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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  word  of  prophetic  vision 
from  Revelations  21:  1:  And  I  saw  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Eternal  God,  we  penitently  confess 
that  we  are  living  in  a  difficult  and  des- 
perate time  when  many  areas  of  the 
world  seem  to  be  swept  clean  of  any  of 
the  footprints  of  Thy  divine  sovereignty 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  letdown  of  lofty 
ideals  and  principles. 

Despite  the  darkness  and  shadows 
may  we  believe  in  Thy  omnipotence, 
with  keeping  and  control  over  all  men 
and  nations  and  that  the  final  victory' 
for  the  forces  of  righteousness  and  love 
is  sure  and  inevitable. 

Inspire  us  to  enter  upon  each  day 
with  new  hopes  and  expectations,  new 
desire  and  determinations.  Show  us 
how  we  may  help  to  organize  good  will 
among  men  and  may  we  be  filled  with 
a  sense  of  something  splendid  impend- 
ing when  there  shall  come  into  the  heart 
of  humanity  a  moral  and  spiritual  pres- 
sure constraining  it  to  live  by  a  greater 
faith  in  Thee  and  by  the  power  of  right- 
eousness and  love. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  STRAWBERRY 
DAY 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  -Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  Bradford  County  Strawberry  Day 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Our  lovely  Strawberry  Queen,  Miss 
Jane  Adams,  of  Starke,  Pla.,  is  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  she  hasi  directed  that 
each  of  my  colleagues  reqeive  one  pint 
^of  these  succulent  berries.  Her  maj- 
esty's order  will  be  obeyed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  a  toast  to  the 
Bradford  County,  Fla.,  strawberry: 

Let's  drink  this  cup 
To  a  berry  made  up 
Of  delectableness  alone — 
A  berry  of  its  kindred  clan 
The  seeming  paragon. 
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To  whom  Florida's  elements 
And  better  stars  have  given 
A  taste  so  rare  that  it  is  true 
'Tis  less  of  Earth  than  Heaven! 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  46] 

Ashley  Hall  Reld,  N.Y. 

Bonner  H6bert  Resnlck 

Clark  Howard  Rivers,  Alaska 

Cooley  Jones,  Ala.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Dent  Jones,  Mo.  Roosevelt 

Dickinson  Kluczynskl  Toll 

Dlggs  McPall  Weltner 

Ellsworth  McMlUan  Willis 

Everett  Miller 

Frellnghuysen  O'Neal,  Ga. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
next  Monday,  March  29,  1965,  to  file  a 
report,  including  any  supplemental  or 
minority  views,  to  accompany  H.R.  6675. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  2362,  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  285  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  285 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362) 
to  strengthen  and  improve  educational  qual- 
ity and  educational  opport\inities  In  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 


to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labbr,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ecjiicatlon  and  Labor  now  in  the  biU  and 
such  substitute  for  the  pxirpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  285 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2362, 
a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  educa- 
tional quality  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  6  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  making  it  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2362  Is  to  meet  a 
national  problem.  This  national  prob- 
lem is  reflected  In  draft  rejection  rates 
because  of  basic  educational  deficiencies. 
It  is  evidenced  by  the  employment  and 
manpower  retraining  problems  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  there  are  over  8 
million  adults  who  have  completed  less 
than  5  years  of  school.  It  is  seen  in  the 
20-percent  unemployment  rate  of  our 
18-  to  24-year-olds.  It  is  voiced  by  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  our 
vocational  and  technical  educators  who 
have  the  task  of  building  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education  foundations 
wlilch  are  of  varying  quality  and  ade- 
quacy. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  lies  In 
the  ability  of  our  local  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  to  provide  full 
opportunity  for  a  high-quality  program 
of  instruction  in  the  basic  educational 
skills  because  of  the  strong  correlation 
between  educational  underachievement 
and  poverty.  Toward  this  solution,  It  Is 
Important  that  our  total  capabilities  In 
education  be  bright  to  bear.  Including 
the  best  avsiilaWe  personnel  and  tech- 
niques, and  a  maximimi  use  of  modem 
Instructional  technology. 
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The  problems  would  be  solved  to  some 
extent  by  the  passage  of  "H-R.  2362. 

Title  I.  education  of  Children  of  low 
income  families — fiscal  year  1966,  ap- 
proximately $1.06  billion — is  designed  to 
encourage  and  support  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  and  improvement  of 
special  programs,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  where  needed,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies. Public  schools  would  be  eligible 
for  payments  for  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  in  school  attendance^areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  In  these  areas,  the 
school  district  would  design  special  edu- 
cational services  and  arrangements,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  all  children  in 
need  of  such  services  could  participate. 
These  special  programs  include  dual 
enrollment — shared  services — arrange- 
ments, educational  radio  and  television, 
mobile  educational  services  and  equip- 
ment, remedial  education,  preschool  or 
afterschool  programs,  additional  in- 
structional personnel,  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, and  others  judged  necessary  for 
improving  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  Local  educational  agen- 
cies would  be  eligible  for  payment  equal 
to  one-half  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  that  State  multiplied  by 
first,  the  number  of  children — aged  5  to 
17 — in  families  having  an  annual  income* 
of  less  than'$2,000;  and,  second,  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  families  receiving  pay- 
ments over  $2,000  under  the  programs 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. For  the  second  and  third  year 
Congress  would  detennine  the  "low  in- 
come factor."  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  would  be  used 
essentially  for  improving  the  education 
of  educationally  deprived  students.  ■ 
State  and  local  educational  effort  must 
also  be  maintained. 

Title  II,  school  librai-y  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materi- 
als— fiscal  year  1966,  $100  million — pro- 
vides for  a  5 -year  program  to  make 
available  for  the  use  of  schoolchildren 
school  library  resources  and  other 
printed  and  published  instructional  ma- 
terials including  textbooks  essential  to 
improved  educational  quality  in  the 
schools  of  the  Nation.  A  State  plan 
would  provide  for  a  method  of  making 
available  books,  periodicals,  documents, 
audiovisual  materials,  and  other  printed 
and  published  materials  for  the  use  of 
all  schoolchildren  in  the  State.  Title  to 
all  of  these  materials  and  control  and 
administration  of  their  use  would  be 
vested  only  in  a  public  agency. 

Materials  purchased  with  Federal 
funds  would  not  be  used  for  sectarian- 
instruction  or  religious  worship  and  when 
made  available  for  the  use  of  students  in 
nonpublic  schools  would  be  the  same  as 
those  used  or  approved  for  use  in  the 
public-  schools  of  the  State. 

Title  m,  supplementary  educational 
certters  and  services — fiscal  year  1966, 
$100  million — proposed  a  5-year  program 
to  provide  vitally  needed  educational 
services  not  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  quality  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  to  develop  and  establish 


exemplary  elementary  and  secondary 
school  educational  programs  to  serve  as 
models  for  regular  school  programs. 
Special  personnel,  equipment,  and  other 
costly  educational  services  not  normally 
available  in  most  schools  would  be  made 
available  in  centers  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible participation  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Title  IV,  educational  research  and 
training:  Cooperative  Research  Act — 
fiscal  year  1966,  $45  million — authorizes 
the  training  of  research  personnel  and 
improved  dissemination  of  information 
derived  from  educational  research  de- 
velopment. Authority  would  be  granted 
to  utilize  the  research  competence  of  re- 
search organizations  not  now  eligible  to 
contribute  to  the  program,  such  as  pri- 
vate noncollegiate  research  organizations 
and  professional  associations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  would  provide  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  research 
facilities — such  as  those  now  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Oregon,  Harvard,  and  Wisconsin, 
operating  under  funds  from  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act — to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  in  our  schools  and  for 
the  purchase  of  research  equipment. 

Title  V,  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion—fiscal year  1966,  $25  million— pro- 
poses a  5-'year  program  to  stimulate  and 
assist  in  strengthening  the  leadership 
resources  of  State  educational  agencies. 
The  State  educational  agency  would 
identify  educational  needs  of  the  State 
and  design  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 
Grants  would  be  made  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  public  school  popu- 
lation. 

Title  VI.  the  final  title,  has  to  do  with 
definitions  and  certain  limitations  which 
will  be  discussed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tremendously 
important  piece  of  legislation.  It  deals, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  the  most  basic  prob- 
lem .with  which  our  country  is  faced  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  underemployment  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  make  one 
comment  with  reference  to  a  number  of 
questions  which  have  been  raised  re- 
cently by  some  of  my  colleagues  dealing 
with  the  question  of  an  open  rule.  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  this  is  an  open 
rule.  There  are  a  number  of  communi- 
cations having  to  do  with  the  plea  that 
this  bill  be  passed  exactly  as  now  writ- 
ten. I  should  like  to  say  quite  frankly, 
as  I  have  said  to  some  of  my  colleagues, 
that  so  far  as  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
concerned  we  have  done  our  job.  We 
have  brought  you  an  open  rule,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  House  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered.  I,  for  one, 
expect  to  support  amendments  if  I  feel 
they  will  strengthen  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  I  have  confidence  in  the 
membership  of  this  House  and  I  also 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  but  I  feel  that 
nothing  is  so  'good  that  it  could  not  be 
better. 

So  I  say  in  conclusion  that  this  Is  an 
open  rule.  As  we  discuss  this  bill  and 
as  it  is  read  there  will  be  full  and  open 
opportunity  for  such  amendments  as 
may  be  offered  and  there  will  be  the  op- 
portunity to  support  or  oppose  them  as 
Members  see  fit. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagua  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Sisk],  has  explained 
this  rule  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
me  to  reE>eat  that  explanation.  Instead 
I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  legislation  that  is  now  before  us. 

We  held  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  some  4  or  5  days  on  this  bill, 
rather  extensive  hearings.  We  heard 
testimony  from  both  proponents  and  op- 
ppnents,  all  members  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Perhaps  in  the  very  beginning  I  should 
say  that  all  of  us  recognize  that  there 
are  a  great  many  problems  confronting 
the  educational  institutions  of  this 
countiy.  Both  the  States  and  the  local 
school  districts  have  problems,  some  of 
which  are  most  difficult  to  solve. 

Perhaps  the  prime  question  involved 
in  this  legislation,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  before  this  House  in  many  years, 
is  whether,  for  the  first  time,  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to,  by  enactment  of  a  law, 
embark  upon  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  local  and  State  educational  systemSin 
the  elementary  and  secondary  fields. 
Shall  we  retain,  as  we  have  from  the  very 
founding  of  this  Republic,  the  present 
system  of  schools,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, u^er  the  control  of  the  people  in 
the  communities  and  In  the  States  of 
the  Nation  rather  than  in  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  and  studied 
this  legislation.  This  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  measures  that  has  come 
before  us  in  my  time.  As  one  reads  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  as  one  applies  what 
knowledge  one  may  have  gained  from  ex- 
perience with  other  programs  of  a  Fed- 
eral nature,  with  other  embarkations 
that  we  have  made  upon  new  activities 
in  the  field  of  Federal-State-local  rela- 
tions, one  becomes  convinced  that  sooner 
or  later  Federal  bureaucracy  under  this 
legislation,  unless  it  is  greatly  amended 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk]  suggested  It  may  be  amended,  we 
shall  have  bureaucratic  control  from 
Washington  that  will  take  away  from 
present  school  officials,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, State  and  local,  and  educators, 
State  and  local,  the  power  and  authority, 
the  rights  and  duties  which  they  now 
have  to  direct,  regulate,  and  administer 
education  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
This  legislation  will  make  one  man  at  the 
head  of  the  great  bureaucracy  all  power- 
ful, able  to  have  his  own  way,  to  say, 
"You  must  (Jo  it  this  way  or  I  will  move 
In  and  do  something  else." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Members  will 
be  told  In  debate  that  this  is  not'so,  that 
this  is  not  the  latent  and  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am'^not  going  to  chal- 
lenge the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  or  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
support  this  legislation.  But  I  do  chal- 
lenge their  wisdom  in  believing  that  when 
we  give  authority,  as  this  legislation  givies 
authority,  to  any  bureaucrat  In  Wash- 
ington to  fix  the  criteria  that  a  State 
or  local  district  must  meet,  or  to  make 
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his  own  policy,  that  we  have  placed  the 
power  of  control  In  tjie  hands  of  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  years 
come  and  go  that  control  grows  stronger, 
more  stringent  year  after  year,  until 
State  and  local  controls  will  disappear 
entirely  and  we  will  have  a  Federal  sys- 
tem of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  this  bill  It  pro- 
vides for  the  expenditure  of  around 
$1.33  billion  for  the  first  year.  A  little 
of  this  authorization  runs  over  Into  the 
next  year. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  bill  provides 
in  title  I  is  a  formula,  presumably  to 
help  poor  children  in  school  districts 
where  the  income  of  the  families  is  low — 
$2,000  a  year  or  less.  Yet,  rather 
strangely,  believe  it  or  not,  rather  pecu- 
liarly and  strangely,  under  the  formula, 
title  I,  which  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1.06  billion  the  first  year,  pre- 
-sumably  to  help  poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren in  areas  where  the  schools  are  in- 
adequate and  the  educational  facilities 
meager,  provides  that  some  of  the  richest 
counties  in  the  United  States  would  re- 
ceive more  in  the  form  of  Federal  aid 
for  their  schools  than  would  the  poorest 
counties  in  the  United  States.  The 
money  will  not  go  to  assist  poverty- 
stricken  children,  but  instead  go  in  large 
amounts  to  some  of  the  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  a  county 
.  near  Washington — Montgomery  County. 
Md.— where  funds  are  not  needed  and 
should  not  be  allocated.  This  bill  per- 
mits such  expenditures  at  the  expense 
of  poverty-stricken  school  districts. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  powers  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  under  the 
bill.  In  title  I,  the  $1.06  billion  title, 
he  has  the  right  to  decide  whether  a 
State  or  local  educational  plan  meets  his 
criteria.  What  ci^iteria?  The  criteria 
that  he  determines.  The  funds  for  that 
State  or  school  district  would  be  frozen 
until  the  school  district  or  school  offi- 
cials comply  with  his  order.  Judicial 
review  is  provided  in  this  particular  title, 
but  the  law  also  provides — read  it  if  you 
do  not  believe  me — that  once  the  Com- 
missioner establishes  his  criteria,  his 
own  criteria  at  his  own  discretion,  and 
the  plan  has  failed  to  conform,  the  State 
or  local  school  board  must  either  accede 
to  his  criteria  or  receive  no  funds  what- 
soever under  this  section.  That  is  just 
one  example  of  the  dictatorifri  powers  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  a  certain 
extent  under  title  II.  The  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  arrangements 
directly  with  schools,  private  or  public, 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  for  library 
books  and  other  materials.  He  decides 
that  himself.  The  bureaucrats  down 
here  in  Washington  who  have  no  re- 
sponsibility to  anyone  except  the  ap- 
pointing officer  have  control.  The  Com- 
missioner has  ahnost  unlimited  power  in 
the  distribution  of  these  funds.  He  is 
authorized  to  make  grants — gifts — to  a 
local  agency  on  terms  and  conditions 
that  he  himself  determines.  Nobody  else 
sets  them  up.  The  Commissioner  can 
deal  directly  with  the  local  school  peo- 
ple and  bypass  the  State  Educational 


Commissioner.  The  State  would  have  no 
authority  over  any  Installation  set  up 
under  this  title  II.  While  the  programs 
originate  at  the  local  level,  only  those 
plans  which  meet  the  Commissioner's 
criteria  would  be  approved  and,  once 
set  up,  such  educational  centers  will  not 
be  under  the  control  of  the  State  author- 
ities. 

There  goes  State  control  right  out  the 
window,  and  in  comes  Federal  control. 
The  Commissioner  can  do  anything  he 
pleases  with  facilities  of  this  type. 

Under  title  IV  the  same  situation  ex- 
ists. The  Commissioner  can  make  re- 
search grants  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  individuals,  or  anyone  he  choses. 
I  do  not  know  what  a  nonprofit  in- 
dividual is.  but  you  may  have  some  in 
your  district.  He  can  give  them  what- 
ever he  decides  in  his  judgment  and  in 
his  discretion.  Those  left  out  are  just 
simply  left  out.  He  is  the  master.  It 
is  his  mind  that  controls. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  thing 
quickly  before  I  rnn  out  of  time.  He  is 
going  to  have  help.  Already  there  are 
266 — I  want  you  to  get  this,  please — 266 
advisory  commissions  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  over 
100  of  them,  if  you  please,  in  the  Office  of 
Education  under  the  Commissioner. 
What  do  these  advisory  commissions  do? 
Well,  they  advise  somebody,  including  the 
Commissioner.  What  do  they  get  for 
it?  Just  $100  a  day  for  each  day  they 
are  advising,  plus  their  travel  time,  plus 
any  expenses  they  may  have.  And  the 
membership?  Anywhere  from  16  to  26  on 
each  commission. 

What  are  they  going  to  do?  Are  they 
going  to  disagree  with  the  man  that  ap- 
points them,  or  are  they  going  to  tell  him 
he  is  about  right  on  everything  he  wants 
to  do?  We  know,  all  of  us  know  that  it 
is  going  to  make  a  wonderful  propaganda 
force  thi-oughout  this  country  aimed  at 
the  schoolteachers  of  this  Nation.  The 
advisory  commissions  will  say  this  Is  a 
wonderful  program  and  the  Commis- 
sioner is  a  great  fellow,  and  we  ought  to 
let  the  Federal  Groveniment  take  over 
control  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Conamittee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  apparently  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  road  so  far  as  local  control  over  our 
education  in  public  facilities  is  con- 
cerned. I  abhor  that.  There  is  nothing 
dearer  to  the  American  home  than  the 
neighborhood  school,  where  you  have 
your  PTA  and  your  different  organiza- 
tions, and  all  take  a  vital  interest  in  the 
school  and  have  some  control  of  it.  I 
hate  to  see  that  tradition  destroyed  and 
that  control  removed  from  the  little 
neighborhood  in  the  country  and  located 
in  the  bureaucracy  of  Washington,  but  I 
think  I  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
This  is  the  great  day  that  the  bureau- 
crats in  the  Education  Department  have 
looked  forward  to  and  have  fought  for 
for  a  good  many  years. 

There  are  several  features  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  and  will  probably  discuss 
during  the  debate  under  the  5 -minute 


rule,  because  there  are  several  basic  de- 
fects in  this  legislation,  many  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  so  elo- 
quently referred  to.  This  bill,  if  we  must 
have  this  crown  of  thorns  placed  upon 
the  heads  of  the  mothers  and  local  peo- 
ple, let  us  clean  it  up  a  little  bit,  just  a 
little  bit. 

I  will  take  the  remaining  few  minutes 
I  have  to  talk  about  one  of  those  things 
that  really  ought  to  be  corrected.  You 
know,  this  bill  got  its  steam  out  of  the 
hysteria  that  is  going  on  now  relative  to 
the  minority  race.  They  are  the  ones 
they  say  need  education  In  order  to  put 
them  on  a  basis  of  first-class  citizenship. 
They,  unfortunately.  In  great  numbers, 
have  been  born  and  raised  in  poverty, 
necessary  poverty.  In  the  Southern 
States. 

Now  we  see  great  armies  of  well- 
meaning  people  who  want  to  help  those 
folks.  We  see  them  Invading  the  South, 
marching  as  Sherman's  army  marched 
to  the  sea  100  years  ago.  I  wonder  what 
their  real  purposes  are?  I  wonder  why 
ministers  of  the  gospel  should  desert 
their  fiocks  and  go  tramping  through 
the  mud  on  the  second  Sherman  march 
through  the  South. 

But  the  defect  In  this  bill — the  one 
major  defect  lies  In  the  formula  that  has 
been  rigged  up  by  which  this  money  is 
to  be  distributed  to  the  schools.  We 
were  told,  and  the  papers  told  us,  and  the 
President  told  us  that  we  were  going  to 
spread  this  money  arovmd  where  It  would 
help  the  lower  income  people. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  briefly  because,  un- 
fortunately, I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go 
Into  It  deeply,  but  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  to  take 
care  of  this.  That  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  a  Member  of  Congress  whom 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  and  the  most  enthusi- 
astic person  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  for 
schools  and  one  who  I  think  has  done  as 
much  for  It  as  any  Member  who  has  ever 
sat  In  this  House  of  Representatives. 
That  formula  In  this  bill  provides  that 
this  money  shall  be  distributed  in  the 
States  where  they  have  people  with  in- 
comes less  than  $2,000.  The  basis  upon 
which  It  Is  distributed — and  here  comes 
the  little  hook  In  it — shall  be  upon  the 
amount  of  dollars  that  they  now  spend 
per  child  for  education.  That  is,  the 
better  off  the  schools  in  a  State  are,  the 
more  of  this  money  they  will  get,  and  the 
poorer  off  they  are  the  less  they  get. 

If  a  rich  State  is  doing  fine  and  has  a 
fine  school  system  and  is  spending  a  lot 
of  money  on  schools — two  or  three  times 
as  much  as  the  States  that  have  hordes 
of  these  people — they  get  paid  according 
to  the  amount  of  dollars  per  child  spent 
for  education. 

The  results  of  that  little  scheme  is 
that  the  richer  people  are  in  the  State 
and  the  less  need  they  have  for  this,  the 
more  dollars  per  pupil  they  are  going 
to  get  out  of  this  bundle— and  it  Is  a  fat 
bundle  too  for  the  first  year— and  it  will 
be  fatter  for  the  second  year  as  all  of 
these  things  are. 

If  you  pass  this  bill  with  this  formula, 
those  of  you  who  favor  the  whole  kit  and 
caboodle  are  going  to  do  a  tremendous 
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harm  to  the  cause  that  you  say  you  are 
trying  to  help  because  you  are  giving  the 
bulk  of  the  money  to  States  which  do 
not  need  it. 

You  can  look  at  publications  now  in 
existence  that  show  you  jyst  exactly  how 
much  each  State  is  going -to  get  and  how 
much  they  are  spending  for  education. 
The  State  that  is  spending  three  times 
as  much  for  education,per  pupil — States 
that  are  spending  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  or  a  dollar  and  fifty 
cents — will  be  getting  three  times  as 
much  per  pupil  for  educating  the  rich  as 
you  are  going  to  give  to  educate  the  poor 
in  some  other  States  which  is  not  what 
you  claim  you  are  going  to  do  when  you 
cooked  up  this  mess  of  hash. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
get  around  and  inform  themselves  as 
to  what  is  in  the  bill. 

I  have  merely  cited  one  example  of 
great  wrong  being  done.  If  Members 
knew  this  bill  they  would  not  vote  for 
that  wrong. 

I  hope  that  we  will  get  down  to  pure 
reason  as  to  what  you  are  about  to  put 
on  the  country,  because  you  are  not  doing 
the  things   it  was  advertised  we  were 
setting  out  to  do.    Unless  we  do.  we  will 
net  help  very  much  those  people  about 
whom  the  tears  are  being  shed  in  the 
mud  in  the  great  march  through  Ala- 
bama. 
I^appeal  to  you. 
know  a  great  many  of  you  want  to 
d6  the  right  thing,  but  I  also  know,  from 
l^ng  experience,  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  never  read  that 
)ill.    I  know  from  long  experience  that 
/many  Menibers  of  this  House  will  avoid 
sitting  hgre  and  listening  to  the  discus- 
sion— and  there  will  be  ample  discussion 
of  this  bill,  because  the  Rules  Committee 
gave  6  hours  of  general  debate.    I  do  not 
see   a   quorum    in   this   Chamber   now. 
though  the  discussion  has  barely  started. 
Yet.  the  bells  will  ring  and  Members 
will  trek  over  from  their  ofiBces.    Some 
of  those  Members  perhaps  will  not  have 
listened  to  a  word  of  the  debate  about 
this  bill,  but  they  will  trek  .over  from 
their  ofiBces,  come  to  the  doors  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  ask  an  attendant  on 
the  floor,  "How  should  I  vote?" 

Mr.    ABBITT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    asks 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  telegram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  the  following  telegram  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

Hon.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tremendous  progress  being  made  In  Im- 
proving our  system  of  public  education 
through  State  and  local  efforts.  Passage  HJl. 
2362  first  step  toward  eventual  Federal  con- 
trol public  education.  Legislation  gives  un- 
precedented authority  to  Administrator  with- 
out judicial  review.  Urge  you  vote  against 
this  proposal. 

John  C.  Ltnn, 
Legislative  Director,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

\ 


■     CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  made 
an  excellent  suggestion. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  471 

Anderson,  Fulton,  Tenn.     Reld,  N.Y. 

Tenn.  Hall  Resnlck 

Ashley  Hubert  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bonner  Holland  Roosevelt 

Dent  Jones,  Ala.  Toll 

Dickinson  Jones.  Mo.  Weltner 

Dlggs  McFall  Whltten 

Everett  McMillan 

Evlns  MailUard 

Praser  Morrison 
Frellnghuysen    Pepper 


Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  401 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoriim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ,  , 

ELEMENTARY   AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisles, 
and  in  the  country,  on  the  need  for  our 
society  to  spend  more  money  in  the  field 
of  education.  ♦  The  issue  before  us  today 
is  just  how  do  we  most  effectively  do 
this?  One  alternative  is  going  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  under  this  bill, 
which  is  the  technique  of  using  essenti- 
ally the  Federal  income  tax  as  a  means  of 
collecting  revenues  from  the  people  and 
through  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government  sending  it  back  to  the  States 
and  communities  for  expenditure  under 
Federal  guidelines. 

There  is  another  way  of  doing  this,  in 
my  judgment,  that  is  4)referable.  That 
is  to  follow  the  tax  policy  which  has 
been  established  in,  this  counti-y  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  oot  to  tax  the  in- 
come that  is  being  spent  for  a  social  pur- 
pose for  which  otherwise  tl;e  Govern- 
ment would  be  asked  to  spend  the  money. 
That  is  tRe  reason  for  the  personal  ex- 
emption we  have  in  our  Federal  income 
tax  for  children.  $600.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  have  a  a  20-percent  deduction  for 
donations  to  churches  find  other  chari- 
table organizations.  This  is  the  reason 
we  do  not  tax  income  from  municipal 
bonds,  bonds  that  are  used  to  build 
schools  and  other  community  facilities. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  this 
House  itself  under  the  rule  that  we  are 
now  considering  wilj  have  no  opportunity 
of  exercising  its  judgment  over  prob- 
ably the  most  crucial  issue  involved  in 
aid  to  education,  that  issue  being,  and 
I  repeat,  which  of  two  alternatives 
should  we  take.  This  one  alternative 
of  using  the  Federal  Income  tax  to  col- 


lect the  money  from  the  people  and  then, 
again  through  the  Federal  mechanism, 
distribute  it  back  to  the  States  and  the 
communities  where  the  money  will  be 
spent?  Or  the  other  alternative  pre- 
sented in  the  bill  Congressman  Ayre§, 
Congressman  Goodell  and  myself  have 
introduced  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment abstain  from  taking  through  taxa- 
tion moneys  spent  on  education  by  par- 
ents and  local  communities. 

The  reason  this  is  so  is  that  the  tax 
reduction  approach,'or  using  a  tax  credit 
cannot  be  considered  by  the  House  under 
the  rule  we  are  debating.  This  is  so 
for  a  practical  reason  as  well,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  not 
held  hearings  on  the  tax  effect  of  the 
education  incentive  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

This  is  not  new  theory,  by  the  way, 
for  two  committees  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  same  measure.  The  highway 
bill  was  very  properly  handled  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
for  considering  the  road-building  aspect 
of  it  and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  considering  the  fiscal  aspect 
of  It.  So  this  could  be  done  and  should 
be  done  in  the  education  bill.  Let  the 
tax  credit  portion  be  studied  by  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Federal  expenditure  as- 
pects be  studied  by  the  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

I  ppint  out  that  the  Ribicoff  bill,  to 
assist  financing  higher  education  with  a 
tax  credit  to  those  who  spent  the  money 
for  this  purpose  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  to  the  tax 
reduction  bill  of  1964.  The  Ribicoff  bill^. 
or  Ribicoff-Curtis  bill — because  I  intro- 
duced legislation  along  these  lines  many 
years  ago — Is  i?art  of  the  education  in-  ■ 
centive  bill.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  in 
temvs  of  reducing  taxes  by  $2  billion  in 
excises  this  year,  and  I  have  argued  that 
we -should  reduce  excise  taxes,  and  feel 
very  strongly  we  should,  nonetheless  I 
think  we  should  give  priority  to  tax  re- 
duction*! in  the  amount  of  $2  to  $3  bil- 
lion lor  money  that  is  being  spent  for 
education  by  the.  parents  and  the  peo- 
ple within  the  communities  and  the 
school  districts  which  my  bill  does.  This 
tax  reduction  approach  avoids  the  prob- 
lems we  liave  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion of  Federal  control.  It  avoids  the 
problems  that  exist  in  this  very  delicate 
matter  of  church-state  relations. 

I  might  add  it  is  a  much  more  efiRcient 
manner  of  spending  the  money  because 
we  are  certain  the  money  actually  goes 
for  education. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  the 
tax  that  has  come  under  the  most  criti- 
cism since  World  War  n  is  the  Federal 
income  tax.  So  much  has  it  become  a 
burden  upon  our  economy  that  this  ad- 
ministration, and  I  applaud  it,  finally 
told  the  Congress  we  had  to  lower  it  be- 
cause it  was  impeding  economic  growth. 
Now  let  us  not  pile  more  Federal  expend- 
iture on  this  tax  that  we  recognize  is 
already  too  high.  Let  us  reduce  it  fur- 
ther and  use  as  our  guidelines  in  reduc- 
ing personal  and  local  expenditures  for 
education.  The  taxes  that  have  re- 
sponded the  most  efficiently  since  World 
War  n  interestingly  enough  have  been 


the  property  tax  and  the  State  trans- 
actions taxes.  If  we  would  only  relieve 
some  of  the  burden  on  our  States  and 
communities  which  we  impose  through 
the  Federal  tax  mechanism  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  Federal  bxu-eauc- 
racy,  we  would  be  in  a  position  of  hav- 
ing the  communities  and  the  parents 
who  are  Federal  taxpayers  have  these 
moneys  and  be  able  to  spend  more  for 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  floor 
today  and  I  have  gone  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  urge  that  this  mat- 
ter be  held  up  so  that  the  bill  which  pre- 
sents this  other  alternative,  the  tax 
credit  approach,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  study. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  way  for 
us  to  proceed  here  would  be,  and  I  hope 
this  will  come  about  after  a  sufficient 
debate  is  held,  for  the  House  to  realize 
the  seriousness  of  this  and  to  refer  this 
expenditure  bill  back  to  the  committee 
and  then  the  matter  of  tax  reduction  can 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Then  we  can  come  in  here 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  render  a 
congressional  judgment  of  this  most 
major  question  of  which  way  is  the  best 
way  to  go  to  improve  the  educational 
system  in  our  society.  I  am  satisfied 
that  keeping  expenditures  in  the  local 
communities  in  the  hands  that  also  have 
the  responsibility  for  raising  the  rev- 
enues is  the  better. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  ,Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  2362,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  reminds  me  of  the  father  who  called 
in  the  young  man  who  was  dating  his 
daughter  and  asked  him  if  his  intentions 
were  honorable  or  if  he  was  operating 
imder  false,  pretenses. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  becomes 
law,  \\'ill  operate  under  >faise  pretenses 
because  title  II  of  this  bill  states: 

,  To  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set  fortti 
in"  this  title)  to  local  educational  agencies 
serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families.  •   •  • 

Now  the  only  relationship  to  low- 
income  families  is  in  a  so-called  formula 
•to  devise  ways  and  means  for  distribu- 
tion of  this  $1,060  million  under  title  I  to 
the  various  States.  Beyond  that  there 
is  no  relationship  to  the  low-income 
families. 

This  is  a  general  aid  to  education  bill 
and  we  are  embarking  upon  a  new  road, 
on  a  new  path,  on  a  complete  change  in 
the  policy  of  our  government  both  at  the 
Federal  and  State  level  and  at  local  levels 
in  the  field  of  education.  Because  here 
for  the  first  time  we  are  getting  into  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  problems 
and  the  situations  that  exist  there.  But 
beyond  that  we  are  getting  Into  the 
private  schools,  the  church  and  state  is- 
sue, in  this  bUl  now  before  this  body. 

The  church  and  state  issue  is  para- 
moimt  all  the  way  thi'ough  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  the  scope  of  this 
bill,  and  I  quote  from  section  205: 

(a)  A  local  educational  agency  may  ^re- 
ceive a  basic  grant  or  a  sj>ecial  incentive  grant 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  only  upon 
application  therefore  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agency,  upon  Its 
determination  (consistent  with  such  basic 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  establish) . 

Those  are  only  a  few  words,  but  when 
you  put  the  approval  of  these  programs 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  here 
In  Washington  to  set  up  the  criteria,  he 
is  going  to  have  complete  power  of  ap- 
proval over  our  educational  system  in 
this  country. 

Paragraph  (1)  that  immediately  fol- 
lows this  says: 

That  payments  under  this  title  will  be  vised 
for  programs  and  projects  (including  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  wherp  neces- 
sary the  construction  of  school  facilities) . 

Now  let  US  look  at  the  definition  of  the 
word  "equipment."  On  page  141,  title 
VI,  you  will  find  the  definition  and  it 
will  show  you  how  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  this  bill  is. 

(d)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery, utUlties,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  Includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  including  items  such  as  In- 
structional equipment  and  necessary  furni- 
ture, printed,  published,  and  audiovisiial  in- 
structional materials,  and  books,  periodicals, 
docimaents,  and  other  related  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all  inclusive.  It 
would  allow  the  money  to  be  spent  in 
almost  any  field  so  declared  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  fall  within  his 
criteria. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  wish  to 
make.  Is  this  legislation  sound  public 
policy? 

This  is  a  $1.3  billion  bill.  We  are  now 
operating  on  borrowed  money.  This 
body  had  to  appropriate  last  year  an  ad- 
ditional $400  million  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  alone  on  our  national  debt,  above 
that  appropriated  the  year  before;  and 
it  is  expected  we  wiH  have  to  appropriate 
this  year  at  least  $500  million  more  than 
the  appropriation  a  year  ago  just  to  take 
care  of  the  interest.  The  figure  last 
year  was  $11.4  billion,  the  second  high- 
est of  our  total  expenditures. 

This  is  another  $1.3  billion  to  come 
from  what  source?  It  must  come  from 
borrowed  money.  That  is  the  only  place 
it  can  come  from,  since  we  do  not  have 
a  balanced  budget. 

Yesterday,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  a  medical-care  bill 
which,  according  to  the  press  of  this 
morning,  is  going  to  cost  $6  billion  in  the 
year  1967,  when  it  will  first  come  into 
operation. 

The  young  people,  the  people  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  today, 
are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  suffer  from 
the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  our  Federal 
Government  today,  because  we  are  com- 
pounding the  problems  of  these  young 
people  for  future  years,  when  they  Will 
take  over  the  operation  of  this  country, 
by  increasing  debt  and  increasing  inter- 


est charges.  We  compound  the  prob- 
lems they  will  have  to  solve. 

This  bill  will  not  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  education.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  should  be  abundant- 
ly clear  that  this  House,  today  and  to- 
morrow, when  it  deals  with  the  subject 
matter  of  this  legislation,  H.R.  2362,  is 
going  to  be  dealing  with  one  of  the 
hardiest  perennials  in  the  whole  flower 
garden  of  programs  involving  Federal 
aid. 

I  believe  history  will  bear  me  out  that 
it  was  95  years  ago,  way  back  in  1870, 
that  the  first  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation was  introduced  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  A  bill  actually  was 
passed  in  1871  in  this  House.  Since  ,that 
time  more  than  1,000  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced, all  of  them  proposing  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  involve  itself 
in  this  field  of  education  on  the  primary 
and  secondary  levels. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected voices  in  all  of  American  educa- 
tion, that  of  Dr.  James  Conant,  was 
heard.  He  wrote  a  book  called  "The 
Child,  the  Parent,  and  the  State."  In  it 
he  made  this  statement: 

Federal  appropriations  of  $5  billion  a  year 
or  more  would,  of  course,  lead  to  growing 
Federal  influence  upon  the  schools. 

I  wonder  if  there  Is  a  single  Member 
of  this  body  today  who  believes  in  his 
heart  that  when  this  bill  has  been  passed 
we  will  not  be  embarking  upon  a  program 
which  will  very  soon  involve  us  in  ex- 
penditures not  only  of  that  order  of  mag- 
nitude but  of  many  billions  of  dollars  in 
addition  thereto. 

Of  course,  the  argmnent  is  the  same 
today  as  it  has  always  'been,  that  the 
alternatives  are  between  inadequate  sup- 
port of  our  schools,  poor  education,  and 
having  Federal  aid.  Yet  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  made  it  clear 
in  his  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
this  is  not  a  debate  between  the  friends 
of  education  and  the  foes  of  education. 
This  is  not  a  debate  between  those  who 
would  be  cavalier  in  their  regard  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  young  people  of 
this  country  and  those  who  would  see  an 
educated  generation. 

I  for  one  believe  as  deeply  as  anyone 
possibly  could  in  the  utmost  necessity  of 
seeing  additional  funds  channeled  into 
education.  I  say  this  even  though  I  am 
mindful  of  the  tremendous  job  that 
American  educators  have  accomplished 
during  these  difficult  post-World  War  II 
years  when  they  were  coping  with  bur- 
geoning school  enrollments.  I  simply  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  can  accomplish 
the  objective  of  better  education  by  a 
combination  of  grants  and  tax  incentives 
in  the  form  of  tax  credits  to  individual 
taxpayers  rather  than  embarking  upon 
a  massive  program  of  general  Federal 
aid. 

This  is  a  very  fundamental  debate  be- 
tween those  who  think  education  is  sim- 
ply not  a  Federal  function  and  those  who 
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do;  between  those  who  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  constitutionally,  historically, 
and  traditionally  has  been  reserved  to  the 
States  and  those  who  fehink  otherwise. 
Let  me  quote  you  one  other  brief  phrase 
from  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations which  is  today  supporting 
this  bill.  They  say  this  in  a  publication 
they  issued  last  year: 

Under  commonly  accepted  Interpretations 
of  the  Constitution,  education  as  such  Is  not 
a  Federal  function.  Education  Is  among 
those  matters  reserved  to  the  States.  There- 
fore, the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  present  diffused  pattern 
of  control,  decisions  of  curriculum  and 
staffing. 

You  will  hear  a  lot  of  comment  over  the 
next  2  days.  I  know,  that  there  is  not  any 
control  involved  in  this  bill,  and  that  we 
are  going  to  preserve  the  same  local  con- 
trol over  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  that  we  have  always  had. 

I  listened,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  for  the  better  part 
of  5  days  to  extensive  testimony  on  this 
bill.  It  was  brought  out  even  by  one  of 
those  who  will  support  this  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  under  title  n,  the 
title  which  deals  with  a  $100  million  grant 
for  textbooks,  that  if  there  is  not  a  State 
agency  in  a  particular  State  authorized 
by  law  to  providelibrary  resources,  then, 
I  quote  "the  Commissioner  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
such  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
material."  In  other  words,  if  there  is  no 
State  agency  that  will  do  the  job,  the 
Commissioner  goes  in  and  does  so  for  the 
State.  I  ask  you  if  you  can  find  any 
clearer  example  of  direct  Federal  control 
than  you  find  under  title  n  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  had  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  where  the  committee  admitted 
in  its  report  that  it  was  not  a  perfect 
bill;  that  it  was  not  an  ultimate  answer, 
but  they  said,  "we  will  go  ahead  and  pass 
it  and  experiment  and  so  on  and  maybe 
find  the  right  track."  Some  people  will 
tell  you  that  about  the  allocation  formula 
under  title  I  of  this  bill.  Sure,  it  is  un- 
fair and  gives  something  like  $321  per 
pupil  to  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
the  highest  per  capita  Income  in  the 
country,  whereas  it  gives  $120  per  pupil 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  But  do  not  fret  about 
that  or  do  not  worry  about  that,  they  tell 
us  in  reassuring  tones.  The  time  wUl 
come  when  we  will  amend  the  bill  and 
change  the  formula.  That  is  their 
solemn  assurance.  I  think  we  need  only 
recall  what  the  experience  has  been  un- 
der the  so-called  impact  area  aid  bill 
which  was  passed,  as  I  recall  it,  in  Sep- 
tember 1950,  to  realize  that  once  we  freeze 
into  statutory  law  a  formula  whereby  this 
aid  will  be  dispensed,  we  do  not  have  any 
very  real  or  substantial  hope  of  seeing 
that  changed.  I  would  plead  with  those 
of  you  who  are  still  of  an  open  mind  In 
this  Chamber  today  not  to  accept  the 
allocation  formula  under  title  I  with  any 
hope  or  expectation  that  it  will  be 
changed  or  that  it  will  be  made  more 
equitable  and  do  the  job.    This  bill  will 


simply  not  accomplish  the  very  lofty  pur- 
poses as  set  forth  in  section  201  of  H.R. 
2362.  It  is  not  an  aid  merely  to  poverty- 
impacted  and  backward  areas.  How  can 
you  say  that  when  the  aid  is  going  to  94 
percent  of  the  school  districts  of  this 
country?  How  can  you  stand  before  this 
Chamber  and  say  it  is  just  to  help  those 
few  economically  deprived  areas?  It  Is  a 
vehicle  for  massive  general  aid  which  will 
fully  commit  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  financing  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  allude  to  one 
other  very  imE>ortant  matter  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  That 
is  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
real  resolution  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  whether  under  this  bill  we  are 
possibly  going  to  be  violating  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Read 
even  the  viewpoint  of  a  member  of  the 
majority  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
admit  that  there  is  a  very  real  possibility 
of  unconstitutional  application  of  funds 
under  that  bill.  I  was  mightily  im- 
pressed, I  will  say,  with  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  of  t^e  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green]  when  she  raised  a  very 
real  possibility  that  in  this  bill  we  are  not 
solving  the  church-state  issue  at  all  but 
merely  transferring  that  controversy 
from  the  Congress  to  the  community  and 
that  we  may  really  be  laying  the  ground- 
work for  setting  up  strife  and  division 
within  the  local  community  by  telling 
them  to  solve  the  problem  which  we  In 
the  Congress  did  not  have  the  simple 
courage  to  solve  by  including  in  this  bill 
the  kind  of  judicial  review  provisions 
which  would  make  possible  an  adjudica- 
tion of  this  veiy  important  and  basic 
issue. 

I  hope  that  under  the  5-minut«  rule 
Members  will  listen  to  the  amendments 
that  are  offered  and  that  we  may  do 
something  to  improve  what  is  now,  I 
think,  a  l>ad  piece  of  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  would,  in 
fact  and  in  truth,  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives as  s^t  forth  in  section  201  of  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  us.  But  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  this  bill  as 
presently  written  is  simply  not  fashioned 
to  do  that  job.  Instead  it  would  dissipate 
and  dilute  the  funds  which  it  authorizes 
to  the  point  where  those  truly  in  need  are 
going  to  benefit  least. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  statis- 
tics from  the  Federal  Draft  Board. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  bringing  this  com- 
prehensive education  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  If  similar  legislation  was  en- 
acted 15  or  20  years  ago  millions  of 
American  youth  who  are  now  unem- 
ployed, living  in  poverty  or  following  a 


life  of  idleness  or  crime  would  now  be  on 
their  way  to  financial  independence  and 
enjoy  American  abundance  and  prosper- 
ity. We  are  today  listening  to  the  same 
bugaboo  and  unfair  statements  of  what 
is  going  to  occur  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participates  financially  regarding 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  America. 

Similar  school  legislation  was  sent  up 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1963.  President 
Johnson,  is  100  percent  behind  the  bill 
H.R.  2362  now  under  debate. 

It  is  a  very  simple  bill.  There  is  noth- 
ing complicated  about  it.  This  bill  will 
aid  in  the  fundamental  education  of  mil- 
lions of  American  youth  in  this  Nation 
who  are  being  denied  the  opportunity  of 
an  education. 

Do  not  be  misled.  There  are  many 
special  privileged  lobbies  working  against 
this  legislation  which  have  converged 
upon  Washington.  And  let  me  address 
the  newer  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  represent  a  district  that  had  a 
population  qf  340,000  .when  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1943  and  .today  we  have  a 
population  of  approximately  600,000. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
working  men  and  women  who  have  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially during  World  War  II,  to  work  in 
the  defense  plants  and  the  steel  mills 
of  my  district.  I  remember,  I  think  it 
was  about  10  years  ago,  we  had  on  this 
fioor  a  school  construction  bill  that  was 
defeated  by,  I  think,  4  or  6  votes.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  that  school 
construction  bill  to  help  communities 
that  were  having  great  diflBculty  in  build- 
ing schools  for  children  who  were  wedged 
in  crowded  schoolhouses  and  school- 
rooms; this  condition  existed  not  only  in 
my  district  but  in  many  other  urban 
areas  in  the  Nation.  MilUons  over  the 
Nation  were  very  happy  that  something 
was  going  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  criti- 
cal school  situation.  After  a  couple  of 
days  of  debate,  four  very  distinguished 
leaders  of  this  House  gathered  back  be- 
hind the  rail,  and  in  about  5  minutes  a 
motion  came  down  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  of  that  bill;  and  by  4  to  6  votes 
the  school  construction  bill  was  defeated. 

That  motion,  succeeded  in  throwing 
out  the  window — defeating — an  educa- 
tion bill  which  would  have  benefited  mil- 
lions of  schoolchildren  over  the  last  10 
or  12  years.  It  took  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  working  men 
and  women  in  my  district,  the  same  as  it 
did  in  Chicago,  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  places. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  many 
insurance  companies,  loan  companies, 
and  bank  lobbies,  pressuring  Congress  to 
defeat  that  bill  and  to  get  In  on  the 
financial  bonanza.  The  financial  wiz- 
ards, organized  a  program  to  loan  citys 
and  towns  millions  at  high  interest  to 
build  schools.  Today,  there  are  school 
buildings  in  my  district  thrown  together 
at  prices,  perhaps,  three  times  what  they 
cost  to  build.  Local  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing on  a  30-  to  35-year  bond  issue  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest — taxpayers  in  my 
district — and  over  the  Nation  will  be 
taxed  for  high  interest.  35-year  school 
bonds,  during  the  major  part  of  their 
adult  life.  The  insurance  companies 
and    the    banks    will    collect    revenue 
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throughout  America  at  high  rates  of  in- 
terest for  the  next  35  years  thanks  to 
almost  the  same  identical  pressure 
groups  and  propagandists  who  are  op- 
posing this  school  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  talk  about  this  bill 
going  to  financially  burden  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  1946  State  and  local 
bonded  indebtedness  has  risen  approxi- 
mately 450  percent  while  Federal  debt 
has  only  risen  about  14  percent.  During 
the  same  time  State  and  local  taxes  have 
increased  340^  percent  while  Federal 
taxes  only  140  percent,  before  the  1964 
Federal  tax  cut.  This  is  higher  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  primarily  on  account 
of  these  urban,  industrial,  and  metro- 
politan areas  trying  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren during  this  period  of  population 
explosion.  The  Federal  Government 
only  has  a  14-percent  increase  as  com- 
pared with  a  450-percent  increase  for  the 
local  communities. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  people  in 
America  know  what  is  going  on.  They 
are  watching  this  bill.  Indiana,  my 
friends,  has  elected  two  new  Senators 
since  the  day  when  that  education  school 
construction  bill  was  tossed  out  the  win- 
dow. They  are  for  this  bill  that  we  have 
pending  on  this  fioor  of  the  House  today. 
They  are  going  to  support  it.  Why?  Be- 
cause under  the  leadership  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  millions  know  the 
true  facts  on  our  school  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  change 
over  America.  The  people  are  beginning 
to  find  out  that  this  is  more  or  less  a 
defense  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago  I  called 
up  General  Hershey  of  the  Federal  selec- 
tive service  and  requested  a  tabulated 
breakdown  by  States  of  boys  who  were 
rejected  in  the-^raft  on  accoimt  of  edu- 
cational deficiencies.  The  startling,  fig- 
ures are  these.  Some  States  have  a  ^good 
record.  About  half  of  the  States  have  a 
poor  record  and  about  14  or  15  of  the 
States  have  from  25  percent  to  35  per- 
cent, and  some  as  high  as  45  percent  of 
the  boys  that  were  taken  in  the  draft 
under  the  selective  service  were  turned 
back  on  accovmt  of  educational  defi- 
ciencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  skip  over 
just  a  few  statistics  here. 

In  one  State  39.8  percent  of  that  State's 
boys  were  sent  home  because  they  were 
educationally  deficient,  most  of  whom 
could  not  read  and  write. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  condition  was  not 
confined,  my  friends,  to  States  on  ac- 
count of  racial  conditions,  41.5  percent 
were  sent  home  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Twenty-nine  percent  were  sent 
home  from  the  State  of  Florida,  38.7  per- 
cent were  sent  home  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  listen  to 
this  one.  This  is  the  choice  of  all,  the 
great  State  of  Arizona.  One  would  think 
that  Arizona  would  certainly  take  care 
of  its  school  students.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama had  44.4  percent  rejections. 
Arizona's  record  was  "white,"  20.5  per- 
cent; Negro,  26.3;  rejectees  for  educa- 
tional deficiency.  They  could  not  get  in- 
to the  armed  services  of  their  country. 
But  some  boy  from  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Washington, 
and  other  States  had  to  take  their  place. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  what  the  State 
of  Washington  did.  They  have  an  excel- 
lent record  of  only  6.7  percent.  The 
State  of  Utah,  5.9  percent;  the  State  of 
Indiana,  9.3  percent;  the  State  of  Maine, 
8.4  percent.  But  when  a  State  had  re- 
jectees up  to  35  and  45  percent  I  believe 
it  is  time  that  this  Congress  should  help 
the  State  ofiftcials  to  do  something  about 
it.  God  forbid  that  we  have  another 
war,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  a  draft 
rejection  record  on  the  part  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Agency  that  might  jeopard- 
ize the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  a  start 
in  the  right  direction.  We  are  going  to 
hear  opponents  get  up  here  on  this  fioor 
of  this  House  and  send  out  this  bugaboo 
about  turning  our  schools  over  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  bill  provides  that  control  remains 
in  the  States  and  local  communities. 
Federal  participation  is  from  a  direc- 
tional advisory  angle.  The  funds  are 
provided  as  follows: 

Local  school  districts,  $1,060  million; 
textbooks,  hbraries,  $100  million;  local 
educational  service,  $100  million;  net- 
work regional  centers,  $45  million;  State 
educational  departments,  $25  million. 

The  States  will  have  control  of  their 
schools  under  this  bill,  but  the  Federal 
Government  is  trying  to  do  something 
to  give  them  money  so  that  the  kids 
can  secure  a  better  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  boys  Grissom  and 
Young  who  finished  this  fiight  yesterday 
were  educated  primarily  by  Uncle. Sam, 
and  it  did  not  hurt  them  to  have  Uncle 
Sam  pay  their  expenses  for  education. 
We  would  not  have  accomplished  these 
grieat  scientific  achievements  if  we  had 
not  this  educational  assistance  from  our 
Government. 

Here  is  what  Secretary  Celebrezze  said 
before^  the  Committee  on  Federal  Con- 
trol^'  ' 

Tlip  Federal  Goverrunent  has  provided  aid 
to  education  In  various  forms  for  many  years 
without  complaints  against  Federal  control. 
They  refer  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  (land 
grants  to  coUeges) ;  the  act  of  1890  making 
cash  grants  to  land-grant  colleges;  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act:  the  Impacted  Area  Aid 
Act  of  1950;  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  and  the  aid  to  higher  education 
acts  adopted  during  the  last  Congress.  In 
a  discussion  with  Representative  Goodell 
during  the  Hoiise  committee  hearings  Secre- 
tary Celebrezze  asked:  "Can  you  cite  to  me 
one  example  In  the  hundred  years  that  the 
J'ederal  Government  has  been  in  the  area 
of  education  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  taken  control  of  a  program?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  aid  to  our 
school  system  is  passed  by  a  large  major- 
ity without  amendments. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMrrTEB  OF  THE  WHOLE 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  2362,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  education  is  the  bul- 
wark of  our  Great  Society.  We  bring 
before  you  today  a  bill  which  recognizes 
as  no  bill  that  has  ever  come  before 
this  great  body  the  importance  of  basic 
education  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
great  American  heritage.  When  Presi- 
dent Jotinson  delivered  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  at  the  beginning  of 
the  89th  Congress,  he  stressed  the 
imique  role  that  education  must  play  if 
we  are  to  achieve  our  goals  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  union.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  nation  cannot  remain 
both  ignorant  and  great.  He  compli- 
mented us  upon  our  tremendous  acl^eve- 
ments  of  the  88th  Congress,  but  called 
even  greater  attention  to  the  needs  be- 
fore us.  This  biU,  H.R.  2362.  would 
strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  in 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Every  aspect  of  our  American  life  de- 
mands more  and  better  education  if  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  our  society.  We  can 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  Federal  par- 
ticipation concentrated  upon  the  se- 
lected few  who  enter  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  We  are  compelled  to 
give  ovu*  most  sincere  and  dedicated  at- 
tention to  the  masses  of  our  American 
youth,  youth  whose  futures  are  bright 
with  promise,  youth  who  give  America 
new  visions  and  new  goals.  We  miist 
not  wait  any  longer — it  is  later  than  you 
think. 

This  bill  before  us  will  be  legislating 
a  basic  principle — education  for  all  of 
America's  children  without  regard  for 
poverty,  cultural  deprivation "^r  any 
other  artificialijh§rrier.  This  iarinciple 
is  consistent  »^  the  basic  dream  of 
America  as  a  nation  of  enlightened  citi- 
zens who  can  act  upon  their  own  think- 
ing. We  cannot  delay — the  hoiu-  is  far 
spent.  All  about  us  we  see  evidence  of 
the  need  for  increased  Federal  support 
to  education.  In  one  State  alone,  49 
percent  of  the  yoimg  men  drafted  for 
service  to  their  country  were  refused  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  academic 
skills  necessary  to  perform  even  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  U.S.  Army.  We  cannot  con- 
cern ourselves  only  with  children 
attending  public  schools.  We  must  be 
interested  in  all  children.  We  know 
that  this  ^111  does  not  meet  every  need, 
but  again  I  say  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Frank 
"Thompson,  we  are  legislating  a  principle. 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  the  con- 
cept of  shared  time  as  a  means  through 
which  Federal  support  might  be  given  to 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools. 
During  hearings  which  I  conducted  on 
this  measure  it  was,  learned  that  already 
35  states  have  had  programs  in  shared 
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time  or  dual  enrollment  covering  many 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  Even  though 
there  had  not  beeit  much  general  dis- 
cussion about  the  idea,  these  experiences 
date  back  more  than  40  years,  and  I 
dare  to  wager  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
here  present  have,  shared  in  experiences 
of  this  kind  during  their  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

During  our  present  hearings  on  H.R. 
2362  we  took  testimony  from  117  wit- 
nesses. Our  printed  record  included 
statements  from  147  additional  persons. 
After  seven  executive  sessions  of  the  full 
committee  we  reported  the  bill  with  a 
23-to-8  bipartisan  vote. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  funds  for 
the  payment  of  private  school  teachers: 
nor  does  it  authorize  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials or  equipment  or  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  private  schools.  It  spe- 
cifically prohibits  any  Federal  funds  be- 
ing used  for  religious  or  sectarian  pur- 
poses and  clearly  states  that: 

The  local  educational  agency  must  provide 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  control  jof 
funds  •  •  •  and  the  title  to  property  de- 
rived shall  be  in  the  public  agency  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  provided  in  this  title  and 
that  a  public  agency  will  administer  such 
funds  and  property.  (Sec.  205,  subsec.  3,  p. 
79.) 

Testimony  taken  from  the  leading 
professional  organizations  and  church 
•organizations  agree  that  there  has  been 
no  violation  of  the  "wall"  of  separation. 
.  The  Justice  Department  has  also  indi- 
cated that  this  bill  is  constitutional. 

Some  fear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  take  control  of  education  if 
this  bill  becomes  public  law,  but  may  I 
remind  you  that  throughout  the  bill  re- 
sponsibility for  the  determination  of  the 
program  and  its  execution  belongs  to  the 
local  and  State  educational  authorities. 
In  title  I — section  205,  subsection  A,  page 
78 — a  local  educational  agency  may  re- 
ceive a  basic  grant  or  a  specfial  incentive 
grant  only  upon  application  therefore 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency.  In  title  II — section  203. 
subsection  A,  page  94 — any  State  which 
desires  to  receive  grants  must  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  a  State  plan.  The 
grants  for  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services  provided  in  title  m 
are  to  be  made  to  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies.  Title  V  is  specif- 
ically for  the  support  and  strengthening 
of  the  State  departments  of  education. 
Hence,  great  care  is  given  to  the  State's 
prerogative  in  the  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration of  public  education. 

However,  may  I  further  remind  you 
that  we  have  generally  accepted  the 
principle  of  aid  to  nonpublic  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  If  this  is  sound  pub- 
lic policy  for  the  select  few  in  higher 
education,  should  it  not  be  equally  sound 
policy  for  our  children  and  youth  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

H.R.  2362,  the  bill  before  you.  pre- 
sents new  landmarks  in  our  struggle  to 
obtain  adequate  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  all  of  Americas 
children.  It  is  a  fivefold  program,  each 
part  of  which  is  directed  toward 
strengthening  and  improving  the  quality 
of  American  education. 

Title  I  would  provide  a  billion  dollars 
of  Federal  funds  to  strengthen  educa- 


tional opportunities  for  5  million  chil- 
dren living  in  families  who  receive  less 
than  $2,000  a  year.  These  young  Amer- 
icans have  been  paralyzed  by  poverty 
and  the  educational  services  have  ne- 
glected to  fill  the  gap  in  their  educa- 
tional experiences.  Left  unchecked, 
poverty's  adverse  effects  become  chronic, 
catagious,  often  leading  to  delinquency 
and  crime.  In  the  slums  the  schools  are 
overcrowded,  many  are  obsolete  and  un- 
safe. At  least  30  percent  of  our  school- 
children go  to  school  in  classes  averag- 
ing 30  or  more  pupils.  In  remote  rural 
areas  schools  often  offer  inadequate  pro- 
grams under  inadequate  facilities.  Title 
I  adds  a  3-year  program  designed  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  establishment, 
expansion,  and  improvement  of  special 
programs  including  the  construction  of 
minimum  school  facilities  where  needed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  of  low-income  fami- 
lies. These  special  programs  might  in- 
clude dbal  enrollment  arrangements — 
shared  time — educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, mobile  educational  services,  re- 
medial education,  preschool  or  after 
school  programs,  additional  instruc- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facil- 
ities, and  other  programs  and  activities 
judged  necessary  for  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  a  disadvantaged  child. 

Local  educational  agencies  would  be 
eligible  for  payments  equal  to,  one-half 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that 
State  multiplied  by  first,  the  number  of 
children — aged  5  to  17 — in  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  income  of  less  than  $2,000; 
and,  second  the  number  of  children  in 
families  receiving  payments  over  $2,000 
under'  the  programs  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  For  the  sec- 
ond and  third  year.  Congress  would  de- 
termine the  low-income  factor.  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title 
would  be  used  essentially  for  improv- 
ing the  education  of  educationally  de- 
prived students.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional effort  must  be  maintained.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  present  formula 
uses  the  State's  per  pupil  expenditure 
figure  for  determining  the  amount  avail- 
able for  each  child. 

Those  who  would  argue  that  the  more 
prosperous  counties  would  be  rewarded 
unduly  neglect  to  look  at  the  full  pic^ 
ture.  For  example,  in  the  10  wealthy 
counties  cited  by  the  opposition,  the  total 
expenditures  for  1962  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  purposes 
was  $466  million.  Under  the  terms  of 
title  I  these  10  coimties  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $8.9  million,  or  1.9  percent 
of  their  operating  school  budgets. 

In  the  case  of  the  10  poor  counties 
cited  by  the  opposition,  the  total  school 
budget  is  $13.2  million.  The  payments 
to  these  districts  under  title  I  would  be 
approximately  $4.5  million,  or  34.2  per- 
cent of  their  1962  school  expenditures. 

Title  n  is  addressed  to  the  important 
problem  of  instructional  resources  in- 
cluding library  resources,  textbooks,  au- 
diovisual materials,  and  other  instruc- 
tional resources.  Particularly  lacking  in 
American  schools  are  electronic  devices, 
audiovisual  materials,  and  other  modem 
techniques  of  instructional  materials. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  authorize  $100 
million  to  be  allotted  to  each  State  on  the 


basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
within  that  State.  This  textbook  pro- 
gram would  introduce  a  new  dimension 
beyond  the  present  library  sei-vices  avail- 
able. It  would  recognize  that  every  child 
must  have  access  to  basic  materials  of 
instruction.  The  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  would  set  the  criteria  to 
be  used  in  selecting  the  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials to  be  provided  under  this  title. 
These  resources  fm-nished  from  the  ex- 
penditures allotted  to  this  title  and  con- 
trol and  administration  of  their  use  shall 
vest  only  in  a  public  agency. 

Materials  purchased  with  Federal 
funds  would  not  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  religious  worship  and  when 
made  available  for  the  use  of  children 
in  nonpublic  schools  would  be  the 
same  as  those  used  or  approved  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  There 
is  a  provision  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  provide  such  resources  to 
students  in  nonpublic  schools  in  those 
States  where  the  State  agency  cannot 
perform  this  function.  Those  who  would 
argue  that  this  is  violation  of  States 
rights  need  only  to  be  reminded  that  this 
is  the  current  practice  in  the  operation  of 
a  hot  lunch  program.  I  wonder  if  the 
opponents  would  "feed  the  body  but  not 
the  mind." 

Title  III,  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services,  proposes  a  5 -year 
program  to  provide  vitally  needed  educa- 
tional services  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  quality  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  It  would  encourage 
the  development  and  establishment  of 
exemplary  elementary  and  secondary 
school  educational  programs  to  serve  as 
models  for  regular  school  programs. 
Special  personnel,  equipment,  and  other 
costly  educational  services  not  normally 
available  in  most  schools  would  be  made 
possible  in  the  educational  centers  pro- 
vided in  this  title. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  programs 
vmder  this  title  will  be  developed  which 
will  enrich  educational  experiences  and 
opportunities  already  provided,  the  local 
educational  agency  must  involve  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
In  the  first  fiscal  year  1966  $100  million 
would  be  distributed  among  the  States. 

Title  IV,  educational  research  and 
training;  Cooperative  Research  Act, 
authorizes  the  training  of  research  per- 
sonnel and  improved  dissemination  of 
ir;iformation  derived  from  educational 
research  and  development.  Authority 
would  be  granted  to  utilize  the  research 
competence  of  research  organizations  not 
now  eligible  to  contribute  to  the  program 
such  as  private  noncollegiate  research 
organizations  and  professional  associa- 
tions. In  addition,  the  program  would 
provide  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  research  facilities  such  as  those 
now  in  operation  at  the  Universities  of 
Pittsburgh,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
Harvard  University.  If  we  are  to  truly 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  our 
schools,  we  must  give  more  assistance  to 
*the  research  facilities  directed  toward 
improving  such  quality. 

Title  V,  grants  to  strengthen  State  de- 
partments of  education.    If  the  State  de- 


partments of  education  are  to  continue 
their  leadership  role  in  the  development 
of  quality  education  for  all  of  America's 
children.  Federal  aid  must  be  given  to 
these  departments.  The  funds  provided 
in  this  title — $25  million — are  very  limit- 
ed indeed  and  serve  only  as  a  stimulation 
to  the  States  in  their  growing  concern 
for  improving  and  strengthening  the 
quality  of  education.  But  they  indicate 
the  Federal  Government  recognizes  that 
even  thougli  we  are  50  sovereign  States, 
we  are  also  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Congress- 
man Carl  Perkins,  not  only  for  his  spe- 
cific efforts  made  in  behalf  of  this  bill, 
but  for  his  lifetime  of  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  American. children,  to  the  efforts 
he  has  mad?  since  he  first  fcame  to  Con- 
gress to  improve  education  on  all  levels 
for  all  children. 

This  is  the  precise  moment  in  history 
for  which  we  have  waited.  We  cannot 
delay  another  moment.  Let  us  pledge  to 
teach  our  children — all  our  children — 
what  they  have  not  been  taught.  Let  us 
teach  all  children  that  America  belongs 
to  them.  Let  us  teach  them  about  Cris- 
pus  Attucks.  I^t  us  teach  them  about 
the  first  congregation  of  Jews  to  settle  in 
Connecticut.  Let  us  teach  them  about 
Lord  Baltimore  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Catholics  to  settle  in  America.  Let  us 
teach  them  about  the  struggle  of  the 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  as  they  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  City  of  Brother- 
ly Love. 

Let  us  teach  every  white  boy  walking 
down  every  dusty  road  in  Georgia  that 
America  belongs  to  him.  Let  us  teach 
every  black  boy  out  of  the  slums  of  Har- 
lem that  America  is  his.  Let  us  teach 
every  poor  white  in  the  mountains  in 
Kentucky  that  the  joys  of  America  be- 
long to  him^  Let  us  ring  our  bells  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  throughout  the  land,  and 
proclaim  that  peace  cannot  come  imtil  all 
know  the  joy  of  wisdopi. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  words  of  the  great 
brooding  father  when  he  said  that  this 
Nation  "will  never  perish  from  the  earth" 
as  long  as  we  maintain 'a  government  of 
the  people — black  and  white — for  the 
people — Jew  and  gentile — and  by  the 
people — Protestant  and  Catholic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  16 
years'  service  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  given  me  a 
deep  appreciation  of  education's  role  and 
legitimate  needs.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  educational  needs  of  the  United 
States  will  be  met  only  when  the  Federal 
Government  accepts  its  responsibility  to 
provide  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
public  education. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  in- 
creasingly critical  needs  of  education — 
at  all  levels — and  I  have  sought  through- 
out my  16  years  of  service  in  this  House 
to  meet  those  needs  by  supporting  and 
.  working  for  broad  and  comprehensive 
aid-to-education  programs,  under  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Presidents. 

And,  while  I  believe  there  should  be 
substantial  Federal  support  of  the  whole 
of  public  education  at  all  levels  and  of 
all  types„I  well  know  that  the  immediate 


priority  legislative  objective  in  the  field 
of  education  must  be  substantial  Federal 
support  for  pubUc  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

In  recognition  of  the  general  needs  in 
education,  we  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  ability  of  our  vocational  education 
system  to  equip  our  citizens  with  the 
vocational  competencies  and  skills  re- 
quired through  the  enactment  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  We 
have  greatly  expanded  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  acquire  baccalaureate  de- 
grees by  strengthening  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  through  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and 
through  the  increased  opportunities  for 
higher  education  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
We  have  enacted  legislation  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  the  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  professional 
health  personnel  so  as  to  assure  our  com- 
munities a  more  adequate  supply  of 
trained  people  in  this  important  field. 

It  has  been  plain  for  us  in  the  Congress 
to  see  that  our  national  defense  needs 
cannot  be  met  without  the  scientists  and 
technicians  to  keep  i>ace  with  technolog- 
ical developments  and  opportunities.  It 
has  been  plain  to  see  that  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  science,  mathematics, 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  college  pro- 
grams to  produce  this  trained  manpower. 
It  has  been  plain  to  see  the  relationship 
between  high  unemployment  rates  and 
the  lack  of  vocational  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

However,  the  very  foundation  of  these 
more  advanced  areas  of  education  and 
training  are  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  systems. 

Just  as  it  is  easier  to  see  the  weak- 
nesses in  that  part  of  the  building  or 
house  which  is  above  the  ground,  it  has 
been  easier  for  the  Congress  and  edu- 
cational groups  in  general  to  move  to 
improve  the  superstructure  of  the  educa- 
tional system  before  addressing  atten- 
tion to  weaknesses  in  the  foundation  of 
the  system. 

However,  it  is  most  evident  that  an 
individual  armed  with  a  solid  basic  edu- 
cation has  acquired  the  ability  to  readily 
acquire  new  loiowledge  and  new  skills 
as  the  processes  of  automation  and  tech- 
nology require  him  to  adjust  to  new 
changes  and  new  job  opportunities. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  inability 
of  many  deserving  students  to  obtain 
college  admission  may  be  based  on  the 
lack  of  funds  locally  to  provide  that  in- 
dividual with  the  appropriate  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

In  my  judgment,  the  House  has  before 
it  today  in  H.R.  2362,  the  greatest  legis- 
lative challenge  ever  faced  by  any  Con- 
gress in  our  Nation's  history. 

Although  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities historically  have  borne  the  major 
responsibility  of  financing  pubUc  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  schools,  they  no 
longer  can  do  so  unassisted.  Property 
taxes,  the  traditional  mainstay  of  school 
support,  today  ar^  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  need  in  many  areas. 

As  our  national  income  depends  more 
and  more  upon  modem  industrial  eco- 
nomic activity,  the  adequacy  of  fixed 
property   as   a   source   of   governmen- 


tal support  declines  proportionately. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  bulk  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  is  not  available  for  support 
of  public  education  by  means  of  the  anti- 
quated system  of  school  support  under 
which  we  still  labor.  Corporate  profits 
and  compensation  of  employees  now  ac- 
count for  more  than  81  percent  of  the 
total  national  income — GPO  publication, 
"Economic  Indicators,  1964."  These  in- 
creasing sources  of  wealth  traditionally 
have  paid  very  httle  taxes  to  support  the 
public  schools.  If  such  wealth  is  to  carry 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  education,  the 
taxes  must  be  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  most  recent  analysis 
available  indicates  that  about  94  percent 
of  taxes  on  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come is  paid  to  the  Federal  Government, 
leaving  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment only  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  taxpaying  power  of  the  major  in- 
come sources  of  the  total  economy  of 
the  Nation — Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  1963.       '. 

This  broader  Federal  tax  base,  I  be- 
lieve, must  be  utilized  for  education. 
There  is  a  national  interest  in  a  well- 
educated  citizenry,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  thQse  greater  tax  re- 
sources, has  both  the  responsibility  and 
the  authority  to  help  State  and  local 
governments  meet  at  least  minimiim  edu- 
cational standards. 

I  believe  that  education  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern;  that  not  only  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  but  our  national  sur- 
vival depends  upon  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. Education  is  big  in  terms  of  its 
impact — education  is  a  paying  invest- 
ment. It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
recent  years  our  investment  in  educa- 
tion has  been  responsible  for  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity. Educational  investment  is  an 
investment  which  results  in  higher  wages 
and  greater  purchasing  ix)wer  for  the 
worker,  and  in  the  new  products  and 
techniques  which  come  from  trained 
minds. 

Deviations  in  the  quality  of  schools 
among  communities  contribute  to  the 
dropout  problem — and  the  dropout 
problem  is  directly  tied  to  poverty 
levels.  A  recent  comprehensive  study 
showed  that  almost  half  of  the  children 
from  lower  income  neighborhoods  do  not 
complete  high  school.  Yet,  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  provision  is  made 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  other  spe- 
cial programs,  the  dropout  rate  is  being 
reduced.  While  these  educational  pro- 
grams cost  money,  they  are  far  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  expense  required  to 
provide  various  welfare  payments  during 
the  course  of  his  life  to  an  underedu- 
cated  person  who  enters  the  work  force 
unable  to  cope  with  the  jobs  available 
but  unfilled. 

The  dollar  loss  to  the  individual  with 
a  poor  education  is  great,  but  so  is  the 
dollar  loss  to  the  Nation  in  lack  of  pur- 
chasing power,  lower  tax  revenues,  and 
rising  welfare  costs. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
grow  rapidly  for  years  to  come.  College 
enrolUnent  will  reach  8,677,000  by  1975. 
compared  with  3,610,000  in  fall  1960. 
Skilled  technicians  will  be  more  and  more 
in    demand    while    the    unskilled    and 
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undereducated  will  find  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  find  employment.  Failure  to 
provide  each  child,  regardless  of  his  geo- 
graphic location  or  his  economic  status, 
with  a  sound  basic  education  as  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  base  his  vocational  or 
professional  training,  can  condemn  him 
to  a  future  of  bleak  poverty  and  frustra- 
tion. Such  failure  must  be  prevented 
by  effective  Federal  action. 

Every  extraneous  matter  that  could  be 
pressed  into  service  has  been  seized  upon 
to  confuse  the  issue,  which  can  be  veiy 
simply  statedT^Do  the  American  people 
honestly  want  the  best  public  schools  and 
the  best  public  education  that  can  be 
provided  for  the  youth  of  this  Nation? 

Last  summer  President  Johnson,  asked 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  educational 
minds  in  this  Nation  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  He  gave  them  a  single  in- 
struction: "Find  out  how  we  can  best 
invest  each  education  dollar  so  that  it 
will  do  the  most  good." 

The  educators  decided  that  the  Na- 
tion's first  job  was  to  help  the  schools 
serving  the  children  from  the  very  lowest 
income  groups.  These  families  consti- 
tute the  No.  1  burden  in  this  Nation  on 
our  public  'school  system.  These  fam- 
ilies, we  know,  cannot  bear  their  share 
of  the  taxes  to  help  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  unless  their  (Children  get  a  good 
education  we  know  that  they  become,  as 
President  Johnson  has  said,  "tax  eaters 
instead  of  taxpayers."  That  is  why  this 
administration  has  placed  top  priority 
on  breaking  the  vicious  cycle  that  today 
threatens  the  future  of  about  5  million 
children  in  this,  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth. 

In  thMTeeks  since  the  President's  spe- 
cial message  on  education,  January  12, 
his  proposal  for  overcoming  shortcomings 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  truly  been  put  at  the  top  of 
America's  agenda — just  as  the  President 
hoped  it  would  be.  In  my  16  years  in 
Congress  no  domestic  measure  ever  pre- 
sented by  any  President  to  any  Cong 
has  ever  generated  greater  congressic 
interest  and  support. 

All  studies  show  that  education's 
ficiencies  are  nowhere  more  marked  tl 
in  the  poverty  of  the  schools  that  serve 
the  children  of  the  poor — this  is  true  in 
the  heart  of  our  great  cities  and  through- 
out many  rural  communities  in  America. 
One-third  of  the  children  in  the  15 
largest  school  systems  of  the  Nation  need 
special  educational  help — are  classified  as 
"educationally  disadvantaged."  In  the 
Inner  city  schools  of  these  cities,  as  many 
as  60  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  10th  grade  drop  out  before  gradua- 
tion. TJp  to  80  percent  of  all  school  drop- 
outs come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
educationally  deprived  school  children — 
those  in  the  inner  city  schools  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas.  Our  draft  rejection 
rates  for  educational  deficiencies  are  al- 
most 50  percent  in  some  areas  of  the 
Nation — in  all  areas  they  are  high  enough 
to  be  of  real  national  concern.  This  need 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  8  million  adults  who  have  completed 
Ifess  than  5  years  of  school.  The  need  is 
apparent  from  the  20  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  our  18-  to  24-year-olds. 


In  many  instances  the  record  discloses 
that  the  inadequate  tax  base  at  the  local 
level  for  educational  purposes  has  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  fully  effec- 
tive school  systems  and,  as  a  result,  the 
children  suffer.  In  many  of  our  cities 
and  rural  mining  communities  and  other 
areas  throughout  America,  poverty  has 
reduced  local  resources  to  the  peril  point. 

As  President  Johnson  reminded  us  in 
his  special  message  on  education: 

We  can  measure  the  cost — of  neglect — In 
even  starh^r  terms.  We  now  spend  about 
$450  a  year  per  child  In  our  public  schools. 
But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delin- 
quent youth  in  a  detention  home,  $2,500  a 
year  for  a  family  on  relief,  $3,500  a  year  for 
a  criminal  in  State  prison. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  use  edu- 
cation— the  very  best  education  we  can 
provide — for  those  who  have  been  tradi- 
tionally neglected  by  our  schools  and  are 
most  dangerously  neglected  today.  If  we 
can  reduce  the  costs  of  crime,  delin- 
■  quency,  unemployment,  and  welfare  in 
the  future  by  well-directed  spending  on 
education  now,  certainly,  on  this  count 
alone,  we  will  have  made  a  sound  invest- 
ment. 

The  measure  we  are  considerifig  today 
has  been  given  extensive  and  intensive 
consideration  by  the  education  commit- 
tees and  si;bcommitt«es  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. My  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation took  favorable  action  after  the 
most  extensive  hearings  devoted  to  a 
single  legislative  proposal  in  recent  his- 
tory. The  hearings  lasted  8  to  10  hours 
a  day  for  about  2  weeks.  The  executive 
sessions  of  both  my  subcommittee  and 
Chairman'PowELL's  full  committee,  dur- 
ing which  amendments  were  considered, 
consumed  many  additional  days  and 
hours. 

Although  the  President's  proposal 
came  through  the  full  committee  and 
the  House  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education  substantially  intact,  numerous 
perfecting  amendments  which  improve 
the  operation  of  the  act  while  maintain- 
ing the  original  purpose  were  adopted. 

I  know  and  regret  that  some  Members 
will  try  to  revive  the  so-called  church- 
state  fight,  though  that  matter  is  totally 
irrelevant  since  every  provision  of  every 
title  of  this  legislation  has  been  drawn 
under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  to  constitutionality, 
and  found  to  be  totally  without  fault. 

I  particularly  and  specifically  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  for  their  tireless,  dedicated  efforts 
^n  helping  bring  this  measure  into  being. 
Their  constituents — no,  the  entire  Na- 
tion^owe  these  gentlemen  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  outstanding  and 
knowledgeable  guidance  and  contribu- 
tions. 

From  all  the  available  evidence,  the 
greatest  need  for  strengthening  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs 
lies  in  those  schools  having  high  concen- 


trations of  children  coming  from  low- 
income  families.  There  is  a  high  corre- 
lation between  family  income  and  under- 
achievement  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert Taf  t  declared : 

Education  is  primarily  a  State  fvmctlou, 
but  in  the  field  of  education,  as  In  the  fields 
of  health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  secondary  obligation 
to  see  that  there  Is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
In  the  United  States. 

H.R.  2362  has  as  its  major  purpose 
in  the  words  of  the  President  in  his  edu- 
cation message  to  "Bring  better  educa- 
tion to  millions  of  disadvantaged  youth 
who  need  it  most." 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  directed  specifically 
to  strengthening  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  those  schools  where  there  are  con- 
centrations of  children  coming  from 
low-income  families.  This  title  takes  a 
substantial  step  forward  in  giving  poor 
school  districts  and  poor  schools  the  abil- 
ity to  offer  programs  of  instruction  which 
will  eliminate  the  lack  of  educational  op- 
portunity. Almost  $1.1  billion  of  the 
total  of  approximately  $1.5  billion  called 
for  under  this  bill  is  allocated  under 
title  I. 

In  many  rural  areas  and  in  small 
school  districts  the  impact  of  title  I  will 
provide  as  much  as  a  30-percent  increase 
in  local  school  budgets  during  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  such  communities  the  lack  of 
local  financial  resoui'ces  have  kept  these 
school  districts  from  keeping  pace  with 
new  teaching  techniques,  new  equipment, 
and  adequate  curriculum  offei'ings.  In 
most  of  these  school  districts  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditures  are  well  below 
the  State  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  the  State  in  which  the  district  is  lo- 
cated. F\inds  in  these  districts  have  not 
been  available  to  provide  such  important 
program  improving  projects  as:  Inserv- 
ice  training  for  teachers,  additional 
teaching  personnel  to  reduce  class  size, 
supervisory  personnel  and  full-time  spe- 
cialists for  improvement  of  instruction, 
iristitutes  for  training  teachers  in  spe- 
cial skills,  supplementary  instructional 
materials  and  equipment,  audiovisual 
equipment  and  other  newly  developed 
special  educational  media,  language  lab- 
oratories, science  and  reading  labora- 
tories, and  laboratories  for  modern  in- 
sti-uction  in  other  subject  areas.  Par- 
ticularly lacking,  in  these  school  dis- 
tricts, has  been  the  financial  resources  to 
offer  preschool  instruction.  Funds  under 
title  I  will  be  available  to  local  public 
school  districts  to  strengthen  programs 
in  public  schools  for  these  and  other 
projects  and  programs  which  will  im- 
prove educational  opportunity  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

In  addition  to  these  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  can  be  used  for  the 
strengthening  of  public  school  programs, 
the  bill  requires  some  broadening  of  pub- . 
lie  educational  programs  and  services  in 
which  elementary  and  secondary  school 
pupils  who  are  not  enrolled  in  public 
school  may  participate.  The  extent  of 
the  broadened  services  will  reflect  the 
extent  that  there  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged pupils  within  the  area  served 
by  the  school  district  who  do  not  attend 
public  school. 
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No  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes  any 
grant  for  providing  any  services  to  a 
private  institution.  Nor  does  the  bill  au- 
thorize f imds  for  the  payment  of  private 
teachers.  It  does  not  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  or  equipment  or  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  any  private 
school. 

However,  consistent  with  the  number 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in  the 
school  district  who  are  enrolled  in  non- 
public elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  local  public  educational  agency  will 
make  provision,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  for  including  special  educational 
services  and  arrangements  such  as  dual 
enrollment,  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, educational  media  centers,  and 
mobile  educational  services  and  equip- 
ment in  which  such  children  can  par- 
ticipate. 

Specific  language  has  been  adopted  in 
the  bill  to  assure  that  the  local  public 
educational  agency  will  maintain  admin- 
istrative supei'vision  and  control  of  the 
programs  provided  and  that  the  title  to 
any  property  constructed  or  purchased 
shall  be  in  a  public  agency  and  that  a 
public  agency  will  administer  the  funds 
and  the  property  for  the  purposes  of  the 
title. 

THE  FORMULA  USED  IN  THE  BlXi-   IS  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  INGENIOUS  EVER  DEVELOPED  TO  DISTREB- 

tni:  FUNDS  to  areas  of  specific  neh) 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  was  ex- 
pended by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  in  exploring  all  ramifications 
of  the  foi-mula.  *. 

The  committee  considered  a  large 
amount  of  educational  statistics,  eco- 
nomic statistics,  and  formula  variations 
In  an  effort  to  find  alternative  approaches 
which  would  produce  greater  equity.  No 
other  formula  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee attacks  the  problem  as  effectively 
and  as  equitably  as  the  foimula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  in  title  I.  The  for- 
mula would  distribute  $1.06  billion  to 
local  public  school  districts  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children  in  those  school  districts. 

As  has  been  previously  observed,  there 
is  a  strong  correlation  between  income 
and  educational  deprivation.  Census 
data  are  available  to  the  county  level  to 
show  the  number  of  children  ages  5  to 
17 — school  age — who  come  from  families 
whose  income  is  less  than  $2,000  per  an- 
num. Accordingly,  an  entitlement  for 
the  school  districts  within  a  county 
would  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  such  children  plus  additional 
children  whose  families  received  more 
than  $2,000  under  AFDC  by  50  percent 
of  the  average  per  pupil  current  expend- 
iture in  the  State.  Thus,  within  a  State, 
the  payment  to  poor  school  districts  will 
be  equalized  to  the  State  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  and  will  enable  sharp 
and  decisive  upgrading  and  enrichment 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grams in  those  schools  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  educationally  deprived 
children.  The  formula  has  had  the 
greatest  support  of  any  formula  of  dis- 
tribution ever  proposed.  The  formula 
has  had  Its  critics  but  their  alternatives 
create  much  greater  inequities  than  the 
supposed  inequities  they  seek  to  cure. 


In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well 
to  observe  that  some  have  criticized  the 
formula  because  of  the  $2,000  level  of 
income  used  in  determining  the  number 
of  children  upon  which  a  distribution  of 
funds  is  to  be  made.  Some  say  that  the 
$2,000  income  level  does  not  represent 
as  severe  a  state  of  poverty  in  one  area 
as  in  another  area.  To  some  extent  this 
certainly  may  be  true,  but  wherever  con- 
centrations of  children  are  found  com- 
ing from  families  with  that  level  of  in- 
come, no  one  can  deny  that  a  state  of 
deprivation  exists.  Moreover,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  degree  of  poverty  which  may 
occur  from  area  to  area  under  the  $2,000 
family  income  level  is  to  a  great  extent 
compensated  by  the  factor  in  the  for- 
mula which  pays  the  school  district  for 
each  such  child  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditures  in  that  State. 
Moreover,  the  per  pupil  expenditure  fac- 
tor reflects  the  varying  costs  from  area 
to  area  of  providing  educational  services 
and  programs. 

In  the,  minority  report,  the  case  of  10 
so-called  wealthy  counties  is  compared 
to  the  case  of  10  so-called  poor  counties. 
The  minority  fails  to  disclose  all  of  the 
facts  in  their  analysis  of  these  20  coim- 
ties.  What  they  have  concealed  is  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  funds  under  title 
I  on  the  local -school  district's  elemen- 
taiT  and  secondary  education  programs. 
For  example,  in  the  10  wealthy  counties 
cited,  the  total  expenditures  for  1962 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  purposes  was  roughly  $467  mil- 
lion. Under  the  terms  of  title  I  these 
10  so-called  wealthy  counties  would  re- 
ceive approximately  $8.9  million,  or  1.9 
percent  of  their  operating  school  budget. 
In  the  case  of  the  10  poor  counties  cited 
by  the  minority,  this  total  school  budget 
is  $13.2  million.  The  payments  to  these 
districts  under  title  I  would  be  approxi- 
mately $4.5  million,  or  34.2!  percent  of 
their  1962**school  expenditures.  Thus 
the  impact  in  title  I  on  the  poor  coun- 
ties will  enable  a  sharp  and  decisive  up- 
grading and  enrichment  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  programs.  In 
the  wealthier  school  districts,  much 
smaller  percentage  increases  will  result 
but  increases  which  nevertheless  will 
enable  the  pinpointing  of  projects  and 
programs  to  provide  needed  special  edu- 
cational sei-vices  to  the  educationally  de- 
prived children  clustered  in  pockets  of 
poverty  in  the  wealthier  counties. 

There  are  situations  in  all  the  so- 
called  wealthy  counties  similar  in  con- 
dition to  Toby  Town  in  Montgomery 
County,  which  was  given  such  promi- 
nent play  in  a  Washington  newspaper 
last  Sunday,  though  they  may  be  city 
slums  instead  of  suburban  pockets  of 
poverty.  We  are  concerned  that  de- 
prived children  be  helped  wherever  they 
reside. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  table  showing  the  im,- 
pact  of  Federal  funds  under  title  I  in 
the  20  counties  cited  by  the  minority. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  formula  uses  1960  census 
data.  Ajtoittedly,  1960  census  data 
would  not  be  as  useful  as  1965  census 
data  if  such  were  available.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  1960  cen- 


sus data  has  only  been  available  since 
1962. 
The  table  follows: 

"Rich  versus  poor  counties" — The  impact  of 
Federal  furids  under  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


11- 

Federal 

Esti- 

contribu- 

1962 edu- 

mated 

tion  as  a 

County 

cational 

fiscal 

percent  of 

expendi- 

1966 

1962  edu- 

tures > 

Federal 

cational 

payment 

expendi- 
tures 

*• 

Montgomery,  Md 

$44, 073 

$573 

1.3 

Arlington,  Va 

14,050 

236 

1.7 

Fairfax,  Va 

26,950 

349 

1.3 

Du  Page,  ni 

33,159 

444 

1.3 

Marin,  Calif 

16,544 

339 

2.0 

Westcliester,  N.Y 

103, 169 

2,189 

2.1 

Bergen,  N.J 

72, 214 

1,315 

1.8 

Union,  N.J 

44,229 

1.063 

2.4 

Montgomery,  Pa 

51,567 

857 

1.7 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

60.728 

1,554 

2.6 

Total 

466,683 

8,919 

1.9 

Grant,  W.Va 

507 
1,504 
2.197 

125 
432 
745 

24.7 

Falls,  Tex 

28.7 

Sunflower,  Miss 

33.9 

Knox,  Ky  

1.475 
1.244 

471 

31.9 

Tensas,  La. 

329 

26.4 

Williamsburg,  S.C 

2.248 

811 

36.1 

Sumter,  Ala 

1:^ 

1,129 
620 

391 

647 
300 
357 

37.3 

Holmes,  Miss 

^!6 

Breathitt,  Ky.. 

TimiPft,  Miss 

57.6 

Total.. 

13, 197 

508 

34.2 

'  Taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Censils.  Census  of 
Governments,  1962,  vol.  IV,  No.  4,  "Compendium  of 
Government  Finances,"  table  53,  "Education  Other 
Than  Capital  Outlay."  This  is  the  latest  uniform 
listing  by  county  of  educational  expenditures. 

It  does  take  time  to  process  such  in- 
formation. The  bill  requires  the  use  of 
the  most  recent  census  data  that  is  avail- 
able. However,  the  use  of  1960  census 
data  is  the  most  reliable  and  accurate 
data  imiformly  applicable  to  all  of  the 
States  on  which  to  make  a  distribution. 
In  fact,  the  alternative  proposals  with 
respect  to  formulas  which  have  been  sug- 
gested and  which  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  would  make 
use  of  the  same  census  data. 

As  I  have  previously  observed,  census 
data  are  available  to  enable  the  formula 
to  result  in  an  allocation  for  every  county 
in  the  United  States.  In  some  instances 
census  data  are  available  to  enable  such 
a  breakdown  to  cities  and  towns.  If 
census  data  are  available  for  determin- 
ing the  amounts  which  will  be  available 
for  school  districts  within  a  county,  the 
terms  of  the  legislation  require  its  use. 

When  census  data  are  not  available 
below  the  county  level,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  will  provide  for  allocations 
to  the  school  districts  on  the  basis  of 
uniformly  available  data  for  such  dis- 
tricts which  will  correlate  highly  with 
educational  deprivation.  This  could  in- 
clude such  measures  as  reading  compre- 
hension levels,  and  children  receiving 
support  under  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

In  considering  the  legislation,  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education,  in  ex- 
tensive' hearings,  had  the  benefit  of  the 
testimony  of  constitutional  lawyers,  re- 
ligious group  representatifes,  and  educa- 
tors and  education  associations.  Ex- 
pressions of  concern  were  not  directed 
at  the  major  purpose  and  thrust  of  the 
legislation  but  about  specific  wording  of 
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sections.  In  this  connection,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Arthur  S.  Fleming,  representing 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ,  testified  late  in  January,  and  I 
quote : 

I  have  no  hesitancy,  therefore,  in  stating 
that  the  national  council  supports  the  basic 
principles  Incorporated  In  the  proposal  to 
make  Federal  funds  available  to  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  In  school  at- 
tendance areas  having  a  high  concentration 
of  disadvantaged  children.  We  believe  that 
It  is  a  basically  sound  proposal.  We  wel- 
come it. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  t^e  veiT  helpful 
suggestions  given  us  by  the  many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, amendments  were  made  to  the 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  bill.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments, Arthur  Fleming  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
where  the  following  questions  and  an- 
swers were  given: 

Senator  Yarborough  presiding  pro  tem- 
pore. Dr.  Fleming,  have  you  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  amendments  to  this  bill 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  House  sub- 
committee? 

Dr.  Fleming.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have, 
anjd  I  have  a  committee  print  of  the  House 
bill  here  with  me. 

Senator  Yarborough,  Do  these  amend- 
ments as  added  in  the  House  subcommittee, 
In  your  opinion,  meet  the  objections  that  you 
have  in  your  statement  or  not? 

Dr.  Fleming.  In  my  opinion  they  do. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thej^o? 

Dr.  Fleming.  They  do  meet-tnapolnts  that 
I  have  made  in  my  testimony. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  major  amendments  adopted  by  the 
general  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee and  a  statement  rebutting  the 
minority  views  on  H.R.  2362  which  are 
contained  in  House  Report  No.  143: 
Major  Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Educ.\tion  Act  of  1965  Adopted 

BY  THE  GENER.AL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION IN  Reporting  the  Measure  to  the 
Full  Committee,  Febru.«iy  5,  1965 

I 
Amended  section  205  of  title  I  to  require 
that  a  public  agency  administer  the  funds 
and   property   provided    under   title    I   and 
'retain  title  to  property. 

n 

Amended  section  4  of  title  I  to  prevent 
fufads  provided  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  being 
counted  in  the  Impacted  areas  formula  In 
computing  entitlements  under  that  educa- 
tional program. 

m 

Adopted  an  amendment  to  title  I  requiring 
the  Congress  to  flx  factors  in  the  formula 
for  the  2d  and  3d  fiscal  years  of  title  I's 
operation,  thus  in  effect,  requiring  congres- 
sional authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

rv 

Amended  section  201  of  title  n  authorizing 
appropriations  of  $100  million  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
requiring  additional  congressional  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  the  next  en- 
suing 4  fiscal  years  of  that  title's  operation. 


Added  a  new  section  205  to  title  II   (re- 
nvimberlng  subsequent  sections) .    The  new 


title  requires  that  the  title  to  all  library 
resources  and  textbook  material  vest  only 
in  a  public  agency  and  that  a  public  au- 
thority have  sole  control  and  administration 
of  the  use  of  such  material.  One  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  to  require  the  textbook 
material  be  made  available  to  students  on 
a  loan  basis  only. 

VI 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $100  million 
for  title  III  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  required 
additional  congressional  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  next  ensuing  4  fiscal 
years  of  title  Ill's  operation. 

VII 

Amended  section  304  of  title  III  so  as  to 
authorize  grants  to  local  public  educational 
agencies  only  and  required  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  for  the  participation  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  title  III  pro- 
grams of  persons  who  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources 
of  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  supplemental 
services.  This  differs  from  the  original  pro- 
vision which  would  have  permitted  grants  to 
nonpubU^  agencies  and  would  have  required 
institutional  representation  on  any  agency 
carrying  out  a  supplemental  educational 
service  with  Federal  grants. 

VIII 

Amended  section  401  of  title  IV  which 
deals  with  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
amendments  to  absolutely  prohibit  grants  or 
contracts  with  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions for  training  in  sectarian  Instruction  or 
for  v^rk  to  be  done  in  an  institution  or  a 
department  or  branch  of  an  institution 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
miiilsters  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon,  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects.  Previously  the 
amended  section  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  universities  and 
colleges  to  assist  in  providing  training  and 
research  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
amendment  makes  clear  that  the  grants  can- 
not be  used  for  any  religious  or  sectarian  re- 
search or  teacher  training. 

IS 

Also  amended  the  definition  of  "research 
and  related  purposes"  In  section  403  of  title 
IV  so  as  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  such 
terms  does  not  include  research,  research 
training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  sectarian  instruction  or  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  derived  therefrom. 

X 

Amended  section  501  of  title  V,  Increasing 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies from  $10  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  requiring  additional  congressional 
authorization  for  the  next  ensuing  4  fiscal 
years.  In  addition,  this  amendment  also 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  the  States 
match  the  grants  for  the  first  2  fiscal  years. 

XI 

Extended  the  existing  Impacted  areas  pro- 
gram (due  to  expire  fiscal  year  1966)  to  fiscal 
year  1968  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  new  title  II  being  added  to 
public  Law  874. 

A  Summary  op  Committee  Amendments  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  March  2,  1965 

title  i 
( p )  Approved  an  amendment  to  insert "  (in- 
c  ..ding  preschool  programs)"  in  section  201. 
This  is  the  declaration  of  policy  section.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  preschool  programs  Is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  public  local  educational  agencies 
may  Improve  educational  opportunities  for 
educationally  deprived  children. 


(b)  Adopted  an  amendment  to  section  205 
to  make  clear  that  nothing  in  that  section 
should  be  deemed  to  preclude  one  or  more 
school  districts  (at  their  option)  froto  com- 
bining their  grants  for  the  purpose  of  initiat- 
ing a  more  effective  program. 

(c)  Adopted  amendments  which  made  clear 
that  educational  programs  conducted  by  local 
public  school  agencies  would  be  available  to 
all  children  in  those  portions  of  title  I  which 
dealt  with  special  dual  enrollment,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  and  mobile  edu- 
cational services. 

(d)  Approved  amendments  to  title  I  which 
win  assure  that  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies will  see  to  the  adoption  of  procedures 
for  the  objective  measurement  of  educational 
achievement  as  one  of  the  means  of  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  meet- 
ing the  public  educational  needs  of  children 
from  low  income  families  and  that  reports 
of  such  agency  will  include  such  informa-. 
tion.  f 

(e)  Adopted  an  amendment  to  Include  Ip 
the  formula  children  who  are  on  public  as- 
sistance (ADC),  coming  from  families  whose 
annual  income  is  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

(f )  Adopted  an  amendment  to  assure  that 
effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  for  ob- 
taining and  distributing  tb  teachers  and 
school  administrators  significant  Information 
derived  from  educational  research  demon- 
stration and  similar  projects. 

(g)  Adopted  an  amendment  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Council  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  within  90  days  after  tlie  en- 
actment of  title  I,  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  administration  and  operation  of  title 
I.  The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers and  in  addition  to  their  function  of 
making  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  title  and  its  administration  and 
operation,  the  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year  beginning  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  title.  Such  report  and  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  together  with  the  President's  com- 
ments and  recommendations. 

(h)  Approved  subcommittee  amendments 
which  require  that  a  public  agency  admin- 
ister the  funds  and  property  and  retain  title 
to  such  under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

(1)  Approved  subcommittee  amendment 
requiring  the  Congress  to  fix  the  factor  In 
the  formula  for  the  second  and  third  fiscal 
year  of  title  I's  operation,  thus  in  effect,  re- 
quiring congressional  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

(J)  Amended  section  4  of  title  I  to  pre- 
vent funds  provided  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  being 
counted  In  the  impacted  areas  formula  in 
computing  entitlements  under  that  educa- 
tional program. 

(k)  Extended  the  existing  Impacted  areas 
program  (due  to  expire  fiscal  year  1966)  to 
fiscal  year  1968  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
expiration  date  of  th^  new  title  n  being 
added  to  Public  Law  874. 

TITLE  n 

(a)  Approved  subcommittee  amendments 
requiring  that  a  public  agency  retain  title 
t«r  textboolts,  library  resources  and  public 
Instructional  materials  made  available  on  a 
loan  basis  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students. 

(b)  Adopted  language  which  assured  that 
such  materials  would  be  available  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  the  schools  in  which 
they  were  enrolled. 

(c)  Adopted  clarifying  language  which 
makes  clear  that  libtary  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  materials 
are  not  being  made  available  to  schools  but 
to  children  and  teachers. 

(d)  Adopted  an  amendment  reserving 
2  percent  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  title 
n  for  allotment  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
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Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Island,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(e)  Amended  section  201  of  title  II  au- 
thorizing appropriations  of  $100  million  for 
the  purposes  of  title  n  for  fiscal  year  1966 
and  requiring  additional  congressional  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  next 
ensuing  4  fiscal  years  of  that  title's  opera- 
tion. 

TITLE  in 

(a)  Approved  subcommittfe  amendments 
including  the  amendment  requiring  grants 
made  available  under  title  III  to  be  made  to 
a  local  public  educational  agency  or  local 
public  educational  agencies. 

(b)  Identified  "physical  education,  recrea- 
tion" as  one  of  the  many  program  objectives 
authorized  for  supplemental  service  and  cen- 
ter projects. 

(c)  Adopted  an  amendment  authorizing 
the  Commissioner  to  reserve  not  in  excess 
of  2  percent  from  the  sums  appropriated  for 
title  III  to  be  apportioned  among  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  further 
adopted  amendment  excluding  such  entities 
from  the  term  "State",  and  adopted  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  definitions  con- 
tained in  title  VI. 

(d)  Adopted  amendment  to  title  in  to 
emphasize,  in  connection  with  any  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  construction  of  facilities,  the 
need  for  planning  such  facilities  for  multi- 
purpose use  for  artistic  and  cultural  activi- 
ties after  normal  school  hours. 

(e)  Authorized  appropriations  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  title  III  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  re- 
quired additional  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  next  ensuing 
4  fiscal  years  of  title  Ill's  operation. 

TITLE    IV 

(a)  Adopted  an  amendment  to  Include  "in- 
formation /Concerning  promising  educational 
practices  developed  in  the  programs  carried 
out  under^  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965"  as  information  to  be 
disseminated  under  the  cooperative  research 
expanded  program  authorized  by  title  IV. 

(b)  Adopted  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendation  of  a  panel  of  spe- 
cialists who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  assist  him  in  making  his 
evaluation  of  cooperative  research  grant  pro- 
posals. Formerly  this  section  required  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  "specialists." 

(c)  Adopted  amendments  to  assure  that 
one  of  the  activities  authorized  by  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  title  IV  was  the  dis- 
semination of  information  requiring  the  in- 
novations and  developments  produced  by  oo- 
operatlve  research. 

(d)  Amended  section  401  of  title  IV  which 
deals  with  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
amendments  to  absolutely  prohibit  grants  or 
contracts  with  higher  educational  institu- 
tions for  training  In  sectarian  Instruction 
or  for  work  to  be  done  in  an  institution  or  a 
department  or  branch  of  an  Institution 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects.  Previously  the 
amended  section  authorized  the  Commission- 
er to  make  grants  to  universities  and  colleges 
to  assist  in  providing  training  and  research  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  amendment 
makes  clear  that  the  grants  cannot  be  used 
for  any  religious  or  sectarian  research  or 
teacher  training. 

(e)  Also  amended  the  definition  of  "re- 
search and  related  purposes"  in  section  403 
of  title  rv  so  as  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  such  term  does  not  include  research, 
research  training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations 
in  the  field  of  sectarian  instruction  or  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived  there- 
from. 


TITLE    V 

(a)  Adopted  an  amendment  to  authorize 
State  educational  agencies  to  use  title  V 
grant  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
consultative  and  teclinical  assistance  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  "school  health,  physical 
education  and  recreation"  among  the  other 
activities  already  authorized  with  the  use 
of  title  V  funds. 

(b)  Changed  the  date  (formerly  1968)  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on 
State  Departments  of  Education  so  that  the 
organization  of  such  council  will  take  place 
"within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  title  V." 

(c)  Adopted  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Advisory  Council  to  make  an  annual  report 
of  its  findings  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  enactment  of  title  V  and  further 
requiring  the  Secretary^  to  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  his  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. 

(d)  Amended  section  501  of  title  V,  in- 
creasing the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  from  $10  to  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  requiring  additional 
congressional  authorization  for  the  next  en- 
suing 4  fiscal  years.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment also  eliminated  the  requirement  that 
the  States  match  the  grants  for  the  first 
2  fiscal  years. 
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the  minority's  alternative 
Throughout  the  minority  report  the  view- 
points refiect  a  failure  to  give  accurate  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  the  legislation. 

In  general,  the  minority  professes  to  recog- 
nize a  great  problem  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  deprived  children 
and  a  commitment  to  meet  those  problems, 
and  ill  the  same  breath,  offers  a  substitute 
which  would  eliminate  half  of  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  helped  by  the 
committee  bill  and  reduce  the  funds  devoted 
to  their  education  by  more  than  70  percent. 
Moreover,  their  proposal,  masquerading  as 
an  educational  measure,  is  in  reality  a  tax 
credit  proposal  giving  some  taxpayers  wind- 
falls, others  Government  subsidy,  and  pro- 
viding the  schools  with  nothing. 

THE  distribution  OF  FUNDS 

The  minority  deceptively  maintains  that 
the  distribution  of  funds  would  be  wasteful 
and  inequitable,  and  in  an  effort  to  prove 
this  premise,  cites  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  10  wealthy  counties  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  to  10  poor  counties.  What 
they  have  concealed  in  their  analysis  is  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  funds  under  title  I  on 
the  local  school  district's  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  in  these  20 
counties.  For  example,  in  the  10  wealthy 
counties  cited  by  the  minority,  the  total 
expenditures  for  1962  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  purposes  was  $466  mil- 
lion. Under  the  terms  of  title  I  these  10 
counties  would  receive  approximately  $8.9 
million  or  1.9  percent  of  their  operating 
school  budgets. 

In  the  case  of  th^  10  poor  counties  cited 
by  the  minority,  the  total  school  budget  is 
$13.2  million.  The  pajrments  to  these  dis- 
tricts under  title  I  would  be  approximately 
$4.5  million  or  34.2  percent  of  their  1962 
school  expenditures. 

Thus  the  impact  in  title  I  on  the  poor 
counties  will  enable  a  sharp  and  decisive 
upgrading  and  enrichment  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  where  there 
are  concentrations  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

In  the  wealthier  school  districts,  much 
smaller  percentage  increases  will  result  from 
title  I,  increases  which  nevertheless  require 


the  pinpointing  of  programs  to  provide 
needed  special  educational  services  to  the 
educationally  deprived  child  clustered  in 
pockets  of  poverty  even  In  the  wealthiest 
counties. 

The  minority  would  give  the  impression 
that  It  favored  amendments  to  more  closely 
direct  the  bill  toward  poverty  needs,  but  in 
effect,  their  proposals  would  have  eliminated 
any  of  the  bill's  benefits  for  3  million  chil- 
dren who  are  uiunlstakably,  by  any  calcu- 
lation, children  of  poverty. 

CENSUS    DATA 

The  minority  makes  obtuse  criticism  of 
the  formula's  use  of  1960  census  data.  Ad- 
mittedly this  is  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able for  a  uniform  distribution  of  funds  to 
identify  concentrations  of  poverty  children. 
Even  the  minority  recognizes  this  fact  be- 
cause in  their  so-called  substitute,  1960  cen- 
sus data  would  be  used  for  the  distribution 
of  an  extremely  modest  program  for  3-  to  8- 
year-olds. 

In  a  further  effort  to  support  the  minority 
contention  that  the  formula  for  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  is  inequitable,  allocations  to 
Texas,  Maine,  and  Florida  are  cited.  In  this 
Connection,  the  minority  report  states — 
"Texas,  Maine,  and  Florida,  for  example, 
have  approximately  equal  per  capita  income 
(which  is  often  used  as  one  index  of  State 
ability  to  support  education),  yet  this  bill 
would  give  Texas  twice  as  much  per  school- 
age  child  ($31)  as  Maine  would  receive  ($15) , 
and  half  again  as  much  as  Florida  would  re- 
ceive ($21)."      « 

What  the  minority  failed  to  state  was  that 
in  Maine  there  are  20,000  kids  /coming  from 
families  with  less  than  $2,000'  per  annum. 
On  the  other  hand,  Texas  has  386,599,  and 
Florida  143,000  of  such  children.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  formula  utilizes 
the  most  recent  and  reliable  data  to  focus 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  where  there  are  num- 
bers of  educationally  deprived  children  to 
aid  such  children  wherever  they  are  foimd. 
whether  in  poor,  average,  or  wealthy  coun- 
ties, and  the  resulting  grants  of  funds  will 
make  substantial  and  meaningless  contribu- 
tions to  the  abilities  of  local  school  districts 
to  do  something  for  them. 

preschool  education 

The  minority  report  places  great  emphasis 
on  preschool  training,  and  in  an  effort  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  H.R.  2362, 
makes  this  false  statement:  "Through  omit- 
ting preschool  training,  H.R.  2362  fails  to 
cover  the  most  Important  educational  period 
in  one's  life."  Thus  the  minority  chooses  to 
ignore  or  has  not  read  the  very  first  section  of 
the  bill,  section  201,  which  appears  on  page 
70,  and  in  part  states:  "The  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  lie  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  •  •  •  to 
local  educational  agencies  serving  areas  with 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
families  to  expand  their  educational  pro- 
grams by  various  means  (including  preschool 
programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  ed- 
ucationally deprived  children." 

The  minority  chooses  to  ignore  page  6  of 
the  'Committee  Report  No.  143  where  pre- 
school programs  are  given  as  a  specific  illus- 
tration of  the  t3T)es  of  programs  that  can  be 
conducted  by  Federal  funds  under  this  act 
by  local  public  school  agencies  in  increasing 
educational  opportunities  for  educationally 
deprived  children. 

FEDERAL  COm^OL 

Despite  the  minority's  professed  desire  to 
preserve  local  public  school  autonomy  over 
local  school  policy,  its  so-called  substitute 
would  make  it  mandatory  for  local  public 
school  districts  to  provide  preschool  pro- 
grams irrespective  of  any  consideration  of 
local  needs.  On  this  point  the  full  commit- 
tee majority  report  emphasizes:  "It  is  the 
intention  of  the  proposed  legislation  not  to 
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prescribe  the  specific  tjTpes  of  programs  or 
.project  that  will  be  required  In  school  dls- 
trlcts.  Rather,  such  matters  are  left  to  the 
discretion  and  Judgment  of  the  local  pub- 
lic educational  agencies  since  educational 
needs  and  requirements  for  strengthening 
educational  opportiinitles  for  educationally 
deprived  elementary  and  secondary  school 
pupils  will  vary  from  State  to  State  and  dis- 
trict to  district." 

However,  the  real  interest  by  the  minority 
In  preschool  education  seems  simply  to  be  a 
prelude  to  their  so-called  substitute  legisla- 
tion which  would  limit  benefits  to  3  to  8 
year  olds,  thus  cutting  out  several  million 
educationally  deprived  children  from  receiv- 
ing broadened  and  increased  educational 
opportunities. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES  AND  TEXTBOOK^ 

The  minority  report,  in  its  criticism  of 
title  n  deaung  with  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  Instructional  materials, 
completely  Ignores  the  uncontradicted  and 
voluminous  testimony  as  to  the  great  short- 
ages of  such  materials  in  oiu-  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  country 
which  are  described  on  pages  8,  9,  10,  and  11 
of  the  committee  report. 

The  minority's  suggestion  that  this  need 
can  be  met  by  broadening  the  provisions  of 
the  Library  Services  Act  confesses  to  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  need  for  school  li- 
brary resources.  The  Library  Services  Act 
serves  only  community  libraries. 

The  minority's  whispers  concerning  Fed- 
eral control  of  textbook  and  library  resources 
material  ignores  strict  provisions  In  the  bill 
which  prohibit  "any  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  from 
exercising  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  programs  of  in- 
struction, administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published  in- 
structional materials"  which  is  contained  In 
section  604. 

It  also  Ignores  the  provisions  of  title  II 
which  authorizes  only  those  *fextbooks  and 
library  resources  which  have  been  approved 
for  use  by  public  authority  in  a  State  or 
which  are  actually  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 


CRITICISMS  OF  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION 

To  cast  further  doubt  on  the  propriety  of 
the  legislation,  the  minority,  by  indirection, 
suggests  that  the  legislation  was  not  given 
careful  consideration  or  that  it  was  hastily 
conceived.  For  many  Congresses,  House  and 
Senate  committees  have  probed  the  problem 
of  strengthening  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  this  country.  Many  proposals 
for  Federal  assistance  have  met  with  failure 
because  such  legislation  did  not  receive  broad 
public  support  and  because  other  issues  be- 
came inextricably  woven  into  the  general 
legislation. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  during  the 
88th  Congress  by  more  than  one  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  ^bor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  an  effort  to 
get  together  all  points  of  view  concerning 
elementary  and  secondary  educational  needs. 
From  these  hearings  and  from  extensive 
study  by  many  agencies,  the  recommenda- 
tions in  H.R.  2362  came  into  being. 

It  has  received  the  broadest  public  support 
of  any  elementary  and  secondary  education 
proposal  in  the  history  of  the  Congress.  All 
of  the  major  education  associations  have  ex- 
pressed   support    for    the    legislation. 

In  addition,  the  extensive  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation during  this  Congress  have  elicited  ex- 
pressions of  approval  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  from  representatives  of  major 
religious  groups  whose  counsel  and  sug- 
gestions have  been  followed  in  framing  the 
final  language  of  the  bill.    An  account  of  the 


extensive  nature  of  these  hearings  and  con- 
siderations is  given  on  page  23  of  the  report. 
The  minority  report,  in  criticizing  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee,jcan  be  simply  reduced  to  a  criti- 
cism of  the  exercise  of  responsible  and  dili- 
gent conduct  of  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Congress.  To  have  extended  the  hear- 
ings-when  there  were  no  more  witnesses  to  be 
heard,  to"  have  conducted  further  study  of 
an  already  adequately  probed  field  of  investi- 
gation, would  have  amounted  to  unreason- 
able delay  and  procrastination. 

Other  language  in  the  minority  report 
again  Indicates  a  failure  to  read  the  bill. 
For  example,  the  minority  criticism  of  the 
use  of  language  "temporary  or  other  basis" 
Is  simply  not  Justified  because  such  language 
does  not  appear  In  the  legislation  reported. 
The  minority  criticism  of  title  III,  "Grants 
for  Supplemental  Educational  Centers,"  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  centers  and  supplemental 
services  projects  would  be  operated  entirely 
by  local  public  educational  agencies.  More- 
over, It  completely  Ignores  the  requirements 
in  the  bill  that  applications  by  local  public 
educational  agencies  for  grants  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  educational  agency  for 
consideration,  comment,  and  appraisal  be- 
fore any  grant  can  be  made. 

It  completely  ignores  the  fact  that  supple- 
mental educational  centers  and  services  op- 
erated by  local  public  educational  agencies 
must  conform  to  State  law. 

TITLE   V   GRANTS  TO    STATE   EDUCATION   AGENCIES 

Finally,  the  minority  criticizes  the  lack  of 
State  matching  requirements  in  grants  to 

*  States  for  strengthening  State  education 
agencies.  The  administration's  proposal  for 
providing  funds  for  strengthening  State*  de- 
partments of  education  required  matching 
beginning  with   the  first   year.     If   Federal 

*  funds  were  to  be  matched-  at  the  outset.  State 
legislative  approval  would  be  needed.  Such 
a  requirement  would  hinder  early  participa- 
tion by  State  departments  of  education  in 
overall  planning  and  development,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  programs  under  their  super- 
vision. By  the  time  this  legislation  is  passed, 
many  of  the  47  State  legislatures  meeting 
this  year  In  regular  session  will  have  ad- 
journed. Of  this  number  only  21  will  meet 
in  regular  session  next  year.  Special  ses- 
sions of  considerable  expense  and  with  con- 
siderable delay  would  be  necessary  prior  to 
the  State's  participation.  Consequently  the 
committee's  amendment  eliminated  match- 
ing requirements  for  the  first  2  years  of  title 
V's .  operation.  Matching  will  be  required 
thereafter. 


Titles  II,  ni,  IV.  and  V  of  the  bill 
which  deal  with  supplemental  educa- 
tional centers,  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  Instructional  materials, 
educational  research,  and  grants  to 
State  departments  to  strengthen  edi^ca- 
tional  services  in  those  agencies,  all  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  improving  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  programs  conducted 
imder  title  I  as  well  as  generally  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
systems. 

Title  II  provides  grants  to  States  for 
the  acquisition  of  textbooks,  library  re- 
sources, and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials to  be  made  available  to  students 
and  teachers  on  a  loan  basis.  Such  ma- 
terials would  be  made  available  to  such 
students,  irrespective  of  their  enrollment 
in  public  schools,  however,  such  books 
and  materials  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  educational  opportunities 
and  not  supplanting  those  already  being 
provided.  In  all  instances  the  material 
used  would  be  material  approved  for  use 
^in  public  schools. 


The  committee  has  received  startling 
evidence  as  to  the  lack  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  instructional  ma- 
terials in  all  States  of  the  Nation. 

The  pressure  of  school  population 
growth,  and  school  housing  and  teaching 
requirements,  have  left  such  needs  ig- 
nored though  they  are  fundamental  to 
the  improvement  of  quality  and  full  edu- 
cational opportvmity. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
$100  million  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  local  public  educational  agen- 
cies or  groups  of  such  agencies  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  supple- 
mental educational  centers  through 
which  educational  services  and  enriched 
educational  opportunities  could  be  pro- 
vided elementary  and  secondary  school 
students.  It  is  through  such  centers 
that  opportunities  for  inservice  teacher 
training,  demonstrations  of  new  teaching 
techniques,  and  instructional  courses 
not  offered  in  regular  school  programs, 
for  example,  could  be  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  community.  Such 
centers  and  programs  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  local  public  educational 
agency  and  be  under  its  administrative 
control  and  supervision  at  all  times. 

Title  ni  will  make  possible  the  trans- 
lation of  the  educational  innovations  into 
the  classrooms  -  of  our  schools  and  will 
provide  a  means  by  which  educational 
development  from  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  conducted  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  can  be  more 
effectively  demonstrated  and  used. 

Title  IV  anticipates  the  use  of  $45  mil- 
lion in  new  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
broadening  educational  research  and  the 
establishment  of  additional  regional  lab- 
oratory facilities  of  which  there  are  now 
only  four  under  the  basic  Cooperative 
Research  Act. 

Title  V  provides  $25  million  for  grants 
to  strengthen  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation thu-ough  improved  educational 
planning,  research  and  demonstration 
programs,  inservice  training  programs, 
and  personnel  exchange  arrangements, 
among  others.  The  strength  of  our  de- 
centralized public  education  system  in 
this  Nation  depends  upon  the  building  of 
strong  State  programs.  This  title  will 
contribute  to  that  end. 

This  legislation  in  total  represents  a 
broad  and  imaginative  approach  to  the 
solution  of  many  basic  educational  prob- 
lems facing  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  systems  today.  While  we 
do  not  profess  to  have  solved  all  such 
problems,  we  believe  that  this  massive 
first  step  attacks  the  most  critical  areas 
of  educational  need  and  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  children.  The 
benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to  the  chil- 
dren but  to  the  States  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  made  this  statement.  I  want 
to  join  him  in  what  he  has  said. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  hearings 
which  gave  every  witness  who  desired 
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to  testify  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
whose  record  in  the  field  of  education 
is  second  to  none  in  the  United  States, 
the  committee  has  produced  a  bill.  Its 
committee  report  and  record  of  hear- 
ings all  give  testimony  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  that  fine  subcommittee. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
House  was  the  author  of  one  of  the 
great  education  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  • 

The  entire  subcommittee,  ignoring 
Jbther  demands,  giving  up  their  evenings 
and  weekends,  handled  a  difficult  job. 
The  gentleman  and  his  subcommittee 
members  deserve  the  undying  commen- 
dation of  the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  we  heard 
every  witness  in  the  country  who  re- 
quested to  be  heard,  every  witness  that 
the  minority  suggested.  Those  wit- 
nesses were  all  heard. 

We  did  use  reasonable  diligence.  We 
did  not  procrastinate.  We  have  done 
that  on  too  many  occasions  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEFIKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  order  that  I  may 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  tele- 
gram I  have  just  received  dated  today 
and  delivered  this  afternoon,  addressed 
to  me,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  24, 1965. 
Congressman  Carl  Albert, 
Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  the  minister  of  the  National  City  Chris- 
tian Church,  V^ashlngton,  D.C,  the  National 
Church,  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  I  wish  to  go 
on  ricc^d  in  support  of  the  education  bill 
H.R.  2362,  as  it  is,  now  before  Congress.  I 
think  questions  being  raised  are  really  at- 
tempts to  prevent  passage  of  any  bill,  when 
we  need  to  deal  with  this  great  problem  and 
solve  It  now.  I  am  in  support,  of  the  bill 
for  many  reasons,  but  will  not  elaborate 
them  here.  I  wish  also  to  declare  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  international 
convention  of  Christian  churches  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  against  the  bill.  In  fact  In  recent 
years  the  convention,  which  is  the  most  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  denomination,  has 
passed  several  resolutions  favoring  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

It  may  be  that  within  the  denomination, 
some  committees  or  departments  have  taken 
action  concerning  what  they  considered  safe- 
guards. Just  as  such  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  national  council  of  churches,  and  other 
religious  groups.  But  the  convention  has 
taken  no  such  action.  It  should  also  be 
O  stated  that  even  If  the  convention  had  taken 
>■  the  action.  It  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
churches,  nor  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  churches.  Indeed  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  our  churches  and  many  of  our  nearly 
2  million  members  favor  this  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  main  purpose  of  my  telegram, 
however,  is  to  state  no  such  action  against 
the  bill  has  been  taken  by  our  convention, 
an(|to  declare  my  support  for  the  bill,  as  it  is. 
I  would  like  to  add,  if  there  Is  confu^on  In 
some  quarters  which  led  to  my  sending  this 
telegram,  it  is  Just  another  warning  con- 
cerning how  careful  groups,  committees,  de- 
partments should  be  In  taking  actions  which 


leave  the  Impression  they  speak  for  a  denomi- 
nation or  a  church. 

George  R.  Davis, 
Minister.  National  City  Christian  Church. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I. yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  full  hearings.  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  that  the  hearings 
took  a  total  of  10  days.  The  gentleman 
in  the  well  was  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  he  was  most  generous  in 
according  full  time  for  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses  as  they  appeared  before 
us  and  in  scheduling  the  witnesses. 
However,  I  think  in  fairness  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  also,  that  this  was  a 
brandnew  bill  and  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  had  the  copy  of 
the  bill  for  a  day  or  two  and  so  stated 
as  they  started  their  testimony.  Also, 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  we 
had  28  witnesses  scheduled. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
that  we  have  held  hearings  on  general 
Federal  aid  practically  every  year  for  the 
past  16  years.  All  the  witnesses  that 
wanted  to  appear  we  heard.  The  minor- 
ity were  not  cut  off  in  their  cross- 
examination.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  himself,  at  times 
would  interrogate  a  witness  as  long  as 
an  hour  and  a  half.  I  will  leave  it  up 
to  the  membership  of  this  body,  if  you 
will  get  t]?e  hearings,  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  bill  has  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. In  my  judgment,  this  bill  has 
received  perhaps  as  careful  and  as  thor- 
ough consideration  as  any  bill  that  has 
ever  come  before  this  House. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefiy? 

Mi\  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the 
hearings — and  I  have  been  chairman  of 
this  committee  for  the  fifth  year  now — 
2,128  pages  of  testimony.  As  a  Baptist 
minister  who  believes  in  "being  Baptist 
bred  and  Baptist  born  and  I  am  going 
to  go  to  heaven  on  a  Baptist  horn,"  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  fellow  Baptists 
that  Dr.  C.  Emanuel  Carlson,  executive 
director  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs,  testified  100  percent  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Other  groups  that 
have  expressed  approval  of  the  bill  are 
the  Episcopal  Church  bishops,  the  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  congregations,  the  American- 
Jewish  Committee,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  and  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man at  this  point,  but  shall  decline  to 
yield  thereafter  until  I  have  finished 
my  statement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
back  to  debate  the  adequacy  of  the  hear- 
ings so  much  as  to  focus  upon  and  try 
to  clarify  one  point.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  commended  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  new  bill,  this  new  approach, 


which  has  never  been  in  the  Congress  be- 
fore. I  agree  with  him.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  bill,  it  is  an  entirely  rftw  approach 
and  a  new  type  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. However,  that  statement  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden],  when 
he  spoke  under  the  rule,  and  Indicated, 
in  effect,  that  this  is  the  same  old  bill 
that  has  been  here  before — similar  to  a 
bill  that  President  Kennedy  had  sent  up 
here.  But  this  Is  not  an  old4jill.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  approach ;  it  is  a  bill  that  we 
have  never  considered  before,  and  obvi- 
ously this  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  hear- 
ings; will  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

yr  PERKINS.  I  do  not  agree  with 
thfit.  Several  years  ago  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  I  myself  of- 
fered amendments  to  impacted  area  bills 
to  distribute  funds  on  the  basis  of  pov- 
erty. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Wilbur  Mills,  more  than  2 
years  ago,  discussed  this  approach  with 
me  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  and  he 
said  to  me.  You  are  never  going  to  get  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  until  it  is 
tied  to  the  impacted  area  bills  and  those 
areas  of  need  throughout  the  country, 
and  eliminate  this  general  religious  con- 
troversy and  all  of  these  extraneous  ar- 
guments. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  this  approach  has 
been  thoroughly  thought  out,  has  been 
considered  before  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  when  bills  along 
this  line  were  introduced  by  myself  last 
year,  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]  and  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  Senator  Morse. 
Hearings  were  conducted  in  this  £irea. 
This  idea  has  been  well  considered  in 
previous  years  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  So  we  are  not  throw- 
ing out  any  new  material  today  before 
the  Congress.  However,  it  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  reported  a  bill  of  this 
type  out  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BET  ill.  The  adult  education  pro- 
vision in  the  Poverty  Act  provides*  for  i 
adult  education  for  people  who  have  less  ' 
than  a  sixth-grade  education  and  are 
economically  deprived.  Some  people 
from  my  home  State  have  asked  me 
where  I  should  introduce  the  amend- 
ment, whether  it  should  be  in  this  (bill 
or  the  Poverty  Act,  for  adults  who  have 
more  than  a  sixth-grade  education  and 
perhaps  want  to  gain  at  night  some  kind 
of  education  to  qualify  them  as  high 
school  graduates..  I  know  in  California 
this  is  provided  for  in  the  present  State 
law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  I  understand 
the  gentleman.  I  will  answer  him  and 
then  yield  to  my  chairman.  But  first  let 
me  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  contributed  immensely 
to  the  preparation  of  this  bill  In  sub- 
committee. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
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[NJX.  ASHBROOK]  made  significant  con- 
tributions. I  particularly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  California 
because  he  supported  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. *" 

Now  I  will  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
question  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

In  my  judgment,  your  amendment  be- 
longs to  the  poverty  bill.  That  is  where 
your  amendment  belongs  and  there  is 
much  support  for  an  amendment  of  that 
type.  I  can  promise  you  here  and  now, 
I  will  support  the  amendment  when  the 
chairman  holds  the  hearings  on  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished' chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
that  his  amendment  does  belong  to  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act.  And  as 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  also 
as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty,  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  that 
legislation  when  the  hearings  begin  on 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  language  of  title  I,  line 
23,  on  page  70  of  the  bill  with  reference 
to  preschool  programs;  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  this  language  would  in- 
clude the  so-called  nursery  school  pro- 
grams or  prekindei^garten  programs  as 
well  as  kindergarten  programs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  Ijill  authority  to  use  grant 
fimds  for  preschool  programs.  I  think 
we  set  that  out  in  onepf  the  very  first 
sections,  section  201.  Bait  whether  such 
programs  would  be  lisecrsijuld  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  public  educational 
authorities.  If  they  want  to  get  all  their 
youngsters  in  kindergarten  and  have 
nursery  schools  or  in  whatever  way  they 
prefer  to  do  it,  that  determination  will 
be  made  at  the  local  level  and  the  bill  so 
provides. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  On  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral subcommittee  on  education  for  their 
dedicated  and  patriotic  work  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said,  "All  that  I  am  or  ever 
hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  Angel  Mother." 
But  what  if,  in  a  cultural  sense,  one's 
mother  were  not  an  angel?  What  would 
he  be  or  ever  hope  to  be? 

These  questions  just  now  are  begin- 
ning to  be  presented  to  the  American/* 
people,  and  rightly  so.  They  almost 
completely  encompass  the  more  obvious 
questions  about  crime  and  violence  and 
overburdened  welfare  rolls. 

As  a  young  law  student,  I  had  become 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rise  of  vio- 
lent crimes  on  our  streets.  I  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  it.  So  as  I  studied, 
by  day,  the  law  which  defines  and  pun- 
ishes crime;  I  became  a  deputy  sheriff 


and  worked  by  night  on  the  streets  of 
our  community  to  learn  more  about  how 
human  beings  could  bring  themselves  to 
do  violence  to  others. 

If  I  learned  no  other  lesson  from  my 
3  years  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  I  did  learn 
this:  at  times,  violence  is  a  natural  hu- 
man temptation  to  anyone.  And  rather 
than  britig  one's  self  to  violence,  it  is 
the  function  of  self-control  to  bring  one's 
self  away  from  violence. 

The  persons  I  was  obliged  to  arrest 
for  crimes  of  violence,  somehow,  just 
did  not  have  that  self-control.    Why? 

Occasionally  some  of  them  were  found 
to  be  mentally  ill,  but  that  was  a  minor- 
ity of  cases.  Most  of  these  violence 
doers  were  sane.  Most  of  them  were  un- 
employed. Most  of  them  were  either 
grade  school  or  high  school  dropouts. 
Most  of  them  hardly  knew  how  to  read. 
And,  indeed,  most  of  them  hardly  knew 
how  to  hear  and  understand  the  English 
language. 

And,  indeed,  tpo,  most  came  fi'om 
homes  where  the  same  catastrophies  of 
ignorance  plagued  the  parents  and 
grandparents  before  them. 

I  have  concluded  that,  if  we  really 
want  to  do  more  than  just  complain 
about  crime;  if  we  really  want  to  pre- 
vent crime  as  well  as  punish  criminals; 
if  we  really  want  to  make  our  streets 
safe  for  decent  living,  rather  than  just 
close  the  cell  door  after  violence  is  done 
to  loved  ones;  if  this  is  what  we  really 
want,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts,  to- 
ward ending  the  chain  of  ignorance  of 
the  culturally  deprived  children  of  to- 
day, before  their  embellished  ranks  de- 
scend with  presently  predictable  violence 
upon  the  society  of  our  children's  gen- 
eration— a  society  which  could  ,be  a 
great  one  if  we  invest  wisely  in  it  now. 

No  one  of  us  is  born  with  the  kind  of 
kindness  and  respect  for  human  dignity 
which  the  safety  of  civilization  requires. 
For  the  first  2,000  days  of  our  lives,  we 
tend  to  become  what  we  will  be  or  can 
ever  hope  to  be. 

Opportunity  in  terms  of  later  formal 
education  or  even  remedial  cultural 
training  tends  to  be  literally  lost  on  deaf 
ears  if  the  twiglike  child  cannot  dis- 
criminate among  the  subtle  sounds  of  his 
language,  indeed  his  mother  tongue. 

If  his  mother's  tongue  and  ear  and 
eye  cannot  speak  and  hear  and  read  the 
language,  from  whence  will  the  child  ac- 
quire the  cultural  skill  to  understand  his 
language? 

And  if  neither  he  nor  his  early  adult 
associates  can  well  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage, how  shall  he  learn  of  the  beauty 
of  gentleness  he  will  never  have  touched 
in  the  first  6  years  of  his  life? 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  if  the  child 
has  not  acquired  proper  audinomic  skills 
by  the  time  he  enters  the  first  grade,  he 
will  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  acquire 
reading  skills  after  he  enters  school. 
And  he  will  be  the  school  di'opout,  the 
unemployed,  and  as  likely  as  not,  the 
criminal  of  violence  who  will  menace  our 
children. 

Well,  there  are  places  where  some- 
thing is  being  done  to  supply  the  cul- 
turally deprived  children  with  the  cul- 
tural skill  they  require  to  succeed  in 
school.    In  a  few  places,  educators  have 


provided  a  nursery  school  program  for 
children  of  3,  4,  and  5  years  of  age.  The 
program  is  in  three  phases. 

First,  ofiBcials  interview  the  culturally 
deprived  parents,  or  rather  "parent," 
since  in  most  cases  the  father  has  de- 
serted. And  they  remind  the  parent 
that  she  is  imable  to  give  her  children 
the  lessons  in  grammar  and  social  grace 
which  they  need,  but  that,  nevertheless, 
she  can  help  by  encouraging  her  little 
children  to  go  a  few  hours  a  day  to  the 
nursery  school.  And  by  asking  the  chil- 
dren questions  about  the  school  when 
they  come  home,  and  even  if  the  mother 
might  not  understand  her  children's  an- 
swers, at  least  she  would  show  an  inter- 
est, and  thereby  encom-age  them  to 
achieve. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program 
recognizes  that  the  6 -year-old  child 
of  culturally  deprived  circumstances,  by 
and  large,  has  neyer  ventured  beyond  the 
immediate  area  of  his  birth;  that  by  the 
time  he  starts  to  school,  he  has  hardly 
heard  a  thing  but  clanging  ash  cans,  am- 
bulances and  monosyllabic  vulgarity. 
He  has  no  idea  at  all  of  the  beauty  and 
expanse  of  his  society's  horizons. 

So  they  take  the  child  on  an  outing  to 
see  the  architectural  accomplishments 
of  his  city — to  hear  a  symphony — ^"  music 
to  soothe  the  breast,"  and  a  glance  at 
the  sunshine. 

And  the  third  phase,  the  nursery 
school  itself.  Highly  trained  teachers' 
ready  at  every  moment  to  repeat,  "Don't 
say  'Ain't'  or  'he  don't'  but  'he  doesn't,'  " 
and  at  the  same  time  explaining  why 
it  is  better — better  for  the  child  to 
reason  out  his  conflicts  with  other  chil- 
dren than  to  strike  them. 

Even  the  culturally  deprived  mother, 
lacking  in  cultural  skills,  in  most  cases, 
proves  to  be  an  angel  mother  once  she  is 
motivated  to  participate  in  breaking  the 
chain  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  between 
her  generation  and  the  next.  ' 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  this  program 
have  revealed  just  what  you  would  hope: 
the  participants  enter  the  flrst  grade 
with  sufficient  momentum  to  keep  pace 
with  the  children  of  cultural  homes. 
And  enough  experience  has  taken  place 
to  have  discovered  that  these  children 
do  acquire  the  reading  skills  necessary  to 
avoid  dropping  out  of  school  and  into  un- 
employment and  delinquency — "taxpay- 
ers rather  than  taxeaters,"  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  rather  than  violent  crimi- 
nals. 

But  it  is  clear  that  they  "have  to  be 
taught  before  it  is  too  late,  before  they 
are  6  or  7  or  8." 

Until  we  do  this  with  these  culturally 
deprived  children,  we  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  or  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America. 

This  would  not  be  an  expenditure.  It 
would  be  an  investment,  an  investment 
to  roll  back  a  future  ocean,  of  ignorance 
which  threatens  to  surround  children  of 
today's  cultured  homes,  an  ocean  of  ig- 
norance in  which  it  might  truly  be  folly 
to  be  wise. 

The  return  from  this  investment  to  fu- 
ture generations  would  be  as  the  oak  to 
the  acorn. 

And  as  the  philosopher  said,  "Civili- 
zation progresses  because  yoimg  men  die 
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for  their  country  and  old  men  plant  trees 
under  which  they  will  never  sit." 

In  our  quest  for  a  solution  to  crime 
In  the  coming  decade,  let  others  speak 
of  "impeaching  honorable  justices  of  high 
courts."  Let  others  speak  of  taxing  peo- 
ple according  to  the  number  of  children 
they  have.  Let  others  speak  of  colder 
and  harsher  philosophy  and  the  brute 
force  to  beat  back  the  savage  element 
among  us. 

But  let  us  begin  to  speak  of  building 
decent  citizens  who  won't  commit  crime 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  like,  flrst  of  all, 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
I  share  his  concern  for  the  children  of 
this  Nation,  particularly  the  ones  he  so 
eloquently  described  as  being  the  needy, 
and  particularly  the  dropouts.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  as  the  gentle- 
man was  making  his  excellent  speech 
that  these  dropouts  and  the  economically 
deprived  children,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  those  who  attend  public 
schools.  Knowing  how  well  versed  the 
gentleman  is  as  to  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation,  I  wonder  if  he  would  de- 
scribe for  me,  and  I  trust  for  the  other 
Members,  specifically  how  this  legislation 
can  aid  the  students  who  attend  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PEfeKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  the  bill,  he  will  find  that  the  bill 
does  not  give  any  assistance  to  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  this  Nation.  We  do  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
public  schools  to  participate  in  broad- 
ened public,  special  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  understand  that.  I 
do  not  mean  that  aid  is  given  to  the 
schools,  but  could  the  gentleman  spell 
out  for  me  the  children  that  can  be 
given  this  aid. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  if  the  gentleman 
will  turn  to  page  79  of  the  bill,  under 
title  I,  we  say  there  commencing  on  line 
5: 

(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children 
In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  such  agency  has 
made  provision  for  including  special  educa- 
tional services  and  arrangements  (such  as 
dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment)  in  which  such  children  can  par- 
ticipate:. 

In  other  words,  in  the  plan  that  the 
local  school  authorities  submit  to  the 
State  boards  or  State  school  officer  for 
approval,  it  is  one  of  the  requirement^ 
that  they  detail  whether  or^ot  there  are 
any  educationally  deprived  \hildr en  at- 
tending the  nonpublic  schools,  and  to 
that  extent,  what  arrangements  have- 
been  made  to  take  care  of  special  serv- 
ices for  that  type  of  youngster. 

There  is  one  important  qualifying 
point.  If  the  gentleman  will  notice, 
commencing  on  line  14  of  the  same  page 
is  the  language : . 

That  the  local  educational  agency  has  pro- 
vided satisfactory  assvu-ance  that  the  control 


of  funds  provided  imder  this  title,  and  title 
to  property  derived  therefrom — 

Regardless  of  what  it  might  be — 
shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  in  this  title,  and  that  a 
public   agency   wUl   administer  such   funds 
and  property. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Suppose  the  local  school 
district  or  the  board  of  education,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  re- 
fused to  give  aid  to  the  private  schools 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in 
the  private  schools  who  would  qualify 
under  this  bill.  Would  the  school  dis- 
trict or  the  board  of  education  then  be 
completely  deprived  of  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral aid  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  we  do  not 
undertake  to  say  what  any  State  does 
with  its  own  funds.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  go  behind  any  State  laws.  As 
for  Federal  funds — they  cannot  be  used 
for  private  schools  but  local  educational 
agencies  must  make  some  provision  for 
educating  children  who  do  not  attend 
public  schools. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  do  not  believe  I  made 
myself  clear  to  the  gentleman.  Assume, 
if  you  will,  that  the  State  law  permits 
it 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  gentleman  will  read  further, 
he  will  see  that  this  plan  is  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  State  educational  author- 
ities. Then  we  provide  for  judicial  re- 
view. 

Mr.  CAHILL.   I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  local  educational 
agency  cannot  raise  that  question,  but 
only  the  State  authority  can  raise  that, 
under  judicial  review. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Assuming,  whatever 
the  reason  or  whatever  the  final  conclu- 
sion, that  the  children  of  private  schools 
within  the  school  district  does  not  get 
from  the  local  authority  the  aid  to  which 
it  is  entitled  under  this  formula,  my 
question  is :  would  all  aid  for  that  school 
district  be  taken  away  from  them  be- 
cause the  children  of  private  schools  did 
not  share  in  it  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
mula in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Again  let  me  repeat 
that  there  is  no  aid  in  this  bill  for  pri- 
vate schools.  If  the  services  entitled  to 
be  received  by  disadvantaged  private 
youngsters  have  not  been  taken  care  of, 
the  State  educational  agency,  of  course, 
will  send  that  plan  back  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  the  gentleman  con- 
cedes that  one  of  the  essential  ingre- 
dients of  this  aid  is  that  the  children — 
not  the  schools,  but  the  children — of 
private  schools,  if  they  qualify  under  the 
formula  expressed  in  this  bill,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  aid  as  those  who  attend 
public  schools,  and  the  responsibility  is 
on  the  Commissioner  to  see  that  that 
purpose  is  Carried  out. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  statement.  First,  administration 
and  approval  of  local  school  district 
plans  and  conformance  rests  with  the 
State  educational  agency. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  CAREY.  If  I  may,  I  will  respond 
in  part  to  the  question,  only  because  on 
this  particular  point  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  had  extensive  dis- 
cussion. I  beUeve  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  is  raising  a  spec- 
ter that  shall  not  rise  in  the  operation 
of  this  bill. 

We  had  testimony  from  State  super- 
intendents and  from  local  educational 
officials,  complete  and  comprehensive 
testimony  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
problem  whatsoever  in  working  out  the 
broad  instructional  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  gentleman  is  cur- 
rently addressing  his  remarks. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  page  6 
in  the  report,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
description — not  by  any  means  a  com- 
plete description,  but  an  extensive  de- 
scription— of  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  can  involve  thildren  in  nonpublic 
schools. 

We  are  convinced,  from  the  testimony 
and  from  the  preparation  of  the  bill  and 
from  experts  in  the  field  that  these  local 
arrangements  can  be  worked  out  advan- 
tageously and  worked  out  with  ease. 
They  will  not  involve  constitutional  de- 
marcations. 

I  believe  that  the  arrangements  on  a 
local  basis  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  non-public-school  children 
who  are  in  the  disadvantaged  areas. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  in  that  I  may  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  extremely  well  versed  in  the  subject  I 
am  expressing  my  interest  in,  and  I 
would  liko  to  state  the  question  specifi- 
cally. As  I  read  the  bill  and  as  I  read 
the  report,  it  is  possible  for  a  local  board 
of  education  to  use  the  ftmds  to  hire 
additional  teachers  in  order  that  the 
number  of  students  in  the  classroom  may 
be  reduced.  My  question  is  this:  Sup- 
posing the  local  school  districts  deter- 
mine they  need  additional  teachers  in 
order  to  reduce  a  very  large  classroom 
population  and,  therefore,  to  provide 
the  youngsters  with  more  personalized 
instruction.  If  they  do  this  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  must  they  also  do  this  for 
the  private  schools? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  that 
question.  They  cannot  send  a  public 
school  teacher  into  a  private  school. 
That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  get  back  to 
your  original  question.  With  regard  to 
the  public-school  administrators  in  all 
these  areas  where  we  have  this  shared 
time  principle,  they  all  state  they  can 
work  this  out;  it  is  feasible  and  can  be 
worked  out  without  difficulty.  That  is 
the  opinion  of  the  school  administrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  any 
further. . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  when  the  gentle- 
man explains  what  is  available  to  the 
private  schools  he  should  also  read  the 
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definition  of  "equipment."  When  he 
read  "mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment"  in  section  205(a)  (2) ,  he  for- 
got to  read  the  definition  of  equipment 
which  appears  on  page  91.  The  equip- 
ment as  defined  here  refers  to  the  equip- 
ment specified  available  to  the  private 
schools.    It  reads: 

The  term  "equipment"  includes  machin- 
ery, utilities,  and  bulk,-ln  equipment  and  any 
necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to  house 
th€kn,  and  Includes  all  other  Items  necessary 
few  the  functioning  of  a  particular  facility 

ja  facility  for  the  provision  of  educational 
selvlces,  Including  items  such  as  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  necessary  furniture, 
printed,  published,  and  audiovisual  Instruc- 
tional materials,  and  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, and  other  related  materials. 

Everything  except  teachers. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  7  of  the  report,  he  will 
notice  the  report  specifically  states  that 
we  do  not  provide  teachers  for  the  pri- 
vate schools.  We  provide  services.'  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  definition  of 
"equipment"  but  its  use  in  205(a)(2)  is 
modified  by  the  word  "mobile".  The 
gentleman  is  trying  to  read  something 
into  ^he  bill  that  does  not  belong  there. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  please,  for  a  simple 
question? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  am  a  little  bit 
confused  about  shared  time.  Where  is 
shared  time  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  will  be  spent  in  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  briefly. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  one  point 
perhaps  should  be  clarified  here.  I  be- 
lieve tti^  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
there  are  some  26  States  that  under  the 
provisions  of  their  constitution  or  law 
do  not  permit  shared  time.  This  is  the 
minimal  participation  by  private-school 
pupils  in  a  public-school  financed  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  first  step  in  trying  to 
help  the  private  school  pupils  and  there 
are  between  24  and  26  of  our  States,  de- 
pending on  the  criteria  used,  whose  con- 
stitutions forbid  them  to  make  this  kind 
of  time  available. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  an 
able  lawyer  and  he  well  knows  you  can- 
not do  anything  in  this  bill  that  you 
cannot  do  under  the  State  law. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Exactly.  And  that 
means  in  24  to  26  States  you  will  not  be 
able  to  give  any  aid  to  the  private  schools. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  his  conten- 
tion is  there  is  no  aid  in  here  for  the 
private  schools  and  the  24  to  26  States 
to  which  he  refers  would  not  be  pre- 
vented from  participating  in  title  I.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  the  24  to  26  States 
we  are  talking  about  now.  On  my  own 
time  I  will  go  further  into  that  aspect, 
but  in  those  States  the  State  law  or  the 
constitution  forbids  aid  of  a  dual  eproll- 
ment  or  shared-time  nature  to  EfdpiLs 
from  private  schools. 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  uneducated  child  is  a 
handicapped  child  just  as  surely  as  the 
unfortunate  youngster  who  has  a  chron- 
ic bodily  ailment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
two  questions  and  to  the  first  one  either 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  or  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  may  respond.  I 
believe  it  has  been  said  that  no  teacher 
could  be  hired  by  a  public  educational 
agency  and  placed  in  a  private  school;  is 
that  the  gentleman's  contention? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  we  have  so  stated  in  the 
report  and  the  gentlewoman  has  that 
report  before  her. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  continue?  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  w^e  were  having  committee  meet- 
ings I  said  to  the  committee.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  hire  a  teacher  by  a  local 
educational  agency  and  place  her  in  a 
private  school?  And  there  was  nobody 
in  the  committee  who  denied  that  this 
would  be  possible.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  then  respond  by 
saying,  "Well,  if  w?  had  a  speech  ther- 
apist teacher  she  would  be  available  to 
go  into  the  private  school."  I  would  like 
first  an  answer  to  that  question;  was  not 
that  the  gentlemans'  response? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  glad  to  respond.  I  think  we  are 
troubled  here  by  difificulties  with  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey directed  at  the  provision  of  a  teach- 
er. A  teacher  would  be  one  engaged  in 
general  instruction  in  the  complete  cur- 
riculum, who  would  go  in  and  supplant 
a  person  now  engaged  in  or  employed  in 
a  private  school.  We  do  not  contem- 
plate that  in  this  bill.  When  you  talk 
of  a  speech  therapist  this  is  something 
different.  You  are  dealing  then  with 
a  specific  need  of  the  child.  This  specific 
need  would,  of  course,  be  far  divergent 
from  any  question  of  engagement  in 
teaching  religion  or  any  other  sectarian 
instruction.  This  would  not  be  general 
teaching.  We  would  send  in  specialists 
if  they  were  needed  in  a  given  area 
for  the  benefit  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. There  could  be  a  number  of  chil- 
dren who  would  definitely  need  a  thera- 
pist or  teacher  in  that  field.  But  a  gen- 
eral instruction  teacher  is  not  provided 
in  the  bill.  This  is  not  a  general  in- 
struction bill  for  the  use  of  nonpublic 
schools. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  send  in  a  speech  therapist  teach- 
er, is  there  any  language  in  the  bill  say- 
ing that  a  teacher  cannot  go  into  a  pri- 
vate school  or  that  none  of  those  services 
can  be  provided  in  a  private  school? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  15  minutes. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana    [Mr. 

ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  that  I  could 
conunent  on  a  telegram  that  was  read 
into  the  record  a  few  moments  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert].  This  telegram  was  from  Dr. 
Davis  who  is  the  Pastor  of  the  National 
City  Christian  Church  of  Washington, 
D.C.  I  wanted  to  make  this  comment  to 
clarify  and  perhaps  clear  up  some  mis- 
conception that  may  exist  in  Members' 
minds.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  or  Christian  Church.  My 
family  has  been  members  of  this  re- 
ligious faith  for  five  generations.  I  do 
not  make  this  statement  to  be  critical 
of  Dr.  Davis  for  he  is  a  very  fine  religious 
leader,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
no  pastor,  no  individual,  no  society,  no 
group  may  speak  for  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  or  the  Christian  Church.  Each 
church  is  supreme  in  itself;  it  is  an  en- 
tity in  itself.  We  have  no  system  of 
bishops.  We  have  no  hierarchy  in  our 
church.  To  me,  this  is  the  strength  of 
our  church.  And,  I  am  sure  that  Dr. 
Davis  means  to  point  this  out  in  his 
telegram.  But  I  would  like  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  Dr.  Davis,  whom  I 
respect  very  highly,  speaks  only  for  him- 
self as  pastor  of  one  church  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C,  and  not  for  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  proponents  of  this  bill  not  try  to 
mislead  anyone.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  majority  have  given  all  of  the  in- 
formation. I  believe  some  of  it  is  mis- 
leading information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  serious  ques- 
tion before  us,  a  question  of  church  and 
state.  This  bill  will  provide  more  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  children  of  private 
schools  than  ever  before. 

Now,  the  hearings  show  that  the  bill 
was  drawn  in  a  constitutional  way  ac- 
cording to  a  majority  of  the  people  who 
testified,  and  I  shall  grant  that. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  tell  the  American  people  as  well  as  our 
colleagues  so  that  they  may  know  what 
this  bill  will  provide  for  private  as  well 
as  public  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  said  that  on  page  7  of  the  re- 
port it  specified  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  payment  of  funds  for  teachers  in 
private  schools.  This  is  not  what  it  says 
at  all.  It  says  that  the  bill  does  not 
authorize  funds  for  the  payment  of  pri- 
vate schoolteachers.  However,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  bill  or  the  report  which 
would  prevent  a  public  school  from 
financing  the  salary  of  a  public  school- 
teacher to  teach  in  a  private  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  indicated  that 
a  publicly  financed  teacher  could  not  sup- 
plant a  teacher  who  is  already  in  a  pri- 
vate school.  But  one  can  see  the  case  of 
a  private  school,   teaching  educatlon- 
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ally  deprived  children,  one  of  the  things 
that  they  might  need  is  to  divide  classes 
because  there  are  too  many  in  each  class 
and  remedial  reading  would  be  a  very  im- 
jwrtant  feature. 

In  addition  to  that  under  this  bill,  the 
type  of  education  for  the  public  school 
children  must  be  provided  for  the  pri- 
vate school  children  as  well. 

Mr.'Chaiiman,  I  believe  we  ought  to  let 
people  know  that  this  is  the  case  so  all 
might  know  what  is  available  to  them 
rather  than  glossing  over  extremely  con- 
troversial features. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  agree  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie].  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  full  explana- 
tion of  just  what  thus  bill  does. 

Let  me  read  from  a  letter  which  I  am 
sure  was  placed  at  the  desk  of  evei-y 
Member  this  morning  from  the  AFL- 
CIO.    It  says: 

For  too  many  years,  the  church-state  Issue 
has  made  It  Impossible  to  obtain  such  legis- 
lation. We  are  extremely  pleased  therefore 
to  see  that  the  bill  now  coming  before  the 
House  is  being  swjfported  by  important  or- 
ganizations representing  all  major  religious 
denominations.  It  is  our  conviction,  along 
with  these  organizations,  that  the  bill  raises 
no  constitutional  problems. 

In  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  mentioned  the  organizations 
which  endorsed  this  particular  bill,  and 
he  included  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  National  Coimcil  of  Churches  ad- 
vises me  that  they  have  not  endorsed 
t^is  particular  bill,  though  they  support 
the  general  provisions  in  a  Federal  edu- 
cation bill  and  ask  for  a  change  in  the 
judicial  review  section  to  include  local 
educational  agencies.  ^ 

There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to 
give  the  impression  that  there  is  a  con- 
sensus among  all  major  church  groups 
and  that  they  all  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  on  the  other  side  has 
referred  to  the  Disciples  Church  of 
which  George  Davis,  of  National  City 
Christian  Church,  is  the  minister. 

May  I  read  a  letter  which  I  received 
today  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Disciples  Church  at  Indianapolis,  signed 
by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  inter- 
national convention,  the  president  of 
the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Christian  action  and  commu- 
nity service,  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  department  of  Christian  educa- 
tion?    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  education  bill  as  presently  written 
raises  many  questions  for  which  adequate 
answers  have  not  yet  been  given. 

The  proposal  for  distribution  of  funds 
does  not  seem  to  take  adequate  account  of 
certain  States  and  areas  with  greater  needs. 
__  The  bill  also  introduces  such  concepts  as 
'shared  services" — which  are  very  unclear. 
Under  "shared  services"  c^n  a  teacher  on 
the  public  payroll  teach  In  a  private  school? 
What  is  included  and  what  is  excluded  by 
stating  that  such  teachers  must  be  "tem- 
porary"? 


Since  the  local  public  agency  which  ad- 
ministers the  funds  must  clear  with  local 
private  school  administrators,  does  this  give 
a  kind  of  veto  power  to  private  school  ad- 
ministrators? 

Will  this  tend  to  produce  serious  and  un- 
fortunate interfaith  disputes  at  local  and 
State  levels? 

Because  of  the  unknown  implications  of 
several  sections  of  HJi.  2362,  we  urge  that  an 
adequate  Judicial  review  section  be  added  to 
the  bUl.  Such  a  provision  f*  Judicial  review 
would  enable  responsible  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  this  legislation.  We  urge  that  the 
Congress  take  sufficient  time  to  consider 
carefully  the  need  for  this  and  possibly  other 
clarifying  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  A.  Dale  Fiers, 
Executive      Secretary,      International 
Convention. 

Virgil  A.  Slt, 
President,  United  Christian  Missionary 
Society. 

George  O.  Taylor, 
~\    Executive    Secretary,    Department    of 
Christian  Education. 

Barton  Hunter, 
Executive    Secretary,    Department    of 
Christian    Action    and    Community 
Service. 

May  I  say  other  major  denominations 
do  not  support  this  legislation  as  drafted. 
They  have  asked  for  a  judicial  review. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
point:  It  has  been  said  that  on  page  79 
of  the  bill  adequate  provision  is  made  be- 
cause the  local  educational  agency  mjust 
retain  title  to  the  property  )and  to  the 
funds.  May  I  submit  to  the  House,  I  can 
retain  title  to  my  home  but  I  can  lease 
it  for  a  dollar  a  year  or  I  can  allow  any- 
body to  use  that  house  without  payment 
of  a  single  dime.  May  I  point  out  I  can 
control  funds,  too,  but  I  can  spend  them 
for  private  or  public  services.  And  so 
can  an  educational  agency  as  this  legis- 
lation is  written. 

May  I  point  to  the  letter  that  was  sent 
from  the  leadership,  and  I  find  myself  in 
a  most  regrettable  position  to  oppose  my 
leadership  on  this  bill.  But  in  the  letter 
which  came  from  the  leadership  today 
pai-agraph  3  reads: 

Federal  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
over  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  school  dis- 
tricts, which  enroll  5  million  children  from 
low-income  families.  In  these  areas,  the 
school  district  would  design  special  educa- 
tional services  and  arrangements,  including 
those  in  which  all  children  in  need  of  such 
services  could  participate.  These  special  pro- 
grams include  dual  enrollment  (shared  serv- 
ices) arrangements,  educational  radio  and 
television,  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment,  remedial  education,  preschool  or 
afterschool  programs,  additional  Instruc- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  others  judged  necessary  for  improving 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

In  this  letter  these  services  are  not 
limited  to  children  in  public  schools.  No 
such  limitation  can  be  found  in  the  let- 
ter. And  I  ask  anyone  in  the  House  to 
find  any  place  in  the  specific  legislatioii 
where  it  says  these  services  are  only  foi^* 
public  schools.  I  have  read  the  large 
print  and  the  fine  print,  and  I  have  read 
the  report,  and  there  is  no  place  in  this 
bill  that  says  these  programs,  projects, 
and  services  can  only  be  provided  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr.  CAHIIJj.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  At  that  point,  if  I  may 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
it  has  been  my  understanding  throughout 
the  entire  testimony  and  deliberations  of 
the  committee,  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide  aid  for  private  school- 
children the  same  as  for  public  school- 
children. I  have  read  the  report,  and  I 
have  read  the  bill.  I  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  te  permit  funds  to  be 
used  for  private  schools,  and  if  I  vote  for 
this  bill  I  am  only  going  to  vote  for  it  on 
the  assurance  it  does.  I  want  to  know 
if  the  Board  of  Education  in  my  town 
provides  a  speech  therapist  for  public 
school  children,  can  they  provide  one  for 
private  school  children?  Another  thing, 
if  there  are  classes  for  talented  elemen- 
tary children  in  the  pubUc  schools,  can 
they  not  provide  for  similar  classes  in 
private  schools? 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  it  is 
to  take  care  of  the  economically  deprived 
child,  the  educationally  deprived  child; 
to  take  care  of  the  dropouts.  Th^e  are 
not  pecuUar  to  public  schpols.  I  will 
say  that  one  sentence  in  this  respect  is 
the  thing  that  prompted  my  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  that 
"is:  "this  bill  does  not  authorize  funds  for 
the  payment  of  private  school  teachers," 
but  on  page  6  of  the  report,  it  says  "The 
program  will  be  acceptable,  if  it  provides 
additional  teaching  personnel  to  reduce 
classes  in  public  schools." 

It  seems  to  me  to  reduce  a  class  from 
30  to  25  in  a  public  school,  and  to  have 
in  the  same  community  a  private  school 
with  70,  is  rather  incongruous.  You  say 
you  are  not  going  to  provide  additional 
teachers  for  the  private  school  for  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  and  yet  that 
you  are  sincere  ih  saying  that  you  want 
to  takfe  care  of  the  educationally  de- 
prived child.  I  want  to  make  this  legisla- 
tive history  crystal  clear  so  that  if  the 
bill  passes  the  children  oi  the  private 
schools  of  this  Nation  will  have  an  equal 
right  to  every  facility  that  comes  from 
the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  school 
districts  of  our  Nation  understand  it. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  whether  or  not  physical  edu- 
cation instruction  would  be  available  for 
private  schools? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Talking  in  terms  of 
physical  education  instructors,  let  us 
say  that  the  local  educational  agency, 
the  board  of  education  in  this  case,  was 
to  determine  that  a  positive  potential 
good  use  of  the  funds  involved  here 
would  be  to  extend  the  program  of  physi- 
cal fitness  to  all  disadvantaged  children. 
To  me  that  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren who  are  in  the  nonpublic  schools. 
That  would  provide  a  suflQcient  number 
of  physical  education  instructors  to  cover 
that  number  of  children.  The  fitness, 
the  well-being,  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
I  am  sure,  and  the  fitness  of  the  arrange- 
ment. I  am  sure,  would  govern.  If  there 
were  a  good-sized  play  yard  in  the  vi- 
cinity that  could  be  used,  they  could 
probably  work  out  an  arrangement  to 
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use  that,  but  there  would  be  no  benefit, 
monetary  or  other,  to  private  institu- 
tions. In  fact,  the  private  institution 
would  have  to  commit  itself  in  each 
area  to  do  something.  The  individual 
would  benefit,  but  not  the  institution. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  understand  that,  but 
does  the  gentleman  mean  that  If  the 
.private  school  does  not  have  a  physical 
education  instructor 

Mr.  CAREY.  For  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  this  public  school  could  then 
send  a  qualified  instructor  to  the  private 
school? 

Mr.  CAREY.   To  the  children. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  To  facilities  in  a  private 
school,  say  it  was  a  rural  school,  that 
they  could  send  an  insti-uctor  on  the 
public  school  payroll  to  the  playyard  to 
give  deprived  children  that  instruction? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Yes,  but  the  gentleman 
is  reaching  the  point  of  educational 
policy  at  the  local  level.  We  cannot  in 
this  bill,  ^nd  I  Jiope  the  day  will  never 
come  when  the  Congress  will  attempt  to 
say  educational  policy  ;s  not  for  local 
educational  agencies.  We  cannot  man- 
date whether  teachers  are  going  to  go 
or  stay.  We  cannot  translate  academic 
freedom  here  or  at  a  higher  level.  We 
must  leave  that  with  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  this  is  what  this  bill  attempts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  who  is  the  authority  and 
who  can  really  give  us  the  legislative 
history,  can  say  that  where  a  private 
school  has  children  who  can  qualify 
under  this  bill,  and  where  they  require 
specialized  help,  such  as  physical  in- 
structors or  music  teachers  or  speech 
therapists,  or  people  of  that  qualifica- 
tion, and  they  do  not  have  them,  whether 
the  gentleman  would  agree  that  the 
board  of  education  can  provide  that  type 
of  assistance  to  private  school  children? 

Mr.'  PERKINS.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  interfere  with  the  program  of  the  local 
school  agency.  Broadened  public  school 
programs  in  which  educationally 
deprived  students  from  nonpublic 
schools  could  participate  would  vary 
from  district  to  district  within  those 
tj^jes  of  special  services  circumscribed 
by  section  205 'a>  (2). 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  XyRES.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  axiswer  this  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  because  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  may 
feel  they  are  going  to  get  a  kind  of  aid 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get. 
We  have  to  establish  the  legislative  his- 
tory here.  It  is  a  simple  question.  It  is 
Federal  money  that  is  going  to  be  used 
and  the  question  is  whether  this  money 
can  be  used  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  provided 
that  the  State  and  local  governments  do 


not,  and  the  State  and  local  laws  do  not 
permit  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  may  be  in- 
stances where  that  would  take  place,  but 
I  would  say  it  would  be  very  rare.  Keep 
in  mmd  that  the  conduct  and  operation 
of  these  programs  are  up  to  the  local  pub- 
lic school  agency.  It  is  the  intent  here 
not  to  put  teachers  in  private  schools 
although  they  may,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey]  mentioned, 
be  for  such  special  services  as  guidance 
and  counseling. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Where  is  the  dividing 
line?  I  would  like  the  answer  fi'om  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides that: 

(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  prlvatfe  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  such  agency  lias  made 
provision  for  Including  special  educational 
services  and  arrangements  (such  as  dual  en- 
rollment, educational  radio  and  television, 
and  mobile  educational  services  and  equip- 
ment) In  which  such  children  can  participate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Federal  money  can  be  used 
under  title  I  to  pay  a  public  school  music 
teacher  or  a  physical  therapist,  which  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is 
discussing,  to  teach  in  private  schools? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  at  all.  The  pub- 
licly sEKjnsored  programs  in  which  non- 
public school  children  can  participate 
are  limited  to  special  programs  of  the 
type  described  in  the  section  I  have 
quoted. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  just 
contradicted  completely  what  he  an- 
swered 10  seconds  ago. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  yielding  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  brought 
up  a  vei-y  vital  and  important  question. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a 
yes  or  no  answer  from  my  good  friend 
on  this  side  on  this  issue  because  we  are 
getting  to  the  very  guts  of  the  problem. 
I,  for  one,  if  the  answer  is  in  the  afiBrma- 
tive  to  the  gentleman's  question  wUl,  of 
course,  vote  against  this  bill  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  will.  So  we  must 
have  a  very  clear  and  decisive  answer 
here. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairmah,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
this  question? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  asked  the  question :  Where  is 
the  dividing  line? ' 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No,  no;  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is,  if  I  may  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  and  may 
I  state  first  I  am  in  the  converse  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  California.  He 
says  if  the  answer  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  "Yes,"  he  Is 
going  to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  want  to 
say  that  if  the  answer  is  "No,"  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this.  I 
want  to  get  the  legislative  history  clear 


so  that  everybody  in  this  House,  regard- 
less of  how  they  are  going  to  vote,  will 
know  what  they  are  voting  for.  There- 
fore, I  merely  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, specifically  how  the  private-school 
children,  the  children  attending  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  this  Nation  who  are  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  deprived, 
are  going  to  benefit  and  if  they  do  not 
beijefit  equally  with  the  public-school 
children  then  is  the  local  agency  that 
has  control  of  the  expenditures  of  these 
moneys  deprived  of  all  moneys? 

In  other  words,  if  they  do  not  equalize 
the  benefits  of  this  bill  to  both  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  pri- 
vate schools,  will  they  be  barred  from 
getting  money? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POWEL^.  The  answer  to  this  Is 
that  the  solution  varies  according  to  each 
area.  We  do  not  intend,  in  this  Congress, 
to  write  the  laws  for  local  educational 
agencies  or  the  States.  It  is  up  to  the 
county  and  the  State.  It  is  up  to  the 
local  board. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  This  is  my  point.  Let 
us  assume  there  is  a  board  of  education 
in  a  State  which  refuses  to  give  aid  to 
the  children  of  the  private  schools  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  boai-d  of  education  that 
they  should  not  do  so.  My  question  is: 
If  they  do  not  do  it,  will  they  be  deprived 
of  all  benefits  under  this  bill,  so  that  no 
children  in  that  area  will  get  aid? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Under  the  way  it  is 
written  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  answer  the  question  which  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins] did  not  answer.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Kentucky  answered  "no" 
and  then  answered  "yes."  I  should  like 
to  have  the  question  answered. 

Does  this  bill  permit,  in  an  area  where 
the  local  and  State  law  and  constitution 
permits,  a  public  school  teacher  in  music 
or  remedial  reading  or  special  therapy 
to  teach  in  a  private  school?  That  can 
be  answered  "yes"  or  "no." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
for  an  answer  "yes"  or  "no."  I  believe 
it  can  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey],  has  answered  ''yes."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  history,  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  If  that  is  the 
legislative  history  clearly,  then  we  will 
know  what  this  will  do. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  I  may  be  pennitted, 
I  will  answer. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  asked  for  an  an- 
swer from  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  full  committee.  We  ought 
to  get  the  legislation  clear. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  phrased 
his  question  in  terms  I  did  not  use  and 
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is  asking  for  an  answer  to  a  question  in 
terms  I  did  not  set  forth. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Let  the  Record  show  it 
is  the  gentleman's  question  and  not  my 
question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  delighted  to  try  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  We  make  provision 
for  the  edacationally  deprived  non-pub- 
lic-school children. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  question  can  be 
answered  "yes"  or  "no."  As  a  matter 
of  legislative  history  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  the  report  is 
quite  clear  and  the  law  is  clear.  We  do 
not  intend  to  put  teachers  in  private 
schools,  no. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Is  the  answer  "No"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  whether  he 
agrees  the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  CAREY.  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  not  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  to 
this  question,  unless  the  gentleman 
phrases  the  question  in  a  different  man- 
ner. That  is  the  hook  in  the  question. 
That  is  the  defect. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  no  "hook"  In 
the  question. 

Mr.  CAREY.    There  is. 

The  gentleman  used  the  term  "teach- 
ing in  a  private  school."  The  private 
school  is  a  juridical  person.  The  pri- 
vate school  is  an  entity.  We  do  not  plan 
to  put  teachers  in  the  private  schools, 
but  we  do  intend  to  put  teachers  where 
the  children  who  need  the  instruction 
are.  That  might  be  in  a  YMCA  or  in  a 
local  museurn.  That  is  a  private  insti- 
tution, by  the  way. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  private-school  children  are 
not  in  the  private  school? 

Mr.  CAREY.  They  might  be  in  a 
building. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Can  the  teachers 
teach  in  the  private  school? 

Mr.  CAREY.  They  might  be  in  the 
building  where  the  private  school  gives 
instruction. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Can  we  provide,  un- 
der this  bill,  a  public-school  teacher  in 
a  private  school?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  we  can  reach  the  children  in  the 
private  school  as  students  who  need  in- 
struction if  we  do  not  teach  them  some- 
where? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman's 
answer  is  "Yes."  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  gave  the  answer  of  "No." 
Where  are  we? 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  raised 
the  question  along  the  lines  that  are 
legally  dynamite,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
indicated  we  would  have  children  in  the 
private  school  receiving  private-school 
Instruction,  and  It  would  not  be  private- 
school  instruction,  but  it  would  be  pub- 
lic instruction  to  the  children  who  hap- 
pened to  attend  nonpublic  school.  If 
that  were  convenient,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  board  of  education,  as 
to  putting  the  children  and  the  teachers 
there,  that  would  be  their  judgment. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  question  was 
very  simple:  Where  the  local  law,  the 
State  law  and  constitution  will  permit, 
can  a  public-school  teacher  of  music,  of 
physical  therapy,  or  of  some  others  sub- 
jects— and  I  would  like  to  know  where 
your  boundary  is  in  subjects — teach  pri- 
vate-school pupils  in  a  private  school? 
Now,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  has  said  "No."  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  has  said 
"Yes."  I  would  like  to  have  this  a  clear 
legislative  history.  There  are  a  good 
many  people  who  believe  in  the  private 
schools  and  private  school  pupils  getting 
equal  treatment,  who  think  the  answer  is 
"yes."  And,  if  the  answer  is  "no,"  we 
should  have  it  clear  right  here.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  the 
answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  an 
answer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that  throughout 
the  years  there  have  been  people  who 
have  endeavored  to  get  a  religious  con- 
troversy started.  I  think  the  bill  is  per- 
fectly clear.  I  cannot  visualize  a  situa- 
tion anywhere  that  a  local  board  ot 
education  would  undertake  to  put  a 
public-school  teacher  in  a  private  school 
for  general  purposes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey]  and  this  gentleman 
from  New  York  can  visualize  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  can  be  some 
special  services — shared  time,  maybe  a 
guidance  and  counseling  teacher — that 
would  go  from  the  public  schools  Into 
private  schools  if  the  local  law  did  not 
prohibit. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  get  the  Middle  West  into  this. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PtrciNSKi]. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Is  looking  for  answers  that  carmot 
be  found  In  this  bill  because  they  are 
not  in  this  bill.  You  are  raising  all  kinds 
of  questions  about  the  private  schools. 
This  bill  outlines  very  specifically  and 
categorically  what  the  private  schools 
can  and  cannot  do  with  the  money  they 
get  from  the  Federal  Government.  As 
regards  the  question  the  gentleman 
raised  on  the  private  schools 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  did  not  know  the 
private  schools  were  going  to  get  any 
money  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  exactly  it. 
This  bill  clearly  spells  out  private  schools 
cannot  get  any  direct  assistance,  and  the 
report  further  spells  out  on  page  7,  if  my 
colleague  will  read  it: 

No  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes  any 
grant  for  providing  any  service  to  a  private 
Institution,  but  at  the  same  time  the  bill  does 
contemplate  some  broadening  of  public  edu- 
cational programs  and  services  In  which  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  pupils  who  are 
not  enrolled  In  public  schools  may  partici- 


pate. The  extent  of  the  broadened  services 
win  reflect  the  extent  that  there  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  pupils  who  do  not 
attend  public  school. 

The  bin  does  not  authorize  funds  for  the 
payment  of  private  school  teachers.  Nor  does 
It  authorize  the  purchase  of  materials  or 
equipment  or  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  private  schools. 

What  this  bill  says  is  a  child  attending 
a  private  school  needing  additional  in- 
struction may  get  that  instruction  in  a 
public  school  institution  and  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  suggest  that  there  is  anything 
In  this  bill  that  is  going  to  pour  Federal 
funds  directly  into  a  private  school  is  to 
muddy  the  waters. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  completely  fuzzed  over  the  issue. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Just  read  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
again  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
or  the  gentleman  from  New  York — and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  disagreeing  with  you  on  the  effects  of 
this — this  question:  If  the  public  school 
oflScials  with  Federal  money  wish  to  put  a 
public  school  teacher  in  a  private  school 
to  teach  any  subject,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  clear  legislative  history  as  to  whether  it 
is  permitted  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  gentleman 
phrases  his  question  "any  subject,"  the 
answer  would  be  "No,"  because  that 
would  include  all  subjects. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  What  subjects  then 
would  be  permitted? 

Mr.  CAREY.  "Special"  is  the  key 
word.  The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
word  "special"  is  in  the  bill.  These  are 
special  instructional  services.  Those 
that  are  special  are  not  general.  We  do 
avoid  the  whole  question.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  go  into  the  question  what 
would  be  general  instruction  because  we 
do  not  find  it  in  this  hill.  What  Is  spe- 
cial would  be  determined  by  pedagogy. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  What  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  special  educational 
services?  What  Instruction  would  that 
be?  Would  that  include  the  services  of 
a  music  teacher? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  say  a  music 
teacher,  yes.  where  that  would  be  a  def- 
inite need,  but  that  would  be  provided 
for  in  the  local  educational  agency. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  It  include  a 
speech  therapist? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  should  think  so,  but  I 
am  not  making  the  judgment  for  the 
local  public  educational  sigehcies. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Would  It  include  a 
teacher  of  remedial  reading? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  should  think  remedial 
reading  would  be  a  subject  that  would  be 
included. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  So  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
public  school  teachers  may  teach  on  pri- 
vate school  premises;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  a  question.  Who  else  would 
provide  the  service  if  he  did  not? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then  the  gentle- 
man's answer  Is  yes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  if  that  is 
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his  answer,  just  as  a  matter  of  getting 
the  legislative  histoiT- 

Mr.  PERKINS.'  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question  very  clearly. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then  the  answer  is 
yes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  My  answer  is  no  as  to 
providing  any  teaching  services  to  a  pri- 
vate institution.  Tlie  key  here  is  the  ex- 
tension of  special  educational  services  to 
deprived  children  under  public  auspices 
and  ai-ranged  for  supervised  and  con- 
trolled by  public  authority. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  All  right,  then  we 
have  a  nice,  clear  legislative  history  to 
proceed  with.  Nobody  knows  what  this 
bill  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  are  special 
sei-vices  as  to  which  I  would  say  "yes," 
but  generally  •no."  These  are  discussed 
on  pages  7  and  8  of  the  report  as  follows: 

No  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes  grant 
1  for  providing  any  service  to  a  private  insti- 
tution, but  at  the  same  time. the  bill  does 
contemplate  some  broadening  of  public  edu- 
cational programs  and  services  in  which 
elementary  and  secondary  ^hool  pupils  who 
are  not  enrftUed  in  public  schools  may  par- 
ticli>ate.  The  extent  of  the  broadened  serv- 
ices will  reflect  the  extent  that  there  are 
educationally  disadvantaged  pupils  who  do 
not  attend  public  school. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  funds  for  the 
payment  ot  private  school  teachers.  Nor 
does  it  authorize  the  purchase  of  materials 
or  equipment  or  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  private  schools.  However,  consistent 
with  the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children  in  the  school  district  who  are  en- 
rolled in  nonpublic  elementary  and  sQpond- 
ary  schools,  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  provision,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
for  including  special  educational  services 
an<Jl  arrangements  such  as  dual  enrollment, 
educational  radio  and  television,  educational 
media  centers,  and  mobile  educational  serv- 
ices and  equipment  in  which  such  children 
can  participate. 

Thus,  the  bill  does  anticipate  broadened 
Instructional  offerings  under  publicly  spon- 
sored auspices  which  will  be  available  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

In  this  regard  the  committee  has  adopted 
language  in  the  bill  to  assure  that  the  local 
^ucational  agency  will  maintain  adminis- 
trative supervision  and  control  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  under  the  title  and  that  the 
title  to  any  property  constructed  or  pur- 
chased shall  be  in  a  public  agency  and  that 
a  public  agency  will  administer  the  funds 
and  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
Several  opportunities  are  afforded  local  pub- 
lic educational  agencies  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  enrolled  In  public  schools  through 
supplementary  educational  services  au- 
thorized by  title  I  such  as  broadened  health 
services,  school  breakfasts  for  poor  children, 
and  guidance  and  counseling  services.  In 
addition,  testimony  received  by  the  commit- 
tee indicated  the  effectiveness  In  some  areas 
of  providing  mobile  art  collections  which 
could  serve  a  community  of  schools  on  a 
rotating  basis  and  the  broadening  of  mobile- 
type  public  UbrauT?  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  has  the  floor, 
and  if  he  will  permit  the  Chair  to  make 
this  observation,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
reporter  to  take  down  the  comments 
from  two  gentlemen  who  are  talking  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.. Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  is  remahi- 


ing  of  the  time  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
21/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  desire  more 
time? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
member when  I  first  came  here  Speaker 
Joe  Martin  said  to  me,  "You  are  never 
defeated  on  what  you  do»not  say." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
to  man.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  initiative  of  the  industrial  engineer 
in  the  creation  of  ever-improving  pro- 
duction facilities  and  the  American 
workmen's  unique  ability  of  achieving 
the  utmost  from  these  facilities. 

As  the  ability  of  the  machine  improves, 
so  must  that  of  the  man.  The  sophisti- 
cation of  the  machine  creates  a  demand 
for  a  workman  with  a  better  educational 
background. 

The  opportunities  for  the  man  with  "a 
strong  back  and  a  weak  mind"  have 
shi-unk.  Incidentally,  I  would  change 
that  old  phrase  to  read  "a  man  with 
a  strong  back  and  an  untrained  mind." 

As  a  result  of  these  technological  ad- 
vances, there  are  a  great  many  of  our  cit- 
i^ns  who  cannot  share  in  the  bounti- 
ful life.  Thus  we  have  poverty  amidst 
plenty. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  always  shown 
great  concern  for  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens. This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Our  work  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress might  well  be  called  "education  for 
labor."  Through  more  student  loans, 
greater  university  and  college  facilities, 
and  a  greater  emphasis  on  vocational 
training,  we  created  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  many  of  our  young  citizens. 

To  further  aid  the  impoverished,  the 
88th  Congress  passed  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  bill.  We  passed  this  measure 
though  we  doubted  its  eflBciency.  We 
would  not  err  against  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  I  am  not  questioning  this  new 
legislation  except  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  we  should  make  certain  that  some' 
of  these  funds  actually  sift  down  to  the 
needy.  It  must  seem  to  many  of  us  that 
this  agency  has  a  very  long,  bureaucratic 
filter  through  which  the  funds  are  chan- 
neled. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must  re- 
port that  our  training  and  retraining 
programs  have  achieved  no  great  suc- 
cesses. Dropouts  in  these  programs  are 
a  major  problem.  Experts  tell  us  that 
the  principal  reason  for  this  is  our  fail- 
ure in  instilling  proper  learning  habits 
in  the  child  at  an  early  age. 

"Education  for  Labor,"  Is  highly  im- 
portant today — tomorrow  it  will  be  a 
necessity.  The  picture  is  indeed  dark  for 
the  youth  of  the  next  generation  who 
will  be  lacking  in  its  benefits. 

Equality  of  education  for  all  children 
most  certainly  should  be  the  great  goal 
of  any  democracy.  Only  by  doing  this 
can  we  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
all. 

This,  then,  should  be  our  principle  leg- 
islative aim — to  provide  a  bill  that  will 
do  everything  possible  to  aid  arid  encour- 
age the  young  children,  who,  otherwise 
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might  enter  the  ranks  of  the  educa- 
tionally deprived.^ 

At  the  outset,  we  were  told  that  this 
was  the  objective  of  the  legislation  that 
is  before  us  today.  If  this  had  been  true 
and  if  the  bill  had  been  efficiently  drawn, 
I  certainly  would  give  it  my  support. 
Partisanship  does  not  influence  my 
evaluation  of  this  bill. 

I  need  not  remind  the  veteran  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  was  the  author  of  a  Fed- 
eral-aid to  education  bill.  As  you  recall, 
that  measure  had  the  full  support  of 
President  Truman. 

I  do  note  that  President  Johnson,  in 
his  initial  support  of  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today  used  an  excerpt  from  the 
late  Senator  Taft's  speech  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  did  this  as  an  argument  for  the 
bill. 

I  wish  that  he  had  used  Senator  Taft's 
speech  in  its  entirety.  I  do  repeat  that 
section  of  the  speech  as  quoted  in  the 
Presidential  message.  Said  Senator 
Taft: 

Education  is  primarily  a  State  function, 
but  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  the  fields 
,of  health,  relief  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  secondary  obligation 
to  see  that  there  Is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Taft's  sole  Federal  concern 
was  for  those  educationally  deprived 
children  who  required  a  basic  floor  of 
education  that  would  give  them  the  op- 
portunity for  a  better  life.  In  this  cate- 
gory, and  this  category  alone,  did  he  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  a  role. 

Everyone  who  has  read  this  most 
lengthy  bill  and  attempted  to  digest  its 
most  intricate  passages  must  agree  that 
it  was  prepared  by  masters  of  fine 
print.  Under  the  guise  of  helping  the 
educationally  deprived  child,  they  have 
incorporated  in  this  bill  all  of  the  ill- 
conceived  legislation  that  Congress  has 
turned  down  in  past  sessions. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  language  Is 
different  but  the  objective  of  Federal 
control  is  insidiously  injected.  I  deplore 
the  use  of  such  a  worthy  objective  as  a 
cloak  for  their  attempt  to  create  the  first 
step  for  bureaucratic  Federal  control  of 
the  education  of  our  children. 

They  know  full  well  that  had  they 
made  this  attempt  in  a  separate  bill  that 
the  American  parent  would  have  risen  in 
great  anger. 

There  are  those  who  in  arguing  for  this 
bill  would  have  us  believe  that  our  State 
and  local  educational  administrators 
have  failed  in  their  duties.  They  use  the 
draft  rejection  figures  as  a  basis  for  their 
contention. 

I  wish  to  defend  the  great,  dedicated 
school  administrators,  members  of  local 
school  boards,  and  teachers  who  consti- 
tute our  present  school  system.  This 
school  system  has  produced  men  and 
women  that  have  brought  the  United 
States  to  an  educational  peak  unequaled 
in  history. 

I  would  particularly  pay  tribute  to  our 
current  school  administrators.  They 
have  made  tremendous  strides  with  the 
funds  available  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  areas  in  the  United 
States  who  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
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carry  out  a  truly  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. These  we  would  help  so  that  we 
niight  Indeed  have  true  equality  of  op- 
portunity through  education. 

I  would  ask  whether  we  are  striving 
toward  equality  of  education  when  we 
give  the  10  richest  counties  in  the  United 
States  practically  twice  the  funds  than 
we  distribute  to  the  10"  poorest  counties? 
This  for  the  same  number  of  children. 

The  formula  contained  in  this  bill  is 
Indefensible.  Newspaper  editorials  have 
stated  that  this  measure  should  be  called 
"school  aid  where  least  needed." 

This  is  not  the  first  bill  to  come  before 
our  committee  that  was  so  drawn  that 
it  would  not  achieve  its  avowed  objec- 
tives. Hitherto,  we  have  worked  dili- 
gently in  executive  session  until  we  have 
been  able  to  present  a  complete,  work- 
able bill  that  would  accomplish  its 
puipose. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee made  such  an  attempt  with  this  bill. 
Our  amendments  would  have  concen- 
trated the  funds  where  the  need  was  the 
greatest.  It  would  have  pointed  every 
title  of  the  bill  toward  programs  for  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  deprived 
children.  They  also  would  have  required 
State  approval  of  Federal-local  schools  or 
at  the  very  least  see  that  they  conformed 
to  State  law.  All  of  our  efforts  to  make 
this  a  good  bill  came  to  nothing. 

The  "bureaucratic  camel"  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  his  head  into  the  tent  door 
through  a  new  and  clever  method  in  this 
bill.  A  section  of  the  bill  would  give  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  $100 
million  to  establish  so-called  "Federal- 
local  model  schools."  This  he  could  do 
without  State  approval.  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  if  this  "camel  head"  is  allowed 
to  become  law  that  the  whole  bureau- 
cratic camel  will  soon  be  occupying  the 
whole  tent  and  our  present  local  school 
administrators  will  be  out  in  the  cold. 

We  are  today  seeing  the  failures  of 
recently  enacted  laws.  These  laws  were 
steamrollered  through  Congress  with 
great  speed.  Their  objectives  were 
worthy.  We  could  have  made  good  biUs 
out  of  them  if  we  had  been  given  the 
opportunity.  I  know  that  their  authors 
can  take  little  pride  in  them  now. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  last  press 
interview,  stated  that  his  new  voting  bill 
was  open  for  such  amendments  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  saw  fit  to  make. 
Certainly  this  departure  in  policy  by  the 
Chief  Executive  should  pertain  to  any 
legislation  affecting  the  schoolchildren 
of  our  Nation. 

If  the  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  recognition  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  congressional  committees,  most 
certainly  he  cannot  object  to  our  action 
in  making  the  necessary  improvements  in 
the  bill  that  is  now  before  us. 

Representatives  Curtis,  Goodell,  and 
myself  have  prepared  a  bill,  now  sub- 
mitted to  committee,  that  would  give  real 
priority  to  the  highest  concentration  of 
economically  and  educationally  deprived 
children  of  an  early  age.  This  measure 
would  distribute  the  money  directly  to 
the  States  to  be  used  in  the  areas  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  need. 

The  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide tax  credits  and  payments  to  indi- 


viduals to  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
education. 

Since  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  this  bill,  I  feel  certain  that  you 
will  agree  that  it  would  definitely  raise 
the  educational  level  of  those  whom  we 
must  help.  Let  me  assure  you  that  our 
bill  is  not  of  a  partisan  nature;  the  best 
legislative  ideas  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  has  gone  into  its  making. 

Here  is  a  true  antipoverty  effort — a 
poverty  preventative  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  shall  hear  in 
detail  from  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  bill  that  Is  before  us  today 
not  only  fails  completely  in  remedying 
our  greatest  educational  problem,  but 
actually  contains  the  first  step  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucratic  dictatorship  in  the 
field  of  education. 

This  is  an  important  legislative  day. 
Under  consideration  is  a  bill  affecting  all 
of  the  children  of  our  Nation,  and  thus 
truly  affecting  the  entire  future  of  the 
United  States. 

We  must  make  certain  that  this  bill 
receives  deliberate  and  just  evaluation. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  alternatives.  I  plead  with 
you  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  give  this 
bill  that  deliberation  that  the  future  of 
our  children  deserves. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
the  Methodist  nephew  of  a  hard-shell 
Baptist  preacher.  My  mother  belongs  to 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  Church.  My 
father  is  Greek  Orthodox,  and  before 
coming  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  taught  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
college.  If  I  can  find  myself  a  Jewish 
bride  I  would  represent  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
20th  century. 

^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  2362.  At  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Education,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!  who 
has  labored  long  and  diligently  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  a  bill  which  will 
help  strengthen  the  resources  of  Ameri- 
can education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  levels.  He  is  deserving 
of  high  praise  for  his  persistence  and 
for  his  dedication. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  members 
of  the  General  Education  Subcommittee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  con- 
tributions to  this  measure.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  my  friend  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  is  here,  because  I  want 
to  venture  out  onto  a  very  precarious 
minefield  at  this  point  and  try  to  bring 
some  clarity  to  the  very  pertinent  dis- 
cussion we  have  just  had. 

I  would  like  to  propound  an  inquiry  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins],  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  in  order  to  see  if 
they  both  agree  with  my  understanding 
of  the  answer  to  the  question  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
has  put. 


I  refer  to  his  question  with  respect  to 
title  I,  which,  I  reiterate,  has  to  do  with 
the  provision  of  special  educational  serv- 
ices to  school  districts  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

Is  It  not  true  that  in  such  school  dis- 
tricts— and  by  "school  districts"  we  here 
mean  public  school  districts,  and  we  here 
mean  that  Federal  grafts  may  go  only 
to  public  school  districts — is  it  not  true 
that  if  a  public  school  district  should  de- 
termine that  it  wishes  to  provide,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  in  section 
205(a)(2) : 

That,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  Including  spe- 
cial educational  services  and  arrangements 
•  •  *  in  which  such  children  can  partici- 
pate •   •  •. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  thi§  spe- 
cific situation  and  with  respect  to  this 
specific  section,  is  it  not  true  that  If  the 
local  public  school  agency  should  de- 
termine that  a  public  school  teacher,  in 
order  to  provide  "special"  as  distin- 
guished from  "general"  services,  goes  to 
a  private  school  for  the  provision  of  such, 
I  repeat,  special,  as  distinguished  from 
general  services — the  distinction  to  be 
determined  by  the  local  public  agency — 
and  not  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion or  somebody  out  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  that  such  a  teacher  can  do  so? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  appropriate  as  to 
special,  yes,  like  a  guidance  counselor,  but 
"no"  as  to  general. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  if  he  agrees  with  this 
interpretation? 

Mr.  CAREY.    Amen. 

Mr.  CAHTLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,\  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  N^ 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  say  I  would 
agree  with  the  interpretation  both  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentlemen 
from  Kentucky  and  New  York.  But  that 
is  not  the  question.  My  question  is  this: 
Suppose  the  public  school  district  does 
not— does  not — determine  that  the  pupil 
in  a  private  school  qualifies,  even  though 
the  child  comes  from  a  family  such  as 
described  in  this  bill,  my  question  is  this: 
Are  all  of  the  funds  under  this  bill  then 
taken  away  from  that  school  district? 
That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question.  I  refer 
the  gentleman  td  page  78  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 205(a),  and  I  read  to  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  local  educational  agency  may  receive  a 
basic  grant  or  a  special  Incentive  grant  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  only  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency,  upon  its 
determination — 

And  then  there  are  listed  a  number 
of  determinations  which  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  must  be  followed; 
otherwise  the  State  educational  agency, 
under  the  language  of  the  bill,  ought  not 
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to  approve  the  application  of  the  local 
public  school  district.  Nor,  in  turn,  if 
the  application  goes  from  a  State  public 
educational  agency  to  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation, ought  the  Commissioner,  under 
the  language  of  the  bill,  to  approve  an 
apphcation  from  a  local  public  school 
agency  which  omits  any  of  the  deter- 
minations set  forth  in  the  bill,  one  of 
which  determinations  is — and  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  79,  section  205(2) : 

That,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children 
In  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  Including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments *  •  •  In  which  such  children  can 
participate. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  a  local 
public  school  agency  denies  or  fails  to 
provide,  "to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children  in  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondai-y  schools" — if,  I  repeat,  the  local 
public  school  agency  fails  to  include  pro- 
vision for  and  include  special  educational 
services  and  arrangements  for  such  chil- 
dren, the  application  would  not  be  ap- 
proved.. Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes;  it  does.  I  would 
assume  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
if  children  in  a  private  school  qualify 
under  this  legislation,  regardless  of  the 
purposes  or  the  desire  of  the  local  board, 
if  they  are  not  included  then,  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  the  Commissioner 
should  not  approve  the  program,'  and 
they  would  not  get  any  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  we  are  in 
agreement  on  this  interpretation,  but  I 
want  to  add  a  point,  and  that  is  that  we 
carry  these  matters  to  extremes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  That  -is  not  my  desire. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  answered  the 
question  satisfactorily.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  ^|the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
PerkinJ  if  he  agrees  with  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasJ. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  three  particularly 
significant  features  of  H.R.  2362.  three 
features  that  stand  out,  as  we  consider 
tliis  historic  piece  of  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  is  a  solidly 
based  effort  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities to  millions  of  American  young 
people  who  come  from  poor  families,  who 
are  poor  children;  to  be  specific,  5  million 
American  children  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17,  and  who  come  from 
families  with  an  annual  income  of  $2,000 
a  year  or  less. 

This  bill  is  designed  in  title  I  to  provide 
special  educational  programs  and  special 
facilities  to  help  these  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

Secondly,  thi^  bill  represents  a 
thoughtful  and  balanced  effort  to  pro- 
vide certain  forms  of  assistance  for  both 
public  and  nonpublic  schoolchildren  who 
can  qualify  without  doing  violence  to  our 
traditional  constitutional  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.   I  think  it  is 


instructive,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
has  enlisted  remarkably  widespread  sup- 
port in  this  respect,  support  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  in  our  discussion 
this  afternoon.  I  hope  that  at  some  stage 
of  the  discussion  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  some  of  the  statements,  if 
it  becomes  appropriate,  of  distinguished 
church  leaders  who  are  well  known  for 
their  positions  on  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  who  have  endorsed  this 
bill. 

A  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- ' 
tion,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Arthur  Flemming, 
who  was  the  Secretai-y  of  that  agency 
under  President  Eisenhower,  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  as  the  representative 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Mr. 
Flemming  testified  that  in  his  judgment, 
as  spokesman  for  the  leading  organiza- 
tion of  Protestant  churches  in  the  United 
States,  this  particular  proposal  we  are 
considering  here  today  provides  assist- 
ance that  is  constitutionally  appropriate, 
assistance  to  "children  and  not  to  private 
schools. 

There  is  a  third  significant  feature  of 
H.R.  2362.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  encour- 
aging and  assisting  educators  to  help  lift 
the  quality  of  education  by  stimulating 
educational  research  and  training,  ex- 
perimentation, and  innovation,  and  by 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. This  bill  can  significantly  raise 
the  level  of  all  education  in  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  relevant 
to  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell],  that  the  key  to  the  success  of  these 
programs  we  hope  here  to  authorize  does 
not  lie  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  key  to 
the  success  of  these  programs  will  be 
back  at  the  local  level,  at  the  local  public 
school  level,  at  the  State  level,  at  the 
college  and  university  level.  If  the  local 
public  school  boards  of  our  country  use 
the  resources  that  we  provide  in  this  leg- 
islation with  intelligence  and  with  imag- 
ination, these  programs  will  vastly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  education. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record 
shows  that  with  respect  to  other  pro- 
grams of  Federal  support  for  education, 
a  good  many  of  which  were  authorized 
in  the  88th  Congress  with  strong  bipar- 
tisan support — support  which  I  iiope  is 
forthcoming  on  this  bill  this  week  as 
weik— the  record  shows  that  America's 
educators  at  every  level  can  provide  the 
leadership  which  is  essential  to  translat- 
ing into  effective  support  the  assistance 
which  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  individually  discuss 
the  subtitles  of  the  bill.  I  should  like 
now  to  address  myself  to  one  title  of  the 
bill  which  bears  directly  on  one  of  the 
three  chief  purposes  of  this  legislation, 
namely,  lifting  the  quality  of  education. 
I  refer  to  title  m  of  the  bill. 

Title  in  authorizes  a  5 -year  program 
of  grants  to  local  public  school  agencies 
for  the  financing  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  sei-vices.  I  note  for 
the  attention  "of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  in  his  great  message  on  edu- 


cation to  Congress,  President  Johnson 
said: 

We  think  of  schools  as  places  where  youth 
learns,  but  oiu*  schools  also  need  to  learn. 
The  educational  gap  we  face  la  one  of  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity. 

Title  in  of  this  bill  will  help  the  schools 
of  America  learn  new  ways  and  new 
methods  of  doing  their  job  better,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  help  them  do  their 
job  better. 

I  think  one  of  the  ablest  witnesses  who 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  on  this 
bill  was  the  distinguished  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Paul  W.  Briggs.    Mr.  Briggs  said: 

I  think  the  program  as  outlined  In  title  in 
Is  Imaginative  and  one  that  perhaps  might 
be  the  most  Innovative  of  any  of  the  propos- 
als that  have  been  made  by  this  Ctongress 
for  a  long  time. 

Let  me  now  outline  the  major  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  title  III. 

First,  $100  million  is  authorized  for 
1966  and,  in  the  4  succeeding  years,  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  authorize. 

Second,  local  agencies,  that  is,  local 
public  school  agencies,  together  with 
persons  broadly  representative  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served,  will  be  responsible  for 
conceiving,  for  planning,  for  establish- 
ing, and  for  carrying  out  the  programs 
contemplated  in  title  III. 

What  do  we  mean  by  cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources  of  an  area  to  be 
served?  We  mean  such  resources  as 
State  educational  agencies,  colleges,  and 
universities,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  artistic  and  musical 
organizations,  educational  radio  and 
television. 

I  might  add  that  title  in  contemplates 
that  a  number  of  local  public  school  edu- 
cational agencies  may  join  together  in 
order  to  support  and  develop  a  program 
which  could  support  educational  services 
to  a  large  area. 

The  next  step  is  this.  The  local  pub- 
lic educational  agencies  Involved,  having 
gone  through  their  planning  at  the  local 
level,  will  submit  their  application  to  the 
State  public  school  agency  for  its  re- 
view, appraisal,  and  recommendations. 
Then  the  local  public  educational 
agency  would  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  its  application  for 
a  center  or  sei-vice  based  entirely  on 
what  the  local  community  "felt  was  in  its 
educational  interest.  Clearly,  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  communities  vary  all 
over  the  Nation.  It  is,  therefore,  under- 
standable that  the  forms  of  the  centers 
and  services  will  vary  under  this  title. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  section  303  of  the 
bill  beginning  on  page  103  which  enu- 
merates a  list  of  possible  services.  The 
list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive. 

The  Commissioner,  advised  by  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Supplementary  Ed- 
ucation Centers  and  Services  would  then 
act  on  the  grant  application. 

I  should  point  out  at  this  point  that 
each  State  receives  an  allotment  under 
title  m.  In  title  HI  the  allotment 
formula  provides  that  half  the  funds- 
after  2  percent  has  been  set  aside  to 
take  care  of  Guam,  American  Samoa, 


Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific — funds  are 
alloted  to  each  State — half  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  in  the  State 
from  the  ages  of  5  to  17  and  half  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  population  in  the  State. 
The  reason  that  the  total  population 
of  the  State  is  taken  into  consideration 
is  that  these  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services  contemplated  in  title 
III  are  not  directed  to  providing  educa- 
tional services  only  for  school  age  chil- 
dren. Adult  education  services  may  also 
be  authorized  under  this  title  of  the 

bill. 

The  programs  authorized  under  title 
in  can  benefit  children  in  both  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  as  well  out-of- 
school  youth,  and  as  I  have  just  said, 
adults. 

But  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the 
teachers  and  services  and  facilities  au- 
thorized under  this  title  must  be  ad- 
ministered or  supervised  by  the  public 
educational  agency. 

I  want  to  go  further  and  point  out  that 
this  title  authorizes  no  funds  foy  pay- 
ments of  private  school  teachers  or  for 
the  construction  of  private  school 
facilities. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about 
the  purpose  and  substance  of  title  in. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  the  kind  of 
services  that  might  be  provided  under 
this  title,  and  let  me  reiterate  that  it  is 
a  chief  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable 
local  school  communities  and  local 
school  districts  to  provide  educational 
programs  that  are  not  now  available  to 
them — not  available  at  the  present  time 
either  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality. 
That  is  why  we  use  the  adjective  "sup- 
plementary" educational  centers  and 
services  in  this  title  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  title  m  will  enable  local 
public  school  agencies  to  establish 
exemplary  school  educational  programs 
which  can  serve  as  models  for  the  regular 
school  systems. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  service  that  might  be  provided  under 
title  III.  We  all  know  because  most  of  us 
have  supported  such  legislation  that  in 
recent  years,  under  programs  provided  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  we  have 
made  remarkable  advances  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  and  mathematics  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet  we  are  still  woefully  deficient  in 
science  and  language  instruction  in 
many  schools. 

Only  10  States  have  all  their  second- 
ary schools  equipped  with  science  lab- 
oratory facilities,  and  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  our  secondary  schools  have  lan- 
guage laboratories  for  their  students. 

By  1968  we  will  need  40,000  more  sci- 
ence laboratories  for  our  high  schools, 
a  nearly  100-percent  increase. 

One  way  to  help  meet  this  need  would 
be  to  provide  a  central  lab  facility  which 
could  serve  entire  districts  or  areas,  fa- 
cilities which  it  might  not  be  at  all  fea- 
sible to  provide  for  individual  schools. 

There  are  any  number  of  fields  where 
special  teachers  and  special  equipment 


could  be  made  available  to  students  on  a 
rotating  or  shared  basis.  For  example, 
mobile  laboratories  with  well-trained 
teachers  might  provide  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  for  a 
rural  district  which  previously  suffered 
from  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
and  adequate  laboratories. 

Or  certain  vocational  equipment  might 
be  made  available  to  a  number  of  schools 
on  a  shared  basis. 

The  centers  might  also  provide  spe- 
cialized guidance  services,  including  psy- 
chiatric services  and  specialized  testing. 
For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
up  to  10  percent  of  our  schoolchildren 
have  emotional  disturbances  that  require 
professional  treatment.  But  right  now, 
there  are  only  some  3,000  school  social 
workers  working  with  oxu"  elementary 
schools.  Indeed,  our  committee  heard 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  fully  five- 
sixths  of  our  elementary  schools  have  no 
psychological  or  psychiatric  service 
available  to  them  at  all. 

Title  m  funds  might  be  used  for  such 
services. 

Again,'  the  supplementary'  centers 
might  provide  staff  facilities  for  educat- 
ing the  handicapped  or  for  specialized 
remedial  work.  Appropriate  programs 
for  gifted  students  might  be  provided  at 
such  centers. 

Localities  could  use  the  centers  for 
after  school  and  evening  activities, 
either  for  students  with  special  talents 
or  for  those  who  simply  have  no  place 
to  study  at  home. 

These  supplementary  centers  there- 
fore provide  local  communities  the  op- 
portunity to  begin  now  to  do  many  of  the 
things  they  need  and  want  to  do  but 
have  not  been  able  to  afford  or  would 
have  had  to  provide  piecemeal  to  scat- 
tered schools. 

Moreover,  the  centers  and  services 
authorized  by  title  m  provide  a  way  of 
translating  into  practice  into  the  class- 
rooms some  of  the  new  ideas  that  have 
been  developed  and  are  being  developed 
in  education  today.  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Under  a  grant  from  the  NSF 
some  years  ago  a  distinguished  group  of 
university  physicists  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  way  physics  was  being 
taught  in  secondary  schools  established 
the  Physical  Sciences  Study  Committee 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jerrold  R. 
Zaharias  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

This  group  of  distinguished  physicists 
working  in  the  Boston  area  put  together 
a  complete  1-year  physics  course  for 
American  schools  that  was  sharply  dif- 
ferent from  anything  available  before. 
It  began  to  be  used  in  1960  and  was  a 
tremendous  success.  This  success  en- 
couraged other  scientists,  biologists, 
chemists,  anthropologists,  to  tackle 
similar  problems  in  their  fields  with  the 
help  of  NSF. 

It  is  this  kind  of  modern  curricula 
development  which  has  such  Important 
implications  for  trainng  the  future  lead- 
ers of  our  country  that  can  be  encour- 
aged by  the  programs  contemplated  un- 
der title  m. 


Let  me  quote  a  little  further  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  Cleveland 
school  superintendent: 

The  severity  of  our  problem  in  Cleveland  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  American  edu- 
cation must  move  Into  the  space  age:  an  age 
that  requires  progressively  higher  levels  of 
confidence  and  skill,  supported  and  rein- 
forced by  the  best  scientific  know-how  avail- 
able. This  Is  an  age  which  demands  superior 
education  for  all  o\u-  citizens. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Cleveland 
cannot  bridge  the  gap  between  Its  problems 
and  the  demands  of  this  age  without  new, 
dynamic  programs  in  education. 

The  establishment  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  as  provided  In 
title  III,  is  a  bold,  innovative  and  education- 
ally sound  approach  which  will  greatly  assist 
In  bridging  this  gap  for  Cleveland  and  other 
large  cities  with  similar  problems. 

The  supplementary  education  center  will 
enable  us  to  ofifer  a  wide  range  of  services  to 
our  children  throughout  the  city  with  a  n:ilnl- 
raum  of  delay. 

I  am  thinking  of  programs  in  the  human- 
ities, foreign  languages,  music,  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  will  In  some  way  involve  every 
elementary  school  child  and  broaden  cviltural 
horizons,  sharpen  academic  appetites  and 
bring  understanding  of  new  social  and  scien- 
tific concepts  not  usually  or  economically 
achieved  through  traditional  classroom 
channels. 

I  would  envision,  for  example,  a  center  con- 
taining a  space  age  planetarium  capable  of 
seating  500  students.  Adjacent  to  the  plane- 
tarivmi  would  be  located  specialized  labora- 
tories and  demonstration  centers  where  our 
children  could  be  given  experiences  not  pos- 
sible in  the  neighborhood  school  and  where 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  for  face-to- 
face  contact  with  other  children  having  simi- 
lar interests  and  with  master  teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  helping 
local  communities  obtain  educational 
programs  ^nd  facilities  they  vitally  need 
but  cannot  now  afford,  title  m  authorizes 
the  development  and  establishment  of  ex- 
emplary school  programs  which  can 
serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 

These  models  can  be'  used  for  example 
for  demonstrating  new  courses,  new  in- 
structional materials,  new  teaching  prac- 
tices for  the  benefit  of  regular  local 
school  systems. 

Once  again,  the  local  educational 
agency  retains  administrative  control 
over  such  programs. 

The  local  educational  agency  develops 
its  program,  the  local  agency  applies  for 
the  funds,  and,  if  funds  are  granted,  the 
local  agency  runs  the  program. 

Let  me  briefly  reiterate,  in  my  remain- 
ing time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  title  HE 
programs  would  authorize  remedial  read- 
ing, science,  and  modern  foreign  Jan- 
guage -teaching,  and  would  provide  the 
kind  of  model  school  systems  in  which 
we  could  see  the  use  of  the  latest  educa- 
tional techniques  and  the  latest  instruc- 
tional techniques.  We  could  dovetail 
some  of  the  teaching  in  model  schools  and 
in  the  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters with  the  research  that  would  be  pit)- 
duced  in  title  IV.  the  research  title  of 
this  bill  about  which  you  are  going  to 
hear  a  good  deal  more  from  another 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  do  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  committee  re- 
port, in  which  Members  can  see  detailed 
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a  number  of  possible  uses  to  which  funds 
under  title  III  may  be  put. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
throughout  tit^e  III  the  local  educational 
agency  will  develop  its  program,  and  the 
local  agency  will  apply  for  the  funds.  If 
funds  are  granted,  the  local  agency  will 
run  the  program. 

I  have  read,  not  without  some  aston- 
ishment, some  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  which  seem  to  suggest  that 
somehow  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  going  to  sit  back  in  Washington  and 
decide  how  he  is  going  to  spread  this 
money  all  over  the  country.  That  is  not 
true.  That  is  inaccurate.  The  local  pub- 
lic school  agencies  all  over  the  United 
States  who  are  interested  in  title  III 
funds  must  apply  for  the  moneys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  several  programis 
authorized  by  H.R.  2362  can  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  in  strengthening  the  en- 
terprise of  education  in  the  United 
States: 

Title  I  by  providing  education  oppor- 
tunities for  some  5  million  poor  children. 
Title  II  by  making  available  textbooks 
badly  needed  by  children  In  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Title  ni  by  making  available  services 
not  found  in  sufiBcIent  quantity  and  qual- 
ity in  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Title  IV  by  encouraging  the  best  edu- 
cational research  possible;  and 

Title  V  by  strengthening  our  State  de- 
partments of  public  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  several  titles  of 
this  bill  place  emphasis  on  local  and 
State  decisionmaking.  Indeed,  they  are 
programs  designed  to  enable  local  school 
districts  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
more  effectively — which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  this  measure  has  won  such  un- 
precedented support  In  the  American 
educational  community. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been 
drafted  so  as  to  insure  that  public  agen- 
cies maintain  control  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Chairma^.  an  extraordinary  con- 
census has  developed  in  the  country  In 
support  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  very  much 
therefore  that  amendments  which  would 
cripple  and  perhaps  kill  this  pioneer  ef- 
fort will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  H.R.  2362  passes 
with  an  overwhelming  vote  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  so  that  American  edu- 
cation can  continue  to  be  best. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QtriE]. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  oppose  this  bill  if  it  remains  liK 
its  present  form.    Let  me  state  clearly  ) 
why  I  am  going  to  oppose  it.  ^ 

The  allotment  formula  is  bad.  It  will 
give  the  most  money  to  the  richest 
States.  In  fact,  under  this  formula  the 
rich  will  get  richer  as  the  years  go  on. 
Each  State  will  count  any  expenditures 
from  funds  received  imder  this  program, 
when  there  is  a  determination  of  the 
average  State  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion. As  New  York  gets  $353  per  child 
in  this  bill,  it  will  be  added  to  that  which 
New  York  will  receive  in  future  years. 
Mississippi  gets  $120,  and  that  will  re- 
main a  lesser  amoimt  added  to  present 


expenditures,  y^ The  rich  will  get  richer 
and  ,the  poor  will  stay  poor. 

I  also  oppose  title  II.  I  believe  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  provides 
textbooks  for  every  child,  this  puts  the 
Federal  Government  awfully  close  to  in- 
fluertcing  and  determining  what  is  in 
the  curriculum.  I  say  this  not  merely 
because  of  the  textbooks  aid  in  this  bill 
but  becjause  of  activities  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  already  engag- 
ing. There  are  research  programs  now 
some  which  recently  have  been  granted 
such  as  those  to  fom-  universities  in  the 
country:  Harvard,  Oregon,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Wisconsin.  These  are  grants  for 
development  of  curriculum  and  textbook 
writing.  We  provide  in  other  legislation 
for  teacher  institutes  for  the  retraining 
of  teachers.  Now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  buying  textbooks.  With 
that  I  believe  we  will  be  only  a  step  away 
from  Federal  control. 

When  I  say  this,  I  grant  now  that  in 
this  bill  there  is  no  direct  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control.  That  is  prohibited  in 
the  bill,  but  I  say  it  is  only  one  step 
away. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
I  believe  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  provision  of  textbooks  is  not  limited 
to  poor  children  or  to  economically  or 
educationally  deprived  children.  This 
is  a  general  program  of  providing  text- 
books across  the  land  to  all  children, 
public  and  private  schools,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  It  will  provide  books  to  the 
wealthiest  counties  in  America,  such  as 
Montgomery  County,  near  here,  and  to 
Westchester  County  in  my  own  State. 
It  will  provide  them  all  around  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  criterion  to  try  to  help 
the  poor  areas  buy  textbooks,  or  to  help 
the  poor  children. 

I  believe  this  is  a  critical  point.  The 
economically  or  educationally  deprived 
standard  is  not  applied  anywhere  in  the 
bill  except  title  I. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  said 
that  this  will  make  the  rich  States  richer 
and  the  poor  States  poorer.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  under  title  I,  $330  million, 
or  one-third  of  the  total  und6r  title  I, 
will  be  allotted  to  10  States  in  the  Union. 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  because  they  have 
the  largest  numbers  of  poor  children. 
Even  though  it  is  a  lesser  amoimt  per 
child,  they  have  the  largest  nimibers  of 
poor  children,  therefore,  in  total  funds 
it  appears  that  some  States  get  a  great 
deal.- 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
$330  million  under  title  I  Is  going  to  be 
spent  in  10  States  of  this  Union,  out  of 
the  50  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  because  of  the. 
number  of  poor  children.    The  poor  will 
:stay  poor  and  the  rich  will  get  richer 
under  this  bill,  however. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  reason  that 
those  States  will  get  one-third  of  the 
money  is  that  they  have  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  poor  children.  That  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  good  ratio.  They 
ought  to  get  the  same  amount  of  money 
per  impoverished  child. 

When  there  is  given  to  Westchester 
County,  the  richest  county  in  my  State, 
$2.1  million  for  the  same  niunber  of 
children  that  Sunflower.  Miss.,  has,  when 
they  get  $745,000,  one-third  the  amount 
that  Westchester  County  gets.  I  do  not 
see  how  one  can  claim  that  there  is  any- 
thing fair  about  this  fonnula. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  redo  his  homework  and  arith- 
metic on  the  number  of  children  in  those 
10  States. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct.     . 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  opposition  to  title 
III  is  primarily  because  this  sets  up  Fed- 
eral local  schools.  The  State  has  no 
voice  in  the  operation  of  the  educa- 
tional centers  in  title  HI.  We  pay  a  lot 
of  lipservice  to  our  local  school  dis- 
tricts, but  these  local  school  districts 
exist  because  the  State  legislature  set 
them  up.  We  have  really  State  pro- 
grams in  education  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  this  country. 
They  are  operating  in  the  local  school 
districts  because  the  State  legislature 
saw  fit  at  one  time  to  turn  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  them  over 
to  the  local  school  districts.  So  here  we 
are  circumventing  an  important  oppor- 
tunity for  responsibility  on  the  State 
level  and  title  m  is  financed  100  percent 
by  Federal  funds.  You  know  who  has 
the  voice  in  the  programs  in  those  cen- 
ters when  the  Federal  Government 
finances  the  entire  program. 

Just  in  passing,  my  opposition  to  title 
rv  is  because  of  the  fact  that  I  believe 
fellowships,  traineeships.  and  intern- 
ships should  not  be  in  th;^  bill  but  should 
be  in  the  higher  education  bill  we  are 
presently  considering  in  the  Green  sub- 
committee. 

So  much  for  a  brief  detennination  on 
the  question  of  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  for  those 
reasons,  not  because  there  are  private 
schools  in  the  bill  or  because  either  pub- 
lic or  private  receive  the  aid.  but  I  am 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
listed  whether  public  or  private  schools 
receive  the  aid.  However,  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  private  and  public 
schools.  I  think  we  should  be  clear  what 
this  bill  does  for  public  and  private 
schools. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

A  few  moments  ago  when  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  was 
speaking,  he  said  that  as  a  Baptist  min- 
ister he  wanted  to  make  clear  we  sup- 


port this  legislation.  Now,  as  a  Baptist 
and  as  a  Baptist  minister,  I  am  one  of  a 
number  of  Baptists  and  Baptist  ministers 
who  vigorously  oppose  this  legislation. 
As  an  integral  part  of  our  faith  is  the 
priesthood  of  every  believer  and  the 
autonomy  of  every  Baptist  Church,  so  no 
man  can  speak  for  Baptists  or  for  the 
Baptist  ministers.  My  position  as  a  Bap- 
tist and  as  a  Baptist  minister  is  one  of 
vigorous  opposition.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  answer  this 
question.  If  he  spoke  for  himself  or  for 
Baptists  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  spoke  for  myself,  the 
minister  of  the  largest  Baptist  Church  in 
this  Nation.  I  spoke  for  the  Baptist 
I'  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  who 
testified,  and  the  man  v/ho  gave  the  testi- 
mony is  Dr.  Carlson  of  the  Southern 
Baptists.  They  supported  this  bill 
Gx&ctly* 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

May  I  say  in  spite  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  Baptists  and  their 
leaders,  there  are  many  more  who  op- 
pose this  legislation  and  neither  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  nor  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  can  speak  for  Baptists 
or  for  their  churches  in  this  or  in  other 
matters  because  our  churches  are  au- 
tonomous and  our  people  are  left  free  to 
form  their  own  positions  on  political 
matters. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  that  contribution. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  aid  to  private  school  children,  as  I 
said  a  little  bit  earlier,  was  resolved  In 
the  minds  of  the  administration  and 
most  of  the  supporters  of  this  legislation. 
Some  Jewish  groups,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  many  Protestant  people 
and  many  members  of  the  Catholic  faith 
as  well  have  privately  questioned  this 
bill,  but  I  think  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee assiuned  this  is  constitutional  and, 
therefore,  it  is  acceptable.  So  I  do  not 
want  to  raise  any  question  of  whether 
private  school  children  should  receive 
aid  or  not.  On  the  broad  question  of 
whether  we  should  provide  this  or  not, 
it  is  something  you  all  have  to  determine 
when  you  vote  for  or  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  noticed  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
carefully  gone  through  the  bill  title  by 
title  announcing  his  reasons  why  he  op- 
poses the  legislation.  Is  it  not  a  true 
statement  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota opposes  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools? 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  I  oppose  broad  general 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private.  * 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  One  of  the  big  dififlculties 
in  this  legislation  is  that  after  it  is 


passed  there  wHI  be  many  a  private 
school  authority  that  will  come  to  the 
public  school  authorities  and  say,  "We 
ought  to  receive  the  same  kind  of  assist- 
ance for  the  children  in  our  schools  that 
is  being  made  available  or  is  proposed  to 
be  made  available  for  the  educationally 
deprived  students  in  the  public  schools." 
So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carby]  a  question 
on  a  number  of  proposals  that  were  sug- 
gested, some  of  them  in  the  report,  but 
a  larger  number  in  the  hearings  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commissioner  on  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Keppel.  Let  us  take  the  ones 
in  the  report  which  are  lesser  in  number. 
First,  I  had  better  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  if  all  of  these  pro- 
posed programs  listed  in  the  report  on 
pages  6  and  7  would  be  acceptable  special 
educational  progrkms  under  title  I  of  this 
bill  which  the  Commissioner  already  said 
are  available. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  on  page  5  of  the  report,  ;in- 
der  "Use  of  Funds  by  School  Districts," 
these  are  public  schools.  These  are  not 
all  the  possible  programs  that  the  local 
public  educational  agency  may  propose; 
there  are  many  others.  It  is  not  limited 
to  these  by  any  means.  These  are  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  public  school 
agencies. 

Mr.  QUIE.     The  public  school  may 
utilize  any  of  these? 
Mr.  PERKINS.    For  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  QUIE.    For  the  public  schools? 
Mr.  PERKINS.     Yes;   if  they  desire, 
and  many  more,  perhaps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  clear  now.  that  all 
of  these  on  pages  6  and  7  may  be  utilized 
by  .the  public  schools  in  the  public  school. 
Now,  the  bill  provides  on  pages  78  and 
79  that  both  the  public  schools  and  the 
private  school  programs  shall  meet'  the 
special  educational  needs  or  shall  be  spe- 
cial educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments; the  word  "special"  applies  in  both 
places;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  bill  on  page  79  he  will  see  that 
private  school  programs  are  not  men- 
tioned. I  regret  to  see  the  gentleman 
trying  to  read  something  In  the  language 
that  is  not  there. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  I  shall  rephrase  it. 
The  children  who  attend  private  schools 
in  section  205(a)(2)  can  only  receive 
special  educational  services  and  ar- 
rangements; is  that  correct?  < 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  if 
they  are  deprived  yolingsters. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  they  are  deprived 
youngsters.  Also  under  205(a)(1)  the 
public  school  children  can  only  receive 
special  programs  to  meet  special  educa- 
tional needs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Of  the  types  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  PERKINS.    There  are  others,  but 
of  those  types,  such  as  dual  enrollment, 

educational  radio  and  television 

Mr.  QUIE.    No;  the  gentleman  is  on 
the  wrong  section.    I  Mn  talking  about 
subsection  1  of  section  205(a) .    This  has 
to  do  only  with  the  publip  schools. 
Mr.  PERKINS.    Yes. 


Mr.  QUIE.  And  there  are  two  parts. 
First,  is  assigned  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs•^a^ki  second,  which  are  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  and  give 
much  promise  of  substantial  success. 

So,  in  either  case  t^ey  have  to  be  spe- 
cial, is  that  not  correct,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas] 
mentioned  in  his  comments  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  these  had  to  be  special 
programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  understand 
the  gentleman's  question.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman talking  about  the  public  schools 
where * 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man if  the  word  "special"  applies  to  both 
public  and  private? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  word  "special," 
of  course,  in  the  public  schools — the  local 
education  agency,  if  it  wanted  a  limited 
program,  some  special  program,  they 
would  certainly  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  they  cannot  provide 
general  programs  under  this  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
notice  on  page  78,  line  20,  it  states: 

Which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children   in   school   attendance   areas — 

And  in  the  other  section  the  term 
"special  educational  services"  is  used. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  is  my  under- 
standing— and  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  an  appropriate  point — that 
with  respect  to  section  205(a)(1),  lines 
19  and  20,  where  we  are  talking  about 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  public  schools,  we  are 
talking  about  programs  which  "are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  educationally  deprived 
children." 

Mr.  QUIE.     Right. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  And,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  in  school  attend- 
ance areas  with  a  lot  of  poor  children 
in  them,  it  would  seem  to  me — and  I 
think  the  hearings  will  bear  this  out — 
that  it  is  obviously  possible  but  not  man- 
datory— because  it  is  up  to  the  local  pub- 
lic school  agency  to  decide — that  if  there 
were  a  public  school  district,  let  us  say 
where  90  percent  of  the  children  came 
from  the  $2,000-or-under  category,  that 
an  appropriate  program  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  that  particular 
group  might  be  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  a  general  program  of  aca- 
demic instruction.  But  that  interpreta- 
tion does  not  carry  over  onto  page  79, 
section  205(2),  line  9,  where  we  are 
talking  about  "special  educational  serv- 
ices and  arrangements"  in  which  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  can  participate. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concern.  I  hope  I  have 
made  cle^r  that  I  have  appreciated  what 
he  is  up  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  other  words,  then,  if 
in  the  private  school  90  percent  of  the 
children  enrolled  are  from  families  of 
less  than  $2,000,  the  private  school  chil- 
dren could  not  receive  the  same  benefits 
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as  the  public  school  children  if  they 
remained  in  the  private  school?  In 
other  words,  they  would  have  to  come  to 
the  public  school  for  that  type  of  edu- 
cational assistance? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  kind  of  situation  which  the  gentle- 
man describes  that  a  remedial  reading 
instruction  course  would  be  appropriate. 
But  I  want  to  make  this  additional  point, 
because  I  want  to  again  say  that  I  think 
I  understand  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind  doing  here,  that  we  want  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  impose  unwarranted  Fed- 
eral controls  from  Washington,  D.C., 
upon  what  the  local  public  school  agency 
determines  is  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  that  particular  community. 

I  know  thalt  there  is  no  more  eloquent 
•  opponent  of  Federal  control  of  the  cur- 
riculum on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  than  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  know  he  would 
agree  with  me  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  Uncle  Sam  were  to  try  to  dic- 
tate from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  every 
public  school  agency  and  public  school 
district  in  this  country  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational programs  they  can  carry  out.  I 
fear  this  is  a  danger  that  is  presented 
by  the  kind  of  interpretation  which  the 
gentleman  may  have  attached  to  this 
particular  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  get  to  the  interpre- 
tation later. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  are  talking  about 
a  key  instance,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  He 
has  spoken  in  behalf  of  local  discretion, 
power,  and  independence.  If  I  under- 
stood him  correctly,  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  asked  the 
question  if  a  local  school  district  refuses 
to  give  adequate  attention  and  provide 
adequate  service  for  the  pupils  in  private 
schools  or  private  school  pupils,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  refuse  to 
make  the  money  available.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  really  must  quit  trying  to 
answer  these  questions,  of  the  "when  did 
you  stop  beating  your  wife?"  type.  That 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  question  that 
my  friends  on  the  minority  side  on  the 
committee  have  been  propounding  to  us 
all  day.  You  cannot  put  us,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  the 
position  where  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  criteria  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

This  is  a  key  question.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  answered  it,  I  believe, 
once.  There  was  not  anything  tricky  in 
the  way  I  phrased  the  question.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  asked  the 
gentleman  the  question,  you  answered  it, 
you  said,  "Yes,  the  Commissioner  would 
refuse  funds  to  a  local  school  district 
which  did  not  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  private  school  pupil." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  All  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesotarand  myself  and  others, 
want  to  make  clear  is:  What  is  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  private  school 
pupil?  Let  me  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  this  question.  He  said  one 
thing,  and  when  you  asked  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  a  question  in  this 
field  he  said  the  opposite. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  did  not  agree  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  would  like  to  have 
that  clarified. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman:  The  entire  purpose  of  my 
putting  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
particular  point  the  gentleman  has  again 
raised — of  my  putting  the  same  inquiry 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey] — was  to  elicit  a  com- 
mon response  so  that  we  do  know  where 
we  stand  on  this-  matter.  I  can  go 
through  the  whole  question  again,  but  if 
the  gentleman  will  turn  to  pages  78  and 
79  of  the  bill  he  will  see  the  answer. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.    We  have  gone  over  that. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thought  that  an- 
swered the  question.  f 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  will  come  back  to 
this.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question 
is  this:  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
is  pursuing  a  line  of  questioning  as  to 
what  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  are.  Your  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas] 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  used  the  words  "special  edu- 
cational services  could  be  provided  in  the 
private  schools." 

If  you  read  the  report,  it  appears  you 
have  listed  special  educational  services 
on  pages  6  and  7.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  was  pursuing  this  question  as 
to  which  of  these  services  are  special 
educational  services  that  could  be  pro- 
vided in  a  private  school.  A  lot  of  private 
school  people  hope  they  can  get  dollars 
here,  and  I  think  we  would  like  to  have 
a  clear  Record  on  that. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  This  point  I  ap- 
parently failed  to  clear  up,  in  my  earlier 
response.  The  gentleman  is  making 
reference  to  title  I.  If  you  will  look  at 
pages  6  and  7,  of  the  committee  report, 
the  list  of  services  briefly  enumerated 
come,  beginning  on  page  78  of  the  bill, 
imder  section  205(a)(1)  and  (a),  are 
"designed  to  meet  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children" 
under  the  public  school  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  On  item  No.  2  on  page  6, 
it  provides  additional  teaching  personnel 
to  reduce  class  size.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  in  regard  to 
this  statement,  if  you  can  provide  addi- 
tional teaching  personnel  to  reduce  class 
size?  The  gentleman  indicated  that  in 
the  case  of  a  public  school,  if  there  are  a 
tremendous  number  of  children  from 
families  of  less  than  $2,000  income, 
teachers  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic may  be,,  provided  to  reduce  class 
size. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  not  con- 
template this  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  was  asking  about  the 
private  schools. " 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  understood  the 
question,  and  I  think  I  did  answer  the 
question.  I  want  to  go  back  to  what  1 
.said  earlier.  In  my  judgment,  that  would 
not  be  appropriate  because  that  would 
not  be  "special  educational  services"  of 
the  kind  contemplated  in  section  205(2), 
on  page  79  of  the  bill.  That  would  be 
an  appropriate  kind  of  service  set  forth 
in  section  205(a)  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  public  schools.  But  I 
want  to  make  one  further  point.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  treading  on  vei-y  dan- 
gerous ground  when  he  seeks  to  impose 
controls  from  Washington  on  the  local 
public  school  agency  in  determining  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  want  to  see  what  the 
legislative  intent  was.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  if 
they  would  agree  that  this  is  correct, 
that  item  2,  to  reduce  class  size,  is  ac- 
ceptable for  public  schools  but  not  ac- 
ceptable for  private  schools. 

Mr.  POWELL.  In  that  report,  going 
from  page  5  to  page  7,  you  will  note  that 
all  those  suggested  possible  programs 
which  are  under  local  agencies  are  only 
for^public  schools.  Then  in  the  middle 
of  page  7_you  are  again  enumerating 
what  is  available  for  schools. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  look  at  the  wording  on 
page  7  after  the  middle  of  the  page  as 
a  subterfuge. 

Mi;.  POWELL.  I  personally  resent  that 
because  I  wrote  this  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No  personal  reflection  Is 
intended.  You  are  saying  funds  are  not 
available  for  private  school  teachers. 
Granted.  But  the  bill  grants  money  for 
public  school  teachers  to  teach  in  private 
schools,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
bill.  The  report  says  in  the  i>ext  sen- 
tence: 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  funds  for  the 
payment  of  private  school  teachers.  Nor  does 
It  authorize  the  purchase  of  materials  or 
equipment  or  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  private  schools. 

But  on  page  9  of  the  bill  it  says  that 
equipment  can  be  one  of  the  services  and 
arrangements.  So  I  say  that  is  one  of 
the  areas  on  which  we  need  legislative 
history.  Equipment  is  deflned  on  page 
91  of  the  bill  as  everything  except  the 
teacher  but  no  where  does  it  say  it  can- 
not be  placed  on  private  school  grounds 
if  title  is  held  by  the  local  education 
agency. 

Back  now  to  the  question  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  did  not  answer.  No. 
2  on  page  6,  "Additional  teaching  per- 
sonnel to  reduce  class  size." 

I  take  it,  however,  that  the  gentleman 
indicated  that  none  of  the  provisions  on 
pages  6  and  7  apply  to  private  schools. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  correct,  up  to 
the  middle  of  page  7.  We  are  talking 
about  the  use  of  teachers  to  reduce  class 
size  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  this  question.  Would  you 
say  that  every  item  enumerated  on  pages 
6  and  7,  enumerating  the  programs  d 
special  education,  apply  only  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  not  to  private  schools? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  these  are 
types  of  programs  that  the  public  schools 
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may  make  available.  The  types  of  pro- 
grams for  the  private  deprived  young- 
ster is  set  out  on  pages  7  and  9  under 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments such  as  dual  enrollment  and  edu- 
cational radio  and  television. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  just 
answer  me  yes  or  no?  Are  the  programs 
enumerated  on  pages  6  and  7  only  avail- 
able m  the  public  schools  or  are  they  also 
available  for  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  be  placed  in  the  private  schools? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  may  be  very 
few  programs  that  could  be  utilized  in 
the  private  schools  set  forth  in  that  list. 
But  by  and  large  all  of  these  programs 
in  my  judgment  are  public  school  pro- 
grams made  available  by  public  schools 
authority  and  under  its  control  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  answer  is  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  help  to  a  local  educational 
agency. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  the  answer  very  clearly  is  in  the 
words  "not  necessarily."  There  is  not 
anything  that  necessarily  restricts  these 
to  public  schools  only. 

Mr:  QUIE.  That  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent answer  still  from  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  gave. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  well  knows  that  private  pupils 
may  participate  in  these  programs.  I  do 
not  think  he  should  try  to  confuse  any- 
body as  to  the  individuals  that  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs  even  though 
they  be  in  the  private  school  or  public 
school. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Before  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr,  Goodell], 
as  I  get  the  answer  now  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  it  is 
that  these  programs  are  only  available 
in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  POWELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  they  are  not  available 
to  the  public  agency  in  a  private  school? 

Mr.  POWELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky says  they  may  be,  in  fact,  though 
it  be  for  private  school  children  or  pupils. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  misunderstood  me. 

;Mr.  POWELL.  I  do  not  believe  any 
such  statement  like  that  was  made  here 
at  all. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  cor- 
rectly, he  says  it  is  correct.  Now  what 
did  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  say? 
Does  he  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  These  programs  are 
under  public  school  authority  although 
available  to  deprived  children  to  partici- 
pate in.  Certainly,  these  are  public 
school  programs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Now  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  agree  with 
these  two  distinguished  gentlemen  that 
these  programs  are  available  only  in  the 
Public  schools  and  the  private  school 


child  would  have  to  come  to  the  public 
school  in  order  to  participate  and  they 
are  not  available  for  the  private  school 
child  in  the  private  school  even  though 
title  was  kept  in  the  public  school? 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  answer  that  question  in  this  way,  this 
provision  of  necessity  has  to  do  with  a 
public  agency  and  only  a  public  agency 
canlnount  the  program.  Therefore,  the 
program  being  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  and  administration  of  a  public 
agency  and  these  programs  being  desig- 
nated as  school  programs  have  to  take 
place  in  pubMc  schools  Tiecause  they  are 
school  programs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  CARrr]  a 
question,  you  agree  that  the  programs, 
I  take  it,  listed  on  pages  6  and  7  are 
only  being  made  available  in  public 
schools  and  cannot  be  made  available  in 
private  schools? 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  they  are  school  pro- 
grams conducted  by  a  school  and  for 
a  school  as  an  institution,  then  they 
have  to  take  place  in  a  public  institu- 
tion. I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  a  question, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will 
yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  has  a 
little  reservation  on  this  so  I  do  not  quite 
understand.  Can  some  of  the  programs 
listed  on  pages  6  and  7  be  made  available 
to  private  school  pupils? 

Mr.  t;AREY.  They  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  children — ^yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  the  private 
school? 

Mr.  CAREY.  No,  they  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  children  in  the  public  school 
because  the  public  school  is  administer- 
ing the  program.  I  want  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  the  program  has  a  fixed 
situs.  There  are  public  school  programs 
that  take  place  in  my  State  and  in  my 
city  where  the  situs  is  not  part  of  the 
school  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  public 
school  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Now  I  understand. 
In  other  words,  we  may  have  a  public 
school  program  in  a  private  school? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Not  as  a  private 
school — no — because  a  private  school  is 
legal  entity  and  is  different  from  a  pub- 
lic school. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  public  school 
authority  is  providing  one  of  these  pro- 
grams in  a  private  school  on  private 
school  property,  then  you  conceive  that 
this  may  be  a  public  school  program  un- 
der your  definition? 

Mr.  CAREY.  It-  remains  a  public 
school  program  because  it  is  initiated 
as  a  public  school  program  and  it  is  a 
public  school  program  wherever  it  is 
held. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  All  right  then,  under 
this  bill  then  you  feel  these  services  can 
be  provided  by  public  school  authorities 
in  the  private  schools? 

Mr.  CAREY.     No. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Because  it  would  be 
a  public  school  program?  • 

Mr.  CAREY.  No.  My  colleague  is  a 
good  enough  lawyer  and  an  able  enough 


lawyer  to  know  that  when  one  speaks 
of  a  private  school  he  speaks  of  a  legal, 
juridical  entity. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  On  property  owned 
by  the  private  school? 

Mr.  CAREY.  On  property  owned  by 
the  private  school,  if  they  are  public 
school  programs,  no,  because  then  we 
would  be  compelling  public  school  chil- 
dren to  go  to  the  private  school  to  get 
the  public  school  programs.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  we  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  For  the  private 
school  pupils?  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman answered  the  question. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  have  answered  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  But  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
gentleman  and  what  he  is  attempting 
to  reach,  because  I  cannot  share  his 
conclusion. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  being  forced  to 
reach  what  I  hope  is  really  a  most  un- 
happy conclusion.  That  conclusion 
comes  from  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
thus  far. 

The  very  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  very  strongly  sup- 
ported the  aid  to  education  bill  last  year. 
He  very  strongly  supported  the  higher 
education  act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  title  5(a),  vocational 
giudance  for  private  school  children  as 
well  as  public  school  children. 

From  the  colloquy  thus  far,  the  only 
conclusion  which  I  can  reach  is  that  the 
gentleman  is  opposed  to  giving  any  kind 
of  assistance  to  children  in  the  panxdilal 
schools  who  are  needf^  Is  that  a  correct 
conclusion? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  could 
not  be  more  wrong. 

I  want  to  know  what  this  bill  is  going 
to  do  for  the  private  school  pupils,  and 
what  will  be  involved,  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative history.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  subcommittee  chairman  saying  that 
it  does  not  give  aid  to  a  private  school 
pupil  and  another  man  making  a  legis- 
lative history  sashing  that  it  does.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair  to  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair  to  the 
private  schools.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
fair  to  the  public  schools. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  in 
this  bill  and  who  is  going  to  receive  what 
under  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  gentleman  does  favor 
giving  some  assistance  to  needy  children 
in  nonpublic  schools? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  favor  giving  aid  to 
the  children  in  private  schools  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can,  constitutionally. 

Mr.  CAREY.    Good. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  are  trying  to  con- 
fine this.  If  we  could  get  some  clear  an- 
swers we  might  know. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice said  that  this  bill  was  constitutional 
even  before  we  tightened  it  up. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  There  are  some  dis- 
tinctions which  must  be  made.  One  can- 
not define  whether  a  bill  is  constitutional 
or  not  until  he  knows  what  it  is  planned 
to  do  and  what  the  limits  are.  We  get 
different  answers  from  everybody  whom 
we  ask  these  questions,  as  to  what  can  be 
done  under  this  bill  as  it  is  written.  That 
is  the  whole  key  to  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoODELL]  a  question. 

On  numerous  occasions  this  afternoon 
we  have  repeatedly  heard  references  to 
private  schools.  I  should  like  to  ask, 
when  the  phrase  "private  schools"  Is 
used,  is  it  intended  that  this  includes 
parochial  schools  as  w^U? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Without  question,  the 
term  "private  school"  includes  religious 
parochial  schools.  It  is  a  broad  term 
which  includes  more  than  that,  in  that 
other  types  of  private  schools  are  also 
involved. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say,  in  commenting  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  that  last  year,  when  the 
higher  education  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration, it  provided  aid  for  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  colleges.  We  made  that 
'  very  clear.  We  stated  it  flatly  here  on 
the  floor.  We  said,  "this  provides  grants 
to  all  colleges  who  qualify."  We  made 
It  absolutely  clear  adl  the  way  through. 
We  did  not  try  to  hide  anything. 

What  I  say  today  is  that  it  seems  you 
are  trying  to  make  it  appear  to  some 
people  that  this  provides  aid  for  the 
private  schools  and  to  others  that  it  does 
not. 

The  danger  is  not  going  to  come  to  us 
in  passing  this  bill.  The  problem  will 
come  up  in  the  local  communities,  In  the 
private  schools  in  the  commimlty — the 
Lutheran  private  schools,  the  Catholic 
private  schools,  the  Episcopal  private 
schools  or  any  other  private  school. 
They  will  come  to  the  local  public  school 
agency  and  say,  "We  see  these  programs 
operating  in  your  school.  We  have  some 
poor  children  in  our  schools.  We  would 
like  to  have  some  of  these  programs, 
too.  What  kind  of  programs  can  we 
avail  ourselves  of?" 

If  those  people  could  turn  to  a  legis- 
lative history,  when  we  ask  questions  on 
these  matters  which  can  be  answered 
"yes"  or  "no."  then  all  people  could  agree, 
and  we  could  say,  "This  is  the  legisla- 
tive history.  You  can  avail  yourselves  of 
this  but  not  that." 

This  seemed  to  be  clearing  up  some 
when  everybody  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pow- 
ell], that  these  programs  on  pages  6  and 
7  of  the  report  were  available  for  the 
public  school  children  In  the  public 
schools  and  that  the  private  school  chil- 
dren would  have  to  come  to  the  public 
schools  to  get  them.  Then  we  learned 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York  t  Mr. 
Carey],  that  when  he  talks  about  the 


public  schools,  he  means  there  could  be 
a  public  school  program  being  conducted 
on  the  grounds  of  a  private  school,  or  a 
museum,  or  someplace  that  was  a  vacant 
lot  once  before  they  built. the  building 
on  it.  This  gives  an  altogether  different 
picture  from  that  we  started  to  get  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairthan  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  As  you  know,  the  Idea 
of  shared  time  on  a  Federal  basis  was  my 
idea,  and  I  referred  it  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  the  chairman.  I  should  know 
what  this  means,  because  that  is  the 
very  basis  of  the  entire  situation:  that 
public  school  buildings  will  have  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  educationally  deprived  under  the 
local  school  agency  and  those  children 
educationally  deprived  who  go  to  private 
schools  under  this  shared  time  concept 
now  obsei-ved  in  34  States  will  go  to  these 
public  schools  and  share  In  these  new 
facilities.    That  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  your  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  language  that  is  In  this  bill. 
Neither  did  this  bill  when  it  was  sent  up 
by  the  administration.  But  in  the  sub- 
committee the  words  "and  equipment" 
on  line  12,  page  79,  were  added. 

Mr.  POWELL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  then  the  definition  of 
"equipment"  which  appears  on  page  91 
was  added  In  which  It  defines  as  equip- 
ment, "machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures 
or  structures  to  house  them"  and  so 
forth,  all  the  Vv'ay  through  the  definition. 

I  understand  from  what  has  been  said 
today  that  as  long  as  the  public  agency 
has  title  to  the  materials  and  administers 
It,  It  can  be  placed  on  the  private  school 
groimds.  This  the  private  school  people 
ought  to  know  so  they  can  have  this 
assistance  if  they  want  It. 

Ts/Lv.  POWELL.  That  Is  correct.  All 
these  new  techniques  of  teaching  are  very 
expensive.  Audiovisual,  television,  and 
tapes.  You  know  that.  These  can  be\ 
loaned  by  the  local  school  agencies  to 
private  schools  and  the  local  school 
agency  retains  title  to  them.  The  Lord 
glveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away. 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  can  put  a  structure 
on  private  grounds  but  they  do  not  have 
to  have  wheels  under  It  do  they? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  keeps  referring  to  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools.  We  make  no  provision  for 
aid  to  private  schools  when  we  make  pro- 
vision for  such  special  educational  serv- 
ices to  the  deprived  child.  The  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  definition  of  "equip- 
ment." If  he  will  read  that  definition, 
he  will  notice  that  is  modified  by  the 
word  "mobile"  equipment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Where  do  you  see  the  word 
"mobUe"?  You  mean  "mobile  services 
and  equipment"?  You  are  saying  these 
must  be  mobile  structures  that  house 


them;  they  had  better  keep  the  wheels 
imder  the  buildings? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  you  will  look  at 
page  79  of  the  bill  and  lines  11  and  12  of 
the  Report  No.  143  you  will  see  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  Lines  11  and  12.  It 
says,  "and  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment."  You  say  in  that  Ian- 
guage  "mobile"  refers  to  equipment  as 
well  as  educational  services? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Absolutely.  And  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree.  He  is  a 
student  of  English. 

Mr.  QUIE,  That  means  the  structures 
will  have  to  be  constructed  with  wheels 
under  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  regret  very  much 
having  to  make  this  observation,  but  I 
think  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
turned  himself  from  the  merits  of  the 
discussion  and  the  question  and  the  very 
commendable  effort  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  to  try  to  clarify  what 
this  bill  means  and  directed  his  remarks 
in  a  personal  way  toward  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  in 
saying  that  apparently  he  was  not  inter- 
ested  in  helping  children  to  attend  pri- 
vate schools.  Not  only  is  that  unfair, 
but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts, 
because  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  been  very  helpful  as  far  as  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  are  concerned  where  teachers 
in  private  schools  are  concerned,  but 
most  prominent  is  the  recent  bill  which 
he  introduced  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI,  which  would 
provide  substantially  more  assistance  to 
children  in  private  schools  than  this 
bill  and  would  do  it  in  a  way  that  would 
clearly  be  constitutional  and  would  not 
raise  constitutional  questions  and  would 
not  subject  the  private  and  parochial 
schools  as  well  as  the  public  schools  to, 
the  type  of  Federal  control  which  this 
bill  will  subject  them  to. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  pursue 
his  line  of  questioning  so  that  we  may 
hope  to  get  answers  that  will  enlighten 
the  membership  as  well  as  the  public 
generally  on  what  this  bill  means.  That 
is  all  we  are  trying  to  find  out,  exactly 
what  the  bill  means  so  we  will  know  how 
to  vote. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
those  clarifying  comments  because  I  can 
say,  too,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  that  there  is  no  effort  on  his 
part  to  discriminate  against  people  who 
send  their  children  to  private  schools. 
They  should  not  be  hindered  in  any  way 
from  sending  their  children  to  private 
schools,  if  they  so  desire.  So  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  from  my  knowledge  (rf 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  there 
was  never  any  intention  on  his  part  to 
discriminate  against  them.  But  he 
wanted  to  clarify,  as  I  am  trying  to  do, 
what  in  the  world  this  bill  means  for 
these  individuals  who  are  Included  In 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  comments  made 
by  my  two  colleagues.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  why  I  am  concerned  that 
the  private  school  pupils  are  really  going 
to  get  a  pittance  from  this  pai'ticular 
piece  of  legislation,  especially  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country.  At  page  149  of  the 
hearings  I  asked  Secretary  Celebrezze: 

How  many  States  permit  aid  to  private 
schools? 

Mr.  Celebrezze's  reply,  the  end  of  his 
reply  I  think  it  is  fair  to  quote.    He  said: 

Our  summary  was  that  States  having  rela- 
tively absolute  prohibitions  against  the  use 
of  public  funds  to  aid  sectarian  schools. 
1  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  were  28, 
prohibited  by  statute  were  4. 

I  As  we  went  further  In  our  colloquy, 

I  Secretary  Celebrezze  and  myself,  it  de- 
'  veloped  that  in  26  States  It  would  be  un- 
constitutional under  their  State  consti- 
tution to  provide  what  many  of  us  feel 
is  the  minimal  aid  that  should  be  given 
to  private  school  pupils,  dual  enrollment, 
shared  time.  So  you  start  right  out  with 
26,  more  than  half  of  the  States,  that 
•        cannot  under  their  State  constitutions 

provide  such  aid. 

!  Then  we  get  the  information  from  the 

I       gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 

V       and  from  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

that  if  a  State  refuses  to  give  aid  to  these 

private  school  pupils,  the  Commissioner 

will  refuse  to  make  the  money  available 

in  that  school  district. 

What  will  be  the  situation  in  these  26 
States  that  will  not  even  permit  under 
their  constitutions  the  minimal  aid.  per- 
j     mitting  private  school  pupils  to  go  to  the 
public  schools  for  shared  time  or  dual 
'      enrollment?    I  think  It  is  a  very  key  ques- 
~  tion.   A  good  many  of  the  private  school 
people  feel  that  they  are  going  to  get  a 
lot  of  money  under  title  I.    It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  they  are  going  to  get  very  little 
and  perhaps  the  amount  that  they  get 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
the  way  the  bill  is  written. 

Mr,  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^ntleman  yield? 
\Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POWELL.  What  the  gentleman 
has  said  in  his  quotation  of  Secretary 
Celebrezze  is  correct.  Also,  there  are  35 
States  that  are  now  using  the  shared- 
time  concept.  Also  the  National  Catho- 
lic Welfare  Conference  and  Monsignor 
Hochwalt  were  very  happy  about  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully direct  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  page  91,  paragraph  (13) : 

The  term  "school  facilities"  means  class- 
rooms and  related  facilities  •  •   •. 

Then  in  paragraph  (14) : 

The  term  "equipment"  Includes  machin- 
ery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them  *   *  •. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
what  is  the  difference  between  "class- 
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rooms"  in  paj-agraph  (13)  and  "any  nec- 
essary enclosures  or  structures  to  house 
them"? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  only  thing  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  from  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  is  that  the 
"structures"  mentioned  in  subsection  14 
have  to  have  wheels  under  them  becavise 
he  says  in  section  205(a)(2)  "mobile" 
refers  to  the  equipment.  The  only  way 
I  can  interpret  the  word  "mobile"  is  if 
such  equipment  has  wheels  under  the 
structure  or  that  any  of  the  equipment  is 
not  bolted  to  the  wall  so  they  can  carry 
it  out  any  time  they  want  to. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  one  key  defi- 
nition and  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  as  to  its  meaning. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  raised  the  question.  'I  think  in 
the  section  providing  that  aid  must  be 
"available  to  private  school  pupils,  they 
use  the  word  "equipment."  The  defini- 
tion of  equipment  becomes  critically  im- 
portant. They  do  not  use  the  words 
"school  facilities"  as  such. 

I  think  this  is  why  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  especially  di- 
rected his  comments  to  the  term  "equip- 
ment." 

The  gentleman  from  California  raises 
a  very  interesting  question  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  But  this  was 
one  of  the  rea.sons  ^hy  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  I  believe,  pointed  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  term  "equip- 
ment" in  its  definition. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I 
read  on  in  section  14,  it  seems  to  include 
everything  that  would  be  necessary  for 
an  educational  function. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  everything, 
except  the  teacher  is  covered  in  subsec- 
tion 14.  I  cannot  find  anyone  who  can 
tell  me  something  that  is  not  in  there. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  raised  a  very  important 
point  which  I  think  should  be  cleared 
up.  The  term  "equipment"  includes 
machinery,  utilities,  built-in  equipment, 
and  any  necessary  enclosure  or  structures 
to  house  it  and  includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  par- 
ticular facility  as  a  facility  for  the  pro- 
vision of  educational  services,  including 
items  such  as  instruction  equipment, 
necessary  furniture,  printing,  publishing, 
and  audiovisual  instruction  materials, 
books,  and  so  forth.  There  are  included 
no  classrooms  at  all. 

Mr.  QUIE.    No  classrooms? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No.  That  is  to  house 
the  equipment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  is  this  facility  for 
the  provision  of  educational  services  If 
not  a  classroom? 

Mr.  POWELL.  And  be  given  to  a  pri- 
vate school  by  a  local  school  agency  in 
the  audiovisual,  and  so  forth  field. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota's  colloquy 
with  the  key  leaders  of  the  other  side, 
I  believe  he  said  the  term  "mobile"  also 
applied  to  equipment. 

The  term  "mobile"  is  used  here  on 
page  79  of  the  bill  as  to  what  you  can 
provide  for  private  schools.  But  when 
you  get  to  the  definition  of  equipment, 
we  are  going  to  have  mobile  built-in 
equipment,  mobile  utilities,  and  mobile 
structures  and  enclosures  to  house  them. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing a  very  pertinent  question. 

The  school  districts  are  going  to  have 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  what  kind  of 
items  they  are  going  to  have  made  avail- 
able, because  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out,  the  provisions  on  page  79  do  not 
leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  local 
district.  It  says  that  it  has  to  make 
provision  for  these  things  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  going  to  have  to  decide  what 
the  public  people  are  going  to  have  to 
make  available  to  the  private.  / 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  long  time  coming,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time,  I  beUeve,  in  operation,  and 
the  more  I  read  of  the  bill  the  more  cer- 
tain I  am  that,  as  drawn  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  language  as  set  forth  in  the 
bill  is  clear  to  those  who  wish  it  clear 
and.  misty  to  those  who  wish  it  cloudy. 

The  word, "special"  means  what  the 
connotation  "special"  means  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  meaning  of  the  words  "spe- 
cial services"  means  services  not  for  all 
teaching  programs.  In  other  words, 
each  word  in  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully chosen.  The  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  matter  of  precise  draftsmanship.  I 
am  concerned  that  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
are  restive  because  I  made  reference  to 
their  aims  and  desires.  But  I  do  think 
the  time  was  there  to  cut  the  question. 

I  have  listened  for  so  long;  and  today 
especially,  about  the  great  concern  of 
my  colleague,  as  just  evidenced,  that  the. 
private  schools  will  get  only  a  pittance 
under  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
description  of  a  pittance  Is.  I  do  know 
that  the  private  schools  will  not  get  any- 
thing under  this  bill,  but  as  to  what  the 
children  will  get  under  this  bill  for  at- 
tending those  schools,  let  me  say  here 
and  now  that  the  administration  bill, 
the  subcommittee  bill,  for  the  first  time 
in  any  bill  coming  out  of  this  Congress, 
does  include  the  interest  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  all  schools. 

I  want  to  find  out  if  my  colleague  from 
New  York  backs  that  In  principle? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  we  should  have  a 
program  that  hielps  private  school  pupils 
or  private  school  children  as  much  as 
public  school  children;  but  the  gentle- 
man has  failed  to  convince  me  that  when 
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32  States  find  it  unconstitutional  or  il- 
legal to  provide  any  aid  whatsoever,  such 
as  dual  enrollment,  which  to  me  is  quite 
simple,  they  are  going  to  get  any  help  at 
all. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  will  deal  with  that 
question  because  I  hoped  my  colleague 
would  bring  it  back  out.  New  York 
State  has  one  of  the  model  constitutions 
in  all  the  country.  It  was  drawn  by 
Elihu  Root  "back  in  1892,  and  the  word- 
ing of  that  State  constitution  has  been 
copied  by  many  of  the  States.  With 
reference  to  the  granting  of  funds  to 
sectarian  institutions,  all  of  the  provi- 
sions come  under  the  State  distribution 
of  funds  for  schools  and  direct  individ- 
uals. None  of  these  State  constitutions 
refer  to  individualized  services  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals.  That  is  why  the 
program  administered  for  public  schools 
to  benefit  children  would  not  come  under 
the  prohibition  of  these  State  constitu- 
tions any  more  than  they  would  come 
under  the  prohibition  of  the  New  York 
State  constitution. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  are  talking 
about  a  State. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Referring  'to  State 
funds.  All  of  these  constitutions  speak 
in  teiTns  of  State  money.  They  do  not 
pertain  to  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  GOODELIj.  We  have  had  some 
testimony  of  State  officials  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  CAREY,  i  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  refer  to  the  testimony 
and  statements  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Allen,  a  very 
reputable  man  and  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, who  stated  that  there  w^ould  be  no 
difficulty  with  this  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL..  The  gentleman  la 
referring  to  New  York;  but  when  you  get 
28  States  that  have  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  opening  their  public 
school  doors  to  private  school  pupils,  to 
come  in  under  a  dual  enrollment.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  very  unlikely  you  are 
going  to  get  anything  meaningful  out 
of  this. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  prohibition  applies 
to  a  single  type  of  program.  That  Is 
why  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  programs 
in  this,  so  that  they  can  choose  one  in 
helping  the  children  who  are  disadvan- 
taged in  any  one  public  school. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  share  his  /concern,  and  have  very 
much  the  skme  convictions  as  he  does 
along  the  line  of  education  for  children 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  that  he  has  not  misinter- 
preted my  interrogation.  I  ask  you 
frankly  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  what  is  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  and  precisely  what  I  think  the 
gentleman  feels  is  in  this  bill.  What 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  is  this: 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  with  any  de- 
gree- of  specific  instances  exactly  what 
the  pupil  of  a  private  school  gets  or  can 
get  from  this  15111.  or  is  it  within  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  school  district  in  which 
the  child  residesj? 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Certainly  discretion 
plays  a  part  in  the  decision  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  need  of  the  student  is 
what  would  govern.  If  the  child  is  defi- 
cient, say  a  Puerto  Rican  in  English,  I 
would  suggest  that  is  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion he  would  receive. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  the  mechanics  of  how  he  would  get 
that? 

Mr.  CAREY.  A  teacher  proficient  in 
English  would  try  to  bring  that  student's 
proficiency  to  the  level  of  other  students 
in  the  community,  using  materials  from 
the  public  school  program. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  the  teacher  be 
supplied  by  the  public  school?  Pos- 
sibly the  teachers  in  the  private  schools 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  give  that 
child  the  specialized  training  he  requires. 
Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  child  is  deficient 
and  is  part  of  a  group  of  students  who 
are  deficient  in  English,  then  that  child 
in  that  school,  or  in  other  schools,  will 
take  part  in  this  program,  in  the  only 
place  it  can  be  given,  in  a  language 
laboratory. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  does  the  gentleman 
say  that  if  students  in  the  private  schools 
are  not  getting  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion the  students  in  the  public  school  are 
getting,  and.  if  in  all  instances  they 
qualify  under  the  criteria  established  in 
this  bill,  then  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  quality  of  education  within  the 
school  district  as  the  public  school  child? 
Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  raise  him  to  the  level  of  excellence 
of  the  other  students  in  that  community. 
Mr,  CAHILL.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  this  bill  has  as 
its  objective  providing  the  same  degree 
of  education  to  the  child  in  the  private 
school  as  the  child  in  the  public  school? 
Mr.  CAREY.  Yes.  I  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  the  very  copious  hearings  we  have 
on  this  bill.  On  some  of  these  matters, 
we  i-un  into  difficulty  but  that  judgment 
comes  from  the  school  administrators 
from  the  States  who  came  before  the 
committee.  These  administrators  in- 
dicated, one  after  the  other,  that  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Kentucky,  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  administering  this  for  the  benefit  of 
all  children. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  know  precisely  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  problem,  and  I  hope  I 
can  assist  with  this  language.  Services 
and  arrangements  are  provided  for  non- 
public school  students,  not  the  special  as 
distinguished  from  the  general  educa- 
tional assistance.  Thus  public  school 
boards  could  make  available  services  of 
such  special  personnel  as  guidance  coun- 
selors, speech  therapists,  and  remedial 
reading  specialists,  who  would  reach  into 
the  public  schools  for  service  in  the  non- 
public school  building,  but  these  special 
services  would  not  be  part  of  the  reg- 
ular instructional  program  of  the  non- 
public school;  thus  the  nonpublic  schools 
would  not  get  general  classroom  teach- 
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ers  in  history.  English,  math,  and  social 
studies.  In  California  and  New  York 
they  have  strict  constitutional  provl-^ 
sions  on  aid  to  private  schools,  and  par- 
ticularly  do  not  permit  special  services  of 
the  kind  mentioned. 

Therefore,  the  provision  about  pro- 
viding  full  assistance  under  title  I  is  up 
to  the  public  school  district,  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  States. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  thank  the  gentlemaa 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  agree 
witli  the  language  just  read? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Yes,  it  is  almost  as  if  I 
reiterated  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
informed  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky agrees? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
nian  from  New  Jersey  has  eloquently 
stated  the  proposition. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Chairman,  Albert 
Edward  Wiggam  has  said : 

Intelligence  appears  to  be  the  thing  that 
enables  a  man  to  get  along  without  educa- 
tion. Education  appears  to  be  the  thing  that 
enables  man  to  get  along  without  the  use  of 
his  intelligence. 

I  should  like  to  spread  some  intelli- 
gence about  education  upon  this  record, 
stressing  our  country's  need  for  one 
without  disclosing  my  lack  of  the  other. 

As  a  first  item  of  intelligence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  have  expressed  mystification 
about  the  source  of  the  legislation,  ask- 
ing: "Where  did  this  bill  come  from?" 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  for- 
mula, blend,  and  mix  of  titles  was  con- 
cocted in  that  occult  and  stygian  house 
of  alchemy,  referred  to  scornfully  by 
some  as  "downtown."  On  that  point  It 
is  no  secret  that  at  the  call  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  task  force — a  most 
eminent  and  distinguished  panel  com- 
posed of  the  best  educators.  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials — worked  for  weeks 
on  end  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
kind  of  educational  remedies  we  need  for 
this  day  and  age.  I^  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  good  for  the  country  we 
were  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  a 
high  order  of  good  counsel  in  preparing 
legislation  and  that  we  would  be  unwise 
if  not  foolhardy  to  attempt  to  move  for- 
ward in  education  without  the  help  and 
guidance  of  those  most  knowledgeable 
in  the  field.  But  I  reject  any  notion 
that  we  bring  a  bill  to  this  floor  that 
was  precooked,  frozen,  and  untouched  by 
the  human  hands  of  our  able  subcom- 
mittee, full  committee  and  our  diligent 
and  effective  staff. 

Through  the  long  days  and  nights  and 
weekends  of  hearings  this  bill  has  been 
stethoscoped  and  flouroscoped  and  ml- 
croscoped  and  the  only  tiling  we  resisted 
were  the  efforts  of  the  minority  to  tele- 
scope it  down  to  one-third  its  size. 

Because  of  the  splended  effort  which 
this  bill  represents  I  wish  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute to  a  most  devoted  and  diligent  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Perkins  did  not 
spare  himself  in  any  way  in  the  conduct 
of  hearings  and  executing  executive 
sessions. 

The  staff  of  the  subcommittee,  particu- 
larly Dr.  Deborah  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Jack 
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Reed,  and  of  the  full  committee  are  truly 
deserving  of  high  commendation. 

Praise  is  due  also  to  the  subcommittee 
members  on  both  sides  for  their  uni- 
formly high  attendance  and  extensive 
interest  in  witness  testimony  which  was 
characteristic  of  our  deliberations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  intimately 
involved  with  the  bill  know  how  carefully 
and  precisely  the  bill  has  been  studied, 
refined,  redrawn,  and  tightened  to  meet 
every  possible  consideration  of  consti- 
tutionality, practicality,  and  soiuid 
policy. 

Always  our  eye  was  trained  on  the 
fixed  star  of  preservation  of  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  State  and  local  control 
of  education  and  the  principles  of  edu- 
cational freedom  so  well  established  In 
our  histoiT. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  about  70  per- 
cent evolution  and  10  percent  ingenuity. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  evolution  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  proposals  going 
back  nearly  20  years  in  search  of  a  work- 
able approach.  Most  recently,  the  hear- 
ings and  study  conducted  last  year  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
under  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  on  his  bill  for  impact  of  need  and 
disadvantage,  supplied  the  genesis  for 
the  basic  approach  in  title  I  of  this  bill. 

The  origin  of  the  concept  Is,  therefore, 
no  secret  or  mystery,  and  it  originated 
here  in  Conerress.  Basically,  in  title  I  we 
seek  to  make  available  that  quantity  of 
support  which  will  bring  5.200.000  chil- 
dren up  to  the  level  of  educational  excel- 
lence enjoyed  by  their  fellow  students. 
That  quantity  is  estimated  to  require  a 
commitment  of  $1  billion,  and  we  make 
that  commitment  in  the  bill.  We  leave 
to  local  option,  as  we  should  the 
remedies  and  means  to  be  used  to  achieve 
equality  of  excellence.  Nowhere  in  this 
bill  is  there  a  Federal  mandate.  On  the 
contrary,  throughout  the  bill  is  the 
principle  of  local  and  State  options, 
initiative  and  management. 

Let  me  cite  what  title  I  would  do  for 
my  city  and  what  It  can  do  for  other 
great  cities. 

First.  We  can  begin  to  meet  the  heavy 
cost  of  educating  the  needy  child,  the 
disadvantaged  student  on  which  we  are 
currently  spending  about  $120-more  than 
we  are  for  the  more  fortunate. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  the  disadvan- 
taged children  in  all  the  schools  of  New 
York  City— public  and  nonpublic— we 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  services  of 
additional  personnel  for  .such  areas  as 
health,  guidance,  dietetic  improvement. 
We  will  be  able  to  offer  special  instruc- 
tional materials,  extend  our  eminently 
effective  higher  horizons  program,  offer 
special  library  and  cultural  services,  sci- 
ence coordination  and  large  scale  diag- 
nostic, preventive  and  corrective  serv- 
ices. We  have  prekindergarten  programs 
underway  and  we  can  open  these  to  more 
children  in  more  neighborhoods  and  we 
can  expand  our  system  of  all-day  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

In  short,  we  will  make  title  I  work  in 
New  York  City  because  the  formula  for 
distribution  does  two  things  that  are  im- 
perative to  meet  our  needs.     First,  it 


counts  all  our  children  who  are  in  need 
and  it  recognizes  the  cost  of  education 
per  pupil  in  our  city  and  State  to  meet 
their  heeds. 

After  grappling  with  this  formula  for 
nearly  3  months,  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion :  The  formula  is  like  eating  olives. 
You  may  not  like  the  first  taste  but  as 
you  digest  it  a  few  times  it  becomes  more 
and  more  palatable. 

The  best  proof  of  the  workability  of 
this  formula  is  very  simple.  It  counts 
every  child  and  it  recognizes  the  cost  of 
the  quality  differential  for  educational 
excellence,  locality  by  locality  and  the 
best  proof  of  its  merit  in  this  bill  is  that 
no  substitute  formula  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee would  distribute  these  funds 
without  penalizing  one  section  of  the 
country  in  order  to  support  another.  As 
is,  this  formula  works.  It  desei-ves  a 
trial.  Most  importantly  by  the  action  of 
our  subcommittee  the  bill  comes  back  be- 
fore us  next  year  for  reexamination,  re- 
view, and  if  need  be,  revision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity of  education  provisions  compri.sing 
title  I,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  quality 
of  education  features  in  chief  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  titles  H  and  IV. 

I  have  a  paternal  attitude  toward  title 
II  as  my  bill,  H.R.  13,  which  I  suggested 
last  fall  and  submitted  in  January,  is 
basically  the  same  as  this  title.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  support  the  provisions 
of  title  n  for  the  improvement  of  school 
library  resources  and  other  instructional 
materials  for  all  of  our  schoolchildren. 
A  school  without  a  library  is  a  crippled 
school  and  children  who  attend  such 
schools  are  not  being  provided  an  equal 
opportunity  for  education.  More  than 
half  of  our  schools,  with  more  than  10 
million  of  our  children,  have  no  school 
libi-aries  at  all. 

This  title  would  authorize  allotments 
of  $100  million  to  the  States  to  be  ex- 
pended under  a  State  plan  developed  by 
a  State  agency.  The  plan  would  set 
forth  a  program  for  the  acquisition  of 
library  resources — including  audiovisual 
materials — textbooks,  and  other  printed 
and  published  instructional  materials  for 
the  use  of  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State.  For  the 
first  fiscal  year — 1966 — in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  operative,  an  amount  equal  to  as 
much .  as  5  percent  would  be  available 
from  the  State's  grant  to  defray  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  program. 

The  State  plan  would  set  forth  criteria 
to  he  used  in  making  the  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  avail- 
able to  children  and  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  State. 
The  State  plan  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  need  of  children 
and  teachers  for  such  materials  and  pro- 
vide assurance  that  such  materials  would 
be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren and  teachers. 

In  making  libraiy  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials  avail- 
able to  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents who  were  not  eiu-olled  in  public  - 
schools,  the  State  agency  would  be  re- 
quired, by  the  terms  of  the  legislation, 


to  so  administer  the  program  as  to  con- 
foim  to  State  law. 

'I  he  committee  has  taken  care  to  as- 
sure that  funds  provided  under  this  title 
will  not  inure  to  the  enrichment  or  ben- 
efit of  any  private  institution  by  provid- 
ing that: 

First.  Library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials  are  to  be 
made  available  to  children  and  teachers 
and  not  to  institutions. 

Second.  Such  materials  are  made 
available  on  a  loan  basis  only. 

Third.  Public  authority  must  retain 
title  and  administrative  control  over 
such  materials. 

Fourth.  Such  material  must  be  that 
approved  for  use  by  public  school  author- 
ity in  the  State.  The  selection  of  ma- 
terial would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
State  and/or  local  personnel. 

Filth.  Books  and  material  must  not 
Supplant  those  being  provided  children 
but  must  supplement  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials to  assure  that  the  legislation  will 
furnish  increased  opportunities  for 
learning. 

These  conditions  can  in  no  way  under 
the  terms  of  the  legislation  be  circum- 
vented, but  at  the  same  time,  assurance 
in  the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
must  be  given  so  that  the  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  will  be  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  all  elementary  and 
secoiidai-y  school  children  and  teachers. 

The  availability  of  good  school  libraries 
and  good  teaching  materials  is  essential 
to  good  teaching  and  true  learnirig.  Can 
we  say  that  we  are  truly  concerned  with 
the  ability  of  boys  and  girls  to  read  well 
and  with  enjoynient  and  luiderstanding 
if  we  do  not  provide  school  libraries  for 
their  use  and  libraries  to  guide  them? 

It  is  in  the  elementary  school  that  life- 
time habits  and  attitudes  toward  reading 
are  developed.  This  is  the  school  age 
when  nearly  all  children  like  to  read  or 
be  read  to.  But  this  natural  desire  can  be 
frustrated  and  tjestroyed  if  reading  is 
only  a  classroom'  chore,  if  there  are  no 
libraries  to  make  it  a  journey  of  satis- 
faction and  exploration. 

This  journey,  however,  is  blocked  in 
even  our  largest  cities  before  it  begins. 
In  10  of  our  largest  cities,  only  1  out  of 
4  schoolchildren  in  these  cities  had  a 
library.  One  city  had  2  elementary- 
school  libraries  serving  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  students.  Three  cities  spent 
less  than  15  cents  a  year  for  each  pupil 
for  library  books.  The  pattern  in  these 
cities  is  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  in  towns  and  communities 
across  the  land.  The  answer  in  these 
schools  to  "why  Johnny  can't  read"  may 
well  be  that  there  is  little  for  him  to  read 
and  little  stimulus  or  pleasure  in  read- 
ing. 

"We  have  not  really  taught  the  sfai- 
dent  to  read  unless  he  reads  because  ne 
wants  to,  sees  sense  and  purpose  in  it. 
enjoys  and  profits  from  it."  says  John  H. 
Fischer,  president  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College:     A 

Such  reading  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless 
the  student  has  a  chance  to  choose  books  for 
himself*  •  •.  It  is  this  opportunity  and 
stimulus  that  a  library  in  a  school  provides. 
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One  of  the  noted  researchers  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  slow-learning,  dis- 
advantaged children  testiOed  that  after 
those  children  learn  to  read,  they  need 
libraries  to  stimulate  their  desire  and  in- 
terest in  continuing  to  read  and  learn. 

In  another  piece  of  research   it  was 
found  that  when  central   libraiies  are 
provided    in    elementai-y    schools,    with 
qualified  personnel  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect a  program  of  services,  children  and 
teachers    alike    received    a    number    of 
benefits  othei-wise  denied  to  them:  First. 
they  had  immediate  access  to  a  more 
adequate  collection  of  learning  materials 
both    in    their   classrooms   and   central 
libraries— that  is.  more  and  better  ma- 
terials were  found  in  those  schools  having 
a   central  library  than  in  those  using 
classroom     collections     alone:     second, 
children  did  more  readuig  and  therefore 
there  was  less  apt  to  be  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  nonreaders  in  schools  having 
central  libraries:  and,  perhaps  most  in- 
teresting to  all;  third,  greater  education 
gain  between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth 
grades  was  found  to  be  associated  with 
tJiose  children  having  access  to  a  central 
hbrary  with  a  full-time  librarian  within 
their  school  building. 

Many  schools  aa-e  just  as  inadequate  in 
the  quality  and  recency  of  their  text- 
books as  they  are  in  libraries.  Textbook 
sales  in  our  Nation  in  1963  amounted  to 
$293  million,  or  only  $6.11  per  student. 
In  some  States,  as  much  as  $12.32  was 
spent  per  student,  in  others  as  little  as 
$4.76.  Copies  of  a  single  modern  hard- 
back textbook  often  cost  as  much  as  the 
entire  year's  school  budget  for  new  in- 
.  struct ional  books. 

For  so  many  families  the  purchase  of 
a  child's  textbooks  is  a  luxui-y  they  can 
ill  afiford.  A  1964  study  shows  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  systems  in  128  of  our 
largest  cities  do  not  provide  free  text- 
books at  the  high  school  level.  Nonpub- 
lic schools  rarely  provide  free  textbooks. 
A  poor  family  with  children  in  high 
school  may  be  required  to  spend  $15  to 
$20  or  more  per  child  for  up-to-date 
textbooks,  a  prohibitive  sum  when  money 
does  not  exist  for  many  of  the  barest 
necessities  of  life.  In  1961  parents  spent 
over  $90  million  for  textbooks — approxi- 
mately 40  ijercent  of  that  year's  total  ex- 
penditures'for  textbooks.  Children  in 
families  unable  to  support  this  extra  bur- 
den are  often  turned  from  the  halls  of 
the  school  to  the  alleys  of  the  slums.  We 
cannot  afford  this  loss. 

I  conclude,  as  did  the  President  in  his 
message  on  education: 

The  cost  of  purchasing  textbooks  at  in- 
creasing prices  put  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  education — an  obstacle  that  can  and 
must  be  eliminated. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  this  essential  education  bill  and 
specifically  title  11. 

As  to  title  IV,  education  is  changing — 
and  change  accompanies  progress.  But 
mere  change  is  no  guarantee  of  quality. 
Change  in  education  should  be  based  on 
first-rat^  research  and  development  and 
it  should  be  made  readily  available  to 
all  students.  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
•would  amend  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act.  of  1954— Public  Law  83-531— to  pro- 


vide new  and  expanded  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  to  promote  qual- 
ity education  in  all  schools  of  this 
Nation. 

Significant  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  educational  research.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Programs  have  been  developed  to 
guide  elementary  school  children  In  dis- 
covering tlie  basic  concepts  of  mathe- 
matics; results  are  so  encouraging  that 
many  school  systems  throughout  the 
country  are  adopting  the  methods. 

Studies  supported  under  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  have  shown  that 
the  rate  of  listening  comprehension  of 
blind  children  can  be  raised  to  levels 
above  those  for  children  with  imim- 
paired  sight— in  fact,  to  four  times  the 
comprehension  speed  of  braille. 

Effective  preschool  .education  pro- 
grams are  being  developed  for  children 
from  impoverished  backgrounds  to  com- 
pensate for  the  retarding  effects  of  dis- 
advantaged home  and  neighborhood 
backgrounds. 

Grade  school  pupils  have  been  suc- 
cessfufly  taught  anthropology  and  col- 
lege level  economics;  this  indicates  that 
curriculum  evaluation  and  research  are 
necessities  at  all  levels. 

Research  is  thus  at  the  heart  of  im- 
proved education.  However,  our  present 
expenditures  on  educational  research  are 
but  a  small  answer  to  a  great  need.  Edu- 
cation, with  a  total  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $34  billion  is  the  Nation's  No.  1 
industry.  Yet  we  spend  only  $72  mil- 
lion— or  one-flfih  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  educational  outlays — for  research 
and  development  in  this  vital  field. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
schools  in  an  age  of  accelerating  change 
is  adherence  to  outmoded  practice — a 
danger  which  persists  in  the  absence  of 
research.  They  system  of  national  and 
regional  educational  laboratories  which 
would  be  established  under  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  as  amended  by  title  IV 
of  this  bill  is  designed  to  avoid  this 
dangeif  by  mobilizing  resources  at  all 
educational  levels  to  bring  about  innova- 
tion and  experimentation. 

DR.  KILLIAN  DISTRIBUTIVE  INNOVATION 

Education  is  the  joint  concern  of  local 
schools,  universities,  and  other  groups 
within  communities — it  is  the  concern  of 
scholars  and  researchers  from  many  dis- 
ciplines as  well  as  local  school  personnel. 
Accordingly  the  laboratory  program  will 
bring  together  artists,  historians,  mathe- 
maticians, and  other  scholars  to  work 
closely  with  psychologists,  sociologists, 
teachers,  and  administrators  from  local 
school  systems  to  develop  and  evaluate 
curriculums  and  educational  programs. 

Well-worn  curriculums  are  now  too 
often  outworn.  Curriculum  innovation, 
whicij  is  crucial  to  quality  education,  will 
be  an  important  function  of  the  labora- 
tory program.  The  laboratories  will  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  a  variety  of  groups 
can  work  together  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
any  one  group  controlling  what  is  taught 
in  school  systems.  This  interdiscipli- 
nary attack  on  educational  problems  is 
new  but  not  unprecedented  in  educa- 
tional research.  In  recent  years  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Office 
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of  Education,  have  supported  projects  in 
which  competent  scholars  in  several 
fields  have  worked  side  by  side  with  local 
school  personnel  and  educators.  The 
laboratories  will  continue  these  efforts 
but  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  expanded 
scope.  Most  of  the  advancements  thus 
far  have  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  mathematics.  The  social 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  humanities,  and 
other  fields  demand  and  deserve  similar 
efforts  to  overcome  outmoded  curricula: 
practice.  The  laboratories  will  bring  to- 
gether  a  variety  of  groups  and  Individ- 
'uals.to  work  on  just  curricular  innova- 
tion. 

To  carry  out  research  is  to  assume  the 
obligation  of  disseminating  the  findings 
so  that  education  as  a  whole  may  benefit' 
In  medicine  the  average  lag  between  re- 
search and  its  application  is  estimated  at 
2  years.    In  education,  the  process  often 
takes  30  years  or  more.    The  record  ol 
education  In  publishing  research  findings 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  but  the  labora- 
tory program  is  designed  to  overcome 
these  shortcomings.    One  reason  for  this 
time  lag  traditionally  has  been  the  exclu- 
sion  of  teachers  and  administrators  from 
the   process   of    innovation.     But   who 
knows  more  about  the  schools  than  those 
who  work  in  them  every  day?    Under  the 
laboratory  program,  as  I  have  explained 
these  individuals  will  be  involved  from 
the  offset.    Each  laboratory  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  local  school  systems  where 
laboratory-tested    techniques   and   pro- 
grams can  be  tried  out  and  evaluated  on 
a  large  scale.    This  working  relationship 
will  also  offer  extensive  means  for  dera-  ' 
onstrating    the    effectiveness    of    tested 
techniques  and  programs. 

Moreover  by  training  teachers  in  the 
presence  of  these  innovative  activities,  ( 
the  laboratories  will  insure  that  the  new 
generation  of  teachers  will  be  prepared 
for  new  educational  programs  being  de- 
veloped   and   will   themselves   be   open  i 
to     experimentation     and     innovation.  ! 
Teacher  education  does  not  take  place  1 
in  a  vacuum.    Practice  and  the  lessons 
of  trial  and  error  are  essential  to  teacher 
education.     The  laboratories  will  offer 
opportunities  through  model  schools  as 
well  as  through  local  school  systems  for 
student  teachers  to   work   with   pupils 
under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of 
experts.    These  "clinical"  experiences  are 
already  part  of  present-day  teacher  edu- 
cation programs,  but  they  fall  short  of 
the  need  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementai-y  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  can  bring 
about  the  types  of  change  in  our  educa- 
tional system  which  will  produce  qualit.v 
in  educational  materials,  excellence  in 
teaching,  and  reawaken  the  wonder  of 
learning  in  children.  To  bring  this  about 
requires  the  efforts  of  many  good  people 
already  doing  many  important  things- 
scientists,  scholars,  teachers,  and  others 
inside  and  outside  of  the  educational 
community.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  facilities  and  the  means  to  allow 
them  to  work  continuously  on  the  critical 
problems  in  American  education  and  to 
make  certain  that  this  information  be- 
comes available  to  the  schools  in  the  form 
of  rigorously  tested  and  carefully  evalu- 
ated  educational   techniques   and  ma- 


terials. It  is  no  less  necessary  to  insure 
a  continuous  supply  of  well-prepared 
teacheis  and  qualified  researchers  to  con- 
tinue this  important  task.  The  national 
and  ret;ional  educational  facilities  estab- 
lished under  this  title  can  be  the  means 
of  producing  these  changes  in  American 
education.  What  is  necessary  is  the 
courage  to  experiment,  the  willingness  to 
learn,  and  faith  in  the  future  of  American 
educat'on. 

Mi^' GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6. minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  iMr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  unhesitating  sup- 
port for  the  bill  presently  under  debate, 
as  reported  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
given  bipartisan  sponsorship  to  the  leg- 
islation, having  cointroducqd  the  admin- 
istration's bill  and  having  pre.sented  a 
supporting  case  in  its  behalf  to  the  com- 
mittee. Now  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  today. 

We  must  all  come  to  recognize  the 
overwhelming  Importance*  of  education 
tb  the  spiritual  and  material  well-being 
of  eveiT  citizen.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  shirk  this  prime  responsibility 
because  of  trivial  argument  or  secondary 
considerations. 

In  this  country,  presumably  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthiest  in  the  world, 
there  are  still  8  million  adults  lacking 
more  than  5  years  of  schooling.  In  1963, 
10  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  In- 
come had  draft  rejection  rates  from  25 
to  43.3  percent  on  mental  tests.  In  the 
age  bracket  from  18  to  24.  the  unemploy- 
ment? rate  hovers  at  20  percent  of  those 
willing  and  able  to  find  work. 
These  statistics,  and  a  host  of  others, 
.  tnean  that  the  onrush  of  technology  and 
automation  and  population  growth  is 
leaving  stractural  disadvantage  in  its 
wake.  There  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween low  income,  environmental  pov- 
erty, and  educational  deprivation. 
.  The  one  Instrument  which  holds  the 
greatest  potential  in  meeting  these  pen- 
etrating problems  is  better  education  and 
greater  access  to  it.  This  bill  is  an  ef- 
fective response.' 

Title  I  will  authorize  $1.06  billion  to 
strengthen  the  educational  fiber  of  eco- 
nomically deprived  areas.  The  funds 
will  be  directed  toward  regions  where 
families  average  less  than  $2,000  in  an- 
nual income.  School  districts  in  these 
concentration^  will  be  able  to  hire  addi- 
tional staff,  construct  needed  facilities, 
acquire  new  equipment,  and  expend  for 
other  appropriate  uses. 

Title  II  recognizes  the  increasing 
need  for  more  school  library  resources, 
more  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
material.  We  have  testimony  that 
nearly  70  percent  of  all  elementary 
schools  lack  libraries  at  a  time  when 
more  and  more  of  the  working  day  will, 
be  spent  in  libraries  and  laboratories. 
A  curriculum  which  cannot  provide  for 
library  reference  is  obsolete. 

In  th's  instance  the  lack  of  libraries 
and  instructional  matter  is  not  felt  in 
any  one  particular  area  of  the  country, 
but  is  widespread  and  general.  Title  II 
provides  $98  million  to  States  on  the 


basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled; 
drawings  are  dependent  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  detailed  State  plans  outlining 
the  programing  of  funds.  State  plans 
must  set  forth  their  criteria  in  distribut- 
ing the  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  material. 

This  authorization  is  not  Intended  for 
the  advantage  of  any  specific  private  in- 
stitutions. On  the  contrary,  the  bill  in- 
sures that  the  benefits  will  accrue  direct- 
ly to  the  schoolchildren. 

Supplemental  educational  centers  and 
services  are  offered  under  title  III.  Local 
educational  agencies  may  apply  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  a  center 
or  certain  services  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  and  interests  of 
school  localities.  Such  applications 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional authority;  and  $100  million  is  au- 
thorized under  this  title  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Many  communities  are  expending 
enoi-mous  sums  on  education,  and  all  of 
them  feel  the  budget  strain.  Title  III  is 
designed  to  allow  school  districts  to 
effectuate  programs  and  semces  which 
the  local  educational  authorities  deem 
essential  to  their  school  system,  and 
which  are  currently  overshadowed  by 
budgetai-y  demands.  Title  III  is  meant 
to  provide  services  such  as  guidance, 
counseling,  remedial  instruction,  and 
health  programs. 

.  Tlie  issue  before  us  is  whether  or  not 
we  shall  provide  a  meaningful  comple- 
ment to  traditional  State  responsibility 
in  this  field  of  education.  We  know  that 
education  is  becoming  an  essential  in- 
gredient to  the  potential  of  every  citi- 
zen; we  know  that  a  gulf  exists  between 
the  demands  of  the  labor  mai-ket  and  the 
lack  of  skills  and  basic  education  which 
is  a  growing  disadvantage. 

The  long-term  answer  to  cyclical  pov- 
erty and  regional  depression  must  rest 
with  coming  generations.  To  widen  the 
access  to  better  education  is  indispen- 
sable in  addressing  tliis  acute  national 
problem. 

Hence  tlae  benefits  of  this  bill  are  go- 
ing to  be  realized  over  a  long  range  of 
time. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  measure 
with  a  convincing  majority. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Collier!. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  bd(dy  there 
have  been  several  variable  formulas  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  levels.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
pointed  out  that  the  formula  upon  which 
this  legislation  is  now  based  was  the  re- 
sult of  recommendations,  and  study  by 
experts  in  the  field  of  education,  and  of 
this  I  do  not  doubt.  However,  I  think  it 
is  true  that  many  of  the  same  experts 
have  over  the  years  come  up  with  many 
other  different  formulas  including  one 
which  was  a  marked  change.  It  failed 
because  Federal  aid  to  education  became 
entangled  in  a  web  of  religion  and 
politics  and  consequently  fell  into  a  sort 
or  an  impasse.  Now  we  have  this  new 
foraiula  to  seek  to  circumvent  the  prob- 
lem  of  the  separation  of  church  and 


state  which  got  the  whole  issue  bogged 
in  the  political  mire  4  years  ago. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  not  my  main  prob- 
lem at  this  moment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
riot  wish  to  argue  with  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  pending  bill  actually 
does  circumvent  the  church-state  issue. 
The  discussion  we  have  had  this  after- 
noon, which  has  consumed  most  of  our 
time,  may  be  some  indication  that  this 
bill  does  not  avoid  that  issue.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  again  that  there  are  ways, 
notably  the  Ayres-Goodell-Curtis  ap- 
pi-oach,  under  which  we  could  provide 
education  assi-stande  to  individuals — as- 
sistance which  would  preserve  educa- 
tional freedom,  and  under  which  there 
would  be  no  constitutional  question 
whate\er.  I  wousld  much  prefer  that 
approach.  •' 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  the  objection  is  to  the  seman- 
tics I  suppose  I  might  plead  guilty. 
However,  the  point  I  make  is  that  the 
religious  issue  was  thoroughly  involved. 
I  recall  so  well  when  a  parochial  school 
amendment  was  offered  to  the  Federal- 
aid-to-education  bill  about  4  years  ago 
the  Chair  ruled  that  it  was  not  germane. 
I  merely  wanted  to  make  the  point  that 
they  have  found  a  partial  solution,  let 
us  say.  whether  you  call  it  circumven- 
tion or  not.  But,  as  I  said  before,  that 
is  not  my  principal  concern  as  one  who 
intends  to  vote  against  this  ill-conceived 
bill. 

I  have  heard  repeated  reference  to 
the  term  "educationally  underprivi- 
leged." And  I  would  certainly  like  to 
get  this  in  perspective  if  it  is  possible. 
And  for  this  purpose  let  me,  if  I  may,, 
give  a  hypothetical  case.  I  would  wel- 
come an  explanation  of  this  from  any 
member  of  the  distinguished  Committee 
that  has  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  district  A 
in  State  X  which  has  a  600-pupil  en- 
rollment. It  has  30  pupils,  or  5  percent 
of  this  enrollment,  which  comes  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
a  year.  The  school  tax  revenue  in  this 
district  is  entirely  adequate  to  provide 
schools  with  excellent  standards  and 
facilities. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  take 
the  example  of  district  B  in  State  X 
which  has  again  an  enrollment  of  600 
pupils.  None  of  the  pupik  in  this  dis- 
trict come  from  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000,  nor  are  they 
sons  or  daughters  of  people  on  welfare 
or  relief. 

Yet  let  us  assume  further  that  this 
particular  school  district  has  school  tax 
revenues  of  less  than  the  amount  in 
school  district  A. 

Now,  do  I  understand  that  notwith- 
standing that  the  facilities  are  better, 
the  tax  income  which  makes  it  possible 
to  provide  better  facilities,  better  teach- 
ers and  so  on  in  school  district  A  still 
makes  the  5  percent  of  these  students 
educationally  underprivileged;  whereas, 
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the  students  in  school  district  B  where 
the  tax  revenue  is  less,  where  the  stand- 
ards and  teaching  perhaps  are  not  as 
good,  where  facilities  are  not  as  ade- 
qute,  are  not  educationally  under- 
privileged children?  Hence  I  just  want 
to  understand  what  an  "educationally 
underprivileged"  means. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  no  5-percent  provision  in 
this  title.  We  have  a  3-percent  provi- 
sion and  that  only  applies  .where  the 
Federal  Conuiiisstoner  of  Education  has 

determined 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Since  I  have  the  floor, 
may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  made  a  point  here  and  I  am  suie 
the  gentleman  knows  what  the  point  is. 
This  is  a  hypoEhetical  situation  and  the 
percentage  figure  has  absolutely  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question.  There  have  been 
enoutrh  evasions  today  on  this  matter. 
I  would  think  that  at  this  la'tehour  we 
could  provide  direct  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions posed. 

Mr.    PERKINS.      I    regret    that    the 
gentleman  did  not  want  me  to  answer 
'    the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  just  it.  I  do 
want  tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  question  was.  In  which  instance  is 
the  particular  youngster  in  the 
hypothetical  'cases  .which  I  have  pro- 
pounded educationally  underprivileged? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  reach  the  deprived  youngster 
whether  he  is  in  a  wealthy  community  or 
a  poor  community. 

We  feel  that  the  youngster  that  meets 
th^ualifications  as  provided  in  this  bill 
deserves  assistance  wherever  he  mav  be. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this. 
But  I  would  favor  removing  the  term 
■'educationally  underprivileged"  and 
say  "the  economically  underprivileged." 
rather  than  deal  in  terms  that  are  in- 
accurate as  they  pertain  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  2362.  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  At 
this  point,  allow  me  to  congrtitulate  the 
author  of  this  historic  legislation— the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky— on  his  continued  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Also,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
must  share  much  of  the  credit  for  hav- 
ing this  very  necessary  bill  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  not  a  new  one.  The  idea 
of  allo<^ating  that  aid  on  the  basis  of 
needy  children,  however,  is  relatively 
new.  Little  more  than  1  year  ago — on 
February  27,  1964—1  introduced  a  bill 
to  that  effect.    At  that  time  hearings 


were  conducted  and  Investigations  were 
made  Into  the  feasibility  of  such  a  con- 
cept. It  was  my  intention  to  introduce 
a  modified  and  improved  version  of  that 
legislation  in  this  Congress  when  H.R. 
2362  was  drafted  and  introduced.  Let 
me  say  that  my  initial  efforts  are  hon- 
ored by  this  comprehensive  package  of 
promise.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Perkins]  has,  in  this  bill,  provided 
an  answer  to  helping  the  educationally 
deprived  child;  a  child  who,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  finds  himself  steadily 
falling  behind  other  more  privileged 
students.  Aside  from  title  I  of  the  bill, 
action  is  also  called  for  in  an  across-the- 
board  devotion  of  attention  to  the  long- 
neglected  realm  of  education. 

Since  the  thrust  of  H.R.  2362  is,  in 
fact,  title  I,  it  appears  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  devote  most  of  my  comments 
to  the  provisions  contained  therein.  At 
the  outset,  it  must  be  well  understood 
that  there  will  always  be  controversy 
with  any  formula  which  attempts  to 
define  what  is  or  is  not  an  educationally 
deprived  child.  Total  agreement  here 
is  impossible."  What  is  irhportant,  and 
where  controversy  can  be  replaced  with 
near  unanimity,  howeyer,  is  the  concept 
of  aid  to  education  for  children  of  needy 
families — for  this  is  the  best  available 
measure  of  educational  deprivation. 
What  is  or  is  not  a  needy  family  is 
likewise  diflicalt  to  ascertain  in  a  gen- 
eralized formula.  This  notwithstanding, 
H.R.  2362  does  provide  a  reasonable 
guideline  of  poverty  for  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens'  children.  Such  a  guide- 
line is  critical  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bill;  and  these  purposes — being  mainly 
the  improved  education  of  unfortunate 
children — cannot  honestly  be  disputed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 'heard,  and 
will  continue  to  hear,  onslaughts  to  this 
legislation.  The  minority  professes  to 
recognize  a  great  problem  in  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  deprived 
children  and  a  commitment  to  meet 
those  problems,  and  in  the  same  breath, 
offers  a  substitute  which  would  eliminate 
half  of  the  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren helped  by  the  committee  bill  and 
reduce  the  funds  devoted  to  their  educa- 
tion by  more  than  70  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  daresay  that  most  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  have  some  sort  of 
alternative  proposal.  I  have  debated  sev- 
eral in  my  own  mind  and  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor;  pro- 
posals which  would  not  touch  the  con- 
cept of  the  aid.  but  which  would — in  my 
eyes  at  least — provide  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  funds  if.  indeed,  that 
is  possible.  In  any.  event,  let  us  on  this 
occasion  finally  stand  up  to  the  problem 
our  educational  system  faces.  Let  us 
resolve  that  our  greatest  natural  resource 
is  the  young  and  impressionable  mind; 
the  mind  which  can  lend  itself  to  prom- 
ise and  opportunity — or  the  same  mind 
which  may  find  itself  stopped  short  of 
even  a  trace  of  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  resolution  I 
ask  all  Members  to  at  least  consider  the 
child  benefactor  of  this  bill;  and  to  set 
aside  petty  grievances  about  supposed 
regional  inequities.  Consider  that  child 
whether  he  be  in  New  York  or  California 
or  Alabama  or  Oklahoma.     He  is  still 


a  child,  and  he  is  an  American;  and  he 
has  been  bom  into  a  land  of  unfulfilled 
opportunity;  and  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  chance  at  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  1 . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  commend  it  without  reservation  as  a 
good  bill;  a  bill  which  pinpoints  Federal 
assistance  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need— 
the  educationally  and  culturally  deprived 
pupils  coming  from  the  most  impover- 
ished of  our  families. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Renins  J,  author  of  the  bill,  and  the 
cbairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  is 
managing  the  proposal,  has  given  an 
adequate  and  thorough  description  of 
the  various  title,  so  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  general  principles. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  his  long  persistence  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  for  the  diligence  he  dis- 
played this  year  in  presiding  over  the 
long  public  hearings,  the  difficult  mark- 
up sessions  of  the  subcommittee,  and  his 
defense  of  the  subcommittee  draft  dur- 
ing full  committee  sessions. 

We  have  something  in  common  in  the 
field  of  education  legislation,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  represent  different  constit- 
uencies; he  a  rural  area  in  Appalachla, 
I  an  urban  area  in  the  northeastern 
megalopolis. 

During  his  first  term  in  the  House  he 
got  his  baptism  during  the  fight  to  enact 
the  Thomas-Taf  1 6ill,  which  was  hung  up 
on  the  church-state  issue.  In  1961 1  was 
the  sponsor  of  President  Kennedy's  ele- 
mentai-y  and  secondai-y  education  bill. 
It,  too.  fell  by  the  wayside  because  of  the 
self  same  church-state  issue. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Flirst,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey because  I  do  not  know  of  any  individ- 
ual who  has  contributed  more  in  this 
field.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  in  past  years  actively  supported  gen- 
eral aid  to  education.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  with  the  experience  that  we 
have  both  had  in  this  field.  We  have 
seen  too  many  outstanding  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  bills  fall  by 
the  wayside  because  of  the  religious  is- 
sue. I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  some  of  our  old  enemies 
of  Federal  aid  are  back  again  trying  to 
kill  off  another  great  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  and  I  are  both  very  sensitive 
to  this  issue.  I  am  not  positive  about 
him,  but  if  the  dignity  of  this  body  per- 
mitted me  to  remove  my  jacket,  shirt,  and 
undershirt,  I  could  show  Members  the 
scars  to  prove  my  sensitivity. 

I  have  these  credentials  to  speak  on 
this  subject  and  I  have  these  scars  be- 
cause of  my  own  personal  and  deep  con- 
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victions   on   the   sanctity   of   the   first 
amendment. 

On  that  basis,  then,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  I  support  this  bill,  in 
all  of  its  ramifications,  wholeheartedly 
and  without  reservation.  The  bill  as 
originally  proposed  was  clear  In  its  intent 
on  this  critical  matter.  The  changes 
made  in  subcommittee,  as  reflected  by 
the  committee  amendment,  strengthened 
the  protections  which  were  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  original  legislation. 

During  our  hours  of  debate  today,  and, 
when  we  get  to  the  5-minute  nile.  Mem- 
bers will  be  expressing  doubts,  raising 
questions,  voicing  reservations.  The  ef- 
fect— no  matter  how  sincere  they  may 
be— will  be  only  to  muddy  waters. 

We  shall  also  be  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  the  formula  In  title  I.  I  myself 
am  not  too  happy  with  it.  I  cannot  de- 
vise one  that  is  better.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  has 
already  pointed  out,  we  are  forced  to  use 
1959  income  data  because  there  are  no 
more  recent  data. 
•  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Most  of  the  arguments  and  dispute 
over  the  formula  should  not  be  directed 
to  this  bill.  They  should  be  directed  to 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, headed  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

That  subcommittee  will,  within  the 
next  few  months,  begin  hearings  on  bills 
to  authorize  the  mid-decade  census. 
Such  legislation  has  been  cosponsored  by 
a  number  of  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

'  I  hope  the  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  full  committee,  and  the 
House,  properly  intei-pret  our  formula 
debate  as  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
mid-decade,  "instant  census." 

I  hope  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reads 
this  debate  carefully.  In  another  year 
the  Budget  Bureau  told  this  subcommit- 
tee that  there  was  no  need  for  a  mid- 
decade  census. 

This  committee  alone  has  this  bill 
now;  last  year  we  had  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  will  soon  be  revising 
it.  We  are  spending  billions  and  dis- 
tributing them  on  the  basis  of  income 
data  that  are  6  years  old. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  conclude.  We  have  given  the  local 
public  school  agencies  every  latitude  in 
devising  programs  to  improve  educa- 
tional oagortunities  for  the  culturally 
deprived  rriildren.  In  doing  so  we  rec- 
ognize and  pay  tribute  to  the  principle 
of  local  control  of  education.  We  also 
realize  that  the  program  of  greatest 
urgency  in  one  area  may  not  necessarily 
be  of  such  urgency  in  another. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  local 
scho6l  administrators  would  not  over- 
look the  great  advantages  of  well-coh- 
ceived  and  well-operated  preschool  pro- 
grams, i-un  by  professional  educators, 
just  because  we  have  not  spelled  out 
these  programs. 

Again,  because  we  have  not  spelled 
out  such  programs — in  fact  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  spell  out  any  specific  pro- 
grams—let it  be  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  that  we  intend  the  "instructional 
materials"  phraseology  of  the  bill^  in- 


clude those  materials  peculiarly  suited 
to  preschool  training  programs. 

A  review  of  the  festimony  we  heard 
shows  ample  evidence  that  well-con- 
ceived preschool  programs,  especially 
for  children  from  impoverished  families, 
can  do  and  have  done  much  to  enable 
these  children  to  stay  abreast  ^f  their 
classes  in  the  learning  process. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely defensible  and  I  think  it  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
do  what  it  should  have  done  many  years 
ago.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port fully  the  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  far  as  hard-pressed  school  dis- 
tricts are  concerned.  Indeed,  I  have 
repeatedly  said  that  I  thought  the  only 
real  long-range  solution  to  our  problems 
such  as  poverty  and  crime  lies  in  edu- 
cation. 

As  to  H.R.  2362,  however,  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  unless  certain  amendments 
are  adopted — which  I  understand  will 
be  offered — I  cSlnnot  in  all  conscience 
support  this  legislation,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  my  friends  in  educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Washington  have 
urged  me  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

To  begin  with,  I  have  grave  misgivings 
as  to  the  bill's  constitutionality,  and  in 
this  connection,  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
provision  will  be  added  authorizing 
judicial  review. 

Nor  am  I  happy  with  the  basis  of  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  title  I.  Unless 
this  foimula  is  changed,  it  will  mean 
that  many  prosperous  areas  will  receive 
disproportionate  assistance,  while  dis- 
tricts with  low-income  families  wUl  suf- 
fer. 

As  to  the  bill,  I  think  that  we  should 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  Federal  assist- 
ance in  this  case  would  not  be  without 
cost  to  a  State.  According  to  the  Tax 
Foundation,  the  first  year's  cost  to 
Wa.shington  State  taxpayers  would  be 
$18,600,000.  under  various  titles  of  the 
bill,  we  would  receive  back  $12,718,444. 
Thus,  we  would  receive  back  far  less  thaJi 
we  would  contribute.  But  this  is  not  my 
chief  objection,  and  if  certain  amend- 
ments, as  I  said,  are  adopted — such  as 
those  that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] — ^I 
could  look  favorably  on  the  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  1  know  that  a  great  many 
of  the  constituents  that  I  represent  are 
fearful  of  this  program.  They  view  it  as 
transferring  too  much  control  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Second,  they  think  that  it  would  lead 
to  straight  out-and-out  Federal  aid  to 
education,  regardless  of  need,  and  re- 
gardless of  poverty  areas.  Then,  too, 
of  course,  there  is  the  constitutional  is- 
sue of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Recently,  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on 
this  bill.  The  question  was  worded  for 
me  by  a  political  scientist.  A  prelimi- 
nary tabulation  of  replies,  showing  the 
concern  of  the  majority  of  my  constit- 
uents, was  as  follows: 

One  proposal  before  Congress  Is  that  we 
jspend  $114  bUUon  to  give  aid  to  schools  In 


low-income  districts,  provide  school  facilities, 
textbooks  and  the  like.  Supporters  argue 
that  providing  a  decent  education  for  all 
American  children  now  will  pay  substantial 
long-range  dividends,  and  that  expenditures 
of  this  size  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  have 
anything  more  than  a  token  program.  Op- 
ponents argue  that  this  could  lead  to  Fed- 
eral control  of  education,  and  that  it  Is  un- 
constitutional to  give  any  form  of  aid  to 
parochial  schools.  How  do  you  feel  about 
Federal  aid  to  education*?" 

No  opinion 0 

Very  much  In  favor  (18  percent) 652 

Somewhat  In  favor  (13  percent) 350 

Neutral  (3  percent) 103 

Somewhat  opposed  (25  percent) 730 

Very  much  opposed  (41  percent) 1174 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
indicated,  unless  the  House  makes  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  bill,  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  not  felt  constrained  to  join 
in  this  debate  today  until  a  few  moments 
ago,  when  I  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, say  it  was  his  great  interest  in  this 
bill  that  needy  students  deserving  of  help 
be  reached  wherever  they  are,  in  rich 
commimities  or  in  poor  communities.  I 
wai^to  ask  him,  if  he  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  question,  if  he  would  extend  this 
great  desire  to  include  students  living 
in  populous  counties  and  conimunities 
and  students  Uving  in  not-so-populous 
counties  and  communities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  this  bill  reaches 
educationally  deprived  children  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  in  populous 
counties  or  rural  counties. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  can  clear  up  a  point  for  me 
that  appears  in  the  committee  print  in 
this  bill.  When  it  has  reference  to  tne 
State  of  Utah,  it  has  no  amount  allo- 
cated for  11  of  the  counties  in  that  State, 
and  I  think  7  or  8  of  the  coun- 
ties shown  are  listed  as  depressed  coun- 
ties by  the  ARA  and  eligible  for  their 
assists  ncG 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  page  1234  of  the  hearings  he  will 
find  listed  data  on  all  the  counties  in 
the  Nation,  and  the  counties  listed  with 
less  than  100,  of  course,  are  not  eligible 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah,  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  figure  eliminates 
11  rural  counties  that  I  represent  in  the 
State  of  Utah.  As  I  was  about  to  say, 
I  think  seven  or  eight  of  these  counties 
qualify  for  ARA  aid  as  depressed  areas. 
One  of  the  reasons  they  qualify  for  ARA 
aid  is  that  they  are  depressed  areas,  and 
over  the  years  because  of  economic  con- 
ditions they  have  been  losing  population. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  strike  that  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  feel  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable figure.  The  subcommittee  felt 
the  cutoff  figure  of  100  was  reasonable. 
The  measure  of  poverty  in  this  legislation 
is  the  number  of  children  in  families  of 
less  than  $2,000. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Why  do  we 
have  to  have  a  cutoff  mark? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  From  the  standpoint 
of  administration,  we  must  have  a  figure 
that  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  State  and  the  county  school 
districts,  the  local  officials,  are  going  to 
administer  the  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  we  have  cen- 
sus data,  the  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  agency  for  that  particular 
educational  agency,  but  where  we  do  not 
have  the  data  below  the  county  level  that 
determination  will  be  made  by  the  State 
board  of  education  and  not  by  the 
county.        _ 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  This  is  on  the 
county  level.  I  am  talking  about  11 
counties.  If  the  State  of  Utah  wants  to 
arrive  at  a  formula  it  cannqt  distribute 
it  to  the  bounties.  I  understand  that  the 
gentlemaai  said  they  arc  prohibited  from 
doing  this. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  The  geiitleman  mis- 
»  understood  my  answer.  In  those  counties 
with  fewer  than  100  educationally  de- 
prived children,  under  the  definition  of 
children  in  families  with  incomes  less 
than  $2,000.  there  is  no  impact  in  those 
counties.  I  do  want  to  state  that  approx- 
imately 95  percent  of  the  3.100  counties 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  act. 

WTBURTON  of  Utah.  I  certainly  dis- 
agife  with 'that.  I  should  like  foi-  the 
Chairman  to  see  some  of  these  counties. 
There  is  a  veiy  definite  economic  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  the  census 
datia  is  the  best  and  most  rehable  data 
we  have  available. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  want  to  say 
t-hat  these  areas  are  definitely  economi* 
cally  impacted.  They  are  definitely  in 
need  of  aid,  if  aid  comes  to  the  State  of 
Utah. 

I  certainly  believe  the  administering 
agency  for  the  State  of  Utah  would  like 
to  see  some  of  these  counties  get  aid. 

I  would  again  remind  the  House  that 
7  or  8  of  these  11  counties  being  excluded, 
quahfy  for  ARA  aid. 

I  assume,  from  what  the  chairman 
said,  that  he  would  not  support -this 
amendment.  I  take  it  from  that  he 
would  have  to  amend  his  earlier  state- 
ment that  he  wants  to  see  this  aid  go 
to  deprived  students,  whether  In  rich 
areas  or  poor  areas.  He  would  exclude 
those  who  live  in  the  less  pooulous  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  point  and  he 
has  demonstrated  how  unfair  and  in- 
equitat)le  the  formula  in  the  bill  obvious- 
ly is.  The  aid  provide  under  this  bill 
is  not  going  to  be  based  on  whether  a 
school  district  is  able  to  adequately 
finance  an  educational  program. 

Montgomery  County,  Md.,  for  example, 
is  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  average  income  is  ap- 
proximately $10,000  per  year  per  family; 
yet  Montgomery  County  is  going  to  re- 
ceive more  than  a  half-million  dollars 
the  first  year  for  children  who  are  al- 
ready going  to  the  best  pubUc  schools 
in  the  United  States.    The  advocates  of 
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this  bill  have  not  explained  how  the  half- 
million  dollars  going  into  Montgomery 
County  will  be  used  to  help  the  so-called 
educationally  deprived  children  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  which  already  has  ade- 
quate ability  to  finance  its  school  sys- 
tem, at  the  same  time. 

This  bill  would  omit,  and  would  not 
inoJude,  depressed  counties  in  the  gen- 
tleman's State  which  do  not  have  ade- 
quate financial  ability  to  finance  an  edu- 
cational system. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  And  each  of 
these  W  counties  has  been  losing  popu- 
lation. As  I  say,  seven  or  eight  have 
qualified  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  because  of  depressed  conditionr-. 

May  I  add,  in  conjunction  with  what 
my  friend  from  Michigan  said,  each  of 
these  11  counties  has  its  own  county 
district  school  administration  program. 
They  could  administer  the  program  just 
as  well  as  gait  Lake  County,  the  largest 
recipient  of  the  aid  under  the  bill. 

I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  con- 
sensus among  some  Members  of  this 
body  that  they  would  accept  no  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  however  worthy  they 
might  be.  This  colloquy  has  indicated 
to  me  that  that  may  be  the  case.      / 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  Res- 
ident Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
(Mr.  Polanco-AbreuI. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  under  consideration  is  of- 
crucial  importance  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  Puerto  Rico.  When  it  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  I  explained  for  the  rec- 
ord that  year  in  and  year  out  the  largest 
item  in  the  budget  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  for  education. 
Twenty-five  to  thirty  percent  of  the 
budget  has  regularly  been  devoted  to  edu- 
cational programs.  In  1940  this  meant 
$7  million  for  the  public  schools,  and  for 
1963  it  meant  more  than  $113  million, 
out  of  total  revenues  of  $393  million! 
Yet.  these  sums  were  far  from  adequate 
to  provide  educational  facilities  and  in- 
struction by  mainiand  comparisons. 

I  told  the  committee  that  in  the  sense 
of  appropriating  money  for  public 
schools  in  Puerto  Rico  the  government 
has  had  to  run  fast  just  to  stay  even  with 
the  situation.  Ours  is  a  young  popula- 
tion with  the  corresponding  great  per- 
centage still  of  school  age.  Truly,  it  has 
been  an  enormous  problem  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate education,  as  we  must,  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  with  a  school  attendance  com- 
pulsory only  through  the  sixth  grade, 
many  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
grades  are  deprived  of  a  schoolday  such 
as  is  known  generally  by  the  children  of 
the  50  States.  We  have  both  double  en- 
rollment and  interlocking  enrollment. 
Under  the  first  of  these,  two  groups  of 
students  share  the  same  teacher,  and  she 
divides  her  time  attending  one  group  in 
the  morning  and  the  second  group  in  the 
afternoon.  Where  present  means  re- 
quire this  division,  the  students  gets 
only  3  hours  of  instruction  per  day.  In 
interlocking  enrollment,  the  same  class- 
room is  shared  by  two  teachers;  the  first 
one  uses  it  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  sec- 


ond occupies  it  in  the  afternoon  with 
another  group  of  students.  This  pro- 
ccdure  allows  5  hours  of  instiiiction  per 
day. 

Such  multiple  use  of  classrooms  will 
have  to  continue  in  Puerto  Rico  until 
funds  are  available  for  the  building  of 
additional  classrooms  in  sufficient  num- 
bers. 

H.R.  2362,  under  the  fomiula  provided 
in  title  T,  would  contribute  approximate- 
ly. $30  million  to  Puerto  Rico's  school  sys- 
tem. It  would  provide  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
education  by  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernment in  1963.  It  would  allow  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  educational  fa- 
cilities and  in  educational  standards  for 
Puerto  Rico's  children  of  school  age, 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 488,000  families  in  Puerto 
Rico  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  This  amounts  to  60  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  families  who  regrettably 
are  in  this  low-income  category. 

In  my  opinion,  no  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  has  ever  come  before  the 
Congress  could  mean  as  much  as  the  bill 
before  us  now,  in  terms  of  creating  op- 
portunity for  the  children  of  school  age 
in  Puerto  Rico,  both  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  no  bill  has  had  such 
significance  in  the  sense  of  building  a 
foundation  for  a  better,  sustaining,  and 
contributing  citizeniy  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  MiNKl.     ^ 

Mrs.  MINK.     Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
being  tested  today  is  this  country's  de- 
termination to  recognize  the  importance 
of  basic  education  as  an  arsenal  of  na- 
tional   strength.    We    have    committed 
ourselves  to  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  our  national 
welfare  in  the  field  of  higher  education, 
in  vocational  education,  in  the  sciences 
and  mathematics.    What  is  being  dis- 
cussed today  is  whether  this  Nation  has 
a  sufficient  interest  in  the  basic  educa- 
tion of  our  young  children  in  the  pri- 
mary   and    secondary    schools    across 
America.    Does  this  Nation  have  a  con- 
cern whether  our  children  are  receiving 
an  education  commensurate  with  their 
specific  needs?     And  if  an  area  of  par- 
ticular need  is  recognized  as  being  gen- 
eral and  uniform  throughout  this  coun- 
ti-y,  is  this  need  being  adequately  met  by 
any  national  program  and  indeed  by  any 
State  program? 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the 
singlo  most  important  institution  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society  is  its  centers 
and  systems  of  education.  Tnrough  edu- 
cation, and  education  alone,  a  society  is 
able  to  pei-petuate  itself,  its  ideals,  its 
goals,  its  aspirations,  its  traditions  and 
its  culture.  Education  is  not  merely  an 
instrument  of  the  perpetuation  of  knowl- 
edge or  the  promulgation  of  technical 
data  and  methods.  Rather  it  is  a  proc- 
ess by  which  a  highly  organized  society 
transmits  to  its  new  citizens  an  under- 
standing of  a  way  of  life,  motivates  them 
to  create  better  ideas,  and  encourages  the 
utilization  of  the  greatest  potential  of  an 
individual  through,  the  discovery  of  la- 
tent qualities.  Without  a  highly  devel- 
oped educational  system  any  .society  suf- 


fers  in  a  diminution  of  the  discovery  of 
human  potential.  And  even  in  a  highly 
developed  educational  system  often  the 
individual  needs  of  large  segments  fail 
of  special  attention  because  of  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  size  of  the  system  and  the 
numbers  of  children  involved  in  this 
total  process. 

No  one  dou)3ts  the  fact  that  children 
of  the  very  poor  families  who  live  in  the 
slum  tenements  all  across  this  country 
suffer  mentally  as  well  as  physically  from 
this  deprivation.  Their  family  life  is  all 
but  a  vacuum  of  daily  subsistence. 
There  is  no  family  effort  or  ability  to 
supplement  the  young  child's  mind  with 
the  wonders  of  learning  and  the  child 
is  handicapped  from  this  accident  of 
birth  for  this  socioeconomic  disability 
which  in  most  cases  continues  on  as  a 
fetter  upon  his  whole  future  develop- 
ment. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  help 
give  this  kind  of  child,  wherever  he 
might  be  found,  special  help  through 
programs  initiated  by  the  local  school 
agencies. 

So  many  of  us  enthusiasts  for  general 
aid  to  education  have  been  struggling  in 
our  own  local  school  areas  to  upgrade 
education  generally.  We  have  seen  our 
efforts  to  produce  sub.stantial  gains  in 
achievement  and  in  a  higher  quality  of 
the  educational  product  discom-aged  by 
proliferation  of  local  meager  resources 
into  high  cost  areas  of  special  educa- 
tion for  special  problems. 

The  greatest  feature  of  this  bill  is  its 
fundamental  thesis;  that  special  atten- 
tion and  programing  need  to  be  con- 
ceived to  help  the  children  of  our  eco- 
nomically deprived  families.  This  bill 
commits  $1  billion,  roughly  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget,  to  this  pro- 
gram of  special  aid  to  the  educationally 
deprived  youngsters  of  our  country. 
Many  educators  tell  us  that  these  poor 
childtf-en  often  take  2  to  3  years  after 
entry  in  the  first  grade  to  acquire  the 
background  of  knowledge  which  most  6- 
year-olds  bring  with  them  when  they 
first  enter  school.  This  bill  will  help  to 
close  this  gap  and  give  these  children 
supplemental  services  to  make  up  for  the 
early  years  of  intellectual  deprivation. 
So  much  of  our  pi-oblems  of  the  older 
child,  of  the  dropout,  of  the  underedu- 
cated,  of  the  unskilled  is  rooted  in  our 
lack  of  care  and  attention  during  that 
child's  early  and  formative  years  when  it 
might  have  such  a  difference  in  his  de- 
velopment, in  his  outlook,  and  attitude 
toward  his  ability  to  succeed. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  general 
aid  bill  and  because  it  is  not,  it  leaves 
much  more  for  the  future  Congresses  to 
consider.  What  it  is  is  a  first  step,  long 
overdue,  toward  the  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  aid  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  only  general  principle  it 
establishes  is  the  role  of  the  National 
Government  in  the  special  concerns  of 
basic  education,  and  a  commitment  of 
a  small  part,  at  least,  of  our  national 
wealth  for  special  educational  programs 
for  our  youth. 

The  special  problems  of  a  child  from  a 
poor  family  create  special  burdens  upon 
the  school  system  and  upon  the  teachers 
who  are  called  upon  to  devote   extra 
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effort  for  these  children,  sometimes  at  a 
sacrifice  of  others  in  the  classroom. 
This  program  of  special  attention  to 
these  poor  children  will  undoubtedly 
have  impact  upon  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion of  others  not  directly  affected  by 
the  bill.  With  special  teachers  for  these 
underachievers.  with  supplementary  in- 
structional materials,  with  preschool 
training  programs,  with  remedial  pro- 
grams in  the  basic  areas,  and  with  in- 
creased guidance  facilities  for  these  poor 
children,  the  total  school  population  will 
benefit  greatly  by  equalizing  the  range 
of  competitive  effort  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  broad  program 
of  equalizing  educational  opportunity, 
so  that  the  real  talents  and  capabilities 
of  the  child  can  be  discovered  and  en- 
couraged to  its  ultimate  potential. 

The  power  of  America  lies  in  its  hu- 
man resource.  This  bill  embodies  the 
spirit  and  philosophy  of  our  way  of  life, 
that  each  htunan  being  has  the  capacity 
of  greatness.  That  in  helping  the  poor 
child,  this  Nation  sets  forth  its  basic 
belief  of  the  individual  worth  of  man  and 
his  innate  ability  to  contribute  to  our 
society,  and  that  the  poor  need  not  con- 
tinue, to  be  poor,  but  that  through  edu- 
cation they  may  be  liberated  and  their 
human  power  released  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  total  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  to  participate  in  this  historic 
development  of  the  enlargement  of  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  our  deprived 
and  disadvantaged  children. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2362.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  is  a  potent  instrument  in 
the  eradication  of  poverty  and  its  at- 
tendant ills. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  poverty 
tends  to  beget  poverty.  When  a  child 
rises  above  his  impoverished  surround- 
ings, obtains  a  good  education,  and 
makes  something  of  himself,  his  is  called 
"the  American  story."  We  respect  and 
admire  such  a  person  and  give  the  story 
of  his  life  wide  publicity.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  We  all  love  to  hear  about 
an  individual  who  succeeds  in  spite  of 
adversities  in  childhood. 

If  we  have  ever  wondered  about  the 
fate  of  his  poverty-stricken  contempo- 
raries, we  have  in  the  past  quickly  dis- 
missed such  a  troublesome  thought  with 
the  rationalization  that  it  was  not  our 
concern. 

But  facts  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention  which  show  that  it  is  our  con- 
cern, the  concern  of  the  Congress,  the 
several  States,  and  of  the  Nation.  Over 
8  million  adult  Americans  have  com- 
pleted less  than  5  years  of  school.  There 
is  a  20-percent  unemployment  rate 
among  our  18-  to  24-year-old  youngsters. 
Draft  rejection  rates  in  10  of  our  States 
because  of  basic  educational  deficiencies 
ran  as  high  as  25  to  48.3  percent  in  1963. 
These  and  other  similar  facts  are  espe- 
cially disturbing  in  the  light  of  tech- 


nological developments  of  recent  years 
and  their  resultant  demand  for  the 
skilled  and  the  educated. 

The  proposed  legislation  dramatizes 
our  national  concern  over  this  problem. 
It  provides  a  remedy  that  is  at  once  im- 
mediate, effective,  and  permanent.  That 
it  will  have  consequences  reaching  far 
into  the  future  is  apparent.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  correcting  educational  deficien- 
cies among  children  born  to  poverty,  we 
will  place  within  their  grasp  the  tools 
that  will  enable  them  to  live  "the  Amer- 
ican story." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  were  rising  in 
support  of  this  bill  purely  on  its  theory. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  more 
than  a  theoretical  interest,  for  even  in 
our  so-called  "paradise  of  the  Pacific" 
conditions  of  poverty  do  exist  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  We  are  fur- 
ther handicapped  by  a  very  high  cost-of- 
living  index.  In  a  sense,  therefore.  Ha- 
waii has  many  disadvantaged  children 
who  come  from  families  with  annual  in- 
comes which  exceed  the  $2,000  set  as  the 
qualifying  criterion.  The  bill  ought  to, 
but  does  not,  provide  for  this  differential. 

However,  in  order  to  secure  early  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  which  is  a  giant  stride 
in  the  right  direction,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  formula  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
determining  the  amounts  of  grants  to 
local  public  school  districts.  It  is  noted 
that  title  I  has  as  its  purpose  the  broad- 
ening and  strengthening  of  public  school 
programs  in  the  schools  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children.  Hawaii  will  receive 
under  this  title  an  estimated  amount  of 
$2,127,585.  Only  six  other  States  will 
receive  a  lesser  amount. 

Under  title  II,  which  provides  for 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
instructional  materials,  Hawaii  will  re- 
ceive an  estimated  $391,124;  and  under 
title  ni,  which  provides  for  supplemen- 
tal educational  centers  and  services.  Ha- 
waii's allocated  grant  is  estimated  at 
$530,441. 

Finally,  of  the  $25  million  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  title  V  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  State  departments  of  education. 
Hawaii's  share  is  estimated  at  $159,850. 

These  amounts  may  appear  small  in 
comparison  with  those  which  some  of 
our  sister  States,  California,  for  exam- 
ple, will  receive.  But  let  me  assure  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  program  is  just 
as  important  and  just  as  necessary  in 
Hawaii  as  it  is  in  any  other  State. 

The  President  has  called  the  attention 
of  this  Congre^to  the  declaration  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787: 

Bchcxjls  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged. 

The   legislation   now   before   us.   the 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act    of    1965.    represents    a    significant*-) 
modern  application  of  that  declaration. 
I  urge  a  fa\iorable  vote  on  H.R.  2362. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.  * 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  lend  my  most  earnest  support  to^ 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  to  urge  Its  pas- 
sage. Our  Nation  is  sorely  in  need  of  the 
assistance  provided  in  this  measure  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Our  young  Americans  need  the  vltaliza- 
tion  of  challenging:  instructions  from 
which  they  can  learn  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow. 

It  has  long  been  a  national  goal  that 
every  American  should  receive  educa- 
tion through  the  high  school.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  pacesetter  for  the 
world  in  this  regard.  Yet.  as  we  ap- 
proach this  goal,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  meet  present  and 
future  demands.  It  is  not  enough  to 
reach  that  goal  if  we  forsake  excellence 
along  the  way.  But  why  must  we  give 
our  attention  to  these  escalating  goals? 
Why  is  education  so  important? 

The  answer  lies  in  what  we  are  com- 
ing to  understand  as  a  new  definition  to 
the  word  "freedom."  There  are  many 
facets  to  freedom,  but  most  importantly 
freedom  is  a  personal  quality.  A  man 
really  free  is  capable  of  basing  his  ac- 
tions on  understandings  which  he  him- 
self achieves,  on  personal  values — self- 
embraced.  One  is  free  only  to  the  point 
that  he  understands  himself,  his  sur- 
roundings, and  his  relationship  to  his  so- 
ciety. 

And  the  main  restrictions  to  freedom 
are  prejudice  and  Ignorance. 

As  life  grows  in  complexity,  the  ideal 
becomes  ^  practical  necessity.  '  Thus, 
there  are  both  idealistic  and  practical 
reasons  that  eveiy  man  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  that  which  will 
free  his  mind. 

,  But  freedom  is  not  automatic--it  is 
possible  only  for  the  individual  who 
makes  it  a  reality  by  his  own  efforts.  So- 
ciety sparks  these  effoits  throu.gh  Its 
primary  tool — the  school. 

It  is  obvious  that  programs  dealing 
with  poverty,  education,  and  race  rela« 
tlons  are  all  o\'erlapping  and  interlocked. 
I.  however,  agree  with  Walter  Lippmann 
when  he  said : 

They  wlU  come  to  very  little  until  there 
builds  up  behind  them  a  mightily  consensiis, 
similar  to  that  which  now  supports  .the  na- 
tional defense. 

This  war  which  we  are  undertaking 
uill  unfortunately  be  a  long  one.  But 
there  is  one  great  difference  in  this  type 
of  war.  as  Mr.  Lippmann  pointed  out. 
It  will  not  be  a  war  which  will  make  our 
country  poorer,  but  rather  one  which 
will  enrich  us  In  ever>'  way. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  education  are  two 
sides  of  a  single  coin.  The  modern  in- 
dustrial society  of  today  needs  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  the  educated  man  and 
woman.  Conversely,  the  uneducated  en- 
ter a  labor  market  in  which  the  unskilled 
.  are  less  and  less  in  demand.     This  is 

I  \.  glaringly  evident  in  my  own  State  of  New 
I  \  Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
I  \  States  in  the  Nation.  For  those  who 
\have  the  requisite  preparation  jobs  are 
I  available  at  high  rates  of  pay.    But  un- 

eriiployment  is  alarmingly  'high  among 


youths  who  have  failed  to  complete  high 
school.  The  International  known  econo- 
mist. Gunnar  Myrdal,  has  pointed  out: 

The  unemployment  situation  that  Is 
fastening  Itself  upon  the  Nation,  and  the 
creijitlon  of  an  American  substratum  of  people 
that  have  not  the  education  and  training 
necessary  to  integrate  themselves  In  progres- 
sive American  modes  of  life  and  work,  chal- 
lenge the  very  tenets  of  American  society. 

If  we  are  to  correct  the  serious  prob- 
lems in  our  society,  we  must  provide 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
and  increased  quality  of  education  at  all 
levels.  We  must  insure  that  every  young 
American  can  acquire  the  training 
needed  to  take  a  useful  and  rewarding 
place  in  our  society.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  will  help  our  schools  be- 
come a  vital  factor  in  breaking  the  pov- 
erty cycle  by  providing  full  educational 
opportunity  to  every  cliild  regardless  of 
economic  background. 

The  notable  1964  Democratic  platform 
on  education  recognized  that  money 
spent  for  education  is  not  really  an  ex- 
penditure but  "the  surest  and  most 
profitable  investment  a  nation  can 
make."  ,^ 

I  believe  that  the  nation^^l  defense  and 
welfare  depends  largely  upon  the  best 
possible  education  of  all  Americans.  A 
larger  investment  in  education  is  the 
only  insura:nce  of  this  purpose.  And 
Federal  sharing  of  the  additional  ex- 
penditures is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  support  of  education  for  a 
long  time.  Even  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  the  Survey 
Ordinance  of  1785.  the  National  Gov- 
ernment provided: 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of 
every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  each  township. 

Later,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  emphasized  the  principle  that  edu- 
cation of  the  people  must  be  a  require- 
ment for  the  continued  existence  of  a 
democratic  society. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great 
contribution  by  the  land-grant  college 
system  to  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try, of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of 
1917.  the  GI  bills:  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  The  Federal  role 
in  giving  aid  to  education  has  been  an 
accepted  and  legitimate  part  of  our  his- 
tory for  almost  175  years.  Each  activity 
was  legislated  not  merely  as  an  experi- 
ment but  to  'meet  definite  needs  only 
when  other  remedies  were  inadequate. 
Each  program  has  been  administered 
without  evidence  of  Federal  restrictions 
on  academic  freedom.  Time  and  again, 
the  intention  to  avoid  anything  that  in- 
volves or  even  implies  Federal  control- 
of  curriculums,  methods  or  adminlstra-* 
tion  is  reiterated.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  declares: 

The  States  and  local  communities  have 
and  must  retain  control  over  the  primary 
responsibility  for  public  education. 

To  properly  carry  out  this  responsi- 
bility, the  States  and  school  authorities 
must  have  greater  financial  means  than 
they  presently  possess. 

To  open  up  tlie  horizons  of  learning 
to   our   underprivileged   children   is   in 


many  ways  more  thrilling  than  the  con- 
quest of  space.  Each  title  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us  is  needed  to  utilize  our 
total  capabilities  in  education,  including 
the  best  available  personnel  and  tech- 
niques and  a  maximum  use  of  modem 
instructional  technology.  I  should  like 
to  stress  the  importance  of  the  school 
libraiy  in  extending  and  enriching  the 
school  curriculum.  The  library  is  con- 
sidered  by  many  experts  to  be  the  heart 
of  the  school,  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  quality  in  school  library  pro- 
grams is  directly  related  to  academic 
achievement,  to  remaining  in  high 
school,  and  to  continuing  in  college. 
Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
supplying  all  our  children  with  well- 
stocked  libraries  and  up-to-date  text- 
books and  related  materials. 

So  long  as  American  children  lack 
competent  instruction.  American  educa- 
tion is  not  serving  these  United  States. 
It  is  our  duty  to  provide. Federal  assist- 
ance in  improving  our  educational  sys- 
tem so  that  all  our  children  can  enjoy 
essential  educational  services.  Our 
goal  must  be,  in  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  to  "give  evei-y  child  education 
of  the  highest  quality  that  he  can  take." 
Let  this  decade  be  remembered,  as  the 
keen  observer  of  history,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  said,  "as  the  time  when  mankind 
spread  the  benefits  of  their  civilization 
to  all  men." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  fMr.  Rhodes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  Republican  pol- 
icy committee,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  2362. 

This  bill,  advertised  as  an  attack  upon 
the  problems  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  is,  instead,  an  assault  upon 
State  and  local  control  of  education. 

Its  true  purpose  is  the  authorization  of 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  without 
regard  to  need.  Its  clear  intent,  in  the 
language  of  the  admirable  minority  views 
contained  in  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill,  "is  to  order  a  different  power  struc- 
ture in  education  by  a  dramatic  shift  of 
power  to  the  Federal  level." 

Title T  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes  an 
apnual  expenditure  of  $1  billion  for  3 
years,  purports  to  lend  assistance  in 
solving  the  problems  created  by  educa- 
tional deprivation  among  children  of  low- 
income  families.  However,  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  these  funds  is  un- 
sound and  results  in  a  situation  in  which 
some  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the 
Nation  would  receive  more  funds  than 
some  of  the  poorest  counties. 

Montgomery  County,  Md.,  for  exam- 
ple, with  a  median  annual  income  of 
$9,317  per  family  is  the  wealthiest  county 
in  the  entire  Nation.  Only  2  percent  of^ 
its  school-age  children  are  from  families 
having  an  income  of  less  than  $2,000.  the 
amount  used  in  the  definition  of  a  family 
whose  low  income  creates  educational 


deprivation  among  its  children.  Under 
the  formula  used  in  this  bill  Montgomery 
County  would  receive  $572,000  for  use  in 
eUminating  educational  deprivation. 

Tunica  County,  Miss.,  with  a  median 
family  income  of  only  $1,260  per  annum 
is  the  Nation's  poorest  county.  Over  one- 
half  of  all  its  school-age  children  come 
from  families  with  less  than  $2,000  an- 
nual income.  Yet,  it  would  receive  only 
$357,000  under  this  bill.  Unfortunately, 
inequalities  of  this  nature  abound  in  the 
bill. 

Title  I  appears  to  leave  approval  of 
local  pi'ograms  for  educationally  deprived 
children  to  the  State  education  agency, 
where  such  power  belongs.  However,  al- 
most hidden  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
is  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  require  that  such  approval 
be  consistent  with  the  basic  criteria 
established  by  him. 

This,  in  reality,  deprives  the  State 
agency  or  local  school  authorities  of  any 
real  power  to  shape  the  programs  to 
meet  local  needs.  This  centralization  of 
'  power  runs  throughout  the  entire  bill. 
I  Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  some  $100 

million  for  the  purchase  by  the  Federal 
Government   of   textbooks   and   library 
materials.    Although  the  choice  of  text- 
books is  left  to  the  localities  where  it  be- 
longs, no  language  can  guard  against 
subsequent  Federal  controls.    By  creat- 
ing a  dependence  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, no  matter  how  minor  it  might 
be  initially,  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks 
L        and  school  libraiy  materials,  the  possi- 
1        bility  of  Federal  control  over  the  choice 
-'         of  these  textbooks  and  materials  becomes 
a  clear  danger. 
Title  III  authorizes  $100  million  annu- 
j        ally  for  5  years  for  the  establishment  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  un- 
der terms  and  conditions  laid  down  by 
him,  of  model  schools  at  the  local  level 
by  a  direct  grant  of  100  percent  of  the 
,        cost  to  a  local  agency  selected  by  him. 
,        A  State  government  would  have  no  con- 
I         trol  over  the  operation  of  such  schools 
and  its  educational  agency  would  only  be 
authorized    to   make   recommendations 
concerning  them. 
In  plain  language  this  section  would 
1^        Permit  the  establishment  anywhere  in 
the  Nation  of  a  separate  school  system 
of  Federal-local  schools  responsible  only 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Here  again  we  have  the  empty  pro- 
vision for  local  origination  of  requests 
for  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
but  also  we  have  the  power  vested  in 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
set  forth  the  criteria  required  to  meet 
his  approval. 
;  Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  bill  permit  long- 

\  term  support  for  educational  research 
i  and  demonstration  centers  selected  by 
I.  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and- 
f  grants  to  State  agencies  for  hiring  addi- 
|j  tional  staff  and  improving  services  and 
further  authorizes  personnel  exchanges 
between  the  -Federal  Office  of  Education 
and  State  departments  of  education. 

Coupjed  with  the  provisions  of  title 
ni,  title  IV  would  aid  In  developing  new 
methods,  new  curriculums,  and  new  in- 
structional material  and  texts  which 
would   then   be   fed   into   the   schools 
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through    the    local-Federal    system    of 
schools. 

This  represents  a  double  attack  on 
State  control  of  education  and  it  is  aimed 
squarely  at  the  essential  elements  of  any 
school  system:  Curriculum,  course  con- 
tent, methodology,  iiLstructional  mate- 
rials, and  professional  standards  for 
teachers. 

This  double  approach  to  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Federal  presence 
in  education  would  be  buttressed  by  a 
more  extensive  subsidization  of  State 
education  agencies.  Funds  under  title 
V  would  not  be  matched  by  State  funds, 
thus  assuring  a  continuous  reliance  by 
State  agencies  upon  the  Federal  subsidy. 

If  this  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
induce  a  subservient  status,  a  regular 
interchange  of  personnel  with  Washing- 
ton should  complete  the  work  of  making 
evei-y  State  department  of  education  a 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  view  of  the  many  and  serious 
deficiencies  of  this  bill,  and  the  clear 
dangers  it  poses  to  traditional  State  and 
local  control  of  education,  the  Republi- 
can policy  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  gone  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
2362  as  it  is  presently  written.  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  well*meaning  but 
misguided  bill  will  be  rejected  so  that 
a  measure  that  will  meet  the  growing 
educational  needs  without  Federal  Inter- 
ference or  any  constitutional  problems 
may  be  enacted.  Such  a  bill  has  been 
developed  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It 
would  return  revenue  sources  to  States, 
localities,  and  institutions  by  means  of 
tax  credits  and  payments  to  individuals 
who  are  meeting  the  costs  of  education. 
I  urge  that  H.R.  2362  be  rejected  so  that 
this  bill  may  have  prompt  and  thought- 
ful consideration. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  H.R.  2362,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  success  that  this  Na- 
tion enjoys  today  as  a  world  leader  has 
resulted  from  the  sweat  and  toil  of 
pioneers  who  labored  to  establish  our 
place  in  the  world.  But  the  economic 
and  scientific  progress  of  the  United 
States  resulted  from  eagerness  to  learn, 
to  explore,  to  create.  This  thirst  for 
knowledge  developed  the  talent  that  was 
needed  to  move  us  forward  to  new 
heights.  It  is  this  thirst  for  knowledge 
that  will  determine  how  we  fare  in  the 
future. 

We  can  be  very  proud  of  our  success  in 
educating  our  young.  We  enjoy  an  envi- 
able position  in  the  world  by  developing 
an  educational  system  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  But  this  Nation  has  not  yet 
reached  a  position  where  we  can  sit  back 
and  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for  achiev- 
ing a  perfect  system,  for  there  are  areas 
in  this  country  where  we  are  woefully 


neglecting  the  young  students  of  today 
for  failure  to  provide  them  with  proper 
facilities,  the  necessai-y  instinictors,  and 
the  books  they  need  to  satisfy  their  thirst 
for  knowledge.  I  might  add,  a  much 
stronger  thirst  for  the  world  of  today  is 
a  world  of  science,  where  each  day  new 
doors  are  being  opened  to  vast  spaces  of 
the  unknown.  Spaces  that  beg  to  be  ex- 
plored and  developed  so  that  man  can 
and  will  enjoy  a  more  fruitful  and  longer 
life. 

The  world  that  we  know  today  devel- 
oped from  the  fire  age,  the  stone  age,  the 
iron  age,  and  now  the  space  age.  Who 
can  say  what  lies  ahead  in  the  future  and 
what  new  ages  will  develop.  The  one 
thing  we  are  certain  of  is  the  rapid  ac- 
celeration of  development  and  the  need 
for  developing  the  young  minds  must  be 
just  as  rapid. 

Yes;  we  have  a  good  education  system 
in  this  country,  but  the  question  we  con- 
sider today  «is  not  how  good  this  system 
is,  but  what  is  lacking  to  insure  all  the 
young  that  they  will  be  given  every  op-  n 
portunity  to  develop  their  minds  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  new  ages  of  to- 
morrow. 

Yes;  we  have  a  good  education  system 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  disturbing 
to  Know  that  "there  are  concentrations 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren." When  you  think  of  the  low-in- 
come families  in  these  United  States  who 
cannot  upgrade  themselves  because  they 
lack  the  necessary  education  to  improve 
their  way  of  life;  when  you  consider  the 
number  of  yoimg  able  men  in  this  coim- 
try  who  are  rejected  for  military  service 
because  they  fail  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards  of  basic  mental  aptitude,  due 
to  the  lack  of  proper  education;  and 
when  you  consider  the  number  of  school 
dropouts  because  of  envirorunental  con- 
ditions and  inadequate  educational  pro- 
grams, then,  gentlemen,  we  can  realize 
the  urgent  need  for  developing  a  pro- 
gram for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  local  schools  to  meet  the  education 
needs  of  children  of  low-income  families, 
for  it  is  in  these  areas  that  we  fail. 

No,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  pat  our- 
selves on  the  back^or  a  wonderful  edu- 
cational system  as  long  as  there  are  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  what  this  system  has  to  offer  because 
they  happen  to  reside  in  school  districts 
which  lack  the  income-producing  fami- 
lies to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
support  for  proper  programs,  techniques, 
equipment,  and  buildings.  Unless  Fed- 
eral aid  is  given  immediately  to  these 
areas,  we  will  face  a  much  graver  prob- 
lem of  poverty  in  the  United  States  in 
future  years.  A  problem  that  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  of  Federal  aid  f 
to  resolve  because  vmeducated  people  will  «' 
be  unable  to  meet  the  everyday  chal-  ) 
lenges  in  a  more  modern  world. 

I  could  stand  here  all  day  citing  facts 
of  the  disadvantaged  child  in  mastering 
school  work,  of  his  chance  in  1,000  to  ac- 
quire effective  learning  habits  without 
the  benefit  of  proper  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  elementary  school  enrollments, 
which  will  magnify  the  problem  with 
each  passing  year,  and  the  burden  facing 
this  country  if  we  do  not  provide  proper 
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education  for  the  young,  for  we  will 
have  to  provide  for  their  needs  in  later 
life  because  they  are  not  educated  to  be- 
•come  self-supporting.  These  are  the 
facts  revealed  from  Committee  hearings. 
Pacts  that  cannot  be  ignored  or  taken 
lightly. 

The  bill  before  us  is  the  result  of  these 
facts  that  are  now  public  record.  We 
will  provide  grants  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts, grants  for  textbooks  and  school 
library  materials,  grants  for  local  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  grants  to 
State  departments  of  education,  and  a 
network  of  r0gional  education  centers. 
It  is  a  good  bill,  one  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lem now  under  consideration.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  for  their  excel- 
lent work  in  reporting  a  most  compre- 
hensive bill. 

As  Beniamin  Franklin  once  said,  "An 
investment  in  knowledge  pays  the  best 
interest."  so  we  here,  today,  can  make 
that  Investment  by  approving  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration. 

Mt.  CLEVEL.^ND.  Mr.' Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  excerpts  of  views  by  Republican 
Members.  '^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  first  of  all  to  express  my  profound 
disappointment  that  this  bill  is  not 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived 
children. 
We  favor: 

A  program  of  cooperative  action  with 
States,  conducted  in  school  districts  hav- 
ing a  high  concentration  of  deprived 
families,  which  concentrates  on  helping 
educationally  deprived  children  at  an 
early  age  to  overcome  the  handicaps  that 
consign  them  to  failure  in  school. 

Federal  action  to  return  revenue  re- 
sources to  States,  localities,  and  institu- 
tions by  means  of  tax  credits  and  pay- 
ments to  individuals  who  are  meeting  the 
costs  of  education.  In  this  way  we  can 
meet  growing  educational  needs  without 
Federal  interference  or  any  constitu- 
tional problems. 

A  determined  effort  to  consolidate  and 
simplify  the  myriad  Federal  programs 
in  education  which  overlap  and  duplicate 
each  other,  and  which  are  the  cause  of 
increasing  confusion  to  our  educational 
system. 
We  oppose — 

Further  concentration  of  educational 
decisionmaking  in  Washington  in  dero- 
gation of  State,  local,  and  private 
responsibility  for  education. 

Federal  action  in  education  v,-hich  by- 
pas.ses  States  to  work  d-rectly  with  local 
public  schools,  or  which  bypasses  edu- 
cational agencies  to  assign  program 
responsibility  to  social  welfare  groups. 

The  continued  proliferation  of  Federal 
education  programs  which  do  not  result 
in  improvements  in  the  quality  of  educal 
tion  or  in  extension  of  educationail 
opportunities. 


March  21^,  1965  I    ^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^ 
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DEFICIENCIES  OF  H.R.  2362  SUMMARIZED 

First.  The  distribution,  of  funds  would 
be  exti-emely  wasteful  and  inequitable, 
with  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  United 
States  receiving  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  aid,  while  some  of  the  poorest 
areas  would  receive  very  little. 

This  bill  is  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to 
launch  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program  by  means  of  a  spurious  ap- 
peal to  purposes  which  it  would  not  ade- 
quately sei-ve.  It  manages  to  incoiporate 
the  worst  features  of  general  aid  with 
the  worst  features  of  specialized  aid. 
while  dispersing  limited  funds  to  90  per- 
cent of  our  school  districts  without  re- 
gard to  need. 

Second.  The  most  urgent  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  virtually  are 
ignored,  and  only  one  of  the  bill's  six 
titles  even  mentions  deprived  children; 
the  oft-repeated  description  of  this  bill 
as  "legislation  designed  for  impoverished 
children"  is  wholly  misleading. 

Third.  This  bill  contains  very  dan- 
gerous provisions  which  would  permit  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish Federal-local  schools  and  facilities 
,  without  the  approval  of  a  State  educa- 
tion agency  and  financed  100  percent 
with  Federal  funds.  This  is  the  most 
direct  and  far-reaching  intrusion  of  Fed- 
eral authority  into  our  local  school  sys- 
tem ever  proposed  in  a  bill  before 
Congress. 

ErrORTS     TO     IMPROVE    THE    BILL     REJECTED 

More  than  a  score  of  amendments  were 
offered  by  Republican  members  in  the 
committee  to  clean  up  the  worst  features 
of  this  bill:  with  the  exception  of  minor 
technical  amendments,  they  were  all  re- 
jected by  the  majority.  These  amend- 
ments would  have: 

Eliminated  the  vei-y  wealthiest  coun-j 
ties  from  the  benefit  of  Federal  fund^ 
thus  concciitrating  assistance  in  urban 
slum  and  poor  rural  districts:    k 

Focused  every  title  of  the  bill  on  pro- 
grams for  educationally  and  econom- 
ically deprived  children: 

Required  State  approval  of  Federal- 
local  schools  and  facilities,  or  at  least 
require  that  they  be  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law. 

Criticisms  have  not  been  limited  to  Re- 
publicans. A  numbe;r  of  majority  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  publicly  their  con- 
sternation over  the  distribution  of  funds 
and  other  aspects  of  this  bill,  but  to  no 
avail.  This  bill — and  its  hasty  consider- 
ation by  our  committee — exemplifies  a 
deeply  disturbing  tendency  of  the  present 
administration  to  put  politics  above  all 
considerations  of  national  policy.  This 
is  a  shocking  attitude,  particularly  when 
it  is  applied  to  our  schools. 

ANALYSIS    OF    EDUCATIONAL    NEEDS 

At  the  outset,  we  wish  to  stress  the 
magnitude  and  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem of  educationally  deprived  children. 
We  have  in  our  midst,  generally  concen- 
trated in  urban  slums  and  rural  back- 
washes, several  million  children  who 
have  lit'le  hope  for  an  education  that 
will  equip  them  for  a  constructive  place 
in  our  society.  Without  srecial  help  at 
an  early  age,  a  large  percentage  of  these 
children  become  school  failures,  drop- 
outs, dehnquents,  and  consigned  perma- 


nently to  poverty.  This  is  a  growing  na- 
tional  problem  and  should  be  a  major 
concern  of  our  National  Government 
The  causes  of  the  problem  are  many  and 
complex,  and  most  are  not  rooted  in  our 
educational  system.  However,  there  Is 
an  impressive  body  of  evidence  that  our 
schools  can  overcome  this  condition  if 
they  attack  early  enough  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  Despite  expert  testimony  b^ 
fore  our  committee  on  this  and  prior  oc- 
casions, this  bill  virtually  ignores  that 
evidence. 

We  intend  to  examine  the  evidence 
that  the  causes  of  this  "social  dynamite" 
can  be  overcome,  and  to  make  a  practical 
proposal  for  Federal  assistance  in  ade- 
quate measure  to  reach  this  objective. 

Any  intelligent  examination  of  the 
merits  of  this  bill— which  pours  funds 
into  90  percent  of  our  Nation's  school 
districts — must  begin  with  a  review  of 
our  current  status  in  educational  finance 
We  regret  that  this  elemental  task  is  left 
to  the  minority. 
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THE    CRISIS    OF    10    YEARS    AGO 

By  1955  the  whole  Nation  was  awaken- 
ing to  a  prospect  which  had  alarmed  edu- 
cators and  informed  laymen  for  several 
years— the  postwar  "tidal  wave"  of  chil- 
dren was  beginning  to  engulf  the  schools 
The  schools  were  not  prepared  for  it- 
years  of  depression  and  war  had  left  a 
huge  backlog  of  construction  needs,  and, 
even  worse,  teachers  were  in  short  sup- 
ply. Teachers  had  to  be  found  from  a 
generation  of  relatively  fewer  numbers 
of  young  people  and  of  lower  college  en- 
rollments, and  salary  scales  were  not 
competitive. 

The  simple  arithmetic  of  the  situation 
was  frightening.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollments  had  remained 
stable  at  about  28.5  million  since  1930; 
now  they  would  increase  by  50  percent  in 
the  1950's.  The  increases  would  not  be- 
gin to  level  off  until  late  in  the  1960's. 

Most  informed  observers  did  not  be- 
lieve that  this  situation  could  be  en- 
dured without  a  massive  infusion  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  The  tone  of  President 
Eisenhower's  1955  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education  was  one  of  deepef 
concern.  It  concluded  that  educational 
expenditures  would  have  to  be  doubled 
within  10  years  if  we  were  to  escape  a 
crippling  debacle. 

A  1958  study  of  the  Rockefeller 
Bros.  Fimd,  "The  Pursuit  of  Excellence. 
Education,  and  the  Future  of  America," 
typified  careful  analysis  of  the  time. 
It  warned  that  educational  expendi- 
tures—in constant  dollars— would  have 
to  be  doubled  by  1967,  and  would  have 
to  amount  to  5  percent  of  a  $600  billion 
gross  national  product,  as  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  3.6-percent  level  of  1958. 
The  report  painted  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  prospect  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished largely  with  State  and  local  ef- 
fort. It  characterized  State  and  local 
tax  systems  as  "in  some  respects  archaic" 
and  criticized  the  real  property  tax  for 
being  "notably  laggard  in  its  response  to 
rising  income."  The  report  noted  that 
it  is  "weakness  in  the  State  and  local 
taxing  systems  more  than  anything  else 
that  gives  rise  to  current  proposals  for 
increased  Federal  support  of  education." 


DECADE   OP   EXTRAORDINARY    PROGRESS 

Since  the  percentage  of  educational 
revenues  derived  from  Federal  sources  in 
these  years  has  remained  constantly  un- 
der 5  percent,  the  challenge  of  the  past 
decade  has  had  to  be  met  by  State  and 
local  effort.  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

While  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  have  increased  by  44 
percent  since  1954.  expenditures  have 
increased  77  percent  to  nearly  $24  billion 
annually.  Between  the  fall  of  1953  and 
the  fall  of  1963,  for  which  we  have  the 
last  reliable  data,  our  national  invest- 
ment in  all  levels  of  education,  school  and 
college,  public  and  private,  more  than 
doubled,  to  a  total  of  $32.6  billion.  These 
figures  are  in  constant  1961-62  dollars. 
In  short,  we  have  done  the  'impossible" 
thing  demanded  of  us. 

These  are  not  isolated  or  "trick"  sta- 
tistics. Our  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  public 
schools — again,  in  1961-62  dollars — rose 
from  $296  in  1953-54  to  $444  in  1963- 
64,  a  50-percent  gain;  the  number  of 
teachers  in  all  schools  increased  by  55, 
percent;  pupil  schoolteachers'  salaries 
in  stable  dollars,  have  increased  43  per-i 
cent — over  60  percent  in  current  dollars) 
as  opposed  to  an  increase  of  44  percent 
for  all  wage  earners.  Since  the  fall  of 
1954,  we  have  invested  over  $30  billion 
In  public  school  construction,  and  built 
nearly  700.000  classrooms.  The  number 
of  pupils  per  classroom  and  of  pupils  per 
teacher  have  steadily  decreased. 

Only  4  years  after  the  1958  Rocke- 
feller Fund  repoi't  was  published,  our 
gross  national  product  had  increased  by 
$110  billion— to  $554  billion— and  total 
educational  expenditures  exceeded  5  per- 
cent of  that  figure.  In  short,  we  were 
several  years  ahead  of  the'  goal  set  for 
1967. 

No  such  dramatic  improvement  could 
reasonably  have  been  foreseen  in  1955. 
The  "notably  laggard"  property  tax,  for 
example,  yielded  $10.7  billion  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  1955,  and  S19 
billion  in  1962.  an  increase  of  78  per- 
cent—State and  local  revenues  from  all 
sources  rose  80  percent.  A  1962  report 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  noted  that: 

Since  World  War  11  the  property  tax  has 
been  exhibiting  a  vitality  and  a  capacity  for 
growth  unanticipated  by  even  its  most  par- 
tisan supporters. 

We  can  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence after  this  massive  effort,  which 
required  overwhelming  public  support 
aj^d,  significantly,  public  dedication  to 
the  benefits  of  education.  In  the  decade 
ending  in  the  fall  of  1963,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment  increased 
45  percent,  as  opposed  to  a  projected  13 
percent  in  the  decade  ahead.  This 
should  be  an  increase  easily  managed 
without  a  notable  increase  in  effort. 
Normal  economic  growth  should  accojm- 
modate  future  needs. 

These  bare  statistics  do  not  in  any 
way  take  account  of  dramatic  improve- 
ments and  experimental  breakthroughs 
"1  the  technology,  of  instruction,  or  in 
our  improved  knowledge  of  the  learning 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should 
i^ot  be  utilized  to  conceal  the  emerging 


problems  and  the  unfinished  tasks  con- 
frontirxg  American  education. 

The  Soviet  sputnik  in  the  autiunn  of 
1957  served  to  arouse  the  American  pub- 
lic to  some  significant  weaknesses  in  the 
quality  of  our  education,  as  well  as  to 
the  possible  consequences  of  such  weak- 
nesses. We  at  once  responded  in  im- 
pressive fashion,  and  with  widespread 
and  continuing  results. 

There  is  no  Soviet  earth  satellite  to 
galvanize  our  will  to  overcome  the  chal- 
lenge of  rising  juvenile  crime,  youth  un- 
employment, and  the  dangerous  social 
alienation  of  youth  in  urban  and  rural 
slum  envirormients.  Nevertheless,  the 
national  concern  for  this  complex  of 
problems  has  found  expression  through 
an  abundance  of  recent  legislation,  for 
the  most  part  aimed  at  attempting  to 
salvage  young  people  after  the  damage 
has  become  obvious.  It  is  time  we  turned 
our  attention  to  preventing  the  ^image 
from  being  done.  ^ 

This  is  one  standard  by  which  the  pro- 
grams proposed  by  H,R.  2362  must  be 
measured.  Another  vital  consideration 
should  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
programs  for  valuable  principles 
and  relationships  which  undergird  our 
remarkable  system  of  public  and  private 
education.  The  analysis  of  the  bill  re- 
lates to  these  standards. 


(Those 


TITLE  I — AID  TO  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Title  I  contains  the  bulk  of  the  funds — 
$1  billion  in  the  first  year — and  purports 
to  follow  the  outline  of  the  federally  im- 
pacted' schools  legislation  to  which  it 
would  be  attached.  The  amotmt  of 
money  available  for  a  school  district,  or 
for  a  county,  depending  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  data,  would  be  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  in  families  having 
less  than  a  $2,000  aruiual  cash  income. 
This  number  would  be  multiplied  by  one- 
half  the  State  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation to  get  an  amount  of  funds  for  each 
district  or  county.  The  funds  are  then 
directed  to  be  used  in  "attendance  areas" 
having  a  high  concentration  of  low-in- 
come families. 

The  catch  in  all  this  is  that  a  school 
district  need  have  only  10  low-income 
pupils  to  qualify  in  some  cases,  and  a 
county  need  have  no  more  than  100  such 
pupils.  The  result ;  is  that  the  funds 
would  be  dispersed  \sfidely  among  94  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  3,000  counties.  The 
wealthiest,  having  relatively  few  chil- 
dren of  poverty,  would  be  "cut  in"  on  the 
benefits  without  appreciable  effect  on  the 
problem. 

The  absurd  distribution  of  funds  re- 
sulting from  this  formula  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


Administration's  school-aid  biU — Federal  funds  for  the  wealthy 


County  and  State 


United  States. 


10  wealthiest  counties: 

Monlpomery  (Maryland) 

Arlington  (X'irpinia) 

Fairfax  (Virpinia) 

Du  I'ape  (Illinois) 

Marin  (California) 

Westchester  (New  York) 

Rerpen  (New  Jersey) 

Union  (New  Jersey) 

Montponicry  (Pennsyh'ania). 
Fairfield  (Connecticut) 


Family  income  data 


Median 
income 


$5,660 


Total  eligible  children. 
Total  funds 


10  poor  counties: 

r.rant  (We.st  Virginia) 

Falls  (Texas) 

Sunflower  (.Mi^siFsippi) 

Knox  (Kentucky) 

Texsas  (Louisiana) 

Williamsburg  (South  Carolina). 

Sumter  (.\lahama) 

Holmes  (Ml-si;sippi)... 

Breathilt  (Kentucky) 

Tunica  (Mississippi) 


Total  eligible  children. 
Total  funds 


9,317 
8,670 
8,607 
8,570 
8.110 
8.0!;2 
7,978 
7,746 
7.632 
7.371 


Under 

$3,000 

(percent) 


21.4 


2,437 
2,287 
1,790 
1,722 
1,6S3 
1,631 
1,664 
1,453 
1,432 
1,260 


5.5 
6.0 
5.8 
5.9 
8.8 
8.0 
6.4 
7.8 
7.4 
9.3 


$10,000 
and  over 
(percent) 


15.1 


School-age  children 


Numlierln 
families 
with  less 

than  $2,000 
income 


4,911,143 


Percent 

of  an 

school.age 

children 


11 


64.0 
60.6 
68.1 
70.5 
70.9 
68.3 
72.3 
72.0 
76.0 
77.8 


44.6 
38.6 
37.8 
36.0 
33.4 
36.3 
32.1 
30.5 
30.7 
29.1 


3.0 
4.0 
3.9 
17 
3.3 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
2.0 
3.7 


2,343 
1,347 
1,994 
1,853 
1,278 
6,210 
4,631 
3,743 
3,536 
5,629 


32,563 


833 
2,23aj, 
6,184^ 
3,137 
1,651 
6,118 
2,790 
4,453 
1,998 
2,965 


32.452 


1st  year 
funds  under 
administra- 
tion bill 


$972,700,000 


35 
41 
42 
39 
41 
41 
43 
52 
39 
54 


572, 864 

235,725 

348, 950 

443.794 

338.670 

2. 189, 026 

1,315,204 

1,063,012 

857,238 

1,563,604 


8, 918. 087 


124,950 
432,  i  86 
745, 173 
470, 550 
329,375 
810,000 
390,600 
647,432 
299,700 
357,283 


4. 507. 149 


Sources:  U.S.  Departnient  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "County  and  City  Data  Book";  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  "Education  Goals  for  1965"  (committee  print),  pp.  65-126. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  weird  conse- 
quences slem  from  the  political  decision 
•to  spread  the  funds  as  thinly  as  possible 
by  establishing  entitlements  county  by 
county.  Were  the  funds  allotted  to  the 
States  (the  normal  procedure  in  Federal 
grant  programs) ,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  State  would  pour  the  funds  into  its 
wealthiest  areas.  Surely  the  State  agen- 
cies in  New  York  and  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, would  take  funds  earmarked  by 
this  bill  for  the  well-financed  schools  of 


Westchester  and  Montgomery  Counties 
and  use  them  in  central  Harlem  and 
Baltimore,  if  they  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter. 

Administration  spokesmen  allege  that 
the  less  wealthy  States  get  more  funds 
per  pupil  if  the  funds  are  spread  among 
all  the  school-age  population.  This  is  ir- 
relevant, of  course,  in  a  bill  supposedly 
designed  to  improve  schools  in  impover- 
ished areas.  However,  even  that  argu- 
ment fails.    Texas,  Maine,  and  Florida, 
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for  example,  have  approximately  equal 
per  capita  incomes — ivhich  is  often  used 
as  one  index  of  State  ability  to  support 
education — yet  this  bill  would  give  Texas 
twice  as  much  per  school-age  child — 
$31 — as  Maine  would  receive — $15 — and 
half  again  as  much  as  Florida  would  re- 
ceive— $21. 

Inequalities  such  as  this  abound  in  this 
distribution  scheme.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  that  no  sane  program  to  im- 
prove schools  serving  large  numbers  of 
deprived  children  would  pour  limited 
funds  into  the  wealthiest  areas  of  every 
State  m  the  Union,  where  most  children, 
rich  or  poor,  already  attend  the  best 
schools  money  can  by. 

THE  POLITICAL  REASON  FOR  A  FOOLISH  FORMULA 

There  is  one  simple  political  reason  for 
administration  insistence  upon  a  patently 
foolish  formula  for  distributing  funds. 
Expei'ience  with  the  federally  impacted 
areas  legislation  proves  that  once  an  area, 
however  wealthy  and  self-sufficient,  ob- 
tains a  vested  interest  in  Federal  school 
aid  funds,  it  will  join  a  powerful  lobby 
for  the  continuation  of  those  funds. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government 
poured  oyer  $4  million  of  "impacted"  aid 
into  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  a  suburb 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  which  has  the  high- 
est median  family  inconle  of  any  county 
in  the  Nation.  Nearly  one-half  of  its 
families  in  1959  had  an  income  of  $10,000 
or  more.  Next  year,  under  this  bill,  an 
additional  half  million  Federal  dollars 
would  go  to  Montgomeiy  County  to  fight 
"poverty"  in  its  schools. 

If  we  enact  this  bill  in  this  form — as 
the  administration  insists — these  in- 
equalities and  absurdities  will  be  a  per- 
manent feature  of  a  permanent  program 
which  is  um-elated  to' financJial  or  educa- 
tional need. 

A    DISMAL    DECISION  ^ 

The  uses  to  which  these ,  scattered 
funds  may  be  put  are  set  forth  imagina- 
tively as  construction,  acquisition  of 
equipment,  and  for  'special  programs." 
The  one  proven  need  and  great  hope  for 
culturally  handicapped  children — early 
childhood  education — is  virtually  left  out 
of  this  bill.  I 

Instead,  the  dismal  decision  has  been 
made  to  request  a  wholly^  inadrquate 
amount  of  funds  for  this  pilrpose — $150 
million — for  use  by  the  poverty  czar  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
These  funds  cannot  even  be  used  for 
direct  aid  to  schools  or  school  systems; 
they  are  administered  locally  by  warring 
tribes  of  social  \j;prkers  alined  in  loose 
consortiums  v.hich  have  seldom  been 
able  to  work  with  school  boards  or  edu- 
cators. The  experience  of  a  similiar  ar- 
rangement under  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  and  the  preliminary  experi- 
ence under  the  poverty  program  bears 
out  the  futility  of  this  approach. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  be  making  a 
very  large  effort,  with  substantial  Fed- 
eral support,  to  provide  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  experience  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  as  a  part  of 
our  regular  school  system,  reinforced  by 
new  techniques  and  materials,  already*  . 
oroven  experimentally. 

The  truth  of  this  contention  is  known 
to   our    committee.    Chairman   Powell 


stated  on  the  first  day  of  hearings  that 
there  should  be  a  specific  allocation  for 
preschool  education  in  this  bill,  and 
voiced  his  distrust  of  including  it  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The 
chairman  is  himself  keenly  aware  of  the 
needs  in  this  field.  The  evidence  of  those 
needs  should  not  be  reviewed. 

THB  NECESSITY  OP  PRESCHOOL  TRAINING 

Much  of  the  research  in  recent  years 
in  the  field  of  child  development  has 
singular  relevance  to  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged youth  of  this  Nation.  Cui-- 
rent  studies  show  that  irreparable  dam- 
age of  preschool  retardation  is  especially 
acute  among  the  economic  and  socially 
deprived. 

In  his  dramatic  testimony  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Prof. 
Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, stated,  "we  now  have  research 
evidence  indicating  that  the  environ- 
ment of  poverty  has  its  most  debilitating 
effect  on  the  very  young  children  in  the 
first  few  years  of  life."  Professor  Bron- 
fenbrenner, a  renowned  authority  in  this 
field,  maintained  that  the  result  of  im- 
proper early  training  "is  a  child  so  re- 
tarded in  his  development  that  when  he 
gets  to  school  he  is  unable  to  profit  from 
the  experience.  What  is  more,  the  effect 
is  cumulative;  the  longer  he  remains  in 
school,  the  further  behind  he  gets." 
Hence,  no  amount  of  normal  schooling  is 
enough  to  make  up  for  a  preschool  de- 
ficiency. 

Through  omitting  preschool  training, 
H.R.  2362  fails  to  cover  the  most  im- 
portant educational  period  in  one's  life. 
This  inadequacy  was  indicated  by  Dr. 
Omar  K.  Moore,  of  Rutgers  University, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
In  response  to  a  question  on  the  5-year 
age  limit  contained  in  the  bill.  Dr.  Moore 
said.  "I  think  that  especially  for  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  youngsters,  5  years 
is  too  late." 

H.R.  2362  feebly  attempts  to  treat  the 
symptoms  of  our  educational  ills  but  faij  ^ 
to  attack  its  causes.  The  bill  recognizes 
the  need  for  remedial  education.  Yet  it 
virtually  ignores  preschool  training, 
which  could  so  drastically  reduce  the 
necessity  of  remedial  work.  Despite  the 
obvious  importance  of  remedial  education 
it  will  never  substitute  for  the  proper 
training  of  the  very  young. 

Investment  in  preschool  and  early  ele- 
mentary education  not  only  results  in 
consei-ving  and  perfecting  human  re- 
sources but  in  the  long  mn  will  even  effect 
a  monetary  savings.  It  would  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  cutting  the  costs  of 
remedial  instruction  and  the  long-range 
impact  of  reducing  juvenile  delinquency, 
unemployment,  and  other  costly  social 
and  economic  problems. 

Any  bill  designed  to  upgrade  and  mod- 
ernize American  education  which  does 
not  focus  on  preschool  training  is  anti- 
quated before  it  is  even  enacted.  The 
most  imaginative  innovations  of  recent 
years  in  teaching  techniques  and  equip- 
ment have  been  made  at  the  preschool 
level.  Let  us  not  attempt  a  step  forward 
by  starting  10  years  behind. 

OTHER     DEFICIENCIES 

At  first  reading,  this  bill  appears  to 
leave  approval  of  local  programs  to  the 
State  education  agency,  where  the  power 


belongs.  However,  there  is  inserted— 
hidden,  almost — a  power  in  the  U.S, 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  require 
that  such  approval  be  consistent  with 
basic  criteria  formulated  by  him.  This 
effectively  robs  the  State  agency,  or  the 
local  schools  for  that  matter,  of  any  real 
authority  to  shape  the  programs.  This 
centralization  of  power  in  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  runs  throughout  the 
bill.  . 

Title  I  avoids  the  question  of  aid  to 
sectarian  schools  by  requiring  local  agen- 
cies to  make  some  arrangement — such  as 
dual  enrollment,  television,  or  mobile 
services — for  deprived  children  attend- 
ing private  schools.  The  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  no  real  guideline  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  arrangement,  which  leaves 
the  Commissioner  in  the  position  of  judge 
in  the  countless  conflicts  which  would 
arise  at  a  local  level.  It  will  require  the 
most  detailed  regulations,  and  an  onerous 
degree  of  control,  to  assure  that  arrange- 
ments are  equitable. 

In  this  and  previous  hearings  on  the 
si'bject  it  has  become  evident  that  dual 
enrollment — shared  time — does  not  work 
well  in  all  circumstances;  for  example, 
where  private  schools  are  located  far 
from  a  public  school  and  that  indiffer- 
ence and  outright  opposition  to  these 
plans  are  a  major  factor  in  their  slow 
development.  One  may  doubt  that  pri- 
vate school  pupils  would  receive  much 
benefit  under  title  I,  but  obviously  many 
difficult  problems  would  be  raised  in  its 
administration. 

Finally,  the  very  basis  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  lUnds  to  individual  school  districts 
is  unreliable  and  inadequate.  The  only 
data  on  the  number  of  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  income  is  from  the  1960 
census,  reflecting  the  situation  in  1959. 
Hence  it  is  already  6  years  outdated  and 
new  data  will  not  be  available  until  1970. 
If  such  outmoded  data  were  used  to  de- 
termine allotments  only  at  the  State 
level,  the  likelihood  of  major  changes 
as  between  States  would  be  lessened,  but 
when  applied  to  a  county  or  to  a  school 
district  within  a  county  all  sorts  of  in- 
tervening events  could  have  completely 
changed  local  needs  not  reflected  in  the 
data.  Ihe  data  is  simply  not  responsive 
to  change  except  at  10 -year  inteiTals, 
thus  districts  which  might  need  no  fi- 
nancial help,  even  initially,  could  re- 
ceive it,  while  other  districts  sullenng 
severe  economic  setbacks  would  be 
ineligible. 

The  adequacy  of  the  $2,000  measure  of 
income  has  been  questioned  repeatedly 
by  witnesses  and  by  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican members  of  our  committee.  In 
such  States  as  New  York  and  Illinois, 
for  example,  families  on  public  welfare 
may  have  incomes  of  over  $3,000.  The 
annual  benefit  rate  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children — unemployed  fathers 
is  $3,225  per  year.  $268.71  per  month, 
in  Illinois. 

The  majority  tried  to  patch  up  this 
situation  by  an  amendment  which  would 
count  the  children  in  families  receiving 
public  assistance  where  the  family  in- 
come exceeds  $2,000.  This  leaves  the 
peculiar  and  Ijighly  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult of  not  counting  children  of  families 
who  have  exactly  the  same  income — or 
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even  less  income — as  welfare  families, 
but  the  income  is  gained  through  em- 
ployment. There  are  whole  counties  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  where  the  median 
family  income  is  less  than  the  $3,225 
welfare  income  level.  The  majority — 
with  administration  blessings — have 
come  up  with  a  bill  which  leaves  out  the 
children  of  poor  families  simply  because 
their  parents  are  employed. 

Thus,  not  only  would  poor  children  of 
working  parents  not  be  counted  for  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  but  thousands  of 
children  of  servicemen  would  be  ex- 
cluded. We  can  find  no  equity  or  fair- 
ness, or  even  any  sense,  in  this  kind  of 
distribution  formula. 

The  reason  for  these  inadequacies  is 
probably  a  political  one  involving  the 
administration's  determination  to  get  an 
initial  amount  into  as  many  school  dis- 
tricts as  possible,  which  will  not  limit 
funds  in^  areas  of  greatest  need.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  juggling  of  out- 
dated and  inadequate  data  to  achieve  a 
predetermined  initial  outlay  of  $1  bil- 
lion. 

TtTLE    n — TEXTBOOKS    AND    LIBRARY     MATERIALS 
NO  FOCUS  ON  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

Some  commentators  have  been  so  un- 
kind as  to  suggest  that  this  title  is  the 
price  the  administration  paid  to  get  ac- 
ceptance of  title  I.  It  would  authorize 
appropriation  of  $100  million  in  the  first 
year  to  make  State-approved  textbooks 
and  a  wide  variety  of  library  materials 
available  to  both  public  and  private 
schools. 

Strangely,  this  title  does  not  pretend 
to  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  We  at- 
tempted to  provide  that  focus,  but  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  The  title 
directs  the  designated  State  agency,  in 
vague  language,  to  distribute  such  bene- 
fits to  areas  of  greatest  need,  which,  con- 
sidering the  status  of  school  libraries  in 
even  very  good  schools,  amounts  to  al- 
most no  direction. 

ALTERNATIVES   NOT  CONSIDERED 

Unquestionably,  both  States  and  lo- 
calities, as  well  as  private  educational 
agencies,  should  review  the  adequacy  of 
school  library  resources.  Federal  assist- 
ance is  already  available  for  both  con- 
struction and  improved  services  of  public 
libraries,  under  the  amended  Library 
Services  Act.  Perhaps  that  act  should 
be  expanded  to  provide  a  wider  and  more 
flexible  range  of  services  for  schoolchil- 
dren. This  could  be  done  without  any 
of  the  serious  constitutional  problems 
raised  by  this  bill,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  serve  children  and  teachers  in  both 
public  and  private  schools. 

But  no  consideration  has  been  given 
to  any  such  alternatives  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  by  this  committee.  Instead, 
they  propose  to  embark  upon  the  highly 
dubious  course  of  direct  Federal  subsi- 
dies for  school  textbooks  and  school  ref- 
erence works  and  library  materials. 
This  is  one  of  the  paths  which  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  Federal  education 
aid  have  shied  away  from  in  the  past — 
and  with  good  reason. 

DANGER    OF    FEDERAL    PURCHASE    OF    TEXTBOOKS 

Textbooks  come  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  sensitive  area  of  the  educa- 


tional process;  controversies  over  school 
texts  are  frequent  and  angry.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  title,  if  a  text  used  in 
a  single  school  district  should  depict  one 
racial  or  national  group  as  inferior,  or 
leave  the  clear  inference  that  a  President 
or  other  public  figure  was  a  traitor,  or 
covertly  adopt  a  Marxist  interpretation 
of  history.  Federal  funds  could  be  used 
to  supply  that  text  to  every  child  in  the 
State. 

The  implications  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  buying  textbooks  have  not  been 
thought  out.  No  language  in  this  bill 
can  guard  against  subsequent  Federal 
controls.  One  example  of  this  truth 
should  suffice:  Shortly  after  enactment 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
which  contains  the  identical  "assurance 
against  Federal  control"  found  in  this 
bill — an  appropriations  act  forbade  the 
use  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
fimds  to  purchase  instructional  equip- 
ment originating  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. This  control  still  applies  both  to 
public  school  grants  and  private  school 
loans  under  the  act. 

A  similar  Federal  interference  in  the 
choice  of  textbooks  would  have  far  more 
serious  implications.  The  advocates  of 
this  bill  have  no  idea  how  far  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  in  this  sensi- 
tive field.  We  may  ask  whether  they 
have  looked  down  the  road  to  a  point 
where  most  school  texts  are  purchased 
with  Federal  funds,  and  libraries  in  both 
public  and  private  schools  are  stocked 
with  materials  at  Federal  expense;  and 
we  should  then  ask  about  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  dependence  upon 
centralized  financial  responsibility. 

FEDERAL     RELATIONSHIP     TO     PRIVATE     SCHOOLS 

These  questions  apply  with  particular 
force  to  the  relationship  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  private  education.  It  is 
easy  to  foresefe,  for  example,  the  situa- 
tion v.'herein  virtually  all  textual  mate- 
rials used  by  private  school  children  will 
be  those  approved  by  public  school  agen- 
cies. Is  this  a  dependency  which  pri- 
vate school  educators  and  religious  lead- 
ers really  wish  to  create? 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  this  title 
before  the  subcommittee  dealt  with  the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  assistance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  sectarian 
school  libraries.  Whether  one  believes 
such  assistance  is  or  is  not  constitutional, 
applicable  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  make  clear  that  the  issue  is  pre- 
sented by  this  bill. 

The  constitutional  issue  must  be  de- 
cided initially  by  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress according  to  his  own  understand- 
ing, and  ultimately,  if  a  proper  case 
arises,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the 
basic  issues  of  educational  and  public 
policy  should  be  of  immediate  concern 
to  evei-yone.  These  relate  to  the  degree 
of  centralization  desirable  in  education, 
to  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  private  education. 

These  are  difficult  problems  and  they 
should  command  the  most  searching  of 
inquiries.  Instead,  we  have  seen  public 
hearings  rushed  to  a  conclusion,  having 
been  literally  jammed  with  witnesess 
who  had  scarcely  time  to  read  the  bill 


once,  if  at  all.  Subcommittee  and  full 
committee  consideration  was  hurried  to 
a  predetermined  conclusion. 

We  cannot  blame  harried  school  ad- 
ministrators for  their  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain additional  funds,  or  fault  fund- 
starved  educational  researchers  for  their 
desire  to  carry  out  vital  work,  but  we 
would  observe  that  great  principles  are 
not  preserved  and  the  "Great  Society" 
is  not  built  in  the  mindless  frenzy  of  a 
gold  rush. 

TITLE     m SUPPLEMENTAL     EDUCATIONAL 

CENTERS 

This  title  authorizes  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  upon  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  specified  by  him,  to  es- 
tablish "model"  schools  at  the  local  level 
by  a  direct  grant  of  100  percent  of  the 
cost  to  a  local  educational  agency  se- 
lect|d  by  him.  A  State  government 
would  have  no  control  over  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Federal-local  educational  in- 
stitution, and  the  State  education 
agency  would  oniy  have  the  empty  au- 
thority of  making  recommendatiorrs 
concerning  them. 

A   FEDERAL    SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

Stripped  of  all  its  unessential  lan- 
guage, this  title  would  permit  the  estab- 
lishment in  every  State  of  a  separate 
system  of  Federal-local  schools  respon- 
sible only  to  the  U.S.  Office  of-Education. 

True,  the  "proposals"  for  these  cen- 
ters— which  Commissioner  Keppel  de- 
scribed in  his  testimony  as  "educational 
institutions" — must  originate  at  the 
local  level  f rorp  a  public  school  agency. 
But  obviously;  sinc^  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  approves  only  those 
which  meet  whatever  criteria  he  may 
establish,  such  proposals  must  finally 
take  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Are  these  centers  really  schools?  The 
bill  says  that  the  funds  shall  be  used  for 
"the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  the 
lease  or  construction  of  necessary  facili- 
ties and  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment,  designed  to  enrich  the  pro- 
grams of  local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of 
educational  experience  to  persons  of 
varying  talents  and  needs  by  providing 
supplementary  educational  services  and 
activities  such  as  developing  and  con- 
ducting exemplary  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  adoption  of  improved  or  new  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  schools  of  the 
State;  comprehensive  guidance  and 
coimseUng,  remedial  instruction,  and 
school  health,  psychological,  and  social 
work  services;  comprehensive  academic 
services  for  continuing  adult  education; 
specialized  instruction  and  equipment 
for  students  interested  in  studying  ad- 
vanced .^scientific  subjects,  foreign  lan- 
guages and  other  academic  subjects^ 
making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  per -J"' 
sonnel  including  artists  and  musician^ 
on  a  temporary  or  other  basis  to  public^ 
or  other  nonprofit  schools,  organiza-' 
tions,  and  institutions;  other  specially 
designed  educational  programs  which 
meet  the  purposes  of  this  title." 
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MISLEADING    LANGUAGE    OF    BILL 

This  language  is  a  blank  check  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  do 
anything  he  pleases  with  these  so-called 
supplementary  educational  centers. 
Moreover,  the  language  of  the  bill  Is 
flagrantly  dishonest  in  its  deliberate'  use 
to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  authority 
granted.  For  example,  what  Is  a  "tem- 
porary or  other  basis"  if  not  permanent: 
why  specify  instruction  in  "advanced 
scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages," 
and  then  throw  in  "other  academic  sub- 
jects" as  an  afterthought? 

This  choice  of  language  is  deliberate. 
The  drafters  did  not  care  to  say  that  in- 
structional equipment,  or  even  teach- 
ers, could  be  made  available  to  private 
schools  on  a  permanent,  or  regular  basis. 
They  chose  to  say  "temporary  or  other 
basis."  Particularly,  they  did  not  care 
to  openly  authorize  instruction,  under 
Federal  contract  and  terms,  in  political 
science,  economics.  American  and  world 
histoi-y,  sociology,  art,  literature,  music, 
handicrafts,  and  the  rest  of  a  complete 
curriculum.  So.  they  chose  to  follow  the 
magic  words  of  "advanced  scientific  sub- 
jects, foreign  languages"  with  the  gen- 
eral phrase  "and  other  academic  sub- 
jects." 

We  are  not  caviling  with  mere  draft- 
ing. Frankly,  we  are  appalled  at  the  lack 
of  candor  and  the  outright  deception 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  It  is  an  affront 
to  the  Congress  and  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
honest game  to  play  with  the  American 
public  on  any  matter,  but  particularly 
one  so  vital  as  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

STATE-LOCAL  CONTROL  ABANDONED 

The  choice  presented  by  this  title 
should  and  must  be  clear,  however  Con- 
gress may  decide  the  issue :  It  is  a  choice 
between  first,  our  historic  pattern  of  local 
public  education  controlled  locally  imder 
State  law.  and  second,  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  public  education  system  fi- 
nanced and  administered  by  a  Federal 
agency.  The  committee  even  rejected  an 
amendment  to  require  that  these  Fed- 
eral-local schools  be  administered  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  law.  • 

If  Congress  approves  this  title  in  this 
form,  we  shall  have  clearly  at)|«idoned 
the  concept  of  State  responsibility  for 
public  education.  This  is  noj;  a  question 
of  Federal  aid:  it  is  a  question  of  Fed- 
■  eral  responsibility,  and  control.  The  no- 
tion advanced  by  Commissioner  Keppel 
that  these  centers  would  be  completely 
local  affairs  cannot  be  supported.  It  is 
pure  fantasy  to  suppose  that  a  local 
school  board,  which  cowies  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  100  percent  of  the  funds 
to  run  an  operation  which  can  be  ap- 
prt)ved  only  by  the  Commissioner,'  is  deal- 
ing at  arms  length  and  upon  terms  of 
equality. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  not  give  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  such  authority 
until  each  Member  understands  exactly 
what  is  being  authorized,  and  until  the 
American  public  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  informed  views  on  this  issue. 

TTTLES    IV    AND    V — EDUCATIONAL    RESE.«CH    AND 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 


March  2^,  1965   I    March  2h,  1965 


to  permit  long-term  support  for  educa- 
tional research  and  demonstration  cen- 
ters selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Tltlfe  V  authorizes  $25  million 
the  first  year  for  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion agencies  for  hiring  additional  staff 
^  and  improving  services,  and  fm-ther  au- 
thorizes temporary  personnel  exchanges 
between  the  U.S.  Office  and  State  de- 
partments of  education. 

ULTIMATE  IMPACT  CAMOUFLAGED 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  expansion 
of  Federal  efforts  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act,  as  such.  The  act  author- 
izes not  only  research,  but  demonstration 
projects  and  the  dissemination  of  re- 
search findings.  Over  $15  million  Is 
available  this  year  for  the  act,  and  there 
is  no  limitation  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations. 

But  the  provision  in  this  bill  for  an 
additional  $100  million  for  federally 
established  research  and  demonstration 
centers  must  be  read  in  context  with  the 
provision  for  supplemental  education 
centers  in  title  III.  According  to  Com- 
missioner Keppel,  it  is  intended  to  de- 
velop new  methods,  new  curriculums, 
and  new  instructional  materials  and 
texts,  which  would  then  be  fed  into  the 
schools  through  the  local-Federal  system 
of  supplementai-y  centers. 

The  ultimate  impact  of  the  Federal 
activity  is  cleverly  camouflaged.  It  rep- 
resents a  two-pronged  attack  on  State 
control  of  education,  and  it  is  aimed 
squarely  at  the  essential  elements  of  any 
school  system:  Curriculum,  course  con- 
tent, methodology,  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  professional  standards  for 
teachers. 

This  double  approach  to  a  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  presence  in  edu- 
cation would  be  further  enhanced  by  a 
more  extensive  subsidization  of  State 
education  agencies.  We  note  that*  the 
Federal  funds  in  title  V  would  not  be 
matched  by  State  funds,  which  automati- 
cally assures  a  continuing  reliance  by 
State  agencies  upon  the  Federal  subsidy 
after  it  has  become  a  standard  feature 
of  their  operation.  If  this  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  induce  a  subservient  status, 
a  regular  interchange  .pf' personnel  with 
Washington  should  complete  the  work 
of  making  every  State  department  of 
education  a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 
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edge  in  particular  fields.   The  distinction 
is  profound. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  extended  the 
teacher  preparation  of  the  Office  from 
the  fields  of  modern  languages  and  stu- 
dent counseling  into  the  areas  of  English 
geography,  reading,  and  history.  The 
research  centers  in  title  TV  of  this  bill 
and  the  Federal-local  supplementar| 
centers  in  title  III  clearly  project  the 
Office  into  every  aspect  of  the  school 
curriculum,  including  the  subjective  and 
politically  charged  fields  of  the  social 
sciences. 

In  terms  of  our  structure  of  educa- 
tional control,  to  say  nothing  of  public 
policy,  this  progression  of  Federal  in- 
fluence in  the  sciences  to  Federal  in- 
fluence in  the  social  sciences  is  a  quan- 
tum leap  toward  a  centralized  standard- 
ized, uniform  national  school  system. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  make  this  "great 
leap  forward"  should  be  a  question  for 
intensive  national  debate.  There  can 
be  no  debate,  however,  about  the  fact 
that  such  a  leap  is  being  proposed. 

THE  ACTUAL  SCOPE  OF  THE  BILL 
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Title  W  authorizes  an  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 


For  a  number  of  years,  largely  through 
the  *Jational  Science  Foundation,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  instru- 
mental in  revising  school  curriculums  in 
the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics. 
Although  some  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  wisdom  of  a  standard- 
ized approach  to  teaching  science  and 
mathematics,  the  objective  nature  of  the 
factual  content  of  these  subjects  has  in- 
sulated this  effort  from  the  fear  of  Fed- 
eral control.  Also,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  no  institutional  interest 
in  the  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

This  cannot  be  said  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  By  its  very  nature  it  is 
interested  in  educational  policy,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  advancement  of  knowl- 


Aside  from  passing  references  in  title 
I  to  "educationally  deprived  children" 
and  the  use  in  that  title  only  of  a  dis- 
tribution formula  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  low-income  families, 
this  bill  is  not  confined  to  the  needs  of 
the  educationally  deprived. 

The  actual  scope  of  the  bill  ranges 
over  the  entire  spectrum  of  American 
education  and  probes  into  its  most  sen- 
sitive and  vital  areas.  The  textbooks 
and  instructional  materials  in  title  II  are 
not  limited  to  needy  children  or  im- 
poverished schools,  but  are  admittedly 
provided  as  part  of  a  general  program; 
the  Federal-local  school  centers  in  title 
III  are  not  limited  to  the  needs  of  de- 
prived persons,  or  "problem"  students, 
but  specify  "persons  of  varying  talents 
and  needs" ;  that  is,  everyone.  The  same 
universal  scope  is  found  in  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

It  is  a  complete  misnomer,  therefore, 
to  label  this  bill  as  one  for  impoverished 
and  neglected  children.  Whether  the 
bill  merits  support  or  not  is  beside  the 
point.  The  true  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  authorize  general  aid  without  regard 
to  need,  and  the  clear  intent  is  to  radi- 
cally change  our  historic  structure  of 
education  by  a  dramatic  shift  of  power 
to  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Indiana,  Virgil  I.  Gris- 
som,  has  become  the  world's  first  space 
pilot  and  the  first  man  to  venture  twice 
into  the  vastness  of  outer  space. 

As  captain  of  the  Gemini  spaceship. 
Major  Grissom  altered  his  flight  path 
and  orbit  in  another  historymaking 
achievement  in  America's  brilliant  space 
program. 

In  their  4-hour  and  54-minute  flight, 
Astronauts  Grissom  and  John  W.  Young, 
wrote  another  chapter  of  excellence  in 
our  Nation's  continuing  effort  to  reach 
the  moon  and  travel  beyond. 

Back  home  in  Mitchell,  in  Indiana's 
Ninth  District,  the  Grissom  family  con- 
tinues to  follow  the  quiet  pattern  of 
community  life,  while  their  most  famous 
son  makes  history. 

The  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis 
Grissom,  live  at  the  family  home  in  Mit- 
chell. Norman  Grissom,  "Gus' "  older 
brother,  lives  in  Mitchell.  Another 
brother,  Lowell,  is  in  St.  Louis:  and  a  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Joe  Beavers  Uves  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  i 

Major  Grissom  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Betty  L.  Moore,  of  Mitchell,  whose 
father,  Claude  Moore,  is  still  a  hometown 
resident. 

Back  in  Indiana,  this  great  space  pio- 
neer is  known  as  "Gus,"  the  railroader's 
son  who  went  to  Purdue  University, 
joined  the  Air  Force,  and  became  a 
,  much-decorated  veteran  of  the  air  war 
over  Korea. 

All  the  world  knows  he  is  the  man  who 
rode  the  Mercury-RedstoniKflight  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  7  oh  July  21,  1961. 
Launched  from  Cape  Canaveral,  the 
flight  was  suborbital,  but  its  success  com- 
pleted the  Redstone  program  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  continuing  series 
of  manned  flights. 

Now,  it  is  this  same  "Gus"  Grissom 
who  has  had  the  well-earned  privilege 
to  open  another  vital  part  of  our  pro- 
gram of  space  exploration. 

In  Indiana,  we  are  especially  proud  of 
him  and  his  many  achievements. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIRGIL  I.  GRISSOM 

Mr.  HAMILTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


ELIMINATE  STATUTE  OF  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  WAR  CRIME  TRIALS 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aisturbed   by   the   upsetting   possibility 
tnat  the  West  German  Parliament  may 
extend  the   statute   of   limitations   for 
prosecuting  Nazi  war  criminals  for  only 
*  more  years.    I  speak  out  against  that 
possibility.     Four  years  is  too  short  a 
period  of  time.    I  urge  the  German  Par- 
uament  to  consider  that,  for  the  heinous 
crimes  of  genocide,  this  statute  of  limita- 
uons  should  be   extended   indefinitely. 


There   is   no    justifiable   reason   to   do 
otherwise. 

I  have  been  following  with  great  inter- 
est the  progress  of  the  West  German 
Government  as  it  has  moved  toward  ex- 
tending the  statute  of  limitations.  It  is 
a  subject  which  has  evoked  wide  debate 
within  the  German  Government. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  also 
have  registered  their  deep  interest  in  this 
debate.  On  January  22,  1965,  I  joined 
with  a  number  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  signing  a  petition  to  both  houses 
of  the  West  German  Parliament,  ex- 
pressing our  support  for  extending  in- 
definitely the  German  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals. 

That  was  a  good  petition;  it  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect.  For  just  recently  the 
Bundestag,  the  lower  house  of  Parlia- 
ment, voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  prosecution  of  war 
criminals.  It  sent  to  a  parliamentary 
committee  two  draft  bills,  which  would 
eliminate  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  Government  of 
West  Germany  be  sure  that  none  of  the 
mass  murderers  shall  ever  achieve  im- 
munity to  prosecution.  I  hope  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament  in  Germany  will 
have  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  to 
continue  their  argument  for  this  change 
in  the  law.  I  support  their  efforts,  their*, 
candor,  and  their  courage. 

I  am  aware  that  German  law — article 
103  of  the  Bonn  basic  law — may  require 
more  than  a  simple  act  of  Parliament  to 
extend  the  statute  indefinitely.  By  ap- 
plying the  regular  method  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  both  houses, 
the  statute  could  legally  be  extended  in- 
definitely and  war  criminals  previously 
not  indicted  could  be  prosecuted  as  they 
are  found.  Four  years  is  not  enough. 
The  Government  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  has  legal  power  to  do  more;  to 
avoid  a  "reprieve  from  infamy"  it  must 
use  this  power. 

•  Certainly  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
having  no  statute  of  limitations  on  mur- 
der. None  of  the  50  States  in  our  country 
has  a  statute  of  limitations  on  murder. 
Nor  should  any  State  or  nation  impose 
such  limitations. 

The  limitation  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  crimes  to  20  years  under  the  statu- 
tory criminal  law  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  does  not  have  its  origin  in 
any  enactment  concerning  war  crimes. 
This  limitation  derives  from  the  general 
provision  of  the  German  Criminal  Code 
of  1871.  By  virtue  of  this  code,  prosecu- 
tion for  major  crimes,  including  murder, 
is  barred  by  the  lapse  of  20  years,  unless 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitation  is 
either  interrupted  or  suspended.  But  the 
crime  of  genocide,  in  which  millions  were 
exterminated,  cannot  be  judged  under 
the  traditional  standards  for  homicide. 
Nor  was  genocide  even  contemplated 
when  this  code  was  first  adopted. 

Genocide  demands  a  different  stand- 
ard. It  is  time  for  that  standard  to  be 
established.  It  can  be  achieved  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  supported  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses.  This  is  the  action 
which  seems  most  advisable  to  assure 
that  the  statute  on  genocide  will  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely. 


Excellent  and  thorough  efforts  by  the 
German  Government  have  been  made  to 
round  up  war  criminals  who  may  still  be 
at  liberty.  I  am  impressed  by  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  state  prosecutors 
and  investigations  at  the  Ludwigsberg 
Center.  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
statistics  on  their  success.  But  I  urge 
that  the  German  Parliament  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  indefinitely  so  that 
the  embarrassment  caused  by  one  unin- 
dicted  war  criminal  walking  free  on  May 
9.  1965,  or  even  on  May  9,  1969,  may  be 
avoided.  This  is  an  eternal  debt,  still 
owed — owed  in  perpetuity — to  those  who 
lost  their  lives  at  Auschwitz,  at  Dachau, 
at  Belsen,  at  Buchenwald,  or  afty  other 
center  of  infamy  now  part  of  the  German 
past. 


RESULTS  OF  1965  OPINION  POLL 
FOR  22D  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT  OF    OHIO 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  3  weeks  over  21,000  replies  have 
been  received  from  residents  of  the  22d 
Congressional   District   of   Ohio   to   my 
1965  annual  opinion  poll.    This  response 
has   been   most   gratifying,   and   as   in 
previous  years  indicates  the  great  in- 
terest and  deep  concern  people  have  in 
the  actions  of  their  Federal  Government. 
It  was  good  to  receive  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  comments  on  the 
questions  contained  on  this  poll.     The 
views  expressed  on  these  issues  together 
with  the  results  obtained  on  this  ques- 
tionnaire are  most  helpful  to  me  in  sens- 
ing the  real  feeling  of  my  constituents 
on  the  important  legislative  proposals 
coming  before  the  Congress. 

The  question  on  establishirig  a  na- 
tional policy  for  control  of  water  and 
air  pollution  received  the  largest  favor- 
able response— 88  percent,  with  only  6 
percent  opposing,  and  6  percent  having 
no  opinion  on  this  issue.  Residents  of 
the  22d  District  and  all  Greater  Cleve- 
landers  are  particularly  familiar  with 
and  sensitive  to  the  question  of  water 
and  air  pollution.  It  is  their  overwhelm- 
ing view  that  local  and  State  efforts 
combined  with  those  of  private  industry 
are  unable  to  handle  this  troublesome 
problem  without  further  Federal  partic- 
ipation. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  presidential 
succession  brought  forth  an  80-percent 
favorable  response,  with  11  percent  op- 
posing and  9  percent  having  no  opinion. 
The  people  of  our  Nation  have  been 
aroused  by  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  to  the  immediate  and  dire 
necessity  of  the  Congress  taking  early 
action  to  provide  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  our  Government  in  any  future 
emergencies. 

The  question  bringing  forth  the  least 
favorable  support  concerned  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  with    ^  ■ 
28  percent  favorable,  59  percent  opposed 
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and  13  percent  having  no  opinion.  The 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  brought  forth  the  next 
lowest  favorable  response  with  33  per- 
cent favoring.  51  percent  opposing,  and 
16  percent  having  no  opinion. 

With  all  the  publicity  on  the  subject 
of  health  care  to  the  elderly,  and  public 
awareness  that  some  Federal  solution 
must  be  forthcoming  to  assist  those  In 


need,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
cern of  the  residents  of  the  22d  District 
as  to  whether  the  social  security  ap- 
proach is  the  best  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. Favoring  the  social  security  ap- 
proach were  ^9  percent  of  the  replies, 
with  45  percent  opposing  this  method, 
and  6  percent  having  no  opinion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
approved  an  appropriation  to  continue 


March  U,  1965  I    March  U,  1063 


the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Residents  of  the  22d  District 
supported  this  action  by  a  4-to-l  major- 
ity. It  is  also  heart  warming  to  see  the 
5-to-l  majority  in  favor  of  legislation  I 
have  introduced  to  provide  an  income 
tax  deduction  of  the  cost  of  college 
tuition. 

The    complete    results    of    this   doU 
follow: 
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Do  you  fijvor  or  opiwso— 
Mt'iliciU  euro: 

Imnil'mtiolr'""'  ""''  ""^""""^'  *"'""'  '"'"''''■'""  '"'  ""'  '''*'"'^'  ^"""^  ""-ough  increiwd  social  spcurlty  puyroll  taxes  on  employers  and  employees?... 

'        "■  '^'i^'uives  iVi'thrUirilJd  slaJes?  ""'''"    ''""''^  '*'"''"  '"  ''"'°''  °' "  '"''"".'^  '''^■'"''"  '"*^*^  °"  '*""  """  °'  l">ml8^'»»l-'«  "^  their  Jol.ilng  close 
Tiues:    .  " - -^ 

I    ,   "*    Kliminiifion  of  Federal  excise  t.ixes  on  such  items  us  jewelry,  cosmetics,  toilet  articles,  furs,  luggage,  and  ladles'  hiuidbags? 

*'  '^ffli'of*«mpli.vine!.r'"  '^''"■""'"''>'  A"='  ^^ich  now  permits  States  to  enact  right-to-work  laws  barring  union  membership  as  a  con 
.\rea  redevelopnient:  "' ~ " — "* " 

6.  Federal  aid  to  areas  plagued  by  chronic  unemployment? . 
Education:  "  

6.  A  Federal  srluilarship  program  for  needy  college  students? 

7.  An  Inronie  tax  deilui'tinii  of  I  he  cost  of  college  tuition? ." ■" 

8.  The  administration's  general  educational  proposals  for  J-Vderaf  aid  inVome^orinYo  airieVlAsof  

Uater-air  ix>llution-  ' 


Favor 


9.  l.ei:isliitiou  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  control  of  water  and  air  iwlhition? 
I're.sidential  succession:  - ■ 

^'''  ''^oiV'ce  cu'vuTrJesidtm^^^^                  "'"'  *'""  "^""^"^  °"'°'^  """^'^^  °'  ""^  Congress,  of  a  Vice  President  when  a  vacancy  exists  In  the 
■Congressional  conunittees:  " " "' 

11.  font  intiat  ion  of  the  nou.se  Comndttee  on  Un-American  Activities? 

Foreign  iHilicy:  " 

'"■  ^'statiJ'''^'  '*"'"  ""''"'^*' ''"''  'economic  aid  only  to  countries  whose  national  poUcles  ore  In  basic  agri«omont  with  the  goals  of  the  United 

13.  AilmLssion  of  Ked  China  into  the  (nited  Sations?"  "...... /.l." " " "■• 

U.  LilH'riklizing  our  trade  relations  with  C'onununist  nations? T  '. ' 

15.  Continued  inirticipution  in  the  conflict  In  \ietnani? T 
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AUTHORITY  TO   USE   GAS   IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  as% 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, several  Members  of  the  House 
commented  on  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas 
in  Vietnam.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  on  this  issue,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  decision 
to  use  the  gas  is  one  that  should  have 
been  made  "at  the  highest  level,"  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton].  I  would  as- 
sume that  means  the  President. 

Therefore,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
President  Johnson  was  not  consulted 
about  the  matter,  even  though  it  in- 
volved "only  tactical  problems."  One  is 
reminded  perhaps  of  the  rather  striking 
debate  that  took  place  during  the  last 
campaign  over  the  feasibility  of  allowing 
field  commanders  to  employ  tactical 
atomic  weapons  under  certain  conditions 
-on  their  own  authority. 

The  President,  as  a  candidate,  rejected 
such  a  policy  out  of  hand.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  was  characterized  as 
"trif-Tger  happy." 

Now.  it  is  odd  to  find  that  field  com- 
manders apparently  have  been  allowed 
to  make  a  military  decision  with  tre- 
mendous E>olitical  implications.  The 
news  of  it  has  certainly  had  international 
impact.  Our  adversaries  have  been  given 
a  propaganda  op>ening. 

Had  this  development  occurred  under 
a  Republican  President,  the  other  side  of 


the  aisle  surely  would  have  been  a  tur- 
moil of  Members  seeking  recognition  to 
criticize  such  a  decisionmaking  process. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  urge  that  we 
shape  our  policies  in  the  world  in  accord- 
ance with  the  shifts  of  world  opinion.  I 
support  our  President's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam but  I  emphasize  it  should  be  our 
President's  policy.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  last  campaign  by  the 
President  and  members  of  his  admin- 
istration and  candidates  of  his  party,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  ask  how  it  was  that 
a  decision  with  such  important  implica- 
tions should  not  have  merited  clearance 
by  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  National 
Government,  at  the  White  House. 


Cuba  have  just  signed  a  trade  agree- 
ment which  now  makes  Spain  Castro's 
leading  trade  partner  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  American  Maritime  Association . 
has  revealed  that  Spain  is  building  a  - 
large  fleet  of  cargo  vessels,  refrigerator 
ships,  and  fishing  boats  for  Cuba.   Many  • 
of  these  will  be  used  by  Castro's  seamen  • 


to  compete  against  the  U.S.  fishing  in 

•  spreading 
throughout     this ,' 


dustry,  as  well  as  for  spreading  Com-  M 


SPAIN  SUBVERTS  ITSELF  WITH 
CUBA  DEALS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr, 
Speaker,  yesterday  a  high-ranking  dip- 
lomat defected  from  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Spain  only  to  tell  the  press  after  he 
had  reached  asylum  in  Paris  that  Fidel 
Castro  was  using  his  Embassy  in  Spain 
to  launch  subversion  against  the  Franco 
regime. 

The  diplomat,  Odon  Alvarez  de  la 
Campa.  was  once  a  trusted  Castro  aide 
who  participated  in  the  Communist 
revolution  in  Cuba.  His  testimony  gives 
dramatic  p^oof  to  the  treachery  of 
Castro  and  his  followers.     Spain  and 


munist     subversion 
hemisphere 

But  the  fact  also  remains  that  Spain's 
help  to  Castro  is  being  directed  right 
back  against  her.  By  helping  Com-  ■ 
munist  Cuba,  Spain  is  subverting  her- 
self, and  assisting  Castro  in  his  efforts 
to  foment  trouble  in  this  hemisphere. 

Only  a  tight  boycott  against  Cuba  im 
posed  by  the  free  world  will  curb  Com 
munist  Cuba.     ,. 


INCIDENT  IN  THE  STATE 
OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  again  witnessed  another  incident 
that  demonstrates  the  humiliation,  har- 
assment and  intolerance  heaped  upon 
many  of  our  citizens  in  certain  sections 
of  our  country. 

More  than  a  hundred  American  citi- 
zens, en  route  from  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  were  delayed  in 


f 


interstate     travel    when     their    train,        i  am- pleased  to  submit  for  the  interest 
chartered  from  the  Southern  Railroad,    of  the  House  this  eloquent  letter  from 


was  left  without  a  crew  of  the  Atlanta  & 
West  Point  Railroad  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Mind  you,  these  were  Ameri- 
can citizens  traveling  from  one  State  to 
another.  This  is  not  one  of  those  intol- 
erable situations  that  are  supposed  to  be 
commonplace  in  some  far-off  undemo- 
cratic country  where  the  elite  totalitarian 
rule.  More  and  more,  though,  our  Na- 
tion is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  shameful  hypocrisy  of  a  state  of 
mind  that  decries  intervention  in  a  sup- 
posedly genteel  way  of  life.  But'  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  and  their  con- 
stituents will  not  excuse  this  latest 
affront  as  merely  anotlier  sample  of  a 
way  of  life  that  in  its  ante  bellum  days 
was  the  accepted  expression  of  hospi- 
tality. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  created  to  regulate  common  carriers 
in  the  promotion  of  safe  and  eflQcient 
transportation  service.  I  intend  to  ask 
that  Commission  to  investigate  this  ap- 
parently calculated  refusal  of  service 
and  request  lliat  it  take  proper  steps  to 
insure  safe  and  uninterrupted  passage 
for  our  citizens  wherever  they  may  be  in 
interstate  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  shame  on  those 
guilty  crewmen  and  railroad  managers 
for  their  spiteful  acts. 


INJUSTICE  DONE  TO  OUR  LOCAL 
POLICE  BY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  wholly  supports  the  civil  rights  con- 
cepts of  equal  opportunity  and  equality 
under  the  law  and  certainly  equality  in 
voting  rights,  may  I  address  myself  to 
another  injustice,  the  injustice  done  to 
our  local  police  by  association. 

Oftentimes  the  lens  is  in  focus  on  the 
mouse  and  misses  the  mountain.  The 
concentration  of  national  interest  on  the 
shameful  events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  a  fort- 
night aRO,  would  present,  if  unchal- 
lenged, an  erroneous  image  of  the  po- 
licemen of  the  State,  county,  or  local 
communities — an  image  unfair  and 
undeserved. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that 
someone  took  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
speak  out  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
completely  dedicated  Americans,  God- 
fearing family  men  who  make  up  the 
police  forces  of  this  country.  These  men 
are  as  much  soldiers  as  our  brave  men 
in  the  far  corners  of  the  world  in  thpir 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty— often  dan- 
gerous and  unacknowledged. 

My  hat  is  off  to  those  I  know  well- 
to  Nassau's  .and   Suffolk's   fine  county 


a  constituent  to  one  of  our  local  news 
papers  in  praise  of  the  men  in  blue. 

Huntington,  Long  Island. 
Editoe,  the  Long-Islander:  The  con- 
tinually growing  efforts  of  certain  Individ- 
uals, some  of  whom  are  legislators,  to  cir- 
cumvent and  curtail  the  activities  of  police- 
men in  the  sworn  duties  of  the  profession, 
(i.e.)  protecting  life  and  property,  detec- 
tion of  crime,  arrest  of  offenders  et  al.,  is 
having  a  serious  and  menacing  effect. 

Police  work  is  a  never-ending,  ceaseless  ef- 
fort that  requires  the  utmost  dedication  in 
the  war  on  crime.  The  police  officer  must 
feel  appreciated,  must  feel  he  Is  backed  by 
the  citizenry  in  general  as  well  as  his  supe- 
riors. Charles  Murphy  one  of  the  most  saga- 
clous  politicians  in  the  heyday  of  Tam- 
m;\ny  Hall  for  all  his  Governor-bus- 
ing, Senator-making  proclivity  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
police  department. 

Today,  howrever,  politicians  and  offlceseek- 
ers,  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  group,  are 
willing  to  scrap  the  duties  of  the  police 
officer  or  so  hamstring  their  operations  as 
to  make  the  Job  too  onerous.  The  writer 
was  amazejl  to  note  in  North  Carolina  pa- 
pers advertisements  for  candidates  for  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 

Suffolk  County  has  not  as  yet  felt  this 
reluctance  of  police  candidates  to  take  the 
Job  of  law  enforcement  but  as  we  grow,  it 
could  be  faced  with  the  same  problems.  Our 
choice  then  would  be  to  lower  the  high 
standards  now  required  with  a  resultant  loss 
of  top  materials;  or,  seek  recruits  in  the 
hinterlands  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  hope  that  zealous  newspaper  editors, 
television  and  radio  commentators,  together 
with  political  offlceseekers,  do  not  over- 
subscribe to  the  liberal  views  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  such  excess  that 
they  will  undermine  the  very  foundation 
of  the  beloved  Constitution.  Rapine,  riot  and 
revolution  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  have 
followed  in  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
On  this  the  eve  of  President  Johnson's 
message  on  antlcrlme  to  Congress,  he  must 
stress  that  we  Jealously  guard,  protect,  and 
justify  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  police 
officer  in  his  herculean  task,  against  no 
matter  the  power  or  prestige  of  those  who 
would  oppose.  Public  opinion  must  pre- 
vail. Let  us  stand  beside  not  behind  the 
men  who  wear  the  blue. 

Raymond  A.  Donovan. 


MEDICAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Bow]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  "there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  distress- 
ing to  me,  as  I  am  certain  it  must  be  to 
millions  of  Americans,  to  see  the  Con- 
gress moving  toward  enactment  of  a 
massive,  permanent  Government  medical 
cai-e  program  in  an  effort  to  solve  what 
is  really  a  temporary  problem. 

For  various  sound  and  understandable 


reasons,  this  is  a  temporary  problem 
which  will  not  affect  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  retired  citizens  in  the  years  ahead 
nor  affect  any  of  them  as  seriously. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  a  television 
program  in  which  the  senior  Senator  of 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Anderson,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Byrnes], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  described  their  separate  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 

The  three  bills  have  in  common  what 
is  to  me  a  fatal  failing:  They  would 
establish  giant  new  Federal  or  Federal- 
State  programs  that  would  go  on  for- 
evermore,  a  continuing  and  increasing 
burden  to  the  taxpayer,  long  after  the 
problem  they  are  supposed  to  cure  could 
have  cured  itself.  The  committee  bill 
introduced  today  has  the  same  disad- 
vantage. 

The-  only  proposal  that  does  not  have 
this  built-in  defect  is  H.R.  21,  the  com- 
prehensive, voluntary  insurance  pro- 
gram I  first  introduced  3  years  ago. 
H.R.  21  encourages  people  to  take  care 
of  their  own  problems,  and  H.R.  21  can 
solve  the  present  problem  without  fas- 
tening a  permanent  new  bureaucracy  on 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Today  s  retired  people  face  problems 
unique  in  our  history.  They  experienced 
two  World  Wars  and  a  great  depression 
during  the  best  years  of  their, lives  and 
their  postwar  earnings  were  subject  to 
the  burden  of  heavy  taxes  and  soaring 
inflation.  They  are  living  longer  than 
any  previous  American  generation,  and 
they  are  doing  so  in  large  measure  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  American  medical 
knowledge  and  techniques.  Paradoxi- 
cally, it  is  this  same  program  in  the  field 
of  medicine  that  places  a  heavy  and 
often  insurmountable  burden  on  their 
slender  resources,  because  modem  medi- 
cal care  is  costly  beyond  anything  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past.  They 
need  help. 

The  next  generation  of  retired  persons 
will  have  much  greater  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  retirement. 

In  the  first  place,  they  know  they  can 
expect  longer  lives  and  must  make  prep- 
aration. They  will  be  people  who  spent 
most  of  their  productive  years  in  times 
of  prosperity.  They  will  be  protected  by 
the  pension  plans  that  are  now  being  de- 
veloped in  most  industries  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown.  And  they  will  have 
available  to  them  methods  of  prepaying 
medical  care  insurance,  company  pro- 
grams for  the  medical  care  of  retired 
employees,  and  greatly  improved  in- 
surance programs  especially  designed  for 
the  retired  person.  All  of  these  things 
are  now  developing,  proving  the  in- 
genuity of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
its  ability  to  solve  the  problems  o^our 
people.  T 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  why  ad^t  a 
program  that  would  burden  the  already 
inadequate  Social  Security  System  with 
a  tremendously  costly,  permanent  hos- 
pital program,  "financed  by  a  regressive 


.r.^  -:-— "  s—   --.w.,vo   xxixc  ^uuiity  reasons,  the  majority  of  Americans  who  pi^ax  program,  nnancea  oy  a  re 

ana  village  p61ice  in  my  district^-to  New  are  retiring  today,  or  have  retired  in  the  payroll  tax  as  H  R  1  would  do? 

wLf  i!f 'I  finest-and   to    their    col-  Past  few  years,  have  not  been  able  to  why  adopt  a  program  that  envisions  a 

S«H^       u    ,-P°^^^^  ^^^^^^"^^"^^  ^°""-  '^ake  adequate  preparations  to  discharge  comphcated   Federal-State   relationship 

^wme  who  have  done  so  much  for  so  obligations  which  may  arise  when  seri-  with  uncertain  benefits,  depending  upon 

^'  ous  illness  strikes.    For  equally  sound  the  willingness  of  the  States  to  increase 
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their  taxes  or  to  divert  funds  from  exist- 
ing programs  that  already  are  in- 
adequately financed?  H.R.  3727  would 
do  that. 

All  three  would  mean  tremendous  an- 
nual expenditures.  Only  H.R.  3727  in- 
cludes any  incentive  to  people  to  find  the 
means  of  helping  themselves,  and  this 
feature  of  the  bill  is  at  cross-purposes 
with  all  the  rest.  How  effective  will  it  be 
to  provide  a  tax  deduction  for  prepaid 
medical  care  insurance  if  the  individual 
is  assured  the  Government  will  take  care 
of  him  anyhow? 

H.R.  21  will  accomplish  more  for  less 
money;  because  it  relies  on  the  genius  of 
free  enterprise  and  because  it  does  not 
require  the  establishment  of  any  new 
Federal  or  State  agency  or  even  the  en- 
largement of  any  agency.  And  as  the 
years  go  by,  as  medical  care  insurance 
becomes  more  comprehensive  and  more 
readily  available  and  as  our  older  peo- 
ple become  better  able  to  discharge  their 
obligations.  H.R.  21  will  become  less  and 
less  necessary.  It  is  a  cnatch  we  can 
throw  away  when  we  no  longer  need  it; 
not  a  brace  we  must  wear  for  life. 

The  money  and  influence  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  been  used  to  publicize  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  The  AMA  must  be 
spending  millions  on  publicity  for  the 
Curtis-Herlong  bill.  The  fact  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  several  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  have  prepared  a  bill  has  bsen 
widely  noted  in  the  press  and  certainly  is 
newsworthy.  Meanwhile,  H.R.  21,  the 
easiest  and  best  solution  to  the  problem, 
which  has  gained  broad  acceptance  and 
support  wherever  it  has  been  presented 
to  doctors,  senior  citizens,  and  others 
during  the  past  3  years,  receives  little 
consideration. 

I  repeat,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this 
country  if  we  insist  on  trying  to  solve  this 
temporary  problem  by  building  another 
.})ureauci-atic  monster.  Let  us  take  the 
simple,  direct,  effective  route  provided  in 
H.R.  21.         

TRIBUTE  TO  BENJAMIN  L. 
ROSENBLOOM 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  passing  of 
the  late  Benjamin  L.  Rosenbloom,  one  of 
our  former  Members,  who  served  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, so  ably,  fearlessly,  and  with  such 
distinction  from  1921  to  1925  in  the  67th 
and  68th  Congresses. 

Mr.  Rosenbloom  passed  away  last  Mon- 
day in  a  Cleveland  hospital  at  the  age  of 
85  after  a  long  illness. 

An  outstanding  Republican,  Mr. 
Rosenbloom  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine.  He  was  a  leader  while  in  the 
Congress  in  secturing  laws  on  stream  pol- 


lution, guaranteeing  bank  deposits,  and 
governing  aliens.  Often  we  had  the  op- 
portunity over  the  years  of  my  service  in 
this  body  to  compare  notes  of  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Rosenbloom  served  in  the  West 
Virginia  State  Senate  before  coming  to 
the  Congress  in  1921.  During  his  con- 
gressional campaign,  he  compiled  a  paper 
he  labeled  "The  Famous  Fable"  in  which 
he  voiced  his  opposition  to  prohibition. 

Mr.  Rosenbloom  was  a  native  of  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  was  graduated  from  the  West 
Virginia  University  Law  School,  and  ad- 
mitted to  practice  of  law  in  West  Virginia. 
Prom  that  time  until  his  retirement  in 
1951,  Mr.  Rosenbloom  practiced  law  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Rosenbloom 
also  found  time  to  sei^ve  as  Wheeling  city 
councilman,  mayor,  and  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. Along  with  his  busy  lifetime  of 
public  seiTice,  he  served  as  grand  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Elks  Lodge. 
In  the  1930's,  he  founded  a  weekly  news- 
paper called  Tides  which  was  best  known 
for  its  outspoken  editorial  policy.  He 
was  quite  outspoken  on  the  subject  of 
prohibition.  At  the  time  he  mounted  his 
crusade  in  the  State  senate,  he  was  the 
only  member  of  that  body  opposing'  the 
drys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rosenbloom  was  a 
leader  in  his  time.  He  maintained  his 
keen  interest  in  government  long  after  he 
left  the  Congress.  I  am  proud  Benjamin 
L.  Rosenbloom  came  from  West  Vir- 
ginia— particularly  proud  that  he  came 
from  the  district  in  West  Virginia  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  I  believe  we  all 
are  better  people  because  of  him  and  his 
lifetime  of  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OP   EDUCATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,.I  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  President  on  the  im- 
portance of  education: 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of  our 
country,  not  our  military  preparedness — for 
armed  might  Is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
brains  to  build  a  world  peace;  not  our  pro- 
ductive economy — for  we  cannot  sustain 
growth  without  trained  manpower;  not  our 
democratic  system  of  government — for  free- 
dom is  fragile  If  citizens  are  ignorant. 

The  need  for  better  educational  facili- 
ties and  materials  is  current;  the  need 
for  a  more  comprehensive  education  plan 
to  secure  adequate  education  levels  for 
all  Americans  is  current.  These  current 
problems  should  and  must  be  met  now. 
Our  great  country  craves  and  needs  bet- 
ter educated  citizens  if  it  is  to  continue 
as  a  prospering,  vibrant  society. 

The  public  education  of  our  children 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  local  communities.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  sought  to 
preempt  this  responsibility,  and  I  want 
to  exercise  continued  vigilance  that  this 


policy  is  adhered  to.  However,  when 
spiraling  costs  place  education  beyond 
the  means  of  our  burdened  local  and 
State  governments,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  both  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  assist  them.  Local  taxes  in 
support  of  education  and  the  sundry 
other  responsibilities  have  reached  the 
saturation  point.  The  local  resident  Is 
inundated  with  a  myriad  of  local  taxes 
which  utilize  real  property  holding  as 
the  tax  base.  There  is  a  need  to  spread 
this  burde^  there  is  a  need  of  providing 
a  more  equitable  means  of  securing  funds 
for  the  pressing  needs  of  our  communi- 
ties. Very  legitimately,  the  Congress  has 
based  its  authority  to  enact  legislation, 
which  provides  aid  to  education,  upon  its 
constitutionally  granted  power  to  use  tax 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare.  The  connection  between  an 
adequate  education  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  general  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion needs  neither  an  explanation  nor  a 
defense.  As  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  this  lack  of  funds  for 
education,  it  is  continually  harassed  by 
one  major  impediment.  Would  the 
granting  of  Federal  tax  funds  for  the' 
benefit  of  children  attending  sectarian 
and  private  schools  violate  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  separation  of  church  and  state? 
The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declares  in 
part: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

This  prohibition  is  not  the  outgrowth 
of  an  antireligious  conviction  on  the  part 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  nor  a  denial  of 
the  place  of  religion  in  the  individual 
lives  of  our  citizens  or,  in  truth,  in  our 
national  life.  It  represents,  rather,  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  Govern- 
ment neutrality  in  religious  matters. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  been 
called  upon  to  rule  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  act  of  Congress  which  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  assistance  for  the 
education  of  pupils  in  sectarian  and  pub- 
lic schools.  There  are,  however,  several 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
have  involved  somewhat  similar  issues. 

The  case  of  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (281  U.S.  370),  decided  in  1930, 
involved  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana under  which  money  was  appro- 
priated for  textbooks  for  schools  of  the 
State.  The  constitutionality  of  this  law 
was  challenged  on  the  grounds  that  be- 
cause schoolbooks  were  made  available 
to  private  schools,  including  sectarian 
schools,  property — tax  money — had  been 
taken  by  the  State  for  private  purposes 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Lou- 
isiana statute  on  the  grounds  that  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  State  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  financial  aid.  The 
Supreme  Coiut  decision  was  premised  on 
an  important  distinction.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  school  as  beneficiary 
and  the  child  as  beneficiary. 

The  appropriations  were  made  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  purchasing  schoolbooks  for 
the  use  of  the  schoolchildren  of  the  State, 
free  of  cost  to  them.  It  was  for  their  bene- 
fit and  the  resulting  benefit  to  the  State  that 
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the  appropriations  were  made.  True,  these 
children  attend  some  school,  public  or  pri- 
vate, the  latter,  sectarian  or  nonsectarian, 
and  that  the  books  are  to  be  furnished  them 
for  their  use,  free  of  cost,  whichever  they 
attend.  The  schools,  however,  are  not  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  appropriations.  They 
obtain  nothing  from  them  nor  are  they  re- 
lieved of  a  single  obligation  because  of  them. 

Another  relevant  case  is  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education  (330  U.S.  1)  decided 
in  1947  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This 
case  involved  a  New  Jersey  statute  which 
authorized  district  boards  of  education 
to  make  contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  children  to  and  from  all  schools  except 
those  operated  for  profit.  Under  this  au- 
thority, a  school  board  authorized  reim- 
bursement to  parents  for  fares  which 
they  paid  for  the  transportation  for  their 
children  to  public  or  private  schools. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  speaking  for  the 
Court,  referred  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  re- 
mark that  the  first  amendment  creates  a 
"wall  of  separation"  between  church  and 
state  and  declared  that  this  wall  must 
be  kept  high  and  impregnable.  Justice 
Black  reasoned  that  the  provision  of 
funds  for  school  bus  transportation  for 
students  in  sectarian  schools  was  iiot  an 
aid  to  religion.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  stu- 
dents; the  program  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  child,  not  to  aid  or 
to  establish  a  religion. 

The  first  amendment  was  not  intended 
to  cut  off  church  schools  "from  those 
services  so  separated  and  so  indisput- 
ably marked  off  from  the  religious  func- 
tion." 

In  both  these  discussions,  then,  we  see 
the  development  of  the  pupil-benefit 
argument.  According  to  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  a  child  by  merely  attending  a  sec- 
tarian school  does  not  render  himself 
ineligible  to  receive  benefits  which  the 
State  confers  upon  all  students. 

Further  evidences  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  responsibility 
and  aid  to  education  are  noteworthy  of 
.  discussion.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
in  these  following  programs  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  educational  goals,  guidance, 
and  programing  was  not  present.  The 
viability  of  the  local  system  was  at  all 
times  maintained  and  never  infringed 
upon.  The  fear  that  Federal  control  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation should  be  obviated  upon  close  in- 
spection of  these  programs. 

Under  the  GI  bill  a  plan  was  provided 
whereby  veterans  received  Federal  aid  to 
continue  their  educations  whether  they 
attended  a  public  or  private  school.  No 
Federal  control  over  curriculum  or  in- 
fringement on  the  separation  of  church- 
state  postulate  manifested  itself.  No  one 
now  would  question  the  utility  and  the 
worth  to  the  Nation  of  this  program. 
Would  anyone  question  the  inuring  ben- 
efita  to  the  countiy  secured  by  Federal 
Government  grants  to  universities  for  re- 
search even  though  two  of  the  largest 
grants  went  to  Notre  Dame  and  Yeshiva 
Universities?  Here  we  have  two  distin- 
guished universities  who  certainly  have 
not  been  impeded  by  Federal  regulation 
of  their  curriculum  or  other  aspects  of 
school  administration. 

The  Federal  Government  has  also  ex- 
tended tax  privileges  to  those  people  who 


donate  money  to  religious  organization 
by  way  of  an  exemption,  and  has,  in  fact, 
extended  tax  exempt  status  to  nonprofit 
religious  organizations.  Observation 
then  points  up  the  myriad  of  programs 
in  which  the  church  and  the  state  can 
and  do  cooperate  toward  the  apex  of  a 
better  America. 

The  present  Federal  education  bill  has 
many  inherent  safeguards  which  main- 
tain the  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state.  The  bill  itself  specifi- 
cally declares : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  authorize  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment under  this  Act,  or  under  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction.        <• 

Aid  for  any  "religious  worship  or  in- 
sti-uction,"  thus,  is  banned. 

There  are  three  titles  which  would  pro- 
vide benefits  to  students  in  sectarian  and 
public  schools. 

The  first  is  title  I  under  which  the 
largest  appropriation  would  be  made  for 
the  initiation  of  a  3 -year  program  of 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  for 
the  education  of  low-income  families. 
These  are  the  disadvantaged  children, 
children  of  families  who  earn  less  than 
$2,000  per  year,  or  whose  parents  are  on 
welfare.  They  are  the  children  who  at- 
tend •  overcrowded,  obsolete,  unsafe 
schools;  children  who  are  candidates  for 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime;  and 
children  who  ai-e  a  year  behind  in  mas- 
tering their  schoolwork  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  third  grade,  and  up  to  3  years 
behind  if  they  reach  the  eighth  grade. 
These  are  the  children  who  are  uninter- 
ested and  unmotivated  and  who  will  be 
unskilled  and  unemployed. 

The  funds  provided  under  this  title 
will  be  used  to  establish,  expand,  and  im- 
prove programs  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  these  children.  This  will  include  ex- 
panded guidance  and  teaching  staffs,  in- 
tensive counseling,  remedial  work,  pre- 
kindergarten  and  full-day  kindergarten 
programs,  special  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  so  forth. 

The  principle  of  shared  time  is  also 
to  be  utilized  by  the  administration's 
education  bill.  Shared  time  permits  pu- 
pils in  sectarian  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  to  take  some  of  their  courses  in 
public  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  limited  shared-time  programs,  al- 
though not  given  that  name  prior  to  1961, 
have  been  in  successful  operation  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  for  40 
years  or  more.  The  broad  support  for  the 
shared-time  proposal,  by  religious  and 
nonreligious  groups  is  engendered  by  the 
need  of  utilizing  all  the  educational  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  country.  Shared 
t'me  is  a  unique  program  in  that  it  pro- 
vides facilities  for  the  student  and  does 
not  infringe  on  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  The  problem  of  education 
deprivation  has  no  relevance  to  whether 
the  child  attends  a  public  or  private 
school.  It  has  all  the  relevance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child  and  of  the  Nation. 

Under  title  II,  there  is  provision  for  a 
5 -year  program  to  provide  school  library 
resources  and  instructional  materials  for 
teachers  and  children  in  public  and  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Only  those  books  used  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  public  school  authori- 


ties would  be  provided  for  the  private 
schools.  This  negates  the  possibility 
that  materials  for  religious  instruction 
would  be  purchased  out  of  public  funds. 
Additional  separation  as  provided  by  a 
provision  which  specifies  that  title  to  the 
books  and  other  instructional  materials 
would  be  held  only  by  a  public  agency. 
Again,  who  would  benefit  from  this 
provision?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is 
the  child,  and  ultimately  the  Nation? 

Title  III  calls  for  the  initiation  of  a  5- 
year  program  for  supplemental  educa- 
tion centers  and  services  in  which  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents would  participate.  Facilities  for 
special  instruction  in  science,  languages, 
music  and  art;  such  services  as  counsel- 
ing and  guidance,  health  and  social 
work;  and  such  education  centers  as 
technical  institutes,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, and  theaters  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed and  inconsistent  in  quality 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  facilities 
are  a  vital  part  of  an  adequate  education 
and  should  be  available  for  all  students. 
This  title  would  provide  common  facili- 
ties which  cannot  be  efficiently  or  effec- 
tively provided  by  each  individual  school, 
such  as  libraries,  science  and  language 
laboratories,  theaters,  sports  facilities, 
exhibit  halls,  auditoriums,  and  so  forth. 
Again,  I  ask  who  would  benefit?  Cer- 
tainly, this  cannot  be  termed  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  even  an  aid  to 
religion.  As  an  added  safeguard,  a  pro- 
vision has  been  attached  which  specifies 
that  the  centers  must  be  imder  the  con- 
trol of  a  public  agency. 

These  are  the  provisions  which  would 
provide  assistance  to  the  students  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  bill  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  avoid  the  controversy  which 
has  blocked  general  school  aid  bills  for 
the  past  15  years.  It  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  various  religious  organiza- 
tions. The  Justice  Department  has 
declared  that  it  is  constitutional.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  pupil  benefit 
argument  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
adopted  in  the  past,  is  wholly  relevant  to 
this  bill.  The  shared-time  plan  offers 
the  safeguards  and  flexibility  to  achieve 
a  high  level  of  nationwide  education 
without  infringing  on  basic  American 
postulates. 

I  tnily  believe  that  it  is  a  wise,  far- 
sighted,  and  human  bill,  and  that  its  en- 
actment is  essential  if  we  are  to  have 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  of  our  children. 

In  a  country  so  rich  and  so  benevolent 
to  other  countries,  it  seems  a  folly  that 
those  Americans  who  are  repressed,  due 
to  lack  of  correct  educational  motivation 
and  facilities,  are  not  aided.  In  the  final 
conclusion,  each  American  will  rise  or  fall 
on  his  individual  tenacity,  motivation, 
and  skill,  but  surely  a  good  education  is 
a  minimum  legacy  that  each  generation 
can  provide  for  the  next. 


PASSAGE  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA CRIME  BILL— A  VOTE  OP 
CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  body 
approved  H.R.  5688  on  Monday  and  I 
trust  that  as  the  editorial  suggests  we 
can  depend  upon  the  Senate  to  reject 
it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Omnibus  Crime  Bill 

The  passage  of  th^  District  crime  bill  In 
the  House  can  only  be  understood  if  it  is 
regarded  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Senate.  One  cannot  believe  that  the  House 
Members  would  have  passed  svich  a  mon- 
strosity if  they  had  not  been  certain  that 
the  other  Chamber  would  rescue  them  from 
the  consequences  of   their  folly. 

While  this  explains  this  particular  lapse, 
It  hardly  commends  it.  This  is  a  dangerous 
piece  of  business  and  one  day  the  Senate 
might  nod  and  let  some  such  measure  get 
Into  law.  In  this  case,  the  Senate  seems 
fully  alerted  and  has  planned  hearings  that 
the  House  did  not  hold  In  which  the  multiple 
weaknesses  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  surely 
will  be  made  apparent.  Failure  of  the 
House  to  even  hear  the  administration  wit- 
nesses who  are  supporting  very  dififerent  pro- 
posals is  an  act  of  discourtesy  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  one  might  think  Democratic  Mem- 
bers  would  have   wished   to   avoid. 

The  provisions  on  the  Mallory  rule  and 
Durham  rule  raise  the  most  serious  con- 
stitutional questions.  The  improvised  ob- 
Bcenlty  sections  would  threaten  the  consti- 
tutioral  rights  of  all  publications  In  the 
District  and  expose  them  to  calamitous 
losses  on  mere  suspicion  and  In  advance  of 
Judicial  determination  of  guilt.  There  Is 
little  likelihood  that  the  crime  bill  would 
survive  long  In  the  courts,  but  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  It  will  be  killed  long  before  it 
gets  there. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXII 

Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  22d  part  of  the  series  on  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

This  installment  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  concerns  the  valiant 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  200  New  York 
City  Youth  Board  Street  Club  workers 
to  understand  and  control  the  massive 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  city's  slums. 

The  article  follows:  4 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  The  Street  Club 

Worker — The  City's  Own  Peace  Corps 
^'  (By  Claude  Lewis) 

Clement  Cumberbatch  Is  a  35-year-old  col- 
lege graduate  wh^  holds  a  dual  degree  In 
English  and  sociology,  but  his  language  is 


often  the  language  of  the  street.  He  uses 
such  terms  as  "thump"  (to  beat  a  person), 
"snagging."  and  "japping"  (to  mug  or  beat 
cruelly)  with  such  ease  and  frequency  that 
you  wonder  if  he  ever  studied  English  at  all. 

Mr.  Cumberbatch  chooses  to  spend  his  days 
hanging  out  on  street  corners  with  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  dropouts  in  the 
East  Tremont  section  of  the  Bronx.  Most 
policemen  on  the  youth  squad  know  him  on 
sight. 

They  also  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  203 
street-club  workers  employed  by  the  New 
York  City  Youth  Board. 

There  is  no  question  that  street-club  work- 
ers rank  high  on  the  list  of  the  city's  under- 
staffed (200  of  them  cover  16,000  problem 
youths)  ana  underpaid  employees.  Half  of 
the  youth  board's  total  budget  of  $6.8  mil- 
lion last  year  was  distributed  among  65  con- 
tract agencies  such  as  the  YMCA,  the  CYO 
and  the  Central  Brooklyn  Coordinating 
Council,  Inc.  Yet.  despite  this  outlay — some 
$45  million  oveT  17  years — the  juvenile  crime 
rate  continues"  to  soar'. 

DOLLAR    FOn    DOLLAR? 

r 

In  1953  when  the  street-club  worker  con- 
cept became  a  reality,  a  starting  New  York 
policeman  was  paid  $3,700  a  year,  while  a 
street-club  worker,  a  college  man.  got  $3,600. 

Today,  a  starting  policeman  earns  $6,647 
a  year  while  a  street-club  worker,  who  must 
still  be  a  college  graduate,  earns  only  $4,500. 

According  to  the  youth  board  and  the 
street-club  workers,  their  problem  is  basically 
one  of  money  and  manpower. 

Give  us  more  men  and  give  us  more  money, 
they  say,  and  we  will  make  deep  Inroads 
Into  the  juvenile  -delinquency  problem  in 
New  York. 

"The  city  has  not  met  the  rise  in  crime 
\^'lth  a  solid  preventive  program,"  says  a  high- 
ranking  youth  board  official.  "Our  major  in- 
vestment has  got  to  be  in  people.  The 
mayor  has  said  that  people  are  the  city's 
most  Important  resource.  But  Ije  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  provide  the  money  neces- 
sary to  develop  them." 

There  Is  no  question  that,  with  more 
money  and  more  men,  the  youth  board — and 
particularly  the  street-club  worker — could  do 
a  better,  more  comprehensive  job. 

What  Isn't  so  obvious — particularly  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  work  for  the  youth  board — 
Is  whether,  at  Its  present  strength  or  even  at 
double  It,  the  street  workers  can  ever  sub- 
stantially curb  the  frightening  increase  in 
juvenile  crime. 

IS  it  too  late? 

Since  the  youth  board  was  set  up  in  1947. 
more  than  $45  million  has  been  spent  on  a 
wide  variety  of  programs,  all  designed  to 
conquer  juvenile  delinquency.  This  year 
alone,  the  youth  board  has  a  budget  of  nearly 
$7  million  (of  which  $1.8  million  has  been 
poured  mto  the  street  workers  program) .  and 
the  problems  of  yoiith,  undisciplined,  disre- 
spectful of  law.  Increasingly  violent  and  with 
less  hope  than  ever,  are  more  critical  than 
ever. 

"I'm  19  years  old  and,  I  ain't  had  nothing 
but  trouble  since  I  was  born,"  says  William 
Bennett  (an  alias),  a  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
gang  member  and  dope  addict.  "How's  any- 
body gonna  help  me?  I  needed  help  when  I 
was  born.  Youth  board  workers  are  okay, 
\^  they're  tryin*,  but  I  don't  think  there's  much 
I  they  can  do  for  me.  It's  a  little  bit  too  late." 
f  Yet  even  if  a  larger  street-club  worker  pro- 
gram were  able  to  make  Impressive  headway 
in  curbing  Juvenile  crime,  which  is  highly 
debatable.  It  would  still  not  be  a  true  solu- 
tion. For  the  street-club  worker  and  the 
youth  board  can  do  nothing  about  the  ex- 
treme problems  of  slum  housing,  slum 
schools,  and  slum  hurt,  which  continue  to 
produce  these  deeply  troubled  youngsters  In 
the  first  place. 

Ever  since  they  broke  up  the  large  street 
gangs,  street-club  workers  have  become  rela- 


tively unknown  to  most  New  Yorkers — and  to 
the  city  administration.  "With  almost  a  mil- 
lion  middle-class  people  leaving  the  city  tat 
the  suburbs  and  being  replaced  largely  by 
disadvantaged  people,  the  role  of  the  street- 
club  worker  will  be  more  important  than 
ever,"  says  the  youth  board's  executive  dlrec- 
tor.  Arthur  J.  Rogers.  "We  must  think  la 
terms  of  expanding  our  services.' 

Street-club  workers  fill  the  gap  between 
the  truant  officer  and  the  police  officer. 
Their  main  duties  are  to  prevent  teenage 
gang  members  from  "bopping"  (fighting) 
and  killing  one  another  and  to  curb  destruc- 
tion and  self-deterioration  by  bitter  hostile 
youths  throughout  the  city's  29  "high 
hazard"  areas. 

trust  and  respect 

"Our  kids  test,  and  test,  and  test  us  in  so 
many  ways,"  says  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  "that 
you  have  to  remain  constantly,  on  guard. 
And  they  have  their  own  code  of  ethics. 
Cross  them  and  you've  lost  them,  prove  your 
friendship  and  you've  made  a  friend.  After 
all,  all  these  kids  are  really  looking  for  is 
an  adult  whom,  they  can  tl-ust  and  respect. 

"They  don't  want  an  adult  with  a  wishy- 
washy  personality.  Many  of  them  find  that 
at  home,"  Mr.  Cumberbatch  says.  "They 
want  someone  who  has  standards,  rules,  and, 
most  of  all,  that  someone  has  to  be  a  person 
they  can  look  up  to." 

Quite  often  the  angriest  gang  member  is 
the  brightest  and  the  most  resentful  of 
authority — Including  that  of  the  street-club 
worker.  But  once  he  is  convinced  he  can 
trust  a  street-club  worker,  the  worker  finds 
far  less  difficulty  In  trying  to  change  the 
goals  of  the  gang  members. 

Officially,  the  street-club  aid  works  a  37',4- 
hour  week,  but  in  practice  often  as  not  he 
will  work  more  than  55' hours  in  a  week,  at 
no  extra  pay.  "Human  problems  don't  stop 
on  Friday  evening  aL  5  p.m.,"  says  Robert 
Cooper,  leader  of  the  street-club  section  of 
the  youth  board. 

Mr.  Cooper  Is  right.  But  despite  the  neces- 
sity of  the  workers  to  remain  on  the  streets 
long  after  their  official  time  off — and  even 
to  work  on  their  days  off — the  city  Is  unwill- 
ing to  pay  for  this  extra  duty.  This  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  high  turnover  among 
the  workers.  (The  turnover  rate  Is  about  30 
percent  and  has  been  as  high  as  43  percent 
annually.)  This  fact  becomes  more  impor- 
tant because  it  usually  takes  a  worker  about 
6  months  to  "reach"  his  group.  When  he 
leaves,  the  next  worker  has  a  difficult  time 
convincing  the  gang  that  he  really  cares 
about  them. 

NOT    THE    MONEY 

Although  every  one  of  the  city's  200  street 
workers  is  college  trained;  It  Is  cbvlous 
that  they  do  not  take  the  Job  for  the  money. 
Street-club  workers  are  among  the  most 
poorly  paid  professional  people  in  the 
country. 

After  2  years  on  a  job  which  is  sometimes 
more  dangerous  than  thnt  of  the  police  offi- 
cers (street-club  workers  are  not  armed), 
Mr.  Cumberbatch  earns  only  $5,750  a  year, 
and  he  has  put  In  more  than  300  hours  of 
overtime  in  the  last  11  months.  "Oh.  I  may 
be  able  to  make  it  up  by  taking  some  time 
off,"  he  says  with  a  smile,  but  he  knows  that 
most  of  those  300  hours  are  lost  forever. 
"I'm  not  crying,"  he  said  last  week,  as  he 
slipped  a  cigar  into  an  Ivory  and  silver 
holder.  "I'm  not  chained  to  the  youth  board. 
But  no  other  job  could  possibly  give  me  this 
much  satisfaction." 

Street -club  workers  are  on  24-hour  call 
365  days  a  year.  Even  while  on  vacation 
they  must  let  the  office  know  where  they 
can  be  reached.  On  their  days  (and  nights) 
off.  they  are  required  to  call  the  office  at  a 
special  telephone  answering  service  at  least 
three  times  a  day.  Workers  who  cannot 
afiford  telephones  must  call  In  from  public 
phones. 


A    TYPICAL    DAY 


r 


On  a  typical  day,  Clement  Cumberbatch 
(who  serves  as  acting  supervisor  of  the 
Morrlsanla-Belmont  unit  at  no  extra  pay) 
arrives  at  his  office  at  555  East  Tremont  Ave- 
nue at  noon.  By  1  p.m.  he  tries  to  clear  up 
such  administrative  chores  as  processing 
time-sheets,  schedules,  and  filing  requests 
for  the  station  wagons  his  workers  use  to 
take  the  youthful  offenders  on  trips  around 
and  outside  the  city.  At  1,  he  searches 
newspapers  for  Items  relative  to  his  work 
that  may  have  taken  place  after  his  street 
workers  went  off  duty  at  midnight  or  1  ajn. 

At  2  p.m.  his  staff  of  nine  begins  trickling 
in.  This  is  the  time  Mr.  Cumberbatch  de- 
votes to  conferences  on  existing  problems,  to 
general  Instructions,  to  planning  strategy, 
and  to  passing  along  word  from  downtown 
youth  board  headquarters  at  79  Madison 
Avenue.  Mr.  Cumberbatch  also  helps  his 
workers  make  youth  referrals,  he  talks  with 
probation  and  parole  officers,  school  guldr 
ance  counselors,  officials  at  the  youth  board's 
treatment  service  bureau,  and  with  the 
police. 

At  6  p.m.  the  entire  staff  goes  to  dinner 
and  at  7  they  begin  peeling  off  for  their  vari- 
ous areas  within  the  unit. 

Mr.  Cumberbatch  and  his  workers  spend 
much  of  their  time  on  the  streets  discourag- 
ing bopping  and  encouraging  the  youth  to 
apply  for  jobs,  return  to  school,  or  join  com- 
munity centers.  His  major  effort  is  to  get 
them  off  the  streets.  For  almost  7  years, 
many  centers  would  refuse  to  accept  the 
referrals  of  the  street-club  workers,  contend- 
ing that  these  youths  would  disrupt  their 
programs  and  create  tension  and  111  feeling 
among  their  youth.  However,  street-club 
workers  have  since  been  able  to  discourage 
this  attitude  and  have  gotten  thousands  of 
their  youths  into  these  centers. 

Not  every  street-club  worker  handles  his 
problems  the  way  Mr.  Cumberbatch  does. 
In  Brooklyn,  for  Instance,  where  hundreds 
of  kids  are  gang  members,  in  a  section  where 
drink  and  drugs  are  the  way  of  life,  one 
worker  practices  pragmatism. 

"I'm  here  to  get  a  job  done."  Hfe  says,  "and 
I  can't  be  completely  tied  down  by  depart- 
ment rulings.  I'm  supposed  to  call  our  su- 
pervisors the  moment  I  find  drug  addiction 
among  my  gangs.  But  if  I  do  that  and  eight 
or  nine  kids  get  busted  (arrested)  the  next 
week,  I've  got  to  come  up  with  some  damned 
^od  answers  for  those  still  on  the  street." 

In  order  to  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion open,  some  street-club  workers  find  it 
necessary  to  suppress  instances  of  corruption 
and  police  brutality  which  they  sometimes 
cannot  fully  substantiate.  "You've  got  to 
remember,"  the  Brooklyn  worker  says,  "we're 
dealing  with  both  the  police  and  the  kids  and 
we've  got  to  do  what's  necessary  to  keep  them 
both  fairly  happy." 

"A  few  years  ago  the  city  tried  putting 
psychologists  In  the  street,  like  we  were  In 
the  street,"  Mr.  Cumberbatch  says,  "but  the 
program  didn't  work  out  too  well.  You 
know,  these  kids  are  too  hip.  They  have  been 
social  worked  to  death.  They've  known 
social  workers  all  their  lives.  They've  met 
them  at  welfare,  In  school,  family  court, 
truant  officers,  guidance  counselors,  and 
probation  officers. 

"We  try  to  deal  with  them  without  talking 
down  to  them.  By  the  time  these  kids  get 
out  of  school  and  Into  the  street  they've  been 
through  the  whole  bit.  They  know  the  laws 
of  the  court,  and  they  know  the  street  better 
than  anybody  else.  You  can't  foo!  them  and 
there's  no  sense  In  trying.  They'll  survive 
In  most  Instances  better  than  anyone  else." 

The  question  is.  Will  the  street-club  worker 
program  survive? 

The  city  has  positions  for  only  200  street- 
club  workers.  Realistically.  500  could  effec- 
tively cover  the  entire  city  and  help  check 
tie  rising  rate  of  crime.     There   are   areas 


that  need  but  receive  no  attention  by  street- 
club  workers  because  of  the  lack  of  money  to 
expand  their  program.  More  than  a  few 
neighborhoods  lack  services  such  as  those 
performed  by  the  street-club  workers  last 
year: 

During  the  last  calendar  year  street-club 
workers  referred  9.680  youths  for  jobs  (3.719 
were  placed);  725  medical  or  dental  referrals 
were  made;  3,333  youths  were  given  school 
counseling,  while  1,091  were  given  spiritual 
attachments  (the  youth  board  works  with 
religious  leaders).  More  than  1,061  youths 
were  referred  to  family  agencies,  and  more 
than  1.025  were  taken  to  museums  or  other 
cultural  centers  "to  help  them  feel  related  to 
the  totality  of  the  city." 

Because  there  are  only  200  street-club 
workers  (14  females  among  them),  spread 
paper  thin  throughout  all  the  boroughs  ex- 
cept Staten  Island,  thousands  of  kids  are  left 
to  their  own  devices,  one  reason  the  city's 
crime  rate  mounts  year  after  year. 

In  the  city's  29  high  hazard  areas  (where 
3,170.077  of  the  city's  nearly  8  million  people 
live)  the  street-club  workers  service  close 
to  16.000  problem  youths,  an  average  of  80 
teenagers  to  a  worker. 

MORE    HELP    WANTED 

"And  we  are  not  helping  all  the  kids  who 
need  us,"  says  Mr.  Cooper.  "We  are  con- 
stantly getting  calls  and  letters  asking  for 
help  from  places  like  Staten  Island  and  Coney 
Island  where  we  are  not  able  to  provide  a 
single  worker.  Crime  Is  rising  In  both  of 
these  areas,  but  we  just  don't  have  a  nickel 
to  provide  the  service  needed." 

Staten  Island  and  Coney  Island  are  Just 
two  of  the  many  areas  that  appear  to  be 
stepchildren  of  the  city.  The  youth  board  is 
spending  only  $110,000  in  Staten  Island  (pro- 
viding other  services)  and  Coney  Island — fast 
becoming  one  of  the  city's  most  critical 
areas — receives  no  help  from  the  youth  board. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  cxirrent  city  ad- 
ministration Is  that  It  has  consistently  failed 
to  anticipate  the  need  for  expanding  its  pro- 
grams as  the  city  grows.  Staten  Island  is  a 
case  In  point.  During  the  more  than  5  years 
It  took  to  complete  the  Verrazano  Narrows 
Bridge  which  opened  last  November,  the  city 
did  nothing  to  provide  for  the  expanding 
population  that  is  certain  to  include  a  num- 
ber of  problem  youngsters. 

When  and  if  money  for  Staten  Island  ever 
becomes  available,  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
far  more  than  would  have  been  necessary  If 
city  hall  had  been  able  to  see  what  was  ob- 
vious to  almost  everyone  else: 

An  administrative  fact  of  life  is  that  pre-  . 
ventive  measures  are  almost  always  less  ex- 
pensive than  curative  measures. 

KILLED    IN    ACTION 

In  the  nearly  18  years  of  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board's  existence.  Its  street-club 
workers  have  a  record  of  only  one  killed  In 
action,  and  one  critically  injured. 

In  January  1963,  Louis  Marsh,  29,  was 
beaten  to  death  on  a  Harlem  street.  Four 
boys,  ranging  In  age  from  17  to  19,  killed 
Mr.  Marsh  because  he  had  carried  out  the 
job  he  was  assigned  to  do — he  headed  off  a 
rumble. 

The  inherent  trouble-fomenting  aspect  of 
a  street-club  worker's  role  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  official  postmortems. 

Most  often,  the  conflicts  that  result  In 
threats  or  violence  to  youth  workers  arise 
because  a  worker  appears  to  be  competing 
with  the  established  leaders  of  the  gangs. 
They  try  to  control  or  Influence  the  bulk  of 
the  gang's  members,  to  turn  the  gang's  In- 
terest from  violence  toward  some  socially 
acceptable  outlet. 

The  best,  but  often  the  most  difficult,  way 
to  bring  about  a  change  In  the  behavior  of 
an  antisocial  gang  Is  to  do  something  about 
the  gang's  leader. 

Most  gang  leaders  are  wild,  violent  types, 
but  many  are  cunning  and  quiet.  '  A  worker 


must  seek  out  the  leader,  try  to  gain  his 
confldence,  and  then  get  to  work  on  the  rest 
of  the  group.  This  Is  dangerous  because  It 
reprgsents  the  leader's  greatest  possible  loss, 
the  cSxjtrol  of  th*^n%  world  In  which  he  Is 
Important,  or  even  acceptable. 

Last  year,  street-club  worker  Henry  Ama- 
dore's  skull  was  fractured  when  he  tried 
to  settle  differences  between  two  warring  fac- 
tions on  Manhattan's  lower  West  Side.  (Mr. 
Amadore  recovered  and  is  now  working  with 
younger  children  at  a  Manhattan  church.) 

NO   USE    FOR    MARTYRS 

"One  thing  we  always  stress  to  our  new 
workers."  says  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  "Is  that 
we  don't  have  any  use  for  martyrs  or 
heroes.  We  need  people  with  brains;  people 
who  want  to  live  and  people  who  want  to 
help  the  city's- lost  youth.  If  you're  a  suicide 
looking  for  a  place  to  happen,  don't  come  to 
the  street-club  workers,  we  can't  use  you." 

Sometimes  the  services  the  street-club 
worker  provides  are  incredibly  basic.  "Some 
of  our  kids  have  never  been  on  a  shopping 
trip.  Some  have  never  had  a  new  coat, 
and  others  have  dropped  out  of  school  simply 
because  they  don't  own  a  decent  pair  of 
shoes.  This  happens  most  often  with  our 
girls.  We  encourage  them  to  save  their 
money,  and  we  add  the  difference  to  what- 
ever they've  been  able  to  save.  Then  one 
of  our  female  workers  takes  them  downtown 
to  shop,  to  let  them  know  that  somebody 
cares  whether  or  not  they  have  a  decent  coat. 

"A  simple  thing  like  this  will  sometimes 
be  enough  to  get  a  girl  back  in  school.  Some 
of  these  kids  have  never  had  a  chance  from 
the  beginning."  says  Mr.  Cumberbatch. 
"Often  when  a  girl  of  19  has  four  illegitimate 
kids,  this  Is  her  way  of  expressing  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  life.    This  is  her  only  weapon." 

Many  street-club  workers  come  to  the 
youth  board  to  get  enough  experience  so 
they  can  work  In  other  cities — which  almost 
always  pay  more.  "We  lost  five  of  our  top- 
level  workers  In  the  last  6  months."  Mr. 
Cumjperbatch  says,  "and  the  only  reason  they 
left  was  because  they  got  a  chance  to  make 
more  money.  The  average  Increase  a  worker 
gets  when  he  goes  to  a  private  organization 
Is  $2,000.  How  can  they  be  blamed  for  leav- 
ing us?    They  can't." 

MOONLIGHTING  f 

Mr.  Cumberbatch  has  a  wife.  Ardent  three 
young  daughters,  and  a  mortgage  to  support. 
"We're  just  making  It,"  he  says,  "and  the 
only  reason  we  can  Is  because  I'm  able  to 
pick  up  a  few  dollars  moonlighting."  Many 
workers  are  forced  to  take  other  Jobs  to  help 
support  their  families." 

"I  don't  like  the  word  'dedicated,*  "  he  says. 
"In  fact.  I  even  resent  it  when  It  Is  applied 
to  me  because  It  lumps  me  with  all  the  city's 
bleeding  hearts  and  do-gooders.  I'm  neither. 
I  came  to  the  youth  board  over  2  years  ago 
because  of  my  personal  commitment  to  do 
something  for  the  slum  citizen.  I  may  work 
here  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  or  I  may  quit 
next  week.  I  will  leave  this  Job  the  moment 
I  feel  I  am  no  longer  effective.  That's  my 
criteria  for  doing  my  Job.  I've  got  to  be 
effective." 

"I  shudder  when  I  think  of  what  this  city 
would  be  like  If  we  all  walked  off.  No  one 
would  be  safe  living  here.  Not  one  of  the 
gangs  we  work  with  was  Involved  In  the  riots 
In  Harlem  or  Bedford-Stuyvesant  last  sum- 
mer. The  degree  of  restraint  our  boys  ex- 
ercised at  that  time  was  incredible.  No  one 
knows  how  many  we  dissuaded  from  acts 
of  violence,  we  don't  even  know  ourselves. 
We  are  pretty  happy  about  our  successes." 

One  thing  the  street-club  workers  are  not 
happy  about  Is  the  city's  apparent  apathy 
concerning  the  job  street-club  workers  axe 
doing.  And  they  are  not  happy,  either,  about 
the  "totally  unrealistic"  monetary  rewards 
they  receive. 

"We  are  paid  exactly  what  the  city  and  the 
public  think  we're  worth,"  Mr.  Cuiriberbatch 
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says,  with  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  his  voice. 
"How  can  anyone  of  even  reasonable  Intel- 
ligence expect  to  attract  and  hold  the  kind 
of  people  needed  to  give  a  lost  kid  the  service 
he  needs  and  wants?  We  need  more  work- 
ers, but  where  are  we  going  to  get  them? 

"I  think  the  city  understands  that  we  are 
h%re  for  the  same  reason  people  Join  the 
Peace  Corps.  We  are  committed  to  help 
the  helpless.  But  we  are  the  helpless,  too. 
What  can  we  do?  Throw  up  our  hands  in 
despair?  Of  course*  not.  You  do  the  best 
you  can  with  what  you  have,  and  hope  that 
somehow  you'll  get  the  Job  done." 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXIII 

Mr,  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in,  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis."  which  appeared  in  the 
February  13.  1965,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  rising  criminal  rate  in  New  York 
City  is  of  great  concern  to'  all  of  us  who 
live  there.  This  article  documents  part 
of  the  daily  tragedy  occurring  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city.  All  of  us  hope  that 
this  upward  trend  of  violence  can  be 
halted. 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  Crrr  in  Crisis:   Frightened 

Women  .\nd  Ruthless  Pacts 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

In  Morningside  Heights,  two  middle-aged 
sisters  were  beaten  and  robbed  in  the  hallway 
of  their  apartment  house. 

In  a  middle-class  section  of  the  Bronx, 
a  deaf  mute  was  assaulted  in  front  of  her 
home. 

None  of  the  women  were  critically  hurt. 
The  city's  press  would  normally  not  even 
mention  the  Incidents — not  because  they 
were  unimportant  in  the  lives  of  those  in- 
volved, but  because  they  have  become  every- 
day occurrences  in  the  greatest  city  In  the 
world. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  the  frequency  of  these 
everyday  occurrences  that  has  created  a  grow- 
ing fear  among  New  Yorkers. 

For  years  women  have  been  afraid  to  walk 
down  the  city's  slum  streets  and  few  people 
ventured  out  into  the  city's  parks  after  dark. 

Today  it  is  no  longer  only  the  slum  streets 
and  the  darkened  parks  that  create  this 
fear.  Increasingly,  as  major  crimes  of  vio- 
lence continue  to  rise,  New  Yorkers  have  be- 
come afraid  everywhere  in  the  city — in  their 
streets.  In  their  parks,  in  their  subways,  in 
their  own  homes,  at  night  and  during  the 
day. 

Yesterday  morning  in  the  adolescent  sec- 
tion cf  the  Criminal  Court  Building.  Judge 
Reuben  Levy  only  shook  his  head  as  he  stared 
out  at  the  parents  of  four  youths  seized  by 
police  after  the  assault  and  robbery  in  Morn- 
ingside Heights  early  yesterday. 

The  four  youths,  each  held  in  $2,500  bail 
for  hearing  February  18,  were  accused  in  the 
attack  on  the  two  sisters  in  the  hallway  of 
their  apartment  building  at  352  West  110th 
Street. 

Miss  Mary  Cheller,  52,  had  two  teeth 
knocked  loose  and  had  cuts  on  her  face.  Her 
sister.  Mrs.  Adele  Kubllus,  53,  suflfered  facial 
cuts  and  required  several  stitches. 


The  youths  were  identified  as  Frank  Ben- 
son, 17,  of  2237- Eighth  Avenue;  Milton  Smith, 
16,  of  512  Manhattan  Avenue:  Harry  Wilt- 
shire, 16,  of  1695  Madison  Avenue;  and  Archer 
Miller.  17,  of  658  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kaminsky,  55,  the  deaf  mute, 
was  assaulted  in  front  of  her  Bronx  home  at 
2200  Tiebout  Avenue  Thursday  evening. 
After  a  short  chase,  John  Watson,  an  off-duty 
patrolman,  apprehended  Melvin  Cox  Harris, 
27,  of  1390  Boston  Road,  the  Bronx,  who  was 
held  in  $1,000  bail  yesterday,  for  a  hearing 
in  Bronx  criminal  court  on  Monday. 

This  growing  fear  of  violence,  which  has 
been  sweeping  the  city  in  the  last  year  and 
has  driven  thousands  of  residents  to  seek 
protection  by  banding  together  in  citizens 
patrols  throughout  the  city,  was  documented 
statistically  with  the'  release  of  the  annual 
crime  figures  last  week. 

According  to  police  figures,  major  violence 
throughout  New  York  City  jumped  13.8  per- 
cent in  1964. 

The  report  shows  that  636  murders  and 
nonnegligent  manslaughters  (an  increase  of 
88  or  16.1  percent),  1,054  forcible  rapes  (an 
Increase  of  231  or  28.1  percent)  and  14,831 
assaults  of  all  kinds  (an  increase  of  1,806 
or  13.9  percent)  were  committed  in  196^. 

Now  the  figures  begin  to  mount  for  1965. 

The  first  murder  of  this  year  was  discovered 
just  10  minutes  past  midnight  on  January  1, 
in  a  dark  hallway  on  West  111th  Street,  sev- 
eral miles  away  from  the  well-lighted  cele- 
bration going  on  in  Times  Square.  The  vic- 
tim, a  19-year-old  youth,  had  been  shot 
through  the  heart. 

Later  in  January,  two  women  were  slain 
within  3  days  in  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  city. 

On  January  9,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Mason,  an 
airlines  clerk,  was  found  stabbed  to  death  in 
the*  self-service  elevator  of  her  Washington 
Heights  apartment  building.  She  had  appar- 
ently been  slain  after  an  assault  attempt  fol- 
lowing her  return  home  from  a  3:30  p.m.  to 
midnight  work  shift  at  the  East  Side  terminal 
in  downtown  Manhatffln. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  January  11,  Miss 
Mary  Hernan,  was  stabbed  to  death  in  the 
lobby  of  her  apartment  building  on  a  quiet 
street  in  Elmhurst,  Queens.  Her  assailant 
has  not  been  found — even  though  several 
residents  of  the  area  saw  Miss  Hernan  being 
followed  home  that  night,  and-  at  least  oae 
saw  the  murderer  run  away  with  blood  on  his 
hand. 

(The  witnesses  told  their  stories  only  under 
police  questioning.  None  had  moved  to  help 
the  girl,  or  to  call  police.) 

It  is  not  only  the  police  department,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  unable  to  quell  these 
fears.  Major  subway  crimes  of  violence  have 
jumped  52  percent  in  the  last  year  alone  and 
reports  of  assaults  and  other  crimes  in  the 
city's  subways,  guarded  by  the  1,118-member 
transit  authority  police,  seem  to  have  be- 
come an  almost  dally  occurence. 

"It's  not  just  the  bad  areas  of  the  city  any 
more."  one  middle-aged  woman,  a  resident 
of  a  high-income  apartment  house  on  Park 
Avenue,  wrote  the  Herald  Tribune  in  the  re- 
sponse to  the  "New  York  City  in  Crisis"  series. 
"It  seems  to  be  everywhere.  And,  the  awful 
thing  is  that  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing we  can  do  about  It." 


CONDEMNATION  OF  DISCRIMINA- 
TORY PRACTICES  OP  THE  RUMA- 
NIAN GOVERNMENT  AGAINST  THE 
HUNGARIAN  MINORITY 

/^  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  and  other 
colleagues,  in  cosponsoring  today  the 
resolution  which  condemns  the  discrimi- 
natory practices  of  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment against  the  Hungarian  minority. 

The  charge  of  discrimination  is  al- 
ways a  serious  one,  for  it  reflects  on  the 
character  of  a  person,  or  country,  indi- 
cating a  lack  of  reason.  Therefore,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  making  such 
a  charge. 

But  the  charge  of  discrimination  by 
the  Rumanian  Government  against  the 
1,650.000  Hungarians  in  that  country  has 
been  substantiated. 

The  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  has  reported  the  occurrence  of 
many  cases  of  discrimination  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania. 

There  is  more  evidence. 

In  a  comprehensive  and  disturbing 
article,  "Trouble  Over  Transylvania," 
George  Bailey  wrote  the  following  in  the 
Reporter  in  November  1964: 

This  spring,  Rumanian  authorities  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  demolish  the  his- 
toric church  of  St.  Layos,  which  they 
characterized  as  an  eyesore. 

*^ 

The  article  points  out  that  "to  prevent 
this,  several  thousand  Hungarians  took 
up  a  day  and  night  vigil  for  more  than  a 
week." 

Religious  discrimination  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  prejudice  against  the  Hungarians 
in  Rumania. 

Bailey  also  wrote  about  cultural  dis- 
crimination : 

The  greatest  single  source  of  irritation  to 
the  Hungarians  is  the  state  cultural  agree- 
ment with  Rumania.  Strict  Rumanian  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  of  the'  agreement  has 
prevented  the  Hungarian  Government  from 
any  sort  of  cultural  link  between  the  home- 
land and  the  minority. 

In  addition,  there  are  restrictions 
against  Hungarian  citizens  who  are 
tourists. 

And  because  every  dictatorship  fears 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  even  extends  its  dis- 
crimination to  the  written  word. 

According  to  the  article  in  the  Re- 
porter magazine: 

There  were  32  Hungarian  newspapers  in 
prewar  Rumania;  today  there  is  1. 

These  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  the 
House  should  pass  this  resolution. 

By  doing  so,  the  world  would  know  of 
the  discrimination  going  on  in  Rumania 
and  expose  that  Government's  policy. 
With  the  heavy  weight  of  the  free  world 
applying  pressure,  perhaps  this  discrimi- 
nation would  be  diminished  and  eventu- 
ally end. 

TAX  CREDIT  FOR  AMOUNTS  PAID 
FOR  TUITION  CHARGES  FOB 
EDUCATION  ABOVE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  LEVEL 

Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ^ 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
amounts  paid  for- tuition  charges  for  ed- 
ucation above  the  secondary  school  level. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  belabor  the  point 
that  tuition  charges  have  soared  during 
the  last  few  years  and  that  the  cost  of 
higher  education  is  becoming  prohibitive 
for  thousands  of  low-  and  middle-income 
families. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  serve  a  double  purpose  inas- 
much as  it  would  provide  relief  for  fam- 
ilies who  are  laboring  under  the  double 
bm-den  of  high  taxes  and  continually 
mountiVi;?  tuition  payments. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  greatest 
relief  for  those  whose  need  is  greatest. 
It  provides  for  a  sliding  scale  of  tax  cred- 
its, a  75-percent  credit  for  the  first  $200 
of  tuition  expenses,  25  percent  for  the 
next  $300,  and  10  percent  for  the  next 
thousand.  Thus  maximum  tax  credit 
would  be  $325. 

Additionally,  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  benefits  provided  by  this  bill  do  not 
accrue  to  those  who  need  tax  relief  least, 
I  have  included  a  provision  that  the  tax 
credit  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
1  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $25,000. 

This  bill  allows  a  tax  credit  to  any  tax- 
payer who  pays  tuition  charges  whether 
for  himself  or  any  other  person.  It  is 
not  limited  merely  to  dependents.  In 
this  way,  it  could  provide  a  major  stimu- 
lus for  philanthropy.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
need  for  aid  to  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  better  way  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
education  with  less  redtape  and  paper- 
work than  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  strongly  urge  every  Member  of  this 
House  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  singularly  meritorious  bill. 


AN  ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "IS  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  .  SYSTEM 
REALLY  NECESSARY?" 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  ihe  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  counts  among  its 
assets  many  outstanding  educational  in- 
stitutions, including  one  of  the  oldest  in 
America,  Brown  University.  On  leave 
from  this  excellent  university  and  serv- 
ing as  the  senior  economist  in  the  Office 
w  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  Dr. 
Deane  Carson. 


In  his  capacity  as  senior  economist  in 
this  important  Government  post.  Pro- 
fessor Carson  also  edits  the  Journal  of 
Finance,  which  included  a  fascinating 
article  written  by  him  entitled  "Is  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Really  Neces- 
sary?" 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  article  was 
of  real  interest  to  me,  though  I  cannot 
say  that  I  concur  with  all  of  Professor 
Carson's  views.  I  do  beUeve,  however, 
that  it  is  certainly  worth  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the  text 
of  the  article  follows:        -  ' 

[From   the   Jovffhal   of   Finance,   December 

1964] 

Is  THE  Federal  Reserve  System  Really 

Necessary? 

(By  Deane  Carson*) 
Since  1964  marks  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  title  of 
this  essay  may  appear  somewhat  uncharitable 
to  those  wlio  have  come  to  think  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  In  terms  only  slightly  less 
affectionate  than  those  accorded  to  the  Old 
Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street.'  I  hasten  to 
assure  the  reader  that  my  heresy,  if  that  is 
what  it  is.  Involves  principally  the  word 
"system";  that  is  to  say,  I  shall  examine  the 
need  for  a  Federal  Reserve  System  as  it  is 
presently  constituted,  quite  apart  from  the 
generally  acknowledged  need  for  central  bank 
monetary  policy.  While  this  task  might  be 
thought  properly  to  lie  within  the  province 
of  the  political  scientist,  I  shall  show  that, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  important 
economic  aspects  involved  in  §uch  an  In- 
quiry .= 

Central  to  the  analysis  which  follows  is 
the  proposition  that  the  success  of  the  essen- 
tial function  of  the  central  bank,  monetary 
management,  is  independent  of  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  that  characterize  its  or- 
ganization. This  is  to  say,  central  bank  pol- 
icies can  be  executed  within  a  variety  of 
organizational  structures,  both  internal  as 
well  as  external  vis  a  vis  the  commercial 
banking  system.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
qua  system  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  such 
structural  arrangements  within  which  a 
monetary  policy  can  be  carried  on. 

Unfortunately,  this  fact  is  little  appreci- 
ated. A  fair  sampling  of  money  and  bank- 
ing textbooks,  while  explicitly  silent  on  the 


•  Senior  economist,  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  and  associate  professor 
of  economics  (on  leave),  Brown  University. 
Views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of 
the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
those  of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

1  If  the  timing  of  this  critique  seems  some- 
what Uncharitable,  I  must  fall  back  on  an 
amusing  precedent:  Allan  Sproul,  one  of  the 
more  astute  central  bankers  in  recent  times, 
advocated  abolition  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  a  book  of  essays  sponsored  by  the 
Comptroller  to  mark  the  centennial  of  the 
national  banking  system.  See  his  "The 
Federal  Reserve  System — Working  Partner  of 
the  National  Banking  System  for  Half  a  Cen- 
tury" In  Deane  Carson  (ed.).  Banking  and 
Monetary  Studies :  In  Commemoration  of  tthe 
Centennial  of  the  National  Banking  Systeb, 
(Homewood,  111.;  Richard  D.  Irwin  Inc., 
1963),  p.  77. 

=  This  has  been  recognized  by  Represent- 
ative Wright  Patman  who  has  marked  the 
Federal  Reserve's  50th  milestone  in  his  own 
inimitable  fashion;  namely,  by  a  thorough- 
going investigation  of  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  with  an  overriding 
emphasis  upon  its  "independence"  and  mix 
of  public  and  private  powers. 


point,  leave  one  to  infer  that  In  some  unique 
sense  the  existing  system  Is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  pursuit  of  successful  monetary 
management.  After  a  chapter  or  two  on  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,She 
student  Is  successively  Introduced  to  func- 
tions and  to  policy. 

Out  of  this,  or  perhaps  Independent  from 
this,  have  developed  a  mythology  and  a  basic 
fallacy.  The  mythology  has  many  aspects: 
It  Is  generally  believed  that  "member  banks" 
are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy;  it  Is  generally  believed  not  only  that 
legal  reserve  requirements  are  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy  but  also  that 
these  reserves  have  to  be  held  at  the  central 
bank;  it  is  widely  if  cerl^ainly  not  universally 
believed  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  serve 
many  useful  functions  that  could  not  and 
are  not  performed  by  private  Institutions, 
such  as  discounting,  clearing  of  checks,  and 
provision  of  vaults  for  the  safekeeping  of 
securities;  and,  without  exhatisting  the  my- 
thology, a  rather  substantial  sentiment  exists 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  pyramid  of  vary- 
ing authority — the  261  directors  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  their  branches,  the  12- 
man  Open  Market  Committee,  the  7-man 
Board,  and  the  12-man  Federal  Advisory 
Council — ^somehow  formulates  a  monetary 
policy  superior  to  that  which  could  be  con- 
jured up  by  a  single  Governor  of  the  caliber 
of  Montague  Norman  or  Benjamin  Strong. 

The  fallacy  that  all  this  has  fostered  is 
simply  this:  monetary  policy,  being  an  ex- 
tremely complex  matter,  requires  a  very  com- 
plex system  to  make  it  operative,  and  the 
resources  that  we  now  allocate  to  monetary 
management  are  required  to  maintain  a  via- 
ble central  banking  function  in  relation  to 
the  goals  we  have  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Reserve.""  In  opposition  to  this  I  would  ad- 
vance the  proposition  that  a  simple  central 
banking  structure  is  most  conducive  to  suc- 
cessful monetary  management,  other  things 
equal,  and  that  we  can  reduce  both  its  In- 
ternal and  its  external  costs  by  adopting 
certain  basic  reforms.* 

Basically,  my  proposals  Involve  two  such 
reforms  which,  while  perhaps  not  interde- 
pendent at  first  glance,  are  closely  related  in 
fact.  I  propose,  first,  that  membership  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  be  placed  on  a  completely 
voluntary  basis;  and,  second,  that  compul- 
sory legal  reserve  requirements  be  abolished. 
These,  together  with  their  corollary  struc- 
tural changes,  are  discussed  in  turn  below. 

I.   THE  case  for  voluntary    MEMBERSHIP 

At  the  present  time,  State-chartered  banks 
may  elect  to  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  banks  chartered  by  Federal 
authority  must  become  members  as  a  matter 
of  law.  This  distinction  between  banks  ac- 
cording to  the  source  of  charter  was  initially 
imposed  on  the  grounds  that  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  could  only  be 
carried  out  if  a  substantial  fraction  of  the 
cash  reserves  of  commercial  banks  were  mo- 
bilized in  the  Federal  Reserve  district  banks, 
and  if  a  substantial  nvunber  of  banks  had 
access  to  the  discounting  privileges  afforded 


^  The  recent  Patman  inquiry  (hearings  op. 
cit.) ,  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  matter  al- 
though, unfortunately,  its  shots  were  so  scat- 
tered that  the  essential  allocation  problem 
was  submerged. 

'  Lack  of  space  prohibits  discussion  of  all 
such  reforms.  One  In  particular  deserves 
separate  treatment  and  cannot  be  Included 
In  this  paper;  namely,  the  need  to  transfer 
the  supervisory  functions  now  performed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  some  other  agency. 
This  has  been  suggested  by  at  least  one  pres- 
ent member  of  the  Board,  J.  L.  Robertson, 
and  is  reportedly  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
others.  In  any  case,  the  complexity  of  mone- 
tary management  would  seem  to  argue  for 
single-minded  attention  of  the  Board. 
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by  these  regional  arms  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Fears  that  compulsory  mem- 
bership for  all  commercial  banks  would  com- 
promise the  rights  of  the  several  States,  to- 
gether with  the  easy  expediency  of  sub- 
jecting federally  chartered  banks  (which 
were  already  subject  to  Federal  control)  to 
captive  membership  In  the  System,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  distinction  between  banks 
as  written  Into  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

I  shall  demonstrate  in  this  section  that 
voluntary  membership  (1)  would  not,  as 
some  have  alleged,  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  monetary  management,  and  (2)  would  re- 
duce the  discrimination  against  (particular- 
ly) smaller  federally  chartered  banks  that  are 
now  captive  members.  Initially,  we  assume 
that  the  second  part  of  the  suggested  reform 
is  not  adopVd.  that  is  to  say,  member  banks 
continue  to  ije  subject  to  compulsory  legal 
reserve  requirements  which  must  be  held 
with  the  district  banks.  This  assumption  is 
dropped  in  section  II  of  the  paper. 

Our  Initial  task  is  to  estimate  the  probable 
results  of  legislation  providing  for  voluntary 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve.  Such 
an  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  national  banks  of  any  given  size  would 
elect  to  remain  in  the  System  in  the  same 
proportion  that  State-chartered  banks  of 
that  size  are  presently  members.  Since 
we  have  data  on  hand  on  the  assets  of  mem- 
ber national  banks,  and  member  State  banks 
In  various  size  groups,  estimates  can  easily 
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be  generated.  Tables  1  and  2  provide  the 
basic  data  for  these  estimates.  By  summing 
the  totals  for  various  classes  of  banks  in 
table  1,  we  observe  that  Insured  bank  assets 
total  $310.8  billion  at  the  end  of  December 
1963.  Next,  svunming  the  totals  of  column 
7  in  each  table,  we  find  that  if  all  Insured 
commercial  banks  were  accorded  the  right 
to  forgo  System  membership,  something  like 
$98.1  billion  of  commercial  bank  assets  would 
be  "outside"  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  rep- 
resents 31.5  percent  of  total  assets. 

The  eflfectiveness  of  monetary  p>ollcy  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  the  pervasiveness  of 
its  Impact  and  possibly  but  not  clearly  vcpon 
the  percentage  of  banking  institutions  that 
have  access  to  the  discount  window.'  Any 
correlation  between  policy  effectiveness  and 
number  of  member  banks,  however,  must 
certainly  be  weak,  since  the  impact  of  scarce 
or  ample  funds  would  not  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  Federal  Reserve  stock 
in  the  portifoUo  of  any  particular  bank. 
Furthermore,  our  highly  developed  system  of 
correspondent  banking  relationships  Insures 
that  monetary  policy  changes  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  entire  banking  structure.  I 
would  certainly  argue,  in  any  case,  that  the 
effectiveness  of  monetary  policy  with  68.5 
percent  'of  commercial  bank  assets  covered 
will  be  no  less  than  when  90  or  100  percent 
coverage  obtains.*  Since  the  reasons  for  this 
are  covered  In  the  following  section,  they 
need  not  be  considered  here. 


Table  1. — Number  and  assets  of  insured  commercial  banks,  by  size,  December  1963 

I  Dollar  amounts  in  milHonsl 


Deposit  size 

National                             Stute  member 

1 

Insured  nonmeml^er 

(millions  of  doll.irs) 
(1) 

Number  of 
V  banks 

(2) 

Assets 
(3) 

Number  of 
bants 

(4) 

Assets 
(5) 

Number  of 
banks 

(6) 

Assets 
(7) 

Less  than  l 

432 

3&4 

1.316 

1, 145 

9.35 

3-29 

167 

164 

39 

$123 

702 
5,100 
9.0J»2 
16.037 
12, 739 
13. 2.17 
41.0.12 
72. 143 

24 

131 

465 

32S 

277 

104 

63 

64 

27 

$22 

224 

1. 7.13 

2,  raa 

4.617 

4,06S 

6..1!9 

15. 170 

.17,337 

630 

1,661 

2,  .563 

1.282 

688 

144 

4S 

30 

1 

V.35 
2,766 
9,228 
9,760 
11,314 
.1. 434 
3.573 
6.102 
677 

116  19 

2  to  4.9 

5  to  9.9 

10  to  24  9 

25  to  49.9 

50  to  99.9 

100  to  499  9 

500  and  over 

Total 

■J      •♦.eis 

170,  233 

1,4SS 

91.215 

7, 051 

49,390 

Table  2. — Estimate  of  assets  of  nonmember  national  banks  if  membership  were  optional 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Assets  of— 

Assets  of 
insured  non- 
member 
banks  as 
percent   of 

insured 
State  banks 

(4) 

Assets  of 

national 

banks 

(5) 

Assets  of 

national 

banks 

that  would 

would  lie 

nonineinbers 

(col  3  times 

col  4; 

f6) 

Deposit  size  (millions  of 
dollars) 

(1) 

Insured 
State  banks 

(2) 

Insured 

nonmember 

banks 

(3) 

Cumulative 

nonmember 

assets 

(7) 

Ijesa  than  1 

$557 

2.990 

10.9S6 

12. 2SI0 

1.1. 961 

9.-502 

9.032 

21.272 

.18,014 

%^ 

2,766 
9.228 
9.760 
11.314 
5,433 
3,573 
6,102 
677 

96.1 
92.5 
84.0 
79.4 
70.9 
57.2 
39.6 
28.7 
1.2 

9123 

702 

5,100 

9. 082 

16.037 

12, 739 

13. 257 

41.052 

72, 143 

$118 

649 

4.284 

7.212 

11.368 

7,285 

5,244 

11.776 

842 

$118 
767 
.1,015 
12. 263 
23,531 
30, 816 
36.060 
47. 836 
48. 678 

1  to  1.9 

2  to  4.9 

5  to  9.9 

10  to  24.9 

25  to  49.9 

50  to  99.9 

100  to  499.9 

500  and  over 

this  cutoff  point  would  reduce  "covered" 
assets  by  only  approximately  $6.2  billion  un- 
der  the  extreme  assumption  that  all  national 
banks  with  less  than  $10  million  total  asset« 
elect  to  forgo  Federal  Reserve  membership. 
At  the  same  time,  voluntary  membership 
would  be  extended  to  approximately  77  per- 
cent of  all  insured  commercial  banks,  from 
the  present  66  percent.' 

On  its  face,  this  proposal  would  seem  to 
be  a  superior  alternative  to  completely  vol- 
untary  membership.  And  Indeed,  it  prob- 
ably  is  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  dis- 
crimination than  that  found  In  the  present 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  its  superiority  to 
complete  voluntarism  can  only  be  defended 
on  the  grounds  that  effective  monetary  ixiUcy 
requires  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
serves of  the  commercial  banks  be  held  In  the 
form  of  compulsory  balances  at  the  Reserve 
banks.  More  precisely,  it  requires  the  And- 
ing  of  a  positive  correlation  between  ef- 
fectiveness of  monetary  policy  and  the  per- 
cent of  total  bank  reserves  held  within  the 
System.  Again  this  is  properly  a  matter 
for  consideration  in  section  II  and  is  there- 
fore postponed  for  the  moment. 

There  are,  however,  clear  advantages  to  the 
completely  voluntary  membership  proposal. 
Certainly  the  most  important  of  these  Is 
that  It  would  enable  all  insured  banks  to 
choose  between  public  and  private  supplies 
of  banking  services  to  banks.  In  this  con- 
nectlon  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  large  pri- 
vate banks,  as  correspondents,  now  provide 
a  very  wide  range  of  such  services  on  terms 
that  are  clearly  superior  to  similar  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bairits. 
Among  the  more  Important  of  the  latter  are 
check-clearing  arrangements,  temporary 
loan  accommodation,  credit  and  operations 
analysis,  and  provision  of  economic  informa- 
tion. Small  national  banks  find  it  con- 
venient to  utilize  these  privately  supplied 
services,  against  which  they  must  carry  cor- 
respondent  balances,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  must  also  carry  legal  reserves  with  the 
district  banks.  In  effect,  compulsory  mem- 
bership imposes  a  discriminatory  burden  on 
these  banks  in  the  form  of  double  cash  bal- 
ances. 

Table  3  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  Reserve  membership  leads  to  this 
result. 

It  indicates  a  consistent  pattern  of  higher 
cash  holdings  to  total  assets  for  member 
banks  than  for  nopmember  banks.  This  Is 
not  due  to  lower  reserve  requirements  for 
State-chartered  banks;  indeed,  of  the  se- 
lected States,  nine  have  substantially  higher 
reserve  requirements  than  those  currently 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve,'  six  States 
impose  legal  reserve  requirements  that  are 
substantially  the  same  as  System  require- 
ments," and  only  two  States  ">  have  reserve 
requirements  that  are  substantially  less  than 
the  Federal  Reserve's  12.5  percent  and  4 
percent  requirements  against  demand  de- 
posits and  time  deposits,  respectively. 


i- 


> 
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An  alternative  to  the  voluntary  member- 
ship proposal  discussed  above  would  provide 
for  compulsory  membership  of  all  insured 
commercial  banks  above  a  given  size.  The 
cutoff  asset  size  that  has  been  occasionally 
mentioned  is  $10  million.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, obviously,  larger  nonmember  State 
banks  would  be  required  to  Join,  while  all 
national  banks  under  the  cutoff  size  would 


be  afforded  the  choice  now  open  to  State- 
chartered  banks.  For  the  latest  available 
data   (end  of  1963)    I  have  calculated  that 


=  Under  present  law  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  can  technically  make  advances  to  non- 
member  banks  under  12  U.S.C.  347c. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  middle  1920's 
are  often  considered  years  of  effective  mone- 


tary policy;  at  that  time  approximately  69 
percent  of  commercial  bank  assets  were 
covered. 

•Table  1. 

8  Wyoming  (20  and  10  DD  and  TD) ;  Alasla  ,| 
(20  and  8);  Idaho  (15  percent  of  all  de- 
posits); Kansas  (121/2-20  and  5);  West  Vir- 
ginia (15  and  5);  South  Dakota  (12-20 
depending  on  size  but  1/3  may  be  held  in 
bonds);  New  Hampshire  (15  and  15);  Ver- 
mont (30  and  8) ;  and  Mississippi  (15-25  and 
7-10). 

"  New  Mexico  and  New  Jersey  ( 12  and  4); 
Hawaii,  Connecticut,  and  Maine  ( 12  and  5); 
and  District  of  Columbia  (121/2  and  4). 

10  North  Dakota  (10  and  5);  and  Soutt 
Carolina  (7  and  3). 


Table  3. — Cash  and  balances  with  banks  as 
a  percentage  of  total  assets  of  National, 
State  member,  and  State  nonmember  banks 
in  selected  areas,^  June  29,  1963 


State  or  area 


United  States 

Alaska 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Hawaii 

Idaho - 

Kansas 

Maine --- 

Mississippi - 

New  Ilatiipshire - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  I)al;ota .„ 

PoiUli  Carolina 

South  Dakota --. 

Vermont 1.. 

West  Virginia 

Wvoniing 


National 
banks 


17.6 
12.9 
17.5 
18.3 
17.1 
11.8 
18.6 
13.8 
18.6 
17.6 
12.9 
17.7 
12.6 
20.3 
1.3.4 
11.4 
17.2 
15.2 


State    I     State 
charteredl  chartered 
member 


banks 


18.4 


18.3 
10.4 


12.4 
17.9 
12.9 
18.5 


12.5 
18.5 


16.4 
13.6 


19. 
17. 


member 
banks 


12.5 
13.0 
10.4 
14.5 
12.4 
11.7 
14.1 

9.2 
16.7 
2  6.2 
10.5 
15.0 
sfl.4 
15.2 
11.3 

6.8 
12.7 
14.0 


'  States  wore  .^elected  to  exclude  all  those  in  which 
banks  subject  to  Hcscrve  city  let-'al  reserve  requirements 
were  in  operation. 

2  Includes  20  banks,  1  of  which  was  a  member  bank. 

'Includes  115  banks,  2  of  which  were  member  banks. 

.'omce:  FDIC  As.sets,  Liabilities,  and  Capital  Ac- 
counts of  Conmiercial,  and  Mutual  Savings  lianks, 
Mar.  18  and  June  29,  1%3. 

The  clear  implication  of  these  comparisons 
Is  that  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
leads  banks  to  hold  a  higher  proportion  of 
their  assets  in  cash  than  is  considered  neces- 
sary by  banks  that  are  not  in  the  System. 
From  this  we  deduce  that  compulsory  mem- 
bership of  national  banks,  where  it  Is  due  to 
a  locked-in  effect,"  discriminates  without 
economic  justification  against  banks  holding 
Federal  charters.  In  effect,  captive  banks, 
particularly  the  smaller  national  banks, 
maiiitaiu  sterile  cash  reserves  required  by  law 
for  which  they  receive  few  compensating 
benefits;  in  order  to  carry  on  their  business, 
they  also  must  carry  correspondent  balances 
which  do  bear  a  return  in  the  form  of  needed 
services.  Nonmember  banks,  which  may  and 
almost  invariably  do  make  their  legal  reserves 
serve  double  duty  as  service  generating  cor- 
respondent balances,  are  placed  in  a  position 
pi  competitive  advantage. 

While  the  inequity  of  present  membership 
requirements  would  be  somewhat  modified  if 
compulsory  membership  were  adopted,  dis- 
crimination would  not  be  eliminated.  In- 
deed, while  discrimination  by  charter  would 
be  avoided,  total  Inequity  might  ^well  in^ 
crease.  Under  compulsory  membership  all 
banks  that  find  privately  produced  bank  serv- 
ices to  banks  superior  to  those  provided  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  deprived  of  the 
choice  now  accorded  to  State  banks.  Since 
It  is  principally  the  larger  banks  that  find 
Federal  Reserve  membership  attractive,  such 
a  plan  would  tend  to  discriminate  against 
small  banks  in  general  rather  than  against 
a  particular  segment  of  this  group. 

n.  THE  NEED  FOR  RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
RESERVE  BALANCES  AT  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS 

Desired  cash  holdings  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem limit  the  marginal  expansion  of  bank 

"All  national  banks,  of  course,  could 
escape  the  burdens  of  membership  by  chang- 
ing to  State  charters.  The  costs  of  this,  how- 
ever, are  quite  high  In  many  cases.  When 
a  bank  changes  its  charter  It  must  also 
change  its  name,  entailing  considerable  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  and  loss  of  goodwill.  It 
Is  not  reasonable  to  impose  this  cost  in  order 
to  reduce  other  costs  that  have  no  economic 
Justification,  and  where  a  reasonable  alter- 
native remedy  is  at  hand. 


deposits  and,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  In- 
fluenced by  legal  reserve  requirements,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  latter  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for 
credit  control.  More  precisely,  however,  the 
monetary  control  mechanism  operates  via 
changes  in  the  level  of  total  reserves  relative 
to  desired  cash  holdings  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem. I  shall  contend  in  this  section  that  the 
necessity  for  legal  reserve  requirements  and 
minimum  cash  balances  at  Federal  Reserve 
banks  Is  a  function  of  the  particular  objec- 
tives of  Federal  Reserve  policy;  I  shall  fur- 
ther argue  that  the  locus  of  the  banking 
system's  cash  reserves  is  of  little  significance 
with  respect  to  either  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  its  effectiveness  as 
a  central  bank. 

A.  The  functions  oT  Reserve  requirements 
and  a  proposal :  Reserve  requirement  changes 
are  a  substitute  for  open  market  operations.'^ 
An  initial  justification  for  the  existence  of 
legal  reserve  requirements  is,  therefore,  that 
their  levels  can  be  changed,  and  with  them 
monetary  and  credit  expansion  potentials. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  changes  in  reserve  re- 
quirements versus  changes  in  the  open  mar- 
ket portfolio  of  the  central  bank.  In  a  zero 
percent  reserve  requirement  banking  system, 
however,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  sub- 
stitute, imperfect  as  it  now  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  effectuating  monetary  control, 
would  no  longer  exist. 

It  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  some 
future  situation  might  arise  that  would  call 
for  the  raising  of  reserve  requirements,  even 
though  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  not 
seen  a  need  to  do  so  since  February  1951, 
13  years  and  several  biisiness  expansions 
ago.'^  I  recognize  this  possibility  as  a  defect 
in  the  plan,  but  a  defect  which  could  be 
easily  remedied  through  congressional  action, 
given  the  compelling  circumstances  that 
would  give  rise  to  the  need. 

Quite  apart  from  the  above,  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  level  of 
legal  reserve  requirements  as  a  base  which 
limits  the  potential  expansion  of  money  and 
credit.  Arithmetical  exercises  in  standard 
textbooks  "prove"  that  the  height  of  reserve 
requirements  determines  the  maximum 
expansion  potential  of  any  given  amount  of 
excess  reserves,  subject  to  assumptions  that 
are  usually  specified."  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  this  fact  is  relevant  to  the  functionality 
of  legal  reserve  requirements.  In  the  first 
place,  banks  individually  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate would  hold  some  level  of  desired  cash 
reserves  against  deposits  in  the  absence  of 
legal  requirements,!'  thus  providing  the 
"base"  for  monetary  and  credit  expansion 
(or  contraction) . 

In  the  second  place,  since  the  lev€|ls  of 
reserve  requirements  have  been  progressively 
lowered  (wltli  few  reversals)  in  the  postwar 
period  without  appreciably  affecting  the 
performance  of  monetary  policy,  the  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  as  to  why  they  are  at  all 
necessary  in  the  present  context — that  is,  as 
a  limitation  on  the  potential  expansion  of 
money  and  credit. 


"  Cf .  Joseph  Aschhelm,  "Techniques  of 
Monetary  Control"  (Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1961),  ch.  II. 

"On  Nov.  26,  1960,  the  Board  raised 
country  bank  reserve  requirements  from  11 
to  12  percent,  while  simultaneously  permit- 
ting the  calculation  of  vault  cash  in  the 
reserve  base.  This  increase  was  a  technical 
adjustment  to  the  inclusion  of  vault  cash 
and  therefore  does  not  count  as  a  monetary 
policy  action. 

'*  Zero  desired  excess  reserves,  and  no 
change  in  cash  in  circulation. 

^  For  example.  State  chartered  banks  in 
Illinois  are  not  subject  to  reserve  require- 
ments, yet  they  keep  something  in  the  order 
of  12  percent  of  their  deposits  in  cash. 


Cash  reserves  can  be  controlled  by  open 
market  operations,  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  observed  by  the  simple  device  of 
central  bank  hypothicatlon  of  the  market's 
desired  level  of  bank  cash  reserves.  Given 
continuation  of  reporting  requirements,  the 
device  of  "shadow  reserve  requirements"  '• 
suggested  here  would  enable  the  central 
bank  to  observe  "excess  reserves,"  "free  re- 
serves" and  "net  borrowed  reserves"  as  indi- 
cators of  money  market  conditions  without 
the  necessity  of  formal  requirements. 

The  plan  would  work  in  the  following 
way:  suppose  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
were  to  announce  that  it  considered  x  per- 
cent of  deposits  (details  aside)  an  appropri- 
ate level  of  cash  reserves  for  the  commercial 
banks  (or  some  segment  of  the  t)anking  sys- 
tem ).i'  Periodic  reports  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  on  actual  cash  holdings  and  deposits 
would  give  the  monetary  authorities  pre- 
cisely the  same  "feel  of  the  market"  that 
they  now  require  to  conduct  defensive  open 
market  operations  to  offset  very  short-term 
disturbances  in  the  money  market. 

It  is  of  course  a  debatable  question  whether 
offsetting  these  changes  is  an  appropriate 
objective  of  monetary  control  in  the  pursuit 
of  longer  range  goals  of  full  employment, 
price  level  stability,  and  economic  expan- 
sion. Many  would  argue  that  day-to-day 
fluctuations  in  cash  reserves  need  not  inter- 
fere with  the  achievement  of  an  appropriate 
level  of  change  in  the  money  supply  which, 
after  all,  is  the  most  important  means  of 
realizing  the  goals.  Beyond  this,  it  has  been 
argued  persuasively  that  free  reserves  are  a 
misleading  guide  for  monetary  manage- 
ment."* 

B.  Slippage  effects  of  the  zero  reserve  re- 
quirement proposal:  The  proposal  set  out  in 
skeleton  form  above '»  raises  a  very  obvious 
question : 

Will  the  abolition  of  reserve  requirements 
increase  the  slippage  that  now  exists  be- 
tween policy  actions  and  policy  results? 
Contrary  to  one's  first  inclination  to  answer 
affirmatively,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
should  be  the  case. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  slippages  in 
general,  but  rather  with  one  segment  of  the 
total  lag  between  policy  actions  and  their 
ultimate  effects  upon  income  and  prices. 
This  segment  is  the  initial  oue,  that  which 
spans  the  sequence  between  a  change  in 
total  cash  reserves  of  the  commercial  banks 
and  the  employment  of  these  rtserves  in 
loans  and  investments. 

While  this  is  basically  an  emplriAl  ques- 
tion, intuition  leads  to  the  belie/  that  if 
banks  individually  and  collectively^  are  in 
equilibriiun  (in  the  sense  that  tbeir  cash 
to  deposit  ratios  are  at  the  desired  level), 
changes  in  cash  reserves  occasioned  by  open 
market  operations  will  elicit  responses  quick- 
ly and  in  the  right  direction.    If  the  Federal 


"I  am  Indebted  to  Sherman  Shapiro  for 
coining  this  phrase  to  describe  the  mech- 
anism. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  such  an  an- 
nouncement to  generate  the  statistical  in- 
dicators. However,  an  announced  level  of 
appropriate  reserves  would  benefit  portfolio 
managers  and  managers  of  reserve  positions 
in  that  it  would  remove  one  source  of  un- 
certainty as  to  central  bank  policy  that 
would  exist  if  the  announcement  were  not 
made. 

'» Cf .  A.  James  Meigs,  "Free  Reserves  and 
the  Money  Supply"  (Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1962). 

"  Rather  than  extend  this  essay  unduly  by 
discussing  the  details  of  the  proposal  ( transi- 
tion problems,  the  eligibility  of  various  cash 
assets  for  reserve  computation,  and  other 
technicalities),  I  chodfee  to  leave  these  to 
future  discussion. 
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Reserve  purchases  securities  (presumably, 
but  not  necessarily  with  Federal  Reserv^e 
notes),  the  banks  will  find  actual  cash  In 
^  excess  of  desired  cgsh.  and  will  take  steps 
(loans,  investments)  to  return  to  equilib- 
rium. 

On  the  other  hand,  sales  of  securities  by 
the  central  bank  will  push  the  banks  Into 
equilibrium  fn  the  opposite  direction.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  retains  its  discount  win- 
dow, the  deficit  banks  could  choose  between 
"borrowing"  from  themselves  and  borrow- 
ing from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  As 
Sprinkel  has  pointed  out.  the  discount  win- 
dow is  itself  an  institutionally  sanctioned 
source  of  slippage;  ^  I  would  suggest  that 
its  usefulness  would  depart  with  the  demise 
of  legal  reserve  requirements. 

In  efifect  each  bank  would  have  its  own 
disccunt  window;  but  we  know  that  banks 
eschew  borrowing  as  sin,  and  there  is  no 
rear-cn  to  believe  that  this  attitude  would 
change  Just  becau-^e  the  lender  was  the  bank 
itself.  I  suspect  that  loan  and  investment 
officers  would  keep  an  even  sharper  eye  on 
the  actual  cash  ratio  than  they  now  do  on 
the  free  reserve  position.  Temporary  de- 
partures from  desired  equilibrium  would  oc- 
casion furrowed  brov.-s  in  the  board  room 
and  charges  to  the  operating  oflScers  to  "get 
the  cash  ratio  back  where  it  Isjsupposed  to 
be." 

Over  the  monetary  cycle  the  banks  might 
well  change  their  levels  of  desired  cash  re- 
serves relative  to  deposits  in  a  way  that 
would  counternct  monetary  policy.  But  this 
is  hardly  a  peculiar  defect  of  the  zero  re^ 
serve  requirement  proposal,  since  in  effect 
precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  with  existing 
legal  reserve  requirements. 

m.    CONCLUSIONS 

I  have  presented  the  case  for  voluntary 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  and  a 
system  of  zero  required  cash  reserves.  The 
Federal  Resei;ve  System  has  evolved  in  the 
past  half  century  into  a  vast  and  cumber- 
some machine;  a  quasi-private  organization, 
its  regional  staffs  have  grown  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  importance  In  conducting 
monetary  policy.  The  tourist  business  in 
Maine  may  indeed  be  an  Important  area  of 
economic  inquiry,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
Its  connection  with  the  goals  of  monetary 
control.  The  district  Federal  Reserve  banks 
engage  in  such  irrelevancies  simply  because 
of  the  archaic  notion  of  membership  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Catering  to  the 
banks  to  induce  them  to  retain  membership 
diverts  a  good  deal  of  the  attent'on  of  our 
monetary  authorities  from  the  main  busi- 
ness at  hand.  Voluntary  membership  would 
go  far  toward  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Reserve  requirements  are  unnecessary  to 
the  effective  conduct  of  monetary  policy. 
They  impose  a  tax  on  member  banks  that 
might  well  be  levied  in  another  way.  If  the 
revenue  is  needed  or  a  need  exists  for  pentil- 
Izing  this  particular  industry.  Since  they 
serve  no  liquidity  purpose,  it  Is  extremely 
difficulty  to  justify  their  existence. 


BYELORUSSIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSAY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  observing  this 
47th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Byelorussia's  independence. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and,  by 
virtue  of  its  membership  in  that  organi- 
zation, continues  to  lay  claim  to  the 
statas  accorded  in  international  rela- 
tions to  sovereign  states.  However,  the 
resemblance  between  the  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.  and  any  truly  sovereign  state  ends 
there.  The  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Soviet  Uniby,  ruled 
from  Moscow. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia  have  not  acceded  to, 
nor  are  happy  with,  this  status.  During 
the  many  years  that  Byelorussia  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
exploitation  and  persecution  of  her 
people  by  '  authorities  responsive  to 
Moscow  has  been  the  rule,  rather  than 
an  exception.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
treatment,  and  massive  deportations, 
the  population  of  the  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.  is  reported  to  be  smaller  today 
than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

A  further  indication  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia  ap- 
pears in  reports  that  additional  massive 
deportations  of  her  people  have  been, 
decreed  recently.  According  to  these 
reports,  over  2  million  Byelorussians  are 
to  be  removed  from  their  lands  and  re- 
settled elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  millions 
of  people  who  live  east  of  what  Ls  still, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  those  lands, 
just  like  the  people  of  other  continents, 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  wish  to 
live,  and  to  organise  their  societies  in 
accordance  with  their  own  national  as- 
pirations. It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
basic  right  is  being  denied  to  them  to- 
day. 

In  commemorating  this  anniversary 
of  the  proclmation  of  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence, I  wish  to  repeat  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  day  may  soon  arrive  when 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  may  be 
able  to  live  in  peace  and  liberty.  Our 
great  Nation,  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  self-determint^aion  for  all  peoples, 
must  continue  to  work  for  that  goal. 


^  Beryl  Sprinkel,  "Monetary  Growth  as  an 
Economic  Predictor,"  Journal  of  Finance, 
September  1959,  p.  342. 


RETIRING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY  DOUGLAS  DILLON  RE- 
JECTS TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY 
SUPPORTED  BY  BANKERS  LOBBY 
AT  SECRET  NEW  JERSEY  MEET- 
ING WITH  EUROPEANS 

Mr.  ADAMS-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  I  commended  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  for  his  act  of  financial 
statesmanship  before  the  International 
Monetai-y  Conference  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. Mr.  Dillon  warned  that  august  as- 
semblage of  money  lenders  that  we  must 
not  chance  stifling  our  domestic  econ- 
omy by  frantic  efforts  to  correct  our 
international  payments  deficit  through 
higher  interest  rates  and  tighter  money. 
Not  only  was  that  an  act  of  statesman- 
ship, in  my  book  it  was  an  act  of  sheer 
courage.  Bankers  generally  do  not  wel- 
come remarks  not  calling  for  higher  in- 
terest rates,  higher  bank  profits. 

Secretary  Dillon's  sound  advice  did  not 
deter  the  American  Bankers  Association 
for  long,  however.  At  their  1964  an- 
nual convention  at  Miami  Beach  last 
October,  the  ABA  ptssed  a  resolution 
calling  for  tighter  money.  This  advice 
was  rejected  by  all  but  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  Board  which  within  30  days  of  the 
ABA  command  hiked  the  discount  rate 
to  4  percent.  This  is  what  a  logician 
would  call  "cause  and   effect." 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  heartily  congratulate 
■  Secretary  Dillon  for  his  firm  stand 
against  higher  interest  rates  taken  last 
week  at  the  Princeton,  N.J.,  nonpublic 
meeting  of — you  guessed  it — the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  As.sociation.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying  that  the  Secretary  reaf- 
firmed his  position  on  these  vital  ques- 
tions of  interest  rates  and  monetary 
policy  as  one  of  his  last  official  acts  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

About  a  tighter  money  policy  Mr.  Dil- 
lon gave  the  Princeton  gathering,  which 
included  a  number  of  continental  Eu- 
ropean high  interest,  tight  money  ex- 
perts, some  go<id.  sound  advice: 

But  even  granting  that  assumption  [tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates),  such  a  policy 
would  surely  be  .'^elf-drfeating.  Before  it 
could  achieve  the  interest  rate  objective, 
the  extreme  restriction  of  credit  would  sure- 
ly move  us  toward  domfstic  recession,  and 
at  a  time  when  our  economy  Is  already  falling 
to  use  its  resources  to  the  fu'l.  A  recession 
would,  in  turn,  delay  our  fundr.mental  aim 
of  creating  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
Investment  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  rapidly  create  forces  f« 
easy  money  that  would  be  likely  to  prove 
irresistible.  Thus,  the  end  result  would  not 
be  an  Improvement  but  rather  an  aggrava- 
tion of  our  balance-of -payments  problem. 

In  closing,  Secretary  Dillon  challenged 
the  bankers  to  support  President  John- 
son's voluntary  balance-of-payments 
program. 

Douglas  Dillon  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  AmericaniJfefeiil^for  a  job  well  done. 
I  wish  him  well  on  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dn,LON, 
Secretary  op  the  Treasury,  Before  the 
13th  Annual  Monetary  Conference  or 
the  American  Bankers  Association  at 
Princeton  Inn,  Princeton,  N.J.,  Fridat. 
March   19,   1965 

This  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  I  have  had 
the  special  privilege  of  addressing  this  con- 
ference of  distinguished  leaders  in  the  world 
of  finance.  These  have  been  years  of  re- 
markable Innovation  in  financial  pr:ict-ce« 
and  policies — public  and  private — both 
within  the  United  States  .and  abroad.  In- 
ternationally,  we   have   fashioned  a   frame- 
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work  for  mutual  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion that — measured  against  our  common 
objectives  of  steady  growth  and  flourishing 
world  trade,  coupled  with  substantial  price 
stebility— has  proved  both  durable  and 
viable. 

But,  despite  much  excellent  progress,  our 
International  financial  system  still  suffers 
from  a  disturbing  disequilibrium — one  I 
have  discussed  with  you  on  previous  occa- 
sions. This  is  the  seemingly  chronic  tend- 
ency for  capital  to  fiow  between  countries 
in  directions  and  in  amounts  that  impede  the 
entire  prcyess  of  restoring  balance  in  the 
payments/ of  deficit  and  surplus  countries 
alike. 

The  group  of  10,  In  their  recent  study  of 
the  international  monetary  system,  con- 
cluded unanimously  that  ways  must  be  found 
to  improve  the  process  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments adjustment.  The  United  States 
wholeheartedly  Joined  in  that  conclusion  and 
welcomes  the  systematic  studies  of  this 
matter  now  underway  In  working  party  III 
of  the  OECD.  However,  If  these  studies  are 
to  have  truly  useful  results  they  must  face 
up  to  the  stubborn  and  extremely  difficult 
problem  posed  by  the  deep  structural  imbal- 
ances in  the  world's  capital  markets  that 
have  enormously  complicated  the  smooth" 
functioning  of  the  adjustment  mechanism. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  Is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  developments  in  our  balance  of 
payments  last  year.  By  1964,  the  measures 
we  had  undertaken  to  improve  our  trade  posi- 
tion and  to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments 
impact  of  our  aid  and  defense  programs  had 
achieved  visible  and  gratifying  results.  Yet, 
as  you  know,  our  deficit  last  year  was  once 
again' disappointingly  large,  primarily  be- 
cause capital  had  poured  out  of  the  United 
States  in  unprecedented  amounts— in  sig- 
nificant part  to  the  strong  surplus  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  The  recent  annual  re- 
port of  the  Monetary  Commission  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  highlighted 
this  point,  noting  that  an  improvement  of 
about  $3  billion  in  U.S.  transactions  for 
goods  and  services  and  Government  ac- 
counts had  been  largely  offset  by  a  $2  billion 
increase  in  private  capital  outfiows. 

Within  the  basic  limitations  set  by  the 
needs  of  an  underemployed  domestic  econ- 
omy, the  United  States  throughout  the  last 
4  years  had  been  alert  to  the  fact  that  exces- 
sively easy  money  at  home  could  only  aggra- 
vate the  problem  of  capital  outfiows.  By 
shifting  much  of  the  burden  for  promoting 
domestic  expansion  to  fiscal  policy  and  tax 
reduction,  we  have  enabled  our  monetary 
authorities  to  move  gradually,  but  steadily, 
to  an  essentially  neutral  monetary  policy. 

Our  short-term  market  Interest  rates  have 
climbed  significantly  since  the  1960-61  re- 
cession, responding  largely  to  two  half-point 
increases  In  the  discount  rate.  With  the  dis- 
count rate  now  at  4  percent.  Treasury  bill 
yields  are  within  one-half  percent  or  so  of 
their  postwar  high— a  high  reached  only 
orlefly  during  the  period  of  very  tight  money 
in  1959.  Loan-deposit  ratios  of  banks  have 
gradually  cllmed  to  a  postwar  peak,  and  other 
traditional  measures  of  bank  liquidity  have 
confirmed  a  gradual  tightening  In  their  posi- 
tion. The  Federal  Reserve  has  rather  steadily 
reduced  the  free  reserves  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and,  for  the  past  month,  the  banks  have 
actually  operated  with  a  small  net  borrowed 
reserve  position.  While  corporate  cash  fiow 
2^J^"^^ine<l  high,  liquidity  ratios  have 
reached  the  lowest  levels  In  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

ny^^^f^^^'  ^^^^*t  has  remained  readUy  avall- 
np  1  ^  *^®  United  States  throughout  this 
period,  and  our  bank  lending  and  long-term 
^terest  rates  are  still  low  relative  to  most 
oiner  countries.  But  it  Is  also  a  palpable  fact 
cr«i</i^^"^  Investment  opportunities  and 
weair  demands  at  home,  combined  with  In- 
creases In  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
ana  greater  restraint  In  the  provision  of  bank 


reserves,  have  noticeably  reduced  the  ease  of 
our  market.  Yet,  Instead  of  declining  In  re- 
sponse to  these  developments,  the  capital 
outfiow  has  accelerated. 

This  fact  alone  casts  Into  doubt  the  thesis 
of  those  who  view  the  problem  almost  en- 
tirely In  terms  of  excessive  domestic  liquid- 
ity, with  tighter  monetary  policy  the  simple, 
effective,  and  unique  remedy.  Naturally,  If 
one  defines  an  excess  of  liquidity  as  synony- 
mous with  an  excessive  capital  outflow,  I 
suppose  that  position  would  be  unassailable. 
But  that  kind  of  analysis  bears  no  realistic 
relationship  to  the  difficulty  we  face  today. 
All  It  does  Is  to  define  away  the  substance  of 
a  very  real  and  tough  problem. 

In  my  jud^ent,  it  is  much  more  enlight- 
ening— although  still  not  the  entire  answer — 
to  analyze  the  problem  in  terms  of  differences 
In  investment  profitability,  rather  than  In 
terms  of  liquidity.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
outfiow  of  funds  for  direct  investment  abroad, 
which  has  continued  to  rlBe,  reaching  $2.3 
billion  m  1964.  At  the  present  time,  many 
American  firms  clearly  believe  that  a  por- 
tion of  their  available  resources  can  be  most 
profitably  Invested  In  subsidiaries  abroad. 
That  calculation  rests  on  a  variety  of  familiar 
considerations- the  more  rapid  growth  of 
certaiii  foreign  markets;  a  desire  to  operate 
Inside  a  wall  of  external  tariffs;  proximity  to 
readily  available  raw  materials;  and  lower 
production  costs — to  name  some  of  the  most 
obvious  factors. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all  Is  the 
fact  that  U.S.  Industrial  development  so  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  This  has 
brought  with  it  a  degree  of  competition  that 
is  unknown  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Add 
to  this  our  enormous  fiow  of  savings,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  a  general  acceptance 
of  lower  rates  of  return  on  capital  In  this 
country  than  prevail  elsewhere — rates  that 
only  partially  reflect  differences  in  risks  be- 
tween investments  here  and  abroad.  At  the 
same  time,  our  businessmen  and  investors 
tend  to  place  higher  capital  values  on  pros- 
pective earnings  than  is  the  case  elsewhere, 
and  our  corporations  at  times  find  It  attrac- 
tive to  pay  higher  prices  in  the  acquisition  of 
going  concerns  abroad  than  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  local  investors. 

Whatever  the  specific  reason  that  particu- 
lar direct  investments  abroad  appear  to  a 
given  company  to  be  a  more  profitable  use 
for  Its  funds,  the  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  ef- 
fectively influence  this  Judgment  by  simply 
reducing  liquidity  and  tightening  credit  at 
home.  So  long  as  the  basic  difference  In 
profitability  remains,  any  gain  In  terms  of 
reduced  foreign  Investment  will  entail  a  sub- 
stantially larger  cost  In  terms  of  dampening 
domestic  Investment  as  well.  There  seems, 
therefore,  little  warrant  either  in  theory  or 
In  practice  for  basing  economic  policy  on  a 
presumption  that  corporate  managers  will 
permit  considerations  of  the  rate  and  avail- 
ability of  bank  credit  to  affect  their  decisions 
on  foreign  investment,  while  leaving  the  do- 
mestic economy  untouched. 

In  the  broadest  sense.  International  dif- 
ferences In  the  rate  of  return  on  investment — 
as  these  differences  are  reflected  in  Interest 
rates  and  the  intensity  of  demands  for 
credit — also  lie  behind  the  accelerating  out- 
flow cf  bank  loans  and  other  credits  abroad. 
This  structural  imbalance  forced  us  to  pro- 
pose the  interest  equalization  tax  during  the 
summer  of  1963.  It  effectively  increased  the 
cost  of  long-term  portfolio  credit  to  foreign- 
ers in  developed  countries.  As  a  result  the 
outflow  of  long-term  portfolio  capital  in  1964 
dropped  back  to  the  1960  level. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  foreign  borrowers 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay  higher  rates  than 
domestic  borrowers  of  similar  credit  standing 
with  free  access  to  the-A'ast  resources  of  the 
American  credit  market,  and  foreign  loans 
are  thus  in  many  Instances  more  profitable 
to  the  lending  banks.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  placement  of  liquid  funds  by  our  cor- 


porations. But  the  massive  outflow  of  these 
types  of  credit  Is  aflso  rfelated  to  other  deep- 
seated  structural  characteristics  of  American 
and  foreign  capital  markets. 

As  you  know,  with  rare  exceptions,  foreign 
financial  markets,"  even  in  countries  with  the 
most  highly  developed  economies,  lack  a 
large  and  fluid  short-term  money  market. 
Long-term  bond  markets  are  usually  even 
more  constricted.  As  a  result,  In  most  other 
countries  there  Is  simply  no  effective  mech- 
anism by  which  private  borrowers  and 
lenders — and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
governments — can  readily  raise  or  dispose  of 
large  sums  In  short  periods  of  time  In  the 
open  market.  Instead,  the  available  funds 
within  each  coimtry  are  channeled  almost 
entirely  through  a  relatively  few  big  insti- 
tutions dealing  with  Individual  customers  on 
a  personalized  basis.  These  Institutional 
markets  are  fairly  well  Insulated  from  the  * 
short-term  money  market,  and  frequently 
respond  only  sluggishly  If  at  aU  to  the  actions 
of  the  monetary  authorities. 

The  fluidity  and  size  of  the  market  avail- 
able to  most  private  borrowers  abroad  Is 
further  impaired  by  the  fact  that  many 
foreign  governments  preempt  a  very  large 
fraction  of  the  savings  available  for  invest- 
ment, or  direct  It  Into  officially  sanctioned 
uses,  frequently  with  a  sizable  subsidy  for 
preferred  borrowers  added  along  the  way. 
This  is  partly  a  natiu-al  result  of  basic  social 
decisions  to  provide,  through  government 
social  insurance  programs,  the  protection 
for  citizens  that  we  in  the  United  States 
furnish  to  a  much  larger  extent  through 
private  insurance  and  private  industry.  But. 
it  is  also  a  reflection,  in  many  instances,  of  a 
conscious  desire  to  provide  special  prefer- 
ences to  one  major  group  of  borrowers  or. 
another,  and  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
government  control  of  national  economic 
development.  In  either  case,  the  natural  re- 
sult Is  to  leave  those  businesses  and  other 
borrowers  that  must  look  to  the  remainder 
of  the  market  more  or  less  perpetually 
stan^d  for  funds,  and  with  an  Impelling  de- 
sire to  seek  needed  capital   from   abroad. 

All  of  these  factors  have  contributed  to  a 
structure  of  long-term  Interest  rates  In 
Europe  that,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, h.is  remained  throughout  the  postwar 
period  at  levels  that,  in  the  light  of  past 
history,  are  unusually  high.  Official  dis- 
count rates,  and  the  money  market  rates 
more  Immediately  influenced  by  the  official 
rates,  often  bear  little  relationship  to  the 
load  charges  payable  by  local  borrowers. 
And,  faced  with  constricted  internal  mar- 
kets, and  thus  denied  a  full  range  of  flscal 
and  monetary  tools,  the  authorities  them- 
selves often  find  it  essential  to  pursue  essen- 
tially domestic  credit  objectives — and  in  some 
instances  even  to  finance  Internal  budgetary 
needs — through  adjustments  In  external 
flows  of  funds.  Sometimes  this  Is  done  by 
borrowing  directly  from  abroad  and  some- 
times by  seeking  to  influence  the  external 
borrowing  or  placement  of  funds  by  their 
commercial  ttinks. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
tremendous  volume  of  funds  raised  In  our 
credit  markets — estimated  last  year  at  over 
$70  billion — help  account  for  the  much 
greater  fluidity  of  our  markets  and  their 
ability  to  adjust  to,  and  absorb,  large  do- 
mestic or  foreign  demands  with  relative  ease. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  of  size  alone.  The 
relative  freedom  of  the  market  mechanism, 
and  the  Intensity  of  competitive  pressures 
among  institutions  with  a  wide  variety  of 
Investment  options,  permit  funds  to  flow 
promptly  from  one  sector  of  our  economy  to 
another  in  response  to  changing  demands. 
And,  a  long  history  of  confidence  In  our 
currency,  further  fortified  by  the  stability 
of  our  prices  in  recent  years,  has  encouraged 
individuals  and  investment  Institutions  to 
commit  funds  freely  at  long  term. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  huge 
volume  of  private  savings  seeking  Investment 
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In  our  market,  oiir  long-term  Interest  rate 
structure  has  remained  essentially  stable 
during  the  past  4  years,  e\^n  though  money 
market  rates  have  risen  by  I'/a  percent  or 
more  to  a  range  of  4  to  4'/2  percent.  As  a 
restOt,  the  differential  between  short-  and 
long-term  rates  has  almost  disappeared. 
Nevertheless,  the  bond  market  has  continued 
tc  absorb  a  record  volume  of  long-term  fl- 
nancins;  at  stable  rate  levels. 

Another  indication  of  the  strength  of  our 
longer  term  markets  is  that,  over  the  past  4 
years,  they  have  not  merely  provided  the 
vast  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  support 
high  levels  of  homebuilding,  a  remarkable  ex- 
pansion in  business  Investment,  and  the 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  our  States  and  local- 
ities. They  have  also  provided  funds  to  the 
Government,  equal  to  the  entire  $28.8  billion 
Federal  deficit  during  the  first  4  years  of 
this  administration.  During  that  period 
more  than  that  amount  was  placed  in  savings 
bonds  and  marketable  debt  maturing  in  over 
5  years.  This  achievement  is  reflected  in  the 
Increase  of  almost  1  year  or  20  percent  In  the 
average  length  of  the  marketable  debt  to  a 
level  last  seen  in  mld-1956. 

In  this  setting  we  could  not  expect  mod- 
erately tighter  monetary  policies  to  bring 
the  needed  reduction  in  the  outflow  of  long- 
term  funds  abroad.  The  disparities  in  the 
structiire  of  the  capital  markets  of  our  dif- 
ferent countries  are  simply  too  great  to  per- 
mit us  to  rely  heavily  on  that  approach  to- 
ward adjustment.  Much  more  is  needed  to 
bring  interest  rates  here  and  in  other  indus- 
trialized countries  into  the  rough  alinement 
that  Is  surely  necessary  if  we  are  to  put  a 
permanent  end  to  the  destabilizing  capital 
flows  thct  have  characterized  the  past  2 
years. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  argued  that  extreme- 
ly tight  money  would  be  able  to  do  the  job  if 
continued  over  a  long  enough  period.  Such  a 
policy  rests  on  the  highly  doubtful  asstunp- 
tion  that  in  spite  of  our  huge  volume  of  sav- 
ings it  would  be  technically  feasible — per- 
haps by  drastically  redliclng  the  money  sup- 
ply— to  raise  the  general  level  of  our  bank 
and  long-term  interest  rates  by  the  IVi  to  2 
percent  that  would  be  needed  to  achieve  in- 
terest rate  parity  with  Eiu-ope. 

But  even  granting  that  assumption,  such 
a  policy  would  surely  be  self-defeating.  Be- 
fore it  could  achieve  the  interest  rate  objec- 
tive, the  extreme  restriction  of  credit  would 
surely  move  us  toward  domestic  recession, 
and  at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  already 
falling  to  use  its  resources  to  the  full.  A 
recession  would.  In  txirn,  delay  our  funda- 
mental aim  of  creating  a  more  favorable 
climate  for  Investment  In  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  rapidly  create 
forces  for  easy  money  that  would  be  likely 
to  prove  irresistible.  Thus  the  end  result 
would  not  be  an  Improvement  but  rather 
an  aggravation  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

To  cite  these  limitations  and  difficulties 
In  the  use  of  monetary  policy  is  not,  of  course, 
to  say  that  monetary  policy  does  not  have 
a  useful  and  indeed  essential  role  to  play  in 
helping  the  adjustment  process  In  the  United 
States,  as  In  other  covmtrles.  It  has  played 
such  a  role,  is  playing  such  a  role  now,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
as  I  suggested  earlier,  one  of  our  chief  rea- 
sons for  relying  primarily  upon  fiscal  policy 
to  stimulate  the  domestic  economy  was  to 
give  monetary  policy  additional  freedom  In 
coping  with  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. And  I  can  assure  you  that  monetary 
policy  remains  fully  available  for  further 
use  should  the  need  arise.  But  I  see  no 
realistic  prospect  that  the  full  burden  for 
achieving  a  permanent  international  adjust- 
ment in  capital  flows  can  reasonably  be 
thrust  on  American  monetary  policy  alone 
now  or  In  the  forseeable  future. 

Instead,  as  I  have  suggeeted  before  to  this 
group,  the  only  really  satisfactory  long-range 


solution  to  our  present  problem  of  excessive 
capital  outflows  lies  in  achieving  a  more 
attractive  environment  for  investment  with- 
in the  United  States  through  tax  reduction 
and  sustained  growth,  together  with  the  de- 
velopment of  far  larger,  far  more  eflSclent 
and  far  more  flexible  capital  markets  abroad. 
While  there  has  be«n  some  encouraging 
progress  in  both  of  these  directions,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

These  are,  of  course,  long-run  measures, 
£md  their  influence  on  capital  flows  must  be 
expected  to  emerge  only  slowly.  For  the 
time  being,  the  existing  disequilibrium — and 
the  vu-gency  of  reducing  our  deficit — has  re- 
quired that  we  seek  the  cooperation  of  ovu" 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  as 
well  as  of  our  Industrial  firms,  in  voluntarily 
reducing  the  flow  of  capital  abroad.  The 
response  of  those  asked  to  participate  in  this 
1  voluntary  program  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. The  effects  are  already  clearly  visible 
both  In  the  foreign  exchange  markets  and 
In  our  preliminary  payments  statistics  which 
point  to  a  sharp  and  favorable  change  since 
mid-February.  But  two  swallows  don't  make 
a  Summer.  We  need  a  considerable  period 
of  balance  "to  offset  the  deflclts  of  the  past. 
We  know  we  can  count  on  yoior  cooperation 
In  achieving  this  vitally  needed  result. 

But  the  success  of  our  present  program 
does  not,  of  course,  meet  the  basic  problem. 
The  nations  of  the  free  world,  working  to- 
gether, must  develop  better  means  for  in- 
fluencing capital  flows  within  a  basic  frame- 
work of  free  markets  and  national  objec- 
tives— and  without  placing  Intolerable  bur- 
dens either  upon  monetary  policy  or  upon 
the  resources  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

We  must  be  under  no  lllu.sion  that  a  dif- 
ferent or  improved  International  monet  irv 
system  could  In  any  way  eliminate  the  need 
for  adjusting  these  flows.  But  these  two 
questions  are  nonetheless  related,  for  one  of 
the  basic  functions  of  the  international  mon- 
etary system  Is  to  provide  sufficient  means 
for  financing  deficits  and  surpluses  to  per- 
mit the  working  out  of  an  orderly  process 
of  adjustment. 

This  linkage  between  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment and  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  source  of  much 
of  the  confusion  and  difficulty  evident  in  re- 
cent international  efforts  to  develop  a  com- 
mon approach  toward  the  further  evolution 
of  the  international  payments  system.  All 
the  major  countries  are  fully  agreed,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  need  for  developing  an  assured 
method  of  generating  international  liquidity 
In  adequate,  but  no  excessive,  amounts  as 
world  trade  and  production  increases  over 
the  years  ahead.  This  much  clearly  emerged 
from  the  studies  of  the  group  of  10  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  last  year. 
'  But  in  recent  months,  there  has  been  little 
progress  toward  more  fconcrete  agreement  on 
methods  and  approaches.  The  pronounced 
divergencies  in  view  that  have  become  evi- 
dent can.  I  believe,  be  traced  In  good  part  to 
quite  different  assumptions  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  International  monetary  reform  to 
the  current  U.S.  payments  deficit. 

The  overriding  need,  in  one  European  view, 
is  to  develop  a  mechanism  which  would  force 
a  prompt  end  to  our  payments  of  deficits. 
We  fully  agree  with  these  European  friends 
on  the  necessity  for  achieving  early  balance 
In  our  International  accounts.  And  we  In- 
tend to  achieve  this  goal  by  our  own  actions, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  cover  all  aspects 
of  our  payments  problem. 

But,  In  assessing  the  problems  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system,  our  concern 
and  that  of  a  number  of  other  countries  has 
been  to  look  toward  the  future,  when  there 
will  no  longer  be  an  American  payments 
deficit  pumping  dollars  Into  the  reserves  of 
other  countries.  So  the  thrust  of  our  think- 
ing has  been  to  find  the  best  way  of  develop- 
ing supplementary  means  of  providing  the 


liquidity  that  Is  likely  to  be  needed.  We  feel 
that  this  can  only  be  done  gradually  and  by 
building  on  what  we  now  have.  And  we 
emphatically  disagree  with  the  thesis  re- 
cently propounded  in  some  quarters  which 
would  turn  back  the  clock  and  embrace  an 
outmoded  and  highly  restrictive  system— « 
system  that  would  surely  cripple  the  growth 
of  international  trade  and  commerce  as  our 
deficit  was  ended. 

Under  the  circumstances,  with  these  broad 
differences  of  approach,  any  final  resolution 
of  the  variety  of  Issues  that  have  been  raised 
seems  to  me  highly  unlikely  until  the  United 
States  has  brought  its  International  |)ay. 
ments  Into  balance.  As  that  Is  done  It  will 
become  less  and  less  easy  to  Ignore  the  po- 
tential need  for  supplementary  sources  of 
reserve  assets  and  International  credit  facil- 
ities. Meanwhile,  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming technical  studies  are  well  underway 
under  the  auspices  of  the  group  of  10,  help- 
Ing  to  clarify  the  Issues  and  to  evaluate 
alternative  techniques.  Tliese  studies  will, 
I  believe,  provide  the  basis  for  timely  agree- 
ments on  ways  and  means  for  Improving  the 
present  naonetary  system  well  in  advance 
of  any  urgent  need. 

In  looking  back  on  the  past  4  years,  and 
on  the  postwar  period  as  a  whole,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  present  system- 
anchored  on  gold  and  the  dollar,  and  effec- 
tively supplemented  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund — has  served  the  world  well. 
The  extremes  of  Inflation  and  deflation  char- 
acteristic of  other  postwar  periods  have  been 
avoided.  Barriers  to  trade  have  been  lowered 
or  removed.  And,  in  this  environment,  the 
vast  productive  capabilities  of  the  free  world 
have  been  released  to  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

The  challenge  for  the  future  Is  to  build 
further  on  this  system,  recognizing  its  po- 
tential weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  but 
preserving  the  elements  of  strength  and 
flexibility  that  have  contributed  so  much 
to  our  progress. 

In  this  area,  as  In  the  area  of  adjusting 
capital  flows,  I  have  no  fixed  blueprint  to 
offer  to  those  who  will  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing  solutions.  I  remain 
confident,  however,  that  solutions  can  and 
will  be  found,  provided  only  that  the  United 
States  discharges  Its  own  Immediate  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  full  strength  of  the 
dollar  as  the  world's  primary  reserve  cur- 
rency by  achieving  an  early  balance  in  Its 
International  accounts.  And  with  the  help 
of  you  gentlemen  that  Is  exactly  what  we 
are  going  to  do. 
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CHIEF  AIM  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY SHOULD  BE  TO  ENCOURAGE 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  WORLD  OF 
INDEPENDENT,  VIABLE  NATIONS 

Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  jA 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex-  m 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  J 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frqm 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pentagon  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  chief  aim  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  encourage  the  evolution  of  s 
world  of  independent,  viable  nations,  all 
or  most  of  whom  would  look  upon  our 
country  with  respect,  if  not  friendship, 
and  as  a  consequence  would  tend  to  pat- 
tern their  cultures  in  the  mold  of  the  free 
society. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Pentagon's  job  to 
implement  this  foreign  policy.  Wars  are 
not  wholly  military.    There  are  human 
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and  psychological  aspects,  and  the  battle 
for  men's  minds  is  frequently  more  im- 
portant than  the  military. 

The  use  of  gas  in  Vietnam  is  a  step 
backwards  of  incalculable  magnitude.  It 
is  not  worthy  of  our  great  Nation.  Its 
military  value  cannot  possibly  counter- 
balance the  wave  of  disapproval  and  dis- 
may that  has  swept  the  world. 

I  found  this  morning's  comments  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  particularly  appropriate,  and 
the  texts  of  the  editorials  follow : 
Gas  (Nonlethal)  in  Vietnam 

The  United  States,  In  steady  escalation  of 
"  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  is  now  revealed  to 
have  employed  a  nonlethal  gas.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  argue,  as  American  military  and 
civilian  spokesmen  do.  that  military  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  with  fewer  casualties 
by  using  a  gas  that  doeS  not  kill. 

This  argument  overlooks  one  vital  factor; 
and  it  displays,  at  the  very  least,  a  lack  of 
imagination  somewhere  in  the  top  echelons 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  People — ordinary  peo- 
ple everywhere — .have  a  strong  psychological 
revulsion.  If  not  horror,  at  the  Idea  of  any 
kind  of  poisonous  gas,  even  a  temporarily  dis- 
abling type  that  only  causes  extreme  discom- 
fort including  nausea  and  diarrhea  when 
used  against  ordinarily  healthy  adults.  But 
even  this  kind  of  gas  can  be  fatal  to  the  very 
young,  the  very  old  and  those  111  of  heart  and 
lung  ailments. 

In  Vietnam,  gas  was  supplied  and  sanc- 
tioned by  white  men  against  Asians.  This  is 
something  that  no  Asian,  Communist  or  not, 
will  forget.  No  other  country  has  employed 
such  a  weapon  in  recent  warfare.  If  the 
United  States  believed  that  people  every- 
where would  be  logical  and  "sensible"  and 
would  understand  that  nonlethal  gas  con- 
stitutes really  only  another  form  of  warfare - 
and  even  a  relatively  humane  one,  somedne 
has  blundered  grievously. 

War,  as  Clausewitz  said,  "is  only  a  part  of 
political  Intercourse,  therefore  by  no  means 
an  Independent  thing  In  Itself."  It  Is  stupid 
to  lay  the  United  States  open  to  a  moral  con- 
demnation that  Is  not  conflned  to  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  United  States  claims  to  be  flghting  In 
Vietnam  for  freedom,  right.  Justice,  and  other 
moral  principles,  as  well  as  against  commu- 
nism and  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  By  using  a  nox- 
ious gas — even  of  a  nonlethal  type — the 
Johnson  administration  Is  falling  back  to- 
ward the  old  axiom  that  all's  fair  in  war. 
But  this  happens  to  be  a  war  In  which  the 
moral  stature  of  the  United  States  Is  at  least 
as  vital  as  bullets,  shells  and  bombs.  Gas  is 
a  wretched  means  to  achieve  even  the  most 
valid  ends. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Blackening  Oub  Name 
It  Is  difficult  to  find  out  how  much  damage 
napalm  and  gas  are  doing  the  enemy  but  It  Is 
not  hard  to  And  out  how  much  damage  they 
are  doing  us.  Our  own  Defense  Establish- 
ment, every  time  it  employs  or  permits  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  employ  these  weapons, 
IS  doing  an  Injury  to  the  good  name  of  this 
country. 

If  these  weapons  were  being  employed  with 
decisive  effect,  perhaps  their  use  might  be 
condoned  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  a  hard 
and  brutal  war,  but  in  this  situation  there 
IS  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knovplng  that 
^ey  produced  impressive  results.  They  have 
been  employed  Just  enough  to  bring  down 
upon  this  couhlry  the  rebuke  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  hkve  been  utilized  Just  enough 
to  hold  our  country  up  to  reproach.  They 
nave  been  resorted  to  Just  often  enough  to 
mpose  upon  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  an 
impossible  propaganda  disadvantage. 


The  argiunent  that  the  nontoxic  gas  is  more 
merciful  than  antipersonnel  weapons  has 
some  mMit,  but  not  much.  The  trouble  Is 
that  although  the  gas  may  not  be  poison, 
the  word  is,  and  all  the  propaganda  resources 
in  the  world  cannot  explain  away  Its  employ- 
ment as  an  act  of  Christian  charity  and  hu- 
manitarian mercy.  The  use  of  napalm 
against  gun  emplacements  is  debatable,  but 
its  employment  against  villages  is  Indefen- 
sible and  the  difficulty  of  confining  it  to  com- 
bat installations  so  great  as  to  dictate  that 
It  be  not  used  at  all. 

We  hope  that  President  Johnson  will  order 
the  Defense  Department  to  forgo  the  use  of 
all  gas  and  napalm  In  this  war  theater  at 
once.  The  j>eople  of«thls  country  are  pre- 
pared for  and  equal  to  the  hard  measiires 
that  war  dictates,  when  those  measures  are 
clearly  inescapable  and  unavoidable  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  military  purpose.  They  will 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  such  weapons 
where  alternate  means  of  defense  exist.  If 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  can  only  be  won 
by  losing  our  good  name,  Americans  who  have 
patiently  supported  the  struggle  will  waver 
in  their  purpose.  Mr.  President,  let  tis  stop 
all  use  of  napalm  and  gas  in  South  Vietnam 
at  once. 


OPPRESSION     OF     MINORITIES     IN 
TRANSYLVANIA 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  TMr.  Feighan]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
persecution  and  oppression  of  minorities 
by  the  Communist  regime  in  Rumania 
has  reached  serious  proportions  and 
deserves  to  be  condemned  publicly  by  the 
Congress.  The  minorities  affected  are 
the  Hungai-ians  and  Saxons  who  have 
lived  for  centuries  in  Transylvania  which 
is  now  under  Rumanian  jurisdiction. 

The  subtle  but  nonetheless  cruel  and 
harsh  plan  of  persecution  launched 
against  these  minorities  has  caused 
grave  concern  among  many  Americans 
whose  relatives  and  friends  are  the 
victims.  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  is  devoted 
to  an  expose  of  the  tactics  used  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Rumania.  Many 
correspondents  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  Transylvania  have  re- 
turned with  an  abundance  of  criticism 
of  what  they  have  seen. 

The  theoi-y  of  communism  makes 
extravagant  claims  about  the  equal 
treatment  of  all  people  and  is  partic- 
ularly critical  of  mistreatment  of 
minorities.  But  the  practice  of  com- 
munism is  a  far  cry  from  the  promises  of 
its  theory.  What  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist regime  is  doing  to  the  minorities 
in  Transylvania  follows  a  well-estab- 
lished habit  of  all  Communist  regimes. 
Oppression  of  human  rights  is  a  standard 
practice  for  all  under  their  control  and 
certain  elemejats  of  the  population  are 
singled  out  for  particularly  harsh  treat- 
ment. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  Ru- 
manian people  for  the  persecution  they 
have  suffered  at  the  Jiajids  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  cont^j^  of  their  country. 


We  are  aware  that  neither  tiie  Commu- 
nist Party  nor  the  government  installed 
by  force  in  Rumania  represents  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  people.  The  fault 
for  persecution  of  minorities  in  Transyl- 
vania rests  solely  upon  the  Commimist 
Party  of  Rumania  which,  as  is  well 
known,  controls  every  facet  of  life  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
House  Resolution  290  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  an  opportunity  to  condemn  publicly 
the  oppressive  practices  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Rumania  against  the 
Hungarian  and  Saxon  minorities  in 
Transylvania.  My  resolution  requests 
the  President  to  use  his  good  office  in 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
bring  relief  to  these  persecuted  minori- 
ties. • 

I  hope  the  House  wUl  act  favorably  and 
soon  on  this  matter. 


ADDRESS  OF  EDWIN  M.  HOOD 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  mid-February,  Edwin  M.  Hood,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America  discussed  the  uncertain  state  o;f 
our  maritime  position  in  the  world.  His 
speech  was  delivered  to  the  Propeller 
Club  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  whose  members 
are  capable,  leading  personalities  in  port 
and  allied  activities  in  Oregon.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Hood  is  informative  and 
his  views  are  worth  the  closest  considera- 
tion. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  address  in  the 
Record. 

A  FoRMmABLE  Maritime  Challenge 
(Speech  by  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president.  Ship* 
builders   Coxmcil   of   America,   before  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Portland,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Feb.  13,1965) 

As  a  major  power,  the  United  States,  Is 
geographically  isolated  from  much  of  the 
world.  The  oceans  virtually  surround  us. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  time  of  emergency 
95  percent  of  all  materials  would  haye  to  be 
moved  by  sea.  The  Importance  of  seapower 
should  thus  be  self-evident. 

Without  a  strong  Navy,  supported  by  a 
complementary  strong  merchant  marine,  un- 
der its  own  control  in  such  time  of  emer- 
gency, the  United  States  could  well  be  fenced 
off  from  its  allies  and  oversea  bases.  With 
the  tremendous  buildup  of  naval  and  mer- 
chant strength  presently  taking  placer  else- 
where in  the  world,  particularly  in  Russia, 
the  case  for  an  effective  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine— at  defensible  costs — on  the  grounds 
of  national  and  international  security  alone 
is  overwhelming. 

With  others,  we  of  the  private  shipyard 
industry  have  long  believed  that  the  marl- 
time  needs  of  our  country  must  be  consid- 
ered, evaluated  and  fulfilled  within  the 
framework  of  total  seapower  requirements. 
In  that  sense,  seapower  is  recognized  as  in- 
cluding merchant  ships  as  well  as  naval 
vessels,  shipyard  capacity,  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  ability  to  use  geography  and 
the  oceans  to  advance  national  objectives. 
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To  us,  all  of  these  separate  parta  must  be 
coordinated  to  enhance  our  national  in- 
terests, and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  we 
have  continued  to  reconunend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Advisory  Commission 
on  Seapower  Superiority.  The  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee,  worthy  though  its  pur- 
poses may  be.  Is  directed  to  only  a  single 
facet  of  our  present  seapower  dilemma. 

Here  is  what  I  mean  by  a  sea-power 
dllenama. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  rapidly  to 
control  the  oceans  and  trade  routes  of  the 
world.  As  a  naval  power,  she  Is  already  sec- 
ond only  to  the  United  States.  As  a  mari- 
time power,  experts  predict  she  will  sur- 
pass the  United  States  In  less  than  2  years. 
Because  of  her  enormous  fleet  expansion  pro- 
gram, the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  be  able  to 
manipulate  ocean  freight  rates  at  will,  and 
through  a  superiority  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  ships  in-being  and  mobility,  she  will  be 
well  on  the  road  to  economic  domination  of 
the  world,  and  the  weight  of  numbers  will 
soon  begin  to  tell. 

As  of  November  1,  1964,  673  merchant  ves- 
sels of  various  sizes  and  types — mostly  dry 
cargo  ships  and  tankers — totaling  6,450,000 
pennyweight  were  on  order  or  under  con- 
struction for  the  Soviet  Union.  With  her 
own  shipyards  fully  utilized,  this  tremcn- 
*dous  building  program  is  being  accomplished 
by  awards  of  sizable  contracts  to  shipyards 
in  East  Germany,  England,  Finland,  Holland, 
Hungary,  Japan,  Norway,  Poland,  Sweden, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

As  of  December  1,  1964,  there  were  40  com- 
mercial vessels,  totaling  about  615,000  penny- 
weight, on  order  or  under  construction  in  the 
United  States.  These  Involved  3  tankers,  34 
cargo  vessels,  and  3  ferryboats.  In  other 
words,  the  Russians  are  building  16  times 
as  many  merchant  ships  as  we  are.  In  terms 
of  tonnage,  they  are  outbuilding  us  by  a 
ration  of  better  than  10  to  1.  And,  I  might 
add,  the  Soviet  Union  is  committing  large 
domestic  resources  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  foreign  exchange  to  enlarging  Its 
merchant  fleet. 

While  the  Communists  are  building  a  new 
and  modern  seapower  potential,  almost  half 
of  our  naval  fleet  is  comp>osed  of  vessels  20 
years  of  ago  and  older.  In  less  than  2  years, 
more  than  two- thirds  of  our  Navy  fleet  will 
be  over  age.  About  90  percent  of  all  U.S.- 
flag  dry  cargo  ships  and  55  percent  of  our 
U.S. -flag  tankers  are  20  years  of  age  or  older. 
Our  fleet  of  dry  cargo  ships  engaged  in 
domestic  trades  is  virtually  extinct.  The 
average  age  of  the  ships  in  our  Great  Lakes 
fleet  is  47  years.  Our  private  shipyards 
are  more  than  50  percent  Idle.  And,  U.S.- 
flag  shipping  is  carrying  only  5  percent  of  our 
export  and  important  commercial  cargoes. 

This  comparative  Inventory  of  seapower 
reoources  presents  at  onc«  a  threat  and  a 
challenge.  ^ 

Two  months  ago,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  defined  sea- 
power as  including  both  merchant  and  naval 
vessels  plus  "the  mix  of  military,  technologi- 
cal, and  industrial  capabilities  related  to  the 
sea  which  crosscuts  and  Intersects  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  society."  He  said  "the 
sciences  of  the  sea  may  be  on  the  threshold 
of  an  era  of  enormous  expansion"  and  called 
for  "a  renaissance  of  American  maritime 
capability." 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  that  a  maritime 
renaissance  must  be  approached  with  the 
objective  of  obtaining  a  dollar's  value  for 
every  dollar  spent.  This  objective,  however, 
should  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  not 
how  much  or  how  cheap,  but  how  good. 
From  what  I  have  already  outlined,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  quality  of  our  total  sea- 
power effort  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

But,  when  we  talk  about  cost,  to  what  do 
we  really  refer?  Surely  not  only  the  finan- 
cial statements  showing  the  dollar  value  of 
assistance  given  by  the  Government. 


Nothing  creates  such  a  wide  diversity  of 
employment,  in  such  a  variety  of  other  In- 
dustries and  geographic  locations  as  does  the 
construction  of  a  ship.  Furthermore,  mari- 
time activities  represent  a  joint  venture  un- 
dertaken by  Government  and  Industry,  for 
the  public  good,  and  much  is  returned  to 
the  taxpayer  and  the  Public  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  employment,  tax  revenues,  trade, 
balance  of  International  payments,  and  na- 
tional security. 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  In  1957,  the  then 
Maritime  Administrator  demonstrated  with 
actual  experience  statistics  reflecting  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  generated  tax  revenues  and  other  offsets 
on  the  other  hand,  that  U.S.  maritime  activi- 
ties, from  1936  through  1957,  had  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  not  one  red  cent.  No 
doubt  the  same  case  could  be  made  today. 

A  regiment  of  economists  and  account- 
ants, however,  could  not  unravel  and  esti- 
mate the  true  financial  cost,  or  take  Into 
proper  account  the  multitude  of  indirect 
advantages  to  a  nation  building  and  oper- 
ating its  own  merchant  marine.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  to  be  decided  at  this  point  and 
time  in  history  would  appropriately  seem  to 
be  "what  Is  the  present  and  possible  future 
cost  to  this  Nation  of  not  having  an  ade- 
quate shipbuilding  and  shipping  capa- 
bility?" We  of  the  private  shipyard  Industry 
suggest  that  this  cost  may  well  be  beyond 
all  comprehension. 

Admiral  McDonald  also  said  In  his  speech 
before  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  In  New  York  on  November 
13,  1964,  thijt  "each  generation  of  Americans 
takes  a  perverse  delight  In  scuttling  the 
merchant  marine." 

Even  at  this  moment,  there  are  those  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  who  are  valiantly 
trying  to  promote  the  notion  that  all  or  part 
of  the  ships  for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
should  be  constructed  In  foreign  shipyards 
rather  than  in  U.S.  shipyards.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  any  such  Idea  seem  to  have 
escaped  them.  Their  proposed  actions,  If 
put  Into  motion,  could  lead  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  private  shipyard  In- 
dustry and  ultimately  to  the  complete 
demise  of  U,S.-flag  shipping.  The  destiny  of 
our  cherished  way  of  life  could  well  be  at 
stake. 

It  should  be  almost  axiomatic  that  under 
existing  world  tensions,  and  with  the  rapid 
technological  progress  taking  place  on  so 
many  different  fronts,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  become  dependent,  even 
slightly,  on  other  nations  to  provide  modern 
ships  for  our  merchant  marine.  Obviously, 
any  "build  abroad"  or  "buy  abroad"  alterna- 
tive for  our  shipbuilding  and  shipping  re- 
quirements would  only  aggravate  the  pres- 
ent situation,  lead  to  ftu-ther  deterioration 
in  the  Nation's  maritime  i>osture,  and  se- 
verely weaken  our  seapower  capability. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began  his 
1938  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  with  this  statement:  "I 
present  to  the  Congress  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  the  United  States  should  have  an 
adequate  merchant  marine.  To  me  there 
are  three  reasons  for  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  In  substance,  they 
were  national  security,  national  economy, 
and  national  prestige.  Last  week,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  President  Johnson,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  Indicated  that 
he  would  soon  send  to  the  Congress  a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine.  As  he  ap- 
proaches this  formidable  task,  we  hope  he 
will  present  these  three  affirmative  reasons 
as  to  why  the  United  States  should  have  an 
adequate  shipyard  Industry: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that 
from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  a  ship- 
building capability  In  this  country  is  essen- 
tial. If  a  shipbuilding  capability  Is  essen- 
tial. It  follows  that  the  capability  to  repair 
and  overhaul  ships  Is  equally  essential. 


2.  Shlward  activities  generate  Jobs,  equip, 
ment  §jnes,  and  production  of  material  la 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

3.  If  shipbuilding  work  is  purchased 
abroad,  these  Jobs  and  their  consequent  eco- 
nomic effects  disappear — U.S.  Treasury  re- 
ceipts decline  accordingly  and  the  balance  ol 
international  payments  Is  adversely  affected, 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  put  It  more 
concisely  on  November  13  last  when  he  said: 

"We  all  know  that  the  more  ships  we  have 
constructed  for  us  In  other  lands  and  the 
more  foreign  bottoms  we  use  to  transport 
our  exports  and  imports,  the  less  need  we 
have  for  shipyards  in  our  own  country.  This, 
of  course,  means  slow  but  certain  death  of 
those  precious  skills  and  know-how  so  essen- 
tial to  any  seapov/er  Industry.  This  we 
cannot  afford.  We  must  become  vitally — let 
me  repeat,  vitally — concerned  with  preserv- 
ing and  maintaining  our  repository  of  trained 
manpower  resources  found  in  our  shipyard 
facilities. 

"The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious.  Prom 
this  bank  of  sea  technology  will  come  the 
hundreds  of  specialized  ship  types  we  need 
to  hold  our  status  In  the  world.  And  If  thl! 
talent  bank  be  sufficient,  we  can,  in  the  fu- 
ture, prevent  the  mad  scramble  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  to  get  our  seapower  cabin  In 
order." 

Even  more  concisely,  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  In  1641  proclaimed  that 
the  building  of  ships  was  "of  great  Impor- 
tance for  the  common  good."  But,  the  build- 
ing of  ships  in  the  context  of  modern  days, 
still  "of  great  Importance  for  the  common 
good,"  Is  a  vital  taproot  of  vast  national 
strength. 

The  question  of  size  of  the  merchant  fleet, 
the  degree  of  reasonable  control  of  the  seas, 
and  the  degree  of  control  over  our  own  trade 
and  commerce,  together  with  the  effective 
competitive  use  of  merchant  shipping  to  off- 
set our  adversaries,  are  proper  matters  for 
high  national  strategy  determinations.  The 
use  of  the  merchant  fleet  as  an  economic 
weapon,  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  noT 
doing,  should  be  given  to  priority  considera- 
tion by  the  best  authorities  of  the  United 
States  on  a  coordinated  basis.  No  country 
In  history  has  ever  held  a  leading  position 
without  at  the  same  time  holding  a  reason- 
ably dominant  position  on  the  seas.  The  re- 
lationship between  seapower,  shipping,  and 
shipyards  Is  equally  historic.  The  sum  of 
commercial  ship  operations — use  and  deploy- 
ment— plus  shipyard  capacity  and  efficient 
use,  then,  must  be  contained  proportionately 
In  the  total  concept  of  seapower. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  a  program  for 
maritime  renaissance  be  carried  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  Government  and  to  the  citi- 
zenry. To  this  end,  we  again  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Seapower  Superiority,  composed 
of  knowledgeable  persons  from  both  public 
and  private  life,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending requisite  steps  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  will  long  maintain  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas.  Only  on  a  top-level,  co- 
ordinated basis  can  this  basic  challenge  tx 
faced  effectively,  realistically,  and  reason- 
ably. We  fervently  hope  that  this  concept 
win  be  included  In  the  emerging  design  for 
the  Great  Society. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE 

INTER-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  AND 

SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
November  30  and  December  12,  of  ^^ 
year,  the  Inter-American  Economic  anii 
Social    Council— lA-ECOSOC— held  Its 
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third  armual  meeting  to  review  develop- 
ments under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Lima,  Peru.  lA-ECOSOC  is  one  of  the 
three  dependent  organs  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States — OAS — and  has 
provided  since  1961  inter- American  mul- 
tilateral direction  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
my  colleague,  Congressman  Armistead 
Selden,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  conference  last  December. 
Congressman  Selden  is  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Subcommittee 
on  Inter- American  Affairs.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs was  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  delegation. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  pre- 
paratory 1  week  meeting  at  the  expert 
level  preceding  the  meeting  at  the  min- 
isterial level.  The  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
ministerial  meeting  was  headed  by  the 
very  able  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Thomas  C.  Mann,  recently 
nominated  by  the  President  for.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator  William  D. 
Rogers  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
meeting  of  experts.  The  quality  of  the 
work  of  both  of  these  men  deserves  high 
commendation.  Certainly,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  due  in 
large  part  to  their  experienced  and  ef- 
fective leadership. 

The  climate  of  the  conference  was 
both  positive  and  optimistic.  The  meet- 
ing saw  the  launching  of  a  new  Special 
Development  Assistance  Fund,  to  be  op- 
erated and  supported  on  a  multilateral 
basis.  The  statutes  of  the  Fund  and  its 
first  annual  budget  were  approved.  A 
number  of  participating  nations  pledged 
specific  contributions,  while  others  stated 
their  intention  to  pledge  specific  contri-' 
butions  in  the  near  future.  The  Fvmd, 
with  a  budget  of  about  $9  million  will 
support  a  number  of  multilateral  Alliance 
activities  including  technical  assistance 
for  planning,  technical  training  pro- 
grams, public  information,  and  technical 
assistance  for  institutional  development. 

The  lA-ECOSOC  also  considered  and 
approved  a  number  of  resolutions  in 
addition  to  the  statutes  and  budget  of  the 
Special  Development  Assistance  Fund. 
Among  these  were  requests  for  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress— CIAP— to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  certain  problems  such  as  external 
trade,  maritime  transport  charges  in  re- 
lation to  the  balance  of  payments, 
regional  integration  and  capital  flight, 
and  the  relationship  between  population 
growth  and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  reports  made 
at  thp  conference  was  the  Ministers'  esti- 
mation that  in  1964  for  the  first  time,  the 
average  per  capita  growth  rate  for  all  of 
^tin  America  would  equal  or  possibly 
exceed  the  target  rate— 21/2  percent  per 
^Pita  per  year— urged  in  the  Charter  of 
i^nta  del  Este.  They  also  noted  the 
substantial  increase— at  least  8  per- 
centr-in  export  earnings  which  will 
probably  materialize  in  1964.  when  all  the 
Statistics  become  available. 
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In  the  estimation  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican delegates,  however,  foreign  trade 
continues  to  be  a  major  problem,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  maintaining 
recent  price  increases  for  basic  com- 
modities. 

On  a  more  pessimistic  note,  concerning 
agriculture,  the  review  stated  "that  no 
great  progress  has  been  made,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  in  the  technical  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  increasing  agri- 
cultural productivity,  or  in  carrying 
out  programs  of  agrarian  reform." 

The  Ministers  stressed  the  need  to  pro- 
mote more  active  participation  in  the 
programs  for  development  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, including  rural  and  urban  commu- 
nities, labor  unions,  business  groups,  as 
well  as  government  instrumentalities. 
This  is  a  healthy  development,  in  my 
opinion,  and  demonstrates  a  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  social  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

In  the  housing  field,  lA-ECOSOC  rec- 
ognized the  important  efforts  which 
many  countries  have  already  made. 
However,  the  gap  between  requirements 
and  new  housing  construction  continues 
to  grow.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  greater  efforts  will  therefore 
be  necessary  in  this  field. 

The  Latin  American  delegations  were 
particularly  concerned  with  the  relative- 
ly slow  pace  of  regional  economic  inte- 
gration through  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association,  and  made  a  call 
for  early  action  to  accelerate  integra- 
tion through  existing  institutions.  By 
contrast,  the  Central  American  countries 
were  congratulated  on  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  the  completion  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market. 

The  general  satisfaction  expressed  by 
all  delegations  wiui  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  Inter- American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — CIAP — which  had 
been  created  by  lA-ECOSOC  the  year 
before,  was  a  highlight  of  the  discussion 
at  Lima.  CIAP  was  set  up  as  a  sort  of 
year-round  multilateral  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  lA-ECOSOC.  Among 
other  things,  it  conducted  for  the  first 
time  a  review  of  each  country's  perform- 
ance under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  country  review  process  is  the  heart 
of  the  economic  and  social  development 
programs  embodied  in  the  Alliance.  The 
concept  is  premised  on  the  thesis  that 
aid  is  useless  unless  the  recipient  coun- 
try has  developed  a  comprehensive  plan 
which  coordinates  development  prob- 
lems such  as  land  and  institutional  re- 
form with  monetary  and  fiscal  problems. 
This  was  not  done  a  few  years  ago  with 
regard  to  Brazil,  for  example.  The  re- 
sult? The  United  States  was  support- 
ing the  Brazilian  currency  during  a 
period  when  the  Brazilian  Government 
was  taking  no  steps  to  control  an  ex- 
tremely high  and  rapidly  growing  rate 
of  inflation. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  preoc- 
cupation of  Latin  American  member 
countries  with  external  trade  conditions 
and  prospects.  Of  course,  1964  was  a 
year  that  witnessed  considerable  inter- 
national attention  focused  on  the  trade 
problems  of  the  developing  nations.  This 
attention  centered  around  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
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opment — UNCTAD— held  in  Geneva, 
March  23  through  June  16,  1964.  Prior 
to  this  conference,  the  Latin  American 
nations  held  two  meetings,  the  first  at 
Brasilia  and  the  second  at  Alta  Gracia  in 
Argentina.  At  Brasilia,  the  government 
experts  considered  a  document  prepared 
by  the  secretariat  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America — ECLA.  The 
conclusions  adopted  at  this  meeting  were 
subsequently  reviewed  at  Alta  Gracia  by 
the  representatives  of  19  Latin  American 
countries  under  the  auspices  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  These 
meetings  were  intended  to  produce  a  con- 
sensus as  to  the  goals  of  the  UNCTAD. 

In  Lima,  most  spokesmen  were  critical 
of  what  they  feared  to  be  a  protectionist 
tendency  of  the  industrial  countries. 
Substantial  improvements  by  the  de- 
veloping countries,  both  in  export  earn- 
ings and  in  terms  of  trade  in  1964,  did  not 
prevent  considerable  concern  about  the 
future  trade  prospects  of  the  region. 

Underlying  theie  criticisms  is  a  con- 
cern which  has  been  explicit  in  inter- 
American  relations  for  the  last  three  dec- 
ades: The  Latin  American  nations,  their 
economies  oriented  toward  primary  prod- 
ucts, believe  that  the  trend  of  the  terms 
of  trade  is  moving  against  them  in  favor 
of  the  industrial  nations.  They  believe 
that  the  basic  trend  of  the  ratio  of  prices 
of  their  imports  as  compared  with  the 
earnings  of  their  exports  is  increasingly 
unfavorable.  Furthennore,  they  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  greater  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  as  their  im- 
ports increase  due  to  development  needs, 
imports  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
vitally  needed  machinery  and  machine 
products. 

An  obvious  answer  to  these  problems 
is  a  diversified  economy.  Even  partial 
industrialization,  however,  is  a  lengthy 
process,  especially  in  the  face  of  severe 
social  and  consequent  political  strains. 
The  one  immediate  answer  that  the  Latin 
Americans  see  to  this  problem  is  ex- 
panded exports  at  stable  world  markets 
at  higher  prices.  Under  the  umbrella 
of  favorable  world  markets,  the  develop- 
ing nations  believe  they  can  diversify 
and  expand  their  economies. 

Two  things  are  certain:  Most  Latin 
American  countries  do  not  earn  the  im- 
port credit  that  they  feel  they  need  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic 
growth;  and,  second,  they  believe  I  that 
the  answer  to  their  problems  lies  in  dome 
form  of  regulation  of  the  world  markets 
for  primary  goods  which  are  controlled 
in  one  way  or  another  by  the  industrial 
nations.  They  believe  primary  products 
are  sold  in  a  buyer's  market  whereas  m- 
dustrial  goods  are  sold  in  a  seller's 
market. 

It  is  obviously  very  frustrating  to  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  to  one's  problems 
is  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  other 
nations.  In  the  case  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  the  expression  to  their  frus- 
tration was  found  in  UNCTAD  and  the 
meetings  which  preceded  it. 

These  meetings  are  especially  signifi- 
cant because  they  portend  a  new  aline- 
ment  in  world  relations.  We  no  longer 
have  an  inter-American  dialog,  but  a 
world  duolog  with  industrial  nations 
more  or  less  alined  on  one  side  of  the 
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conversation  and  the  developing  nations 
alined  on  the  other. 

The  effects  of  this  alinement  were  cer- 
tainly felt  at  UNCTAD  where  the  de- 
veloping nations  clearly  dominated  the 
proceedings.  If  it  maintains  coherence, 
it  will  certainly  be  heard  again  in  in- 
ternational organizations  in  general  and 
in  inter- American  relations  in  particular. 
The  United  States  has  clearly  sup- 
ported efforts  of  economic  organization 
in  the  hemisphere,  such  as  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  and 
the  Central  American  Common  Market. 
These  groups  are  directed  toward  self- 
help  by  increasing  intraregional  trade. 
However,  they  also  represent  a  possible 
base  for  a  future  duolog  between  the 
north  and  the  south. 

I  beheve  that  several  important  ob- 
servations can  be  made  about  this  con- 
ference: 

First.  The  Latin  American  govern- 
ments remain  keenly  sensitive  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  wide  price  fluctuations  of 
their  principal  export  commodities  may 
cause  a  recurrence  of  serious  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  thus  wiping  out  their 
own  efforts  and  the  potential  develop- 
ment progress  supported  by  external  as- 
sistance. 

Second.  The  annual  review  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  becoming  more 
effective  with  each  meeting.  This  year 
-  the  conference  spent  much  less  time 
talking  about  external  assistance  and 
more  trying  to  advance  reform  and  de- 
velopment. 

Third.  The  Lima  meetings  gave  the 
clear  impression  that  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  Latin  America  are  be- 
coming firmly  committed  to  the  princi- 
ples and  objectives  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

Foiuth.  The  work  of  CIAP  in  its  first 
year  of  operation  basically  satisfied  the 
expectations  of  the  delegations.  The 
general  feeling  was  -that  the  Committee 
had  given  the  Alliance  better  cohesion 
and  a  decided  multilateral  direction. 
The  report  of  CIAP  to  lA-ECOSOC  was 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  debate  at  the 
meetings. 

Fifth.  Finally,  as  crucial  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  trade  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are,  I  believe  that  more  attention 
must  be  given  social  problems,  such  as 
public  education,  during  the  LA-ECOSOC 
meetings.  In  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment, public  expectations  are  going  to 
exceed  accomplishment,  substantial 
though  that  accomplishment  may  be. 
Consequently,  the  pressure  for  stopgap 
solutions  which  may  be  more  illusory 
than  real  will  be  great. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  such  solutions 
can  only  be  avoided  by  accompanying 
economic  progress  with  sound  Social  re- 
form. lA-ECOSOC  presents  the' nations 
of  the  hemisphere  with  an  opportimity 
to  examine  the  practical  problems  in- 
volved in  social  reform.  I  hope  more  of 
the  Council's  time  will  be  spent  doing  so 
in  the  future.  Just  as  meaningful  eco- 
nomic development  depends  in  the  ulti- 
mate on  a  stable  political  framework, 
stable  democratic  E>olitical  institutions 
depend  In  the  long  rim  on  a  sound  foun- 
dation of  social  justice. 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OP  THE 
HUNGARIAN  MINORITY  IN  TRAN- 
SYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.    Mr.  Speaker,  several 
of  my  colleagues  have  referred  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Transylvania,   now   a  Rumanian  prov- 
ince, during  the  2d  session  of  the  last 
Congress.    They  included  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [M^  Ashbrook]. 
It  remains  a  fact  that  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Government,  despite  its  dif- 
ferences on  economic  and  ideological  in- 
terpretations  with   Soviet   Russia,   has 
stepped     up     its     repressive     measures 
against  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Tran- 
sylvania for  the  past  7  years,  and  no  end 
to  these  measures  is  in  sight.    Yet,  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania  is 
numerous  and  culturally  and  scientifi- 
cally   probably    the   most    constructive 
element    in    the    province.      Even    ac- 
cording to  the  Rumanian  census  of  1956, 
its  number  reaches  1.65  million,  more 
than  the  population  of  many  newly  inde- 
pendent nations. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Himgarian  mi- 
nority in  Transylvania  started  already 
in  1945-46  when  Rumania  acquired  a 
pro-Communist,  later  a  fully  Commu- 
nist, regime.  Former  leaders  of  the  mi- 
nority were  jailed  or  slain,  and  the  re- 
maining Hungarian  middle  classes  were 
robbed  of  their  livelihood  and  forced  to 
live  outside  of  Transylvania  under  sub- 
human conditions  as  deportees.  A  Com- 
munist organization  was  superimposed 
upon  the  minority.  A  Hungarian  bishop 
was  imprisoned,  and  to  this  day  he  is 
kept  under  houfee  arrest. 

However,  until  1957,  the  persecution 
was  part  of  a  great  campaign  against  all 
non-Communist  and  anti-Communist 
elements  in  Rumania  and  many  Ru- 
manians also  shared  the  fate  of  their 
Hungarian  counterparts  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

In  the  Stalinist  period,  the  Gheorghiii- 
Dej  government  insisted  that  Commu- 
nist rule  had  solved  the  nationality  prob- 
lem in  Transylvania  by  granting  "equal- 
ity" to  the  Himgarian  and  other  minor- 
ities. A  "Magyar  autonomous  province" 
was  created  and  Hungarian  schools  were 
generally  maintained,  though  they  had  to 
teach  Communist  propaganda  in  order  to 
indoctrinate  the  youth. 

However,  even  this  1952  solution  re- 
mained inadequate.  The  Magyar  au- 
tonomous province  included  only  about 
one-third  of  the  Hungarians  living  in 
Transylvania,  that  part  of  Rumania 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Hungary. 
Deportations  of  "class  aliens"  and  the 
settlement  of  Rumanian  refugees  from 
Bessarabia — which  was  ceded  to  the 
Soviet  Union — slowly  changed  the  com- 
position of  the  city  population  of  Kolozs- 
var,  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  Nagy- 
varad — Oradea — and  other  centers  from 
a  predominantly  Hungarian  to  a  mixed 
or  Rumanian  one. 

Even  this  relatively  mild  situation  was 
altered  by  1957.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1956  the  Hungarian  population  In 


Hungary  rose  against  their  Communist 
masters  and  against  the  intervening 
Red  Army.  During  the  10  days  of 
success  of  this  fight  for  freedom  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians  were  also  in 
a  state  of  ferment  and  unrest.  Demon- 
strations occurred  in  three  major  areas. 
Army  units  composed  of  Rumanians 
alone  had  to  occupy  the  cities  and  the 
Magyar  province  in  order  to  prevent 
uprisings.  The  Rumanian  Army  as  such 
could  not  be  used  against  the  rebellious 
Hungarians  in  Hungary,  mainly  because 
of  the  questionable  loyalty  of  the  Hun- 
garian components. 

Staggering  blows  of  the  Gheorghiu- 
Dej  regime  hit  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  Transylvania  in  1957  and  early  1958. 
First,  hundreds  of  Hungarians,  Com- 
munists and  non-Communists,  were  ar- 
rested  in   1957  upon  charges  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Hungarian  rebels  of 
1956.    Those  arrested  included  the  more 
nationally    conscious    members    of   the 
Hungarian    section    of  .the    Rumanian 
Communist  Party.     Only  in  Kolozsvar 
scores  of  them  were  put  to  a  show  trial 
and  over  several  of  them  were  executed. 
Realistic  figures  of  those  executed  in  the 
purges  is  estimated  in  the  hundreds  and 
those  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms,  in 
the  thousands.    Even  those  not  arrested 
were  often  removed  from  their  positions 
on   local   administration    and   many  a 
Hungarian  Communist  in  Transylvania 
had  to  make  public  self-criticism  stating 
that  he  had  succumbed  to  bourgeoise 
nationalism.     The  terror  was  used  to 
abolish  Hungarian  educational  institu- 
tions.    In  early    1958  students  of  the 
Bolyai  Hungarian  University  at  Kolozs- 
var— Cluj — "petitioned"  the  administra- 
tion to  merge  with  the  Rumanian  Babes 
University  in  the  same  city  in  order  "to 
avoid  cultural  isolation."     The  college 
at      Nagyenyed — Aiud — followed      suit. 
After  a  dramatic  meeting,  in  May,  1958, 
the  Bolyai  University  faculty  voted  the 
merger,  after  which  three  of  the  partic- 
ipating   professors    committed    suicide. 
Today.  Hungarian  literature  is  taught 
in    Hungarian    language    only    at    the 
Bolyai-Babes  University,  and  the  pro- 
portion   of    Rumanian-Hungarian   stu- 
dents is  about  three  to  one  there. 

The  Bolyai  University  was  not  the  only 
victim  of  the  purges  begun  in  1958.  In 
most  Hungarian  grade  and  high  schools, 
parallel  Rumanian  sections  were  intro- 
duced. It  took  usually  between  3  to 
5  years  of  bribing  and  intimidation  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  make  the 
parents  and  students  apply  for  a  merger 
of  the  Hungarian  sections  with  the  Ru- 
manian ones  into  one  Rumanian  school. 
Today,  there  are  hardly  any  high  schools 
and  only  a  small  number  of  grade  schools 
where  Hungarian  is  the  language  of  in- 
struction. Even  in  purely  Hungarian 
areas,  Hungarian  is  only  taught  as  a  for- 
eign language.  In  practice,  because  of 
the  mergers,  only  the  first-born  sons  of 
the  Hungarian  families  are  still  sent  to 
Hungarian  schools,  as  their  distance 
necessitates  boarding  costs. 

The  Magyar  autonomous  province,  the 
last  bulwark  of  Transylvanian  Hun- 
garians, wa^hit  next.  Under  the  euphe- 
mism of  administrative  reform,  the  dis- 
tricts of  H^romsz^k — Trei  Scaune — with 
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their  almost  100-percent  Hungarian  pop- 
ulation were  attached  to  the  largely 
Rumanian  province  of  Brasov — Brasso — 
thereby  putting  more  Hungarians  out- 
side of  the  autonomous  province.  This 
was,  however,  not  sufficient  for  the 
Gheorghiu-Dej  regime.  Other  districts 
were  united  with  the  autonomous  prov- 
ince, further  reducing  its  Hungarian 
character.  While  in  1952,  the  province 
was  79  percent  Hungarian,  after  1961  the 
Mures  autonomous  province,  as  it  is  offi- 
cially called,  had  only  a  63-percent  Hun- 
garian majority,  and  only  half  of  the 
local  officials  were  Hungarians. 

Not  only  by  administrative  transfers 
and  by  the  abolition  of  the  name  Hun- 
garian-Magyar in  the  autonbmous  prov- 
ince, but  also  by  enforced  population 
transfers,  the  Gheorghiu-Dej  regime 
tries  to  scatter  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  Rumanization. 
Tliis  fact  was  also  acknowledged  by  the 
State  Department  in  answering  inquiries. 
The  population  transfers  take  various 
forms.  First,  Hungarian  professionals 
are  prevented  from  assuming  leadership 
in  the  Hungarian  community.  Evei-y 
professional  person  must  apply  to  the 
state  for  his  job,  and  the  location  of  em- 
ployment invariably  lies  outside  of  the 
autonomous  province,  or  any  other  Hun- 
garian inhabited  area  in  Transylvania. 
More  often  than  not,  Hungarian  profes- 
sionals are  sent  into  parts  of  Rumania 
outside  of  Transylvania.  The  number  of 
Hungarian  professionals  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. One  infamous  regulation  pre- 
vents the  admission  of  Hungarian  stu- 
dents to  the  universities  over  and  beyond 
•a  certain  small  ratio  of  the  Rumanian 
students  in  the  same  field. 

Industrialization  proceeds  at  an  in- 
creasing tempo  in  Transylvania,  and  the 
new  plants,  even  in  Hungarian  areas,  are 
staffed  by  Rumanians  from  manager  to 
engineer  to  unskilled  laborers.  Thereby 
mixed  areas  and  cities  receive  an  increas- 
ingly Rumanian  profile,  while  purely 
Hungarian  areas  become  mixed.  The 
manpower  surplus  of  the  Hungarian 
areas  goes  usually  to  Brasov  and  Bucha- 
rest in  the  south,  and  some  sources 
maintain  that  Bucharest  already  has  al- 
most 200,000  Hungarians,  making  it  the 
second  largest  Hungarian  city  after 
Budapest. 

In  addition  to  the  enforced  move  of 
engineers  and  professionals  as  well  as 
skilled  workers  between  Rumanian  and 
Hungarian  areas  in  Transylvania,  the 
Gheorghiu-Dej  regime  is  also  reviving 
language  restrictions.  Outside  of  the 
Mures  autonomous  province  the  use  of 
the  Hungarian  language  is  forbidden  in 
public,  despite  constitutional  guarantees. 
Even  in  the  Mures  autonomous  province, 
shopkeepers  are  forced  to  speak  Ru- 
manian only.  These  restrictions  were 
confirmed  by  the  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Reporter  magazine,  Mr.  George 
Bailey,  in  the  November  19, 1964,  issue. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  not  the  only  one  report- 
ing about  the  sad  fate  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian Hungarians.  In  May  1963,  Ed- 
ward Crankshaw,  the  noted  British  jour- 
nalist and  writer,  also  broached  the  sub- 
ject in  a  syndicated  article  in  the  Observ- 
er. The  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  in  June  1964  sum- 


marized the  ordinances  and  decrees  in 
violation  of  the  human  and  civil  rights 
of  the  Hungarian  minority. 

Here  in  the  House,  several  Members 
have  raised  their  voices  against  the  in- 
justice. In  the  Senate,  a  former  Foreign 
Service  officer  and  now  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  warned 
against  our  courting  of  Rimiania  with- 
out substantial  concessions  on  Ru- 
mania's part  with  respect  to  the  obser- 
vation of  human  and  minority  rights. 

For  all  these  repressive  measures  form 
part  of  a  larger  political  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  Communist  regime  to  eradicate 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania 
within  the  next  40  or  15  years.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Communist  regime  tries 
to  improve  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations,  espe- 
cially in  the  economic  and  cultural  fields. 
We  must  watch  out  that  in  our  well- 
intentioned  drive  to  promote  polycen- 
trism  in  Eastern  Europe  we  do  not  be- 
come participants  to  a  subtle,  but  none- 
theless lethal,  genocide  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania  which  resided 
there  since  the  10th  century  and  shaped 
the  history  of  the  region  for  a  thousand 
years  until  1918. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced, for  appropriate  reference,  a  House 
resolution  condemning  the  discrimina- 
tion perpetrated  by  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment against  its  Hungarian  minority. 
I  ask  that  it  be  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  other  docu- 
mentation. Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  may 
have  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  for  the  Record. 

H.  Res.  291 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  with  respect  to  discrim- 
inatory practices  by  the  Government  of 

Rumania 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Rvmianla  Is 
engaging  in  a  deliberate  policy  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Hungarian  minority  pop- 
ulation unde.r  Its  Jurisdiction  In  educational, 
cultural,  economic,  linguistic,  and  adminis- 
trative fields;  and 

Whereas  this  discrimination  Is  clearly  con- 
trary to  commonly  accepted  principles  of  In- 
ternational law  and  justice;  and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  1947  Peace  Treaty,  the  Government  of 
Rumania  undertook  the  obligation  to  grant 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  all  persons  within  her 
territorial  and  sovereign  Jurisdiction  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  re- 
ligion; and 

Whereas  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  nu- 
merous instances  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Rumania  against 
the  Hungarian  minority  population  of  Tran- 
sylvania : "  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  discriminatory 
practices  perpetrated  by  the  Government  of 
Riunanla  against  the  Hungarian  minority 
peoples  be  condemned. 


Teotjble  Over  Transylvania 
(By  George  Bailey) 
TiRGXT  Mures. — Rumania,  in  its  own  inimi- 
table fashion,  offers  an  instructive  sampling 
of  the  tensions  and  contradictions  that  are 
tearing  the  Communist  world  apart.  In  this 
country,  a  general  restlveness  and  political 
opportunism  have  gone  so  far  that  criticism 


of  Moscow's  leadership  has  taken  more  or, 
less  ofllcial  forms. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  a  Rumanian 
delegation  that  had  been  dispatched  to  "** 
Peiplng  early  this  year  in  an  attempt  to 
mediate  the  SIno-Sovlet  dispute,  the  Ru- 
manian Workers'  Party  published  a  50-page 
declaration  on  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
International  Conmiunlst  movement.  The 
tract  was  explicitly  directed  against  the 
Khrushchevlan  doctrine  of  apportioning  eco- 
nomic activities  to  individual  nations  within 
the  Communist  bloc.  As  a  declaration  of 
economic  independence,  the  document  was 
antlcUmactlc.  In  the  first  5  years  of  its  drive 
to  achieve  "rapid  and  comprehensive  Indus- 
trialization," Rumania  had  already  doubled 
its  volume  of  trade  with  non-Communist 
countries  while  reducing  Its  trade  volume 
with  Conamunlst  countries  by  one  quarter. 
Within  the  same  period  Rvmianla  had  spent 
roughly  half  a  billion  dollars  for  Industrial 
plant,  equipment,  and  employment  of  tech- 
nicians from  the  West,  and  more  than  a  bil- 
lion doUars  have  been  earmarked  for  pur- 
chases in  the  West  during  the  next  5-year 
period.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  all  other 
satellite  countries  were  sharply  reducing 
their  trade  with  China,  Riunanla  actually  In- 
creased Its  China  trade  appreciably.  In  ef- 
fect, Rvmianla  had  already  become  another 
Yugoslavia,  a  comparison  that  has  been 
heightened  by  Yugoslavia's  recent  accession 
to  Comecon  as  an  associate  member,  while 
Rumania  has  been  loosening  its  ties  with 
that  economic  organization  of  the  Eastern 
bloc. 

But  the  declaration  last  April  was  much 
more  than  a  formulated  insistence  on  "eco- 
nomic self-determination."  It  was  a  mani- 
festo proclaiming  "the  basic  principles  of  the 
new  type  of  relations  between  Socialist  coun- 
tries" and  ruling  out  Interference  of  any 
kind  from  any  quarter  In  the  political  and 
cultural  as  well  as  the  economic  affairs  of  a 
"socialist  and  therefore  truly  sovereign 
country."  The  manifesto  turned  the  Soviet 
prescription  for  collective  action  Inside  out, 
since  it  declared  foreign  policy  an  Inviolable 
part  of  individual  state  sovereignty. 

Above  aU,  coming  as  it  did  In  the  form  of 
a  report  on  the  mission  to  Peiplng  and  a  sub- 
sequent stopover  In  tb.e  Crimea,  It  took  on 
the  color  of  an  official  ruling  on  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute.  In  this  sense,  while  profess- 
ing incidental  preference  for  some  of  the 
Russian  arguments,  the  Rumanian  leader- 
ship fovmd  for  China.  The  finding  was  relnr 
forced  by  Rumania's  refusal  to  attend  Khru- 
shchev's ill-starred  congress  of  Communist 
Parties  to  deal  with  China.  The  Rumanians 
had  long  ago  discerned  what  the  explosion  of 
a  Chinese  atom  bomb  and  its  complement, 
the  fall  of  Khrushchev,  have  since  made  gen- 
erally clear — that  China  could  not  and  can 
never  be  drummed  out  of  the  Communist 
movement.  And  both  of  these  recent  con- 
firmatory developments  have  made  the  Ru- 
manian leadership  more  confident  than  ever. 

In  fact,  the  Rumanian  Commvmlsts  have 
outwitted  and  outmaneuvered  the  Soviet 
Union  at  virtually  every  turn  in  a  long  covirse 
of  events  extending  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  1&52  ouster  of  the  Moscow  loyalist.  Ana 
Pauker,  and  her  clique.  Then,  or  not  long 
aftefward,  they  reverted  to  their  native  tra- 
dition of  circvimspect  doubledeallng  and  dis- 
creet intrigue.  Among  the  switches  and 
shifts  of  the  ideological  shell  game  that  en- 
sued, there  was  none  more  successful  than 
the  Rumanian  substitution  of  derusslficatlon 
for  destallnizatlon.  To  the  delight, pf  the 
Russophobe  populace,  by  1963  the  Rtmianlan 
authorities  had  liquidated  the  Gorki  Institute 
of  Russian  Studies,  the  Russian  bookstore, 
the  Rimianian  edition  of  the  Soviet  maga- 
zine. New  Times,  and  the  obligatory  study  of 
the  Russian  language  In  all  schools  and  Tinl- 
versltles.  Since  then  virtually  all  Russian 
street  and  place  names  have  disappeared. 
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But  derussincatlon  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  negative  aspects  of  Rumania nlzation. 
Acting  ostensibly  as  the  honest  and  impec- 
cably Communist  broker  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  the  Rumanians  have  ac- 
tually cleared  the  way  for  their  own  tradi- 
tional brand  of  supernationallsm.  "Greater 
Rumania,"  said  a  Communist  diplomat  re- 
cently, "is  the  whore  of  the  Socialist  camp, 
a  Balkan  whore  bent  on  Balkanizing  the 
Communist  bloc."  The  Rumanian  talent  for 
dlvislveness  has  nowhere  been  more  evident 
than  in  the  handling  of  the  oldest  Balkan 
problem  of  them  all:  Transylvania. 

GRAUSTAKKIAN    SHOWPIECE 

It  has  long  been  axiomatic  that  great 
powers  adjust  Balkan  borders  to  suit  their 
own  pvuposes.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Transylvania,  which  has  been  passed  back 
V  and  forth  almost  as  often  as  a  bottle  at  a 
^'Balkan  party.  In  the  Treaty  of  Trianon, 
1920,  the  Western  Allies  dismantled  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  stripping  Hun- 
gary of  two-thirds  of  its  territory  and  almost 
one-third  of  its  population  and  ceding  the 
greater  part  of  both  to  Rumania.  With  the 
Vienna  Award  of  1940,  Hitler  gave  the  north- 
ern half  of  Transylvania,  including  its  capital 
city  of  CluJ,  back  to  Hungary  and  so  stimu- 
lated a  competition  between  Hungary  and 
Rumania  for  Nazi  favor  in  the  field  against 
the  Russians,  the  Hungarian  troops  fighting 
for  the  addition  of  the  southern  half  of 
Transylvania,  the  Rumanians  fighting  for 
the  return  of  the  northern  half.  Similarly, 
the  Soviets  at  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War  restored  the  Trianon  border  between 
Hungary  and  Rimiania.  calculating  that  this 
would  tend  to  offset  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
nexation of  Bessarabia  and  the  Bukovina 
from  Rumania  on  the  east  and  provide  a 
popular  national  issue  favoring  the  Com- 
munist-dominated goveriunent  In  Rumania; 
furthermore,  the  consequent  failure  of  the 
not-yet  Communist  Hungary  to  obtain  any 
sort  of  satisfaction  on  Transylvania  might 
weaken  the  leading  •  Smallholders'  Party, 
which  was  the  main  obstacle  In  the  way  of 
a  Communist  takeover  in  Hungary.  Like 
Hitler,  the  Soviets  sought  to  use  the  Tran- 
sylvanlan  issue  as  a  means  of  keeping  both 
Hungary  and  Riunanla  under  control. 

Naturally,  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  consider  themselves  Hungarians  now 
living  in  Rumanian  territory.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  them  inhabit  the  strip 
of  territory  some  30  miles  wide  along  the 
Hungarian-Rumanian  border.  This  area, 
properly  speaking.  Is  not  and  never  was  part 
of  Transylvania.  It  is  made  up  of  four 
counties  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Hungary 
and  is  geographically  an  extension  of  the 
central  Hungarian  plain.  The  other  main 
concentration  of  Hungarians  in  Rumania  is 
the  solid  block  of  Szeklers,  some  700,000 
strong,  who  have  inhabited  most  of  eastern 
Transylvania  since  the  10th  century.  The 
Szekler  area  lies  almost  exactly  In  the  center 
■  of  Rumania,  more  than  100  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Htmgarian  border.  King  Carol 
had  agreed  to  cede  the  border  area — the  so- 
called  Partiiun — to  Hungary  even  before  the 
Vierma  Award  was  forced  upon  him,  and  the 
Hungarians  had  great  hopes  that  the  Soviets 
would  undertake  some  doctoring  of  the 
border,  especially  after  Hungary  became 
Communist. 

Instead  the  Soviets  chose  to  provide  an 
object  lesson  in  Marxism-Leninism  by  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  genuine  proletarian 
internationalism  for  all  Communists  to  the 
1,700,000  Hungarians  in  Rumania,  who  con- 
stitute the  largest  ethnic  minority  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Thus,  article  82  of  the  Rumanian 
Constitution  of  1952  provides  that  "Every 
individual  national  group  may  freely  make 
use  of  Its  own  language,  and  may  freely  visit 
at  every  level  those  institutions  of  general 
education  in  which  instruction  Is  given  in 
its  mother  tongue  •   •  •,"  and  articles  19,  20, 


and  21  attempted  to  solve  the  millennial 
problem  of  the  Szeklers  through  the  creation 
of  the  autonomous  Hungarian  region.  Mod- 
eled on  the  autonomous  regions  within  the 
individual  Soviet  Republics,  it  was  clearly 
meant  to  serve  as  a  showpiece  of  genuine 
proletarian  internationalism.  Communist 
functionaries  from  Moscow,  Bucharest,  and 
Budapest  converged  on  the  region.  Stak- 
hanovites  from  all  three  countries  were  sent 
to  instruct  and  inspire  the  workers,  youth 
brigades  were  organized,  factories  and  roads 
were  bxiilt,  farmers  were  persuaded  or  forced 
to  join  collectives.  But  then  came  the  Hun- 
garian revolt. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  In  the  fall  of  1956  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  course  of  communism  in 
Europe.  Establishing  the  Hungarians  as  the 
archculprlts  In  the  eyes  of  the  Soviets,  it 
provided  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party 
with  a  classic  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Rxunanlan 
Communists  were  in  a  position  to  render  the 
Soviet  Union  a  signal  service  in  playing  host 
to  Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt  during  their  long  in- 
carceration and  subsequent  execution,  re- 
lieving the  Russians  of  the  onus  of  deporting 
the  rebels  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were 
also  able  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  in  Hun- 
gary by  sending  Hungarian-speaking  "goon 
squads"  to  Budapest  and  the  provinces  to  re- 
inforce the  decimated  and  thoroughly  de- 
moralized Hungarian  Security  Service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Hungarian  revolt 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  Rxmianian  Com- 
munists. The  reason  was  simple  enough: 
the  same  antlcommunism  that  exploded  in 
Hungary  Immediately  spread  to  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Rumania.  As  in  Hungary, 
students,  teachers,  and  university  professors 
were  In  the  forfefront  of  the  action.  There 
were  student  demonstrations  in  Cluj,  In 
Medlas,  in  Tlmlsoara,  and  In  the  administra- 
tive center  of  the  Hungarian  autonomous 
region.  Tirgu  Mures — in  fact  in  every  area 
where  there  were  Hungarian  students  in  any 
nun^bers.  Furthermore,  the  revolt  threat- 
ened to  catch  fire  among  the  Rumanian  peas- 
antry and  the  country's  intellectals.  Some 
of  the  more  circximspect  Rumanians  were 
only  waiting  to  see  whether  the  West  would 
support  Hungary.  When  that  didn't  happen, 
the  Hungarians  were  obviously  doomed. 

There  followed  the  Soviet  isolation  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  branding  of  the  Hvmgarians  as 
fascists  and  chauvinists.  The  Rumanians 
were  quick  to  take  the  Soviet  cue,  exploiting 
the  official  condemnation  of  the  Hungarians 
to  the  hilt  and  applying  It  particularly  to 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania.  For 
the  moment  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Ru- 
mania rose  in  sympathy  with  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  Rvmianlans  tended  to  see  the 
whole  thing  as  a  part  of  the  old  campaign 
for  the  annexation  of  territory  in  Transyl- 
vania to  Hungary.  Thus  the  Rtunanian 
Communist  Party  was  not  only  fighting  for 
its  life,  it  was  also  fighting  for  what  every 
Rumanian  considers  Rimaanlan  national  ter- 
ritory. 

Russian  troops  put.  down  the  disorder  in 
Rumania  and  thousands  of  Hungarians  were 
arrested,  perhaps  hundreds  put  to  death.  In 
one  trial  alone  in  CluJ,  13  out  of  57  accused 
were  executed.  This  year  some  8,000  political 
prisoners  were  released  with  considerable 
fanfare  by  the  Rumanian  Government  in  a 
general  ananesty.  But  as  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain in  my  recent  travels  through  Transyl- 
vania, nofv^e  of  the  Hungarians  arrested 
during  the  ifevolt  has  yet  been  released. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  LIMBO 

Two  years  after  the  revolt,  the  Rimianlan 
Government  received  the  great  and  all- 
important  prize  for  loyalty  and  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Soviets — the  withdrawal  of  the 
Red  Army.  "Genuine  proletarian  interna- 
tionalism" is  also  gone,  and  the  Rumanian 


desire  to  keep  the  Hungarian  minority  in  its 
place  has  found  more  and  more  ways  of  ex- 
pressing itself.  In  1959,  the  rector  of  tlie 
Bolyai  University,  Prof.  Lajos  Takacs,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  over  the  "natlonallst'^lso- 
lation"  of  the  Hungarian  minority  and  re- 
quested the  ministry  of  education  "to  exam- 
ine the  advisability  jDf  having  two  universities 
In  Cluj."  In  June,  1959,  the  students  and 
professors  "unanimously  approved"  the  mer- 
ger of  the  university  with  the  Rumanian 
Babes  University. 

Late  In  1960,  the  Rumanian  Government 
undertook  the  administrative  reorganization 
of  the  entire  country,  ostensibly  to  effect  a 
more  rational  economic  division  among  the 
various  territories.  Actually,  the  reorganiza- 
tion achieved  the  ethnic  gerrymandering  of 
the  autonomous  Hungarian  region,  and  the 
authorities  have  used  economic  measures  to 
break  up  the  Szekler  communities  and  dis- 
perse the  fragments  throughout  the  country. 
The  closing  of  Hungarian  cultural  institu- 
tions has  also  continued.  The  600-year-old 
Hungarian  college  at  Aiud  was  closed  and  its 
library  impounded.  In  1962  the  last  Hun- 
garian institution  of  higher  learning,  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  at  Tirgu 
Mures,  was  liquidated  outright;  the  Ruma- 
nian authorities  did  not  even  bother  to  cloak 
the  operation  as  a  merger.  The  liquidation 
was  officially  described  as  "the  reduction  of 
Hungarian-language  classes"  at  the  Institute. 

It  was  in  1962  that  the  Rumafnlans 
launched  their  main  administrative  assault 
against  the  autonomous  region.  All  key 
positions  In  administration  and  Industry 
were  taken  over  by  Rumanians.  Dlmitru 
Punl,  a  Rumanian,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  regional  people's  council.  The  Hun- 
garian Writers'  Association  in  Tirgu  Mures 
was  merged  with  a  Rumanian  Writers'  As- 
sociation Imported  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Szekler  State  Theater  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  Rumanian  sec- 
tion. The  most  far-reaching  measure,  how- 
ever, was  the  merging  of  Hungarian  with 
Rumanian  schools.  By  the  end  of  1962 
there  was  no  longer  a  single  wholly  sep- 
arate Hungarian  school  In  Rumania.  With- 
in 2  years  the  'new  dispensation  had  made  a 
mockery  of  the  constitution's  guarantee  of 
access  to  schools,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  each  people's  "mother  tongue."  Ruma- 
nian has  effectively  replaced  Hungarian  at 
every  level  as  the  language  of  official  and 
public  life.  This  is  not  only  because  the 
leaders  and  key  fiinctionaries  of  the  region 
are  all  Rumanians  who  know  no  Hungarian; 
employees  throughout  the  region  have  been 
put  on  notice  that  if  they  fail  to  use  Ru- 
manian in  public  they  will  be  summarily 
dismissed. 

I  have  seen  how  these  regulations  work. 
When  I  stepped  into  a  shop  in  Tirgu  Mures 
and  addressed  the  salesclerk  in  Hungarian, 
he  answered  in  Rumanian.  I  persisted  In 
Hungarian.  He  persisted  In  Rumanian. 
Finally  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  Hungarian. 
"Whenever  I  can,"  he  answered  in  Hun- 
garian, "but  we  are  under  orders  to  speak 
Rumanian  to  customers."  I  asked  If  Tirgu 
Mxores  was  not  the  capital  of  the  Hungarian 
region.  "This  is  the  capital  of  Limbo,"  he 
replied. 

Rumania's  transformation  from  an  obse- 
quious satellite  practicing  "genuine  proletar- 
ian internationalism"  to  a  fiercely  independ- 
ent national  state  pursuing  a  policy  of 
forcible  assimilation  of  minorities  is  accom- 
panied by  a  propaganda  offensive  on  a  broad 
front  that  includes  the  reinterpretatlon  of 
history  as  a  method  of  furthering  the  Ro- 
manizatlon  of  Rumania:  Rumanian  writers 
have  taken  issue  with  Soviet  historians  on 
the  apportionment  of  roles  In  the  liberation 
of  Rumania  from  the  fascist  yoke  and  won 
their  point.  The  spate  of  articles  and  bro- 
chures produced  to  document  the  party's 
leading  role  in  the  "victorious  armed  upris- 
ing of  Aug\ast  1944,"  and  the  exploits  of  "the 
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new  Rumanian  Army"  is  often  supplemented 
vrttb  situation  maps  giving  the  positions  and 
movements  of  the  Rumanian  units  and  "pa- 
triotic battle  groups"  in  overrunning  the 
"German-Hungarian  forces"  in  Transylvania. 
The  last  map  in  one  series  I  have  seen  de- 
lineates "the  participation  of  the  Rumanian 
Army  in  battles  on  Hungarian  and  Czecho- 
slovak territory"  in  such  a  way  that  the  Ru- 
manian Army — not  the  Soviet  Army — clearly 
developed  the  main  thrust  in  the  campaigns 
to  liberate  Budapest  and  Prague. 

The  main  target  for  historical  revision, 
however,  is  what  Rumanian  writers  refer  to 
as  "the  Hapsburg  occupation."  especially 
during  its  final  period.  At  a  conference  of 
historians  held  last  May  in  Hungary,  Ruma- 
nians expounded  their  theory  of  "double  ex- 
ploitation and  oppression  of  the  masses  by 
the  dominant  nations  of  Austria-Hungary." 
The  great  majority  of  landowners,  they  said, 
had  been  Hungarian  and  German;  the  great 
majority  of  peasants  had  been  Slavs  and 
Rumanians.  This  had  resulted  in  a  double 
burden  of  national  as  well  as  social  oppres- 
sion. Tlie  Hungarian  hosts,  a  West  German, 
and  a  Soviet  historian  denied  the  validity  of 
the  theory,  which  not  only  equates  classes 
with  nations  but  also  distinguishes  between 
the  nationalism  of  dominant  nations  ("im- 
perialist chauvinism")  and  the  nationalism 
of  suppressed  nations  ("national  liberation 
movements").  The  theory  was  not  designed 
merely  to  denigrate  the  Hungarians  retroac- 
tively as  chronic  Imperialist  chauvinists  and 
justify  Rumanian  possession  of  Transylvania; 
It  was  also  the  academic  celebration  of  Ru- 
mania's right  to  develop  its  entire  range  of 
basic  mdustries  as  a  unitary.  Independent, 
and  fully  equal  state,  not  to  be  exploited  by 
Industrially  dominant  countries  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Ger- 
many within  Comecon. 

THE    HUNGARIAN     HANDICAP 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legacy  of  the 
Habsburg  Empire  and  its  hangnail  Horthy 
"regency"  of  1920-1944  has  weighed  heavily 
on  the  Hungarian  Communists.  As  model 
proletarian  internationalists,  they  have  been 
constrained  from  the  first  to  single  out  Hun- 
garian history  for  special  censure,  an  exercise 
In  which  they  found  themselves  enthusiasti- 
cally abetted  by  Rumanians,  Czechs,  and 
Yugoslavs,  all  of  whose  countries  have  large 
Hungarian  minorities.  For  faithful  Com- 
munists, the  Hungarian  revolt  only  proved 
that  the  Hungarians  have  still  not  managed 
to  outlive  their  fascist-chauvinist  past.  In 
his  preface  to  the  new  two-volume  "History 
of  Hungary,"  which  appeared  early  this  year, 
Eric  Molnar  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
work  Is  "to  expound  Hungarian  history  in 
connection  with  the  histories  of  our  neighbor 
nations  and  by  this  means  liquidate  the 
Magyar  global  Hungarocentric,  nationalistic 
point  of  view."  * 

Even  for  Communists,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
mote their  national  interests  while  decrying 
the  national  character.  The  Rumanians 
can— and  repeatedly  do — tie  the  Hungarians 
In  knots  merely  by  reminding  them  of  the 
Leninist  rules  by  which  the  Hungarians 
(but  not,  apparently,  the  Rumanians)  are 
bound.  Thus  the  world  was  treated  in  early 
1962  to  the  spectacle  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment prosecuting  Hungarian  patriots  on 
Hungarian  soil  at  the  insistence  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government.  A  group  of  refugee 
Transylvanian  intellectuals — there  are  many 
such  in  Hungary — had  been  holding  regular 
meetings  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  the  Hungarian  minority. 
The  Rumanian  Government  learned  of  the 
activity  and  demanded  that  the  Kadar  regime 
make  an  example  of  the  group's  leaders  or 
bear  responsibility  for  the  breakdown  of 
"Hungarian-Rumanian  friendship."  Three 
of  the  former  Transylvanians  were  tried  and 
sentenced.    One,  Dr.  Sandor  PUski,  was  sen- 


tenced to  41/2  years  In  prison;  the  others  got 
off  a  little  lighter. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  that  the  H\m- 
gaj-ian  revolt,  whose  first  demand  was  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary, 
made  the  continued  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
In  Hungary  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
Communist  regime.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
volt virtually  stripped  the  Kadar  regime  of 
any  room  for  diplomatic  maneuver  inside  as 
well  as  outside  the  Soviet  bloc— particularly 
since  the  Riunanian  Communist  Party  was 
able  to  turn  the  revolution  to  its  own  na- 
tionalistic purposes.  And  in  the  process,  not 
surprisingly,  Hungary's  unequal  struggle 
with  Rimiania  has  strained  many  a  promi- 
nent Hungarian  Communist's  doctrinal  al- 
legiance to  the  breaking  point.  There  is  the 
persistent  rumor  in  Budapest  that  former 
Foreign  Minister  Endre  Slk.  who  had  done 
yeoman  service  for  the  Kadar  regime  in  the 
United  Nations  following  the  1956  revolt, 
resigned  in  September  1961  when  Kadar  re- 
fused to  forward  to  Moscow  a  protest  note 
Slk  had  prepared  on  the  Transylvanian  situ- 
ation. I  can  report  that  the  atmosphere  in 
even  the  top  echelon  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist Party  is  such  that  the  rumor  seems 
entirely  plausible. 

Meanwhile  relations  between  Hungary  and 
Rumania  have  deteriorated  still  further. 
Traditionally  the  churches  have  played  a 
signal  role  in  the  alternate  Magyarizatlon 
and  Rumanization  of  Transylvania;  in  gen- 
eral, the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches 
refiect  Hungarian  and  German  interests, 
while  the  Orthodox  Church  has  always  em- 
bodied the  ethnic  state  religion  of  the  Ruma- 
nians. As  a  result,  Rumanian  Communists 
have  taken  to  supporting  the  Orthodox 
Church  as  their  pawn  In  the  struggle  and 
persecuting  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches  as  Hungarian  pawns.  This  spring, 
Runianian  authorities  announced  their  in- 
tention to  demolish  the  historic  church  of 
St.  Layos,  which  they  characterized  as  an  eye- 
sore, In  the  middle  of  the  main  square  of 
Oradea.  To  prevent  this,  several  thousand 
Hungarians  took  up  a  day-and-night  vigil 
around  the  church  for  more  than  a  week — 
an  action  that  paralyzed  traffic  and  threat- 
ened to  produce  a  major  riot  at  any  moment. 
The  Rumanian  authorities  finally  reversed 
their  decision — temporarily. 

The  greatest  single  source  of  irritation  to 
the  Hungarians  is  the  state  cultural  agree- 
ment with  Rumania.  Strict  Rumanian  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  has 
prevented  the  Hungarian  Government  from 
establishing  any  sort  of  cultural  link  be- 
tween the  homeland  and  the  minority. 
Hungarians  in  Rumania  are  restricted  to 
a  mere  half  dozen  classical  Hungarian  au- 
thors such  as  the  19th-century  epic  poet 
J&nos  Arany  and  the  lyricist  Endre  Ady. 
Most  other  Ixioks  in  Hungarian  are  trans- 
lations of  Rumanian  authors.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  no  book 
concerning  Transylvania  may  be  published 
in  Hungary  without  the  approval  of  the  Ru- 
manian censors.  Radio  and  television 
broadcasting  are  not  restricted  by  the  agree- 
ment, and  here  the  Hungarians  enjoy  a  geo- 
graphical advantage  since  most  of  Transyl- 
vania is  closer  to  Hungary  than  to  Bucharest, 
which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian Alps  In  any  event.  However,  Radio 
Bucharest  competes  with  Radio  Kossuth  in 
Hungarian-language  programs,  and  the  Ru- 
manian authorities  advise  against  listening 
to  the  Hungarian  state  radio. 

The  only  comic  relief  in  the  situation  is 
provided  by  the  use  both  sides  have  made  of 
the  Hungarian-Rumanian  film-exchange 
program.  The  Hungarian  Government  al- 
ways takes  the  maximum  of  eight  films  a 
year — even  though  the  notoriously  poor  Ru- 
manian films  are  boxofflce  poison — In  order 
to  insinuate  an  equal  number  of  Hungarian 
films  into  Rumania.  The  Hungarians  were 
Incensed,    however,    when    the    Rumanians 


dubbed  in  Rumanian-language  so\md  tracks 
and  then  added  Insult  to  injxiry  by  providing 
the  minority  with  Hungarian  subtitles. 
When  the  Hungarian  Government  protested, 
the  Rumanians  stopped  the  dubbing  and 
provided  Rumanian  subtitles — but  then  de- 
liberately desynchronlzed  the  Hungarian 
sound  tracks.  The  old  subtitles  in  Hun- 
garian were  at  least  legible. 

The  Rumanian  authorities  have  adopted  a 
wide  variety  of  other  measures  to  isolate  the 
Hungarian  minority  from  contact  with  what 
most  of  them  think  of  as  their  homeland. 
A  Hungarian  in  Rumania  must  wait  from  6 
months  to  a  year  for  permission  ^  to  visit 
relatives  in  Hungary — if  he  is  lucky.  For- 
eign tourists  in  Rimaania  are  allowed  the  run 
of  the  country — unless  the  tourist  happens 
to  be  a  Hungarian  citizen.  In  this  case  he 
is  restricted  to  a  radius  of  6  kilometers 
from  the  center  of  the  location  he  designates 
as  his  destination  upon  entering  the  coun- 
try. If  he  oversteps  this  limit,  the  Hun- 
garian tourist  is  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
summarily  deported — if  he  is  lucky.  There 
were  32  Hungarian-language  dallies  in  pre- 
war Rumania;  today  there  is  one — which  no- 
body reads  at  all.  All  these  changes,  Hun- 
garians on  both  sides  of  the  border  must  re- 
mind themselves  ruefully,  are  the  fruits  of 
communism. 

A  hopeless  dilemma  confronts  the  once 
powerful  Hungarian  wing  of  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Party:  its  members  must  sup- 
port, if  not  actively  Implement,  the  Ru- 
manian Government's  antiminority  policy. 
As  a  result,  the  Hungarian  wing  has  been 
purged  by  the  Rumanian  party  leadership 
and  ostracized  by  the  Hungarian  minority. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  the  only 
crumb  Hungarian  Communists  in  Budapest 
can  proffer  to  Hungarians  in  Rumania  is  the 
advice  that  they  should  infiltrate  the  Ru- 
manian Communist  Party  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  Leninist  principles,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  minorities. 

According  to  one  historian  I  talked  with, 
the  organization  of  the  Szekely  area  as  an 
autonomous  region  put  the  Russians  in  a 
position  "to  balance  the  old  Transylvanian 
question  between  Rumania  and  Hungary." 
But  the  position  was  abandoned  with  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Rumania. 
Since  then,  the  Soviet  Union  has  kept  pretty 
much  out  of  the  situation.  In  a  speech  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Hungary  last  spring,  Khru- 
shchev made  a  watered-down  reference  to  the 
proper  care  and  feeding  of  minorities.  The 
Hungarians  were  openly  dissatisfied  with  it. 
but  about  all  they  have  been  able  to  do  is 
make  official  but  unpublicized  protests  to 
the  Rumanian  Government.  Recently, 
Premier  Kadar  upbraided  the  Rumanian 
delegation  in  Budapest  over  the  treatment  of 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania,  but  the 
Premier  apparently  succeeded  only  in  leaving 
his  visitors  "higlUy  offended." 

The  Rumanians  were  among  the  first  to 
recognize  "genuine  proletarian  international- 
ism"-as  merely  a  Soviet  device  to  Justify 
maintenance  of  military  bases  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  so  secure  Soviet  economic  ex- 
ploitation. And  even  this  Soviet  desire  has 
been  skillfully  used  by  the  Rumanians  in 
the  service  of  their  own  national  cause, 
leaving  others  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  international  communism.  In  effect, 
Rumania  capitalized  on  the  misconceived 
gallantry  of  the  Hungarians,  whose  revolt 
gave  their  neighbor  a  chance  to  win  conces- 
sions from  the  Russians. 

And  through  It  all,  the  Rumanians  clearly 
foresaw  the  reemergence  of  nationalism, 
which  Communist  theoreticians  used  to  call 
"the  main  danger  to  the  successful  con- 
struction of  the  new  state  system."  Far 
from  being  surprised  by  the  Sino-Soviet  split, 
the  Bucharest  government  was  banking  on 
it.  As  a  widely  quoted  Rumanian  proverb 
has  it:  "In  time  the  waters  recede,  the  rocks 
remain." 
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The  Hungarian  Minority  Problem  in 
Rumania 
(Bulletin  of  the  International  Conunisslon  of 
Jurists,  No.  17) 
Prom  the  11th  centiiry  until  1918,  Tran- 
sylvania, a  region  of  some  23,300  square 
miles,  or  some  40,700  if  the  larger  area  in- 
cluding Maramures,  Crlsana  and  the  Banat 
is  included,  came  in  one  way  or  another 
under  Hungarian  rule.  In  1918,  it  was  ceded 
to  Rvunania  as  a  region  then  consisting  of 
some  five  and  a  quarter  million,  of  whom 
half  a  million  were  German,  one  and  a  half 
million  Magyar  and  the  remainder  Ruma- 
nian. There  is  a  bitter  and  bloody  history 
of  national  tensions.  The  region  now  com- 
prises one  of  the  most  important  national 
and  linguistic  minorities  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  provides  an  absorbing  case  study  on  the 
treatment  of  minorities  in  a  Communist 
People's  Republic.  The  total  Hungarian  pop- 
ulation of  Riunania,  according  to  the  1956 
census,  w^as   approximately  9.1   percent. 

The  detection  of  discrimination  in  most 
countries  is  a  difficult  process  which  does 
not  appear  from  the  ipslssima  Verba  of  legis- 
lation and  it  is  difficult  to  pin  down  ad- 
ministrative practice  as  discriminatory  un- 
less the  group  discriminated  against  Is 
expressly  designated.  It  is  usually  a  sim- 
pler process  to  examine  legislation  and  prac- 
tice to  see  what  Is  missing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  rights  of  a  group  in  question. 
In  a  Communist  state  the  denial  of  freedom 
to  any  particular  group  must  be  examined 
In  the  context  of  the  entire  social  and  po- 
litical outlook  of  the  state,  since  many  rights 
and  freedoms  as  understood  In  liberal  democ- 
racies are  denied  to  the  whole  population. 
If  it  be  that  a  particular  group  resists  the 
process  of  socialization  more  vigorously  than 
another,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  line  between 
discrimination  against  that  group  and  the 
employment  of  greater  force  to  deal  with 
greater  resistance.  These  facets  of  a  Com- 
munist state  have  been  much  In  evidence 
In  the  past  and  It  is  against  this  background 
that  the  minority  question  In  Transylvania 
has  to  be  considered.  The  experience  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  with  the 
peculiar  blend  of  communism  and  chauvin- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  ethnic  majority,  viz, 
"the  Great  Hana,  toward  the  Tibetans  was, 
^or  example,  admitted  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Again,  discrimination  exists  In  the 
Communist  Ideology  Itself,  but  Is  part  of  the 
.  general  doctrine  that  social  progress  Is  to 
be  achieved  through  the  strengthening  of 
the  proletariat,  which  requires  for  Its  accom- 
plishment the  strengthening  of  class  con- 
sciousness among  the  people.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  discrimination  against 
a  national,  ethnic,  religious,  or  linguistic 
group. 

A  further  obstacle  to  a  fully  documented 
study  of  minority  problems  In  Transylvania  is 
the  absence  of  sufficient  reliable  data.  In  a 
Communist  society  the  public  ventilation  of 
grievances  at  the  political  level  is  severely 
restricted  and  silence  extends  also  to 
minorities  with  a  grievance. 

THE    PEACE    TREATY    AND    THE   CONSTIT  UTION    OF 
19S2 

The  peace  treaty  concluded  between  the 
allied  powers  and  Rumania  In  1947,  stlp- 
vdates  In  Part  n  (political  clauses),  section 
1,  article  3  that: 

1.  Rumania  shall  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Rumanian 
Jurisdiction,  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex.  language,  or  religion,  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 
cluding freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and 
publication,  of  religious  worship,  of  polit- 
ical opinion,  and  of  public  meeting. 

2.  Rumania  further  undertakes  that  the 
laws  in  force  in  Rumania  shall  not,  either 
in  their  content  or  In  their  application,  dis- 
criminate or  entail  any  discrimination  be- 
tween persons  of  Rumanian  nationality  on 


the  grounds  of  their  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion,  whether  In  reference  to  their  per- 
sons, property,  business,  professional,  or 
financial  Interests,  status,  political,  or  civil 
rights  or  any  other  matter. 

Thus,  the  wording  of  the  peace  treaty 
clearly  excludes  discrimination  against 
minorities  and  It  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  Hungarians  In  Transylvania 
are  to  be  regarded  as  an  ethnic,  i.e.,  racial 
group,  since  their  language  alone  is  sufficient 
to  bring  them  within  this  protection. 
'Particularly  striking,  both  with  reference 
to  the  peace  treaty  and  in  comparison  with 
the  constitutions  of  most  other  people's 
democracies,  are  the  provisions  of  article  82 
of  the  Rumanian  Constitution  of  1952.  This 
article  provides  that  all  the  national  groups 
in  the  territory  of  the  Rumanian  People's 
Republic  are  entitled  to  Use  their  respective 
languages  and  to  have  at  all  levels  establish- 
ments of  public  education  in  which  Instruc- 
tion Is  given  in  their  mother  tongue  and 
further  that  the  spoken  and  written 
language  used  by  administrative  and  Judicial 
authorities  In  districts  where  a  national' 
group  other  than  Rumanian  Is  In  the  major- 
ity should  be  the  language  of  this  national 
group;  civil  servants  In  such'areas  should  be 
appointed  from  among  members  of  this 
majority  group,  or  if  from  other  groups.  It 
is  necessary  that  they  speak  the  language  of 
the  majority.  Article  84  follows  the  lines  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution  In  recognizing  not 
only  the  separation  of  church  and  state  but 
also  the  exclusion  of  the  church  from  educa- 
tion. No  religious  community  may  have  its 
own  educational  establishments,  but 
theological  schools  may  train  people  to  carry 
out  their  part  in  religious  services.  In  two 
other  articles  the  constitution  deals  with 
the  rights  of  national  minorities.  In  article 
17,  which  lists  the  duties  of  the  Rumanian 
states,  there  is  a  duty  owed  by  the  state  to 
protect  national  minorities  and  especially 
their  culture,  which  ought  to  be  socialistic  In 
its  content  and  national  In  Its  form.  Article 
81  goes  Into  the  realm  of  enforcible  legal 
sanctions  protecting  minorities  and  within 
the  general  framework  of  provisions  concern- 
ing equality  before  the  law  it  is  provided  that 
any  kind  of  chauvinistic  persecution  of  non- 
Rumanian  national  minorities  or  any  kind 
of  propaganda  calculated  to  bring  about  such 
persecution  Is  a  criminal  offense. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  the  cultural 
rights  of  minorities  are  mentioned  and 
article  17  designates  the  Rumanian  state  as 
unitary.  Independent,  and  sovereign,  thus  ex- 
cluding any  form  of  federation,  such  as,  e.g., 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States.  In 
this  respect,  restricting  minority  rights  to 
cultural  matters  and  orotection  from  per- 
secution shows  little  advance  from  the  posi- 
tion of  national  minorities  in  the  fo:-mer 
Kingdom  of  Rumania  between  the  two  World 
^  Wars.  How  far  the  cultural  rights  of  the 
large  Hungarian  minority  In  Transylvania 
are  respected  will  now  be  considered. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEASTJRES 

Foremost  among  these  is  Uie  redemarca- 
tion  of  regions  and  cities,  thereby  fragment- 
ing the  Hungarian  population  In  such  a  way 
as  either  to  reduce  their  majority  or  to  con- 
vert It  into  a  minority.  The  Hungarian  au- 
tonomous province  was  created  In  1952  by 
articles  19  and  20  of  the  constitution  of  that 
year.  The  total  population  of  this  province 
was,  according  to  the  1956  census,  composed 
of  77.3  percent  Hungarians,  20.1  percent  Ru- 
manians, 0.4  percent  Germans,  0.4  percent 
Jews,  and  1.5  percent  gypsies.  In  December 
1960  a  governmental  decree  modified  the 
boundaries  of  the  Hungarian  autonomous 
province.  Its  whole  southern  part,  which 
was  predominantly  Hungarian,  was  attached 
to  Stalin  province,  which  has  now  of  course 
been  renamed  and  Is  known  as  "Brasova." 
In  place  of  this,  several  districts  with  an 
overwhelming     Rumanian     majority     were 


joined  to  It  from  the  southwest.  This  bound- 
ary  adjustment  reduced  the  Hungarian  popu- 
lation by  approximately  82,000  and  Increased 
the  Rumanian  population  by  approximately 
131,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  Jiist  over 
half  a  million.  The  official  reasons  were  to 
facilitate  communications  and  administra- 
tion, but  the  new  name  given  to  the  freshly 
demarcated  province  echoes  the  real  fact  of 
the  situation,  vis.,  the  substantial  dilution  of 
Its  Hungarian  character.  The  province  was 
no  longer  called  the  Hungarian  autonomous 
province  but  the  Mures-Hungarlan  autono- 
mous province,  after  the  River  Mvires. 

The  process  of  dilution  was  carried  still 
further,  though  by  le^s  obvious  methods,  by 
the  drive  toward  industrialization.  The  re- 
gion adjacent  to  Hungary  already  had  the 
highest  rate  of  Industrialization  In  the  coun- 
try but  the  program  aimed  at  an  overall  step- 
ping up,  for  the  border  regions  of  Transyl- 
vania as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  a  Socialist  economy  not  only  does  in- 
dustrialization mean  the  growth  of  the  urban 
proletariat,  but  It  also  means  the  creation  of 
a  large  industrial  bureaucracy.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  stepping  up  the  Industrialization  of 
Industrial  Transylvania,  large  numbers  of 
civil  servants,  administrative  staff.  Industrial 
bureaucrats,  and  workers  of  Rumanian  na- 
tionality swelled  the  Rumanian  population 
In  the  regions  neighboring  Hungary.  In  this 
case  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  failure  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  Hungarian  minority. 
Industrialization  with  Its  consequent  inter- 
nal migration  Is  a  common  enough  feature  of 
many  societies.  Where,  however,  there  is  an 
Infiiix  of  a  minority  group  and  an  exodus 
of  a  majority  group  the  consequences  for 
the  culture  of  the  majority  group  are  im- 
portant enough  if  the  matter  stops  there, 
Many  young  Hungarians  are  obliged  to  leave 
Transylvania  in  search  of  work  in  the  terri- 
tories to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Transyl- 
vania, which  are  known  as  Old  Rumania, 
And,  It  should  be  observed,  the  matter  does 
not  remain  there,  as  will  be  shown  later  In 
this  article. 

There  Is  another  technique  which  fre- 
quently conceals  de  facto  discrimination  be- 
neath a  facade  of  general  applicability. 
Whether  or  not  the  famous  law  No.  261  of 
April  4,  1945,  and  decree  No.  12  of  August 
13,  1945,  did  In  fact  discriminate  against 
Himgarians,  its  provisions  certainly  weighed 
very  heavily  on  Hungarians  who  had  Ruma- 
nian citizenship.  This  law  provided  that  all 
persons  who  served  in  military  or  paramili- 
tary organizations  of  a  state  having  been  at 
war  with  Rumania  lost  their  Rumanian  citi- 
zenship. Decree  No.  12  fixed  the  operative 
date  for  such  service  as  after  August  22,  1944. 
For  practical  purposes  this  meant  that  the 
Hungarian  minority  would  lose  their  Ruma- 
nian citizenship.  The  circumstances  w^re 
that  Rumania  Joined  the  Allies  against  the 
Axis  Powers  in  1944,  while  Hungary  was  under 
German  occupation  and  on  the  Axis  side  un- 
tU  the  end  of  the  war  In,  May  1945.  The 
northern  and  predominantly  Hungarian  part 
of  Transylvania  was  given  back  to  Hungary 
in  1940  by  the  Germans  and  Italians  and  un- 
der the  Hungarian  regime  of  Horthy  all  adult 
males  were  obliged  to  enlist  for  military 
service  and  youths  were  required  to  join 
young  people's  paramilitary  organizations. 
Through  these  circumstances  few  Hungarians 
escaped  the  threat  of  losing  their  nationality. 
It  was  provided  that  joining  the  Communist 
Party  would  save  them  from  losing  It. 

DISCRIMINATION   IN   THE   CTTLTTJRAL   FIELD 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Rumanian  author- 
ities to  weaken  Hungarian  culture  are  again 
In  some  cases  mixed  with  what  might  be 
merely  part  of  the  general  Communist  policy. 
Thus,  for  example,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches  were  deprived  of  their 
schools;  this  In  Itself  was  merely  part  of  the 
normal  materialistic  and  secular  policy  of  a 
Communist  State  and  as  such,  although  It 
struck  a  particularly  severe  blow  at  Hun- 
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earlan  culture,  It  was  not  discriminatory. 
But  there  was  also  a  wldescale  destruction  of 
centuries-old  Hungarian  private  or  public 
archives  and  libraries,  and  the  devastation  of 
old  Hungarian  castles  to  provide  stone  mate- 
rial for  new  buildings.  Vital  links  with  the 
past  were  thereby  wiped  out. 

Until  1958,  a  large-scale  educational  sys- 
tem, from  the  primary  to  the  university 
level,  flourished  In  Hungarian.  Since  then, 
however,  the  situation  has  changed  rapidly. 
The  number  of  Hungarian  primary  schools  Is 
steadily  dwindling  and  a  decree  now  in  force 
authorizes  only  the  eldest  of  a  family's  chil- 
dren to  study  in  a  Hungarian-language 
school.  At  the  level  of  higher  education  the 
Rumanian  authorities  introduced  a  system 
of  "parallel  sections."  This  meant  that  in 
such  an  institution  a  parallel  Rumanian  cur- 
riculum with  Chairs  held  by  Rumanians 
were  Introduced.  When  this  cuckoo  In  the 
nest  was  big  enough  it  took  over  the  whole 
nest  and  the  Hungarian  section  disappeared. 
Another  method  which  helped  In  cutting 
down  Instruction  In  the  Hungarian  language 
was  for  the  student  body  and  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  institutions  concerned  to  an- 
noimce  that  for  practical  consideratlonB  and 
in  accordance  with  their  desire  to  perfect 
themselves  In  "the  beloved  Rumanian  moth- 
er-tongue" they  had  decided  to  combine  with 
a  Rumanian-language  Institution,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  bilingual  Institution  to  go  over 
entirely  to  Rumanian.  This  process  was  car- 
ried s<^far  that  even  student  hostels  felt  Its 
Impact;  Hungarian  students  asked  to  share 
a  room  with  a  Rumanian  In  order  to  perfect 
their  knowledge  of  Rumanian.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  medical  school  In  the  capital  of 
the  Mures-Hungarlan  autonomous  province 
is  undergoing  "parallellzatlon."  For  Hun- 
garian academic  establishments  there  Is  now 
a  limited  admission  quota.  In  1958,  the 
Hungarian  University  In  CluJ,  Bolyal  Univer- 
sity, fused  with  the  Rumanian  University  of 
Babes.  The  fusion  was  marked  by  the 
suicide  of  three  of  the  professors  at  Bolyal 
University, 

Certain  facets  of  this  process  in  Isolation 
could  be  laudable.  For  example,  it  Is  an  ex- 
cellent language  training  to  share  a  room 
with  someone  speaking  a  different  language, 
but  the  whole  pattern  of  cutting  down 
Hungarian-language  Instruction  in  an  area 
which  is  or  was  so  Hungarian  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Hungary  for  almost  900  years  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  respect  ,to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
and  is  by  no  means  explicable  as  part  of  the 
normal  process  of  shaping  a  Communist 
society.  For  centuries  Hungarian  culture  and 
tradition  have  taken  deep  root  and  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  both  kindly  and 
outrageous.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
people  so  deeply  rooted  In  Its  culture  would 
Itself  clamor  for  the  destruction  of  that 
culture  by  absorption  into  the  Rumanian 
mainstream. 

A  further  instriunent  for  the  dilution  of 
the  Hungarian  majority  In  Transylvania  Is 
the  resettlement  of  Rumanian  refugees  com- 
ing from  Bessarabia.  Their  reintegration  In- 
to Rumanian  economic  and  social  life  has 
taken  place  mainly  in  Transylvania,  where 
they  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  Industrial  development  from  the 
western  belt  neighboring  Himgary  to  the 
heart  of  the  Mures-Hungarlan  autonomous 
province,  and  they  are  settled  mostly  In  cities 
where  the  proportion  of  the  Hungarian  popu- 
lation is  still  high,  e.g..  In  Cluj,  the  capital 
of  Transylvania. 

The  Rvmianlan  National  Statistical  Office 
carried  out  a  census  In  1956  and  It  was  em- 
phasized that  the  civil  servants  carrying  out 
the  census  were  obliged  to  call  attention  in 
each  case  to  the  basic  difference  between 
nationality.  I.e.,  efthnic  origin,  and  mother- 
tongue.  All  persons  registered  had  to  state 
to  which  national  ethnic  group  they  be- 
longed. The  distinction  between  national 
group  and  mother-tongue  and  the  obligation 


to  state  before  officials  one's  national  group 
drive  a  wedge  between  a  people  and  Its  ctil- 
ture  and  this  Indeed  Is  reflected  In  the  figures 
given  by  the  census.  For  every  1,000  people 
of  declared  Hungarian  origin  there  were  1,042 
giving  Hungarian  as  their  mother-tongue. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Himgarian,  dif- 
flcxilt  and  almost  unrelated  to  other  lan- 
guages, Is  the  motoer-tongue  of  any  but 
Hungarians,  and  yet  4.2  percent  of  the 
Himgarlan  minority  group  shrank  from  stat- 
ing that  they  were  Hungarian.  The  reason- 
able conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  Is  that 
In  their  eyes  It  was  better  not  to  declare  one- 
self to  be  Hungarian.  The  more  Innocent 
explanation  of  gross  inefficiency  In  the  com- 
pilation of  the  census  would  seem  to  be 
negatived  by  the  deliberate  distinction 
drawn  by  officialdom  where  no  real  distinc- 
tion exists. 

Too  many  individual  Items  which  could  be 
capable  of  other  explanations  than  discrimi- 
nation If  taken  singly  point  unmistakably 
when  viewed  as  a  whole  toward  a  pattern  of 
conduct.  In  short,  as  far  as  the  Himgarian 
people  In  Riunania  are  concerned,  they  ap- 
pear In  the  give  and  take  of  living  together 
to  lose  on  both  the  swings  and  the  round- 
abouts. When  this  happens  to  a  minority 
group  It  Is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  being  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
writers  and  statesmen  have  clearly  de- 
scribed for  us  the  specific  data  on  the  ad- 
ministrative, economic,  cultural,  and  lin- 
guistic persecution  of  the  basically  anti- 
Communist  Hungarian  minority  in  Tran- 
sylvania. I  might  add  that  suppression 
of  cultural  life  is  also  taking  place,  as 
only  recently  the  Transylvanian  Hungar- 
ian Writers  Union  was  merged  with  the 
Rumanian  Writers  Union  and  even  in 
the  Hungarian  Theater  at  Marosvasar- 
hely— Tirgu  Mures— Rumanian  plays 
were  mostly  performed  in  1964. 

We  all  realize  that  true  ideological  co- 
existence and  friendship  with  Rumania 
will  not  be  possible  as  long  as  the  Com- 
munist Gheorghiu-Dej  regime  exists. 
Freedom  is  a  commodity  missing  in  the 
Rumanian  life  despite  the  sanctimonious 
and  only  partially  kept  promises  of  the 
Government  to  the  State  Department  last 
year  about  amnestying  the  political  pris- 
oners. To  this  day,  Communist  sources 
mention  the  release  of  10,000  prisoners, 
certainly  less  than  the  total  number  in- 
carcerated during  the  Stalinist  period 
and  in  the  wake  of  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution of  1956.  Interestingly,  however; 
Hungarian  sources  in  America  only  know 
of  67  specific  cases  where  a  Transylva- 
nian Hungarian,  imprisoned  by  the  Com- 
munist regime,  has  been  freed. 

We  should  not  give  up  our  right  to 
demand  democratization  of  the  regime 
and  ultimately  free  elections  before  we 
throw  several  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  will  only  further  upset  our 
balance  of  payments,  to  the  wolves  in 
sheep  clothes  in  Bucharest.  We  should 
remember  that  several  Democratic  plat- 
forms and  all  Republican  platforms  dur- 
ing the  past  17  years  were  committing 
the  administration,  be  it  Republican  or 
Democratic,  to  the  cause  of  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  Eastern  Europe. 

However,  at  the  present  time  we  have 
made  agreements  with  Rmnania  and  we 
are  implementing  them  both  by  direct 
aid  and  by  allowing  our  private  enter- 
prises to  export  industrial  machinery 
and  know-how  to  Rumania.    By  doing 


so,  we  are  helping  Rumania  to  proceed 
with  its  industrialization  plans  despite 
lessened  Russian  aid  and  Comecon  coop- 
eration. Thereby,  however,  we  are  also 
undermining  the  solidarity  of  the  West- 
ern bloc  on  East-West  trade,  a  serious 
step  indeed  which  led  to  a  crumbling  of 
trade  barriers  in  strategic  goods  between 
our  adversaries  and  allies.  France  and 
lately  Germany  are  following  the  exam- 
ple set  by  England  in  extending  long- 
term  credits  to  Communist  nations, 
which  in  most  cases  equals  gifts,  as  the 
Communists  were  never  known  to  pay 
their  debts  after  a  few  years;  witness  the 
lend-lease  debt  which  they  still  owe  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes 
imperative  to  conduct  the  economic  and 
cultural  relations  with  the  Gheorghiu- 
Dej  regime  under  the  auspices  of  real- 
istic bargaining  and  quid  pro  quo.  The 
Johnson  administration  cannot  escape 
the  responsibility  to  promote  American 
interests  and  the  interests  of  freedom 
and  human  rights  in  negotiating  with 
the  Gheorghiu-Dej  regime.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  remind  those  w^ho  think 
that  East-West  trade  will  be  the  panacea 
to  world  peace  and  balance-of -payments 
difficulties  and  that  internal  differences 
with  Moscow  must  absolve  the  Commu- 
nist satellite  regime  from  too  close  a 
scrutiny,  that  we  cannot  condone  their 
repressive  actions  and  must  try  to  lessen 
or  abolish  them  by  using  oUr  economic 
leverage. 

More  particularly  in  the  case  of  Ru- 
mania we  must  insist  upon  a  cessation 
of  political  repression  and  economic 
scattering  of  the  Himgarian  minority. 
While  we  have  only  a  limited  influence 
over  any  Communist  regime  no  matter 
what  difficulties  it  might  have  with 
Khrushchev  and  his  successors,  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  insist  upon  condi- 
tions which  are  laid  down  in  the  United 
National  Charter  and  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Constitution  of  1952.  Ob- 
servance of  these  conditions  would  in- 
clude : 

First.  Restoration  of  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  movement  to  professionals  in 
Rumania.  This  provision  would  also  re- 
store the  right  of  professionals  to  change 
their  present  assigimients  for  a  new  one 
which  brings  them  closer  to  their  home 
area  or  nationality  region.  The  same 
provision  should  be  applied  also  to  tech- 
nical personnel .  and  skilled  workers  If 
assignments  are  available  tn  their  own 
nationality  areas. 

Second.  A  promise  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  not  to  use  American  funds, 
or  American  plants  received  for  the  fur- . 
thering  of  Rumanization  of  Hungarian 
or  German  areas.  Such  a  provision  is 
not  unusual,  as  we  have  asked  even 
NATO  allies  not  to  use  NATO  mUitary 
aid  for  certain  purposes  and  financial 
checks  were  added  to  many  foreign  aid 
sums  to  other  coimtries. 

Third.  Release  of  all  political  prison- 
ers, including  those  belonging  to  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarian  minority  by 
the  set  deadline  June  30,  1965— this 
deadline  was  promised  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  in  last  May. 

Fourth.  Reopening  of  the  merged 
Hungarian  educational  institutions, 
especially   on  high  school   and  college 
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level,  including  the  Bolyai  University  and 
the  college  at  Nagyenyed — Aiud.  Also 
cessation  of  the  parallelization  where  it 
does  not  now  exist. 

Fifth.  Expansion  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Hungarian  minority,  giv- 
ing the  opportimity  to  Hungarian  par- 
ents outside  of  the  autonomous  province 
to  send  their  children  into  Hungarian 
apd  parallelized  schools  rather  than 
into  Rumanian  ones. 

Sixth.  Restoration  of  the  Hungarian 
Writers  Union  and  other  cultui-al  goods 
like  the  libraries  of  Gyulafehervar — 
Alba  Julia — and  Nagyenyed — Aiud — to 
the  Hungarian  minority. 

Seventh.  Permission  by  central  and 
local  authorities  of  the  use  of  the  Hun- 
garian language  in  public  both  within 
and  without  the  autonomous  province  in 
Transylvania. '  * 

Eighth.  The  reinstallation  of  the  he- 
roic Hungarian  Catholic  bishop  of  Gyu- 
lafehervar— Alba  Julia — Aron  Marton  to 
his  see  and  restoration  of  some  Catholic 
and  other  denominational  schools  for  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania, 
and  preferably  a  new  settlement  with 
the  various  churches,  including  the  Vati- 
can. 

Ninth.  A  reattachment  of  the  districts 
of  Hai-omszek — Trei  Scaune — to  the 
Mures  Autonomous  Province  and  res- 
toration of  the  name  Magyar  Autono- 
mous Province  to  the  same.  Also  cessa- 
tion of  the  constant  replacement  of  local 
oflBcials  by  Rumanians  in  this  province, 
and  numerical  representation  of  Hun- 
garians in  the  village  and  town  councils 
in  other  Transylvanian  areas. 

Tenth.  Free  settlement  rights  of  Hun- 
garians in  the  cities. 

Of  course,  even  if  all  these  reforms 
were  implemented  by  the  Gheorghiu-Dej 
it  would  not  make  his  state  a  democracy 
as  long  as  free  elections  would  not  show 
the  real  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
people.  But  we  as  Americans  would 
have  contributet;!  our  share  to  lessening 
the  cross  of  double  persecution  from  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania, 
and  the  administration  would  have  at 
least  a  plausible  explanation  for  its  ac- 
tions toward  helping  a  Communist  state. 

Many  peoplfe  v,il\  say  that  attaching 
conditions  will  slow  down  the  Rumanian 
secession  from  the  Commimist  Hloc.  I 
do  not  believe  so.  The  Rumanians  quar- 
rel with  Moscow  partly  because  of  their 
own  national  economic  interests,  but 
partly  because  they  clearly  realize  that 
the  Soviet-Chinese  rift  and  the  growing 
power  of  Westerfi  Europe  and  the  United 
States  leave  them  no  other  reasonable 
choice.  And-  Rumanian  history  shows 
that  their  diplomats  whatever  their  so- 
cial and  political  background  were  rea- 
sonable and  calculating  men.  They  are 
hard  bargainers,  but  they  know  the  lim- 
its of  their  powder  and  influence.  It  is  up 
to  the  administration  whether  3  years 
from  now  we  will  hear  the  administra- 
tion admit  that  it  had  foolishly  squan- 
dered its  funds  and  licenses  upon  a  hard- 
line Communist  state  or  whether  the 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
proven  wrong  by  a  genuine  change  in 
Rumania.  However,  if  we  do  not  act  for 
freedom  of  both  Rumanians  and  Tran- 
sylvanian Hungarians,  we  will  be  guilty 


not  only  of  a  grave  omission  but  of  be- 
traying all  the  principles  in  which  we,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  profess  to  believe 
as  Americans.  And  let  it  not  be  said 
that  someone  did  not  warn  us  before- 
hand. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  in  expressing  dismay 
at  the  discrimination  being  practiced 
against  the  Hungaiian  minority  in  Ru- 
mania today.  This  Nation,  founded  on 
freedom  and  equality  for  all,  abhors  dis- 
crimination wherever  practiced  whether 
at  home  or  abroad. 

There  is  documented  proof  that  Ru- 
mania discriminates  against  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, economic,  linguistic,  and  admin- 
istrative fields.  In  the  1947  peace  trea- 
ties with  the  Allied  Powders,  Rumania 
agreed  to  grant  to  all  under  her  juris- 
diction the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race,  sex,  language,  and 
religion.  Inasmuch  as  Rumania  has  not 
lived  up  to  her  agreements,  I  believe  it 
behooves  us  to  take  a  stand  before  the 
world  in  opposition  to  this  discrimina- 
tion. 

Because  of  my  conviction  that  this 
body  should  interest  itself  in  th^  plight 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania, 
I  am  today  joining  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tfte  United  States  that 
discriminatory  measures  of  the  Rimia- 
nian  Government  be  condemned. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
treatment the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Rumania  receive  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  grave  concern  to  me  as  it  should  be 
to  all  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  subject  which 
has  received  the  attention  it  deserves  by 
our  Government. 

The  Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania 
suffers  today  largely  because  of  its  dem- 
onstrations in  support  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt  which  took  place  in  Hungary  in 
1956.  While  not  openly  revolting,  the 
unrest  displayed  in  1956  was  not  for- 
gotten by  the  Gheorghiu-Dej  regime 
which  quickly  became  convinced  that  the 
Hungarians  living  in  Rumania  were  not 
to  be  relied  upon. 

The  subtle  genocide  that  is  being  pur- 
sued against  the  Hungarian  minority, 
still  about  1.65  million  strong,  is  a  double 
persecution — one  on  the  ethnic  level  and 
one  on  the  ideological  level — and  should 
be  recognized  and  condemned  by  the 
United  States  as  such. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  limited  Ru- 
manian independence  from  Moscow  by 
economic  concessions,  as  we  are  appar- 
ently doing,  we  should  demand  some 
concessions  in  return  and  the  conces- 
sions should  be  directed  toward  preserv- 
ing the  human  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  which  is  suffering  so  greatly 
under  that  Communist  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  funds  should  not  be 
used  to  further  repress  those  Hungarians 
who,  in  1956,  showed  themselves  to  be 
our  friends  and  have,  as  a  result,  in- 
curred Communist  and  Communist- 
Rumanian  displeasure  alike. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 


Halpern]  in  deploring  the  mistreatment 
of  the  Hungarians  living  in  Commmiist 
Rumania. 

The  1,700.000  Hungarians  in  that 
country  constitute  the  largest  ethnic 
minority  in  Eastern  Europe.  Their  cul- 
tural  institutions  are  threatened  with  ^ 
destruction  by  the  Communist  regime, 
largely  because  of  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution in  1956. 

The  uprising  In  Budapest  established 
the  Hungarians,  both  in  Hungary  and 
in  Rumania,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Com- 
munist state.  Demonstrations  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  freedom  fighters  were 
conducted  in  Rumania  while  the  fight- 
ing was  in  progress.  Hungarian  students 
marched  in  Cluj,  Medias,  Timisoara, 
and  Tirgu  Mures,  The  demonstrations 
frightened  the  Communists.  It  appeared 
for  a  time  that  the  revolution  might 
spread  into  Rumania  itself. 

As  a  result,  those  who  took  part  in  the 
demonstrations  were  savagely  repressed. 
Russian  troops  throttled  the  nationalistic 
outbreak  in  Rumania,  and  thousands  of 
Hungarians  were  arrested — many  of 
them  were  later  executed.  The  Ruma- 
nians inflicted  such  severe  controls  over 
the  previously  autonomous  Hungarian 
group  that  Russian  troops  left  the  coun- 
try 2  years  after  the  revolt. 

The  Rumanian  Government  has  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  fragment  and  assimi- 
late the  Hungarian  minority.  One  of 
the  most  far-reaching  measures  has  been 
the  consolidation  of  Rumanian  and 
Hungarian  schools.  Also,  Rumanian 
has  been  designated  the  official  language. 
Moreover,  the  state  cultural  agreement 
between  the  Communist  governments  of 
Rumania  and  Hungary  has  in  effect 
ended  any  meaningful  connection  be- 
tween Rumanian  Hungarians  and  their 
motherland.  Among  other  provisions  of 
the  agreement  is  a  prohibition  against 
the  publication  of  any  book  concerning 
Transylvania,  which  is  where  most  of 
the  Hungarians  live,  without  approval  of 
the  Rumanian  censors. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  Hungarian 
living  in  Rumania  to  visit  Hungary.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  Hungarian  to  wait 
6  months  to  a  year  for  permission  to  visit 
the  motherland.  Conversely,  Hungar- 
ians who  visit  Rumania  are  strictly 
limited  to  certain  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  visible 
improvement  in  the  situation  since  I  last 
discussed  the  subject  in  July. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  op- 
pose mistreatment  of  minorities  where 
ever  it  occurs.  I  think  we  should  lend 
our  power  and  prestige  to  the  struggle 
against  the  overt  discrimination  being 
practiced  in  Rxmiania.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Hungarian  and  Ru- 
manian people  have  many  interests  in 
common,  one  of  them  being  the  ambition 
to  rid  themselves  of  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  Rumania  seems  to  be 
seeking  closer  ties,  both  economically 
and  politically,  with  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  country  should  make  clear  its 
belief  in  the  fundamental  principal  of 
equality  for  all  races  and  creeds.  In 
Rumania.  si>ecifically.  I  think  we  should 
be  concerned  with  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority's right  to  conduct  its  own  schools, 
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use  its  own  language  and,  in  general,  to 
maintain  its  historic  institutions  in  a 
free  and  peaceful  manner. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  subject  I 
have  just  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REDIRECTING  THE  EXISTING  SUB- 
SIDIZED MIDDLE-INCOME  HOUS- 
ING PROGRAM  TO  FAMILIES  OF 
LOW  INCOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiDNALL]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced,  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  a  bill  to  redirect  the  existing 
subsidized  middle-income  housing  pro- 
gram to  families  of  low  income. 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards  has  for  many  years  opposed 
the  extension  of  public  housing  primar- 
ily because  this  program  involves  the 
Government  ownership  of  family  shelter. 

This  year  the  realtors'  association, 
while  continuing  its  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  public  housing,  has  pro- 
posed an  alternative  which  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
The  alternative  would  permit  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  interest  rate  of  the 
present  submarket  middle-income  hous- 
ing program — identified  as  FHA  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)— but  limit  the  program 
to  families  of  low  income. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  the  meas- 
ure is  to  permit  timely  consideration  of 
this  alternative  to  public  housing  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  its  Housing  Subcommittee  in 
connection  with  other  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

Th«  section-by-section  analysis  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  follow : 

SECnON-BY-SECTION     ANALYSIS     OF     PROPOSED 

Bill  To  Amend  Section  221(d)  (3)  of  the 

National  Housing  Act 

Section  1  amends  the  existing  FHA  221(d) 
(3)  program  by  redirecting  It  to  low-income 
families  and  permitting  a  lower  submarket 
Interest  rate;  and — 

(a)  Limits  use  of  the  program  to  non- 
governmental sponsors  (cooperatives,  non- 
profit organizations,  limited  dividend  corpo-' 
rations,  Individuals,  etc.) ; 

(b)  Requires  that  mortgagors  enter  Into 
regulatory  agreements  with  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner and  agree  to  reserve  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  units  of  the  project  for  families 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  appropriate 
local  welfare  agency  as  needing  housing  as- 
sistance; 

(c)  Provides  for  repair  and  rehabilitation 
loans  of  up  to  90  percent  of  estimated  value 
after  such,  repair  and  rehabilitation  for 
Umlted  dividend  corporations,  partnerships, 
or  Individual  mortgagors; 

(d)  Limits  the  occupancy  of  221(d)(3) 
projects  to  low-Income  families,  defined  aa 


those  In  the  lowest  Income  group  and  who 
cannot  obtain  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  with  25  percent  of  famUy  Income; 
and 

(e)  Requires  that  In  cases  of  repair  and  re- 
habilitation In  which  refinancing  is  Involved 
at  least  35  percent  of  the  mortgage  proceeds 
be  expended  for  capital  Improvements  to  the 
project. 

Section  2  amends  section  221(d)  (5)  to  au- 
thorize the  Conrunlssloner  to  reduce  the  In- 
terest rate  below  the  rate  determined  by  the 
statutory  formula  (presently  iYe  percent). 

Section  3  amends  section  221(f)  to:  (a) 
Require  the  Commissioner  to  adopt  regula- 
tions to  Insure  that  only  families  of  low. 
income  are  admitted  to  and  occupy  221(d) 
(3)  projects;  and  (b)  require  periodic  re- 
examination of  the  Income  of  the  families 
living  In  the  projects,  and  require  that  fam- 
ilies move  from  the  project  when  they  are 
able  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  themselves  with  25  percent  of 
their  Income. 

Section  4  amends  section  227(a)(1)  to 
waive  cost  certification  for  projects  covered 
by  mortgages  executed  by  limited  dividend 
corporations,  partnerships,  or  individual 
mortgagors  ( these  mortgages  will  be  based  on 
estimated  value  after  rehabilitation  instead 
of  cost) . 

H.R.  6705 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
by  providing  assistance  to  families  of  low 
Income  In  obtaining  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  (3)  If  executed  by  a  mortgagor  which  Is  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  (as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner) ,  or  a  cooperative  (Includ- 
ing an  Investor-sponsor  which  meets  such 
requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  Im- 
pose to  assure  that  the  consumer  Interest 
Is  protected) .  or  other  mortgagor  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  regulated  or  super- 
vised under  Federal  or  State  laws  or  by  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  States,  or  agencies 
thereof,  or  by  the  Commissioner  under  a 
regulatory  agreement  or  otherwise,  as  to 
rents,  charges,  and  methods  of  operation.  In 
such  form  and  In  such  manner  as  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  an  agreement  by  the  mort- 
gagor that  he  will  make  available  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  units  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project  for  occupancy  by  families  who 
have  been  certified  by  the  appropriate  local 
welfare  agency  as  being  In  need  of  housing 
assistance — 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000; 
"(11)  not  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project  as  may  be  attrlbu^ble  to 
dwelling  use  (excluding  exterior  land  Im- 
provements as  defined  by  the  Commissioner) . 
$8,000  per  family  unit  without  a  bedroom, 
$11,250  per  family  unit  with  one  bedroom, 
$13,500  per  family  unit  with  two  bedrooms, 
and  $17,000  per  family  unit  with  three  or 
more  bedrooms;  except  that  as  to  projects  to 
consist  of  elevator- type  structures  the  Com- 
missioner may,  In  his  discretion,  Increase  the 
dollar  amount  UmiUtlons  per  family  unit  to 
not  to  exceed  $9,500  per  family  unit  vrtthout 
a  bedroom,  $13,500  per  family  unit  with  one 
bedroom,  $16,000  per  family  unit  with  two 
bedrooms,  and  $20,000  per  family  imlt  with 
three  or  more  bedrooms,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  compensate  for  the  higher  costs  Incident 
to  the  construction  of  elevator-type  struc- 
tures of  sound  standards  of  construction  and 
design;  and  except  that  the  Commissioner 
may,  by  regulation,  increase  any  of  the  fore- 
going doll^x  amount  limitations  contained 


by  this  clavise  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  cen- 
tum In  any  geographical  area  where  he  finds 
that  cost  levels  so  require;  and 

"(111)  not  exceed  (1)  In  th-j  case  of  new 
construction,  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  will  be  the  replacement  cost 
of  the  property  or  project  when  the  prc^osed 
Improvements  are  completed  (the  replace- 
ment cost  may  Include  the  land,  the  pro- 
posed physical  Improvements,  utilities  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  land,  architect's  fees, 
taxes.  Interest  during  construction,  and  other 
miscellaneous  charges  Incident  to  construc- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Commissioner),  or 
(2)  In  the  case  of  repair  and  rehabilitation, 
the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repair  emd 
rehabilitation  and  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  property  before  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation:  Provided,  That  in 
no  case  Involving  refinancing,  except  where 
the  mortgage  Is  based  on  estltnated  value, 
shall  such  mortgage  exceed  such  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the 
amount  (as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) required  to  refinance  existing  in- 
debtedness secured  by  the  property  or  proj- 
ect: Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of 
any  mortgagor  other  than  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration or  association,  cooperative  (Including 
an  Investor-sponsor ) ,  or  a  mortgagor  meet- 
ing the  special  reqviirements  of  subsection 
(c)(1),  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  property  or  project  after  re- 
pair and  rehabilitation:  Provided  further, 
That  such  property  or  project,  when  con- 
structed, or  repaired  and  rehabilitated,  shall 
be  for  use  as  a  rental  or  cooperative  project, 
and  low  Income  families  or  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  or  other  governmental  ac- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  occupancy  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  and  procedures 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Commissioner  may  adopt  such  re- 
quirements as  he  determines  to  be  desirable 
regarding  consultation  with  local  public  of- 
ficials where  such  consultation  Is  appropri- 
ate by  reason  of  the  relationship  of  such 
project  to  projects  under  other  local  pro- 
grams: Provided  further.  That  any  property 
or  project  constructed,  or  repaired  and  re- 
habilitated, with  the  assistance  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  for  occupancy  only 
by  families  of  low  Income,  as  hereinafter 
defined,  and  shall  be  available  only  In  those 
localities,  communities,  or  environs  of  com- 
munities which  shall  have  requested  such 
project:  Provided  further,  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  'ftmallles  of  low  income' 
means  families  (including  elderly  and  dis- 
placed families)  who  are  In  the  lowest  Income 
group  and  who  cannot  afford  to  obtain  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  their 
use  with  25  per  centum  of  family  Income: 
Provided  further.  That  In  the  case  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation  involving  refinancing,  not 
less  than  35  per  centum  of  the  mortgage  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  expended  for  capital  Improve- 
ments to  the  project;  or" 

Sec.  2.  The  proviso  In  section  211(d)  (5)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  r^ad 
as  follows:  "Provided,  That  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)(3)  shall  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  any 
premium  charges  for  Insurance  and  service 
charge,  If  any)  at  an  annual  rate  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Commissioner, 
and". 

Sec.  3.  Section  221  (f )  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof,  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  any  ptfoject  covered  by  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)(3),  the  Commissioner  shall 
adopt  and  promulgate  regulations  to  insure 
that  only  families  of  low  Income  are  ad- 
mitted to  such  project.  The  Commissioner 
shall  also  require  the  periodic  reexamina- 
tion of  the  Incomes  of  families  living  In  the 
project  and  shall  require  any  famUy  to  move 
from  the   project   If    the   Income   of   such 
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family  has  Increased  sufQclently  to  enable  the 
family  to  obtain  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
shelter  with  25  per  centum  of  family  Income." 
Sec.  4.  Section  227(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  claxise  (iv)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  such  term  shall  not  Include  a 
project  or  property  covered  by  a  mortgage 
InsTored  under  the  second  proviso  of  section 
221(d)  (3)  (lU)  of  this  Act." 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greeks  are  ancient  friends  of  freedom. 
Their  history  is  replete  with  chapters  of 
struggle  and  sacrifice  for  individual  lib- 
erty and  for  self-government. 

Today  marks  the  144th  anniversary  of 
Greek  national  independence.  This  oc- 
casion provides  us  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  commend  our  Greek  allies  for  their 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  their  adherence  to  the  political  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination. 

Modem-day  Greece  takes  pride  in  their 
revolution  of  March  25, 1821,  and  the  role 
played  by  thoughtful  Americans  of  that 
period  in  support  of  the  Greek  struggle 
for  national  independence.  That  is  a 
bright  chapter  in  the  history  of  both  na- 
tions, out  of  which  has  developed  a  warm 
and  enduring  bond  of  friendship. 

When  Greek  national  independence 
was  threatened  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  by  the  aggressor  forces 
of  imperial  Russian  communism,  a  great 
President  of  the  United  States  moved 
with  courage  and  speed  to  the  defense  of 
the  Greek  nation.  The  Truman  doctrine 
stands  today  as  another  bright  chapter 
in  the  history  of  both  nations  which  has 
served  to  strengthen  our  mutual  bonds 
of  friendship. 

We  salute  the  Greek  nation  on  this  an- 
niversary of  their  Independence  Day  and 
wish  for  them  the  full  blessings  of  liberty. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (as  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland)  .  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray  (as  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  March  25. 

Mr.  Bray  (as  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  March  26. 

Mr.  Widnall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan  (as  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adams>,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Adams)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  25, 1965;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 
M[r.  Machen. 

Mr.  DXTLSKI. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cleveland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  :V  f 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Bingham. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  certain  quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper  from  either  the  national  stockpile  or 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  25,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the  Congressional 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  47  million  pounds 
of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  additional  costs  resulting  from  un- 
necessary procurement  of  a  diesel  engine  for 
the  military  5-ton  truck.  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  identical  bidding  in 
advertised  public  procurement  for  calendar 
year  1963.  pursuant  to  section  7  of  Executive 
Order  10936  Issued  April  24.  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
imparting  or  conveying  of  false  informa- 
tion";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  calendar  year  1964  report 
on  extraordinary  contractual  actions  to  facil- 
itate the  national  defense,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(a),  Public  Law  85-804;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


798.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior^  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
application  Of  the  Union  Producing  Co.  for 
refund  of  excess  oil  royalties  (barging  costs) 
paid  by  them  on  lease  OCS  0480,  pursuant 
to  section  10(b)  of  43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  certain  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  p\xrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  supplementary  report 
of  the  highway  cost  allocation  study,  sup- 
plementing House  Documents  Nos.  54  and 
72,  87th  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  210 
of  70  Stat.  387,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  124); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  Mcculloch  :  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  203).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Twelfth  report  on  disposal  of 
municipal  sewage  (Rept.  No.  204).  Referred' 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  6674.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  market 
price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  by  pro- 
hibiting the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  making  domestic  sales  of  such  com- 
modities at  prices  less  than  125  percent  of 
current  support  prices  plus  reasonable  car- 
rying charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  6675.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
health  benefits  program  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  Increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insiu-ance  system,  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H  Jl.  6676.  A  bin  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
health  benefits  program  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  Increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  tathe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  6677.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide  for   the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
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of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.R.  6678.  A   bill   to   establish    a   national 
cemetery  in  New  England;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  6680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  in  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  Involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the  aboli- 
tion or  relocation  of  their  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

iCG- 

H.R.  6681.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HH.  6682.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  6683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
svirance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Commltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  certain 
amounts  paid  as  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  In  order  to  correct  an  In- 
equity in  the  application  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6687.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  In  small  business  by 
allowing  a  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  for  additional  Investment  In  de- 
preciable assets,  inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   penalties   for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.6689.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  conununication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  6690.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary   comprehensive   health   insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  6691.  A  bill  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6692.  A   biU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  etc.;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  6693.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transmis- 
sion in  the  malls  of  lottery  tickets  and  other 


matter  mailed  In  a  State  where  lotteries  are 
legal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  6694.  A  bill  to  provide  free  postage  for 
first-class  letter  mall  matter  sent  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  6695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Comr 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.R.  6696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1964  to  correct  inequi- 
ties in  the  operation  of  such  act  with  respect 
to  transfers  during  the  retroactive  period  of 
such  act  from  prevailing  rate  positions  to 
positions  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6697.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  6698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manvifac- 
turers  excise  tax  on  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  6699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  6700.  A   bin    to    create   the   Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  in  the  politi- 
cal,  psychological,   economic,   technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  non- 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the    global   struggle    between   freedom    and 
communism,  to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  to  \in- 
derstand  and  Implement  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge,   and   also   to   provide   education    and 
tralrilng  for  foreign  students  in  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6701.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212  and 
213  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  6702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colxunbia. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HR.  6703.  A  bin  to  amend  section  144  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H  R  6704.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815  so  as  to  authorize  the 
advancement  of  grants-of-ald,  building  con- 
struction and  operational  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  issued;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6705.  A  bUl  to  amend   the   National 
Housing  Act  by  providing  assistance  to  fami- 
lies of  low  Income  In  obtaining  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.J.  Res.   396.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  ellglblUty  of 


certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate 
for  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President 
or  for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  Senator 
or  Representative  In  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request) : 
H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  behalf  pf  the  United  States  to  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  In  said  District;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  368.  Conctirrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  the  re- 
turn of  exiles  from  these  nations  from  slave- 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the 
conduct  of  free  elections  In  these  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWS?? : 
H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Conctirrenit  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shotUd  Instruct  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  the  re- 
tvirn  of  exiles  from  these  nations  from  slave- 
labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the 
conduct  of  free  elections  In  these  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Goverrunent  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  289.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
No.  175,  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  January  1965  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  with  minority  and 
additional  views;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.  Res.  290.  Resolution  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  oppres- 
sion of  minorities  In  Rumania  through  a 
systematic  plan  launched  by  the  Communist 
regime  In  control  of  Rumania  be  condemned 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  take  appropriate  steps  In  our 
relations  with  the  Rumanian  Government 
as  are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  persecuted 
minorities  in  the  controversial  Transylvania 
region  of  that  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  291.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  discriminatory  practices  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rumania;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

140.  By  Mrs.  MAY:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Washington  request- 
ing that  the  Federal  Sugar  Act  be  amended 
so  that  the  beet  sugar  Indiistry  of  the  United 
States  will  be  authorized  to  market  the  addi- 
tional quantities  of  sugar  produced  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e. 

141.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  land  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
or  similar  land,  be  returned  to  the  original 
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owners  on  repayment  by  them  of  the  con- 
demnation price  paid  by  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

142.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  dealing  with  the  appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

143.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Te.xas,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  approving  the  continuation  of  the 
predator  and  rodent  control  program  which 
has  effectively  aided  sportsmen,  ranchers, 
stockmen  and  the  general  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

'        By  Mr.  AYRE3 : 

H.R.  6706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Skeriotis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  6707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Sai 
Wai  (also  known  as  Lee  ding  Ying);  to  the 
.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6708.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of  Iklrs. 
Zoraida    Dolores   Chang   de   Blanco;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  6709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delroy  De 
Lisser  and  his  wife,  Adline  Gordon  De  Lisser; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJR.  6710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fiorella 
Colantonio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Grazia  Giordano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tenneseee: 
H.R.  6712.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  loanis 
Kapetanopoulos   (also  known  as  John  Cap- 
tain); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
KH.  6713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fortvm6e 
Gharbi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FIND: 
H.R.  6714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sung 
Suh  Park;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Surleti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.R.  6716.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  make  findings  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  sustained  by  them 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing permits  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  to 
provide  for  payments  of  amounts  so  deter- 
mined to  such  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  6717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mir  Vil- 
ayet All;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6718.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Agnes    Chin-An    Sun    and    her    daughter, 
Paulina  Sim,  and  her  son,  John  Sun;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  6719.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Kazuyo  Watanabe  Ridgely;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  6720.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Plng- 
Kwan  Pong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6721.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Hazel 
Marie  Williams;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN: 
H.R.  6722.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Denis 
Ryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  6723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Shueh-Lan  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  6724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Papanikolaou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  de 
la  Garza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  6726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrigo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  6727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmitrlos 
Stratos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  6728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morris  L. 
Kaiden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Cohen   Kaiden;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  6730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pao  Yuen 
Shih;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6731.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jens 
Meyer;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

140.  By  Mr.  CORMAN:  Petition  of  W.  S. 
Leinberry  and  other  voters  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  concerning  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

141.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Board 
of  Supervisors,  San  Mateo  County,  Redwood, 
Calif.,  with  reference  to  pointing  out  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  on  re- 
apportionment; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Bill  To  Permit  the  Transmission  of 
Lottery  Tickets  in  the  U.S.  Mails  When 
Mailed  in  a  State  Where  Lotteries  Are 
Legal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  permit  and  allow 
the  transmission  in  the  U.S.  mails  of  lot- 
tery tickets  mailed  in  a  State  where  lot- 
teries are  legal  and  proper. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  meas- 
ure is  to  facilitate  the  distribution  via 
the  mails  of  New  Hampshire  sweep- 
stakes tickets.  Obviously,  these  tickets 
are  going  through  the  mails  because  they 
are  getting  tremendous  circulation.  Last 
year,  only  13  percent  of  the  winners  were 
New  Hampshire  residents.  Clearly,  the 
tickets  just  did  not  pick  themselves  up 
and  fly  all  over  the  world. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  connection 
with  gambling,  the  Federal  Government 


is  doing  no  more  than  managing  to  make 
itself  look  hypocritically  absurd.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  is  getting 
in  any  trouble  for  the  instances  of  tick- 
et mailing  I  am  sure  have  occurred, 
but\why  not  make  the  law  reflect  com- 
monsense?  Not  that  most  of  our  gam- 
bling laws  do. 

I  u<ge  the  Congress  to  take  this  chance 
to  remove  restrictions  against  mailing  of 
lottery  tickets  so  long  as  the  lottery  tick- 
et is  mailed  in  a  State  where  the  con- 
duct of  such  lotteries  is  legal. 


Greek  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25,  1965,  marks  the  144th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  On  that  date 
in  1821  a  band  of  Greek  patriots  began 
their  struggle  for  freedom.    This  was  the 


first  echo  in  Europe  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  their  efforts  were  in- 
spired by  the  example  of  the  revolution 
only  a  few  years  before  which  had 
brought  about  the  existence  of  the  "land 
of  the  free."  The  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  sown  seeds  that  had 
grown  deep  roots. 

The  Greeks  looked  upon  the  United 
States  with  hope  and  admiration.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek  Senate 
in  1821  was  an  address  to  the  American 
people : 

Friends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers,  hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just 
sympathy,  since  it  is  in  your  land  that  liberty 
has  fixed  its  abode  ♦  *  *.  Though  separated 
from  us  by  mighty  oceans,  your  character 
brings  you  near  us  •  •  *.  Our  Interests  are 
of  such  nature  as  to  cement  more  and  more 
an  alliance  founded  on  freedom  and  virtue. 

Freedom  for  the  Greeks  did  not  come 
easily  or  quickly.  Finally,  8  long  years 
later  with  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  American  people  and  ultimately  that 
of  the  entire  civilized  world,  they  won,  as 
we  had  won  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Greeks  are  proud  that 
Americans  participated  in  that  noble  en- 
deavor, and  we,  too,  should  be  proud  that 
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we  contributed  to  their  inspiration  as  we 
join  them  in  commemorating  the  144th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  on 
March  .25. 

Supreme  Court  Salaries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lively 
House  debate  was  touched  off  last  week 
on  a  bill  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  by  raising  them 
the  $3,000  a  year  which  was  cut  out  of 
overall  salary  increases  last  year.  In 
these  times,  the  mere  mention  of  the  Su- 
"  preme  Court  is  enough  to  spark  a  con- 
troversy. 

When  Congress  raised  salaries  last 
year,  the  Senate  chopped  $3,000  off  the 
$7,500  raises  each  Justice  was  to  re- 
ceive. This  year  it  was  up  to  the  House 
to  restore  the  full  raises  for  the  Court. 

However,  Congressmen  critical  of  the 
Coui't  took  advantage  of  the  debate  to 
level  a  barrage  of  comment  before  turn- 
ing down  the  pay  raise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  High 
Court's  decisions  may  not  always  make 
everybody  happy.  But  I  feel  that  the 
Justices  should  not  be  penalized  on 
something  as  petty  as  a  pay  raise  for 
what  some  others  feel  have  been  its  in- 
justices. Representative  Emanuel  Cel- 
'  LER,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  told  the  House: 

I  did  not  know  when  the  bill  was  to  be 
brought  up  that  we  would  have  a  sort  of 
field  day  of  criticism  against  our  highest 
Court. 

And  a  field  day  it  was.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  whether  or  not  I  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  Supreme  Court,  I  will 
always  fight  to  preserve  its  independence 
as  an  equal  arm  of  the  Government. 
The  Court  will  always  be  with  us,  regard- 
less of  its  decisions  and  their  popular- 
ity and  regardless  of  salaries. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  pay  raise  for 
which  I  voted  was  the  victim  of  Congres- 
sional pique.  I  feel  that  this  was  a  back- 
handed way  to  get  back  at  the  justices. 

Speaking  of  civil  rights  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  brings  me  to  a  bi-ief  dis- 
cussion of  President  Johnson's  speech 
on  voting  rights.  The  President  demon- 
strated in  his  speech  that  he  can  be  an 
eloquent  speaker,  that  he  can  truly  lead 
the  country  along  the  path  to  equality 
for  all — the  path  to  the  Great  Society. 

His  moving  speech  was  a  fine  example 
of  how  a  politician  with  high  ideas  can 
carry  them  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country  in  a  message  that  may  stand 
in  history  with  the  others  made  by  Pres- 
idents who  met  moments  of  courage. 

I  have  always  supported  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  every  American  to  vote 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  lawlessness  of  some  of 
the  extremists  on  both  sides  make  it  dif- 
ficulty fpr  all  the  people  who  believe  in 


constitutional  government  to  move  ahead 
with  a  program  to  insure  these  rights. 

You  will  recall  that  my  bill  for  con- 
struction of  a  working  model  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  ac- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  asked  Chair- 
man George  Fallon,  of  Baltimore,  for 
early  hearings. 

Last  week  Mr.  Fallon  sent  me  a  very 
encouraging  letter  about  this  much- 
needed  project  for  Maryland.  Repre- 
sentative Fallon  wrote : 

The  investigation  and  study  that  you  con- 
template of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  is  of 
genuine  interest  to  me,  and  you  can  be  sure 
it  is  my  hope  to  get  quick  action  from  the 
legislation. 

Three  notes  about  my  staff: 

Miss  Gene  Miller,  who  many  of  you 
have  known  for  years,  is  now  Mrs.  Gene 
Hollis.  She  and  Ed  Hollis  of  the  State 
Department  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Affairs 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  last  week.  Gene 
is  serving  me  as  executive  secretary,  as 
she  did  for  my  predecessor,  Richard 
Lankford,  of  Annapolis.  I  wish  Gene 
and  Ed  the  best  of  luck. 

My  district  representative,  Silas  Den- 
nis, of  Hyattsville,  has  resigned  as  chief 
of  the  Hyattsville  Police  Department.  He 
started  with  me  in  January,  taking  leave 
from  the  department.  He  is  now  a  per- 
manent member  of  my  staff. 

Also,  Carol  Bodiford,  of  Suitland,  has 
joined  my  staff  as  a  secretary. 

These  staff  members — as  do  all  of 
them — stand  ready  and  willing  to  serve 
you. 


A  Rare  Man  of  Our  Tim^s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oscar 
Morris  was  a  rare  and  vital  kind  of  man, 
even  in  the  field  of  journalism,  which 
has  given  history  more  than  its  share  of 
unusual  men.  Oscar  was  a  writer  and 
reporter  who  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
lines  he  put  on  paper.  He  was  an  able 
editor  who  knew  his  obligation  to  present 
both  sides  of  an  issue,  but  who  defended 
his  own  views,  popular  or  otherwise,  with 
equal  vigor.   And,  he  cut  the  issues  clean. 

Oscar  was  a  shirtsleeves  newspaper- 
man in  the  total  sense  of  the  term.  He 
was  at  home  and  at  his  best  with  the 
men  who  covered  city  hall  or  the  White 
House;  with  his  companions  black  with 
newsprint  or  boys  straining  under  a  can-^ 
vas  bag  of  papers;  with  cameramen  in 
the  darkroom  or  with  politicians  in 
smoke-filled  rooms. 

Oscar  Morris  had  an  imdenied  com- 
pulsion to  be  where  the  news  was,  and 
for  more  than  27  years  he  followed  the 
scent  of  developing  news  wherever  it 
might  lead  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  a  deeply  sensitive  man,  totally  In- 
volved in  the  welfare  of  Salisbury,  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  and  his  coun- 


try. The  hopes  and  disappointments, 
the  plans  and  obstructions,  the  faith  and 
even  the  fears  of  his  neighbors,  all  these 
guided  Oscar's  pen  and  his  heart. 

I  counted  Oscar  a  friend.  With  him 
you  always  knew  where  you  stood  and  it  ■ 
made  you  comfortable.  With  him  one 
could  feel  a  mind  searching  for  facts,  not 
just  a  personality  searching  for  a  place 
to  hang  his  hat.  Oscar  sought  the  truth, 
and  in  his  passing  the  truth  has  lost  a 
friend. 

Those  of  VIS  in  the  public  service  have 
been  stripped  of  wise  counsel  and  a  help- 
ing hand.  The  Daily  Times  and,  indeed, 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  have  lost  a 
rare  and  special  kind  of  man. 


Letting  the  Bars  Down  on  Foreign-Flag 
Competition  With  American  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  a  witness,  Mr.  Thomas  Meyer,  rep- 
resenting the  International  Seafarers' 
Union,  stated  that  the  administration 
had  advised  his  union  of  their  intention 
to  seek  an  exemption  under  the  coastwise 
shipping  laws,  so  that  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels could  compete  with  American-flag 
operations  doing  business  with  Hawaii 
and  Alaska. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  to 
the  witness,  that  this  information  was 
shocking,  considering  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  American-flag  shipping  lines 
already  serve  these  two  States.  For  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  for  many  members  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  I  serve  notice  now  that 
if  such  an  exemption  is  sought,  I  shall 
strongly  oppose  it. 

After  all,  these  American  operations 
are  not  subsidized,  and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  furnishing  excel- 
lent service. 

Official  Maritime  Administration  fig- 
ures show  that  our  domestic  fleet  engaged 
in  intercoastal  and  coastwise  trade,  had 
declined  since  1939  until  the  end  of  1961 
from  805  to  363  vessels,  of  which  273  were 
in  coastwise  trade.  Meanwhile,  there 
have  been  constant  attacks  on  the  Jones 
Act,  to  water  down  the  protection  which 
the  Congress,  recognizing  the  essential- 
ity of  a  domestic  fleet,  has  incorporated 
into  our  shipping  legislation. 

As  the  Seafarers'  International  Union 
representative  told  our  committee,  the 
resiilts  of  letting  down  the  bars  in  favor 
of  foreign-flag  ships  may  well  be  cata- 
strophic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  American-flag 
ship  is  used  to  transport  cargoes,  all  of 
the  freight  dollars  are  conserved  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  whereas  the 
opposite  is  true  if  other  vessels  are  used. 
As  a  result,  the  American-fls^  steamship 
industry  contributes  almost  $1  billion  a 
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year  directly  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
If  there  were  no  American-flag  fleet,  our 
balance-of-paymens  deficit  would  be 
some  $2  billion  greater. 


Veterans'  Administration  Facilities  in  the 
State  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  letter  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  William  J.  Driver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  his  reply  which  relates  to  the 
facility  at  Dwight.  111.: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25,  1965. 
Hon.  William  J.  Driver,  ^ 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
V    Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Driver:  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters  and  telegrams  from  individuals  in 
my  district  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  facility  at  Dwight,  111. 

These    communications    have    to    be    an- 
swered and  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  as  to  the  Justification  for  such  a  step. 
Yovu-s  very  truly, 

John  C.  Kluczynski. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Office  of  the  Administrator 

OF  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  1, 1965. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kluczynski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kluczynski:  This  is  in  response 
to  yoilr  recent  letter  concerning  the  closing 
of  the  Dwight  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  inquiry  which  affords  me  this 
opportunity  to  clarify  certain  points. 

Although  you  are  quite  properly  concerned 
with  this  action  as  it  relates  to  Illinois,  it 
might  give  you  a  better  insight  into  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  closing  to  examine  the  de- 
cision in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  program  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U. 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
fortvmate  in  having  a  number  of  highly 
skilled  and  extraordinarily  dedicated  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  medical  staff,  the  medical 
program  in  the  period  between  World  Wars  I 
and  n  had  not  fully  shared  in  the  general 
progress  of  American  medicine.  Then,  with 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  the  Influx  of 
huge  nximbers  of  veterans  needing  medical 
care,  what  might  be  termed  a  "medical  revo- 
lution" occurred. 

That  revolution  had  one  essential  ele- 
ment— that  medical  decisions  be  made  on 
medical  grounds.  With  new  professional  di- 
rection and  working  closely  with  the  Nation's 
medical  schools,  the  VA  hospital  program 
moved  forward  vigorously  to  meet  two  con- 
current challenges.  The  first  and  immediate 
challenge  was  to  its  ability  to  absorb  the 
massive  influx  of  returning  veterans  who 
needed  and  deserved  nothing  but  the  finest 
hospital  care.  All  existing  VA  hospital  space 
was  used  in  this  effort,  and  additional  beds 
'  acquired  from  the  Armed  Forces  or  from 
others.    The  second  phase,  still  going  on,  was 


to  assiu-e  that  our  hospitals  were  the  right 
kind,  in  the  right  place,  and  able  to  offer  the 
fullest  possible  spectrxim  of  modern  medical 
care. 

As  part  of  this  second  phase,  new  facilities 
were  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  old  ones 
clo|sed.  The  decision  to  close  hospitals  was 
made  for  a  number  of  cogent  reasons,  for 
many  of  the  hospitals  under  VA  control  were 
already  obsolete  by  World  War  II,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  taken  over  at  the 
end  of  the  war  were  uneconomical  or  in  other 
ways  unsuitable.  For  example,  a  number 
were  originally  constructed  for  other  pur- 
poses. Some  were  old  soldiers'  homes;  one 
was  a  girls'  school;  some  were  formerly  hotels; 
and  many  were  of  ungainly  cantonment  tjrpe 
temporary  or  semipermanent  construction. 

These  stopgap  structures  were  closed  con- 
tinually throughout  the  years  as  new  facili- 
ties were  constructed,  and  since  1950  we  have 
closed  or  transferred  title  to  19  hospitals. 

Physical  obsolescence  Is,  of  course,  only 
one  of  the  many  factors  considered  in  the  ' 
always  painful  decision  to  terminate  a  hos- 
pital which,  we  recognize,  is  often  a  source 
of  legitimate  pride  to  the  commiulty  in 
which  It  exists. 

Other  significant  factors  are  the  forward 
march  of  medical  knowledge  and  the  con- 
tinued migration  of  the  veteran  population. 
For  example,  and  to  a  large  degree  as  a  result 
of  our  own  research,  the  number  of  hospital- 
ized veterans  suffering  from  tuberculosis  de- 
clined from  17,000  in  1954  to  7,000  in  1964. 
As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  tuberculosis  hospitals  from  21  in  1955 
to  but  4  today.  Their  closing  illustrates 
the  fact  that  progress  in  medicine,  as  In  any 
field,  requires  the  abandonment  of  anti- 
quated instruments. 

But  the  pictvure  of  the  VA  closing  hospitals 
Is  only  part,  the  negative  part,  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  through  the  years.  The 
positive  part  consists  of  a  dynamic  program 
of  building  new  faculties  where  needed,  and 
replacing  and  modernizing  other  hospitals. 
The  program  of  building  new  and  replace- 
ment hospitals  Is  now  proceeding  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  approximately  $100  million. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the  en- 
hanced effectiveness  of  our  medical  program 
as  a  result  of  this  revitalization.  Perhaps 
the  best — and  most  dramatic — is  in  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated.  With  approximate- 
ly the  same  number  of  beds  as  in  1960,  our 
hospitals  are  now  treating  almost  750,000 
sick  and  disabled  veterans,  over  100,000  more 
than  in  1960. 

Three  facts  are  clear:  First,  decisions  on 
medicine  are  best  made  on  medical  groimds; 
second,  there  is  ample  precedent  for  the 
closing  of  marginal  hospitals;  and  third,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  continually  up- 
grading its  facilities  so  that  they  serve  more 
veterans  more  effectively. 

Thus  the  closing  of  the  Dwight  hospital 
is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  Veterans' 
Administiation  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
marginal  units  in  a  period  of  rising  demand 
for  its  services,  great  changes  In  the  focus 
of  this  demand,  and  Increasing  complication 
of  the  facilities  needed  to  provide  a  fuU 
spectrum  of  care. 

The  continuing  transfer  of  effort  and  re- 
sources by  the  Veterans'  Administration  Into 
more  effective  faclUties,  far  from  conflicting 
with  President  Johnson's  commitment  to  ad- 
vance the  health  of  the  Nation  Is,  I  believe, 
completely  consonant  with  it.  For  war, 
whether  against  foreign  enemies,  or  the 
enemies  of  man's  physical  well-being,  must 
be  waged  in  the  most  effective  manner,  using 
only  those  tools  that  will  best  do  the  Job. 

Finally,  and  I  think  completely  in  line 
with  your  legitimate  concern  for  the  health 
of  the  conununity,  veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  st^jadsTfeady  to  assist 
In  any  effort  to  utilize  this  v\  facility  for 
health  piirposes  or  to  meet  other  community 


needs,  and  that  a  number  of  former  VA  hos- 
pitals, such  as  those  at  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Minot,  N.  Dak.;  and  Outwood,  Ky.,  have  been 
put  to  such  constructive  use  by  other  Gov- 
ernment or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

One  final  word.  The  decision  to  transfer 
beds  from  the  11  marginal  hospitals  was 
taken  only  after  the  most  detailed  study 
during  a  period  of  many  months;  and  the 
governing  factor  in  this  decision  was  the 
clear  conclusion  that  the  reorganization 
would  increase  the  overall  ability  of  our  med- 
ical program  to  render  better  service  to  all 
veterans. 

In  view  of  your  Interest,  I  am  also  furnish- 
ing you  with  a  copy  of  a  statement  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Brem,  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  School  of 
Medicine,  made  to  the  chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral congressional  committees.  Dr.  Brem  Is 
Chairman  of  a  Special  Medical  Advisory 
Group,  established  by  act  of  Congress  to  ad- 
vise the  Veterans'  Administration  relative  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  disabled  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Drtveb,  Administrator. 


VA  Versus  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
amazed  and  shocked  to  read  the  con- 
tents of  an  editorial  in  the  March  16 
issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
My  shock  and  amazement  stems  from 
the  fact  that  this  editorial  contains  both 
factual  errors  and  inaccurate  inferences. 
The  editorial,  entitled,  "VA  Versus 
Politicians,"  follows: 

VA  Versus  Politicians 

Suppose  you  were  operating  a  business 
which  cost  you  nearly  $4  per  day  more  for 
each  customer  than  the  national  average. 
Or  which  had  more  than  three  times  the 
annual  upkeep  cost  of  similar  businesses. 
Or  which  was  forced  by  circumstances  to 
offer  poor  service. 

Under  such  conditions,  you  hardly  could 
be  blamed  if  you  decided  to  close  your  shop 
and  move  to  a  less  costly,  more  convenient 
location.  And  the  last  thing  you'd  expect 
would  be  to  find  yovir  decision  a  target  of 
loud  complaints  by  politicians. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  finds  Itself  as 
it  seeks  to  close  some  of  its  hospitals  and 
shift  patients  to  newer  and  better  ones.  The 
very  suggestion  has  brought  howls  of  wrath 
from  Members  of  Congress. 

New  York  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  for 
Instance,  objects  to  the  projected  closing 
of  the  hospital  at  Sunmount,  N.Y.,  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  He  seems  to  thini 
its  closing  would  be  an  Inconvenience  to 
patients. 

The  fact  Is,  as  the  VA  has  pointed  out, 
that  nearly  half  of  Sunmount's  patients 
come  from  more  than  200  miles  away.  Re- 
cruiting of  professional  staff  is  difficult. 
Patients  in  need  of  highly  skilled  treatment 
must  be  transferred  elsewhere.  About  the 
only  people  who  stand  to  gain  by  Senator 
Kennedy's  objection  are  the  townspeople  in 
Sunmount,  who  presumably  are  potential 
Kennedy  voters. 

Or  take  the  VA  hospital  at  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  which  has  come  under  the  protective 
wing  of  Democratic  Majority  Leader  Mikk 
Mansfield.    Because  of  Its  isolation  and  low 
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patient  load,  the  dally  cost  per  patient  at 
jliles  City  is  $32.27  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  $28.38.  Staffers  have  had  to  be 
transferred  from  as  far  away  as  Minneapolis. 

Another  hospital  the  VA  wants  to  close,  at 
Brecksville,  Ohio,  has  an  annual  upkeep  cost 
three  and  a  half  times  the  national  average 
and  a  cost  per  patient  treated  six  times 
higher  than  average. 

VA  advisers  concede  that  some  of  these 
hospitals  are  closer  to  the  homes  of  some 
veterans  than  the  new,  modern  medical 
centers  which  would  replace  them.  But  they 
ask:  "When  you  need  medical  care,  would 
you  rather  have  quality  or  convenience?" 

The  answer  is  that  veterans  could  get 
more  of  both  if  the  politicians  would  only 
let  them. 

I  would  be  the  first  to' concede  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Sunmount,  N.Y.,  should  be  closed  if  the 
facts  relating  to  that  splendid  facility 
were  as  reported  in  the  News  editorial. 
Assuming  that  the  Sunmount  VA  hospi- 
tal is  the  hypothetical  business  referred 
to  in  the  article,  I  am  constrained  to 
point  out  that  the  cost  per  day  to  operate 
the  hospital  at  Simmount,  N.Y.,  is  $29.01. 
The  national  average  for  similar  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  is  $29.43. 
Patients  presently  served  by  the  Sun- 
mount hospital  will  be  forced  to  obtain 
their  medical  care  and  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals more  than  150  miles  away.  Three 
hospitals  have  been  designated  to  receive 
future  patients  who  would  have  been 
formerly  served  at  the  Sunmovmt  facil- 
ity. Two  of  these  have  a  per  diem  cost  in 
excess  of  the  per  diem  cost  at  Sunmount. 
The  average  of  the  three  is  $30.64. 

By  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
could  this  be  termed  "less  costly"  to  the 
Government  or  "more  convenient"  to  the 
veteran  population?  The  editorial  er- 
roneously cites  as  fact  the  allegation  that 
"nearly  half  of  Sunmount's  patients 
come  from  more,  than  200  miles  away. 
Recruiting  of  professional  staff  is  diflfl- 
cult.  Patients  in  need  of  highly  skilled 
treatment  must  be  transferred  else- 
where." The  fact  is  that  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  Sunmount  admissions  are 
from  the  10-county  area  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  central  oflflce  has 
designated  as  the  Sunmount  service  area. 
None  of  these  counties  are  200  miles  from 
Sunmount.  During  1964,  there  were 
1,304  new  admissions  to  this  hospital  and 
<^ly  71  of  these  were  transferred  from 
some  other  VA  hospitals. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  only  one 
vacancy  on  the  hospital  staff,  that  of  a 
psychiatrist.  The  hospital,  however,  has 
the  services  of  four  consultant  psychia- 
trists. During  the  past  4  yeai's,  20  ap- 
plications for  professional  staff  positions 
at  Sunmount  have  been  rejected  because 
there  was  no  vacancy  on  the  staff. 

Of  the  1,304  admissions  during  1964, 
only  47  were  transferred  to  other  hos- 
pitals, and  4  of  these  were  for  p>ersonal 
reasons.  The  remainder  required  cobalt 
therapy,  open-heart  surgery  and  similar 
unusual  medical  procedures  which  are 
not  normally  available  in  the  average 
hospital. 

Perhaps  the  Washington  Daily  News 
should  look  with  its  jaundiced  eye  at 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  and  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  abandoning  this 
splendid  multimillion-dollar  plant  which 
was  completely  renovated  and  modern- 


ized since  1952  at  a  cost  of  between  $2V^ 
and  $3  million.  Perhaps  the  News 
should  take  another  look  at  the  economy 
involved  in  the  closing  of  a  hospital 
which  has  been  evaluated  in  the  words 
of  the  chief  engineer  as  follows: 

The  present  condition  of  buildings,  both 
structurally  and  in  regard  to  overaU  condi- 
tion, is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  Instal- 
lations not  over  15  years  old. 

Perhaps  the  Washington  I>aily  News 
should  examine  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  creates  a  pov- 
erty stricken  area  by  closing  this  VA 
hospital  and  depriving  the  community  of 
45  percent  of  its  total  income  from  wages, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  asks  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  relief  for  poverty 
stricken  areas. 

The  News  editorial  asks:  "When  you 
need  medical  care,  would  you  rather  have 
quality  or  convenience?"  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  men  who  suffered  or 
were  wounded  on  the  farflung  battle- 
fields of  the  world  protecting  our  na- 
tional security,  deserve  both  quality  and 
convenience  with  respect  to  medical  care. 
If  it  takes  "howls  of  wrath  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress"  to  get  both  quality  and 
convenience  of  medical  care,  then  I  shall 
be  howling  the  loudest. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  22,  1965,  our  very  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Representative  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
delivered  an  impressive  address  on 
"American  Policy  Toward  South  Africa" 
before  the  National  Conference  on  South 
African  Crisis  and  American  Action,  at 
the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  my  judgment,  this  address  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee — who  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group — 
deserves  the  careful  study  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  consti- 
tutes a  compelling  statement  of  the  need 
for  more  vigorous  action  by  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
abhorrent  apartheid  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  for  3  years,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem.  The  image  of  our  country 
throughout  Africa,  and  our  influence  in 
that  continent,  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  type-of  action  Representa- 
tive Fraser  has  proposed. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Fraser's  address: 

American  Policy  Toward  South  Africa 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  no  responsible  citizen  of  this 


country  can  ignore  what  Is  happening  In 
South  Africa.  Actions  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  challenge  ovu-  con- 
science and  call  into  question  our  leadership 
among  Western  nations.  Every  thoughtful 
person  is  on  his  own  in  attempting  to  plot  our 
policies  toward  South  Africa.  For  many  of 
us,  the  simple  fact  of  brutal  racial  discrimi- 
nation which  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  South 
Africa  should  be  enough  to  fix  our  poUcy. 
The  denial  of  personal  and  political  rights  on 
the  basis  of  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  is  re- 
pugnant to  our  sense  of  decency.  Any  nation 
which  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  sets 
apart  people  on  the  basis  of  race  or  creed  and 
destroys  their  political  and  personal  rights 
should  be  roundly  condemned  by  every  civil- 
ized nation. 

This  condemnation  in  words  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  action  designed  to  make  the  disap- 
proval effective  within  the  limit  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  do  so.  In  a  world  In  which  men  and 
women  possess  every  hue  and  color  of  skin, 
it  is  unbelievable  that  such  ugly  discrimi- 
nation can  be  left  unchecked  without  reap- 
ing a  grim  harvest. 

UNITED  STATES  CONDEMNS  APABTHZIO  POLICT  OF 
SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  United  States  today  does  condemn  the 
policies  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The 
views  expressed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  our  bilateral  relations 
with  South  Africa  spring  from  a  genuine  feel- 
ing of  dismay  and  moral  Indignation  on  the 
part  of  our  Government.  There  Is  nothing 
hypocritical  in  our  current  policy. 

But  we  need  not  establish  hypocrisy  be- 
fore pressing  on  to  the  next  question.  Are 
we  doing  all  that  we  can  to  change  the  poU- 
cies  of  the  South  African  Government? 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  not. 

It  is  true  that  we  banned  the  sale  of  mil- 
itary equipment  to  South  Africa  in  August 
of  1963  and  that  we  Joined  in  a  UJI.  resolu- 
tion in  December  of  that  year  caUlng  upon 
all  nations  to  cease  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  equipment  and  materials  for  the  manu- 
factTire  and  maintenance  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  South  Africa.  This  measure  has 
little  effect  upon  South  Africa. 

In  the  meantime  U.S.  Investments  In  South 
Africa  have  continued  to  grow.  Moral  con- 
demnation alone  seems  to  have  had  as  Uttle 
effect  in  South  Africa  as  in  the  hard-core 
areas  of  racial  discrimination  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  for  the  South  African  Government 
to  conclude  that  U.S.  denunciation  of  her 
apartheid  policies  is  for  the  ears  of  others 
and  that  ovir  real  attitudes  are  reflected  in 
our  willingness  to  continue  doing  business 
as  usual  with  her. 

We  need  to  adopt  tougher  policies  toward 
South  Africa.  This  is  the  conclusion  which 
is  shared  by  those  Americans  most  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  realities  of  life  in  South 
Africa  today. 

Before  we  discuss  what  these  policies 
should  be,  I  want  to  answer  several  argu- 
ments offered  by  critics  of  a  tougher  policy. 

SHOULD    WE     INTERFERE? 

Some  argue  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  another  nation.  If  tl&s 
principle  has  validity.  It  stems  solely  from 
expediency.  It  may  be  prudent  at  times  to 
accept  a  policy  of  noninterference  where  an 
opposite  policy  would  be,  to  coin  a  phrase, 
"counterproductive."  | 

But  the  hard  realities  of  the  world  today  j 
have  left  us  with  no  choice.  We  are  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  virtually  every  nation  on 
earth,  whether  through  our  aid  programs, 
our  policy  of  containment,  the  activities  of 
the  USIA  or  even  the  CIA.  We  are  not  and 
cannot  be  an  island  unto  ourselves. 

The  hollowness  of  the  noninterference  doc- 
trine Is  illustrated  by  asking  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  man  or  woman  today  wUllng  to  sit 
Idly  by  If  the  mass  murder  of  Jews  by  the 
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Nazis  were  to  be  reenacted.  Of  course,  It 
Is  an  entirely  different  question  to  ask,  In 
what  way  a  nation  should  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  another  nation. 

SOOTH     AFRICA    IS    AN    ALLY 

Next  it  is  claimed  that  South  Africa  is 
pro-Western,  anti-Communist  and  occupies 
a  strategic  location.  The  critics  argue  that 
/our  primary  interest  is  survival  In  the  deadly 
cold-war  struggle  and  this  is  no  time  to 
Jettison  an  ally  such  as  South  Africa.  More- 
over, we  have  space-tracking  installations  in 
South  Africa  important  to  our  space  ven- 
tures. 

South  Africa  has  been  an  ally  of  the  West. 
We  welcomed  her  contribution  to  the  Korean 
war  and  her  support  of  Western  policies  in 
Joint  defense  and  in  the  U.N.  We  do  not 
seek  to  destroy  these  relationships. 

We  seek  only  to  induce  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  abandon  her  policies  of  apart- 
heid from  which  flow  discrimination,  segrega- 
tion, and  repression.  Nevertheless  a  tougher 
policy  toward  South  Africa  may  cause  her 
to  turn  away  from  the  West.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  a  hard  look  at  this  possibility. 

If  we  take  the  cold  war  as  our  frame  of 
reference,  the  balance  sheet  on  South  Africa 
contains  both  liabilities  and  assets.  Set 
against  the  strategic  value  she  offers  as  an 
ally  are  the  liabilities  which  flow  from  her 
policies.  As  Communist  Cliina  seeks  an  in- 
creasing role  in  Africa,  the  racial  policies 
of  South  Africa  are  tailor  made  for  her 
benefit.  Moreover,  the  longer  that  South 
Africa  follows  her  current  racial  policies  the 
more  violent  the  inevitable  explosion  and 
the  less  likely  that  there  will  remain  a  coun- 
try with  Western  orientation. 

The  strategic  value  offered  by  a  friendly 
South  Africa  is  real,  but  is  of  importance 
only  under  certain  limited  circumstances 
such  as  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
ultimate  resolution  of  the  East-West  struggle 
Is  unlikely  to  flow  from  any  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  this  strategic  value  of 
South  Africa  plays  a  significant  role. 

In  a  way,  the  cold  war  argument  in  favor 
of  South  Africa  and  the  counter  argmnent 
of  Communist  exploitation  of  South  African 
policies  deserve  each  other.  That  South 
Africa  is  a  liability  to  the  West  does  not 
serve  to  Justify  a  tougher  line  on  our  part. 
Her  policies  are  wrong,  dead  wrong.  They 
are  morally  repulsive  to  civilized  man.  The 
Communists  are  exploiting  this  issue  Just 
as  they  exploit  every  issue  which  gives  rtse 
to  grievances. 

But  our  interest  in  changing  her  policies 
are  not  bottomed  on  Communist  exploita- 
tion. They  are  bottomed  on  the  fundamen- 
tal moral  issues  involved.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  condone  through  inaction 
the  policies  of  South  Africa  because  of  the 
cold  war.  Such  inaction  would  represent 
a  moral  paralysis  destructive  of  our  capacity 
to  lead  in  the  years  ahead. 

REPRESSION    NOT   LIMITED    TO   SOUTH   AFRICA 

Finally  it  is  argued  that  suppression  of 
the  rights  of  people  is  not  confined  to  South 
Africa.  Brutal  repression  marks  the  fate 
of  many  people  all  around  the  world.  The 
Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
in  the  mldfiftles  is  a  for  instance. 

We  stood  by  wringing  our  hands  and  pass- 
ing resolutions  in  the  United  Nations  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  much  as  we  have 
done  toward  the  apartheid  policies  of  South 
Africa.  Why.  it  is  asked,  do  we  now  single 
out  South  Africa  for  a  tougher  policy  while 
millions  of  people  are  enslaved  today  under 
totalitarian  rules  around  the  globe? 

Because  we  cannot  cure  all  the  evils  of  the 
world  at  once  is  no  reason  to  refuse  to  act 
where  we  may  have  the  capacity  to  act  effec- 
tively. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  in  general  and 
within  the  limitations  of  the  real  world  we 
are  doing  what  we  can  to  improve  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  status  of  people  everywhere. 


It  Is  a  fundamental  premise  of  American  for- 
eign policy  that  democratic  societies  pose  the 
least  threat  to  our  security.  We  nudge  along 
and  encourage  the  development  of  such  so- 
cieties. True,  we  may  not  always  go  about  it 
skillfully. 

I  am  prepared,  however,  to  defend  this 
version  of  American  policy  at  length  and 
with  tenacity.  By  and  large  we  are  forced 
to  deal  with  nations  as  we  find  them — but 
always  seeking  to  moderate  their  unfortunate 
policies  and  stimulating  the  evolution  of 
more  open  societies.  Thus,  we  encourage 
diversity  within  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  we  look 
for  ways  through  which  their  police  states 
may  be  modified. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  OPPRESSED  PEOPLE 
ELSEWHERE? 

Is  there  more  we  can  do  to  restore  freedom 
to  oppressed  peoples  in  these  countries?  The 
use  of  armed  forces  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Would  economic  sanctions  be  effective? 
We  have  employed  these  against  most  bloc 
nations,  and  offer  the  inducement  of  lessened 
sanctions  as  bloc  nations  demonstrate  inde- 
pendence of  Soviet  control.  In  both  Vietnam 
and  Cuba  we  are  using  even  more  drastic 
measures,  albeit  wih  uncertain  results. 

Generally  speaking  the  same  philosophy 
has  guided  oiu-  dealings  with  totalitarian 
nations  on  the  right,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal 
and.  some  of  the  Latin  American  nations. 
We  seek  economic  advancement  foi^thelr 
people.  We  believe  that  over  the  long  pull 
in  every  society  forces  exist  which  tend  to 
expand  political  and  personal  freedom. 
Doubtless  our  priorities  are  affected  by  the 
cold  war,  but  immediate  survival  has  always 
demanded  first  attention.' 

In  South  Africa  unusual  circumstances 
prevail.  A  democratic  society  does  exist  in 
South  Africa  for  Europeans.  But  the  ma- 
jority in  that  nation  are  wholly  excluded 
from  participation  on  the  basis  of  their 
color.  Once  a  society  embarks  on  racial  pol- 
icies born  of  fear,  the  future  looks  hopeless 
as  the  Inevitable  tensions  grow  deeper,  sus- 
picion mounts  and  violence  becomes  more 
probable. 

PEACEFtTL    CHANGE    IN    A    DEMOCRACY    REQUIRES 
PARTICIPATION 

Our  faith  in  a  democratic  society  stems 
in  part  from  Its  capacity  to  accommodate 
peaceful  change.  For  this  system  to  work, 
those  whose  interests  require  action  on  the 
part  of  their  government  must  be  able  to 
exercise  their  political  rights  to  get  this 
action.  In  the  United  States  it  can  be  argued 
with  some  force  that  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  Negro  voters  In  the  North  played 
a  decisive  role  in  bringing  about  a  positive, 
rather  than  a  negative  result  as  Negro  citi- 
zens In  the  South  finally  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  met  violence  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

Where  will  this  ameliorating  Influence 
come  from  In  a  country  which  not  only 
deprives  its  non-European  citizens  of  any 
effective  voice  in  government,  but  where  the 
official,  formal  position  of  the  government 
itself  favors  the  complete  denial  oj  these 
rights?  Without  external  pressure  com- 
parable to  the  pressure  which  the  North 
brought  upon  the  South  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  little  hope  In  South  Africa 
for  the  non-Europeans. 

In  short,  our  foreign  policy  recognizes  that 
the  forceful  imposition  of  democratic  con- 
cepts on  other  nations  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  we  must  rely  a  good  deal  on  the  gradual 
evolution  of  democratic  ways  as  they  emerge 
from  experiences  within  each  society,  much 
as  our  heritage  of  democratic  values  de- 
veloped on  the  British  Isles  painfully  and 
over  many  centuries. 

In  South  Africa  the  Europeans  for  the  most 
part  adhere  to  these  democratic  concepts  for 
themselves,  but  they  deny  them  completely 
to  others  on  the  basis  of  racial  differences. 


Thus,  there  is  little  hope  that  with  the  pag. 
sage  of  time  the  racial  policies  of  that  gov- 
ernment will  be  corrected. 

Every  indication  today  bears  out  the  im- 
pression of  many  observers  that  South  Africa 
is  headed  for  an  increasing  degree  of  police 
state  repression  toward  the  non-European 
majority.  Unless  this  trend  Is  reversed  the 
world  as  well  as  South  Africa  will  pay 
heavily. 

NEW    POLICIES    TOWARD    SOUTH    AFRICA 

What  policies  should  we  adopt  toward 
South  Africa  beyond  those  we  have  today?  i 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  break  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  South  Africa  nor  does 
expulsion  from  the  United  Nations  have 
much  to  offer.  Some  hope  that  Increased 
contact  and  exchange  of  persons  may  bear 
fruit.  I  believe  this  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed so  long  as  South  Africa  is  agreeable. 
Such  policies,  however,  are  unlikely  to  be 
enough. 

RESTRICT    INVESTMENT    AND    TRADE 

I  believe  we  must  consider  adopting  uni- 
laterally or  in  concert  with  other  nations 
measures  such  as  restraints  on  investment  In 
South  Africa,  curtailment  of  trade  and  em- 
bargoes. It  is  my  view  that  such  measures 
should  be  gradually  enlarged  over  a  period 
of  time  until  South  Africa  changes  her  racial 
policies. 

I  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  critics. 

Some  will  argue  that  such  policies  will  not 
be  effective  because  compliance  by  every  na- 
tion with  such  restrictions  and  embargoes 
cannot  be  enforced.  To  illustrate  this  point 
they  cite  the  heavy  dependence  of  -Qreat 
Britain  upon  trade  with  South  Africa. 

We  won't  know  how  effective  a  multilateral 
effort  will  be  until  we  begin  working  out  the 
details  of  such  efforts.  Willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  such 
measures  would  represent  an  enormous  step 
forward. 

U.S.    SHOULD    ACT    UNILATERALLY    IF    NECESSARY 

But  assume  for  a  moment  that  we  could 
not  get  the  British  to  join  us,  or  that  even 
if  they  did  there  were  still  too  many  leaks. 
Should  this  deter  us  from  acting?  My  an- 
swer Is  emphatically,  no. 

Our  efforts  to  isolate  Cuba  were  not  con- 
ditioned upon  worldwide  compliance.  We 
are  equally  free  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
South  Africa  through  various  restraints  ini- 
tiated by  the  U.S.  Government  alone.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  unlike  Cuba,  we 
are  not  seeking  to  destroy  the  Government 
of  South  Afrlga.  We  seek  only  to  change 
her  policies  toward  non-Europeans.  We 
honestly  and  deeply  believe  this  to  be  in  her 
own  Interest. 

But  could  even  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  bring  about  this  result?  To- 
day the  policy  of  apartheid  appears  to  most 
South  Africans  to  coincide  with  their  eco- 
nomic Interests.  The  substandard,  discrimi- 
natory wages  paid  to  non-Europeans  repre- 
sent a  substantial  economic  benefit  to  the 
Europeans  who  gain  the  benefit  of  this  labor 
at  such  low  cost. 

The  history  of  discrimination,  however, 
shows  that  when  economic  considerations 
clearly  confilct  with  racial  discrimination,  ra- 
cial discrimination  begins  to  give  way.  This 
has  been  seen  repeatedly  in  the  United 
States. 

Action  by  the  United  States  to  Interrupt 
normal  trade  and  commercial  relations  with 
South  Africa  would  bring  economic  pressure 
on  South  Africa.  An  uneconomic  con- 
sequence of  their  apartheid  policy  would 
be  demonstrated.  It  will  be  even  nfore  per- 
suasive, of  course,  as  we  succeed  in  winning 
broader  support  of  these  policies. 

It  is  said  that  such  action  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  will  only 
serve  to  harden  the  attitudes  of  the, national 
party  now  in  power  as  they  exploit  this  un- 
warranted Interference  In  their  Internal  af- 
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fairs  from  the  outside  world.  No  one  can 
say  with  certainty  what  may  follow  from 
a  substantial  Interruption  of  South  Africa's 
commerce  with  other  nations. 

There  are  adequate  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  pressure  may  provide  the  many  Euro- 
peans in  South  Africa  who  today  disagree 
with  apartheid  policy  a  more  substantial  ba- 
sis on  which  to  appeal  for  a  change  in  that 
policy.  Whatever  happens,  however.  Is  sure- 
ly to  be  less  drastic  than  the  final  day  of 
reckoning  which  will  follow  if  no  action  is 
taken  now.  The  longer  South  Africa  travels 
down  the  road  toward  that  final  day  of  reck- 
oning, the  less'"chance  that  a  society  will 
emerge  in  which  all  can  live  together  in 
peace. 

INTERNATIONAL    COURT    OF    JUSTICE,    TT.N.    MAT 
ACT 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  United  States 
will  have  to  make  some  hard  choices  about 
our  policy  toward  South  Africa.  The  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  is  likely  to  rule 
soon  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
South  Africa  has  properly  carried  out"  her 
mandate  over  southwest  Africa.  Special 
committees  of  the  United  Nations  have  stud- 
led  measures  which  may  be  taken  against 
South  Africa. 

Action  may  come  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  Under  section  5  of 
the  U.N.  Participation  Act  of  1945  the  Presi- 
dent may  prohibit  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  other  coun- 
try whenever  the  United  States  is  called  upon 
by  the  Council  to  give  effect  to  its  decision. 
To  demonstrate  our  concern  and  our  inten- 
tions, we  should  begin  now  to  plan  how  best 
to  effectuate  the  decision  of  the  World  Court 
If  it  should  rule  against  South  Africa,  and 
how  best  to  carry  forward  our  determination 
that  apartheid  in  South  Africa  must  come 
to  an  end. 

The  actions  which  South  Africa  must  take 
to  end  policies  based  upon  racial  discrimina- 
tion, as  Ambassador  Stevenson  has  pointed 
out,  must  be  worked  out  by  responsible  per- 
sons within  South  Africa. 

WE     MUST     HELP     SOUTH     AFRICA     MAKE     RIGHT 
DECISIONS 

We  seek  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
the  right  decisions  will  be  made. 

We  are  a  powerful  nation.  We  want  to  em- 
ploy that  power  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind. The  moral  quality  of  our  leadership 
is  being  sorely  tested.  Let  us  not  falter. 
When  the  choices  are  difficult,  we  should 
follow  that  old  and  reliable  maxim,  "When 
in  doubt,  let  us  do  what  is  right."  Men 
everywhere  will  be  grateful  to  us  if  we  will 
do  what  is  right. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  lovers 
of  freedom  everywhere  are  in  whole- 
hearted sympathy  with  the  unhappy 
Byelorussian  people.  These  dauntless 
and  daring  souls  regained  their  inde- 
pendence 47  years  ago,  but  soon  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Red  army 
of  the  Soviet  and  lost  their  freedom. 
The  Government  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  sad  plight  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  since  then.     And   it  is  sad  to 


say  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
help  them  in  any  effective  way,  but 
it  is  heartening  to  see  that  the  is- 
sue of  Byelorussian  freedom  is  kept 
alive  through  the  efforts  of  Byelorussian- 
American  Congress.  I  wish  the  congress 
success  in  all  their  worthy  endeavors  on 
the  47th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 


Legislation  To  Save  Passenger 
Train  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  rise  in  support  for 
my  bill,  H.R.  6471,  which  I  introduced 
last  March  18,  1965,  which  would  amend 
section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance 
or  cm'tailment  of  passenger  ti-ain  opera- 
tions or  ferry  services.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  save  passenger 
train  service  in  this  Nation.  Moreover, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  simply  must  save 
raih'oad  passenger  services,  and  improve 
and  expand  them,  imless  our  Nation  is 
to  have  a  completely  congested  highway 
system,  and  even  dangerously  overpacked 
airspace,  only  a  decade  or  so  hence. 

The  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  which  my  bill  would  amend 
was  enacted  hastily  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958.  This  measure  was  regarded  as 
emergency  legislation  intended  to  save 
the  railroads  from  the  alleged  bank- 
ruptcy their  spokesman  had  assured  us 
was  then  facing  the  industry.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  railroads,  instead 
of  declining,  have  enjoyed  some  of  the 
most  profitable  years  in  their  history, 
but  their  higher  profits,  instead  of  bring- 
ing improved  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  the  Congress  had  the  right  to  ex- 
pect would  be  the  case  in  exchange  for 
the  substantial  aid  it  voted,  have  been 
accompanied  with  widespread  service 
cutbacks  and  the  discontinuance  and 
downgrading  of  literally  himdreds  of 
passenger  trains. 

Section  13(a)  under  which  the  great 
decline  in  passenger  train  operations  has 
taken  place,  has  been  characterized  by 
one  Federal  court  of  appeals  judge  as  a 
"strange,  dismaying  law — concerning 
which — one  thing  is  certain;  namely,  that 
the  public  was  ignored  in — its — formula- 
tion." The  first  Federal  court  which 
considered  this  legislation  not  only 
found  that  it  was  a  direct  delegation  to 
the  railroad  industry  of  authority  to  dis- 
continue interstate  passenger  train  serv- 
ices, but  also  that  it  was  a  clear  invita- 
tion for  such  action. 

The  legislative  |iistory  of  section  13a, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  clear  that  Con- 
gress never  intended  by  its  action  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  encourage 
the  destruction  of  the  passenger  train. 


Rather,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958 — which  also  con- 
tained many  other  provisions  of  great 
help  to  the  railroad  industry — was  to  do 
all  that  then  seemed  feasible  to  save, 
not  destroy,  railroad  transportation  in 
this  country.  Section  13a  was  enacted 
to  provide  a  means  of  relief  for  those 
railroads  which  claimed  that  they  had 
been  unfairly  treated  by  the  denial  of 
State  railroad  commissions  of  permission 
to  abandon  passenger  services  on  which 
they  allegedly  were  suffering  heavy 
losses.  The  section  was  intended  only 
to  provide  a  means  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  trains  for  which  there  was  ob- 
viously no  longer  a  need,  and  the  record 
makes  clear  that  Congress  did  not  have 
in  mind  the  abandonment  of  well- 
patronized  and  profitable  trains  like 
some  of  those  which  Imve  been  discon- 
tinued by  the  railroads  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  railroads  have  discontinued  literally 
hundreds  of  trains  through  the  applica- 
tion of  section  13a,  whether  justified  or 
not.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public  in  passenger 
train  services  have  not  been  adequately 
protected  in  these  discontinuances. 
Many  have  been  abandoned  without  even 
the  holding  of  a  public  hearing,  and 
when  such  hearings  have  been  held,  the 
burden  of  proof  that  continuance  of  the 
train  would  not  be  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  has  fallen  upon  the 
protesting  public,  which  simply  does  not 
have  access  to  the  financial  and  other 
information  needed  to  prepare  an  ade- 
quate case.  Moreover,  the  present  law 
is  unfair  in  that  it  denies  the  public  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  while  at  the 
same  time  granting  this  right  to  the 
railroads. 

Section  13(a)  is  so  loosely  written  that 
it  actually  permits  the  railroads,  on  their 
own  initiative,  to  discontinue  any  pas- 
senger train,  including  those  on  which 
they  are  making  a  profit,  by  the  mere 
posting  of  a  notice.  Unless  the  carrier 
files  an  application  and  unless  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  intervenes, 
that  train  is  automatically  eliminated. 
The  present  law  also  places  further  un- 
fair restrictions  on  the  public  and  the 
ICC  by  requiring  the  Commission  to  ren- 
der a  final  order  in  each  case  within  4 
months  of  the  original  discontinuance 
date  set  by  the  railroads  or  else  the  oper- 
ation of  the  interstate  train  or  trains 
ceases  automatically.  This  arbitrary 
and  imreasonable  time  limitation  de- 
prives the  public  of  adequate  time  to  pre- 
pare its  case  and  h£is  required  the  Com- 
mission to  shoi-tcut  its  customary  and 
well-established  administrative  proce- 
dures. Finally,  even  though  the  ICC 
may  order  a  railroad  to  continue  the  op- 
eration of  a  train  or  trains  for  a  period  of 
1  year,  it  completely  lacks  authority  over 
the  quality  of  the  service  provided  dur- 
ing this  period.-  The  result  is  that  rail- 
roads can,  and  have,  deliberately  cut 
back  the  service  on  such  trains,  throiigh 
such  actions  as  eliminating  mail,  dining 
cars,  parlor  and  lounge  cars,  and  sleeping 
accommodations,  so  that  customers  are 
driven  away  and  the  railroads  can  show 
greater  losses  on  the  trains  when  they 
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again  announce  their  intent  to  abandon 
them  a  year  later. 

My  bill,  H.R.  6471,  is  intended  t-o  re- 
verse this  process  and  put  the  burden  of 
proof  uF>on  the  carrier's  applicants  where 
it  belongs.  Under  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, carriers  seeking  to  discontinue  or 
change  interstate  passenger  services 
would  be  required  to  apply  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  author- 
ization.^  The  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  public  hearings  and  would 
be  required  to  notify  the  Governors  of  the 
States  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  such 
hearings.  Before  service  could  be  dis- 
continued or  reduced,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  issue  a  certificate 
of  findings  that,  first,  public  convenience 
and  necessity  require  the  change,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  that  second,  to  con- 
tinue the  train  or  ferry  operations  with- 
out change  would  "constitute  an  unjust 
and  undue  burden  upon  the  interstate 
operations"  involved.  The  Commission 
also  would  be  given  authority  to  attach 
its  own  requirements  as  to  the  condi- 
tions, or  terms,  it  finds  needed  for  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  including 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  employees  adversely  af- 
fected which  are  customarily  imposed  in 
other  railroad  abandonments.  Provi- 
sion also  would  be  made  for  enjoining 
and  punishing  any  railroad  undertaking 
to  make  changes  in  service  without  com- 
pliance with  the  certification  and  hear- 
ing procedures. 

Surely  these  amendments  to  section 
13a  are  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 
They  will  put  the  burden  of  proof  that 
passenger  trains  no  longer  are  needed 
upon  the  carriers,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, but  at  the  same  time  they  will 
carry  out  the  true  intent  of  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  section  13a  by  preserv- 
ing a  means  whereby  the  carriers  may 
circumvent  grossly  unfair  decisions  by 
the  State  commissions.  The  effect  will 
be  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  power  it  now  lacks  but 
greatly  needs  to  make  certain  that  action 
to  discontinue  or  change  passenger  train 
service  is  only  taken  in  the.  public  inter- 
est, and  ^^ith  the  future  and  present 
needs  of  our  Nation  for  such  services 
clearly  in  mind. 


Conservation  Retrenchment  Woald 
Endanger  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Nation's  struggle  from  the  depths  of  the 
great  depression  our  Government  en- 
tered a  partnership  with  our  fanners — 
a  compact,  if  you  please — to  conserve 
and  rehabilitate  and  rebuild  America's 
greatest  resource — the  soil — which  was 
washing,  blowing,  eroding,  and  wasting 
away  because  our  farmers  were  too  poor 


to  forestall  or  to  check  this  tragic  loss  to 
our  Nation. 

April  27,  1965,  will  mark  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  an  historic  piece  of  legislation, 
Public  Law  46,  which  declared  soil  and 
water  conservation  to  be  a  national  pol- 
icy and  created  the  Soil  Conservation 
Sei-vice  to  give  leadership  to  such  a 
program. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
gram has  wrought  miracles,  to  assure  us 
today  and  the  generations  to  come  that 
the  land  will  feed  us  and  bless  us, 
abundantly. 

Our  farmers  embraced  the  conserva- 
tion movement  with  amazing  enthusiasm 
and  eagerness.  They  have  invested  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  their  own  money,  as 
their  incomes  would  permit  it,  in  works 
of  soil  and  water  improvement  on  their 
own  farms.  They  have  written  for  Amer- 
ica a  food  insurance  policy  that  will 
protect  all  Americans  down  through  the 
years. 

The  money  our  Federal  Government 
has  expend«d  on  conservation,  in  cooper- 
ation with  farmers,  is  the  best  invest- 
ment this  country  has  ever  made. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  shocking  development  of  our  time 
that  the  administration  now  is  proposing 
that  the  Government  retreat,  or  with- 
draw, from  its  full  participation  and 
leadership  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment, and  burden  our  farmers,  who 
alreajdy  are  hard  pressed,  with  larger 
costs  for  the  protection  of  our  most 
basic  resources,  a  work  which  properly 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  in  towns 
and  cities  as  well  as  upon  our  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  the  74th,  which  passed  the 
historymaktng  Conservation  Act,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  30  years  ago. 

The  Soil  Consei-vation  Service  began 
its  work  on  a  demonstration  basis  under 
the  direction  of  that  great  North  Car- 
olina conservationist — the  father  of  soil 
conservation  in  America — the  late  Hugh 
Bennett. 

So  favorably  was  this  program  received 
that  by  June  30,  1936,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  had  in  operation  147  demon- 
stration projects,  averaging  25,000  to 
30,000  acres  each,  48  soil  conservation 
nurseries  for  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  new  plants,  23  research  sta- 
tions, and  454  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps.  About  50,000  farmers  had 
appUed  conservation  measures  to  about 
5  million  acres.  Thousands  more  sought 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
progrsLm. 

Experience  had  shown  that  this  work 
would  be  more  successful  if  locally  man- 
aged and  locally  controlled — if  the  peo- 
ple themselves  formulated  their  own 
programs  and  carried  them  out  with 
Federal  technical  and  other  assistance. 

Out  of  this  came  the  idea  of  the  local 
soil  conservation  district — now  gen- 
erally known  as  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts — organized  by  the  local 
people  under  State  laws.  Out  of  this 
came  the  unique  partnership,  entirely 
new  in  our  history,  wherein  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  a  Federal  techni- 
cal agency  created  by  the  Congress,  of- 
fered its  assistance  through  these  local 
districts  in  compliance  with  local  needs 


and  wishes,  in  conformity  with  State 
law,  and  in  cooperation  with  local  and 
State  agencies  and  organizations. 

In  Febi-uary  1937  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  submitted  to  the  Governors 
of  all  States  a  proposed  State  enabling 
act  authorizing  the  formation  of  soil 
conservation  distiicts  specifically  for 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Legisla- 
tures of  22  States  passed  such  laws  that 
year. 

The  first  soil  conservation  district  in 
the  world  was  chartered  August  4,  1937. 
I  am  proud  to  say  it  was  in  my  home 
State — the  Brown  Creek  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  in  Anson  County,  N.C. 

The  Congress,  beginning  in  1937,  fully 
endorsed  the  principles  of  tliis  new 
movement  by  earmarking  funds  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  the  local  pec^le 
through  soil  conservation  districts. 

Since  then  the  Congress  has  annually 
restated  its  views  and  its  position  on  this 
great  Federal-State-local  cooperative 
undertaking  by  appropriating  funds  for 
this  purpose  on  an  expanding  basis  as 
the  oi'ganization  of  districts  swept  across 
the  country  and  the  needs  for  technical 
and  other  assistance  increased. 

The  Congress  has  strengthened  this 
work  also  by  creating  new  programs  as 
needed.  Notable  among  these  are  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  aimed  at  corrective  action  in 
our  long-neglected  small  upstream  wa- 
tersheds where  more  than  half  of  our 
annual  flood  damage  occurs  and  most  of 
our  water  problems  originate.  Another 
is  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, first  of  its  kind  tailored  to  a  great 
region  of  this  land — a  region  having 
problems  peculiar  to  its  climatic  and  soil 
conditions — problems  that  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  long-term  approach. 

Another  is  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects,  a  new  pilot  pro- 
gram in  10  representative  areas  where  an 
intensive  effort  will  be  made  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources as  the  base  for  raising  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  iieople,  both  rural  and 
urban. 

These  and  other  advances  in  our  na- 
tional soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram have  stemmed  from  the  experi- 
ences of  people  working  together  in  soil 
conservation  districts. 

And,  as  the  program  has  grown,  it  has 
come  to  be  more  meaningful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  our  vast 
farm  and  ranch  lands.  Urban  people 
have  always  had  a  stake  in  this  program, 
and  they  have  supported  it  for  3  dec- 
ades, but  today  they  are  participating  in 
it  more  fully  and  deriving  more  direct 
benefits  than  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program.  The  small  watershed  program 
is  a  good  example  of  equal  town-country 
cooperation  and  equal  direct  benefits. 
So  too,  is  the  growing  trend  toward 
income-producing  recreation  activities 
on  private  lands,  and  recreation  projects 
growing  up  around  watershed  project 
reservoirs  that  are  creating  a  substantial 
source  of  income  in  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  national  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  program  has  come  a 
long  way  in  these  30  years.   Today  nearly 
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3,000  local  soil  and  water  consei-vation 
districts  cover  more  than  1.7  billion  acres 
of  land.  These  districts  have  nearly  2 
million  cooperators  operating  648  million 
acres  of  land.  They  have  applied  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  contour  farming,  nearly  20 
million  acres  of,  stripcropping,  1.2  mil- 
lion miles  '  of  terracing.  They  have 
planted  11.3  million  acres  of  trees  and 
have  built  1.3  million  ponds. 

Out  of  the  total  of  569  watershed  proj- 
ects approved  for  Federal  assistance, 
nearly  400  had  entered  the  construction 
stage  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Soil  surveys 
have  been  made  on  822  million  acres. 
More  than  16.000  Great  Plains  land- 
owners and  operators  were  drought- 
proofing  33.8  million  acres  of  land  under 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program. 
Those  are  just  a  sampling  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

These  are  accomplishments  for  all  the 
people,  for  our  land  and  water  resource  is 
the  base  of  our  economy,  the  foundation 
of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Despite  these  advances,  we  who  have 
followed  this  program  closely  for  the  past 
three  decades,  know  that  soil  erosion  is 
still  the  dominant  conservation  problem 
on  the  non-Federal  nural  land  of  this 
country.  Two-thirds  of  our  land  still 
needs  conservation  treatment  of  some 
kind.  Conservation  problems  are  inade- 
quately treated  on  62  percent  of  the  crop- 
land, 73  percent  of  non-Federal  pasture 
and  range,  and  55  percent  of  non-Federal 
forest  and  woodland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recounted  this 
brief  history  of  the  development  of  our 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram and  some  of  its  accomplishments 
because  I  am  sorely  troubled  by  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  retrenchment 
in  the  Government's  participation  in  the 
conservation  movement. 

I  refer  to  the  prop>osal  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  to  reduce  the  item 
for  technical  assistance  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  appropriation  by  $20 
million,  and  to  establish  a  public  revolv- 
ing fund  into  which  recipients  of  services 
would  be  Quired  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  assistance.  I  am  told  this 
proposal  originated  in  the  OfiBce  of  Budg- 
et Director  Kermit  Gordon,  whose  views 
on  agriculture  I  have  discussed  previously 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  deliver  a  crippling  blow  to  con- 
servation in  this  country.  It  would  do 
the  program  great  harm.  It  could  des- 
troy it. 

This  proposal  came  like  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue.  No  study  was  made  of  its  pos- 
sible impact.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
iimer  workings  of  this  great  program  was 
consulted. 

If  any  were,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  not  one  of 
them.  On  examination,  one  must  con- 
clude that  this  proposal  originated  with 
a  Budget  Bureau  official  who  did  not  have 
the  background  to  think  it  through.  And 
perhaps  it  was  put  into  motion  by  people 
who  should  know  better  but  are  willing  to 
cripple  existing  essential  programs  in 
order  to  provide  more  money  for  new 
Government  ventures  such  as  the  Ap- 
palachia  program. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  would  set  out  to 
create  poverty  in  this  Nation,  I  know  of 
no  surer  way  to  do  it,  in  the  long  run,  than 
to  stifle  or  discourage  the  conservation  of 
our  basic  and  vital  resources. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  possible  that 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  those  high 
in  the  administration  who  follow  his 
leadership  are  totally  unaware  of  the  his- 
tories of  fallen  civilizations  down  through 
the  ages?  Those  civilizations  withered 
and  vanished  when  the  rich  soil  that  sus- 
tained and  nourished  them  was  eroded, 
wasted,  and  washed  into  the  seas.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  Budget  Director  and  to  his 
followers  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  doom  that  has  befallen  nations  and 
peoples  in  centuries  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  closely^ with  the  conservation 
program  for  many  years  believe  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  Budget  Bureau  pro- 
posal would  be  to  reduce  the  establish- 
ment of  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
by  50  percent. 

It  would  have  the  further  effect,  once 
the  Federal  Government  abandons  its 
traditional  position  in  this  cooperative 
undertaking,  of  decreasing  State  and 
local  goverrunent  contributions,  thus 
further  crippling  the  program. 

I  am  told  that  the  $20  million  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  technical  application 
assistance  would  reduce  farm  ponds  by 
30,000,  terraces  by  2,700  miles,  earth 
moving  of  all  types  by  350  million  cubic 
yards. 

It  would  reduce  sales  to  soil  conserva- 
tion district  cooperators  and  contractors 
serving  them  of  concrete  by  200,000  cubic 
yards,  concrete  pipe  by  6,670,000  feet, 
corrugated  metal  by  1,635,000  feet,  steel 
pipe  by  870,000  feet,  asbestos-cement 
pipe  by  1,300,000  feet,  aluminum  pipe  by 
5,370,000  feet,  water  pipe  by  3,130,000 
feet,  tile  by  75  million  feet. 

It  would  reduce  contracting  for  water 
conservation  and  control  conservation 
practices  by  $160  million.  It  would  elim- 
inate an  estimated  net  profit  of  $14  mil- 
lion, thus  forcing  many  small  contractors 
into  bankruptcy.  It  would  eliminate 
15,000  equipment  operating  and  servic- 
ing jobs  paying  an  average  of  $3,500 
annually,  a  total  of  $52,500,000.  It  would 
cut  the  purchase  of  heavy  equipment  by 
contractors  by  700  to  1,200  units — also 
light  equipment  purchases — totaling  $20 
to  $30  million  per  year. 

It  would  reduce  by  about  50  percent  or 
5  miillion  acres  the  land  seeded  annually 
to  grass,  legumes,  and  grass-legume  mix- 
tures. This  would  cut  sales  of  grass  and 
legume  seed  by  60  million  pounds  an- 
nually, and  cut  sales  of  fertilizers  for 
establishing  grass  and  legume  stands  by 
1  million  tons  annually. 

The  proposed  cut  would  reduce  by 
about  50  percent  or  250,000  acres  the 
land  annually  planted  or  seeded  to  trees 
and  leave  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nurseries  with  a  surplus  of  250 
million  seedlings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact,  as  I  have 
shown,  would  spread  far  beyond  the 
landowners  whom  we  would  deprive  of 
the  conservation  technical  services  they 
have  been  receiving.  It  would  wreak 
havoc  among  various  business  segments 
of   our   society.     The   relatively   small 


amounts  the  Federal  Government  puts 
into  conservation  are  returned  manifold 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  increased 
earnings  and  profits,  and  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  greatly  increased 
income  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Government  re- 
treat from  its  participation  and  leader- 
ship in  the  conservation  movement  is 
not  in  the  national  interest.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  this  Nation.  It  has  stirred  a 
clamor  throughout  the  country  of  such 
proportions  as  to  convince  any  reason- 
able man  that  the  people  insist  that  our 
basic  and  most  precious  resources  be  pre- 
served, and  that  our  Government  shall 
measure  up  to  its  responsibility  and  shall 
not  shirk,  or  languish  or  flag  in  these 
lindertakings  that  insure  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  ui^e 
the  administration  to  disavow  any  inter- 
est in  any  proposition  that  will  cripple  or 
destroy  the  conservation  movement. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of 
this  body  may  with  full  confidence  assure 
their  constituents  that  if  this  matter  is 
pressed  it  will  go  down  to  resounding  de- 
feat in  the  Congress,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  reaffirm  the  stand  it  took  30 
years  ago — that  conservation  is  a  na- 
tional policy  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  of  participation 
and  leadership  in  protecting  and  building 
our  vital  and  basic  national  resources. 


Attorney  General  Testifies  on  Voting 
Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  by  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  on  Thursday, 
March  18,  1965. 

The  statement  follows: 

In  our  system  of  government,  there  is  no 
right  more  central  and  no  right  more  pre- 
cious than  the  right  to  vote. 

Prom  o\ir  early  history,  the  free  and  secret 
ballot  has  been  the  fovmdatlon  of  America. 
This  Congress  stands  as  imposing  evidence  of 
that  truth.  And,  if  we  have  needed  remind- 
ing. Presidents  in  every  generation  have  re- 
peated that  truth. 

In  a  message  to  the  36th  Ck>ngress,  In  1860, 
President  Buchanan  observed  that:  "The 
ballot  box  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  disputes 
among  freemen." 

In  a  message  to  the  51st  Coagress,  In  1890, 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  said:  "If  any 
Intelligent  and  loyal  company  of  American 
citli^ens  were  required  to  catalog  the  essen- 
tial human  conditions  of  national  life,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  with  absolute  unanimity  they 
would  begin  with  'free  and  honest  elec- 
tions.' " 

In  a  message  to  the  66th  Congress,  In  1919, 
President  Wilson  said:  "The  instrument  of 
all  reform  in  America  Is  the  baUot." 
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In  a  message  to  the  88th  Ck>ngress,  just 
2  years  ago,  President  Kennedy  said:  "The 
right  to  vote  In  a  free  American  election  Is 
the  most  powerful  and  precious  right  tn  the 
world — and  It  must  not  be  denied  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  color.  It  Is  a  potent  key 
to  achieving  other  rights  of  citizenship." 

And  yet.  Just  3  days  ago.  It  remained  neces- 
sary for  President  Johnson,  in  an  eloquent 
message  to  this  Congress,  to  say: 

•'Many  of  the  Issues  of  civil  rights  are  com- 
plex and  difficult.  But  about  this  there  can 
be  no  argument.  Every  American  citizen 
must  have  an  equal  right  to  vote.  There  is 
no  reivsoa  which  can  excuse  the  denial  of  that 
right.  There  Is  no  duty  which  weighs  more 
heavily  on  us  than  the  duty  to  Insure  that 
right."  ^ 

Tlie  President  called  on  the  Congress  an^ 
on  the  American  people  to  meet  that  duty 
with  the  fullest  power  of  heart,  mind,  and 
law.  1  appear  before  you  today  to  support 
that  commitment  and  to  tell  you  In  detail 
why  this  administration  believes  the  pro- 
posed Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  be  sound, 
effective,  and  essential. 

I,    DENULS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  promise  of  a  new  life  for  Negro 
Anierlcans  was  first  expressed  In  the  13th, 
14th)  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  promise  of  freedom  for  the  slaves 
was  kept;  the  promises  of  equal  protection 
and  the  right  to  vote  without  racial  dis- 
crimination are  yet,  a  century  later,  still 
empty. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  War 
amendments.  Congress  did  indeed  enact  a 
number  of  implementing  laws.  Promptly 
after  the  ratification  of  the  loth  amendment, 
the  Enforcement  Act  of  May  31,  1870,  was 
passed,  declaring  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
vote  without  racial  discrimination.  Under 
the  1870  law,  officials  were  required  to  give 
all  citizens  the  same,  eqtial  opportimlty  to 
perform  any  act  prerequisite  to  voting. 
Violation  and  interference  were  made 
criminal  offenses. 

In  1871.  another  law  was  passed  to  protect 
Negro  voting  rights.  It  made  it  a  crime  to 
prevent  anyone  from  voting  by  threats  or 
Intimidation,  and  established  a  system  of 
Federal  supervisors  of  elections. 

Bvit  these  protectiojjs  were  neither  ade- 
quately enforced,  nor  of  long  duration. 
Attempts  to  strengthen  the  legislation,  oc- 
casioned by  rising  Negro  disenfranchisement 
in  the  South,  were  tmsuccessful.  Congres- 
sional debates  reflect  the  fear  of  disturbing 
the  status  quo  of  white  supremacy.  In  1894, 
most  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  right 
to  vote  was  repealed. 

Meanwhile,  some  States  had  been  busy  en- 
acting legislation  to  disenfranchise  the  Negro. 
They  adopted  a  variety  of  devices,  with  no' 
effort    to    disguise    their    real    purpose — dis- 
enfranchisement of  the  Negro. 

Whites  unable  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments were  protected  by  the  so-called  "grand- 
father clause" — which  could  not  possibly 
have  applied  to  a  Negro  newly  freed  from 
slavery.  The  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
the  grandfather  clause  In  1915,  but  discrimi- 
nation and  disenfranchisement  continued. 
The  Negro's  theoretical  right  to  vote  was 
successfully  thwarted  by  intimidation  and 
fear  of  reprisal.  The  white  primary  long 
served  to  disenfranchise  Negroes,  until  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  1944.  During  this 
long  period  America  almost  forgot — and 
certainly  Ignored — Its  commitment  to  voting 
equality. 

Beginning  with  President  Truman's  1948 
recommendation  to  Congress,  based  on  the 
report  of  his  Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  bills 
to  protect  the  right  to  vote  were  introduced 
in  successive  Congresses. 

Still,  action  did  not  come  until  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  That  act  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suits  to  cor- 
rect   discrimination    in    State    and    Federal 


elections,  as  well  as  Intimidation  of  potential 
voters. 

I  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  sought  to 
make  such  lawsuits  easier.  It  amended  the 
1957  act  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
inspect  registration  records  and  to  permit 
Negroes  rejected  by  State  registration  offi- 
cials to  apply  to  a  Federal  court  or  a  voting 
referee. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  sought  to 
make  voting  rights  suits  faster.  It  amended 
the  1960  act  to  expedite  cases,  to  facilitate 
proof  of  discrimination,  and  to  require  non- 
discriminatory standards. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  statutes? 
It  is  easy  to  measure.  In  Alabama,  the  nvmi- 
ber  of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  has  in- 
creased by  5.2  percent  between  1958  and 
1964 — to  a  total  of  19.4  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible. This  compares  with  69.2  percent  of 
the  eligible  whites.  \ 

In  Mississippi,  the  number  of  Negroes  reg- 
istered to  vote  has  increased  at  an  even 
slower  rate  In  1954,  about  4.4  percent  of 
the  eligible  Negroes  were  registered;  today, 
we  estimate  the  flgiu-e  at  about  6.4  percent. 
Meanwhile,  in  areas  for  which  we  have 
statistics,  the  comparable  figure  for  whites 
is  that  80.5  percent  of  those  eligible  are 
registered. 

And  in  Louisiana,  Negro  registration  has 
not  Increased  at  all,  or  if  at  all.  im- 
perceptibly. In  1956,  31.7  percent  of  the 
eligible  Negroes  were  registered.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965.  the  figure  was  31.8  percent.  The 
white  percentage,  meanwhile.  Is  80.2  per- 
cent, f" 

The  lesson  is  plain.  The  three  present 
statutes  have  had  only  minimal  effect.  They 
have  been  too  slow. 

Thus,  we  have  come  to  Congress  3 
times  In  the  past  8  years  to  ask  for  legisla- 
tion to  fulfill  the  promise  our  country  made 
in  the  15th  amendment  95  years  ago,  the 
promise  of  the  ballot. 

Three  times  since  1956,  the  Congress  has 
responded.  Three  times,  it  has  adopted  the 
alternative  of  litigation,  of  seeking  solutions 
in  our  Judicial  system.  But  three  times 
since  1956,  we  have  seen  that  alternative 
tarnished  by  evasion,  obstruction,  delay,  and 
disrespect. 

The  alternative,  in  short,  has  already  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  "The  time  of  Jus- 
tice," the  President  said  on  Monday  "has 
now  come." 

n.    DENIALS    OP   THE    PRESENT 

The  discouraging  figures  I  have  cited  do 
not  represent  lack  of  will  by  any  adminis- 
tration in  administering  the  voting  rights 
laws.  These  laws  have  been  administered  by 
four  Attorneys  General  serving  under  three 
Presidents  and  representing  both  parties. 

Nor  do  these  figures  represent  any  lack 
of  energy,  ability,  or  dedication  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  th6 
Department  of  Justice.  I  believe  I  have 
never,  whether  In  government.  In  private 
practice,  or  in  the  academic  world,  seen  any 
attorneys  work  so  hard,  so  well  and,  often, 
under  such  difficult  circumstances. 

What  these  Negro  voting  figures  do  repre- 
sent Is  the  inadequacy  of  the  Judicial  process 
to  deal  effectively  and  expeditiously  with  a 
problem  so  deep  seated  and  so  complex. 

My  predecessors  have,  for  a  decade,  given 
this  committee  example  after  example  of  how 
this  registration  process  has  been  perverted 
to  test  not  literacy,  not  ability,  not  under- 
standing— but  race.  Like  them,  I  could, 
today,  give  you  numerous  extimples  of  such 
perversions. 

I  could  cite  numerous  examples  of  the 
almost  Incredible  amount  of  time  our  attor- 
neys must  devote  to  each  of  the  71  voting 
rights  cases  filed  under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957,  1960,  and  1964.  It  has  become 
routine  to  spend  as  much  a  6,000  man-hours 
alone  only  In  analsrzlng  the  voting  records 
In  a  single  county — to  say  nothing  of  prep- 


aration for  trial  and  the  almost  Inevitable 
appeal. 

I  could  cite  numerous  examples  of  how 
delay  and  evasion  have  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  gage  Judicial  relief  not  in  terms 
of  months,  but  In  terms  of  years.  For  the 
fact  is  that  those  who  are  determined  to 
resist  are  able — even  after  apparent  defeat 
in  the  courts — to  devise  whole  new  methods 
of  discrimination.  And  often  that  means 
beginning  the  whole  weary  process  all  over 
again. 

In  short,  I  could  cite  example  after  ex- 
ample, but  let  me,  at  random,  pick  Just  one: 
Selma,  Ala. 

HI.    THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  IN  DALLAS  COtTNTY, 
ALA. 

The  story  of  Negro  voting  rights  in  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  of  which  Selma  Is  the  seat, 
could — until  February  4 — be  told  In  three 
words:  Intimidation,  discouragement,  and 
delay. 

There  has  been  blatant  discrimination 
against  Negroes  seeking  to  vote  in  Dallas 
County  at  least  since  1952.  How  blatant  is 
evident  from' simple  statistics. 

In  1961,  Dallas  County  had  a  voting  age 
population  of  29,515,  of  whom,  14,400  were 
white  persons  and  15,115  were  Negroes.  The 
number  of  whites  registered  to  vote  totaled 
9,195 — 64  percent  of  the  voting  age  total. 
The  number  of  Negroes  totaled  156 — 1.03  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Between  1954  and  1961,  the  number  of 
Negroes  registered  had  mushroomed;  exactly 
18  were  registered  in  those  7  years. 

If  effective  and  prompt  remedies  were  nec- 
essary in  any  county,  they  were  necessary  in 
Dallas  County.  And  as  a  result,  the  first 
voting  case  filed  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  was  brought  against  Dallas 
County  on  April  13,  1961. 

The  case  finally  came  to  trial  13  months 
later.  In  an  additional  six  months  came  the 
district  court  decision.  The  court  decided 
that  prior  registrars  had,  in  fact,  discrimi- 
nated against  Negro  applicants.  But,  the 
court  concluded,  the  current  board  of  regis- 
trars was  not  then  discriminating  and, 
therefore,  refused  to  Issue  an  Injunction 
against  discrimination  by  the  registrars.  We 
appealed. 

On  September  30.  1963.  21/2  years  after  the 
suit  was  originally  filed,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  i^versed  the  district 
court  and  ordered  it  to^enter  an  Injunction 
against  discrimination. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  also  had 
urged  the  court  of  appeals  to  direct  the  regis- 
trars to  Judge  Negro  applicants  by  the  same 
standards  that  had  been  applied  to  white 
applicants  during  the  long  period  of  dis- 
crimination— until  the  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination had  been  dissipated.  The  court 
of  appeals  recognized  that  this  type  of  relief 
might  be  neededy in  some  cases,  but  did  not 
order  it  in  this  )tase. 

Our  experience  nas  shown  that  such  relief  * 
is  essential  to  any  meaningful  improvement 
In  Negro  voter  registration  In  areas  where 
there  have  been  previous  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination. Thus,  after  2V2  years,  the  first 
round  of  litigation  against  discrimination  In 
Selma  ended,  substantially  in  failure. 

Two  months  later.  Department  personnel 
Inspected  and  photographed  voter  registra- 
tion records  at  the  Dallas  County  courthouse. 
These  records  showed  that  the  registrars  were 
engaged  In  obvious  discrimination.  With 
a  topheavy  majority  of  whites  already  regis- 
tered, the  registrars  had  raised  standards  for 
applicants  of  both  races.  The  percentage  of 
rejections  for  both  white  and  Negro  appli- 
cants for  registration  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  original  trial  In  May  1962. 

The  Impact,  of  course,  was  greatest  on 
the  Negroes,  of  whom  hardly  any  were  regis- 
tered. Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  Negro  ap- 
plicants had  been  rejected  between  May  1962 
and  November  1963. 
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Of  the  445  Negro  applications  rejected,  175 
liad  been  filed  by  Negroes  with  at  least  12 
years  of  education,  including  21  with  16  years 
and  1  with  a  master's  degree. 

In  addition  to  directly  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, the  registrars  also  wer^  using  one  of 
their  most  effective  indirect  methods — delay. 
For  example,  on  11  of  the  14  registration  days 
in  October  1963,  60  or  more  persons  waited 
in  line  to  register,  but  the  average  number 
of  persons  allowed  to  fill  out  forms  was  36. 
In  previous  years — when  the  applicants  were 
predominantly  white — up  to  148  applications 
had  been  processed  in  a  single  day. 

For  Negroes  to  register  in  Dallas  County 
was  thus  extremely  difficult.  In  February 
1964,  it  became  virtually  impossible.  Then, 
all  Alabama  County  Boards  of  Registrars,  In- 
cluding the  Dallas  County  Board  in  Selma, 
began  using  a  new  application  form.  This 
form  Included  a  complicated  literacy  and 
knowledge-of-government  test. 

Since  registration  is  permanent  in  Ala- 
bama, the  great  majority  of  white  voters  in 
Selma  and  Dallas  County,  already  registered 
under  previous,  easier  standards,  did  not 
have  to  pass  the  test.  But  the  great  majority 
of  voting-age  Negroes,  unregistered,  now 
faced  still  another,  EtiU  higher  obstacle  to 
voting. 

Under  the  new  test,  the  applicant  had  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  spell  and  imder- 
stand  by  writing  individual  words  from  the 
dictation  of  the  registrar.  Applicants  in 
Selma  were  required  to  spell  such  difflctalt 
and  technical  words  as  "emolument,"  "capi- 
tation," "impeachment,"  "apportionment," 
and  "despotism."  The  Dallas  County  regis- 
trars also  added  a  refinement  not  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  State-prescribed  form. 
Applicants  were  required  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory interpretation  of  one  of  the  excerpts  of 
the  Constitution  printed  on  the  form. 

As  the  result,  we  decided  to  go  back  to 
court.  In  March  1964,  we  filed  a  motion  In 
Federal  court  initiating  a  second  full-scale 
law  suit  against  discriminatory  practices  In 
the  registration  process  in  Dallas  County. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  September  1964, 
pending  trial  of  this  second  law  suit,  Alabama 
registrars,  including  those  in  Dallas  County, 
began  using  a  second,  still  more  difficult  test. 

In  October  1964,  our  reopened  Dallas 
County  case  came  on  for  trial.  We  proved 
that  between  May  1962,  the  date  of  the  first 
trial,  and  August  1964,  795  Negroes  had  ap- 
plied for  registration  but  that  only  93  were 
accepted.  During  the  same  period,  1,232 
white  persons  applied  for  registration,  of 
whom  945  were  registered.  Thus,  less  than 
12  percent  of  the  Negro  applicants  but  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  white  applicants  were 
accepted. 

Finally,  on  February  4,  1965 — nearly  4  years 
after  we  first  brought  suit — the  district  court 
entered  its  Judgment.  This  time,  the  court 
substantially  accepted  om*  contentions  and 
the  relief  requested  by  the  Department  was 
granted.  Specifically,  the  court  enjoined  use 
of  the  complicated  literacy  and  knowledge- 
of-government  tests  and  entered  orders  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  serious  problem  of 
delay. 

Whether  this  most  recent  decree  will  be 
effective  only  time  will  tell.  We  hope  and 
expect  it  will  be.  But  the  Negroes  of  Dallas 
County  have  good  reason  to  be  skeptical. 
After  4  years  of  litigation,  only  383  Negroes 
are  registered  to  vote  in  Dallas  County  today. 
The  recent  events  in  Selma  are  Indeed  dem- 
onstrations— demonstrations  of  the  fact 
that,  understandably,  the  Negroes  of  Dallas 
County  are  tired  of  waiting. 

The  story  of  Selma  illustrates  a  good  deal 
more  than  votifag  discrimination  and  litigat- 
ing delay.  It  also  Illustrates  another  ob- 
stacle, sometimes  more  subtle,  certainly  more 
damaging.    I  am  talking  about  fear. 

The  Department  thus  has  filed  four  sepa- 
rate suits  against  intimidation  of  Negro  reg- 


istration applicants  by  Sheriff  James  Clark 
and  other  local  officials. 

The  first  of  these  filed  alleged  that  the 
defendants  had  intimidated  Negroes  from 
attempting  to  register  by  physical  violence, 
baseless  arrests,  and  prosecutions  of  Negro 
registration  workers. 

We  introduced  proof  that  Sheriff  Clark 
had  deputies  present  at  every  civil  rights 
mass  meeting  in  Dallas  County.  They  took 
notes  and  license  tag  numbers.  They  har- 
assed, arrested,  and  assaulted  young  voter 
registration  workers.  The  district  court 
found,  however,  that  the  Government  had 
"failed  in  its  proof"  and  denied  injunctive 
relief.  This  decision  is  presently  pending  on 
appeal. 

We  filed  a  second  intimidation  suit  In  No- 
vember 1963.  This  suit  alleged  that  the 
local  grand  Jxiry  sought  to  Interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice — and  thus  intimi- 
dated potential  Negro  voters  who  looked  to 
the  Department  for  assistance  and  action. 

The  Department  of  Justice  introduced  sub- 
stantial proof  in  support  of  these  allegations 
at  the  hearing,  but  the  district  court  re- 
jected this  evidence  and  found  that  the 
grand  Jury  had  acted  in  good  fadth.  This 
decision  is  also  pending  on  appeal. 

Our  third  Dallas  County  intimidation  suit, 
also  filed  in  November  1963,  illustrates  still 
a  different  level  of  harassment  and  fear.  The 
defendants  in  this  case,  now  awaiting  trial, 
are  the  DallJis  County  Citizens'  Council  and 
its  officers. 

The  suit  alleges  that  they  have  adopted 
and  sought  to  execute  a  program  to  frustrate 
court  voting  orders  and  to  intimidate  Ne- 
groes so  they  will  not  attend  voter  registra- 
tion rallies. 

We  filed  a  startlingly  overt  example  of  this 
bigoted  program  together  with  our  com- 
plaint. It  was  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
the  Selma  Times-Journal  on  June  9,  1963, 
sponsored  by  the  citizens'  council.  It  was 
headed :  "Ask  Yourself  This  Important  Ques- 
tion :  What  Have  I  Personally  Done  To  Main- 
tain Segregation?"  And  the  text  said,  in 
part  "Is  it  worth  $4  to  you  to  prevent  sit-ins, 
mob  marches,  and  wholesale  Negro  voter 
registration  efforts  in  Selma?" 

The  fourth  intimidation  suit  again  was 
against  Sheriff  Clark  and  other  local  officials. 
It  arose  from  events  relating  to  voter  regis- 
tration and  desegregation  of  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  in  Selma  last  summer. 
The  case  was  tried  before  a  three-Judge  dis- 
trict court  in  December  1964.  and  has  not 
yet  been  decided. 

At  the  trial,  the  Department  Introduced 
proof  showing  that  the  defendants  had 
prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  Negroes 
discriminatorily  and  had  issued  and  en- 
forced injunctions  preventing  Negroes  from 
organizing  and  discussing  their  grievances. 
Proof  was  also  introduced  to  show  that  the 
defendants  used  unreasonable  force  against 
Negroes  who  exercised  their  rights  and  had 
failed  to  provide  Negroes  with  ordinary 
police  protection. 

Let  me  be  quick  to  point  out  that  such 
intimidation  is  hardly  limited  to  Dallas 
County;  on  this  aspect  as  In  others,  Selma 
is  merely  a  s3mibol.  In  Rankin  County, 
Miss.,  three  young  Negro  registration  appli- 
cants were  beaten  in  the  registrar's  office 
by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy.  In  our  conse- 
quent suit,  we  were  unable  to  secure  relief 
even  on  appeal.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
assault  was  not  the  result  of  bigotry,  but 
of  the  deputy  sheriff's  vexation  over  crowded 
conditions  in  the  registration  office. 

In  Wilcox  Covmty,  Ala.,  a  Negro  insurance 
agent  became  the  first  of  his  race  to  apply 
for  registration  In  several  years.  Within 
weeks,  28  different  landowners  ordered  him 
to  stay  off  their  property  when  he  came  to 
collect  Insurance  premiums.  To  keep  his 
Job,  the  man  had  to  accept  a  transfer  and 


live   away   from   his  family,   in   a  different 
county. 

Again,  we  had  to  appeal.  Today,  2  yean 
later,  the  appeal  Is  still  pending. 

There  has  been  case  after  case  of  similar 
intimidation — beatings,  arrests,  lost  Jobs, 
lost  credit,  and  other  forms  of  presstue 
against  Negroes  who  attempt  to  take  the 
revolutionary  step  of  registering  to  vote. 
And,  despite  ovir  most  vigorous  efforts  In  the 
courts,  there  has  been  case  after  case  of 
slow  or  Ineffective  relief. 

We  can  draw  only  one  conclusion  from 
such  instances.  We  can  draw  only  one  con- 
clusion from  the  story  of  Selma.  The  15th 
amendment  expressly  commanded  that  the 
right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  or, 
abridged  because  of  race.  It  was  ratified 
95  years  ago.  Yet,  we  are  still  forced  to 
vindicate  that  right  anew.  In  suit  after  suit. 
In  county  after  county. 

What  Is  necessary — what  is  essential — Is 
a  new  approach,  an  approach  which  goes 
beyond  the  tortuous,  often  Ineffective  pace 
of  litigation.  What  is  required  is  a  system- 
atic, automatic  method  to  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory tests,  with  discriminatory  testers, 
and  with  discriminatory  threats. 

The  bill  President  Johnson  has  now  sent 
to  Congress,  the  bill  about  which  he  spoke 
so  eloquently  to  you  Monday,  presents  us 
with  such  a  method.  It  would  not  only, 
like  past  statutes,  demonstrate  our  good  In- 
tentions. It  would  allows  us  to  translate 
those  Intentions  Into  ballots. 

IV.    THE    PROPOSED    VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT   OF    1965 

This  bin  applies  to  every  kind  of  election. 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  Including  primaries. 
It  Is  designed  to  deal  with  the  two  principal 
means  of  frustrating  the  15th  amendment: 
The  use  of  onerous,  vague,  unfair  tests  and 
devices  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  disen- 
franchising Negroes,  and  the  discriminatory 
administration  of  these  and  other  kinds  of 
registration  requirements. 

The  bill  accomplishes  Its  objectives,  first, 
by  outlawing  the  use  of  these  tests  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  second,  by  pro- 
viding for  registration  by  Federal  officials 
where  necessary  to  Insure  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  the  registration  systepa. 

The  tests  and  devices  with  which  the  bill 
deals  Include  the  usual  literacy,  understand- 
ing and  Interpretation  tests  tlaat  are  easily 
susceptible  to  manipulation,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  other  repressive  schemes.  Expe- 
rience demonstrates  that  the  coincidence  of 
such  schemes  and  low  electoral  registration 
or  participation  is  usually  the  result  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  administration  of  the 
election  process.  Hence,  section  3(a>  of  the 
bill  provides  for  a  determination  by  the  At- 
torney General  whether  any  State,  or  a 
county  separately  considered,  has  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  maintained  a  test  or  device  as  a 
qualification  to  vote. 

In  addition,  the  Director  of  *he  Census 
determines  whether.  In  the  States  or  coun- 
ties where  the  Attorney  General  ascertains 
that  tests  or  devices  have  been  used,  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  residents  of  voting  age  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  November  1964. 

The  bill  provides  that  whenever  positive 
determinations  have  been  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Director  of  the  Census 
as  to  a  State,  or  separately  as  to  any  county 
not  located  in  such  a  State,  no  person  shall 
be  denied. the  right  to  vote  In  any  election  In 
such  Jurisdiction  because  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  a  test  or  device.  I  shall  present 
at  the  end  of  my  discussion  of  the  bill  the 
information  we  have  as  to  the  areas  to  be 
affected  by  these  determinations. 

The  prohibition  against  tests  may  be  ended 
in  an  affected  area  after  It  has  been  free  of 
tfL.ciBi.  discrimination  In  the  election  process 
for  10  years,  as  found,  upon  Its  petition,  by  a 
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three-Judge  court  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  finding  will  also  terminate  the  ex- 
aminer procedure  provided  for  In  the  bill. 

However,  the  Court  may  not  make  such 
a  finding  as  to  any  State  or  separate  county 
for  10  years  after  the  entry  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment, whether  entered  before  or  after  pass- 
age of  the  bill,  determining  that  denials  of 
the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  within  such  Jiu-ls- 
dlction. 

Because  it  is  now  beyond  the  question  that 
recalcitrance  and  Intranslgente  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  officials  can  defeat  the 
operation  of  most  unequivocal  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  bill,  in  section  4,  provides 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  cause  the 
appointment  of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  carry  out  registration 
functions  in  any  county  where  tests  have 
been  suspended  by  determinations  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of  the 
Census. 

This  result  follows  when  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  either  that  he  has  received 
meritorious  complaints  in  writing  from  20 
or  more  residents  of  the  county  alleging 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race 
or  color,  or  that,  in  his  Judgment,  the  ap- 
pointment of  registrars  is  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

After  the  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Commission  Is  required  to  ap- 
point as  many  examiners  as  necessary  to  ex- 
amine applicants  In  such  county  concerning 
their  qualifications  to  vote.  Any  person 
found  qualified  to  vote  Is  to  be  placed  on 
a  list  of  eligible  voters  for  transmittal  to  the 
appropriate  local  election  officials. 

Any  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
list  must  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  subse- 
quent election  until  such  officials  are  noti- 
fied that  he  has  been  removed  from  the  list 
as  the  result  of  a  successful  challenge,  a 
failure  to  vote  for  3  consecutive  years,  or 
some  other  legal  ground  for  loss  of  eligibility 
to  vote. 

The  bill  provides  a  procedure  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  persons  listed  by  the  examiners, 
including  a  hearing  by  an  independent  hear- 
ing officer  and  Judicial  review.  A  challenged 
person  would  be  allowed  to  vote  pending 
final  action  on  the  challenge. 

The  times,  places,  and  procedures  for  ap- 
plication and  listing,  and  for  removal  from 
the  eligibility  list,  are  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Conjftnission.  The  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  will  Instruct  examiners  as  to 
the  qualifications  applicants  must  possess. 
The  principal  qualifications  will  be  age,  citi- 
zenship, and  residence,  and  obviously  will 
not  include  those  suspended  by  the  opera- 
tion of  section  3. 

If  the  State  Imposes  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voting,  the  Federal  examiner  is  to 
accept  payment  and  remit  it  to  the  appro- 
priate State  official.  State  requirements  for 
payment  of  cumulative  poll  taxes  for  previ- 
ous years  would  not  be  recognized. 

Civil  injunctive  remedies  and  criminal 
penalties  are  specified  for  violation  of  various 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Among  these  pro- 
visions Is  one  requiring  that  no  person, 
whether  a  State  official  or  cthervrtse,  shall 
fail  or  refuse  to  permit  a  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  examiner's  list  to  vote,  or 
refuse  to  count  his  ballot,  or  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  a  person  for  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  under  the  act. 

An  individual  who  violates  this  or  other 
prohibitions  of  the  bill  may  be  fined  up  to 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  a  person 
harmed  by  such  acts  of  intimidation  by 
State  officials  may  also  sue  for  damages  un- 
der 42  U.S.C.  1983,  a  statute  which  was  en- 
acted In  1871.  That  statute  provides  for 
private  civil  suits  against  State  officers  who 


subject  persons  to  the  deprivations  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Private  individuals  who  act  in  con- 
cert with  State  officers  could  also  be  sued  for 
damages  under  that  statute,  Baldwin  v.  Mor- 
gan, 251  F.  2d  780  (C.A.  5,  1958) . 

The  litigated  cases  amply  demonstrate  the 
inadequacies  of  present  statutes  prohibiting 
voter  Intimidation.  Under  present  law, 
voter  Intimidation  Is  only  punishable  as  a 
misdemeanor,  unless  a  conspiracy  is  Involved. 
But  perhaps  the  most  serious  Inadequacy  re- 
sults from  the  practice  of  some  district  courts 
to  require  the  Government  to  carry  a  very 
onerous  burden  of  proof  of  "purpose."  Since 
many  types  of  intimidation,  particularly 
economic  intimidation.  Involve  subtle  forms 
of  pressure,  this  treatment  of  the  purpose  re- 
quirement has  rendered  the  statute  largely 
Ineffective. 

In  oiu'  view,  section  7  of  the  bill,  which 
prohibits  intimidation  of  persons  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  under  the  bill  represents 
a  substantial  improvement  over  42  U.S.C. 
1971(b).  Violation  of  this  section  would  be 
a  felony  and  could  result  in  the  imposition 
of  severe  penalties  which  shovild  prove  a  sub- 
stantial deterrent  to  intimidation. 

And  under  the  language  of  section  7,  no 
subjective  "purpose"  need  be  shown.  In  either 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  in  order  to 
prove  intimidation  under  the  proposed  bill. 
Rather,  defendants  would  be  deemed  to  in- 
tend the  natural  consequences  of  their  acts. 
This  represents  a  deliberate  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, constructive  departure  from  the  lan- 
guage and  construction  of  42  U.S.C.  1971(b). 

The  bin  provides  that*  a  person  on  an 
eligibility  list  may  allege  to  an  examiner 
within  24  hours  after  closing  of  the  polls  in 
an  election  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  vote, 
or  that  his  vote  was  not  counted.  The  ex- 
aminer, if  he  believes  the  allegation  well 
founded,  would  notify  the  U.S.  attorney,  who 
may  apply  to  the  district  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  certification  of  the  results  of  the 
election. 

The  Coiurt  would  be  required  to  issue  such 
an  order  pending  a  hearing.  If  it  finds  the 
charge  to  be  true,  the  Court  would  provide 
for  the  casting  or  counting  of  ballots  and  re- 
quire their  inclusion  in  the  total  vote  be- 
fore any  candidate  may  be  deemed  elected. 

The  examiner  procedure  would  be  termi- 
nated In  any  coimty  whenever  the  Attorney 
General  notifies  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  all  persons  listed  have  been  placed  on 
the  county's  registration  rolls  and  that  there 
is  no  longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
persons  will  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In 
such  county  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  attempts  by  States  with- 
in its  scope  to  change  present  voting  quali- 
fications. No  State  or  county  for  which  de- 
terminations have  been  made  'under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  will  be  able  to  enforce  any  law  Im- 
posing qualifications  or  procedures  for  vot- 
ing different  from  those  in  force  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964f  until  it  obtains  a  declaratory 
Judgment  in  the  District  Coiu-t  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  such  qualifications 
or  procedures  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  15th  amendment. 

I  turn  now  to  the  information  we  have 
regarding  the  impact  of  section  3(a).  Tests 
and  devices  would — according  to  our  best 
present  information — be  prohibited  in  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Alaska.  34  counties 
in  North  Carolina,  anc^  one  county  in  Ari- 
zona. Elsewhere,  the  tests  and  devices  would 
remain  valid,  and  similarly,  the  registration 
system  would  remain  exclusively  In  the  con- 
trol of  State  officials. 

The  premise  of  section  3(a) ,  as  I  have  said, 
is  that  the  coincidence  of  low  electoral  par- 
ticipation and  the  use  of  tests  and  devices 


results  from  racial  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tests  and  devices.  That 
this  premise  is  generally  valid  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  of  the  six  States  in 
which  tests  and  devices  would  be  banned 
statewide  by  section  3(a),  voting  discrimi- 
nation has  unquestionably  been  widespread 
in  all  but  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and 
other  forms  of  racial  discrimination,  sugges- 
tive of  voting  discrimination,  are  general  in 
both  of  those  States. 

The  latter  suggestion  applies  as  well  to 
North  Carolina,  where  34  counties  are 
reached  by  section  3(a)  and  where.  Indeed, 
in  at  least  one  instance  a  Federal  court  has 
acted  to  correct  registration  practices  which 
impeded  Negro  registration. 

In  view  of  the  premise  for  section  3(a), 
Congress  may  give  sufficient  territorial  scope 
to  the  section  to  provide  a  workable  and  ob- 
jective system  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
15th  amendment  where  it  is  being  violated. 
Those  Jurisdictions  placed  within  its  scope 
which  have  not  engaged  In  such  violations— 
the  States  and  counties  affected  by  the 
formula  In  which  It  may  be  doubted  that 
racial  discrimination  has  been  practiced— 
need  only  demonstrate  in  court  that  they 
are  guiltless  in  order  to  lift  the  ban  of  section 
3(a)  from  their  registration  syste^is. 

That  Is,  section  3(a)  in  reality  reaches  on 
a  long-term  basis  only  those  areas  where 
racial  discrimination  In  voting  in  fact  exists. 

v.   THE   CONSTITUTIONALITY   OF   THE   BILL 

I  have  shown  why  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  have  explained  how  it  would  work. 
It  remains  to  determine  whether  It  is  con- 
stitutional. The  answer  Is  clear:  the  pro- 
posal is  constitutional. 

Par  from  Impinging  on  constitutional 
rights — in  purpose  and  effect,  it  Implements 
the  explicit  command  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment that  "the  right  •  •  •  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  *  •  •  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race  for)  color."  The  means 
chosen  to  achieve  that  end  are  appropriate. 
Indeed,  necessary.    Nothing  more  is  required. 

Let  me  pursue  the  matter  a  little.  This  Is 
not  a  case  where  the  Congress  would  be 
invoking  some  "Inherent,"  but  unexpressed, 
power.  The  Constitution  itself  expressly 
says,  with  respect  to  the  15th  article  of 
amendment:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion" (amendment  15.  sec.  2) . 

Here,  then,  we  draw  on  one  of  the  powers 
expressly  delegated  by  the  people  and  by  the 
States  to  the  National  Legislature.  In  thia 
instance,  it  is  the  power  to  eradicate  color 
discrimination  affecting  the  right  to  vote. 
Accordingly,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said 
in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1,  196,  with 
respect  to  another  express  power — the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce — "[t]hi8 
power,  like  all  others  vested  In  Congress,  is 
complete  In  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  Its 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limita- 
tions, other  than  are  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution." 

That  was  the  constitutional  rule  in  1824 
when  those  words  were  first  spoken  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  It  remains  the  constitu- 
tional rule  today;  those  same  words  were 
repeated  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  Just  recently  in  sustaining  the 
public  accommodation  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  See  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States,  379  U.S.  241,  255. 

This  is  not  a  case  where  the  subject  matter 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  another  branch 
of  Government — to  the  executive  or  to  the 
courts.  The  15th  amendment  left  no  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  legislative  action. 
And,  of  course,  both  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  15th  amendment,  and  more 
recently,  the  Congress  has  acted  to  imple- 
ment the  right.  See  the  very  comprehensive 
act  of  May  31,  1870,  16  Stat.  140,  and  the 
voting  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  dl 
1957, 1960,  and  1964.  "' 
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Some  of  the  early  laws  were  voided  as  too 
broad  and  others  were  later  repealed.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  voided  a 
statute  limited  to  enforcement  of  the  15th 
amendment's  prohibition  against  discrimi- 
nation In  voting.  On  the  contrary,  In  the  old 
cases  of  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214, 
218,  and  James  v.  Bowman,  190  U.S.  127,  138- 
139[  the  Supreme  Court,  while  invalidating 
certain  statutory  provisions,  expressly 
pointed  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect 
the  right  to: 

"*  *  •  exemption  from  discrimination  in 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  This,  under  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section  of  the  amend- 
ment, Congress  may  enforce  by  'appropriate 
legislation.'  " 

And  with  respect  to  congressional  elec- 
tions, shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment,  the  Court  sustained  a  system  of 
Federal  supervisors  for  registration  and  vot- 
ing not  dissimilar  to  the  system  proposed 
here.  See  Ex  parte  Siebold.  100  U.S.  371; 
United  States  v.  Gale,  109  U.S.  65.  Constitu- 
tional assaults  on  the  more  recent  legisla- 
tion have  been  tmiformly  rejected.  See 
United  States  v.  Raines,  362  U.S.  17  (1957 
act);  United  States  v.  Thomas,  362  U.S.  58 
(same) ;  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S.  420  (Civil 
Eights  Commission  rules  under  1957  act); 
Alabama  v.  United  States,  371  U.S.  37  (1960 
act);  UnitiBL  States  v.  Mississippi,  No.  73,  this 
term,  decided  March  8,  1965  (same);  Louisi- 
ana V.  United  States,  No.  67,  this  term,  de- 
cided March  8, 1965  (same) . 

This  legislation  has  only  one  aim — to 
effectuate  at  long  last  the  promise  of  the  15th 
amendment — that  there  shall  be  no  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race  or  color  with 
respect  to  the  right  to  vote.  That  is  the 
only  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  Is, 
therefore,  truly  legislation  "designed  to  en- 
force" the  amendment  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2.  To  meet  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality, it  remains  only  to  demonstrate  that 
the  means  suggested  are  appropriate. 

The  relevant  constitutional  rule,  again, 
was  established  once  and  for  all  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Speaking  for  the  Court 
In  McCullough  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316, 
421,  he  said: 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu- 
tional." 

The  same  riile  applies  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100 
U.S.  339,  345-346.  speaking  of  the  14th,  15th. 
and  16th  amendments,  the  Court  said : 

"Whatever  legislation  is  appropriate,  that 
is,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever  tends 
to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions 
they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  civil 
rights  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
against  State  denial  or  Invasion,  If  not  pro- 
hibited. Is  brought  within  the  domain  of 
congressional  power." 

See  also,  Everard's  Breweries  v.  Day,  265 
U.S.  545,  558-559,  applying  the  same  standard 
to  the  enforcement  section  of  the  prohibi- 
tion (18th)  amendment. 

That  is  really  the  end  of  the  matter.  The 
means  chosen  are  certainly  not  "prohibited" 
by  the  Constitution  (as  I  shall  show  in  a 
moment) ,  and  they  are — as  I  have  already 
outlined — "appropriate"  and  "plainly  adapt- 
ed" to  the  end  of  eliminating,  in  large  part, 
racial  discrimination  in  voting.  It  does  not 
matter,  constitutionally,  that  the  same  re- 
sult might  be  achieved  in  some  other  way. 
That  has  been  settled  since  the  beginning 
and  was  expressly  reaffirmed  very  recently 
In  the  cases  upholding  the  Civil  Rights  Act 


of  1964.    See  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States, 
379  U.S.  241.261. 

All  workable  legislation  tends  to  set  up 
categories — inevitably  so.  I  have  explained 
the  premise  for  the  classification  made  and, 
with  some  possible  exceptions,  as  I  have  said, 
the  facts  support  the  hypothesis.  But  the 
exceptional  case  is  provided  for  in  section 
3(c)  of  the  bill  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed. Given  a  valid  factual  premise — as 
we  have  here — it  is  for  Congress  to  set  the 
boundaries.  That  Is  essentially  a  legislative 
function  which  the  courts  do  not  and  can- 
not quibble  about.  Cf .  Boynton  v.  Virginia, 
364  U.S.  454;  Currin  v.  Wallace.  306  U.S.  1; 
United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100, 121.  See 
also.  Purity  Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch,  226  U.S. 
192. 

The  President  submits  the  present  pro- 
posal only  because  he  deems  It  Imperative  to 
deal  in  this  way  with  the  invidious  discrimi- 
nation that  persists  despite  determined  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  evil  by  other  means.  It 
Is  only  after  long  experience  with  lesser 
means  and  a  discouraging  record  of  obstruc- 
tion and  delay  that  we  resort  to  more  far- 
reaching  solutions. 

The  Constitution,  however,  does  not  even 
require  this  much  forbearance.  When  there 
is  clear  legislative  power  to  act,  the  remedy 
chosen  need  not  be  absolutely  necessary;  it 
is  enough  if  it  be  "appropriate."  And  I  am 
certain  that  you  all  recall  that  the  Supreme 
Court — in  sustaining  the  finding  of  the  88th 
Congress  that  racial  discrimination  by  a 
local  restaurant  serving  a  substantial  amount 
of  out-of-state  food  adversely  affects  inter- 
state commerce — made  it  clear  that  so  long 
as  there  is  a  "rational  basis"  for  the  con- 
gressional finding,  the  finding  itself  need  not 
be  formally  embodied  In  the  statute.  Katz- 
enbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294,  303-305. 

I  t\u-n  now  to  the  contention  often  heard 
that,  whatever  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  enforcement  clause  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment in  other  respects,  it  can  never  be  tised 
to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  States  to  fix 
qualifications  for  voting,  at  least  for  non- 
Federal  elections.  The  ^hort  answer  to  this 
argument  was  given  nrlost  emphatically  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jiistlce  Frankfiu-ter,  speaking 
for  the  Court  In  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  364 
U.S.  339,  347,  a  15th  amendment  case: 

"When  a  State  exercises  power  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  State  Interest,  it  is  in- 
sulated from  Federal  judicial  review.  But 
such  insulation  is  not  carried  -over  when 
State  power  is  used  as  an  instnunent  for 
clrciunventlng  a  federally  protected  right." 

The  constitutional  rule  is  clear:  So  long 
as  State  laws  or  practices  erecting  voting 
qualifications  for  non-Federal  elections  do 
not  run  afoul  of  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ments, they  stand  undisturbed.  But  when 
State  power  is  abused — as  it  plainly  is  in  the 
areas  affected  by  the  present  bill — there  is 
no  magic  in  the  words  "voting  qualification." 

The  "grandfather  clauses"  of  Oklahoma 
and  Maryland  were,  of  course,  voting  quali- 
fications. Yet  they  had  to  bow  before  the 
15th  amendment.  Guinn  v.  United  States, 
238  U.S.  347:  Myers  v.  Anderson,  238  U.S.  368. 
Nor  are  only  the  most  obvious  devices 
reached.  As  the  Court  said  in  Lane  v.  Wil- 
son, 307  U.S.  268,  275:  "The  Amendment 
nullifies  sophisticated  as  well  as  simgle- 
mlnded  modes  of  discrimination." 

Nor  do  literacy  tests  and  similar  require- 
ments enjoy  special  Immimlty.  To  be  sure. 
In  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Board, 
360  U.S.  45,  the  Court  found  no  fault  with 
a  literacy  requirement,  as  such,  but  It  added: 
"Of  coxirse  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  discrim- 
ination which  the  15th  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  uproot."  Id.,  at  53.  See,  also. 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  379. 

Indeed,  as  the  opinion  in  Lassiter  noted, 
the  Court  had  earlier  affirmed  a  decision 
annulling  Alabama's  literacy  test  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "merely  a  device  to  make 


racial  discrimination  easy."  360  U.S.  at  53. 
See  Davis  v.  Schnell,  336  U.S.  933,  affirming 
81  F.  Supp.  872.  And,  only  the  other  day,  the 
Supreme  Court  voided  one  of  Louisiana's 
literacy  tests.  Louisiana  v.  United  States, 
Np.  67,  this  term,  decided  March  8,  1965. 
See,  also.  United  States  v.  Mississippi,  supra. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Constitution  will 
not  allow  racially  discriminatory  voting 
practices  to  stand.  But  It  is  even  clearer,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  Constitution  invites 
Congress  not  merely  to  stand  by  and  watch 
the  courts  invalidate  State  practices  but  to 
take  a  positive  role  by  outlawing  the  use  of 
any  practices  utUized  to  deny  rights  vinder 
the  15th  amendment. 

This  bill  accepts  that  invitation. 

One  may,  I  suppose,  grant  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  remedy  proposed  in  this  bill, 
but,  nevertheless,  oppose  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  places  the  ballot  In  the  hands  of  the 
illiterate.  On  this  theory,  the  remedy  for 
existing  discrimination  would  be  to  guaran- 
tee the  fair  administration  of  literacy  tests 
rather  than  to  abolish  them.  I  suggest  that 
this  alternative  is  unrealistic. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  States — at  least 
thirty — find  it  possible  to  conduct  their  elec- 
tions without  any  literacy  tests  whatever. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  quality  of 
government  In  these  States  falls  below  that 
of  those  States  which  impose — or  purport 
to  impose — such  a  requirement. 

Whether  there  is  really  a  valid  basis  for 
the  use  of  literacy  tests  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  legitimate  question.  But  it  is  not 
for  this  reason  that  the  proposed  legislation 
seeks  to  abolish  them  In  certain  places. 

Bather,  we  seek  to  abolish  these  tests  be- 
caiise  they  have  been  used  In  those  places  as 
a  device  to  discriminate  against  Negroes. 

Highly  literate  Negroes  have  been  refused 
the  right  to  vote.  Totally  illiterate  Whites 
have  been  allowed  to  vote.  In  short.  In  these 
areas  the  literacy  test  is  demonstrably  un- 
related to  Intellectual  capability.  It  is  di- 
rectly related  only  to  one  factor:  color. 

It  is  not  this  bill— it  is  not  the  Federal 
Government — which  undertakes  to  elimi- 
nate literacy  as  a  requirement  for  voting 
In  such  States  or  counties.  It  Is  the  States 
or  counties  themselves  which  have  done  so, 
and  done  so  repeatedly,  hy  registering  illit- 
erate or  barely  literate  white  persons. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  is,  rather,  to  Insvire 
that  the  areas  which  have  done  so  apply  the 
same  standard  to  all  persons  equally,  to  Ne- 
groes now  jvist  as  to  whites  in  the  past. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  this  kind  of 
discrimination  could  be  ended  in  a  different 
way — by  wiping  the  registration  books  clean 
and  requiring  all  voters,  white  or  Negro,  to 
register  anew  under  a  vmiformly  applied 
literacy  test. 

For  two  reasons  such  an  approach  would 
not  solve,  but  would  compovmd  our  present 
problems. 

Ito  subject  every  citizen  to  a  higher  liter- 
acy standard  would,  inevitably,  work  un- 
fairly against  Negroes — Negroes  who  have 
for  decades  been  systematically  denied  edu- 
cational opportunity  available  to  the  white 
population. 

Such  an  Impact  would  produce  a  real  con- 
stitutional irony— that  years  of  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment  right  of  equal  protec- 
tion through  equal  education  would  become 
the  excuse  for  continuing  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment  right  to  vote. 

The  result  would  be  something  chillingly 
close  to  the  mechanism  once  confidently  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Senator  Theodore  Bilbo 
of  Mississippi : 

"The  poll  tax  won't  keep  'em  from  voting. 
What  keeps  'em  from  voting  is  section  244  of 
the  constitution  of  1890.  that  Senator  George 
wrote.  It  says  that  a  man  to  register  must 
be  able  to  read  and  explain  the  constitution 
when  read  to  him.  And  then  Senator  George 
wrote  a  constitution  that  damn  few  white 
men  and  no  niggers  at  all  can  explain."    (See 
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Collier's  magazine,  July  6.  1946;  Hearings 
Before  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Senatorial  Campaign  Expenditures,  1946,  p. 
205.) 

The  second  argument  against  such  a  re- 
reglstratlon  "solution"  Is  even  more  basic — 
and  even  more  Ironic.  Even  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  a  new  literacy  test  in  the  relevant 
areas  would.  Inevitably,  disenfranchise  .  nol 
only  many  Negroes,  but  also  thoiJsands  ol 
Illiterate  whites  who  have  voted  throughout 
their  adult  lives. 

Our  concern  today  Is  to  enlarge  represent- 
ative government.  It  Is  to  solicit  the  consent 
of  all  the  governed.  It  Is  to  Increase  the 
number  of  citizens  who  can  vote.  What  kind 
of  consummate  irony  would  it  be  for  us  to 
act  on  that  concern — and  in  so  doing  to  re- 
duce the  ballot,  to  diminish  democracy? 

It  would  not  only  be  ironic;  it  would  be 
intolerable. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

I  have  come  before  you  to  describe  the  pro- 
posed Voting  Rights  Act  of  196J,  the  need  for 
this  act,  and  some  of  the  questions  raised 
about  It,  and  to  do  so  in  considerable  detail. 
I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions 
as  fully  as  possible.  I  am  prepared  certainly, 
to  remain  here  this  morning,  this  afternoon, 
this  evening,  tomorrow,  and  every  day  that 
the  committee  feels  my  presence  would  be 
helpful.    This  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

However  detailed  my  presentation  may  be 
and  however  extensive  your  consideration 
may  be,  there  remains,  nevertheless,  a  single, 
uncomplicated,  and  underlying  truth:  This 
legislation  is  not  only  necessary,  but  it  is 
necessary  now. 

Democracy  delayed  Is  democracy  denied. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
excellent  address  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Blatnik,  that  was  delivered 
before  the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference. 

Mr.  Blatnik  expressed  eloquently  the 
need  for  more  and  improved  public 
facilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  con- 
stituency, the  39th  District  of  New  York, 
was  well  represented  at  the  meeting. 
Representing  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  were  Robert 
K.  Sipprell,  executive  director  of  the 
Buffalo  Municipal  Housing  Authority, 
and  Mrs.  Sipprell;  Richard  Lang  Miller, 
executive  director  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Development  Foundation;  and  George 
F.  Rand,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Ma- 
rine Trust  Co.  of  Western  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Rand. 

Following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Blatnik  : 

Address  or  Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik 
The  keynote  of  this  administration  was 
sounded  by  President  Johnson  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  when  he  said,  "Our 
basic  task  is  threefold:  to  keep  our  economy 
growing;  to  open  for  all  Americans  the  op- 
portunity that  is  now  enjoyed  by  most 
Americans;   and  to  improve  the  quality  of 


life  for  all."  These  are  the  goals  which  your 
great  organization  has  fought  to  achieve 
over  the  years.  Those  have  been  years  of 
substantial  progress  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  legislation  which  will  be  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress  will  mark  a  ipajor  milestone 
in  our  unending  efforts  to  build  a  better 
life  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Those  who  hoped  or  "feared  that  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  would  be  Just  an 
empty  title  have  received  their  answer  in  a 
steady  flow  of  Presidential  messages  and  leg- 
islative recommendations  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. While  no  one  has  yet  discovered  the 
secret  of  pleasing  everyone,  the  adminis- 
tration's program  as  it  is  being  unfolded  In 
these  messages  shows  a  determination  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  possible  and  a  bold 
willingness  to  experiment  in  search  of  further 
answers. 

- 1  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  "quality  of  life."  All  too 
often  we  rate  our  national  accomplishments 
Just  on  the  basis  of  quantity.  Perhaps  this 
is  necessarily  so  because  the  economics 
which  underlie  our  policies  is  not  well 
equipped  to  measure  quality.  But  I  think 
the  distinction  is  a  very  real  one  and  one 
which  should  be  made.  I  also  believe  that 
this  emphasis  has  struck  a  responsive  chord 
with  the  public  and  In  the  future  our  pro- 
grams will  be  evaluated  even  more  critically. 
This  n.ew  dimension  in  our  public  policies 
has  already  been  reflected  in  the  staid  pages 
of  Fortune  magazine.  This  month's  issue 
carries  an  article  entitled  "The  Half -Finished 
Society,"  which  points  out  the  disparity  be- 
tween our  accomplishments  in  satisfying 
private  consumption  in  contrast  to  public 
investment. 

The  article  states,  "Our  immaculate  homes 
are  crowded  with  gleaming  appliances  and 
our  refrigerators  are  piled  high  with  con- 
venience foods.  But  beyond  our  doorsteps 
lies  a  shamefully  neglected  social  and  phys- 
ical environment." 

This  is  strong  language  Indeed  anU  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  author  Jiras  taken 
a  pardonable  license  with  the  facts — not  all 
of  our  families  enjoy  gleaming  new  ap- 
pliances on  the  one  hand,  and  our  towns 
and  cities  are  increasingly  successful  in  pre- 
serving and  rebuilding  attractive  neighbor- 
hoods. Still  there  Is  much  basic  truth  In 
the  statement  and  it  hits  squarely  at  a  prob- 
lem which,  in  my  opinion,  calls  for  direct 
Federal  assistance.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  State  and  local  governments,  we 
have  fallen  far  behind  the  need  for  public 
facilities.  Everyone  recognizes,  at  least  in 
principle,  that  adequate  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  streets  and  sidewalks,  public  build- 
ings, and  so  forth,  are  essential  for  sound 
community  development.  But  too  many  peo- 
ple balk  at  the  unpleasant  burden  of  ac- 
tually paying  for  them.  In  their  minds  they 
seem  to  divorce  the  benefits  of  public  invest- 
ment from  the  cost  of  paying  for  them  and 
applaud  the  one  and  vote  against  the  other. 
Admittedly  taxes  are  still  high,  particularly 
at  the  local  level.  But  we  are  i>aylng  a  high 
and  rising  price  for  our  neglect  of  public  In- 
vestment in  terms  of  inadequate  or  anti- 
quated or  overcrowded  facilities  which  carry 
their  own  cost,  ranging  from  nuisances  to 
outright  threats  to  health  and  welfare. 

This  shortage  of  essential  community  facil- 
ities has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  our  housing 
problems,  not  only  by  its  effect  on  the  public 
environment  but  by  its  effect  on  the  volvime 
and  cost  of  housing  production.  The  Hous- 
ing Yearbook  published  by  the  National 
Housing  Conference  very  perceptively  in- 
cludes up-to-date  estimates  of  the  minimum 
sales  prices  at  which  new  homes  are  being 
offered  In  a  number  of  cities.  This  gives  an 
indication  of  how  successfully  private  build- 
ers are  serving  families  of  modest  Income.  I 
believe  their  new  figures  will  be  disquieting. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  Just  released 
figures  on  sales  prices  of  new  homes  and  the 


median  price  In  December  was  $20,600,  a 
Jump  of  $1,900  over  the  same  month  of  the 
previous  year.  The  Census  Bureau  release 
does  not  go  Into  further  detail  but  the  econ- 
omists at  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  attribute  this  largely  to  the  rapid 
rise  In  the  price  of  land.  And  going  one 
step  further,  this  Infiation  of  land  value  re- 
flects largely  the  shortage  of  community  fa- 
cilities, particularly  water  and  sewer  lines, 
but  including  the  whole  range  of  necessary 
public  Investment  that  goes  into  a  commu- 
nity. The  shortage  is  not  one  of  land  itself 
but  the  fact  that  before  land  can  be  devel- 
oped there  must  be  a  substantial  investment 
in  local  .public  works.  In  most  places  build- 
ers say  that  they  cannot  build  low-cost  hous- 
ing because  they  do  not  have  the  inexpensive 
land  on  which  to  put  it.  The  administra- 
tion's housing  bill  Just  submitted  to  the 
Congress  Includes  some  provisions  which  rec- 
ognize this  problem,  such  as  the  proposal  for 
$100  million  In  grants  next  year  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  in  growth  areas.  In  my 
opinion,  the  basic  solution  to  taking  the  in- 
flation out  of  land  values  is  a  much  higher 
level  of  Federal  assistance  for  the  whole 
range  of  essential  facilities. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  largely  preempted  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  revenue  through  the  income  tax. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  tax  which  yields  an  In- 
crease In  the  neighborhood  of  $5  billion  a 
year  without  raising  the  rates  as  a  result  of 
normal  economic  growth.  The  overwhelm- 
ing share  of  these  taxes  comes  from  our 
towns  and  cities  and  their  needs  should  be 
given  high  priority  in  the  xise  of  them.  Lo- 
cal government  Is  faced  not  only  with  limited 
sources  of  tax  revenues  but  with  rapidly 
growing  responsibilities.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  stated.  "The  great  eco- 
nomic anachronism  of  our  time  Is  that  eco- 
nomic growth  gives  the  Federal  Government 
the  revenues  while,  along  With  population 
Increases,  it  gives  the  States  and  especially 
the  cities  the  problems."  Just  as  one  ex- 
ample of  what  Professor  Galbraith  was 
speaking  of  is  the  fact  that  in  the  past  5 
years  school  enrollment  has  Jumped  by  5 
million.  Other  responsibilities  of  local  gov- 
ernment have  also  increased  sharply  reflect- 
ing not  only  population  growth  but  the  ever- 
rising  standards  demanded  by  our  citizens. 

We  have  already  begun  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  with  Federal  grants 
for  selected  purposes.  I  believe  It  Is  fair 
to  state  that  all  of  these  programs  of  grant 
assistance  for  local  public  works  have  been 
successful,  efficient,  and  strongly  supported 
by  mayors,  unions,  and  other  liberal  public 
interest  groups.  The  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  has  amply  proven  its  value 
and  will  become  ever  more  useful  under 
pending  legislation.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  both  the  overall  dollar  level  of  the  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  30-percent  grant  ratio 
should  be  raised.  But,  in  any  event,  we  have 
made  real  progress  since  that  day  almost 
exactly  5  years  ago  when  our  efforts  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  the  program  met  with  a 
Presidential  veto  which  we  could  not  over- 
ride. Another  program  which  made  an  Im- 
portant contribution  toward  overcoming  the 
backlog  of  needed  community  facilities  wa* 
the  accelerated  public  works  program.  More 
than  7,000  projects  around  the  country  were 
aided  with  those  grants.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  need  not  only  larger  Federal 
Investment  for  this  purpose  but  also  a  con- 
tinuing program  so  that  communities  can 
confidently  plan  their  construction  program 
In  advance  with  assurance  that  a  margin  of 
Federal  assistance  will  be  available  when 
they  are  prepared  to  get  underway. 

A  program  of  substantial  Federal  grants 
for  a  wide  range  of  community  facilities  Is 
also  Important  to  another  essential  aspect 
of  President  Johnson's   Great   Society — the 
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achievement  of  full  employment  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  economic 
growth.  Rapid  economic  improvement  over 
the  past  4  years  has  substantially  reduced 
unemployment  but  there  are  still  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  cannot  find  Jobs  or 
who  can  find  only  part-time  work.  While 
praising  our  achievements  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  bitter  problems  that  confront 
these  unemployed  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. This  Is  a  waste  which  we  cannot  toler- 
ate either  on  humanitarian  or  economic 
grounds. 

While  we  have  sustained  a  remarkably 
long  period  of  econonxlc  expansion  extending 
to  4  years  now,  only  a  person  with  a  very 
short  memory  can  deceive  himself  that  we 
have  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  recession. 
Much  of  our  recent  economic  growth  repre- 
sents taking  up  the  slack  of  the  preceding 
years  when  the  economy  fluctim ted  between 
recessions  and  Inadequate  recoveries.  Al- 
ready many  economists  and  biislness  analysts 
are  expressing  concern  over  the  trend  of  the 
economy  later  this  year.  In  a  growing  na- 
tion It  is  not  enough  to  maintain  a  level  of 
production,  even  a  high  one.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  expand  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  grow- 
ing labor  force.  This  problem  is  compoiuided 
by  the  much-discussed  postwar  baby  boom. 
Looking  back  18  years  we  see  a  Jump  In  the 
birth  rate  from  2.7  to  3.7  million.  This  means 
that  over  the  next  year  or  so  the  number  of 
new  Jobseekers  entering  the  labor  force  will 


SENATE 

Thursday,  March  25, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  l2  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rabbi  Chaim  U.  Lipschitz,  director, 
Mesivta  Talmudical  Seminary,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  great  love  Thou  lovest  us,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  and  with  Thy  great  compas- 
sion Thou  hast  abundance  of  pity  on  us. 
0  our  Father,  our  King,  for  the  sake  of 
our  fathers  who  trusted  in  Thee,  to  whom 
Thou  didst  teach  the  statutes  of  life,  so 
Shalt  Thou  favor  and  teach  us.  O  Father, 
who  art  a  merciful  Father,  have 
compassion  on  us  we  beseech  Thee, 
and  grant  our  hearts  understanding,  that 
we  may  comprehend,  hear,  learn,  teach, 
observe,  perform,  and  establish  all  the 
learning  of  Thy  law,  with  love;  and  en- 
lighten our  eyes  in  Thy  law,  and  our 
hearts  to  love  and  fear  Thy  name,  that 
we  may  not  be  abashed  f orevermore ;  for 
in  Thy  holy,  great,  and  tremendous 
name  we  trust.  We  shall  be  glad,  and 
rejoice  in  Thy  salvation,  when  Thou 
bringest  us  with  peace  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  and  conductest  us 
with  uprightness,  for  Thou  art  the  Al- 
mighty who  workest  salvation.  Our  God, 
and  God  of  our  Fathers,  be  Thou  with 
the  mouths  of  the  deputies  of  this  worthy 
Senate  of  the  United  States  who  stand 
in  Thy  presence.  Teach  them  what  they 
will  say,  instruct  them  what  they  will 
speak,  answer  their  requests,  and  cause 
them  to  know  how  to  glorify  Thee.  May 
they  walk  in  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance; may  they  bend  their  knees  unto 
Thee,  and  with  their  mouths  bless  Thy 
people.  O  bless  them  altogether  with 
the  blessings  of  Thy  mouth.    Amen. 


increase  sharply  and  be  greater  than  we  have 
experienced  in  decades. 

President  Johnson  has  cited  imemploy- 
ment  of  young,  Inexperienced  workers  as  one 
of  the  greatest  domestic  problems  facing  us 
-today.  We  cannot  take  It  for  granted  that 
the  economy  will  automatically  produce  the 
millions  of  Jobs  needed  to  provide  for  this 
inflxix  of  young  workers  and  at  the  same  time 
take  care  of  those  who  will  lose  their  present 
Jobs  through  automation  and  shifts  in  de- 
mand and  at  the  same  time  reeUice  vmem- 
plojmient  to  an  acceptable  minimum  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

The  time  to  make  our  economic  plans  to 
assure  that  Jobs  will  be  available  Is  now,  and 
an  important_  part  of  that  planning  should 
be  a  program"  to  extend  needed  Federal  as- 
sistance to  overcome  our  multlbilllon-dollar 
backlog  of  community  facilities  and  meet  the 
requirements  for  future  growth.  To  accom- 
plish this  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  2170, 
which  would  authorize  50-percent  grants  for 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  local  public  works 
In  towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes,  with  the  fur- 
ther provision  that  In  depressed  areas  these 
grants  coxild  go  up  to  75  percent.  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  continuing  program  of  $2 
billion  a  year  for  these  grants. 

This  bill  would  meet  several  pressing  prob- 
lems. It  would  make  a  meaningful  Increase 
In  the  volume  of  construction  of  needed 
community  facilities,  thereby  reducing  the 
backlog  which  we  must  face  up  to  sooner  or 


later.  It  would  help  to  make  oixr  cities  bet- 
ter places  in  which  to  live  and  work.  It  woxild 
ease  the  financial  crisis  facing  local  govern- 
ment and  help  them  to  meet  the  whole  range 
of  their  responsibilities.  By  opening  up  new 
land  It  would  reduce  the  Inflationary  pressure 
on  lot  prices  directly,  reducing  housing  costs 
and  making  land  available  at  costs  consistent 
with  lower  pnced  housing.  It  would  channel 
some  of  our  tremendoiis  national  wealth  to 
the  neglected  fleld  of  public  Investment  and 
help  redress  the  present  Imbalance  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  And  finally, 
it  will  make  an  important  and  continuing 
contribution  to  sound  and  adequate  growth 
of  output,  employment,  and  incomes. 

This  bin  has  already  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  which  has  al- 
wa3^  played  a  leading  role  In  community 
development.  The  need  for  Federal  grants 
for  this  purpose  Is  recognized  by  both  of  the 
mayors'  organizations  and  has'  their  support. 
And  the  principle  of  grants  for  community 
facilities  has  the  support  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  who  recognize  the 
limitation  on  their  markets  imposed  by  the 
shortage  of  land  ready  for  development  and 
the  present  high  level  of  land  costs. 

This  bin  Is  among  my  highest  legislative 
priorities  and  I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  It 
later  this  spring.  I  believe  the  need  for  such 
a  program  Is  urgent  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  enact  It  into  law. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  22,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  HOUSE  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  22,  1965, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March 
24,  1965,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  agreed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1496)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  5688.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  6453.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  goverrmient  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1496)  to  authorize  the 
release  of  certain  quantities  of  zinc,  lead, 
and  copper  from  eitHer  the  national 
stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
or  both,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
Public  Law  86-380,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  FoxjNTAiN,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  Keogh,  of  New  York;  and  Mrs. 
DwYER,  of  New  Jersey,  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated ? 

H.R.  5688.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  smaend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quo- 
tas for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price 
support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 
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lilt.  6453.  An  act  making  appropriations 
tor  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business  to  act  upon  a 
nomination  to  be  reported  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  tJiR  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

^     The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasxu-y. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  seventy  postmaster  nom- 
inations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RECEPTION 
FOR  ASTRONAUTS  TO  BE  HELD 
TOMORROW  AFTERNOON  IN 
HOUSE    CAUCUS    ROOM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Representa- 
tive Miller,  chainnan  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
have  asked  me  to  announce  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  will  be  a  joint  reception 
for  the  astronauts  to  be  held  in  the 
House  caucus  room  at  5  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon.  This  reception  will  be  open 
only  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
immediate  families.  It  will  not  be  open 
to  staff  members,  because  there  are  435 
Members  of  the  House  in  addition  to  Sen- 
ators. I  desired  to  make  the  announce- 
ment today  so  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  their  families  may  be  able  to 
attend  the  reception. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  report  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  approved  the  nomination  of 
a  distinguished  fellow  Virginian,  Henry 
H.  Fowler,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. There  was  no  dissent  as  the  com- 
mittee voted  16  to  0  in  favor  of  this  ap- 
pointment. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
Mr.  Fowler  served  with  distinction  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1961  until  he  resigned  in  April  of  last 
year  to  resume  his  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Fowler,  who  is  a  native  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  began  public  service  in  1939  as  an 
attorney  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. His  broad  background  also  in- 
cludes service  here  on  the  Hill  as  counsel 
for  the  old  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  work  with  several  of  the  regu- 
latory and  independent  agencies  and 
with  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Production  Au- 
thority, as  Administrator  of  the  Defense 
Production  Administration,  and  as  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Because  of  this  long  and  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  public  service,  Mr.  Fowler  brings 
to  his  new  post  an  understanding  of  the 
werkings  of  government,  both  legisla- 
tively and  administratively,  as  well  as 
domestically  and  internationally,  which 
few  men  possess.  These  traits  should 
serve  him  well  as  our  Nation's  top  fiscal 
officer. 

My  long  and  warm  personal  relation- 
ship with  him  convinces  me  that  Mr. 
Fowler  will  perform  his  new  tasks  with 
the  same  dedication  with  which  he  ap- 
proached and  accomplished  his  earlier 
public  assignments.  I  am  certain  he  will 
add  luster  to  the  great  office  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated. 

The  President  has  made  a  fine  choice. 
I  commend  Henry  H.  Fowler  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  urge  that  his  nomination  be 
confirmed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Fowler's  back- 
ground. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Henht  H.  Fowler — Designated  fob  Appoint- 
ment AS  Secretaky  op  the  Treasury 

Bom:  Roanoke,  Va.,  September  5,  1908. 
Home:  Alexandria,  Va. 


Education:  Jefferson  High  School,  Roa- 
noke, Va.;  Roanoke  College,  1925-29;  Yale 
University  Law  School,  1929-33. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Experience:  1933-34:  Private  law  practice; 
Covington,  Burling  &  Rublee,  Washington, 
D.C.;  1934-39:  Attorney,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  1939:  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  1939^0:  Chief 
Counsel,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Labor;  1941:  Special  Counsel,  Federal 
Power  Commission;  1941-44:  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and  War  Production  Board;  1944:  Eco- 
nomic Adviser,  U.S.  Mission  for  Economic 
Affairs,  London;  1945:  Special  Assistant  to 
Administrator,  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration; 1946-51:  Private  law  practice  as 
senior  member  of  Fowler,  Leva,  Hawes  & 
Symington;  1951:  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Production  Authority;  1952:  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Production  Authority; 
1952-53:  Administrator,  Defense  Production 
Administration;  1952-53:  Director,  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization;  1952-53:  Member  of 
National  Security  Council:  1953-February 
1961 :  Private  law  practice  with  Fowler,  Leva, 
Hawes  &  Ssrmington;  February  1961-Aprll 
1964:  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  April 
1964 — :  Present  position  of  senior  partner  In 
law  firm  of  Fowler,  Leva,  Hawes  &  Syming- 
ton. 

AwEirds:  Distinguished  Alumni  Award  of 
Tau  Kappa  Alpha  (1958);  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  of  Roanoke  College  (1958); 
Alexander  Hamilton  Award  (1964). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  one  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  regard  to  the 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Fowler.  We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
were  unanimous  in  approving  the  nomi- 
nation, and  we  shall  deeply  appreciate 
Mr.  Fowler's  services. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  concur  in  the 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  the  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Fowler,  an  outstanding  and  patriotic  citi- 
zen, will  ably  serve  our  country  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  add  to  the  encomiums  being  directed 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Fowler  in  handling  a  number 
of  revenue  bills  during  the  previous  Con- 
gress. I  know  of  no  man  in  Government 
who  has  higher  ideals  and  higher  stand- 
ards than  has  Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  he  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  from  which  he 
hails,  and  to  the  legal  profession.  He 
has  served  ably  in  Grovernment.  As  one 
of  those  who  has  worked  with  him,  I 
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repeat  what  I  stated  previously  in  the 
Record  when  Mr.  Fowler  was  nominated. 
I  am  extremely  proud  to  support  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  Mr.  Fowler  looks  like  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  acts  like 
one,  he  talks  like  one,  and  he  conducts 
himself  like  one.  I  am  more  than  proud 
to  concur  in  the  observations  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Virginia  and  to 
add  my  salute  to  those  that  have  already 
been  tendered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  concur  fully 
with  all  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Fowler  by  the  President  and  the 
confirmation  of  that  nomination  by  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  finer 
choice  could  have  been  made.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  United 
States  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  of  Mr.  Fowler's  caliber  at  the 
helm. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  One  of  the  really  out- 
standing features  of  President  Johnson's 
administration  has  been  the  great  care 
with  which  apEWintive  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  are  filled. 

To  date  President  Johnson  has  ad- 
hered to  a  refreshing  and  sensible  policy 
of  bringing  into  the  higher  echelons  men 
who  have  proven  themselves  able  and 
dedicated  in  lower  level  positions. 
*  The  latest  and  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  nomination  of  Henry 
H.  Fowler  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

It  was  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  after  many  possibilities  had  been 
screened  that  Henry  Fowler  was  select- 
ed for  this  sensitive  Cabinet  office. 

But  now  that  he  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  us,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  feel  that  all  along  Henry  Fowler 
was  the  logical  choice,  indeed  the  only 
one. 

Henry  Fowler  and  I  were  classmates  at 
Yale  Law  School  and  we  have  maintained 
our  friendship  since  that  time,  for  over  30 
years  which  is  more  years  than  either 
Of  us  cares  to  remember. 

He  has  lived  up  fully  to  the  promise  he 
showed  as  a  young  law  student. 

However,  I  am  not  speaking  in  support 
of  Henry  Fowler  because  he  is  an  old 
friend.  I  am  making  this  statement  be- 
cause I  know  he  is  one  of  the  most  able, 
most  experienced,  and  most  dedicated 
public  servants  in  Washington. 

He  is  best  known  to  the  public  for  the 
excellent  work  he  did  during  the  4  years 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration, 
in  helping  to  guide  through  the  two  most 


important  tax  reduction  measures  in  our 
history. 

The  1962  depreciation  changes  and  the 
1964  general  tax  reduction  that  are  on 
the  statute  books  have  accounted  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  we  enjoy  today. 

Few  men  have  had  Henry  Fowler's 
opportunity  to  see  such  concrete  re- 
sults stem  from  their  efforts  so  quickly, 
and  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  skill  and 
hard  work. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  in 
my  opinion  Henry  Fowler  will  be  one  of 
the  great  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  for  anyone 
to  succeed  Douglas  Dillon,  who  has  done 
an  excellent  job  as  Secretary,  but  Henry 
Fowler  is  the  man  who  can  do  it. 

I  urge  prompt  and  unanimous  approval 
of  his  nominatlrn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr..  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  nominat- 
ing Henry  H.  Fowler  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  President  Johnson  has  se- 
lected the  finest  and  ablest  man  to  be 
found  anywhere  for  this  type  and  char- 
acter of  job. 

I  have  known  Joe  Fowler  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. His  knowledge  of  domestic  and 
international  problems  is  extraordinarily 
wide  and  diversified. 

Further,  I  am  proud  to  claim  Joe 
Fowler — a  native  of  Roanoke,  Va. — as  a 
fellow  southerner,  but  one  who  is  first, 
last,  and  always  the  servant  of  the 
Nation  and  the  servant  of  the  entire 
people. 

President  Johnson  has  said,  "He  is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  dedicated  men  I 
know."  President  Johnson's  judgment 
in  this  respect  is  shared  by  virtually  all 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  work 
with  and  to  know  Joe  Fowler. 

He  has  already  given  long  and  honor- 
able service  to  his  country.  President 
Johnson  is  the  fourth  President  under 
whom  he  has  sei-ved. 

Joe  Fowler  can  truly  be  called  a  self- 
made  man.  Time  and  time  again  he  has 
set  aside  his  own  personal  interests  in 
order  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  and  serve 
his  Government.  The  son  of  a  locomo- 
tive engineer,  he  holds  a  doctor  of  ju- 
risprudence degree  from  the  law  school  of 
Yale  University. 

After  a  brief  stint  in  private  practice, 
he  joined  the  legal  staff  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  Later,  he  served 
admirably  as  counsel  for  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  In  1941,  he  was 
appointed  Special  Counsel  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  During  World  War 
II.  he  served  in  a  number  of  mobiliza- 
tion and  foreign  policy  posts.  In  each 
assignment  his  reputation  grew  as  a  man 
who  could  get  things  done. 


After  the  war,  Joe  Fowler  returned  to 
private  law  practice — but  not  for  long. 
In  1951  his  Nation  beckoned  him  again. 
During  the  Korean  war  he  held  top  mo- 
bilization posts.  In  1952  he  was  ap- 
pointed Administrator  of  the  Defense 
Production  Authority.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  became  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of 
Defense  Mobilization.  With  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  or,  I  should  say,  at 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Joe 
Fowler  once  again  returned  to  his  first 
love,  the  private  practice  of  law.  How- 
ever, in  1961,  President  Kennedy  tapped 
him  to  be  Douglas  Dillon's  right-hand 
man  in  handling  the  awesome  crises  of 
economic  recession  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

V  Working  hand  in  hand,  Dillon  and 
Fowler  began  the  drive  to  balance  our 
international  payments  and  played  a  vi- 
tal role  in  formulating  new  economic 
policies.  The  measure  of  their  success 
is  the  longest  and  strongest  peacetime 
economic  expansion  this  Nation  has  ever 
experienced. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  success  of  our 
economic  p>olicy  was  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964,  the  biggest  income  tax  cut  in  our 
history.  No  one  played  a  more  important 
part  in  the  passage  of  that  bill  than  Joe 
Fowler.  As  Dillon's  chief  of  staff,  he 
ran  the  administration  side  of  the  bill 
with  unerring  judgment  and  flawless 
precision.  But  that  was  not  all.  He 
used  his  soft-spoken  charm,  his  keen 
mind,  and  his  tremendous  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  do  all  in  his  power  to  speed 
.this  bill  through  Congress. 

During  that  time,  Joe  Fowler  was 
working  18  or  20  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  because 
on  many  occasions,  as  many  as  7  days  a 
week,  we  would  confer  with  him  with 
respect  to  this  particular  bill. 

It  is  the  measure  of  this  man's  char- 
acter that  in  all  the  thousands  of  per- 
sonal contacts  he  made  with  members 
of  both  Houses  and  both  parties  during 
that  time,  I  never  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned except  in  the  warmest  and  most 
complimentary  terms. 

He  has  a  finely  developed  sense  of 
where  the  responsibilities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  leave  off  and  the  prerogatives 
of  Congress  begin. 

Almost  every  single  one  of  us  knows 
Joe  Fowler,  and  many  of  us  know  him 
well.  I  doubt  that  the  President  could 
have  found  a  man  who  enjoys  as  great 
respect  from  both  business  and  labor, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  as  does 
Joe  Fowler.  He  will  further  President 
Johnson's  goal  of  national  unity  as  few 
men  can. 

When  Joe  Fowler  resigned  as  Under 
Secretary  a  year  ago,  he  let  it  be  known 
at  that  time  that  because  of  obligations 
to  his  family  he  was  returning  to  private 
practice  for  financial  reasons,  and  be- 
cause of  his  long  desire  to  conclude  his 
work  in  the  Federal  Government.  He 
had  no  intention  of  returning  to  Gov- 
ernment service.  But  when  President 
Johnson  told  Joe  Fowler  his  Nation 
needed  him  again,  like  a  good  soldier  he 
set  aside  his  personal  wishes  and  his 
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private  Interests,  and  returned  to  har- 
ness. 

When  I  talked  with  him  on  the  tele- 
phone, shortly  after  he  had  been  notified 
of  his  appointment  by  the  President,  he 
told  me  he  believed  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  not  only  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Nation's  defense, 
but  also  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tion's welfare,  and  whenever  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  called  on  him,  he  felt 
he  had  a  responsibility  to  respond.  That 
is  what  he  has  done. 

That  is  public  service  of  the  highest 
order.  The  investment  banker  Sidney 
Weinberg  called  him  a  great  patriot. 
I  concur,  and  I  am  sure  that  President 
Jol^nson — who  has  known  him  for  30 
years — also  concurs. 

I  believe  that  he  will  once  again  serve 
his  Nation  and  the  American  people 
with  high  distinction  and  great  honor, 
and  will  live  up  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  traditions  of  public  service  in  the 
future  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  join  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  lauded  Mr.  Fowler  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment   of   Paragraph    (a)    op   Act   op 
March  4,  1913,  as  Amended  by  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502) 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,   transmitting   a   draft   of   proposed 
legislation  to  amend  paragraph    (a)    of  the 
act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  January  31,  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502)   (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile 
Report 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  Jaw,  a  statis- 
tical supplement,  stockpile  report,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Military  Construction  Con- 
tracts Awarded  Without  Formal  Adver- 
tising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  construction  contracts  awarded 
without  formal  advertising,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31.  19«4  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Disposal  of  Certain  Abaca  From 
the  National  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislatioivito  authorize  the  disposal  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  47  million  pounds 
of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Borrowing  AtrrHORiTY 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency   Planning,    Executive    Office    of    the 


President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  borrowing  authority,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  year  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed    Legislation    Relating    to    Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legislation, 
as  follows : 

A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  after  investigation  and 
hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between 
motor  common  carriers  of  property,  and  be- 
tween such  carriers  and  common  carriers  by 
rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a)  (3)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  respecting  motor 
carrier  safety  regulations  applicable  to  pri- 
vate carriers  of  property;  and 

A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
time  standards  and  measurement  for  the 
United  States  and  to  require  the  observance 
of  such  time  standards  for  all  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Amendment  op  Title  18,  United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  certain  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
otj^er  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Supplementary  Report  of  Highway  Cost  Al- 
location  Study 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemen- 
tary report  of  the  highway  cost  allocation 
study  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  the  waste  of 
funds  in  construction  of  the  Shahabad  De- 
pot in  Iran  under  tlie  military  assistance  pro- 
gram by  the  Department  of  Defense  (wlt^  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  compensa- 
tion to  Washington,  D.C,  area  banks  for  cash- 
ing Government  checks.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, dated  March  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  re- 
sulting from  an  Inflexible  policy  of  donating 


flour  instead  of  wheat  to  voluntary  relief 
agencies  for  distribution  abroad  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  interest  costs 
incurred  by  the  Government  because  of  ex- 
cess progress  payments  to  contractors.  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  March  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  transporta- 
tion expenditures  for  privately  owned  vehi- 
cles transshipped  between  U.S.  ports.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  March  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  loss  In  revenues  to  the 
Government  resulting  from  undercharges  for 
rents  and  utilities  to  employees  6ccupying 
Government-owned  quarters.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  March  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  additional  costs  resulting 
from  unnecessary  procurement  of  a  diesel 
engine  for  the  military  5-ton  truck,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  March  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  dollar  costs  in- 
curred In  financing  purchases  of  commodi- 
ties produced  in  Brazil.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  State, 
dated  March  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
in  the  noncompetitive  procurement  of  travel- 
ing wave  electron  tubes,  bepartment  of  the 
Navy,  dated  March  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Reports  on  Refund  of  Excess  Oil  Royalties 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  refund 
of  excess  oil  royalties  paid  by  the  Continental 
Oil  Co.,  during  the  period  from  March  1956 
through  June  1961  (vdth  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
refund  of  excess  oil  royalties  paid  by  the 
Union  Producing  Co..  during  the  period  from 
April  1960  through  April  1964  (with  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Contractual  Actions  Taken  To 
Facilitate  the  National  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tractual actions  taken  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional defense,  for  the  calendar  year  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Repcot.op  National  Institute  op  Arts  and 
^^  Letters 

A  l^oK-  from  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  New  York.  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Institute,  for 
the  year  11964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  \he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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report  op  Ladies  op  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic 
A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
representative.  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
organization,  for  the  year  1964  (with  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Financial    Statement    op    Boys'    Clubs    of 
America 

A  letter  from  the  president,  and  national 
director.  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  finan- 
cial statement  of  that  organization,  for  the 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT    OP    18    U.S.C.    1114,    RELA^HNG    TO 

Assaults  and  Homicides 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  18  U.S.C.  1114,  relating  to  assaults 
and  homicides,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  35,  Title  18,  UNrrro 
States  Code,  Relating  to  False  Informa- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  35  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  Imparting  or  con- 
veying of  false  information  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Increase  of  Limitation  on  Emergency  Re- 
-    lief  for  the  Repair  or   Reconstruction 
OP  Highways 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Increase  the  limitation  on  emergency  relief 
for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways 
under  section  125  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters OP  the  American  Revolution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  the  year  ended  March  1, 1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Petition  To  Vacate  Confirmation  Cxrcutt 
Judgeship  in  Forma  Pauperis 

A  letter  from  the  deputy  clerk,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  enclosing,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  a  petition  to  vacate 
confirmation  of  circuit  judgeship  in  forma 
pauperis,  by  one  Maurice  N.  Whittlngton 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND^  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"H.R.  128-212 

"Resolution   requesting   Congress   to   call  a 

convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States;  and  for  other  purposes 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

Georgia,  That  this  body  respectfully  petitions 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 

convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 

amendment  to  article  X  of  the  amendments 


to  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  adding  thereto 
the  following: 

"  'Among  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States 
shall  be  the  right  to  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  public  school  systems  in  the  sepa- 
rate States,  and  all  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  separate  States, 
as  they  relate  to  public  school  education, 
shall  be  determined  solely  by  State  courts. 
This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  in 
a  manner  to  empower  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  disparage  or  nullify  this  Inherent 
right  in  the  States.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
presiding  officers  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 

"In  senate,  read  and  adopted  March  4, 1965. 
"George  D.  Stewart, 

"Secretary. 

"In  house,  read  and  adopted  February  16, 
1965. 

"Glenn  W.  Ellard, 

"Clerk." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

"House  Joint  Resolution    6 

"Resolution  requesting  Congress  to  approve 

the  Alaska  Farmland  Development  Act 
,  "Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  Congressman  Ralph  J.  Rivers  of 
Alaska  has  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress 
H.R.  1136  which  seeks  to  provide  a  program 
of  agricultural  land  development  in  the  State 
of  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  the  policy  and  purpose  of  HJl. 
1136  is  set  forth  in  the  proposal  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy  and  Pur- 
pose.— In  order  to  provide  more  adequately 
for  the  sound,  efficient,  and  orderly  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  agricultural  land  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  facilitate 
and  assure  the  establishment  of  family-type 
farms  as  economic  units  of  production  and 
to  encourage,  promote,  and  strengthen  this 
form  of  farm  enterprise;  to  provide  for 
Alaska's  future  economic  growth  by  promot- 
ing a  sound  and  stable  agriculttire,  thereby 
insuring  a  more  adequate  and  dependable 
food  supply  for  the  present  and  future  popu- 
lation of  the  State;  and  in  recognition  of  the 
strategic  position  of  the  State  of  Alaska  In 
relation  to  national  security  and  defense.  It 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  purpose  of  this  act  shall  be, 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  agricultural  land 
development  in  the  State  of  Alaska  which 
will  assist  agricultural  producers  to  develop 
and  utilize  more  effectively  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  State's  land  resources  for 
agricultural  purposes':  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  respectfully  and  earnestly 
requests  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  1136  this 
year;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  directed  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate;  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry;  the  Honorable  Harold 
D.  CooLKY,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture;  the  Honorable  Orville  S. 
Freeman,  Secretary,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: and  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and 
the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening,  U.S.  Sen- 


ators, and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers, 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress. 

"Mike  Gravel, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 


"President  of  the  Senate.    . 
"William  A.  Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  23 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Council 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  Alaska  is  In  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  ocean;  and 

"Whereas  seafood  Is  an  Important  food 
source  for  Alaskans;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  commerce  Is  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  maritime  transportation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Importance  of  the  oceans  to 
the  welfare  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  Alaskans,  was  emphasized 
by  the  Introduction,  by  Senator  Magnuson, 
of  Washington,  of  S.  944  which  provides  for 
the  coordination  of  all  Federal  activities  re- 
garding oceanography  by  a  proposed  National 
Oceanographic  Council;  and 

"Whereas  expanded  and  efficiently  coordi- 
nated national  programs  as  envisoned  by  S. 
944  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Alaska :  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  S.  944  by 
the  Congress  is  respectfully  urged  by  the 
Fourth  State  Legislature  of  Alaska;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Carl  Ha^yden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  John  C.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee;  the  Honorable 
Herbert  C.  Bonner,  chairman.  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee;  and 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Gruening,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress." 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  40 
"Resolution  urging  Congress  to  approve 
pending  legislation  to  extend  the  term  dur- 
ing which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
authorized  to  make  fisheries  loans  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  a  bill,  S.  998,  now  pending  In 
Congress  would  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  so  as  to  extend  until  1975  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
makl  loans  for  financing  and  refinancing  the 
operations  of  commercial  fishing  vessels  and 
the  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  of 
these  vessels  and  their  gear;  and 

"Whereas  the  loan  program  available  un- 
der the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1965,  unless  S.  998  is 
enacted;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  fishermen  are  In  constant 
competition  with  foreign  fishermen  at  fish- 
ing grounds  where  American  vessels  tradi- 
tionally and,  until  recently,  almost  exclu- 
sively operated;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  fishermen  now  have  to  com-r 
pete  with  foreign  fishermen  for  the  U.8. 
market;  and 

"Whereas  private  financing  on  reasonable 
terms  Is  not  available  to  many  fishermen  be- 
cause of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  In- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  fishing  fleets  are  anti- 
quated and  unable  to  compete  successfully 
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with  the  more  modernized  foreign'  ashing 
fleets;  and  v 

"Whereas  the  fisheries  loan  prograjp  Is 
essential  for  modernizing  and  upgrading 
U.S.  fishing  vessels  in  order  that  they  may 
stay  in  operation  and  compete  successfully 
against  foreign  fisherman:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  is  -'fespectfully 
urged  to  pass,  "and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  lu-ged  to  ap- 
prove S.  998;    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States;  the 
ft<^norable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  the  Honorable  Warren  G. 
Magncson.  chairman.  Senate  Conunerce 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris, 
chairman,  Hoxise  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce  Committee;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  chairman.  Senate  Appropplatlons 
Committee;  the  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon, 
chairman.  House  Appropriations  Committee; 
and  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening.  U.S.  Senators, 
and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  RrvERS,  U.S. 
Representative.  Members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 


Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, Members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress;  and  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
hovise  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"MncE  Gravel. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"William  A.   Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 
"Resolution  petitioning  Congress  to  propose 

an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  preserve  the  bicameral  aspect  of 

State  legislature 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population;  and 

•Whereas  this  holding  now  makes  It  Im- 
possible to  apportion  representation  to  re- 
flect the  diverse  and  conflicting  Interests 
within  a  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Court  will 
enable  heavily  populated  areas  to  dominate 
State  legislatures  and  will  lead  to  a  virtual 
loss  of  representation  In  all  other  areas  of 
the  State;  and 

"Whereas  in  order  to  prevent  this  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  legislative  process  In 
the  States,  and  to  preserve  for  each  State 
the  right  to  balance  Its  representation  In  the 
manner  best  suited  to  its  Individual  situa- 
tion. It  Is  essential  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  amended  to  enable  the 
State  to  apportion  at  least  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  population : 
Be  it 

"Rescued,  That  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 
amendment  In  accordance  with  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  add- 
ing to  the  Constitution  an  article  allowing 
any  State  having  a  bicameral  legislature  to 
apportion  the  member^lp  to  one  house  of 
Its  leglslatxire  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  BaPvTLett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest   Gruening,   U.S.   Senators,   and   the 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mike  Gravel, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"William   A.  Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate    Joint    Resolution    27 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  need  to  dredge  the 

Kobuk  River 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  Is 
developing  a  large  operation  on  the  Kobuk 
River;  and 

"Whereas  this  mining  operation  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  area  and 
to  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  Imperative  that  this  Nation's 
supplies  of  mineral  resources,  now  and  In  the 
future,  be  augmented  by  the  large  deposits 
located  In  remote  parts  of  Alaska  such  as  the 
Kobuk  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  river  Is  at  present  only  In- 
termittently navigable  during  a  short  open 
season;  and 

"Whereas  an  adequate  channel  can  be  de- 
veloped from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the 
Mel  bourn  Channel  to  a  point  500  yards  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  Ambler  River  by 
dredging  a  relatively  few  river  bars:  Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  urges  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers be  directed  to  dredge  the  channel  at 
the  earliest  opportunity;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  John  T. 
Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  Honor- 
able Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Secretary  of  the  Army; 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army;  Col.  Clare  D.  Parley,  district  en- 
gineer, U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress Advisory  Committee;  the  Honorable 
Pat  McNamara,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee;  the  Honorable  George 
H.  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee;  the  Honorable  Carl  Hay- 
den, chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee;  the  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; and  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett 
and  the  Honorable  Ernest  GRtJENiNG.  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  ri^orable  Ralph  J.  Rivers, 
U.S.  Representative*  Members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  house  March  11,  1965. 
"Mike  Gravel, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"William  A.  Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 


"House  Joint  Resolution  37 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  construction  of 

a   breakwater  at  Kodlak 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  fishing  Industry  at  Kodlak 
and  vicinity  has  grown  In  the  past  decade 
from  a  seasonal  to  an  around-the-year  multi- 
million-dollar operation;  and 

"Whereas  hundreds  of  vessels  from  various 
ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  TJnlted  States 
participate  In  this  abundant  fishing;  and 

"Whereas  the  growth  projections  for  the 
fishing  industry  at  Kodlak  indicate  accel- 
erated growth  and  expansion  during  the  next 
decadQ  and  thereafter;  and 


"Whereas  the  studies  made  for  the  pres- 
ent boat  harbor  at  Kodlak  did  not  and  could 
not  have  anticipated  such  phenomenal 
growth  and  expansion;  and 

"Whereas  the  existing  boat  harbor  can 
afford  protection  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
fishing  fieet  operating  In  the  Kodlak  area; 
and  during  the  severe  storms  that  are  com- 
mon to  this  area,  many  vessels  are  unable  to 
find  suitable  protection  and  are  severely 
damaged;  and 

"Whereas  the  extensive  amount  of  damage 
to  fishing  vessels  In  the  Kodlak  area  has 
greatly  increased  marine  Insurance  rates  and 
caused  economic  hardship  to  the  fishing 
fleets  and  great  financial  loss  to  marine  un- 
derwriters: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  respectfully  urged  to  provide  funds 
to  enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army, 
to  begin  construction  of  a  breakwater  at 
Kodlak;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Plonorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Pat  Mc- 
Namara, chairman.  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee;  the  Honorable  George  H.  Fal- 
lon, chairman.  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; Lt.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Chief  of 
Engineers.  U.S.  Army;  Col.  Clare  D.  Farley, 
district  engineer.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Alaska; 
and  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening,  U.S.  Senators, 
and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 

"Mike  Gravel. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  A.  Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  514 
"Conciu-rent    resolution    expressing    opposi- 
tion   of    the   Oklahoma   State   Legislature 
to  the  proposed  decrease  in  appropriations 
to  the  Soil   Conservation  Service  and  to 
the  proposed  revolving  fund 
"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and   locaUy  managed   soil    and   water   con- 
servation districts  be  reduced  by  $20  million 
and  that  soil   and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  cooperating  farmers,  rancher's,  and 
other  landowners  pay  the   Federal   Govern- 
ment up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  techni- 
cal assistance  furnished  In  the  design,  lay- 
out and  Installation  of  planned  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  practices  on  their  lands;  and 
"Whereas  if  adopted   this  proposal  would 
seriously  slow  down  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation effort  on  the  privately  owned  lands 
of  this  Nation  and  would  result  In  an  esti- 
mated decrease  of  40  to  50  percent  In  the 
annual    application    of    conservation    prac- 
tices; and 

"Whereas  this  proposal  Is  adopted  would 
reverse  a  policy  of  30  years  standing  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
technical  assistance  through  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  without  charge  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  landowners  to  Install 
farm  wide  conservation  programs  on  their 
property;  and 

"Whereas  the  entire  area  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  Is  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  87  soil  and  water  conservation  districts; 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  an- 
nually appropriated  funds  to  local  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  to  form  a  work- 
ing partnership  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
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Service  to  install  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  privately  owned  land;  and 

"Whereas  If  adopted  this  proposal  would 
break  faith  with  the  State  Legislature  of 
Oklahoma  who  has  been  providing  State 
funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation  with 
the  understanding  that  the  local-State- 
Federal  team  effort  would  be  maintained  as 
a  team  effort  for  the  universal  good  of  the 
Nation  and  all  Its  people;  and 

"Whereas  the  adoption  of  the  revolving 
fund  proposal  would  treat  landowners  un- 
fairly by  requiring  them  to  assume  still  more 
of  the  town  and  city  responsibility  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  when  they  are  at 
present  contributing  more  than  one-half  the 
total  cost  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  in  Oklahoma;  and 

"Whereas  the  revolving  fund  proposal  If 
adopted  would  severely  retard  water  con- 
servation and  development  in  America  at  a 
time  when  such  development  Is  of  necessity 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country;  and 

"Whereas  assessments  proposed  by  the 
revolving  fund  will  fall  primarily  on  family 
farms  and  small  operators  and  will  discour- 
age and  seriously  curtail  the  application  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures  so  vital 
to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  cost  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  economical  condition 
would  greatly  impair  the  ability  of  those  peo- 
ple to  participate  In  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  and  cooperators 
of  the  87  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  proposed  cut  In  appropriations  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  technical 
assistance  and  the  proposed  revolving  fund 
are  not  practical  nor  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  of  this  country: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  session  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature  (the  Senate  concurring  therein). 

"Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
ture hereby  records  Its  complete  opposition 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  the  amount  of  $20  mil- 
lion, and  to  the  proposed  revolving  fund 
whereby  landowners  and  operators  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  technical  assistance  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices. 

"Sec  2.  The  Oklahoma  State  Legislature 
respectfully  requests  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  continue  the  long  estab- 
lished policy  of  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
and  that  sufficient  funds  for  such  assistance 
be  provided  to  meet  the  Increased  demand 
by  the  landowners  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  of  the  Nation. 

"Sec.  3.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  speaker  of 
the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey;  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  chairman.  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee;  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  chairman. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  Congress- 
man Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman.  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee;  Congressman  George 
M.  Mahon,  chairman.  House  Appropriations 
Committee;  Kermit  Gordon,  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Btidget;  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oklahoma   congressional   delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  9th  day  of  March   1965. 

"J.  D.  McCarty, 

"Speaker  of  the  ^ouse  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  4th  day  of 
March  1965. 

"Glen  Ham, 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  26 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the    United    States,    in    Congress    as- 
sembled: 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition   as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas  during  a  recent  emergency  in 
sugar  supplies  and  prices  caused  by  the 
failure  of  foreign  sugar  Interests  to  ship 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  quantities 
required  by  American  consumers  at  reason- 
able prices,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  appealed  to  American  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers and  beet  sugar  processors  to  produce 
additional  quantities  of  this  vital  and  neces- 
sary food  without  limits;  and 

"Whereas  the  sugarbeet  farmers  and  beet 
sugar  processing  Industry  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  other  States  responded 
wholeheartedly  to  the  appeal  of  their  Gov- 
ernment and.  Investing  millions  of  dollars 
In  expanded  facilities,  produced  huge  addi- 
tional quantities  of  sugar;  and 

"Whereas  such  additional  production  was 
a  significant  and  material  factor  in  halting 
the  rising  tide  of  prices  and  therefore  re- 
dounded to  the  benefit  of  American  consvun- 
ers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  In  Its  last  previous  session,  failed  to 
amend  the  Federal  Sugar  Act  to  provide  the 
authority  for  marketing  the  additional  beet 
sugar  produced  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  beet 
sugar  industry  now  Is  forced  to  carry  huge 
inventories  of  additional  sugar  which  cannot 
be  sold  under  the  present  law;  and 

"Whereas  the  carrying  of  such  Inventories 
is  a  burden  both  to  the  sugarbeet  farmers 
who  have  been  forced  to  accept  a  10  percent 
reduction  in  their  sugar  beet  acreage,  and 
to  the  beet  sugar  processing  Industry  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  other  States:  Now, 
therefore, 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  the  seilate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  do  hereby  respectfully  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and,  more  particularly,  the  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Washington  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  so  to  amend  the 
Federal  Sugar  Act  that  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  will  be  author- 
ized to  market  the  additional  quantities  of 
sugar  produced  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of 
the    United    States,    the    Speaker    of    the 
House    of    Representatives,     the    President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire,  and  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
"Passed  the  house  March  11,  1965. 
"Robert  M.  Schaefer, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Passed  the  senate  March  11,  1965. 
"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Aubiu-n  Dam 

and  Folsom  South  Canal 

"Whereas  there  has  been  submitted  to  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation  to 


authorize  construction  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  part  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  of  both  the  Auburn  Dam  on  the 
American  River  and  the  Folsom  South  Canal; 
and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  development  Is 
known  to  be  economically  Justified,  and  has 
been  determined  to  be  engineerlngly  feasible; 
and 

"Whereas  the  multiple-purpose  project  of 
the  Auburn  Dam  will  furnish  additional 
water  which  can  be  used  In  the  American 
River  watershed,  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta  region,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
and  areas  to  the  south,  and  will  produce 
additional  electric  power  which  w^uld  be 
available  for  pumping  water  to  areas  of  de- 
ficiency In  California's  statewide  water  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas  the  devastating  storms  and  floods 
occurring  recently  have  again  endangered 
many  lives  and  done  great  damage  to  public 
and  private  property  in  the  American  River 
watershed  and  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta  region;  and 

"Whereas  construction  of  the  Auburn  Dam 
would  greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  futiu"e 
loss  of  life  and  Injury  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty caused  by  fioods  In  these  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  Folsom  South  Canal  will 
serve  to  bring  urgently  needed  supplemental 
water  supplies  to  areas  In  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  region  and  the  northern 
San  Joaquin  Valley  area,  which  supplies 
would  be  made  available  from  storage  of 
water  in  Folsom  Reservoir,  as  supplemented 
by  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir; 
and 

"Whereas  both  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam 
and  the  Folsom  South  Canal  are  part  of  the 
California  water  plan  and  would  comple- 
ment the  State's  efforts  to  meet  the  water 
requirements  of  California's  rapidly  expand- 
ing population:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  Into 
law,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  the  Auburn  Dam  and  the  Folsom  South 
Canal,  including  authorization  to  include  in 
such  canal  and  related  ojierating  structures 
such  additional  works  or  capacity  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  deems  necessary  and  eco- 
nomically justified  to  provide  for  the  future 
construction  of  the  east  side  division  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  provided  that  the  In- 
cremental cost  of  provldlijg  additional  works 
or  capacity  In  the  Folsom  South  Canal  to 
serve  the  east  side  division  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  shall  be  assigned  to  deferred 
use  for  repayment  from  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect revenues;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 
"Joint  memorial   to  the  Honorable   Senate 
and    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States,   in  Congress  assembled 
"We,  your  memorialists,   the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  iegislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  assem- 
bled In  the  37th  session  thereof,  do  respect- 
fully represent  that: 

"Whereas  It  Is  known  that  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  all  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  In  fact  all  areas  of 
the  world  today  Is  the  secUrlng  of  the  maxi- 
mum beneficial  use  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources   for    the    further;  progress    of    ovir 
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people,  of  our  State,  and  of  our  Nation, 
not  only  to  realize  the  most  from  our  present 
♦  resources  for  the  immediate  problems  of  to- 
day, but  also  to  meet  ovu-  futiu'e  needs  for 
for  the  long-range  future;  and 

"Whereas  the  area  of  southwestern  Idaho 
known  as  the  Mountain  Home  Snake  River 
plain  area  contains  a  large  body  of  land 
which  Is  both  economically  and  engineer- 
Ingly  feasible  for  the  development  of  a 
highly  productive  and  economically  desir- 
able potential  for  the  fiirther  development 
of  the  people  of  this  area  and  of  the  Nation, 
and  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  overall 
economy  and  assist  in  stabilizing  the  exist- 
ing economy  of  this  State  and  of  the  Nation, 
and  would  present  many  opportunities  to 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Nation;   and 

"Whereas  adjacent  to  this  fine  body  of  po- 
tential Irrigated  land  there  are  adequate 
supplies  of  water  in  the  Snake  River  which 
are  now  running  off  and  unused  In  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  the  detriment  of  the  State 
and  Nation's  economy;  and 

"Whereas  ixpstream  developments  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  In  the  long-range 
interest  for  providing  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  plan  of  development  for  the 
utilization  of  the  water  and  land  potential 
of  our  river  basins;  and 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  In 
cooperation  with  local  interests,  has  made 
engineering,  water  resource,  and  land  classi- 
fication studies,  which  studies  have  given 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  economic  and 
engineering  feasibility  of  a  development  of 
this  area  under  a  plan  known  as  the  Guffey 
plan  of  development;  and 

"Whereas  the  orderly  continued  investi- 
gation and  ultimate  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  a  water  resource  program  for 
the  irrigation  of  this  potentially  productive 
area  of  the  State  of  Idaho  will  Inure  to  the 
jjeneflt  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation  at 
ferge:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
.  {the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
petitioned  to  give  early  authorization  to  the 
construction  of  the  Mountain  Home  divi- 
sion. Snake  River  project,  Guffey  plan  of 
development;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  repre- 
senting this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"ARTHim  Wilson. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate  JorNT  Resoltjtion  1 
"Senate  Joint  resolution  applying  to  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  membership  in  both 
hoiises  of  a  bicameral  state  legislature  mtist 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structirre  of  Government  In 
the  varioiis  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  establish 


their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern  of 
representation  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  provided 
by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  their  respective  legislatures  thereby 
depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  deter- 
j^mine  how  they  shall  be  governed;  and 

"Whereas  the  implications  of  this  action 
by  the  Supreme  Court  raise  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  present  form  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  many  subordinate  units 
of  government  within  the  States :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  this  legislature  respectfully 
applies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress';  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  application 
for ,  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  is  directed  to  send  duly  attested 
copies  of  this  resolution  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Maryland." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
fought  two  World  Wars  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  all  people;  and 

"Whereas  an  essential  freedom  of  a  demo-^ 
cratlc  society  is  the  right  to  vote;  and 

"Whereas  the  minority  groups  in  Alabama 
have  attempted  to  exercise  this  right;   and 

"Whereas  these  attempts  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  use  of  force,  violence  and 
fear  by  the  State  government  of  Alabama; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  That  we  do  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  take  Immediate 
action  to  protect  the  minority  groups  In  the 
State  of  Alabama  In  their  attempt  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  vote  and  that  an  end  be 
brought  to  the  blatant  abuse  of  police  power 
by  the  State  of  Alabama  which  has  lead  to 
the  recent  violence  and  bloodshed  In  that 
State;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  to  the  Vice 
President,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

"S.  R.  HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;    to   the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Memorial  1 
"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  additional  facilities  in  ArU 
zona  for  the  care  and  hospitalization  oi 
qualified  veterans 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
The  State  of  Arizona,  because  of  Its  excellent 
climate,  has  attracted  many  thousands  of 
veterans  who  have  become  residents  of  the 
State.  As  a  result  of  such  residence,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  have  been 
used  to  capacity  and  an  urgent  need  exists 
for  additional  facilities;  and 

"The  shortage  of  beds  in  veterans'  hospU 
tals  within  the  State  of  Arizona  has  re- 
sulted in  many  veterans  being  accepted  for 
treatment  and  subsequently  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  facilities  in  other  States  where  beds 
are  available.  However,  such  action  retards 
recovery  of  a  veteran  who  prefers  to  be  hos- 
pitallzed  where  his  relatives  and  friends  are 
part  of  the  community.  Moreover,  such 
action  is  an  unwarranted  financial  burden 
to  relatives  who,  in  order  to  be  close  to  the 
hospitalized  veteran,  must  change  their  resi- 
dence. 

"Wherefore,  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
give  favorable  consideration  toward  the  ex- 
pansion of  veterans'  facilities  in  Arizona  In 
order  that  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
veterans  residing  within  the  State  of  Arizona 
may  obtain  hospitalization  within  their  own 
community. 

"2.  That  by  direction  of  the  Congress  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  survey  the 
needs  of  Arizona's  veterans  and  thereby  de- 
termine whether  additional  veterans'  hospi- 
tals and  facilities  should  be  constructed  or 
whether  additions  should  be  made  to  existing 
veterans'  facilities. 

"3.  The  secretary  of  state  of  Arizona  is 
requested  to  transmit  copies  of  this  memo- 
rial to  each  member  of  the  Arizona  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

"House  Resolution  11 
"A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Montana  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  construct  the  pro- 
posed multipurpose  Glacier  View  Dam  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  with 
proper  emphasis  on  flood  control  and  also 
Integrate  the  flood  control  and  power  gen- 
erating  capabilities   of  Spruce  Park  and 
Hungry  Horse  ^Dams  giving  persons  and 
firms  in  Montana  first  priority  for  electric 
power  resulting  from  development  of  water 
resources  in  the  State. 
"Whereas   additional   upstream   multiple- 
purpose  storage  areas  are  needed  to  get  full 
value  from  water  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  additional  storage 
areas  arises  because  the  natural  runoff  pat- 
tern from  the  Colimibla  River  Basin  p>erinit8 
the  effective  use  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  flow  and  because  the  runoff  Is  in  large 
part  the  result  of  melting  snow  occurring  as 
concentrated  floods  diuing  a  period  of  2  or  3 
months  each  spring  when  peak  flows  are 
commonly  10  times  those  of  the  low-water 
season;  and 
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"Whereas  large  portions  of  western  Mon- 
tana were  devastated  by  floods  during  early 
1964  and  this  damage  underscores  the  urgent 
need  for  development  of  water  resources 
which  would  provide  flood  control;  and 

"Whereas  protection  from  these  floods  can- 
not be  economically  provided  by  dikes, 
levees  or  other  protective  measures,  and 

"Whereas  storage  of  the  water  In  large 
multipurpose  dams  is  the  most  feasible 
means  of  catching  the  floodwaters  and  hold- 
ing them  for  release  after  the  flood  peak  has 
passed;  and 

'Whereas  a  project  to  be  known  as  the 
Glacier  View  Dam  has  been  proposed  to  be 
located  on  the  Flathead  River  at  mile  177  on 
the  western  boundary  of  Glacier  National 
Park,  72  miles  upstream  from  Flathead  Lake 
and  41  miles  below  the  international  boxmd- 
ary;  and 

"Whereas  in  addition  to  flood  control,  Gla- 
cier View  would  also  provide  hydroelectric 
power  and  recreation  benefits;  and 

"Whereas  when  the  project  was  proposed 
almost  10  years  ago  the  multipurpose  bene- 
fits combined  to  give  the  project  a  favorable 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  1.84  to  1;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  increased  needs  for  flood 
control,  additional  demands  for  electric 
power  and  greater  needs  for  recreational  fa- 
cilities, it  is  probable  that  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  of  the  proposed  project  would  be  even 
more  favorable  at  the  present  time;  and 

"Whereas  operation  of  Glacier  View  Dam, 
together  with  Hungry  Horse  Dam  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River,  would 
completely  control  the  fioods  that  cavise 
damage  in  the  Flathead  drainage  area,  and 
would  greatly  assist  in  the  control  of  dam- 
aging floods  throughout  the  Colimibia  River 
Basin;  and 

"Whereas  construction  of  Glacier  View 
Dam  would  not  flood  any  communities,  and 
private  property  affected  would  be  nominal; 
and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  power  production  throughout 
the  year,  the  Glacier  View  project  would  also 
firm  up  power  production  of  dams  located 
downstream;  and 

"Whereas  the  reservoir  created  by  the  dam 
would  inimdate  about  12,000  acres — only 
about  1  percent  of  the  total  area  of  Glacier 
National  Park — and  would  not  affect  game 
animals  In  the  Park  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent but  would  enhance  recreational  use  of 
what  is  now  an  area  of  limited  use;  and 

"Whereas  the  act  of  August  22,  1914  (38 
Stat.  699)  establishing  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  Glacier  National  Park  provld-^s  that 
beneficial  use  of  water  resotirces  has  a  higher 
priority  than  'reservation  of  all  timber — 
natural  curiosities — and  the  protection  of 
the  animals';  and 

"Whereas  a  logical  part  of  the  development 
of  water  resources  in  this  area  would  include 
a  tunnel  from  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by 
Spruce  Park  Dam  to  the  reservoir  created  by 
Hungry  Horse  Dam;  and 

"Whereas  in  addition  to  enhancing  fiood 
control,  this  diversion  would  increase  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  at  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  by  about  one-third  and  provide  for 
additional  power  production  at  existing  and 
proposed  plants  downstream;  and 

"Whereas  the  rapidly  Increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation 
place  upon  this  generation  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
the  great  natural  resources  bestowed  upon 
this  Nation  by  divine  providence;  and 

"Whereas  the  Industrial  development  of 
Montana  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
enhanced  greatly  by  the  large  amounts  of 
low-cost  power  which  can  be  made  available 
by  full  development  of  the  proposed  Glacier 
View  Dam  and  also  through  Integrating  the 
development  of  Spruce  Park  and  Himgry 
Horse  Dams;  and 


"Whereas  consumers  within  the  State  of 
Montana  should  have  first  priority  In  ob- 
taining any  electric  power  generated  as  a  re- 
sult of  development  of  water  resources  in 
Montana;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Hov^e  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana:  That  the  Federal 
Government  is  urged  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  proposed  Glacier  View  Dam  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  in  Montana  and 
to  authorize  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
for  detailed  planning  and  construction  of 
Glacier  View  Dam;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
Is  urged  to  also  provide  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  construction  of  a  tunnel 
which  would  link  the  reservoir  which  will  be 
created  by  Spruce  Park  Dam  with  that  cre- 
ated by  Hungry  Horse  Dam;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  although  maximum  fiood 
control  should  be  the  primary  objective  of 
water  resource  development  in  northwestern 
Montana,  consumers  within  the  State  of 
Montana  should  have  first  priority  in  ob- 
taining any  electric  power  generated  as  a 
result  of  water  resource  development  in  Mon- 
tana. The  Federal  Government  is.  therefore, 
strongly  urged  to  make  such  a  power  reserva- 
tion when  new  projects  in  Montana  are  au- 
thorized or  existing  projects  expanded;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  is  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  to  each  member  of  the 
Montana  congressional  delegation,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  the  Reclamation,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Army  Engineers,  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  24 
■'To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the   Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas  in  1950  the  Federal  Government, 
on  behalf  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
condemned  the  Wahluke  Slope  irrigation 
project,  which  constitutes  approximately 
36,000  acres  of  the  best  part  of  the  land  in 
the  Coiumbia  basin  irrigation  project  In  the 
State  of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas  much  of  the  land  had  been 
homesteaded  by  people  who  wanted  to  keep 
it  for  themselves  and  their  families  to  de- 
velop as  irrigated  farms;  and 

"Whereas  the  land  had  great  value  for 
these  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  been  successful  in  Improving  the  safety 
factor  in  the  area  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  now  In  the  process  of  making  this  land 
available  for  Irrigation;  and 

"Whereas  this  means  that  eventually  the 
Government  may  turn  the  land  over  to  set- 
tlers of  their  choosing:  Now,  therefore  be  it 
"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton do  respectfully  petition  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  direct  that  the  land  taken 
by  the  Government,  or  similar  land,  be  re- 
turned to  the  original  owners  on  repayment 
by  them  of  the  condemnation  price  paid  to 
them  by  the  Government;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Robert    M.    Schaefer, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"John  A.  Cherberg, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"S.  R.  HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 
A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Government  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  signed  by  Seiho  Mat- 
suoka,  relating  to  preferential  duties  on  the 
gocxis  to  be  imported  from  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  international  affairs  council  of 
the  Miami-Dade  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Florida,  relating  to  import  duties  Im- 
p>osed  on  Americans  returning  to  the  United 
States  from  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors, San  Mateo  County,  Calif.,  relative 
to  the  need  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
on  reapportionment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Chicago,  111.,  CORE  or  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  signed  by  Charles  Smith, 
chairman,  relating  to  the  protection  of  civil 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  relating  to  civil 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Farmer -Labor  Club  of  the  first  ward  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  protesting  against  the 
treatment  of  civil  rights  marchers  in  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  15 
"Concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  take  necessary 
administrative  action  to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  disposal  price  of  grain  being 
sold  to  millers  of  cereal  grains  to  120  per- 
cent of  the  support  price,  and  to  work  to- 
ward long-term  barter  contracts  with  the 
underfed  nations  of  the  world  to  purchase 
American  grain 

"Whereas  the  grain  surplus  in  the  United 
States  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent from  1960  to  1964;  and 

"Whereas  the  grain  now  stored  vmder  Gov- 
ernment loans  constitutes  less  than  1  year's 
domestic  consumption;  and 

"Whereas  increasing  grain  production  to 
provide  a  minimal  diet  for  the  world's  under- 
fed win  provide  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful 
and  stable  world;  and 

"Whereas  increasing  grain  production  will 
also  increase  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
Nation's  farming  people:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  senate  concurring  there- 
in) do  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
enacting  legislation  or  taking  necessary 
administrative  action  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  cereal  grains,  to  increase  the  disposal 
price  of  grain  now  being  sold  to  millers  of 
cereal  grain  to  120  percent  of  the  suppwrt 
price,  and  to  work  toward  long-term  barter 
contracts  with  the  underfed  nations  of  the 
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world   to   pvirchase   American   grain:  Be    It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United   States,   the   Clerk  of  the  House   of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State,  and 
to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
"Lem  Overpeck, 
"Lieutenant  Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate. 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Charles  Droz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Walter  J.  Matson. 

"Chief  Clerk." 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  16 
"Concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
and  kill  the  proposed  revolving  fund 
through  which  farmers  and  ranchers  would 
make  $20  million  In  payments  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  technical  assist- 
ance 

"Whereas  the  proposed  revolving  f imd  If 
adopted  would  seriously  slow  down  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  effort  on  privately 
owned  lands  In  South  Dakota  and  the  Nation 
resulting  in  a  40-  to  50-p)ercent  reduction  in 
annual  application  of  conservation  practices 
and  reduce  the  quality  of  practices  applied; 
and 

"Whereas  State  legislatures,  county  govern- 
ments, soil  and  water  conservation  districts, 
organizations  and  individuals  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  have  been  steadily  building  up 
their  financial  contributions  to  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  effort  on  privately  owned 
lands.  If  adopted,  this  proposal  would  break 
faith  with  State  and  local  governments,  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts,  organiza- 
tions and  individuals;  and 

"Whereas  adopting  of  the  revolving  fund 
proposal  w'ould  be  unfair  to  American  land- 
owners. American  landowners  would  be 
charged  for  technical  assistance  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  provides  free  of 
charge  to  people  of  many  foreign  lands;  and 
"Whereas  soil  conservation,  flood  control 
and  development  of  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources contribute  to  the  well-beings  of  all 
the  people  because  they  depend  upon  our 
limited  supplies  of  soil  and  water  for  their 
daily  requirements  of  food  and  water  that 
come  from  well-managed  countryside;  and 

"Whereas  adopting  of  the  revolving  fund 
prop>osal  would  have  a  damaging  effect  upon 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  South  Dakota  and 
America  because  the  type  of  technical  as- 
sistance now  being  provided  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Is  not  available  anywhere 
else,  even  for  hire,  to  provide  complete  tech- 
nical assistance  for  natural  resource  plan- 
ning and  development,  acre-by-acre,  farm- 
by-farm,  property-by-property  on  individual 
land  holdings,  watersheds  and  whole  com- 
munities: and 

"Whereas  a  revolving  fund  would  Increase 
total  conservation  cost.  A  collection  system 
outside  the  present  accepted  tax  structure 
would  have  to  be  devised.  Most  farmers 
and  ranchers  would  need  more  financial  as- 
sistance to  pay  for  technical  aid  to  continue 
conservation  and  development  of  soil  and 
water  resources:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  therein, 
do  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  opfK)se  and  kill  the  revolving  fund 
being  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  restore  other  recommended  budget  cuts 


effecting  progress  In  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  soil,  water  and  other  natural  re- 
sources: Be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Charles  Droz, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Walter  J.  Matson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
"Lem  Overpeck, 
"Lieutenant  Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
liegislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  23 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  grant  to  owners  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  the 
exclusive  right  to  lease  take-land  adjacent 
to  his  property,  at  a  fair  appraisal  price 
established    by    the    Corps    of    Engineers, 
based  on  the  contingency  that  the  land- 
owner retain   ownership   of   the   adjacent 
land,  and.  If  the  ownership  Is  terminated 
by  a  conveyance  of  land  the  right  accrue 
to  the  subsequent  landowner 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Its 
negotiations  with  the  original  lessee  of  take- 
land  along  the  Missouri  River  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  giving  the  original  lessee  ex- 
clusive  long-term   leases   to   said   take-land 
with  the  right  of  renewal  regardless  of  the 
fact  of  ownership  Interest  In  adjacent  or  con- 
tingent land:  and 

"Whereas  said  policy  has  adverse  affects 
on  subsequent  landowners  of  adjacent  lands 
by  precluding  them  from  any  opportunity  to 
lease  adjacent  take-land;  and 

"Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  precluding  adjacent  landowners  from 
having  access  to  the  waters  of  the  Missoxirl 
River  causes  subsequent  landowners  undue 
physical  and  financial  hardship:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  therein). 
That  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  consider 
granting  to  each  owner  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  Missouri  River  the  exclusive  right  to 
lease  take-land  adjacent  to  his  property,  at 
a  fair  appraisal  price  established  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  said  lease  to  be  based  on  the 
,  contingency  that  the  landowner  retain 
.'ownership  of  said  adjacent  land,  and,  If  said 
lease  be  terminated  by  a  conveyance  of  land, 
said  right  accrue  to  the  subsequent  land- 
owner: and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  In  the  event  the  adjacent 
landowner  does  not  lease  the  take-land  at  the 
appraised  value,  the  same  right  be  then 
granted  to  the  highest  bidder  subject  to  all 
conditions  deemed  necessary  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army 
at  Omaha,  Nebr.;  to  the  Honorable  Karl  E. 
Mundt,  and  the  Honorable  George  McGov- 


ERN,  U.S.  Senators  from  South  Dakota;  and 
to  the  Honorable  E.  T.  Berry  and  the  Hon- 
orable Ben  Reifel,  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress  from  South  Dakota. 
"Attest: 

"Charles  Droz, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Walter  J.  Matson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Lem  Overpeck, 
"Lieutenant  Governor, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memoralizlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Office  of  Min- 
erals Exploration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
metallurgical  research  operations  and  to 
explore  mineral  resources  In  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota 

"Whereas  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota are  abundant  In  precious  minerals  and 
nonferrous  metals  and  that  these  natural 
resources  should  be  mined  and  processed; 
and 

"Whereas  that  during  the  early  history  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  a  great  Inter- 
est was  shown  In  mining  and  great  wealth 
was  produced  as  a  result  of  taking  ores  from 
the  ground;  and 

"Whereas  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
is  an  area  that  needs  a  redeveloping  and  a 
rebirth  of  her  once  tremendous  mining  in- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing metallurgical  research  operations 
could  result  In  a  plant  being  constructed 
In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  creating 
job  opportunity  and  Industrial  development; 
and 

"Whereas  valuable  mineral  resources  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  the  extent  and  exact  location  of 
which  could  be  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Minerals  Exploration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  anticipated  that  the  results 
of  such  a  study  will  be  of  great  economic 
benefit  to  South  Dakota  and  Its  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  Is,  memorialized  to 
direct  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  metallurgical  research  opera- 
tions and  to  explore  mineral  resources  4n  the 
Black  Hills  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Members  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
South  Dakota,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  of  the  United 
States,'  the  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  of 
the    Department    of    the    Interior    of    the 
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United  States,  and  to  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Expansion  Agency,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
"Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  1,  1965. 
"Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  11,  1965. 

"Charles  Droz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Lem  Overpeck, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Niels   P.   Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Walter  J.  Matson, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION   OF  OKLAHOMA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
lea^e  [Mr.  MonroneyI,  I  send  to  the 
desk  enrolled  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 26,  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  in  support 
of  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish an  Ozarka  regional  development  pro- 
gram, and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  into  law,  legislation  for 
the  development  of  the  Appalachia  re- 
gion. The  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress  and  his  messages  on  the  budget 
and  on  agriculture  indicated  his  support 
for  the  extension  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment idea  to  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  area  of  America  which  has 
more  abundant  natural  resources,  great- 
er natural  beauty,  and  more  undeveloped 
potential  than  does  the  Ozarka  region  of 
eastern  Oklahoma,  western  Arkansas, 
and  southern  Missouri. 

Due  to  the  hard  work  and  ingenuity  of 
the  hearty  people  of  this  region,  great 
developmental  progress  is  being  made. 
But,  Mr.  President,  as  in  the  Appalachia 
region,  if  the  chronic  unemployment  and 
the  poverty-level  family  incomes  of  ^his 
region  are  to  be  corrected — and  they 
must  be  corrected,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  see  these  human  and  natural  resources 
wasted — we  cannot  do  so  by  county  plan- 
ning or  State  planning. 

We  must  move  now  toward  the  re- 
gional planning  and  development  of  this 
entire  area. 

The  Ozarka  region  is  contiguous, 
homogeneous  in  terrain  and  resources 
and  problems.  The  region  is  living  un- 
der the  common  burden  of  past  exploita- 
tion of  its  natural  resources,  depletion 
of  its  soil,  and  wasting  of  its  water.  It 
suffers  from  inadequate  roads  and  high- 
ways. These  problems  cannot  be  met  by 
Private  action  alone,  nor  by  local  or 
State  action  alone,  nor  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone.  They  must  be  met 
head-on  and  solved  by  the  joint  and  co- 
operative effort  of  private  and  local, 
State  and  Federal  action,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  con- 
gressional establishment  of  an  Ozarka 


Regional  Development  Commission  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  neces- 
sary planning  and  study. 

This  need  is  made  more  acute  by  the 
imminent  1970  completion  date  of  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  project, 
which  will  bring  navigation  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  heart  of 
this  region,  to  a  point  near  Tulsa,  Okla. 
If  all  of  the  potentialities  for  new  pri- 
vate jobs,  new  industry,  new  tourism,  and 
new  general  economic  growth  are  to  be 
realized,  orderly  planning  under  the 
auspices  of  an  Ozarka  Regional  Devel- 
opment Commission  is  urgently  required. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Oklahoma  legislature  for  its  ap- 
proval of  this  project.  I  commend  1!he 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  that  committee 
for  their  interest.  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  whose 
staff  member,  Mr.  Lee  White,  I  have 
especially  sent  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
for  his  support  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment concept. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  in  urging  the  early  approval 
of  the  Ozarka  Regional  Development 
Commission. 

Further,  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  that 
in  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  ARA  received  in  the 
Senate  today,  recognition  is  given  to  the 
needs  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  by 
name,  that  the  extension  of  the  regional 
planning  concept  is  asked  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $15  million  is  requested  for 
additional  regional  planning  commis- 
sions to  be  established.  I  especially  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  this  portion  of  his  message. 

We  in  Oklahoma  are  ready  to  get 
underway  in  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Ozarka  region. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26 
Concurrent  resolution  extending  the  support 
of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  the  Ozarka  Regional 
Development  Program;   and  directing  dis- 
tribution of  this  resolution  to  the  appro- 
priate United  States  officials 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  established  the  policy  of  supporting  eco- 
nomic development  In  sections  of  the  coun- 
try which  fall  behind  the  nation.^.l  average  in 
per  capita  Income  and  employment  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  the  Public. Works  Acceleration  Act 
and  its  present  consideration  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Bill;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
in  his  messages  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Budget  and  Agriculture,  Indicated  his  contin- 
ued support  for  such  a  policy;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  and 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  del- 
egation have  proposed  an  "Ozarka"  regional 
development  program  for  eastern  Oklahoma 
and  neighboring  States  similar  to  that  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  region;  and 

Whereas  the  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  an  economic  development  plan  for 
"Ozarka"  will  require  complete  cooperation 


among  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  businessmen,  farmers,'  and 
working  people  In  the  area:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  ef  Oklahoma  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein) ,  That 
this  legislature  hereby  Indicates  Its  support 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  ertend  the 
regional  development  concept  to  the  Eastern 
Oklahoma  "Ozarka"  region  and  commends 
Its  representatives  In  Congress  for  their  ef- 
forts In  support  of  such  a  program;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  expressed  Intent 
of  this  Legislature  that  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  agencies  and  subdivisions 
thereof  lend  all  possible  aid,  assistance,  and 
cooperation  In  the  formation  of  an  Ozarka 
Regional  Development  Program  to  include 
a  portion  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  senate  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  appropriate  copies 
qf  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Pat  McNamara, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Honorable  George  H.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation,  each  of  whom 
Is  commended  for  his  past  efforts  and  further 
encouraged  to  support  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  an  Ozarka  regional  devel- 
opment program. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  4th  day  of 
March  1965. 

Cleeta  Johk  Rogers, 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  10th  day  of  March  1965. 

J.  D.  McCartt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Represent- 
atives. 

Attest : 

Basil  R.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS : 
Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"Resolution  18 

"Concurrent  resolution  of   the  Senate   and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  me- 
morializing  the   Congress   of   the   United 
States   to   adopt   legislation   necessary   to 
continue  the  center  operated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  at  Bath,  N.Y. 
"Whereas  In  a  supposed  economy  move  by 
the  Secretary   of  Defense,  It  Is  planned  to 
abandon  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
at  Bath,  N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas  these  facilities  have  been  In  op- 
eration either  by  our  own  great  State  or  the 
Federal  Government  since  1877  to  give  medl^ 
cal  treatment,  care  and  comfort  for  ^ur  de- 
serving war  heroes,  especially  the  aged  veter- 
ans: and 

"Whereas  these  veterans  who  have  been 
cared  for  In  the  past  and  those  now  being 
aided  at  Bath  were  willing,  when  our  great 
Nation  was  endangered  by  the  foe,  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  Is  only  just  that 
we  demonstrate  some  sacrifice  on  all  our 
parts  at  this  time;  and 

"Whereas  It  seems  justifiable  at  this  time, 
In  making  sacrifices,  that  oiu-  war  veterans 
be  first  considered  rather  than  last;   and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
Bath  Is  the  only  home  for  aged  veterans  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States  and  Its  lo- 
cation Is  excellent,  geographically,  from  a 
civilian  defense  standpoint;  and 

"Whereas  to  abandon  these  facilities  at 
this  time  would  do  great  hardship  to  our 
veterans  and  prove  economically  unsound: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby 
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Is  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact  legis- 
lation with  convenient  speed,  that  will  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  pursuing 
his  course  to  abandon  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration Center  at  Bath.  N.Y.;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

"By  order  of  the  assembly, 

■John  T.  McKenn.^n, 

"Clerk. 
"Concurred   in   with   amendments,   Meirch 
3, 1965. 

"By  order  of  the  senate : 

"George  H.  Van  Lengen, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Senate  amendments  concurred  in,  March 
8,  1965. 

"By  order  of  the  assembly : 

"John  T.  McKennan. 

••Clerk." 


"Resolution  37 
"Concurrent   resolution  of  the   Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  memo- 
^riallzing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  erection  of 
a  veterans  hospital  in  Monroe  County 
"Whereas  the  Batavia  Veterans  Hospital  is 
a    257-bed    hospital    which    was    originally 
planned,  long  before  World  War  II.  to  take 
care  of  World  War  I  and  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  in  the  Buffalo-Rochester  area. 
At   that   period   the   facility   was    adequate. 
However,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  with  an  additional  18.- 
000.000  veterans  added  to  the  list  of  those 
entitled   to   hospitalization,    a   hospital   ex- 
pansion   program    was    essential.     This    re- 
sulted in  the  city  of  Buffalo  getting  a  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  Syracuse  and  Albany.  Roch- 
ester   being    bypassed    as    It    was    assumed 
that  the  old  257-bed  Batavia  Veterans  Hos- 
pital would   be   adequate  for  the  needs  of 
Rochester  area  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  this  is  a  gross  inequity  to 
Rochester  area  veterans  as  they  number  100,- 
000  in  the  metropolitan  area  (80.000  in  the 
Rochester  area)  including  veterans  from  all 
wars.  The  Batavia  Veterans  Hospital  is  no- 
where near  adequate  enough  for  their  needs. 
At  any  given  time,  the  Batavia  Veterans  Hos- 
pital has  a  Rochester  veteran  population  of 
80  to  85  percent.  Also  many  veterans  in  the 
Rochester  area  who  must  obtain  a  treatment 
not  handled  at  Batavia.  are  sent  to  the 
Buffalo  facility  at  great  Inconvenience, 
flochester  area  veterans  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  city  of  their  size,  the  23d 
in  the  Nation,  should  lack  proper  medical 
and  hospital  facilities  freely  given  to  com- 
munities much  smaller;  and 

"Whereas  Rochester  area  veterans  have  to 
Journey  a  minimum  of  38  miles  to  get  to  the 
Batavia  Hospital  which  creates  a  definite 
hardship  on  the  next  of  kind  who  would  like 
to  visit  them.  The  Buffalo  Vet,erans  Hos- 
pital is  70  miles  away,  which  increases  the 
hardship.  The  only  nearby  facility  of  a  gen- 
eral medical  nature  is  the  Bath  Veterans 
Hospital  situated  75  miles  away;  and 

"Whereas  the  Batavia  Veterans  Hospital  is 
situated  in  a  rural  county  having  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  8,000,  placing  a  vet- 
erans hospital  In  the  Rochester  area  In  the 
center  of  veteran  population  would  equalize 
the  present  hospital  program  across  the 
State,  with  a  facility  in  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  and  Albany.  This  represents  the 
great  central  population  belt  in  this  State. 


second  only  to  the  New  York  City  metropoli- 
tan area  itself;  and 

'  "Whereas  to  further  Justify  the  building 
of  a  hospital  In  the  Rochester  area  is  the 
d^ogmatic  fact  that  the  city  is  a  well-known 
medical  center  which  would  simplify  the 
hospital  staffing  problem  making  It  easy  to 
provide  every  type  of  medical  facility  cur- 
rently available;  and 

"Whereas  the  bed  capacity  of  all  veteran 
hospitals  In  western  New  York  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Canandaigua.  which  is  neuro- 
psychlatrlc,  totals  only  1,481  beds  divided  as 
follows: 

Batavia  Veterans  Hospital 257 

Bath  Veterans  Hospital 273 

Buffalo  Veterans  Hospital 951 

Of  these  hospitals,  only  Batavia  is  even  re- 
motely convenient  (38  miles  distant)  and 
this  Is  the  smallest  hospital  of  them  all, 
totaling  only  257  beds.  When  you  consider 
that  Syracuse  has  a  488-bed  general-medical 
hospital,  and  Albany  has  a  1.000-bed  general- 
medical  hospital,  It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  Rochester  has  no 
hospital  whatsoever,  and  must  depend  pri- 
marily on  a  257-bed  hospital,  30  years  old 
and  83  miles  away;  and 

"Whereas  the  Buffalo  VA  Hospital  has  all 
it  can  do  to  take  care  of  its  own  veteran 
residents  which  number  a  quarter  million, 
Including  Niagara  Falls  and  adjoining  towns. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  facility  answers 
our  problem  at  all.  Where  Rochester  area 
veterans,  after  discharge  from  a  VA  hospital, 
are  eligible  for  certain  periods  of  outpatient 
treatment  and  medication  at  the  hospital, 
they  are  frequently  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  additional  benefit  due  to  cost 
and  Inconvenience  of  travel;  and 

"Whereas  the  Monroe  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  donated  enough  land  owned 
by  Monroe  County  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  VA 
hospital;  and 

"Whereas  this  land  is  close  by  the  re- 
nowned Strong  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  Rochester  Medical  School,  with 
-continually  visiting  specialists  of  the  med- 
ical profession  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  might  be  sufficiently  interested  to  re- 
view any  rare  ailment  of  a  veteran  hospital- 
ized: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be.  and  it  here- 
by Is  respectively  memorialized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  to  enact 
legislation  for  the  establishment,  erection, 
and  maintenance  of  a  veterans  hospital  In 
Monroe  County;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

"By  order  of  the  assembly: 

"John  T.  McKennan. 

"Clerk. 

"Concurred  in  without  amendment,  March 
3.  1965. 

"By  order  of  the  senate: 

"George  H.  Van  Lengen. 

"Secretary." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  STATE  OF 
RHODE    ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  memorializ- 
ing  Congress  to  repeal  the  Federal  tax 
on  jewelry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

H.  1117 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Federal  tax  on  Jewelry 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  in  the  year  1954  Impose  a  tax  on  Jewelry 
sold  at  retail  equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the 
selling  price;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  tax  was  Imposed 
during  the  Korean  emergency  to  discourage 
the  manufacture  of  Jewelry,  and  the  reason 
for  the  imposition  of  said  tax  no  longer 
exists;  and 

Whereas   the   Imposition   of  said  tax  haB 

placed    a    great    burden    on    the    domestic 

Jewelry  Industry  already  beset  by  low-wage 

'  foreign    competitions    and    Increasing   tariff 

barriers  against  Jewelry  exports;  and 

Whereas  the  manufacturing  of  Jewelry  and 
related  products  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provl- 
dence  Plantations  providing  employment  for 
many  of  its  citizens;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  be  and  they  hereby 
are  respectfully  requested  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  the  sale  of  Jewelry  at  retail;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  In  the 
hope  that  each  will  use  his  best  efforts  to 
enact  legislation  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution. 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  MAINE  LEGISLATtTKE 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

"Joint  Resolution  452 
"Joint  resolution  proposing  abolition  of  fu- 
tures trading  of  potatoes  on  the  New  York 

Mercantile  Exchange  by  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  102d  legislative  session  as- 
sembled, most  respectfully  present  and  pe- 
tition your  honorable  body  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  Congress  may  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States: 
and 

"Whereas  potatoes  are  now  traded  in  fu- 
tures contracts  on  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  6  Harrison  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas  the  price  at  which  future  con- 
tracts are  bought  and  sold  has  a  direct  and 
Immediate  effect  on  cash  prices  received  by 
producers  for  potatoes  in  Maine  and  all  other 
areas  producing  potatoes  for  market;  and 

"Whereas  futures  prices  reflect  the  effects 
of  manipulation  and  unlimited  speculation 
to  the  detriment  of  producers  of  potatoes; 
and 

"Whereas  futures  trading  of  potatoes  ob- 
structs all  attempts  of  Maine  potato  pro- 
ducers to  market  their  product  in  an  orderly 
fashion;  and 

"Whereas  futures  trading  of  potatoes  en- 
courages overproduction  in  Maine  and  all 
other  producing  areas  with  resulting  disas- 
trously low  prices  for  the  producers;  and 
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"Whereas  experience  has  proven  that  fu- 
tures trading  can  be  carried  on  without  det- 
rimental and  depressing  effect  on  price  only 
in  the  case  of  those  commodities  which  can 
be  stored  for  extensive  periods  of  time  either 
within  the  areas  of  production  or  the  areas 
of  marketing  and  distribution;   and 

"Whereas  Irish  potatoes  are  a  perishable 
commodity  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
extended  periods  of  storage,  especially  fol- 
lowing preparation  for  market;   and 

"Whereas  Irish  potatoes  historically  are 
one  of  the  most  volatile  commodities  in 
terms  of  price  range  and  in  degree  of  sen- 
sitivity to  myriad  market  factors,  including 
total  volume  produced,  anticipated  produc- 
tion available  supply  on  track  and  in  the 
marketplaces,  as  well  as  many  others;   and 

"Whereas  many  areas  of  production  have 
vehemently  registered  their  opposition  to  the 
continued  trading  of  Irish  potatoes  futures, 
either  with  or  without  the  supervision  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  of  the 
USDA.  and  producers  In  Maine,  by  mail  bal- 
lot have  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
abolishing  futures  trading  in  Maine  potatoes; 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  already  established  a  precedent  for  the 
action  to  be  proposed  by  this  resolution  In 
the  Instance  of  another  perishable  commod- 
ity, namely  onions,  leaving  potatoes  as  the 
only  perishable  commodity  now  being  traded 
on  the  futures  market:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•'Resolved,  That  we,  your  memorialists,  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  etaact  legislation 
abolishing  futures  trading  In  Irish  potatoes 
upon  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  or 
upon  any  commodity  exchange;  and  be  It 
further 

••Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  State, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  State,  by  mall,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  this  State. 

"In  senate  chamber:  Read  and  adopted, 
sent  down  for  concurrence,  March  5,  1965; 
ordered  sent  forthwith. 

"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary. 

"House     of     representatives:     Read     and 
adopted  In  concurrence,   March  9,    1965. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Joint  Resolution  451 
"Joint    resolution    requesting    Members    of 
Congress  to  support  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service 
"Whereas   the    preservation    of   the   soils, 
water,  forests  and  wildlife  of  this  Nation,  and 
in  particular  the  topsoil.  Is  necessary;   and 
"Whereas  we  believe   the  preservation  of 
these  resources  is  a  responsibility  of  all  peo- 
ple; and 

"Whereas  farmers  and  landowners  through 
conservation  practices  have  made  Maine  a  far 
more  beautiful  State  for  both  rural  and 
tirban  people  to  enjoy;  and 

"Whereas  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided the  landowners  of  Maine  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  a  vital  link  In  the 
overall  natural  resource  conservation  move- 
ment through  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  past  30  years  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  has  done  much  to 
maintain  and  Improve  these  resources,  and 
make  landowners  and  society  in  general 
more  conscious  of  the  need  for  Buch  preser- 
vation; and 


"Whereas  during  this  period  some  25.000 
Maine  farmers  and  landowners  have  put  to 
good  use  the  many  conservation  practices  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  program;   and 

"Whereas  in  carrying  out  these  practices 
Maine  farmers  and  landowners  are  now  more 
than  matching  Government  funds  dollar  for 

dollar;   and 

"Whereas,  through  the  medium  of  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  farmer-elected 
committeemen  and  soU  conservation  dis- 
trict supervisors  throughout  the  State,  farm 
leadership  has  been  developed  to  a  most  help- 
ful degree;   and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  farmers,  par- 
ticularly through  this  defense  period,  should 
not  be  forced  to  exploit  their  soils  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  additional  food  and  fiber 
needed;  and 

"Whereas  we  firmly  believe  that  such 
would  become  a  necessity  should  funds  to 
operate  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  be 
curtailed:    Btow.  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved   by   the   102d    legislature.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respect- 
fully urged  to  give  the  necessary  and  ade- 
quate support  to  the  continuance  of  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  and  be  It  further 
■  "Resolved.   That  Maine   Senators  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE  and  Margarct  Chase  Smpih,  and 
the  State  Representatives  In  Congress,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway  and  Stanley  R.  Tupper, 
be  asked  to  give  their  wholehearted  support 
to   the    agricultural    conservation   program, 
and  to  vote  to  continue  the  annual  national 
appropriation  of  $250  million  for  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  and  to  restore 
the  recommended  cut  of  $20  million  in  SoU 
Conservation  Service  funds;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  an  adequate  amount  be 
set  aside  from  such  appropriation  to  make 
it     possible     to     administer     the     program 
through  the  present  system  of  farmer-elected 
committeemen;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation. 

"In  senate  chamber:  Read  and  adopted, 
sent  down  for  concurrence.  March  5.  1965. 

"Edwii'  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary. 
"House     of     representatives:     Read     and 
adopted  in  concurrence.  March  9,  1965. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

S.  390.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second 
class  and  third  class  bulk  mailings  appli- 
cable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
(Rept.No.  129). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 
and  Local  Governments — Supplement,  Janu- 
ary 4. 1965"  (Rept.  No.  139) ; 

H  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 


of  House  Document  Numbered   103   of  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress   (Rept.  No.   131);  j 

H.  Con.Res.  83.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas  (Rept.  No.  132) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment. What  Is  Is?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?" (Rept.No.  133); 

H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  inaugural  addresses  from  President  Wash- 
ington to  President  Johnson,  and  providing 
for  additional  copies  (Rept.  No.  134); 

H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  rggblution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  tributes  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  (Rept.  No.  135); 
H.  Con.  Res. 167.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  study  of  compensation  and  assistance  for 
persons  affected  bv  real  property  acquisition 
in  Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs 
(Rept.  No.  137); 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  publication  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State  white 
paper  relating  to  North  Vietnam's  campaign 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam  (Department  of 
State  Publication  7839)  (Rept.  No.  138);  and 
S.  Res.  89.  Resolution  authorizing  attend- 
ance at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Wellington.  New  Zealand  (Rept.  No. 
130). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Document  No. 
103  of  the  88th  Congress;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.No.  136). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

S.  1462.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo  In- 
dian lands;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
140). 

NAN    B.    TWIFORD— REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  94)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Nan  B. 
Twiford,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Nan  B.  Twiford,  aunt  of  Adele  R.  O'Connor, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  11  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE ON  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
AND  U.S.  DOLLARS  USED  IN  1964 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  those  com-  There  being  no  objection  the  retv^rf 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com-  mittees  in  1964  in  connection  with  for-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 'the  RErn«n 
merce  concerning  the  foreign  currencies     eign  travel.  as  follows:  w-^-ord, 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964  ' 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

ML'icellancous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreim 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivnient 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Bartlett.  E.  L.: 

Japan 

Yen 

70,200 

195.00 

65,520 

182.00 

42,120 

117.00 

177.840 
4.320 

Germany 

Deutsche  mark.. 

4.320 

""i;'o87.'06" 

494.00 
1,087.06 

Kenney,  Jeremiah  J.,  Jr.: 

France . 

New  franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

443.20 

195.  00 
88.64 

395 

182.00 
79.00 

60 
2, 527.  60 

1. 087. 06 

12.00 
631.90 

14.80 

117.00 
2.96 

913 

2, 527.  60 

1,581.06 

Germany... 

Siibtnfnl 

182.60 
631.90 

Market.  Daniel  B.: 

France 

New  franc. 

Deutsche  mark.. 

604.10 

ois.  04 
120.82 

587.15 

79.00 
117.43 

174 
2. 523. 80 

643.90 

34.80 
630.95 

114. 75 

2.96 
22.95 

1,480 
2. 523. 80 

814.80 

Germany 

296.00 
630.  % 

Subtotal 

120.82 

117. 43 

665.75 

22.95 

926.96 

Scott.  H'ish: 

New  Zealand 

Fiji 

U.S.  dollar 

do 

fc 

105.00 
40.00- 

55.00 
30.00 

4.00 

184.00 
70.00 

Subtotal 

145.00 

105.00 

6, 627. 92 

i,  667. 40 
1. 667.  40 

4.00 

6.627.92 

1,667.40 
1,921.40 

Total 



549.46 

483.43 

4.064.11 

146.01 

1 

5,243.91 

RECAPITULATION  ^^^^ 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) ^  „. 

Appropriated  funds:  S.  Res.  283 "'" : *^'^.;1 


Total. 


5,243.91 


March  23.  1965. 


Wabren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  1598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Kath- 
leen Bake^;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  1599.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See   the   remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  1600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ^of  certain 
members  of  the  American  Hull  Insurance 
Syndicate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks   of   Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  1601.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
In  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ACfairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   Latjsche  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 

S.  1602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  provide  air 
traffic  control  services  which  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aviation 
and  the  national  defense,  and  to  safeguard 
air  traflac  against  the  hazard  of  mid-air  col- 
lision;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C. 
Dudley;_^d^ 

S.  1604.  A   bill   to  Incorporate   the   Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  MoN- 
RONEY.    Mr.    Morse,    and   Mr.    Yab- 

BOROUGH)  : 

S.  1605.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  FONG: 

S.  1606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
assault  or  kill  any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  Public  Health 
Service  when  such  employee  is  engaged  In 
certain  inspection  duties  at  ports  of  entry 
or  border  stations  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of   Mr.  Pong  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL : 

S.  1607.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  1608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 


surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  1609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act; 

S.  1610.  A  bill  to  establish  a  register  ot 
blind  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of  in- 
formation concerning  such  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1611.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  functions 
from  the  U.S.  District  Coiu-t  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  to  certain 
other  agencies  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for"  other 
purposes: 

S.  1612.  A  bill  to  establish  a-Soafdof 
Higher  Education  to  plan,  establish,  organize, 
and  operate  a  public  community  college  and 
a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1613.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
supplement  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  Indemnification 
of  persons  sustaining  Injuries  or  damages  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by 
financially  Irresponsible  persons,  and  for 
other  piu^poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1614.  A  bill  to  designate  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  for  Federal  tax  purposes,  effec- 
tive retroactively  to  January  l,  1961;  and 

S.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax.  Incentives 
for  the  support  of  educational  Institutions, 
and  for  otner  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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S  1616.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pimlsh- 
ment  of  persons  transporting  stolen  sheep  or 
eoats  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and 
(or  persons  selling  or  receiving  stolen  sheep 
or  eoats  transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

''Tsee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tovstee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

S  1617.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  payments  under  FHA-in- 
sured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  for 
mortgagors  who  are  unemployed  as  the  result 
of  the  closing  of  a  Federal  Installation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S  1618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  housing  owned  by  servicemen 
at  or  near  Federal  bases  or  Installations 
which  have  been,  or  are  being,  closed  In 
whole  or  In  part;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr. -Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  1619.  A  bin  to  permit  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  retired 
on  or  after  October  1,  1963,  for  physical  dis- 
abilities incurred  as  a  direct  result  of  armed 
conflict  to  have  their  retirement  pay  recom- 
puted whenever  the  rates  of  basic  pay  ap- 
plicable to  the  grade  in  which  they  retired 
are  Increased;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1620.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  two  Judi- 
cial districts  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
into  a  single  Judicial  district  and  to  make 
suitable  transitional  provisions  with  respect 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1621    A  bill  to  amend  section  202(b)   of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to  the 
interconnection  of  electric  facilities;  and 

S.  1622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  profiibit  abandonment  of  facnities 
and  service  without  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bnis,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hinxself  and 
Mrs.  Neubergeh)  (by  request)  : 
S.  1623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1958,  relating  to  a  continuing  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects 
of  Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this  re- 
source; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  that  the  program  under  which 
Government  contracts  are  set  aside  for  small- 
business  concerns  shaU  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  contracts  for  maintenance,  repah",  or  con- 
struction; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  1625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  In  cer- 
tain activities  for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing 
legislation  directly  relevant  to  the  purposes 
which  qualify  such  organizations  for  tax 
exemption,  without  losing  certain  benefits 
under  that  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
FTnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Miller)  : 
S.  1626.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new  construc- 
tion or  alteration  of  veterans'  hospitals  and 
the  closing  of  such  hospitals :  to  the  Comniit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  R. 
Boylan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1628.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  the  Act  of  February  13,  1911,  to 
eliminate  those  provisions  which  require  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (by  request) : 
S.  1629.  A  bni  designating  the  birthday  of 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  a  legal 
holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1630.  A  bin  to  provide  for  specific  em- 
ployment policies  In  order  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  to  reduce  unemployment 
to  Its  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to  promote 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  to 
preserve   reasonable   price  stability;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1631.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  Clark 
County,  Nev.,  to  Francis  W.  Thome;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S  1632.  A  bill  to  require  the  registration 
of  pistols  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S  1633.  A  bni  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  In 
order  to  authorize  a  program  to  improve 
safety  on  the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  systems  of  highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

ScOTT,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Lausche,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  1634.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Introduction 

into   interstate   commerce   of   any   shipping 

container  manufactured  In  the  United  States 

from   Imported   steel    unless   the   container 

Is  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of 

origin   of   the   steel;    to   the   Committee   on 

Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 

HlCKENLOOPER,  Mr.  HBUSKA,  Mr.  JOR- 
DAN of  Idaho,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware) : 
S.  1635.  A  bin  to  require  annual  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  aggregate  amoxints  of  ex- 
penditure authorizations  contained  In  gen- 
eral appropriation  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MUNDT: 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  August  31, 
through  September  6,  in  1965  as  National 
American  Legion  Baseball  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HOLLAND: 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  flower  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
PROMOTION  OF  PEACE  AND  SECU- 
RITY    IN     SOUTHEASTERN     ASIA 
AND  THE  PACIFIC 
Mr.    JAVrrS    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Inotiye)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tipn  (S.  Con.  Res.  29)  to  promote  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
JAVITS,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.)      

HONOR  OF  VICTORY  OVER 
POLIOMYELITIS 
Mr.  WTT.T.  submitted  the  following  con- 
current  resolution    (S.   Con.  Res.  30) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Whereas  April  12,  1965,  is  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  most  significant  medi- 
cal achievements  of  our  time.  Doctor  Jonas 
Salk's  development  of  a  successful  vaccine 
against  poliomyelitis;  and 

Whereas  In  the  ten  years  since  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Salk  vaccine,  there  has  been 
a  .99  per  centum  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  polio  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  dread  disease  which  once  at- 
tacked as  many  as  fifty-seven  thousand 
Americans  In  a  single  year  and  made  the 
summer  months  a  time  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension for  parents  across  the  Nation,  has 
now  been  eliminated  as  a  pubUc  health 
problem;  and 

Whereas  this  great  medical  victory  was 
won  through  a  unique  partnership  between 
the  American  people  and  medical  scientists 
like  Doctor  Salk,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Foundation-March  of  Dimes,  and 
with  the  outstanding  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service;   and 

Whereas  a  leading  example  of  how  this 
partnership  Is  continuing  and  expanding  Is 
the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  In 
La  Jolla,  California;  and 

Whereas  this  Institute  was  conceived  as  a 
research  center  where  scientists  of  interna- 
tional reputation  could  come  and  map  out 
the  high  strategy  of  man's  fight  for  health; 

and 

Whereas  Doctor  Salk  and  his  colleagues 
from  all  over  the  world  are  now  at  work  on 
projects  aimed  at  discovering  the  basic  con- 
cept of  life  Itself;  and 

Whereas  from  this  research  can  flow  the 
specific  methods  to  control  disease  and  to 
promote  the  health  and  better  understand- 
ing of  man  and  his  fvill  potential:  Now  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Jonas  Salk  and  the  National  Foundation- 
March  of  Dimes  be  congratulated  on  this 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  announcement  of 
the   world's    first   effective    vaccine   against 
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polio,  and  our  confidence  be  expressed  that 
the  work  of  the  National  Foundation- 
March  of  Dimes — specifically  Its  fight  against 
birth  defects — and  of  the  Salk  Institute 
for  Biological  Studles*<»ill  bring  about  the 
blessings  of  better  health  for  our  society 
and  all  its  citizens. 


RESOLUTIONS 

STUDY  OF  RECREATION  IN  THE 

LAKE  TEXOMA  AREA 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  91)  calling  for  a  study  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  Lake  Texoma  area,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"FRAUDS  AND  DECEPTIONS  AF- 
FECTING THE  ELDERLY,  INVESTI- 
GATIONS. FINDINGS,  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS, 1964" 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  to  permit  re- 
print of  Committee  on  Aging's  Report 
entitled  "Frauds  and  Deceptions  Affect- 
ing the  Elderly,  Investigations,  Findings, 
and  Recommendations,  1964,"  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Special  Conamittee  on  Aging  six  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  its  committee  prir^t 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  sessioirr> 
entitled   "Frauds   and   Deceptions   Affe  ' 

the  Elderly,  Investigations,  Findings  and 
Recommendations:  1964,"  a  report  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentv 
tions  Affecting  the  Elderly. 


[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  submitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  President  Johnson.  This  is  the 
administration's  bill  the  President  called 
for  in  his  message  on  cities  "to  give 
greater  force  and  effectiveness  to  our 
effort  in  the  cities." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  in  order  that  Senators  who 
wish  to  do  so  might  join  as  cosponsors.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
together  with  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  after  the  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  a  report  prepared  at  my 
request  by  James  R.  King  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service 
entitled  "Congressional  Action  Related 
to  the  Proposed  Establishment  of  an 
Executive  Department,  Office,  or  Com- 
mission to  Deal  With  Problems  of  Urban 
Areas." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred 


Frauds  and  Deceptions   Affecting  V  Jection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
,_  ..^  ..  _.    ..  Y^ecord;  and  the  requests  of  the  Senator 

H-om  Connecticut  are  granted. 

The  bill  (S.  1599)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  IJousing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  \\^s  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  refen-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  long 
ago  it  was  said  that  "barbarians  build 
their  houses  separate,  but  civilized  men 
together."  Thiough  the  course  of  mod- 
ern history  the  city  has  indeed  become 
the  focal  point,  not  only  of  our  society 
hej;e  in  America,  but  throughout  modern 
Western  civilization  as  well. 

Ours  is  an  urban  society.  Already  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  live  in  cities 
and  their  suburbs.  By  the  year  2000  over 
four-fifths  of  our  350  million  people  will 
live  in  large,  metropolitan  groupings 
Already  the  bulk  of  our  Nation's  wealth 
is  created  day  by  day  in  our  urban  areas. 
The  health  of  our  society  hinges  on  the 
well-being  and  progress  of  our  cities  and 
suburbs  and  the  people  who  live  in  them. 
But  our  cities  and  suburbs  are  in 
trouble.  The  costs  of  local  services  are 
rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  Local  taxes 
this  year  are  running  about  140  percent 
higher  than  just  15  years  ago.  They  are 
continuing  to  rise,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  State  taxes.  The  burden  on  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  the  need  for  more 
services  grows  heavier  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month. 
And  there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  the  need 
for  more  schools,  more  highways,  more 
hospitals,  more  sewerage  and  water  facil- 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OP  SENATE 
ON  BRIEFING  OF  SENATORS  GEN- 
ERALLY CONCERNING  SITUATION 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  93)  to  express  sense  of  Senate 
on  briefing  of  Senators  generally  con- 
cerning situation  in  Vietnam,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

NAN  B.  TWIPORD 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, repoited  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  94)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Nan  B. 
Twiford,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


AND 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.   RIBICOFP.    Mr.   President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


ities,  and  more  and  better  programs  to 
house  our  urban  population  and  improve 
our  communities. 

No  more  complex  and  pressing  problem 
faces  us  than  the  problem  of  how  to  help 
our  local  communities,  large  and  small 
to  meet  their  urgent  needs  today  and 
prepare  to  meet  even  greater  burdens 
which  loom  on  the  horizon. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  We 
should  create  an  executive  department  to 
represent  the  urban  population,  their 
cities  and  suburban  communities  at  the 
Cabinet  table  so  the  problems  of  an 
urbanized  America  are  considered  at  the 
proper  level  of  government.  The  exist- 
ing Agency— the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency— was  created  18  years  ago 
to  coordinate  two  programs — the  mort- 
gage insurance  program  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  local  communities  to 
provide  public  housing  for  low-income 
families. 

Since  then  a  vast  range  of  entirely  new 
programs  has  been  given  to  the  Agency 
to  administer.  Congress  has  recognized 
the  problems  of  urbanization  and  made 
provision  for  the  solution  of  many  of 
them.  But  it  fia.%  up  to  now  ignored  the 
question  of  the  proper  administration  of 
some  40  Federal  programs  for  community 
development  that  are  now  available  to 
our  urban  areas.  It  is  now  time  for  us 
to  take  the  reasonable  and  logical  step 
of  creating  a  Department  that  can — with 
far  more  efficiency,  economy,  and  author- 
ity—administer to  the  complexity  that 
is  our  urbanized  Nation. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  as  the  President 
has  reminded  us,  that  our  urbanization  is 
not  defined  in  terms  of  numbers  alone. 
We  are  talking  about  more  than  geog- 
raphy and  numbers;  we  are  talking 
about  a  way  of  life — and  the  social  facts 
ai-e  as  important  and  more  so  than  the 
numerical  definitions.  These  urban  ways 
of  living  will  be  the  subject  of  utmost 
concern  to  the  new  depai-tment  being 
proposed  today. 

We  must  try,  through  this  new  Agency, 
to  focus  on  what  President  Johnson  has 
described  as  the  core  of  the  urban  prob- 
lem—the quality  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
living  in  our  urban  areas. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  city  dweller  alone  but  the  prob- 
lems of  American  society  itself.  During 
the  10  years  that  this  proposition  has 
been  before  Congress — this  decade  of 
deliberation — a  new  generation  of  slum 
children  has  reached  school  age.  The 
pollution  of  water  supplies  and  350,000 
tons  of  smog  a  day  still  threaten  our  very 
health  and  safety.  Clogged  city  streets 
and  inadequate  transportation  facilities 
still  plague  the  downtown  shopper  and 
commuter.  Roadside  slum  towns,  junk- 
yards and  neon  nightmares  disgrace  us 
and  even  raise  some  question  of  how 
civilized  we  really  are  in  comparison  to 
the  barbarian  who  built  his  house 
separate. 

This  new  department  will  not  be  able 
to  answefl*  all  the  questions  or  solve  all 
the  problems  that  are  associated  with 
urbanization,  but  it  can  offer  a  start. 
It  can  become  home  base  for  the  "enor- 
mous growth  of  interest  and  knowledge 
and  intellectual  ferment"  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  asked  to  be  continued  and  expanded 
"as  we  painfully  struggle  to  identify  the 
ills,  the  dangers,  and  the  cures  for  the 
American  city." 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  talk 
enough.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  I 
consider  passage  of  this  bill  to  be  mini- 
mum recognition  by  Congress  of  the  long 
and  difficult  path  that  our  citizens  have 
been  treading,  sometimes  quite  alone, 
toward  a  high  quality  of  urban  life. 
They  need  our  attention;  they  need  our 
help;  and  as  servants  of  the  public  in- 
terest we  can  do  no  less  than  meet  the 
needs  of  the  135  million  Americans  who 
happen  to  live  in  urban  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  on  S.  1599  and  other  related 
bills  will  be  held  in  room  1318  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  on  March  31 
and  April  1  beginning  at  10  a.m.  The 
leadoff  witness  will  be  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Kermit  Gordon. 
Groups  and  individuals  who  wish  to  be 
heard  should  contact  Mr.  Jerome  Son- 
osky,  staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization,  room  162, 
Senate  Office  Building,  extension  2308. 

The  bill  <S.  1599),  summary,  and  re- 
port, presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoff.  are  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
0}  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act". 

DECLARATION    OP    PtJTlPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  health  and  living  standards  of 
our  people  require,  as  a  matter  of  national 
purpose,  sound  development  of  the  Nation's 
urban  communities  and  metropolitan  areas 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  its  .people  live 
and  work. 

To  carry  out  such  purpose,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  increasing  importance  of  housing 
and  urban  development  in  our  national  life, 
the  Congress  finds  that  establishment  of  an 
executive  department  is  desirable  to  achieve 
the  best  administration  of  the  principal  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  v.-hich  pro- 
vide assistance  for  housing  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  communities;  to 
assist  the  President  in  achieving  maximum 
coordination  of  the  various  Federal  activities 
which  have  a  major  effect  upon  urban,  sub- 
urban, or  metropolitan  development;  to  en- 
courage the  solution  of  problems  of  housing 
and  urban  development  through  State, 
county,  town,  village,  or  other  local  and  pri- 
vate action,  including  promotion  of  inter- 
state, regional,  and  metropolitan  cooperation; 
and  to  provide  for  full  and  appropriate  con- 
sideration at  the  national  level,  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  Nation's  communities 
and  of  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  them. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Department"). 
There  shall  |fe  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  Secre^ry  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Department  shall 
be  administered  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  the  heads  of 
executive  departments. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  among  his  re- 
sponsibilities, advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  programs  and  activities  re- 
lating to  housing  and  lu-ban  development; 
develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  pol- 
icies for  fostering  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas;  ex- 
ercise leadership  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  coordinating  Federal  activities  affect- 
ing housing  and  urban  development;  provide 
technical  assistance  and  information  includ- 
ing a  clearinghouse  service  to  aid  State, 
county,  town,  village,  or  other  local  govern- 
ments in  developing  solutions  to  urban  and 
metropolitan  development  problems;  encour- 
age comprehensive  planning  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  with  a  view  to  coordinat- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  lu-ban  develop- 
ment activities,  and  conduct  continuing  com- 
prehensive studies,  and  make  available  find- 
ings, with  respect  to  the  problems  of  housing 
and  urban  development. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  deny  or  limit  the  benefits  of  any  program, 
fimction,  or  activity  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  com- 
munity on  the  basis  of  Its  population  or 
corporate  status,  except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  by  law. 

tJNDER  SECRETARY   AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment an  Under  Secretary,  four  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, and  a  General  Counsel,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  under  secre- 
taries, assistant  secretaries,  and  general 
counsels,  respectively,  of  executive  depart- 
ments, and  who  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  who 
shall  be  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  who  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time,  and 
whose  annual  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  now  or  hereafter  provided 
by  or  pursuant  to  law  for  assistant  secre- 
taries for  administration  of  executive  depart- 
ments. 

TRANSFERS   TO    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  there  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary all  of  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
in  that  Agency,  and  of  the  heads  and  other 
officers  and  offices  of  said  agencies. 

(b)  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment. The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  308  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  and  the  Item  num- 
bered (94)  of  section  303(e)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  position  of  the  President  of 
said  Association  Is  hereby  allocated  among 
the  positions  referred  to  in  section  7(c) 
hereof. 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment." 

(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  1)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"Eleventh.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development." 


(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
make  applicable  to  the  Department  any  pro- 
vision of  law  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  "Hie  personnel  employed  in  con- 
nection with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  or  other  funds  held,  used,  aris- 
ing from,  or  available  or  to  be  made  available 
In  connection  with,  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  transferred  by  section  5  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  transferred  with  such  fvmc- 
tlons,  powers,  and  duties,  resp)ectlvely. 

(b)  No  transfer  of  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  shall  at  any  time  be  made  within  the 
Defjartment  in  connection  with  the  second- 
ary market  operations  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
owners  of  outstanding  common  stock  issued 
under  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  thereby. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees,  In- 
cluding attorneys,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
prescribe  their  authority  and  duties:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Secretary  may 
fix  the  compensation  for  not  more  than  six 
positions  In  the  Department  at  the  annual 
rate  applicable  to  positions  In  level  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  provided 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  such  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designate,  may  authorize  such  successive  re- 
delegatlons  of  such '  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers, 
and  duties.  The  second  proviso  of  section 
101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  hareby 
repealed. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem 
for  Individuals. 

(f)'  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
vdthout  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  common  administrative  services  as 
he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Department, 
Including  such  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  for  stationery  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  for  which  adequate  stocks  may  be 
maintained  to  meet  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  and  Its 
agencies;  central  messenger,  mall,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services;  office 
space;  central  services  for  document  reiH"o- 
ductlon  and  for  graphics  and  visual  aids; 
and  a  central  library  service.  In  addition  to 
amotints  appropriated  to  provide  capital  for 
said  fund,  which  appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized,  the  fund  shall  be  capitalized  by 
transfer  to  It  of  such  stocks  of  supplies  and 
equipment  on  hand  or  on  order  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  direct.  Such  fund  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  available  funds  of  agencies 
and  offices  In  the  Department  for  which  serv- 
ices are  performed  at  rates  which  will  ret\im 
in  full  all  expenses  of  operation,  including 
reserves  for  accrued  annual  leave  and  for 
depreciation  of  equipment. 

(g)'The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of  such 
device  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judicial  notice 
shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 
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make  a  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
any  agency  whose  functions  arc  transferred 
by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  officer  of 
any  such  agency  in  his  official  capacity,  shall 
abate  by  reaso:i  of  this  en.ioimcnt.  Such 
causes  of  action  may  be  asserted  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  ^uch  official  of 
the  Department  as  may  be  appropriate.         ' 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  agent  y  whose 
functions  are  transferred  by  this  Act.  or  by 
or  against  any  officer  of  any  such  agency  l:i 
his  official  capacity,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  A  court  may 
at  any  time  during  the  pendency  of  the  liti- 
gation, on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  order  that  the  same  may  be  main- 
tained by  or  against  the  United  States  or 
such  official  of  the  Department  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(C)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  all  powers  and  au- 
thorities conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumu- 
lative and  additional  to  and  not  in  deroga- 
tion of  any  powers  and  authorities  otherwise 
existing.  All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  au- 
thorisations, delegations,  or  other  actions 
duly  Issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  applicable  law.  prior  to  the  effective  dale 
of  this  Act.  by  gny  agency,  officer,  or  of- 
fice pertaining  to  any  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  continue 
In  full  force  and  effect  sifter  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  until  modified  or  rescinded  by  the 
Secretary  or  such  other  officer  or  office  of  the 
Department  as.  iu  accordance  with  applica- 
ble law.  may  be  appropriate.  With  respect 
to  any  function,  power,  or  duty  transferred 
by  or  under  this  Act  and  exercised  hereafter, 
reference  in  another  Federal  law  to  the  Hotis- 
Ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  or  to  any  of- 
ficer, office,  or  agency  therein,  except  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
its  officers,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the 
Secretary.  The  positions  and  agencies  here- 
tofore established  by  law  in  connection  with 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  trans- 
ferred under  section  5ia)  of  this  Act  shall 
lapse. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  intert  of  Congress  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  that  if 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  anplication 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  shall 
be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall 
not  affect,  impair,  cr  invalidate  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  or  its  application  to  other 
persons  and  circimisti'nces.  but  shall  be  con- 
fined in  its  operation  to  the  provision  of  this 
Act.  or  the  a-  plication  thereof  to  the  persons 
and  circumstances,  directly  invoi\ed  in  the 
contioversy  in  which  suoh  Judgment  shall 
have  been  rendered. 

EFFECTm:  DATE  AND   INTERIM    APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a I  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  up-^n  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  cf  sixty  calendar  days  following 
the  date  ou  which  this  Act  is  approved  by 
the  President,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  shall  specify  by  Executive  order 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  except 
that -any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 3  ( a ) ,  4 1  a ) ,  and  4  ( b  i  of  this  Act  may  be 
nominated  '  and  appointed,  as  provided  in 
such  sections,  at  any  time  after  the  date 
this  Act  is  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  officers 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate 
shall  not  have  entered  upon  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  President  may 
designate  any  person  who  was  an  officer  of 
the    Housing    and    Home    Finance    Agency 


immediately  prior  to  said  effective  date  to 
act  in  such  office  until  the  office  Is  filled  as 
provided  In  this  Act  or  until  the  expiration 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  days  following 
said  effective  date,  whichever  shall  first 
occur.  While  so  acting  such  persons  shall 
recei\e  compensation  at  the  rates  provided 
by  this  Act  for  the  respective  offices  in  which 
they  act. 

Section -by-Section  Sttmmary  of  a  Bill  To 
Establish    the    Department    of    Housing 
■•  and  Urban  Development 

SHORT  title 

Section  1  provides  that  the  act  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act." 

declar.\tion  or  pitrpose 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  that  the  Congress  finds  that  estfibllsh- 
ment  of  an  executive  department  is  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  ptirpose. 

Congress  would  declare  that  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation  and  the 
health  and  living  standards  of  Its  people  re- 
quire, as  a  matter  of  national  purpose,  sound 
development  of  the  Nation's  urban  communi- 
ties and  metropolitan  areas  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  its  people  live  and  work. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose.  Congress  would 
find  that  establishment  of  an  executive  de- 
partment is  desirable  to  ( 1 )  achieve  the  best 
administration  of  the  principal  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  provide  as- 
sistance for  housing  and  for  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  communities;  (2)  assist  the 
President  in  achieving  maximum  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  activities  which  have  a  major 
effect  upon  urban,  suburban,  or  metropolitan 
development;  (3)  encourage  the  solution  of 
problems  of  housing  and  urban  development 
through  State,  county,  town,  village,  or  other 
local  and  private  action  (including  promo- 
tion of  Interstate,  regional,  and  metropolitan 
cooperation ) ;  and  ( 4 )  provide  for  full  consid- 
eration, at  the  national  level,  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  Nation's  communities 
and  their  people. 

est.\blishment  of  department — responsibil- 
rriES  OF  the  secretary 

Section  3(a)  establishes  the  Department  of 
Jlousing  and  Urban  Development  and  pro- 
vides that  It  would  be  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
Senate  confirmation. 

The  Department  would  be  administered 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  would  receive  Com- 
pensation at  the  rat«  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments. (At  present,  under  sec.  303(a) 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
the  secretaries  of  departments  receive  $35,(X)0 
per  annum.) 

Section  3(b)  directs  the  Secretary,  among 
his  other  responsibllltieE,  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  Federal  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment; to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  policies  for  fostering  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
urbin  areas:  exercise  leadership  at  the  dls- 
creton  of  the  President  in  coordinating 
Federal  activities  affecting  housing  ana 
urban  development:  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  information  (including  a  clear- 
inghouse service)  t».aid  State,  county,  town, 
village,  or  other  local  governments  in  de- 
veloping solutions  to  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan development  problems;  encourage  com- 
preliensive  planning  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  a  view  to  coordinating  Federal, 
State,  and  local  urban  development  activi- 
ties: and  to  conduct  continuing  studies  of 
housing  and  urban  development  problems. 

Section  3rc)  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
bill  shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  limit  the 
benefits  of  any  program,  function,  or  activity 


to  any  community  oi|  the  basis  of  its  pop. 
ulatlon  or  corporate  status,  except  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  by  law. 

under  secretary  and  other  officers 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
in  the  Department  an  Under  Secretary,  four 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  a  General  Counsel 
all  of  whom  wotild  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  These 
officers  would  perform  the  functions,  powers. 
and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  They 
would  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the 
under  secretaries,  assistant  secretorles,  and 
general  counsels  of  other  departments.  (At 
present,  under  sec.  303(c)  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutlve  Salary  Act  of  1964.  under  secretaries 
receive  $28,500  per  annum,  and  under  sec. 
3p3(d)  of  that  act,  assistant  secretaries  and 
g^ieral  counsels  receive  $27,000  per  annum.) 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
in  the  Department  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Assistant  Secretary  would  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  is  provided  by  law 
for  assistant  secretaries  for  administration 
of  executive  departments  ($26,000  per  an- 
num). He  would  perform  the  functions. 
powers,  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

transfers  to  department 

Section  5(a)  transfers  to  the  Secretary  all 
the  functions,  powrrs,  and  duties  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral  Housing  Administration,  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  heads  and  other 
officers  and  offices  of  those  agencies. 

Section  5(b)  transfers  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  together  with  its  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties,  to  the  Department. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Department  would  be 
vested  with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator with  regard  to  FNMA.  The  Secretary 
would  therefore  become  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  FNMA.  FNMA  would 
be  an  entity  within  the  Department,  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  owners  of  out- 
standing common  stock  issued  under  the 
FNMA  Charter  Act  would  not  be  affected 
by    the   transfer. 

Section  5(b)  would  also  repeal  language 
in  section  308  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1723),  which  was  superseded  by  a 
subsequent  provision  In  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964.  Section  308  provided 
that  the  President  of  FNMA  received  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  established  for  the 
heads  of  the  constituents  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Act  of  1964  listed  the  salary 
for  the  President  of  FNMA  separately.  Under 
the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  bill 
the  separate  listing  In  the  Salary  Act  would 
be  repealed,  and  the  President  of  FNMA 
would  be  one  of  the  six  positions  provided 
in  section  7(c)  of  the  bill  with  compensation 
at  the  annual  rate  applicable  to  level  V  cf 
the  Federal  executive  salary  schedule  pro- 
vided by  the  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964 
($26,000). 

conforming  amendments 
Section  6(a)  would  amend  section  19(d) 
( 1 )  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
place  both  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  In  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  would  be  eligible 
to  act  as  President  only  if  the  Vice  President, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  J>resldent  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  heads  of  other  execu- 
tive departments  having  precedence  over 
them  by  law  are  unable  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Sections  6(b)  and  6(c)  are  technical  pro- 
visions which  would  extend  to  the  new  De- 
partment the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
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Revised  Statutes,  except  to  the  extent  in- 
consistent with  the  bill.  Those  provisions 
deal  with  such  matters  as  departmental  va- 
cancies, regulations,  duties  of  clerks,  details 
and  employment  of  personnel,  oaths,  sub- 
penas,  and  witness  fees. 

administrative  provisions 

Section  7(a)  provides  that  all  the  person- 
nel, liabilities,  and  resources.  Including  funds, 
property,  and  records  available  In  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  by  section  5  to 
the  Department,  are  transferred  with  the  re- 
spective functions. 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  no  transfers  of 
functions  may  be  made  within  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  the  secondary  market 
operations  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  unless  the  Secretary  finds  such 
transfers  would  not  adversely  affect  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  owners  of  FNMA  com- 
mon stock. 

Section  7(c)  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  De- 
partment personnel  and  prescribe  their 
duties.  The  law  applicable  to  the  Federal 
civil  service  would  apply  to  employees  of  the 
Department.  The  Secretary  further  would 
be  authorized  to  fix  the  compensation  for 
not  more  than  six  positions  at  the  annual 
rate  applicable  to  positions  In  level  V  of  the 
Federal  executive  salary  schedule  provided 
by  the  1964  Executive  Salary  Act   ($26,000). 

Section  7(d)  permits  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  to  such  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designate  and  to  authorize  successive  re- 
delegations  of  functions  he  has  delegated. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  prescribe 
necessary  rules  and  regulations.  This  sub- 
section repeals  a  portion  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1451(c)),  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
delegate  or  redelegate  authority  to  (1)  ap- 
prove the  workable  program  of  a  locality  for 
dealing  with  its  overall  problems  of  slum  and 
blight,  (2)  certify  that  Federal  assistance  to 
urban  renewal  work  enumerated  under  sec- 
tion 101(c)  may  be  made  available  to  a 
community,  and  (3)  determine  that  the  re- 
location requirements  of  section  105(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  have  been  met. 

Section  7(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

Section  7(f)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  working  capital  fund,  similar  to 
those  In  other  departments,  for  operating 
various  common  administrative  services  in 
the  Department  such  as  supply,  messenger, 
mall,  telephone,  space,  library,  and  repro- 
duction services.  The  revolving  fund  would 
be  financed  through  appropriations,  and 
charges  against  the  agencies  and  offices  in 
the  Department  for  which  services  are 
performed. 

Section  7(g)  directs  the  Secretary  to  have 
a  Department  seal  made  and  provides  for 
judicial  notice  of  the  seal. 

ANNUAL   report 

Section  8  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

SAVj^s  provisions 

Section  9(a)  would  provide  that  no  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  officer 
whose  functions  are  transferred  by  the  bill 
would  abate  by  reason  of  the  new  act,  and 
that  such  causes  of  action  could  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  any  appro- 
priate official  of  the  new  Department. 

Section  9(b)  provides  that  any  pending 
litigation  or  other  proceeding  by  or  against 
wiy  agency  or  officer  whose  functions  are 
transferred  by  the  bill  would  not  abate  by 
reason  of  the  new  act.  and  also  provides  for 
appropriate  substitution  of  successor  parties. 


Section  9(c)  provides  that,  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  In  the  bill,  all  powers  and 
authorities  otherwise  existing  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  bill.  All  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  Issued  under  applicable  law  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue In  effect  unless  modified  or  rescinded  by 
the  Secretary  or  other  legally  authorized  offi- 
cer or  office  of  the  Department.  References 
In  other  Federal  laws  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  or  to  any  officers, 
office,  or  agency  therein,  except  the  FNMA 
and  its  officers,  would  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  Secretary.  This  subsection  also  provides 
that  the  positions  and  agencies  (HHFA,  FHA, 
and  PHA.  and  their  heads  and  officers)  trans- 
ferred under  section  5(a)  of  the  bill  would 
lapse. 

separability 

Section  10  provides  a  standard  separabil- 
ity clause. 

effectu'e  date  and  interim  appointments 
Section  11(a)  provides  that  the  act  would 
take  effect  60  days  from  the  date  of  its  ap- 
proval, or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify.  However,  in  the  interim, 
and  any  time  after  approval  of  the  act,  the 
President  could  nominate  and  the  Senate 
could  confirm  the  Department's  officers.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  could 
also  be  appointed  during  the  interim  period 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
President.  Such  officers  would  not  enter  on 
,  duty  until  the  act  takes  effect  generally. 

Section  11(b)  makes  provision  for  designa- 
tion by  the  President  of  Interim  officers,  as 
may  be  necessary,  for  a  60-day  period  Imme- 
diately after  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

Congressional  Action  Related  to  the  Pro- 
posed Establishment  of  an  ExECtrrrvE  De- 
partment, Office  or  Commission  To  Deal 
With  Problems  of  Urban  Areas 
(By  James  R.  King,  economic  analyst  in 
Regional  Development  and  Housing,  Eco- 
nomics Division,  February  26,  1965) 

introduction 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  urban  areas  in  the  United  States 
has  presented  a  major  problem  at  local,  State 
and  National  levels.  Prior  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  less  than  one-half  the  population 
lived  In  urban  areas;  today  70  percent  are 
classified  as  urban. 

Moreover,  there  tire  now  50  urban  places 
in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of 
more  than  250,000  each  as  compared  to  15  In 
1900.  These  50  urban  places  house  40  mil- 
lion people  rather  than  the  11  million  that 
resided  In  cities  of  this  size  In  1900. 

Towns  with  populations  of  between  25,000 
and  50,000  at  the  turn  of  the  centtiry  num- 
bered only  82  and  supported  only  2.8  million 
citizens;  today  14.8  million  Americans  live  In 
429  places  of  this  size. 

Small  places  of  2,500  to  5,000  have  In- 
creased from  832  In  1900  to  2,140  In  1960  and 
presently  account  for  a  population  of  7.5 
million  as  compared  to  2.9  million  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

Urbanization  has  spared  no  size  com- 
munity its  thrust.  All  have  suffered  under 
the  strain  of  an  Increasing  need  for  public 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  pop- 
ulation, usually  In  the  face  of  a  seeming 
inability  on  the  part  of  local  governments  to 
provide  a  broad  enough  tax  base  to  support 
such  an  Increase. 

State  governments.  It  is  charged,  have 
shown  little  Interest  In  assisting  local 
communities  in  their  effort  to  provide 
public  Improvements  In  their  Jurisdictions. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  petitioned  to  play  an  Increasing  role 
In  the  provision  of  funds  and  services  to 
local  communities. 

These  developments  have  led,  since  1954, 
to  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  some 
Members    of    Congress    and    other    Interest 


groups  and  individuals  In  the  establishment 
of  some  type  of  executive  department,  office, 
or  commission  to  deal  specifically  with  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas. 

This  report  constitutes  a  chronological 
outline  of  the  legislation,  hearings  and 
Presidential  messages  that  have  gone  to 
make  up  the  body  of  congressional  activity 
concerning  this  concept.  Two  appendixes 
have  been  Included  at  the  end  of  the  discus- 
sion: (1)  A  complete  list  of  eOI  bills  related 
to  the  creation  of  a  department,  office,  or 
commission  on  urban  affairs,  and  (2)  a  brief 
bibliography  including  all  references  cited 
in  this  report. 

This  report  is  based  In  part  on  three  prior 
Legislative  Reference  Service  reports:  Hilda 
M.  James,  "History  of  Congressional  and  Re- 
lated Activities  Concerned  With  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
1961";  Erin  M.  Woodall,  "A  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and -Housing : 
Summary  and  Selected  Statements  Pro  and 
Con,  1962";  and  Richard  S.  Greene,  "Legis- 
lation Proposing  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  1963." 

EVENTS    PRIOR     TO     1954 

Connery  and  Leach,  in  their  1960  publica- 
tion, "The  Federal  Government  and  Metro- 
politan Areas,"  Indicate  that  Interest  In  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Municipalities  dates 
back  to  at  least  1912.  In  that  year  Philip 
Kates  suggested  such  a  Department  as  pri- 
marily a  study  group  to  investigate  all 
aspects  of  urban  living  and  make  their 
findings  available  to  local  authorities. 

Kates'  proposal,  which  appeared  In  Ameri- 
can City,*  Interested  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
replied  In  a  letter  printed  in  the  same  pub- 
lication to  the  effect  that  he  would  like  to 
discuss  the  proposal  with  Kates. 

Nothing  developed,  however,  and  Connery 
and  Leach  cite  a  1919  proposal  by  Harlean 
James  for  a  Department  of  Civic  Economy 
as  the  next  major  effort  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  urban  affairs.  As  with 
the  Kates'  idea,  James'  Department  would 
primarily  conduct  studies  and  experiments 
making  its  findings  available  to  city  and 
hamlet  alike. 

James'  proposal  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  Kates.  The  New  Deal  era  brought 
the  next  significant  development  with  the 
advocacy  of  a  "voice  for  the  cities"  by 
Charles  E.  Merriam  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  in  1934.  Merriam,  at  that  time,  did 
not  spell  out  his  proposal  as  to  form,  but 
by  1942  he  was  committed  to  a  separate 
administrative  agency  In  Washington  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  growing  tirban  popu- 
lation. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  according  to 
Connery  and  Leach  (p.  168),  Nathaniel  S. 
Keith  proposed  in  an  unpublished  manu- 
script, a  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment which  In  his  words  would  "give  the 
needed  structure  to  the  Federal  Interest  In 
this  field  and  provide  Cabinet-level  policy 
coordination  for  all  Federal  activities  with 
an  impact  on  community  developmental 
problems." 

Although  further  research  might  uncover 
other  examples,  and  perhaps  some  variation 
in  proposals,  the  analysis  by  Connery  and 
Leach  serves  to  point  up  the  trend  In 
thought.  Apparently  the  Increase  In  Federal 
aid  to  local  commtmlties  has  shifted  the 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  department  from 
a  study  or  Information  agency,  as  suggested 
by  Kates  and  James,  to  a  body  representing 
the  urban  population,  as  suggest€d  by  Mer- 
riam, smd  finally  to  Keith's  proposal  which 
emphasized  coordination  of  Federal  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  since 
1954  usually  reflect  scHne  combination  of  all 


>  Philip  Kates,  "A  National  Department  of 
Municipalities.  American  CJty,"  January 
1912,  p.  405-407.  j 
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three  concepts.  The  need  for  continued 
study  of  urban  problems,  representation  of 
the  growing  iirban  population,  and  coordi- 
nation 'of  Federal  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities are  included,  with  varying  degrees 
of  emphasis,  in  most  arguments  for  creation 
of  an  arm  of  the  President  to  deal  with 
urban  problems. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    1934-61 

Beginning  with  the  83d  Congress,  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Urbiculture  or  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs have  been  submitted  to  each  Congress. 
As  already  noted,  the  major  purposes  of  these 
proposals  have  been  ( 1 )  to  study  urban  prob- 
lems and  make  the  Information  obtained 
available  to  local  communities,  (2)  to  give 
the  urban  population  representation  at  the 
Cabinet  level  equal  to  that  offered  the  rural 
population  by  the  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  (3)  to  achieve  some  degree  of  co- 
ordination in  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams related  to  urban  affairs,  f 

Mr.  J.  Arthttr  Younger,  a  Representative 
from  Calilfomia,  introduced  the  first  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Urbiculture  in  1954  (H.R.  100032.  83d 
Cong.).  No  action  was  taken  on,  this  bill. 
During  1955,  however,  hearings  were  held  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  a  similar  bill  submitted  by  Repre- 
sentative Younger  (H.R.  1864,  84th  Cong.). 

HH.  1864  was  primarily  educational  in 
purpose  and  sought  as  its  analogy  the  work 
of  the  county  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was 
stated  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  many  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  the  people 
of  the  United  States  grow  out  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  proper 
techniques  in  utilization  of  urban  land;  and 
that  there  is  a  corresponding  national  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  the  science  of  urbi- 
culture. Recognizing  the  invaluable  contri- 
bution made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  promoting  increasingly  eflBcient  use  of 
farmlands,  the  Congress  enacts  this  act  in 
order  to  provide  a  corresponding  executive 
department  to  develop  methods  of  dealing 
with  pressing  social,  economic,  and  civic 
problems  growing  out  of  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  using  and  develop- 
ing urban  lands,  and  to  make  these  methods 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  suitable  educational  programs."  - 

The  act  would  have  created  a  Secretary  of 
Urbiculture  and  transferred  to  him  the  func- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Federal  Hoiasing  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner. In  addition,  the  act  would  have 
transferred  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
and  the  National  Housing  Council  to  the  new 
department. => 

The  hearings  attracted  little  Interest  with 
only  seven  witnesses,  including  Representa- 
tive YoxTNGER,  appearing  to  testify.  Letters 
were  received  from  five  other  sources. 

Acceptance  of  the  concept  of  a  Department 
of  Urbiculture  *was  uniform  throughout  the 
hearings,  but,  friendly  criticism  developed 
over  the  scope  of  the  propoasl. 

Albert  B.  Cole.  Administrator  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  testified  that 
his  agency,  while  receptive  to  the  idea  im- 
plicit in  the  bill  was  forced  to  oppose  its 
passage  because  of  the  lack  of  clarification 
as  to  what  areas  of  Federal  activity  the  pro- 
posed Department  would  actually  cover.  My. 
Cole  said:  "So,  what  I  am  saying  is  this:  We 
really  are  in  favor  of  this  committee  exam- 
ining  this   program.     We   think   it    is    very 


» U.S.  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  "Creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urbiculture."  hearings,  84th  Cong., 
1st  sess..  p.  1. 

» Ibid.  p.  2. 


important.  Frankly,  we  look  with  favor 
upon  the  idea  if  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  develop  a  plan  which  would 
be  acceptable.  We  think  it  is  growing  In 
importance  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can 
no  longer  Ignore  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  together  in  a  coordi- 
nated program  all  of  the  programs  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  upon  urban 
living.  Therefore,  while  we  do  not  approve 
the  enactment  of  this  present  bill,  we  are 
highly  complimentary  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  approach,  and  would  like  to 
work  with  you  to  develop  ideas  which  I  have 
Just  barely  touched  upon  this  morning — a 
"bare  bones'  approach,  so  to  speak."  * 

Testimony  from  Percy  Rappaport.  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
disclosed  an  attitude  similar  to  that  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Mr. 
Rappaport  stated  that,  although  his  Bureau 
opposed  the  Younger  bill: 

"In  taking  such  a  position,  the  Bureau  is 
In  no  sense  opposed  to  the  general  objectives 
of  the  bill  as  we  understand  them.  From 
my  reading  of  the  bill,  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  purpose  Is  to  create  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  which,  with 
respect  to  those  people  who  live  in  cities  and 
towns,  would  have  the  same  enormously 
helpful  role  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  had  in  relation  to  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation. 

"In  drawing  such  a  parallel,  however,  as 
the  bill  does  in  section  2,  the  result  is  to  pre- 
scribe a  role  for  the  proposed  Department  of 
Urbiculture  which  would  be  far  too  limited 
and  restricted.  Section  2  provides  only  for 
a  department  which  would  undertake  re- 
search in  the  development  of  methods  for 
dealing  with  urban  land  problems  and  which 
could  make  these  methods  available  to  the 
people  only  through  suitable  educational 
programs. 

"In  contrast,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency — whose  functions  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  department — is  al- 
ready- engaged  in  action  programs  of  a  wide 
variety  and  scope.  These  programs  affect  the 
home-finance  institutions,  the  home-build- 
ing industry,  the  States  and  the  cities  and 
the  Individual  renter  or  home  purchaser.  In 
other  words,  the  present  activities  of  the 
Government,  which  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4(b)  of  the  proposed  bill  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  department,  have  al- 
ready gone  far  beyond  the  types  of  programs 
outlined  In  section  2  of  the  bill. 

"It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  believes  that  H.R.  1864  does 
not  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  considering 
the  establishment  of  an  11th  executive 
department."* 

Both  Cole  and  Rappaport.  in  answer  to 
direct  questions,  stated  that  they  felt  the 
bill  to  be  too  restrictive.^ 

Representatives  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference.  American  Institute  of  Planners. 
American  Municipal  Association,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials  either  gave  testimony  or 
sent  letters  In  support  of  H.R.  1864.  Each 
indicated  that  Its  support  was  primarily  for 
the  concept  of  creating  a  Department  to 
deal  with  urban  problems  and  little  testi- 
mony dealing  specifically  with  the  Younger 
bill  was  given  by  these  associations.  All 
made  some  reference  to  expanding  the  scope 
of  the  proposal  but  there  was  no  clear  con- 
sensus as  to  what  the  scope  should  be. 

H.R.  1864  was  not  reported,  but  it  did  rep- 
resent the  beglrming  of  a  long  line  of  legis- 
lative proposals  of  a  similar  nature  which 
extends  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, two  bills  were  introduced  proposing 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 


« Ibid.  p.  21. 
» Ibid.  p.  25. 
•  Ibid.  p.  22, 25. 


Urban  Affairs  (8.  3159,  Mr.  Lehman;  and 
H.R.  10295,  Mr.  Davidson).  These  bills  died 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  same  fate  was  sustained  by  H.R.  1019, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Younger  during  the  ijt 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  and  S.  2159,  In- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
others),  during  the  same  session.  No  pro- 
posals for  a  Federal  Department  were  made 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
but  Mr.  Ostertag  Introduced  a  bill  proposing 
a  temporary  commission  on  metropolitan 
problems. 

Hearings  were  again  held  in  1959  when  11 
bills  were  introduced  to  establish  some  kind 
of  executive  body  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  urban  programs 

H.R.  781  (GRIFFITHS);  H.R.  2423  (Rains); 
and  H.R.  4481  (Addonlzlo)  sought  to  estab^ 
lish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  Repre- 
sentative Younger  continued  to  propose  a 
Department  of  Urbiculture  (H.R.  984)  and 
gained  the  support  of  Senator  Keating  (s. 
2397),  and  Representative  Bennett  of  Flor- 
ida (H.R.  9259),  for  this  approach. 

Representative  Ostertag  again  introduced 
a  bill  to  create  a  Commission  on  Metropoli- 
tan Problems  (H.R.  2416).  This  time  four 
other  measures  were  Introduced  to  the  same 
effect:  S.  1431  (Clark);  H.R.  7282  (Bent- 
ley);  H.R.  7378  (Granahan);  and  H.R.  7465 
(Fascell). 

All  House  bills  were  given  a  hearing  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  June  and  July  of 
1959,  with  the  exception  of  H.R.  9259  which 
was  Introduced  after  the  hearings  were  held. 
Interest  centered  primarily  pn  the  creation  of 
a  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Problems  and 
H.R.  7465  (Fascell)  was  favorably  reported 
with  amendments  August  18. 1959. 

The  two  Senate  bills  received  a  hearing  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clark  proposal  (S.  1431)  to  cre- 
ate a  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Problems 
was  reported  September  2,  1959.  As  In  the 
House,  attention  during  the  Senate  hearings 
was  primarily  directed  at  the  Commission 
proposal  with  the  Department  concept  re- 
ceiving less  attention. 

Although  the  House  and  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  to  create  a  new  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Problems  differed  In  several 
structural  aspects,  the  basic  purpose  and 
function  of  the  proposed  Commission  was 
the  same  in  each.  The  following  excerpts 
from  the  Senate  and  House  Reports  respec- 
tively point  out  some  of  the  similarities  and 
differences : 

"purpose 

"S.  1431,  introduced  by  Senator  Clark. 
would  establish  a  temporary  bipartisan  Com- 
mission composed  of  18  members  to  make  a 
'full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  Federal  policies  and  programs  relating  to 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  Nation's 
metropolitan  areas'  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining— 

"1.  The  present  and  prospective  needs  of 
the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas: 

"2.  The  capabilities  of  the  different  levels 
of  government  to  meet  such  needs; 

"3.  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  assisting  metropolitan  areas  In 
meeting  such  needs; 

"4.  Means  for  improving  the  coordination 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

"Six  members  of  the  Commission  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Senate,  six  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (four  from  the  majority  and 
two  from  the  minority  In  each  case) ,  and  six 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  heads  of  two 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  two  Gov- 
ernors   (one   from   each    party),    and  two 
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mavors  (one  from  each  party).  The  Com- 
mlMlon  would  submit  Its  final  report,  in- 
cluding recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1, 
1961,  and  cease  to  exist  6  months  after  sub- 
mlfislon  of  its  report.' 

"PURPOSE 

"The  purpose  of  H.R.  7465,  as  amended.  Is 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Problems  and  Urban  Development  which 
shall  study  and  Investigate  the  problems  of 
municipalities  and  metropolitan  expansion, 
witli  special  reference  to  the  need.  In  terms 
of  adequate  governmental  structures,  to  es- 
tablish sound  revenue  policies  as  related  to 
State  and  National  revenue  policies,  and  to 
determine  the  services  which  such  govern- 
mental structures  should  provide. 

"It  shall  also  study  existing  and  developing 
efforts  to  cope  with  municipal  and  metro- 
politan problems  including  Federal  policies 
and  programs  and  any  need  for  improved 
coordination  thereof.  It  shall  formulate 
findings  and  recommendations  'as  to  neces- 
sary and  desirable  steps  to  be  initiated  at 
the  National,  State,  and  local  levels,  to  In- 
sure sound  and  orderly  metropolitan  growth 
within  the  framework  of  our  traditional  pat- 
terns of  responsibility  and  control."  The 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  15  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall 
submit  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
within  18  months.  The  Commission  will  be 
authorized  to  hold  hearings,  will  be  given  the 
power  of  subpena,  and  may  request  informa- 
tion from  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government."* 

The  House  did  not  act  on  H.R.  7465,  but 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1431  with  amendments 
on  September  10,  1959.  No  action  was  taken 
in  the  House,  however,  and  the  measure 
died. 

During  this  same  pericxi  of  time  a  related 
bill  was  being  considered  by  Congress.  In  its 
minority  views  on  H.R.  7465,  several  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
urban  problems  being  considered  were  inter- 
governmental In  nature  and  should  fall  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  proposed  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations which  would  be  set  up  by  H.R.  6904. 
This  bill  had  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Aug\ist  17, 
1959. 

The  minority  reasoned  that — 

"If  the  undersigned  have  misinterpreted 
the  purport  of  H.R.  7465  and  If  the  problems 
of  municipalities  and  metropolitan  expansion 
contemplated  here  are  intragovernmental 
rather  than  Intergovernmental,  then  the  bill 
would  have  the  Federal  Government  intrude 
in  areas  of  local  and  State  Jurisdiction  and 
encourage  further  dependence  on  the  Cen- 
tral Government. 

"The  undersigned  are  basically  opposed  to 
expansion  of  Federal  authority  and  activities, 
especially  with  reference  to  those  functions 
which  should  and  can  be  performed  by  the 
States  and  municipalities.  But  we  believe 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  should  be 
of  assistance  from  the  perspective  of  its  prop- 
er role  in  Federal-local  relationships.  For 
that  reason,  we  favored  H.R.  6904  and  believe 
Federal  advice  and  assistance  can  and  should 
be  provided   with   respect   to   metropolitan 


'U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  "Providing  for  the 
Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Metropoli- 
tan Problems,"  S.  Rept.  881,  86th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  p.  1. 

*  U.S.  Congress,  Hotise,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  "Establishing  a  Com- 
mission on  Metropolitan  Problems  and  Ur- 
ban Development,"  H.  Rept.  940,  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  p.  4 


problems  through  the  Commission  that  bill 
creates. 

"Creating  two  commissions  simultaneous- 
ly, with  duplicating  and  overlapping  func- 
tions, will  not  only  be  costly  and  confusing 
but  may  well  lead  either  to  divergent  views 
and  incompatible  conclusions  or  to  delay  and 
inactivity  because  of  the  necessity  of  coordi- 
nation and  consultation  to  avoid  cohfilct. 

"In  any  event,  the  undersigned  cannot  es- 
pouse both  a  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  as  contemplated  by  HJR. 
6904  and  a  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Problems  and  Urban  Development  as  con- 
templated by  H.R.  7465. 

"Clare  E.  Hoffman. 

"R.  Walter  RiehlmaN. 

"George  Meaoer. 

"Clarence  J.  Brown. 

"Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

"Joe  Holt. 

"Robert  P.  Griffin. 

"George  M.  Wallhauser. 

"Jessica  McC.  Weis. 

"Odin  Langen. 

"Robert  R.  Barry."  " 

H.R.  6904  fared  better  than  either  the 
House  or  Senate  measure  to  create  a  Com- 
mission on  Metropolitan  Problems  and  after 
Joint  committee  hearings  was  reported  (July 
31,  1959) ,  went  to  conference,  and  was  signed 
as  Public  Law  380  on  September  24,  1959. 
The  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  evidently  put  a  damper 
on  subsequent  initiative  for  this  approach  to 
metropolitan  problems.  A  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Problems  has  not  been  legisla- 
tively proposed  since  1959.  On  the  other 
hand  either  a  department  or  office  has  been 
proposed  in  every  subsequent  session. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
three  bills  HR.  11918  (Lindsat):  H.R.  12508 
(Halpebn);    and    H.R.    13024    (Santangelo) 
were  Introduced  In  suport  of  a  Department 
of   Urlj^n   Affairs,   but   no   action   followed. 
Another  measure,  S.  3292  (Clark  and  others) 
would    have    established    a    Department   of 
Housing  and  Metropolitan  Affairs.    This  bill 
was  referred  t    the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  where  hearings  were  held 
by   the   Subcommittee   on  Housing  as  part 
of  its  regular  hearings  on  housing  legisla- 
tion in  1960.    Moreover,  S.  3292  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee  on  June  16,  1960. 
In   commenting  on   the   growing   support 
for  such  a  department,  the  committee  noted 
that:  "Twenty-two  years  ago.  the  President's 
Committee   on  Administrative  Management 
called  attention  to  the  needs  of  urban  com- 
munities and  urged  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  assume  future  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
In  1942.  Charles  E.  Merrlam  called  for  a  De- 
partment of  Urbanlsm  within   the  Federal 
Government    during    a    conference    on    this 
subject  at  Harvard  University.     Eight  years 
ago,  the  National  Housing  Conference  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.' In  subsequent  years,  this  recommen- 
dation has  been  supported  by  the  American 
Municipal    Association,    representing    more 
"^than  12.000  cities  In  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  representing  more 
than   315   cities   in    the   United   States,    the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing &  Redevelopment  OflBcials,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials."  '° 

Opposition  to  such  a  department,  how- 
ever, was  also  evident  in  the  1960  hearings. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  sub- 
mitted opinions  opposing  S.  3292.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  objected  on  grounds  that 


the  newly  created  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  other  previoxisly 
existing  Federal  agencies  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  metropolitan  problems 
and  coordination  of  Federal  programs  to  as- 
sist urban  areas.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
objected  to  the  lack  of  specified  functions 
that  the  new  Department  would  perform." 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
on  the  other  hand,  concurred  In  the  idea 
that  a  department  should  be  established 
but  opposed  S.  3292  on  other  grounds.  The 
Administrator,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
chairman  stated  as  follows:  "The  objections, 
which  I  see  in  S.  3292,  relate  only  to  the 
timing  and  the  method  of  approach."" 
The  Administrator  felt  that  the  subject  of 
creating  a  new  department  was  a  long-term 
proposition  which  could  be  dealt  with  at  any 
time.  Furthermore,  he  Insisted  that  the 
proper  method  of  creating  a  new  department 
was  by  Presidential  reorganization  as  au- 
thorized under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949." 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  Department 
was  also  recorded  in  the  statements  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards," 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce." Both  organizations  felt  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  department  would  tend 
to  institutionalize  Federal  aid  to  local  com- 
munities. 

S.  3292  was  passed  over  on  June  18,  1960, 
and  June  28,  1960,  and  died  on  the  calendar. 
The  period  1954-61  was  thus  one  of  evo- 
lution from  the  original  Introduction  of  the 
concept  of  a  Department  of  Urbiculture  to 
study  metropolitan  problems  to  the  more 
specific  function  of  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  implicit  in  S.  3292. 
The  study  function,  although  still  con- 
sidered to  be  very  much  a  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  proposed  Department,  was,  at 
least  temporarily,  sidetracked  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  In  1959 

By  the  beginning  of  1961,  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  metropolitan  problems  had  been 
held  twice  In  the  Senate  (1959  and  1960), 
and  twice  In  the  House  (1954  and  1959). 
No  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  1954  hear- 
ings, but  the  1959  hearings  produced  two 
favorably  reported  measures  (H.R.  7465  and 
S.  1431)  to  create  a  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Problems,  and  following  the  1960 
hearings,  the  Senate  committee  reported 
favorably  on  a  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  (S. 
3292 ) .  None,  however,  were  acted  on  in 
both  Houses  and  only  S.  1431  came  to  a 
vote  in  either  House. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION,    1961-62 

On  January  30,  1961,  the  administration 
started  an  Intensive  campaign  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  that 
(  carried  over  into  1962.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  on  that  day.  President  Ken- 
nedy said:  "Our  national  household  Is  clut- 
tered with  unfinished  and  neglected  tasks. 
Our  cities  are  being  engulfed  in  squalor. 
Twelve  long  years  after  Congress  declared 
our  goal  to  be  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
environment  for  every  American  family,  we 
still  have  25  million  Americans  living  in  sub- 
standard homes.  A  new  housing  program 
under  a  new  Housing  and  Urban  Affsdrs 
Department  will  be  needed  this  year." 

On  March  9,  1961,  President  Kennedy  again 
called  for  such  a  department.    In  his  hous- 
ing message  of  that  date  the  President  said: 
"Urban  and  suburban  areas  now  contain 
Ahe  overwhelming  majority  of  our  popula- 
'  tlon,  and  a  preponderance  of  our  Industrial, 


»Ibld.,  p.  21,  22. 

"U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  "Department  of 
Housing  and  Metropolitan  Affairs,"  S.  Rept. 
1607,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  5. 


»iU.S.    Congress.    Housing    legislation    of 
1960.  hearings.  86th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  p.  73. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  328. 
^Ubld..  p.  1029. 
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commercial,  and  educational  resources.  The 
programs  outlined  above,  as  well  as  existing 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
^  grams,  deserve  the  best  possible  admlnlstra- 
-,  tlve  efficiency,  stature,  and  role  In  the 
councils  of  the  Federal  Government.  An 
awareness  of  these  problems  and  programs 
should  be  constantly  brought  to  the  Cabinet 
table,  and  coordinated  leadership  provided 
for  functions  related  to  urban  affairs  but 
appropriately  performed  by  a  variety  of 
departments  and  agencies. 

"I  therefore  recommend — and  shall  shortly 
offer  a  suggested  proposal  for — the  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  of  a  new. 
Cabinet-rank  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs." 

This  request  was  formalized  on  April  18, 
1961,  when  President  Kennedy  sent  Congress 
draft  legislation  to  carry  out  his  recommen- 
dations. H.R.  6433  (Fascell),  and  S.  1633 
(Clark)  were  introduced  as  the  administra- 
tion bills. 

By  this  time,  however.  13  other  Members 
had  introduced  similar  bills  and  2  more 
bills  were  introduced  on  April  20.  This 
made  a  total  of  17  measures  to  create  some 
kind  of  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Urbiculture,  or  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  introduced  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Though  differing  in  title,  all  the  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  1st  session  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  Cabinet-level  department  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  urban  areas. 

Hearings  were  held  on  HJl.  6433  In  late 
May  and  early  June  of  1961  by  a  subcorii- 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Hotise,i°  and  S.  1633,  along 
with  S.  289  (Keating).  S.  375  (Hahtke). 
S.  609  (Bush),  were  considered  In  late  June 
of  the  same  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Organi- 
zations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations   of   the  Senate.i' 

Although"  differing  materially  in  their 
wording  and  content,  all  four  bills  considered 
in  the  Senate  and  the  one  House  measure 
taken  up.  had  in  common  the  creation  of  a 
new  department  headed  by  a  Secretary,  and 
all  bills  visualized  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Department,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Keating  propoeal,  which  left  the  trans- 
fer of  existing  agencies  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President. 

In  varying  degrees  of  emphasis,  all  five 
bills  listed  the  functions  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment as  the  study  of  housing  and  develop- 
ment problems,  policy  recommendation  to 
the  President,  technical  assistance,  and  coor- 
dination of  Federal  activities. 

During  the  hearings  many  former  friends 
of  the  proposed  Department  joined  new 
friends  in  advocating  its  creation. 

Leading  organizations  supporting  the  pro- 
posals for  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
in  1961  included:  The  American  Municipal 
Association;  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors; 
Amsricans  for  Democratic  Action;  American 
Institute  of  Planners;  American  Veterans' 
Committee;  National  Housing  Conference; 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials;  AFL-CIO;  National 
Urban  League;  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects; Florida  League  of  Municipalities;  Ala- 
fbama  League  of  Municipalities;  National 
Association    of   Mutual    Savings    Banks. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Department  was  to 
coordinate  and  expedite  planning  and  ac- 
tivity under  the  existing  Housing  and  Home 


'•  U.S.  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  "Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing,"  hearings,  87th  Cong., 
1st  sess. 

'•  U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  "Establish  a  Department 
of   Urban    Affairs    and    Housing,"    hearlnes 
87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Finance    Agency    which    now   cover   a    wide 
range  of  diverse  but  closely  interrelated  ac- 
tivities.    These     programs     Include    among 
others:    liLsurance   of  mortgages   and   loans 
on  new  and  existing  housing;  financial  assist- 
ance for  low-income  housing;  financial  aids 
to  communities  for  comprehensive  local  pian- 
nmg,  slum  clearance,  and  renewal  of  urban 
areas;  advances  and  loans  for  the  planning 
and  construction  of  needed  public  facilities; 
loans  to  meet  increasing  needs  for  college 
and   university   housing;    and    financial  aid 
for  critical  mass  transportation  problems  In 
urban   areas.     The   proponents  of   the  new 
Department  argued  that  it  would  help  pool 
our  national  resources  for  urban   research, 
planning,  and  programs  and  thereby  facili- 
tate the  solution  of  vital  urban  problems 
The  advocates  of  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment   of   Urban    Affairs    and    Housing    also 
asserted  that  the  Increase  in  the  size,  scope 
complexity,    and    national    significance    of 
tu-ban    problems    which    accompanied    the 
transformation  of  our  Nation  from  a  rural 
society  to. a  predominantly  urban  one  war- 
rants the  creation  of  a  Federal  Department 
of  equal  rank  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   which    deals    primarily    with   rural 
problems. 

Along  with  both  new  and  old  friends 
testimony  was  heard  by  several  old  and  new 
opponents  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet 
level  department  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems. 

Those  opposed  to  an  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  Department  expressed  the  view  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  executive  depart- 
ment presupposed  a  permanent  and  expand- 
ing Federal  role  in  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal and  gives  the  status  which  distorts 
the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  area.  In  their  opinion,  addition  of 
another  Federal  department  would  tend  to 
undermine  historic  Federal,  State,  and  local 
relationships  by  opening  up  a  direct  avenue 
of  approach  for  the  extension  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  municipal  offlciaOs 
which  will  bypass  the  States. 

The  opponents  also  pointed  out  that  the 
new  Department  could  not  achieve  its  stated 
goal  of  coordinating  all  Federal  activities 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  urban  affairs 
since  the  proposed  Department  would  not 
include  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
arid  the  housing  program  of  the  Veterans- 
Administration,  which  together  account  for 
over  half  of  the  financial  support  of  private 
housing  m  the  United  States. 

Statements  In  opposition  to  the  proposals 
for  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  also  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  urban  areas,  such  as 
airport  and  highway  construction,  are  not 
peculiar  to  urban  areas,  making  it  impossible 
to  Coordinate  all  the  Federal  activities  related 
to  urban  areas  in  a  Federal  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

Major  organized  opposition  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  came 
from  the  following  organizations:  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
the  U.S.>  Chamber  of  Commerce;  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers;  The 
National  Association  of  County  Officials; 
Council  of  State  Governments;  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation;  The  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

The  Hou.<;ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
did  not  testify  at  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate hearings,  but  David  E.  Bell,  then  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  appeared  at 
both  hearings  In  favor,  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment. 

During  the  House  hearings  Bell  stated  the 
position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
follows:  "Thus,  an  executlvp  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  is  clearly 
needed,  first,  to  provide  the  most  effective  ad- 
ministrative framework  for  strengthening 
coordination  and  providing  effective  leader- 
ship In  urban  development,  and,  second,  to 
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recognize  the   growing  significance,  masm 
tude,  and  permanence  of  current  proiWAmi 
administered    by    the    Housing    and   HoT 
Finance  Agency."  "  ™* 

Bell  also  emphasized  that  the  new  D» 
partment  would  consider  the  problem«  nl 
small  towns  as  well  as  large  metropolitan 
areas.  In  response  to  a  question  regard^* 
the  large  portion  of  his  testimony  devote 
to  small  areas.  Bell  Indicated  that  "in  om 
Judgment  the  smaller  areas  have  a  most 
Important  stake,  essentially  a  larger  stZ 
than  the  bigger  areas.  In  the  passage  of  a  bin 
of  this  kind."  '»  b^  ui  a  oiu 

On  August  28,  1961,  the  House  reported  a 
clean  bill  (H.R.  8429),"  and  on  SeptemS  S 
the  Senate  reported  an  amended  version  of 
S.  1633  a  identical  to  the  clean  bill  reported 
In  this  House  a  few  days  before. 

As  reported,  the  two  measures  differed 
from  the  draft  legislation  sent  to  Congress 
by  President  Kennedy  in  two  respects-  (n 
the  FHA  retained  its  independent  statu 
within  the  new  Department  and  was  not 
dissolved  as  originally  requested,  and  (2)  a 
language  change  was  made  to  define  an 
urban  area  as  a  city  or  township  of  anv 
size.  Incorporated  or  unincorporated  thm 
Insuring  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  new 
Department  would  extend  to  small  as  well  as 
large  areas. 

Minority  reports  were  filed  In  both  Houses 
with  opposition  centering  on  the  suspended 
direct  relationship  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  large  metropolitan  areas  were  try- 
ing to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis,  lareeiv 
bypassing  State  governments. 

In  commenting  on  S.  1663,  the  Senate 
minority  stated  that:  "Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  not  encourage  the  Initiative 
of  States  or  of  cities,  but  will  violate  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  system,  usurp  au- 
thority vested  In  State  governments,  crumble 
the  walls  of  self-determination,  demolish  lo- 
cal leadership,  and  build  ever  higher  the 
stronghold  of  Central  Government  "  -^ 

On  the  House  side,  the  minority  report  on 
HJi.  8429  stated  the  position  that: 

"If  the  State  and  local  governments  are 
to  be  done  away  with  as  vestigial  remnants 
of  an  outmoded  system,  let  It  be  stated 
clearly  so  that  those  concerned  are  aware 
of  the  real  issue  and  not  deluded  with  the 
housing  camouflage.  There  is  more  Involved 
here  than  conferring  Cabinet  status  on  the 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  The  preservation  of  our 
Federal  system  of  government  is  Involved."  » 
Additional  minority  opposition  was  based, 
among  other  things,  on  the  unnecessary 
proliferation  of  departments  of  Cabinet  rank, 
the  lack  of  small  town  support,  and  the  lack 
of  administrative  necessity  since  no  new  pro- 
grams were  proposed. 

Neither  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate  bill 
reached  the  floor  in  1961.  Both  measures 
7n^^  parried  over  into  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

On  January  24,  1962,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  refused  to  grant  a  rule  for  floor 
action  on  H.R.  8429.  Six  days  later  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  submitted  to  Congress  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1962,  creating  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of   Urban   Affairs 


"  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

'»Ibld.,  p.  51-52. 

=»  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  "Establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Other  Purposes," 
H.  Rept.  1053,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

=^U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  "The  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs,"  S.  Rept.  879,  87th  Cong., 
1st  sess. 

--  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

^  U.S.  Congress,  House.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  "Establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Other  Purposes," 
H.  Rept.  1053,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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and  Housing.^*  The  plan  was  submitted 
under  the  terms  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  which  authorized  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  plans  to  reorganize  Gov- 
ernment agencies  through  transfer,  abolition 
or  consolidation  of  agency  functions. 

Reorganization  plans  under  the  1949  act 
take  effect  automatically  within  60  days  un- 
less disapproved  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
in  either  House  and  are  not  subject  to 
amendment. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President's 
Eeorganization  Plan  No.  1  was  transmitted 
to  Congress,  House  Resolution  530  (Meader) 
was  introduced  In  the  House  and  on  January 
31,  S.  Res.  288  (McGee)  was  introduced  In 
the  Senate.  Both  resolutions  disapproved 
the  plan. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations held  hearings  on  Reorganization 
Flan  No.  1  of  1962,  February  6-8  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions held  hearings  February  14-16.  Major 
witnesses  for  and  against  the  plan  were 
virtually  the  same  as  those  appearing  be- 
fore the  respective  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees during  the  1961  hearings.  No  major 
witness  expressed  a  charige  of  position  from 
that  taken  the  year  before.  Thus,  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment also  ran  much  the  same  as  those  of 
1961. 

On  February  15,  1962,  one  week  after  the 
close  of  its  hearings,  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  reported  House 
Resolution  530  unfavorably,  which  meant 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  favored 
the  President's  plan  rather  than  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

A  minority  report  was  filed  opposing  the 
plan  (favoring  H.  Res.  530)  on  the  grounds 
that  "Reorganization  Plan  No. .  1  is  prema- 
ture, unnecessary,  will  not  accomplish  what 
its  proponents  represent,  aiid  is  contrary  to 
sound  principles  of  governmental  organiza- 
tions." -^ 

It  was  announced  that  House  Resolution 
530  would  be  considered  In  the  House  on 
February  21.  This  prompted  the  Senate  lead- 
ership to  ask  for  a  discharge  petition  on 
Senate  Resolution  288  which  had  not  been 
reported  in  the  Senate.  On  February  20,  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  288  was  de- 
feated on  a  58  to  42  rollcall  vote. 

As  anticipated,  the  House  took  up  House 
Resolution  530  on  February  21  and  adopted 
It  by  a  264  to  150  rollcall  vote.  This  vote 
put  an  end  to  consideration  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  In  the  87th  Congress. 

While  the  major  activity  in  the  second 
session  cf  the  87th  Congress  centered  on  the 
President's  reorganization  proposal.  Individ- 
ual Members  continued  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  effect  a  change  in  the  Federal  struc- 
ture for  dealing  with  metropolitan  or  urban 
problems. 

Seven  bills  were  introduced  in  1962:  five 
would  have  created  an  Office  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, one  an  Office  of  State  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  one  a  Department  of  Federal- 
State-Urban  Affairs.  No  action  was  taken 
on  any  of  these  proposals,  but  the  Idea  of  an 
office  as  opposed  to  a  department  represented 
a  new  approach,  as  did  the  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Federal-State-Urban  Affairs. 

The  proposed  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  or  Of- 
fice of  State  and  Urban  Affairs  would  study 
tirban  problems,  advise  the  President,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 


•*  U.S.  Congress,  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  "Reorganization 
Plan   No.    1    of    1962." 

'^U.S.  Congress,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  "Approving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1963."  H.  Rept.  1360,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  39. 


The  proposal  for  a  Department  of  Pederal- 
State-Urban  Affairs  In  addition  to  placing 
formal  consideration  of  the  traditional  In- 
tergovernmental relations  both  In  its  title 
and  Its  statement  of  purpose,  would  transfer 
all  fimctlons  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to  the  new  De- 
partment. Other  transfers  to  the  new  De- 
partment are  the  ones  Included  In  former 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  bills. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIVITT     SINCE     1962 

President  Kennedy  made  no  mention  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  at  the  outset  of  the  88th 
Congress  In  January  1963.  No  draft  legisla- 
tion was  submitted,  nor  were  any  bills  intro- 
duced In  the  name  of  the  administration. 
The  need  for  a  new  department  was  men- 
tioned, however.  In  the  President's  budget 
message  of  January  17,  1963.  \ 

Lack  of  executive  Initiative  did  not  prevent 
continued  congressional  Interest  In  such  a 
department  from  being  expressed  by  Individ- 
ual Members,  however. 

Eight  House  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress:  five  for  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  one  for  a  De- 
partment of  Urbiculture,  one  for  an  Office  of 
State  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  one  for  an  Office 
of  Community  Affairs.  No  Senate  measures 
were  offered,  and  no  hearings  were  held  In  the 
House. 

President  Johnson  did  not  mention  a  new 
Cabinet  post  In  his  1964  state  of  the  Union 
message,  but  in  his  housing  message  of  Jan- 
uary 23,  1964,  he  Included  the  following  com- 
ments: 

"If  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
complex  problems  of  our  urban  and  sub- 
urban commimltles,  we  need  governmental 
machinery  designed  for  the  1960's,  not  the 
1940's.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  established  17  years  ago  primarily 
to  administer  housing  programs,  has  seen 
its  responsibilities  enlarged  progressively  by 
the  Congress  during  the  intervening  years  to 
include  the  broader  aspects  of  community 
development  as  well.  The  Agency  now  ad- 
ministers such  major  community  develop- 
ment programs  as  urban  renewal,  urban 
planning,  public  facilities  planning  and 
loans,  open  space,  and  mass  transit.  These 
basic  changes  in  the  Agency's  role  and  mis- 
sion are  not  adequately  reflected  in  the 
Agency's  current  organization  and  status 
which  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1947.  Action  to  convert  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  Into  an  executive  de- 
partment is  long  overdue. 

"The  size  and  breadth  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams now  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  significance 
of  those  programs  clearly  merit  depart- 
mental status.  A  new  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development  would  be  in  a 
position  both  to  present  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's housing  and  community  development 
needs  In  the  highest  councils  of  Government 
and  to  direct,  organize,  and  manage  more 
efficiently  the  Important  and  closely  Inter- 
related housing  and  community  development 
programs  now  administered  or  proposed  for 
the   Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

"I  recommend  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development."  =« 

Two  days  later  S.  2475  [Clark]  was  Intro- 
duced to  carry  out  the  President's  request. 
On  February  13,  an  identical  bill,  H.R.  9983 
[Reuss],  was  Introduced  In  the  House.  No 
further  action  was  taken  on  these  bills,  but 
the  concept  of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  did  receive  some 
comment  in  the  hearings  on  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  held  by  Banking  and  Currency 


Subcommittees  in  both  Houses  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1964." 

Thus  far  In  1965  President  Johnson  has 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  administra- 
tion's intention  to  create  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  department.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  4,  the  President  cited  hla 
plans  for  the  American  city : 

"An  educated  and  healthy  people  require 
surroundings  In  harmony  with  their  hopes. 

"In  our  urban  areas  the  central  problem 
today  is  to  protect  and  restore  man's  satis- 
faction In  belonging  to  a  community  where 
he  can  find  security  and  significance. 

"The  first  step  Is  to  break  old  patterns — 
to  begin  to  think,  work,  and  plan  for  the 
development  of  entire  metropolitan  &reaa. 
We  will  take  this  step  with  new  programs 
of  help  for  basic  community  facilities  and 
neighborhood  centers  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

"New  and  existing  programs  will  be  open  to 
those  cities  which  work  together  to  develop 
unified  long-range  policies  for  metropolitan 
areas. 

"We  must  also  make  Important  changes 
In  our  housing  programs  If  we  are  to  pursue 
these  same  basic  goals. 

"A  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  be  needed  to  spearhead 
this  effort  in  our  cities."  ^ 

The  President  again  mentioned  the  need 
for  such  a  department  In  his  .budget  mes- 
sage on  January  25,  and  has  promised  to  send 
draft  legislation  to  Congress  In  the  near 
future. 

SUMMARY 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  problems  of 
the  urban  areas  In  the  United  States  are 
great  and  growing.  There  is  also  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  municipalities  that  seek 
its  help.  Past  this  broad  ground  of  agree- 
ment there  Is  little  consensus  as  to  what 
should  be  done  or  how  It  should  be  done. 

As  indicated  In  this  report,  Congress  has 
been  at  work  since  1953  attempting  to  define 
the  proper  procedure  and  scope  of  Federal 
activity  In  the  area  of  urban  affairs.  It  Is 
no  simple  problem. 

Difficulties  In  establishing  Federal  policy 
regarding  local  community  assistance  stem 
largely  from  ambiguities  inherent  In  recent 
Federal  relations  with  municipal  govern- 
ment, from  the  question  of  Jurisdiction 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  from  the  appropriate  func- 
tions to  be  performed. 

First  there  Is  the  changing  relationship  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  local  commu- 
nities in  the  context  of  our  Federal  system 
of  government.  Traditionally,  Intercourse 
within  the  system  has  been  between  the 
several  States  and  the  Central  Government  In 
Washington.  In  the  past  few  decades,  cities 
and  towns,  as  well  as  large  metropolitan 
areas  have  looked  more  and  more  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government  in  Washington  for  financial 
assistance.  This  has  strained  the  traditional 
federalism  we  have  long  accepted  as  proper, 
by  establishing  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  Central  Government  and  local  munici- 
palities, which  are  actually  creations  of  the 
several  State  governments. 

The  growth  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  has  established  a  de  facto  relation- 
ship where  no  de  jure  relationship  has  ex- 
isted. Large  Federal  expenditures  In  local 
communities  have  In  many  cases  by-passed 


=«U.S.  Congress,  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  drafts  of  bills  re- 
lating to  housing,  1964. 


=^U.S.  Congress,  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  housing,  and  community  de- 
velopment legislation,  1964.  Hearings,  88th 
Cong.-,  2d  sees.;  also,  UJS.  Congress,  Senate. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  hous- 
ing legislation,  1964.  Hearings,  88th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

^  U.S.  Congress,  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  state  of  the  .milon  mes- 
sage, 1966,  p.  8.  1 
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the  State  governments  entirely,  creating  a 
new  kind  of  federalism  which  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  State  as  a  functional  unit.  This 
change  in  the  structure  of  American  federal- 
ism has  been  a  §ource  of  strong  opposition  to 
the  institutionalization  of  the  new  relation- 
ship through  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs. 

Second,  there  remain  wide  areas  of  diver- 
gence of  views  as  to  the  place  of  the  new 
department,  agency,  or  commission  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
potential  of  overlapping  or  conflicting  Juris- 
dictions, and  the  additional  authority  it 
would  give  the  President. 

Finally,  within  the  ranks  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  idea  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs in  general,  there  is  no  well-defined 
statement  as  to  what  the  scope  of  the  new 
Department  should  be — either  geographi- 
cally. I.e.,  What  is  an  urban  area?  or  func- 
tionally, i.e..  What  Federal  programs  other 
than  those  of  HHFA  would  be  Included  later? 
Federal  activities  in  the  area  of  local  pub- 
lic works  through  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  and  Accelerated  Public  Works 
programs  raise  additional  questions  as  to 
whether  these  functions  might  not  also  be  a 
part  of  the  new  Department.  Both  programs 
Instituted  since  1961  were  not  In  existence 
at  the  time  of  last  hearings  on  creating  a  new 
department. 

It  would  be  well  to  note  that  the  functions 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
were  at  one  point  (See  Etouglas-Payne  bill, 
S.  3683)  scheduled  to  be  administered  by 
the  HHFA,  and  that  the  Conununity  Facili- 
ties Administration,  a  constituent  unit  of 
HHFA.  presently  administers  all  ARA  and 
APW  Public  Facility  loans  and  grants— ap- 
proximately 30  and  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams of  ARA  and  APW  respectively. 

Moreover,  the  recently  enacted  anti- 
povert;^  program  was  not  in  existence  at  the 
time  o^the  last  hearing  on  the  Department 
on  Urban  Affairs.  This  new  program  with 
its  many  aids  for  urban  areas  will  have  to 
lie  considered  in  relation  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  department. 

Recent  support  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  a  regional  approach  to  economic  de- 
velopment adds  still  another  dimension  to 
the  consideration  of  the  new  Department. 
No  clear  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  region 
has  yet  appeared.  If  a  region  comes  to  mean 
a  metropolitan  area  it  must  surely  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  urban  affairs,  and, 
hence,  may  be  a  function  of  the  new  De- 
partment. 

Therefore,  regional  functions,  such  as  air 
and  water  pollution  control,  highway  and 
airport  development,  and  wildlife  and  recre- 
ational preservation  can  also  be  considered 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs. 

Conversely,  there  are  those  who  oppose 
the  creation  of  a  new  department  precise- 
ly because  it  may  become  a  broad-based  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  rather  than  pri- 
marily a  Department  of  Housing.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  fall  in  this 
category. 

Consideration  of  the  hearings  discussed  in 
this  report  Indicate  that  the  evolution  of  the 
legislation  introduced  and  considered  by 
Congre-s  shows  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on 
the  growing  role  of  Federal  grants-in-aid, 
with  consideration  shifting  from  primary 
study  of  urban  problems  to  a  coordination 
of  Federal   activities  in  urban  areas. 

The  next  round  of  hearings,  which  will 
probably  be  held  during  the  89th  Congress 
will,  no  doubt,  address  the  problems  of  scope, 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
federalism  and  grants-in-aid,  which  have 
been  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  concept  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

In  closing.  It  appears  fitting  to  record  an 
exchange  between  several   members  of  the 
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House  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Operations 
and  Congressman  Younger  during  the  1955 
hearings  on  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Urblculture — the  first  hearings  to  be  held  on 
this  subject: 

"Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"I  want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  you  and  to  the  committee  for  sched- 
uling a  hearing  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  state 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  a  bill  of  this  character  can  be 
speedily  passed  in  the  Congress. 

"Mr.  Brown.  You  mean  you  do  not  expect 
to  have  it  enacted  before  we  adjourn? 

"Mr.  Younger.  No^  before  we  adjoxurn,  Mr. 
Brown. 

"Mr.  Dawson.  We  will  have  the  hearing 
and  do  it  when  we  come  back. 

"Mr.  Younger.  However,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  bill  of  this  type  sometime  will  be 
passed,  and  a  department  as  authorized  by 
this  bill  will  be  created.  It  may  be  8  or  10 
years  from  now. 

"Now,  my  only  object  is  to  start  the  count- 
ing of  the  time  for  the  8  or  10  years  from 
now.  rather  than  from  2  years  from  now  or 
4  years  from  now." 


Appendix  I 
Legislation   proposing   a   department,   office, 
or  commission  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems: 1953-64 

DEPARTMENT    OF   URBAN    AFFAIRS     (ACT) 


Bill  No. 


Sponsor 


Date  of 
introduction 


II.  R.  7731.. 
n.R.  33.S3.. 
,,  R.  5732.. 
".R. -SI.. 

R.2423. 

)  .  4481 . 

R.  11918. 

R.  12508. 

R.  13024. 

R.301.. 

1LR.350. 
11.  R.. 157.. 
H.R.962. 
H.R.9<^. 
H.R.2042.. 

S.289 

S.375 

H.R.2389.- 
n.R.5346... 
H.R.6065... 

n.R.  1123_. 
H.R.lfi40... 
H.R.4067... 

n.R.  595.5... 
n.R.8942... 


Griffiths. 

do 

Rains 

Grilfiths 

Rains 

Addonizio 

Lindsay 

Ilalpern 

Santanpelo 

Bennett  of 

Florida.  ' 

Fascell 

Rodino 

Griffiths... 

Halpem. 

Lind.say 

Keating 

Hartke.^ 

Addonizio 

Farbstein 

Ryan  of  New 

York. 

Rodino 

Halpem 

Ryan  of  New 

York. 

Patten..: 

Lindsay 


29, 1955 
22,  ie.'i7 
14, 1957 

7, 1959 
15, 19.59 
16, 1959 
26,1960 

2,1960 
17,1960 

3.1961 


88th.. 
-.do., 
—do.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jan. 

6,1961 

Jan. 

10, 1961 

Jan. 

11,1961 

Jan. 

12, 1961 

Mar. 

8,1961 

.    Mar.  29, 1961 

Jan.  9,1963 
Jan.  10,  litta 
Feb.  21,1963 

Apr.  30,1963 
Oct.  28,1963 


DEPARTMENT    OF   URBICULTURE 


H.R.  10032.    Younger 

H.R.1864...I do 

H.R.  1019... do 

H.R.  984... do 

S.  2397 Keating 

H.R.9259...1  Bennett  of 
I      Florida. 
H.R.  1125...    Younger...  . 
H.R. 434.... do 


83d.... 
84th... 
85th... 
86th... 
—do... 
.-.do... 

87th-.. 
88th... 


July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 


23. 1954 

10. 1955 
3, 19.57 
7, 1959 

16, 1959 


Sept.  14,1959 


Jan. 
Jan. 


3, 1961 
9,1963 


Legislation  proposing  a  department,  office 
or  commission  to  deal  loith  urban  vroh' 
lems:  1953-64 — Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    METROPOLrtAN 
AFFAIRS 


Bill  No. 


S.  3292. 


Sponsor 


Clark,  others 86th.. 


Con- 
gress 


■Dateiof 
introduction 


Mar.  29,  I960 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    AFFAIBS 


S.  3159 

H.R.  10295. 

S.  2159 

H.R.  12153- 
H.R.  12161 
S. 609 


Lehman,  others. 

Davidson 

Clark,  others 

Rains 

Addonizio 

Bush - 


84th... 
...do... 
85th... 
86tli... 
.-.do... 
87th... 


Feb.  8,1954 
Mar.  29, 19M 
May  27,1957 
May  10.1960 
May  11.1960 
Jiin.   26,1961 


COMMISSION    ON    METROPOLITAN    PROBLEMS 


H.R. 

2416..  1 

S.  1431 1 

H.R. 

7282.. 

H.R. 

7378.. 

H.R. 

7465.. 

Ostertag 

Clark 

Bentley 

Granahan 

Fascell 


Jan.  15.1959 
Mar.  16.1959 
May  20.1959 
May  26.1959 
June    1.1959 


DEPARTMENT    OF    FEDERAL-STATE-URBAN    AFFAIRS 


S.2861. 


Boggs. 


87th... 


Feb.  19,1962 


DEPARTMENT   OF  URBAN    AFFAIRS   AND   HOUSING 


H.R.  6433.. 

S.  1633 

H.R.  6538.. 
H.R.  6547.. 
H.R.  8429-. 


Fascell.- 

Clark,  others - 

McDowell 

-Toll 

Fascell 


Apr.  18,1961 

Do. 
Apr.  20,1961 

Do. 
Aug.    1,1961 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


OFFICE    OF    URBAN    AFFAIRS 


H.R.10302-. 
H.R.  10393.. 
H.R.  10445.. 
H.R.  11674.. 
S.3516 


Dwyer 

Schweiker 

Fulton  - 

Scr.'uiton 

Scott 


Feb.  20,1962 
Feb.  26,1962 
Feb.  27,1962 
May  9,1962 
July    6,1962 


OFFICE  OF  STATE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 


H.R.  10301.. 
H.R.  5162... 


Bairy..- 

do 


87th... 
88th... 


Feb.  20,1962 
Mar.  28, 1963 


OFFICE   OF   COMMUNITY    AFFAIRS 


H.R.  7509..    Schweiker. 


88th.. 


July  11,1963 


Appendix  II 
Proposals    for     a    Department    of    Urban 
Affairs:   A    Bibliography   of    Books,   Ar- 
ticles, AND  Government  Publications' 

I.    BOOKS    AND    articles 

"A  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Affairs," 
Current  Municipal  Problems,  August  1959' 
1-7. 

"Action  Postponed  on  Urban  Affairs  De- 
partment," Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac, 
1961:   367-371. 

Bible,  Alan,  "Uncle  Sam's  Metro  Job,"  Na- 
tional Civic  Review,  December  1960:   595-601. 

"Cabinet  Seat  for  the  Cities,"  Business 
Week,  November  26,   1960:   71-4. 

"Cities  Poised  To  Join  Cabinet,"  Business 
Week,  April  22,  1961:   129-30. 

"City  Desk  In  the  Cabinet?"  Senior  Scho- 
lastic  [pro-con],  November  15.  1961:   12-13. 

Clark,  Joseph  S.,  "To  Come  to  the  Aid  of 
Their  Cities,"  New  York  Times  magazine, 
April  30,  1961:    11. 

"Congress  Blocks  Urban  Affairs  Plan," 
Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1962: 
380-384. 

"Congress  Gets  Urban  Affairs  Bill,"  Engi- 
neering   News-Record,   April    20,    1961:   23. 

"Congress  Kills  Cabinet  Seat  for  Cities," 
Architectural  Forum,  March  1962:  5. 

Connery,  Robert  H.,  and  Richard  H.  Leach, 
"Do  We  Need  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 


>  Note — This  bibliography  deals  only  with 
articles  pertaining  directly  to  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  In  addition, 
publications  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  should  be 
consulted  along  with  other  articles  and 
books  on  metropolitan  planning.  Intergov- 
ernmental relations,  and  Federal  grants-in- 
aid. 
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fairs"?  Western  Political  Quarterly,  March 
I960:  '99-112. 

"The     Federal      Government     and 

Metropolitan  Areas,"  Cambridge,  Harvard 
university  Press,  1960  [especially  ch.  5). 

"Debacle,"  Newsweek,  March  5,  1963:  24. 

"Defeat  of  Urban  Affairs  Post  Leaves  Big 
Cities  With  Big  Problems,"  Business  Week, 
Mar.  3, 1962:  72. 

"Do  we  need  a  Secretary  for  Urban  Affairs?" 
[pro-con]   Senior  Scholastic,  Oct.  11.  1963: 

10-11. 
"Forcing  the  Urban  Issue,"  Economist,  Feb. 

24,1962:  704. 

Gelman,  Norman  I.,  "Metropolitan  Areas 
and  the  Federal  Government,"  Editorial  Re- 
Bearch  Reports,  Jan.  21, 1959:  41-58. 

Graves,  W.  Brooke,  "American  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,"  New  York  Scribners, 
1964.     [Especially  pp.  677-694,  905-906.  916- 

918.] 

Hacker,  Andrew,  "Voice  of  90  Million 
Americans,"  New  York  Times  magazine. 
Mar.  4, 1962:  11. 

Hindman,  Jo,  "Who  Are  the  Metrocrats?" 
American  Mercury,  June  1960:  71-78. 

"How  Washington  Would  Control  Your 
City,"  Nations  Business,  October  1963:  94. 

Humphrey,  Hubert  H.,  "To  Aid  the  Small 
City,"  National  Civic  Review,  December  1961: 
582-586. 

Hutchinson,  Theodore  M.,  "Metropolitan 
Area  Problems:  The  Role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  legal  publica- 
tions, legislative  research  center.  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  1961,  65  pages. 

"Kennedy's  Pitch  lor  the  City  Vote,"  Busi- 
ness Week,  Feb.  10, 1962:  32-33. 

Lindsay,  J.  J.,  "Underprivileged  Majority." 
Nation,  Mar.  10,  1962:  208-210. 

"Our  Shame  and  Glory,"  America,  Feb. 
3,1962:  579. 

"Politics  and  Urban  Needs,"  Commonweal. 
Mar.  9,  1962:  607. 

"Proposal  "To  Establish  a  New  Federal  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing." 
Congressional  Digest.  November  1961,  [in- 
cludes pro-con  ]  :  257-288. 

"Reorganization  Act."  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Almanac.  1963:  392. 

"Should  Uncle  Sam  Be  Your  Mayor?"  Na- 
tions Business.  January  1961 :  14. 

"Should  Your  Cities  Growth  Depend  oa. 
Washington,"     Nations     Business,     October 
1961:  116. 

"The  National  Government  and  Urban 
Affairs,"  Vital  Issues.  Center  for  Informa- 
tion on  America.  Washington,  Conn.,  vol. 
XU,  No.  6,  February  1963. 

"Urban  Affairs,"  New  Republic,  Feb.  5, 
1962:  6. 

"Urban  Department,"  Senior  Scholastic, 
Feb.  14, 1962:  21. 

Urban  Talk,"  Newsweek,  Feb.  19,  1962:  22. 

"Voice  for  the  Cities?"  Economist,  Jan.  20, 
1962:  227. 

Wagner,  Robert  F.,  "Help  for  Our  Cities." 
National  Civic  Review,  January  1960:  6-10, 
21. 

"Washington  Reaches  for  Your  City  Hall." 
Nations  Bxisiness,  November  1961:   34-35. 

"We  Do  Need  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing,"  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  November  1961:  86. 

Wheaton,  William  L.  C,  "A  New  Cabinet 
Post?"  National  Civil  Review,  December 
1959:  574-578. 

Younger,  J.  Arthur,  "We  Need  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,"  This  Week,  Aug.  5, 
1957:  p.  8. 

n.  GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTS 

Hearings 
U.S.  Congress,  ^House,  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent  Operations,  "Creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urblculture."  Hearings  before  a 
subcommittee,  84th  Congress,  1st  session  on 
H.R.  1864.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Otdae, 
1955,  52  p.) 


U.S.  Congress,  "Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing."  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee, 87th  Congress,  1st  session,  on 
H.R.  6433.  (May  and  June  1961,  Washington, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1961,  241  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  "Metropolitan  Problems  and 
Urban  Development."  Hearings  before  a 
subcommittee,  86th  Congress.  1st  session. 
June  3,  9.  19.  and  July  21,  1959.  (Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1959, 
151  p.) 

IJ.S.  Congress,  "Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1962."  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  87th  Congress,  2d 
session,  February  1962.  (Washington,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1962,  285  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  'Housing  Legisla- 
tion of  1960."  Hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee, 86th  Congress,  2d  session  on  various 
bills  to  amend  the  Federal  housing  laws. 
(May  1960,  Washington.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1960.     1041  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  "Create  a  Commission  on  Met- 
ropolitan Problems."  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations,  86th  Congress,  1st 
session  on  S.  1431  and  S.  2397,  July  24,  1959. 
(Washington,  UB.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1959.    73  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  "Establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing."  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations,  87th  Congress, 
1st  session,  on  S.  1633,  S.  289,  S.  375,  and 
S.  609,  June  1961.  (Washington,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1961.    238  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  on  Senate  Resolution  288, 
February  1962.  (Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1962.    313  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  "To  Establish  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions." Joint  hearings  before  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  86th  Congress,  1st  session  on 
H.R.  6904,  H.R.  6905  and  S.  2026,  June  16,  17, 
19,  and  22,  1959.  (Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1959.    206  p.) 

reports 

U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  "Approving  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  of  1962."  (H.  Rept.  1360, 
87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  H.  Res.  530.)  Febru- 
ary 15,  1962.  (Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1962.     47  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  "EstablishUig  a  Commission 
on  Metropolitan  Problems  and  Urban  De- 
velopment." (H.  Rept.  940,  86th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  on  H.R.  7465.)  August  18,  1959. 
(Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1959.    22  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  "Establishing  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  and  for  other 
purposes."  (H.  Rept.  1053.  87th  Cong.,  1st 
sess..  on  H.R.  8429.)  August  28.  1961. 
(Washington,  UJS.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. 1961.     33  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  "Department  of  Housing 
and  Metropolitan  Affairs."  (S.  Rept.  1607, 
86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S.  3292.)      June  16, 

1960.  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1960.    12  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  "providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Metropoli- 
tan Problems."  (S.  Rept.  881,  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  on  S.  1431.)  September  2,  1959. 
(Washington,  US.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1959.    21  p.) 

U.S.  Congress,  "The  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing."  (S.  Rept.  879,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  1633.)     September  6. 

1961.  (Washington.  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  1961.    30  p.) 


presidential  messages 

U.S.  Congress,  House  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Drafts  of  bills 
relating  to  housing.  (H.  Doc.  206,  88th  Cong., 
2d  sess.    Jan.  27,  1964.) 

U.S.  Congress,  message  on  housing  and 
community  development.  (H.  Doc.  102.  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    Mar.  9,  1961.) 

U.S.  Congress,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962.  (H.  Doc.  320,  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.  Jan. 
30,  1962.) 

US.  Congress,  state  of  the  Union  message. 
(H.  Doc.  73,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Jan.  30, 
1961.) 

U.S.  Congress,  House  Document  1.  89th 
Congress.  1st  session,  January  4,  1965. 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  HULL  INSURANCE 
SYNDICATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill,  and  in  connection  therewith  a  mem- 
orandum in  support  thereof. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
memorandum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1600)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  American  Hull  In- 
surance Syndicate,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,bled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  title  II 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
members  of  the_  American  Hull  Insurance 
Syndicate,  incorporated  In  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "American  Na- 
tionals" as  defined  therein  but  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  Act. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Support  or  a  Bill  To  Pro- 
vide for  the  Relief  of  Certain  Members 
OF  the  American  Hxtll  Insurance  Syndi- 
cate 

The  1962  amendment  to  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  87-846)  made  pro- 
vision for  recovery  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Hull  Insurance  Syndicate  >  of  cer- 
tain net  losses  on  war  risk  Insurance  written 
during  World  War  II.  Unfortunately  this 
amendment  deals  with  many  classes  of  claim- 
ants and  the  general  nationality  test  pre- 
scribed by  the  amendment  precludes  re- 
covery by  certain  Royal-Glol)e  Insurance 
Cos.,  Incorporated  In  the  United  States  (here- 
inafter called  Royal-Glove  Insurance  Cos.) 
though  other  members  of  the  American  Hull 


'  The  American  Hull  Insurance  Syndicate 
was  formed  pursuant  to  authorization  found 
In  section  29  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920  (previously  known  as  "American  Marine 
Insurance  Syndicates"  and  "American  Marine 
Hull  Insurance  Syndicate")  (U.S.C.A..  sec. 
885)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  Ameri- 
can market  for  marine  Insurance  against  loss 
or  damage  by  fire  and  against  marine  risks 
and  disasters  of  war  and  other  risks.  Since 
1920  this  syndicate  has  written  the  major 
share  of  Insurance  on  ships  owned  by  XJS. 
nationals. 
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f  Insurance  Syndicate  are  authorized  claim- 
ants. The  annexed  private  bill  Is  designed 
to  cure  this  disability  and  this  memorandum 
is  Intended  to  further  document  the  neces- 
sity  for  its   introduction. 

At  the  outset  of  World  Waj:  II.  because  of 
an  uncertainty  In  the  law.  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission  felt  unable  to  provide  Insurance 
against  risk  of  wnr  loss  to  vessels  transport- 
ing commodities  basic  to  our  war  effort.  As 
a  stopgap  measure  the  American  Hull  In- 
surance Syndicate  agreed  to  write  this  In- 
surance at  stabilized  premium  rates  until 
the  Maritime  Commission  assumed  respon- 
sibilitv.  which  occurred  in  April  1942.  Dur- 
ing the  interim  period  approximately  1,300 
■"ships  were  either  damaged  or  sunk  with  a  loss 
to  the  svndicaie  members  of  S191  million. 
Payment'  of  these  losses  had  the  effect  of 
completely  wiping  out  reserves  built  up  by 
them  over  a  period  of  more  than  20  years.' 

The  Special  War  Claims  Commission  re- 
ported that  in  previous  conflicts  such  as 
World  War  I.  marine  insurance  companies 
were  recognized  as  proper  claimants  by 
courts  and  commissions  dealing  with  war 
claiins.  This  recognition  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  insurance  is  considered  a  con- 
tract of  indemnity  which  adheres  to  the 
propertv  insured  and  the  insured  suffers  no 
loss  to  "the  extent  that  payments  are  made 
by  the  insurer  who  thus  stands  in  the  shoes 
of  the  insured  to  the  extent  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  recovery.  This  right  of  subroga- 
tion has  long  been  sanctioned  and  is  implied 
in  such  contracts  even  in  the  absence  of 
specific  language  spelling  out  the  right. 
Despite  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission that  these  traditional  subrog.Uion 
claims  be  validated,  it  required  a  long  and 
sustained  effort  to  secure  their  recognition 
in  Public  Law  87-846.  Even  so.  a  novel  test 
was  inserted  which  has  the  effect  of  denying 
the  Royal-Globe  Insurance  Cos.  any  relief  In 
contrast  to  their  recoveries  with  respect  to 
World  War  I  losses  of  a  similar  nature. 
,  This  denial  is  the  result  of  the  nationality 
'test  contained  in  section  204  of  the  1962 
amendment  which  requires  not  only  that  the 
initial  claimant  be  a  fully  qualified  "na- 
tional'"  I  which  is  the  traditional  test  in  war 
cl.'.imsi  but  also  that  the  insurance  company 
which  paid  such  a  loss  also  be  a  fully  quali- 
fied ■national."  This  "double  derivative" 
test  Is  new  and  was  not  contained  in  World 
War  I  legislation.  It  is  submitted  that  if  the 
general  right  of  subrogation  of  the  insurance 
companies  is  recognized,  no  valid  distinction 
should  be  based  upon  a  further  test  of  the 
nationality  of  t£e  insurer  because  its  claim 
must  fail  In  any  case  where  the  initial  claim 
would  fall  for  any  reason,  including  failure  to 
meet  the  nationality  test.  It  is  an  artificial 
and  unnecessary  refinement  to  impose  a  new 
and  Independent  nationality  test  on  one 
whose  rights  are  completely  derivative  in 
nature. 

Royal-Globe  Insurance  Cos.  made  no 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  their  obligations 
nor  were  their  resources  rejected  in  meeting 
the  emergency  payment  of  losses.  We 
respectfully  submit  that  their  claim  for 
treatment  as  equals  under  the  act  should  be 
recognized.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  the 
private  bill  attached  hereto  should  be  en- 
acted. 

RespectftUly  submitted. 

American  and  Foreign  Insurance 

Co., 
Globe  Indemnitt  Co., 
Successor    to    Star    Insurance    Co.    oj 

America. 
Newark  Insurance  Co.. 

QCEEN  iNSrRANCE  CO.  OP  AMERICA, 

Members  of  Royal-Globe  Insurance  Cos. 


NEED  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
A  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  1862. 
Congress  passed  a  bill  which  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into  law  which 
established  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem. 

The  law  provided: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  power,  whenever  in  his  opinion  it 
shall  be  expedient,  to  purchase  cemetery 
grounds,  and  cause  them  to  be  securely  en- 
closed, to  be  used  as  a  national  cemetery  for 
the  soldiers  who  shall  die  In  the  service  of 
the  country. 

This  principle  of  providing  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  our  honored  war  dead  has 
been  carried  on  for  over  a  hundred  years 
as  an  expression  of  the  people's  gratitude. 

We  have  been  involved  in  two  World 
Wars  and  numerous  armed  conflicts  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  and  it 
was  apparent  that  the  national  cemetery 
system  had  to  be  continued  and  even  ex- 
panded to  fultill  a  moral  obligation  to 
our  servicemen. 

There  are  98  national  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States.  However,  viewed  from 
today's  needs  the  system  is  inadequate. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  not  made  a  consistent  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  of  the 
veteran  population. 

A  study  has  been  conducted  which 
showed  that  "of  the  72  national  ceme- 
teries now  open,  15  will  have  to  close  by 
19G9  and  another  12  in  the  following 
decade." 

Also,  the  space  available  is  so  located 
as  to  favor  certain  veterans  and  to  dis- 
favor others  due  to  an  imbalance  in  the 
area  location  of  the  sites. 

There  is  no  national  cemetery  in  Ohio 
and  to  use  the  words  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Frances  P. 
Bolton: 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligation  in  having 
space  available  for  burial  of  our  veterans  In 
a  location  where  their  loved  ones  may  visit 
their  grave  site,  action  must  be  taken  to  es- 
tablish additional  cemeteries. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1601)  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ai-my  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  Ohio,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lausche,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


*See.  Special  War  Claims  Commission,  Jan. 
16.  1953.  House  Document  No.  67,  83d  Cong., 

1st  sess. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958,  TO  PROVIDE 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SERVICES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  provide  air 
traflBc  control  services  which  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aviation, 
national  defense,  and  safeguard  traffic 
against  the  hazard  of  midair  collision. 


The  proposed  bill  would  provide  that 
air  traffic  controllers  who  have  accumu. 
lated  20  years  of  active  control  serv- 
ice  in  the  field  shall  have  the  right  to 
retire  at  the  age  50,  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

In  principle  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  20-year  retirement  legislation 
which  Congress  has  already  provided  for 
the  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  officers  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  Department  of  State. 

The  measure  will  not  extend  20-year 
retirement  to  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
Agency.  Its  benefits  are  limited  to  those 
employees  who  are  involved  in  air  safety 
and  is  intended  to  provide  the  early  re- 
tirement opportunity  to  those  controllers 
who  have  reached  the  age  when  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  make  the  rapid  and 
often  split-second  decisions  separating 
aircraft  which  are  necessary  to  prevent 
midair  collisions.  The  existins;  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  is  inadequate  for 
this  purpose. 

Until  recently,  the  air  traffic  controller 
was  called  the  forgotten  man  of  civil 
aviation.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  1956  publicly  described  air  traffic  con- 
trollers as  "unsung  heroes  of  aviation." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in 
favorably  reporting  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  had 
this  to  say  with  respect  to  air  traffic  con- 
trollers : 

Your  committee  has  been  impressed  with 
the  vital  role  which  these  employees  play 
in  promoting  air  safety  and  in  compensating 
for  present  technical  deficiencies  in  our  al; 
navigation  system.  As  a  group,  the  skill. 
loyalty,  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  control 
tower  and  air  route  traffic  control  center 
personnel  is  scarcely  excelled  anywhere  Id 
the  Government  service.  The  burden  placed 
on  these  men,  especially  In  high  density 
traffic  areas  often  requires  them  to  put  In 
long,  unbroken,  nerve-wracking  hours  of 
service  for  which  under  present  personnel 
regulations  they  cannot  adequately  be  com- 
pensated. 

The  committee  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  should  be  a  study  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  include  ways  and  means 
of  strengthening  the  air  traffic  control 
service  through  various  measures  in- 
cluding special  retirement  for  control- 
lers. Report  No.  1811,  Senate,  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session. 

The  Congress  adopted  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  Administrator  made  the  required 
study  which  reached  the  Congress  be- 
latedly in  September  1961.  In  his  re- 
port the  Administrator  recommended 
20-year  retirement  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers but  the  bill  never  was  set  for 
hearing  by  reason  of  the  inability  of 
affected  agencies  to  accept  other  pro- 
visions of  the  measure. 

I  desire  to  make  clear,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready apparent,  that  the  purpose  of  this 
proposed  bill  is  safety  alone. 

It  would  provide  air  traffic  controllers 
with  a  realistic  retirement  policy  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  controllers  to 
relinquish  their  vital  control  responsibili- 
ties and  retire  from  the  service  when 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  fulfill  the  high 
standard  of  safety  that  Congress  has 
laid  down  for  air  transportation.    That 
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standard  is  not  ordinary  safety,  but,  and 
I  quote  from  the  act  "the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  safety." 

To  appreciate  the  need  for  earlier  re- 
tirement for  air  traffic  controllers,  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  nature  of  control  work  and  impact 
otthe  job  stresses  and  the  natural  forces 
of  aging  on  the  controller's  ability  to 
meet  its"demanding  duties.  The  crucial 
task  of  the  air  traffic  controller  is  the 
traffic  decision,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  safeguard  against  the  disaster  of  mid- 
air collision,  the  lives  and  property  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
satisfy  the  economic  demands  of  industry 
in  providing  the  most  expeditious  move- 
ment of  the  traffic  and  the  elimination 
of  traffic  delays. 

These  vital  decisions  of  the  controller 
in  this  jet  era  of  unparalleled  congestion 
and  fabulous  speeds  must  be  made  in 
quick  time,  oftentimes  in  seconds  ahd 
even  split  seconds. 

The  controller  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  deliberation  for  the  jets  cannot 
wait.  He  must  have  the  mental  capacity 
for  rapid  analysis  of  the  immediate  traf- 
fic situation,  the  fomiulation  of  a  sound 
decision  on  momentary  facts  that  are 
constantly  changing,  and  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous delivery  of  concise  and  accu- 
rate instructions  in  critical  traffic  situa- 
tions. 

This  process  demands  the  mental  fac- 
ulties of  quick  thinking,  retentive  mem- 
ory, accurate  analysis  and  judgment  un- 
der pressure,  and  concentration.  These 
mental  qualities  must  endure  unimpaired 
if  the  controller  is  to  fulfill  "the  highest 
possible  degree  of  safety"  for  the  travel- 
ing public. 

Investigation  has  disclosed  that  mental 
faculties  requisite  to  the  prevention  of 
midair  collision  generally  slow  up  as  the 
controller  approaches  the  age  of  50; 
that  they  deteriorate  with  age;  and  that 
this  deterioration  is  amplified  in  the  case 
of  air  traffic  controllers  by  the  nerve- 
racking  character  of  the  control  work. 

Thus  the  major  factors  in  the  declin- 
ing proficiency  of  air  traffic  controllers 
are  the  natural  forces  of  aging  and  the 
stressful  character  of  the  occupation. 
When  that  deterioration  occurs  the  con- 
troller, regardless  of  his  ripe  experience 
and  judgment,  is  often  unable  to  act 
safely  in  complex  traffic  situations  and 
the  short  time  available  to  him  to  make 
such  decisions. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  recent  age 
factor  study  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  through  its 
Civil  Aeromedical  Institute  in  Oklahoma 
on  the  effects  of  aging  on  air  traffic  con- 
trol job  performance  and  their  implica- 
tions to  safety.  One  phase  of  the  study 
was  based  on  a  survey  of  1,130  individuals 
who  had  completed  basic  training  and 
entered  on-the-job  training.  The  re- 
port states  that  the  losses  during  the  on- 
the-job  period  increased  progressively 
with  age  ranging  from  a  low  of  19  per- 
cent for  the  age  group  of  21  to  25  years 
to  86  percent  for  the  individuals  of  age 
45  and  older.    The  FAA  states: 

The  potential  safety  hazard  due  to  the  In- 
creased chance  of  control  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  older  group  is  drastically  Illustrated. 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  con- 
trollers are  not  alike  in  their  inability  to 
exercise  the  particular  mental  faculties 
required  of  the  controller.  Some  will 
be  able  to  endure  beyond  50  and  still 
retain  the  particular  faculties,  including 
even  the  element  of  speed,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  complex  task  which  the 
law  has  imposed  upon  controllers.  But 
the  majority,  like  the  baseball  player, 
will  be  unable  to  avoid  the  inevitable 
forces  of  aging  with  the  slowing-up  ef- 
fects which  they  entail. 

What  I  am  saying  here  today  does  not 
mean  that  airplanes  in  great  numbers 
are  falling  from  the  air  as  a  result  of 
conditions  that  now  exist  in  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Service. 

What  I  do  mean  is  that  conditions  are 
building  up  in  our  air  space  as  a  result 
of  the  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  aviation  which  give  warn- 
ing of  future  trouble  unless  we  do  some; 
thing  about  it.  The  number  of  ne^ 
collisions,  or  "near  misses"  as  they 
sometimes  called,  are  part  of  the  hai 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  we  should  give 
heed  to  this  warning. 

We  must  today  anticipate  the  future 
and  devise  necessaiy  measiu-es  to  pre- 
vent future  mishaps.  We  should  not  act 
only  after  a  disaster  has  occurred. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  early  and  favor- 
able action  will  be  taken  on  this  measure, 
which  I  believe  is  vitally  necessary  in 
the  field  of  air  safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1602)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  provide  air  traffic  control  services 
which  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  civil  aviation  and  the  national  de- 
fense, and  to  safeguard  air  traffic  against 
the  hazard  of  midair  collision,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
PROSECUTION  OF  PROJECTS  IN 
CERTAIN  COMPREHENSIVE  RIVER 
BASIN  PLANS  FOR  f  LOOD  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  recent  testimony  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers before  the  Senate^  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Congress  should  seriously 
consider  the  necessity  of  passing  a  special 
bill  providing  "monetary  authorization" 
for  fiscal  year  1966  to  make  possible  the 
continued  development  of  some  10  river 
basin  projects  which  are  approaching 
ceiling  limitations  on  authorizations. 

This  action  is  necessitated  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  may  not  become  law  in  time  to 
assure  monetary  authorization  for  these 
basin  projects  before  they  reach  the  ceil- 
ing limitations  on  present  authorizations 
established  under  the  last  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill. 

The  basins  covered  by  the  bill  I  am 
inti'oducing  today  are:  Arkansas,  Bra- 
zos, central  and  southern  Florida,  Co- 
lumbia River,  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel, 
Missouri  River,  Ohio  River,  Ouachita, 


upper  Mississippi  River,  and  West 
Branch,  Susquehanna  River.  In  this  bill 
authorization  for  1  additional  year  is 
provided.  It  is  thought  authorizations 
needed  for  additional  years  would  remain 
in  the  omnibus  bill. 

These  10  basin  developments  are  fac- 
ing work  stoppage  unless  "monetary  au- 
thorizations" are  made  early  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

As  stated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Jackson  Gra- 
ham, Director  of  Civil  Works,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  on  March  22. 
1965: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  21  river  basin 
or  major  project  plans  which  are  subject  to 
monetary  authorization  ceilings.  Unless  ad- 
ditional authorization  is  provided  early  in 
fiscal  year  1966  work  will  have  to  be  either 
suspended  or  slowed  on  It  of  these  during 
the  fiscal  year.  If  we  continue  obligations  as 
originally  scheduled,  monetary  authorizations 
^il  be  exhausted  for  9  of  the  10  on  July  1. 
1^65;  and  for  the  10th  by  early  October. 
The  situation  Is  most  critical  with  respect 
to  the  Arkansas,  central  and  southern  Flor- 
ida, Columbia,  Los  Angeles  County,  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  West  Branch  Susquehanna 
plans  and  projects  on  which  available  mone- 
tary authorization  ceilings  will  be  exhausted 
during  the  first  few  months  of  fiscal  year 
1966,  based  on  obligating  remaining  balances 
essentially  month  by  month,  consistent  with 
scheduled  progress  on  each  contract  and  re- 
quired supporting  features.  A  slowdown  of 
construction  progress  is  Inherent  In  this  pro- 
cedure. On  four  others,  the  Ohio,  Missouri. 
Ouachita,  and  Brazos,  we  can  perhaps  con- 
tinue through  the  end  of  December  1965  be- 
fore it  would  be  necessary  to  suspend  further 
Eictivity.  We  believe  needed  work  on  the  af- 
fected basin  plans  and  prpjects  can  be  con- 
tinued in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner  If 
additional  authorizations  are  provided  now  to 
permit  continuance  on  the  basis  of  antici- 
pated obligations  through  fiscal  year  1968. 

Recent  authorization  ceilings  estab- 
lished in  1962  will  be  exhausted  during 
the  first  few  months  of  fiscal  year  1966. 
Thus,  we  would  be  faced  with  a  virtual 
shutdown  on  these  projects,  some  of 
which  were  approved  by  Congress  as  far 
back  as  1936.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  monetary  authorizations — apart 
from  appropriations — which  are  neces- 
sary to  permit  continuing  implementa- 
tion of  these  projects  in  an  orderly  and 
efficient  maimer.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  an  approved  budget  of  slightly 
over  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1966.  These 
projects  are  included  in  this  budget,  and 
lack  only  the  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress in  order  to  receive  the  needed  ap- 
propriations to  keep  them  on  schedule. 
Through  passage  of  this  bill,  we  would 
avoid  any  increase  in  costs  to  the  Federal 
Grovernment  involved  in  renegotiating 
contracts,  rising  construction  costs,  and 
expenditures  involved  in  updating  plans 
and  procedures. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  for  myself. 
Senator  Monroney,  Senator  Morse,  Sen- 
ator Yarborough,  and  others,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  introduction  and  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  these  projects  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  delay  in  construction  plans 
during  fiscal  year  1966.  and  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recofd  and  lie 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business, 
Thursday,  April  1,  to  give  opportunity 
for  additional  cosponsors. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  as  other  Federal  department  or  agency  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (i) 

bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  employees  assigned  in  the  same  areas.  paragraphs  (i)    (3)    and  (4)(B)  of  subsec- 

Lred;  and.  without  objection    the  bill  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..   The  bUl  '^^^^J^^^TJ^^ ^'yll\.^,'t^^^^^ 

will  be  printed  m  the  Record  and  held  at  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  insertS 

the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  ferred.  lieu  thereof  "siso". 

from  Oklahoma.  The  bill  (S.  1606)    to  amend  title  18.  (2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  O)  of 

Tlie  bill   iS.  1605)    authorizing  addi-  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Fed-  such  subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  striking 

tional  appropriations  for  prosecution  of  eral  ,crime  to  assault  or  kill  any  em-  out  "$500"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 

projects  in  certain  comprehensive  river  ployee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600". 

basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  or  the  Public  Health  Service  when  such  „/  j,.f "^fl^^^,  ^^'  ^;^^°f  subsection  (h) 

and  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  employee  is  engaged  in  certain  inspec  stHkinrout  ••$°ioo"'?nd  insIrtrgTii?; 

Harris  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) .  tion  duties  at  ports  of  enti-y  or  border  thereof  "siso". 

was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re-  stations  of  the  United  States;  introduced  sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  by  Mr.  Pong,  was  received,  read  twice  by  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  eflfective  with  re- 

and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  spect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June 

as  follows:  on  the  Judiciaiy.  1965. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^^_.^^^  Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  all  sums  which  are 

Rewesentatives    of    the    United    States    of  authorized  to  be   appropriated  to  the  Fed- 

dPv^ooment  of  each  river  basin  under  the  troduced  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fls- 

S!rlsdlc«on  Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re-  to   establish    the   Point   Reyes   National  cal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  each 

ferred  to  in  the  first  column  below,  which  Seashore  in  the  State  of  CaUfornia,  and  ^^cal  year  thereaiter,  such  sums  as  may  be 

was  basically  authorized  by  the  act  referred  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  S^?^^f"f  to  place  such  Fund  in  the  same 

Z>  bv  data  of  enactment  in  the  second  col-  appropriately  referred.  ^^^'^^  Pf  V"°"  nL./d  J.  ^c   on°"'''f  ^k? 

umn  below,  an  amount  equal  to  that  shown  ^^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill  Act  hid  no   b^^n  eSed^                           '^ 

opposite  such  river  basin  in  the  third  column  ^,.jj   j^^  received   and  appropriately  re-  ^'^^  ^^^  "°^  ^^"  ^"^^^ed. 

below:  ferred  ^i'-  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  under 

[Millions  of  dollars]  The  bill    (S.   1607)    to   establish  the  Present  law.  benefits  are  withheld  from 

Basin  and  act  of  Congress  amount:  p^.j^^.  p^y^g  National  Seashore  in  the  those  under  age  72  at  the  rate  of  $1  for 

Arkansas  River.  June  28. 1933    115  gtate  of  California,  and  for  Other  pur-  each    $2    of    annual   earnings   between 

?em?ai  ind  Jouthem  4  S^^^^  Poses.  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel.  was  $1,200  and  $1,700  and  $1  for  each  $1  of 

30    1948                   ..........      11  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re-  annual  earmngs  above  $1,700. 

Columbia  River,  June  28,  1938 73  feiTcd  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  My  proposed  bill  would  change  the  law 

Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel.  Aug.  18, 1941      10  Insular  AlTairs.  SO  that  benefits  would  be  withheld  at 

Missouri  River.  June  28,  1938.. 24  Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  $2  of  annual 

Ohio  River,  June  22,  1936-. —       3  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie  earnings  over  $1,800,  instead  of  the  pres- 

Ouachita,  May  17,  1950.  ....    ..---.        1  ^^  ^j^g  ^j^gi^  j^j.  ^  ^eek— that  is  to  say,  ent   $1,200;    and   $2,400   instead  of  the 

Tn   Srh^'susTueha^a'S.      '  until  next  Thursday.  April  1,  for  possible  Present  $1,700  would  be  the  limit  for  cut- 

Sent  3  1954                                           6     cospousors.                  tmg  oH  Deneflts. 

^'    '        '" " The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  increase 

Total 263  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  in  costs  shall  be  taken  from  the  general 

^^_^^^_^^_  _^_^^^_^__  revenue  of  the  Treasury.    The  explana- 

PUNISHMENT     FOR     ASSAULT     OR  AMENDMENT      OF      TITLE      U      OF  thTr  dTaiVupoVthe^feo^bfmon  in  uT 

KILLING  OF  ANY  EMPLOYEE  OF  SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT    TO    IN-  funded  liabilities  of  the  social  security 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL-  CREASE  THE  ANNUAL  AMOUNT  OF  fund. 

TURE    OR   THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH  EARNINGS  Mr.  President,   many  social  security 

SERVICE  Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  I  send  Pensioners  simply  must  augment  their 

Mr    PONG     Mr    President    I  intro-  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference.  Pensions  in  order  to  make  ends  meet, 

duce  for  appropriate  refeS  a  bUl  to  a  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se-  This  is  particu  arly  true  of  those  who 

make   "  a^lede'raf  crl^e  trass'aSlt  or  curity  Act  to  increase  the  annual  amount  Jav^  "a  rtherXflow  '  '^^  ^^°''  ''"' 

kill  certain  employees  of  the  Department  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  with-  ^'^^^""tl^^.J^JS-^^          .     ^,,„„p 

of    Aericulture    or    the    PubUc    Health  out  suffering  deductions  from  the  pen-  My  bill  will  enable  them  to  become 

£r4e  engaged  Tn  performing  inspec-  sion  benefits  payable  to  them.  more  self-sufficient  which,  in  itself,  is  a 

fc>ervice  engagea  in  peri onning  inspec  unanimnus  rnnspnt  that  the  bill  status  that  lends  itself  to  the  peace  of 

tion  duties  at  ports  of  entry  or  border  I  a^k  uiianimous  ^^^^^^Jj^  that  the  bm  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^^^  ^.^              p 

stations  of  the  United  States.  be  printed  in  me  uecord.  mat  it  oe  rii/ps  thp  imnnrfanrp  nf  inmmp  for  older 

Under  sections  111  and  1114.  title  18.  printed  and  appropriately  referred,  and  ^^es  the  importance  of  income  for  older 

United  States  Code,  it  is  a  crime  for  any  that  it  Ue  over  through  next  Thursday  ^Z'T.Jf.  *^'  ^^"^  ^°'  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

person  to  assault  or  kill  certain  employ-  for  the  addition  of  additional  cosponsors.  ana  aigniiy. 

ees  of  the  United  States  while  engaged  in  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  — ^^—i ^^^— 

their  duties.  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  DESIGNATION        OF       SOUTHEAST 

My  bill  would  merely  extend  the  pro-  ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  ac;tan   tmfatfr    a«;    a    poa/traT 

tection  to  certain  employees  of  the  De-  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  70^^  for  mrniurr  t^ 

partment  of  Agriculture  engaged  in  cer-  over  until  next  Thursday,  April  1,  for  ZONE  FOR  INCOME  TAX  PURPOSEb 

tain  inspection  services  at  ports  of  entry  additional  cosponsors.  as  requested  by  Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  it  will  be 

and  border  stations  of  the  United  States  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  recalled  that  on  January  12  I  introduced 

and  to  Department  of  Agriculture  em-  The  bill  (S.  1608)   to  amend  title  n  S.  459  designating  the  southeast  Asian 

ployees  when  they  assist  in  the  perform-  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  theater  as  a  combat  zone  for  income  tax 

ance  of  customs  immigration  duties  at  annual  amount  indiViduals  are  permitted  purposes. 

such  ports  of  entry  and  border  stations,  to    earn    without    suffering    deductions  Since  that  time  I  have  become  aware 

It  would  also  extend  sections  111  and  from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to  of  a  defect  In  the  original  bill  in  that 

1114  of  title  18  to  cover  certain  officers  them  under   such   title,   introduced  by  it  was  not  sufficiently  retroactive  to  cover 

and    employees    of    the   Public    Health  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  servicemen  who  have  served  our  Nation 

Service  when  such  officers  and  employees  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  in  Vietnam  since  the  real  beginning  of 

are  engaged  in  certain  inspection  serv-  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  American  buildup  there, 

ices.  the  Record,  as  follows:  Therefore,  I  now  send  to  the  desk  a 

These  Federal  employees  should  be  ac-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  revised  bill  that  would  be  retroactive  to 

corded  as  much  protection  in  their  work  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  January  1,  1961.  and  I  ask  that  the  text 
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of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bilL  (S.  1614)  to  designate  Viet- 
nam as  a  combat  zone  for  Federal  tax 
nurposes.  effective  retroactively  to  Janu- 
J^ry  1,  1961,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  112(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  com- 
bat zone)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
term  'combat  zone'  also  means  the  area  com- 
prising (A)  Vietnam,  and  (B)  the  waters  and 
land  areas  adjacent  to  Vietnam  as  designated 
by  the  President  by  Executive  order  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  112(c)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  service  performed  In  a  combat  zone) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Service  Is  per- 
formed in  the  combat  zone  of  Vietnam  If  per- 
formed on  or  after  January  1,  1961,  and  on 
or  before  the  date  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  as  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  combatant  activities  in  such 
zone." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
sliall  apply  to  taxable  year  1961  and  all 
subsequent  years,  including  the  full  year 
during  which  the  President  proclaims  ter- 
mination of  combatant  activities  as  pre- 
scribed in  Section  1(b)  of  this  Act. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDITS  AND  INCOME 
TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION EXPENSES 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  income  tax  credits  and 
income  tax  deductions  for  education  ex- 
penses on  all  levels.  This  is  essentially 
the  same  bill  I  sponsored  last  session. 

May  I  say  that  in  addition  to  the  bill 
I  now  propose,  I  am  an  active  cosponsor 
of  S.  12  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Ribicoff].  I  hope  S.  12  will 
receive  favorable  action  here  this  session 
along  with  the  measure  I  now  propose. 

My  bill  has  three  main  provisions : 

First.  It  provides  a  tax  credit  for 
homeowners  for  that  portion  of  their 
real  property  tax  which  is  used  for  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  construction  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Every  such  taxpayer  would  obtain  this 
education  assistance  whether  or  not  his 
children  attend  public  school. 

Second.  It  provides  a  tax  credit  for  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  for  gifts  and 
contributions  made  to  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  contri- 
bution credit  could  not  exceed  $100  for 
an  individual  and  $1,000  for  a  coipora- 
tion. 

Third.  It  provides  a  tax  deduction  for 
taxpayers  who  are  themselves  students 
or  whose  spouses  or  children  are  attend- 
ing college.  College  expenses  covered  by 
this  bill  would  include  tuition  and  fees; 
books,  supplies  and  equipment;  and  room 
and  board.  Total  deductions  would  be 
limited  to  $2,000  for  each  student  attend- 


ing college,  and  the  coverage  for  room 
and  board  would  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  $90  per  month.  A  progressive  limi- 
tation feature  would  curtail  the  amoimt 
of  deduction  granted  to  taxpayers  with 
higher  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  college  pro- 
fessor, I  am  fully  aware  of  the  worries 
of  many  American  families,  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  schools  and  their  cur- 
ricula. I  am  equally  aware  of  the  wor- 
ries of  many  families  that  the  costs  of 
college  education  for  their  children  are 
far  beyond  their  means. 

This  is  a  pressing  problem  in  which 
the  very  future  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 
Additional  American  resources  must  be 
applied  to  the  needs  of  education. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  tax  credit  and 
deduction  approach  is  the  best  way  to 
apply  those  needed  resources.  Although 
other  plans  have  been  put  forward,  this 
approach  has,  it  seems  to  me,  two  key 
advantages  contained  in  no  other  plan 
now  being  discussed. 

First,  the  tax  credit  approach  pre- 
serves local  and  State  control  and  su- 
pervision for  education. 

Second,  the  tax  credit  approach  elim- 
inates the  troublesome  question  about 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

Under  the  tax  credit  and  tax  deduc- 
tion plan  for  aid  to  education,  the  tax- 
payers' money  never  leaves  his  control; 
that  money  never  is  sent  to  Washington 
and  partially  sent  back  to  local  schools 
and  colleges.  Thus,  there  are  no  Federal 
strings  attached,  no  control  strings,  and 
no  strings  that  can  tangle  in  the  con- 
situtional  brierpatch  surrounding  pri- 
vate and  religious-backed  schools. 

Under  the  tax  credit  plan,  such  as  I 
now  propose  again,  the  taxpayer  applies 
his  money  wherever  and  whenever  he 
wants.  He  decides  how  best  to  educate 
his  children  and  then  does  it.  And  un- 
der this  legislation  he  will  have  a  choice 
of  greatly  expanded  and  improved  edu- 
cational institutions  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  university. 

May  I  emphasize  again  that  this  tax 
relief    approach    offers    an    acceptable 
means  of  channeling  greatly  increased 
new  funds  into  education,  tax  supported 
or  privately  supported,  State  controlled 
or    independent,    secular    or    religious. 
And.   this   is   accomplished   within   the 
framework  of  a  policy  long  acknowledged 
by  the  Congress— a  policy  of  giving  in- 
centive to  taxpayers  to  make  voluntary 
contributions    to    programs    benefiting 
both  individuals  and  the  entire  society. 
I  believe  these  bills  would  help  pre- 
serve the  diversity  and  flexibility  of  the 
whole  American  educational  system,  a 
diversity  of  vital  importance  in  mainte- 
nance  of  the   freedoms  and  pluralism 
so  cherished  in  our  national  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1615)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 


to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  39  as  sec- 
tion 41.  and  by  inserting  after  section  38 
the  following  new  sections: 


"SEC.  39.  REAL  PROPERTT  TAXES  PAID  FOB  SUPPORT 
OF  PtTBLIC  EDUCATION 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  taxes  on  real  proj>erty 
paid  or  accrued  dvirlng  the  taxable  year 
which  are  Imposed  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  taxes  do  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of —  ^ 

"(1)   $100,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  the  credits  allowable  under  section  32 
(relating  to  tax  withheld  at  soxirce  on  non- 
resident aliens  and  foreign  corporations  and 
on  tax-free  covenant  bonds),  section  33 
(relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  section  34 
(relating  to  credit  for  dividends  received  by 
Individuals) ,  section  35  (relating  to  partlaUy 
tax-exempt  Interest),  section  37  (relating  to 
retirement  Income) .  and  section  38  (relaUng 
to  Investment  In  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty).   

"(b)  Income  Tax  Benefits  Not  To  Exceed 
Amount  of  Real  Pbopertt  Taxes  Paid  fob 
Support  of  Public  Education. — If  the 
amount  allowable  (but  for  this  subsection) 
as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year,  when  added  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  is  less  by  reason  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  section  164  for  real  prop- 
erty taxes  for  which  credit  Is  otherwise 
allowable  under  subsection  (a) ,  exceeds  the 
total  amount  of  real  property  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  which  are 
imposed  for  the  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess. 

"(c)   Determination  of  Amount  of  Real 

PROPERTY  TAX  PAID  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC 

Education.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) , 
the  amount  of  any  tax  on  real  property 
which  Is  imposed  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary   and   secondary   education   shall 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  real  property  tax 
imposed  solely  for  such  support,  the  amount 
of  such  tax;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  real  property 
tax  imposed  In  part  for  such  support,  the 
portion  of  such  tax — 

"(A)  designated  In  the  bill  for  such  tax 
submitted  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  taxing  ju- 
rlsdlction  Imposing  such  tax;  or 

"(B)  determined  from  information  set 
forth  m  such  bill  or  from  Information  fur- 
nished to  the  taxpayer  by  such  taxing  uxls- 
diction,  as  the  amount  of  such  tax  which  Is 
Imposed  for  the  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

"(d)   Special  Rules. — 

"  ( 1 )  Taxes  must  be  deductible. — No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  real  property  tex  unless  such 
tax  is  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able  year  under  section  164. 

"(2)  Taxes  constructivelt  paid. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(d)  (e)v  and  (f)  of  section  164  shall  apply 
to  real  property  taxes  with  respect  to  which 
credit  is  allowable  xinder  subsection   (a). 
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"Sec.  40.  Contributions  to  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — ^There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  (subject  to  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (b))  equal  to  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions by  the  taxpayer,  payment  of  which 
is  made  within  the  taxable  year,  to  or  for 
the  use  of  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Individuals,  etc. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  the  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  $100. 

"(2)  Corporations. — In  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  the  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"(c)  Contributions  to  Which  Appli- 
cable.— Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  con- 
tribution to  or  for  the  use  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  only  if — 

"(1)  such  contribution  is  a  charitable 
contribution  within  the  meaning  of  section 
170(c).  and 

"(2)  If  such  contribution  Is  made  for  the 
use  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
but  is  not  paid  to  such  institution  and  is 
not  made  available  to  it  by  the  recipient, 
such  contribution  may  be  used  by  the  recipi- 
ent only  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  such 
institution  of  higher  education  may  expend 
Its  funds. 

"(d)  Institution  of  Higher  Education 
Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'institution  of  higher  education*  means 
only  a  duly  accredited  educational  institu- 
tion— 

"(1)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  its  educational 
activities  are  carried  on, 

"(2)  which  regularly  offers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(3)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c). 

"(e)  Application  Wcth  Other  Credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  svmi  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(f)   Correlation  With  Section  170. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Deduction  shall  not  be 
denied  under  section  170  (relating  to  char- 
itable, etc.,  contributions  and  gifts) ,  for 
contributions  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  such  section,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  such  contributions  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  ( a ) . 

"(2)  Reduction  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
allowable  (but  for  this  paragraph)  for  any 
taxable  year  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  contributions  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  when  added  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  is  less  by  reason  of  the  al- 
lowance of  a  deduction  under  section  170 
for  such  contributions,  exceeds  the  amount 
of  such  contributions,  then  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess. 

"(g)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  39.  Real  property  taxes  paid  for  sup- 
port of  public  education. 


"Sec.  40.  Contributions  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  218  as  section  219.  and  by 
inserting  after  section  217  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  218.  Expenses  for  Higher  Education. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  expenses  for  higher  edu- 
cation paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  are  incurred  by  him,  by  his 
spouse,  or  by  a  dependent  (as  defined  in 
section  152(a)  ) . 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  for  higher  education. — 
The  term  "expenses  for  higher  education' 
means  amounts  paid  for — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  attendance 
at  such  institution: 

•'(B)  fees  required  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  for  a  course  of  instruction 
at  such  Institution; 

""(C)  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  cer- 
tified by  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  necessary  for  a  course  of  Instruction  at 
such  institution;  and 

"'(D)  meals  and  lodging  while  attending 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  but  only 
if  the  individual  for  whom  such  amounts  are 
paid  is,  at  the  time  such  expenses  for  meals 
and  lodging  are  Incurred,  a  full-time  student 
at  such  institution  or  is  enrolled  in  courses 
having  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of 
hours  required  to  qualify  as  a  full-time 
student. 

""(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
■i^ans  an  educational  institution  (as  defined 
in  section  151(e)  (4)  )  — 

"(A^  which  is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
national  or  regional  accrediting  agency,  and 

'"(B)  (1)  which  is  authorized  to  confer  any 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  or  (11)  whose 
curriculum  consists  of  courses  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  courses  of  instruction 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

'"(3)  Course  of  instruction. — The  term 
'course  of  instruction'  means  a  course  of  in- 
struction for  the  successful  completion  of 
which  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  authorized  to  confer  such 
degree,  or  which  is  required  for  graduation 
by  the  institution  of  higher  education  offer- 
ing such  course. 

■"(c)   Limitations. — 

"'(1)  Expenses  of  each  individual. — De- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  expenses  for  higher  education 
of  any  one  individual  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  only  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
penses do  not  exceed  $2,000. 

"(2)  Spouse. — Deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  expenses  for 
higher  education  of  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer paid  during  the  taxable  year  only 
if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption for  his  spouse  under  section  151(b) 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  files  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)   Meals  and  lodging. — 

"(A)  Full-time  students. — Deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
expenses  for  higher  education  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(D)  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  are  incurred  by  any  in- 
dividual who  at  the  time  such  expenses  are 
incurred  Is  a  fjm-time  student  only  to  the 
extent  that  sudn) expenses  do  not  exceed — 


"(1)  In  the  case  of  such  expenses  Incurred 
while  the  individual  is  attending  an  edu. 
cational  institution  avay  from  home,  $9o" 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  individu^ 
attends  an  educatlonallnstitution  away  from 
home,  or  if  greater,  by,the  number  of  months 
for  which  payment  is  made  during  the 
taxable  year  for  meals  and  lodging  for  the 
individual  while  he  is  attending  an  edu- 
cational  institution  away  from  home;  or 
"(11)  in  the  case  of  such  expenses  incurred 
while  the  Individual  Is  attending  an  educa- 
tional Institution  not  away  from  home,  $45, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  individual  at- 
tends an  institution  of  higher  education  not 
away  from  home,  or,  if  greater,  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  for  which  payment  is  made 
during  the  taxable  year  for  meals  and  lodging 
for  the  individual  while  he  Is  attending  an 
educational  institution  not  away  from  home. 
"(B)  Less  than  full-time  students. — De- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  expenses  of  higher  education  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (D)  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  which  are  incurred  by  any 
individual  who  at  the  time  such  expensea 
are  incurred  is  not  a  full-time  student  but 
who  is  enrolled  in  courses  havlr^  at  least 
one-half  of  the  number  of  hours  required 
to  qualify  as  a  full-time  student  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  do  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  or  (11),  whichever  is  applicable,  ex- 
cept that,  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
there  shall  be  substituted  fcr  $90  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i),  and  for  $45  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (11),  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $90  or  $45,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  the  number  of  hours  in  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  enrolled  bears  to  the  number  of 
hours  required  to  qualify  as  a  full-time 
student. 

"(C)  Special  rules. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  a  month  during 
which  an  individual  attends  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  less  than  10  days 
shall  be  disregarded;  and  an  Individual  who 
is  attending  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion not  away  from  hom?,  but  who  is  re- 
quired by  such  institution  to  accept  meals 
and  lodging  furnished  by  such  Institution, 
shall  be  treated  as  if  he  is  attending  an 
institution  of  higher  education  away  from 
home.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amounts  paid  for  meals  and  lodging  of  an 
individual  while  he  is  attending  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  not  away  from  home 
shall,  in  the  case  of  meals  and  lodging  fur- 
nished to  such  individual  by  the  taxpayer, 
be  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(4)  Other  personal  and  living  ex- 
penses.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  amount  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  any  personal  or  living  ex- 
penses. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  as 
tuition  or  fees  includes  an  amount  for  any 
personal  or  living  expense  (including  meals 
or  lodging)  which  is  not  separately  stated, 
the  portion  of  such  amount  paid  which  is 
attributable  to  such  personal  or  living  ex- 
pense shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"(5)  Taxpayers  having  substantial  tax- 
able income. — The  amount  which  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  would  be  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable 
income  of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  section)  exceeds — 

"(A)  $10,000.  if  the  taxpayer  is  unmarried 
and  Is  not  a  head  of  a  household  (as  defined 
in  section  1(b)(2))  for  the  taxable  year,  or 
is  married  and  files  a  separate  return  for  the 
taxable  year,  or 

"(b)  $20,000,  if  the  taxpayer  is  married  and 
files  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse  for  the 
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taxable  year,  or  is  a  head  of  a  household  or 
surviving  spouse  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Reduction  for  Certain  Scholarships. 
Pjllowships,  and  Veterans'  BENEFrrs. — The 
exoenses  for  higher  education  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  individual  which 
(but  fcr  this  subsection)  would  be  taken  into 
account  under  subsection  (a),  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  be  reduced  by  any  amounts  received 
by  or  for  such  individual  during  the  taxable 

vear  as — 

■  "(1)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which,  under  section  117,  is  not  includible 
In  gross  income,  or 

"(2)  education  and  training  allowance  un- 
der chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  educational  assistance  allowance  un- 
der chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(e)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  which  is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses) ." 

(b)   The   table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  218.  Exp>cnses  for  higher  education. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1965. 


"Whoever  transports  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  any  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 


S.  1616— PUNISHMENT  FOR  PERSONS 

TRANSPORTING    OR     RECEIYING 

STOLEN  ANIMALS  IN  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  the  members  of  the  Texas  Sheep 
and  Goat  Raisers  Association  have  felt 
that  sheep  and  goats  should  be  included 
in  present  legislation  that  makes  it  a 
violation  of  section  2316,  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  transport  stolen 
cattle  across  State  lines. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  fully  justified 
and  reasonable  concern  of  importance 
to  sheep  and  goat  raisers  from  other 
States  as  well,  and  I  therefore  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  this  shortcoming 
of  present  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1616)  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  transporting 
stolen  sheep  or  goats  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  and  of  persons  selling 
or  receiving  stolen  sheep  or  goats  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2311  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting,  immediately  after  the 
paragraph  containing  the  definition  of  "se- 
curities", the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  "Sheep  or  goats'  means  one  or  more  sheep 
or  goats,  or  the  carcass  or  carcasses  thereof;" 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  2316  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  2316.  Transportation  of  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  FHA-INSURED  AND  GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
bills  to  provide  for  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  payments  under  FH  A -insured 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  for  mort- 
gagors, who  are  unemployed,  or  in  the 
case  of  servicemen,  transferred  as  the 
result  of  the  closing  of  a  Federal  instal- 
lation. ^ 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  lessen  the  impact  on  those  Federal 
employees  and  servicemen  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  closing  of  Federal  facili- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  such  em- 
ployees have  contributed  much  to  serv- 
ing their  country.  Now,  as  a  result  of 
base  closings,  many  of  these  civilian  em- 
ployees are  being  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  areas  far  removed  from  their 
present  homes. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  base  employees  would 
prefer  to  remain  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, where  they  have  their  homes, 
where  they  have  raised  and  are  raising 
their  families,  where  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  commimity  life. 

It  is  usually  difficult,  of  course,  for 
those  separated  from  base  employment 
to  find  other  employment  immediately, 
particularly  since  there  will  be  in  many 
of  the  areas  a  labor  surplus  market,  at 
least  temporarily. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  these 
bills  in  providing  for  a  moratorium  on 
home  payments,  for  civilians,  is  to  give 
additional  time  to  those  affected  to  find 
employment  in  the  immediate  area.  The 
serviceman  would  be  afforded  additional 
time  to  sell  his  home,  and  would  not  have 
to  dispose  of  it  under  such  adverse  mar- 
ket conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  ask  that  the 
bills  lay  on  the  table  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  through  Monda^^next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  payments  under  FHA-insured 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  for  mortgagors 
who  are  unemployed  as  the  result  of  the  clos- 
ing of  a  Federal  Installation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "mortgage"  means  a  mort- 
gage which  (A)  Is  Insured  under  the  National 


Housing  Act,  or  (B)  secures  a  home  loan 
guaranteed  or  insured  under  the  Service- 
man's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  '"Federal  mortgage  agency" 
means — 

(A)  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
when  used  In  connection  with  mortgages  In- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
when  used  In  connection  with  mortgages  se- 
curing home  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  un- 
der the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  or  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 

Code. 

(3)  The      term      "distressed     mortgagor 
means  an  Individual  who — 

(A)  is  unemployed,  although  willing  to 
work,  as  the  result  of  the  closing  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  of  a  Federal  installation,  and 

(B>  is  the  owner-occupant  of  a  dwelling 
upon  which  there  is  a  mortgage  securing  a 
loan  which  Is  In  default  because  of  the  In- 
ability of  such  individual  to  make  payments 
of  principal  and/or  Interest  under  such 
mortgage. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  distressed  mortgagor,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure  of  his 
mortgage,  may  apply  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral mortgage  agency  for  a  determination 
that  suspension  of  his  obligation  to  make 
pavments  of  principal  and/or  Interest  under 
such  mo  tgage  during  a  temporary  period  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  such  foreclosure. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  made 
under  this  section  by  a  distressed  mortgagor, 
the  Federal  mortgage  agency  shall  Issue  to 
such  mortgagor  a  certificate  of  moratorium 
if  it  determines,  after  consultation  with  the 
interested  mortgagee,  that — 

(1)  the  mortgagor  is  not  In  default  with 
respect  to  any  condition  or  covenant  of  the 
mortgage  other  than  that  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  installments  of  principal  and/or  In- 
terest under  the  mortgage,  and 

(2)  such  action  is  the  only  available 
means  whereby  a  foreclosure  of  such  mort- 
gage can  be  avoided. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  Issuance  to  any  distressed 
mortgagor  of  a  certificate  of  moratorl\un  un- 
der subsection  (b),  the  Federal  mortgage 
agency  shall  require  such  mortgagor  to  enter 
into  a  binding  agreement  under  which  he 
will  be  required  to  make  payments  to  such 
agency,  after  the  expiration  of  such  cer- 
tificate, in  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  by  such  agency  In  behalf  of 
such  mortgagor  as  provided  in  section  3. 
The  manner  an^  time  In  which  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Federal  mortgage  agepcy  having  due 
regard  to  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved 
by  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  certificate  of  moratorium  issued 
under  this  section  shall  expire  on  whichever 
of  the  following  dates  Is  the  earliest— 

(1)  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  such 
certificate  is  issued; 

(2)  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  mortgagor  to  whom  such  certificate  Is 
Issued  ceases  to  be  a  distressed  mortgagor  as 
defined  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act:  or 

(3)  the  date  on  which  such  mortgager  be- 
comes In  default  with  respect  to  any  con- 
dition or  covenant  in  his  mortgage  other 
than  that  requiring  the  payment  by  him  of 
Installments  of  principal  and/or  Interest  un- 
der the  mortgage. 

Sec  3  (a)  Whenever  a  Federal  mortgage 
agency  issues  a  certificate  of  moratorium  to 
any  distressed  mortgagor  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage  It  shall  transmit  to  the  mortgagee 
a  copy  of  such  certificate,  together  with  a 
notice  stating  that,  while  such  certificate  Is 
in  effect,  such  agency  will  assume  the  obli- 
gation of  such  mortgagor  to  make  payments 
of  principal,  and,  if  so  specified  In  the  cer- 
tificate, of  Interest,  under  the  mortgage. 

(b)  Payments  made  by  any  Federal  mort- 
gage   agency    pursuant    to    a    certificate    of 
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moratorium  Issued  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  mortgage  of  any  distressed  mort- 
gagor shall  Include,  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
ments referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  and 
interest  charges  which  had  accrued  under 
such  mortgage  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
certificate  and  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  such  mortgagor  became  a  distressed 
mortgagor  as  defined  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  While  any  certificate  of  moratorium 
Issued  under  this  Act  is  In  effect  with  respect 
to  the  mortgage  of  any  distressed  mortgagor, 
no  further  payments  of  principal,  and.  if  so 
specified  in  the  certificate,  of  interest,  under 
the  mortgage  shall  be  required  of  such  mort- 
gagor, and  no  action  (legal  or  otherwise) 
shall  be  taken  or  maintained  by  the  mort- 
gagee to  enforce  or  collect  such  payments. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  certificate,  the 
mortgagor  shall  again  be  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  amounts  due  under  the  mortgage 
in  accordance  with  Its  terms. 

(d)  Each  Federal  mortgage  agency  shall 
give  prompt  notice  In  writing  to  the  Inter- 
ested mortgagor  and  mortgagee  of  the  expira- 
tion of  any  certificate  of  moratorium  Issued 
by  it  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  mortgage  agencies  are 
authorized  to  issue  such  individual  and  Joint 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  and  to  insure  the  uniform  adminis- 
tration thereof. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  in  the  Treasury  (1)  a 
fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  financial  assistance  in  behalf  of 
distressed  mortgagors  as  provided  in  section 
3.  and  (2)  a  fund  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  capital  of  each  such 
fund  shall  consist  of  such  siuns  as  may.  from 
time  to  time,  be  appropriated  tliereto.  and 
any  sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Receipts  arising  from 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  section  3 
shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  from  which  such 
assistance  was  extended.  Moneys  in  either 
of  such  funds  not  needed  for  current  opera- 
tions, as  determined  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner,  or  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the 
Unite^  States,  or  paid  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1816  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
the  text  of  such  section,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b>  With  respect  to  any  loan  made  under 
section  1811  which  has  not  been  sold  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (g)  of  such  section,  if 
the  Administrator  finds  after  there  has  been 
a  def.tult  in  the  payment  of  any  installment 
of  principal  or  interest  owing  on  such  loan, 
that  the  default  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
veteran  who  is  obligated  under  the  loan  has 
become  unemployed  as  the  result  of  the  clos- 
ing ( in  whole  or  in  part)  of  a  Federal  installa- 
tion, he  shall  ( 1 )  extend  the  time  for  curing 
th»  default  to  such  time  as  he  determines  Is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  enable  such  vet- 
eran to  complete  payments  on  such  loan.  In- 
cluding an  extension  of  time  beyond  the 
stated  maturity  thereof,  or  (2)  modify  the 
terms  of  such  loan  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  amortization  provisions  thereof  by 
recasting,  over  the  remaining  term  of  the 
loan,  or  over  such  longer  period  as  he  may 
determine,  the  total  unpaid  amount  then  due 
with  the  modification  to  become  effective 
currently  or  upon  the  termination  of  an 
agreed-upon  extension  of  the  period  for 
curing  the  default." 

S.  1618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  housing  owned  by  servicemen  at 
or  near  Federal  bases  or  installations  which 
have  been,  or  are  being,  closed  in  whole  or 
In  part. 


S.  1618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  Tlie  term  "mortgage"  means  a  mort- 
gage which  (A)  Is  Insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  (B)  secures  a  home 
loan  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  made  under 
tt^e  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
oii  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

:(2)  The  term  'Tederal  mortgage  agency" 
means — 

(A)  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
when  used  in  connection  with  mortgages 
iiijsured  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
when  used  in  connection  with  mortgages  se- 
curing home  loans  guaranteed,  insured,  or 
made  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  or  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

...(3)  The  term  "serviceman"  means  a  per- 
son who  is  serving  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  In  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

(4)  The  term  "property"  means  real  prop- 
erty improved  with  a  one-  or  two-family 
dwelling  which  is  owned  by  a  serviceman. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  Federal  mortgage  agency  is 
authorized  to  acquire  title  to  any  property 
upon  which  there  is  an  outstanding  mort- 
gage. If  it  determines^ 

( 1 )  that  such  property  is  situated  at  or 
near  a  Federal  base  or  installation  which  has 
been,  or  has  been  ordered  to  be.  closed  In 
whole  or  in  part; 

(2)  that  the  owner  of  such  prc^perty  has 
been,  or  is  bfeing.  transferred  from  such  base 
or  installation; 

(3)  that  as  the  result  of  the  actual  or 
pending  closing  of  such  base  or  Installation 
there  is  no  present  market  for  the  sale  of 
such  property  upon  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  and 

(4»  that  If  such  property  Is  not  acquired, 
as  herein  provided,  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage thereon  will  in  all  probability  be  re- 
quired. 

( b )  The  purchase  price  of  any  property  ac- 
quired hereunder  shall  not  exceed  an  amount, 
determined  by  the  Federal  mortgage  agency 
to  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  owner  (1)  to 
retire  any  outstanding  obligation  owing  on 
the  mortgage  covering  such  property,  and 
(2)  to  recover  the  value  of  ^is  equity  inter- 
est in  such  property. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  mortgage  agencies 
are  authorized  to  issue  such  individual  and 
Joint  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
r^-  out  this  Act  and  to  Insure  the  uniform 
administration  thereof.  Such  regulations 
shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  un- 
der which  paymentii  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  decisions  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  or  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  the 
case  may  be.  regarding  such  payments,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
same  are  approved  or  disapproved,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review. 

(b)  Each  Federal  mortgage  agency  shall 
have  power  to  deal  with,  rent,  renovate,  or 
sell  for  cash  or  credit  any  properties  acquired 
by  it  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  223(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or";  and 

(2)  l?y  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(8)  executed  In  connection  with  the  sale 
by  the  Government,  or  any  agency  or  oflQclal 
thereof,  of  any  housing  acquired  pursuant 
to  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  housing  owned  by 
servicemen  at  or  near  Federal  bases  or  in- 
stallations which  have  been,  or  are  being, 
closed  In  whole  or  In  part.'  " 


Sec,  5.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and 
any  sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able  until  expended. 


RETIREMENT    PAY    OP    VETERANS 
WOUNDED  IN  COMBAT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  amends  Public  Law  88-132  to  pro- 
vide that  veterans  who  are  retired  be- 
cause of  combat  wounds  may  receive  the 
same  increases  in  basic  pay  per  grade 
which  are  given  to  persons  of  the  same 
rank  who  remain  in  service.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  just  and  human  recog- 
nition of  the  service  rendered  by  those 
who  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they 
were  required  to  retire  from  the  service. 
I  ask  that  a  more  detailed  statement  iii 
support  of  the  bill  and  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Lest  any  questions  be  raised  about  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  on  my  part 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  state  that,  first, 
I  have  not  drawn  any  disability  retire- 
ment pay  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
over  16  years  ago;  and  second,  when  I 
retire.  I  will  not  accept  any  increase  to 
which  I  might  otherwise  be  entitled  if 
this  amendment  is  passed. 

I  ask  unanimoi^  consent  that  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1619)  to  permit  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  retired  on  or  after  October  1. 
1963,  for  physical  disabilities  incurred 
as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict  to 
have  their  retirement  pay  recomputed 
whenever  the  rates  of  basic  pay  appli- 
cable to  the  grade  in  which  they  retired 
are  increased,  introduced  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las is  as  follows : 

Statement  in  Support  of  Douglas  Bn.L  TO 
PROvroE  That  Veterans  Who  Are  RErran) 
Because  of  Combat  Wounds  May  Receivi 
THE  Same  Increases  in  Basic  Pay  Feb 
Grade  Which  Are  Given  to  Persons  or 
THE  Same  Rank  Who  Remain  in  Service 
On  October  2,  1963,  Public  Law  88-132  was 
enacted  with  an  effective  date  of  October  1, 
1963. 

With  exceptions  not  herein  relative,  the 
1963  act  freezes  the  service  members'  pay  at 
retirement  except  Insofar  as  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  are  found  to  occur. 
Prior  to  this  legislation,  all  persons  in  re- 
tirement pay  status  received  amounts  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  (maximum  75  percent) 
of  "monthly  basic  pay"  at  retirement  with 
certain  adjustments. 

Monthly  basic  pay  Is  found  by  examining 
tables  which  state  a  specific  sum  for  grade 
and  length  of  service.  Prior  to  the  1963 
amendment,  retired  persons  received  some 
benefit  from  increases  in  active  duty  military 
pay  because  the  formula  defined  "monthly 
basic  pay"  so  as  to  reflect  later  adjustments 
In  "applicable  permanent  rates."  (The 
tables.)  Thus,  a  colonel  who  retired  after 
20  years  with  50  percent  of  his  base  pay  used 
to  get  the  benefit  thereafter  of  all  pay  raises 
for  20-year  colonels — to  the  extent  of  50  per- 
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cent.  The  1963  amendment  eliminated  this 
and  now  persons  retired— for  whatever 
cause— can  never  receive  a  pay  Increase  ex- 
cept as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  found 
to  rise  by  3  percent  or  more  in  a  given  year. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  have  the 
effect  of  repealing  the  1963  amendment  for 
the  benefit  only  of  persons  retired  for  dis- 
abilities resulting  from  combat  wounds. 
This  change  is  urged  because: 

1.  Unlike  retirees  who  receive  pay  because 
of  20  or  more  years  of  service,  and  who  can 
plan  their  futures,  a  combat  wounded  dis- 
abled veteran  is  often  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  career.  Thus,  by  the  very  act  of 
serving  his  country  to  the  utmost,  short  of 
death,  he  is  deprived  of  the  emoluments 
which  flow  from  promotions  and  longevity. 

2.  By  the  1963  act,  largely  an  economy 
measure,  the  Congress  appears  to  have  turned 
its  back  on  and  broken  faith  with  a  group 
of  men  who  heretofore  could  look  to  some 
betterment  in  their  lives,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  military  personnel  in  general  re- 
ceived pay  raises.  While  reasons  of  economy 
may  Justify  the  1963  change  as  to  regular 
retirees,  special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  who  are  struck  down  and  crippled  by 
enemy  flre. 

3.  As  the  course  of  history  seems  unfor- 
tunately to  Indicate  the  strong  possibility 
of  more  brush  fire  wars,  the  Congress  should 
show  special  consideration  for  those  few  who 
are  in  the  future  wounded  in  these  actions. 

4.  One  needs  no  course  in  economics  to 
realize  that  the  benefit  that  might  enure  by 
reason  of  Consumer  Price  Index  changes  In 
no  way  can  compensate  for  the  deprivation 
occasioned  by  the  1963  amendment. 

5.  The  cost  to  the  Government  will  be  in- 
consequential. Statistics  will  no  doubt  show 
that  the  number  of  people  who  retire  due  to 
combat  wound  disability  Is  quite  limited. 

6.  It  appears  harsh,  thoughtless,  and  un- 
necessary that  frequently  a  man  who  never 
goes  into  battle  can  rise  to  a  level  of  high 
rank  and  pay.  while  his  combat  colleague, 
crippled  in  his  prime,  must  take  the  measure 
of  his  country's  gratitude  In  a  frozen  pay 
scale. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  TWO 
JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  consolidate  the  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  into 
a  single  judicial  district  and  to  make 
suitable  transitional  provisions  with 
respect  thereto.  This  bill  has  just  been 
approved  by  the  judicial  conference  of 
the  United  States  at  its  March  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1620)  to  consolidate  the 
two  judicial  districts  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  into  a  single  judicial 
district  and  to  make  suitable  transitional 
provisions  with  respect  thereto,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  202(b)  OF 
FEDERAL  POWER  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  202(b) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to 
the  interconnection  of  electric  facilities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 


from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1621)  to  amend  section 
202(b)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  with 
respecc  to  the  interconnection  of  electric 
facilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  MACNtrsoN, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows:  1 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee are  20  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend 
section  202(b)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
give  the  Commission  authority  to  direct  the 
interconnection  of  electric  facilities  "on  Its 
own  motion"  and  not  only  "upon  applica- 
tion" as  Is  now  provided.  The  proposal  was 
before  the  88th  Congress  in  S.  2050  and  H.R. 
8209. 

The  Commission  is  now  authorized  to  order 
Interconnections,  after  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, upon  application  by  a  State  commission 
or  by  any  person  engaged  In  the  tr.^nsmls- 
sion  and  sale  of  electric  energy,  where  such 
action  does  not  compel  the  enlargement  of 
generating  facilities  or  impair  a  public 
utility's  ability  to  render  adequate  service 
to  its  customers.  The  proposal,  without 
changing  the  standards  or  procedure  pres- 
ently incorporated  In  the  section,  will  permit 
the  Commission  to  take  the  initiative  where 
it  believes  the  public  interest  would  be  bene- 
fited by  ordering  such  Interconnection. 

The  Commission's  recent  National  Power 
Survey  has  demonstrated  the  large  extent  to 
which  the  public  can  benefit  by  increased 
Interconnections  among  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric utility  systems.  As  the  report  makes 
clear,  the  Initiative  for  major  Interconnec- 
tion efforts  must  come  from  the  various 
utility  systems  them.selves.  There  will  be 
situations,  however,  where  studies  by  the 
Commission  will  Indicate  a  need  for  an  Inter- 
connection or  sale  or  exchange  of  energy 
based  on  information  not  available  to  a  per- 
son who  could  apply  under  existing  law. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the 
more  than  3,000  small  systems  throughout 
the  Nation,  many  of  whom  could  greatly 
benefit  from  Intertles  with  larger  systems  in 
their  general  area  but  who  do  not  have  the 
resources  or  bargaining  power  to  negotiate 
an  interconnection  on  fair  terms. 

For  these  rea.fons  It  is  our  view  that  this 
proposal  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  ini- 
tiate interconnection  proceedings  is  clearly 
in  the  public  Interest.  The  requirements  for 
hearing  and  the  existing  limi-tatlons  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Commission 
can  order  iriterconnections  (which  we  do 
not  propose  to  change)  will  fully  protect 
the  public  utilities  from  any  undue  inter- 
ference In  their  established  mode  of  opera- 
tion. Similar  authority  to  permit  the  agency 
to  initiate  action  to  require  Interconneclon 
or  coordlnalon  in  the  public  interest  is  grant- 
ed to  both  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission (see  47  U.S.C.  201.  214)  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  (see  49  U.S.C. 
1(14)  and  (21),  15). 

The  proposed  amendment  would  close  a 
large  gap  in  the  Commission's  program  to 
help  develop  a  coordinated  system  of  power 
supply  in  this  country  In  which  the  benefits 
of  Interconnections  and  power  pooling  are 
shared  by  the  consumers  of  all  systems,  the 


small   as  well   as   the  large.     We  therefore 
urge  Its  adoption. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  C.  Swidler. 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  ABANDONMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  FACILITIES  AND 
SERVICE  WITHOUT  CONSENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandonment  of 
facilities  and  service  without  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1622)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandon- 
ment of  facilities  and  service  without  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commussion, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  4, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  j 

President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  for  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  committee  are 
20  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g) 
to  section  202.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit a  public  utility  from  abandoning  or 
curtailing  interstate  electric  service  or  fa- 
cilities, unless  the  Commission  found,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the 
abandonment  or  curtailment  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  The  proposal  is 
comparable  to  the  provisions  of  section  7tb) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  governing  abandon- 
ment of  service  and  facilities  by  natural  gas 
companies.  Bills  which  would  have  ac- 
complished the  objective  of  this  proposal 
were  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  at  the 
request  of  the  Conomission  (H.R.  6835;  S. 
1699). 

The  Commission's  recently  published  Na- 
tional Power  Survey  Report  highlights  the 
increasing  importance  of  interstate  electric 
service  as  the  electric  industry  expands  its 
interconnections  across  State  lines  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  economies  of  coordi- 
nated operations.  It  is  essential  that  electric 
power  distributors  relying  upon  wholesale 
service  be  assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
electricity  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
their  customers.  The  assurance  of  continued 
service  at  just  and  reasonable  rates  beyond 
the  term  of  existing  contracts  is  essential  if 
small  systems  are  to  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  wholesale  power  arrangements  with  the 
larger  systems. 

While  it  has  been  held  that  abantlonment 
of  established  service  constitutes  a  change 
In  a  rate  schedule  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  205  of  the  act  (see  Pennsylvania 
Water  &  Power  Co.  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, 343  U.S.  414;,  423-424  (1952)).  the 
degree  of  protection  this  section  provides 
to  distributors  may  not  always  prove  ade- 
quate. This  results  from  the  fact  that  when 
a  public  utility  files  a  new  schedule  under 
section  205  proposing  to  abandon  or  limit 
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existing  service  the  filing  can  only  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Commission,  pending  hearing 
as  to  its  lawfulness,  for  a  maxlmimi  period 
of  5  months.  If  the  Commission'  hiis  not 
reached  a  determination  of  the  matter  at 
the  end  of  the  suspension  period.,  the  aban- 
donment or  limitation  on  service  can  be 
make  effective  by  the  utility.  Since  the 
small  dlstrlbxitlon  system  cannot  rvin  the 
risk  of  even  a  temporary  break  In  service  It 
Is  Important  that  the  Commission  be  vested 
with  direct  authority  to  pass  upon  any  pro- 
posed abandonment  or  curtailment  of  serv- 
ice In  advance  of  such  action. 

The  Commission  urges  the  adoption  of  the 
bill.  , 

Respectfully. 

Joseph  C.  Swioler, 

Chairman. 


CONTINUING  STUDY  OP  THE  EF- 
FECTS OF  CERTAIN  PESTICIDES 
UPON  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  the  Commerce 
Committee  heard  the  late  Rachel  Car- 
son, the  famed  biologist  whose  "Silent 
Spring"  alerted  millions  of  Americans 
to  the  potential  danger  from  the  uncon- 
trolled use  of  pesticides,  call  for  ex- 
panded "research  on  the  effect  of  pesti- 
cides-on  fish  and  wildlife  and  for  pub- 
lic education  in  these  matters."  As  Miss 
Carson  noted,  fish  and  wildlife  possess 
not  only  "sentimental  and  esthetic  im- 
portance" but  are  critical  "to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  revenues  of 
our  States."    She  told  us: 

During  1962.  19.403.465  of  our  Nation's  res- 
ident? purchased  fishing  licenses  In  our  50 
States,  paying  for  these  licenses  a  total  of 
$54,163,163.  This  revenue  will  be  lost  if  the 
fish  disappear. 

la  this  same  year  13.996.353  bought  hunt- 
ing licenses,  according  to  the  latest,  but  In- 
complete, Information  from  the  Fish  and 
W'ildllfe  Service,  paying  for  these  licenses 
the  total  sum  of  $63,983,798.  Again,  this 
revenue  will  be  gone  If  our  game  birds  and 
animals  are  exterminated. 

Our  commercial  fisheries  employ  directly 
212.000  of  our  citizens  and  last  year  pro- 
duced fishery  products  valued  at  $381  mil- 
lion harvested  in  this  country. 

The  authorization  for  pesticide  re- 
search by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  now  limited  to  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  S2. 565 .000.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  Natural  Beauty, 
President  Johnson  dealt  with  this  lim- 
itation: 

Pesticides  may  affect  living  organisms 
wherever  they  occur. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  understand 
the  effects  of  those  compounds,  I  have  In- 
cluded Increased  funds  In  the  budget  for 
use  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  In- 
terior, and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Increase  their  research  efforts  on  pesticides 
so  they  can  give  special  attention  to  the 
flow  of  pesticides  through  the  environment: 
study  the  means  by  which  pesticides  break 
down  and  disappear  In  nature:  and  to  keep 
a  constant  check  on  the  level  of  pesticides 
in   our   water,  air.  soil,  and   food  supply. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  submit  legislation  to  eliminate  the  ceiling 
on  pesticide  research. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  eliminate  that  ceiling.  I  ask 
^unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 


together  with  a  recent  release  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  announcing 
the  development  of  guidelines  for  test- 
ing the  toxicity  of  new  pesticides  to  fish 
and  wildlife. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  release  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1623)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1,  1958,  relating  to  a  continuing 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides,  and  other  pesticides  upon  fish 
and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing losses  to  this  resource,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Neuberger),  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1968  (72  Stat. 
479) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  16, 
1959  (73  Stat.  563).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  letter  and  release,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1958,  relating  to  a  continuing  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this  re- 
source." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

In  the  report  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  "Use  of  Pesticides,"  of 
May  15.  1963.  the  following  recommendation 
was  made : 

•'The  Panel  recommends  expanded  rese'arch 
and  evaluation  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  the  tcxlc  effects  of  pesticides 
on  wild  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 

"The  study  of  wildlife  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  to  discover 'the  effects  on  the 
food  chain  of  which  each  animal  Is  a  part, 
and  to  determine  possible  pathways  through 
which  accumulated  and.  In  some  cases,  mag- 
nified pesticide  residues  can  find  their  way 
directly  or  indirectly  to  wildlife  and  to  man." 

President  Johnson  in  his  recent  message 
on  natural  beauty  stated: 

"Pesticides  may  affect  living  organisms 
wherever  they  occur. 

"In  order  that  we  may  better  understand 
the  effects  of  those  compounds,  I  have  in- 
cluded increased  funds  In  the  budget  for  use 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  In- 
crease their  research  efforts  on  pesticides  so 
they  can  give  special  attention  to  the  flow  of 
pesticides  through  the  environment;  study 
the  means  by  which  pesticides  break  down 
and  disappear  in  nature:  and  to  keep  a  con- 
stant check  on  the  level  of  pesticides  in  our 
water,  air.  soil,  and  food  supply. 

"I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  submit  legislation  to  eliminate  the  ceiling 
on  pesticide  research." 


The  enclosed  bill  will  accomplish  this. 

The  act  of  August  1.  1958,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  742d-l)  directed  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
and  continuing  program  of  study  and  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  our 
Nation's  fish  and  wildlife.  The  purpose  or 
this  program  is  to  find  amounts,  percent- 
ages, and  formulations  of  pesticidal  cheo- 
Icals  which  can  be  used  safely,  and  which 
win  prevent  losses  to  this  valuable  resource 
An  annual  appropriation  of  $280,000  was 
authorized  to  carry  out  this  program,  in 
1959  this  amount  was  Increased  to  $2,565,000. 
This  is  the  present  celling  on  pesticide 
research. 

Under  this  ceiling,  the  present  program 
includes  controlled  laboratory  studies  of 
acute  and  chronic  toxicities  to  selected  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  and  fish,  development  of  new 
and  Improved  methods  of  testing  and  analy- 
sis, the  measurement  of  pesticide  residues  In 
tissues  and  organs  of  fish  and  wildlife  speci- 
mens, and  pre-  and  post-treatment  obsena- 
tloris  of  the  effects  of  pest  control  chemlcali 
upon  the  fish  and  wildlife  environment. 

The  studies  to  date  have  revealed  wide- 
spread presence  of  the  residues  of  several 
widely  used  pesticidal  chemicals  in  speci- 
mens of  fish  and  wildlife  collected  from 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country.  Little 
Is  known,  however,  concerning  the  possible 
presence  of  many  other  present-day  pesti- 
cidal materials  cfr  of  their  effects  upon  sur- 
vival, reproduction,  and  growth  of  the  fauna 
inhabiting  land  and  water  areas  subjected  to 
treatments  or  contamination  by  these  sub- 
stances. The  acute  and  chronic  effects 
resulting  from  exposure  to  combinations  oJ 
such  toxic  agents  are  likewise  largely  un- 
known, although  related  studies  have  shown 
that  one  chemical  may  heighten  the  effect  of 
another.  While  some  of  the  residue  levels 
of  these  chemicals  are  not  considered  dan- 
gerous to  humans,  they  may  be  well  above 
the  levels  tolerated  by  more  sensitive  forms 
of  animal  life,  such  as  fish  and  shellfish 
Further  expansion  of  research  is  needed  to 
increase  knowledge  of  these  effects;  and 
where  they  are  found  to  be  harmful,  to 
facilitate  the  discovery  and  development  ol 
substitute  methods  for  necessary  pest  con- 
trol that  are  more  selective  In  their  modes  ol 
action  and  do  not  persist  in  the  environment 
for  prolonged  periods. 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  bill  will  permit 
such  an  expansion. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  R.  Briccs, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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(From  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior] 
Ii^ERiOR  Department  Develops  New  Tests 
for  Pesticides 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  announced 
today  it  has  developed  guidelines  for  testing 
the  toxicity  of  new  pesticides  to  fish  and 
wildlife.  The  recommended  procedures  stem 
from  experiments  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  its  Intensified  program  to  safe- 
guard these  important  resources  from  poison- 
ing. 

Facts  about  toxicity  are  needed  by  manu- 
facturers of  pesticides  to  support  their  appli- 
cations for  Government  registration  of  nc' 
pesticide  compounds. 

The  Department's  evaluation  procedures. 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemical  Association,  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  by  research  stations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  in  the 
Department. 

The  procedures  are  intended  to  produce  In- 
formation on  the  lethal  and  sublethal  toi- 
Iclty  of  pesticides  to  a  variety  of  animal,  fl^> 
and  shellfish  species.    They  are  not  consid- 


ered to  be  the  sole  means  of  testing  for 
toxicity. 

The  guidelines  recommend  procedures  for 
obtaining  data  on: 

Lethal  and  sublethal  toxicity  to  mammals, 
required  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Lethal  toxicity  to  one  species  of  waterfowl 
(mallard  duck)  and  one  of  the  following: 
bobwhlte  quail,  ring-neck  pheasant  or  cotur- 
nix  (Japanese  quail). 

Lethal  toxicity  data  on  rainbow  trout  as 
the  representative  of  coldwater  fish;  and  one 
of  these  warm-water  fish:  blueglU,  goldfish, 
or  channel  catfish. 

Sublethal  toxicity  on  the  eastern  oyster  as 
r^jresentative  of  the  marine  mollusks. 
Lethal  tests  can  not  be  made  on  the  oyster 
because  It  closes  its  shell  against  a  con- 
centration of  pesticides  that  would  be  fatal. 
The  sublethal  test  shows  the  amount  of 
reduction  of  shell  growth  caused  by  a  pesti- 
cide. 

The  guidelines  describe  the  feeding,  hous- 
ing, and  temperature  control  for  birds  to  be 
tested,  the  number  of  birds  to  be  exposed 
to  pesticides  and  their  diets,  and  the  pe- 
riodic observations  to  be  made.  Similar  rec- 
ommendations are  made  for  testing  of  fish. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  said  tlie 
Pesticides  Review  Staff  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  will  assist  manufacturers  in  eval- 
uating any  methods  such  producers  devise  to 
test  pesticides. 


AMENDMENT  TO   SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  by 
repealing  the  so-called  small  business 
set-asides  in  Government  construction. 
Construction  set-asides  have  created  a 
number  of  very  serious  problems  in  the 
building  construction  industry.  Orga- 
nized labor  in  building  construction,  as 
well  as  management  groups  with  which 
I  have  consulted,  strongly  support  my 
proposal. 

In  addition  to  repealing  the  small  busi- 
ness set-aside  in  Government  construc- 
tion, my  bill  would  set  up  a  system  of 
reports  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration f  i-om  prime  contractors  on  Gov- 
ernment construction  projects.  Such 
reports  could  be  used  by  the  Congress  in 
its  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  SBA. 

Throughout  our  history,  building  con- 
struction on  Government  projects  has 
been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  responsive 
competitive  bidding.  Without  competi- 
tive bidding,  the  specter  of  political 
favor,  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money,  and 
the  prospect  of  inefficient  and  inadequate 
work  performance  will  be  with  us  again. 

One  of  our  best  defenses  against 
monopoly  in  Government  construction 
is  the  responsive  competitive  bid.  No 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  a  man 
may  be,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  job 
unless  he  can  meet  price  competition  in 
the  construction  industry. 

In  other  small  business  set-asides,  com- 
petitive bidding  is  used  to  determine 
price.  After  the  price  has  been  deter- 
mined in  this  manner,  the  procurement 
item  in  question  is  set  aside  in  order  that 
small  business  men  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  competition  of  price 
as  well  as  quality. 

•  This  has  not  been  the  case,  however, 
in  the  operation  of  the  small  business 
set-aside  in   Government  construction. 


Competent  contractors  sometimes  are  not 
permitted  to  bid.  The  result  is  that  the 
Government  does  not  always  know  what 
a  fair  price  for  these  set-a«ide  jobs  might 
be. 

The  set-aside  in  Government  construc- 
tion also  can  be  harmful  to  labor-man- 
agement relations.  Contracts  in  con- 
struction are  arrived  at  before  jobs  are 
bid  and  begun.  Because  of  this  practice, 
stable  labor  relations  in  the  industry  de- 
pend UEMjn  agreements  of  a  continuing 
nature  between  unions  and  established 
contractors.  Construction  set-aside,  by 
definition,  invites  workers  who  are  non- 
union and  not  organized  into  Govern- 
ment construction.  If  they  are  not  in 
business,  or  have  not  been  in  business  as 
contractors,  then  they  obviously  have  no 
incentive  to  become  part  of  the  labor- 
management  fabric  in  this  industry. 

Although  the  defenders  of  the  con- 
struction set-aside  insist  that  small  busi- 
ness contractors  with  Government  con- 
tracts pay  the  prevailing  wage  provided 
by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  the  fact  remains 
that  these  set-aside  contractors  are  not 
required  to  pay  the  so-called  fringe  ben- 
efits which  exist  in  most  other  construc- 
tion contracts. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  Mr. 
President,  the  set-aside  contractors 
make  very  little  contribution  to  the  man- 
power training  program  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  They  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  apprenticeship  agreements 
and,  therefore,  are  not  carrying  their 
share  of  the  burden. 

Finally,  the  small  business  set-aside 
in  construction  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause it  simply  has  not  worked.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  arrears  and 
liquidation  rate  of  loans  by  SBA  to  the 
construction  industry  are  much  higher 
than  other  types  of  loans.  When  this 
is  compared  with  the  average  loss  rate  of 
all  SBA  loans  of  something  less  than  2 
percent,  it  is  apparent  that  we  should 
take  another  look  at  this  phase  of  the 
program.  In  our  efforts  to  assist  the 
small  businessman  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  we  should  not  impose 
upon  the  building  construction  industry, 
a  system  of  set-aside  which  is  opposed  by 
labor  and  management  and  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  believe  in  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  efforts  of  the  present 
administration  to  strengthen  this  agency. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  set- 
aside  procedure  should  be  applied  in  the 
building  construction  industry.  I  hope 
the  majority  of  this  body  will  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  until  Thm-sday,  April  1, 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1624)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  that  the  program 
under  which  Government  contracts  are 
set  aside  for  small  business  concerns 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  contracts 
for  maintenance,  repair,  or  construction; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF   1954 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  ask  unanimous  consent  it  lie 
at  the  desk  for  cosponsors  until  next 
Thursday,  April  1,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  1625)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
permit  certain  tax-exempt  organizations 
to  engage  In  certain  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  legislation  directly 
relevant  to  the  purposes  which  qualify 
such  organizations  for  tax  exemption, 
without  losing  certain  benefits  under 
that  Code;  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACTS  OF 
1930  AND  1911 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1911.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  S.  2173  which  I  introduced  during  the 
88th  Congress  and  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  17  other  Senators. 

The  customs  law  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  provides  that  no  merchandise, 
baggage,  or  passengers  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  port  shall 
be  unloaded  on  a  Sunday,  a  holiday,  or  at 
night,  except  under  a  special  license 
granted  by  the  collector  of  customs.  Be- 
fore any  such  license  is  granted,  however, 
the  collector  requires  that  the  person  or 
persons  making  the  request  agree  to  pay 
the  compensation  of  customs  oflBcers  as- 
signed to  duty  on  Sunday,  a  holiday,  or  at 
night.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  present 
act  which  exempts  highway  vehicles  and 
ferries  from  these  overtime  charges. 
Thus,  the  full  burden  of  these  charges 
falls  upon  the  private  aircraft  operator 
as  well  as  commercial  airUnes,  steamship, 
and  railroad  lines. 

I  have  always  been  at  somewhat  of  a 
loss  to  understand  why  people  traveling 
by  automobile,  ferry,  or  even  on  foot,  re- 
ceive regular  customs  service  24  hours  of 
every  day  but  people  who  travel  by  pri- 
vate or  commercial  aircraft,  steamship 
and  railroad  must  pay  sometimes  enor- 
mous overtime  charges  on  weekends, 
holidays  and  after  5  p.m.  The  commer- 
cial air,  water,  and  rail  companies  pass 
this  cost  along  to  their  passengers  in  the 
general  fare  and  thus,  we  are  often  im- 
aware  of  such  charges  when  traveling  on 
these  facilities.  But  the  private  pilot, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  them,  must 
dig  these  charges  out  of  his  pocket  each 
time  he  has  the  misfortune  of  returning 
to  the  country  on  weekends,  holidays,  or 
after  5  p.m. 

These  charges  can  sometimes  be  quite 
high.  Quoting  frpm  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Customs: 

The  cost  of  overtime  services  depends  upon 
the  salary  of  the  customs  officer  performing 
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the  service.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  this 
will  equal  2  days'  pay  regardless  of  the  time 
required  up  to  8  hours. 

According  to  figures  supplied  to  me  by 
the  FAA,  a  typical  GS-9  inspector,  whose 
straight  time  rate  is  S3. 54  per  hour,  re- 
ceives $28.32  for  1  hour  of  call  back 
overtime  work  between  7.  and  8  p.m.  For 
1  hour  of  work  between  10  p.m.  and  11 
p.m.,  this  employee  receives  $42.48.  He 
can  receive  up  to  $70.80  for  6  hours  of 
overtime  work  in  the  course  of  1  night. 
For  1  hour  of  work  on  a  Sunday  or  holi- 
day, this  same  GS-9  inspector  receives 
$56.64.  In  fact,  I  am  told  by  reliable 
sources  that  many  customs  inspectors  re- 
ceive overtime  pay  for  extra  inspections 
that  equal  or  exceed  their  annual  base 
pay. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  justifies  these 
extra  customs  charges  on  the  ground 
that  people  traveling  by  private  aircraft, 
commercial  airline,  steamship,  or  rail- 
road are  not  specifically  exempt  persons ; 
that  it  has  no  discretionary  authority  in 
the  application  of  the  statute;  that  its 
job  is  to  enforce  expressed  congressional 
intent.  The  legislative  history  behind 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  however,  shows  no 
congressiojial  intent  to  require  extra  cus- 
toms charges  for  people  traveling  by  pri- 
vate and  commercial  airline,  steamship, 
or  railroad.  On  the  contrary,  the  legis- 
lative history  is  such  that  the  possible 
exemption  of  such  people  was  not  even 
considered  by  Congress.  These  over- 
time laws  were  enacted  in  an  era  when 
the  small  aircraft's  future  as  a  common 
means  of  transportation  was  unknown. 
They  were  enacted  in  an  era  when  the 
future  significance  of  transportation  and 
foreign  commerce  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy probably  was  not  fully  visualized. 
In  fact,  current  customs  overtime  re- 
quirements are  based  on  a  statute  which 
is  over  50  years  old.  Today,  when  more 
and  more  people  are  flying  and  utilizing 
small  aircraft  as  a  common  means  of 
transportation;  when  approximately  80 
percent  of  todays  total  aviation  travel  in 
the  United  States  is  conducted  by  pri- 
vate aircraft ;  and  when  more  and  more 
people  are  using  commercial  airlines, 
steamships,  and  railroads  for  transpor- 
tation and  foreign  commerce,  it  seems 
to  me  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
meet  the  need  for  full-time  inspection 
services  without  special  charges.  The 
use  of  these  modes  of  travel  and  com- 
merce will  undoubtedly  increase  as  time 
goes  by,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
inequitable  to  require  only  one  group  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  necessary  govern- 
mental services. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  ex- 
isting tariff  law  was  to  discourage  for- 
eign commerce  transatitlons  at  other 
than  the  so-called  regular  8-to-5  busi- 
ness hours  then  established,  and  because 
inspection  personnel  work  schedules 
could  not  be  predicted  in  view  of  the 
unpredictable  operating  schedules  of 
transportation  companies  then  in  opera- 
tion. Our  trade  policies,  public  service 
demands,  and  transportation  systems, 
techniques,  and  schedules  have  changed 
in  the  last  50  years. 

Many  public  service  functions  of  both 
private  industry  and  our  Government  are 


now  required  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  In  light  of  what  I  have  said,  this 
is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate aircraft  travel  and  the  transporta- 
tion business.  Although  the  40-hour 
week  is  the  general  rule  for  employees 
of  both  private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment, both  have  found  it  better  and 
desirable  to  rotate  and  schedule  em- 
ployees on  work  shifts  covering  days, 
nights,  weekends,  and  holidays.  We 
have  all  seen  such  scheduling  work,  and 
our  counti-y  has  prospered  under  it. 

Presently,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  is 
closed  down  60  days  a  year  and  at  night 
in  many  cases  unless  private  parties  enter 
into  labor  contracts  with  Government 
custom  employees  for  what  is  considered 
a  special  service.  This  condition  is  al- 
lowed by  laws  which  assume  that  pri- 
vate aviation  travel  and  our  interna- 
tional transportation  system  can  like- 
wise shut  down  and  stop  on  Sundays, 
holidays,  or  at  night.  It  is  inferred  from 
these  laws  that  our  Government  has  no 
public  service  obligations  and  duties  with 
respect  to  private  aviation  travel  or  for- 
eign commerce  except  during  so-called 
regular  business  hours,  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  public 
services  which  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
provides  are  necessary  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
returning  to  the  United  States  by  private 
aircraft,  commercial  airline,  steamship, 
or  railroad,  as  well  as  by  other  modes  of 
transportation.  This  inspection  service 
is  performed  in  the  national  interest  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  one  portion  of  the 
public.  We  are  all  affected  by  foreign 
travel  and  commerce.  It  seems  fair  that 
we  should  all  bear  such  an  inspection  ex- 
pense just  as  we  do  for  returns  to  the 
United  States  by  automobile,  ferry,  or 
by  foot  on  a  Sunday,  a  holiday,  or  at 
night.  It  seems  to  me  that  remedial  leg- 
islation has  been  long  overdue. 

The  President  has  recently  annoimced 
his  intention  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
major  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  is  most  timely  and 
would  seem  to  be  a  logical  subject  for  in- 
quiry in  connection  with  such  a  reorga- 
nization. A  survey  group  recently  is- 
sued a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  report  itself  is  quite 
lengthy  but  the  survey  group  did  briefly 
consider  the  Customs  overtime  laws.  A 
brief  history  of  these  laws  is  contained 
on  pages  AV-13,  14,  and  15  of  their  re- 
port, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  portion  of  the  report  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Brief  Histort  of  Customs  Overtime  Laws 

The  present  customs  overtime  statutes  are 
section  5  of  the  act  of  February  13.  1911, 
36  Stat.  901,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1920.  41  Stat.  402  (19  U.S.C.  261, 
267)  and  section  451  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  ( 19  U.S.C.  1451) . 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  February  13,  1911. 
supra,  provided  that  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  fix  a  reasonable  rate  of  extra 
compensation  for  night  services  of  Inspec- 
tors, storekeepers,  weighers,  and  other  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees  in  connection 
with  the  lading  or  unlading  of  cargo  at  night. 


or  the  lading  at  night  of  cargo  or  merchan- 
dise for  transportation  in  bond  or  for  exporta- 
tion in  bond,  or  for  the  exportation  with 
benefit  of  drawback,  but  such  rate  of  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  double  the  rate  of  compensation  allowed 
to  each  such  officer  or  employee  for  like  serv- 
ices  rendered  by  day,  the  said  extra  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  agent, 
or  consignee  of  such  vessel  or  other  convey- 
ance, whenever  such  special  license  or  permit 
for  immediate  lading  or  for  unlading  at  night 
or  on  Sundays  or  holidays  shall  be  granted, 
to  the  collector  of  customs,  who  shall  pay 
the  same  to  the  several  customs  officers  and 
employees  entitled  thereto  according  to  the 
rates  fixed  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."  The  section  also  provided  for 
the  payment  of  such  extra  compensation  to 
boarding  officers. 

The  act  of  February  7,  1920,  supra,  amend- 
ed section  5  of  the  1911  act  to  provide  that 
the  rates  of  extra  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  "on  the  basis  of  one-half  day's  pay 
for  each  2  hours  or  fraction  thereof  of  at 
least  1  hour  that  the  overtime  extends  be- 
yond 5  o'clock  postmeridian  (but  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  and  one-half  day's  pay  for  the  full 
period  from  5  o'clock  postmeridian  to  8 
o'clock  antemeridian),  and  two  additional 
days'  pay  for  Sunday  or  holiday  duty."  The 
amendment  made  some  other  changes  in- 
cluding substitution  of  "overtime  services" 
for  "night  services",  using  the  phrase  "re- 
quired to  remain  on  duty"  between  5  p.m. 
and  8  a.m.,  and  providing  that  extra  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  "if  such  officers  or  em- 
ployees have  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
and  have  so  reported,  whether  the  actual 
lading,  unlading,  receiving,  delivery  or  ex- 
amination takes  place  or  not."  For  discus- 
sion of  the  1920  amendment  see  (1919)  59 
Congressional  Record  640;  (1920)  H.  Rept 
No.  567,  66th  Cong.  2d  sess.;  (1920)  59  Con- 
gressional Record  2171. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections 
of  the  act  of  February  13,  1911,  supra,  pro- 
viding for  special  licenses  to  lade  or  unlade 
cargo  of  vessels  at  night  and  related  matters. 
were  repealed  by  section  643,  Tariff  Act  of 
1922,  which  provided,  in  sections  450,  451, 
and  452.  for  special  licenses  to  lade  and  un- 
lade upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  conditioned, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  act  of  February  13,  1911, 
supra.  Sections  450,  451,  and  452,  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  were  similar  to  the  cor- 
responding sections  of  the  1922  Tariff  Act, 
except  that  the  new  section  451  contained 
additional  provisions  for  assigning  customs 
officers  and  employees  upon  request  of  the 
master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel.  Section 
451  of  the  1930  act  was  amended  by  section 
9  of  the  Customs  Administrative  Act  of  1938, 
to  provide  that  "Upon  request  made  by  the 
owner,  master,  or  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
or  vehicle,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  any  merchandise  or  bag- 
gage" for  overtime  services,  officers  or  em- 
ployees will  be  assigned  to  perform  "any 
such  services  which  may  lawfully  be  per- 
formed by  them  during  regular  hours  of 
business."  Thus  the  coverage  of  the  over- 
time provisions  were  extended  so  as  not  to 
be  limited  to  services  in  connection  with 
the  lading  or  unlading  of  vessels. 

The  term  "day's  pay"  in  the  above-men- 
tioned 1920  amendment  was  the  subject  of  a 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  Meyer  v.  Morgenthau 
(1941)  122  Fed.  (2d)  216.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment had  provided  (In  Treasury  Deci- 
sion 49669)  that  the  dally  rate  of  pay  for  over- 
time services  should  be  the  gross  dally  rate  of 
regular  compensation,  except  that  when  such 
gross  daily  rate  of  regular  compensation  was 
less  than  $5  or  more  than  $8,  the  daily  rate 
of  extra  compensation  should  be  $5  or  $8,  as 
the  case  might  be.    The  court  held  that  the 
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term  "day's  pay"  as  used  in  the  statute  meant 
a  day's  pay  at  the  employees  regular  rate  of 
pay,  and  that  the  Treasury  regulation  was, 
therefore,  invalid. 

The  above-mentioned  provision  of  section 
9  of  the  Customs  Administrative  Act  of  1938, 
amending  section  451,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  also 
provided  that  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  the  existing  authority 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  assign  Cus- 
toms officers  or  employees  to  regular  toiu-s  of 
duty  at  nights  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays 
when  such  assignments  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest." This  related  to  the  practice  of  as- 
signing customs  employees  to  regular  tours 
of  duty  without  extra  compensation  at  night 
and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at  border  cross- 
ings (and  some  other  places)  where  customs 
service  was  required  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  during  the  7  days  of  the  week. 
This  practice  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Myers  (1944)  320  U.S.  561  and  321 
U.S.  750,  to  be  valid  as  to  night  services  on 
weekdays  but  invalid  as  to  Sunday  and  holi- 
day services.  The  Court  held  that  extra  com- 
pensation under  the  1911  act,  as  amended  by 
the  1920  act,  must  be  paid  for  all  services 
within  its  purview  performed  at  any  time 
during  the  24  hours  of  a  Sunday  or  holiday. 

After  the  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Myers,  supra,  section  451,  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1451),  was  fiirther 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  3.  1944,  58  Stat. 
269,  to  exempt  the  owners,  operators,  or 
agents  of  highway  vehicles,  bridges,  tunnels, 
or  ferries  from  reimbursing  the  Government 
for  extra  compensation  of  customs  employees 
for  services    performed    at    these   facilities. 

Another  important  court  decision  on  the 
customs  overtime  laws  was  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  O'Rourke  v.  United 
States  (1947)  109  Ct.  Cls.  33.  In  that  case, 
the  court  held  that  extra  compensation  under 
the  1911  act,  as  amended,  was  payable  for 
Inspectional  services  performed  at  free 
bridges  and  highways  as  well  as  for  services 
at  toll  facilities.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  other  questions  decided  In  the  case. 

The  current  customs  regulation  on  extra 
compensation  under  the  customs  overtime 
laws  is  section  24.16  of  the  customs  regula- 
tions of  1943  (19  CFR  24.16),  as  amended. 
One  provision  of  that  regulation  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
is  the  provision,  in  certain  situations,  for 
compensable  time  In  addition  to  the  time 
spent  at  the  place  of  the  overtime  assign- 
ment. This  provision  (in  paragraph  (g),  as 
amended  by  T.D.  52903)  is  supported  by  the 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  1911  act,  as  amended,  to  fix  reason- 
able rates  of  overtime  compensation.  In  this 
connection,  reference  is  made  to  the  above 
mentioned  decision  In  the  case  of  Meyer  v. 
Morgenthau,  122  Fed.  (2d)  216,  in  which 
the  court  said  that  "the  fixing  of  pay  for 
overtime  services  includes  two  elements;  the 
definition  or  measurement  of  the  "overtime 
service,'  and  the  definition  of  the  pay  for 
such  services.  The  Secretary,  has,  and 
exercises,  a  considerable  discretion  in  regard 
to  the  first  element  •  •  *." 

This  memorandvun  does  not  ptirport  to 
mention  every  statute  that  has  ever  been 
passed  or  every  court  decision  on  customs 
overtime.  Some  old  statutes  prior  to  the  act 
of  February  13,  1911,  and  a  few  court  deci- 
sions on  particular  points,  which  would  not 
seem  to  be  of  Interest  in  connection  with  the 
present  consideration  of  the  overtime  ques- 
tion, are  omitted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
survey  report  also  discussed  several  rec- 
ommendations in  this  regard  made  by 
the  O'Connel  citizens  task  force  report. 
However,  this  was  not  any  kind  of  a 
study  in  depth.  The  surface  was  just 
barely  scratched. 


Because  the  subject  of  this  bill  is  a 
revenue  matter,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Since  this  is  a  matter  which  vitally 
affects  commerce,  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  conduct 
a  study  and  investigation  into  the  entire 
matter  so  that  we  may  have  a  complete 
record. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  and  would  fit  nicely 
into  any  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  It  attracted  wide- 
spread support  during  the  last  Congress 
not  only  among  Senators  but  in  many 
segments  of  industry  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  on  April  1,  1965,  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  it  will 
lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  April  1,  1965,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1628)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  the  act  of  February  13, 
1911.  to  eliminate  those  provisions  which 
require  payment  to  the  United  States 
for  overtime  services  of  customs  ofiBcers 
and  employees,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 

IN  CLARK  COUNTY,  NEV..  TO 

FRANCIS  W.  THORNE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Clark  County, 
Nev.,  to  Francis  W.  Thome. 

Mr.  Thome  and  his  predecessors  in 
interest  have  occupied  this  particular 
20  acres  in  southern  Nevada  for  over  30 
years  under  the  apparent  mistaken 
premise  that  a  patent  had  been  issued 
by  the  United  States  and  that  they  were 
secure  in  their  o^^Tiership  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Recent  investigations  now  confirm 
that  title  still  vests  in  the  Goverrunent. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  property  to  Mr.  Thome,  at  fair 
market  value  plus  such  sums  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
imbui'se  the  United  States  for  the  ad- 
ministrative conveyance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1631)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Clark  County,  Nev.,  to  Francis 
W.  Thome,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REGULATION  OF  CERTAIN  FIRE- 
ARMS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  I  rise  to  introduce  an  item 
of  legislation  to  which  I  attach  a  good 
deal  of  importance.  It  is  a  pistol  regu- 
lation bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


This  bill  Is  designed  to  keep  deadly 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble persons,  and  would  prevent  such 
persons  from  purchasing  pistols.  In 
addition,  it  would  require  that  firearms 
of  12  inches  or  less  be  registered  with  the 
police. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  implement  a 
part  of  the  President's  message  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
save  lives. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Mr.  David  Acheson,  VS. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  have  changed  section  104,  however,  to 
provide  that  the  first  offense  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor,  and  any  subsequent  of- 
fense a  felony.  The  bill  would  not  pro- 
hibit responsible  persons  from  possess- 
ing handgtms  in  their  homes  and  places 
of  business.  The  bill  would  simply  re- 
quire that  persons  owning  pistols  regis- 
ter them  with  the  police.  Criminal 
penalties  are  provided  for  violation  of 
the  registration  provisions. 

In  addition,  penalties  for  illegally 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  and  for 
possessing  such  prohibited  weapons  as 
sawed -off  shotguns  and  machinegtms, 
would  be  increased. 

These  provisions,  together  with  the 
lengthening  of  the  F>erlod  of  investigat- 
ing prospective  purchasers  of  pistols,  will 
constitute  important  weapons  in  our 
fight  against  crime  and  lawlessness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1632)  to  require  the  regis- 
tration of  pistols  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


SPOT  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
provement of  highway  safety  is  a  cause 
with  which  I  am  deeply  concerned.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem from  41.00  to  60,000  miles,  as  au- 
thorized in  my  bill  S.  1272,  is  one  means 
to  this  end.  Adoption  for  use  by  the  pub- 
lic of  the  new  GSA  standards  for  auto- 
mobile construction,  as  provided  in  Sen- 
ator Nelsons  bill,  S.  1251,  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  is  another  approach.  I  ex- 
pect in  the  near  future  to  introduce  pro- 
posed legislation  to  allow  a  speedup  in 
the  construction  of  the  interstate  higrh- 
way  system,  removing  the  restrictions 
which  keep  it  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Today,  as  one  more  tool  in  the  war 
against  traffic  accidents,  I  am  present- 
mga  bill  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
spot  improvement  of  high-accident  areas 
on  the  federally  assisted  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  urban  road  systems,  the  so- 
called  ABC  system,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Before  describing  the  fairly  sim- 
ple mechanism  by  which  this  bill  would 
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cut  the  terrible  traffic  toll,  I  wish  to 
sketch  in  the  background  and  demon- 
strate the  need  for  this  approach. 

In  an  interview  published  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  under  date  of  March  1. 
the  noted  traffic  engineer,  Wilbur  S. 
Smith,  was  asked: 

Are  streets  and  highways,  themselves,  caus- 
ing some  of  the  accident  problems? 

Mr  Smith,  who  headed  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  Highway  Research  Board  m 
1964.  replied: 

To  some  extent,  yes,  though  not  as  much 
as  the  human  element.  We  know  of  places 
where  accidents  occur  repeatedly— where  the 
curves  are  too  sharp  or  Intersections  are  too 
hazardous  or  visibility  is  obstructed,  and  so 
on  Defects  of  this  kind  can  be  corrected 
through  simple  engineering,  and  save  many 
lives.  My  own  feeling  is  that;  we  should 
spend  more  money  on  these  changes,  even 
If  we  have  to  spend  less  on  building  new 
roads. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  not 
been  unaware  of  this  need,  and  neither 
has  the  President.  In  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Hodges  just  1  year  ago,  on  March 
23.  1964.  President  Johnson  called  for 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  priority  safety  programs,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  hazards  on  high- 
ways with  high  accident  experience. 

Such  a  program,  within  the  confines 
of  the  present  Federal  aid  to  highways  on 
the  50-50  matching  basis  applied  to  ABC 
roads,  and  using  highway  trust  fund  re- 
sources, was  encouraged  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  which  described  the 
types  of  projects  to  be  undertaken  in  a 
memorandum  issued  last  May  to  its  re- 
gional and  division  engineers,  and  to 
State  highway  departments.  In  order 
that  the  type  of  projects  I  am  discussing 
may  be  clear,  following  are  some  of  the 
typical  projects  specified  in  a  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  release  of  May  4,  1964: 

Widening  of  narrow  traffic  lanes; 

Construction  of  stable  shoulders  of 
adequate  width,  or  reconstruction  of  ex- 
isting shoulders  to  provide  additional 
width; 

Reconstruction  to  increase  sight  dis- 
tances on  curves; 

Widening  of  narrow  bridges  or  other 
structures; 

Installation  of  protective  devices  at 
railroad  crossings; 

Removal  of  roadside  curbs  and  fixed 
obstructions; 

Construction  of  fencing ;  and 

Construction  of  sen-ice  roads,  en- 
trances and  exists,  curbs,  and  similar 
facilities  to  regulate  traffic. 

In  a  report  issued  last  December,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  pointed  to  some 
of  the  achievements  such  a  program  can 
bring.  A  study  of  spot  improvements  of 
this  kind  by  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Highways  showed  that  11  minor  projects 
to  correct  higher-than-average  accident 
€-  locations  reduced  accidents  by  66  percent 
and  fatalities  from  13  to  only  1  in  a 
comparable  period  of  time.  The  total 
investment  of  only  $43,000  resulted  in 
cutting  accident  costs — and  no  price  can 
be  set  on  fatalities  and  injuries — by 
$153,000. 


In  California,  169  minor  improvement 
projects  costing  an  average  of  $13,000 
each,  reduced  accidents  by  32  percent  in 
the  face  of  increased  traffic  volume. 

Since  the  total  number  of  Federal-aid 
safety  projects  under  the  existing  pro- 
gram up  to  January  1  of  this  year  totaled 
on  153  in  all,  scattered  over  32  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  States  such  as  California 
have  been  proceeding  on  their  own.  But 
the  fact  that  in  the  months  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
sought  to  stimulate  the  program,  only 
153  projects  were  begun,  shows  that 
there  is  not  enough  incentive  to  really 
make  a  strong  effort  in  the  States. 
Money  that  has  to  be  used  for  spot  Im- 
provements must  be  taken  from  funds 
which  would  otherwise  be  building  new 
roads.  A  new  highway  project  is  more 
highly  visible.  "V^idening  a  bridge,  or  in- 
stalling a  special  curb-divided  left  turn 
lane,  may  be  dramatic  in  the  cutting  of 
accidents,  but  the  results  do  not  show  to 
the  public  so  readily. 

Under  the  existing  program,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  50  percent  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  ABC  system— which  is  70 
percent  primary  or  urban  and  30  percent 
rural  in  character.  But  there  is  no  real 
incentive  to  spur  State  and  local  road 
authorities  toward  applying  the  funds  to 
spot  improvements. 

My  bill  will  give  that  incentive.  First, 
it  will  provide  authorization  of  up  to 
$100  million  for  this  specific  purpose, 
over  and  beyond  the  funds  already  avail- 
able from  the  "dedicated"  highway  trust 
funds,  so  that  the  sum  provided  will  be 
over  and  beyond  what  is  already  avail- 
able. It  will  give  a  further  incentive  by 
providing  a  more  generous  Federal  share, 
using  the  same  manner  of  apportionment 
to  the  States  but  making  the  Federal 
funds  available  for  up  to  70  percent  of 
the  spot-improvement  costs  rather  than 
restricting  them  to  50  percent.  It  speci- 
fies that  "such  projects  shall  be  given 
priority  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary." 

In  these  ways,  we  will  be  making  a 
much  stronger  attack  on  the  goal, 
placing  first  emphasis  upon  the  most 
dangerous  spots,  and  applying  our  exist- 
ing, and  quite  adequate,  engineering  skill 
to  the  obliteration  of  dangers  which  have 
been  ignored  despite  accident  frequency 
in  these  various  locations. 

With  a  record  high  of  47.800  persons 
killed  on  our  streets  and  highways  last 
year,  with  1,600,000  persons  injured,  with 
an  economic  loss  estimated  at  $7  billion, 
we  must  do  more  to  meet  the  need.  The 
$100  million  authorized  from  the  general 
Treasury  by  my  bill  will  be  repaid  many- 
fold  by  the  sheer  economics  involved  In 
accident  cutting,  not  to  mention  the 
savings  in.  lives  and  crippling  and  dis- 
tress. It  is  scarcely  less  than  criminal 
to  do  less  than  we  know  how  with  high- 
way engineering  to  cut  this  terrible  toll. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  lie 
on  the  table  for  1  week  in  order  that 
those  who  desire  may  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  legislation.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1633)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
ways, in  order  to  authorize  a  program  to 
improve  safety  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary,  secondary,  and  urban  systems  of 
highways,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record! 
as  follows : 

S.  1633 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
ways, is  amended  by  Insertirg  at  the  end  of 
chapter  1  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"§  135.  Additional  Program  for  Primary. 
Secondary,  and  Urban  Systems  To 
Add  Safety  Features. 

"(a)  In  addition  to  other  funds  author- 
ized for  the  Fedel^l-ald  primary  and  second- 
ary systems  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  rot  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  which  shall  be  avn  liable,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  for 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems,  including  extensionr  Into 
urban  areas,  which  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  adding  useful  safety  features  to 
existing  highways  In  such  systems.  Such 
projects  shall  be  given  priority  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(b)  The  amount  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States,  one-third 
in  the  manner  provided  in  pection  104(b)  (1), 
one -third  In  the  manner  provided  in  section 
104(b)  (2),  and  one-third  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  104(b)(3).  A  State's  ap- 
portionment pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  during  such  year 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  paying  not 
more  than  70  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
projects  authorized  in  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  135.  Additional  program  for  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  systems  to  add 
safety  features." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Engineered  Safety,"  written  by 
Rex  M.  Whitton,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  which  was  published  in  the 
August  1964.  issue  of  the  American  Road 
Builder.  The  illustrations  of  spot  im- 
provement work  given  there  by  Mr. 
Whitton  show  very  clearly  the  values  of 
this  approach  and  the  necessity  for  a 
modest  investment  in  this  kind  of  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Engineered  Safety 
(By  Rex  M.  Whitton.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 

President  Johnson's  call  for  an  accelerated 
attack  on  traffic  accidents  through  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  programs  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  role  of  engineering  and  construc- 
tion In  highway  safety.  The  President  called 
for  "priority  safety  programs  giving  special 
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The  relationship  of  these  and  other  road- 
way elements  to  traffic  accidents  has  been 
doctimented  in  various  engineering  studies. 


attention  to  hazards  on  highways  with  high- 
accident  e  p  ^        President's   directive       doctimentea  in  various  engineering  stuuica.      uiano  itxiu  uiviucio,  cumuienjcicvi  mtcjocunujuis. 
In  response  ^^^^^^  Roads  Is  urging  State     A  compilation  of  this  research  was  published      construction  of  service  roads,  entrances  and 


through  engineering.  The  list  also  Includes 
protective  devices  at  railroad  crossings,  me- 
dians and  dividers,  channelized  Intersections, 


theBureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  urging 
Mehway  departments  to  apply  a  substan- 
ti^  portion  of  their  available  Federal  aid 
nrimary  and  secondary  road  and  urban  ex- 
tension funds  toward  spot  Improvement 
projects  which  would  eliminate  such  acci- 
dent-inducing hazards. 

Measvu-able  reductions  in  accidents  and 
fatalities  at  given  locations  have  resulted 
from  such  improvements  in  the  past.  Fur- 
ther there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 


last  year  under  the  title  "Traffic  Control  and 
Roadway  Elements,"  by  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  These  and  other 
studies  Indicate  the  results  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  spot  Improvements,  as  the  fol- 
lowing examples  Illustrate. 

Lane  widening:  A  study  of  240  miles  of 
highway  sections  In  Illinois,  which  had  been 
widened  from  18  to  22  feet,  showed  reduc- 
tions in  accident  rates  ranging  from  21.5  per- 


Shoulder  widening:  In  Virginia,  the 
shoulders  on  a  15-mIle  section,  which  had 
varied  from  1  to  4  feet  in  width,  were  widened 
to  a  uniform  width  of  6  feet,  4  feet  of  which 
was  surface  treated.    In  the  2  years  prior  to 


redoubled  effort  to  correct  these  hazardous  ^^g  percent 

conditions  throughout  the  country  wUl  con 

tribute  significantly  to  reducing  the  Nation  s     ^"'  "'^ 

tragic    traffic    toll.   "The    fact    that    43,400 

Americans  lost  their  lives  In  traffic  accidents 

last  year,  and  that  these  accidents  cost  more 

than  the  total  annual  public  investment  in  ^ 

highway  construction,  certainly  demands  we      ^^^l^enTngTherrwe'^e  102  ac^cidenteT  in  the  2 

apply    our    engineering    Icnow-how    toward  » 

bringing  this  problem  under  control. 

Engineers  recognize  that  highway  trans- 
portation and  traffic  safety  involve  a  system 
comprised  of  the  driver,  the  vehicle  and  the 
roadway  and  its  environment.  Therefore. 
the  sound  approach-  to  traffic  safety  is  a 
systems  approach  which  takes  into  account 
these  elements.  Unfortunately,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  public  recognition  of  this 
concept.  There  has.  Instead,  been  a  general 
tendency  to  blame  nearly  all  accidents  on 
the  driver.  The  resulting  overemphasis  on 
the  driver  in  various  safety  programs  has 
diverted  attention  and  energy  irom  the  very 
real  progress  which  can  be  realized  through 
building  safety  into  our  roads  and  streets. 

The  contribution  that  engineers  and  road 
builders  can  and  do  make  Is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  systems  approach  to  traffic 
safety.  Well-designed  highways  reduce  the 
demands  placed  on  the  driver  and  the  ve- 
hicle, and  they  provide  an  added  margin  for 
errors  or  malfunctions  in  these  elements  of 
the  system. 

The  outstanding  example  today  of  built- 
in  safety  is  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways.  Studies  of  com- 
pleted portions  of  the  Interstate  System  have 
shown  a  fatality  rate  of  2.8  deaths  per  100 
million  vehicle  miles,  compared  with  a  rate 
of  9.7  on  older  highways  In  the  same  traffic 
corridors.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  esti- 
mates that  the  interstate  will  save  3,500  lives 
this  year  alone,  and  8,000  lives  a  year  when  It 
Is  completed  in  1972. 

With  the  entire  41.000-mile  network  In  op- 
eration, it  will  carry  20  percent  of  the  total 
traffic.  This  still  leaves  80  percent  to  be 
handled  by  all  other  roads  and  streets,  most 
of  which  are  not  as  safe  as  the  interstate. 
Hopefully,  normal  long-range  construction 
improvements  will  eventually  increase  their 
safety  as  well  as  their  adequacy  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  prospect  of  traffic  tolls  in  1964  or 
1965  being  even  higher  than  those  in  1963 
has  created  an  urgency  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, however.  Accordingly,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  is  asking  that  spot  improve- 
ments for  safety  be  given  a  special  priority. 
This  priority  would  move  them  to  construc- 
tion well  in  advance  of  the  time  they  would 
otherwise  be  scheduled  on  the  tasis  of  gen- 
eral route  improvement. 

In  considering  what  can  be  done  to  make 
our  older  roads  safer,  it  is  well  to  look  at 
the  design  features  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  Obviously,  however,  not  all 
roads  can  or  should  be  freeways  built  to 
Interstate  standards.  Design  features  re- 
sponsible for  the  fine  safety  record  of  the 
Interstate  Include  control  of  access,  divided 
lane  roadways,  wide  lanes,  easy  curves  and 
grades,  and  long-sight  distances.  Headon 
crashes,  opposite  direction  sideswipes,  and 
angle  and  pedestrian  collisions  are  virtually 
eliminated  by  such  features. 


years  following,  only  69.  The  accident  rates 
per  million  vehicle-miles  were  2.76  and  1.86 
for  the  two  periods. 

Resurfacing:  In  Detroit,  brick-paved 
Michigan  Avenue  at  its  intersection  with 
Clark  Street  was  slippery  when  wet.  In  the 
year  before  it  was  resurfaced  there  were  57 
accidents  involving  Michigan  Avenue  traffic 
at  the  intersection;  in  the  first  year  after, 
only  18.  The  number  of  accidents  occurring 
while  the  surface  was  wet  dropped  from  32 
to  8.  The  second  year  after  resurfacing  there 
were  23  accidents,  only  7  of  which  occurred 
on  wet  pavement. 

Clear  roadside:  In  four  Virginia  counties 
25  percent  of  the  fixed-object  accidents  In- 
volved trees.  A  program  was  begun  to  re- 
move all  trees  within  15  feet  of  the  road- 
way. After  the  program  had  been  underway 
for  some  time,  a  comparison  was  made  of 
accidents  before  and  after.  The  number  of 
accidents  involving  trees  had  dropped  from 
28  to  17;  the  number  of  persons  killed  and 
injured  had  dropped  from  37  to  12.  Dtiring 
this  period,  the  number  of  other  types  of 
accidents  remained  nearly  constant.  Similar 
safety  improvements  Include  the  removal  of 
utility  poles,  culvert  headwalls  too  close  to 
the  pavement,  roadside  curbs,  and  other  fixed 
obstructions,  and  the  flattening  of  side  slopes 
to  provide  a  clear  recovery  area  of  vehicles 
out  of  control. 

Curves  and  grades:  When  7  curves  in  Cali- 
fornia were  reallned  to  increase  the  radius, 
injury  accident  rates  dropped  84  percent. 
Where  reconstruction  of  long  grades  is  not 
feasible,  the  installation  of  truck-climbing 
lanes  can  minimize  dangerous  passing  situa- 
tions and  rearend  collisions. 

Curve  signing:  A  resigning  program  for  all 
curves  In  Kansas  included  larger  signs  placed 
farther  in  advance  of  the  curve,  and  the  use 
of  "safe  speed"  Indications.  In  the  year  be- 
fore resigning,  there  were  49  fatalities  on 
curves;  in  the  year  following.  28. 

Bridge  and  overpass  widening :  Research  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  reveals  a  significant  relation- 
ship between  bridge  width  and  safety.  It 
shows  that  where  structure  width  was  1  foot 
or  more  narrower  than  the  .approach  width, 
the  accident  rate  was  100  accidents  per  100 
million  vehlcle-mlles.  Where  the  structure 
was  up  to  5  feet  wider  than  the  approach 
the  rate  was  58.  and  where  the  structure  was 
5  or  more  feet  wider  the  rate  was  only  12. 

Intersections:  In  Portland,  Oreg..  the  for- 
mer Slavln  Road  Intersection  on  Barbur 
Boulevard,  a  major  arterial,  with  access  at 
grade  and  traffic  light  control,  averaged  120 
accidents  and  60  injuries  a  year.  After  in- 
stallation of  a  grade-separation  structure 
with  freeway-type  access,  accidents  dropped 
to  4  and  injuries  to  2  a  year,  a  reduc- 
tion of  96  percent,  even  though  average  daily 
traffic  counts  increased  from  11,000  to  13,000. 
This  Is  a  dramatic,  but  partial,  list  of  what 
can     be     accomplished    for     traffic     safety 


exits  (and  similar  facilities  to  regulate 
traffic),  proper  use  of  guardrails,  guldeposts, 
and  delineators,  edge  marking  and  highway 
lighting. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  uni- 
form traffic  controls  and  signs.  Improper 
or  missing  traffic  control  devices  can  confuse 
or  mislead  the  motorists  and  create  accident 
hazards.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ac- 
cordingly is  striving  to  achieve  nationwide 
uniformity  of  such  signs,  sigiiials,  and  mark- 
ings on  Federal  aid  highways  by  the  end  of 
1966. 

The  response  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments to  the  accelerated  safety  Improve- 
ment program  indicates  their  concern  over 
the  accident  problem  and  their  desire  to 
make  safety  a  primary  objective  In  highway 
construction  and  Improvements.  Their 
plans  for  eliminating  hazardous  conditions 
will  pay  lasting  dividends  in  lives  saved 
and  accidents  prevented,  even  If  the  results 
do  not  become  apparent  In  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

Certainly,  much  has  been  done  and  much 
has  been  learned  about  making  our  roads 
and  streets  safer.  With  this  experience  we 
can  meet  the  challenge  now  before  us.  One 
thing  is  sure:  the  opportunity  for  road 
builders  to  apply  their  skills  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans  was  never  greater. 


MARKING   OF   STEEL   CONTAINERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
again  today  for  myself  and  Senators 
ScoTT,  Randolph,  Moss.  Dominick,  and 
L.\uscHE,  a  bill  to  insure  the  identifica- 
tion of  steel  shipping  containers  manu- 
factured from  imported  steel.  This 
Steel  Shipping  Container  Identification 
Act  is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Wit- 
LARD  CuRTiN,  who  was  among  those  who 
introduced  parallel  legislation  there  last 
year.  It  has  only  minor  changes  from 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  on  April  22, 
1963,  and  which  was  cosponsored  by 
nearly  a  dozen  of  my  colleagues. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  commerce  of  any  shipping  con- 
tainer, as  defined  in  the  bill,  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  chiefly  from 
imported  steel,  unless  the  container  is 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  of  the  steel.  It  would  permit 
buyers  of  steel  shipping  containers — de- 
fined in  the  bill  as  "all  steel  drums  and 
pails  used  for  shipping  products  to 
wholesale  or  retail  distributors  or  to 
commercial  users" — to  know  when  im- 
ported steel  is  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. More  important,  it  would  pro- 
mote the  use  of  steel  produced  in  this 
country,  but  it  would  do  so  without  any 
forbidding  of  import-s. 

The  House  bill  of  last  session.  H.R. 
5673,  received  hearings  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance,  which 
heard  on  November  9,  1963,  statements 
of  support  from  representatives  of  the 
Steel  Shipping  Container  Institute,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  and 
others.  On  July  9,  1964,  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce issued  a  favorable  report — House 
Report  1552,  88th  Congress— and  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  August  12,  1964.  I  trust  that 
this  legislation  may  secure  passage  in 
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both   Houses   of  the   Congress  in   this 
s^ifesion. 

Iron  and  steel  is  the  most  basic  pro- 
duction industry  of  the  Nation,  as  we  are 
all  aware.  In  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  this  industry  provides 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  jobs.  It  is 
vital  to  protect  these  jobs  and  those  of 
other  steelworkers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  is  probably  a  little-known  fact  out- 
side the  steel  industry  that  the  greatest 
use  of  sheet  steel  outside  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  Is  in  the  manufactui-e 
of  shipping  containers.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  steel  shipping  container  manu- 
facturing industry  has  been  severely  de- 
pressed, operating  substantially  below 
full  capacity.  Profit  margins  are  at  a 
minimum  and  price  competition  is  severe. 
Companies  using  foreign  steel  in  con- 
tainer manufacture  enjoy  a  significant 
cost  differential.  Because  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  smaller  companies,  although 
they  might  prefer  domestic  steel,  find 
themselves  compelled  to  purchase  for- 
eign steel.  This  trend  has  been  acceler- 
ating, leading  to  a  shrinkage  in  the  mar- 
ket for  the  domestic  steel  industry. 

The  inroads  of  these  imports  may  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  imported  steel 
sheets  in  1961  totaled  57,900  tons.  In- 
1962  the  figiu-e  more  than  tripled  to  172,- 
900  tons.  It  tripled  again  in  1963,  the 
year  my  previous  bill  was  introduced, 
reaching  527,400  tons.  Estimates  for  last 
year  are  that  the  tonnage  of  imported 
steel  sheets  again  nearly  doubled,  to 
about  1.025,000  tons. 

Under  existing  law,  shipping  contain- 
ers manufactured  outside  the  United 
States,  like  other  finished  products,  must 
be  marked  as  to  country  of  origin.  Sheet 
steel  imp>orted  into  the  United  States 
must  likewise  be  marked.  But  when  the 
marked  sheet  steel  is  further  processed 
into  another  product,  such  as  a  steel 
shipping  container,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  it  be  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  country  of  origin  of  the  steel. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  requires  that  the 
container  must  have  embossed  on  the  top 
head,  in  letters  at  least  one-quarter  inch 
high,  the  legend,  "Steel  in  this  container 

made  in ,"  designating  the  country 

of  origin.  Each  steel  container  manu- 
facturer must  maintain  records  showing 
the  source  of  steel  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture. Enforcement,  including  the  use 
of  criminal  sanctions  involving  fines  up 
to  S5.000  and  imprisonment  up  to  1  year, 
would  be  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

This  bill,  as  I  have  noted,  does  not  pro- 
hibit importation  of  steel  sheets.  It  does 
not  affect  the  tarifif  laws.  It  is  concerned 
only  with  domestic  commerce  under  the 
law.  But  if  the  requirement  of  publiciz- 
ing the  origin  of  the  steel  involved  dis- 
courages the  use  of  imports  and  the  pur- 
chase of  sheet  steel  from  domestic  manu- 
facturers instead,  it  will  not  only  help 
our  own  jobs  and  companies,  but  it  will 
also  have  a  helpful  effect  on  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

In  order  that  other  Members  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  Senator  Scott 
and  myself  in  sponsoring  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  and 


that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie 
on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
front  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1634)  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction into  interstate  commerce  of 
any  shipping  container  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  from  imported  steel 
unless  the  container  is  marked  so  as  to 
indicate  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
steel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Steel  Shipping  Con- 
tainer Identification  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act —  _ 

(a)  The  term  "person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  any  other  form  of  business  enterprise. 

(b)  The 'T:erm  ""commerce"  means  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  between  two  p>oints  in  the 
same  State  but  through  any  point  outside 
thereof,  or  in  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
between  any  such  possession  and  another,  or 
between  any  such  possession  and  any  State  or 
foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State,  possession  of  the 
United  States,  dr  foreign  nation. 

(c)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(e)  The  term  "shipping  container"  shall 
m.ean  all  steel  drums  and  palls  used  for 
shipping  products  as  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce : 

(1)  Drum:  Any  single  wall  cylindrical  or 
bilged  container  having  a  capacity  of  over 
twelve  gallons  to  one  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
lons, inclusive,  constructed  of  steel  sheet 
and  inclusive  of  all  gages. 

(2)  Pail:  Any  steel  shipping  package  with 
or  without  bail  and  handle  having  a  capacity 
of  one  gallon  to  twelve  gallons,  inclusive, 
constructed  of  steel  sheet  twenty-nine  gage 
or  heavier. 

M.\RKING    OF    STEEL    SHIPPING    CONTAINERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  shall 
be  an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  for  any  manufacturer  of  steel  shipping 
containers  to  introduce  any  such  container 
into  commerce  whenever  such  container  Is 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  in  whole 
or  in  chief  value  from  steel  made  outside  the 
United  States,  unless  such  container  bears 
embossed  on  the  top  head  of  the  container 
in  letters  not  less  than  one-fo\irth  of  an 
inch  In  height  the  legend  "Steel  In  this  con- 
tainer made  in ";  with  the  blank  space 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  foreign 
country  in  which  sxich  steel  was  made. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  shall  be  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  and  an  un- 
fair and  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  for  any  person  to  deface,  destroy,  remove, 
alter,  cover,  obscure,  or  obliterate  any  mark 
placed  on  a  steel  shipping  container  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  If 
the  purpose  of  defacing,  destroying,  remov- 


ing, altering,  covering,  obscuring,  or  obllt. 
eratlng  such  mark  is  to  hinder  or  prevent 
other  persons  from  obtaining  the  Infonna. 
tlon  given  by  such  mark. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  steei 
shipping  containers  shall  maintain  proper 
records  showing  the  origin  of  the  steel  used 
in  all  steel  shipping  containers  made  by  him 
and  shall  preserve  such  records  for  at  least 
,  three  years. 

(b)  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  maintain  or 
preserve  the  records  required  by  this  section 
Is  unlawful,  and  any  person  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  maintain  such  records  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
and  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In 
commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commit. 
sion  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Commission  under  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  authorized  for  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

( b )  The  Commission  shall  prevent  any  per- 
son from  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means,  and 
with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties 
as  though  all  applicable  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were 
Incorporated  into  and  made  a  part  of  this 
Act;  and  any  such  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  provided  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  as  though  the  apphcable 
terms  and  provisions  of  such  Act  were  In- 
corporated Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purposes 
of  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  cause 
inspections,  analyses,  tests  and  examinations 
to  be  made  of  any  steel  shipping  container 
subject  to  this  Act. 

CRIMINAL   PENALTT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates  sec- 
tions 3  or  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court:  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  limit  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  Commission  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  has  violated  sections 
3  or  4  of  this  Act  the  Commission  may  certify 
all  pertinent  facts  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  if  the  Attorney  General  concurs,  he  shall 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  against  such 
person. 

APPLICATION  op  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  7.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitu- 
tion for  or  limitation  of,  the  provisions  oi 
any  other  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  This   Act   shall   take   effect 

after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  STEEL  INDUSTBT 

Mr.  PCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  provides  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  Unfair  competition,  predatory 
pricing,  and  outright  dumping  of  foreign 
steet constitute  a  threat  to  those  jobs  and 
to  the  overall  economy  of  our  Nation. 

In  1961,  some  57,900  tons  of  steel  sheets 
were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

In  1962,  this  tonnage  climbed  to 
172,900. 

In  1963,  the  amount  grew  to  527.400 
tons,  and  in  1964  an  estimated  1,025,000 
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tons  of  steel  sheets  were  imported  from 
foreign  steel  producers. 

Shipping  containers,  such  as  drums 
and  pails,  are  second  only  to  automobiles 
In  the  usage  of  steel  sheets.  I  believe 
that  the  purchasers  of  these  containers 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  helping  to  create  and  maintain  jobs 
for  Americans,  and  improve  our  balance- 
of -payments  position,  or  to  create  jobs 
for  foreign  workers  and  damage  our  al- 
ready troubled  balance- of -payments 
position. 

That  is  why  I  have  today  cosponsored 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Hartke 
to  require  U.S.  manufacturers  of  steel 
containers,  using  in  whole  or  in  chief 
value  steel  made  outside  this  country,  to 
label  their  products  with  the  counti-y  of 
the  steel's  origin. 

This  bill  would  require  each  such  con- 
tainer to  have  embossed  on  its  top,  in 
letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  height,  the  legend  "Steel  in  this 

container  made  in  ",  the  blank 

space  being  filled  with  the  country  of 
origin. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  in  no 
way  limit  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the 
manufacturer  or  the  user.  It  is  not 
punitive.  It  does  not  ask  special  favors, 
nor  does  it  increase  duties  or  tariff  pro- 
tection. But  it  would  enable  the  user  to 
make  a  choice  between  American  steel 
and  foreign  steel  when  he  purchases  steel 
containers. 


A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  ANNUAL  AP- 
PROVAL BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
AGGREGATE  AMOUNTS  OP  EX- 
PENDITURE AUTHORIZATIONS 
CONTAINED  IN  GENERAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Bennett,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Curtis,  Dominick,  Fannin,  Hick- 

ENLOOPER,     HrTJSKA,     JORDAN     Of     IdahO, 

MttLER,  Morton,  Prouty,  Saltonstall, 
Scott,  Simpson,  Thttrmond,  and  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  require  annual 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  aggregate 
amounts  of  expenditure  authorizations 
contained  in  general  appropriation  acts. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  and  that  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  for  1  week  so  that  others  may 
cosponsor  it  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  mechanics  of  the  procedure  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  I  introduce  would 
be  that  the  Congress  would  continue  to 
break  down  the  budget  request  into  sep- 
arate appropriation  bills,  and  pass  on  it 
in  some  detail  in  those  separate  bills. 
Then,  after  all  of  the  separate  general 
appropriation  bills  for  the  year  had  been 
passed.  Congress  would  be  required  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  approving  the 
total  aggregate  amount  contained  in 
those  separate  bills  before  the  money 
?^uld  be  available  for  expenditure. 
Thus,  we  would  review  not  only  the 
merits  of  individual  programs,  but  the 
total  amount  of  new  funds  to  be  provided 
as  against  expected  total  income  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Actually.  Mr.  President,  sizable  sums 
vhich  the  Congress  acts  on  would  be  left 
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outside  the  scope  of  this  bill,  for  practi- 
cal reasons.  Appropriations  of  trust 
funds  would  not  be  covered,  nor  would 
retirement  of  debt.  Deficiency  and  sup- 
plemental bills  would  also  be  outside  this 
bill's  coverage,  simply  because  it  would 
not  be  practical  to  hold  up  the  whole 
appropriations  process  until  we  were  as- 
sured that  no  further  funds  would  be 
required  in  any  program.  The  "con- 
tinuing resolution"  under  which  the 
various  agencies  continue  to  function 
until  the  appropriations  procedure  is 
completed  would  also  be  excluded  from 
the  bill's  coverage. 

But  the  bill  would  at  least  cover  the 
bulk  of  our  appropriations,  and  would 
oblige  us  to  consider  the  budget  requests 
in  relation  to  anticipated  income  for  the 
year.  Even  more  importantly,  it  would 
enable  vis  to  review  our  action  on  the 
earlier  passed  bills  in  light  of  what  ac- 
tion we  take  on  later  bills.  I  think  it 
would  be  informative  both  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  procedure  provided  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  followed  in  my  State  of 
Colorado,  and  in  several  other  States. 
The  Colorado  Legislature  is  required  to 
look  at  its  total  appropriation  because 
the  State  constitution  prohibits  appro- 
priations in  excess  of  receipts  from  taxes. 
I  recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  this  kind  of  limitation  im- 
posed on  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  obligation  to  make  that  kind  of 
comparison  and  to  decide  whether  the 
total  figure  approved  in  the  separate  bills 
is  really  what  we  want  to  spend  in  light 
of  expected  income,  the  state  of  the 
economy,  and  any  other  relevant  factors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1635)  to  require  annual 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  aggregate 
amounts  of  expenditure  authorizations 
contained  in  general  appropriation  acts 
introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  vinless 
otherwise  expressly  provided  therein,  no  ex- 
penditure authorization  contained  In  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  become  effective  until  there  shall  have 
been  enacted — 

(1)  all  other  general  appropriation  acts 
for  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  a  Joint  resolution  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  expendi- 
ture authorizations  for  such  fiscal  year  con- 
tained in  all  such  general  appropriation  acts, 
including  any  amendments  thereto,  and  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  CJongrees 
approves  the  expenditure  of  such  aggregate 
amoimt. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)   The  term  "expenditure  authorization" 
means  an  appropriation,  contract  authoriza- 


tion, authorization  to  spend  from  public  or 
corporate  debt  receipts,  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures authorized  to  be  incurred  against 
revolving  funds  or  fvmds  of  GkDvernment  cor- 
porations, cancellation  of  obligations  of 
Government  agencies  to  the  Treasury,  reap- 
proprlation,  reauthorization,  or  any  other  / 
authorization  to  withdraw  moneys  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  does  not 
Include  an  appropriation  of  trust  funds  or 
a  transaction  Involving  public  debt  retire- 
ment. 

(2)  The  term  "general  appropriation  act" 
does  not  Include  a  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental appropriation  act,  or  an  act  or  joint 
resolution  providing  temporary  expenditure 
authorizations  pending  enactment  of  a  reg- 
ular appropriation  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  general  appropriation  i  cts  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  JUNIOR 
BASEBALL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  South 
Dakotans  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  Mil- 
bank,  S.  Dak.,  is  the  birthplace  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  junior  baseball.  A  monu- 
ment in  Milbank  commemorates  the  in- 
ception of  this  worthy  program  in  1925. 

While  others  are  talking  about  physical 
fitness  and  combatants  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency, the  American  Legion  for  40 
years  has  offered  a  program  which  pro- 
vides outstanding  opportunities  to  ac- 
quire physical  fitness,  to  develop  personal 
responsibility  and  good  citizenship,  to 
learn  the  value  of  teamwork  and  mutual 
cooperation,  as  well  as  to  acquire  individ- 
ual proficiency  and  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance to  a  professional  career  in  the  sport 
of  baseball.  More  than  15  million  youths 
of  18  years  of  age  and  under  have  par- 
ticipated. South  Dakota  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  activity  ever  since  the 
idea  was  originated  out  in  Milbank  in 
1925. 

This  year,  as  junior  league  baseball 
marks  its  40th  anniversary,  the  little 
world  series  will  be  played  in  its  birth- 
place. South  Dakota.  The  Sidney  L. 
Smith  Post  24  in  Aberdeen  will  serve  as 
host  during  the  week  beginning  August 
31.  In  observance  of  this  event,  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  Gov.  Nils 
Boe  to  designate  the  week  of  August  31 
through  September  6. as  Junior  Legion 
Baseball  Week. 

Because  this  program  is  a  nationwide 
event  and  because  it  has  benefited  young 
Americans  all  of  these  years,  I  think  it  is 
fitting  that  Junior  Legion  Baseball  Week 
should  be  a  national  event.  Therefore,  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  that  in 
honor  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  American  Legion  base- 
ball program,  the  President  is  authojized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  period  from  August  31 
through  September  6.  in  1965  as  "Na- 
tional American  Legion  Baseball  Week" 
and  inviting  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  issue  similar  proclamations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
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from  August  31,  through  September  6,  in 
1965  as  "National  American  Legion  Base- 
ball Week."  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

STUDY  OP  RECREATION  IN  THE 
LAKE  TEXOMA  AREA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  loca- 
tion of  Lake  Texoma  with  large  metro- 
politan areas  both  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  recreational  areas  in  the  mid- 
United  States. 

However,  although  recreation  now  has 
become  a  most  important  function  at  the 
reservoir,  recreation  is  not  included  as 
one  of  the  purposes  for  the  project. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  rec- 
reation should  be  so  included,  and  I  be- 
lieve an  additional  study  of  this  proposal 
would  be  beneficial. 

Therefore,  I  submit  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  such  a  study. 

May  I  point  out  that  more  than  7  mil- 
lion persons  visited  Lake  Texoma  in  1963 
and  that  more  than  8  million  visited  it 
last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  some  $25 
million  was  spent  by  visitors  to  the  area 
last  year. 

Total  investments  aroimd  the  lake 
amount  to. more  than  $30  million,  not 
including  private  boats  and  yachts. 
There  are  more  than  60  homesite  areas 
and.  of  course,  the  shoreline  is  only  par- 
tially developed. 

The  need  for  E>ower  has  been  reduced 
by  the  completion  of  a  number  of  hydro- 
electric projects  since  Denison  Dam, 
and  recreation  has  gained  in  importance 
every  year. 

My  resolution  would  provide  for  a  re- 
view of  the  Lake  Texoma  situation  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  That  Board  would  be  charged 
with  making  a  recommendation  about 
the  advisability  of  modifying  existing 
project  purposes  to  include  development 
of  recreation  as  a  project  purpose  and 
about  the  feasibility  of  conducting 
pumpback  and  silt  studies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  91)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  created 
under  section  3  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act, 
approved  June  13,  1902.  is  requested  to  re- 
view the  reports  on  the  Red  River  and  Trib- 
utaries, Texas.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  submitted  In  House  Docvunent 
Numbered  378,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  and  subsequent  reports  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether.  In  addition  to 
the  authorized  purposes  for  which  the  Den- 
ison Dam-Lake  Texoma  project  Is  being  oper- 
ated and  maintained,  namely:  flood  control, 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  naviga- 
tion, water  supply,  regulating  the  flow  of  Red 
■River,  and  other  beneficial  purposes,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  modify  the  existing  project 
to  Include  the  development  of  recreation  as 
a  project  purpose  and  to  conduct  pumpback 
and  silt  studies  of  the  project. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES; THAT  COMMITTEES  BE 
AUTHORIZED  TO  FILE  REPORTS; 
AND  THAT  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  BE 
AUTHORIZED  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  following 
today's  session,  until  March  29,  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  that  the  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports;  and  that 
the  Vice  President  or  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1065  and  that,  in  future 
printings  of  S.  1065  his  name  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
1175,  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  that  he  be  so  listed  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1117,  the  rapid  transit  bill,  and  that  his 
name  appear  on  this  bill  when  it  is  next 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  15<  1965.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota  were  added  as  addition- 
al cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1506)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1934  to  authorize  grants  under  the  act 
for  community  action  proETrams  in  the 
field  of  consumer  credit  education  and 
consumer  debt  counseling,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bennett  on  March  15,  1965. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PROPOSALS  TO  EXTEND  THE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  Monday,  March 
29, 1965,  in  room  1318  of  the  New  Senate 


Office  Building  on  two  bills  proposing 
the  extension  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949. 

The  two  proposals,  under  consideration 
will  be  S.  1134,  which  I  introduced  on 
February  17,  giving  the  President  perma. 
nent  authority  to  submit  reorganization 
plans  to  Congress  under  the  existiii 
limitations  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  S.  1135,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  [Mr.  McC^ellan].  It  would 
limit  the  extension  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  suljiAit  reorganization  plans  to 
a  2-year  period.  Both  proposals  will  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  studied.  Offl- 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
testify. 

NOTICE  OF  CLOSE  OF  RECORD  ON 
HEARINGS  ON  ARTS  AND  HUMAN- 
ITIES  FOUNDATION    BILLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  I  announce  that  the  record 
on  the  hearings  recently  conducted  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundations 
bills  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  day 
Monday,  March  29.  Any  person  desiring 
to  submit  comments  on  these  proposals 
should  deliver  them  to  the  subcommittee 
by  that  date. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  125) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
In  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  message 
has  been  read  in  the  House.  Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record  without  being  read,  and  ^^ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

All  that  we  do  to  serve  the  people  of 
this  land  must  be  done,  as  has  been  my 
insistent  pledge,  with  the  least  cost  and 
the  most  effectiveness. 

In  my  state  of  the  Union,  I  announced 
it  was  this  administration's  intention  to 
"reshape  and  reorganize"  the  executive 
branch.  This  goal  has  one  objective:  "to 
meet  more  effectively  the  tasks  of  today." 

I  report  today  now  one  step  taken  for- 
ward toward  that  goal  as  part  of  our 
progress  "on  new  economies  we  were 
planning  to  make." 

I  submit  today  a  plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion In  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

At  present  the  Bureau  maintains  113 
Independent  field  ofiBces,  each  reporting 
directly  to  Customs  headquarters  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Under  a  moderniza- 
tion program  of  which  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  an  integral  part,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  propc-ses  to  estab- 
lish six  regional  offices  to  supervise  all 
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Customs  field  activities.  The  tightened 
management  controls  achieved  from 
these  improvements  will  make  possible 
a  net  annual  saving  of  $9  million  within 
a  few  years. 

An  essential  feature  will  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  offices  of  all  Presidential  ap- 
pointees in  the  Customs  Service.  The 
program  cannot  be  effectively  carried  out 
without  this  step. 

The  following  offices,  therefore,  would 
be  eliminated:  collectors  of  customs, 
comptrollers  of  customs,  surveyors  of 
customs,  and  appraisers  of  merchandise, 
to  which  appointments  are  now  required 
to  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Incumbents  of  abolished  offices  will  be 
given  consideration  for  suitable  employ- 
ment under  the  civil  service  laws  in  any 
positions  in  Customs  for  which  they  may 
be  qualified. 

When  this  reorganization  is  completed, 
all  ofiBcials  and  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  will  be  appointed  under  the 
civil  service  laws. 

All  of  the  functions  of  the  offices 
which  will  be  abolished  are  presently 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  26  of  1950 
which  gives  the  Secretary  power  to  re- 
delegate  these  fijnctions.  He  will  exer- 
cise this  power  as  the  existing  offices  are 
abolished. 

The  estimate  of  savings  that  will  be 
achieved  by  the  program  of  Customs 
modernization  and  improvement,  of 
which  this  reorganization  plan  is  a  part, 
is  based  on  present  enforcement  levels, 
business  volume,  and  salary  scales.  Of 
the  amounts  saved,  approximately  $1 
million  a  year  will  be  from  salaries  no 
longer  paid  because  of  the  abolition  of 
offices. 

The  proposed  new  organizational 
framework  looks  to  the  establishment  of 
new  offices  at  both  headquarters  and  field 
levels  and  abolition  of  present  offices. 

This  results  in  a  net  reduction  of  more 
than  50  separate  principal  field  offices  by 
concentration  of  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities in  fewer  officials  in  charge  of 
regional  and  district  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  6  offices  of  regional  commis- 
sioner, about  25  offices  of  district  direc- 
tor will  be  established.  The  regional 
commissioners  and  district  directors  will 
assume  the  overall  principal  supervisory 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  collec- 
tors of  customs,  appraisers  of  merchan- 
dise, comptrollers  of  customs,  labora- 
tories, and  supervising  customs  agents. 

At  the  headquarters  level,  four  new 
offices  will  be  established  to  replace  seven 
divisions.  A  new  position  of  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner  will  be  cre- 
ated and  charged  with  responsibility  for 
insuring  that  all  customs  employees  con- 
duct themselves  in  strict  compliance  with 
all  applicable  laws  and  regulations.  Up 
to  now  this  function  has  been  one  of  a 
number  lodged  with  an  existing  division. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1965  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  aboli- 
tion by  Reorganization  Plan  No.   1  of 


1965  of  the  offices  of  collector  of  customs, 
comptroller  of  customs,  surveyor  of  cus- 
toms, and  appraiser  of  merchandise  will 
in  no  way  prejudice  any  right  of  any  per- 
son affected  by  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  rights  of 
importers  and  others,  for  example,  be- 
fore the  customs  court,  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  such  functions  will  re- 
main unaffected.  In  addition  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  all  essential  serv- 
ices to  the  importing,  exporting,  and 
traveling  public  will  continue  to  be  per- 
formed. 

This  reorganization  plan  will  permit  a 
needed  modernization  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. It  will  permit  a  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  customs  laws. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  permit  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1965  to  become 
effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  25,  1965. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
Transcript  of  interview  ot  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  by   Joseph  P.   McCaffery   over  WMAL- 
ABC-TV.  February  7, 1965. 


THE  USE   OF   GAS   IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  even  a  nonlethal  gas  in  South 
Vietnam  is  shocking.  It  cannot  be  justi- 
fied— despite  all  the  protestations  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  Secretary  Rusk — 
on  moral  or  practical  grounds. 

Morally,  the  use  of  any  gas  rests  on 
extremely  tenuous  ground.  As  the  CJene- 
va  Protocol  of  1925  pointed  out,  "the  use 
of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other 
gases"  has  been  "justly  condemned  by 
the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world." 

The  protocol  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween lethal  and  nonlethal  gases.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  have  we.  During  World 
War  II — the  most  widespread  and  dead- 
ly war  in  history — and  all  of  the  Korean 
action  we  refrained  from  chemical  war- 
fare. Recently,  there  have  been  increas- 
ing reports  of  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare by  the  Egyptians  in  Yemen.  Will  we 
now  condone  such  actions  on  the  basis 
of  our  own? 

We  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of 
our  actions  by  legal  sophistries.  We  may 
not  have  ratified  the  1925  protocol,  but 
we  have  effectively  bound  ourselves  to 
its  terms  by  our  actions.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  use  of  gas  is  wrong. 
More  than  that,  it  is  just  plain  stupid. 

The  use  of  gas  in  South  Vietnam  has 
accomplished  nothing,  at  a  very  great 
risk  to  our  interests.  This  is  scarcely  a 
sound  rule  of  conduct  in  international 
affairs. 

The  gas  was  used  three  times.  Twice 
there  were  no  Vietcong  in  the  area.  On 
the  third  occasion,  a  strong  wind  pre- 


vented the  gas  from  being  effe^ive,  and 
the  "people  were  not  very  ill."     ^ 

It  is  claimed  that  the  gas  is  a  humane 
weapon  for  use  when  the  Vietcong  have 
mingled  with  the  civilian  population  and 
we  cannot  tell  friend  from  foe.  If  we 
cannot  tell  before  we  use  the  gas,  I  fail 
to  see  how  we  can  tell  after  the  victims 
have  recovered  from  its  effects. 

Moreover,  I  understand  that  we  have 
even  failed  to  provide  effective  protec- 
tion to  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  who 
use  the  gas.  We  have  issued  them  gas 
masks  designed  for  the  bigger  boned  and 
larger  stature  American  soldiers,  and  the 
loose  fitting  masks  present  a  real  hazard 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Still  another  tragedy  of  the  use  of  gas 
in  Vietnam  is  the  effect  on  our  allies. 
President  Johnson  has  painstakingly  put 
together  a  growing  consensus  of  world 
opinion  that  he  is  right  in  resisting  ag- 
gression. His  policies  have  been  receiv- 
ing overwhelming  support  at  home  and 
increased  understanding  abroad. 

Now  that  support  has  been  placed  In 
jeopardy.  A  constituent  of  mine  sent 
me  a  telegram  today  which  asks  a  very 
appropriate  question:  "Do  we  not  take 
diplomatic  soundings  beforehand?" 
From  what  information  I  can  gather, 
the  answer  is  "No."  Expressions  of  shock 
and  outrage  have  come  from  around  the 
world. 

We  have  opened  Pandora's  box.  We 
have  begun  an  action  which  never  should 
have  started.  Let  us  end  the  use  of  gas 
in  South  Vietnam  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  Mr.  James  Reston  discussed  the 
use  of  gas  in  Vietnam.  I  think  every- 
one should  read  this  article  carefully 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  :  Just  a  Little  Old  "Benevolent 

incapacitator" 

(By  James  Beston) 

Washington,  March  23. — The  Pentagon's 
main  argument  for  iislng  nauseous  gas  In 
Vietnam  Is  that  It  Is  better  in  some  cases 
to  gas  the  Communists  than  to  maim  or 
liill  them.  The  oflBcers  here  even  have  a  won- 
derful phrase  to  describe  the  new  instru- 
ments of  chemical  warfare:  "benevolent  In- 
capacltators." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  defense  for  using 
poison  gas  in  the  First  World  War.  It  wasn't 
very  benevolent  and  it  often  incapacitated 
a  man  for  life,  and  it  sent  such  a  shudder 
through  the  world  that  even  In  so  savage 
a  conflict  as  the  Second  World  War  it  wasn't 
used. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  supplying  poison  gas  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  He  almost  sounded 
as  If  he  was  doing  the  Communists  a  favor 
by  treating  them  like  rowdy  race  rioters  In 
Rochester,  but  the  thing  Is  not  quite  as 
Innocent  as  he  made  it  sound. 

WHAT  NEXT? 

The  trouble  with  reverting  to  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  gas  in  war  is  that  it  opens  up 
so  many  other  possibilities  of  chemical  war- 
fare. The  use  of  gas  on  the  battlefield  has 
almost  stopped  In  the  last  two  generations, 
but  the  art  of  chemical  vtrarfare  has  not. 

There  is  now  a  whole  new  arsenal  of  gases 
that  not  only  nauseate,  but  stun  and  paralyze 
the  enemy.  The  military  correspondent  of 
the  Evening  Star  in  Washington.  Richard 
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Fryklund,  for  example,  recently  reported  on 
the  latest  and  best— a  gas  called  BZ  by  the 
U.S.  Arn>y. 

He  tells  of  recent  tests  of  BZ  at  the  Army's 
Chemical  Warfare  Proving  Grounds  at  Dug- 
way,  Utah.  Volunteer  soldiers  were  submit- 
ted to  the  effects  of  BZ  while  they  were 
executing  simple  battlefield  operations. 

"In  one  case,"  he  reports,  "a  soldier  on 
guard  duty  was  gassed.  He  was  approached 
by  a  strange  soldier  who  said  he  did  not 
know  the  password.  Tlie  guard  tried  to 
remember  what  to  do  about  it,  couldn't,  got 
tired  of  the  whole  problem  and  sat  down  and 
went  to  sleep.  •   *   • 

Secretary  McNamara  emphasized  that  the 
only  gas  that  was  used  In  Vietnam  was  the 
same  as  the  gas  that  can  be  purchased  at  a 
store.  But  the  same  argument  made  for 
nauseous  gas  could  also  be  made  for  BZ 
or  even  for  some  of  the  paralyzing  gases. 
After  all,  it  is  more  benevolent  to  paralyze 
a  man  than  to  kill  him  with  a  machinegun. 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on  the  Mc- 
Namara argument?  And  even  if  you  draw  It 
at  nauseous  gas.  how  do  you  know  what  gas 
the  enemy  will  use  after  you  start  this  devil- 
ish business? 

The  national  policy  on  the  xise  of  all  chem- 
ical weapons  has  been  that  the  United  States 
would  consider  using  them  only  if  the  enemy 
used  them,  but  the  Pentagon's  reaction  to 
the  criticism  of  using  nauseous  gas  was 
merely  to  express  surprise  that  anybody 
would  be  distiu-bed. 

Nobody  concerned  has  even  claimed  that 
the  use  of  the  gas  was  effective.  The  military 
spokesman  in  Saigon  said  it  proved  of  little 
value  on  the  three  occasions  it  was  used.  In 
two  cases,  according  to  United  Press  Inter- 
national in  Saigon,  it  was  discovered  that  no 
Reds  were  in  the  area.  In  a  third,  a  few 
Communists  may  have  been  "demoralized," 
but  "there  was  a  fair  wind  that  day  and  the 
people  were  not  very  ill." 

The  main  effect  was  merely  to  nauseate 
a  lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  with  the 
thought  that  gas  could  be  used  merely  on  the 
authority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
concerned. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  incident 
was  that  it  occurred  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  United  States  was  beginning  to 
gain  a  little  more  understanding  in  the 
world  for  its  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  started  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  dropping  napalm 
firebombs  on  Communists  targets,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  outcry  for  negotiations 
to  end  the  war.  President  Johnson  has  in- 
sisted from  the  start,  as  he  told  42  State 
Governors  at  the  White  House  this  week, 
that  he  would  go  anywhere  at  any  time  if  he 
thought  he  could  serve  the  cause  of  peace, 
but  that  there  was  simply  no  evidence  that 
the  Communists  were  interested  in  negotiat- 
ing a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

This  view  is  now  being  confirmed  by  the 
principal  foreign  offices  of  the  world.  The 
British  Foreign  Secretary  underscored  the 
point  at  the  White  House  today.  He  told  the 
President  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
Andrei  Grqpiyko,  had  said  in  London  a  few 
days  ago  that  it  was  useless  to  talk  about 
negotiations. 

REBtryFED    ON    TALKS 

The  French,  who  have  been  the  principal 
agitators  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  now 
concede  that  their  explorations  in  Peiping 
and  Hanoi  have  been  rebuffed,  and  the  Ca- 
nadians report  that  their  ofBcial  on  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  In  Vietnam 
was  not  even  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists. 

Accordingly,  the  propaganda  over  Vietnam 
was  beginning  to  tvuna  a  little  to  the  American 
side,  when  the  gas  Incident  was  disclosed,  in- 
capitatlng  our  own  propagandists,  and  not 
very  benevMently  either. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  March  25.  1965,  marks  the  144th 
observance  of  Greek  Independence  Day. 
Tliroughout  history,  the  Greeks  have 
been  leaders  in  man's  endless  quest  to  se- 
cure for  himself  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
It  is  to  their  courage  and  indomitable 
spirit  that  all  those  who  value  freedom 
pay  tribute  on  this  occasion. 

Few  people  in  history  have  had  to 
undergo  the  hardships  which  the  Greeks 
have  endured  for  the  sake  of  freedom. 
-Erom  the  age  of  the  city-state  when 
they  stood  fast  against  the  Persian  in- 
vasions, through  their  6-year  long  battle 
against  Ottoman  domination,  the  victo- 
rious outcome  of  which  we  observe  today, 
until  the  present  when  Greece  stands  as 
a  proud  bulwark  of  democracy  on  the 
very  threshold  of  a  nation  dedicated  to 
the  eradication  of  popular  government, 
their  fight  has  been  long  and  often  bitter. 
But  seldom  in  history  has  the  noble  cause 
of  liberty  had  as  determined  an 
adherent. 

The  concept  of  democracy  which  lay 
at  the  foimdation  of  the  government  at 
Athens  more  than  2.000  years  ago  has 
had  a  most  profound  effect  on  the  devel- 
opment Of  Western  political  theory  and 
practice.  The  Greeks'  emphasis  on  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
on  the  rule  of  law,  are  the  most  basic  and 
important  components  of  democratic 
governments  today. 

A  year  ago  our  feelings  of  joy  on  this 
occasion  were  saddened  by  the  news  of 
the  death  of  King  Paul.  The  loss  of 
this  man,  so  strongly  committed  to  the 
lofty  principles  of  his  Greek  heritage, 
was  keenly  felt.  Today,  however,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment passed  into  the  capable  hands  of 
his  son  and  successor.  King  Constantine. 
people  of  Greek  ancestry  have  even  more 
reason  to  take  pride  in  their  nation's 
history  and  accomplishments.  Today 
Greece  continues  as  living,  positive  proof 
of  a  people's  dedication  to  democracy. 

I  have  long  valued  the  friendship  and 
counsel  of  the  large  Greek  community  in 
Massachusetts.  I  also  value  my  friend- 
ship and  associations  with  the  Greek 
Ambassador  here  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Alexander  Matsas,  who  has  served  his 
country  well. 

To  these  friends,  and  to  their  Hellenic 
brothers  throughout  the  world,  I  extend 
my  sincere  best  wishes  on  this  important 
anniversary. 


Treasury  Secretary  of  the  postwar  period, 
and  it  is.  indeed,  doubtful  whether  he  hag 
a  peer  in  this  century. 

The  judgment  expressed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  held  by  many  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  and  I  cannot  add 
to  it.  In  every  post  that  Douglas  Dillon 
has  held,  whether  it  has  been  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  un- 
der President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson,  he  has  brought  to  all  of  these 
important  positions  unusual  ability, 
courage,  the  sense  of  duty,  a  patriotic  de- 
sire to  serve  his  country,  and  an  unfail- 
ing sense  of  humor.  He  is  uniquely  fit- 
ted for  public  service,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  future  he  will  be  called 
upon  again  to  serve  our  country.  He  de- 
serves the  commendation  and  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Senate,  and  Congress  and, 
indeed,  the  American  people.  And  it 
can  be  said  that  Mrs.  Dillon  has  brought 
the  same  high  sense  of  public  duty  and 
loyalty  to  every  task. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HON.  DOUGLAS 
DILLON  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

Mr.  COOPER*^  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  speak  of 
the  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry. 
the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  an  editorial  entitled 
"Changing  Guard  at  Treasury."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
20, 1965,  in  which  the  following  statement 
is  made  about  the  retiring  Secretary: 

In  embracing  the  modern  theory  of  fiscal 
policy.  In  reforming  the  depreciation  guide- 
lines, in  dealing  vigoroiisly  and  imagina- 
tively with  vexing  balance-of -payments  def- 
icits, Douglas  Dillon  wrote  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord at  the  Treasiiry.    He  was  by  far  the  best 


SALUTE  TO  THE  NATION'S  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY,  AND  TO  THE  SPLENDID 
ROLE   CALIFORNIA   HAS   PLAYED, 
AND   WILL  PLAY,  IN  ITS  EXPAN- 
SION  AND   IMPROVEMENT 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  just  40 
years  ago  this  month,  the  first  regular 
year-round  U.S.  domestic  air  passenger 
service  was  established.    I  am  proud  to 
recall   that  it  happened  in  California. 
The  airline  was  known  as  Ryan  Airlines 
and  it  operated  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego.    The  airline  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  the  route  has  since  been 
taken  over  by  other  airlines,  but  it  did 
mark  the  beginning  of  regular  passenger 
air  service  as  we  know  it  today. 

At  that  time,  the  one-way  fare  between 
the  two  cities  was  $17.50  and  the  flying 
time  was  1  hour  and  30  minutes.  Today, 
the  flying  time  is  only  30  minutes  and  the 
fare  is  only  $10.35. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
In  which  the  people  of  my  State  have 
participated  in  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  commercial  airline  in- 
dustry of  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  We  are  now  almost  on  the 
threshold  of  a  supersonic  air  transport 
system  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  fly 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

That  is  a  dramatic  improvement  in 
service,  and  this  small  segment  typifies 
much  of  what  has  been  happening 
throughout  the  entire  air  transportation 
network. 

Because  this  month  is  an  anniversary 
of  an  important  air  transportation  event, 
It  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
review  some  of  the  Improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  overall  air  trans- 
port system  and  to  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  airline  plans  for  improvement  In 
the  future. 

Califomians  could  well  take  a  good 
look  at  air  transport,  because  aviation 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  California  and 
the  entire  west  coast.  The  two  grew  up 
together. 

The  growing  up  has  encompassed  four 
decades  of  technological  revolution.  The 
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first  decade  began  with  the  first  trans- 
continental air-rail  passenger  service 
linking  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  Pas- 
sengers took  trains  by  night  and  flew  by 
day.  The  whole  trip  took  48  hours. 
While  that  seems  slow  by  present-day 
standards,  it  was  a  lot  better  than  the 
80  hours  it  took  to  travel  between  the 
two  cities  by  rail  alone.  The  one-way 
fare  was  $339.48.  Passengers  flew  in  an 
unpressurized,  three-engine  Ford  plane 
that  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
"large  square  windows  that  could  be 
opened  in  flight  for  fresh  air." 

The  second  decade  began  in  1935  with 
a  revolution  in  overocean  communica- 
tions. Giant  seaplanes  took  off  from 
San  Francisco  to  provide  regularly 
scheduled  air  service  to  Manila  in  59 
hours  of  flying  time  and  6  elapsed  days 
versus  weeks  by  sea.  Technological  im- 
provements came  thick  and  fast.  Sleeper 
flights  were  introduced,  transcontinental 
time  was  cut  to  14  hours,  transatlantic 
service  began,  four-engined  pressurized 
planes  became  standard,  and  the  first  all- 
freight  planes  went  into  service. 

The  third  decade,  from  1945  to  1955, 
saw  the  industry  take  advantage  of  the 
momentum  created  by  the  aviation  tech- 
nical advances  of  World  War  II.  Round 
the  world  scheduled  air  service  from 
California  began  in  1947.  Calif ornians 
could  reach  New  York  in  IV2  hoiu-s  in 
the  new  DC-7 .  The  introduction  of  long- 
range  planes  such  as  these  permitted  a 
transpolar  route  from  Los  Angeles  across 
the  top  of  the  world  to  London  and  Scan- 
dinavia. Regular  air  mail  helicopter 
service  was  initiated  by  Los  Angeles  Air- 
ways. 

The  fourth  decade  brings  us  up  to  the 
present  and  anyone  who  has  flown  across 
the  Nation  in  the  last  few  years  is  famil- 
iar with  the  comfort  and  speed  of  the 
jet  aircraft.  The  flight  time  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York  is  less  than  5  hours 
and  the  one-way,  flrst-class  fare  is 
$160.90,  a  far  cry  from  the  $339  and  the 
48  hours  of  1929.  One  one  occasion,  I 
flew  on  a  commercial  flight  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Washington  in  a  little  more 
than  3  hours. 

This  brief  history  coincides  closely  with 
the  rapid  development  of  California  as 
a  center  of  commerce  and  industry  and 
as  the  most  populous  State  in  the  Nation. 
California's  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  aviation  has  been  considerable.  Since 
the  very  beginning,  this  State  has  been 
the  primary  manufacturer  of  aircraft. 
Of  the  total  airline  aircraft  in  service, 
almost  63  percent  was  built  in  California. 
These  aircraft  have  enabled  the  airlines 
of  the  United  States  to  take  leadership 
In  world  aviation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
airlines'  purchase  of  these  aircraft  has 
had  a  booming  effect  upon  the  State's 
economy.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  some  2,331  airliners  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  airlines  of  this  country  and 
the  world,  pumping  some  $5  billion  into 
California's  economy. 

California  represents  a  key  State  in 
the  air  transportation  system.  More 
than  15  percent  of  all  of  the  Nation's 
airline  men  and  women  work  and  live  In 
the  State  and  the  annual  airline  payroll 
runs  close  to  $200  million. 

Not  only  do  Calif  ornians  build  airliners, 
they  also  fly  in  them  in  great  nimibers. 


More  than  7  million  passengers  a  year 
board  commercial  airliners  in  California, 
a  number  equal  to  the  entire  population 
of  metropolitan  Cliicago.  Last  year,  more 
than  33  percent  of  all  the  passenger  miles 
operated  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  were  on  planes  which  originated, 
terminated,  or  passed  through  California. 
Actually,  airline  surveys  show  that  Cali- 
fomians fly  more  than  the  average  U.S. 
citizen.  The  odds  are  that  the  passen- 
ger sitting  next  to  you  on  any  transcon- 
tinental flight  will  be  a  Californian. 
Thus,  Californians  are  among  the  air- 
lines' best  customers  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  airlines  are  one  of  California's 
best  customers. 

Thi  airlines  have  experienced  good 
years  ^nd  lean  years.  Even  during  the 
lean  ye^rs  of  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  they  had  the  courage  to  commit 
billions  to  reequip  themselves  for  the  civil 
jet  age  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Many  questioned  the  wisdom  of  their 
decision  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Some 
said:  "The  airlines  are  doing  well  enough 
with  propeller  equipment;  why  should 
they  take  a  chance  on  the  jets  until  their 
profit  picture  improves?"  The  risks  were 
very  large,  but  the  airlines  turned  out 
to  be  farsighted.  Now  that  the  airlines 
are  experiencing  their  first  good  year  in 
a  very  long  time,  we  should  not  forget 
the  financial  risks  they  took  during  the 
lean  years. 

We  should  be  aware,  too.  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  decade  that  a  new 
technological  revolution  is  taking  place. 
The  long-range  jets  are  being  supple- 
mented by  short-range  jets  like  the  DC-9, 
which  rolled  out  early  this  month  and 
will  be  in  service  soon.  This  new  plane, 
and  other  jets  like  it,  will  bring  jet  serv- 
ice to  many  smaller  communities.  Un- 
derstandably, many  of  these  smaller  com- 
munities have  been  impatient  for  this 
improved  service.  New  and  more  pro- 
ductive versions  of  the  longer  range  jets 
are  also  being  planned. 

Right  now  the  airlines  have  so  far  an- 
nounced orders  for  300  new  jets  which 
will  cost  them  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars.  The  current  jet  fleet  is 
558;  hence,  as  of  now.  an  increase  of 
53  percent  in  the  number  of  jets  is 
planned.  New  orders  are  being  an- 
nounced every  week. 

By  the  end  of  California's  fifth  decade 
as  a  partner  in  the  air  age.  the  super- 
sonic jet  will  be  a  reality.  The  current 
feasibility  studies  indicate  that  an  SST 
is  well  within  our  capability  to  build  and 
to  operate  economically  and  safely.  Cur- 
rently, the  Government  is  weighing  de- 
signs from  two  manufacturers,  one  of 
which  is  the  California-based  Lockheed 
Co. 

Airline  planning  sees  the  SST  coming 
into  service  some  time  early  in  the  next 
decade.  When  the  ^upersonic  age  ar- 
rives, it  will  have  a  dramatic  effect  on 
our  transportation  pattern.  Califomi- 
ans will  cross  the  country  in  a  little  over 
an  hour,  and  no  place  in  the  world  will 
be  more  than  a  few  hours  away  from 
California.  The  SST  program  repre- 
sents a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  and  it  is  hoped 
that  we  will  move  ahead  in  this  impor- 
tant program  with  all  possible  speed. 


The  new  air  transportation  system 
which  is  being  built,  brick  by  brick,  also 
includes  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  ground  equipment. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
airlines  is  to  eliminate  delays  due  to 
weather.  California  is  a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  all-weather  landing  systems 
which  are  currently  being  tested  by  the 
airlines  for  installation  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Also,  the  120  million  passengers  who 
will  be  flying  the  airlines  by  1970  will  re- 
quire enormous  investments  in  electronic 
reservations  equipment.  California  has 
a  stake  in  this  investment,  also,  since  the 
State  is  a  leading  producer  of  electronic 
devices. 

This  is  a  brief  svunmary  of  an  exten- 
sive list  of  new  equipment  that  the  air- 
lines are  in  the  process  of  purchasing, 
designing,  and  installing.  Obviously, 
this  new  transportation  network  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground  will  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Fortunately,  the  air- 
lines are  finally  achieving  a  level  of  ade- 
quate earnings.  The  airlines  are  going 
to  need  not  only  one  good  year  but  many 
good  years  if  they  are  going  to  do  all  of 
the  things  that  they  need  to  do  to  im- 
prove their  system. 

The  money  that  they  are  earning  and 
which  they  hope  to  make  has  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  As  customers  looking  for- 
ward to  ever-improving  airline  service, 
and  as  a  leading  supplier  of  airline 
equipment,  people  in  California  hope 
that  the  airlines  may  soon  achieve  a 
sustained  period  of  prosperity. 

The  airline  industry  has  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  Expansion  of  its 
services  means  thousands  of  new  jobs  in 
the  airlines,  thousands  of  new  jobs  at 
airports  and  aroimd  airports,  thousands 
of  new  jobs  in  the  electronics  industry, 
and  the  fuel  industry,  as  well  as  in  the 
aircraft  industry  and  its  related  groups 
of  suppliers. 

The  Nation's  airline  industry  is  an  in- 
valuable national  resource.  California 
is  proud  of  its  role  as  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  airline  development.  We  look 
forward  to  a  new  decade  of  technologi- 
cal revolution.  California  will  again 
play  a  leading  role  in  helping  the  air- 
lines improve  and  develop  the  Nation's 
vital  transportation  system. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  WATER  AJnD 
POWER  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  articles  now  appearing 
in  national  magazines  and  newspapers  on 
the  North  American  Water  and  Power 
AlUance  concept  was  carried  Sunday  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

NAWAPA  would  trap  the  wasted  water 
of  Alaska,  the  Yukon,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  channel  it  to  the  Canadian 
plains,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Western 
United  States,  and  Mexico.  It  is  the  bold 
new  concept  for  meeting  America's  water 
crisis  which  is  under  study  by  the  West- 
em  Water  Subconunittee  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent article  on  NAWAPA  written  by 
Frank  C.  Porter,  and  entitled  "A  Gasp- 
ing Continent  Sees  an  Arctic  Oasis,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Gasping  Continent  Sees  an  Arctic  Oasis 

(By  Prank  C.  Porter,  Washington  Post  staff 

writer) 

Water  became  such  a  problem  In  Montana 
at  one  time  that  It  sold  for  $1  a  barrel  while 
the  same  quantity  of  oil  brought  only  10 
cents. 

Today,  the  lack  of  water  Is  reaching  crisis 
proportions — not  Just  for  a  single  State  but 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole — and  is  widely  ad- 
vertised as  America's  most  pressing  resource 
problem. 

Western  States  have  taken  to  squabbling 
over  the  already  Inadequate  supply  from  the 
Colorado  River.  The  Great  Lakes  have  fallen 
to  dangerously  low  levels.  Water  engineers, 
particularly  in  the'^eat  urban  areas,  wonder 
how  they  will  meet  the  growing  needs  of  in- 
dustry, agricultiure,  and  a  population  ex- 
pected to  top  200  million  in  only  a  few  years. 

But  planners  are  drawing  new  hope  from  a 
proposal  that  might  solve  the  problem  at  one 
massive  stroke.  This  is  a  bold  $100  billion 
plan  to  divert  wasted ,  water  from  the  con- 
tinent's great  Northwest  to  thirsty  areas  of 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 

The  huge  integrated  system  is  designed  to 
end  the  critical  water  shortage  in  the  Western 
States,  restore  the  Great  Lakes  to  their 
normal  level,  and  furnish  70  million  kilo- 
watts of  new  power — or  one-third  the  pres- 
ent generating  capacity  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

It  would  be  history's  biggest  public  works 
program. 

It  would  provide  a  vast  complex  of  water- 
ways, including  a  2,000-mile  seaway  from 
Lake  Superior  into  the  heart  of  Alberta  which 
could  be  extended  to  Vancouver  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  would  give  Mexico  eight  times 
the  amount  of  new  irrigated  farmland  that 
the  Aswan  Dam  will  create  in  Egypt. 

Its  proponents  believe  that  it  would  take 
'Care  of  the  continent's  water  needs  for  at 
lea§t  the  next  century,  but  the  plan's  im- 
plications go  far  beyond  water  and  power. 

Those  who  have  worked  on  it  claim  that 
It  would  markedly  accelerate  the  economic 
growth  of  all  three  countries.  They  con- 
ceive of  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  administra- 
tion's poverty  program  in  that  it  would 
create,  directly  and  indirectly,  an  estimated 
4  million  new  Jobs — roughly  the  same  figiire 
as  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  system  would 
greatly  increase  land  values  and  thereby 
broaden  the  tax  base;  that  it  would  provide 
vast  new  recreational  facilities,  and  that  It 
would  be  a  boon  ti  dozens  of  industries,  in- 
cluding construction,  steel,  copper,  aliuni- 
num,  cement,  building  equipment,  and  elec- 
tronics. 

Christened  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance  (NAWAPA),  the  scheme  has 
been  developed  over  the  past  5  years  as  a 
labor  of  love  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.,  a 
big  engineering  and  construction  firm  based 
in  Los  Angeles. 

It  so  impressed  some  legislators  that  a 
special  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
held  little  publicized  hearings  on  the  plan 
last  October.  The  subcommittee's  chairman. 
Senator  Phank  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Utah, 
hopes  to  win  President  Johnson's  support  and 
has  written  twice  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  asking  that  talks  be  initiated  with  the 
Canadian  Government. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  official  response 
from  Rusk,  but  some  administration  offi- 
cials are  known  to  be  intrigued  by  the  Idea. 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall,  for  exam- 
ple, has  said:  "I'm  for  this  type  of  thinking. 
I'm  glad  the  engineers  think  so  much  of  It 
and  I  want  more  people  to  hear  about  it." 

But  wtiatever  enthusiasm  it  stimulates, 
NAWAPA  may  never  come  out  of  Its  dream 


state.  If  it  should  Jell,  it  will  take  10  years 
to  plan  and  at  least  another  20  to  build. 
Parsons  engineers  estimate.  It  presents  al- 
most endless  complexities  in  International 
relations,  sectional  rivalries,  cost  and  engi- 
neering analyses,  financing  problems,  re- 
source allocation,  and  the  like. 

"The  evaluation  Itself  is  a  tremendous  Job," 
says  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  He  notes  that 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River, 
a  huge  project  but  minute  compared  to 
NAWAPA,  took  25  years  to  plan  and  has  been 
xinder  construction  for  another  25. 

On  the  other  hand,  NAWAPA  is  un- 
likely to  die  an  easy  death.  "Everyone  who 
has  worked  on  it  has  fallen  in  love  with  it," 
says  a  Parsons  consultant.  And  every  engi- 
neer who  has  studied  it  thoroughly  is  con- 
vinced of  Its  feasibility,  he  adds. 

Grandiose  and  visionary  as  it  may  appear, 
few  experts  are  disposed  to  laugh  NAWAPA 
off  if  only  because  of  its  impressive  sponsor- 
ship. It  was  conceived  by  the  late  Donald 
McCord  Baker,  retired  water  planning  engi- 
neer for  Los  Angeles. 

He  took  it  to  Parsons,  which  turned  over 
its  facilities  to  him  for  further  study  and 
carried  on  the  project  after  Baker  died.  Par- 
sons' prestige  (the  company  was  prime  sys- 
tems contractor  for  Minuteman  and  Titan, 
among  other  things)  has  not  hvat 
NAWAPA. 

The  system  would  originate  In  Alaska  and 
Canada's  Yukon  Province,  where  huge  dams 
would  trap  20  percent  of  the  runoff  from 
such  big  river  basins  as  the  Tanana,  the 
Yukon,  the  Copper,  and  the  Susltna  and 
store  it  In  a  series  of  interconnected  reser- 
voirs at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet. 

The  water  would  then  flow  south  through 
a  complex  of  canals,  tunnels,  lakes,  dams, 
lifts,  and  reservoirs,  picking  up  new  sup- 
plies In  British  Columbia  from  the  Llard, 
Prazer,  Peace,  Kootenay,  Columbia,  and 
other  rivers.  Where  the  terrain  rises,  giant 
pimips  would  lift  the  waters  a  total  of  1.000 
feet. 

The  heart  of  the  system  would  be  the 
Rocky  Mountain  trench,  a  flngerllke  500- 
mlle  reservoir  contained  in  a  natural  gorge 
extending  down  into  Montana.  Prom  the 
northern  end  of  the  trench,  a  canal  dredged 
to  30  feet  depth  would  extend  all  the  way 
to  Lake  Superior,  furnishing  water  and 
transportation  to  the  great  plains  of  south- 
ern Canada. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Canadian-Great  Lakes 
waterway,  the  Dakota  Canal  would  feed  into 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
making  them  navigable  the  year  around. 
Another  offshoot  canal  would  lead  through 
Lake  Winnipeg  northward  to  Hudson  Bay. 

The  flow  from  the  Trans-Canadian  water- 
way would  lift  the  now-depressed  level  of 
the  Great  Lakes  back  to  normal,  reduce  pres- 
ent pollution,  enhance  power  generation  at 
Niagara,  and  Improve  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
navigation  by  stabilizing  Its  level. 

Two  other  waterways  would  flow  Into  Lake 
Huron;  the  James  Bay  Seaway,  connecting 
with  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Knob  Lake  barge 
canal,  which  would  help  open  up  the  vast 
mining  areas  of  central  Ghiebec. 

South  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  trench,  a 
further  complex  of  canals,  tunnels,  and  wa- 
terways woiild  carry  water  to  virtually  the 
entire  West  and  to  the  three  northernmost 
States  of  Mexico. 

Parsons  claims  that  the  system  would  re- 
coup its  Investment  In  50  years  and  that 
It  could  be  operated  for  about  $500  million 
annually.  Receipts  from  water  and  power 
alone  would  top  $4  billion  yearly.  It  figures, 
and  half  these  revenues  would  go  to  Can- 
ada— a  good  talking  point  to  coxinter  any 
nationalistic  resentment  that  might  develop 
in  the  Dominion  against  the  concept  of 
shared  resources. 

Actually,  more  and  more  Canadians  are 
coming  to  realize  that  their  nation  can  be- 


come an  Indispensable  provider  for  the  big 
sister  south  of  the  border.  For  example 
British  Newfoundland  Corp.,  a  huge  con- 
sortium, Is  now  trying  to  line  up  New  Eng. 
land  and  New  York  as  prime  customers  for 
a  $2  billion,  6.5-mlllion-kilowatt  hydroelec- 
tric plant  It  hopes  to  build  at  Grand  PaUj 
on  the  HamlltQn  River  In  Labrador. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  Oregon's  excellent  daily  news- 
papers, the  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
carried  an  editorial  which  I  find  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  reminding  me  of 
what  the  U.S.  Constitution  actually  pro- 
vides regarding  voters'  rights. 

National  attention  is  focused  on  the 
inability  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  population  to  vote.  This  edi- 
torial makes  a  compelling  point: 

The  heart  of  the  Federal  effort  Is  not  to 
give  the  Negro  the  vote,  but  to  prevent  the 
States  from  keeping  It  away  from  him  be- 
cause of  his  race. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial of  March  18,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Examining  That  "Right  To  Vote" 

Widespread  misunderstanding  of  the  right 
to  vote  has  been  revealed  In  the  wake  of 
troubles  in  Selma  and  the  President's  request 
for  broader  Federal  powers  to  protect  the 
Negro  right.  One  Oregon  editorial  page 
even  carried  the  amazing  assertion  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  "very  specifically 
grants  the  right  to  vote  to  all  the  citizenry  of 
this  Nation." 

Not  so.  The  Constitution  grants  nobody 
the  right  to  vote.  However,  the  course  of 
American  history  has  dictated  that  the  right 
be  extended  more  and  more  broadly.  Thus 
the  right  is  a  part  of  the  American  tradition, 
almost  a  part  of  the  unwritten  Constitution, 
even  though  the  great  document  itself  k 
almost  silent  on  the  matter. 

The  Constitution  makes  these  provisions: 

"That  those  who  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  not  have  to  meet  qualifications 
different  from  those  who  vote  for  memben 
of  the  more  niimerous  house  of  the  State 
legislature.  (By  custom  this  has  been  ex- 
tended to  those  who  vote  for  presidential 
electors.) 

"That  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
abridged  because  of  color,  race,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

"That  the  right  shall  not  be  abridged  be- 
cause of  sex. 

"That  the  right  shall  not  be  abridged  be- 
cause of  failure  to  pay  a  poll  or  other  tax." 

Beyond  that,  it's  a  matter  of  State  de- 
cision. Most  States  place  21  as  the  voting 
age.  But  2  use  18.  Others  could.  Or  they 
could  use  16  or  35.  Residence  requirements 
vary,  too,  from  as  little  as  30  days  in  some 
town  elections  to  2  years  In  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  South  Carolina.  (In  Oregon, 
it's  6  months,  except  that  persons  who  have 
lived  here  a  shorter  time  may  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.)  Literacy  tests 
vary.  States  may  or  may  not  make  provi- 
sions for  absentee  voting. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  delegates 
could  not  agree.  Should  there  be  universal 
siiffrage,  or  should  the  vote  be  saved  for  those 
of  high  ecconomic  and  social  status?  Leav- 
ing the  matter  to  the  States  was  a  compro- 
mise. And  most  States  restricted  the  vote 
considerably,  usually  requiring  at  least  the 
ownership  of  property  as  a  qualification. 
New  Hampshire  took  a  major  step  forward 
In  1794  when  It  Instituted  the  poll  tax  to 
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place  of  property  ownership.  Thus  the  poll 
lax  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  liberalizing,  not 
a  restricting,  device.  Oregon,  untU  1948,  re- 
stricted the  vote  In  school  elections  to  the 
owners  of  real  property. 

Gradually  the  right  to  vote  was  extended 
throughout  the  States,  to  whites  and  free 
Negroes  alike.  The  first  backward  step  came 
not  in  the  South,  but  in  Connecticut  and 
jfassachusetts.  In  the  1850's  those  States 
instituted  stiff  literacy  requirements  to  pre- 
vent voting  by  newly  naturalized  Immi- 
grants. 

In  1870,  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  the  requisite  26 
States.  (Oregon,  by  the  way,  ratified  this  one 
belatedly:  and  it  did  not  do  so  until  1959, 
after  having  rejected  it  89  years  earlier.) 
This  is  the  amendment  the  President  Is  ask- 
ing for  machinery  to  enforce.  It  prohibits  a 
State  from  preventing  a  citizen  from  voting 
solely  because  of  his  race  or  color. 

After  the  Civil  War,  as  long  as  Federal 
troops  were  In  the  South,  Negroes  voted,  often 
to  the  near  exclusion  of  whites.  Between  the 
end  of  the  war  and  1900,  three  States  elected 
Negro  Lieutenant  Governors.  Southern 
States  sent  22  Negroes  to  Congress  In  this 
period.  Yet,  after  1877,  when  Federal  troops 
were  no  longer  in  the  South,  white  supremacy 
began  coming  back. 

And  another,  nonracial,  factor  entered. 
Late  In  the  century  the  strong  tides  of 
populism  began  to  be  felt  in  the  impoverished 
South.  The  old  power  structure  began  mak- 
ing voting  diflBcult,  not  only  to  keep  the 
Negro  from  the  polls,  but  also  to  keep  the 
poor  white  in  his  place.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  19th  century,  the  niunber  of  Negro 
Toters  in  Louisiana  declined  from  127,823  to 
12,902.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
white  voters  declined  from  126,884  to  87,240. 

Nonetheless  the  populist  sentiment  pre- 
vailed in  many  Southern  commtmlties. 
Demagogic  politicians  used  the  race  Issue 
then  to  unite  the  whites  against  the  Negroes. 
The  poor  white  turned  not  UF>on  the  rich 
white  who  sought  to  oppress  him,  but  upon 
the  Negro  whom  he  proceeded  to  oppress. 
The  poll  tax  and  requirements  as  to  literacy 
and  residence  were  the  weapons.  After  the 
Supreme  Court's  historic  school  decision  In 
1954,  Mississippi,  seeing  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  stiffened  its  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing. 

As  recently  as  1958,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  validity  of  literacy  tests.  In  Lassiter 
V.  Northampton  Board  of  Elections,  coming 
up  from  North  Carolina,  the  Court  upheld 
the  tests,  but  said  they  must  be  "absent  of 
the  discrimination  which  the  Constitution 
condenms." 

It  is  this  "discrimination  which  the  Con- 
stitution condemns"  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  Federal  effort — not  to  give  the  Negro 
the  vote,  but  to  prevent  the  States  from 
keeping  it  way  from  him  because  of  his 
race. 


8.  218:  A  BILL  TO  KILL  EFFECTIVE 
FPC  REGULATION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  simi- 
lar to  a  conscientious  police  force  trying 
to  carry  out  its  duties:  without  constant 
citizen  support  it  cannot  continue  to  do 
its  job,  and  those  it  seeks  to  regulate  in 
the  public  interest  assume  control  of  the 
situation.  One  such  effort  to  subordi- 
nate consumer  interests  to  private  aims 
Is  currently  embodied  in  a  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee—S.  218. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  has 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  detailed 
analysis  of  S.  218.  Mr.  Swidler's  analy- 
sis points  up  clearly  the  dangers  inherent 


in  this  truly  startling  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  would  wipe  out  major  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Power  Conmiission. 

REPEAL    or   AUTHORITT    SOUGHT 

This  is  a  tricky  piece  of  legislation, 
but  in  effect  we  are  asked  to  emasculate 
the  work  of  one  of  our  Nation's  major 
regulatory  agencies.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Swidler; 

S.  218  contains  only  two  sentences  but 
they  would  substantially  repeal  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  authority  over  inter- 
state power  companies. 

Probably  the  greatest  evil  of  S.  218  is 
in  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  Na- 
tion's small,  privately,  municipally,  and 
cooperatively  owned  electric  power  com- 
panies who  are  dependent  upon  the  large 
utilities  for  wholesale  power  supplies. 
The  bill  would  do  away  with  existing 
safeguards  over  such  sales. 

COMPANIES  OPPOSE  RATE  REDUCTIONS 

Reasons  for  the  opposition  of  private 
parties  to  FPC's  authority  are  not  hard 
to  find.  The  current  Commission  has, 
in  an  unprecedented  manner,  taken  se- 
riously its  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
regulating  interstate  wholesale  sales  of 
electricity.  Statistics  show  the  rate  in- 
creases granted  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  compared  with  the 
rate  decreases  in  wholesale  sales  of  elec- 
tricity: 


Fiscal  year 

Reductions 

Increases 

1962 

$127, 100 
1. 201. 795 
1,448.125 
7,454,000 

$2, 030, 900 

1963 

27S,g02 

1964 

4ro,4oo 

1965  (1st  8H  months) 

740,000 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission deserves  the  congratulations 
and  commendations  of  all  of  us  for  this 
remarkable  record  of  rate  reductions, 
most  of  which  will  be  passed  along  to 
benefit  the  average  American  citizen  who 
consumes  this  electricity.  If  rate  re- 
ductions for  the  balance  of  fiscal  1965 
continue  on  the  same  basis,  they  will 
amount  to  over  $11  million  for  the  year, 
compared  with  only  $127,000  3  years  ago. 
As  Mr.  Swidler  so  aptly  comments: 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  this  attempt  to 
repeal  the  substance  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  while  retaining  the  shell,  comes  when 
the  Commission,  for  the  first  time  In  its  his- 
tory, has  under  way  a  comprehensive  and 
vigorous  program  to  bring  about  reductions 
in  excessive  wholesale  rates. 

At  this  moment  the  Commission  has 
before  it  35  rate  proceedings  or  investi- 
gations of  wholesale  contract  terms  in- 
voicing annual  bills  in  excess  of  $100 
million. 

CONSUMERS    ENTITLED   TO    FAIR    RATES 

It  is  small  wonder  that  many  major 
power  companies  are  eagerly  supporting 
S.  218,  which  would  take  the  heart  out 
of  the  FPC's  jurisdiction  over  these  sales. 
Numerous  companies  are  making  unwar- 
ranted profits,  and  they  are  making 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  con- 
simier  through  overcharging  small  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned  electric  sys- 
tems. The  effect  of  S.  218  on  the  FPC's 
future  rate  reduction  activities  is  well 
summarized  by  Chairman  Swidler: 

S.  218  would  require  the  Commission  to 
dismiss  every  one  of  these  cases,  not  because 


the  record  supports  the  existing  rates,  but  on 
the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  work  is 
unnecessary.  The  wholesale  power  custom- 
ers of  this  Nation  and  the  consumers  they 
serve  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  rates  that 
can  be  defended  as  reasonable  under  the 
standards  of  the  act  and  the  decLsions  of  the 
courts. 

STATES  NOT  ETTECriVE  REGULATORS 

The  pretense  of  S.  218  is  that  it  will 
give  jurisdiction  which  it  strips  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  back  to  the 
State  regulatory  agencies.  Amazingly, 
some  of  the  State  regulatory  agencies 
have  come  to  the  support  of  the  bill  on 
this  groiind.  The  FPC  analysis  meets 
the  argument  squarely: 

We  submit  that  wholesale  rate  regulation 
in  Interstate  commerce  Is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  It  has  never  been  carried 
on  effectively  by  the  States  because  It  in- 
volves utUlty  operations  and  national  poli- 
cies which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single 
State.  This  Is  the  reason  the  Federal  Power 
Act  was  passed  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  sentence  quoted 
needs  to  be  imderscored:  "This  is  the 
reason  the  Federal  Power  Act  was  passed 
in  the  first  place."  I  think  we  all  need 
to  be  reminded  of  that  fact. 

Tills  innocent-looking  piece  of  legisla- 
tion would  effectively  gut  an  agency 
created  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  police  an  industry  whose  activ- 
ities were  not  subject  to  the  normal  com- 
petition of  the  marketplace.  By  the 
time  the  Federal  Power  Act  was  passed, 
the  electric  power  industries  empire  was 
already  so  far  out  of  hand  that  it  threat- 
ened the  entire  economy, 

FUTURE   OF   REGULATION   AT   STAKE 

With  two  sentences,  S.  218  would  re- 
turn our  coimtry  to  the  state  of  affairs 
that  existed  before  the  act  was  passed. 
It  does  not  do  it  boldly  and  directly,  but 
rather  by  iiadlrection  and  subterfuge. 
It  needs  to  be  exposed  for  the  ill-advised 
course  it  suggests  we  take.  As  Mr. 
Swidler  says: 

The  fact  is  that  the  alternative  to  FPC 
regulation  of  wholesale  transactions  is  no 
effective  reg\ilation  at  aU. 

The  Federal  power  Act  is  only  30  years 
old.  But  if  S.  218  is  enacted,  this  re- 
form statute  will  assume  the  character 
of  an  old  man — a  toothless  caricature 
devoid  of  strength  and  capable  of  only 
staring  helplessly  at  abuse.  It  seems  to 
have  taken  three  decades  for  this  law  to 
realize  its  potential,  and  I  do  not  support 
those  who  would  cut  it  down  in  its  prime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  on  S.  218.  together 
with  an  analysis  of  S.  218,  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Report  on  S. 

218.  89th  Congress 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act,  as 

amended,  in  respect  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 

the  'Federal  Power  Commission 

S.  218  contains  only  two  sentences  but  they 
would  substantially  repeal  the  Cormnlssion's 
regulatory  authority  over  Interstate  power 
companies.! 


lA  detailed  explanation  of  the  blU's  pro- 
visions Is  attached  as  app.  A. 
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The  first  sentence  of  8.  218  woxild  exempt  report  on  this  legislation  pointed  to  the  fact 
from  Commission  Justification  any  utility  that  even  In  1935  "local  operating  units  have 
whose  system  Is  Interconnected  with  an  In-  been  tied  together  Into  vast  Interstate  sys- 
terstate  power  pool  If  the  utility  confines  tems"  and  "were  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
Its  ownership  of  facilities  to  one  State  and  of  the  States  either  legally  or  practically." 
Is  not  directly  and  permanently  connected  (S.  Rept.  No.  621,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  17.) 
with  the  facilities  of  a  utility  deriving  Its  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  Federal 
major  revenues  In  another  State.  This  pro-  regulation  when  only  a  small  fraction  of 
vision  would  Inunedlately  exempt  some  55*  the  Nation's  electrical  systems  were  inter- 
of  the  Nation's  180  major  electric  power  connected  In  Interstate  pools.  The  recently 
utilities  each  of  which  Is  an  Integral  part  of  completed  national  power  siu-vey  points  out 
an  Interstate  power  network  but  Intercon-  that  "today  97  percent  of  the  Industry's 
nects  only  with  companies  In  Its  own  State,  generating  capacity  Is  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
This  Is  not  all.  In  addition.  If  S.  218  were  degree  Interconnected  In  five  large  networks." 
enacted,  most  of  the  Nation's  remaining  The  largest  existing  group  of  Interconnected 
utilities  could  organize  themselves  so  as  to  utilities  covers  roughly  the  entire  Eastern 
escape  Federal  regulation,  simply  by  creat-  United  States,  as  well  as  two  Canadian  Prov- 
ing new  companies  at  the  State  line.  Inces. 
x^^^  The  second  sentence  sets  up  a  compll-  The  national  power  survey  projected  pos- 
cated  test  which  when  applied  to  the  prac-  slble  savings  of  as  much  as  $11  billion  a 
tlcal  clrcxmastances  of  the  Industry  would  year  by  1980  if  the  Industry  takes  full  ad- 
exempt  all  sales  at  wholesale  by  major  pub-  vantage  of  the  economies  inherent  In  large- 
lie  utilities  to  municipalities,  to  cooperatives,  scale,  multistate  operations.  We  do  not 
and  to  many  Investor-owned  companies.  It  suggest  that  the  large  utilities  would  be  un- 
would  thus  eliminate  the  Commission's  able  to  profit  by  these  technological  devel- 
wholesale  rate  justification  Insofar  as  It  opments  in  the  absence  of  Federal  regula- 
applies  to  thousands  of  small  systems  tlons.  We  strongly  believe,  however,  that 
throughout  the  Nation  which  are  dependent  such  regulation  is  essential  if  wholesale  cus- 
on  the  major  power  systems  for  their  bulk  tomers,  and  In  the  long  run  the  American 
power  supply.  consumer,  are  to  receive  their  share  of  the 

In  the  Commission's  opinion,  the  enact-  benefits, 

ment  of  S.  218  would  mean  the  end  of  re-  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  this  attempt  to 

sponsible  regulations  of  this  Nation's  elec-  repeal  the  substance  of  the  Federal  Power 

trie  utility  systems  which  Congress  estab-  Act,  while  retaining  the  shell,  comes  when 

llshed  In  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  the  Commission,  for  the  first  time  In  Its  hls- 

Act  In  1935.    We  strongly  urge  that  It  not  be  tory.  has   under  way  a  comprehensive   and 

adopted.  vigorous  program  to  bring  about  reductions 

A   brief  description   of   the  scope  of   the  *"    excessive    wholesale    rates.    Attached   to 

Commission's  existing  authority  under  the  these  comments  Is  a  detailed  listing  of  the 

1935  Federal  Power  Act  may  be  helpful  in  35  separate  proceedings  or  Investigations  In 

evaluating  the  intended  impact  of  S.  218.  progress    before   the    Commission   in    which 

Under  existing  law,  there  Is  a  clear  division  '"^te  reductions  to  wholesale  customers  or 
of  responsibility  between  the  Federal  Govern-  the  elimination  of  unfair  terms  In  wholesale 
ment  and  the  States.  The  States  are  given  contracts  are  being  sought.  These  pro- 
exclusive  jurisdlcUon  over  the  sale  of  elec-  ceedings  Involve  every  region  of  the  country 
triclty  at  retail,  whether  the  electricity  orlg-  ^"^  affect  the  rates  to  some  600  power  dls- 
inates  from  Intrastate  or  Interstate  sources,  trlbutors  Involving  annual  wholesale  power 
The  Federal  Power  Commission's  rate  juris-  bills  In  excess  of  $100  million, 
diction  Is  limited  to  sales  at  wholesale  In  S.  218  would  require  the  Commission  to 
Interstate  commerce  and  to  the  Interstate  dismiss  everyone  of  these  cases,  not  because 
transmission  of  electric  energy.  the  record  supports  the  existing  rates  but  on 

In  addition,  the  FPC  has  been  given  the  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  work  Is 

responsibility  for  establishing  and  enforcing  unnecessary.    The     wholesale     power     cus- 

a  uniform  system  of  accounts  applicable  to  tomers  of  this  Nation   and   the  consvuners 

all  public  utilities  coming  within  Its  jurisdlc-  they    serve    are    entitled    to    the    benefit   of 

tlon;  for  passing  on  mergers  of  such  utilities  rates  that  can  be  defended  as  reasonable  un- 

among  themselves  and  with  other  electrical  *^^'"  the  standards  of  the  act  and  the  decisions 

systems,  large  or  small:  for  preventing  inter-  °^  the  courts.     We  believe  there  is  no  rea- 

locklng  directorates;   and  for  Insxu-Ing  that  ^^"^  ^^  the  public  interest  for  the  Congress 

local  distributors  of  power  can  secure  the  to  enact  S.  218  which  would  call  a  halt  to  the 

Interconnections  with  such  utilities  neces-  Commission's    active    and    successful    pro- 

sary  to  receive  power  upon  reasonable  terms,  gram  of  rate  regulation,  and  there  Is  every 

As  Indicated,  this  basic  authority,  which  Is  reason  for  continuing  this  Important  actlv- 

part  of  the  congressional  effort  through  the  ^'-y- 

Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  to  pre-  The  need  for  a  continuing  Federal  regu- 
vent  rectirrence  of  the  abuses  which  had  beset  lation  of  the  wholesale  rates  which  would  be 
the  utility  industry,  would  be  immediately  decontrolled  by  S.  218  is  pointed  up  by  the 
eliminated  for  about  a  third  of  all  of  the  ''^te  reductions  which  the  Commission's  ef- 
electrlc  companies.  What  this  would  mean  forts  have  brought  about.  Starting  with 
can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Com-  fiscal  year  1962  (July  1,  1961-June  30,  1962), 
mission  removed  from  the  rate  base  of  seven  the  reductions  and  Increases  In  wholesale 
of  these  companies,  who  would  no  longer  be  rates  allowed  each  year  by  this  Commission 
subject  to  the  Commission's  accounting  Jur-  were  as  follows : 
Isdlctlon.  $47  million  as  a  result  of  Commis- 
*  slon  audit  of  their  books.  The  elimination  of 
the  authprlty  to  prevent  interlocking  direc- 
torates between  such  companies  and  with 
other  public  utilities,  or  to  approve  their 
merger  with  or  acquisition  of  other  electric 
systems,  would  clearly  also  be  a  long  step 
backwards  toward  the  days  of  unimpeded  In- 
tercompany manipulations.  There  are  many  factors  which  have  con- 

The  exhaustive  congressional  and  Federal  trlbuted  to  this  record,  but  we  believe  that 

Trade  Commission  hearings  which  preceded  one  of  the  most  Important  Is  this  Commls- 

enactment  of  Utles  II  and  III  of  the  Federal  sion's  determination  to  fully  exercise  Its  reg- 

Power  Act  In  1935  revealed  to  the  Nation  the  ulatory    responsibilities    under    the    Federal 

urgent  necessity  for  Federal  regulation  of  the  Power  Act.    This  program  Is  Just  beginning 

price   at    which   electric    energy   Is   sold   at  to  gather  momentxmi,  but  the  many  mlUlons 

wholesale   In   Interstate   commerce   and   for  of  dollars  of  rate  reductions  already  achieved 

control   over   the   accounting   and  financial  la  ample  proof  of  the  need  for  Its  contlnua- 

practlces  of  these  utUltles.    The  committee  tlon.    The    fact    that   wholesale    customers 


Fiscal  year 

Reductions 

Increases 

1962 

$127,100 
1,204.795 
1,448.125 
7,454.000 

$2  030  900 

1963 

278,902 
489. 400 

1964 

1965  (1st  8V^  months) 

740,000 

throughout  the  Nation  are  bringing  their 
rate  problems  to  the  Federal  Power  Comnus. 
Blon  Is  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  at  the 
local  level. 

We  submit  that  wholesale  rate  regulation 
In  Interstate  conunerce  Is  a  matter  of  na- 
tlonal  concern.  It  has  never  been  carried 
on  effectively  by  the  States  because  it  in- 
volves utility  operations  and  national  pollclet 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single 
State.  This  Is  the  reason  the  Federal  Power 
Act  was  passed  In  the  first  place. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  merely  rates  to  con- 
sumers but  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Federal  regulation  is  necci. 
sary  to  assure  the  availability  of  low-ooit 
power  from  Interstate  power  pools  at  reason- 
able rates  to  the  many  small  utilities,  public 
and  private,  whose  operations  are  not  carried 
out  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  enable  them 
to  generate  their  own  power  from  the  mott 
economical  sources.  In  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral regulation,  they  will  be  required  in  many 
cases  to  continue  to  build  small  and  rela- 
tively high-cost  generating  stations  which 
fall  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  In  other  cases,  access  to  low- 
cost  power  sources  may  be  a  question  of  sur- 
vival for  the  smaller  systems. 

The  Nation  values  Its  pliu-allstlc  power 
economy  and  the  place  In  It  of  the  ind^ 
pendent  small  systems — public,  cooperative, 
and  investor-owned.  The  necessity  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  to  assure  the  survival  of  these 
small-  and  medium-size  power  systems  u 
unmistakable.  The  National  Power  Sxirvej 
found  that  there  are  over  3,600  electric  powa 
systems  In  this  country  today  but  that  the 
100  largest  systems  account  for  about  89  per- 
cent of  total  generation.  There  are  about 
1,500  small  systems  which  purchase  part  or 
all  of  their  requirements  at  wholesale  from 
public  utilities  subject  to  FPC  jurisdiction. 

Regulation  Is  vital  If  the  small  systems  and 
the  millions  of  consumers  they  serve  are  to 
receive  their  fair  share  of  the  benefits  which 
the  emerging  power  pools  make  available 
The  enactment  of  S.  218,  besides  ellmlnatins 
the  Commission's  authority  to  assure  bull 
power  supply  on  fair  terms  to  existing  cus- 
tomers, would  also  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  order  the  additional  In- 
terconnections which  In  many  situations  are 
needed  to  permit  small  systems  to  share  li 
the  benefits  of  scale  enjoyed  by  the  large 
utilities  In  existing  poolsi-  ^     .. 

S.  218  is  being  advocated  on  the  theory 
that  the  sales  at  wholesale  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  thousands  of  power  dlstributon 
throughout  the  Nation  are  matters  of  loca: 
concern  and  that  these  rates  can  be  effec- 
tively regulated  by  the  States.  If  maximun 
efficiency  is  to  be  achieved,  the  wholesalf 
rates  of  systems  which  are  joined  In  multi- 
state  pools  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  sepa- 
rate and  different  treatment  of  the  various 
State  commissions.  No  one  State  could  be 
familiar  with  the  transactions  of  a  multi- 
state  pool,  transactions  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  fixing  wholesale  rates  for  any  com- 
pany In  the  pool. 

There  are  also  practical  reasons  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  which  support  the  wisdom 
of  the  congressional  decision  in  1935  to  lodge 
wholesale  rate  responsibility  at  the  Pederi! 
level.  This  specialized  activity  requires  the 
efforts  of  experts  who  devote  their  full  tim! 
to  mastering  the  Intricate  operations  of  these 
Interstate  power  networks.  Few,  If  any,  ol 
the  State  commissions  could  be  expected  to 
staff  Itself  for  the  discharge  of  this  sp^ 
clallzed  responsibility.  Indeed,  it  would  h* 
most  wasteful  and  Inefficient  to  set  up  ^ 
Power  Commission  already  has  the  stal! 
which  Is  performing  this  task  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wholesale  customers  for  whose 
benefit  regulation  Is  Intended.  The  divene 
separate  organizations  which  could  not  p«' 
slbly  do  an  effective  Job,  when  the  Fedei»I 
policies  of  the  States  If  they  made  a  serlow 


attempt  to  carry  out  this  responsibility 
would  impose  a  great  strain  on  pool  forma- 
tion and  operation. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  alternative  to  FPC 
regulation  of  wholesale  transactions  Is  no 
effective  regulation  at  all. 

S.  218  is  not  the  first  attempt  by  the  elec- 
txlc  utilities  to  gain  exemption  from  the 
effective  regulation.  A  bill  similar  to  S.  218, 
the  so-called  MUler  bill  (H.R.  2972,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  was  Introduced  and  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  utilities  In  1947. 
However,  after  comprehensive  hearings  were 
held  on  this  proposal  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  the  bill  failed  to  be 
reported  out  of  committee.  During  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1950's  when  the  Commission's 
electric  rate  work  was  almost  nonexistent, 
there  were  no  attempts  to  pass  such  decon- 
trol bills. 

Congress,  however.  In  1954  reiterated  Its 
belief  that  Federal  regiilatlon  of  the  electric 
utilities  is  necessary.  In  passing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  encourage  the  private 
power  companies  to  build  atomic  generating 
plants  the  Congress  Inserted  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  that  act,  section  272,  to  Insure  that 
the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act  were  applicable  to  the  transmission 
and  sale  at  wholesale  of  such  energy  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  Congress  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  the  benefits  of  this  new  source  of 
power,  developed  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expense,  were  passed  on  to  the  whole- 
sale customers. 

In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Congress  In  1935  "drew  a  bright  line  easily 
ascertained,  between  State  and  Federal  jtirls- 
dictlon."  The  Congress  recognized  then, 
what  is  even  more  true  today,  that  the  prac- 
ticalities of  electric  regulation  are  such  that 
Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  wholesale 
sales  together  with  State  regulation  of  all  re- 
tall  sales  Is  the  line  of  division  of  responsi- 
bility which  makes  sense  in  this  particular 
area  of  our  Federal  system.  Such  a  division 
of  authority  has  served  the  consuming  pub- 
lic and  the  industry  well  for  three  decades. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  Government's  area  of  responsibility 
to  regulate  the  Nation's  largest  and  fastest 
growing  utility  Industry  and  every  reason  to 
continue  this  Important  activity.  We  urge 
the  Congress  not  to  enact  S.  218. 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
By  Joseph  C.  Swidler, 

Chairman. 


Analtsis   of  S.   218,   89th    Congress, 
1st  Session 

Section  I  provides  for  citing  the  bill  as 
the  Federal  Power  Act  Amendment  of  1965. 

Section  2  declares  the  matters  which  would 
be  exempt  under  section  3,  below,  to  be  mat- 
ters primarily  of  local  concern  and  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  States. 

Section  3  would  amend  subsection  201(f) 
of  the  act.  The  first  sentence  would  exempt 
from  Federal  Power  Commission  Jurisdic- 
tion any  company,  Including  any  nonprofit 
corporation  or  membership  or  cooperative 
association  engaged  in  rural  electrification, 
where  (a)  all  of  the  generating  and  trans- 
lilsslon  facilities  of  such  company  are  wholly 
within  one  State;  and,  (b)  none  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  such  company  Is  directly  connected 
with  the  facilities  of  any  public  utility  other- 
wise than  by  a  Federal  Power  Commission 
authorized  or  approved  emergency  connec- 
tion, or  by  a  connection  within  the  same 
State  with  the  facilities  of  a  public  utility 
deriving  the  major  portion  of  its  electric 
revenues  from  sales  at  retail  or  for  resale 
at  retail  within  such  State. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  bill  would 
wempt  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or, 
within  the  State  In  which  delivery  takes 
place,  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  to 
»ny  entity  exempted  by  subsection  201(f), 
M  amended  by  this  bill,  or  to  any  nonprofit 


corporation  or  membership  or  cooperative 
association  engaged  In  rural  electrification, 
by  a  person  or  public  utility  which  derives  a 
substantial  p>ortlon  of  Its  electric  revenues 
from  sales  of  electric  energy  at  retail  within 
such  State. 

X 

A.  The  first  of  the  new  sentences  added 
by  S.  218  would  exempt  from  any  regula- 
tion by  the  Commission  electric  utilities 
which : 

1.  Own  or  operate  facilities  for  the  gener- 
ation and  transmission  of  electric  energy 
wholly  within  one  State,  and 

2.  Are  not  directly  Interconnected  with  an- 
other public  utility,  except  by : 

(a)  An  emergency  interconnection  auth- 
orized or  approved  under  section  202,  or 

(b)  A  connection  within  the  State  with  a 
public  utility  deriving  the  major  portion  of 
Its  revenues  from  retail  sales  within  the 
State  or  from  sales  for  resale  within  the 
State. 

[Rxiral  electrification  cooperatives  are 
mentioned  as  being  Included  among  the 
"persons"  eligible  for  exemption,  but  only  If 
they  qualify  under  the  above  tests.] 

B.  Retain  the  Commission's  jurisdiction 
over: 

1.  Electric  utilities  owning  or  operating  fa- 
cilities In  two  or  more  States; 

2.  Electric  utilities  permanently  Intercon- 
nected with  other  utilities  at  State  borders; 
and 

3.  Utilities  permanently  Interconnected 
within  the  State  In  which  all  their  facilities 
are  located  with  a  utility  In  group  (1)  or 
(2)  which  does  not  derive  the  major  portion 
of  Its  revenues  from  sales  at  retail  or  for 
resale  within  such  State. 

n 

Under  the  second  of  the  new  sentences 
sales  at  wholesale  In  Interstate  commerce 
would  be: 

A.  Exempt  from  the  Commission's  rate 
Jurisdiction  under  sections  205  and  206  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  If  made  to : 

1.  Any  "entity"  exempted  from  Commis- 
sion  Jurisdiction   by   subsection   201(f),   as 


herein  amended  [including  not  only  the  elec- 
tric utilities  covered  by  I,  supra,  but  all  the 
Federal  and  State  governmental  bcxlles  al- 
ready exempted  by  section  201(f)]  or 

2.  Any  rural  electrification  cooperative,  by 
any  "person  or  public  utility"  a  "substantial 
part"  of  whose  electric  revenues  from  sales 
within  the  State  In  which  the  sale  Is  made  is 
derived  from  sales  at  retail. 

Since  almost  all  sellers  of  electric  power 
are  vertically  Integrated  and  derive  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  revenues  in  any  State 
from  retail  sales,  all  wholesales  sales  to  mu- 
nicipalities, to  other  governmental  bodies, 
and  to  the  exempt  utilities  under  the  first 
new  sentence  (the  category  (1)  sales),  or  to 
cooperatives  (the  category  (2)  sales),  would 
be  exempt,  except  In  the  few  cases  where 
the  seller  Is  predominately  a  wholesaler  or 
transmission  company. 

B.  The  Commission  would  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion over  wholesale  sales  in  interstate  com- 
merce: 

1.  Between  electric  utilities  which  remain 
"public  UtUltles,"  and 

2.  By  a  public  utility  to  a  cooperative  or 
municipality  at  the  border  of,  or  across  the 
border  Into  a  State  in  which  the  seller  has 
no  substantial  retail  sales,  assuming  that 
delivery  of  a  border  sale  is  deemed  to  take 
place  in  the  buyer's  State. 

in 

Under  the  second  new  sentence  the  bill 
woiild  also  exempt  from  Commission  Juris- 
diction the  transmission  of  electric  energy 
within  the  State  In  which  delivery  is  made 
to  the  facilities  of  any  exempted  entity  or 
coop)€ratIve  and  would  also  exempt  the  trans- 
mission facilities  themselves.  The  purpose 
of  the  provision  Is  not  clear  but  it  covild  be 
argued  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
cluding Commission  Jurisdiction  over  wheel- 
ing to  or  for  municipalities  or  cooperatives 
and  to  provide  that  a  company  doing  busi- 
ness primarily  In  one  State  does  not  lose  its 
exemption  If  It  operates  facilities  In  another 
State  which  are  used  solely  for  wheeling  pur- 
poses. 


Proceedings  and  investigations  underway 


Name  of  public  utility 


Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co .- 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co 

Interstate  Power  Co - 

Appalachian  Power  Co 

Illinois  Power  Co -.. 

Western  Light  &  Telephone  Co.,  inc 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co 

Florida  Power  Corp. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 

Arkansas- Missouri  Power  Co 

Missouri  Power  <t  Light  Co 

San  Diego  Qas  &  Electric  Co 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co — . 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co 

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co — . 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 

N'antahala  Power  &  Light  Co 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Co 

Union  Electric  Co 

Missouri  Idison  Co 

Eastern  Snore  Public  Service  Co.  of  Maryland 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Minnesota) 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co 

Delaware  Power  &.  Light  Co 

Alabama  Power  Cb -— 

Kentucky  Power  Co - 

Georgia  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  Co — - - 

Duke  Power  Co 

Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  Co.  of  Virginia.. 

-Total -.-.- .- 


Number 

Wholesale 

of  whole- 

revenue 

sale  cus- 

tom's 

$2,756,992 

23 

4,748,702 

19 

6,822.738 

37 

1,180,724 

U 

1,687,436 

35 

2,181,666 

6 

3,096.410 

19 

1.231,185 

25 

5,080,150 

40 

702.812 

4 

5,236.416 

20 

6.562.688 

26 

3,707,868 

19 

824.337 

6 

375. 775 

7 

99.347 

3 

2,420.621 

23 

1,829,142 

7 

472,289 

11 

2. 709, 772 

23 

5, 7.'i0, 346 

17 

119,942 

3 

124,855 

6 

1,731,.')06 

8 

25, 577 

1 

1,057,936 

15 

5,309,461 

40 

1.928.200 

11 

2, 6'26, 800 

9 

5, 547, 894 

24 

505, 862 

4 

14,765,911 

88 

2, 343. 928 

6 

15,W9,004 

60 

195,310 

1 

111,446,602 

Location  of  customers  by  State 


Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

Kentucky. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania. 

Iowa,  Mlrmesota,  Illinois,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Wisconsin. 

Virginia. 

Illinois. 

Kansas. 

Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Florida. 

Illinois. 

Pennsylvania. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Missouri. . 

CaIiIomia.\ 

Ohio. 

Florida. 

Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma. 

North  Carolina. 

Vermont . 

Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Maryland.  ,  ^,  _^^ 

Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  North 
Dakota. 

Wisconsin  eind  Michigan. 

Delaware. 

Alabama. 

Kentucky. 

Georgia. 

Mississippi. 

South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina. 

Virginia. 
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OREGON  COUPLE  NOT  DUPED  BY 
AMA  PROPAGANDA 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
pertaining  to  the  promotion  of  "elder- 
care"  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  one  I  am  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate-  today  is  a  typical 
example.  Since  the  administration  can- 
not spend  an  equal  amount  in  support 
of  S.  1  as  that  being  spent  by  the  AMA,  I 
must  answer  each  letter  I  receive  in- 
dividually and  try  to  correct  some  of  the 
false  impressions  that  have  been  created. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Olsen,  the  au- 
thors of  this  letter,  found  in  a  surgeon's 
office  "an  array  of  colorful  brochures  on 
eldercare — one  served  to  confuse  because 
it  was  entitled  'Help  Make  Medicare 
Fair.' "  This  couple  was  alert  to  the  is- 
sues and  the  AMA's  campaign,  and  took 
the  trouble  to  write  me  about  it. 

The  colorful  pamphlet  to  which  the 
Olsens  refer  is  just  one  example.  Ap- 
pearing in  most  of  Oregon's  newspapers 
is  an  advertisement  that  states  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  medicare  legislation  (H.R.  1),  now  be- 
fore Ck)ngress  and  backed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Is  unfair  because  it  promotes  medi- 
cal assistance  for  everybody  over  65  years — 
rich  and  poor  alike,  regardless  of  need. 

Nowhere  does  it  say  "eldercare,"  or 
that  its  sponsor  is  AMA.  However,  it 
ends  in  heavy  dark  tjrpe:  "Write  your 
Congressman  to  support  H.R.  3727 — the 
fair-medicare  proposal."  The  logic  used 
here  seems  very  strange.  The  advertise- 
ment implies  that  medicare  is  unfair  be- 
cause it  is  equal,  and  in  order  to  be  fair  it 
should  be  inequitable,  and  to  do  this  we 
write  our  Congressman  to  support  H.R. 
3727. 

There  are  many  more  examples.  How- 
ever, I  prefer  to  let  the  letter  from  an  en- 
lightened constituent  tell  the  story,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Olsen 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreg., 

March  9.  1965. 
Senator  Maurine  B.  Netjbergek, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nettberger:  My  husband,  72, 
and  I,  58,  have  each  two  daughters,  all  of 
them  rather  poor.  We  have,  still,  $5,000  in 
the  bank,  Just  about  enough  for  a  real  bout 
of  illness.  We  have  a  small  home  about 
four-tenths  paid.  My  husband  receives  $79 
per  month  In  social  security,  and  I  have  a 
part-time  office  Job  which  pays  around  $100 
a  month:  out  of  this  we  pay  $61  GI  house 
payment  and  over  $40  p)er  month  for  inade- 
quate hospital  and  surreal  care.  Would  you 
consider  us  among  "the  wealthy,  the  well-to- 
do,  and  the  self-supporting"? 

My  husband.  Clarence,  will  have  a  serlovis 
operation  in  10  days.  In  the  surgeon's  office 
he  found  an  array  of  colorful  brochures  on 
eldercare — one  served  to  confuse  because  It 
was  entitled  "Help  Make  Medicare  Pair."  In 
these  we  found  your  name,  address,  and 
proper  salutation  with  the  suggestion  that 
courtesy  and /or  a  compliment  were  desir- 
able. This  was  not  difficult  because  we  have 
followed  yoxir  long  and  sensibly  liberal  vot- 
ing record  and  have  read  In  the  dally  press 
of  your  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  aver- 
age sick  senior  citizen.    On  reading  the  pam- 


phlets further  we  learned  that  "The  prob- 
lems of  the  over-65  population,  which  have 
been  highly  exaggerated,  are  diminishing," 
and  that  "eldercare,  which  helps  those  who 
need  help,  undoubtedly  would  cost  less  In 
the  future  as  more  and  more  elderly  reach 
retirement  age  with  Increased  assets  and 
more  retirement  Income."  We  have  evi- 
dently not  cultivated  friends  among  the  af- 
fluent group  with  whom  the  doctors  are  ac- 
quainted, and  I  think  a  much  larger  group 
cannot  pass  a  means  test  and  also  cannot 
afford  proper  medical  advice  and  treatment. 

We  write  to  urge  you  to  vote  for  medicare, 
H.R.I.  We  feel  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
remove  the  specter  of  a  costly  future  siege 
of  hospitalization.  Mutual  of  Omaha  has 
Just  raised  my  husband's  senior  policies 
about  20  percent,  due  to  rising  hospital 
costs.  Our  Insurance  provides  $20  of  the 
$40  per  day  average  for  room  and  board,  but 
special  hospital  services  over  and  above  this 
expense  sometimes  exceed  same.  By  taking 
a  means  test  after  our  cash  reserve  is  gone 
we  could,  as  things  now  stand,  obtain  public 
hospitalization.  But  how  about  our  small 
home,  and  how  about  that  American  free- 
dom of  choice? 

Why  Is  the  AMA  spending  millions  to  pro- 
mote eldercare,  an  unhelpful  plan  In  poorer 
States  where  help  is  most  needed,  instead 
of  medicare?  They  emphasize  that  It  woxild 
increase  taxes.  Is  their  opposition  to  medi- 
care grounded  In  concern  about  the  overtax- 
ing of  our  children  (the  latter  are  hopeful 
that  we  not  become  dependent  on  them,  re- 
member?), or  In  concern  about  loss  of  prof- 
Its  for  doctors  and  hospitals?  Many  AMA 
members  are  conscientious  and  dedicated, 
and  many  opposed  to  the  cold-blooded  poli- 
cies. We  have  been  warned  by  insurance 
agencies  against  medicare.  Does  an  Insur- 
ance shadow  loom  back  of  the  solid  AMA 
lobby? 

In  conclusion,  medicare's  low-cost  plan  Is 
better  than  nothing.  If  It  is  unsound  fiscally 
to  add  medical  care  It  can  be  left  out  and 
provided  by  private  liwurance.  Let  us  keep 
oxor  homes  and  enough  money  to  maintain 
one  pride:  limit  our  incomes  to  $10,000  if 
necessary,  but  please  pass  a  decent  medicare, 
call  It  what  you  will. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Esther  M.  Olsen, 
Clarence  E.  Olsen. 


MILITARY  NEWSPAPER  REFUSES 
PUBLICATION  OP  GI  BILL 
ARTICLE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
despite  diligent  and  continued  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  supporters  of  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  our  ability  to  keep  the  serv- 
icemen informed  of  its  merits  and  pro- 
gress has  constantly  been  thwarted  by 
boycotts  on  behalf  of  the  military,  the 
press  media,  and  indeed  this  body  itself, 
by  refusing  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
over  a  year  during  the  88th  Congress. 
This  is  so  despite  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  on  the  calendar. 

I  have  spoken  before  of  the  Defense 
Department's  desire  to  maintain  our  cold 
war  veterans  in  a  state  of  "intellectual 
servitude"  by  opposing  this  bill  and  by 
retarding  information  concerning  it, 
even  though  they  are  supposedly  the 
spokesman  for  the  young  men  who  would 
benefit  by  the  bill. 

The  proof  of  this  censorship  has  re- 
cently been  revealed  to  me  in  the  form 
of  an  aiticle  written  for  the  Gateway 
Newspaper,  a  publication  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  here  in  Washington. 
This  article  was  written  in  the  normal 
course  of  duty  by  a  writer  on  the  staff  of 


the  Gateway  News,  which  is  not  an  offl. 
cial  Department  of  Defense  publication. 
Yet,  this  article  was  not  allowed  to  be 
printed,  with  the  excuse  given  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  opposed  to 
the  bill.  Because  they  are  opposed  to  the 
bill,  they  have  exercised  censorship  over 
a  nonoflBcial  publication. 

The  determination  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  refuse  to  help  the  cold 
war  veteran  is  seriously  impeding  the 
ability  of  our  servicemen  to  even  read 
about  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter transmitting  this  article,  with  the 
omission  of  the  signature  to  protect  the 
courageous  serviceman  who  informed  me 
of  this  injustice,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  along  with  the  article  to 
illustrate  the  quality  and  newsworthlness 
of  that  suppressed  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Yarbohouch:  Here  la  the 
story  written  by  an  Air  Force  sergeant  of 
which  I  spoke  to  you  about  over  the  phone 
last  Wednesday.  The  writer  of  the  story  took 
great  pains  to  Insure  that  he  did  not  offend 
the  Department  of  Defense,  administration, 
or  any  other  organization  that  would  cause 
the  story  to  be  killed.  I  personally  feel  he 
did  write  an  unbiased  and  objective  etory 
and  that  the  paper  should  have  printed  It; 
especially  since  It  was  a  byline  story;  clearly 
Indicating  that  the  story  was  based  on  hit 
own  opinions  and  views. 

I  called  you  hoping  that  you  might  be  able 
to  take  the  very  story  that  military  policy 
caused  to  be  scrapped  and  use  it  to  show  why 
many  of  our  military  personnel,  especially 
those  in  remote  areas  like  Antarctica,  Viet- 
nam,  Cuba,  etc.,  are  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  bill. 

This  story  definitely  doesn't  compromise 
any  security  material  which  simply  means 
that  the  story  was  killed  due  to  personal 
opinion  by  the  so-called  brass  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  this  Is  the  case,  which  seems  quite 
evident,  then  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  or  act  as  a 
lobby  for  the  majority  opinion  of  oiu-  mili- 
tary personnel  has,  without  canvassing  an 
opinion,  taken  upon  Itself  to  oppose  a  bill 
which  I  found  to  be  favorable  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  I  have  spoken  to  in 
reference  to  the  bill. 

This  is  the  kind  of  freedom  of  expression 
In  the  services  which  often  leads  to  Igno- 
rance of  current  Issues  among  Its  persoimel. 

Hope  you  can  use  this  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  further  help  please  don't  hesitate  to  call 
me.    Hope  everything  Is  going  well  with  you. 
Sincerely, 


Cold  War  Bill — S.  9 

Navy  Journalist  (J03)  Richard  W.  Kelly 
is  assigned  to  the*  Naval  Air  Facility  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Recently,  the  native 
of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  was  Invited  to  appear 
before  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  passage  of  a 
new  cold  war  bill  (S.  9),  which  If  enacted, 
would  make  educational  assistance  and  home 
loan  guarantees  to  some  5  million  eligible 
veterans. 

Invited  to  appear  before  the  Senate's  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  by  Its  chairman, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  a  strong  proponent  of  the  measure, 
Journalist  Kelly  told  the  Senators,  In  part, 
this  story :  * 

"I  first  became  Interested  In  the  cold  war 
bill  diu-lng  my  deployment  with  a  Seabee 
battalion  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  result- 
ing from  the  Cuban  crisis  in  late  1962.    Had  I 
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been  able  to  afford  It.  I  would  have  been  in 
college  Instead,  but  like  so  many  other  young 
Americans,  I  Joined  the  military  service 
shortly  after  graduating  from  high  school. 
Now  that  my  enlistment  is  ending  soon,  I 
would  like  to  go  to  college  In  order  to  realize 
niy  education  goals.  I'm  still  confronted 
with  financial  difficulties,  but  with  Uncle 
Sam's  help,  I'm  svire  that  I  can  achieve  my 
educational  ambitions." 

To  this.  Senator  Yarborough  added: 

"Each  year  a  large  number  of  our  American 
youths  enter  military  service  to  give  from  2 
to  4,  or  more,  years  of  their  lives  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  country.  They  do  so,  and  this 
country  needs  them  to  do  so,  because  foreign 
powers  continue  to  threaten  the  security  of 
this  Nation  and  the  free  world.  So  long  as 
there  Is  a  Vietnam,  a  Berlin  crisis,  or  an 
Island  threat  from  Cuba,  our  American  youth 
will  be  required  to  serve  their  Nation.  The 
bin  I  have  Introduced  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  we,  as  a  nation,  do 
recognize  the  extreme,  unique  personal  sac- 
rifices exacted  from  our  cold  war  veterans 
by  their  military  service." 

The  Texas  Senator  also  pointed  out  that 
only  44  percent  of  the  draft-eligible  yoimg 
men  ever  serve  their  country  In  uniform. 
While  these  men  are  sacrificing  2  to  4  years 
of  their  lives  just  at  the  crucial  age  of  peak 
development,  the  56  jjercent  of  their  counter- 
parts are  utilizing  this  time  to  further  their 
careers  and  develop  their  futures.  It  is  Just 
these  admirable  young  men  who  are  serving 
their  country  that  are  least  able  to  afford  an 
education,  least  prepared  for  a  civilian  oc- 
cupation, and  those  who  have  to  struggle 
the  hardest  to  survive  the  competition  for 
the  future.  Hence,  the  injustice  Is  magni- 
fied, as  we  take  the  very  men  who  must 
struggle  the  hardest  in  life,  and  set  them  2 
to  4  years  behind  in  their  competitive  posi- 
tion, Just  because  they  do  the  admirable 
thing  and  are  among  the  44  percent  who  de- 
fend their  country. 

"Last  year,"  added  Mr.  Yarborotjgh,  "un- 
employment compensation  for  veterans  In- 
creased $2  million  to  over  $96  million — 
money  which  could  have  reaped  benefits  if 
used  for  the  training  of  veterans.  Here  is 
the  place  where  cold  war  veterans  need  help. 
He  does  not  need  a  'reward' — what  he  needs 
Is  a  'chance.'  Whatever  his  military  expe- 
rience, hazardous  or  not,  there  is  a  need  for 
readjustment  assistance  to  help  him  get  his 
ship  of  success  back  into  the  mainstream 
of  opportunity." 

According  to  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  38  other  Senators  who  Joined  to- 
gether for  Introducing  the  cold  war  bill  at 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  on 
January  6,  1965,  the  measure  will  provide 
service  men  and  women,  upon  discharge, 
vocational  readjustment  and  restore  lost  edu- 
cational opportunities  whose  higher  learning 
ambitions  were  Interrupted  or  Impeded  by 
reason  of  active  duty  between  January  31, 
1955,  and  July  1, 1967. 

It  Is  by  no  means  a  bonus  or  a  pension 
plan;  It  is  simply  a  readjustment  plan  to 
train  a  veteran  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  bonus  or  a 
pension.  It  Is  a  way  to  give  these  young 
men,  like  journalist  Kelly,  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  civilian  life  and  to  realize 
their  educational  objectives  at  the  most 
formative  time  In  their  lives. 

Frankly  speaking,  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  more  than  redress  inequities 
and  provide  opportunities.  In  addition,  It 
will  help  build  an  educational  fortress  which. 
In  the  long  run,  will  ^  of  more  value  in 
defending  our  freedom  than  all  the  arma- 
ments in  existence. 


1821,  Greek  patriots  struck  a  blow  for 
freedom  in  raising  their  flag  of  liberty 
against  all  of  those  who  had  sought  for- 
eign domination  of  them.  After  more 
than  400  years  of  alien  domination, 
against  which  they  regularly  struggled 
to  cast  off  the  chains  of  foreign  rule,  the 
freedom-loving  Greeks  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  intervention  and  became  their 
own  rulers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  as- 
pects of  this  successful  revolution  was 
the  direct  inspiration  which  the  Greek 
people  received  from  the  American  revo- 
lution which  preceded  it  by  almost  50 
years.  Not  only  did  the  Greek  revolution 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  constant  support  was  echoed 
from  Americans  throughout  our  Nation, 

The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
to  America  with  hope  and  inspiration, 
and,  after  winning  their  freedom,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Greek  Senate  was  a 
tribute  to  the  American  people. 

Today,  we  pay  honor  to  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  the  Greek  peoples  in  that 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  whole  free 
world  pays  tribute  to  that  day  in  his- 
tory when  the  flag  Qf  freedom  was  raised 
over  Greece. 


THE  144TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
on  this  date,  144  years  ago,  March  25, 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  insofar  as  he 
.,knows  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  business  for  today 
will  be  Calendar  Nos.  116  and  117.  The 
first  is  a  bill  to  promote  a  more  swiequate 
national  program  of  water  research. 
The  second  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
amended,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  improved  co- 
operation by  Federal  agencies  to  control 
water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations and  facilities  and  to  control 
automotive  vehicle  air  pollution. 

Both  of  these  bills  were  reported  from 
their     respective     committees     unani- 
mously.   It   is    anticipated   that  there 
,,will  be  some  speeches  this  afternoon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  today, 
the  Senate  will  go  over  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday.  Next  week,  we  shall  have 
such  measures  to  consider  as  S.  390,  per- 
mitting volimteer  fire  companies  to  use 
second-  and  third-class  bulk  mailing  at 
the  rates  established  for  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations ;  numerous  resolutions  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; S.  1462,  authorizing  contract  with 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande,  conservancy 
district,  New  Mexico,  for  payment  of 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  on 
certain  Pueblo  Indian  lands;  S.  1000, 
permitting  transfer  of  title  to  movable 
property  to  agencies  assuming  mainte- 
nance responsibility  for  project  works 
serving  industrial  and  municipal  func- 
tions; S.  254,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Oregon;  and  S.  1229,  uni- 


form policies  with  respect  to  recreation, 
if  reported. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  query  further  whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  majority  leader 
to  go  over  from  the  end  of  business  to- 
day until  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC  OF  WEST  GER- 
MANY AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
expected  to  detain  the  Senate  with  an 
address  on  the  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany  and 
the  Republic  of  Israel.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  in  view  of  the  committee  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  it 
concerns  the  voting  rights  bill,  which 
committee  will  meet  again  this  afternoon, 
that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  together  with  such  clippings 
and  other  material  as  I  have  gathered  on 
the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen 

A  great  historical  event  took  place  last  week 
when  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  the 
State  of  Israel  established  formal  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  Federal  Republic  did  not  jrield  to  the 
tactics  of  Nasser.  All  free  nations  will  be 
pleased  with  this  firm  and  prompt  action  of 
Chancellor  Erhard's  government. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  enter  in 
the  Record  excerpts  of  editorials  and  news 
Items  from  the  U.S.  press,  like  Chicago  DaUy 
News,  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chicago's  American,  Chicago  Jewish 
Sentinel,  and  other  papers.  Also,  I  should 
like  to  include  the  dossier  of  the  East  German 
leader  Ulbricht,  who  presides  over  the  Ger- 
man Soviet  Zone,  where  17  million  Germans 
are  waiting  for  the  day  to  gain  their  free- 
dom. 

May  8  will  mark  the  20th  anniversary  that 
Germany,  because  of  Yalta,  Teheran,  and 
Potsdam,  has  been  divided— Just  like  North 
and  South  Korea,  and  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. But  we  know  that  99  percent  of  these 
17  million  Germans  are  anti-Communist  and 
are  praying  daily  to  be  reunited  with  their 
ovsm  country.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  not  witness  another  disaster,  too,  before 
the  East  German  people  are  free. 

I  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  bill  to  extend  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  Nazi  war  crimes  was  introduced  in  the 
German  Parliament  on  recommendation  of 
the  Erhard  cabinet  and  already  It  has  had 
overwhelming  support  on  the  roUcall  by  our 
colleagues  of  the  German  Bundestag,  after  its 
first  reading.  As  in  our  own  country,  such 
laws  are  made,  or  approved,  or  changed  by  a 
vote  of  the  Parliament.  The  first  vote  in  the 
German  Parliament  Indicates  that  when  the 
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third  reading  takes  place,  this  law  will  be- 
come the  law  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. 

Now,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Senator 
Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York,  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  Con- 
gressman MuLTER,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
and  Senator  Scott,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania (see  Congressional  Record,  dated 
January  7  and  15,  and  February  1,  1965), 
.  paid  high  tribute  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  His  Excellency,  Dr. 
K.  Heinrich  Knappstein.  for  the  forthright 
position  he  has  taken  on  the  issue  of  exten- 
sion of  ^the  statute  of  limitations  for  Nazi 
war  crimes.  We  all  respect  Ambassador 
Knappstein  for  his  moral  courage.  He  is  a 
true  patriot  of  his  country  and  a  great  friend 
of  our  Nation.  He  started  his  diplomatic 
career  in  my  own  State,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, as  the  first  German  consul  general 
after  World  War  II.  I  was  glad  that  my  col- 
leagues paid  tribute  to  him. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Javits,  paid 
tribute  last  week  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  the  German  Parliament  for  their  decision. 
Senator  Javits  included  in  his  remarks  many 
editorial  comments,  which  need  not  be  re- 
pented here.  But  it  Is  worth  repeating 
Senator  Javits'  personal  remarks  with  which 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  (Congres- 
sional Record,  dated  March  11.  1965.  page 
4871): 

"extension   of   statute    of   limitations    in 

the    GERMAN   FEDERAL   REFUBLIC 

"Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bundestag  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
yesterday  acted  affirmatively  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  taking  the  necessary 
parliamentary  step  to  bring  about  an  ex- 
tension of  the  statute  of  limitations  so  that 
there  should  be  no  time  limitation  at  all 
applied  to  prosecutions  for  murder  and 
genocide.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
of  the  four  hundred  legislators  present  voted 
to  send  to  committee  proposals  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  statute  of  limitations  as  it  ap- 
plies to  these  crimes. 

"This  action  of  the  Bundestag  Is  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  desire  of  the  Ger- 
man people  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  any  Nazi  criminal  who  can  be  found 
from  escaping  prosecution  for  his  acts.  The 
Bundestag  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  forthright 
stance  it  has  taken  on  the  side  of  Justice. 

"I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  newspaper 
articles  on  that  subject  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record." 

However,  today.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ambassador  Knappsteln's  chief.  Chancellor 
Erhard,  and  the  German  Parliament  on  their 
prompt  action  of  establishing  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Israel.  And  my  congratulations 
to  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  of  Israel  and  his 
Parliament  for  their  quick  and  wise  deci- 
sion, and  their  prompt  action  in  ratifying 
the  Prime  Minister's  action. 

In  a  lengthy  address  last  week.  Chancellor 
Erhard  expressed  great  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness that  finally  Israel  and  Germany  have 
established  normal  diplomatic  relations.  The 
German  Chancellor  has  defied  Nasser's  pres- 
sure tactics. 

In  explaining  the  position  of  Germany,  he 
said  among  other  things  (following  are  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  which  the  Chancellor 
delivered  In  Munich  after  both  countries 
agreed  to  diplomatic  relations) : 

EXCERPTS    FROM    REMARKS    BY    CHANCELLOR 
LUDWIG    ERHARD 

"I  would  like  to  state  here  explicitly  that 
I  feel  deep  satisfaction  that  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple, their  Government  and  their  Parliament 
have  grasped  the  hand  which  we  stretched 
out  to  them,  and  that  we  have,  after  so  many 
tragic  years  of  detachment,  now  established 
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the  ground  for  peaceful  order,  for  normal 
and  beneficial  relations  with  Israel.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  step  will  also  contribute 
to  establish  peace  In  the  Near  East  area  In 
general. 

"The  nonexistence  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel  was  In  my  eyes  always  an  un- 
natural situation  and  I  am  happy  that  I  de- 
cided to  clear  the  way." 

In  1960.  Chancellor  Erhard 's  predecessor, 
the  great,  retired  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, met  the  then  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurion  ifl  New  York.  Chancellor  Erhard's 
decision  was  not  a  sudden  one;  It  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  This  Is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  that  Professor  Erhard  made  last 
October,  long  before  the  new  tension  devel- 
oped between  Bonn,  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv. 

Speaking  to  the  German  Parliament  last 
October.  Chanceller  Erhard  even  then  said: 

erhard's  remarks  last  OCTOBER 

"The  tensions  In  the  Near  East  continue 
to  represent  a  danger  spot  for  world  peace. 
Our  Near  East  policy,  therefore,  requires  care- 
ful consideration  and  watchfulness  (perma- 
nent attention  and  scrutiny) . 

"In  this  area  we  have  no  special  political 
interests,  but  only  the  desire  that  Its  na- 
tions, with  whom  we  wish  to  maintain 
equally  good  relations,  may  attain  economic 
and  social  progress  on  a  basis  of  a  peaceful 
atmosphere. 

"Our  relationship  to  the  State  of  Israel  is 
not  only  determined  by  political  considera- 
tions. It  cannot  be  separated  from  the  bur- 
den  [responsibility]  which  national  socialism 
inflicted  on  the  German  people.  We  have 
tried  to  heal  what  human  power  is  able  to 
heal.  But  we  know,  no  matter  how  great 
our  good  will  is,  the  past  cannot  be  forgotten. 
The  Federal  Government  sincerely  regrets 
that  certain  incidents  disturbed  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  German-Israeli  relation- 
ship and  caused  serious  concern  In  Israel. 
All  the  more  I  welcome  the  most  recent 
statement  by  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister  be- 
fore the  Knesset  (Israel  Parliament).  I 
acknowledge  with  appreciation  that  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  makes  efforts  to  understand 
the  problem  (situation  and  position)  of  the 
Germans. 

"We  very  well  understand  that  in  particular 
the  work  of  German  scientists  in  countries, 
whose  relationship  to  Israel  is  extremely 
strained,  causes  bitterness  and  stirs  up  feel- 
ings of  tension.  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  has 
recognized  that  such  activities  are  widely 
condemned  among  the  German  people.  In 
this  connection,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
grets and  disapproves  any  activity  by  Ger- 
mans in  foreign  countries  which  could  result 
in  danger  to  peace. 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  we  shall  exhaust 
all  possibilities  which  will  contribute  to  re- 
move from  the  Israeli  nation  the  feeling  of 
threat  (menace)   to  peace  by  Germans." 

A  few  days  ago.  Washington  was  honored 
with  the  visit  of  the  new  majority  leader  of 
the  German  Parliament,  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Rainer  Barzel.  Senator  John  Sparkman. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  was  host  to  Dr.  Barzel 
at  a  Senate  luncheon.  Dr.  Barzel  suc- 
ceeded the  great  statesman  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Brentano  who.  after  a  long  Illness,  passed 
away  last  year.  We  all  remember  Dr.  von 
Brentano's  great  friendship,  his  moral  cour- 
age, and  his  statesmanship  when  he  was  Dr. 
Adenauer's  Foreign  Minister.  In  Dr.  Barzel 
the  German  Parliament  has  selected  a  worthy 
successor. 

Dr.  Kurt  Birrenbach.  another  member  of 
the  German  Parliament  also  visited  with  us 
and  later  went  to  Israel.  Both  were  emis- 
saries of  their  Chancellor.  Dr.  Erhard;  both 
conferred  with  many  of  our  colleagues  and 
the  State  Department.  I  was  also  pleased 
to  see  that  President  Johnson,  who  deter- 
mines our  foreign  policy,  and  whose  foreign 
policy  we  must  support,  conferred  at  length 
with  Dr.  Barzel. 


Dr.  Barzel  and  Dr.  Birrenbach  also  con- 
ferred  with  Important  American  laymen 
thus  preparing  themselves  to  brief  their 
Chancellor.  Dr.  Erhard,  and  to  give  him  a 
true  picture  of  American  sentiment  on  the 
Important  questions  facing  not  only  Israel 
and  Germany  but  the  entire  free  world. 

The  leadership  of  American  Jewry  have 
shown  wise  and  great  restraint  during  this 
crisis.  I  could  mention  many  names,  but  I 
am  proud  that  among  these  men  are  Dp 
Joachim  Prinz.  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  Mr.  Morris  Abram 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Commit, 
tee.  Two  of  my  own  constituents  did  their 
utmost  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies— Israel  and  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic— namely,  the  Honorable  PhUlp 
Klutznlck,  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  honorary  international  presi- 
dent of  B'nal  B'rlth,  and  my  long  time 
friend,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Klein. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  editorials 
and  commentaries,  I  ask  for  permission  to 
insert  In  the  Record  the  statement  by  my 
old  and  distinguished  friend  Gen.  Julius 
Klein  of  Chicago,  who  has  served  his  country 
with  distinction  in  peace  and  war.  He  \t 
known  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle;  he  has  performed  special  missions 
for  Senate  committees  for  which  he  received 
the  highest  tribute  from  our  colleagues  of 
both  parties.  Julius  Klein  was  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  our  late  leader  Senator  Taft.  He 
is  a  good  friend  of  our  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  and  of  many  others  who 
serve  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  His  state- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

"Chancellor  Erhard's  action  In  establish- 
ing full  diplomatic  relations  between  West 
Germany  and  Israel  is  most  commendable 
and  deserves  the  plaudits  of  all  free  men. 
Equally  does  the  decision  of  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  and  the  Israel  Parliament,  taking 
quick  action  to  grant  Germany's  request  for 
the  exchange  of  ambassadors. 

"Chancellor  Erhard  demonstrated  the  cour- 
age to  defy  the  blackmailing  tactics  of  the 
Egyptian  dictator  Nasser.  This  move  will 
have  a  most  responsive  effect  and  encourage 
the  free  world  not  to  yield  to  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  blackmail. 

"This  is  a  most  historic  event,  and  again 
illustrates  the  sympathies  and  friendship  of 
Chancellor  Erhard  and  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  distinguished  former  chan. 
cellor.  Dr.  Adenauer,  manifested  ever  since 
the  State  of  Israel  was  first  established. 

"Free  people  throughout  the  world  have 
noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Erhard 
government  introduced  legislation  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  against  Nazi  war 
criminals.  The  first  reading  of  this  bill  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  Bundestag.  It 
will  get  sufficient  votes  to  become  law  in 
Germany  so  that  no  Nazi  criminal  who  can 
be  found  will  escape  Just  punishment. 

"I  hope  that  the  Western  powers  will  help 
to  break  down  the  Berlin  wall,  behind  which 
17  million  Germans  are  enslaved.  This  is 
a  position  the  United  States  has  long  sup- 
ported, and  is  of  greatest  importance  not 
only  for  a  united  Germany  but  also  for  the 
free  world.  The  Soviet  puppet  In  East  Ger- 
many, Walter  Ulbricht,  has  done  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  chaos.  No  Nazi 
criminals  are  being  tried  or  traced  behind  the 
Berlin  wall.  No  restitution  has  been  made 
by  East  Germany  to  Jewish  victims  of 
nazlsm.  No  help  was  given  to  Israel  by  the 
Ulbricht  regime,  which  has  recently  pledged 
$100  million  to  help  Nasser. 

"Israel  remains  America's  most  trusted 
fortress  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  our 
loyal  military,  political  and  economic  ally. 
Our  Government's  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Federal  Republic  should  be  supported  by  all 
Americans.  We  all  hope  that  Israel  and 
Germany  will  soon   exchange  ambassadors 
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and  continue  to  support  each  other  In  the 
interest  of  all  free  nations." 

Many  people  in  the  United  States  do  not 
realize  that  there  are  at  the  moment,  accord- 
ing to  Ulbricht  and  Moscow,  two  "Germanys." 
The  Berlin  wall  of  shame  separates  the  Ger- 
man people  and  It  is  Mr.  Ulbricht  who,  un- 
der orders  from  Moscow,  has  been  directing 
a  vicious  campaign  not  only  against  the 
Federal  Republic  and  Israel  but  also  the 
United  States.  Twenty  years  have  gone  by 
since  17  million  Germans  were  enslaved. 

As  stated  previously.  May  8  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  this  tragic  event  in  history 
when  Stalin  cynically  disregarded  the  Soviet's 
obligation  and  commitment — the  pact  en- 
tered into  with  the  other  three  powers — 
England,  France  and  the  United  States  with 
relation  to  Berlin.  What  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a  four-power  agreement  in  main- 
taining some  kind  of  stability  In  Berlin  be- 
came instead  a  divided  city  separated  by  a 
huge  barbed  wire  wall  with  Mr.  Ulbricht  at 
the  helm  in  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany. 
Not  until  the  wall  is  taken  down,  and  not 
until  the  Germans  are  united  again  will 
tensions  and  conflict  In  Europe  be  elimi- 
nated. 

While  all  of  us  have  our  eyes  trained  on 
the  Far  East  at  the  moment,  we  must  not 
overlook  this  important  problem  facing  the 
West,  and  especially  our  loyal  NATO  ally. 
West  Germany.  We  must  not  wait  until 
another  explosion  takes  place. 

I  present  for  the  Record  a  short  dispatch 
from  the  New  York  Times,  dated  March  19, 
1965.  concerning  an  address  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Jewish  Congress.  Dr. 
Joachim  Prinz,  in  which  he  also  castigated 
the  Ulbricht  Communist  regime  In  East  Ger- 
many. If  I  had  the  complete  text  before 
me,  I  would  Insert  It  In  full.  It  reads  in 
part: 

"U.S.    JEWISH    LEADER    SCORES    GERMAN    BED 
STAND    ON    ARABS 

"Washington.  March  17. — Dr.  Joachim 
Prinz.  president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  castigated  the  East  German  Gov- 
ernment Wednesday  for  its  'Arab  adventur- 
ism* in  the  Middle  East. 

"Addressing  the  national  convention  of 
the  women's  division  of  the  congress  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  here  today.  Dr.  Prinz  said 
that  while  the  Jewish  community  was  Justi- 
fied in  criticizing  West  Germany,  the  Com- 
munist regime  to  the  East  represented  a 
greater  danger. 

"'Here  is  a  regime.'  he  declared,  'that 
boasts  of  former  Nazis  who  hold  high  Gov- 
ernment offices,  that  refuses  to  offer  any  res- 
titution or  indemnification  for  the  horrors 
of  Nazism  and  that  today  openly  supports 
the  reckless  militarism  of  the  Arab  States'." 

Some  years  ago.  we  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  welcome  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate our  at-that-time  German  colleague  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Pohle.  a  distinguished  parllamen- 
■^rlan.  Jurist  and  top  Industrialist.  I  recall 
with  pleasure  when  we  listened  to  him  at 
the  luncheon  and  dinners  given  In  his  honor 
by  our  late  colleague  Senator  Styles  Bridges, 
and  the  then  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senator  Dodd.  Congressman  Celler.  and 
others.  He  explains  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
the  still-existing  problem  in  Germany  that 
again  came  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
American  people  when  the  Issue  of  the 
_statute  of  limitations  for  Nazi  war  crimes 
became  a  subject  for  headlines,  and  caiised 
protest  all  over  America. 

We  are  all  happy  that  this  problem  Is  on 
the  way  to  being  solved.  Just  as  we  are  about 
the  prompt  action  that  the  Erhard  govern- 
ment took  when  they  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  last  week. 

Because  Dr.  Pohle  is  a  distinguished 
scholar,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational, legal,  and  parliamentary  bodies. 
Ws  remarks  are  of  great  Importance,  and 
point  up  the  difficulties  of  the  constitutional 


and  political  problems  Involved  In  extending 
the  statute  of  limitations.  What  Dr.  Pohle 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  deserves  also  our 
careful  attention.    Here  are  his  observations. 

DR.  POHLE'S  letter 

"A  motion  has  been  put  In  the  Bundestag 
by  Abgeordneter  Benda  (Berlin  CDU), 
which  was  signed  by  many  members  of  the 
House,  for  instance,  by  Dr.  Wllhelmi,  sup- 
porting an  extension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  war  crimes.  At  present  I  am  mak- 
ing Investigations  as  to  the  form  of  such  an 
extension.  Probably  the  basic  idea  Is,  that 
from  1945  onwpj-ds  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  such  crimes  does  not  cover  20  years, 
but  30  years,  and  that,  for  instance,  also 
crimes  committed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nazi-regime,  i.e.,  in  the  years  1933  and  1934, 
are  not  yet  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

"I  realize,  of  course,  the  extraordinary 
propaganda  and  the  political  importance, 
which  must  be  attached  to  such  a  measure. 
As  you  know,  there  are  a  numb«f  of  per- 
sonalities supporting  such  a  step,.4.e.,  busi- 
nessmen, scientists  and  personalities  In 
public  life  apart  from  the  Bundestagsab- 
geordneten.  This  opinion  can  be  found 
among  all  groups  of  the  population. 

"But  the  whole  affair  has  to  be  regarded 
also  from  another  aspect.  I  recently  told 
Ambassador  von  Etzdorf  so  In  London,  who 
the  next  day  had  visitors  representing  sev- 
eral organizations,  which  also  pleaded  with 
him  for  extension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. In  this  context  I  do  not  deal 
with  the  question  whether  the  extension  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  or  the  omission 
of  such  a  measure  Is  compatible  with  a  con- 
stitutional state,  or  whether  it  Is  consistent 
with  the  Grundgesetz   (constitutional  law). 

"The  whole  affair  Is.  as  you  say.  also  of 
greatest  political  importance  In  the  reverse 
sense.  For  years  the  population  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  has  heard  nothing  else  than 
the  horrible  news  about  the  trials  regard- 
ing Auschwitz,  Treblinka  and  other  camps. 
They  all  deal  with  crimes  committed  during 
the  war.  Due  to  the  great  number  of  these 
trials — as  far  as  I  know,  2,000  lawsuits  are 
still  pending  and  are  by  no  means  statute- 
barred — throughout  the  whole  world  the  Im- 
pression Is  created,  that: 

"1.  The  German  people,  which  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Nazis  and  tolerated  their 
rule,  are  a  gang  of  murders  and  accomplices. 

"2.  The  crime  committed  during  the  Nazi 
period  took  place  solely  In  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

"Both  Impressions  are  an  Incredible  dis- 
tortion of  the  historical  facts  methodically 
directed  by  the  East. 

"As  to  the  first  point  we  know,  since  we 
are  witnesses  of  that  time — otir  children  were 
not  a  part  of  that  experience — how  national 
socialism  came  Into  being.  After  the  boom 
of  the  years  1926-28  there  began  an  economic 
crisis,  which  led — supported  by  mass  unem- 
ployment— to  extreme  tendencies  to  the  right 
and  especially  to  the  left.  When  we  saw  at 
that  time  the  Communist  "Rotfront" — bat- 
talions marching  through  the  German  towns, 
It  was  Indeed  a  terrlfjrlng  sight.  The  Ger- 
man people  still  remembered  the  frightful 
day,  when  the  Communist  leaders  Max  Hoelz. 
Thaelmann  and  his  companions  unleashed 
civil  war  by  acts  of  violence.  The  fact,  that 
national  socialism  was  an  ultrarlght  counter- 
organization,  whereas  the  Government  had, 
despite  the  existence  of  a  small  army,  not 
much  striking  power.  Is  today  often  forgotten. 
It  Is  equally  forgotten  that  the  National 
Socialists  were  soon  generally  accepted  by 
the  decision  of  the  Relchskonkordat,  but  sev- 
eral pacts  with  foreign  countries,  e.g.,  the 
German-Polish  sigreement,  by  the  visits  of 
foreign  statesmen  In  Godesberg  and  Munich 
and  by  many  other  similar  actions  (Ol3nnpl- 
ade  1936,  visits  of  foreign  political  leaders 
at  the  Relchsparteltag  In  Ntlrnberg).    This 


took  place  at  a  time,  when  it  was  already 
known  that  there  existed  concentration 
camps — and  that  the  racial  question  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  National  Socialist 
doctrine,  as  It  Is  described  In  Hitler's  'Meln 
Kampf.'  It  was  particularly  disastrous,  that 
the  Inner  opposition  movement  against  na- 
tional socialism,  which  already  came  into  be- 
ing at  that  time  and  later  on  gained  ground, 
did  not  find  any  response  abroad. 

"One  should  therefore  present  to  the  world 
a  correct  background  of  the  historical  facts 
and  not  an  Image,  which  Is  wholly  distorted 
by  the  crimes  In  the  death  camps  during  the 
war  (which  must  by  no  means  be  palliated) . 
We  owe  this  not  only  to  the  world,  but  to 
our  young  generation.  Neither  should  this 
be  forgotten  by  the  world  organizations. 

"And  2:  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Federal  Re- 
public Is  the  only  country  coping  relentlessly 
with  its  past  by  these  trials.  When  I  re- 
turned from  Ntirnberg,  the  Idea  was  pre- 
ponderant to  enact  a  general  amnesty.  At 
that  time  this  idea  was  also  supported  by 
politicians,  whose  names  are  today  In  good 
repute  in  the  SPD  and  CSU  and  who  are 
regarded  as  particularly  moderate.  This  idea 
was.  however,  not  realized. 

"On  the  other  hand  one  has  never  heard 
of  such  trials  in  the  'Deutsch-Demokratische 
Republlk'  behind  the  Berlin  wall. 

"Does  the  world  believe,  that  the  watchmen 
of  the  concentration  camps  are  only  living 
among  the  55  million  Germans  of  the  Federal 
Republic?  Does  the  world  not  think  that 
some  of  these  elements  might  also  be  living 
among  the  17  million  people  of  the  DDR? 
In  Austria,  too.  there  are  very  few  and  excep- 
tional investigations  regarding  Nazi  crimes, 
though  it  must  be  said  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
that  noted  leaders  of  the  national  socialist 
movement,  e.g.  Hitler.  Kaltenbruimer,  Seyss- 
Inquart  and  others  were  of  Austrian  origin. 

"And  what  is  heard  about  the  punishment 
for  the  hundred  thousand  atrocities  com- 
mitted to  German  soldiers,  for  Instance  In 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  In  Czechoslovakia,  in 
Poland  (and  there  also  to  civil  service  men 
belonging  to  administrative  organizations) 
and  also  in  France  by  the  so-called  'resist- 
ance'— atrocities  to  soldiers  and  private  per- 
sons, who  mostly  had  no  part  in  the  na- 
tional socialist  movement  and  were  only  do- 
ing their  duty  for  their  country  according 
to  general  moral  principles  and  the  law.  And 
is  there  anything  heard  about  lawsuits  Ini- 
tiated by  the  occupation  forces  of  the  iEast 
because  of  the  millions  of  atrocities  (murder, 
manslaughter,  rape)  to  the  German  civilian 
population?  How  did  the  Russians  punish 
the  watchmen  of  those  10,000  Polish  officers 
who  they  killed  In  Kat3m — as  we  clarified  in 
Ntirnberg?  And  what  does  the  world  think 
about  the  fact,  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  SS-men  coming  from  Norway, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  Lithuania? 

"I  should  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  ad- 
vocating the  extension  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  war  crimes  by  20,  30  or  even  50 
years,  provided  this  take  place  on  a  mutual 
basis  and  a  general  international  agreement. 
I  am  sure  that  you,  too.  do  not  really  agree 
to  exposing  and  condemning  the  Federal  Re- 
public as  sole  refuge  for  all  war  and  national 
socialist  criminals,  as  the  present  actions  do 
imply.  This  is  certainly  the  result  of  the 
escalated  question  of  the  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations." 

Here  are  some  of  the  news  stories  and  edi- 
torials selected  from  thousands  that  appeared 
all  over  the  country: 

"A  Burden  for  Bonn:  Resist  Arab  Black- 
mall,"   (Chicago  Dally  News.  Mar.  15.  1965.) 

"Israeli  Cabinet  Approves  Offer  of  Tie  With 
Bonn."  (the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1965.) 

"Nasser  Spread  Thin."  (New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Mar.  17, 1965.) 

"Israel  and  Bonn,"  (the  New  York  Times, 
Mar.  15.  1965.) 

"Israel  Accepts  Ties  With  Bonn."  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar.  15,  1965.) 
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"U.S.  Opposes  Pull  Recognition  by  West 
Germany,"  "Bonn  Makes  Conciliation  Moves 
Toward  Israel,"  (both:  Sentinel.  Mar.  11, 
1965.) 

"Germans  and  Jews,"  (Lebecker  Nachrlch- 
ten,  Lubeck,  Germany,  Feb.  28,  1965.) 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News, 

Mar.  15.  1965] 

A  Burden  for  Bonn  :  Resist  Arab  Blackmail 

(By  Max  Preedman) 

Washington. — Once  again  the  Middle 
East  Is  being  slowly  stirred  to  a  new  crisis. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  e.xpect  this  area  to 
remain  quiet  indefinitely  while  the  roots  of 
antagonism  are  Inflamed  and  rancorous. 

The  United  States  Is  not  doomed  to  wait 
in  supine  horror  for  disasters  to  break  upon 
us.  It  can  do  something,  but  not  very  much, 
to  avert  the  crisis.  Por  conditions  in  the 
Middle  East  remind  us  In  almost  classic  terms 
of  the  limitations  that  face  American  policy. 

Officials  in  the  State  Department  now  pon- 
dering the  swirl  of  opinion  in  the  Arab 
world  are  aware  that  the  most  rational  so- 
lutions have  little  chance  of  acceptance 
where  the  rule  of  reason  Is  not  respected. 

Many  times  in  recent  years  the  leaders  of 
Arab  States  have  shown  that  the  concept  of 
enlightened  self-interest  is  not  congenial  to 
them.  They  think  with  their  emotions, 
often  with  their  passions,  and  are  in  the 
grip  of  entrenched  prejudices  at  the  mere 
mention  of  Israel's  name. 

Since  there  is  no  shortage  of  prejudice 
and  passion  in  Israel,  the  debate  soon  passes 
from  the  reasoned  compromises  of  diplomacy 
to  the  embattled  dogmas  of  a  racial  feud. 

Watching  this  mournful  history,  repeated 
so  many  times,  experienced  American  offi- 
cials dread  a  return  of  the  inflamed  passions 
of  the  Middle  East.  They  know  with  a  sick- 
ening conviction  that  the  United  States  will 
again  be  dragged  into  the  middle  of  a  crisis 
which  it  has  done  nothing  Lo  start  and 
which  it  can  do  very  little  to  stop. 

In  private,  Arab  diplomats  concede  that 
the  occasion  for  the  present  crisis  has  been 
chosen  with  a  singular  lack  of  good  judg- 
ment. But  the  choice  has  been  made  and 
they  see  no  escape  from  its  ominous  conse- 
quences. 

By  any  fair  test,  the  recognition  of  Israel 
by  West  Germany  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
casual  episode  of  diplomacy.  It  has  over- 
tones of  history  and  tragedy,  and  testlfles  to 
the  slow  victory  of  reason  over  hate. 

The  German  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
go  tlirough  history  dragging  after  them  the 
corpse  of  Nazi  tyranny.  Twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  death  of  Hitler  and  a  new 
generation  has  arisen  without  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  concentration  camp&. 

A  succession  of  German  leaders,  beginning 
with  Konrad  Adenauer,  have  shown  a  patient 
sense  of  Justice  and  liberality  in  their  deal- 
ings with  Israel. 

Diplomatic  recognition  will  place  the  final 
seal  of  reconciliation  between  two  peoples 
whose  tragic  destiny  has  united  them  In  one 
of  the  supreme  catastrophes  of  the  human 
story.  Such  a  quiet  end  to  a  tragedy  of  tears 
must  be  cherished  by  all  who  abhor  revenge 
as  a  wild  Justice  and  a  mutilation  of  the 
spirit. 

In  Israel  the  response  to  Germany's  offer 
has  not  always  been  wise  and  magnanimous. 
The  mo6t  Instructed  and  responsible  leaders 
of  opinion  have  welcomed  the  overture  from 
Bonn  and  are  eager  to  establish  normal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  German  people. 

The  final  decision  in  Israel  was  not  taken 
without  an  agony  of  self-questioning  and 
anxious  scrutiny  of  conscience. 

Israel  in  the  end  will  accept  the  act  of  rec- 
ognition with  Germany  not  as  a  perfunctory 
gesture  but  as  a  solemn  commitment  to  work 
in  vmity  and  in  peace  for  all  jvist  causes  that 
point  mankind  to  the  milestones  of  progress. 


It  is  precisely  across  this  historic  movement 
of  reconciliation  that  the  Arab  world  has  now 
thrown  its  shadow  and  its  attempted  veto. 
West  Germany  must  be  curiously  insensitive 
to  its  own  honor  if  it  is  willing  to  allow  its 
relations  with  Israel  to  be  dominated  and  de- 
termined by  the  threats  of  Arab  States. 

Yet  the  Arab  leaders  have  not  hesitated  to 
\ise  the  brutal  weapon  of  blackmail  as  their 
main  threat  against  Germany.  The  Govern- 
ment of  West  Germany  has  done  a  service  to 
peace  by  resisting  this  pressure,  refusing  to 
bend  or  break  before  It.  and  honors  its  com- 
mitments as  if  all  Arab  bluster  were  an  idle 
pageant  without  meaning  or  weight. 

All  this  is  painfully  clear  to  the  State  De- 
partment. But  it  has  been  given  a  sudden 
and  disturbing  insight  into  the  passions 
quivering  in  the  Arab  world  and  it  does  not 
like  what  it  has  seen.  That  is  why  it  is 
watching  with  growing  anxiety  the  movement 
toward  the  abyss  in  the  Middle  East. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1965] 
Israel  Cabinet  Approves  Offer  of  Tie  With 
Bonn  :  14  of  16  Ministers  Support  PlAn  To 
Exchange  Envoys — Two  Reserve  Deci- 
sion— Hope  Seen  on  Disputes:  Eshkol 
Expects  Accord  on  Aims  and  Nazi  Crimes — 
Arabs  Will  Retaliate 

(By  W.  Granger  Blair) 

Jerusalem  (Israel  sector)  March  14. — 
The  Israel  Cabinet  formally  approved  today 
the  "Immediate  establishment"  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  West  Germany. 

The  decision  was  announced  at  the  end  of 
a  Cabinet  session  in  which  all  but  2  of  the 
16  ministers  in  the  coalition  government 
supported  diplomatic  ties  with  Bonn.  The 
two  reserved  their  decisions. 

[The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Cairo 
early  Monday  that  the  foreign  ministers  of 
13  Arab  States  had  decided  to  break  diplo- 
matic relations  with  West  Germany  if  it 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  Israel.] 

The  move  came  a  week  after  a  West  Ger- 
man offer  of  diplomatic  ties  and  4  days  after 
a  special  West  Germany  envoy  returned  to 
Bonn  from  here,  carrying  assurances  that 
Israel  would  accept  the  offer. 

Thus  the  decision  was  not  unexpected, 
despite  persistent  recent  reports  from  Bonn 
that  Israel  had  specified  conditions  to  accept- 
ance of  the  West  German  offer  that  Bonn 
could  not  agree  to. 

matters  called  separate 

These  reports  had  been  vehemently  denied 
by  authoritative  sources  here,  who  insisted 
that  the  question  of  ties  was  not  dependent 
on  other  matters  at  issue  between  the  two 
Governments. 

The  other  matters  Involved  West  German 
arms  supplied  to  Israel,  extension  of  the  West 
German  statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  war 
crimes  and  the  presence  of  West  German 
scientists  in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

A  Government  spokesman  said  this  eve- 
ning that  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  had  informed 
the  Cabinet  that  he  had  "grounds  to  assume" 
that  "an  agreement"  would  be  reached  with 
Bonn  on  "questions  that  were  controver- 
sial." 

A  source  close  to  the  Premier  was  more 
explicit.  He  Indicated  that  the  question  of 
statute  of  limitations  beyond  20  yean  after 
the  end  of  the  war  had  already  been  all  but 
resolved  by  extending  the  parliamentary 
action  In  Bonn.  As  for  the  German  scien- 
tisits,  the  source  said  the  Government  was 
"morally  satisfied"  with  Bonn's  position. 

Other  soxirces  also  indicated  that  Bonn 
was  prepared  to  honor  its  arms  obligations 
to  Israel  under  existing  agreements. 

The  problem  for  Bonn,  It  would  appear. 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  fulfliU  obligations  without 
aggravating  the  Arab  nations  any  more  than 
necessary. 


It  was  also  understood  that  the  ground 
was  being  prepared  for  arrangements  to  help 
satisfy  Israel's  future  defense  needs  without 
violating  Bonn's  resolve  not  to  supply  aniu 
to  "areas  of  tension"  In  the  future. 

However,  the  whole  question  of  Bonn's 
attitude  on  arms  to  Israel  might  be  apprecl- 
ably  modlfled,  in  the  view  of  Informed 
sources,  should  the  Arab  governments,  par- 
tlcularly  Cairo,  carry  out  threats  to  recognize 
Eact  Germany  upon  the  opening  of  West 
German-Israel  diplomatic  relations.  Thua, 
attention  was  focused  on  the  Arab  foreign 
ministers'  meeting  in  Cairo. 

debate   to   be  TUESDAY 

Premier  Eshkol  will  present  the  Govern- 
ment's  decision  to  the  Kresset  (parliament) 
Tuesday.  Although  the  debate  undoubtedly 
will  be  heated,  there  is  almost  no  chance  that 
Parliament  will  not  endorse  the  move. 

The  two  Governments  are  expected  to  move 
rapidly  to  establish  formal  ties.  This  will 
Involve  the  question  of  where  the  West  Ger- 
man  Embassy  will  be.  The  Israelis  want 
It  in  Jerusalem,  but  as  a  ranking  official 
put  it,  "we  are  not  going  to  flght  about  It." 

All  the  major  pxDwers  have  established 
embassies  in  Tel  Aviv  to  avoid  conflict  with 
a  1947  United  Nations  resolution  that  placed 
Jerusalem  under  International  trusteeship. 
The  situation  became  anachronistic  after  the 
Israel  Government  moved  its  offices  to 
Jer\isalem,  which  it  maintains  Is  Israel'i 
capital,  in  1950. 

A  number  of  countries,  especially  frcm 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  have  embassies  in 
Jerusalem.  Bonn  may  do  the  same  because 
it  is  technically  not  bound  by  the  1947  reso- 
lution as  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  UK, 
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[Prom  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Mar.  17, 1965] 

Nasser  Spread  Thin 

President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  has  been  a 
busy  man  in  these  past  few  months.  He  has 
fomented  war  in  the  Congo,  waged  a  humlll- 
atingly  Inconclusive  one  in  Yemen,  and  con- 
ducted a  diplomatic  game  with  West  Ger- 
many which  win  probably  have  far-reaching 
effects.  But  how  well  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  fared  in  all  of  this  frenzied  per- 
sonal statecraft  is  another  matter. 

The  steps  by  which  Nasser  arrived  at  an 
open  break  with  Bonn  show  a  perverse  kind 
of  cunning.  First,  Nasser  pressured  West 
Germany  into  ending  its  arms  shipments  to 
Israel — which  might  count  as  a  gain  for  the 
Arab  world.  Then  he  flaunted  a  visit  by 
Walter  Ulbrlcht,  of  Communist  East  Ger- 
many, before  all  the  nations.  Except  as  a 
form  of  international  impudence,  this  does 
not  promise  much  for  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. And,  when  Bonn,  in  retaliation, 
sought  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel, 
Nasser  declared  that  he  would  break  both 
diplomatic  and  economic  ties  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  case  of 
cutting  off  the  United  Arab  Republic's  nose 
to  spite  its  face,  but  Nasser  tried  to  get  the 
other  Arab  States  to  go  along  with  him. 
Those  of  North  Africa  have  very  close  ties 
with  Western  Europe;  they  apparently  op- 
posed any  severe  action  against  West  Ger- 
many. The  others  seem  to  have  agreed  to 
recall  their  Ambassadors  from  Bonn,  but  not 
to  recognize  the  Communist  puppet  Germany 
or  break  economically  with  West  Germany. 

In  all,  it  Is  not  clear  what  Nasser  has  done 
for  his  country,  beyond  driving  West  Ger- 
many and  Israel  closer  together,  just  u 
Prance  and  Israel  became  partners  after 
Nasser  seized  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  a  curious 
series  of  episodes  in  the  history  of  diplomacy 
and  It  suggests  that  Nasser  is  better  at  de- 
vising means  of  annoying  other  nations  than 
of  helping  his  own. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15.  1965] 
Israel  and  Bonn 
The  Israel  decision  to  accept  West  Ger- 
many's bid  for  formal  diplomatic  relations 
u  a  constructive  move  that  benefits  both 
sides  It  also  helps  clear  the  International 
atmosphere.  Earlier  reports  of  Israeli  con- 
ditions for  normalizing  relations  raised  pos- 
sibUities  that  could  have  adversely  affected 
the  position  of  Chancellor  Erhard's  govern- 
ment, while  providing  ammunition  for 
Israel's  enemies. 

As  Israel  Foreign  Minister  Golda  Meir 
remarked  last  week,  the  West  German  sug- 
gestion that  diplomatic  relations  be  estab- 
lished produced  a  debate  "between  the  head 
and  the  heart"  for  every  Israeli.  With  mem- 
ories of  Hitler's  mass  murder  of  Jews  still 
strong,  it  is  understandable  that  there  should 
be  a  carryover  of  emotional  repugnance  to 
the  Idea  even  two  decades  after  nazism's 
overthrow.  The  decision  to  accept  Bonn's 
offer,  therefore,  represents  a  victory  for  rea- 
son over  emotion.  Israel's  International 
position  and  its  economic  prospects  both 
stand  to  gain  materially  from  closer  ties  with 
West  Germany,  and  these  considerations 
properly  proved  decisive. 

The  confusion  already  reigning  in  Arab 
ranks  testifies  to  Chancellor  Erhard's  wisdom 
in  deciding  to  counter  Egypt's  welcome  to 
Walter  Ulbrlcht  by  the  positive  move  of  rec- 
ognizing Israel  rather  than  the  negative  one 
of  breaking  relations  with  Cairo.  President 
Nasser  was  not  serving  any  Arab  Interest 
when  he  received  the  East  German  leader, 
and  the  result  of  his  action  has  already 
brought  open  criticism  of  him  from  Tunisian 
President  Bourguiba. 

Nasser's  recent  threats  against  Bonn  rep- 
resent a  form  of  attempted  blackmail  that 
can  only  Increase  West  German  resentment. 
Many  Arab  leaders  whose  prestige  is  less  per- 
sonally Involved  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
strong  man  can  easily  calculate  that  their 
countries  would  suffer  substantially  from  a 
break  in  relations  with  Bonn.  They  are 
hardly  likely  to  want  to  bear  the  costs  of  his 
folly. 

President  Nasser  did  not  plan  It  that  way, 
but  at  this  moment  Israel  and  West  Germany 
appear  to  be  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  his 
blundering  venture  into  International 
gamesmanship. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar. 

15,  1965] 
Israel    Accepts    Ties    With    Bonn:    Israel 
Accepts  Ties  With  West  Germany 

(By  Richard  Chesnoff) 

Jerusalem. — Israel's  Government  decided 
yesterday  to  accept  West  Germany's  offer  to 
establish  full  diplomatic  relations  imme- 
diately. 

With  two  abstentions.  Premier  Levi  Esh- 
kol's  coalition  cabinet  voted  unanimously  for 
the  ties.  The  Ahdut  Haavoda  Socialist 
ministers  refrained  from  voting  pending 
their  party's  official  decision  today. 

Despite  international  reports  to  the  con- 
trary. Informed  Jerusalem  sources  said  yes- 
terday that  Israel  and  West  Germany  had 
reached  "basic  agreement"  on  the  major  is- 
sues outstanding  between  them. 

These  sources  reiterated  last  week's  re- 
port from  Israel  that  West  Germany  had 
agreed  to  fulfill — perhaps  through  a  "third 
party" — an  arms-shipment  deal  cut  off  last 
month  under  pressure  from  President  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt. 

Foreign  Ministry  sources  said  the  formal 
exchange  of  ambassadors  between  Israel  and 
West  Germany  would  now  "move  swiftly." 

Mr.  Eshkol  will  present  the  government 
verdict  to  the  Knesset  (Parliament)  tomor- 
row. Political  observers  said  that  although 
some  fervent  opposition  to  the  move  Is  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Eshkol  is  assured  of  a  minimum 
of  65  percent  Knesset  backing. 


The  Cabinet  Secretary  said  Mr.  Eshkol  told 
the  Cabinet:  "There  is  a  basis  for  hope  to 
find  agreed  settlement  on  outstanding  ques- 
tions." 

Other  sources,  said  Mr.  Eshkol,  were  "quite 
satisfied"  with  the  resxilts  of  his  secret  talks 
last  week  with  West  German  Chancellor  Er- 
hard's special  envoy,  Kurt  Birrenbach.  The 
emissary  is  expected  to  retuxn  from  Bonn 
Wednesday  to  continue  the  negotiations. 

When  he  goes  later  this  month  for  talks 
with  British  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  Mr.  Esh- 
kol may  stop  for  talks  with  Chancellor  Er- 
hard. 

The  $80  million,  American-backed  arms 
deal  with  Israel  was  halted  by  Bonn  after 
threats  by  President  Nasser  to  recognize  the 
East  German  Communist  regime  If  the 
shipments  continued.  The  cutoff  strained 
Bonn's  informal  relations  with  Israel  but  did 
not  succeed  in  halting  Cairo's  friendly  moves 
toward  East  Germany. 

The  Jerusalem  sources  said  that  Bonn,  not 
wishing  to  antagonize  the  Arab  States  more 
than  it  has  by  recognizing  Israel,  might  ful- 
fill the  unfinished  portion  of  the  arms  deal — 
about  $16  million  worth — through  a  "third 
party." 

Israel  has  steadfastly  turned  down  Chan- 
cellor Erhard's  offer  of  economic  compensa- 
tion for  the  arms  halt. 

As  to  the  futvu-e,  Bonn  reportedly  has  of- 
fered Israel  an  extensive,  no-strlngs-at- 
tached  economic  grant  but  has  not  acceded 
to  an  Israel  request  for  direct  Bonn  military 
aid  beyond  the  original  deal. 


Cairo. — Israel's  decision  to  accept  a  West 
German  proposal  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  threw  the  Cairo  conference  of  13 
Arab  Foreign  Ministers  into  turmoil  yester- 
day, conference  sources  reported. 

The  ministers  called  their  second  recess  of 
the  day,  still  without  a  decision  on  any 
retaliatory  steps  taken  against  Bonn,  after 
receiving  a  report  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet  deci- 
sion. 

Conference  sources  said  the  report  pro- 
voked a  "heated  discussion,"  with  at  least 
four  Foreign  Ministers  urging  their  col- 
leagues not  to  vote  for  reprisals  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Arab  world  to  Implement. 

President  Nasser  has  urged  the  Arab  States 
to  break  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
with  Bonn  and  recognize  Communist  East 
Germany  if  Bonn  establishes  relations  with 
Israel.  Saturday  night  he  said  Egypt  would 
take  these  measiu-es  regardless  of  what  the 
other  Arab  States  did. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Sentinel,  Mar.  11, 

1965] 
Bonn  Makes  Conciliatory   Moves  Toward 

Israel — Erhard   Says   He  Will  Stop  All 

Aid  and  Credits  to  Nasser 

Bonn  (JTA). — Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard, 
In  an  official  statement  Issued  to  the  press, 
announced  Sunday  that  the  West  German 
Government  is  ready  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  and  to  comp>ensate 
Israel  for  the  rest  of  the  promised  arms  aid 
which  was  cut  off  after  a  protest  from  Egypt. 
The  statement  also  said  that  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment win  stop  all  economic  aid  and  fur- 
ther credits  to  Egypt. 

The  statement  emphasized  that  the  West 
German  Government  rejects  any  kind  of  In- 
tervention In  her  affairs,  and  particularly  In 
her  relationship  with  Israel.  At  the  same 
time  it  pointed  out  that  the  granting  of 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Israel  is  not  di- 
rected against  any  of  the  Arab  States.  The 
Chancellor's  statement  stressed  that  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  Jeopardized  the  traditional 
German-Arab  friendship  and  that  the  state 
visit  by  Premier  Ulbrlcht  of  Communist  East 
Germany  to  Egypt,  at  Nasser's  invitation,  is 
bound  to  influence  this  friendship. 

The  Chancellor's  statement  was  read  at  an 
extraordinary  press  conference  by  State  Sec- 
retary Karl-Gunther  von  Hase  who  declared 


that  the  Chancellor,  empowered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic's  constitution,  has  spelled  out 
his  government's  foreign  policy,  as  well  as 
his  own  position.  The  statement  made  It 
clear  that  the  policy  has  been  formulated 
after  consultation  with  Germany's  principal 
allies — the  United  States,  Prance  and  Britain. 
It  noted  that  all  of  Germany's  political  par- 
ties represented  In  the  Bonn  Parliament 
have  been  Informed  of  the  policy  statement. 

(Official  circles  in  Jerusalem  told  the  Jew- 
ish Telegraphic  Agency  Sunday  that  the 
statement  by  Chancellor  Erhard  is  a  "axir- 
prlse,"  In  view  of  the  Bonn  govermnenfe 
position  of  the  last  week.  Observers  In 
Jerusalem  wondered  Sunday  whether  Dr.  Er- 
hard's mention  of  fulfilling  his  government's 
arms  aid  agreement  with  Israel  meant  that 
he  was  now  ready  to  carry  out  the  Israel- 
German  pact  and  will  resiime  Germany's 
arms  deliveries  upon  which  Israel  Insists.) 

The  statement  concluded  as  follows:  "After 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  problems 
as  a  whole,  and  through  weighing  all  pos- 
sible developments,  even  those  outside  of 
the  immediate  interests  of  Germany  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  Chancellor  has  decided: 

"1.  The  invitation  of  Ulbrlcht  by  Egypt 
has  been  coimtered  by  the  Federal  Republic 
by  the  stopping  of  economic  aid.  This 
means  the  Federal  Republic  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  Egypt's  second  5-year  plan.  The 
Federal  Government  will  not  grant  to  Egypt 
any  further  capital  aid,  and  refuses  to  grant 
Egy^pt  any  delays  in  the  payment  of  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed debts  due  for  long-period 
credits.  Running  obligations  will  be  recon- 
sidered, of  coiorse,  in  accordance  with  Inter- 
national law. 

"2.  That  part  of  the  German  people  living 
In  the  Soviet  Zone  has  been  deprived  of  the 
self-evident  right  to  self-determination. 
The  Justification  of  this  rule  by  force  will 
be  considered  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  Germany  an  unfriendly  act  and  countered 
In  each  case  by  appropriate  measures. 

"3.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
wishes  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel.  This  step  is  boimd  to  normalize 
conditions.  It  is  not  directed  against  any 
Arab  country. 

"4.  By  Its  decision  not  to  supply  arms  to 
areas  of  tension,  and  by  deciding  to  compen- 
sate for  the  rest  of  deliveries  pending,  in 
agreement  with  Israel,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  considerably  to  the 
evolution  of  a  clear  Middle  East  policy.  The 
Federal  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to 
declare  in  this  context  that  It  rejects  en- 
deavors to  Influence  its  policy  in  this  area 
particularly  as  regards  its  relations  with 
Israel,  be  it  the  'conflict  partner'  who  tries 
to  do  so  or  whoever  he  may  be. 

"5.  Together  with  Its  allies,  who  have  re- 
peatedly asked  Germany  to  be  responsible 
for  peace  and  quiet  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
Federal  Republic  will  endeavor  through  its 
presence  to  diminish  tensions." 

Germans  and  Jews:  Each  Must  Lsarn  To 
Face  the  Other  Without  Prejudice 

(Note. — This  Is  one  of  the  typical  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  German  press.) 

LtJBECK,  February  28. — ^It  often  seems  as 
though  we  don't  really  want  to  overcome  our 
past,  but  to  overwhelm  It.  At  the  moment 
there  are  two  matters  In  particular  giving 
rise  to  this  Impression :  Is  the  term  of  limita- 
tion for  murder  with  respect  to  unpunished 
Nazi  crimes  to  be  extended  or  not?  And:  Is 
the  Federal  Republic  bound  to  support  Israel 
with  weapons  In  its  struggle  for  existence 
against  the  Arab  states? 

These  are  two  questions  that  have  divided 
the  Germans  to  just  about  the  same  extent 
as  they  have  prejudiced  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  the  Federal  Republic.  In  fact,  fvill- 
page  advertisements,  discussing  the  betrayal 
of  the  nation  toward  which  our  guilt  la 
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greatest,  have  been  published  by  Jewish  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States.  These  are 
serious,  allegations,  and  written  In  blind 
anger.  The  German  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton has  deplored  them,  and  quite  rightly. 

UNTRUSTWORTHY 

Yet  Just  as  serious  as  making  allegations 
like  this  Is  to  take  the  stand  of  a  well-known 
Swiss  newspaper,  a  paper  that  tends  to  favor 
us.  It  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is 
a  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  world,  a  dis- 
comfort called  Germany.  It  would  hardly 
be  possible  at  the  moment  to  express  more 
clearly  and  kindly  the  fact  that  we  have  once 
more  managed  to  get  ourselves  a  name  for 
being  untrustworthy  and  unreliable.  We 
are  beginning  to  look  like  the  wicked  Ger- 
mans again,  the  people  who  can't  be  trusted 
an  inch. 

How  has  our  political  and  moral  standing 
managed  to  decline  to  such  an  extent?  In 
the  first  place,  the  federal  government  has 
lalled  repeatedly  and  culpably  to  do  the 
right  thing.    It  hesitated  when  It  was  time 

negotiate,  or  It  finally  reached  a  decision 
it' more  or  less  had  to  recall  later.  And  the 
problems  of  the  term  of  limitation  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  have  finally  become  classic 
examples  of  Just  this.  In  both  cases,  Dr. 
Erhard's  cabinet  was  too  quick  to  commit 
Itself.  It  either  did  not  want  to  see,  or  could 
not  see,  what  the  consequences  of  such  rash- 
ness would  be.  In  the  matter  involving  the 
statute  of  limitations,  the  Federal  Republic 
has  already  corrected  its  stand,  but  doubts 
about  us  still  remain.  Because  we  w^ere  the 
very  ones  to  arouse  them.  And  the  same  Is 
true  for  the  question  of  military  aid  to 
Israel.  Intermediation  Is  already  being  men- 
tioned. And  so  it  doesn't  seem  quite  impos- 
sible that  this  particular  Bonn  decision  may 
be  corrected.  On  the  one  hand  the  Israelis 
are  insisting  that  we  fulfill  ovir  part  of  the 
secret  treaty,  and,  on  the  other,  Nasser  has, 
according  to  the  Hallstein  Doctrine,  become 
an  enemy. 

We  have  got  ourselves  caught  in  an  em- 
barrassing situation  for  which  we  ourselves 
are  to  blame.  In  the  final  analysis  we  shall 
only  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  by  allowing  more 
than  we  originally  wanted  to  prevent.  But 
the  Federal  Republic  was  not  the  only  one 
to  blame  for  the  decline  in  our  political  and 
moral  standing — a  decline  that  is  weakening 
our  position  considerably.  The  international 
pressure  on  Bonn,  more  conscious  than  un- 
conscious, has  contributed  Just  as  much  to 
this  as  the  wave  of  nationalism  that  is  be- 
ginning to  set  In  in  the  Federal  Republic. 
These  two  factors  are  connected  with  one 
another,  and  each  depends  upon  the  other. 
The  more  strongly  the  pressure  from  outside 
makes  itself  felt,  the  more  strongly  is  the 
counterpressure  going  to  build  up  from 
within,  and  vice  versa:  a  highly  dangerous 
spiral  in  which  we  have  got  ourselves  in- 
volved and  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  contributed.  It  wanted  to  break  down 
nothing  abroad  and  spoil  nothing  at  home. 
It  wanted  to  remain  internationally  reliable 
&nd  nationally  recognized.  Yet,  even  in  this, 
it  has  failed  so  far.  It  has  perhaps  never 
been  so  clear  as  it  Is  at  the  moment  that 
the  relationship  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Jews  is  a  keystone  of  all  our  politics. 
The  moral  keystone  particularly.  This  tends 
to  be  forgotten  from  time  to  time.  The  J 
crimes  against  Jewish  people  diurlng  the 
Third  Reich  remain  unparalleled.  And  the 
expiation  for  these  crimes  must,  according- 
ly, be  unparalleled,  too.  Recognizing  these 
basic  facts  must  overshadow  any  reference  to 
our  exemplary  financial  reparations,  or  the 
statement  that  we  should  at  last  be  left  In 
peace.  Understandable  though  it  is  that 
many  Germans  want  to  close  old  accounts, 
wanting  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  pays  less 
politically  than  being  able  to  do  it.  So  we 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  it  Just 
la  not  within  our  power  to  break  with  our 


past,  and  never  will  be.    Not  from  our  side, 
at  least. 

The  Federal  Republic  and  the  nation  It- 
self have  usually  Ignored  this,  because  they 
are  beginning  to  regard  their  past  more  and 
more  as  a  curse.  By  saying  he  was  willing, 
if  necessary,  to  live  in  the  same  society  as 
murderers,  one  of  our  most  competent 
spokesmen,  the  Federal  Minister  of  Justice, 
Mr.  Bucher,  of  all  people,  damaged  our  repu- 
tation so  much  abroad  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  repair.  People  abroad  regard  the 
question  of  the  term  of  limitation  not  only 
as  a  legal  one,  but  primarily  as  political  and 
moral,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  it  should 
be  discussed;  morally  we  are  bound  to  stand 
by  it. 

Confronting  our  unsubdued  past  unswerv- 
ingly makes  it  difficult,  of  course,  to  deal 
with  the  present.  It  is  unfair  on  many  Ger- 
mans that  they  should  have  to  walk  around 
like  marked  men.  Neither  East  nor  West 
make  any  distinction  in  the  matter.  Where 
the  term  of  limitation  is  concerned,  the  East 
is  enjoying  the  opportunity  of  seeing  us 
dangle  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
know  they  have  us  where  they  want  us. 
And,  in  the  matter  of  military  aid  to  Israel, 
it  was  the  West,  the  Americans  mainly,  ;7ho 
sent  us  to  the  Near  East  front  to  haul  the 
chestnuts  from  the  fire,  knowing  how  de- 
pendent we  are  on  America.  It  would  have 
been  incomparably  better  if  we  had  not  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  sent,  but  had  gone  of 
our  own  accord. 

NASSER'S    BLACKMArt, 

And  in  the  Near  East,  there  is  only  one 
answer  now  to  Nasser's  blackmail:  to  take 
up  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  And  if 
Israel,  moreover,  demands  military  aid  from 
the  Federal  Republic  of  all  countries,  even 
this  seems  logical. 

The  young  Jewish  State  is  exposed  to  a 
deadly  threat.  Mr.  Ben  Gurlon,  long  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Is  responsible  for 
the  maxim  that  "All  that  matters  is  to  in- 
sure the  svu-vival  of  the  survivors."  We  may 
believe  him,  Just  as  we  might  wish  the  world 
to  believe  him,  when,  as  the  most  prominent 
of  all  Jews,  he  never  tires  of  making 
a  distinction  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  Hitler's  Reich.  His  word  may 
carry  the  greatest  weight.  But  it  is  only 
when  Germans  and  ^ews  have  learned 
to  face  each  otiier  without  embarrassment, 
that  they  will  be  able  finally  to  settle  their 
political  misunderstandings  without  having 
to  express  their  moral  rearmament  by  draw- 
ing swastikas  on  synagogues,  or  calling  for 
the  boycott  of  German  firms.  It  Is  still  by 
our  attitude  to  the  Jews  that  we  are  going  to 
be  Judged. 

NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OP  WATER 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
116,  S.  22,  and  that  it  be  laid  down  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  22) 
to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  water  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word  "with",  to 
strike  out  "private  firms  and  individu- 
als" and  insert  "those  private  firms  and 
individuals  whose  training,  experience, 
and  qualifications  are,  in  the  judgment 


of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  adequate 
for  the  conduct  of  water  research  pro]. 
acts";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houk 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 200  of  Public  Law  88-379  of  the  Eighty, 
eighth  Congress  is  repealed  and 

(b)  That  there  is  enacted  in  lieu  thereol 
the  following: 

"Sec.  200.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap. 
propriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
$5,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1966,  '  increasing 
$1,000,000  annually  for  five  years,  and  con- 
tinuing at  $10,000,000  annually  thereafter 
from  which  he  may  make  grants,  contracts, 
matching,  or  other  arrangements  with  edu- 
cational institutions,  private  foundations,  or 
other  institutions;  with  those  private  Anns 
and  individuals  whose  training,  experience, 
and  qualifications  are,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  adequate  for  the 
conduct  of  water  research  projects;  and  with 
local.  State,  or  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies, to  undertake  research  into  any  aspects 
of  water  problems  related  to  the  mission  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  may 
be  deemed  desirable  and  are  not  otherwise 
being  studied." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  action  has  been  taken  on  S.  22? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "with",  to 
strike  out  "private  firms  and  individuals" 
and  insert  "those  private  firms  and  in- 
dividuals whose  training,  experience,  and 
qualifications  are,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  adequate 
for  the  conduct  of  water  research 
projects". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  in  pretty  much  the  same  shape 
as  when  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
a  year  or  so  ago.  It  went  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  took  out  one  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  made  provision  that  the 
President  had  to  report  back  to  Congress 
the  things  done  by  way  of  water  research 
contracts.  The  President  was  reluctant 
to  sign  it  under  the  doctrine  of  Executive 
privilege.  There  was  a  long  discussion 
about  it.  We  told  the  President  that,  if 
he  signed  the  bill,  we  would  correct  it. 
What  comes  to  us  is  S.  22.  It  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
these  amendments  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act  of  1964  are  a  necessai-y  step 
to  insure  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
will  be  better  designed  to  cari-y  out  the 
program's  worthy  objective  of  insuring 
the  Nation  at  all  times  of  a  supply  of 
water  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  expand- 
ing population. 

These  amendments  would  not  change 
the  purpose ;  but  they  would  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  program,  and  would  re- 
move some  undesirable  limitations  from 
it.  First,  the  title  II  authorization  for 
grants,  contracts,  and  matching  ar- 
rangements with  educational  institu- 
tions, private  foundations,  and  other  in- 
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stitutions  is  changed  from  the  $1  million 
a  year  of  the  original  act  to  $5  million 
for  the  first  year,  increasing  $1  million 
annually  for  5  years,  and  continuing  at 
$10  million  annually  thereafter. 

Secretary  Udall  has  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  the  short  life  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research,  36  research 
proposals,  totaling  $1,750,000.  have  been 
received.  This  experience  indicates  that 
the  $1  million  ceiling  is  inadequate,  and 
that  the  $5  million  authorization  for  the 
first  year  is  justified. 

This  bill  wisely  drops  the  provision 
prohibiting  support  of  title  II  research 
at  institutions  where  there  is  a  title  I 
water  resources-research  institute. 
These  institutes  will  become  the  Nation's 
centers  for  this  type  of  research;  and  to 
artificially  restrict  support  for  them  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  Sen- 
ate bill  2,  of  the  88th  Congress,  into  law, 
he  requested  the  deletion  of  the  provision 
giving  the  Senate  and  the  House  Interior 
Committees  veto  power  over  title  11 
grants  and  contracts.  As  the  President 
pointed  out,  such  a  provision  "violates  the 
spirit  of  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  separation  of  power  between  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches." 

Now  we  are  wisely  deleting  that  pro- 
vision. 

Texas  is  one  of  the  28  States  which 
will  not  have  enough  water  by  the  year 
2000  if  current  practices  are  continued. 
This  program  has  widespread  support  in 
Texas.  Six  proposals  from  the  Texas 
Water  Resources  Research  Center  have 
been  submitted.  These  involve  research 
into  the  water  cycle,  water  and  land 
management,  and  into  qualitative,  eco- 
nomic, and  institutional  aspects  of  water 
resources  research. 

The  whole  future  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  water.  No  sounder  invest- 
ment of  public  funds  can  be  made  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT  AND 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
117.  S.  560.    It  will  not  take  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  560) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  im- 
proved cooperation  by  Federal  agencies 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  from 
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Federal  installations  and  facilities  and  to 
control  automotive  vehicle  air  pollution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
InstaUations,  Facilities,  and  Equipment  Pol- 
lution Control  Act". 


TITLE    I- 


-AMENDMENTS    OF    FEDERAL    WATER 
POLLUTION    CONTROL   ACT 


Sec.  101.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  £is  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466h),  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  9."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  prevent  or  control  water 
pollution  which  may  endanger  the  health  or 
welfare  of  any  persons,  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  any 
building,  installation,  or  other  property  shall 
discharge  wastes  therefrom  only  in  compli- 
ance with  standards  for  such  discharges  as 
are  established  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
standards  applicable  in  any  State  shall  (1) 
be  established  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  such  State  with  respect 
thereto,  (2)  be  consistent  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible with  any  standards  established  by  the 
Federal  Government,  by  such  State  or  by 
the  municipality  where  applicable,  and  (3) 
not  require  a  lesser  degree  of  pollution  con- 
trol than  such  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
standards.  The  Secretary  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative  is  authorized  to  enter 
any  such  building,  installation,  or  other 
property  at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  and  investigating  waste  dis- 
charge practices. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  necessary  amounts  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  installation,  maintenance,  and 
operation  in  Federal  buildings,  installations, 
and  other  property  of  waste  disposal  systems 
which  are  certified  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
been  designed  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  subsection  (b). 
Such  amounts  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  concerned. 
Any  Federal  department  or  agency  having 
under  its  Jurisdiction  any  building,  installa- 
tion, or  other  property  which  does  not  meet 
standards  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
( b )  shall  request  from  the  Congress  such  ap- 
propriations as  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  such  standards. 

"(d)  No  building.  Installation,  or  other 
property  shall  be  constructed,  otherwise  pre- 
pared for. use,  or  expanded  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  unless  such  construction, 
preparation,  or  expansion  includes  waste  dis- 
posal practices  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  In  order  to  assist  In  assuring  appro- 
priate maintenance  and  operation  of  waste 
disposal  systems,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
training  in  such  matters  to  personnel  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency,  at  the  request 
of  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency. 

"(f)  Each  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  waste  disposal  practices  in  effect  at 
buildings,  installations,  and  other  property 
under  its  jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  with  respect 
to  (1)  Federal  buildings.  Installations,  and 
other  property  not  in  compliance  with  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 


prior  to  the  date  of  such  report,  (2)  any  rea- 
sons for  such  noncompliance,  and  (3)  the 
Secretary's  recommendations  as  to  what  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  in  order  to  accomplish 
compliance.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  each 
January  1  thereafter  with  respect  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  actions  taken  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  prevent  and  cocitrol 
waste  ix>llution." 

TITLE    n AMENDMENTS    OF   CLEAN    AIH   ACT 

Sec.  201.  Section  6  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1857e)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Effective  on  and  after  October  1,  1966, 
no  Federal  department  or  agency  shall  pur- 
chase any  automotive  vehicle  unless  such  ve- 
hicle is  manufactured  or  equipped  to  prevent 
or  reduce  the  discharge  of  pollutants  from 
its  exhaust  in  accordance  with  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary.  In  establish- 
ing such  standards,  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt special  purpose  vehicles  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  202.  Section  7  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1857f )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated necessary  amounts  to  be  expended 
for  the  installation,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion in  Federal  buildings,  installations,  and 
other  property  of  such  devices  as  are  certified 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b).  Such  amounts 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned.  Any  Federal 
department  or  agency  having  under  its  juris- 
diction any  building,  installation,  or  other 
property  not  in  compliance  with  requirements 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shaU 
request  from  the  Congress  such  appropria- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
compliance. 

"(d)  No  building,  installation,  or  other 
property  shall  be  constructed,  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  use,  or  expanded  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  unless  such  construction, 
preparation,  or  expansion  includes  air  pollu- 
tion control  measures  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  adequate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  In  order  to  assist  in  assuring  appro- 
priate maintenance  and  operation  of  devices 
or  other  means  of  prevention  or  control  of 
air  pollution,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
training  in  such  matters  to  personnel  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  at  the  request 
of  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency. 

"(f)  Each  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  air  pol- 
lution control  practices  in  effect  at  buUdings, 
InstaUations,  and  other  property  under  its 
jxirisdiction  and  shall  promptly  inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  absence  of,  or  failure  to  in- 
stitute practices  necessary  and  adequate  for 
the  puiposes  of  this  section  and  the  reason 
or  reasons  therefor.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port each  January  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  the  status  and  effectiveness 
of  actions  taken  under  this  section  to  pre- 
vent ajid  control  air  pollution  by  such  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative  is  authorized  to  enter  any  such 
building,  installation,  or  other  property  at 
reasonable  times  for  the  ptu-pose  of  inspect- 
ing and  investigating  air  pollution  control 
practices." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  new  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  ^ 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
two  technical  amendments  to  S.  560,  as 
amended.  Tliese  are  to  insert  the  word 
"subsection"  instead  of  the  word  "sec- 
tion" on  page  7,  line  25,  and  on  page  8, 
line  5.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
bill  560,;^designated  as  the  Federal  In- 
stallations, Facilities,  and  Equipment 
Control  Act,  introduced  by  myself  and 
•15  cosponsors,  would  provide  a  more  ef- 
fective basis  for  the  control  of  water 
and  air  pollution  from  Federal  buildings, 
installations,  or  other  property.  It  would 
also  provide  that  automotive  vehicles 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government, 
on  and  after  October  1,  1966.  be  manu- 
factured or  equipped  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce the  discharge  of  pollutants  from 
exhaust  emissions.  Certain  special-pur- 
pose vehicles  would  be  exempt  from  this 
provision. 

I  want  to  note  at  this  point  that  de- 
vices have  been  tested  and  approved 
which  are  replacements  for  elements  of 
the  exhaust  systems  and  which  reduce 
harmful  exhaust  emissions.  Also,  the 
automobile  industry  has  indicated  that 
certain  engine  modifications  that  are 
commercially  practicable  could  be  made 
to  reduce  exhaust  emissions. 

The  legislation  was  first  suggested  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  BcGGsl.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  pollution  control  legislation,  he 
has  played  a  leading  and  constructive 
role  in  the' development  of  this  bill. 

Briefly,  S.  560.  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  provides  the 
following :  < 

First.  Establishes  a  procedure  for  set- 
ting standards  for  allowable  discharges 
of  waterborne  waste  from  Federal  in- 
stallations. 

Second.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
necessary  inspections  and  investigations 
of  waste  discharge  practices. 

Third.  Authorizes  funds  to  install, 
maintain,  and  operate  works  to  control 
water  pwllution  and  directs  appropriate 
agencies  to  request  necessary  funds. 

Fourth.  Requires  that  all  new  or  ex- 
panded installations  include  facilities  to 
attain  desirable  degree  of  waste  pollu- 
tion control. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  and  maintain  waste  treat- 
ment works. 

Sixth.  Establishes  a  system  for  peri- 
odic reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  waste  treatment  control 
programs  in  Federal  installations. 

Seventh.  Provides  for  automotive 
emission  standards  to  be  applied  to  all 
federally  purchased  automotive  vehicles 
after  October  1,  1966.  Certain  special- 
purpose  vehicles  may  be  exempted. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  funds  to  install, 
maintain,  and  operate  air  pollution  con- 
trol devices  and  directs  the  appropriate 
agencies  to  request  necessary  funds. 

Ninth.  Requires  that  all  new  or  ex- 
panded installations  include  air  pollu- 
tion control  measiu*es. 


Tenth.  Authorizes  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  and  maintain  devices  or 
ot^her  means  of  controlling  air  pollution. 

Eleventh.  Establishes  a  system  for 
periodic  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  air  pollution  control  prac- 
tices and  the  effectiveness  of  actions 
taken. 

Twelfth.  Authorizes  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  in- 
spect and  investigate  air  pollution  con- 
trol practices  at  Federal  installations. 

These  expanded  areas  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity are  essential  to  a  meaningful  na- 
tional water  and  air  pollution  control 
program. 

It  would  be  less  than  fair  if  we  re- 
quire, through  Federal  legislation,  that 
States,  municipalities,  corporations,  and 
private  individuals  adhere  to  antipollu- 
tion practices  and  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  attention  to  the  problems  of 
water  and  air  pollution  by  our  Federal 
agencies. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
water  and  air  pollution  problems  by  our 
Federal  agencies;  however,  there  is  no 
real  coordinated  direction  on  their  part 
in  reducing  the  problem.  Many  agencies 
are  operating  under  a  variety  of  direc- 
tives and  instructions,  but  there  is  no 
direct  congressional  mandate  to  install 
the  necessary  waste  treatment  facilities, 
nor  has  any  particular  agency  been  des- 
ignated to  take  the  lead  in  assuring  that 
prop>er  action  is  taken.  Most  agencies 
are  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of 
their  basic  mission  and  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  obtain  funds  to  correct  the 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution. 

The  committee  has  been  told  by  a 
number  of  State  officials  of  their  frustra- 
tions in  attempting  to  have  Federal 
agencies  provide  waste  treatment  works 
to  meet  desirable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, while  at  the  same  time,  under  their 
State  laws,  they  have  required  that  mu- 
nicipalities, corporations,  and  State-con- 
trolled institutions  carry  out  practices 
designed  to  correct  the  problem.  This 
same  situation  exists  with  respect  to  air 
pollution  problems,  although  to  a  lesser 
extent  because  the  air  pollution  pro- 
gram is  only  in  its  infancy.  Nonethe- 
less, coordihated  direction  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollutants  from  Federal  installations. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling air  pollution  resulting  from  auto- 
motive vehicle  exhausts,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  their  forward-looking  ac- 
tion in  specifying  exhaust  standards  to 
be  met  by  certain  types  of  vehicles  pur- 
chased by  it  after  October  1, 1966.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  Federal  agencies 
who  have  their  own  purchasing  author- 
ity, and  they,  too,  should  be  required  to 
specify  that  exhaust  emissions  be  con- 
trolled to  desirable  limits.  Also,  there 
needs  to  be  a  centralized  Federal  author- 
ity to  study  effects  of  emissions  and 
means  of  controlling  them. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  certain 
types  of  military  vehicles,  such  as  tanks 
and  other  combat  vehicles,  and  certain 
types  of  vehicles  used  for  civilian  pur- 
poses should  be  exempt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  standards,  since  the  control  of 
emissions  is  not  possible,  practicable,  or 


necessary.  Also,  at  this  time  sufficient 
research  has  not  been  made  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  effect  of  emissions  from 
diesel-powered  vehicles,  nor  means  of 
effectuating  control.  Therefore,  a  provi- 
sion has  been  included  which  would  al- 
low exemptions  from  standards  in  spe- 
cial instances. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  is  a 
meaningful  step  in  the  right  direction  on 
the  road  to  more  effective  water  and  air 
pollution  control  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment for  all  of  us.  I  urge  its  passage  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  concur  in  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  relative  to  S.  560,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  control  of  air  and  wa- 
ter E>ollution  from  Federal  installations 
and  facilities. 

Since  the  first  water  pollution  control 
legislation  was  enacted  during  President 
Eisenhower's  administration,  each  ad- 
ministration has  recognized  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  pollution  control.  Unfortu- 
nately, while  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  moneys  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  and  municipalities  for 
water  pollution  control,  they  have  been 
somewhat  less  diligent  in  requiring  Fed- 
era)  installations  and  facilities  to  control 
pollution. 

As  a  result,  in  some  instances  fine  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  our  streams  have  gone 
for  naught  as  the  result  of  a  Federal  in- 
stallation continuing  to  pour  inade- 
quately treated  wastes  into  the  Nation's 
streams.  This  bill,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time  provides  the  mechanism 
and  the  congressional  mandate  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  take  afiBrmative  action 
to  control  both  air  and  water  pollution 
at  their  installations 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  be  a  co- 
^sponsor  of  this  bill  and  desire  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  Muskie]  for  all  his  interest 
and  work  in  developing  this  bill. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  needed.  It 
will  be  helpful.    I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  order  to  provide  for  improved  control 
of  water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal 
installations  and  facilities  and  automo- 
tive vehicles." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROPOSED  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  to  and  reading  with 
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a  sense  of  shocked  incredulity  the  ex- 
planation by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  the  President's  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.    Not  since 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Force 
Acts  ill  Reconstruction  Days  has  such  a 
heinous  and  oppressive  measure  been 
advanced  ii:i  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  directed  solely  and  alone  against 
certain  Southern  States.    The  States  of 
Mississippi,    Alabama,    Louisiana,    and 
Georgia,   to   the   greatest   degree,   and 
those  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
North  C£^rolina,  to  a  lesser  degree,  are 
to  be  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  by 
the  administration,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Attorney  General,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress.    The  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
and  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
States  are  to  be  nullified,  abridged,  and 
supplanted,  insofar  as  voter  qualifica- 
tions are  concerned.    The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  crystal  clear. 
The  States,  and  only  the  States,  have 
the  power  and  the  right  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  residing  therein.    The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
said  time  and  time  again  that  a  literacy 
test  requiring  interpretation  of  sections 
of  State  constitutions  or  understanding 
of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship is  a  reasonable  and  just  exercise  of 
State  sovereignty.    It  is  now  proposed 
that  all  voter  qualifications  prescribed 
by  either  constitutions  or  statute  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  named  Southern  States 
be  supplanted  by  qualifications  to  be  set 
by  an  arbitrary   determination  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  General,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  the  most  he  will  require 
will  be  that  a  person  be  21  years  of  age 
and  a  citizen  and  resident  of  Mississippi. 
Not  only  an  illiterate,  but  one  absolutely 
lacking  in  all  of  the  attributes  of  good 
moral  character,  or  any  moron  not  in- 
carcerated in  an  institution  can  be  qual- 
ified to  vote  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
mhiutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana  are  being  singled 
out  and  penalized  primarily  because  they 
have  exercised  their  constitutional  right 
to  disagree  with  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  laws  passed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  decided  that  they  would  liti- 
gate the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
through  every  court  in  every  jurisdiction 
and  in  any  manner  and  form  that  it  was 
possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  design 
to  fight  the  ultimate  determination  of 
their  validity  and  their  enforcement  by 
a  final  court  decree.  Thank  God,  Missis- 
sippi fought  and  is  still  fighting  the  con- 
stitutionality and  application  of  certain 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957, 1960,  and  1964.  If  Congress  does 
not  somehow  take  the  poyer  of  htigation 
and  access  to  the  courts  away  from  our 
State,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fight 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  uncoiistitu- 
tional  provisions  that  are  inherent  In  this 
legislation.   But  now  we  have  apparently 


fought,  according  to  the  administration 
and  the  Attorney  General,  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.  The  judicial  processes,  even 
with  loaded  courts,  are  inadequate  to  in- 
flict upon  the  people  of  the  States  herein 
mentioned  the  Federal  Government's 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  registration  practices  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  I  deny  that  either 
Congress  or  the  Attorney  General  has  any 
constitutional  power  to  make  a  judicial 
determination  that  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi has  violated  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
that  Congress  has  both  the  power  and 
right  to  put  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
place  of  the  legislature  and  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  let  him 
arbitrarily  fix  the  voter  qualifications  of 
all  the  people  of  Mississippi,  both  black 
and  white. 

This  is  an  insult  not  only  to  the  white 
people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  also 
to  those  numerous  members  of  our  Negro 
population  who,  as  responsible  citizens, 
have  qualified  to  vote  and  have  voted 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Even  if  there 
had  been  in  the  past  some  indications  or 
evidence  of  a  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  part  of  any  in- 
dividual in  Mississippi  by  reason  of  his 
race  or  color,  there  is  no  justification  or 
logic  in  taking  a  position  that  two  wrongs 
make  a  right,  and  rather  than  have  a 
uniform  application  of  a  reasonable  lit- 
eracy test  against  both  white  and  Negro 
applicants,  all  literacy  tests  will  be  nul- 
lified and  both  literates  and  illiterates  of 
each  race  will  be  registered  just  as  fast 
as  they  can  run  to  either  a  Federal  ex- 
aminer appointed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  a  Mississippi  circuit 
clerk,  the  duly  constituted  registrant  im- 
der  Mississippi  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  could  this  Congress 
conceiyably  enact  legislation  that  was 
specifically  designed  to  apply  to  only  6 
or  7  States  of  the  Union  and  leave  the 
other  43  or  44  free  from  its  application? 
This  is  inconceivable  under  any  theory 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  even- 
handed  justice  and  appUcation  of  law. 
I  charge,  Mr.  President,  that  a  criteria 
was  deliberately  built  to  achieve  this  re- 
sult, and  it  was  so  designed  that  States 
such  as  Texas  could  be  omitted  from  its 
application.  Also,  the  State  of  New  York 
seems  to  be  omitted,  either  through  legal 
legerdemain  or  because  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  dis- 
crimination existing  within  the  confines 
of  that  State.  New  York  has  a  literacy 
test.  In  lieu  of  taking  the  test,  it  is  re- 
quired that  one  produce  a  certificate 
showing  an  eighth  grade  education.  New 
York  also  grossly  discriminates  against 
non-English  speaking  Puerto  Rican  citi- 
zens by  requiring  literacy  in  English. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  New  York  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  a  strange  nomenclature 
and  language  all  of  its  own.  It  condemns 
States  which  it  alleges  employ  tests  or 
devices  as  some  sort  of  alleged  technique 
to  discriminate  against  a  class  in  the  reg- 


istration and  voting  processes.   Tests  and 
devices  are  defined  as: 

First.  Demonstration  of  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret  any 
matter. 

Second.  Demonstrate  any  educational 
achievement  or  his  knowledge  of  any 
particular  subject. 

Third.  Possess  good  moral  character, 
or 

Fourth.  Prove  his  qualifications  by  the 
voucher  of  registered  voters  or  mem- 
bers of  any  other  class. 

Now,  according  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's calculation,  there  are  a  total  of  22 
States,  both  North  and  South,  that  have 
in  their  constitution  or  laws  regarding 
voter  qualifications  one  or  more  of  the 
tests    or    devices    above    enumerated. 
Therefore,  they  had  to  devise  some  sys- 
tem for  eliminating  all  but  the  States 
they  wanted  to  put  the  knife  in.    So  the 
next  gimmick  is  an  arbitrary  one  that 
goes  back  to  Novemt>er  1964  and  provides 
that  where  a  State  has  any  one  of  these 
tests  or  devices  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing with  respect  to  which  the  Director 
of  the  Census  determines  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
residing  therein  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  such  persons  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  November  1964,  then 
that  State  or  political  subdivision  would 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  bill.    This 
formula  was  designed  to  catch  Alabama, 
Mississippi,   Louisiana,    Georgia,   South- 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  34  counties  in 
North  CaroUna.    It  does  so  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Southern  States  have 
traditionally  voted  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  total  population  than  the  more 
populous  areas  of  the  East,  Midwest,  and 
West.    If  Mississippi  desires  to  employ  a 
literacy  test  which  requires  a  reasonably 
intelligent  understanding  of  government 
and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship, she  has  a  constitutionkl  right  to 
do  so;  and  if  this  should  disqualify  resi- 
dents— white      or     black — so     be     it. 
Furthermore,  voter  apathy  is  neither  a 
moral  nor  a  constitutipnal  sin,  and  there 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  in  this  coimtry  that 
every  citizen  is  required  to  vote.     The 
privilege  oi  not  voting  is  just  as  great 
and  just  as  sacred  as  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising the  ballot,  although  all  responsi- 
ble citizens  should  exercise  their  privilege 
of  suffrage. 

Now,  let  VIS  consider  further  the  per- 
centages of  voting  population  who  cast 
ballots  in  the  1964  presidential  election. 
In  the  first  place.  Southern  States  have 
always  iaeen  primarily  a  one-party  State 
and  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  cast- 
ing as  many  votes  in  Federal  elections 
as  they  do  in  their  primary  elections, 
when  the  local,  county,  parish,  and  State 
officers  are  up  for  election.  Alaska  Is 
caught  in  the  toils,  but  there  will  be  no 
penalties  against  Alaska  because  only  49 
percent  of  her  population  voted  in  the 
1964  election.  Arizona  has  tests  and  de- 
vices, but  it  was  eliminated  because  55 
percent  of  its  population  voted.  Califor- 
nia has  tests  and  devices.  It  was  elim- 
inated because  65  percent  of  its  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  voted,  and  on  down 
the  line  of  Eastern  States. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  this  proposed 
formula  has  any  meaning  or  substance 
whatsoever.  It  was  designed  solely  and 
alone  because  it  would  embrace  the 
States  and  only  the  States  that  the  At- 
torney General  wished  covered.  As  to 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  when  the 
fig\u-es  are  furnished  to  us,  I  believe  that 
it  will  be  revealed  there  is  just  as  much 
voter  apathy  in  Harlem,  in  the  South 
Side  in  Chicago,  in  the  black  belt  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Negro  wards  of 
Los  Angeles  as  there  is  right  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  throughout  the 
South,  where  there  is  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  Negro  population;  and  I  pro- 
pose, Mr.  President,  before  any  final 
votes  are  taken  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  to  see  that  amendments  are  offered 
so  that  if  it  passes,  it  will  not  be  class 
legislation  that  grossly  discriminates 
against  a  few  States  and  does  not  apply 
to  others.  Furthermore,  I  challenge  the 
entire  basis  of  any  retroactive  formula 
that  is  devised  on  figures  provided  by 
the  Director  of  the  Census  for  the  year 
1964.  There  was  no  census  in  1964,  and 
there  is  no  manner  or  technique  of  any 
kind  or  character  by  which  the  Director 
of  the  Census  can  make  an  honest  and 
true  statement  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  voting  age  who  were  residents 
of  any  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  on  November  1,  1964.  This 
was  more  than  4  years  after  the  1960 
census,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Director 
of  the  Census  himself  is  going  to  admit 
that  his  estimate  is  subject  to  errors  of 
great  magnitude.  Such  evidence  would 
not  be  worth  the  spoken  words  in  a  court 
of  law  as  to  a  situation  that  existed  in 
November  1964.  It  was  as  early  as  1849 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  census  of  1840  could 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  nxunber 
of  freeholders  in  a  State  in  1842.  I  pro- 
pose that  this  and  many  other  matters 
will  be  given  full  and  careful  scrutiny 
while  this  bill  is  being  considered,  and 
I  predict  that  when  the  American  people 
come  to  the  realization  of  what  a  mon- 
strous crime  is  being  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  the  15th  amendment  against 
the  people  of  a  limited  nvunber  of  South- 
em  States,  they  will  rise  up  in  horror 
and  vu-ge  the  repudiation  of  this  uncon- 
stitutional type  of  vindictive  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  draftsmen  of  this 
bill  so  distrust  the  people  in  the  affected 
Southern  States  that  the  doors  of  the 
locsil  Federal  courts  are  forever  closed 
to  them  in  raising  any  legal  issues  as  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  one  court,  the  only  court, 
that  is  given  any  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain suits  concerning  the  validity  and 
application  of  the  proposed  law  is  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Federal  trial  judges,  and  the 
Federal  appellate  judges  for  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  Litigants  much  travel 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles 
to  reach  a  court  in  which  they  can  enter. 
It  has  been  known  for  years  that  an 
appointee  could  not  be  considered  for 
the  District  bench  unless  lie  had  the 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
NAACP.  But  so  far  as  Mississippi  is 
concerned,  neither  this  State  nor  any 


political  subdivision  coxild  even  get  into 
this  court  for  a  period  of  more  than  10 
years  in  order  to  prove  it  is  not  guilty 
of  violations  of  the  act.  The  bill  re- 
verses established  legal  process  and 
requires  that  the  party  charged  with  an 
offense  prove  himself  not  guilty. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  recently 
published  two  splendid  editorials  con- 
demning the  proposed  legislation  in  all 
of  its  aspects,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  22, 1965] 
An  Immoral  Law 

When  President  Johnson  last  Monday 
asked  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
his  case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a  basic 
principle  of  morality.  ^ 

What  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  is  enact  a  law  which  would  violate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  us  not  to  flout  and, 
more,  which  Is  Itself  Immoral. 

If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

The  administration  bill  offers  a  formula — 
a  complicated  one,  which  we  will  come  to 
In  a  moment — to  prohibit  certain  States 
from  using  any  test  of  a  citizen's  ability  to 
read  and  write  our  language  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting. 

The  argimient  for  doing  this  is  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  "on  account  of"  his  race 
or  color. 

But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  stop  with 
providing  a  means  against  the  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at 
insuring  that  any  such  State  literacy  test 
shall  be  fairly  drawn  and  impartially  ad- 
ministered so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as  an 
exciise  to  deprive  anyone  of  his  vote  "on 
account  of"   his  race. 

The  effect — and  Indeed  the  purpose — 
would  be  to  abolish  such  tests  entirely  In 
the  affected  States.  And  that  flies  squarely 
in  the  face  of  this  selfsame  Constitution 
which  the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  individual  States  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  voters  In  both  Federal 
and  State  elections,  subject  only  to  the 
proviso  that  whoever  is  deemed  qualified  to 
vote  for  "the  most  ntmierous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature"  is  automatically  qualified 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

Making  this  a  State  function  was  no  casual 
decision.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  identical 
language  In  the  17th  amendment — adopted, 
incidentally,  more  than  40  years  after  the 
15th  amendment — which  provided  that  all 
such  qualifications  should  be  Impartially 
applied  among  all  citizens. 

This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has 
been  repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  not  merely  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  as  1959  by  Judges 
presently  sitting  upon  that  bench. 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent is  included,  who  oppose  any  literacy 
requirement.  They  say  that  a  man's  illiter- 
acy is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having 
his  Judgment  counted  in  public  affairs.  No 
man  can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such 
people  to  argue  their  case  and,  if  persuasive, 
to  alter  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit 
them. 

But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  those  Southern  States  now  the  object  of 
this  special  legislation.  Many  others — in- 
cluding New  York  State — require  that  qual- 
ification, as  the  Constitution  entitles  them 
to  do. 


If  it  is  immoral,  as  the  President  says,  to 
deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to  vote 
"under  color  of  a  literacy  test,"  is  it  moral 
to  violate  one  part  of  the  Constitution  undej 
the  color  of  upholding  another  which  is  in 
no  wise  in  confiict? 

Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  wliat 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement.  Others 
would  not. 

The  formula  prescribed  Is  that  of  a  ratio 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  voting 
age  within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters 
In  an  election.  If  50  percent  or  mbre  of  the 
voting  age  inhabitants  do  vote,  then  tlie 
State  is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out,  and  the  State  may  set  Its 
own  qualifications  for  voters,  including  liter- 
acy tests.     Otherwise,  no. 

This  formula  has  been  carefully  devised 
so  that  in  practice  it  is  expected  to  apply 
only  to  six  States,  Alabama,  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sisslppl,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  these  States  the  Federal  authori- 
ties would  not  only  have  the  right  to 
supervise  voter  registration  but  to  abolish 
the  voter  qualifications  they  don't  like. 

A  few  moments  reflection  on  this  formula 
will  suggest  such  weird  paradoxes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  strange  discriminations, 
as  to  stagger  the  mind. 

A  minor  one  is  that  a  strict  application 
of  the  formula  would  probably  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  it,  which  as  much  as 
anything  suggests  that  the  intent  is  not  to 
write  a  general  rule  of  law  but  to  subject 
certain  States  to  special  laws. 

Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as  a 
voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  if  he  fails  to  vote  "at 
least  once  during  three  consecutive  years 
while  listed."  In  short,  you  have  to  vote 
or  you  can't. 

Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  that  if  we 
have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  can 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama'no  matter 
how  illiterate  he  is,  or  for  that  matter  even 
If  he  is  a  moron.  But  if  the  same  citizen, 
white  or  Negro,  lives  in  New  York  State  he 
will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  would  create  a  truly  ingenious  para- 
dox. The  illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  otlier- 
wise,  would  find  himself  with  more  "rights" 
in  Alabama  and  her  five  outcast  sister  States 
than  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  More, 
the  educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens 
of  Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which  is  part 
of  the  general  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced. 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

Unfortunately,  the  irony  Is  not  funny. 
Beneath  the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question. 
Is  it  moral  that  our  national  laws  should 
apply  one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to 
another,  requiring  that  the  people  of  one 
State  abolish  qualifications  for  voters  while 
the  people  of  another  State  may  uphold  their 
standards? 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  consequences  oJ 
that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  It  permit! 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  the  takeover  of  the  whole 
voting  procedure  by  Federal  authoritiee, 
only  when  the  voting  percentage  of  a  State 
falls  below  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation. If  there  was  ever  a  device  open  to 
what  President  Johnson  calls  manipulation, 
this  is  it. 

So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one-half 
of  its  adults  vote,  it  is  free  of  the  formula. 
This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  ingenious 
men  who  can  contrive  many  things  when  Jub- 
tice  is  measured  by  percentages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  is 
the  fundamental  Inunorallty  of  this  pro- 
posed law,  unlntentloned  though  It  may  be 
by  those  who  drew  it. 
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Any  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  clU- 
zens.  If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
vote--age  or  any  other — they  must  be  only 
the  qualifications  asked  of  all.  U  he  qualifies 
-lllce  any  other  he  has  the  right  to  vote,  and 
to  deny  him  that  right  is  to  deny  him  what 
Is  inalienably  his. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whether  only  20  per- 
cent do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
lias  voted  in  the  last  three  elections,  or  in 
none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself  at  the 
polls.  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  vote  as  he 
pleases. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  of  goverrunent,  insofar  as  It 
touches  this  matter,  is  to  see  that  all  equally 
can  exercise  this  right. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  see  that  this  right  is  not 
abridged — anywhere,  populous  States  or 
sparse  States,  Northern  States  or  Southern 
SUtes,  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  as- 
suring this — everywhere — is  what  any  Fed- 
eral voting  law  ought  to  do.  and  all  it  ought 
to  do. 

To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion in  sophistry. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  24, 1965] 
A  Question  of  Perversion 

When  the  Attorney  General  began  his  ex- 
planation and  defense  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral voting  bill  he  adopted  a  fascinating  line 
of  reasoning  that  deserves  more  attention 
than  it   seems   to    be   getting. 

Appearing  before  a  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Katzenbach  made  no  claim 
that  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  authority  to  set  voting 
qualifications  in  all  the  several  States,  nor 
did  he  cite  any  Supreme  Court  opinions  to 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has 
this  power. 

He  hardly  could  have.  For  the  very  first 
article  of  the  Constitution — reaffirmed  by 
the  17th  amendment — lays  down  only  one 
qualification  which  the  national  Govern- 
ment may  insist  upon,  namely  that  all  vot- 
ers qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  any  State  legislature  must  b« 
qualified  also  to  vote  In  any  national  elec- 
tion. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
adds  one  other,  and  a  very  Important  one. 
It  la  that  no  State  may  take  away  the  voting 
rights  of  any  citizen  "on  account  of"  his 
race  or  color.  And  the  24th  amendment 
bars  poll  taxes  as  a  requirement  for  voting. 

In  short,  then,  the  Constitution  says  this: 
No  State  may  set  higher  qualifications  for 
voting  In  Federal  elections  than  in  State 
ones,  that  no  poll  taxes  shall  be  levied,  and 
that  every  citizen  must  be  treated  equally  by 
the  voting  laws  of  each  State.  Within  that 
framework,  each  State  Is  free  to  establish 
its  own  qualifications  as  to  age,  length  of 
residence,  literacy  and  the  like. 

This  view  has  been  consistently  alflrmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Only  8  years  ago,  in 
a  case  specifically  involving  a  literacy  test 
in  North  Carolina,  the  Court  repeated  that 
"the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised."  The  limitation  on  that  power, 
in  the  Court's  words,  is  that  they  cannot 
authorize  "the  discrimination  which  the 
Constitution  condemns." 

So  to  Justify  a  Federal  law  to  override 
State  voting  requirements  and  permit  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  eliminate  literacy 
requirements  in  some  States,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach  had  to  adopt  the  line  of  reasoning  that 


the  abuse  of  a  principle  condemns  the  whole 
principle. 

That  is,  he  argues  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, imder  color  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, has  the  authority  to  override  the 
constitutional  right  of  some  States  because 
literacy  tests  "have  been  perverted  to  test 
not  literacy,  not  ability,  not  understanding — 
but  race."  And  this  is  sufficient  reason  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  eliminate  them 
entirely  wherever  such  perversion  has  taken 
place. 

This  argument,  please  note,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  an  argvmaent  for  a  Federal  law 
requiring  that  all  literacy  tests  be  fair  and 
equitable  and  that  Federal  authorities  be 
authorized,  wherever  necessary,  to  see  that 
it  is  so. 

The  fact  that  literacy  tests  can  be  fair 
and  equitable,  in  fact,  is  conceded;  the  lit- 
eracy test  of  New  York  State  will  l>e  left 
untouched,  as  will  those  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  But  the  distinction  is  not 
made  on  an  examination  of  the  indlvidixal 
merits.  Judicially  measured,  of  such  tests. 
The  merits  or  demerits  would  be  measiored, 
imder  this  law,  by  how  many  people  vote. 

On  Mr.  Katzenbach's  line  of  reasoning  the 
Congress  could  have  abolished  poll  taxes — 
surely  a  thing  susceptible  to  abtue — by  sim- 
ple statute  instead  of,  as  was  properly  done, 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

Indeed,  on  this  line  of  reasoning  the  fact 
that  police  powers  are  sometimes  abused  by 
local  policemen — and  they  certainly  are — 
would  become  an  argument  not  for  halting 
the  abuse  but  for  eliminating  the  local  po- 
lice powers. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  some  places  the  constitutional 
principle  under  which  each  State  sets  its 
own  voting  requirement  has  been  perverted 
to  deny  some  people  the  voting  rights  they 
are  entitled  to.  And  we  agree  that  this  is  a 
strong  argument  for  national  action  to  rem- 
edy those  abuses,  wherever  occurring. 

But  if  that  is  also  an  argument  for  alter- 
ing the  Constitution  in  imconstitutional 
fashion,  then  what  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  Is  saying  is  that  one  per- 
version justifies  another. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
going  to  take  hours  and  even  days  to 
properly  analyze  and  explain  the  iniqxii- 
tous  features  that  are  contained  in  this 
proposed  legislation.  Under  the  flag  of 
the  15th  amendment,  it  is  proposed  that 
copious  portions  of  both  the  body  and 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  before 
and  after  the  15th,  be  nullified  and  set 
aside.  I  earnestly  ask  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  even  those  who  have 
signed  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  keep  an 
open  mind  and  carefully  hear  the  argu- 
ments, constitutional,  legal,  and  moral, 
that  we  will  make  against  the  bill.  Do 
not  be  a  party  to  placing  an  incubus  such 
as  this  on  a  handful  of  States  and  people, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  When  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  finalized,  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  guaranteed  to 
every  State  of  the  Union  under  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  wholly  and  completely 
destroyed. 

SENATOR  COOPER'S  VIEWS  ON  THE 
FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  ex- 
pressed very  pertinent  and  forthright 
views  on  our  foreign  aid  program,  in  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Dick  Klrkpatrick, 
which  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer on  March  14. 


I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time  for  Good,  Hard  Look:  The  United 
States  Has  Lost  Control  of  Foreign  Aid, 
Cooper  Says 

(By  Dick  Klrkpatrick) 
Washington. — Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Republican,  of  Kentucky,  former  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  a  friend  of  foreign  aid, 
Is  one  of  those  who  believe  Uncle  Sam  has 
lost  control  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
ought  to  do  something  drastic  to  get  back 
the  reins. 

Nations  have  grown  to  rely  on  the  special 
assistance  grants  and  the  foreign  aid  loans 
(up  to  40  years  and  starting  at  1  percent 
interest  In  the  first  10  years).  Any  sug- 
gestion to  cut  back  drastically  brings  a  bite 
on  the  hand  that  Uncle  Sam  extends  to  feed 
the  biter. 

And  especially  any  major  change  in  a 
troublesome  country,  such  as  Egypt,  may 
bring  screams  that  Uncle  Sam  is  interfering 
with  the  nation's  internal  affairs,  threats  to 
do  something  about  the  Suez  Canal,  or 
threats  to  deal  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

In  an  effort  to  help  get  Uncle  Sam's  hands 
off  the  bear  he  is  holding  by  the  tail.  Sena- 
tor Cooper  last  December  suggested  that 
President  Johnson  simply  stop  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program  throughout  the  world, 
except  perhaps  in  South  America. 

Such  a  halt  would  give  the  United  States 
time  to  review  the  aid  program,  without 
charges  of  cantankerous  nations  that  the 
move  was  aimed  at  them  or  their  internal 
affairs. 

It  definitely  would  put  Uncle  Sam  back 
in  the  driver's  seat,  whUe  making  the  re- 
view. At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  bring 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  a  complete  halt 
since  current  commitments  still  wovild  con- 
tinue— and  there  is  an  estimated  $7.5  billion 
in  foreign  aid  pipelines  (that  is.  In  process), 
or  enough  for  a  couple  years  of  operation. 
Since  World  War  n,  including  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  American  foreign  aid  has  totaled 
$115  billion.  Some  repayments  are  dribbling 
in  on  loans — last  year  there  was  approxi- 
mately $100  million  repaid. 

President  Johnson  in  January  submitted 
a  $3.38  billion  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal 
1966.  It  was  the  lowest  request  since  the  pro- 
gram t>egan  in  1946  and  refiected  the  White 
House's  sensitivity  to  the  growing  trend  to 
whittle  down  the  aid  progreim  as  congres- 
.  sional  and  taxpayer  gripes  at>out  it  mount. 
The  trouble  with  foreign  aid  comes  when 
the  nation  begins  s(>endlng  AmericEin  doUars 
for  purposes  against  U.S.  interests — such  as 
when  Egypt  uses  American  dollars  to  help  Its 
developmental  projects,  and  uses  its  own  re- 
sources to  supply  rebels  in  some  of  the 
emerging  African  nations. 

But  then,  if  the  American  aid  were  with- 
drawn. Uncle  Sam  would  be  accused  of  at- 
taching "strings"  to  his  aid,  trjring  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
when  technically  the  aid  is  a  "loan"  that  Ifl 
supposed  to  be  paid  back  with  interest  and, 
therefore,  bears  no  other  obligations. 

President  Johnson  has  not  responded  to 
Senator  Cooper's  suggestion  to  halt  any  new 
aid  programs  while  taking  a  good  look. 

Oddly  enough.  President  Johnson  went  out 
of  his  way  a  year  ago  to  announce  the  adop- 
tion of  another  Cooper  proposal — only  noth- 
ing more  has  been  done  alx>ut  it. 

For  years  Senator  Cooper  has  been  back- 
ing authority  for  the  President  to  app>olnt 
advisory  committees  to  make  a  country-by- 
country  study  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  to 
review  Its  effectiveness. 

When  he  presented  hte  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram early  in  1964  President  Johnson  did  an 
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almost  unprecedented  tWng  In  referring  to 
Senator  Cooper  by  name  and  said  a  general 
advisory  committee  was  being  named. 

At  the  time,  President  Johnson  said  it  was 
hoped  that  at  least  four  or  five  country  re- 
views, including  two  or  three  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, would  be  completed  in  1964. 

But,  no  such  committee  ever  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Senator  Cooper  said  the  United  Statee 
should  not  be  concerned  by  the  furor  created 
if  fvu-ther  funds  were  halted. 

"It  would  simply  let  all  countries  know 
that  our  aid  program,  established  for  good 
purposes,  is  our  program  and  not  theirs;  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  our  people  who  must  pay  the 
bill,  or  to  their  people  who  are  its  objects, 
unless  it  is  xised  eflfectively;  and  as  a  nation 
which  has  shown  restraint  and  decency  in 
its  International  relations,  that  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  same  treatment  and  re- 
spect." 

In  any  event.  Senator  Cooper  contended, 
Uncle  Sam  should  not  let  any  nation  "black- 
mail" the  United  States  with  threats  to  get 
rejected  American  aid  from  the  Conununlst 
bloc.  He  said  such  nations  should  be  told 
the  United  Statee  is  not  out  to  outdeal  Rus- 
sia, but  to  help  develop  a  reasonable  5- 
year  program  of  assistance. 

"The  countries  we  aid  will  respect  us  for 
Insisting  upon  these  conditions,  for  they  will 
be  benefited,  and  without  loss  of  any  inde- 
pendence," he  said. 


EIGHTY-FIRST  BIRTHDAY  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  JUDGE  FLORENCE 
ELLINWOOD  ALLEN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  deliver  these  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  Tuesday,  March  23,  the 
appropriate  date;  but,  without  fore- 
warning, the  Senate  adjourned  from 
Monday,  March  22,  to  Thursday,  March 
25.  Belated!^,  therefore,  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  and  resi>ect  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that  Tues- 
day, March  23,  1965,  marked  the  81st 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  Honorable 
Judge  Florence  Ellinwood  Allen,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  jurists 
of  our  time. 

In  1934,  Florence  Allen  was  appointed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit.  She  became  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  in  1958,  and  is  now 
senior  judge  of  that  court.  At  the  time 
of  that  appointment,  she  was  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  had 
served  as  a  judge  of  that  court  for  12 
years,  since  1922.  Previously,  she  had 
been,  since  1920.  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Cuyahoga  County,  in 
Cleveland. 

Judge  Allen  is  the  first  and  the  only 
woman  to  receive  appointment  to  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  and  to  become  the  chief 
judge  of  a  Court  of  Appeals.  She  is 
widely  recognized  as  an  eminent  jurist 
and  an  authority  on  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
broad  field  of  international  law. 

She  has  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  25  colleges  and 
universitie's :  and  she  received  the  Albert 
GallatJn  Medal,  the  highest  award  of 
New  York  University,  from  which  she 
received  the  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in 
1913. 

Her  early  "ancestors  were  among  the 
first  1,000  inhabitants  of  the  land  which 


a  centiuy  and  a  half  ago  was  known  as 
"the  land  'way  out  west  in  Ohio." 

On  her  paternal  side,  she  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Ethan  Allen,  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary soldier  who  heroically  led  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  Her  maternal  ances- 
tors have  their  source  in  Dr.  Samuel  Ful- 
ler, of  Mayflower  time  and  fame.  They 
were  men  and  women  of  toil  who  helped 
to  clear  the  forests  and  build  our  hamlets 
and  towns.  They  bore  the  scars  of  toil 
and  war,  and  shared  In  the  joys  that 
came  with  triumph.  They  were  teachers 
in  our  schools,  educated  in  the  classics 
and  the  arts. 

However,  she  need  not  call  upon  the 
noble  deeds  of  her  ancestors  to  add  luster 
to  her  achievements.  Through  work,  in- 
tegrity, study,  courage,  and  a  gifted  mind 
in  a  troubled  and  difiBcult  world,  she  has 
brought  glory  to  the  Allen  name.  She 
need  not  take  from  ancestral  graves  the 
glory  her  forebears  had  won.  By  the 
force  of  her  own  character  and  the 
product  of  her  individual  toll,  she  has 
earned  the  laureled  wreath  of  fame. 

Although  she  was  born  in  Utah,  her 
forebears  settled  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
which  became  the  State  of  Ohio:  and  she 
has  lived  in  Ohio,  in  the  areas  of  Colum- 
bus and  Cleveland,  most  of  her  life.  She 
is  one  of  Ohio's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens. 

Clarence  Emir  Allen,  her  distinguished 
father,  was  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Utah  in  the  54th  Congress,  from 
January  4,  1896,  until  March  3,  1897. 
Upon  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State 
Into  the  Union,  he  was  the  first  Utah 
Representative  elected  to  Congress.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, In  Ohio,  a  teacher  and  scholar  in 
the  classics,  a  lawyer,  and  active  in  min- 
ing pursuits  in  Utah. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  as 
an  active  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  on  October* 
15,  1959,  when  her  portrait  was  received 
by  the  court.  Chief  Judge  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Allister said : 

The  heart  and  mind  of  Florence  Allen  will 
flame  for  generations  as  a  beacon  for  thou- 
sands of  young  women  who  will  take  their 
rightful  places  in  government,  in  the  practice 
of  law,  and  in  Judicial  service — and  lawyers 
and  Judges  yet  unborn  will  read  the  words 
she  has  written,  in  the  endless,  ever-old,  and 
ever-new  quest  for  Justice. 

Judge  Allen  In  her  early  years  cam- 
paigned for  the  constitutional  right  of 
women  to  vote  throughout  the  United 
States.  Throughout  her  life,  she  has 
been  a  champion  of  women  and  a  great 
leader  of  women;  and  she  Is  venerated 
by  them  throughout  the  United  States 
and  In  many  countries  of  the  world. 

Endowed  with  great  talents,  she  devel- 
oped and  employed  them  throughout  her 
life  In  great  causes.  She  is  a  great 
American. 

In  truth,  she  is  a  kind  of  renaissance 
woman,  possessed  of  a  great  diversity  of 
interests.  She  Is  possessed  of  an  encyclo- 
pedic mind,  humane  sympathies,  and 
noble,  poetic,  and  musical  sensitivity. 

She  Is  spared  of  the  evil  of  thinking 
too  much  about  thoughts  and  not  enough 
about  feelings  and  things. 

Moreover  she  is  not  a  captive  of  the 
rashness    of    present-day    civilization. 


She  Is  not  motivated  by  rootless  compe- 
tition, speed,  hurry,  noise,  and  super- 
ficial pleasures.  She  believes  In  hers^ 
in  her  beloved,  in  her  home  and  country. 
These  beliefs  are  for  her  the  summit  of 
good. 

Woven  into  her  knowledge  of  prosaic 
law  is  a  spiritual  quality  rooted  in  poetry, 
music,  and  religion.  Because  of  these 
spiritual  qualities,  she  sees  more  widely, 
feels  more  deeply,  and  speaks  more 
clearly  and  simply.  She  absorbs  facts 
and  figures  as  a  blotter  absorbs  water. 

The  life  of  her  achievements  will  re- 
main with  people  far  longer  than  her 
physical  life.  Her  life  will  be  looked  to 
as  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  upon  this  occasion  of 
the  81st  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Florence  Ellinwood  Allen,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  her  many,  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  extending  warm  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  her  continued 
good  health,  happiness,  and  many  bless- 
ings. 

RESIDUAL     OIL     IMPORT     QUOTAS 
MUST  BE  RETAINED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  month  I  appeared 
at  hearings  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  all  aspects  of  the 
mandatory  oil  import  control  program, 
at  which  time  I  urged  that  quotas  be 
maintained  on  imports  of  foreign  resid- 
ual oil  In  order  to  avert  damage  to  our 
Nation's  coal  Industry  and  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
Oil  imports  in  1964  were  equivalent  to 
some  70  million  tons  of  bitiuninous  coal. 
If  this  coal  had  been  mined  and  sold,  It 
would  have  increased  mine  and  railroad 
employment,  vital  to  the  welfare  of  West 
Virginia,  and  would  have  provided  an 
upward  Impetus  to  the  general  economy 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Following  the  hearings,  Mr.  Stephen 
F.  Dunn,  president.  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, wrote  a  guest  editorial  for  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser,  stressing 
the  need  for  protection  of  our  Nation's 
coal  industry  through  maintenance  of 
controls  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
residual  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
which  I  presented  at  the  Interior  De- 
partment hearings,  together  with  the 
guest  editorial  by  Mr.  Dunn. 

There  being  no  ojection,  the  statement 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Bybd 
OP  West  Virginia 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  very  definite  views  on 
regulating  and  controlling  the  importation 
of  foreign  residual  oil  are  well  known  to  you. 
From  the  time  of  my  election  to  Congress  In 
1952  to  the  present  day,  I  have  watched  with 
concern  the  problems  created  In  my  State 
by  the  ever-increasing  use,  in  this  country, 
of  a  foreign  waste  product. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  or  take  your  time 
with  volumes  of  statistics.  Your  flies  are 
undoubtedly  replete  with  these  inasmucli 
as  they  have  been  presented  before,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  brought  up 
to  date  by  others  who  wUl  testify  today. 
However,  approximately  4V4  barrels  of 
residual  oil  constitute  the  equivalent  of  1 
ton  of  coal,  and  the  loss  of  each  ton  of  oo«l 
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rt«ductlon  has  its  Impact  upon  my  State 
^the  people  I  represent.  In  1953,  my  first 
!«r  in  Congress,  residual  oil  Imports 
bunted  to  131,533  barrels.  Our  annual 
moorts  of  foreign  residual  now  constitute 
more  than  twice  that  amount,  and  the  effect 
on  the  economy  of  West  Virginia  and  Ap- 
nalacbia  is  direct  and  travunatic.  These 
mports  have  their  Impact  upon  the  jobs  and 
uDOTTthe  wages  of  coal  miners  and  railroad 
workers  They  affect  the  revenues  of  coal 
producers  and  the  railroads;  they  are  re- 
flected in  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 

The  mining  of  coal  is  an  extremely  costly 
business.  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  coal  Industry  will  again  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  fuel  needs  and  other  im- 
pOTtant  power  requirements.  The  continu- 
ing trend  toward  greater  mechanization,  to- 
gether with  the  rising  price  level  of  mining 
machinery,  has  greatly  increased  the  capital 
Investment  required  for  profitable  coal  min- 
ing operation.  Additionally,  retired  railroad 
rolling  stock  is  not  easUy  or  cheaply  replaced, 
and  unless  the  rail  industry  has  the  fiscal 
capacity  and  the  financial  stamina  to  handle 
greatly  Increased  demands  for  coal  in  time  of 
emergency,  the  Nation's  security  will  be  Jeop- 
ardized. Moreover,  an  Industry  plagued  by 
declining  employment  for  a  generation  can- 
not raise  a  new  generation  of  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced coal  miners  In  the  time  of  an  emer- 
gency to  take  the  place  of  irreparable  and 
Irreplaceable  equipment.  Financial  Invest- 
ments of  the  degree  required  cannot  be  made 
without  the  assurance  of  dependable  fut\ire 
markets,  and  industries  Jeopardized  by  cheap 
waste  products  from  abroad  lack  the  desired 
assurance  of  that  dependable  future. 

I  think  it  also  apropos  to  express  the  warn- 
ing that  we  should  guard  against  placing  too 
much  dependence  on  a  foreign  source  of  re- 
sidual oil  which  may  be  denied  to  us  as  a  re- 
sult of  hostile  acts  committed  in  shipping 
waters  or  at  the  source  of  foreign  supply. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  taken  decisive  and 
positive  steps  to  assist  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  Appalachia.  A  dependable  and  healthy 
future  for  the  coal  Industry  Is  a  necessity 
If  we  are  to  hope  for  an  improved  and  more 
viable  economy  in  the  future  of  Appalachia. 
One  way  to  underwrite  a  strong  coal  industry 
and  an  Appalachian  economy  that  is  in  con- 
cert with  the  national  economy  would  be  to 
exercise  appropriate  and  continuing  controls 
over  the  imports  of  foreign  residual  oil.  I 
do  not  maintain  that  residual  imports  ought 
to  be  entirely  prohibited,  as  this  would  be 
unreasonable.  I  do  submit,  however,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, that  to  remove  or  relax  the  quotas 
which  now  limit  the  Imports  of  residual  oU 
would  compound  the  problems  of  Appalachia 
which  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  was  designed,  in  some  degree,*  to  solve 
and  would  be  a  serious  and  costly  mistake 
which  the  administration  would  long  regret. 

[Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 

Mar.  22,  1965] 
Government  Action  on  Fuel  Oil  Curb  Could 

Spark  Major  Mine  Developments 
(Guest  editorial  by  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  presi- 
dent. National  Coal  Association) 

The  hand  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  ex- 
tended toward  Appalachia  and  the  coal  In- 
dustry, which  is  the  Appalachian  region's 
economic  mainstay.  We  should  know  in  a 
few  days  whether  this  is  a  helping  hand — or 
a  fist  which  will  deliver  still  another  damag- 
ing blow  to  a  region  and  an  Industry  al- 
ready badly  hurt  by  Government  action. 

If  the  Government  wants  to  help  coal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  continue  man- 
datory controls  on  the  importation  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  For  this  help  to  be  effective,  he 
should  also  give  assurance  that  Import 
quotas  will  stay  at  the  present  level  for  sev- 
eral years,  instead  of  continuing  their  an- 
nual 9-percent  increase. 


As  George  Love,  chairman  of  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.,  told  the  Secretary  March  11, 
Appalachian  coal  has  a  chance  for  a  65 -mil- 
lion-ton annual  market  Increase  In  east 
coast  utilities  by  1980.  This  would  mean 
a  capital  investment  of  $650  to  $780  million 
in  new  mines,  $700  million  in  transportation 
equipment  and  facilities,  and  thousands  of 
jobs  for  miners  and  railroad  workers.  But 
this  will  not  happen  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
prospect  that  residual  oil  import  quotas  may 
be  Increased  at  any  time  to  eliminate  coal 
from  this '  market.  Utilities  will  not  sign 
long-term  coal  contracts,  and  lacking  and  as- 
sured market,  coal  companies  and  railroads 
cannot  make  the  huge  investments  necessary 
for  new  mines  and  facilities. 

Both  West  Virginia  Senators  ably  testified 
for  continuing  controls  over  residual  oil  Im- 
ports. Senator  Jennings  Randolph  said  the 
welfare  of  domestic  fuels  industry,  the  peo- 
ple dependent  upon  them,  and  the  security 
of  the  Nation,  require  "a  meaningful,  pre- 
dictable program"  of  Import  controls.  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd  pointed  out  that  a  "de- 
pendable and  healthy  future"  for  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  necessary  to  Improve  the  economy 
of  Appalachia,  and  one  way  to  assure  this 
is  to  continue  Import  controls  on  residual 
oU. 

The  hand  of  Government  has  dealt  the 
coal  Industry  other  damaging  blows.  At  a 
cost  of  some  $2  bUlion.  it  has  developed 
atomic  power  to  competitive  stature  In  coal's 
prime  market — power  generation.  Nor  is  the 
Government  yet  content — the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  wants  another  $181  million  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  develop  still  more  full- 
scale  power  reactors  to  take  customers  away 
from  coal. 

This  proposal  is  particularly  hard  to  Jus- 
tify because  present  types  of  atomic  power- 
plants — and  even  the  so-called  advanced 
types  which  the  AEC  now  proposes  to  sub- 
sidize— burn  up  our  Nation's  limited  supplies 
of  low-cost  atomic  fuel.  And  these  supplies 
are  indeed  so  limited  that  the  Director  of 
AEC '8  Division  of  Raw  Materials  has  esti- 
mated the  cvunulative  demands  for  uranium 
oxide  wUl  exhaust  U.S.  reserves  between  1977 
and  1980. 

In  contrast,  America  has  enough  coal  for 
centuries.  West  Virginia  alone  could  supply 
all  the  Nation's  coal  requirements  at  the 
1964  production  rate  for  more  than  100  years. 
Some  time  in  March,  West  Virginia  produced 
her  seven  billionth  ton  of  coal — but  she  has 
more  than  50  bUllon  tons  of  recoverable  coal 
still  burled  under  her  hills. 

True,  our  coal  reserves,  though  enormous, 
are  finite.  Some  time  in  the  far  futxire  they 
will  be  exhausted,  and  then  America  will 
need  her  reserves  of  low-cost  atomic  fuel. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  AEC  hopes  to  develop 
so-called  high-grain  breeder  reactors,  which 
will  make  available  more  energy  from  atomic 
fuel  than  they  consume.  It  should  try  to 
do  so — in  a  deliberate,  orderly  manner. 
There  Is  no  n6ed  for  a  crash  program.  There 
is  no  need  to  squander  taxpayers'  funds,  and 
our  essential  supplies  of  atomic  fuel,  on  In- 
efficient reactors. 

Appalachia  produces  all  the  coal  this  coun- 
try exports — almost  48  million  tons  In  1964. 
As  David  L.  Francis,  chairman  of  Princess 
Coals,  Inc..  of  Huntington,  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  letter  to  President  Johnson,  these 
foreign  sales  make  a  $500  million  per  year 
reduction  in  America's  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  We  hope  the  Government  will  re- 
double its  efforts  to  remove  the  barriers 
which  foreign  governments  erect  against  our 
coal,  for  coal  exports  yield  double  benefits  by 
helping  the  hard-hit  Appalachian  area  and 
simultaneously  bolstering  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic position. 

The  Government's  program  to  aid  Appa- 
lachia carries  a  price  tag  of  $1.1  billion.  But 
this  elaborate  program  may  be  less  helpful 
In  the  long  run  than  some  simple  Govern- 


ment decisions  which  wcmld  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment nothing. 

In  fact.  Congress  could  save  the  taxpayers 
several  million  dollars  by  putting  a  check- 
rein  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
ambitions  and  getting  AEC  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  creating  unnecessary  competition  for 
coal. 

Extending  and  stabilizing  residual  oil  im- 
port controls  would  cost  the  taxpayers  noth- 
ing but,  as  Mr.  Love  pointed  out,  it  could 
bring  an  Investment  of  $1.5  bilUon  In  private 
funds  to  Appalachia  and  create  thoiisands 
of  steady,  high-pa3nng  jobs,  and  all  it  takes 
is  the  right  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  coal  Industry  and  the  Appalachian 
area  are  watching  and  waiting. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  OUR  MER- 
CHANT MARINE— SPEECH  BY  SEN- 
ATOR MAGNUSON 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleaiaie,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  was  honored  yesterday, 
Wednesday,  March  24,  by  the  Washing- 
ton chapter  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Washington. 

In  turn.  Senator  Magnuson  honored 
the  occasion  by  an  important  address  on 
the  significance  of  our  merchant  marine. 

The  authority,  interest,  and  enthusi- 
asm that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  in  this  area  of 
our  national  concern  is  so  well  known 
that  an  expression  of  his  thoughts  was 
enough  to  summon  a  great  audience 
patriotically  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
and  support  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

I  feel  that  even  a  wider '  audience 
should  have  access  to  Senator  Magnu- 
son's  remarks  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  as  an  important 
document  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson 

Before  Propeller  Clttb,  Washington,  D.C, 

Chapter,  Washington,  D.C. 

Distinguished  guests  and  members  of  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  Propeller  Club, 
it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  American  merchant  marine,  and  a 
particular  pleastu-e  to  be  introduced  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  John  O. 
Pastors,  and  invited  by  your  president.  Earl 
Clark. 

For  me  this  week  has  had  a  special  marl- 
time  significance.  Not  only  have  I  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  distinguished  maritime 
group,  but  this  week  I  completed  arrange- 
ments for  awarding  a  contract  to  compile 
and  codify  the  U.S.  maritime  laws.  On 
Monday,  I  signed  the  contract  with  Pike  & 
Fischer,  Inc.,  a  Washington  firm  highly  re- 
spected in  the  maritime  field.  I  need  not 
stress  with  this  audience  the  need  for  and 
significance  of  this  action.  For  a  number 
of  years,  the  Propeller  Club  and  other  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  interested  In  ova 
merchant  marine  have  attempted  to  have 
this  effort  undertaken.    Now  it  is  underway. 

'The  contract  will  call  for  the  preparation 
of  a  draft  compilation  and  formal  revision 
of  the  several  Shipping  and  Merchant  Marine 
Acts,  principally  those  of  1916.  1920,  1928. 
1933,  1936,  and  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946. 
Both  the  contract  and  the  Informal  discus- 
sion that  have  been  held  with  the  contractor 
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have  made  It  absolutely  clear  that  no  sub- 
stantive changes  are  to  be  made  In  the  pro- 
posed draft.  Some  changes  will,  of  coiu^e, 
be  required  because  none  of  the  basic  Mer- 
chant Marine  Acts  have  been  rewritten  since 
the  reorganlzational  plans  became  law.  But, 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  will  watch  this  with 
greatest  care  and  will  ask  others  to  help. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  ini- 
tial draft  is  to  be  completed  this  fall.  The 
program  then  calls  for  a  wide  distribution 
of  the  proposed  draft.  Copies  will  be  made 
available  and  full  comments  requested  from 
the  Maritime  Administration,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  other  Government 
agencies.  At  the  same  time,  private  groups 
will  be  asked  for  their  comments.  As  a  part 
of  the  review  program,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Conunittee  will  appoint  a  special  ad- 
visory group  on  the  compilation  of  maritime 
law  and  I  hope  to  appoint  to  this  advisory 
group  many  of  those  who  have  worked  with 
the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee  In  the  past 
on  other  maritime  law  revision  problems. 

If  all  comments  on  the  draft  are  promptly 
received,  it  may  be  possible  to  Introduce  a  bill 
in  the  next  session  bringing  together  the  UJS. 
merchant  marine  laws.  This  will  take  much 
work,  but  I  am  confident  of  your  continued 
support. 

My  hope  is  that  the  compilation  of  the 
merchant  marine  acts  will  be  timed  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  revision  of  the  customs  and 
coast  guard  laws.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  UB.  Coast  Guard  has  already  undertaken 
the  revision  of  its  laws  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  has  recently  assigned  additional 
staff  to  complete  their  work.  Mindful  of  this 
need  and  the  need  for  coordinated  effort,  I 
have  written  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Fowler,  and  suggested  close  cooper- 
ation. 

'if  the  work  progresses  at  the  antlcii>ate<l 
rate,  we  could  have  before  Congress  next  ses- 
sion a  new  proposed  maritime  code  with  three 
parts:  the  first  relating  to  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  the  second  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cus- 
toms, and  the  third  to  the  Coast  Guard.  If 
all  interests  are  fully  Informed  each  step  of 
the  way  and  if  care  is  taken  that  no  substan- 
tive changes  are  made,  I  believe  that  a  new 
code  can  be  passed  into  law  that  will  con- 
veniently bring  together  the  many  scattered 
statutes  that  pertain  to  the  area  of  our  mu- 
tual concern — the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

I  personally  am  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  progress  made  in  this  program.  And  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  another  devel- 
opment that  I  find  encouraging.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  yesirs  is  moving  aggressively 
toward  substantially  improving  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  As  you  know,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  register  a 
rather  susbtantial  deflcit  dvu-ing  the  i>ast  7 
years.  Last  year,  we  had  a  deficit  of  $3  bil- 
lion. I  think  that  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Connor  sho\ild  be  congratulated 
for  concentrating  on  this  problem  and  for 
pursuing  the  voluntary  program  recently  out- 
lined. In  stating  what  could  be  done.  Secre- 
tary Comnor  strongly  encouraged  business  to 
expand  exports  and  to  increase  the  use  of 
American-flag  vessels  and  airlines. 

I  would  like  first  to  make  a  few  comments 
regarding  the  program  of  expanding  U.S. 
exports.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  a  partlcvilar  interest.  Last  year, 
U.S.  exports  exceeded  $25  billion  and  we  re- 
corded a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $6.5 
billion.  Despite  this,  the  $3  billion  deflcit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  persisted  so  substan- 
tial Improvements  are  still  to  be  made. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce held  hearings  for  several  days  on  a 
bill  I  proposed  entitled  the  "Export  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1965."  I  will  not  comment  on 
this  legislation  at  great  length,  but,  it  has 
become  quite  clear  from  the  record  made 
even  In  the  first  few  days  of  hearings  on  this 


bill  that  much  can  be  done  to  encourage  our 
exports  and  the  development  of  new  foreign 
markets.  We  have  not  pursued  our  commer- 
cial interests  as  aggressively  as  we  might. 

During  hearings  on  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee will  review  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
program  of  commercial  attaches  and  of  com- 
mercial-type trade  fairs,  and  the  need  for  a 
trade  development  corps.  But,  of  all  the 
inadequacies  of  ovu*  present  export  promotion 
program  none,  in  my  opinion,  appears  more 
formidable  than  the  inadequacy  in  export 
financing.  We  all  realize  that  this  country 
has  an  abundance  of  capital  which  could 
be  channeled  into  financing  exports  at  a 
rate  of  interest  comparable  with  the  best 
terms  that  could  be  made  available  by  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  fact  Is  that  we 
are  not  doing  this.  The  Export- Import  Bank 
is  the  U.S.  primary  export  financing  facility. 
The  Bank  has  followed  a  policy  of  extreme 
caution.  In  some  instances,  this  may  be 
Justified,  but  it  has  had  a  serious  impact 
on  many  of  our  national  economic  and  com- 
mercial Interests.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  es- 
sential that  the  United  States  provide  some 
means  of  extending  export  credit  in  those 
countries  that  are  somewhere  between  the 
point  of  requiring  constant  economic  aid 
and  the  point  of  full  economic  maturity. 
The  U.S.  AID  program,  of  course,  has  been 
and  is  directed  toward  bringing  developing 
countries  out  of  their  condition  of  economic 
stagnation  Into  a  period  In  which  ordinary 
commercial  transactions  become  feasible. 
We  have,  as  you  know,  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  this  effort  and  we  are  today  finding 
that  many  of  the  nations  which  we  have 
helped  are  having  to  turn  to  Eiixope  for  com- 
mercial type  loans  shortly  after  our  AID  pro- 
gram is  phased  out.  Certainly  the  hope  was 
that  the  AID  program  would  benefit  the 
American  economy  In  the  long  run  by  per- 
mitting American  interests  to  gain  the  Ini- 
tial economic  advantage  in  the  developing 
countries.  We  believe  that  AID  should  lead 
to  trade,  but  not  having  an  export  financ- 
ing program  competitive  with  Europe,  we 
are  today  forcing  many  conunerclal  Inter- 
ests In  nations  which  have  received  aid  to 
look  to  Europe  and,  in  some  Instances,  to  the 
Communist  bloc  for  softer  commercial  loans 
for  needed  imports.  The  importance  of 
these  developing  foreign  markets  miist  be 
realized,  and  the  new  emphasis  on  export 
promotion  as  a  means  of  Improving  ovu-  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  timely.  With  a  more 
flexible  form  of  export  financing,  the  United 
States  can  find  new  markets  and  a  substan- 
tial improvement  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments can  be  expected. 

The  other  phase  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment  relates  to  encouraging  the  use  of 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
significance  of  this  policy  Is  understood,  and 
understood  clearly,  for  It  is  a  new  policy.  In 
the  past,  the  United  States  has  only  sug- 
gested In  quiet  ways  that  It  might  be  helpful 
to  use  U.S.-fiag  carriers,  but  never  has  It 
been  an  official  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
actively  and  aggressively  encourage  this. 
The  Immediate  question  is  how  this  policy 
can  best  be  Implemented. 

Before  offering  some  suggestions  on  how 
to  Implement  this  policy,  I  would  like  to  place 
the  problem  In  some  perspxectlve.  The  United 
States  In  1964  had  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  $3  billion  and  spent  $1  billion  for 
the  services  of  foreign-flag  vessels.  During 
the  same  period,  the  United  States  was  cred- 
ited with  $700  million  In  ocean  freight  trans- 
portation. American-flag  vessels  carried  only 
9  percent  of  the  U.S.  oceanbome  foreign  trade 
last  year.  In  comparison,  the  United  King- 
dom carried  52  i>ercent.  Prance  carried  59  per- 
cent, and  Japan  carried  46  percent.  The 
relatively  low  percentage  carried  by  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  Is  related  directly  to  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  present  fleet,  particularly 
the  bulk  carrier  fleet,  and  the  iinderutlllza- 


tion  of  Important  segments  of  the  active  fleet. 
I  am  advised  that  last  year  the  United  States 
subsidized  lines  operated  on  average  In  ocean 
shipments  outbound  from  the  United  States 
with  85  percent  capacity  utilized  to  Europe, 
75  percent  utilization  to  South  America,  and 
90  percent  to  the  Far  East.  On  Inbound 
trades,  the  figiires  reflect  a  55  percent  capac- 
ity utilization  on  average  from  Europe,  50 
percent  from  South  America,  and  60  percent 
from  the  Far  East.  Of  course,  Individual 
companies  in  many  instances  varied  widely 
from  the  average.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  clear 
that  a  substantial  improvement  in  utiliza- 
tion could  be  made  on  liner  trade  routes, 
notably  inbound.  This  is  significant  because 
the  U.S.  importer  often  is  in  a  position  to 
make  decisions  on  routing  and  liner  cargo 
moves  on  conference  rates.  Therefore,  the 
Anxerlcan  Importer  would  be  relatively  sure 
of  space  available  by  specifying  American- 
flag  carrier  and  would  pay  the  same  freight 
rate  charged  by  foreign-flag  liner  operators. 
The  potential  appears  promising. 

I,  therefore,  hope  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
Connor  will  seriously  consider  calling  In 
the  near  future  a  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment's recently  appointed  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments  Advisory  Committee  to  consider  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  program.  I  am  sure 
that  If  such  a  meeting  were  held,  practical 
means  could  be  developed  vidth  maritime  In- 
dustry and  labor  cooperation  to  Implement 
effectively  this  constructive  effort. 

I  would  offer  another  suggestion.  In  ask- 
ing for  business  cooperation  certain  Infor- 
mation and  reports  were  requested  from  over 
600  businesses  prominent  In  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade.  I  certainly  hope  that  as  a  part  of  the 
reporting  program  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  obtain  Information  as  to  what  Is  being 
done  or  could  be  done  by  Government  or  the 
maritime  Industry  Itself  to  Increase  the  use 
of  U.S.-flag  vessels.  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  significant  for  our  busi- 
ness conununity,  for  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  and  for  the  improvement  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  It  deserves  our  full 
support  and  certainly  has  mine. 

As  this  use  increases,  I  am  sure  that  more 
of  our  shippers  will  find  that  It  costs  no  more 
to  use  American-flag  ships.  In  return,  they 
will  find  a  far  more  elHclent  operation. 

One  of  America's  largest  shippers,  and 
certainly  Its  most  important.  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  could  follow  this  ad- 
vice to  great  advantage. 

I've  always  thought  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  not  given  the  support  to  our 
merchant  marine  that  it  deserved.  This  in- 
cludes testimony  presented  to  Congress.  It 
includes  the  assignment  of  cargo. 

Actually,  our  merchant  marine  should  fig- 
ure as  importantly  in  Defense  Department 
planning  as  any  other  phase  of  logistics  be- 
cause In  times  of  emergency  our  merchant 
marine  is  one  of  the  first  segments  of  pri- 
vate Industry  to  receive  the  call  and,  for- 
tunately until  now,  to  heed  it. 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  recognized 
this  fact  when  he  recently  said : 

"We  are  presently  involved  in  a  total  'wet 
war'  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

He  added: 

"There  is  Intense  competition  In  the  fields 
of  merchant  shipping,  oceanography,  and  the 
fishing  industries,  as  well  as  between  navies." 

Admiral  McCain  warned : 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  challehge  to  our  sea- 
power  supremacy  is  the  Soviet  merchant  ma- 
rine." 

He  noted  that  the  United  States  has  900 
flagships  in  the  merchant  marine  while  the 
Russians  have  1,200.  And  they  hope  to  dou- 
ble this  by  1970. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  others  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  Admiral  Mc- 
Cain, who  are  basically  conscious  of  this 
role  which  only  our  merchant  marine  can 
flU. 
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But  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  In 
hammering  this  message  home  to  all  offi- 
cials m  the  Defense  Department,  Just  as  we 
must  take  this  message  home  to  all  Amerl- 

"^^I^can  assure  all  those  who  work  to  Im- 
nrove  our  defense  posture  that  we  are  facing 
a  real  serious  problem  unless  we  meet  these 
merchant  marine  needs  In  the  near  future. 


WHAT  IS  BEHIND  THE  VA 
CLOSINGS? 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
Issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine 
contains  a  penetrating  and  thorough 
analysis  of  what  is  behind  the  effort  to 
close  out  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  and  to  consolidate  others. 
The  article  is  written  by  American 
Legion  National  Commander  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  because  I  think  it  reveals  in- 
formation which  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate—the entire  Congress  for  that  mat- 
ter—should have  before  the  final  decision 
is  reached  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
needed  and  vital  facilities  are  terminated 
or  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  this  present  effort  to  close 
VA  facilities  represents  not  only  a  com- 
plete disservice  to  the  American  veterans 
but  to  the  general  taxpaying  public  as 
well  for  the  claimed  economies  of  such 
closures  simply  are  nonexistent. 

That  and  other  important  points  are 
made  abundantly  clear  in  Commander 
Johnson's  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Behind  the  VA  Closings? 
(By  National  Commander  Donald  E. 
Johnson) 
At  this  writing  the   assault  on  adequate 
veterans'    medical    and    counseling    services 
launched  by   the   Veterans'   Administration 
directive  of  January  13  has  been  slowed.   The 
Congress  has  barred  until  May  1  any  steps 
to  close  the  11  hospitals,  4  domiciliary  homes, 
and  16  regional  offices. 

This  does  not  mean  we  have  won  the  bat- 
tle.   It  means  we  have  time  to  fight  it. 

The  crucial  test  comes  now.  Advocates 
of  the  cutback  are  betting  that  the  initial 
congressional  and  public  resistance  will  sub- 
side, clearing  the  way  for  the  closings.  We 
must  sustain  in  coming  weeks  the  barrage 
of  protests,  backed  by  facts  and  logic,  which 
has  been  leveled  at  Washington.  If  you  have 
already  written  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senators,  write  again.  Write  to  President 
Johnson  at  the  White  House.  Ask  him  if  it 
Is  a  purpose  of  the  Great  Society  to  impose 
additional  hardship  and  heartache  upon  sick 
and  helpless  veterans. 

Developments  since  the  cutback  announce- 
ment, reported  in  further  detail  on  page  31 
of  this  magazine,  have  served  to  confirm  oior 
first  grim  estimate  of  the  situation. 

The  real  target  of  the  January  13  order  is 
not  the  facilities  marked  for  closing.  It  Is 
the  special  status  and  recognition  historically 
accorded  America's  veterans — the  bottom 
stone  of  the  entire  veterans'  benefit  program. 
The  current  attack,  masterminded  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  designed  to  carry 
out  by  executive  department  edict  those 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  and  Bradley 
Commissions  which  the  Congress  rejected. 
Their  aim:  to  remove  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  the  Federal  agency  serving  vet- 
erans and  to  parcel  out  Its  responsibilities 


to   other   agencies   under   a   social   welfare 
scheme. 

If  this  slash  in  service  goes  through,  others 
will  follow.  VA  services  wlU  be  diminished 
for  veterans  and  oi>ened  to  Increasing  num- 
bers of  nonveterans. 

The  VA  at  first  claimed  that  the  closings 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  and  that  the 
facilities  were  selected  because  they  were  ob- 
solete, hard  to  staff,  or  had  low  patient  de- 
mand. Both  claims  turned  out  to  be  total 
misrepresentations. 

In  meetings  with  American  Legion  rep- 
resentatives and  In  testimony  before  Con- 
gress, Administration  spokesmen  admitted 
that  the  alleged  economies  could  not  be 
documented.  They  acknowledged  that  the 
cutback,  Involving  wholesale  transfers  of  pa- 
tients and  personnel  and  equipment,  would 
raise — not  lower — operating  costs.  They 
conceded  that  any  saving  from  a  reduction 
of  VA  services  would  be  offset  by  the  cost 
of  adding  equivalent  services  in  other  agen- 
cies, i.    JO 

Why  was  the  economy  argiunent  tried? 
Apparently,  strategists  hoped  it  would  add 
another  star  to  the  administration's  thrift 
crown  and  would  give  Members  of  Congress 
a  politically  potent  answer  for  any  criticism 
back  home.  Fortunately,  the  people  and  the 
Congress  weren't  fooled. 

The  VA's  stated  reasons  for  selecting  the 
facilities  proved  to  be  equally  indefensible. 
In  January  the  271-bed  hospital  at  McKln- 
ney,  Tex.,  had  279  patients  and  74  veterans 
on  the  waiting  list.  Congressman  Ray  Rob- 
erts of  Texas  stated,  without  contradiction, 
that  the  hospital  "has  at  least  7  to  10  more 
years  of  life  without  any  major  repairs." 

Confronted  virith  facts  refuting  their  case 
against  one  facility  after  another,  VA  offi- 
cials explained  that  errors  had  been  made. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  18  at- 
tributed this  to  VA's  "anxiety  to  forestall 
criticism."  The  record  indicates  that  the 
agency,  under  a  Budget  Bureau  ultlmatxim, 
was  trying  to  justify  actions  that  couldn't 
be  Justified  on  their  merits. 

With  the  original  case  for  the  cutback  dis- 
credited, the  Administration  is  taking  a  new 
tack.  The  closings  should  be  effected,  we 
are  now  told,  because  they  will  result  in  im- 
proved service  to  veterans.  Somebody  close 
to  the  White  House  must  be  convinced  that 
the  American  people  will  believe  anything. 
In  late  Janviary,  while  a  freeze  on  new  pa- 
tient admissions  to  the  11  hospitals  was  in 
force,  a  veteran  residing  15  minutes  away 
from  upstate  New  York's  Castle  Point  Hos- 
pital was  stricken  by  meningitis.  Turned 
away  at  Castle  Point,  he  had  to  be  ambu- 
lanced  2 '/a  hours  through  ice  and  snow  to 
the  hospital  at  Albany.  Is  this  the  "Im- 
proved service"  they  promise? 

Phillip  S.  Hughes,  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  told  the  Hoxise  Veterans- 
Affairs  Committee  that  the- cutback  would 
be  "disruptive  to  those  affected."  Mr. 
Hughes  speaks  from  the  computer-Insulated 
shelter  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  where  dollar 
signs  and  digits  take  precedence  over  human 
needs  and  the  Government's  good  faith. 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mex- 
ico spoke  for  a  larger  group  of  Americans 
when  he  observed:  "In  dealing  with  the  sick 
or  disabled  veterans  we  are  not  dealing  with 
commodities;  we  are  dealing  with  human 
beings.  They  cannot  be  treated  as  mere 
numbers  on  a  punch  card." 

Will  shutting  down  16  regional  offices  im- 
prove VA  services?  On  the  contrary,  it  can 
only  mean  second-class  service  for  all  vet- 
erans living  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

Closing  the  offices  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  would  compel  vet- 
erans in  those  States  to  go  to  Boston  for 
counseling  or  claims  help.  With  rail  and 
bus  service  virtually  nonexistent,  they  would 
have  to  make  the  trip  by  car  and  then  wait 


now  quickly  available  at  regional  offices  In 
their  respective  States,  might  well  cost  them 
3  or  4  days  with  attendant  expenses.  How 
many  veterans  or  their  widows  or  dependenU 
with  claims  can  afford  that  Mnd  of  Invest- 
ment? Most  of  them  are  In  need,  and  many 
of  them  are  too  sick  or  disabled  for  such 
trlp>s. 

The  VA  says  hospitals  to  be  built  later  will 
make  up  for  the  beds  lost  In  the  cutback. 
But  what  about  the  veterans  who  will  need 
hospitalization  In  the  meantime?  And  what 
assurance  do  we  have  that  the  VA  can  keep 
Its  word? 

The  fact  Is  that  while  the  VA  proposes,  the 
Budget  Bureau  disposes.  Twenty  months 
ago  the  VA  inaugvu-ated  a  nursing  bed  pro- 
gram which  it  said  would  provide  4,000  beds 
for  veterans.  Today,  the  program  has  46 
beds.  The  Budget  Bvu-eau  sat  on  the  funds 
needed  to  activate  it. 

The  January  13  order.  It  Is  clear  now,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  economy  of  efficiency  or 
Improved  service  to  veterans.  It  appears. 
rather,  to  be  one  step  In  a  long-range  ad- 
ministration plan  to  merge  and  subordinate 
the  VA  system  In  an  all-purpose  Federal 
health  and  welfare  colossus. 

President  Johnson  in  his  1965  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  said,  "As  we  continue  to 
Improve  our  social  security  and  health  pro- 
tection programs,  we  should  place  greater 
reliance  on  these  programs  for  meeting  vet- 
erans' needs  not  connected  with  their  mili- 
tary service."  A  Budget  Bvu-eau  official  testi- 
fied that  there  wlU  be  "Interrelation"  be- 
tween VA  care  and  medicare,  and  that  medi- 
care "will  certainly  decrease  the  demands 
upon  VA  facilities."  Under  a  "cross-servic- 
ing" procedure  hatched  in  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, VA  hospitals  shortly  will  accept  seamen 
and  other  Merchant  Marine  beneficiaries 
formerly  treated  In  Public  Health  Service 
facilities. 

The  intent  Is  plain.  It  contemplates  the 
day  when  there  wlU  no  longer  be  a  single 
Federal  agency  charged  with  looking  after 
legaUy  certified  veterans'  needs:  when  non- 
service -connected  veterans  will  be  identified 
only  as  nixmbers  on  national  welfare  rolls; 
when  admissions  to  veterans'  hospitals  wUl 
be  processed  without  regard  to  wartime  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  is  the  xUtlmate  dimension  of  the  chal- 
lenge we  face.  We  must  fi^t  it  one  battle 
at  a  time,  and  the  present  battle  is  over  the 
pending  VA  cutback.  Join  it.  Help  win  It 
by  mailing  your  protests  and  appeals  to  the 
White   House  and   the  Congress. 


theh-  turn  in  an  office  coping  wltife  greatly 
expanded    workload.     Obtaining  Wie    help. 


WHAT  IS  A  FARMER? 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  works  in  wind  and 
weather  producing  an  abundance  that 
makes  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  best 
fed  in  history,  and  he  does  it  in  relative 
silence  in  a  time  of  noisy  sound  from  the 
commercial  world  about  other  problems 
in  other  segments  of  the  econMny. 

We  often  hear  about  the  productive 
genius  of  our  farmers.  All  too  seldom, 
however,  do  we  hear  from  the  farmer  s 
wife,  the  indispensable  partner  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  * 

Mrs  Doris  T.  West,  of  Thomas  &  West 
Farms,  Meadvllle,  Mo.,  has  written  a 
tribute,  in  one  of  the  best  word  pictures 
I  have  read,  of  the  many  roles  a  farmer 
must  fill.  Mrs.  West  helps  her  husband 
operate  a  900-acre  beef -hog  farm  In  Linn 
County,  Mo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  aru- 
cle  entitled  "What  Is  a  Farmer?"  as 
published  in  the  Farm  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 1962.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  a  Farmer? 
(By  Doris  T.  West) 

Farmers  are  found  In  fields — plowing  up, 
seeding  down,  rotating  from,  planting  to. 
fertilizing  with,  spraying  for,  and  harvesting 
If.  Wives  help  them,  little  boys  follow  them, 
the  Agriculture  Department  confuses  them, 
city  relatives  visit  them,  salesmen  detain 
them,  meals  wait  for  them,  weather  can  delay 
them,  but  It  takes  Heaven  to  stop  them. 

When  your  car  stalls  along  the  way,  a  farm- 
er is  a  considerate,  courteous,  inexpensive 
road  service.  When  a  farmer's  wife  suggests 
he  buy  a  new  suit,  he  can  quote  from  memory 
every  expense  Involved  in  operating  the  farm 
last  year  plus  the  added  expenses  he  is  cer- 
tain will  crop  up  this  year.  Or  else  he  as- 
simies  the  role  of  the  indignant  shopper, 
impressing  up>on  everyone  within  earshot  the 
pounds  of  pork  he  must  produce  in  order  to 
pay  for  a  suit  at  today's  prices. 

A  farmer  Is  a  paradox — he  is  an  overalled 
executive  with  his  home  his  office;  a  scientist 
iising  fertilizer  attachments:  a  purchasing 
agent  In  an  old  straw  hat:  a  personnel  direc- 
tor with  grease  under  his  fljigernalls:  a  dieti- 
tian with  a  passion  for  alfalfa,  aminos  and 
antibiotics:*^  production  expert  faced  with 
a  surplus,  and  a  manager  battling  a  price- 
cost  squeeze.  He  manages  more  capital  than 
most  of  the  businessmen  in  town. 

He  likes  sunshine,  good  food.  State  fairs, 
dinner  at  noon,  auctions,  his  neighbors,  Sat- 
urday nights  In  town,  his  shirt  collar  unbut- 
toned and«  above  all,  a  good  soaking  rain  in 
August. 

He  is  not  much  for  droughts,  ditches, 
throughways.  experts,  weeds,  the  8-hour  day, 
helping  with  housework,  or  grasshoppers. 

Nobody  else  Is  so  far  from  the  telephone 
or  so  close  to  God.  Nobody  else  gets  so  much 
satisfaction  out  of  modern  plumbing,  good 
weather  and  homemade  ice  cream.  Nobody 
else  has  in  his  pockets  at  one  time  a  three- 
bladed  knife,  checkbook,  a  billfold,  a  pair 
of  pliers  and  a  combination  memo  book  and 
general  farm  guide. 

Nobody  else  can  remove  these  things  from 
his  pockets  and,  on  washday,  have  over- 
looked: five  "steeples,"  one  cotter  key.  a 
rusty  spike.  3  grains  of  corn,  the  stub  end  of 
a  lead  pencil,  a  square  tap.  a  $4.98  pocket 
watch,  and  a  cupful  of  chaff  in  each  trouser 
cuff. 

A  farmer  is  both  faith  and  fatalist — he 
must  have  faith  to  continually  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  his  capacities  amid  an  ever-present 
possibility  that  an  act  of  God  (a  late  spring, 
an  early  frost,  tornado,  flood,  drought)  can 
bring  his  business  to  a  standstill.  You  can 
reduce  his  acreage  but  you  can't  restrain  his 
ambition. 

Might  as  well  put  up  with  him — he  is  your 
friend,  your  competitor,  your  customer,  your 
source  of  food,  fiber,  and  self-reliant  young 
citizens  to  help  replenish  your  cities.  He 
is  your  coiintryman — a  denlm-dressed,  busl- 
nesswlse.  fast-growing  statesman  of  statiu-e. 
And  when  he  comes  In  at  noon  having  spent 
•  the  energy  of  his  hopes  and  dreams,  he  can  be 
recharged  anew  with  the  magic  words:  "The 
market's  up." 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SENATE 
URGES  VOTING  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  right 
to  vote  is  a  fundamental  right  guar- 
anteed every  American  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  right  which  the  15th  amend- 
ment, adopted  95  years  ago,  very  clearly 
states  "shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged" 
because  of  "race,  color,  or  previous  con- 


dition of  servitude."  But  it  is  a  right 
which  is  still  denied  many  Americans 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  That 
is  why  a  group  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
have  been  working  since  February  on 
new  voter  registration  legislation,  and 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  <Wpuld  in- 
sure the  right  of  every  American  to  vote. 

But  the  grim  drama  which  has  been 
unfolding  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  recent 
weeks  has  brought  tragic  new  emphasis 
to  this  failure  to  comply  with  a  funda- 
mental law  of  our  land.  The  death  of 
26-year-old  Jimmie  Lee  Jackson,  by 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  State 
police,  aroused  decent  citizens  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

The  murder  in  Selma  of  a  respected 
clergyman,  and  the  vivid  picture  of  a 
racist  sheriff's  armed  possemen  beating 
and  flogging  Americans  whose  only  crime 
was  a  desire  to  vote,  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  on  the  fact  that 
many  of  their  feUow  citizens  in  Ala- 
bama and  elsewhere  are  still  barred  from 
voting  because  of  their  color. 

The  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  has 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  legislation.  I  ask  i 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
body  of  the  Record  this  timely  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  success  of  any  democracy  depends 
upon  the  right  of  the  citizenry  to  express 
itself  at  the  polls.  Whenever  this  right  Is 
denied  to  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens, 
democracy  itself  is  in  jeopardy. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
there  are  many  places  in  our  covmtry  where 
citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  their  race  or  color.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  making  it  almost  Impossible  for 
such  people  to  register  to  vote. 

The  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  In 
Selma,  Ala.,  have  reminded  us  of  this  blot  on 
our  form  of  government. 

Because  the  registration  officials  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  continued  this  form  of  denial,  peaceful 
demonstrations  of  protest  have  been  con- 
ducted. The  police  and  others  have  re- 
sponded to  the  demonstrations  with  violence. 
Many  demonstrators  have  been  injured,  some 
seriously. 

Many  members  of  the  clergy,  of  all  faittis, 
throughout  the  land,  went  to  Selma  to  Join 
the  demonstrators  and  add  the  weight  of 
their  religious  and  moral  convictions  to  the 
Issue.  One  of  the  clergy  who  went  to  Selma 
was  the  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb,  a  38-year- 
old  Unltarlan-Unlversallst  from  Boston,  Mass. 
While  In  Selma,  Reverend  Reeb  was  attacked 
and  badly  beaten.  As  a  result  of  this  beat- 
ing. Reverend  Reeb  died.  He  left  behind  a 
wife  and  four  children. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  is  about  to  address  a  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss proposals  he  is  about  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  insuring  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  for  all  citizens  of  our  country:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  expresses  its 
profound  sadness  on  the  untimely  death  of 
the  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb  and  extends  to 
his  family  its  condolences;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  adopt  into  law  the 
proposals  insuring  citizens  of  the  right  to 
register  to  vote;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  two  Senators  and  to  each 


of  the  Representatives  from  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
Attest: 

Mark  Gruell,  Jr., 
Secretary.  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  LAUDS  ROLE  OP 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  our 
churches  and  people  of  all  faiths  have 
been  working,  and  working  hard,  for 
progress  in  civil  rights,  but,  as  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  active  role  of  my 
Episcopal  Church  over  the  years  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  when  State  police  and 
the  armed  possemen  of  a  segregatioiust 
sheriff  were  turned  loose  on  American 
citizens  peacefully  demonstrating  for 
the  right  to  vote,  more  than  110  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Episcopal  Church  went 
to  Alabama  and  joined  in  the  protest. 

Twelve  Episcopal  bishops  and  hun- 
dreds of  clei*gy  joined  in  the  now  historic 
march  on  Washington  in  1963. 

My  heart  swelled  with  pride  when  I 
recently  read  in  a  Washington  paper 
that  Washington's  Episcopal  suffragan 
bishop,  Paul  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  was  the  first 
to  answer  pleas  for  contributions  to 
finance  a  kitchen  for  voting  rights  dem- 
onstrators at  Washington's  Lafayette 
Square.  He  immediately  wrote  a  check 
for  $100  with  an  agreement  that  any  left- 
over funds  would  ,be  sent  to  families  of 
persons  injured  iriSelma.  Bishop  Moore, 
and  countless  members  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  were  in  the  forefront  of  that  dem- 
onstration of  sympathy  for  the  brutal- 
ized and  disenfranchised  Negro  voters 
of  Alabama. 

This  involvement  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  its  clergy  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  no  new  thing.  As  far  back 
as  1943  a  biracial  committee  was  formed. 
One  of  this  comhiittee's  guiding  prin- 
ciples was:  "Desegregation  must  be  the 
goal  for  all  church  institutions  and 
agencies." 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  59th 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1958,  the  Episcopal 
church  resolved  to  "work  together  to- 
ward the  establishment,  without  racial 
discrimination,  of  full  opportunities  in 
fields  such  as  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  public  accommodations." 

All  across  America,  in  pulpits,  in  pews, 
and  on  picket  lines,  leaders  and  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  been  and 
are  directly  involved  in  this  great  strug- 
gle for  human  liberty.  They  know  that, 
though  progress  has  been  made,  though 
the  Macedonian  cry  of  the  churches 
echoes  and  reechoes,  the  road  ahead  is 
still  a  long  one.  They  are  concerned,  in 
the  words  of  the  Right  Reverend  Robert 
L.  DeWitt.  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  constant  slowness  of  that  progress. 
And  they  feel  that  we  must,  as  Bishop 
DeWitt  has  so  eloquently  stated,  "do 
whatever  we  can  to  move,  whatever  we 
can  to  learn,  to  help  ourselves  to  change, 
to  help  men  and  institutions — including 
the  churches — to  wake  up  and  move." 


March  25,  1965 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
Mr.  LONG   of  Missouri.    Mr.  Presi 
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rtpnt   the  proposed  Federal  budget  for 
Sscai  1966  as  it  relates  to  the  agricul- 
Mt&l  conservation  program  and,  more 
SaSicularly.  to   the   Soil   Conservation 
Service    has  become  a  matter  of  deep 
MTicern  to  the  farmers  and  conserva- 
tionists of  Missouri.     The  budget  for 
fiscal    1966    recommends    a    20-percent 
cut  in  appropriations  for  soil  conserva- 
tion technical  assistance  and  a  40-per- 
cent  reduction    in    appropriations    for 
cost-sharing   aid.    To  replace   the  re- 
ductions in  funds  for  these  programs. 
there  is  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
a  public  enterprise  revolving  fund  to 
finance  the  cost  of  technical  services  pro- 
;ided  to  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  cooperating  farmers.    Insti- 
tution of  the  fund  would  require  cooper- 
ating districts  or  landowners  to  pay  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  a  user's 
charge  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
technical  assistance,  with  collections  of 
$20  million  estimated  for  1966. 

I  believe  that  these  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  our  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  the  institution  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund   to    take   their   place,   would 
seriously  impede  national  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate and  effect  conservation  of  our  vital 
soil  and  water  resources  and  would  un- 
dermine the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  this  goal  in  the  last  30  years 
The  effect  of  such  changes  in  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  program  would  be 
especially  unfortunate  in  Missouri  be- 
cause the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  the  development  of  soil  con- 
servation districts  has  been  slow  in  ac- 
ceptance   until    recent    years.    At    the 
present  time  we  have  65  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  established  in  Mis- 
souri out  of  a  total  of  114  counties  in  the 
State.    But  interest  has  broadened  in 
recent  years  and  we  have  been  progress- 
ing rapidly:    seven   districts   organized 
in  fiscal    1963.   six    districts   organized 
in    fiscal     1964.    and    four    in    fiscal 
1965.     This    progress    is    traceable    to 
the    devotion    and    efforts    of    many 
people    in    Missouri    who    realize    the 
value    of    the    soil    and    water    con- 
servation program  to  our  State.     But 
the  progress  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  full  participation  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  in  providing  aid 
and  technical  assistance  on  a  local  basis. 
In  Missouri,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  the  cause  of  develop- 
ment and  scientific  management  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources  depends  on  con- 
tinued and  expanded  Federal  participa- 
tion and  assistance.    Reductions  In  ap- 
propriations or  the  substitution  of  the 
so-called  revolving   fund   device  would 
cripple  the  program  in  Missouri.    I  have 
heard  from  very  nearly  all  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  in  Mis- 
souri and  their  letters  all  indicate  they 
share  the  view  and  the  alarm  I  have  ex- 
pressed.   I  would  like  one  letter,  which 
I  believe  illustrates  the  concern  felt  by 
the  people  of  my  State  particularly  well, 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  is  from  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 


the  Scotland  SoU  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  We  need  your  help. 
The  Federal  Budget  Bureau  has  proposed 
legislation  that,  if  enacted,  will  kUl  the  Scot- 
land  Soil  District  program. 

The  proposed  budget  for  assistance  to  sou 
districts  for  fiscal  year  1966  (July  1,  1965,  to 
June  30,  1966)  is  $104,103,000.  This  is  $130,- 
000  less  than  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  soil  district  cooperators  be  forced 
to  pay  $20  million  of  the  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

This  would  be  done  by  the  soU  districts 
charging  district  cooperators  for  services 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Money 
collected  by  the  soil  districts  from  coopera- 
tors would  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  there  would 
be  no  charge  for  services  on  watersheds,  farm 
planning,  soil  surveys,  flood  prevention, 
Greal  Plains  conservation  programs,  and  re- 
source conservation  and  development  proj- 
ects. This  would  mean  that  all  the  $20 
million  would  have  to  be  paid  by  cooperators 
using  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  lay- 
out and  installation  of  conservation  pracUces 
on  their  individual  farms. 

This  would  average  out  about  $7,000  to 
each  soil  district,  and  would  probably  mean 
$14  000  to  an  active  district  like  ours.  We 
feel  nice  the  soil  district  could  not  operate 
under  these  conditions  if  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  enacted. 

We  had  an  active  program  in  1964,  but  no 
one  was  knocking  our  door  down  demanding 
assistance  in  applying  conservation  prac- 
tices. It  still  takes  hard  selling  and  a  good 
educational  program  to  get  the  work  done. 
Landowners  do  not  fully  realize  the  value  of 
conservation  practices  until  they  are  applied 
to  the  land. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  value  ol 
soil  and  water  conservation  in  dollars.  What 
is  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land  that  will  pro- 
duce food  and  fiber  forever? 

The  Scotland  soil  district  Is  probably  the 
best  financed  district  in  Missouri.  If  you 
win  refer  to  our  financial  statement  for  1964, 
vou  can  see  that  ovir  donations  from  dis- 
trict cooperators  was  $475.50.  This,  plus 
some  other  district  Income,  was  about  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  the  district  educational 
program. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  99  percent  of  our 
district  cooperators  would  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  for  technical  service  for  lay- 
out of  conservation  practices. 

Scotland  County  has  good  land  and  good 
farmers.  We  would  say  It  was  about  the 
average  county  for  the  Corn  Belt.  Our  young 
farmers  are  World  War  II  veterans.  About 
10  percent  of  our  farmers  are  drawing  social 
security,  about  70  percent  are  over  50  years 
old  We  have  less  than  5  percent  of  our 
farmers  under  30  years  of  age.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  Scotland  County  farmers  have  net 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

Most  farmers  over  60  years  old  have  seml- 
retlred  or  retired  on  the  farm.  They  pro- 
duce very  little,  but  are  happy  where  they 
axe  As  these  people  die,  the  land  Is  normally 
absorbed  Into  larger  units  that  must  produce. 
A  lot  of  people  are  worried  about  having 
too  many  farmers.  We  axe  worried  about 
having  enough  farmers  In  the  future  Ab- 
sorbing small  units  Into  larger  ones  is  not 
the  complete  answer.  The  present  average 
farm  wage  In  Scotland  County  Is  $150  per 
month. 


In  Indian  language,  the  admlnlstraUon  has 
been  speaking  with  a  forked  tongue.  We've 
heard  talk  of  the  poverty  program,  beautify- 
ing the  countryside,  help  for  small  farmers, 
economic  stabUity,  the  Importance  of  con- 
servation work  m  Johnson  County,  Tex.,  self- 
help  programs,  local  leadership  and  self- 
government,  and  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  Its  people.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  legislation  that 
will  klU  the  soU  district  program,  which  has 
been  doing  all  of  these  things  the  last  80 
years. 

Yours  truly, 

Floyd  Dtjnn, 

Chairman. 
Batmont)     ArrsTiN, 

Vice  Chairman. 

E.  R.  Webber, 

Treasurer. 
Eugene  Newi^nd, 

Member. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missom-i.  Mr.  President, 
the  importance  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  the  people  of  Missouri  is  evi- 
denced by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  State  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Resolution  113.  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  113 

Whereas  the  hovise  of  representatives  of 
the  73d  general  assembly,  resolves  that  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  strongly  protest 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
proposed  cut  in  funds  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 

Budget;  and  ,   ^   .,     * 

Whereas  the  present  agricultural  budget 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  has  remained 
the  same  for  several  years  while  costs  have 
been  Increased;  and 

Whereas  good  progress  has  been  made  in 
Missouri  in  the  past  30  years,  but  much  work 
is  yet  to  be  done;  and 

Whereas  11  million  acres  of  cropland  is 
subject  to  erosion  and  4  million  acres  of  flat- 
land  have  a  drainage  problem;  and 

Whereas  Missouri  has  18  million  acres  of 
cropland  making  It  one  of  the  outstanding 
agricultural  States  In  the  covmtry;  and 

Whereas  soil  and  water  are  without  a 
doubt  the  most  Important  resources  In  Mis- 
souri affecting  both  family  farms,  rural  com- 
munities, and  vu-ban  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  funds  by  $20  mil- 
lion as  recommended  to  be  paid  by  land- 
owners for  technical  assistance  in  apply- 
ing practices  would  retard  and  delay  the 
progress  of  soU  and  water  conservation  which 
Is,  as  stated,  national  concern,  affecting  the 
welfare  of  all  citizens  of  our  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  be  encoiiraged 
to  restore  the  proposed  $20  million  cut  In 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  In  order  that  Mlssoxirl  may  continue 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  landowners 
in  Installing  planned  conservation  on  their 
lands:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  \irge  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  this  effective  program 
which  we  believe  is  essential  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  family  farm,  the  economic  sta- 
bUity of  the  rtiral  community,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  water  resources,  food  supply, 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  boUi  rural 
and  xirban  communities;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. President  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
faJrmember  of  the  Missouri  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CON- 
FERENCE BETWEEN  GENERALS 
LEE  AND  GRANT  AT  APPOMAT- 
TOX, VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  extend  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  general  public,  a 
most  j:ordial  invitation  to  attend  exer- 
cises, in  the  national  interest,  at  Appo- 
mattox, Va.,  April  9,  1965. 

On  that  date  we  shall  observe  the 
100th  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
important  dates  in  our  history. 

It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  met  at  the  conference 
table  in  Appomattox  and  negotiated 
peace  terms  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

I  know  of  no  event  of  more  importance 
to  the  Nation  since  our  Constitution 
was  adopted.  It  represented  the  imiting 
of  a  war-torn  nation,  the**  healing  of  a 
breach,  the  welding  together  of  a  great 
people,  the  rebirth  of  a  nation. 

There  will  be  conducted  at  the  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  National  Histori- 
cal Park  commemorative  services  honor- 
ing these  two  great  men.  Generals  Lee 
and  Grant,  as  well  as  the  peace  that 
was  achieved  that  day  100  years  ago. 

Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  III,  a  grandson 
of  General  Grant,  and  Robert  E.  Lee  IV, 
a  great  grandson  of  General  Lee,  will 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  dedicating  the 
restoration  of  the  old  courthouse  where 
the  Confederate  soldiers  were  mustered 
out  after  the  peace  terms  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Bruce  Catton,  the  author  of  "A 
Stillness  at  Appomattox,"  a  noted  scholar 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  as  well  as  a 
great  historian,  will  deliver  the  address. 

The  Marine  Band  from  Quantico  will 
provide  the  music.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  many  other  notables  will  be 
present. 

A  gi-eat  monument  stands  there  now 
as  an  emblem  of  peace  among  our  peo- 
ple, and  in  memory  of  those  fine  men 
who  fought  and  died  for  the  principles 
they  believed  in. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  Byelo- 
russian independence,  for  it  was  on 
March  25,  1918,  that  the  proud  freedom- 
loving  Byelorussian  people  proclaimed 
their  sovereignty  and  established  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  with 
its  capital  in  the  historic  city  of  Minsk. 

This  freedom,  alas,  was  enjoyed  but  a 
short  time  for  despite  all  of  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  her  people  the  young  Byel- 
orussian state  was  unable  to  preserve 
her  independence  against  the  onslaught 
of  Russian  Communist  forces  which 
overran  the  tiny  country  early  in  1921. 

Since  that  brutal  takeover  by  the  Com- 
munist Russians  some  10  million  Byel- 
orussians have  been  forced  to  live  under 
the  oppressive  Soviet  totalitarian  regime. 
As  those  of  us  in  the  free  world  know 
full   well,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 


cialist Republic,  which  was  created  in 
place  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic,  is  nothing  but  an  administra- 
tive arm  of  the  Moscow  government,  and 
does  not  representthe  will  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people. 

In  spite  of  their  being  forced  to  live 
under  the  burdensome  yoke  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism,  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  not  abandoned  their  goal  of  na- 
tional freedom  and  independence.  This 
is  why  March  25  is  being  celebrated  by 
Byelorussians  throughout  the  free  world 
as  a  symbol  of  their  national  aspirations. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  assure 
the  Byelorussians  of  our  continued  in- 
terest and  concern,  and  express  our  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  valiant  efforts  of 
these  people  will  be  rewarded,  and  that 
Byelorussia  will  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Byel- 
orussian Independence  Day — an  anni- 
versary of  great  importance  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Byelorussian  descent. 
They  are  a  loyal  group  who  have  been 
doing  everything  they  can  to  protest 
Soviet  oppression,  and  to  regain  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  Byelorus- 
sia. 

An  eloquent  plea  was  made  last  week 
by  the  distinguished  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  Vasili,  of  the  Byelorussian 
Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church,  when  he 
delivered  the  opening  prayer  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Because  the  flame  of  freedom  burns 
brightly  in  the  hearts  of  these  captive 
people,  in  spite  of  harsh  restrictions, 
deportations,  imprisormient,  and  other 
repressive  measures,  and  because  their 
hope  for  independence  is  still  strong,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  the  United 
States  keep  alive  this  hope  of  freedom. 
My  respect  for  the  self-determination  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  is  well  known, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
my  support  of  efforts  on  their  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
icans of  Byelorussian  descent,  held  on 
March  21,  1965,  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
in  New  York  City,  for  the  47th  armi- 
versary  of  the- independence  of  the  Byel- 
orussian Democratic  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Byelorussians  of  the  free  world  have 
been  closely  following  the  events  In  the 
country  of  their  origin.  By  virtue  of  their 
unflagging  efforts  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  former  compatriots,  there  emerges  a 
picture  of  Byelorussians  oppressed  by  com- 
munism but  forever  trying  to  improve  their 
present  status  and  to  change  their  future  for 
the  better.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  back  the  darkness  some- 
what. Nonetheless,  their  aspirations  to  a 
Byelorussian  statehood  have  bo  tar  been 
blocked  by  the  incubus  of  a  foreign  Ideology, 
placed  on  their  country  by  violence. 

The  idea  of  democratic  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, which  the  Byelorussians  have  con- 
secrated with  lives,  is  indestructible  among 
them.  This  Idea  was  given  impetus  by  the 
anti-Russian  uprising  of  1863;  it  was  devel- 
oped and  erulched  by  a  host  of  writers  of  the 
national  rebirth  movement,  and  in  the  years 
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of  the  Byelorussian  national  revolution  of 
1917  to  1918  It  reached  fruition.  The  conven 
tlon  believes  that  national  Independence  for 
Byelorussia  will  be  realized,  for  the  inde- 
pendence movement  constitutes  an  organic 
part  of  the  historical  process  in  this  century 

Democratic  sovereignty,  the  theme  of  this 
period,  was  expressed  by  the  Byelorussians 
through  their  national  leader,  the  poet  Janka 
Kupala  (1882-1942),  who  wrote:  "Eachpeo- 
pie  should  be  Its  own  master." 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Byelorussian  nation 
shall  become  Its  own  master.  This  Is  its 
most  sacred  dream  and  yearning.  The 
achievement  of  this  goal  is  In  the  interest 
not  only  of  Byelorussia  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity of  nations. 

In  the  world  of  today,  cowering  from  the 
specter  of  nuclear  war,  international  under- 
standing is  more  urgently  needed  than  ever 
The  existence  of  the  United  Nations  under- 
lies  this  need. 

Coexistence  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions, however,  will  rest  upon  firm  founda- 
tions only  when  each  nation  will  speak  for 
Itself;  when  neighboring  states  or  national- 
itles  will  not  usurp  another  nation's  name 
and  economic  resources,  as  in  the  case  o{ 
Byelorussia,  whose  name  Is  being  used  by 
Russia  In  Its  International  manifestations 
and  blackmailing. 

The  endeavors  of  Byelorussians  to  have  the 
right  to  speak  for  themselves  and  to  be  their 
own  masters  constitute  the  essence  of  re- 
cent developments  in  Byelorussia.  They  be- 
come especially  obvious  among  the  younger 
generation  of  the  Byelorussian  intelligentsia: 
among  writers,  artists,  teachers  and  students. 
Through  their  voices  and  creative  talents,  the 
Byelorussian  people  are  striving  to  rehabili- 
tate their  pa.st.  of  which  it  was  totally  de- 
prived during  the  years  of  Stalinist  terror, 
and  to  promote  a  maximum  of  political  and 
economic  freedom.  Taken  all  together,  these 
aspirations  form  the  core  of  the  idea  of 
Independence  and  democracy  as  it  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public. 

We,  the  participants  of  this  convention 
for  the  47th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence, therefore  solemnly  resolve — 

In  the  all-out,  further  struggle  for  free 
Byelorussia, 

To  spotlight  the  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  achievements  of  the  Byelorussian 
people;  and 

To  unmask  before  the  world  the  political, 
economic,  and  moral  enslavement  of  Byelo- 
russia by  Soviet  Russian  imperialism. 

May  the  torch  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  March  1918  never  go  out. 

Long  live  the  free  democratic  Byelorussia. 
Stanislau  Stankevich,  Ph.  D., 
National  President  of  the  Byelorussian- 
American  Association,  Inc. 
Uladzimieb  Nabagiez,  M.D., 
President  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the 
Byelorussian- American       Association, 
Inc. 

SlARHIEJ  HUTYRCHYK, 

President  of  the  New  Jersey  Branch  oj 
the  Byelorussian- American  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  March 
25.  1965,  is  the  47th  anniversary  of  Byel- 
orussian National  Independence  Day,  a 
day  of  great  importance  to  American 
citizens  of  Byelorussian  descent,  as  well 
as  for  all  Byelorussians  living  in  the 
countries  of  the  free  world,  and  in  Byel- 
orussia itself,  occupied  and  oppressed 
by  Soviet  Russia  today.  It  is  the  day 
on  which  Byelorussians  celebrate  the 
happy  period  in  which  their  country  en- 
joyed independence. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  Council  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  pro- 
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Pifllmed  the  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian state,  but  their  freedom  soon  be- 
came a  prize  they  had  to  win  on  the 
battlefield.    Armed  forces  of  Germany, 
Russia  and  Poland,  engulfed  the  Byelo- 
russian Army  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west  finally  conquering  Byelorussia  and 
dividing  her  territory  among  themselves. 
During  the  Second  World  War  on  June 
27  1944   the  Second  Byelorussian  Con- 
gress convened  in  Minsk.    The  Congress 
annulled  all  treaties  of  the  occupational 
eovemments  concerning  Byelorussia  and 
floproved  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence for  the   Byelorussian   Democratic 
Republic.    However,  Russian  power  once 
again  crushed  the  Republic  and,  in  an 
attempt  to  crush  also  the  spirit  of  the 
Byelorussian    people,     the     conquering 
soviet   union   ignored    natural    ethno- 
graphical order   and   redistributed   the 

people. 

During  this  47 -year  history  of  perse- 
cution and  oppression,  the  anniversary 
of  the  1918  proclamation  ol  independ- 
ence has  been  honored  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world.    Against  the  mass 
terror  the  Russians  have  used  to  destroy 
more  than  5  million  of  their  population, 
against  the  increased  intensity  of  Russi- 
fication  and  antlreligious  campaigns  in 
the  press,  the  Byelorussian  people  have 
shown  valiant  couiage  and  determina- 
tion.   They  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  peoples  and  have  be- 
come an  exceptional  symbol  of  resistance 
to  Communism.     It  is  proper  that  we 
should  join  them  on  this  day  in  the  re- 
dedication  of  their  goals  toward  a  free 
and  independent  Byelorussian  Republic. 


HUMAN     RIGHTS     AND     GENOCIDE 
CONVENTIONS 
Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  on  March 
11  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a  con- 
ference convened  in  Washington  by  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Conventions,  a  citizens 
organization  representing  virtually  every 
sector  of  the  American  community  and 
embracing  organizations  that  can  claim 
to  speak  for  some  100  million  Americans. 
The  Genocide  Convention  has  been 
languishing   in   the   Foreign   Relations 
Committee  now   for   almost   16   years. 
Three  other  U.N.  conventions  dealing 
with  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  slavery, 
the  abolition  of  forced  labor,  and  the 
political   rights   of   women,   have  been 
there  almost  as  long. 

I  believe  that  our  failure  to  ratify 
these  conventions  projects  a  most  unfor- 
tunate  image  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  also  believe  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  ratification 
of  these  conventions  is  based  upon  mis- 
understanding and  misconceptions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  my  statement  before 
the  conference  of  the  ad  hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Human  Rights  and  Genocide 
Conventions.  I  hope  that  my  statement 
will  help  to  throw  some  additional  light 
on  these  sadly  misunderstood  measures. 
And,  I  hope  too  that  support  can  be 
found  to  bring  them  to  a  vote  before 
this  session  concludes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Need  To  Ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion AND  OTftEB  U.N.  Conventions  on  Hu- 
man Rights 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  before 
the  conference  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  the  Human  Rights  and  Genocide  Con- 
ventions,  Statler   Hilton   Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Thursday.   Mar.   11,   1965.) 
Mr.     Bingham,     reverend     clergy,     distin- 
guished guests,  I  have  accepted  your  invita- 
tion to  address  this  conference  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty  because  I  believe  there  Is  no  more 
important   item   of   unfinished   business   on 
the  calendar  of  the  Senate  than  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  is  now  17  long  years  since  the  Genocide 
Convention,  with  strong  American  backing, 
was  approved  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
And  it  is  15  years— almost  16  years— since  it 
went  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  In  June 
1949. 

The  convention  has  been  ratified  by  67 
nations  to  date,  including  all  the  members 
of  the  Communist  bloc  in  the  U.N.  But  for 
some  strange  reason,  the  great  United  States 
of  America,  which  has  done  more  to  extend 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  than  any  other  na- 
tion, has  not  ratified  the   convention. 

In  June  of  1949.  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted the  Genocide  Convention  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  his  own  enthusiastic  endorsement. 

In  January  of  1950.  a  special  Genocide 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
a  great  Connecticut  Senator,  Brien  McMa- 
hon,  conducted  public  hearings.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  testify  In  favor  of  ratifying  the 
convention  before  this  committee.  I  say 
It  was  my  privilege  not  only  because  of  the 
great  importance  I  attach  to  the  convention 
but  because  of  the  exceptionally  distin- 
guished body  of  citizens,  representing  more 
than  50  national  organizations,  who  took 
the  witness  stand  with  me  to  urge  ratiflca- 

In  Its  report  to  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  McMahon  subcommittee 
stront^ly  recommended  ratification  of  the 
convention.  But  despite  extensive  hearings, 
despite  the  declared  approval  of  all  the  ma- 
lor  religious,  ethnic,  civic,  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations, the  covenant  still  languishes  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  without 
affirmative  action. 

Fifteen  years,  sixteen  years,  Is  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  the  ratification  of  any  treaty 
or  convention.  The  long  lapse  of  time,  has, 
I  am  afraid,  blurred  oiu:  memories  and  ob- 
scured the  Issues  and  dulled  our  conscience. 
There  have  been  times  In  our  history  when 
the  Government  has  needed  prodding,  and 
other  times  when  Congress  has  needed  prod- 
ding or  intervention  from  citizens  and  cltl- 
zeni-  organizations.  I  believe  that  this  na- 
tional conference,  representing  as  It  does 
every  sector  of  the  American  community  and 
embracing  organizations  which  can  clalna  to 
speak  for  100  million  Americans,  constitutes 
a  citizens'  intervention  in  the  highest  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Those  of  you  who  have  initiated  this  con- 
ference and  those  of  you  who  have  come  here 
to  participate  In  its  deliberation  will,  in  my 
opinion,  merit  the  thanks  of  coming  genera- 
tions -of  Americans.  This  conference,  from 
what  I  have  already  seen  of  It,  will  unques- 
tionably serve  to  bring  the  Issue  of  genocide 
to  life  again.  And  you  will.  I  hope,  be  able 
to  clear  away  the  Intellectual  cobwebs  that 
have  obscured  the  Issue  and  encourage  the 
Senate  to  take  the  long  overdue  action  of 
ratification. 

What  Is  the  Genocide  Convention  about? 
In  my  opinion,  there  could  be  no  simpler  or 
more  fundamental  moral  Issue  written  into  a 
covenant  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Essentially,  the  convention  establishes  that 
genocide  is  a  crime  under  international  law; 
and  It  defines  genocide  as  the  destruction  ot 
a  racial  ethnic  or  rellgloxia  or  national  group, 
or  part  of  that  group,  conunltted  with  the 
specific  Intent  to  destroy  this  group.  In  whole 
or  in  part.  It  Includes  the  actual  killing  ot 
members  of  the  group,  or  causing  them  seri- 
ous bodily  or  mental  harm,  or  deliberately 
Inflicting  conditions  of  life  on  them  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  theU-  physical  destruc- 
tion, or  forcefully  transferring  children  of 
the  group  to  another  group.  It  states  that 
these  acts  are  punishable,  as  well  as  con- 
spiracy to  commit  genocide,  to  direct  or  pub- 
licly incite  to  commit  genocide,  or  compUclty 
In  genocide. 

Under  article  5  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, the  contracting  parties  undertake  to 
enact,  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutions,  legislation  which  would  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
and  which  would  establish  penalties  for  per- 
sons guilty  of  acts  of  genocide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  this. 

For  me  the  Genocide  Convention  has  a 
special  personal  meaning  because  as  execu- 
tive trial  counsel  at  Nuremberg  I  had  spread 
before  me,  in  nightmarish  detail,  the  whole 
incredible  story  of  Nazi  barbarism,  of  its 
fiendish  persecution  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  of  the  gas  chamber  and  crematoria  that 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  more  than  5  million 
Jews  and  of  millions  of  Ukrainians.  Poles, 
and  other  Europeans. 

The  convicted  Nazis  were  charged  with 
crimes  against  humanity.  The  word  "geno- 
cide" had  not  yet  come  Into  common  usage 
at  that  time.  But  to  a  very  large  degree  this 
Is  what  the  Nuremberg  trial  was  about.  For 
the  first  time  there  was  spread  on  the  record 
of  an  international  tribunal  the  details  of 
massive  crimes  involving  millions  of  vic- 
tims— crimes  perpetrated  not  against  indi- 
viduals but  against  entire  peoples  and  ethnic 

groups.    .  ^    w     * 

While  I  was  at  Nuremberg  I  learned  about 
other  acts  of  genocide  that  were  not  made 
part  of  the  trial  record. 

I  learned  of  the  mass  deportations  of  the 
Volga  Germans  and  the  Kalmuks  and  the 
Chechens  and  other  Soviet  minority  people 
during  the  war  years. 

I  learned  the  true  facts  about  the  massacre 
In  the  Katyn  Forest  of  10,000  Polish  officers 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  the  Soviets. 

I  learned  of  the  mass  deportations  of  scores 
of  thousands  of  Intellectuals  and  community 
leaders  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
In  the  period  following  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. 

I  learned,  in  short,  that  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, like  Nazi  totalitarianism,  uses 
genocide  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  and 
that  the  death  of  nazism  did  not  necessarUy 
mean  that  we  had  put  an  end  to  the  problem 
of  genocide. 

Although  67  nations  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention,  it  has,  by  and  large, 
remained  Ineffective,  inoperative,  and  with- 
out the  necessary  authority  because  the 
United  States  has  thus  far  refused  to  add 
its  ratification. 

The  years  that  have  elapsed  have  witnessed 
situations  where  genocide  has  unquestion- 
ably been  perpetrated  and  other  situations 
where  there  was  strong  prima  facie  evidence 
of  genocide. 

In  the  case  of  Hungary  the  massacre  of 
25  000  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  by  the 
Red  army  and  the  subsequent  mass  execu- 
tion and  imprisonment  of  scores  of  thousands 
of  Hungarian  Intellectuals,  brought  the 
charge  from  many  quarters  that  the  Soviets 
were  guUty  of  genocide. 

One  year  later  the  Chinese  Communists 
cnished  the  Tibetan  revolution  with  such 
ruthless  measures  that  the  International 
Commission  of  Jxorists.  In  Its  report  on  the 
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question  of  Tibet,  made  the  unequivocal 
statement  that  Red  China  had  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  In  the 
Soviet  Union  a  systematic  campaign  against 
the  Jewish  minority  and  the  Jewish  religion. 
While  there  have  been  no  mass  killings  of 
Jews,  it  Is  clear  that  the  objective  of  this 
campaign  is  the  early  and  total  obliteration 
of  the  Jewish  religion  and  of  Yiddish  culture, 
te  this  genocide  within  the  meaning  of  con- 
vention? This  is  a  matter  that  might  have 
to  be  decided  by  some  properly  constituted 
authority.  But  certainly  the  allegation  of 
genocide  in  this  case  merits  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

In  each  of  these  Instances  the  conscience 
of  America  has  been  shocked.  We  have 
cried  out  in  protest.  Our  leaders  and  our 
spokesmen  have  decried  the  mass  killings, 
and  in  some  cases,  they  have  even  used  the 
term  "genocide"  in  referring  to  the  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  Communists  in  these 
countries. 

But  the  Impact  of  oxir  protest  is  weakened 
and  our  ability  to  Intervene  effectively  re- 
mains seriously  restricted  so  long  as  we  our- 
selves have  not  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, which  makes  such  acts  an  international 
crime. 

Wh^t  is  more,  I  feel  that  our  entire  moral 
position,  and  our  claim  to  leadership  In  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  Justice  and  human 
decency.  Is  prejudiced  by  our  failure  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  three  other 
United  Nations  conventions  dealing  re- 
spectively with  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
slavery,  the  abolition  of  forced  labor,  and 
the  political  rights  of  women. 

What  an  irony  It  is  that  this  Nation,  which 
abolished  slavery  almost  100  years  ago,  which 
does  not  practice  genocide  at  any  level  of 
government,  which  long  ago  put  an  end  to 
forced  and  Indentured  labor,  and  whose 
women  enjoy  the  broadest  political  rights, 
should  abstain  from  ratifying  these  four 
basic  United  Nations  docimients  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  man,  while  the  Communist  na- 
tions, which  are  guilty  on  every  score,  have 
ratified  all  of  these  conventions  or  most  of 
them. 

What  a  false  image  of  the  United  States 
oior  persistent  failure  to  ratify  these  conven- 
tions projects  to  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Communists  are  clever 
enough  to  make  use  of  our  failure  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  our  commitment  to 
freedom  and  blackening  our  reputation. 
Among  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the 
world,  regrettably,  the  most  widely  believed 
facts  about  the  United  States  are  frequently 
those  purveyed  by  radio  Moscow  or  Pelplng. 

For  example,  in  January  of  1964.  there  was 
a  debate  in  the  UN  subcommission  on  the 
prevention  of  discrimination  and  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities.  The  Soviet  member 
strongly  opposed  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national machinery  for  reporting  upon  and 
encouraging  the  elimination  of  racial  and 
ethnic  discrimination.  At  every  point  he  was 
on  the  defensive.  Finally,  he  decided  to  go 
over  to  the  offensive. 

The  Soviet  spokesman  suggested  that  it 
was  rather  hypocritical  of  the  American  dele- 
gate to  charge  the  Soviet  Union  with  resist- 
ing the  establishment  of  implementation  ma- 
chinery when  "the  United  States  had  not 
ratified  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  or 
the  Convention  on  Slavery." 

The  American  delegate  had  to  reply  In  em- 
barrassment that  he  could  only  "regret  of 
course  that  my  country  has  not  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Genocide." 

I  am  certain  that  as  this  exchange  was  re- 
ported over  radio  Moscow  and  radio  Peiplng, 
primitive  peoples  around  the  world  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  was  opposed 
to  ratification  because  it  practices  slavery  and 
practices  genocide. 


It  is  time — high  time — that  we  put  an  end 
to  this  invidious  situation. 

In  the  words  of  our  martyred  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  "The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  renounce  responsibility  for  support 
of  the^ppy  fundamentals  which  distinguish 
our  concept  of  government  from  all  forms  of 
tjrranny." 

There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  must  at  the 
earliest  opportvmity  act  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  the  Conventions  on 
Slavery,  Forced  Labor,  and  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  these  measures  will  fall  of 
ratification  because  we  cannot  get  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
them.  With  this  point  of  view  I  strongly 
disagree. 

This  conference  has  demonstrated  in  the 
most  dramatic  possible  manner  that  the 
American  people,  in  their  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, favor  the  ratification  of  the  four  U.N. 
conventions  dealing  with  the  rights  of  man. 
I  am  confident  that,  given  the  necessary 
leadership,  and  given  a  patient  exposition 
of  the  facts  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  will  not  only  ratify  these  meas- 
ures, but  will  do  so  by  a  very  substantial 
majority. 

And  I  want  to  pledge  to  you  that  during 
the  months  to  come  I  shall  make  this  one 
of  my  chief  objectives  both  within  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee  and  within  the 
Senate  Itself. 

There  is  one  final  proposal  I  would  like 
to  make.  Looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  been  ratified, 
I  think  we  mvist  start  thinking  in  terms  of 
practical  measures  to  make  it  effective. 

As  the  convention  now  reads,  each  nation 
ratifying  the  convention  undertakes  to  enact 
legislation  to  Implement  the  convention,  and 
it  also  provides  that  any  person  charged  with 
commission  of  an  act  of  genocide  should 
be  tried  by  a  coiu-t  of  the  state  in  whose 
territory  the  act  was  committed. 

These  articles  of  the  convention,  In  my 
opinion,  constitute  the  most  effective  an- 
swer to  those  who  charge  that  ratification  of 
the  convention  would  result  in  a  surrender 
of  our  sovereignty  to  some  unnamed  and 
nonexistent  International  tribunal.  But  the 
articles  leave  something  to  be  desired  be- 
cause It  is  questionable  whether  any  Com- 
munist states  can  be  trusted  to  prosecute 
their  own  nationals  for  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. And  it  Is  also  questionable  whether 
any  state.  Communist  or  democratic,  will.  In 
our  lifetime,  voluntarily  agree  to  submit 
matters  of  such  significance  to  the  Judgment 
of  an  International  tribunal.  I  believe  ^hls 
is  so  despite  the  fact  that  no  democratic 
state  has  practiced  genocide  or  will  practice 
it.  ' 

How  then  can  we  give  effect  to  the  Geno- 
cide Coi^entlon? 

There  Is  an  approach  to  this  problem 
which  would  involve  no  surrender  of  na- 
tional Jurisdiction,  but  which  would  be  more 
effective  as  a  deterrent  to  genocide  than  the 
present  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  at  Its  best 
when  it  has  been  a  matter  of  setting  up  an 
investigative  committee  to  establish  the  facts 
in  countries  like  Greece,  or  Hungary,  or  South 
Africa,  or  Borneo,  or  Vietnam.  Invariably, 
these  committees  have  reported  objectively 
and  fearlessly. 

When  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  ratified, 
I  would  like  to  propose  that  serious  thought 
be  given  to  establishing  a  continuing  In- 
vestigative mechanism  within  the  United 
Nations,  under  which  serious  allegations  of 
genocide  would  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
special  committees  with  the  instruction  to 
Investigate  and  report  back. 

The  jnember  nations  of  the  U.N.  would  be 
obligated  to  cooperate  with  such  commit- 
tees In  any  investigations  conducted  on  their 


territory.  The  committees  would  have  no 
Juridical  power,  nor  would  the  U.N.  itseU 
But  the  mere  power  of  investigation— the 
power  to  seek  out  the  facts  and  bring  them 
to  public  light — would,  in  my  opinion,  op. 
erate  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  genocldal 
crimes  and  to  other  violations  of  human 
rights. 

If  the  U.N.  could  be  endowed  with  this 
responsibility  by  the  consent  of  its  member 
nations,  it  would  give  the  world  organiza- 
tion  new  meaning  and  a  new  lease  on  life. 

I  submit  these  thoughts  for  your  consid- 
eration because  I  am  confident  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  be  ratified,  and  the 
time  Is,  therefore,  arriving  when  we  must 
begin  to  think  of  next  steps. 

I  wish  you  godspeed  in  your  deliberations. 


THE   144TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  the  Senate  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  Greek  nation  on  the 
occasion  of  the  144th  anniversary  of  its 
independence. 

I  say  this  because  this  body,  as  it  is 
constituted  and  as  the  Senate  carries  out 
its  duties,  as  well  as  other  institutions  in 
our  Republic,  might  not  exist  were  it  not 
for  the  great  heritage  of  Hellenic  culture. 
For  this  is  the  culture  which  has  in  large 
measure  shaped  the  Ideals  on  which  the 
best  of  our  ways  of  life  is  based. 

As  brave  men  of  other  nations  pio- 
neered in  exploring  our  physical  world, 
the  intellectual  giants  of  ancient  Greece 
pioneered  in  that  fascinating  territory 
of  the  mind  of  man. 

There  are  few  areas  of  modem  politi- 
cal, spiritual,  and  cultural  life  that  do  not 
have  their  roots  in  concepts  discussed  and 
promulgated  in  the  marketplaces  of 
Athens. 

The  debt  of  the  Western  World  to 
Greece  is  not  entirely  for  these  contribu- 
tions of  the  mind,  however,  as  we  have 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  this  cen- 
tury had  many  occasions  to  be  grateful 
to  these  brave  people  for  being  our  allies 
in  resisting  common  oppressors. 

On  this  day  144  years  ago  the  Greeks 
began  a  struggle,  which  was  to  last  for 
6  years,  to  end  the  domination  imposed 
by  their  Ottoman  conquerors.  This  effort 
culminated  in  1827  in  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Greek  state. 

The  stalwart  Greek  people  since  that 
momentous  day  in  their  history  have  re- 
sisted the  threats  and  arms  of  would-be 
aggressoi*s.  Because  of  this,  we  look  to 
Greece  as  a  protector  and  defender  of 
our  cherished  liberties. 

In  recent  years,  Greece  successfully 
resisted  and  repulsed  the  Communists 
who  attempted  to  infiltrate  their  country 
during  a  period  of  dissension  after  World 
War  II.  Since  that  time,  they  have  been 
one  of  oiu-  stanchest  allies  in  the  cold 
war  and  a  valuable  NATO  member. 

The  individualistic  Greek  character  is 
evident  today  in  the  vitality,  creativity, 
and  skills  of  immigrants  from  that  coun- 
try. Our  country  is  richer  today  because 
of  the  industry  and  leadership  these 
people  and  their  descendants  have  con- 
tributed to  America.  , 

I  hope  that  our  efforts  to  liberalize  trie 
immigration  statutes  will  be  successful 
this  year.  To  a  greater  degree  then  our 
doors  again  will  be  opened  wide  so  that 
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we  can  benefit  more  fully  from  the  talent 
and  skills  of  the  Greek  people. 

At  this  time  last  year,  Greece  and  her 
friends  were  mourning  the  death  of  King 
Sul  who  had  led  the  nation  with  so 
much  courage  during  the  difficult  days 
nf  world  war  H  and  during  the  postwar 
vears  when  the  Communists  threatened 
pxoansion  into  the  Mediterranean  area. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  young 
King  Constantine  is  carrying  on  in  the 
Sadition  of  his  father.  And  so  today,  in 
extending  congratulations  to  Greece  on 
their  Independence  Day.  we  also  wish  the 
country  and  their  young  ruler  the  best 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

MANAGED  NEWS 
Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  the  press  of  America  rose  up  in 
righteous  anger  over  what  it  called 
"managed  news"  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  press  adopted  the  posi- 
tion that  it  can  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  reading  public  by  presentmg  or 
interpreting  the  facts  without  Govern- 
ment direction.  

I  subscribe  to  this  idea  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  "managed  news. 
Yet  I  wonder  if  the  public  is  aware  that 
a  startlingly  large  segment  of  the  press 
is  itself  guilty  of  a  curious  double  stand- 
ard in  this  regard.    It  accomplishes  this 
through  what  might  be  called  the    man- 
aged editorial."    In  the  trade,  I  under- 
stand this  is  referred  to  more  inelegantly 
as  "boilerplate."     This  is  the  practice 
whereby  an  organization  will  prepare  an 
editorial  on  a  given  subject  and  mail  it 
to  newspapers  across  the  Nation,  fre- 
quently in  a  form  where  all  the  editor 
need  do  is  drop  it  into  the  right  sized  hole 
in  his  paper.    Needless  to  say,  the  edi- 
torial is  written  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  organization  which  furnishes  it. 

I  am  sure  everyone  is  aware  that  an 
editorial  is  opinion,  and  that  it  need  not 
be  based  on  facts,  or  even  logic  There- 
fore I  would  not  question  the  right  oi 
newspaper  editors  to  adopt  the  views 
that  appear  in  these  "canned  editorials. 

However,  a  serious  question  can  be 
raised  regarding  the  journalistic  ethics 
and  integrity  of  an  editor  who  would 
foist  these  "canned  pearls  of  wisdom  on- 
to his  readers  without  citing  the  source. 
If  the  editor  wants  to  parrot  the  views 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers or  the  chamber  of  commerce 
he  is  at  full  liberty  to  do  so.  But  should 
he  not  owe  it  to  his  readers  to  tell  them 
he  is  doing  so?  . 

The  practice  I  have  described  is  not 
new  However,  we  seldom  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  technique  clearly  in 
action.  But  now  we  have  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  for  it  we  are  indebted  to— 
of  all  people— the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Recently  I  received  in  my  office  a  171- 
page  book  entitled  "U.S.  Newspapers 
Comment  on  Health  Care  for  the  El- 
derly" I  am  sure  every  congressional 
office  received  a  copy.  The  foreword 
states  that  the  book  contains  '  a  cross 
section  of  American  newspaper  editorial 
opposition  to  medicare  and  support  of 
the  eldercare  bill."  The  bill,  of  course, 
is  the  one  sponsored  by  the  AM  A.    The 


forward  notes  that  the  editorials  "rep- 
resent only  a  sampling  of  newspaper 
opinion,"  and  the  AMA,  in  "respectfully 
submitting  the  book,"  concludes: 

We  believe  that  the  opinions  expressed  In 
these  newspapers  reflect  the  viewpoint  of 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  on  this 
Important  domestic  issue. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  AMA.  And 
after  glancing  through  the  book  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  how  many  of 
the  editorials  also  are  the  words  of  the 

AMA.  .    XV,    v^  1, 

One  need  not  leaf  very  far  in  the  book 
before  a  curious  pattern  emerges. 

An  editor  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  for  example, 
seems  to  have  hit  on  the  very  same 
words  to  denounce  medicare,  as  an  edi- 
tor in  Aiken,  S.C.  Or  the  views  of  the 
Modesto,  Calif.,  editor  coincide  precisely 
with  those  of  the  editor  in  Roanoke,  Va. 
Such  unanimity  of  opinion  would  seem 
to  be  a  rare  thing.    But  is  it? 

On  page  16  we  come  across  an  edi- 
torial that  begins : 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
offered  Congress  a  program  of  health  care  for 
the  elderly  which  merits  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  Members  of  Congress. 

Oddly  enough,  we  find  the  same  edi- 
torial on  page  61.  page  74^  page  78  and 
so  on.  At  least  11  different,  widely 
scattered  newspapers  in  the  AMA  '  sam- 
ple" used  the  same  editorial. 

Another  "managed  editorial"  begins: 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  measure 
providing  health  services  for  the  over-65 
aS  group  will  be  passed  by  Congress  this 
session. 

At  least  10  newspapers  carried  that 

one. 

Still  another  begins: 

One  wonders  how  many  people— and  es- 
peciaUy  those  in  the  65-and-over  age  group- 
actually  know  what  medicare  would  or  would 
not  do. 


arguments.    The  point  is  that  the  prac- 
tice does  exist— and  it  is  deceitful. 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  parenthetically, 
that  no  Michigan  newspapers  snapped 
at  the  AMA  bait.  Although  a  few  Michi- 
gan newspaper  editorials  aw>eared  In  the 
AMA  collection,  they  appeared  to  be  indi- 
vidual efforts,  independently  arrived  at. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  AMA's  boiler- 
plate attack  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful. Every  reputable  public  opinion  poU 
published  in  recent  years  has  shown  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
favor  the  administration's  medicare  pro- 

But  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  on  the  chance  that  some  Sena- 
tors busy  with  other  matters  and  lacking 
the  time  to  delve  below  the  surface  of  the 
AMA's  latest  propaganda  effort,  might 
take  at  face  value  the  AMA's  claim  that 
this  is  a  representative  sampling  of  news- 
paper editorial  sentiment. 

The  people  who  write  to  me,  and  to 
whom  I  talk  in  Michigan,  are  much  bet- 
ter barometers  of  public  opinion  than  all 
the  canned  editorials  the  AMA  can  col- 
lect. 

But  that  does  not  excuse  the  practice 
nor  some  of  the  press  for  engaging  in  it. 


Well  Mr.  President,  one  might  better 
wonder  whether  the  readers  had  any 
idea  where  this  canned  editorial  came 
from— or  that  it  had  appeared  in  at  least 
10  newspapers  in  the  AMA  sample. 

Altogether  at  least  six  different  ver- 
sions of  AMA-slanted  editorials  show  up 
in  the  AMA's  collection,  and  these  were 
used  by  more  than  50  newspapers. 

The  packaged  material  appears  occa- 
sionally under  the  byline  of  a  local  re- 
porter, and  in  one  instance  an  editorial 
is  referred  to  by  a  paper  as  a  "Washing- 
ton exclusive." 

It  was  so  exclusive  that  only  six  or 
seven  other  newspapers  cited  in  the  AMA 
book  used  the  identical  language. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  find  out  where 
these  particular  canned  editorials  origi- 
nated, but  I  am  sure  the  answer  would 
produce  no  great  surprises.  The  pattern 
speaks  for  itself. 

A  smoothly  functiomng.  well-financed 
propaganda  machine  is  at  work  here, 
pumping  out  prepackaged  and  predl- 
gested  ideas  for  consumption  by  unsus- 
pecting newspaper  readers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  packaged 
editorials  appear  because  a  harried  echtor 
needs  to  fill  space,  because  of  pressure 
from  his  county  medical  association,  or 
because  he  is  genuinely  swayed  by  the 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  HEARINGS 
Mr  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  statements  made  by  Mr- 
WUliam  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  by  Prof.  Paul 
W   McCracken,  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  University 
of    Michigan,    former   member    of    the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  by 
Prof  Fritz  Machlup,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

These  statements  contain  important 
discussions  of  the  issues  involved  in  these 
hearings,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  to 
make  them  available  in  this  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  William  McChesnet  Martin. 
jR,   Chairman,   Board   of   Governors    of 
THE  Federal  Reserve  System,  Before  the 
SuBCOMMirrEE  ON  International  finance 
of  the   Senate   CoMMnrEE   on   Banking 
AND  Currency,  March  10,  1965 
For  the  second  time  in  less  than  2  years  a 
national  program  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eliminate  our  large  International  Payments 
deficit   has  been   launched.    Our  first  pro- 
eram,  begun  with  President  Kennedys  mes- 
Sg^to  Congress  of  July  18.  1963.  met  for  a 
time  with  a  measure  of  success   but  In^e 
course  of  last  year,  signs  of  fresh  deteriora- 
tion appeared.     The  fourth  quarter  of  19M 
brought    a    near-record    payments    deficit. 
During  the  first  6  weeks  of  1965  tentative  and 
SmSnentary   data  indicated   that  a  similar 
dTfim  was  threatening  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  year. 

The  need  for  more  vigorous  action  was 
clear.  President  Johnson's  Program  of  ^b- 
ruarv  10,  1965,  was  In  response  to  this  chal 
S  For  an  Important  partf  of  the  pro- 
graS.  the  President  caUed  "P°«,t^«Z^Y^ 
Reserve  to  assume  major  responslbiU^.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  now  communicated  to  the 
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commercial  banks  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions of  this  country  guidelines  for  a  vol- 
untary effort  to  restrain  their  foreign 
lending. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  you  In  the  course  of 
my  statement  to  explain  briefly  the  approach 
to  our  international  payments  problem  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  laying  down 
Its  guidelines. 

The  magnitude  of  our  payments  deficit  Is 
determined  by  three  main  factors:  First,  the 
commercial  balance  on  goods  and  services; 
seoond,  oxw  military  expenditures  abroad  and 
our  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries;  and, 
third,  the  net  outfiow  of  our  private  capi- 
tal Into  foreign  countries.  The  President's 
program  attacks  the  deficit  on  all  three 
fronts.  But  as  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not 
asked  to  deal  with  Government  expendltvu-es, 
my  comments  will  be  directed  primarily  to 
problems  on  commercial  account  and  private 
capital  account. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often,  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  main  contribution  of  monetary 
policy  both  to  our  continued  domestic  ex- 
pansion and  to  the  restoration  of  our  inter- 
national payments  equilibrium  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  credit  conditions  that  help  bring 
about  cost  and  price  stability.  Avoidance  of 
both  inflation  and  deflation  not  only  averts 
one  of  the  main  perils  to  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth;  it  is  also  Indispensable  to 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  inter- 
national competitive  position  of  our  indus- 
tries at  home  and  in  world  markets. 

The  f\irther  expansion  of  our  commercial 
surplus  depends  on  continued  avoidance  of 
cost  and  price  Increases — although,  needless 
to  say,  many  other  factors,  such  as  the  level 
of  economic  activity  at  home  and  abroad, 
also  play  important  roles. 

By  providing  monetary  conditions  favora- 
ble to  price  stability.  Federal  Reserve  policy 
has,  in  my  Judgment,  been  as  successful  as 
could  be  expected  In  furthering  a  satisfac- 
tory development  of  our  payments  balance  on 
current  account.  I  do  not  want  to  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  some  signs  point- 
ing toward  renewed  upward  cost  and  price 
pressvu-es.  As  I  said  In  my  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  February 
26.  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  we  have 
been,  and  still  are,  sailing  very  close  to  the 
edge  In  this  area.  But  the  overall  changes 
up  to  now  In  per  unit  costs  of  production,  In 
wholesale  prices,  and  In  the  cost  of  living, 
have  so  far  not  Imperiled  oxu:  International 
trade  performance. 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  Reserve's  con- 
tribution to  minimizing  outflows  on  capital 
account,  the  matter,  xmfortunately.  Is  not 
quite  so  simple.  While  our  commercial  bal- 
ance has  shown  record  surplxises,  our  capital 
account  has  shown  record  deficits.  The  total 
net  private  U.S.  capital  outflows  In  1964 
amount  to  over  $6  billion — twice  as  much 
as  our  total  payments  deficit — and  the  net 
expansion  of  bank  credit  to  foreigners  alone 
accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  this 
capital  outflow. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  aim  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  Is  to  maintain  monetary 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  credit  and  capital.  This  means  a 
supply  large  enough  to  flnance  continuing 
economic  expansion  domestically  without  In- 
flation, but  not  so  generous  as  to  make  pos- 
sible either  an  unsustainable  Investment 
boom  or  an  undue  spillover  of  funds  to  for- 
eign countries. 

The  supply  of  credit  and  capital  In  recent 
years.  In  my  Judgment,  certainly  has  been 
large  enough  to  meet  all  legitimate  domestic 
financing  needs.  It  has  so  far  not  given  rise 
to  an  unsustainable  boom— although  devel- 
opments in  some  fields  such  as  construction 
need  to  be  carefully  watched.  But  our  mone- 
tary policy  has  permitted  credit  In  the  United 
States  to  remain  relatively  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful In  comparison  with  other  major  markets, 


and  thus  has  been  a  factor  In  the  magnitude 
of  our  private  capital  outfiow. 

While  this  capital  outfiow  has  played  an 
Important  part  In  swelling  our  payments  def- 
icit, we  must  remain  mindful  that  the  United 
States  Is  and  will  probably  continue  In  the 
future  to  be  an  Important  source  of  credit 
and  capital  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  the 
richest  and  most  productive  nation  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  Is  capable  of  gen- 
erating the  largest  supply  of  savings,  both 
In  absolute  terms  and  In  relation  to  national 
Income.  Our  accumulated  stock  of  invested 
capital  Is  also  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  again  both  in  absolute  amounts  and 
In  relation  to  national  product.  Hence,  ovir 
domestic  demand  for  new  Investment  Is  rela- 
tively less  urgent  than  In  most  If  not  all  for- 
eign countries.  With  a  larger  supply  and  a 
somewhat  less  strong  demand  than  in  other 
countries,  the  availability  of  credit  and  capi- 
tal, will  tend  to  be  greater,  and  the  cost  of 
credit  and  capital  lower,  than  In  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

This  Is  not  an  unusual  situation.  In  pre- 
vious periods,  the  same  relation  obtained 
with  respect  to  those  nations  that  happened 
to  be  In  the  economic  and  financial  lead  for 
their  time.  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
especially  Britain  were  for  many  generations 
a  continuing  source  of  credit  and  capital  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  during  those 
periods  their  Interest  rate  levels  were  natu- 
rally lower  than  In  borrowing  countries. 

It  Is  clear  that  restoration  of  our  foreign 
payments  equilibrium  does  not  require  our 
capital  outflow  to  come  to  anything  like  a 
full  stop.  Arithmetically,  a  cutback  in  our 
private  capital  outflow  of  about  one-half  of 
the  1964  volume  would  suffice  to  wipe  out 
the  entire  payments  deficit  provided  all  other 
elements  In  the  payments  balance  remained 
the  same.  Realistically,  It  would  be  both 
Impracticable  and  unwise  to  put  the  entire 
burden  6t  correcting  the  payments  deficit  on 
private  financing. 

The  main  problem  confronting  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve — and  our  Nation  at  large — Is 
how  to  reduce  the  net  outflow  of  credit  and 
capital  without  at  the  same  time  constrict- 
ing the  domestic  supply  so  much  that  fi- 
nancing needed  for  our  expanding  economy 
at;  stable  prices  Is  iinduly  Impeded. 

Two  alternative  courses  of  policy  are  avail- 
able to  cope  with  this  problem:  One,  a  gen- 
eric Increase  In  the  cost  and  a  lessening  of 
the  availability  of  credit;  and  the  other, 
specific  action;,  designed  to  cut  only  the 
supply  of  credit  and  capital  to  foreigners 
without  impinging  on  the  needed  supply  to 
the  domestic  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  to  some  extent 
followed  the  traditional  course  of  the  first 
alternative.  At  the  time  President  Kennedy 
was  formulating  his  program  and  In  the 
prospect  of  Its  early  announcement,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  shifted  Its  policy  posture  In  the 
direction  of  less  domestic  ease  and  Increased 
Its  discount  rate  from  3  to  3'^  percent,  and 
shortly  after  lifted  the  celling  Interest  rate 
on  time  deposits  In  the  matvu-lty  range  of 
90  days  to  1  year  to  4  percent.  These  actions 
were  promptly  refiected  In  financial  markets. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  Treasury  bill  rate 
had  risen  by  more  than  one-half  a  percent- 
age point  and  over  ensuing  months  long- 
term  Interest  rates  drifted  upward  by  Just 
over  one-eighth  of  a  point. 

These  upward  shifts  In  the  level  of  do- 
mestic Interest  rates  went  some  distance 
In  better  alining  our  Interest  rates  with 
those  In  foreign  markets.  Throvigh  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1963  and  the  early  months  of 
1964,  this  allnement  continued  tolerably 
satisfactory.  About  this  time,  In  major 
industrial  countries  abroad,  strong  credit 
demands  accompanying  strong  economic 
growth  and  creeping  Inflation  were  carrying 
foreign  interest  rates  to  levels  fully  offset- 
ting the  advances  that  had  been  experienced 
in  UJ3.  markets.    In  recognition  of  the  pull 


that  the  higher  foreign  rates  might  exert  on 
our  credit  supplies,  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
August  firmed  domestic  money  market  con- 
dltions  slightly  further,  with  the  result  that 
the  Treasury  bill  rate  moved  modestly  above 
the  discount  rate. 

Under  continued  pressure  of  Inflationary 
trends  abroad,  however,  the  availability  of 
credit  came  under  Increasing  central  bank 
restraint  In  various  foreign  markets,  in 
these  circumstances,  capital  outfiow  from 
the  United  States  accelerated. 

About  the  time  we  were  experiencing  this 
mounting  capital  outfiow,  an  adverse  pay- 
ments  balance  for  the  United  Kingdom  put 
the  pound  sterling  under  strong  pressure  in 
International  markets,  resulting  In  large 
drains  on  Britain's  monetary  reserves.  That 
country  was  obliged  to  take  a  number  of 
emergency  steps,  including  the  establish- 
ment by  Its  central  bank  of  a  discount  rate 
of  7  percent.  To  support  the  pound  In  Inter- 
national markets,  the  Bank  of  England  ar- 
ranged for  a  $1  billion  drawing  on  the  IMP 
along  with  about  $3  billion  of  credits  with 
other  central  banks. 

In  view  of  uncertainties  which  developed 
at  this  point  in  international  financial  mar- 
kets and  in  recognition  of  the  advances  In 
short-term  rates  that  had  been  occurring  In 
other  International  markets,  the  Federal 
Reserve  raised  its  discount  rate  last  Novem- 
ber from  3V2  to  4  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
ceilings  on  the  Interest  rates  that  banks  are 
permitted  to  pay  on  time  deposits  of  over  90 
days  were  raised  to  4.5  percent.  Short-term 
rates  In  our  money  market  promptly  moved 
upward  further  about  a  quarter  of  a  per- 
cent In  adjiistment  to  these  changes;  long- 
term  rates,  however,  continued  to  fluctuate 
narrowly  within  the  range  they  had  moved 
since  the  beginning  of  1963,  reflecting  the 
continued  large  flow  of  domestic  savings. 

It  Is  impossible  to  say  how  large  the  capi- 
tal outflow  in  the  foiu-th  quarter  might  have 
been  If  we  had  not  taken  the  actions  when 
we  did.  All  that  we  now  know  Is  that  In 
spite  of  whatever  Inhibiting  effect  may  have 
come  from  these  actions  and  the  accompany- 
ing increase  In  short  rates,  there  was  a  fur- 
ther rise  In  lending  and  Investing  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  moved  further 
in  the  traditional  way  to  constrain  our  re- 
newed capital  outflow.  Considering  the  de- 
sirability of  further  reducing  our  level  of 
unemployment  and  more  fully  utilizing  our 
resources,  we  have  risked  permitting  some 
spillover  of  funds  Into  foreign  uses,  and  have 
sought  other,  more  selective  means  of  cop- 
ing with  the  outfiow  problem. 

There  are  three  selective  ways  by  which 
capital  outfiow  can  be  reduced:  by  tax  meas- 
ures; by  exchange  controls;  or  by  enlistment 
of  voluntary  cooperation. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  first  approach.  Experience  with 
this  approach  so  far  has  Indicated  both  its 
strength  and  weakness.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  a  tax  is  more  consistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  otir  economy  Is  based 
than  would  be  the  use  of  direct  controls  or 
an  appeal  to  voluntary  cooperation.  But  a 
tax  statute  can  hardly  avoid  some  oppor- 
tunities for  legal  escape,  since  it  is  extremely 
difficult  in  legislative  drafting  to  foresee  all 
loophole  possibilities.  Too  embracing  a  tax, 
with  many  exceptions  and  qualifications, 
could  be  so  complicated  to  administer  that 
its  effectiveness  would  be  seriously  Impaired. 

Exchange  controls  have  not  been  tried  In 
the  past,  except  under  wartime  conditions, 
and  I,  for  one,  hope  they  will  not  be  tried. 
By  shifting  decisionmaking  in  individual 
business  transactions  from  participants  to 
some  Government  agency,  this  approach 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of^bur 
economic  system.  Also,  experience  every- 
where has  shown  that  exchange  regulations. 
If  couched  In  general  terms,  can  be  avoided 
as  easily  as  a  special  tax;  and  if  elaborated 
in  great  detail,  become  so  oi^resslve  that 
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they  also  hamper  business  activities  benefi- 
cial to  our  payments  situation.  And  once 
this  route  has  been  chosen,  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  retracing  one's 
steps  towards  freedom  from  controls.  Of 
the  three  methods  of  selective  restraint,  ex- 
change controls  are.  in  my  judgment,  the  one 
that  should  not  be  seriously  contemplated. 
This  leaves  for  comment  the  voluntary 
approach.  This  method  also  has  shortcom- 
ings. The  person.  Individual  or  corporate, 
adhering  to  a  voluntary  program,  may  be 
penalized  In  favor  of  an  uncooperative  per- 
son But  if  widespread  voluntary  restraint 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  the  method  has 
three  advantages:  first,  it  leaves  the  ultimate 
decision  to  the  market  participants;  second, 
it  is  flexible  enough  to  take  care  of  changing 
circumstances  and  of  the  experience  gained 
in  the  process;  and  third,  given  the  good 
faith  of  all  parties,  it  avoids  the  encum- 
brance of  legalistic  interpretations  of  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

With  regard   to  the  expansion  of  credits 
to  foreigners   granted   by   banks   and   other 
financial  institutions,  the  prospects  of  gen- 
eral compliance   with   voluntary  efforts  are 
particularly   good   because   a   comparatively 
few  institutions  account  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  total  funds   involved.     And   the   re- 
sponse the  Federal  Reserve  has  encountered 
in  its  initial  efforts  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's program  has  been  quite  encouraging. 
Last  week,  the  Federal  Reserve  Issued  its 
guidelines  to  the  banks  and  to  other  finan- 
cial   institutions.      The    guidelines    provide 
that  any  bank  may  expand  its  credit  to  for- 
eigners by  5  percent  of  the  amount  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  1964.    Such  a  figure  is  con- 
sistent with  the  expected  growth  of  our  na- 
tional product  and  also  the  expected  growth 
of   International    trade.      But    It    Is    much 
s-Tialler  than  was  the  rate  of  last  year's  credit 
outflow.    All  of  us  realize  that  the  restraint 
asked  for  may  create  hardship  In  Individual 
cases. 

Our  guidelines,  which  are  directed  to  each 
bark  Individually,  are  designed  to  distribute 
the  burden  as  equitably  as  possible  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  inconvenience.  In  par- 
ticular, they  are  designed  to  avert  any  ad- 
verse repercussions  on  our  International  com- 
merce: on  sound  development  efforts  of  less 
developed  countries;  and  on  such  countries 
as  Canada  and  Japan,  which  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  financing,  and  Britain,  which 
is  suffering  from  serious  payments  difficul- 
ties of  its  own. 

We  expect  that  banks  will  continue  to 
grant  bona  fide  export  credits;  such  credits 
are  to  be  given  absolute  priority.  Obviously, 
no  priority  can  be  claimed  for  credit  exten- 
sions that  substitute  a  credit  sale  for  a  cash 
sale  or  that  substitute  financing  by  U.S. 
banks  for  financing  from  nonbank  or  for- 
eign resources'. 

We  also  expect  that  banks  will  continue  to 
finance  sound  development  projects  of  less 
developed  countries.  But  clearly  a  less  de- 
veloped country  should  not  rely  qu  U.S.  credit 
for  projects  that  can  and  should  be  financed 
either  with  the  country's  own  resources,  or 
by  other  industrial  nations— e.g.,  where  the 
project  envisages  Imports  from  European 
suppliers. 

The  guidelines  explicitly  state  that  sub- 
stantial cutbacks  are  expected  only  In  non- 
export  credits  to  those  fully  developed  coun- 
tries that  are  not  customarily  dependent  on 
U.S.  financing  and  that  do  not  suffer  from 
payments  difficulties.  Most  if  not  all  con- 
tinental European  countries  should  fall  into 
this  category. 

The  guidelines  for  nonbank  financial  In- 
stitutions are  more  general  and  tentative  In 
their  specifications.  They  envisage  cutbacks 
in  the  placement  of  liquid  funds  abroad,  pri- 
marily in  the  so-called  Euro-dollar  market. 
In   the    case    of    short-    and    medium-term 


credits,  the  guidelines  for  banks  are  in  effect 
applicable  to  nonbanks.  But  in  the  case  of 
long-term  credits  (with  a  maturity  of  5  years 
or  more),  which  are  probably  more  import- 
ant in  the  case  of  nonbanks  than  of  banks, 
no  specific  target  has  been  set.  Most  longer 
term  credits  to  fully  developed  countries  are 
subject  to  the  interest  equalization  tax.  No 
effort  Is  being  made  to  discourage  continued 
long-term  Investments  in  less  developed 
countries,  which  need  this  type  of  assist- 
ance more  urgently  than  additional  bank 
credits. 

While  I  am  optimistic  about  the  effective- 
ness  of   the   voluntary   restraint   efforts,   it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  any  quantitative 
estimate  dt  their  probable  Impact  on  our 
payments  balance  this   year.     Some   banks 
greatly  Increased  their  credits  to  foreigners 
during  the  first  6  weeks  of  this  year;  some 
made    very     heavy    advance     commitments 
which  they  will  have  to  honor;  some  carry 
manv   long-term  credits   among   their   out- 
standing assets,  on  which  only  small  repay- 
ments are  expected  this  year;  others  expect 
to  have  to  Increase  their  export  credits  and 
their  loans  to  less  developed  countries  with- 
out being  able  Immediately  to  reduce  suffi- 
ciently their  nonexport  credits  to  Industrial 
countries.     Banks  that   find   themselves   In 
such  predicaments  as  these  have  been  given 
12  months  to  reduce  their  outstanding  credits 
to  no  more  than  105  percent  of  the  1964  level. 
Moreover,  we  realize  that  in  spite  of  all 
good  will  ana  vigilance  some  leakage  will 
occur,  in  the  sense  that  nonbanking  institu- 
tions  may   grant  some   credits   customarily 
granted  by  banks.    The  effect  of  such  leakage 
on  the  overall  reduction  of  nonbank  credits 
to   foreigners   cannot   be   predicted   at   this 
stage. 

For  the  moment,  we  appear  to  be  making 
good  progress  Indeed.  But  of  course,  the  real 
test  of  the  program  lies  ahead.  Meanwhile.  1 
should  not  like  to  say  more  than  that  we 
expect  the  net  expansion  of  both  bank  credit 
and  total  credit  to  foreigners  to  be  reduced 
this  year  by  a  substantial  amount. 

This  reduction  in  capital  outfiows  will  be 
welcome.  But  in  itself  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. For  that,  two  things  more  are  re- 
quired; a  further  increase  In  our  export 
surplus  and  a  further  decrease  In  ovir  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  abroad.  To  borrow  a 
word  from  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  program  Is  like  a  troika,  which  cannot 
move  If  only  one  of  Its  three  horses  keeps 
going. 

Since  I  envisage  success  for  the  program, 
there  is  not  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  actions 
that  might  become  necessary  ii  the  program 
were  not  as  successful  as  expected.  But  the 
inference  from  the  analysis  of  the  situation 
is  unequivocal.  With  exchange  controls  de- 
cidedlv  Inadvisable,  and  with  tax  measiu-es 
unlikely  to  be  more  effective  than  voluntary 
action,  a  return  to  the  traditional  recipe  of 
further  restraint  may  be  necessary  in  the 
monetary  sphere,  as  may  be  further  restraint 
In  the  spheres  of  military  expenditures,  eco- 
nomic aid  and  tourism. 

But  even  if  the  program  of  voluntary  co- 
operation achieves  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  success,  we  cannot  think  of  It  as  a 
permanent  Institution.  This  program  can 
serve  as  a  dike  for  a  period  of  time,  but  still 
farther  ahead  we  have  to  look  for  a  more 
basic  adjustment  of  our  International  pay- 
ments balance.  The  better  we  succeed  In 
keeping  our  Industries  competitive  in  inter- 
national commerce,  and  the  better  we  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  our  Goverrmient  payments 
abroad,  the  less  we  will  need  to  be  concerned 
about  oxir  capital  outflow,  and  the  sooner  we 
can  return  to  a  system  that  leaves  balance 
on  capital  account  to  the  forces  of  a  free 
market. 
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MINISTEATION,  THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  MICHI- 
GAN, Banking  and  Currenct  Committee, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  look  through  the  tops 
of  our  bifocals  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
discussion  In  recent  years  about  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem,  we  find  three  broad 
approaches  to  a  diagnosis. 

EXCHANGE   RATE    ADJUSTMENTS 

First,  there  Is  the  view  that  the  dollar  Is 
overvalued,  and  an  adjustment  In  the  ex- 
change rate  will  be  required  to  restore  equi- 
librium. I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  about 
this  for  two  reasons.  The  evidence  does  not 
yet  suggest  that  the  dollar  Is  overvalued 
Internationally.  Even  with  AID  exports  ex- 
cluded our  exports  exceed  our  imports  by  a 
comfortable  margin.  Moreover,  a  downward 
adjustment  of  our  exchange  rate  relative  to 
other  currencies  Is  not  only  not  called  for, 
but  probably  Is  not  even  possible.  Certainly 
the  British  could  not  tolerate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pound  relative  to  the  dollar,  and 
It  Is  doubtful  if  such  other  countries  as 
Japan,  Canada,  or  even  many  continental 
European  countries  would  thus  acquiesce  In 
having  their  International  competitive  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  United  States  adversely 
affected.  There  Is  little  point  in  putting  on 
the  agenda  what  probably  should  not  occur 
and  almost  certainly  could  not  take  place. 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  important  to  bear 
one  thing  In  mind.    An  exchange  rate  Is  a 
price.     Through  time  conditions  do  change. 
Price-cost  levels  move  differently  In  differ- 
ent   countries.     Patterns    of    demand    can 
change.     The   structure   of   exchange   rates 
that  represent  equilibrium. at  one  point  in 
time  may  not  be  correct  for  a  decade  or  two 
later.    Our  system  in  some  respects  exposes 
us  to  the  problems  of  both  fixed  and  flexible 
rates.    Rates  are  fixed  (within  tolerances  of 
plus    or    minus    1    percent),    but    emergent 
nervousness  about  the  possibility  of  a  change 
can  readily  become  a  source  of  problems — as 
we  were  again  reminded  last  November.    The 
result  is  that  ovir  present  system  tends  to 
produce   crises,   often   preceded   by   varying 
degrees  of  domestic  deflation  and  ad  hoc  ex- 
change controls,  and  a  crisis  is  apt  to  be  re- 
quired to  force  even  needed  adjustments  in 
the  price  of  one  currency  in  terms  of  an- 
other.   This  is,  in  my  Judgment,  an  under- 
rated weakness  of  our  present  international 
financial  system.     And  we  must  find  some 
way  to  get  beyond  the  present  Intellectual 
paralysis  where  one  who  uses  the  term  "ex- 
change rate  adjustment"  Is  Immediately  sus- 
pected of  thinking  lewd  financial  thoughts. 
Clearly,    however,    an    adjustment   of    ex- 
change rates  Is  not  on  the  agenda  of  desir- 
able  or    even    possible   corrective   measures, 
and  my  own  concern  here  is  with  other  mat- 
ters. 

STRUCTURAL  PROBLEMS 

A   second   diagnosis   of   our  problem  has 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  pattern  or 
structure  of  our  International  transactions. 
This  Is  by  now  generally  understood,  and  I 
need  not  belabor  the  point  here.    This  anal- 
vsls    of  course,  points  out  that  our  gener- 
ally strong  payments  position  is  the  victim  of 
particularlv  large  specific  outflows— AID  and 
the  leakage  of  dollars  from  our  military  in- 
stallations around   the  world  being  leading 
candidates.     Those  who  emphasize  the  im- 
pact of  these  leakages,  of  course,  recognize 
that  technicallv  one  cannot  point   to  any 
item  in  a  balancing  account,  where  by  defl- 
nitlon  debits  equal  credits,  as  the  source  of 
the  problem.     If  some  other  items  had  been 
different    from   what    they    were,    the    item 
singled   out   could   have   been   what   it  was 
without  causing  trouble.     Even  so  it  does 
not  strain   credulity   to  suggest  that  large 
noncurrent  outflows  do  complicate  the  prob- 
lem of  sustaining  balance  In  oiir  external 
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payments.  And  the  administration  has  ex- 
pended a  good  deal  of  effort  and  Ingenuity  In 
trying  to  moderate  or  neutralize  these  speci- 
fic outflows. 

EXCESSIVE  UQtnDrrT 

There  Is  a  third  diagnosis  of  the  problem. 
It  places  heavy  stress  on  monetary  or  li- 
quidity factors.  Hydrostatic  analogies  come 
readily  to  mind.  If  a  bathtub  Is  overflowing. 
It  Is  obviously  overflowing  at  the  low  section 
of  the  rim.  If  that  low  section  is  built  up, 
the  tub  will  not  run  over  there.  It  will. 
however,  continue  to  overflow  somewhere 
until  the  faucet  running  too  much  water  in- 
to the  tub  is  turned  down. 

We  have  an  Increasingly  International 
market  for  money  and  capital.  If  the  supply 
of  liquidity  Is  superabundant  for  domestic 
purposes,  things  do  begin  to  happen.  This 
becomes  an  attractive  place  for  foreign  bor- 
rowers to  obtain  funds.  Some  parent  com- 
panies may  prefer  to  use  funds  Invested  in 
Treasury  bills  here  to  finance  more  of  a  for- 
eign subsidiary's  requirements.  U.S.  corpo- 
rations with  surplus  funds  may  intensify 
their  search  for  acquisitions  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  And  from  time  to  time  deci- 
sions may  be  made  to  keep  some  surplus 
funds  abroad  as  a  matter  of  policy.  These 
are  apt  to  be  marginal  shifts,  not  a  180° 
about-face  in  any  corporation's  policy. 
Even  so  the  aggregate  of  marginal  shifts  can 
be  consequential. 

Portunat€ly,  we  do  not  have  to  choose  up 
sides  on  this  matter  of  diagnosis.  One  can 
conclude  that  large  noncurrent  dollar  drains 
contribute  to  our  external  deficit,  and  at  the 
same  time  conclude  that  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  monetary  or  liquidity  in  Its  origin. 

The  evidence  is  increasingly  clear  that 
there  Is  a  monetary  or  liquidity  dimension  to 
this  problem  of  disequilibrium  in  our  exter- 
nal pajmients. 

V.S.  balance  of  payments 
|ln  billions! 


1958 

1964 

Change 

Balance  on  current  transac- 
tions  

$1.5 

-2.6 
-Z9 

$7.3 

-3.7 

-6.2 

.3 

+$5.8 
—I  I 

U.S.  Government  grants  and 
capital ' 

U.S.  private  capital,  net 

Foreign  capital  > 

-3.3 

-f  3 

Errors  and  unrecorded  tran.s- 
actions 

.5 

—1.2 

Balance,  regnlar  trans- 
actions  — . 

-3.5 

-3.0 

+.5 

1  Net.  eicludlnK  advance  debt  repayments. 
'  Excluding  foreign  liquid  assets. 

Source:  "Background  Information  on  U.S.  Balance  of 
Payments,"  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
t89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  1965,  pp.  2-3. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  data  for 
1958  and  1964.  The  arrangement  of  the  data 
on  page  2  of  the  "Background  Information  on 
the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,"  prepared  for 
this  committee.  Is  useful  for  this  purpose. 
In  1958,  the  first  year  of  substantial  deficits 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  the  gap  was  $3.5 
billion.  In  the  Intervening  years  this  prob- 
lem received  iinremittlng  attention  from  the 
administration.  Aid  has  been  substantially 
tied.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  under- 
taken heroic  efforts  to  supply  military  forces 
from  the  United  States,  at  considerable  dollar 
costs,  and  to  Induce  offset  purchases  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  neutralize  the  payments 
leakage  from  our  military  units  abroad.  And 
during  these  6  years  there  was  a  massive 
favorable  shift  in  our  balance  on  current 
transactions.  Tet  the  overall  balance  in  1964, 
on  regular  transactions,  was  still  slightly  over 
*3  billion.  There  were  enormous  shifts  In 
the  subbalances,  with  the  overall  result  dis- 
concertingly similar  to  that  for  1958. 

We  must,  of  course,  not  read  too  much  Into 
this  similarity  In  overall  results  for  these  2 
years.  Certalnlvjt  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  the-ftbe^nce  of  measures  taken  to  re- 


duce pa3rment8  and  to  augment  receipts,  the 
1964  performance  would  have  been  even  more 
unfavorable  than  it  was.  At  the  same  time 
the  magnitude  of  the  overflow  was  only  mod- 
erately smaller  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  and  the  major  countershift  neutraliz- 
ing most  of  the  Improvement  in  the  balance 
on  current  account  was  a  sharp  rise  In  capital 
outflows,  with  a  particularly  sharp  rise  in  the 
outward  movement  of  short-term  funds. 
The  pattern  of  this  shift  within  an  over- 
all deficit  that  Improved  only  moderately 
strongly  suggests  that  our  problem  Increas- 
ingly has  been  having  a  monetary  or  liquidity 
dimension. 

administration's  program 

Given  the  nature  of  the  problem  the  ad- 
ministration's program  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  It  has  a  quality  of  decisiveness  and 
determination  about  it,  and  this  has  Itself 
had  a  therapeutic  effect.  Undoubtedly  most 
companies  engaged  in  International  com- 
merce can.  with  some  extra  effort,  improve 
the  balance  of  their  own  International  trans- 
actions. The  program  Is  also  heavily  designed 
to  moderate  the  capital  outfiow.  whose  sharp 
rise  has  seemingly  neutralized  a  good  deal  of 
the  Improvement  elsewhere.  The  purist 
may  have  reservations  about  the  approach, 
but  in  the  real  world  there  will  always  be 
policies  Implemented  in  ways  that  are  not 
technically  quite  consonant  with  the  Im- 
personal forces  of  the  marketplace. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  Implica- 
tions to  the  administration's  approach  to  re- 
tarding the  flow  of  capital  that  should  be 
kept  squarely  before  us.  First,  a  system  that 
allows  increases  in  lending  equal  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  an  Institution's  base- 
period  volume  Is  a  system  of  allocating  shares 
of  the  market.  Yet  It  Is  the  rivalry  and 
competition  for  business,  each  trying  to  In- 
crease his  share  of  the  market,  that  con- 
stitute the  djmamlc  forces  producing  prog- 
ress, and  this  Is  true  among  financial  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  In  other  markets. 

Second,  such  a  program  may  develop  In- 
ternal stresses  that  will  erode  Its  effectiveness 
through  time.  Cases  will  surely  arise  where 
bxisinesses  see  (or,  at  least,  think  they  see) 
their  competitors  using  this  restraint  as  an 
opportunity  for  some  one-upsmanshlp.  It 
win  certainly  occur  to  some  that  the  next  act 
in  this  unfolding  drama  is  apt  to  Include 
outright  controls  concerning  the  use  of 
dollar?  abroad — In  which  case  the  prudent 
thing  Is  to  keep  some  funds  abroad.  (A  col- 
league at  the  university,  planning  to  spend 
his  1966  family  vacation  In  Europe,  asked  If 
It  might  not  be  wise  to  have  a  modest  deposit 
In  some  bank  abroad.)  It  would  be  quite 
a  departure  from  historical  experience  if 
these  arrangements  involved  in  the  plan  do 
not  spawn  a  good  many  Ingenious  end  plays. 
A  system.  In  short,  establishing  rules  of  the 
game  that  make  it  In  the  interest  of  the 
business  to  do  what  is  not  wanted,  and  then 
asks  him  to  do  what  is  not  in  his  own  Inter- 
est, will  generate  pressures  that  tend  to  de- 
vitalize its  own  effectiveness.  This,  In  turn, 
can  easily  cause  a  moderate,  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  metamorphose  Into  a  more  extensive 
system  of  direct  controls.  We  have  already 
gone  from  tied  aid,  to  supplying  military 
units  abroad  (at  greater  cost)  from  the 
United  States,  to  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  to  the  Gore  amendment,  to  the  present 
more  extensive  program.  This  is  not  in- 
consequential distance  already  backward 
away  from  the  liberal  International  trade 
and  financial  system  which  It  was  our  ob- 
jective to  establish  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

MONETARY  POLICY  IS  THE  KEY 

These  more  ad  hoc  or  direct  approaches 
can  facilitate  the  restoration  of  external 
equilibrium  If — and.  In  my  Judgment,  only 
If — they  are  backstopped  by  a  moderately 
less  easy  credit  policy  than  we  now  have. 
If  the  general  monetary  and  credit  situa- 
tion  were  such,  for  example,  that  on  the 


average  financial  Institutions  would  not  want 
their  foreign  lending  to  rise  much  beyond  the 
specified  percentage  of  last  year's  volume, 
the  stresses  and  strains  that  could  eviscerate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram (or  gradually  convert  it  to  one  of 
outright  direct  controls)  can  probably  be 
kept  below  the  threshold  point.  Recent 
moves  toward  a  less  easy  credit  policy  will 
be  helpful  and  may  be  adequate.  In  any 
case  a  moderately  less  rapid  rate  of  mone- 
tary expansion  Is  now  clearly  in  order. 

IMPACT  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Fortunately  this  is  not  a  choice  between 
vigorous,  sustainable  domestic  expansion  and 
equilibrium  in  our  external  payments,  in- 
deed, the  evidence  Increasingly  suggests  that 
the  domestic  economy  could  also  do  with 
a  reduced  rate  of  credit  expansion.  Since 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1961,  the  money  supply 
(including  time  deposits)  has  been  Increas- 
ing somewhat  more  rapidly  than  business 
activity.  And  by  the  final  quarter  of  last 
year  the  ratio  of  the  money  supply  to  GNP 
was  52.1  percent.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  1955  to  find  a  ratio  of  the  money  supply 
to  GNP  of  comparable  size  (excluding,  of 
course,  the  recession  year  of  1958).  And 
from  yearend  1964  to  mid-February  mone- 
tary expansion  was  at  the  rate  of  10.4  per- 
cent per  year  (using  here  St.  Louis  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  data) .  The  change  in  loan 
expansion  Is  also  impressive.  Some  decline 
in  bank  loans  following  the  turn  of  the 
year  Is  a  normal  seasonal  development,  and 
from  yearend  1963  to  early  March  1964  loans 
at  week.ly  reporting  banks  declined  $1,194 
million.  During  the  same  p^iod  this  year 
there  has  been  a  contraseasonal  increase  of 
$1,217  million.  Moreover  this  demand  Is 
widespread  over  the  economy. 

Money  supply  and  GNP 
(Dollar  amounts  in  billions,  seasonally  adjusted] 


Year 


1955— 1st  quarter. . 

2f1  quarter... 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter.. 

1956— 1st  quarter. . 

;2d  quarter... 

3d  quarter... 

4th  quarter. . 
1957— 1st  quarter.. 

2d  quarter.. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter.. 
1958— 1st  quarter.. 

2d  quarter.. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter., 
1959— 1st  quarter.. 

2d  quarter.. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter. 
1960— 1st  quarter.. 

2d  quarter.. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter. 
1961— 1st  quarter. 

2d  quarter.. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter. 
1962— 1st  quarter. 

2d  quarter.. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter. 
1963— 1st  quarter. 

2d  quarder. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter. 
1964— 1st  quarter. 

2d  quarter.. 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quarter. 


ONP 


Money  supply 


Amount 


Percent 
ONP 


384.3 

$207.1 

0.539 

393.0 

208.6 

.531 

403.4 

210.0 

.521 

408.9 

211.0 

.516 

410.6 

212.0 

.516 

415.0 

213.6 

.515 

421.0 

214.5 

.510 

430.0 

215.7 

.502 

438.5 

218.4 

.496 

442.1 

220.3 

.498 

448.3 

221.7 

.494 

442.3 

222.0 

.502 

432.9 

224.7 

.519 

437.2 

229.7 

.525 

447.0 

233.5 

.522 

460.6 

235.9 

.512 

472.0 

238.7 

.505 

487.8 

241.0 

.511 

482.7 

242.2 

.502 

488.5 

241.3 

.494 

500.4 

241.1 

.482 

504.1 

241.2 

'       .478 

503.6 

243.7 

.484 

502.1 

246.6 

.491 

500.4 

250.6 

.501 

512.5 

257.3 

.502 

521.9 

260.8 

.500 

537.8 

264.4 

.492 

644.5 

269.4 

.495 

552.4 

274.4 

.497 

556.8 

277.8 

.499 

565.2 

283.8 

.502 

571.8 

290.3 

.508 

577.4 

296.4 

.517 

587.2 

300.1 

.511 

699.0 

306.9 

.512 

608.8 

312.9 

.514 

618.6 

317.9 

.514 

628.4 

324.0 

.616 

634.6 

330.8 

.521 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   Money  supply  includes  time  deposits. 

I  do  not  myself  attach  any  mystical  sig- 
nificance to  monetary  matters,  and  I  do  not 
regard  myself  as  one  who  finds  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates  Inherently  good 
things.     At  the  same  time  the  diffused  na- 
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ture  of  routes  by  which  monetary  changes 
exert  their  effects  on  business  activity  sug- 
gests that  there  is  a  significant  lag  between 
these  monetary  changes  and  the  visible  ef- 
fect of  these  changes  on  the  economy.  In 
1954-56  we  saw  the  effect  of  a  monetary  pol- 
icy that  was  too  easy  too  long  followed  by 
a  policy  that  became  quite  tight,  too  tight, 
trying  to  cope  with  an  expatnslon  that  finally 
generated  quite  a  head  of  steam. 

Change  in  commercial  and  industrial  loans 
at  weekly  reporting  banks 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Borrowers 


Manufacturmg.. 

Duralile 

Nondurable. 


Mining.. - 
Trade — 
All  other. 


Total. 


Dec.  31,1963. 
to  Mar  4,  1964 


-314 

-14 
-300 


-206 
-344 
-330 


-1,194 


Dec.  30,  1964. 
to  Mar.  3,  1965 ' 


718 
439 

279 


to  1959,  this  disinflationary  policy  did  estab- 
lish the  basis  for  more  favorable  develop- 
ments since.  We  have  had  vigorous  expan- 
sion, our  prlce-coBt  level  has  been  quite 
stable,  and  we  have  had  an  impressive  Im- 
provement In  o\ir  balance  on  current 
transactions.  If  that  Inflation  and  Inflatlon- 
mlndedness  of  the  1950*8  had  not  been 
squelched,  devaluation  of  the  dollar  would 
probably  have  occurred  by  now.  Those  who 
deplore  the  disinflationary  policies  of  1957 
and  1959  (and,  let  me  repeat,  they  were 
probably  unnecessarily  restrictive)  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  better  recent 
performance  of  the  economy  Is  the  benefici- 
ary of  those  earlier  actions. 

Increase  in  exports  and  export  prices 

[In  percent] 


152 
413 
-66 


-1-1.217 


Cost  of  Living  Index.  December  1964 

(1958  =  100) 

Country:  Index 

Canada 109 

France ^30 

Germany l^^ 

Italy-. - 127 

Japan ---  13» 

Netherlands H*^ 


I  Preliminary. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve. 

In  the  Interests  of  keeping  the  domestic 
expansion  orderly  and  vigorous,  the  monetary 
expansion  in  1965  should  be  dlscernlbly  less 
than  last  year.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
would  also  be  helpful  in  restoring  external 
equilibrium  also.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  administration,  which  has  shown  com- 
mendable determination  about  other  aspects 
of  the  problem,  will  not  Jeopardize  their  own 
program  by  Insistence  that  monetary  policy 
remain  frozen  at  its  present  posture.  This 
committee  could  play  an  enormotisly  con- 
structive role  by  recognizing  explicitly  that 
there  are  times  when  the  responsible  execu- 
tion of  monetary  policy  requires  shifts  to- 
ward reduced  rate  of  credit  expansion. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  urge  this 
because  of  greater  concern  about  the  Inter- 
national position  of  the  dollar  than  for  full 
employment  at  home.  Ours  has  traditionally 
been  a  full  employment  economy,  and  It  must 
continue  to  be.  (There  is  no  other  period 
In  this  century  when  we  have  had  such  sus- 
tained unemplo3anent  as  since  1958,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  great  depression.)  At 
the  same  time  moving  from  5  to  4  percent 
unemployment  will  require  a  more  delicate 
performance  from  economic  policy  than 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  from  6  to  5  per- 
cent. Now  there  are  bottlenecks  that  mtist 
widened,  sensitive  prices  have  been  rising, 
some  labor  markets  already  have  shortages. 
A  policy  of  keeping  the  credit  accelerator  to 
the  fioor  would  increasingly  court  the  risk  of 
disorderly  developments  and  an  unnecessar- 
ily abrupt  subsequent  shift  to  tight  money 
that  could  easily,  as  In  1957,  throw  us  Into 
another  reversal. 

A  major  rationale  for  tax  reduction  (which 
I  have  urged  in  and  out  of  Government 
since  early  1958),  was  to  give  the  economy 
a  stimulus,  at  the  same  time  leaving  us 
freer  to  adapt  monetary  policy  and  mone- 
tary conditions  to  the  international  financial 
and  economic  environment.  The  time  has 
come  to  use  some  of  that  freedom  we  thereby 
gained. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    STABLE    COST-PRIC#  LEVEL 

One  final  point.  If  events  of  recent  years 
teach  us  one  thing  it  Is  the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  a  reasonably  stable  cost-price  level. 
We  see  this  in  our  own  experience.  In  the 
mid-1950's  cost-raising  wage  settlements, 
followed  by  annotinced  price  Increases,  be- 
came an  annual  Sadie  Hawkins  day  ritual 
for  many  industries.  Inflation-mindedness 
became  pervasive,  we  entered  upon  a  period 
of  persisting  unemployment,  and  ovir  balance 
of  current  transactions  in  o\ir  external  ac- 
counts by  1959  was  negative.  While  eco- 
nomic policy  was  too  defiatlonary  from  1957 


Country 


1953  TO  1063 

Japan 

Italy 

France - 

Switiierland 

Netherlands 


Average  of  6. 


Sweden 

Canada 

Germany 

United  States 

United  Kingdom... 

Average  of  5. 


Export 
pnces 


-4 


Value  of 
exports 


123 

73 
35 
25 

45 


60 


40 
17 
100 
13 
26 


Italy..- 
Canada. 
France.. 
.Tapan... 
Sweden. 


1958  TO  1963 


39 


Average  of  6. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Netlier  lands 

Oermany 

Switjserland 


Average  of  5. 


-5 
-4 
-2 


-2 


92 
26 
59 
90 
62 


64 


30 
28 
56 
66 
60 


47 


Source:  International  Financial  Statistics. 
We  also  see  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  stable  cost-price  level  as  we  look  more 
broadly  at  International  experience  in  the 
last  decade.  The  decade  happens  to  divide 
at  the  point  where  our  own  payments  deficit 
widened,  and  about  the  point  at  which  major 
currencies  became  convertible.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  look  at  each  half 
of  the  decade  separately.  Suppose  we  ex- 
amine the  export  experience  of  10  industrial 
nations.  In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  the 
five  nations  with  the  best  export-price  per- 
formance had  an  average  increase  in  exports 
of  60  percent.  The  five  with  smaller  In- 
creases In  export  prices  had  an  average  in- 
crease In  exports  of  60  percent.  The  five 
with  larger  increases  in  export  prices  had  an 
average  Increase  in  exports  of  only  39  per- 
cent. From  1958  to  1963  the  same  pattern 
Is  Indicated.  The  five  nations  with  the 
better  price  performance  again  experienced 
a  larger  export  .,galn  than  those  with  less  fa- 
vorable export  price  developments. 

Actually  export  price  comparisons  prob- 
ably vmderstate  the  extent  to  which  our 
International  comi>etitlve  position  has  Im- 
proved In  recent  years.  The  rise  In  domestic 
price  levels  abroad  relative  to  the  rise  here 
has  been  far  greater  than  the  differential 
change  in  export  prices.  The  8-percent  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  here  since  1958  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  table 
and  compares  well  with  increases  elsewhere 
ranging  up  to  35  percent  In  Japan.  The 
rise  in  these  domestic  price  levels  has  un- 
doubtedly opened  up  opportunities  for  U.S. 
exports,  and  has  been  a  part  of  our  strong 
export  performance  in  recent  years. 


Sweden. 


121 


Switzerland 116 

United    Kingdom 118 

United   States 108 

Source:  International  Financial  Statistics. 
Index  is  for  December  of  the  latest  month 
available.  ' 

At  the  same  time  there  is  little  in  the  data 
to  suggest  that  the  price  of  strength  in 
world  markets  Is  a  retarded,  arthritic  do- 
mestic economy.  The  nations  with  rela- 
tively large  gains  In  exports  tended  to  be 
those  with  particularly  vigorous  economies 
at  home — e.g.,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany. 
And  the  economies  with  a  relatively  poor 
export  performance  were  those  whose  do- 
mestic economies  were  also  sluggish.  This 
Is  reasonable.  The  dynamic,  innovative,  ag- 
gressive economies  are  the  ones  that  we 
would  expect  to  grow  both  at  home  and  In 
external  markets. 

CONCLTTSION 

There  is  much  in  recent  developments  that 
is  encouraging.  Our  balance  of  current 
transactions  Is  highly  favorable.  We  are, 
therefore,  spared  the  agonizing  problems 
that  arise  with  an  Intractable  lag  of  experts 
behind  imports.  This  critically  Important 
recovery  of  strength  since  1959  In  our  bal- 
ance on  current  account  Is  a  major  dividend 
from  our  having  maintained  a  reasonably 
stable  cost-price  level  in  recent  years,  and 
the  basis  for  this  was  established  with  the 
disinflationary  policies  of  the  mid-1950*s. 

The  major  Item  on  the  agenda  of  \infin- 
Ished  business  now  is  to  reduce  moderately 
the  rate  of  credit  expansion.  This,  as  it 
happens,  is  also  desirable  in  order  to  keep 
the  domestic  expansion  sustainable  and 
orderly.  And  a  moderately  less  easy  credit 
policy  is  also  essential  if  the  actions  now 
being  taken  to  Implement  the  administra- 
tion's program  are  not  to  generate  internal 
strains  that  either  erode  the  program  or  lead 
us  still  further  down  the  road  of  capital  and 
exchange  controls,  an  Inconvertible  dolUu-, 
and  an  increasingly  Illiberal  intematiobil 
trade  and  financial  system.  / 

Statement  of  Dr.  Fritz  Machlup,  Professor 
OF  Economics  and  International  Finance, 
Princeton  Universtty,  Before  the  Inter- 
national Finance  StrBcoMMrrTEE  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency   Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  March  17,  1965 
I  suppose  that  we  all  have  learned  that  no 
one  can  forecast  the  balance  of  payments  of 
next  year  or  any  future  period.     Too  often 
have  the  attempted  forecasts  by  Government 
departments  or  private  experts  proved  wrong. 
While  we  can  usually  know  in  what  direction 
a  particular  event,  "measure,  or  change  will 
affect   the   external   balance,   there   are   too 
many  variables  Involved   to  permit  reason- 
ably accurate  predictions  of  the  net  outcome. 
Our  inability  to  predict  does  not  reduce  the 
significance  of  research  and  analysis  in  in- 
ternational finance.     There  are  enough  Im- 
portant   connections    and    relations    about 
which  we  know  a  good  deal  and  may  learn 
more. 

THE      SIZE      OF     THE      DEFICIT 

One  thing  that  many  have  had  a  hard  time 
understanding  but  have  finally  learned  Is 
that  the  accounting  balance  of  payments  may 
be  calculated  In  many  different  ways  and. 
hence,  that  the  size  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  Is 
not  uniquely  determined.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish balances  measured  by  different  ar- 
rangements of  accounts  and  Items,  experts 
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have  proposed  a  bewildering  nomenclature 
by  adding  to  the  "current  balance"  and  the 
"capital  balance."  a  "basic  balance,"  a  "reg- 
ular transactions  balance."  an  "oflacial  set- 
tlement balance,"  an  "overall  balance,"  an 
"exchange  market  balance,"  and  a  few  more. 
While  this  may  confuse  the  layman,  it  helps 
to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  he  cannot  com- 
prehend the  issues  involved. 

There  was  a  controversy  between  two  ad- 
ministrative departments  because  the  most 
widely  publicized  balance  showed  a  greater 
deficit  than  would  be  shown  under  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  accounts.  In  particular, 
if  increases  in  dollar  holdings  of  private  for- 
eigners were  included  in  the  regular  capital 
balance  as  an  inflow  of  foreign  short-term 
capital,  rather  than  treated  as  a  way  of 
financing  a  deficit  of  U.S.  payments,  the  re- 
ported deficit  would  look  ^luch  less  threaten- 
ing. The  sound  and  fury  about  this  issue  is 
qnderstandable  only  if  one  believes  that  im- 
portant decisions  in  international  finance  are 
influenced  by  reports  about  the  exact  size  of 
the  U.S.  deficit.  Personally  I  doubt  this. 
But  those  who  believe  it  point  to  the  fact 
that  liquid  dollar  holdings  by  private  foreign 
individuals,  firms,  and  banks  now  amount  to 
about  $14  billion.  The  U.S.  deficit  in  the 
years  in  which  these  holdings  were  built  up 
would  have  been  that  much  smaller  had  it 
been  calculated  by  the  method  used  by  most 
European  governments.  Again,  I  do  not 
think  that  statistical  reporting  or  accounting 
procedures  can  ultimately  affect  the  actual 
flow  of  funds  among  nations. 

The  greatest  surprise  to  the  layman  comes 
with  the  statement  that  a  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  need  not  indicate  anything  about 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  that,  for 
example,  the  same  deficit  may  at  one  time  be 
a  welcome  relief  of  a  world  dollar  shortage, 
but  at  another  time  an  embarrassing  deteri- 
oration of  a  dollar  glut.  The  la3rman's  shock 
can  be  mitigated  by  telling  him  that  the  de- 
mand for  dollars  to  hold — the  demand,  that 
Is,  by  private  foreign  parties  and  by  official 
foreign  authorities  for  liquid  dollar  assets  In 
the  form  of  balances  with  American  banks  or 
securities  of  the  U.S.  Government — cannot 
be  seen  from  any  accounting  statement. 
There  is  dollar  shortage  when  foreign  au- 
thorities buy  dollars  with  great  eagerness 
and  there  Is  dollar  glut  when  they  buy 
dollars  with  reluctance:  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  "may  be  exactly  the  same 
In  both  situations.  And  just  as  there  can  be 
dollar  shortage  with  a  deficit  in  U.S.  pay- 
ments, a  dollar  glut  may  exist  with  a  sur- 
plus. The  first  situation,  dollar  shortage  de- 
spite a  U.S.  deficit,  existed  In  the  early  1950's: 
the  latter  situation,  dollar  glut  despite  a  U.S. 
surplus,  may  arise  when  the  United  States 
attains  a  surplus  In  Its  balance  of  pajTnents 
while  foreign  parties,  official  or  private,  still 
feel  that  they  hold  more  dollars  than  they 
want. 

THE    COMPOSITION    OF    THE    DEFICIT 

The  worst  misses  in  governmental  fore- 
casting were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  offi- 
cials concentrated  on  particular  deficit  Items 
and  believed  that  the  deficit  would  disap- 
pear or  decrease  If  these  Items  were  chopped 
down.  But,  alas,  the  balance  of  payments 
has  behaved  like  the  mythical  Hydra,  grow- 
ing more  ugly  heads  for  each  head  success- 
fully chopped  off. 

In  1958  the  overall  balance  on  regular 
transactions  showed  a  deficit  of  $3.5  billion. 
Prom  that  year  to  1964,  merchandise  exports 
Increased  by  $8.8  billion,  private  Income 
from  foreign  investment  increased  by  $2.5 
billion,  the  sum  of  sales  of  goods  and  all  serv- 
ices Increased  by  $13.3  billion,  military  ex- 
penditures were  reduced  by  $600  million,  and 
the  entire  balance  on  current  transactions 
improved  by  $5.8  billion.  Yet  the  deficit  In 
1964.  measiu-ed  the  same  way  as  In  1958,  was 
still  over  $3  billion. 


Evidently  the  strong  improvement  of  the 
current  balance  was  offset  by  an  Increase  In 
the  deficit  of  the  capital  balance.  The  in- 
crease in  net  capital  outflows  looks  especially 
bad  if  most  of  the  inflow  of  foreign  short- 
term  capital  is  excluded  from  the  net  capital 
balance — and,  as  we  know,  the  Commerce 
Department  reports  do  not  Include  the  acqui- 
sition of  liquid  dollar  assets  by  foreigners  in 
the  regular  capital  balance.  But  in  any  case, 
looking  only  at  the  movements  of  private 
U.S.  capital,  the  changes  in  recent  years  are 
quite  conspicuous.  Comparing  the  same  2 
years  as  before,  the  outflow  of  private  U.S. 
capital  increased  f^om  $2.9  billion  in  1958 
to  $6.2  billion  in  1964 — that  is,  by  $3.3  billion. 

It  may  be  tempting  to  take  a  sharp  sword 
and  chop  off  this  particular  head  of  the 
Hydra.  Can  it  be  done  without  causing  sub- 
stitute heads  to  grow?  No  one  can  be  sure. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  a  forced  reduction 
In  the  deficit  on  capital  account  will  cause 
a  reduction  In  the  surplus  on  current  ac- 
count. If  every  dollar  that  Is  forcefully  kept 
from  being  sent  abroad  for  direct  invest- 
ment, portfolio  or  other  long-term  invest- 
ment, or  for  acquiring  various  kinds  of  short- 
term  assets,  were  Invested  In  the  United 
States,  In  addition  to  what  would  be  Invested 
In  any  case,  we  should  expect  a  deterioration 
of  our  current  balance.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  the  dollars  which  are  kept  at  home  (be- 
cause of  the  wishes  of  our  Government)  are 
then  kept  Idle,  or  are  kept  from  being  created 
by  the  banking  system,  then  the  improve- 
ment in  the  capital  balance  need  not  cause  a 
deterioration  of  the  current  balaiice.  (Some 
analysts  of  feedback  effects  ask  (themselves 
what  the  foreigners  do  with  the  money  they 
receive  and  cannot  do  If  they  do  not  receive 
It,  but  fail  also  to  ask  what  the  Americans 
do  with  the  money  which  they  are  prevented 
from  transferring.) 

The  interrelationships  between  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  the  balance  of  payments  are 
rather  complicated,  but  this  Is  no  excuse  for 
disregarding  them  altogether.  Too  often 
must  we  see  that  some  of  our  official  experts 
fail  to  anticipate  these  interrelations.  The 
belief,  for  example,  that  a  reduction  in  direct 
Investments  abroad  will  fully  be  reflected  in 
an  improvement  in  the  balance  of  paj-ments 
is  naive. 

My  diagnosis,  after  examining  the  various 
items  in  the  outflow  of  capital,  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  reduction  of  some 
items  would  lead  to  a  reduction  In  the  sur- 
plus on  current  account,  whereas  a  reduction 
of  other  items  would  not  affect  the  current 
balance.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  point 
after  looking  at  the  breakdown  of  the  U.S. 
capital  account. 

OUTFLOWS  OF  PJilV.KTE  U.S.  CAPITAL  IN    1964 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  this  subcommittee  on  March 
9  gives,  in  table  8,  the  date  on  the  outflow 
of  U.S.  private  capital  during  1964,  both  for 
the  first  three  quarters  (January  to  Septem- 
ber) and  for  the  entire  year.  It  Is  important 
to  note  that  the  outflow  picked  up  consider- 
able momenum  during  the  last  quarter. 

Direct  Investments  had  been  $1.5  billion 
during  the  first  three  quarters.  The  figure 
for  the  year  is  $2.2  billion.  This  means  that 
the  outflow  on  this  score  was  $700  million 
during  the  fourth  quarter,  which  Is  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $2.8  billion,  or  an  increase  of 
40  percent  over  the  annual  rate  of  the  first 
three  quarters. 

The  purchase  of  foreign  securities  was  $200 
million  in  the  first  three  quarters,  but  $700 
million  for  the  entire  year.  Thus,  the  out- 
flow on  this  account  was  $500  million  during 
the  last  quarter,  which  Is  an  annual  rate  of 
$2  billion,  compared  with  an  annual  rate  of 
less  than  $267  million  during  the  first  three 
quarters.    The  Increase  is  650  percent. 

Other  long-term  capital  outflows  were  $800 
million  In  the  first  three  quarters  and  $1.3 
billion  for  the  entire  year.  This  means  an 
outflow  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2  billion  dur- 


ing the  last  quarter,  compared  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $1.06  billion  diu-lng  the  first 
three  quarters.    The  Increase  Is  89  percent. 

The  short-term  capital  outflow  was  $1.4 
billion  in  the  first  three  quarters,  but  $2  bii- 
lion  for  the  entire  year.  This  means  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $2.4  billion  diu-lng  the  last 
quarter,  against  $1.9  billion  during  the  first 
three  quarters.     The  Increase  is  26  percent. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  this  enormous 
gain  of  momenttun  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  seasonal  fac- 
tors but  occurred  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  expectational  factors,  probably  in  increased 
fear  of  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  a  fear 
of  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  funds. 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  Increase  In  capital 
outflow  was  motivated  by  expectational  fac- 
tors, one  could  draw  the  following  infer- 
ences: 

1.  Wrong  expectations  can  often  be  re- 
versed by  pronoimcement  and  actions  that 
demonstrate  the  expectations  to  be  unjusti- 
fied. 

2.  If  expectations  are  reversed,  not  only 
win  further  capital  outflows  motivated  by 
the  wrong  expectations  be  stopped,  but 
capital  may  start  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

3.  If  a  capital  outflow  Is  not  expected  to 
last  but  likely  to  be  reversed,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  desire  a  real  adjustment  of 
the  balance  of  payments,  that  is,  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
flow  of  capital. 

REAL    ADJUSTMENT    VERSUS    COMPENSATORT 
CORRECTION 

Analysts  of  the  balance -of -payments  situa- 
tion have  long  used  the  dichotomy  between 
adjustment  and  financing  a  surplus  or 
deficit.  It  Is  analytically  more  appropriate 
to  distinguish  three  tjrpes  of  changes  In  the 
balance  of  payments:  real  adjustments,  com- 
pensatory corrections,  and  temporary  fi- 
nancing. 

Real  adjustments  reduce  or  remove  an  im- 
balance through  changes  in  relative  Incomes, 
prices,  and  resource  allocations.  Compensa- 
tory corrections  reduce  or  remove  the  need 
for  real  adjustment  in  the  long  run.  either 
through  changing  the  current  account  by 
means  other  than  the  forces  of  real  adjust- 
ment or  by  changing  donation  accounts  and 
capital  accounts.  Temporary  financing  ac- 
commodates the  excess  demand  or  excess 
supply  in  the  foreign-exchange  market  until 
real  adjustment  is  either  accomplished  or 
made  unnecessary. 

Most  serious  students  of  International 
economics  adhere  to  the  classical  view  that 
the  current  account  should  be  made  to 
adjust  to  the  balance  on  capital  account. 
To  attempt  the  opposite,  that  is,  to  correct 
the  fiow  of  capital  to  match  the  balance 
in  the  flow  of  goods  and  services,  is  usually 
ineffective  or  inefficient.  An  exception  to 
this  rule,  however,  may  be  recognized  with 
regard  to  purely  speculative  capital  move- 
ments that  are  likely  to  reverse  their  direc- 
tion in  due  course.  Thus.  If  we  believe  that 
a  large  part  of  the  present  deficit  on  capital 
account  is  only  temporary  and  reversible, 
then  we  should  not  insist  on  a  real  adjust- 
ment of  the  balance  of  payments.  It  would 
be  wasteful  to  force  a  flow  of  goods  and 
services  to  match  a  flow  of  ftinds  that  can 
be^xpected  to  be  reversed  in  the  near  future. 

The  implications  of  these  general  state- 
ments for  our  analysis  of  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
private  capital  are  the  following:  To  the 
extent  that  the  capital  outflow  is  Induced 
by  differences  in  the  marginal  productivity 
of  investment  here  and  abroad,  we  should 
not  interfere  with  such  outflow  but  should 
instead  facilitate  real  adjustment  of  the  cur- 
rent balance.  To  the  extent,  however,  that 
the  capital  outflow  Is  motivated  by  reversible 
expectations,  we  should  not  insist  on  a  real 
adjustment  but  should  instead  promote  the 
reversal  of  the  expectations. 
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REVERSING   THE   EXPECTATIONS 

We  have  not  been  very  astute  In  persuad- 
ine  people  here  and  abroad  that  their  expec- 
Stions  or  fears  are  unfounded.  On  the 
Tntrary.  our  behavior  has  been  designed 
?^  reinforce  the  two  kinds  of  fears  that 
motivate  the  outflow  of  capital,  the  fear  that 
^e  dollar  may  be  devalued,  and  the  fear  th^t 
transfers  of  funds  abroad  may  be  restricted. 
Let  us  discuss  what  we  have  done  to  increase 
these  fears  and  what  we  might  do  to  reduce 

them.  ,       ,     ^. 

The  fear  of  devaluation 

1  Instead  of  freeing  all  our  gold  for  ex- 
Dort-  that  Is,  for  the  repurchase  of  our  dollar 
liabilities,  we  have  taken  only  a  half  measure 
and  have  left  on  our  statute  books  the  re- 
nulrement  of  a  25-percent  gold  reserve  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  This  strengthens 
wldelv  held  expectations  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  use  all  our  gold  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  external  value  of  the  dollar. 

2  Whenever  certain  foreign  monetary  au- 
thorities have  announced  that  they  would 
use  some  of  their  dollar  holdings  for  pur- 
chasing  gold  from  us,  we  have  responded 
with  a  frown.  Yet,  any  reluctance  or  sign 
of  Indignation  about  an  outflow  of  gold 
stren^hens  the  belief  ^f  the  people  that  we 
consider  this  as  a  weakening  of  our  position. 
If  my  banker  frowned  and  sighed  whenever 
I  cashed  a  check,  I  would  certainly  not  wish 
to  keep  my  deposit  with  him.  We  ought  to 
Bive  up  our  gold  not  with  reluctance  and 
apprehension,  but  with  an  air  of  friendly 
nonchalance. 

3  Our  attitude  concerning,  our  gold  hoia- 
mes  should  change  completely:  We  should 
invite  all  reluctant  holders  of  dollars  to  come 
and  buy  as  much  gold  as  they  wish;  we 
should  insist  that  no  one  hold  dollars  just 
to  accommodate  us;  dollars  should  be  held 
only  by  those  who  really  prefer  interest- 
bearing  dollars  to  sterile  gold. 

4  This   preference   for   dollars   over   gold 
could  be  forcefully  increased  if  we  accepted 
the  suggestion  made  In  the  minority  views 
on  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee."  87th  Congress.  2d  session    1962. 
According   to    this    suggestion,    the    United 
States  should  eliminate  its  guarantee  to  pur- 
chase "gold  from  foreigners  at  $35  an  ounce 
or  at  any  other  predetermined  price."    In  the 
minority  view,  the  "termination  of  the  guar- 
antee to  buy  at  a  fixed  price  would  be  likely 
to  sharply  reduce  (gold]  speculation  and.  at 
the  same  time,  stimulate  a  return  of  sizable 
amounts  of  gold  to  the  United  States        If 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  gold  can  always 
be  sold  to  governmental  and  monetary  au- 
thorities, the  speculators-  risk  of  loss  from 
holding  gold  may  be  too  great  and  he  may 
convert  it  into  dollars. 

5  A  more  effective  policy  for  reversing  ex- 
pectations concerning  the  future  of  the  dol- 
lar would  be  the  acceptance  of  a  plan  which 
I  presented  In  1960.  It  consists  in  a  gradual 
lowering  of  the  price  of  gold,  say  by  1  per- 
cent every  quarter  of  a  year.  I  shall  refrain 
from  discussing  it  at  this  point,  because  I 
know  that  the  resistance  to  it  cannot  be  over- 

come. 

The  fear  of  restrictions 

While  we  have  done  badly  regarding  the 
fears  of  devaluation,  we  have  done  even 
worse  concerning  the  fears  of  restrictions. 
In  fact,  we  have  created  and  promoted  such 

1  From  some  semiofficial  quarters  the  pos- 
sibility of  governmental  restrictions  on  the 
outflow  of  capital  was  suggested  a  few 
months  ago.    This  was  Incredibly  stupid. 

2  We  have  actually  introduced  guidelines 
anci  challenges  which,  if  they  are  not  re- 
garded as  restrictions,  are  widely  considered 
as  the  first  step  toward  restrictions. 

3  To  reverse  these  fears  we  ought  to  tell 
every  businessman  that  he  should  use  his 
funds  wherever  business  Interests  lndlcate_ 
If  we  could  possibly  assure  businessmen  that 


there  would  be  neither  direct  controls  or  re- 
strlctlons  nor  any  moral  suasion,  neither 
any  obligation  to  make  reports  on  foreign 
transactions  nor  any  publicity  about  non- 
conformance with  official  directives,  we 
would  soon  see  a  flow  of  funds  returning 
from  abroad. 


RADICAL    CHANGES    IN    OUR    SYSTEM 

Again  and  again  in  recent  years  have  we 
heard  warnings  against  radical  changes  of 
our    monetary   and    economic    system.     All 
sorts  of  plans  have  been  criticized  and  re- 
jected on  this  score.    There  have  been  warn- 
ings  against   the   complete  removal   of   the 
gold   reserve   requirements,    against   floating 
and  even  against  a  little  more  flexible  ex- 
change rates,  against  changes  in  the  price 
of    gold,    against    an    international    central 
bank,  and  even  against  modest  extensions  of 
powers  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
etc.      I    submit    that    any    or    all    of    these 
changes    would    be    less    radical    than    the 
change  promulgated  during  the  last  2  weeks 
in  the  issuance  of  guidelines  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  challenges  to  private 
business  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.    Not 
since  the  NRA  in  1933  has  this  country  at- 
tempted in  peacetime  to  transform  the  man- 
agements of  private  business  Into  lengthened 
arms  of  the  Government.    By  calling  on  the 
business  community— even  if  this  Is  confined 
to  600  business  firms— for  voluntary  coopera- 
tion we  have  taken  an  enormous  step  away 
from  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Protestations    to    the    effect    that    these 
guidelines   and   exhortations   are   not    pro- 
hibitions   or    binding   regulations   reveal    a 
lack   of   understanding.    Some   think   there 
is  a  great  difference  between  outright  pro- 
hibition of  certain  transactions  under  the 
threat  of  legal  sanctions  and   mere  exhor- 
tation against  these  transactions  imder  the 
threat  of  publicity  in  the  case  of  noncon- 
formance.   In   actual   fact,   corporate  man- 
agement is  more  afraid  of  a  threat  of  ad- 
verse   publicity    than    of    a    fine   of    a    few 
thousand  dollars.    Hence,  I  submit  that  the 
guidelines    and    the    program   of   voluntary 
cooperation    are    in    effect    restrictions    and 
regulations  of  private  banking  and  private 
business.    That  there  was  no  outcry  against 
this  radical  change  of  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise indicates  the  degree  to  which  oiu- 
people's  belief  in  fundamental  values  of  our 
economic  system  has  weakened  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  benefits  from  a  system  of  public 
regulation  has  grown  stronger. 

My  lament  for  free  enterprise  will  not 
strike  many  sympathetic  chords.  It  will 
probably  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the 
nostalgia,  if  not  hysteria,  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned libertarian.  I  am  painfully  aware  of 
this  But  my  warnings  against  our  present 
policy  are  not  merely  on  these  general 
erounds  They  are  also  on  the  ground  that 
our  policy  will  be  effective  only  if  the  adverse 
expectations  about  the  future  of  the  dollar 
are  reversed— and  in  this  case  the  interfer- 
ence with  business  decisions  would  be  super- 
fiuous  Indeed,  the  reversal  of  expectations 
would  be  much  more  easily  achieved  If  Gov- 
ernment did  not  feel  compelled  to  resort 
to  measures  Involving  moral  compulsion. 

I  conclude  that  the  measures  are  either 
not  necessary  or  futile.  Their  quick  repeal 
would  be  more  helpful  than  the  most  punc- 
tilious voluntary  cooperation  would  be.  For 
such  cooperation  cannot  last  if  it  becomes 
too  expensive. 

CONCLTTSION 

Where  does  all  this  leave  me?  Although 
I  repeat  that  most  forecasts  of  balance  of 
payments  are  worthless,  I  shall  attempt  a 
diagnosis  of  the  present  situation. 

The  deficit  of  our  capital  balance  Includes 
large  amounts  of  speculative,  reversible 
movements.  In  my  Judgment  the  reversib  e 
portion  is  large  enough  for  us  to  rely  on  thiB 
correction  as  one  that  would  make  further 


adjustments  of  the  balanc^  on  current  ac- 
count unnecessary.  ^  „ 
The  reversible  flow  of  capital  depends  on 
expectations  regarding  the  future  value  of 
the  dollar  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  trans- 
ferring dollars  back  and  forth  without  any 
restrictions  or  Inhibitions.  If  favorable  ex- 
pectations could  be  created  on  both  these 
scores,  I  would  be  quite  optimistic  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  present  dollar  glut 
without  resort  to  policies  injurious  to  our 
economy  or  the  world  economy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.  SAMUEL  ELIOT 
MORISON 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  those  who  have  attended  Har- 
vard College  have  been  prlvUeged  to 
study  history  under  Adm.  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison.  Millions  of  other  people  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  our  history 
from  his  many  books.  Admiral  Morison 
has  also  served  as  official  historian  of  the 

U.S.  Navy. 

Now  Admiral  Morison  has  pubUshed 
another  historical  work  called.  "The  Ox- 
ford History  of  the  American  People, 
which  adds  anoliher  major  work  to  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  historian. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  Admiral  Morison  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  5,  1965] 
Morison  Remains  the  Admiral  Who  Rules 
THE  Seas  of  History— After  50  Years  of 
WRrriNG,  HE  Prepares  To  Launch  a  Study 
OF  America 

(By  Harry  Gllroy) 
Boston,  March  3.— Samuel  Eliofc  Morison, 
who  has  written  and  lived  history  for  50 
years  and  has  capped  it  all  with  5  years  of  In- 
tensive work  on  "The  Oxford  History  of  the 
American  People,"  sums  it  all  up  with.  "Im 
proud  of  being  an  American." 

The  1-volume,  1,150-page  work  will  be 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  on 
April  22.  The  history  ranges  from  sometime 
between  13000  and  17000  B.C.  when  a  30- 
year-old  woman  was  buried  near  what  Is  now 
Midland,  Tex.,  to  the  end  of  the  administra- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"I  absorbed  history  from  birth."  Mr.  Mori- 
son said  last  night.  A  hint  of  a  smile  bright- 
ened his  serious  face  Just  as  a  blue-and-white 
polka-dot  bow  tie  lightened  his  dark  gray 
suit.  He  sat  In  a  book-lined  room  at  his  home 
at  44  Brimmer  Street,  a  red-brick  house  on  a 
street  that  still  has  red  brick  sidewalks. 

The  historian  was  born  there  in  1887. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  became  president  of 
Harvard  University,  was  a  cousin.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  a  leader  of  the  Federalist  Party, 
was  an  ancestor. 

When  Mr.  Morison  was  in  his  Junior  y^r  at 
Harvard  he  disclosed  to  Prof.  Alfred  Bushnell 
Hart  that  the  Otis  papers  were  in  the  family 
wine  ceUar;  he  was  immediately  put  to  work 
on  what  became  his  first  book. 

THE    mantle    of    CHANNING 

He  won  his  doctorate  with  the  two-volume 
work,  and  Prof.  Edward  Channlng  then 
confided  that  he  was  aired  of  teaching  colo- 
nial history.  Mr.  Morison  recalled  that  the 
professor  had  said.  "Now  Sammy  If  you  keep 
out  of  JaU  and  not  run  around  with  too 
many  radicals  and  Boclalltes,  we'll  get  you 
into  Harvard  and  you  can  take  over  wlonlal 
history."    And  that's  what  happened. 

At  thU  point.  Mr.  Morison's  recital  was 
Interrupted. 
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"Admiral,  you  give  the  wrong  Impression," 
expostulated  his  wife,  a  lovely  blonde  woman 
In  a  cantaloupe-colored  dress.  She  always 
uses  his  naval  title.  His  connection  with  the 
Navy  began  when  he  entered  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  World  War  II.  in  which  he 
saw  action,  and  continued  throughout  the 
writing  of  the  15-volume  "History  of  U.S. 
Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II." 

"He  is  a  Renaissance  man,"  she  said.  "He 
is  a  wonderful  sailor.  He  has  gone  fox 
hunting.  He  has  been  socially  gay.  He  has 
gone  to  balls,  loved  music,  lived  In  the  old 
way  that  no  longer  exists.  When  he  writes 
history.  It  is  with  knowledge  of  what  things 
are  really  like  on  all  levels  and  In  all  kinds 
of  things." 

Mr.  Morison  smiled  over  his  wife's  com- 
ments and  added: 

"I  have  no  Imagination.  I  can't  write 
about  a  battlefield  until  I  have  been  over 
it  nor  about  sea  warfare  unless  I  have  taken 
part  in  it." 

IN    THE    WAKE    OF    COLUMBUS 

That  is  what  led  Professor  Morison  from 
Harvard  in  1938  on  a  voyage  to  duplicate 
Columbus'  and  to  the  book  "Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea:  a  Life  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus." Professor  Morrison  received  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  work. 

"Lots  of  people  still  believe  the  myth  that 
Columbus  made  his  first  voyage  to  prove  the 
world  was  round.  I  wrote  that  book  to  cor- 
rect such  myths  and  to  show  what  great 
things  Colvunbus  accomplished  on  all  his 
voyages." 

The  historian  has  rendered  services  to  or 
has  known  leading  figures  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  every  President  since  Woodrow 
Wilson.  President  Johnson  has  given  him 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

Mr.  Morison  said  that  his  new  book  deals 
not  only  with  American  leaders  and  great 
Issues  but  also  with  ordinary  American 
people. 

He  added  that  when  he  thought  over  the 
sweep  of  history,  "I  feel  very  proud  of  the 
American  people." 

He  mentioned  that  he  had  been  3  years  at 
Oxford  University  and  was  very  happy  there. 

"But  I  never  dreamed  of  becoming  British 
as  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Henry  James  did,"  he  said. 
"I  am  an  American  and  I  am  proud  of  being 
an  Anerlcan." 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  Greek  Independence  Day 
has  a  special  meaning  for  Americans. 
When  Greek  patriots  rose  against  their 
oppressors  144  years  ago,  they  became 
the  first  European  people  to  carry  on 
the  American  movement  for  independ- 
ence. Americans  of  that  day  could  not 
help  but  make  the  Greek  cause  their 
own.  Even  though  the  common  histori- 
cal experience  of  both  our  countries  goes 
back  a  scant  century  and  a  half,  the 
ideals  and  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  political  and  social  institu- 
tions and  which  gave  impetus  to  our 
desire  for  freedom  can  be  traced  through 
the  centuries  to  the  inception  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Greek  city  states. 

At  the  time  of  the  revojation,  Ameri- 
can leaders  expressed/meir  S3^mpathy 
for  the  Greek  cause,  /^ome  volunteered 
to  serve  with  the  sorely  outnumbered 
Greek  patriots  and  others  organized  ef- 
forts to  send  at  least  symbolic  aid  to 
the  Greeks.  The  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence   was    long    and    bitter.    The 


Greeks,  however,  saw  their  tenacity 
crowned  with  success  and  after  many 
centuries  of  foreign  rule  freedom  was 
gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  of 
1829,  followed  by  the  London  protocol 
of  1830.  During  the  next  century  the 
Greeks  devoted  themselves  to  encom- 
passing all  persons  of  Greek  heritage 
within  their  national  boundaries  and  to 
establishing  a  stable  government. 

With  the  beginning  of  World  War  n 
they  again  showed  fierce  devotion  to 
freedom  and  independence  by  repelling 
the  Italian  invasion  of  1940  and  by  stub- 
bornly resisting  the  German  invasion  of 
1941.  The  end  of  World  War  n,  how- 
ever, brought  no  respite  to  the  Greeks, 
who  faced  a  new  and  ominous  threat 
within  their  boundaries  in  the  form  of 
armed  Communist  guerrilla  bands  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government.  Al- 
though the  struggle  against  the  guerrillas 
was  long  and  delayed  economic  recon- 
struction by  several  years,  it,  too,  was 
crowned  with  success. 

Since  that  time  we  have  been  gratified 
to  see  the  establishment  of  a  strong, 
stable  Government  in  Greece  and  to  ob- 
serve the  development  of  a  pulsing,  grow- 
ing economy.  During  my  visit  to  Greece 
in  1962,  I  was  impressed  not  only  by  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  country  with 
its  many  historical  and  cultural  monu- 
ments, but  especially  by  the  warm 
friendliness  and  progressive  spirit  of  the 
people.  I  am  proud  of  the  many  signifi- 
cant and  lasting  contributions  that  they 
and  their  American  descendants  have 
made  to  the  heritage  of  Massachusetts 
and  our  Nation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  greeting 
to  the  people  of  Greece  and  to  their  many 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  United  States 
on  this  celebration  of  their  independence. 


BANKING  VERSUS  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Miami  Herald  of  March  16  entitled,  "Un- 
scramble a  $7-Billion  Omlet." 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  refers  to 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in 
the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 
case  decided  on  March  11,  1965.  This 
opinion  was  the  outgrowth  of  two  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court;  U.S.  v.  Phil- 
adelphia National  Bank,  374  U.S.  321 
(1962)  and  U.S.  v.  First  National  Bank 
&  TriLSt  Co.  of  Lexington,  376  U.S. 
665  (1964).  In  the  Philadelphia  and 
Lexington  cases  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  held  that 
bank  mergers  were  subject  to  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  Philadelphia  case 
held  that  the  proposed  merger  would 
violate  both  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Lexington 
case  held  that  the  merger  there  violated 
the  Sherman  Act.  The  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.  case  held  that 
its  merger  violated  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act. 


These  decisions  were  reached  although 
the  responsible  Government  agencies 
which  considered  the  applications  for 
mergers  had  held,  after  considering  all 
the  factors  involved  including  both  bank- 
ing factors  and  competitive  factors,  that 
the  mergers  were  affirmatively  in  the 
public  interest.  In  addition,  in  the  New 
York  case  the  New  York  State  banking 
superintendent  of  banks  had  also  ap- 
proved the  merger. 

I  said  at  the  time  the  Philadelphia  de- 
cision was  announced  that  it  was  "one 
of  the  most  incredible  cases  of  judicial 
legislation  which  the  Court  has  handed 
down."  I  also  said  that  I  was  shocked 
both  at  the  result  and  the  Court's  casual 
disregard  for  congressional  intent  and 
purpose.  I  pointed  out  that  Congress- 
man Celler,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  had  testified  in 
favor  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  though 
with  stronger  provisions,  because  bank 
mergers  were  not  covered  by  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  Five  representatives 
from  the  Justice  Department  also  testi- 
fied to  this  fact — Attorney  General 
Brownell  in  1957,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Walsh  in  1959.  Judge  Barnes  in  1956, 
Judge  Hanson  in  1957  and  the  Honor- 
able Robert  A.  Bicks  In  1960.  In  addi- 
tion. Congressman  Celler  induced  the 
House  to  pass  an  amendment  to  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  would  have 
made  it  apply  to  bank  mergers,  but  this 
failed  in  the  Senate.  Finally,  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Senator 
O'Mahoney  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in 
1959  which  would  have  imposed  the 
stricter  standards  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
but  this  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  29  yeas 
and  55  nays.  In  its  report  the  committee 
intended  to  leave  no  doubt  that  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  should  not  apply. 
It  said: 

since  there  was  widespread  agreement  that 
some  mergers  were  In  the  public  Interest  and 
should  be  approved,  even  though  they  might 
result  In  a  substantial  lessening  of  compe- 
tition, the  committee  concluded  that  the 
strict  rule  of  the  1950  amendment  of  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  Inappropriate  to  the 
field  of  banking  •   •   *. 

The  committee,  therefore,  concluded  that 
It  was  preferable  Jo  handle  bank  mergers 
under  rules  specially  designed  for  the  bank- 
ing Industry. 

The  decision  in  the  Philadelphia  case 
was  entirely  unexpected.  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  condemned  it  by  saying: 

I  suspect  that  no  one  will  be  more  sur- 
prised than  the  Government  to  find  that  the 
Clayton  Act  has  carried  the  day  for  Its  case 
In  this  Court. 

He  went  on — 

The  result  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  Is  almost  completely  nullified; 
its  enactment  turns  out  to  have  been  an  ex- 
orbitant waste  of  congressional  time  and  en- 
ergy. 

This  frustration  of  a  manifest  congres- 
sional design  Is,  In  my  view,  a  most  unwar- 
ranted Intrusion  upon  the  legislative  domain. 

In  the  Lexington  case  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan's dissent  criticized  the  application 
of  the  Sherman  Act — made  necessary  be- 
cause the  Government  had  not  thought 
that  the  Clayton  Act  would  apply  when 
it  filed  its  complaint — on  the  ground  that, 
"The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  this  is,  if 
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anything,  a  Clayton  Act  case  masquerad- 
^  in  the  garb  of  the  Shernaan  Act. 

At  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  deci- 
sion I  said  that  it  was  too  early  to  tell 
inst  what  the  decision  means.    It  now 
Sems  clear  that  at  least  it  will  mean 
an  effort  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  courts,  carried   out  with  the 
threat  of  contempt  fines  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  masters  in  chicanery,  to  split  the 
merged  bank  into  two  different  banks. 
What  with  the  changes  that  have  gone 
on  and  the  growth  that  has  occurred 
since  the  merger,  they  will  clearly  not  be 
the  same  two  banks  they  were  originally. 
How  the  depositors,  borrowers,  and  other 
customers,  and  how  the  officers,  employ- 
ees  and  stockholders  will  feel  toward 
these  new  banks  we  do  not  know.   I  think 
we  are  now  beginning,  however,  to  see  the 
unfortunate  results  of  ill-considered  ef- 
forts by  the  Supreme  Court  to  supersede 
the  Congress  as  the  legislative  body  of 
the  United  States. 

The  editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald 
is  a  clear  and  convincing  picture  of  the 
dangers  that  lie  before  us  in  this  field. 
I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
K  A  Randall,  Director  of  FDIC  in  which 
he  endorses  the  views  of  ►Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  concerning  the  meaning  and  ef- 
fect of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  its  con- 
struction by  the  courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom   the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,   Mar.   16. 
19651 
Unscramble  a  $7  Billion  Omelet? 
A  slight  rash  of  bank  mergers  around  the 
country  in  1961  has  been  followed  by  Justice 
Department    action    to    undo    what    many 
thought  logical  and  lawful  at  the  time. 

The  most  spectacular  of  these  antitrust 
suits  involves  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co  of  New  York,  a  $7  billion  institution. 
Whether  the  Federal  Government  is  right  or 
wrong,  the  timing  of  the  matter  gives  pause 
How  do  you  unscramble  these  eggs  after  4 

years?  ^ 

Under  a  Federal  court  ruling  which  warned 
of  "a  clear  and  imminent  threat  that  a  hand- 
ful of  banks  are  likely  to  sew  the  market  up 
tight"  the  New  York  concern  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  two-bank  status  which  ob- 
tained in  1961.  ^.  ^,.  ^^ 
No  more  intricate  and  costly  divestiture 

could  be  Imagined.  ,   ^     4._, 

A  bank  is  essentially  a  service  Industry. 
If  it  is  sizable,  it  Is  Involved  every  day  In 
thousands  of  transactions  embracing  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  In  one  manner  or  an- 
other. Manufacturers  Hanover,  for  example, 
has  136  branches  throughout  New  York  City. 
The  task  of  pulling  all  of  this  apart  and 
making  two  out  of  one  would  be  staggering. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  strange  history 
of  the  New  York  case. 

When  Manufacturers  and  Hanover  came  to- 
gether in  1961  the  merger  had  the  explicit 
blessing  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment waited  until  the  day  of  the  actual 
merger,  which  took  many  months  to  arrange, 
before  It  attacked  what  one  arm  of  Govern- 
ment already  had  applauded  and  which  the 
court  has  acknowledged  Is  desirable  though 
Illegal. 

If  the  law  is  pursued  relentlessly  in  an 
Industry  which  has  known  many  mergers 
over  the  years  the  result  could  be  banking 
chaos. 


Fedeeal  Deposit 
insttrance  corporation, 
Washington,  March  25, 1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  This  note  Is  for  your 
information  following  my  discussions  with 
your  chief  of  staff,  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  relat- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  American  Banker, 
March  23. 


Without  any  qualification.  I  believe  that 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  is  the  finest, 
clearest  statement  of  policy  In  regard  to 
mergers  and  competition  the  bank  regula- 
tory agencies  have  ever  had.  Problems  arose 
when  the  Philadelphia-Glrard  case  waa 
superimposed  upon  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
standards. 

The  legislative  history,  the  terms  of  the 
act,  and  your  statements  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  should  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
was  not  to  be  used  In  bank  merger  cases. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  In  his  dissent,  clarified 
this  position,  and  I  would  hope  that  some- 
day this  magnificent  dissent  could  find  its 
way  to  the  foreground  of  interpretation  In 
this  area  of  bank  supervision. 

A  further  problem  relating  to  the  Phila- 
delphia-Glrard case  Is  the  definition  of 
"a  line  of  commerce."  As  you  know  the 
Justice  Department  allows  only  commercial 
banking  to  be  measured  as  a  competitive 
factor  under  their  regulations  yet,  from  the 
legislative  history,  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  are  requh-ed,  as  they  should  be,  to 
look  at  the  competitive  effects  of  other 
financial  intermediaries. 

Again,  Senator,  may  I  state  that  I  support 
your  philosophy  wholeheartedly. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  A.  Randall, 

Director. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  March  24,  1965.  con- 
tained an  editorial  entitled  "A  Question 
of   Perversion";    the   Greensboro   Daily 
News  for  March  23,  1965,  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Special  Laws  and  Blan-^ 
ket  Indictments";  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  March  24,  1965,  car- 
ried an  article,  by  Richard  Wilson,  en- 
titled "Question  Lingers  on  Voting  Bill." 
These  editorials  and  this  article  made 
some  sornid  observations  concerning  the 
pending  Federal  voting  rights  bilL  and 
merit  the  thoughtful  consideratiort'bf  all 
men  who  revere  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  wish  to  preserve  con- 
stitutional government  in  this  country. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  and  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

fFrom   the   Wall   Street   Jovirnal,   Mar.   24, 

'  1965] 


A  QxjxsTioN  OT  Perversion 
When  the  Attorney  General  began  his  ex- 
Dlanatlon  and  defense  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral voting  bill  he  adopted  a  fascinating  line 
of  reasoning  that  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  seems  to  be  getting. 

Appearing  before  a  Senate  JutUciary  sub- 
committee,  Mr.  Katzenbach  made  no  claim 
that  the  ConsUtution  gives  to  the  Federal 


Government  the  authority  to  set  voting  qual- 
ifications in  all  the  several  States,  nor  did 
he  cite  any  Supreme  Court  opinions  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  has  this 
power.  __. 

He  hardly  could  have.  For  the  very  first 
article  of  the  Constitution— reaffirmed  by 
the  17th  amendment— lays  down  only  one 
qualification  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment may  Insist  upon— namely,  that  all  vot- 
ers qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  any  State  legislature  must  be 
qualified  also  to  vote  In  any  national  elec- 
tion. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
adds  one  other,  and  a  very  important  one. 
It  is  that  no  State  may  take  away  the  voting 
rights  of  any  citizen  "on  account  of"  his  race 
or  color.  And  the  24th  amendment  bars 
poll  taxes  as  a  requirement  for  voting. 

In  short,  then,  the  Constitution  says  this: 
No  State  may  set  higher  qualifications  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections  than  In  State 
ones,  that  no  poll  taxes  shall  be  levied,  and 
that  every  citizen  must  be  treated  equaUy 
by  the  voting  laws  of  each  State.  Within 
that  framework,  each  State  is  free  to  estab- 
lish its  own  qualifications  as  to  age,  length 
of  residency,  literacy,  and  the  like. 

This  view  has  been  consistently  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Only  8  years  ago,  in 
a  case  specifically  Involving  a  literacy  test 
In  North  Carolina,  the  Covu^  repeated  that 
"the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  condltiona 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised."  The  limitation  on  that  power, 
in  the  Court's  words,  is  that  they  cannot  au- 
thorize "the  discrimination  which  the  Con- 
stitution condemns." 

So  to  Justify  a  Federal  law  to  override 
State  voting  requirements  and  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  eliminate  literacy 
requirements  entirely  in  some  States,  Mr. 
Katzenbach  had  to  adopt  the  line  of  reason- 
ing that  the  abuse  of  a  principle  condemns 
the  whole  principle. 

That  is,  he  argues  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  color  of  the  15th  amendment, 
has  the  authority  to  override  the  consUtu- 
tional  right  of  some  States  because  literacy 
tests  "have  been  perverted  to  test  not  literacy, 
not  ability,  not  understanding— but  race." 
And  this  Is  sufficient  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  eliminate  them  entirely 
wherever  such  perversion  has  taken  place. 

This  argvunent,  please  note,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  an  argument  for  a  Federal  law 
requiring  that  all  literacy  tests  be  fair  and 
equitable  and  that  Federal  authorities  be 
authorized,  wherever  necessary,  to  see  that 

It  Is  so.  ^    ,  ,       ^M 

The  fact  that  literacy  tests  can  be  fair,  and 
equitable.  In  fact,  Is  conceded;  the  literacy 
test  of  New  York  State  wUl  be  left  un- 
touched, as  win  those  In  a  number  of  other 
States  But  the  distinction  Is  not  made  on 
an  examination  of  the  individual  merits 
JudiciaUy  measured,  of  such  teste.  The 
merits  or  demerits  would  be  measured,  under 
this  law,  by  how  many  people  vote. 

On  Mr  Katzenbach's  line  of  reasoning  the 
Congress  could  have  abolished  poll  taxes— 
surely  a  thing  suscepUble  to  abuse-by 
simple  statute  instead  of,  as  was  properly 
done    by  constitutional  amendmente. 

Indeed,  on  this  line  of  reasoning  the  fact 
that  police  powers  are  sometimes  abused  by 
local  policemen— and  they  certainly  are- 
would  become  an  argiunent  not  for  haltmg 
the  abuse  but  for  eliminating  the  local  police 
powers.  .^ 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  some  places  the  constitutional 
principle  under  which  each  State  sets  Its  own 
voting  requirement  has  been  perverted  to 
deny  some  people  the  voting  righte  they  are 
entlUed  to.    And  we  agree  that  this  is  a 
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strong    argument    for    national    action    to 
remedy  those  abuses,  wherever  occurring. 

But  If  that  Is  also  an  argument  for  alter- 
ing the  Constitution  in  unconstitutional 
fashion,  then  what  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  Is  saying  Is  that  one 
perversion  Justifies  another. 


(Prom  the  Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally  News. 
Mar.  23.  1965] 

Special  Laws  and  Blanket  Indictments 

In  the  present  tense  situation  In  Alabama 
Federal  officials — and  Indeed  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  civil  rights  controversy — 
should  check  carefully  on  facts  and  figures 
before  sounding  off  in  public. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
failed  to  do  this  in  remarks  made  before  a 
House  committee  last  Friday.  The  substance 
of  his  testimony  was  sound — much  of  the 
civil  rights  story  In  the  South  had  been  one 
of  "Intimidation,  discouragement  and  delay" 
In  the  struggle  to  win  full!  citizenship  rights 
for  Negroes. 

But  the  Attorney  Generjal  barked  up  the 
wrong  tree  when  he  dragged  34  eastern  North 
Carolina  counties  Into  the  picture  and  linked 
them  with  Alabama.  The  reference  was  to 
the  projected  abolition  of  literacy  tests  in 
counties  where  less  than  50  percent  of  eligible 
citizens  txirned  out  to  vote — and  they  In- 
cluded Aroostook  County  in  Maine  as  well  as 
most  of  four  Southern  States,  parts  of  Alaska 
and  Arizona  and  34  counties  in  North 
Carolina. 

"They  may  have  had  a  snowstorm  in 
Aroostook  County."  the  Attorney  General 
told  the  committee,  "but  they  didn't  have  a 
snowstorm  in  34  counties  of  North  Caxolina, 
and  they  didn't  have  a  snowstorm  In  Missis- 
sippi." 

No.  there  was  no  snowstorm  down  here  last 
November.  But  as  for  North  Carolina  neither 
was  there  specific  "Intimidation,  discourage- 
ment or  delay"  In  registration  or  voting  for 
Negro  citizens.  The  only  protests  about  reg- 
istration delays  in  North  Carolina  In  recent 
years  have  been  confined  to  one  county.  Hali- 
fax— and  that  situation  has  now  been  cleared. 

Let  it  be  understood  by  Mr.  Katzenbach 
and  others.  Including  President  Johnson  and 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  that  North  Carolina 
cannot  be  tarred  with  the  brush  of  Alabama 
or  Mississippi.  Negro  citizens  have  had  the 
right  to  register  to  vote  here  Just  as  other 
citizens  have.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  kind  of  literacy  tests  which  apply 
for  all  other  would-be  voters — except  In  sev- 
eral very  rare  situations  in  Halifax  County. 

To  equate  conditions  In  North  Carolina 
with  those  in  Dallas  County  simply  because 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
went  to  the  polls  last  November  is  presump- 
tuous and  inaccurate.  It  Indicts  the  thinking 
behind  the  President's  new  Federal  voting 
legislation. 

There  are  far,  far  more  reasons  than  racial 
discrimination  behind  some  of  the  voting 
apathy  in  North  (parolina.  Mississippi  or  New 
York.  As  we  noted  the  other  day,  the  Gull- 
ford  County  Eleptlons  Board  has  tried  to 
cooperate  in  getting  more  registrants  on  the 
books;  a  studj*  of  its  recent  efforts  reveals 
that  even  voters  signed  up  by  an  intensive 
campaign  have  stayed  away  from  the  general 
election  in  droves. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  Infer  that  simply 
because  50  percent  ef  the  eligible  voters 
failed  to  go  to  the  poll*  racial  discrimination 
Is  the  reason.     , 

The  more  we  study  the  President's  Federal 
voting  legislation,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  the  50-percent  figure  is  ill  advised. 
Indeed,  the  whole  Idea  of  setting  up  special 
laws  to  cover  certain  statistical  situations 
may  not  work  fairly.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's duty  is  to  see  that  all  citizens  are 
allowed  to  register  and  vote  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  It  Is  not  to  create  special  rules  for 
some  citizens  which  do  not  apply  to  all  citi- 


zens. And  that  quite  clearly  would  be  done 
if  literacy  tests  and  other  voter  qualifica- 
tions are  abolished  in  certain  areas  but  al- 
lowed to  flourish  in  others. 

Basic  constitutional  principles  are  involved 
on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  over  suffrage 
rights.  One  principle  ought  not  to  receive 
higher  priority  than  another,  closer  home, 
and  the  Attorney  General  should  watch  his 
blanket  indictments  based  on  fuzzy  statistics. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  24,  1965] 

Question  Lingers  on  Voting  Bill 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  question  that  the  advocates  of  the 
new  voting  rights  bill  have  as  yet  failed  to 
answer  adequately  is  this:  Why  should 
literacy  tests  as  a  qualification  for  voting  be 
perfectly  all  right  in  45  of  the  50  States  but 
Invalid  in  the  other  5? 

If  a  voter  in  Alabama  who  cannot  read  or 
write  is  qualified  to  vote  in  a  Federal  or  any 
other  election  why  should  not  an  illiterate 
New  Yorker  have  the  same  right?  The  right 
to  vote  certainly  has  no  connection  with  the 
number  of  people  who  vote,  and  It  is  mani- 
festly unjust  to  bar  an  Illiterate  from  voting 
in  a  State  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  cast  their  ballots,  but  to  per- 
mit him  to  vote  In  a  State  where  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  voters  go  to  the  polls. 

This,  nevertheless,  would  be  the  effect  in 
606  counties  In  10  States  of  the  passage  of 
the  voter  rights  bill  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  only  Justification  offered  for  this 
anomaly  is  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  force 
election  officials  In  these  10  States  to  register 
Negroes  to  vote.  Otherwise,  they  will  en- 
force prohibitive  regulations  that  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting,  but  not  enforce  the 
same  regulations  on  whites  who  could  not 
meet  the  qualifications. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  devious 
legislative  tactics  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  achieve  results  by  legal  circum- 
locution. Another  outstanding  example  Is 
the  aid  to  education  bill  that  attempts  to  get 
around  the  church-state  Issue. 

From  the  President's  recent  statements  It 
can  be  concluded  that  what  he  really  desires 
is  the  removal  of  virtually  all  restrictions  on 
voting  for  persons  18  years  old.  and  over.  If 
they  are  sane,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to  reverse 
Itself  in  finding  that  the  imposition  of  rea- 
sonable qualifications  is  valid. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  literacy  tests  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  are  honored  In  the 
breach  in  the  North.  Thirty  States  have  no 
such  requirements.  States  that  do  have 
literacy  requirements  often  do  not  enforce 
them,  or  the  enforcement  is  so  cursory  as  to 
be  meaningless. 

New  York  requires  proof  of  an  eighth 
grade  education  or  demonstration  of  the 
ability  to  read  as  a  requirement  for  voters. 
This  excludes  a  great  many  people,  including 
recently  arrived  Pureto  Rlcans,  from  voting 
and  is  being  challenged  in  the  courts. 
Previous  Federal  legislation  proposals  would 
have  required  a  sixth  grade  education  as 
proof  of  literacy. 

Residency  requirements  are  universal.  In 
short,  people  are  not  born  In  this  country 
with  an  inherent  right  to  vote  at  any  time 
or  any  place.  This  Is  a  right  for  which  they 
must  qualify  by  tests  that  vary  from  State 
to  State,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  a  1959 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  layman  would 
think  that  the  Constitution  is  quite  clear  on 
this  point  In  its  1st  article  and  in  the  17th 
amendment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  1959  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Furthermore,  the  Johnson  voting  rights  bill 
recognizes  this  principle  by  providing  that  a 
voter  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  If  he 
fails  to  vote  at  least  once  in  3  consecutive 
years.     Thus  the  Federal  law  would  Impose 


restrictions  Congress  regards  as  reasonable 
while  outlawing  other  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  States. 

Why  is  not  the  issue  confronted  squarely? 
Why  is  Congress  not  asked  to  abolish  Uteracv 
requirements  in  all  States  altogether? 

The  answer  to  that  is  clear.  It  is  because 
literacy  requirements  have  validity  both  in 
reason  and  in  law.  It  makes  sense  that  a 
voter  should  have  at  least  an  elementary  abil- 
ity to  read  and  write  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides.  It  makes  sense 
that  States  should  have  the  power  to  set  rea- 
sonable minimum  standards  for  voters,  and 
the  proposed  law  recognizes  that  by  itself  set- 
ting some  standards.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
argued,  also,  that  a  Federal  law  should  apply 
equally  to  the  citizens  of  all  States. 

The  strange,  awkward,  and  imequal  nature 
of  this  new  legislation  shows  how  wrong  it 
is  to  try  to  legislate  on  such  complicated 
matters  in  an  atmosphere  of  violence-pro- 
voking public  demonstrations. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  rushed 
into  the  presentation  of  a  law  that  has  so 
many  obvious  flaws  that  it  can  immediately 
be  challenged  in  the  courts.  Elaborate  and 
tricky  formulas  provide  no  answer  for  a  more 
basic  question:  Why  in  a  nation  with  com- 
pulsory, universal  public  education  are  so 
many  people,  Negro  and  white,  illiterate? 
And  why  should  there  be  a  premium  on  il- 
literacy in  some  States  and  not  in  others? 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AND  INSTABIL- 
ITY—ADDRESS BY  LUTHER  W. 
YOUNGDAHL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Honorable  Luther  W.  Young- 
dahl.  judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  addressed  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  In  his 
speech,  he  outlined  the  basic  necessity 
for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problems  of 
mental  illness  and  instability  in  some  48 
million  young  Americans.  Judge  Young- 
dahl,  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  first  turned  the  attention 
of  our  State  to  the  problems  of  mental 
health,  a  concern  and  emphasis  followed 
in  and  amplified  by  the  present  fine  and 
able  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
Karl  F.  Rolvaag. 

His  concern  parallels  that  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  providing 
full  utilization  of  Federal  programs  to 
combat  mental  illness  and  retardation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Youngdahl's  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Frontiers  in  Mental  Health  :  Develop- 
ing the  Potential  of  Our  Youth 
(An  address  by  Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl. 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.. 
February  17. 1965) 

While  looking  through  one  of  the  recent 
issues  of  your  bulletin,  the  School  Admin- 
istrator, I  came  across  some  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  foresightedness  of  your  associ- 
ation. In  1891,  for  example,  it  appeared  that 
your  predecessors  passed  a  resolution  limit- 
ing speakers  to  5  minutes.  At  a  later  meet- 
ing it  was  ruled  that  "all  speakers  discuss- 
ing a  paper  shall  speak  without  a  manu- 
script." 

I  should  like  to  be  exempted  from  both 
these  rulings  today  in  order  that  that  I  may 
speak  to  you  about  a  subject  very  close  to  my 
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heart— the  role  of  mental  health  In  develop- 
ing the  potential  of  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource:  our  youth. 

My  interest  in  mental  health  dates  back 
to  more  than  40  years  ago  when  I  was  assist- 
ant city  attorney  of  Minneapolis.    It  seemed 
to  me  then  that  a  large   ntunber  of   cases 
involved   some   kind   of   emotional   disturb- 
ance    When  I  became  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota in  1947,  it  was  only  natural  that  one 
of  my   major   concerns   should   be   mental 
health.    In  the  intervening  years,  more  than 
28  of  which  have  been  on  the  bench.  I  have 
seen  many  tragic  cases,  but  most  tragic  by 
far  have  been  those  involving  young  people. 
You,  too,  have   had   a  long-standing  in- 
terest in  our  youth.     As  early  as  1894,  your 
predecessors  recommended  that  the   States 
enact  laws  permitting  the  Introduction  of 
Idndergartens  into  the  public  school  system. 
There  have  also  been  resolutions  endorsing 
vocational  education  and  urging  that  schools 
discourage  children  from  forming  the  habit 
of  smoking   cigarettes.     I   was   particularly 
interested  in  a  proposal  made  in  1908  urging 
that  large   cities   set   up   special   ungraded 
classes  to  Instruct  children   of  immigrants 
unable  to  speak  English.     This  was  accom- 
panied by  a  proposal  for  evening  school  to 
teach   the    English    language    to   adult   im- 
migrants.    These   early   resolutions   of   the 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  President's  recent  proposals  for  our  edu- 
cational system  that  come  In  response  to  a 
long-standing  need. 

The  President's  program  Is  designed  to 
bring  the  full  benefits  of  education  to  our 
youth.  I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the 
proposals  for  preschool  programs  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  cultural  Impoverishment, 
and  for  special  educational  resource  centers. 
These  centers  would,  among  other  things, 
provide  services  for  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  children'.  This  program  offers 
us  a  great  opportunity  to  deal  constructively 
with  two  major  Impediments  to  the  learning 
process — cultural  deprivation  and  emotional 
instability.  It  also  offers  a  vehicle  for  closer 
cooperation  between  mental  health  and  the 
schools. 

As  the  educational  leaders  of  America,  you 
have  been  expected  to  overcome  many  obsta- 
cles, and  It  must  have  often  seemed  that  you 
were  doing  It  slnglehandedly.  The  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  the  benefits  of  a  univer- 
sal, free  public  education  to  48  million  young 
Americans  Is  no  small  matter.  Moreover, 
the  Importance  of  the  task  steadily  increases 
as  our  society  becomes  one  in  which  there 
is  little  room  for  the  unskilled  arfd  un- 
educated. 

For  years — Indeed  throughout  the  history 
of  our  country — the  schools  have  stood  alone 
in  facing  the  problem  of  how  to  educate  the 
seemingly  ineducable.  You  have  been  con- 
fronted with  children  who  are  incapable, 
antagonistic,  or,  at  best,  indifferent  toward 
learning.  Your  profession  and  your  own 
instincts  demand  that  you  design  an  educa- 
tional system  fitted  to  the  abilities,  Inter- 
ests, and  needs  of  every  child.  Thus  you 
must  find  a  way  to  help  the  social  misfits, 
the  physically  and  emotionally  handicapped, 
and  the  culturally  deprived,  while  at  the 
the  same  time  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
academically  able. 

It  is  not  an  easy  dilemma;  but  It  Is  one 
that  thousands  of  men  and  women  devoted 
to  the  field  of  mental  health  are  trying  to 
help  you  solve.  This  challenge  of  bringing 
young  people  to  their  fullest  Intellectual  and 
emotional  potential  has  marshaled  the 
forces  of  education  and  mental  health  Into  a 
new  partnership.  Together,  you  stand  at 
the  edge  of  the  greatest  frontier  man  has 
ever  faced — the  tinexplored  reaches  of  the 
human  mind. 

Most  people  have  accepted  without  much 
questioning  the  widely  prevalent  idea  that 
there  Is  a  stigma  attached  to  mental  Illness; 


that  nothing  can  be  done  about  It;  and  that 
the  unhappy  victims  must  be  put  away  in 
some  Institution  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days. 

These  ridiculed,  abused,  and  maligned 
members  of  our  social  family  cannot  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  made  mute  by 
sickness,  guarded  walls,  and  the  loss  of  thett^ 
civil  rights.  Their  heartbroken  families  are 
rendered  equally  silent  by  the  cruel  stigma 
which  false  social  attitudes  attach  to  the 
mentally  ill.  Casualties  of  the  spirit,  voice- 
less and  powerless,  their  very  personalities, 
yes,  their  very  lives  are  completely  dependent 
on  the  concern,  wisdom,  and  compassion  of 
those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate. 

Almost  two  decades  ago,  while  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  I  secured  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation establishing  a  bill  of  rights  for  the 
mentally  111.  The  first  sentence  In  this  bUl 
of  rights  stated  that  mental  Illness  is  a 
disease  to  which  there  should  be  no  shame 
or  stigma  attached.  We  have  been  slow  to 
change  our  thinking  In  this  area  of  human 
relationship.  But  the  time  has  come  when 
a  vast  majority  of  the  mentally  Ul  need  no 
longer  be  put  away  In  an  Institution — out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  at  exploration  Is 
being  made  through  a  vast  new  national 
mental  health  program  to  help  men  reach 
their  maximum  potential  with  minds  free 
from  emotional  dlstiubance.  In  this  un- 
precedented effort,  every  possible  community 
resource  will  be  used  to  Improve  the  mental 
health  of  our  citizens.  The  community  men- 
tal health  program,  as  It  Is  called,  has  two 
major  objectives:  First,  to  treat  mental  ill- 
ness in  the  community  rather  than  in  dis- 
tant State  hospitals;  second,  to  prevent  men- 
tal illness  by  finding  and  eradicating  its 
causes. 

A  test  was  given  in  an  Institution  for  the 
mentally  111  to  determine  whether  the  sick 
individual  was  ready  for  release.  The  patient 
was  placed  beside  a  tap  of  running  water. 
A  large  empty  tub  was  placed  beneath  the 
tap.  An  empty  pall  was  placed  beside  the 
tub  and  the  patient  was  asked  to  ball  out  the 
water.  If  he  started  to  ball  out  the  water 
without  first  turning  off  the  tap,  the  source 
of  supply.  It  was  concluded  that  he  did  not 
have  sufficient  Judgment  and  discretion  to 
Justify  his  release  from  the  institution.  But 
if  he  first  turned  off  the  tap,  the  source  of 
supply,  and  then  started  to  ball  out  the 
water,  it  was  determined  -that  he  had  suf- 
ficient Judgment  and  discretion  to  warrant 
his  release  from  the  hospital.  I  am  sure  you 
can  quickly  draw  the  analogy  that  we  have 
not  been  paying  enough  attention  to  pre- 
vention In  eradicating  the  causes  of  mental 
illness.  You  will  observe  that  the  real  thrust 
of  this  new  program  is  the  emphasis  on  pre- 
vention. 

One-fourth  of  all  Americans  are  in  the 
Nation's  classrooms.  Thus  the  schools  are  In 
a  unique  position  to  detect  children  who, 
left  unaided,  may  develop  serious  learning 
problems  and  mental  Illness.  Of  all  com- 
munity resources,  the  schools  are  perhaps  the 
most  vital  factor  In  Insuring  the  success  of 
this  program.  In  return,  they  will  have 
much  to  gain  from  its  successful  operation. 
Let  me  further  describe  this  effort  which 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has 
termed  "one  of  the  boldest  programs  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  in  the  history  of  the 
world,"  by  briefly  tracing  Its  historical  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  1840's  Dorothea  Lynde  Dlx's  crusade 
against  the  misery  of  the  mentally  111  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  State  hospital  system. 
Over  the  years,  rising  numbers  of  patients 
caused  these  Institutions  to  become  deplora- 
bly overcrowded.  In  1908,  Clifford  Beers,  a 
former  mental  patient,  criticized  squalid  con- 
ditions In  State  mental  hospitals.  His  book, 
"A  Mind  That  Found  ItseK."  heralded  the 
beginning  of  an  organized  citizen's  mental 
hygiene  movement. 


Dvu-Ing  World  War  II,  when  one  in  eight 
young  men  were  rejected  for  military  service 
because  of  emotional  instability,  the  need  toe 
better  psychiatric  treatment  In  this  country 
became  shockingly  apparent.  As  a  result, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1946  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  In  Bethesda,  Md. 
This  act  brought  to  fruition  the  Idea  of  Fed- 
eral aid  advanced  by  Dorothea  Dix  a  century 
earlier. 

In    1949,    the    new   National    Institute   of 
Mental  Health  became  the  focus  for  the  Fed- 
eral  Government's  program  supporting  re- 
search  Into   the   causes   of   mental   Illness, 
training  of  needed  mental  health  personnel, 
and  aid  to  the  States  In  developing  mental 
health  services  In  the  community.    The  in- 
troduction of  tranquillzing  drugs  In  the  mld- 
1950'8  gave  tremendous  momentum  to  the 
community  psychiatry  movement  by  making 
it  possible  to  treat  large  numbers  of  hospital- 
ized patients  and  to  discharge  many  others. 
Several  more  years  of  planning  ways  to 
provide  adequate  services  to  the  mentally  ill 
In  the  community  culminated  In  February 
1963  with   President  Kennedy's  message  In 
behalf  of  mental  health.     He  told  Congress, 
"We  need  a  new  type  of  health  faculty,  one 
which  will  return  mental  health  care  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  medicine,  and  at 
the  same  time  upgrade  mental  health  serv- 
ices."   Construction  of  this  new  type  of  fa- 
cility—the community  mental   health   cen- 
ter—became possible  In  October  1963,  with 
passage   of   the   Community  Mental   Health 
Centers    Act.     This    legislation     authorized 
Federal  matching  funds  for  use  by  the  States 
to  construct  comprehensive  community  men- 
tal health  centers. 

This  new  national  approach  Involves  much 
more  than  the  construction  of  a  network  of 
at  least  500  mental  health  centers  by  1970. 
It  Involves  a  shift  In  orientation  to  include 
both  treatment  and  prevention  of  mental  Ul- 
ucss 

A  center  wlU  provide  a  full  range  of  serv- 
ices— from  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  re- 
habilitation—at  the  time  of  the  patient's 
need,  and  near  his  home.  In  many  com- 
munities this  will  mean  coordinating  exist- 
ing services  and  facilities  to  allow  patients 
to  move  from  one  to  another  without  ad- 
ministrative hlnderance. 

In  addition,  and  equal'y  important,  a  cen- 
ter will  provide  consultative  services  to  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  who  dally  deal  with 
the  public.  Clergymen,  general  practition- 
ers, pediatricians.  Judges,  police  officers,  and 
teachers  will  be  assisted  In  recognizing  the 
warning  signs  of  emotional  dlstxirbance  and 
m  knowing  how  to  find  help.  As  society's 
gatekeepers  they  will  be  able  to  unite  in  an 
Integrated  effort  toward  promoting  better 
mental  health. 

The  success  of  this  great  undertaking  will 
depend  upon  the  vigorous  support  of  States 
and  communities,  professional  and  volun- 
tary groups,  and  Individual  citizens.  Al- 
ready planning  groups  comprised  of  nongov- 
ernment professional  people,  including  edu- 
cators and  other  school  representatives,  are 
Involved  In  developing  State  plans. 

Like  all  great  social  movements,  this  one 
win  require  the  support  of  thousands  of  In- 
dividuals— persons  like  yourselves  who  have 
such  a  vital  role  In  community  affairs.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  the  entire  community, 
and  particularly  the  schools.  Join  in  this 
endeavor.  Our  hopes  for  eventually  bring- 
ing men  to  their  fullest  intellectual  and 
emotional  potential  are  closely  tied  to  the 
success  of  this  program. 

As  the  mental  health  centers  program 
evolves,  the  world  unfortunately  is  not 
stendlng  still.  Emotional  problems  and  their 
consequences  continue  to  beset  society,  and 
the  schools  have  their  share. 

Recent  research  discoveries,  however,  have 
given  us  a  better  awareness  of  how  to  prevent 
the  worst  effects  of  two  factors  that  hamper 
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and  often  stagnate  the  learning  process  In 
schoolchildren — stress  and  cultural  depriva- 
tion. 

Stress,  of  course,  is  something  with  which 
you  are  all  too  familiar.  You  are  expected 
to  run  our  schools  while  at  the  same  time 
mediating  and  dealing  constructively  with 
the  demands  of  parents,  teachers,  legisla- 
tors, budget  experts,  newspaper  editors,  spe- 
cial Interest  groups,  school  boards,  and  the 
community  at  large. 

The  child  often  lacks  this  kind  of  "coping 
strength"  and  cannot  acquire  knowledge 
when  preoccupied  with  even  minor  stresses 
which  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  handle. 
When  a  teacher  notices  that  a  pupil  cannot 
learn,  gets  along  poorly  with  other  children, 
is  restless,  and  has  repeated  physical  ill- 
nesses, she  may  be  witnessing  early  symp- 
toms of  emotional  disturbance.  The  teacher 
who  can  recognize  these  symptoms,  which 
often  differ  very  little  from  normal  behavior,  ' 
has  a  vmlque  opportunity  to  prevent  school 
misbehavior  and  learning  failure.  The 
symptoms  may  be  caused  by  difficulties  be- 
tween the  child's  parents  which  the  child 
can  only  sense.  Or  the  trouble  may  stem 
from  more  visible  crises  such  as  the  birth 
of  a  sibling  or  a  death  In  the  family.  Re- 
search studies  have  identified  certain  crisis 
periods  that  every  child  encounters.  These 
Include  entry  Into  school,  the  so-called 
third-grade  crisis  when  classroom  emphasis 
shifts  from  preparation  for  achieving  to 
achieving,  the  transition  between  Junior 
high  school  and  high  schools,  and  the  transi- 
tion between  high  school  and  college. 

Mental  health  experts  have  found  that  by 
giving  special  help  and  understanding  to  the 
child  during  crisis  periods,  the  teacher  can 
exert  a  tremendous  Influence  In  helping  him 
over  these  emotional  hurdles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  teacher  can  help  the  child  build 
Immunity  to  stress  so  he  can  face  future 
crises  with   even   greater  strength. 

The  many  children  who  have  not  learned 
how  to  handle  stress  help  form  the  basis  for 
some  disheartening  statistics.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  1  out  of  every  10  children 
In  public  schools  in  the  United  States  is 
emotionally  disturbed.  About  250.000  of 
these  4  million  disturbed  children  are  seen 
In  mental  health  and  child  guidance  clinics 
each  year.  Only  a  third  of  these  children, 
however,  actually  receive  treatment.  The 
rest  are  merely  diagnosed  or  evaluated  for 
other  agencies.  Looking  ahead,  we  have  this 
grim  prospect:  Although  the  total  number 
of  patients  In  mental  hospitals  Is  expected 
to  drop  by  1970.  the  number  of  patients  In 
the  lO-to-24  age  group  will  mcrease. 

Even  more  distressing  to  me,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  well  over  half  a  million  young 
people  are  brought  before  the  courts  each 
year  as  Juvenile  delinquents.  Last  year, 
while  the  total  number  of  children  In  the 
lO-to-17  age  group  rose  by  3  percent,  the 
number  of  Juvenile  delinquency  cases  In  the 
same  age  group  rose  by  10  percent. 

These  are  the  children  who  do  not  succeed 
In  school,  who  are  handicapped  In  earning 
a  living,  and  who  try  to  restore  their  self- 
confidence  through  antisocial  behavior. 
These  are  the  children  whose  failure  In  school 
so  undermines  their  self-esteem  that  they 
often  fall  ^n  even  easier  prey  to  emotional 
Illness. 

The  schools,  through  strengthened  mental 
health  programs,  tire  our  best  hope  for  revers- 
ing these  trends  which  point  toward  even 
more  widespread  waste  of  oui  youth.  In  ad- 
dition to  helping  children  past  crisis  points, 
the  schools  can  play  a  vital  role  In  prevent- 
ing emotional  problems  by  screening  and 
ldentif3rlng  stress-vulnerable  children.  An 
encouraging  experiment  In  this  type  of  pri- 
mary prevention  has  been  conducted  in 
several  schools  In  Pennsylvania.  Tests  were 
administered  to  children  of  preschool  age  to 
determine  the  degree  of  success  they  were 
lllcely  to  have  in  their  first  year  of  school. 


The  parents  of  children  who  were  regarded 
as  probable  failures  were  advised  to  postpone 
enrollment  of  their  children  until  6  months 
to  a  year  after  the  regular  enrollment  age. 
Most  parents  who  kept  their  children  back 
when  advised  to  do  so  found  that  the  chil- 
dren were  essentially  successful  when  they 
did  start  school.  Parents  who  refused  to 
follow  the  advice  to  hold  their  children  back 
were  distressed  to  find  that  nearly  all  these 
children  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  school 
difficulty  and  failure. 

Another  factor  that  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
development  of  cognitive  capacities,  as  you 
know.  Is  the  child's  early  experience  with 
language.     I  mentioned  earlier  the  associa- 
tion's resolution  passed  In  1908  to  help  for- 
eign Immigrants  learn  ovir  language.    Today 
we  have  a  large  group  of  our  own  citizens 
who.  although  they  have  lived  In  this  coun- 
try for  several  generations,  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  economic  and  cultural  differences 
from  the  mainstream  of  society.    They  live 
In  a  world  of  want  and  deprivation.    When 
their  children  reach  school  age,  we  find  that, 
like    the    Immigrants   at   the   tvu-n   of    the 
century,  they  do  not  even  speak  the  same 
language  that  Is  used  by  their  teachers  and 
schoolmates    In    our    mlddle-class-orlented 
schools.    They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand even  a  moderately  complex  English 
sentence  when  they  have  never  before  heard 
one.     They   are  behind   before  they  begin; 
by  third  grade  they  are  hopelessly  lost;   by 
sixth  grade  many  of  them  are  dropouts;  by 
t^lr  early  teens  they  have  forsaken  society 
Just  as  society  had  originally  forsaken  them. 
We  have  only  recently  reached  that  stage 
of  enlightenment  at  which  we  would  admit 
that   it   Is   not   Inherent   biological   defects 
which  cause  these  children  to  be  lower  in 
Intelligence  according  to  arbitrary  IQ  meas- 
urements.    It  Is  their  surroundings  that  sur- 
focate  them.     While   they  may   have   been 
created  equal,  their  quality  of  opportvmlty 
exists  In  name  only. 

The  schools  are  now  being  called  upon  to 
play  a  larger  part  In  breaking  the  vicious 
circle  of  poverty,  lack  of  education,  low  Job 
skills,  and  continuing  poverty.  Their  help  Is 
needed  In  counteracting  some  of  the  worst 
effects  of  cultural  deprivation  so  that  the  In- 
tellectual capacities  of  these  children  can 
grow. 

As  you  know,  much  concern  Is  currently 
focused  on  enrichment  programs  for  cultur- 
ally deprived  children  In  their  early  years. 
Experts  on  child  development  have  found 
that  by  the  age  of  three,  many  mind  and 
behavior  patterns  have  crystallized.  Thus, 
Increasing  attention  Is  being  given  to  nursery 
school  programs  designed  to  help  children 
overcome  the  worst  handicaps  of  their  Im- 
poverished environment. 

We  await  Implementation  by  Congress  of 
the  President's  proposed  education  program, 
with  its  exciting  implications  for  strength- 
ening our  schools. 

However,  the  national  mental  health  pro- 
gram, already  Initiated  by  the  Congress, 
promises  to  make  available  Important  new 
resources  to  schools  to  help  them  meet  their 
broad  new  challenge. 
The  task  ahead  Is  great. 
Although  It  Is  likely  that  no  society  has 
ever  made  the  most  of  the  potential  of  all 
Its  members,  our  world  today  puts  new  de- 
mands on  us.  We  must  do  better  than 
others  have  done.  Although  our  schools  can- 
not solve  all  problems,  they  are  cruclad  to 
finding  any  solutions.  As  yoxir  association 
marks  its  hundredth  year  of  service  to  our 
country,  I  am  confident  that  you  who  are 
present  here  will  play  an  important  role  in 
fihding  those  solutions.  And  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  you  do  not  stand  alone. 

Just  before  I  left  the  governorship  of  Min- 
nesota In  1951  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
Federal  bench  In  Washington,  the  mentally 
111  patients  of  the  hospital  at  Hastings.  Minn.. 


gave  me  a  farewell  party  on  the  hospital 
grounds.  One  of  their  number  was  selected 
to  present  me  with  a  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion for  my  work  In  the  area  of  mental  Hi. 
ness.  After  a  recitation  of  some  of  the 
recent  accomplishments,  the  certificate  closed 
with  a  quotation  from  Edwin  Markham,  as 
follows : 

"There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers. 
None  goes  his  way  alone. 
All  that  we  put  Into  the  lives  of  others 
Come  back  Into  our  own." 

So  It  Is  with  you  In  your  great  calling 
In  life — all  that  you  have  been  putting  into 
the  lives  of  these  precious  youngsters  and 
your  continuing  dedication  In  their  behalf 
will  come  back  Into  your  own  lives  In  rich 
measure. 

We  have  been  worshipping  the  gods  of 
science  and  material  advancement  until  we 
now  see  ourselves  trapped  by  the  monstrous 
weapons  we  have  devised.  Having  learned 
the  art  of  war.  we  must  now  learn  the  art 
of  peace.  Having  created  the  mystery  of 
atomic  fission,  we  must  accept  the  golden 
rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  and 
stimulating  future.  The  significant  Issue 
before  us  Is  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
sonality and  reverence  for  life.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  faced  with  a  challenge  such  as  we 
have  never  faced  before — It  Is  a  challenge 
not  of  destroying,  but  of  building— a  chal- 
lenge to  explore  not  yesterday's  wilderness, 
but  today's  plateau  of  human  welfare  and 
dignity.  The  frontiers  of  yesterday  are  closed. 
The  pioneering  of  the  wilderness  and  of  geo- 
graphical frontiers  Is  over  for  us.  But  a  new 
frontier  awaits — a  frontier  wtiose  boundaries 
are  limited  only  by  our  Imagination  and 
good  will.  The  frontier  is  waiting  for  us  In 
the  words  of  Kipling: ' 

"There's  no  sense  In  going  further, 
Tls  the  end  of  civilization. 
So  they  said  and  I  believed  It. 
Till  a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder 
Rang  Interminable  changes  on  one  everlast- 
ing whisper. 
Day  and  night  repeated. 
Something  hidden,  go  and  find  It, 
Go  and  look  beyond  the  ranges. 
Something  lost  beyond  the  ranges. 
Lost  and  waiting  for  you.    Go !" 
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THE  GOOD  WORK  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
so-called  regulatory  commissions  occupy 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
points  in  Government.  If  they  try  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  they  are  fre- 
quently attacked,  both  openly  and  quiet- 
ly, by  the  interests  they  are  supposedly 
regulating.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  public  whom  they  are 
trying  to  protect  are  often  ignorant  of 
the  efforts  of  the  regulatory  body  in 
their  behalf,  and  are  so  absorbed  in  their 
personal  activities  and  problems  that 
they  seldom  back  up  their  defenders.  In 
the  meantime,  the  special-interest 
groups  keep  trying  to  detach  and  win 
over  the  erstwhile  defenders  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  all-too-common  result  is  that  the 
concentrated  private  interests  are  able 
to  conquer  the  diffused  public  interest. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  at 
the  very  focal  point  of  this  quiet,  but 
Immensely  important  struggle.  In  re- 
cent years,  I  have  admired  the  fairness 
and  public  spirit  of  this  Commission,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Joseph  C.  Swld- 
ler.  who  has  been  ably  supported  by 


Charles  R.  Ross  and  David  S.  Black.  I 
have  prepared  a  summary  of  the  recent 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
and  an  accompanying  table  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
THE  Recent  Work  or  the  Federal  Power 

Commission 
in  the  last  3»^  years  the  Commission  has 
worked  earnestly  to  Improve  Its  performanM 
and  to  speed  the  dispatch  of  Its  workload. 
Although  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  a 
Seat  deal  has  been  accompUshed.  Progress 
^  be  reported  In  the  following  Important 

areas:  ^     .      .        «_ 

(a^  Administrative  reform:   Beginning  in 
the   fall   of    1961.   the    Commission   moved 
swiftly  to  reorganize  Its  staff  to  emphasize 
responsibility    for   moving   cases   along      It 
streamlined    Its    hearing   procedures,    elln^- 
nated  lengthy  field  investigations  and  made 
extensive  use  of  settlements  rather  than  pro- 
longed litigation  to  dispose  of  cases.    Bureau 
chiefs  were  encouraged  to  raise  the  quality 
of  their  staffs  and  to  make  the  most  effective 
Dosslble   use  of  available   manpower.     Most 
tapartial  observers  of  the  Commission  agree 
that  the  agency  Is  now  alert  and  responsive 
and  dispatching  Its  workload  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

(b)  Natural  gas  regulation:  In  the  past  3 
years  the  Commission  has  completely  cleared 
up  the  enormous  backlog  of  pipeline  rate 
cases  which  Involved  a  cumvUatlve  total  of 
II  6  billion  of  rates  collected  subject  to  re- 
fund In  the  process  the  Commission  1^ 
ordered  refunds  of  $550  million.  In  addi- 
tion the  city  gate  prices  of  natural  gas 
throughout  the  country  has  been  reduced  by 
a  net  annual  amount  of  $125  million.  Hun- 
dreds of  producer  cases  have  also  been  set- 
tled These  settlements  have  Increased  ^e 
total  of  refunds  to  over  $650  million.  The 
foregoing  refiinds  and  rate  reductions  are  by 
far  the  largest  which  any  regulatory  agency 
has  ordered  In  the  history  of  regulation. 

The  disposition  of  the  pipeline  rate  cases 
has  not  only  benefited  consumers  but  the 
pipelines  as  well.     While  the  refunds  were 
large,  the  rate  levels  which  the  Commission 
approved  permitted  the  plpeUnes  to  meet  all 
of  their  costs  and  earn  about  6 '/a  percent  on 
their  total  Investment  and  10  percent  or  more 
on  the  equity  of  most  pipelines.    Even  more 
Important,  the  decisions  removed  the  cloua 
of  uncertainty  which  threatened  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  many  pipelines.    In  1961  the 
amount  of  rates  collected  subject  to  refund 
had  reached  such  staggering  totals  that  many 
pipeline  companies  could  not  be  certain  that 
they  were  In  solvent  condition,  or  whether 
they  were   paying  dividends  from  earnings 
or  capital.    None  was  in  position  to  provide 
investors    with    firm    financial    statements. 
This  situation  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Commission  has  also  speeded  up  the 
pace  of  Its  pipeline  certificate  work.  In  fis- 
cal 1964  the  Commission  issued  certificates 
for  $748  million  In  new  construction  as  com- 
pared with  $683  million  In  1963  and  $373  mil- 
lion in  1962.  The  handling  of  these  cases 
has  been  greatly  speeded  up  and  the  cases 
now  pending  before  the  Conmiisslon  while 
large  In  number  on  the  whole  represent  a 
normal  working  backlog. 

With  respect  to  the  rates  of  natural  gas 
producers  the  Commission  has  made  prog- 
ress m  developing  a  system  of  regulation 
that  Is  fair,  effective  and  administratively 
feasible,  but  the  payoff  stage  is  still  some 
months  away.  Meanwhile,  by  the  flexible 
use  of  the  settlement  device  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  hold  the  backlog  steady 
In  the  last  3  years  while  It  has  been  putting 


Into  operation  this  new  system  of  regulation 
on  an  "area"  basis,  which  the  Commission 
believes  Is  better  adapted  to  the  economics 
and  structure  of  the  natural  gas  producing 
Indtistry  than  company-by-company  deter- 
minations. 

As  early  as  1960  the  Conunlsslon  had  Is- 
sued a  policy  statement  In  which  the  Com- 
mission expressed  Its  Intention  to  set  rates 
on  an  area  basis.  The  Commission  divided 
the  Nation's  gas  producing  fields  Into  23 
areas  and  announced  Interim  rates  for  each 
area  dtirlng  the  period  In  which  formal  area 
rate  proceedings  were  in  progress  to  deter- 
mine permanent  rates.  Two  area  rate  cases 
had  been  Initiated  but  little  had  as  yet  been 
done  to  prepare  them  for  trial.  The  Com- 
mission since  mld-1961  has  used  the  system 
of  Interim  celling  prices  although  In  a  num- 
ber of  areas  the  Initial  rates  have  proved  ex- 
cessive and  have  been  reduced. 

The  Commission  has  moved  ahead  on  the 
area  rate  program,  and  four  proceedings  are 
now  underway.    One  of  these  (the  Permian 
Basin  case)   Is  now  In  its  final  stages,  the 
hearing  examiner  having  rendered  his  deci- 
sion and  the  case  being  now  set  for  argu- 
ment (beginning  February  8)   and  decision 
before  the  Commission.    By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  the  Commission  hopes  to  have  es- 
tablished a  pattern  for  the  area  rate  cases 
which  will  enable  It  to  prescribe  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  in  every  producing  area  In 
the    country    within    the   following    2    or   3 
years     To  devise  an  effective  system  of  reg- 
ulation for  natural  gas  producers  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  with 
which  any   administrative  agency  has  ever 
been  confronted.    The  most  dlfBcult  part  of 
that  task  Is  now  accomplished. 

The  net  result  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties m  the  last  3  years  is  that  much  of  the 
regulatory  uncertainty  and  delay  which 
plagued  the  gas  Industry  3  years  ago  has  been 
remedied.  The  natural  gas  Industry  Is  fi- 
nancially sound  and  gas  Is  In  sufficient  sup- 
ply so  that  we  are  encouraging  expansions 
to  take  on  new  markets  where  natural  gas 
is  not  presently  available.  At  the  same  time 
producer  rates  have  been  stabilized  at  a  na- 
tionwide average  of  approximately  16  cents 
per  M.c.f.  and  the  city-gate  price  has  de- 
clined, so  that  consumers  are  now  able  to 
buy  gas  more  cheaply  than  they  could  In 

1961.  ™     ^  . 

(c)   Electric    utility    regulation:     Electric 
rate  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  was  a  neglected  responslbll- 
Itv  3  vears  ago.  Is  now  a  going  activity.  Three 
years 'ago  most  of  the  companies  subject  to 
FPC  Jurisdiction  did  not  even  file  their  rates 
with  the  Commission,  and  the  filings  which 
were  received  were  routinely  processed.    To- 
day most  of  the  electric  power   companies 
which  the  Commission  considers  are  subject 
to  FPC  Jiirisdlction  have  filed  their  whole- 
sale rate  schedules,  and  within  the  limits  of 
existing  manpower  the  Commission's  power 
staff  gives   close  study  to  the  filings.     For 
fiscal  year  1962,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
buildup  of  electric   rate  work,   rate  reduc- 
tions totaled  only  $127  thousand.    Thus  far 
in  fiscal  year  1965,  reductions  of  more  than 
$4  million  have  already  been  filed  and  ac- 
cepted    An  undetermined  amount  of  addi- 
tional reductions  were  made  by  the  electric 
power  companies  in  rate  revisions  pu*  i^to 
effect  incident  to  the  Initial  filings  with  the 

Commlsslen.  .«„»„*«. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  specific  rate 
reductions  Is  the  fact  that  the  public,  co- 
operative and  private  systems  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  wholesale  purchases  for  their 
bulk  power  supply  are  now  aware  that  there 
Is  a  forum  where  the  reasonableness  of 
wholesale  rates  can  be  adjudicated.  This  has 
greatlv  Improved  their  bargaining  poslt  on 
in  dealing  with  the  major  companies  which 
constitute  their  sources  of  supply.  In  addi- 
tion, the  work  of  the  FPC  on  wholesale  rates 


and  our  supporting  audits  of  utUlty  books 
can  be  of  major  assistance  to  the  State  Com- 
missions m  regulating  the  retaU  rates  for 
electric  power. 

What  is  at  stake  In  establishing  effective 
regulation  of  the  electric  power  Industry  is 
not  merely  the  assurance  of  fair  rates  to 
consumers  but  also  the  efficient  use  of  our 
natxiral  resources.  The  long-term  guarantee 
of  a  wholesale  power  supply  at  fair  rates  and 
on  reasonable  terms  under  Federal  regulation 
would  make  It  unnecessary  for  some  of  the 
distributors  to  construct  generating  plants  of 
uneconomicaUy  small  size.  Such  plants  are 
generally  wasteful  both  of  capital  and  fuel. 

In  the  hydroelectric  field  the  Commission 
has  halved  Its  backlog  of  new  license  ap- 
plications, thtis  releasing  a  billion  doUars  of 
new  construction  to  help  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. What  remains  Is  substantially  on  a 
current  basis.  The  Commission  has  initiated 
new  measures  to  insure  full  utilization  of 
the  recreation  potential  of  the  hundreds  of 
private  projects  which  are  now  licensed  by 
the  FPC  and  many  more  which  will  be  li- 
censed In  the  future.  It  has  also  taken  steps 
to  require  closer  policing  of  the  safety  fea- 
tures of  these  Impoundments  In  order  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  such  catastrophles 
as  have  happened  recently  In  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain  as  a  result  of  dam  failure  or 
overtopping. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of 
the  Commission  In  the  power  field  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  national  power  survey. 
This  project  which  has  been  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  Industry  advisory  commit- 
tees representing  all  segments  of  the  electric 
power  industry,  the  privately  owned  systems. 
Federal    and    municipal    systems,    and    the 
REA  cooperatives.     In  the  survey  the  Com- 
mission has  sought  to  plot  a  course  of  coordi- 
nated   growth    for   the    industry   which   by 
1980  would  make   possible   the   tise   by   all 
power  systems  of  the  most  advanced  genera- 
tion and  transmission  technology.    The  sur- 
vey report,  which  was  released  on  December 
13,   1964,  suggests  patterns  for  Joint  plan- 
ning among  the  power  companies  for  system 
expansion    and    for    pooling    their    systems 
through    heavy    transmission    Interconnec- 
tions.   The  goal  is  lower  cost  electricity  for 
all  Americans. 

The  power  survey  was  conducted  under 
provisions  of  the  Power  Act  which  direct  the 
Commission  to  encourage  the  voluntary  In- 
terconnectlon  of  the  Nation's  power  systems. 
It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  Government 
and  Industry  cooperation  In  the  utUlty  field. 
It  represents  a  milestone  In  the  history  of 
cooperation  in  an  Industry  where  factional 
differences  run  deep  and  where  teamwork 
among  Industry  segments  requires  constant 
encouragement. 

The  Commission  has  also  used  It?  Influence 
to  encourage  a  higher  level  of  research  In  the 
electric  power  Industry,  and  greater  coopera- 
tion among  Industry  elements  In  carrying  on 
research  activities.  At  its  Instance  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  leading  repr*entatlves  from  all 
industry  segments,  the  electitjc  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  the  universities,  is  now 
formulating  a  proposal  for  Industrywide  co- 
ordination of  research  in  the  fields  of  power 
equipment  and  power  utilization. 

The  general  goals  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  the  electric  power  field  are 
an  integrated,  low-cost  Industry  a  techno- 
logically advanced  Industry,  an  Industry  with 
aU  segments  working  together,  and  an  Indus- 
try m  which  the  benefits  of  Improved  tech- 
nology and  mtersystem  coordination  are 
shared  In  fair  measure  with  ultimate  con- 

sumers.  ,     .  , 

In  the  last  3  years  the  trend  of  electric 
power  rates  like  those  of  natural  gas  has  been 
down  These  reductions  In  energy  costs  have 
contributed  to  the  ability  of  other  Industries 
to  hold  the  price  line. 
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The  Commission's  program  for  both  the 
electric  power  and  natural  gas  industries  un- 
der the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions has  been  designed  to  promote  the 
growth  of  these  major  sources  of  energy  In 
a  manner  that  will  make  the  most  efficient 


use  of  our  capital  and  exhaustible  fuel  re- 
sources. Both  of  these  industries  are  finan- 
cially healthy,  technologically  alert,  and  are 
bringing  essential  energy  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices  which  are  lower  now  than 
when  we  took  office. 


Xatural  gas  fact  sheet  for  Slate  of  Illinois,  1963 


(1)  Annual  total  natural  gas  retail  sale  bill  (from  Bureau 
of  Mines) : 

(o)  Residential — - 

(6)  Commercial 

:ti.  (c)  ludu-strial 

(d)      Total...- 


Number  of 
customers 


2,369,000 
153,000 

(') 


(') 


Volumes  sold 
(thousand 
cubic  feet) 


289,550,000 

74, 887, 000 

276, 027, 000 


Revenue 
(dollars) 


326.618.000 

65, 057, 000 

115. 610. 000 


»  640. 464, 000       507, 285, 000 


Average 

revenue 

dollars  per 

thousand 

cubic  feet 


1.  la 


Volume 
(thousand 
cubic  feet) 


(2)  Gas  supply  (from  Bureau  of  Mines): 

(a)  Local  production 

(6)  Received  from  outside  State 

(c)      Total  supply 


9. 459. 000 
688, 128. 000 


»  697, 587, 000 


Percent  of 
total 


1.36 

98.64 


100.00 


Cents  per 
thousand 
cubic  feet 


(3)  Average  price  charged  by  interstate  pipeline  companies  to  distributors: 

1961 -- 

1963 r - 


(4)  Dollars  refunded  by  interstate  pipeline  companies  to  distributors  between  July  1, 1961,  and  June 
30.  1964 - - - - 


31.58 
30.65 


a  Federal  Reserve  press  release  dated 
March  8,  containing  guidelines  to  com- 
mercial banks,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  release  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  MR.  Secretary  :  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
y  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  President's 
voluntary  balance-of-payments  program  will 
be  used  to  limit  the  flow  of  private  U.S.  cap- 
ital to  less  developed  countries.  This  would 
represent  a  reversal  of  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Interest  equalization  tax  and 
other  legislation,  such  as  the  proposed  30- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  which  would 
encourage  private  U.S.  investment  in  less 
developed  countries.  A  limitation  on  the 
flow  of  private  U.S.  investment  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  could  undermine  our  for- 
eign aid  program  and  be  injurious  to  our  de- 
sire to  establish  viable  private  sectors  in  less 
developed  countries.  There  are  also  in- 
volved questions  of  net  gain  in  any  such 
policy. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  furnish 
me  with  a  report  on  this  matter  at  your  earli- 
est   convenience. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Amount 


$40, 453, 723 


? 


s  Difference'between  pas  supplied  and  gas  sold  is  in  gas  transmitted  out  of  State,  used  by  companies,  lost,  and 
unaecounted  for,  and  net  change  in  underground  storage  volumes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  PROGRAM  AND  LESS 
DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
announcement,  of  the  President's  volun- 
tary balance-of-payments  program, 
there  has  been  growing  public  concern 
that  the  program  will  be  used  not  only 
to  limit  the  flow  of  private  capital  to  in- 
dustrialized nations,  but  also  to  the  less 
developed  countries. 

In  view  of  the  great  potential  harm 
that  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  private 
U.S.  capital  to  less  developed  countries 
may  use  to  our  entire  postwar  effort 
in  these  countries,  I  asked  Secretary  Dil- 
lon and  Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  to  give  me  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  administration's  position 
in  this  regard. 

In  response  to  my  letter  of  March  9, 
1965,  Secretary  Dillon  categorically 
stated  that  the  voluntary  balance-of- 
payments  program  will  not  be  used  to 
this  effect.  He  made  it  clear  that  imder 
the  5  percent  Federal  Reserve  guideline, 
commercial  banks  have  been  asked  to 
give  the  highest  priority  to  loans  to  less 
developed  countries.  He  also  reaffirmed 
that  the  encouragement  of  productive 
private  investment  in  the  less  developed 
countries  remains  administration  policy. 


In  response  to  an  identical  letter  from 
me.  Chairman  Martin  makes  the  follow- 
ing key  points: 

First.  He  does  not  not  believe  that  the 
President's  program  conflicts  in  any  seri- 
ous way  with  the  objective  to  establish 
viable  private  sectors  in  less  developed 
coimtries. 

Second.  Direct  investment  and  other 
types  of  long-term  investment  jvhich  are 
directed  toward  efficient  and  produc- 
tive investment  in  already  existing 
U.S.  enterprises  or  new  enterprises  in 
less  developed  countries  would  clearly 
not  be  out  of  spirit  with  the  President's 
program,  as  it  is  likely  that  the  capital 
outflows  required  would  in  many  cases 
be  offset  by  exports  of  U.S.  equipment 
and  materials  and  returns  of  investment 
income. 

Third.  To  the  extent  that  a  slowing  of 
U.S.  bank  credit  may  in  some  cases  have 
seriously  adverse  effects  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  positions  of  individual  less 
developed  countries,  that  would  of  course 
be  a  factor  for  U.S.  banks  to  take  into 
consideration  in  assigning  relative  prior- 
ities to  the  credit  demands  they  receive 
from  those  particular  countries. 

In  view  of  the  concern  of  the  financial 
community  of  the  country  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
exchange  of  correspondence,  as  well  as 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treastjry, 

Washington.  March  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  The  reports  you  received  to 
the  effect  that  the  President's  voluntary  bal- 
ance-of-payments program  will  be  used  to 
limit  the  flow  of  private  U.S.  capita  to  less 
developed  countries  are  wrong.  It  has  been 
made  clear  on  several  recent  occasions  by 
the  administration  that  not  only  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  but  the  voluntary  re- 
straint program  is  directed  at  U.S.  capital 
outflow  to  developed  countries.  You  may  be 
interested  in  the  enclosed  quotations  from 
various  recent  statements  and  press  releases. 

With  respect  to  bank  lending  under  the 
5-percent  Federal  Reserve  guideline,  banks 
have  been  asked  to  give  the  highest  priority 
to  loans  to  less  developed  countries.  There 
may  be  occasions,  of  course,  where  banks 
will  want  to  use  the  guidelines  as  a  reason 
for  refusing  a  loan  request  from  a  less  de- 
veloped country  applicant  to  whom  the 
bank  does  not  want  to  lend  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  administration's 
policy  of  encouraging  productive  private  In- 
vestment in  the  less  developed  countries  has 
not  changed.  We  do  expect,  of  course,  that 
less  developed  countries  will  not  become 
channels  for  an  indirect  flow  of  U.S.  capital 
to  other  advanced  countries. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this 
matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Enclosure. 

quotation  from  letter  of  secretary  CONNOR 
TO  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  FIRMS  DATED  MARCH 
12,     1966 

First,  we  regard  the  national  objective  of 
increasing  the  contribution  by  private  enter- 
prise to  growth  in  less  developed  countries 
of  such  Importance  that  we  do  not  wish  this 
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program  to  inhibit  the  flow  of  these  invest- 
ments. 

.rnTATIONS    FROM    FEDERAL   RESERVE   PRESS   RE- 
'TeASE   DATED    MARCH    5.    1965.    ON    GUIDELINES 
FOR    COMMERCIAL    BANKS 

Within  the  5-percent  guideline,  absolute 

.^rftv  should  be  given  to  bona  fide  export 

?r  S  s       credits    that    substitute    for    ca^h 

a  es  or  for  sales  customarily  financed  out 

of  nonbank  or  foreign  funds  are  not  entitled 

"'wlih 'r'Ispect  to  nonexpert  credits,  banks 
should  give  the  highest  priority  to  loans  to 
S  developed  countries  and  should  avoid 
eSrictiveTollcles  that  would  place  an  un- 
due burdeii  on  countries  such  as  Canada 
Trt  Tanan  which  are  heavily  dependent  on 
TT  s  flnanciS^  and  on  the  United  Kingdom, 
SScS^s  suffldng  from  balance-of-payments 

difficulties.  

March  9.  1965. 
Hon  WILLIAM  McC.  Martin,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Federal  Reserve  System. 

^'S^rCcha^rman:  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by^^n^  to  the  effect  that  the  Presidents 
voluntary  balance-of-payments  Program  will 
be  used  to  limit  the  flow  of  PrlvateUS.  capl- 
STo  less  developed  countries.     This  woud 
renresent    a    reversal    of    the   principle    laid 
down   in   the   interest  equalization  t^x  and 
other  legislation,  such  as  the  proposed  30- 
?ercent  investment  tax  "^dlt  which  wouW 
pncouraee    private    U.S.    investment    in    less 
deSeSi  countries.    A  limitation  on  the  flow 
of  private  U.S.  investment  to  less  developed 
?ovmtries  could  undermine  our  fore  gn  ad 
program  and  be  injurious  to  ^^.J^f ^^  ;° 
establish  viable  private  ^^''^^^  ^rt}^fJZ% 
oped    countries.      There    are    also     nvolved 
questions  of  net  gain  In  any  such  Poll^V; 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  could  furnish 
me  w°th   a  report  on  this  matter  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javcts, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Board  of  governors, 
OP  THE  Federal  Reserve  System, 

Washington,  March  16, 1965. 

Hon.  JACOB  K.JAVITS, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  JAViTS :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  9,  1965,  expressing  VO^r  con- 
cern with  respect  to  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent's  voluntary   balance-of-payments   pro- 
Kram  will  be  used  to  limit  the  flow  of  pri- 
vate U.S.  capital  to  less-developed  countries 
Ak  you  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not 
directly    concerned    with    the    part    of    the 
President's  program  that  relates  to  direct  in- 
vestment.   Nevertheless,    I    should    like    to 
make  some  general  comments  on  the  pro- 
gram, m  connection  with  our  desire,  as  you 
put  It  in  your  letter,  to  establish  viable  pri- 
vate sectors  in  less-developed  countries.     I 
do  not  believe  that  the  President's  program 
conflicts  m  any  serious  way  with  that  ob- 

l6CtlV6 

As  I  see  It.  the  accompllshir.ent  of  that  ob- 
jective depends  in  very  great  degree,  first  of 
all  on  what  the  less-developed  countries  do 
themselves  to  create  an  economic  and  so- 
cial environment  conducive  to  sustainable 
growth  sparked  by  private  enterprise. 

The  contribution  U.S.  private  enterprise 
can  then  make,  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  is  threefold.  It  can  supplement 
the  long-term  capital  resources  of  the  coun- 
trv  It  can  embody  the  capital  which  It 
brings  to  the  country,  together  with  savings 
subslquently  generated  within  the  coun- 
try  In  well-selected  and  efficiently  planned 


Dhvslcal     facilities     and     It     can     operate 
tS  facilities  efficiently,  helping,  ^^t  doe. 
so    to  raise  the  general  level  of  skiUs   ana 
productivity   both   of   management   and    of 
labor  in  the  country.     Where  existing  U.S. 
enterprises    are    already    performing    these 
functions    in    less-developed    countries,    or 
where  they  see  new  opport.unltles  of  doing 
S  eTectlvely.  It  is  likely  that  the  capital  out 
flows  required  will  in  .niany  cases  he  off^e^ 
by  exports  of  U.S.  equipment  and  matena^ 
and  returns  of  Investment  Income.     In  such 
cLes  the  carrying  out  of  direct  investment 
plans  would  clearly  not  be  out  of  spirit  with 
the    President's    balance-of-payments    pro- 

^'^'^m  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  growth 
of    viable    private    sectors    in   less-developed 
Countries  depends  very  importantly  on  con- 
tinued growth  of  world  trade  and  economic 
growth  m  industrial  countries.     But  this  In 
turn    depends    on    the    maintenance    of    a 
healthy  international  payments  system     Un- 
der present  circumstances.  It  is  urgently  Im- 
Dortant   that  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deSt  be  reduced,  so  that  the  dollar  may 
continue   to   play  its  role  as  the  keystone 
o?  a  sound  and  flexible  international  pay- 
ments   system,    and   so   that   the   economic 
Sowth  of  the  united  States-and  indeed  of 
the    whole    Western    World-may    continue 
without  the  disturbances  that  would  be  oc- 
casioned by  failure  to  solve  this  balance  of 

^Xr'"ther?ea^"ns.  I  believe  it  can  fairly 
be  concluded  that  reduction  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  will  contribute  sig- 
nmcantly  and  In  a  relatively  permanent  way 
to  the  viability  of  private  sectors  in  the  econ- 
omies of  the  less-developed  countries,  while 
whatever  inconveniences  may  be  imposed  on 
those  countries  by  the  program  for  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  will  be  transitory  and  of  mi- 
nor importance.  ,^„„„= 
I  mention   these   possible   inconveniences 
because  I  do  think  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  demands  for  U.S.  bank  credit 
from  less-developed  countries  that  wm  not 
be  fully   met   this  year.     However,   if  that 
should  happen.  It  need  not  be  more  than 
an  inconvenience  to  the  countries  concerned. 
Other  sources  of  credit  are  available  to  would- 
be  borrowers  from  U.S.  banks,  and  it  may 
be   that   the   borrowers  will   have   to   make 
greater  use  of  other  sources  this  year.  In- 
cluding   European    sources    as   well    as    the 
banking  systems  of  their  own  countries^ 

To  the  extent  that  a  slowing  of  U.S.  bank 
credit  outflow  may.  in  some  cases,  have  seri- 
ously adverse  effects  on  the  balance-of-pa>- 
menL  positions  of  individual  less-developed 
countries,  that  would,  of  course,  be  a  factor 
for  U  S.  banks  to  take  Into  consideration  In 
assigning    relative    priorities    to    the    credit 
demands'  they  receive  from  those  particular 
countries.    But.  as  you  know,  the  total  out- 
flow of  U.S.  bank  credit  reached  an  unusually 
mji  level  last  vear.  and  I  am  confident  that 
a  considerable  cutback  in  the  flow  this  year 
need    not   have   widespread    serious    adverse 
effects  on  the  balances  of  payments  of  the 
less-developed  countries. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WM.  McC.  Martin.  Jr. 


PRESS  RELEASE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

March  5.  1965. 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  today  issued  a  set  of  14  guide- 
Unes  for  commercial  banks  to  follow  in  com- 
Dlylng  with  the  President's  program  to  Im- 
prove the  Nation's  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion, in  part  through  voluntary  efforts  to 
restrain  foreign  lending  and  Investment.  It 
waT  recognized  that.  In  restraining  the 
growth  of  loans  to  foreigners,  banks  will  be 
foregoing  some  of  the  gains  that  would  other- 


wise have  accrued  to  them.  NevertheleM. 
rheBoard  stated.  If  a  voluntary  prc^ram  Is 
S  be  effective,  the  national  interest  mi^t 
«»me  flrst  In  decisions  on  future  specific  loen 

^^T'e^'^^lStllnes  for  foreign  lending  op^r^ 
tlorS  sj^clf y  that  absolute  Prl°rJXj.nouX^^ 
given  to  all  bona  fide  export  credlta.  With 
?espect  to  nonexpert  credite.  banks  are  ex- 
D^tad  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  loans  to 
fe^  developed  countries  and  to  avoid  resmc- 
tive  policies  that  would  place  an  undue  bur- 
den Sn  Canada.  Japan,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. To  meet  these  priorities  the  guidelines 
contemplate  that  nonexpert  credite  to  other 
Svanc^  countries  will  be  cut  back  to  the 
extent  needed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  the 
President's  program. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  that  out 
standing  bank  credit  to  nonresldente  of  the 
United  States  not  rise  above  the  amount 
outatanding  at  the  end  of  1964  by  more  than 
5  nercent  Banks  which  find  themselves  in 
excess  of  the  target  are  expected  to  reduce 
their  foreign  loans  as  quickly  a^  P<»!jhie  and. 
in  the  most  extreme  case,  to  bring  their  lend- 
ing back  to  the  target  level  within  the  next 
12  months.  '  ^    ,      ,    . 

The  guidelines  cover  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  base  for  an  individual  bank  against 
which  the  rise  of  5  percent  In  outetandlng 
loans   can  be  measured.     They  also  clarify 
how  those  banks  already  in  excess  of  the  tar- 
get as  a  result  of  year-to-date  operations  will 
be  expected  to  bring  their  operations  within 
the  policy  objectives.     The  guidelines  spell 
out    among  other  topics,  the  relationship  of 
trust  departments  to  the  program,  the  han- 
dling of  financial  transactions  for  customers, 
the  position  of  Edge  Act  Corporations,  the  op- 
erations of  foreign  branches  of  U.S.  banks 
and  of  U.S.  branches  of  foreign  banks. 

In  considering  problem  areas  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  guidelines,  the  Board 
had  the  benefit  of  technical  advice  from  the 
following  specialists  In  commercial  bank  for- 
eign operations : 

Mr  Roger  Anderson,  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Barrand.  Jr..  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  New  York,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Barth. 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Mr  W.  A.  Hurst,  Bank  of  America  National 
Trust  &  Savings  Association,  San  Francisco. 
Calif  ;  Mr.  John  M.  Meyer.  Jr..  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  New  York;  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wleckowski.  Girard  Trust  Bank. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Board  pointed  out  that  the  role  oi 
these  individuals  was  advisory  only.  They 
were  not  asked  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
guidelines  nor  to  assume  any  responslbUlty 
m  connection  with  their  formulation. 

The  Board  Indicated  that  the  guidelines, 
effective  immediately,  will  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience  gamed 
from  operation  of  the  program.  The  inter- 
pretations are  designed  to  help  Individual 
banks  make  the  decisions  regarding  their  own 
operations  that  are  required  to  Insure  an 
effective  program. 

Copies  of  the  new  guidelines  are  being 
made  available  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  all  commercial  banks  In  the  country. 
Banks  having  questions  concerning  their  ap- 
plication are  urged  to  consult  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  of  their  district. 


PREFACE   TO    GUIDELINES 

The  following  guidelines  have  beefl  de- 
signed by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  use  in  Implement- 
ing  President  Johnson's  program  lor  tne 
voluntary  curtailment  of  foreign  credit  by 
banks.  They  will  be  in  effect  until  modified 
or  supplemented.  However,  they  may  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  In  the  Ught  of 
new  c^cumstences  and  In  the  light  of  the 
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experience  gained  as  the  program  goes  for- 
ward. The  guidelines  should  be  helpful  to 
Individual  banks  as  they  play  their  own  par- 
ticular part  In  the  achievement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  balance-of-payments  program, 
and  each  bank  should  feel  free  at  any  time 
to  discuss  Its  problems  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  of  its  district. 

It  is  clear  that  banks.  In  undertaking  a 
voluntary  role  in  the  program,  are  being 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices.  In  restrain- 
ing the  growth  of  their  loans  to  foreigners 
they  win  be  foregoing  some  of  the  gains  that 
would  otherwise  have  accrued  to  them.  But, 
if  a  voluntary  program  is  to  be  effective, 
decisions  on  future  specific  loan  transactions 
must  be  made  primarily  with  an  eye  to  the 
national  Interest  rather  than  profits.  The 
achievement  of  the  President's  goal  will  be 
in  the  long-term  interest,  not  only  of  the 
Nation,  but  also  of  the  individual  l^tltu- 
tlons  which  are  now  being  called  upon  to 
forgo  immediate  advantage  or  gain. 

1.  Establishing  a  target  base  for  an  indi- 
vidual bank:  The  objective  of  the  program 
is  that  outstanding  bank  credit  to  nonresi- 
dents of  the  United  States  not  rise  above 
the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1964 
by  more  than  5  percent,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  In  guideline  No.  3. 

The  following  steps  are  involved  in  cal- 
culating the  base,  and  the  amount  of  credit 
outstanding  on  any  particular  date,  for  an 
individual  bank: 

1.  Take  outstanding  claims  of  U.S.  bank- 
ing offices  on  foreigners  as  of  December  31, 

1964,  as  required  to  be  reported  on  Treasury 
Department  foreign  exchange  forms  B-2  and 
B-3.  Contingent  accounts,  such  as  unused 
balances  of  letters  of  credit  and  commit- 
ments to  lend,  are  excluded  from  the  base. 
(For  further  information  reference  is  made 
to  the  Instructions  printed  on  forms  B-2 
and  B-3.) 

2.  Subtract  from  this  amount  any  claims 
for  account  of  customers  Included  on  the 
forms,  as  well  as  any  participations  in  indi- 
vidual loans  arranged  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  made  with  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantees. 

3.  Add  any  claims  not  reportable  on  forms 
B-2  and  B-3,  such  as  long-term  foreign  secu- 
rities and  permanent  capital  invested  in  for- 
eign branches  and  subsidiaries. 

4.  Compensating  balances,  or  any  other 
claim  on  the  lending  bank  of  the  debtor  or 
of  any  other  person  by  arrangement  or  un- 
derstanding with  the  debtor,  should  not  be 
deducted  from  loans  or  other  claims  on  for- 
eigners for  pvu-poses  of  determining  the  base. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  a  simplified  form  for 
making  the  above  calculation,  and  for  mak- 
ing monthly  reports  on  foreign  credits,  will 
be  furnished  to  the  banks  within  a  short 
time. 

Banks  which  are  exempted  from  reporting 
on  the  Treasxiry  forms  becaiise  their  foreign 
credits  are  below  the  minimum  reporting 
requirement  are  nevertheless  included  in  the 
program. 

2.  Participations  in  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  and  loans  gu^anteed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank:  Participations  In  Individual 
export  loans  arranged  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  loans  with  Export-Import  Bank  guar- 
antees or  Insurance,  and  holdings  of  Export- 
Import  Portfolio  Fund  participations  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  5  percent  target. 

The  role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  within 
the  framework  of  the  President's  program  will 
be  coordinated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems. 

3.  Banks  in  excess  of  5  percent  target:  It 
is  clearly  recognized  that  some  banks  may 
currently  be  above  the  5  percent  target  be- 
cavtse  of  loans  made  prior  to  February  11. 

1965,  or  may  subsequently  be  brought  above 
the  target  as  a  result  of  (a)  binding  commit- 
ments entered  into  before  February  11,  or  (b) 
the  extension  of   bona  flde  export   credits. 


or  (c)  the  extension  of  credits  at  the  specific 
request  of  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
A  bank  in  such  circumstances  would  not  be 
considered  to  be  acting  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  program;  however,  it  should 
reduce  its  claims  on  foreigners  to  105  per- 
cent of  the  base  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even 
in  the  most  extreme  case,  this  reduction 
should  be  accomplished  within  the  next  12 
months. 

Such  a  bank  will  be  invited  periodically  to 
discuss  with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of 
its  district  the  steps  it  has  taken  and  pro- 
poses to  take  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of 
Its  claims  on  foreigners  consistent  with  these 
guidelines. 

Banks  with  bona  fide  commitments  are 
clearly  not  being  asked  to  refuse  to  honor 
such  commitments,  even  if  honoring  them 
involves  a  temporary  excess  of  lending  above 
the  target.  However,  banks  would  be  ex- 
pected to  seize  every  opportunity  to  withdraw 
or  reduce  commitments,  including  credit 
lines,  that  are  not  of  a  firm  nature,  and  to 
ensure  that  drawings  under  credit  lines  are 
kept  to  n(#mal  levels  and  usage.  At  time 
of  renewal,  all  credit  lines  should  be  reviewed 
In  light  of  their  consistency  with  the  volun- 
tary foreign  credit  restraint  program.  Pro- 
posed extensions  of  renewals  of  existing  bona 
flde  commitments  should  be  reviewed  In  the 
same  manner.  «. 

4.  Loan  priorities:  Within  the  5  percent 
guideline,  absolute  priority  should  be  given 
to  bona  fide  export  credits.  Credits  that  sub- 
stitute for  cash  sales  or  for  sales  customarily 
financed  out  of  nonbank  or  foreign  funds  are 
not  entitled  to  priority. 

With  respect  to  nonexport  credits,  banks 
should  give  the  highest  priority  to  loans  to 
less  developed  countries  and  should  avoid 
restrictive  policies  that  would  place  an  undue 
burden  on  countries  such  as  Canada  and 
Japan,  which  are  heavily  dependent  on  U.S. 
financing,  and  on  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  stifferlng  from  balance-of-payments  dlffl- 
c\iltles. 

Given  the  probability  of  some  expansion  of 
the  end-of-1964  volume  of  loans  for  financ- 
ing exports  and  the  priorities  established  for 
the  less  develojjed  countries,  as  well  as  the 
need  to  avoid  restrictive  practices  with  regard 
to  Canada.  Japan,  and  Britain,  it  is  expected 
that  nonexport  credit  to  the  other  advanced 
countries  will  be  cut  back  to  the  extent 
needed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  President's 
program. 

Without  attempting  to  specify  all  types  of 
loans  that  will  need  to  be  restricted,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  credits  to  developed  countries, 
that  can  be  cut  back  with  benefit  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  with  the  least  adverse 
side-effects  include:  credits  to  finance  third- 
country  trade;  credits  to  finance  local-cur- 
rency expenditures  outside  the  United  States; 
credits  to  finance  fixed  or  working  capital 
needs;  and  all  other  nonexport  credits  to  de- 
veloped countries  that  do  not  suffer  from 
balance-of-pajrments  difficulties. 

5.  Bank  sales  of  foreign  assets  to  U.S.  resi- 
dents: In  general,  banks  should  not  expand 
their  lending  abroad  by  selling  to  U.S.  resi- 
dents (including  U.S.  banks)  claims  on  for- 
eigners existing  as  of  the  base  date  and  re- 
placing such  assets  with  other  loans  to  for- 
eigners. Sales  to  U.S.  residents  of  foreign  se- 
cxirities  owned  on  the  base  date,  which  would 
be  free  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  or  of 
loan  participations,  could  assist  an  individ- 
ual bank  to  stay  within  the  5  percent  target, 
but  would  clearly  not  benefit  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments position.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of 
any  such  sales  the  bank's  base  should  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equivalent  thereto. 

6.  Banks  with  no  foreign  loans  outstand- 
ing on  December  31,  1964:  In  general,  banks 
with  no  previotis  foreign  lending  experience 
would  be  expected  not  to  make  foreign  loans 
during  1965.  However,  bona  fide  export  loans 
to   foreigners   may   be   made   in  reasonable 


amounts,  provided  this  financing  does  not 
represent  a  shift  from  previous  U.S.  or  for- 
elgn  sources  of  financing.  Banks  making 
foreign  loans  for  the  first  time  should  take 
precautions  to  insure  that  their  activities 
do  not  become  a  means  through  which  credit 
is  extended  to  foreign  borrowers  who  have 
been  denied  credit  by  established  lenders 
cooperating  in  the  voluntary  program. 

7.  Banks  whose  previous  foreign  business 
has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  export 
financing:  The  few  banks  falling  in  this 
category  would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  keep 
within  the  5-percent  ceiling.  Since  they 
would  have  no  maturing  nonexport  loans  to 
provide  funds  for  additional  export  credits 
and  would  therefore  need  to  rely  upon  non- 
renewal of  maturing  export  loans,  reasonable 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  target  from  time 
to  time  would  not  be  considered  In  conflict 
with  the  program.  But  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  such  banks  to  keep  their  lend- 
ing within  the  celling.  They  should  take 
care  to  insure  that  export  loans  do  not 
represent  a  shift  from  previous  U.S.  or  for- 
eign sources  of  financing. 

8.  Trust  departments :  Managing  officers  of 
trust  departments  should  be  made  familiar 
with  the  voluntary  restraint  effort.  They 
should  bear  the  purpose  of  that  program  in 
mind  in  making  any  acquisitions  of  foreign 
obligations  for  trust  accounts.  For  example, 
they  should  not  exercise  their  authority 
under  any  trust  account  to  acquire  foreign 

^obligations  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
restraint  program,  would  have  been  acquired 
by  the  bank  for  its  own  account.  Pension 
funds,  including  those  administered  by 
banks,  will  be  furnished  separate  guidelines, 
as  part  of  the  program  to  restrain  foreign 
credits  of  nonbank  financial  institutions. 

9.  Financial  transactions  for  customers: 
While  banks  must,  of  cotirse,  follow  instruc- 
tions given  to  them  by  their  customers.  It  Is 
expected  that.  In  buying  foreign  Investments 
for  customers,  they  will  be  guided  by  the 
principles  Inherent  in  the  President's  bal- 
ance-of-payments program.  They  should  not 
encourage  customers  to  place  liquid  funds 
outside  the  United  States.  Banks  should  not 
place  with  customers  foreign  obligations 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  restraint  pro- 
gram, they  would  have  acquired  or  held  for 
their  own  account. 

10.  Foreign  branches:  It  is  assimied,  of 
course,  that  U.S.  bsinks  having  branches,  as 
well  as  subsidiaries  and  affiliates,  in  foreign 
countries  will  not  utilize  them  to  avoid  the 
foreign  credit  restraint  program  for  U.S. 
banks. 

Foreign  branches  have  independent  sources 
of  funds  in  the  countries  In  which  they  are 
located  and  from  third  countries,  In  many 
cases  through  the  attraction  of  Euro-dollar 
deposits.  The  balance-of-payments  program 
is  not  designed  to  hamper  the  lending  activi- 
ties of  the  foreign  branches  Insofar  £is  the 
funds  utilized  are  derived  from  foreign 
sources  and  do  not  add  to  the  dollar  outflow. 
Concern  arises  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
resources  are  derived  (directly  or  indirectly) 
from  the  United  States. 

Total  claims  of  the  head  office  on  oversea 
branches,  including  permanent  capital  In- 
vested in,  as  well  as  balances  due  from, 
branches,  represent  bank  credit  to  non- 
residents for  purposes  of  the  program. 

11.  Problems  of  Edge  Act  corp>oratlons : 
Edge  Act  and  agreement  corporations  are 
Included  in  the  voluntary  credit  restraint 
effort.  The  foreign  loans  and  investments 
of  such  a  corporation  may  be  combined  with 
those  of  the  parent  bank  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  or  separate  targets  may  be  set 
for  the  parent  bank  and  the  subsidiary. 

An  Edge  Act  corporation  that,  has  not  yet 
undertaken  any  significant  volume  of  loans 
and  investments  may  take  as  a  base,  alone 
and  not  in  combination  with  its  parent,  its 
paid-in  capital  and  surplus,  up  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion, even  though  an  equivalent  amount  of 
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foreign  loans  and  Investments  h«i  not  yet 
'  r«ari«  as  of  December  31,  1964. 
""S  U  S  b^anch^  and  agencies  of  foreign 
Jnks  Branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
"vf"  located  in  the  United  States  are  re- 
""i^^^  ?omp°y  with  the  principles  of  the 
JrolSSi   of    credit    restraint    applicable   to 

'Tsub^Stution  of  export  -edit  for  credit 
fnr  other  purposes:  Banks  should  be  on  ttoe 
^?Irtt^  avoid  granting  credit  to  domestic 
alert  to  a^"»"  »  result  would  be  to  aid  the 
?CTmiing  foreign  7oans  or  investments 
SlStTt  ^Ith  theVogram.  Even  export 
^oHU  to  foreigners,  if  It  supplants  credit 
SlouSy  obSfned  from  foreign  sources  ^d 
?h^  frees  the  foreign  funds  for  other  uses, 
m^  be  detrimental  to  the  US.  payments 

?n  the  ability  of  banks  to  identify  loans  that 
"arVlnconslstent  with  the  program  and  on  the 
aDDllcation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Sgram  with  respect  to  foreign  credit  and 
investment  by  nonfinancial  firms 

14   Management  of  a  bank's  liquid  i^^- 
Banks   that   have   placed   their   own   funds 
Sroad  for  short-term  investment  P^POses. 
fncTuding  US.   dollar   deposits   outside   the 
united  States  or  the  acquisition  of  non-US. 
money  market  paper,  should  refrain,  from  In- 
^easlnj?  such  deposits  and  Investments  and 
hould   in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  manner, 
sJek  to  r^uce  them.    Since  such  funds  are 
SnSily  placed  outside  the  United  SUtes 
sS  to  provide   a  slightly  higher  rate  of 
return,  they  are  strong  candidates  for  reduc- 
tion under  the  program. 

This  euidellne  applies  equally  to  depos  ta 
an?invfstments  payable  in  foreign  currencies 
and  to  those  payable  in  U.S.  dollars. 

This  guideline  does  not  call  for  »  reduc- 
tion in  ^cessary  working  balances  held  wltii 
foreign  correspondents,  although  such  ba  - 
S  are  also^nsidered  claims  on  nonresi- 
dents for  the  puropses  of  the  program. 


THE  U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT  AND  WORLD  MONETARY 
REFORM 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  should 
our  latest  attempt  to  cut  down  on  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  continue  to 
be  as  effective  as  it  appears  to  be  at 
present,  we  may  be  laying  the  ground- 
work for  effective  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  reform  of  the  existing  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

Since  the  annual  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  meeting  in  Tokyo,  la^t  Octo- 
ber, there  has  been  growing  recognition 
that,  in  the  future,  expansion  of  tne 
world's  monetary  needs  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  happenstances;  namely,  tne 
dencit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  Payj^ents. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  countries  it  could 
be   reasonably   expected   that  the  U.b. 
payments  deficit  will  be  brought  under 
control  as  soon  as  possible.    Tacit  recog- 
nition was  also  given  to  the  need  to  en- 
trust an  increasingly  influential  role  to 
the  IMF  in  the  operation  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system    But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  as  long  as  our  European  friends 
possessed   ample    dollar   reserves    t^ 
would  continue  to  insist  that  the  United 
States  clamp  down  on  Its  balajice-of- 
payments  deficit,  before  they  would  agree 
to  meaningful  negotiations  about  the  fu- 


ture of  the  international  monetary  sys 
tem     President  de  Gaulle's  February  4. 
1965.  press  conference  was  only  the  latest 
indication   of   the   generally   held  Eu- 
ropean attitude.  , 
As  the  threat  of  the  reversal  of  the  dol- 
lar outflow  appears  on  the  horizon,  voices 
in  Europe  are  being  heard  in  regard  to 
the  dangers  that  this  will  cause  to  the 
stability  of  the  international  monetary 
system  and  world   economic  expansioiL 
Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  there 
is  an  immediate  threat  to  tiie  f  "f  ctiordng 
of  the  system,  or  that  our  latest  effort  to 
deal  With  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  has  been  successful.   But  this  new 
Situation  makes  entirely  clear  what  the 
world  would  be  up  against  if  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit  would  be  "solved."  wittiout 
at  the  same  time  having  arrangements 
made  to  provide  for  an  adequate  supple- 
ment   to    the    existing    gold-exchange 
Sard,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
nresent  international  monetary  system. 
Given  the  very  substantial  international 
Sset  lisition  of  the  United  States  and 
SviS^  global  commitments,  it  wou^d 
not  be  in  our  interest  if  we  were  to  elimi- 
nate vital  economic  and  military  pro 
grams  on  the  ground  of  financal  neces- 

"^The  groundwork  for  new  negotiations 
concerning  international  monetary  re- 
torm  should  be  laid  now.  regardless  of 
the  day-to-day  changes  "^  the^  mtema- 
tional  financial  situation  of  the  United 

States  and  Europe.  <:  ^„ir,inn 

Several  recent  expressions  of  opinion 
by  secretary  Dillon  and  by  leading  in- 
ternational  economists    lend   new    ur- 
gency to  the  need  for  a  basic  reform  of 
the  Internationa  monetary  system^   I 
refer  specifically  to  Secretary  DiUon  s 
testSn?ny  before  the  House  Bankmg  ^d 
Currency  Committee  on  March  23 .  ana 
Sr  testSxony  before   the  Intemat.ona 
Finance   Subcommittee   of   the    Senate 
Banking  Committee,  last  week,  by  Dr. 
Walter  Salant,  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
ZtAon,    and    P^ncipal    au tiior    of    the 
"U  S  Balance  of  Payments  m  1968.    ana 
t^TesI^ony  by  Charles  Kindleberger 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  Technology. 

Although  it  is  stUl  commonly  believed 
that  there  is  presentiy  no  shortage  of 
nternatTonal  Squidity    to   finance   ex- 
panding trade  and  Pay^ente    and  aJ- 
though  no  liquidity  crisis,  with  its  ac- 
companying defiatlonary   shrinkage  of 
woTSSfand  investment  generally,  is 
S  to  be  foreseen  for  several  years,  or 
lueast  not  until  the  United  States  elim- 
fnatTits  balance-of-payments  deficit 
I  believe-and  I  have  been  joined  m  this 
by   my   Republican   colleagues   on   the 
Joint    Economic    Committee-that    the 
Sing  point  is  nearer  th^  Sol'f^^- 
realized.    This  viewpoint  is  now  receiv 
ing  more  and  more  support. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  hall, 
the  Republicans  on  the  Joint  Economic 
ComSee  have  urged  that  the  admm- 
i<;tration  seize  the  initiative,  and  call  a 
weSlp?SiSd  international  monetary 
conference  to  initiate  basic  reform  of 
Jhrsystem  before  the  worid  is  faced  ftii 
a  defiatlonary  crisis.  The  administra- 
tion now  agrees  with  the  need  for  basic 
retorSi   but  is  awaiting  the  elimination 


of  our  payments  deficit  before  taking 
sleciSc  aSion.  The  aximixustratian 
caLiot  wait  much  longer:  tune  is  clearly 

"^Ik^oradollar  shortage  is  gradually 
replacing  concern  over  the  dollar  glut, 
on  MarHh  23.  Secretary  Dillon  declared 
that  as  the  United  States  is  about  to 
bring  the  balance  of  payments  into  bal- 
B^S.  the  "danger"  for  the  world  in  the 
future  would  be  a  "shortage  of  interna- 
tional reserves,  rather  than  an  exc^ 
When  the  United  States  "gets  mto  bai- 
lee/' he  declared,  the  nations  "wm  need 
to  consider  whether  some  other  foim  ol 
reserve  asset   than  the  doUar  wiU  be 

In  his  testimony  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Dr.  Salant  showed  that  a  snarp 
toprovement  in  the  basic  balance  oc- 
curred in  1964;  and  he  concluded  that 
it  refiected  fundamental  improvement. 
He  told  the  Committee: 

Most,  although  not  perhaps  all.  of  ^ 
required  fundamental  adjustment  in  prices 
and  incomes  has  been  made. 


As  for  the  large  capital  outflows,  which 
contributed  to  the  increased  total  deficit 
he  believes  they  represent  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  and  are  likely  to  taper  off. 
even  in  the  absence  of  restraints,  or  at 
least  to  cease  to  increase  much  In  the 

coming  years.  v.     ^    tv^ 

in  discussing  the  dangers  ahead.  »:. 
Salant  noted  several  recent  events  that 
have  unsettied  the  monetary  environ- 
ment and  shaken  the  position  that  in- 
ternational  liquidity   was   adequate  to 
woSd    needs.    The    British    payments 
crisis   the  French  attitudes  toward  the 
dollar  and  international  monetary  re- 
form   and  the  continuing  shrinkage  in 
the   US    gold   stock,    in   the   face    of 
mounting   short-term   dollar  UabUities. 
have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  interna- 
tional liquidity.    For  one  thing  ^Jhe^e 
infiuences  have  given  rise  to  increased 
private  hoarding   of   gold,  which  Pute 
further  pressure  on  the  whole  system. 
Sis  is  happening  against  a  bao^^^^ 
of  increasing  world  trade,  which  is  m- 
creasing    the    need    for    reserves.    Dr. 
Salant  said: 

in  the  face  of  these  developments  I  ftnd 
ItStrd  to  see  how  one  can  any  l°^g"  ^\^; 
taln  that  there  Is  no  shortage  of  liquidity 

now. 

He  added: 

The  measures  the  United  State*  has  ^ 
tn   reduce   capital   outflows   have    increasea 
Japa?s  dVendence  on  other  sources  of  capi- 
tal  and   on   Its   own   official  reserves.    The 
niited    Kingdom    feels    less    able    to    lose 
Serves     iS  short,  countries  in  deficit  or  in 
precarious  balance  are  feeling  more  preyed 
alx)ut    their    international    liquidity.      But 
cS^niies  with  suriJluses  do  not  seem  to  feel 
tSey  have  too  much;  although  the  Contiiie^ 
tal  European  countries  complain  about  too 
Such  total  liquidity,  they  do  not  take  the 
Stions  necessLy  to  reduce  its  Internationa^ 
component;  i.e.,  they  do  ^ot  seem  ^Ung^o 
lose  international  reserves.    To  put  tiie  same 
things    in    terms    of    balance-of-payments 
deflcfte  and  surpluses,  the  desire  of  deficit 
?:Ses  to  cut  their  deficit.  ^^»  ^^^^^^^ 
but  this  has  not  been  offset  by  an  increase 
tn   t.he  wUlingness   of  surplus   coiintrles  to 
redSe  tS  sSpluses.    This  whole  situaUon 
LddJ  up  to  the  makings  of  a  scramble  for 
UqSdUy,   which   could   result    in   a   world 
monetary  crisis. 
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Dr.  Salant  believes  the  adverse  effects 
of  not  ending  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit  and  our  gold  drain  are  less  than 
the  dangers  that  could  result  fropi  end- 
ing them  too  rapidly.  He  fears  that  the 
United  States  may  "'join  a  competitive 
scramble  for  liquidity"  that  would  simply 
aggravate  the  existing  strains  in  the 
system. 

If  Dr.  Salant  is  correct  and  if,  in  fact, 
basic  balance  has  been  largely  achieved, 
then  the  wisdom  of  the  administration's 
controls  over  capital  outflows  becomes 
particularly  suspect.  One  danger  may 
well  be  that  they  do  their  work  too 
quickly  and  too  well.  The  strengthening 
of  the  dollar  on  the  foreign-exchange 
markets  and  the  rise  of  the  Eurodollar 
rate  indicate  that  the  program  may  be 
sharply  reducing  the  dollar  outflow  to 
Western  Europe. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
Dr.  Kindleberger  specifically  noted  the 
deflationary  consequences  that  success 
of  the  President's  program  may  have. 
He  pointed  out: 

To  halt  capital  flows  to  Europe  at  this  time 
by  voluntary  restrictions,  taxation,  or  other- 
wise, is  to  tighten  interest  rates  In  Europe, 
at  long  term,  rather  than  at  short.  There 
are  plenty  of  short-term  funds,  as  evidenced 
by  the  dollars  held  by  the  private  market 
and  those  that  could  be  acquired  by  the 
banking  system  from  official  holders.  The 
need  is  rather  for  long-term  funds.  A  re- 
duction in  their  amount  may  cut  Investment, 
produce  recession,  and  put  real,  instead  of 
liquidity  balance-of-payments  pressure  on 
this  country. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments measures  may  push  Europe  Into  defla- 
tion, which  would  create  real  balance-of- 
payments  surpluses. 

Dr.  Kindleberger  might  have  noted  the 
likelihood  of  a  spillover  into  our  own 
economy  of  deflation  in  Western  Europe. 

Not  only  do  these  considerations  lend 
urgency  to  the  need  for  basic  reform  of 
the  system,  but  they  also  make  more 
likely  the  reaching  of  an  international 
agreement.  Once  a  dollar  shortage  be- 
gins to  threaten,  European  nations  will 
show  a  greater  willingness  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  in  bringing  up  to  date 
a  monetary'  system  that  was  created  to 
serve  the  entirely  different  w'orld 
economy  that  existed  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Some  of  the  international  monetary 
issues  that  are  emerging  are  effectively 
discussed  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  13,  1965.  and  by  Murray 
J.  Rossant,  in  his  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  22,  1965.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles 
and  one  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  24,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  18,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the   editorial   were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1965) 
U.S.    Dollar    Plow    Abroad    Is    Reversed — 

Banks  and  Business  Respond  to  Johnson 

Appeal  To  Curb  Outgo 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
Paris,  March  12. — Dollars  are  flowing  from 
Europe  back  to  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  years. 


American  bankers  and  corporation  treas- 
urers, particularly  the  bankers,  are  respond- 
ing to  President  Johnson's  appeal  for  re- 
straint with  an  unexpected  zest. 

European  financial  authorities  had 
doubted  that  President  Johnson's  appeal  for 
self-imposed  curbs  on  the  dollar  outflow 
would  work.  They  said  as  much  to  Wash- 
ington In  private  talks.  But  now  some  of 
those  authorities  are  prepared  to  eat  their 
words. 

A  telephone  check  today  of  key  monetary 
figures  In  Basle.  Frankfort,  and  Paris  turned 
up  the  same  story  In  all  three  financial  cen- 
ters: the  dollar  has  suddenly  assumed  an 
unlooked-for  strength. 

No  estimates  of  the  reverse  flow  are  avail- 
able here.  But  two  objective  Indicators 
show  what  has  been  happening. 

A  month  ago,  when  Mr.  Johnson  Issued 
hls»call  to  business  leaders,  1  dollar  could 
be  swapped  for  4.325  Swiss  francs.  Yester- 
day, the  dollar  fetched  4.345  francs.  The 
difference,  less  than  0.5  percent,  does  not 
seem  like  much.  But  when  currency  deals 
are  made  In  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  a  few 
centimes  for  each  mounts  up. 

A  second  Indicator  Is  the  new  and  higher 
rate  that  lenders  are  charging  for  Eurodol- 
lars. These  are  the  dollars  that  Americans 
and  others  deposit  In  banks  here  to  lend 
anywhere.  In  the  last  few  days,  borrowers 
have  had  to  pay  0.5  percent  more  for  these 
dollars,  up  to  5.5  percent,  for  loans  of  6 
months.  This  Is  a  clear  sign  that  Euro- 
dollars are  scarcer. 

This  dramatic  turn  of  affairs  has  produced 
some  curious  changes  In  the  European  finan- 
cial press.  For  months,  financial  writers 
here  have  been  complaining  about  a  surfeit 
of  dollars  and  the  slack  ways  of  American 
financial  life. 

dollar  gap  now  feared 

But  Just  the  other  day,  Les  Echos,  the 
French  Wall  Street  Journal,  complained  that 
there  is  now  danger  of  a  dollar  gap  or  short- 
age that  covild  cause  deflation  in  Europe. 
Similarly,  the  Financial  Times  of  London 
was  fretting  this  morning  over  the  prospect 
that  the  different  moves  of  Washington  and 
London  may  curb  world  trade  by  holding 
back  on  the  currencies  that  finance  the  great 
part  of  it. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  conservative 
men  who  run  Europe's  banks  are  convinced 
that  the  United  States  has  solved  Its  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  They  fear  that  the 
so  far  successful  appeal  to  American  busi- 
nessmen will  have  only  a  limited  life. 

Most  of  all,  they  still  think  there  are  too 
many  dollars  fioating  around  the  world.  The 
continental  bankers  will  not  be  happy  until 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  begins  to  mop  up 
some  of  those  dollars  and  lifts  American  in- 
terest rates  to  attract  more  dollars  at  home. 

The  sudden  reversal  in  the  dollar  fiow,  the 
authorities  agree,  stems  In  part  from  the 
artificial  buildup  of  dollars  sent  here  before 
the  President's  message.  American  banks 
and  corporations,  fearing  that  the  admin- 
istration would  Impose  controls  on  their 
loans  and  Investments,  poured  dollars  Into 
Europe  at  a  great  rate  to  beat  the  gun.  Now 
these  unneeded  dollars  are  being  repatriated. 

Some  banks  clearly  exceeded  the  guide- 
lines for  foreign  lending  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Reserve.  These  banks  are  also  bring- 
ing dollars  back  to  come  into  line. 

Corporation  treasurers  also  appear  to  be 
heeding  the  President's  plea  to  stop  Investing 
their  spare  cash  in  the  profitable  European 
market.  Moreover,  continental  bankers  say 
that  some  American  corporations  have  told 
their  European  affiliates  that  American 
money  will  be  tight  for  them  this  year.  The 
affiliates  have  been  urged  to  borrow  what  they 
need  in  Europe.. 

Indeed,  the  sudden  shortage  of  funds  has 
led  some  bankers  outside  the  principal  coun- 
tries to  fear  that  economic  activity  in  Eu- 
rope will  be  affected. 


An  important  banking  official  in  Madrid 
said  last  week  that  the  United  States  should 
now  come  forward  with  its  own  plan  to  re- 
form  the  international  monetary  system  In  a 
way  that  will  avoid  defiation. 

But  he  is  still  in  the  minority.    European 
bankers  in  the  more  powerful  nations  gener 
ally  agree  that  Washington  should  not  pre" 
sent  any  plan  until  the  American  deficit  Is 
completely  wiped  out. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22,  19651 

WnrTHER  THE  DOLLAR? QUESTION  OF  SHORT- 
AGE Replacing  Glut  Draws  Attention  in 
Monetary  World 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Will  the  dollar  glut  be  replaced  by  a 
dollar  shortage?  For  the  first  time  In  over 
a  decade,  this  question  Is  receiving  serious 
attention  in  monetary  and  financial  circles 
here  and  abroad.  The  quick  success  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  new  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  curb  the  outflow  of  dollars  is  large- 
ly responsible.  Even  the  most  skeptical  have 
been  Impressed  by  Its  Initial  Impact. 

When  the  program  was  first  announced 
doubts  were  voiced,  here  and  abroad,  about 
Its  effectiveness.  These  doubts  are  fading 
as  the  fiood  of  dollars  going  to  Europe  Is  beine 
shut  off. 

The  glut  has  not  yet  been  checked.  For- 
eign governments  in  fact  have  been  stepping 
up  their  purchases  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  with  excess  dollars  they  have  accumu- 
lated. But  for  the  most  part,  these  sur- 
pluses were  amassed  before  Washington  be- 
gan putting  pressure  on  business. 

fears  are  growing 

The  notion  of  a  shortage  is  Just  a  notion, 
but  fears  that  it  will  materialize  are  grow- 
ing. If  It  comes,  it  could  mean  a  deflation- 
ary shrinkage  of  trade  and  economic  growth, 
according  to  delegates  at  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association's  monetary  conference  held 
last  week  in  Princeton.  The  dollar  short- 
age seers  were  In  a  minority,  but  It  is  one 
that  is  growing  in  numbers. 

Those  who  think  that  tlie  glut  may  be 
replaced  by  a  serious  shortage  are  not  mere- 
ly wishful  thinkers.  They  say  that  In  the 
1950's — the  whole  world  was  preoccupied  by 
fears  of  a  dollar  shortage  long  after  Wash- 
ington began  running  huge  deflclts  that  pro- 
duce the  huge  excess  of  dollars  in  Europe. 

Now,  they  argue  that  concern  about  the 
dollar  glut  is  heightening  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  evidence  of  dollar  scarcity. 

Hal  B.  Lary  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  has  observed  that  shifts  In 
a  country's  payments  position  can  take  place 
with  amazing  rapidity,  achieving  a  snowball- 
ing effect.  The  United  States  has  had  this 
sort  of  experience  in  rtmnlng  its  deficits, 
but  it  can  also  work  in  reverse. 

The  prospect  of  a  return  to  a  surplus  posi- 
tion has  been  emphasized  by  Robert  Trlffln 
of  Yale  University.  He  has  said  that  the 
United  States  has  succeeded  in  making  "great 
improvement"  in  cutting  down  on  the  huge 
drains  that  plagued  it  In  the  past,  an  im- 
provement that  has  been  masked  by  the  big 
and  abnormal  outflow  of  private  capital.  Now 
that  the  administration  has  taken  steps  to 
cut  the  private  outflow,  the  overall  deficit 
could  be  transformed  into  a  surplus  in  rela- 
tively short  order. 

a  good  forecaster 

Mr.  Trlffln,  who  is  the  author  of  the  con- 
troversial Triffin  plan  for  reforming  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system,  has  a  good  rec- 
ord in  the  precarious  art  of  forecasting  mon- 
etary movements.  Other  monetary  students, 
including  Walter  S.  Salant  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  have  made  similar  analyses,  sug- 
gesting that  the  tide  is  about  to  turn. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
who  is  slated  to  take  over  as  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  can  sit  back  and  re- 
lax.   But  it  may  give  him  time  to  learn  the 
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ropes  of  International  finance  and  gain  the 
confidence  of  foreign  officials. 

If  progress  can  be  sustained  and  the  dollar 
elut  replaced  by  a  shortage,  the  administra- 
tion will  be  in  a  position  to  resume  pressing 
for  additional  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  Tlie  Issue  of  reform  has 
been  deadlocked  since  the  dollar  came  under 
attack,  but  Europe  may  be  amenable  to 
change  once  the  dollar  is  no  longer  acting 
as  the  financial  fuel  for  expansion. 

According  to  those  who  foresee  a  possible 
dollar  shortage,  a  lot  depends  on  a  continued 
holddown  on  the  outflow  of  private  capital. 
Mr.  Salant  believes  that  this  drain  will  de- 
cline naturally,  but  many  others  are  less 
sure.  

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24,  1965] 
Warning  Voiced  on  World  Funds — Dillon 
cites  the  Danger  of  a  Reserves  Shortage 
Rather  Than  Excess — U.S.  Deficit  Holds 
K£Y — fututie  Leveling  of  Payments  Bal- 
ance Would  Affect  the  Holdings  in  the 
West 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  23. — Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dougles  Dillon,  making  his  final  ap- 
pearance before  a  congressional  committee, 
said  today  that  the  "danger"  for  the  world 
in  the  future  would  be  a  "shortage  of  Inter- 
national reserves  rather  than  an  excess." 

Mr.  Dillon  told  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  this  danger  would  rise  "since 
our  balance  of  payments  is  alx)Ut  to  be 
brought  into  balance." 

Deflclts  in  U.S.  international  transactions 
supply  reserves  to  other  countries  by  adding 
to  their  dollar  holdings. 

The  occasion  for  Mr.  Dillon^s  testimony 
today  was  consideration  by  the  committee  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  United  States  to 
accept  a  25-percent  Increase  in  its  quota  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  along  with 
a  general  increase  of  the  same  amount  by  the 
other  members. 

RAYBURN  HOUSE   MEETING 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
in  its  new  and  impressive  hearing  room  in 
the  recently  opened  $100  million  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building. 

That  additional  costs  on  the  building — it 
has  been  called  the  most  expensive  in  the 
history  of  the  world — were  still  being  In- 
curred was  made  clear  by  pounding  of  car- 
penters on  the  roof  that  frequently  Inter- 
rupted Mr.  Dillon's  testimony  and  brought 
forth  quips  by  the  committee  members. 

Representative  William  A.  Barrett,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  In  a  reference  to  recent 
U.S.  gold  losses,  said  he  thought  the  pounding 
must  be  by  Frenchmen. 

The  questioning  was  generally  friendly, 
and  the  committee  Is  expected  to  approve  the 
legislation. 

ON  QUOTA  increases 

Mr.  Dillon  rejected  suggestions  that  the 
European  countries  had  not  contributed  suf- 
ficiently to  the  fund-quota  Increases,  though 
he  agreed  that  the  United  States  would  have 
welcomed  extra  quota  Increases  by  countries 
such  as  France  that  declined  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  Dillon  emphasized  that  world  reserves 
were  "adequate  at  the  present  time,"  espe- 
cially If  augmented  by  the  newly  enlarged 
credit  facilities  of  the  fund. 

When  the  United  States  "gets  into  bal- 
ance," he  added,  the  nations  "will  need  to 
consider  whether  some  other  form  of  reserve 
asset  than  the  dollar  will  be  needed." 

He  said,  however,  he  did  not  think  a  de- 
cision would  be  required  "until  we  have  been 
In  balance  for  a  year  or  two  or  three — until 
we  can  see  the  effect  of  our  being  In  balance." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18,  1965) 

Reversing  the  Outflow 

Although  one  must  be  cautious  in  Inter- 
preting evidence  after  only  1  month,  it  would 


appear  that  the  administration's  program  for 
eliminating  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
is  working  very  well,  perhaps  too  well  for  the 
comfort  of  those  Europeans  who  never  hesi- 
tate to  excoriate  this  country  for  Its  profli- 
gate ways. 

Writing  from  Paris,  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  re- 
ports the  Commerce  Department  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  programs  which  have  been  set 
up  to  stanch  the  outflow  of  dollars  are  begin- 
ning to  pinch  like  a  tight  shoe.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  Eurodollar  rate — 
the  Interest  rate  on  dollars  borrowed  in  Eu- 
rope— and  concern  in  the  European  financial 
press  lest  a  reversal  of  the  dollar  outflow 
precipitate  a  defiation. 

While  this  country  is  still  some  distance 
from  the  goal  of  eliminating  Its  payments 
deficit,  European  fears  of  deflation  are  well 
founded  if  somewhat  premature.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates, 
a  reversal  of  the  dollar  outflow  will  reduce 
the  volume  of  capital  investment  in  Europe 
and  inhibit  the  growth  of  international  li- 
quidity, the  monetary  reserves  that  are  o«6en- 
tlal  to  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Tiie  dangers  Inherent  in  the  elimination  of 
the  U.S.  payments  deflcit  can  be  averted 
tlirough  the  creation  of  a  new  international 
monetary  unit,  a  substitute  for  dollars  and 
gold  in  the  reserve  coffers  of  trading  nations. 
But  the  basis  for  an  agreement  on  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  has  not  been 
achieved,  and  until  it  is  Europe  will  suffer 
from  the  disciplinary  actions  that  it  urged 
upon  the  United  States. 


by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  White 
House  is  expected  next  month.  In  addition 
to  modernizing  an  unfair  system  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  passage  of  one  of  these  measures 
would  be  a  clear  invitation  to  States  and 
cities  to  do  the  same. 


CONGRESS   SHOULD   BACK   BAIL 
REFORMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  honored  to  cosponsor  S.  646,  S. 
647,  S.  648,  and  S.  1357,  bills  to  modern- 
ize and  reform  an  unfair  bail  system  at 
the  Federal  level.  I  have  received  en- 
couraging support  for  my  position  in 
this  matter;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Should  Back  Bail  Reforms 

National  efforts  to  reform  ball  systems  de- 
serve encouragement  from  Congress  this 
year  when  It  considers  procedures  In  Federal 
courts. 

Under  the  American  system  of  law,  the 
only  reason  for  ball  is  to  secure  the  presence 
of  an  accused  person  at  trial.  Yet  studies 
have  shown  that  freedom  between  the  time  of 
arrest  and  trial  too  often  is  determined  by 
financial  ability,  and  that  high  bail  is  some- 
times used  to  keep  defendants  in  custody. 

These  procedures  have  been  denounced  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Bail  and  Criminal  Justice  In 
Washington  last  May  and  by  the  results  of 
such  experiments  as  the  Manhattan  Ball 
Project  In  New  York.  In  Its  first  3  years, 
that  project  released  2,195  selected  defend- 
ants solely  on  their  promises  to  return  for 
trial,  and  only  15  failed  to  do  so.  The  rate 
of  default  for  those  freed  on  bail  was  three 
times  as  great. 

That  study  and  those  being  carried  on  in 
at  least  10  other  cities  Indicate  that  consid- 
eration of  community  ties — rather  than  Just 
financial  ability — might  release  perhaps  half 
of  all  criminal  defendants  with  little  or  no 
bail  and  at  no  greater  risk  than  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  At  the  same  time,  poor  defend- 
ants would  not  be  dependent  on  the  whims 
of  professional  bondsmen  for  freedom. 

Three  bills  already  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  and  House  to  change  present 
procediu-es,  and  an  omnibus  bill  supported 


JOB  CORPS  LEADERS  HANDLE  BOYS 
OF  ALL  BACKGROUNDS  AND 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  enlisted  many  tal- 
ented youth  leaders  to  guide  and  harness 
the  restless  energies  of  young  men  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  has  per- 
formed a  splendid  service  by  sending  its 
reporter,  Samuel  Stafford,  to  the  Job 
Corps  camp  at  Catoctin,  Md.  His  three- 
part  series  of  articles  tells  how  Troy 
Weaver,  a  34-year-old  camp  counselor 
who  once  played  with  the  Harlem  Globe- 
trotters, has  managed  to  deal  with  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  young  boys  who  rt- 
cently  have  arrived  at  this  youth  con- 
servation camp  near  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  sure  that  the  war  on  poverty  will 
enlist  many  fine  young  men  like  Troy 
Weaver.  His  experiences  illustrate  that 
it  is  possible  to  inspire  despondent  young 
boys  to  better  themselves. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  is  proud  of  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  my  colleague  in 
the  other  body,  John  Blatnik.  For 
years,  they  urged  Congress  to  launch  a 
youth  consei-vation  corps.  This  program 
will  not  overnight  undo  the  damage 
which  poverty  and  lack  of  opportvmity 
have  done  to  thousands  of  young  people. 
It  will,  however,  make  it  possible  for 
what  good  there  is  in  every  person  to 
have  a  chance. 

Last  year,  it  was  cynically  said  that  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  send  poor  boys  to 
Harvard  than  to  send  them  to  Job  Corps 
camps.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  boys 
with  medical  problems,  reading  difiBcul- 
ties,  and  lack  of  motivation  to  stay  in 
school  are  poor  candidates  for  Harvard. 
The  early  successes  of  the  Job  Corps, 
however  small,  indicate  that  the  vision  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Repre- 
sentative Blatnik  and  the  many  others 
who  encouraged  this  program  was  well 
conceived. 

Therefore,  I  commend  to  all  Senators 
these  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That's   All   We   Do  Here — ^Work   and   Eat 
(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

Troy  Weaver  Jumped  out  of  the  yellow  bus 
with  the  agility  of  a  basketball  player  and 
turned  to  watch  his  boys  debark. 

They  were  a  sad-sack  lot  of  teenagers  and 
they  knew  it.  Unskilled,  short  on  schooling, 
they  possessed  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs 
and  a  large  measure  of  hope  that  this  at  least 
might  be  a  start  to  somewhere. 

Ten  of  those  who  stepped  self-consciously 
off  the  bus  at  Camp  Catoctin,  Md.,  the  Na- 
tion's first  antlpoverty  program  Job  Corps 
conservation  camp,  were  Negroes,  the  other 
10  white. 

Troy  Weaver,  34,  camp  counselor  who  once 
played  with  the  Harlem  Globetrotters,  said, 
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"C'mon,  men,  you're  Job  Corpsmen  now  •  •  • 
Nothln"  to  be  so  sad-mouthed  about.  This  Is 
your  big  chance.  Mud?  Yeah,  we  got  lots 
of  mud.  You  boys  gonna  work,  txu-n  that 
mud  Into  grass  •  •  •  When  do  you  eat?  Man, 
that's  all  we  do  here,  work  and  eat." 

Some  of  the  boys  smiled  and  others  made 
feeble  Jokes,  and  Troy  Weaver  continued  to 
practice  his  specialty,  which  is  getting  along 
with  the  kids  whom  society  somehow 
overlooked. 

"See  that  bulldozer  over  there?  Some  of 
you  may  be  driving  it  some  day.  You  work 
hard,  you  can  go  all  the  way." 

LONG   DAY 

That's  the  way  It  had  been  all  the  way  up 
from  Baltimore  on  the  bus. 

Talk  their  language.  Kid  them,  needle 
them,  irritate  them,  roughhouse  with  them 
If  they're  in  the  mood.  But  always  listen  to 
them.  Be  square,  never  lie,  and  never  lose 
contact. 

For  Troy,  who  used  to  work  with  slum 
street  gangs  and  teenage  dope  addicts  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland,  the  day  had  begun  badly. 
The  new  boys — some  from  northern  city 
slums  and  others  from  ramshacltle  Midwest 
farm  villages  and  hillbilly  coal  towns — were 
to  assemble  in  Baltimore,  and  Troy  was  to 
bring  them  to  camp  at  about  11  a.m. 

But  two  Corps  recruits  from  Connecticut 
missed  connections.  And  a  New  Jersey  boy 
somehow  got  lost  en  route. 

It  was  nearly  2  p.m.  when  the  bus  reached 
camp.  The  foul-up  threw  the  schedule  3 
hours  behind,  and  created  later  problems  for 
the  staff. 

There  was  a  welcoming  speech  by  Al  Maxey, 
the  softspoken  director  of  Camp  Catoctin 
who  used  to  be  a  Yellowstone  Park  ranger, 
and  then  a  hurry-up  lunch,  after  which  the 
20  new  Corpsmen  assembled  in  the  recreation 
room. 

Troy,  In  slacks  smd  a  campus  sweater  that 
buttoned  down  the  front,  talked  easily  to 
the  boys. 

"How  about  some  of  you  new  boys  stand 
up  and  Introduce  yourselves,"  he  said. 

A  boy  got  up  and  stammered,  "I'm  Steve 

•  •   •  I'm  Steve  Pil  •   •  •  Steve  •   •   •."  His 
face    reddened.      "I'm    Steve    (long    pause) 

•  •    •  Pll  •    •    •  Fil   •   •    •  Fllllpo,   of  New 
Haven." 

"Fine,  fine,"  Troy  Weaver  said.  Other  re- 
cruits Introduced  themselves. 

Troy  said,  "Now  the  clothing  situation  is 
bad.  We  got  here  late  and  probably  can't 
do  much  about  it  today.  Each  of  you  was 
supposed  to  get  a  complete  duffel  bag,  pants, 
shirts,  and  so  on.  But  they  won't  be  here 
till  later.  We  expected  larger  boys  than  we 
have.". 

He  and  other  staff  members  checked  the 
boys  to  make  sure  they'd  been  Issued  blan- 
kets, pillows,  towels  and  such. 

THE   FDTtmE 

Then  Troy  said  conversationally,  "There's 
a  wealth  of  things  you  can  learn  to  do  here 
to  equip  yourselves  for  the  futiire.  You  can 
say  to  yourself,  'What  am  I  now  •  •  •  what 
would  I  like  to  be?'  and  you  can  fill  in  with 
what  you  need.  We  give  10  hoxirs  a  week  In 
the  education  building  In  reading,  arithmetic, 
typing  and  other  things  you  need  to  get  a  Job. 

"We  work  on  '\he  principle  that  you  can 
do  better  if  you  teach  yourself  •  •  •,  and 
well  function  as  guides.  We  start  you  Just 
where  you  are  in  reading  and  arithmetic  and 
bring  you  up. 

"You  grade  yovirself.  If  you  cheat,  you 
cheat  yourself." 

Two  or  three  bojrs  looked  puzzled. 

Staff  members  explained  that  the  Corps- 
men  would  be  divided  each  day  into  three 
groups:  "work  detfdlB"— carpentry,  pltimbing, 
electrical  or  other  craft  shops,  building  fire 
trallB  and  other  chores — counseling  and 
educational  sessions. 


"I'd  like  you  to  think  of  this  as  a  little 
city,"  Troy  said.  "It  may  sound  bad  to  you, 
but  somebody  has  to  collect  garbage.  We 
need  a  mailman.  Somebody  has  to  put  up 
the  flag." 

FIRST    LETTERS 

He  xirged  the  boys  to  write  home  after 
supper. 

"Write,  'Dear  Mom,  Dear  Sweetheart,  Dear 
Sugarpie,'  "  he  said.  "I  at  least  got  to  Catoc- 
tin. I  think  it's  great.  Or  'I  think  it's  the 
worst  place  in  the  world.'  Anything  you 
want." 

"Where  do  you  get  stamps?"  a  farm  boy 
asked  shyly.  Another  boy  wanted  to  know 
where  to  get  a  lock.  The  questions  were 
answered. 

Troy  dropped  naturally  into  the  role  of 
older  brother. 

"You  want  to  say  to  hell  with  it  all,"  he 
said  casually,  "you  got  problems  with  yoxir 
girl,  you  come  to  old  Troy." 

He  talked  about  the  Boys'  Council,  formed 
the  night  before  by  corpsmen  who  had  ar- 
rived earlier,  about  off-hours  trips  to  nearby 
towns  to  see  basketball  games  or  movies, 
and  plans  for  building  a  ball  field  come 
spring. 

"It's  a  good  place,"  he  said.  "Maybe  you 
think,  'I  failed  In  school,'  but  there  are  no 
failures  here." 

HOME 

The  ^ew  corpsmen  were  told  they  could 
smoke  anywhere  In  camp,  but  were  expected 
to  empty  any  dirty  ashtrays  they  saw. 

"We'd  like  each  boy  to  think  of  this  as  his 
home,"  Troy  said. 

"Can  yoxir  family  come  and  visit  you?"  a 
boy  asked. 

"Sure,  I  don't  see  why  not."  Troy  asked 
whether  anybody  had  any  gripes,  and  a  tall 
Negro  boy  rose  and  said,  "I'm  disappointed. 

1  thought  once  I  got  down  here  In  this  no- 
man's  land,  I  could  pull  down  a  broken  heap 
and  fix  it  up." 

Troy  thought  about  this. 
"Well,  of  course,  under  Job  Corps  rules,  no 
cars  are  allowed  at  the  camp,"  he  said. 
"I  mean  Just  fix  it  up  so  when  I  leave  in 

2  years  I'll  have  a  heap." 

"Maybe  that's  not  a  bad  idea,"  Troy  said. 
"YouTe  among  the  first  Job  Corpsmen  in  the 
country.  If  there's  going  to  be  any  changes 
in  the  program,  you'll  help  make  them." 

Another  boy  said,  "If  your  wife's  having  a 
baby,  can  you  go  home?"  (Very  few  of  the 
boys  are  married.) 

Troy  laughed.  "I'd  like  to  see  anybody 
keep  me  here  If  my  wife  was  having  a  baby," 
he  said. 

"What  about  girls?" 

"We're  going  to  try  to  work  up  some  social 
entertainment — and  that  means  boy  meets 
girl." 

ALLOWANCE 

Teachers  Maurice  Robinson  and  Warner 
Cheeks  and  Work  Leader  Jim  Troxell  ex- 
plained other  details  of  the  program.  The 
corpsmen  were  told  they  would  get  $30 
spending  money  to  start  with,  and  a  limip 
sum  of  $75  for  "dressup  clothes." 

Thej^wlll  be  credited  with  $50  a  month, 
and  if  they  send  half  of  this  home  each 
month,  the  Government  will  match  it  with 
another  $25. 

"I  think  It's  pretty  nice  here,"  a  boy 
named  Herman  volunteered. 

When  the  orientation  program  was  over, 
the  boys  adjourned  to  play  ping  pong  and 
cards  and  listen  to  records.  Some  of  the 
strangeness  was  beginning  to  wear  off. 

After  supper,  Troy  flopped  wearily  on  his 
bed. 

"Whew."  he  said.    "Rough  day." 

But  his  troubles  were  only  beginning. 

A  young  man  entered  the  room  and  an- 
nounced: "One  of  the  new  boys  says  he's  go- 
'Ing  home." 

And  Troy  went  off  to  see  what  he  could  do. 


A  Lost  Boy  Is  Found  and  Lost  Again 
(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

Troy  Weaver,  the  counselor  at  Camp 
Catoctin,  Md.,  the  Nation's  first  Job  Corps 
conservation  camp  for  school  dropouts  lay 
on  his  bunk,  eyes  half  closed,  listening  to 
the  confusing  blend  of  laughter,  the  tlcktock 
of  ping  pong  balls  and  driving  rock  and  roll 
from  the  recreation  room  next  door,  it  had 
been  a  hard  day. 

Some  of  the  new  arrivals  had  gotten  In 
late,  due  to  a  mixup,  and  all  of  the  boys 
were  far  from  home,  and  some  seemed  bored 
and  edgy. 

Troy  listened  for  signs  of  trouble,  and  It 
came  in  a  rush.  A  boy  biirst  into  Troy's 
room. 

"Troy,"  he  said,  "one  of  the  guys  who  came 
today  wants  to  leave.  He  said  he  hates  it 
here." 

HELP 

The  messenger  was  one  of  the  old  boys 
from  a  group  of  Job  Corpsmen  who  had 
come  to  Camp  Catoctin  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Troy  sighed  and  got  to  his  feet.  "Looks 
like  one  of  those  days."  he  said,  and  fol- 
lowed the  boy  through  the  crowded  recre- 
ation room  and  out  the  front  door. 

Another  boy  materialized  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. His  name  was  Ferryman  and  he  was 
one  of  the  old  boys,  too. 

Ferryman  nodded  at  a  thin  blond,  pimply- 
faced  boy  beside  him,  and  told  Troy  Weaver: 
"He  says  he  is  going  to  catch  the  next  bus 
out.     Maybe  I  can  help  with  the  problem." 

Troy  said.  "Thanks.  I  will  let  you  know 
what  happens." 

introduction 

Then  he  put  his  arm  around  the  blond 
boy,  and  said,  "I  forgot  your  name." 

"Richard,"  the  boy  said.  "I  come  in  from 
New  Jersey." 

"Oh.  you  are  the  fellow  who  was  lost,  came 
by  car.  Well,  you  have  had  a  bad  day  all 
around,  have  you  not?" 

Troy,  arm  still  around  Richard,  said,  "let 
us  talk  about  it  in  my  office." 

They  walked  through  the  mud  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Troy  asked 
gently.  "What  is  wrong?     You   homesick?" 

Richard's  eyes  were  nearly  hidden  under 
the  blond  thatch.  His  hands  trembled  and 
his  lower  Up  quivered.  He  wore  a  dirty 
blue  wlndbreaker  and  tan  cotton  pants. 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  "I  guess  so." 

"First  time  you  have  been  away  from 
home?" 

"Yes."    Richard  looked  at  the  ground. 

They  neared  the  door  of  the  education 
building,  and  Troy,  with  the  sure  Instinct 
of  one  who  has  been  on  many  streets  before, 
asked  softly,  "Who  Is  It  you  miss?" 

"My  dog,  Cindy,"  the  boy  said. 

"Just  your  dog?" 

"No.  my  br udder,  too.  I  thought  my  brud- 
der  was  coming  along  with  me.  My  brudder 
got  turned  down.  He  always  lost  out  on 
every  Government  thing  he  ever  tried  for." 

WHEN? 

They  entered  Troy's  cubbyhole  counseling 
office.  Richard,  tears  welling  up,  dropped 
into  a  chair.  Troy  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
cluttered  desk. 

"When  did  you  decide  to  leave,  Richard?" 
Troy  asked,  gazing  into  space. 

"The  minute  I  walked  Into  this  place." 
Richard's  Jaw  worked  violently.  "My  fodder 
and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  Oregon.  I 
didn't  know  I  was  coming  here  till  I  got  on 
my  way." 

Troy  laughed,  but  not  harshly.  "Be  glad 
you're  in  Maryland,"  he  said.  "It's  a  lot 
longer  trip  home  from  Oregon." 

A  trace  of  a  smile  crossed  the  boy's  face 
before  he  allowed  himself  to  become  miser- 
able again. 
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INTERESTS? 

Trov  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  scratched  his 
head  yawned,  and  casually  asked.  "What 
(.itvouUke  todo?" 

The  forlorn  lump  of  a  boy  in  the  chair 
stirred  uneasily.  "Well."  he  murmured. 
"oiav  the  guitar,  I  guess." 

.•You  play  the  guitar  we  have  in  the  rec 

room?"  ,    .. 

"I  plunked  it  a  little." 

"You  met  your  roommate  yet?" 

"No  " 

Troy  said,  "You  haven't  even  been  In  your 
room  yet.    Have  you  seen  any  of  our  build- 

'^ell  •   •    *   no."     The  boy's  hands  stUl 

^'•My  point'"  said  Troy,  "is  that  you  don't 
pven  know  what  we  do  or  the  programs  we 
have  and   you  want  to  leave.     You  think 

^^"I  guess  not."  Richard  said  hesitantly. 
"Have  any  idea  what  you  want  to  learn?" 
"Well,  I  thought  I  might  want  to  drive  a 

bulldozer." 

a  spark 

Troy's  feigned  torpor  vanished. 

"Well  didn't  you  see  those  bulldozers  lined 
UP  out  'front  when  you  came  in?"  he  said. 
"You  can  learn  to  run  one  here.  But  there  s 
other  things  to  do,  too.  You  make  your 
bed  at  home?"  ■ 

"I  don't  sleep  on  a  bed  •  •  •  I  sleep  on  a 

couch." 

•Live  In  a  big  house?" 

"No,  a  little  house." 

"What's  your  father  do?" 

"He  paints  boats."  Richard  wiped  at  his 
tears  with  a  grimy  sleeve. 

SCHOOL 

Troy  let  the  silence  gather.  Then  he 
asked,  "When  did  you  quit  school?" 

"Eighth  grade." 

"Why?" 

Richard  made  a  face  and  shrugged.  "I 
dldnt  like  it.  They  call  you  names  and 
things.    I  told  'em  I  was  quitting  and  I  did." 

"You  like  anything  in  school?" 

Another  shrug.  "Spelling  and  reading 
was  okay,  but  I  hate  arithmetic." 

Troy  informed  him  that  the  would  have 
to  learn  arithmetic  to  handle  bulldozer  work. 

"I  dunno,"  Richard  said.  "I  Just  don't 
Uke  it  here.  My  folks  told  me  if  I  wanted 
to  come  home.  Just  come  home.  I  guess  my 
mind's  made  up." 

HIS  CHOICE 

Troy  Weaver  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  try 
to  talk  you  into  staying.  That's  up  to  you. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  give  us  a  chance." 

Silence  from  Richard. 

"What  else  do  you  like  to  do?"  Troy  asked, 
'You  like  movies?" 

"Not  very  good.  Maybe  monster  movies. 
I  Just  like  to  be  alone." 

"W^?"  (Gently.) 

"I  don't  know",  Richard  said,  biting  his 
Up. 

Troy  said,  "Maybe  I  can  fix  it  up  for  you 
to  get  a  roommate.  Maybe  that  boy,  Perry- 
man,  who  wanted  to  help  you  •  •  •" 

"I  don't  care,"  Richard  said  with  a  shrug. 
"I  mean,  I'm  not  going  to  start  a  fight  with 
Urn  or  anything,  but  I  don't  care." 

PRECURSOR 

"You  know,  a  week  ago  Ferryman  wanted 
to  leave,"  Troy  said. 

"Yeah  but  somebody  stopped  him  outside 
the  gate  and  made  him  get  Into  a  truck." 

Troy  grinned.  "That  was  me."  he  said. 
"Only  I  didn't  tell  him  to  get  into  the  truck. 
I  Jiist  talked  to  him  and  afterward  he  got 
In.    It  was  his  decision.^   You  like  girls?" 

"No." 

"Well,  that's  up  to  you,  too,  but  you  can't 
Just  keep  leaving  everything  that  doesnt 
work  out  for   you."     "You  know,  Richard. 


some  day  you're  going  to  have  to  leave  yoiir 
father,  mother,  and  dog.  and  you  have  to 
get  ready  for  it.  You're  almost  a  man.  We 
can  help  you  get  a  driver's  license  and  other 
things." 

SPORTS? 

A  long  pause.    Then,  "Do  you  like  sports?" 
"No.    Just  weight  lifting  and  karate." 
"Well."   Troy  said,   "we've   got  a  Marine 
sergeant  here  who  knows  weight  lifting,  and 
we  got  a  gym.    Didn't  you  see  that  yet,  did 
you?    Didn't  give  us  a  chance." 
Richard  smiled  sheepishly. 
Troy  got  up  and  left  the  office  to  handle 
another  problem,  and  when  he  returned,  he 
said.  "Well,  what  do  you  think?" 

Richard,  smiling  faintly,  said.  "I  guess 
maybe  I'll  stick  it  out.  •  •  •"  But  seconds 
later,  he  shook  his  head  and  muttered,  "No, 
my  mind's  made  up.  I  was  stupid  to  think 
I'd  like  it  here.    I'm  going." 

Troy  faced  the  boy  and  said,  "Nobody 
makes  you  stay  or  go.  Nobody  pushes  you 
here.  We  all  get  lonely.  I'd  like  to  see  my 
wife  and  kids  down  in  Washington,  but  I'm 
lucky  to  see  them  once  a  week.  Maybe  I  can 
move  them  up  sometime.  I  came  up  to 
Catoctin  because  I  believe  in  it  and  I  like 
the  work.  I  like  the  kids — and,  Richard,  I 
want  you  to  consider  me  a  friend." 

He  left  it  at  that.  But  later  he  and 
Maurice  Robinson,  a  teacher  at  the  camp, 
decided  to  have  Billy  Tucker,  a  small,  talka- 
tive 16-year-old  Virginia  country  boy,  room 
with  Richard  and  try  to  cheer  him  up.  But 
2  hours  after  this  decision  was  made  Billy 
announced  in  the  recreation  room  that  he. 
too,  was  going  home. 

Two  Negro  boys  promptly  talked  him  out 
of  it.  "The  food's  too  good,"  one  of  them 
said. 

Later  that  evening,  Troy  look  Richard 
along  when  he  drove  to  nearly  Thtu-mont 
for  cigarettes.  Troy  gave  the  boy  half  a  dol- 
lar, which  Richard  refused  at  first,  but  finally 
he  accepted  it  and  bought  some  cigarettes, 
too. 

A  dispute  was  brewing  in  the  recreation 
room  when  they  got  back  to  camp. 

James  Blackmon.  who  wears  a  pearl  in  his 
right  ear — a  badge  of  his  old  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  club — and  James  Truesdale,  nick- 
named "Moose,"  of  Camden,  S.C,  had  dis- 
agreed on  the  choice  of  TV  programs,  and 
the  argument  was  escalating. 

Troy,  Maurice,  and  other  staff  members 
soothed  the  combatants  and  Blackmon  and 
Moose  were  told  to  straighten  up  by  the 
Boys'  Council,  formed  mainly  of  "old  boys" 
at  camp. 

"We  never  had  trouble  like  this,  and  we 
don't  need  it,"  said  Ray  Martin.  17,  son  of 
a  Kentucky  coal  miner.  "We  got  a  big 
chance  to  make  good  here,  and  we  don't 
want  to  spoil  it." 

EXIT   RICHARD 

Troy  fiopped  wearily  on  his  bunk.  It  had 
been  a  tough  day. 

"When  they  get  a  full  crew  of  100  corps- 
men  here,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  afraid  to  leave 
at  all." 

But  then  he  said,  "Funny  thing — after 
they've  been  here  about  3  days,  they  settle 
down  and  they're  OK. 

As  for  Richard,  he  hung  around  camp  for 
2  days,  brooding,  and  then  he  Joined  up  with 
two  other  homesick  boys  and  left  for  home. 

"Those  guys  are  crazy."  said  a  boy  who 
watched  them  go.  "Govermnent  give  'em 
a  good  chance  and  they  throw  it  away." 

A  Day  With  Some  Boys  Just  Beginning 
(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

Recently.  I  conducted  a  highly-unscientific 
attitude  survey  among  some  adults  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  were  broadmlnded. 

"Give  me."  I  said,  "your  Impressions  of  a 
typical  school  dropout." 


Their  collective  portrait  showed  a  hard, 
delinquent  kid,  too  dumb  or  too  lazy  to  make 
it  In  school,  who  therefore  spent  much  time 
in  the  streets,  pweoccupled  with  girls  and 
other  mischief. 

But  when  I  stayed  at  Camp  Catoctin  in 
the  mountains  of  Maryland,  the  Nation's  first 
Federal  Job  Corps  rural  camp  for  dropouts, 
this  boy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Instead.  I  found  an  assortment  of  boys — 
Negroes  and  whites,  some  from  big  cities. 
North  and  South,  and  some  from  Midwest 
farms  or  Appalachla's  dreary  mining  towns — 
most  of  them  shy.  meek,  uncertain,  sugges- 
tible, v\ilnerable,  and  anxious  to  please. 

"We  have  no  kids  with  bad  records  here." 
said  Al  Maxey,  Catoctin's  director,  "although 
a  few  have  had  scrapes  with  police.  We're 
not  geared  to  handle  Juvenile  delinquents." 

And  a  Catoctin  staff  member  said,  "One 
thing  I've  noticed.  The  kids  here  aren't 
nearly  as  sophisticated  as  Juvenile  delin- 
quents I've  known." 

Camp  Catoctin.  only  a  mile  from  Camp 
David,  the  Presidential  retreat,  and  61  other 
conservation  camps  throughout  the  country, 
eventually  will  house  100  boys  each.  Other 
Corpsmen  will  learn  trades  in  larger  urban 
camps. 

country  boy 

Billy  Tucker,  a  pint-sized,  talkative  16- 
year-old  from  a  Wise  County,  Va.,  town  so 
small  "you  can  spit  from  one  end  to  the 
other,"  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  seventh 
grade.  He  has  eight  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  his  father,  he  says,  "hasn't  worked  7-8 
years,  ever  since  he  got  mashed  up  in  a  coal 
mine." 
Billy  helped  out  some  by  "choppin'  wood." 
He  has  few  interests.  "I  only  like  to  swim 
and  fish,"  he  said.  He  Is  crazy  about  the  food 
at  Catoctin.  "Best  butter  I  ever  ate,"  he 
said  wolfing  down  two  platesful. 

CITY    FELLOWS 

Henry  Lee  Epi>s,  Jr.,  17,  a  Negro  from  a 
broken  home  in  Baltimore,  Is  one  of  the 
original  9  boys  who  oi>ened  the  camp  2 
months  ago.  He  is  expected  to  ease  the  way 
for  succeeding  waves  of  Catoctin  Corpsmen. 

Henry  is  an  enthusiast. 

"Why'd  I  Join  up?"  he  asked.  "To  get  to 
be  somebody,  that's  why.  My  grandma  saw 
about  the  Job  Corps  In  the  paper  and  told 
me  about  it.    I  like  it  here." 

Bill  Keefer,  20.  comes  from  Uniontown,  Pa., 
a  town  whose  future  often  has  looked  as 
dark  as  its  old  buildings. 

"My  dad  worked  the  Buckeye  and  other 
coal  mines,"  Bill  said.  "Then,  about  6  years 
ago,  there  was  an  explosion.  His  insides 
were  messed  up  and  he  had  to  go  on  relief. 
Eight  kids  in  my  family.  I  quit  in  eighth 
grade.  I  wasn't  burning  up  the  course  and 
my  family  needed  the  money  I  earned.  It's 
good  here.  I  want  to  get  more  schooling, 
maybe  learn  to  run  heavy  equipment." 

the    MIDWEST 

When  I  first  met  Bill,  he  was  showing  Her- 
man Singleton,  19,  a  Galesburg.  HI.,  farm 
boy,  how  to  iron  his  pants. 

"My  dad."  Herman  said  solemnly,  "got 
killed  when  I  was  a  bkby.  Grindstone  flew 
apart  and  hit  him." 

Herman  has  eight  brothers  and  a  sister. 

"I  quit  after  tenth  grade,"  he  said  without 
bitterness.  "I  couldn't  get  along.  It  was 
Just  a  little  bit  too  hard.  I  farmed,  picked 
corn,  did  baling,  and  disking.  I  read  about 
the  Job  Corps  in  the  paper  and  took  the 
tests.  I  think  it's  pretty  nice  here.  I  want 
to  get  my  high  school  diploma  and  leam 
mechanics  on  foreign  cars." 

KB3JTUCKY   BOY 

When  I  first  met  Ray  Martin,  18.  he  was 
earnestly  listening  to  Herbert  Grimm,  fore- 
man of  camp  roads  and  trails,  who  was  oper- 
ating  a   hugh  front-end   loader.    Ray   had 
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seen  him  plowing  through  the  dirt,  and 
asked  him  to  show  him  how  Tt  WMJ^. 
Mr.  Grimm  had  obliged. 

Afterward.  Ray  said,  "I  want  to  learn  every- 
thing; around  here.  Mostly,  I'm  Interested  in 
mechanics." 

Ray  comes  from  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  and  has 
11  brothers  and  sisters.  He  dropped  out  of 
school  in  the  seventh  grade.  ("I  couldn't 
hack  It.  things  were  tight.  I  had  to  go  to 
work")  He  ran  a  motor  in  a  coal  mine  and 
later  read  about  the  Job  Corps,  and  signed 

up. 

Like  several  of  the  original  nine  t>oys  who 
open«i  the  camp.  Ray  has  blossomed  Into 
a  camp  leader  and  a  moving  force  in  the 
newlv  organized  Boys'  Council— an  impor- 
tant liaison  between  corpsmen  and  stafT. 

How  did  his  family  like  the  Idea  of  his 
Joining  the  Job  Corps? 

•'Liked  it  real  smart."  Ray  said. 

I  discovered  Richard  Tyndall.  17.  a  small, 
blond  boy  from  Dillon.  S.C.  doing  pushups 
in  the  latrine. 

"Gained  5  pounds  doing  these  exercises, 
he   explained.     "Come   around   a   year   from 
now   and   see   me.     Ill   be   like   Atlas.     The 
Government's    doing    a    good    thing    for    us 

here,"  , 

Gregory  Ratliffe.  of  Baltimore,  a  remark- 
ably thin  boy.  was  fllllng  cans  with  cement 
to  make  his  own  barbells. 

"When  I  quit  school,  man.  I  wasn't  never 
goin'  back."  he  told  me.  "Got  a  Job  as  bus- 
boy,  laborer,  all  that.  Goin'  nowhere.  Then 
I  saw  the  Job  Corps  thing." 

REVEILLE 

Organized  exercise  at  the  camp  has  typical 
hurdles  to  overcome. 

First  Sgt.  Samuel  Griffiths,  a  muscular 
health  food  addict  on  loan  from  the  Marine 
Corps,  directs  the.  physical  education  pro- 
gram. 

One  recent  morning,  he  sat  in  the  recrea- 
tion room,  waiting  for  the  boys  to  fall  out 
for  calisthenics  at  6  o'clock.  A  few  boys 
straggled  into  the  room.  Clearly  the  Sarge 
was  disappointed. 

"Maybe  it's  the  weather."  he  ventxired. 
"A  little  drizzly  out." 

Later,  when  no  new  exercisers  appeared, 
he  said.  "Can't  understand  it.  Usually,  we 
get  a  full  turnout." 

So  a  call  was  put  out  for  Troy  Weaver, 
Catoctin's  chief  counselor  and  a  former 
Harlem  Globetrotter  basketball  player.  Troy 
rampaged  through  the  barracks,  pounding 
on  doors,  deftly  turning  aside  excuses  from 
his  sleeping  charges. 

"Calisthenics,  men."  he  boomed.  "How 
come  you  old  men  ain't  out  of  the  sack  yet? 
Bad  example  to  the  new  men.    Let's  go,  let's 

go." 

A  colored  boy  named  Moose  said.  "I  ain  t 
goin'  to  take  no  exercises,  got  a  bad  foot." 

Troy  said.  "Get  a  nurse's. certificate,"  and 
kept  pounding  on  doors. 

The  barracks  soon  emptied  and  Moose  was 
left  alone.  Reluctantly,  he  Joined  in  calis- 
thenics, a  victim  of  group  pressure. 

CONITDENCE 

At  breakfast,  the  Sarge  ladled  protein 
powder  ("It  makes  you  feel  tiptop")  out  of 
a  can  to  fellow  staffers  who  regard  this 
food-and-fresh-alr  fanatic  with  amusement, 
awe  and  respect.  They  know  his  value  in 
building  morale  among  the  boys. 

'He  makes  the  corpsmen  feel  like  tigers," 
a  colleague  said. 

An  attempt  to  show  the  boys  what  life 
can  offer — and  how  they  can  get  it — is 
apparent  In  all  the  staff  work. 

Troy  is  giving  an  attitude  test  to  new 
recruits. 

"What  this  place  really  means  is  that  i^ 
the  other  guy  can  do  it,  you  can  do  it  too," 
he  says.  "You  want  a  swimming  pool,  a 
maid,  a  big  house  in  the  country,  breakfast 
in  bed?" 

There  Is  a  chorus  of  "Yeses." 


"Well,"  Troy  says,  "You  can  have  these 
things.  But  it  takes  money.  You  have  to 
work  to  get  the  money.  And  you  have  to 
have  a  Job  to  earn  money.  And  you  have 
to  leaxn  to  get  a  Job." 

TRADES 

The  boys  at  Catoctin  will  learn  such  crafts 
as  auto  mechanics,  plumbing,  heavy  equip- 
ment operation,  and  forestry,  while  main- 
taining the  canipsite  and  refurbishing  near- 
by parks. 

A  few  critics  have  suggested  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  designed  to  be  a  "showpiece"  in'the 
antipoverty  war.  They  say  only  the  "good 
kids"  are  admitted— that  the  program  will 
not  touch  many  delinquent  boys  who  need 
it  most.  Where,  such  critics  ask,  does  one 
draw  the  line  In  accepting  or  rejecting  a  boy 
on  the  basis  of  his  police  record?  Do  you 
accept  a  boy  with  a  school  truancy  record, 
but  turn  an  auto  thief  down? 

What  will  happen  to  all  the  bitter  rejects 
among  hopeful  applicants? 

A    REPLY 

A  national  antipoverty  office  official  said. 
"This  kind  of  carping  is  ridiculous.  The  na- 
tional office  does  not  do  the  screening.  Local 
offices— like  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion here  in  Washington — do  It  with  the  help 
of  social  workers,  the  boy's  church  if  he  has 
one.  juvenile  authorities,  school  officials,  and 
police. 

■If  all  of  these  people  decide  a  boy  prob- 
ably will  benefit  from  the  program,  then  he 
is  a  good,  bet  to  be  accepted.  Anyhow,  only 
about  1.000  or  so  have  been  screened  through- 
out the  country  out  of  more  than  125,000 
applicants,  so  how  can  anybody  criticize  the 
screening  process  so  early  in  the  game?" 

That  mistakes  will  -be  made  is  conceded. 
To  restore  some  measure  of  hope  to  a  boy  in 
peril  of  losing  a  race  he  never  ran  is  a  deli- 
cate chance  and  altogether  exciting  under- 
taking. 

Al  Maxey,  the  former  Yellowstone  National 
Park  ranger  who  now  directs  Camp  Catoctin, 
puts  it  like  this: 

"It  Is  like  being  the  first  plow  that  goes 
through  the  virgin  snow  at  Yellowstone. 
That  Is  a  lot  more  fun  than  being  one  of  the 
10  or   12  plows  that  follow  along  behind." 
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MINNESOTA'S     PARTICIPATION     IN 
INTERNATIONAL       COOPERATION 

YEAR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1965  was  designated  by  the  United 
Nations  and  by  a  proclamation  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  International  Coopera- 
tion Year.  The  President  has  called  on 
all  Government  agencies,  his  executive 
staff,  and  other  citizens  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  encourage  and  develop 
projects  that  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
we  believe  peace  and  good  will  through- 
out the  globe  can  be  maintained  through 
cooperation. 

One  of  the  first  of  such  projects  de- 
veloped after  months  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc..  of 
Mirmeapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  Dominican 
Government,  and  resulted  in  a  refinery 
project  that  has  matured  to  the  point 
where  formal  construction  activities  will 
start  within  a  very  short  time. 

Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  is  a  large 
regional  cooperative,  with  headquarters 
in  Minneapolis,  and  several  hundred 
member  cooperatives  scattered  through 
several  Midwestern  States.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  Midland's  management 
and  its  board  of  directors.  All  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  initiative  and  cour- 
age they  have  shown  in  successfully  ne- 
gotiating an  oil-refinery  concession  with 


the  Dominican  Government.  The  cov- 
ering agreement  reflects  the  kind  of  co- 
operation that  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  our 
own  country,  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  the  foundation  of  similar  results 
with  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

As  a  part  of  the  agreement,  Midland 
is  setting  aside  a  sum  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000  a  year  that  will  be  used  to  develop 
and  promote  the  cooperative  movement 
at  all  levels  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Furthermore,  Midland  is  lending  the 
Dominican  Cooperative  Institute  the 
necessai-y  equity  capital  whereby  the 
latter  can  be  a  full  and  equal  partner  in 
the  ownership  of  the  refinery.  It  is  the 
plan  of  Midland  to  train  Dominican  na- 
tionals in  its  refinery  at  Cushing,  Okla., 
so  that  the  maximum  number  of  Domin- 
ican citizens  will  participate  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  facility.  At  all  levels 
of  the  Dominican  society.  American  co- 
operatives are  already  showing  an  in- 
terest and  a  direct  participation. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  who  for  many 
decades  has  been  a  leader  in  the  co- 
operative movement  in  the  United  States, 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  initiative  he 
showed.  Midland's  general  manager,  A. 
J.  Smaby,  and  his  associates,  Milton  B. 
Zeddies  and  J.  A.  Bierbaum.  did  an  out- 
standing job  in  handling  the  final  nego- 
tiations for  the  refinery  agreement,  Mr, 
Smaby  has  for  many  years  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  international  coopera- 
tive field,  and  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  International  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment Association,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  International  Cooperative 
Development  Fund,  a  member  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  International  Co- 
operative Alliance,  a  member  of  the 
Inter-American  Cooperative  Finance  In- 
stitute, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Donald  Reid  Cabral,  president  of 
the  Triumvirate  of  the  Dominican  Gov- 
-ernment,  and  his  associates,  are  also  to 
"be  commended,  because  any  decision 
such  as  the  one  involved  in  this  project 
touches  ufKjn  every  political  and  eco- 
nomic facet  of  the  Dominican  Republic's 
national  life. 

Recently,  the  Export-Import  Bank  ap- 
proved a  $5.5  million  loan  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  this  re- 
finery. This  action  refiects  most  favor- 
ably on  the  judgment  and  initiative  dis- 
played by  Harold  Linder,  president  of  the 
Bank,  and  his  staff. 

I  think  it  of  importance  that  recogni- 
tion be  given  this  major  breakthrough  by 
American  and  Dominican  cooperatives, 
since  it  will  not  only  benefit  our  people, 
but  also  will  be  an  example  to  others 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  cooperative  approach. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  event  happened 
in  the  year  proclaimed  by  our  President 
as  International  Cooperative  Year.  We 
in  Minnesota  are  proud  that  so  many 
Minnesotans  played  vital  and  active  roles 
in  this  unprecedented  venture. 


AUTOMOBILE-TIRE  SAFETY 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  recently  held  3 


.o,;s  of  public  hearings  on  the  serious 
Sem  of  automobile-tire  safety.    The 
:;«nscript  of  these  hearings  runs  in  the 
iSorhood  of  800  typewritten  pages. 
Uestifled  at  these  hearings;  but  I  was 
,,nlble  to  sit  through  all  3  days  and  to 
Sn  to  all  of  the  testimony.    I  have 
Sgned  a  member  of  my  staff,  however 
Sew  the  entire  transcript.    Several 
eSpaper    and    wire-service    reporters 
'Z  also  have  heard  about  the  transcript 
^ve  contacted  me  recently,  m  an  at- 
St  to  obtain  copies  of  the  trariscript. 
Sy  stated  that  they  considered  some 
f  the  testimony  contained  therein  to  be 
°  xplosive"  and  of  wide  public  interest. 
ijie  transcript  contains  testimony  from 
Xowledged  experts  in  the  field  of  tire 
Sufacture.   which   indicates   a   very 
irming  situation  in  the  industry.     I 
innot  undertake  at  this  time  to  give  a 
complete  account  or  summary  of  the  tes- 
Smy  in  the  transcript,  but  it  mcludes 
matters  such  as  these :  ^      ^^.v. 

Many  new  cars  come  equipped  with 
tires  which  are  not  adequate,  even  for 

'^"six-passenger  sedans  with  big  trunks 
are  tested  for  tire  purposes  with  only 
three  passengers  and  no  luggage. 

Some  compact  station  wagons  require 
eight-ply  tires;  yet  many  firms  are  shift- 
ing from  four-ply  to  two-ply  tires. 

Tire  sizes  stamped  on  tlie  tires  do  not 
teU  the  actual  size,  and  were  never  m- 
tcnded  to  do  so.  , 

Ply-rating  labels  have  "no  under- 
standable meaning"  within  the  industry. 

The  automobile  and  tire  industries  say 
that  choosing  the  right  tire  is  up  to  the 
motorist.  Yet  there  is  no  way  the  motor- 
ist can  make  this  choice. 

The  American  public  and  the  press 
should  have  this  full  transcript  laid  be- 
fore them.  It  indicates  that  untold 
thousands  of  people  are  buying  fine  new 
cars,  loading  them  up  with  children  and 
baggage,  and  setting  out  across  the  coun- 
try in  the  belief  that  they  are  perfectly 
safe.  Actually,  many  of  them  are  sitting 
on  a  time  bomb. 

My  files  are  filled  with  letters  from 
people  who  have  had  tires  fail  on  prac- 
tically new  cars  in  perfectly  nonnal  use. 
Now  this  hearing  record  explams  how 
such  things  happen,  and  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  of  our  47,000  high- 
way deaths  last  year  were  caused  by  tire 

failure.  ,    .  ,  .-^^ 

I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunission,  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  asking  the  FTC  to  publish  the 
full  transcript.  I  also  have  written  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conimit- 
tee,  suggesting  that  Congress  should  be 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  publishing  such 
an  important  hearing  record  if  the  FTC 
is  unable  to  do  so.  . 

In  the  transcript  of  the  FTC  hearings, 
the  president  of  the  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association  testified  that  the  se- 
lection of  the  proper  tire  for  a  specific 
car  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
motorist.  Yet.  this  same  oflacial  testi- 
fied that  the  public  was  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  the  tire  size  stamped  on  the 
tire,  such  as  7.50x14.  was  actually  a 
measurement  of  the  tire  size. 


The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion president  testified: 

The  tire  name  size  is  molded  on  the 
product  as  a  nominal  designation  for  pur- 
poses of  easy  identification  by  the  customer. 
It  Is  not  intended  to  precisely  define  the 
physical  dimensions  of  the  tire  or  the  wheel 
in  which  It  is  mounted. 


Mr  President,  I  consider  such  a  state- 
ment absolutely  unbelievable.  In  one 
breath,  they  say  the  motorist  must  pick 
the  right  tire  for  his  car;  in  the  next 
breath,  they  say  the  labels  on  the  tires 
do  not  mean  anything.  How  in  the 
world  is  the  motorist  supposed  to  pick 

the  right  tire? 

The  FTC  Commissioners  themselves 
were  shocked  at  some  of  the  testimony 
on  how  the  automobile  and  tire  industry 
fitted  the  tires  to  new  cars.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  Commissioners  asked 
a  tire-industry  oflBcial: 

You  say  that  your  test  for  a  six-passenger 
sedan,  which  has  a  big  trunk  for  luggage 
and  so  on,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  only  three  passengers  and  no 
baggage? 

The  tire  industry  spokesman  replied: 
"Yes.  sir." 

Another  top  tire  industry  oflBcial  testi- 
fied that  some  compact  station  wagons 
should  have  8-ply  tires  to  carry  the  loads 
which  they  could  accommodate. 
An  FTC  Commissioner  replied : 
A  compact  station  wagon  doesn't  come 
with  an  8-ply  standard  tire  as  standard 
equipment. 

A  tire  industry  witness  replied: 
There  Is  an  option  In  almost  all  instances 
I  think  you  will  find,  which  is  recommended 
in  the  car-care  manual,  perhaps,  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr  President,  this  is  shocking  testi- 
mony by  itself;  but  it  is  made  far  worse 
when  we  read,  later  on,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Tire  Dealers  & 
Retreaders  Association  testified: 

The  word  "ply-rating"  has  no  understand- 
able meaning  any  more. 

They  tell  the  motorist  that  he  must 
study  the  car-care  manual,  to  know- the 
number  of  plies  his  tires  need;  and  then 
they  tell  him  that  the  "ply-rating 
labels  on  the  tires  have  no  understand- 
able meaning. 

A  reading  of  the  transcript  reveals 
that  even  the  tire  and  automobile  m- 
dustry  spokesmen  are  anxious  to  have 
reforms  made.  There  is  no  need  to 
berate  these  witnesses;  they  are  telhng 
the  truth  about  a  scandalous  situation. 
The  responsibility  belongs  to  Corigress 
and  to  the  American  public.  We  should 
make  this  800-page  indictment  avail- 
able, and  then  should  move  promptly  to 
correct  the  inexcusable  conditions  which 
it  exposes. 


THE  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL 
AT  LEXINGTON,  KY. 
Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  brief  report,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors, concerning  my  visit  over  the  week- 
end of  February  27.  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  at  Lexington. 
Ky  as  a  member  of  the  Penitentiaries 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  ComnUt- 
tee     The    hospital,    as    Senators    are 


aware,  was  opened  in  1935.  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts. 

The  Lexington  hospital  and  its  pro- 
gram are  discussed  in  the  second  of  two 
well-researched  and  well-written  articles 
in  the  Life  magazine  issues  for  February 
26  and  March  5.  1965.  I  ask  unanimoiis 
consent  that  the  portion  of  the  article 
referring  to  the  Lexington  hospital  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr    BURDICK.    Mr.   President,   the 
Lexington   hospital   has   approximately 
1  000  patients,  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  Federal  prisoners  under  sentence, 
and  the  remainder  are  largely  addicts 
who  have  voluntarUy  committed  them- 
selves   for    treatment.    Regardless     of 
whether  they  are  prisoners  or  voluntary 
patients,  their  course  of  treatment  at  the 
hospital  is  largely  the  same.    They  are 
first   taken    off    drugs,    usually   heroin, 
given  a  period  of  convalescence,  and  then 
subjected  to  an  individually  prescribed 
treatment  program. 

During  my  visit,  I  stopped  in  the  ward 
in  which  a  number  of  patients  were  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  drugs;  and  my  ob- 
servations there  were  almost  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  dramatizations  of  such 
situations  that  one  often  sees  on  tele- 
vision. The  patients  were  not  sweating, 
writhing,  or  experiencing  much  obvious 
discomfort  or  suffering.  They  were  sit- 
ting there,  lying  there,  or  walking 
around,  much  as  would  patients  in  any 
other  type  of  hospital. 

I  learned  from  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor. 
the  medical  ofl&cer  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital, who  was  my  guide,  that  very  few 
addicts    these    days    experience    severe 
withdrawal    symptoms.    By    the    tixne 
heroin  gets  to  the  addict,  it  has  been  cut 
so  many  times  that  not  much  of  the 
original   substance   remains.    This   de- 
velopment is  another  indication  that  ad- 
diction is  more  a  psychological  than  a 
physical  problem.    The  easiest  part  of 
Ihe  treatment  process  is  to  relieve  the 
addict's  physical  dependence  on  drugs, 
the  hardest  part  is  to  equip  hun  Psy- 
chologically to  resist  returmng  to  drugs. 
I  need  not  discuss  in  this  report  the 
nature    and    prevalence    of    addiction 
That  has  been  done  quite  thoroughly  and 
expertly  in  the  Life  articles.    I  was  in- 
terSd  to  learn,  however,  that  over  a 
recenr5-year  period,  Lexington  received 
only  7  patients  from  North  Dakota. 

In  contrast,  the  hospital  received  ap- 
proximately 7,000  from  New  York.  The 
hospital  statistics  suggest  that  narcotics 
problem  is  largely  concentrated  m  the 
cities  of  New  York.  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago, and  Detroit. 

While,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  patients  are  sentenced 
Federal  prisoners,  the  admission  figures 
show   a  markedly   different  ratio.     Of 
some    2,500    admissions    during     1965, 
nearly  2,000  were  voluntary.  J^^  J^^^" 
turnover  among  the  voluntary  patients 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  hos- 
pital cannot  require  them  to  remain  for 
a  stipulated  period  of  treatnrient.    One- 
fourth  of  the  voluntary  patients  leave 
the    hospital,    against    medical    advice. 
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within  9  days,  and  the  majority  within 
90  days. 

Needless  to  say,  virtually  all  persons 
who  leave  against  medical  advice  revert 
immediately  to  the  use  of  drugs. 

I  have  heard  various  estimates,  rang- 
ing up  to  about  95  percent,  of  the  rate 
of  relapse  among  addicts  who  have  been 
to  Lexington.  Dr.  Rasor  advises  me, 
however,  that  there  are  no  really  valid 
statistics  on  this  score.  A  number  of 
circumstances,  including  the  legal  pro- 
tection given  Lexington  patients  as  to 
their  identity  as  addicts,  have  handi- 
capped research  in  this  respect.  The 
limited  foUowup  that  has  been  done 
suggests  that,  while  there  may  be  a  high 
rate  of  relapse,  most  addicts  eventually 
abandon  the  use  of  drugs  as  they  reach 
the  middle  and  late  thirties  and  the 
early  forties.  Addiction  is  chiefly  a 
disease  of  young  people.  A  similar  pat- 
tern, I  am  told,  is  also  characteristic  of 
criminal  behavior. 

The  rehabilitation  program  Is  psy- 
chiatrically  oriented.  The  hospital  has 
a  dozen  psychiatrists  and  a  half-dozen 
psychologists,  among  whom  there  is  ap- 
proximately a  90-percent  turnover  every 
2  years,  and  a  number  of  social  workers 
who  are  also  psychiatrically  trained. 
Several  rooms  have  been  set  aside  for 
group  therapy  sessions  led  by  the  pro- 
fessional personnel.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice, which  currently  is  inquiring  into 
the  use  of  surveillance  devices.  I  was  in- 
terested to  note  that  the  rooms  were 
equipped  with  one-way  windows.  The 
nature  of  the  windows  is  known  to  the 
addict  patients,  and  they  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  training  of  professional 
personnel  for  work  with  adcUcts.  Many 
group  therapy  sessions  are  also  recorded, 
and  the  discussions  are  later  analyzed 
for  research  training,  and  treatment 
purposes. 

The  hospital  gives  addicts  a  chance  to 
acquire  more  socially  constructive  habits. 
They  are  exposed  to  healthy  forms  of 
recreation;  and  the  hospital  is  partic- 
ularly well  equipped  in  this  respect.  It 
has  excellent  facilities  for  athletic  activ- 
ities, handicrafts,  sedentary  avocations, 
and  even  a  theater  that  is  better  than 
any  I  have  seen  so  far  in  other  Federal 
Institutions. 

The  patients  are  also  assigned  to  a 
wide  range  of  occupational  fields,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
good  work  habits  and  skills,  but  also  to 
put  them  in  situations  where  they  must 
learn  to  get  along  with  coworkers,  in- 
structors, and  supervisors.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  trades  and  occupational 
fields  represented  In  the  operation  of  the 
hospital,  there  is  a  furniture  factory,  a 
needle-trade  factory,  and  a  print  shop. 
The  output  of  the  three  industries  Is 
sold  to  other  Government  agencies,, 
chiefly  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  hospital  also  has  an  attractive 
chapel,  and  the  patients  are  given  every 
encouragement  to  participate  in  religious 
activities  and  to  seek  religious  counsel- 
ing. 

The  rehabilitation  program  at  Lexing- 
ton has  many  strengths.  Its  chief  weak- 
ness is  that  there  is  very  little  or  no 


follow-up  supervision  or  assistance  when 
the  patients  are  released  to  their  com- 
munities. Too  often  they  return  to  ex- 
actly (he  same  sort  of  circumstances  and 
probl^s  that  led  to  their  addiction  In 
the  first  place.  Their  return  to  drugs 
under  these  circumstances  Is  predictable. 

The  work  of  the  Addiction  Research 
Center  at  Lexington,  which  Is  supported 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  Is  headed  by  Dr.  William  R. 
Martin,  is  particularly  significant.  The 
Center  was  established  at  the  same  time 
as  the  hospital,  with  the  mission  of  in- 
vestigating the  cause,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  drug  addiction.  It  has  a 
staff  of  approximately  50  people,  and  a 
budget  of  about  $500,000  annually. 

Among  other  things,  the  Center  tries 
to  detect  the  abuse  potentialities  of  new 
drugs  being  considered  for  the  market: 
and  its  work  has  been  a  tremendous  pub- 
lic service.  It  has  successfully  kept  off 
the  market  a  number  of  drugs  with  an 
addicting  potential.  In  this  phase  of  its 
work,  the  Center  serves  as  a  clinical  test- 
ing center  for  the  Drug  Addiction  Com- 
mittee, of  the  National  Research  Council ; 
and  for  the  Expert  Committee  on  Habit- 
Forming  Drugs,  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Center's  researches  associated 
with  the  various  psychological,  physical, 
biochemical,  and  emotional  reactions 
that  follow  the  administration  of  drugs 
have  led  to  the  experimental  develop- 
ment of  what  are  termed  narcotic  an- 
tagonist drugs.  The  Center  has  tenta- 
tively Identified  at  least  one  drug  that 
may  someday  be  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  addicts.  When  administered  to  an 
addict  once  a  day,  It  would  prevent  the 
various  effects  of  any  narcotic  that  he 
might  take,  including  the  euphoria  and 
the  physical  dependence.  When  admin- 
istered after  a  narcotic  had  been  taken, 
it  would  reverse  the  effects  of  the  nar- 
cotic, and  would  bring  on  withdrawal 
symptoms.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
drug  would  prevent  the  readdlction  of 
the  treated  addict.  In  the  second.  It 
would  help  in  detecting  the  treated  addict 
who  had  reverted  to  the  use  of  drugs. 

The  Center  has  also  done  some  work 
on  the  development  of  a  nonaddictlng 
painkiller.  The  importance  of  this  work 
is  dramatized  by  the  fact  that,  among 
occupational  groups,  doctors  and  nurses 
have  the  highest  rates  of  addiction.  The 
hospital  almost  always  has  a  number  of 
these  medical  people  as  patients.  Their 
presence  underscores  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation— "knowing  better" — is  not  neces- 
sarily the  answer  to  the  drug  problem. 

I  was  informed  that  the  Center  has 
begun  to  do  some  work  on  alcohol  addic- 
tion. It  was  in  our  discussion  on  alcohol- 
ism that  the  problem  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion began  to  appear  in  its  proper 
perspective.  In  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximately 5  million  people  habitually 
use  alcohol  to  excess.  Several  hundred 
thousand  are  as  thoroughly  addicted  to 
alcohol  as  is  any  addict  to  heroin.  In 
contrast,  the  best  available  estimate  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  drug  addiction 
numbers  the  victims  at  about  60,000. 

As  a  result  of  my  visit  to  Lexington,  I 
would  urge  upon  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  the 
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development  of  legislation  which  would 
accomplish  these  objectives: 

First.  A  compulsory  civil  commitment 
procedure  which  would  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  the  voluntary  patients  from 
the  narcotic  hospitals  until  they  have 
completed  the  full  course  of  rehablllta- 
tive  treatment  prescribed  by  the  medical 
and  psychiatric  staff. 

Second.  More  flexibility  in  the  sen- 
tences given  to  Federal  offenders  who 
are  narcotic  addicts,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  released  to  the  community  on 
trial  when  the  hospital  professional  staff 
feels  that  they  are  ready. 

Third.  A  more  adequate  system  of 
community  supervision  and  followup  for 
both  voluntary  patients  and  released 
prisoners,  including  halfway  houses  in 
such  communities  as  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  and  New  York  City,  where 
the  incidence  of  addiction  is  high  enough 
that  such  facilities  can  be  economically 
warranted. 

Fourth.  An  expansion  of  the  work  of 
the  Addiction  Research  Center  at  Lex- 
ington, particularly  including  a  large- 
scale  study  of  the  problem  of  alcohol 
addiction. 

Fifth.  The  development  of  incentives 
which  will  prevent  excessive  turnover  of 
medical  and  psychiatric  personnel  in  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  This  turn- 
over handicaps  the  treatment  programs 
both  of  the  narcotic  hospitals  and  of  the 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions whose  hospitals  are  staffed  by  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  personnel. 

Sixth.  The  Federal  control  of  other 
drugs  with  an  abuse  potential,  whose 
victims  cannot  be  accepted,  under  cur- 
rent statutes,  for  treatment  at  the  Lex- 
ington and  Fort  Worth  narcotics  hos- 
pitals. 

Exhibit   1 

Hospital    Fights  a  Frustrating  Battle 

The  world's  largest,  oldest,  most  prestigious 
center  for  treating  drug  addicts  sits  atop  a 
hill  near  Lexington  on  a  thousand  acres  of 
Kentucky's  finest  bluegrass  meadowland.  It 
opened  30  years  ago  as  the  U.S.  Narcotics 
Farm,  but  when  addicts  started  writing  In  to 
order  narcotics,  the  name  Vas  hastily 
changed  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital.  It  has  been  an  ofT-and-on  home  for 
countless  addicts,  who  refer  to  it  simply  as 
"K.Y."  Until  recently,  when  a  few  big  cities 
started  putting  aside  hospital  beds  for  ad- 
dicts. Lexington  and  a  smaller  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  were 
Just  about  the  only  spots  in  the  United 
States  where  a  Jimkie  could  hole  up.  get  off 
heroin,  catch  his  breath  and  have  a  crack  at 
permanently  overcoming  his  addiction. 

The  scores  of  addict  treatment  centers  that 
spread  across  the  country — there  are  40  in 
New  York  City  alone — range  from  the  well- 
known,  multichaptered  Synanon  (Life,  Mar. 
9.  1962)  to  the  offices  of  a  few  individual 
physicians  with  an  honest  sympathy  for  ad- 
dicts. But  Lexington  still  bears  the  brunt 
of  addiction  treatment,  taking  In  1,900  vol- 
untary patients  and  432  Federal  prisoners  last 
year  (at  any  one  time  prisoners,  who  stay 
longer,  outnumber  voluntaries). 

Anyone  who  has  never  been  a  voluntary 
patient  before  and  uses  any  drug  Included 
In  a  long — but  outdated — list  set  by  Federal 
law  may  get  In  simply  by  showing  up  at  the 
main  gate.  Former  voluntary  patients  who 
seek  readmlttance  must  file  an  application. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  more  hazardous 
addicting  drugs,  like  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines, are  excluded  from  the  list,  and 
users  of  them  are  admitted  only  If  they  also 
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ft  listed  drug.  While  a  once-in-a-whlle 
iSrlhuana  smoker  can  get  In,  a  dangerously 
!^rtlcted  barbiturate  user  is  turned  away. 

SSSng  into  Lexington,  an  addict  finds 
himself  swept  up  by  a  system  designed  to 
Sim  off  drugs  and  keep  him  off.  Getting 
Mm  off  is  not  much  of  a  problem.  Because 
nf  the  high  price  of  heroin  on  the  street,  few 
ortrficts  today  can  afford  enough  to  give  them 
fivSe  habit.  When  they  kick  the  habit. 
pven  Without  assisting  medication,  they  or- 
Hnarilv  experience  Intense  nervousness. 
Sny  nose  goose  flesh,  diarrhea,  mild 
stomach  cramps— symptoms  familiar  to  any- 
one who  has  fought  off  a  bad  case  of  flu. 
To  relieve  discomfort  during  the  first  few 
davs  of  withdrawal,  heroin  addicts  get  a 
nerlodlc  swallow  of  methadone,  a  synthetic 
narcotic.  Barbiturate  addicts  get  pentobar- 
bital After  a  few  days,  the  addict's  body 
has  lost  Its  dependence  on  heroin  and  needs 
not  drugs  but  rest  and  food. 

The  real  battle  at  K.Y.  Is  not  with  the 
addict's  body  but  with  his  mind.  He  must 
be  weaned  from  his  emotional  craving  for 
drugs  Once  off  drugs,  he  Is  moved  to  "orien- 
tation "  where  for  3  weeks  he  Is  tested  and 
talked  to  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  so- 
cial workers  and  Job  trainers.  Finally  as- 
signed a  room  In  "population,"  he  finds  him- 
self with  a  30-hour-a-week  Job  or  a  school 
program  teaching  him  to  be  almost  anything 
from  a  printer  or  pants  presser  to  a  dental 
assistant.  ,     ,  , 

Prom  here  on  in.  Lexington  stops  looking 
like  a  hospital.  The  staple  inedlclne  Is  other 
people.  The  addict  Is  forced  to  cope  with 
the  staff  and  other  patients,  and  now  he  has 
no  drugs  to  help  him  escape— as  he  always 
has  before— the  problem  of  dealing  with 
other  people  and  with  himself.  Group  ther- 
apy sessions  help  him  along  and,  if  he  needs 
It,  he  may  get  individual  therapy  from  1 
of  the  hospital's  14  staff  psychiatrists. 

Treatment  does  not  always  go  so  smoothly. 
Most  patients  are  big  city  heroin  addicts  who, 
though  they  come  voluntarily  to  the  hospi- 
tal, may  not  be  really  sure  they  want  to  make 
the  break.     Sometimes  they  try  to  smuggle 
drugs  in  with  them.    They  show  a  resource- 
fulness and  Ingenuity  picked  up  In  years  of 
street  living.     Addicts  have  hidden  heroin 
under  their  toenails,  taped  to  the  bottom  of 
their  feet,  stuffed  behind  dental  plates,  sprin- 
kled through  their  hair.     To   inject   drugs 
smuggled  into   the  hospital,  patients   have 
fashioned  syringes  from  plastic  bottles  and 
needles  from   ballpoint   pens.     Some   years 
ago.  the  entire  hospital  system  appeared  out- 
smarted   when    patients    suddenly    started 
showing  up  high  on  heroin.     Security  men 
sitting  in  the  admitting  rooms  could  not  de- 
tect the  flaw,  and  the  heroin  kept  coming 
in.    Finally  a  helpful  addict  sent  a  hospital 
official  a  copy  of  a  leaflet  he  had  bought  on 
a  Harlem  street  corner  for  $1.    It  was  titled 
"How  To  Smuggle  Drugs  Into  Lexington": 
simply,  go  In  with  a  couple  of  bags  of  heroin 
In  your  hand,  ask  for  a  paper  towel  to  wipe 
your  nose,  crumple  the  bags  into  the  towel 
and  hold  on  to  It — nobody  will  suspect  the 
towel  because  a  hospital  official  gave  It  to 
you  in  the  first  place.    And  it  worked. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Glaser.  the  psychiatrist 
who  appears  on  the  preceding  pages,  con- 
sidered the  two  young  sisters  to  be  among 
his  most  hopeful  patients.  "You  talk  to 
those  girls."  he  said  before  they  had  re- 
turned to  New  York,  "and  your  heart  goes 
out  to  them.  They're  Ingenuous,  not  at  all 
hardened.  Both  girls  break  a  lot  of  rules, 
but  you  hate  to  punish  them  because  they're 
80  childish  and  they  break  them  so  Inno- 
cently. One  day  they  don't  go  to  work  and 
you  tell  them  they  have  to.  and  they  ask 
Innocently.  'Why?'  They're  so  childish  that 
someone  suggested  that  when  they  do  some- 
thing wrong,  we  ought  to  Just  spank  them. 
If  I  were  In  New  York  and  could  see  these 
girls  as  outpatients  I  think  I  could  help 
them." 


When  they  did  get  back  to  New  York,  the 
younger  sister  moved  In  with  her  mother  and 
the  older  one  went  back  with  a  60-year-old 
bookie  who  had  kept  her  before  she  went  to 
Lexington.  They  live  only  a  few  blocks  from 
a  corner — 96th  Street  and  Broadway — popu- 
lar with  Junkies  and  pushers.  "I  try  to  stay 
out  of  the  neighborhood,"  the  older  sister 
said,  looking  up  toward  the  drug-lnlested 
corner,  "but  It's  tough.  The  other  Junkies 
ride  you  when  you're  off  the  stuff.  I  guess 
they  want  to  get  you  back  on  so  they  won't 
feel  put  down  by  you.  I  really  want  to  stop 
drugs.  At  K.Y.  I  saw  these  Junkies  with  scars 
and  abscesses  and  all  that.  That's  not  for 
me.  I  want  to  stop."  But  a  week  after  leav- 
ing Lexington,  she  was  back  on  drugs — and 
so  was  her  sister. 

Doctors  at  Lexington,  though  disappointed, 
were  hardly  surprised.  Very  few  Lexington 
patients—probably  less  than  10  percent— stay 
off  drugs  when  they  get  home.  Dr.  Glaser  and 
the  other  doctors  woxild  seem  to  have  ample 
reason  for  feeling  that  they  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  But  they  do  not.  They  are 
bolstered  by  one  Intriguing  and  extraordinary 
fact:  nearly  half  the  country's  addicts  are  In 
their  twenties,  and  only  11  percent  are  over 
40.  What  happens  to  an  addict  when  he 
begins  to  age?  Evidently,  as  he  grows  older, 
he  also  grows  up.  He  matiures.  His  compul- 
sion to  avoid  the  desperate,  degraded  life  of 
addiction  overpowers  his  compulsion  to  use 
drugs. 

Many  psychiatrists  believe  that  the  matiu:- 
ing  process  can  be  hastened  by  hospital 
therapy,  that  as  the  addict  experiences  drug- 
free  life  In  a  hospital— or  perhaps  even  In  a 
Jail— a  layer  of  maturity  is  laid  down  within 
him.  Each  time  his  addiction  Is  arrested  for 
a  few  more  weeks  or  months,  the  layer  thick- 
ens. Finally,  he  outgrows  his  Infantile  need 
for  the  solace  of  drugs  and  gives  them  up. 
This  theory,  combined  with  the  obvious  hu- 
manitarian necessity  of  providing  some  kind 
of  hospital  treatment  to  addicts,  Is  what  re- 
futes Lexington's  high  relapse  rate— and 
keeps  Its  doctors  plugging. 

Dr.  Glaser  scratches  his  head  and  listens 
to  suggestions  and  gripes  from  some  addicts 
In  one  of  the  female  dormitories  (their  faces 
have  been  retouched).  His  toughest  Job  In 
treating  patients  Is  getting  them  to  recognize 
their  problems  and  to  attack  them  without 
the  heJp  of  drugs.  Many  addicts  have  for 
so  long  used  drugs  to  Insulate  themselves 
from  the  world  and  Its  anxieties  that  they 
cannot  recognize  a  problem  when  they  see  It. 
They  reject  responsibility  for  their  own  lives. 
Some  prisoner  patients,  upset  by  the  relative 
freedom  and  the  responsibility  It  Implies,  ask 
to  be  transferred  to  conventional  prisons 
where  every  door  is  locked  and  every  move- 
ment regimented.  Teaching  all  patients  to 
accept  responsibility,  to  recognize  their  faults 
and  to  move  ahead  Into  the  complicated 
business  of  living  a  drug-free  life  can  take 
months  and  years  of  steady,  perceptive.  In- 
spired labor. 

Almost  all  the  patients'  problems  have 
something  to  do  with  their  families.  A 
young  girl  received  a  telegram  from  her  hus- 
band telling  her  that  her  father  had  been 
fighting  with  him,  trying  to  break  up  the 
marriage.  He  said  that  If  she  wasn't  home 
In  a  week  he  was  going  to  kill  her  father  or 
be  killed  by  him.  The  girl  read  the  telegram 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"Why  can't  I  kick  my  habit  and  be  happy 
one  time  in  my  life,  when  I  love  this  man  so 
much.  All  my  father  ever  did  all  my  life 
was  drink  and  chase  me  and  make  trouble 
for  me.  And  now  I  finally  find  one  man 
worth  giving  up  drugs  for  and  why  won't 
he  leave  me  alone?"  Glaser  said  softly,  1 11 
arrange  for  you  to  make  a  phone  call  home. 
See  what  you  can  do  to  keep  from  leaving. 
Maybe  your  hxisband  sent  the  telegram  In  a 
fit  of  anger  or  desperation  and  things  arent 
really  that  bad.  Try  to  stay  as  long  as  possi- 
ble and  let  us  help  you." 


Another  voluntary  patient  complained 
that  becavise  she  had  bad  teeth  no  one  in 
her  "alley"  (dormitory  corridor)  liked  her. 
She  demanded  a  room  In  another  alley. 
Glaser  explained  that  rules  forbade  such  a 
move  untU  she  had  been  In  the  room  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks. 

"Well,  I  can't  stand  It  there,"  she  cried. 
"I  don't  like  anyone.  They  don't  like  me. 
I'd  rather  be  on  the  street  than  living  there. 
If  I  stay  there,  I'll  have  to  have  something 
to  calm  me  down.  Else  I'll  have  to  go  back 
to  the  street."  ^.  ^  . 

"You'll  have  to  decide  what  you  think  is 
best,"  Glaser  said,  and  left  her  to  think  It 
over.  "Sometimes,"  he  explains,  "you  have 
to  force  patients  to  face  their  problems. 
They'll  try  anything  to  make  you  bend  and 
solve  their  problems  for  them.  But  that's 
what's  been  happening  all  their  lives.  That's 
why  they're  sick  and  on  drugs.  You  can't 
let  yourself  do  It." 

Another  patient  told  Glaser  she  went  on 
drugs  because  she  felt  guilty  about  having 
stolen  a  wallet  from  her  grandfather  when 
she  was  14.  She  stays  on  drugs,  she  said,  be- 
cause her  husband  i^as  Just  been  transferred 
to  Mexico  and  won't  give  her  air  fare  to  get 

there.  ^  _ 

"But  he  says  he'll  give  you  the  fare.  He 
Just  won't  give  you  round  trip  fare,"  Glaser 

points  out.  ,.  ^  ^ 

"If  he  wanted  me,  he'd  give  me  a  ticket  to 
there  and  back  home." 

"Then  It's  not  really  your  fault  you're  on 
drugs.  Is  It?  It's  yovir  grandfather's  and 
youT  husband's  fault." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  if  you're  Just  a  victim  and  it's 
not  really  your  fault  at  all,  why  are  you  here 
for  therapy?  Maybe  you  should  send  your 
grandfather  and  husband  here  for  therapy. 
It's  their  problem."  ,  ^     .4. 

"Well,  if  It's  anything  I've  done.  I  don  t 
know  what  It  could  be." 

"Then  I  don't  think  we  can  help  you  until 
you  realize  that  you  have  something  to  do 
with  what  happens  to  you,  that  you  have 
some  responsibility,  that  it's  not  all  Just 
other  people  and  fate." 

"I'll  think  about  It,"  she  said.  "After  a 
while  I  might  get  to  think  it's  partly  my 
fault — maybe." 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  today 
also  marks  the  144th  anniversary  of  the 
Greek  Independence  Day.  which  should 
have  special  significance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  entire  world,  because 
throughout  history  the  Greek  people 
have  been  in  the  forefront  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  Uberty  of  the  Individual. 

Today,  Greece,  a  member  of  the  NATO 
alliance,  is  one  of  our  stanchest  allies. 
She  has  successfully  resisted  and 
repulsed  the  Communists  who  attempted 
to  Infiltrate  her  after  World  War  n.  To 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations,  Greece 
is,  indeed,  a  symbol  of  hope  for  their 
future  independence  and  freedom.  I 
am,  indeed,  proud  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and 
ally  on  the  the  144th  anniversary  of  iier 
independence. 


A  COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 
Mr.  MONDALE.    Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  greSt  pleasure  to  join  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  S.  1200.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

Congress  has  provided  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  benefits  for  veterans,  th^ 
surviving  widows,  children,  and  depend- 
ent parents.   The  extent  of  this  program 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1966  contains  more  than  $4 
billion  for  the  ijayment  of  compensation 
and  pensions.  Unfortunately,  the  law 
provides  that  decisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  all  claims  for  com- 
pensation and  pension  benefits  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  cannot  be  re- 
viewed by  any  ofiBcer  of  the  United  States 
or  any  court  thereof. 

Over  the  years,  Representatives  and 
Senators  have  been  approached  by  vet- 
erans seeking  their  assistance  in  further- 
ing their  attempts  to  establish  service 
connection  for  their  disabilities.  In 
studying  the  results  of  these  efforts,  I  find 
that  the  percentage  of  "wins"  has  been 
rather  small.  Quite  possibly  those  who 
lost  did  not  have  real  claims.  Neverthe- 
less. I  have  been  impressed  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  of  veteran  claimants. 
In  some  instances  they  have  convinced 
me  that  they  have  had  valid  claims  to 
the  extent  that,  upon  reading  Board  of 
Veteran  Appeals  decisions  in  denial,  my 
original  views  have  remained  unchanged. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  these 
cases  usually  have  fallen  in  the  area 
where  the  doctilne  of  reasonable  doubt 
was  the  determining  factor  and  it  was 
not  resolved  in  the  veteran's  favor. 

This  is  the  type  of  case  I  believe  would 
benefit  the  most  by  a  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  consider- 
able number  would  fall  in  this  category. 
A  veteran  who  has  a  case  of  this  sort, 
and  is  denied  the  benefit  he  is  seeking, 
cannot  avoid  feeling  that  he  has  not  re- 
ceived justice.  Further  recourse  to  a 
court  woxild  help  to  dispel  this  feeling, 
regardless  of  the  outcome,  and.  in  my 
opinion,  provides  suflBcient  reason  for 
establishing  a  court. 

It  has  been  said  before,  and  I  think 
it  bears  repeating  when  considering  mat- 
ters of  this  sort,  that  many  times  the 
appearance  of  justice  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  justice  itself.  If  a  court  can 
accomplish  this — and  I  believe  it  can — 
then  certainly  it  should  be  established. 

There  is  further  justification  for  it: 
Militaiy  retirement  cases  can  be  taken  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims;  but,  through 
some  strange  quirk,  benefits  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  considered  gratuities,  and  are  not 
subject  to  review  by  a  court,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  each  instance  the  basic  is- 
sue is  the  establishment  of  a  disability 
which  arose  in  service. 

The  Government  life  insurance  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  an  exception.  Insurance 
cases  can  be  taken  into  court,  because 
they  are  considered  contract  cases.  It 
is  my  feeling — and  I  know  it  is  shared 
by  others — that  when  a  man  enters  the 
Armed  Forces,  he  does  so  with  the  as- 
surance that  should  he  incur  a  disabil- 
ity while  serving,  he  will  be  compensated 
for  it.  This  is  an  implied  contract; 
and  when  sL  controversy  arises,  a  court 
should  be  available  to  settle  it. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  over 
the  years  has  done  an  admirable  job; 
but  it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  is  in  the  un- 
enviable position  of  making  determina- 
tions in  claims  against  the  very  organi- 


zation of  which  it  is  an  integral  part. 
Justice  can  never  be  fully  served  under 
these  conditions. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  several 
editorials  and  an  article  commenting  on 
the  President's  address  to  Congress  on 
March  15  and  the  proposed  legislation  on 
the  so-called  voting  rights.  These  edi- 
torials merit  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  wish  to 
consider  objectively  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, which  the  President  is  demanding 
be  passed  with  limited  consideration  and 
study.  These  editorials  and  the  article 
are  as  follow : 

"This  State  and  Voting,"  from  the 
State,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  dated  March  3. 
1965.  J 

"The  President's  Speech,"  from  the 
Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
dated  March  17, 1965. 

"Asking  Too  Much  for  Too  Little," 
from  the  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville, 
S.C,  dated  March  17. 1965. 

"Has  This  Nation  Truly  Come  to  Such 
a  Pass?"  from  the  Spartanburg  Herald, 
of  Spartanburg,  S.C,  dated  March  17, 
1965. 

"More  Vicious  Than  Anticipated," 
from  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  dated  March  18, 1965. 

"Innocent  Till  Proved  Guilty?"  from 
the  Augusta  Herald,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
dated  March  20. 1965. 

"Johnson,  the  Omnipotent,"  from  the 
Savannah  Evening  Press,  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  dated  March  16. 1965. 

"L.B.J. 's  Voting  Rights  Speech."  from 
Human  Events,  of  Washington,  D.C, 
dated  March  27,  1965. 

"Sixteen  Laws  Already  Available," 
from  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  dated  March  15, 
19S5. 

"An  Offense  to  South  Carolina,"  from 
the  Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
dated  March  22, 1965. 

"Question  Lingers  on  Voting  Bill,"  an 
article  by  Mr.  Richard  Wilson  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C,  on  March  24, 1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  editorials  and  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  together  with  my 
new.sletter,  dated  March  22,  1965,  en- 
titled "The  Art  of  Omission." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
editorials,  and  the  newsletter  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  State,  Mar.  20, 1965] 
This  State  and  Voting 

Under  one  provision  of  President  John- 
son's proposed  Voting  Rights  Act,  It  looks  as 
if  South  Carolinians  are  going  to  have  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  whether  they  have  an  Interest 
in  doing  so  or  not — if  they  want  to  exercise 
the  last  chance  to  manage  their  own  voter 
registration. 

The  device  which  would  bring  Federal  vot- 
ing registrars  to  South  Carolina  is  the  pro- 
vision which  would  come  into  play  if  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
are  registered  or  If  less  than  50  percent  vote 
in  an  election. 


Negro  leaders  openly  say  that  Negroes  in 
South  Carolina  generally  face  no  obstaclw 
whatsoever  in  registering  to  vote.  In  fact  it 
was  recently  discovered  that  one  person  with 
a  whole  string  of  disqualifying  convictions 
had  been  registered. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  the  people  In 
Washington,  but  obviously  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  voting  age  whites  and  Negroes 
participated  in  the  last  election,  for  which 
there  was  nevertheless  a  record  turnout. 

Some  simple  calculations  are  revealing 
The  State  has  a  population  of  about  2,300,000 
according  to  the  last  census.  About  35  per- 
cent  are  Negroes. 

Assuming  that  50  percent  of  this  group  of 
voting  age  (the  actual  percentage  is  higher) 
this  would  leave  more  than  a  million  white 
persons  of  voting  age,  and  about  400,000 
Negroes.  Last  fall  524,578  voted  out  of  772. 
748  persons  who  had  registered. 

This  leaves  us  with  less  than  half  the  ellgl- 
bles  registered— probably  for  both  white  and 
Negro.  Estimates  are  that  about  400,000 
white  persons  voted  last  fall — certainly  less 
than  40  percent  of  those  of  voting  age. 

According  to  Justice  Department  figures, 
Incidentally,  approximately  34  percent  of 
eligible  (according  to  age)  Negroes  are  regis- 
tered in  the  State.  The  percentage  of  white 
and  Negro  registrants  seems  fairly  close. 

Thus  would  come  the  Federal  registrars- 
even  though  on  one  can  cite  any  reason  other 
than  citizen  apathy  for  their  having  to  come. 

South  Carolina,  It  seems  might  have  to 
engage  a  little  compulsory  registration,  and 
voting,  if  It  wishes  to  keep  control  of  its  elec- 
tion machinery. 
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[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 

Mar.  17,  1965] 

The  President's    Speech 

President  Johnson  responded  to  the  pres- 
sures of  Selma  with  an  ultimatum  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Federal  Government,  he  declared,  will 
usurp  State  and  local  authority  for  the  regis- 
tration of  voters. 

Specifically,  he  said,  the  Grovernment  will 
lower  the  bars  to  Negroes.  He  was  not  spe- 
cific about  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Eskimos. 
or  Mexican-Americans,  but  he  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  included  illiterate  whites. 

His  drastic  and  sweeping  recommendations 
in  an  address  to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion were  designed  to  cure  Isolated  evils 
where  some  States  and  communities  deliber- 
ately deny  voting  privileges  to  Negroes  by 
subterfuge  or  unreasonable  standards  of 
suffrage. 

These  problem  areas  exist  in  the  South,  so 
the  President  is  repeating  a  common  fallacy, 
the  condemnation  of  the  whole  for  the  of- 
fense of  the  fff»^ 

As  spelled  o\xi  in  a  news  release,  a  key 
provision  of  the  President's  new  civil  rights 
program  is:  "Without  resorting  to  the  courts, 
the  Federal  Government  could  vprest  control 
of  voter  registration  in  all  problem  areas  of 
the  South.  The  United  States  could  enter 
wherever  50  percent  or  less  of  eligible  adults 
in  a  State  or  county  either  failed  to  register 
or  vote  in  last  November's  general  elections." 

South  Carolina  is  lumped  in  that  category, 
but  Is  not  guilty  of  denying  registration  and 
votes  to  Negroes.  The  Federal  Government 
has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  evidence  of 
discrimination  or  intimidation. 

One  has  only  to  visit  the  polls  on  election 
day  or  the  courthouses  on  registration  days 
to  see  that  Negroes  in  this  State  register  and 
vote  the  same  as  whites.  The  qualifications 
for  both  are  the  same.  The  requirements  for 
eligibility  are  simple. 

The  applicant  must  have  resided  a  year  In 
the  State,  6  months  in  the  county  and  60 
days  in  the  precinct.  He  must  be  21  and  have 
a  citizenship  record  free  of  felonies.  He 
must  be  able  to  read  a  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  show  proof  of  property  assessed 


t  a  minimum  of  $300.     The  standard  for 
ntme  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  simple. 

It  behooves  the  Congress  to  remove  the 
«etionallsm  of  the  President's  demands. 

The  President  revealed  in  his  address  that 
hP  was  susceptible  to  the  pressures  of  racial 
riemonstrators— of  being  blackjacked,  as  he 
hftd  expressed  it  earlier.  His  reference  to 
^rthern  cities  showed  that  he  was  sensitive 
w  the  critlclEm  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
Meuienants  and  such  racial  radicals  as  Cecil 
Moore  of  Philadelphia.  As  he  spoke,  work 
was  still  under  way  to  complete  the  bill  for 
presentation,  which  indicated  the  expediency 
the  President  felt. 

Last  April,  the  White  House  was  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  Communist  associations 
and  influences  upon  King  and  his  movement. 
Now  a  year  later.  King  has  become  the 
dominant  figure  in  American  politics.  The 
President  has  adopted  his  theme,  "We  Shall 
Overcome." 

King's  frequent  consultations  at  the  White 
House,  his  defiance  of  State  and  Federal  au- 
thority in  Alabama,  his  constant  pressures 
agahist  the  President  and  the  Congress— all 
have  contributed  to  the  urgency  and  ex- 
tremity of  the  President's  action  and  the 
frenzy  in  the  Congress  to  prevent  further 
violence  of  racial  demonstrations  North  and 
South. 

The  President  was  correct  in  his  sermon 
when  he  said  that  no  American — no  qualified 
American,  that  is— should  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  But  in  the  protection  of  that 
right,  other  constitutional  rights  should  also 
be  respected  and  preserved. 

iFi-om  the  Greenville   (S.C.)    News,  Mar.  17, 
19651 
Asking  Too  Much  for  Too  Little 

No  one  can  a-'gue  with  the  basic  premise 
set  forth  in  President  Johnson's  over-drama- 
tized special  address  to  Congress  and  the 
Nation  Monday  night: 

Every  qualified  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  voting  in  any 
election  which  affects  his  welfare. 

That  privilege — not  an  unmitigated  or  un- 
restrained right,  but  a  privilege — is  inherent 
and  explicitly  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  50  States. 

Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  many  persons, 
not  all  of  them  Negroes  by  any  means,  have 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  registering  to 
vote  and  to  cast  a  free  and  unfettered  ballot 
In  certain  local.  State  or  National  elections. 
There  have  been  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  even  of  the  Con- 
Btitutions  and  statutes  of  the  States  by 
officials  of  those  same  States. 

But  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  and  as 
far  as  any  one  should  go  with  Mr.  Johnson's 
speech,  it  wound  up  as  another  eulogy  of 
the  Johnsonian  Utopia  and  at  points  stooped 
to  outright  demagoguery. 

The  administ-ation  has  allowed  the  Na- 
tion and  the  States  to  suffer  too  much  and 
Is  now  asking  too  much  to  achieve  too  little 
In  the  way  of  results  which  could  have  been 
achieved  long  ago  by  more  orderly  processes. 
These  would  not  have  created  the  existing 
bitterness  between  groups  and  the  wounds 
on  the  body  politic,  much  less  go  on  to  make 
them  worse. 

The  President  is  asking  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which,  in  a  few  States  at  least, 
would  allow  Federal  officials  to  move  in, 
suspend  such  qualifications  for  registration 
as  literacy  tests  and  register  all  persons  of 
voting  age,  seemingly  as  expeditiously  as 
numbers  racket  tickets  are  handed  out  In 
the  ghettos  of  New  York  City. 

Early  reports  on  the  proposed  law,  such 
as  they  are.  Indicate  that  anyone  meeting 
age  and  residency  requirements,  who  Is 
mentally  competent  and  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  would  be  declared 
eligible  and  would  be  registered  by  an  ap- 


pointed   Federal    registrar    without    further 
question. 

Who  would  define  mentally  competent 
and  how,  and  how  it  would  be  measured. 
Is  an  Interesting  question. 

President  Johnson  again  is  putting  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  legislating,  or  re- 
fusing to  legislate,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hysteria,  bitterness,  prejudice,  and  the  threat 
of  violence.  The  situation  is  worse  than  it 
was  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed 
last  year. 

What's  more,  he  is  asking  for  new  legis- 
lation before  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has  been 
fully  tried  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  im- 
passe which  has  developed  in  some  areas. 

Persons  who.  as  President  Johnson  says, 
have  been  "Illegally  denied  the  right  to  vote" 
have  always  had  recourse  to  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  to  assert  that  right.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  step  in  and  initiate  court 
action. 

The  President  says  this  would  take  too 
long.  As  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  easy  enough  to  obtain  a 
court  order  enjoining  election  officials  from 
discriminating  in  any  matter  pertaining  to 
suffrage,  and  such  an  order  could  be  enforced 
overnight. 

Unless  the  purpose  Is  to  wipe  out  all  State 
voting  qualifications,  there  is  no  other— 
except  to  appeal  to  the  Negro  masses  who 
have  been  worked  up  to  a  f<ver  pitch  by 
agitators  who  have  made  the  most  of  isolated 
State  or  local  shortcomings. 

At  one  point  in  his  speech,  the  President 
made  a  sotto  voce  appeal  to  the  demonstra- 
tors to  calm  down,  but  it  was  lost  in  his 
condemnation  of  State  officials  which 
damned  the  whole  South  to  criticize  a  part 
of  it.  He  spoke  of  the  once  quiet  and  lovely 
town  of  Selma,  Ala.,  as  some  ugly  pit  of 
hell. 

He  spoke  of  the  American  Negro  mean- 
ing, of  course,  the  demonstrators  following 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  motley,  many- 
hued  henchmen  as  the  real  hero  of  a  strug- 
gle to  overcome  bigotry  and  injustice. 
He  named  the  wrong  heroes. 
The  real  heroes  are  the  law-abiding  Ne- 
groes who  have  quietly  taken  advantage  of 
their  opportunities,  who  have  refrained  from 
activities  which  at  the  very  least  amount 
to  incitement  to  violence  and  who  have  qual- 
ified, registered,  and  voted  on  their  individual 
merits. 

The  real  heroes,  too,  are  the  white  Amer- 
icans, especially  millions  in  the  South,  who 
have  patiently  helped  Negroes  who  deserved 
help  and  who  have  made  their  influence  felt 
for  the  realization  of  the  rights  of  all  men. 
Heroes,  too,  are  the  thousands  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  heads  and  have  refused  to  be  provoked 
by  insult  and  Injury  into  the  use  of  violent 
force. 

It  is  these  people,  rather  than  the  politi- 
cians In  Washington,  the  demagogs  in 
many  places  and  the  agitators  and  demon- 
strators In  the  streets,  who  will  save  the  sit- 
uation these  people  have  created — If  at  this 
late  date  It  can  be  prevented  from  becoming 
chaos  or  anarchy.      

[From  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald,  Mar. 
17.1965] 

Has  This  Nation  Truly   Come  to   Such   a 
Pass? 


Has  it  come  to  such  an  utterly  incompre- 
hensible pass  in  this  country? 

Apparently  it  has. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
proposed  legislation  deliberately  calculated 
to  discriminate  against  one  section  and  not 
the  other. 

Congress,  they  say,  will  approve  his  plan 
without  hesitation. 


The  measure  would  eliminate  virtuaUy  all 
qualifications  for  voting. 

But  only  in  the  South.  The  fact  that 
Alaska  is  included  is  purely  Incidental  and 
without  practical  effect. 

The  administration  says  it  is  presuming 
that  in  any  State  where  fewer  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  voting  age  actually 
voted  there  was  racial  discrimination. 

It  happens  that  this  standard  fits  the  six 
Southern  States  and  Alaska.     That's  all. 

Negroes  are  privileged  to  register  and  vote 
in  South  Carolina.  Three  U.S.  -Attorney 
Generals  have  tried  to  establish  proof  to  the 
contrary,  but  they  failed.  The  Civil  Right* 
Commission  likewise  has  produced  no  justi- 
fiable complaint  of  that  nature  in  this  State. 
Yet,  South  Carolina  is  presumed  to  be 
guilty. 

And  what  is  the  punishment? 
The  State  is  to  lose  all  control  over  the 
qualifications  for  its  voters.  (But  New  York 
and  Chicago,  where  political  corruption  and 
manipulation  have  been  rampant,  are  not 
touched.! 

The  legislation  will  '  make  possible  the 
assigning  of  full-time  Federal  employes  to 
see  to  it  that  every  Negro  of  voting  age, 
though  many  may  have  to  sign  with  an  X, 
are  qualified  in  South  Carolina.  But  not  in 
the  North. 

Negro  citizens  stand  to  lose  as  much  as  any 
others  when  the  framework  of  responsible 
government  is  shattered. 

The  Negro  In  the  South — at  least  in  this 
part  of  the  South — has  progressed  lnmiensely 
in  the  modern  era.  He  has  accomplished  his 
significant  Improvement  through  his  own 
talents,  determination,  and  Intelligence. 

Many  doors  of  economic  and  educational 
opportunity  are  opening  to  him. 

The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Negro  will  not 
be  served  by  the  power  of  illiterate  and  un- 
informed voters;  nor  will  it  be  gained  by  dis- 
sension and  violence. 

His  proper  role  will  be  won  by  continued 
Intelligent  development  of  the  skills  and 
talents  he  possesses. 

How  tragically  ironic  it  will  be  If  this  role 
is  destroyed  by  the  excesses  of  those  who  cry 
the  loudest  that  they  are  his  saviors. 

It  can  liappen  if  the  premium  Is  put  on 
ignorance  and  disruption  rather  than  intel- 
ligent i>articipation  in  good  government. 

[Prom  the  Augusta   (Ga.)    Chronicle, 

Mar.  18, 1965] 

More  Vicious  Than  Anticipated 

Yesterday  the  Chronicle,  in  an  editorial, 
repeated  its  often-expressed  belief  that  no 
American  citizen,  anywhere,  who  is  qualified 
under  the  fair  administration  of  his  State's 
voting  laws  should  be  prevented  from  regis- 
tering or  from  voting. 

We  expressed  the  hope  that  the  voting 
rights  bill  which  the  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
ion  would  send  to  the  Congress,  following 
the  President's  address  on  that  subject  would 
be  reasonable  and  fair  to  all  concerned. 
That  was  before  the  bill  had  been  delivered 
and  made  public. 

Now  that  the  proposed  bill  has  reached 
the  Congress  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
President,  in  an  effort  to  secure  rights  for 
some,  would  destroy  rights  for  othere.  The 
bill  would.  In  several  ways,  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  have  made  the 
United  States  a  land  of  liberty.  Based  on 
information  in  a  news  wire  service  account, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  reached: 

It  would  provide  for  application  of  the 
Federal  intervention  process  in  any  State 
or  county  where  literacy  or  other  tests  were 
used  as  of  November  1,  1964,  and  where  the 
number  of  registered  voters  or  the  number 
of  votes  cast  in  the  November  4  election  was 
below  50  percent.  Thus,  the  bill  would 
make  no  allowance  for  voter  apathy.  Its 
provisions  could  be  put  into  effect  merely 
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because   registered    voters   preferred    to    go 
fishing. 

The  bill  says  that  If  a  State  or  county 
wished  to  avoid  coming  under  the  terms  of 
proposed  law.  It  would  have  to  prove  it  to  a 
three-Judge  Federal  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  there  had  been  no  voter  discrimina- 
tion in  the  past  10  years.  This  provision 
would  adopt  the  principle  that  the  ofiBcials  in- 
volved would  be  considered  gxiilty  until  they 
could  prove  themselves  Innocent,  a  complete 
reversal  of  our  system  of  law.  It  would 
make  present  officials  liable  for  what  their 
predecessors  did  for  a  decade  in  the  past.  It 
would  move  an  alleged  offense  from  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  It  was  said  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Washington,  D.C. 

A  court  decision  that  a  county  or  other 
voting  district  had  practiced  discrimination 
would  bar  that  district  from  seeking  to  es- 
cape the  effects  of  the  law  for  10  years.  This 
10-year  probationary  sentence  meted  out 
through  Federal  Intervention  Is  a  clear  in- 
dication that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  not 
corrective,  but  punitive. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  could  appoint  Federal  vote  regis- 
trars (they  are  called  examiners  in  the  bill) 
for  any  election  district  if  he  received  com- 
plaints from  20  persons  In  that  district  that 
they  had  been  denied  voting  rights.  It  would 
require  not  proof,  as  fair  Judicial  procediire 
would  seem  to  require — only  complaints.  The 
Attorney  General  also  could  Impose  Federal 
control,  the  news  dispatch  says,  either  on 
complaint  "or  If  he  thought  such  action  were 
otherwise  necessary."  We  have  Indeed  lost  a 
great  part  of  our  heritage  of  law  If  what  one 
man  "thinks"  Is  to  be  legal  Justification  for 
usurping  State  or  local  fimctions. 

Any  person  who  registered  with  a  federally 
appointed  registrar  up  to  45  days  before  elec- 
tion day  could  vote,  regardless  of  State  laws 
Imposing  an  earlier  registration  deadline. 
Here  Is  something  which  Is  totally  Irrelevant 
to  voters'  registration  rights.  It  Is  simply 
a  matter  of  highhanded  rewriting  of  State 
laws  in  Washington. 

Any  registered  voter  refused  the  right  to 
cast  his  ballot  could  complain  to  a  Federal 
official,  and  the  local  U.S.  district  court 
could  withhold  any  certification  of  the  elec- 
tion until  this  person  voted.  This  procedure 
makes  possible  a  system  of  harassment  by 
which  one  ^rson  in  each  State  could  hold 
up  the  entire  certification  of  elections  in  his 
State.  Should  protests  come  in  mass  num- 
bers— a  sort  of  huge  election  sltdown — then 
results  could  be  delayed  for  months  while 
Federal  officials  checked  out  thousands  of 
complaints  to  see  if  the  complaints  were 
actually  from  persons  qualified,  and  If  they 
actually  had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

States  would  be  prohibited  from  passing 
new  voter-quallflcatlon  laws  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  the  new  Federal  intervention  stat- 
ute, except  that  such  a  law  might  be  per- 
mitted If  a  three-Judge  Federal  court  In 
Washington,  D.C,  approved  It  as  not  Inter- 
fering with  voter  rights.  ^In  other  words,  no 
State  legislature  would  have  the  definite 
power  to  correct  by  statute  any  prpaeni  in- 
equity. Such  an  attempt  would  oe  Invalid 
until  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  an 
out-of-state  court.  The  necessity  for  carry- 
ing all  actions  under  this  bill  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  makes  It  appear  that  the  admin- 
istration no  longer  trusts  even  Its  own  Fed- 
eral Judges  outside  of  the  Capital  City. 

Penalties  for  Interfering  with  the  right  to 
vote  would  be  up  to  5  years  in  prison,  a 
$50,000  fine,  or  both. 

This  is  a  bill  which  would  curtail  more 
liberties  than  it  would  assure.  No  matter 
how  mucli  It  represents  the  thinking  of  radi- 
cal advisers.  President  Johnson  must  bear 
the  blame  for  a  wholly  vicious  approach  to  a 
problem  '  demanding  understanding  and 
reason. 


Certainly  there  are  enough  levelheaded 
men  In  oui  Congress  to  point  out,  during 
debate,  the  flaws  In  this  Ill-considered 
proposal. 

If  they  fail  to  prevail,  there  are  potential 
tragic  consequences  for  all  Americans  In  the 
measure  which  Is  being  sold  to  the  Nation 
in  the  glittering  guise  of  equal  rights. 

What  no  man  must  forget,  no  matter  the 
color  of  his  skin,  is  that  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, once  it  gains  the  power  to  impose  Its 
will,  can  exercise  that  power  to  the  detriment 
of  any  group  or  ca\ise  on  which  it  may  care 
to  turn  its  wrath. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald, 
Mar.  20.  1965] 

Innocent  Till  Proved  Gun^TY? 

There  Is  something  Ironic  In  the  comments 
of  three  Augusta  Negro  leaders  on  President 
Johnson's  proposed  voter  registration  bill,  and 
the  irony  shows  Just  how  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable the  bin  would  be. 

The  leaders — the  Reverend  C  S.  Hamilton, 
Henry  Brooks,  and  Attorney  John  Ruffln — 
did  not  criticize  the  proposed  bill.  However, 
their  comments  to  newsmen  Wednesday 
clearly  Indicated  that  "evils"  the  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  eradicate  are  In  many  Instances 
more  Imaginary  than  real. 

The  bin,  U  passed,  would  pave  the  way  for 
Federal  Intervention  In  the  registration  of 
voters  where  (1)  literacy  or  other  tests  were 
used  as  of  November  1,  1964,  as  voter  qualifi- 
cations, and  where  (2)  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  or  the  number  of  those  voting 
m  the  November  4  election  was  below  50 
percent. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination  against  Negroes 
seeking  the  franchise.  And,  obviously.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  presumes  that  voter  registra- 
tion and/or  voter  turnout  statistics  can  be 
used  to  plnp>olnt  such  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  In  many  cases 
highly  unfair  "tests"  are  employed  by  voter 
registrars  to  prohibit  Negroes  from  voting. 
But  this  Is  not  the  case  In  Richmond  Coiinty, 
yet  It,  too,  apparently  would  fall  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Each  of  the  three  Negro  leaders  said  they 
know  of  no  discriminatory  practices  here  to 
keep  Negroes  from  the  polls.  They  attributed 
the  absence  of  many  qualified  Negroes  on 
election  days  to  sheer  apathy. 

Hamilton, .  vice  chairman  of  the  Georgia 
chapter  of  the  NAACP,  said  he  has  not  had 
more  than  three  complaints  in  his  8>4  years 
In  Augiosta.  Even  then,  he  explained,  "These 
people  had  trouble  ijrlth  the  literacy  require- 
ments^' necessary  for  registration  In  Rich- 
mond County.  Ruffln  and  Brooks  said  they 
have  had  no  complaints  at  all,  and  Hamilton 
added  that  even  when  a  voter  registration 
drive  succeeds  in  qualifying  new  voters,  ardu- 
ous effort  is  needed  to  get  them  to  the  polls 
on  election  days. 

How,  then*  we  ask,  can  President  Johnson 
or  Congress  possibly  Justify  the  application 
of  the  proposed  bill  to  places  like  Richmond 
County?  Obviously,  the  statistics  of  voter 
activity  here  point  to  no  Inlqultovis  evil. 
They  point.  Instead,  to  voter  apathy  among 
both  whites  and  Negroes. 

As  we  see  It,  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
flects the  hypocrisy  we  have  learned  to  ex- 
pect from  Washington  relative  to  civil  rights. 
For  while  It  so  righteously  flails  prejudice 
In  the  South,  It  reveals  Its  own  prejudice 
toward  the  South. 

Siu-ely,  means  other  than  sweeping  legis- 
lation which  Indicts  commimltles  so  rashly 
and  unfairly  can  be  found  to  remedy  real 
discrimination.  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed bin  is  nothing  short  of  Federal  tyranny 
dlsgxilsed  as  weeping  altruism. 


(Prom  the  Savannah   (Ga.)    Evenln?  Ptm. 
Mar.  16.  1965]  ^' 

Johnson,  the  Omnipotent 
Just  10  weeks  after  he  delivered  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  Congress  In  a  similar 
nighttime  personal  appearance.  President 
Johnson  appeared  before  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  present  a  rather 
strange  message.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
hybrid  mixture  by  crossing  Pandora's  box 
with  an  iceberg,  this  is  what  the  man  from 
Texas  sought  to  achieve  last  night.  In  short 
there  is  more  to  it  than  meets  the  eye. 

How  the  President  can  equate  the  events 
at  Selma,  Ala.,  with  those  at  Lexington  and 
Concord — or  even  Appomattox — is  a  question 
which  should  weigh  heavily  on  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  American.  Perhaps  Mr.  John- 
son provides  the  ready  answer  when  he  says 
that  those  who  advise  us  to  hold  on  the  past 
are  denying  the  future.  It  would  appear  that 
the  President  likes  to  take  poetic  license  with 
our  glorious  history  and  heritage  when  It 
suits  his  mood  and  purpose  and  then  discard 
that  very  same  heritage  on  the  scrap  heap  in 
order  to  score  a  point  of  political  advantage. 

While  he  put  a  little  frosting  on  the  cake 
to  diffuse  and  confuse  the  unsuspecting,  the 
President  left  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  his 
remarks  were  a  silver  platter  response  to 
those  who  had  demonstrated  at  Selma  and  In 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  This  time,  more 
dramatically  than  the  aftermath  of  Birming- 
ham, a  President  of  the  United  States  capit- 
ulated to  "mobrocracy"  and  lawlessness. 

Lest  anyone  draw  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
we  here  and  now  reaffirm  oiu*  faith  in  the 
vitality  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  We  de- 
plore, with  equal  vigor,  any  and  all  attempts 
to  distort  this  document  from  Its  original 
shape  and  purpose  for  Individual  or  group 
gains  to  the  advantage  of  any  other. 

The  Constitution  of  this  Nation  is  a  whole 
document  and  any  effort  to  lift  fragments 
of  the  whole  to  press  a  single  advantage 
Ignores  the  restraints  and  guarantees  em- 
bodied in  the  whole  fabric.  Fractionallza- 
tion  can  only  lead  to  \iltlmate  destruction, 

The  wording  of  the  15th  amendment 
should  be  clear  to  one  and  all.  There  is, 
however,  a  tendency  to  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  the  sole  reference  to  voting 
rights  contained  In  the  Constitution.  The 
17th  amendment,  for  example,  states  that 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  U.S.  Senators 
"the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
quallflcatlon  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
latures." 

Section  IV.  article  I  while  giving  the  legis- 
latures the  primary  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  retains  to  the  Congress  the 
power  to  alter  such  regulations  with  an 
exception.  The  exception  leaves  to  the 
States  without  question  the  right  to  desig- 
nate the  places  Senators  are  chosen. 

Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  that  the  several  State* 
should  retain  control  In  large  measure  over 
the  method  In  which  elections  are  conducted. 
The  Nation  can  111  afford  to  have  these  prin- 
ciples gutted  by  Presidential  whims,  acts  of 
a  kowtowing  Congress  or  a  misguided 
Supreme  Coiul;  ruling.  Principles  once  de- 
structed  are  not  quite  the  same  even  If  the 
pieces  are  glued  together  carefully. 

In  almost  the  same  breath  In  which  the 
President  spok?  of  upholding  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  dignified  and  glorified  those  who 
demonstrated  by  terming  them  the  real 
heroes.  Not  a  single  mention  was  made  d 
those  law  enforcement  officials  who  were 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  did. 

How  can  we  ever  have  respect  for  law  and 
order  In  this  Nation  again  when  the  Chief 
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,  MctTAte  of  the  country  gives  sanction  to 
Se  who  flout  not  only  State  and  lo<^ 
'?rbut  orders  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
£ro  they  have  turned  In  their  quest  for 
«u>iai  recognition? 

T  would  seem  that  the  President,  in 
Antlne  this  stance  showed  his  Ignorance 
Affile  IV  of  the  constitution  which 
.atPR-  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
mevery  State  In  this  Union  a  republican 
Mrm  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
fthem  against  Invasion,  and  on  application 
.the  le^lature,  or  of  the  executive  (when 
tiie  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
rtnmestlc  violence." 

Where  is  there  a  man  who  can  truthfully 
rtenv  that  some  of  our  States  have  been  sub- 
iected  to  an  Invasion  by  persons  who  have 
M  lawful  grievances  In  the  States  they 
invade?  Where  Is  there  a  man  who  can 
Lv  that  there  has  been  domestic  violence? 
It  would  seem  that  the  President  has  fallen 
victim  to  a  case  of  selective  color  vision  and 
semantical  constitutional  blindness. 

The  club  that  the  President  brandished 
last  nlKht  would,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
abolish  every  form  of  formal  requirement 
that  one  needs  to  meet  In  order  to  register  to 
vote  Registration  blanks  would  simply  list 
the  person's  name,  address,  age  and  length 
of  residence.  No  provision  Is  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  pronouncement,  for  the  exclusion 
oJ  convicted  felons,  lunatics  or  UUterates. 
The  real  catch  to  putting  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  driver's  seat  Is  the  propo- 
sal which  would  allow  Federal  registrars  to 
work  In  any  State  or  election  district  where 
50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  were  not 
registered  or  50  percent  did  not  vote  In  the 
Mneral  elections.  We  can  only  assume  that 
the  Federal  registrars  will  be  picked  by  the 
Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  through  the  odious 
process  known  as  selective  certlflcatlon. 

The  President's  proposal  calls  for  Federal 
intrusion  into  every  election  held  In  this 
country  and  this  conceivably  Includes  party 
primaries,  too.  He  is  not  content  with  Con- 
gress acting  m  a  procedural  fashion  as  it 
did  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Mr. 
Johnson  demands  Immediate  action. 

AfteV  unveiling  his  latest  plan  for  sub- 
mission to  a  militant  minority,  the  President 
went  on  to  detail  the  ingredients  of  his 
"dream."  Without  appearing  to  be  sacri- 
legious, one  can  only  conclude  that  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  go  down  in  the  history  books 
as  the  omnipotent  one.  His  visions  and  pro- 
nounced plans  to  Implement  them  tend  to 
put  him  on  a  pedestal  higher  than  that  re- 
served for  God  or  His  Son.  This  type  of 
omnipotence  Is  out  of  character  with  the 
American  dream  and  Is  a  dangerous  philoso- 
phy to  follow.  It  can  only  lead  down  the 
path  toward  total  disaster. 

[From  Human  Events.  Mar.  27,  1965] 
L.BJ.'s  Voting  Rights  Speech 


Does  any  Northern  nonsegregatlonist  poli- 
tician have  the  courage  to  challenge  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  his  civil  rights  speech? 
WUl  somebody,  anybody,  peg  his  talk  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  as  the  puerile, 
dangerous,  demagogic  stuff  and  nonsense 
that  It  was? 

Surely  the  death  of  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb  was  a  terrible  and  tragic  event  and 
undoubtedly  some  Alabama  troopers  were 
guilty  of  excessive  force  during  bloody  Sun- 
tlay.  as  the  clvU  rights  demonstrators  refer 
to  the  first  breakup  of  their  proposed  march 
to  Montgomery.  These  actions  were  repre- 
liensible  and  their  perpetrators  should  be 
punished. 

But  thjs  President's  address,  we  believe,  was 
not  an  authentic  plea  for  Negro  equality 
before  the  law.  Nor  was  It  a  worthy  plea 
for  equal  voting  rights,  though  If  anyone 
■hlght  be  an  expert  on  the  abridgement  of 
voters'  rights  it  should  be  the  incumbent 


President,  once  referred  to  as  Landslide  Lyn- 
don for  his  mysterious  87-vote  victory  to  the 
Senate  in  1948. 

No:  Lyndon's  message  was  something  else 
again.  It  had  the  unerring  ring  of  the  char- 
latan, not  the  statesman;  the  sales  pitch  of 
Elmer  Gantry,  not  St.  Paul. 

For  if  the  truth  be  told,  the  President's 
talk  was  simply  an  outrageous  use  of  prime 
time  to  propagandize  the  American  people 
over  three  television  networks  for  60  minutes 
about  his  domestic  political  program.  Fur- 
thermore, It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  L.B.J.  to  Indulge  In  self-adulation  with 
a  major  altering  of  the  facts  In  his  own  life. 
The  "voting  rights"  topic  was  only  the 
launching  pad  for  serious  discussion  about 
the  Great  Society  and  the  even  greater 
Lyndon. 

A  President  sincerely  Interested  in  secur- 
ing voting  rights  legislation  for  the  Negro, 
with  aid  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would 
have  rigorously  avoided  Jeopardizing  that 
plan  with  a  crass  plunge  into  the  political 
arena  and  a  thinly  veiled  demand  for  con- 
gressional enactment  of  highly  dubious  anti- 
poverty  legislation  and  other  Federal  welfare 
measures.    But  not  L.B.J. 

The  Negro,  according  to  Johnson,  must 
not  only  have  ballot  rights.  He  must  also 
possess  a  "trained  mind"  (L.B.J.'s  education 
boondoggle),  a  "healthy  body"  (L.B.J.'s 
medicare  packag*) .  a  "decent  home"  (L.B.J.'s 
housing  program),   et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et 

C6t)6r£t* 

And  what  else  did  the  President's  stirring 
message  teach  us?  For  one  thing,  we  were 
overcome  to  learn  that  President  Johnson, 
who  never  sponsored  a  civil  rights  blU  until 
1959  and  who  put  a  restrictive  covenant  In 
his  own  property,  has  been  the  champion  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  ever  since  the  late 
1920's  when  he  saw  Mexican-Americans  with 
"the  pain  of  prejudice"  in  their  eyes. 

As  his  harangue  droned  to  a  close,  the 
President's  touches  of  megalomania  began  to 
grow  lyrical:  "I  want  to  be  the  President 
who  educated  young  people  •  »  •  I  want  to 
be  the  President  who  helped  feed  the  hun- 
gry •  *  •  I  want  to  be  the  President  who 
helped  to  end  war  among  the  brothers  of 
this  earth.  •  •  •" 

Where,  oh  where,  Is  the  Republican  to 
retort  to  such  blather?  Perhaps  the  net- 
works wUl  give  equal  time. 

The  entire  Nation,  not  only  Selma,  has 
been  engulfed  with  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tors In  the  past  several  weeks.  Men  have 
been  killed  In  Alabama  and  hurt  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Plainly,  President  Johnson 
could  have  done  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
try by  bluntly  warning  the  demonstrators, 
who  have  helped  to  incite  this  violence,  that 
such  demonstrations  wUl  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated, now  that  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  taken  over. 

But  the  President,  for  reason  known  only 
to  him.  felt  it  best  to  sanction  the  demon- 
strations and  glorify  the  demonstrators. 

The  Negro's  "demonstrations  have  been 
designed  to  caU  attention  to  Injustice,  to 
provoke  change  and  stir  reform."  (Indeed, 
it  took  8  weeks  of  Selma  demonstrations 
before  Johnson  moved.)  "And  wh6  among 
us  can  say  we  would  have  made  the  same 
progress  were  it  not  for  his  persistent 
bravery  •  *  *?"  In  other  words,  continue 
the  Ue-lns,  on  with  the  sleep-Ins,  hurrah  for 
the  sit-ins,  forward  with  the  marches — un- 
less, of  course,  they're  at  the  White  House. 
The  President's  demagogy,  we  feel,  attained 
special  heights.  And  it  was  reflected  in 
Johnson's  peremptory  demand  that  Congress 
enact  his  bni  posthaste:  "The  time  for  wait- 
ing Is  gone,"  he  said. 

It  was  also  refiected  In  Lyndon's  egregious 
assertion  that  there  Is  "no  constitutional 
Issue"  regarding  his  new  bill  to  amend  the 
1964  CivU  Rights  Act. 


But   there   Is   a   constitutional  issue,   Mr. 
President.     There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constltu-   ^ 
tlon  that  gives  broad  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions within  the  State. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  confers  on  the 
States  the  right  to  establish  qualifications  tar 
their  own  voters  In  State  and  local  elections. 
The  15th  amendment  says  only,  "The  right  of 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

But  under  the  Johnson  proposals,  the  po- 
litically appointed  Attorney  General,  without 
a  court  order  or  proof  of  discrimination,  can 
see  to  It  that  Federal  registrars  (euphemisti- 
cally called  examiners)  will  Insure  registra- 
tion of  voters  In  State,  Federal,  and  local 
elections.  Moreover,  these  registrars  can 
totally  Ignore  State  qualifications  such  as 
literacy  tests  and  the  like. 

The  "goal"  of  L.B.J.'s  legislation,  reports 
the  Washington  Post,  "Is  to  strike  down  all 
discriminatory  literacy  tests,  so-called  un- 
derstandlng  and  character  tests,  and  even  so- 
called  moral  tests,  unless  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  applicant  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony." 

Certainly,  there  is  legitimate  doubt  as  to 
whether  It  Is  constitutional  for  Congress  to 
eliminate  these  State  tests.  Senator  Sam 
Ervin,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  consid- 
ered one  of  the  top  legal  experts  In  the  coun- 
try, argues  that  for  years  Congress  has 
believed  sUch  legislation  as  the  President 
proposes  could  only  become  legal  if  It  were 
submitted  In  the  form  of  constitutional 
amendments. 

Notes  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  Lyndon's 
vote  package:  "These  were  originally  the  doc- 
trines of  the  post  Civil  War  radical  Republi- 
cans with  thfe  force  bills  of  the  1870'8.  which 
were  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  day." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  while  gen- 
erally favorable  to  L.B.J.'s  proposals,  also 
commented:  "For  our  part,  we  prefer  to  re- 
serve Judgment  until  what  the  President  calls 
a  'simple  uniform  standard'  becomes  avail- 
able for  scrutiny. 

"One  reason  for  this  Is  the  presentation  of 
fiction  as  fact  In  some  parts  of  his  address. 
For  Instance,  referring  to  the  undeniable  ef- 
forts In  some  areas  of  the  South  to  keep 
Negroes  from  voting,  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "The 
fact  Is  that  the  only  way  to  pass  these  bar- 
riers Is  to  show  a  white  skin."  The  fact  is 
that  is  not  a  fact^at  least  as  far  as  Alabama 
is  concerned.  Assuming  that  Governor  Wal- 
lace told  the  truth  on  Sunday,  and  we  have 
seen  no  denial  of  what  he  said,  there  are  some 
115,000  Negroes  registered  and  eligible  to  vote 
In  his  State.  This  represents  more  than  20 
percent  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  Alabama  in 
the  1960  presidential  election.  So  we  want 
to  see  what  kind  of  voting  standard.  •  •  • 
The  true  test  Is  whether  an  Individual,  white 
or  black,  is  qualified.  •  •  •  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  too  much  to  ask  that  all  voters  should 
pass  a  reasonable,  modest  literacy  test." 

Another  major  argument  against  the  Pres- 
ident's bUl  is  that  under  the  1957,  1960,  and 
1964  Civil  Rights  Acts  the  machinery  to 
achieve  fair  voting  Is  already  available.  In 
Selma.  as  a  result  of  a  Federal  court  order 
m  February,  nearly  3,000  Negroes  have  made 
applications  to  register.  In  the  absence  of 
proper  cause,  if  these  applicants  arent  reg- 
istered by  July  a  Federal  Judge  can  Insure 
that  they  will  be  registered  through  court- 
appointed  officials. 

The  political  bias  of  these  election  propo- 
sals is  strikingly  apparent.  Under  L.BJ.'s 
formula.  Federal  registrars  wlU  be  able  to  go 
rnto  those  States  which  have  Uteracy  or 
similar  qualifying  tests  and  in  which  the 
director  of  the  census  determines  that  fewer 
than  50  percent  of  the  people  were  registered 
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to  vote  in  the  November  1964  election,  or 
fewer  than  50  percent  actually  voted. 

As  of  now.  seven  States  are  Immediately 
brought  under  the  scope  of  the  L.B.J,  propo- 
sals. Five  of  these  States  just  happened  ta 
vote  for  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  In  1964. 
If  the  politically  appointed  registrars  are 
able  to  do  away  with  major  voting  qualiflca- 
tions.  Including  literacy  tests.  It  Is  not  hard 
to  Imagine  that  thousands  of  "functionally 
Illiterate  Negroes."  to  borrow  a  term  from 
Bobby  Kennedy,  could  be  put  on  the  rolls  by 
these  registrars.  Since  Negroes  tend  to  vote 
heavily  Democratic,  the  political  motivation 
of  L.B.J,  and  his  cohorts  of  these  proposals 
are  not  hard  to  understand. 

Negroes  certainly  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  citizens — and  this 
should  be  strictly  enforced — but  voting  il- 
literates, black  or  white,  will  not  help  the 
democratic  process.  It  would  be  wise  for 
Congress  to  take  a  longer  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  than  he  has  suggested. 


[Prom  the  Chattanooga   (Tenn.)   News-Free 

Press,  Mar.  15.  1965] 

Sixteen  Laws  Already  Available 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  scheduled 
to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  tonight 
to  propose  enactment  of  a  new  voting  rights 
bill.  This  may  give  some  people  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  not  now  sufficient  legal 
protection  for  the  right  to  vote.  But  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  most  erroneous. 

Already  on  the  lawbooks  as  Mr.  Johnson 
prepares  to  speak  are  16  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote. 

It  is  not  an  absence  of  legal  means  to  se- 
cure the  right  to  vote  that  has  brought  a 
crisis  to  Alabama  and  to  our  Nation.  The 
crisis  has  been  a  result  of  determination  by 
Martin  Luther  King  and  other  agitators  not 
to  use  the  law  but  to  use  demonstrations  by 
mobs  In  the  streets  Instead. 

Using  the  16  laws  now  in  force  would  not 
attract  so  much  attention.  Using  the  laws 
through  calm  court  procedure  would  not 
attract  big  contributions  to  the  treasuries  of 
the  agitators.  Street  marches  by  mobs  almost 
always  bring  conflict  and  conflict  Is  what  the 
agitators  feed  on  to  gain  personal  fame,  power 
and  money. 

Mr.  Johnson  realizes  how  these  things  are. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  supreme  politician.  And  so 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  availability  of 
16  laws  that  might  be  used — some  of  them 
for  civil  action  to  assure  the  right  to  vote  and 
some  of  them  for  criminal  action  to  punish 
any  who  unjustly  deny  the  right  to  vote — 
Mr.  Johnson  calls  for  enactment  of  another 
law  for  which  he  can  take  credit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  agitators  who  have  disrupted  society 
instead  of  using  the  available  laws  for  any 
legitimate  aspirations. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  every  case  local 
authorities  have  acted  justly,  wisely,  or  well 
when  it  comes  *o  the  administration  of  vot- 
ing regulations.  We  believe  every  citizen  of 
each  State  should  have  an  equal  right  with 
all  other  voters  in  his  State  to  register  and 
vote.  Regulations  for  voting  vary  from  State 
to  State,  as  the  Constitution  provides  for. 
But  whatever  regulations  are  in  force  in  any 
State  should  be  applicable  on  a  fair  basis  to 
all  in  that  State.  Since  this  may  pot  have 
been  the  case  in  every  situation,  there  may 
properly  be  resort  to  the  many  laws  available 
for  redjess.  But  there  is  no  propriety  in 
mob  action  that  not  only  Ignores  legal  rem- 
edy but  stirs  Illegal  violence. 

The  Constitution  provides  In  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4:  "The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  chos- 
Ing  Senators."  Under  this  provisions,  there- 
fore. Congress  may  act  only  on  times  and 
manner  of  holding  elections — not  on  regis- 
tration qualifications  of  voters. 


In  article  I,  section  2,  the  Constitution  says 
how  qualifications  of  voters,  or  "electors,"  as 
they  are  called  here,  may  be  established:  "the 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature." 
In  other  words,  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  voter  to  vote  for  a  member  of  his  State 
house  of  representatives  shall  be  the  same 
qualifications  required  for  participation  In 
Federal  elections. 

The  15th  amendment  states:  "The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

With  this  background,  the  laws  protecting 
the  right  to  vote  have  been  enacted. 

If  the  existing  laws  had  been  used,  there 
would  be  no  crisis  today.  And  there  is  no 
real  need  for  a  new  law  such  as  Mr.  Johnson 
will  call  for  tonight. 


If  Shoe  Were  on  Other  Foot 

There  are  some  people  who  have  a  preju- 
dice against  Alabama's  Gov.  George  Wallace 
and  so  they  don't  want  to  hear  or  heed  any- 
thing he  has  to  say.  If  they  did,  they  might 
be  embarrassed  by  the  soimdness  of  what 
he  points  out  on  some  occasions. 

Yesterday,  a  television  program  had  been 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  Governor 
Wallace,  a  procedure  which  is  supposed  to 
be  highly  pleasing  to  those  throughout  the 
country  who  prefer  this  sort  of  thing  to  bull 
fighting  and  bear  baiting.  But  it  didn't 
turn  out  that  way.  Governor  Wallace  made 
some  points  that  thoughtful  people  need  to 
consider.  The  Governor  showed,  for  ex- 
ample, how  a  nun  had  been  quoted  in  a  news 
story  as  saying  a  hospital  had  denied  an 
Injured  Negro  treatment,  but  that  the  nun 
denied  making  any  such  statement,  that  the 
Negro  did  receive  treatment,  and  that  if 
there  were  any  instance  In  which  a  Negro 
or  anybody  else  were  denied  treatment. 
Governor  Wallace  would  see  to  it  personally 
that  something  was  done  about  It. 

This,  the  Alabama  Governor  said,  was 
merely  one  minor  example  of  the  Inflamma- 
tory way  the  situation  In  the  South  has 
been  misrepresented.  He  himself  would  be 
inflamed  If  told  a  hospital  had  denied  a 
Negro  treatment,  the  Governor  said — but  It 
simply  wasn't  true,  as  the  quoted  nun  her- 
self attested.  The  Governor  never  did  get 
a  good  answer  as  to  how  the  lie  had  been 
reported  in  the  first  place.  He  did  show 
how   agitation   by  misrepresentation   works. 

But  perhaps  the  most  pointed  observa- 
tion by  the  Governor  was  contained  In  his 
comparison  of  the  Selma  situation  with  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  agitation  had 
been  transplanted  to  New  York.  And  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  application  of 
the  situation  to  New  York,  for  that  city  and 
many  other  Northern  cities  have  had  racial 
riots  far  worse  than  anything  that  has  oc- 
curred In  the  South. 

The  people  of  Selma  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  outside-agitated  mobs  of  demonstra- 
tors in  their  streets  for  a  solid  8  weeks.  Can 
you  Imagine  that?  What,  Governor  Wallace 
asked,  would  New  York  do  If  several  hundred 
demonstrators  should  mill  around  Times 
Square  In  New  York  City  for  8  solid  weeks? 

We  all  know  the  answer.  New  York 
wouldn't  tolerate  such  a  situation.  Selma 
has.  Yet,  said  Governor  Wallace,  the  people 
of  Selma  have  as  much  right  to  have  their 
streets  clear  as  do  the  people  of  New  York. 
/When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  found 
the  halls  of  the  White  House  cluttered  with 
a  dozen  sit-in  demonstrators  a  few  days  ago, 
he  didn't  put  up  with  It  for  very  many 
hours. 

When  Washington  police  found  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  cluttered  with  demonstrators 


lying  down  on  the  pavement,  they  didn't  put 
up  with  It  for  very  many  minutes. 

Yet  Selma  has  had  It  for  8  weeks— and  it 
continues. 

We  happen  to  believe  that  In  many  places 
in  tha  South  the  reaction  of  officials  and  in- 
nocent citizens  to  the  mob  demonstrations 
has  not  been  very  wise.  Yet  those  who  are 
not  the  direct  targets  and  victims  of  such 
mob  actions  find  It  hard  to  Imagine  the 
pressures  that  are  built  up — one  purpose  be- 
ing to  provoke  legally  constituted  authorities 
Into  making  mistakes,  or  Into  allowing  sit- 
uations which  bring  about  violence  and  in- 
jury and  even  death.  These  are  the  "tools" 
of  the  agitators. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  Alabama.  But  no- 
body can  conceive  toleration  of  an  8-week- 
long  demonstration  In  any  Northern  city. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record 

Mar.  22,  1965] 

An  Offense  to  South  Carolina 

President  Johnson's  voting  rights  bill  is 
commendable  in  its  intent  and  salutary  in  its 
declaration  that  "no  voting  qualification  or 
procedure  shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color." 

But  its  enforcement  provisions  violate 
truth,  honor,  the  Constitution,  and  are  fun- 
damentally discriminatory  against  whole 
segments  of  the  American  citizenry. 

Six  Southern  States  are  singled  out  for  dis- 
criminatory treatment,  based  on  an  arith- 
metical proviso  of  percentage  of  eligible 
adults  registered  to  vote.  A  50-percent  vot- 
ing or  registration  level  triggers  the  discrimi- 
nation against  these  States  or  areas. 

South  Carolina  is  included. 

The  Government's  contention  is  that  the 
less  than  50  percent  registration  or  voting 
record  in  our  State  Is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
discrimination.  Such  an  allegation  Is  ut- 
terly without  foundation,  palpably  fraudu- 
lent, and  is  an  offense  to  the  whole  people 
of  our  State. 

For  years  this  newspaper  has  Insisted  upon 
the  prompt  registration  of  all  voters  whose 
eligibility  should  be  determined  by  fair  tests, 
uniformly  applied  without  regard  for  race, 
color,  or  sex.  We  have  insisted,  as  has  our 
State  government,  upon  no  discrimination 
against  Negro  registrants. 

The  mathematical  computations  of  low 
registrations  In  select  South  Carolina  coun- 
ties led  two  Attorneys  General,  William 
Rogers  under  Elsenhower  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy under  his  brother,  to  dispatch  investi- 
gators to  our  State.  In  both  instances,  no 
discrimination  was  found. 

On  the  few  occasions  In  which  minor  in- 
fractions were  discovered,  swift  remedy  was 
effected  by  State  and  local  insistence  upon 
equity  for  all. 

In  short,  there  Is  at  present  no  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Negro  In  South  Carolina. 
And  the  whole  State  Is  resolved  that  each 
citizen  is  entitled  to  register  without  dis- 
crimination. 

(Two  major  factors  account  for  the  State's 
low  percentage:  (1)  The  high  degree  of 
Illiteracy  among  both  Negroes  and  whites, 
with  the  greater  rate  found  among  the  for- 
mer: and  (2)  an  apathy  deplored  by  Negro 
registration  leaders  themselves.) 

Yet.  South  Carolina — under  the  President's 
proposed  bill — would  be  forced  to  give  up 
Its  simple  literacy  test  because  of  the  sta- 
tistical hypocrisy  of  the  bill.  Other  States 
would  be  allowed  to  retain  their  literacy 
tests. 

Literacy  tests,  fairly  administered,  have 
been  sustained  by  a  succession  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  stretching  from  the  1870's 
to  1959.  In  1898,  the  Court  held  that  literacy 
tests  which  are  drafted  so  as  to  apply  B.l&^ 
to  all  applicants  for  the  voting  franchise 
would  be  deemed  to  be  fair  on  their  face, 
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A  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  discriminatory 
fnrcernent  could  not  be  viewed  as  denying 

tfe  Mual  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 

bVthe  I4th  amendment. 

Cnlal  of  suffrage  by  literacy  tests  (such 
the  Boswell  amendment  to  the  Alabama 

Tonstltutlon)  was  quite  rightly  stricken  down 

"y.fth^Slnn  case  and  in  the  1959  Lasslter 
cT  the  supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the  rights 
TtCe  States  to  impose  fairly  administered 
ieracy  tests,  since  "the  ability  to  read  and 
«rite  likewise  has  some  relation  to  standards 
designed  to  promote  intelligent  use  of  the 

''^The  fundamental  question  Congress  must 
face  with  regard  to  South  Carolina  Is:  Has 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  sought  to  dlsen- 
ranchise  the  Negro  overtly  through  statu- 
wrv  enactment  or  covertly  through  inequi- 
table administration  of  its  electoral  laws? 
The  answer  in  both  instances  is  negative 
and  has  been  sustained  by  two  investigations 
of  two   Attorneys    General    of    the   United 

St3lt€S 

we  cannot  speak  for.  and  do  not  attempt 
to  speak  for,  other  States  singled  out  for  dis- 
criroinatory  treatment  under  the  President's 

But  we  resent  the  absolutely  false  allega- 
tions of  the  bill  and  urge  the  Congress  to 
consider  with  exacting  care  the  remedy  that 
has  been  proposed.  We  strongly  suggest  al- 
teration of  the  proposed  legislation,  which 
is  unconstitutional  and  discriminatory  on 
its  face.  '  

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Mar.  24,  1965) 
Question  Lingers   on  Voting  Bill 
( By  Richard  Wilson ) 
The  question   that  the   advocates   of  the 
new  voting  rights  bill  have  as  yet  failed  to 
answer  adequately  is  this:    Why  should  lit- 
eracy tests  as  a  qualification  for  voting  be 
perfectly  all  right  in  45  of  the  50  States  but 
invalid  in  the  other  5? 

If  a  voter  in  Alabama  who  cannot  read  or 
write  is  qualified  to  vote  in  a  Federal  or 
any  other  election  why  should  not  an  illiter- 
ate New  Yorker  have  the  same  right?  The 
right  to  vote  certainly  has  no  connection 
with  the  number  of  people  who  vote,  and  It 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  bar  an  Illiterate  from 
voting  in  a  State  where  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  qualified  voters  cast  their  ballots,  but 
to  permit  him  to  vote  in  a  State  where  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  voters  go  to  the 
polls. 

This,  nevertheless,  would  be  the  effect  in 
666  counties  in  10  States  of  the  passage  of 
the  voter  rights  bill  sent  to  Congress  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

The  only  justification  offered  for  this 
anomaly  is  that  it  Is  the  only  way  to  force 
election  officials  in  those  10  States  to  register 
Negroes  to  vote.  Otherwise,  they  will  en- 
force prohibitive  regulations  that  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting,  but  not  enforce  the 
same  regulations  on  whites  who  could  not 
meet  the  qualifications. 

This  Is  another  example  of  the  devious 
legislative  tactics  In  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  achieve  results  by  legal  circumlocu- 
tion. Another  outstanding  example  Is  the 
aid  to  education  bill  that  attempts  to  get 
around  the  church-state  Issue. 

Prom  the  President's  recent  statements 
it  can  be  concluded  that  what  he  really  de- 
sires is  the  removal  of  virtually  all  restric- 
tions on  voting  for  persons  18  years  old,  and 
over,  if  they  are  sane,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to 
reverse  Itself  In  finding  that  the  imposition 
of  reasonable  qualifications  is  valid. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  literacy  tests  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  are  honored  In  the 
breach  in  the  North.  Thirty  States  have  no 
such  requirements.  States  that  do  have 
literacy  requirements  often  do  not  enforce 


them,  or  the  enforcement  is  so  cursory  as  to 
be  meaningless. 

New  York  requires  proof  of  an  eighth  grade 
education  or  demonstration  of  the  ability  to 
read  as  a  requirement  for  voters.  This  ex- 
cludes a  great  many  people,  including  re- 
cently arrived  Puerto  Ricans,  from  voting 
and  Is  being  challenged  In  the  courts.  Pre- 
vious Federal  legislation  proposals  would 
have  required  a  sixth  grade  education  as 
proof  of  literacy. 

Residency  requirements  are  universal.  In 
short,  people  are  not  born  in  this  country 
with  an  Inherent  right  to  vote  at  any  time 
or  any  place.  This  is  a  right  for  which  they 
must  qualify  by  tests  that  vary  from  State 
to  State,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  a  1959 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  layman  would 
think  that  the  Constitution  is  quite  clear  on 
this  point  m  Its  1st  article  and  In  the  17th 
amendment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  1959  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Furthermore,  the  Johnson  voting  rights 
bill  recognizes  this  principle  by  providing 
that  a  voter  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls 
if  he  fails  to  vote  at  least  once  in  three  con- 
secutive years.  Thus  the  Federal  law  would 
impose  restrictions  Congress  regards  as  rea- 
sonable while  outlavirlng  other  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  States. 

Why  Is  not  the  Issue  confronted  squarely? 
Why  Is  Congress  not  asked  to  abolish  literacy 
requirements  in  all  States  altogether? 

The  answer  to  that  is  clear.  It  is  because 
literacy  requirements  have  validity  both  in 
reason  and  in  law.  It  makes  sense  that  a 
voter  should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides.  It  makes  sense 
that  States  should  have  the  power  to  set  rea- 
sonable minimum  standards  for  voters,  and 
the  proposed  law  recognizes  that  by  Itself  set- 
ting some  standards.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
argued,  also,  that  a  Federal  law  should  apply 
equally  to  the  citizens  of  all  States. 

The  strange,  awkward,  and  unequal  nature 
of  this  new  legislation  shows  how  v?rong  It 
Is  to  try  to  legislate  on  such  complicated 
matters  "in  an  atmosphere  of  violence-provok- 
ing public  demonstrations. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  rushed 
into  the  presentation  of  a  law  that  has  so 
many  obvious  fiaws  that  It  can  immediately 
be  challenged  in  the  courts.  Elaborate  and 
tricky  formulas  provide  no  answer  for  a  more 
basic  question:  Why  In  a  nation  with  com- 
pulsory, universal  public  education  are  so 
many  people.  Negro  and  white.  Illiterate? 
And  why  should  there  be  a  premium  on 
Illiteracy  in  some  States  and  not  in  others? 


The  Art  of  Omission 


(Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  reports  to  the  people) 
The  President's  address  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  on  the  evening  of  March  15, 
1965,  deserves  the  thoughtful  examination 
and  evaluation  of  every  American.  The 
course  he  set  for  the  Government  may  well 
determine  the  fate  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  the 
denial  of  voting  rights  to  Negro  citizens  In 
Selma,  Ala.,  had  demonstrated  the  need  for 
a  new  law. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
on  February  4,  1965,  a  Federal  court,  acting 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1960  and  1964, 
had  made  It  possible  for  all  Negroes  who 
could  read  and  write  In  Dallas  County,  in 
which  Selma  is  located,  to  register  and  vote 
In  the  next  election,  and  that  the  court 
order  provided  that  the  Federal  voting 
referee,  already  appointed  by  Jiif  court, 
would  register  all  who  wanted  to  register  and 
were  not  registered  by  July  1965. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  present 
law  could  not  secure  the  ballot  for  Negro 
citizens. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  itself,  the  right  to  vote  in  the 


next  election  had  already  been  insured  under 
existing  law  for  all  Negroes  who  could  read 
and  write.  He  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
there  are  already  16  Federal  laws,  6  criminal 
ai^  10  clvU,  on  the  books  to  protect  voting 
rlfHts,  Including  laws  to  protect  voting 
rights  of  minorities  enacted  In  1957,  In  1960. 
and  in  1964.  He  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  already  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  Federal  voting 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  the  only 
way  for  a  person  to  qualify  to  register  to 
vote  In  Alabama  was  to  present  a  "white" 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
there  are  already  115,000  Negroes  registered 
to  vote  In  Alabama,  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  In  the  1960  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  his 
proposed  law  would  strike  down  State  liter- 
acy requirements  for  voters. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  as  late  as  1959  the  Supreme  Court,  It- 
self, upheld  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
States  to  impose  literacy  requirements  for 
voters. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibited the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
the  15th  amendment  Is  self-executing — that 
Is,  that  It  can  be  enforced  by  the  covirts 
without  any  legislation  being  passed  by  the 
Congress.  He  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  those  who  may  vote  to  elect  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  are 
those  who  shall  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  ntimerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature,  or  that  this  exact 
language  Is  used  again  In  the  17th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  who  shall  be  eligible 
to  vote  In  elections  of  Senators. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  pass  legislation  en- 
forcing the  15th  amendment. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
the  15th  amendment  did  not  repeal  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  people  of  each  State 
to  establish  qualifications  for  voting,  and 
that  any  law  passed  by  Congress  purporting 
to  supersede  those  qualifications,  as  does  the 
law  proposed  by  the  President.  Is  patently 
unconstitutional. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  people 
have  a  right  to  demonstrate  and  that  he 
would  use  the  full  power  of  the  National 
Government  to  protect  that  right. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
although  all  Negroes  In  Selma.  Ala.,  vyho 
could  read  and  write  were  already  Insured 
of  the  right  to  vote,  that  thousands  of  people 
from  all  over  the  country,  led  by  an  outsider, 
had  conducted  mass  public  demonstrations 
for  over  8  weeks  completely  disrupting 
the  affairs  of  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. He  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that  the 
agitation  was  designed  by  Its  leader  prlmarUy 
to  Induce  violence,  which  would  In  turn  pro- 
vide headlines  and  money-raising  potential 
across  the  country,  and  not  to  secure  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  his 
legislation  would  override  State  eligibility 
requirements  wherever  50  percent  of  eligi- 
ble voters  are  not  registered  to  vote  or  did 
not  vote. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
his  voting  law  formula  Is  so  drawn  that  it 
would  apply  to  the  entirety  of  six  States,  five 
of  which  just  happen  to  have  cast  their  elec- 
toral votes  against  him  In  the  election  last 
fall  and  In  some  of  which,  such  as  South 
Carolina,  there  have  been  no  restrictions  and 
no  complaints  whatever  against  registration 
and  voting  of  any  qualified  person. 
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I  oppose  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
to  any  qualified  citizen,  but  I  oppose  jTist  as 
adamantly  any  attempted  power  grab  by  the 
President  and  Congress,  which  defies  the 
Constitution,  and  I  oppose  most  of  all  any 
submission  by  the  Government  to  lawless 
mob  rule  and  Invitations  by  the  Government 
to  anarchy. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  TmniMOND. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  CARE  FOR  ELDER 
CITIZENS  AND  THE  RIGHT-TO- 
WORK  PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tyler,  Tex., 
the  home  of  the  annual  and  beautiful 
rose  festival,  has  recently  adopted  two 
resolutions  on  matters  of  legislative  con- 
cern to  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  members  of  the 
Tyler  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their 
support  of  the  eldercare  bill  and  reten- 
tion of  the  Texas  right-to-work  law.  In 
order  that  other  Senators  may  be  ad- 
/  vised  of  the  views  of  Tyler  citizens  in 
■s  these  areas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Stjpporting  Adequate  Care  tor 
Elder  Cttizens 

All  public  spirited  citizens  are  concerned 
about  the  best  way  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  to  citizens  over  65  years  of  age. 
The  1963  Report  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Aging  and  other  studies  of  the  problem 
indicate  that  elderly  people  as  a  group  do  not 
experience  severe  problems  In  th^s  area. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  18  million  elderly  In 
the  United  States  carry  some  form  of  volun- 
tary prepayment  health  Insurance;  72  per- 
cent of  Texas  elderly  citizens  are  so  covered. 
However,  there  are  many  citizens  who  do 
need  help  such  as  those  on  old  age  assistance, 
or  others  who  become  burdened  beyond  their 
ability  In  meeting  the  costs  of  major  Illness, 
etc.  Those  who  need  assistance,  and  only 
those,  can  get  it  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law 
passed  in  1960.  The  Texas  constitution  was 
amended  In  November  1964,  so  as  to  increase' 
the  benefits  obtainable  under  this  1960  law, 
by  those  needy  and  elderly  In  Texas.  It  gives 
aid  only  to  those  in  need  whereas  the  social 
security  approach  assures  aid  to  all  em- 
ployed, when  they  become  ill  in  elder-years, 
regardless  of  need  and  at  much  greater  cost 
to  all. 

Aid  to  those  in  need  under  the  proposed 
Herlong-Curtis  Eldercare  Act  of  1965.  would 
consist  of  medical,  surgical,  dental,  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  drug  benefits  rather  than 
being  limited  to  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care.  State  and  Federal  funds  would  be 
provided  on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  to  per- 
sons aged  65  or  older  who  are  In  need,  as 
defined  by  their  incomes,  the  defining  limits 
being  set  by  the  individual  States.  Recipi- 
ents would  obtain  policies  providing  a  wide 
spectrum  of  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
benefits  from  health  insurance  companies  or 
from  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans.  Under 
the  proposal  an  individual  would  pay  all, 
part,  or  none  of  the  cost  of  the  policy,  de- 
pending upon  his  total  Income.  Individuals 
whose  Incomes  are  under  specified  mini- 
mums  would  have  the  entire  cost  of  the 
policy  paid  by  the  State  agency  that  would 
administer  the  program.  Eligibility  for 
benefits  would  be  determined  solely  by  use  of 
a  simple  information  return  In  which  the 
applicant  would  list  his  Income  from  all 
soxirces. 


The  Herlong-Curtls  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 
would  thus  maintain  the  basic  principles  that 
persons  65  years  old  or  older  who  need  help 
in  paying  for  health  care  should  receive 
help,  but  only  they;  that  maximum  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  providing  such  help 
should  be  retained  by  the  States;  that  funds 
from  the  Federal  source  should  be  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues;  and  that  voluntary  health 
Insurance  and'  prepayment  principles  should 
be  utilized  whenever  possible. 

All  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  pro- 
posed King-Anderson  medicare  principle  of 
a  compulsory  health  Insurance  plan  where- 
by social  security  taxes  or  payroll  taxes  on 
all  ages  of  working  citizens,  would  provide 
certain  limited  hospital  and  nursing  home 
benefits  to  the  elderly:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (1)  the  Tyler  Chamber  of 
Commerce  favors  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  the  proposed  Herlong-Curtls  Eldercare  Act 
of  1965  and  opposes  the  pending  King-An- 
deiTSon  bill  In  Congress  or  other  like  mea- 
sures, (2)  the  appropriate  officers  of  the  Tyler 
Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  this 
resolution  to  appropriate  Texas  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  others  as  they 
deem  it  advisable. 

(Adopted  in  the  regular  stated  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  Mar. 
17,  1965.) 


Resolution  in   Support  of  the  Right-To - 
Work  Principle 

Whereas  there  now  is  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  proposals  aimed  at  re- 
pealing section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  1947,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  subchapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  appli- 
cation of  agreements  requiring  membership 
in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment in  any  State  or  territory  in  which 
such  execution  or  application  is  prohibited 
by  State  or  territorial  law." 

Whereas  this  proposition  Is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  laws  of  Texas  as  enacted 
in  1947  by  the  legislature  in  reliance  upon 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"article     5207A,     VERNON'S     ANNOTATED     TEXAS 
CIVIL  STATUTES 

"Section  1.  The  inherent  right  of  a  person 
to  work  and  bargain  freely  with  his  em- 
ployer, individually  or  collectively,  for  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  employment  shall  not 
be  denied  or  Infringed  by  law,  or  by  any  or- 
ganization of  whatever  nature. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  In  a  labor  union." 

Whereas  the  system  of  free  enterprise  is 
peculiarly  and  especially  a  cherished  Amer- 
ican tradition,  applying  alike  to  the  business 
enterprise  and  to  the  individual,  to  the  em- 
ployee and  to  the  employer;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  have  been  stated 
over  and  over  again  In  many  acts  of  social 
legislation,  as  for  example  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  states  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  Individual 
because  of  such  individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  (1)  the  Tyler  Chamber  of 
Commerce  endorses  and  supports  the  rlght- 
to-work  principle  believing  that  the  freedom 
of  an  individual  to  choose  whether  or  not  to 
belong  to  a  labor  union  Is  a  fundamental 
right  that  should  be  protected,  (2)  the  ap- 
propriate officers  of  the  Tyler  Chamber  shall 
transmit  this  resolution  to  appropriate 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  urging  the  re- 
tention of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  as  a  basic  law  of  the  land. 

(Adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  at  its 
regular  stated  meeting  Mar.  17,  1965,  at 
Tyler,  Tex.) 


FUNDS  FOR   CONTROL   OP  PReda 
TORS     AND     RODENTS— resold' 
TION  OF  TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  the  Leg 
islature  of  the  State  of  Texas  has  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  a  most  im- 
portant matter  about  which  I  believe 
other  Senators  would  want  to  be  in 
formed. 

The  legislature  has  expressed  its  grave 
concern  about  plans  ito  curtail  the  Fed. 
eral  funds  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  Pish' 
eries  and  Wildlife  in  State-Federal" 
matching-fund  programs  designed  to 
control  predators  and  rodents.  The 
budget  for  this  vital  work  in  our  State 
was  cut  $31.000 — from  $206,000  to  $175- 
000.  The  overall  budget  for  the  tJ.S 
effort  was  cut  $350,000 — from  $2  731  ooo 
to  $2,381,000.  '      ' 

I  fully  concur  in  the  request  by  the 
legislature  that  the  predator  and  rodent 
control  program  be  continued  and  fully 
supported  by  Federal  funds.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  program  will  continue  to 
receive  the  help  and  financial  support 
it  always  has  received  from  Texas  sports- 
men, ranchers,  and  stockmen,  and  from 
the  Texas  Legislature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41 

Whereas  the  State  of  Texas,  through  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  cooperates  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  control  of 
wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions,  bobcats,  and 
other  predatory  animals  and  rodents  with 
funds  appropriated  out  of  the  State  treasury 
when  matched  by  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  ranchers,  stockmen,  county  com- 
missioners, courts,  livestock  organizations, 
and  wolf  clubs  financially  support  the  pro- 
gram individually  and  collectively  to  prevent 
depredations  upon  their  livestock;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  has  supported 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  its 
predecessor  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  control  of  predatory  animals 
In  Texas  has  Increased  the  game  supply  to 
the  extent  that  It  now  provides  revenue  lor 
the  landowners  and  sport  for  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  sportsmen;  and 

Whereas  control  of  certain  wild  animals  is 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  rabies  In  hu- 
mans, wildlife,  and  livestock:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Texas,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  Texas  express  its  approval  of  the 
request  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life for  the  continuation  of  the  predator  and 
rodent  control  program,  which  has  effectively 
aided  sportsmen,  ranchers,  stockmen,  and  the 
general  economy,  and  oppose  any  reduction 
or  lessening  of  adequate  support  thereof; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, to  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Texas,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  In 
the  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
Preston  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  ON  BRACERO  LABOR 

Mr.    TOWER.      Mr.    President,    the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Clti- 


7i.ns  of  San  Antonio  has  recently  adopted 
f  resolution  concerning  bracero  labor. 
tn  order  that  the  entire  Senate  may 
chare  the  views  of  council  No.  2  on  this 
Soortant  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  prmted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas   there    Is    now    pending    In    the 
coneress  of  the  United  States  proposed  leg- 
l^atlon  for  the  importation  of  bracero  la- 
borers from  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  contention  by  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  that  the  domestic  stoop 
labor  force  is  Inadequate,  is  false  and  a 
subterfuge;  and 

ViTiereas  Lulac  Council  No.  2  is  well  aware 
that  there  are  now  In  Texas  thousands  of 
unemployed  migratory  farm  laborers;  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  em- 
Dloyers,  farmers  and  growers  and  the  only 
reason  why  this  availabUlty  of  domestic  labor 
force  is  not  being  utUized  is  the  refusal  of 
these  employers,  farmers  and  growers  to  pay 
decent  wages;  and 

Whereas  the  true  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  subject  the  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  this  type  of  work  to  star- 
vation wages  and  a  substandard  way  of  living 
whoUy  incompatible  vsrlth  decency  and 
health  That  the  American  of  Mexican 
descent  of  the  State  of  Texas  pleads  for  an 
opportunity  for  economic  growth  and  for 
a  full  share  in  the  participation  of  the  new 
Bocietv:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Lulac  Council  No.  2  does 
hereby  oppose  any  and  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  importation  of  bracero 
laborers  or  the  importation  of  any  other 
labor  force  and  petitions  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  actively  work  and  vote  for 
the  defeat  of  this  legislation.  That  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  Sen- 
ator Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Senator  John 
Tower,  and  U.S.  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez. 

(Adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  Lulac 
Council  No.  2  on  Friday,  March  5,  1965.) 
Alex  Alcocer, 
President,  Lulac  Council  No.  2. 

Pete   Tijerina, 
Chairman,  Lulac  Council  No.  2. 


pension  well  below  the  poverty  level  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  basic  for  economic  opportunity 
needs; 

"Whereas  many  pensioners  and  annuitants, 
because  of  the  poverty  Income  level  set  by 
existing  law,  are  not  eligible  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  granted 
to  an  Individual  under  public  or  private  re- 
tirement, annuity,  endowment  or  similar 
type  plans  or  programs,  and  some  veterans 
must  either  forego  or  waive  such  paid-in 
benefits  as  those  offered  under  certain  public 
or  private  retirement  plans;  and 

Whereas  veterans  with  only  the  small  pen- 
sion for  support  find  themselves  In  utterly 
dire  clrctimstances  and  are  all  but  hvunlll- 
ated  by  a  Government  pledged  to  give  reason- 
able recognition  for  services  rendered  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security:  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  either  the  aforementioned 
Income  limitation  be  raised  to  more  reason- 
able levels,  so  as  to  remove  the  poverty  pen- 
alty and  stigma,  or  that  a  law  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  to  amend  section  503  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  pension  eligibility,  all  amounts 
paid  to  an  individual  under  public  or  private 
retirement,  annuity,  endowment,  or  similar 
type  plans  or  programs.  (Attention  Is  In- 
vited to  H.R.  5677,  already  offered  and  sched- 
uled for  study  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  It  Is  recommended  that  this  bill  be 
amended  to  afford  relief  for  veterans  who 
are  ineligible  for  retirement  pay  under  pro- 
grariis  other  than  the  pension  legislation.)" 
Morris  H.  Miller, 

Commander. 
Donald  J.  Nelson, 

Adjutant. 


Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Ctvll  Rights 
Act  of  1964  makes  It  clear  that  the  voting 
rights  of  our  people  and  their  freedom  to 
assemble  peaceably  shall  not  be  abridged: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  That  the  public  authca-ltles  <rf 
Alabama  be  urged  to  recognize  the  clvU  rights 
of  all  their  citizens,  that  they  subordinate 
their  fears  and  Intolerance  to  the  truth  of 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethics  and  precepts  and  that 
they  take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect  their 
citizens  and  preserve  their  rights  before  It 
becomes  hnmedlately  necessary  to  Interpose 
further  Federal  force,  and  lacking  Immediate 
State  action,  that  the  President  be  lu-ged  to  ' 
instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  Implement  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  through  the  use  of  VS. 
marshalls  and  such  other  law  enforcement 
agents  as  are  legally  and  properly  required 
to  carry  out  the  law  and  to  secure  the  rights 
of  Americans  who  find  themselves  deprived 
of  their  basic  freedom;  be  It  fxorther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  George  C.  Wal- 
lace, the  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Ct  Toreet, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  URGING  RELAXATION 
OP  LIMITS  ON  VETERANS'  IN- 
COMES FOR  ELIGIBILITY  TO  RE- 
CEIVE PENSIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  most  thoughtful  resolution 
adopted  by  Galveston  Barracks  No.  1447, 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A. 

So  that  other  Senators  may  share  the 
views  of  the  members  of  Barracks  No. 
1447,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Galveston  Barracks  No.  1447, 
Veterans  op  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  on 
March  11,  1965,  by  Galveston  (Tex.)  Barracks 
No.  1447,  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
tI.S.A.: 

"Whereas  existing  legislation  (sec.  503  of 
title  38,  U.S.C.)  sets  limits  on  war  veterans' 
Incomes  for  eligibility  to  draw  the  veterans 


RESOLUTION  URGING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  OTHER  OFFICIALS  TO 
PROTECT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  CITI- 
ZENS OF  ALABAMA  TO  ASSEMBLE 
AND  VOTE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
and  myself,  I  present  a  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  urging  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  to  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  Alabama  to  assemble  and 
to  vote.  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution   5 
Resolution  urging  the  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  Alabama  to 
protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Alabama 
to  assemble  and  to  vote 
Whereas  the  constitutional  rights  of  cer- 
tain citizens  of  Alabama  to  vote  and  to  peace- 
ably assemble  are  being  forcibly  repressed 
by  that  State,  In  a  violent  manner  intolerable 
to  freemen;  and 

Whereas  such  forcible  repression  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  the  oaths  of  office  of  the  Governor 
of  that  State,  and  the  public  officials  acting 
under  him,  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  government  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  abuse 
and  oppression,  no  matter  what  Its  source; 
and 

Whereas  the  public  authorities  of  Alabama 
have  been  imwlUlng  to  assume  that  duty, 
and  instead  appear  to  be  harassing  and  in- 
juring those  who  assert  their  rights,  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  totalitarian  police  state; 
and 


THE  144TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  GREECE 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  144th  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. It  is  a  happy  occasion  for  the 
people  of  Greece,  and  for  all  who  love 
freedom. 

Our  form  of  government  in  the  United 
States  is,  in  large  part,  derived  from  the 
Greeks.  Our  democratic  system  is  based 
largely  on  the  principles  laid  do\nTi  by 
the  great  Greek  philosophers  and  states- 
men of  ancient  times.  The  founders  of 
our  coimtry,  notably  Hamilton  and 
Washington,  were  greatly  Influenced  by 
the  ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  na- 
tional independence  practiced  by  the 
statesmen  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  the  largest  sense,  the  whole  West- 
ern World  is  indebted  to  Greece  for  the 
enlightenment  of  man  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization. 

Greece  began  its  inspiring  history  when 
she  threw  off  the  chains  of  subservience 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  March  25, 
1821.  Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras 
joyously  raised  the  flag  of  freedom  over 
the  monastery  of  Kalavrita  at  the  end 
of  the  bitter  6-year  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence. 

From  1827,  when  free  Greece  elected 
Demetrios  Capodistrias  as  President,  the 
nation  has  built  slowly  but  surely  against 
the  heavy  odds  of  poverty  and  wars. 

Greeks  and  Americans  often  have 
stood  together  when  freedom  and  peace 
were  threatened.  In  World  War  n,  the 
outnumbered  Greek  Army  helped  defeat 
Mussolini's  Fascist  legions. 

Americans  and  Greeks  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  when  they  defeated  the  Com- 
munist attempt  to  subjugate  Greece.  As 
a  nation,  Greece  has  strengthened  the 
Western  alliance  far  out  of  proportion 
to  its  size  and  its  8  million  population. 
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and  has  fought  communism  longer  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

America  owes  much  to  Greece  for  the 
important  roles  that  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Hellenic  background 
have  played  in  our  society.  They  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  every  area 
of  human  endeavor;  from  cancer  special- 
ist to  military  hero,  from  musician  to 
congenial  restauranteur. 

Today.  Greece's  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice,  which  have  never  been  destroyed 
by  force  of  tyranny  and  aggression,  con- 
tinue to  offer  hope  and  inspiration  to  all 
people  of  the  world  wanting  to  be  free. 


THOMAS  W.  MILLER.  ONE  OF 
NEVADA'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week's 
American  Legion  convention  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  brought  one  of  the  more 
colorful  leading  figures  in  Nevada  to  the 
Capital.  Thomas  W.  Miller,  of  Reno,  a 
member  of  the  Legion's  national  execu- 
tive committee,  is  no^  only  one  of 
Nevada's  most  distinguished  citizens  but 
also  is  among  the  oldest  living  former 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  Miller  is  currently  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Reno  Park  Commission, 
only  one  of  the  many  public  services  he 
has  performed  for  my  State  since  moving 
to  Nevada  in  1934. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
February  20  news  sfory  published  in  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Evening  Journal 
describing  the  career  of  Mr.  Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ex-covgressmen    keep  interest    in    public 
Life:  Miller  Bosses  Parks  in  Reno 

(By  Tom  Greer) 

The  five  living  former  U.S.  Representatives 
from  Delaware  share  some  common  back- 
ground characteristics. 

All  are  native  Delawareans,  four  of  them 
Wllmingtonlans.  All  are  Republicans. 
Four  served  as  commissioned  officers  diving 
wartime. 

They  share  another  characteristic:  a  con- 
tinuing taste  for  public  life.  Each  pursued 
a  career  in  some  facet  of  government  or  poli- 
tics after  ending  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  lives  of  these  Ave  former  lawmakers 
will  be  examined  in  a  series  of  articles,  begin- 
nii:g  today  with  that  of  the  eldest. 

It  has  been  50  years  since  Tliomas  W.  Mil- 
ler. 78,  went  to  Washington  as  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  Delaware  but  the  half 
century  hasnt  dulled  his  zest  for  public 
service. 

Miller  lives  in  Reno  now  anc"  he's  as  sharp 
as  a  needle  from  a  Nevada  cactus — or  a  leaf 
of  Delaware  holly.  He  is  well  informed  about 
Delaware  affairs,  as  well  as  those  in  his 
adopted  State. 

"I  subscribe  to  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News,"  he  said  in  a  telephone  conversation 
recently.  "I  realize  youre  not  related  to 
the  late  A.  O.  H.  Grier  (veteran  News-Journal 
editor  and  wTiter)  by  the  spelling  of  your 
name. 

"The  death  of  my  good  friend  Senator  C. 
Douglass  Buck  was  a  great  shock.  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  tragedy,  for  I  grew  up  with 
him."  he  added  In  the  next  breath. 


On  another  tack,  still  in  the  same  30  sec- 
onds: "I  see  my  friend  Bill  Frank  went  to 
Panama.     Say  hello  to  Bill  for  me." 

Born  in  Wilmington  June  26,  1886,  Thomas 
Woodnutt  Miller  is  the  son  of  the  late  Charles 
R.  Miller,  a  former  Delaware  Governor.  He 
attended  public  schools  here  and  graduated 
from  Yale  University  In  1908. 

He  served  as  secretary  to  Representative 
William  H.  Heald,  of  Delaware,  1910-12.  and 
during  that  period  studied  law  In  Washing- 
ton. He  was  Secretary  of  State  of  Delaware 
from  1913  to  1915. 

When  he  was  elected  U.S.  Representative 
In  1914  he  was  the  youngest  elected  to  the 
64th  Congress.  Part  of  his  single  1915-17 
term  coincided  with  his  father's  term  as 
Governor. 

Harking  back  to  his  congressional  years. 
Miller  recallsHhat  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  I,  companies  trading  In  munitions  with 
the  Allies  came  under  attack  on  the  floor. 
One  such  Incident  occurred  In  December 
1915.  when  Representative  Clyde  H.  Taven- 
ner.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  renewed  his  at- 
tacks, with  particular  reference  to  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  Miller  said  that  in  one  of  his  ini- 
tial remarks  on  the  House  floor,  he  replied 
so  vigorously  that  Speaker  Champ  Clark  sent 
the  sergeant  at  arms  with  his  mace  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  Congressmen. 

In  another  Instance,  Miller  said  he  en- 
gaged in  a  floor  fight  supporting  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  when  an  embargo  bill  that  would  have 
prevented  munitions  shipments  to  the  Allies 
was  being  debated.  Representative  Dorsey 
W.  Shacklefc  d.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  was 
needling  Miller  for  his  opposition  to  the  bill. 
"The  gentleman  from  Delaware  represents  a 
State  with  three  counties  when  the  tide  is 
out  and  two  when  it  is  in,"  said  Shackleford. 

Miller  replied,  in  part:  "He  (Shackleford) 
has  to  impute  unfair  motives  to  me  but  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  have  an  embargo  on 
everything  else  except  the  great  Missouri 
mule,  ♦the  animal  that  hauls  the  engines  of 
war." 

MlU«r  was  identified  early  with  the  pre- 
paredness movement  and  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  military  training  camps 
program.  He  served  his  own  military  ap- 
prenticeship at  Plattsburgh.  N.Y..  barracks 
in  1915. 

It  wasn't  all  work  in  Washington,  though. 
Miller  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional baseball  team,  pitching  and  play- 
ing right  field.  In  the  1916  game  in  Wash- 
ington— which  the  Republicans  won  9  to  6 — 
he  caught  the  ball  thrown  out  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Miller  recalled  that  he  placed  In  nomina- 
tion the  name  of  Gen.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont 
as  Delaware's  favorite  son  presidential  can- 
didate at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  in  June  1916.  He  said  that 
Du  Pont  received  a  smattering  of  compli- 
mentary votes  from  a  half-dozen  other 
States. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  in  1917,  Miller  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  infantry.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  was  cited  for  gallantry  and 
meritorious  conduct  and  awarded  the  Pur- 
ple Heart. 

After  the  war  he  was  a  cofounder  and  an 
incorporator  of  the  American  Legion,  serv- 
ing as  vice  president  and  presiding  officer  of 
the  Paris  caucus,  at  which  the  Legion  came 
into  being. 

Miller  Is  the  only  man  In  the  Nation  to 
have  held  the  highest  Legion  post  in  two 
States.  He  was  State  department  com- 
mander of  Delaware  in  1932-33  and  held  the 
same  office  In  Nevada  In  1943-44. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legion's  na- 
tional executive  committee  from  Delaware, 
from  1919-28,  and  still  serves  In  a  similar 
capacity  from  Nevada. 

Long  having  had  interests  In  mining  and 
ranching,  Miller  moved  to  Nevada  In  1934. 
where  he  became  active  In  that  State's  con- 


servation movement.    He  Is  the  originator  of 
the  Nevada  parks  system  and  served  as  chair 
man  of  the  Nevada  State  Park  Commissinn 
until  his  official  retirement  In  1959. 

He  Is  now  chairman  of  the  City  of  R.n 
Park  and  Horticultural  Commission,  a  mTm 
ber  of  the  Washoe  County  Republican  Com" 
mittee,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  desert 
protective  council  (a  conservation  group) 
member  of  the  home  service  committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  a  junior  warden  and  vestrv 
man  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Reno 

Miller  likes  to  travel  and  hunt  big  game 
"Deer  and  elk  mostly,  and  sage  hen  some' 
times,"  he  says  Identifying  the  last  as  west" 
em  game  bird. 

Miller  goes  to  the  park  and  horticultural 
commission  offices  in  Reno's  city  hall  every 
day.  he  said,  and  also  has  a  private  office  in 
the  park. 

Miller  was  married  to  Katherine  Marie 
Tallman  in  Wilmington,  October  4.  1913  ^ 
year  after  her  death  in  1945,  he  married 
Eleanor-Taylor,  of  Reno.  There  are  two  chll- 
dren  by  his  first  marriage,  Comdr.  Thomas 
Lloyd  Miller,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  of  Miami 
Pla..  and  Stonlngton.  Conn.;  and  Mrs.  George 
P.  Bissell,  Jr..  of  Greenville.  He  has  six 
grandchildren,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  Russell 
Tallman  Miller,  a  resident  of  Nevada  and  the 
father  of  the  elder  Miller's  two  great-grand- 
children. 

Miller  returned  to  Wilmington  br4efly  last 
summer  and  while  here,  culled  from  his 
stored  personal  papers  those  he  considered 
worth  keeping.  He  is  well  known  in  Dela- 
ware and  has  many  friends  here,  although 
he  has  outlived  many  of  his  contemporaries 
in  Delaware  politics. 

Miller  now  is  busy  with  plans  for  his  an- 
nual  trip  to  Washington  next  month  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Legion's  national 
legislative  liaison  committee. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  entertaining  the 
Delaware  congressional  delegation  again.  Just 
as  I  do  every  year  .when  I  go  to  Washington. 

"I'll  be  In  Delaware,  too.  I'll  look  you  up," 
he  said. 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
MARCH  25 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  March  25, 
1965,  is  the  144th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day — reminding  all  of  us 
of  the  dedicated  patriots  of  Greece  who 
rose  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  1821,  and 
successfully  gained  liberty  from  foreign 
domination  for  the  nation  that  has  been 
the  Western  World's  cradle  of  democ- 
racy. 

This  revolution  against  4  centuries  of 
oppression,  was  a  resounding  echo  of 
the  American  Revolution;  one  which 
stirred  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
throughout  the  world. 

Americans,  still  conscious  of  their  own 
great  struggle,  joined  the  movement. 
President  Monroe  said  in  a  message  to 
the  Congress  that,  "It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  their — the  Greeks — contest 
should  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  en- 
tire United  States." 

The  feeling  was  not  one-sided.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Greek  Senate  in 
May  1821,  was  an  address  directed  to 
the  American  people  stating,  "Our  inter- 
ests are  of  such  nature  as  to  cement 
more  and  more  an  alliance  founded  on 
freedom  and  virtue." 

Our  two  Republics  have  maintained 
this  close  relationship  throughout  the 
years.  Time  has  passed,  but  former  vic- 
tories have  not  guided  us  to  the  millen- 
nium. We  still  feel  the  cold  winds  from 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cui'tains. 


We  still  must  maintain  our  vigilance  in 
These  strained  times.  Together  with  such 
Sm  allies  as  Greece,  I  am  confident  we 
will  eventually  prevail. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Greece  on  this 
imoortant  anniversai-y  of  their  mde- 
nendence.  It  is  a  day  of  meaning  for  all 
people  who  hold  liberty  sacred. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  'will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  withhold 
his  request  until  morning  business  has 
been  concluded?  He  can  then  use  his  5 
minutes  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
obUge  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin, 


I  think  are  especially  Important,  and  fl^nally 
to  ask  whether  we  can  rely  on  further  Im- 
provements In  our  competitive  position  to 
solve  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  currently  confronts  this  country. 


INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS PROBLEM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Conmiit- 
tee  has  been  holding  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  Some  of  the  papers 
presented  at  the  hearing  have  been  so 
helpful  and  informative  that  I  believe 
that  at  least  in  part  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  because  so  many  of  our  deci- 
sions are  governed  by  our  concern  for  the 
Nation's  balance-of-payments  dilemma. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
was  submitted  by  Prof.  Richard  N. 
Cooper  of  Yale  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  written  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cukrency,  March  18.  1965,  by 
Richard  N.   Cooper,   Assistant  Professor 
op  Economics,  Yale  University 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before 
you.    I  have  been  asked  to  talk  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  and  its 
relationship  to  the  balance  of  payments.    My 
observations  will  necessarily  overlap  to  some 
extent  with  those  you  have  just  heard  from 
Mr.  Salant,  but  I  hope  the  overlap  will  not 
be  too  great. 

When  we  speak  about  the  competitive 
position  of  a  country,  or  the  competitiveness 
of  its  products  in  world  markets,  we  are 
attempting  to  assess  how  well  that  country 
is  doing  In  international  trade,  relative  both 
to  its  own  past  and  to  the  performance  of 
other  countries.  I  intend  first  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  competitive  performance  of 
the  United  States,  then  to  discuss  several 
of  the  dimensions  of  competitiveness  which 


There    is    no    question    about    the    basic 
strength  of  America's  competitive  position. 
Total    exports   of   goods    and    services   from 
the  United  States  reached  $36.5  billion  In 
1964.  far  higher  than  had  ever  been  recorded 
before  for  this  or  any  other  country.     The 
United  States  provided  over  one-sixth  of  total 
world  exports  of  merchandise.    This  country 
is  of  coiu'se  also  a  heavy  Importer,  and  Amer- 
ican   imports   of    goods    and    services    have 
grown  by  over  $5  billion  since  1960,  parallel- 
ing the  remarkable  expansion  of  ovir  gross 
national  product.    Despite  this  rapid  rise  in 
imports,  however,  the  surplus  of  exports  of 
goods  and  services  over  imports  of  goods  and 
services  has  risen  In  every  year  since  1959. 
except  for  a  slight  fall  in  1962;  and  in  1964 
this  surplus  stood  at  $8.1  billion  the  highest 
in  our  history  except  for  the  Second  World 
War  years  of  1943  and  1944  and  the  postwar 
year  of  1947  when  the  United  States  was  ex- 
porting   heavily    to    Europe    and    importing 
very  little.    Of  this  surplus,  $6.5  billion  was 
provided  by  merchandise  alone,  and  the  re- 
mainder reflected. for  the  most  part  our  large 
earnings  on  foreign  investment. 

These  figures  apply  to  total  exports  of 
goods  and  services,  including  those  financed 
by  the  American  Government  as  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  and  those  exports  re- 
sulthig  from  special  government-to-gov- 
ernment arrangements  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment.  If  we  make 
adjustments  for  these  sales,  the  size  of  the 
surplus  declines,  but  the  sharp  and  steady 
improvement  over  the  past  few  years  re- 
mains. On  the  definitions  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  our  commercial  sur- 
plus grew  from  $3.7  billion  in  1960  to  $5.9 
billion  in  1964. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  growth  In  Amer- 
ican exports  and  even  in  the  growth  of  the 
trade  surplus  can  be  explained,  of  course, 
simply  by  the  growth  in  world  trade,  which 
has  been"  exceptionally  rapid  In  recent  years, 
rising  in  1964  to  $151  billion,  12  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  American  exports  have 
naturally  participated  in  this  rapid  growth. 
At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  economy,  being 
relatively  mature,  has  been  growing  more 
slowly  than  many  countries  abroad,  and  U.S. 
imports  have  thus  faUed  to  grow  as  rapidly 
as  world  imports. 

Recently,  however,  American  exports  have 
grown  even  more  rapidly  than  total  world 
exports    and  hence  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
exports'  has  increased  slightly,  after  declin- 
ing for  many  years.    Analysis  of  export  shares 
has  become  so  fashionable  these  days  that 
one    tends    to    forget    its    limitations:    the 
strong    influence    of    the    particular    dates 
chosen  for  comparison,  the  paradoxical  pos- 
sibility  that  a  country's   export  share   can 
rise   in  every  one   of   its  markets   and   still 
decline  In  total,  the  implicit  but  inappro- 
priate normative  implication  that  maintain- 
ing one's  share  in  world  markets  is  crucial  or 
even  important.     There  are  several  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
exports  both  woiUd  and  should  decline  some- 
what over  time.    The  formation  of  large  dis- 
criminatory  free   trade   areas,  such   as   the 
European   Common   Market,    the    European 
Free  Trade  Association,  and  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Association,  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  decline  in  America's  share  of  world 
exports  (though  not  necessarily  in  the  total 
value  of  exports),  as  intraregional  trade  ex- 
pands  in  response  to  lower  Internal  trade 
barriers.     Moreover,  as  Incomes  in  the  less 
developed  countries  of  today  rise,  and  as  their 
economies  become  able  to  provide  a  wider 
range  of  goods  of  reasonable  cost  and  quality, 
trade  among  them  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease.    It  is  not?  extraordinarily  low,  ac- 


counting for  less  than  10  percent  of  world 
trade.  This  Increase  would  be  a  salutary  de- 
velopment, but  it  would  lower  U.S.  export 
shares. 

In  spite  of  these  reasons  for  some  decline 
in  American  export  shares,  however,  the  share 
of  American  exports  increased  In  8  of  10 
areas  around  the  globe  between  the  first  half 
of  1963  and  the  first  half  of  1964,  the  latest 
period  for  which  complete  trade  figures  are 
available.  Moreover,  the  slight  decline  In 
the  U.S.  share  of  Imports  into  Japan  •  •  • 
was  due,  not  to  Inroads  from  competitors  in 
the  Eiiropean  Common  Market,  but  to  a  ris- 
ing Japanese  demand  for  materials  from  the 
less  developed  countries.  Indeed,  export 
shares  of  the  European  Common  Market  de- 
clined In  a  number  of  Important  regions  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

These  figures,  taken  all  together,  do  not 
mark  a  country  with  a  weak  or  a  deteriorat- 
ing competitive  position.  On  the  contrary, 
to  many  foreigners  the  competitive  position 
of  the  United  States  is  disconcertingly  strong 
and  is  improving  at  an  alarming  rate,  a  theme 
to  which  I  will  return  below. 


If  we  look  behind  these  indicators  of  com- 
petitive performance  to  the  various  factors 
which  determine  or  infiuence  the  competi- 
tiveness of  a  country's  products,  we  find  evi- 
dence which  Is  somewhat  more  dlfiacult  to 
evaluate.  Competitive  performance  is  deter- 
mined by  a  number  of  factors — price,  quality, 
design,  delivery  time,  credit  terms,  servicing 
arrangements,  and.  not  least,  vigor  of  sales- 
manship. It  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
which  factors  govern  any  particular  sale. 

There  is,  however,  one  dimension  of  com- 
petitiveness In  which  American  performance 
has  been  unambiguously  excellent,  and  that 
is  price  and.  underlying  price,  costs.    Whole- 
sale prices  of  industrial  goods  are  only  half 
a  percent  higher  today  than  they  were  In 
1959.    Prices  of  intermediate  industrial  ma- 
terials. Important  in  American  exports,  have 
actually  fallen  since  1950,  and  prices  of  pro- 
ducer finished  goods  have  risen  by  only  2V'2 
percent.     These   price   movements   compare 
very    favorably    with    price    trends    abroad. 
Since    1959    wholesale    prices    of    industrial 
products  rose  15  percent  In  France,  12  per- 
cent In  Italy,  9  percent  In  Netherlands,  16 
percent  in  Sweden,  and   12  percent  In  the 
United  Kingdom.     Only  Canada,  Germany, 
and   Japan   maintained   price  records  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
German   prices  have   begun  to  rise  signifi- 
cantly during  the  past  year. 

These  trends  are  quite  different  from  those 
which  prevailed  In  the  preceding  5  years,  1954 
to  1959.  During  that  period  U.S.  prices  rose 
substantially  more  than  those  of  its  major 
competitors,  and  the  American  export  posi- 
tion weakened  accordingly. 

Comparisons   of   movements   in   domestic 
wholesale  prices  do  not  represent  an  ideal 
measure  of  price  competitiveness,   for  two 
somewhat    conflicting    reasons.    First,    the 
the  coverage  of  domestic  wholesale   prices 
does  not  represent  accurately  the  composi- 
tion of  a  country's  exports — it  is  too  broad 
in  some  respects,  too  narrow  in  others,  and 
it   often   includes   the   prices   of   imported 
goods.    For     the     purposes     of     assessing 
changes    In    our    price    competitiveness    we 
badly  need  an  accurate  index  of  export  prices, 
as  we  recommended  some  years  ago  in  the 
Stigler  report  to  the  Budget  Bureau  on  "The 
Price  Statistics  of  the  Federal  Government." 
We    can    get   a    very    rough    Indication    of 
export    price    performance,    however,    from 
figures  compiled  by  the  United  Nations  on 
the  "unit  value  of  exports  of  manufactures" 
from  the  major  exporting  nations.     These 
show  less  divergence  from  cotmtry  to  country 
than  do  the  movements  in  wholesale  prices  of 
industrial   products,  as  might  be   expected 
given  the  stiff  competition  In  the  Interna- 
tional   markets.      Nonetheless,    the    export 
"unit  values"  have  risen  more  rapidly  in  most 
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major  countries  during  the  past  few  years 
than  they  have  for  the  United  States.  The 
major  exceptions,  again,  are  Canada,  whose 
devaluations  In  1961  and  1962  lowered  export 
unit  values  about  8  percent,  and  Japan, 
which  has  manifested  steadily  falling  export 
prices. 

The  second  defect  In  wholesale  price  In- 
dexes as  a  measure  of  price  competitiveness 
Is  the  one  to  which  I  Just  alluded:  In  a 
highly  competitive  world  wholesale  prices 
cannot  diverge  mueh  from  country  to  coun- 
try. It  Is  necessary  therefore  to  undertake 
the  more  difficult  task  of  examining  move- 
ments In  costs  rather  than  prices.  Here 
again  the  U.S.  performance  has  been  good. 
Hoxirly  earnings  of  workers  In  Industry  rose 
only  19  percent  In  the  United  States  between 
1958  and  1964,  compared  with  Increases  of 
29  percent  In  Belgium  and  Britain,  56  percent 
In  Prance.  58  percent  In  Germany,  61  jsercent 
in  the  Netherlands,  70  percent  In  Italy,  and 
70  percent  in  Japan.  These  vast  differences 
In  wage  Increases  reflect  largely,  of  course, 
differences  in  the  growth  In  productivity 
from  country  to  country.  But  when  allow- 
ance Is  made  for  that,  labor  costs  rose  sub- 
Btantlally  less  in  the  United  States  than  they 
did  In  most  other  countries.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that 
between  1969  and  1962  labor  costs  per  unit 
of  output  in  manufacturing  rose  by  only  2 
percent  in  the  United  States,  compared  with 
13  percent  In  Britain,  23  percent  in  Germany. 
9  percent  In  Japan,  and  so  on.  Wage  in- 
creases have  been  outstripping  Increases  In 
productivity  handsomely  in  most  countries 
since  1962,  so  this  trend  toward  higher  costs 
abroad  has  continued. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  comparisons 
of  percentage  increases  for  wages  are  not  ap- 
propriate, since  foreign  wage  levels  are  so 
much  lower  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  a  10-percent  increase  in  $1  per 
hour  is  absolutely  less  than  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  $2.54  per  hour,  which  was  the  aver- 
age hourly  earning  in  U.S.  manufacturing 
industries  in  ,1964.  This  observation  is 
arithmetically  correct,  but  it  is  analjrtlcally 
liacorrect.  Broadly,  speaking,  the  level  of 
wages  in  each  country  reflects  its  productiv- 
ity; if  wages  are  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewhere,  that  is  because  productivity 
is  also  higher. 

I  once  estimated  average  productivity  per 
man-hour  In  manufacturing  for  a  number  of 
countries  for  the  year  1959  and  found  it  to 
vary  from  $3.89  In  the  United  States  to  about 
$0.40  In  Japan,  with  the  ETuropean  covmtries 
clustered  aroimd  $1  per  hour.'  Japanese  firms 
cannot,  of  course,  aflTord  to  pay  their  work- 
ers even  $0.75  per  hour  If  their  average  net 
output  Is  only  $0.40  per  hour.  Productivity 
abroad  has  gone  up  rapidly  since  1959,  so 
these  flgiires  are  now  somewhat  out  of  date. 
But  the  basic  point  remains  that  relative 
movements  in  unit  labor  costs  are  the  result 
of  relative  changes  In  wages  and  productivity, 
not  of  absolute  changes  In  wages.  If  the 
general  level  of  wages  rises  by  the  same  per- 
centage in  two  countries  and  productivity 
remains  unchanged,  the  rise  In  unit  labor 
costs  will  generally  be  the  same  regardless  of 
disparities  In  the  wage  levels. 

As  the  preceding  observations  indicate, 
American  performance  in  the  areas  of  price 
and  cost  competitiveness  has  been  very  good 
dviring  the  past  few  years,  the  compound  ef- 
fect of  stability  at  home  and  rising  prices 
and  costs  abroad.  Recently  some  analysts 
have  become  alarmed  by  the  very  sharp  rise 
in  certain  raw  materials  prices  which  has 
takei  place  during  the  past  15  months,  and 
have  suggested  that  this  rise  In  prices  may 
threaten  the  ability  of  American  exports  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  I  would  like  to 
suggest,   to   the   contrary,   that  the  rise   in 


materials  prices,  by  itself,  will  help  rather 
than  hurt  the  U.S.  balance  of  pa3maents. 
There  are  four  reasons  for  this.  The  first 
and  most  obvious,  but  possibly  the  least  im- 
portant. Is  that  the  United  States  is  Itself  a 
substantial  exporter  of  industrial  materials 
and  therefore  benefits  directly,  in  the  short 
run,  from  higher  prices  for  such  products  as 
aluminvmi,  sulfur,  phosphates,  oilseeds,  and 
so  on.  Europe  and  Japan,  by  contrast,  ex- 
port only  very  small  amounts  of  industrial 
materials  and  import  them  heavily. 

Second,  higher  materials  prices  mean 
higher  foreign  exchange  receipts  to  primary 
producing  countries,  including  Canada  as 
well  as  many  less  developed  countries.  In 
the  past  these  covmtries  have  spent  a  hlgher- 
than-average  share  of  increases  in  earnings 
on  purchases  from  the  United  States.  This 
should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  that  ETurope  and  Japan  together  are 
much  larger  importers  of  industrial  materials 
than  Is  the  United  States,  so  most  of  the 
additional  earnings  of  the  primary  producing 
countries  will  come  from  Europe  and  Japan. 
And,  of  course,  earnings  on  U.S.  Investments 
In  primary  producing  countries  will  rise. 

Third,  some  evidence  suggests  that  a  given 
rise  in  prices  of  industrial  materials  wtlll 
raise  the  manufacturing  costs  of  our  major 
competitors  more  than  it  will  raise  U.S. 
manufacturing  costs,  because  materials  ac- 
count for  a  larger  share  of  total  unit  costs 
abroad  than  In  the  United  States.  A  survey 
of  comparable  firms  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  by  the  National  Indvistrlal  Confer- 
ence Board  showed  materials  accounting  for 
an  average  of  46  percent  of  total  manufac- 
turing costs  in  the  European  Common 
Market,  for  Instance,  compared  with  32  per- 
cent in  this  country.  -  Similar  relationships 
prevailed  for  other  countries.  (For  the  same 
reason,  Europe  benefited  substantially  from 
the  weakness  in  primary  product  prices  fol- 
lowing 1960.  for  this  helped  offset  the  grad- 
ual rise  in  labor  costs  there.  Merely  halting 
the  fall  in  materials  prices  therefore  in- 
creased the  cost  pressures  on  European 
firms.) 

Finally,  when  materials  prices  do  rise  they 
tend  to  rise  more  rapidly  In  international 
markets,  where  European  purchases  are 
made,  than  in  the  tariff-sheltered  and  largely 
domestically  supplied  market  in  the  United 
States.  This  factor  will  put  still  further 
pressures  on  European  and  Japanese  costs 
In  a  period  of  rising  prices. 

Putting  all  these  factors  together,  higher 
materials  prices  should  strengthen  the  U.S. 
trade  position,  even  after  allowing  for  the 
higher  prices  which  American  firms  would 
admittedly  have  to  pay  for  their  own  im- 
ports of  raw  materials. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  on  price  and 
cost  factors  In  our  competitive  position.  A 
niimber  of  economists  are  inclined  to  give 
these  second  place  in  Importance  compared 
with  the  "quality"  of  American  goods  and  In 
particular  with  the  Invention  and  production 
of  new  and  advanced  products.  According 
to  this  line  of  argument,  the  United  States 
draws  its  export  strength  In  manufactures 
not  so  much  from  lower  prices  and  costs  as 
from  a  continual  outpouring  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced products  which  are  not  available  else- 
where— from  a  "technological  lead"  which 
gives  the  United  States  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage until  other  countries  begin  to  pro- 
duce Identical  or  competing  goods.  And  by 
that  time  Americans  have  devised  still  newer 
and  better  products. 

In  terms  of  this  argmnent,  the  weakening 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
during  the  1950's  can  be  explained  by  an 
erosion  of  this  technological  lead.  Other 
countries  began  to  develop  new  products 
themselves,  and  they  began  to  produce  new 


1  "International  Aspects  of  Technical 
Change,"  in  Automation,  John  T.  IHuilop 
(editor),  the  American  Assembly,  1962. 


2  Theodore  Gates  and  Fabian  Linden, 
"Costs  and  Competition,"  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  1961. 
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American  products  more  quickly  after  their 
development  here.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
predate  the  reasons  for  any  diminution  of 
America's  technological  lead  which  may 
have  taken  place.  Other  countries  have  be- 
come highly  alert  to  the  benefits  of  research 
and  development  -expenditures  and  to  ad- 
vanced technical  education,  and  they  have 
stepped  up  their  program  in  both  areas 
Ftance  quite  explicitly  bases  a  part  of  its 
case  for  maintaining  an  atomic  weapons  pro- 
gram— and  for  its  joint  efforts  with  Britain 
to  produce  the  supersonic  airliner  Con- 
corde— on  the  "technological  fallout"  which 
large  programs  such  as  this  can  generate. 
Countries  which  want  to  remain  in  the  tech- 
nological forefront  feel  they  must  have  ac- 
tive and  popular  programs  which  attract 
high  quality  personnel  to  the  technological 
frontier  and  keep  them  there.  I  do  not  pa« 
judgment  on  these  arguments,  but  only  note 
that  they  are  given  important  considerations 
abroad.  The  concern  of  Britain  and  others 
about  the  "brain  drain"  arises  in  part  from 
the  same  considerations. 

A  second  factor  tending  to  reduce  the  tech- 
nological lead  of  the  United  States  is  the 
very  rapid  growth  in  American  direct  invest- 
ment abroad,  especially  in  Europe.  Direct 
investment  outflows  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  have  grown  from  $190  million  la 
1958  to  over  $1,200  million  in  1964.  With 
American  capital  go  American  management 
skills  and  American  know-how.  Indeed, 
Increasingly  these  factors  have  been  exported 
even  In  the  absence  of  direct  Investment  in 
productive  facilities  abroad.  In  1964  the 
U.S.  earned  about  $1  billion  In  royalties  and 
fees  for  rights  to  produce  patented  American 
products,  for  technical  and  managerial  advice 
from  American  firms,  and  the  like.  Only 
two-thirds  of  these  receipts  came  from  VS. 
subsidiaries  abroad.  We  are  engaging  In- 
creasingly In  the  export  of  knowledge  per  se, 
disembodied  from  American  goods  and  from 
American  capital.  ^ 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  far  reach- 
ing of  recent  developments  In  International 
trade.  While  the  U.S.  benefits  directly  from 
the  sale  of  this  knowledge,  such  sales  do 
cut  the  technological  lead  of  American  In- 
dxistry  further  and  Increase  foreign  compe- 
tition with  many  American  products. 
It  is  worth  recalling  that  exporting  knowl- 
edge was  not  always  so  easy.  In  medieval 
Europe  severe  restrictions  were  often  placed 
on  the  movements  of  skilled  craftsmen,  lest 
they  take  their  trade  secrets  to  rival  cities. 
And  it  was  not  until  1843  that  Britain  re- 
moved Its  prohibition  on  the  export  of  ma- 
chinery, especially  textile  machinery — a  pro- 
hibition designed  to  preserve  Britain's 
primacy  as  a  manufacturing  center  by  with- 
holding up-to-date  capital  equipment  from 
would-be  foreign  competitors.  A  legacy  of 
these  limitations  on  the  movement  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  found  today  in  our  own 
restrictions  on  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
which  extend  well  beyond  materials  of  direct 
military  value. 

The  recent  improvement  in  the  American 
competitive  position  has  taken  place  despite 
Increasing  attention  abroad  to  the  applica- 
tion of  new  technology.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  assess  the  net  value  to  the  United  States 
In  the  long  run  of  exporting  our  technology. 
Certainly  from  a  global  viewpoint  It  is  de- 
sirable. But  it  may  reduce  our  export  sales 
of  some  products. 

There  are  many  other  dimensions  cf  com- 
petitiveness. I  win  say  something  J  briefly 
about  only  one  more,  credit  terms,  because  it 
is  a  dimension  of  competitiveness  which  Is  of 
particular  interest  to  this  Committee.  The 
level  of  Interest  rates  and  credit  availability 
which  we  maintain  In  this  country  Influence 
among  other  things  the  cost  of  export  credit. 
A  rise  In  interest  rates  at  home  will  stiffen 
the  credit  terms  which  American  exporters 
offer  their  customers.  British  exporters 
have  castigated  Britain's  frequent  reliance  on 
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««.B  in  interest  rates  for  this  reason. 
"'"^  bv  the  Federation  of  British  In- 
HnSSTpolnts  out  that  "It  is  a  disagreeable 
^^^Tx  that  steps  to  protect  the  currency 
P^^'^t^e  of  crisis  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
*'  V^n  in  themselves  Increase  the  dlffl- 
S?SS  expanding  exports,"  and  urges  the 
S  iS  Government  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
"  ,  onri  more  stable  interest  rates." 
TS  S  able  to  offer  favorable  credit 
^c.  hM  aided  American  exporters.  The 
S  ^erican  Interest  rates  over  the  last 
^^  and  a  half  may  not  have  impeded  ex- 
wL  much  because  foreign  Interest  rates 
Tp  also  risen  To  that  extent,  however, 
me  united  States  did  not  Improve  Its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  by  raising  Interest 

''Srcountries  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
rtelewrious  effect  of  higher  interest  rates  and 
iSr  credit  on  exports  by  provld  ng 
Mclal  facilities  for  export  credit,  such  as  the 
SLountmg  privileges  for  export  paper  at 
h^  central  banks  in  France  and  Italy  and 
the  French  exemption  for  export  credit  from 
Se  10-percent  credit  ceilings  which  have 
Sen  imposed  since  September  1963.  While 
Sse  measures  are  easy  to  understand-the 
united  States  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  will  not  limit 
.TOorts— we  should  avoid  pursuing  the  dan- 
eerous  and  self-defeating  path  In  which  one 
rountry  after  another  tightens  credit  and 
then  introduces  special  rates  for  export  credit 
which  represent  In  effect,  export  subsidies, 
since  they  provide  domestic  firms  an  Incen- 
tive to  sell  abroad  rather  than  at  home. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  costly  to  grovrth 
without  benefit  to  the  balance  of  payments, 
m 


As  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  U.S.  trade 
position   is    very    strong,    it   has    been    Im- 
proving   and  at  least  some  of   the  factors 
which    determine    a    country's    competitive 
position  continue  to  work  In  favor  of  further 
improvement.     That  Is  good,  and  It  is  im- 
portant for  our  balance  of  payments.     We 
should  avoid  measures  which   weaken   our 
competitive  position.     At  the  same  time.  I 
think  that  the  emphasis  currently  placed  on 
increasing  exports  still  further  as  a  principal 
means  to  correct  the  payments  deficit  Is  In- 
appropriate.   We  must  remember  two  things: 
the  basic  symmetry  In  International  trade  and 
the  large  size  and  relative  Importance  of  the 
United    States    In    world    trade.     The    first 
means  that  any  Improvement  In  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  United  States— any  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  already  huge  American 
surplus — necessarily  Involves  a  deterioration 
in  the  current  account  balance  of  the  other 
countries.    The    second    point   means    that 
any  significant  Improvement  in  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion will  be  substantial  in  size  and  noticeable 
in  the  accounts  of  others,  not  negligible  as 
it  might  be  for  Improvements  In  the  trade 
balance  of,  say,  the  Philippines  or  even  of 
India.    These  countries  can  plan  on  expand- 
ing export   markets   without  the   need   for 
others  to  take  It  much  Into  account.    The 
same  Is  not  true  for  the  United  States. 

The  underlying  symmetry  In  International 
accounts  and  the  preponderant  size  of  the 
United  States  must  be  set  against  the  atti- 
tudes which  other  nations  have  taken  toward 
their  own  trade  positions  during  the  past  few 
years.  Canada,  the  most  Important  trading 
partner  of  the  United  States,  has  an  an- 
nounced objective  of  reducing  Its  depend- 
ence for  external  balance  on  capital  Inflows 
by  eliminating  Its  current  account  deficit — 
which  arises  largely  from  its  transactions 
with  the  United  States — over  the  next  few 
years.  It  has  already  moved  very  far  In  this 
direction,  reducing  Its  current  account  def- 
icit from  $1.5  billion  In  1959  to  under  $0.5 
billion  In  1964.  Some  Canadians  point  to 
the  time  when  Canada  would  become  a  net 


exporter  of  capital— with  a  corresponding 
current  account  surplvis — as  would  seem  con- 
sistent with  Its  wealth  and  per  capita  Income. 
British  officials  have  for  years  spoken  of 
the  need  to  raise  Britain's  current  account 
surplus  to  £300  million  ($840  million)— a 
very  large  increase  from  the  present  level-^to 
cover  Its  large  overseas  financial  commit- 
ments and  to  build  up  Its  dangerously  low 
reserves.  Japan's  trade  position  has  Im- 
proved very  greatly  during  the  past  year,  but 
Japanese  officials  continue  to  be  concerned 
with  strengthening  Japan's  competitive  po- 
sition too — partly  to  meet  new  International 
competition  as  it  undertakes  further  trade 
liberalization,  partly  to  reduce  Its  ^rrent 
account  deficit  of  roughly  $0.5  bllll<^  a  year 
and  to  reduce  Its  large  external  iiu^ted- 
ness. 

Even  the  European  Economic  Qommunlty, 
whose  members  collectively  ha've  been  ac- 
cumulating reserves  at  an  Incredible  rate  and 
who  have  been  claiming  gold  from  the  United 
States,  has  expressed  alarm  at  the  sharp  de- 
terioration m  Its  own  trade  position  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  trade  balance  of 
the  EEC  with  the  rest  of  the  world  slipped 
from  virtual  balance  In  1960  to  a  deficit  of 
$3  0  billion  In  1963  and  of  $2.3  billion  In  the 
first  9  months  of  1964,  despite  the  sharp 
downturn  in  Italy.  Credit  restraint,  already 
severe  In  Italy  and  France,  Is  being  applied 
Increasingly  in  other  members  of  the  EEC 
largely  In  response  to  this  deterioration  and 
to  the  related   Increase  In  prices. 

We  find  the  same  story  with  other  coun- 
tries. Switzerland  Is  very  much  worried 
about  the  vulnerability  Inherent  In  a  huge 
ciurent  account  deficit  balanced— sometimes 
overbalanced— by  a  massive  Infiow  of  short- 
term  funds.  The  less  developed  countries, 
too,  all  want  to  Improve  their  export  earn- 
ings; but  fortunately  we  can  count  on  them 
to  spend  these  earnings  for  debt  repayment 
or  badly  needed  imports  rather  than  accumu- 
late them  as  reserves  for  more  than  short 
periods  of  time. 

It  Is  clear  that  not  all  countries  can  suc- 
ceed in  realizing  these  Inconsistent  objectives 
of   expanding   export   earnings   In   relation- 
ship to  import  earnings  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  them  are  bound  to  be  frustrated. 
The  United  States,  with  its  already  huge  smi- 
plus.   is   In   an   especially   weak  position  to 
argue  that  It  needs  the  Improvement  most. 
As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  American  surplus 
might  In  fact  rise  somewhat  further  as  a  re- 
sult  of   favorable  movements   In   costs   and 
prices  which  have  already  taken  place  and 
will  continue  In  the  near  futvire.    But  addi- 
tional measures  to  increase  It  further  will 
meet  both  resentment  and  reslstence  from 
our  major  trading  partners.    Such  measures 
are  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  countermeasures 
taken  by  others  to  stimulate  their  exports,  by 
stiff  opposition  to  further  reductions  in  trade 
barriers,  and  possibly  even  by  Increased  bar- 
riers to  trade.     I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
rely  on  that  route  to  solve  our  balance  of 
payments  problem 


conclusions  and  the   recommendations 
of  Mr.  Danielian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


» Export  Incentives.  1962. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other helpful  and  expert  witness  was  Dr. 
N.  R.  Danielian,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Association, 
which  represents  a  number  of  the  largest 
companies  in  this  country,  including 
companies  which  have  invested  abroad 
veryj^idely. 

Mr.  Danielian's  testimony — while  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  it — was,  I  thought, 
helpful  and  explained  his  viewpoint  and 
those  of  a  number  of  large  companies 
which  have  been  responsible  for  increas- 
ing their  investments  abroad  by  billions 
of  dollars  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 


Conclusions  bt  N.  R.  Danielian 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to  sum- 
marize the  Implications  of  these  farts  and 
make  certain  recommendations. 

1.  It  Is  a  major  error  of  fact  to  blame 
private  capital  exports,  particularly  direct 
Investments  abroad,  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  It  Is  a  major  error  In  poUcy 
to  try  and  res^e  the  deficits  by  control  of 
private  Investments  abroad,  particularly  in 
developed  countries.  About  $9  billions  of 
foreign  revenues— more  than  one-fourth  of 
otir  total  external  earnings,  are  derived 
from  direct  private  Investments  abroad.  It 
makes  no  sense  as  a  national  policy  to  try 
and  retard,  dlscovu-age,  or  control,  this  soxirce 
of  external  Income. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  deficits  through 
the    private   capital   account   is   also   based 
on  the  as5\imptlon  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  is  a  short-term  phenomenon. 
Our  analysis  of  the  facts  indicates  that  It  la 
due  to  the  continued  $7,  $8  or  $9  billion  a 
year   Government  transfers   of  wealth   and 
purchasing  power  abroad.     As  long  as  this 
continues,  the  deficit  will  not  be  temporary 
but    a    permanent    phenomenon,     and    we 
should  exert  all  our  efforts  In  earning  money 
on    Investments    from    countries    that    are 
stable  and  secvire  In  their  political  struc- 
ture  and   currency.     This    country    cannot 
possibly    meet    its    continuing    obligations 
abroad  by  making  it  a  habit  of  appropriat- 
ing, year  after  year,  billions  of  dollars  fca: 
long-term,  soft,  no-interest  loans  and  grants 
and  military  expenditures  abroad,  while  at 
the  same  time  curtailing  one  of  the  two  most 
Important   sources   of   cash   income,   seciire 
Investments  abroad. 

2  I  think  the  facts  Indicate  that  It  Is 
also  an  Illusion  to  think  that  we  can  solve 
this  problem  by  expanding  exports  unilater- 
ally while  we  curtail  Investments  abroad. 
The  facts  show  that  much  of  our  favorable 
export  accovmts  are  In  machinery  and  raw 
materials,  mostly  to  developed  countries,  in 
part  due  to  our  direct  Investments.  In  other 
categories  such  as  consumer  end  products, 
the  trends  have  turned  against  us. 

One  of  our  easy  assumptions  is  that  we 
are  competitive  In  the  price  of  manufactures. 
During  my  extensive  travels  abroad,  one  of 
the  first  explanations  given  by  U.S.  com- 
mercial counselors  for  the  diminishing  per- 
centage of  U.S.  exports  In  relation  to  total 
imports  of  other  countries  Is  noncompetl- 
tlveness  In  price.  Of  coxu-se  there  are  items 
in  which  we  are  In  a  favorable  position. 
But  there  are  many  products  In  which  this 
Is  not  Uue.  Because  our  desire  in  the  period 
after  World  War  II  was  to  encourage  exports 
from  the  war-torn  countries,  we  buUt  certain 
biases  Into  International  agreements.  For 
example,  the  GATT  agreements  allows  the 
forgiveness  of  turnover  taxes  In  exports,  it 
does  not  allow  a  similar  concession  of  in- 
come taxes.  As  European  countries  base 
their  tax  system  mainly  on  txirnover  taxes, 
this  favors  the  European  exporter  to  the 
extent  of  20  or  25  percent  in  export  price 
discounts,  without  being  accused  of  dumping 
or  export  subsidies,  but  any  move  by  \is  to 
forgive  a  portion  of  Income  taxes  on  exported 
goods  would  be  considered  in  violation  of 
GATT. 

There  is  another  structural  development 
which  wUl  Inhibit  U.S.  exports  to  an  in- 
creasing degree.  This  is  the  growth  of  com- 
mon markets  and  free  trade  areas,  as  well 
as  the  desire  of  developing  countries  to  be 
self-sufficient  In  manufactures.  The  very 
essence  of  common  markets  is  to  favor  the 
members  and  discriminate  against  the  non- 
members.    Thus  the  prospects  of  Increasing 
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net  earnings  by  exports  of  manufactured 
end  products  will  be  limited.  The  permis- 
sion to  establish  common  markets  and  to 
discriminate  against  nonmembers,  without 
violating  the  most-favored-natlon  provision 
of  GATT  is  another  provision  established  in 
the  postwar  period  to  favor  Evu-ope. 

The  opportunities  of  solving  this  problem 
by  a  unilateral  increase  in  exports  of  $3  bil- 
lion are  not  good.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  do  not  have  the  cash — they  want 
foreign  aid  which  they  will  use  for  indus- 
trial development  behind  protective  tariff 
walls.  The  Communist  countries  are  lim- 
ited in  their  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources, and  the  best  you  can  hope  for  there 
Is  limited  exports  of  essentials,  such  as  grain, 
and  barter  arrangements;  or  long-term 
credits,  which  would  not  help  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Many  of  the  developed  countries,  Japan, 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  have  their  own 
balance-of-payments  deficits,  and  hence,  are 
in  no  position  to  Increase  imports  from  us 
unilaterally.  In  fact,  all  three  of  these 
countries  are  trying  to  reduce  their  deficits 
by  buying  less  abroad  and  selling,  more. 
y  This  leaves  us  with  the  surplus  countries, 
mostly  the  EEC  and  Spain.  It  would  require 
almost  a  100-percent  increase  in  our  sales  to 
them  to  increase  our  exports  by  $3  billion; 
or  we  would  have  to  take  away  that  much 
of  their  markets  in  third  countries — both  at- 
tempts fraught  with  both  economic  and  po- 
litical dangers. 

Thus,  we  have  been  pursuing  a  national 
policy  since  1961  which  was  contrary  to  rec- 
ognizable historical  trends,  could  not  possi- 
bly have  succeeded,  and,  by  following  an  il- 
lusion, we  have  delayed  other  solutions  of 
the  problem  of  deficits. 

3.  The  assumption  that  the  trade  negotia- 
tions under  the  Kennedy  round  will  help  us 
improve  our  balance-of-payments  position 
needs  such  more  careful  scrutiny  than  it 
has  received  to  date.  The  Common  Market's 
desire  is  to  lower  our  tariffs  in  categories  of 
Industries  and  products  which  heretofore 
have  given  us  the  largest  trade  account  sur- 
plus. The  very  controversy  on  tariff  dispari- 
ties is  designed  to  breach  the  U.S.  market  in 
those  products.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fields 
such  as  grain  exports,  where  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous price  advantage,  we  have  made 
concessions  in  the  Dillon  round  of  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  help  the  completion  of  the 
Common  Market  arrangments:  In  accepting 
the  variable  levies  and  a  high  price  support 
program  in  the  EEC,  both  of  which  threaten 
to  diminish  our  exports  of  these  products. 
In  the  area  of  consumer  end  products,  I  am 
afraid  the  statistical  trends  show  the  pros- 
pects of  our  increasing  cash  sales  are  rather 
dim. 

Everybody  seems  to  want  our  machinery 
for  tooling  up  to  produce  their  own  con- 
sumer products,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
current  trade  negotiations  will  change  that 
trend.  Whenever  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  increase  sales,  as  for  instance  in  U.S.  com- 
pact cars,  the  nontariff  barriers  put  in  our 
way  are  insurmountable  and  possibly  be- 
yond- the  reach  of  trade  negotiations. 

4.  It  is  a  ciurent  illusion  that  tied  aid 
prevents  leakage  of  dollars.  A  more  care- 
ful and  penetrating  analysis  of  aid  and 
trade  will  indicate,  I  believe,  that  more  and 
more  of  our  sales  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  being  shifted  from  cash  account  to 
credit  account,  and  the  saving  in  dollar  ex- 
change resulting  therefrom  is  being  spent 
in  other  countries.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
aid  given  by  international  institutions. 

5.  In  the  area  of  defense  expenditures 
abroad,  there  has  perhaps  been  some  lag  also 
In  appreciating  the  significance  of  new  tech- 
nological developments.  This  lag  Is  per- 
haps responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
troops  in  Western  Europe  20  years  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  We  are  not,  of 
course,  in  a  position  to  make  recommenda- 


tions with  respect  to  strategic  military  plan- 
ning, but  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  there  are  not  some  alternative  ar- 
rangements or  choices  we  can  offer  to  our 
allies  that  will  diminish  our  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  this  purpose. 

EECOMMENDATIONS 

With  these  conclusions  in  mind,  we  would 
like  to  advance  for  your  consideration  a 
number  of  specific  recommendations. 

1.  We  should  stop  frightening  the  capital 
markets  of  the  world  by  hints  of  forthcom- 
ing controls  and  regulations.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  sensitive  in  econoniic  life  than 
liquid  capitfil.  We  must  remember  that,  in 
addition  to  such  capital  held  by  Institutions 
and  individuals  of  other  nations  and  U.S. 
corporations,  there  are  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans  with  money  in  the  bank  who 
may  be  scarM  into  taking  panic  action  that 
will  bring  about  the  very  consequences  we 
seek  to  avoid.  We  should  stop  frightening 
capital  into  unnecessary  movements. 

2.  A  very  determined  effort  should  be 
made,  in  addition  to  those  already  under- 
taken by  the  Defense  Department  and  AID, 
to  curtail  Government  outlays  abroad  by 
approximately  $1  billion.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  suggest,  first,  converting  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  a  lend-lease  basis  Instead  of 
a  line-of-credit  basis,  financing  only  U.S.- 
produced  components  of  specific  incremental 
development  projects.  This  means  termina- 
tion of  program  loans,  balance-of-payments 
loans,  and  budgetary  assistance. 

The  present  techniques  of  giving  foreign 
aid  have  proved  wasteful,  because  they 
finance  current  consumption  and  unproduc- 
tive emploj-nient;  and  have  added  to  our 
bnlance-of-payments  deficits  because  they 
cause  substitution  of  credit  sales  for  cash 
sales. 

Where  there  is  absolute  military  necessity 
for  balance  of  payments  and  budgetary  help, 
then  the  President  should  be  provided  with 
sufficient  contingency  fund%  to  take  care  of 
it  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  more  discriminating  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  opportunities  for 
dollar  sales  under  title  rv  of  Public  Law  480, 
and  for  a  possible  amendment  to  title  I. 
which  would  require  at  least  25  percent  pay- 
ment in  hard  currency.  It  would  indeed 
help  our  balance  of  payments  much  more  if 
we  got  25  percent  in  dollars  or  other  hard 
currencies,  and  made  a  gift  of  the  rest,  than 
to  maintain  the  Illusion  of  cash  sales  for 
local  currencies. 

While  these  changes  are  being  worked  out, 
we  recommend  at  least  a  20-percent  cut  In 
section  202  and  252  appropriations  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  immediately,  and  that 
they  be  phased  out  completely  as  soon  as 
the  lend-lease  program  is  set  up. 

3.  The  United  States  should  become  more 
aggressive  in  the  protection  of  existing  mar- 
kets In  our  trade  negotiations.  To  accom- 
plish this,  we  must  cease  putting  undefinable 
political  objectives  ahead  of  clearly  definable 
economic  advantages.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  country  where  there  Is  such  a  separa- 
tion in  the  minds  of  policjrmakers  and  diplo- 
mats. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  pressure  In 
the  United  States  to  push  Great  Britain  Into 
the  Common  Market.  If  we  do  this,  we  are 
sure  to  lose  additional  agricultural  sales 
which  we  can  ill  afford.  If  England  should 
go  into  the  Common  Market,  other  EFTA 
countries  will  follow,  and  we  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  In  all  of  them. 

I  suggest  that  while  the  EEC  takes  the 
next  2  or  3  years  to  consolidate  itself,  eco- 
nomically, we  should  proceed  to  develop  a 
common  market  of  our  own — the  Atlantic 
Common  Market — by  amending  sections  211 
and  251  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Section 
211  gives  the  President  power  to  reduce  tariffs 
on  commodities  in  which  the  Common  Mar- 
ket   and    the    U.S.    trade    account    for    80 


percent  of  world  trade.  This  provision  waa 
nothing  more  than  an  inducement  to  Great 
Britain  to  enter  the  Common  Market,  be- 
cause no  appreciable  number  of  conomoditles 
qualified,  except  jet  aircraft,  without  Brltlali 
membership  In  the  EEC.  That  provision 
should  now  be  expanded  to  allow  bilateral 
negotiations  with   Canada,  Great  Britain— 

in  fact,  all  Commonwealth  countries with 

the  EFTA  countries,  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Area,  the  Central  American 
Free  Trade  Association,  and  with  any  other 
countries  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
This  revision  will  permit  us  to  negotiate  for 
the  expansion  of  our  markets  in  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  instead  of  hanging 
on  the  ropes  waiting  on  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  pleas- 
ure. 

This  cannot  be  done,  however,  without 
amendment  of  section  251,  which  extends 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  all  countries.  This  provision  should 
be  amended  by  making  the  granting  of  con- 
cessions conditional  so  that  we  would  retain 
bargaining  power  instead  of  giving  conces- 
sions free  to  the  EEC.  With  these  changes, 
the  U.S.  Government  will  reacquire  the  Ini- 
tiative in  trade  negotiations,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  Atlantic  Common  Market  be- 
comes feasible.  This  may  be  the  quickest 
way  to  bring  about  the  Atlantic  Community 
so  important  to  Western  defense. 

4.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by 
Export-Import  Bank:  (a)  To  stop  making 
balance-of-payments  loans  as  an  adjunct 
of  AID  policy,  and  return  to  its  original  pur- 
pose of  making  specific  project  loans  to  en- 
courage exports;  and  (b)  to  liberalize  iU 
export  credit  and  Insurance  facilities  to  be- 
come completely  competitive  with  similar 
facilities  offered  by  other  countries. 

5.  We  should  put  the  Common  Market 
countries  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
will  take  steps  to  reduce  Its  military  ex- 
penses and  tourist  expenses  In  the  balance- 
of-payments  surplus  countries  by  at  least 
$1  billion  unless  they  make  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase, additionally,  from  us  at  least  that 
amount  of  incremental  products  by  reducing 
their  protectionist  devices  against  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products,  U.S.  automobiles,  coal,  and 
a  variety  of  other  products  for  which  they 
have  need  and  which  we  can  provide  at 
reasonable  prices;  and  be  prepared  to  carry 
it  out.  Another  alternative  they  should  be 
offered  is  sharing  in  the  costs  of  Western 
defense  by  an  equivalent  amount. 

6.  The  Congress  should  Instruct  the  Execu- 
tive to  cease  and  desist  from  further  com- 
mitments to  International  Institutions  for 
foreign  aid,  xmtll  prior  authorization  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  Congress.  I  think  we  should 
put  a  moratorium  for  a  while  on  appropria- 
tions for  no-interest,  long-term,  soft  loans. 

The  Congress  should  also  instruct,  by  leg- 
islation, our  representatives  In  these  institu- 
tions, particularly  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  to  vote  against  the 
Issuance  of  bonds  in  the  U.S.  market,  and 
insist  that  dollar  loans  be  tied  to  U.S.  pro- 
curement. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how, 
consistently,  the  Congress  can  tell  foreign 
borrowers  not  to  come  to  the  American 
money  market  and  American  Investors  to  re- 
frain from  investing  abroad,  while  these  In- 
ternational institutions,  with  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  behind  them, 
borrow  In  the  United  States,  get  generous 
appropriations,  and  lend  untied  funds  to 
underdeveloped  coimtrles. 

7.  The  U.S.  Government  should  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  effect  of  international  com- 
modity agreements  on  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Are  international  cartels,  even  If 
contrived  by  governments,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  raise  the  price  of  Imports,  in  the  U.S. 
Interest?  Are  commodity  agreements,  such 
as  the  wheat  agreement,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  share  markets,  rather  than  sell  more 
U.S.  agricultural  production,  to  the  Interest 
of    our    country?      Are    International   price 
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maintenance  subsidies,  as  in  sugar,  to  the 
ftSJ^f  the  United  States?     Can  we  not 
Sways  whereby,  if  the  U.S.  consumer 
riled  upon  to  pay  a  premium  price,  the 
Lt  nee  between  world  price  and  US  price 
^  be  set  aside  as  a  foreign  aid  fund,  there- 
rdimlnlHhlng  the  necessity  of  direct  aid 
l?Siiatlons?    Again,    in    this    area     the 
Ed   States    faces    the   responsibility    of 
iveloping  a  poUcy  consistent  with  our  over- 
all commitments  and  interests. 
'  8  The^charters  of  the  post- World  War  II 
international   institutions   should   be   reex- 
amined to  see  whether  they  need  amend- 
ments to  bring  them  in  line  with  current 
Editions.    Established  at  a  time  when  the 
Slid  bias  was  in  favor  of  Europe    many  of 
Tese  provisions    now    prevent    the    United 
StTtes  from  taking  initiatives  in  solving  cur- 
rent problems.        '  

I  have  already  referred  to  two  provisions 
nf  GATT  in  tax  treatment,  and  in  excep- 
tiom  elven  to  EEC,  which  make  it  difficult 
or  us  to  expand  our  exports.  There  are 
other  institutions,  such  as  the  World  Bank, 
IDA  Inter-American  Bank,  which  need  to 
be  reviewed.  This  reexamination  should  in- 
clude the  proportion  of  U.S.  participation, 
procurement  policies,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  are  to  be  used. 

Every  2  years  the  Congress  is  presented 
with  proposed  amendments,  always  for  in- 
creased aopropriations,  but  never  with  any 
STibstantlative  changes  in  charter  provisions. 
The  next  revision  should  concern  itself  with 
fundamental  amendments  of  the  charters 
of  these  Institutions.  But  before  going  into 
such  an  effort,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Congress  will  find  ways  of  studying  these 
charters  and  making  basic  recommendations 
to  the  Executive. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  its 
patience  and  indulgence  in  hearing  out  our 
extensive  examination.  We  have  devoted  a 
neat  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  study  ng 
these  problems.  It  is  axtremely  heartening 
to  us  that  such  an  important  body  as  this 
committee  has  made  this  effort  worthwhile 
bv  giving  us  this  opportunity. 
'l  must  also  express  my  personal  gratitude 
and  pleasure  to  our  member  companies  which 
have  given  us  the  freedom  to  speak  out  the 
truth  as  we  see  it.  The  points  we  have  made 
here  are  the  results  of  the  research  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  participants  here.  No  one 
else  has  seen  or  reviewed  this  statement,  not 
even  committees  of  our  organization  or 
member  companies. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  agree 
or  disagree  with  these  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations. Therefore,  in  all  fairness, 
I  want  to  save  them  any  blame,  and  assume 
full  responsibility  for  this  presentation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
London  Economist  has  published  a 
provocative  and  thoughtful  editorial  in 
this  field.  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  it.  before  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  reads : 

If  there  is  a  further  series  of  large 
speculative  movements  of  funds  in  the  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  markets  this  y^r, 
those  in  the  eve  of  the  storm  will  be  liable 
to  recommend  two  policies:  A  new  dose  of 
miberal  restrictions  abroad,  even  though 
beggar-my-nelghbor  policies  are  the  precise 
policies  that  need  to  be  avoided;  and  further 
deflation  at  home,  even  though  the  whole 
free  world's  economic  conjuncture  might  by 
then  be  set  on  a  dangerously  deflationary 
course.  Then  the  snowball  really  could  start 
to  roll. 

This  is  not  a  forecast  of  inevitable  disaster. 
The  odds,  to  repeat,  are  still  that  the  world 
win  avoid  a  serious  international  financial 
crisis  this  year,  not  because  of  brilliant  In- 
ternational economic  management,  but  j\ist 
because  of  the  luck  of  the  way  the  wind 


blows.  It  can  even  be  argued  that  none  of 
the  restrictive  things  that  have  been  done  In 
the  past  few  months— except  those  done  by 
General  de  Gaulle— has  In  Itself  been  demon- 
strably wrong.  But  It  is  certain  that  the 
world's  chancelleries  should  at  least  be  work- 
ing out  a  contingency  plan,  in  case  the  wind 
does  blow  the  wrong  way.  The  essence  of  It 
should  bs  a  determination  that,  if  a  serious 
threat  does  rise  to  world  economic  activity 
and  world  employment,  then  the  whole 
course  of  international  economic  policy 
should  be  turned  round  with  the  one  prime 
object  of  restimulatlng  that  activity  and 
that  employment.  Nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  way  of  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  London  Economist  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Dangekous  Waters 
The  international  economic  conjuncture 
is  more  worrying  now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  There  is  a  definite  danger 
of  relapse  into  world  illlberalism.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  could  be  a  relapse  into 
world  recession.  And  too  many  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  central  financial  authorities 
of  the  world  are  looking  fixedly  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

To  begin  with  the  most  familiar  danger, 
that  of  old-fashioned,  cyclical  recession.     It 
would  be  silly  to  exaggerate  the  warning  sig- 
nals  but  even  more  silly  completely  to  dis- 
regard   them.     In   both   the   United   States 
and  Britain,  the  guardians  of  the  two  key 
world    currencies,   economic   forecasters   are 
singing  a  remarkably  similar  tune:  they  see 
the  danger  of  some  internal  overheating  of 
their  economies  In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
between  now  and  April  of  1966,  but  suspect 
that  there  may  be  a  slowdown  or  possibly  a 
downturn  of  activity  in  the  second  half  of 
i+      In  Britain  such  a  downturn  seems  only 
tTO  probable.    In  the  United  States,  it  fortu- 
nately seems  less  so.    Those  who  fear  a  reces- 
sion there  rest  heavily  on  the  apprehension 
that  once   American  industry   feels  that   It 
can  cease  stockpiling  steel  for  fear  of  a  strike 
in   the   early   summer,   it   may   stop   buying 
too  much  and  order  too  little.    Most  of  the 
other    so-called    leading    indicators    in    the 
much-charted    American    economy    give    an 
impression  of  strength,  though  not  of  un- 
mixed strength.    In  Wall  Street,  most  of  the 
big  institutional  Investors  are  said  to  be  con- 
fident that  no  long  setback  is  likely;  this  is 
important,  because  if  there  were  a  1-day  at- 
tack of  stock  market  jitters,  as  in  1962.  there 
would  probably  be  a  sufficient  rush  of  bar- 
gain price  orders  to  bring  prices  rebounding 
up  again  on  the  morrow.    Still,  when  all  this 
has  been  said,  no  practiced  forecaster  would 
deny  that  after  the  summer  of  this  year  the 
American  economic  prospect  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  some  uncertainty. 

In  continental  Europe,  France  shows  signs 
already  of  relapsing  into  a  recession;  the 
impact  of  this  on  total  world  demand  might 
offset  the  fact  that  Italy  should  be  about  to 
recover  from  one.  The  other  West  European 
countries  and  Japan  mostly  expect  further 
advances  in  1965.  though  not  at  the  great 
pace  of  some  recent  years  (indeed  in  Japan 
this  week  stock  market  prices  have  touched 
a  4-vear  low,  amid  a  rather  worrying  wave- 
let of  bankruptcies,  and  none  of  the  other 
major  bourses  has  recently  been  looking  ex- 
actly happy) .  Most  Important  of  all,  over  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  particularly  over  the 
primary  producing  countries,  hang  the 
clouds  of  a  darkening  prospect  for  interna- 
tional trade.  These  clouds  arise  because, 
even  if  the  United  States  and  Britain  do 
escape  an  Internal  recession,  both  these  key 
currency  countries  are  most  definitely  going 
to  be  fighting  throughout  1965  against  what 


they    regard   as   the    grave   balance-of-pay- 
ments crises— and  both  at  the  same  time. 

So  far.  President  Johnson's  administration 
has  tackled  its  balance-of-payments  problem 
in  what  might  be  called  a  Socialist  way:  by 
direct  cajolements  and  semlcontrols  against 
American  capital  transfers  and  tourist  ex- 
penditure abroad.     The  Labor   government 
of  Britain  began  by  tackling  its  problem  in  a 
high  Tory  way,  through  large  temporary  In- 
creases in  import  tariffs;  since  that  has  proved 
unpopular  abroad.   It   Is  under  pressure  to 
resort  now  to  the  low  Tory  way  of  deflating 
the  economy  by  a  fairly  tough  budget.     U 
these  American  and  British  measures  work 
smoothly,  in  their  declared  object  of  seeing 
that  the  two  reserve  currency  countries  do 
not  create  any  more  reserves,  their  flow  of 
funds  to  the  outside  world  will  be  sharply 
curtailed.    It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can 
avoid  giving  a  further  defiationary  twist  to 
raw  material  prices. 

The  biggest  danger  of  all  will  arise  if  these 
measures  succeed  in  sharply  cutting  Ameri- 
can   and    British    outpayments    to    oversea 
countries,  but  do  not  appear  to  their  respec- 
tive governments  to  be  succeeding  sufficiently 
well  because  of  a  concurrent  growth  of  spec- 
ulation against  their  cxu-rencies.    The  specu- 
lation against  the  dollar  would  be  speculation 
in  favor  of  gold.    Already,  the  action  of  sonae 
European  countries  in  converting  their  dol- 
lars into  gold  carries  a  threat  of  a  snowball 
effect-    however    determinedly    the    Federal 
Reserve   authorities   deny   that  they   would 
ever  countenance  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold, 
everybody  knows  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
gold  Is  even  less  likely,  so  that  speculators 
have    a    one-way    option.      The    speculation 
against  sterling  arises  because  every  interna- 
tional businessman  knows  that  if  the  dollar 
were  devalued  against  gold,  sterling  would 
be  devalued  against  it  too,  and  certainly  not 
by  a  lesser  amount.    From  this,  and  from  the 
battered  weakness  of  sterling's  reserves,  de- 
spite the  good  February  trade  returns,  yet 
another  danger  arises. 

The  tone  of  recent  speeches  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England  and  others  sug- 
gests that  the  city  would  not  disagree  that 
1965  does  indeed  carry  at  least  some  threat  of 
being  another  1931.    But  whUe  to  the  ordi- 
nary man  the  horror  of  another  1931  means 
the  specter  of  quite  unnecessary  unemploy- 
ment and  a  total  sizing  up  of  International 
trade,  to  many  conservative  finance  ministers 
and  central  Ifenkers  the  nasty  image  of  1931 
is  that  then  was  the  year  when  there  was  a 
collapse   of   confidence   in   their   established 
(and  inefficient)  way  of  running  the  interna- 
tional financial  system.     They  instinctively 
suppose  that  It  was  this  collapse  of  confidence 
which  caused  the  slump  and  the  unemploy- 
ment-mstead    of    the    other    way    around. 
They  believe  that  it  is  this  faltering  of  confi- 
dence in  a  sound  international  financial  sys- 
tem which  must  be  fought  at  all  costs,  and 
they  automatically  associate  lack  of  sound- 
ness with  spending  too  much  (especially  on 
foreign  goods) ,  not  with  starting  to  spend  too 
little      If  there  is  a  further  series  of  large 
speculative  movements  of  funds  in  the  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  markets  this  year,  those 
in  the  eve  of  the  storm  will  be  liable  to  rec- 
ommend two  policies:  A  new  dose  of  illiberal 
restrictions  abroad,  even  though  beggar-my- 
neighbor  policies  are  the  precise  policies  that 
need  to  be  avoided;    and  further  deflation 
at  home,  even  though  the  whole  free  world  s 
economic  conjuncture  might  by  then  be  set 
on  a  dangerously  deflationary  course.    Then 
the  snowball  really  could  start  to  poU. 

This  is  not  a  forecast  of  Inevitable  dis- 
aster The  odds,  to  repeat,  are  still  that  the 
world  wiU  avoid  a  serious  international  finan- 
cial crisis  this  vear,  not  because  of  brilliant 
international  economic  management,  but 
just  because  of  the  luck  of  the  way  the  wind 
blows.  It  can  even  be  argued  that  none  of 
the  restrictive  things  that  have  been  done  in 
the  past  few  month&-€Xcept  those  done  by 
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General  de  Gaulle — has  in  itself  been  demon- 
strably wrong.  But  It  Is  certain  that  the 
world's  chancelleries  should  at  least  be  work- 
ing out  a  contingency  plan,  in  case  the  wind 
does  blow  the  wrong  way.  The  essence  of  It 
should  be  a  determination  that,  if  a  seriotjs 
threat  does  arise  to  world  economic  activity 
and  world  employment,  then  the  whole  course 
of  international  economic  policy  should  be 
turned  round  with  the  one  prime  object  of 
restimulatlng  that  activity  and  thjyt  employ- 
ment. Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  this:  not  the  interesting  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  practicing  econ- 
omists on  whether  this  or  that  scheme  for 
increasing  world  liquidity  is  marginally  pref- 
erable, not  the  attachment  of  central  bankers 
to  their  accustomed  system  of  rigidly  fixed 
exchange  rates,  not  the  arguments  that  can 
no  doubt  be  started  about  who  has  been  most 
at  fault. 

The  objections  so  far  successfully  voiced 
against  all  proposals  for  easing  the  rigidity 
of  the  present  International  payments  mech- 
anism and  for  increasing  world  liquidity — 
whether  Triffin,  Stamp,  Mauldlng,  Brookings 
proposals,  or  whatever — have  been  that  they 
could  make  it  too  easy  for  wicked  govern- 
ments to  inflate:  because  they  could  loosen 
the  disciplinary  restraints  imposed  by  bal- 
ance-of-payments  difficulties  under  the  pres- 
ent international  mechanism.  Even  those 
who  regard  these  restraints  as  still  most  nec- 
essary in  existing  circumstances  must  surely 
see  that  a  contingency  could  arise  when  na- 
tional reflations  would  be  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an 
International  payments  mechanism  that  en- 
couraged them.  For  the  economic,  and  still 
more  the  political,  consequences  of  any  re- 
lapse into  serious  Tecession  by  the  non-Com- 
munist world  would  be  dire  Indeed. 

At  present  there  Is  no  such  contingency 
plan  in  existence.  Since  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  there  has  been  no  command- 
ing world  leader  with  the  modernity  of  eco- 
nomic mind  to  take  over  a  dominating  influ- 
ence if  a  crisis  does  befall.  It  is  one  of  the 
worrying  accidents-  of  1965  that  the  political 
ministers  directly  in  charge  of  economic  and 
financial  affairs  in  both  America  and  Britain 
are  going  to  be  new,  inexperienced  men;  in 
Europe,  there  is  no  economic  or  finance  min- 
ister of  outstandingly  reassuring  stature 
either.  All  the  financial  advisers  are  still 
Instinctively  attuned  to  fighting  Inflation 
Instead  of  deflation.  Most  governments  now- 
adays, unlike  in  the  1930's,  do  have  a  bevy  of 
professional  economic  advisers,  who  under- 
stand the  contingent  problems;  but  most  of 
them  are  quletist  sorts  of  economists,  anxious 
to  avoid  any  impression  of  extremism  by 
looking  inconveniently  far  ahead,  because  In 
the  last  resort  the  politicians  are  not  suffi- 
ciently engaged  with  economics  to  take 
kindly  to  far-out  solutions  when  self-styled 
practical  men  say  that  such  remedies  are 
politically  and  institutionally  impossible. 

The  most  appropriate  analogy  is  a  seafar- 
ing one.  The  ship  of  the  world  economy  Is 
floating  on  what  are  still,  to  the  Immediate 
eye,  relatively  placid  seas;  but  it  is  also  now 
in  latitudes  which,  by  known  experience,  are 
a  possible  hurricane  belt.  There  is  no  cap- 
tain on  the  bridge.  There  are  a  number  of 
mildly  quarreling,  inexperienced  mates,  of  no 
agreed  order  of  seniority.  The  financial  ad- 
visers in  the  crew  are  well  trained  in  the  ways 
of  sailing  ships  rather  than  steamships,  and 
convinced  that  all  that  should  be  done  is  to 
make  sure  that  one  has  a  sound  ship  floating 
well  above  the  Pllmsoll  line,  rather  than 
worrying  oneself  with  abstract  sciences  like 
meteorology.  There  are  a  niunber  of  eco- 
nomic advisers  about,  who  boast  that,  with- 
out being  extremist  or  alarmist  or  avant 
garde,  they  have  at  least  recommended  that 
while  passing  through  the  hurricane  belt  we 
should  consider  carr3rlng  umbrellas.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  even  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous latitudes  a  hurricane  hits  even  Ill- 


organized  ships  only  rarely,  this  Is  not  a  com- 
fortable vessel  to  be  on.  We  passengers,  bat- 
tened In  the  holds,  have  some  reason  to  send 
up  anguished  walls  about  It. 


MENOMINEE  INDIAN  TERMINATION 
BRINGS  TRAGIC  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  years  ago  Congress  decided  to  termi- 
nate the  reservation  status  of  the  Me- 
nominee Indians,  the  first  time  that  an 
entire  Indian  tribe  had  gone  through 
a  termination  of  the  position  they  en- 
joyed on  a  federally  recognized  reserva- 
tion. I  believe  Congress  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  consequences  of  that  sep- 
aration. I  must  report,  regretfully,  that 
the  consequences  for  this  Wisconsin 
tribe  have  been  very  bad,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  its 
university  has  tried  to  help  the  Menom- 
inees.  The  Menominees  have  suffered 
greatly.  They  are  poor.  Many  are  un- 
employed. The  health  of  these  Indians 
has  suffered  seriously. 

This  is  the  Nation  which  at  one  time 
controlled  a  large  portion  of  Wisconsin, 
and  with  which  we  made  a  treaty  under 
which  one  small  primeval  area  in  Wis- 
consin was  to  remain  as  their  territory. 

An  article  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of 
March  22  points  out  graphically  how 
these  fine  Menominee  people  have  suf- 
fered. And  how  this  proud  tribe  is  grad- 
ually and  painfully  disintegrating.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There^  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poverty    op   Menominees    An    Assault    on 
Senses 

(By  Larry  Fields) 

The  poverty  of  the  nearly  3,000  Menominee 
Indians  struggling  to  siu-vlve  In  Wisconsin's 
Menominee  County  assaults  the  five  senses. 

Their  poverty  Is  the  taste  of  despair  and 
potatoes  without  meat. 

It  Is  the  sound  of  a  baby  crying  for  food 
and  an  ley  wind  wheezing  through  a  rotting 
hole  In  an  occupied  hoxise. 

It  Is  the  feel  of  castoff  clothing  and 
futility. 

It  is  the  odor  of  overcooked  cabbage  and 
unwashed  bodies. 

It  is  the  sight  of  children  with  nothing  to 
do  and  women  who  have  turned  too  old"  too 
soon. 

Above  all,  It  Is  the  chilling  statistics  which 
have  just  led  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  call  Menominee  County  a  pocket  of 
poverty. 

And  the  pockets  of  nearly  all  who  dwell 
there  are  empty. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  that  fam- 
ilies existing  on  annual  Incomes  of  $3,000 
a  year  or  less  are  poverty  stricken.  The 
average  annual  wage  in  Menominee  County 
is  $2,300.  The  typical  family  consists  of  five 
persons. 

Approximately  one  out  of  every  seven 
persons  in  the  county — 412 — receives  welfare 
aid. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion— 1,022 — fuel  their  bodies  on  food  8\ir- 
pliises  distributed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

With  these  grim  figures,  a  daily  fact  of 
life,  It  is  little  wonder  that  many  Menomi- 
nees use  whisky  and  sex  as  a  temporary 
escape  from  reality. 

There  are,  among  the  496  families  In  the 
county,  113  problem  drinkers,  according  to 
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the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society.  This 
Includes  a  "distressing  number  of  heaw 
drinking  mothers."  ^ 

The  State  department  of  public  welfare 
reported  in  a  1962  survey  that  there  were 
4.8  unwed  mothers  in  Wisconsin  for  every 
10.000  people.  The  ratio  of  unwed  mothere 
in  Menominee  County  for  the  same  popuia- 
tion  breakdown  amounted  to  99.8. 

Although  Menominee  County  is  one  of  the 
most  scenic  sectors  of  Wisconsin,  the  picture 
there  is  a  series  of  portraits  in  blue. 

Ever  since  her  husband  died  2  years  ago 
Mrs.  Agnes  Moshoquit,  77.  has  been  afralcl 
that  she  might  get  sick  or  die  without  any. 
one  knowing  of  it. 

"I've  got  nobody  now.  Nobody  ever  comes 
to  see  me,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Moshoquit,  tiny  and  toothless,  lives 
in  a  rickety,  two  story  frame  house  near  the 
community  of  Neopit. 

The  rooms  on  the  second -floor  are  closed. 
Climbing  stairs  is  difficult  for  an  old  woman: 
Besides,  it  is  easier  to  heat  only  one  floor  In 
the  house. 

An  ancient  wood  burning  stove  In  the 
kitchen  Is  the  only  source  of  warmth.  The 
frail  old  woman  must  chop  her  own  wood 
supply. 

"I  fell  down  four  times  last  month  when 
I  went  outside  to  chop,"  she  said.  "My  leg 
and  my  hand  still  hurt." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  Indoor  plumbing. 
Until  2  weeks  ago,  she  was  able  to  draw 
water  for  cooking  and  washing  from  a  well 
on  her  property. 

But  the  pump  broke  and  she  can't  afford  to 
have  it  repaired. 

Mrs.  Moshoquit  said  that  her  nearest 
neighbors  refuse  to  allow  her  to  use  their 
well  unless  she  pays  $1  per  bucket  of  water. 
Her  monthly  income  is  $58  from  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

She  requires  only  one  bucket  of  water  b 
day.  But  the  nearest  neighbor  who  will  let 
her  have  the  water  free  of  charge  lives  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

This  can  be  an  agonizing  Journey  in  the 
winter. 

Several  times  last  month,  Mrs.  Moshoquit 
said.  It  was  so  cold  Inside  her  house  that 
water  she  had  stored  overnight  froze  Into 
Ice  by  morning. 

She  doesn't  own  an  automobile,  and  this 
adds  to  her  hardship.  There  is  no  public 
transportation  in  Menominee  County. 

The  closest  store  Is  2  miles  from  her  house. 
Unless  she  Is  willing  to  pay  someone  to  drive 
her,  she  must  hike  to  the  store. 

Several  times  a  month.  Father  Marcellus 
Cabo,  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church  in  Neopit,  stops  by  and  serves  as 
chauffeur. 

The  priest  transports  her  to  Keshena,  12 
miles  distant,  to  pick  up  her  skimpy  allot- 
ment of  commodities  from  the  food  surplus 
depot. 

"The  hardest  thing,  though.  Is  chopping 
the  wood,"  she  said.  "After  I  chop  the  wood, 
I'm  no  good  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

The  $56  a  week  that  Edward  Kauquatosh, 
41,  earns  as  a  laborer  in  the  Menominee  lum- 
ber mill  doesn't  stretch  very  far.  It  has 
to  support  his  wife,  Mary,  45,  find  their  10 
children,  ages  8  and  18. 

"Last  week,"  he  said,  "I  had  to  spend  my 
whole  paycheck  on  shoes  for  the  kids." 

Edward  doesn't  smoke  or  drink.  He  can't 
afford  such  pleasures. 

The  family's  diet  mainly  revolves  around 
their  food  siirplvis  allotments.  Fresh  meat 
on  the  table  Is  rare. 

The  Kauquatoshes  iisually  have  to  pay  a 
neighbor  $5  to  drive  them  to  Keshena  to 
pick  up  their  monthly  food  rations. 

Their  home  Is  2  miles  from  the  lumber 
mill.  To  save  money,  Edward  eats  lunch 
at  home.  This  means  he  has  to  walk  to 
and  from  work  four  times  a  day. 

The  medl\mi-slze  framhouse  in  which 
Laura  Wayka  and  Harriet  Waukau  live  la 
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bursting  with  humanity.    It  Is  home  to  22 

P'^e  girls,  sisters,  each  with  three  chllden, 
.«.  supported  by  welfare  aid. 
"^  house,  owned  by  their  parents.  Is 
J^ied  by  their  grandfather,  brothers  and 
SS  and  acres  of  assorted  chUdren. 
'^S  Youngest  member  of  the  clan  is 
raSa's  1-month-old  baby.  The  oldest  is 
their  75-year-old  grandfather. 

The  sour  fragrance  of  cabbage  and  un- 
m^Rhed  diapers  permeates  the  house. 

Sa.  23  was  abandoned  by  her  husband. 
Che  has  no  idea  where  he  is. 

Harriet  24,  divorced  her  husband. 

?Se  women  tried  living  by  themselves  for 
awWle  but  soon  learned  that  their  anemic 
welfare  checks  made  such  an  arrangement 

P'bSsJ  'Sr/amny  owns  no  car,  they 
rarelv  go  out.  There  are  no  movie  theaters 
^any  type  of  commercial  entertainment  in 
^nominee  Count^  (There  aren't  even  any 
doctors  In  the  county.) 

Entertainment  consists  of  watching,  in 
staggered  shifts,  the  one  television  set. 

Wmiam   La   Rock,   Jr.,   30,   and   his   wife 
Marv  32  live  with  their  three  small  children 
Zois  3*2.  and   1)    in  a  shabby  two-room 
Bhack  which  contains  running  Insects  Instead 
of  running  water. 

Each  day  La  Rock  drives  to  a  smaU  str^m 
3  miles  from  his  house  to  fill  a  bucket 
with  water.  Often  there  are  others  at  the 
stream  with  similar  purposes. 

La  Rock  was  laid  off  from  his  Job  at  the 
lumbermlU  last  year  and  has  been  on  welfare 
since.  He  occasionally  works  part  time  with 
the  highway  department. 

The  La  Rocks  said  they  were  planning  to 
leave  Menominee  this  fall  and  move  to  Mil- 
waukee. ,  ,. 
"This  is  my  home  and  I'll  always  love  it, 
but  there's  nothing  here  for  me  anymore," 
he  said.  "At  least  I'll  be  able  to  find  work 
in  Milwaukee." 

U  Rock  said  that  in  the  last  year,  15  of 
his  relatives  moved  to  other  cities  in  the 
Midwest. 

More  and  more,  the  young  Indians  of 
Menominee  County  are  leaving  the  land  of 
their  ancestors  in  order  to  survive. 


any  career  they  choose.    Satisfaction,  then, 
not  money,  becomes  the  deciding  factor. 

"As  I  look  at  today's  students."  says  Alden, 
"I  am  deeply  moved  by  their  matiirlty.  It 
Is  fortxanate  that  they  are  accepting  respon- 
Blbillty  at  such  an  early  age,  for  already  the 
torch  of  leadership  is  being  passed  to  them." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM- 
THOUGHTFUL  COMMENTS  BY 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  HISTORY 
CLASS  OF  CUSTER  COUNTY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  IN  MILES  CITY.  MONT., 
AND  REPLY  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
members    of    Mr.    Gray's    junior    year 
American  history  class  in  Custer  County 
High  School,   Miles  City,  Mont.,  have 
written  me  recently  to  present  their  views 
on  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  to  ask 
me  to  state  mine.    These  young  men  and 
women  and  their  teacher,  Mr.  Gray,  are 
to  be  commended  for  encouraging  serious 
discussion  and   analysis  of   this  issue. 
Their  thoughtful  comments  in  these  let- 
ters give  reassuring  evidence  that  as  the 
years  go  by  Montana  and  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  blessed  with 
an  informed  and  responsible  citizenry. 
My  reply  to  their  request  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  others,  and  I  therefore 
read  it,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  MAJoarrY  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10, 1965. 
Dear  :   i  have  received  your  letter 


BELOIT      DAILY      NEWS      PRAISES 
SENSE    OF    RESPONSIBILITY    OF 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
Beloit  Daily  News,  which  is  an  outstand- 
ing  Wisconsin    newspaper,    has    com- 
mented on  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  Nation's  students.    In  view  of  all 
the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  the 
students   of   the   Nation,   this   kind   of 
thoughtful   and  objective  praise  by   a 
highly  respected   newspaper  should  be 
called  to  the  Nation's  attention.  It  reads: 
Good  Word   for  Stttoents 
Much   is   being   said    and   written   about 
young  people  going  to  the  dogs  in  a  hand- 
basket,  especially  on  college  campuses.    Per- 
haps college  presidents  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  how  college  students  are  be- 
having, and  one  of  them  thinks  he  detects 
"an  increasing  matiirity  in  the  Nation's  stu- 
dents."   He  is  Vernon  R.  Alden,  president  of 
Ohio  University  at  Athens. 

"Today's  students,"  he  says,  "regard  col- 
lege not  as  a  haven  from  responsibility  but 
as  a  training  ground  for  citizenship.  They 
see  themselves  as  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion; they  are  supplying  the  energy  for 
needed  social  change." 

One  thing  is  certain,  stresses  Alden:  More 
students  are  going  into  teaching,  social  work 
and  politics,  fewer  into  business.  The  reason 
Is  that  they  can  live  comfortably  In  almost 


and  a  number  of  other  letters  from  your 
classmates  concerning  Vietnam.  You  ex- 
press your  views  and  you  ask  me  to  express 
mine  on  this  very  serious  question. 

First.  I  want  to  commend  yotir  teacher, 
Mr.  Gray,  for  encouraging  this  discussion  and 
I  want  to  compliment  you  for  participating 
in  it  in  a  most  intelligent  and  matvu-e  way. 
I  have  gained  a  great  deal  in  tmderstandlng 
from  reading  your  letters. 

Now  let  me  state  my  views  to  you  on  Viet- 
nam, as  you  requested. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  a  war  among  Viet- 
namese but  Americans  are  becoming  more 
and  more  involved  In  the  fighting.  Scarcely 
a  week  goes  by  without  a  report  of  several 
American  soldiers  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Each  life  is  precious  and  each  death  a 
tragedy  But  If  we  look  at  this  situation 
fully  we  will  see  that  we  are  still  not  in- 
volved in  the  kind  of  confUct  which  we  ex- 
perienced In  World  War  II  or  even  in  Korea. 
The  casualties  among  Americans  In  those 
other  conflicts  would  sometimes  equal  or  sxu-- 
pass  in  1  day  what  we  have  borne  In  Vietnam 
over  the  past  several  years. 

In  other  words,  the  American  involvement 
in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  still  far  short  of 
what  it  was  In  those  other  recent  wars  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  from  your 
class  studies  or  the  experiences  of  your  own 
families. 

Yet  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  could  grow 
into  another  Korea  or  another  world  war. 
Some  people  say:  "WeU,  why  not?  Let's  go 
m  and  get  It  over  with  quickly."  The  answer 
is  that  that  Is  not  an  answer  at  all.  A  war 
in  Asia  could  last  for  many  years,  spread 
further  and  further  and  bring  millions  of 
casualties  and  cause  widespread  devastation 
and  destruction.  In  my  view,  we  owe  it.  not 
only  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  our  own 


people  to  do  whatever  can  honorably  be  done 
to  prevent  that  kind  of  tragedy  and  suffering. 

But  it  is  going  to  take  two  sides  to  prevent 
a  larger  war  from  developing  out  of  Vietnam. 
And  it  Is  going  to  take  two  sides  to  bring  to 
an  end  even  the  small  war  which  is  now  In 
progress  in  Vietnam.  If  it  is  going  to  be  an 
honorable  end,  it  means  that  the  people  who 
Uve  In  South  Vietnam  have  got  to  have  rea- 
sonable security  and  a  reasonable  opportxmlty 
to  decide  what  they  want  for  themselves. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Americans  were 
sent  into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place— to  help 
the  Vietnamese  people.  It  is  their  country 
and  it  is  still  their  war  and  I  hope  that  it 
can  be  kept  that  way.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  the  United  States  involved  in  Vietnam 
any  longer  than  It  takes  to  help  bring  about 
a  just  solution  which  sec\ires  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  would  want  to  see  the 
fighting,  not  extended,  but  ended  Jvist  as  soon 
as  possible  on  that  basis. 

That  Is  the  way  the  situation  looks  to  me. 
Once  again.  I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
and  your  classmates  and  yovu-  teacher  for 
pursuing  this  dlscvisslon  and  to  thank  y»u 
for  bringing  me  into  It  by  your  letters. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

M""c  Mansfieu). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  the  Custer  County 
High  School  students  who  wrote  letters 
to  me  on  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
students  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jim  Beardsley,  Custer  County  High  SchdW, 
Miles  City,  Mont. 

Linda  Bergerson,  C\aster  Covmty  High 
School,  Miles  City.  Mont. 

Jerlanne    Chezum,   Box    119,   Miles    City, 

Mont.  ^     „       „ 

Virginia    Clendenen,    809    South    BeweU. 

Miles  City,  Mont. 

Susan  Enghusen,  Custer  County  Hlgn 
School,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

BUl  Hlldenbrand,  216  North  Eighth,  MUea 

City,  Mont. 

Laura  Jan  Hxmtzicker,  412  South  Center, 

Miles  City,  Mont. 

Robert  J.  Eelley.  908  Woodbiiry,  Miles  City, 

Rick  Kouba,  Custer  County  High  School. 

Miles  City,  Mont.  „,  ^  c  w     i 

Pat  Mackenzie,  Custer  Covmty  High  School, 

Miles  City,  Mont.  ,,,, 

Barbie  Petersohn,  1910  North  Jordan,  Miles 

City,  Mont.  „  ^     , 

Lynn  Ronning.  Custer  County  High  School, 

MUes  City.  Mont. 

Carol  Shook,  713  South  Cottage  Grove 
Ave..  Miles  City,  Mont. 

Linda  Sterling,  Route  1,  Box  274,  MUe« 
City,  Mont.  ,.     . 

Anita  Strub,  811  Wells,  Miles  City.  Mont. 

Jack  VSThitten,  2115  Main,  Miles  City. 
Mont. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES    AND    MEXICO    ON    THE 
COLORADO  SALINITY  PROBLEM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
friendly    and    sympathetic    atmosphere 
which  exists  between  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  has  helped 
to  make  it  possible  to  work  out  a  solution 
to  another  long-standing  irritant  in  our 
relations.    It  has  just  been  announced 
that  an  agreement  between  the  two  na- 
tions covering  the  Colorado  salinity  prob- 
lem  has  been  achieved.    It  foUows   a 
1963  treaty  on  the  El  Chamizal  and  ranks 
with  it  as  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
solution  to  a  complex  and  long-standing 
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international  difBculty  worked  out  by  the 
processes  of  reason  in  a  setting  of  mutual 
accommodation  and  mutual  respect. 

The  water  salinity  problem  on  the 
Colorado  River  has  caused  considerable 
economic  hardship  to  Mexican  farmers 
who  live  near  the  border  areas  in  the 
Mexicali  Valley  and  who  depend  on  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  to  irrigate  their 
fields.  And,  of  course,  the  utilization 
of  the  river  is  of  immense  importance  in 
the  agriculture  and  other  activities  of 
the  Southwest  region  of  our  own  Nation. 

The  new  agreement  is  an  equitable 
answer  to  the  difficulty.  It  is  expected 
to  make  sufficient  fresh  water  available 
to  both  Mexicans  and  Americans  living 
in  the  area  served  by  the  Colorado  River. 

Many  months  of  hard  work  by  Mexi- 
can and  United  States  negotiators  have 
gone  into  completing  this  settlement. 
The  Governors  of  seven  American  States 
were  consulted  at  every  step  of  the  ne- 
gotiations and  each  gave  their  coopera- 
tion in  making  a  solution  possible.  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Anthony  Freeman,  U.S. 
Border  Commissioner  Joseph  Freidkin 
and  his  staff,  Terrance  G.  Leonhardy 
and  T.  R.  Martin  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  Robert  Sayre  of  the  White 
House  staff,  represented  the  United 
States  in  the  protracted  negotiations. 
The  main  burden  of  the  Mexican  point 
of  view  was  carried  by  former  Ambassa- 
dor Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  now  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Commis- 
sioner David  Herrera  Jordan.  All  of 
these  men  labored  long  and  hard  in 
working  out  a  compromise.  They  have 
made  a  great  contribution  in  the  spirit 
of  good  neighborliness  embodied  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  The  Mexi- 
can-United States  parliamentary  meet- 
ings of  the  past  several  years  have  also 
made  a  profound  contribution  to  this 
achievement  not  only  by  increasing  the 
mutual  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
Colorado  salinity  through  discussions 
among  the  legislators  of  both  countries 
but  also  by  developing  a  high  degree  of 
reciprocal  sympathy  with  respect  to  the 
whole  range  of  relations  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States.  The  work  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  who  has  headed  the 
Senate  group  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  ranking  Republican  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  ,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Latin  American  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee, and  all  the  others  on  the  delega- 
tion has  been  outstanding  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Still  other  problems  exist  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  but  the 
augury  for  their  friendly  and  mutually 
beneficial  settlement  is  encouraging. 
Needless  to  say  if  a  similar  spirit  of  rea- 
sonable amicability  characterized  our 
relations  all  over  the  world,  the  goal  of 
world  peace  would  be  furthered  immeas- 
urably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "United  States,  Mexico 
Reach  Pact  on  River  Water,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
March  23,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salt  in  the  Colorado:  United  States,  Mex- 
ico Reach  Pact  gi^Iiver  Water 

(By  Barnard  L.  Ctollier,  La  tin- American 
correspondent) 

Washington. — The  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico reached  final  agreement  yesterday  on  the 
touchy  problem  posed  by  the  claim  that  the 
United  States  was  pouring  crop-killing  salt 
water  into  Mexico's  part  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

In  a  White  House  statement  yesterday. 
President  Johnson  announced  that  he  had 
approved  an  agreement  worked  out  by  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. It  win  allow  Mexico  to  control  the 
salinity  of  the  water  flowing  Into  irrigation 
ditches  In  the  Mexicali  Valley. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  U.S.-bullt  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  drainage  canal  which 
win  divert  salt-laden  water  from  a  U.S.  Irri- 
gation project  east  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  away  from 
the  Mexican  irrigation  system  when  the  Mex- 
icans choose  to  do  so. 

"The  agreement  has  been  considered  by 
the  Governors  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  and  by  the  chairmen  of  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "and  all  have  agreed  to  it." 

The  diversion  project  Is  expected  to  cost 
the  United  States  about  $5  million.  If  Con- 
gress speeds  additional  appropriations,  the 
project  will  be  finished  by  next  October — 
the  period  when  the  Colorado  flows  least  and 
saltiest  Into  Mexico. 

Among  the  nearly  300,000  Mexicans  in  the 
rich  Mexicali  Valley  Just  below  the  California 
border,  the  angry  cry  of  "sal" — salt — has 
long  signified  antl-Yankeelsm.  In  the  last 
i  years,  Leftists  and  Commxinlsts  rallied 
peasants  and  farmers  to  protest  and  riot. 

The  dispute  dates  to  shortly  after  the  1944 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, which  g*4{irantees  Mexico  at  least  1.5 
million  acre  feet  of  the  Colorado  River's  wa- 
ter each  year.  (An  acre-foot  is  the  amount 
of  water  needed  to  cover  1  acre  of  land  to 
the  depth  of  1  foot.) 

That  quantity,  the  negotiators  knew,  was 
sufficient  for  future  irrigation  purposes  In 
the  cotton-growing  valley.  But  even  then 
they  realized  the  quality  of  the  water  would 
some  day  become  a  sticky  Issue. 

The  Colorado  River  water  that  flowed 
across  the  border  Into  Mexico  then  contained 
approximately  900  parts  of  salt  per  million 
parts  of  water — a  little  more  than  Is  tasty, 
but  usable  nonetheless.  Then  more  and 
more  irrigation  projects  using  the  Colorado's 
water  were  started  on  the  U.S.  side. 

The  project  that  caused  most  of  the  trou- 
ble was  the  Wellton -Mohawk  farm  develop- 
ment near  Yuma.  There  the  irrigation  wa- 
ters from  the  Colorado  turned  desert  Into 
lush  farmland.  But  the  relatively  pure  wa- 
ter that  made  crops  grow  in  Yuma  area  was 
drained  back  Into  the  Colorado  via  the  Gila 
River  and  crossed  the  border  into  Mexico 
laden  with  leached  out  salt. 

On  occasion,  the  Mexicans  Insisted,  the 
water  flowing  back  out  of  the  Yuma  area 
contained  up  to  20,000  parts  of  salt  per  mil- 
lion parts  of  water.  (Sea  water  contains 
about  35.000  parts  per  million.)  The  Mexi- 
cans were  furious. 

The  salt  crisis  finally  brought  a  joint 
United  States-Mexican  communique  In  the 
early  summer  of  1962,  in  which  President 
Kennedy  and  Mexico's  President  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos  promised  to  reach  a  permanent  solu- 
tion by  October  1963. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion opened  12  fresh-water  wells  that 
pumped  clear  water  into  the  Gila  and  diluted 
the  Yiima  waste  water  down  to  4,000  parts 
of  salt  per  million.  By  the  time  It  mixed 
with  the  Colorado  water  again  the  salt  level 
dropped  to  about  1,800  parts  per  million. 


Still  Mexico  claimed  that  the  wells  alone 
were  no  permanent  solution. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  however,  con- 
tended  that  the  water  going  to  Mexico  was 
usable.  If  the  Mexicans  would  lay  tiles  along 
their  Irrigation  ditches,  keeping  much  of  th« 
water  from  draining  through  salty  soli  and 
getting  even  saltier,  the  farms  at  the  end  of 
their  Irrigation  network  would  have  little  to 
complain  about,  the  Bureau  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  what  has  been 
said  by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
One  of  the  plus  signs  that  we  can  put 
against  our  foreign  relations  these  days— 
and  we  have  had  too  few  of  them— is 
the  relationship  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public  of  Mexico.  At  no  time  in  history 
has  the  relationship  between  these  two 
countries  been  more  amicable  and  more 
understanding  than  it  is  today.  That  is 
because  the  officials  of  our  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  legislative  branch  of 
Government  and  their  counterpart  of  the 
Mexican  Government  have  been  consid- 
erate and  understanding  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  have  confronted  us. 

Of  all  the  work  which  has  been  done, 
no  one  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  complete  understanding  which  we 
have  on  so  many  subjects  with  our  neigh- 
tors  to  the  south  today  than  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield].  He  is  greatly  admired 
and  respected,  not  only  by  Mexican  of- 
ficials, but  by  all  the  people  of  Mexico  as 
well.  I  am  glad  to  pay  him  this  well 
earned  tribute  at  this  time. 
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TRANSFERRING  THE  COSTS  OF  FED- 
ERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  proposed  to 
transfer  the  costs  of  Federal  meat  in- 
spections to  the  meat  industry.  In  his 
recent  budget  message  the  President  as- 
serted: 

Fairness  to  all  taxpayers  demands  that 
those  who  enjoy  special  benefits  should  bear 
a  greater  share  of  the  costs. 

He  then  singled  out  the  costs  of  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  as  an  example  of 
an  activity  in  which  he  would  shortly 
propose  legislation  for  that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  could 
have  hardly  picked  a  worse  example  as 
a  vehicle  for  charging  "those  who  en- 
joy special  benefits"  with  the  costs  of 
Federal  services.  It  is  fallacious  and 
spurious  to  assume  that  the  meat  indus- 
try is  the  sole  or  even  the  major  bene- 
ficiary of  meat  inspection. 

Federal  meat  inspection  has  the  sole 
purpose  of  insuring  that  every  American 
who  eats  meat — and  I  daresay  that  in- 
cludes virtually  our  entire  population- 
buys  only  wholesome,  disease-free  meat 


r^ucts  when  he  shops  at  his  meat 
££  or  grocery  store.  If  anything. 
Serai  meat  inspection  imposes  finan- 
S  burdens  on  the  meatpackers  and 
others  who  fall  under  the  scope  of  the 
Serai  activity.  They  must  maintain 
S  standards  of  cleanliness  in  their 
Sations  that  are  costly.  Yet  those 
S  a°e  willingly  absorbed  to  insure 
Sat  the  consumer  receives  the  highest 
Quality  meat  and  meat  products. 

It  is  the  consumer  who  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection, 

'°TS'p?eSnt's  proposal  would  with- 
m,t  ouestion  weaken  inspection  and  en- 
anger  health.    It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  President  Johnson  would  advocate 

cnrh  a  result.  ,, 

By  using  the  President's  strange  line 
of  reasoning  there  are  many  other  Fed- 
eral activities  which  special  user  charges 
could  be  placed  on  the  direct  benefi- 
ciaries    For  example,  why  are  not  the 
salaries  of  FBI  agents  charged  to  the 
Sers  or  beneficiaries  of  their  services? 
Why  are  not  the  costs  of  mine  safety 
inspections  absorbed  by  the  coal  Indus- 
trv'    Why  are  not  the  costs  of  the  multi- 
farious   activities    of    the    U.S.    Public 
Health  Service  charged  to  users  such  as 
a  community  which  has  had  its  water 
supply  inspected  or  those  members  ot 
a  community  who  have  been  saved  from 
a  possible  outbreak  of  a  commumcab  e 
disease  by  quick  action  from  a  Public 
Health  Service  team  of  medical  sleuths 
who  have  traced  the  course  of  a  carrier 
of  a  deadly  disease?     Or  why  not  charge 
the  costs  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in- 
spections of  airports  and  aircraft  to  the 
industry?    Or  why  not  charge  custonis 
inspections  to  those  who  are  having  their 
baggage  checked?    Or  why  should  not 
the  entire  cost  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  be  borne  by  industry  or  other 
direct  recipients  of  its  services?     Or  why 
not  charge  the  food  and  drug  industries 
with  the  costs  of  FDA  inspections? 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  and  de- 
velop an  imposing  list  of  services  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Government  that 
might  be  charged  to  a  so-called  specific 
user,  but  I  cite  the  examples  listed  above 
merely    to    emphasize   my    point.    The 
costs  of  Federal  meat  inspection,   the 
FBI  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  FAA, 
the  FDA,  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  many,  many  others  are 
not  intended  to  help  specific  individuals. 
They  are  for  the  protection  of  all  of  us. 
They  are  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare— to  mention 
the    specific     constitutional     authority 
under  which  these  programs  were  estab- 
lished.   Therefore,  the  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams should  be  borne  by  the  general 
public  in  the  form  of  tax  revenues. 

There  is  no  practical  way  in  which 
Industry  can  fairly  absorb  the  costs.  The 
costs  can  go  only  in  two  places  if  placed 
on  the  industry.  They  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  consimier  in  the  form  of 
higher  meat  prices,  which  is  highly  un- 
likely because  of  the  competitive  situa- 
tion with  both  meat  imports  and  non- 
federally  inspected  meats.  Or,  the  costs 
can  be  transferred  to  the  meat  animal 
producers  by  paying  them  less  for  their 
product.   This  would  be  a  gross  injustice. 


The  beef  cattle  industry  is  already  hard- 
pressed  financially  by  competition  from 
beef  imports,  increasing  production  costs, 
and  low  market  prices. 

There  are  many  meatpacking  plants 
in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the 
most  of  them  by  far  are  small  operations. 
The  President's  proposal  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  small  packers  and  processors 
and  would  result  in  a  curtailment  of  the 
market  for  livestock  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  located. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  22,  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial opposing  the  proposed  transfer  of 
Federal  meat  inspection  costs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrQsident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  22, 
1965] 
Paying  Inspection  Costs 
A  quiet  move  is  tmderway  In  Washlngtor 
and  in  some  of  the  States  to  shift  the  cost  of 
meat  inspection  from  the  taxpayer  to  the 
paclcers.     The  idea  has  a  superficial  appeal 
because  of  the  budgetary  savings  it  would 
permit  but  it  is  also  arousing  much  opposi- 
tion    Many  observers  believe  that  it  would 
bring  about  a  deterioration   in  the  service 
and  accentuate  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 

meat.  ^   ^,-  4. 

In  a  strong  market,  it  is  assumed  that 
meat  inspection  costs  assessed  against  the 
packers  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers, 
causing  prices  to  rise  more  than  they  other- 
wise would.  In  a  weak  market,  packers 
would  deduct  the  cost  of  inspection  from 
prices  paid  to  livestock  producers,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  troubles  of  an  industry  which  has 
been  under  pressure  in  recent  years.  Con- 
gress will  doubtless  be  wary  of  approving  a 
possible  depressant  to  livestock  prices. 

More  serious  Is  the  underlying  principle  of 
paying  for  public  services  out  of  the  public 
purse.  Meat  inspection  is  required  for  the 
protection  of  people  against  disease.  It  is 
said  that  30  diseases  which  afflict  human  be- 
ings may  be  derived  from  animals.  Rigid 
and  independent  inspection  of  all  meat  put 
on  the  market  is  imperative  to  protect  the 
public  from  these  sources  of  infection.  This 
work  is  as  much  a  public  function  as  the 
quarantining  of  individuals  with  communi- 
cable diseases. 

If  the  cost  of  meat  inspection  were  charged 
against  the  packers,  inspectors  would  almost 
Inevitably  feel  some  obligation  to  those  who 
paid  their  salaries.  Businessmen  are  not 
asked  to  pay  the  policeman  who  patrols  the 
street  Importers  are  not  asked  to  pay  the 
customs  official  who  checks  over  their  pur- 
chases abroad.  It  is  the  public  in  general 
that  benefits  from  impartial  and  thorough 
Inspection  of  meat,  and  we  think  the  public 
should  continue  to  pay  for  it  from  the  public 
purse. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  woxUd  yield. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  .    . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  re- 
tain my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 
the  roll. 


STATUS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
current  crisis  in  Vietnam  is  not  escalated 
into  total  war,  a  course  to  which  I  am 
utterly  opposed,  some  kind  of  negotia- 
tions must  ultimately  take  place— when 
or  where,  I  do  not  know. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  reasonably  sure, 
however;  it  is  that  the  basic  negotiation 
will  be  between  parties  who  do  not  trust 
each  other. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  tne 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  wiU 
not  trust  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies,  and  vice  versa. 

If  military  forces  are  to  be  withdrawn, 
if  liquidation  in  blood  is  to  be  avoided, 
there  must  be  some  international  pres- 
ence to  police  the  terms  of  whatever 
agreement  may  be  reached. 

I  do  not  seek  to  prejudge  the  nature 
of  negotiations  or  to  propose  methods 
of  policing  arrangements,  except  to  note 
that  devices  similar  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  have  been  spectac- 
ularly unsuccessful  in  both  Vietnam  and 

Laos.  ,   .,  ., 

Perhaps  they  would  work  if  reconsti- 
tuted, or  if  they  were  operating  under 
more  viable  agreements  than  the  1954 
accords  on  Vietnam  and  the  1962  agree- 
ment on  Laos. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  those  who 
say  that  the  Vietnamese  conflict  cries 
out  for  United  Nations  attention. 

But  in  the  present  situation,  it  is  an 
idle  dream  to  suppose  that  this  bank- 
rupt organization  could  be  effective. 

The  sad  thing,  perhaps  even  the 
tragedy  of  the  1960's,  is  that  the  United 
Nations  when  it  is  needed  most  is  vir- 
tually non  compos  mentis. 

It  is  unable  to  act  in  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  effective. 

As  reported  in  a  recent  article  m  a 
news  magazine: 

It  all  started  with  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  ini- 
tiated in  1962  by  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide  for  collective  financing  of  the  Congo 
operation  in  the  face  of  Increasing  congres- 
sional hostility  both  to  the  operation  and 
to  the  fact  thAt  the  United  States  had  been 
paying  voluntarily  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
costs. 


There  were  among  us  in  Congress 
some  who  saw  in  the  bond  issue  the  be- 
ginning of  the  imdermining  of  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  United  Nations-a 
process  which  has  now  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  that  Organization  cannot  be 
called  upon  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Financial  manipulations,  encouraged 
by  the  United  States  in  1960  and  1961, 
made  it  possible  for  states  who  were 
falling  behind  in  payment  of  their  as- 
sessments for  peacekeeping  operatior^  to 
use  the  device  of  a  large  U.S.  grant  to 
keep  their  records  clear. 

They  were  not  only  permitted  to  do 
this  they  were  even  encouraged  to  do  it, 
although  as  a  matter  of  principle  many 
of  these  states  themselves  supported  the 
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opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  General  Assembly  of  au- 
thority to  fix  assessments  for  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  debate 
on  the  United  Nations  bond  issue  some 
of  us  questioned  the  administration 
rather  vigorously  on  two  points: 

First,  we  sought  to  learn  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  what  the  American 
reaction  would  be  if  the  General  Assem- 
bly were  at  some  future  time  to  assess 
the  United  States  for  the  costs  of  sending 
a  United  Nations  force  into  some  area 
where  the  United  States  had  its  vital 
Interests  Involved  on  the  other  side. 

Specifically,  I  asked  one  nongovern- 
ment witness : 

If  the  International  Court  finds  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  perfectly  legal,  and  the 
assessments  to  pay  the  costs  thereof  binding 
upon  its  members,  would  It  be  possible  for 
the  United  Nations  to  send  troops  of  differ- 
ent nations  into  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  assess  the  United  States  for 
its  share  of  the  costs  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  we  might  have  vetoed  such  action  in  the 
Security  Council? 

This  was  a  question  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  want  to  consider,  let  alone 
answer. 

The  Department  was  so  concerned 
with  rubbing  the  Russian  and  French 
noses  into  the  legal  Interpretation  of 
article  19;  it  was  so  sure  that  the  General 
Assembly  would  follow  American  legal 
reasoning;  it  was  so  sure  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  never  find  the 
United  States  on  the  minority  side,  that 
the  Department  was  not  able  to  even 
contemplate  the  discomfort  of  having  the 
shoe  on  the  other  foot. 

Even  In  1962,  some  Members  of  this 
body  felt  that  the  State  Department,  in 
the  words  of  a  recent  editorial,  published 
in  the  New  Republic  of  February  13, 
1965,  was  "trying  to  enforce  on  Russia 
and  France  a  principle  which  it  would 
never  allow  to  be  enforced  against  the 
United  States." 

Some  of  us  saw  then  what  the  New 
Republic  now  describes  "in  retrospect," 
namely,  that — 

The  State  Department's  thesis  looks  more 
like  a  clever  ploy  than  a  noble  policy,  for 
nobody  seriously  contends  that  the  Depart- 
ment, much  less  Congress,  would  accept  as 
binding  on  America  an  assessment  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  a  peacekeeping  ven- 
tuie,  or  any  other  kind  of  venture,  authority 
for  which  was  adopted  over  U.S.  objection. 

The  second  point  some  of  us  pursued 
with  the  administration  was  that  the 
V^.  bond  Issue  was  an  unfortunate  de- 
vice to  put  off  the  evil  day  when,  with 
or  without  Court  approval,  the  national 
interests  of  a  great  power  would  serve 
to  nullify  article  19. 

That  day  is  now  here.  We  m-ged  in 
1962  that  the  issue  be  faced  then,  and 
that  we  not  procrastinate. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  proposed 
a  short-term  loan  to  the  United  Nations. 
not  in  an  effort  to  put  off  the  evil  day, 
but  to  bring  the  Issue  of  financing  the 
U.N.  to  a  head  so  that  It  could  be  dealt 
with  in  time  to  avoid  the  hamstringing 
of  the  United  Nations  at  some  critical 
moment  when  it  was  needed. 

Others  urged  that  alternative  methods 
of  financing  these  peacekeeping  opera- 


tions be  explored,  including  a  proposal  I 
made  that  the  World  Bank  devote  some 
of  its  special  reserve  fund^now  at 
over  $1  billion — to  helping  the  United 
Nations  solve  its  financial  diflSculties. 

I  do  not  overstate  the  case  if  I  say 
now  that  these  positions  were  rather 
quietly  sneered  at. 

There  Is  an  almost  overpowering 
phobia  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  toward  Ideas  emanating 
from  Congress. 

But  what  Is  past  is  prolog.  It  is  pro- 
log to  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  now. 

The  American  approach  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  has  collapsed 
like  a  punctured  balloon.  The  balloon 
which  so  many  conscientious  and  hard- 
working nongovernmental  groups  sup- 
ported as  late  as  1962  has  now  gone  flat. 

No  wonder  that  at  the  moment  the 
United  Nations  is  foundering.  Very  few 
people  in  or  out  of  Government  seem  to 
be  concerned. 

In  1945,  only  two  U.S.  Senators  voted 
against  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  fact,  the  devotion  and  the  worth  of 
a  Senator  at  that  time  was  likely  to  be 
judged  by  the  ardor  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  charter. 

Yet,  today  less  than  20  years  later,  no 
Member  of  Congress  rises  to  his  feet, 
with  voice  trembling  with  patriotic  emo- 
tion, seeking  to  defend  the  U.N.  or  even 
demand  its  survival. 

World  statesmen  only  sporadically  and 
unemotionally  call  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Organization. 

And  the  press  of  the  world.  Including 
our  own  great  publications,  fails  to  battle 
the  creeping  paralysis  which  is  inexor- 
ably chUling  and  niunbing  the  body  of 
this  world  organization. 

Our  great  editors  seem  content  with 
dreary  pedantic  studies  which  offer  no 
real  solution  to  the  critical  need. 

The  enthusiasts  who  only  a  decade  ago 
were  valiantly  essaying  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  seem  to  have  found  other 
outlets  for  their  crusading  spirit. 

The  present  situation  is  fraught  with 
irony. 

At  no  time  since  San  Francisco  have 
the  United  States  and  Russia  been  closer 
to  a  common  understanding  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  powers  in  the  United 
Nations. 

These  two  nations  know  all  too  well 
the  cataclysmic  effect  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. 

They  know,  also,  of  the  desire  of  the 
smaller,  poorer  nations  that  outnumber 
them  to  share  the  world's  wealth  and 
fasten  small  power  solutions  on  the  great 
power  interest — at  the  expense  of  the 
great  powers,  of  course. 

Actually,  the  current  dispute  over 
financing  the  police  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  is  a  symptom  rather 
than  the  cause  of  the  deeper  malignancy 
affecting  the  United  Nations. 

The  real  sickness  involves  the  readjust- 
ment of  powers  and  Infiuence  between 
the  greater  powers  and  the  lesser  nations 
rather  than  a  struggle  between  the  So- 
viet bloc  and  the  West. 

Indirectly,  this  struggle  does  affect  our 
relationship  with  the  Communist  bloc, 
but  this  relationship  will  become  more 


understanding  and  manageable  once  the 
great  power  and  small  power  problems 
have  been  worked  out. 

To  find  a  solution  to  this  isisue,  we  have 
to  realize  that  it  involves  a  new  relation- 
ship between  the  Security  Council,  where 
the  great  powers  are  dominant,  and  the 
General  Assembly,  where  the  smaller 
powers  have  the  votes. 

A  new  workable  method  of  financing 
United  Nations  peace  and  security  func- 
tions  would  not  result  in  merging  great 
power  and  small  power  thinking  into  a 
single  school  of  thought,  but  it  certainly 
would  enhance  the  prospect  of  the  U.N. 
again  becoming  a  virile  organization  and 
would  give  hope  to  the  unsung  and  inar- 
ticulate millions  that  have  been  giving 
way  to  despair. 

Out  of  the  several  financing  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forth,  a  workable  sys- 
tem  can  be  developed,  one  which  will 
instill  vitality  into  a  presently  anemic 
but  vitally  necessary  international  body. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
review  these  suggestions. 

With  all  the  talent  available  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
developing  reliable  means  to  pay  for 
peace  and  security  functions. 

I  have  put  forth  my  proposal  for  World 
Bank  assistance  on  several  occasions. 

I  have  recently  noted  a  most  Interesting 
proposal  put  forth  in  a  private  memo- 
randum I  have  received,  the  substance 
of  which  is  repeated  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  U.N.  Abused,"  published  in 
the  New  Republic  of  February  13,  1965. 
While  this  proposal  in  itself  does  not 
provide  a  complete  answer,  it  does  nev- 
ertheless furnish  a  basis  upon  which  a 
workable  and  acceptable  structure  might 
be  founded. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  which  bothers 
me  very  much  is  the  evidence  I  have  seen 
in  the  press  indicating  that  the  United 
States  is  still  indulging  in  questionable 
practices  in  financing  the  United  Nations, 

Senators  will  recall  that  late  last  year 
the  United  States,  with  calculated  care, 
made  it  clear  to  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  States  would  withhold  its 
pledge  to  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund  until  there  had  been  some  settle- 
ment of  the  article  19  issue. 

In  short,  we  told  the  lesser  developed 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  that  un- 
less they  stuck  with  the  United  States 
on  the  crucial  issue  of  whether  France 
and  Russia  would  be  denied  a  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  until  they  had  paid 
up  their  past  assessments  for  peacekeep- 
ing, there  would  apparently  be  no  mas- 
sive U.S.  contribution  to  the  technical 
assistance  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  that  the 
U.N.  did  adjourn  after  a  procedural 
vote — interpreted  by  some  as  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  U.S.  position — but  it  ad- 
journed with  its  financial  problem  still 
imresolved. 

But  now  what  has  happened? 

On  March  2,  1965,  3  weeks  ago,  the 
United  States  announced  that  it  would 
donate  $60  million  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  and  expanded  technical  as- 
sistance program. 
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In  the  words  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Three  months  ago,  when  negotiations  were 
Jderway  to  try  to  solve  the  knotty  financial 
C  Dolitical  problems  of  the  world  organi- 
!rtlor  Washington  delayed  its  usual  pledge 
fn  the  program  to  exert  pressure  on  the  So- 
Set  Union!  Prance,  and  other  countries  to 
pay  assessments. 

One  might  well  ask  why  the  United 
States  decided  all  at  once  to  contribute 
$60  mllUon  to  the  Special  Fund, 

The  answer  was  quick  In  coming. 

The  next  day  a  headline  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  read  as  follows:  "U.N.  May 
Need  Loan;  Cash  Low." 

The  story  points  out  that  although 
members  had  been  asked  to  Pay  the 
eouivalent  of  80  percent  of  their  1964 
assessments,  only  a  trickle  of  money  has 
been  coming  in. 

Then,     significantly     continues     the 

dispatch : 

If  members  have  not  paid  up  $6  million 
bv  the  end  of  next  week,  the  U.N.  wiU  have 
to  borrow  from  the  deposited  reserves  of 
L  UN  Special  Fund.  It  wUl  then  have  to 
nay  the  Special  Fund  interest  equal  to  the 
return  now  being  earned  by  the  Funds  In- 
vestments. 

And  where  does  the  Special  Fund  get 
its    money?    The    United    States,    of 

^°The  United  States  contributes  40  per- 
cent of  the  budget  of  the  Special  Fund 
and  had  announced  a  $60  million  dona- 
tion the  day  before.  . 
Mr.    President,    I    am    no    financial 

genius.  ^,      .     ,, 

I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  audit  the  books  of  the  Umted 
Nations.  So  what  I  am  about  to  say  will 
undoubtedly  be  denied,  misunderstood, 
or  quibbled  away. 

But  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  I  sub- 
mit that  the  following  propositions  are  a 
fair  statement  Of  the  present  siti»tion: 

First  The  United  Nations  is  seriously 
in  debt  because  of  the  cost  of  so-called 
peacekeeping  operations  which  have 
been  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  over 
the  objections  of  certain  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Second.  General  Assembly  assess- 
ments to  meet  the  cost  of  peacekeeping 
operations  have  in  general  not  been  paid 
by  members  who  have  disagreed  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  assessments 
were  levied. 

Third.  The  United  States  has  insisted 
that  assessments  levied  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  peacekeeping  operations 
are  a  legitimate  charge  upon  all  mem- 
bers and  that  failure  to  pay  these  assess- 
ments should  result  in  denial  of  voting 
rights  to  delinquent  members. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  in  support 
of  this  position  was  willing  to  delay  meet- 
ing the  issue  by  supporting  the  sale  of 
UN.  bonds  to  buy  time  for  resolving  the 
financial  issue. 

Fifth.  When  the  chips  were  really  down 
and  the  United  States  was  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  forcing  an  As- 
sembly vote  on  the  application  of  article 
19  to  Russia  and  France,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  a  winning  vote  might  have 
led  to  Russian  withdrawal,  it  backed 
away.  The  United  States  now  recog- 
nizes that  if  It  were  in  the  position  of 
the  Russians  or  the  French,  it  would 
probably  react  in  the  same  way. 


Sixth.  Having  muddled  through  the 
recently  adjourned  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ,without  resolving  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  is  now  paying 
Peter  so  that  Paul  may  be  robbed— with 
Interest,  of  course,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  during  its  recent  session  by 
the  technique  of  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
may  think  that  the  burden  of  my  re- 
marks is  negative. 

I  assure  them  that  Is  not  my  Intention. 
I  want  the  United  Nations  to  survive. 
I  want  it  available  as  an  instrument 
capable  of  action  in  trouble  spots  wher- 
ever they  may  arise. 

I  want  United  Nations  bridges  to  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  all  kinds  of  traffic 
between  East  and  West,  between  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  and  the  developed 
world,  and  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  free  world. 
This  is  not  presently  the  case. 
If  the  United  Nations  is  ever  to  have 
a  future,  it  must  stop  avoiding  Issues  on 
the  theory  that  If  they  are  avoided  they 
will  go  away. 

Its  future  is  contingent  also  upon  can- 
dor in  recognition  of  long-term  interests 
as  well  as  short-term  expediencies. 

There  is  no  point  in  reviewing  the  fail- 
ures or  the  successes  of  the  past. 
We  must  start  from  where  we  are. 
On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  this 
means  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  it  Is 
unwilling  and  unable  to  force  the  United 
Nations  to  abide  by  article  19. 

It  means  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  have 
article  19  applied  to  itself  when  its  vital 
interests  are  involved. 

It  means  that  the  United  States  must 
admit  frankly  that  once  again  it  is  meet- 
ing U.N.  expenses  indirectly  by  support- 
ing activities  such  as  that  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  from  which  funds 
In  turn  are  borrowed  to  meet  other  ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
needs  a  clean  and  forthright  statement 
of  what  the  United  Nations  means  to  the 
United  States  in  1965,  as  distinct  from 
repetitions  of  what  it  meant  in  1945. 

Only  by  this  clearing  of  the  decks  will 
it  be  possible  for  the  United  Nations  to 
proceed  in  a  constructive  way  to  get  its 
financial  affairs  in  order  so  that,  in  terms 
of  the  bureaucracy.  It  may  once  again 
become  a  viable  institution  for  peace. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  United 
Nations  with  its  many  shortcomings  still 
serves  the  interests  of  the  great  powers, 
even  though  they  be  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  many  crucial  issues. 

It  also  serves  the  interests  of  the  small 
powers,  perhaps  even  more  since  their 
voices  and  infiuence  would  be  lost  If  the 
United  Nations  were  to  lapse  into  ob- 
scurity. 
Finally  I  want  to  say  this: 
The  time  has  come  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  cut  through  the  un- 
derbrush of  procrastination  and  mutable 
principles  that  have  enveloped  the 
United  Nations. 

He  can  do  this  by  putting  the  strength 
of  his  office  and  his  personality  behind 
any  one  of  a  number  of  proposals  for 


solving  the  financial  problems  of  the 
United  Nations. 

He  could  instruct  his  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  to  reconcUe  our 
position  with  the  Soviet  and  French  po- 
sition on  the  assessment  of  members  for 
peacekeeping  functions — a  view  which 
may  shock  some,  but  a  position  which 
would  definitely  be  in  our  own  national 
interest. 

What  if  article  19  does  become  a  dead 
letter  if,  as  a  result,  the  United  Nations 
continues  available  as  an  instrument  of 

peace?  .  ,.  ^  ^ 

Unless  some  agreement  is  reached  by 
the  great  powers,  article  19  is  dead  as  a 
doornail  anyway. 

International  events  of  recent  weeks 
seem  to  have  overwhelmed  the  capacity 
of  this  Government  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion, except  in  the  military  field. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  magnificent  opportunity  to  put  the 
United  States  back  Into  the  lead  In  Inter- 
national diplomacy  by  putting  the  United 
Nations  back  into  business. 

It  is  his  personality,  rather  than  the 
accumulated  prejudices  of  the  State  De- 
partment that  must  present  our  Image. 
It  is  harder  to  be  magnanimous  than 
petty;  it  is  harder  to  be  realistic,  than 
legalistic.    But  we  must  be. 

I  am  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  the 
United  Nations. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  abandon  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  world 
are  ready  to  abandon  It. 

And  I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  abandon  it, 
either. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Once  again  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
performed  a  public  service.  He  is  not 
known  as  a  waster  of  words,  but  he  Is 
known  for  his  commonsense,  and  his 
down-to-earth  attitude,  on  which  basis 
he  so  ably  reflects  not  only  his  own  State 
of  Vermont,  but  the  United  States  of 
America  as  well. 

First  of  all,  let  me  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
dean  of  Republicans  In  this  body,  for  the 
remarks  which  he  has  just  made. 

I  recall  that  when  the  U.N.  bond  issue 
was  before  this  body*  some  years  ago,  he 
was  roundly  criticizAi,  and  without  the 
slightest  justification,  not  by  his  col- 
leagues, to  be  siu-e,  but  by  some  col- 
umnist and  others,  for  stating  some  plain 
truths  about  the  financial  situation  of 
the  U.N.  and  for  forecasting  a  recru- 
descence of  the  problem  if  the  truth  were 
not  faced.  His  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  were  as  one  in  his  defense; 
not  that  he  needed  it.  because  every 
one  of  us  knows  that  when  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  expresses  himself 
he  does  so  with  the  greatest  of  sincerity 
and  unth  the  plain  wisdom  and  straight- 
forwardness and  Integrity  associated 
with  the  State  of  Vermont. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  his  words 
on  that  earlier  occasion  were  not  heard 
with  the  same  understanding  In  the 
executive  branch  and  heeded  by  that 
branch  as  they  were  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate.  We  would  not  now  be  up 
against  the  predicament  of  a  U.N.  with 
seriously  eroding  influence  to  our  det- 
riment and  that  of  the  world  that  now 
confronts  us. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  to  check  this 
trend;  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  courage,  honesty,  and  per- 
ception of  men  of  the  caliber  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  whose  words.  I  hope, 
this  time  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears  in  the 
sectors  of  the  executive  branch  which 
have  day-to-day  responsibility  for  for- 
mulating our  policies  and  conducting  our 
oi>erations  in  the  U.N. 

So  once  again  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  on  his  statement  on 
the  U.N. 

I  would  note  further  that  he  has  also 
made  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Vietnamese  problem  by  relating  the 
difficulty  of  its  solution  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  Senator  would  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  draw  from  him  additional 
elucidation  on  several  points  which  he 
raised  either  directly  or  inferentially  on 
this  point. 

Could  the  Senator  suggest  in  what  way 
the  United  Nations  might  be  useful  in 
resolving  the  Vietnamese  conflict  if  it 
were  not  confronted  with  financial  dif- 
ficulties? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks,  either  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  and  the  military  oper- 
ations there  will  escalate  into  a  greater 
war,  with  a  strong  possibility  that  it  may 
become  a  total  war  through  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  negotiations  must 
take  place  at  some  point.  I  do  not  know 
where  or  when  that  will  be. 

As  I  pointed  out,  if  negotiations  take 
place  and  some  agreement  is  reached 
between  the  north  and  south  sections 
of  Vietnam,  such  agreement  will  have 
to  be  watched  over  and  its  terms  en- 
forced. That  is  obvious.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  experience  we  have  had  in  Laos 
and  Vietnam  up  to  date,  that  that  po- 
licing body  or  watching  body  cannot  b^ 
set  up  by  either  or  both  of  the  conflicting 
parties  if  they  do  not  trust  each  other. 
If  we  had  a  strong  United  Nations,  it 
would  be  the  logical  body  to  carry  out 
the  supervision  of  any  agreement 
reached  by  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  their  allies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  take  it.  then, 
that  the  Senator  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  various  circumstances  and  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  if  there  were  a 
fairly,  or  fairly  thoroughly,  janited  U.N.. 
with  adequate  financing  it  could  be  of 
continued  service  in  maintaining  the  • 
peace  and  tryina  to  bring  order  out  of 
discord.  \ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  express- 
ing my  thoughts  exactly.  I  feel  if  there 
were  a  strong,  reliable,  nonbankrupt 
United  Nations  at  this  time,  there  would 
be  a  greater  willingness  to  negotiate  be- 
tween the  warring  parties,  the  warring 
philosophies  in  southeast  Asia,  than 
there  is  today.  I  feel  that  one  reason 
they  continue  fighting  today  is  that  they 
do  not  know  what  the  end  would  be  if 
they  started  negotiating,  provided  there 
■were  no  other  body  capable  of  supervie- 


ing  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  which  might  be  reached. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
anticipated  my  next  question  by  answer- 
ing it,  so  I  will  forgo  it;  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question  if  the  Senator 
will  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
outline  to  the  Senate  his  views  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  U.S.  interests 
in  Vietnam? 

Consideration  of  this  question  involves, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  evaluation  of  the 
domino  or  cork-in-the-bottle  theoiy  of 
southeast  Asia  affairs. 

Is  it  likely,  in  the  Senator's  judgment, 
that  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  would  be 
followed  certainly  by  all  the  other  na- 
tions in  southeast  Asia  going  down  the 
Chinese  drain,  so  speak? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  completely  sure 
what  our  interests  in  South  Vietnam  or 
that  part  of  the  area  may  be  today,  but 
I  know  what  they  were  when  we  first 
went  into  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  may  recall  that  one  night 
he  and  I  had  a  rather  protracted  discus- 
sion "-with  President  Diem,  whom  I  con- 
sidered as  the  best  administrator  that 
country  ever  had. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it;  and  his  assassination  was 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  events  that 
could  have  occurred.  It  marked  the  de- 
cline of  South  Vietnam  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  hit  the  skids  as  soon 
as  he  was  ousted  from  office  and  assas- 
sinated. We  went  in  there  at  his  request 
becau.se  there  were  a  few  hundred,  or 
possibly  a  few  thousand,  rebels  through- 
out the  country. 

We  have  stayed  there.  Four  or  five 
years  ago,  we  had  400  advisers,  largely  of 
an  economic  nature,  in  there.  I  am  in 
favor  of  that.  I  believe  that  we  have 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  our  mili- 
tary operations  and  too  little  on  economic 
support  for  South  Vietnam.  The  situa- 
tion has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  It  be- 
came intolerable  after  President  Diem 
was  assassinated.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  approximately  30,000  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  with  probably  more  on 
the  way  if  the  war  should  escalate  and 
its  area  be  expanded — which  will  prob- 
ably mean  as  many  as  300,000  to  400,000 
additional  troops  to  be  sent  there.  I 
have  heard  of  even  larger  estimates.  A 
good  share  of  our  Navy  is  tied  up  in  that 
area,  which  is  not  counted  in  the  esti- 
mates we  read  as  to  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance we  are  giving  South  Vietnam.- 

Yet.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get 
out  precipitately.  The  situation  has  be- 
come so  bad,  and  so  much  bitterness  has 
been  engendered,  that  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  thousands  of  executions  in 
Saigon  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
should  we  get  out  before  an  understand- 
ing was  reached. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Montana  had 
another  part  of  his  question  which  re- 
lated to  this  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  About  a  settlement 
in  Vietnam,  I  asked  if  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  going  down  the  Chinese 
drain? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  followed  by  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  smaller  countries  of  south^ 
east  Asia  have  any  more  desire  to  be- 
come satellites  of  China  and  come  under 
the  control  of  Red  China  than  have  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  any  desire 
to  be  satellites  of  Russia,  from  which  they 
are  now  gradually  emerging  Into  their 
own  again — I  hope  they  are,  anyway. 

I  believe  that  North  Vietnam  has  every 
reason  in  the  world  not  to  wish  to  be- 
come a  satellite  of  Red  China;  and  that 
she  will  not  become  a  satellite  of  Red 
China  unless  the  United  States  forces  her 
to  become  one.  But.  if  we  continue  raids 
over  North  Vietnam  and  continue  the  use 
of  the  weapons  which  we  have  been  using, 
apparently  more  or  less  indiscriminately 
we  may  force  North  Vietnam  to  call  oii 
China  for  Chinese  troops  by  the  million. 

As  we  have  read  in  the  morning  news- 
papers, we  know  that  China  has  asserted 
that  if  North  Vietnam  calls  on  her  for 
men,  she  will  supply  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  reading  of  the  morning  press. 
He  is  also  correct  in  his  earlier  assump- 
tion, because  it  is  based  on  the  more  than 
1,000  jears  of  enmity  which  has  existed 
between  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Chinese  colossus  to  the  north. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  con'ect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  know  that  all 
the  countries  in  southeast  Asia  were,  at 
one  time,  tributaries  or  vassal  states  of 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  writ- 
ten in  the  press  of  late  concerning  the  use 
of  so-called  riot  gas  and  napalm  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the  decision 
to  use  the  so-called  riot  gas  was  made 
by  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  that  inso- 
far as  our  Government  is  concerned,  the 
decision  to  make  it  available  was  that  of 
someone  way  down  the  bureaucratic  line: 
and,  further.  Insofar  as  the  President 
was  and  is  concerned,  I  can  state  flatly 
that  he  did  not  know  of  Its  use  until 
after  the  fact,  even  though  the  gas  was 
first  used  approximately  3  months  ago. 

What  is  the  Senator's  reaction  to  an 
officer  of  the  bureaucracy  who  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  make  a  decision  of  this 
kind,  or  who  fails  to  inform  the  politically 
responsible  officer  of  the  Government— 
and  I  mean  the  President — of  a  decision 
to  use  it  on  the  part  of  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  the  Senator  has 
stated,  I  am  sure  that  the  President  had 
no  knowledge  that  these  unusual  and 
nearly — if  not  quite— outlawed  weapons 
were  to  be  used  against  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  people. 

Mistakes  have  been  made.  The  worst 
mistake  is  probably  the  gap  in  the  line 
of  command  from  the  top  down  to  the 
bottom.  Somewhere  along  that  line  of 
command,  someone  took  it  upon  himself 
to  supply  the  weapons  for  which  the 
President  is  now  getting  the  blame.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  going  to  try  to 
hunt  up  the  officers  who  approved  the 
use  of  napalm  or  gas  of  any  kind — even 
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«nn  lethal  gas— the  rest  of  the  world 
iiSame  the'president.  The  President. 
Xir  eyes,  is  the  United  States. 

TMs  one  of  our  most  unfortunate  hap- 
nprings-  but.  I  repeat,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Sent  had  no  knowledge  that  any  gas 
wS  to  be  used  until  he  heard  about  it 
through  the  news  media. 
•^Sr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
thP  President  was  notified,  for  the  first 
Sne  2  or  3  days  ago.  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara. 

However,  it  is  a  situation  "Which  psy- 
chologically is  bound  to  ha^'e  adverse 
effects  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned No  one  should  undei-play  the 
importance  of  psychology  in  relation  U> 
our  position  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  . 

Will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield 

further?  ,    .  ,^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Turning  to  the 
Senator's  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
United  Nations  financial  difficulties, 
would  not  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
agree  that  the  larger  question  for  ail  of 
the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—including ourselves— is  to  decide 
not  in  generalizations,  but  in  specifics, 
just  what  it  is  they  wish  the  United 
Nations  to  be.  what  role  they  wish  it  to 
play,  and  just  how  that  ro'.e  can  be  effec- 
tively realized  and  implemented? 

Mr  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  what  the  nations  of  the  world  wish 
the  United  Nations  to  be. 

All  nations,  including  our  own,  are 
selfish  to  a  degree  and  wish  the  United 
Nations  to  benefit  them,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  nations  of  the  world  wish  the 
United  Nations  to  be  an  organization 
which  will  encourage  understanding 
throughout  the  world  and  not  be  an 
arena  for  caiTying  on  squabbling  or  in- 
citing developments  which  become  worse 
than  squabbles. 

I  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
wish  the  United  Nations  to  be  a  body 
which  will  promote  the  economic  and 
social  levels  of  all  countries— including 

our  own. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Including  our  own. 
Mr  AIKEN.  We  can  be  selfish  to  that 
extent,  just  as  much  as  Tanganyika.  Bo- 
livia, or  any  other  country  can.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  nations  of  the  world  wish 
the  United  Nations  to  sponsor  and  pro- 
mote agreements  which  promote  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  question  as  to 
what  the  world  wishes  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be.  That  is  what  it  was  set  up 
for  in  1945,  but  we  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  times. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  question  of 
realization  and  implementation,  and  per- 
haps revision  of  the  charter,  as  provided 
for  in  San  Francisco  in  1945. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  correct. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  further? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
■  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  United  States  was  partly  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  the  present  diffi- 
culty, by  creating  in  1950.  with  the  so- 
called  uniting  for  peace  resolution,  the 
illusion  that  the  General  Assembly  could 


be  utUized  as  a  substitute  for  an  estopped 
Security  CouncU?  The  idea  might  have 
looked  good  at  the  time,  but  now  it  has 
come  back  to  haunt  us  in  this  financial 
dilemma.  Does  not  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  agree? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  But.  at  that  time,  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  was 
so  small  that  the  United  States  was 
nearly  always  sure  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  did  not 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  would 
be  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont,  of  course,  having  served  so  well 
as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  is 
well  aware  that  what  he  speaks  is  the 

truth.  ^  , 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out  several 
years  ago,  if  we  continue  to  step  into  the 
financial  breach  which  results  largely 
from  a  willingness  of  member  nations  to 
vote  for  actions  but  not  to  pay  for  them, 
we  are  only  adding  to  the  long-range 
problem  of  the  United  Nations,  as  the 
Senator   from  Vermont   has   indicated. 


then   withdrawing   from   the   precipice 
when  the  Soviets  persist  in  their  refusal 
to  pay"'     It  seems  rather  futile  to  me  to 
insist  that  article  19  be  enforced  and 
then  to  withdraw  from  that  position  at 
the  last  moment.    Either  we  beUeve  in 
the  application  of  that  article  or  we  do 
not     And  the  executive  branch  ought 
not  to  talk  one  way  before  the  Congress 
and  another  in  the  halls  of  the  United 
Nations.    We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  decide 
which  way  we  want  it?     Is  the  executive 
branch  not,  in  essence,  seeking  to  force 
on  others  the  appUcation  of  a  principle 
which  if  forced  on  us  at  another  time  we 
would  strenuously  resist? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  certainly  would  not 
agree  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
United  Nations  police  force  in  Panama 
or  Haiti  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  our  interests  were  strong.  Yet  we 
insist  on  enforcing  this  on  other  coun- 
tries who  feel  about  it  as  we  would  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   He  has  made  a  distinct  contribu- 


qpnator   from  Vermont   has   inaicaT,ea.     ator.    He  nas  maae  a  uij>oiiii-t  uuwi,.x«« 
We  put  off  facing  this  problem  in  effect .  tion;  and.  as  always.  I  have  learned  a 
bv  the  bond  purchase  a  few  years  ago.     great  deal- 


Does  the  Senator  beUeve  that  it  should 
be  put  off  again  or  that  it  is  wise  to  avoia 
facing  the  problem  at  this  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  should  not  be  put  off. 
It  should  not  have  been  put  off  2  years 
ago.  either.    I  became  rather  worked  up 
over  the  proposal  of  the  U.N.  to  go  into 
deficit  financing  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds,  of  which  the  United  States  was 
supposed  to  buy  the  lion's  share,  and 
then  have  the^ittle  nations  of  the  world, 
about  80  of  thdm,  stop  paying  their  dues 
when  the  propj^sal  to  go  on  deficit  financ- 
ing was  made.    The  first  proposal  put 
before  the  body  was  to  issue  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $200  milUon.    It  is  my  belief 
that  that  was  to  be  the  initial  issue, 
with  plans  to  go  on  deficit  financing  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  some  of  them  really 
had  in  mind  the  issuing  of  nearer  to  $2 
billion  worth  of  bonds  than  $200  mUhon 
worth.    The  United  States  would  have 
been  expected  to  buy  most  of  them.   That 
would  have  been  another  indirect  method 
of  the  United  States  paying  the  bills  for 
everybody  else.    The  80  small  countries 
stopped  paying  their  dues  when  this  pro- 
posal was  made,  because  they  thought 
that  if  the  United  Nations  went  into  def- 
icit financing,  they  would  be  able  to  vote 
for  all  kinds  of  programs  and  charge 
them  to  the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  most 
of  the  money  for  which  eventually  would 
come  from  the  United  States. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. '  Many  of  these  nations  wiU  vote 
for  huge  appropriations,  but  when  the 
time  comes  to  have  them  pay  their  pro 
rata  share,  they  will  not  do  so. 

Mr  AIKEN.  One  representative  of  a 
smaU  nation,  that  had  been  assessed 
$8,000, 1  believe,  said  to  me,  "But  we  are 
poor.   You  are  rich.  You  pay  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  probably  did. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Does  it  not  seem 
somewhat  foolish  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  have  spent  years  trying  to  force 
the  Soviets  to  pay  for  peacekeeping  op- 
erations which  it  does  not  support  and 


Mr  AIKEN.  We  certainly  should  not 
do  as  we  did  last  fall  and  threaten  the 
smaller  countries  that  we  would  not  give 
anything  to  the  special  fund  until  those 
countries  help  us  force  Russia  to  pay  for 
something -which  the  Russians  did  not 
believe  in.  and  which  we  would  not  do 
ourselves  if  we  were  in  their  position. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  read 
the  press  reports  this  morning,  I  beUeve. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes ;  I  read  those  reports 
this  morning.  After  we  had  made  a 
positive  statement  last  fall,  we  backed 
away  from  it,  with  the  result  that  less 
than  a  month  or  3  weeks  ago  we  made  a 
contribution  of  $60  mUlion  to  the  special 
fund.  That  could  have  been  made  at 
that  time  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
enable  the  U.N.  itself  to  borrow  from 
that  fund  to  keep  going  until  we  could 
think  of  some  other  method  of  handling 
it.  Our  part  in  the  U.N.  has  not  been 
particularly  laudable  in  recent  years,  cer- 
tainly not  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 
Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
first   I  should  like  to  join  the  majority 
leader  in  saying  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  very  difficult 
subject.    I  listened  to  a  great  part  of  his 
speech  and  read  all  of  it.    There  is  one 
point  that  I  should  like  to  bring  out.    As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee andTis  one  who  has  supported 
foreign  aid  and  who  has  supported  the 
United  Nations  since  its  creation.  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
Nations  increasingly  Is  becoming  another 
entity— if  we  want  to  call  it  that — of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  United  Nations  were  to  be 
entirely  or  even  to  a  large  extent, 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
would  question  the  value  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
probably  be  better  for  us  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently,   rather    than    through    the 
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United  Nations.  I  should  not  like  to  see 
that  happen. 

The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. As  a  member  of  that  committee  I 
have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  in 
recent  years  to  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid  and  international 
organizations. 

Our  problem,  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations,  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  its  budget  is  made  up  in  No- 
vember and  voted  on  in  December. 
Then  the  executive  department  comes 
along  and  asks  us  to  appropriate  money 
in  June  in  the  amount  that  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

The  Senator  mentioned  S60  million. 
So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  had  no  request 
for  it,  certainly  not  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
very  important,  if  the  United  Nations  Is 
to  continue — and,  like  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  hope  it  will  continue — that 
Congress,  as  the  appropriating  body,  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  what 
our  payments  should  be  and  the  back- 
ground on  which  our  payments  are  to 
be  based. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  who  has  expressed  his  views  on 
this  subject  so  well  that  the  executive  de- 
partment should  give  Congress  a  greater 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  relationship  to 
the  United  Nations  including  its  financial 
aspects? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  Congress  has 
every  right  in  the  world  to  discuss  this 
situation,  because  Congress  is  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  represents  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  be  expected  merely 
to  rubberstamp  any  ideas  which  may 
happen  to  emanate  from  the  executive 
branch.  As  an  example.  I  read  from  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  which  has  just 
been  handed  me,  and  which  came  over 
the  wires  a  few  hours  ago.    It  reads: 

Washington. — The  United  States  intends 
to  go  ahead  with  large  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  despite  the  failure  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  lower  the  boom  on  Its 
big  power  delinquents,  n.S.  sources  said 
today. 

This  means  U.S.  payments  of  about  $200 
million  this  year  to  the  United  Nations  and 
related  agencies,  regardless  of  whether  Rus- 
sia. France,  and  others  in  arrears  pay  their 
assessed  I  O  XTb. 

How  will  that  sound  around  the  world? 
Other  nations  will  say,  "The  United 
States  offers  to  buy  the  United  Nations 
and  pay  $200  million  for  it." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  ^If  we  do  so,  we 
shall  have  reneged  on  article  19. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  United  Nations 
were  reorganized,  we  would  not  give  up 
our  veto  power.  We  would  not  agree  to 
pay  the  United  Nations  "for  keeping  a 
police  force  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, or  possibly  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  in 
other  areas.  We  would  not  agree  to  do 
it.  We  must  simply  reach  an  under- 
standing, in  order  that  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  some  optimism  to  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  said,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  that  we  are  going  ahead  ^with 
these  lotms,  and  the  educational  fund, 


and  in  carrying  forward  the  peacekeep- 
ing functions  simply  on  the  basis  that 
we  are  going  to  finance  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
the  making  of  an  offer  for  the  United 
Nations  so  that  it  will  be  a  U.S.  instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  would  not 
happen  if  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Security  Council  were  functioning  in  the 
way  they  were  intended  to  function. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  U.N.  as  it  is  today 
represents  the  end  of  one  phase  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  We  cannot  stop 
our  efforts  to  cooperate  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  an  effort  to  seek 
peace.  We  cannot  say  that  every  coun- 
try can  wage  war  if  it  so  desires. 

We  shall  now  enter  another  phase. 
We  can  enter  it  by  straightening  out  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Nations  now.  We 
can  enter  the  next  phase  by  knocking 
the  U.N.  completely  out  of  the  picture 
and  perhaps  tiTing  to  start  another  or- 
ganization with  more  compatible  mem- 
bership, as  we  have  in  SEATO.  SENTO. 
and  NATO,  and  then  after  a  while  we 
discover  that  the  memberships  of  those 
organizations  are  not  so  compatible. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Coming  from 
the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  come, 
we  wish  to  see  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinue if  pKJSsible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sorry  that  we  are 
not  getting  more  support  from  the  people 
with  sound  views  in  our  area  of  the 
country.  For  a  long  time  I  have  not  re- 
ceived letters  in  support  of  the  U.N. 
Those  people  have  found  their  outlets 
for  crusading  elsewhere. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  atom 
bomb  does  not  care  what  one's  race, 
creed,  or  color  is,  or  whether  one  is  rich 
or  poor,  or  whether  he  lives  on  a  farm, 
on  Beacon  Street,  or  wherever  it  might 
be. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  world 
today  is  to  avoid  an  escalation  of  the 
Asian  war  until  it  reaches  a  point  at 
which  it  becomes  a  general  war,  and 
finally  a  total  war  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  The  great  prob- 
lem that  faces  the  Congress  in  the  next 
2  or  3  months  is  how  to  work  out  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the 
United  Nations  so  that  it  does  not  be- 
come totally  dependent  on  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  $200  million  would 
not  be  totally  lost  if  the  United  States 
paid  the  lion's  share  of  all  the  expenses. 
But  a  good  share  of  it  would  go  down  the 
drain,  and  it  would  not  gain  us  respect  In 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  go 
down  the  drain  because  it  would  not  ac- 
complish the  objective  for  which  the  or- 
ganization was  intended. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  could  not  accomplish 

Mr.  SALTbNSTALL.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator's  opinion 
means  a  great  deal  to  me. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  I  did  not  wish  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  a  very  timely 
discussion  of  a  problem  that  will  con- 
front the  Congress  and  our  Nation  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  majority  leader 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  have  laid  the  groundwork 
for  what  will  be  a  great  congressional 
debate  and,  indeed,  a  great  debate  all 
over  this  Nation,  as  to  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    All  over  the  world. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes;  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  there  will  be  a  great  debate  all 
over  the  world.    I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  in  the  19th 
session  of  the  United  Nations,  which  was 
the  last  session.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  problem  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  has  men- 
tioned. The  problem  of  financing  is  a 
difficult  one.  While  my  service  at  the 
United  Nations  was  most  interesting,  it 
was  also  frustrating.  The  problem  of 
financing  must  be  solved.  It  will  be 
solved,  as  I  see  it,  through  the  future 
actions  of  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  a  member. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  serving  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  to  sit  next  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. There  I  have  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  his  sound  and  constructive  ad- 
vice time  and  time  again.  He  has  again 
demonstrated  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  the  problem  which  is  confront- 
ing us  in  the  United  Nations. 

Very  frankly,  as  one  who  spent  the  en- 
tire month  of  December  at  the  United 
Nations,  to  which  we  contribute  $29,3 
million — 32  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
United  Nations  aside  from  the  special 
fund — I  should  like  to  say  very  frankly 
that  we  shall  either  have  to  increase  that 
amount  or  we  shall  have  to  decide  what 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be. 
In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion will  be  determined  in  this  very  body. 
The  groundwork  has  been  laid  this  after- 
noon for  weeks  of  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion.   We  should  get  at  it. 

I  agree  that  we  must  have  some  inter- 
national organization  where  nations  can 
meet  and  discuss  world  problems.  Such 
an  organization  is  necessary  in  an  age 
in  which  the  world  has  shrunk  so  in  size, 
both  in  communications  and  in  trans- 
portation, so  that  it  is  important  that 
we  act.  It  is  best  that  we  get  underway 
soon. 

The  proposal  may  not  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  problem.  But  the  deter- 
mining factor  will  be  the  financing.  I 
well  remember  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Senator  discussed  the  $100  million  bond 
issue.  Having  served  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  should  like  to  say.  if  I  remember 
correctly,  that  S85  million  of  those  bonds 
have  been  invested,  used,  and  the  funds 
carried  into  other  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  put  in  approx- 
imately $80  million. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    $80  million? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     About  that. 
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Mr  CARLSON.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rPTflv  the  indebtedness  of  the  United 
Nations  for  peacekeeping  operations  is 
cround  $154  million  at  the  present  time. 
Mr  AIKIIN.  The  amount  is  not  irisur- 
mountable  if  we  get  at  it  now. 

Thave  purposely  refrained  from  saying 
t/iav  how  I  would  do  it.  That  is  the 
Sess  of  the  executive  branch  The 
manbers  of  the  executive  branch  have 
Miough  brains  to  do  it.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  have  enough  wisdom 
and  determination  to  do  It. 

But  if  those  in  authority  desire  a 
strong  United  Nations,  we  can  have  a 
-strong  united  Nations.  If  the  great  pow- 
ers get  together  we  can  do  so.  I  am  in- 
cUned  to  think  that  that  is  entirely  pos- 
sible Those  of  us  who  make  the  appro- 
nriations  must  decide  whether  we  shall 
aopropriate  money  to  sustain  a  growing 
concern  or  whether  we  shaU  appropriate 
money  to  sustain  a  growing  rathole. 

Mr  CARLSON.  And  also  whether  we 
shall  appropriate  money  to  support  an 
ineffective  organization. 
Mr  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  CARLSON.  There  has  been  some 
talk  about  sending  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam to  the  United  Nations.  What  could 
the  United  Nations  do  in  relation  to  that 
problem  when  they  wiU  not  even  pay  for 
the  peacekeeping  operations  m  the 
Congo?  In  that  respect  it  has  been 
Ineffectual. 

Mr  AIKEN.  My  major  reason  for 
speaking  as  I  have  today  is  to  put  the 
United  Nations  in  such  shape  that  we 
can  look  hopefully  toward  a  cessation  of 
bloodshed  in  Asia  and  get  away  from  the 
fear  that  some  day,  before  too  long,  we 
might  be  engaged  in  total  war. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  United 
Nations  will  become  a  strong  interna- 
tional agency  or  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Mr    JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  indulge  me  a 
mement  before  I  start  on  my  own  ad- 
dress. I   too.  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  a  magnificently  provoca- 
tive address.    I  not  only  consider  the 
Senator  my  senior  in  the  Senate,  but  I 
honor  and  love  him  as  a  great  American 
and  a  great  friend.    When  he  shows  his 
eternal  youth,  as  he  did  today,  in  so  pro- 
vocative a  statement,  it  is  a  great  joy 
to  those  like  myself  who  are  interested 
in  these  subjects.    I  should  Uke,  if  I 
may,  to  clarify  the  point  because  I  think 
I  know  the  Senator's  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject very  well.    It   seems  to  me   that 
what  the  Senator  has  said  in  effect  is 
this:  No  matter  what  we  do  about  the 
money,  the  important  thing  is  the  au- 
thority.   In  other  words,  the  United  Na- 
tions, having  shown  a  certain  capability 
through  the   General   Assembly   to   do 
something  about  peacekeeping,  is  now 
denuded  of  a  valuable  authority  because 
it  handles  its  money  business  unwisely. 
This  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  world, 
and  even  if  we  begin  to  recognize  that 
article  19  is  a  nullity  and,  in  reality,  if 
we  are  to  have  money  for  peacekeeping 
operations  it  must  be  contributed  vol- 
untarily— even  if  we  got  to  that  pointy 
preserving  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  so  it  could  authorize  peace- 
keeping operations,  even  if  financed  vol- 
untarily, is  extremely  valuable. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  has 
separated  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.    It 
is  the  authority  that  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve.   We  do  not  desire  that  to  go  down 
the  drain  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
money  equation  has  been  badly  handled. 
Mr   AIKEN.    As  I  said,  I  have  some 
ideas,  and,  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  some,  as  to  what  could  be 
done.    First,  before  it  can  be  done,  we 
must  get  away  from  obstinacy.    If  we 
wish  to  put  the  U.N.  on  the  road  as  a  go- 
ing concern.  I  think  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  his  magnificent  address  today. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  I  may 
call  for  a  quorum  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,       , 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Harris  in  the  chair) .    Without  objection, 

it  is  so  ordered. 


which  is  especially  being  boomed  by 
Communist  propagandists.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  gas  clouds  will  shortly 
blow  away.  We  should  put  the  issue  in 
focus  and  not  aUow  it  to  divert  us  from 
the  basic  Vietnamese  situation,  which 
is  so  critical,  and  to  which  I  shall  now 
address  myself. 


THE  USE  OP  RIOT  GAS  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
mind  making  a  statement  on  Vietnani 
today  Before  I  address  myself  to  that 
subject.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  flurry  over  the  use  of  so-caUed  riot 
gas  in  Vietnam,  which  has  dominated  the 
news  for  the  past  few  days. 

It  happens  that  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject I  have  a  slight  amount  of  expertness. 
because  during  World  War  II  I  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Army.    I  can  attest 
to  Senators  that  the  gas  used— and  I 
have  checked  it^is  a  riot  gas.    It  is  not 
a  lethal  or  asphyxiating  or  poison  ga^as 
described  in  the  Geneva  convention,  with 
which  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  when  I 
was  in  the  Army,  because  I  was  Secretary 
of  the  Inter-Allied  Committee  on  Chemi- 
cal Warfare.    So  I  can  assure  Senators 
that  we  are  not  involved  in  any  under- 
taking which  concerns  the  use  of  gas  as 
described  in  the  Geneva  convention,  even 
though   we   are   not   a   party   to   that 
convention. 

Second,  the  type  of  gas  being  used  has 
been  used  in  emergencies  for  many  years 
in  riot  situations  and.  therefore,  it  is  not 
a  new  or  unusual  preparation  for  this 
situation.  ,     „  ^^ 

It  may  be  that  our  officials  all  the  way 
down  the  Une.  Including  those  who  did 
not  inform  the  President,  should  have 
foreseen  the  propaganda  outeries  and 
should  have  avoided  the  use  of  this  gas  or 
not  allowed  others  to  have  it  for  use. 
This  would  have  been  much  wiser  in  tne 
interests  of  our  Nation,  a  more  sound  de- 
cision, and  stronger  evidence  of  responsi- 
bility. ,  ,^  .  ,„ 
But  I  do  not  see  that  this  incident  is 
more  than  a  flurry.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
be  diverted  from  the  main  point  by  the 
commotion  which  is  taking  place  and 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  order 
to  incorporate  in  a  deflnitive  way  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, I  submit  a  concurrent  resoluUon 
and  ask  that  it  be  received  and  referred. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  receive^ 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res  29)  was  received  and  referred  to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign  Relations, 

as  follows:  ^ 

S.  Con.  R«8.  29 

Whereas  the  Congress  by  lo^f  *  ««°1^"°^ 
approved  August  10.  1964.  declared  that  It 
"approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  *« /«P^^,^ 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
states  and  to  prevent  further  aggression 
aSlTurSer  declared  that  "the  United  States 
IS,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  P««l<ient  de- 
termines.  to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Includ- 
ine  the  use  of  armed  forces,  to  assist  any 
Semir  or  protocol  state  of  the  southeast 
Asia  collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting 
assistance  in  defense  of  Its  f^edom.  and 
the  President  has  exercised  authority  under 
such  Joint  resolution;  and 

Whereas  the  Commtmlst  regime  to  North 
Vietnam  continues  Its  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  aggression  against  ite 
neighbors  and  the  nations  Jotoed  with  them 
in  the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom: 

^"whereas  the  United  States  Is  contlnutog 
to  assist  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to 
protect  their  freedom  and  has  no  territorial, 
military,  or  political  ambitions  in  that  ase&, 
but  desires  only  that  these  peoples  shovld  be 
left  m  peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
in  their  own  way;  and 

Whereas  questions  have  been  raised  at 
home  and  abroad  as  to  the  wlUtogness  of  the 
United  States  to  joto  In  negotiations  for  an 
end  to  hostilities  in  Vietnam:  Now,  therefore. 

be  It  ^  _ 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  if^2J%'l^« 
of  the  congress  (1)   that  the  United  States 
is  determined  to  assist  In  ending  aggression 
aealnst  South  Vietnam  by  the  Communist 
reeime  In  North  Vietnam;  and  the  Congress 
approves   and  supports  the   actions  of  the 
President,  Including  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces,    to    the    defense    Af    the    territorial 
totegrlty  and  political  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam,  as  betog  In  the  national  Interest; 
(2)  that  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
are  to   bring   about  the   cessation  of   hos- 
tilities and  the  restoration  of  peace,  tran- 
quility, and  security  to  South  Vietnam;  and 
to  assist  South  Vietnam  In  obtatolng  a  fuU 
opportunity  for  self-determination,  religious 
freedom,  economic  and  social  progress,  the 
establishment  and  strengthening  of  free  In- 
stitutions, and   the   enjoyment   of   friendly 
relations  with  Its  neighbors;   and    (3)    that 
the  United  States  Is  ready,  whenever  there  Is 
any   wUltogness    by    the    other    appropriate 
parties   to   do  so.   to   undertake    honorable 
negotiation  to  attato  these  objectives 


Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
weeks  now,  along  with  other  Senators, 
I  have  backed  the  President  in  the  use 
of  airpower  against  North  Vietnam, 
while  at  the  same  time  requesting  that 
the  President  advance  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  are  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  cease-fire  and  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. As  a  logical  sequel  to  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  August  10,  1964,  to  reflect 
subsequent  events  and  a  new  phase  of 
the  situation  following  the  attack  on 
U.S.  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkiii,  and  to 
express  what  I  believe  should  be  our  pol- 
icy in  South  Vietnam,  I  have  today  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  concern- 
ing this  issue. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  operative  part 
of  it:, 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  the  United 
States  Is  determined  to  assist  In  ending  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  North  Vietnam;  and  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  actions 
of  the  President,  including  the  use  of  the 
Ariiipd  Forces,  in  the  defense  of  the  territori- 
al integrity  and  political  independence  of 
South  Vietnam,  as  being  in  the  national  in- 
terest; (2)  that  the  objectives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  to  bring  about  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  restoration  of  peace, 
tranquility,  and  feecurity  in  South  Vietnam; 
and  to  assist  South  Vietnam  in  obtaining  a 
full  opportunity  for  self-determination,  re- 
ligious freedom,  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  free  institutions,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
friendly  relations  with  its  neighbors;  and  (3) 
that  the  United  States  is  ready,  whenever 
there  is  any  willingness  by  the  other  appro- 
priate parties  to  do  so,  to  imdertake  hon- 
orable negotiation  to  attain  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution first  confirms  our  determination  to 
continue  to  help  South  Vietnam  put  an 
end  to  aggression  from  the  North.  In 
this,  there  must  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  is  behind  the  President. 

Next,  the  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  President's  ac- 
tions to  date  in  defending  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Third,  the  conciurent  resolution  ex- 
presses our  desire  to  restore  peace. 

Fourth,  it  states  our  interest  in  the 
self-determination  of  South  Vietnam 
as  well  as  in  its  religious  freedom,  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  free  institu- 
tions, and  friendly  international  rela- 
tions. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
concurrent  resolution  asserts  our  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  honorable  negoti- 
ations. 

It  in  no  way  alters  or  supersedes  the 
joint  resolution  of  August  10,  1964;  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  needed  supplement 
to  it.  It  is  a  supplement  because  if  ah 
honorable  peace  is  not  obtainable  by 
negotiations — and  let  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen know  this  well — if  an  honorable 
peace  is  not  obtainable  by  negotiation, 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  struggle  with  all  that  this 
implies.  I  say  this  with  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  who  represents  nearly  18  million 
people.    We  cannot  pull  out  as  we  stand 


now.  We  can  only  honorably  perform 
our  commitments,  unless  the  ground  is 
washed  out  from  under  us  and  it  becomes 
absolutely  clear  that  there  is  no  will  to 
resist  in  South  Vietnam. 

My  added  purpose  in  submitting  the 
concurrent  resolution  stems  from  an 
acute  awai-eness  of  a  grave  danger  that 
we  face  in  oui-  efforts  to  contain  Com- 
munist expansion  in  southeast  Asia,  a 
danger  that  is  too  seldom  mentioned, 
perhaps  because  it  is  the  one  that  should 
most  readily  be  dealt  with. 

I  speak  of  the  danger  caused  by  an 
erosion  of  support  among  the  American 
people  themselves  for  the  effort  in  South 
Vietnam  which  is  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional interest,  to  freedom,  and  to  peace. 

One  gage  of  the  gravity  of  this  danger 
is  congressional  mail,  and  a  recent  sur- 
vey by- U.S.  News  &  World  Report  among 
the  Senators  of  both  parties  and  all 
political  colorations  shows  this  mail  run- 
ning heavily  against  our  military  action 
in  Vietnam.  For  months,  though  it  may 
sound  ^extreme,  my  own  mail  has  been 
runfung  in  some  weeks  as  high  as  50  to 
1  against  our  Vietnam  operation,  and 
contacts  with  other  sources  of  con- 
stituent opinion  bear  out  the  fact  that 
much  misunderstanding  exists  on  this 
issue. 

One  factor  which  ^contributes  to  mis- 
imderstanding  is  trie  lack  of  authori- 
tative information  concerning  the  will  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  More  and 
more,  in  recent  weeks,  the  desire  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  carry  on  the  strug- 
gle and  continue  to  receive  our  assistance 
has  been  questioned. 

How  can  we  find  out  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  really  want?  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  suggesting  a  Gallup  poll  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  suggesting  an 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able, including  evidence  from  areas  un- 
der Government  control,  areas  under 
Vietcong  control,  performance  of  the 
South  Vietnam  forces,  ability  or  inabil- 
ity of  the  Vietcong  to  carry  on  their  ac- 
tivities with  the  aid  or  consent  of  the 
people,  the  demonstrated  ability  or  in- 
ability of  nonregular,  so-called  militia 
forces  to  defend  villages  and  hamlets 
against  Vietcong  attack,  reports  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  field,  and  reports  of  cor- 
respondents and  others  who  have  trav- 
eled in  the  countryside  and  been  able  to 
observe  the  people  and  communicate 
with  them. 

I  am  sure  the  President  has  access  to 
more  facts  and  more  reliable  information 
than  the  rest  of  us,  and  can,  therefore, 
come  to  a  more  considered  and  more  ac- 
curate conclusion.  I  am  also  sure  that 
the  American  people  would  like  to  hear 
that  conclusion  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
They  would  take  his  word  for  it,  but  they 
want  to  hear  it  from  him. 

If  the  President  concludes  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  determined  to  re- 
sist and  want  our  help — as  I  assume  is 
implicit  in  the  continuance  of  our  pres- 
ence there — the  announcement  of  this 
conclusion  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
based  would  serve  to  gain  further  sup- 
port for  our  policy. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  danger 
of  loss  of  support  for  our  policy  is  that 
many  Americans  are  worried  and  con- 
fused over  our  aims  and  our  plans  in 


South  Vietnam.  In  short,  they  need  re- 
assurance that  we  do,  in  fact,  have  an  at- 
tainable goal  and  are  taking  all  proper 
measures  to  attain  it. 

This  danger  of  erosion  of  American 
supix)rt  can  be  met,  in  my  judgment,  if 
the  President  deals  with  this  question: 
Since  oui-  aim  is  not  unconditional  sur- 
render, what  are  the  general  principles  on 
which  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnamese  situation? 

The  President,  in  his  press  conference 
last  Saturday,  again  restated  the  will  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  fighting  aggression 
from  Communist  North  Vietnam  and  to 
do  all  necessary  to  stop  this  aggression. 
He  h^s  the  support  of  Congress — and  he 
certauily  has  my  support — for  the  actions 
taken  so  far  to  make  good  this  commit- 
ment, including  the  air  attacks  against 
militai-y  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  retaliatoi-y  use  of 
airpower  alone  is  not  a  policy  in  a  com- 
plex political  and  social,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, situation.  It  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  the  more  the  people  and  the 
world  know  about  that  end,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  attaining  it. 

It  is  cleai-  that  the  political  problems 
of  the  south  will  not  be  resolved  only 
by  military  pressure  on  the  north.  It  is 
also  clear  that  we  are  not  engaged  in 
South  Vietnam  for  an  "unconditional 
surrender,"  which,  as  evei-yone  knows, 
would  be  impossible  at  this  time.  And 
let  us  remember  that  historically  we  have 
made  declarations  to  deal  with  this  im- 
plication in  World  War  I  and  n  and 
Korea.  The  declarations  at  the  time  of 
World  War  I  were  contained  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  famous  14  points.  In 
World  War  n,  there  were  declarations 
of  intent  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill.  In  the  Ko- 
rean war,  the  general  principles  involved 
in  achieving  a  settlement  were  declared. 
In  my  view,  the  general  principles  for 
honorable  negotiations — and  I  state 
these  specifically  because  we  must  get 
down  to  cases  so  that  the  American 
people  are  assured  that  we  have  an  at- 
tainable objective  in  taking  the  tremen- 
dous risk  which  we  are  taking  in  South 
Vietnam — should  include: 

First.  A  cease-fire  halting  both  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 

Second.  Establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Vietnam  to 
supervise  the  cease-flre,  a  prohibition 
against  infiltration  of  arms  or  insurgent 
persormel  into  South  Vietnam  or  any 
compromise  of  the  territorial  or  admin- 
istrative integrity  either  of  North  or 
South  Vietnam,  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  military  and  paramilitary 
personnel  from  South  Vietnam  with 
implementation  guaranteed  by  a  peace- 
keeping force  of  the  International  Com- 
mission or  a  composite  force  of  the  type 
utilized  in  the  settlement  in  Korea,  and 
withdrawal  of  such  United  States  and 
allied  forces  as  will  suit  the  type  of  set- 
tlement arrived  at. 

Third.  Establishment  of  a  government 
in  South  Vietnam  with  free  institutions, 
perhaps  guaranteed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions or  otherwise  internationally  guar- 
anteed, and  with  provisions  for  imple- 
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mpnting  a  program  of  social  and  eco- 
noiS^n-efoim,  which  is  crucial  to  the 
npSe  and  prosperity  of  South  Vietnam 
pmurth  Normalization  of  trade  and 
other  economic  relations  between  North 
Rnri  South  Vietnam. 

I  point  out  with  respect  to  this  fourth 
Doint  that  South  Vietnam  is  the  tradi- 
Honal  granary  for  North  Vietnam  arid 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  potential  m 
the  economic  development  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  What  could  be  done  by  interna- 
tional financing  of  the  Mekong  project 
could  be  of  enormous  value  to  both  parts 
of  Vietnam.  ,        ,        , 

Of  course,  the  give  and  take  of  real 
negotiations  would  temper  any  plan  of 
this  kind— elements  would  be  added,  sub- 
tracted, and  modified.  Nor  do  I  assert 
that  this  is  the  only— or  even  the  best- 
settlement  plan.  I  put  it  forth  merely 
as  the  kind  of  result  which  nught  be 
sought  by  negotiation. 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  to  show  our  willingness  to  under- 
take negotiations.  But  it  takes  two  to 
negotiate,  and  one  side  may  have  to  be 
convinced  by  the  firmness  and  determi- 
nation of  the  other  that  the  bargaining 
table  is  the  best  solution.  This  is  why  I, 
and  other  Senators,  backed  the  firmness 
and  detei-mination  manifested  by  the 
United  States  in  recent  weeks  in  our 
positive  response  to  North  Vietnamese 
belligerency.  Coupled  with  this  response, 
however,  must  be  an  indication  that  we 
are  ready  to  negotiate. 

There  are  dangers  in  such  a  course  as 
there  are  dangers  in  every  course.  The 
world  is  not  a  safe  and  easy  place,  and 
we  cannot  act  at  all  if  we  are  unwilling 
to  act  boldly  and  wisely,  with  ultimate 
faith  in  our  own  strength  and  purpose. 
The  Korean  settlement  reached  with 
the  Communists  after  2  long  years  of 
negotiation  at  Panmunjom  was  not,  as 
was  true  of  Laos — though  we  took  a  risk 
in  both  cases— a  settlement  we  made 
only  to  have  our  hopes  dashed. 

A  settlement  in  South  Vietnam  is,  in 
itself,  not  contrary  to  our  interests  so 
long  as  it  is  not  just  the  first  step  toward 
a  Communist  state.  We  have  not  had 
total  success  with  such  solutions,  but  we 
have  not  had  total  failure  either. 

Such  a  plan  may  contain  disadvan- 
tages  quickly  evident  to  those  who  pos- 
sess information  not  available  to  all,  not 
the  least  of  which  may  be  that  it  is  just 
not  feasible.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
respond  to  aggression,  although  that  is 
required.  It  is  not  enough  to  express  our 
determination  to  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  taking  over  South  Vietnam, 
although  that  is  our  goal.  We  must  also 
determine  what  kind  of  negotiated  set- 
tlement we  are  prepared  to  consider  and, 
without  necessarily  supplying  the  de- 
tails, state  its  general  principles  to  the 
world  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  the 
American  people. 

I  close  as  I  began,  on  the  proposition 
that  the  greatest  danger  which  faces  us 
with  respect  to  our  policy,  is  a  dangerous 
erosion  of  the  support  of  the  American 
people  because  they  are  unclear  as  to 
our  objectives  and  how  our  policy  should 
be  working  to  attain  them.  I  believe— 
and  I  have  suggested  the  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done — that  if  we  state  our 
objectives,   and  they   are  limited   and 


reasonable  objectives,  this  will  consoli- 
date the  American  people  behind  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Government,  which  I  am 
convinced  are  right. 

Certain  historic  confrontations  have 
taken  place  in  the  recent  history  of  our 
country.  There  was  one  in  Berlin. 
There  was  one  in  Cuba.  Today  there  is 
one  in  Vietnam.  Each  of  these  was  tre- 
mendovisly  portentous,  containing  the 
potential  of  a  great  world  conflagration 
which,  nonetheless,  must  be  risked  in  the 
interest  of  freedom. 

If  we  are  running  great  risks — and 
they  are  great  indeed— the  least  we  can 
do  is  solidify  the  support  of  our*  own 
people,  and  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
by  outlining  limited  objectives  and  stick- 
ing to  them,  even  if  we  do  not  have  com- 
plete and  final  success.  Certainly  we 
should  stick  to  them  as  the  basis  of  a 
settlement  which  we  all  know  must  be 
made  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  trying 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  these  ideas  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  administration  and  that  we 
may  soon  clarify  the  issue  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  policy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  preparing  to  make  a  speech? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 


WILLIAM  C.  FEAZEL 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  understanding  that  in 
doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
fioor.  I  should  also  like  to  state  that  I 
intend  to  make  a  statement  today  on 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  a  long  one. 
However,  I  have  already  yielded  to  many 
Senators,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  must  make  his  claim,  so 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him;  but  then  I  wish 
to  make  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
Last  week,  Louisiana  lost  one  of  its 
truly  great  citizens.  I  refer  to  my  pred- 
ecessor in  this  body,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam C.  Feazel. 

My  admiration  for  Bill  Feazel  has  been 
such  that  his  picture  has  hung  alongside 
my  desk  from  the  day  I  took  the  oath 
of  office  in  1948.  Bill  Feazel  was  of 
humble  birth  in  Union  Parish  in  North 
Louisiana.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  want 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  Yet  he  came 
up  the  hard  way  to  become  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  and  an  extremely 
successful  businessman  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  The  thing  that  so  much 
impressed  me  about  Bill  Feazel  was  that 
his  successes  in  life  never  turned  his 


head  and  his  heart  never  ceased  to  beat 
in  sympathy  and  understanding  for 
those  less  fortunate  than  he. 

Senator  Feazel  possessed  a  lifetime  in- 
terest in  State  and  national  affairs.    It 
seemed  to  many  of  us  that  he  felt  he 
could  render  a  greater  contribution  to 
his  fellow  man  by  spending  his  money 
supporting    people    whom    he    deemed 
worthy  of  public  ofiBce  than  in  almost 
any    other    way.      He    was    a    lifelong 
Democrat    and    he    supported    people 
whom  he  believed  to  be  sincere  in  serv- 
ing the  interest  of  all  the  people,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  to  him  personally. 
I  recall  early  in  the  year  1948  that  Bill 
Feazel  had  been  the  principal  financial 
backed  of  my  uncle,  the  late  Gov.  Earl 
K.  Long.     His  contribution  during  his 
campaign    ran   into    the   hundreds   of 
thousands  of  dollars.    At  that  time,  he 
assured  persons  interested  in  the  oil  and 
gas  business  that  Earl  Long  would  be 
fair  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

When  Earl  Long  became  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  he  was  confronted  with 
promises  he  had  made  which  would  re- 
quire an  increase  in  State  taxes  of  a 
figure  that  exceeded  $60  million  an- 
nually, to  pay  the  cost  of  welfare  pay- 
ments to  the  aged,  a  veterans'  bonus, 
free  school  lunches,  and  a  major  pay 
raise  for  all  school  teachers.  Several  of 
us  advised  the  then  Governor  that  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  finance 
such  a  program  without  an  extremely 
heavy  increa,se  in  taxes  on.  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  which  accounted  for  about 
40  percent  of  the  industrial  activity  of 
Louisiana. 

On  that  occasion,  a  number  of  out- 
standing representatives  of  the  oil  indus- 
try went  to  Bill  Feazel,  pointing  out  that 
the  Governor's  program  would  virtually 
treble  the  taxes  they  were  paying.    They 
contended  that  this  constituted  a  breach 
of  faith,  particularly  insofar  as  Bill  Fea- 
zel was  concerned.    It  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  increase  in  taxes  would 
cost  him  several  millions  of  dollars.    On 
that  occasion,  Bill  Feazel  told  those  good 
men  that  the  new  Governor  should  never 
have  made  such  promises  if  he  had  not 
intended  to  keep  them.    He  said  that  if 
the  Governor  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  levy  such  heavy  taxes  on  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  order  to  keep  his  promises,  he 
was  prepared  to  pay  his  share  of  it. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Bill  Feazel  through- 
out my  entire  political  career.  He  had  a 
great  number  of  friends  whom  he  had 
also  favored  with  his  friendship  and 
loyalty.  It  was  my  experience  that  he 
never  let  any  of  them  down.  Nor  did  he 
ever  turn  his  bsw;k  on  any  friend,  no  mat- 
ter what  humiliation  or  misfortune  they 
might  have  suffered.  No  man  that  I  have 
met  in  my  lifetime  so  consistently  urged 
me  to  do  what  my  conscience  told  me 
was  right  about  public  affairs,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  it  might  entail. 

Bill  Feazel  is  mourned  by  his  widow, 
Cynthia  Day  Feazel,  his  loyal  and  de- 
voted helpmate  throughout  life,  and  his 
two  daughters,  Lallage  Feazel  and  Ger- 
trude Feazel  Anderson.  He  leaves  be- 
hind him  two  fine  grandsons.  Hank  An- 
derson and  Bill  Anderson,  whom  we  hope 
to  see  continue  in  the  tradition  of  their 
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grandfather.  To  all  the  members  of  his 
family  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
In  our  moment  of  sadness  in  the  loss 
of  a  dear  friend  and  a  good  public  serv- 
ant, it  is  comforting  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  Almighty,  to  know  that 
there  is  a  reward  beyond  this  place  of 
toil  where  the  good  deeds  of  men  like  Bill 
Peazel  are  not  overlooked. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

,  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
♦      the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  to  make  one  chief  point: 
Tftat  the  President  make  it  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  determine  through 
negotiations  if  a  peaceful,  just,  and  hon- 
orable settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  possible. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  single  point  that 
I  desire  to  make.  It  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent make  it  clear  again  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's intention,  but  I  believe  that  many 
people  in  this  country,  many  of  our  allies, 
and  many  other  nations,  are  not  certain. 

I  give  my  reasons  for  believing  this  to 
be  true.  I  believe  that  our  Goverrunent 
is  prescribing  conditions  as  a  prerequisite 
to  negotiations  which  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Communist  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  announced  as  a  condi- 
tion of  negotiation  that  the  United 
States  must  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  a  condition  which  the 
President  rightfully  says  cannot,  and  will 
not  be  accepted.  But  our  Government 
has  imF>osed  its  own  condition — that  it  is 
not  prei>ared  to  enter  into  negotiations 
vmtil  the  intervention  and  aggression  of 
North  Vietnam  ceases.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  presence  in  Vietnam,  but  I 
think  it  unlikely  that  the  Communists 
will  agree  to  this  condition  for  negotia- 
tions, as  we  will  not  agree  to  their  con- 
dition that  the  United  States  withdraw. 
It  is  a  kind  of  demand  from  both  sides 
for  unconditional  surrender.  I  believe  it 
more  reasonable  to  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  true  negotiations,  for 
in  the  course  of  negotiation,  the  United 
States  could  marshal  its  arguments  and 
influence  against  the  intervention  of  the 
Communists,  and  seek  a  settlement  con- 
sistent with  our  objectives  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  will  remember  that  in  Korea,  and 
in  Vietnam  in  1954  and  1955,  no  such 
conditions  were  imposed  by  either  side 


prior  to  negotiations,  but  a  cease-flre  was 
sought;  then  through  negotiations,  the 
effort  was  made  to  attain  the  objectives 
that  we  still  seek  today.  We  can  never 
accept  the  conditions  now  imF>osed  by  the 
Communists,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  they  will  not  accept  ours.  The  re- 
sult is  that  as  long  as  both  hold  to  these 
conditions,  there  is  little  chance  of  nego- 
tiation. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists are  willing  to  negotiate  at  all, 
or  that  they  will  agree  to  any  settlement 
which  would  end  their  support  of  the 
so-called  "war  of  national  liberation" 
which  they  have  initiated.  The  support 
of  wars  of  national  liberation  has  be- 
come a. declared  policy  of  the  Communist 
world.  Nevertheless,  I  make  my  pro- 
posal for  a  clearer  statement  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
ate, for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  my  view  that  the  strong 
action  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  given  notice  to  the 
Communists  that  we  do  not  intend  to  be 
driven  out,  which  I  doubt  can  be  made 
clearer.  If  our  bombing  is  accelerated,  it 
could  reach  a  point  where  the  resistance 
and  intransigence  of  the  Communists 
will  be  hardened,  and  the  intervention  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  and  Russia  made 
more  likely.  And  I  must  say  that  the 
use  of  harmless  gas,  while  it  could  be 
justifled  in  defense  of  our  ultimate  se- 
curity, is  wrong  in  the  present  situation 
and  is  more  likely  to  harden  the  position 
of  the  Communists. 

My  second  reason  for  urging  a  clearer 
United  States  position  with  regard  to 
negotiation  is  that  it  is  the  tradition  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  consonant 
with  our  system  of  government,  that  we 
take  every  reasonable  step  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  without  resort  to 
war.  We  do  differentiate  our  system  of 
government  from  that  of  Communist 
China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  in  our  willingness  to 
make  this  effort. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  con- 
stantly interesting  and  exciting  to  me 
that  at  times  men's  minds  "zero  in"  in 
the  same  way.  I  did  not  in  any  way 
consult  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  did  not  know  that  he  would  speak  today 
^on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  had  the  same 
feeling  about  the  Senator's  statesman- 
like speech.  I  did  not  know  that  he 
would  speak  today  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  gives  one  almost  a 
creepy  feeling  to  read  words  which  ex- 
press essentially  the  basic  idea  that  there 
is  something  lacking;  namely,  our  decla- 
ration that  we  are  truly  ready  to  nego- 
tiate— not  on  grounds  of  unconditional 
surrender,  not  on  the  basis  of  "You  get 
out,  or  we  will  not  get  out;  but  let  us 
stay  where  we  are,  and  negotiate" — 
truly  ready  to  negotiate. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  typical  of  the  extraordinary 
qualities  that  he  brings  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  men  who 
are  charged  with  this  great  responsibil- 
ity, as  we  are,  should  come  to  the  same 


conclusion;  and  this  is  an  extraordlnarj 
example  of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  gener- 
ous remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  without  any  consultation  we  are 
expressing  similar  ideas.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  sub- 
stance to  the  statements  that  are  heard 
that  we  intend  to  accelerate  our  action  in 
North  Vietnam. 

At  times  there  are  rimiors  also,  of  the 
old  theory  of  preventive  war.  Knowing 
the  President  as  a  man  of  peace  and 
honor,  I  say  categorically  that  it  is  not 
his  theory  or  purpose.  But  there  may  be 
some  who  hold  to  this  theory,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  consistent  with  the  tradition 
of  our  covmtry,  or  with  ovu-  system  of 
free  government. 

When  I  speak  of  a  clearer  statement 
of  willingness  to  negotiate,  I  hope  that 
our  country  will  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  offices  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  perhaps  a  "community"  of 
concerned  nations,  of  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  the  Honorable  Les- 
ter B.  Pearson,  spoke  in  New  York  City, 
on  March  5,  1965. 

I  believe  that  Mi*.  Pearson's  sugges- 
tion, that  a  community  of  responsible 
and  concerned  nations  might  be  orga- 
nized to  participate  in  a  settlement,  and 
to  police  it,  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.    I  quote  from  his  speech: 

We  need  cool  heads  to  assess  the  meaning 
of  the  struggle  in  southeast  Asia.  We  need 
hard  reason  to  guide  our  reactions  and  deci- 
sions. We  should  not  permit  either  anger 
or  anxiety  to  sway  our  Judgment. 

The  first  principle  is  surely  that  mankind 
can  no  longer  afford  war  in  the  atomic  age. 
This  statement  might  seem  a  truism  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  some  Communist  gov- 
ernments make  an  explicit  reservation— that 
so-called  "wars  of  national  liberation"  are 
exceptions  and  must  be  tolerated  by  human 
society  as  a  permissible  form  of  state  action. 

We  have  to  scotch  this  dangerous  Illusion. 
Assistance  given  across  frontiers  In  support 
of  local  revolts  Is  as  great  a  violation  of  basic 
rights  of  nations  and  basic  concepts  of  inter- 
national law  as  Invasion  by  any  other  means. 
Every  form  of  outside  Interference  by  force 
is  aggression.  Unchecked,  It  will  lead  by 
escalation  to  general  war.  Today,  we  can- 
not afford  any  "permissible"  kinds  of  inter- 
national violence.    All  must  be  outlawed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  significant, 
because  it  indicates  the  support  of  Can- 
ada for  our  basic  aims  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Pearson's 
address : 

As  I  see  It.  the  struggle  In  southeast  Asia 
today  Is  basically  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
principle  that  armed  assistance  from  outside 
to  "wars  of  national  liberation"  constitutes 
aggression  and  must  be  checked. 

How  to  do  this  is  the  concern  of  the  whole 
International  community.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  whole  community  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  such  situations  are 
brought  under  control.  If  a  single  power 
has  to  undertake  this  task,  there  arises  the 
danger  of  widening  the  struggle  Into  general 
war.  So  the  nations  of  the  world  must  be 
ready  to  produce  an  alternative. 

Such  an  alternative  could  He  In  the  Inter- 
national community  Itself  taking  over  the 
responsibility  of  sealing  off  frontiers  against 
guerrilla  Infiltration  and  massively  and  ef- 
fectively— and  I  mean   effectively — policing 
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nri  enforcing  international  agreements  that 
im  to  check  and  control  local  hostilities.  If 
t^  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  had  pro- 
«tried  for  supervision  and  policing  and  en- 
forcement in  this  way,  the  Infiltration  of 
I^s  and  South  Vietnam  from  the  outside 
could  have  been  checked  in  time 

Today,  therefore,  the  aim  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  must  be  to  secure  condi- 
tions in  southeast  Asia  in  which,  under  In- 
ternational control  and  International  super- 
vision and  effective  international  policing, 
states  In  that  area  can  work  out  their  own 
affairs  and  conduct  their  own  policies  with- 
out interference  from  any  neighbor  or  any 
outside  power. 

If  out  of  the  present  awful  risk  of  escala- 
tion we  can  move  to  such  an  International 
settlement,  then  the  United  States  can  be 
spared  the  onerous  and  ungrateful  task  of 
a!ctlng  alone  against  aggression,  and  the 
world  will  have  taken  one  more  step  toward 
effective  and  Impartial  organization  of  In- 
ternational peace. 

If  diplomatic  negotiations  could  be  held  on 
the  basis  I  have  just  outlined,  then  resump- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  would 
be  well  worthwhile. 

We  must  seize  this  opportunity,  from  the 
danger  we  face,  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  am  sure  that  we  could  consider 
seriously  the  suggestion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  a  good  friend,  and  one 
which  supports  our  basic  purposes  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  February  13,  the 
Canadian  delegation  of  the  Internation- 
al Control  Commission  in  Vietnam,  filed 
a  dissenting  statement  to  the  majority 
report  of  the  Commission,  stating  ex- 
plicitly that  recent  events,  including 
American  action,  were  the  result  of  the 
intensification  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  re- 
port printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  do 
not  beheve  that  we  would  have  anything 
to  lose  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  to  say  clearly  again,  and 
without  the  condition  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  undertake  negotiations.  We  do  not 
have  to  enter  into  negotiations  if  the 
Communists  impose  the  conditions  of 
our  withdrawal,  and  of  course,  if  nego- 
tiations were  undertaken,  we  would  not 
be  required  to  accept  any  settlement  un- 
less it  were  consonant  with  the  objec- 
tives of  our  country  and  with  standards 
of  international  decency  and  law. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  recommend- 
ing or  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  its  commitments  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  SEATO  treaty, 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  1955,  com- 
mitted the  United  States  and  all  signa- 
tories to  extend  protection  to  South 
Vietnam  upon  the  request  of  its  govern- 
ment and  upon  approval  of  the  signatory 
governments  through  their  constitu- 
tional processes.  In  August  1964,  after 
the  attack  on  American  naval  vessels  in 
the  Bay  of  Tonkin,  Congress  adopted  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  a  joint  reso- 
lution approving  and  supporting  the  de- 
termination of  the  President:  "to  repel 
uiy  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 


aggression."  The  second  part  of  the 
resolution  is  very  important  in  consid- 
eration of  the  present  situation : 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is. 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

South  Vietnam  along  with  Cambodia 
and  Laos  are  protocol  states. 

It  was  my  view  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
bate last  August — and  I  said  so  in  the 
debate — as  it  is  my  view  today,  that 
through  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  supported  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President,  and  ex- 
tended to  him  any  additional  authority 
that  he  might  need  in  order  to  take  such 
steps  as  he  might  believe  proper  to  de- 
fend the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  halt  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  last  August  we  expressed 
the  condition  that  the  Congress  should 
act  through  its  constitutional  processes, 
and  we  confirmed  to  the  President  the 
authority  that  he  is  using  today. 

The  statement  that  I  make  today  is 
consistent  with  the  position  that  I  have 
held  for  years. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  ago,  but  in 
1954  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  urging  that 
negotiations  be  imdertaken  respecting 
the  problem  of  Vietnam,  rather  than  the 
use  of  our  own  troops. 

Last  April,  I  made  the  statement  in 
the  Senate  that  I  thought  it  was  time  for 
negotiations.  Last  year,  I  supported  the 
resolution  which  reinforced  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  glad  that  I  did  so.  But  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  August  6,  I  expressed 
my  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  use  all  of  the  great  powers 
of  his  office  and  of  our  cotmtry  to  find  a 
peaceful  and  just  solution  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  problem  of  Vietnam  is  one  of  long 
standing.  The  United  States  has  been 
engaged  in  Vietnam  since  1954,  and  for 
8  years  before,  we  were  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  French.  Today,  except  for 
the  consideration  of  similar  problems 
that  might  arise  in  the  future,  there  is 
little  point  of  talking  about  the  past. 
We  are  required  to  deal  with  the  existing 
situation. 

I  think  it  just  and  fair  to  say  that  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  one  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  inherited.  We  have  con- 
fidence in  him.  We  know  that  he  speaks 
truly  when  he  says  that  it  is  not  his  in- 
tention, or  the  intention  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  its  people  to  expand  the  war,  and 
that  we  seek  only  to  deter,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent,  the  wrongful  action  of 
the  Communists,  which  contravenes  all 
concepts  of  international  law.  But  it  is 
right  to  continue  to  make  every  effort 
to  find,  difficult  as  it  is,  a  just  solution 
for  the  settlement  of  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam,  withdut  war. 


Mr.  President,  I  summarize  the  point 
of  my  talk.  I  recognize  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  avenue  toward  nego- 
tiations. I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  President  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  willing  to  enter  true  negotiations 
without  conditions  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  Communists.  On  our  part,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  reach  negotiations  by 
imposing  as  a  prerequisite  that  the  Com- 
munist cease  their  intervention,  rightful 
as  our  position  is.  For  then  we  stand 
in  confrontation,  with  a  position  of  im- 
conditional  surrender  and  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  as  the  only  arbiter. 

Finally,  if  negotiations  are  possible — 
and  no  one  can  say  whether  they  will  be, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  a 
friend,  and  the  leader  of  one  of  our  best 
friends — Canada — that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  organize  a  community  of  con- 
cerned and  responsible  nations  which 
would  undertake  resf>onsibility  toward 
negotiations  and  policing  a  just  settle- 
ment. 

I  close  by  saying  that,  like  many  other 
Members  of  this  body,  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  war — an  experience  which 
does  not  compare  to  that  of  those  who 
were  constantly  in  combat,  but  an  ex- 
perience which  I  value  above  all  others. 
Anyone  who  has  had  such  an  experience 
knows,  awesome  as  it  is,  that  it  does  not 
make  one  less  afraid  or  less  courageous. 
It  makes  one  determined  to  protect  the 
security  and  honor  of  his  country.    But 
it  makes  one  also  more  determined  and 
thoughtful  about  seeking  out  every  hon- 
orable course  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
war,  perhaps  the  awful  eventuality  of  a 
nuclear  war,  with  all  of  the  sorrow  and 
disaster  it  would  bring  to  our  coimtry 
and  to  hmnanity.    If  we  caimot  reach 
such  a  peaceful  and  honorable  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,   we  stand  together, 
supporting  the  President  as  we  do  now,  to 
defend,  at  whatever  cost,  our  security 
and  our  freedom. 
Statement  or  the  Canadian  Delegation  to 

THE  INTEKNATIONAL  CONTBOL  COMMISSION 

Vietnam 

The  Canadian  delegation  considers  It  nec- 
essary to  append  a  minority  statement  to 
the  foregoing  majority  report. 

2.  The  Canadian  delegation  agrees  that  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  continues  to  be  dan- 
gerously unstable,  and  events  since  February 
7  In  North  and  South  Vietnam  have  provided 
a  dramatic  demonstration  of  this  continuing 
condition.  The  delegation  believes,  however, 
that  the  causes  of  this  situation  must  be 
seen  In  context  and,  therefore,  reviewed  in 
the  framework  of  the  Commission's  full 
range  of  responsibilities  under  the  Geneva 
Agreement.  By  concentrating  on  a  very 
limited  aspect  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam, 
the  majority  report  runs  the  serious  risk  of 
giving  the  members  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence a  distorted  picture  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem  in  Vietnam  and  Its  underlying 
causes. 

3.  In  repKjrtlng  on  the  events  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  since  February  7,  the 
Canadian  delegation,  therefore,  deems  It  nec- 
essary to  set  these  events  In  their  proper 
perspective.  In  the  view  of  the  Canadian 
delegation,  they  do  not  stem  from  any  es- 
sentially new  factors  In  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam, nor  can  they  be  seen  In  isolation; 
rather,  they  are  dramatic  manifestations  of 
a  continuing  Instability  which  has,  as  Its 
most  important  cause,  the  deliberate  and 
persistent  pursuit  of  aggressive  but  largely 
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covert  policies  by  North  Vietnam  directed 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  Conunlssion's 
special  report  of  1962  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "armed  and  unarmed  personnel, 
arms,  munitions,  tind  other  supplies  have 
been  sent  from  the  zone  in  the  North  to  the 
zone  in  the  South  with  the  object  of  support- 
ing, organizing,  and  carrying  out  hostile  ac- 
tivity" and  that  "the  PAVN  has  allowed  the 
zone  in  the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting, 
encouraging,  and  supporting  hostile  activi- 
ties in  the  zone  in  the  South  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  administration  in  the 
South,"  thus  showing,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  violation  of  various  articles  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  by  the  People's  Army  of 
North  Vietnam.  This  judgment  by  the 
Commission  was  based  on  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Commission's  Legal  Commit- 
tee after  e.xhaustive  examination  of  allega- 
tions and  evidence  pertaining  to  this  prob- 
lem; The  final  paragraphs  of  those  conclu- 
sions read  as  follows: 

'•The  legal  committee  concludes  (refer- 
ence paragraphs  742  to  746  and  paragraph 
754  In  section  VI)  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  (the  ruling  party 
In  the  zone  In  the  North)  to  bring  about  the 
overthrow  of  the  administration  In  the 
South.  In  September  1960,  the  third  con- 
gress of  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  held  in 
Hanoi  (in  the  zone  in  the  North)  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  organization  of  a 
'front'  under  the  leadership  of  the  Vietnam 
Lao  Dong  Party  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  South.  Such  a  'Front 
for  Liberation  of  the  South'  was,  in  fact, 
constituted  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party.  There  are  present 
and  fxonctioning  in  the  zone  in  the  South, 
branches  of  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  and 
the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the  South  along 
with  Its  armed  branches,  namely,  the  'Forces 
for  Liberation  of  the  South'  and  the  'Peo- 
ple's Self-Defence  Armed  Forces.'  The  Viet- 
nam Lao  Dong  Party  and  the  Front  for  Lib- 
eration of  the  South  have  the  identical  aim 
of  overthrowing  the  administration  in  the 
South.  The  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party,  the 
Front  for  Liberation  of  the  South,  the  Forces 
for  Liberation  of  the  South  and  the  People's 
Self-Defence  Armed  Forces  have  dissemi- 
nated in  the  zone  in  the  South  propaganda 
seeking  to  incite  the  people  to  oppose  and 
overthrow  the  administration  in  the  South. 
There  exists  and  functions  a  'voice'  of  the 
Front  for  Liberation  of  the  South  and  a 
'Liberation  Press  Agency'  which  assist  In  the 
above-mentioned  activities.  It  Is  probable 
that  Hanoi  Radio  also  has  assisted  in  the  said 
activities.  Propaganda  literature  of  the 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  South  and  in 
favour  of  the  activities  of  the  Front  has  been 
published  in  the  zone  in  the  North  and  has 
been  distributed  abroad  by  the  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  DRVN. 

"The  Legal  Committee  further  concludes 
that: 

1.  The  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  in  the 
zone  in  the  North,  the  various  branches  of 
the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  In  the  zone  In 
the  South,  the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the 
^uth.  tfte  Forces  for  Liberation  of  the  South 
aJid  the  People's  Self-Defence  Armed  Forces 
have  incited  varioxis  sections  of  the  people 
residing  in  the  zone  in  the  South,  including 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  South, 
to  oppose  the  administration  In  the  South 
to  overthrow  it  by  violent  means  and  have 
indicated  to  them  various  means  of  doing  so. 

2.  Those  who  ignored  their  exhortation 
and  continued  to  supp>ort  the  administra- 
tion in  the  South  have  been  threatened 
with  punishment  and  in  certain  cases  such 
punishment  has  been  effected  by  t'he  carry- 
ing out  of  death  sentences.  , 

3.  The  aim  and  function  of  the  Front  for 
Liberation  of  the  South,  the  Forces  for 
Liberation  of  the  South,  and  the  People's 
Self-Defense  Armed  Forces  are  to  organize 
and  to  carry  out  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party,  hostile  activities 


against  the  armed  forces  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  South  by  violent  means  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  administration  of 
the  South. 

"The  legal  committee  concludes  also  that 
the  PAVN  has  allowed  the  zone  in  the  North 
to  be  used  as  a  base  for  the  organization  of 
hostile  activities  in  the  zone  in  the  South, 
including  armed  attaclcs,  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  administration  in  the  South 
In  violation  of  Its  obligations  under  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In 
Vietnam." 

4.  Since  the  date  of  its  special  report,  the 
Commission  has  continued  to  receive  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  liaison  mission  com- 
plaints of  an  increasingly  serious  nature, 
alleging  an  intensification  of  aggression  from 
the  North.  In  these  communications,  the 
liaison  mission  has  brought  to  the  Commis- 
sion's attention  mounting  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
expanded  Its  aggressive  activities  directed 
against  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  has  infiltrated  growing  numbers  of 
armed  personnel  and  Increasing  amounts  of 
military  equipment  Into  South  Vietnam  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  by  force.  The  liai- 
son mission  has  informed  the  Commission 
that,  as  a, result,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  obliged  to  request  in- 
creased foreign  aid  for  self-defense. 

5.  In  Its  letter  No.  383/PDVN/CT/TD/2 
dated  January  27,  1965  (attached  as  app.  I), 
for  example,  the  liaison  mission  has  provided 
the  Commission  with  details  of  secret  bases 
and  related  Installations  established  In  South 
Vietnam  with  the  support  of  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  other  Conununlst 
countries.  In  the  same  letter,  the  liaison 
mission  has  provided  the  Commission  with 
a  recapitulatory  list  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
equipment  of  Communist  origin,  the  seizure 
of  which  has  been  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion since  the  date  of  the  Commission's  Spe- 
cial Report  of  June  2,  1962. 

6.  In  letter  No.  539/PDVN/CT/TD/2  dated 
February  12,  1965  (attached  as  app.  II),  the 
liaison  mission  has  reported  to  the  Conunis- 
sion  that,  during  the  period  1959  to  1964. 
more  than  39,000  men  have  been  Introduced 
into  South  Vietnam  from  North  Vietntim 
in  violation  of  the  Geneva  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  The 
liaison  mission  has  provided  details  of  the 
selection,  training.  Infiltration  routes,  arms 
and  equipment  of  these  men,  based  on  dec- 
larations obtained  from  prisoners  of  war,  de- 
fectors, and  captured  documents. 


RESOLUTION  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  a  supplemental  statement.  I 
wish  to  make  two  modest  suggestions 
supplementing  what  I  have  said  today 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  To  in- 
troduce my  discussion  of  the  first  sug- 
gestion, I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  read  the  resolu- 
tion: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  together  with 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  should 
tisc  their  good  offices  to  arrange  for  meetings 
of  Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the  two 
committees  to  be  briefed  fully  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
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cernlng    the    situation    in    Vietnam,    such 
groups  to  approximate  20  in  number.' 

In  past  years  I  have  urged  this  kind  of 
procedure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  defense  matters  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  for 
because  of  the  complexity  of  modern 
weapons  systems  and  the  limitations  of 
security,  it  has  become  almost  impossible 
for  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  obtain 
much  information  about  matters  of 
defense. 

To  the  suggestion  that  we  can  always 
attend  hearings  and  read  the  record,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  always 
practical  to  do  so.  If  we  do  go,  we  can- 
not question  those  who  testify.  I  have 
also  found  that  often  many  portions  of 
the  transcripts  of  hearings  are  deleted 
on  grounds  of  security.  I  remember  that 
when  I  went  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  read  the  record  of  the 
first  Cuban  episode,  it  was  impossible, 
from  reading  it,  to  have  any  clear  indi- 
cation of  what  had  happened  because  of 
deletions. 

So  I  have  submitted  the  resolution  re- 
spectfully, but  yet  with  the  determination 
to  call  attention  to  this  problem  and  as  a 
means  to  urge  the  ma.iority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  and  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sei-vices — whom  we  respect 
and  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  to  use 
their  oflBces  to  urge  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
brief  Senators  who  are  not  members  of 
the  two  committees,  in  small  groups  not 
exceeding  20  in  number.  I  believe  we 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  ask  for 
this  assistance  because,  as  I  have  said, 
Congress  has  its  responsibility  concern- 
ing the  most  important  situation  that  our 
country  faces  today. 

My  second  suggestion  concerns  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  outstanding 
Members  of  the  Senate — Members  who, 
by  reason  of  their  experience,  access  to 
wide  and  detailed  information,  and  their 
personal  stature,  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  Congress  and,  indeed, 
give  counsel  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  know  that  they  have 
met  many  times  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
perhaps  with  the  President,  and  that  they 
are  deeply  conscious  of  their  responsibil- 
ity. Nevertheless,  because  Vietnam  is 
presumably  the  most  important,  critical 
problem  relating  to  our  security,  and  be- 
cause it  is  interrelated  with  our  policy 
all  over  the  world,  and  because  it  holds 
the  danger  of  war,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
urging  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  devote  its  time  and  its  knowledge 
to  continued  discussions  of  this  problem, 
to  ascertain  if,  as  a  committee,  it  can 
make  helpful,  constructive  suggestions  to 
the  executive  branch  and  to  give  greater 
advice  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
recently  issued  an  order  that  all  persons 
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n-ho  are  serving  in  key  positions  in  the 
jLeral  Government,  including  Members 
Vrnneress,  are  no  longer  eligible  to  be 
taSeReserve  program,  particularly  the 
o£ady  Reserve  program, 
^or  to  this  time,  many  Members  of 
thVsenate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Statives  were  members  of  those  units 
Sd  were  receiving  regular  weekly  in- 
Sugence  reports  from  the  respective 
S  to  which  we  were  attached.  We 
hove  now  been  denied  those  reports  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  suggesting  that  even 
hough  we  had  been  placed  on  the  in- 
active Ust,  he  should  supply  us  with  the 
Sriefs  so  that  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress might  know  what  was  taking  place, 
bv  means  of  a  weekly,  current  reportorial 
K  of  briefing.  I  received  an  un- 
PQuivocal  answer  that  this  could  not  be 
done  within  the  Reserve  program,  and 
that  the  Department  was  not  organized 
to  act  in  any  other  way. 

I  have  just  finished  sending  the  same 
type  of  request  to  the  SecretaiT  of  De- 
fense, hoping  that  all  three  services  to- 
gether could  give  us  briefings  on  a  weekly 
basis,  so  as  to  keep  us  up  to  date. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  unrea- 
sonable for  the  State  Department  to 
expect  us  to  deal  with  the  extremely  im- 
portant matters  that  we  have  befor^  us 
all  the  time,  as  the  Senator  froni  Ken- 
tucky has  made  explicitly  clear  in  his  ex- 
cellent speech,  but  at  the  same  time  say 
that  we  will  not  be  given  the  information 
on  which  to  base  logical  judgments.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  height  of  irra- 
tionality for  the  executive  branch  to  take 
this  stand;  but  it  is  one  that,  up  to  date, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 

Mr  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  understand  he  is 
talking  about  information  which  would 
ordinarily  be  given  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  ap- 
preciate his  statement.  What  I  am  dis- 
cussing is  an  issue  that  I  believe  is 
larger. 

We  are  here  as  representatives  of  our 
States  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  representa- 
tives of  our  country  in  the  discussion  of 
and  consideration  of  questions  which  are 
larger  than  the  concerns  of  any  State. 

I  know  that  crisis  after  crisis  has  oc- 
curred since  World  War  II.  When  a 
crisis  occurs,  it  is  the  one  which  is  most 
dangerous  and  most  important.  But  I 
have  thought  that  Vietnam  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  crises  that  this  country  has 
faced  because  its  many  factors  have  not 
obtained  in  other  situations. 

We  know  what  our  commitments  are 
in  Berlin.  We  know  that  there  is  a  wide 
source  of  support  from  some  of  the  NATO 
countries  and  certainly  from  the  people 
and  government  of  West  Germany. 
There  are  other  situations  in  the  world 
where  we  have  made  our  position  clear, 
and  where  the  conditions  are  favorable 
to  our  support. 

But  considering  the  instability  gf  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam,  its  distance  away, 
and  the  activity  of  Communist  China,  I 
believe  Vietnam  to  be  one  of  the  most 


difficult  situations  our  country  has  faced 
since  World  War  II. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  made 
these  suggestions.  The  first  would  pro- 
vide fuller  information  to  the  Senate. 
The  second  is  a  respectful  suggestion  that 
there  is  no  more  important  duty  for  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  than  to 
apply  its  great  abilities  and  great  in- 
telligence to  continued  study  and  discus- 
sion of  this  problem  in  the  quiet  of  its 
executive  session,  in  an  effort  to  assist 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  give 
the  Senate  its  leadership. 

In  saying  that.  I  do  not  want  to  divert 
attention  from  the  chief  point  that  I  have 
wanted  to  make  in  my  statement  today. 
That  point  is  that  I  believe  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  our  administration  to  remove 
impossible  preconditions  of  negotiation 
as  w«  reject  the  impossible  conditions 
set  by  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  and  make  the  clearest  signal  pos- 
sible that  we  are  willing  to  enter  true 
negotiations— to  determine  if  a  peaceful 
settlement,  consistent  with  our  honorable 
commitments  and  our  security,  is  pos- 
sible. ^  . 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 

SENATE     SESSION     ON     MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I' 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
^     The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^        , 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


my  own  opinion  that  it  should  be  passed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18,  19661 
Farm     Union     Seeks     Distbictino     Stay — 
Backs  a  Modified  Version  of  Populatiom 
Formula 

(By  Donald  Janson) 
Chicago,  March  17.— The  National  Farmers 
Union  adopted  today  a  policy  of  opposition 
to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  requiring  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures  on  the 
basis  of  population  alone. 

The  vote,  taken  after  more  than  an  ho\ir 
of  spirited  debate  at  the  organization's  an- 
nual convention  represented  a  repudiation 
ofythe  leadership  In  the  Farmers  Union. 
<The  vote,  weighted  to  reflect  membership 
strength  In  the  various  States,  was  112,540 
to  89,947. 

BATTLE  FOB  DOMINATION 

Thus  the  Farmers  Union  Joined  the  other 
major  general  farm  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Grange  and  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  In  the  battle  by  rural  inter- 
ests to  retain  a  dominant  role  in  State 
legislatvu-es    despite    declining    farm   popu- 

The  legislative  pattern  In  most  States  has 
lone  been  for  representation  based  on  popu- 
lation in  one  house  and  such  considerations 
as  area  in  the  other.  ,  .   x  _ 

This  has  made  It  possible  for  rural  inter- 
ests to  continue  to  dominate  one  house  to 
many  States  to  the  face  of  a  population  shift 
to  the  cities.  „ 

Of  the  farm  groups,  only  the  Farmers 
Union  has  been  sharply  divided  on  the  Issue. 
James  G.  Patton,  Farmers  Union  president, 
has  publicly  supported  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  eqvial  representation  for  all  as 
consistent  with  democratic  principles.  He 
and  Glenn  J.  Talbott,  vice  president,  voted 
with  the  minority  today.  ,,^^' 

During  the  debate  In  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  Sherman  House,  a  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Farmers  Union,  Leland  Stanford, 
shouted  from  th*  floor  that  "if  Jim  Patton 
and  these  other  leaders  of  ours  don't  have 
the  guts  to  speak  up  for  farmers  lets  get 
them  out  of  herd." 


FARM  UNION  SEEKS   DISTRICTING 
STAY 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
came  to  my  desk  recently  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday.  March 
18  1965,  reporting  that  the  Farmers 
uAion  has  just  had  a  national  meeting 
and  supported  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  legislative  reappor- 
tionment. ^   _   .    ..  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tms 
article  may  be  printed  at  this  Pomt  In 
the  Record,  it  being  pertinent  not  only 
to  the  Senator  who  is  now  occupying  the 
chair,  but  also  being  in  conformity  with 


MODIFICATION  IS  ASKED 

Other  speakers  said  opposition  to  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  principal  enunciated  by  t^e 
supreme  Court  would  not  square  with  the 
Farmers  Union  policy  of  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  might  alienate  friendly  Con- 
gressmen and  labor  unions. 

The  policy  statement  adopted  by  the 
Farmers  Union  calls  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  States  to  apportion 
one  house  without  primary  regard  to  popu- 

^^  It°expresse8  the  fear  that  urban-dominated 
legislatures  might  ignore  th^  l^^^^*f,  °' 
farmers  In  tax,  school  and  other  legislation, 
^optlon'^'the  policy  puts  the  Farmers 
Union  in  a  rare  allnement  with  Its  much, 
more  conservative  rival,  the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Is  conducting  a  drive  to 
encourage  State  legislatures  to  P«""°°  ^°- 
gress  to  caU  a  constitutional  convention  to 
draw  up  an  amendment  that  would  set  aside 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Thirty-four  such  State  petitions  are 
needed  to  force  congressional  action^  Then. 
to  become  law,  the  amendment  drawn  wo^d 
have  to  be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 

President  Johnson  sent  the  convention  a 
message  of  concern  "that  there  Is  such  a 
disproportionate  share  of  poverty  'n  ™ra» 
Ameri^."  He  pledged  to  strive  to  '^caPl- 
tallze  rural  America  and  strengthen  our 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture. 
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AIRLINE  SERVICE 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transF>ortation  has 
been  one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  we  have  experienced  in 
recent  decades.  Technological  progress 
in  aviation  has  been  achieved  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, the  airline  industry,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Cooperation  of  in- 
dividual cities  has  contributed  also.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized  that  such 
development  is  so  affected  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

Each  year  we  spend  millions  of  dollars 
of  tax  funds  for  the  construction  of  air- 
ports and  for  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  safety  equipment  and  control  of 
the  airways.  Developmental  costs  for 
new  aircraft  are  subsidized  indirectly 
through  the  defense  program,  and  we 
are  now  proposing  the  direct  subsidiza- 
tion of  development  of  a  supersonic  air- 
liner for  commercial  application.  In  the 
area  of  operational  costs  the  Federal 
Government  has,  through  the  direct  sub- 
sidy program,  in  effect,  guaranteed  prof- 
itability of  our  certificated  carriers,  all 
in  the  interest  of  insuring  service  ade- 
quate for  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  international  air  travel.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  seek  to  maintain  this  lead- 
ership by  concentrating  our  efforts  on 
the  development  of  bigger  and  bigger 
planes  that  will  fly  higher  and  faster  and 
can  stay  aloft  for  longer  and  longer  dis- 
tances without  having  to  land  to  refuel, 
or  to  serve  passengers. 

Much  is  made  of  new  speed  records 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  and 
between  continents — with  the  elapsed 
time  always  measured,  of  course,  from 
takeoff  to  landing  rather  than  in  terms 
of  the  total  elapsed  time  from  departure 
from  residence  or  office  to  arrival  at  des- 
>  tination. 

Our  major  trunk  carriers  are  oper- 
ating in  the  black  and,  for  the  most  part, 
.  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  operating 
subsidies.  This  is  a  development  which 
is  naturally  pleasing  to  the  taxpayers. 
This  has  been  achieved  despite  such  in- 
novations as  first-run  movies  in  flight 
and  other  extras  which,  according  to  the 
advertisements  of  at  least  one  carrier, 
make  air  travel  so  plush  that  passengers 
refuse  to  get  off  the  plane  when  it 
lands. 

This  is  called  progress.  And,  in  a  way, 
it  is  progress.  The  difficulty  is  that  un- 
less one  is  flying  from  coast  to  coast  or 
from  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  another,  he  is  likely 
to  find  that  there  is  less  air  service  avail- 
able today  than  there  was  8  or  10  years 
ago. 

For  the  passenger  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles  or  to  Miami  a  flight  is 
usually  available  at  just  about  any  time 
of  the  day  he  may  wish  to  depart,  many 
of  the  flights  being  nonstop.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  same  is  not  true  if  one  wishes 
to  go  from  Little  Rock  to  Louisville. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  our  State 
capitals  and  other  cities  in  the  Nation, 


with  the  exception  of  the  very  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  are  serviced  by  fewer 
and  fewer  flights  as  our  planes  get  bigger 
and  faster.  With  respect  to  the  major 
population  centers  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  this  statement  has  been 
statistically  confirmed  by  information 
supplied  to  me  at  my  request  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  asked  the  CAB  to  compile  for  me  the 
scheduled  flights  from  the  airports  of 
Memphis.  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and 
Knoxville  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
CAB  has  furnished  comprehensive  in- 
formation listing  all  scheduled  flights  at 
each  of  these  airports  to  and  from  each 
of  the  10  cities  constituting  the  given  air- 
port's top-ranked  origin  and  destination 
markets.  Generally,  this  data  confirms 
that  the  number  of  flights  has  declined 
substantially,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  passengers  has 
steadily  increased. 

It  is  true  that  larger  planes,  with  more 
spaces,  provide  the  same  number  of  seats 
as  do  a  larger  number  of  planes  with 
fewer  spaces.  But  one  fiight  a  day  to  and 
from  a  given  point  simply  does  not  pro- 
vide service  as  adequate  as  would  three 
flights  even  if  the  one  flight  were  by  a 
plane  three  times  as  large.  The  public 
convenience  and  necessity  is  better 
served  by  the  wider  choice  of  departure 
and  arrival  times. 

Moreover,  the  larger  planes  at  faster 
speeds  do  not  necessarily  cut  down  on 
travel  time  on  intermediate  range  flights, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  large  jets 
require  larger  runways  at  airports  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  actual  points  of 
departure  and  destination.  I  am  not 
here  suggesting  that  we  should  turn  back 
the  clock  and  scrap  large  jetplanes  or 
such  airports  as  Dulles  International 
built  to  accommodate  them.  But,  in 
traveling  from  Washington  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  one  does  not  save  time  by  driving 
to  Dulles  to  use  a  jetplane.  Nor  is  Nash- 
ville served  by  the  jet  which  departs  from 
Dulles,  or  New  York  and  passes  over 
Nashville  at  20,000  or  perhaps  35,000 
feet,  to  land  at  Memphis,  or  Dallas,  or 
some  place  else. 

To  determine  the  degree  to  which 
service  has  declined  at  Tennessee  air- 
ports I  shall  now  refer  to  certain  of  the 
statistical  data  supplied  by  the  CAB. 
Generally,  the  number  of  flights  from  the 
named  Termessee  airports  to  and  from 
their  major  markets  increased  from  1954 
to  1957.  But  1957  seems  to  have  been  the 
high  water  mark  as  far  as  the  number  of 
available  flights  is  concerned.  Since 
then,  with  some  exceptions  to  which  I 
shall  refer,  the  trend  has  been  steadily 
downward. 

MEMPHIS 

Memphis  is  the  largest  city  in  Tennes- 
see and  is  often  called  the  hub  of  the 
midsouth  area.  With  a  population  of 
approprimately  600,000  and  growing 
rapidly,  Memphis  is  a  transportation  and 
trade  center  for  a  large  area,  drawing 
from  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Memphis'  major  £iir  passenger  mar- 
kets, as  measured  by  total  number  of 
origin  and  destination  passengers  are 
New  Lork,  Chicago,  Nashville.  Atlanta, 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Wash- 
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ington.  Little  Rock,  and  Birmingham 
Total  passengers  to  and  from  these  cities 
increased  from  161,000  in  1954  to  206000 
in  1957,  and  to  300,000  in  1963.  Its  heav- 
iest traffic  is  with  New  York.  In  1957 
there  were  14  dally  flights  from  Memphis 
to  New  York,  or  98  flights  per  week.  In 
February  1965  there  were  3  daily  flights 
5  flights  which  operated  6  days  per  week 
and  1  which  operated  only  on  Saturday 
a  total  of  52  flights  for  the  week.  The 
decline  in  flights  Is  npt  quite  as  marked 
from  New  York  to  Memphis.  In  1957  a 
passenger  from  New  York  could  take  any 
of  14  daily  flights  to  Memphis.  By  Feb- 
ruary 1965  there  were  only  4  daily 
flights,  plus  7  which  fly  6  days  a  week 
The  total  number  of  flights  per  week 
from  New  York  to  Memphis  thus  declined 
from  98  to  70.  The  combined  number  of 
flights  to  and  from  New  York  declined 
from  196  per  week  in  1957  to  122  in  1965. 
Meanwhile  passengers  to  and  from  Mem- 
phis and  New  York  increased  from  29  - 
500  in  1957  to  48,000  in  1963. 

The  total  number  of  flights  per  week 
from  Memphis  to  the  10  named  cities, 
and  from  these  cities  to  Memphis,  in- 
creased slightly,  from  1,170  in  1957  to 
1,260  in  February  1965.  This  Increase 
is  due  primarily  to  a  larger  number  of 
flights  by  local  service  carriers  to  rela- 
tively nearby  points  such  as  Little  Rock 
and  Nashville.  There  was  also  some  in- 
crease in  service  to  Chicago. 

But  service  to  and  from  Washington, 
as  Is  the  case  with  New  York,  declined 
sharply.  In  1957  there  were  70  weekly 
flights  to  Washington,  and  70  from 
Washington  to  Memphis.  By  February 
1965  service  to  Washington  had  declined 
to  45  flights  per  week,  and  service  from 
Washington  had  declined  to  60  flights 
per  week. 

Considering  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Memphis,  and  the  increase  in 
airline  passengers,  the  service  now  avail- 
able to  Memphis  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  required  for  adequate  service  to  the 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  scheduled  flights  per  week 
to  and  from  Memphis'  10  top-ranked 
origin  and  destination  markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  1. — Scheduled  flights  per  week, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Origin  and  destination 

Sept.  1. 
1957 

Feh.l. 
19flS 

Memphis  to  New  York 

08 
0S 
47 
40 
49 
49 
54 
54 
34 
28 
47 
54 
55 
55 
70 
70 
83 
83 
48 
54 

52 

New  York  to  Mempliis 

70 

Memphis  to  rhieapo 

72 

Chicago  to  Memphis. -i 

66 

Memphis  to  Nashville 

61 

Nashville  to  Memphis 

67 

Memphis  to  Atlanta 

68 

Atlanta  to  Memphis 

74 

Memphis  to  St.  Louis 

82 

St.  Louis  to  Memphis 

46 

Memphis  to  New  Orleans 

69 

New  Orleans  to  Memphis 

65 

Memphis  to  Dallas 

76 

Dallas  to  Memphis 

56 

Memphis  to  Washinftton.  D.C 

Washington,  D.C.  to  Memphis 

Memphis  to  Little  Rock 

45 

60 

103 

Little  Rock  to  Memphis 

102 

Memphis  to  Birmingham 

33 

Birm  ngham  to  Memphis 

,      33 

Total 

1,170 

1,260 

NASHVILLE 

rxr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Nashville, 
Tennessee's  capital  city,  has  recently 
nmnieted  major  airport  improvements. 
SS^Ss  and  other  facilities  fully 
Swuate  for  the  jet  age.  No  similar 
Progress  is  discernible  with  respect  to 
S  service  available  to  Nashville  by 
trunk  airlines. 

Nashville's  10  top-ranked  origin  and 
destination  markets  are  New  York.  At- 
S    Memphis.    Chicago.    KnoxvUle. 
Washington.  Louisville.  Chattanooga,  St. 
LmSs    and   Cincinnati.    Passengers   to 
and  from  these  cities  increased  from 
S  700  in  1957  to  266,300  in  1963.     But 
the' number  of  flights  available  per  week 
to  and  from  these  cities  declined  from 
1  no  in  1957  to  772  in  February  1965. 
'like  Memphis,  NashvUle  has  experi- 
enced a  sharp  decline  in  available  serv- 
ice to  and  from  New  York  and  Washing- 
t^ln  1957,  there  were  96  flights  per 
week  to  New  York,  and  96  from  New 
York    Now  there  are  45  to  New  York- 
less  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1957, 
please  note— and  52  per  week  from  New 
York  to  Nashville. 

In  1957  there  were  63  flights  per  week 
to  Washington  from  Nashville.  Now 
there  are  only  41.  The  number  of 
flights  from  Washington  to  NashvUle 
has  declined  from  69  to  47  per  week. 

Service  from  Nashville  to  Chicago  and 
return  has  declined  more  than  50  per- 
cent. Service  to  Louisville  has  declined 
almost  50  percent. 

The  lack  of  timely  departure  and  ar- 
rival times  result  in  more  than  mere  in- 
convenience to  travelers.     A  real  eco- 
nomic impact  is  involved.    In  1957,  an 
attorney  or  a  businessman  could  take  a 
6:40  a.m.  flight  from  Nashville  to  Wash- 
ington, arriving  at  11:40  a.m.    A  rela- 
tively short  taxi  drive  would  put  him 
into  his  hotel,  into  an  office,  or  a  down- 
town business  center  by   12   or   12:30 
p.m.     This    passenger    could    transact 
business  in  Washington  and  take  any 
one  of  four  flights  back  to  Nashville, 
leaving  Washington  after  a  day'fe  work 
between  6:55  p.m.  and  9:10  p.m.,  either 
of  which  would  arrive  in  Nashville  in  the 
early  evening  hours. 

The  early  morning  flight  out  of  Nash- 
ville was  a  heavily  patronized  flight.  I 
speak  from  experience.  Many  a  time  I 
have  boarded  this  flight  to  find  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  aboard,  likewise 
enjoying  the  service  which  was  then 
available.  It  was  a  popular  flight  from 
Oklahoma. 

Today,  unless  one  wishes  to  leave 
Nashville  at  3:05  a.m.  on  a  flight  that 
arrives  at  Dulles  airport  at  5:36  a.m., 
the  first  available  flight  to  Washington 
does  not  arrive  until  1:25  p.m.  This 
means,  in  nearly  all  cases,  that  2  days 
rather'  than  1  are  required  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  businessmen,  attorneys,  and 
public  officials  who  wish  to  come  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  public  or  private 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  scheduled  flights  per  week 


to  and  from  Nashville's  ten  top-ranked 
origin  and  destination  markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  2.— Scheduled  flights  per  week, 
NashvUle.  Tenn. 


Origin  and  destination 

Sept. 
1, 1957 

Feb.  1, 
1965 

tMqoVittIUp  fn  >Jpw  York            

06 

96 

49 

70 

49 

49 

69 

49 

36 

28 

63 

09 

M 

76 

47 

61 

27 

20 

34 

34 

45 

52 

KnchTrlllP  fn  Atlanta 

65 

48 

XTacViTTillA  fn  \lPTTmhiS                    ..-.• - 

67 

61 

Vachrillp  fn  PhirftffO           

20 

20 

34 

iTnftTtjiUo  fn  Nashville               

34 

Nashville  to  Washington.  D.C 

Washington.  D.C,  to  Nashville 

'NIachvfllp  fn  T.nii1*svillft                  ..._.-... 

41 
47 
48 

41 

28 

f^v»Qf ♦QTinftCTft  fn  ^a*ihviU6           _«.__--_ 

21 

"MoahtTlllft  fn  Rt    TjOUiS        

28 

Gf  Tronic  fn  Njwhville            — 

21 

■MaQhtrinp  fn  Hinoinnatl       - 

34 

Cincinnati  to  Nashville 

27 

Total              -  

1.110 

772 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 

point?  ,    ,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma?  ,^  ^    ^. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  was 
good  enough  to  mention  my  name  in  the 
co-use  of  flights  through  Nashville.  It 
is  a  gateway  from  Oklahoma  to  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  on  one  of  the  major 
airlines. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  rendering  a  great  service  to  all 
cities  Uke  Nashville.  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and 
countless  other  cities,  including  Dayton, 
Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  in  Ohio,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.— I  could  mention 
dozens  of  others— who  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  jet  transportation. 

In  other  words,  much  of  the  service 
we  once  knew  with  the  good  old  reliable 
DC-6's  and  the  Constellations,  which 
would  take  a  passenger  from  here  to 
there,  is  no  longer  available  as  a  con- 
venience to  travelers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  so 
ably  pointed  out,  we  can  get  on  a  plane 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  we  can- 
not get  to  Washington  before  noon  to 
save  our  lives.    My  experience  In  going 
through  Nashville  has  become  less  and 
less  attractive  because  of  the  morning 
flight  we  once  knew,  which  put  us  off  in 
Washington  about  noon  from  Oklahoma 
City     The  evening  flight  resembles  the 
New  York  subway  during  rush  hour  be- 
cause of  the  crowded  conditions  on  the 
plane    This  not  only  affects  persons  who 
travel  for  pleasure  but  also— because  it 
is  an  Electra  flight  with  only  a  small 
number  of  tourist  seats  being  allocated— 
makes   it   impossible   to   get   a   tourist 
seat  even  3  weeks  ahead  of  plane  de- 
parture time.    That  is  how  bad  it  is     I 
have  tried  it.    I  like  to  ride  tourist  when 
I  can  because  in  that  way  I  can  go  back 


and  forth  more  times  between  Wash- 
ington and  Oklahoma  City  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

Reserving  a  tourist  seat  3  weeks  ahead 
is  much  too  late  for  tourist  accommoda- 
tions on  flights  which  go  through 
Nashville. 

Therefore,  not  only  have  the  fUghts 
been  diminished,  but  they  have  also  made 
it  impossible  to  fly  tourist  even  though 
the  airline  advertises  tourist  accommoda- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
doing  the  whole  Nation  a  valuable  service 
in  inviting  attention  to  the  inadequacies 
of  the  service  to  certain  intermediate 
points. 

Had  the  railroads  attempted  to  do  this. 
there  would  have  been  a  howl  of  frustra- 
tion from  Washington  which  would  have 
been  heard  all  the  way  to  Wall  Street,  the 
seat  of  power  of  the  railroad  companies, 
as  an  avoidance  of  the  service  they  had 
pledged  to  give  the  public. 

The  multimillion  dollar  airports  near 
the  cities  which  accommodate  jet  flights 
have  actually  resulted  in  fewer  rather 
than  more  flights.  The  land  around  the 
multimillion  dollar  ahTwrts  is  constantly 
being  improved  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers,  furnishing  many  of  the  air- 
ports with  landing  fields  for  the  sched- 
uled airlines  to  use. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  has  said,  and  only  regret 
that  more  Senators  are  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  hear  his  exposition  which  has  been 
so  carefully  researched  as  to  the  actual 
reduction  of  flights  in  this  day  and  age. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  -ren- 
nessee  that  it  was  his  original  complaint 
of  several  months  ago.  in  colloquy  with 
me,  which  led  to  a  calling  of  the  hearings 
which  will  soon  be  held  by  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate,  to  determine  the 
reason  for  the  inadequacy  of  service  in 
such  cities  and  towns  as  the  Sejiatorf  rom 
Tennessee  is  detailing  on  the  floor  ol 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  invite  him  to  be  one  of  the  opening 
witnesses,  to  testify  to  the  inad^uacy  of 
service  to  certain  cities,  and  tell  what  ^as 
happened  to  the  service  which  couM  be 
maintained  at  convenient  hours  when 
once  upon  a  time  the  Constellatio^  and 
the  DC-6's  carried  so  much  of  the  loaa 
of  air  travel.  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  jets  have  proved  to 
be  a  mixed  blessing.  They  provide  serv- 
ice on  the  hour  and  every  hour  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles,  but  it  ^very 
difficult  to  get  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington. New  York  to  Oklahoma  City. 
Nashville  or  farther  south. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
these  cities  that  helped  to  bring  these 
airlines  to  the  point  where  they  are  now. 
The  airhnes  are  now  forgetting  that  laci 
and  are.  instead,  rushing  in  a  frantic  ef- 
fort to  see  how  much  service  they  can 
wring  out  of  the  distant  points.  An  air- 
line's duty  is  one  of  service  as  well  as 
moneymaking.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  bringing  this  point  to  the  attention 

of  the  Senate. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
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senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  am 
encouraged  that  the  subcommittee  of 
which  he  Is  chairman  will  soon  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  I  suggest  to  him  that 
his  subcommittee  consider  the  recom- 
mendation of  legislation  which  would 
give  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  great- 
er authority  and  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  serv- 
ice provided  a  city  by  a  certificated 
carrier. 

Railroads  cannot  abandon  a  city  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  A  certain  airline, 
which  I  shall  not  name,  has  completely 
abandoned  service  to  one  of  Tennessee's 
ainx>rts. 

The  statistics  do  not  tell  the  full  story, 
because  the  number  of  flights  in  and  out, 
which  I  have  listed,  includes  the  local 
service  flights,  and  does  not  reveal  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  major  tnmk- 
lines  have  diminished  their  service. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  lack  of  clarity  In  the  law  giv- 
ing the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  airline  sched- 
ules may  have  to  be  called  into  force  if 
this  trend  toward  inadequate  service  is 
not  corrected.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  never  exercised  power  over 
scheduling.  It  exercises  the  right  of  al- 
locating the  route  structure.  I  would 
presume  that  if  an  airline  does  not  fly 
that  route  structure  with  adequate  serv- 
ice, the  CAB  could  deny  it  the  right  to  fly 
that  route.  However,  that  would  merely 
mean  that  the  airline  would  overfly  the 
community  and  leave  it  with  inadequate 
service. 

For  that  reason,  the  hearing  will  be 
quite  Important  to  determine  whether 
additional  powers  should  be  given  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  If  our  trunk 
airlines  carmot  fly  to  intermediate  r>oints, 
and  if  they  neglect  passenger  service 
there,  while  saturating  the  more  or  less 
lush  markets  with  super  service,  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
make  no  such  suggestion  and  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  imply  any  threat,  but  I 
recall  to  the  able  Senator  that  when  the 
electrical  utilities  failed  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  Congress  found 
it  advisable  to  enact  a  law  providing  a 
program  to  promote  rural  electrification. 
When  the  telephone  utilities  were  not 
vigorous  in  supplying  adequate  service, 
the  Congress  found  it  advisable  to  in- 
augurate a  rural  telephone  program. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  the  airlines 
serving  intermediate-sized  cities  allow 
service  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  that 
Congress  would  have  to  consider  such 
action  with  respect  to  air  service.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  advisable  or  that  it 
will  become  necessary.  However,  the 
trend  is  clearly  toward  poorer  service, 
instead  of  better  service,  to  most  Amer- 
ican cities,  notwithstanding  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  amounts  of  taxpayers 
money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  quite  inter- 
esting to  note  that  as  the  airlines  have 
become  more  profitable  and  the  number 


of  passenger  miles  flown  has  increased 
dramatically  from  year  to  year,  the  num- 
ber of  airlines,  particularly  trunklines, 
has  decreased  over  the  past  few  years. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  mergers  and 
combinations.  There  would  have  been 
more  of  these  if  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  had  not  put  its  foot  down  and  said, 
"Enough  is  enough."  Although  free 
competition  is  limited  to  a  degree  by  the 
certlflcate  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
which  is  required  to  fly  certain  routes,  I 
would  remind  the  Senator  that  it  takes 
only  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  activate  any  nvun- 
ber  of  routes.  Many  of  the  feeder  lines, 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  may 
at  some  time  be  in  a  position  of  seeking 
to  be  macje  junior  trunklines,  or  perhaps 
even  senior  trunklines,  if  Intermediate 
service  is  continued  to  be  neglected  by 
existing  tiamklines. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  little  more  competition 
might  be  helpful.  It  has  proved  to  be 
helpful  in  many  other  Instances  during 
our  history. 

CHATTANOOGA 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee's  third  larg- 
est, is  a  progressive  city  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State.  Her  10  top- 
ranked  origin  and  destination  markets 
are  New  York,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Chi- 
cago, Washington,  Memphis,  Charlotte, 
Miami,  Knoxville,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  scheduled  flights  per 
week  at  Chattanooga  to  and  from  the 
above  10  cities  declined  from  652  in  1957 
to  437  in  February  1965. 

Chattanooga  has  slightly  more-fre- 
quent service  in  February  of  this  year 
to  and  from  Memphis  and  from  Chicago. 
In  all  other  respects,  insofar  as  the  ten 
cities  are  concerned,  there  was  less-fre- 
quent service. 

In  1957  there  were  28  flights  per  week 
from  Chattanooga  to  Miami  and  14 
flights  per  week  from  Miami  to  Chatta- 
nooga. As  of  last  month  there  was  no 
direct  service  at  all,  either  way.  This 
abandonment  of  direct  service  to  and 
from  Miami  has  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  the  average  number  of  daily 
passengers  to  and  from  Miami  has  in- 
creased by  about  27  percent. 

By  what  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  this  be  called  an  improvement  in 
service? 

I  do  not  allege  that  the  carriers  have 
any  concerted  plan  to  curtail  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Tennesseans  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  But  Chattanooga, 
too,  has  suffered  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
number  of  available  flights  to  and  from 
each  city. 

There  were  only  one-third  as  many 
flights  per  week  from  Chattanooga  to 
Nashville  last  month  as  there  were  in 
1957.  If  the  major  trunk  carriers  are 
defending  their  less  frequent  schedules 
between  nearby  cities  with  the  argument 
that  local  service  carriers  are  providing 
this  service,  here  is  one  example  in  which 
that  argument  is  not  convincing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  scheduled  flights  per  week 
to  and  from  Chattanooga's  10  top-ranked 
origin  and  destination  markets. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table  3. — Scheduled  flights  per  week 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Origin  and  destination 

Sept.  1. 
1957 

Feb.  1, 
1965 

Chattanooga  to  New  York 

35 
35 
65 
62 
61 
47 
54 
33 
21 
21 
28 
28 
20 
20 
28 
14 
41 
49 
0 
0 

19 

26 
69 
S6 
21 
28 
21 
35 
26 
26 
19 
12 
14 
7 
0 
n 

New  York  to  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta    

Atlanta  to  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  to  Nashville 

Nashville  to  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  to  Chicau'o 

Chicago  to  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  to  .Memphis 

Memphis  to  Cliattanooga 

Chattanooga  to  Washington,  D.C 

Washington,  D.C,  to  Chattanooga... 
Chattanooga  to  Charlotte. 

Charlotte  to  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  to  Miami            . 

Miami  to  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  to  Knoxville 

32 

Knoxville  to  Chattanooga 

% 

Chattanooga  to  Philadelphia 

0 

Philadelphia  to  Chattanooga ^.. 

Q 

Total - 

652 

437 

KNOXVILLE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Knoxville 
is  Termessee's  fourth  largest  city.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and,  in  addition,  serves  as  the  airport  for 
the  vital  atomic  energy  complex  at  near- 
by Oak  Ridge  and  the  Alcoa  industrial 
complex. 

Knoxville's  10  top-ranked  origin  and 
destination  markets  are  Nashville,  New 
York,  Atlanta,  Washington,  Chicago, 
Memphis,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Birmingham.  Scheduled 
flights  per  week  to  and  from  these  cities 
declined  from  660  in  1957  to  583  in  Febru- 
ary 1965. 

Service  from  Knoxville  to  New  York 
declined  from  56  flights  per  week  to  33 
per  week.  Return  flights  dropped  from 
49  to  26  per  week.  Service  to  and  from 
Washington  also  declined,  although  not 
quite  so  sharply. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  Increase 
in  service  to  any  of  the  cities  to  which 
most  people  in  and  around  Knoxville 
want  to  go,  except  to  Memphis. 

Although  the  number  of  passengers 
arriving  at  and  departing  from  the 
Knoxville  airport  has  continued  to  in- 
crease over  the  years,  they  have  fewer 
choices  as  to  times  of  departure  and 
arrival.  I  do  not  equate  this  situation 
with  progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  scheduled 
flights  a  week  to  and  from  Knoxville's 
10  top-ranked  origin  and  destination 
markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table  4. — Scheduled  flights  per  week, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Origin  and  destination 

Sept.  1, 
1957 

Feb.l, 
1965 

Knoxville  to  Nashville 

28 
35 
56 
49 
49 
27 
09 

34 

Nashville  to  Knoxville.... 

34 

Knoxville  to  New  York . 

33 

New  York  to  Knoxville , 

28 

Knoxville  to  Atlanta . . 

49 

Atlanta  to  Knoxville -  - 

28 

Knoxville  to  Washington, 

D.C 

54 
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TABLE   i.— Scheduled   flights   per  week, 
Knoxville.  Tenn.— Continued 


Origin  and  destination 


Washington,  D.C,  to  Knoxville 

Knoxville  to  Chicago 

Chicago  10  Knoxville 

KDOXViUe  to  .Memphis 

vcmphis  to  Knoxville  - 

Knoxville  to  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  to  Knoxville 

Knoxville  to  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  to  Knoxville 

Knoxville  to  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  to  Knoxville 
Knoxville  to  Birmingham 
Birmingham  to  Knoxville 


Feb.  1, 
1965 


Total. 


Ml-.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
analysis  had  been  confined  to  the  trunk 
carriers,  the  decline  in  service,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  available  flights 
would  have,  statistically,  been  much 
more  marked.  I  have  included  the  flights 
by  local  service  carriers  in  this  analysis 
in  order  to  present  the  total  number  of 
scheduled  flights  as  fairly  as  it  can  be 
pictured  without  in  any  way  seeking  to 
emphasize  the  extremes. 

Local  service  carriers  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  the  provision  of 
overall  service.  By  and  large  they  are 
doing  a  good  job.  So,  for  that  matter, 
are  the  trunk  carriers.  But  in  my  view, 
the  trunk  carriers,  as,  perhaps,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  rush  to  jets, 
are  leaving  a  gap  in  service  which  the 
local  service  carriers  are  not  equipped  or 
designed  to  serve. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  these  remarks, 
service  between  major  metropolitan 
cities,  provided  by  trunk  carriers,  is  more 
frequent  and  faster  than  it  was  in  prior 
years.  With  the  development  of  the 
local  service  carriers,  service  between 
intermediate -sized  cities  which  are  rel- 
atively near  each  other  has,  with  some 
exceptions,  also  improved.  The  local 
carriers  have  also  brought  service  to 
many  smaller  communities  which  other- 
wise would  have  no  service.  But  the 
service  available  to  intermediate-sized 
cities  to  and  from  the  larger  metropoli- 
tan areas,  to  which  many  people  wish 
to  travel,  and  to  and  from  each  other,  is 
declining  rather  than  improving. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  on  the 
lack  of  service  being  extended,  or  the 
apparent  lack   of  eagerness  to   extend 
service.    In  all  fairness  to  the  trunklines, 
however,  I  should  Uke  to  add  that  this 
situation  may  be  on  the  way  to  correc- 
tion with  the  delivery  of  the  intermedi- 
ate type  jet   aircraft.     As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  realizes,  the  707's  and 
the  DC-8"s  had  extremely  long  cruising 
ranges,  and  therefore  they  were  better 
equipped  to  serve  the  long  haul  rather 
than  the  short  haul  or  the  intermediate 
traffic,  the  up  and  down  traffic,  the  traf- 
fic with  a  stage  length,  for  example,  be- 
tween Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  Nashville. 
With  the  coming  of  the  new  equip- 
ment—the Boeing  727  and  the  fabulous 
new  E>ouglas  DC-9 — with  adequate  or- 
ders being  placed  by  the  trunklines,  the 


equipment  situation  may  provide  some 
hope.  I  have  been  promised  better 
service  from  Oklahoma  City.  That 
service  will  be  Improved  with  a  727  jet 
flight  from  Washington,  D.C,  to  Okla- 
homa City  and  from  Oklahoma  City  to 
Washington.  That  service  may  be  ex- 
panded to  other  Intermediate  towns  as 
delivery  of  these  planes  flnally  catches 
up  with  those  of  us  who  seem  to  be  on 
the  low  end  of  the  totem  pole  in  the 
dispensing  of  airline  service. 

I  know  It  will  not  come  too  soon,  be- 
cause we  have  waited  a  long  time  since 
the  1957  period  when  the  adequacy  of 
the  service  seemed  to  come  to  a  some- 
what abrupt  end  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  long-legged  jets,  which  overflew 
us.  I  hope  with  the  delivery  of  this 
new  equipment,  making  possible  more 
economics  service  to  those  Intermediate 
points,  we  shall  no  longer  be  plagued 
with  the  Inadequate  service  of  which 
the  Senator  so  eloquently  speaks. 

Mr.  GORE.    It  sounded  very  good  to 
me  when  I  heard  it  for  the  flrst  time 
about  5  years  ago,  but  as  I  have  watched 
the  service  deteriorate,  not  only  year 
after  year  but  month  by  month,  my  pa- 
tience in  waiting  for  the  new  equipment 
has  become  a  little  strained.    I  dare  say 
that  there  is  much  merit  in  the  views 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expressed.    I  hope  that  with  delivery  of 
new  equipment,  designed  particularly  to 
provide  better  service  to  the  intermedi- 
ate-sized   cities— and    that    constitutes 
most  of  the  cities  in  the  country,  for 
there  are  not  many  cities  like  New  York 
or  Los  Angeles — we  will  soon  have  avail- 
able a  service  which  will  reveal  this  im- 
provement.   I  have  waited  long  and  now 
wait  Impatiently  for  it,  but  in  view  of 
the   Senator's   statement,   I   shall   wait 
hopefully  yet. 

I  realize  that  our  trunk  carriers  oper- 
ate on  the  profit  motive,  but  so  do  the 
electric  utilities;  so  do  the  i-ailroads ;  so 
do  the  telephone  companies. 

Airline  service  has  been  brought  into 
being  and  made  feasible  by  vast  expend- 
itures of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  must  have  the 
necessary  authority.  And  unless  it  has 
the  will  to  exercise  its  responsibility  as 
a  regulatory  agency,  the  Congress  had 
better  bestir  Itself  both  with  respect  to 
the  CAB  and  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity which  it  has  or  does  not  have  or  is 
willing  or  unwilling  to  exercise. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  airlines  should 
be  required  to  operate  expensive  planes 
nearly  empty  at  great  loss  merely  to 
serve  the  convenience  of  a  few  individ- 
uals.  What  gives  me  concern  is  the  over- 
all direction  of  the  Industry.    I  seriously 
question  whether  policies  now  followed 
by  the  airlines  and  by  Government  best 
serve  the  public  Interest,  or,  in  the  long 
run,  the  best  interests  of  the  carriers 
themselves.    In  the  final  analysis,  any 
private  industry  must  provide  a  product 
or  a  service  that  meets  a  public  demand. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  should,  as  a  matter 
of  priority,  conduct  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  air  service  currently  available  to 
the  American  people.   I  suggest  that  par- 
ticular attention  be  paid  to  the  needs, 
and  the  degree  to  which  these  needs  are 


being  met,  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens who  do  not  live  in  the  very  large 
cities — and  of  those  who  do  live  in  those 
cities  but  desire  to  travel  to  one  not  so 
large. 

The  taxpayers  have  invested  mucn 
money  in  the  development  of  airline  serv- 
ice. I  do  not  begrudge  a  penny  of  it. 
But  if  we  are  to  continue  to  invest,  such 
as  in  the  development  of  the  SST,  we 
ought  to  be  sure  that  the  result  will  be 
more,  as  well  as  faster  and  safer,  service 
to  the  American  people. 

The  role  of  the  CAB  and  the  FAA 
should  be  thoroughly  analyzed.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  ground  rules  need  to  be 
changed. 

At  present,  a  municipality  which  re- 
quires more  frequent,  or  additional,  serv- 
ice is  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
carrier  or  carriers  who  have  "certifi- 
cates" to  provide  service  to  and  from  a 
given  point  or  points.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  me  that  these  certificates  are 
heavy  on  the  side  of  authority  and  light 
on  the  side  of  responsibility  to  provide 
service.  Generally,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  effectively  done  by  a  community 
when  service  is  decreased  by  a  certlfl- 
cate* carrier. 

The  CAB  has  an  enormous  and  a  com- 
plex task  if  it  properly  fulfills  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  pubUc.  This  is  true  of  any 
regtilatory  agency.  It  must  constantly 
guard  against  the  tendency  of  regulatory 
agencies  to  assume  the  point  of  view  of 
the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 

I  call  this  particularly  to  the  attention 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  its  personnel,  like  the 
chameleon,  to  look  more  and  more  like 
the  limb  on  which  it  perches. 

I  observe  in  passing  that  within  days 
after  I  had  requested  certain  statistical 
Information  from  the  CAB  to  prepare 
this  address,  the  fact  that  I  was  interest- 
ing myself  in  this  matter  became  known 
to  some  of  the  major  carriers.  Calls  to 
my  office  sought  to  elicit  just  what  I  had 
in  mind.  I  made  and  make  no  secret  of 
it.  It  is  perhaps  a  coincidence  that  since 
I  requested  this  information,  two  truiik 
airlines  have  advised  my  office  of  addi- 
tions or  improvements  in  service  contem- 
plated by  them  with  respect  to  service  to 

I  welcome  this  promised  improvement. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  problems  of  the 
carriers  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  for  their 
stockholders  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
investment.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
in  important  respects  there  is  less  service 
available  to  the  American  people  than 
there  was  several  years  ago,  despite  our 
claims  to  continued  progress. 

Bigger  and  faster  planes  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  But  I  seriously  question  wheth- 
er our  rush,  pellmell,  into  the  jet  age 
is  fully  or  adequately  serving  the  interest 
of  the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  his  thorough  research  and 
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his  thought-provoking  challenge  to  the 
trunklines  to  serve  the  cities  that  fur- 
nished the  trafiBc  that  built  the  trunk- 
lines  from  their  fledgling  start  to  the 
position  of  power  they  now  occupy.  I 
recall  an  old  Chinese  proverb: 

When  you  drink  the  water,  do  not  forget 
the  spring  from  which  It  flowed. 

The  wealth,  power,  and  prestige  of  our 
airlines  originated "  in  the  traffic  from 
Nashville.  Chattanooga,  and  Memphis, 
from  cities  like  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma 
City,  from  Wichita,  Kans.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  Omaha.  Nebr.,  cities  which  now 
are  neglected.  Instead  the  air  carriers 
rush  to  fly  from  coast  to  coast  the  largest 
number  of  plush  flights. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  calling  attention 
to  this  deficit  in  what  otherwise  would  be 
a  rather  outstanding  picture  of  air  traflQc. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Since  he  invited  me  to  testi- 
fy. I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Has  the  Senator  in  mind  any 
date  when  hearings  will  commence? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Probably  some  time 
in  May.  The  Easter  recess  is  approach- 
ing, and  it  is  difficult  to  make  plans 
ahead  of  that  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
an  appearance  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  I  guess  correctly, 
we  shall  probably  have  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  complaining 
about  the  inadequacy  of  service  to  com- 
munities and  towns  of  their  States,  as  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
Tennessee.  I  only  hope  that  others  who 
speak  will  document  their  cases  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  done  this 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT— A  REQUIRE- 
MENT OP  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  this  afternoon  the  next 
step  down  the  long,  long  road  to  the 
Great  Society:  attainment  of  a  full  em- 
ployment economy. 

This  year,  the  Nation  will  climb  to- 
ward still  higher  levels  of  affluence.  Our 
gross  national  product  is  expected  to 
reach  $660  bilUon.  During  the  last  48 
months  it  has  increased  by  more  than  a 
fourth.  So  has  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  r>ocket  of  the  average  consumer  for 
spending  on  other  than  the  necessities  of 
life.  Industrial  production  is  up  by  a 
third  over  what  it  was  4  years  ago  and  in- 
dustrial profits  are  half  again  what  they 
were  in  1961. 

If  we  are  able  to  maintain  this  pace 
of  expansion — and  we  have  the  economic 
know-how  to  do  so,  if  we  wish — the 
United  States  will  achieve  a  gross  na- 
tional product  sometime  within  the  next 
10  years  of  $1  trillion. 

This  is  the  measure,  in  our  affluent  so- 
ciety, of  the  abundance  which  now  lies 
within  our  grasp. 

We  have  entered  a  new  stage  in  the 
development  of  human  society — a  stage 
of  which  abundance,  not  scarcity.  Is  the 


hallmark.  We  have  broken  the  shackles 
of  mere  subsistence  and  survival  for  a 
majority  of  our  citizenry.  And  now,  in 
the  words  of  Walt  Rostow  in  his  little 
book  "The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth," 
we  have  the  promise  of  "seeing  what  men 
can  and  will  do  when  the  burden  of 
scarcity  is  lifted  from  them." 

The  President  has  sensed  this  promise 
in  framing  the  political  challenge  of  the 
Great  Society. 

In  making  the  transition  from  a  sub- 
sistence to  a  mass  consumption  economy, 
however,  we  have  left  many  problems  un- 
solved. While  our  technology  and  pro- 
ductive potential  have  surged  forward, 
many  individuals,  policies,  and  institu- 
tions have  been  left  behind.  Such  insti- 
tutions as  Congress,  for  example,  operate 
much  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  candle- 
light, the  stagecoach,  and  the  China 
Clipper. 

While  the  great  economic  successes  of 
the  tax  cut  of  1964  have  shattered  many 
of  the  old  cliches  which  until  recently 
hamstrung  national  economic  policy, 
some,  more  appropriate  to  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith  than  our  own,  still  prevail. 

Many  families  and  conununities  which 
are  caught  up  in  the  difficulties  of  transi- 
tion are  paying  an  unfair  price  for  gen- 
eral progress.  Despite  our  record  levels 
of  expansion  over  the  last  4  years,  for 
instance,  nearly  4  million  Americans  are 
looking  for  work  and  are  unable  to  find 
it.  while  millions  of  jobs  go  unfilled  for 
lack  of  qualified  applicants. 

Although  we  are  the  richest  Nation  in 
the  world  by  far,  we  are  plagued  with  an 
unemployment  rate  higher  than  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  more  advanced  indus- 
trial nations. 

This  does  not  make  sense.  Unused 
manpower  means  lower  levels  of  con- 
sumption. Lower  levels  of  consumption 
mean  unused  productive  potential.  Last 
year,  despite  one  of  the  best  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  our  peacetime  history, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  esti- 
mated a  gap  of  $25  to  $30  billion  between 
the  Nation's  potential  output  and  its  ac- 
tual output  because  of  unemployment 
and  an  inadequate  rate  of  growth. 

Why  are  we  still  plagued  with  jobless- 
ness, despite  our  recent  reasonably  rapid 
rates  of  expansion? 

First,  of  all,  because  even  these  rates 
are  not  high  enough  to  absorb  the  flood 
of  war  babies  now  pouring  onto  the  labor 
market — and  this  flood  will  continue  un- 
til 1980.  Our  labor  force  currently  num- 
bers 76  million.  By  1970  it  will  rise  to 
86  million  and  by  1980  it  will  be  up  to 
101  million. 

The  people  who  comprise  this  labor 
force  are  now  alive,  so  we  know  actually, 
not  merely  by  prognosis  or  educated 
guess,  how  big  the  labor  force  will  be. 

Another  disturbing  factor  is  that  half 
of  all  those  who  will  have  entered  the 
work  force  by  1970  will  be  under  25  years 
of  age. 

Half  of  all  those  who  will  have  entered 
the  work  force  by  1970  will  be  under  25, 
and  it  is  this  age  group  which  is  expe- 
riencing the  greatest  difllculties  in  find- 
ing work.  Its  unemployment  rate  is  twice 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  work  force. 

We  need  a  rate  of  expansion  high 
enough  therefore,  to  absorb  this  horde 
of  young  people. 


It  must  also  be  high  enough  to  absorb 
those  displaced  by  advancing  technology 
changing  markets,  and  industrial  ob^ 
solescence.  Much  of  the  blame  for  our 
failure  to  achieve  full  employment  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  laid  to  that  grossly 
misunderstood  phenomenon,  "automa- 
tion." Far  more  than  automation  is  in- 
volved, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
technological  change  has  taken  its  toll 
in  certain  occupations.  — ^ 

One  general  way  to  measure  the  impact 
of  advancing  technology  is  to  look  at  the 
increase  in  goods  and  services  each  Amer- 
ican worker  is  able  to  produce  in  a  year 
compared  with  past  years — a  statistic 
couched  in  terms  of  increased  output  per 
man-hour  or  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "productivity  increase." 

The  average  arniual  productivity  in- 
crease for  1909  to  1947  was  2  percent. 
That  is,  each  year,  American  workers 
produced  2  percent  more  than  they  did 
the  previous  year  with  the  same  amount 
of  work. 

If  the  labor  force  had  remained  sta- 
ble— which,  of  course,  it  did  not— the 
gross  national  product  would  have  risen 

2  percent,  or,  in  the  alternative,  would 
have  remained  the  same,  and  2  percent 
of  the  labor  force  would  have  become 
unemployed. 

The  1947-62  average  annual  productiv- 
ity increase  was  3  percent.  The  1958-63 
average  was  3.1  percent.  The  average 
rate  of  increase  for  the  past  4  years, 
however,  has  risen  to  3.6  percent. 

An  increase  of  2  to  3  percent  and  per- 
haps 3'/2  percent  in  the  rate  of  output 
per  man-hour  is  more  dramatic  than  It 
initially  appears.  Since  it  means  that  It 
takes  fewer  workers  each  year  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  gross  national 
product,  obviously  the  gross  national 
product  must  grow  enough  each  year  to 
make  certain  that  no  one  is  thrown  out 
of  a  job  because  of  increases  in  output 
per  man-hour  made  possible  by  improved 
technology.  As  an  example,  if  we  assume 
for  a  moment  that  our  labor  force  is  not 
growing  and  that  it  totals  75  million  per- 
sons, an  annual  productivity  increase  of 
only  2  percent  would  mean  that  it  would 
take  1.5  million  fewer  workers  to  produce 
the  same  gross  national  product  as  it  did 
the  previous  year.  In  other  words,  the 
gross  national  product  would  have  to 
grow  enough  to  generate  1.5  million  new 
jobs  in  order  to  prevent  unemployment. 

With  productivity  rising  at  a  rate  of 

3  percent  annually,  we  would  need  2.25 
million  new  jobs.  If  the  3  V2  percent  rate 
of  the  last  4  years  should  prove  to  be  a 
new  longrun  trend,  2.6  million  jobs  per 
year  must  be  created  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment from  rising. 

Now  we  must  add  to  that  figure  the 
additional  new  jobs  needed  to  absorb  all 
those  new  young  workers  from  the  "war 
babies"  generation  who  are  now  joining 
the  labor  force.  If  we  take  both  in- 
creases in  productivity  and  the  growth 
in  the  size  of  the  labor  force  we  can  ex- 
pect for  the  remainder  of  this  decade 
into  account,  the  economy  must  gener- 
ate an  average  of  3^2  million  new  jobs  a 
year  through  the  rest  of  the  decade  just 
to  keep  unemployment  from  rising  be- 
yond its  persistent  recent  level  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  work  force.  An  additional  2 
to  3^2  million  Jobs  would  be  needed  to 
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reduce  unemployment  to  4  percent  of  the 
labor  force  and  another  three-fourths  of 
a  million  to  reach  3  percent,  which,  in 
mv  opinion,  is  what  we  must  define  as 
reasonable  full  employment.  This  in- 
cludes an  allowance  for  workers  who  re- 
enter the  labor  force  as  job  opportunities 
Increase.  The  rate  of  economic  growth 
necessary  to  create  enough  jobs  to  hold 
unemployment  at  present  levels  exceeds 
4  percent.  In  order  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  3  percent  by  1968,  the  economy 
would  have  to  expand  at  nearly  51/2  per- 
cent per  year  in  constant  dollars  plus 
additional  growth  in  money  terms  to  off- 
set any  increases  in  the  price  level. 

In  the  President's  manpower  report  for 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion.    He  wrote: 

Taking  into  consideration  the  need  to 
create  Jobs  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate 
from  the  current  level  of  5  percent  to  a  more 
acceptable  level  it  will  be  necessary  to  sustain 
an  annual  average  rate  of  Increase  In  gross 
national  product  about  equal  to  this  year's 
high  rate  of  growth  for  the  next  half-dozen 
years.  It  Is  obvious  that  an  aggressive  policy 
of  action  to  stimulate  output  and  employ- 
ment growth  will  be  necessary  if  even  the 
present  high  rate  of  unemployment  Is  not  to 
rise  further. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
comments  on  the  President's  Economic 
Report  last  week  expressed  concern  that 
the  recommended  cuts  in  excise  taxes 
plus  increases  in  social  security  benefits 
and  any  economic  impetus  from  the  1966 
Federal  budget  will  not  be  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  unemployment  rate  from  rising 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The  com- 
mittee points  out  that  the  present  $100 
billion  budget  will  result  in  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  full  employment  budget  sur- 
plus early  next  year  and  that  this  may  act 
to  brake  our  present  expansion  and  force 
the  rate  of  unemployment  up. 

The  President  seems  aware  of  this 
danger  and  in  his  Economic  Report  he 
states  that,  if  employment  conditions 
should  warrant,  he  may  come  back  to 
Congress  later  in  the  year  to  ask  for  ad- 
ditional tax  and  monetary  authority  to 
cope  with  any  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
growth.  He  also  has  asked  Congress  to 
improve  its  own  part  in  this  process  by 
providing  means  for  acting  rapidly  on  any 
such  recommendations. 

We  should  grant  the  President's  re- 
quest. Indeed,  I  would  personally  sup- 
port discretionary  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  vary  tax  rates  up  or  down  5  per- 
cent in  order  to  cope  with  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  business  cycle. 

But  if  our  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment as  a  goal  is  to  be  taken  seriously — 
and  it  must  in  any  program  to  build  a 
Great  Society— it  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  say  that  if  signs  of  a  downturn  show 
up  we  will  take  action;  by  that  time  it 
may  be  too  late.  We  must,  through  a 
proper  coordination  of  public  and  private 
policy,  prevent  a  downturn  from  even 
occurring. 

And  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  not 
made  full  use  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  that  end.  Apparently,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  agrees.  Last  week 
the  committee  commented: 

The  act  specifies  that  the  President  In- 
clude In  his  report  a  program  "for  carrying 
out  the  policy  declared  (In  the  act)  together 


with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable"  •  •  * 
We  can  understand  the  dlfBcultles  of  pre- 
senting early  in  the  Congress  a  completely 
rounded  legislative  program,  but  the  require- 
ment for  the  prompt  development  of  na- 
tional policy  each  year  makes  the  submis- 
sion of  such  a  program  imperative  •  •  • 
The  Employment  Act  also  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  economic  repKjrt.  to  set  forth 
not  only  current  levels  of  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power,  but  also 
"such  levels  needed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
declared  in  the  act."  •  •  •  It  would  have 
been  helpful  If  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors had  published  In  Its  report  a  specific 
dollar  figure  for  its  forecast  of  potential 
gross  national  product  In  1965,  and  for  the 
likely  gap  between  this  figure  and  Its  fore- 
cast of  actual  gross  national  product." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  directives  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  are  ade- 
quate and  that  only  our  administration 
of  the  act  needs  to  be  strengthened.  I 
agree  with  the  majority  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  however, 
that  now,  as  the  20th  anniversary  of  this 
historic  statute  approaches,  we  should 
review  its  provisions  to  see  if  they  need 
updating  in  the  face  of  new  economic 
knowledge  and  techniques  which  can 
help  us  achieve  full  employment. 

To  further  facilitate  this  review,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
and  ask  that  it  remain  on  the  desk  for 
2  weeks  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  bill  would  require  the  President, 
as  part  of  his  Economic  Report,  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  each  year  a  full  employ- 
ment and  production  budget  which 
would  anticipate  for  the  approaching 
fiscal  year  and  the  next  5  fiscal  years, 
the  projected  performance  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  degree  to  which 
this  performance  will  exceed  or  fall  short 
of  conditions  necessary  to  assure  full 
employment  and  production  with  stable 
prices.  Under  the  bill,  he  would  also  be 
required  to  submit  a  Federal  budget  and 
a  tax  and  monetary  program  designed  to 
minimize  any  full  employment  surplus 
or  deficit  which  might  be  anticipated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  be  inserted  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  it  will 
remain  at  the  desk  as  requested,  and  the 
bill  and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1630)  to  provide  for  specific 
employment  policies  in  order  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  to  reduce  unem- 
pl03rment   to    its    minimum    acceptable 
levels,  to  promote  an  adequate  rate  of 
economic  growth,  and  to  preserve  rea- 
sonable price   stability,    introduced   by 
Mr.  Clark,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  bUl  to  provide   for  specific   employment 
policies  in  order  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, to  reduce  unemployment  to  Its 
minimum  acceptable  levels,  to  promote  an 
adequate  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  to 
preserve  reasonable  price  stabUlty 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SBcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  th« 
"Employment  Act  Amendments  of  1965". 

PINDINGS  AND  DECtARATlONS  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  and  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  set  forth  In  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  piirchasing  power 
and  to  create  and  maintain  conditions  In  the 
national  economy  under  which  usef\il  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  be  afforded  to 
all  those  who  are  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work. 

The  period  following  the  declaration  of 
this  policy  has  been  one  of  profound  eco- 
nomic and  technological  change.  These 
changes  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  has  been  sub- 
stantially less  tlian  that  necessary  to  absorb 
the  combined  pressures  of  rapid  labor  force 
growth  and  labor  displacement  caused  by 
technological  change. 

These  factors,  In  combination,  have  tended 
to  impair  the  development  of  the  maxlraviin 
emplojmient  polices  set  forth  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  have  contributed  to 
the  rate  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, have  limited  the  Nation's  ability 
to  meet  Its  domestic  and  International  com- 
mitments, have  Increased  pressiu-es  on  an 
already  Inadequate  educational  system,  have 
retarded  economic  opportunity  for  millions 
of  our  citizens  and  have  spawned  conditions 
of  deprivation  which  foster  delinquency, 
crime,  racial  discrimination,  and  poverty. 

It  Is  accordingly  declared  that  In  order  to 
attain  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  p\irchaslng  power  as  set  forth  under  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  specific  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  attainment  of  these  policies 
must  be  established. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibUlty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practica- 
ble means  consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obli- 
gations and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  Indvistry.  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  main- 
taining. In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  xiseful  employment  op- 
portunities, including  self-emplojrment.  for 
all  who  are  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work, 
and  to  establish  a  manpower  utilization  pol- 
icy designed  to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment and  to  reduce  unemployment  to  Its 
lowest  acceptable  levels,  and  to  promote,  as 
a  necessary  concomitant  thereto,  an  economic 
policy  designed  to  develop  and  maintain  rapid 
economic  growth  and  reasonable  price  sta- 
bUlty." ^ 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  20  of  each 
year  an  economic  report  (hereinafter  called 
the  Economic  Report)  containing  the  follow- 
ing Information : 

"  *  ( 1 )  an  analysis  of  the  economic  and 
employment  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
setting  forth:  (1)  the  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  obtaining 
In  the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  section  2 
of  this  Act;  (11)  current  and  foreseeable 
trends  In  the  levels  of  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power;  (111)  a  review 
of  the  economic  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  review  of  economic  conditions 
affecting  employment  In  the  United  States  or 
any  considerable  portion  thereof  during  the 
preceding  year  and  of  their  effect  upon  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power; 
knd    (iv)    a  program   for  carrying  out   the 
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policy  declared  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable; 

•'  '(2)  a  national  employment  and  produc- 
tion budget,  setting  forth:  (i)  short-range 
and  long-range  projections  of  the  size  of  the 
labor  force;  (11)  short-range  and  long-range 
projections  of  the  levels  of  gross  national 
product,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
expenditures  and  total  employment  reason- 
ably anticipated  under  foreseeable  private 
actions  and  existing  public  policies;  (Hi) 
short-range  and  long-range  goals  or  objec- 
tives for  maximum  employment,  specifying 
the  amount  of  total  absolute  employment  re- 
quired to  achievej  maximum  employment; 
(iv)  short-range  and  long-range  goals  or  ob- 
jectives for  maximum  production,  specifying 
the  amount  of  gross  national  product  repre- 
senting maximum  production;  (v)  short- 
range  and  long-range  goals  or  objectives  for 
_  attaining  maximum  purchasing  power;  and 
(vi)  the  extent  to  which  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  objectives  of 'maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  should  be 
modified  in  order  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
reasonable  price  stability  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  any  of  these  objectives  are  in 
conflict  with  such  policy,  including  the  meas- 
ures which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  reconcile  the  pol- 
icy of  reasonable  price  stability  with  the  goals 
or  programs  for  attaining  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power;  and 

"'(3)  a  full  employment  Federal  budget, 
setting  forth:  (1)  the  estimated  gross  na- 
tional product  which  will  be  required  to 
attain  the  maximum  employment  and  pro- 
duction objectives  established  under  para- 
graph 2  (Hi)  and  (Iv)  hereof;  (11)  a  svan- 
mary  of  those  portions  of  the  national  em- 
ployment and  production  budget  required 
under  paragraph  (2)  (11)  hereof  setting  forth 
the  gross  national  product  expected  under 
foreseeable  private  actions  and  existing  pub- 
lic policies;  (111)  a  program  of  such  Govern- 
ment expenditures  and  other  measures,  fiscal 
and  monetary,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
attain  the  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  piu-chasing  power  objectives  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2)  (ill),  (iv).and 
(v)  hereof,  which  program  shall  Include  a 
short-range  and  long-range  proposal  for  out- 
lays designed  to  contribute  to  economic 
growth  and  the  general  welfare  which  may 
Include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  reclamation  of 
Natural  resources,  improved  transportation 
systems,  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  edu- 
cation, agricultural  assistance,  health,  en- 
vironmental improvements,  and  public  wel- 
fcire;  and  (iv)  a  review  of  the  achievements 
of  the  immediate  past  short-range  and  long- 
range  full  employment  Federal  budget  in- 
cluding the  degree  to  which  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
ft  objectives  were  achieved  and  the  reasons  for 
any  failure  to  achieve  objectives  previously 
established.'  " 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  5  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  conunlttees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation 
relating  to  the  Economic  Report,  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  to  file  a  report 
with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  each  appropriate  standing 
committee  thereof,  containing  its  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  main  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  in  the  Economic  Report,  including 
the  sections  covering  the  national  employ- 
ment and  production  budget  and  the  fiill 
employment  Federal  budget,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  make  such  other  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  appropriate 
standing  committee  thereof  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable." 


Sec.  ,6.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections: 

"HEARINGS  AND  REPORTS  BY  THE  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEES OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committees  shall  each  in  full 
committee  hold  hearings  and  consider  In  Its 
entirety  the  fvUl  employment  Federal  budget 
and  shall  report  to  their  respective  Houses 
of  Congress  as  to  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Among  the  witnesses  to  be 
called  at  such  hearings  shall  be  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

"(b)  The  standing  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  when  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  substantially  affecting  the 
policies  of  this  Act  or  the  realization  of  Its 
objectives  of  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power  shall  hear 
as  witnesses  on  that  legislation  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Reports 
pertaining  to  such  legislation  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's position  upon  that  legislation  and  the 
views  of  the  standing  committee  with  respect 
thereto. 

"PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tive leadership  may  participate  effectively  In 
the  development  of  private  and  public  eco- 
nomic policies  directed  toward  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power,  there  is  hereby  established  a  National 
Economic  Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Advisory  Council')  which 
shall  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  shall, 
among  other  duties,  review  annually  and 
publish  Its  recommendations  on  the  na- 
tional employment  and  production  budget 
and  the  full  employment  budget. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist 
of  twenty  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  representatives  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumer,  and 
public  Interest  groups,  and  State  and  local 
governments.  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years, 
except  that  members  appointed  to  fill  va- 
cancies caused  by  death  or  resignation  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  unexpired  terms  of 
their  predecessors.  One  of  the  members 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Council. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  entitled,  while  attending  meetings 
of  the  Advisory  Council,  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  President, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  .^of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  shall  furnish  the  Advisory 
Council  with  such  personnel,  facilities,  and 
services  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
perform  Its  functions. 

"IMPROVEMENT  FOR  BUDGETARY  PRACTICE 

"Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  describing  to 
the  Congress  In  more  meaningful  terms  the 
Impact  of  the  Federal  budget  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  to  enable  the  Congress  to  distin- 
guish more  effectively  between  the  various 
typyes  of  expenditures,  the  President  shall  In 
the  annual  budget  message — 

"(1)  present  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  flow  of  cash  payments  between  the 
public  and  the  Federal  Government  and  shall 
specifically  Indicate  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mated cash  surplus,  or  estimated  cash  deficit, 
as  the  case  may  be;  and 


"(2)  separate  operating  expenditures  from 
investment-type  expenditures  which  add  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
using  such  definitions  and  such  detail  as  lie 
shall  deem  appropriate. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  'short  range'  means  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  following  the 
submission  of  the  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  term  'long  range'  means 
the  next  succeeding  five  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning July  1  following  the  submission  of  the 
Economic  Report  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  For  the  period  ending  Jime  30,  1968, 
the  term  'maximum  employment'  means  a 
level  of  unemployment  In  the  civilian  labor 
force  not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  labor 
force.  Thereafter,  the  term  'maximum  em- 
ployment' shall  mean  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment no  greater  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
civilian  labor  force. 

"(3)  'Maximum  production'  means  that 
amount  of  production  resulting  from  maxi- 
mum employment,  commensurate  with  free- 
dom of  choice  between  employment  and 
leisure,  and  maximum  productivity  under 
conditions  reflecting  optimum  utilization  of 
scientific  knowledge,  technological  Improve- 
ments, labor  force,  and  managerial  ability. 

"(4)  'Maximum  purchasing  power'  means 
that  amount  of  purchasing  power  necessary 
to  maintain  maximum  employment  and  pro- 
duction, to  make  possible  adequate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  assure  a  minimum 
adequate  personal  and  family  budget  to  all 
groups  in  American  society  without  generat- 
ing that  type  of  Inflationary  pressure  which 
results  from  purchasing  power  markedly  in 
excess  of  maximum  productive  capacities." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  and  6 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1966,  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  Economic  Report 
transmitted  on  January  20,  1967,  and  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  8  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  the  annual  budget 
message  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  each 
subsequent  budget  message. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section     Analysis:      "Employ- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1965" 

Section  1  gives  the  short  title  of  the  bill 
as  "Employment  Act  Amendments  of  1965." 

Section  2  reaffirms  the  national  commit- 
ment to  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  as  national  goals.  De- 
clares that  the  Congress  has  found  that  those 
goals  have  not  been  attained  since  enactment 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  because  of 
rapid  growth  In  the  labor  force  and  profound 
economic  and  technological  change.  Calls 
for  specific  economic  and  employment  goals 
to  be  established. 

Section  3  emends  section  2  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  declare  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  close  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  major  segments  of  the 
economy,  coordinate  Its  plans,  functions,  and 
resources  to  provide  maximum  employment, 
purchasing  power,  and  economic  growth. 

Section  4:  (1)  Requires  the  President  to 
send  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  20  of 
each  year  an  "Economic  Report"  containing 
an  analysis  of  current  economic  and  em- 
ployment conditions,  projections  of  major 
trends  In  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power,  a  review  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  these  trends,  and  a  program 
designed  to  carry  out  the  commitments  con- 
tained In  the  next  section 

(2)  Requires  the  President  to  submit  with 
the  economic  report  a  "full  employment  and 
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^nrtioh  budget"  providing  short-  and 
?'^  range  projections  of  labor  force  growth. 
SI  naUonal  product,  governmental  ex- 
^.^itSres  at  all  levels  and  employment 
ffeSed  upon  foreseeable  public  and  private 
^S  "n^is  budget  shall  include  short- 
fnd  long-range  goals  for  maximum  employ- 
ment production,  and  purchasing  power  and 
El  sute  the  extent  to  which  they  may  have 
w  be  modified  in  order  to  preserve  reason- 

'VillnirTiie  President  to  submit  a 
..fil  employment  Federal  budget"  setting 
forth  the  gross  national  product  needed  to 
atSa  malimum  employment,  Prfuctlon 
aS  purchasing  power  In  the  following  fiscal 
vTr  including  a  short-  and  long-range  capl- 
trbuUget  for  expenditures  In  such  employ- 
ment  generating  fields  as  resource  conser- 
Son  and  development,  transportation. 
SXunlty  development,  education,  agncul- 
SS!^health.    welfare,    and    environmental 

""Srf 'requires    the    Joint    EcononUc 
CoStee  of  the  Congress  to  file  with  both 
HoS  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
Lt  to  the  Economic  Report,  including  those 
fictions  dealing  with  the  fuU  employment 
and  oroduction  budget. 
Action  6  requires  the  gommittees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  both  Houses  to  hold  hearings 
on   the    full    employment    and    production 
budget,  including   as  witnesses,   the   chair- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Action  7  establishes  a  National  Economic 
Advisory  Council  which  shah  be  consu  ted  by 
fhe  council   of   Economic    Advisers   in    the 
prepiation    of    the    full    employment    and 
production  budget  and  the  entire  EcononUc 
Report.     The   20   members   of   t^e   Council 
Si  be  drawn  from  industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, consumer  and  public  interest  groups 
and  State  and  local  government.    Menibers 
^11   serve    for    2    years    and    one    shall    be 
SgnatS  by  the  President  as   Chairman. 
S  y  shaTl  reLlve  no  salary  but  shall  receive 
$75  per  diem  and  travel  expenses  while  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  Council. 

SSn  8  requires  the  President,  in  order 
to  more  f uUy  inform  Congress  concerning  the 
toilet  of  the  full  employment  Federal 
budget  upon  the  economy,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween various  types  of  expenditures  by  de- 
scribing fully  the  flow  of  cash  payments  bs 
well  as  the  cash  deficit  or  surplus  and  by 
distinguishing  between  operating  expendi- 
tures and  investment-type  expenditures. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  win 
study  this  bill  in  connection  with  its  re- 
view of  the  Employment  Act.  As  cnair- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  also  m- 
tend  to  schedule  hearings  on  it.  I  hope 
that  out  of  these  deliberations  by  the  two 
committees  the  outlines  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  national  policy 
for  full  emplojTnent  will  emerge. 

Under  this  amendment  to  the  Employ- 
ment Act— which  incidentally  derives  di- 
rectly from  the  original  intentions  oi 
the  authors  of  the  Employment  Act^the 
President  could  provide  us  with  rougn 
targets  in  employment  and  investment 
needed  to  efficiently  utilize  our  man- 
power and  productive  resources. 

If  a  level  of  unemployment  no  higher 
than  3  percent  were  to  be  attained  by 
1968.  for  example,  the  President,  under 
this  amendment,  would  estimate  that  we 
will  need  a  gross  national  product  of 
$734  billion  in  1963  dollars.  To  achieve 
that  GNP  his  calculations  would  find 
that  we  must  put  an  additional  $5  bilUon 


into  the  pockets  of  consumers  each  year 
from  now  until  1968,  or  public  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  must  increase  by  a 
like  amount,  or  there  must  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

I  agree,  however,  with  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  not  all  of  the 
needed  expansion  in  GNP  can  or  should 
be  provided  in  the  private  marketplace 
through  tax  cuts  and  monetary  incen- 
tives.   Because  of  the  heavy  financial 
burden  this  Nation  has  borne  for  20  years 
in  national  defense,  there  is  a  gigantic 
legacy  of  unmet  needs  plaguing  the  Na- 
tion  holding  back  whole  regions,  and 
thus  the  counti-y  as  a  whole,  from  meet- 
ing its  full  potential  because  of  obsoles- 
cence.   Some  of  these  chronic  needs  will 
be  met  by  the  administration's  new  pro- 
grams in  the  war  on  poverty,  Appalachia, 
and  economic  development,  and  educa- 
tion.   But  a  serious  effort  to  meet  them 
can  cure  both  chronic  obsolescence  and 
chronic  unemployment. 

The  door  Is  open  for  a  great  expansion  of 
educational,  health,  and  other  services  to 
the  Nation's  disadvantaged  people  and  to 
other  far-reaching  efforts  to  remove  the  scars 
from  our  society  and  reduce  the  obstacles 
which  hamper  its  progress— 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  commented  in 
the  President's  manpower  report. 

The  very  success  of  the  economy  in  achiev- 
ing record  levels  of  output,  employment,  and 
income  has  helped  to  overbiu-den  many  pub- 
lic services— to  the  point  where  future  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  adversely  affected  un- 
less these  services  are  rapidly  strengthened. 
Automobile  purchases  and  use,  for  example, 
have  outstripped  the  capacity  of  streets  and 
highways.  Gains  In  Industrial  output  and 
population  growth  have  placed  severe  strains 
on  water  and  other  natural  resources  and  on 
police  and  fire  protection  services.  And  the 
prospect  of  continued  rapid  population 
growth  adds  another  dimension  of  need  for 
enlarged  school,  hospital,  recreational,  and 
other  facilities. 


It  is  in  meeting  such  needs  as  these— 
most  of  them  identified  in  the  past  as  in 
the  public  sector  of  the  economy— that 
much  of  our  future  employment  potential 
lies.  This  is  why  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  requires  the  President  to 
catalog  such  needs  in  a  capital  budget 
and  design  a  plan  to  fill  them  in  his  full 
employment  budget. 

The  allocations  to  community  develop- 
ment and  housing,  for  example,  have 
never  been  governed  by  considerations  of 
how  they  might  affect  annual  employ- 
ment levels.  Yet  programs  of  this  type, 
having  a  very  high  labor  content  per  dol- 
lar spent,  are  an  important  part  of  the 
job-creating  impetus  which  Federal  ex- 
penditures can  give. 

Witnesses  before  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  estimated  the 
urban  renewal  and  housing  labor  con- 
tent at  from  about  $560  to  $660  per  $1,000 
contract  award.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor estimates  that  each  $1  million  of 
contract  awards  in  construction  creates 
115  man  -years  of  work .  ^ 

The  field  of  community  development — 
which  includes  housing,  urban  renewal, 
mass  transit,  highways,  pollution  control, 
the  construction  of  other  local  public 
facilities,  and  community  planning— 
represents  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  un- 
met needs  in  the  Nation.    There  are,  at 


the  present  time,  between  7  and  8  mil- 
lion substandard  dwelling  units  in  our 
urban  areas.  The  crop  of  young  people 
in  the  war  babies  generation  is  now 
reaching  maturity  and  will  soon  be  mar- 
rying and  starting  famiUes.  The  de- 
mands for  new  and  rehabilitated  dwell- 
ings, therefore,  will  increase  dramat- 
ically. In  addition,  the  growing  propor- 
tion of  older  citizens  in  the  population 
calls  for  the  construction  of  housing 
specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  An  ad- 
ditional need  for  more  low  rent  or  pur- 
chase housing  units  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  families  who  are  unwillingly 
doubled  up  for  economic  reasons. 

There  are  an  enormous  number  of 
obsolete  conunercial  and  industrial 
structures  in  our  metropolitan  areas. 
Continuous  expansion  of  metropolitan 
regions  will  increasingly  direct  attention 
toward  improving  inadequate  transpor- 
tation facilities— whether  bus,  subway, 
or  railroad  commuter  service — as  well  as 
stepped-up  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  tunnels  to  accommodate 
mushrooming  auto  traffic. 

Additional  investment  in  facilities  to 
support  metropolitan  growth  is  essential: 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  health  cen- 
ters, playgrounds,  and  recreation  build- 
ings, welfare  institutions,  sewer  and 
water  plants,  and  lines. 

The  sums  which  will  be  required 
just  to  keep  up  with  population  growth 
in  urban  areas  are  staggering.  Reliable 
estimates  indicate  that  an  investment 
of  between  $500  and  $700  bUlion,  both 
private  and  public,  will  be  necessary  just 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  urban 
population  over  the  next  20  years.  If 
the  elimination  of  existing  blight  and 
obsolescence  is  included,  an  average  an- 
nual investment  of  between  *$  120  and  $125 
billion  in  private  and  public  funds  will  be 
required  each  year  over  the  next  two 
decades  in  order  to  presei-ve  and  restore 
the  vitality  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  country.  This  compares  to  public 
and  private  expenditures  of  about  $50 
billion  in  1961. 

In  the  sparsely  populated  sections  of 
the  Nation  urgent  needs  also  exist.  In 
one  study  cited  before  the  subcommittee, 
the  total  Federal  investment  in  resource 
development — watershed  conservation, 
forest  stand  improvement,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  recreational  development — 
required  over  a  10-year  period  came  to 
$4  billion,  about  twice  the  current  rate 
of  expenditures.  Approximately  250,000 
new  jobs  would  be  generated  by  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose over  a  decade. 

Several  years  ago  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  estimated  that  a  backlog 
of  needed  work  programs  in  forestry,  soil 
and  water  conservation,  parks,  fish  and 
wildlife:  range  revegetation,  ■w^ter  pollu- 
tion and  sediment,  and  other  similar  in- 
vestments would  require  an  investment 
of  nearly  $20  billion. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the 
heavy  construction  programs  in  water 
development  vdth  a  backlog  of  author- 
ized prospects  nearly  equal  in  size. 
Total  requirements  for  withdrawal  of 
water  from  lakes  and  streams  in  the 
United  States  in  1954  was  300  billion 
gallons  daily,  or  only  about  27  percent 
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of  the  total  streamflow.  withdrawals  in 
1980  would  be  about  559  billion  gallons 
daily  and  in  the  year  2000,  more  than 
888  billion  gallons  daily,  or  more  than 
80  percent  of  total  streamflow. 

Water  programs  up  to  1980  total  al- 
most $55  billion  for  Federal  programs 
and  $173  billion  for  non-Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Some  of  the  programs  for  expansion 
of  development  of  water  facilities  are 
based  on  urgent  needs  to  overcome  ac- 
cumulated backlogs.  For  example,  the 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  to 
overcome  the  backlog  in  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  faciUties  by  1971  would  re- 
quire expenditures  of  S600  million  an- 
nually, or  more  than  twice  the  present 
rate  of  expenditure. 

There  are  many  new  areas  affording 
opportunities  for  new  employment  and 
investment  in  the  technological  seg- 
ments of  the  private  sector,  too.  Prop- 
erly directed,  technological  advance  can 
create  far  more  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities than  it  destroys.  It  can  do  so 
if  applied  in  whole  new  areas  of  human 
endeavor.  In  late  1963.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Manpower  heard 
from  over  2  dozen  representatives 
from  the  aerospace  industries  concern- 
ing the  opportunities  for  new  employ- 
ment which  could  be  created  by  con- 
scious use  of  the  new  technology  we  have 
devised  in  the  space  and  defense  efforts. 
They  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
judgment,  however,  that  it  would  take 
a  conscious,  directed  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  r  to  induce  the  use  of 
these  new  technologies  into  untried 
fields.  They  argued  that  the  markets  for 
these  new  potentials  are  too  ambiguous 
at  present  to  lure  investors  into  them 
unless  Government  creates  the  special 
opportunities  necessary  .to  make  such 
an  undertaking  profitable. 

It  was  this  testimony  which  prompted 
the  subcommittee  to  recommend  crea- 
tion of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  which  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  which  will  make 
its  recommendations  on  these  matters 
next  January. 

The  subcommittee  was  able  to  discover 
numerous  highly  technological  fields  in 
which  the  enormous  technological  exper- 
tise gained  in  the  defense  and  space  ef- 
forts can  be  applied,  such  as  worldwide 
detailed  inspection  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems for  policing  arms  control :  commu- 
nications, command,  and  control  sys- 
tems :  new  educational  technology  for  the 
classroom:  new  aids  for  air  traffic  con- 
trol; medical  electronics;  new  energy 
sources:  mass  transportation,  and 
oceanography. 

We  have  a  national  obligation  to  bring 
the  many  lessons  we  have  learned  in 
defense-related  enterprise  to  bear  upon 
the  continuing  unmet  public  needs  of 
our  communities  and  our  people — needs 
which  the  defense  industries  and  their 
advanced  technologies  may  be  able  to 
help  meet  in  this  century  of  technologi- 
cal revolution.  Certainly  we  have  seen 
In  the  last  decade,  in  defense  and  in 
space,  the  most  remarkable  achievement 
of  national  goals  undreamt  of  a  decade 
ago.  We  have  assembled,  in  recogni- 
tion of  new  national  goals  in  space,  in 


communication,  and  In  national  secur- 
ity, expert  teams  of  engineers,  research 
men,  men  of  industry,  and  production 
forces.  By  a  massive  infusion  of  human 
effort,  these  teams  have  put  man  into 
space  and,  hopefully,  in  the  long-range 
future,  first  on  to  the  moon  and  later 
on  other  planets.  We  have  proved 
through  these  efforts  that  when,  as  a 
nation,  we  clearly  define  for  ourselves 
a  priority  goal,  a  20th  century  tech- 
nology can  span,  in  a  matter  of  months 
or  a  few  years,  a  human  advance  which 
might  otherwise  have  taken  decades  for 
Its  achievement. 

In  my  view  the  time  is  soon  approach- 
ing when  we  must  harness  the  kinds  of 
energies  and  technical  skills  which  have 
been  created  to  meet  national  goals  in 
defense  and  in  space  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life.  There  are  vast 
unmet  community  and  human  needs  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  wish  simply  to  live  in 
a  safe  and  sanitary  house  which  they 
can  afford  to  rent  or  buy.  Our  tech- 
nology can  afford  to  help  them  do  just 
that. 

I  have  in  mind  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  would  benefit  from  a  mass  ur- 
ban and  interurban  transportation  sys- 
tem— efficient,  speedy,  and  inexpensive. 
I  believe  that  the  experts  on  propulsion 
who  can  put  tons  of  instruments  on  the 
moon  or  send  a  man  around  the  earth 
in  90  minutes,  could  get  a  commuter 
comfortably  to  his  job  and. back  to  his 
home.  30  miles  away,  in  one-half  or  one- 
quarter  the  commuting  time  presently 
endured  by  millions  of  working  citizens. 

I  have  in  mind  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can children  who  are  waiting  for  the 
benefits  of  20th  century  technology  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  schools,  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  teaching  aids.  I 
am  confident  that  a  communications 
system  which  can  flash  a  television  pic- 
ture around  the  earth  in  an  instant,  can 
solve  the  communications  tangle  in  our 
schools  and  provide  a  topnotch  informa- 
tion and  education  service  to  millions  of 
schoolchildren. 

Can  we  harness  the  technology  which 
has  put  us  in  space  to  meet  these  press- 
ing human  and  community  goals?  What 
is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  the  benefits  of  20th 
century  technology  to  a  community's 
schools,  its  mass  transportation  system, 
its  public  works,  its  public  and  private 
housing,  and  its  productive  resources? 
These  are  some  of  the  challenging  ques- 
tions for  this  economy  of  systematic  in- 
vention. These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions with  which  the  new  Presidential 
Commission  deal.  The  new  jobs  we  need 
so  desperately  will  not  come  from  the 
application  of  sophisticated  technology 
to  traditional  productive  enterprise,  but 
they  will  come  from  the  application  of 
technology  to  whole  new  lines  of  en- 
deavor and  unmet  need. 

Today,  I  speak  only  of  those  employ- 
ment policies  needed  to  create  the  new 
jobs  we  need  for  full  employment.  In 
aQother  speech  I  shall  discuss  the  man- 
power policies  we  need  to  make  certain 
that  the  skills  of  our  people  meet  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 

Today,  I  wish  only  to  stress  that  our 
technological  society  has  become  so  mas- 


sive in  its  capabilities  and  its  real  prob- 
lems so  incredibly  complex  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  utilize  our  full  potential  with- 
out some  major  departures  In  public  and 
private  policy.  We  will  have  to  apply 
the  same  principles  of  the  "systems"  ap- 
proach as  we  have  In  defense  or  space. 

Such  an  undertaking  implies  that  we 
shall  have  to  engage  in  some  of  the  long- 
range  national  planning  and  coordina- 
tion which  nearly  all  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  adopted  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  essential  de- 
fect in  America's  kit  of  economic  pro. 
grams  is  coordination. 

There  must  be  some  direction,  some 
coordination.  Someone  must  set  na- 
tional objectives  and  performance  lev- 
els. Someone  must  hitch  present  policy 
to  future  prospects.  And  in  no  field  is 
this  more  true  than  in  our  attempt  to 
bring  our  technological  capabilities  to 
bear  on  some  of  our  chronic  public  needs. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  move 
us  toward  that  objective  by  requiring  the 
President  to  define  goals  for  us  and  de- 
vise programs  to  achieve  those  goals 
through  intelligent  use  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Change  is  the  only  permanent  part  of 
the  modern  scene.  In  a  static  society  an- 
ticipation and  foresight  are  unnecessary. 
But  when  the  dally  lives  of  200  million 
people  are  in  constant  flux;  when  their 
individual  welfare  is  threatened  by  forces 
beyond  their  control :  then  planning  and 
a  definition  of  social  objectives  is  essen- 
tial. And  only  government  can  provide 
that  perspective  for  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

John  Dewey  once  wrote  that  a  "culture 
which  permits  science  to  destroy  its  val- 
ues without  permitting  science  to  create 
new  ones  is  a  culture  destroying  itself." 

Now,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Second 
Industrial  Revolution,  we  have  this  op- 
portunity to  create  those  new  political 
values  which  will  carry  us  toward  our 
objectives.  This  bill  today  attempts  to 
define  some  of  the  issues  Implicit  in 
such  an  undertaking. 
We  built  this  Nation  to  serve  its  people— 

The  President  said  In  his  1965  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

We  want  to  grow  and  build  and  create,  but 
we  want  progress  to  be  the  8erv£int  and  not 
the  master  of  man. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  live — In  the  midst 
of  abundance — isolated  from  neighbors  and 
nature,  confined  by  blighted  cities  and  bleak 
suburbs,  stunted  by  a  poverty  of  learning 
and  an  emptiness  of  leisure. 

The  Great  Society  asks  not  only  how  much, 
but  how  good;  not  only  how  to  create  wealth, 
but  how  to  use  it;  not  only  how  fast  we  are 
going,  but  where  we  are  headed. 

The  most  dangerous  phenomenon  in 
American  life  today  Is  social  and  politi- 
cal lag,  a  lag  between  what  the  world  re- 
quires and  what  our  political  institutions 
are  willing  to  provide. 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  build  a  world 
in  which  technological  Innovation  and 
efiBcIency  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
Our  purpose  is  to  blend  them  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom,  intellectual  excel- 
lence, perfection  of  the  community  and 
full  employment  of  our  talents  and  skills. 

The  promise  in  the  Employment  Act 
of  job  opportunities  for  all  those  able 
and  willing  to  work  has  not  yet  been  ful- 
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.V-     o.^c<rtpnf  KtAtpd  in  his  eco-  m  constant  prices,  of  5»4   percent  for  the     lows  combining  some  future  tax  reduction 
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Economic  Reports:  Canada  and  the 
United  States."  by  Gerhard  Colm  of  the 
National  Planning  Association;  a  column 
by  J  A.  Livingston,  financial  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  entitled  "Na- 
tion's Spirit  Gets  a  New  Uplift"  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday,  March  21;  an  article  from  Busi- 
ness Week  of  March  6  entitled  "Chang- 
ing Rules  of  Growth";  and  an  editorial 
from  the  March  1  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "The  Challenge  of  Growth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iProm  the  National   Planning   Association, 

February  1965) 
Two  Economic   Reports:    Canada    and  the 

Untted  States 
(By  Gerhard  Colm,  NPA  chief  economist') 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  year,  the 
economic  goals  and  prospects  of  Canada  and 
of  the  United  States  were  subject  to  a 
thoroughgoing  review  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  The  comparison  between  the  An- 
nual Review  published  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  under  the  title  "Economic 
Goals  for  Canada  to  1970"  and  the  U.S. 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  highlights 
both  the  differences  and  the  similarities  of 
the  two  varying  approaches. 

ECONOMIC    GOALS    FOR    CANADA  __ 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has  sub- 
mitted its  first  Annual  Review.  Canadian 
statutes  prescribe  specifically  that  the  coun- 
cil examine  the  prospects,  "potentialities," 
and  policies  for  medium-  and  long-term 
growth  of  the  Canadian  economy.  This  re- 
port represents  the  first  Canadian  attempt 
to  provide  the  annual  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive look  into  the  future  prescribed 
by  law.  In  1956,  a  25-year  projection  was 
published  by  an  ad  hoc  royal  commission 
(Gordon  report),  but  It  was  only  in  1963 
that  the  legislature  set  up  the  council  and 
gave  It  the  duties,  among  others,  of  recom- 
mending national  economic  policies  related 
to  economic  growth;  studying  the  effects  of 
technological  change  and  automation  on 
economic  growth  and  employment;  discuss- 
ing with  representatives  from  Industry  and 
other  private  groups  "what  specific  plans  for 
production  and  Investment  In  major  in- 
dustries •  »  •  will  best  contribute  to  a  high 
and  consistent  rate  of  economic  growth"; 
studying  regional  economic  problems;  and 
encouraging  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management  In  the  promotion  of  economic 
growth. 

The  council  consists  of  28  members.  Of 
this  number,  three  are  professional,  full-time 
"directors,"  one  of  whom  serves  the  council 
as  chairman.  The  remaining  25  members 
(Including  eight  members  of  the  Private 
Planning  Association  of  Canada)  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis;  they  are  leading  representa- 
tives of  primary  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, commerce  and  finance,  organized  labor, 
and  constuners  and  are  drawn  from  all  re- 
gions of  Canada.  A  staff  of  specialists  pro- 
vides support  work  for  the  group. 

The  council  projects  a  potential  annual 
rate  of  growth  in  real  output.  I.e.,  measured 
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young  workers,  as  pushing  potential  above 
that  of  postwar  years.  Productivity  was  de- 
pressed over  the  past  7  years  for  many  and 
varied  reasons  (some  of  which  were  short 
term ) ,  and  there  are  a  nimiber  of  factors — 
such  as  accelerating  research  and  technology 
and  an  increasingly  skilled  labor  force — 
which  will  be  more  favorable  to  productivity 
gains  m  the  future. 

Other  goals  beside  economic  growth  are 
recognized  by  the  council.  Full  employment, 
which  Is  defined  as  no  more  than  3-percent 
unemployment,  has  a  special  meaning  In  an 
economy  which  In  1958-62  had  an  average  of 
6.7-percent  unemplojmtient,  substantially 
higher  than  In  other  Industrially  advanced 
covmtrles.  The  3-percent  rate  Is  called  a 
realistic  objective  for  1970  but  Is  not  con- 
sidered an  ultimate  goal.  Reasonable  price 
stability  Is  a  second  goal.  A  third  goal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  the  widest  participation 
in  economic  growth  with  respect  to  both 
regions  and  economic  groups.  A  viable  bal- 
ance of  payments  Is  also  of  particular  con- 
cern because  of  the  importance  of  external 
factors  to  the  Canadian  economy.  In  regard 
to  the  balance  of  payments  and  growth  as 
goals,  expansion  of  world  trade,  especially  In 
primary  commodities,  and  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
requisites. The  difficulties  of  obtaining  these 
goals  is  not  underestimated  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  conflict  between  the  goals  and 
their  means  of  achievement  Is  given  serious 
consideration. 

The  projections  are  expected  to  be  used 
as  guides  for  goveriunent  policies  and  as 
benchmarks  for  business  managers  and 
labor  leaders.  In  addition  to  the  aggregate 
growth  rate,  the  council  examines  the  ex- 
pectation and  prospects  for  consiuner  ex- 
penditures, public  and  private  investment. 
International  transactions,  and  government 
expenditures;  a  possible  pattern  of  demand 
by  these  sectors  which  would  be  consistent 
with  the  "potential"  total  output  is  sketched 
for  1970.  By  setting  forth  the  pattern,  the 
council  does  not  Intend  that  Its  review  be 
substituted  for  planning  in  government  or 
the  Individual  sectors,  but  urges  that  the 
review  be  used  as  a  framework  within  which 
more  specific  analysis  can  be  undertaken. 

The  council  outlines  in  a  very  broad  way 
the  Implications  for  policy  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditures,   taxation,    and    other    economic 
policies  believed  to  be  needed  to  realize  the 
various     goals.     Government     expenditures 
(all  levels  of  government)   are  projected  as 
Increasing  by  5  percent  per  year  In  constant 
prices.    The  largest  rates  of  increase  are  in 
foreign  aid.  transportation,  health  (publicly 
sponsored  health  insurance  is  not  assumed 
until  after   1970),   and  education.    Only   a 
slight  percentage  rise  Is  anticipated  in  de- 
fense and  In  defense-related  expenditures: 
this  Is  a  fairly  Important  factor  In  keeping 
the  total  goveriunent  expansion  at  a  mod- 
erate   rate.    The    increase    in    government 
revenues — at  present  tax  rates — Is  projected 
at  a  somewhat  larger  rate  than  the  Increase 
In  expenditures.    Therefore,  a  budget  surplus 
would  be  expected  If  actual  output  reached 
Its  potential  by  1970.    Since  the  council  de- 
sires a  "combination  of  levels  of  tax  rates  and 
expenditure  programs  which  would  yield  a 
rough  balance  If  the  economy  were  operating 
at  potential  output,"  a  recommendation  fol- 


dustry.  for  responsible  restraint  in  both  wag<> 
demand  and  business  pricing,  and  for  private 
long-range  planning  of  business  Investment 
outlays. 

COMMON    GROUND 

In  basic  approach  there  is  much  In  com- 
mon between  the  Canadian  Review  and  the 
U.S.  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 

Both  reports  use  the  concept  of  the  pro- 
duction gap.  Conventional  business-cycle 
analysis  and  economic-stabilization  policy 
were  concerned  with  the  periodic  ups  and 
downs  In  economic  activity.  Restraining  the 
boom  and  mitigating  recessions  were  the  ob- 
jectives. The  trend — the  average  rate  of 
growth — was  expected  to  take  care  of  Itself. 
In  recent  years,  the  emphasis  has  shifted. 
The  major  concern  is  now  with  economic 
growth.  This  requires  a  new  method  of 
measuring  the  primary  task  of  economic  and 
fiscal  policy.  The  answer  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  curve  depicting  the  economic  po- 
tential and  contrasting  it  with  the  actual 
development  for  the  past  and  prospects  for 
the  future,  assuming  continuation  of  pres- 
ent economic  and  fiscal  policy.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  curves  Is  the  produc- 
tion gap;  the  objective  of  policy  is  to  nar- 
row this  gap. 

Chart  I,  based  on  the  Canadian  Review 
(1964)  and  the  U.S.  Economic  Report  (1965) , 
depicts  the  gap  for  the  recent  past.    In  both 
cases,  the  charts  show  the  narrowing  of  the 
gap  since  the  1960-61  recession  but  also  the 
short  fall  from  potential  that  still  remains. 
For  the  next  5  years,  the  Canadian  Re- 
view projects  a  potential  rate  of  growth  In 
real  terms  of  5Vi  percent  per  year.    The  U.S. 
Economic  Report  uses  for  recent  decades  a 
potential  rate  of  growth  of  3.5  percent,  for 
the  present  a  rate  of  3%  percent,  and  for 
the  next  5-year  period  a  rate  of  4  percent 
per  year,  possibly  somewhat  more  thereafter. 
The  rate  is  rising  because  of  increased  addi- 
tions  to   the   labor   force   and   more   rapid 
productivity    advances.      To    compare    the 
Canadian    5Vi     percent    potential    rate    of 
growth  with  the  4  percent  for  the  United 
States,  three  points  should  be  considered. 
First,  the  Canadian  potential  rate  of  growth 
is  measured  from  an  actual  base  year  1963 
to  a  target  year  1970.    The  U.S.  rate  Is  meas- 
ured from  the  present  potential  to  a  poten- 
tial  In   1970.     If   the   U.S.   rate   of   growth 
were  measured  In  the  same  way  as  the  Cana- 
dian, It  would  not  be  4  percent  but  4.6  per- 
cent.     Second,    the    Canadian    concept    of 
potential  ou^ut  assumes  3  percent  unem- 
plojmient,  but  for  the  United  States  reduc- 
tion to  4  percent  Is  Eissumed  as  an  Interim 
goal.     Third,  the  expected  relative  increase 
m  the  labor  force,  high  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  In  contrast  with  Western 
Europe,  is  still  higher  In  Canada  than  In  the 
United     States     (see    chart    II — chart    not 
printed  in  the  Record  ) . 

Both  reports  use  the  concept  of  the  full 
employment  budget  and  the  theory  of  the 
so-called  fiscal  drag.  The  actual  course  of 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  the  resulting 
surplus  or  deficit  Is  partly  determined  by 

(a)  the  conditions  of  the  economy,  as  when 
relatively  low  Income  and  high  tinemploy- 
ment  result  In  low  tax  revenues  and  high 
unemplo3nnent  compensation  pwiyments,  and 

(b)  policy  decisions  to  step  up  programs  or 
reduce  tax  rates  In  order  to  activity  influence 
the  level  of  economic  activities.  In  wder  to 
examine  the  Influence  of  budget  policies  on 
the  economy,  fiscal  changes  can  best  be 
measured  in  terms  of  a  full  employment 
budget.  In  a  full  employment  budget  the 
revenues  are  estimated  as  if  Income  and 
profits  were  at  the  level  of  full  resource 
utilization  (unemployment  not  more  than 
4  percent  In  the  United  States  and  3  percent 
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In  Canada),  and  the  expenditures  are 
similarly  estimated. 

Given  full  employment  In  recent  years,  the 
XT.S.  Federal  budget  would  have  consistently 
shown  a  surplus,  although  the  actual  course 
of  events  produced  a  deficit  In  most  of  these 
years.  When  coupled  with  the  actual  level 
of  expenditures,  these  deficits  were  the  re- 
sult mainly  of  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come being  lower  thein  their  potential, 
thereby  producing  smaller  tax  revenues. 
Only  last  year  did  tax  cuts  substantially  re- 
duce the  surplus  on  a  full  employment 
budget  basis.  These  tax  cuts  are  credited  by 
the  Economic  Report  with  direct  or  indirect 
responsibility  for  the  faster  pace  in  economic 
activities  and  the  narrowing  of  the  produc- 
tion gap  (see  chart  III — chart  not  printed  in 
Record ) . 

Both  the  U.S.  Report  and  the  Canadian 
Review  assume  that  with  economic  growth 
full  enjployment  revenues  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  faster  than  expenditures,  thereby 
preventing  income  and  profits  left  after  taxes 
for  consumption  and  investment  from  in- 
creasing as  fast  as  the  economic  potential. 
This  acts  as  a  constant,  built-in  drag  on  the 
economy — the  so-called  fiscal  drag.  This 
theory  leads  both  groups  of  advisers  to  rec- 
ommend that  in  the  course  of  economic 
growth  it  is  possible  and  necessary  to  in- 
crease Government  programs  and  to  reduce 
tax  rates  in  the  same  period. 

DIFFERENCES    IN     EMPHASIS 

The  mandate  for  the  Canadian  Council 
requires  emphasis  on  the  intermediate-  and 
long-term  future.  Other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  the  central  bank  are  con- 
cerned with  the  short-run  prospects.  The 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  established 
the  U.S.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Is 
vague  on  the  tlmespan  to  be  covered.  The 
emphasis  of  the  U.S.  Economic  Report,  judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  pages  allocated,  is 
still  on  the  review  of  the  past  and  the  out- 
look for  the*  Immediate  future.  The  U.S. 
Report  gives  a  forecast  for  this  year's  GNP — 
$660  billion  as  the  midpoint  of  a  $10  billion 
range  with  only  little  promise  of  improve- 
ment in  the  rate  of  unemployment.  The 
President's  Economic  Report  does,  however, 
look  at  the  Immediate  problem  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  longer  run  future.  The  official 
report  of  the  President,  which  largely  has  the 
purpose  of  urging  early  congressional  action 
on  administration  proposals,  naturally  em- 
phasizes the  near-term  outlook,  while  a  non- 
political  advisory  report  of  the  type  produced 
in  Canada  also  naturally  emphasizes  the 
longer  term  outlook  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  in  order  to  avoid  the  political  contro- 
versies of  the  day.  The  Canadian  Council 
Justifies  its  emphasis,  however,  on  a  more 
basic  premise.  They  say:  "It  Is  desirable  to 
avoid  excessive  preoccupation  with  short- 
term  cyclical  behavior,  and  to  attune  policy 
more  consistently  to  longer  term  views  of 
basic  economic  conditions  and  trends,  and  to 
reduce  uncertainties  regarding  general  eco- 
nomic policies.  •  •  •  Steady  economic 
growth  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  recessions." 

Nothing  In  the  XJS.  Economic  Report  would 
contradict  this  statement.  Although  a 
growth-supporting  policy  is  the  best  way  to 
reduce  the  probability  of  a  recession,  one  can 
never  be  sure  that  it  will  be  fully  success- 
ful. Adoption  of  the  best  flre-preventlon 
policy  should  not  be  an  occasion  for  getting 
rid  of  the  fire  engines.  The  U.S.  Report 
properly  makes  recommendations  for  ready- 
ing policies  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  down- 
turn. This  has  no  counterpart  In  the  Cana- 
dian Review.  The  U.S.  Report  also  makes 
Some  interesting  qualitative  observations 
concerning  the  longer  run  prospects.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  changing  age  structure  of  the 
American  population  will  generate  Increas- 
ingly rising  consumer  demand  and  that  tech- 
nological development  will  induce  Increasing 
Investments.  Therefore,  a  strengthening  of 
demand  in  the  private  sector   Is   expected, 


lessening  reliance  on  the  contribution  of 
fiscal  policy  in  support  of  economic  growth. 
For  the  period  to  1970,  the  Canadian  Re- 
view not  only  posits  the  rate  of  potential 
growth,  but  depicts  the  1970  target  in  quan- 
titative estimates  for  consumption,  invest- 
ment, international  transactions,  and  gov- 
ernment budgets.  Moreover,  staff  studies 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Economic  Council  give  even  greater  detail 
on  output  and  Investment  potentials.  Such 
estimates  are  believed  to  be  of  greatest  use- 
fulness for  business  planning.  The  Ameri- 
can counterpart  presents  no  such  estimates. 

DIFFERENCES    IN    ORGANIZATION 

The  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
reports  result  in  part  from  the  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  Councils  themselves. 

In  tjie  United  States,  the  Council  is  an 
advisory  staff  of  the  President.  It  is  located 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
its  three  members  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Economic  Report  is  the  President's  report 
even  though  it  is  prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Council;  Its  recommendations 
are  the  President's  recommendations.  The 
Council's  own  report  only  provides  back- 
ground analysis  and  fills  in  details.  The 
Canadian  Council  is  also  set  up  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  it  is  not  part  of  the 
government  machinery.  Indeed,  the  three 
full-time  members  are  given  7-year  contracts 
purposely  to  remove  them  from  politics. 
The  Canadian  Council  thus  must  sell  its  re- 
port and  recommendations  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  merit. 

The  Council  in  Canada  includes,  by  statute, 
persons  who  are  representative  of  all  sectors 
and  regions  of  the  economy.  In  this  first  re- 
port, all  members  signed  the  report  without 
dissent,  so  that  all  signers  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  contents.  By  thus  drawing 
all  groups  into  the  deliberation.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  document  will  have  greater  force 
and  appeal  in  influencing  decisions  in  the 
private  and  public  sectors. 

The  Canadian  law  provides  for  a  scope  of 
activity  more  similar  to  the  French  idea  of 
planning  than  to  that  in  the  United  States. 
The  semi-independent  organization  of  the 
Council  in  Canada,  however,  is  quite  unique. 
It  is  similar  to  some  proposals  debated  in  the 
United  States  during  the  deliberation  of  what 
became  the  Employment  Act  of  1946;  namely, 
setting  up  a  semi-independent  economic 
council,  reporting  to  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Might  such  a  semi-Independent,  uonpoUtl- 
cal  organization  with  membership  drawn 
from  all  econpmlc  groups  be  more  effective 
for  the  United  States  than  the  present  set- 
up? I  believe  not.  First,  under  the  Ameri- 
can presidential  system,  the  President  should 
have  full  responsi^Uty  for  the  recommenda- 
tions on  economic  and  fiscal  legislation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  for  the  economic 
and  fiscal  policies  of  his  administration.  He 
needs  advisers  directly  in  his  own  office.  This 
does  not  deny  the  usefulness  of  outside  ad- 
vice, but  I  doubt  that  the  semipubllc  struc- 
ture of  the  Canadian  Council  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  presidential  system  in  the 
United  States.  Second,  I  believe  that  the 
separation  of  advice  on  short-run  prospects, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  mediiun  and  long 
range,  on  the  other  hand,  may  lead  to  diffi- 
culties. The  Immediate  policies  should  be 
nothing  but  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  run.  Third,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  re- 
port of  the  character  of  the  Canadian  docu- 
ment would  find  unanimous  support  by 
professional  economists,  business  leaders, 
labor  leaders,  and  others  from  both  parties 
in  the  United  States.  Such  a  document 
would  be  of  little  use  if  all  controversial  ma- 
terial had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  obtain 
unanimity.  Fourth,  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  authorizes  the  U.S.  Council  to  set  up 
advisory  committees  of  business,  labor,  con- 
sumers, and  State  and   local  governments. 
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Advice  of  such  groups  has  been  obtained 
from  time  to  time.  However,  more  could 
be  done  than  has  been  done  thus  far  to  make 
the  representatives  of  the  private  sector  part- 
ners  in  the  process  of  policy  formulation.  " 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
character  of  the  U.S.  Economic  Report  as  an 
official  presidential  statement  places  certain 
restaints  on  it  which  are  absent  in  the  Ca- 
nadian system.  This  explains  why  under  the 
American  system  there  is  need  for  private 
organizations  which  represent  business 
labor,  and  professional  groups  to  take  leader- 
ship in  providing  planning  guidelines  untu 
they  become  a  generally  accepted  routine 
which  can  be  taken  over  by  government. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1965] 
Business    Outlook:    Nation's   Spoirr  Gets 
A  New  Uplift 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

President  Johnson  has  done  something  for 
the  young  generation.  He  has  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  men  for  men,  of  the  well-off 
and  well-educated  for  the  not-so-well-off 
and  poorly  educated.  Beatnlklsm  Is  yielding 
to  the  therapy  of  purpose. 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  economic  con- 
sequences will  be.  A  ground-swell  progress 
is  possible. 

The  grand  design  of  the  Great  Society  did 
not  begin  with  Johnson.  John  P.  Kennedy 
captured  the  mood  in  the  1960  presidential 
campaign  when  he  promised  to  get  the  coun- 
try moving  again.  He  documented  his  as- 
piration in  the  1962  Economic  Report  to 
Congress. 

The  President  permitted  his  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  then  headed  by  Walter 
W.  Heller,  to  chart  the  deficiency  of  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  effort — the  gap  between  po- 
tential and  actual  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
icies,  and  what  it  would  take  to  close  it. 

This  graphic  portrayal  of  deficiency  has 
been  repeated  in  every  Economic  Report 
since.  Thus,  the  1965  report  indicates  that  If 
manpower  and  machines  had  been  more  fully 
utilized  in  1964,  If  the  unemployment  rate 
had  been  only  4  percent  of  the  labor  force 
instead  of  5  percent  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct (GNP)  would  have  been  $649  billion,  not 
$622  billion. 

The  Nation,  according  to  the  chart  (not 
printed  in  Record  ) ,  operated  at  90  percent 
of  potential,  a  far  better  record  than  in  early 
1961,  when  the  country  was  just  emerging 
from  the  1960  recession.  Then  the  shortfall 
(at  an  annual  rate)  was  9  percent. 

In  the  Immediate  months  ahead,  econom- 
ic momentum  and  psychology  could  further 
narrow  the  gap.  Expectations  are  changing. 
The  widely  accepted  1965  forecast  "first- 
half  up,  second-half  also  up,  but  not  so 
fast,"  is  tilting  higher.  Says  the  latest  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Survey:  "There  are  emerging 
hints  of  greater  underlying  buoyancy  •  •  * 
than  was  projected  In  most  year-end  busi- 
ness forecasts." 

Sure,  strike-charged  activity  in  autos  and 
steel  has  accelerated  production.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  index  advanced  to  a  new 
high,  138.8  in  February,  as  against  138.1  In 
January  and  128.2  in  February  a  year  ago. 
Nevertheless,  an  8-percent  gain  In  12  months 
is  a  notable  achievement. 

Even  more  Important,  capital  outlays  of 
corporations  on  plant  and  equipment  are 
expected  to  Increase  12  percent  this  year. 
The  confidence  multiplier  Is  at  work,  pro- 
viding Jobs,  increasing  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials, adding  to  consumer  bujrlng  power. 
This  should  make  up  for  the  sag  (and  then 
some)  in  hotising  starts,  which  in  February 
v(fere  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.422,000  compared 
with  the  abnormally  high  rate  of  1,650,000 
a  year  ago. 

President  Johnson  has  lifted  minds  above 
the  Immediate.  He  has  rejuvenated  Amer- 
ica's tired  sense  of  destiny.  In  his  civil 
rights  address  to  Congress,  he  could  utter 


words  which,  were  the  Nation  In  a  different 
mood  would  be  described  as  corny:  "I  want 
to  be  the  President  who  helped  feed  the 
Zmery  and  to  prepare  them  to  be  taxpayers 
fnstMd  of  taxeaters.  I  want  to  be  the  Pres- 
ident who  helped  the  poor  to  find  their  own 

His  war  on  poverty  has  directed  young 
hearts  away  from  the  materialistic  outlook 
of  the  organization  man. 

Now  youngsters  parade,  argue  over  free 
soeech  join  the  Peace  Corps,  go  to  homes  of 
underprivileged  families  to  tutor  youngsters 
whose  parents  have  no  educational  back- 
ground, and  have  a  sense  of  social  oppor- 
tunity: Being  their  brothers'  helpers. 

As  an  example,  4,500  persons  quickly 
tolned  the  Volunteers  In  the  Service  to  Amer- 
ica—VISTA.  Reward:  Subsistence  in  an  un- 
derprivileged home  and  a  sense  of  mission. 
This  was  no  downy  9  to  5  stint  with  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  It  was  rugged  liv- 
ing—24  hours  a  day  in  a  strange,  impover- 
ished environment. 

The  American  economic  miracle  has  been 
characterized  by  ever-expanding  consump- 
tion, ever  rising  living  standards  for  a  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  the  population.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  using  an  old  formula  but 
with  new  force.  He  hopes  to  accelerate  this 
historic  process. 

He  is,  in  a  sense,  hothouslng  the  growth 
of  the  middle  class  through  education  and 
example.  This  will  enrich  all  families,  cor- 
porations and  stockholders.  Yes,  even  the 
Government,  by  creating  more  taxpayers. 

And  in  the  process,  we  could  close  the  gap 
between  achievement  and  potential. 

[From  Business  Week,  Mar.  6,  1965] 
Changing  the  Rules  on  Growth:   Brook- 

iNOs    Study    Says    Gains    in    Equipment 

Efhciency  Make  Fastest  Expansion  Pos- 
sible 

Observers  of  the  current  long  business  up- 
swing can't  help  feeling  that  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  the  U.S. 
economy  works. 

The  grovFth  rate  has  stepped  up  to  5  per- 
cent per  year — measured  in  real  terms.  Yet 
wholesale  prices  remain  stable;  unemploy- 
ment clings  close  to  the  5  percent  mark;  in- 
dustry still  operates  without  pressure  devel- 
oping upon  capacity;  and  capital  spending 
shows  a  tendency  toward  slow  decline  as  a 
percentage  of  total  national  output. 

The  underlying  factor  that  has  made  this 
remarkable  performance  possible  is  better 
capital  equipment — that  Is,  capital  equip- 
ment that  produces  more  output  for  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  investment. 

The  evidence:  That's  the  major  conclusion 
that  emerges  from  a  new  Brookings  Institu- 
tion study,  "Investment  Demand  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth,"  by  Bert  Hickman. 

The  Hickman  study  shows  that  in  1948,  a 
dollar's  worth  of  capital  invested  in  plant 
and  equipment  produced,  on  the  average,  72 
cents  worth  of  output  a  year.  By  1957,  a 
dollar's  worth  of  capital  stock  was  yielding 
an  annual  output  of  85  cents.  And  In  1962 — 
the  last  year  for  which  Hickman  provides  an 
estimate — $1  in  capital  stock  was  yielding  92 
cents  in  output.  All  these  figures  are  stated 
In  terms  of  constant  dollars.  Thus,  from 
1948  to  1962,  the  real  increase  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  capital  equipment  was  28  percent. 

Of  course,  that  figure  represents  the  aver- 
age gain  for  the  entire  economy.  The  gains 
in  the  productivity  of  capital  differed  widely 
from  Industry  to  Industry. 

Way  up:  For  example,  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, the  productivity  of  $1  worth  of 
capital  in  1948  was  68  cents;  by  1962,  this 
had  risen  to  $1.35 — a  99  percent  gain.  In 
nonautomotive  transportation — mostly  air- 
lines— the  gain  was  from  98  cents  In  1948  to 
«2.70  In  1962,  a  176  percent  rise.  Public  util- 
ities climbed  from  14  to  25  cents,  a  79  percent 
increase. 
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By  contrast,  the  productivity  of  a  dollar 
Invested  in  railroad  equipment  and  stock 
rose  only  from  21  cents  in  1948  to  22  cents 
in  1962,  a  5  percent  gain.  Rather  strikingly, 
the  gain  in  the  productivity  of  the  machinery 
Industry,  as  estimated  by  Hickman,  was  also 
only  5  percent  over  the  14-year  period.  But 
this  may  reflect  the  high  productivity  already 
achieved  in  that  Industry  in  1948.  when  $1 
worth  of  stock  of  equipment  yielded  an 
annual  output  of  $2.38;  by  1962,  this  figure 
had  reached  $2.50. 

Since  the  annual  output  of  a  dollar's  worth 
of  capital  varies  so  between  Industries,  it's 
inevitable  that  the  average  productivity  of 
plant  and  equipment  for  the  entire  economy 
win  vary  over  the  years  as  the  product  mix 
of  the  capital  stock  shifts.  For  instance,  an 
economy  investing  heavily  in  computers  may 
get  more  extra  efficiency  per  dollar  than  one 
investing  chiefly  In  steel  rails  and  box  cars. 

Thus,  prior  to  World  War  I,  when  the  bulk 
of  investment  was  in  railroads,  public  utili- 
ties, and  heavy  capital  goods,  the  annual  out- 
put that  could  be  produced  by  a  dollar's  in- 
vestment showed  a  declining  trend.  Since 
World  War  I,  with  the  continuous  shift 
toward  highly  efficient  machinery,  productiv- 
ity of  capital  has  been  climbing. 

I.   WHAT   this    means 

For  the  individual  company,  increased 
productivity  'of  capital  obviously  means 
lower  costs — and  a  chance  to  boost  profits. 
For  the  whole  economy,  It  means  faster 
growth  in  the  potential  output — that  is, 
faster  growth  in  what  the  economy  is  capable 
of  producing  if  its  capital  and  labor  resources 
are  fully  utilized.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  economy  will  actually 
grow  faster  in  any  given  year  or  period.  If 
the  management  of  the  economy  is  clumsy 
or  wrongheaded,  this  faster  growth  in  po- 
tential output  may  cause  economic 
stagnation. 

Hickman  shows  in  great  detail  that  the 
increasing  productivity  of  capital  played  a 
major  role  in  the  sluggish  growth  of  the  U.S. 
economy  during  the  1957-62  period.  Be- 
cause demand  for  the  growing  total  poten- 
tial output  of  the  economy  was  not  strong 
enough,  unemployment  increased,  exce^gs 
capacity  grew,  and  this  slowed  the  rate  of 
capital  spending.  The  result  was  the  "in- 
between  years"  that  marked  the  end  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  start  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  The  period 
ended  when  bolder  fiscal  policy — especially 
the  big  1964  tax  cut — strengthened  demand 
for  what  the  more  efficient  U.S.  economy  was 
fully  capable  of  producing. 

Bold  policy  needed :  Hickman  believes  that 
a  continuing  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
capital  goods  will  create  a  need  for  bold  fiscal 
policy  through  the  rest  of  this  decade  if  the 
economy  is  to  operate  close  to  full  employ- 
ment. 

He  reasons  that,  given  the  growth  of  the 
labor  force  and  of  productivity,  the  economy 
will  have  to  grow  by  about  4  percent  a  year, 
if  it  is  to  avoid  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. Consumption  has  been  growing  ap- 
proximately parallel  to  the  growth  of  the 
entire  economy.  But,  because  of  the  Increas- 
ing efficiency  of  capital,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment, spending  has  been  growing  more  slow- 
ly than  the  total  economy.  In  fact,  Hick- 
man estimates  that  a  f  vdl-employment  course 
to  1970  would  require  capital  spending  to 
grow  only  one-half  as  fast  as  gross  national 
product.  If  these  trends  continue,  some 
other  major  component  of  GNP — such  as 
residential  construction  or  Government 
spending — will  have  to  grow  faster  than  GNP, 
in  order  to  offset  the  relative  decline  In 
capital  spending. 

Assuming  that  the  economy  was  approxi- 
mately at  a  full  employment  level  in  1964  and 
win  stay  fully  employed  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade,  Hickman's  projections  Indicate  that 
capital  spending  would  decline  from  9.4  per- 


cent of  GNP  in  1964  to  8.2  percent  in  1970, 
a  decrease  of  about  13  percent. 

Old  problems  remain:  Hickman  argues 
that  the  future  will  repeat  the  problems  of 
the  past  7  years,  itxwking  back,  he  says  that 
It  was  theoretically  conceivable  that  the  off- 
setting factor  to  declining  capital  spending 
in  1957-62  could  have  been  residential  con- 
struction or  inventories.  But  he  believes 
this  would  have  been  unlikely  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  then.  He  concludes  that 
only  an  active,  stim\ilative  budget  policy 
would  have  put  the  economy  on  a  stronger 
growth  trend. 

During  the  1957-62  period.  Federal  tax 
rates  and  spending  were  such  that  the  budget 
would  have  run  surpluses  ranging  from  $4.5 
biUion  to  $12.1  bUlion,  if  full  employment 
had  been  attained.  Those  potential  sur- 
pluses would  have  been  too  great  a  drag  for 
private  sectors  of  the  economy  to  overcome, 
as  Hickman  reads  history.  Only  by  a  com- 
bination of  higher  Government  spending  and 
a  big  tax  reduction,  he  holds,  could  the 
drag  have  been  reduced  and  businesses  and 
the  whole  economy  have  reaped  the  benefit 
of  higher  rates  of  capital  efficiency. 


n.   LOOKING  AHEAD 

Hickman's  view  is  that  stimulative  fiscal 
policies — implying  frequent  budget  deficits — 
will  be  needed  from  now  to  1970  to  keep 
the  economy  on  a  full  employment  growth 
path.  He  does  note  that  one  possible  way 
to  make  it  easier  to  attain  and  maintain  full 
employment  would  be  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  private  savings — and  to  shift  toward  high- 
er rates  of  growth  in  private  consumption. 

But  neither  Hickman  nor  other  economists 
raising  this  possibUity  think  it  likely  to  hap- 
pen— presumably  because  the  percentage  of 
disposable  Income  that  consumers  save  has 
been  remarkably  stable  at  arovmd  7  per- 
cent. This  saving  habit  promises  to  con- 
tinue into  the  future,  and  doesn't  seem  to 
be  much  affected — except  for  short-run  in- 
terludes— by  changing  tax  rates. 

Some  chance:  Yet  there  Is  a  chance  that 
the  savings  ratio  may  slip  lower  as  a  result 
of  consumers'  own  decisions.  This  has  hap- 
pened before.  According  to  studies  by  Har- 
vard's Simon  S.  Kuznets — the  leading  au- 
thority on  past  longrun  savings  and  Invest- 
ment trends  in  the  U.S.  economy — individ- 
uals saved  about  11  percent  of  disposable 
income  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  about  9  percent  of  disposable  In- 
come during  the  non-war  period  between 
1900  and  1930.  The  7  percent  rate  Is  only 
about  a  generation  old. 

Moreover,  since  young  families  save  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  Income,  the  shift- 
ing age  distribution  of  the  U.S.  population — 
which  is  getting  younger  as  it  grows — may 
reduce  the  savings  ratio  below  the  7-percent 
average. 

Another  possibility:  There's  also  a  chance 
that  the  current  trend  of  climbing  produc- 
tivity per  dollar  of  capital  investment  will 
reverse  Itself.  That.  too.  as  Kuznets'  studies 
show,  has  happened  before.  Though  this  ap- 
pears unlikely  in  the  few  years  between  now 
and  1970,  it  could  happen  In  the  longer  run — 
possibly  as  a  result  of  shifts  toward  heavy 
investment  In  areas  such  as  atomic  energy 
or  new  urban  transportation  systems.  Kuz- 
nets, in  fact,  concludes  that  the  U.S.  long- 
range  problem  is  likely  to  be  imdersavlng, 
rather  than  oversaving,  relative  to  invest- 
ment needs. 

For  the  near  term,  however,  the  Hickman 
study  will  tend  to  support  the  school  of 
thought  that  thinks  either  more  Government 
spending,  or  more  tax  cuts,  are  essential  to 
keep  the  economy  growing  at  high-employ- 
ment rates. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  19651 
The  Challenge  of  Growth 
Economic  growth  Is  a  double-edged  sword. 
While  It  confers  immediate  benefits  in  the 
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Bhape  of  goods  and  services,  It  also  poses 
challenges  for  the  future  to  which  a  viable 
society  must  respond.  One  of  those  chal- 
lenges, that  of  providing  gainful  employ- 
ment for  a  burgeoning  labor  force,  is  de- 
lineated in  projections  for  the  years  1970  and 
1980  recently  published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  labor  force — those  working  or  actively 
seeking  work — now  nvunbers  76  million.  By 
1970,  assuming  a  continuation  of  current 
economic  and  demographic  trends,  it  should 
rise  to  86  million,  and  by  1980  the  addition 
of  15  million  more  entrants  will  bring  the 
total  up  to  101  million. 

Of  the  9  million  persons  who  will  enter 
the  labor  force  by  1970.  one-half  are  ex- 
pected to  be  young  workers  under  the  age  of 
25.  Since  great  dlfflculties  are  now  being  en- 
countered In  finding  emplo3n3ient  for  Inex- 
perienced workers,  the  Labor  Department 
projections  suggest  that  a  redoubling  of 
efforts  to  provide  adequate  training  and  a 
rapidly  expanding  economy  are  Imperative. 
An  average  of  1.5  million  Jobs  must  be 
created  merely  to  absorb  the  new  labor  force, 
and  we  shall  have  to  do  much  better  than 
that  in  order  to  offset  the  effects  of  Increas- 
ing productivity. 


bile  launcher  over  400  feet  tall  and 
weighing  10,600,000  pounds. 

When  the  launch  vehicle  and  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  are  completed,  they 
will  be  moved  by  a  vehicle  known  as  the 
crawler-transporter  over  a  3-mile,  spe- 
cially built  roadway  designed  to  support 
loads  of  approximately  18  million 
p>ounds. 

Thousands  of  dedicated  engineers,  sci- 
entists, technicians,  and  support  person- 
nel at  Cape  Kennedy,  in  Government, 
and  in  industry  are  laboring  ceaselessly 
to  achieve  many  firsts  in  man's  con- 
quest of  space  for  peaceful  and  scien- 
tific purposes. 

Their  accomplishments  confirm  the 
total  acceptance  of  the  immense  chal- 
lenge of  space  exploration. 

I  commend  these  dedicated  Americans 
for  their  impressive  contributions  to  the 
space  era,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  continue  their  support  of 
the  space  program. 


FLIGHT    BY    ASTRONAUTS    VIRGIL 
GRISSOM  AND  JOHN  YOUNG 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday,  March  23,  was  indeed  a  proud 
day  for  America. 

Astronauts  Virgil  Grissom  and  John 
Young  successfully"^  orbited  the  earth 
three  times  in  their  Gemini  III  space- 
craft, the  Molly  Brown. 

This  historic  flight  holds  great  import 
for  the  future.  The  fact  Ihat  the  as- 
tronauts were  able  to  control  the  flight 
of  the  spaceship  was  significant.  Gem- 
ini ni  was  flown  forward,  backward,  and 
upsidedown  in  its  flight  of  4  hours  and 
54  minutes,  preparing  the  way  for 
rendezvous  missions  to  be  performed  at 
a  later  time.  These  maneuvers  intro- 
duced a  new  era  of  manned  flight  in 
space. 

I  was  proud  to  join  our  Vice  President 
and  six  Senate  colleagues — Senators 
MONRONEY,  Cannon,  Holland,  Pong, 
Prouty,  and  Jordan — as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  only  to  witness  the  flight,  but 
to  have  a  chance  to  inspect  the  Apollo 
project  and  to  talk  with  the  scientists, 
technicians,  and  workers  who  imple- 
ment America's  space  program. 

The  blast-off  and  the  entire  flight  was 
an  awesome  spectacle. 

One  is  keenly  aware  of  the  courage 
and  the  skill  of  the  astronauts,  and  we 
are  proud,  indeed,  that  our  own  Major 
Grissom  is  the  only  man  ever  to  have 
ridden  twice  in  a  spaceship. 

Our  visit  and  inspection  tour  of  Launch 
Complex  39  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center's  88,000-acre  spaceport  on  Merritt 
Island  was  breathtaking. 

Complex  39  was  designed  for  the  lunar 
Apollo  Saturn  V  vehicle — the  one  that 
will  land  a  man.  on  the  moon.  A  ve- 
hicle assembly  building  is  being  con- 
sti-ucted  here,  to  be  the  world's  largest 
structure  in  terms  of  volume,  stretching 
over  525  feet  in  the  Florida  sky.  It  will 
accommodate  four  Apollo  Saturn  V  ve- 
hicles simultaneously  in  vertical  posi- 
tion. 

The  launch  vehicle  and  Apollo  space- 
craft will  be  assembled  on  a  massive  mo- 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Without  objection, 
the  message  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord without  being  read,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  promise  of  America  is  opportunity 
for  our  people.  It  must  therefore  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans  when 
any  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  denied  the 
chance  to  build  a  full  life  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  life  for  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  in  areas  of 
distress  scattered  across  the  continent. 

At  a  time  of  instant  communication 
and  swift  transport  it  Is  diflicult  to  real- 
ize how  varied  are  the  regions  of  this 
country.  Abundance  and  opportunity, 
progress  and  hope  are,  however,  not 
evenly  spread  over  the  land.  The  same 
diversity  of  conditions  which  contributes 
to  the  richness  of  our  society  and  culture, 
also  bears  with  harsh  inequality  on  those 
in  stricken  stretches  of  America. 

A  wide  array  of  programs  and  weapons 
has  been  called  into  action  to  make  sure 
no  American  is  denied  opportunity  be- 
cause of  his  race,  or  lack  of  education,  or 
the  poverty  of  his  birth. 

As  our  people  more  fully  realize  their 
human  potential,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  economic  potential  in  all  areas  and 
regions  is  also  realized.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  be  fully  effective,  education  programs, 
health  programs,  the  programs  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  many  other  activities 
require  complementary  efforts  to  pro- 
mote sound  economic  conditions  and  the 
proper  physical  environment. 

Opportunity  should  not  be  closed  to 
any  person  because  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  area  in  which  he  lives. 

Moreover  the  distress  or  underdevelop- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  country  holds 
back  the  progress  of  the  entire  Nation. 


This  has  been  one  of  the  great  lessons  of 
the  fast  30  years.  Region  after  region 
from  the  Deep  South  to  the  Par  West  has 
been  brought  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
economic  life.  The  consequence  has  been 
increased  vitality  and  strength,  not  only 
in  those  areas  whose  resources  had  been 
previously  underemployed,  but  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Nonetheless,  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

A  growing  nation  cannot  afford  to 
waste  those  resources,  human  and 
natural,  which  are  now  too  often  ne- 
glected and  unused  in  distressed  areas. 
We  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  buying 
power  and  of  national  growth  which 
flow  from  widespread  poverty.  Above 
all,  we  cannot  afford  to  shut  out  large 
numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens  from  the 
fulfillment  of  hope  which  is  shared  by 
the  rest.  For  that  would  be  the  denial 
of  the  promise  of  America  itself. 

The  troubles  and  the  potentials  of  de- 
pressed areas  which  contain  approxi- 
mately 27  million  people  vary  widely. 
They  are  scattered  across  almost  every 
section  of  the  country.  But  they  share 
certain  common  characteristics. 

Nearly  always  their  population  growth 
is  well  below  the  national  average,  and 
often  it  is  declining.  Large  areas  in 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  else- 
where have  lost  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  population  in  the  last  decade,  while 
America  as  a  whole  was  increasing  its 
numbers  by  almost  as  much. 

This  pattern  of  decline  is  a  symptom 
of  economic  distress.  For  in  these  areas 
employment  and  income  are  far  below 
the  national  average.  Unemployment 
rates  of  10  to  15  percent  are  not  un- 
common. In  dozens  of  counties  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  families  have  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Worst  of  all,  the  distressed  area  is 
usually  caught  in  a  web  of  circumstances 
which  block  progress  and  lead  to  further 
decline. 

Yoimg  people  are  forced  to  leave  school 
earlier  to  help  support  their  families, 
thus  depriving  themselves  of  needed 
skills  and  knowledge.  Many  young  peo- 
ple must  leave  families  and  homes  behind 
them  in  search  of  greater  opportunity, 
stripping  the  area  of  badly  needed  skill 
and  energy.  Older  men  and  women  tend 
to  stay  on,  clinging  to  the  communities 
and  friends  which  have  been  part  of  their 
lives  and  which  enrich  their  existence. 

As  income  goes  down,  these  areas  are 
less  and  less  able  to  support  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  facilities  needed 
to  train  their  people  and  otherwise  equip 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem 
life.  They  are  often  too  poor  to  provide 
the  public  structures — from  roads  to  wa- 
ter— needed  to  attract  new  business  and 
new  jobs.  The  result  is  a  steadily 
mounting  toll  in  human  poverty  and  re- 
tardation of  the  Nation's  progress. 

To  break  this  downward  spiral,  to  re- 
store vitality  and  forward  motion  to 
America's  distressed  areas,  I  recommend 
a  program  of  area  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development — focused  upon  the 
economic  needs  of  distressed  areas  and 
aimed  at  providing  the  conditions  which 
can  lead  to  growth.  This  program  will 
be  based  primarily  upon  the  experience 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram, the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
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istration,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission. 

The  economic  development  of  dis- 
tressed areas,  like  that  of  a  nation,  is  an 
enormously  complex  process.  It  requires 
work  and  cooperation  from  both  public 
and  private  enterprise.  It  requires  part- 
nership between  officials  at  every  level 
o{_government— local,  county.  State,  and 
Federal.  It  demands  attention  to  a  wide 
diversity  of  development  needs— from 
improved  transportation  and  water  sup- 
ply to  industrial  incentives  and  public 
facilities.  It  means  that  the  varied  re- 
sources and  abilities  of  each  region  must 
be  harnessed  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
build  a  solid  economic  base  for  increas- 
ing industry,  bringing  with  it  more  jobs 
and  higher  income.  . 

In  this  effort  we  build  upon  the  in- 
valuable experience  of  the  experimental 
area  redevelopment  program  carried 
on  for  the  last  4  years. 

First,  ARA  has  shown  that  helping 
businessmen  to  expand  or  to  build  new 
plants,  coupled  with  financial  assistance 
to  provide  needed  public  facilities,  can 
produce  new  jobs. 

As  of  January  31,  1965,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  had  ap- 
proved 548  projects  of  which  over  300 
were  in  rural  areas.  These  projects  have 
and  will  assist  in  the  creation  of  over 
115,000  jobs.  According  to  a  recent 
study,  more  than  three  out  of  every  four 
persons  now  working  on  ARA-assisted 
projects  were  not  working  full  time  prior 
to  their  present  jobs.  All  of  these  jobs 
were  in  new,  expanded,  or  restored  fa- 
cilities. 

Second,  ARA  has  shown  that  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  creating  these  jobs 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  supporting  these 
workers  and  their  families  through  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  taking  into 
account  all  outlays,  the  average  non- 
returnable  one-time  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  each  job  is  about  $800. 
More  than  this  is  saved  in  not  having  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  benefits  to  persons  employed  as  a 
result  of  ARA  activities.  The  cost  is 
made  once — the  benefits  continue  as  long 
as  the  jobs  last. 

Third,  ARA  has  shown  that  people  in 
our  communities  will  work  together  in 
economic  self-help  programs. 

Under  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, more  than  1,000  local  committees 
have  been  formed  to  work  on  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  Some  of 
the  programs  are  producing  dividends 
without  any  other  Federal  aid  whatso- 
ever. 

Fourth,  ARA  has  shown  that  counties 
can  be  advantageously  grouped  together 
to  promote  cooperation  on  problems  of 
mutual  economic  interest. 

Under  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram some  75  multicounty  programs 
have  been  approved.  The  counties  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  are  tackling  common  problems 
with  their  own  regional  organization 
called  UPCAP.  The  counties  of  south- 
eastern Ohio  are  jointly  organized 
through  Ohio  University  to  assist  in  the 
growth  of  local  industries.  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  is  working  under  the 
leadership  of  Wilkes  College  to  plan  and 


carry  out  an  areawide  economic  develop- 
ment program. 

Drawing  on  this  past  experience  we 
can  now  move  ahead  with  a  long-range 
program  of  area  and  regional  economic 
development  to  assist  in  restoring  eco- 
nomic health  to  distressed  areas  of 
America. 

BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

Under  the  new  program  three  basic 
principles  will  guide  our  action. 

First,  we  will  devote  maximum  effort 
to  providing  the  conditions  under  which 
our  private  enterprise  system  can  pro- 
vide jobs  and  increased  income.  It  is 
up  to  private  business  to  take  advantage 
of  improved  conditions  for  making  prof- 
its by  expanding  present  businesses  or 
starting  new  ones,  thereby  increasing  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  the  region. 

Second,  no  Federal  plan  or  Federal 
project  will  be  imposed  on  any  regional. 
State,  or  local  body.  No  area  will  be 
declared  distressed  by  Federal  decree. 
No  economic  development  district  will 
be  designated  unless  the  State  and  local 
people  want  it  to  be  designated.  No  plan 
will  be  approved  unless  it  also  has  the 
approval  of  State  and  local  authorities. 
No  programs  or  projects  will  be  origi- 
nated at  the  Federal  level.  The  initia- 
tive, the  ideas,  and  the  request  for  as- 
sistance must  all  come  to  Washington, 
not  from  Washington. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  will 
seek  full  value  from  every  dollar  spent 
or  loaned  under  this  program.  Every 
proposal  will  be  tested  to  see  if  it  offers 
substantial  promise  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic development  commensurate  with 
the  Federal  funds  involved.  Only  if  a 
project  meets  this  test  will  it  be  ap- 
proved. Over  the  years  the  increased 
economic  activity  stimulated  by  this  pro- 
gram will  return  its  cost  many  times 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

A  key  feature  of  this  new  program  is 
the  proposal  to  group  together  distressed 
counties  and  commimities  in  economi- 
cally viable  development  districts.  Plan- 
ning and  assistance  will  concentrate  on 
the  needs  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  on  individual  counties  and  towns. 
Moreover,  for  planning  many  programs  it 
makes  sense  to  work  in  terms  of  larger 
regions  encompassing  in  some  cases  parts 
of  two  or  more  States. 

This  is  merely  the  recognition  of  a  sim- 
ple fact.  Neither  distress  nor  the  po- 
tential for  development  respects  State, 
county,  or  community  boundaries.  The 
economies  of  many  areas  are  an  organic 
whole.  Just  as  many  counties  have  de- 
clined together,  they  must  advance  to- 
gether if  they  are  to  advance  at  all. 

For  individual  counties  and  communi- 
ties are  often  not  capable  of  individual 
growth.  Their  industry  must  draw  upon 
workers  from  other  areas,  and  this  means 
educated  and  trained  workers  must  be 
available.  Factories  in  communities  in 
other  counties  can  offer  employment  and 
rising  income  to  their  people.  Large- 
scale  public  faciUties  can  be  built  most 
economically  if  they  are  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  large  area.  Many  other 
Federal  programs,  such  as  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  can  be  car- 
ried on  more  effectively  if  they  are  con- 


sistent with  a  genuine,  reglonwide  pro- 
gram of  development. 

Often  places  which  are  not  themselves 
in  distress  can  with  help  and  stimulation 
provide  new  jobs  for  the  people  of  a  sur- 
rounding distressed  region. 

Grouping  counties  together  will  permit 
assistance  to  be  concentrated  on  those 
communities  and  industries  whose  rapid 
development  offers  the  most  hope  for 
all  the  people  of  a  region. 

Thus  we  hope  to  work  with  regions 
which  contain  all  the  components  of 
economic  advance,  unhampered  by  rigid 
boundaries. 

The  new  organization  for  development 
will  have  four  main  components : 

First,  redevelopment  areas :  The  coun- 
ties and  labor  commuting  areas  which 
are  the  basic  units  of  the  region,  and 
where  employment  and  income  figures 
reveal  conditions  of  distress  and  provide 
a  measure  of  progress. 

Second,  economic  development  dis- 
tricts: Organizations  of  distressed 
areas — generally  multicounty  in  na- 
ture— which  will  work  together  on  com- 
mon problems  and  can  sustain  economic 
growth  once  the  development  process  is 
started. 

Third,  action  planning  commissions 
for  regions:  Multi-State  regions  where 
comprehensive,  long-range  economic 
plarming  can  be  carried  out  by  joint 
Federal-State  Commissions,  to  solve 
economic  problems  too  large  or  difficult 
to  be  dealt  with  on  a  local  basis. 

Fourth,  economic  development  cen- 
ters: The  places  where  resources  can  be 
most  swiftly  and  effectively  used  to 
create  more  jobs  and  higher  income  for 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  area. 
These  centers  may  or  may  not  themselves 
be  distressed.  Successful  development  is 
frequently  easier  to  achieve  when  a  num- 
ber of  activities  are  located  in  a  single 
community  large  enough  to  offer  the  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  size  itself. 
Clusters  of  industry  tend  to  attract  other 
industry.  And  such  clusters  offer  the 
prospect  of  increased  economic  activity  • 
and  improved  economic  health  of  the  en- 
tire area. 

To  implement  this  design  for  develop- 
ment I  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  given  authority  to:  First, 
designate  redevelopment  areas  on  the 
basis  of  data  relating  to  unemployment 
or  income;  second,  work  with  States  to 
organize  multicounty  economic  develop- 
ment districts;  third,  include  in  such  dis- 
tricts economic  development  centers  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  designation  as  re- 
development areas;  and  fourth,  invite 
and  encourage  States  to  establish  multi- 
State  regional  action  planning  commis- 
sions to  prepare  long-range  action  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  economic  growth  of 
the  region. 

This  program,  national  in  scope,  is 
intended  to  aid  those  areas  most  in  need 
of  assistance  throughout  the  country. 
Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
objective  criteria  to  determine  those 
areas  qualified  for  assistance  under  the 
program,  and  thus  the  bill  contains 
measurable  standards  for  eligibility 
based  on  either  unemployment  or  median 
family  income  statistics.  Qualifying  vm- 
employment  data  would  be  the  same  as  in 
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the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, counties  could  qualify  if  the  median 
family  income  is  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  national  median. 

Indian  areas  would  be  designated  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

When  there  has  been  a  sudden  plant 
shutdown  or  closing  of  a  military  instal- 
lation, the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  designate  areas  for  assistance  if 
he  determines  that  the  area  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  eligible  within  3  years 
unless  assistance  is  provided. 

The  program  will  contain  standards 
which  insure  that  aid  is  concentrated 
on  areas  of  real  need,  and  that  it  is 
being  distributed  on  an  objective  basis. 

INSTRUMENTS    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

Our  experience  with  various  forms  of 
assistance  under  ARA  and  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  has  shown 
us  ways  to  imurove  our  techniques  and 
our  tools  for  providing  economic  growth. 

DIRECT    GRANT   PROGRAM 

I  recommend  a  direct  grant  program 
for  development  facilities  related  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  matched  at  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic depression  in  many  of  the  de- 
pressed areas,  I  am  recommending  au- 
thorization of  supplementary  grants  to 
help  the  most  needy  cormnunities  to 
meet  their  matching  share  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
net  project  cost  would  be  made  available 
to  communities  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  regular  Federal  programs  be- 
cause of  their  inability  tp  raise  the 
required  local  share.  These  supplemen- 
tal payments  to  needy  communities 
would  be  limited  to  programs  assisting 
in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  de- 
velopment facility  projects,  including 
those  eligible  for  50  percent  grants  under 
this  proposed  legislation. 

An  annual  authorization  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  development  facilities 
and  supplemental  payments  is  being 
requested. 

LOAN    PROGRAMS 

The  existing  ARA  program  of  loans 
for  land,  building,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment has  provided  loans  at  4  percent 
interest,  of  up  to  65  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  for  industrial  or  commer- 
cial facilities.  As  of  January  31,  1965. 
396  projects  have  been  approved  tmder 
this  program  amoimtlng  to  an  invest- 
ment of  $173  million  in  ARA  funds. 

Private  capital  has  participated  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  these  projects.  All  told,  approxi- 
mately $127  million  has  been  invested 
in  these  projects  from  all  non-Federal 
sources,  of  which  some  300  private  bank- 
ing institutions  have  invested  more  than 
$40  million. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  to  do  more  to 
encourage  greater  utilization  of  private 
capital  in  redevelopment  projects.  To 
this  end,  I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  authorized  to  reimburse 
approved  borrowers  2  percentage  points 
of  the  cost  of  interest  to  them  for  up 
to  10  years  on  money  borrowed  from  pri- 
vate institutions  for  expansion  or  estab- 


lishment of  plants  in  redevelopment 
areas  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment programs. 

This  proposal  will  stimulate  greater 
use  of  private  capital  in  recovery  and 
development.  Moreover,  it  avoids  tying 
up  large  blocks  of  Federal  funds  over 
long  periods  of  time.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  these  new  contracts 
during  any  one  year  would  be  limdted 
to  $5  million.  This  would  facilitate  and 
encourage  $250  million  of  private  invest- 
ment annually  in  depressed  areas. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  author- 
ity be  granted  to  guarantee  working 
capital  loans  up  to  90  percent.  These 
guarantees  would  be  available  to  sup- 
plement other  financial  assistance  under 
this  program. 

The  present  ARA  program  of  low-cost 
40-year  loans  for  development  facilities 
would  be  continued  largely  unchanged 
imder  the  new  program. 

These  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
would  be  available  to  firms  where  their 
activities  promise  to  create  increased 
long-term  employment. 

An  annual  authorization  of  $170  mil- 
lion is  recommended  for  a  revolving  fund, 
which  would  include  direct  loans  for 
commercial  and  industrial  facilities, 
loans  for  development  facilities,  and  re- 
serve for  working  capital  guarantees. 

The  present  requirement  in  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  that  State  or  local 
public  agencies  provide  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  industrial  projects,  and  that  local 
investors  must  wait  until  the  Federal 
loan  has  been  entirely  repaid  before  re- 
ceiving repayment  of  principal,  has 
worked  a  hardship  on  many  needy  com- 
munities. Accordingly,  I  am  recom- 
mending that  this  requirement  be  re- 
duced to  5  percent  of  the  project  cost 
and  that  repayment  be  concurrent  with 
repayment  of  the  Federal  loan.  In  ex- 
ceptionally needy  cases,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  authorized  to  waive 
the  5-percent  requirement.  However,  in 
no  case  will  there  be  a  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
total  project  cost  be  invested  as  equity 
or  on  a  lien  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Federal  investment. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE 

It  is  not  enough  to  simply  help  finance 
projects.  These  projects  must  be  part 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  build  a  viable 
economy.  To  do  this  we  must  provide 
technical  assistance  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  development  organizations 
large  enough  to  hire  trained  people  to 
prepare  comprehensive  plans  and  carry 
them  out.  For  these  purposes,  I  am  rec- 
ommending the  following  new  types  of 
assistance: 

Grants  and  technical  assistance  to  re- 
gional action  planning  commissions  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  long-range  re- 
gional economic  development  programs 
within  the  context  of  overall  industrial, 
transportation,  recreation,  and  other 
natural  resource  planning.  An  annual 
authorization  of  $15  million  is  proposed 
for  this  purpose. 

Grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
multicotmty  economic  development  dis- 
tricts for  formulating  overall  economic 
development  plans. 


Additional  Federal  grants  of  10  per. 
cent  for  development  facility  projects 
which  are  part  of  an  approved  district 
development  plan,  as  a  special  incentive 
to  encourage  communities  to  work  to- 
gether. 

Federal  grants  and  loans  for  desig- 
nated  economic  development  centers  in 
order  that  economic  development  dis- 
tricts  will  have  resources  sufiScient  to 
sustain  their  growth. 

For  the  last  two  purposes  I  am  recom- 
mending an  authorization  of  $50  million. 
To  allow  ample  time  for  the  States  to 
prepare  well-thought-out  action  pro- 
grams, no  projects  would  be  approved 
under  this  authorization  until  1  year 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 

This  enlarged  and  redirected  program 
of  economic  development  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  has  also  been  responsible  for  the 
existing  experimental  program.  The 
legislation  I  am  proposing  would  create 
the  position  of  Economic  Development 
Administrator  in  that  Department.  The 
functions  and  powers  of  the  existing 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
would  be  transferred  to  a  successor  orga- 
nization to  be  created  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  administer  the  new  act. 

Many  other  Federal  programs  also  can 
contribute  to  the  economic  development 
of  distressed  areas.  It  is  essential  that 
these  programs  be  closely  coordinated 
to  make  sure  resources  are  used  with 
maximum  effectiveness  in  reaching  the 
common  goal  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  the  people  of  these  regions. 
Therefore,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  work  closely  with  inter- 
ested departments  and  agencies  in 
achieving  a  coordinated  Federal  effort. 
It  is  especially  important  that  this  effort 
be  carried  forward  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  antipoverty  program  will  help 
people  improve  their  ability  to  obtain 
and  hold  a  job.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  number  of  jobs 
available  to  those  who  want  to  work. 
Obviously  both  efforts  are  essential  to  the 
future  growth  of  distressed  areas.  I  in- 
tend to  see  that  they  work  closely  to- 
gether toward  the  common  objective. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  three  important  things  to 
remember  about  this  program.  First, 
it  is  designed  to  extend  opportunity  to 
those  now  deprived  of  a  full  chance  to 
share  in  the  blessings  of  American  life. 
As  such  it  has  a  call  upon  the  moral 
conscience  of  every  citizen. 

Second,  it  will  benefit  all  Americans. 
The  experience  of  the  last  30  years  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  any  region  of  this  country 
increases  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  truly  become  a  national  econ- 
omy. Higher  incomes  for  the  people  of 
Illinois  or  Arkansas  mean  increased  mar- 
kets for  automobiles  from  Detroit  and 
steel  from  Pittsburgh.  Poverty  in  one 
area  slows  progress  in  other  areas. 

Third,  the  job  can  be  done.  We  have 
the  resources  and  the  skill  to  extend 
American  abvmdance  to  every  citizen 
and  every  region  of  this  land.    This 
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nrneram  will  help  give  us  the  instru- 
ments to  match  our  determination  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  America. 

The  conditions  of  our  distressed  areas 
tnrfflv  are  among  our  most  important 
iomic  problems.  They  hold  back  the 
Sogress  of  the  Nation,  and  breed 
r  despair  and  poverty  which  is  Inex- 
usable  in  the  richest  land  on  earth. 
We  wiU  not  permit  any  part  of  this 
country  to  be  a  prison  where  hopes  are 
crushed,  human  beings  chained  to  mis- 
ery and  the  promise  of  America  denied. 

The  conditions  of  our  depressed  areas 
can  and  must  be  righted.  In  this  gen- 
eration they  win  be  righted. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  25, 1965. 


AREA  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
TITLE 


Mr     COOPER.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senate  has  just  received  the  President's 
message  on  area  and  regional  economic 
development.    In  this  message,  he  has 
made  recommendations  which  are  fo- 
cused upon  the  economic  needs  of  dis- 
tressed areas,  and  directed  at  providing 
the  conditions  which  can  lead  to  growth 
and  to  improvement  of  the  towns  and 
counties  in  which  the  people  of  these 
areas  want  to  maintain  their  residence. 
I  welcome  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
he  has  based   these   recommendations 
primarily  upon  the  experience  of  the  ac- 
celerated   public    ^mrks    program,    the 
Area     Redevelopmfflt     Administration. 
and  also  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment   Commission,    which    helped 
develop  the  Appalachian  bill  the  Con- 
gress enacted  this  year.    I  know  that  the 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  give   careful   consideration  to 
these  proposals,  and  I  want  to  comment 
only  briefly  on  the  main  points  made  in 
the  message  to  the  Congress. 

As  one  who  has  spoken  and  voted  for 
the  accelerated  public  works  program, 
I  am  glad  that  a  program  of  direct  grants 
for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
public  facilities  related  to  economic  de- 
velopment is  included  in  the  message. 
More  Importantly,  the  request  for  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $250  million  for 
this  program.  Including  a  provision  for 
greater  assistance  for  communities  whose 
financial  condition  makes  them  unable 
to  raise  the  required  local  share,  would 
place  this  program  on  a  regular  basis— 
a  procedure  I  have  long  urged  to  meet 
the  needs  in  many  areas  of  our  country 
that  want  to  work  to  share  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  affluence  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

The  request  for  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  $170  million  for  a  revolving  fund 
which  would  provide  loans  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  facilities,  for  con- 
nected public  facilities,  and  for  working 
capital  guarantees,  is  one  which  deserves 
close  study  by  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  recommendations  for  au- 
thorizations of  funds  for  technical  assist- 
ance on  a  multicounty  basis,  and  In 
connection  with  the  full  development  of 
regional  resources,  are  proposals  which 
I  know  the  committees  will  review  care- 
fully.     . 


The  ARA  program  has  been  one  which 
has  stimulated  enterprise  and  created 
jobs  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  but  it 
has  also  had  its  problems  which  have 
been  recognized  as  the  agency  developed 
its  experience  to  meet  different  needs  In 
different  sections  of  our  country.  I  hope 
that  attention  will  be  given  to  these  pro- 
posals, to  a  study  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program  since  Its  beginning 
in  1961.  and  to  the  need  for  revisions  and 
improvements  which  many  of  us  have 
urged  in  the  Senate  for  many  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  What  Is  the  will 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CUT   IN  SOIL  CONSER- 
VATION  SERVICE  BUDGET 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  crisis 
which  Is  developing  In  the  Nation's  vital 
soil  conservation  efforts.  I  speak  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  cut  $20,130.- 
000  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
budget  for  1966,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  to  absorb  this  loss. 

The  dominant  conservation  problem 
on  the  non-Federal  rural  lands  today  is 
soil  erosion.  A  recent  study  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — the  "Na- 
tional Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Needs"— reveals  that  conser- 
vation problems  are  Inadequately  treated 
on  62  percent  of  the  country's  cropland. 
73  percent  of  non-Federal  pasture  and 
range,  and  55  percent  of  non-Federal 
forest  and  woodland. 

Great  strides,  however,  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  toward  developing 
proper  conservation  practices.  In  the 
forefront  of  these  efforts  has  been  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Of  particular 
Importance  has  been  the  technical  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Service  to  the 
Individual  landowner  In  helping  him  to 
plan  and  develop  conservation  practices. 
It  Is  proposed  to  cut  funds  for  these 
technical  services  from  the  budget  and 
to  substitute  In  Its  place  a  revolving 
fund  This  would  force  soU  conservation 
districts,  or  Individual  landowners  and 
operators,  to  pay  to  the  Service  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  technical  assist- 
ance furnished. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  will  seri- 
ously jeopardize  water  resource  develop- 
ment m  this  country.  We  are  not  mov- 
ing fast  enough  In  this  area  now.  We 
need  more  funds,  not  less.  I  believe  that 
the  revolving  fund  plan  is  unworkable 
and  can  lead  only  to  a  decUne  in  proper 
conservation  practices.  Districts  unable 
to  offset  the  $20  milUon  would  be  forced 
to  reduce  proportionately  the  technical 
staff  providing  assistance. 

In  Indiana,  for  Instance,  the  Impact  of 
the  budget  cut  would  be  severe.    More 


than  $230,000  would  have  to  be  raised 
each  year  to  maintain  the  program  at 
present  levels.  About  70  man-years  of 
technical  time  would  be  lost  without  the 
funds.  . 

Perhaps  this  budget  cut  is  proposed 
as  an  economy  measure.  Action  to  re- 
duce Government  spending  Is  laudable 
in  many  instances,  but  here  we  have  a 
clear  case  of  false  economy.  By  falling 
to  fund  this  relatively  smaU  cost  for 
valuable  technical  know-how,  we  wlU 
bring  about  enormous  dollar  losses  In 
soil,  crops,  water  and  wildlife. 

The  problem  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment and  land  management  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  affects  every  one 
of  our  citizens.  We  cannot  expect  the 
smaU  landowner  to  bear  the  entire  bur- 
den of  conservation  costs.  He  already 
pays  a  percentage  of  construction  costs 
and  all  of  the  maintenance  costs.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  urban  people, 
too.  benefit  significantly  from  a  balanced 
watershed  development.  Urban  resi- 
dents want  unpoUuted  streams,  recrea- 
tion areas  and  attractive  countrysides. 
The  public  interest  requires  an  In- 
crease—not a  decrease— in/ funds  for 
these  purposes. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  study  this 
problem  carefully  and  to  join  me  In 
opposing  any  effort  to  reduce  or  hinder 
our  land  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams.   


GENERAL   SCHRIEVER   ON 
COMPUTER   SYSTEMS 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a 
speech  on  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
Air  Force  which  operates  more  than  500 
of  them  as  the  heart  of  its  systems  man- 
agement program,  recently  came  to  my 
desk.  It  was  written  by  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schrlever,  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  and  was  given  at  the 
nth  Annual  Data  Processing  Conference 
of  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion- r  ^  * 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  data 

processing  and  because  of  the  contents 
of  General  Schriever's  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Evolution  and  Challenge  or  Ststems 
Management 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  take  part  in 
this  conference  on  "Management  and  the 
Computer."  I  see  from  the  program  that  the 
computer  portion  of  your  conference  has 
been  covered  by  the  speakers  and  panelisw 
who  are  experts  in  data  processing  and  man- 
agement information  systems.  I  would  use 
to  discuss  the  management  aspect,  drawing 
specifically  on  the  Air  Force  experience  In 
managing  the  largest  military  development 
program  in  the  Nation-s  history— the  ICBM. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  few  observations  about 
the  place  of  the  computer  in  the  manage- 
ment picture.  MlUtary  requirements,  of 
course,  have  greatly  stimulated  the  pace  of 
computer  development.  Today  the  Air  Force 
operates  more  than  500  computers.  They 
are  at  the  heart  of  many  of  our  systems, 
especially  conmiand  and  control  systenis. 
They  enable  us  to  perform  tasks  that  would 
be  simply  Impossible  without  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  challenges 
to  computer  systems  and  designers  and  thoee 
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which  constantly  face  management  are  simi- 
lar m  at  least  two  ways : 

First,  the  computer,  like  the  management 
approaches  we  adopt,  must  be  placed  in  its 
proper  perspective  in  oiur  way  of  life.  It 
must  be  fitted  into  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Among  other  things,  it  will  be  measured  by 
its  contribution  to  our  national  economy  and 
to  our  industrial  base. 

Second,  the  computer,  like  any  other  re- 
source, mtist  be  capable  of  supporting  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  most  economical  and 
effective  manner.  It  must  be  competitive 
among  other  alternatives. 

Simply  stated,  my  view  of  the  computer  In 
management  is  that  it  should  assist  top  man- 
agement In  making  better  big  decisions.  A 
misuse  of  the  computer  is  to  use  it  to  par- 
ticipate In  all  decisions.  I  think  this  kind 
of  misuse  often  occurs  because  the  computer 
Is  still  a  mystery  to  much  of  the  top  man- 
agement. Too  many  specialists  and  inter- 
preters get  into  the  act — in  the  so-called 
software  area.  We  must  work  toward  com- 
puter systems  which  will  allow  the  manager 
and  the  computer  to  communicate  directly, 
and  we  believe  that  technology  can  provide 
this  capability. 

The  Air  Force  faced  the  same  challenges 
In  managing  the  ballistic  missile  program. 
We  not  only  needed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  find  the 
approach  which  best  supported  the  decision- 
makers, but  we  also  needed  to  make  fullest 
use  of  our  valuable  scientific,  technological, 
and  Industrial  resources.  I  believe  that  the 
lessons  we  learned  remain  valid  today  and 
for  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  outset  of  the  ICBM  program  in 
1954  we  faced  two  categories  of  problems — 
one  which  involved  technology  and  one  which 
Involved  management.  A  committee  of 
prominent  scientists  advised  us  that  both 
categories  of  problems  could  be  solved,  but 
that  each  demanded  a  special  approach.  Our 
success  in  solving  the  technological  problems 
Is  a  matter  of  record.  The  extent  to  which 
that  success  depended  upon  the  evolution 
of  management  needs  to  be  better  known. 
Dvu-ing  the  late  1940's  and  early  I950's  the 
management  problems  associated  with 
weapon  systems  acquisition  had  been  rela- 
tively simple.  We  could  normally  start  by 
designing  a  basic  aircraft  and  then  Install 
the  "black  boxes,"  such  as  communications 
equipment,  radar,  armament,  and  other  more 
or  less  off-the-shelf  Items.  In  short,  our  ap- 
proach involved  straightforv/ard  engineer- 
ing. A  systems  engineering  approach  care- 
fully integrating  the  various  subsystems  was 
not  necessary. 

But  the  ICBM  required  a  whole  new  dimen- 
sion of  management.  It  Involved  a  whole 
varipty  of  technical  problems,  which  often 
had  to  be  solved  simultaneously.  The  overall 
task — from  Initial  concept  to  the  depl03rment 
of  the  missiles  in  operational  sites  across 
the  Nation — was  unprecedented  In  size,  cost, 
and  urgency. 

We  had  the  military  resources,  the  scientif- 
ic resources,  the  industrial  resources,  and  the 
manpower  to  develop  this  radically  new 
Weapon  system.  But  we  needed  to  find  the 
way  to  harness  these  resources  effectively — 
to  weld  them  Into  an  effective  Instrument 
that  could  meet  the  urgent  challenge  facing 
the  Nation.  This  was  primarily  a  challenge 
to  management,  and  the  challenge  today  Is 
not  too  different  from  what  It  was  11  years 
ago. 

Should  we  meet  this  challenge  by  trying 
to  achieve  a  rapid  buildup  of  Air  Force  in- 
house  resources,  at  the  cost  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  Government  facilities?  This 
la  the  traditional  "arsenal"  approach.  There 
were  two  compelling  reasons  for  rejecting  It. 
First  of  all.  It  ran  directly  contrary  to  the 
Air  Force  philosophy  of  drawing  directly  on 
the  Nation's  vast  scientific  and  industrial  re- 
sources. Secondly,  and  more  Important,  this 
approach,  would  not  allow  us  to  rapidly  at- 


tract, motivate,  and  employ  all  the  outstand- 
ing scientists,  engineers,  and  managers  who 
were  needed. 

What  was  the  alternative?  After  consult- 
ing leading  scientists  and  industrial  execu- 
tives, the  Air  Force  decided  to  reaffirm  Its 
basic  phllosophyiof  employing  the  total  re- 
sources In  the  scientific  and  Industrial  com- 
munity. 

Immediately  we  faced  the  question  of  how 
to  organize  and  manage  this  effort.  A  re- 
view of  both  Government  and  industrial  ca- 
pabilities revealed  that  no  single  organiza- 
tion had  sufficient  expertise  In  all  the  tech- 
nical fields  Involved  in  developing  the  ICBM. 
This  fact  led  the  Air  Force  to  adopt  the 
concept  of  an  associate  contractor  team  work- 
ing directly  with  the  Air  Force.  This  con- 
cept permitted  the  Air  Force  to  have  a  direct 
contract  with  each  of  several  major  special- 
ized contractors,  thus  taking  advantage  of 
the  specialized  capabilities  available  and 
making  possible  closer  management  control. 
Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
ICBM  program  It  was  necessary  to  form  a 
separate  and  Independent  organization  to 
perform  the  critical  function  of  systems  en- 
gineering and  technical  direction  (SE/TD). 
This  Is  a  imlque  discipline  which  requires 
an  extremely  high  degree  of  competence. 
The  associate  contractor  approach,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  Independent  SE/TD 
group.  Insured  that  we  made  use  of  the  out- 
standing talent  of  the  Nation,  whether  In 
government,  Industry,  or  the  universities. 
In  addition,  the  associate  contractor  struc- 
ture provided  competition  In  both  cost  and 
technical  excellence. 

The  success  of  this  approach  Is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
ICBM  program  was  a  pioneering  effort  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted  and  involved 
a  whole  new  dimension  of  technical  complex- 
ity. It  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations. 
The  range,  payload,  and  accuracy  of  today's 
ballistic  missiles  far  exceed  the  most  opti- 
mistic predictions.  Furthermore,  they  were 
developed  ahead  of  schedule. 

We  were  able  to  achieve  these  results 
through  a  management  approach  in  which 
we  carried  on  a  niunber  of  activities  concur- 
rently. These  activities  Included  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation;  establishment  of 
a  logistic  system;  training  of  people;  con- 
struction of  technical  and  operational  facil- 
ities; and  production.  If  these  had  been 
done  In  sequence,  the  leadtlme  for  the  total 
system  would  have  been  much  longer  and 
the  overhead  costs  would  have  been  greater. 
Thus  the  concurrency  approach  made  It  pos- 
sible to  save  both  time  and  money.  This  lat- 
ter advantage  Is  not  always  recognized. 

Obviously  some  degree  of  concurrency  Is 
Involved  In  the  development  of  any  major 
weapon  system,  but  this  does  not  always  or 
necessarily  mean  concurrency  in  technical 
development.  I  want  to  stress  this  point. 
Concurrency  has  often  been  taken  to  mean 
stretching  the  state-of-the-art,  but  this  Is 
not  the  case.  Technology  Is  only  one  ele- 
ment of  the  total  system  acquisition.  De- 
pending on  circumstances,  we  can  take  an 
approach  involving  high  technical  risk,  as 
with  the  ICBM,  or  low  technical  risk,  as  with 
the  C-141  jet  transport  or  take  an  approach 
somewhere  in  between.  But  In  each  case 
concurrency  Is  Involved  In  the  system  acqui- 
sition cycle. 

We  must  always  use  judgment  In  employ- 
ing this  management  concept,  as  we  must  in 
employing  any  management  concept.  It  Is 
simply  not  possible  to  take  a  single  manage- 
ment approach  and  say,  "This  Is  the  only 
way  to  develop  a  new  system."  Rather,  our 
approach  should  always  be  appropriate  to  the 
task  we  have  to  do — considering  the  size,  the 
cost,  the  urgency,  and  technical  risk  In- 
volved, and  other  relevant  factors. 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  consideration 
which  has  affected  the  evolution  of  systems 
management,  and  that  Is  the  constant  chal- 


lenge to  shorten  the  time  cycle  for  systems 
development,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
maximum  use  of  the  potential  of  technology 
This  problem  Is  not  unique  to  the  military 
To  the  businessman  It  might  take  the  form 
of  the  following  two  questions:  Do  we  want 
to  use  today's  technology  and  hardware  to 
build  a  product  that  may  be  equal  to  or 
perhaps  marginally  superior  to  our  competl- 
tor's  products,  but  which  is  available  rela- 
tively soon?  Or  do  we  want  to  assume  a 
certain  risk  and  build  a  product  which  will 
require  some  new  technology  but  which  win 
be  definitely  superior  to  the  products  our 
competitors  are  building? 

To  translate  these  questions  into  the  lan- 
guage of  military  systems  development,  the 
first  approach  might  be  called  the  use  of 
"hardware  building  blocks."  The  second 
would  then  be  called  the  use  of  "technologi- 
cal building  blocks." 

Each  of  these  approaches  has  certain  ad- 
vantages and  certain  drawbacks.  The  use  of 
hardware  building  blocks  minimizes  the 
technological  and  economic  risks,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  introduces  the  real  risk  of  early 
obsolescence.  This  may  not  only  be  danger- 
ous from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  may 
actually  cost  more  money  In  the  long  run. 
The  use  of  technological  building  blocks,  on 
the  other  hand,  involves  technical  risk,  but 
it  was  this  approach  which  enabled  us  to 
create  today's  superior  ballistic  missile  force 
in  time  to  meet  the  Soviet  ICBM  challenge. 
Feature  challenges  may  very  well  demand  that 
we  follow  the  same  approach.  With  today's 
broad  spectrum  of  technology  and  its  con- 
tinuing evolution,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
technldal  superiority  is  combat  superiority. 
We  must  strive  to  attain  the  best  balance 
between  hardware  and  technological  build- 
ing blocks,  between  concurrent  and  sequen- 
tial activities,  and  among  the  often  conflict- 
ing considerations  of  time,  cost,  technical 
risk,  and  operational  requirements.  We  can 
attain  this  balance  only  If  we  remain  clear 
about  the  results  we  need  to  achieve. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  evolu- 
tion in  Air  Force  management  Is  the  stra- 
tegic superiority  which  our  Nation  enjoys 
today.  But  there  are  also  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial side  benefits.  Let  me  mention  a  few 
of  them.  First,  by  relying  on  the  total  re- 
sources to  be  found  within  the  scientific 
and  industrial  community,  we  have  avoided 
the  buildup  of  a  multibillion-doUar  Gov- 
ernment network  of  facilities.  Second,  we 
have  encouraged  and  maintained  a  strong, 
competent,  up-to-date  industrial  base  com- 
posed of  all  areas  of  technical  endeavor. 
Third,  we  have  Insured  that  healthy  indus- 
trial competition  Is  always  available  and 
flourishes  in  such  specialized  fields  as  guid- 
ance, propulsion,  reentry  vehicles,  and  so 
forth.  In  this  way  we  have  not  only  con- 
tributed to  building  the  industrial  base  for 
our  national  space  program  but  have  also 
fostered  numerous  commercial  applications 
of  new  technology. 

Thus  the  management  approach  which 
evolved  in  the  ICBM  development  effort  not 
only  achieved  Its  objective  of  creating  a 
superior  missile  force,  but  at  the  same  time 
provided  a  direct  Input  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. This  fact  Is  worth  noting,  because  we 
live  In  an  age  when  neither  the  military  nor 
the  economic  aspects  of  national  security 
can  be  considered  In  Isolation.  Our  objec- 
tive must  be  superior  military  strength  and 
a  strong  economy;  both  are  essential  to  our 
overall  national  security. 

Effective  SE/TD  is  still  an  essential  part  of 
system  management.  We  have  found  that 
the  best  way  to  remove  any  question  as  to 
the  complete  objectivity  and  impartiality  of 
the  systems  engineering /technical  direction 
contractor  Is  to  assign  the  SE/TD  function 
to  a  nonprofit,  nonhardware  producing  or- 
ganization. Furthermore,  the  use  of  the 
SE/TD  contractor  is  selective.  Where  the 
technical  complexity  and  the  systems  Inte- 
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ration  problems  do  not  require  un\isual 
^Inability  across  the  broad  spectrimi  of 
^ientlflc  disciplines,  we  follow  the  more 
mdltional  methods  of  systems  acquisition. 

The  challenges  of  the  future  will  certainly 
all  for  further  Innovations  to  cope  with  the 
mmolex  and  demanding  tasks  ahead  of  us. 
TTiese  innovations  are  not  to  be  feared,  but 
welcomed.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall 
ever  reach  a  perfectly  static  set  of  manage- 
ment procedures,  any  more  than  we  will  ever 
orevent  technology  from  moving  ahead. 
rontrary  to  what  some  people  may  say,  tech- 
noloKy  has  not  reached  a  "plateau."  Ac- 
mally  It  continues  to  move  forward  rapidly, 
and  we  must  work  to  keep  our  technological 
leadership.  We  must  maintain  the  techno- 
logical superiority  that  Is  the  key  to  national 
security.  Our  management  practices  must 
be  geared  to  encourage  this  superiority. 

ITiis  Is  the  challenge  facing  all  of  us.  It 
u  clear  that  computer  technology  will  make 
Doesible  far-reaching  changes  In  manage- 
ment In  only  a  few  years  it  has  already 
had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  way  we  do 
business— both  In  the  Government  and  In 

We  must  make  sure,  however,  that  the  tall 
does  not  begin  to  wag  the  dog.  The  goal  of 
management  Is  not  merely  to  evolve  toward 
more  complex  and  more  Involved  methods  of 
procedure.  Its  objective  Is  not  just  some 
theoretical  model  of  completeness  and  effi- 
ciency. Quite  simply.  Its  only  aim  Is  to  get 
die  job  done— with  speed,  effectiveness,  and 
economy,  Furthermore,  It  must  enable  us 
to  do  the  job  within  the  framework  of  our 
democratic  goals  and  values. 

This  Is  the  principle  which  the  Air  Force 
has  followed  In  Its  development  of  systems 
management.  It  has  frequently  led  us  to 
evolve  new  concepts,  and  we  have  not  been 
alrald  to  depart  from  tradition.  I  think  the 
results  fully  justify  this  approach,  and  I  am 
certain  that  it  wlU  be  required  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  AGRICUL- 
TURAL LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  President  will  have 
submitted  proposed  agricultural  legisla- 
tion for  consideration  by  Congress. 

Every  year,  I  receive  considerable  mail, 
and  a  volume  of  telephone  calls  and  tele- 
grams, directed  to  questions  or  sugges- 
tions concerning  farm  programs — rang- 
ing from  how  to  make  them  better  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely.  I  am 
certain  that  all  Senators  enjoy  a  similar 
experience. 

I  have  been  struck  by  certain  facts 
and  considerations  that  rtm  through 
these  letters,  and  which  recur  in  meet- 
ings and  discussions  I  hold  with  various 
groups  and  delegations.  These  are  items, 
incidentally,  that  are  evident  each  year 
when  farm  legislation  is  considered. 

There  is  still  a  high  level  of  misunder- 
standing between  various  segments  of 
the  urban  and  rural  populations.  It  is 
not  clearly  recognized  by  all  that  their 
ties  are  close,  that  interrelationships  are 
continuous  and  vital,  and  that  even  in 
this  age  of  specialization  each  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  other. 

These  are  not  alien  worlds.  While 
certain  facets  of  the  daily  mode  of  life 
may  vary,  both  segments  assume  and 
carry  responsibilities  that  would  be 
meaningless  without  the  other.  The  oc- 
cupational skills  and  workload  of  the 
farm,  urban  or  city  dweller  may  be  ex- 
tremely  different   but   each   needs  the 


expertise  and  help  of  the  other  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  efforts  and  output  of  each  are 
inexpugnably  entwined  in  the  national 
welfare.  A  metropolitan  and  industrial 
nation,  no  matter  how  strong,  could  be 
reduced  to  a  second-rate  power,  even  a 
debtor  nation,  without  a  continuous  and 
even  flow  of  wholesome  food  supplies. 
A  nation  dominated  by  agricultural  in- 
terests could  only  fail  to  reach  its  maxi- 
mum capabilities  in  growth  and  outlook. 

This  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  a 
strong  and  responsive  agriculture,  and 
with  a  viable  industrial  and  business 
complex.  The  interests,  activities,  bene- 
fits, and  burdens  of  each  blend  together. 

Six  million  American  workers  are 
needed  to  supply  the  farmer  with  tools, 
machines,  materials,  and  services  for 
food  and  fiber  production.  Farmers 
bought  $41  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
services  In  1963— $29  billion  for  produc- 
tion supplies,  and  $12  billion  for  services. 

Ten  million  workers  transport,  proc- 
ess, manufacture,  and  sell  farm  goods. 
In  1961,  manufacturers  of  food  products 
alone  had  1.7  million  employees  and  a 
payroll  of  $8.4  billion. 

With  ever-increasing  efBciency,  the 
American  farmer  now  produces  enough 
food  for  himself  and  31  others.  We 
spend  only  about  19  percent  of  our  take- 
home  pay  for  food.  Britishers  spend 
about  29  percent,  Russians  40  percent  or 

more. 

Many  a  factoi-y  worker  lives  in  a  rural 
community  or  is  a  part-time  farmer; 
many  a  farmowner  lives  in  town  or  is 
a  part-time  factory  worker.  Many  a 
farmer  enters  the  business  world  when 
he  retails  his  product,  sets  up  his  own 
processing  operation,  or  becomes  a  stock- 
holder in  an  alUed  industry.  Many  a 
city  dweller  has  an  interest  in  a  famUy 
farm  or  is  a  gentleman  farmer  who  re- 
ceives the  benefits  of  commodity  and 
conservation  programs. 

Examples  of  the  interrelation  of  rural 
and  urban  interests  are  many  and  varied. 
To  deny  an  interdependence  is  to  beg  the 
issue.  To  misimderstand  this  fact  brings 
forth  criticism  from  urban  interests  that 
are  not  wholly  merited  by  the  farmer. 
It  brings  forth  indignation  from  the 
farmer  that  should  not  be  directed  spe- 
cifically to  the  city  dweller. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however:  With- 
out an  abundance  of  food,  and  the  means 
and  services  to  move  it  to  market,  both 
rural  and  urban  consumers  would  be  pay- 
ing high  and  premiiun  prices  for  many 
a  commodity,  and  a  disastrous  spiral  of 
inflation  would  be  started. 

The  second  fact  that  emerges  is  that, 
as  with  no  other  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, agriculture  is  the  least  equipped  to 
bring  its  individual  or  cumulative  pro- 
duction into  line  with  demand  so  that 
farm  income  reflects  an  equitable  return 
on  investment.  In  no  other  segment  of 
the  economy  is  there  less  consensus  on 
how  to  meet  the  problem. 

Agriculture  speaks  with  a  babble  of 
voices.  Each  commodity  group  seem- 
ingly considers  itself  a  separate  entity 
and  evidences  Uttle  consideration  for 
the  others— although  their  mutual  aims 
are  basically  the  same.  Within  each 
commodity  group  are  the  divergent  in- 


terests of  producers  and  the  allied  in- 
terests—the processors,  manufacturers, 
mills,  and  what-have-you.  Add  to  thla 
a  general  distrust  by  geographical 
regions,  and  muddied  waters  only  be- 
come darker. 
Also,  it  is  apparent  that,  all  claims 


withstanding,  no  agricultural  grotro  or 
organization — and  certainly  no  natwnal 
farm  association— speaks  for  agriculture. 
Considerable  criticism  has  been  voiced 
about  the  complexities  of  commodity 
programs.  The  farmer  in  Indiana,  who 
for  the  most  part  has  diversified  opera- 
tions, is  particularly  sensitive  on  this 
point^-and  I  suggest  rightly  so.  But  I 
suggest  also  that  any  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Congress  is  mandated  by  the  very 
condition  it  reflects.  Until  clear  and 
simplified  mandates  are  received  from 
within  agriculture,  then  the  legislation 
that  agriculture  seeks  can  only  meet  the 
many  and  diverse  claims  that  it  makes. 
A  third  point  is  that  price  support  pro- 
grams, initiated  by  the  Congress  in  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  national  wel- 
fare, have  been  tarred  by  some  with  the 
black  brush  of  handout  to  the  point  that 
this  type  of  subsidy,  if  it  is  a  true  sub- 
sidy, has  been  distorted  to  a  caricature  of 
its  basic  meaning. 

The  concept  and  intent — in  fact,  the 
reality — of  price-support  operations  is 
that 'Of.  dollar  »nd:  cent  values  placed 
upon  eligible  comniodities  which  reflect 
a  minimum  fair  value  to  the  farmer  only 
when,  and  if,  he  places  that  commodity 
under  loan.  Price-support  programs  do 
not  guarantee  a  profit  to  any  farmer. 

The  accumulation  of  commodity  stocks 
by  the  Government  that  began  to  become 
burdensome  and  costly  during  the 
1950's — and  with  certain  commodities  at 
the  present  time — can  be  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  aversion  within  agriculture 
to  place  restrictions  upon  yield.  Of  what 
value  are  general  acreage  restrictions 
when  yields  per  acre  for  all  the  major 
commodities  are  annually  surpassing 
previous  records? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  those  portions  of  farm  programs 
that  may  be  considered  subsidy-type 
operations  are  not  limited  to  agriculture 
in  our  economic  system.  They  are 
unique  only  in  that  they  are  the  most 
open  to  public  scrutiny  and  the  most 
susceptible  to  criticism. 

I  believe  that  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  commodity  programs  are 
not  outright  payments  for  mere  services 
rendered.  They  are  basically  loan  pro- 
grams, in  which  a  specified  commodity  is 
pledged  as  collateral.  Takeover  by  the 
Government  occurs  when  the  loan  is  de- 
faulted. Land  diversion  and  retirement 
features  of  farm  programs  are  predi- 
cated upon  conservation  principles  which 
protect  our  national  resources.  All  are 
designed  to  meet  a  definite  need  at  min- 
imal cost — not  only  for  the  farmer  but 
also  for  all  taxpayers. 

For  those  individuals  and  groups  in- 
terested in  farm  legislation,  I  would 
commend,  and  recommend  the  reading 
of  "Farm  Programs  and  Djmamic  Forces 
in  Agriculture, "  which  was  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  transmitted  to 
the    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
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Forestry,  U.S.  Senate.  This  document 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  appears 
under  date  of  February  4,  1965.  89th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

I  find  it  interesting  to  note  in  this 
detailed  and  objective  report  that,  in  the 
absence  of  price-support  programs  in  the 
years  1961-65,  net  farm  income  would 
have  declined  by  one-half,  to  about  $6 
billion  a  year.  In  addition  to  some  $6 
billion  annual  losses  in  farm  income, 
farmers  also  would  have  experienced  de- 
creases of  several  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
farmland  values — rather  than  the  in- 
creases which  occurred. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  these  observations  that 
similar  conclusions  were  reached  by 
study  groups  of  Iowa  State  University, 
Permsylvania  State  University,  and 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

It  is  possibly  true  that,  as  charged, 
certain  inequities  may  exist  in  present 
price-support  legislation — that  many 
benefits  accrue  to  the  larger  operators, 
that  the  higher  productive  farm  units 
use  support  programs  as  a  hedge  for 
their  overproduction,  and  that  the 
smallest  farm  units  are  not  given  sufB- 
cient  legislative  protection  and  incentive. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  realining  support  mechanisms 
so  that  the  national  interest  is  served  to 
the  fullest. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  considerable 
interest  has  been  created  over  proposed 
rural  development  programs  and  in  con- 
nection with  resource  development  pro- 
grams. These  are  needed  and  long- 
awaited  proposals.  Many  benefits  have 
already  been  derived.  Many  added 
benefits  will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming. 

However,  I  suggest  that,  insofar  as  our 
basic  concern  is  for  a  strong  agriculture, 
we  do  not  get  the  cart  before  the  horse — 
and  relegate  the  growing  of  crops  to  a 
mere  contingency  of  rural  affairs. 

The  reason  for  being  of  a  farmer — 
large  or  small — is  to  grow  a  needed  com- 
modity at  a  profit  which  will  assure  an 
adequate  and  even  flow  of  food  and 
fiber  to  market,  and  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
consumer. 

A  strong  rural  America,  with  an  ag- 
gressive rural  development,  rests  firmly 
on  a  sound  and  progressive  onfarm 
economy. 

The  farmer  needs  to  avail  himself  of 
all  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  ouf  high 
standard  of  living.  Rural  America  needs 
to  avail  itself  of  all  the  advantages  and 
incentives  that  are  encompassed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Great  Society. 

But  a  clear  line  of  understanding  must 
be  maintained  between  those  programs 
directed  primarily  at  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power,  and  the  bargaining 
power,  of  the  farmer  and  those  designed 
solely  to  supplement  these  programs,  or 
as  vehicles  to  aid  those  farmers  forced 
off  the  land  for  want  of  income. 

A  fifth  point  is  that  I  find  it  paradoxi- 
cal and  tragic  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  become  the  whipping 
p>ost  for  so  much  undue  criticism.  As 
the  sasring  goes,  "It  is  flayed  if  it  does, 
and  peeled  If  it  does  not." 

I  make  the  point  that  many  harsh 
evaluations  of  the  Department  are  due 


to  misunderstandings  of  its  role   and 
function. 

Perhaps  no  other  department  of  Gov- 
ernment administers  so  many  programs 
that  affect  consumers.  Certainly,  this 
Department  is  second  to  none  in  its  day- 
to-day  concern  and  efforts  to  protect  and 
to  further  the  national  interests. 

A  sixth  and  final  point  is  that  the  value 
of  agriculture  has  been  downgraded  and 
the  image  of  agriculture  has  become 
blurred.  I  am  afraid  that  much  of  the 
fault  lies  within  agriculture  itself. 

Many  within  agriculture  are  now  voic- 
ing concern  that  changing  population 
trends,  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas, 
and  the  increased  representation  from 
ui'ban  areas  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  agricultural  legislation.  There  is 
concern  that  the  voice  of  rural  America 
will  be  lost  in  the  hurly-burly  sounds  of 
megalopolis  and  that  the  votes  will  be 
cast  only  on  the  basis  of  urban  interests 
versus  rural  need. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  false  and  short- 
sighted view.  I  have  not  supported  all 
farm  legislation  proposed,  but  it  was  not 
because  those  city  people  I  represent 
recommended  that  the  farmer  be  written 
off  the  books. 

Whether  or  not  farm  legislation  as 
presented  this  year  is  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  will  be  neither  accepted  nor 
voted  down,  however,  on  the  simple  basis 
of  rural  vote  against  urban  vote.  It  will 
be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  on  the 
basis  of  fact,  need,  and  feasibility  as 
presently  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT  SALES  OF  CATTLE  TO 
ITALY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey,  in  tele- 
vision comments,  spoke  about  the  cattle 
industry.  The  substance  of  it  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  about  to 
deprive  the  United  States  of  what  had 
been  building  into  a  lucrative  cattle  ex- 
port business,  at  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try is  desperately  in  need  of  increased 
overseas  trade. 

The  problem  is  that  the  cattle  musj 
have  health  certificates,  and  as  Mr. 
McCaffrey  points  out: 

The  health  certificate  now  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  contains  spaces 
for  16  head  of  cattle  on  a  single  sheet  of 
paper.  When  a  shipment  of  500  heifers  or 
cows  Is  exported  to  Italy,  they  may  be  sold 
to  as  many  as  500  Individual  buyers.  Each 
cow  must  have  a  certificate  to  accompany 
It.  If  the  health  certificate  has  16  head  of 
cattle  on  It,  It  makes  It  extremely  dlfiflcult 
to  complete  the  resale  in  Italy.  In  fact,  at 
times  some  of  the  sales  have  fallen  through 
in  Italy  because  of  the  inability  of  the  broker 
to  provide  the  proper  health  certificates  for 
an  Individual  cow. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  merely  a  question 
of  administration.  Italian  buyers  have 
asked — even  pleaded  and  said  they  would 
pay  the  cost  of  printing  the  individual 
certificates — and  yet  all  of  their  urging 
is  to  no  avail  because  Washington  smug- 
ness and  bureaucracy  keeps  them  from 
furnishing  a  certificate  for  each  head  of 
cattle  which  would  go  into  Italy. 

Under  date  of  March  17, 1  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asking 
about  this  problem.  As  yet  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him  on  the  subject,  either 
by  way  of  explanation  or  as  to  whether 
a  correction  will  be  made. 

In  this  day  when  we  are  so  concerned 
about  the  price  of  our  livestock  and  the 
sale  of  livestock,  and  when  many  times  It 
has  been  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
axid  other  places  that  we  have  an  over- 
population of  cattle,  that  we  have  too 
many  cattle  in  this  country,  and  that  fact 
leads  to  depressed  prices,  it  seems  rather 
paradoxical  that  we  could  not  get  a  re- 
consideration of  this  matter,  which  Is 
merely  administrative,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  we 
might  continue  the  export  of  our  cattle 
and  other  livestock  to  Italy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  McCaffrey's  re- 
marks together  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  March  17  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Television  Comments  of  Joseph  McCArrRET 

A  government  worker  becomes  a  bureau- 
crat when  he  becomes  inflexible. 

This  inflexibility,  which  is  setting  in  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  Is  about  to 
deprive  the  United  States  of  what  had  been 
building  into  a  lucrative  cattle  export  busi- 
ness. And  at  a  time  when  this  country  Is 
desperately  in  need  of  increased  oversea 
trade. 

Italian  buyers  have  been  buying  cattle 
along  the  east  coast  and  shipping  them  back 
home.  But  because  of  the  inflexibility  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  buyers 
are  about  to  transfer  their  activity  to 
Canada. 

This  is  the  problem.  The  cattle  must 
have  health  certificates.  The  health  cer- 
tiflcates  now  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  contain  spaces  for  16  head  of 
cattle  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 

When  a  shipment  of  500  heifers  or  cows 
is  exported  to  Italy,  they  may  be  sold  to  as 
many  as  500  individual  buyers.  Each  cow 
must  have  a  certificate  to  accompany  It. 
If  the  health  certificate  has  16  head  of 
cattle  on  it.  It  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  complete  the  resale  in  Italy.  In  fact,  at 
times,  some  of  the  sales  have  fallen  through 
in  Italy  oecause  of  the  inability  of  the 
broker  to  provide  the  proper  health  certifi- 
cates for  an  individual  cow. 

The  Italian  buyers  have  pleaded;  they 
have  even  said  they  will  pay  the  cost  of 
printing   the   individual   certificates. 

All  to  no  avail.  Washington  smugly  tells 
them  it  is  Impossible;  that  one  cow  cannot 
be  listed  on  one  piece  of  paper. 

President  Johnson,  instead  of  curtailing 
the  travel  of  schoolteachers  in  Europe  thl« 
summer,  might  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments if  he  talked  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Canada,  by  the  way,  has  told  the  Italian 
shippers  they  are  willing  and  eager  to  sup- 
ply one  certificate  for  each  animal. 
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March  17, 1965. 

agn    ORVILLE    FREEMAN, 

secretary  of  Agriculture. 

TSaxhington,  DC.  ^  ,     ^ 

nr*R  Mr  Secretary:  On  a  newscast  last 
..ht  I  heard  a  report  that  the  United 
«!tes  has  lost,  or  is  about  to  lose,  a  sizable 
iunt  of  export  sales  of  cattle  which  have 
Sn  going  t°  "^^y-  "^^^  report  says  that 
the  Italian  buyers  have  commenced  negotia- 
tinns  With  Canadian  exporters. 

The  particulars,  as  explained  on  the  news- 
cast  are  that  the   Italian  buyers  are  in  a 
^oerative   purchase   arrangement,  so  that 
one  individual  purchaser  may  receive  on  y 
nne  or   two   animals,    although    the    cattle 
were  shipped  in  lots  of  100  or  more.    Many 
of  the  cattle  are  resold  in  Italy  by  the  buyer, 
yid  a  USDA   Inspection   report   is  required 
for  the  resale.    For  that  reason,  the  buyers 
would  prefer  that  only  one  animal  be  listed 
nn  the  USDA  form  used  for  inspection  of  ex- 
port cattle.     However,  the  USDA  form  has 
^ace  to  list  16  head.     The  Agriculture  De- 
partment personnel  concerned  with  the  in- 
soection    took    the    position    that    they    ab- 
solutely could  not  issue  individual  inspection 
reports  but  that  16  animals  had  to  be  listed 
where  there   were    16   spaces   on    the   form. 
Eesult:   the  Italians  are  going  to  purchase 
the  cattle   they   want   from   Canada   rather 
than  from  us. 

I  would  appreciate  having  from  you  a  de- 
taUed  explanation  of  the  situation  described 
and  confirmation  or  denial  of  the  allegation 
that  the  Italian  purchasers  have  turned  to 
Canada  for  their  further  purchases.  The 
report  is  almost  Incredible,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  efforts  by  our  cattle  producers 
to  Increase  exports,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
your  side  of  the  story. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
enterd,  until  Monday,  March  29,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Lawrence  Gubow,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  cf  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  March   16.   1965. 

Civil  AERONAxrrics  Board 
John  G.  Adams,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31, 
1970. 

FEDERAL  Communications  Commission 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1,  1964.  vice  Frederick  W. 
Ford,  resigned. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Carl  E.  Bagge,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of   the   Federal   Power  Commission   for   the 
remainder    of    the    term    expiring    June    22, 
1967.  vice  Harold  C.  Woodward,  deceased. 

Charles  Robert  Ross,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  22,  1969.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Sutwey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
th"  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  captains 

John  C.  Phillips 
Robert  C.  Darling 
Miller  J.  Tonkel 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
John  L.  Sweeney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Sam  Zagoria.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
the  term  of  5  years  expiring  December  16, 
1969,  vice  Boyd  Leedom,  term  expired. 
Defense  Department 
Stanley  R.  Resor.   of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Paul  R. 
Ignatius,  resigned. 

In  the  Navy 
Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10  United  States  Code,  section  52,Ji, 
Rear  Adm.  Bernard  F.  Roeder,  U.S.  Navy 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 


humbly  bow  our  heads  and  pray  that 
Byelorussia  and  all  other  captive  nations 
may  soon  receive  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

Almighty  God.  the  source  of  kindness, 
bless  and  instruct  the  leaders  and  legis- 
lators of  the  United  States  of  America, 
so  that  they  would  arrive  at  the  decisions 
which  would  lead  to  peace  and  freedom 
for  all  mankind.  . 

O,  Almighty  God,  the  source  of  love, 
shorten  the  days  of  misunderstanding 
among  nations,  and  give  peace  and  your 
blessings  to  all  the  people  on  the  earth 
Thou  art  the  Saviour  and  Protector,  and 
we  glorify  Thy  name  today  and  shall  for- 
ever.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGEFROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  messag^n  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of4,he  tinted  States  was  communi- 
cated to  t^re^ouse  by  Mr.  Ratchf ord,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 
On  March  24, 1965: 
H  R  45.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
in   the  resources   of   the   Fund  for   Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24, 1965 : 

In  the  Army 

The  following  officer,  presently  on  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list,  as  major  general  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  temporary  major  general  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  1211, 
3442,  and  3447 : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hobart  Hewett,  012328,  UB. 
Army. 

In  the  Navy 

Rear.  Adm.  Edward  E.  Grimm,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for. 
a  term  of  3  years. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  25,  1965: 

The  Judiciary 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorneys  General : 

Fred  Moore  Vinson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Edwin  L.  Welsl,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2%r,  1965: 

Department  of  the  Treasitry 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 


■  • 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Protopresbyter. 
Nikolai  Lapitzki,  Whiteruthenian  (Byel- 
orussian) Greek-Orthodox  Church  of 
St.  Euphrosynia.  South  River,  N.J.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer:  ^ 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All  generous  God,  the  source  of  justice, 
on  this  day  commemorating  the  anniver- 
sary of  independence  of  Byelorussia,  we 


RECEPTION  FOR  ASTRONAUTS 
GRISSOM  AND  YOUNG 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  to  all 
Members  an  invitation  to  attend  a  re- 
ception in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Can- 
non Office  Building  tomorrow  afternoon 
at  5  o'clock,  for  the  two  astronauts  who 
have  just  so  successfully  flown  through 
outer  space.  ,   ^  . 

The  two  astronauts,  Virgil  Grissom 
and  John  Young ,  wUl  be  there . 

Unfortunately,  we  must  limit  the  invi- 
tation to  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
their  immediate  famiUes.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  allow  the  members  of  the  con-*^ 
gressional  staffs  to  attend  because  there 
are  so  many  people  who  want  to  see  the 
astronauts  that  I  am  afraid  Members  of 
Congress  would  not  have  that  opportu- 

'^^I  urge  you  to  be  present.  I  know  there 
will  be  business  on  the  floor  but  we  are 
going  to  try  to  arrange  it  so  that  we  can 
get  off  the  floor  in  time  to  see  these  men 
who  have  made  such  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  space  science  and  to  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  our  country.  _ 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 


cxi- 
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Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
question  should  be  directed  to  the  gen- 
tleman— maybe  it  should  be  directed  to 
the  Speaker — but  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  there  will  also  be  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLER.    No. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  read  that  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  there  will  not  be  a 
joint  meeting. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  t6  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  all  agree  that  the 
American  space  achievements  in  the  last 
few  days  have  been  nothing  short  of 
fantastic.  We  know  a  great  many  con- 
tributions have  gone  into  the  entire 
space  effort.  We  know  the  great  con- 
tribution that  has  been  made  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of 
the  House  and  its  great  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California. 


PILING  OP  REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  FOR  1966 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


CALL    OP    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  48] 

Ashbrook  Everett  Jones,  Ala. 

Bonner  Prellnghuysen  Jones,  Mo. 

Brock  Green,  Oreg.  Martin,  Ala. 

Clark  Hubert  ToU 

Dent  Howard         >  Tupper 

Dickinson  Hull  WldnaU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  414 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorima. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  BUREAU  OF 
CUSTOMS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  125) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing Evapers,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

All  that  we  do  to  serve  the  people  of 
this  land  must  be  done,  as  has  been  my 
insistent  pledge,  with  the  least  cost  and 
the  most  effectiveness. 

In  my  state  of  the  Union,  I  annovmced 
it  was  this  administration's  intention  to 
"reshape  and  reorganize"  the  executive 
branch.  This  goal  had  one  objective: 
"to  meet  more  effectively  the  tasks  of 
today." 

I  report  today  now  one  step  taken  for- 
ward toward  that  goal  as  part  of  our 
progress  "on  new  economies  we  were 
planning  to  make." 

I  submit  today  a  plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

At  present  the  Bureau  maintains  113 
independent  field  offices,  each  reiiorting 
directly  to  Customs  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Under  a  moderniza- 
tion program  of  which  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  an  integral  part,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  to 
establish  six  regional  offices  to  supervise 
all  Customs  field  activities.  The  tight- 
ened management  controls  achieved 
from  these  improvements  will  make  pos- 
sible a  net  annual  saving  of  $9  million 
within  a  few  years. 

An  essential  feature  will  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  ofiBces  of  all  Presidential 
appointees  in  the  Customs  Service.  The 
program  cannot  be  effectively  carried  out 
without  this  step. 

The  following  offices,  therefore,  would 
be  eliminated:  collectors  of  customs, 
comptrollers  of  customs,  surveyors  of 
customs,  and  appraisers  of  merchandise, 
to  which  appointments  are  now  required 
to  be  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Incumbents  of  abolished  oflBces  will  be 
given  consideration  for  suitable  employ- 
ment mider  the  civil  service  laws  in  any 
positions  in  Customs  for  which  they  may 
be  qualified. 

When  this  reorganization  is  completed, 
all  official  and  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  will  be  appointed  under  the 
civil  service  laws. 

All  of  the  functions  of  the  offices  which 
will  be  abolished  are  presently  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  26  of  1950  which 
gives  the  Secretary  pKjwer  to  redelegate 
these  functions.  He  will  exercise  this 
power  as  the  existing  offices  are  abolished. 

The  estimate  of  savings  that  will  be 
achieved  by  the  program  of  Cus- 
toms modernization  and  improvement, 
of  which  this  reorganization  plan  is  a 
part,  is  based  on  present  enforcement 
levels,  business  volimie,  and  salary 
scales.  Of  the  amounts  saved,  approxi- 
mately $1  million  a  year  will  be  from 
salaries  no  longer  paid  because  of  the 
abolition  of  offices. 

The  proposed  new  organizational 
framework  looks  to  the  establishment  of 
new  offices  at  both  headquarters  and 
field  levels  and  abolition  of  present 
offices. 
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This  result  In  a  net  reduction  of  more 
than  50  separate  principal  field  offices  by 
concentration  of  supervisory  responsibU- 
ities  in  fewer  officials  in  charge  of 
regional  and  district  activities.  In  addl- 
tion  to  the  6  offices  of  Regional  Commis! 
sioner,  about  25  offices  of  District  Direct 
tor  will  be  established.  The  Regional 
Commissioners  and  District  Directors  will 
asume  the  overall  principal  supervisory 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  collec- 
tors  of  customs,  appraisers  of  merchan- 
dise, comptrollers  of  customs,  labora- 
tories, and  supervising  customs  agents. 

At  the  headquarters  level,  four  new 
offices  will  be  established  to  replace  seven 
divisions.  A  new  position  of  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  will  be 
created  and  charged  with  responsibility 
for  insuring  that  all  Customs  employees 
conduct  themselves  in  strict  compliance 
with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 
Up  to  now  this  function  has  been  one  of 
a  ntunber  lodged  with  an  existing  divi- 
sion. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1965  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  abolition 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965  of 
the  offices  of  collector  of  customs,  comp- 
troller of  customs,  surveyor  of  customs, 
and  appraiser  of  merchandise  will  in  no 
way  prejudice  any  right  of  any  person 
affected  by  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  rights  of 
importers  and  others,  for  example,  before 
the  Customs  Court,  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  such  functions  will  re- 
main unaffected.  In  addition  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  all  essential  services 
to  the  importing,  exporting,  and  traveling 
public  will  continue  to  be  performed. 

This  reorganization  plan  will  permit  a 
needed  modernization  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. It  will  permit  a  more  effective 
administration  of  the  customs  laws. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  permit  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1965  to  become 
effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  25, 1965. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  2362,  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  in 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2362,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tpe  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  had  1  hour 
and  4  minutes  remaining;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  had  1 
hour  and  11  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  . 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BrayI. 

Ux.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
faced  again  with  an  urgent  appeal  to 
provide  broad-scale  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Once  again  the  pleas  are  heard 
that  if  massive  Federal  aid  is  not  pro 
vided  our  school  systems  will  be  unabl 
to  meet  the  coming  needs,  and  our  Na- 
tion will  suffer  from  an  increasing  edu- 
cational lag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  have  heard  this  cry  raised  repeatedly 
in  previous  years.  I  remember  that  the 
demand  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
reached  its  peak  in  the  mid-1950's.  At 
that  time  we  were  told  that  the  school 
population  would  rapidly  increase  as  a 
result  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  and  if 
Federal  aid  was  not  provided  our  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  unable 
to  meet  this  need.  Anyone  who  does  not 
recall  the  urgent  tone  of  those  appeals 
and  the  dire  threats  which  were  made 
can  quickly  return  to  the  congressional 
hearings  and  debates  of  10  years  a^o  and 
see  what  I  mean. 

A  majority  of  the  Congress  remained 
unconvinced  and"  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams proposed  at  that  time  were  never 
enacted.  It  is  important  to  ask,  "What 
has  happened  to  our  public  schools  in  the 
past  decade?"  ,    ^ 

The  record  of  the  10  years  between 
1954  and  1964  reveal  a  truly  remarkable 
progress  in  the  field  of  education.  To 
meet  rapidly  exploding  needs  the  forces 
of  our  educational  and  governmental 
units  throughout  the  land  responded 
with  great  vigor  and  responsibility. 

True  to  the  estimates  of  that  time, 
public  school  enrollments  increased  by 
42.8  percent  during  this  decade.  To  ac- 
commodate these  millions  of  new  stu- 
dents the  number  of  classrooms  rose 
57.6,  percent  thus  permitting  a  reduction 
in  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
classroom  from  30.5  to  27.6. 

During  the  same  period  the  total 
teaching  staff  increased  55.4  percent 
thus  allowing  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  from  26.0  to  23.9. 
Financing  these  tremendous  increases 
in  school  plant  and  operating  expendi- 
tures was  not  easy,  but  it  was  accomp- 
lished upon  the  initiative  of  parents  and 
taxpayers  throughout  the  land.  Total 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
expenditures  increased  by  134.5  percent. 
The  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  increased  by  50 
percent. 

This  was  not  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
teachers'  salaries  for  they  were  in- 
creased by  61  percent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  each 
of  these  indexes  of  school  need  and  per- 
formance the  increase  in  percentage 
terms  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
42.8-percent  increase  in  enrollment. 


I  do  not  deny  that  the  problems  were 
great,  but  the  excellent  performance  of 
our  schools  in  meeting  the  needs  demon- 
strates that  it  can  be  done  without  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  projected  increase  for  the  next 
10  years  is  only  15.2  percent.  Surely 
if  we  met  the  42.8-percent  increase  in 
the  last  decade  we  need  hardly  believe 
that  the  needs  of  the  next  10  years  are  of 
a  critical  nature  or  by  themselves  justify 
massive  Federal  aid. 

Once  again  the  proposals  for  Federal 
aid  seek  to  give  the  most  to  those  areas 
which  have  done  the  least  to  help  them- 
,selves  in  meeting  school  needs. 

The  proposed  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  is  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of 
Indiana.  Indiana's  citizens  have  been 
paying  high  taxes  to  build  and  support 
their  schools  for  many  years,  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be.  However,  in  recent 
years  Indiana  has  been  losing  a  great 
deal  of  industry  with  payrolls  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  to  States  which  pay 
less  taxes  than  we  do.  These  States  have 
been  using  their  low  tax  rate  as  a  bait 
to  entice  industry  away  from  Indiana, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  this  has  been 
successful. 

Thirty-five  States  in  the  Union  will 
receive  higher  benefits  per  capita  under 
this  bill  than  will  Indiana.  Allow  me  to 
point  out  a  few  examples:  Indiana  will 
receive  $4.89  per  capita  under  this  bill: 
Alabama  will  receive  $10.42  per  capita 
and  Mississippi  $13.28.  This  will  only  en- 
courage and  help  these  States  in  their 
drive  to  get  Indiana  industry  to  move  to 
their  State,  enabling  them  to  keep  their 
tax  rates  low  by  giving  them  a  Federal 
subsidy. 

Yes,  Indiana  will  get  $23  million  un- 
der this  bill,  but  Hoosiers  will  pay  far 
more  than  that  in  taxes  to  benefit  other 

Why  does  not  this  bill  give  to  each 
State  the  same  assistance  per  capita  or 
give  to  each  State  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  taxes  paid  in  that  State?  The 
reason  this  is  not  done  is  that  there 
would  be  no  Federal  bureaucracy  to  de- 
termine which  area  is  to  receive  money 
and  which  area  is  not. 

The  heavy  revenue  demands  of  the 
Federal  Government  do  leave  little  op- 
portunity for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  the  revenue  they  require. 
For  this  reason  I  have  for  several  years 
supported  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  turn 
hack  to  each  State  the  Federal  cigarette 
tax  c^lected  from  the  residents  of  that 

State. 

under  this  proposal  Indiana  would  re- 
ceive far  more  money  and  there  would  be 
no  Federal  bureau  to  dominate  education 
in  Indiana. 

The  Federal  Government  now  collects 
an  8-cent  tax  on  each  package  of  ciga- 
rettes sold.  Such  money  could  be  re- 
turned to  each  State,  earmarked  for  use 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  process 
would  be  similar  to  the  tax  money  col- 
lected by  a  county  treasurer  who  in  turn 
distributed  the  tax  money  to  the  local 
school  districts. 

Each  State  then  could  distribute  this 
money  to  the  various  school  districts  on  a 


fair  and  eqviitable  formula.  Different 
States  have  different  educational  prob- 
lems and  could  fairly  distribute  such 
funds  in  a  manner  that  would  meet  the 
specific  needs  and  desires  of  the  citizens 
of  that  State. 

This  Federal  cigarette  tax  amounts  to 
approximately  $2  billion  per  year.  In- 
diana would  receive  approximately  $50 
million  per  year  from  this  cigarette  tax 
money,  which  is  the  amount  Hoosiers 
pay  in  Federal  cigarette  taxes — no  more, 
no  less. 

The  plans  that  have  been  presented 
for  "Federal  aid"  to  education  have  run 
into  many  difficulties.  These  proposals 
caiTy  with  them  obnoxious  controls  and 
overburdening  cost  for  supervising  and 
"snoopervising"  that  many  of  us  cannot 
tolerate. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  tax  plan 
which  I  suggest  is  the  fairest,  most 
equitable  means  by  which  we  can  make 
it  possible  to  augment  local  taxes. 

If  we  are  interested  in  nmning  our 
own  schools  and  receiving  back  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  schools  the 
money  we  pay,  the  legislation  which  I 
propose  will  do  the  job. 

This  approach  to  Federal  aid  was  en- 
dorsed earlier  this  month  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Governors'  conference.  This  group 
of  State  Governors  asked  for  a  propor- 
tionate return  of  Federal  tax  revenues  to 
State  goverrmients  to  enable  State  gov- 
ernments to  accept  more  responsibility  in 
providing  needed  services  for  their  citi- 
zenry and  to  decrease  the  alarming  trend 
toward  complete  Federal  domination. 
Although  the  Governors'  proposal  was  of 
a  general  nature,  my  specific  proposal 
relating  to  cigarette  tax  funds  designated 
for  educational  use  is  in  line  with  their 
suggestion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  measure  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  As  I  stated  in  a  pub- 
lic release  on  March  11,  I  support  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  legislation  for 
several  reasons. 

The  educational  needs  of  our  children 
must  be  met.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  our  States  and  local  governments 
need  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  meet  these  needs. 

I  am  convinced,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
former  attorney  general  of  my  State  of 
Vermont,  that  sufficient  safeguards  are 
written  into  this  legislation  to  keep  con- 
trols of  our  education  system  at  the  State 
and  local  level  and  with  public  agencies. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  this  pro- 
posal is  the  only  general  aid  to  education 
bill  presented  over  these  many  years  with 
a  real  chance  of  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

For  those  who  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  type  of  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  I  cannot  make 
any  appeal. 

But  to  those  who  have  recently  and 
over  the  years  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  local  and  State  governments 
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truly  need  financial  assistance  in  provid- 
ing better  education  to  our  children,  let 
me  say  this. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  have  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  meeting  these  costs. 
Our  State  and  local  governments  have 
had  to  cut  corners  on  educational  costs 
and  even  defer  programs  they  knew 
should  be  offered  to  these  children.  The 
ability  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  these 
mounting  costs  on  the  State  and  local 
level  is  severely  limited,  and  it  is  highly 
questionable  that  reducing  the  tax  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  level  would  result  in 
making  the  job  of  raising  taxes  on  the 
local  and  State  levels  any  easier  at  all. 

If  this  program  helps  the  States  to 
meet  the  needs  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children,  it  will  help  the  edu- 
cational standards  for  all  our  children. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  do  this. 

Some  of  you  may  want  to  wait  for  the 
'.'perfect"  bill  which  would  give  Federal 
aid  to  education.  While  you  are  waiting 
for  this  "never-never  legislation,"  our 
children  will  continue  to  receive  inade- 
quate educational  instruction  because, 
like  it  or  not,  our  States  need  and  want 
financial,  help. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  get 
on  with  the  task  we  face  in  education 
t)y  supporting  this  measure  now  at  hand. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  many 
Members  know,  I  voted  to  rep>ort  the  bill 
from  the  conimittee.  I  did  so  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reservation,  however.  I 
do  not  consider  this  bill  perfect  in  all 
regards  by  any  manner  or  means,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  there  has  been  any  bill 
which  has  p>assed  this  House  which  has 
been  perfect  in  all  regards,  by  any  man- 
ner of  means. 

I  believe  there  is  some  room  for  im- 
provement, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
majority  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  accept  some  constructive  amend- 
ments. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  pattern 
of  our  Nation's  development  at  this 
point  has  created  a  need  for  additional 
Federal  assistance,  particularly  in  de- 
prived areas,  to  education  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

My  home  State  of  California  is  unique 
in  many  ways.  However,  as  the  most 
populous  State,  it  faces  most  of  the  edu- 
cational problems  common  to  all  States. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  as  I  dis- 
cuss some  of  our  problems  in  California, 
particularly  those  related  to  other  States 
and  to  population  growth. 

California's  population  today  is  18 
million.  In  15  years  it  will  reach  27  mil- 
lion— 1  million  children  are  added  to  our 
school  system  every  4  years. 

The  implications  of  such  a  growth  are 
overwhelming  of  course.  Particularly 
when  it  is  related  to  the  administration 
of  a  State  educational  system.  These  are 
implications  not  only  for  California,  but 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

By  1975  another  10  million  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  will  swell 
the  already  crushing  numbers  enrolled 


in  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems. 

How  then,  is  California  coping  with  its 
share  of  the  problem?  And  California 
is  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  many 
other  States  In  this  regard,  but  I  must 
admit  it  is  still  not  doing  well  enough. 

California  .presently  has  the  fourth 
most  crowded  classrooms  among  all 
States.  There  is  an  average  of  33  young- 
sters in  every  classroom.  And  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  the  case  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  72,000  of  our  children  at- 
tend school  on  a  part-time  basis. 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  California 
has  spent  $1.5  billion  in  State  funds  for 
construction  aid  to  school  districts. 

This  outlay  obviously  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  need  for  about  5,000  additional 
classrooms  per  year.  Not  to  mention 
the  elimination  of  presently  inadequate 
and  unsafe  facilities. 

Simply  to  reduce  the  average  number 
of  pupils  per  classroom  by  1,  from  33  to 
32,  would  cost  $100  million  and  an  addi- 
tional $78  million  per  year  for  salaries 
and  operating  costs.  The  cost  of  edu- 
cation is  stifling. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  edu- 
cation is  only  a  portion  of  the  demand 
that  is  placed  on  the  State  and  local 
budgets  each  year.  Competirig  for  the 
tax  dollar  in  every  State  are  pressing 
needs  of  health,  employment,  sanitation, 
transportation  and  a  myriad  of  other 
equally  necessary  social  services.  Re- 
flecting such  demands  are  the  following 
facts: 

Between  1954  and  1963  per  capita 
municipal  tax  revenues  increased  by  43 
percent  in  the  United  States.  Local 
government  indebtedness  increased  by 
119  percent. 

In  California,  property  tax  revenues 
have  increased  nearly  five  times  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  far  outrunning 
the  rise  of  its  personal  income. 

The  increase  in  this  source  of  revenue 
has  been  nearly  twice  as  fast  in  Cali- 
fornia as  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  indications  that  the  upper  limit  is 
being  approached.  Taxpayers  are  be- 
coming increasingly  reluctant  to  pay. 

This  is  especially  true  among  the 
elderly  whose  incomes  are  fixed  and  who 
make  up  10  percent  of  the  California 
population.  A  measure  of  this  reluc- 
tance is  indicated  by  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  property  tax  delinquency. 

Since  1952,  the  Statewide  delinquency 
of  due  taxes  has  more  than  tripled  while 
the  total  property  tax  charge  has 
doubled.  These  facts  coupled  with  my 
own  personal  knowledge  of  great  tax- 
payer unrest  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  in- 
dicate the  gravity  of  the  problem.  So 
concerned  has  the  California  Legislature 
become  that  last  year  it  carried  out  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  tax 
structiure. 

A  360-page  report  was  devoted  to  prop- 
erty taxes.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  California  has  certainly  tried  to 
meet  its  responsibility  to  education. 
Realizing  the  basic  educational  need, 
California  voters  approved  75  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  amount  of  bond  issues 
proposed  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  since  1954. 


In  1963,  approval  was  given  to  $330 
million  new  school  bond  issues  through- 
out the  State,  the  largest  dollar  amount 
approved  in  the  period  since  1954. 

The  presently  overcrowded  classrooms 
give  testimony  to  the  fact  that  these  ef- 
forts have  not  been  sufficient.  The  city 
of  Los  Angeles  presents  a  typical  picture 
of  the  pattern  of  debt  and  demand.  In- 
cluding all  local  taxes,  Los  Angeles  citi- 
zens paid  S8.72  per  hundred  dollars  value 
in  1964.  Out  of  the  $8.72,  $3.91  was  spent 
on  education.  A  quick  glance  at  the  sta- 
tistics indicates  why. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  second  largest  school 
system  in  the  Nation  with  a  total  of 
491,000  elementary  and  secondary  school 
pupils — 30,000  new  pupils  are  added 
each  year.  A  closer  look  shows  that  the 
downtown  area — the  major  target  of  this 
legislation — is  most  in  need — 12,000  pu- 
pils are  concentrated  in  five  high  schools 
as  compared  with  9,000  in  the  9  sub- 
urban high  schools. 

The  concentrated  need  is  further  re- 
flected by  a  comparison  of  the  pupil 
dropout  figures  for  the  two  areas.  The 
downtown  high  schools  had  a  dropout 
rate  of  from  21.6  to  17.3  percent  of  pupil 
enrollment.  The  suburban  group  showed 
a  rate  ranging  from  1  to  3.7  percent  of 
pupil  enrollment.  The  conclusion  is 
obvious. 

The  schools  in  which  children  need 
education  the  most  have  the  largest 
overenroUment.  The  schools  with  the 
most  need  are  losing  approximately  one 
out  of  five  pupils  before  graduation  via 
the  dropout.  The  facts  are  clear.  The 
statistics  are  ominous. 

We  are  here  today  in  an  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  that  threatens  our  State  educa- 
tional systems. 

Title  I  would  make  $1  billion  avail- 
able to  low-income  school  districts  on 
the  basis  of  one-half  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  the  State  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  children  aged 
5  to  17  whose  families  have  less  than 
$2,000  income  per  year  and  the  number 
of  children  aged  5  to  17  from  families 
whose  incomes  from  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  are  82,000  or  more. 
This  formula  appears  to  provide  the  most 
practical  remedy  to  the  very  problems 
that  I  have  outlined. 

The  impacted  urban  areas  v.ith  criti- 
cally limited  resources  are  directly  rifled 
in  upon.  In  California,  there  are  227,000 
children  aged  5  to  17  in  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  income  per  year.  There 
are  over  153,000  children  aged  5  to  17 
from  46,000  families  receiving  more  than 
$2,000  aid  under  the  dependent  children 
provisions  of  the  Social  Secm-ity  Act. 
A  great  portion  of  this  assistance  would 
go  to  school  districts  within  the  cities. 

We  therefore  have  a  program  in  which 
the  solution  relates  directly  to  the  need. 
I  would  like  now  to  address  my  remarks, 
with  particular  emphasis,  to  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle. 

As  a  Republican,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  have  before  us  a  program  that 
is  deserving  of  our  reasoned  support.  A 
program  with  which  our  party  could 
find  itself  closely  associated.  We  are 
faced  today  with  critical  national  prob- 
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lems  inherent  in  educationally  deprived 

^hev  are  translated  in  terms  of  high 
echool  dropout  rates,  high  draft  rejec- 
tion rates,  hard-core  unemployment,  and 
the  presence  of  8  million  American 
Suite  who  do  not  have  a  fifth  grade 
education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr  POWELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  result 
is  economic  poverty  and  it  cannot  be 
separated  from  educational  poverty. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration's war  on  poverty  our  party 
has  been  charged  with  a  lack  of  concern 
for  the  poor  of  the  Nation. 

These  charges  stem  from  a  sound  op- 
Dosition,  I  believe,  to  most  of  the  make- 
work  proposals  that  have  thus  far  been 
presented  to  us.  I  shared  that  opposi- 
tion to  such  programs,  as  you  may  know. 
I  have  also  voted  against  such  programs 
as  the  Antipoverty  Act,  Appalachia,  and 
many  others.  But  I  sincerely  believe 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
strike  a  blow  at  what  we  all  know  to  be 
the  root  of  poverty,  educational  depriva- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman,  Republicans  have  been 
accused  of  being  against  everything.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  true.  But  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  bemg 
opposed  and  being  considered  to  be  op- 
posed to  education.  Education  is  an 
area  in  which  we  strike  poverty  right 
on  the  head.  Education  is  really  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  our  poverty  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  years  ago,  as  a  boy, 
I  was  taught  that  the  strength  of  a  na- 
tion lay  in  her  natural  resources  such 
as  coal,  iron,  steel  production,  and  agri- 
cultural production  from  which  she 
could  build  economic  and  military  lead- 
ership. We  have  now  conquered  the 
basic  needs  of  our  Nation  and  far  dif- 
ferent challenges  are  presented  to  us, 
challenges  that  call  for  far  different  re- 
sults, educated  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  success  of  yester- 
day's Gemini  flight  was  a  challenge  to 
our  educational  resource. 

Mr.  Chairman,  automation  is  another 
challenge.  Does  anyone  seem  to  think 
here  that  an  educational  program  is  not 
going  to  help  us  fight  the  problem  of 
automation  when  in  1970  we  will  have 
22  million  new  young  people  in  the  lat>or 
market  looking  for  jobs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  rising 
crime  rates  represent  another  factor. 
Does  anyone  think  that  education  is  not 
going  to  be  helpful  in  working  toward 
the  ending  of  high  crime  rate  as  well  as 
critical  high  school  dropout  rates,  or 
hard-core  unemployment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  modern-da^  chal- 
lenges will  only  be  met  with  a  firm  dedi- 
cation to  education. 


As  with  any  program  of  this  magni- 
tude, there  are  certain  weaknesses.  But 
there  should  be  a  specific  elimination  of 
them  rather  than  a  total  rejection  of  the 
legislation.  CertairUy,  we  can  pick  out 
parts  of  this  legislation  and  say,  perhaps 
some  changes  should  be  made.  But  I 
believe  we  should  keep  our  eye  on  this 
point  which  is  the  advantage  to  the 
Republican  Party  in  espousing  this  leg- 
islation, and  thus  being  able  to  say  this 
is  our  method  of  fighting  poverty  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  brunt  of  the  meas- 
ure is  aimed  to  provide  incentive  for 
what  has  become  the  most  fundamental 
resource  of  our  Nation  today,  education. 
We  have  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
its  success. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  congratulate  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell],  on  what  I  feel  was  a  very  fine 
address  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  great  pride 
in  joining  my  colleagues  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  H.R.  2362,  a 
bill  to  assist  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  our  Nation.  This  is  yet 
another  brick  in  the  building  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  "Great  Society."  Indeed, 
it  represents  one  of  the  most  vital  bricks. 
It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
conditions  of  poverty  and  lack  of  edu- 
cational development  and  poor  academic 
performance. 

California,  and  particularly  Los  An- 
geles   will   gain  much  needed  Federal 
assistance  through  this  bill.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  committee  accepted  the 
Roosevelt  amendment  requiring  the  use 
of  data  recognizing  the  inmigration  to 
California     of     approximately     225,000 
school-age  children  per  year;  as  well  as 
the  amendment  which  adds  to  the  basic 
formula  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren in  families  receiving  welfare  as- 
sistance where  such  assistance  results  in 
income  above  the  basic  $2,000  test  due 
to  the  large  number  of  children  in  such 
families.    The  latter  adds  approximately 
$13  million  to  California's  share  of  title 
I  funds,  and  will  mean  approximately 
$3  700,000  additional  funds  for  the  Los 
Angeles   area— funds   which    are   badly 
needed  for  the  relief  of  our  hard-pressed 
property  taxpayers. 

After  the  additions  noted  above,  the 
grand  total  for  Los  Angeles  County  is 
$31  million— of  which  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  will  receive  approximately  $25 

niillion.  ,„.,«« 

Other  titles  of  the  bill  provide:  $100 
million  for  State  agencies  for  the  pur- 
chase of  school  library  resources,  u- 
brary  materials  and  textbooks,  which 
will  be  available  on  an  equitable  basis 
to  all  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children  and  teachers;  $100  million  for 
the  establishment  by  local  educational 
agencies  of  supplemental  educational 
centers  within  the  community  to  provide 
special  educational  services,  which  oth- 
erwise would  not  be  available  to  all  chil- 


dren in  the  area;  remaining  funds  to  be 
used  to  expand  educational  research  un- 
der the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1954;  and  to  strengthen  State  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
illustrated  sharply  and  starkly  that  the 
conditions  of  poverty  or  economic  de- 
privation produce  an  environment  which 
in  too  many  cases  precludes  children 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cational facihties  provided.  There  was 
virtuall"'  unanimous  agreement  that  aid 
to  the  economically  disadvantaged  child 
represented  the  basic  approach  to  wide- 
spread educational  improvement  in  this 

country.  ^       ,  , 

When  this  body  considered  and  passea 
the  President's  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  it  was  clear  that  the  major,  long- 
term  weapon  in  the  war  against  poverty 
must  be  education.  Under  tiUe  I  of  this 
legislation,  the  schools  can  become  a 
potent  instrument  for  breaking  the  pov- 
erty cycle  by  providing  full  educational 
opportunity  to  every  chUd,  regardless  of 
economic  background. 

The  bill's  major  thrust  is  found  in  title 
I  which  would  provide  $1.06  biUion  to 
local  school  districts  to  improve  public 
school  programs  in  schools  where  there 
are  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  famines,  or  from  families  receiv- 
ing welfare  payments. 

Some  broadening  of  public  school  pro- 
grams and  services  in  which  nonpublic 
school  children  may  participate  is  ex- 
pected. Programs  will  be  broadened  to 
the  extent  there  are  poverty-stricken 
children  in  nonpublic  schools.  The  local 
educational  agency  will  maintain  admin- 
istrative supervision  and  control  of  all 
programs  and  all  funds.  The  bill  does 
not  authorize  any  grant  for  any  service 
to  a  private  institution.  It  does  not  au- 
thorize payment  of  private  school  teach- 
ers' salaries;  it  does  not  authorize  private 
school  construction;  it  does  not  author- 
ize purchase  of  equipment  or  materials 
for  private  schools. 

Let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  committee  has  consulted  with  emi- 
nent constitutional  experts  so  as  to  draft 
language  which  does  no  violence  to  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  separation 
of  church  and  state.  These  experts 
agree  that  the  language  of  the  bill  avoids 
the  church-state  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  support 
this  bill  and  hope  that  it  will  be  speedily 

0£LSS6il 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  is  long,  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  today  with 
the  reaUzation  that  we  have  before  us  a 
matter  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
our  system  of  free,  democratic  govern- 
ment rest&— education.  Without  ade- 
quate education  for  every  member  of 
our  society,  democracy  Is  critically  weak- 
ened; for  it  is  only  a  knowledgeable  mind 
that  can  make  truly  free  choices,  and  It  is 
only  an  educated  man  that  can  truly 
avail  himself  of  the  equal  opportunity  our 
way  of  life  promises  to  provide. 
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I  have  in  the  past  watched  with  regret 
as  bill  after  bill  in  this  area  has  failed 
to  solve  the  complexities  of  the  problem 
and  has  consequently  disappeared  in  the 
legislative  mill.  The  task  of  improving 
our  school  systems  is  an  immense  one 
and  no  one  legislative  proposal  can  hope 
to  do  the  whole  job,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  act.  Education  is 
desperately  in  need  of  aid  and  some 
forceful  measures  must  be  taken  which 
answer  the  needs  without  compromising 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  I 
come  here  in  support  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  does  this. 

Some  may  argue,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  that  there  is  no  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  that  the  States  and 
localities  can  cope  with  the  problem  un- 
assisted. One  need  only  look  at  a  few 
pertinent  statistics  to  see  how  imreal- 
istic  such  a  view  is.  Within  the  last  two 
decades.  State  and  local  bonded  in- 
debtedness has  risen  approximately  450 
percent,  compared  with  a  14-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  debt.  In  that  same 
period.  State  and  local  taxes  have  in- 
creased Sbout  340  percent,  while  Federal 
taxes  rose  only  140  percent.  Many  States 
and  localities  simply  cannot  meet  the 
enoi-mous  tax  increases  that  would  be 
necessary  to  implement  a  program  of 
quality  education.  Therefore.  I  say 
there  is  a  need  for  Federal  aid,  a  burn- 
ing need,  a  need  we  must  meet. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  a  good 
bill  as  originally  drawn:  it  is  a  better 
bill  as  amended  in  committee.  A  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill  is,  as  the  President 
said  in  his  education  message,  to  "bring 
better  education  to  millions  of  disad- 
vantaged youth  who  need  it  most" — to 
improve  education  in  those  poverty 
stricken  areas  where  it  has  long  been 
substandard.  I  believe  the  bill  as  re- 
ported would  cariY  out  this  purpose  ad- 
mirably. The  effect  of  the  legislation  on 
my  home  State  of  New  York  may  serve 
as  an  example. 

New  York  ranks  first  in  the  Union  in 
average  per  pupil  educational  expendi- 
tures. But  it  also  has  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  from  eco- 
nomically deprived  families.  Conse- 
quently, while  srme  students  are  afforded 
the  best  quality  education  presently 
available,  many  others,  especially  in  the 
Nation's  largest  city,  attend  woefully  in- 
adequate schools.  Under  the  allotment 
formula  in  title  T  of  the  act  as  .originally 
drawn.  New  York  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  approximately  $75  million  in 
grants  for  use  in  economically  deprived 
areas.  The  original  formula  provided 
grants  on  the  basis  of  the  numteer  of 
school-a.ge  children  from  families  with 
income  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  The 
committee  realized,  however,  that  this 
formula  did  not  take  into  account  an- 
other sizable  body  of  indigent  children, 
largely  from  families  whose  income  ex- 
ceeds $2,000  only  because  they  receive 
aid  for  dependent  children.  The  com- 
mittee wisely  amended  title  I  to  include 
these  childi'en  in  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining grants.  As  a  result,  the  amount 
of  grants  to  New  York  will  be  increased 
by    approximately     $16.7     million.     It 


should  be  noted  that  this  increase  is  not 
to  be  subtracted  from  the  proposed  grant 
to  any  other  State,  but  will  be  made 
available  from  additional  appropriations. 
It  is  also  important  that  in  the  bill  as 
reported.  Congress,  not  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  will  establish  by  law 
the  formula  to  be  used  in  determining 
grants  for  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  program. 

In  the  past,  any  mention  of  aid  to  non- 
public schools  has  raised  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  I,  myself,  have  been 
very  concerned  with  this  question  in  that 
I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  maintain  those  basic  religious 
and  political  freedoms  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  outlined.  But  it  has  often 
been  this  very  issue  that  has  defeated 
so  many  aid  proposals  in  the  past.  Real- 
izing that  aid  is  needed  more  desperately 
than  ever,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
sought  a  means  by  which  they  could  walk 
the  narrow  line  between  the  Constitution 
and  its  violation,  and  come  up  with  a 
meaningful  assistance  program.  It  was 
finally  determined  that  aid  could  be 
given  to  the  underprivileged  child  attend- 
ing a  nonpublic  school  by  giving  the  aid 
to  the  child  rather  than  to  the  school. 
Admittedly,  this  demands  a  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  but  I 
believe  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Congress 
and  the  President  that  such  a  workable 
interpretation  has  at  last  been  found 
and  that  we  can  now  end  our  dubious 
heritage  of  inaction  in  this  field. 

Even  before  the  present  bill  was  for- 
mally drafted,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  solicited  the 
opinion  of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  measures.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  held  that  the  measures  were 
Constitutional,  ending  its  statement  in 
these  words: 

Accordingly,  we  conclude,  and  remain  of 
the  view,  that  the  first  amendment  Is  not 
a  bar  to  carrying  oiit  the  provisions  of^the 
bill. 

Still,  the  committee  made  several 
changes  in  the  language  of  the  bill  to 
make  its  constitutional  basis  doubly 
sure.  For  example,  under  title  I,  pupils 
in  private  schools  are  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  grant  to  the 
local  public  educational  agency.  But  the 
committee  has  amended  section  205  of 
title  I  to  state  explicitly  that  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  must  be  controlled 
by  a  public  agency;  that  title  to  any 
property  derived  from  such  funds  must 
remain  in  a  public  agency;  and  that  a 
public  agency  must  administer  such 
funds  and  properties.  Similarly,  title 
n  was  amended  by  the  committee  to  as- 
sure that  books  and  other  learning  re- 
sources will  be  made  available  to  private 
school  pupils  only  on  a  loan  basis,  and 
that  a  public  educational  agency  will  re- 
tain title  and  administrative  control  over 
such  materials.  Thus,  the  proposal  as- 
sures that  assistance  will  be  rendered 
students  without  in  any  way  enriching 
the  private  institutions  which  they  at- 
tend. 

Certainly,  this  aspect  of  the  bill  is  dif- 
ficult, but  that  is  because  the  situation 


which  it  attempts  to  cover  is  difficult,  i 
believe,  and  have  been  informed  by 
knowledgeable  sources,  that  the  bill  is 
constitutionally  correct.  With  this  be- 
lief, I  feel  that  what  is  most  important 
is  that  we  get  on  with  the  problem  be- 
fore us.  There  are  grave  inadequacies  in 
our  educational  system,  and  we  have  a 
bill  which  will  take  important  steps  to- 
ward correcting  this  situation.  At 
worst,  it  is  a  calculated  risk  that  can 
be  corrected  by  the  courts  if  in  error.  At 
best,  it  can  offer  hope  for  those  millions 
of  Americans  who  would  otherwise  be 
the  victims  of  inferior  schooling. 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  no  cure-all 
for  the  educational  ills  of  our  country, 
But  I  see  the  present  proposals  as  an 
initial  treatment  in  what,  through 
perseverance  and  foresight,  can  result  in 
a  complete,  if  not  rapid,  cure.  Briefly 
then,  how  will  the  proposed  legislation 
move  to  effect  that  cure? 

V/ell  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
poverty  and  low  educational  achieve- 
ment, it  will  pump  funds  into  areas  in 
which  children  from  low-income  families 
are  concentrated,  with  the  aim  of  meet- 
ing in  a  variety  of  v/ays  the  specific  needs 
of  these  educationally  deprived  children. 

Realizing,  even  in  this  age  with  its 
stress  on  the  laboratory,  that  the  printed 
word  is  still  the  foundation  upon  which 
education  is  built,  it  will  provide  funds 
for  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  learning  materials  for  areas  which 
are  presently  deficient  in  them. 

It  will  aid  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  establishing  supplementary  cen- 
ters at  which  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  presently  unavailable  in 
the  local  schools  will  be  offered,  and 
through  which  universities,  museums, 
State  educational  agencies,  and  individ- 
uals accomplished  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  can  share  their  knowledge  with 
our  youth. 

It  will  authorize  grants  to  institutions, 
organizations,  and  individuals  for  the 
furtherance  of  educational  research  and 
development,  and  for  the  dissemination 
and  implementation  of  the  results  of 
such  programs. 

And  finally,  it  will  help  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  strengthen  their  po- 
tential for  leadership  and  to  isolate  and 
provide  for  the  educational  needs  within 
the  States. 

I  repeat  my  belief  that  education  is  the 
keystone  to  maintaining  the  democratic 
principles  of  our  Government  and  to  pro- 
viding a  better  way  of  life  for  all  our 
citizens.  In  my  33  years  of  continuous 
public  service,  I  have  never  voted  against 
an  education  bill.  With  the  obvious 
needs  that  are  before  us  now,  I  fee!  this 
is  no  time  for  me  to  change  my  position. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  urge  its  quick  passage. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

COHELAN.] 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  task  before  our  Na- 
tion is  more  important  than  improving 
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H  expanding  the  educational  oppor-  sponsible  for  supervising  and  directing 

jnd  expa"u|"B  g^atg  systems  of  education.     In  short, 

TSLf  is  the  foundation  of  our  to    strengthen    State    departments    of 

.  rnnrratic  society.    It  is  the  key  ingredi-  education.  ,    ^       ^        .      *  ^„ 

'^TfnoiS  economic  and  social  progress.        In  1962-63.  State  departments  of  edu- 

'"'  fn.^ thousands  of  young  people  are  cation  distributed  to  local  school  districts 

"!    Sing  its  ^nenr^d  ?hoSsands  $8  billion  of  State  funds  to  supplement 

iore  are  not  being  educated  to  their  more  than  $11  billion  of  local  funds. 

maximum  capacity. 

The  relationship  between  high  educa- 
tional and  high  economic  attainment, 
and  the  relationship  between  poor  educa- 
tion and  poverty,  has  been  clearly  and 
sionificantly  demonstrated. 

nnrin'^  the  last  10  years  jobs  for  high 
il  g^raduates  have  increased  by  40    sponsibility  under  State  laws  i  or  regu-     -J-gp^-gitj^e  assurance  that  the  work 
S?ent  while  jobs  for  those  who  failed    lating  the  operation  of  the  mstitutions     ^^^  responsibiUties  that  are  added  to 
Ser'  or  complete  high  school  dropped    j^J^^at^^^y stems,  ^^^-^^^on^^^^^for^     ^^^  ^^^^   -d . -^.o-^^H^i-.  !^?-?_ 

^Soyment  of  young  people_  with    If^^^^l^-^^^^Te^'^irof 


They  also  served  as  the  administrative 
agencies  for  the  States  in  conducting 
activities  receiving  $700  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  bill  will  raise  the 
amount  of  State  administered  Federal 
funds  to  $2  bUUon.  State  departments 
of  education  also  have  a  massive  re- 
sponsibility under  State  laws  for  regu- 


these  ratloe  range  from  1  State  educational 
employee  lor  every  2,274  pupils  to  1  State 
educational  employee  for  every  55,719  pupils, 
with  the  average  being  1  for  each  10,890 
pupils. 

I  would  note  that  Michigan  ranks  45th 
in  the  Nation  with  only  5  States  having  a 
higher  ratio  than  the  Michigan  ratio  of 
1  State  education  employee  for  every 
22,217  pupils. 

This  is  deplorable  and  needs  immedi- 
ate correction. 

The  passage  of  this  title  would  do  much 
to  help  alleviate  this  situation. 

In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  evidence, 
title  V  is  the  title  of  this  bill  which  pro- 


an  eighth  grade  education  or  less  is  4 
times  the  national  average,  yet  nearly 
1  million  continue  to  quit  school  each 

year. 

The  lack  of  adequate  education  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  our  present  high 
rates  of  youth  unemployment,  delin- 
quency, and  crime. 

Failure   to   improve   our   educational 

performance  is  therefore,  as  President 

Kennedy  so  aptly  stated  2  years  ago, 

Not  only  poor  social  policy,  but  poor 

economics." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  before  us  today 
does  not,  of  course,  meet  all  of  our  edu- 
cational needs.  It  does  not,  for  example, 
afford  enough  resources  for  needed  new 
school  consti-uction,  or  for  necessary 
teacher  recruitment,  or  for  overdue  im- 
provement in  teachers'  salaries. 

But  it  is  a  beginning.  It  is  a  national 
program  for  a  national  problem. 

It  correctly  recognizes  that  poverty 
has  perpetuated  itself;  that  it  has  been 
viciously  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another  at  the  very  time  that  most  Amer- 
icans have  been  enjoying  the  greatest 
affluence  of  our  history.  It  recognizes 
that  this  cycle  must  be  broken,  and  it 
wisely  moves  to  this  task  by  giving 
financial  assistance  and  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  those  children  and  to  those 
communities  who  need  it  most.  ^„^vw    —     v-^^-,  ^^^ovc   nr   -Rart 

A  second-rate  system  of  education  is    leader  among  school  officers.  Dr.  Bart 
no  more  tolerable  than  a  second-rate    lettsaid: 


education. 

At  a  consequence  of  the  burgeomng 
needs  in  education,  few  if  any  State  de- 
partments of  education  have  sufficient 
resources  to  perform  the  work  now  ex- 
pected of  them.  Frankly,  many  of  our 
State  departments  of  education  are  so 
understaffed  that  they  are  unable  to  do 
properly  even  the  ministerial  duties  as- 
signed to  them  by  law.  The  leader- 
ship services  that  should  be  provided  by 
these  departments  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  increasingly  inadequate. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  past 
5  years  there  has  been  a  40 -percent  turn- 
over in  State  supervisory  personnel.  A 
majority  have  gone  into  better  paying 
positions  at  the  local  level  and  at  col- 
leges and  universities.  For  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  this  bill  to  achieve 
optimum  results,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
leadership  resources  of  our  State  depart- 
ments of  education  be  strengthened  con- 
siderably. 

This  bill  in  its  entire  approach  puts 
maximum  emphasis  on  the  role  of  State 
departments  of  education. 

One  of  the  many  cliief  State  school 
officers  who  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee was  Dr.  Lynn  Bartlett,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  the 
State    of    Michigan.    An    experienced 


system  of  defense.  We  can  and  we  must 
do  better,  for  at  stake  is  the  future  of 
our  children  and  our  country. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  as  a 
beginning  to  the  vital  task  at  hand. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  subcommittee  who  worked  so  hard 
on  this  legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the 
most  important  titles  in  the  bill,  title  V. 
This  title  is  designed  to  strengthen  our 
decentralized  system  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  improve  State  lead- 
ership and  service  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  in 
eachof  theStetes. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
improving  educational  programs  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  in  our 
Nation  is  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
State  educational  agencies  that  are  re- 


As  I  read  the  President's  message  on  edu- 
cation, and  as  I  have  carefully  gone  over 
the  Education  Act  In  preparation  for  this 
hearing,  I  could  not  help  but  be  Impressed 
with  the  many  new  and  additional  respon- 
sibilities a  State  department  of  education 
must  assume  If  this  act  Is  to  be  efifectlve  and 
fully  implemented. 

These  new  and  additional  responsibilities 
would  have  to  take  their  place  alongside  the 
many  other  necessary  and  essential  duties 
that  are  part  of  our  own  State  programs  and 
other  Federal  programs  already  in  operation. 

Because  of  these  factors.  In  addition  to  the 
additional  responsibilities  that  are  coming 
dally,  the  provisions  of  title  V  are  most 
necessary. 

It  goes  without  question  that  a  well  stafifed 
State  educational  agency  with  an  adequate 
budget  Is  essential  to  the  planning,  the 
guidance,  and  the  coordination  of  an  educa- 
tional program  equal  to  the  challenge,  the 
needs,  and  the  demands  of  our  20th  century 
society. 

One  of  the  measures  of  adequacy  regarding 
State  educational  agencies  Is  the  ratio  of 
personnel  to  school  enroUment.    Nationally, 


the  work  and  responsibilities  already 
carried  on  by  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation by  this  bill  will  be  carried  on  in 
a  fashion  that  will  in  no  way  diminish 
the  ability  of  those  departments  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  they  already  have. 

This  is  a  5-year  part  of  the  bill.  It 
originally  started  out  with  a  matching 
formula  in  it.  After  we  heard  from  the 
principal  State  offices  throughout  the 
country,  the  subcommittee  recommended 
and  the  full  committee  agreed  that  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  this  title  will  be  fully 
funded  by  Federal  money,  with  no  State 
matching  funds  involved.  Starting  the 
third  year  a  matching  formula  which 
will  give  extra  assistance  to  the  poor 
States  comes  into  efifect. 

Our  thought  in  removing  the  match- 
ing provisions  during  the  first  2  years 
was  that  we  wanted  to  have  money  avail- 
able immediately  to  the  State  school  of- 
ficials so  that  they  could  proceed  to 
implement  this  legislation  without  any 
delay. 

You  have  all  read,  as  I  have,  with 
interest  the  special  message  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  Congress  on  educa- 
tion. He  made  mention  of  the  objectives 
of  this  title  in  that  message.  I  recall 
his  words  to  you.    He  said: 

state  leadership  becomes  Increasingly  Im- 
portant as  we  seek  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  We 
should  assist  the  States  by  strengthening 
State  departments  of  education  In  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  consultative  and  technical 
assistance  for  local  school  districts  and  local 
school  leadership,  formulate  long-range 
plana,  expand  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. Improve  local  and  State  infor- 
mation about  education.  Identify  emerging 
educational  problems,  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  State  and  local  education  personnel, 
conduct  periodic  evaluation  of  ediijgtlonal 
programs.  "' 

And  perhaps  more  important  than 
anything  promote  teacher  improvement 
courses. 

The  bulk  of  this  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  States  on 
a  formula  that  is  designed  to  be  sure 
that  every  single  State  will  receive  at 
least  a  basic  allotment  of  money  that 
will  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
a  State  department  of  education. 

"Promote  teacher  improvement 
courses."  Under  this  title  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25  million  is  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  would  be  appor- 
tioned in  the  following  manner:  Up  to 
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2  percent  will  be  reserved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  apportionment  to  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands;  $100,000  will  be  apportioned 
by  the  Commissioner  to  each  of  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Colimibia;  and 
the  remainder  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
public  school  children  in  each  State. 

The  basis  grant  portion  of  the  title 
would  be  to  assist  State  educational 
agencies  in  planning,  initiating,  and  ex- 
panding activities  designed  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  the  title  as  set  forth  in 
section  501.  To  obtain  these  grants, 
States  would  submit  applications  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  through 
their  State  educational  agencies. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  $25  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1966.  or  $3,750,000  may 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  experimental  projects  for  developing 
State  leadership  or  for  the  establishment 
of  special  services  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  hold  promise 
of  contributing  substantially  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  common  to  the  State 
educational  agencies  of  all  or  several 
States.  That  is  to  say,  for  programs 
having  regional  or  national  significance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  state- 
ment made  by  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Francis  Keppel,  which  seems  to  me 
to  summarize  the  reasoning  that  serves 
as  the  basis  for  title  V: 

In  the  long  run,  nothing  we  In  education 
can  do — whether  in  Washington  or  any- 
where else — can  be  more  important  than 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  our  States  to 
respond  to  the  educational  needs  of  ovtr  time. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  challenge.  In  educa- 
tion, we  look  to  the  States  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  law  or  precedent,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  soundness  and  necessity. 

In  the  conclusion  of  my  discussion  of 
title  V,  I  should  like  once  again  to  use 
a  quotation,  this  time  from  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Francis  Keppel.  who 
testified  before  the  committee  on  this 
title.  This  quotation  relates  to  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  important  to  all  Mem- 
bers, particularly  to  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  because  it  gives  you  a 
little  bit  of  a  clue  as  to  the  emphasis 
that  is  being  placed  on  this  by  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  charged  with  its 
administration.  I  quote  from  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Keppel : 

In  the  long  run.  nothing  we  in  education 
can  do — whether  In  Washington  or  anywhere 
else — can  be  more  important  than  strength- 
ening the  capacity  of  our  States  to  respond 
to  the  educational  needs  of  our  time.  This 
Is  the  crux  of  the  challenge.  In  education, 
we  look  to  the  States  not  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  or  precedent,  but  as  a  matter  of 
practical  soundness  and  necessity.  In  this 
Nation  of  50  States,  with  vast  and  Inde- 
pendent enterprises  for  education,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  participate — not 
toward  domination,  but  as  a  partner  In  a 
vital  enterprise. 

The  success  of  Federal  investment  in 
education  depends  upon  dynamic  and 
imaginative  educational  planning  at  all 
levels,  particularly  at  the  State  level. 
Title  V  Is  an  essential  component  of  a 
full  five-prong  attack  on  the  problems 


of  poverty  by  the  enrichment  of  the  edu- 
cational opportimities  of  culturally  de- 
prived children. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
above  my  head,  above  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum, above  the  gallery,  and  over  the 
center  door  of  the  wall  behind  me  where 
you  will  see  inscribed  a  quotation  by 
Daniel  Webster — 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hari  a  greater  opportunity  to  prove 
that  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  ad- 
monition inscribed  on  the  wall  of  this 
Chamber,  this  is  the  day. 

This  is  our  second  day  of  debate  on 
the  proposed  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  question  of 
the  Federal  Government's  role  and  obli- 
gation in  education  has  been  before  the 
Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
past  100  years.  However,  never  at  any- 
time in  that  100  years  has  the  need  for 
enlightened  action  by  the  Congress  been 
greater  than  it  is  now. 

There  are  5  million  children  of  pov- 
erty doomed  to  be  a  continuing  part  of 
the  vicious  poverty  cycle  by  the  lack  of 
educational  opportunities  which  this  leg- 
islation can  provide. 

We  have  it  within  our  power  at  this 
moment,  in  this  Congress,  to  determine 
whether  these  5  million  school  age  chil- 
dren of  poverty  will  escape  this  cycle  or 
will  themselves  become  parents  of  pov- 
erty within  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]  . 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opE>osition  to  H.R.  2362 
or  the  administration  education  bill  for 
the  educationally  deprived.  If  I  may 
borrow  from  my  eloquent  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  James  C.  Wright — it  has  a 
little  bit  of  good  for  everybody  in  it — 
a  sixKjnful  of  dirt  for  every  watershed. 
It  aims  at  90  percent  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nation.  As  wild  as  the 
shooting  is  in  this  bill,  I  can  scarcely  see 
how  they  missed  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
ties. It  seems  to  me  that  any  such  bun- 
dle of  grapeshot  would  have  reached  the 
entire  Nation  and  not  discriminated 
against  10  percent  of  our  counties  for  no 
just  or  sound  reasoning. 

Never  have  so  many  underprivileged 
children  been  talked  about  so  much  and 
been  helped  so  little  as  In  this  bill.  I 
defy  anyone  to  show  me  how  any  under- 
privileged child  will  be  helped  any  more 
than  the  richest  kid  in  town  in  title  I 
of  this  bill.  I  admit  to  a  slight  bone 
being  thrown  to  the  impoverished  child 
in  title  n  where  he  will  get  Federal  sup- 
plied books,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
areas.  I  also  can  conceive  that  in  title 
in  where  $100  billion  Is  proposed  as  a 
gift  to  school  boards  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  do  with  whatever  they  wish — 
a  trvUy  astonishing  grant — the  impov- 
erished clilld  may  possibly  get  an  addi- 
tional crumb,  in  some  specialized  sup- 
plementary Federal  Government  school. 
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The  history  of  the  Republic  may  be 
clearly  seen  In  this  bill.  For  95  years 
the  Central  Government  has  attempted 
to  appropriate  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant function  of  the  State,  and  that  Is 
education.  Even  now,  thoughtful  men 
cry  out  for  us  to  halt. 

Is  there  a  need?  Fifteen  years  ago 
when  the  late  Senator  Taf  t  saw  the  tre- 
mendous influx  of  war  babies  hitting  the 
elementary  schools  there  was  legitimate 
concern  that  many  of  the  States  would 
be  unable  to  make  it.  Federal  aid  at 
that  time  might  have  had  some  reason 
to  it.  Now  the  crisis  generally  is  past. 
The  States  themselves  have  done  a  mag-^ 
nificent  job  generally  speaking.  With 
an  enrollment  increase  of  42  percent, 
they  have  increased  expenditures  15"? 
percent.  The  States  and  local  com- 
munities have  produced  or  borrowed  95 
percent  of  this  expenditure  increase. 
The  immediate  need  for  surface  pump 
priming  which  this  bill  provides  is  over, 
or  certainly  not  grave.  It  is  as  if,  to 
borrow  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
States,  like  spent  swimmers  in  mid- 
stream have  gasped  and  fought  their 
way  to  the  shore  and  as  they  are  pulling 
themselves  out  on  the  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  rushes  down  to 
encumber  them  with  help. 

Are  there  special  and  individual  needs 
throughout  the  Nation,  or  below  tlie  sur- 
face needs  as  compared  to  general 
needs?  The  answer  is  "Yes."  All  edu- 
cators are  realistic  enough  to  appreciate 
a  distribution  of  ready  Federal  cash. 

I  read  a  telegram  I  received  this 
morning: 

This  wire  is  to  express  our  continued  In- 
terest in  H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  Is  our 
sincere  hope  that  you  will  oppose  all  amend- 
ments, vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit, 
and  vote  for  H.R.  2362  for  final  passage. 
Your  interest  Is  appreciated. 

J.  Revis  Hall, 
Superintendent,  Anniston  City  Schools. 

I  came  from  a  State  that  spends  as 
much  of  its  income  percentagewise  as 
New  York  does  on  education,  which  is  less 
than  half  what  New  York  spends.  We 
are  admittedly  down  the  ladder  in  edu- 
cation. We  are  on  the  brink  of  having 
this  body  turn  our  entire  State  over  to 
illiterates,  both  Negro  and  white,  and  the 
very  number  of  them  frightens  us.  Few 
States  suffer  this  number  of  Illiterates. 
A  voting  rights  bill  eliminating  literacy 
tests  is  punitive  only  to  my  State, 
Mississippi,  and  several  others. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
bill  even  with  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
which  at  least  gives  some  degree  of  hon- 
or to  the  bill.  That  amendment  which 
gives  substantial  aid  to  the  poorer  States 
saves  the  bill  from  having  a  spurious 
appeal  to  an  ideal  which  is  not  reached 
in  fact  by  the  actual  bill  Itself.  Yes,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Green  amendment.  As 
my  good  friend  Judge  Smith  has  stated: 
If  the  hour  of  history  Is  at  hand  when  a 
crown  of  thorns  must  be  worn,  then  let 
us  aim  our  first  volley  where  the  needs 
are. 

The  real  irony  of  the  thing  is  that  if 
there  Is  a  need,  the  need  was  produced 
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bv  this  body-by  the  failure  of  this  body 
fn  relinquish  certain  taxing  areas  back  to 
Se  states-the  drying  up  of  the  tax 
Purees  by  the  preemptive  quality  of  the 
tflxing  power  has  provided  the  need  itself. 
John  Marshall's  dictum  in  McCulloch 
aeainst  Maryland  comes  to  mind.  The 
n^wer  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

There  is  a  way  to  take  care  of  the 
need  It  is  contained  in  the  Republican 
Educational  Incentive  Plan.  Federal  tax 
credits  will  be  allowed  whenever  an  mdi- 
vidual  has  paid  a  State  educational  tax. 
This  resolves  the  public  and  private 
school  issues.  It  is  the  great  new  con- 
cept in  Federal-State  relationships.  If 
it  is  now  only  an  idea  in  this  "Great  So- 
ciety" it  is  the  best  and  most  promis- 
ing idea  in  the  last  30  years.  It  may 
ultimately  save  this  Republic. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
>ield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  believe  that,  with  respect  to  al- 
most every  educational  bUl  which  has 
ever  been  before  this  House,  I  have  given 
my  wholehearted  support  after  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  in  the  committee 
certain  amendments  to  strengthen  the 
bill  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  educational  opportunities  In  this 
country  must  be  expanded  and  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  all  of  our  schools — 
whether  they  be  in  Oregon;  or  in  Ala- 
bama, as  the  preceding  speaker  said ;  or 
in  New  York;  or  in  Pennsylvania;  or 
in  any  other  State— must  be  improved. 
We  must  work  to  improve  the  quaUty  of 
instruction. 

On  the  bill  which  Is  now  before  this 
House  I  do  have  some  reservations— res- 
ervations which  have  been  expressed  by 
the  spokesmen  for  many  organizations 
which  are  opposing  this  bill,  or  are  urg- 
ing judicial  review,  or  are  urging  a  change 
in  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  declaration  of  policy  as 
set  forth  on  page  70  of  the  bill. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  children  of  low-income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-Income  families  have  on  the  ability 
of  local  educational  agencies  to  suppcMTt  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
(as  set  forth  In  this  title)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  expand  and  Improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particu- 
larly to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children 


Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  contention  that 
if  this  Is  really  the  intent,  to  pro- 
vide better  educational  programs  for  the 
needs  of  the  most  educationally  deprived 
children  who  come  from  families  with 
low  Incomes— and  In  this  bill  It  Is  de- 
fined as  those  children  who  come  from 
families  with  less  than  $2,000  income- 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  rec- 
oncile the  results  produced  by  this  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  irrefut- 
able that  vmder  this  formula  the  very 


States  who  are  the  poorest  get  the 
least  amount  of  money.  Let  me  list  the 
12  lowest:  Alabama,  the  State  from 
which  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
me  spoke  tMr.  Glenn  Andrews],  $140 
for  each  poor  child  from  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  with  a  low  per 
capita  income,  gets  $151;  Idaho,  $152; 
Georgia,  $153;  Kentucky,  $150;  Missis- 
sippi, the  lowest  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  $120;  North  CaroUna,  $160;  Ok- 
lahoma, $175;  South  Carolina,  the  sec- 
ond lowest  of  any  of  the  50  States,  $132; 
Tennessee,  $145;  Virginia,  $175;  West 
Virginia,  $150. 

Now,  if  I  may  take  a  few  examples, 
Kentucky  and  Louisiana  have  almost 
the  same  number  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  as  defined  in  this  legis- 
lation. Kentucky  has  approximately 
188,000  and  Louisiana  approximately 
190,000.  Yet  for  every  poor  child  in  the 
districts  where  these  poor  children  are 
in  Kentucky,  for  every  poor  child  we  will 
give  them  $150  or  $28.2  milUon  total. 
In  Louisiana  we  wUl  give  for  every  poor 
child  $199,  or  a  total  of  $37.9  million. 
Thus  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  have  al- 
most the  same  number  of  eUgible  chil- 
dren as  defined  in  this  bill  and  Louisiana 
will  receive  almost  $10  million  more  or 
$49  more  per  child. 

Let  me  take  the  two  extremes— Mis- 
sissippi and  New  York.  Mississippi  has 
232.600,  approximately,  eUgible  children 
or  poor  children  as  defined  in  this  bill. 
They  will  get  only  $120  for  each  one  or 
a  total  of  $28  million.  However,  in  New 
York,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  almost 
$3  000  compared  to  Mississippi's  $1,379, 
with  260.000  of  their  children  defined  as 
-poor"  in  this  bill— New  York  wUl  get 
not  $28  miUion  but  $91  mUlion  or  $353 
for  each  child  as  defined  in  this  bill. 

Now  may  I  ask,  where  is  the  justice, 
where  'is  the  equity  in  this,  to  give  the 
State  which  has  the  highest  or  one  of 
the  highest  per  capita  incomes  the  most 
money?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  forced 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  speakers  yester- 
day that  under  this  formula  the  rich 
States  who  have  the  most  money  for 
education  get  more  and  the  poorer  States 
are  the  ones  that  get  the  least.  The 
old  quotation,  "To  those  who  have  will 
be  given."  , 

Let  me  cite  the  results  m  a  couple 
of  counties.  In  Sunfiower  County,  Miss., 
there  are  almost  the  same  number  of 
poor  children  as  defined  In  this  biU  as 
there  are  in  Westehester  County,  N.Y., 
which  I  have  never  heard  described  as 
a  particular  depressed  area.  In  Sun- 
fiower County.  Miss.,  for  every  poor  child 
we  will  give  $120  or  a  total  of  $754,173. 
But  in  Westchester  County  for  every  poor 
child  we  will  give  $353.  So  for  almost 
the  same  number  of. children  In  Missis- 
sippi we  will  give  them  $754,000  but  in 
Westehester  County  we  will  give  them 
$2.2  mUUon  or  almost  three  times  as 

much.  .. 

Let  me  take  two  other  countles-- 
Greene  County,  Tenn.,  which  has  about 
3  324  poor  children  as  defined  in  this 
bill  and  Oneida  County  in  New  York 
which  has  about  3,260  or  almost  the  same 
number.  However,  in  Tennessee  we  wUl 
give  for  the  poor  child  $145  and  the 
total  amount  Greene  County,  Tenn.,  will 


receive  is  $483,643.  But  the  county  in 
New  York  with  the  same  number  will 
get  over  $1  million. 

There  are  other  covmties  close  by  and 
if  time  permitted  I  would  Uke  to  include 
them.  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  has  almost 
the  same  number  as  BurUngton  County, 
N  .J .  Franklin  County .  Pa . ,  will  get  $406  ,- 
000.  Burhngton  County,  N.J.,  will  get 
$477,000. 

Certainly  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
there  must  be  a  more  equitable  way  to 
allocate  the  funds  if  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  what  we  say  we  are,  in  the  policy 
statement,  in  trying  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  the  highest 
concentration  of  such  families. 

The  other  morning,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
talked  at  some  length,  and  very  accu- 
rately, about  the  number  of  rejectees  un- 
der the  Selective  Service  Act.  It  is 
shocking  that  in  some  of  the  States  over 
50  percent  of  our  yoiing  men  cannot  pass 
the  Selective  Service  test  because  of  lack 
of  mental  qualifications.  And  yet.  under 
the  formula  in  this  bill  we  do  the  very 
least  for  those  States  that  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  rejectees.  Those 
States  that  have  had  turned  back  the 
largest  number  will  get  the  smallest 
amount  in  dollars. 

It  has  been  said  that  It  costs  more  to 
provide  education  in  New  York  than  it 
does  in  Mississippi  or  South  Carolina  or 
Alabama.    I  think  this  is  debatable.    I 
suspect  that  there  would  be  a  great  many 
people    in    Mississippi    or    Alabama   or 
South  Carolina,  if   they  had   the   per 
capita  income,  who  would  like  to  attract 
the  best  teachers  In  the  country  and 
offer  salaries  In  the  $7,000  and  $8,000 
bracket.   But  It  surely  does  not  cost  more 
to  construct  buildings  or  to  hire  teachers 
in  New  York  than  it  does  in  Alaska,  where 
we  have  the  highest  cost  of  living.    And 
yet  in  New  York  we  give  $353  per  child 
and  in  Alaska  $267.     It  does  not  cost 
more  for  education  in  New  York  than  in 
Illinois  or  in  Peimsylvania  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.    And  yet  there  are  no  two 
States  in  the   Union  that  receive   the 
same  amount  of  money  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
have  read  the  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  Jimmy  Breslin.  If 
you  have  not  read  it,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  it  and  express  the  hope  that 
before  the  day  is  over  you  will  read  It. 
This  article  says  that  "Lowdnes'  Little- 
Fed  Schoolhouse  Sits  With  Roof  Flap- 
ping in  Wind." 

I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Negro    Education     in     Alabama— Lowitoes' 
Ltttlk-Ped  Schoolhouse  Srrs  With  Roof 
Flapping  in  Wind 
(By  Jimmy   Breslin,  Herald   Tribune   News 
Service) 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  24.— The  Rolen 
School  sits  in  the  dirt  off  U.S.  Highway  80  In 
Lowndes  CTounty.  Ala.    It  is  a  public  school 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  grades  one  to 
six.    It  has  80  Negro  students  and  3  Negro 
teachers.    It  is  open  from  8  ajn.  to  3  pjn. 
but  from  the  road  it  looks  like  a  deserted 

The  Rolen  School  is  a  wooden  building 
that  was  a  church  when  people  in  Lowndes 
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County  wore  Confederate  uniforms.  It  once 
was  painted  yellow.  The  building  sits  off 
the  ground  on  small  piles  of  loose  red  bricks. 
It  has  10  frame  windows.  Nearly  all  of  the 
panes  are  broken. 

Beaverboard.  put  up  on  the  Inside,  covers 
the  broken  windows.  The  school  has  a  tin 
roof.  Today,  part  of  the  roof  was  flapping 
in  the  breeze  coming  through  the  fields. 

A  shack  in  the  dirt  field  behind  the  school 
serves  as  a  bathroom.  A  long-handled  ax 
stands  against  the  building.  The  students 
gather  wood  at  lunch  and  then  chop  It  for 
the  fires  inside. 

The  school  has  five  wooden  steps,  rotted. 
An  adult  cannot  stand  on  them. 

PERMrr  NEEDED  TO  ENTER 

The  principal,  John  Bowen,  who  also 
teaches  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  stood  out- 
side the  school  today.  He  is  40.  and  has 
gray-topped  hair.  He  wore  a  long-sleeved 
dark  blue  sports  shirt.  His  arms  were  folded 
in  front  of  him  and  he  spoke  quietly. 

"Nobody  is  allowed  inside  the  school  with- 
out a  permit,  we  were  told,"  he  said. 

"When  did  they  tell  you  this?" 

"Well,  when  all  the  people  started  coming 
around  here  they  told  me  that." 

"I  see.  They  don't  want  anybody  to  get  a 
look  at  the  place." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  work  for  the  county 
school  system.  You  shouldn't  work  for  a 
person,  then  give  him  bad  publicity.  But  I 
have  to  say  you  can't  learn  in  this  school. 
There's  no  way  to  learn  here.  It's  Just  Im- 
possible." 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'm  going  to  go  into 
your  school  without  this  permit." 

THE    VIEW    INSIDE 

The  inside  of  the  school  was  divided  Into 
three  rooms.  The  first  and  second  grades 
were  in  the  room  on  the  left.  Inhere  were  11 
small  black  faces  with  big  eyes  sitting  on 
those  benches  arotmd  a  wooden  picnic  table. 
A  girl  was  on  her  stomach  on  another  bench, 
looking  up  at  the  visitor.  The  teacher,  Jo- 
sephine Jackson,  wearing  a  pink  dress,  sat 
at  a  bridge  table  in  the  corner,  next  to  a 
big  rusted  stove. 

Beaverboard  covers  the  classroom  window, 
but  light  comes  in  through  large  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  building.  The  holes  give  the 
kids  a  view  of  the  fields.  The  kids  also  can 
look  through  a  huge  hole  in  the  floor  and 
see  coal  ashes  and  empty  pork  and  bean  cans 
on  the  groimd  under  the  classroom. 

"We  use  coal,  when  we  can  get  It,  and 
wood  in  the  winter."  Miss  Jackson  said.  "It 
runs  to,  oh.  'bout  25  degrees  here  in  the  win- 
ter. We  hardly  ever  get  below  zero.  The 
children  wear  hair  rags  and  overcoats.  They 
don't  have  gloves.  When  it  gets  too  cold  they 
sit  with  their  hands  in  the  coat  pockets." 

"Can  you  get  anything  done  here  at  all?" 

"Well,  I  try  as  hard  as  I  can." 

"Do  the  parents  know  what's  going  on?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  they  understand, 
either,"  she  said.  "They  went  to  the  same 
kind  of  school  as  this  and  these  children  here 
will  have  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
like  this  and,  oh,  I  guess  it  never  will  come 
to  an  end." 

BEIGHT   PUPIL 

"Do  you  have  a  bright  one?"  Miss  Jackson 
was  asked. 

"That  one,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  little 
girl  in  pigtails  and  white  sweater. 

The  top  of  the  girl's  workbook  said  her 
name  was  Janice  Cosby.  On  the  first  page, 
she  had  printed.  "See  the  kitten.  The  kitten 
says  mew  mew."    It  was  done  neatly. 

"Do  you  like  school?"  she  was  asked. 

Her  eyes  brightened  and  her  head  shook 
up  and  down.  "Yop,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  do  any  writing  at  home?" 

"Yop.    In  the  backyard  when  I  get  home." 


"What  does  her  father  do?"  the  teacher 

was  asked. 

"Fanner,"  she  said.    "Sharecropper." 
"And  what  happens  to  the  girl  here?" 
"When  she  gets  old  enough,  she  goes  into 

the  field  and  picks  cotton  and  doesn't  come 

to  school  any  more." 

CARDBO.\RD    DOOR    PANELS 

A  door  with  cardboard  panels  led  to  the 
next  classroom,  which  was  for  the  third  and 
fourth  grades.  Old  Alabama  license  plates 
were  nailed  here  and  there  around  the  room 
to  cover  holes  in  the  floor. 

A  heavy  woman  in  a  striped  dress  stood 
against  the  wall  and  watched  the  17  students, 
who  sat  on  benches  and  did  nothing. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  were  in  the 
backroom,  a  big,  bare  place  with  cement 
blocks  and  pieces  of  charred  firewood  on  the 
floor.  A  kid  in  a  raincoat  was  hammering 
a  nail  Into  a  bench  that  was  falling  apart. 

A  small  cluttered  table,  with  an  old  blue 
globe  on  it,  was  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
There  were  no  blackboards  or  charts  hanging 
on  the  wooden  walls. 

There  were  some  25-year-old  schoolbooks 
on  a  shelf. 

LUNCHLESS    LTJNCH   TIME 

A  hand  bell  tinkled  in  the  next  room  and 
kids  walked  out  the  door  into  the  yard.  It 
was  lunch  time.  Most  of  them  stood  in  the 
dirt  or  went  in  front  of  the  building  and  sat 
on  the  top  step.  None  of  them  had  anything 
with  them  to  eat. 

"Hey,"  one  of  them  was  asked,  "don't  you 
have  anything  for  lunch?"  He  shook  his 
head  yes. 

"Light  bread  and  hot  sauce.  I  eat  it  on 
the  way  to  school." 

"Don't  they  get  any  lunch  to  bring?" 
Bowen  was  asked.  He  shrugged.  He  could 
see  the  visitor  did  not  understand  Lowndes 
County,  Ala. 

The  visitor  to  the  Rolen  School  got  Into 
the  car  and  drove  out  on  to  the  highway  and 
back  to  Montgomery.  The  marchers  were 
by  the  airport  now,  and  the  line  was  long. 

They  march  In  the  sun  because  of  things 
like  the  Rolen  School.       ' 

And  in  the  State  capitol,  which  sits  under 
a  flagpole  that  has  the  Confederate  flag  fly- 
ing over  the  American  flag,  the  legislature 
passed  a  special  resolution  condemning  the 
ministers  who  are  in  the  civil  rights  march 
and  calling  attention  to  all  "the  fornicating" 
going  on  among  the  marchers. 

And  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
which,  in  the  year  1965,  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  the  Rolen  School  as  part  of 
its  great  educational  system,  sits  in  his  of- 
fice and  says  he  is  not  going  to  give  in  to 
this  mob  rule  of  Communists. 

The  people  here  must  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentlewoman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
jrentleman  from  New  York  for  being  so 
liberal  after  the  gentleman  on  my  side 
could  find  no  more  time.  But  seriously, 
may  I  say  to  my  liberal  friends  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  after  the  liberality  on 
my  left,  that  we — and  I  include  myself — 
we  who  have  been  talking  about  the  con- 
ditions in  Mississippi  and  who  have  been 
talking  about  and  deploring  the  condi- 
tions in  Alabama  and  other  Southern 
States  now  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing besides  talk. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  a  Mississip. 
plan,  may  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
I  am  very  grateful  to  her  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  would  like  for  the  gentlewoman  to  go 
one  step  further — and  I  am  sure  she  has 
the  information  at  hand — and  tell  the 
House  whether  or  not  Mississippi  spends 
as  high  or  probably  a  higher  percentage 
of  its  tax  dollar  for  education  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  terms  of 
effort  index — and  I  cannot  quickly  go 
down  all  the  States,  so  I  cannot  answer 
your  question  as  to  whether  you  have  the 
highest — the  national  average  effort  in- 
dex— and  this  is  based  upon  the  number 
of  dollars  actually  spent  in  terms  of  per 
capita  income — is  4.6  percent.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, you  have  an  effort  index  of  5.04, 
which  is  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy] 
that  your  effort  index  in  Mississippi,  the 
effort  that  you  are  making  to  try  to  pro- 
vide better  schools,  is  higher  than  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Yet  you  would  get 
only  $120  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  New  York  would  receive  $353. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  read  the  article  to 
which  the  gentlewoman  has  referred  in 
the  morning  Post  and  think  that  the 
facts  set  forth  in  that  article  represent  a 
tragic  situation.  But  I  am  concerned 
that  if  we  gave  to  the  State  of  Alabama, 
with  the  present  Governor  of  Alabama 
and  the  present  legislature  in  Alabama, 
all  of  the  money  provided  for  in  this  bill, 
does  the  gentlewoman  feel  they  would  do 
anything  for  that  particular  school? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  there  would  be  an  attempt 
made,  after  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  If  we  were  talking  about  5 
years  ago,  I  might  have  the  same  reser- 
vations which  the  gentlenjan  from  Ohio 
has.  However,  I  believe  that  in  every 
State  there  are  indications  that  they 
want  to  do  something  about  it  and  are 
making  greater  effort  than  in  many 
northern  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  complete 
my  statement  before  yielding  further? 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  am  serious  in 
saying  to  my  liberal  colleagues,  those  of 
you  who  honestly  and  sincerely  have 
been  terribly  concerned  about  the  events 
in  Selma,  concerned  about  events  In  Mis- 
sissippi during  the  last  2  or  3  years:  Are 
you  really  shedding  crocodile  tears?  Are 
we  making  pious  statements  about  how 
awful  things  are  and  how  we  really  want 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  then,  when 
we  have  a  bill  that  is  before  the  House, 
we  do  the  very  least  for  these  States  of 
any  single  State  in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  fit 
Into  my  sense  of  fairness  and  justice. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  said  that  it 
costs  more  to  provide  education  to  chll- 
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rfrpn  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  it 
!n.^te  no  more  than  in  Chicago,  or  Alaska, 
nTwashington,  D.C.— yet  the  doUars  per 
rhUd  are  considerably  higher.  I  am  told 
uwill  be  said  later  that  we  increase  the 
nercentage  going  to  the  budgets  in  these 
states  in  the  South  more  than  we  do  in 
the  northern  States.  This  seems  to  me 
oretty  irrelevant,  how  much  and  what 
nercentage  increase  in  the  budget,  be- 
cause if  you  have  absolutely  nothing  and 
vou  give  them  $5,  you  have  increased  it 
nercentagewise  500  percent.  If  you  are 
spending  $700  in  New  York  and  you  have 
iSn  given  $350  more,  then  you  are  not 
going  to  increase  them  so  much  percent- 
agewise. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  funny 
kind  of  an  argument.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  be  working  in  this  formula  so 
that  it  can  be  applied  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis  nationwide  in  an  effort  to 
raise  the  standards  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  who  come  from  families 
with  an  income  of  less  than  $2,000,  no 
matter  in  what  State  they  may  reside. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  if  this  is  not 
the  pui-pose  of  the  bill,  then  let  us  not 
fool  the  American  people.  If  our  purpose 
Is  to  give  the  most  money  to  those  States 
that  already  spend  the  most,  and  they 
already  have  the  greatest  resources,  then 
let  us  state  it  in  the  declaration  of  policy 
and  not  pretend  that  we  are  really  trying 
to  spend  the  money  where  we  have  the 
highest  concentrations  of  poor  children. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
hope  to  offer  a  formula  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  allow 
every  poor  child,  no  matter  in  what  State 
he  resides,  to  have  the  same  amount  of 
money  allocated  under  the  provisions  of 

the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
fair  and  equitable. 

Therefore,  if  the  formula  is  as  we  say 
we  intend  it  to  be,  then  we  would  pro- 
vide the  same  kind  of  opportunity  to  all 
children  whether  they  be  located  in  the 
South,  in  the  North,  the  East  or  the  West. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentlewoman  an  additional 
minute  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  The  State  of 
Utah  last  year  had  the  somewhat  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  fii-st  State  ever  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  I  believe  the  root  of  the 
problem  was  the  inadequate  salaries  the 
State  was  then  able  to  pay  our  teachers. 
Our  neighbors  to  the  north  of  us  in  Idaho 
have  an  even  lower  salary  schedule  than 
we  do.  The  question  I  have  is  this: 
Would  this  bill  with  its  present  formula 
help  close  the  disparity  between  states 
like  Utah  and  Idaho  as  compared  with 
our  nearby  neighbor,  California,  or  would 
it  widen  the  disparity? 

Mrs.  GREEN  or  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  having  one  of  the  highest  effort  in- 
dexes in  the  United  States.  You  have 
6  3.    Under  this  formula  you  would  get 


$187  for  each  ctiild.  In  California  they 
will  get  $265,  and  in  the  neighboring 
States  it  would  vary,  as  well  as  all  over 
the  country. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  is:  It  would  widen  the  gap,  be- 
cause the  States  already  having  the  most 
would  still  have  more  money,  and  you 
would  be  in  a  less  competitive  position 
to  attract  teachers. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  who  got 
exercised  over  whether  or  not  Alabama 
would  use  Federal  money,  if  granted  in 
this  bill  for  education,  that  in  the  last 
2  years  Alabama  has  borrowed  $100 
million  directly  to  go  into  the  educa- 
tional fund,  we  have  borrowed  $30  mil- 
lion last  year  for  schools,  and  we  are  at 
the  point  of  borrowing  $125  million  more 
for  schools.  In  this  case  the  Federal 
Government  has  refused  to  relinquish 
its  taxing  powers  to  the  States  them- 
selves, and  we  had  to  go  to  the  sales  tax 
to  do  this  financing.  We  have  a  4- 
percent  sales  tax  to  take  care  of  these 
borrowed  funds. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.    That  is  not  too  much  to 
.  brag  about.    We  have  had  a  sales  tax  in 
Ohio  for  25  years,  and  that  was  for  the 
education  of  all  children, 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  our  colleagues  may  vote  for  this  bill 
because  they  think  it  will  cure  poverty. 
Others  may  vote  for  this  bill,  not  as 
poverty  legislation,  but  as  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill.  It  ought  to  be  one  or 
the  other  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  poor 
bill  for  either  purpose. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Green]  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
pointing  out  how  inequitable  and  unfair 
is  the  formula  insofar  as  it  allocates 
funds  among  the  several  States— under 
this  bill,  the  States  which  need  the  most 
get  the  least— and  the  States  which  need 
the  least  get  the  most. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  further  point 
that  the  bill  is  inequitable  and  unfair 
not  only  as  it  allocates  funds  among  the 
States,  but  also  as  it  allocates  funds 
among  the  school  districts  and  counties 
within  a  State.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  of  a  school  district 
or  county  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
children  in  families  with  annual  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000.  Eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  this  bill  is  not  related  to  the 
actual  need  or  the  wealth  or  abUity  of  a 
school  district  to  finance  an  adequate 
educational  program. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  consider  a 
typical  situation:  The  Members  will  have 
situations  like  this  in  their  congressional 
districts,  and  in  their  States. 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  school  dis- 
trict A  has  no  industrial  or  valuable 
commercial  property  within  it.    It  is  a 


residential  district.  Most  of  the  people 
within  this  suburban  area  are  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  employed  in  a 
plant  which  is  not  located  in  the  school 
district.  Assume  that  there  is  little  or 
no  unemployment,  and  that  the  average 
income  of  the  families  is  over  $2,000. 
The  average  income  may  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3,000,  $4,000,  or  $5,000. 
However,  this  particular  school  district, 
relatively  speaking,  is  a  poor  school  dis- 
trict within  the  State.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  the  poorest.  It  is  bonded  to  the  limit 
of  its  ability  to  bond.  Its  teachers  are 
poorly  paid;  and  its  classrooms  are 
crowded. 

However,  because  district  A  does  not 
have  the  requisite  number  of  children 
from  families   with  incomes  less  than 
$2,000,  the  school  district  is  not  elegible 
for  any  assistance  at  all  under  this  bill. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  State  cannot  put 
aid  provided  by  this  bill  into  a  district 
that  does  not  quaUfy,  no  matter  what 
the  needs  of  that  school  district  may  be. 
Suppose    further,    that    in    adjacent 
school  district  B,  where  an  industrial 
plant  is  located,  there  are  in  the  shadows 
of  this  plant  some  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000.    However,  in  school 
district  B,  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
industrial  plant  and  other  commercial 
property,  the  assessed  valuation  is  three, 
four,  or  five  times  the  amount  of  that  in 
district  A.     Relatively  speaking,  school 
district  B  is  a  wealthy  district;  wealthy 
because  it  has  valuable  industrial  and 
commercial  property  which  is  taxable, 
and  because  most  of  the  people  have  high 
incomes.    School  district  B  has  a  good 
school  system;  good  buildings  and  the 
classrooms  are  not  crowded.    However, 
because  the  requisite  number  of  children 
from    low-income    families    live    there, 
wealthy  school  district  B  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive aid  under  this  bill. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  cure  poverty  or  to  provide 
general  aid  to  education.  But,  surely, 
in  either  case,  we  ought  to  insist  on  a 
more  equitable  foi'mula  than  the  one 
provided  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  focus  attention  on  another  in- 
equity in  this  bill.  It  is  frequently  said 
that  eligibility  under  this  bill  is  based 
solely  on  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 
There  is  an  exception  to  that  in  the  bill. 
As  the  result  of  an  amendment  offered 
in  the  committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski],  and  adopted  by 
a  divided  vote,  a  family  that  is  on  wel- 
fare— aid  to  dependent  children  wel- 
fare— will  be  counted  under  this  bill  in 
determining  the  eligibility  of  a  school 
district  or  county,  even  though  the  in- 
come of  that  family  on  welfare  may  ex- 
ceed $2,000. 

As  I  understand  it,  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities,  like  Chicago  and  New  York, 
families  on  welfare  average  as  much  as 
$3,200  a  year.  Certainly,  these  are  poor 
families  and  we  should  be  concerned 
about  them  in  devising  any  formula 
which  is  to  be  based  upon  poverty.  But 
is  the  formula  in  the  bill  an  equitable 
formula,  and  does  it  make  sense? 

What  about  a  family  with  the  same 
nvunber  of  children  where  the  head  of 
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the  family  is  earning  $3,200?  A  family 
which  earns  $3,200  will  not  be  counted: 
but  a  family  on  welfare  with  income  of 
$3,200  will  be  counted. 

What  about  the  situation  of  a  totally 
disabled  head  of  the  family  who  is  on 
social  security?  This  family  may  be  just 
as  poor  as  the  family  on  welfare — and 
just  as  unable  to  pay  local  school  taxes; 
but  the  family  of  a  disabled  social  se- 
curity benefic'ary  will  not  be  counted 
under  this  bill  in  determining  eligibility 
if  its  income  exceeds  $2,000. 

What  about  the  disabled  veteran  re- 
ceiving a  veteran's  pension?  He  is  un- 
able to  work,  with  children  to  support, 
and  unable  to  pay  h's  taxes,  unless  he  has 
some  special  State  or  local  exemption. 
If  his  income  exceeds  $2,000.  he  will  not 
be  counted  and  his  children  will  not  be 
counted  in  determining  eligibility  under 
this  bill.  Surely,  the  poverty  formula 
established  in  this  bill,  insofar  as  it 
counts  certain  welfare  families  but  ex- 
cludes others  who  are  equally  poor,  is  in- 
equitable and  unfair. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]  to  ask  if  he 
would  quarrel  with  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  a  man  who  earns  $3,200  a 
year  against  the  individual  on  public 
assistance.  What  happens  in  the  case 
of  the  individual  who  earns  this  money? 
He  is  not  a  burden  on  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  taxpayers  are  not  sup- 
porting his  family.  He  earns  that 
money  and  is  within  that  bracket.  But 
the  family  that  is  on  public  assistance, 
the  community  gets  this  twice.  First 
they  must  provide  the  $3,200  of  public 
assistance  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets, 
then  they  must  provide  the  educational 
facilities  for  the  same  family.  So  I  sub- 
mit the  analogy  the  gentleman  made 
does  not  hold  water. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  He  may  find  justi- 
fication in  his  mind,  but  I  do  not. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
focus  attention  on  page  80,  subpara- 
graph (7) ;  section  205  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  provisions  which 
must  be  agreed  to  by  a  local  educational 
agency  "consistent  with  such  basic  cri- 
teria as  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
may  establish."  Subparagraph  (7),  at 
line  17  reads  as  foUows: 

"(7)  that  wherever  there  Is.  In  the  area 
served  by  the  local  educational  agency,  a 
commvinity  action  program  approved  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452).  the 
programs  and  projects  •   •   • 

I  assume  that  means  programs  and 
projects  under  this  aid  to  education  bill 
"have  been  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  responsible  for  the  community 
action  program." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  if  it  is 
not  true  that  an  amendment  was  offered 
in  Committee  to  strike  out  the  words  "in 
cooperation  with  the  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  responsible  for  the 
community  action  program"  and  to  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "after 


consultation  /jR'ith".  And,  is  it  not  true 
that  this  amendment  was  rejected? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  amendment,  I 
think,  was  discussed — but  let  me  say 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  only  purpose  for 
which  I  have  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  at  this  time  is  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  make  this 
clear. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  later  but  not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  let  me  explain. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time  but  I  shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wished  to  sub- 
stantiate that  an  amendment  was  offered 
in  committee  to  strike  out  the  words  "in 
cooperation  with"  and  to  insert  the 
words  "after  consultation  with".  Now,  if 
a  local  educational  agency  cannot  take 
action  under  this  bill  except  "in  coopera- 
tion with"  the  local,  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  which  has  been  designated  to 
operate  the  community  action  program 
under  the  poverty  bill,  that  could  be  a 
disturbing  situation. 

What  does  "cooperation"  mean?  In 
light  of  the  legislative  history,  "coopera- 
tion" in  this  case  may  mean  that  the 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  in  charge  of 
the  local  poverty  program  would  have 
a  veto  p>ower  over  what  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  could  do  under  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  ought,  at  least, 
to  be  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
aid  to  education  program  provided  by 
this  bill  not  be  run  exclusively  by  the  lo- 
cal educational  agency.  It  will  be  run  by 
the  local  school  system  "in  cooperation 
with"  whatever  organization  the  poverty 
administration  downtown  may  have  se- 
lected to  run  the  local  poverty  program 
In  the  particular  community. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  who  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  this  situation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  in  a  community  where  you  have — 
assuming  that  this  bill  is  enacted  and 
assuming  that  you  had  a  community  ac- 
tion program — a  preschool  program  we 
provide  in  the  l^islation  for  consulta- 
tion, as  it  should  be,  for  the  purposes  of 
preventing  overlap  or  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. But  we  specifically  make  it  clear 
that  the  community  action  agency  could 
not  veto  a  school  program  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  If  the  gentleman  will  turn 
to  page  8  in  the  committee  report,  he  will 
find  this  language: 

This  section  does  not  give  the  community 
action  agency  any  veto  over  programs  de- 
veloped by  the  local  public  educational  agen- 
cy under 'title  I  of  this  bill. 

That  is  very  clear.  The  provision 
should  be  in  the  bill,  because  there 
should  be  consultation  and  there  should 
be  cooperation  of  that  type. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, even  though  an  amendment  was  re- 
jected  in  the  committee  which  would 


have  required  only  "consultation,"  that 
the  words  "in  cooperation  with"  require 
only  consultation.  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying?  Or,  does  "coopera- 
tion" require  more  than  consultation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  been  reminded 
that  we  had  discussion  of  an  amendment 
of  that  type,  but  it  was  never  offered  in 
the  subcommittee  or  full  committee. 

The  important  thing  is  that  this  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  a  public  agency. 
They  have  control  of  the  funds  and  the 
property.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  on 
page  79,  lines  18  and  19.  he  will  see  the 
language: 

A  public  agency  will  administer  such  funds 
and  property. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  light  of  the  Jegis- 
lative  history,  which  concerned  me,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  there  is  no  such  veto  power.  I  do 
recognize  that  a  statement  to  that  effect 
is  made  in  the  report.  It  is  impovtant, 
however,  to  reiterate  it  on  the  floor,  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  a  local  agency 
in  charge  of  the  community's  poverty 
program  will  not  be  able  to  veto  a  pro- 
gram put  into  effect  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  bill.  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  with  some  reason, 
that  the  words  "in  cooperation  with"  as 
used  in  the  bill  might  require  coopera- 
tion. I  suppose  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  we  can 
be  assured  that  a  local  educational 
agency  will  not  have  to  cooperate,  so 
long  as  there  is  consultation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  we  have 
made  that  perfectly  clear,  and  the  gen- 
tleman well  understands  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Over  and  over  again 
during  the  debate  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  approximate  cost  of  title  I, 
with  the  cost  of  title  I  stated  as  being 
$1  billion. 

I  believe  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  ceiling  on  the  authorization 
in  title  I  in  the  bill  as  reported;  the  bill 
contains  an  open  end  authorization. 

Title  I  is  an  amendment  to  Public  Law 
874.  Once  enacted,  the  authorization 
will  go  up  automatically  above  $1  billion, 
depending  on  how  many  districts  or 
counties  should  be  entitled  from  time  to 
time  to  funds  under  this  formula.  So, 
there  is  no  ceiling,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
the  authorization  in  the  bill. 

Others  have  focused  attention  upon 
the  broad  and  unlimited  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  appoint 
advisory  councils.  I  should  like  again 
to  focus  attention  upon  section  602  of 
the  bill,  on  page  145,  which  provides: 

The  Commissioner  may,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  *  •  •  appoint  an 
advisory  council  or  councils  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  or 
any  other  law. 

Those  who  are  appointed  to  these  ad- 
visory councils  will  receive  $100  a  day. 
Under  the  bill,  there  is  no  limit  as  to  how 
many  councils  can  be  appointed  or  how 
many  people  will  be  appointed  to  each 
council.  The  authority  to  appoint  such 
advisory  councils  is  not  even  limited  to 
the  objectives  of  this  bill;  the  Commis- 
sioner will  have  a  blank  check  to  appoint 
as  many  people  as  he  wants  to  advise 
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liim  with  respect  to  his  functions  under 

^Mr^PERKINS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 

GmertI.  .  ^    . 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  education  bill  before  us  represents 
vears  of  study,  work,  and  research  of  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  to  schools. 
It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  of  us  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  bill  goes  a  long  way  in 
wiping  out  educational  inequalities  in 
underprivileged  communities.  By  using 
the  children  of  low-income  families  as  a 
fonnula  for  aid,  the  bill  gives  recognition 
to  the  special  need  of  deprived  children. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  im- 
prove schools  in  low-income  districts. 
About  90  percent  of  all  districts  in  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  qualify  for 
at  least  some  of  this  money. 

H  R.  2362  gives  some  assistance  to  chil- 
dren who  attend  private  and  church-re- 
lated schools  to  the  extent  that  children 
who  attend  private  and  parochial  schools 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  certain  pub- 
Uc  school  programs  if  they  qualify  under 
the  "disadvantaged  definition."    This  is 
the  most  controversial  portion  of  the  bill. 
1  believe  that  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  pub- 
lic education  as  a  foundation  of  a  free 
society,  and  is  imperative  for  the  protec- 
tion of  freedom  of  religion  itself.    I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  sufficient  safeguards 
exist  in  the  bill  to  prevent  violation  of 
constitutional  and  ideological  principles. 
These  safeguards  assure  that  all  funds, 
facilities,  and  materials  provided  in  the 
bill  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  local 
public  school  authorities. 

Nonpublic  schoolchildren  would  bene- 
fit through  a  "shared  time"  ai-rangement 
as  they  already  do  in  some  areas.    Non- 
public schools  would  not  be  given  Federal 
funds  under  the  bUl.  but  would  be  given 
joint  use  of  classrooms  and  other  fa- 
cilities.   Consistent  with  the  number  of 
educationally  deprived  children  in  the 
school  district  who  are  enrolled  in  non- 
public elementary  and  secondai;y  schools, 
the  local  educational  agency  ^1  make 
provisions,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
for  including  special  educational  services 
and  arrangements  such  as  dual  enroll- 
ment, educational  radio  and  television, 
educational   media  centers  and  mobile 
educational  services  and  equipment  in 
which  such  children  can  participate. 

Some  broadening  of  public  school  pro- 
grams and  services  in  which  nonpublic 
schoolchildren  may  participate  is  ex- 
pected. Programs  will  be  broadened  to 
the  extent  there  are  poverty-stricken 
children  in  nonpublic  schools.  The  lo- 
cal educational  agency  will  maintain  ad- 
ministrative supervision  and  control  of 
all  programs  and  all  funds.  The  bill  does 
not  authorize  any  grant  for  any  service 
to  a  private  institution.  It  does  not 
authorize  payment  of  private  school 
teaches'  salaries;  it  does  not  authorize 
private  school  construction;  it  does  not 
authorize  purchase  of  equipment  or  ma- 
terials for  private  schools. 


Title  I  of  the  bill  will  authorize  $1.06 
billion  to  strengthen  the  educational  fiber 
of  economically  deprived  areas.    It  au- 
thorizes grants  for  local  school  districts 
for  improvements  and  expansions  which 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children.    The  funds  will  be  directed  to- 
ward regions  where  families  average  less 
than  $2,000  in  annual  income.     School 
districts  in  these  concentrations  will  be 
able  to  hire  additional  staff,  construct 
needed  facilities,  acquire  new  equipment, 
and  expend  for  other  appropriate  uses. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  district  would  qualify 
for  assistance  if  it  has  at  least  100  public 
school  children  of  families  earning  less 
than  $2,000  a  year,  excluding  welfare 
payments  under  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program,  or   if  such 
children  make  up  at  least  3  percent  of  the 
enrollment.     A   qualifying    district,   on 
submitting  satisfactory  plans  would  get 
directly  in  return,  for  each  impoverished 
child  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  amount 
now  being  spent  per  child  annually  by 
the  State  on  its  public  schools. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  the  bill  would  do 
for  New  York  and  other  large  cities.    We 
are  currently  spending  about  $120  more 
per  disadvantaged  child  than   for  the 
more  fortunate  child.    All  disadvantaged 
students  in  New  York   schools— public 
and   nonpublic— will   benefit    from   the 
services  of  the  additional  personnel  in 
areas  such  as  supplemental  health  and 
food  services,  guidance,  sununer  schools 
and  work  experience  programs.    Special 
materials  and  programs,  library  and  cul- 
tural and  remedial  instruction,  language 
labs,  science  services,  preschool  training 
programs,  will  be  available  to  all  school- 
children.  The  bill  will  help  to  provide  an 
expansion  of  our  system  of  all-day  neigh- 
borhood schools.    Needy  students  would 
be  helped  at  the  college  level  by  a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships,  loans,  and  work- 
study  opportunities. 

The  estimated  first-year  fund  alloca? 
tionliroposed  in  H.R.  2362,  based  on  one* 
half  of  the  individual  State's  per  pupil 
average  cost  of  education,  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  would  be  $91,893,253. 

HR  2362  recognizes  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation per  pupil  in  New  York  to  rneet 
their  needs,  and  it  will  assist  all  children 
who  are  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  title 
II  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  im- 
provement of  school  library  resources 
and   other   instructional    materials   for 
all  schoolchildren.     Many  of  our  chil- 
dren are  attending  schools  without  li- 
braries—about one-half  of  our  schools 
have  no  libraries— and  these  children  are 
being  deprived  of  a  great  and  valuable 
resource  which  this  bill  would  provide. 
This  title  would  authorize  allotments  of 
$100  million  to  the  States  to  be  expended 
under  a  State  plan  developed  by  a  State 
agency.    It  would  provide  a  program  for 
the  acquisition  of  library  resources,  in- 
cluding audiovisual  materials,  textbooks, 
and   other   instructional   materials   for 
children  in  elementary  and  secondary 

schools.  . 

The  State  plan  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  need  of  chUdren 
and  teachers  for  such  materials  and  pro- 


vide assurance  that  such  materials  would 
be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for  aU 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolchUdren 
and  teachers.  The  State  agency  would 
be  required  to  administer  the  program 
in  conformity  with  State  law.  Stete 
plans  must  set  forth  their  criteria  m  dis- 
tributing the  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  material.  This  authorization 
is  not  intended  for  the  advantage  of  any 
specific  private  institutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  bill  insures  that  the  oenefits 
wiU  accrue  directly  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren. ^  ,      , 

Title  m  offers  supplemental  educa- 
tional centers  and  services.    Local  edu- 
cational agencies  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  a  center  or 
certain  services  especiaUy  designed  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  and  interests  of 
school  localities.   Such  applications  must 
be  approved  by  the  State  educational 
authority;  and  $100  million  is  authorized 
under  this  title  for  fiscal  year  1966.   Title 
m  is  designed  to  allow  school  districts 
to    effectuate    programs    and    semces 
which  the  local  educational  authorities 
deem  essential  to  their  school  systeni. 
and  which  are  currently  overshadowed 
by   budgetary   demands.     This   title   is 
meant  to  provide  services  such  as  guid- 
ance,  counseling,   remedial  instruction, 
and  health  programs. 

Title  IV  provides  new  and  expanded 
programs  of  research  and  development 
to    promote    quality    education    in    all 
schools  of  this  Nation.     This  title  can 
bring  about  the  types  of  change  in  our 
educational  system  which  wiU  produce 
quality  in  educational  materials,  excel- 
lence  in   teaching,   and   reawaken   the 
wonder  of  learning  in  children.   Regional 
educational    laboratories    can    offer    a 
promising  way  of  meeting  problems  of 
research,  development,  and  dissemina- 
tion    The  laboratories  will  have  close 
ties  with  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation.    They  will  also  work  directly 
with    the    schools    and    supplementary 
education  centers  in  order  to  bring  in- 
novation directly  to  the  student. 

Title  V  establishes  a  5 -year  program 
of  grants  to  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  assist  States  m 
strengthening  their  State  educational 
agencies,  through  State  programs  which 
may  include  long-range  State  planning, 
training  of  educational  personnel,  con- 
sultative and  technical  assistance  to 
local  schools,  and  expansion  of  educa- 
tion research.  . 

Titie  VI  includes  a  provision  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  act  may  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  departm^, 
agencv.  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration, 
or  personnel  of  any  educational  mstitu- 
tion  or  school  system,  or  over  the  selec- 
tion of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or 
other  printed  or  published  instructional 
materials  by  any  educational  institution 
or  school  system.  This  title  also  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  the  act  may  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of 
any  payment  for  religious  worship  or 
instruction. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2362  would  pro- 
vide tremendous  improvements  in  the 
educational  standards  and  facilities  for 
the  children  of  Puerto  Rico.  Title  I  of 
the  bill  would  contribute  approximately 
$30  million  to  Puerto  Rico's  school  sys- 
tem. It  would  provide  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
education  by  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1963. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  families  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  This  means  that  488,000  families 
in  Puerto  Rico  qualify  in  the  low-income 
category  provided  in  this  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  delegate,  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  [Mr. 
Polanco-AbreuI,  said  in  the  House 
yesterday,  no  piece  of  legislation  which 
has  ever  been  before  the  Congress  could 
mean  so  much  as  this  bill  in  terms  of 
creating_gpportunity  for  the  children  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  the  many 
educational,  labor  and  civic  organizations 
who  have  written  to  me  expressing  their 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2362.  This  bill 
will  be  a  memorable  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  field  of  education,  not  only  in  the 
scope  of  the  program  but  in  future  pro- 
grams. Although  it  is  not  perfect,  the 
bill  represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
step  toward  providing  a  better  education 
for  millions  of  children,  including  minor- 
ity groups,  and  it  will  help  break  the 
vicious  chain  of  hereditary  poverty — the 
poverty  that  stems  from  cultural  depri- 
vation. 

It  represents  a  splendid  beginning  in 
a  campaign  to  eliminate  widespread  dif- 
ferences in  educational  opportunity  and 
establish  a  more  democratic  educational 
system  that  will  take  into  account  the 
long-ignored  handicaps  of  the  under- 
privileged and  the  culturally  deprived 
children  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362  which  I  believe 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  local 
communities  meet  the  alarming  rise  in 
the  cost  of  their  educational  programs  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  in 
this  House  of  either  party  who  can  deny 
that  the  cost  of  public  school  education 
has  increased  in  every  local  community 
throughout  this  country  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  any  other  single  Item  in  mu- 
nicipal budgets. 

One  reason  for  this  fantastic  increase 
is  the  need  for  specialized  education  to 
the  children  of  this  Nation's  chronically 
impoverished  families.  Tliis  today  is  the 
highest  item  in  our  school  budget  any- 
where in  the  Nation — rich  State  or  poor 
State. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  H.R. 
2362.  President  Johnson  has  demon- 
strated sound  judgment  in  proposing  the 
Federal  Government  help  each  individual 
local  community  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
providing  education  for  these  culturally 
deprived  youngsters  on  the  basis  of 
standards  established  by  each  county. 
And  I  stress  here,  almost  every  county 
in  the  Nation  has  youngsters  of  impov- 


erished families.  I  suggest  every  Member 
go  over  to  the  committee  table  and  pick 
up  a  copy  of  this  committee  print  which 
lists  the  number  of  impoverished  chil- 
dren in  each  county  in  the  United  States. 
You  will  find  the  tabulation  beginning  on 
page  65  and  it  will  show  each  Member 
the  number  of  impoverished  children  in 
the  counties  in  his  district.  The  tabula- 
tion clearly  shows  there  are  poor  children 
in  eveiy  district  in  the  country.  Mrs. 
Green.  I  ask  the  rich  to  help  the  poor. 
Ten  poor  States  will  receive  $330  million 
or  one-third  of  the  total — the  other  40 
States  and  3  trust  territories  will  share 
the  remainder. 

It  makes  sense  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  become  a  partner  in  this 
effort  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today  is  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  throughout  America  to 
help  maintain  public  assistance  programs 
in  local  communities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  more 
than  just  a  passing  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem for  another  reason.  That  is  because 
so  many  of  the  indigent  in  our  industrial 
centers  are  youngsters  whose  families 
have  migrated  to  the  urban  areas  of 
America  simply  because  job  opportunities 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  rural  sections 
of  the  Nation.  This  mobility  becomes  a 
Federal  problem  particularly  since  local 
communities  cannot  impose  the  cost  of 
education  for  the  children  of  these  mobile 
families  unto  the  community  from 
whence  they  came. 

It  is  important,  how-ever.  to  stress  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  help  the  poor  peo- 
ple all  over  America.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  no  community  can  get  any  assist- 
ance under  title  1  unless  it  has  children  of 
impoverished  families. 

This  bill  properly  recognizes  that  pov- 
erty is  not  limited  to  any  one  section  or 
one  community  of  America. 

This  bill  proE>erly  recognizes  that  there 
are  poor  people  in  literally  every  section 
of  our  country,  and  this  bill  attempts  to 
bring  the  most  meaningful  type  of  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  peculiar  problems  of 
each  individual  community  which  has 
victims  of  poverty. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  even  in  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  where  Houston  and 
Dallas  are  two  of  the  richest  communi- 
ties in  the  world,  there  are  still  more 
than  386,000  children  who  come  from 
families  with  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $2,000  a  year. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  that  while 
we  have  the  peak  of  prosperity  in  New 
Orleans,  in  the  bayou  country,  and  other 
parts  of  Louisiana,  there  are  190,000 
children  in  impoverished  families. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  that  through- 
out this  country  no  single  community 
has  a  monopoly  on  wealth  nor  is  pov- 
erty confined  to  any  single  geographic 
area. 

To  the  critics  of  the  formula  in  this 
bill,  I  should  like  to  stress  over  and  over 
that  no  school  district  can  qualify  for 
assistance  under  title  I  unless  it  does,  in- 
deed, have  children  with  families  under 
$2,000  annual  income  or  are  on  a  pub- 
lic assistance  program. 

This  bill  further  quite  properly  recog- 
nizes that  each  State  in  this  Union  has 
established  its  own  standards  consistent 
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with  its  abilities.  There  are  those  who 
would  try  to  change  the  formula  to  pro- 
vide  a  single  standard  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
The  distinguished  lady  from  Oregon  ap. 
parently  chooses  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  costs  more  to  educate  a  child  in  Michi- 
gan  or  Illinois  than  it  does  to  f^ducate  the 
same  child  in  a  poorer  State.  She  pre- 
sumes that  the  richer  States  should  have 
a  horn  of  plenty  with  no  bottom. 

I  submit  that  advocates  of  a  single 
standard,  whether  they  want  to  admit  It 
or  not,  in  effect  are  saying  that  we  should 
have  in  many  communities  of  America  a 
dual  system  of  education  with  the  poor 
children  getting  a  lower  standard  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Members  of  this  House  to  know 
that  in  this  bill,  which  would  provide 
Federal  aid  for  the  education  of  impover- 
ished children,  we  are  also  extending 
for  2  years  Public  Law  874,  which  is  more 
commonly  known  as  the  federally  im- 
pacted areas  school  bill.  For  the  new 
Members  of  this  House,  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  this  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  school  areas  impacted  by  Federal 
activities,  let  me  hasten  to  tell  you  that 
we  now  spend  some  $350  million  annually 
in  direct  Federal  aid  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States,  as 
the  Federal  Government's  contribution 
toward  helping  to  educate  the  children 
of  people  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  mind  you — this  bill  which 
we  are  today  extending  for  2  more  years, 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  match  one-half  of  the  local  cost  in 
educating  a  child. 

I  have  not  heard  critics  of  Mr.  John- 
son's formula  suggest  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  we  change  the  impacted  areas 
formula  to  a  national  standard.  There 
are  some  320  Members  of  this  House 
whose  districts  share  in  the  federally 
impacted  areas  program.  And  that  pro- 
gram quite  properly  recognizes  that  it 
costs  more  to  educate  a  child  in  a  school 
district  in  Oregon  than  it  does  to  edu- 
cate a  child  in  a  school  district  in  Louisi- 
ana or  Mississippi.  And  quite  properly, 
the  Federal  Government  many  years  ago, 
when  this  impacted  areas  bill  was  first 
enacted,  decided  to  meet  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  education  In  the  respective  com- 
munity, instead  of  applying  a  national 
norm,  as  critics  of  Mr.  Johnson's  for- 
mula suggest  we  do  in  the  education  bill 
before  us  today. 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  dealing 
with  reasonable  men  here  in  this  House. 
I  am  confident  that  no  Member  of  this 
House  wants  to  ignore  the  problems  of 
the  Individual  States  in  meeting  their 
school  problems.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  injustice  than  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  one-half  of  the 
cost,  based  on  the  cost  in  individual 
school  districts  under  Public  Law  874, 
which  is  in  the  bill  before  us  today,  and 
then  adopt  a  national  norm  for  the  poor 
children  in  the  same  respective  State.  In 
other  words,  what  they  are  saying  is,  go 
ahead  and  let  the  Federal  Government 
pay  one-half  the  per-student  cost  of 
educating  a  child  in  a  school  district  in 
Missouri  who  comes  under  Public  Law 
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874— the  impacted  areas  bill — but  for 
every  child  in  that  school  system  from 
an  impoverished  family,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  will  pay  only  one-half  of  a  na- 
tional norm.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense.  But  that  is  exactly  what  those 
vho  would  change  the  formula  would  do. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  here  and 
now  that  anyone  who  suggests  that  the 
facts  are  other  than  as  I  have  stated 
them  to  be,  makes  a  stranger  of  the  truth. 

Make  no  mistake.  If  we  were  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  this  formula  pro- 
viding for  a  national  norm,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  local  school  districts  would 
set  up  one  standard  for  the  fortunate 
children  of  their  community  and  another 
standard  for  the  poor  children.  In  those 
school  districts  where  the  per  student 
cost  is  high,  the  poor  student  would  get 
an  inferior  quality  of  education.  In  those 
school  districts  where  the  per  student  ex- 
penditure is  below  the  national  stand- 


ard, the  poor  children  would,  in  effect, 
be  getting  a  substantially  better  educa- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  estab- 
lishes a  standard  of  equity  where  we  per- 
mit each  individual  State  to  set  its  own 
criteria  and  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment proceeds  to  meet  half  the  cost  of 
that  State's  criteria.  This,  to  me.  Is  a 
sound  approach,  and  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing forth  an  equitable  bill. 

Those  who  argue  against  this  formula 
ignore  the  fact  that  different  commimi- 
ties  for  various  reasons  have  varying 
costs  per  pupil  for  education. 

For  example:  Alabama  spends  $242  per 
year  per  pupil;  Arkansas  spends  $261  per 
year  per  pupil;  Mississippi  spends  $229 
per  year  per  pupil;  Texas  spends  $358 
per  year  per  pupil;  lUinois  spends  $504 
per  year  per  pupil;  and  New  York  spends 
a  staggering  $628  per  year  per  pupil. 


It  therefore  should  be  very  clear  to  the 
critics  of  this  formula  that  if  this  Federal 
aid  is  to  be  meaningful  to  every  single 
State  of  this  Union,  it  must  help  that 
individual  State  to  meet  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation to  the  impoverished  child's  im- 
mediate community.  Otherwise  we 
would  be  in  effect  shortchanging  the 
impoverished  student  who  happens  to  be 
in  a  community  of  high  educational  ex- 
penditures. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  shall  get  permission  to  include  a 
table  showing  the  per  pupil  expenditures 
per  State  so  that  my  colleagues  can  com- 
pare for  themselves  the  equity  in  the 
formula  suggested  by  President  Johnson. 
To  attempt  any  other  formula  than  the 
one  proposed  by  the  committee  would  be 
to  advocate  a  double  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  each  community  throughout 
America,  and  I  doubt  if  that  is  the  intent 
of  this  Congress. 


Current  expenditures  per  pupil  by  State  ' — selected  school  years  1945-46  to  1961-62 


state 


Total ». 


Alabama 

Alaska.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado-- 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana --- 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky-- 

Louisiana 

Maine..- 

Marjliml- 

Massacliusetts 

Mlcliiean.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


1945-46 


$136.41 


1949-50 


$208.83 


68.57 

'136.93' 
e4. 76 
169. 21 
136.12 
174.39 
152.48 
103.31 
64.60 


116.65 
175.11 
144.53 
143.88 
141.25 

86.33 
101.36 
109.39 
126.19 
179.85 
147.33 
157. 96 

46.32 
137.36 
215.44 


117.09 

'240."76" 
111.71 

219.66 
2.'>4.62 
258.  77 
181.27 
123.37 


1955-56 


$294.22 


1959-60 


$375. 14 


1961-62 


State 


1945-46 


I 


186.00 
258.  46 
235.49 
230.53 
218. 57 
120.82 
214.08 
157.47 
213. 39 
236.44 
219. 55 
242. 24 
79.69 
173.57 
267.86 


187.64 

"3i2'35' 
160.47 

» 343. 54 
305.58 
340.87 
363.35 
257. 60 
194.03 


245.89 
353.48 
291.22 
299.05 
294.68 
168.26 
281.68 
221.52 
297.09 
328.20 
330.40 
324. 67 
157. 47 
263.94 
348.56 


241.15 
« 546. 32 
403.56 
225.17 
•424.00 
396.14 
436.08 
455. 75 
317.64 
253.47 
324.55 
289.70 
438.41 
368.68 
367.71 
347.72 
233.07 
371.94 
282.73 
392. 70 
408.91 
415. 10 
425.21 
205.91 
343.96 
410. 78 


$418.50 

242.29 
•  619. 37 
447.23 
261.34 
5  457. 00 
4-29.45 
493.71 
485.11 
350.68 
288.81 
35H.49 
5321.30 
504.77 
429.61 
411.06 
410.34 
301.44 
388.28 
323.88 
440.07 
468.66 
452. 95 
473.80 
229.44 
392.69 
450.74 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Ilampshlre... 

New  Jersey- 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oliio. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon .'.- 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota-- 

Tennessee - 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming - 

District  of  Columbia. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


$142. 48 
162.32 
135.01 
211.82 
134.60 
209.76 

81.43 
138.02 
147.03 
111.86 
157. 88 
144.80 
160.84 

74.31 
153.93 

76.16 
118.12 
129.30 
122.89 

92.29 
183.33 
101. 30 
147.  73 
171.38 
172.22 
218.02 
159.72 


1949-50 


$217. 07 
246.22 
210. 51 
279.81 
222.48 
295.02 
140.82 
226.27 
302.12 
207.05 
272.00 
215.  76 
240.40 
122.39 
230.34 
132. 17 
208.88 
178.56 
192.87 
145.56 
247.63 
149.86 
230.01 
262.77 
2.56.24 
317. 19 
214.82 


1955-56 


$277. 51 
348.31 
282.64 
381.96 
318.  01 
425.61 
188.69 
286.80 
282.91 
249.35 
356.53 
333.45 
324.92 
18S.  09 
309.49 
188.95 
265.23 
240.50 
262.66 
213.50 
332.11 
197. 18 
334.91 
344.77 
348.87 
418.66 
243.55 


1989-60 


196l-6» 


$336.98 
430.41 
347.24 
487.54 
36Z67 
561  59 
237.  24 
366.69 
365.04 
311.36 
448.33 
409.44 
413.38 
220.06 
346.82 
238.07 
332.34 
322.  45 
343.93 
274.21 
420.42 
258.44 

'413.04 
450.38 
431.16 


$367.05 
455.22 
387.89 
535.43 
410. 81 
628.53 
301.08 
403.04 
397.23 
332.74 
501  18 
450.59 
462.39 
246.31 
375. 37 
259.06 
358.95 
350.38 

»  407.  60 
320.60 
468.34 
291.68 

•  472. 47 
499.94 
462.30 


1  Data  are  for  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  In  fuU-time  public  elementary  and 
secondary  day  schools. 

'  Beginning  in  1959-<>0,  totals  include  Alaska  and  Ilawan.  ..    ,     .u;. 

•Because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Alaska,  per  pupil  expenditure  data  for  this 
State  cannot  readily  be  compared  with  those  for  other  States. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  10  richest  counties  of 
America  siphoning  off  money  from  the 
10  poorest  counties. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  show  that  the 
10  richest  counties  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding Du  Page  County,  111.,  spent  a  total 
of  $466  million  in  1962  for  pubUc  educa- 
tion in  these  10  counties.  Under  tliis  bill, 
these  10  counties  w»uld  receive  $8.9  mil- 
lion or  1.9  percent  of  their  total  expendi- 
ture for  public  education  in  these  10 
counties. 

We  are  all  concerned  that  the  10 
poorest  counties  in  the  United  States 
spent  a  total  of  only  $13  million  for  pub- 
lic education.  These  10  poorest  counties 
would  receive,  true  enough,  only  $4.5  mil- 
lion of  Federal  aid,  but  this  $4.5  million 
constitutes  34.2  percent  of  Federal  con- 
tribution to  their  educational  expendi- 
tures. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  ask  permission  to  include 
an  appropriate  table  showing  the  com- 


parison between  the  10 
and  10  poorest  counties  in 
States. 


Rich  versus  poor  counties — The  impact  of 
Federal  funds  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


*  Not  available. 

»  Estimated  bv  Office  of  Education.  c.....^ 

•  Excludes  vocational  schools  not  operated  as  part  of  the  regular  pubUc  school  sysUm. 

Source:  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

Rich  versus  poor  counties — The  impact  of 
Federal  funds  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eduxxttion  Act 
of  1965 — Continued 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


wealthiest 
the  United 


County 

1962 
educa- 
tional 
expendi- 
tures I 

Esti- 
mated 

fiscal 

1966 
Federal 
payment 

Federal 
contribu- 
tion as  a 
percent 
of  1962 
educa- 
tional 
expendi- 
tures 

Montgomery.  Md 

Arlington,  Va 

44,073 
14,050 
26,950 
33.159 
16.544 
103, 169 
72,214 
44,229 
51,567 
60,728 

573 
236 
349 
444 

339 
2,189 
1,315 
1,063 

857 
1.554 

1.3 
1.7 

Fairfax,  Va    

1.3 

Du  Pace,  111    

1.3 

Marin,  Calif - 

2.0 

Westchester,  N.Y 

Bereen.  N.J        

2.1 
1.8 

Cnion,  N.J 

2.4 

Montgomery,  Pa 

Fairfield,  Conn 

1.7 
2.6 

Total 

466.683 

8,919 

1.9 

Federal 

Esti- 

contribu- 

1962 

mated 

tion  as  a 

educa- 

fiscal 

percent 

County 

tional 

,1966 

of  1962 

expendi- 

Federal 

educa- 

tures' 

payment 

tional 
expendi- 
tures 

fJrant  W   Va         

507 
1.604 
2,197 

125 
432 

745 

24.7 

Falls  Tex  .    - 

28.7 

Sunflower,  Miss 

33.9 

Knox   Kv        

1,476 
1,244 
2,248 

471 
329 
811 

31.0 

TensftS   \j&          

26.4 

WUliamsburg,  8.0 

36.1 
37.3 

Sumter,  Ala 

1,047 

391 

Holme's,  Miss 

1.226 
1,129 

S47 
300 

44.6 

Breathitt,  Ky - 

26.6 

Tunica.  Miss 

620 

357 

57.6 

Total 

13, 197 

4.  SOS 

34.2 

*> 

1  Taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of 
Oovernments.196-',  vol.  IV,  No.  4,  Comiiendium  of  CJov- 
emment  Finances,  table  53.  "Education  other  than  capi- 
tal outlay."  This  is  the  latest  uniform  listing  by  county 
of  educational  exi)enditures. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  also  impor- 
tant to  recall  some  other  statistics  which 
show  how  much  the  Federal  Government 
is  already  spending  to  help  the  10  poorest 
States  in  the  Union  meet  the  problem  of 
feeding  and  clothing  their  impoverished 
families.  I  cite  these  figures  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Federal  effort  should  be 
viewed  as  a  whole  instead  of  merely  in 
terms  of  this  one  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  now  con- 
tributes 75.9  percent  of  the  total  amount 
spent  for  public  aid  to  poor  families  in 
Alabama;  76.1  percent  to  poor  families  . 
in  Arkansas ;  75.2  percent  to  poor  families 
in  Georgia;  74.4  percent  to  poor  families 
in  Kentucky;  79.2  percent  to  poor  fam- 
ilies in  Mississippi.  Contrast  this  to  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  of 
only  44  percent  to  the  total  amount  spent 
for  public  welfare  for  the  impoverished 
families  in  Illinois;  45  percent  to  impov- 
erished families  in  California;  44  percent 
to  impoverished  families  in  New  York; 
and  51  percent  to  impoverished  families 
in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  here  is  that 
it  is  unfair  to  say  that  we  are  somehow 
denying  the  poor  families  of  our  poorer 
States  Federal  aid  at  the  expense  of  our 
richer  States,  because  when  you  take  the 
entire  Federal  effort  and  Federal  con- 
^ibution  in  all  programs  in  these  poorer 
States  of  the  Union,  you  find  that  in 
each  instance  the  Federal  Government 
spends  vastly  more  money  for  assistance 
in  those  10  poorer  States  than  it  does  in 
the  rest  of  the  Union. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those 
who  try  to  say  that  President  Johnson's 
formula  penalizes  the  poorer  States  to 
the  advantage  of  the  richer  States  are 
just  muddling  the  facts. 

Every  State  has  its  share  of  poor  peo- 
ple, and  I  submit  there  is  not  a  Member 
in  this  Congress  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  every  community  in  his  dis- 
trict is  today  experiencing  serious  prob- 
lems in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor 
people  amongst  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  also  include  a 
series  of  other  tables  at  the  appropriate 
time  which  further  justify  the  equity  of 
the  committee's  carefully  worked  out 
formula.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  study  these  tables  in  the 
Record  so  that  they  can  better  under- 
stand how  justified  this  committee  is 
in  its  position. 

One  of  the  tables  shows  how  much  the 
individual  States  spend  for  education  per 
pupil  and  a  comparison  between  the 
States.  This  table  clearly  demonstrates 
that  it  does  indeed  cost  a  good  deal  more 
to  educate  a  child  in  Illinois  than  some 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  An- 
other table  shows  a  comparison  of  per 
capita  earnings  and  it  is  important  to 
demonstrate  that  while  Illinois  spends 
more  than  twice  as  much  per  pupil  for 
education,  our  per  capita  income  is  no- 
where near  twice  as  much  as  some  of 
the  poorer  States. 

Another  table  which  I  shall  Include 
in  the  Record  shows  the  total  State  ex- 
penditure by  States  as  compared  to  per 
capita  income  by  States,  and  here  again 
we  find  a  substantial  variance  among  the 
several  States  which  could  not  be  ignored 


by  this  committee  in  drawing  up  its  dis- 
tribution formula. 

Another  table  shows  the  difference  in 
isalary  standards,  and  these  too  must  be 
considered  in  recognizing  that  if  this  leg- 
islation is  to  be  meaningful  to  the  respec- 
tive school  districts,  it  must  be  of  a 
nature  and  amount  which  will  help  those 
local  school  districts  meet  the  difference 
in  cost  for  teaching  personnel. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been 
said  about  the  wealth  in  States  and  their 
ability  to  meet  their  educational  obliga- 
tions. I  believe  we  should  study  the  com- 
parative indebtedness  of  these  so-called 
richer  States  in  their  effort  to  give  their 
children  a  higher  standard  of  education. 
Admittedly,  Alabama  is  a  poorer  State, 
but  Alabama  has  a  State  school  indebted- 
ness of  only  $109  million,  compared  to 
$1,119  million  for  Illinois;  $2,458  million 
for  New  York;  and  $2,160  million  for 
California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  House  will  stand  by  the  committee 
which  has  studied  all  the  aspects  of  this 
problem,  and  after  great  deliberation  has 
concluded  that  the  formula  before  us  is 
indeed  the  most  equitable  for  all  the 
people  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  also  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  another  aspect  of  this  bill- 
Yesterday  we  witnessed  a  heated  debate 
on  proposals  in  this  bill  to  bring  some 
assistance  to  the  private  schools  of 
America  within  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions. I  believe  the  committee  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  trying  to  find  a  con- 
stitutional balance  for  helping  our  non- 
public schools  which  are  today  educating 
more  than  7  million  American  chil- 
dren at  an  annual  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  more  than  $3  billion.  The 
committee  properly  has  recognized  that 
students  in  private  schools  should  be 
eligible  for  assistance  in  this  act  within 
the  framework  of  constitutional  limita- 
tions. 

The  committee  has  carefully  drawn  up 
a  formula  which  has  been  approved  by 
Monsignor  McManus,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools  in  Chicago— the 
largest  parochial  schopl  system  in  the 
world,  and  also  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 

I  believe  the  formula  is  properly 
described  on  page  7  of  the  report,  and  I 
should  like  to  cite  that  report  at  this 
pwint: 


DU.\L  ENROLLMENT  AND  BROADENED  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  REACH  ALL  EDUCA- 
TIONALLY   DEPRIVED    CHILDREN 

No  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes  any 
grant  for  providing  any  service  to  a  private 
Institution,  but  at  the  same  time  the  bill 
does  contemplate  some  broadening  of  public 
educational  programs  and  services  In  which 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  public  schools  may  par- 
ticipate. The  extent  of  the  broadened  serv- 
ices will  reflect  the  extent  that  there  are 
educationally  disadvantaged  pupils  who  do 
not  attend  public  school. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  funds  for  the 
payment  of  private  school  teachers.  Nor  does 
It  authorize  the  purchase  of  materials  or 
equipment  or  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  private  schools.  However,  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  who  are  enrolled 
In     nonpublic     elementary     and     secondary 


schools,  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  provision,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
for  including  special  educational  services 
and  arrangements  such  as  dual  enrollment, 
educational  radio  and  television,  educational 
media  centers,  and  mobile  educational  serv- 
ices and  equipment  in  which  such  children 
can  participate. 

Thus,  the  bill  does  anticipate  broadened 
Instructional  offerings  under  publicly  spon- 
sored auspices  which  will  be  available  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

In  this  regard  the  committee  has  adopted 
language  in  the  bill  to  assure  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  maintain  adminis- 
trative supervision  and  control  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  under  the  title  and  that  the 
title  to  any  property  constructed  or  pur- 
chased shall  be  In  a  public  agency  and  that 
a  public  agency  will  administer  the  funds 
and  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
Several  opportunities  are  afforded  local  pub- 
lic educational  agencies  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  enrolled  in  public  schools  through 
supplementary  educational  services  author- 
ized by  title  I  such  as  broadened  health 
services,  school  breakfasts  for  poor  children, 
and  guidance  and  counseling  services.  In 
addition,  testimony  received  by  the  commit- 
tee indicated  the  effectiveness  in  some  areas 
of  providing  mobile  art  collections  which 
could  serve  a  community  of  schools  on  a 
rotating  basis  and  the  broadening  of  mobile- 
type  public  library  services. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this  act 
to  give  parochial  schools  assistance  in 
the  use  of  public  school  textbooks  on  a 
loan  basis,  which  would  bring  badly 
needed  help  to  the  private  schools  for 
their  indigent  pupils.  But  in  evei-y  in- 
stance, the  committee  was  careful  to  pre- 
sei-ve  the  basic  constitutional  safeguards. 

I  believe  it  is  a  credit  to  the  religious 
organizations  of  this  Nation,  of  all  faiths 
and  beliefs,  that  they  have  all  rallied  in 
their  support  for  this  bill.  Those  who 
would  argue  here  that  the  bill  either 
does  not  go  far  enough,  or  goes  too  far. 
should  study  the  testimony  of  the  most 
responsible  and  eminent  religious  leaders 
of  America  who  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
sense  of  responsibility  in  this  field. 
During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  there 
was  quite  properly  great  concern  ex- 
pressed that  the  committee  be  careful 
not  tn^  the  careful  balance  of  separa- 
tion ofclbrch  and  state.  And  the  com- 
mittee took  this  testimony  into  careful 
consideration. 

So  far  as  I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of^  the 
United  States  that  all  religious  denomi- 
nations have  sent  witnesses  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee  in  support  of  the 
passage  of  such  legislation,  and  specifi- 
cally in  support  of  the  passage  of  the 
present  legislation  in  its  present,  care- 
fully worked  out  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  this 
bill,  in  its  present  form,  will  stand  up 
to  any  subsequent  test  at  any  level  of 
our  judicial  system. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  I 
want  to  raise  on  this  legislation,  and  that 
is  the  suggestion  for  judicial  review. 

There  are  those  who  urge  some  lan- 
guage be  inserted  in  this  measure  to 
provide  for  judicial  review ;  I  suggest  that 
such  an  amendment  is  not  necessary; 
I  suggest  that  it  would  expose  every 
school  district  to  harassing  legal  prob- 
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lems-  it  would  result  in  a  legal  patch- 
work of  judicial  decisions. 

This  bill  in  its  present  form  is  sub- 
i  Jt  to  review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  most 
recent  decision  to  rule  on  and  review 
the  use  of  prayers  in  the  public  schools, 
I  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  that  in 
this  instance  the  Supreme  Court  would 
rpfuse  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the 
Ssions  of  this  bill  which  would  give 
assistance  to  private  schools. 

I  am  sure  that,  just  as  soon  as  this 
bill  becomes  law,  there  will  be  any  num- 
ber of  suits  filed  to  challenge  its  con- 
stitutionality. We  can  make  this  state- 
ment with  confidence  because  of  suits 
brought  before  the  Court  challenging 
the  higher  education  bill  and  the  bill  to 
aid  medical  schools  which  were  passed 
in  this  Congress.  _ 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  now  has  a  provision  for 


judicial  review,  whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  refuses  to  grant  a 
State  any  assistance.  This  provision  is 
quite  proper  because  a  refusal  by  the 
Commissioner  does  not  involve  a  con- 
stitutional question,  and  therefore  we 
on  the  committee,  wanting  to  make  sure 
that  a  Commissioner  of  Education  could 
not  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  deny  a 
State  Federal  aid,  have  provided  judicial 
review  of  his  decisions  in  each  of  the 
titles. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  proviso 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  this 
legislation  because  no  Member  in  this 
Chamber  can  seriously  argue  that  a  citi- 
zen cannot  bring  a  suit  testing  those  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  provide  aid  to 
the  private  schools'  and  church  schools' 
indigent  children. 

Our  refusal  to  put  such  language  in 
this  bill  is  to  protect  the  local  school  ad- 
ministrators from  arbitrary  harassment. 


But  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  confident  that  a  constitutional  test 
will  lie,  and  certiorari  will  issue,  when- 
ever anyone  wants  to  challenge  seriously 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

I  of  course,  would  not  venture  to  indi- 
cate the  final  outcome  of  what  such  a 
suit  would  be,  but  that  is  not  the  issue 
today.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  a 
constitutional  test  can  be  held,  ^d  I 
submit  that  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cleariy  indicate  the 
Court  would  indeed  entertain  such  a  suit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
would  help  relieve  the  local  conunumties 
of  this  Nation  in  meeting  the  crisis  they 
face  to  provide  education  for  the  im- 
poverished and  educationally  deprived 
children  of  their  areas.  I  hope  this  blU 
will  be  adopted  by  the  House  m  the 
manner  that  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  aforementioned  tables  follow: 


Expenditures  for  public  assistance  by  source  of  funds  and  Stale,  calendar  year  1963  ' 


State 


Amount  (thousands) 


Total 


Total  K 


$5,183,683 


Alabama 

Alaskti 

Arizoii;! 

.Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut — 

Delaware 

Florida 

fieorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansai! 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma'sarhusetts. 

Michiuan 

Minne-'iota. 


Federal 


$2, 840, 885 


State  and  local 


Total 


$2,342,798 


Mis-sissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska - 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wu^onsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia - 


Guam , 

Puerto  Rico..., 
Virgin  Islands. 


114,810 
4,521 
29,178 
61,361 
761,728 
91.394 
65, 817 
5.889 
98,327 
104,140 
12,426 
14, 547 
313,380 
44.982 
62,585 
53,892 
79,235 
187.609 
27,296 
49, 973 
197,  146 
208.966 
108,947 
56. 388 
146,227 
15,  l.W 
24.023 
7,849 
10, 590 
106,710 
28, 552 
667, 041 
91,576 
15,820 
227,085 
150, 121 
45, 764 
265,451 
24,705 
33,842 
14,961 
61.542 
229,668 
22,231 
9,387 
33,668 
106,965 
60,422 
85, 273 
6,327 
17, 679 


294 
19, 479 

748 


87,103 
2, 187 
20.057 
46,697 
348, 160 
47,928 
29,707 
3,306 
71,820 
78,327 
6,121 
9,603 
140, 710 
29,391 
3,"),  418 
29,476 
58,946 
133. 012 
16.989 
27,978 
93,890 
78,510 
47,040 
44,684 
95,209 
6.656 
14,551 
3,239 
6,265 
44,066 
19,332 
254,846 
67,108 
9,565 
107,987 
96,233 
23^551 
141,266 
12, 332 
25, 570 
9,501 
47, 4.')4 
167, 231 
14,336 
6,410 
23,739 
53,372 
44, 841 
37,407 
3,127 
9,799 

152 

9,462 

317 


State 


$1,693,084 


Local 


$649, 714 


Percentage  distribution 


Total        Federal 


100.0 


27, 707 
2,334 
9,121 
14,664 
413,568 
43,466 
36,109 
2,584 
26,507 
25,812 
6,304 
5,044 
172,670 
15,590 
27,166 
24,417 
20.289 
54,598 
10,307 
21,995 
103,267 
130, 456 
61,907 
11,705 
51,019 
8,500 
9,072 
4,610 
5,326 
62,645 
9,220 
312,195 
24, 467 
6,264 
119,097 
63,889 
22,212 
124, 185 
12,373 
8,272 
6,460 
14,068 
62,437 
7,896 
2,977 
9,919 
63,693 
16,581 
47,866 
3,200 
7,880 

142 

10, 017 

431 


27,626 
2,334 
9,092 
14.664 
269,084 
34,905 
32, 875 
1,683 
23.380 
20,632 
6,304 
5.014 
156,076 
9,281 
16,977 
11,973 
19,402 
54,598 
7,636 
17. 618 
61,928 
77,091 
21,169 
11,336 
60,704 
.  2,765 
6,498 
2,071 
.  2,606 
27,881 
9,173 
167, 674 
11,228 
4,479 
97,061 
63,037 
16,419 
119, 706 
11,358 
7,874 
3,987 
10,944 
69,604 
7,877 
2,052 
5,046 
53,593 
15,133 
21,896 
1,472 
7.880 


81 


29 


144,484 
8,561 
3.234 
901 
3,127 
6,180 


64.8 


State  and  local 


Total 


45.2 


30 

16.  595 

6,310 

10. 189 

12.444 

887 


2,672 

4,477 

41.329 

63,365 

40,738 

369 

316 

6,735 

2,974 

2,639 

2.719 

34.764 

47 

154, 621 

13,239 

1,775 

22,036 

852 

,  6,793 

4,479 

1,015 

398 

1,473 

3,144 

2,833 

18 

925 

4,873 


448 

25,970 

1.728 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


142 

10. 017 

431 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


75.9 

48.4 

68.7 

76.1 

45.7 

62.4 

45.1 

50.1 

73.0 

75.2 

49.3 

65.3 

44.9 

6.').  3 

56.6 

64.7 

74.4 

70.9 

62.2 

56.0 

47.6 

37.6 

43.2 

79.2 

66.1 

43.9 

60.6 

41.3 

49.7 

41.3 

67.7 

44.9 

73.3 

60.5 

47.6 

64.1 

61.6 

53.2 

49.9 

76.6 

63.5 

77.1 

72.8 

64.5 

68.3 

70.5 

49.9 

74.2 

43.9 

49.4 

55.4 


State 


32.7 


Local 


12.6 


61.7 
48.6 
42.4 


24.2 

61.6 

31.3 

23.9 

54.3 

47.6 

54.8 

43.9 

27.0 

24.8 

60.7 

34.7 

55.1 

34.6 

43.4 

55.3 

25.6 

29.1 

37.8 

44.1 

52.4 

62.4 

56.8 

20.8 

94.9 

56.0 

39.4 

58.7 

50.3 

58.7- 

32.3 

65.1 

26.8 

39.5 

52.4 

36.9 

48.6 

46.8 

5ai 

24.5 
36.5 
22.9 
27.2 
35.5 
31.8 
29.6 
50.1 
25.7 
56.2 
50.6 
44.6 

48.3 
51.4 
67.6 


y 


24.1 

51.6 

31.2 

23.9 

35.3 

38.2 

49.0 

28.6 

23.8 

19.8 

50.7 

34.5 

49.8 

20.6 

27.1 

22.2 

24.5 

29.1 

28.0 

25.1 

31.4 

36.9 

19.4 

2ai 

34.7 

18.2' 

27.0 

26.4 

24.6 

26.1 

32.1 

27.8 

12.3 

28.3 

42.7 

35.3 

35.9 

45.1 

46.0 

23.3 

26.7 

17.8 

26.0 

35.4 

21.9 

15.0 

50.1 

25.0 

25.7 

23.3 

44.6 

48.3 
51.4 
67.6 


0.1 


.1 


19.0 
9.4 
4.9 

16.3 
3.2 
6.0 


.2 

6.3 

14.0 

16.3 

23.1 

1.1 


9.8 

9.0 

21.0 

25.5 

37.4 

.7 

.2 

37.8 

12.4 

32.3 

25.7 

32.6 

.2 

27.3 

14.6 

11.2 

9.7 

.6 

12.7 

X.7 

4.1 

1.2 

9.8 

5.1 

1.2 

.1 

9.9 

14.5 


.7 
30.5 
27.3 


.  covers  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  ^'^  to  blind  am^^rm^^^     and  totally  disabled,  medical 
are  available;  includes  administrative  costs  and  vendor  payments  for  medical  care. 
» Exclude*  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 
Source:  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  W^elfare;  Social  Security  Administration. 
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Total  and  per  capita  personal  income  by  Stale,  selected  calendar  years,  19S9-6S  ' 


State 


Total. 


Alnl>ama 

Alaska 

Arizona ....^.. 

Arkansa-s 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida.. 

(•eorgiu 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ixul-siana •.. 

Maine. -. 

Maryland 

MiUxsachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Xebnvsta 

Nevada.... 

New  llampshtre 

New  .Jersey 

New  Me.vico 

New  York    .  _ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  rarolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Itah.... 

V'ermont 

Virginia ^ 

Washington . 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


Total  personal  income  (millions) 


1929 

1939 

1949 

1959 

$8.1,661 

$72. 753 

$20.5, 452 

4381,326 

856 

704 

'    2,429 

4,617 

(») 

(«) 

(«> 

555 

254 

231 

889 

2. 425 

.'164 

471 

1,438 

2,300 

5,  .502 

5,2.'-.7 

17,8:15 

40,960 

642 

578 

1,794 

3,  769 

1,641 

1,415 

3, 4.52 

6,  873 

240 

241 

.599 

1,299 

7^ 

892 

3,210 

9,384 

1,015 

967 

3,  mis 

/          0, 079 

(«^ 

218 

685 

1,290 

225 

•226 

706 

1,180 

7,280 

5.  rm 

14. 6.54 

2.5, 693 

1,973 

1, 767 

5. 398 

9,741 

1,419 

J>183 

3,403 

6,412 

999 

694 

2,397 

4,302 

1, 020 

8.55 

2. 624 

4.563 

866 

834 

2,789 

6,165 

479 

417 

1,061 

1,717 

1,260 

1.186 

3,384 

7,133 

3. 862 

3, 162 

7,066 

12,381 

3,803 

3,215 

9, 522 

17.467 

1,539 

1,432 

3,810 

6,706 

.570 

444 

1,391 

2,490 

2,275 

1,914 

6,219 

9,  2tiO 

312 

294 

791 

1,3'2S 

811 

521 

1,699 

2,788 

79 

90 

276 

759 

3-22 

274 

663 

1,201 

3.714 

3.100 

7,930. 

15,499 

171 

184 

717 

1,688 

14.  ia5 

11,152 

26,144 

45, 197 

1,046 

1.111 

3,596 

6,716 

253 

202 

678 

986 

6,178 

4,265 

11,736 

21,977 

1.077 

805 

2,432 

4,083 

647 

629 

2,235 

3.845 

7,531 

5.933 

14,771 

24.757 

696 

500 

1, 173 

1.832 

470 

611 

1.700 

3, 142 

288 

219 

6<J0 

1.027 

982 

880 

2.992 

5.346 

2,752 

2.tV00 

9.778 

18. 132 

284 

251 

821 

1.6.30 

225 

172 

414 

»)97 

1.054 

1.127 

3.626 

7.M3 

1.  \m 

1.058 

3.641 

6. 372 

794 

723 

2.050 

3.060 

2.001 

1,615 

4,614 

8,310 

151 

145 

440 

720 

615 

735 

1,677 

2,215 

1962 


$439,977 


.5,  164 

.3, 181 

2,782 

49, 0.53 

4.  618 

8,  or.9 

1,466 

11,221 
7,145 
1,.587 
1,3.51 

28,895 

11,041 
C,  075 
4,911 
.5,283 
5,692 
1,918 
t   8,5,55 

14,269 

19,264 
7,712 
2,906 

10,385 
1,.558 
.3.319 
1.104 
1.394 

18, 073 
1.888 

51,243 
8,177 
1,400 

24.215 
4.  675 
4.324 

27.015 
2.082 
3.745 
1.460 
6.184 

20,4,37 
1.999 
794 
8,399 
7.426 
3,224 
9,291 
810 
2,637 


19(i3 


$461,610 


5,  .^38 
704 

3,340 
2,  986 

.52,317 
4,831 
8,4'.K) 
1,.570 

11,933 
7,715 
l,6r,7 
1,366 

30,020 

11,648 

6,  .399 
5,017 
5,  545 
6,072 
1,971 
9,103 

14,889 

20, 624 
8, 152 
3,183 

10,900 
1,553 
3. 376 
1,246 
1,4.50 

18,861 
1,9,53 

53, 361 
8,601 
1,300 

25,164 

4,  ii:<n 

4,568 

28,  017 

2.153 

3,944 

1,390 

6.588 

21. 351 

2,08;} 

827 

8,907 

7,  575 
3,348 
9,617 

834 
2,645 


Per  capita  i)ersonal  income 


1920 


$703 


324 

(»J 

591 

305 

995 

637 

1,029 

1,017 

.521 

3.50 

m 

.503 
9.57 
612 
577 
535 
391 
415 
601 
777 
913 
793 
598 
285 
628 
595 
590 
878 
690 
931 
407 

1,159 
334 
375 
781 
454 
GS3 
775 
871 
270 
417 
377 
478 
559 
627 
435 
7.50 
462 
6«2 
677 

1,273 


1039 


$5.56 


2,50 

(2) 

477 
242 
775 
516 
834 
916 
486 
310 
,525 
434 
705 
519 
469 
380 
3f)3 
3.57 
493 
661 
727 
624 
517 
205 
606 
5:J0 
395 
841 
.559 
751 
352 
825 
316 
314 
619 
345 
582 
599 
713 
273 
340 
308 
409 
462 
480 
422 
617 
387 
517 
5S5 
1.117 


1949 


$1,382 


810 
(») 
1,245 

780 
1,725 
1,385 
1,690 
1,8i)6 
1,'203 

932 
1,.3.54 
1,239 
1. 090 
l,3r4 
1.320 
1,245 

921 
1.050 
1,175 
1.4.53 
1,490 
1,504 
1,298 

667 
1,344 
1,390 
1,305 
1, 7.58 
1,244 
1,  622 
1.113 
1,  756 

919 
1,136 
1.472 
1,155 
1,662 
1,422 
1,464 

838 
1.084 

925 
1,283 
1,224 
1,122 
1,101 
1,.5»7 
1,062 
1,361 
1,588 
2,078 


1959 


$2,163 


1962 


$2,308 


1,425 

1.  .5.57 

2, 523 

2.731 

1,934 

2.141 

1,327 

1,510 

2, 671 

2,881 

2, 182 

2,440 

2.  7.55 

3,074 

2,9,59 

3, 139 

1, 9.59 

2,0t-.5 

1,  5.58 

1,7.S0 

2,118 

2. 394 

1.793 

1,930 

2,576 

2,8t)1 

2.110 

2, 368 

1.972 

2,190 

1,990 

2, 217 

1,514 

1,713 

1,611 

1,689 

1,792 

1,%1 

2,338 

2. 646 

2,436 

2,750 

2,263 

2.399 

1.985 

2.228 

1.152 

1.285 

2.161 

2.406 

1,991 

2. 235 

1.989 

2.295 

2,720 

3, 1.54 

1,995 

2,241 

2, 601 

2,843 

1,819 

1,894 

2,720 

2,929 

1,492 

1,738 

1,573 

2,212 

2,286 

2.412 

1,774 

1.910 

2,190 

2. 393 

2.204 

2.373 

2,145 

2.371 

1,327 

1,530 

1.513 

2,025 

1.507 

1.693 

1.918 

2.019 

1.H59 

2.087 

1,806 

2. 0.52 

1,793 

1.977 

2,  2.57 

2, 467 

1,  635 

1.795 

2,123 

2.312 

2.  215 

2,440 

2,888 

3,215 

1863 


t2,44« 


1,655 
2,839 
2,142 
1,807 
2,974 
2,464 
3,18,1 
3,298 
2,111 
1.8i;4 
2.4« 
1,916 
2,948 
2.481 
2,302 
2,255 
1,792 
1,776 
2,007 
2,788 
2.853 
2.541 
2,329 
1,390 
2,518 
2,197 
2,312 
3,386 
2,313 
2,916 
1,918 
3,013 
1,807 
2,050 
2,474 
1,953 
2,502 
2.452 
2,433 
1,588 
1,886 
1,783 
2,066 
2,119 
2,121 
2,057 
2,484 
1.883 
2,368 
2,476 
3,316 


'  Personal  income  by  State  is  the  current  income  received  by  residents  of  the  States  from  all  sources,  inclusive  of  transfers  from  government  and  business  but  exclusive  of 
^sfers  among  persons.  J  otal  personal  income  for  all  States  differs  from  total  personal  income  of  the  United  States  in  that  the  latter  includes  income  disbursed  by  the 
federal  Government  to  its  civdian  and  military  personnel  outside  the  Vnited  Slates.  ' 

'  Not  available.  ^ 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  school  expenditures  by  Stale,^  selected  school  years,  1945-46  to  1961-62 

[In  thousands] 


State 

1945-46 

1949-50 

1955-56 

1959-60 

1961-62 

Total* 

$2,006,886 

$5,837,643 

$10,955,047 

$15,613,255 

$18,338,487 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkan5a'5 

Callfnrnia 

Colorr.d'> 

Connecticut 

39,054 

14,846 

22,959 
221,435 
25,861 
41,174 
6,724 
38,970 
46,102 

ii,'687" 

178,815 
81.692 
59,525 
41,500 
38.033 
39.091 
14,769 
3.5,116 
ft3.  224 
134.015 
64.667 
21.080 
78  .573 

79,374 

4i.535 

54,354 
623. 359 
59. 4.5H 
83.74S 
13.118 
97,319 
95,225 

26."  267" 

358.198 

158. 180 

114.174 

72. 391 

6,8.092 

112.753 

25.143 

94.  .545 

124. 559 

274.  .5.34 

118.163 

40.786 

11?  ifA 

134,070 

"   "83.'l38 

71.690 

1,280,350 

126,  061 

15«i.  406 

29. 604 

226. 826 

166,676 

42,964' 

627.899 
260.008 
186.992 
157. 982 

96,  995 
191. K06 

39.911 
186,622 
272.  .537 
581.448 
2.58.  676 

81,329 
222.219 

51.722 

86,539 

191,165 

24,19i5 

139, 697 

100,548 

2, 021, 625 

189, 508 

231,407 

55, 667 

367.207 

236, 764 

48,766 

52, 5'27 

846. 734 

393.626 

235. 678 

216.003 

148.2.36 

29H.618 

59. 674 

286.  .550 

368.907 

811,973 

352. 448 

148,791 

300.749 

64.021 

112.836 

200. 779 

31.894 

171,261 

121,438 

2,396,124 

214.927 

275. 926 

53.134 

438. 159 

285,494 

57,921 

60,777 

989, 621 

477, 022 

287,179 

235. 378 

202.608 

300.224 

75.284 

345,086 

441, 525 

919. 987 

404,9<i9 

151, 189 

363,007 

74. 191 

126.250 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia .' 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinris 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LouHana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi.=sLssippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

18  316            31* 607 

Nebraska 

29.478  1          47.193 

State 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Nortli  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 'I- 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of 
Columbia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


1945-46 


$3.  427 
8,154 

120, 017 
13,820 

351,711 
&i.  477 
14.594 

158, 379 
45,  467 
31.651 

205, 379 
13,929 
28.959 
15,683 
39. 596 

138, 465 
17,897 
6. 520 
47.840 
59.661 
40,108 
69,861 
7,661 

14,031 


1949-50 


$8,757 
16.939 

199.986 
33,  .509 

617,811 

151,323 
24. 905 

291, 920 
87.611 
93.325 

348.118 
21,538 
63,465 
27,071 

104,576 

303,013 
33.800 
11,548 

100,920 

113.845 
69,666 

123.868 
14, 737 

27,871 


1,391 
12, 712 


4,101 
19,412 


1955-56 


$21,638 

29,  5.59 
399.081 

73. 640 

,  2.56, 339 

225.311 

41.687 
573,343 
150,  a36 
136. 818 
584,052 

37,360 
141,732 

44,392 
165,927 
546,691 

68.861 

21.024 
188.478 
22.5,113 

96,  a59 
244, 225 

35,114 

38,060 


13,093 
30,551 


1959-60 


$32, 641 

41,114 
699,007 

88.902 

1,  742, 717 

294.744 

69. 694 
799, 9.53 
185, 751 
185, 229 
797,498 

53,035 
136,686 

63,8.55 
214.459 
757. 092 

97, 490 

28,144 
266.942 
319. 393 
122.434 
332,960 

46,844 

62. 752 


1961-82 


$43,872 

,51,283 

702.683 

1  LI.  198 

2.055,891 

374. 4.37 

69,897 
9,32.380 
200,456 
214.288 
927.726 

6.S,600 
159.941 

fi5,4S3 
241. 4S5 
894.409 
114.405 

32,240 
329,001 
385, 167 
138,815 
410,895 

48,300 

60,381 


'  Includes  current  expenditures,  capital  outlay,  and  interest  for  public  day  schools. 
exp'eTiditiirrs  frr  operation  of  summer  and  adult  programs,  community  services,  and 
con. ni unity  collet'es. 


» Beginning  in  1959-60.  totals  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 
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ual  salarres  of  instructional  staff »  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools  by  State,  selecUd  school  year,  1945-46 

1961—62 


State 


1946-46 


Total  '- 


jllabaraa 

Alaska 

Aritona 

U'kansa.s 

Calif^ni* 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida -- 

Georgia-- 

Hawaii - 

Idaho 

DUaois - 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ■ 

Kentucky 

Uuisiana 

M^e 

Maniand 

Massachusetts 

Michigiin 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri..-- 

Montana 


,$1,995 


1,276 

2,167 
1,068 
2,987 
1,822 
2,393 
2,202 
1,719 
1,081 


1949-50 


$3,000 


l,6r2 
2,280 
2,143 
1,076 
1,666 
1,295 
1,537 
1,409 
2,262 
2,512 
2,337 
1,878 
856 
1,793 
1,838 


2,111 

"3,556 
1,801 

(») 

2,821 
3,5.58 
3,273 
2,958 
1,963 


1955-56 


$4,156 


2,481 
3,4.58 
3,401 
2, 420 
2. 628 
1.936 
2,983 
2.115 
3.594 
3.338 
3,420 
3,013 
1,416 
2,  ,581 
2,962 


3,386 

"4,472 
2,378 
5,243 
4,012 
4,r30 
4, 561 

•  4,  130 
3,161 

'"3,"  550 
'  4, 757 
4,376 
3,181 
3.673 
2,698 
.3.886 
2,881 
4,613 
4.337 
4.711 
4,121 
2.436 
3,520 
3,633 


1959-60 


$6,174 


4,002 

4  6, 859 
5,590 
3, 295 

»6,600 
4.997 
6.008 

»5,800 
,5,080 
3,904 
5,390 
4,216 

'  6, 184 
5.  .542 

»4,030 

«  4. 450 
3,327 
4.978 
3,694 
5,667 

'6,545 
.5,654 
5,275 
3,314 
4,536 

'4,425 


1961-62 


»$5,700 


4,071 

4  7, 285 

6,190 

3,685 

«7,100 

5.349 

6.770 

6,303 

5,024 

4,494 

5,651 

4,479 

»6,300 

6,409 

5,001 

4,925 

4,427 

5,282 

-4,288 

6,242 

.5,850 

6,022 

5,816 

3,637 

5,143 

4,977 


State 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey -. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah 

Vermont .- 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming --- 

District  of  Columbia. 


1945-46 


$1,514 
1,992 
1,530 
2,661 
1,970 
2,946 
1,602 
1,469 
2,165 
1,796 
2,164 
2,124 
2,098 
1,152 
1,530 
1,287 
1,640 
2,016 
1.692 
1,574 
2,547 
1,676 
2,002 
1.654 
2.637 


1949-50 


Alaska.. 
Hawaii. 


2.655 
2.795 


$2,292 
3,200 
2,712 
3,611 
3,215 
3,706 
2,688 
2,324 
3,088 
2,736 
3,323 
3.006 
3,294 
1,891 
2,064 
2,302 
3.122 
3,103 
2,348 
2,328 
3,487 
2,425 
3,007 
2.798 
3.920 


1955-56 


1959-60 


4,288 
3.506 


$3,171 
4,496 
3,510 
4.747 
4,492 
5.277 
3,400 

'2,929 
4,337 
3,703 
4.423 
4.400 
4,442 
3.005 
2.943 
3,156 
3,983 
3,922 
3.105 
3.422 
4.554 
3.112 
4,127 
3.851 
5.394 

1,431 
4,230 


$3,876 
5,093 
4.465 

'5,871 
6,382 
6,537 
4,178 
3,606 
6,124 
4.690 
5,535 
5.306 

'6,499 
3,450 
3.726 
3,929 
4,708 
6,096 
4,466 
4,312 

'5,643 
3,962 

•4.870 
4,937 
6,280 


1961-62 


$4,470 
6,167 
4,861 
6,285 
6,700 
6,941 
6,190 
4,192 
(,664 
4.997 
'6.100 
5,733 
6.903 
3,866 
4.138 
4.190 
6.379 
6,337 
4.997 
4.824 
6,190 
4.432 
•6,700 
5.646 
6,664 


1  Includes  supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  and  other  instructional  staff. 
iBeginiiiiiK  in  19.59-60,  totals  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  ITntiraated  bv  Office  of  Education.  ,„    ,  j  „,i*i, 

'  ieca"?c  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  data  for  Alaska  cannot  readily  be  compared  with 
those  tor  otlier  States. 
'  Not  available. 


•  Includes  teachers  in  junior  colleges.        ,     ,      »,       ,  ^^f, 

'  Includes  somp  personnel  in  addition  V  i'^'^TJ^'^^fL  rt^ilsr  nubile  school  system 

8  Excludes  vocational  schools  not  operated  as  part  of  the  regular  puDUC  scnooi  sy?i*m 

Source:  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education. 


Local  long-term  debt  ordstanding  by  unit  of  governmevi,  and  school  debt  by  State,  end  of  jisca'  year  1962 

[In  thousands]  


Purpose  and 
State 


All  units 


Total  debt. 


Counties     Munici- 
palities 


School 
districts 


Town- 
ships 


Special 
districts 


A.  All  purposes 


$.55. 455. 581 


$5,208,329 


Schools 

Utilities... 
Other 


Alabama -- 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado -. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida -- 

Georgia..- 

Hawaii 

Idaho -. 

niinoLs 

Indiana 

Iowa -.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


18,119,401 
12, 280, 170 
25. 0.56. 010 


1. 056, 017 
1.101 


$25,098,929 


1,892.212 
8, 880, 305 


4,151.211    14.320,412 


$13,656,448  $1,303,386 


13.656,448 


578. 113 
160.057 
565.216 


$10, 188, 490 


938, 119 
3,2.37,310 
6, 013, 061 


Purpose  and 

State 


B.  School  purposes  by  State 


$109, 449 

35,389 

149,4.58 

110,907 

2,  ItJO,  983 

2.50,931 

360,229 

44,015 

293, 162 

164.378 

12. 751 

56.027 

1,119.229 

298,717 

241. 1.50 

228,710 

186. 414 

372.223 

48.0.58 

423.374 


$3,388 


19,  HI 

801 


370 


316. 832 


$59. 134 

146.927 

542 

34.847 

149,4.58 

110,907 

44,322 

2,116,661 

250,931 

112,306 

12,a59 

3.855 

40, 160 

293, 162 

40,747 

104,521 

11,950 

56.027 

1.119.2-29 

125,830 

241,1.50 

228.710 

21. 21t 

164.826 

7.710 

364,513 

21.177 

8.862 

106.  .542 

$235,064 


172, 88i 


18, 018 


Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri .-- 

Montana --■ 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaroUna.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pemisylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota- 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. --- 

Vermont.-- 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.- 

Wisconsin -- 

Wyoming  


All  units 


Counties 


Munici- 
paUties 


School 
districts 


Town- 
ships 


Spedal 
districts 


B.  School  purposes  by  State-Continued 


$423,048 
862,289 
528,295 
103,706 
366.467 
62,273 
113,828 
53,291 
47,874 
754,953 
40,9.56 
2, 548. 997 
259,544 
51,535 
1,047.868 
127,225 
135, 479 
1, 065, 555 
66.263 
45.  .537 
27. 815 
275,034 
1,195,955 
80,515 
20,875 
314.907 
285,990 
58,985 
446, 4.50 
42,338 


$335       $130,966 
3,066 
26,094 


4,325 


2,295 


7.854 
259.544 


2.856 


92 
3.004 

"26^402 
172.483 


691. 137 
"17,"  181 


4 

'2i5."i42 

"223!^3i6 


42,530 


57,490 
13.323 

""3,"  819 
91,691 


189,556 


$41. 251 
859,223 
497. 876 
103. 706] 
366.467 

62.181 
110.826 

63.291 

27,472 
662.456 

40.966 
1.826.031 


$26a  476 


17,720 


23.974 


61. 

1.030. 

124. 

135, 

300. 

1. 
45, 
27. 

2. 

1,182. 

80. 

6, 


5S5 

687 
370 
479 
796 
731 
533 
815 
403 
633 
515 
546 


22,002 


285.990 
58.985 

256,898 
42,-338 


$764,759 


Source;  Deparfnent  of  Con  merce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  knows  full  well  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  874  is  the  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  that  argument  before;  and 
I  refuse  to  yield  any  further.  We  have 
gone  through  that. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
ought  to  set  the  record  straight  im- 


mediately after  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  has  finished 
speaking. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  fully 
knows,  but  has  chosen  not  to  tell  his 
colleagues,  that  in  Public  Law  874  the 
poor  States  of  the  Nation,  if  their  local 
expenditures  for  education  are  not  as 
great  as  the  State  average,  they  receive 
the  State  average.  And,  if  the  State 
average  is  not  as  great  as  the  national 
average,  they  receive  the  national 
average. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
under  Public  Law  874  they  receive  the 
national  average. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  gentleman  knows 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  not  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  yield  to 
me  as  I  did  to  the  gentleman  yesterday. 
After  the  gentleman  starts  doing  that 
I  Shall  yield  to  him  again. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  be  Straight  as  to  the  effect  of 
Public  Law  874  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  payment  to  school  districts  of 
amounts  in  lieu  of  taxes,  because  the 
people  who  live  on  or  work  on  a  Federal 
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establishment  do  not  pay  the  property 
taxes  on  that  proE>erty. 

There  are  some  cases  as  in  Fairfax 
County  in  Virginia  and  Montgomery 
County  in  Maryland  where  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  taxes  but  these  counties  are 
receiving  aid  under  the  impacted  areas 
bill  for  these  same  people.  There  is 
about  $150  million  which  goes  down  the 
drain  in  that  boondoggle.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed  in  prior 
years  should  be  supported  although  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  does  not  choose 
to  support  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGre- 

GOR). 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  2362. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  of  Minnesota 
has  developed  over  the  years  one  of  the 
finest  educational  systems  in  the  United 
States.  We  in  the  North  Star  State  are 
justly  proud  of  what  we  have  done  to 
provide  the  very  best  in  educational  op- 
portunities for  our  young  people.  As  a 
high  measure  of  our  educational  attain- 
ment, studies  have  shown  that  Minnesota 
ranks  eighth  of  all  the  States  in  the  per- 
cent of  selective  service  registrants  fail- 
ing the  mental  test. 

In  the  school  year  1963-64,  the  3,016 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Minnesota  had  739,735  students  en- 
rolled. The  per  pupil  expenditure 
amounted  to  $468.  Only  nine  other 
States  stood  higher  than  that  in  that  par- 
ticular school  year. 

Now,  I  know  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argu- 
ment will  be  used  that  other  States  are 
not  as  able  to  provide  for  their  students — 
that  they  have  peculiar  economic  prob- 
lems. Well  I  might  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Minnesota  too  has  an  acute  eco- 
nomic problem  on  our  Iron  Range,  as  well 
as  other  financial  problems.  But  despite 
this,  Minnesota  has  taken  suflBcient  in- 
terest in  providing  a  sound  educational 
system  to  the  point  where  only  nine  other 
States  do  better  than  Minnesota  in  per 
pupil  expenditure. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  has  also  es- 
tablished a  loan  program  for  school  con- 
struction in  areas  where  there  is  a  proven 
need. 

Minnesota  also  ranks  high  in  the  sal- 
aries paid  to  our  teachers  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  criteria  used  in  ranking  a 
State's  educational  program. 

And  we  have  34  universities,  colleges 
and  junior  colleges,  church.  State  or  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated. 

We  are  proud  of  what  we  have  done, 
basically  through  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, to  build  this  system.  We  do  not 
need  or  want  Federal  aid  and  control  for 
-"impoverished  children."  We  will  do  it 
ourselves. 

We  do  not  need  or  want  Federal  aid 
and  control  to  buy  books  and  other  li- 
brary materials.    We  will  do  it  ourselves. 

We  do  not  need  or  want  Federal  aid 
and  control  for  communitywide  supple- 
mental educational  centers  which  bypass 
our  State  board  of  education.  We  will 
take  care  of  these  needs  ourselves. 

We  do  not  need  or  want  Federal  aid 
and  control  to  provide  grants  to  our  State 
board  of  education.    The  Minnesota  Leg- 


islature can  appropriate  these  funds,  and 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  two  major  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  I  can  in  all 
good  conscience  support  are  the  provi- 
sions for  improving  educational  research 
and  for  the  continuation  of  the  impacted 
aid  program.  These  two  programs  are 
national  in  scope  and  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  provision  of  this  bill,  the  one 
calling  for  aid  to  the  poorer  schoolchil- 
dren throughout  America,  is  the  one 
which  has  attracted  the  most  interest, 
both  before  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  and 
in  these  recent  hours.  Everyone,  of 
course,  is  interested  in  improving  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  lowest  in- 
come groups  throughout  America.  But 
under  the  guise  of  helping  impoverished 
children,  this  section  amounts  to  a  gener- 
alized program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

Minnesota  would  receive  a  little  over 
$20  million  in  Federal  aid  under  this 
first  provision.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  in  response  to  my  request,  had 
advised  me  that  Minnesotans  would  pay 
almost  $30  million  in  taxes  for  this  $20 
million  in  benefits. 

Residents  of  Anoka  and  Hennepin 
Counties,  Minn.,  the  only  two  in  my  Third 
Congressional  District,  would  pay  about 
$7  million  in  taxes  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram, but  would  receive  only  $21/3  million 
in  benefits. 

Anoka  County  would  receive  $139,000 
out  of  the  $19  million  allotted  to  the 
State.  That  amounts  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Anoka  County  receives 
6  percent  of  the  total  State  aids  which 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  through  its  allo- 
cation system,  pays  out  each  year.  Sure- 
ly the  State  of  Minnesota  knows  far  bet- 
ter than  the  Federal  Government  how 
school  funds  should  be  allocated  within 
Minnesota. 

But  let  us  take  this  one  step  further. 
Anoka  County  presently  receives  a  bit 
more  than  4  percent  of  the  Federal  funds 
which  now  come  into  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota for  educational  purposes.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  misguided  can  we  be? 

Here  we  have  the  Federal  Government 
sending  funds  into  Minnesota  under  such 
programs  as  Smith-Hughes,  George  Bar- 
den,  school  lunch,  National  Defense — 
titles  III  and  V,  Civil  Defense,  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  and  Johnson  O'Malley 
which  figures  out  to  4  percent  for  the 
county  of  Anoka.  And  now  we  are  asked 
to  consider  an  education  bill  which  is 
supposed  to  be  based  on  need  which  al- 
locates less  than  1  percent  for  Anoka 
County. 

Mr.  Cha^irman,  outside  of  the  basic  dis- 
agreements I  have  with  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  I 
now  find  that  this  bill — this  grandiose 
Great  Society  scheme  for  education — 
does  not  even  have  an  allocation  formula 
which  makes  sense. 

Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  with  6,663 
children  in  the  requisite  category,  is 
scheduled  to  receive  $1,292,622  under  the 
terms  of  title  I  of  this  bill.  Westchester 
County.  N.Y.,  one  of  the  richest  counties 
in  the  country  and  one  with  400  less  chil- 
dren affected,  will  receive  $2,189,026  in 


aid.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  median  family 
income  for  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  js 
$4,784.  The  median  family  income  for 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  is  $8,052. 

Under  terms  of  this  bill  the  average  im- 
poverished  child  in  Palm  Beach  County 
Fla..  will  receive  $194.  In  Westchester 
County,  N.y.,  each  child  will  be  credited 
with  aid  amounting  to  $352.  Palm  Beach 
County  will  receive  almost  10  times  as 
much,  and  Westchester  County  15  times 
as  much  as  Anoka  County,  Minn. 

The  House  has  already  seen  the  figures 
of  the  comparison  between  the  10  richest 
and  10  poorest  counties  in  the  Nation  and 
the  effect  this  bill  will  have.  The  above 
are  but  further  examples  of  what  is 
wrong  with  this  bill.  It  violates  the  con- 
cept of  fairplay  while  being  heralded  as 
a  great  boon  to  impoverished  children. 
There  are  better  approaches  to  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  America. 
Bills  which  implement  these  approaches 
are  pending  in  this  House.  They  should 
be  given  a  hearing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota   [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  for  her  excellent  re- 
marks here  today.  There  have  been 
those  happiness  boys  who  have  read  the 
committee  estimates  of  fund  distribu- 
tion, made  fancy  press  releases,  but  for- 
got to  look  behind  the  fancy  figures  and 
examine  the  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  forget  the  fact 
that  a  poor  child  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  as  deserving  of  help  as  a  poor 
child  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  says 
it  costs  about  $504  to  educate  a  child  in 
Illinois,  and  about  half  of  that  in  one  of 
the  poorer  States  of  America.  He  cannot 
deny  that  education  is  poorer  generally 
in  the  poorer  States  than  in  the  wealthy 
States,  and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter.    This  is  what  needs  correction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  allow  this 
Nation's  children  to  be  frozen  into  an 
arbitrary  formula  where  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

This  is  our  main  objection  to  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,'  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2362. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  was 
one  of  those  who  in  the  beginning  had 
some  serious  misgivings  about  the 
formula  included  in  the  bill.  One  of  the 
things  that  caused  me  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  formula  was  the  informa- 
tion put  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  February  24  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres  of  our  committee  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  of  money  given  to 
the  10  wealthiest  counties  as  compared 
to  the  amounts  of  money  allocated  to 
the   10  poorest  counties. 

Perhaps,  the  reason  why  I  focus  my 
attention  on  this  so  much  is  because 
one  of  those  counties  is  located  in  my 
district.  I  represent  the  entire  State. 
I  have  an  interest,  not  only  in  the  subur- 
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ban  area  of  Washington  in  which  I  live, 
but  in  the  entire  State. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  support 
a  bill  that  would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
unjustly  enrich  Montgomery  County  at 
^e  expense  of  the  poor  students  who  also 
live  in  my  district,  in  the  hard-core  area 
of  Baltimore,  or  those  who  live  in  the 
Appalachia  region  in  the  western  end  of 

my  State.  , ,     ,.  ^   , 

You  will  recall  that  the  table  listed 
10  selected  wealthy  counties  and  10  se- 
lected poor  counties  in  the  United  States 
according  to  median  family  income  and 
showed  that  the  number  of  children  in 
families  under  $2,000  was  about  equal- 
that  is  32,000— but  that  the  10  wealthy 
counties  received  approximately  twice  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  the  poor 
counties  received.  This  is  purported  to 
prove  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  aid  disadvantaged  children  is 
designed  to  give  support  where  it  is  least 

needed.  ,     .    .„     i.     ^ 

What  the  table  in  fact  illustrates— 
and  this  is  all  it  illustrates— is  that  when 
payments  are  related  to  State  average 
expenditures,  the  payments  per  child  in 
one  State  will  be  twice  the  payments  per 
child  in  another  State  if  the  latter  State 
is  only  spending  half  as  much  per  child 
as  the  foi-mer.  This  is  essentially  what 
is  involved  in  the  States  where  the  coun- 
ties listed  are  located. 

If  the  administration  bill  were  a  gen- 
eral aid  proposal  based  upon  equaliza- 
tion principles,  then  the  criteria  cited 
in  the  table  would  be  relevant.  The  pro- 
posal is,  however,  categorical  aid  de- 
signed to  benefit  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
such  children  wherever  they  are  found, 
whether  in   poor,   average,  or  wealthy 

counties.  .  ,  .. 

One  of  the  premises  of  this  legislation 
is  that  it  takes  extra  expenditures  of 
money  to  remove  the  disadvantages  of 
these  children.  Most  school  districts, 
whether  wealthy  or  poor,  find  it  difficult 
to  spend  extra  sums  for  poor  children 
in  their  district,  and  it  is  these  extra 
expenditures  that  are  vitally  needed. 
With  special  Federal  funds  specifically 
earmarked  for  aid  to  the  disadvantaged, 
little  objection  can  be  raised  within  the 
district  since  funds  are  not,  obviously, 
being  taken  from  one  child  to  be  spent 
on  another. 

Another  point  might  also  be  made.  In 
virtually  all  State  special  aid  programs, 
such  as  those  for  the  blind  or  physically 
handicapped,  for  example,  funds  are  sup- 
plied by  the  States  to  cover  the  extra 
costs  of  such  programs  in  all  districts. 
It  is  generally  felt  that  no  district,  re- 
gardless of  wealth,  should  have  to  sup- 
port these  progi-ams  once  the  State  has 
assumed  responsibility. 

Cultural  or  educational  disadvantage  is 
being  recognized  by  this  legislation  as  a 
special  category  of  concern  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  draw  a  line  above 
which  no  county  or  school  district  could 
receive  aid  for  its  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, where  would  we  draw  it?  Should 
we  say  that  all  counties  or  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  median  family  income  above 
the  national  average  cannot  qualify? 
The  national  median  family  income  in 


1959  was  $5,660.  This  would  exclude  the 
following  cities  with  above-average  medi- 
an family  income:  Detroit,  Mich.,  $6,069; 
New  York,  N.Y.,  $6,091;  Akron,  Ohio, 
$6,466;  and  Chicago,  111.,  $6,738. 

But  the  need  for  special  aid  in  these 
cities  is  enormous. 

Nor  can  it  be  said^that  we  propose  to 
help  the  wealthy  counties  Usted  at  the 
expense  of  the  poorer  counties.  Note 
that  while  the  number  of  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  two  groups  are  the  same, 
the  total  enrollment  and  population  in 
the  wealthy  counties  are  over  10  times 
that  in  the  poor  counties.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  precisely  the  amount 
of  Federal  taxes  contributed  by  each  of 
the  groups,  a  conservative  estimate 
would  show  the  wealthy  group  contribut- 
ing 40  to  50  times  as  much  as  the  poorer 
group. 

They  are  certainly  paying  many  times 
over  what  they  receive.  The  poorer 
counties,  in  turn,  are  receiving  many 
times  over  what  they  pay.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  with  little  grace  when  we  say 
to  these  counties  that  are  paying  sub- 
stantially into  the  program  that  they 
have  caught  their  finger  in  the  cookie 
jar  when  they  want  to  receive  back  under 
the  formula  established  to  help  depressed 
areas  even  in  these  wealthy  counties. 

The  use  of  the  State  average  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  was  placed  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  compensate  for  the  higher  costs 
of  education  in  the  industrial  and  urban 
areas  and  to  effect  the  income  "in  kind'" 
of  farm  areas.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  was  felt  that  a  50-percent  increase  m 
the  per  pupil  expenditures  for  disadvan- 
taged children  would  have  the  same  rela- 
tive effect  wherever  they  are  found.  A 
flat  rate  figure  would  have  the  effect  of 
either  being  inadequate  in  many  in- 
stances if  it  is  kept  low  or  providing  an 
unreasonable  and  unmanageable  in- 
crease if  kept  at  a  medium  rate. 

The  amount  of  money  being  distrib- 
uted under  the  present  plan  would 
amount  to  less  than  1  percent  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland's  school 
budget,  but  would  increase  Tunica 
County,  Mississippi's  school  budget  by 
58  percent  in  the  first  year.  We  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  short-range  increase 
could  be  properly  digested  in  terms  of 
educational  expenditures  and  so  Tunica 
County's  budget  increase  is  limited  by 
the  legislation  to  30  percent  in  fiscal 
1966. 

What  we  have  witnessed  in  the  pres- 
entation of  a  selected  top  and  a  selected 
bottom  10  counties  is  a  study  in  extremes 
which  has  ignored  the  3,000  counties  in 
between.  This  legislation  was  not  de- 
signed to  aid  only  poor  counties.  It  was 
designed  to  aid  disadvantaged  children 
wherever  they  live,  whether  in  a  rural  or 
urban  slum  or  in  pockets  of  poverty  in 
wealthy  communities.  There  are  such 
places  as  Toby  Town  in  Montgomery 
County,  and  Gum  Spring  in  Fairfax 
County,  two  of  the  wealthiest  counties 
in  the  table. 

We  propose  a  bill  which  is  equitable, 
and  this  legislation  meets  that  criterion. 
Let  us  not  assess  it  on  the  basis  of  some- 
thing it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  foundation 
or  equalization  program.  It  is  a  program 
which  will  make  a  major  contribution  to- 


ward removing  the  educational  disad- 
vantages suffered  by  children  in  poverty 
and  assure  them  equal  opportunity  to 
seek  a  full  life  in  our  society. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  formula  pro- 
posed for  distribution  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  can  be  reviewed  next 
year;  can  it  not? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Yes,  it  can,  and  it  is 
the  plan  of  the  chairman  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Under  the  formula 
this  plan  for  distribution  of  these  fimds 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  permanent 
method  of  distributing  these  funds? 
Mr.  SICKLES.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  So  if  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  the  States 
and  local  election  boards  exceed  the  pro- 
gi-am  discussed  in  >  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation and  find  there  are  inequities  in 
the  formula  for  distributing  the  funds, 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
next  year  to  review  that  formula. 

Mr.  SICKLES.    That  is  exactly  right. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  making 
such  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  let  me  say  that  while  I,  too,  have  some 
misgivings  about  the  formula,  I  must  be 
frank  and  recognize  that  there  is  a  need 
indeed  for  some  aid  to  our  educational 
system".  I  certainly  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority that  the  educationally  deprived 
child,  the  needy  child,  and  the  dropouts 
particularly,  are  the  ones  that  deserve 
and  shoiild  get  this  needed  education. 

I  read  with  interest,  as  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  have,  the  suggested  plans  and 
programs  on  page  6  of  the  report. 

This  is  one  time  that  I  am  sorry  the 
Federal  Government  left  the  decision  up 
to  the  local  agencies.  I  wovild  hope  that 
all  of  this  money  could  have  been  con- 
centrated on  such  programs  as  special 
classes  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  disturbed,  the  socially  maladjusted 
child,  for  preschool  training  programs, 
for  reniedial  programs,  for  programs  for 
early  identification  and  prevention  of 
dropouts,  for  increased  guidance,  so  that 
we  on  the  Federal  level  could  get  to  the 
root  and  to  the  causes  of  the  problems. 

But  I  think  it  is  about  time  we  begin 
to  talk  frankly  in  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  about  what  this  bill  does 
not  do  and  what  it  purports  to  do. 

I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  think  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as 
to  the  reason  why  we  do  not  use  the  for- 
mula in  Public  Law  784  and  why  we  do 
not  give  this  money  to  the  local  school 
boards  to  use  as  they  see  fit  and  why  we 
directed  this  aid  to  the  educationally 
deprived  child— the  reason  we  do  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  come  under  the 
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constitutional  approval  of  aid  to  the 
schools  as  is  outlined  in  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Everson  versus  Board  of 
Education. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  this  is 
to  give  the  aid  to  the  child.  It  is  the 
"child  benefit  theory."  Otherwise,  if  that 
were  not  the  case,  we  could  give  this 
money  directly  to  the  board  of  education. 

Since  we  are  using  the  child  benefit 
theory  under  the  Everson  case  which  all 
of  you  know  is  the  schoolbus  case  that 
originated  in  New  Jersey  whereby  chil- 
dren from  parochial  schools  were  per- 
mitted to  be  transported  at  public  ex- 
.  pense  to  parochial  schools  on  the  theory 
<!  that  it  benefited  the  child— and  since 
that  is  the  theory  of  this  bill,  I  want  to 
know  why  is  there  such  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  admit  that 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  the 
children  who  go  to  private  schools  just 
as  much  as — and  equally — and  the  same 
as  the  children  who  go  to  the  public 
schools? 

I  want  to  know  why  is  there  a  limi- 
tation on  that  help?  Why  is  it  limited 
to  specialized  services?  Why  do  not  the 
children  who  go  to  the  private  schools, 
if  this  is  the  theory  of  the  bill — the  child 
benefit  theory — why  do  they  not  get  the 
same  equal  treatment?  For  certainly, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  needy  children 
go  to  private  schools.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  dropouts  go  to  private  schools. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  service  rejects 
go  to  private  schools.  So  why  then  if 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  the 
needy,  the  reject,  and  the  dropout,  and 
if  it  is  based  upon  the  constitutional  per- 
missive, approved  theory  of  the  child- 
benefit  program — why  cannot  the  com- 
mittee recognize  and  admit  that  the 
child  who  goes  to  the  private  school  is 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment  and  the 
same  care  as  the  child  who  does  not  go 
to  a  private  school? 

This  is  what  I  want  to  know  because 
I  have  been  told  by  many  of  my  friends 
and  my  colleagues  whose  judgment  I  re- 
spect that  actually  it  does  provide  that; 
that  the  funds  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
needy — that  the  funds  are  for  the  benefit 
of  all  children  regardless  of  the  school, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  for  this  bill. 
All  I  want  to  know  is — why  do  not  we 
put  this  in  the  Record?  Will  the  Chair- 
man say  this  for  the  Record?  Will  not 
the  Member  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  make  the 
legislative  history  here?  I  can  say  to 
you  that  this  is  spelled  out  in  the  report 
because  on  page  7  of  the  report,  you 
will  see  in  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph these  words : 

Thus,  the  bill  does  anticipate  broadened 
Instructional  offerings  under  publicly  spon- 
sored auspices  which  will  be  available  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
who  are  not  enrolled  In  public  schools. 

Again,  on  page  16.  under  title  HI  of 
the  bill,  we  find,  in  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph,  these  words: 

Criteria  developed  in  the  title  provide  that 
the  Federal  funds  could  not  be  used  to  sup- 
plant funds  normally  available  to  the  lo- 
calities, that  the  money  granted  to  local 
public  educational  agencies  would  be  used 
for  programs  accessible — 


y 


And  these  are  the  key  words — 
to  all  appropriate  children  in  the  area  to  be 
served  irrespective  of  their  school  enrollment, 
and  that  local  educational  agencies  will 
utilize  the  best  available  talents  and  re- 
sources in  the  area  to  be  served. 

I  submit  that  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation, as  it  was  written,  is  constitu- 
tional. I  submit  that  the  desire  of  the 
committee  is  to  give  the  aid  to  all  chil- 
dren who  are  qualified.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  understand  why  there  is  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  say  so  for  the  Record. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. Do  the  criteria  which  are  set  forth 
in  title  III  of  this  bill  apply  to  title  I  of 
the  bill;  and,  therefore,  is  it  intended 
that  the  money  in  title  I  is  to  be  used 
subject  to  State  law  in  an  equal  amount 
among  all  educationally  deprived  and 
needy  children  of  whatever  school  they 
attend?  Will  the  gentleman  answer 
that  "Yes"  or  "No"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    I  will  not  answer  the 
question  "Yes"  or  "No." 
Mr.  CAHILL.    Then  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.  PERKINS.    Because  it  cannot  be. 
Let  me  answer  the  question. 
Mr.  CAHILL.    I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.  PERKINS.     The  bill  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  should  like  to  propose 
the  question  to  another  Member.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid],  if  he  will  answer  the  question. 

In  your  judgment,  is  the  money  in  title 
I  intended  to  be  used  subject  to  State  law 
equally  among  all  educationally  deprived 
and  needy  children  regardless  of  the 
school  they  attend?  Will  you  answer 
that  question  "Yes"  or  "No"? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  that  in  my  judgment,  subject  to 
State  law  and  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  under  title  I  and  to  the  programs 
submitted  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  agencies,  it  is  clear  that  funds 
for  some  of  the  illustrative  purposes  the 
gentleman  mentioned  are  to  be  applied 
for  all  educationally  deprived  children 
within  the  low-income  district  as  pre- 
scribed and  defined  by  the  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  there  is  not  to  be  any 
difference  between  those  in  a  nonpublic 
school  and  those  in  public  school.  In 
a  broad  sense,  I  believe  the  answer  to 
the  question  is  that  there  is  not  to  be 
any  distinction. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  And,  therefore,  the 
f  imds  are  to  be  used  equally. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation subject  to  the  various  caveats 
I  have  mentioned  and  that  are  in  the 
several  titles  in  the  bill.  The  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Very  well.  Does  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  bill  speaks  for  itself.  The  gentleman 
has  been  addressing  himself  to  two  titles, 
and  reaiding  from  the  report  on  title  HI, 
which  is  certainly  separate  and  apart 
from  title  I. 

In  title  I  under  broadened  public  school 
offerings  of  special  educational  services 


are  provided  for  the  nonpublic  school 
children,  the  private  schoolchildren  in 
title  UI,  the  publicly  operated  educa- 
tionql  centers,  bring  educational  inno- 
vations and  demonstrative  educational 
programs  and  services  in  which  not  only 
the  public  school  pupil  but  also  the  non- 
public  school  pupil  can  participate 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  I  may  have  the  gen- 
tleman's attention,  in  response  I  say  i 
recognize  the  difference  between  title  I 
and  title  III,  and  I  concede  under  title 
III  the  aid  is  specifically  spelled  out  and 
that  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment 
at  least,  that  under  title  III  children  who 
attend  private  schools  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment.  But  I  call  the  gentle- 
mans  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  $100  milUon  appropriated  or  author- 
ized under  title  III  whereas  there  is  $1 
billion  X  million  under  title  I.  My  ques- 
tion is  this :  do  the  criteria  established  in 
title  III  also  apply  with  equal  force  to 
title  I?    That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  addressed  myself 
to  title  III  yesterday  and  the  gentleman 
will  recall  that  he  and  I  had  a  colloquy 
on  a  related  point  and  I  referred  him  to 
page  5750  of  the  Record. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  However,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  the  answer  Is 
that  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill  on 
pages  106  through  109— and  on  page  109 
is  the  particular  criteria  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  in  title  III — those  cri- 
teria apply  to  that  title  and  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  title  I  apply  to  that  title. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  But  my  question  is— and 
if  I  may  say  too,  it  was  really  the  gentle- 
man's very  frank  and  reassuring  state- 
ment that  sent  me  back  to  the  bill  last 
night — I  find  in  my  judgment  that  the 
things  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Thompson,  assured  me  were  in  the  bill 
were  provided  for  specifically  in  title  HI. 
That  is  the  special  help  and  special 
therapists.  That  is  all  in  title  m. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  my 
question  is  this :  is  that  same  type  of  aid 
available  under  title  I  where  all  of  the 
money  is? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  title  I  and  consult  the  colloquy 
yesterday,  there  are  a  series  of  possible 
uses  for  the  title  I  fiends.  The  gentle- 
man will  be  clearer  in  our  discussions  if 
he  will  not  try  to  mix  the  two  titles, 
because  title  I  is  the  only  title  of  this 
bill  which  is  specifically  directed  toward 
meeting  the  problems  of  educationally 
deprived  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  read 
on  page  5758  of  the  Record  the  answer 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  gave  yesterday,  it  indicates 
there  that  under  title  I  only  special  type 
programs  will  be  available  for  the  private 
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schools  and  he  talks  about  such  things 
as  guidance  counselors,  speech  thera- 
nkts  and  remedial  reading  specialists 
and  says  specificaUy  that  general  course 
teachers  will  not  be  available  for  the  pri- 
vate schools.  But  today  we  hear  they  are 
all  available. 

It  was  established  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  yesterday  that  the  gen- 
eral courses  are  available  only  for  the 
public  schools.  Looking  on  page  6  of  the 
report,  additional  teaching  persormel  to 
reduce  class  size  and  any  teachers  they 
need— but  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  yesterday  stated  specifically  they 
would  not  be  included,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  .  We 
have  an  altogether  different  answer  to- 
day. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  that  the  gentleman  is  correct.. 
I  stated  specifically  and  categorically 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  situation.  The 
gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and  New  York 
agreed.  Unhappily,  though,  on  page  5758 
of  the  Record  it  was  incorrectly  reported. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  me  enough 
time  to  reread  it  correctly,  you  will  see 
I  have  answered  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Could  you  get  some  time 
from  your  side  on  this?  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  we  are  just  about 
out  of  our  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    May 

1  have  3  minutes? 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 

from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  the  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will 
be  yielded  2  minutes  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr.  Powell]  ,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to 
read  his  statement.  This  is  correct,  that 
you  will  get  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  yield  the  gentleman 

2  minutes. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (read- 
ing) : 

Services  and  arrangements  provided  for 
nonpublic  school  students  must  be  special 
M  distinguished  from  general  educational 
assistance. 

The  decision  about  the  best  arrangement 
for  providing  special  educational  assistance 
under  title  I  is  left  to  the  public  education 
agency  of  the  school  district,  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State. 

Thus,  public  school  boards  could  make 
available  the  services  of  such  special  person- 
nel as  guidance  counselors,  speech  therapists, 
remedial  reading  specialists,  school  social 
workers  who  would  reach  the  nonpublic 
schoolchildren 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qurcl 
has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (con- 
tinuing) : 

school  social  workers  who  would  reach  the 
nonpublic  school  children  In  the  public 
schools  or  through  public  services  in  the  non- 
public school  buildings,  or  through  mobile 
services,  or  through  ETV,  or  through  com- 
munity centers,  et  cetera.  But  these  spe- 
cial services  would  not  be  part  of  the  regu- 
lar Instructional  program  of  the  nonpublic 
schools.  Thus,  nonpublic  schoo!?  could  not 
get  genernl  classroom  teachers  in  history, 
English,  mathematics,  and  social  studies. 


This  is  where  the  error  was  in  yester- 
day's Record  at  page  5758.  It  should  be 
noted: 

That  states  like  New  York  and  California 
which  have  very  strict  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions on  aid  to  private  schools  still  do  permit 
special  services  of  the  type  mentioned.  This 
legislation,  therefore,  respects  State  and  local 
autonomy  and  judgment. 

It  should  aLso  be  pointed  out  that  shared 
time — instruction  in  the  public  schools  un- 
der public  school  control — now  goes  on  in 
35  States.  Thus,  it  already  occurs  with  great- 
er frequency  than  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  35  States  are: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida.  Georgia,  Ilhnois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louis- 
iana, Massachu.setts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missis-sippi,  Mi-sscuri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Teimessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Then  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's considered  opinion  that  the  state- 
ment which  he  very  kindly  presented  to 
me  last  evening  and  which  he  reaffirms 
today  has  application  to  all  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  title  I  of  this  bill  as  well  as 
to  the  funds  in  title  HI  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    No. 
only  in  title  I. 
Mr.  CAHILL.    Only  in  title  I? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.   Yes. 
Mr.  CAHILL.     If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  call  his  attention  to  page 
16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  our  committee  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  at  present  considering  a  bill  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  a  bill  which  has 
been  called  a  historic  "first"  in  this  coun- 
try. But  this  bill  is  also  a  reaffirmation 
of  this  country's  continuing  commitment 
to  the  educaJ^ion  of  our  people. 

Almost  200  years  ago.  before  our  great 
Nation  had  even  adopted  a  Constitution, 
the  Continental  Congress  declared  that 
"Schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged."  This  pres- 
ent education  bill  allow^s  us  to  continue, 
in  1965,  to  fulfill  that  declaration  which 
was  made  in  1787. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  really  any 
debate  today,  nor  has  been  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  great  Nation,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
public  aid  to  education.  The  debate  to- 
day, and  throughout  our  history,  has 
rather  been  on  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  aid. 

In  this  context  it  is  clear  that  as  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
we  have  a  duty  to  continually  reexamine 
what  kind  of  educational  encouragement 
and  aid  we  are  providing  for  our  people 
and  to  evaluate  whether  it  is  "the  right 
kind  at  the  right  time." 


After  much  study  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel  recommended  to  the  President,  and 
President  Jolinson  presented  to  this  Con- 
gress, a  bill  which  points  the  way  to  a 
solution  of  today's  problems  in  educa- 
tion. The  most  significant  part  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  as  all  have  recog- 
nized, is  emphasis  on  providing  special 
Federal  aid  to  the  children  from  poor  and 
welfare  families. 

This  new  departure  must  be  our  an- 
swer to  our  new  awareness  that  our  edu- 
cational system  has  failed  over  the  years 
to  provide  equal  education  to  rich  and 
poor  children.  Tiois  failure  is  not  a  . 
minor  one,  it  is  not  one  which  I  will 
fatalistically  accept;  it  goes  to  the  root 
of  our  entire  history  of  free,  public  edu- 
cation. For  the  guiding  principle  un- 
derlying the  idea  of  free,  public  educa- 
tion is  that  no  child  shotild  be  denied  an 
education  because  he  cannot  afford  a  pri- 
vate education.  We  have  allowed  devia- 
tions from  the  basic  premise;  we  have 
allowed,  in  fact,  a  difference  in  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  rich  and  poor 
children. 

This  bill  which  is  before  lis  today  is  a 
commitment  to  return  to  the  basic 
premise  of  our  educational  system.  I 
unreservedly  supr>ort  that  commitment. 
This  afternoon  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  the  bill  which  will,  I  believe, 
strengthen  that  commitment.  The 
amendment,  which  I  shall  support,  would  *■"* 
provide  that  the  entire  amount  of  money 
requested  vmder  title  I  be  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  poor  and  welfare  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  resulting  figure,  about 
$200,  be  the  basis  for  distributing  funds 
under  title  I.  This  change  is  frmi  the 
present  formula  which  uses  as  a  basis  for 
the  aid  the  per  pupil  expenditure  of  each 
of  our  50  States. 

I  believe  the  proposed  amendment  Is 
a  crucial  one,  it  is  crucial  for  the  basic 
concept  of  equal  education  for  all,  for 
just  as  we  believe  that  a  child  should  not 
be  penalized  because  he  comes  from  a 
poor  family,  I  believe  a  child  should  not 
be  penalized  because  he  lives  in  a  poor 
State. 

If  Johnny's  father  has  a  low  income 
and  little  property,  and  therefore  pays 
little  in  taxes  which  are  used  to  support 
his  State's  educational  system,  is  it  fair 
to  penalize  Johnny  by  providing  his 
school  less  Federal  funds  for  his  edu- 
cation than  are  provided  to  the  schools 
in  a  rich  State?  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  credo  of  free,  equal,  public 
education  would  allow  this. 

In  fact,  the  present  formula  would  be 
a  penalty  for  past  errors,  for  a  past  crime 
of  omission.  For  if  a  State  in  the  past 
has  been  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  education  we  would  be  penal- 
izing it  in  the  future  by  giving  that  same 
State  less  money.  I  believe  this  kind  of 
"ex  post  facto"  judgment  must  t>e  strick- 
en from  the  bill. 

Our  commitment  to  public  education 
is  one  of  the  underlsdng  strengths  of  this 
Nation.  For  what  better  defense  could 
there  be  for  democracy  than  an  educated 
populace?  Democracy  depends  on  an 
educated,  informed  people;  the  present 
education  bill,  and  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  ,  will  help  us  achieve 
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that  goal.  I  urge  my  fellow  Representa- 
.  tives  to  follow  in  a  tradition  over  175 
years  old  and  support  this  commitment 
to  education,  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
Nation's  future. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen ] . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, time  does  not  permit  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  ade- 
quately present  his  point  of  view  on  this 
legislation.  What  used  to  be  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world,  has 
now  turned  into  an  arena  where  col- 
lectivized conformity  is  required  on  the 
part  of  our  colleagues.  On  an  issue  of 
this  magnitude  and  great  importance, 
every  Member  desiring  to  express  him- 
self should  be  given  the  openminded  and 
undivided  attention  of  the  entire  Com- 
mittee. However,  it  is  quite  obvious  to 
me  that  openmindedness  would  be 
highly  desirable  but  totally  impossible 
with  the  existing  mood  so  prevalent 
today. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
develop  my  point  of  view  but  simply  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  restate  my  posi- 
tion on  education  by  inserting  a  copy 
of  a  speech  I  made  in  Santa  Rosa  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago.  I  submit  it  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  my  colleagues  who  will 
be  reviewing  the  debate  as  recorded  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  is  'in- 
tended to  remind  the  Members  that  con- 
structive alternatives  for  financing  our 
educational  systems  are  available  pro- 
viding, of  course  the  atmosphere  of  open- 
mindedness on  the  part  of  political  lead- 
ers prevails.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
alternatives  and  I  will  predict  other  con- 
cepts and  alternatives  will  develop  in  the 
coming  years. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  presented  his  case  in  an  artic- 
ulate manner.  He  is  deserving  of  the 
commendation  of  this  House  but  I  am 
convinced  his  remarks  will  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

Heretofore,  I  have  supported  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  clear  respon- 
sibility to  provide  payment  to  affected 
school  districts  but  in  this  bill  you  added 
an  extension  of  Federal  aid  that  in  my 
judgment,  touches  on  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  Further,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  into  our 
educational  system  has  never  been  pro- 
jected so  boldly. 

The  fact  that  State  educational  sys- 
tems can  be  completely  bypassed  is  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  and  title  V 
specifically  demands  conformity  to 
Federal  requirements.  This  Is  the  door 
opener  to  Federal  control. 

Again  for  this  reason  I  insert  my  re- 
marks so  the  Record  will  include  my 
position  on  education.  Many  of  us  are 
for  similar  objectives  but  the  methods 
for  achieving  these  goals  differ  substan- 
tially. I'm  convinced  history  will  record 
my  approach  as  being  proper. 

While  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  this  approach,  I  will  not  let  up  in 
my  efforts  to  convince  others  to  look  to- 


ward the  tax  revision  and  reform  con- 
cept to  assist  in  financing  our  educa- 
tional needs.  This  will  eliminate  any 
possible  control  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 
The  above-mentioned  speech  follows: 

Today.  I  have  a  few  comments  to  make 
regarding  taxes.  Some  people  feel  that  the 
tax  cut  will  make  people  feel  happy  through 
this  election  and  a  few  more  to  come.  To 
me,  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  cut  was  primarily 
to  spvir  the  Nation's  economy.  I  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  somewhat  overplayed  and 
that  only  part  of  the  expected  economic 
surge  win  be  realized. 

To  me,  the  real  reason  for  this  tax  cut  was 
to  return  this  $11 ',2  billion  to  the  private 
sector,  to  provide  capital  for  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, to  increase  Job  opportunities  of  a 
more  permanent  nature.  Further,  it  was 
mandatory  that  we  revise  our  tax  rate  struc- 
ture to  permit  more  equitable  competition 
with  other  economic  unions  forming 
throughout  the  world. 

For  every  dollar  California  taxpayers  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government,  they  get  back 
79  cents  in  services,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  It  is  obvious  to  any- 
one that  tliose  dollars  will  buy  a  lot  more  in 
services  if  they  are  left  here  in  the  first 
place. 

If  any  State  in  the  Union  can  afford  to 
pay  Its  own  way,  it  is  California. 

So,  my  first  announcement  to  you  tonight 
is  this:  This  is  not  the  last  of  the  big  Federal 
tax  cuts.  If  I  and  a  growing  number  of  re- 
sponsible Congressmen  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.  this  is  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
major  tax  reform — hopefully  at  all  levels  of 
government.  The  major  aim  of  this  tax 
reform  is  to  return  Federal  tax  sources  to 
State  and  local  governments  so  they  can 
liandle  their  own  problems — all  directed 
toward  reducing  the  unbearable  load  of  our 
real  property  taxpayers.  And  to  provide  a 
broader  tax  base  to  support  our  schools — 
our  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  local 
government  where  the  demand  for  service 
actually  occurs. 

My  own  theme  is  "Home  Rule." 

"Leave  to  private  Initiative  all  the  func- 
tions that  citizens  can  perform  privately; 
use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
community  for  all  public  functions  it  can 
handle:  utilize  cooperative  intergovern- 
mental agreements  where  appropriate  to 
attain  economical  performance  and  popular 
approval;  reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  fully  adequate;  and  for  the 
continuing  responsibilities  that  only  the 
National  Government  can  undertake." 

My  motto  Is  "Strong  local  government  is 
the  foundation  of  our  Republic."  No  one  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem, based  on  home  rule,  or  call  it  local 
control  if  you  will.  Is  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  And  no  one  can  dispute  that  our  edu- 
cational system,  along  wltli  our  American 
system  of  individual  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, has  given  our  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

Yet,  our  educational  system  Is  primarily 
supported  by  one  of  the  most  limited  tax 
bases  available  to  government — the  property 
tax.  Those  who  earn  money  pay  the  bulk 
of  their  Income,  corporate,  and  excise  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government.  These  same 
people  pay  the  bulk  of  their  sales  and  tise 
taxes  to  the  State.  But  the  property  owners, 
and  this  includes  many  people  on  retirement 
incomes,  who  have  already  paid  for  their 
chllren's  education,  pay  most  of  the  support 
for  our  schools.  The  objective  we  must 
all  work  for  Is  to  equalize  the  tax  burden 
by  providing  a  tax  program  that  properly 
considers  the  mobile  population  problem. 


Some  will  say  that  the  answer  is  to  go 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  help  Uom 
its  vast  sources  of  income.  And  I  say  to  you 
that  to  ask  for  Federal  help  is  to  ask  for 
Federal  control.  I  firmly  believe  it  Is  con- 
stltultonally  the  morally  obligatory  to  main- 
tain a  decentralized  system  of  education  in 
America. 

I  say  this  without  reservation.  Federal 
control  has  followed  Federal  aid  in  many 
areas.  Frankly,  the  personnel  and  agencies 
of  Government  would  not  be  doing  their  Job 
if  the  contingencies  for  disbursement  were 
not  maintained.  I  would  cite  further,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

In  1942,  a  case  was  argued  over  whether 
a  farmer  could  accept  Government  supports 
but  refuse  to  abide  by  the  attendant  Govern- 
ment acreage  controls.  Justice  Jackson,  writ- 
ing  the  majority  decision  against  the  farmer 
(Wickard  v.  Filburn) ,  said: 

"It  only  appears  that,  if  he  could  get  all 
that  the  Government  gives  and  do  nothing 
that  the  Government  asks,  he  would  be  better 
off  than,  this  law  allows."  He  further  said, 
in  a  general  vein:  "It  is  hardly  lack  of  due 
process  for  Government  to  regulate  that 
which  it  subsidizes." 

This,  of  coxirse,  does  not  preclude  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognizing  Its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Impacted  area.  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  solution 
to  our  school  problems  •  *  *  and  many  of  our 
other  problems  »  *  •  is  to  permit  home  rule 
to  prevail.  We  must  remove  tax  sources  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  return  them  to 
the  States.  The  States,  in  turn,  must  over- 
haul their  tax  structures  or  revise  revenue  al- 
locations to  provide  a  broader  tax  base  at  the 
local  government  and  school  board  level. 
These  new  funds  could  be  used  as  a  new 
source  of  revenue  or  relief  to  the  ad  valorem 
taxpayer. 

This  will  give  you  the  funds  to  meet  your 
own  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time  I 
pledge  to  work  for  more  spending  cuts  at  the 
Federal  level  so  we  can  afford  to  repeal  these 
tax  sources.  I  would,  however,  remind  you 
that  we  must  take  Into  account  a  major  prob- 
lem  of  concern  to  many  of  us — the  national 
debt.  We  must  come  forth  with  a  positive 
program  to  retire  this  debt.  I  am  currently 
conducting  research  toward  this  end. 

Individual  and  community  responsibility 
Is  the  backbone  of  this  country.  If  and 
when  this  Is  gone,  all  Is  lost.  We  would  be- 
come mere  automations  under  a  socialist 
master. 

A  great  taxpayer  revolt  already  Is  building 
up  in  this  country.  My  correspondence,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues,  shows  this.  Property 
owners,  of  course,  are  the  most  concerned. 
Those  of  us  who  subscribe  to  the  philosophy 
of  doing  everything  possible  to  permit  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  flourish  are 
most  encouraged  with  our  successes  this  far. 
(Tax  cut  and  foreign  aid — more  emphasis  in 
the  private  sector.) 

Our  first  step  Is  to  channel  this  taxpayers' 
revolt  in  the  right  direction.  We  must  pro- 
vide proper  leadership.  We  must  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  all  representatives  of  govern- 
ment and  organizations  such  as  the  Sonoma 
Taxpayers  Association. 

So  I  am  proposing  to  you  tonight  a  reso- 
lution. A  resolution  that  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  by  every  school  board,  village,  city, 
county,  special  district,  and  civic  body  In 
this  district.  I  am  going  to  send  a  copy  to 
every  one  of  these  bodies  and  urge  that  they 
endorse  It. 

Further,  I  am  going  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  all  of  my  434  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  will  ask  that 
they  endorse  It  and  likewise  send  copies  to 
all  the  local  government  bodies  in  their  dis- 
tricts. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  this 
resolution  says: 

■HOME  RULE  AND  TAX  REFORM   RESOLUTION 

"Resolution  urging  revision  of  tax  struc- 
ture among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment 

■Whereas  ill  local  governments  In  the 
nnited  States  of  America  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  advancement  of  the  principles 
^  home  rule  and  local  self-determination; 

^"•Whereas  these  precious  principles  of 
American  local  government  are  meaningless 
unless  the  counties,  cities,  school  districts, 
and  other  special  service  districts  concerned 
have  available  tax  resources  for  financing 
local  governmental  functions;  and 

"Whereas  with  home  rule,  there  Invariably 
comes  the  necessity  of  home  responsibility 
and  the  challenge  of  home  achievement 
since  the  fulfillment  of  home  rules  does  not 
involve  the  denial  of  governmertal  services 
to  the  people  nor  does  it  Involve  their  being 
furnished  at  substandard  levels;  and 

"Whereas  the  common  property  tax  Is 
now  the  universally  overloaded  mainstay  of 
local  government  finances  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  self-sufficiency  of  local 
governments  is  seriously  hampered;  and 

"Whereas  local  governments  need  addi- 
tional independent  sources  of  revenue  in 
order  to  enable  proper  home  rule  perform- 
ance of  governmental  services;  and 

"Whereas  strong  local  government  is  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  ,  That  support  Is  hereby 

expressed  for  the  allocation  of  specific  tax 
sources  to  local  government;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  support  is  hereby  ex- 
pressed for  an  Immediate  revision  of  the  tax 
structure  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
with  the  single  goal  of  retiornlng  tax  sources 
to  local  units  of  government,  thereby  en- 
abling said  local  governments  to  be  more 
self-sufficient  in  their  own  right." 

If  you  concur,  I  will  solicit  your  support. 
This  resolution,  I  feel,  will  set  the  stage  for 
action  by  the  Congress  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. I  personally  feel  that  the  first 
major  step  in  this  tax  reform  could  be  the 
Federal  excise  tax. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice, cosmetics.  Jewelry,  furs,  leather  goods, 
amusements,  etc.,  was  levied  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  It  was  promised  that  it  would 
expire  2  years  later. 

But  for  more  than  a  decade,  this  tax  has 
been  extended  year  after  year.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  has  broken  faith 
with  the  people  time  after  time.  In  reality, 
this  tax  should  have  been  the  first  to  go. 
It  provides  Federal  Income  of  some  $13  bil- 
lion a  year,  not  a  great  deal  more,  relatively 
speaking,  than  the  recent  Income  tax  cut. 

To  Illustrate  that  possible  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  Is  not  Just  a  dream,  I  have  talked 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  about  it.  This 
la  the  committee  that  handles  tax  bills.  I 
fully  believe  we  can  look  forward  to  action 
to  implement  these  objectives. 

It  is  my  plan  to  continue  working  with  the 
First  Congressional  District's  schools,  cities, 
counties,  as  well  as  the  League  of  California 
Cities,  the  County  Supervisors  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Covmty  Officials 
in  Washington,  and  any  volunteer  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  cause  of  fiscal  Integrity 
to  advance  this  tax  reform  concept. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  2362  and  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  proposal.    The  proponents 
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of  this  measure  have  utilized  the  well- 
tested  "poverty"  label  as  a  guise  to  se- 
cure passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  and 
economically  deprived  children,  but  in- 
stead it  establishes  a  far-reaching  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  program  which, 
of  necessity,  will  provide  more  and  more 
Federal  control  of  our  educational  sys- 
tems in  this  country. 

Under  this  legislation,  decisionmak- 
ing with  respect  to  course  content, 
curricula,  instructional  materials  and 
professional  standards  for  teachers 
would  be  centralized  in  the  U.S.  OfiQce  of 
Education.  The  language  of  the  bill 
states  that  every  local  project  under  title 
I  must  conform  with  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  Washington.  Federal  control 
inevitably  follows  Federal  grants  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day. 

Under  title  II,  the  Commissioner  must 
approve  a  State  plan  which  specifies 
the  criteria  used  by  the  State  in  book 
selection.  Under  title  in  we  have 
Federal-local  schools  teaching  youth, 
training  teachers,  and  responsible  only 
to  the  Commissioner.  Under  title  IV, 
the  Commissioner  will  select  research 
areas  and  be  involved  with  curricula, 
texts,  and  course  content  fed  into  schools 
from  the  laboratories  and  through  the 
Federal-local  schools.  And  under  title 
V,  the  Commissioner  will  be  authorized 
to  assign  employees  from  his  office  to  the 
State  departments  of  education  and 
vice  versa. 

This  legislation  provides  the  frame- 
work upon  which  a  massive  Federal 
education  agency  will  be  built  in  the 
future.  Succeeding  bills  will  undoubt- 
edly furnish  the  bricks  and  mortar  to 
complete  the  structure. 

Several  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Fed- 
eral Education  Agency  for  the  Future." 
and  here  are  a  few  statements  from  that 
publication. 

The  Office  of  Education  "may  expect 
to  administer  operating  programs  of 
significantly  increased  scope  and  im- 
pact." The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  say 
that  programs  may  be  anticipated  in 
such  areas  as  the  "broadening  of  Fed- 
eral interest  in  curriculimi  and  improve- 
ment of  instruction."  Elsewhere  in  the 
booklet,  we  read: 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  level  of  public 
policy  determination,  the  Office  has  much 
concern  with  policy  matters  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  and  In  higher  education 
Institutions. 

What  was  forecast  in  that  publication 
in  1961  is  being  authorized  here  today. 

A  cursory  study  of  the  table  in  the  mi- 
nority views  showing  the  funds  which 
would  be  allocated  under  title  I  to  the 
10  wealthiest  counties  in  the  Nation  and 
10  poor  counties  indicates  that  whoever 
devised  the  formula  was  not  advised 
that  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  biU  was 
to  aid  the  needy.  The  end  result  of  this 
legislation  is  to  give  far  more  money  to 
the  wealthiest  coimties  with  very  small 
percentages  of  children  in  the  poverty 
category  and  less  money  to  the  poorest 


counties  in  the  Nation  with  much 
higher  percentages  of  children  from 
poor  families. 

Furthermore,    the    bill    presupposes 
that  inferior  education  is  provided  for 
children  of  low-income  families  in  many 
of  the  counties  throughout  the  Nation 
and  that  the  standard  of  education  is 
lower  for  the  children  of  low-income 
families     than    that    of    high-income 
groups  in  some  of  the  school  districts. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  my  own  county, 
Hamilton    County,    Ohio.    The    same 
standards  of  education  are  provided  for 
the  children  in  neighborhoods  where  in- 
come is  low  as  that  provided  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  income  is  high.    In  fact, 
the  students  at  any  one  of  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  often  repre- 
sent a  cross-section  of  income  levels. 
Another  aspect  of  the  bill  I  would  like 
to  mention  is  the  question  of  aid  to  non- 
public schools.    I  believe  those  who  favor 
such  aid  will  find  the  benefits  available 
under  the  bill  disappointingly  small.    It 
is  also  well  to  note  that  the  committee 
amended  title  II  so  that  library  resources 
and  textbooks  are  made  available  to  non- 
public schools  on  a  loan  basis  only.    Pub- 
lic authority  must  retain  title  and  ad- 
ministrative control  over  such  materials, 
and  they  must  be  approved  for  use  by 
public  school  authority: 

In  general,  I  favor  the  approach  of  tax 
credits  as  the  soundest  and  fairest  as- 
sistance in  financing  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion.  This  type  of  assistance  is  free  from 
Federal  control,  both  substantive  and 
procedural,    over    educational  -policies. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  no  need  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  ad- 
minister such  a  program.    Second,  this 
approach    eliminates   the    church-state 
controversy.    And.   third,   it   eases   the 
heavy  tax  burden  of  our  citizens.    We 
have   already  been  advised  that  more 
Federal  aid  for  education  will  be  re- 
quested next  year,  and  these  same  tax- 
burdened  citizens  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  fiscal 
picture  to  warrant  the  claim  of  Federal 
aid  proponents  that  the  Federal  budget 
can  better  bear  the  biu-den  of  additional 
school  financing  than  can  State  and  local 
budgets.    The  Federal  Government  can  ^ 
obtain  money  to  subsidize  education  only  ' 
by  taking  it  away  from  taxpayers  in  the 
States.    The  people  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  to  keep  their  money  at  home,  for 
programs   which  taxpayers   themselves 
approve.    Tax  credits  are  by  far  a  bet- 
ter means  to  enable  individuals  to  meet 
the  cost  of  education,  whether  it  be  In 
public  or  private  institutions. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr. ,  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReidI  . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  HJR. 
2362.  Prom  the  colloquies  that  have  oc- 
curred here  and  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  the  need  is  very  clear. 

The  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  correctly 
directed  at  one  of  our  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  5  million  educationally  deprived 
children  of  the  United  States,  at  the  cor- 
relation between  educational  under- 
achievement  and  poverty.   It  is  directed 
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toward  a  serious  lack  of  library  facili- 
ties and  textbooks,  it  is  directed  at  the 
need  for  more  and  better  research,  it  is 
directed  toward  strengthening,  as  appro- 
priate and  constitutional,  State  agencies 
which  in  my  judgment  should  be 
strengthened. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  bill  and 
the  principles  included  in  it,  wherein 
they  are  constitutional,  will  have  broad, 
bipartisan  support. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  does  comprehend 
some  reasonable  and  relatively  clear 
language  with  regard  to  local  control 
over  education;   particularly  in  title  I. 

With  regard  to  the  formula,  no  doubt 
it  could  be  improved,  but  I  have  not 
heard  a  better  one.  I  might  say  that  no 
child  in  these  United  States  should  be 
abandoned  because  of  the  accident  of  his 
residence.  No  county,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  completely  free  of  poverty. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  committee 
has  added  some  sections  tliat  are  con- 
sistent with  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  which  is  a  clear  and  funda- 
mental principle. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  House  will  sup- 
F>ort  this  bill,  which  will  do  much  to  help 
deprived  children  in  poor-income  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States.  America 
must  face  this  serious  problem  and  im- 
portant opportunity  here  and  now.  This 
is  our  future  and  our  children  are  our 
future's  best  hope. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mi".  Chairman,  I  have 
a  question  relative  to  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  bill,  and  I  would  Uke  to  have  the 
matter  that  appears  to  be  somewhat 
ambiguous  cleared  up. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  chairman  to 
give  me  the  answers. 

Is  the  term  "nonprofit"  as  defined  in 
title  VI,  section  601(g)  to  be  interpreted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  granted  under  this 
legislation  in  the  other  titles? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
recognize  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior,  my  mentor.  May  I  say 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman's  question  that: 
First,  title  VI  definitions  do  not  apply 
to  titles  I  and  IV.  Second,  the  word 
"nonprofit "  does  not  appear  in  title  n. 
Third,  the  use  of  the  term  in  section 
304(a)  of  title  m  is  inclusive  and  not 
restrictive.  Fourth,  title  V  involves 
grants  to  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion where  the  definition  is  irrelevant, 
therefore  inapplicable. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Buch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]. 

Mr.  McVICBZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  pass 
this  legislation  both  because  it  provides 
ample  and  imaginative  measures  to 
strengthen  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs,  and  because  it  repre- 
sents a  realistic  approach  to  basic  edu- 
cational needs. 

In  recent  years,  the  cost  of  education 
has  been  making  prodigious  and  ever- 


increasing  demands  on  local  and  State 
governments  which  have  pushed  them 
to  the  limits  of  their  financial  abilities. 
To  meet  these  demands  for  adequate 
school  programs,  local  school  districts 
must  rely  on  one  of  the  most  inequitable 
and  regressive  taxes — the  real  estate  tax. 
This  present  measure  will  go  far  to  re- 
lieve the  extreme  pressure  on  the  States, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  enable  them 
to  provide  special  educational  programs 
which  until  now  have  been  too  much  in 
the  backwash  of  educational  attention. 

This  bill  reemphasizes  the  conviction 
of  the  Congress  that  the  States  themr 
selves  can  best  manage  the  affairs  of 
their  own  schools,  since  all  facilities  and 
programs  financed  under  titles  I,  II,  and 
in  are  entirely  owned  and  operated  at 
State  and  local  levels.  There  is  no  Fed- 
eral control;  there  is  Federal  support. 

As  I  have  strongly  supported  the  prin- 
ciple and  fact  of  equalization  among  all 
the  areas  within  my  own  State  of  Colo- 
rado to  provide  States  moneys  to  local 
school  districts  on  the  basis  of  need,  so 
I  believe  in  the  same  principle  of  equali- 
zation among  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
to  provide  financial  support  through  the 
States  to  the  local  district. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  bill  is 
commendable  for  numerous  reasons. 
The  largest  allocation,  under  title  I, 
bolsters  public  school  programs  in  areas 
where  there  are  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families,  yet  it 
duly  considers  school  districts  where 
there  are  fewer  families  who  would  qual- 
ify for  the  arbitrary  "poverty"  designa- 
tion, but  where  schools  have  nonetheless 
been  hard  pressed  to  find  adequate 
finances? 

The  authors  of  this  bill  have  wisely 
recognized  that  one  of  the  most  sorely 
inadequate  and  neglected  aspects  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  that 
of  our  school  libraries.  Surely  we  can- 
not hope  to  provide  the  high  quality  of 
education  in  this  coimtry  that  we  seek 
when  nearly  70  percent  of  our  public 
elementary  schools  have  no  library. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  is  particularly 
commendable  because  it  seeks  to  remedy 
some  of  the  neglected  educational  areas 
of  the  past  through  counseling,  remedial 
instruction,  and  special  educational  serv- 
ices for  rural  people.  It  also  looks  to 
the  future  in  providing  for  special  edu- 
cational services  such  as  classroom  tele- 
vision, shared  services  between  schools, 
and  specialized  instruction  and  equip- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  provisions  which  will 
finance  the  expansion  of  educational  re- 
search and  further  the  training  of  edu- 
cational personnel  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  the  competence  of  teach- 
ers abreast  of  the  improvement  of  school 
facilities. 

There  is  still  much  left  imdone,  but 
this  bill  T^ill  make  a  large  and  important 
first  step.  We  seek  excellence,  In  our 
Nation's  schools. 

Quality  in  education  does  not  come 
just  by  chance.  You  must  be  willing  to 
pay  for  what  you  get.  This  bill  points 
in  the  right  direction  America's  willing- 
ness to  equitably  pay  for  what  we  are 
dedicated  to:  equal  opportunity  for 
excellence  in  education  for  all. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yigw 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio] 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,! rise 
in  support  of  the  administration's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill 
(H.R.  2362) .  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  this  bill 
the  various  titles  under  the  bill,  the  re- 
port of  committee  hearings  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  It  is  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  appreciation  that  I  com- 
mend the  sutwommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  D.  Perkins,  and  his  fine  sub- 
committee for  bringing  before  tliis  House 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  one  of  the  outstanding  education 
bills  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  I  also 
want  to  congi-atulate  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  of  New  York,  for  tiie 
great  contribution  he  has  made  to  fee 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  children 
throughout  America  who  are  in  need  now 
of  better  education.  I  should  also  like 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Roman  Pucinski,  eighth  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee,  who  gavet'  me  freely  of 
his  time  in  order  to  consult  with  me  on 
the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  commit- 
tee with  reference  to  this  education  bill, 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation, 
to  provide  for  quality  education  for  all 
its  citizens,  whether  they  are  in  the 
North,  in  the  South,  in  the  East,  or  In 
the  West.  This  bill  provides  special  as- 
sistance in  areas  where  educationallj- 
deprived  children  are  concentrated.  This 
bill  does  not  provide  assistance  to  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools  as  some  of 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  have  not  only 
inferred  but  accused  this  administration 
of  breaking  down  the  doctrine  estab- 
lished in  America  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  There  is  not  one  dime  in  this 
bill  that  is  appropriated  directly  to  any 
private  or  parochial  school.  All  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  in  this  bill  are  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  education- 
ally deprived  children  from  poor  fami- 
lies in  America  who  are  in  need  of  spe- 
cial attention  in  their  education.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  local  administrators  to  de- 
termine the  special  educational  needs 
and  wants  of  their  communities  and  to 
develop  special  projects  to  equip  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  education  of  the 
educationally  deprived  children  in  their 
respective  communities. 

The  distinguished  general  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  president  of  the  Great  Cities  Re- 
search Council  for  School  Improvement, 
Benjamin  C.  Willis,  whom  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  talking  with  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, wholeheartedly  approves  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  received  many  letters 
and  many  telegrams  from  school  princi- 
pals and  school  administrators  who  are 
in  favor  of  this  legislation.  The  Illi- 
nois Education  Association  has  had  their 
representatives  call  on  me  In  my  ofiBce 
urging  me  to  support  this  legislation. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  my 
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district,  my  city,  and  my  State,  and  as 
a  man  who  spent  9  years  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Chicago  public  schools,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  responsibility  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legislation. 
This  legislation  can  be  truly  named  "the 
emancipation  of  American  education," 
because  it  provides  the  teachers  and  the 
tools  to  educate  every  child  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest]. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
studied  this  bill  and  the  report  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  hearings.  I  intend  to  support 
the  bill.  I  think  the  need  for  it  has  been 
amply  and  clearly  demonstrated. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScheuerI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  proud  privilege  for  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman to  raise  his  voice  and  to  cast 
his  vote  for  this  great  bill  embodying  a 
noble  pui-pose — to  begin  now  the  task  of 
helping  our  public  schools. 

The  public  school  system  has  been  one 
of  the  great  creative  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can democratic  society.  Over  the  last 
century  our  public  school  system  helped 
make  our  pluralistic  society  work — it 
stretched  out  a  helping  hand  to  children 
of  farmers,  miners,  factory  workers,  chil- 
dren of  native  born  Americans  and  im- 
migrants alike — children  of  all  faiths  and 
colors. 

In  simpler  bygone  days  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  McGuffey's  reader  could 
perform  this  miracle.  But  today  we 
face  a  far  different,  a  far  more  com- 
plicated challenge.  Today  we  live  in  a 
complex,  and  automated  urban  society. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  strong 
back  and  willing  heart  are  not  enough 
to  permit  most  men  and  women  to  play 
useful  and  rewarding  roles  in  our  so- 
ciety. They  must  also  be  equipped  with 
learned  skills  and  developed  talents  to 
play  productive  roles  in  our  new  urban 
economy. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  honor- 
able body  who  does  not  have  personal 
knowledge  that  our  public  school  system 
today  is  not  doing  the  job  for  those 
children  in  our  Nation  who  come  from 
underprivileged  and  deprived  homes. 

Let  us  begin  now  to  do  thai  job. 

There  is  no  Doctor  Pangloss  in  this 
Chamber  who  would  tell  us  that  this  is 
a  perfect  bill  conceived  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds — designed  to  meet  all 
problems,  and  to  create  none.  It  is  a  bill 
wrought  on  the  forge  of  this  pluralistic 
body,  and  fired  by  the  commitment  of 
many  Members  to  make  the  necessary 
minimum  concessions  and  compromise  to 
achieve  a  basic  philosophy  and  structure 
acceptable  to  as  many  as  possible. 

Of  course,  the  bill  presents  many 
questions  and  problems.  None  of  us  who 
have  participated  in  molding  and  form- 
ing this  bill  believe  it  presents  final  an- 
swers. We  are  convinced  of  only  one 
thing— that  it  provides  now  a  coura- 
geous, ingenious  and  imaginative  begin- 
ning. 

Let  us  begin. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
considered  carefully  the  very  constitu- 


tionality of  the  bill  which  we  have  heard 
debated  in  this  Chamber.  We  have  pro- 
vided what  we  all  felt  was  a  meaningful 
set  of  safeguards  to  insure  the  proper 
operation  and  administration  of  the  bill's 
many  new  programs. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  is  constitutional 
on  its  face.  We  are  also  well  aware  that 
many  thoughtful  people  share  a  common 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  the  biU 
may  be  administered  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional fashion  in  some  local  programs. 

The  programs  envisioned  under  title  I 
are,  of  coiu"se,  experimental  in  nature. 
The  infinite  variety  of  the  innovations 
possible  under  the  bill  makes  it  difficult 
for  any  Member  to  foresee  all  of  these 
possibilities  and  to  seek  to  guard  against 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  local  pro- 
grams might  theoretically  be  conducted 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner. 

We  believe  we  can  reasonably  assume 
that  local  public  officials  will  carry  out 
their  public  duties,  specifically,  to  ad- 
minister the  shared-time  and  other  pro- 
grams contemplated  in  title  I,  in  con- 
formity with  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  administrative  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  with  State  and 
local  laws,  and  with  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  have  created  a  national  advisory 
council  with  public  members  of  distinc- 
tion to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  with  adequate  professional  staff  to 
be  provided  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  assure  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  that  the  full  educa- 
tional potential  of  the  program  is 
achieved. 

We  thoroughly  expect  that  the  coun- 
cil will  scrutinize  the  operation  of  the 
programs  vinder  title  I  in  communities 
across  the  counti-y  to  make  sure,  among 
other  things,  that  local  community  pro- 
grams are  carried  on  in  such  a  fashion 
so  as  not  to  violate  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  maintain  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  the  State  and  the  non- 
public schools.  If  the  council  members 
were  to  find  evidence  of  any  abuse,  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  ad- 
ditional administrative  safeguards,  and 
if  necessary,  remedial  legislation,  to  halt 
any  such  practices  and  to  insure  that 
they  will  not  be  repeated  in  other  com- 
munities in  the  future. 

We  likewise  expect  that  the  council,  in 
conducting  a  continuing  scrutiny  of  the 
various  programs  will  make  sure  that 
their  full  educational  and  enriching 
potential  is  achieved  in  day  to  day  opera- 
tions in  the  local  communities. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee,  virtually  all  of  the  edu- 
cators who  appeared  before  us  agreed  on 
the  desirability  of  the  mixing  and  shoul- 
der-rubbing in  the  classrooms  between 
the  nonpublic  school  children  and  the 
public  school  children  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  shared-time  programs, 
and  other  programs  contemplated  under 
title  I,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of 
the  supplementaiT  educational  centers, 
provided  for  in  title  III.  We  expect  the 
council  and  its  staff,  in  its  on-going 
scrutiny  of  these  programs,  to  make  sure 
that  the  added  educational  enrichment 
produced  by  this  classroom  interaction  is 


in  fact  achieved  in  the  conduct  of  these 
local  programs. 

The  experimental  program  contem- 
plated in  title  UL  of  the  act  providing 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  promises  to  produce  rich  divi- 
dends in  producing  new  approaches  and 
new  techniques  to  stimulate  and  nourish 
the  youthful  minds  which  so  desperately 
need  help. 

This  program,  like  the  massive  injec- 
tion of  aid  in  local  public  schools  envis- 
aged under  title  I,  will  depend  upon  local 
public  educational  leadership  for  its 
driving  force ;  will  depend  upon  local  ex- 
perience, local  professionalism,  and  local 
insight  into  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  disadvantaged 
children  in  each  community.  It  is  the 
organizing  philosophy  of  this  legislation 
to  place  local  professional  school  admin- 
istrators and  local  elected  sqhool  board 
members  together  in  the  driver's  seat. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  new  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  shall  not 
only  serve  to  educate  the  child,  but  to 
elevate  the  surrounding  community  as 
well.  The  bill  assures  that  the  new  edu- 
cational centers  will  have  adequate  space 
and  facilities  for  artistic  and  cultural 
programs  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schoolchildren  during  the  daytime,  but 
also  for  the  neighboring  community  use 
during  the  weekend  and  evening  hours. 
The  new  educational  centers  will  be 
designed  for  multipurpose  use  so  that 
classrooms,  auditoriums,  and  the  variety 
of  special  audiovisual  facilities  will  be 
adaptable  for  use  in  cultural  programs 
in  the  arts  and  humanities  which  will 
be  planned  both  for  the  children  during 
the  daytime  and  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  adult  community  for  evening  and 
weekend  programs.  These  programs  will 
include:  Performance  of  drama,  con- 
certs, and  dance  -recitals;  demonstra- 
tions by  professional  theatrical  organi- 
zations and  amateur  theatrical  groups; 
and  courses,  lectures,  and  seminars  em- 
ploying all  audio  and  visual  techniques 
on  the  performing  arts  and  humanities. 
The  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
an  eloquent  message  recommending  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  will  at  long  last 
recognize  and  encourage  the  vital  role  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  our  national 
life. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  chaired  by  our  bril- 
liant colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Frank  Thompson,  is  now 
considering  the  President's  program  for 
a  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Humanities 
which  would  encourage  development  of 
talent,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. The  fund  to  be  made  available 
will  be  used  primarily  for  development  of 
talent  and  programs  and  not  for  bricks, 
stone  and  mortar  to  house  these  activi- 
ties. 

Thus,  it  is  hoped  that  the  projected 
new  educational  centers  will  help  bring 
the  President's  program  to  local  com- 
munities and  provide  the  neighborhood 
with  a  focal  point  for  exciting  and  stim- 
ulating programs  in  the  arts  £ind  hu- 
manities. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  decade  and 
a  half,  the  American  people  have 
reached  out  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  oppressed  around  the 
world  in  an  outpouring  of  compassion 
and  generosity  unmatched  in  the  annals 
of  human  history;  Americans  have 
poured  out  their  substance — well  over 
$100  billion — as  well  as  the  time, 
strength,  and  talents  of  our  finest  and 
most  dedicated  professional  men  and 
women,  to  help  those  less  fortunate  on 
this  globe  who  look  to  us  with  hands  and 
hearts  outstretched. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  we  begin 
now  the  task  of  setting  our  own  society 
right;  that  we  set  our  sights  now  to  de- 
voting less  than  1  percent  of  the  re- 
sources we  have  sent  overseas,  to  assist 
our  youth  at  home  who  are  now  con- 
demned to  lives  of  uselessness  and  de- 
spair on  the  marginal  outer  fringes  of 
society? 

If  we  really  believe  that  the  future  of 
our  Nation  lies  in  our  youth ;  if  we  really 
believe  in  the  dream  of  an  egalitarian 
society;  if  we  really  cherish  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  ethic  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  will  face  the  moral  impera- 
tive :  we  will  begin  now. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
and  to  proclaim  my  support  of  this 
worthwhile  bill,  which  I  think  is  long 
overdue  and  much  needed. 

The  historic  moment  for  which  the 
friends  of  education  have  waited  for 
many  years  is  now  upon  us.  I  urge  the 
House  to  enact  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  I  ac- 
knowledge, of  course,  that  it  is  not  per- 
fect. Bills  seldom  are.  But  we  must 
now  take  that  first,  historic  step,  and 
then  continue  our  efforts.  We  must  not 
become  more  absorbed  with  preserving 
an  issue  than  with  reaching  a  solution. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  our 
support  of  education  in  this  country. 
The  Eighty-eighth  Congress  was  right- 
fully heralded  as  "The  Education  Con- 
gress." and  it  passed  several  laws 
strengthening  American  education.  It 
voted  Federal  aid  to  higher  education 
and  to  vocational  education,  and  en- 
acted a  library  services  bill.  In  addition, 
the  88th  Congress  expanded  the  student 
loan  and  manpower  development  and 
training  program  and  substantially  en- 
larged the  National  DefeUse  Education 
Act.  These  actions  marked  a  beginning. 
Let  us  now  continue. 

The  previous  school  legislation  has  not 
solved  our  national  problems.  There  is 
still  a  critical  shortage  of  well-trained 
teachers,  and  an  alarming  lack  of  ade- 
quate classrooms  throughout  the  Nation. 
Together  they  are  severely  restricting 
the  quality  of  American  education.  May 
I  repeat  what  President  Johnson  said  in 
his  November  1  policy  paper  on  educa- 
tion: 

We  will  need  a  minimum  of  nearly  400,000 
new  clas6rcK)ms  in  our  public  schools  during 
the  next  5  years  to  eliminate  overcrowding 
and  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities!  We 
will  need  over  800.000  new  public  school- 
teachers In  the  next  6  years  to  keep  up 


with  expanding  enrollmenta  and  to  replace 
those  teachers  who  retire  or  resign — and 
we  need  to  Increase  incentives  so  that  our 
best  people  will  be  attracted  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Because  of  the  immediate  as  well  as 
pi'ojected  classroom  and  teacher  short- 
ages, we  must  take  action  at  once.  The 
formula  for  distributing  funds  proposed 
in  H.R.  2362  is  not  the  formula  that 
many  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
Chamber  prefer,  but  it  is  a  satisfactory 
formula,  and  we  must  not  jeopardize  the 
whole  bill  because  it  fails  to  provide  all 
we  would  like.  It  will  improve  existing 
aid  programs.  For  instance,  it  broadens 
the  concept  of  Federal  impact.  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  definition  of  "Federal 
impact'  and  eligibility  under  Public 
Laws  81-815  and  81-874  has  been  too 
narrowly  interpreted.  This  narrow  in-" 
terpretation  has,  in  effect,  contributed 
to  educational  inequities  among  States 
and  school  districts.  I  see  in  title  I  of 
H.R.  2362  corrective  legislation  to  help 
eliminate  such  inequities.  The  more 
realistic  concept  of  "Federal  impact"  in- 
herent in  H.R.  2362  would  enable  Public 
Law  874 — only — to  function  in  a  broader 
national  interest. 

Title  I,  in  effect,  proposes  that  the  con- 
cept of  "national  impact"  be  broadened 
to  include  the  problems  caused  by  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  children 
from  low  income  families — those  with 
$2,000  or  less  per  year.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  this  expansion  to  provide  for 
channeling  Federal  funds  to  disadvan- 
taged school  districts,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  funds  remaining  with 
State  and  local  education  agencies.  H.R. 
2362  is  not  really  a  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  to  provide  an  equalization  for- 
mula for  financing  public  schools,  but  it 
will  have  some  of  the  same  effects,  with- 
out some  of  the  features  that  are  so 
vigorously  opposed  by  various  groups  in 
our  society. 

But  I  repeat:  H.R.  2362  is  a  step  for- 
ward, and  the  progress  which  it  makes 
possible  will  be  marked  by  cooperation 
between  the  State  education  systems 
and  the  National  Government.  The  bill 
recognizes  the  economic  facts  of  life  re- 
garding education:  real  property  is  taxed 
by  the  States  to  the  point  where  the 
tax  threatens  business  survival,  espe- 
cially in  agriculture.  Sales  and  use  taxes 
are  regressive  by  nature  and  have 
reached  a  height  that  is  nearly  unen- 
durable. Income  taxes  are  increasingly 
the  domain  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Equalization  over  State  lines  through 
Federal  help  seems  the  only  solution. 

Not  that  the  States  should  reduce  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  education.  I  believe 
that  the  States  should  lead  in  educa- 
tional support,  not  follow. 

I  come  from  a  State  whose  educa- 
tional problems  have  been  exposed  to 
the  national  spotlight.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  a  dynamic  new  State  admin- 
istration under  the  leadership  of  a  brave 
and  knowledgeable  new  Governor  passed 
in  the  recent  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature a  program  that  has  removed  the 
shadow  of  adverse  publicity  from  our 
national  image.  I  am  proud  that  Utah 
did  not  wait  for  a  Federal  program  be- 
fore doing  something — a  policy  pursued 
by  some  previous  administrations  in  my 


State.  The  actions  of  the  recent  legis- 
lature will  help  to  restore  Utah  to  its 
position  of  leadership  in  educational 
effort. 

I  am  proud  that  Utah  has  good  schools 
and  a  reputation  for  quality  education 
paid  for  at  great  sacrifice  by  our  citizens. 
We  rank  first  among  the  States  in  per- 
centage of  our  personal  income  spent 
for  education,  but  37th  in  personal  in- 
come per  schoolchild.  We  spend  47 
percent  of  our  total  State  budget  for 
education,  and  only  five  States  spend 
more  dollars  per  capita. 

These  expenditures  have  paid  great 
dividends.  Utah  students  complete  more 
years  of  school  than  students  from  any 
other  State,  and  fewer  of  our  young 
men  are  rejected  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice for  failing  the  preinduction  mental 
tests  than  those  from  any  other  State. 

In  short,  we  have  large  families  and 
our  children  stay  in  school  longer.  We 
spend  a  large  part  of  our  income,  both 
personal  and  public  for  education,  but 
we  want  to  do  better.  We  are  still  not 
able  to  provide  the  quality  education 
that  we  wish  to,  and  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expenditures  of  larger  and  more  affluent 
States. 

The  citizens  of  Utah  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  their  heroic  and  self- 
sacrificing  teachers  who  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  desert  their  posts  of  duty 
for  higher  salaries  and  better  facilities 
in  more  prosperous  States.  But  the  sac- 
rifice and  diligence  of  educators  in  a 
State  are  not  enough. 

I  remind  you  that  the  investigative 
report  of  Utah  schools  in  1964,  conducted 
by  the  Utah  Education  Association  and 
the  National  Education  Association 
found  as  follows: 

1.  There  were  inadequate  and  dangerous 
school  facilities  which  need  to  be  replaced 
and  improved. 

2.  There  were  overcrowded  classrooms  and 
conditions  of  work  discouraging  to  students 
and  to  teachers. 

3.  The  curriculum  offered  was  narrow,  and 
special  programs  and  facilities  normally 
available  were  lacking  in  most  areas  of  Utah, 

4.  The  salary  schedules  generally  in  force 
In  Utah  were  inadequate  to  attract  and  hold 
competent  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors. 

5.  Programs,  personnel,  and  facilities  for 
continuing  education  for  school  dropouts  and 
for  adults  were  generally  lacking. 

These  deficiencies  were  not  solved  by 
the  recent  legislature.  They  could  not 
be  solved  with  the  resources  available. 
In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2362 — with  a  first  year  authorization  for 
Utah  of  more  than  $4  million — will  do 
much  to  help  strengthen  education  in 
my  State.  It  will  help  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  teachers  to  the  levels  the  impor- 
tance of  their  job  demands;  it  will  help 
pay  teachers  the  salaries  which  the  re- 
quired skills  warrant ;  it  will  help  cut  the 
student-to-teacher  ratio  to  the  point 
which  good  sense  requires;  it  will  help 
build  the  classrooms  which  are  needed; 
and  it  will  help  give  every  child  in  the 
country  the  educational  opportunity— 
from  kindergarten  through  college— 
which  too  few  have  today. 

Let  me  discuss  some  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  will  have  sig- 
nificant importance  for  Utah. 
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Title  n  provides  for  a  5-year  program 
t/>  make  available,  for  use  of  all  school- 
Sndren,  school  library  resources  and 
nrmted  and  published  instructional  ma- 
Pfri,  including  textbooks.    I  am_par 
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Sis  including  textbooks.  I  am  par 
Hcularly  pleased  at  this  aspect  of  the 
hii  I  recall  my  parental  frustration 
«hpn  my  own  children  attending  school 
in  both  Utah  and  Maryland— in  schools 
nf  above-average  faculties  and  reputa- 
Hons-were  handicapped  because  of  in- 
sScient  textbooks.  If  this  problem 
needs  Federal  attention  for  a  solution, 
then  I  am  for  Federal  attention. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his 
special  message  on  education: 

TOWARD  FULL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Just  as  ignorance  breeds  poverty,  poverty 
all  too  often  breeds  ignorance  in  the  next 
eeneratlon.  This  is  a  national  problem. 
Federal  action  is  needed  to  assist  the  States 
and  localities  in  bringing  the  full  benefits  of 
education  to  children  of  low-income  families. 

The  provision  that  materials  pur- 
chased with  Federal  funds  cannot  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  and  the  requirement  that  mate- 
rials made  available  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents in  nonpublic  schools  can  be  the 
same  as  those  used  or  approved  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  repre- 
sent in  my  view  sound  assurances  that 
constitutional  barriers  between  church 
and  state  will  not  be  transgressed. 

Title  ni,  which  provides  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices represents  a  bold  and  imaginative 
stride  toward  the  goal  of  improving  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level  education 
in  certain  poverty  areas.  I  agree  that 
the  supplementary  education  centers 
must  be  available  to  public  and  nonpub- 
lic school  students  alike.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally applaud  the  fundamental  theory  of 
the  legislation  of  concentrating  the  new 
Federal  aid  on  the  students  from  the 
poor  family,  who  need  it  most,  and  mak- 
ing benefits  broadly  available  to  all  such 
students,  regardless  of  their  attendance 
at  public  or  private  schools. 

The    supplementai-y    education    cen- 
ters, in  my  view,  hold  great  promise  for 
improving  education,  especially  in  the 
large  cities  of  our  Nation,  such  as  Salt 
Lake  City,  located  in  my  district.    Such 
supplementary    centers    could,    for   ex- 
ample; furnish  special  courses  in  science, 
foreign  languages,  and  the  arts.    They 
could  provide   special   classes  for   eco- 
nomically and  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren and  special  instruction  for  gifted 
students.    Title  III  takes  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  dollars  per  capita  are  not 
enough.    It  is  very  likely  true  that  edu- 
cation for  the  culturally  deprived  will 
cost  more  per  student  than  education 
for  the  average  student.    Such  a  dis- 
crepancy should  not  prevent  the  deprived 
child  from  receiving  a  good  education. 
Title  III,  as  well  as  title  II  preceding 
it,  unfortunately   may    arouse   contro- 
versies as  to  the  propriety  of  providing 
services  to  nonpublic  school  pupils  in 
addition  to  aiding  the  Nation's  public 
elementary     and     secondary     schools. 
However,  I  feel  that  such  assistance  as 
provided  under  both  titles  II  and  III  is 
justified  in  terms  of  individual  benefit 
to  students,  and  does  not  constitute  di- 
rect aid  to  nonpublic  schools.    Titles  II 


and  III  are  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  opportunity  of 
all  children  who  are  receiving  substand- 
ard education  because  of  their  low  eco- 
nomic status.  Obviously,  the  aid  is  to 
the  individual. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  of  both 
titles  n  and  III  will  be  sufficiently  under 
public  control,  and  contain  sufficient 
safeguards  and  restraints  to  assure  a 
strengthening  of  the  quality  of  American 
education.  And,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  every  consideration 
of  sound  public  policy,  requires  that 
none  of  the  provisions  of  either  title  II 
or  III  should  be  construed  as  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  support  any  sort 
of  religious  observance,  indoctrination, 
or  education. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
IV— Amendments  to  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954— it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  1954  act  authorized  the 
Office  of  Education  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  a  program  which  would  permit  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative 
arrangements  with  universities,  colleges, 
and  State  education  agencies  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  surveys,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  education. 

The  program  which  has  subsequently 
emerged  from  this  decade  of  experience 
has  facilitated  significant  progress  in 
educational  research,  particularly  in 
such  areas  as  curriculum  improvement 
and  improved  teaching  techniques.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that,  under  the 
amendments  proposed  by  title  IV,  au- 
thority would  be  granted  to  utilize  the 
research  competence  of  research  orga- 
nizations not  now  eligible  to  contribute 
to  the  program,  such  as  private  noncol- 
legiate  research  organizations  and  pro- 
fessional associations. 

I  view  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
as  among  the  most  outstanding  Federal 
aid  to  education  programs  in  existence, 
and  I  support  without  reservation  the 
amendments  offered  under  title  IV  of 
HR  2362.  We  are  living  in  a  new 
world— a  world  which  is  in  a  process  of 
change  with  no  indication  that  the  rate 
of  change  will  decelerate.  On  the  con- 
trary all  of  the  evidence  points  to  the 
need  for  us  to  learn  to  Uve  with  continu- 
ous change.  This  emphasizes  the  need 
for  an  ongoing  program  of  research 
into  new  methods  and  procedures  which 
will  enable  us  to  improve  our  ability  to 
educate  more  people,  both  better  and 
more  quickly.  Money  spent  for  research 
is  an  investment  in  people  which  can 
return  great  dividends  to  the  individual 
and  society. 

There  was  a  time  when  significant 
educational  research  was  being  con- 
ducted in  my  State,  but  money  for  re- 
search in  education  was  the  first  casualty 
in  the  economy  drives  of  the  State  ad- 
ministrations of  the  late  1940's  and  the 
1950's.  The  losses  in  educational  com- 
petence and  professional  progress  be- 
cause of  reduced  research  activities  are 
incalculable.  Some  educational  activ- 
ities might  be  costing  us  less  today  had 
we  invested  in  research  yesterday. 

Finally,    with    regard    to    title    V— 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 


cation—I have,  during  my  5  years  in  Con- 
gress, maintained  that  American  educa- 
tion must  be  kept  both  strong  and  decen- 
tralized. The  Federal  grant  program 
offered  under  title  V  of  H.R.  2362  would 
provide  a  minimal  but  significant  break- 
through in  aiding  State  education  agen- 
cies in  expanding  their  staffs  and 
strengthening  their  services  to  the  local 
school  districts.  Therefore,  this  pro- 
posal has  my  wholehearted  support. 

A  second  feature  of  title  V  which  would 
permit  an  interchange  of  personnel  be- 
tween States  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  cooperative  educational  ac- 
tivities and  technical  and  other  assist- 
ance which  would  help  in  the  strength- 
ening of  American  education,  also  has 
my  backing.  It  provides  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  bolster  the  legal  and  admims- 
t^ative  foundations  of  our  State  educa- 
tional systems.  ,..„  - 

However,  I  support  this  bill  for  rea- 
sons other  than  the  benefits  it  would 
bring  to  my  State. 

The  education  of  our  youth  is  a  na- 
tional concern  and  requires  national  at- 
tempts at  solution.  In  fact,  education 
has  really  become  an  international  prob- 
lem with  the  quaUty  of  schools  and  ^ 
teachers  and  texts  being  very  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  national 
policy  in  international  affairs.  Hope- 
fully, books  and  ideas,  instead  of  bullets 
and  bombs,  have  become  the  major 
weapons  of  warfare  in  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  national  interest  for 
the  National  Government  to  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  in  education. 

The  people  of  Utah,  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation,  want  and  deserve  the  best 
public  schools  and  the  best  public  educa- 
tion that  can  be  provided  for  our  youth. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bold  and 
imaginative  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
2362  will  evoke  on  the  part  of  the  89th 
Congress  a  willingness  to  move  forward 
and  make  the  education  of  our  youth,  as 
President  Johnson  has  said,  "the  No.  1 
business  of  the  American  people." 

Five  years  ago  when  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  86th  Congress.  I  was  privileged  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  School  Construc- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1960.  I  concluded 
with  a  pertinent  paragraph  from  the 
writings  of  the  great  philosopher,  Alfred 
North  Whitehead.  Those  remarks  stiU 
seem  singularly  significant  today: 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule  is 
absolute:  The  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  au 
youi  wit.  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  at 
sea  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today 
we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science 
will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step, 
and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judge- 
ment which  will  then  be  pronounced  on  the 
uneducated. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  all  the  debate  thus 
far  on  this  bill,  and  in  all  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  almost  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  extraordinary  progress  we 
have  made  in  this  Nation  in  providing 
education.  The  mistaken  impression  is 
left  that  our  educational  system  is  in  dire 
condition. 
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If  this  impression  is  left  from  our  de- 
bate, then  all  perspective  has  been  lost. 
It  is  important  that  we  keep  our  perspec- 
tive and  do  not  overstate  anv  problems 
in  education.  Our  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators and  school  boards  have  in 
fact  done  a  magnificent  job  of  provid- 
ing ever-higher  standards  of  education 
and  ever-increasing  opportunities  for 
education. 

Many  of  the  children  from  impover- 
ished families  do  attend  some  of  the 
finest  schools  in  the  entire  world,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  all  of  the  pro- 
grams we  have  discussed  here.  More- 
over, all  children  in  this  country,  whether 
they  are  from  wealthy  families  or  eco- 
nomically deprived  families,  have  the 
advantage  of  free,  public  education. 

And  we  must  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
our  private  and  parochial  schools  are 
striving  xionstantly  to  broaden  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  said — and 
■we  must  not  leave  this  record  with  a 
contrary  impression — that  the  progress 
of  American  education  in  the  past  10 
and  20  years  is  a  near  miracle,  and 
is  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  professional  educators  and  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

Let  us  look  at  that  record.  In  1944  we 
spent  $2  billion  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  which  was 
1.44  percent  of  our  national  income;  in 
1964  we  spent  $21.3  billion  for  our  public 
schools,  which  was  4.45  percent  of  our 
national  income.  For  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation, higher  and  lower,  public  and  pri- 
vate, we  spent  $3.5  billion  in  1944,  or  2.07 
percent  of  our  income;  in  1964  this  was 
$33.7  billion  and  7.04  percent  of  national 
income. 

No  nation  in  all  the  world  makes  a 
comparable  investment  in  education. 
In  this  last  decade  we  have  more  than 
doubled  our  expenditures  for  public  edu- 
cation: we  have  more  than  doubled  our 
expenditures  for  all  education;  and  we 
have  very  nearly  doubled  the  percent  of 
our  income  invested  in  education. 

These  facts  are  based  upon  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
by  the  National  Education  Association. 
Educational  expenditures  1944, 1954. 1964 


Public  schools  fele- 1  All  education  fpul)- 
mentarr  and       1      lie  and  privafp. 
secondary)               higher  and  lower) 

.Amount 
(billions) 

Percent  of 
national 
income 

Amount 
Opinions) 

Percent  of 
national 
income 

School  year 
ending  in — 

1M4 

19M 

1964 

$2.0 

9.1 

21.3 

1.44 

2.98 
4.45 

$3.5 
13.9 
33.7 

2.07 
4..i7 
7.04 

In  the  past  decade  we  experienced  a 
tidal  wave  of  students  in  the  public 
schools.  However,  while  enrollments  in- 
creased by  43  percent,  revenues  increased 
by  157  percent.  Classrooms  increased  by 
53  percent;  instructional  staff  by  55  per- 
cent. Teachers*  salaries  were  increased 
by  65  percent,  as  compared  to  44  percent 
for  all  other  wage  and  salary  earners. 
The  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  de- 
clined from  30.5  to  27.6;  the  number  of 


pupils  per  teacher  dropped  from  26  to 
23.9. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  estimated 
that  the  Nation  would  need  to  build 
600,000  classrooms  over  the  next  10 
years,  or  60,000  per  year.  In  the  past  5 
years  we  have  averaged  70,000  classrooms 
each  year,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  de- 
cline in  this  rate.  These  are  the  un- 
disputable  facts  of  our  remarkable 
progress  in  education.  They  are  facts 
taken  from  official  sources,  such  as  the 
,U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  from  the 
National  Education  Association  publica- 
tions. 

What  of  the  decade  ahead?  Official 
estimates  are  that  the  tidal  wave  of 
pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  over.  1964  marked  the  end  of 
the  12-year  educational  cycle  of  the  huge 
crop  of  postwar  children.  The  rate  of 
cni-ollment  increases  will  fall  from  43 
percent  in  the  past  decade  to  15  percent 
in  the  decade  ahead. 

Our  country  has  made  this  great  prog- 
ress in  the  face  of  this  enormous  enroll- 
ment pressure  which  will  now  ease  off — 
our  birth  rate  has  been  dropping  for 
nearly  a  decade  ;and  in  1964  stood  at  one 
of  the  lowest  points  in  our  national  his- 
tory. 

Mr:  Chairman,  the  astounding  fact  is 
that  95  percent  of  these  great  eHorts  for 
public  education  has  been  made  through 
State  and  local  effort.  It  has  not  re- 
quired massive — or  even  very  signifi- 
cant— assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Why  is  not  this  sort  of  factual  analysis 
presented  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  by  the  President,  for  that 
matter,  when  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion are  asked  to  consider  the  Federal 
role  in  education?  I  can  only  say  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Only  one  witness  before  our  committee 
presented  these  facts.  He  is  Dr.  Roger 
A.  Freeman,  an  economist  and  authority 
on  school  finance,  who  is  a  senior  staff 
member  of  the  Hoover  Institution  of 
Stanford  University.  Government  wit- 
nesses painted  their  usual  gloomy  pic- 
ture— which  represents  far  less  than  even 
half  the  truth  about  our  educational  sys- 
tem. / 

Mr,  Chairman,  Fhave  taken  this  time 
to  present  these  facts  to  the  House,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  arguing  the 
merits  of  H.R.  2362,  but  to  restore  some 
perspective  to  our  deliberations. 

The  whole  truth  is  that,  with  all  of 
our  educational  needs  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent room  for  improvement,  our  teachers 
and  parents,  the  taxpayers  and  private 
contributors,  have  made  and  are  making 
a  magnificent  and  unparalleled  effort  to 
educate  the  children  of  America.  I  re- 
sent having  our  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems portrayed  as  educational  and  in- 
tellectual wastelands.  This  simply  is  not 
true. 

American  educators,  school  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  parents  deserve 
our  congratulations  and  gratitude  for 
their  efforts.  The  record  of  their 
achievement  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  remember  in 
the  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  there  has  been 
more  confusion  and  more  misapprehen- 


sion about  a  piece  of  legislation  than 
there  is  on  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  right  at  the  outset,  there 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  statements 
made  about  the  sorry  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  I  am  not  com- 
placent about  our  education,  i  think 
we  should  do  more.  Obviously,  if  ^g 
enacted  a  full-scale  Federal  program  of 
educational  aid,  in  10  years  we  would 
still  be  in  here  saying  the  things  that 
are  wrong  with  our  education— because 
it  is  never  perfect. 

But  let  us  get  some  things  clear  on  the 
record  about  education  in  this  country. 

In  1944  we  spent  $2  billion  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  That  was 
about  l>/2  percent  of  our  national  in- 
come.  In  1964  which  are  the  latest  fig. 
ures  available,  we  spent  $21.3  billion  for 
our  public  schools — not  1 V2  percent  but 
4Y2  percent  of  our  national  income. 

For  all  levels  of  education,  higher  and 
lower,  public  and  private,  we  spent 
$3,500  million  in  1944  or  about  2  percent 
of  our  income.  In  1964  we  spent  $33.7 
billion  which  is  7  percent  of  our  national 
income.  No  country  in  the  world  makes 
a  comparable  investment  in  education. 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  this  bill? 
What  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level?  We  have  seen  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  supporting 
the  bill,  trying  to  tel!  private  school  peo- 
ple that  they  are  going  to  get  aid  under 
title  I  in  various  ways  and  trying  to  re- 
assure the  public  school  people  that  the 
private  school  people  are  not  going  to 
get  the  kind  of  aid  that  the  public  school 
people  are  fearful  is  going  to  happen. 
But  some  of  you  perhaps  heard  the  col- 
loquy that  occurred  yesterday  on  this 
fioor.  I  hope  you  will  reread  the  Record 
today  to  see  precisely  the  confusion  that 
there  was  about  what  kind  of  programs 
public  funds  can  be  used  to  support  in 
private  schools.  The  Record  is  still  un- 
clear. The  closest  we  have  come,  after 
all  the  chaos  and  the  mixup,  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  took  the  fioor  and  at  page 
5758  he  cited  what  aid  could  go  to  pri- 
vate schools,  what  subjects  public  school 
teachers  could  teach,  if  you  will,  on  pri- 
vate school  property.  He  said  and  I 
quote: 

Thus  public  school  boards  could  make 
available  services  of  such  special  personnel 
as  guidance  counselors,  speech  therapists, 
and  remedial  reading  specialists,  who  would 
reach  Into  the  public  schools  for  service  In 
the  nonpublic  school. 

And  today  he  added  school  social  work- 
ers to  this  list.  Now  we  are  in  a  peculiar 
position  as  a  great  legislative  body,  say- 
ing in  effect  it  is  constitutional  to  have 
remedial  teachers — public-school  teach- 
ers of  remedial  subjects — teaching  in 
private  schools,  but  that  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional to  have  nonremedial  public- 
school  teachers  to  teach  in  private 
schools.  Now  I  ask  you?  Is  this  a  fair 
constitutional  distinction?  Do  you  draw 
a  constitutional  line  between  remedial 
and  nonremedial  public-school  teachers? 
They  are  both  education  teachers. 
They  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imply 
that  they  are  drawing  the  line  between 
remedial  reading  teachers  and  remedial 
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mathematics  teachers  or  some  other  kind 
S  remedial  teachers.  They  may  well  in- 
,i,,de  all  remedial  teachers. 

I  believe  we  should  be  writing  a  bill  to 
truly  help  the  private-school  pupils  as 
wpU  as  the  public-school  pupils.  But  I 
111  the  Members  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
rision  is  very  questionable.  As  surely  as 
T  am  standing  here  in  the  well,  no  com- 
netent  constitutional  authority  is  going 
to  draw  the  line  constitutionally  for  pub- 
lic-school teachers  going  into  private 
schools  as  to  whether  they  are  remedial 
teachers  or  nonremedial  teachers  of 
educational  subjects. 

My  friends,  this  is  befogged— mten- 
tionally.  I  fear,  befogged— because  the 
advocates  of  this  biU  do  not  wish  to  be 
specific  about  what  can  happen.  So  long 
as  it  is  general  and  vague  they  can  keep 
the  support  of  all  parties,  those  deeply 
troubled  on  one  side  and  those  deeply 
troubled  on  the  other. 

What  else  is  wrong  with  this  bill? 
The  allocation  forpiula  in  title  I  to  dis- 
tribute $1  billion  is  supposedly  to  help 
the  poor  children,  the  educationally  and 
economically  deprived  children  of  this 
country,  yet  it  gives  the  wealthiest 
county  in  New  York  State,  Westchester 
County,  $2.1  million  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  poor  children  that  there  are  in 
Sunflower,  Miss.,  while  Sunflower  is  to 
get  only  $745,000,  one-third  in  the 
amount  of  money.  The  money  truly  is 
to  go  to  the  richest  counties,  because  it 
is  based  on  the  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
those  counties.  Of  course  the  wealthiest 
counties  are  spending  more  per  pupil  on 
education.  Is  it  right  to  try  to  equalize 
and  help  the  needy  by  giving  more  aid 
to  the  richest  counties  in  the  country? 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  pointing  this  out,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  and 
others  who  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
10  richest  counties  in  this  country  will 
receive  twice  as  much  money  as  the  10 
poorest  counties,  with  the  same  number 
of  poor  children. 
What  else  is  wrong  with  this  bill? 
My  friends,  only  2  years  ago  we  would 
not  have  considered  bringing  a  bill  of 
this  nature  to  the  fioor,  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  Federal  intervention  in  the  deci- 
sions at  the  local  level  with  reference  to 
education.  This  is  a  Federal  control 
bill,  if  one  ever  was  written.  In  title  III 
alone  we  are  authorizing — I  am  aghast; 
I  cannot  believe  this  Congress  is  close  to 
enacting  a  provision  such  as  this — a  $100 
million  program  to  set  up  Federal  local 
schools  which  can  bypass  completely  the 
States  and  State  educational  authorities. 
When  I  offered  an  amendment  to  at  least 
require  the  State  educational  authorities 
to  approve  these  loans  or  grants,  it  was 
turned  down. 

When  I  offered  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire these  Federal  local  schools  to  con- 
form to  State  educational  policies  and 
State  law,  it  was  turned  down.  Why? 
It  was  because  they  want  to  go  in  with 
the  Federal  local  schools,  into  the  States, 
regardless  of  State  educational  policies, 
and  set  up  Federal  education  policies. 

Next  we  come  to  title  11,  textbooks 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Do  Members  recall  the  great  debates  we 
have  had  over  the  control  of  education, 
and  how  we  would  give  money  for  con- 


struction, and  the  question  of  whether 
to  make  a  little  bit  available  for  teachers' 
salaries  but  not  operating  expenses,  not 
anything  where  Federal  control  could 
be  imposed?  Now  we  are  to  make  $100 
million  available  to  purchase  textbooks 
for  our  local  and  State  people,  and  we 
are  not  even  going  to  focus  it  on  the 
areas  where  the  children  are  economi- 
cally deprived.  This  is  for  all  over  the 
country,  for  every  school  district. 

Finally,  there  is  title  V,  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  of  all.  Here  we  are 
going  to  give  $25  million  to  the  State 
education  departments  to  "strengthen 
them."  But  there  are  20  pages  in  this 
title  providing  Federal  controls.  Federal 
powers  in  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner can  then  say,  "you  can  have 
tills  money  only  if  you  pursue  educa- 
tional policies  which  I,  the  Commissioner 
for  Education,  approve." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  turn  down  this  legislation. 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 
son]  ,  an  expatriate  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  I  was  assigned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Then,  as  now,  I  was  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  has  a  responsibility 
to  improve  the  quality  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  and  I  supported 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

It  was  discouraging  and  frustrating  to 
me  to  see  the  issue  bogged  down  in  acri- 
mony and  dispute  over  the  years.  But 
today  we  have  taken  the  ball  to  the  one- 
yard  line,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  together  for  a  touchdowTi.  We  owe 
this  obligation  to  the  youth  of  America. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  dif- 
ficult and  sensitive  issue  of  church  and 
state.  I  have  considered  the  pending 
bill  carefully  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
provides  a  reasonable  compromise  that 
should  be  supported  by  all  people  of  good 
will.  I  hope  that  crippling  amendments 
will  be  avoided  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  in  its  present  form. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  shall  vote 
for  this  bill  happily  and  without  any 
mental  reservation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
last  member  of  our  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  openly  and  publicly  that  his 
own  witness  whom  he  requested  to  ap- 
pear before  us,  a  noted  constitutional 
lawyer,  Leo  Pfeffer,  said  the  bill  was 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  the  balance 
of  the  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  rise  for  the  first 
time  in  general  debate  to  support  what 
I  feel  to  be  the  most  significant  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  this  89th  Congress— 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

I  feel  that  President  Johnson  summed 
it  up  beautifully  when  he  said  in  his 


education  message,  "Poverty  has  many 
roots,  but  its  taproot  is  Ignorance." 

If  we  are  to  swivance  Into  the  era  of 
the  Great  Society  this  legislation— legis- 
lation aimed  at  eradicating  ignorance — 
must  be  passed. 

While  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
entire  bill,  others  have  covered  it  very 
well.  Therefore,  I  will  restrict  my  dis- 
cussion to  title  IV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  exciting  Innovations 
are  taking  place  in  education  today. 

Research  has  shown  that  mentally  re- 
tarded youngsters  can  learn  vocabulary 
at  six  times  our  normal  rate  by  use  of 
newly  developed  techniques  of  program 
Instruction. 

Research  has  proven  that  blind  chil- 
dren can  acquire  information  at  four 
times  the  speed  of  braille  by  a  new  tech- 
nique called  compressed  speech. 

A  new  program  has  been  developed 
which  allows  teachers  to  teach  algebra 
to  fifth  graders  which  previously  was  re- 
served for  high  school  students. 

I  could  cite  many  examples,  all  exam- 
ples of  programs  in  operation  with  the 
support  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
of  1954.  Laudable  as  these  examples  are, 
our  efforts  are  not  enough. 

Education  is  the  second  largest  en- 
deavor of  the  American  people — second 
only  to  national  defense.  We  are  spend- 
ing $34  billion  annually  across  this  Na- 
tion for  education.  But,  of  this  amount 
only  $72  million  is  used  for  research, 
development,  and  dissemination — one- 
fifth  of  1  percent.  Compare  this  to  the 
expenditure  of  $8  billion  for  research  and 
development  of  our  national  defenses — 
almost  10  percent  of  our  total  expendi- 
tures in  this  field.  Most  progressive  cor- 
porations allocate  at  least  10  percent  to 
research,  development,  and  dissemina- 
tion. 

The  need  to  develop  new  methods  to 
keep  pace  In  this  modern  society  is  great, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  new  methods 
be  the  result  of  sound  research,  not  fad, 
fancy,  or  fashion.  Title  IV  seeks  this 
result. 

Title  rv  will  revise  and  supplement 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954  to 
provide  broader  support  for  educational 
research,  development,  and  dissemina- 
tion. Under  the  act  of  1954  four  re- 
search centers  were  established.  One  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  at  Harvard.  These 
four  centers  cannot  adequately  provide 
educational  research  for  26,000  school 
districts  In  this  Nation.  Under  the  1954 
act  as  revised  by  titie  IV  we  will  be  able 
to  expand  to  other  universities,  colleges, 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations. 
The  title  provides  grants  for  research, 
training.  Internships,  fellowships,  and 
allowances.  It  authorizes  a  $100  million 
appropriation  over  5  years  to  be  spent 
for  projects  and  grants  only  after  the 
recommendation  of  a  panel  of  experts 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  more  im- 
portant undertaking  than  to  see  that  our 
people  are  properly  educated.  Research 
Is  a  vital  Ingredient  of  education.  Title 
IV  supplies  that  vital  Ingredient. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  education  is  the  key 
to  coping  with  the  future.  We  have  been 
a  long  time  realizing  that.  The  quality 
of  our  education  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
determine  our  future  greatness  or  future 
failure  as  a  nation.  With  this  education 
bill,  we  are  investing  in  greatness. 

Figures  indicate  that  since  1946  State 
and  local  bonded  indebtedness  has  risen 
about  450  percent  while  the  Federal  debt 
has  increased  only  about  14  percent. 
These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  why 
Federal  help  is  necessary  if  our  education 
system  is  to  meet  the  increasing  chal- 
lenges and  responsibilities  facing  it. 

Local  control  by  either  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  or  the  lo- 
cal school  districts  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  administrative  procedures 
contained  in  the  bill.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts would  plan  and  execute  the  pro- 
gram to  fill  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties. In  some  instances,  the  State  super- 
intendent's ofiBce  would  review  the  plans. 
The  Federal  Government  is  simply  step- 
ping in  to  provide  the  money  that  local 
school  districts  badly  need.  Under  this 
bill,  educational  programs  will  be  devel- 
oped by  the  local  agencies  that  best  know 
their  own  situation. 

Estimates  indicate  nearly  $1,400,000 
would  be  made  available  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  district  under  title  I  and 
another  $3,350,000  would  go  to  my  State 
of  Washington,  under  the  other  titles  of 
the  bill.  This  is  badly  needed  by  Wash- 
ington and  desperately  needed  by  many 
other  States.  I  know  of  no  State  that 
claims  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  quality  of  education 
this  Nation  must  achieve.  - 

The  bill  contains  five  titles,  or  sec- 
tions, each  designed  to  attack  a  different 
problem. 

Title  I  adds  a  3 -year  program  to  Public 
Law  874,  the  aid  to  impacted  areas  law. 
It  is  designed  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment, expansion,  and  improvement  of 
special  programs  for  the  educationally 
deprived  children  of  low-income  families. 
Schools  would  be  eligible  for  aid  for  pro- 
grams designed  by  the  public  school  oflB- 
cials  to  meet  this  need  at  the  local  level. 

These  special  programs  could  include 
remedial  education,  additional  instruc- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties, and  a  number  of  other  things  that 
the  local  school  district  would  determine 
could  best  meet  their  needs. 

The  State  department  of  education 
would  be  responsible  for  distributing 
allotments  within  the  State  based  on 
its  approval  of  plans  submitted  by  local 
school  districts.  However,  upon  ap- 
proval, the  county  schools  would  receive 
the  total  amount  for  which  they  were 
eligible. 

The  importance  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  facts 
brought  out  forcefully  during  hearings. 
For  example,  evidence  shows  that  an 
educationally  disadvantaged  child  finds 
himself  a  year  behind  in  mastering 
school  work  by  the  time  he  reaches  the 
third  grade.  He  is  3  years  behind  when, 
and  if,  he  reaches  the  eighth  grade. 
These  disadvantaged  children  are  pri- 
marily from  extremely  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  parents  have  little 
education. 


One-half  of  the  youth  rejected  by  the 
Selective  Service  because  of  Inadequate 
education  had  fathers  who  had  not  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.  One-half  were 
from  families  whose  head  was  either  un- 
employed or  employed  at  a  very  low 
income  unskilled  job. 

This  shows  that  poverty  breeds 
ignorance  and  ignorance,  in  turn,  breeds 
poverty.  Title  I  would  attempt  to  halt 
this  vicious  circle. 

^  Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  school 
library  resources  and  instructional  mate- 
rials. The  current  public  school  levels 
of  6.2  library  books  per  pupil  and  $2.28 
annual  expenditure  for  books  per  pupil 
are  well  below  the  recommended  profes- 
sional standards  of  10  books  and  $4  to  $6 
annual  expenditure  per  pupil. 

Title  II  would  provide  a  first  year  au- 
thorization of  approximately  $100  million 
for  a  5-year  program  to  make  available 
for  use  of  schoolchildren  library  re- 
sources, including  textbooks.  A  State 
plan  would  provide  the  method  of 
making  these  available  to  all  schoolchil- 
dren. Materials  purchased  with  Federal 
funds  would  not  be  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction.  The  books  would  be  chosen 
by  local  school  boards,  within  the  frame- 
work of  State  laws  and  would  remain  the 
property  of  the  public  agency. 

While  the  problems  existing  in  school 
districts  impacted  by  poverty  are  par- 
ticularly acute,  there  are  also  chronic 
limitations  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  regardless 
of  the  level  of  community  wealth. 
Among  the  variety  of  supplementary 
services  that  make  the  difference  between 
a  poor  school  and  a  good  school  are 
special  instruction  in  science,  languages, 
music  and  the  arts ;  couriseling  and  guid- 
ance; health  and  social  work. 

Yet  while  these  needs  are  recognized, 
today  less  than  one-quarter  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  have  the  services  of  a 
guidance  counselor  one  or  more  days  a 
week,  for  example. 

Title  III  of  the  education  bill  provides 
a  5 -year  program  to  provide  vitally 
needed  education  services,  not  ade- 
quately available  at  the  present  time. 
Programs  that  might  be  included  under 
this  section  would  be  remedial  instruc- 
tion, enriched  academic  programs,  and 
guidance  and  counseling  services. 

The  first  year  authorization  would  in- 
clude approximately  $100  million. 

Improvement  of  teaching  requires,  in 
addition  to  the  establishment  of  needed 
programs,  research  and  training  to  seek 
better  ways  of  getting  the  most  out  of 
our  educational  system  for  each  child. 
Title  IV  would  work  in  that  direction. 

There  is  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
about  $34  billion  for  education  in  the 
United  States.  About  $72  million,  or  only 
one -fifth  of  1  percent  is  spent  on  re- 
search. 

This  is  not  good  when  you  consider 
that  many  progressive  private  Industries 
invest  as  much  as  10  percent  of  that  total 
expenditure  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  of  1954 — Public  Law 
83-531 — by  authorizing  the  training  re- 
search personnel  and  improved  dissemi- 
nation of  information  derived  from  edu- 


cation research  and  development.  The 
goal  of  this  program  is  a  national  net- 
work of  federally  supported  but  State 
and  university  operated  research  centers 

Title  V  is  aimed  at  strengthening  State 
departments  of  education.  There  would 
be  $8,500,000  in  the  first  year's  authoriza- 
tion.  The  major  aim  would  be  to  Im- 
prove  the  quality  of  teacher  preparation, 
Including  student  teaching  with  cooper- 
ative institutions  of  higher  education. 
It  would  also  help  the  State  departments 
of  education  to  improve  their  effective- 
ness. 

This  Nation  has  been  dedicated  to 
progress  since  its  inception.  But  the 
sources  of  progress  can  change  with  the 
changes  in  our  society — with  changes  in 
our  needs. 

Today,  education  is  the  hub  from 
which  the  spokes  of  progress  emanate. 
We  must  strengthen  that  hub. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  consumed  3  minutes, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  very  immensity  of  the  innova- 
tions possible  under  H.R.  2362  makes  all 
the  more  difficult  and  imix)ssible  the  task 
and  responsibility  for  me — and  others,  I 
believe — to  decide  whether  this  bill  is 
constitutional  or  as  the  distinguished 
lawyer  from  New  York,  Congressman 
ScHEUER,  said: 

The  infinite  variety  of  the  innovations 
possible  under  thi^  bill  makes  it  difficult  for 
Congressmen  to  foresee  all  these  possiblllUeg 
and  to  guard  against  programs  which  might 
be  conducted  in  an  unconstitutional  man- 
ner. 

Congressman  Scheuer  continued: 

I  voted  for  this  bill  in  committee  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  constitutional.  However.  I 
share  with  several  committee  members,  as 
well  as  with  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  the  committee,  a  real  con- 
cern  over  the  possibility  that  the  bill  may  be 
administered  in  an  unconstitutional  fashion 
in  some  local  programs. 

Therefore,  at  a  minimum,  I  hope  f, 
judicial  review  section  will  be  added  to 
the  bill. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
communications   which   have   been  re- 
ceived in  recent  days  urging  that  a  judi- 
cial review  section  be  added  to  this  bill: 
New  York,  N.Y., 

March  23.  1965. 
Hon,  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  would  be  improper  for  anyone  In  Con- 
gress to  say  that  all  Protestant  forces  have 
endorsed  the  education  bill,  since  we  have 
not  given  full  consideration  to  this  bill  in  our 
commission  on  research  and  social  action.  I 
would  concur  with  the  Judgment  of  the  social 
trends  committee  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  that  we  must  give  attention  to  some 
of  the  possible  danger  points  in  such  legisla- 
tion, and  it  would  appear  that  provision  for 
Judicial  review  would  be  a  wise  and  proper 
safeguard. 

Dr.  Fredrik  A.  Schiotz, 
President,  American  Lutheran  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


March  25,  1965 
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Indianapolis,  Ind., 

March  25,  1965. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 

"'^"executive  secretary  of  the  International 
invention  of  Christian  Churches  and  a 
meniber  of  the  general  board  of  the  National 
?nuncil  of  Christian  Churches,  I  wish  to  reaf- 
firm my  support  for  an  "adequate  provision 
for  ludicial  review"  In  the  education  bill 
(HR  2362)  which  would  assure  that  the 
Iroerams  developed  under  this  bill  are  "com- 
natible  with  the  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment."  This  language  approved  by  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
rhristian  Churches  on  February  26.  1965, 
dearly  calls  for  a  judicial  review  which  makes 
Dossible  a  test  of  the  validity  of  programs 
!mder  the  bill  as  related  to  the  first  amend- 
ment I  urge  that  an  amendment  be  added 
to  this  bill  which  would  enable  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  raise  the  first  amendment 

question. 

^  A.  Dale  Fiers, 

Executive  Secretary,  International  Con- 
vention of  Christian  Churches. 

A  Communication  to  the  Members  of  the 
US.   House   of    Representatives    on   the  / 

SUBJECT    OF    A    JUDICUL    REVIEW    PROVISION 

IN  THE  Bill  for  Federal  Aid  to  Education, 
March  23,  1965 

The  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
with  the  support  of  the  administration  (H.R. 
0362),  will  shortly  come  before  the  House 
for  debate  and  action.  Although  a  number 
of  desirable  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
bUl  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  it  still  contains  some  provisions 
that  could  be  administered  in  a  manner  vio- 
lative of  the  requirements  of  the  clauses  on 
religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Yet  there  is  a  substantial 
possibility  that,  If  the  bill  Is  enacted  in  its 
present  form,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any- 
one to  initiate  a  proceeding  enabling  the 
courts  to  pass  on  the  constitutional  validity 
of  the  programs  financed  under  its  terms. 

It  is  an  acceptable  part  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem that  constitutional  guarantees  are  en- 
forceable by  the  courts  and  that  actions  by 
governmental  agencies  are  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  to  insiire  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional principle.  Programs  under  the  Fed- 
eral aid  bill,  however,  appear  to  fall  with- 
in an  exception  to  that  general  rule  since 
no  individual  or  official  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Initiate  a  proceeding  for  such  Judi- 
cal review. 

As  a  result.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  paid  out  in  substantial 
amounts  and  over  a  number  of  years,  with- 
out any  person  having  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  Judicial  ruling  on  the  legality  of 
this  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  That  is 
a  situation  plainly  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral assumptions  underlying  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

The  undersigned  organizations  therefore 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  H.R.  2362 
be  amended  so  as  to  permit  Judicial  review. 
Inclusion  of  such  a  provision  Is  an  eminent- 
ly sensible  precaution.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  bill  presents  no  constitutional  prob- 
lems can  hardly  object  to  a  procedure  that 
would  result,  If  they  are  right,  in  Judicial 
vindication  of  their  claims.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  can  hardly  claim  that  unconsti- 
tutional programs  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked. 

We  [the  organizations  listed  below]  there- 
fore urge  support  of  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
2362  providing  for  Judicial  review.  (Such  an 
amendment,  of  course,  could  contain  appro- 
priate provisions  to  guard  against  multiple 
or  protracted  litigation.)  Only  by  adopting 
such  an  amendment,  could  Congress  guard 
against  expenditure  of  public  funds  In  vio- 
lation of  the  basic  law  of  the  land. 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

American  Jewish  Committee,  165  East  56th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  15  East  84th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315   Lexington   Avenue,  New   York   City. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  40 
West  68th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee,  25  East  78th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  1712  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America,  3080 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian-Universalist  Aasociatlon,  25  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

United  Synagogue  of  America,  3080  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Evanston.   III., 

March  23,  1965. 

Mrs.  Edith  Green. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
composed  of  the  17,000  local  school  boards 
responsible  for  educating  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupils  would  strongly  support  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  H.R.  2362  to  incorporate  a 
provision  for  Judicial  review.  Important 
concerns  about  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  local  controls  of  a  strong  vigorous 
system  of  public  education  mandate  this 
supr>ort. 

W.  L.  ROBINSON, 

President. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
March  25.  1965. 
Congresswoman  Edith  GREen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Carl 
Albert.  You  have  recently  received  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  George  Davis,  minister 
of  National  City  Christian  Church,  stating 
his  personal  support  for  the  education  bUl  as 
it  Is  presently  vsrrltten  and  implying  that 
resolutions  of  the  International  Convention 
of  Christian  Churches  tend  to  support  his 
position.  We  understand  that  his  telegram 
was  read  In  the  Congressional  Record 
yesterday.  Dr.  Davis  has  every  right  to  this 
opinion.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  major  emphasis  of  aU  resolutions 
of  the  international  convention  on  this  sub- 
ject emphatically  state  that  public  moneys 
should  be  used  only  for  public  education. 
A  recent  partial  survey  of  our  membership 
showed  that  85  percent  of  those  who  replied 
agree  that  "No  tax  in  any  amount  large  or 
small  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
institutions."  Our  position  which  we  com- 
municated to  you  yesterday  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  opposition  to  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  bill.  But  we  are  committed  to  the 
need  for  an  adequate  Judicial  revie*  section 
In  the  education  bill  as  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  the  thinking  of  our  member- 
ship. 

Barton  Hunter, 

Executive  Secretary,  Department  of 
Christian  Action  and  Community 
Service,  United  Christian  MissiOTiary 
Society. 


International   Convention   of 

Christian  Churches, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  H.R.  2362  (the  education 
bill)  as  presently  written  raises  many  ques- 
tions for  which  adequate  answers  have  not 
yet  been  given. 

The  principle  for  distribution  of  funds  does 
not  seem  to  take  adequate  account  of  certain 
States  and  areas  with  greater  needs. 

The  bill  also  Introduces  such  concepts  as 
"shared  services"  which  are  very  unclear. 
Under  "shared  services,"  can  a  teacher  on  the 
public  payroll  t«ach  in  a  private  school? 
What  is  Included  and  what  is  excluded  by 
stating  that  such  teachers  must  be  "tem- 
porary"? 

Since  the  local  public  agencies  which  ad- 
minister the  funds  must  clear  with  local  pri- 
vate school  administrators,  does  this  give  a 
kind  of  veto  power  to  private  school  admin- 
istrators? Will  this  tend  to  produce  serious 
and  unfortunate  interfalth  disputes  at  local 
and  State  levels? 

Because  of  the  unknown  implications  of 
several  sections  of  H.R.  2362.  we  urge  that 
an  adequate  Judicial  review  section  be  added 
to  the  bill.  Such  a  process  of  Judicial  review 
would  enable  responsible  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  this  legislation.  We  urge  that  the 
Congress  take  sufBcient  time  to  consider 
carefully  the  need  for  this  and  possibly  other 
clarifying  amendments 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Dale  Fiers, 
Executive      Secretary,      International 
Convention  of  Christian  Churches. 
Virgil  A.  Sly, 
President  of  the  United  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Barton   Hunter. 
Executive    Secretary,    Department    of 
Christian    Action    and    Community 

Service.  _ 

George    O.    Taylor, 
Executive     Secretary.    Department  of 
Christian  Education. 


March  23,  1965. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

United  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO, 
exclusively  representing  all  48,000  teachers 
and  professional  staff  of  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  urges  you  vote  against 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  The  measure 
would  violate  church-state  separation, 
grant  public  tax  fund  to  parochial  schools, 
create  divlslveness  in  America,  accelerate 
flight  of  students  from  public  schools.  In- 
crease segregation  in  public  schools,  weaken 
our  system  of  public  education.  Our  2.000 
delegates  from  over  850  schools  have  over- 
whelmingly voted  against  this  bill.    We  urge 

its  defeat. 

Albert  Shanker, 

President,  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Statement  Fhom  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Olverson. 
Edttor.  Education  Publications.  Educa- 
tion Department.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  Untied  States,  March  25,  1965 
If  H  R.  2362  is  Jammed  through  In  its  pres- 
ent form  now,  we  may  aU  have  good  reason 
to  regret  it. 

There  has  been  too  much  rush  and  too 
little  deliberation  on  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  legislation.  If  ever  a  bill  needed 
full  delineation  of  its  consequences,  it  is 
this  one,  because  It  reaches  to  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  system  of  pubUc  education. 

Careful  examination  is  the  more  Important 
because  the  bill  concerns  a  subject  In  which 
there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  purpose,  only 
disagreement  as  to  method.  Everyone  en- 
dorses the  objective  of  better  schools.  Our 
school  system  has  undergone  extensive  Ina- 
provement  already.  Haste  and  unwise  Fed- 
eral action  could  reverse  the  process. 

The  objective  of  better  schools  concerns 
our  children  and  their  readiness  for  a  better 
tomorrow,  and  is  essential  to  economic 
growth  and  national  security.  It  Is  not  a 
party  matter  or  a  political  matter,  and  It 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  ready  compro- 
mises or  makeshift  arrangements.  It  ex- 
tends far  deeper,  and  is  far  more  Important, 
than  politics  or  any  short-range  interesta. 
whatever  their  character. 
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The  bill,  in  Its  present  form,  woiild  plunge 
the  Nation  headlong  Into  the  church-state 
issue.  There  is  no  cautiotis  approach  to  this 
issue  here.  We  would  go  into  it  totally  and 
blindly. 

The  church-state  issue  is  before  the  courts 
now.  If  the  bill  should  be  enacted  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee,  the  church- 
state  Issue  would  be  spread  over  90  percent 
of  the  school  districts  of  the  Nation. 

The  problem  would  be  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  for  ex- 
tensive Federal  direction  of  the  course  of 
public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  reaching  into  curricula, 
methods,  programing,  and  goals. 

Can  we  say  with  any  assxirance  that  the 
present  cooperative  relationships  of  public 
and  private  schools  will  not  be  disrupted  by 
Federal  aid  which  involves  such  things  as 
equipment,  textbooks,  and  the  sharing  of 
facilities  and  teachers?  We  certainly  should 
approach  with  caution  an  action  that  could 
upset  relationships  that  have  been  devel- 
oped, in  hundreds  of  communities,  over  the 
generations  that  our  educational  system  has 
grown. 

On  top  of  all  this,  however,  the  bill  as 
reported  makes  no  provision  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  this  question  of  aid  to  church 
schools.  Do  we  really  believe  we  could  clamp 
a  lid. tightly  enough  on  the  constitutional 
kettle  to  hold  back  the  st^am  that  the  bill 
Inevitably  would  generate?  Are  we  unaware 
of  the  reaction  potential  in  this  legislation? 
By  all  means,  the  bill  should  provide  for 
Judicial  review  of  this  question  of  aid  to 
church  schools  so  that  this  issue  could  be 
settled  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Other- 
wise, the  entire  American  educational  system 
could  be  damaged. 

We  are  being  asked  to  rush  action  on  this 
measure  before  the  contents  of  important 
documents  are  made  known.  Careful  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  would 
seem  to  require  the  release  of  the  Gardner 
Task  Force  report  on  Federal  programing  in 
the  field  of  education  and  the  Office  ot 
Education  study  of  the  Justifications  for  the 
existing  impacted  area  aid  program. 

When  we  are  legislating  in  an  area  as  im- 
portant as  this  one  is.  why  should  valuable 
information  be  withheld?  Surely,  when  we 
venture  into  legislation  whose  final  conse- 
quences cannot  be  known,  the  truth  more 
than  ever  is  our  friend.  In  any  case,  we  can- 
not escape  it,  for  as  Goethe  well  observed, 
"Nothing  that  shuts  truth  out  is  safe  from 
truth." 

Rather  than  to  legislate  hastily  and  curso- 
rily in  a  field  that  involves  the  education  of 
our  Children,  it  would  be  better  not  to  legis- 
late at  all. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

March  25,  1965. 
Hon.  Enitli  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Aid  public  schools  only,  otherwise  gradual 
destruction  is  evitable  as  in  Holland  after 
government  began  subsidizing  church  schools 
45  years  ago,  80  percent  children  there  now  in 
church  schools  whereas  previously  80  percent 
In  public  schools. 

Mrs.  DoREEN  M.  Taylor. 
Executive  Director,  Americans  for  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  has 


performed  a  remarkable  service  in  pre- 
senting the  table  of  the  10  wealthiest 
counties  which  would  receive  a  total  of 
$8.9  million  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  Given  proper  circulation,  that 
table  could  be  the  determining  factor  in 
the  fate  of  this  legislation,  for  no' re- 
sponsible individual — regardless  of  his 
philosophy  on  Federal  intervention  in 
State  and  local  school  affairs — would  ac- 
cede to  any  such  unjust  and  inequitable 
use  of  U.S.  Treasury  funds. 

The  editor  of  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Trib- 
une-Democrat was  quick  to  publish  his 
views  on  the  subject  when  the  table  was 
made  available  to  liim,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  this  analysis  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Certainly  a  similar  response  will 
come  from  editors  and  thought  leaders 
throughout  the  counti-y  once  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  digest  the  import  of 
the  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  any  length  of  time  are  familiar 
with  Montgomery  County,  Md..  which  is 
promised  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars under  this  bill.  The  drive  out  River 
Road  to  Potomac  is  always  an  exciting 
experience,  though  anyone  who  resides 
in  the  average  American  community  can- 
not help  but  react  with  mixed  emotions 
as  he  passes  the  luxurious  showplaces 
with  multicar  garages,  riding  stables, 
and  Olympian  swimming  pools.  An 
added  convenience  is  that  all  homes  are 
handy  to  a  country  club,  each  with  a 
luxurious  lounge  and  dining  room  with 
elegant  cuisine. 

Recognizing  that  not  all  of  Montgom- 
ery County  adjoins  River  Road,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  average  family  income 
of  the  entire  county  is  $9,317.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  residents  have  in- 
vested in  stocks,  bonds,  and  Swiss  banks, 
but  you  can  be  certain  that  the  total 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  I  am  not  proposing  that  Uncle 
Sam  look  into  this  accumulated  wealth 
as  a  start  to  getting  out  of  hock.  He  is 
already  putting  a  good -sized  tax  bite  on 
these  comfortable  citizens,  and  they  will 
duly  file  their  returns  before  April  15 
whether  or  not  they  return  from  Florida 
by  that  time.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  people  of  my  constituency  and 
yours  should  not  be  expected  to  put  up 
the  wherewithal  for  Montgomery  County 
to  carry  on  its  school  program. 

I  only  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  compare 
statistics  on  personal  income  in  his  own 
counties  with  the  Montgomery  County 
table  before  this  bill  were  to  come  to  a 
vote.  Certainly  there  are  few  among  us 
who  would  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  a  deplorable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  should  be  chucked  right  back 
to  committee.  Can  the  taxpayers  of 
your  constituency  afford  to  assist  Mont- 
gomery County  take  care  of  its 
school  expenses?  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  same  county  received 
nearly  $4  million  in  Federal  impact 
funds  for  its  schools  last  year.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  Pennsylvania  counties  of  Arm- 
strong, Cambria,  and  Indiana  have  all 
we  can  do  to  maintain  a  good  school  sys- 
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tem  of  our  own  without  being  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  more  opulent  arm 
of  our  society. 

We  will  be  hearing  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  put  up  the  wherewithS 
for  the  monstrous  spending  orgy,  but  our 
people  back  home  have  still  not  been 
mesmerized  into  believing  that  the  Bu 
reau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  need  only 
turn  up  the  presses  to  absorb  the  cost 
of  the  project.  They  know  too  well  what 
bureaucratic  extravagance  has  done  to 
their  income.  You  need  not  go  far  from 
the  classroom  to  find  casualties  of  infla. 
tion,  for  there  are  retired  teachers  in 
every  community  whose  pensions  and 
savings  are  worth  only  a  fraction  in 
buying  power  of  what  they  were  given 
to  believe  they  would  have  at  the  close 
of  their  careers. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  give 
back  to  the  people  more  than  it  takes 
from  them.  Whatever  amount  of  funds 
flow  out  of  Washington  is  necessaril}- 
only  a  portion  of  what  has  been  taken  in, 
for  the  expenses  of  a  bureaucracy  are 
multifarious.  Should  this  bill  become 
law,  another  large  block  of  high-paying 
Government  jobs  will  be  created.  Sal- 
aries for  this  new  set  of  Government 
workers  will  be  two  times,  three  times, 
and  four  times  the  income  of  the  teach- 
ers  in  our  schools  then  beholden  to  Fed- 
eral authorities. 

For  beholden  they  would  be,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  Federal  control  follows 
Federal  funds  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night.  It  is  a  tragic  thought,  for  the 
assembly-line  process  of  teaching  would 
deprive  both  our  teachers  and  our  stu- 
dents of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  in- 
dividual imagination  and  investigation. 
Whether  the  Federal  Government  buys 
books,  grants  scholarships,  or  merely 
sends  a  check  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes,  ground  rules  must  be  set  up  to 
make  certain  that  recipients  conform  to 
Washington  standards. 

There  are  two  obvious  ways  in  which 
Congress  can  assist  State  and  local 
school  systems  in  overcoming  financial 
difficulties.  Either  or  both  would  make 
more  money  available  for  building  new 
schools,  for  equipping  them,  for  increas- 
ing teachers  salaries,  and  for  whatever 
other  uses  might  be  decided  upon  by  local 
authorities.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
increase  tax  exemptions  for  parents  of 
students  in  order  that  taxpayers  might 
be  able  to  retain  a  greater  share  of  their 
earnings  to  meet  local  needs.  Another 
method  of  helping  with  the  school  prob- 
lems would  be  to  return  a  percentage  of 
total  tax  income  from  each  State  ear- 
marked for  educational  purposes. 
Neither  of  these  methods  would  require 
the  establishment  of  a  new  and  costly 
bureaucracy  to  dispense  funds  and  serv- 
ices, and  neither  would  open  the  way  to 
Federal  control. 

To  give  our  people  the  most  for  their 
money  and  to  assure  them  of  the  freedom 
that  our  schools  have  enjoyed  through 
the  years,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  horrendous  and  unjust  legislation 
now  before  the  House  and  to  turn  in- 
stead to  a  reasonable,  inexpensive,  and 
unencumbering  kind  of  relief  that  I  have 
suggested. 
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The  editorial  from  the  March  4  Johns- 
town Tribune-Democi-at  follows : 
SCHOOL  Am  BILL'S  Formula  Unsound 
A  comparison  of  figures  in  the  administra- 
tion's Federal  school  aid  bill,  approved  Tues- 
Hav  bv  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee reveals  that  the  distribution  plan  for 
^e  U3  billion  is  a  bit  out  of  kilter. 
>leures  brought  to  light  by  Representative 
WniiAM  AYRES,  an  Ohio  Republican,  disclose 
what  could  happen  in  a  hypothetical  situa- 

'  Let's  say  the  Government  has  on  hand  sur- 
niuses  of  all  the  foodstuffs  and  is  doling 
them  out  to  all  Stet^.  If  the  Government 
Lre  to  distribute  the  food  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  called  for  in  the  school  aid 
legislation,  Texas  would  get  most  of  the 
beef  and  Idaho  most  of  the  potatoes. 

That's  about  what  will  happen  should 
the  present  allocation  plans  of  the  school 
aid  bill  be  followed. 

Representative  Ayres  has  taken  the  10 
wealthiest  counties  in  the  Nation  and  10  of 
the  poorest  and  has  shown  that  the  well-off 
ones  will  be  getting  almost  twice  as  much 
aid  as  the  other  10— despite  comparable 
numbers  of  pupils  from  impoverished  fami- 
lies, defined  in  the  bill  as  those  with  less 
than  $2,000  in  annual  Income. 

Illustration:  Westchester  County  In  New 
York  has  6,210  children  (3  pe.cent  of  its 
pupil  population)  in  such  families.  Sun- 
flower County  in  Mississippi  has  6,184  chil- 
dren (42  percent)  so  classified. 

Pavment  basis:  Multiply  the  total  number 
of  children  from  impoverished  families  by 
one-half  of  the  State's  average  expenditure 
per  public  school  pupil. 

Result:  Westchester  would  receive  $2.1 
million.  Sunflower  $745,000. 

Reason:  New  York  spends  more  per  pupil 
than  does  Mississippi. 

Westchester  gets  more  even  though  it  has 
more  well-off  families  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
bettering  the  schools. 

The  effect  of  such  a  formula  for  payment 
would  seem  to  encourage  States  spending 
less  on  education  to  increase  their  outlays. 
To  put  the  aid  where  it  is  most  needed,  the 
process  would  have  to  be  reversed.  How- 
ever, that  might  tend  to  make  the  higher 
spending  States  reduce  their  expenditures. 
In  his  analysis.  Representative  Ayres  says, 
"we  do  know  that  some  schools  in  large  cities 
and  impoverished  rural  areas  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  large  numbers  of  school-age 
children  whose  enviroiunent  leaves  them  un- 
prepared to  take  advantage  of  educational 
opportunities.  I  am  most  sympathetic  to- 
ward this  matter  and  at  first  glance  at  the 
proposed  bill  could  but  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem cried  for  solution." 

But  Tuesday,  Representative  Ayres  said, 
"Instead  of  concentrating  on  those  of  the 
greatest  need  the  bill  would  pour  funds  Into 
many  districts  where  the  need  Is  either 
negligible  or  does  not  exist  at  ajl." 

The  provision  of  the  bill  which  qualifies 
counties  for  aid  on  the  basis  of  100  school- 
chUdren  from  families  making  less  than 
82,000  a  year  makes  94  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's 3,000  counties  eligible.  Counties  with 
a  very  small  percentage  of  their  pupils  so 
classified  certainly  should  be  able  to  handle 
their  own  problems.  The  Federal  money 
should  be  left  for  counties  whose  percentage 
of  impoverished  children  is  In  the  higher 
brackets. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  this  bill, 


especially   in  this  critical  time  facing 
our  cities. 

If  anything  is  going  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  our  seriously  disadvantaged 
city  areas,  it  is  improved  primary  and 
secondary  public  education.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, of  course,  to  see  an  education  bill  for 
schools  at  this  level,  but  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  we  have  a  bill  that  is 
reasonably  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  urban  areas.  The  cities  of  this  great 
country  have  been  generous  over  many 
decades  to  the  more  rural  areas.  The 
richer  States  have,  without  complaint, 
made  tax  money  available  to  the  Nation, 
with  relatively  small  return  to  them- 
selves. This  bill  is  fair  to  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  recognizes  the  special 
problem  of  our  specially  disadvantaged 
areas. 

New  York  receives  the  largest  alloca- 
tion of  funds  under  this  bill,  and  under 
title  I  New  York  receives  by  a  fairly 
substantial  amount  the  largest  share. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  for  New  York  has 
the  biggest  problem  in  some  of  its  pres- 
sure areas  such  as  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuvvesant.  Title  I  is  designed  to  meet 
head  on  the  problem  of  massive  educa- 
tional shortages  in  public  school  districts 
having  high  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  Of  course  it 
will  not  cure  all  the  ills.  It  may  not 
make  even  a  large  inroad.  But  it  will 
m'ake  at  least  a  big  dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
are  considering  important  civil  rights 
bills  Many  thought  we  had  solved  the 
legislative  problem  in  1964.  We  did  not. 
And  we  may  not  solve  it  in  1965  with 
another  civil  rights  bill.  We  will  never 
solve  the  civil  rights  problem  until  we 
uplift  school  and  housing  conditions  in 
these  overcrowded,  slumridden,  disad- 
vantaged areas.  Good,  strong  public 
schools  at  early  ages  is  essential  to  more 
iobs  and  less  welfare,  more  leadership 
and  less  indolence,  more  responsibility 
and  less  crime,  more  abundance  and  less 
poverty. 

I  am  pleased  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education. 
Our  country  wUl  be  stronger  and  better 
primary  public  education  offered  when 
State  education  departments  are  made 
stronger. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying 
to  me  personally  to  see  included  in  the 
bill  a  form  of  a  concept  that  I  authorized 
in  the  last  Congress  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Such  a  councU  Is  necessary  with 
title  I  for  the  problem  of  disadvantaged 
children  in  this  country,  and  especiaUy 
in  our  cities,  is  a  complex  one  to  which 
all  the  answers  have  by  no  means  been 
found  This  Council  will  do  much  to 
assist  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hel- 
sTosKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miciiigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2362,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Education  is  the  foundation  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  An  en- 
lightened citizenry  is  essential  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity.  These  are  truths 
accepted  by  most  of  our  citizens,  so  edu- 
cation then  becomes  an  investment  in 
the  fovmdation  of  our  coimtry. 

Probably  the  most  significant  returns 
from  investment  in  education  are  certain 
qualities  and  insights  that  are  essential 
for  growth  in  economic  as  well  as  other 
spheres  of  life.  Education  contributes  to 
the  development  of  a  literate  and  in- 
formed people  capable  of  maintaining 
free  institutions  and  achieving  demo- 
cratic aims.  Education  helps  in  main- 
taining the  degree  of  political  and  social 
stability  that  is  essential  for  economic 
and  other  forms  of  national  growth. 
Education  develops  respect  for  scientific 
research  and  for  the  new  knowledge  it 
discovers.  Education  aids  in  developing 
readiness  to  apply  new  knowledge  to  eco- 
nomic and  other  areas  of  life.  Education 
plays  a  major  role  in  developing  the 
specialized  technicians  and  the  broadly 
educated  and  responsible  leaders  de- 
manded in  all  fields  in  a  complex  and 
highly  developed  society  such  as  that  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  the 
many  and  highly  significant  returns 
which  accrue  from  wise  investment  in 
education.  It  is  also  imperative  that  we 
avoid  the  social  penalties  that  have  their 
origins  in  neglect  of  education. 

It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  while  the 
United  States  stands  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity, it  permits  gross  inequalities 
in   educational   opportunity. 

Far  too  high  a  percent  of  our  citizens 
suffer  handicaps  that  result  from  lack  of 
functional  Uteracy.  Fewer  and  fewer 
children  are  denied  schooUng  completely, 
but  many  children  attend  poor  schools 
and  only  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Lack 
of  adequate  schooling,  both  as  to  quality 
and  amount,  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
millions  of  disadvantaged  Americans  who 
have  recently  been  migrating  from  un- 
developed rural  slums  to  congested  urban 
slums. 

Low  educational  achievement  Is  asso- 
ciated with  low  earning  capacity,  unem- 
ployment, high  rates  of  rejection  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  dependence  on  various 
types  of  relief. 

Recent  analyses  of  the  relation  of  edu- 
cation to  economic  development  indicate 
that  the  development  of  "human  capi- 
tal"— specifically,  investment  in  educa- 
tion—has actually  been  more  important 
as  a  source  of  economic  growth  than  has 
the  accumulation  of  physical  capital. 

Education  contributes  directly  to  eco- 
nomic growth  because  it  improves  the 
quality  of  the  labor  force.  Education 
contributes  directly,  but  significantly, 
because  it  is  the  source  of  the  research 
for  much  of  our  technological  progress. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  recent 
years  investment  in  education  has  been 
responsible  for  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
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Nation's  growth  and  productivity 
through  higher  wages  and  greater  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  worker  in  the  new 
products  and  techniques  which  come 
from  trained  minds. 

Yet.  while  we  want  the  best  kind  of 
school  possible,  we  have  not  yet  demon- 
strated as  a  nation  that  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  best.  We  must  face  up  to 
the  need  for  the  very  large  number  of 
teachers  that  will  be  required,  as  well  as 
for  -the  increasing  need  for  teacher 
specialization. 

We  must  substantially  raise  teachers* 
salaries  and  help  to  insure  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  our  schoolteachers  will  be- 
come care«i*  teachers. 

Schools  of  the  kind  we  want  will  cost 
more  money,  a  lot  more  money.  The 
cost  of  education  will  continue  to  rise 
even  if  we  merely  accommodate  sheer 
nimibers  and  do  nothing  at  all  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education. 

For  a  long  time,  there  have  been  wide 
gaps  between  fiscal  needs  and  resources 
not  only  among  the  separate  States  but 
often  among  the  school  districts  of  some 
of  the  wealthier  States. 

Even  though  poorer  States  often  make 
a  greater  tax  effort  for  education  than 
the  wealthier  States,  the  level  of  their 
educational  support  is  often  far  short  of 
what  is  adequate  because  of  their  InsufB- 
cient  tax  base. 

The  need  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion— particularly  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels — is  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  Essentially,  the  problem  is 
that  States  and  communities  have  un- 
equal resources  with  which  to  meet  their 
educational  needs. 

Many  States  and  localities  have  made 
truly  heroic  efforts  to  meet  their  educa- 
tional needs,  in  some  cases  doubling  the 
percentage  of  their  income  committed 
to  the  sup|x>rt  of  education. 

Yet  for  all  this  effort,  inequality  of 
educational  opportunity  has  actually  be- 
come greater  in  recent  years.  In  1957, 
the  five  States  lowest  in  educational  ex- 
penditure, spent  an  average  of  S238  less 
per  pupil  than  did  the  five  States  highest 
in  educational  expenditure.  By  the 
1962-63  school  year,  this  gap  between  the 
five  lowest  and  highest  States  had 
widened  to  $322  per  pupil. 

We  are  therefore  farther  from  equal 
educational  opportunity  than  we  were 
years  ago. 

Many  areas  simply  lack  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  and,  in  other  areas, 
such  as  the  Appalachian  coal  regions, 
once  great  resources  are  rapidly  being 
depleted. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  urban 
schools  are  becoming  particularly  severe 
as  tax  resources  are  steadily  moving  to 
the  suburbs,  leaving  the  city  schools 
with  the  expensive  job  of  educating  dis- 
profkortionate  numbers  of  children  from 
low  income  and  minority  group  families. 
Educators  know  how  to  reach  these  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  a  costly  process  which  few 
cities  and  States  can  undertake  alone. 

It  is  obvious  triat  the  squeeze  on  the 
limdted  tax  sources  of  States  and  locali- 
ties is  getting  tighter  and  tighter  each 
year  as  school  costs  grow  and  tax  re- 
sources shrink — especially  in  the  less  af- 
fluent parts  of  the  country. 


In  1962  local  sources  contributed  56.7 
percent  of  all  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  revenues.  State  govern- 
ments contributed  39  percent  of  all 
school  revenues.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  only  4.3  percent  of  all 
school  revenue.  In  fiscal  1962  Federal 
taxes  accounted  for  66  percent  of  all  tax 
revenues,  but  less  than  1  cent  of  each 
Federal  tax  dollar  went  for  schools. 

It  is  unmistakably  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  presently  con- 
tributing its  fair  share  in  the  financing 
of  American  education. 

Only  at  the  Federal  level  can  taxes  be 
collected  where  the  wealth  is,  and  made 
available  for  education  where  the  chil- 
dren are. 

Although  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
pass  a  "general  Federal  support  bill" — 
for  school  construction  and/or  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  including  teach- 
ers' salaries — the  Congress  has  approved 
many  forms  of  specialized  or  "categorial" 
aids. 

However,  insofar  as  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  concerned,  the 
Federal  money  has  been  forthcoming 
only  for  various  special  and  limited  pro- 
grams. It  is  usually  given  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular national  crisis — such  as  voca- 
tional training  in  the  World  War  I  era, 
emergency  depression  aid  in  the  1930's 
and  in  recent  years  Federal  funds  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
meet  the  cold  war  challenges  to  Ameri- 
can education  dramatized  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  Sputnik  I.  But  these  and  a  few 
other  limited  programs  have  made  little 
dent  in  helping  the  Nation's  schools  meet 
their  overall  mounting  financial  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  that  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, as  President  John  F.  Kennedy  before 
him,  has  put  the  needs  of  American  edu- 
cation in  their  proper  perspective.  Never 
before  in  our  Nation's  history  have  two 
Presitlmts  shown  the  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  the  problems  confronting 
American  education. 

In  a  ringing  reaflSrmation  of  his  cam- 
paign pledges  to  improve  the  whole  of 
American  education.  President  Johnson's 
education  policy  paper  of  last  November 
1,  drew  a  portrait  of  a  cohesive  educa- 
tional structure  and  pledged  "to  get  on 
with  the-task"  of  building  that  structure. 
Said  President  Johnson,  in  part: 

We  must  act.  I  pledge  now  to  put  educa- 
tion at  head  of  our  work  agenda.  First,  we 
must  broaden  and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
school  base.  We  will  need  a  minimum  of 
nearly  400,000  new  classrooms  in  our  public 
schools  during  the  next  5  years  to  eliminate 
overcrowding  and  replacs  tinsatisfactory 
facilities. 

We  will  need  over  800,000  new  public  school 
teachers  |ln  the  next  5  years  to  keep  up  with 
expanding  enrollments  and  to  replace  those 
teachersl  who  retire  or  resign — and  we  need 
to  incr^e  Incentives  so  that  our  best  people 
will  he  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession. 
But  most  of  all  we  must  provide  a  good  edu- 
catioxj  for  every  boy  and  girl — no  matter 
where  he  lives. 


oy 


In  my  view  it  is  imperative  that  we 
move  forward  immediately,  and  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  by  enacting  H.R. 
2362  which  this  honorable  body  has  pres- 
ently under  debate.  Our  crucial  needs  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  are 


intensifying.  Our  deficiencies  are  grow- 
ing more  critical  every  day.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  another  year  in  making  a 
national  effort  to  lift  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
instruction. 

H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  consti- 
tutes the  first  step  in  accomplishing  the 
objective,  so  desirable,  of  a  quality  edu- 
cation for  each  of  our  young  people. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  proposes  the  alloca- 
tion of  aproximately  $1  billion  to  provide 
an  acceptable  education  for  approxi- 
mately 5  million  young  people  coming 
from  families  having  less  than  $2,000 
annual  income.  The  remaining  titles  of 
the  bill  propose  the  first  step  in  raising 
the  quality  of  education  throughout  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It 
would  allocate  $255  million  to — 

School  library  resources  and  instruc-  , 
tional  materials ; 

Supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services; 

Educational  research  and  training; 
Cooperative  Research  Act;  and 

Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
compared  to  the  proposed  expenditure, 
this  must  be  recognized  as  a  veiT  modest 
approach  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem.  I  commend  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  pre- 
senting to  us  a  vehicle  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide adequate  educational  facilities  to  our 
youth  and  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  it  in  making  it  a  reality. 

The  education  of  our  people,  young 
and  old  alike,  is  a  national  investment. 
This  investment  will  yield  tangible  re- 
turns in  economic  growth,  in  improved 
citizenship,  and  in  higher  standards  of 
living.  Free  men  and  women  value  edu- 
cation as  a  personal  experience  and 
opportunity. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  educators, 
all  citizens,  and  all  levels  of  government 
to  join  in  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  our  educational  institu- 
tions— and  with  them  our  precious  free- 
doms— grow  and  flourish. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  your  thoughtful  consideration  a  quota- 
tion from  "The  Rockefeller  Report  on 
Education — the  Pursuit  of  Excellence- 
Education  and  the  Future  of  America": 

All  of  the  problems  of  the  schools  lead  us 
back  sooner  or  later  to  one  basic  problem- 
financing.  It  is  a  problem  with  which  we 
cannot  afTord  to  cope  half-heartedly.  Edu- 
cation has  always  been  essential  to  achieve- 
ment of  our  political  and  moral  objectives. 
It  has  emerged  as  a  necessary  ingredient  In 
our  technological  advancement.  And  now 
events  have  underscored  its  value  in  terms  of 
sheer  survival. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  problem 
grudgingly  or  with  a  little  more  money.  The 
Nation's  need  for  good  education  Is  imme- 
diate; and  good  education  is  expensive.  That 
is  a  fact  which  the  American  people  have 
never  been  quite  prepared  to  face.  At  stake 
is  nothing  less  than  our  national  greatness 
and  our  aspirations  for  the  dignity  of  tne 
individual.  If  the  public  is  not  prepared  for 
this,  then  responsible  educators,  business 
leaders,  political  leaders,  unions,  and  civic 
organizations  must  Join  in  a  national  cam- 
paign to  prepare  them. 

But  first  our  national  leaders  will  them- 
selves have  to  grasp  the  true  scope  of  the 
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.o=ir  Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  facing 
!?me'ican  education  is  the  widely  held  view 
♦hat' all  we  require  are  a  few  more  teachers, 
!  few  more  buildings,  a  little  more  money. 
Jrh  an  approach  will  be  disastrous.  We  are 
moving  into  the  most  demanding  era  in  our 
^.torv  An  education  system  grudgingly 
Tnrt  tardilv  patched  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Iment  will  be  perpetually  out  of  date.  We 
Sust  build  for  the  future  in  education  as 
daringly  and  aggressively  as  we  have  built 
other  aspects   of    our    national    life   in   the 

past. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Washington 
of  Dr  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As- 
sociation, it  was  my  pleasure  to  discuss 
the  various  aspects  of  the  pending  educa- 
tion bill.  At  that  time,  I  requested  of  Dr. 
Hipp  certain  information  as  to  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  upon  the  chUdren 
of  New  Jersey,  plus  some  statistics  re- 
garding the  need  for  Federal  funds  to 
alleviate  certain  conditions  in  the  edu- 
cational field  of  the  State. 

The  figures  presented  to  me  by  Dr. 
Hipp  are  very  revealing  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  this 
Uiformation  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  by  inserting  Dr.  Hipp's  letter  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  March  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoski, 
Hoiise  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Helstoski:  We  are  most  pleased 
to  know  of  your  favorable  attitude  toward 
President  Johnson's  proposals  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  As  you  know,  areas  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  very  much  in  need  of  such  Federal 
asklstance.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  o\ir 
population  is  clafsifled  as  urban  and  this 
brings  with  it  all  of  the  problems  to  be  found 
m  most  large  cities  in  the  Nation.  With  888 
persons  per  square  mile,  we  have  the  greatest 
density  of  population  of  any  State  in  the 
Nation. 

Our  crime  rate  increased  50.1  percent  from 
1958  to  1963.  In  1963,  New  Jersey  suffered 
the  13th  highest  crime  rate  of  50  Stetes. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  need  to  broaden  our 
curricula  when  we  see  11,639  dropouts  In  one 
school  year.  The  jobless  rate  for  high  school 
dropouts — which  was  12  percent  In  1961— 
rose  to  31.7  percent  in  1963.  We  consider 
this  situation  to  be  socially  dangerous. 

Studies  show  that  58,079  New  Jersey  chil- 
dren are  suffering  part-time  education  and 
46,646  are  In  substandard  classrooms  such  as 
basement  rooms,  churches,  fire  stations,  and 
the  like.  Furthermore,  6,526  of  our  teachers 
do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  for 
certification. 

In  spite  of  the  great  need  for  giving  indi- 
vidual attention  to  children.  20  percent  of 
our  28,141  regular  elementary  classrooms 
have  more  than  30  pupils.  One  out  of  28  has 
more  than  35  pupils.  Only  43  percent  had 
25  or  fewer  pupils. 

In  summary.  New  Jersey  Is  a  highly  tir- 
banlzed  State  whose  school  problems  are 
multiplying  In  the  midst  of  its  rapid  growth. 
President  Johnson's  program  for  Federal  as- 
sistance directed  at  many  of  these  problems 
can  give  real  hope  to  thousands  of  New 
Jersey's  children. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  L.  Hipp. 
Execeutive  Secretary. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  very  at- 
tentively to  the  entire  debate  on  this 
legislation  and  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  H.R.  2362  far  out- 
weigh those  presented  in  opposition  to  It. 
I  am  in  f\ill  accord  that  the  need  for 


financial  assistance  to  our  schools  and 
libraries  is  acute  and  that  this  legislation 
should  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  by  this  honorable  body.  We  shall 
not  regret  our  support  of  this  measure 
and  we  shall  take  a  great  step  forward 
in  helping  the  youth  of  today  to  obtain 
a  better  education  to  carry  on  as  influen- 
tial citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  general  debate  on  an 
historic  bill,  the  first  general  education 
bill  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  will  arrive  at  the 
crucial  stage  of  our  deliberation,  the 
stage  at  which  we  will  vote  either  to  gut 
and  mangle  this  legislation  by  amend- 
ment or  send  it  to  a  final  vote  in  a  form 
which  will  offer  substantial  assistance  to 
the  children  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee which  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  has  accomplished  a  legislative  mir- 
acle. It  has  achieved  a  delicate  balance 
between  conflicting  viewpoints,  and  it 
has  constitutionally  skirted  the  pitfalls 
which  prevented  aid  in  the  past  for  all 
our  children,  whether  in  public  or  private 
schools. 

I  have  listened  most  carefully  to  the 
debate  today  and  yesterday  and  I  am 
forced  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  there 
are  some  among  us  who  hope,  by  adroit 
amendments,  to  appeal  secretly  to  our 
prejudice.  ^.,,  ,    , 

The  danger  to  this  historic  bill  lurks 
in  two  areas.  On  one  side  we  have  proven 
friends  of  education  who  are  bemused  by 
their  ovm  theories  and  who  will  accept 
amendments  from  those  who  seek  only  to 
emasculate  the  whole  proposed  program. 
They  are  the  unwitting  tools  of  the  "di- 
vide and  conquer"  plotters. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  group  relying 
on  fallacious  constitutional  arguments  to 
kill  this  bill  as  a  workable  measure  by 
baring  it  to  the  judicial  stones  and  ar- 
rows of  any  crackpot  bigot  in  the  Nation. 
They  do  not  openly  say  here  that  they 
are  against  the  bill  because  its  beneflts 
range  outside  the  public  schools.  That 
would  be  politically  dangerous.  Instead 
they  would  have  us  write  into  the  meas- 
ure a  judicial  review  provision  which 
would  be  seized  by  others  to  negate  and 
nullify  the  whole  program. 

They  will  seek  to  lull  us  also  by  an 
amendment  changing  the  formula  for 
educational  aid,  an  amendment  that 
could  wreck  the  measure. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  formula  in  the 
bill  is  perfect.  I  do  not  think  any  State 
has  ever  written  a  perfect  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  its  educational  funds. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  formula  we  have  is 
workable.  It  has  been  drawn  carefully, 
in  cooperation  with  skilled  educators 
and  administrators.  If  we  tinker  with 
it,  we  will  find  that  we  have  destroyed 
the  mainspring  of  the  watch. 

If  any  here  think  that  they  can  vote 
for  amendments  which  gut  the  bill  and 
then  redeem  themselves  politically  by 
voting  for  the  bleeding  carcass  that  is 
left,  I  warn  them  that  the  American 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  that  form 
of  legislative  quackery. 

We  have  a  good  bill.  Let  us  pass  it 
and,  at  long  last,  fulflll  our  responsibility 
to  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told 
that  the  pending  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  could  result  in  the  distribution 
of  about  one  million  dollars  to  the 
ochools  of  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  or  about  2  percent  of  the 
amount  that  is  now  being  spend  for  edu- 
cation in  Stark,  Wayne,  and  Tuscarawas 
Counties. 

This  money  could  be  used  for  special 
programs  that  would  help  the  "educa- 
tionally deprived  children"  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  seg- 
regate in  some  manner  the  children 
from  low  income  families  who  could  be 
classifled  as  "educationally  deprived"  and 
spend  this  amount  of  money  in  their  be- 
half next  year. 

I  have  been  urged  to  support  the  bill 
because  educators  in  my  congressional 
district  tell  me  that  they  despair  of  get- 
ting sufficient  State  or  local  funds  to  op- 
erate the  kind  of  public  school  system 
they  believe  we  should  have  in  Stark, 
Tuscarauas,  and  Wayne  Cotmties.  I  am 
told  that  Ohio  is  stingy  with  school  funds 
and  that  our  per  capita  expenditures  for 
schools  is  below  that  of  many  States  with 
smaller  per  capita  resources.  And  so 
my  teachers  and  principals,  at  least  a 
number  of  them,  ask  me  to  vote  for  this 
Federal  aid  bill. 

I  think  we  should  examine  Ohio's  sit- 
uation carefully  before  we  permit  our 
frustration  and  discontent  to  lead  us 
into  support  of  this  Federal  aid  measure. 
We  should  consider  what  this  may  cost 
Ohio. 

Ohio's  share  of  the  Federal  tax  burden 
for  the  $1,060  million  to  be  spent  under 
title  I  would  be  $58,600,000,  or  almost 
$22  million  more  than  we  would  receive 
for  our  schools  under  this  title.  If  Ohio 
schools  are  desperately  in  need  of  an- 
other $36,700,000  to  spend  for  education- 
ally deprived  children  or  any  other  edu- 
cational purpose  next  year,  it  seems  to 
me  much  wiser  to  raise  that  amount  m 
Ohio  rather  than  to  send  $58,600,000 
to  Washington  in  order  to  get  back 
$36,700,000. 

We  can  relate  these  flgures  to  the  16th 
Congressional  District,  as  well.  We 
would  get  about  $1  milUon.  But  based 
upon  the  per  capita  tax  burden  in  the 
16th  Congressional  District,  our  people 
would  have  to  contribute  $2,390,000  to 
get  that  $1  million.  Again,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  could  better  afford  to  find 
some  means  of  raising  that  milUon  dol- 
lars in  the  16th  Congressional  District, 
instead  of  sending  nearly  $2.50  to  Wash- 
ington for  every  $1  we  receive  beck. 

These  flgures  illustrate  the  flnancial 
nonsense  of  this  particular  Federal  aid 
program,  but  let  us  go  farther  into  the 
subject  and  consider  the  probable  effect 
of  the  Federal  aid  payment  upon  our  in- 
cUnation  and  ovu-  ability  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  the  schools. 

If  I  were  a  school  administrator  in 
Ohio,  desperately  yearning  for  additional 
funds  with  which  to  do  a  better  job.  I 
would  be  most  fearful  that  this  pittance 
from  the  Federal  Government  would  un- 
dermine if  not  block  any  effort  to  increase 
State  and  local  support. 

I  would  be  afraid  that  my  future  re- 
quests for  more  State  and  local  money 
would  be  met  with  indifference.    "You 
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are  getting  i^.  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, now."  might  be  the  reply.  "Why 
do  you  continue  to  bother  us?" 

Whatever  State  and  local  inclination 
there  may  be  to  do  a  better  job  for  the 
schools  would  be  seriously  curtailed. 

Moreover,  the  additional  tax  burden  to 
support  the  Federal  Government  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  raise  additional 
money  to  support  the  schools.  Heavy 
Federal  taxation  is  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  lack  of  ability  of  local  gov- 
ernments. Increasing  the  Federal  load 
certainly  would  make  this  problem  more 
acute. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  an  Ohio 
school  administrator  hopeful  of  getting 
enough  money  to  do  an  outstanding  job 
In  my  school  district,  I  would  oppose  this 
bill  because  it  does  not  give  me  enough 
money  to  make  a  real  difference  and  it 
will  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of 
anv  campaign  to  increase  State  and  local 
aid. 

Beyond  these  considerations  lies  the 
problem  of  Federal  control  of  local 
schools. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  bill  contains 
language  which  purports  to  remove  any 
possibility  of  Federal  control  over  the 
kind  or  content  of  instruction.  All  of 
this  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  in  the 
States. 

But  I  know  that  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Education 
Association  are  eager  to  promote  what 
they  call  the  excellence  of  educational 
opportunity,  and  they  can  do  so  only  by 
imposing  their  views  about  curricula, 
teaching  methods,  and  textbooks  on  the 
local  school  districts.  Federal  aid  is  the 
medium  through  which  they  can  force 
the  local  schools  to  accept  this  kind  of 
dictation. 

I  know  further  that  we  here  in  Con- 
gress have  the  responsibil'ty  to  see  that 
Federal  dollars  given  to  anyone  for  any 
purpose  are  spent  wisely  and  thriftily  for 
that  purpose.  I  ins-st  that  we  discharge 
that  responsibility  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  And  the  only  way  we  can  be  cer- 
tain of  this  in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  for 
education  is  to  exercise  some  control  of 
education.  Despite  all  the  protestations 
and  legislative  enactments,  these  are 
facts.  This  bill  is  the  foot-in-the-door 
for  Federal  control  of  education;  make 
no  mistake  about  it 

There  are  many  technical  reasons  why 
I  would  oppose  this  bill  even  if  I  were  a 
supporter  of  the  general  idea  of  Federal 
aid  and  control  of  education.  I  think  it 
is  a  bad  bill. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  it. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  say  that  for 
many  years  I  have  had  pending  in  the 
House  a  bill  to  provide  that  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  Income  tax  on  individuals 
and  corporations  collected  in  each  l^tate 
be  returned  to  that  State  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes  as  the  legislatures  may 
direct,  without.^ ederal  control.  If  we 
can  prove  the  ri6ed  for  more  money  for 
the  schools  in  the  various  States,  this  is 
the  avenue  I  believe  we  should  follow. 
Let  the  Federal  Government  be  the  tax 
collector,  if  the  States  cannot  or  will  not 
do  the  job,  but  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment return  all  of  that  tax,  without 
deductions  for  administrative  overhead. 


without  Federal  control,  for  the  States  to 
spend.  Under  my  proposal,  Ohio's  share 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  would  have  been 
$45,093,910,  some  $12  million  more  than 
provided  under  title  I  of  the  pending  bill. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  the  House 
adopted  my  bill  when  it  was  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  a  pending  Federal  aid 
measure  some  years  ago.  Subsequently 
that  vote  was  reversed  on  a  roUcall,  but 
I  think  that  it  demonstrated  the  general 
appeal  of  the  proposal.  I  was  pleased 
last  year  to  note  that  a  similar  method  of 
aiding  the  States  has  been  considered  by 
the  President's  economic  advisers,  and 
I  heartily  recommend  it  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  complicated  Federal  aid 
formula  that  are  developed  in  most  such 
bills.  This  is  the  one  method  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  give  finan- 
cial aid  to  States  without  imposing  upon 
them  Federal  control  of  the  operation  of 
all  State  agencies. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  events  which  took  place  yesterday  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla..  and  extending 
around  the  world  point  up  in  the  most 
dramatic  way  possible  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  anyone  in  the  fields  of  technical  and 
scientific  theory  and  its  application. 

It  points  up  the  fact  that  education  in 
the  United  States — the  educational  sys- 
tem which  is  the  basis  for  all  our  accom- 
plishments in  space,  in  agriculture,  in 
chemicals  and  plastics,  in  the  ever-grow- 
ing files  in  the  Patent  Office — is  at  least 
"pretty  good." 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  pretty 
good  is  not  good  enough  for  this  coun- 
try. We  have  the  capability  and  the 
need  to  be  undisputedly  the  best  in  the 
world.  Our  educators  are  the  finest,  not 
only  in  science  and  technology,  but  in 
the  liberal  arts,  in  history,  in  economics, 
in  all  the  areas  worthy  of  academic 
study.  It  is  up  to  us  to  help  these  fine 
teachers  educate  their  students  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  I  think  that  this  bill 
takes  a  giant  step  toward  accomplishing 
this  goal. 

We  will  be  hindered  in  our  search  for 
the  best  so  long  as  there  are  areas  in 
this  country  where  low  incomes  mean 
low  revefti&es  which  mean  inadequate 
schools  for  our  youth  in  these  areas.  The 
war  on  poverty  is  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  low  incomes  for  as  many  of  these 
people  as  possible.  But  the  problem  will 
not  be  solved  as  long  as  some  of  our 
schools  cannot  afford  books  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  transferring  ideas 
and  theories  and  facts  from  the  minds 
of  the  world's  great  thinkers  to  the  minds 
of  our  youth.  We  must  exhaust  evei-y 
possible  avenue  of  seeking  new  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  teaching  and  of  implementing 
these  methods  as  we  discover  them.  We 
must  put  aside  our  regional  and  personal 
squabbles  and  do  everything  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  our  educa- 
tional goals  come  true. 

No  one  action  taken  by  Congress  can 
raise  education  in  this  coimti-y  to  the 
unchallenged  level  of  being  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  problems  are  too  com- 
plex and  complicated  and  deep  to  allow 
solutions  which  will  solve  the  problems 
tomorrow  or  even  next  week.  But  each 
day  that  we  hesitate,  the  problems  be- 
come more   serious   and   more   remote 
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from  solution.  We  must  act,  not  rashly 
but  with  speed;  we  must  act  with  the 
single  criterion  of  what  is  best  for  this 
country. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  con- 
viction that  the  bill  currently  before  us 
would,  if  passed,  be  of  great  value  in  our 
move  toward  the  best  quaUty  education 
possible  and  the  best  possible  society 
When  we  refer  to  this  bill  and  similar 
measures  as  school  aid  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  a  misleading  term. 
In  reality,  this  is  student  aid.  Schools  ' 
and  teachers  are  almost  meaningless 
when  separated  from  the  students,  a 
great  portion  of  their  value  comes  from 
the  amount  of  help  they  can  give  stu- 
dents in  the  various  learning  processes 
and  stages.  The  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration  is  a  good  bill  because  it  does 
make  this  distinction.  Every  proposal 
is  aimed  at  helping  the  students.  This 
should  be  the  basis  for  all  such  aid  pro- 
posals. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
best  way  we  can  help  American  educa- 
tion to  become  the  undisputed  leader  of 
the  world  and  the  best  way  we  can  make 
the  war  on  poverty  effective  not  just  this 
year  or  next  year,  but  for  the  many  years 
to  come. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  great 
measure. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  the  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE  I FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
CHILDREN  OF  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES  AND 
EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  EIGHTY-FIBST 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  236-244),  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing: 

"title      II FINANCIAL      ASSISTANCE      TO     LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES    FOR    THE    EDUCATION 
BY  FEDERAL  ACTIVITY" 

immediately  above  the  heading  of  section  1, 
by  striking  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  appears 
in  sections  1  through  6,  inclusive  (other  than 
where  It  appears  In  clause  (B)  of  section 
4(a)),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
title",  and  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 6  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE      n FINANCIAL      ASSISTANCE      TO     LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES    FOR    THE    EDUCATION 
OF    CHILDREN    OF    LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES 

"Declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  of  low-income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance (as  set  forth  In  this  title)  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  areas  with  qoncen- 
tratlons  of  children  from  low-lncomi  fami- 
lies to  expand  and  Improve  their  educational 
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nirrams  by  various  means   (including  pre- 
Lhool  programs)  which  contribute  particu- 
^iv  to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children. 
••Kinds  and  duration  of  grants 
•SEC   202.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
riirdance  with  the  provisions   of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
L«  for  basic   grants   to   local   educational 
aeVncies  for  the   period   beginning  July   1, 
ii65  and  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  he  shall 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  special  incentive  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1968. 
•'Basic  grants — Amount  and  eligibility 
"SEC  203.  (a)(1)   From   the  sums  appro- 
nrlated  for  mailing  basic  grants  under  this 
title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  » 
per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants.    The    maximum   basic    grant   which 
a  local  educational  agency  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)   In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  the  satisfactory  data  for 
that  purpose    are   available,   the   maximum 
basic  grant  which  a  local  educational  agency 
m  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be    (ex- 
cept  as    provided    in    paragraph     (3))     an 
amount    equal    to    the    Federal    percentage 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c))   of 
the  average  per   pupil   expenditure  in  that 
State  multiplied   by   the   sLun   of    (A)    the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,    in    the    school    district    of    such 
agency,  of  families  having  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  the  low-Income  factor  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ),  and  (B) 
the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
school  district  of  families  receiving  an  an- 
nual income  in  excess  of  the  low-income  fac- 
tor (as  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c))  from  payments  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.     In  any  other  case, 
the  maximum  basic  grant  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  a  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  agency 
Is    located,     which      aggregate     maximum 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  per- 
centage of  such  per  pupil  expenditure  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  and  fiunilies  in  such  county  or  counties 
and  shall  be  allocated  among  those  agencies 
upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State   educational  agency  in 
accordance  with  basic  criteria  prescribed  by 
"the  Commissioner.    For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  'average  per  pupil  expenditure' 
In  a  state  shall  be   the   aggregate  current 
expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation  is  made,  of   all  local   educational 
agencies  in  the  State  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding  year. 
In  determining  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
basic  grant   and    the    eligibility    of    a    local 
educational  agency  for  a  basic  grant  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  the  first  two  sentences  of  this 
subsection  or  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 


reduced  by  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  of  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  income  of  less  than  the 
low-Income  factor  (as  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c) )  for  whom  a  payment  was 
made  under  title  I  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the  basic 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  Is  greater 
than  30  per  centum  of  the  sum  budgeted  by 
that  agency  for  current  expendlttires  for  that 
year  (as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner),  such  maximum 
amouijt  shall  be  reduced  to  30  per  centum 
of  such  budgeted  sum. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  title  only  if  It  meets  the  following 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
the  low-income  factor  (as  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  : 

"(1)    In  any  case   (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3))   In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines   that   satisfactory   data   for   the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  of  such  families  are  avail- 
able on  a  school  district  basis,  the  number 
of   such   children   of   such   families   in   the 
school    district    of    such    local    educational 
agency  shall  be — 
"(A)   at  least  one  hundred,  or 
"(B)  equal  to  3  per  centtxm  or  more  of  the 
total   n\unber   of   all   children   aged   five   to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  in  such  district, 
whichever  is  less,  except  that  it  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  ten. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  of  families  with  such  in- 
come in  the  county  which  includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
one  hundred  or  more. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  county  in- 
cludes a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  has  not  determined,  that  satis- 
factory data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  available  on  a  school  district  basis 
for  aU  the  local  educational  agencies  for  all 
the  counties  into  which  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency  concerned  ex- 
tends, the  eligibility  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  chUdren  of  such  ages 
.  of  families  of  such  income  for  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
'Federal  percentage'  and  the  'low-income 
factor*  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  shall  be  50  per  centum  and  $2,000,  re- 
spectively. For  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  Federal  percentage  and  the 
low-income  factor  shall  be  established  by  the 
Congress  by  law. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  In  making  calculations  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) )  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 


children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  data  for  the  period 
most  nearly  comparable  to  those  which  are 
used  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  first  two 
sentences  of  this  subsection  in  making  de- 
terminations for  the  purposes  of  subsection* 
(a)  and  (b).  When  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  special  estimate  of  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  who  are  from  families 
having  an  annual  incc«ne  less  than  the  low 
Income  factor  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( c ) )  in  each  county  or  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  (either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement) to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  cost  of  making  this  special  estimate.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  considera- 
tion to  any  request  of  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State  for  the  collection  of  additional 
census  information. 

"Special  incentive  grants 

"Sec.  204.  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  is  eligible  to  receive  a  basic  grant  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  in  addition  a  Bi>ecial  in- 
centive  grant   which   does   not   exceed   the 
product    of    (a)    the    aggregate    number    of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and   (bl   the  amount  by  which  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  that  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1965,   exceeded 
105  per  centum  of  such  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.    Each  local 
educational  agency  which  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  basic  grant  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
in  addition  a  special  incentive  grant  which 
does    not   exceed    the    product   of    (c)    the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  to  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  (d)   the  amount 
by  which  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
of  that  agency  for   the   fiscal  year   ending 
June  30,  1966.  exceeded  110  per  centtun  of 
such  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.    For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion the  'average  per  pupil  expenditure*  of 
a  local  educational  agency  for  any  year  shall 
be  the  aggregate  expenditures  (without  re- 
gard to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  such 
expenditures   are   made,   except  that  funds 
derived  from  Federal  sources  shall  not  be 
used  in  computing  such  expenditures)  from 
current  revenues  made  by  that  agency  during 
that  3rear  for  free  public  education,  divided 
by  the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  aver- 
age dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agency 
provided  free  public  education  during  that 
year. 

"APPLICATION 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  basic  grant  or  a  special  incen- 
tive grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  upon  application  therefor  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency, 
upon  Its  determination  (consistent  with 
such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
establish )  — 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  title  wlU 
be  used  for  programs  and  projects  (includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  equipmeent  and  where 
necessary  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties) (A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
specia)  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  in  school  attendance  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  and  (B)  which  are  of 
suflicient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to  give 
reasonable  promise  of  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  those  needs,  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  two  or 
more  local  educational  agencies  from  enter- 
ing into  agreements,  at  their  option,  for 
carrying  out  Jointly  operated  programs  and 
projects  under  this  title; 
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"(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educatlonaUy  deprived  chil- 
dren In  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  including  sp>e- 
clal  educational  services  and  arrangements 
(such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  mobile  educational  serv- 
ices and  equipment)  in  which  such  children 
can  participate; 

"(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  con- 
trol of  funds  provided  under  this  title,  and 
title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be 
in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  In  this  title,  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  project  for  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that  the  project 
is  not  inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  and 
that  the  requirements  of  section  209  will  be 
complied  with  on  all  such  construction 
projects; 

"(5)  that  effective  procedures.  Including 
provision  for  appropriate  objective  measure- 
ments of  educational  achievement,  will  be 
adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  annually  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  In  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children; 

"(6)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  perform  its 
duties  under  this  title,  including  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  educational  achievement 
of  students  participating  in  programs  car- 
ried out  under  the  title,  and  will  keep  such 
records  amd  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(7)  that  wherever  there  is,  in  the  area 
served  by  the  local  educational  agency,  a 
community  action  program  approved  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452),  the 
programs  and  projects  have  been  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  responsible  for  the  com- 
munity action  program;  and 

"(8)  that  effective  procedures  will  .,-be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  and  administrators  significant  in- 
formation derived  from  educational  research, 
demonstration,  and  similar  projects,  and  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  such 
projects. 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  title 
without  first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"Assurances  from  States 
"Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  of  this  title  shall 
submit  through  its  State  educational  agency 
to  the  Commissioner  an  application.  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  neces- 
sary, which  provides  satisfactory  assurance — 
"(1)  that,  except  as  provided  in  section 
207(b).  payments  under  this  title  will  be 
used  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agem:y  pursuant  to  section  205(a)  and  which 
me^  the  requirements  of  that  section,  and 
that  such  agency  will  in  all  other  respects 
comply  wltl^  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
Imposed  upon  a  local  educational  agency 
xuider  section  205(a); 

"(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 


be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by 
the  State  to  local  educational  agencies)  un- 
der this  title;  and 

"(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  to  the  Commissioner  (A)  periodic 
reports  (including  the  results  of  objective 
measurements  required  by  section  205(a)  (5) ) 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  payments  un- 
der this  title  and  of  particular  programs 
assisted  under  It  In  Improving  the  educa- 
tional attainment  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  (B)  such  other  reports  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
title  (Including  such  reports  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  determine  the  amounts  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  are 
eligible  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year),  and 
assiu-ance  that  such  agency  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  Verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  and  he  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"Payment 

"Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  208,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  State,  In  advance 
or  otherwise,  the  amount  which  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  that  State  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title.  Such  payments 
shall  take  into  account  the  extent  (If  any) 
to  which  any  previous  payment  to  such  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title  (whether 
or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  It. 

"(2)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  State  which  Is  not  In- 
eligible by  reason  of  section  203(b)  and 
which  has  submitted  an  application  approved 
pursuant  to  section  205(a)  the  amount  for 
which  such  application  has  been  approved, 
except  that  this  amount  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  basic  grant  plus  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  special  incentive  grant  as 
determined  for  that  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 203  and  204,  respectively. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
title  (including  technical  assistance  for  the 
measurements  and  evaluations  required  by 
section  205  (a)(5)),  except  that  the  total  of 
such  payments  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  amount 
of  the  basic  grants  paid  under  this  title  for 
that  year  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  the  State. 

"(c)(1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State 
which  has  taken  into  consideration  payments 
under  this  title  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  local  educational  agency  in  that  State 
for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid, 
with  respect  to  the  free  public  education  of 
children  during  that  year  or  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 


"Adjustments  where  necessitated  by 
appropriations 

"Sec  208.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  for 
making  the  payments  provided  In  this  title 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  such  year,  such  amounts  shall 
be  reduced  ratably.  In  case  additional  funds 
become  available  for  making  payments  under 
this  title  for  that  year,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basis  that 
they  were  reduced. 

"Labor  standards 
"Sec.  209.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  ISSz-lS) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"Withholding 

"Sec  210.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  assurance  set  forth 
in  the  application  of  that  State  approved 
under  section  206(b) ,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  the  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 
(or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  not  make  further  pay- 
ments under  this  title  to  specified  local  edu- 
cational agencies  affected  by  the  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  title,  or  payments 
by  the  State  educational  agency  under  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"Jtidicial  review 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  its  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  206(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  210,  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
cotu-t'the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jtuisdictlon  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside, 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
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"National  Advisory  Council 
"SEC  212.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
»rmoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Mucatlon  of  Disadvantaged  Children  for  the 
riuroose  of  reviewing  the  administration  and 
oneration  of  this  title,  including  Its  effective- 
ness in  Improving  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  educationally  deprived  children,  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  title  and  its  administration 
and  operation.  These  recommendations 
shall  take  into  consideration  experience 
rained  under  this  and  other  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  for  disadvantaged  children 
and  to  the  extent  appropriate,  experience 
earned  under  other  public  and  private  edu- 
cational  programs   for    disadvantaged    chll- 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons When  requested  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  engage  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  such  functions. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  reconunendatlons 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar 
year  beginning  after  the  enactment  of  this 
title.  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently." 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  A  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Are  the  com- 
mittee amendments  being  considered  at 
this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  reading  the 
bill  by  sections.  When  the  section  is 
completed,  amendments  will  be  in  order. 
This  section  will  not  be  completed  until 
line  2,  page  89,  has  been  read. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  the 
committee  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered first? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  amendments 
will  be  in  order. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

amendment  offered  by  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr^hair- 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  72,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  "(except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  )  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that 
State"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  ". 

On  page  72,  line  21,  strike  out  "percentage 
of  such  per  pupil  expenditure"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "share  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) )". 

On  page  73,  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  out 
"For  purposes  of  this  sub-"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  on  line  9. 

On  page  73,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  2  on  page  74, 
and  on  page  74,  line  3.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  75,  beginning  on  line  18,  strike  out 
"percentage"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"share". 

On  page  75,  line  20,  strike  out  "50  per 
centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

On  page  75,  line  22.  strike  out  "percentage" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "share". 

Funds  under  title  I  of  H.R.  SS6S 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  general  debate  I  tried  to  outline 
the  purpose  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really 
intend  to  do  what  we  say  in  the  policy 
statement  in  the  bill,  that  this  legislation 
is  for  educationally  deprived  children 
and  for  the  "poor  child"  as  defined  in  the 
bill  as  one  who  comes  from  a  family  that 
has  less  than  a  $2,000  income,  then  there 
is  no  justification  for  an  allocation 
formula  that  would  distribute  the  funds 
to  give  the  richest  States  the  most  money. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  arriving  at  the  total  amoimt  that 
is  spent  in  a  State,  this  includes  funds 
from  local  sources.  State  sources  and 
Federal  sources.  In  this  bill  there  is 
wide  variation — but  in  each  case  it  works 
out  so  the  poorest  States  with  the  highest 
number  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
get  the  smallest  amount  of  money.  As  I 
mentioned  previously,  it  goes  from  $120 
for  each  poor  child  as  defined  in  the  bill 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  has  a 
per  capita  income  of  $1,379,  to  $353  for 
every  poor  child  as  defined  in  the  bill  in 
the  State  of  New  York  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  $3,000.  The  States  which 
have  the  most  get  the  most. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  based  on  justice  and  on 
equity.  It  would  simply  say  that  the 
total  amount  that  is  estimated  as  the 
cost  of  this  title  of  the  bill,  $1,060  million 
would  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
poor  children  eligible  under  the  defini- 
tion. This  actually  amounts  to  $201.17. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  matter  we  have 
taken  the  figure  of  $200.  My  amendment 
would  simply  provide  a  formula  so  that 
every  poor  child  as  defined  in  the  bill 
would  get  $200,  whether  that  child  lives 
in  Mississippi  or  New  York,  or  Oregon  or 
the  District  of  Colimibia. 

If  I  may  quickly  go  down  the  list  of 
States  at  the  present  time  for  those  of 
you  who  have  not  looked  at  the  chart, 

the  present  formula  provides: 


National  average. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona - 

Arkansas! 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  o(  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas.sachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Per 

capita 

personal 

iQCome, 

1963 


$2,443 

1,656 
2,819 
2,115 
1,598 
2,930 
2,386 
3, 102 
3,250 
3,398 
2,111 
1,865 
2,476 
1,934 
2.945 
2.475 
2,274 
2,231 
1,789 
1,768 
2,008 
2,778 
2,850 
2,528 
2,332 
1,379 
2.508 


Estimated 
number  of 
children  in 

poverty 
catcfTory  as 
defined  in 
H.R.  2362, 
as  reported 


226, 700 

5,299 

42, 890 

139, 702 

276, 093 

37.784 

25, 997 

7,899 

17, 924 

143, 795 

225,699 

10,585 

15,136 

181.047 

80,398 

7.5,988 

44.560 

188. 101 

189,996 

20.673 

58,716 

58.959 

144.908 

82.092 

232,603 

128. 242 


Estimated 

allocation  of 

funds  under 

title  I  of 

11.  R.  2362. 
as  reported 


$31,738,000 

1,430,938 

9, 757, 481 

21,095,002 

73,145,300 

8,454,110 

7, 175, 172 

1, 966. 851 

4, 633. 354 

27, 896. 230 

34,517,871 

2, 127, 785 

2,311,382 

43,360,809 

18. 772, 978 

17, 325, 264 

9, 752, 736 

28.  215, 150 

37. 904. 234 

3.907,179 

14. 356, 074 

13. 988. 754 

32,729,320 

20, 876, 677 

28, 028. 704 

26, 866, 765 


Estimated 

amount 

received 

per  child 

in  poverty 

category 

under 

title  I  of 

H.R.  2362 


$140 
270 
227 
151 
265 
223 
276 
249 
258 
194 
153 
201 
152 
239 
233 
228 
218 
ISO 
199 
189 
244 
237 
226 
254 
120 
209 


Effort 
index 
based 
on  per 
capita 
income, 
1963-64, 
percent 


4.60 


4.21 

5.41 

5.93 

5.09 

5.53 

5.45 

3.84 

3.98 

2.69 

4.45 

4.43 

3.97 

4.37 

3.71 

4.82 

5.05 

5.60 

3.77 

S.64 

4.44 

4.41 

3.28 

4.97 

5.65 

5.04 

3.73 


Montana 

Nebra-ska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Teruiessee — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wa-shington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Per 
capita 

personal 

income, 

1963 


U.S.  total. 


$2,239 
2.293 
3.372 
2.303 
2,900 
1,887 
3.000 
1,813 
2.030 
2.483 
1,053 
2.515 
2,444 
2.398 
1.S84 
1.032 
1,776 
2,046 
2,120 
2,002 
2,068 
2,605 
1,872 
2,380 
2,427 


Estimated 
number  of 
children  in 

poverty 
category  as 
defined  in 
H.R.  2362, 
as  reported 


15.967 
36.093 
3,414 
7.  .140 
71.113 
40,634 

260,764 

303. 475 
24.323 

164.613 
88.066 
29.190 

204,287 
14,086 

192. 597 
31.232 

213.604 

386.509 

13,089 

8,043 

168,285 

44,195 

104,043 

64.653 

5,817 


Estimated 

allocation  of 

funds  under 

title  1  of 

H.R.  2362. 
as  reported 


S,  161. 106 


$3. 750, 273 

6. 793, 160 

658,184 

1.600,706 

20, 106. 002 
8.931,560 

91. 893. 253 

48. 556. 000 
5.069.610 

36.706.600 

15.506,106 
7.803.807 

49,510.506 
3. 746. 500 

25.510.125 
6,240.152 

31.002.525 

74, 5Sa  048 

2,627.783 

1.556.327 

29, 433, 775 

11,275,168 

15,741,450 

16, 078, 428 

1,470,960 


Estimated 

amount 

received 

per  child 

in  poverty 

category 

under 

title  I  of 

H.R.  2362 


1.060,062,973 


$234 

188 

101 

213 

283 

220 

353 

160 

206 

223 

176 

270 

242 

250 

132 

200 

148 

103 

187 

108 

175 

255 

150 

248 

253 


Effort 
index 
based 
on  per 
capita 
income, 
1063-64, 
percent 


5.63 

4.26 

4.48 

4.U 

4.14 

8.57 

4.00 

4.71 

5.57 

4.48 

4. 88 

6.51 

S.7S 

4.06 

4.64 

6.33 

4.23 

4.81 

«.S1 

4.24 

4.22 

5.80 

4.37 

4.72 

6.06 
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A  poor  child  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
under  this  formula  would  get  $140. 
One  in  Arkansas,  would  get  $151.  One 
in  Florida  would  get  $194.  If  you  have 
one  in  Georgia,  $153.  If  you  have  one 
in  Idaho,  $152.  If  you  have  one  in  Ken- 
.  tucky,  $150.  If  you  have  one  in  Mis- 
sissippi, S120.  If  you  have  one  in  Ne- 
braska, $188.  If  you  have  one  in  North 
Carolina,  $160.  If  you  have  one  in  Okla- 
homa, $175.  If  you  have  one  in  South 
Carolina,  $132.  If  you  have  one  in  Ten- 
nessee, $145.  If  you  have  one  in  Vir- 
ginia, $175. 

The  wealthier  States,  of  course,  get  a 
great  deal  more.  As  I  stated,  New  York 
has  the  highest,  and  New  Jersey  has  the 
second  highest.  $283. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  equitable  way 
would  be  to  divide  it  so  that  every  poor 
child,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  gets  an 
identical  amount  so  that  the  educational 
service  in  that  district  could  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  so  distinguished  herself  in 
the  contribution  she  has  made  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  we  all  esteem 
her  so  highly,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difiBdence  that  I  rise  to  oppose  anything 
she  advocates  in  this  House.  However, 
this  is  a  very  vital  matter  which  is  now 
involved.  The  outcome  of  the  vote  on 
this  amendment  may  have  a  very  mate- 
rial influence  on  whether  or  not  this  bill 
will  be  enacted. 

I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman in  presenting  the "  formula 
which  she  has  offered  to  this  House,  but 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  she  has  mis- 
taken the  concepts  upon  which  this  bill 
is  designed.  I  beg  your  attention  to 
page  70  of  the  bill: 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-income  families  nnd 
the  impact  that  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come families  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set 
forth  in  this  title)  to  local  educational 
agencies  serving  areas  with  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  their  educational  pro- 
grams by  various  means  (Including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particu- 
larly to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  designed 
to  bring  the  expenditure  for  allj,  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  America  up  to  the  same  level. 
I  hope  some  day  we  shall  see  the  Con- 
gress provide  an  equalization  fund,  as  is 
provided  in  many  of  our  States,  to  bring 
into  the  poorer  States  an  expenditure 
per  pupil  up  to  the  level  of  the  richer 
or  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  average, 
both  in  the  counties  and  the  States.  But 
we  are  taking  the  first  step,  and  the  first 
step  is  to  help  the  local  community  bring 
the  educational  expenditure  for  deprived 
children  up  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
children  who  are  not  in  the  deprived 
class.  That  is  what  the  gentlewoman 
overlooks. 


She  is  asking  us  to  take  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  bill  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  eligible  children  and 
give  the  same  amount  to  each.  That  is 
an  equalization  per  child,  but  it  violates 
the  concept  upon  which  this  legislation 
is  designed,  namely,  to  give  assistance  to 
the  local  school  authorities  in  giving  the 
same  educational  opportunity  to  the  de- 
prived child  as  is  given  to  the  nonnal 
child. 

Now,  do  the  advocates  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.'  Chairman,  propose  that  a 
child,  let  us  say,  in  Mississippi  or  Ala- 
bama or  in  any  other  State  where  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  is  about  one-third 
of  what  it  is  in  the  State  of  New  York — 
as  I  say — do  the  advocates  of  this  amend- 
ment propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  say  that  every  deprived  child 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  to  get  three 
times  as  much  spent  upon  that  child  as 
is  spent  upon  the  individual  deprived 
child  in  the  State  of  New  York?  Are  we 
going-  to  make  the  deprived  child  su- 
perior in  Mississippi  and  inferior  in  New 
York  to  his  nondeprived  fellow  pupils? 
That  would  be  the  Inevitable  effect  of 
that  principle  being  applied  in  New  Yoife. 
You  would  give  New  York  for  the  de- 
prived child  only  about  one-third  of 
what  the  expenditure  is  for  each  one  of 
the  ordinary  children  not  in  the  deprived 
class  in  the  schools. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  misunderstood.  I  did  not 
suggest  for  one  moment  that  a  child  in 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  would  get  three 
times  the  amount  a  child  would  get  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  suggested  that  this 
formula  is  unfair  because  we  give  New 
York  three  times  the  amount  given  to 
Mississippi.  Liberals  talk  about  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  and  we  shed  crocodile 
tears  about  how  awful  conditions  are 
down  there  and  we  know  many  have  been 
educationally  deprived  for  a  long  time; 
then  when  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing— we  give  New  York  three  times 
what  we  will  give  them  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama. 

The  puiTDOse  of  my  amendment  is  not 
as  you  have  stated  it — I  never  suggested 
that  we  give  children  in  Mississippi  or 
Alabama  three  times  as  much  as  in  New 
York — quite  ,the  contraiy.  I  object  to 
giving  children  who  already  have  good 
schools  three  times  as  much  as  those  chil- 
dren who  are  so  deprived.  You  and  I  and 
others  cry  about  it  and  say  how  awful  it 
is.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  besides  just  talk  about  it. 
It  seems  to  me — and  I  suppose  it  is  an  un- 
ladylike statement — but  I  think  this  is 
the  time  to  either  put  up  or  shut  up.  Do 
we  mean  that  we  v/ant  to  help  these 
States  or  do  we  just  want  to  talk? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  corroborating  my  argument 
because  she  said  that  while  she  did  not 
intend  to  give  the  deprived  child  in  Mis- 
sissippi three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
otherwise  get,  inevitably  if  you  take  all 
the  money  and  divide  it  equally  among  all 
the  children,  the  children  will  get  an 
average  expenditure  which  inevitably  will 


be  more  than  the  average  child  gets  in 
Mississippi  and  less  than  the  average 
child  gets  in  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  i' ask 
•  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
indicate  how  this  works  out,  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  I  have  a  formula  here, 
has  233,000  children  in  the  deprived  class! 
Mississippi  would  get  a  total  of  $28  mil- 
lion— 22.4  percent  of  its  total  expendi- 
ture would  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  bill. 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  would 
only  get  3  percent  of  its  total  expendi- 
ture and  the  State  of  New  York  would 
get  3.8  percent  of  its  expenditure  under 
this  bill. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  here 
today,  I  hope,  is  to  say  that  we  will  give 
incentive  to  the  districts  and  to  the 
States  that  spend  less  and  we  will  encour- 
age the  States  that  spend  more  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  to  raise  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  all  the  children  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Talking  about  incen- 
tive and  effort,  I  have  a  table  that  I 
want  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  this  debate  that  shows  something 
about  incentive  and  effort.  I  think  this 
table  was  compiled  by  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association.  It  shows  unequiv- 
ocally that  in  these  wealthier  and  more 
affluent  States,  they  are  not  trying  any 
harder  than  these  poor  little  States.  In 
fact,  the  State  of  Mississippi  which  ranks 
50th  in  ability  to  pay,  ranks  5th  in  ef- 
fort to  support  education  in  their  com- 
munities. While  we  are  talking  about 
rewarding  States  and  helping  States,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  that  out. 
The  poor  States  cannot  put  up  any  more 
money.  These  poor  States  simply  do 
not  have  the  resources. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  reply  to  my  emi- 
nent colleague.  The  gentleman  said  that 
some  of  the  States  cannot  provide  ade- 
quate educational  opportunity  to  all  of 
its  children.  That  is  what  we  propose 
to  help  them  do  by  this  legislation.  But 
do  we  desire  to  raise  the  level  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  deprived  child  in  Mississippi 
above  the  expenditure  in  Mississippi  for 
all  other  children?  Why  are  they  to  be 
preferred  in  Federal  assistance,  com- 
pared to  the  other  children  in  Missis- 
sippi ?  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  outstanding  speech  and  has 
contributed  considerably  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

If  the  argument  of  the  gentleman's 
colleague  were  valid,  this  should  not  be 
a  bill  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  student. 
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but  it  should  be  a  bill  to  equalize  educa- 
tional expenditures  throughout  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  valid  to  say  that 
because  one  State  tries  harder  than  an- 
g^ner— if  that  is  the  argmnent; — then 
ttiese  funds  should  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  effoit.  If  it  is  valid  to  say  that 
one  State  cannot  do  more,  then  these 
funds  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  inability  to  pay.  That  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  educational  system  of  this 
country.  As  the  gentleman  has  so  well 
said,  it  does  not  recognize  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  leader 
for  so  succinctly  stating  the  question. 

We  all  know  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  other  body. 
Senator  Hill  of  Alabama,  has  been  the 
father  of  the  appropriations  made  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  One  would  nat- 
urally surmise  that  a  formula  which 
would  apply  to  the  distribution  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds,  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  would  not  be  unfair 
to  his  State  or  to  the  South. 

I  have  a  comparison  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  several  States  if  the 
Hill-Burton  formula  were  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  these  funds  compared 
to  what  would  happen  if  the  formula 
provided  in  the  present  bill  were  used. 
May  I  refer  to  Alabama.  If  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula  were  applied,  Alabama 
would  get  $25  million.  Under  the  for- 
mula embodied  in  this  bill  Alabama 
would  get  S31  million.  Is  that  discrimi- 
natory against  Alabama? 

Mississippi,  under  the  Hill-Burton 
formula,  would  get  $18  million.  Missis- 
sippi, under  the  formula  in  the  present 
bill,  contraiT  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  would  get 
$28  million. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
other  body  very  much  concerned  about 
the  South  has  laid  down  a  formula 
which  would  not  give  the  South  as  much 
as  the  formula  proposed  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   GURNEY.     Mr.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  a  fact  here  which  I  believe  is  im- 
portant, because  it  affects  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  State  of  the  gentleman  who 
previously  spoke  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
A  point  has  been  made  here  that  this 
is  a  bad  bill.  The  point  we  are  arguing 
on  now  is  whether  the  distribution  for- 
mula is  good  or  bad.  I  take  the  position 
that  so  far  as  the  State  of  Florida  is  con- 
cerned the  distribution  is  very  bad. 


Let  me  point  out  a  fact  which  affects 
the  State  of  Florida.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  affects  other  States  or  not. 
Within  the  State  of  Florida  many  years 
ago,  we  enacted,  to  help  our  educational 
program  along,  what  we  call  a  minimum 
foundation  plan  for  our  public  "schools. 
The  point  was  that  many  of  our  coun- 
ties were  poor,  and  some  of  our  counties 
were  wealthy,  and  we  would  take  money 
away  from  the  wealthy  counties  and  give 
it  to  the  poorer  counties  in  order  to 
"beef  up"  their  educational  system. 

This  arrangement  worked  fairly  well 
until  World  War  II  came  along,  when 
we  had  a  population  explosion  in  Florida. 
Now  it  does  not  work  well  at  all,  because 
our  wealthy  counties  now,  which  are  gen- 
erally our  fast-growing  counties,  are  not 
getting  the  amount  of  money  they  ought 
to  be  getting  out  of  this  minimum  foun- 
dation plan.    However,  now  along  comes 
this    education   bill   we   are   discussing 
here  today  on  the  floor  and  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  so  eloquently 
spoke  on  a  moment  ago.    Let  me  tell  you 
what  this  does  as  between  two  congres- 
sional districts  in  Florida.     One  that  I 
speak  of  is  my  own  congressional  district 
and  the  other  I  will  not  name,  so  that 
I  will  not  embarrass  anyone,  but  it  is  a 
congressional  district  which  is  less  than 
one-half  the  size  of  mine.    That  con- 
gressional district,  with  less  than  half  the 
pupils  that  are  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, will  get  considerably  more  funds 
than  mine,  that  is,  $2  million  total.    My 
district  gets  about  $1.8  million.     How- 
ever, this  is  the  point  I  want  to  make 
here:     In    that    congressional    district 
which  gets  more  money,  the  amount  of 
money  paid  per-pupil-cost  is  about  the 
same.    They  are  getting  just  about  the 
same.   They  have  no  classroom  shortage. 
All  of  the  pupils  are  housed  in  this  con- 
gressional district,  whereas  in  my  con- 
gressional district  there  are  346  addi- 
tional classrooms  that  are  needed  right 
now   to   house    the    pupils    there    now. 
Sixty-five   replacement   classrooms    are 
needed  in  my  district  almost  at  once,  in 
addition,  or  a  total  of  411.    Thousands 
of  the  pupils  in  my  district  are  attend- 
ing double  sessions  and  are  housed  in 
temporary  facilities.    We  actually  have  a 
higher  pupil  load  per  teacher  than  the 
other  congressional  district  has.     Now 
here  is  the  important  point.    Moneys  for 
schools    in    Florida    come    from    four 
sources,  local  taxes.  State  allocations  to 
the  coimties,  part  of  a  racing  tax,  and 
Federal  moneys.    My  county  raises  38.9 
percent  of  its  school  money  from  local 
taxes,  the  other  district  raises  19.6  per- 
cent.  To  put  it  another  way  money  from 
my  district  raised  by  State  taxes  goes  into 
the  other  district  for   71.4  percent  of 
school  money  in  the  other  district  comes 
from  State  taxes,  only  52.8  percent  in  my 
district. 

Under  the  formula  in  this  bill  this 
other  district,  with  far  less  needs  than 
my  district,  bearing  far  less  of  its  tax 
load  than  mine,  with  less  than  half  the 
school  students  gets  more  money.  Fed- 
eral tax  money  will  go  out  of  my  district 
into  this  other  district,  the  formula  of 
money  distribution  here  is  not  only  un- 
fair, it  is  fantastically  ridiculous. 


Now  I  will  say  this:  All  of  these  figures 
so  far  as  the  gentleman's  own  congres- 
sional district  is  concerned  are  even 
worse,  so  that  his  people  are  really  get- 
ting the  short  end  of  the  stick  under 
this  particular  proposal  here,  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  other  States 
probably  suffer  the  same  inequity,  in 
their  congressional  districts. 

This  is  a  bad  distribution  system,  and 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Listening  to  the  arg\aments  of  the  other 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
I  get  the  feeling  that  he  thinks  the 
wealthy  school  districts  of  the  country 
are  ignoring  the  needs  of  their  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  and  are  not 
providing  education  for  them.  Let  us 
take  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  which 
is  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  United 
States.  Are  they  ignoring,  absolutely  ig- 
noring, the  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived  children  there?  I  doubt  it. 
They  have  the  money  to  take  care  of 
all  children's  educational  needs.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  would  simply  provide  that  Mont- 
gomery County  would  receive  the  same 
amount  of  money  per  pupil  who  comes 
from  a  family  wlth^an  income  of  less 
than  $2,000  as  a  child  in  Mississippi — 
an  equal  amount. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  what  happened  with  the  educational 
legislation.     That  was  called  by  some 
the  "education  Congress."    We  had  the 
vocational  education  bill  and  the  higher 
education  bill,  which  had  an  allotment 
formula.     Let  me  point  out  in  those 
two  bills,  the  higher  education  bill  and 
the  vocational  education  bill,  the  for- 
mula we  finally  had  to  agree  to  with  the 
Senate  provided  that  the  poorer  States 
would  receive  more  per  child  than  the 
wealthier  States.    That  is  the  way  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  assisted  the  States 
in  educational. legislation  before  when  it 
saw  fit  to  put  in  an  allotment  formula  to 
assist  the  poorer  States  more  than  the 
wealthy  States.    However,  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  now  which  provides  greater 
amounts  of  aid  to  the  wealthy  States 
and  wealthy  school  districts.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  10  wealthiest  school 
districts  or  wealthiest  counties   in  the 
country  will  get  about  twice  as  much 
money  as  the  10  poorest  counties  in  the 
counti-y  with  about  the  same  number  of 
children  in  them.     Or,  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  so  well  pointed 
out,  in  the  State  of  New  York  each  school 
district   would   receive   $353   per   pupil, 
while  in  Mississippi  they  receive  $120  per 
pupil.    All  she  is  asking  is  that  we  make 
it  fair  and  equal  for  everyone  and  that 
each  school  district  receive   the   same 
amovmt  per  child. 

If  the  truth  were  knowm  New  York  is 
already  spending  a  great  deal  for  their 
educationally  deprived  children.  New 
York  is  spending  perhaps  more  for  her 
educationally  deprived  children  than  she 
is  for  the  other  children  and  she  has  the 
money  to  finance  that.  But  I  would  say 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
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from  Oregon  really  gives  a  great  deal  to 
the  State  of  New  York  compared  to  what 
we  have  done  in  previous  years  in  educa-  ,. 
tion  bills.  She  has  stated  that  we  should 
give  them  all  equal  amounts.  The  prob- 
lem in  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  poorer  States  as  it  has  been 
told  to  me  by  my  colleagues  from  those 
States  has  been  that  they  do  not  even 
have  the  buildings  in  some  cases  for  these 
yoimg  people. 

They  are  overcrowded.  I  heard  one  of 
my  colleagues  say  that  you  could  throw 
a  dog  through  the  cracks  in  some  of  the 
schoo^building5^  Surely  they  need  build- 
ings, and  they  need  teachers,  and  they 
need  the  entire  program  for  education- 
ally deprived  kids.  That  is  going  to  cost 
a  great  deal  more  money  even  though  it 
is  the  South  than  it  would  for  the  addi- 
tional services  for  educationally  deprived 
children  in  New  York  or  California  or 
Illinois  or  any  of  the  wealthier  States 
where  many  of  the  facilities  are  already 
available. 

So.  if  we  are  ever  going  to  help  the 
South  where  the  poorer  children  are  we 
have  got  to  do  at  least  this  much  in  the 
allotment  formula.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  if  we  had  treated  the  South 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War  as  weU 
as  we  have  treated  West  Germany  and 
Japan  after  World  War  II  none  of  these 
problems  would  be  before  us  today.  Com- 
ing from  the  North  we  suffer,  because  our 
ancestors  caused  that  to  happen.  Now 
today  we  say  that  these  wealthy  States 
should  have  more  than  the  poor  States; 
New  York  three  times  as  much  as  Missis- 
sippi. Today  we  can  at  least  even  things 
up  and  in  this  allotment  formula  give 
each  of  them  an  equal  amoimt  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  that  they 
have. 

Certainly,  if  the  people  in  the  South 
have  more  of  those  children  they  will 
receive  more  money,  but  they  should  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  money  per  child 
as  anyone  else  in  the  country. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing those  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiE]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  this 
to  you :  Let  us  not  be  the  sapless  branch 
of  this  Government,  as  one  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  body  titled  his 
book,  a  sapless  branch  that  cannot 
change  a  thing  in  this  bill  because  the 
executive  branch  says,  "Do  not  accept 
any  amendments  to  the  bill."  If  we,  in 
our  good  judgment,  think  that  this  would 
be  a  better  allotment  formula,  let  us  have 
courage  enough,  starch  enough  in  our 
spines  to  approve  the  amendment  to  the 
bill.  It  might  take  a  few  more  days  to 
pass  the  bill  in  the  Congress,  but  we  are 
a  long  way  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 
Let  us  show  that  there  is  some  independ- 
ent judgment  on  our  part.  That  is  the 
only  way  this  Congress  will  ever  amount 


to  something  in  the  fabric  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system  in  these  United  States, 
that  we  take  some  action  like  this  today. 
I  believe  now  is  our  opportunity  to  show 
that  we  have  some  independent  judg- 
ment of  our  own. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
QuiE]  while  standing  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  now  standing  stated 
on  yesterday  that  he  is  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  private  or  public  schools  at 
the  primary  or  secondary  level? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Broad,  general  aid  yes, 
but  I  supported  the  vocational  education 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  last  year  as 
I  did  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman now  suggesting  that  if  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
GreenI  is  adopted  to  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  willing  to  support  it  and 
to  provide  that  kind  of  aid  to  both  private 
and  public  schools  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  title  I  could  be  separated 
from  the  other  titles,  my  answer  would 
be  "yes."  As  I  indicated  yesterday  I  have 
some  objections  to  titles  II,  III,  and  IV 
but  if  some  of  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  are  adopted  to  this  bill, 
I  would  support  the  entire  bill  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]. 

This  amendment  will  bring  the  bill  in 
line  with  the  objective,  that  is,  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children  of  America.  It  is  in  the  name 
and  interest  of  the  poor  children  of  our 
Nation  that  this  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  But,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  so  well  pointed  out,  the 
formula  provides  for  a  most  inequitable 
distribution  of  fimds.  As  she  has  said, 
the  formula  would  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  from  whence  I 
hail,  has  for  years  made  an  effort  toward 
education  unequalled  by  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  While  we  do  not  have  the 
taxable  resources  and  revenues  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  other  States,  the  facts  are 
that  we  have  over  the  years  led  all  States 
In  dividing  our  tax  revenues  with  educa- 
tion. As  of  this  moment  we  are  not  the 
leading  State  in  this  respect  but  we  are 
fifth,  exceeded  only  by  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Alaska,  and  Louisiana. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion, none  whatsoever,  in  the  distribution 
of  ouiveducation  dollar  as  between  white 
and  colored  teachers  or  students.  True, 
our  average  teacher  pasnnent  is  low  as 
compared  with  the  national  average. 
Nevertheless  both  white  and  colored  are 
paid  under  the  same  formula.  Identical 
salaries  are  paid  to  those  with  identical 
degrees  and  identical  years  of  service. 

There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  capi- 
tal investment  In  our  school  facilities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  any  State 
has  made  greater  struggle  to  improve 


the  educational  standards  of  its  people 
than  has  the  State  of  Mississippi.  True, 
we  are  far,  far  behind  in  the  tax  dollar 
spent  per  pupil  as  compared  with  the  tax 
dollar  spent  in  other  States,  and  particu- 
larly  the  wealthy  States.  I  repeat,  how- 
ever,  that  we  stand  high  in  the  effort 
index  and  are  surpassed  by  only  four 
States  in  the  distribution  of  our  tax  dol- 
lars to  education. 

Regrettably,  we  have  a  number  of  poor 
children  in  our  State.  We  want  to  train, 
educate,  and  rear  these  children  to  be 
skilled  adults,  capable  of  making  a  ma- 
terial contribution  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  our  country. 

The  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  Oregon  is  designed  to  do 
equity  to  the  poor.  It  is  designed  to  bring 
the  bill  in  line  with  the  objective,  that 
is,  to  offer  equal  educational  oppyortunity 
to  all  alike.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
the  adoption  of  her  amendment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  have  the 
approval  of  this  body. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  am  going  to  criti- 
cize this  formula,  but  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  objection  to 
this  formula  is  that  it  does  not  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  level  of  in- 
come that  means  poverty  in  one  part  of 
this  country  and  the  income  level  that 
means  poverty  in  another  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  $2,000  a  year  is 
poverty  in  the  Delta,  then  $5,000  is 
"poor"  in  Chicago  and  $6,000  would  be 
"poor"  in  New  York. 

When  we  count  deprived  children 
under  this  formula  we  are  counting  a  lot 
of  children  in  the  rural  Southern  States 
that  are  no  worse  off  than  children  from 
families  with  higher  incomes  in  some  of 
the  northern  industrial  States.  The 
payment  of  the  State  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  education  for  each  deprived  child 
is  an  attempt  to  partially  offset  this  in- 
equity. 

If  instead  we  take  that  inequity  and 
compound  it,  as  the  Green  amendment 
would  do,  we  will  have  created  a  monster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  pointed  out.  the 
Hill-Burton  formula — and  that  is  what 
we  used  to  have  the  fights  about  on  aid 
bills;  remember,  we  would  come  in  with 
a  bill  from  the  committee  that  provided 
so  much  per  schoolchild  and  someone 
would  rise  and  offer  the  Hill -Burton 
equalization  formula  which  was  supposed 
to  favor  the  low  income  southern  rural 
States — well,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  pointed  out,  the  formula  con- 
tained in  this  bill  right  now  does  better 
by  the  Southern  States  than  any  formula 
that  has  ever  passed  this  Congress.  It 
does  better  by  the  South  than  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula,  it  does  better  by  the 
South  than  the  poverty  formula  in  the 
Landnun  bill  of  last  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  exaggerate  that  advantage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  would 
support  this  bill  if  her  amendment  were 
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adopted  and  she  may  even  support  it  if 
hpr  amendment  is  not  adopted.  But 
many  of  those  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment  and  who  intend  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  are  doing  so  not  with 
the  intention  of  supporting  this  bill  if 
the  amendment  passes,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  opposing  this  bill  regardless 
and  they  hope  that  others  will  join  them 
if  the  change  they  advocate  is  agreed  to. 
It  may  not  be  a  vain  hope.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  adoption  of  the  Green  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  allocation  to  the 
State  of  California  by  some  $18  million. 
It  would  reduce  the  amount  allocated  to 
the  State  of  New  York  by  some  $40  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  States  have  large 
delegations  an4  their  interest  in  this 
amendment  is  obvious. 

So  this  is  a  good  bill.  This  is  the  best 
formula  that  could  be  obtained  for  the 
South  and  for  everyone  else.  If  we  want 
this  bill  we  had  better  protect  this  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  making  crystal 
clear  the  equitable  foundation  upon 
which  this  bill  rests.  I  am  from  a  dis- 
trict and  State  which  on  the  surface 
would  appear  to  benefit  by  the  formula 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
but  I  have  to  be  realistic.  I  know  that 
in  the  national  view  the  bill  which  has 
been  reported  by  this  committee  is  the 
attainable  objective  before  us,  and  if  we 
want  a  bill  that  will  do  something  about 
the  problem  of  education  where  we  have 
these  poor  children  and  poor  families,  we 
must  support  the  committee  bill  or  we  will 
have  nothing. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  more. 

Mr.     ROOSEVELT.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
too  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman, 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
there  are  more  than  900,000  people  who 
live  in  families  with  less  than  $6,000  a 
year  income.  In  other  words,  that  little 
city,  if  it  was  taken  out,  would  rank  ninth 
in  the  country.  Under  the  Green  amend- 
ment we  would  be  making  that  poverty 
situation  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  We  would  be  raising  poverty  in- 
stead of  doing  something  about  it.  We 
in  Los  Angeles  welcome  those  who  join 
in  from  other  States.  The  committee 
formula  helps  us  take  care  of  these  peo- 
ple. The  Green  amendment  would  seri- 
ously hinder  our  efforts  to  do  so. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  during  his  years  in  the 
House  the  history  of  legislation  in  this 
field  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  caused 


by  so-called  improvements  made  on  the 
fioor? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  this  amendment  would 
improve  the  bill  right  down  the  drain. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
if  this  amendment  were  to  prevail  cer- 
tainly some  of  us  on  this  side  would  be 
constrained  to  offer  another  amendment 
later  on  to  Public  Law  874  which  would 
provide,  among  other  things,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
that  the  local  contribution  rate  under 
Public  Law  874  for  each  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  per- 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States 
for  the  preceding  year. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota earlier  today  said  on  this  floor 
that  of  the  $350  million  that  is  being 
spent  annually  under  Public  Law  874  for 
impacted  areas,  about  $150  mUlion  goes 
down  the  drain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  he  used  the  word  "boondoggle." 
He  was  disturbed  that  I  would  not  yield 
to  him  previously.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  him  now  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
if  he  would  support  the  amendment  to 
bring  874  into  conformity  with  the 
amendment  that  is  now  before  us? 

Obviously  we  have  two  proposals  in 
this  bill.    We  have  one  proposal  to  help 
educate  the  deprived  children  of  America, 
and  we  have  another  proposal  to  con- 
tinue Public  Law  874  for  2  more  years. 
Under  the  present  structure,  we  would 
have  the  Federal  Goverrunent  under  874 
paying  one-half  of  what  it  costs  to  edu- 
cate the  child  in  each  district.    The  com- 
mittee proposal  in  the  Education  Act  is 
based  on  that  same  concept  and  contin- 
ues this  concept  to  help  educate  children 
from  impoverished  families.   The  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  proposed  a  new 
concept  in  title  I.    She  wants  the  money 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
norm  instead  of  one-half  the  cost  in  each 
respective  district.    It  would  appear  to 
me  if  your  are  going  to  adopt  a  national 
norm  in  title  I  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent in  Public  Law  874  and  provide  the 
same  distribution  concept  based  on  a  na- 
tional norm  instead  of  paying  one-half 
the  cost  in  each  individual  school  district. 
Mr    QUIE.    If  this  amendment  pre- 
vails i  would  be  happy  to  adopt  the  same 
kind  of  amendment  for  874,  if  the  gentle- 
man   would    agree    to    change    874    to 
conform  with  the  formula  at  present  in 
the  bill  if  the  Green  amendment  does 
not  prevail.     He  knows   they   are   not 
identical  now.   He  knows  that  the  school 
districts  which  do  not  receive  as  much 
as  the  national  average   under  I^blic 
Law  874  can  elect  to  receive  the  national 
average   the  national  average  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  trying  to 
get  for  all  schools  by  her  amendment. 
Her  amendment  will  make  the  formula 
in  this  bill  more  like  Public  Law  874  than 
is  the  case  now  for  poor  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  doubt  if  my  col- 
league could  think  for  one  second  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  even  comes  close 


to  the  concept  of  distribution  in  Public 
Law  874.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  if  he  would  sup- 
port the  same  amendment  to  Public  Law 
874.  to  make  it  consistent  with  the 
amendment  to  title  I  suggested  by  the 
gentlewoman      from      Oregon       [Mrs. 

Green]? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.     Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  who  are  tempted 
to  support  Mrs.  Green's  amendment 
should  know  what  you  are  doing.  If  you 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  you  are  in- 
viting a  wholesale  revision  of  Public  Law 
874  I  should  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  adoption  of  Mrs.  Green's  amend- 
ment to  title  I.  must  bring  similar 
amendments  to  Public  Law  874  if  the 
Congress  is  to  be  consistent.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  want  a  double  standard  in 

this  bill.  _,    .  _ 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  knows  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  hers,  but  everybody  is  entitled 
to  an  occasional  error,  and  I  think  th.'s  is 
the    error    of    the    gentlewoman    from 

Oregon. 

She  is  placing  a  premium  on  a  btate 
failing  to  meets  its  educational  respon- 
sibiUties.  She  is  in  effect  arguing  the 
same  way  the  young  man  argued  when 
he  shot  his  parents  and  came  before  the 
judge  and  pleaded  for  mercy  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  orphan. 

She  is  making  these  arguments,  I  would 
also  point  out,  in  behalf  of  States  which 
constantly  are  warning  us  against  a  Fed- 
eral octopus,  against  Federal  control  and 
intervention,  but  whose  officials  stand 
in  line  asking  for  more,  like  Oliver  Twist. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  States 
carmot  afford  the  cost  of  education.  I 
will  offer  them  some  free  advice  as  to 
how  they  can  afford  it.  They  can  afford 
it  by  racially  integrating  their  education- 
al faciUties,  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
token  integration,  I  am  talking  about 
real  integration.  I'm  talking  of  elim- 
inating duplication  and  waste  by  de- 
segregating public  schools. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  provides  that  no  State  that 
fails  to  integrate  can  get  any  Federal 
funds;  so  whatever  she  is  proposing  may 
not  work  out  and  may  be  entirely 
R,c  9.  dctnic  > 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  the 
gentleman  says  these  States  afe  not 
adequately  supporting  their  schools,  may 
I  point  out  that  the  State  the  gentle- 
man comes  from  has  the  second  highest 
amount  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  $287 
under  this  formula. 

The  effort  index  for  New  Jersey  is 
4  14.    The  national  average  is  4.6. 

Alabama  is  making  a  greater  effort  In 
terms  of  per  capita  income  than  is  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  is  making  a  much  greater 
effort  than  is  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
terms  of  the  dollars  they  have.  You  and 
I  agree  on  civil  rights.    We  have  never 
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had  any  dispute  on  this,  but  the  situa- 
tion today  does  seem  strange  to  me.  You 
and  I  both  have  applauded  people  who 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  go  into  these 
States  and  give  their  lives  for  that  in 
which  they  believe,  but  we  are  not  ap- 
parently willing  to  send  any  dollars. 
That  is  really  something  I  do  not  quite 
understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  just  cast  a 
grave  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  validity 
of  this  index  that  she  has  been  refeiTing 
to  here  today.  I  recall  vividly  that  the 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee  indi- 
cated that  New  Jersey  has  the  highest 
local  property  tax  rates  in  the  entire 
United  States  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. When  witnesses  for  cities  like 
Trenton  were  testifying  before  us,  they 
indicated  that  88  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  education  was  supported  by  local  in- 
dividual property  taxpayers  in  New  Jer- 
sey. We  were  utterly  startled  when  we 
discovered  what  a  normal  workingman's 
home  was  assessed  for  school  taxes  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  in  Michigan,  for 
example,  we  were  doing  very  well  and 
we  discovered  really  that  they  are  not 
paying  taxes  very  heavily  at  all  in  com- 
parison to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  ranks  very  low 
on  this  index  to  which  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  referred,  then  I  have 
very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  figures  that  she  is  giving  us  here 
today. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  wants  to  be  correct. 
He  referred  to  the  effort  index  of  the 
States.  I  have  some  published  figures 
here  given  to  me  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress on  the  50  States  starting  first  and 
greatest  effort,  the  State  of  Utah  and 
these  figures  show  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  ranks  41  in  effort.  In  other  words 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  not  trying 
very  hard. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  not  here  plead- 
ing for  New  Jersey.  I  am  pleading  for 
justice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
HUnois  a  few  moments  ago  spoke  about 
the  present  law  and  the  impacted  areas 
section  of  this  law.  Public  Law  874.  I 
believe  he  was  in  error,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Because  the  present  law  specifically  pro- 
vides that  either  a  State  average,  the 
average  cost  for  educating  the  public 
school  pupil  within  the  State,  or  the 
national  average  may  be  used.  This  is 
exactly  the  same  except  for  the  matter 
of  a  few  dollars,  as  the  amendment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  offered. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  wrong  in 


his  concept  of  the  present  law  and  im- 
pacted areas  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  take  an- 
other look  at  that  law  because  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  imder  Public  Law 
874  the  Federal  Government  pays  one- 
half  of  the  school  district  average.  This 
bill  provides  one-half  of  the  State  aver- 
age. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Or  one- 
half  of  the  national  average. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  One-half  of  the 
school  district.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  not  wrong. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Or  one- 
haif  of  the  national  average.  I  would 
call  the  attention  again  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  that  is  specifi- 
cally in  the  present  law  on  impacted 
areas  and  one-half  of  that  may  be  paid 
to  those  school  districts. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  if  he  would  go  over 
and  talk  to  Dr.  Wolfe  about  this  and 
some  of  the  people  who  know  Public  Law 
874,  he  would  not  say  what  he  has  just 
said.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
who  has  worked  on  the  impact  legisla- 
tion and  who  has  worked  on  it  for  a  long 
time,  knows  well  that  the  school  district 
has  a  choice  either  of  receiving  50  per- 
cent of  the  State  expenditure  or  50  per- 
cent of  the  national  average — whichever 
is  highest. 

And  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi under  Public  Law  874  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  the  national  aver- 
age. The  gientle woman  from  Oregon's 
amendment  says — let  everybody  take  the 
national  average  and  be  fair  to  all.  Also, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  William  D.  FordI  that  if 
he  would  look  at  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
he  cannot  consider  only  property  taxes. 
New  Jersey  has  never  gotten  around  to 
levying  income  taxes  or  sales  taxes. 
When  you  determine  the  effort  index, 
you  take  what  taxes  from  all  sources 
which  are  paid  for  education  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  per  capita  income. 
Other  States  must  include  their  non- 
property  taxes  which  are  spent  for  edu- 
cation when  their  effort  index  is  figured. 
We  find  that  New  Jersey  is  not  high  on 
the  effort  index  even  though  she  has  a 
high  property  tax. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Again  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment  follows 
out  the  present  law,  Public  Law  874,  in 
regard  to  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  process  of  hear- 
ings one  of  the  things  which  became  ap- 
parent to  many  of  us  on  the  subcommit- 
tee considering  this  legislation  was  that 
the  allocation  formula,  although  super- 
ficially attractive,  was  extremely  dis- 
criminatory as  to  certain  parts  of  the 
country. 


I  have  heard  today  the  statement  that 
it  costs  more  to  help  a  poor  child  in 
Westchester  County,  or  some  county  of 
that  nature,  than  it  does  in  Mississippi 
or  Alabama.  I  cannot  understand  that 
kind  of  viewpoint.  What  we  are  saying, 
in  effect,  when  we  accept  that  statement, 
is  that  the  more  money  a  district  has 
the  more  money  it  should  get,  the 
wealthier  a  county  is  the  more  money 
it  should  get,  because  in  the  wealthy 
counties  it  costs  more  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  children.  Does  that  really  make 
sense? 

I  believe  we  do  have  some  higher  labor 
costs  in  Westchester  County,  perhaps, 
than  in  Mississippi.  There  are  some 
other  additional  costs.  But  to  say  that 
we  should  change  the  old  system  of  allo- 
cation we  have  had  in  the  past  in  other 
aid  bills  and  put  in  an  allocation  formula 
which  rewards  the  rich  seems  to  me  to 
be  completely  contradictory. 

Last  year,  in  the  vocational  education 
and  higher  education  bills,  we  accepted 
formulas  which  would  allocate  more 
money  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

The  majority  leader  a  few  minutes  ago 
said  that  this  should  be  a  bill  to  equalize 
education  expenditures.  How,  may  I  ask, 
are  we  to  equalize  educational  expendi- 
tures around  this  country  when  we  give, 
under  this  formula,  $350  to  New  York 
State  and  only  $120  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi per  pupil?  Is  this  the  way  to 
equalize  educational  expenditures? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  pass.  I  believe  sincerely  that 
if  we  are  going  to  enact  a  program  of 
massive  Federal  expenditures  to  help 
poor  children  in  this  country,  we  should 
do  it  to  help  them  where  the  poor  chil- 
dren are.  We  should  do  it  on  a  fair 
basis  which  gives  the  same  amount  per 
child  to  every  area  of  this  country. 

The  built-in  equalization  and  the 
built-in  extra  benefit  to  some  of  our 
poorer  States  will  accomplish  precisely 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  as  it  has 
been  enunciated  by  its  sponsors. 

I  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  offering  this  amendment, 
which  in  many  respects  meets  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  Republicans  on 
the  committee  during  the  hearings  and 
during  the  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  During  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  I  was  in- 
terested in  a  particular  amendment  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  at  the  time 
this  amendment  was  being  considered, 
spoke  up  and  said  that  although  she  sel- 
dom agreed  with  me  on  most  issues  she 
felt  on  that  issue  the  position  I  had  taken 
was  right. 

I  was  grateful  for  her  support  at  that 
time.  On  this  occasion  I  am  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  this  instance  she  is 
right.  The  formula  that  she  is  present- 
ing to  the  Committee  is  a  formula  by  any 
criterion  which  is  preferable  to  the  one 
contained  in  the  bill.  Furthermore,  I 
think  for  those  of  us  who  are  jealous  of 
the  prerogatives,  the  rights,  of  the  leg- 
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islative  branch,  that  we  should  without 
Question  take  the  hearings  and  see  that 
the  hearings  prove  that  the  formula  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  does 
need  revision  and  does  need  adjustment. 
I  compliment  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
who,  through  their  interrogation,  have 
shown  convincingly  that  this  formula  in 
the  bill  needs  revision.  I  thoroughly  en- 
dorse the  petition  taken  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  and 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell],  and  others  in  behalf  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   take  this  time   in 
order  to  indicate  my  provincialism  as  a 
New  Yorker.    The  word  "New  York"  has 
been  bruited  about  in  the  well  of  the 
House  today.    The  wealth  of  New  York 
has  been  greatly  stressed.    But  we  are 
not  talking   about  New   York's  wealth 
today  but  of  our  disadvantages,  and  we 
do  have  disadvantages.    New  York  has 
disadvantages  in  many  of  our  counties — 
yes  in  Westchester  County,  too.     I  think 
we  should  spread  on  the  Record  here  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York,  including  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    [Mr.    Goodell],    just    what   this 
change  in  formula  will  do  to  our  State's 
allotment.    The    State    of    New    York 
under  the  foimula  now  will  receive  a 
total  of  $91   million.    This  change   in 
formula  drops  us  down  to  $52  million  or 
a  loss  of  $40  million  to  our  State.     This 
would  be  all  right — and  let  us  be  gen- 
erous about  this — if  we  could  educate  the 
disadvantaged   children   of   New   York, 
over  250,000    of   them— and   there   are 
more  deprived  children  in  New  York  City 
day  after  day — if  we  could  educate  these 
children    at    Mississippi    prices.     How- 
ever,   we    cannot    educate    New    York 
children   at   the   average  prices   some- 
where else,  we  have  to  pay  the  actual 
costs  in  New  York  for   this  program. 
This  is  bound  up  with  heating  and  build- 
ing schools  and  paying  teachers'  salaries. 
We  have  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment which  covers  our  teachers'  salaries, 
so  we  have  to  pay  the  going  price  for 
salaries.    If  we  are  going  to  educate  dis- 
advantaged children,  we  have  to  meet 
that  price.     This  formula  change  would 
just  ,8,bout  wipe  out  tha  entire  city  of 
New  York  in  the  bill.     The  city  allot- 
ment of  the  State's  $91  million  would  be 
$40  million.    If  you  cut  the  State  back 
$50  million,   we  would  be   losing   sub- 
stantially half  of  the  benefits  that  need 
to  go  to  the  disadvantaged  children  in 
New  York,  in  Harlem,  Bedford,  Stuyves- 
ant.  Red  Hook,  yes  Suffolk,  and  even 
Westchester  County. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Westchester  County,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger], 
who  knows  something  about  poverty.  It 
may  be  something  of  an  anachronism, 
but  he  does. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
did  not  know  something  about  poverty 
before  running  for  public  office,  I  do 
now. 


I  have  heard  Westchester  County  dis- 
paraged by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  time  and  again  during  this  debate. 
The  poor  from  Westchester  County  are 
just  as  poor  as  the  poor  from  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  And  perhaps  they 
are  in  a  more  difficult  situation  because 
they  are  living  in  one  of  the  highest  cost 
areas  of  the  country.  One  out  of  every 
twelve  families  in  Westchester  County 
live  below  the  national  standard  of  ab- 
ject poverty. 

It  was  classic  in  Latin  America  where 
I  did  a  good  deal  of  work  to  deplore  the 
situation  of  the  very,  very  rich  living 
side  by  side  with  the  desperately  poor 
and  the  great  frustrations  this  situation 
produced  in  society.  This  is  just  as  dra- 
matically true  in  Westchester  County. 
The  poor  people  of  Westchester  certainly 
deserve  to  participate  in  this  program  in 
accordance  with  the  costs  that  they  have 
to  pay  for  education. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
address  myself  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  because  I  thought 
I  heard  him  say— and  if  I  am  wrong  I 
am  sure  he  will  correct  me — quote  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  having 
said  earUer  that  the  committee  bill  is  de- 
signed to  equalize  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Is  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  he  said 
equalize  educational  expenditures. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  respond? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  me.  I  said,  or  at  least  in- 
tended to  say,  that  if  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  bring  the  disadvantaged  child  in 
every  State  up  to  the  national  average 
then  we  should  have  a  general  Federal- 
aid  bill  aimed  at  making  the  per  capita 
expenditiu-e  for  every  child  in  the  United 
States  the  same.  I  was  merely  pointing 
out  that  if  the  purpose  was  to  equalize 
education  it  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
disadvantaged  child.  I  am  sure  that 
that  is  the  gist  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not  want  to 
misstate  what  the  majority  leader  had 
said. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  further  that  this  formula  has 
been  examined  in  the  subcommittee 
hearings  and  has  had  the  approval  of 
every  leading  educational  association,  of 
every  State  superintendent  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  who  came  before  the 
committee.  It  has  been  examined  from 
that  viewpoint  and  it  has  stood  that  test. 
I  suggest  to  my  colleague  from  New  York 
that  he  do  not  try  to  hack  away  at  this 
bill  and  try  to  take  $40  million  from  my 
State,  because  when  he  tours  that  State 
one  of  these  days  I  am  going  to  show  him 
poverty  that  he  has  never  seen  anywhere 
else.  New  York  needs  this  money  just 
as  much  as  does  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  for  her  disadvantaged  children. 


Mr.  GOODSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PO'WELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

St9.t(G  it 

Mr.  POWELL.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  get  permission  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  to  speak  for  5 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der, then,  that  he  is  out  of  order. 

TQie  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  much  moved  by  the  appeal  from  the 
gentleman  representing  Westchester 
County  for  the  poor  youngsters  in  that 
county.  But  as  I  look  at  this  bill  I  feel 
that  we  are  trying  to  set  areas  of  prior- 
ity, we  are  trying  to  help  youngsters  in 
the  areas  that  have  the  greatest  need 
and,  doing  so,  I  must  immediately  cross 
Westchester  County  off  the  list  of  those 
that  should  receive  aid.  Three  percent 
of  their  children,  3  percent  are  in  the 
category  of  com.ing  from  families  with 
income  less  than  $2,000.  When  you  look 
through  the  list  you  will  find  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  and  counties  in  other 
States  in  this  country  that  go  below  that 
figure  for  25  percent  of  their  children, 
and  up  to  40  percent  and  50  percent  of 
their  children  who  are  in  that  category. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  set  some-> 
priorities  here  and  put  the  money  where 
it  is  most  needed.    This  allocation  for- 
mula in  the  bill  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  premise,  the  argiunent  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  and 
also  the  majority  leader,  as  I  understand 
is  that  this  bill  is  not  an  equalization 
bill,  not  a  general  aid  bill;  but  that  it  is 
a  bill  which  limits  its  benefits  to  poor 
children. 

Let  us  see  if  that  is  true.  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins! to  follow  my  Temarks,  if  he  will, 
because  I  have  some  questions  to  direct 
to  him.  Suppose  in  a  public  school  dis- 
trict that  there  are  enough  children  of 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
so  that  the  school  qualifies  for  assistance 
under  title  I. 

Suppose  further  that  some  of  these 
children  need  remedial  reading,  and  the 
school  hires  a  teacher  for  remedial  read- 
ing? Under  this  bill,  will  the  children 
from  families  of  less  than  $2,000  income 
be  the  only  ones  who  could  attend  that 
class  in  remedial  reading,  or  coiUd  all  of 
the  children  who  need  the  instruction 
attend  that  class  in  remedial  reading? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  the  children  can 
attend  that  class  in  remedial  reading 
under  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
grants  are  to  be  used  by  the  local  public 
educational  agency  to  provide  greater 
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educational  opportunities  in  the  public 
schools  where  there  are  concentrations 
of  educationally  deprived  children. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  of  the  children 
who  need  remedial  reading  could  attend 
the  class,  whether  or  not  they  come  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000:  right? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  un- 
der tlTis  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Because  lack  of  edu- 
cational achievement  naturally  follows 
low  income. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    May  I  ask  a  further 
question;  is  it  necessary  that  a  child  be 
.from  a  family  with  less  than  $2,000  in- 
come to  attend  that  class  for  remedial 
reading? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  if  the  gentleman 
will  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  am  a  little 
bit  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  if  the  gentleman  is  not  go- 
ing to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  answer  the  question  if  the  gentleman 
will  give  me  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  necessary,  under 
the  bill,  for  any  of  the  children  to  be 
from  families  of  $2,000  per  year  income 
in  order  to  attend  this  class  in  remedial 
reading? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  gentleman  ask  this 
question  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  section 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  this  subject,  he 
will  find  the  answer. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  know  the  answer  to 
the  question,  but  I  think  it  should  be  on 
the  Record  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  gen- 
"tleman  did  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  well  knows 
that  we  do  not  put  special  hats  or  labels 
on  any  of  these  youngsters  as  to  whether 
they  come  from  families  of  low  income, 
or  whether  they  come  from  a  higher 
income  family,  if  they  need  that  course 
In  remedial  reading  and  if  they  are  at- 
tending a  public  school  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  they  can  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  the  number  of  children 
of  families  with  income  of  less  than 
$2,000  is  only  a  measurement  of  the  aid 
that  goes  into  the  district,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do.  necessarily,  with  the  aid 
that  goes  to  the  children  of  that  school? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No:  the  gentleman  is 
wrong.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
wrong.    In  this  regard  the  bill  specifies: 

Sec.  205.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  basic  grant  or  a  special  Incen- 
tive grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  upon  application  therefor  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency, 
upon    Its    determination    (consistent    with 


such    basic    criteria    as    the    Conmilssloner 
may  establish )  — 

( 1 )  that  payments  under  this  title  will  be 
used  for  programs  and  projects  (Including 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where 
necessary  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties) (A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  in  school  attendance  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  and  (B)  which  are  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to  give 
reasonable  promise  of  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  those  needs 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  now  contradict  what  he 
said  in  the  committee  and  in  the  sub- 
committee, that  we  must  not  segregate 
the  poor  children  and  that  we  should 
construct  schools  and  that  we  should 
have  programs  that  would  help  the  poor 
and  not  the  rich  families,  but  should 
have  programs  that  will  primarily  help 
the  poor  children? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  help  the  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Are  educationally  de- 
prived children  the  same  as  economically 
deprived  children? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  certainly  a 
high  correlation  between  low  income  and 
educational  deprivation  if  they  meet 
those  standards. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  they  mtet  what 
standards? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  large  numbers  of 
children  from  low  income  families  at- 
tend a  school  all  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  you  will  find  large  numbers  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  in 
that  school..  The  funds  under  this  bill 
will  be  concentrated  in  those  schools,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  objected  to  the 
request  that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
an  additional  5  minutes.  I  sought  to  be 
assigned  time  during  general  debate  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  well  knows.  That  request  was 
denied  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr. Powell]. 

Since  early  January  1965  I  have  been 
in  clos^contact  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  an  effort  to  help  bring  about 
a  good  education  bill  under  the  stand- 
ards set  out  under  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  early  in  the  session,  and  I 
have  assured  the  gentleman  since  early 
in  January  of  my  desire  and  intention 
to  support  legislation  coming  out  of  his 
subcommittee  and  his  committee  on  this 
subject. 


Under  unanimous  consent  granted  be- 
fore  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  now  place  in 
the  Record,  first,  a  reprint  from  the 
Federal  Register  of  Friday,  December  4, 
1964:  second,  instructions  to  school  dis- 
tricts regarding  compliance  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Righcs  Act  of  1964;  third, 
an  HEW  form,  entitled  "Explanation  of 
Assurance  of  Compliance  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  Regulation  Under  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964";  fourth,  HEW 
form  441,  assurance  of  compliance;  fifth, 
a  reprint  of  an  article  which  appeared  iii 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, dated  March  7,  1965;  sixth,  a 
foUowup  article  which  appeai-ed  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  on  the  morning  of 
March  8,  1965;  seventh,  a  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  to  each  Member  from 
the  Georgia  delegation,  signed  by  Mr. 
Jack  Acree,  executive  secretary,  Georgia 
School  Board  Association;  eighth,  a  tele- 
gram addressed  to  me  signed  by  Hon. 
J.  C.  Brown,  chairman,  Carroll  County 
Board  of  Commissioners;  ninth,  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  signed  by  Dr.  Quinton 
Prince,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
Carroll  County  Board  of  Education,  Car- 
rollton,  Ga. 

(The  matters  referred  to  follow:) 
[From  the  Federal  Register,  Dec.  4.  1964] 
Title  45 — Public  Welfare 
subtitle  a department  of  health,  educa- 
tion,   and    welfare,    general   administra- 
TION 

Part  80 — Nondiscrimination  in  Federally  as- 
sisted programs  of  the  Department  o} 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— effectua- 
tion of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  oj 
1964 

(New  part  80  to  subtitle  A  45  CFR) 

Sec. 

80.1  Purpose. 

80.2  Application  of  this  part. 

80.3  Discrimination  prohibited. 

80.4  Assurances  required. 

80.5  Illustrative  applications. 

80.6  Compliance  information. 

80.7  Conduct  of  Investigations. 

80.8  Procedure  for  eflfecting  compliance. 

80.9  Hearings. 

80.10  Decision  and  notices. 

80.11  Judicial  review. 

80.12  Effect  on  other  regulations;  forms  and 

instructions. 

80.13  Definitions. 

Authority :  The  provisions  of  this  part  80 
are  issued  under  section  602.  78  Stat.  252,  and 
the  laws  referred  to  in  appendix  A. 

§  80.1  Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  to  the  end  that  no  person  in  the 
United  States  shall;  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  otherwise  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
§  80.2  Application  of  this  part. 

This  part  applies  to  any  program  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  authorized 
under  a  law  administered  by  the  Department, 
Including  the  federally  assisted  programs 
and  activities  listed  In  appendix  A  of  this 
part.  It  applies  to  money  paid,  property 
transferred,  or  other  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance extended  under  any  such  program  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation  pursuant 
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f«  an  application  approved  prior  to  such  ef- 
Z-me  date.  This  part  does  not  apply  to  (a) 
'"L  Federal  financial  assistance  by  way  of 
Srance  or  guaranty  contracts,  (b)  money 
M^d  property  transferred,  or  other  assist- 
ance extended  under  any  such  program  be- 
fiTre  the  effective  date  of  this  part,  (c)  any 
-distance  to  any  Individual  who  Is  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  under  any  such  program, 
"r  (d)  any  employment  practice,  under  any 
such  program,  of  any  employer,  employment 
iieency  or  labor  organization,  except  to  the 
patent  described  in  §  80.3.  The  fact  that  a 
nroeram  or  activity  is  not  listed  In  appendix 
A  shall  not  mean,  if  title  VI  of  the  Act  Is 
otherwise  applicable,  that  such  program  Is 
not  covered.  Other  programs  under  statutes 
now  in  force  or  hereinafter  enacted  may  be 
added  to  this  list  by  notice  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 
6  80.3    Discrimination  prohibited. 

(a)  General.  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  other- 
wise subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  to  which  this  part  applies. 

(b)  Specific  discriminatory  actions  pro- 
hibited. ( n  A  recipient  under  any  program 
to  which  this  part  applies  may  not,  directly 
or  through  contractual  or  other  arrange- 
ments, on  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 

origin : 

(i)  Deny  an  Individual  any  service,  finan- 
cial aid,  or  other  benefit  provided  under  the 
program; 

(ii)  Provide  any  service,  financial  aid,  or 
other  benefit  to  an  Individual  which  Is  dif- 
ferent, or  is  provided  in  a  different  manner, 
from  that  provided  to  others  under  the  pro- 
gram; 

(iii)  Subject  an  individual  to  segregation 
or  separate  treatment  In  any  matter  related 
to  his  receipt  of  any  service,  financial  aid,  or 
other  benefit  under  the  program; 

(iv)  Restrict  an  Individual  in  any  way  In 
the  enjoyment  of  any  advantage  or  privilege 
enjoyed  by  others  receiving  any  service,  fi- 
nancial aid,  or  other  benefit  under  the  pro- 
gram; 

(V)  Treat  an  individual  differently  from 
others  in  determining  whether  he  satisfies 
any  admission,  enrollment,  quota,  eligibil- 
ity, membership  or  other  requirement  or  con- 
dition which  individuals  must  meet  in  order 
to  be  provided  any  service,  financial  aid,  or 
other  benefit  provided  under  the  program; 

(vi)  Deny  an  Individual  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  program  through  the  pro- 
vision of  services  or  otherwise  or  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  which  is  different 
from  that  afforded  others  under  the  program 
(including  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  program  as  an  employee  but  only  to  the 
extent  set  forth  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section). 

(2)  A  recipient.  In  determining  the  types 
of  services,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefits, 
or  facilities  which  will  be  provided  under  any 
such  program,  or  the  class  of  Individuals  to 
whom,  or  the  situations  In  which,  such  serv- 
ices, financial  aid,  other  benefits,  or  facili- 
ties will  be  provided  under  any  such  program, 
or  the  class  of  individuals  to  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  any  such  pro- 
gram, may  not,  directly  or  through  con- 
tractual or  other  arrangements,  utilize  cri- 
teria or  methods  of  administration  which 
have  the  effect  of  subjecting  Individuals  to 
discrimination  becavise  of  their  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  or  have  the  effect  of  defeat- 
ing or  substantially  Impairing  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  program  as  re- 
spect Individuals  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  section  the  services, 
financial  aid,  or  other  benefits  provided  un- 
der a  program  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  any 
service,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefit  pro- 


vided In  or  through  a  facility  provided  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 

(4)  The  enumeration  of  specific  forms  of 
prohibited  discrimination  In  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  does  not 
limit  the  generality  of  the  prohibition  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Employment  practices.  Where  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  program  to  which  this  part 
applies  Is  to  provide  employment,  a  recipient 
may  not  (directly  or  through  contractual  or 
other  arrangements)  subject  an  Individual 
to  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  Its  emplbyment 
practices  under  such  program  (Including 
recruitment  or  recruitment  advertising,  em- 
ployment, layoff  or  termination,  upgrading, 
demotion,  or  transfer,  rates  of  pay  or  other 
forms  of  compensation,  and  use  of  facilities) , 
including  programs  where  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  is 
(1)  to  reduce  the  unemployment  of  such  In- 
dividuals or  to  help  them  through  employ- 
ment to  meet  subsistence  needs,  (11)  to  as- 
sist such  Individuals  through  employment  to 
meet  expenses  Incident  to  the  commence- 
ment or  continuation  of  their  education  or 
training,  (Hi)  to  provide  work  experience 
which  contributes  to  the  education  or  train- 
ing of  such  individuals,  or  (Iv)  to  provide 
remunerative  activity  to  such  Individuals 
who.  because  of  severe  handicaps  cannot  be 
readily  absorbed  In  the  competitive  labor 
market.  The  following  programs  under  ex- 
isting laws  have  one  of  the  above  objectives 
as  a   primary  objective; 

(oi  Department  projects  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  Public  Law  87-658. 

(b)  Community  work  and  training  pro- 
grams  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  609. 

(c)  Work-study  program  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  P.L.  88-210. 
sec.  13. 

(d)  Programs  listed  in  appendix  A  as  re- 
spects employment  opportunities  provided 
thereunder,  or  In  facilities  provided  there- 
under, which  are  limited,  or  for  which  pref- 
erence Is  given,  to  students,  fellows,  or  other 
persons  in  training  for  the  same  or  related 
emplovments. 

(e)  Establishment  of  sheltered  workshops 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  29 
U.S.C.  32-34. 

The  requirements  applicable  to  construc- 
tion employment  under  any  such  program 
shall  be  those  specified  in  or  piu-suant  to 
Executive  Order  11114. 

(d)  Indian  Health  and  Cuban  Refugee 
programs.  An  individual  shall  not  be  deemed 
subjected  to  discrimination  by  reason  of 
his  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  a  program 
limited  by  Federal  law  to  individuals  of  a 
particular  race,  color,  or  national  origin  dif- 
ferent from  his. 

(e)  Medical  emergencies.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 
a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  com- 
ply with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  if 
immediate  provision  of  a  service  or  other 
benefit  to  an  Individual  is  necessary  to 
prevent  his  death  or  serious  impairment  of 
his  health,  and  such  service  or  other  benefit 
cannot  be  provided  except  by  or  through  a 
medical  Institution  which  refuses  or  fails 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 
§  80.4     Assurances   required. 

(a)  General.  (1)  Every  application  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  which  this  part  applies,  except 
a  program  to  which  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  applies,  and  every  application  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  provide  a  fa- 
cility shall,  as  a  condition  to  Its  approval 
and  the  extension  of  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  application,  con- 
tain or  be  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that 
the  program  will  be  conducted  or  the  facility 


operated  in  compliance  with  all  requirements 
imposed  by  or  ptu-suant  to  this  part.  In 
the  case  of  an  application  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  provide  real  property  or 
structures  thereon,  the  asstirance  shall  obli- 
gate the  recipient,  or,  In  the  case  of  a  subse- 
quent transfer,  the  transferee,  for  the  period 
during  which  the  real  property  or  structures 
are  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  extended  or  for 
another  purpose  involving  the  provision  of 
similar  services  or  benefits.  In  the  case 
of-  personal  property  the  assurance  shall 
obligate  the  recipient  for  the  period  during 
which  he  retains  ownership  or  possession  of 
the  property.  In  all  other  cases  the  as- 
surance shall  obligate  the  recipient  for  the 
period  during  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  extended  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
plication. The  responsible  Department  offi- 
cial shall  specify  the  form  of  the  foregoing 
assurances  for  each  program,  and  the  extent 
to  which  like  assurances  will  be  required  of 
subgrantees,  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors, transferees,  successors  in  Interest,  and 
other  participants  In  the  program.  Any  such 
assurance  shall  include  provisions  which  give 
the  United  States  a  right  to  seek  Its  judi- 
cial enforcement. 

(2)   The   assurance   required   In   the   case 
of  a  transfer  of  surplus  real  property  shall 
be  Inserted  In  the  instrument  effecting  the 
transfer  of  any  such  surplus  land,  together 
with  any  Improvements  located  thereon,  and 
shall  consist  of  (i)  a  condition  coupled  with 
a  right  to  be  reserved  to  the  Department  to 
revert  title  to  the  property  In  the  event  of 
breach  of  such  nondiscrimination  condition 
during   the   period   during   which   the   real 
property  Is  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  the 
Federal  financial   assistance  Is  extended  or 
for  another  purpose  Involving  the  provision 
of  similar  services  or  benefits,   and    (11)    a 
covenant  running  with  the  land  for  the  same 
period.    In  the  event  a  transferee  of  surplus 
real  property  proposes  to  mortgage  or  other- 
wise encumber  the  real  property  as  security 
for  financing  construction   of  new,  or   im- 
provement   of    existing,    facilities    on    such 
property    for    the   purposes   for   which   the 
property  was  transferred,  the  Secretary  may 
agree,   upon  request   of   the   transferee   and 
If  necessary  to  accomplish  such  financing, 
and  upon  such  conditions  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate,  to   forbear  the   exercise   of   such 
right  to  revert  title  for  so  long  as  the  Hen 
of    such    mortgage    or    other    encumbrance 
remains  effective. 

(b)   Continuing  State  programs.    Every  ap- 
plication by  a  State  or  a  State  agehcy  to  carry 
out  a  program  involving  continuing  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  which  this  part  ap- 
plies (including  the  programs  listed  in  part 
2  of  appendix  A)  shall  as  a  condition  to  Its 
approval  and  the  extension  of  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  the  applica- 
tion  (1)    contain  or  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  the  program  is   (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  new  program,  will  be)   conducted 
in  compliance  with  all  requirements  imposed 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  part,  or  a  statement 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  not,  at  the  time 
the  statement  is  made,  so  conducted,  and  (2) 
provide  or  be  accompanied  by  provision  for 
such  methods  of  administration  for  the  pro- 
gram as  are  found  by  the  responsible  Depart- 
ment   official    to    give   reasonable    assurance 
that  the  applicant  and  all  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  such  program 
will  comply  with  all  requirements  imposed 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  part,  including  meth- 
ods of  administration  which  give  reasonable 
assurance  that  any  noncompliance  Indicated 
in  the  statement  under  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph  will  be  corrected. 

(c)  Elementary  and  secondary  schools^ 
The  requirements  of  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  or  school  system  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  such  school  or  school 
system   (1)   is  subject  to  a  final  order  of  a 
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court  of  the  United  States  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  such  school  or  school  system,  and 
provides  an  assurance  that  it  will  comply 
with  such  order,  including  any  future  modifi- 
cation of  such  order,  or  (2)  submits  a  plan 
for  the  desegregation  of  such  school  or  school 
system  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
determines  is  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  and  this  part,  and  pro- 
vides reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  carry 
out  such  plan;  in  any  case  of  continuing 
Federal  financial  assistance  the  Commission- 
er may  reserve  the  right  to  redetermine,  after 
such  period  as  may  be  specified  by  him,, the 
adequacy  of  the  plan  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  and  this  part.  In  any  case 
in  which  a  final  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  desegregation  of  such 
school  or  school  system  is  entered  after  sub- 
mission of  such  a  plan,  such  plan  shall  be 
revised  to  conform  to  such  final  order,  in- 
cluding any  future  modification  of  such 
order. 

(d)  Assurances  from  institutions.  (1) 
In  the  case  of  any  application  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  an  institution  of 
higher  education  (including  assistance  for 
construction,  for  research,  for  a  special  train- 
ing project,  for  a  student  loan  program,  or 
for  any  other  purpose),  the  assurance  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  extend  to  admis- 
sion practices  and  to  all  other  practices 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  students. 

(2)  The  assurance  required  with  respect 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education,  hospi- 
tal, or  any  other  Institution,  Insofar  as  the 
assurance  relates  to  the  institution's  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  admission  or  other  treat- 
ment of  Individuals  as  students,  patients,  or 
clients  of  the  institution  or  to  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices or  other  benefits  to  such  individuals, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Institution 
unless  the  applicant  establishes,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  responsible  Department  official, 
that  the  institution's  practices  in  designated 
parts  or  programs  of  the  institution  will  In 
no  way  affect  its  practices  In  the  program  of 
the  Institution  for  which  Federal  financial 
assistance  Is  sought,  or  the  beneficiaries  of 
or  participants  in  such  program.  If  in  any 
such  case  the  assistance  sought  Is  for  the 
construction  of  a  facility  or  part  of  a  facility, 
the  assurance  shall  in  any  event  extend  to 
the  entire  facility  and  to  facilities  operated 
In  connection  therewith. 

i  80.5     Illustrative  applications. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  foregoing  provisions  to 
some  of  the  major  programs  of  the  De- 
partment. (In  all  cases  the  discrimination 
prohibited  is  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  prohibited 
by  title  VI  of  the  Act  and  this  part,  as  a 
condition  of  the  receipt  of  Federal  financial 
assistance.) 

(a)  In  grant  programs  which  support  the 
provision  of  health  or  welfare  services,  dis- 
crimination In  the  selection  or  eligibility  of 
Individuals  to  receive  the  services,  and  seg- 
regation or  other  discriminatory  practices 
in  the  manner  of  providing  them,  are  pro- 
hibited. This  prohibition  extends  to  all  fa- 
cilities and  services  provided  by  the  grantee 
under  the  program  or,  if  the  grantee  is  a 
State,  by  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State. 
It  extends  also  to  services  purchased  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  grantee  (or  political 
subdivision)  from  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
schools,  and  similar  Institutions  for  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program,  and  to  the  facilities 
In  which  such  services  are  provided,  subject, 
however,  to  the  provisions  of  180.3(e). 

(b)  In  the  federally  affected  area  pro- 
grams (P.L.  815  and  P.L,-.  874)  for  construc- 
tion aid  and  for  general  support  of  the  op- 
eration of  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
or  in  programs  for  more  limited  support  to 
such  schools  such  as  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment,  the  provision  of  vocational  edu- 
cation,  or   the    pwovlslon    of   guidance   and 


counseling  services,  discrimination  by  the 
recipient  school  district  in  any  of  Its  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  in  the  admis- 
sion of  students,  or  in  the  treatment  of  Its 
students  in  any  aspect  of  the  educational 
process,  Is  prohibited.  In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing Illustrations  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  treatment  of  students  or 
other  trtilnees  includes  the  prohibition  of 
discrimination  among  the  students  or 
trainees  In  the  availability  or  use  of  any 
academic,  dormitory,  eating,  recreational,  or 
other  facilities  of  the  grantee  or  other 
recipient. 

(c)  In  a  research,  training,  demonstration, 
or  other  grant  to  a  university  for  activities  to 
be  conducted  in  a  graduate  school,  discrimi- 
nation in  the  admission  and  treatment  of 
students  In  the  graduate  school  Is  prohibited, 
and  the  prohibition  extends  to  the  entire 
university  unless  it  satisfies  the  responsible 
Department  official  that  practices  with  re- 
spect to  other  parts  or  programs  of  the  uni- 
versity will  not  interfere,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  fulfillment  of  the  assurance  re- 
quired with  respect  to  the  graduate  school. 

(d)  In  a  training  grant  to  a  hospital  or 
other  nonacademlc  institution,  discrimina- 
tion is  prohibited  In  the  selection  of  Indi- 
viduals to  be  trained  and  In  their  treatment 
by  the  grantee  during  their  training.  In  a 
research  or  demonstration  grant  to  such  an 
Institution  discrimination  is  prohibited  with 
respect  to  any  educational  activity  and  any 
provision  of  medical  or  other  services  and  any 
financial  aid  to  Individuals  incident  to  the 
program. 

(e)  In  grant  programs  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  provision  of 
health,  education,  or  welfare  services  assur- 
ances will  be  required  that  services  will  be 
provided  without  discrimination,  to  the  same 
extent  that  discrimination  would  be  pro- 
hibited as  a  condition  of  Federal  operating 
grants  for  the  support  of  such  service.  Thus, 
as  a  condition  of  grants  for  the  construction 
of  academic,  research,  or  other  facilities  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  assurances 
will  be  required  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  admission  or  treatment  of 
students.  In  the  case  of  hospital  construc- 
tion grants  the  assurance  will  apply  to 
patients,  to  interns,  residents,  student 
nurses,  and  othfer  trainees,  and  to  the  privi- 
lege of  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  profes- 
sionally qualified  persons  to  practice  in  the 
hospital,  and  will  apply  to  the  entire  facility 
for  which,  or  for  a  part  of  which  the  grant 
is  made,  and  to  facilities  operated  In  connec- 
tion therewith.  In  other  construction  grants 
the  assurances  required  will  similarly  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  activities  to  be 
conducted  in  the  facilities  for  construction 
of  which  the  grants  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress. 

(f)  Upon  transfers  of  real  or  personal  sur- 
plus property  for  health  or  educational  uses, 
discrimination  is  prohibited  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  the  case  of  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  or  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment for  like  purposes. 

(g)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant  for  the 
construction  of  educational  television  facil- 
ities is  required  to  provide  an  assurance  that 
it  will,  in  its  broadcast  services,  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  Interests  of  all  significant 
racial  or  ethnic  groups  within  the  population 
to  be  served  by  the  applicant. 

(h)  A  recipient  may  not  take  action  that 
Is  calculated  to  bring  about  Indirectly  what 
this  part  forbids  It  to  accomplish  directly. 
Thus  a  State,  in  selecting  or  approving  proj- 
ects or  sites  for  the  construction  of  public 
libraries  which  will  receive  Federal  financial 
assistance,  may  not  base  its  selections  or 
approvals  on  criteria  which  have  the  effect 
of  defeating  or  of  substantially  impairing  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  as  respects  individ- 
uals of  a  particular  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 


§  80.6    Compliance  Information. 

(a)  Cooperation  and  assistance.  Each  re- 
sponsible Dei>artment  official  shall  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  recipients  In  obtaining  compliance 
with  this  part  and  shall  provide  assistance 
and  guidance  to  recipients  to  help  them  com- 
ply  voluntarily  with  this  part. 

(b)  Compliance  reports.  Each  recipient 
shall  keep  such  records  and  submit  to  the 
responsible  Department  official  or  his  deslg- 
nee  timely,  complete  and  accurate  compli- 
ance reports  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  responsible  Department  official  or  his 
designee  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  recipient 
has  complied  or  is  complying  with  this  part. 
In  the  case  of  any  program  under  which  a 
primary  recipient  extends  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  any  other  recipient,  such  other 
recipient  shall  also  submit  such  compliance 
reports  to  the  primary  recipient  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  primary  recipient  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  this  part. 

(c)  Access  to  sources  of  information.  Each 
recipient  shall  permit  access  by  the  responsi- 
ble Department  official  or  his  designee  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours  to  such  of  its 
books,  records,  accounts,  and  other  sources 
of  information,  and  its  facilities  as  may  be 
pertinent  to  ascertain  compliance  with  this 
part.  Where  any  information  required  of  a 
recipient  is  In  the  exclusive  possession  of 
any  other  agency,  Institution  or  person  and 
this  agency.  Institution  or  person  shall  fall 
or  refuse  to  furnish  this  Information,  the 
recipient  shall  so  certify  In  Its  report  and 
shall  set  forth  what  efforts  It  has  made  to 
obtain  the  information. 

(d)  Information  to  beneficiaries  and  par- 
ticipants.  Each  recipient  shall  make  avail- 
able to  participants,  beneficiaries,  and  other 
interested  persons  such  information  regard- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  part  and  Its  ap- 
plicability to  the  program  under  which  the 
recipient  receives  Federal  financial  assistance, 
and  make  such  information  available  to  them 
in  such  manner,  as  the  responsible  Depart- 
ment official  finds  necessary  to  apprise  such 
persons  of  the  protections  against  discrimi- 
nation assured  them  by  the  Act  and  this  part. 
§  80.7     Conduct  of  investigations. 

(a)  Periodic  compliance  reviews.  The  re- 
sponsible Department  official  or  his  designee 
shall  from  time  to  time  review  the  prac- 
tices of  recipients  to  determine  whether  they 
are  complying  with  this  part. 

(b^  Complaints.  Any  person  who  believes 
himself  or  any  specific  class  of  individuals  to 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  prohibited  by 
this  part  may  by  himself  or  by  a  representa- 
tive file  with  the  responsible  Department  of- 
ficial or  his  designee  a  written  complaint.  A 
complaint  must  be  filed  not  later  than  90 
days  from  the  date  of  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion, unless  the  time  for  filing  Is  extended  by 
the  responsible  Department  official  or  his 
designee. 

(c)  Investigations.  The  responsible  De- 
partment official  or  his  designee  will  make  a 
prompt  investigation  whenever  a  compliance 
review,  report,  complaint,  or  any  other  in- 
formation Indicates  a  possible  fallxire  to  com- 
ply with  this  part.  The  Investigation  .should 
Include,  where  appropriate,  a  review  of  the 
pertinent  practices  and  policies  of  the  recip- 
ient, the  circumstances  under  which  the 
possible  noncompliance  with  this  part  oc- 
curred, and  other  factors  relevant  to  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  recipient  has 
failed  to  comply  with  this  part. 

(d)  Resolution  of  matters.  (1)  If  an  In- 
vestigation pxxrsuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section  indicates  a  failure  to  comply  with  this 
part,  the  responsible  Department  official  ot 
his  designee  will  so  inform  the  recipient  and 
the  matter  will  be  resolved  by  informal  means 
whenever  possible.  If  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  matter  cannot  be  resolved  by  in- 
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formal  means,  action  will  be  taken  as  pro- 
vided for  in  §  80.8. 

,2)  If  an  investigation  does  not  warrant 
«rtion  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
^raeraph  the  responsible  Department  official 
or  b^  designee  will  so  inform  the  recipient 
and  the  complainant,  if  any.  In  writing. 

(e)  intimidatory  or  retaliatory  acts  pro- 
hibited No  recipient  or  other  person  shall 
intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  or  discriminate 
against  any  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  any  right  or  privilege  secured 
bv  section  601  of  the  Act  or  this  part,  or  Be- 
cause he  has  made  a  complaint,  testified,  as- 
sisted or  participated  in  any  manner  In  an 
investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing  under 
this  part.  The  Identity  of  complainants  shall 
be  kept  confidential  except  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
including  the  conduct  of  any  Investigation, 
hearing,  or  judicial  proceeding  arising  there- 
under. 
5  80.8    Procedure  for  effecting  compliance. 

(a)  General.  If  there  appears  to  be  a  fail- 
ure or  threatened  failure  to  comply  with  this 
regulation,  and  if  the  noncompliance  or 
threatened  noncompliance  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  informal  means,  compliance  with 
this  part  mny  be  effected  by  the  suspension 
or  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to 
continue  Federal  financial  assistance  or  by 
any  other  means  authorized  by  law.  Siich 
other  means  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  (1)  a  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  a  recommendation  that  appro- 
priate proceedings  be  brought  to  enforce  any 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  ( Including  other  titles  of 
the  Act),  or  any  assurance  or  other  contrac- 
tual undertaking,  and  (2)  any  applicable 
proceeding  under  State  or  local  law. 

(b)  Noncompliance  with  §  80.4.  If  an  ap- 
plicant falls  or  refuses  to  furnish  an  assvu-- 
ance  required  under  §  80.4  or  otherwise  falls 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  a  requirement  im- 
posed by  or  pursuant  to  that  section  Federal 
financial  assistance  may  be  refused  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section.  The  Department  shall  not  be 
required  to  provide  assistance  in  such  a  case 
during  the  pendency  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  under  such  paragraph  except 
that  the  Department  shall  continue  assist- 
ance during  the  pendency  of  such  proceed- 
ings where  such  assistance  Is  due  and  pay- 
able pursuant  to  an  application  therefor  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  part. 

(c)  Termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or 
to  continue  Federal  financial  assistance.  No 
order  suspending,  terminating  or  refusing  to 
grant  or  continue  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  b^ome  effective  until  (1)  the  respon- 
sible Department  official  has  advised  the  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  of  his  failvire  to  comply 
and  has  determined  that  compliance  cannot 
be  secured  by  voluntary  means,  (2)  there  has 
been  an  express  finding  on  the  record,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  failure  by  the 
applicant  or  recipient  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quirement imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
part,  (3)  the  action  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  §  80.10(e) ,  and  (4)  the 
expiration  of  30  days  after  the  Secretary  has 
filed  with  the  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  program  Involved,  a 
full  written  report  of  the  circumstances  and 
the  grounds  for  such  action.  Any  action  to 
suspend  or  terminate  or  to  refuse  to  grant 
or  to  continue  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  be  limited  to  the  particular  political 
entity,  or  part  thereof,  or  other  applicant  or 
recipient  as  to  whom  such  a  finding  has  been 
made  and  shall  be  limited  In  its  effect  to  the 
particular  program,  or  part  thereof.  In  which 
such  noncompliance  has  been  so  found. 

(d)  Other  means  authorized  tty  law.  No 
action  to  effect  compliance  by  any  other 
means  authorized  by  law  shall  be  taken  xmtll 
(1)   the  responsible  Department  official  has 


determined  that  compliance  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  voluntary  means,  (2)  the  action  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  (3)  the  recip- 
ient or  other  person  has  been  notified  of  Its 
failure  to  comply  and  of  the  action  to  be 
taken  to  effect  compliance,  and  (4)  the  ex- 
piration of  at  least  10  days  from  the  mailing 
of  such  notice  to  the  recipient  or  other  per- 
son. Dtu-ing  this  period  of  at  least  10  <ie.js 
additional  efforts  shall  be  made  to  persuade 
the  recipient  or  other  person  to  comply  with 
the  regtilatlon  and  to  take  such  corrective  ac- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate. 
§  80.9  Hearings. 

(a)  Opportunity  for  hearing.  Whenever 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  Is  required  by 
§  80.8(c),  reasonable  notice  shall  be  given 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  return  receipt 
requested,  to  the  affected  applicant  or  re- 
cipient. This  notice  shall  advise  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient  of  the  action  proposed  to 
be  taken,  the  specific  provision  under  which 
the  proposed  action  against  it  is  to  be  taken, 
and  the  matters  of  fact  or  law  asserted  as 
the  basis  for  this  action,  and  either  (1) 
fix  a  date  not  less  than  20  days  after  the 
date  of  such  notice  within  which  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient  may  request  of  the  respon- 
sible Department  official  that  the  matter 
be  scheduled  for  hearing  or  (2)  advise  the 
applicant  or  recipient  that  the  matter  In 
question  has  been  set  down  for  hearing  at 
a  stated  place  and  time.  The  time  and 
place  so  fixed  shall  be  reasonable  and  shall 
be  subject  to  change  for  cause.  The  com- 
plainant, if  any,  shall  be  advised  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing.  An  appli- 
cant or  recipient  may  waive  a  hearing  and 
svibmit  written  Information  and  argument 
for  the  record.  The  failure  of  an  applicant 
or  recipient  to  request  a  hearing  under  this 
paragraph  or  to  appear  at  a  hearing  for 
which  a  date  has  been  set  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  a  hearing 
under  section  602  of  the  Act  and  §  80.8(c) 
of  this  part  and  consent  to  the  making  of 
a  decision  on  the  basis  of  such  Information 
as  Is  available. 

(b)  Time  and  place  of  hearing.  Hearings 
shall  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Department 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  time  fixed  by 
the  responsible  Department  official  unless  he 
determines  that  the  convenience  of  the  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  or  of  the  Department 
requires  that  another  place  be  selected. 
Hearings  shall  be  held  before  the  responsible 
Department  official  or,  at  his  discretion,  be- 
fore a  hearing  examiner  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  11  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

(c)  Right  to  counsel.  In  all  proceedings 
under  this  section,  the  applicant  or  re- 
cipient and  the  Department  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

(d)  Procedures,  evidence,  and  record. 
( 1 )  The  hearing,  decision,  and  any  adminis- 
trative review  thereof  shall  be  conducted 
in  conformity  v?lth  sections  5-8  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedtire  Act,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  of  procedvire  as  are 
proper  (and  not  Inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion) relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  hear- 
ing, giving  of  notices  subsequent  to  those 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
taking  of  testimony,  exhibits,  arguments  and 
briefs,  requests  for  findings,  and  other  re- 
lated matters.  Both  the  Department  and 
the  applicant  or  recipient  shall  be  entitled 
to  introduce  all  relevant  evidence  on  the 
issues  as  stated  in  the  notice  for  hearing  or 
as  determined  by  the  officer  conducting  the 
hearing  at  the  outset  of  or  dviring  the  hear- 
ing. 

(2)  Technical  rules  of  evidence  shall  not 
apply  to  hearings  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
part,  but  rules  or  principles  designed  to  as- 
sure production  of  the  most  credible  evidence 
available  and  to  subject  testimony  to  test 
by  cross-examination  shall  be  applied  where 
reasonably  necessary  by  the  officer  conduct- 
ing the  hearing.    The  hearing  officer  may  ex- 


clude irrelevant.  Immaterial,  or  tinduly 
repetitious  evidence.  All  documents  and 
other  evidence  offered  or  taken  for  the  rec- 
ord shall  be  open  to  examination  by  the 
parties  and  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  re- 
fute facts  and  arguments  advanced  on  either 
side  of  the  Issues.  A  transcript  shall  be  made 
of  the  oral  evidence  except  to  the  extent  the 
substance  thereof  Is  stipulated  for  the  rec- 
ord. All  decisions  shall  be  based  upon  the 
hearing  record  and  written  findings  shall  be 
made. 

(e)  Consolidated  or  Joint  Hearings.  In 
cases  In  which  the  same  or  related  factsare 
asserted  to  constitute  noncompliance  w^th 
this  regvUation  with  respect  to  two  or  more 
programs  to  which  this  part  applies,  or  non- 
compliance vrtth  this  part  and  the  regu- 
lations of  one  or  more  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  issued  under  Title 
VI  of  the  Act.  the  Secretary  may,  by  agree- 
ment with  such  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies where  applicable,  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  consolidated  or  Joint  hearings,  and 
for  the  application  to  such  hearings  of  rules 
of  procedures  not  Inccmslstent  with  this  part. 
Final  decisions  In  such  cases.  Insofar  as  this 
regulation  is  concerned,  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  §  80.10. 
§  80.10    Decisions  and  notices. 

(a)  Decisio7i  by  person  other  than  the 
responsible  Department  official.  If  the  hear- 
ing Is  held  by  a  hearing  examiner  such  hear- 
ing examiner  shall  either  make  an  Initial 
decision,  if  so  authorized,  or  certify  the  en- 
tire record  Including  his  recommended  find- 
ings and  proposed  decision  to  the  responsible 
Department  official  for  a  final  decision,  and  a 
copy  of  such  Initial  decision  or  certification 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  applicant  or  recipient. 
Where  the  Initial  decision  Is  made  by  the 
hearing  examiner  the  applicant  or  recipient 
may  within  30  days  of  the  mailing  of  such 
notice  of  Initial  decision  file  with  the  re- 
sponsible Department  official  his  exceptions 
to  the  initial  decision,  with  his  reasons  there- 
for. In  the  absence  of  exceptions,  the  re- 
sponsible Department  official  may  on  his  own 
motion  within  45  days  after  the  Initial  de- 
cision serve  on  the  applicant  or  recipient  a 
notice  that  he  will  review  the  decision.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  exceptions  or  of  such  notice 
of  review  the  responsible  Department  official 
shall  review  the  initial  decision  and  Issue  his 
own  decision  thereon  Including  the  reasons 
therefor.  In  the  absence  of  either  excep- 
tions or  a  notice  of  review  the  initial  decision 
shall  constitute  the  final  decision  of  the  re- 
sponsible Department  official. 

(b)  Decisions  on  record  or  review  by  the 
responsible  Department  official.  Whenever 
a  record  Is  certified  to  the  responsible  Depart- 
ment official  for  decision  or  he  reviews  the 
decision  of  a  hearing  examiner  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  or  whenever 
the  responsible  Department  official  conducts 
the  hearing,  the  applicant  or  recipient  shall 
be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  file  with 
him  briefs  or  other  written  statements  of 
Its  contentions,  and  a  copy  of  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  responsible  Department  official 
shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  applicant 
or  recipient  and  to  the  complainant.  If  any. 

(c)  Decisions  on  record  where  a  hearing 
is  waived.  Whenever  a  hearing  is  waived 
pursuant  to  §  80.9(a)  a  decision  shall  be 
made  by  the  responsible  departmental  official 
on  the  record  and  a  copy  of  such  decision 
shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  applicant  or 
recipient,  and  to  the  complainant,  if  any. 

(d)  Rulings  required.  Each  decision  of  a 
hearing  officer  or  responsible  Department  offi- 
cial shall  set  forth  his  ruling  on  each  finding, 
conclusion,  or  exception  presented,  and  shall 
Identify  the  requirement  or  requirements  Im- 
posed by  or  pursuant  to  this  part  with  which 
It  is  found  that  the  applicant  or  recipient  has 
failed  to  comply. 

(e)  Approval  by  Secretary.  Any  final  de- 
cision of  a  responsible  Department  official 
(Other  than  the  Secretary)    which  provides 
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for  the  suspension  or  termination  of,  or  the 
refusal  to  grant  or  continue  Federal  financial 
assistance,  or  the  Imposition  of  any  other 
sanction  available  under  this  part  of  the  Act, 
shall  promptly  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  may  approve  such  decision,  may 
vacate  it,  or  remit  or  mitigate  any  sanction 
Imposed. 

(f)  Content  of  orders.  ,The  final  decision 
may  provide  for  suspension  or  termination 
of.  or  refusal  to  grant -or  «onti:fiue  Federal 
financial  assistance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  un-' 
der  the  program  involved,  andinay  contain 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  otRer  provisions 
as  are  consistent  with  and  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  this  part.  In- 
cluding provisions  designed  to  assure  that 
no  Federal  financial  assistance  will  thereafter 
be  extended  under  such  program  to  the  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  determined  by  such  deci- 
sion to  be  in  default  in  its  performance  of  an 
assurance  given  by  it  pursuant  to  this  part, 
or  to  have  otherwise  failed  to  comply  with 
this  part,  unless  and  until  it  corrects  its 
noncompliance  and  satisfies  the  responsible 
Department  official  that  it  will  fully  comply 
with  this  part. 

§80.11     Judicial  review. 

Action   taken   pursuant  to  section   602  of 
the  Act  is  subject  to  judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  603  of  the  Act. 
§80.12     Effect   on   other   regulations;    forms 
and  instructions. 

(a)  Effect  on  other  regulations.  All  regu- 
lations, orders,  or  like  directions  heretofore 
issued  by  any  oflQcer  of  the  Department  which 
Impose  requirements  designed  to  prohibit 
any  discrimination  against  individuals  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
under  any  program  to  which  this  part  ap- 
plies, and  ,which  authorize  the  suspension 
or  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to 
continue  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
applicant  for  or  recipient  of  such  assistance 
tmder  such  program  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  requirements,  are  hereby  super- 
seded to  the  extend  that  such  discrimination 
Is  prohibited  by  this  part,  except  that  noth- 
ing In  this  part  shall  be  deemed  to  relieve 
any  person  of  any  obligation  assumed  or 
Imposed  under  any  such  sujjerseded  regula- 
tion, order,  instruction,  or  like  direction  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  part.  Nothing  in 
this  part,  however,  shall  be  deemed  to  super- 
sede any  of  the  following  (including  future 
amendments  thereof )  :  (1)  Executive  Orders 
10925  and  11114  and  regulations  issued  there- 
under, (2)  the  "Standards  for  a  Merit  Sys- 
tem of  Personnel  Administration,"  issued 
Jointly  by  the  Secretaries '  of  Defense,  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of 
Labor,  28  F.R.  734.  or  (3)  Executive  Order 
11063  and  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
or  any  other  regulations  or  instructions,  in- 
sofar as  such  Order,  regulations,  or  instruc- 
tions prohibit  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  any  pro- 
gram or  situation  to  which  this  part  is  in- 
applicable, or  prohibit  discrimination  on  any 
other  ground. 

(b)  Forms  and  instructions.  Each  respon- 
sible Department  official  shall  issue  and 
promptly  make  available  to  interested  per- 
sons forms  and  detailed  Instructions  and 
procedures  for  effectuating  this  part  as  ap- 
plied to  programs  to  which  this  part  applies 
and  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

(c)  Supervision  and  coordination.  The 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  assign  to 
officials  of  the  Department,  or  to  officials,  of 
other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  consent  of  such  departments 
or  agencies,  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  title 
VI  of  the  Act  and  this  part  (other  than 
responsibility  for  final  decision  as  provided  in 
§  80.10),  including  the  achievement  of  effec- 
tive coordination  and  maximum  uniformity 
within  the  Department  and  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government  in  the  ap- 


plication of  title  VI  and  this  part  to  similar 
programs    and    in    similar   situations. 

§  80.13     Definitions. 
As  used  in  this  part — 

(a)  The  term  "Department"  means  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  includes  each  of  Its  operating 
agencies  and  other  organizational  units. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c)''The  term  "responsible  Department 
official"  with  respect  to  any  program  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  means  the 
Secretary  or  other  official  of  the  Department 
who  by  law  or  by  delegation  has  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  within  the  Department  for 
the  administration  of  the  law  extending 
such  assistance. 

(d)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  the  term 
"State"  means  any  one  of  the  foregoing. 

(e)  The  term  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance" Includes  (1)  grants  and  loans  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  (2)  the  grant  or  donation  of  Fed- 
eral property  and  interests  in  property,  (3) 
the  detail  of  Federal  personnel,  (4)  the  sale 
and  lease  of,  and  the  permission  to  use  (on 
other  than  a  casual  or  transient  basis) ,  Fed- 
eral property  or  any  Interest  in  such  prop- 
erty without  consideration  or  at  a  nominal 
consideration,  or  at  a  consideration  which 
is  reduced  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
recipient,  or  In  recognition  of  the  public  in- 
terest to  be  served  by  such  sale  or  lease  to  the 
recipient,  and  (5)  any  Federal  agreement, 
arrangement,  or  other  contract  which  has 
as  one  of  Its  purposes  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance. 

(f)  The  term  "program"  Includes  any  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  for  the  provision 
of  services,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefits  to 
Individuals  (Including  education  or  train- 
ing, health,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  housing, 
or  other  services,  whether  provided  through 
employees  of  the  recipient  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  or  provided  by  others  through 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  the 
recipient,  and  Including  work  opportunities 
and  cash  or  loan  or  other  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals) ,  or  for  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  furnishing  services,  financial  aid  or  other 
benefits  to  individuals.  The  services,  finan- 
cial aid,  or  other  benefits  provided  under  a 
program  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  services, 
financial  aid,  or  other  benefits  provided  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  financial  assistance  or 
with  the  aid  of  any  non-Federal  funds,  prop- 
erty, or  other  resources  required  to  be  ex- 
pended or  made  available  for  the  program 
to  meet  matching  requirements  or  other 
conditions  which  must  be  met  In  order  to 
receive  the  Federal  financial  assistance,  and 
to  Include  any  services,  financial  aid,  or 
other  benefits  provided  in  or  through  a  facil- 
ity provided  with  the  aid  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  or  such  non-Federal  resources. 

(g)  The  term  "facility"  includes  all  or 
any  portion  of  structures,  equipment,  or 
other  real  or  personal  property  or  Interests 
therein,  and  the  provision  of  facilities  In- 
cludes the  construction,  expansion,  renova- 
tion, remodeling,  alteration  or  acquisition  of 
facilities. 

(h)  The  term  "recipient"  means  any 
Stale,  political  subdivision  of  any  State,  or 
instrumentality  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision,  any  public  or  private  agency, 
Institution,  or  organization,  or  other  entity, 
or  any  Individual,  in  any  State,  to  whom 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  extended,  di- 
rectly or  through  another  recipient,  for  any 
program,  Including  any  successor,  assign,  or 
transferee  thereof,  but  such  term  does  not 
Include  any  ultimate  beneficiary  under  any 
such  program. 


(1)  The  term  "primary  recipient"  means 
any  recipient  which  Is  authorized  or  required 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  an- 
other  recipient  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  program. 

(j)  The  term  "applicant"  means  one  who 
submits  an  application,  request,  or  plan  re- 
quired to  be  approved  by  a  responsible  De- 
partment  official,  or  by  a  primary  recipient, 
as  a  condition  to  eligibility  for  Federal  flnan- 
cial  assistance,  and  the  term  "application" 
means  such  an  application,  request,  or  plan. 

Effective  date.  This  part  shall  become 
effective  on  the  30th  day  following  the  date 
of  its  publication  in  the  Federal  Registii. 

Dated:  November  27,  1964. 

[seal]     Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 

Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Approved:   December  3,  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Appendix  A 
Programs  to  Which  This  Part  Applies 
Part  1.  Programs  other  than  State-admin- 
istered continuing  programs. 

1.  Experimental  hospital  facilities  (sec. 
624,  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
291n). 

2.  Health  research  facilities  (title  VII.  part 

A,  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  292- 
292J ) . 

3.  Teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dental, 
and  other  health  personnel   (title  VII,  part 

B,  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  293- 
293h;  sees.  801-804,  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  296,  296a-c) . 

4.  Mental  retardation  research  facilities 
(title  VII,  part  D,  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
42  U.S.C.  295-295e). 

5.  University  affiliated  mental  retardation 
facilities  (part  B,  Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities Construction  Act,  42  U.S.C.  2661-2665). 

6.  Heart  disease  laboratories  and  related 
facilities  for  patient  care  (sec.  412(d).  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  287a(d)). 

7.  Municipal  sewage  treatment  works  J  sec. 
6,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  33 
U.S.C.  466e). 

8.  Loans  for  acquisition  of  science,  matlie- 
matlcs,  and  foreign  language  equipment 
(title  III,  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
20  U.S.C.  445). 

9.  Construction  of  facilities  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  ( Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  20  U.S.C.  701-757). 

10.  School  construction  in  Federally- 
affected  areas  (20  U.S.C.  631-645). 

11.  Educational  television  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities (47  U.S.C.  390-397) . 

12.  Surplus  real  and  related  personal  prop- 
erty disposal  (40  U.S.C.  484(k)). 

13.  George  Washington  University  Hospital 
construction  (76  Stet.  83,  P.L.  87-460,  May 
31.  1962). 

14.  Loan  service  of  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  (42  U.S.C.  2491-2494) . 

15.  Residential  vocational  education 
schools  (20  U.S.C.  351). 

16.  Department  projects  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  (P.L.  87-658). 

17.  Research  projects.  Including  confer- 
ences, communication  activities  and  primate 
or  other  center  grants  (sees.  301,  303,  308, 
624,  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  241, 
242a,  242f.  291n;  sec.  4,  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  33  U.S.C.  466c;  sec.  3, 
Clean  Air  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1857b) . 

18.  General  research  support  (sec.  301(d). 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  241). 

19.  Community  health  studies  and  demon- 
strations (sec.  316,  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
42  U.S.C.  247a) . 

20.  Mental  health  demonstrations  and  ad- 
ministrative studies  (sec.  303(a)(2),  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  242a) . 

21.  Migratory  workers  health  services  (sec. 
310,  Public  Health  Service  Act,  76  Stat.  592, 
P.L.  87-692,  Sept.  25,  1962) . 

22.  Intensive  vaccination  projects  (sec.  317, 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  247b). 
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01  Tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  con- 
trol projects  (current  appropriation  Act,  P.L. 

^^Alr  pollution  demonstration  and  sur- 
r-J,  Drolects  and  control  programs  (sees.  3 
Ind  4  Clean  Air  Act.  42  U.S.C.  1857b,  1857c) . 

-><;  Water  pollution  demonstration  grants 
(cZ''  4(a)  (2)  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
UAct,  33  U.S.C.  466C). 

OR  Health  research  training  projects  and 
fellowship  grants  (sees.  301.  433,  Public 
hK  service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  241.  289c). 

27  Categorical  (heart,  cancer,  air  pollu- 
tmn '  etc  )  grants  for  training,  tralneeshlps 
or  fellowships  (sees.  303,  433,  etc..  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  242a.  289c,  etc.; 
fers  Clean  Air  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1857b;  sec.  4, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  33 
U.S.C.  466c). 

28  Advanced  professional  nurse  trainee- 
ships  improvement  In  nurse  training  and 
nartial  reimbursement  to  diploma  schools  of 
nursing  (sees.  805,  806,  821.  Public  Health 
service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  296d,  296e,  297) . 

29  Grants  to  institutions  for  tralneeshlps 
for  professional  public  health  personnel  (sec. 
306,   Public    Health    Service    Act,    42    U.S.C. 

242d).  ,,     ^ 

30  Grants  to  schools  for  specialized  train- 
ing in  public  health  (sec.  309,  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  242g) . 

31  Grants  for  special  vocational  rehabili- 
tation projects  (sec.  4,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  29  U.S.C.  34) . 

32.  Experimental,  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects  to  promote  the  objectives  of  title  I, 
rv,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (sec.  1115.  Social  Security  Act.  42  U:S.C. 
1315). 

33  Social  security  and  welfare  cooperative 
research  or  demonstration  projects  (sec.  1110, 
Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1310). 

34  Child  welfare  research,  training  or 
demonstration  projects  (sec.  526,  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  42  U.S.C.  726) . 

35.  Research  projects  relating  to  maternal 
and  child  health  services  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  (sec.  532,  Social  Security  Act. 
42  U.S.C.  729a). 

36.  Maternal  and  child  health  special  proj- 
ect grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
(sec.  502(b).  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
702(b)). 

37.  Maternity  and  Infant  care  special  proj- 
ect grants  to  local  health  agencies  (sec.  531, 
Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  726). 

38.  Special  project  grants  to  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  crippled  children's 
services  (sec.  512(b),  Social  Security  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  712(b)). 

39.  Demonstration  and  evaluation  projects 
and  training  of  personnel  In  the  field  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  (Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  (42 
U.S.C.  2541,etseq.)). 

40.  Cooperative  educational  research  (20 
U.S.C.  331-332). 

41.  Language  research  (title  VI,  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  20  U.S.C.  512). 

42.  Research  In  new  educational  media 
(title  VII.  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
20  U.S.C.  541-542). 

43.  Research,  training,  and  demonstration 
projects  under  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (sec.  4(c),  20  U.S.C.  35c(c)). 

44.  Grants  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren (20  U.S.C.  618). 

45.  Training  grants  for  welfare  personnel 
(sec.  705,  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  906) . 

46.  Allowances  to  Institutions  training 
graduate  fellows  or  other  trainees  (title  IV, 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  20  U.S.C. 
461-465;  sec.  4.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
29  U.S.C.  34;  sees.  301.  433,  etc..  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  241,  289(c),  etc.;  sec. 
3,  Clean  Air  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1857b;  sec.  4,  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  33  U.S.C. 
466c) . 


47.  Grants  for  teaching  and  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  (20  U.S.C.  611-617). 

48.  Training  persons  In  the  use  of  films  for 
the  deaf  (42  U.S.C.  2493(b)  (4) ) . 

49.  Training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  (20 
U.S.C.  671-676). 

50.  Research  In  the  use  of  educational  and 
training  films  for  the  deaf    (42  U.S.C.  2493 

^^))-  ,      u     , 

51.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  schools 

In   federally   affected   areas    (20  U.S.C.   236- 
244). 

52.  Grants  for  teacher  training  and  em- 
ployment of  specialists  In  desegregation  prob- 
lems (sec.  405.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  P.L. 
88-352). 

53.  Issuance  to  agencies  or  organizations 
of  rent-free  permits  for  operation,  on  Fed- 
eral property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment, of  vending  stands  for  the  blind,  credit 
unions.  Federal  employee  associations,  etc. 
(Randolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act.  20 
U.S.C.  107-107f;  45  CFR  Part  20;  sec.  25,  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act,  12  U.S.C.  1770;  etc.) 

54.  Higher  education  student  loan  program 
(title  II,  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
20  U.S.C.  421-429). 

55.  Health  professions  school  student  loan 
program  (title  VII,  Part  C,  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  294;  sees.  822-828,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  297  a-g) . 

56.  Land-grant  college  aid  (7  U.S.C.  301- 
329). 

57.  Language  and  area  centers  (title  VI. 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  20  U.S.C. 
511-513). 

58.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
(20  U.S.C.  101-105). 

59.  Future  Farmers  of  America  (36  U.S.C. 
271-291)  and  similar  programs. 

60.  Science  Clubs  (20  U.S.C.  2   (note)). 

61.  Howard  University  (20  U.S.C.  121-131). 

62.  Gallaudet  College    (31   D.C.  Code.  Ch. 

10). 

63.  Hawaii  leprosy  payments  (sec.  331. 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  255). 

64.  Grants  to  schools  of  public  health  for 
provision  of  comprehensive  training  and 
specialized  services  and  assistance  (sec. 
314(c),  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
246(c)). 

65.  Grants  to  agencies  and  organizations 
imder  Cuban  Refugee  program  (22  U.S.C. 
2601(b)(4)). 

66  Grants  for  construction  of  hospitals 
serving  Indians  (Pi.  85-151.  42  U.S.C.  2005). 

67.  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  (Pi.  86- 
121,  42  U.S.C.  2004a). 

68.  Areawlde  planning  of  health  facilities 
(sec.  318,  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
247c). 

69.  Training  institutes  under  sec.  511 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  491)  and  under 
title  XI  of  such  Act  as  added  by  Pi.  88-665 
(20  U.S.C.  591-592). 

Part  2.  State-admlnlstered  continuing  pro- 
grams. , 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  control  of  venereal 
disease,  tuberculosis,  and  for  public  health 
services  (heart,  cancer,  mental  health,  radio- 
logical health,  etc.)  (sec.  314,  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246),  and  current 
appropriation  act) . 

2  Grants  to  States  for  water  pollution 
control  (sec.  5,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  33  U.S.C.  466d) . 

3.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  (sec.  2.  Vocational  RehabUlta- 
tlon  Act.  29  U.S.C.  32). 

4.  Grants  to  States  for  projects  to  extend 
and  Improve  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices  (sec.  3.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

29  U.S.C.  33) . 

5.  Designation  of  State  licensing  agency 
for  blind  operators  of  vending  stands  (Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Vending  Stand  Act.  20  U.S.C. 

107-107f). 

6.  Grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance 
and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (title  I. 
Social  Security  Act.  42  VJS.C.  301-306) . 


7.  Grants  to  States  for  aid  and  services  to   ^ 
needy  families  with  children  (title  IV.  Social 
Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  601-609) . 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  aid  to  the  blind 
(title  X,  Social  Security  Act,  42  UJ5.C.  1201- 
1206). 

9.  Grants  to  States  for  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  (title  XIV.  Social 
Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1351-135&1 . 

10.  Grants  tb  States  for  aid  t^  the  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  or  for  such  aid  and  medical 
assisUnce  for  the  aged  (title  XVI,  Social 
Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1381-1385) . 

11.  Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services  (title  V,  part  1.  Social  Security 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  701-705). 

12.  Grants  to  States  for  services  for  crip- 
pled children  (title  V,  part  2,  Social  Security 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  711-715). 

13.  Grants  to  States  for  sp>eclal  projects 
for  maternity  and  Infant  care  (sec.  531.  Social 
Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  729) . 

14.  Grants  to  States  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices (title  V,  part  3,  Social  Security  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  721-725.  727.  728) . 

15.  Grants  to  States  for  public  library  serv- 
ices and  construction  (20  U.S.C.  sec.  351-358; 
Pi.  88-269). 

16.  Grants  to  States  for  strengthening  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage Instruction  (title  III,  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  20  U.S.C.  441-444) . 

17.  Grants  to  States  for  guidance,  counsel- 
ing and  testing  of  students  (title  V-A,  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  20  U.S.C.  481- 
484). 

18.  Grants  to  States  for  educational  sta- 
tistics services  (sec.  1009,  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  20  U.S.C.  589) . 

19.  Surplus  personal  property  disposal  do- 
nations for  health  and  educational  purposes 
through  State  agencies  (40  U.S.C.  484(J) ). 

20.  Grants  to  States  for  hospital  and  med- 
ical facilities  (title  VI.  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  291-291Z) . 

21.  Grants  to  States  for  community  men- 
tal health  centers  construction  (Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  42  U.S.C.  2681- 
2688). 

22.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion (Smith-Hughes  Act,  20  U.S.C.  11-15, 
16-28;  George-Barden  Act,  20  U.S.C.  151-16q, 
15aa-15JJ,  15aaa-15ggg;  Supplementary  Acts, 
20  U.S.C.  30-34. 

23.  Grants  to  States  for  mental  retardation 
facilities  (Part  C,  Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities Construction  Act,  42  U.S.C.  2671-2677) . 

24.  Arrangements  with  State  vocational 
education  agencies  for  training  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (42 
U.S.C.  2513(c) ,  2601,  2602) . 

25.  Grants  to  States  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  mental  retardation  (title  XVII, 
Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C.  1391-1394). 

(FJl.  Doc.  64-12539;  Piled,  Dec.  3.  1964; 
4:23  pjn.] 


iNSTBUcrrioNS  TO  School  Districts  Regard- 
ing Compliance  With  Title  VI  of  the 
Civn,  Rights  Act  op  1964:  Nondiscrimi- 
nation IN  Federally  Assisted  Programs 

I.    NONDISCRIMINATION    IN    FEDERALLY    ASSISTED 
PROGRAMS 

Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
provides  that:  "No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  grovmd  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  \inder  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  flnanclal 
assistance." 

Title  VI  also  directs  each  Federal  agency 
to  adopt  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601.  A  regulation  pur- 
sviant  to  title  VI  has  bfeen  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  approved  by  the  President  effective 
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January  3.  1965.     (Title  45,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  pt.  80.) 

The  following  Instructions  are  intended  to 
aid  local  school  districts  and  other  agencies 
participating  In  federally  assisted  programs 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  title 
VI  and  the  regulation.  Particular  attention 
Is  directed  to  section  VI  of  these  instruc- 
tions; Procedure  for  Submitting  Assurances. 

n.    ASSURANCE    OF    COMPLIANCE 

For  a  school  district  or  other  agency  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
any  program  administered  through  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  the  official  governing 
body  of  the  school  district  or  other  agency 
is  required  under  section  80.4  of  the  regu- 
lation to  furnish  an  assurance  of  compli- 
ance with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
A  standard  assurance  of  compliance,  Form 
HEW-441,  is  provided  for  any  school  district 
or  other  agency  prepared  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mitting the  assurance  to  comply  fully  with 
the  requirement  of  nondiscrimination  stated 
in  section  601  of  the  act.  The  filing  of  this 
standard  assurance  form,  which  is  applicable 
to  all  schools  operated  by  the  school  district, 
satisfies  the  assurance  requirement  for  all 
programs  of  Federal  financial  assistance  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education.  Once 
the  standard  assurance  of  compliance  has 
been  filed  each  future  application  or  reap- 
pllcation  for  Federal  financial  assistance  need 
only  contain  or  be  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  an  authorized  official 
of  the  applicant: 

The  assurance  of  compliance  with  title  VI 

of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  dated 

(Month,  day.  year) 
applies  to  the  application  submitted  here- 
with. 

Programs  of  Federal  financial  assistances 
administered  through  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  which  the  assurance  of  compliance 
would  be  applicable,  include: 

National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  III 
(acquisition  of  equipment  for  science,  math- 
ematics, history,  civics,  geography,  modern 
foreign  languages,  English,  and  reading  in- 
struction ) . 

National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  V 
(guidance,  counseling,  and  testine). 

Vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams; Smith-Hughes.  George-Barden,  and 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  (training  tmder 
sec.  16). 

School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected 
Areas  (operation  and  maintenance  under 
Public  Law  874  and  school  construction  under 
Public  Law  815). 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Adult  basic  education  program:  title  II-B 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Educational  Improvement  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  YOuth. 

m.     SCHOOL    DISTRICTS    UNDER   COURT    ORDER    OR 
PLAN    OF   DESECRATION 

A  school  district  not  yet  fully  desegregated 
or  otherwise  not  In  a  position  to  give  an 
assurance  of  full  compliance  with  section 
601  of  the  act  should  not  execute  form  No. 
HEW  441.  Such  a  school  district  may,  how- 
ever, apply  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
If  it  can  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
80.4(c)  of  the  regulation,  regarding  court 
orders  and  plans  for  desegregation. 

A  school  district  or  agency  which  elects  to 
apply  under  section  80.4(c)(1)  of  the  regu- 
lation should  submit  a  copy  of  the  final  court 
order  together  with  a  report  of  the  present 
state  of  compliance  with  that  order  and  its 
program  for  continued  compliance. 

A  school  district  or  agency  which  elects  to 
apply  under  section  80.4(c)  (2)  of  the  regu- 


lation should  submit  a  plan  which  must  meet 
the  following  conditions  as  a  minimum: 

1.  Attendance  areas.  No  plan  contem- 
plating the  use  of  attendance  areas  for  de- 
segregated grades  will  be  satisfactory  unless 
such  areas  are  bounded  by  rational  and 
reasonable  lines  and  are  part  of  a  system 
of  unitary,  nonracial  zones. 

2.  Initial  assignment,  transfer,  and  reas- 
signment. All  provisions  in  a  plan  for  initial 
assignment,  transfer,  or  reassignment  to 
schools  (and  within  a  school)  must,  for 
desegregated  grades,  operate  without  regard 
to  the  race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  any 
individual. 

3.  Plans  based  on  freedom  of  choice.  In- 
sofar as  desegregation  plans  based  on  con- 
cepts of  freedom  of  choice  make  use  of  any 
restrictions  upon  choice  (for  example,  poli- 
cies governing  cases  of  overcrowding),  all 
such  restrictions  must  operate  without  re- 
gard to  the  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
of  any  individual. 

4.  Timing;  special  educational  problems 
Incident  to  desegregation.  E^ch  plan  must 
specify  the  steps  (and  fix  a  time  schedule 
applicable  to  each  step)  to  be  taken  toward 
operation  of  the  schools  In  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  nondiscrimination  stated  In 
section  601  of  the  act  and  the  regulation. 
In  any  event,  the  plan  must  provide  for  a 
substantial  good  faith  start  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  next  following  sub- 
mission of  the  plan.  In  addition,  the  plan 
must  provide  a  schedule  of  appropriate  pre- 
paratory steps  to  prepare  the  staff  and  com- 
munity for  desegregation.  Such  prepara- 
tory steps  must  begin  Immediately  upon 
adoption  of  the  plan.  Any  steps  taken  prior 
to  adoption  of  the  plan  should  also  be  re- 
ported. 

5.  Public  notice.  No  plan  will  be  satis- 
factory unless  it  contains  specific  assurance 
that  ample  notice  will  be  given  to  pupils, 
parents,  and  the  general  public  of  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  assignments, 
transfer,  reasslgnments,  and  of  other  provi- 
sions of  the  plan.  Such  notice  shall  be 
given  suitably  In  advance  of  the  time  at 
which  Individual  choice  or  action  must  be 
taken. 

In  the  case  of  a  school  district  submitting 
a  plan  of  desegregation,  the  burden  rests  with 
the  school  district  to  establish  that  the  time 
prescribed  In  the  plan  for  its  implementation 
Is  necessary  In  the  public  Interest  and  Is  con- 
sistent with  good  faith  compliance  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

The  Commissioner  reserves  the  right  to 
reevaluate  a  plan  periodically  to  determine 
Its  adequacy  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  act  and  the  regulation. 

Such  plans  are  not  In  any  way  binding  on 
parties  to  litigation  Involving  questions  of 
discrimination  In  the  policies  or  practices 
of  the  district. 

IV.  EFFECT  OF  SUBMISSION  OF  ASSURANCE  OF 
COMPLIANCE  IN  STATE-ADMINISTERED  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Effective  as  of  January  3,  1965,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulation.  State  agencies 
may  not  make  any  new  commitments  of 
funds  for  any  purpose  to  a  school  district 
in  federally  assisted  programs  unless  an  as- 
surance of  compliance,  court  order,  or  sat- 
isfactory desegregation  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  agency. 

Where  a  school  district  or  other  agency 
submits  a  plan  of  desegregation,  the  State 
agency  may  not  take  any  of  the  above  ac- 
tions until  the  State  agency  is  notified  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  after 
review  of  the  plan,  that  Federal  financial 
assistance  may  be  extended. 

Thus,  for  example,  after  January  2,  1965, 
no  new  agreements,  contracts,  or  project  ap- 
provals for  vocational  education  programs,  or 
for  vocational  education  school  construction, 
or  for  equipment  or  remodeling  under  title 


III,  National  Defense  Education  Act,  or  for 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  under 
title  V,  National  Defense  Education  Act  or 
for  training  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  or  Area  Re. 
development  Act,  or  for  library  services  or 
construction  may  be  entered  Into  or  ap- 
proved  by  the  State  agency  imless  an  assiy! 
ance  of  compliance,  court  order,  or  approved 
plan  is  first  obtained  from  the  applicant. 

Federal  financial  assistance  due  and  pay. 
able  pursuant  to  commitments  made  by  the 
State  agency  prior  to  January  3,  1965,  maybe 
paid  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  a  school  dls- 
trlct  or  other  agency  to  submit  the  required 
assTirance  of  compliance,  court  order,  or  de- 
segregation plan.  However,  the  State' agency 
in  such  case  must  notify  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  such  failure,  and  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  district  may  be 
terminated  pursuant  to  the  procedures  for 
compliance  set  forth  in  section  80.8(c)  of  the 
regulation. 

After  the  effective  date  of  a  final  order 
entered  by  the  responsible  Department  offl. 
cial  under  section  80.10  of  the  regulation  that 
a  school  district  or  other  agency  is  not  In 
compliance  with  the  regulation,  the  State 
agency  may  not  make  available  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  such  school  district  or 
other  agency  where  the  provision  of  such  as- 
sistance is  Inconsistent  with  or  prohibited 
by  any  provision  In  such  final  order. 

V.  DIRECT     FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE      (PUBLIC    LAW 

815    AND    PUBLIC    LAW    874) 

Effective  as  of  January  3,  1965,  the  effec- 
tive  date  of  the  regulation,  the  U.S  Commis- 
sioner  of  Education  will  not  approve  any 
new  projects  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  a  school  di.strict  or  other  agency  or  any 
other  direct  assistance  program  under  Public 
Law  815  or  Public  Law  874,  unless  an  assur- 
ance of  compliance,  court  order,  or  desegre- 
gation plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Where  Federal  financial  assistance  is  due 
and  payable  pursuant  to  an  application  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Education  prior  to 
January  3,  1965,  such  assistance  may  con- 
tinue except  as  it  may  be  terminated  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  for  compliance  pro- 
vided In  section  80.8(c)  of  the  regulation. 

VI.  PROCEDURES     FOR     SUBMITTING     ASSURANCES 

The  instructions  below  represent  the  pro- 
cedures for  submitting  assurances  of  com- 
pliance by  school  districts  and  other  agen- 
cies to  meet  the  administrative  requirements 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  State  educa- 
tional agencies  may  Instruct  school  districts 
and  other  agencies  to  file  additional  copies 
of  the  assurance  with  the  State  agency  for  Its 
administrative  purposes. 

When  indicating  the  name  of  the  school 
district  or  other  agency,  give  the  full  legal 
name  of  the  district  or  agency.  Also  Indi- 
cate on  the  form  the  county  and  State  In 
which  the  district  or  agency  Is  located.  K 
the  school  district  is  a  Public  Law  815  or 
Public  Law  874  applicant.  In  order  to  secure 
prompt  processing  of  the  applications.  It 
should  indicate  the  most  recent  project 
numbers  for  these  applications,  for  example, 
Iowa-64-E-910. 

Under  the  signature  on  form  HEW  441, 
type  the  name  and  title  of  the  official  sign- 
ing. 

State  administered  Federal  assistance 
programs 
School  districts  receiving  funds  only  under 
State  administered  programs  (such  as  voca- 
tional education,  titles  III  and  V  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  etc.)  and  not  receiv- 
ing funds  under  any  direct  assistance  pro- 
grams (such  as  Public  Law  874  or  Public  Law 
815)  submit  two  signed  copies  of  the  assur- 
ance, court  order,  or  plan  to  the  State  agency. 
The  State  agency  will  retain  one  copy  and 
forward  one  copy  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Direct  Federal  assistance 

For  school  districts  receiving  assistance 
nnlv  under  assistance  programs  directly  ad- 
rntnistered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
^ch  as  Public  Law  815  or  Public  Law  874) . 
file  the  same  number  of  signed  copies  of  the 
assurance,  court  order,  or  plan  as  is  required 
fnr  application  under  the  particular  program. 
Under  Public  Law  815  or  Public  Law  874,  for 
instance  subnUt  three  signed  copies  of  the 
assurance,  court  order,  or  plan  to  the  State 
aeency  In  accordance  with  the  usual  proce- 
dure for  application  under  these  programs. 
The  State  agency  will  retain  one  copy  and 
forward  one  copy  to  the  appropriate  regional 
office  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  one 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Both  direct  and  State  administered  programs 

If  the  school  district  Is  receiving  assistance 
under  both  direct  assistance  and  State  ad- 
ministered programs,  follow  the  procedures 
above  for  direct  assistance,  but  make  sure 
that  one  copy  of  the  assurance,  court  order, 
or  plan  is  sent  to  the  State  agency  for  its 
files  if  this  Is  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Since  the  particular  office  approving  a 
grant  at  either  the  State  or  Federal  level 
cannot  approve  a  grant  unless  it  has  on  file 
a  satisfactory  assurance,  court  order,  or  de- 
segregation plan,  the  local  agency  Is  respon- 
sible for  making  sure  that  the  required  copies 
of  these  documents  have  been  received  by 
the  appropriate  office. 

Local  agency  to  retain  one  copy 

The  local  school  district  should  keep  at 
least  one  copy  of  the  signed  assurance,  court 
order,  or  desegregation  plan  for  its  files. 

Explanation  of  HEW  Form  441,  Assurance 
OF  Compliance  With  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Regula- 
tion Under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 

Section  80.4  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  regulation  effec- 
tuating title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  requires  that  every  application  to  the 
Department  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  contain  or  be  accompanied  by  an  as- 
surance that  the  program  or  facility  to  be 
assisted  will  be  conducted  or  operated  in 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  with  all  requirements  imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  Department's  regulation. 

Section  80.4  further  provides  that  "the 
form  of  the  foregoing  assurance  and  the 
extent  to  which  like  assurances  will  be  re- 
quired of  subgrantees,  contractors,  trans- 
ferees, successors  in  Interest  and  other 
participants,"  shall  be  specified  by  the  re- 
sponsible Department  official.  Under  this  au- 
thority, HEW  form  No.  441  has  been  spec- 
ified as  the  form  of  assurance  which  shall 
apply  to  all  applications  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  (except  for  continuing  State  pro- 
grams which  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
sec.  80.4(b)  and  school  districts  availing 
themselves  of  sec.  80.4(c)  of  the  regula- 
tion) submitted  to  the  Department  after 
January  3,  1965,  also  the  circumstances  have 
been  specified  under  which  an  applicant  shall 
obtain  comparable  written  assurance  of  com- 
pliance from  Its  subgrantees,  contractors, 
and  transferees.  (See  answers  to  questions 
11  and  12  below  in  this  regard.) 

HEW  form  No.  441  constitutes  a  legally  en- 
forceable agreement  to  comply  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  with  all 
requirements  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Issued  thereunder. 
Applicants  are  urged  to  read  the  Depart- 
__menfs  regulation  before  executing  the  as- 
surance. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department's  regulation  and 
the  examples  of  the  kinds  of  discriminatory 


practices   prohibited   by   them   are   for   the 
guidance  of  the  applicants. 

1.  By  executing  the  assurance  (HEW  form 
No.  441) ,  what  does  an  applicant  agree  to  do? 

Answer.  The  applicant  agrees  to  make  no 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  providing  to  individuals 
any  service,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefit 
under  any  program  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  extended  to  the  applicant  by 
the  Department. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "distinction  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin"? 

Answer.  "Distinction  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin"  includes  (1) 
any  type  of  segregation,  separate  or  different 
treatment,  or  other  discrimination  on  that 
ground;  (2)  the  imposition  of  any  admis- 
sion, enrollment  quota,  eligibility,  or  other 
requirement  or  condition  which  individuals 
must  meet  in  order  to  be  provided  any  serv- 
ice, financial  aid,  or  other  benefit  under  a 
program  or  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  program,  if  the  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  of  individuals  is  consid- 
ered in  determining  whether  they  meet  any 
such  requirement  or  condition;  (3)  the  use 
of  membership  *in  a  group  as  a  basis  for  the 
selection  of  individuals  for  any  purpose.  If  in 
selecting  members  of  the  group  there  is  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin;  and  (4)  the  assignment  of 
personnel  to  provide  services,  or  the  assign- 
ment of  times  or  places  for  the  provision  of 
services,  on  the  basis  of  the  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  the  individuals  to  be 
served.  It  does  not,  however,  include  dis- 
tinctions on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  determined  by  the  responsible 
Department  official  to  be  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  research  or  experimental  pro- 
grams having  as  their  primary  objective  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge  concerning  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  particular  racial  or 
other  ethnic  gro\ips. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "service,  financial  aid 
or  other  benefit"? 

Answer.  "Service,  financial  aid,  or  other 
benefit"  under  a  program  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  Includes  any  education  or 
training,  any  evaluation,  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, or  placement  service;  any  health,  wel- 
fare, rehabilitation,  housing,  or  recreational 
service;  any  referral  of  individuals  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  services;  any  scholarship,  fel- 
lowship or  tralneeshlp  stipend  or  allowtince, 
and  any  loan  or  other  financial  assistance  or 
benefit  (whether  in  cash  or  In  kind),  which 
Is  made  available  to  individuals  ( 1 )  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  financial  assistance,  or  (2) 
with  the  aid  of  the  applicant's  or  of  other 
non-Federal  fimds  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  program  as  a  condition  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  financial  assistance,  or  (3)  in 
or  through  a  facility  provided  with  the  aid 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  or  the  non- 
Federal  matching  funds  referred  to  in  (2). 

4.  What  requirements  are  placed  on  the  use 
of  facilities? 

Answer.  The  applicant  agrees  to  make  ro 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  making  available  to  indi- 
viduals the  use  of  any  land,  building,  equip- 
ment, or  other  facility  leased,  acquired,  con- 
structed, improved,  or  equipped  with  the  aid 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  extended  to 
the  applicant  by  the  Department,  including — 

(a)  the  use  of  any  room,  dormitory,  ward, 
or  other  space  in  the  facility; 

(b)  the  use  of  any  equipment  In  the 
facility; 

(c)  the  use  of  any  office,  waiting  room, 
restroom,  eating,  recreational,  concession,  or 
other  accommodation  or  convenience  pro- 
vided in  the  facility; 

(d)  the  use  of  any  facility  not  provided 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
if  the  availability  of  such  faculty  is  required 
as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  federally  assisted 
facility. 


5.  What  requirements  are  placed  on  the 
opportunities  to  participate  in  a  program  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance? 

Answer.  The  applicant  agrees  to  make  no 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  affording  opportunities  to 
individuals  to  participate  (other  than  as  em- 
ployees) in  any  program  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  extended  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  applicant,  including  opportuni- 
ties to  participate — 

(a)  as  providers  of  any  service,  financial 
aid,  or  other  benefit  to  Individuals  under 
the  program  (e.g.,  as  physicians,  surgeons, 
dentists,  or  other  professional  practitioners 
seeking  the  privilege  of  practicing  in  a  fed- 
erally aided  hospital  or  other  facility) , 

(b)  as  conferees,  observers,  consxiltants,  or 
advisers,  or  as  members  of  advisory  or  plan- 
ning groups,  or 

(c)  as  volunteers  (e.g.,  as  voluntary  work- 
ers, or  as  patients  or  other  subjects  of  study 
or  experimentation  in  research,  survey,  dem- 
onstration, or  like  programs). 

6.  Does  that  mean  that  an  applicant  who 
signs  the  Department's  assurance  may  never- 
theless make  distinctions  among  his  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin? 

Answer.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
does  not  concern  itself  with  employment 
practices  except  where  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  is  to  pro- 
vide employment.  Thus,  where  a  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  program  is  to  provide  employ- 
ment, the  applicant's  employment  practices 
are  subject  to  the  Department's  regulation. 
However,  even  where  this  is  not  the  case  an 
applicant  may  be  precluded  from  engaging 
in  any  discriminatory  employment  practices 
under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  Executive  Orders  Nos.  10925  and 
11114,  and  the  merit  system  regulations. 

7.  When  an  applicant's  employment  prac- 
tices are  covered  by  the  Department's  regu- 
lation, what  requirements  must  be  met? 

Answer.  The  applicant  agrees  to  make  no 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  its  employment  practices 
(including  recruitment  or  recruitment  ad- 
vertising, hiring,  layoff  or  termination,  up- 
grading, demotion,  or  transfer,  rates  of  pay 
or  other  forms  of  compensation,  and  use  of 
facilities)  with  respect  to  individuals  seeking 
employment  or  employed  under  any  program 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended to  the  applicant  by  the  Department, 
in  those  programs  where  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  is  to  pro- 
vide employment  to  such  individuals.  This 
includes  programs  under  which  the  employ- 
ment is  provided — 

(a)  as  a  means  of  extending  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  or  needy  persons, 

(b)  to  students,  fellows.  Interns,  residents, 
or  others  in  training  for  related  employment 
(including  research  associates  or  assistants 
in  training  for  research  work) ,  or 

(c)  to  reduce  unemployment  or  to  provide 
remunerative  activity  to  individuals  who  be- 
cause of  severe  handicaps  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  In  the  competitive  labor  market. 

8.  What  effect  will  the  regulation  have  on 
a  college  or  university's  admission  practices 
or  other  practices  related  to  the  treatment 
of  students? 

Answer.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  applies  for  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  of  any  kind  must  agree  that  it 
will  make  no  distinction  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  the  admis- 
sion practices  or  any  other  practices  of  the 
institution  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
students. 

(a)  "Student"  includes  any  undergrad- 
uate, graduate,  professional,  or  postgraduate 
student,  fellow,  intern,  student,  or  other 
trainee  receiving  education  or  training  from 
the  institution. 

(b)  "Admission  practices"  include  recruit- 
ing and  promotional  activities,  application 
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requirements,  eligibility  conditions,  qualifi- 
cations, preferences,  or  quotas  used  In  se- 
lecting individuals  for  admission  to  the 
Institution,  or  any  program  of  the  Institu- 
tion, as  students. 

(c)  "Other  practices  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  students"  of  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  educational,  research,  cul- 
tural, athletic,  recreational,  social,  or  other 
program  or  activity;  the  performance  eval- 
uation, discipline,  counseling  of  students; 
making  available  to  students  any  housing, 
eating,  health,  or  recreational  service;  afford- 
ing worlc  opportunities,  or  scholarship,  loan 
or  other  financial  assistance  to  students; 
and  making  available  for  the  use  of  students 
any  building,  room,  space,  materials,  equip- 
ment, or  other  facility  or  property. 

9.  Does  the  assurance  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion apply  to  the  entire  operation  of  an 
Institution? 

Answer.  Insofar  as  the  assurance  given  by 
the  applicant  relates  to  the  admission  or 
other  treatment  of  Individuals  as  students, 
patients,  or  clients  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  a  school,  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  center,  or  other  Institution  owned 
or  operated  by  the  applicant,  or  to  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  provision  of 
services,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefits  to 
such  Individuals,  the  assurance  applies  to 
the  entire  institution.  In  the  case  of  a 
public  school  system  the  assurance  would  be 
applicable  to  all  of  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  by  the  applicant. 

10.  What  about  a  university  which  oper- 
ates several  campuses? 

Answer.  Section  80.4(d)(2)  of  the  regu- 
lation provides  for  a  more  limited  assurance 
only  where  an  Institution  can  demonstrate 
that  the  practices  in  part  of  its  operation 
In  no  way  affect  its  practice  In  the  program 
for  which  it  seeks  Federal  funds.  This  would 
be  a  rare  case. 

11.  If  an  applicant  intends  to  make  use  of 
other  individuals  to  help  carry  out  the 
federally  assisted  program,  does  the  requlre- 

^..    ment  not  to  discriminate  apply  to  such  a 
subgrantee  or  contractor? 

Answer.  It  does.  The  applicant  must  re- 
quire any  Individual,  organization,  or  other 
entity  which  it  utilizes,  to  which  it  sub- 
grants,  or  with  which  It  contracts  or  other- 
wise arranges  to  provide  services,  financial 
aid,  or  other  benefits  under,  or  to  assist  it  In 
the  conduct  of.  any  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  extended  to  the  ap- 
plicant by  the  Department,  or  with  which 
It  contracts  or  otherwise  arranges  for  the 
use  of  any  facility  provided  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  a  purpose  for 
which  the  Federal  financial  assistance  was, 
extended,  to  comply  fully  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  regulation 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  issued  thereunder. 

12.  Must  this  assurance  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion by  the  subgrantee,  etc..  be  In  writing? 
Answer.  In  the  case  ( 1 )  of  any  contractual 
or  other  arrangement  with  another  such 
individual  or  entity  which  will  continue  for 
an  indefinite  period  or  for  a  period  of  more 
than  3  months.  (2)  of  any  subgrant.  or 
(3)  of  any  conveyance,  lease,  or  other  trans- 
fer of  any  real  property  or  structures  thereon 
provided  with  the  aid  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  to  the  applicant  by  the 
Department,  the  applicant  shall  obtain  from 
such  other  person,  subgrantee.  or  transferee, 
an  agreement,  in  writing,  enforceable  by  the 
applicant  and  by  the  United  States,  that 
such  other  Individual  or  entity,  subgrantee, 
or  transferee  will  carry  out  its  functions 
under  such  subgrant,  or  contractual  or  other 
arrangement,  or  will  use  the  transferred 
property,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  accordance 
with  title  VI  of  the  act  and  the  regulation 
will  otherwise  comply  herewith. 

13.  What   obligations  does   the   applicant 
have   to   Inform    beneficiaries,    participants, 


and  others  of  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tion? ,  „ 

Answer.  The  applicant  must  make  avau- 
able  to  beneficiaries,  participants,  and  other 
interested  persons  information  regarding  the 
provisions  of  the  regulation  and  protections 
against  discrimination  provided  under  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Department 
will  issue  shortly  more  detailed  Instructions 
on  carrying  out  this  phase  of  the  regulation. 

14.  What  obligations  does  the  applicant 
have  to  keep  records  and  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  Department? 

Answer.  From  time  to  time,  applicants 
may  be  required  to  submit  reports  to  the 
Department,  and  the  regulation  provides 
that  the  facilities  of  the  applicant  and  all 
records,  books,  accounts,  or  other  sources  of 
information  pertinent  to  the  applicant's 
compliance  with  the  regulation  be  made 
available  for  Inspection  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours  on  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  specifically  author- 
ized to  make  such  inspections.  More  de- 
tailed instructions  in  this  regard  will  also 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Department  in  the 
near  future. 

15.  Must  separate  assurance  forms  be  filed 
with  each  application? 

Answer.  As  a  general  rule  once  a  valid 
assurance  is  given  it  will  apply  to  any  fur- 
ther application  as  long  as  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion of  a  failure  to  comply. 


successors,  transferees,  and  assignees,  and  the 
person  or  persons  whose  signatures  appear 
below  are  authorized  to  sign  this  assurance 
on  behalf  of  the  applicant. 

Carroll  County  Board  of  Education. 

By  J.  C.  Brown,  Chairman  of  Board. 

Dated  March  1,  1965. 

Carrollton,  Ga. 
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Assurance  of  CoxMpliance  With  the  Depart- 
ment op  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Regulation  Under  Tptle  VI  op  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  op  1964 


Carroll  County  Board  of  Education  (here- 
inafter called  the  "applicanf)  hereby  agrees 
that  it  will  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352)  and 
all  requirements  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
the  regtilatlon  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (45  CFR  pt.  80)  is- 
sued pursuant  to  that  title,  to  the  end  that, 
in  accordance  with  title  VI  of  that  act  and 
the  regulation,  no  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  for  which  the  applicant  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment; and  hereby  gives  assurance  that  it  will 
Immediately  take  any  measures  necessary  to 
effectuate  this  agreement. 

If  any  real  property  or  structure  thereon  Is 
provided  or  Improved  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  extended  to  the  applicant 
by  the  Department,  this  assurance  shall  obli- 
gate the  applicant,  or  In  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  such  property,  any  transferee,  for  the 
period   during   which   the   real    property   or 
structure  is  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  the 
Federal   financial  assistance  is  extended  or 
for  another  purpose  involving  the  provision 
of  similar  services  or  benefits.     If  any  per- 
sonal property  is  so  provided,  this  assurance 
shall  obligate  the  applicant  for  the  period 
during  which  it  retains  ownership  or  posses- 
sion of  the  property.    In  all  other  cases,  this 
assurance  shall  obligate  the  applicant  for  the 
period  during  which  the  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  extended  to  It  by  the  Department. 
This  assurance  Is  given  In  consideration  of 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  and  all 
Federal  grants,  loans,  contracts,  property,  dis- 
counts or  other  Federal  financial  assistance 
extended  after  the  date  hereof  to  the  appli- 
cant by  the  Department,  Including  Install- 
ment payments  after  such  date  on  account  of 
applications  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
which  were  approved  before  such  date.    The 
applicant   recognizes   and  agrees  that  such 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  extended 
In  reliance  on  the  representations  and  agree- 
ments made  in  this  assurance,  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  seek 
Judicial  enforcement  of  this  assurance.    This 
assurance  is  binding  on  the  applicant,  Ita 


[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Mar 

7,  1965] 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Rights  Pledges 
Invalid.  U.S.  Says — Only  Five  State  Sys- 
tems Eligible  for  Funds 

(By  Hal  Gulliver) 
Certificates  of  compliance  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  signed  by   170  of  Georgia's  196 
school  systems  are  in  effect  worthless  scraps 
of  paper.  Federal  oCaclals  say. 

These  systems  are  still  in  violation  of  the 
new  law,  according  to  U.S.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  spokesmen. 

Their  schools  do  not  qualify  for  Federal 
aid  funds,  despite  the  decision  by  local  boards 
of  education  to  sign  the  certificates. 

The  hard-line  policy  spelled  out  by  U5. 
Office  of  Education  officials  in  Washington 
this  weekend  will  require  all  presently  segre- 
gated school  systems  to  submit  detailed  de- 
segregation plans  for  next  September. 

"They  were  misinformed  somewhere  along 
the  line,"  Davis  S.  Seeley,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, says  of  the  Georgia  school  officials. 

Seeley.  special  assistant  to  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Francis  Keppel,  was 
named  last  month  to  direct  the  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  program  which  admin- 
isters titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
affecting  school  desegregation. 

"Georgia  got  most  off  on  the  wrong  track," 
Seeley  said. 

However,  large  numbers  of  segregated 
school  systems  in  other  Southern  States  still 
do  not  qualify  for  Federal  aid  because  they 
signed  certificates  of  compliance,  Federal  of- 
ficials say. 

Segregated  school  systems  will  Jse  allowed 
to  file  again  "as  soon  as  the  thing  gets 
straightened  out,"  Seeley  said. 

Compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  de- 
mands at  least  a  substantial  start  on  de- 
segregation, he  added. 

State  educators  contend  that  this  amounts 
to  a  drostlc  shift  in  policy  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

"The  HEW  office  sent  1,000  copies  down  of 
the  certificate  of  compliance.  This  position 
that  Mr.  Seeley "s  office  Is  now  taking,  that 
segregated  systems  could  not  sign,  was  never 
stated.  The  fact  that  1,000  copies  were  sent 
down  makes  you  wonder  If  there  weren't 
some  second  thoughts,"  Dr.  Allen  Smith,  as- 
sociate State  school  superintendent,  said. 

"A  segregated  school  district  would  have 
to  file  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan"  (rath- 
er  than  sign  the  certificate) ,  Seeley  said  this 
weekend. 

Only  a  "totally  desegregated"  school  sys- 
tem would  be  eligible  to  sign  the  certificate, 
he  declared. 

Federal  officials  Insist  that  the  instructions 
sent  to  local  school  districts  In  January  made 
It  clear  that  a  segregated  system  could  not 
sign  the  certificate  of  compliance. 

One  statement  in  the  Instructions  reads 
as  follows: 

"A  school  district  not  yet  fully  desegre- 
gated or  otherwise  not  In  a  position  to  give 
an  assurance  of  full  compliance  •  •  *  should 
not  execute  form  No.  HEW  441"  (the  certlfl- 

Georgia  education  officials,  on  the  advice 
of  the  SUte  attorney  general's  office,  inter- 
preted the  certificate  as  a  "statement  of  in- 
tent" pledging  a  local  school  system  not  to 
discriminate  after  signing. 

State  educators  told  local  school  offlcialJ 
that  a  school  system  had  three  choices:  (D 
Submit  a  copy  of  the  Federal  court  order 
under   which   their   schools   were    desegre- 


pledglng 

^One  complaint  made  by  Federal  officials  Is 
that  Georgia  educators  failed  to  invite  an 
Xv  spokesman  to  attend  three  meetings 
hdd  in  the  State  In  January  to  explain  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  to  local  school  officials. 
This  may  be  one  reason  for  the  confusion, 

Seeley  said. 

"As  a  practical  matter,  plans  should  be 
filed  now  to  be  put  into  effect  by  September," 
Seeley  said. 

School  systems  filing  worthless  certificates 
of  compliance  will  be  contacted  in  the  next 
several  days,  he  continued,  and  told  that 
they  must  submit  desegregation  plans. 

As  it  now  stands,  only  5  of  Georgia's  196 
school  systems  are  unquestionably  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  eligible 
for  Federal  funds.  These  are  the  systems 
now  operating  under  Federal  court  order. 

Sixteen  school  systems  have  already  sub- 
mitted desegregation  plans,  but  these  must 
be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

One  Department  of  Education  official  said 
that  most  of  these  plans  will  undoubtedly  be 
rejected  by  Federal  officials  because  they 
include  requirements  already  rejected  by 
Federal  courts. 

At  stake  is  more  than  $50  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  received  by  Georgia  schools  last 
year.  State  educators  estimate  that  the 
State  will  receive  an  additional  $39  million 
per  year  under  President  Johnson's  proposed 
education  program  now  in  Congress. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)    Constitution, 
Mar.  8,  1965] 
Sanders     Sharply     Criticizes     Rigid     U.S. 
School  Policy 
(By  Hal  Gulliver) 

Gov.  Carl  Sanders  was  sharply  critical  Sun- 
day of  the  hard-line  policy  effecting  school 
desegregation  announced  by  Federal  officials 
during  the  weekend. 

"I  think  It's  a  pretty  ridiculous  situation 
when  people  send  out  forms,  and  then  say 
they're  worthless,"  Sanders  declared. 

Certificates  of  compliance  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  signed  by  170  of  Georgia's  196 
school  systems  are  of  no  value.  Federal  of- 
ficials say. 

Schools  In  the  systems  are  not  In  compli- 
ance with  the  new  law  and  are  still  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  Federal  funds,  according  to 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  school  systems  must  now  send  In 
detailed  school  desegregation  plans  for  next 
September  to  qualify  for  Federal  money,  of- 
ficials say. 

Sanders  failed  In  a  last-minute  attempt  to 
persuade  Federal  officials  to  ease  the  newly 
stated  hard-line  interpretation  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

"I've  done  all  I  can."  the  Governor  said 
reluctantly,  after  conferring  by  telephone 
with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Francis  Keppel,  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  during  the  weekend. 

Georgia  schools  could  lose  over  $50  mil- 
lion per  year  in  Federal  money  by  falling  to 
comply  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  At  stake 
also  is  an  additional  $39  million  per  year 
which  Georgia  would  receive  under  President 
Johnson's  education  bill  pending  In  Congress. 

Only  five  Georgia  school  systems — those 
under  Federal  court  order — are  now  fully  In 
compliance  with  the  law. 

The  statement  of  policy  by  Federal  officials 
could  create  "an  utterly  hopeless  situation," 
in  Georgia  school  districts,  Sanders  said. 

TRYING  TO  force 

"They're  trying  to  force  people  to  go  out 
and  force  a  situation,"  he  continued. 

"Federal  officials  should  never  have  mailed 
them  out   (the  certificates  of  compliance) 
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unless  they  expected  them  to  be  signed  and 
returned,"  the  Governor  said. 

Sanders  said  this  represents  a  "complete 
about-face"  on  policy  by  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation officials. 

"They  should  have  known  what  they  were 
doing,"  he  said. 

Georgia  school  systems  were  "misinformed 
somewhere  along  the  line,"  David  S.  Seeley, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  commented. 

Any  segregated  school  system  wiU  have  to 
file  a  plan  of  desegregation  sometime  this 
spring,  Seeley  said,  rather  than  simply  sign 
the  certificate  of  compliance. 

Only  a  totally  desegregated  school  sys- 
tem would  be  eligible  to  sign  the  certificates, 
he  added. 

This  interpretation  of  the  certificates  was 
never  stated  until  now,  Dr.  Allen  Smith, 
associate  State  school  superintendent,  con- 
tends. 

Earlier,  State  and  local  school  officials 
believed  that  a  segregated  school  system 
could  sign  the  certificates  as  a  statement 
of  intent  that  local  school  officials  would 
not  discriminate  In  anyway  from  the  time 
the  certificate  was  signed. 

Atlanta,  Ga., 
March  12,  1965. 
Hon.  John  F.  Flynt,  Jr., 
Representatives  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  dedicated  local  school  board  members 
of  our  great  State  of  Georgia  and  the  ad- 
ministrators of  our  several  school  systems 
are  highly  indignant  over  the  fact  that  their 
integrity  was  not  only  questioned  but  made 
a  "public  spectacle"  by  certain  individuals  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  when  they  questioned  the  Intelli- 
gence, deliberated  Intent  and  dedicated  re- 
solve of  the  great  majority  of  Georgia's  1,130- 
odd  school  board  members  when  they,  by 
official  action,  placed  on  public  record  their 
unqualified  Intent  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by 
signing  the  certificate  of  compliance  sub- 
mitted to  them  through  proper  channels  to- 
gether with  instructions  which  were  vm- 
questloned  at  the  time  and  which  they 
followed,  as  bitter  as  was  the  experience 
which  they  underwent  in  so  doing.  You  are 
respectfully  requested  to  render  every  possi- 
ble assistance  in  clarifying  the  highly  detri- 
mental situation  and  in  rectifying  the  great 
Injustice  which  has  been  perpetrated  upon 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  public  spirited 
citizens  In  America. 
Respectfully, 

Jack  Agree, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Georgia  School  Board  Association. 


Villa  Rica,  Ga., 

March  7,  1965. 
Hon.  John  F.  Flynt,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
item  in  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
this  date  advising  that  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion have  not  complied  with  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Please  give  us  your  interpretation  of  this  law 
together  with  what  we  should  do  to  protect 
our  schools  against  the  loss  of  Federal  aid 
and  the  violations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Brown, 

Chairman, 
Carroll  County  Board  of  Education. 


Carroll  County 
Board  of  Education, 
Carrollton,  Ga.,  March  8, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flynt:  As  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  chair- 
man Carroll  County  Board  of  Education,  In- 


dicated to  you  in  his  telephone  conversation 
Sunday,  we  were  surprised  and  disturbed  by 
the  apparent  change  In  the  Interpretation 
of  the  civil  rights  compliance  procedure  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  school  boards  of 
Georgia  acted  in  good  faith  when  they  signed 
the  compliance  agreements.  I  know  per- 
sonally that  several  superintendents  and 
boards  right  here  in  our  area  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  to  prepare  practical  transfer 
procedures  so  that  this  problem  could  be 
handled  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  personally  cannot  see  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
refuse  to  accept  these  certificates  without 
breaking  faith  with  the  170  Georgia  school 
boards. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  compliance 
agreement  form  along  with  othw  materials 
dealing  with  this  topic  as  you  requested. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Quinton  Prince. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  any  Member  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion addresses  himself  to  either  this 
amendment  or  to  this  bill  because  ofll- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  been  quoted 
in  the  press  of  our  State  as  saying  that 
Georgia  is  not  eligible  to  participate  and 
that  the  Department  does  not  honor  and 
does  not  consider  as  valid  the  assurances 
of  compliance  which  as  of  March  5, 1965, 
had  been  signed  in  good  faith  by  at  least 
170  of  the  196  school  boards  of  our  State. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  have  done  their  utmost  in  good 
faith  to  comply  with  recent  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1964  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
documents  I  have  placed  in  the  Record 
of  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  por- 
tions of  that  act  of  1964  with  which  the 
'  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia  find 
ourselves  in  violent  disagreement.  But 
we  are  good  citizens  who  abide  by  the 
laws  duly  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  faith  in  our  State 
and  in  our  people.  I  know  that  however 
distasteful  it  may  have  been  to  sign  such 
assurances,  I  know  they  were  signed  in 
good  faith. 

When  we  are  told  in  advance  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 
Department  does  not  trust  the  people  of 
Georgia,  that  they  do  not  trust  the 
Georgia  school  boards,  and  that  they  do 
not  accord  to  us  the  good  faith  which  we 
accord  to  them,  then  personally  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State  I  resent 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  inquire  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  any  reversal  of  this 
outrageous  position  which  has  been  taken 
byjthe  Department  officials. 

Since  the  quoted  article  appeared  on 
March  7,  1965,  I  have  been  in  confer- 
ences with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  with  Mr.  David  S.  Seeley.  of  the  U,S. 
Office  of  Education,  who  is  quoted  in  the 
article  of  March  7,  1965,  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Department. 
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The  assurance  of  compliance — HEW 
Form  441 — Is  prospective  in  its  language. 
This  form  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  is  responsible 
for  the  language  it  contains. 

The  Department  officials  have  broken 
faith  with  the  school  boards  of  Georgia 
and  have  rejected  the  offers  of  good  faith 
made  by  responsible  school  board  mem- 
bers all  over  Georgia. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Flynt)  there 
were — ayes,  181,  noes,  114. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Powell  and 

Mr.  GOODELL. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes, 
179,  noes.  123. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HannaL 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  we  have  a  question  here  of 
quantity  and  quality.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  us  to  expect  that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  answer  qualitatively,  because 
California  in  1926  went  into  its  first 
equalization  bill  in  education  and  is  still 
trying  to  find  equality.  So  we  will  have 
to  look  a  long  time  to  find  that. 

Education  does  not  happen  in  a 
vacuum,  it  happens  qualitatively  in 
society.  If  the  State  makes  a  qualitative 
effort  to  do  something  in  education,  ask 
what  It  is  doing  in  other  fields,  because 
that  is  the  quality  effort. 

I  cannot  think  of  quality  and  quantity 
without  thinking  of  what  I  believe  would 
be  the  favorite  story  of  the  majority 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANNA.  You  will  not  hear  the 
story  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  we  in  the  less  industrial- 
ized States  face  occur  because  of  a  dis- 
parity between  the  amount  of  money  we 
can  pay  our  teachers  and  that  paid  in 
the  more  industrialized  States.  In  other 
words,  because  our  disposable  per  capita 
income  is  lower,  then  our  tax  base  is 
smaller.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  compete, 
for  example,  in  paying  adequate  teach- 
er's salaries. 

This  bill,  by  putting  more  money  into 
the  richer  areas,  will  widen  the  gap  of 
opportunity  and  lessen  our  competitive 
ability.  To  me  it  is  incredible  that  any- 
one sincerely  interested  in  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  of  our  Nation  would  vote  to 
widen  the  gap  of  opportunity,  would  re- 
fuse to  give  the  same  amount  of  money 


or  assistance  to  every  child  regardless 
of  his  State  or  community.  This  is 
simply  a  matter  of  equity. 

The  young  people  of  the  South  or  of 
any  other  area  deserve  better  and  more 
honest  treatment. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 
I  am  grateful  to  her  for  offering  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Callaway]. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  remarks  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Greorgia 
[Mr.  Flynt]. 

The  school  boards  of  Georgia  have 
ovei-whelmingly  shown  their  good  faith 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  of  March 
5  this  year,  170  out  of  196  school  boards 
have  signed  certificates  of  compliance. 
Although  no  charges  of  bad  faith  have 
been  made,  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  not  accepted  these  certificates. 

The  Department's  officials  will  accept 
certificates  only  from  school  districts 
that  are  under  a  court  order  or  that  have 
submitted  acceptable  plans  of  desegrega- 
tion. This  is  true,  even  though  these 
officials  privately  admit  that  these  re- 
quirements may  well  lead  to  additional 
suits  and  additional  court  orders  rather 
than  voluntary  compliance. 

In  my  conversations  with  Department 
officials,  I  was  told  quite  frankly  that 
our  State  of  Georgia  had  no  choice.  I 
was  told  that  once  the  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing today  is  passed,  the  Federal  school 
aid  to  Georgia  will  be  so  great  that 
Georgia  will  have  to  comply  with  Federal 
regulations,  no  matter  how  arbitrary. 

My  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  these: 
Georgia  has  acted  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner; the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  replied  in  an  ar- 
bitrary manner;  and,  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  the  actions  of  the  Department 
will  no  doubt  become  more  arbitrary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  unequivocally 
to  support  the  Green  amendment. 

The  whole  point  of  title  I  is  to  provide 
funds  for  those  children  who  are  most 
educationally  deprived,  the  children  from 
poor  and  welfare  families. 

Why  should  a  poor  child  in  Maine  or 
Mississippi  get  less  Federal  money  than  a 
poor  child  in  New  York  or  California? 

The  present  formula  in  title  I  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poor  children  who  hap- 
pen to  live  in  States  which  are  presently 
spending  less  than  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure. 

It  is  discriminating  against  those 
children  who  have  probably  already  suf- 
fered more  than  any  others  from  an  in- 
adequate education. 

Education  is  a  national  matter. 

We  cannot  think  of  education  in  terms 
of  how  much  our  own  States  will  get 
from  this  or  any  other  bill. 

Mrs.  Green,  who  introduced  this 
amendment,  comes  from  the  State  of 


Oregon,  a  State  which  will  receive  less 
under  title  I  by  her  proposed  amendment 

Mrs.  Green  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  devotion  to  the  education  of  all 
American  children,  whether  in  Oregon 
Oklahoma,  or  oRio. 

The  present  formula  would  in  fact 
punish  in  the  future  those  States  which 
have  failed  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  often 
only  because  they  were  financially  un- 
able  to  do  so. 

For  if  we  allot  money  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  have  expended  in 
the  past,  what  they  are  expending  now, 
we  will  be  perpetuating  the  difference 
in  educational  opportunity  between  the 
so-called  rich  and  poor  States. 

Our  country  was  founded  and  has 
grown  and  will  continue  to  grow  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  Educational  opportunity  is  the  most 
important  opportunity  in  a  person's  life. 

For  we  all  know  the  tragic  statistics 
which  are  the  story  of  an  inadequate  edu- 
cation. We  know  that  the  lief  time  earn- 
ings of  a  person  are  directly  related  to 
the  amount  and  quality  of  his  education; 
that  the  tragedy  of  unemployment  is  far 
more  common  for  those  with  less  educa- 
tion; that  the  embarrassment  of  welfare 
is  far  more  likely  for  those  with  inade- 
quate education. 

The  year  1965  is  not  the  time  and  the 
education  of  our  children  must  not  be 
the  issue  in  which  we  allow  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  thinking  in  local  terms. 

Together,  as  representatives  of  all  the 
people  and  all  the  children  of  the  United 
States,  we  should,  we  must,  support  this 
amendment. 

And  then  we  can  pass  the  education 
bill  knowing  we  have  made  it  the  best, 
the  most  equitable  possible  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  remaining  to  me  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  bill.  I  am  a  member  of 
this  committee.  I  have  devoted  my  time 
to  it.  I  regret  that  my  chairman  cut  me 
off  with  but  three-quarters  of  a  minute 
to  talk.  But,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  Green  amendment,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  bill  because  it  is  a  good 
bill.  All  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  to  vote 
for  the  Green  amendment  because  the 
Green  amendment  does  simple  justice  to 
poor  kids  in  the  United  States  wherever 
they  may  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  as 
Americans  have  one  trust  and  one  re- 
sponsibility and  that  is  to  treat  the  poor 
children  alike  whether  they  be  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  111.,  Florida.  California, 
or  any  place  else.  All  you  are  doing,  if 
you  do  not  adopt  the  Green  amendment, 
is  making  it  tougher  for  poor  children 
in  Mississippi  and  Florida  to  catch  up 
with  the  children  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  The  late  great  President 
wrote  a  book  called  "Profiles  in  Courage." 
Mrs.  Green  here  today  typifies  that  book. 
She  is  voting  against  the  leadership  of 
her  party.  Her  amendment  takes  money 
from  her  State  and  makes  it  available  to 
help  poor  children  in  poorer  sections  of 
the  United  States.  No  Member  of  this 
House  is  better  informed  on  legislation 
affecting  education  matters.    She  is  pre- 


senting this  amendment  because  she 
knows  it  is  correct  even  if  it  is  not  at  this 
time  popular.  Her  courage  and  wisdom 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to 
vote  for  her  amendment  and  after  it  is 
adopted  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  regret  that  I  must  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  as  I  have 
great  and  deep  respect  for  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  The  principle  is 
very  simple.  The  cost  in  different  school 
districts  varies.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment could  discriminate  against  high- 
cost  school  districts  and  therefore  a?ain.st 
children  in  these  districts.  Therefore, 
I  must  regretfully  oppose  it. 

And  I  would  add  that  in  Westchester 
County  we  have  poverty  amid  affluence ; 
1  in  12  families  lives  in  abject  poverty 
and  1  in  5  families  in  serious  poverty. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.^WiLLiAM  FordI. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee.  I  rise  to 
express  amazement  that  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  seeking  to 
support  an  amendment  which  removes 
from  this  bill  the  most  important  pro- 
vision for  incentive  at  the  local  level. 
A  party  which  consistently  insisted  Fed- 
eral programs  should  always  encourage 
maximum  participation  by  the  States 
and  local  governments  and  always  en- 
courage local  incentives.  They  would 
strip  away  from  this  bill  these  incentives, 
and  invite  State  legislatures  to  count  how 
many  children  will  qualify  in  their  State 
and  multiply  it  by  $200  and  then  deduct 
that  from  the  appropriations  they  make 
to  support  education  in  their  State  next 
year.  If  you  adopt  this  amendment  you 
will  do,  in  effect,  the  opposite  of  What 
this  bill  intends  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  no  little  amusement 
to  the  viewpoint  expressed  by  some — 
not  all  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side — at  their  expressed 
interest  in  helping  poor  children.  I  say 
this  because  I  have  here  a  press  release 
dated  the  8th  of  March  containing  a 
story  and  a  summary  of  the  Republican 
tax  credit  education  bill  which  they  con- 
fess will  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  $5  billion 
and  in  which  bill  they  propose  only  $300 
million  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren, as  compared  with  $1.6  billion 
which  was  proposed  in  title  I  of  H.R.  2362 
for  assisting  in  the  education  of  poor 
children. 

Methinks  the  Republicans  do  protest 
too  much: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Martin]. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MARTIN  OF  AI^ABAMA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oflfer  a  preferential  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back,  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  think 
about  some  of  the  children  to  whom  we 
are  addressing  ourselves  today  as  under- 
privileged. I  come  from  the  great  State 
of  Alabama.  Historically  it  has  had 
many  problems,  problems  that  we  of  this 
generation  for  the  most  part  did  not  cre- 
ate but  problems  which  fate  itself 
wrought.  One  of  our  great  problems  is 
to  upgrade  the  educational  level  of  our 
citizenry. 

Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  who  went  to  Selma  and  the 
gentlemen  today  who  are  working  con- 
scientiously to  help  upgrade  the  Negroes 
among  our  citizens  and  to  help  grant 
them  the  right  to  vote — which,  inciden- 
tally, I  am  for— that  in  many  counties  of 
Alabama  80  percent  of  the  people  are  of 
the  Negro  race;  and  60  to  70  percent  in 
many  other  counties.  The  children  you 
are  talking  about  today  as  underprivi- 
leged, for  the  most  part,  need  more  help 
than  any  children  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  going  to 
crusade  in  this  country,  let  us  crusade 
with  honesty  and  integrity  and  let  us  tell 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  that  education 
is  No.  1 — and  it  is  No.  1.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  help  these  people  we  need  to  help 
them  secure  for  themselves  a  right  in 
America  to  earn  with  dignity  a  spot  in 
this  great  and  bountiful  land  which  they 
can  do  only  when  they  have  sufficient 
education. 

Do  not  vote  against  them.  Do  not  vote 
against  this  amendment.  If  you  vote 
against  this  amendment  you  yote  against 
the  very  people  that  you  say  you  want 
to  help.  Let  the  press,  let  the  gallery,  let 
America  look  at  you  t»day  and  let  them 
see  what  vote  you  cast.  Let  us  see  if  you 
are  going  to  vote  to  help  educate  these 
people  of  the  South.  They  need  your 
help,  they  need  your  conviction,  they 
need  your  honesty,  they  need  your  in- 
tegrity. They  need  from  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  her  amendment  to 
be  passed  today. 

I  will  lay  the  case  at  rest,  but  I  want 
you  to  bear  that  in  mind  when  you  cast 
your  vote. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  doubt  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  That  has 
been  demonstrated.  But  I  do  want  to 
place  a  few  facts  in  the  record  prior  to 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment.  One  Is 
that  the  men  who  are  proponents  of 
this  amendment,  backing  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  except  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mi-.  Gibbons],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  TMr.  Hatha- 
way], are  sworn  enemies  of  this  bill  from 
your  Subcommittee  on  General  Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  also  resent 
that  kind  of  statement,  since  I  was  the 
proponent  and  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment— to  say  that  everybody  who  sup- 


ports this  particular  amendment  is  an 
enemy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  did  not  hear  my  remarks. 
I  said  the  proponents  who  are  backing 
her,  except  for  the  two  gentlemen  named, 
are  against  this  bill.  I  did  not  say  she 
was.  I  will  say  that  the  gentlewoman  did 
vote  for  this  bill  with  the  present  for- 
mula. I  will  say  that  the  gentlewoman 
did  sign  the  majority  report.  I  will  say 
that  I  convened  two  caucuses  of  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  who 
were  in  favor  of  this  bill  in  order  for  them 
to  discuss  her  ideas  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

And  so  I  have  come  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, having  clearly  indicated  that  I  have 
done  my  task  as  chairman  in  a  fair 
way,  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman  will 
agree. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Yes,  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  been  very  fair  during  the 
years  I  have  served  under  his  chairman- 
ship on  the  committee.  But  I  think  the 
Record  should  also  show  that  I  did  not 
sign  the  majority  report.  I  did  not  even 
see  the  majority  report  before  it  was  filed. 
It  was  never  sent  to  me  nor  to  my  oflBce. 
I  did  not  see  fit  to  file  any  minority  re- 
port but  decided  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Hotise  with  the  amendments  which 
I  have. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  at  the  two  caucuses  I  did  offer 
my  formula  and  objected  to  the  formula 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  bill.  If 
the  gentleman  remembers,  the  majority 
of  the  Democrats  were  opposed  to  it.  It 
was  at  that  point  that  I  decided  the  mat- 
ter should  be  taken  to  the  floor;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No;  it  is  partially  cor- 
rect. What  we  asked  was  for  you  to  give 
us  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  formula. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  of  what 
date? 

Mr.  POWELL.    As  of  the  last  caucus. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    This  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No,  before  that.  Be- 
cause I  have  your  formula  as  of  yester- 
day. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  and  submitted  an 
amendment  I  was  very  naive  and  very 
green.  I  thought,  at  least,  I  was  being 
gracious  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
and  suggested  the  amendment  in  ad- 
vance. I  learned  then  that  one  does  not 
give  them  a  week  to  work  on  it  in  order 
to  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Well,  the  gentlewoman 
knows  that  I  have  always  been  fair  with 
the  gentlewoman  and  I  shall  continue  to 
be  fair  with  you. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  has  reported  the  bill,  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  very 
equitable  and  fair. 
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We  have  been  fighting  for  this  legisla- 
tion for  many,  many  years. 

I  can  remember  only  several  years  ago 
under  former  President  Eisenhower 
when  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken 
out  by  four  or  five  votes  and  the  great 
majority  of  my  Republican  colleagues  at 
that  time  voted  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause,  including  some  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  fighting 
for  years  for  this  legislation.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  where  we  can  put  an 
effective  bill  through.  The  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  in  good  faith  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  if  adopted,  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt],  who 
did  not  get  all  of  the  time  that  he  de- 
sired during  the  general  debate,  that  I 
shall  gladly  assist  him  in  getting  such 
time  when  the  next  section  is  read. 
However,  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins! about  that  and  I  did  not  know 
about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  say 
that  this  bill,  if  we  enact  this  amend- 
ment, will  haye  no  incentive  in  it. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
incentive  section  of  title  I.  The  incen- 
tive section  remains  so  that  we  can  in 
future  years,  if  the  expenditures  are  in- 
creased, these  funds  will  be  increased. 
The  amendment  also  does  not  affect  the 
section  which  bars  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures by  the  local  authorities  in  re- 
ceiving funds.  Both  of  those  sections  re- 
main intact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  appre- 
ciated the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  exposing  my  motives  for 
supporting  this  legislation,  as  being  com- 
pletely virtuous  and  self-effacing.  I  be- 
lieve this  money  should  go  where  it  is 
needed  on  an  equal  basis  and  not  to  the 
counties  that  can  take  care  of  their  own 
problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Povi^ell]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  ask  for 
a  vot€  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon    [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Powell  and 
Mr.  Goodell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  136, 
noes  202. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate,  and 
amendments  thereto,  to  this  title  close  at 
6  o'clock. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  and  amendments  thereto 
to  title  I  of  this  act  close  at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  moves  that  all  debate  on 
section  2  containing  title  I  close  at  6 
o'clock. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  178,  noes 
78. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEREH)  BY   MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  70,  strike  out  everjrthing  foUowing 
line  8,  through  line  2  on  page  89,  and  In- 
sert the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Title  II — National  Equal  Education 
Drive;  Grants  for  Special  Educational 
Programs   for   Deprived   Children 

"appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Commissioner')  shall  carry  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  a  program  of  grants  to 
State  education  agencies  for  the  support  of 
special  educational  programs  for  children 
who  because  of  social,  cultural,  economic,  or 
educational  deprivation  are  unable  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  school  attendance. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  the  sum  of  $300,000,000, 
and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  for 
making  such  grants  the  difference  (if  any) 
between  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  sums  which  were  appropriated 
for  such  preceding  year. 

"allotments  to  states 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  thereof, 
as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c).  The  remainder  of 
such  sums  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the 
number  of  children  three  to  seven  years  of 
age,  inclusive,  of  families  having  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000  in  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such  children  In  all 
the  States. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  three  to 
seven  years  of  age.  Inclusive,  of  families  hav- 
ing less  than  $3,000  annual  income  In  each 
State  and  in  all  the  States  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  to 
him  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(c)  The  amounts  reserved  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  al- 


lotted by  him  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according 
to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of 
assistance  furnished  under  this  title.  Por 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Amerl- 
can  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"certification  by  states 

"Sec  203.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par. 
ticipate  in  the  program  authorized  by  thia 
title  shall  submit  through  its  State  educa- 
tion  agency  to  the  Commissioner  an  appli- 
cation, in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  which  certifies — 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  title  will 
be  used  for  programs  in  school  attendance 
areas  having  a  high  concentration  of  chil- 
dren  of  families  having  less  than  $3,000 
annual  income; 

"(2)  that  the  State  has  made  a  survey 
of  school  attendance  areas  to  determine 
which  have  the  greatest  concentrations  ol 
sbch  children  and  has  established  a  system 
of  area  priorities  (set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion) to  insure  that  payments  will  go  to 
attendance  areas  having  the  greatest  im- 
mediate need  for  the  programs  described 
in  section  104; 

"(3)  that  payments  under  this  title  will 
be  used  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  section  104  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  section,  and 
that  such  agency  will  in  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(4)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fimd  ac- 
counting  procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies 
under  this  title;  and 

"(5)  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  and  such  other  reports  to 
the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  perform  his  duties  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding such  reports  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
payments  under  this  title  and  of  particular 
programs  assisted  under  it  in  improving  the 
educational  attainment  of  educationally  de- 
prived children,  and  assurance  that  such 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  and 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  and  he  shall  not 
disapprove  an  application  except  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"uses  of  federal  funds 

"SEC.  204.  (a)  Grants  under  this  title  may 
be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  applications 
approved  under  section  203,  for — 

"(1)  the  planning,  supervision,  and  de- 
velopment of  programs  designed  to  assist 
educationally  deprived  children  aged  3  to  7 
years,  inclusive,  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
that  limit  their  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  opportunities,  and  of  programs 
designed  to  Improve  education  for  such  chil- 
dren, including  the  development  of  pilot 
projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  plans  so  developed;  and 

"(2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  by  local  educational  agencies  of 
programs.  Including  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  the  acquisition  of  equipment, 
which  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  by  providing  educational 
services   and   activities  such   as — 

"(A)  preschool  nursery  and  kindergarten 
training  and  education  speclaUy  designed  to 
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nrepare  deprived  children  for  successful  en- 
O'ance  and  performance  In  elementary  edu- 
cation; 

"(B)  remedial  classes  and  programs  in 
early  childhood  education; 

"(C)  supplemental  programs  and  serv- 
ices which  might  Include  programs  outside 
of  school  hours,  health  and  social  services, 
and  utilization  of  artistic  and  cultural  re- 
sources available  in  the  community; 

"(D)  improvement  of  educational  re- 
sources for  early  childhood  education 
through  provision  of  special  personnel, 
library  materials,  and  audiovisual  recreation 
and  other  equipment; 

"(E)  the  use  of  a  corps  of  master  teach- 
ers and  teaching  assistants  with  special 
training  who  would  be  given  additional  in- 
centives to  work  with  educationally  deprived 
children  in  school  attendance  areas  having 
large  concentrations  of  such  children. 

"(b)  In  the  conduct  of  programs  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  educational  agen- 
cies shall  In  no  case  limit  participation  in 
such  programs  to  children  who  are  in  at- 
tendance in  public  schools. 

"(c)  In  the  planning,  development,  and 
operation  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
title.  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
may  contract  for  facilities  and  services  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  in  any  manner  per- 
missible under  State  law. 

"payment 

"Sec  205.  (a)  The  amount  which  each 
State  may  be  paid  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  to  the  State  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions in  such  year  of  carrying  out  programs 
described  in  section  104(a);  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1967,  such  amount  may 
not  exceed  66%  per  centum  of  such  costs 
in  such  year. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  each  State,  in  advance  or  other- 
wise, the  amount  which  that  State  Is  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title.  Such  payments 
shall  take  into  account  the  extent  (if  any) 
to  which  any  previous  payment  to  such 
State  educational  agency  under  this  title 
(whether  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  paid  to  It. 

"(c)(1)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which 
has  taken  into  consideration  payments  un- 
der this  title  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  local  educational  agency  in  that  State 
for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid, 
with  respect  to  the  free  public  education  of 
children  during  that  year  or  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  No  pajnnents  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds   that   the   combined   fiscal   ef 


"WITHHOLDING 

"Sec  207.  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing   to    any   State   educational   agency. 


tlon  of  equipment  therefor;  or  (2)  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  structures  next  owned  by 
any  agency  or  institution  making  application 
for   assistance   under   this  Act;    or    (3)    re- 
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substantially  with  the  certification  set  forth 
in  the  application  of  that  State  submitted 
under  section  103(a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  the  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 
(or,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  not  make  further  pay- 
ments under  this  title  to  specified  local  edu- 
cational agencies  affected  by  the  failure) 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  title,  or  payments 
by  the  State  educational  agency  under  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"judicial  review 

"Sec  108.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  application 
submitted  vmder  section  103(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  107,  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  Si»ites  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  whrch  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth - 
wijth  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Conunissloner.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  covirt  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner within  areas  of  his  Jurisdiction  as 
prescribed  herein,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 
"comprehensive  study 

"Sec  209.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  December  31,  1967,  a  full  report  of 


sition.  Installation,  modernization,  or  re- 
placement of  equipment)  of  existing  struc- 
tures; or  (4)  a  combination  of  any  two  or 
more  of  the  foregoing. 

"(c)  The  term  'educationally  deprived 
children'  means  children  three  to  seven 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  who  by  reason  of  an 
adverse  social  environment,  cultural  handi- 
caps, or  low  economic  status  (or  combina- 
tions thereof)  are  unprepared  for  entry  Into 
elementary  school  or  are  unable  to  attain 
standards  of  academic  performance  which 
are  normal  for  children  In  their  age  group. 

"(d)  The  term  'equipment'  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  Includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of 
educational  services.  Including  items  such  as 
instructional  equipment  and  necessary  fvirni- 
txire,  printed,  published,  and  audiovisual 
instructional  materials  and  books,  periodi- 
cals, documents,  and  other  related  materia^. 

"(e)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
,or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or 
counties  as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also 
includes  any  other  public  institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and  di- 
rection of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

"FEDERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  212.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  in  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay 
for  such  services  either  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

"FEDERAL    CONTROL    OF    EDUCATIOJJ     PROHIBITED 

"Sec  113.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 


—    ^-_.     —     ^Yie  operation  of  this  title,  including  its  ef  vision,  or  cum-iui  uvcj    mc  ._u.»i.^uAv.»^,  ^.^ 

agency  finds   that   the   combined   fiscal   ef-  jectlveness  In  Improving  the  educational  at-  gram  of  instruction,  administration,  or  per 

fort  of  that  agency  and  State  with  respect  ^^inment  of  educationally  deprived  children,  sonnel    of    any    educational    Institution    or 

to  the  provision  of  free  public  education  by  ^^^  j^jg  recommendations.  If  anv,  with  re-  ........ 

that   acr^nr-v    fr>r    th^    nrerPdine-   fiscal    vear  gpgct  to  amendments  to  this  Utle. 

"AMENDMENT    OF    PUBLIC    LAW    88-452 

"Sec.  210.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  20,  1964  (Public  Law  88-452;  78  Stat. 
518),  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  special  remedial  and  other 


that  agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
was  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal  effort 
for  that  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  206.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 


a  1  construction  projects  assisted  under  this     noncurricular    eduactional    assistance    shall 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  include  nreschool  nursery  and   kinder- 


those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 
276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15), 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 


not  include  preschool  nursery  and  kinder- 
garten training  or  educational  programs  con- 
ducted by  public  educational  agencies." 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  211.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(a)   The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(b)  The  term  'construction'  means  (1) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 


school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources  or  printed  or  published  Instruc- 
tional materials  by  any  educational  Institu- 
tion or  school  system." 

Mr.  QUIE  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  ** 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  stat€  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Is  this  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  addressing  my  remarks 
through  you  to  the  author  of  the  sub- 
stitute, that  has  the  tax  exemption  in 
it? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  No.  There  is  no  tax  ex- 
emption or  tax  credit  or  anything  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Oh.  This  is  not  your 
$5  billion  bill,  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
EKjrt  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell 
you  what  this  amendment,  which  is  a 
substitute  to  title  I,  does  and  then  my 
reasons  for  offering  it. 

This  substitute  provides  $300  million 
which  will  be  based  on  the  number  of 
children,  ages  3  to  7,  in  the  State,  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
It  will  be  allocated  to  each  State  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  that  the  children  of  this 
nature  bear  to  the  number  of  children 
of  this  nature  in  the  Nation.  So,  each 
State  will  receive  the  same  amount  per 
child.'  This  will  provide  100-percent  Fed- 
eral funding  the  first  year  and  two-thirds 
Federal  funding  the  year  thereafter.  It 
would  go  toward  programs  to  reach  the 
culturally  and  socially  deprived  children 
of  preschool  age. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  has  only  a  passing 
reference  to  preschool  children  in  the 
declaration  of  policy.  However,  this 
would  go  specifically  for  the  children  of 
preschool  age.  Preschool  nursery  and 
kindergarten  training  and  education 
specially  designed  for  these  deprived 
children — remedial  classes  and  programs 
for  children  in  their  early  education  and 
so  forth,  including  the  use  of  a  corps 
of  master  teachers  and  teaching  assist- 
ants with  special  training.  It  would 
give  them  additional  incentives  to  work 
with  educationally  deprived  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  large 
concentrations  of  such  children. 

My  reason  for  offering  this  is  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  improve  the  educational  level 
of  children  before  first  grade.  In  my 
philosophy  I  believe  that  the  States  and 
local  governments  have  the  responsibili- 
ties in  grades  1  through  12.  The  Federal 
Government  has  assisted  for  many  years 
to  a  substantial  degree  in  the  giades 
above  12.  at  the  higher  educational 
levels.  However,  here  is  an  area  of  great 
unmet  need.  The  educationally  deprived 
child  being  talked  about  for  these  2 
days  in  the  bill  H.R.  3262  are  the  ones 
who  have  been  lost  before  they  ever 
reached  school  for  first  grade.  The  chil- 
dren who  ^are  poverty  stricken  and  re- 
sult in  the  unemployed;  the  ones  we 
were  trying  to  reach  last  year  in  the 
antipoverty  bill  for  the  most  part  were 
lost  before  they  ever  attended  public 
schools.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony about  these  children.  They  are 
the  easiest  to  reach  and  you  can  moti- 
vate them  easier  at  this  age  than  they 
can  be  at  a  subsequent  age.  The  cor- 
rection you  have  to  make  later  on  can 
be  prevented  if  you  have  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  reach  the  children 
ages  3  to  6. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
available  to  us  if  we  would  take  the  time 


to  study  it.    Studies  have  been  made  by 
the  Ford  Foundation, 

Martin  Deutsch  of  the  Institute  of  De- 
velopmental Studies  of  New  York  Medi- 
cal College:  Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment, who  gave  testimony  on  this 
subject  last  year;  and  you  can  read  the 
report  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  evalu- 
ation project  in  New  York  City  by  Prof. 
Robert  M.  Maclver.  Each  one  of  these 
people  states  that  the  time  to  reach  these 
young  people  with  special  programs  is 
before  they  ever  start  the  first  grade. 

There  is  no  sense  in  having  all  these 
expensive  programs  of  trying  to  reach 
these  kids  at  a  later  age  and  permit  the 
breeding  ground  to  continue.  We  must 
have  the  program  specifically  designed 
to  reach  these  young  people  and  the  later 
programs  will  not  be  necessary. 

I  believe  that  my  substitute,  therefore, 
would  reach  the  real  problem  better  than 
the  proposal  we  have  before  us  in  title 
I  of  H.R.  2362  and  with  a  smaller  amount 
of  money. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  back  to  the  brief 
remarks  I  made  during  the  limitation  of 
debate  several  minutes  ago  when  I  said 
that  I  had  a  few  dark  suspicions  about 
the  genuine  commitment  of  some — I 
hasten  to  point  out  some,  not  all — of  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  were  expressing  such  very  deep  con- 
cern about  poor  children.  I  think  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
lends  at  least  a  modicum  of  credibility  to 
my  charge  because  this  proposed  amend- 
ment provides  only  $300  million  in  grants 
to  aid  educationally  deprived  children, 
whereas  in  title  I  of  the  committee  bill 
we  provide  in  excess  of  $1  billion  to  aid 
the  poor  children  of  this  country  in  im- 
proving their  educational  opportunities. 

I  further  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
is  very  restricting  indeed  in  that  it  ap- 
plies to  children  only  between  ages  3  to 
7 — or  is  it  3  to  8? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Three  through  seven, 
which  would  be  the  same  as  3  to  8. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Whereas  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  cover  a  far  larger  age 
group  than  does  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  have  been 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
no  very  good  estimate  of  how  many 
children  would  be  aided  In  his  proposed 
amendment  but  it  ought  to  be  clear  that 
with  only  $300  million  as  compared  to  $1 
billion  plus  in  title  I  of  the  committee 
bill  far  flvver  children  could  be  helped 
under  his  amendment,  or  they  could  be 
helped  to  a  much  smaller  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  a  good  example  of  offering  a 
supE>osed  bit  of  assistance  without  much 
substance  to  attack  the  very  serious 
problem  to  which  the  committee  bill  is 
directed,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman^rom  Min- 
nesota will  be  overwhelmingly\  defeated. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  my  col. 
league  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  believe  under  title  I  the  bill  as  it  is 
presented  indicates  that  it  is  at  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  local  school  unit 
to  detennine  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
school  children  will  receive  a  program. 
I  will  ask  my  colleague  from  Indiana  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  it  is  within  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  local  school  au- 
thorities to  devote  all  the  money  they 
receive  to  that  program  if  they  think  it 
is  needed? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  administration  bill  in 
title  I  provides  assistance  for  children 
aged  5  to  17,  but  not  preschool  age 
children. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
correct  about  that.  Preschooling  would 
include  anything  from  birth  to  the  first 
grade. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  you  compare  my 
formula  with  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  bill 

Mr.  BRADEMAS .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  choose  to  yield  further. 

The  formula  in  title  I  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  coming 
from  families  of  $2,000  a  year  or  less. 
That  is  the  formula.  The  funds  provided 
under  title  I  could  be  used  for  preschool 
children  as  well. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  the  gentleman 
really  points  out.  here  is  the  fact  that 
in  title  I  of  the  bill  the  money  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  used  only  for  the 
children  ages  5  to  17.  It  can  be  used  for 
any  educationally  deprived  child  in  the 
school,  and  they  can  be  the  wealthiest 
kids  In  the  district.  This  money  is  for 
them.    This  is  for  any  child. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
njisleading  when  he  makes  that  kind  of 
statement.  It  is  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  point  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin]  was  earlier  endeavor- 
ing to  make,  with  no  greater  success,  I 
venture  to  say,  in  his  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
time.  I  simply  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  offering 
this  amendment.  He  was  very  active  in 
producing  this  proposal.  He  has  long 
been  interested  in  the  early  school  and 
preschool  training  program  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  interrupt  the  cycle  of  poverty- 
poverty  in  education  and  poverty  in  eco- 
nomic status. 
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Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  program  which 
aims  itself  directly  at  poor  children  at 
the  age  when  they  can  be  helped  in  the 
most  effective  way. 

All  of  the  testimony  which  we  had  be- 
fore our  conmiittee  indicated  this  to  be 
the  case.  It  gives  the  funds  to  the  States, 
the  educators,  at  the  local  level  to  utilize 
for  this  particular  purpose. 

It  is  a  program  that  eliminates  all  of 
the  dangers  of  Federal  control,  relying 
upon  the  States  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  trying  to  redirect  some  programs  to 
iielp  those  young  children  from  poor 
families. 

Most  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  on  this  floor  believe  in  that 
kind  of  a  program.  We  should  do  it  by 
stimulating  the  States  and  the  local 
boards  of  education  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  an  effective  program  and  I 
might  say  it  is  title  I  of  the  Republican 
substitute  which  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  offered  on  the  floor  here  today. 

Titles  II,  III,  and  IV  include  the  tax 
credits  and  other  provisions  that  we  put 
in  the  Republican  substitute.  This  is 
the  Republican  program  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee aimed  at  helping  the  poor  chil- 
dren between  3  and  8  years  of  age. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  and  for  the  work  that  he 
did  in  developing  the  RepubUcan  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  title  I,  as 
I  said  before,  puts  the  Federal  emphasis 
on  areas  where  there  is  definite  need.  We 
have  no  idea  whether  the  children  of  a 
preschool  level  will  receive  any  assistance 
under  the  bill  unless  such  an  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Right  now  the  administration  proposal 
is  to  handle  deprived  children,  culturally 
and  socially  deprived  children,  under  the 
antipoverty  program  or  through  the 
OfEice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  There 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  experience 
which  has  been  gained  in  our  public 
school  system,  so  I  believe  this  proposal 
in  my  amendment  would  work  better. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
we  leave  these  deprived  children  under 
the  public  school  system,  these  children 
who  are  3  through  7  years  of  age.  These 
are  the  young  people  of  which  a  study 
was  made  who  live  in  Chicago.  Some  of 
them  had  not  gone  6  blocks  away  from 
their  home  to  see  Lake  Michigan,  it  was 
reported. 

These  are  the  young  people  in  Chicago 
who  when  asked  how  big  a  horse  or  cow 
was  in  a  picture,  answered,  "3  to  5 
Inches."  They  had  not  received  any  ex- 
perience, no  educational  experience 
which  they  would  automatically  receive 
in  associating  with  their  parents  if  in  a 
middle-class  environment.  Here  is  a 
"Ting  need  for  Federal  assistance.  The 
incentive  is  needed  for  the  local  com- 
munities to  reach  these  people.  We  have 
Sven  categorical  aid  many  times  before. 
In  1917  we  began  the  vocational  pro- 
gram, we  increased  it  in  1946,  and  again 
last  year.    We  saw  nothing  wrong  with 


that  kind  of  aid.  I  ask  you  to  give  the 
same  kind  of  categorical  aid  to  the  de- 
prived children  ages  3  to  7,  these  yoimg 
people  who  need  help  more  than  anyone 
else,  but  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
least  done  for  them.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  authorities  in  this  country  that 
these  young  people  are  in  need  of  this 
kind  of  aid. 

I  ask  you  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  with  regard  to  some  details 
of  the  amendment.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  amendment  would  al- 
locate $300  million  to  ages  3  to  7  only; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  3  through 
7  only. 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  would  be  the  first 
grade  in  the  public  school  system? 

Mr.  QUIE.   Yes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  What  provision  would 
be  made  for  children  not  in  pubUc 
schools? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  go  to  children  of 
parents  who  normally  send  children  to 
public  schools.  This  would  permit  the 
moriey  to  be  spent  using  the  facilities  of 
public  schools  similar  to  the  way  they  do 
in  Baltimore,  using  the  facilities  of 
churches,  for  instance,  to  reach  these 
children.  The  people  hired  by  the  Pub- 
lic Education  Agency  would  use  these  fa- 
cihties  because  they  are  being  used  other- 
wise only  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Your  amendment  limits 
the  entire  bill  to  the  preschool  area 
alone.  There  is  nothing  in  here  for 
those  who  might  vise  this  special  educa- 
tion service  to  receive  any  assistance 
whatsoever  if  they  are  over  the  age  of  7? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  education 
agencies. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Do  I  also  understand 
that  the  allocation  of  funds  in  this  bill 
would  be  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  this  except  we  use  the  $3,000 
figure  rather  than  $2,000  in  order  to  in- 
clude more  people. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  must  continue  my  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  would 
suggest  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
too  meager  and  does  not  go  far  enough. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  the  majority  recog- 
nizing some  of  these  facts;  that  Federal 
assistance  is  popular  legislation,  but  has 
been  strongly  opposed  by  the  majority 
in  the  past.  There  must  be  some  others 
who  definitely  need  the  same  kind  of 
service. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  yield  to  me,  I  would 
like  to  ask  another  question  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  I  think  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  if  the  State  receiving  funds  xmder 
his  proposal  wished  to  establish  pre- 
school programs  for  private  school  stu- 
dents as  well  as  public  school  students, 
the  State  woiild  be  free  to  do  so? 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  a  way  we  are  ttdking 
about  different  situations.   I  do  not  know 


how  we  can  provide  for  schoolchildren 
who  have  not  attended  school  yet,  the 
children  of  parents  who  would  nonnally 
send  these  children  to  private  schools 
after  they  get  to  the  right  age. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Can  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question:  Has  the  gentleman 
any  judgment  on  the  relative  percentage 
of  students  in  each  of  these  categories 
who  would  be  assisted  under  his  pro- 
posal?    

Mr.  QUIE.  That  would  be  pretty  difB- 
cult.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make 
any  determination. 

Mr.  CAREY.  This  is  the  classic  at- 
tempt of  the  minority  to  offer  amend- 
ments so  that  the  bill  will  not  help  all 
the  children  who  need  help.  How  can 
we  disregard  the  testimony  of  the  local 
agency  leaders  who  came  to  Congress 
and  said  they  wanted  to  work  across  the 
whole  range?  How  can  we  segregate  the 
three  to  seven  group?  How  can  we  here 
make  our  judgment  prevail  over  theirs? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  favor  the  cultural  training 
of  prekindergarten,  preschool  children. 
My  campaign  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House  was  conducted  in  large  measure  on 
that  very  subject.  I  understand  very 
well  that  with  respect  to  a  child  of  6  or 
7  or  8  years  of  age,  his  personality,  his 
propensity  to  learn,  his  abihty  to  hear 
and  discriminate  among  the  sounds  of 
the  English  language,  have  largely  been 
formed  and  the  opportunity  for  remedial 
training  is  literally  lost  on  his  deaf  ears 
in  the  grade  school.  I  think  it  is  true 
what  the  song  says,  that  they  have  to  be 
taught  before  it  is  too  late,  before  they 
are  six  or  seven  or  eight. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  yesterday  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the 
chairman  of  the  subconmiittee,  whether 
or  not  in  his  opinion  the  language  "pre- 
school training"  would  include  prekin- 
dergarten training  of  culturally  deprived 
children.  His  answer  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. My  own  opinion  is  that  his  answer 
was  correct. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  if,  in  the  discretion 
of  all  the  school  boai-ds  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  preschool  training  was 
a  matter  of  higher  priority  than  grade 
school  or  secondary  school  training,  un- 
der the  bill  as  it  now  stands  they  have 
the  discretion  to  use  the  entire  funds  ap- 
propriated for  that  very  preschool  train- 
ing. Under  this  amendment  the  sugges- 
tion of  $300  milUon  for  preschool  train- 
ing could  very  well  by  strong  implication 
limit  the  amount  of  money  under  this 
bill  to  $300  million  which  could  be  spent 
for  preschool  training.  So  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment,  because  I  do 
support  the  preschool  training  program, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  local  au- 
thorities, the  local  school  boards,  told  by 
the  Federal  Government,  "You  can  only 
spend  $300  million  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram." That  is  the  kind  of  Federal  con- 
trol that  I  certainly  believe  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  opposed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstands  my  amendment.  It  is 
$300  million  out  of  the  $600  million  for 
preschool  training.  Mine  is  a  substitute 
for  the  entire  title  I.  Whereas  you  put 
a  limitation  of  $1,063  million  on  title  I, 
I  say  $300  million  and  no  more  at  this 
time  can  be  spent  for  preschool  training. 
There  is  in  there  money  for  those  under 
age  17  under  my  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted. 

So  your  argument  that  this  is  a  control 
or  earmarking  of  the  funds  does  not 
apply  any  more  than  earmarking  the 
funds  at  $1  billion.  But  you  are  correct 
in  stating  that  my  amendment  only  pro- 
vides $300.  million  under  title  I.  So  my 
amendment  will  provide  for  less  Federal 
expenditures  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  My  response  then  to 
the  gentleman  would  be  in  two  parts. 
First,  I  do  believe  under  th^  present  cir- 
cumstances the  local  school  districts  in 
this  CO  try,  when  this  bill  becomes  law, 
will  ha-  the  discretion  to  use  any 
amount  of  the  money  that  is  allocated 
to  their  school  districts  for  preschool 
training.  Second,  by  clear  implication, 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  those  local 
school  boards  would  be  restricted  to  a 
smaller  amount.  I  have  seen  too  many 
judges  decide  too  many  cases  on  the  im- 
plication language  in  statutes  to  doubt 
this  result. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  debate  on  it  is  indeed  a 
tribute  to  the  persistency  of  those  who 
have  long  been  dedicated  to  achieving 
Federal  injection  into  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  of  this  country — re- 
gardless how  they  accomplish  it. 

We  have  had  several  formulas  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  over  the  years,  as 
you  know.  Many  of  them  were  devised 
by  educators  who  perhaps  have  now 
come  up  with  the  very  questionable  for- 
mula that  is  embraced  in  this  bill. 

Of  all  the  formulas  in  the  past,  many 
of  which  were  not  very  good,  this  is  the 
least  sensible  of  all  of  them.  The  for- 
mula in  this  bill  is,  and  every  Member  of 
this  House  has  to  admit  this  to  him- 
self, a  buckshot  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem that  should  demand  pinix>inting. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  bill  that 
would  have  channeled  help  to  a  i>articu- 
lar  school  district  where  that  school  dis- 
trict could  not  provide  proper  teaching 
instruction  and  where  the  facilities  were 
inadequate.  That  individual  school  dis- 
trict would  then  have  been  able  to  make 
application  for  aid,  establish  its  finan- 
cial need,  and  in  this  manner  v/e  would 
have  directed  the  required  aid  accord- 
ingly— to  where  the  need  exists.  Now  we 
are  going  to  use  the  1959  census,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  determine  the  formula 
but  only  when  it  is  convenient.  In  the 
fii^st  place,  the  1959  census  because  of  its 
age  is  not  going  to  be  accurate  obviously 
because  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  6  years.  But,  ah,  here  is  another  gim- 
mick. If  you  look  at  the  report,  it  says 
where  such  a  census  is  not  available — 
they  would  use  the  results  of  achieve- 
ment tests. 

Now  goodness  gracious,  what  relation- 
ship is  there  between  achievement  tests 


for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  for- 
mula on  the  one  hand  and  the  formula  of 
children  coming  from  homes  with  a 
family  income  of  less  than  $2,000? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me  during  the  course 
of  the  excellent  statement  he  is  making, 
for  which  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  here  having 
worked  on  this  legislation  since  this  Con- 
gress convened.  I  have  seven  amend- 
ments to  title  I.  I  think  they  bring  out 
important  points  with  reference  to  this 
legislation.  The  education  bill  that  we 
are  considering  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant major  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  come  before  this  Congress  this  year. 
Those  seven  amendments,  if  I  were  to 
offer  them,  would  have  to  be  sent  up  to 
the  Clerk's  desk  and  acted  upon  without  a 
word  of  explanation  from  me  and  with- 
out a  word  of  answer  from  anybody  on 
this  floor.  Is  that  the  way  that  we  as  a 
great  deliberative  body  should  decide 
major  issues  or  policy?  The  Great  So- 
ciety has  turned  today  into  a  great 
steamroller.  I  think  every  liberal  who 
calls  himself  a  liberal  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  believes  that  these 
things  should  be  debated  and  exposed  to 
the  light  of  day  to  arrive  at  a  proper  de- 
cision and  a  proper  policy  for  our  covm- 
try  should  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  submit  that  perhaps  one  of  the  rea- 
sons is,  the  longer  this  debate  goes 
on  the  more  evident  it  becomes  how 
bad  this  legislation  really  is.  The 
administrative  procedure  as  outlined  in 
the  legislation  and  as  explained  contra- 
dictorily in  the  debate  leaves  any  real 
understanding  of  it  about  as  clear  as  a 
flea  in  a  London  fog. ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  section 
2  has  expired.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Chair  said  "on 
section  2."  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  said  "title  I."  Am 
I  incorrect? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  put  the 
motion  on  section  2,  which  contains  a 
title  I. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  the  debate  is  closed 
at  6  o'clock  on  section  2,  but  not  on  the 
remainder  of  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  should  like  for  the 
Clerk  to  repeat  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
have  made  another  request  than  that, 
but  since  the  other  sections  of  this  title 
have  not  been  read,  and  since  no  unani- 
mous-consent request  has  been  made 
that  they  be  considered  as  read,  no  mo- 
tion could  have  been  in  order  on  any- 


thing except  that  which  was  read.  That 
was  section  2. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  beg  to  state,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  the  motion  I  offered  was 
on  all  amendments  and  debate  on  title  I 
and  there  was  no  point  of  order  raised 
against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  may  have 
been  a  misunderstanding,  but  the  Chair 
knows  how  he  put  the  motion,  and  he 
knows  he  could  not  have  put  the  other 
motion  at  that  time.  The  other  sections 
of  that  title  had  not  been  read,  nor  had 
unanimous  consent  been  requested  that 
they  be  considered  as  read.  It  does  hap- 
pen that  section  2  contains  a  different 
title  I.  That  is  the  motion  which  the 
Chairman  put. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Chairman  to  put  the  motion  as  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  stated 
the  motion  as  the  Chair  at  that  time  un- 
derstood it.  There  was  no  correction  of 
the  Chair's  statement  of  the  motion. 
The  motion  stands  as  stated.  That  was 
what  the  Committee  voted  on. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  all  amendments  on 
title  I  close  at  a  quarter  after  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  QUIE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  Clerk  has  not  reached 
section  3  as  yet.  For  that  reason,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  such  a  motion  is 
out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  well  taken.  Such  a  motion  can  only 
apply  to  sections  as  they  are  read. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chainnan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Was  the  original  agree- 
ment entered  into  to  close  at  6  o'clock? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  motion  was 
passed  to  close  debate  on  section  2  at  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  any  Member  has  an 
amendment  to  section  2,  he  will  be  able 
to  offer  it  at  this  time,  but  there  will  be 
no  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct.  If 
any  Member  rises  with  an  amendment  to 
section  2,  he  will  be  able  to  offer  it,  but 
there  will  be  no  debate  on  it. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  section 
2,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Clause  (A)  of  section  3(c)(4) 
of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  238(c)  (4)  (A) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(  Is,"  and  Inserting  ",  but  excluding 
funds  available  under  title  II)  is,". 

(b)  The  sentence  which  immediately  fol- 
lows clause  (B)  of  section  4(a)  of  such  Act 
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,90  use.  239(a)  (B) )  is  amended  by  Insert- 

?  "(exclusive  of  funds  available  under  title 

nf"  immediately  after  "Federal  funds". 

(c)(1)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 

Verting    "title    ni — general"     above    the 

hPadinB  for  section  7,  and  by  redesignating 

cw-tions  7,  8.  and  9,  and  references  thereto, 

S^sections  301,  302,  and  303.  respectively. 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  section 
of  such  Act  redesignated  as  section  302  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title 


r 


DEFINITIONS 

SEC.  4.  (a)   Paragraph   (2)    of  the  section 


of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  Public  Law 
874  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  re- 
designated by  section  3  of  this  Act  as  section 
303.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'^2)  The  term  'child',  except  as  used  In 
title  n  means  any  child  who  Is  within  the 
age  limits  for  which  the  applicable  State 
provides  free  public  education." 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  303  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  tlie  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  except  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  such  term  does  not  include 
any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  303  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds 
granted  under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  titles 
II  or  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965". 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  303 
is  amended  by  inserting  "American  Samoa," 
after  "the  District  of  Columbia,",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "the  Virgin  Islands"  the  follow- 
ing; ■',  and  for  purposes  of  title  II,  such 
term  Includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands". 

(2)  Sections  3(d)  and  6(c)  of  such  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  238(d) .  241(c) )  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "American  Samoa,"  after 
"Guam,"  each  time  that  It  appears. 

(e)  Such  sectloni303  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  The  term  'county'  means  those  di- 
visions of  a  State  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  compiling  and  reporting 
data  regarding  counties. 

"(12)  The  term  'construction'  includes  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  school  facilities;  erecting,  building,  ac- 
quiring, altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or 
extending  school  facilities;  and  the  Inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
school  facilities. 

"(13)  The  term  'school  facilities'  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (Including 
initial  equipment)  for  free  public  education 
and  interests  in  land  (including  site,  grading, 
and  improvements)  on  which  such  facilities 
are  constructed,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include  those  gymnasiums  and  similar 
facilities  intended  primarily  for  exhibitions 
for  which  admission  Is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  public. 

"(14)  The  term  'equipment'  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  including  Items  such  as 
instructional  equipment  and  necessary  fur- 
niture, printed,  published,  and  audio-visual 
instructional  materials,  and  book§,  periodi- 
cals, documents,  and  other  related  materials. 

"(15)  For  the  purpose  of  title  II,  the  term 
'elementary  school'  means  a  day  or  residential 
school  which  provides  elementary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law,  and  the  term 
'secondary  school'  means  a  day  or  residential 
school  which  provides  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law.  except  that 
it  does  not  include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12." 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENI>S.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  after 
our  conversation  of  awhile  ago  that  he 
intended  to  rise  at  6  o'clock,  if  that  is 
still  his  position. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Not  now.    No. 
Mr.  ARENDS.   Does  the  gentleman  ex- 
pect to  come  in  early  tomorrow? 

Mr.  POWELL.   I  hope  to  come  in  early. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     It  would  be  well  for 

the  gentleman  to  stay  with  his  word  to 

quit   at  6   o'clock  tonight  rather   than 

coming  in  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  will  finish  up  in 
about  5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, a  question. 

On  page  91,  lines  15  through  23,  we 
have  the  definition  of  the  word  "equip- 
ment." Would  it  be  possible,  if  a  local 
public  educational  agency  desired  to  do 
so  in  order  to  provide  special  education 
arrangements  for  the  educationally  de- 
prived children  of  private  schools,  to 
build  structures  to  house  the  equipment 
which  they  loan  them,  of  course,  the  title 
to  that  structure  remaining  in  the  public 
educational  agency  but  the  structure 
being  constructed  on  the  groWids  of  a 
private  school. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  question,  I  feel. 
is  answered  on  page  91.  lines  8  to  14; 
and  on  page  79,  subsection  (3)  where  it 


says: 

that  the  local  educational  agency  has  pro- 
vided satisfactory  assturance  that  the  con- 
trol of  funds  provided  under  this  title,  and 
title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be 
in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  in  this  title,  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and  prop- 
erty; 

The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  just  ex- 
plained it  and  the  conclusion  was  that 
the  answer  was  "Yes"  and  now  he  says 

"No." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
well  knows  that  if  a  local  public  school 
agency  is  to  retain  title  to  real  property 
it  cannot  be  constructed  on  private  prop- 
erty.   The  question  answers  itself. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  cannot  be  constructed 
on  private  property? 

Mr.  PERKINS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Suppose  the  equipment  is 
mobile,  if  there  were  wheels  under  it. 
such  as  a  mobile  educational  labora- 
tory. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
iterating what  we  went  over  time  and 
time  again  during  this  debate.  The  bill 
provides  for  some  special  educational 
services  for  the  educationally  deprived 
youngster  attending  nonpublic  schools. 
That  mobile  equipment  will  still  belong 
to  the  public  agency. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  the  mobile  equipment 
may  be  placed  on  private  school  grounds, 

may  it  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  What  would  be  wrong 
with  that  within  the  limits  we  have  pro- 
vided? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
is  wrong  with  it;  I  am  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  mobile  equip- 
ment would  still  be  the  property  of  the 
public  agency. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  granted.  All  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  say  is  "Yes"  if 
that  is  the  answer.  Then  it  can  be  lo- 
cated  there? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  be  possible, 
but  only  within  those  guidelines  per- 
taining to  "special  services  and  title  re- 
quirements." set  forth  in  the  report  and 
the  bill  which  we  have  gone  over  previ- 
ously and  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Thompson,  so  carefully  ex- 
plained earlier  in  today's  debate. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  know  that  the  title 
has  to  be  in  the  local  public  agency. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  read  to  the 
gentleman  what  the  biU  requires: 

Services  and  arrangements  provided  for 
nonpublic  school  students  must  be  special 
as  distinguished  from  general  educational 
assistance  •   •   *. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairm.  -  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose.  This  has  already 
been  read  into  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  further. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
is  important  at  least  that  the  private 
schools  in  my  congressional  district  know 
what  this  bill  says  because  they  are  en- 
titled, as  I  read  this  bill,  to  money  for 
the  children  who  attend  their  schools, 
who  are  educationally  deprived ;  not  that  • 
they  be  from  families  of  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000,  but  that  they  be  education- 
ally deprived. 

As  was  stated  in  the  hearings,  but  has 
not  been  stated  on  the  floor,  mobile  sci- 
ence laboratories  are  available  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  and  amendments  to 
title  I,  section  4,  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 

will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  we  have  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
repeated?  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'The  Chair  will 
state  the  motion  as  he  understood  it. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  moves  that  all  debate  on  sec- 
tion 4  of  title  I  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  92,  line  6: 

EXTENSION    OF   TITLE   I   OF   PUBLIC  LAW    874 
EIGHTY -FIRST    CONGEESS 

SEC.  5.  Sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  237(a),  238(b),  239(a)),  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "1966"  each  place 
where  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1968". 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  extension  of  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram for  a  period  of  2  years 
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I  therefore  move  that  all  debate  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  2  min- 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  merely  for  the 
Record. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  whether  it  is 
profKJsed  that  further  hearings  will  be 
held  soon  for  revision  of  Public  Law  874. 
I  refer  specifically  to  certain  inequities 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  knows  about, 
the  formula  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  my  city  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  present 
time  to  qualify  for  this  assistance? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
that  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  continue  hearings  on  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  we  would  expect  to 
resume  those  hearings  within  the  next 
3  or  4  weeks. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  the  action  on  this  in  order 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  may  be  able 
to  qualify  for  this  impacted  aid  assist- 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Cterk  read  as  follows : 

Page  92,  line  13: 

TITLE  II SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES,  TEXT- 
BOOKS, AND  OTHER  INSTRTTCTIONAL  MATE- 
RIALS 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  a  program  for  making  grants  for  the 
acquisition  of  school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials  for  the  use  of  children 
srtio  teachers  In  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  but 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grieved  that  Members  of  this  body  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  present  im- 
portant amendments  to  this  bill  and  de- 
bate them.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  permanent  record,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  five  of  the 
seven  amendments  I  wished  to  offer  be 
set  out  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

AMENDMENT   THAT    WOULD    HAVE    BEEN    OFFERED 
BY    MR.    GOODELL 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  71,  strike 
out  everjrthlng  down  through  line  8  on  page 
78,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
diu-lng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 


and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
make  basic  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,060,000,000; 
but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remain- 
der as  the  nimiber  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  the  State  of  fami- 
lies having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
$2,000  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  of  such  families  in  all  the  States. 
The  number  of  such  children  of  such  fam- 
ilies shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  sat- 
isfactory data  available  to  him.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'State' 
shall  not  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  202 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection   (a)    for  such  year." 

Page  78,  line  11,  strike  out  "or  a  special 
Incentive  grant". 

Page  78,  line  14,  strike  out  "such  basic 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  establish" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "its  certification 
under  section  205". 

Page  81,  beginning  in  line  13,  strike  out 
"an  application,  in  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary,  which  provides 
satisfactory  assurance"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  application  which  certifies". 

Page  82,  line  22,  strike  out  "which  meets" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "If  it  and  the  cer- 
tification contained  therein  meet". 

Page  83,  line  1.  strike  out  "(1)".  and  "sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  208". 

Page  83,  beginning  In  line  4,  strike  out  "tne 
amount  which  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"amounts  equal  to  amounts  expended  by  the 
State  in  accordance  with  Its  certification 
under  section  205,  except  that  the  amount 
so  paid  in  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the 
State's  allotment  under  section  203  for  that 
fiscal  year". 

Page  83,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  20. 

Page  84,  beginning  in  line  3,  strike  out 
"to  the  local  educational  aigencles  of  the 
State". 


Page  84.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  4  on  page  as 

Page  85,  line  21.  strike  out  "assurance  set 
forth  in  the  State  plan"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "certification  contained  in  the  an 
plication".  P" 

Redesignate  sections  205,  206,  and  207  (and 
cross  references  thereto)  as  sections  204  205 
and  206,  respectively;  and  redesignate' sec' 
tions  209,  210,  211,  and  212  (and  cross  ref- 
erences thereto)  as  sections  207,  208  209 
and  210,  respectively. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2362  that  would  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Goodei.l: 

"On  page  78,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
'(consistent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  may  establish)'." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2362  that  would  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell: 

"On  page  80,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
•In  cooperation  with'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'after  consultation  with'." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2362  that  would  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell: 

"On  page  74,  strike  out  everything  follow- 
ing line  20  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"  '(B)  equal  to  6  per  centum  or  more  ol 
the  total  number  of  all  children  aged  Ave 
to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  such  district, 
whichever  ^0  greater.' 

"On  page  75,  line  5,  strike  out  'one  hundred 
or  more.'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'equal 
to  6  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total  number 
of  all  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive, in  such  county.' " 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2362  that  would  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell: 

"On  page  82,  following  line  25,  add  the 
following  new  section  and  renumber  the 
remaining  sections  accordingly: 

"  'AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"  'Sec  207.  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,060,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966:  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.* " 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  communicated 
to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


A    BILL    TO    MAKE    THE    ORANGE 
BLOSSOM  THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  House  joint  resolution  on 


x^av  to  make  the  orange  blossom  the 
national  flower.  In  this  I  am  joined 
bv  the  members  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion It  is  our  belief  and  that  of  the 
oeople  of  Florida  that  the  orange  blos- 
j^  would  make  an  ideal  national  flower. 
There  are  many  reasons.  It  has  a  con- 
tinuing history  dating  back  to  earliest 
recorded  times.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  and  in  writings  coming  out  of 
China  in  ancient  history.  None  of  this 
overlooks  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
orange  blossom.  Beautiful  and  fragrant, 
it  is  the  accepted  bridal  flower. 

Seated  in  the  family  gallery  today  is 
Miss  Karol  Kelly  of  Zephyr  Hills, 
Florida's  lovely  Citrus  Queen  of  my 
State.  She  well  typifies  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  which  we  observe  here. 

Oranges  and  orange  blossoms  have 
been  distributed  in  the  Capitol  today 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida 
Citms  Commission.  The  delicious  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree  already  is  well  known 
to  you,  but  it  is  the  blos-soms  in  particular 
that  we  want  you  to  become  acquainted 
with  today.  They  are  creamy  white, 
waxen  in  texture,  do  not  deteriorate 
quickly,  and  are  fragrant  with  a  heavy 
perfume,  which  is  heady  and  yet  lovely. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  privileged 
to  stand  in  the  evening  in  an  orange 
grove  and  to  sniff  the  rich  odor  of  the 
blossoms  have  shared  a  delightful  privi- 
lege indeed. 

After  seeing  our  queen  tasting  our 
oranges,  and  smelling  the  fragrance  of 
their  blossoms,  we  trust  you  will  approve 
this  resolution  by  acclamation. 

In  the  language  and  sentiment  of 
flowers,  the  orange  blossom  is  the  special 
symbol  of  marriage.  When  we  hear  of 
a  young  couple  planning  to  be  married,  a 
picture  of  orange  blossoms  flashes 
through  our  minds.  It  seems  a  bride 
just  must  have  a  cluster  of  orange  blos- 
soms tucked  in  her  veil  to  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion. Often  the  corsage  which  she  car- 
ries is  of  these  fragrant  flowers  mixed 
with  others.  Each  of  you  can  picture  a 
bride  with  her  bouquet  of  orange  blos- 
soms, slowly  walking  down  the  aisle  to 
"Mendels-sohn's  Wedding  March." 

The  orange  blossom  was  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida  in 
1909  as  Florida's  State  flower. 

The  orange  tree  originally  was  native 
to  Asia.  Centuries  later  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Asia  Minor  from  whence  it 
was  taken  to  the  warm  Mediterranean 
regions.  Having  traveled  west  from  Asia 
to  Spain  and  Africa,  the  orange  tree  was 
carried  westward  again  by  the  Spaniards 
to 'the  Caribbean  Islands  and  to  Mexico 
at  Vera  Cruz  where  seedlings  were 
planted  in  1518. 

The  Spanish  settled  at  Sti  Augustine. 
Florida,  in  1565  and  records  indicate 
that  sometime  afterward  oranges  were 
thriving  around  the  settlement.  The  In- 
dians liked  the  fruit  and  as  they  ate  it, 
traveling  through  the  forests,  they 
dropped  some  of  the  seeds,  which  soon 
sprouted  as  wild  orange  trees  in  present- 
day  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bwna. 

The  plantings  in  Vera  Cruz  spread  to 
Lower  California  and  much  later,  over 
200  years,  it  found  its  way  into  Califor- 
nia.   Franciscan  Father  Junipero  Serra 


brought  with  him  to  California  seed- 
lings of  the  orange  tree,  which  he  planted 
at  the  San  Diego  Mission  about  1769. 
The  first  large  orange  grove  was  not 
planted  in  California  until  1805  at  San 
Gabriel  Mission.  Thus,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Spanish  for  the  orange  blossom 
and  orange  trees  in  the  New  World. 

Oranges  are  raised  in  every  State  along 
our  southern  border — nine  States  all  told. 

After  the  tree  has  blossomed,  the  fruit 
begins  to  appear.  Blossoms  and  mature 
f  i-uit  can  be  seen  on  the  trees  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  unusual  situation.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  we  all  know  the  benefits 
derived  from  eating  an  orange  or  drink- 
ing its  juice.  In  addition  to  its  nutrient 
value,  it  contains  the  important  vitamins 
A,  B,  and  C  in  large  amounts,  so  neces- 
sary to  our  health. 

Next  to  apple  production,  the  orange 
comes  second  of  all  fruits  raised  in  the 
United  States. 

With  this  background  to  the  orange 
blossom,  the  Florida  delegation  in  Con- 
gress seeks  to  have  it  designated  as  the 
national  flower  of  the  United  States. 

What  other  flower  that  grows  in  a 
garden  can  give  mankind  so  much: 
Beauty,  fragrance,  purity,  and  finally  a 
healthful  fruit.  Not  the  rose  nor  the 
daisy  nor  the  marigold  nor  the  carnation 
can  give  us  sustenance.  All  do  give  sat- 
isfaction to  our  soul,  whereas  the  orange 
blossom  gives  more — fruit. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  date, 
March  25,  marks  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  indep§ndence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  It  is 
a  date  which  certainly  at  once  sparks 
forth  the  vitality  of  a  people  filled  with  a 
zest  for  liberty,  and  demonstrates  again 
the  pallid  tragedy  which  has  become  the 
lot  of  millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  While  the  political  existence 
of  this  Republic  was  short  lived  by  force 
of  Russian  imperialism,  it  was  nonethe- 
less a  historical  event  that  expresses  the 
undying  will  of  Byelorussian  devotion  to 
freedom. 

It  is  most  noteworthy  that  the  tenacity 
of  Byelorussians  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  continues  to  nurture  their  fer- 
vent desire  to  once  more  bring  to  their 
homeland  the  freedom  of  government 
tasted  but  lost  47  long  years  ago. 

I  congratulate  the  Byelorussians  on 
this  anniversary  and  wish  them  an  early 
return  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
Resolution  of  the  Convention  of  Americans 

OP  Byelorussian  Descent,  Held  on  March 

21,  1965,  AT  THE  hotel  Biltmore  in  New 

YORK  City  for  the  47th  Anniversary  of 

THE     INDEPENDENCE     OF    THE     BYELORUSSIAN 

Democratic  Republic 

The  Byelorussians  of  the  free  world  have 
been  closely  following  the  events  in  the 
country  of  their  origin.  By  virtue  of  their 
unflagging  efforts  to  keep  In  touch  with  their 


former  compatriots,  there  emerges  a  picture 
of  Byelorussians  oppressed  by  communism 
but  forever  trying  to  Improve  their  present 
status  and  to  change  their  future  for  the 
better.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  succeeded 
In  pushing  back  the  darkness  somewhat. 
Nonetheless,  their  aspirations  to  a  Byelo- 
russian statehood  have  so  far  been  blocked  by 
the  incubus  of  a  foreign  Ideology,  placed  on 
their  country  by  violence. 

The  idea  of  democratic  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, which  the  Byelorussians  have 
consecrated  with  lives,  is  indestructible 
among  them.  This  Idea  was  given  lmi>etu8 
by  the  antl-Russlan  uprising  of  1863;  it  was 
developed  and  enriched  by  a  host  of  writers 
of  the  national  rebirth  movement,  and  In 
the  years  of  the  Byelorussian  national  revolu- 
tion of  1917  to  1918  it  reached  fruition.  The 
convention  believes  that  national  inde- 
pendence for  Byelorussia  will  be  realized,  for 
the  independence  movement  constitutes  an 
organic  part  of  the  historical  process  in  this 
century. 

Democratic  sovereignty,  the  theme  of  this 
period,  was  expressed  by  the  Byelorussians 
through  their  national  leader,  the  poet  Janka 
Kupala  (1882-1942),  who  wrote:  "Each  peo- 
ple should  be  Its  own  master." 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Byelorussian  nation  - 
shall  become  its  own  master.  This  is  Its 
most  sacred  dream  and  yearning.  The 
achievement  of  this  goal  Is  In  the  Interest 
not  only  of  Byelorussia  but  of  the  whole 
community  of  nations. 

In  the  world  of  today,  cowering  from  the 
specter  of  nuclear  war,  international  under- 
standing is  more  urgently  needed  than  ever. 
The  existence  of  the  United  Nations  under- 
lines this  need. 

Coexistence  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions, however,  will  rest  upon  firm  founda- 
tions only  when  each  nation  will  speak  for 
Itself;  when  neighboring  states  or  nationali- 
ties will  not  usurp  another  nation's  name  and 
economic  resources,  as  in  the  case  of  Byelo- 
rvissia,  whose  name  is  being  used  by  Russia 
In  Its  International  manifestations  and  black- 
mailing. 

The  endeavors  of  Byelorussians  to  have 
the  right  to  speak  for  themselves  and  to  be 
their  own  masters  constitute  the  essence  of 
recent  developments  in  Byelorussia.  They 
become  especially  obvious  among  the  young- 
er generation  of  the  Byelorussian  inteUl- 
gentsla :  among  writers,  artists,  teachers,  and 
students.  Through  their  voices  and  creative 
talents,  the  Byelorussian  people  are  striving 
to  rehabilitate  their  past,  of  which  It  was 
totally  deprived  during  the  years  of  Stalinist 
terror,  and  to  promote  a  maximum  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom.  Taken  all  to- 
gether, these  aspirations  form  the  core  of 
the  Idea  of  Independence  and  democracy  as 
It  was  promulgated  in  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic. 

We,  the  participants  of  this  convention  for 
the  47th  Anniversary  of  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence, therefore  solemnly  resolve: 

In  the  all-out,  further  struggle  for  free 
Byelorussia,  to  spotlight  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  achievements  of  the 
Byelorussian  people;  to  unmask  before  the 
world  the  political,  economic,  and  moral  en- 
slavement of  Byelorussia  by  Soviet  Russifin 
Imperialism. 

May  the  torch  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  March  1918  never  go  out. 
Long  live  the  free  democratic  Byelorussia. 
For  the  convention: 

Stanislau  Stankevich,  Ph.D., 
National  President  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian-American Association,  Inc. 
Uladzimizr  Nabagiez,  M.D., 
President  of  the  New  York  Branch  of 
the  Byelorussian-American  Associa- 
tion, Inc, 

Siarhiej  Huttrchyk. 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Branch  of 
the  Byelorussian-American  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
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USURPATION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AU- 
THORITY BY  AN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AGENCY 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  protest  one  more  blatant 
usurpation  of  legislative  authority  by  an 
administrative  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  refer  to  the  arbitrary  and  unrealistic 
action  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
setting  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per 
hour ,  for  educational  trainees  in  the 
Youth  Corps. 

It  is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  set  a 
minimum  wage  for  breadwinners  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  but  it  is 
altogether  a  different  matter  for  a  Fed- 
eral agency  which  does  not  answer  to 
the  electorate  to  give  away  that  elec- 
torate's tax  money  to  those  we  are  trying 
to  help  provide  with  education  and  the 
.skills  necessary  for  earning  a  living. 

While  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  the  poverty  bill  was  being  drafted, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  this  body  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary subsistence  to  enable  the  greatest 
number  of  our  underprivileged  youth  to 
receive  the  highest  level  of  basic  educa- 
tion, plus  additional  skills  through  vo- 
cational training,  and  enable  reentry  into 
school. 

These  are  worthy  goals  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  them.  But  because  of  this  un- 
realistic and  typically  bureaucratic  edict, 
these  goals  are  being  thwarted  at  two 
points: 

First,  because  the  total  amount  to  be 
spent  on  this  program  is  set  by  law,  any 
such  unrealistic  wage  will  automatically 
decrease  the  number  of  underprivileged 
youths  who  can  participate. 

Second,  because  this  wage  is  in  many 
cases  higher  than  that  provided  by  local 
industries  not  covered  by  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  the  youngster  may 
be  earning  more  than  his  parent.  This 
could  encourage  dropouts — the  very 
thing  this  bill  is  designed  to  avoid. 

This  is  only  one  instance  among  many 
that  makes  one  wonder  why  Congress 
labors  long  and  conscientiously  to  enact 
sound,  constructive  legislation  only  to 
see  it  go  douTi  the  drain  because  of  inept, 
builheaded  application. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
•     EDUCATION  "ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise ;  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No.  1 
business  of  the  American  people  today 
is  education. 


The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (H.R.  2362)  is  an 
essential  step  that  we  must  take. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  fore- 
fathers, we  here  today  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  younger  generations,  and 
those  yet  to  come,  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  best  education  possible 
in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  pre- 
pared to  assume  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity and  leadership  which  will  one  day  be 
theirs.  The  teachers  in  our  public  school 
systems,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  do  more  than  educate  our  chil- 
dren. They  are,  in  fact,  the  primary 
guardians  of  our  democratic  heritage. 
Therefore,  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
will  depend  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  on  the  strength  of  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  we 
must  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
give  local  school  districts  of  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide every  child — those  who  come  from 
families  with  such  limited  incomes — an 
opportunity  for  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
basic  education  of  skills.  > 

It  is  with  deep  respect  that  I  pay  high- 
est compliments  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  for  his  dedicated  service  and  un- 
tiring efforts  which  resulted  in  our  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2362. 

In  particular,  the  formula  that  he  has 
proE>osed  for  financial  assistance  is  equi- 
table and  fair  and  it  will  provide  our 
local  school  districts  with  the  essential 
finances  which  they  so  desperately  need 
in  order  to  properly  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  pass  this  historic  legislation 
exactly  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  without  a  single 
amendment. 


MAPLE  SIRUP  RESEARCH 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  December  31,  1964,  that  a  re- 
search program  costing  $285,400  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  maple  sirup  would  be 
discontinued.  The  explanation  for  this 
decision  was  that  the  returns  on  the  re- 
search dollar  of  the  USDA  would  prob- 
ably be  higher  in  some  other  area.  In 
view  of  the  spectacular  results  of  the 
past  research  program  on  maple  sirup 
it  is  felt  that  there  is  no  further  place  to 
go  with  maple  sirup  research. 

The  research  financed  by  the  USDA, 
costing  about  $1,500,000  since  1948, 
has  indeed  produced  spectacular  results. 
It  can  very  well  be  said  to  have  preserved 
the  industry,  and  kept  maple  sirup  on 
our  tables.  , 
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Here  are  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
accomplishments : 

First.  The  yield  of  sap  per  tree  has 
been  increased  60  to  80  percent. 

Second.  The  flavor  quality  per  gallon 
of  sirup  has  been  increased  four  times 

Third.  The  factors  causing  offgrade 
sirup  have  been  found  and  eliminated 

The  net  effect  of  this  research  to  the 
farmer  will  be,  once  it  has  been  fully  ap- 
plied, a  sixfold  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  product  from  his  sugarbush. 

In  1964,  the  value  of  maple  products 
produced  in  the  United  States  was  $8 
million.  Production  was  the  highest  in 
the  last  9  years,  and  so  was  the  price. 
This  means  that  maple  products,  unlike 
many  farm  products,  has  a  very  high 
elasticity  of  demand,  and  that  if  produc- 
tion is  increased  further,  the  effect  on 
price  will  not  be  great.  Increased  pro- 
duction will  result  in  increased  farm  in- 
come— without  Government  supports. 

These  areas  of  research  need  further 
work,  and  justify  a  continuation  of  this 
program : 

First.  Methods  for  storage  of  sap  with- 
out deterioration:  The  unpredictability 
of  occurrence  and  amount  of  maple  sap 
flow  often  results  in  the  production  of 
sap  quantities  far  in  excess  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  evaporating  equipment.  This 
necessitates  the  storage  of  sap  for  periods 
of  4  to  6  days  and  results  in  deteriora- 
tion of  the  sap.  Current  practices  permit 
satisfactory  storage  for  a  maximum  of 
24  hours.  Methods  should  be  developed 
to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  sterile  sap 
to  the  evaporation  storage  facilities. 
Better  methods  of  sap  handling  and 
sanitation  in  the  woods,  in  transit,  and 
in  plant  storage  tanks  are  needed. 

Second.  Expansion  of  studies  already 
initiated  on  the  adapting  of  food  pro- 
cessing plant  equipment  and  modifying 
sirup  making  procedures:  This  work 
should  be  expanded  so  that  more  food 
processing  plants  can  be  converted  to 
maple  sirup  production  during  their  idle 
period.  This  was  recommended  by  the 
Forestry  Research  Advisory  Committee 
at  their  meeting  in  November  1964. 

Third.  Improvement  in  the  eflBciency 
of  sap  evaporating  equipment:  The  cost 
of  evaporating  maple  sap  to  sirup  is  one 
of  the  major  items  in  maple  sirup  pro- 
duction. A  further  lowering  of  evapora- 
tion costs  is  essential  to  the  low  ering  of 
the  price  of  sirup 

Fourth.  Identification  of  the  flavor 
potentiator  in  maple  sirup:  Preliminary 
studies  have  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
flavor  potentiator  in  maple  sirup.  Work 
should  be  initiated  to  discover  its  nature 
and  identity.  The  production  of  this 
food  potentiator  could  provide  new  and 
expanded  outlets  for  maple  sirup. 

Fifth.  Studies  on  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  maple  flavor  precursors:  This 
will  provide  information  necessary  for 
further  improving  sirup  manufacturing 
methods.  The  identity  of  the  precursors 
of  maple  flavor  and  tests  for  identifying 
them  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Forest  Service  in  their  selection  and 
propagation  of  maple  trees  for  maple 
sirup  production. 

Sixth.  Methods  are  needed  for  the  cul- 
turing,  stocking,  and  commercial  distri- 
bution of  cultures  of  organisms  required 
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for  the  development  of  enhanced  maple 
flavor  by  controlled  fermentation. 

Seventh.  Methods  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  sugar  sand  in  sirup:  Methods 
need  to  be  developed  that  will  remove  the 
formative  agents  of  sugar  sand  from  sap 
or  sirup.  This  could  be  done  by  use  of  a 
chelating  agent  to  be  added  to  the  sap  or 
sirup  or  by  ion  exchange  techniques.  In 
either  case  the  treatment  must  in  no  way 
affect  the  maple  flavor. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  in  Michi- 
gan, we  begin  to  get  our  first  thaws.  The 
sun,  on  a  clear  day,  begins  to  give  its 
warmth  to  us  again.  The  rough  black 
bark  of  the  sugar  maple  absorbs  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  trees  the  sap  begins  to  stir.  This 
is  the  time  we  tap  the  tree,  and  join  in 
the  resurgence  of  life  as  winter  begins  to 
melt  away.  The  trees  give  of  their  mel- 
lowed sweetness  through  the  month  of 
March,  until  their  buds  are  swollen  and 
their  flowers  bm-st  into  bloom,  throwing 
their  pollen  to  the  bees  and  to  the  winds. 

I  hope  we  may  continue  to  help  these 
hardy  men  who  love  their  maples  to  learn 
more  about  them,  so  that  the  bounty 
which  they  give  us  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. I  trust  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  reconsider  its  decision. 


We  invite  those  who  are  in  the  basins 
affected  by  this  legislation  introduced 
today  to  join  us  in  seeking  the  quickest 
possible  consideration  and  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
in  the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  at  this  time.  I 
trust  Congress  will  take  immediate 
action. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  43, 1  was  recorded  as  not  voting. 

Due  to  my  attendance  at  a  meeting  in 
my  district  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  as  a  national 
historic  site,  I  was  delayed  in  returning 
to  Washington.  If  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


BASIN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  have  joined  today 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  on  basin  authorizations  for  10 
basins  in  the  coxmtry  which  face  the  sit- 
uation in  which  the  authorizations  will 
be  exhausted  in  the  very  near  future  and 
appropriation  requests  therefore  would 
be  imperiled. 

We  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
basin  authorization  bill  which  is  being 
introduced  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  be  a  substitute  for  an  omnibus  bill  or 
to  delay  in  any  way  an  omnibus  bill,  be- 
cause it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  does  intend 
to  proceed  with  hearings  on  new  proj- 
ects under  an  omnibus  bill  in  the  very 
near  future. 


EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
THROUGH  EDUCATION 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  assured  by  a  high  authority  that 
H H.  2362  would  be  brought  to  some  con- 
clusive action  today.  I  confirmed  long- 
standing arrangements  to  participate  in 
the  wedding  ceremony  of  my  daughter, 
Virginia,  to  Dr.  James  Mount.  The  wed- 
ding is  taking  place  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  all  of  the  truly  con- 
structive educational  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress.  As  my  remarks 
of  yesterday  must  indicate,  I  cannot  sup- 
port H.R.  2362,  as  it  has  been  presented. 

Early  this  March,  I  requested  the 
House  Rules  Committee  to  withhold  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  imtil  my  educational 
bill,  H.R.  6349,  could  be  considered.  This 
bill  was  also  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Curtis  and  Goodell.  I  would  call 
yoiir  attention  that  one  title  of  this  bill 
is  identical  to  that  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Ribicoff. 

It  is  unf  orttmate  that  the  House  is  not 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
legislation.  HJl.  6349  would  certain- 
ly bring  about  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity through  education— however,  the 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl  has  advised 
me  that  this  bill  would  not  be  germane  to 
H.R.  2362,  as  a  substitute. 

Meetings  with  the  minority  assure  me 
that  the  plans  for  the  corrections  of  the 
many  inequalities  of  H.R.  2362  are  in 
most  capable  hands.  The  very  Members 
who  shall  offer  amendments  and  oppos- 
ing action  on  H.R.  2362  are  the  very  same 
Members  who  have  so  ably  added  cor- 
rective amendments  to  other  legislative 
matters  that  have  successfully  been  en- 
acted into  law. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
April  9,  is  the  100th  aruiiversary  of  one 
of  the  most  important  dates  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  One  hundred  years 
ago  on  that  day.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  met  at  the  confer- 
ence table  at  Appomattox,  Va.,  and 
negotiated  peace  terms  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  I  teflow  of  no 
event  of  more  importance  to  our  Nation 
since  our  Constitution  was  adopted.  It 
represented  the  uniting  of  a  war-torn 
nation,  the  healing  of  a  breach,  the 
welding  together  of  a  great  people,  the 
rebirth  of  a  nation. 

There  will  be  conducted  at  the  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  National  Histori- 
cal Park  conmiemorative  services  honor- 
ing these  two  great  men.  Generals  Lee 
and  Grant,  as  well  as  the  peace  that  was 
achieved  that  day  100  years  ago.  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  HI,  a  grandson  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  Robert  E.  Lee  IV,  a  great- 
grandson  of  General  Lee,  will  take  part 
in  the  ceremony  dedicating  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  court  house  where  the 
Confederate  soldiers  were  mustered  out 
after  the  peace  terms  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Mr.  Bruce  Catton,  the  author  of 
"A  Stillness  at  Appomattox,"  a  noted 
scholar,  and  Piolitzer  Prize  wirmer  as  well 
as  a  great  historian,  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dress. The  Marine  Band  from  Quantico 
will  provide  the  music.  The  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  many  other  notables  will 
be  present. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Appomat- 
tox in  particular  and  Virginia  in  general, 
I  extend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  cordial  invitation 
to  attend  these  exercises  as  our  guests 
and  to  visit  this  great  shrine  which 
stands  as  an  emblem  of  peace  between 
our  people  and  in  memory  of  those  great 
warriors  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  for 
principles  they  believed  in  and  were  will- 
ing to  sacriflce  their  all  in  defense  of 
same. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MEET- 
ING OF  GRANT  AND  LEE  AT  AP- 
POMATTOX 
Mr.    ABBITT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 


THE  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON 
NAZI  WAR  CRIMINALS  AND  GER- 
MANY'S RECOGNITION  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  are  gratified  today  by  the 
news  that  the  West  German  Parliament 
has  extended  the  statute  of  limitations 
on  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  war  criminals 
until  1970.  I  know  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  community  recognize 
this  as  a  further  demonstration  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Goverrmient. 

We  are  equally  pleased  at  the  immi- 
nent prospect  of  an  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors between  West  Germany  and 
Israel. 
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The  West  German  authorities  are  to 
be  highly  congratulated  for  their  re- 
sponse to  the  dictatorial  demands  of 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. This  courageous  action  deserves 
tribute  from  all  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

These  actions — the  recognition  of 
Israel  and  the  extension  of  the  statute 
of  limitations — are  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  Soviet  puppet 
government  in  East  Germany.  That 
Government  has  done  everything  possi- 
ble during  the  past  20  years  to  create 
chaos  in  Europe.  From  the  Berlin  air- 
lift to  the  Berlin  wall.  East  Germany  has 
demonstrated  the  lack  of  interest  of  its 
Soviet  masters  in  securing  peace  in  Ger- 
many or  for  that  matter  anywhere  in  the 
wprld. 

■^Concomitantly.  East  Germany  has 
done  nothing  whatever  to  atone  for  Ger- 
many's crimes  during  the  Second  World 
War.  No  Nazis  are  being  tried  or  traced 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Little  or  no 
cooperation  in  making  records  of  the 
Nazis  period  available  has  been  received 
from  the  Soviets  or  their  satellites.  No 
restitution  has  been  made  to  the  Jewish 
victims  of  nazism  from  them.  No  help 
has  come  to  Israel  from  them. 

What  has  come  from  behind  the  Berlin 
wall?  A  pledge  of  $100  million  to  as- 
sist President  Nasser  of  Egypt. 

Israel  is  the  only  existing  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East.  All  believers  in 
freedom  throughout  the  world  welcome 
the  actions  of  both  Israelis  and  Germans 
in  demonstrating  to  the  free  world  that 
morality  is  a  function  of  government  and 
that  blackmail  must  be  resisted. 

We  commend  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere  who  joined  in  the  effort 
to  convince  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  act  as  properly  as  it  has. 

We  salute  the  high-minded  officials  of 
that  Government  for  once  more  standing 
up  for  the  right. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENTDENCE :  A 
TRIBUTE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Byelorussians,  a  people  who  have  been 
cursed  by  the  misfortunes  of  geographic 
determinism;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  their  country  had  not  been  situated 
within  the  shadows  of  great  Russian 
power.  Byelorussia  would  probably  be  an 
independent  nation-state  today. 

Geographic  determinism  is  a  principle 
in  politics  that  can  work  to  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  nation-states. 
We  Americans  were  singularly  blessed  by 
the  geographic  fact  that  during  our  for- 
mative years  we  were  isolated  by  and 
large  from  the  incessant  political  strug- 
gles that  plagued  modem  European 
states.  And  when  we  were  sufficiently 
strong,  we  were  able  to  make  our  entry 


onto  the  world  political  scene  with  more 
than  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

But,  nations  like  Byelorussia  have 
never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  geography. 
Caught  up  in  the  crossfire  of  the  Teu- 
tonic-Slavic struggle,  they  never  had  the 
choice  to  achieve  their  national  aspira- 
tions in  an  atmosphere  of  political  seren- 
ity. In  fact  the  only  respite  they 
enjoyed  as  a  nation  came  with  the  dis- 
solution of  Russian  power  and  at  that 
time  they  declared  their  independence. 
But  with  the  reemergence  of  Russian 
power  in  the  form  of  Soviet  communism, 
Byelorussian  independence  was  doomed. 

On  this  day  of  national  dedication  we 
join  with  freemen  the  world  over  in  re- 
newing our  pledge  to  the  universal  hope 
of  self-determination  of  aU  peoples. 


MARYLAND  DAY 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mary- 
land Day.  1965,  marks  the  331st  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  colony  that 
has  become  one  of  the  great  States  of 
the  Union.  In  the  course  of  331  years 
Maryland  has  given  the  Nation  and  the 
world  njany  concepts  that  are  now  basic 
principles  of  modem  thinking.  Religious 
toleration  and  the  right  of  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  activity  were,  for 
example,  both  asserted  in  17th-century 
Maryland. 

In  1965  we  shall  mark  the  bicentennial 
of  an  event  in  Maryland  history  that  has 
few  parallels  in  its  importance  to  all  of 
America.  A  tax  to  be  raised  through 
stamps  required  for  legal  documents  was 
imposed  on  the  American  colonies  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1764.  As  most 
taxes  are,  the  stamp  tax  was  unpopularly 
received,  but  in  addition  it  raised  the 
constitutional  questions  of  "taxation 
without  representation"  and  the  extent 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  over  the  colonies  of 
British  America.  Discontent  v.'as  ex- 
pressed through  the  organization  of  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty"  and  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  of  protest. 

In  Maryland  the  reaction  to  the  Stamp 
Act  was  rational,  forceful,  and  highly 
significant.  The  greatest  patriot  interest 
in  the  colony  was  expressed  in  Fi-ederick 
County,  the  mother  county  of  western 
Maryland,  whose  boundaries  then  in- 
cluded all  that  now  comprises  Montgom- 
ery, Washington,  Allegany,  and  Garrett 
Counties  and  much  of  Carroll  County. 
The  12  judges  of  Frederick  County 
rendered  an  opinion  that  the  court  should 
proceed  with  its  business  without  the  con- 
troversial  revenue  stamps,  and  it  so 
ordered  its  clerk.  This  action  won  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  approval.  The 
dean  of  Maryland  historians,  James  Mc- 
Sherry.  in  assessing  the  importance  of 
the  judicial  action  said  the  "Frederick 
County  court  had  the  high  honor  of  first 
deciding.  In  a  legal  manner,  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  Stamp  Act." 


McSherry  further  reports : 

This  decision  was  received  with  Joy;  and 
the  people  hastened  to  celebrate  so  important 
and  slgniflcant  an  event.  The  festival  took 
place  in  Frederick,  on  the  30th  of  November 
1765.  The  "Sons  of  Liberty."  In  funeral  pro- 
cession, in  honor  of  the  death  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  marched  through  the  streets,  bearing  a 
coflln,  on  which  was  Inscribed:  "The  Stamp 
Act,  expired  of  a  mortal  stab  received  from 
the  Genius  of  Liberty.  In  Frederick  County 
Court.  23d  November,  1765,  aged  22  days." 
Zacharlah  Hood,  the  late  ifnfortunate  stamp 
distributor,  was  chief  mourner,  in  efQgy,  and 
the  whole  affair  ended  merrily  in  a  ball. 

Mathew  Page  Andrews  in  his  "History 
of  Maryland"  adds  some  interesting  de- 
tails in  describing  the  repudiation: 

On  December  10,  in  a  supplement  entitled 
"an  apparition  of  the  late  Maryland  Gazette," 
the  editor  announced  that  the  magistrates  ol 
Frederick  County  had  resolved  that  business 
should  go  on  without  stajnps,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Stamp  Act  had  not  "been  legally 
transmitted  to  them."  This  decision  of  the 
magistrates  was  celebrated  In  Frederick  Town 
by  an  elaborate  pageant  or  public  parade. 
Such  proceedings  served  to  attract  popular 
attention  to  the  principles  under  discussion. 
On  this  occasion,  pursuant  upwn  the  colors, 
drums,  and  a  banner  proclaiming  the  Inde- 
pendent action  of  the  magistrates,  there  came 
inscriptions  such  as  "Magna  Carta,"  "Charter 
of  Maryland,"  "Trials  by  Juries  Restored." 
"Oppression  Removed,"  "Liberty  and  Loyal- 
ty." Finally,  there  appeared  a  coffin  with 
the  legend:  The  Stamp  Act,  expired  of  a  mor- 
tal stab  received  from  the  Genius  of  Liberty 
In  Frederick  Coimty  Court,  23d  November, 
1765 — aged  22  days. 

Charles  Albro  Barker,  in  "The  Back- 
ground of  the  Revolution  in  Maryland" 
calls  the  court's  order  the  "first  sign"  of 
resistance: 

The  first  sign  that  the  colony  would  disre- 
gard the  tax  came  from  Frederick  County,  in 
November.  The  county  Judges  decided  that, 
since  they  had  never  received  official  notice 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  they  would  proceed  with 
the  regular  business  of  the  court,  as  if  they 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  special  cir- 
cumstances existed.  The  decision  was  cele- 
brated In  a  fitting  manner.  Self-styled  "Sons 
of  Liberty"  of  Frederick  town  honored  the 
judges  with  a  ball  and  many  patriotic  toasts. 
They  burled  the  Stamp  Act  In  a  mock  fu- 
neral, where  the  only  mourner  was  an  effigy 
of  Zacharlah  Hood. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  fer- 
ment that  arose  because  of  the  stamp 
tax  are  probably  unequaled  in  all  his- 
tory. The  constitutional  principles  of 
representative  government  and  political 
self-determination  which  were  to  justify 
the  revolution  in  the  next  decade  were 
made  household  words  throughout  Amer- 
ica by  the  intense  interest  aroused  by  the 
Stamp  Act. 

A  less  recognized  aspect  of  the  action 
of  the  Frederick  County  court  was  the 
impact  upon  judicial  as  well  as  political 
precedents.  Although  the  court  adopted 
a  lawyers'  pretext  for  its  action,  there 
is  no  doubt  from  contemporary  reaction 
and  from  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances that  the  court  fully  understood 
and  appreciated  the  importance  of  its 
decision  in  repudiating  the  Stamp  Act. 
McSherry  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
court  labeled  it  "unconstitutional,"  and 
not  worthy  of  obedience. 

Thus  we  find  jurists  in  America  even 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Republic 
who  had  the  courage  to  be  independent  of 
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the  power  that  elevated  them  to  the 
tench  The  Frederick  County  court,  a 
^mote  tribunal  in  a  distant  province 
Diaced  so  great  an  importance  on 
"liberty"  that  it  struck  down  the  decree 
of  an  imperial  parliament,  and  reinforced 
the  power  of  courts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  a  people  even  against  its  own  rulers. 

The  repudiation  decision  is,  therefore, 
a  great  judicial  precedent  in  America 
ajid  one  of  the  important  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral system  of  judges  independent  of 
either  executive  or  legislative  control. 

The  court  was  justly  revered  in  its 
own  day  and  has  been  given  recognition 
for  all  of  these  two  centuries.  In  1894 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  de- 
clared that  November  23  should  be  a  le- 
gal holiday  in  Frederick  County.  In  1904 
a  memorial  to  the  immortal  judges  was 
erected  in  the  present  Frederick  County 
Courthouse.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber each  of  them :  Joseph  ^mith,  Samuel 
Beall,  Thomas  Price,  William  Luckett, 
David  Lynn,  Joseph  Beall,  Andrew 
Heugh,  James  Dickson,  Charles  Jones, 
Peter  Bainbridge,  William  Blair,  and 
Thomas  Beatty. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  November  23,  1965,  as 
Repudiation  Day  in  recognition  of  the 
great  significance  of  the  action  of  the 
Frederick  County  court  as  a  preamble 
to  the  American  Revolution,  and  to  fur- 
ther bear  witness  to  the  importance  that 
we  still  place  upon  a  judiciary  that  has 
the  courage  to  be  independent  and  the 
wisdom  and  strength  to  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  against  every  sort  of 
tyranny. 

THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  our  remarks  in  this 
Chamber  today  will  affect  in  any  way  the 
independence  and  the  freedom  of  the 
millions  of  Byelorussians,  who  47  years 
after  they  declared  their  independence 
from  czarist  Russia,  continue  to  live 
their  lives  under  another  kind  of  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  In  recalling  this  an- 
niversary date,  perhaps  we  can  accom- 
plish two  things:  One,  in  some  way  let 
the  Byelorussian  people  know  that 
.^ericans  do  not  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  Byelorussian  incorporation  in- 
to the  U.S.S.R.  was  a  free  and  independ- 
ent act  on  the  part  of  the  Byelorussian 
peoples;  and  two,  to  remind  ourselves 
that  our  freedom  and  independence  is 
a  cherished  goal  denied  to  millions  who 
live  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  may  give  a  renewed 
meaning  to  our  own  freedoms.  Although 
the  Byelorussians  were  a  defined  cul- 
tural and  social  group  as  early  as  the 
10th  century,  their  subjugation  to  Russia 


began  in  the  15th  century  when  their 
country  was  overrun  by  the  "barbaric 
Muscovite  hordes."  For  more  than  the 
next  300  years,  the  Byelorussians  were 
completely  oppressed  by  czarist  Russia. 
One  would  think  that  after  300  years  the 
people  would  have  lost  all  of  their  na- 
tional feeling  and  unity,  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  for  when  czarist  Russia 
fell  to  the  Communists  in  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917,  these  people  declared 
their  independence  March  25.  1918 — 
just  47  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  Byel- 
orussian National  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  but  when  the  Germans  left, 
the  Communists  moved  in,  and  early  in 
1921,  just  about  3  years  after  independ- 
ence, the  Red  Army  occupied  the  coim- 
try  and  independence  came  to  an  end. 
Since  the  15th  century,  except  for  3 
years,  the  Byelorussians  have  lived  un- 
der Russian  rule. 

Although  we  carmot  give  the  Byel- 
orussian people  their  independence,  we 
can  give  them  the  best  wishes  of  the 
American  people  as  they  remember  a 
happy  date  in  their  history — 47  years 
ago.  

PROPOSED  PUBLIC  RECORDS  LAW 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  today  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  designed  to  give  the  public 
gi-eater  access  to  Information  about  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill's  objective  Is  to  prevent  the 
unnecessary  suppression  or  manipula- 
tion of  public  information  by  Federal 
agencies.  Some  Government  agencies 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  exist 
to  serve  the  people,  and  have  come  to 
feel  as  though  they  themselves  have  the 
sole  responsibility  to  determine  what  the 
public  should  and  should  not  know  about 
the  Government. 

This  bill  would  require  that  every  Fed- 
eral agency  make  all  Its  records  promptly 
available  to  any  citizen  and  would  give 
the  courts  power  to  order  records  made 
public  when  they  are  Improperly  with- 
held. It  Includes  several  specific 
exceptions. 

The  bill  would  establish  guidelines  and 
procedures  which  should  make  it  easier 
to  get  Information  out  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  this  connection,  I  want 
to  commend  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  for  Its 
work. 

Because  of  the  substantial  support  for 
the  subcommittee's  activities  under 
Chairman  John  E.  Moss,  I  am  encour- 
aged that  we  can  obtain  action  on  a 
good  bill  this  year. 

Enactment  of  a  public  records  law 
would  be  a  positive  statement  that  Con- 
gress Intends  to  make  public  all  records 


of  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
with  but  a  few  exceptions. 

In  the  18-year  history  of  the  public 
Information  section  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  events  have  shown 
that  Instead  of  providing  for  more  expe- 
ditious release  of  public  Information,  It 
actually  serves  as  a  vehicle  by  which 
agencies  can  withhold  Information  from  ' 
the  public. 

The  existing  law  needlessly  provides 
opportunities  for  secrecy-minded  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  ignore  the  stated 
congressional  Intent  that  agencies  "take 
the  Initiative  In  Informing  the  public." 
The  law  mentions  "secrecy  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest"  falls  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  "public  Interest."  Each  agency 
Is  permitted  to  draw  up  Its  own  defi- 
nition. 

The  existing  law  provides  for  with- 
holding of  Information  relating  to  the 
"internal  management  of  an  agency," 
but  this  has  permitted  secrecy  regard- 
ing matters  such  as  budget  procedures. 
The  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force 
on  Legal  Services  and  Procedure  re- 
ported that  under  the  "Internal  man- 
agement" exemption,  "hundreds  of 
interpretive  regulations  contsdned  In  the 
claims  manual  of  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  were 
not  published  nor  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  public;  these  were  the  very 
same  rules  which  governed  the  settle- 
ment of  more  than  2  million  claims  a 
year." 

Under  existing  law,  if  a  Government 
agency  can  find  no  other  basis  for  with- 
holding information.  It  can  resort  to  the 
vague  and  all-encompassing  concept 
that  the  information  be  held  "confiden- 
tial for  good  cause  found." 

As  a  result  of  these  problems.  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  been  able  to  with- 
hold substantial  amounts  of  informa- 
tion from  the  public,  and  I  want  to 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  situation, 
together  with  the  generally  expanding 
centralized  authority  In  the  Federal 
Government,  constitutes  a  real  threat  to 
the  continued  strength  of  ovu-  democratic 
system  of  government. 

Excessive  control  of  Information  about 
a  goverrunent  always  accompanies  the 
assumption  of  excessive  power  by  that 
government,  and  the  survival  of  our  rep- 
resentative system  depends  on  a  continu- 
ing public  access  to  Information  about 
the  Government. 

The  proposed  bill  would  require  that  a 
Federal  agency  would  have  to  prove  Its 
right  to  withhold  specific  records.  Per- 
sons seeking  Govenunent  information 
could  file  suit  In  a  U.S.  district  court 
which  would  have  the  authority  to  order 
the  production  of  agency  records  Im- 
properly withheld  and  would  have  the 
power  to  punish  agency  officials  for  con- 
tempt If  they  refused  to  disclose  the 
records. 

Federal  Government  records  which 
would  be  exempted  from  the  disclosure 
requirements  would  Include  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  secrets  spe- 
cifically protected  by  Executive  order, 
documents  relating  to  internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  an  agency,  priv- 
ileged trade  secrets,  agency  memoranda 
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dealing  solely  with  matters  of  law  or 
policy,  personnel  and  medical  files,  in- 
vestigatory files  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement, and  certain  reports  used  by 
agencies  responsible  for  regulation  of 
financial  institutions. 

Activities  and  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  should  be  opeq  to  full  scru- 
tiny of  citizens.  But  too  often  we  are 
confronted  with  bureaucrats  who  seem 
determined  to  keep  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment under  a  "rug  of  secrecy. 

The  management  of  news  has  become 
an  accepted  procedure  in  almost  every 
departmental  ofiSce,  from  top  to  bottom, 
in  the  admpfstration. 

A  public 'records  law  is  badly  needed 
so  that  citizens  will  be  better  able  to  de- 
termine whether  Federal  agencies  are 
acting  in  ways  which  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people. 


EDUCATION 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  spent  over  one-half  of 
my  life  in  the  field  of  politics,  I  consider 
still  that  my  profession  is  teaching.  I 
began  my  teaching  career  in  a  one-room 
school  with  all  eight  grades  at  Opper- 
man.  Ohio.  I  taught  in  a  junior  high 
school  in  Cambridge,  Ohio.  I  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  for  41/2  years 
in  my  home  town  of  Senecaville,  Ohio. 
I  resigned  in  January  1931.  to  serve  in 
the  Ohio  State  Legislature.  I  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Murray  City, 
Ohio,  when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1932.  I  resigned  the  first  of  March  in 
1933  to  take  my  seat  in  Congress.  I 
realized  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  hope 
of  my  country  rests  upon  the  character 
and  education  of  the  young  people  who, 
generation  after  generation,  assume  the 
burdens  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  our  Republic. 

Education  has  made  great  strides  since 
I  taught  my  last  class  in  school.  In 
spite  of  this  progress,  the  incentive  and 
the  opportunity  for  education  is  seri- 
ously lacking  in  our  country.  In  spite 
of  all  the  money  spent  by  local  taxpayers 
and  States,  8  million  adults  in  the  United 
States  have  completed  less  than  5  years 
of  school.  School  dropoufc  are  setting 
an  all-time  record  which  primarily  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  20  percent  of  all 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
24  years,  are  unemployed.  When  we 
compare  this  figure  with  the  national 
average  of  unemployment,  somewhere 
near  5  percent,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  something  more  is  needed.  The 
population  explosion  has  crowded  our 
schools  to  the  point  where  individual  at- 
tention to  a  pupil  such  as  I  received  as 
a  student  and  gave  as  a  teacher,  is  no 
longer  possible.  It  is  shocking  to  note 
that  of  all  young  men  called  up  under 
the  Selective  Service  System,  21.6  per- 
cent were  rejected  because  they  could 
not  pass  the  fairly  simple  mental  tests 
uniformly  given  throughout  the  country. 


The  burden  of  building  new  schools 
and  operating  them  has  raised  real 
estate  taxes  to  the  point  where  the  prop- 
erty owner  cannot  be  expected  to  as- 
sume greater  and  greater  burdens.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
education  has  long  been  discussed  by 
educators  and  nearly  every  interested 
group  in  our  Nation. 

Two  things  have  been  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  our  citizens.  The  first 
is  the  fear  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  attempt  to  control  education  in 
the  local  school  districts.  Under  H.R. 
2362,  all  funds  will  be  distributed  through 
each  State  to  local  school  authorities, 
who  will  determine  what  use  will  be  made 
of  all  Federal  funds.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Federal  Goverrmient,  through 
this  bill,  will  have  no  more  control  over 
the  operation  of  local  schools  than  they 
have  had  under  the  vocational  education 
program  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
many*  decades.  The  use  to  which  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  applied  will  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  school  authorities 
in  each  State  and  each  local  school  dis- 
trict. I  see  no  possible  way  under  this 
bill  where  the  business  of  education  can, 
in  any  way,  be  shifted  from  "back  home" 
to  Washington. 

The  second  thing  that  has  worried 
many  people  in  coruiection  with  Federal 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  schools,  is 
the  long-established  principle  in  our 
country  that  church  and  state  should  be 
separate  as  was  envisioned  and  declared 
by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution. 
After  a  study  of  the  hearings  and  the 
bill  itself,  I  am  convinced  that  this  prin- 
ciple will  not  be  violated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  authorizes 
no  funds  for  the  payment  of  private 
school  teachers.  Neither  does  it  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  materials  or  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  private 
schools.  The  most  it  provides  is  that 
educationally  deprived  children  in  non- 
public schools,  under  approval  and  ab- 
solute control  of  the  local  public  school 
agency,  may  attend  dual  enrollment 
classes  and  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  programs  and 
other  educational  media  centers.  The 
local  public  school  authorities  may  adopt 
certain  instructional  offerings  in  which 
any  student  may  participate. 

In  a  letter  received  this  week  from  An- 
drew J.  Biemiller,  director,  department  of 
legislation,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations, he  states : 

For  too  many  years,  the  church-state  issue 
has  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  such  leg- 
islation. We  are  extremely  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  see  that  the  bill  now  coming  before 
the  House  is  being  supported  by  important 
organizations  representing  all  major  reli- 
gious denominations.  It  Is  o\ir  conviction, 
along  w^th  these  organizations,  that  the 
present  bill  raises  no  constitutional  prob- 
lems. 

The  AFL-CIO  vu-ges  you,  therefore,  to  vote 
for  H.R.  2362  without  amendment  so  that 
this  program  can  be  placed  into  effect  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Under  this  bill,  grants  to  local  school 
districts  in  Ohio  would  amount  to  $36,- 
708,699.  To  improve  school  libraries,  et 
cetera,  Ohio  would  receive  $5,406,689. 
For  supplemental  education,  Ohio  would 


receive  $4,912,452.  For  improvement  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
Ohio  would  receive  $964,737. 

In  addition,  the  education  leaders  of 
Ohio,  speaking  for  the  public  school 
groups  they  represent,  unqualifiedly  and 
specifically  endorse  H.R.  2362,  which  pro- 
vides  Federal  aid  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  our  Nation.  I  have 
received  the  following  telegrams  urging 
me  to  support  this  legislation : 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Educational  poverty  Is  a  problem  which 
Ohio  is  not  recognizing.  High  teacher-pupii 
ratios  In  our  classrooms  In  Ohio  are  making 
it  impossible  to  provide  individual  attention 
to  thousands  of  children.  There  are  addi- 
tional educational  objectives  contained  in 
H.R.  2362,  which  will  enrich  Ohio's  educa- 
tional program.  The  teachers  in  Ohio 
strongly  request  your  support  of  H.R.  2362, 
as  recommended  by  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee. 

Charles  W.  Cook, 
President,  Ohio  Department  0/  Class- 
room Teachers. 

Lorain,  Ohio. 


Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  education  of  the  children  of 
America  for  the  space  age  will  necessitate  a 
cooperative  effort  of  local.  State  and  National 
financial  resources.  Ohio's  2  million  chil- 
dren will  benefit  measurable  by  passage  of 
H.R.  2362.  I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill  as 
now  written  by  voting  favorably  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Robert  Dowling, 
President,  Ohio  Education  Association. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 
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Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Two  million  children  need  your  support  in 
upgrading  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion In  the  State  of  Ohio.  H.R.  2362  will  sup- 
plement State  and  local  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  children  of  Ohio  to  the  extent  of 
over  $35  million.  We  have  studied  H.R.  2362, 
and  are  satisfied  that  it  Is  a  bill  for  students. 
We  encourage  your  support.  Resist  all  ef- 
forts to  amend  or  recommit  this  legislation. 

Thomas  Quick, 
,  President,  Ohio  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Ohio  high  school  principals  believe  educa- 
tion needs  of  Ohio's  2  million  schoolchildren 
demand  passage  of  H.R.  2362.  Additional  $35 
million  applied  to  education  in  Ohio  will 
definitely  provide  more  adequate  program. 
Your  help  in  securing  immediate  enactment 
of  H.R.  2362  will  serve  best  interest  of  Ohio 
and  Nation. 

Robert  D.  Regula, 
President,  Ohio  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals. 

Fremont,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  your  good  services  toward  passage 
of  H.R.  2362.  We  work  very  close  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  Ohio  and  we  know  that 
their  educational  programs  require  the  finan- 
cial aid  for  Improvements  provided  by  the 


Education  Act  of   1965.'    Please  seek  quick 
enactment  without  amendment. 
^  James  C.  King, 

President.  Ohio  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hon.  ROBERT  T.  Secrest, 
1/  s.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  association  \irges  passage  of  H.R.  2362. 
Ohio  needs  this  aid  for  education. 

Ralph  H.  Woodin, 
Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Vocational 
Association. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Representative  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
Washington,  D.C: 

H.R.  2362  is  a  bill  Ohio  needs  to  provide 
more  educational  opportunity  for  our  chil- 
dren. The  bill  has  sound  economic  value  in 
that  an  educated  people  is  essential  to  Job 
security  or  attainment.  Welfare  will  re- 
quire fewer  dollars  with  an  educated  peo- 
ple. Teaching  children  to  read  and  write 
through  remedial  education  programs  and 
providing  more  individual  teacher  assistance 
is  a  primary  goal  of  H.R.  2362.  Your  favor- 
able vote  will  assure  greater  educational  op- 
portunity for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

Thomas  O  Keefe, 
Executive   Secretary,   Ohio  Education 
Association. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest, 
V.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  1,000  members  of  the  Ohio  School 
Counselors  Association  virge  you  to  support 
H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

W.  R.  Drury, 
President,  Ohio  School  Counselors  As- 
sociation. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 

Every  one  of  these  educators  represent 
the  teachers  of  Ohio.  These  teachers 
are  dedicated  men  and  women  who  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  material  they 
have,  and  I  am  convinced  this  bill  will 
give  them  better  materials  with  which 
to  perform  their  work  as  educators. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft,  with 
whom  I  served  in  the  Ohio  State  Legis- 
lature in  1931,  said: 

Education  is  primarily  a  State  function, 
but  In  the  field  of  education,  as  In  the  fields 
of  health,  relief  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  secondary  obligation 
to  see  that  there  Is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  outstanding  programs  in 
Ohio  is  Buckeye  Girls  State,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  the 
Department  of  Ohio.  In  the  foreword 
to  their  brochure  text  is  the  following: 

Government  In  Ohio  is  a  highly  specialized 
business  of  tremendous  proportions  which 
furnishes  essential  services  at  appreciable 
costs.  Only  thorough  basic  understanding  of 
the  American  system  and  by  reasonable  In- 
formation on  public  affairs  can  the  Individual 
citizen,  who  must  pay  his  share  of  that  cost, 
hope  to  safeguard  valued  American  Institu- 
tions and  elevate  the  standard  of  public 
service.  A  thriving  democracy  depends  on 
an  informed  and  ever-vlgUant  citizenry. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  bill  passed 
by  Congress  In  the  mid-1930's  to  cele- 
brate the  Ordinance  of   1787  and  the 


settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Nearly  every  community  in  Ohio  had  a 
fitting  and  memorable  celebration  of 
this  great  document.  The  Ordinance  of 
1787  provided  "that  schools  and  means 
of  education  should  forever  be  encour- 
aged in  the  Northwest  Territory."  In 
my  opinion,  this  bill,  H.R.  2362,  is  an- 
other step  forward  in  education  consist- 
ent with  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the 
spirit  of  our  National  Constitution. 

The  facts  convince  me  that  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  I  intend  to  support  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  need  for  better  edu- 
cation has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
In  the  second  place,  the  homeowner  and 
the  businessman  has  been  taxed  in  many 
districts  beyond  reason  in  an  effort  to 
provide  an  education  for  the  children 
of  our  country.  In  the  third  place,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  bill  will  still  leave 
complete  control  in  the  hands  of  public 
State,  county,  and  local  school  boards. 
In  the  fourth  place,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  not  violated  by 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Education  is  not  a  matter  of  party. 
It  is  the  lifeblood  of  this  Republic.  As 
one  who  believes  that  teaching,  next  to 
the  clergy,  is  the  most  essential  of  all 
professions,  I  support  and  will  vote  for 
this  bill  to  further  education  of  a  new 
generation  upon  which  the  future  of  our 
Republic  must  rest. 


NEW   YORK   PUERTO   RICAN   COM- 
MUNITY   URGES    CONGRESS    TO 
ABOLISH  LITERACY  TESTS 
Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  conducting 
hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(H.R.  6400) .  Yesterday  I  testified  before 
the  conunittee  and  recommended  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  strengthen  the  bill 
so  that  it  would  reach  every  banier  to 
the  franchise.  I  urged  the  committee 
to  abolish  completely  the  literacy  test 
which  has  been  used  to  disenfranchise 
American  citizens  in  both  the  South  and 
the  North.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  2477 
to  outlaw  literacy  tests.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  literacy  test  in  New  York  State 
prevents  many  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
from  registering  to  vote.  In  equity  and 
justice  Congress  should  abolish  it. 

Today  the  Honorable  Herman  Badillo, 
Commissioner  of  Relocation  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  vice  president  of  the  Legion 
of  Voters,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Puerto  Rican 
Civil  Rights,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Irma  Santaella,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Correction  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  president  of  the  Legion 
of  Voters,  Inc.;  Gilbert  Gerena  Valentin, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Puerto  Rican  Civil  Rights;  Jose  Morales, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Puerto  Rican  Civil  Rights;  and  a  large 
delegation  of  representatives  of  organiza- 


tions active  in  the  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity of  New  York  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  express  the  determination  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  to  achieve  full 
equality  at  the  ballot  box.  As  American 
citizens,  they  were  petitioning  their  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances  in 
the  time-honored  American  tradition, 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
leadership  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

After  the  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Commissioner  Ba- 
dillo, Commissioner  Santaella,  Gilbert 
Gerena  Valentin,  and  Jose  Morales  went 
to  the  White  House  to  present  the  testi- 
mony for  President  Johnson. 

In  his  testimony  Commissioner  Badillo 
estimated  that  there  are  some  330,000 
Puerto  Ricans  of  voting  age  in  New  York 
City  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  the  literacy  test.  He  said, 
"We  are  then,  American  citizens,  proud 
of  our  heritage,  proud  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  stand  ready  to  contribute  to 
our  Nation's  defense  against  any  and  all 
enemies."  And  he  asked  Congress  to 
"take  action  to  do  away  with  the  literacy 
test."  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
heed  his  words  and  include  the  full  text 
of  his  eloquent  testimony  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Testimony  of  Herman  Badillo  Before  the 
Committee    on    the    Judicart,    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States, 
With  Respect  to  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  A  Bill  To  Enforce  the  15th  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  March  25,  1965 
My  name  Is  Herman  Badillo.    I  am  here  as 
vice  president  of  the  Legion  of  Voters,  Inc., 
of  which  Mrs.  Irma  Vldal  Santaella,  who  is 
here  with  me,  is  president  and  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Puerto  Rican 
Civil  Rights  of  which  Mr.  Gerena  Valentin, 
who  is  here  with  me,  is  president.     We  are 
all  here  with  a  delegation  of  representatives 
from  scores  of  organizations  which  are  active 
in  the  Puerto  Rican  community  of  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State.     We  are  here  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  more  than  750,000  Puerto 
Ricans  who  are  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  who  are  being  denied  the  right  to  vote 
by  means  of  the  requirement  of  literacy  test 
in  the  State  of  New  York  as  well  as  by  other 
devices.    Of  course,  much  of  what  we  have  to 
say  applies  with  equal  force  to  Negro  citizens 
In  New  York  State  who  are  also  denied  the 
right  to  vote  by  the  same  means.    But  I  will 
speak  here  today  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Puerto  Rican  community  since  this 
Is  the  community  that  we  belong  to,  that  we 
have  experience  with,  and  that  we  are  In  a 
position  to  represent. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  commend 
President  Johnson  for  his  magnificent  mes- 
sage on  Monday,  March  15,  with  respect  to 
voting  rights.  Those  of  us  who  were  watch- 
ing him  on  television  were  electrified  when 
he  xirged  local  governments  to  "open  your 
polling  places  to  all  people,  allow  men  and 
women  to  register  and  vote  whatever  the 
color  of  their  skin.  Extend  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  every  citizen  of  this  land." 
This  is  precisely  what  we  have  come  here  to 
ask  for. 

We  have  come  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  urge  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  be  extended  to  guarantee  Puerto 
Ricans  and  other  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York  the  right  to  vote  by  eliminating 
what  we  consider  a  grossly  unjust  end  un- 
democratic barrier  to  the  right  to  vote— the 
literacy  test. 

Puerto  Rlcjms  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States   and   have   been   so   for   close   to   60 
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years.  In  the  last  three  decades  we  have 
joined  the  millions  of  Americans  through- 
out the  land  who  have  migrated  to  new 
commvmlties  in  search  of  better  opportu- 
nities. 

We  have  settled  in  more  than  100  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States, 
where  we  today,  nvmiber  approximately  1 
million  persons.  We  have  come  from  a  vig- 
orous and  dynamic  island  that  has  in  the 
last  20  years  transformed  itself  from  a  once 
poor  land  into  one  of  the  fastest  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world.  Puerto  Ricans  In 
Puerto  Rico  are  today  a  major  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  great  culttires  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Ours  is  a  society  that  has  blended 
a  rich  Hispanic  heritage  with  a  system  of 
government  familiar  to  all  Americans  for. 
as  you  know,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  molded  in  the  same  pattern  as  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

We  are  very  active  participants  In  our 
government,  keenly  aware  of  our  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  citizens  both  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  has  been  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
We  have  served  and  shed  blood  in  World 
Wars  and  Korea.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  regard  that  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  is  not  limited  to  Americans  literate 
in  English  for  Americans  of  any  and  all 
linguistic  backgrounds  are  called  to  serve 
the  Nation  in  time  of  need. 

In  the  Korean  conflict  where  91.2  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  participants  were  vol- 
unteers. 1  of  every  42  casualties  suffered  by 
U.S.  troops  was  a  Puerto  Rican. 

Puerto  Rico  sufifered  1  casualty  for  every 
660  Inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
opposed  to  1  casualty  for  every  1,125  In- 
habitants of  the  Continental  United  States. 

We  are  then,  American  citizens,  proud  of 
our  heritage,  proud  of  our  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare  of  our  Nation,  and  stand 
ready  to  contribute  to  our  Nation's  defense 
against  any  and  all  enemies. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  today,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  made  by  the  migration  di- 
vision of  the  Puerto  Rican  Department  of 
Labor,  we  number  .some  750,000  persons. 
The  greater  bulk  of  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity resides  in  the  city  of  New  York  with 
smaller  populations  in  Rochester,  Bxiflfalo 
and  other  communities. 

Of  the  730.000  Puerto  Ricans  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  appro.'cimately  250,000  are  of  less 
than  voting  age.  We  have  calculated  that 
out  of  a  total  of  more  than  480.000  potential 
voters,  there  are  today  150,000  Puerto  Ricans 
registered  to  vote.  In  other  words,  some 
.330.000  Puerto  Ricans  are  eligible  to  vote  but 
have  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
this,  the  fundamental  right  of  American 
citizens. 

We  submit  to  you  that  it  is  the  literacy 
test  which  deprives  this  very  substantial 
number  of  citizens  of  their  voting  rights  in 
New  York  State  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  literacy  tests  do  in  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

One  has  only  to  examine  the  history  of 
literacy  tests  to  see  this  more  clearly.  As 
President  Johnson  noted  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  Congress  on  voting,  "the  first 
literacy  tests  were  legislated  in  Northern 
States  In  an  effort  to  exclude  Immigrants — 
especially  Irish — from  the  franchise." 

Bigotry  and  race  superiority  were  clearly 
evident  in  the  1915  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention  debate  on  literacy  tests  when  a 
prominent  delegate  to  the  convention  stated: 
"Gentlemen,  we  must  stop  to  think  of  what 
we  are.  This  is  not  a  question  of  nations,  it 
Is  a  question  of  races,  and  when  all  is  said 
and  done  there  Is  not  a  man  in  this  room 
who  dares  deny  that  we  are  an  English  race, 
born  and  bred  and  brought  up  with  the  tra- 


ditions of  the  men  of  England;  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock." 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
literacy  tests  during  that  convention  was 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  Sr.,  father  of  Mayor  Robert 
P.  Wagner  of  New  York.  Mayor  Wagner,  I 
may  point  out,  is  as  energetically  opposed  to 
literacy  tests  as  was  his  distinguished  father. 
Our  mayor  has  Indeed  been  a  champion  In 
our  cause  both  in  New  York  City  and  in  the 
State. 

Mayor  Wagner's  father  at  the  convention 
in  1915  in  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  delegates 
said,  "Can  you  not  recognize  In  the  amend- 
ment a  clandestine  effort  to  prevent  (the) 
assimilation  of  alien  blood  into  our  citizen- 
ship and  to  segregate  and  exclude  the  for- 
eigner from  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and 
the  opportunities  which  we  have  always  held 
out  to  all  men?  Literacy  is  not  a  test  of 
character  or  personal  fitness  but  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  other  words  he's  being  penalized 
for  not  having  had  the  opportunity  to  get 
schooling." 

There  exists  then  a  myth  in  our  State  of 
New  York  that  a  citizen  can  be  an  Intelligent, 
well-Informed  voter  only  if  he  is  literate  in 
English.  We  differ  with  that  view  very 
emphatically. 

When  any  New  Yorker  opens  a  newspajjer 
in  the  subway  to  read  about  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  In  Selma  or  President  Johnson 
In  Johnson  City  you  can  be  certain  that  his 
neighbor,  reading  a  Spanish-language  news- 
paper is  reading  the  same  news — not  only 
that,  but  his  coiasin  riding  a  bus  to  work  In 
San  Juan  Is  also  doing  precisely  the  same. 
It  Is  highly  probable  that  the  story  was  writ- 
ten by  the  same  reporter,  since  the  wire  serv- 
ices that  serve  the  New  York  English-lan- 
guage newspapers  also  serve  newspapers  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  Latin  America.  The  same  is 
true  about  columnists — the  same  Drew  Pear- 
son who  Is  syndicated  In  newspapers  through- 
out the  land  also  writes  for  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper  in  New  York  where  his 
coliimn  is  called  "Tio  Vivo"  instead  of  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round. 

The  folks  In  New  York  who  read  the  Span- 
ish-language daily  press,  the  weeklies,  maga- 
zines, view  Spanish-language  newsre«ls  and 
listen  to  the  half  dozen  Spanish-language 
radio  programs,  are  as  well  informed  about 
the  world  around  them  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors, for  the  news  they  read  or  listen  to  has 
to  do  with  city  hall.  Albany,  Washington, 
San  Juan,  Moscow,  or  Saigon. 

Puerto  Ricans  in  the  State  and  city  of  New 
York,  however,  are  increasingly  bilingual. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  over  the  years  availed 
themselves  of  the  free  English-language  in- 
struction program  offered  in  New  York  and 
other  communities. 

Yet  we  submit  once  again  that  whether  a 
Puerto  Rican  does  or  does  not  write  in  Eng- 
lish should  not  and  must  not  affect  his  right 
to  vote. 

As  one  eminent  observer  has  put  It,  "The 
vote  was  never  intended  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  coercing  people  to  learn  English." 

Gentlemen  we  pay  taxes  to  support  our 
city.  State,  and  Federal  Government;  when 
asked  to  serve  our  country  in  time  of  war  we 
are  never  asked  to  take  a  literacy  test;  we 
perform  all  the  obligations  of  citizens;  yet 
many  of  vis  are  denied  the  most  important 
right — the  right  to  Join  with  our  neighbors 
to  choose  who  will  represent  ua.  We  seek 
relief  from  this  Injustice. 

We  point  out,  however,  that  It  Is  not  only 
the  existence  of  literacy  test  requirements 
that  concern  the  Puerto  Rican  community  In 
New  York  State.  There  are  niunerovis  Puerto 
Ricans  who  are  eligible  to  become  voters 
who  could  pass  the  literacy  test.  We;  are 
concerned  because  every  year  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  attempt  to  take  the 
test  and  to  register  and  who  qualify  for  do- 
ing so,  are  prevented  from  exercising  their 
right  to  vote  by  techniques  which  are  de- 


signed to   Impede  and  obstruct   the  regis- 
tration  process. 

President  Johnson  stated  in  his  speech 
"the  Negro  citizen  may  go  to  register  only 
to  be  told  that  the  day  is  wrong,  the  hour  is 
late  or  the  officer  in  charge  is  absent."  This 
same  kind  of  pattern  Is  repeated  in  the  local 
registration  In  New  York  City,  year  after 
year.  Literacy  test  certificates  suddenly  dis. 
appear  so  that  it  takes  2y2  hours  or  maybe 
all  day  by  the  time  a  new  supply  Is  received 
from  the  central  office  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. Pencils  and  other  supplies  are  found 
to  be  lacking  and  I  can  say  from  experience 
that  I  have  had  to  buy  pencils  from  a  local 
candy  store  In  order  that  people  on  line 
could  go  in  and  take  the  literacy  test.  Poll- 
Ing  places  and  registration  places  are  closed 
before  the  time  scheduled  by  law,  and  I  can 
say  from  experience  that  in  the  year  I960 
when  I  was  cochairman  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  campaign  In  East  Harlem  I  proved 
before  the  county  board  of  elections  that  14 
Puerto  Ricans,  some  of  whom  had  waited 
as  long  as  5  or  6  hours  to  register,  were  turned 
away  because  a  local  school  was  closed  one- 
half  hour  before  the  time  to  register  had 
expired. 

These  14  Puerto  Ricans  whose  story 
was  reported  in  the  New  York  City  news- 
papers, were  representative  of  many  of  the 
others  who  were  on  line  who  could  not 
afford  to  take  the  time  off  from  work  in 
order  to  spend  a  whole  day  at  the  board  of 
elections.  They  were  also  representative  of 
the  many  thousands  of  others  throughout 
the  city  of  New  York  who  were  similarly  dis- 
enfranchised. 

I  can  testify  from  personal  experience  last 
year  in  New  York  City  during  a  local  flre- 
house  registration  campaign  that  there  were 
waiting  periods  of  up  to  6  or  7  hours.  Peo- 
ple who  were  on  line  waiting  to  take  the 
literacy  test  found  after  waiting  several 
hours  and  getting  to  the  head  of  the  line, 
that  suddenly  they  were  in  the  wrong  line. 
They  were  advised  that  this  was  the  line  for 
registration  only  and  that  they  had  to  get 
in  another  line  to  take  the  literacy  test. 
In  another  case,  prospective  voters  were  given 
five  literacy  tests  Instead  of  one,  having  to 
take  all  of  the  tests  to  q\ialify  for  registra- 
tion. We  could  document  any  number  of 
such  occurrences  during  every  election  period 
throughout  the  city  and  State  of  New  Yorlt. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  literacy  test 
Is  wrong  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  that 
it  is  wrong  as  a  matter  of  practice.  We  ask 
that  this  Congress  take  action  to  do  away 
with  the  literacy  test.  You  may  say,  "Why 
doesn't  the  State  of  New  York  take  action?" 
I  want  to  remind  you  that  the  requirement 
of  the  literacy  test  is  a  provision  in  the 
New  York  State  constitution  and  that  when 
Mayor  Wagner  spoke  out  publicly  against 
the  literacy  tests  the  mall  coming  into  city 
hall  was  four  to  one  against  such  a  change. 
It  is  clear  from  this  experience  that  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  which 
would  require  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  v/ould  encounter  great 
opposition  In  the  State.  So,  therefore,  it 
would  be  Idle  to  suggest  that  we  should  be 
the  ones  to  correct  this  wrong.  In  fact,  those 
people  whose  very  rights  are  In  question, 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes,  would  not  be 
participants  in  this  election  since  they  are 
unregistered.  Our  only  recourse,  gentlemen, 
is  through  action  by  this  Congress.  This 
action  could  be  taken  In  one  of  two  ways. 

1.  By  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  I  would  not,  of  course,  presume  to 
suggest  the  exact  language  of  an  amendment 
to  this  committee,  but  I  would  request  that 
such  an  amendment  provide  that  the  benefits 
of  this  act  apply  to  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  small  enough  size,  such  as  the  assembly 
district  or  preferably  the  election  district, 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  in  New  York.  I  understand  that 
the  attorney  general  has  been  thinking  In 
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..,«<:  of  the  county  when  he  speaks  of  polltl- 
^    subdivision.     Certainly     this     kind     of 
^litlcal  subdivision  Is  adequate  for  many  of 
P°""iral  areas  of  the  South  but  I  would  call 
S  vwr  attention  that  the  county  of  which 
^e  chairman  of  this  committee  is  one  of  the 
Snresentatives.  the  County  of  Kings,  which 
iflnW  one  of  the  counties  of  New  York  has 
nver  3  million  residents.    The  Puerto  Rican 
.nmmunity  in  this  county,  while  considerable 
S^ber  and   larger   than   that   of   most 
«i,inties  of  the  South,  forms  less  than   10 
«rcent  of    the   3    million    people    Involved. 
The  only  proper  way  in  which  the  benefits 
of  the  leeislatlon  could  be  extended  to  insure 
theereatest  protection  of  voting  rights  would 
be  U)  provide  that  the  50-percent  require- 
ment of  registration  of  eligible  voters  be  ap- 
niled  to  a  small  enough  political  subdivision. 
such  as  the  election  district.     If  there  were 
Bufficient  time  we  would  not  hesitate  to  show 
that  there  are  many  election  districts  and 
some  assembly    districts    in    predominantly 
Puerto  Rican  areas  where  lees  than  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  are  registered. 

By  providing  a  small  enough  political  sub- 
division you  would  not  only  be  helping  the 
Puerto  Rican.  you  would  be  helping  the  pur- 
pose which  President  Johnson  has  been  seek- 
tag  There  are  many  urban  areas  of  the 
South  where  the  counties  are  so  large  that 
the  Negro  people  who  should  be  registered 
would  constitute  such  a  percentage  of  the 
total  county  as  not  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

2  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  was  re- 
ported m  the  New  York  Times,  when  he  tes- 
tified before  this  committee  last  Friday,  to 
have  stated  that  although  he  was  sympathetic 
to  and  understood  the  difficulties  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  community,  it  was  his  judg- 
ment the  present  bill  could  not  provide 
relief  for  the  Puerto  Rican.  The  news  article 
continued  as  follows:  "But  Mr.  Katzenbach 
told  the  Constitutional  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  he  felt 
deeply  about  this  situation.  It  Is  his  view, 
he  said,  that  the  English  language  test  dis- 
enfranchises 'many  Intelligent  citizens'  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth. 

"It  would  be  preferable,  he  said,  If  New 
York  State  corrected  this  obvious  discrimi- 
nation. But  if  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture did  not  act.  he  said,  he  is  confident  that 
Congress  could. 

"He  expressed  some  doubt  that  the  prob- 
lem could  be  met  under  the  authority  of  the 
15th  amendment,  which  forbids  the  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race  or  color. 

"Presvimably  his  doubt  rested,  first,  on 
the  question  of  whether  Puerto  Ricans  could 
be  covered  by  the  words  'race'  and  'color.' 
Second,  there  is  no  evidence,  as  there  is  in 
several  southern  States,  that  New  York's  lit- 
eracy test  was  adopted  to  permit  racial  dis- 
crimination in  registration." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  reasons  why 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity in  New  York  can  expect  any  relief 
from   legislation    in    New   York    State   since 
the  abolition  would  require  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  New  York  State  where 
the  Puerto  Rican  would  not  have  a  voice  in 
the  voting.    Accordingly.  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  If  the  relief  Is  going  to  be  provided  it 
will  have  to  come  from  this  Congress.    If  the 
Attorney  General  understands  the  problem. 
Is  in  sympathy  with  It.  and  wants  to  prevent 
the  disenfranchisement  of  Puerto  Ricans  of 
New  York  Stnte.  then  why  Is  no  action  being 
taken  by  him?    I  ark  on  behalf  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  of  New  York  for  the  Introduction  of 
a  companion  bill  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  under  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  would  take  the  action 
that  New  York  State  cannot  and  will  not  do, 
and  would  unequivocally  declare  the  literacy 
test  provision   of   the   State   of   New   York 
totally  invalid  and  without  effect.    I  ask  that 
this  be  done  now. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OUR  PEOPLE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  126) 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  promise  of  America  is  opportunity 
for  our  people.  It  must  therefore  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans  when 
any  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  denied  the 
chance  to  build  a  full  life  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  life  for  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  in  areas  of 
distress  scattered  across  the  continent. 
At  a  time  of  instant  communication 
and  swift  transport  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize how  varied  are  the  regions  of  this 
country.  Abundance  and  opportunity, 
progress  and  hope  are.  however,  not 
evenly  spread  over  the  land.  The  same 
diversity  of  conditions  which  contributes 
to  the  richness  of  our  society  and  culture, 
also  bears  with  harsh  inequaUty  on  those 
in  stricken  stretches  of  America. 

A  wide  array  of  programs  and  weapons 
has  been  called  into  action  to  make  sure 
no  American  is  denied  opportunity  be- 
cause of  his  race,  or  lack  of  education, 
or  the  poverty  of  his  birth. 

As  our  people  more  fully  realize  their 
human  potential,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  economic  potential  in  all  areas  and 
regions  is  also  realized.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  be  fully  effective,  education  programs, 
health  programs,  the  programs  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  many  other  activi- 
ties require  complementary  efforts  to 
promote  sound  economic  conditions  and 
the  proper  physical  environment. 

Opportunity  should  not  be  closed  to 
any  person  because  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  area  in  which  he  lives. 

Moreover  the  distress  or  underdevelop- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  country  holds 
back  the  progress  of  the  entire  Nation. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  great  lessons  of 
the  last  30  years.  Region  after  region 
from  the  Deep  South  to  the  Far  West  has 
been  brought  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
economic  life.  The  consequence  has 
been  increased  vitality  and  strength,  not 
only  in  those  areas  whose  resources  had 
been  previously  underemployed,  but  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Nonetheless, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

A  growing  nation  cannot  afford  to 
waste  those  resources,  human  and  nat- 
ural which  are  now  too  often  neglected 
and'  unused  in  distressed  areas.  We 
canpot  afford  the  loss  of  buying  power 
and  of  national  growth  which  flow  from 
widespread  poverty.  Above  all,  we  can- 
not afford  to  shut  out  large  numbers  of 
our  fellow  citizens  from  the  fulfillment 
of  hope  which  is  shared  by  the  rest.  For 
that  would  be  the  denial  of  the  promise 
of  America  itself. 

The  troubles  and  the  potentials  of  de- 
pressed areas  which  contain  approxi- 
mately 27  million  people  vary  widely. 
They  are  scattered  across  almost  every 
section  of  the  country.  But  they  share 
certain  common  characteristics. 


Nearly  always  their  population  growth 
is  well  below  the  national  average,  and 
often  it  is  declining.  Large  areas  in 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  else- 
where have  lost  more  than  twenty  per- 
cent of  their  population  in  the  last 
decade,  while  America  as  a  whole  was 
mcreasing  its  numbers  by  almost  as 
much. 

This  pattern  of  decUne  is  a  symptom 
of  economic  distress.  For  in  these  areas 
employment  and  income  are  far  below 
the  national  average.  Unemployment 
rates  of  10  to  15  percent  are  not  uncom- 
mon. In  dozens  of  counties  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  families  have  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Worst  of  all,  the  distressed  area  is 
usually  caught  in  a  web  of  circumstances 
which  block  progress  and  lead  to  fur- 
ther decline. 

Young  people  are  forced  to  leave 
school  earlier  to  help  support  their  fami- 
lies, thus  depriving  themselves  cf  needed 
skills  and  knowledge.  Many  young  peo- 
ple must  leave  families  and  homes  be- 
hind them  in  search  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity, stripping  the  area  of  badly 
needed  skill  and  energy.  Older  men  and 
women  tend  to  stay  on.  clinging  to  the 
communities  and  friends  which  have 
been  part  of  their  lives  and  which  enrich 
their  existence. 

As  income  goes  down,  these  areas  are 
less  and  less  able  to  support  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  facilities  needed 
to  train  their  people  and  otherwise  equip 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern 
life.  They  are  often  too  poor  to  provide 
the  public  structure — from  roads  to 
water— needed  to  attract  new  business 
and  new  jobs.  The  result  is  a  steadily 
moimting  toll  in  Ifuman  poverty  and  re- 
tardation of  the  Nation's  progress. 

To  break  this  downward  spiral,  to  re- 
store vitality  and  forward  motion  to 
America's  distressed  areas,  I  recommend 
a  program  of  area  and  regional  economic 
development — focused  upon  the  economic 
needs  of  distressed  areas  and  aimed  at 
providing  the  conditions  which  can  lead 
to  growth.  This  program  will  be  based 
primarily  upon  the  experience  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  prc^ram,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission. 

The  economic  development  of  dis- 
tressed areas,  like  that  of  a  nation,  is  an 
enormously  complex  process.  It  requires 
work  and  cooperation  from  both  public 
and  private  enterprise.  It  requires  part- 
nership between  officials  at  every  level  of 
government— local,  coxmty.  State,  and 
Federal.  It  demands  attention  to  a  wide 
diversity  of  development  needs — from 
improved  transportation  and  water  sup- 
ply to  industrial  incentives  and  public 
facilities.  It  means  that  the  varied  re- 
sources and  abilities  of  each  region  must 
be  harnessed  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
build  a  solid  economic  base  for  increas- 
ing industry,  bringing  with  it  more  Jobs 
and  higher  income. 

In  this  effort  we  build  upon  the  inval- 
uable experience  of  the  experimental  area 
redevelopment  program  carried  on  for 
the  last  4  years. 

First,  ARA  has  shown  that  helping 
businessmen  to  expand  or  to  build  new 
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plants,  coupled  with  financial  assistance 
to  provide  needed  public  facilities,  can 
produce  new  jobs. 

As  of  January  31,  1965,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  had  ap- 
proved 548  projects  of  which  over  300 
were  in  rural  areas.  These  projects  have 
and  will  assist  in  the  creation  of  over 
115,000  jobs.  According  to  a  recent 
study,  more  than  three  out  of  every  four 
persons  now  working  on  ARA-a^sisted 
projects  were  not  working  full  time  prior 
to  their  present  jobs.  All  of  these  jobs 
were  in  new,  expanded  or  restored 
facilities. 

Second,  ARA  has  shown  that  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  creating  these  jobs 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  supporting  these 
workers  and  their  families  through  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  taking  into 
account  all  outlays,  the  average  non- 
returnable  one-time  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  each  job  is  about*  $800. 
More  than  this  is  saved  in  not  having  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  benefits  to  persons  employed  as 
a  result  of  ARA  activities.  The  cost  is 
made  once — the  benefits  continue  as  long 
as  the  jobs  last. 

Third,  ARA  has  shown  that  people  in 
our  communities  will  work  together  in 
economic  self-help  programs. 

Under  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
'  gram,  more  than  1,000  local  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  to  work  on  overall 
economic  development  programs. "  Some 
of  the  programs  are  producing  dividends 
without  any  other  Federal  aid  whatso- 
ever. 

Fourth,  ARA  has  shown  that  counties 
can  be  advantageously  grouped  together 
to  promote  cooperation  on  problems  of 
mutual  economic  interest. 

Under  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram some  75  multicounty  programs 
have  been  approved.  The  counties  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  are  tackling  common  problems 
with  their  own  regional  organization 
called  UPCAP.  The  counties  of  south- 
eastern Ohio  are  jointly  organized 
through  Ohio  University  to  assist  in  the 
growth  of  local  industries.  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  is  working  under  the 
leadership  of  Wilkes  College  to  plan  and 
carry  out  an  areawide  economic  devel- 
opment program. 

Drawing  on  this  past  experience  we 
can  now  move  ahead  with  a  long-range 
program  of  area  and  regional  economic 
development  to  assist  in  restoring  eco- 
nomic health  to  distressed  areas  of 
America. 

BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

Under  the  new  program  three  basic 
principles  will  guide  our  action. 

F^rst,  we  will  devote  maximum  effort 
to  providing  the  conditions  under  which 
our  private  enterprise  system  can  pro- 
vide jobs  and  increased  income.  It  is  up 
to  private  business  to  take  advantage  of 
improved  conditions  for  making  profits 
by  expanding  present  businesses  or 
starting  new  ones,  thereby  increasing  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  the  region. 

Second,  no  Federal  plan  or  Federal 
project  will  be  imposed  on  any  regional, 
State  or  local  body.  No  area  will  be  de- 
clared distressed  by  Federal  decree.    No 


economic  development  district  will  be 
designated  imless  the  State  and  local 
people  want  it  to  be  designated.  No 
plan  will  be  approved  unless  it  also  has 
the  approval  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties. No  programs  or  projects  will  be 
originated  at  the  Federal  level.  The  ini- 
tiative, the  ideas,  and  the  request  for  as- 
sistance must  all  come  to  Washington, 
not  from  Washington. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  will 
seek  full  value  from  every  dollar  spent  or 
loaned  under  this  program.  Every  pro- 
posal will  be  tested  to  see  if  it  offers  sub- 
stantial promise  of  increasing  economic 
development  commensurate  with  the 
Federal  funds  involved.  Only  if  a  proj- 
ect meets  this  test  will  it  be  approved. 
Over  the  years  the  increased  economic 
activity  stimulated  by  this  program  will 
return  its  cost  many  times  to  the  Federal 
Ti-easury. 

ORGANIZATION    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

A  key  feature  of  this  new  program  is 
the  proposal  to  group  together  distressed 
counties  and  communities  in  economi- 
cally viable  development  districts.  Plan- 
ning and  assistance  will  concentrate  on 
the  needs  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  on  individual  counties  and  towns. 
Moreover,  for  planning  many  programs 
it  makes  sense  to  work  in  terms  of  larger 
regions  encompassing  in  some  cases  parts 
of  two  or  more  States.    ' 

This  is  merely  the  recognition  of  a 
simple  fact.  Neither  distress  nor  the 
potential  for  development  respects  State, 
county,  or  community  boundaries.  The 
economies  of  many  areas  are  an  organic 
whole.  Just  as  many  counties  have  de- 
clined together,  they  must  advance  to- 
gether  if  they   are  to  advance  at  all. 

For  individual  counties  and  communi- 
ties are  often  not  capable  of  individual 
growth.  Their  industry  must  draw  upon 
workers  from  other  areas,  and  this  means 
educated  and  trained  workers  must  be 
available.  Factories  in  communities  in 
other  counties  can  offer  employment  and 
rising  income  to  their  people.  Large 
scale  public  facilities  can  be  built  most 
economically  if  they  are  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  large  area.  Many  other 
Federal  programs,  such  as  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  can  be 
carried  on  more  effectively  if  they  are 
consistent  with  a  genuine,  regionwide 
program  of  development. 

Often  places  which  are  not  themselves 
in  distress  can  with  help  and  stimulation 
provide  new  jobs  for  the  people  of  a  sur- 
rounding distressed  region.  * 

Grouping  counties  together  will  permit 
assistance  to  be  conqentrated  on  those 
communities  and  industries  whose  rapid 
development  offers  the  most  hope  for  all 
the  people  of  a  region. 

Thus,  we  hope  to  work  with  regions 
which  contain  all  the  components  of  eco- 
nomic advance,  unhampered  by  rigid 
boundaries. 

The  new  organization  for  development 
will  have  four  main  components: 

Rrst,  redevelopment  .areas:  The 
counties  and  labor  commuting  areas 
which  are  the  basic  units  of  the  region, 
and  where  employment  and  Income  fig- 
ures reveal  conditions  of  distress  and 
provide  a  measure  of  progress. 
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Second,  economic  development  dis 
tricts:  Organizations  of  distressed 
areas — generally  multicounty  in  na 
ture— which  will  work  together  on  com^ 
mon  problems  and  can  sustain  economic 
growth  once  the  development  process  is 
started. 

Third,  action  planning  commissions 
for  regions:  Multistate  regions  where 
comprehensive,  long-range  economic 
planning  can  be  carried  out  by  joint  Fed- 
eral-State commissions,  to  solve  eco- 
nomic problems  too  large  or  difiQcuIt  to 
be  dealt  with  on  a  local  basis. 

Fourth,  economic  development  cen- 
ters: The  places  where  resources  can  be 
most  swiftly  and  effectively  used  to  cre- 
ate more  jobs  and  higher  income  for 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  area. 
These  centers  may  or  may  not  themselves 
be  distressed.  Successful  development 
is  frequently  easier  to  achieve  when  a 
number  of  activities  are  located  in  a 
single  community  large  enougn  to  offer 
the  advantages  which  fiow  from  size  it- 
self. Clusters  of  industry  tend  to  at- 
tract other  industry.  And  such  clusters 
offer  the  prospect  of  increased  economic 
activity  and  improved  economic  health 
of  the  entire  area. 

To  implement  this  design  for  develop- 
ment I  recommend  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  be  given  authority  to:  (1) 
designate  redevelopment  area's  on  the 
basis  of  data  relating  to  unemployment 
or  income;  (2)  work  with  States  to 
organize  multicounty  economic  develop- 
ment districts;  (3)  include  in  such 
districts  economic  development  centers 
not  otherwise  eligible  for  designation  as 
redevelopment  areas;  and  (4)  invite 
and  encourage  States  to  establish  multi- 
state  regional  action  planning  commis- 
sions to  prepare  long-range  action  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  economic  growth 
of  the  region. 

This  program,  national  in  scope,  is  In- 
tended to  aid  those  areas  most  in  need 
of  assistance  throughout  the  country. 
Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
objective  criteria  to  determine  those 
areas  qualified  for  assistance  under  the 
program,  and  thus  the  bill  contains 
measurable  standards  for  eligibility 
based  on  either  unemployment  or  median 
family  income  statistics.  Qualifying  un- 
employment data  would  be  the  same  as 
in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, counties  could  qualify  if  the 
median  family  income  is  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  national  median. 

Indian  areas  would  be  designated  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

When  there  has  been  a  sudden  plant 
shutdown  or  closing  of  a  military  in- 
stallation, the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  designate  areas  for  assistance'' 
if  he  determines  that  the  area  can  be 
expected  to  become  eligible  within  3 
years  unless  assistance  is  provided. 

The  program  will  contain  standards 
which  insure  that  aid  is  concentrated  on 
areas  of  real  need,  and  that  It  Is  being 
distributed  on  an  objective  basis. 

INSTRUMENTS    OF   DEVELOPMENT 

Our  experience  with  various  forms  of 
assistance  under  ARA  and  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  has  shown 
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us  ways  to  Improve  our  techniques  and 
our  tools  for  providing  economic  growth. 

DIRECT    GRANT    PROGRAM 

I  recommend  a  direct  grant  program 
for  development  facilities  related  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  matched  at  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic depression  In  many  of  the  de- 
pressed areas,  I  am  recommending 
authorization  of  supplementary  grants 
to  help  the  most  needy  communities  to 
meet  their  matching  share  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
net  project  cost  would  be  made  available 
to  communities  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  regular  Federal  programs  because  of 
their  inability  to  raise  the  required  local 
share.  These  supplemental  payments  to 
needy  communities  would  be  limited  to 
programs  assisting  In  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  development  facility 
projects,  Including  those  eligible  for  50 
percent  grants  under  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

An  annual  authorization  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  development  facilities 
and  supplemental  payments  is  being 
requested. 

LOAN     PROGRAMS 

The  existing  ARA  program  of  loans 
for  land,  building,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment has  provided  loans  at  4  percent 
interest,  of  up  to  65  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  for  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial facilities.  As  of  January  31,  1965, 
396  projects  have  been  approved  under 
this  program  amounting  to  an  invest- 
ment of  $173  million  in  ARA  funds. 

Private  capital  has  participated  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  great  ex- 
tent In  these  projects.  All  told,  approxi- 
mately $127  million  has  been  invested 
in  these  projects  from  all  non-Federal 
sources,  of  which  some  300  private  bank- 
ing institutions  have  Invested  more  than 
$40  million. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  to  do  more  to 
encourage  greater  utilization  of  private 
capital  in  redevelopment  projects.  To 
this  end,  I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  authorized  to  reimburse 
approved  borrowers  2  percentage  points 
of  the  cost  of  Interest  to  them  for  up  to 
10  years  on  money  borrowed  from  private 
institutions  for  expansion  or  establish- 
ment of  plants  in  redevelopment  areas 
in  accordance  with  the  development  pro- 
grams. 

This  proposal  will  stimulate  greater 
use  of  private  capital  in  recovery  and 
development.  Moreover,  it  avoids  ty- 
ing up  large  blocks  of  Federal  funds  over 
long  periods  of  time.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  these  new  contracts 
during  any  one  year  would  be  limited  to 
$5  million.  This  would  facilitate  and 
encourage  $250  million  of  private  in- 
vestment annually  In  depressed  areas. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  author- 
ity be  granted  to  guarantee  working  cap- 
ital loans  up  to  90  percent.  These  guar- 
antees would  be  available  to  supplement 
other  financial  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  present  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
program  of  low-cost  40-year  loans  for 


development  facilities  would  be  con- 
tinued largely  unchanged  under  the  new 
program. 

These  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
would  be  available  to  firms  where  their 
activities  promise  to  create  increased 
long-term  employment. 

An  annual  authorization  of  $170  mil- 
lion Is  recommended  for  a  revolving 
fund,  which  would  include  direct  loans 
for  commercial  and  industrial  facilities, 
loans  for  development  facilities,  and 
reserve  for  working  capital  guarantees. 

The  present  requirement  in  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  that  State  or  local 
public  agencies  provide  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Industrial  projects,  and  that  local 
Investors  must  wait  until  the  Federal 
loan  has  been  entirely  repaid  before  re- 
ceiving repayment  of  principal,  has 
worked  a  hardship  on  many  needy  com- 
munities. Accordingly,  I  am  recom- 
mending that  this  requirement  be  re- 
duced to  5  percent  of  the  project  cost 
and  that  repayment  be  concurrent  with 
repayment  of  the  Federal  loan.  In  ex- 
ceptionally needy  cases,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  authorized  to 
waive  the  5-percent  requirement.  How- 
ever, In  no  case  wiU  there  be  a  waiver  of 
the  requirement  that  at  least  15  percent 
of  the  total  project  cost  be  invested  as 
equity  or  on  a  lien  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  Federal  investment. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE 

It  is  not  enough  to  simply  help  finance 
projects.  These  projects  must  be  part 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  build  a  via- 
ble economy.  To  do  this  we  must  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  development  organiza- 
tions large  enough  to  hire  trained  people 
to  prepare  comprehensive  plans  and 
carry  them  out.  For  these  purposes,  I  am 
recommending  the  following  new  types  of 
assistance : 

Grants  and  technical  assistance  to  Re- 
gional Action  Planning  Commissions  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  long-range  re- 
gional economic  development  programs 
within  the  context  of  overall  industrial, 
transportation,  recreation,  and  other 
natural  resource  planning.  An  annual 
authorization  of  $15  million  is  proposed 
for  this  purpose. 

Grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
multicounty  economic  development  dis- 
tricts for  formulating  overall  economic 
development  plans. 

Additional  Federal  grants  of  10  per- 
cent for  development  facility  projects 
which  are  part  of  an  approved  district 
development  plan,  as  a  special  incentive 
to  encourage  communities  to  work  to- 
gether. 

Federal  grants  and  loans  for  desig- 
nated economic  development  centers  in 
order  that  economic  development  dis- 
tricts will  have  resources  sufiBcIent  to  sus- 
tain their  growth. 

For  the  last  two  purposes  I  am  recom- 
mending an  authorization  of  $50  million. 
To  allow  ample  time  for  the  States  to 
prepare  well-thought-out  action  pro- 
grams, no  projects  would  be  approved  un- 
der this  authorization  tmtil  1  year  after 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 


FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION 

This  enlarged  and  redirected  program 
of  economdc  development  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  has  also  been  responsible  for  the 
existing  experimental  program.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  would  create  the 
position  of  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministrator in  that  Department.  The 
functions  and  powers  of  the  existing  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  woul^  be 
transferred  to  a  successor  organization  to 
be  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce 
to  administer  the  new  act. 

Many  other  Federal  programs  also  can 
contribute  to  the  economic  development 
of  distressed  areas.  It  is  essential  that 
these  programs  be  closely  coordinated  to 
make  sure  resources  are  used  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  in  reaching  the  com- 
mon goal  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  the  people  of  these  regions.  There- 
fore, I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  work  closely  with  interested 
departments  and  agencies  in  achieving  a 
coordinated  Federal  effort.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  that  this  effort  be 
carried  forward  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  antipoverty  program  will  help  peo- 
ple improve  their  ability  to  obtain  and 
hold  a  job.  This  program  is  designed  to 
increase  the  number  of  jobs  available  to 
those  who  want  to  work.  Obviously  both 
efforts  are  essential  to  the  future  growth 
of  distressed  areas.  I  intend  to  see  that 
they  work  closely  together  toward  the 
common  objective. 

CONCLUSION 

There  ai'e  three  important  things  to 
remember  about  this  program.  First,  it 
is  designed  to  extend  opportunity  to  those 
now  deprived  of  a  full  chance  to  share  in 
the  blessings  of  American  life.  As  such 
it  has  a  call  upon  the  moral  conscience  of 
every  citizen. 

Second,  it  will  benefit  all  Americans. 
The  experience  of  the  last  30  years  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  any  region  of  this  country 
Increases  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  truly  become  a  national  econ- 
omy. Higher  incomes  for  the  people  of 
Illinois  or  Arkansas  mean  increased 
markets  for  automobiles  from  Detroit 
and  steel  from  Pittsburgh.  Poverty  la 
one  area  slows  progress  in  other  areas. 

Third,  the  job  can  be  done.  We  have 
the  resources  and  the  skill  to  extend 
American  abundance  to  every  citizen  and 
every  region  of  this  land.  This  program 
will  help  give  us  the  instruments  to 
match  our  determination  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  America. 

The  conditions  of  our  distressed  areas 
today  are  among  our  most  important 
economic  problems.  They  hold  back  the 
progress  of  the  Nation,  and  breed  a  de- 
spair and  poverty  which  is  inexcusable 
in  the  richest  land  on  earth.  We  will  not 
permit  any  part  of  this  country  to  be  a 
prison  where  hopes  are  crushed,  human 
beings  chained  to  misery,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  America  denied. 

The  conditions  of  our  depressed  areas 
can  and  must  be  righted.  In  this  gen- 
eration they  will  be  righted. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  25,  1965. 
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SPEECH  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  WYD- 
LER  AT  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  QUALITY  CONTROL 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Irom  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Long  Island  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Quality  Control  presented 
their  fourth  annual  conference  at  Hof- 
stra  University  In  Hempstead,  N.Y.  The 
principal  speaker  was  my  colleague,  John 
W.  Wydler,  who  represents  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
where  the  conference  was  held. 

Representatives  from  all  over  the 
United  States  attended  this  conference, 
designed  to  cover  a  broad  spectrum. of 
interest  involving  management,  engi- 
neering, and  reliability.  The  conference 
was  a  great  success  and  the  speech  given 
by  my  colleague.  Congressman  Wydler, 
was  praised  both  for  its  content  and 
timeliness  as  to  the  future  of  American 
industrial  precision  and  the  Long  Island 
area  which  it  represents.  I  wish  to  enter 
it  in  the  Record. 

Speech   by   Representative   Wydler 

The  American  Society  for  Quality  Con- 
trol has  been  an  increasingly  important 
influence  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can technology.  This  is  attested  to  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  your  society,  partic- 
ularly the  Long  Island  section,  in  num- 
bers of  members;  and,  more  importantly, 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  your  influence 
in  the  reliability  of  our  military  and 
space  hardware,  and  the  improved  image 
of  American  goods  and  services  through- 
out the  world.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  efforts.  They  are  in  the  finest 
American  tradition — being  voluntary, 
stressing  individual  initative  and  dedi- 
cated to  making  things  better. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  which  is  now 
well  underway,  I  have  once  again  been 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  committee  has  just 
completed  several  weeks  of  intensive 
briefings  by  officials  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  in  connection  with  the  authori- 
zation of  the  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  My  remarks  today  will  attempt  to 
point  up  some  directions  which  I  see  the 
space  program  taking  and  some  possible 
new  courses  of  action  in  which  you  in  in- 
dustry can  be  of  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  quality  control  and 
reliability  have  been  shown  to  be  a  basic 
factor  in  the  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  for  space  su- 
premacy. Our  program  is  designed  to 
accomplish  the  three  goals  of  contrib- 
uting to  national  security,  exploring 
space  for  scientific  purposes,  and  achiev- 
ing preeminence  in  space  technology  for 
international  prestige.  Since  1957  when 
the  Russian  sputnik  thrust  us  abruptly 
into  this  competition,  up  to  the  present 


time  and  possibly  well  into  the  future,  we 
have  been  working  under  a  basic  handi- 
cap of  insufficient  booster  capability.  In 
comparison  with  the  Russian  program, 
every  experiment  which  we  have  devised 
has  had  to  be  accomplished  with  a  lim- 
ited payload  weight.  As  a  result,  our 
equipments  have  had  to  reach  a  high 
state  of  reliability  without  the  "luxury 
of  redundancy"  which  greater  booster 
power  might  afford. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  detailed 
point-by-point  comparison  of  the  United 
States  and  Russian  programs  and  arrive 
at  any  overall  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  who  is  ahead.  Each  country  has  areas 
of  superiority.  Certainly,  the  Russians 
have  produced  no  program  of  applica- 
tions satellites  which  would  match  our 
proven  capability  in  communications, 
meterology,  geodetics,  and  navigation. 
On  the  other  hand,  last  year's  three-man 
Russian  space  vehicle  again  demon- 
strated the  substantial  lead  which  they 
have  in  manned  space  fiight.  According 
to  Dr.  Charles  Sheldon  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  the  Rus- 
sian backlog  of  experience  in  manned 
space  fiight  is  "still  substantially  greater 
than  our  own,  possibly  as  great  as  37 
Mercury  orbits  versus  about  280  sputnik 
cosmic  ship  orbits."  The  launching  of 
our  two-man  Gemini  next  Tuesday  her- 
alds the  beginning  of  a  second  acceler- 
ated phase  of  American  manned  fiight. 
And  the  speed  of  development  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  few  days  the 
Russians  have  added  17  new  orbits  and 
walked  in  space.  These  developments 
add  a  new  urgency  to  your  mission. 

The  Russian  capability  to  include  re- 
dundancy is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  Voskhod  vehicle  and  its 
"shirt  sleeve"  environment.  Our  concept 
of  life-support  system  for  astronauts  has 
evolved  from  the  military  practice  of 
high-altitude  pressure  suits.  Although 
most  of  our  pilots  complain  of  the  re- 
strictions on  movement  inherent  in  these 
cumbersome  garments,  we  have  felt  that 
the  protection  of  the  individual  against 
leakage  from  the  space  capsule  was  so 
important  that  the  personally  fitted 
space  suit  was  necessary.  The  Russians, 
having  the  booster  power  to  launch  a 
large  roomy  vehicle,  are  able  to  allow 
their  cosmonauts  the  increased  freedom 
of  action  of  a  shirt  sleeve  environment 
and  in  addition  carry  pressure  suits  on- 
board which  could  be  donned  in  an  emer- 
gency. Our  Gemini  and  Apollo  launch 
vehicles  simply  do  not  afford  the  weight- 
carrying  ability  for  a  backup  system  even 
if  our  astronauts  had  room  within  the 
capsule  to  struggle  into  the  suits.  Size 
is  a  factor  in  reliability — and  the  Rus- 
sians are  ahead. 

Another  aspect  of  quality  control  in 
the  Russian  and  American  programs 
may  be  gained  from  examination  of  the 
relative  civilian  technologies  of  the  two 
countries.  Frequent  references  appear 
in  the  Communist  press  as  to  the  shod- 
diness  of  Russian  goods  such  as  tele- 
phones, washing  machines,  tractors,  and 
TV  sets.  In  1950,  according  to  p  report 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Soviet 
Union  began  an  intensive  program  to 
improve  quality  control  but  continuing 
complaints  of  disrupted  factory  sched- 


ules and  high  maintenance  of  consumer 
appliances  indicate  that  progress  has 
been  very  slow  and  disappointing,  of 
course,  this  deficiency  in  quality  control 
in  consumer  goods  may  not  carry  over 
into  the  Russian  space  program  for  it  Is 
obvious  that  such  a  totalitarian  regime 
can  divert  the  best  talents  into  high 
priority  work  for  the  Goverrmient.  So- 
viet propaganda  has  given  us  a  picture 
of  virtual  infallibility  as  far  as  their 
space  program  is  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, responsible  U.S.  officials  have  stated 
that  the  Soviet  failure  rate  overall  is 
somewhat  like  our  own.  No  details  are 
made  available  because  of  the  classified 
nature  of  U.S.  information.  We  do  have 
public  knowledge  of  10  Soviet  failures  in 
escape  missions  contrasted  with  their  8 
successful  launches  to  lunar  and  plane- 
tary fiight. 

In  comparison  with  Russia's  poor  rep- 
utation for  reliability  in  commercial 
technical  products,  the  United  States 
entered  the  space  age  with  a  historical 
attitude  which  Included  mass  production 
standards  and  planned  obsolescence. 
These  hallmarks  of  Western  technology 
have  proved,  perhaps,  to  be  as  much  of  a 
drawback  to  success  in  space  as  the 
Russian  shoddiness.  However,  it  is  tes- 
timony to  the  diligence  with  which  your 
profession  has  pursued  its  business  that 
the  United  States  has  achieved  at  least 
as  good  a  record  of  success-to-failure 
ratio  as  has  Russia — and  v/ithout  the 
aforementioned  booster  power. 

An  impressive  American  achievement 
seems  to  be  in  the  making  in  the  so- 
called  guaranteed  reliability  concept. 
The  appearance  of  quality  control  and 
reliability  specifications  concurrent  uith 
the  increased  usage  of  incentive  con- 
tracting may  be  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  industry-Government  rela- 
tions in  some  time.  I  am  aware  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Aerospace  Industry  As- 
sociation Committee  on  Electric  Systems 
reliability  which  was  published  recently. 
It  states  that  "Once  the  problems  of  de- 
scribing and  measuring  reliability  have 
been  solved,  the  use  of  incentive  con- 
tracts for  reliability  may  increase 
rapidly."  I  believe  this  will  mean  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  management 
of  federally  funded  research  as  well  as 
increased  profits  for  industry. 

Another  excellent  result  of  recent  ef- 
forts in  American  quality  control  is  the 
renaissance  of  craftsmanship  and  pride 
of  workmanship  which  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  in  our  industry  with  the  advent 
of  automation  and  production-line 
methods.  I  am  referring  here  to^  the 
basic  concept,  sometimes  called  the  "zero 
defects"  program.  The  goal  of  this  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  all  defects,  will  have 
benefits  not  only  for  the  Government  and 
Industry  but  for  the  individual  worker. 

The  zero-defects  program  is  a  good 
example  of  how  concepts,  devices,  and 
processes  developed  in  our  space  program 
can  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  entire 
American  economy.  These  fallout  or 
spinoff  applications  are  a  valuable  by- 
product of  Government  research  and  are 
used,  to  some  extent,  to  justify  large- 
scale  Federal  technology  programs. 
However,  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  fallout  benefits  cannot  be 
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obtained  merely  by  Government  efforts 
to  disseminate  infoimatlon.  The  suc- 
cessful spinoff  is  more  often  character- 
ize by  a  degree  of  cleverness  and  irmo- 
vation  in  the  user  industry  which  is  quite 
comparable  to  the  ingenuity  which  went 
into  the  original  discovery. 

An  example  of  Federal  information 
dissemination  efforts  are  the  Technical 
Information  Centers  set  up  by  the 
NASA.  We  need  one  of  these  on  Long 
Island.  I  will  continue  my  best  efforts 
to  secure  one  for  our  area. 

More  specific  examples  x)t  the  adapta- 
tion of  defense-space  quality -control 
techniques  to  commercial  products  are 
being  brought  to  light  every  day.  House- 
hold applicances  manufacturers  have 
often  incurred  the  wrath  of  customers 
over  products  which  failed  after  a  short 
time  or  required  substantial  mainte- 
nance. Computer  companies  which 
leased  their  equipment  and  were  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  themselves 
also  began  to  examine  their  reliability 
policies.  With  the  orientation  of  busi- 
ness becoming  increasingly  sympathetic 
to  the  customer,  companies  such  as 
Raytheon,  Westinghouse,  Bell  Telephone, 
and  IBM  have  paid  considerably  more 
attention  to  the  time  element  in  reli- 
ability and  have  increased  their  product 
life.  The  result  of  this  is  already  shown 
in  increased  profits.  Management  has 
informed  its  engineers  that  it  is  just  as 
important  to  make  reliable  products  as 
it  is  to  invent  new  ones.  And  the  tech- 
nical skills  required  are  comparable. 
The  profit  motive  is  having  its  efl'ect  on 
reliability  control. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  future 
direction  of  the  space  program  and  in- 
dicate at  least  one  area  where  the  pre- 
diction of  reliability  has  a  substantial 
bearing  on  our  policies.  The  applica- 
tions satellite  program  is  one  of  our 
proudest  achievements.  It  has  made 
possible  a  unique  combination  of  Gov- 
ernment and  free  enterprise  in  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  Other 
future  applications  may  also  be  de- 
veloped and  operated  by  private  in- 
dustry. One  such  device  which  may 
prove  feasible  in  the  next  year  is  the 
navigation  satellite.  A  report  of  the 
Joint  Navigation  Satellite  Committee 
will  be  made  this  smnmer  and  may  rec- 
ommend further  development  of  an  op- 
erational system.  Congress  would  then 
be  asked  to  establish  a  policy  for  the 
commercial  use  of  the  satellite. 

These  commercial  application  satel- 
lites must  be  shown  to  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  profit  before  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted over  ground-based  alternatives. 
The  possibility  of  profit  is  also  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  decisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  project  and  in  in- 
dustrial participation  in  it.  Since  the 
launch  costs  of  these  satellites  make  up 
a  large  share  of  the  total  funding,  the 
profit  becomes  extremely  dependent  upon 
useful  life  in  orbit.  For  example,  a  navi- 
gation satellite  would  compete  with 
various  ground-based  systems.  If 
chosen  for  eventual  development,  the 
costs  would  have  to  be  recovered  by  a 
charge  to  the  user,  the  individual  ship  or 
aircraft  owner  who  would  install  receiv- 
ing equipment.    The  />rofits  from  this 


charge  would  depend  greatly  on  the  life- 
time of  each  satellite.    Once  the  system 
was  placed  in  orbit,  rfiost  of  the  costs  to 
the  operator  would  be  over  until  a  re- 
placement system  had  to  be  launched. 
If  it  seemed  unlikely  that  sufficient  re- 
liability could  be  attained  to  insure  profit, 
then  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
development    on    a    commercial    basis 
might  have  to  be  deferred.    One  sug- 
gested design  for  a  navigational  satel- 
lite set  a  goal  of  at  least  3  years'  life  in 
orbit  for  economic  feasibility.    Certain 
currently  available  components  showed 
a  mean  time  to  failure  of  only  12,000 
hours  or  about  IVa  years  so  that  these 
components  would  have  to  be  duplicated 
in  the  satellite.    This  is  feasible  but  adds 
a  weight  penalty  to  the  proposed  system. 
Another  instance  of  reliability  In  the 
space  program  is  provided  by  the  recent 
successful  launching  of  the  Pegasus,  a 
meteroid  detection  satellite.    The  hear- 
ings before  my  committee  brought  out 
the  fact  that  this  experiment  is  really 
a  "hitchhiker"  on  the  Saturn  I  booster 
while  the  latter  is  In  development.    How- 
ever, the  confidence  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  meteroid  hazard  which  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  statistically  large  body  of 
data  from  the  three  planned  Pegasus 
launchings  could  pay  off  many  times  if 
it  leads  to  more  reliable  design  of  our 
future    space    vehicles    with    minimum 
weight  meteroid  shielding.    However,  the 
need  for  three  such  shots  has  yet  to  be 
proven  to  my  satisfaction. 

Thus,  quality  control,  reliability  engi- 
neering, and  careful  design  can  combine 
to  give  our  space  program  the  maximum 
potential  for  the  dollars  which  we  invest. 
The  success  of  NASA's  recent  space  ac- 
complishments attest  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  vigorous  and  stringent 
quality  assurance  program.   With  respect 
to  NASA  launch  vehicles,  the  success  rec- 
ords of  several  workhorses  deserve  par- 
ticular mention:  8  Saturn  launches  with- 
out a  failure,  11  solid -fueled  Scout  suc- 
cesses in  the  last  12  fiights.  28  successful 
Atlas  flights  in  the  last  29  attempts,  and 
Thor-Delta    has    placed    8    of    9    Tiros 
weather  satellites  into  successful  orbit. 
Spacecraft   quality   and   reliability   has 
shown  substantial  improvement.    NASA 
has  a  current  record  of  approximately 
90  percent  successful  spacecraft  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  second  and  third  genera- 
tion spacecraft  are  far  more  complex  and 
contain  many  more  parts  than  the  first 
primitive  models  of  a  few  years  back. 
Also,  the  useful  life  of  urmianned  satel- 
lites has  been  increased  to  the  point  that 
operation  for  periods  of  a  year  or  more 
is  now  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  direction  of  our  space  program  is 
easy  for  me  to  tell  you  about— up  tmtil 
1970,  at  least.    That  is  because  we  are 
committed  to  the  Apollo  program.    The 
attempt  at  a  manned  lunar  landing  is  the 
only    approved    space    program    which 
NASA  has.    This  is  a  peculiarity  of  our 
national  policy  which  needs  substantial 
thought  in  the  immediate  future.    Many 
of  our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams such  as  the  nuclear-electric  power 
source    SNAP-8,    the    liquid    hydrogen 
fuel  M-1  engine  and  the  260-inch  solid- 
propellent  motor,  are  caught  in  a  "re- 
quirements merry-go-round."    This  rea- 
soning prevents  their  full  development 


until  a  specific  mission  requirement  is 
pinned  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  space  plaimers 
have  not  come  forward  to  Congress  with 
any  requests  for  post-Apollo  missions. 
It  is  time  such  plans  were  formulated 
and  accepted.  The  long-range  leadtime 
of  many  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology programs  makes  it  obvious  that 
such  plans  should  be  forthcoming  soon. 
To  a  great  extent,  these  plans  depend 
upon  an  extension  of  what  is  possible 
with  present  and  predictable  future 
equipments.  Since  over  70  percent  of 
NASA's  research  is  done  in  extramural 
laboratories,  it  is  up  to  industry  to  con- 
tinually generate  ideas  for  space  plan- 
ning and  I  know  that  many  of  the  com- 
panies represented  here  today  spend 
substantial  amounts  of  their  own  money 
on  such  original  proposals.  But  the  syn- 
thesis of  a  national  program  consistent 
with  our  goals  and  the  wise  allocation 
of  resources  can  only  be  finalized  by  the 
Federal  agencies  involved. 

The    interim   report    of   the   Federal 
Coimcil  for  Science  and  Technology  for 
the  year  1963— which  was  just  recently 
issued — states  the  need  for  long-range 
plarming  because  of  "a  foreseeable  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  development,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  pro- 
grams of  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense."    The  significant  phrase  is  "re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  growth."    No  one 
believes  that  the  space  program  is  going 
to  come  to  a  halt  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Apollo  lunar  landing.    How- 
ever, we  must  proceed  immediately  to 
formulate  our  plans  for  post-Apollo  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  major  NASA  goals  in 
order  to  avoid  serious  lag  in  long  lead- 
time     technology.    In     addition,     such 
planning  can  prevent  manpower  and  re- 
source dislocations  and  establish  guide- 
lines for  industry  in  seeking  markets  and 
demands  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  its  products.    There  will  be  in- 
creasing Federal  funding  of  research  and 
development   programs   in  other  areas 
such  as  environmental  pollution,  desali- 
nation   processes,    transportation,    and 
oceanography.   V/e  must  get  Long  Island 
into  this  field  and  do  it  in  a  major  way. 
Projections  for  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  extremely  complex  and  it 
will  take  a  new  alertness  on  the  part  of 
industry  to  keep  up  to  date  with  rapidly 
shifting  trends  in  science. 

The  future  of  Long  Island  industry  in 
the  continuing  space  program  will  de- 
pend on  how  well  its  leaders  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  new  NASA  plans 
and  other  national  technology  programs 
and  most  importantly — how  we  work  to- 
gether. Increased  effort  will  be  required 
to  equip  your  companies  and  focus  your 
talents  for  successful  competition  bid- 
ding. We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
regional  differences  in  distribution  of 
Federal  contracts.  These  inequities  are 
real  and  we  have  felt  some  of  them  here 
in  Long  Island.  Nevertheless,  the  status 
of  your  industries  is  much  better  than 
those  in  some  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
country  which  have  yet  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  space  technol- 
ogy. The  chairman  of  my  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  Mr. 
Miller,  of  CaUfomia,  recently  reiterated 
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the  firm  position  that  the  NASA  program 
cannot  become  a  "WPA."  This  means 
that  the  only  criterion  for  placing  Fed- 
eral contracts  should  be  the  competence 
of  the  bidder.  Long  Island  need  have  no 
fears  of  losing  contracts  to  California  or 
Florida  if  we  remain  alert  and  well  in- 
formed as  to  Federal  plans  and  continue 
to  strive  for  the  goals  of  quality  and  re- 
liability which  are  constantly  promul- 
gated by  the  American  Society  for 
Quality  Control — and  if  we  work  to- 
gether. The  excellence  of  our  products 
and  services  will  continue  to  secure  a 
leading  role  in  the  U.S.  space  program. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  stress  quality  con- 
trol of  man  himself — for  man  is  a  part 
of  the  system. 

This  is  so  whether  he  is  the  man  in  the 
capsule  or  the  man  on  the  ground  build- 
ing the  capsule. 

The  man  must  be  strong  not  only  in 
mind  and  body — but  most  importantly 
in  spirit  as  well. 

That  is  America's  ace-in-the-hole. 

The  recent  Russian  feats  have  .to  me 
primarily  a  military  significance.  They 
constitute  a  continuing  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  a  broad  sense  then,  our  survival  de- 
pends on  quality  control. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  faces  you. 
I  am  confident  you  will  be  equal  to  the 
task. 


THE     REPUBLICAN     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN    RENEWAL    BILL 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  LMr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarjjs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Special  Housing 
Subcommittee  have  developed  and  pre- 
sented a  major  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal bill.  The  original  announcement 
of  this  step  this  year  was  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1965. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  DwYER]  introduced  H.R.  6623  on 
March  23.  and  my  own  bill,  H.R.  6501, 
was  introduced  on  March  18,  1965. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  EMr. 
PiNol .  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Harvey  1  have  advised  me  that  they 
will  shortly  introduce  companion  meas- 
ures to  these  bills. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  Republican  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  bill  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  who  may 
wish  to  cosponsor  it.  and  others. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Hous- 
ing AND  Redevelopment  Act  of  1965 

Section  1.  Short  title:  The  bill  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1965." 

TITLE  I LOW-RENT   HOUSING  IN  PRIVATE 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Section  101,  housing  requirements  and 
rental  payments: 

This  section  provides  a  supplementary  form 
of  low-rent  housing,  utilizing  existing  pri- 
vately owned  housing.    It  identifies  and  de- 


fines such  hoxising  as  that  which  is  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary,  so  certified  by  the  local 
housing  authority  from  quarters  made  avail- 
able voluntarily  by  private  owners.  No  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  available  units  In  a 
building  could  be  used,  except  In  the  case 
of  buildings  with  small  numbers  of  units. 

This  section  provides  that  the  selection  of 
tenants  would  be  a  Joint  function  of  the 
local  housing  agency  and  the  property  owner. 
Rents  are  to  be  negotiated  between  the  local 
housing  agency  and  the  property  owner,  and 
payments  of  rent  by  tenants  would  go  to  the 
local  housing  agency  who  would  pay  that 
amount  plus  the  local  subsidy  to  the  land- 
lord. 

Section  102,  contract  authority  and  num- 
ber of  units:  This  section  would  provide  for 
a  2-year  program  of  30,000  units  per  year, 
60.000  total,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  sub- 
sidy under  such  contracts  as  are  written  in 
keeping  with  that  of  other  public  housing. 

Section  103,  income  limits  for  occupancy 
and  rents: 

This  section  would  provide  the  necessary 
language  to  allow  the  new  program  to  con- 
form to  the  present  program  in  terms  of  the 
above. 

The  Idea  for  a  rent  certificate  or  rent  sup- 
plement approach  to  low-income  housing 
was  first  suggested  by  Republicans  In  their 
housing  bill  of  last  year.  A  specific  reference 
to  the  Republican  bill  Is  contained  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
port on  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  with  a 
notation  that  this  deserves  further  consid- 
eration. Since  then  the  Idea  has  gained 
widespread  bipartisan  support,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  given  consideration  to 
this  approach. 

The  program,  successfully  carried  out  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  other  areas,  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  immediate  housing  for  those  low- 
income  citizens  now  faced  with  long  waiting 
lists  for  conventional  public  housing.  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  sufficient  con- 
ventional public  housing  units  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  as  yet  not  under 
construction,  to  occupy  the  Public  Housing 
Administration's  efforts  in  this  field  for  the 
next  5  years.  The  rent  supplement  approach 
would  allow  PHA  to  correct  this  fault  in  Its 
operations  at  the  same  time  supplying  as 
much  or  more  needed  housing  than  It  has 
supplied  on  a  yearly  basis  during  the  past 
decade  or  more. 

At  the  same  time,  cost  of  the  rent  certifi- 
cate operations  would  be  far  less  than  for 
conventional  public  housing,  and  the  prop- 
erty used  would  remain  on  the  local  tax  rolls, 
paying  full  property  taxes.  This  approach  to 
housing  low-income  families  would  stimulate 
rehabilitation,  which  in  turn  would  enable 
property  owners  to  meet  housing  and  build- 
ing code  requirements.  Together,  these  two 
operations  would  perform  the  Joint  function 
of  eliminating  slums  while  preserving  neigh- 
borhoods. 

TITLE  II URBAN   RENEWAL  AND  REDEVELOPMENT 

Section  201,  study  of  housing  and  building 
codes,  zoning,  and  tax  policies: 

The  Congress  finds  that  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  (1)  property  owners  £ind  private 
enterprise  can  be  encouraged  to  serve  as 
large  a  part  of  the  housing  need  of  the  Nation 
as  they  can,  and  (2)  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  assistance  can  be  directed  to 
place  greater  reliance  than  in  the  past  on 
local  property  owners  and  private  enterprise 
for  such  purposes  there  is  a  need  to  study 
housing  and  building  codes,  zoning,  tax  pol- 
f  Icies,  and  development  standards.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administrator  is  directed  to 
make  such  a  study  and  submit  a  report  on  it 
to  the  Congress  within  1  year  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Such  additional  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  are  authorized. 

This  section  builds  on  the  Republican  sug- 
gestion of  last  year  for  a  study  of  tax  policy, 


as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report  of  1964  (p.  13) 
and  Is  broadened  to  Include  areas  mentioned 
by  the  President  In  his  message  on  the  cities 
Unlike  the  President's  study  proposal,  this 
report  would  be  made  directly  to  Congress 
and  its  findings  would  thus  be  assured  of 
publication.  Only  last  year  a  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Housing  and  Urban  problems 
was  widely  mentioned  in  the  press  as  being 
In  operation,  yet  no  report  regarding  its 
study  and  findings  has  been  released  to  the 
public  or  to  Congress. 

Section  202,  conformity  with  minimum 
housing  standards  for  welfare  recipients; 
Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  to  provide  that  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  title  I,  IV,  VII,  X,  XI,  XIV, 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  pay- 
ment.  Including  rents,  for  housing  accom- 
modations be  conditioned  upon  the  estab- 
lishment or  designation  of  a  State  or  local 
authority  or  authorities  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining 
standards  of  health  and  safety  for  such 
housing  accommodations  and  upon  such 
accommodations  conforming  to  the  mini- 
mum standards  housing  code,  laws,  and 
regulations  relating  to  health,  sanitation, 
and  safety  of  buildings  required  by  section 
101(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

The  problem  of  social  security  recipients 
living  in  substandard  housing  has  long  con- 
cerned Congress,  as  well  as  leaders  at  the 
State,  county,  and  municipal  government 
level,  as  well  as  civic  and  religious  leaders. 
The  sudsldy  of  slum  housing  through  Fed- 
eral public  welfare  pajmients  amounts,  it  has 
been  estimated,  to  nearly  $750  million  a  year. 

The  sad  and  terrible  story  of  the  slums 
occupied  by  our  public  welfare  recipients 
was  told  by  Edgar  May,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
In  his  book,  "The  Wasted  Americans,"  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Row,  who  wrote  that: 
"Probably  more  than  1  billion  welfare  dol- 
lars were  paid  to  the  order  of  landlords  in 
the  United  States  In  1962."  This  Includes 
the  largest  unpubllclzed  Government  sub- 
sidy In  the  Nation.  For,  In  too  many  In- 
stances, It  quietly  subsidizes  slums.  In  part, 
It  constitutes  the  premium  payments  of  a 
national  housing  shortage  that  is  most  acute 
among  the  poor. 

Section  202  is  similar  to  section  4  of  HH. 
5839  introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills)  In  the 
88th  Congress  in  response  to  the  President's 
message  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Section  203,  establishment  of  priority  for 
residential  projects,  and  a  loan  program  for 
profitable  commercial  redevelopment: 

This  section  would  amend  section  102  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  by  adding  at  the  end 
a  new  subsection  which  would  provide  that 
in  connection  with  any  project  on  land  which 
Is  to  be  redeveloped  for  nonresidential  and 
nonpublic  use,  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  Instead  of  grants  to  municipalities  or 
local  public  agencies.  Such  loans  would  be 
in  such  amounts  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
the  aggregate  net  project  cost,  and  would 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  the 
going  Federal  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  percent; 
except  that  such  a  loan  would  bear  no  In- 
terest for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  land  involved  Is  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  the  municipality  or  local  pub- 
lic agency.  No  part  of  any  such  loan  would 
be  required  to  be  repaid  during  any  year  un- 
less the  real  property  tax  revenues  derived 
during  such  year  from  the  redeveloped  prop- 
erty are  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  real 
property  tax  revenues  which  are  derived  from 
the  same  property  during  the  5  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  condemnation  of  such 
property.  The  Commissioner  would  require 
repayment  of  no  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
increase  in  tax  revenues  for  any  particular 
area. 
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Plnanclal  assistance  would  not  be  extended 
»rith  respect  to  any  urban  renewal  area  which 
1,  not  predominantly  residential  in  charac- 
,,.  and  which,  under  the  iirban  renewal  plan 
therefor,  is  not  to  be  redeveloped  for  pre- 
rfnmlnantly  residential  or  public  uses  unless 
the  governing  body  of  the  local  public  agency 
certifies  to  the  URA  Commissioner  and  he 
finds  that  all  residential  redevelopment  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  the  community  Is 
cOTipleted,  under  construction,  or  planned 

°The  pressure  for  commercial  redevelopment 
funds  has  often  resulted  in  the  neglect  of 
true  housing  needs.  As  of  March  1964.  Prof. 
William  G.  Grlgsby,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  found  that  25  percent  of  the 
communities  receiving  Federal  aid  had  no 
residential  reuse  projects,  and  another  25 
oercent  had  less  than  50  percent  in  residen- 
tial reuse.  As  of  April  1964,  statistics  show 
that  a  city  as  large  as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had 
56  percent  of  its  funds  in  nonresidential  use 
projects,  despite  rent  strikes,  a  221(d)(3) 
failure,  and  other  evidences  of  housing  ne- 
glects. The  priority  for  residential  housing  is 
clearlv  needed  in  the  law. 

At  the  same  time,  private  enterprise  has 
demonstrated  that  even  without  urban  re- 
newal assistance,  profitable  commercial  re- 
development is  possible.     The  loan  program 
envisioned  by  the  bill  would  require  no  re- 
pa\-ment  wlt'hovit  an  Increase  in  real  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  from  the  project,  the  jus- 
tification for  most  such  projects,  and  thus 
would  continue  to  subsidize  those  projects 
needing  such  assistance.    Although  the  URA 
Commissioner  could  set  a  repayment  schedule 
above  the  minimum  of  20  percent  of  the  tax 
revenue  Increase,  we  expect  that  the  city  un- 
der all  circumstances  would  reap  the  great 
majority  of  the  benefits  of  the  Increased  tax 
revenues.    To  ask  the  cities  to  make  a  mini- 
mum effort  to  repay  where  they  can  afford  to 
do  so,  however,  seems  appropriate  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the   homeowner,  tenant,  and 
small  businessman  Is  required  to  repay  his 
loan  in  full  under  the  rehabilitation   loan 
sections  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
home    Improvement    loan    sections    of    the 
Housing  Act  of  1961. 

Section  204.  priority  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  In  urban  renewal  areas: 
Section  105(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
would  be  amended  by  this  section  to  provide 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  any  housing  which 
may  be  constructed  In  any  urban  renewal 
project  would  be  designed  for  occupancy  by 
persons  from  the  lower  middle-income,  and 
low-income  segments  of  the  population  as 
determined  by  the  local  public  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
URA  Commissioner,  and  that  the  rentals, 
sales,  or  other  charges  to  be  established  for 
living  accommodations  In  the  housing  so  de- 
signed and  made  available  will  not  exceed  the 
level  which  such  persons  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay. 

Concern  for  the  present  overemphasis  on 
luxury  housing  aryl  commercial  redevelop- 
ment was  expressed  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  debate  on  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  in  the  House.  A  study  by  Professor 
Grlgsby,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
concluded  that  only  20  percent  of  the  $3 
billion  allocated  for  urban  renewal  so  far 
has  been  used  to  provide  lower  income  family 
shelter.  This  section  would  allow  for  an 
economic  mixture  of  rental  and  sales  housing 
with  sufficient  opportunity  for  profit  to  at- 
tract redevelopers,  yet  would  place  the  prior- 
ity where  It  belongs. 

Section  205,  relocation  of  dlsplacees  from 
urban  renewal  areas :  This  section  would  re- 
quire a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary  re- 
location of  individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  displaced  from  urban  renewal 
project  areas,  and  the  provision  in  other 
areas  not  generaUy  less  desirable  in  regard 
to  public  utilities  and  public  and  conunercial 
facilities  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  finan- 


cial means  of  the  dlsplacees.  A  further  pro- 
vision requires  that  the  project  shall  be  care- 
fully staged  to  Insure  that  persons  are  not 
displaced  any  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be 
relocated,  that  the  relocation  will  be  carried 
out  with  a  minimvun  of  hardship  to  those 
displaced,  with  particular  emphasis  on  de- 
vices designed  to  facilitate  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  business  concerns  to  be  displaced, 
such  as  staggered  displacement  of  such  con- 
cerns, reduced  rents,  and  so  on. 

The  Commissioner  shall  require,  within  a 
reasonable  time  prior  to  the  actual  reloca- 
tion of  any  displacee,  a  certification  from 
the  local  public  agency  that  the  requirements 
of   this   section   have   been   complied   with, 
and  a  certification  that  each  dwelling  unit 
used  for  the  relocation  of  any  displacee  has 
been  Inspected  and  Is  In  full  compliance  with 
the  applicable  housing  and  building  codes. 
If  the  URA  Commission  finds  that  the  local 
public  agency  Is  not  complying  with  any  such 
requirement,  or  that  any  part  of  the  housing 
and   building   accommodations   so   required 
are  not  actually  available  no  further  assist- 
ance shall  be  made  available  by  the  URA 
with  respect  to  such  urban  renewal  project 
until   such   noncompliance   ends.     B\islness 
concerns    displaced    would    be    accorded    a 
priority  of  opportunity  to  return  to  and  relo- 
cate In  such  urban  renewal  area. 

One   of    the   major   areas   of    failure   and 
hardship  In  urban  renewal  has  been  reloca- 
tion     Studies   by   the  General   Accounting 
Office,  the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee 
on     Civil     Rights,     academic     and     private 
sources     have      disclosed      relocation      into 
other   slum   areas.     There   is  evidence  that 
relocation  officials  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formation on  those  displaced  from  an  tirban 
renewal  area,  with  relocation  assistance  often 
starting  too  late  to  aid  those  already  moved 
away     In  some  cases,  a  lower  standard  has 
been  used  to  judge  the  fitness  of  relocation 
housing  than  the  standard  used  to  Justify 
the  urban  renewal  project  In  the  first  place. 
Small  btislness  failures  have  averaged  35  per- 
cent from  urban  renewal  displacement,  ac- 
cording to  the  staff  study  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Real  Property  Acquisition  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee.    In  an- 
other study  prepared  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  by  Brown  University,  many 
businesses   were   found    relocating   in    areas 
as  bad  or  worse  than  those  they  were  dis- 
placed from.    The  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business   of   the   House   of   Representatives 
showed  that  virtually  all  of  the  45,000  Negro 
enterprises  are  located  in  depressed   urban 
residential  neighborhoods,  and  an  unusually 
large  number  of  these  are  displaced  by  urban 
renewal. 

Republican    proposals    adopted    Into    the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  which  recognized  for 
the  first  time  In  either  law  or  regulation  the 
responsibility    for    business    relocation    as- 
sistance, are  a   start.     But   much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.     Recently  new  statistics 
have    been   published    by   the   Housing   and 
Home    Finance    Agency    claiming    Improve- 
ments   In    relocation    procedures,    but    20 
families  out  of  every  100  relocated  ending  in 
slums,  and  35  business  failures  out  of  every 
100  businesses  displaced,  are  still  too  high 
to  be  tolerated,  given  the  original  purpose  of 
urban  renewal,  as  well  as  its  glowing  prom- 
ises     Of  particular  Importance  Is  a  provi- 
sion for  more  thorough  verification  of  de- 
cent   safe,  and   sanitary  relocation  housing 
at  the  time  of  relocation,  as  recommended 
bv  the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  on 
civil  Rights.     A  simple  process  of  certifica- 
tion that  relocation  housing  was  not  In  vio- 
lation of   any  housing,  building,  health,  or 
safety  codes  would  provide  additional  protec- 
tion    and    promote    code    enforcement    and 
compliance.     Since  the  bulk  of  those  being 
displaced  are  small  businesses  and  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families,  a  priority  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  in  urban  re- 
newal projects,  and  a  small  business  lease 


guarantee   program,   as   suggested   In   other 
sections  of  this  bill,  would  be  particularly 

appropriate.  

Section  206,  prohibition  against  writedown 
on  land  to  be  used  for  profitable  commercial 
redevelopment,  except  in  case  of  dlsplacees: 
This  would  amend  section  105  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  providing  that  no  real 
property  acquired  or  held  by  the  local  pubUc 
agency  in  connection  with  the  project  shall 
be  sold  for  commercial  redevelopment  at  a 
price  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
same  quantity  of  land  used  for  purpoeee  for 
which  such  land  is  to  be  used  in  parts  of 
the  community  other  than  an  urban  renewal 
area,  unless  the  sale  Is  to  a  person  who 
owned,  rented,  or  leased  commercial  property 
within  that  community,  and  who  was  forced 
to  relocate  from  such  property  as  a  result  of 
Government  acquisition. 

Section  207.  rehabilitation  of  structures  In 
tirban  renewal  areas: 

Rising  national  criticism  has  concentrated 
on  the  penchant  of  local  planning  and  urban 
renewal  officials  for  the  acqtiisitlon  and  raz- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  URA  funds,  of  perfectly 
sound  buildings.   Under  this  section  no  struc- 
ture shall  be  acquired,  demolished,  removed, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  an  lu-ban  re- 
newal plan  If  (a)  such  structure  can  be  eco- 
nomically Improved  or  modified  to  meet  the 
requirements  reasonably  established  by  the 
local  public  agency  for  Integration  into  the 
plan  tor  the  redevolpment  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  project  area,  and   (b)   the  owner  or 
lessee  of  such  structure  promptly  agrees,  and 
presents  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  Is  able, 
to  make  such  Improvements  or  modifications 
(Including  the  modifications  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  property  in  accordance  with  any 
design  criteria  and  objectives  which  may  have 
been  established  for  the  project  area)  within 
such  period  of  time  as  the  local  public  agency 
determines  to  be  reasonable.     For  the  pur- 
poses of  clause  (b)  above,  the  owner  of  record 
of  any  property  shall  be  given  first  priority 
to  improve,  modify,  or  develop  such  property 
and  the  lessee    (if  any)    shall  have  second 
priority. 

This  section  would  underscore  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  expressed  last  year  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  when  It  adopted  the  Re- 
publican proposals  for  priority  for  rehabilita- 
tion over  clearance,  and  a  new  low  Interest 
rehabilitation  loan  plan.  It  would  also  be 
entirely  in  line  with  the  comments  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  this  year's  message  for  "in- 
tensive  rehabilitation"   on   a   neighborhood 

A  further  provision  of  this  section  requires 
that  the  Housing  Administrator  must  be  fur- 
nished evidence  that  the  applicable  stand- 
ards used  for  finding  and  declaring  an  area 
suitable  for  urban  renewal  shall.  In  the  case 
of  housing,  building,  health,  and  public  safe- 
ty codes  and  regulations,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  housing,  building,  health,  and  pub- 
lic safety  codes  and  regulations  of  the  local- 
ity The  need  for  such  a  provision  Is  shown 
by  the  GAO  reports  to  Congress  that  local- 
ities use  one  standard  for  declaring  an  area 
suitable  for  urban  renewal,  and  a  lower  one 
for  relocating  dlsplacees  Into  other  areas. 

Section  208.  requirements  of  redevelop- 
ment m  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plan:  , 

In  many  cities,  after  an  urban  renewal 
plan  Is  launched,  real  property  acquired,  and 
residential  and  business  buildings  razed,  the 
area  lies  vacant,  sometimes  for  years,  at  a 
great  loss  to  property  tax  revenues. 

This  is  true  In  Washington's  southwest 
urban  renewal  project,  where  a  great  deal  of 
land  has  lain  Idle  and  vacant  for  10  years. 
Twenty-three  thousand  persons  lived  In  this 
area  before  urban  renewal,  76  percent  of 
whom  were  Negro,  according  to  published  re- 
ports and  most  of  these  residents  of  the  area 
were'm  the  low  and  lower  middle-income 
categories.     The  area  now  is  more  than  90 
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percent  white  under  the  city's  highly  pub- 
licized urban  renewal  program.  Land  In  this 
area  has  lain  idle  for  10  years. 

Once  cleared,  land  In  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects in  a  number  of  cities  has  been  used  for 
parking  lots  while  private  developers  have 
been  sought.  In  other  cases  the  plan  for 
which  the  land  was  acquired  has  had  to  be 
scuttled,  because  a  private  developer  could 
not  be  found  willing  and  able  to  develop  the 
property  In  line  with  the  original  plan. 
Washington's  southwest  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect Is  typical  of  this  situation  also,  because 
the  530-acre  project  was  acquired  and 
promises  given  to  provide  that  40  percent  of 
the  housing  units  in  the  area  would  rent  for 
$17  a  room  or  less.  After  acquisition,  dis- 
placement, and  bulldozing,  a  new  plan  was 
substituted  which  provides  rental  apart- 
ments up  to  $500  a  month,  prime  office  space, 
and  sales  type  housing  up  to  $75,000  and 
more.  Few  of  the  former  residents  and 
property  owners  and  businessmen  of  the  area 
have  been  able  to  return  to  It,  because  of 
financial  reasons. 

This  section  attempts  to  forestall  such 
problems  by  providing  that  no  new  contract 
for  loan  or  capital  grant  under  this  title 
shall  be  entered  Into  with  any  local  public 
agency  unless  the  LPA  shall  have  furnished 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  redevelopment 
of  project  areas  previously  approved  have 
been  undertaken  and  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  urban  renewal  plans  and  wltii 
the  terms  of  such  contracts.  In  any  case 
where  contracts  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  land  required  under  the  plan  have  not 
been  entered  into  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  final  approval  of  the  project  no  new 
contract  for  loan  or  capital  grant  under  this 
title  shall  be  entered  into  with  any  local 
public  agency  until  contracts  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  land  acquired  for  redevelop- 
ment have  been  negotiated  by  the  LPA. 

Section  209,  requirement  that  at  least  30 
percent  of  funds  be  used  for  code  enforce- 
ment and  rehabilitation  projects:  This  sec- 
tion would  provide  a  floor  under  the  rehabili- 
tation and  code  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  by  requiring  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
grants  and  loans  contracted  for  under  this 
title  and  under  section  312  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  for  projects  which  in- 
volve primarily  code  enforcement  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  several  provi- 
sions of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  which  dealt 
with  rehabilitation  and  code  enforcement, 
based  on  provisions  in  the  Republican  hous- 
ing bill.  The  President  cited  these  sections 
particularly  in  signing  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  and  this  year  he  has  called  for  Increased 
effort  in  the  area  of  code  enforcement  and 
rehabilitation.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  program  have  failed  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  challenge.  No  funding  of 
last  year's  $50  million  authorization  for  the 
rehabilitation  loan  program  was  requested  in 
the  final  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
last  year.  Regulations  regarding  either  the 
loan  program  or  code  enforcement  urban  re- 
newal projects  have  been  unnecessarily  slow 
In  developing.  Since  commercial  renewal  has 
been  allocated,  by  law,  30  percent  of  the  avail- 
able funds.  It  seems  only  logical  to  allocate, 
by  law,  at  least  that  amount  of  available 
funds  for  the  much  more  productive  and  re- 
warding code  enforcement  and  rehabilita- 
tion-oriented projects.  Prevention  of  blight, 
the  preservation  of  neighborhoods,  and  the 
more  economical  and  widespread  use  of  the 
tools  for  code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation 
are  steps  to  which  we  must  adhere  with  ac- 
tion as  well  as  words. 

Section  210,  facilities  whose  cost  will  be 
recovered  out  of  revenues :  This  section  deals 
with  a  problem  which  was  revealed  In  a  June 
1962  GAO  review  of  noncash  grant-in-aid 
credit^  allowed  for  publicly  owned  parking 
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facilities  and  the  position  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  In  the  matter. 

The   GAO   suggested   to   Congress   that   it 
"may  wish   to  consider  enacting  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  exclude   from   noncash    grants-in-aid   all 
publicly  owned  facilities  to  the  extent  that 
the  capital  costs  of  such  facilities  are  contem- 
plated to  be  recovered  out  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  their  operations."    An  amendment 
to  this  effect  has  not  been  adopted  thus  far. 
In  Its   1962  report  to  Congiess  the  GAO 
disclosed  that  "In  connection  with  certain 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  projects, 
URA  has  tentatively  allowed  noncash  grant- 
in-aid  credits  amounting  to  $9.3  million  for 
certain  land  and  construction  costs  applica- 
ble to  six  publicly  owned  parking  facilities. 
The  cities  where  the  facilities  are  located 
plan  to  recover,  out  of  revenues  derived  from 
the  operations,  the  entire  costs  of  the  park- 
ing facilities.     The  effect  of  allowing  these . 
noncash  grants-in-aid  will  be  that  the  cities 
win  be  reimbursed  In  amounts  In  excess  of 
the  actual  costs  of  the  facilities.    The  entire 
costs,  totaling  about  $12  million,  will  be  re- 
covered through  user  charges,  and.  In  addi- 
tion, about  $6  million  will  be  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
grants-in-aid  being  included  in  the  project." 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  HHFA  Admin- 
istrator, advised  the  Congress  at  the  time 
that:  "Special  problems  have  arisen  with  re- 
spect  to   parking   facilities   because   of   the 
extent  to  which  they  are  frequently  revenue 
producing  and  because  they  provide  a  service 
which  Is  often  similar  to  that  provided  by 
private  enterprise.     We   believe   that   these 
problems  would  be  met  by  the  enactment  of 
the  enclosed  draft  legislation  which  would 
reduce  the  noncash  credit  allowable  with  re- 
spect to  publicly  owned  parking  facilities  by 
that   portion   of   their   total    cost   which    Is 
anticipated  to  be  recovered  from  revenues." 
Section    211,   streets   and    other   facilities 
only  partly  benefiting  the  project  area:  The 
General  Accounting  Office  recommended  to 
Congress  a  change  in  section  110(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  clarify  the  minimum 
amount  that  a  facility  should  benefit  the 
project  to  be  declared  eligible  as  a  noncash 
grant-in-aid.     The    GAO    recommendation 
followed  a  finding  that  many  of  the  facilities 
tentatively  allowed  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration    as    noncash    grants-in-aid 
were  actually  ineligible,  or  the  amount  of 
credit  allowed,  based  on  the  benefit  to  the 
project,  has  been  excessive.    The  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  agreed  with  the  GAO 
recommendation.     This  section  would  write 
the  GAO  recommendation  Into  law. 

Section  212,  noncash  local  grants-in-aid; 
facilities  financed  with  other  Federal  funds: 
At  present,  no  part  of  a  public  Improvement 
or  facility  that  is  financed  by  Federal  funds 
or  subsidy  can  be  Included  In  the  local  non- 
cash grant-in-aid  which  Is  the  local  share 
of  an  tu-ban  renewal  project.  This  section 
would  provide  for  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  regular  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Section  213,  noncash  local  grants-in-aid; 
facilities  constructed  without  notification  or 
prior  to  Federal  recognition  of  project:  This 
sectioiv  would  provide  that  no  public  im- 
provement or  facility  could  be  included  as 
part  of  the  noncash  local  grant-in-aid  If  It 
had  been  begun  3  or  more  years  prior  to  Fed- 
eral authorization  for  assistance  to  the  mrban 
renewal  project,  without  notification  to  the 
administrator.  In  recent  years,  the  purpose 
of  allowing  noncash  local  grants-in-aid  has 
been  distorted  to  the  point  where  many  cities 
pay  very  little  In  cash,  and  many  of  the 
projects  allowed  as  noncash  contributions  to 
the  local  share  of  the  project  were  started 
years  prior  to  any  thought  of  the  use  of  urban 
renewal  for  the  area.  This  section  would 
set  a  3-year  limitation  In  place  of  the  discre- 
tionary provisions  now  In  the  law. 


Section  214,  definition  of  local  pubUc 
agency :  This  section  would  provide  that  the 
local  public  agency  Involved  In  carrying  out 
the  local  effort  for  urban  renewal  be  directlv 
responsible  to  the  local  or  State  government 
At  present,  the  local  public  agency  is  inde 
pendently  authorized  by  State  statute,  and 
too  often  does  not  work  In  harmony  with 
the  local  government,  and  cannot  be  held 
responsible  by  the  electorate. 

Section  215,  rehabilitation  loans:  This  sec- 
tion would  provide  for  an  additional  author- 
ization of  $250  million  over  a  2-year  period 
for  the  Republican  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram begun  last  year.  The  loans  are  low-in- 
terest loans  designed  to  help  the  tenants 
homeowners,  and  small  businessmen  in 
urban  renewal  areas  renew  their  own  prop- 
erty r.ither  than  be  subject  to  clearance.  Al- 
though this  program  was  cited  by  many  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the  House  and 
Senate  debates  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
and  was  praised  fey  the  President  in  signing 
the  bill,  and  although  the  President  this  year 
has  called  for  an  additional  effort  In  the  area 
of  rehabilltat|!lon  and  code  enforcement,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  not  requested 
any  new  authorization  for  this  program. 

This  section  would  also  provide  a  $5  mil- 
lion experimental  program,  out  of  the  above 
authorization,  for  deteriorating  areas  not  yet 
classified  as  urban  renewal  areas,  using  the 
same  type  of  rehabilitation  loan.  These  so- 
called  gray  areas.  If  acted  upon  early  enough, 
could  be  prevented  from  turning  Into  more 
serious  problems.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
section,  coupled  with  other  provisions  of  this 
bill,  to  fulfill  the  goals  expressed  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  la 
Its  report  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  when 
it  said: 

"The  conunittee  believes  that  this  low- 
interest  rehabilitation  loan  program,  coupled 
with  those  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
strengthen  and  emphasize  the  role  of  code 
enforcement  by  the  communities,  and  au- 
thorize urban  renewal  projects  which  consist 
entirely  or  substantially  of  a  program  of  In- 
tensive code  enforcement,  can  substantially 
assist  In  eliminating  and  preventing  the  de- 
velopment and  spread  of  slums  and  blight 
without  the  use  of  urban  renewal  capital 
grant  funds." 

TITLE  III FHA  MORTGAGE  INStTRANCE  PROGRAMS 

Section  301,  FHA  mortgage  financing  for 
veterans:  This  section  would  provide  for  a 
mortgage  Insurance  program  for  veterans 
who  have  not  used  their  eligibility  under  the 
GI  program.  The  mortgages  are  limited  to 
one-family  residences,  100  percent  of  $20,000, 
and  85  percent  of  any  value  In  excess  of 
$20,000,  up  to  the  maximum  of  S30,000  for 
FHA  Insured  mortgages.  This  would  provide 
assurance  that  armed  service  personnel,  now 
and  in  the  future,  would  have  their  con- 
tributions recognized.  In  case  the  present 
program  under  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  continue  to  be  phased  out. 

Section  302,  mortgage  insurance  for  hous- 
ing In  outlying  areas:  This  section  would 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  that 
may  be  Insured  under  section  203(1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  from  $11,000  to  $15,000. 
It  would  extend  to  private  enterprise  the 
same  Insurance  ceiling  now  available  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Section  203 
(1)  Is  the  best  section  of  those  available  un- 
der the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
financing  rural  homes.  Industry  is  cooperat- 
ing, but  rural  residents  want  and  many  can 
afford  more  house  than  can  be  built  for 
$11,000. 

The  Farmers-  Home  Administration's  direct 
loans  on  nonfarm  properties  for  nonfarmers 
average  about  $14,000,  and  are  an  expensive 
Item  In  the  Federal  budget.  By  raising  this 
artificial  limitation,  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  can  be  put  to  work,  providing 
greater  assistance  at  lower  cost.  The  origi- 
nal Justification  for  the  present  limit  was 
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,  .„  extra  one-half  percent  servicing  fee 
"^oiinwed  This  fee  Is  no  longer  permitted. 
*^fhP  ceiling  has  never  been  allowed  to  rise 
S"  a  K  where  the  program  could  be  ef- 

'Son  303,  general  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
nrTauthorlzation:  This  section  would  pro- 
?rf  PHA  with  a  continuing  right  to  Insure 
n  t/the  amount  of  Insurance  It  has  In  force 
"^^  October  1,  1965.  It  contrasts  with  the 
:t!  nt  law  which  denies  to  FHA  the  right 
Sure  after  September  30,  1965.  The  lat- 
^  provision  was  little  noticed  when  pro- 
^fd  and  passed  In  1961.  It  was  Inserted 
Che  Housing  Act  of  1961  In  order  to  hold 
«u  hostage  for  other  programs  which  do 
noThave  Its  widespread  appeal  and  accept- 
.„«  The  result  Is  that  If  these  other  pro- 
^s  are  not  extended,  then  FHA  Is  dead 

""rhfaeency.  faced  with  a  declining  natural 
market  for  FHA  Insurance,  but  with  a  strong 
Tnomlc  demand  for  Its  services,  does  not 
^Tdditlonal  authorization  for  its  insur- 
S  program.  What  It  can  use  Is  Its  present 
S  to  insure.  At  Its  present  30  year  age 
le  mortgages  being  paid  off  every  year  are 
Sent  If  It  is  allowed  to  reuse  the  Insur- 
aSretl^ed  for  new  risks,  to  keep  It  in  busi- 
ness at  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 

Section  304,  mortgage  Insurance  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families:  This  section 
would  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  low 
and  moderate  income  mortgage  insurance 
nrogram,  under  FHA,  authorized  in  section 
nut)    of  the  National  Housing  Act,  from 

965  to  1967.  It  is  of  particular  importance 
to  continue  this  program  in  light  of  a  need 
for  a  renewed  emphasis  on  low  and  moder- 
ate income  housing  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

niLE    IV— OTHER    FEDERAL    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

Section  401,  college  housing  loans:  This 
section  would  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
the  successflil  college  housing  loan  program 
at  its  present  rate  through  1966,  and  provide 
for  a  lowering  of  the  interest  rate.  The  pres- 
ent interest  rate,  pegged  to  the  average  cost 
of  Government  borrowing,  has  risen  suffl- 
ciently  since  the  enactment  of  this  program 
to  have  a  braking  effect  on  the  use  of  the 
program.  The  college  housing  need,  however, 
continues,  and  rather  than  fall  back  on  more 
costly  Government  grants,  it  is  preferable  to 
lower  the  cost  of  the  loans  to  the  Institutions. 

Section  402  direct  loans  to  provide  housing 
for  the  elderiy  and  the  handicapped:  This 
section  would  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
a  program  which  has  received  widespread  bi- 
partisan support.  It  would  remove  the  dol- 
lar limitation  on  the  funds  available  and  sub- 
stitute instead  a  cutoff  date  of  June  30,  1969. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  college  housing  loans, 
the  interest  rate  would  be  lowered,  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  practice  of  having  the  in- 
creased cost  refiected  In  higher  rents.  .  This 
was  obviously  not  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
and  the  lower  Interest  rate  will  again  allow 
a  valuable  program  to  continue  without  the 
need  to  substitute  a  more  costly  one  in  Its 
place. 


TITLE   V— COMPENSATION    OF    CONDEMNEES 

This  title  was  first  offered  last  year  in  the 
Republican  housing  proposals.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  condemnation  awards 
have  not  been  sufficient  for  many  displaced 
tenants  and  property  owners.  In  particular, 
the  small  businessman  has  been  Inadequately 
assisted,  contributing  heavily  to  the  average 
failure  rate  of  35  percent  for  those  displaced 
by  urban  renewal.  The  few  changes  made 
last  year  were  recognized  by  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing Committee  as  being  accepted  on  a  trial 
basis  pending  the  study  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Real  Property  Acquisition  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  A  full  review  was 
promised  in  1965.  The  subcommittee's  staff 
report  has  been  completed  and  published 
with  the  suggestion  that  other  committees 
Of  Congress,  according  to  their  jurisdiction. 


should  look  into  this  field.  No  new  legisla- 
tion has  been  offered  by  the  administration 
In  this  area. 

This  title  now  contains  many  suggestions 
of  the  staff  study  mentioned  above,  and  they 
are  noted  in  the  section-by-sectlon  analysis. 
In  addition,  we  have  again  proposed  the  use 
of  replacement  cost  as  a  measurement  of  an 
equitable  reward.  It  Is  the  first  compre- 
hensive compensation  legislation  to  be  Intro- 
duced In  Congress.  According  to  the  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Subcommittee  staff 
study,  some  66,000  families  and  Individuals, 
and  13,000  businesses,  per  year,  will  be  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  and  other  housing 
programs  in  the  future.  This  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  further  congressional 
action. 

Section  501.  declaration  of  policy. 
Section  502,  definitions. 
Section  503,  land  acquisition  policy. 
This    section    would    provide    that,    as    a 
condition  to  Federal  assistance,  each  appli- 
cant for  Federal  aid  would  be  required  to 
follow  certain  procedural  practices  relating 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  or  other  property. 
These  provisions  Include:  a  stress  on  negoti- 
ated  settlement;   prior  appraisal  and  offer: 
compensation  for  damage  to  the  remainder 
of  the  property,  or  the   acquisition  of  the 
whole  piece  if  the  owner  would  be  left  with 
an  uneconomic  remnant;  permission  for  the 
owner  to  remove  the  structures  not  needed 
by  the  authority;    180  days'  notice  prior  to 
relocation;   rental   adjustments  on  acquired 
property    refiecting    loss    in    patronage;    the 
elimination   of   the   need   for   an   owner   to 
Institute    legal    proceedings;    a    prohibition 
against  stalling  or  other  tactics  to  force  a 
sale;  and  a  requirement  that  the  economic 
and  social  effects  of  dislocation  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  project  boundaries. 
These  are  the  recommendations  of  the  staff 
study  for  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition. 

Section  504,  assurance  of  compensation: 
This  section  would  provide  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  assistance,  the  applicant 
would  agree  to  the  compensation  criteria  of 

this  bill. 

Section  505,  compensation:  This  section 
would  provide  for  an  owner  of  a  property 
interest.  Including  tenants,  to  have  the 
higher  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
interest  taken,  or  its  replacement  cost. 

Section  506,  payment  before  eviction:  This 
section  would  provide  that  each  condemn- 
ing authority  would  set  aside  90  percent  of 
their  appraised  value  of  the  property  to  be 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  person  entitled  to 
the  award  within  15  days  of  the  notice 
of  taking.  This  would  avoid  the  situation 
where  the  owner  of  a  property  Interest 
might  otherwise  have  to  wait  on  a  possible 
court  settlement  to  receive  his  money,  even 
though  he  would  be  forced  to  move  in  the 
meantime  and  Incur  large  relocation  costs. 
The  owner  of  the  property  Interest,  In  this 
new  provision,  would  be  relieved  in  many 
cases  from  the  burden  of  borrowing  in  order 
to  relocate,  or  the  possibility  of  failure  In 
the  case  of  the  small  businessman  without 
sufficient  funds  or  credit. 

Section  507.  actual  value:  This  section 
would  define  actual  value  of  a  property 
interest  taken  under  eminent  domain  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  highest  cash  price 
It  could  reasonably  bring  In  the  market- 
place. It  would,  however,  provide  that  any 
increase  or  decrease  In  value  as  a  result  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  proposed  project  would 
not  be  considered.  This  would  prevent  land 
speculation,  and  protect  the  property  owner 
whose  property  values  could  otherwise  be 
reduced  It  Is  a  recommendation  of  the 
staff  study  for  the  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Subcommittee. 

Section  508,  expenses  Incidental  to  trans- 
fer of  title:  This  section  would  provide  for 
reimbursement  to  the  owner  of  a  condemned 
property   the   costs   of   any  recording   fees. 


transfer  taxes,  and  similar  expenses  Inci- 
dental to  the  transfer  of  title  to  the  public 
agency,  any  penalty  costs  for  prepayment 
of  mortgages,  and  the  prorata  portion  of 
property  taxes  for  the  period  before  the 
vesting  of  title.  It  is  a  recommendation  of 
the  staff  study  for  the  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Subcommittee. 

Section  609,  litigation  expenses:  This  sec- 
tion would  provide  that  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty would  be  reimbursed  for  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  appraisal  and  engineer  fees, 
connected  with  a  condemnation  proceeding 
when  the  final  Judgment  was  for  the  owner 
on  the  question  of  the  right  to  condemn,  m 
where  the  proceedings  were  abandoned,  A 
recommendation  of  the  staff  study. 

Section  510,  displacement  by  code  enforce- 
ment for  urban  renewal  project  or  voluntary 
rehabilitation  under  urban  renewal  plan: 
This  section  would  provide  for  those  dis- 
placed by  code  enforcement  or  voluntary  re- 
habilitation projects  under  the  Housing  Act 
as  amended  last  year  by  the  Republican  pro- 
posals to  be  deemed  displaced  persons  for 
purposes  of  assistance.  A  recommendation  of 
the  staff  study. 

Section  511,  replacement  cost:  This  section 
would  define  replacement  cost  to  be  the 
entire  cost  of  replacing  a  property  interest, 
lost  through  condemnation,  with  an  Interest 
substantially  similar.  - 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  this 
award  would  Include:  The  purchase  price 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  reproduce  the 
Interest  previously  possessed;  all  moving  ex- 
penses; rents,  profits  lost,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses due  to  a  suspension  of  the  business: 
reinstallation  of  fixtures  and  equipment; 
reopening  costs;  attorney  and  broker  fees; 
and  duplication  of  taxes.  Interest,  and  rent. 
Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  protec- 
tion against  an  overly  generous  award  in  the 
case  where  property  would  be  replaced  by  a 
substantially  different  Interest. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  for  the  case 
of  damage  to  property  or  a  portion  of  prop- 
erty being  taken.  ^  ^  ^ 
Section  512,  taking  and  damage  defined: 
This  section  would  define  taking  to  relate 
to  any  acquisition  by  eminent  domain  of  a 
property  interest  in  a  whole  or  partial  man- 
ner. It  would  define  damage  to  relate  to 
the  net  decrease  in  value  of  a  property  located 
adjacent  to  property  acquired  for  a  project, 
as  a  result  of  the  project. 

Section  513.  requirements  for  approval  of 
contracts  or  agreements  for  Federal  financial 
assistance:  This  section  would  provide  that 
no  new  contract  for  assistance  would  be  en- 
tered Into  after  July  1,  1966,  without  the 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  the  proce- 
dural and  compensation  requirements  of  this 
act  Although  the  staff  study  for  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisition, 
in  their  proposed  legislation,  provides  for 
such  a  requirement.  It  does  not  have  any  lee- 
way for  the  time  needed  to  change  certain 
State  and  local  ordinances,  where  necessary. 
A  minimum  amount  of  time  should  certainly 
be  allowed. 

Section  514,  enforcement:  This  section 
would  provide  for  review  of  compliance  and 
possible  suspension  of  funds. 

Section  515.  application:  This  section 
would  provide  that  nothing  In  this  title 
would  apply  to  any  project  contracted  ot 
planned  for  prior  to  enactment  of  this  act, 

TTTLE    VI— MISCELLANEOUS   AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Section  601,  establishes  the  FHA  as  an 
independent  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government:  This  section  would  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
FHA  divorced  from  Its  status  as  a  constitu- 
ent agencv  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administration.  The  powers  of  the 
Commissioner  are  transferred  to  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  FHA,  who  are  to  be  three 
In  number  with  no  more  than  two  of  whom 
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being  of  the  same  political  party.  Terms  of 
office  are  set,  and  one  of  the  three  members, 
all  named  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  will  act  as  chairman.  The 
action  of  change  is  to  take  place  within  90 
days,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

PHA-insured  mortgages  are  the  backbone 
of  the  national  mortgage  market.  Insured 
mortgages  are  the  only  truly  eflfectlve  device 
for  channeling  mortgage  funds  from  credit 
surplus  to  credit  short  areas.  FHA  serves  a 
broad  range  of  income  groups.  In  1962,  48.6 
percent  of  FHA  mortgages  on  new  homes 
were  for  people  with  incomes  below  $7,200 
and  51  percent  of  its  mortgages  on  existing 
homes  were  for  people  in  this  same  income 
group. 

FHA's  ability  to  direct  Its  efforts  to  the 
areas  of  maximimi  benefit,  and  to  freely  de- 
termine the  actuarial  soundness  of  its  pro- 
grams is  restricted,  so  long  as  it  is  a  part  of  a 
larger  governmental  organization  more  con- 
cerned with  sociological  and  political  prob- 
lems than  with  finance.  The  housing  amend- 
ments of  1955  recognized  this  problem  for  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
separated  them  from  the  HHFA. 

FHA  is  financially  Independent — Its  sole 
function  is  the  insuring  of  loans  and  all 
Government  funds  advanced  to  start  it  have 
been  paid  back  with  interest  All  opera- 
tions are  conducted  out  of  income  from  fees 
and  Insurance  premiums.  Reserves  are  ade- 
quate for  a  major  disaster.  FHA  and  HHFA 
budgets  are  not  interdependent  so  no  prob- 
lems would  be  created.  Administratively, 
FHA  is  presently  self-sufficient. 

FHA  operations  being  well  defined  and  the 
agency  being  financially  self-sufficient,  the 
problem  of  additional  agencies  reporting  to 
the  President  would  be  nominal.  The 
achievement  of  housing  goals  depends  to  a 
major  degree  on  the  enthusiastic  participa- 
tion of  private  capital  which  can  best  be 
achieved  through  an  agency  primarily 
oriented  to  the  problems  of  the  private  cap- 
ital market. 

Section  602,  establishment  of  the  hotising 
and  renewal  agency  to  administer  jointly  the 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs: 
This  section  would  provide  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  present  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  agencies  within  the  Federal 
Government's  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  The  new  Agency,  to  be  known  as 
the  Housing  and  Renewal  Agency,  would 
promote  economy  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. Both  present  Agencies  employ  nu- 
merous individuals  performing  the  same 
functions.  Including  the  review  of  slum  clear- 
ance reports,  land  acquisition  In  the  field, 
relocation,  and  planning  surveys.  Their 
statistical  analyses  have  the  same  purpose 
and  relate  to  the  same  activities.  Their  land 
appraisers,  auditors,  engineers,  building  In- 
spectors, fiscal  experts,  and  lawyers  have  al- 
most the  same  identical  activities. 

In  the  field,  many  of  the  local  housing 
authorities  of  the  FHA,  and  the  local  urban 
renewal  agencies,  operate  under  a  single 
executive  director  and  combine  their  opera- 
tions. Many  of  the  people  working  at  the 
national  and  local  level  of  URA  have  gradu- 
ated to  their  present  positions  from  the 
public  housing  field.  In  addition  to  the 
possibilities  of  ending  the  duplication  of 
efforts  in  the  specialty  fields,  economy  and 
efficiency  could  be  promoted  by  combining 
the  executive,  information,  statistical,  ad- 
ministrative, legal,  general  service,  and  allied 
departments. 

The  first  part  of  the  section,  subsection 
(a),  sets  up  the  new  Agency  and  its  Com- 
missioner. 

Subsection  (b)  transfers  all  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal agencies  to  the  new  Agency,  and  also 
provides  that  all  laws  relating  to  the  old 
agencies,    all    agency    regulations,    and    al 


regulatory  or  advisory  groups  presently  op- 
erating shall  continue  in  force  or  operation. 
Subsections    (c)    through    (e)    pertain  to 
conforming  language. 

Subsection  (f)  would  provide  for  the  sec- 
tion to  take  effect  within  90  days  of  passage, 
the  actual  day  to  be  determined  by  the 
HHFA  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  are  provided  with 
the  necessary  authority  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  act. 

Section  603,  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs :  This  section  would  provide  for 
an  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  It  would  provide  an  upgrading 
of  the  role  of  urban  affairs,  and  establish  a 
clearinghouse  of  information  and  coordi- 
nation for  the  various  programs  within  the 
Government  departments,  dealing  with  urban 
problems.  It  would  provide  a  central  point 
of  access  for  State  and  local  governmental 
officials  seeking  information  and  assistance. 
Section  604,  insxirance  of  leases  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration :  Tills  section 
would  provide  for  a  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration lease  guarantee  program  to  Insure 
small  business  leasing  opportunities  In  down- 
town areas.  An  Insiu-ance  fund  Is  estab- 
lished for  leases  running  10  years  or  less.  In 
testimony  to  the  House  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  In  the  fall  of  1963,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Commissioner  recognized  the  need, 
under  questioning,  for  a  program  of  this  na- 
ture. Studies  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  House  Special  Committee 
on  Small  Business  Indicate  that  over  100.000 
firms  have  been  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
by  1962,  and  another  100,000  or  more  will  be 
displaced  in  the  next  10  years.  Without  ad- 
ditional assistance,  upward  of  35,000  firms 
will  never  open  their  doors  again  following 
this  displacement.  With  operational  experi- 
ence, this  program  could  well  be  expanded 
to  Include  firms  locating  outside  of  down- 
town areas. 

Section  605,  Increase  In  insiired  amount  of 
bank  deposits  and  savings  and  loan  ac- 
counts: This  section  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  so  as  to  increase  the 
maximum  coverage  of  each  depositor  of  an 
Insured  bank  and  each  share  account  holder 
of  an  insured  savings  and  loan  association. 
The  existing  limit  of  $10,000  per  account 
would  be  Increased  to  $25,000.  Officials  of 
both  the  FDIC  and  the  FSLIC  have  testified 
that  such  Increases  in  insurance  coverage 
safely  could  be  made  without  increases  in 
premiums  for  such  insurance.  The  existing 
limit  of  Insurance  coverage  was  set  15  years 
ago  when  the  Insurance  coverage  was  In- 
creased from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  account. 
In  the  Interval  since,  time  deposits  In 
banks  and  savings  accounts  in  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  more  than  doubled 
and  such  savings  have  become  of  increasing 
importance  to  our  national  economy. '  The 
increased  insurance  coverage  will  encourage 
the  public  to  further  expand  the  portion  of 
its  assets  held  in  savings  accounts.  This  will 
be  of  partlctilar  Importance  to  mortgage 
credit  as  we  move  into  the  prospective  heavy 
hou<-lng  demands  that  will  face  us  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  decade. 

Section  606.  FNMA  secondary  market  op- 
erations: This  section  would  provide  author- 
ity for  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  deal  In  conveiitlonal  mortgages. 
Purchases  are  limited  to  those  mortgages 
which  have  outstanding  balances  of  80  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  appraised  value  of  their 
respective  properties.  Purchases  of  mort- 
gages Insured  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  are  permitted,  but  not  If  they  exceed 
100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  amounts, 
are  held  by  States  or  municipalities  or 
either's  instriimentalltles,  or  in  excess  of  $17,- 
500  per  dwelling  unit.  In  this  last  case,  cer- 
tain exceptions  are  made  In  the  case  of  mort- 
gages under  section  220.  or  title  VIII,  or  sec- 
tion 213,  or  properties  in  an  urban  renewal 
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area,  or  properties  in  Alaska,  Guam,  and  H 
wall.  This  new  authority  would  assist  th" 
market  for  both  new  and  existing  homes  hv 
Increasing  the  marketability  of  mortgaeM 
making  them  a  more  liquid  and  attractive 
Investment. 


GREEK   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  greater  friends  of  liberty  and  justice 
in  the  free  world  today  than  the  people 
of  Greece.  It  is  no  accident  that  this 
is  so.  The  people  of  Greece  fought  hard 
for  their  independence — for  four  cen- 
turies of  foreign  domination.  Just  144 
years  ago  today,  a  small  band  of  Greek 
patriots  raised  the  flag  of  liberty  and 
declared  their  determination  to  be  free. 

The  struggle  for  Greek  independence 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
won  a  great  deal  of  support  all  over  the 
world.  This  was  particularly  true  here 
in  the  United  States  where  our  own 
political  philosophers  drew  on  the  in- 
spiration of  Plato's  call  to  excellence  in 
leadership  and  Aristotle's  insistence  on 
a  government  of  limited  and  divided 
powers. 

President  Monroe  spoke  for  all  Amer- 
ica when  he  said  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  1821: 

Genius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  daring 
and  heroism  In  action,  unselfish  patriotism, 
enthxislastlc  zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  wltli 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  natural 
that  their  (the  Greeks')  contest  should 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States. 

From  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
came  important  American  support  for 
Greek  independence.  Edward  Everett  of 
Harvard  entitled  his  oration  for  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  in  1814,  "The 
Restoration  of  Greece."  It  was  Everett 
who  later  assisted  Daniel  Webster  in  his 
famous  statement  on  Greece  delivered 
before  the  Congress. 

This  feeling  of  camaraderie  with  our 
Greek  friends  has  increased  over  the 
years.  Many  Americaras  of  Greek  an- 
cestry have  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
our  culture  and  our  economy. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  Greece 
met  still  another  threat  to  liberty — from 
Communist  guerrillas.  At  that  time  the 
heart  of  America  again  went  out  to  the 
Greek  people  and  our  first  major  post- 
war military  assistance  went  to  Greece 
in  that  hour  of  need. 

The  wisdom  of  our  support  for  Greece 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  as  the  Greek  people  have  tried  hard 
to  bring  about  steady  economic  growth 
and  social  reform — in  a  framework  of 
democratic  respect  for  human  dignity- 
They  are  succeeding  and  will  continue  to 
succeed,  I  am  sure. 

Our  relations  have  remained  close 
through  the  years  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  on  the  floor  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  noble  heritage  of  the 
Greek  people.     We  stand  with  them  in 
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MiP  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  share 
Jiei^hope  and  ideal  of  a  world  at  peace 

under  justice. 


affect  the  timing  of  borrowing— in  other 
words,  that,  unless  interest  rate  changes 
are  reversed  within  a  few  months,  long- 
term  capital  flows  will  not  be  deterred  by 
higher  rates  in  a  lending  country  or 
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TMTFRNATIONAL    CAPITAL    FLOWS     encouraged  by  lower  rates 
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AND  INTEREST  RATE  DIFFEREN- 
TIALS 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
.nanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  de- 
bate over  how  to  correct  our  chrome 
balance-of -payments  deficit,  consider- 
able disagreement  exists  over  the  un- 
Dortance  of  interest  rate  differentials  on 
international  capital  flows.  Those  who 
wish  to  continue  an  easy  money  policy  at 
home  generally  insist  that  interest  rate 
differentials  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations  have  little  effect  on 
capital  flows.  Several  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
argued  this  point  during  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  recent  hearings  on 
the  President's  annual  reports. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  vi  eight  of  eco- 
nomic evidence  shows  capital  flows,  par- 
ticularly short-term  flows,  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  interest  rate  differentials.  If  this 
is  true,  it  would  indicate  that  market- 
determined  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States  would  help  to  keep  funds  at  home, 
and,  perhaps,  even  draw  foreign  funds 
into  our  country.  This  would  mean  a 
significant  improvement  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  bibliography  below  represents  a 
listing  of  the  serious  studies  published 
in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  international  capital  flows 
and  interest  rate  differentials. 

Only  Bell's  study  offers  significant  gen- 
eral support  for  the  position  that  there 
is  little  evidence  that  capital  flows  are 
very  sensitive  to  international  interest 
rate  differentials  and  changes  in  these 
differentials.  The  Bell  study,  moreover, 
is  older  than  several  others  on  the  list; 
it  has  been  critically  examined  by  Cohen 
and  found  wanting  in  several  respects. 

The  position  that  capital  flows  are  not 
Interest  sensitive  seems  somewhat  doubt- 
ful as  applied  to  short-term  flows.  Even 
Bell  finds  some  sensitivity  to  interest  rate 
differentials;  the  question  is  really  one  of 
degree.  In  his  evaluation  of  these 
studies,  Robert  Roosa  testified — on  July 
9, 1963,  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee—that he  regarded  the  Cohen 
paper  as  the  most  useful  and  most  up  to 
date  and  that  the  volume  of  interest- 
sensitive  flows  is  significant.  One  can 
really  only  counter  this  judgment  by 
pointing  out  that  the  studies  are  not 
decisive  in  that  the  data  are  somewhat 
crudely  classified  while  the  number  of 
factors  influencing  short-term  capital 
flows  is  very  large. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  interest 
sensitivity  of  long-term  investment.  The 
studies  generally  indicate  that,  at  most, 
changes  in  rates  and  rate  differentials 


In  addition  to  the  studies  listed,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
view,  as  of  December  1963,  appears  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem: Purposes  and  Functions,  pages  158- 

160. 
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PUBLIC  VERSUS  PRIVATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxtrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  corresponded  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Department's  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships,  Mr.  John  M. 
Stalnaker,  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween private  and   public   educational 
exchange  programs.    The  Board  of  For- 
eign Scholarships  administers  the  Hays- 
Fulbright  Act    (Public   Law   584).     It 
came  to  my  attention  that  in  publica- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships,  and   the   related   U.S.   Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  the  true  relation- 
ship of  public  programs  to  private  pro- 
grams    was     not     presented.      Public 
programs     of     educational     exchange, 
which  represent  at  most  an  estimated  10 
percent  'of  all  such  programs,  are  pre- 
sented as  the  crucial  element  without 
which  private  programs  would  either  be 
impossible  or  ineffective. 

Public  educational  exchange  programs 
must  be  considered  supplementary  to 
private  programs.  The  role  of  the  pub- 
lic program  must  be  to  coordinate  pri- 
vate programs,  and  provide  additional 


services  when  needed.  Their  ultimate 
effect  must  be  to  stimulate  and  enrich 
private  activity,  rather  tiian  to  smother 
it.  We  have  all  become  aware  of  the 
extensive  efforts  of  private  educational, 
missionary  and  other  private  institutions 
in  the  fleld  of  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange — efforts  which 
have  in  some  cases  existed  for  over  100 
years.  , 

I  was  heartened  by  Mr.  Stalnaker  s 
fundamental  agreement  with  my  views, 
and  particularly  by  his  statement  in  his 
February  8  letter  to  me  that  he  hoped 
"the  Board  will  use  the  theme  of  public 
and  private  programs  for  one  oi  its  fu- 
ture reports."  I  strongly  endorse  his 
suggestion.  I  have  every  confldence  that 
such  a  report,  based  on  suggestions  in 
my  March  24  letter,  will  be  published. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
correspondence  in  the  Record: 

January  14,  1965. 
Mr.  John  M.  Stalnaker, 

Chairman,  The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stalnaker:  I  recently  received 
a  copy  of  your  publication,  "Teacher  and 
Scholar  Abroad."  I  was  extremely  Inter- 
ested In  this  report  and  I  have  two  questions 
concerning  the  role  of  your  agency  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole  in  encour- 
aging and  Implementing  the  exchange  of 
students  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

First  of  all,  I  am  Interested  In  how  the 
10  percent  of  all  exchange  students  handled 
through  this  Federal-sponsored  agency  fit 
in  with  the  other  90  percent  of  exchange 
students  handled  through  private  programs. 
What  are  the  differences  between  the  private 
and  the  Government  programs?  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored program  supplemental? 
Does  It  work  In  the  same  areas — geograph- 
ically and  or  academically?  On  what  levels 
do  the  two  programs  operate — secondary, 
college  level,  or  both?  What  are  the  re- 
quirements for  a  student  taking  part  In  the 
Government  program  as  opposed  to  the  pri- 
vate programs? 

Secondly,  it  appears  that  your  report  points 
up  merely  the  advantages  of  student  ex- 
change in  general,  federally  as  well  as  pri- 
vately sponsored  programs.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  Is  if  there  are  any  advantages 
to  one  program  rather  than  the  other;  public 
versus  private?  I  would  certainly  appreci- 
ate any  assistance  which  you  might  be  able 
to  give  me  in  these  natters. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cttbtis. 


Department  of  State. 
The  Board  or  Foreign  Scholarships, 

Febriiary  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  I  appreciate 
the  interest  expressed  in  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  1965,  In  our  recent  report,  "Teacher 
and  Scholar  Abroad." 

Before  responding  to  yovur  two  quefitiona 
speciflcally,  I  should  note  that  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program  under  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships—a Presidentially-appointed  public 
body — are  funded  and  managed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Overseas  some  64 
U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and  48  binational 
bowds  or  commissions,  the  latter  established 
by  executive  agreements.  In  over  100  coun- 
tries play  a  key  role  in  insuring  that  the 
program  serves  the  broad  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  Its  relations  with  other 
countries. 
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I  can  best  answer  your  first  question  by 
saying  that  the  Board's  academic  exchange 
programs — students,  teachers,  and  profes- 
sors— represent  a  small  but  highly  selective 
part  of  the  total  flow  of  such  exchanges  to 
and  from  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
students,  all  college  level  but  principally 
graduate  students,  Include  many  who  may 
be  professionals  In  their  own  countries  and 
not  students,  but  who  want  the  opportunity 
of  graduate  study  In  the  United  States. 
They  probably  dififer  most  from  those  under 
private  programs  In  the  rigorous  screening 
and  selection  process  through  which  they  go 
by  our  blnational  committees  abroad,  with 
considerable  attention  to  priority  fields  of 
study. 

Three-fourths  of  our  foreign  student 
awards  are  so-called  "travel  only"  grants 
without  which  the  student  would  be  unable 
to  accept  scholarship  and  other  assistance 
from  American  universities.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  we  offer  a  number  of  under- 
graduate grants  to  increase  the  flow  of  stu- 
dents from  countries  where  few  opportuni- 
ties for  study  in  the  United  States  exist. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
when  asked  by  the  Congress  to  appraise  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program  expressed  the 
view  "'that  one  of  the  most  important  signs 
of  effectiveness  of  the  program  has  been  its 
catalytic  effect — In  bringing  about  significant 
changes  in  approaches,  in  stimulating  devel- 
opment both  abroad  and  In  the  United 
States."     ("A  Beacon  of  Hope,"  April  1963.) 

The  best  answer  I  can  offer  to  your  sec- 
ond question  is  that  the  position  which  the 
United  States  holds  In  the  world  today  really 
requires  a  continuing  partnership  of  public 
and  private  effort  In  this  field  of  activity. 
To  my  mind  the  question  cannot  be  phrased 
as  an  "either"  "or"  proposition.  The  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  concluded  "that  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  program 
has  proved  Itself  an  essential  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's  total    international   effort." 

I  believe  this  Federal  effort  Is  essential  not 
merely  as  a  symbol  of  official  interest,  but  in 
continuing  to  encourage  private  support  for 
such  activities  in  the  national  Interest,  and 
to  do  those  few  things  which  government  can 
best  do.  Including  obtaining  oflBcial  support 
and  recognition  of  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams by  other  governments. 

I  haye  enclosed  a  copy  of  "A  Beacon  of 
Hope,"  which  may  give  you  additional  infor- 
mation on  these  questions.     If  I  can  be  of 
further  help  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Stalnaker. 

Chairman. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HoTTSE  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  FebTuary  8, 1965. 
Mr.  John  M.  Stalnaker, 
Chairman.  Department  of  State, 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stalnaker:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  responsive  letter  to  the  questions  I 
posed  about  the  overall  efforts  In  our  so- 
ciety In  the  teacher  and  scholar  exchange 
programs  with  particular  reference  to  the 
relationship  of  private  programs  to  govern- 
mental program.";. 

I  agree  with  your  statement  that  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  phrased  as  an  either  or  prop- 
osition and  I  am  sorry  if  you  so  interpreted 
the  purport  of  my  questions.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  decide  whether  the 
Government  role  is  to  be  one  of  collabora- 
tion "effectively  with  the  nongovernmental 
world,"  or  one  of  "coordinating  all  Inter- 
national education  and  cultural  activities" 
or  one  of  supplementing  and  innovating  "At 
another  level  conduct  a  program  of  Its  own. 
Not  Itself  a  specialized  program  •  •  •"  but 
to  "explore  and  open  up  many  lines  of  In- 
terest some  of  which  will  prove  worthy  of 


more  Intensive  exploitation  by  specialized 
agencies."  I  am  quoting  from  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  of  April  1963,  "A 
Beacon  of  Hope"  (p.  55  and  then  page  60). 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  point  up  an 
ambiguity  In  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  Itself  concerning  the  proper  role 
of  Government.  On  p>age  55  the  sentences 
immediately  preceding  the  quotation  I  set 
out,  read  "In  a  pluralistic  society,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  wish  to  control  or  coordi- 
nate the  vast  range  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activities  carried  on  by  the 
various  private  elements  in  the  society.  But 
it  is  essential  that  the  Government  collab- 
orate effectively  with  the  nongovernmental 
world."  Yet,  as  I  point  out,  on  page  60, 
under  the  heading  "The  Role  of  CU,"  Is  the 
statement  "CU's  objectives  must  be  under- 
stood at  two  levels.  First  of  all,  CU  has  the 
charge  of  cisslstlng  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  inter- 
national and  cultural  activities.  It  Is  the  one 
agency  that  must  never  cease  to  look  at  the 
whole  range  of  International  educational  and 
cultural  programs,  governmental  and  private; 
and  never  cease  to  ask  itself  what  the  role  of 
Government  should  be  In  respect  to  that 
total  range." 

Now  in  order  to  coordinate,  or  collaborate, 
or  supplement  or  Innovate  with  Intelligence 
one  must  have  a  broad  grasp  of  the  whole 
range. 

In  the  booklet  "Teacher  and  Scholar 
Abroad"  there  is  a  glaring  failure  to  present 
the  whole  range.  Only  once  is  there  a  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  Government  pro- 
grams under  discussion  relate  to  only  10 
percent  of  the  whole  range  within  the  society 
and  there  are  no  specifics  at  all  about  the  90- 
percent  activity.  In  fact,  the  rhetoric  is  such 
that  the  virtues  of  the  whole  range  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  10-percent  governmental  activity. 
Tlie  10-percent  figure  is  at  some  variance  with 
the  statement  at  the  bottom  of  page  37  of 
"A  Beacon  of  Hope"  which  refers  to  the  State 
Department's  exchange  program  as  constitut- 
ing "only  about  5  percent  of  all  foreign  stu- 
dents on  U.S.  campuses."  I  think  the  two 
figures  can  be  reconciled  perhaps  If  the  10 
percent  referred  to  the  State  Department 
program  and  other  governmental  programs 
although  it  did  not  say  so,  or  Included  for- 
eign students  in  travel  status  rather  than  "on 
the  U.S.  campuses." 

However,  whether  the  State  Department 
program  is  5  percent  and  total  governmental 
programs  10  percent,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  bulk  of  the  activity  lies  in  the  private 
sector  and  there  is  very  little  information 
even  in  "A  Beacon  of  Hope"  about  the  his- 
tory, extent,  variety,  and  quality  of  the  pri- 
vate programs.  What  Is  particularly  lacking 
in  "A  Beacon  of  Hope"  is  some  estimate  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  private  programs 
vis-a-vis  the  governmental  programs  histo- 
rically and  in  the  very  immediate  past. 

I  have  called  attention  to  a  phenomenon 
which  I  have  observed  in  other  areas  of  en- 
deavor in  our  society  v(/^ere  Government  and 
private  endeavor  meet,  by  reducing  it  to  a 
corollary  to  Gresham's  law.  The  Curtis 
corollary  states  "Government  money  drives 
out  private  money."  It  would  be  Interesting 
to  know  whether  the  heavy  movement  of 
Government  into  the  field  of  exchange  stu- 
dents has  fostered  or  hampered  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  private  sector  and  whether  the 
rate  of  growth  of  our  total  activity  has  been 
enhanced  or  slackened.  Government  activity 
can  be  coordinated  so  that  it  minimizes  its 
Impact  through  the  operation  of  the  Curtis 
corollary;  certainly  with  adequate  study  and 
wisdom  Government  can  supplement  and 
can  Innovate  without  having  the  Curtis 
corollary  go  into  op>eratlon.  Indeed,  If  the 
study  and  wisdom  are  superior,  the  supple- 
mentation and  Innovation  can  Increase  the 
activity  In  the  private  sector  so  the  overall 
total  in  the  society  is  Increased.     Perhaps 


this  has  been  true  in  the  field  under  discus- 
sion  but  at  the  present  there  seems  to  be 
insufficient  Information  upon  which  to  base 
a  Judgment. 

However,  pamphlets  such  as  "Teacher  and 
Scholar  Abroad"  are  not  designed  to  encour- 
age further  private  activity.  Indeed,  the 
thrust  is  discouraging  to  private  activity  be- 
cause the  impression  is  fostered  that  Govern- 
ment is  handling  the  Job  and  certainly  grab- 
bing the  laurels.  Even  "A  Beacon  of  Hope'" 
is  written  with  the  emphasis  on  the  tall 
rather  than  the  dog.  It  is  very  difflcult  to 
determine  In  all  too  many  Instances  in  the 
pamphlet  whether  the  problems  pointed  up 
or  the  progress  noted,  is  in  the  whole  range 
or  in  the  Government  sector  or  in  the  prl^ 
vate  sector,  or  what  the  mix  may  be.  This  Is 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  private  and 
governmental  is  the  crucial  matter. 

Is  I  have  remarked,  I  fovmd  no  discussion 
of  the  rate  of  growth  In  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  programs.  Some  reference 
is  made  In  respect  to  quality  aspects  and 
some  reference  to  variety  aspects  *  •  •  but 
there  is  no  growth  data  of  either  improved 
quality  or  variety. 

In  fact,  on  page  8  of  "A  Beacon  of  Hope" 
I  find  this  very  disturbing  statement.  "The 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  also  in- 
clude a  program  for  exchange  of  persons  •  ♦  • 
the  extraordinary  new  dimension  in  the  re- 
lationship of  one  country  to  another.  This 
program  was  concerted  as  a  direct  effort  (rf 
the  American  people  to  bring  about  mutual 
understanding  between  themselves  and  the 
people  of  the  world.  There  has  been  nothing 
quite  like  this  *  •  *  a  peaceable,  sizable  ex- 
change of  persons,  carried  on  by  a  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  an  entire  people  ♦  •  •  in 
the  whole  history  of  human  affairs." 

Well,  if  the  people  were  conducting  this 
program  themselves  without  Government 
help  *  *  *  and  apparently  the  U.S.  peo- 
ple have  been  *  *  ♦  before  1949  *  •  *  when 
the  State  Department  first  thought  it  im- 
portant to  collect  data  for  Government  activ- 
ities in  this  area  *  *  •  it  would  seem  that  the 
first  thing  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  do 
would  be  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  not 
throw  it  Into  the  shadows  by  this  unwar- 
ranted boast  about  governmental  activities. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  the  very  commendable 
agreement  made  by  the  U.S.  Government 
with  China  to  have  China  utilize  the  in- 
demnity moneys  owed  to  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  to  send 
Chinese  students  to  the  United  States  for 
education  was  a  more  Important  first  in 
this  field. 

Surely  the  Idea  of  exchange  students  was 
not  new  *  •  •  even  though  massive  Govern- 
ment participation  ("massive"  to  a  5-  or 
10-percent  amount)  might  have  been  new. 
Cecil  Rhodes  caught  the  point  by  establish- 
ing the  Rhodes  scholars.  So  did  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  University  at  Beirut, 
Yale  in  China,  etc.  •  •  •  Indeed  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  private  educational,  public 
health,  and  medical  missionary  programs 
which  started  with  the  first  Western  Euro- 
pean colonization  of  this  continent  and  have 
continued  ever  since,  were  all  following  out 
this  basic  philosophy. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
was  established  50  pears  ago.  This  gives  us  a 
better  perspective  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  this  area. 

I  am  quite  pleased  with  many  of  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  partlciilarly  those  which  point 
out  the  needed  further  emphasis  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  even  though,  paradoxically,  they 
were  contained  in  a  pamphlet  the  overall 
thrust  of  which  extended  the  other  way.  On 
page  8  the  Commission  lists  "four  rather  re- 
markable characteristics  impressed  upon  it 
by  the  American  people  who  gave  It  shape 
and  yet  It  lists  last  the  one  which  should  be 
listed  first,  for  emphasis;  I.e.,  "Finally,  it  re- 
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,,«,  m  very  large  part  on  private  particlpa- 
Hnn  Mid  initiative  •  *  •  direct  official  Involve- 

nt  ll  kept  to  a  facultative  minimum." 
Bnt  I  submit.  Is  official  involvement  kept  to 
fhWacllltative  minimum  when  Government 
Publications  like  "Teacher  and  Scholar 
Coad"  project  the  image  of  the  Govern- 
Znt  programs  with  little  or  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  private  programs  which  does 
nnt  even  mention  that  in  the  Government 
nroerams,  "♦  *  *  for  every  dollar  expended 
L  the  exchange  program  on  foreign  stu- 
dents it  is  estimated  that  approximately  $2 
to$4  are  put  into  the  program  by  other  •  •  • 
largely  academic,  agencies"?    (p.  50.) 

The  Commission  recommends  the  estab- 
llshm°nt  of  more  field  or  regional  selection 
centers  under  private  auspices  •  *  •  like  "the 
.  new  centers  which  have  recently  come  Into 
beta"  at  the  initiative  of  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  African-American  Institute 
and  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion." (P-  38.)  However,  the  Commission 
then  concludes  with  a  cart-before-the-horse 
suggestion,  "Some  sort  of  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  so  that  these 
centers  (which  would  be  set  up  regionally 
rather  than  in  every  country)  would  com- 
plement and  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
local  Bi-National  Commissions  already  estab- 
lished or  to  be  established."     (p.  39.) 

Shouldn't  the  thrust  be  the  other  way? 
That  the  Bi-National  Commission  should 
complement  and  not  usurp  the  private  cen- 
ters already  established  or  to  be  established? 

I  believe  that  Government's  role  should 
be  to  supplement  and  to  innovate  so  that 
the  growth  in  the  basic  program,  the  private 
program,  is  encouraged  and  not  stlfied.  More 
activity,  a  better  quality  activity,  being  more 
on  a  people-to-people  basis,  and  a  more 
varied  activity  should  result. 

Now  if  this  is  correct  theory,  the  Govern- 
ment must  publish  its  reports  of  its  activi- 
ties in  proper  context  by  giving  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  its  proper  encomiums,  and  Its 
share  of  the  criticism.  Reports  like  "Teach- 
er and  Scholar  Abroad"  result  in  firming  up 
the  misconception  already  existing  in  the 
public  mind  about  the  student  exchange  pro- 
grams that  they  consist  principally  of  the 

"Fulbright  scholarships." 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

The  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships, 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8. 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctjrtis, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  recent  thoughtful  letter 
about  public  and  private  academic  exchange 
programs.  I  delayed  my  response  until  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  show  your  letter  to  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships at  our  spring  meeting  Just  con- 
cluded. I  have  also  sent  copies  of  the  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  and  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  because  your  comments  touch  on 
their  programs  and  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
may  wish  to  comment  specifically  on  the 
numerous  references  In  your  letter  to  their 
report,  "A  Beacon  of  Hope."  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  have  other  comments  on 
the  coordination  of  public  efforts  with  private 
programs — a  responsibility  assigned  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
-  I  know  of  no  member  of  our  Board  who 
would  not  agree  with  your  observation  "that 
the  Government's  role  should  be  to  supple- 
ment and  to  Innovate  so  that  the  growth  In 
the  basic  program,  the  private  program,  Is 
encoiiraged  and  not  stlfied."  This  Board 
and  Its  predecessors   have   been  guided  by 


this  principle  since  the  Initiation  of  these 
programs  In  the  late  1940*8. 

In  publishing  "Teacher  and  Scholar 
Abroad"  we  did  not  intend  to  report  on  the 
entire  range  of  public  and  private  pro- 
grams— Important  as  these  are.  Nor  did  we 
Intend  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
represent  the  entire  effort  in  this  field,  or 
even  a  major  part  of  the  effort. 

We  sought  rather  to  fulfill  a  more  limited 
function  prescribed  In  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961: 
Reporting  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
program  under  the  Board's  Jurisdiction,  and 
reporting  "to  the  public  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  and  support  for  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  act."  We  felt  that  the  theme — 
"first  person  reports  of  the  U.S.  exchange 
program" — was  a  timely  one  to  Illustrate 
the  diversity  of  these  exchanges  In  the  words 
of  the  participants.  This  aspect  has  not 
been  publicized  heretofore. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Board  will  use  the 
theme  of  public  and  private  programs  for 
one  of  Its  future  reports.  Let  me  thank 
you  again  for  writing  at  length  about  this. 
Your  views  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Stalnaker, 

Chairman. 


March  24, 1965. 
Mr.  John  M.  Stalnaker, 

Chairman,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stalnaker:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter  of  February  8,  1965.  I  am 
encouraged  that  you  and  Mr.  Gardner  agree 
with  my  view  that  the  role  of  Government 
is  to  supplement  and  innovate  so  that  growth 
in  our  fundamental  educational  exchange 
program,  the  private  program.  Is  encouraged, 
not  stlfied. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  your  com- 
ment in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter 
that  you  hope  "the  Board  (of  Foreign  Schol- 
arships) will  use  the  theme  of  public  and 
private  programs  for  one  of  Its  future  re- 
ports." I  would  also  recommend  that  this 
theme  be  used  In  a  future  report  of  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

It  seems  essential  to  me  that.  In  fulfilling 
your  organization's  statutory  requirement  to 
report  to  Congress  and  the  public,  the  true 
scope  of  public  versus  private  educational 
exchange  programs  be  made  clear.  As  we  are 
both  aware,  public  programs  account  for  only 
10  percent  of  activity  In  the  educational 
exchange  area. 

Such  a  publication  should  answer  the  ques- 
tions I  posed  in  my  letter  to  you  on  January 
14:  what  are  the  differences  between  private 
programs  and  the  Government  program:  is 
the  Government-sponsored  program  supple- 
mental or  does  it  work  In  the  same  areas — 
geographically  and/or  academically;  on  what 
educational  levels  do  the  two  programs  oper- 
ate— secondary,  collegiate,  or  both;  what 
special  requirements  are  there  for  Govern- 
ment-sponsored students  compared  to  pri- 
vate program   requirements? 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Mc- 
Pherson  and  sending  copies  of  our  full  cor- 
respondence to  Representatives  Bolton  and 
Adair.  I  will  also  place  our  correspondence 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cxtbtis. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McDADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  part 
of  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  out  the 
fatherhood  of  the  good  things  he  sees 
about  him.    We  speak  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  the  father  of  his  country.    We 
speak  of  Einstein  as  the  father  of  the 
atomic  age. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  in  seeking 
such  fatherhood,  to  note  how  frequently 
we  end  up  with  the  name  of  a  great 
Greek.  Pythagorus  is  the  father  of 
mathematics.  Euclid  is  the  father  of 
geometry.  Homer  is  the  father  of  epic 
poetry.  Aeschylus  is  called  the  father  of 
the  drama.  Aristophanes  is  called  the 
father  of  comedy.  Phidias  is  called  the 
father  of  sculpture.  Herodotus  is  the 
father  of  history. 

The  list  is  indeed  endless.  In  whatever 
field  we  work,  be  it  art  or  science,  mathe- 
matics or  music,  philosophy  or  sculp- 
ture— the  Greeks  were  there  and  were 
great.  It  is  said  of  Alexander  the  Great 
that  once  when  he  was  visiting  the  phi- 
losopher Diogenes,  he  remarked:  "If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be 
Diogenes."  All  of  us  could  well  wish 
to  bear  the  names  that  have  come  down 
like  beacons  through  the  centuries:  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  Aristotle — or  even  the  first 
great  woman  poet  of  all  time :  Sappho. 

So,  on  this  day,  when  we  celebrate  the 
independence  of  Greece,  we  are  celebrat- 
ing the  independence  of  not  merely  a 
nation,  but  of  a  whole  civilization  that 
may  well  be  called  the  cornerstone  of 
the  modem  world.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  triumph  for  America  if,  2,500  > 
years  from  now,  men  would  say  that  we 
gave  to  the  world  a  greatness  equal  to 
that  which  was  given  by  the  Greeks. 

The  independence  of  Greece  was  not 
won  at  a  small  price.  For  more  than 
four  centuries  Greece  had  labored  under 
the  oppressive  burden  of  Turkish  con- 
quest. On  an  average  of  once  every  11 
years  the  Greek  people  had  risen  against 
the  Turks,  only  to  have  their  hopes 
drowned  each  time  in  a  tide  of  blood 
and  destruction.  But  on  March  25,  1821, 
a  small  band  of  Greek  patriots  once 
again  raised  the  flag  of  revolution 
against  the  Turkish  conquerors,  and 
once  again  a  war  for  independence  was 
started. 

They  pledged,  as  they  raised  this  flag, 
that  they  would  have  liberty  or  death. 
For  many,  it  was  death.  There  was  little 
interest  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  in  this 
fight  for  freedom.  Turkey  was  the  sick 
man  of  Europe,  and  the  strength  of  Tur- 
key in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
was  more  important  than  the  freedom  of 
Greece.  The  Greeks  were,  in  the  words 
of  Chesterton,  "countless,  voiceless, 
hopeless."  They  were  deserted  by  the 
nations  that  should  have  come  to  their 
help.  They  were  facing  the  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  were  \^'ith- 
out  arms,  without  armament.  No  sane 
man  would  ever  dream  that  they  could 
succeed.    But  they  succeeded. 

The  nations  of  the  world  would  not 
help.    But  the  people  of  the  world  were 
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profoundly  moved  by  the  struggle. 
Byron  died  in  the  swamps  of  Greece,  try- 
ing to  lend  his  hand  to  the  fight. 
Americans  were  moved  by  the  conflict, 
because  their  own  freedom  was  still  fresh 
with  them.  So  moved  were  they  by  the 
oratory  of  Edward  Everett,  professor  of 
Greek  at  Harvard  University,  that  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  iD  hi«~a^ual  message  to 
Congress,  cited  th«  glories  of  Greece  and 
affirmed  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
United  States  with  the  Greeks  in  their 
fight  for  hberation. 

Slowly,  inexorably,  the  weight  of 
civilized  thinking  swung  toward  the 
Greek  war  for  independence.  Slowly  the 
conscience  of  the  world  awakened,  and  as 
the  conscience  awakened,  so,  too,  did  the 
nations.  The  sight  of  these  people  fight- 
ing against  the  great  Tui-kish  Empire  be- 
came too  much  even  for  the  alliances  of 
Europe.  And  when  the  nations  of 
Europe  finally  spoke  with  power,  Greece 
became  a  free  country  once  again.  In 
1829  the  terrible  war  came  to  an  end. 
In  1830,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia solemnly  declared  that  they  would 
guarantee  the  independence  of  the  King- 
dom of  Greece. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  delight  and 
with  no  small  pride  that  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  recall  the  history  of  the  stinig- 
gle  for  Greek  independence.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  nation,  truly  called  the 
father  of  our  civilization,  is  still  among 
the  roster  of  free  nations.  I  am  proud 
that  America,  though  small  at  that  time, 
was  still  big  enough  to  stand  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  hour  of  desperation. 

But  above  all  I  would  point  out  the 
continuing  richness  of  the  contributions 
of  Greece  to  our  world.  Twice  she  was 
at  our  side  during  the  two  World  Wars 
fought  in  this  century.  Our  soldiers  and 
her  soldiers  fought  to  save  the  world 
from  cruel  Nazi  slavery.  And  all  over 
America  today  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Greece  will  take  time  today  to  remember 
the  home  whence  they  came,  or  their 
fathers,  or  their  grandfathers.  They  will 
remember  her  not  as  one  long  since  dead, 
but  as  a  living  and  vibrant  nation  still 
giving  the  richness  of  her  art,  her 
literature,  her  philosophy  to  the  world. 
They  will  remember  her  as  Poe  once  re- 
membered Helen: 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  naiad  airs  have  brought  me  heme 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 


designed  to  take  all  postmaster  appoint- 
ments of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  out  of  politics  and  place  them 
under  the  civil  service  merit  system. 

The  Postmaster  General,  rather  than 
the  President,  would  make  the  appoint- 
ments of  postmasters  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations.  Under  the 
bill  I  have  introduced.  Senate  confirma- 
tion would  not  be  required;  in  fact,  no 
political  test  or  qualification  would  be 
permitted. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  present 
method  of  using  postmasterships  as  po- 
litical patronage  severely  weakens  the 
postal  system.  For  example,  a  clerk  with 
long  and  efficient  experience  and  genuine 
ability  does  not  have  an  opportunity  for 
promotion  to  postmaster  unless  he  has 
the  proper  political  clout.'  I  am  aware  of 
situations  in  some  States  whereby  post- 
masters are  regularly  appointed  and  soon 
fired  because  of  the  changing  political 
picture  in  these  States.  In  other  cases, 
postmasters  have  been  serving  for  years 
under  "temporary"  or  "acting"  status. 
This  is  so  because  the  politicians  cannot 
come  to  agreement  on  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment. In  places  where  this  kind 
of  a  situation  takes  place,  the  morale  of 
employees  is  low  and  service  is  often  cor- 
respondingly low. 

If  the  civil  service  merit  system  has 
value,  and  I  believe  that  it  has,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  postmaster  appointments. 
The  adoption  of  this  system  will  enable 
us  to  attract  the  most  able  persons  into 
postal  service  and  will  introduce  a  cer- 
tain professionalism  into  the  service. 
These  definite  plus  factors,  combined 
with  others,  more  than  justify  legislation 
of  the  kind  I  suggest. 


PLACING  FIRST-.  SECOND-,  AND 
THIRD-CLASS  POSTMASTER  AP- 
POINTMENTS UNDER  CrVrL  SERV- 
JCE  MERIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  JLsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I  have 
long  felt  has  been  needed.    The  bill  is 


Finally,  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
take  the  initiative  in  passing  and  imple- 
menting it  in  this  89th  Congress. 


EDUCATIONAL  TAX  BENEFITS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I 
previously  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill  has  widespread  support 
across  the  Nation  and,  I  believe,  here  in 
the  Congress.  It  provides  that  the  head 
of  a  household  may  deduct  from  his  in- 
come tax  a  percentage  of  costs  paid  for 
higher  education  by  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  The  bill  also  con- 
siders educational  costs  of  part-time 
students  and  makes  adjustments  for 
scholarships  and  educational  allowances. 

This  kind  of  legislation  is  much  more 
meaningful  than  much  of  the  talk  we 
hear  today  about  tax  cuts.  An  allowed 
deduction  for  educational  expenses 
should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  higher 
learning,  too. 

This  kind  of  legislation  is  of  special 
importance  to  lower  income  families,  as 
it  provides  for  greater  percentage  de- 
ductions for  those  with  lesser  gross  in- 
comes. 


IP  YOU  CAN  GET  THE  MONEY,  RISE 
ABOVE  PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  when  so  many  seem  to  be  willing  to 
rise  above  principle  in  order  to  get  their 
hands  in  the  Federal  till  at  any  cost,  I 
am  reminded  of  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  way  back  in 
1960. 

The  so-called  "education  bill"  then 
was  not  nearly  as  atrocious  as  the  mon- 
strosity being  foisted  on  the  American 
people  today.  Goodbye  local  control; 
here  comes  more  Washington  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  editorial  follows: 
NEA's  Heart  Is  Where  There's  Most  Monet 

In  a  report  entitled  "What  Everyone 
Should  Know  About  Financing  Schools,"  the 
National  Education  Association  reveals  with 
startling  frankness  that  its  heart  is  where 
the  money  is.  The  NEA  is  going  after  that 
Federal  money  with  a  vengeance. 

Dr.  John  K.  Norton,  professor  emeritus  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  au- 
thor of  the  r|port,  states  his  case  this  way: 

1.  Most  school  money  (56  percent)  comes 
from  that  level  of  government — the  local- 
ity— which  is  "weakest"  in  ability  to  raise 
tax  revenues. 

2.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  school 
support  (40  percent)  comes  from  the  States, 
which  is  second  in  taxing  ability. 

3.  Only  a  "pittance"  (4  percent)  comes 
from  the  Federal  Government  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "by  far  the  most  effective  source 
of  tax  revenue  (raising  69  percent  of  all 
taxes) ." 

To  questions  such  as  "Does  not  all  revenue 
come  from  the  same  source,  the  pockets  of 
the  people?  Why  send  it  to  Washington 
and  then  back?"    Dr.  Norton  replies: 

"These  questions  disregard  the  key  issue. 
The  relevant  factor  is  that  when  Congress 
sees  the  need  for  revenue,  it  is  not  plagued 
by  the  fears  that  beset  State  legislatures  and 
local  fiscal  bodies. 

"State  and  local  governments  carmot  con- 
sider need  for  revenue  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  the  public  undertaking  involved. 
Rather,  they  hesitate  to  extend  their  taxing 
systems  for  fear  of  placing  their  conununitles 
or  States  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  rela- 
tive to  other  areas,  even  wh^n  the  funds  are 
for  an  undertaking  as  productive  as  good 
schools." 

What  the  NEA  report  Is  saying  here  is  that 
Congress  should  take  over  the  public  schools 
because  the  voters  In  a  school  district  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  provide  as  much  money 
as  Congress  has  the  potentiality  of  providing. 

If  the  NEA  thesis  Is  correct,  then  let  us  do 
away  with  all  local  governments  and  look  to 
Congress  for  all  funds  to  operate  cities, 
villages,  townships,  counties,  and  State  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  school  districts.  The 
voters.  It  seems,  take  too  many  things  into 
consideration  when  they  vote  on  local 
levies — what  It  will  cost  them  and  what  they 
will  get  for  their  money,  for  instance. 
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nnder  the   pressure   of   powerful   lobbies, 

Jly,  as  the  NEA,  Congress  could  find  some- 

1^  ne^ew  to  tax.  or  go  into  debt,  or  start 

« the  orintlng  presses  In  the  Bureau  of  En- 
^Llng  and  Printing,  and  thus  finance  the 
Lhools  because  the  people  do  not  cast  direct 
fntes  on  these  propositions  as  they  do  wheri 
!hpv  vote  local  school  levies  and  approve  local 
bond  issues.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the 
reasoning  of  the  NEA. 

ADoarently,  the  theme  of  the  NEA  is  "Lefs 
wke  school  financing  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Sople  and  place  it  In  the  hands  of  a  Federal 
Eeaucracy  with  virtually  unlimited  funds 
at  Its  disposal." 

The  superior  tax-collecting  procedure  In- 
hprent  m  the  Federal  Government,  Dr.  Nor- 
ton says,  has  found  it  possible  to  support 
highways,  housing,  agriculture,  hospitals, 
welfare,  and  a  $40  billion  defense  budget- 
so  let's  toss  in  the  schools. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  people 
of  the  cities  and  villages,  school  districts  and 
townships  are  answerable  to  the  NEA  super- 
statists  for  operating  the  public  schools,  pub- 
lic education  as  Americans  have  known  it 
will  be  at  an  end.  It  will  be  vested  In  Wash- 
ineton  bureaucracy.  The  voters— the  people 
at  home— will  have  lost  control  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  send  their  children. 
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tained  a  special  interest  In  the  peoples 
of  areas  adjacent  to  the  land  of  my  fore- 
bears. The  heroic  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia have  been  extremely  effective  in 
maintaining  their  spirit  and  determina- 
tion in  the  face  of  Communist  oppression. 
We  must  not  permit  their  spirit  and  de- 
termination to  be  in  vain. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  25  marks  the  47th  anniversai-y  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  by  the 
people  of  Byeloi-ussia.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paying  tribute  on  this  oc- 
casion to  the  brave  Byelorussians  whose 
short  period  of  freedom  was  cut  short  by 
the  Bolshevik  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  which  now 
rules  the  Byelorussian  people  cer- 
tainly does  not  represent  their  wishes  or 
hopes,  but  merely  serves  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression.  Thus,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  suffer  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  captive  peoples  of  commu- 
nism under  a  cruel  dictatorship. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  many  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian origin  who  continue  to  strive  for  the 
eventual  restoration  of  freedom  for  their 
homeland. 

This  anniversary  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  continues  to 
bm-n  in  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  that 
the  desire  for  independence  and  self-gov- 
ernment continues  to  be  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  emphasize 
to  the  Members  of  the  Houoe  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in  order 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the 
cruel  oppression  under  which  the  Byelo- 
russian and  other  captive  nations  of  com- 
munism suffer. 

Since  I,  myself,  am  descended  from 
immigrants  who  came  to  the  United 
States    from    Poland.    I    have    main- 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LIPSCOMB.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Byelorussians  constitute  one  of  the  im- 
portant group  of  Slavic  peoples  in  East- 
ern Europe.     Their  historic  homeland 
borders  Poland  on  the  west,  Lithuania 
on  the  northwest,  the  Ukraine  on  the 
south,  and  Russia  proper  on  the  east. 
In  this  relatively  large  expanse  of  more 
than  80,000  square  miles  they  have  lived 
throughout  their  known  history.    Dur- 
ing the  late  Middle  Ages  they  formed 
a  sovereign  state  of  their  own,  held  their 
destiny  in  their   own   hands,   and   de- 
veloped their  own  distinct  civilization. 
Long  before  the  emergence  of  modern 
Russia  they  thus  had  their  own  inde- 
pendent state. 

For  centuries  these  rugged  people  had 
been  subjected  to  the  oppressive  regimes 
of  the  czars,  whose  tyrannical  govern- 
ments tried  hard  to  wipe  out  all  national 
feeling  among  these  people.    Fortunately 
their  agents  did  not  succeed  in  this  task, 
and  in  the  end  Byelorussian  national 
spirit  won  out.     When  the  regime  in 
Russia  was  overthrown,  the  Byelorus- 
sians became  free.     Early  in   1918,  on 
March  25,  they  proclaimed  their  national 
independence.      That    memorable    date 
marked  the  rebirth  of  the  new  Byelorus- 
sia, ushering  in  a  new  era  for  its  people. 
Regretfully,  however,  the  freedom  and 
independence  thus  regained  proved  tem- 
porary   and    shortlived.     Before   these 
unhappy  people  had  time  to  strengthen 
their  new  state,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Red  army,  completely  overrun,  and  by 
mid- 19 19  Byelorussia  was  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  these  people  have  been  al- 
most submerged  and  lost  in  the  huge 
Soviet  empire.  Isolated  and  separated 
from  the  West  by  hundreds  of  miles,  they 
have  been  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  Soviet  overlords.  For  more  than 
four  decades  they  have  not  known  free- 
dom. During  the  last  war  they  had  hopes 
of  attaining  freedom  and  independence, 
but  all  their  hopes  were  shattered  by  the 
devious  designs  of  Soviet  authorities. 
Thus  they  have  less  freedom  today  than 
they  had  during  the  interwar  years,  but 
they  have  not  given  up  their  hopes  for 
eventual  freedom.  On  this  47th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  day  let  us  all 
pray  for  their  deliverance  from  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  tyranny. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  H.R. 
2362.  , 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STEERING  COMMITTEE.  INTEREST 
RATES,  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  LMr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
name  is  Wright  Patman,  Democratic 
Representative  from  the  First  District  of 
Texas.  For  36  years,  I  have  been  a  con- 
troversial Congressman.  This  has  been 
of  my  own  choosing. 

It  would  have  been  relatively  simple 
for  me  to  avoid  much  of  the  controversy 
that  has  been  attracted  to  me.  All  I 
would  have  had  to  do  would  have  been 
to  fight  the  good  fight  for  the  overdog. 
When  you  do  this,  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
cmnulate  all  kinds  of  plaudits — honorary 
degrees  from  great  universities,  press 
acclaim,  approval  of  your  every  action 
by  those  lobbies  whose  chief  reason  for 
existing  is  to  aid  their  special  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

I  admit  that  I,  too,  have  had  a  special 
interest.  It  is  to  pass  good  legislation. 
Good  legislation  to  me  is  that  which 
serves  the  people  well.  Good  legislation 
has  durability. 

EXAMPLE    OF    GOOD,    DURABLE    LAW 

Take  the  case  of  a  law  that  was  passed 
over  45  years  ago,  the  one  that  says  long- 
term  Government  securities  shall  not 
bear  interest  exceeding  4.25  percent. 
This  law  has  served  the  American  peo- 
ple so  well  that  they  have  been  able  to 
go  through  two  of  the  most  horrendous 
wars  in  all  history — the  most  devastat- 
ing, worldwide  depression  in  all  his- 
tory— and  here  and  there  a  brush -fire 
war  to  boot — all  without  the  need  for 
breaking  this  4.25-percent  ceiling  on 
long-term  Government  securities. 

Now  there  is  a  concerted  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  banking  lobby  and  its 
handmaiden,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, to  increase  interest  rates,  which 
would  result  in  puncturing  this  4.25-per- 
cent ceiling  that  has  done  so  well  by  us 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  Should  this 
ceiling  become  only  history,  we  can  for- 
get ail  about  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  Great  Society  so  nobly  envisioned 
by  my  friend,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

If  the  banking  lobby  succeeds  in  i^ts 
blind  ignorance  and  ruthless  drive  to- 
ward upping  interest  rates  on  Govern- 
ment securities  above  4.25  percent,  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  an 
acceleration  of  the  present  trend  toward 
higher  interest  rates  on  all  types  of 
loans. 

HISTORY  OF  HIGH  INTEREST 

Historically,  high  interest  rates  mean 
trouble.  In  a  newspaper  article  that  I 
wrote  for  United  Press  International, 
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published  last  Sunday,  I  noted  that 
Solon,  the  Athenian  lawmaker,  forbade 
men  being  sold  into  slavery  because  of 
tinpaid  interest  charges. 

I  have  studied  a  great  deal  of  the  his- 
tory of  money  and  interest,  which  for 
so  long  was  called  usury.  I  learned  that 
the  lending  of  money  at  interest  was 
outlawed  by  both  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian churches  for  over  a  thousand  years. 
In  the  10th  century,  under  King 
Alfred,  laws  were  enacted  which  pro- 
vided that  all  the  effects  and  lands  of 
those  who  loaned  money,  at  interest 
would  be  forfeited  to  His  Majesty. 

And  during  the  reign  of  Henry  11,  in 
the  12th  century,  those  who  loaned 
money  at  interest  not  only  had  to  forfeit 
their  estates  to  the  King,  but  their  chil- 
dren were  disinherited. 

Right  here  and  now  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  opposing  any  legislation  so 
drastic. 

Two  hundred  years  later  in  the  14th 
century,  the  crime  of  loaning  money  at 
interest  became  a  capital  offense.  Again 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  punishment  is 
too  severe. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  year  1693,  when 
the  treasury  of  England  was  empty.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  King  William 
in,  who  was  carrying  on  a  war  against 
France's  Louis  XIV.  He  needed  money 
in  the  worst  way — $5  million  worth,  so 
he  went  to  the  goldsmiths.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  during  this  period,  corruption 
was  general  in  England  and  the  gold- 
smiths, who  were  the  lenders  of  money, 
had  become  fabulously  rich  at  high  in- 
terest rates.  They  pursued  a  policy  of 
loaning  up  to  10  times  the  amount  of 
gold  they  actually  possessed.  They  is- 
sued receipts  for  gold  which  was  not  in 
their  vaults. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  many  times — our 
present  banking  system  permits  banks 
to  issue  credit  at  approximately  the 
same  ratio  today,  that  is,  10  times  the 
amount  of  dollars  they  have  in  reserve. 
This  puts  them  in  a  favored  class  and 
gives  them  privileges  which  should  never 
be  abused. 

To  propagandize  and  lobby  and  con- 
nive to  secure  higher  interest  rates  now, 
when  the  banking  community  is  making 
more  profit  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory, is  most  certainly  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege  bankers  now  enjoy. 

LONG-TERM    GOVERNMENT'S    INTEREST    UP, 
EVERYTHING    UP 

The  bellwether  of  all  interest  yields 
centers  upon  how  much  Uncle  Sam  pays 
for  his  long-term  paper.  Raise  the  yield 
and  the  cost  of  all  money  goes  up,  credit 
becomes  tight,  everybody  rushes  for  a 
storm  cellar  and  the  cruel  wind  of  eco- 
nomic restriction  blows  over  the  land. 
Then  there  is  no  growth  to  the  economy. 
Then  there  are  higher  unemployment 
figures.  Moreover,  the  Government  is 
forced  to  operate  at  a  greater  deficit  to 
keep  disaster  from  getting  altogether 
out  of  hand. 

APPEAL    TO    DEMOCRATIC    MEMBERS 

It  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  be  he  Re- 
publican reactionary  or  modern  Demo- 
crat, who  wants  ansrthing  like  this  to 


happen.  That  is  why  I  am  appealing  di- 
rectly to  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  join  with  more  than  70  of 
our  colleagues  who  are  already  signed  up 
for  a  steering  committee  to  hold  long- 
term  Government  securities  within  the 
45-year-old  4.25-percent  ceiling.  These 
Members  come  from  over  30  States.  Now 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  be  represented,  because  this  should 
be  truly  a  national  crusade.  The  people 
in  the  South  and  West  are  paying  higher 
interest  rates  than  those  in  the  East. 
Nonetheless,  up  will  go  all  rates  if  the 
crime  of  eliminating  the  4.25-percent 
ceiling  is  successful. 

I  do  not  believe  my  colleagues  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  want  financial  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  fall  upon  the  American 
public.  I  think  that  many  of  the  bank- 
ers back  home  are  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  I  believe  that  the  drive  is 
sparked  by  the  concentrated  money  in- 
terests, mostly  in  New  York,  who  are 
venal  enough  to  insist  upon  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

As  I  indicated  in  that  United  Press 
article  alluded  to  a  moment  ago,  the 
banking  lobby  has  used  our  gold  outflow 
and  imbalance  of  payments  as  a  pretext 
to  increase  interest  rates.  I  now  learn 
that  our  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  remarks  before  a  recent  monetary 
conference  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, rejected  the  use  of  a  tighter 
monetary  policy  to  help  the  Nation  re- 
duce its  deficit.    He  stated  that : 

We  could  not  expect  moderately  tighter 
monetary  policies  to  bring  the  needed  re- 
duction in  the  outflow  of  long-term  funds 
abroad. 

And  that  a  tight  money  policy  would 

surely  be  "self-defeating." 
The  outgoing  Secretary  said: 
Before  It  could  achieve  the  Interest  rate 

objective,  the  extreme  restriction  of  credit 

would    sureLy    move    us    toward    domestic 

recession. 

WELCOME     TO    NEW    TREASURY     SECRETARY 

Now  we  have  a  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Henry  Fowler,  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  I  rather  doubt  that 
he  would  want  a  tight  money,  higher 
interest  rate  policy  that  would  bring 
about  the  end  of  our  contemporary  pros- 
perous period.  I  am  certain  one  of  his 
goals  is  not  to  implant  a  depression  so 
long  as  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  he  understands 
how  disastrous  increasing  the  4.25  per- 
cent ceiling  would  be  to  our  economy. 

WHO    CONTROLS    MONEY    POLICY 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  however,  that  neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nor  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  really 
has  control  of  the  money  policy  of  our 
country.  As  the  Members  of  this  House 
know,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  a 
bill  pending  which  embodies  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  of  our  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  of  1964, 
which  called  for  a  modernization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Such  moderni- 
zation would  mean  an  end  to  the  domi- 
nance of  the  entire  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem by  the  New  York  banks  through 
their  control  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 
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In  effect  it  would  mean  an  end  to  the 
fraudulent  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  As  cotmtless  top  econ- 
omists, such  as  Seymour  Harris  and  Jolm 
Galbraith,  have  pointed  out,  the  Fed  is 
not  independent  from  the  banking  clique 
who  have  so  long  controlled  the  money 
system  of  America  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people. 

For  the  long  pull,  I  want  you  gentle- 
men to  think  of  the  need  of  restoring  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  country  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  instead  of  to  a  few  believers 
in  the  divine  right  of  money  kings,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  kings  themselves 
most  of  whom  reside  in  New  York. 

let's    HOLD    THE    LINE 

Today,  though,  I  want  you  to  center 
your  thought  on  the  need  for  holding  the 
line  on  these  long-term  Govermnents,  so 
that  Chairman  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
Alfred  Hayes,  head  of  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ruling  clique,  and  the  lobby  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankei-s  Association,  are  not  able  to 
get  away  with  the  monetary  mayhem 
they  are  trying  to  perpetrate. 

Let  us  hold  the  line.  Let  us  reverse 
the  trend  toward  higher  and  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates,  which  if  not 
checked  can  suffocate  the  American  peo- 
ple. Come  along,  join  up  with  the  steer- 
ing committee.  Serve  your  people  back 
home,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  suffocated 
with  high  interest  charges.  Do  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  victims  of  usury  as  existed 
in  the  dark  ages,  or  as  exists  today  in 
those  nations  which  have  a  few  rich  and 
many  poor. 

ADVANCE    WITH    L.B.J. 

Do  you  really  want  to  advance  with 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  toward  a  great 
society?  Then  come  along  with  those  of 
us  who  are  working  toward  a  sound 
American  money  policy  based  on  ade- 
quate credit — you  note  I  said  adequate 
credit  and  not  easy  money — for  the  legit- 
imate needs  of  American  businessmen, 
both  small  and  large,  and  the  personal 
needs  of  any  American  who  requires 
credit  at  reasonable  rates.  With  a  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  the  Great 
Society  is  an  authentic  possibility.  With- 
out such  a  policy,  the  goal  can  never 
be  reached. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have  asked 
the  President  to  meet  with  our  steering 
committee  so  that  we  may  reassure  him 
that  we,  like  the  President,  are  in  favor 
of  no  increase  in  interest  rates,  particu- 
larly on  long-term  Government  securi- 
ties.   As  I  have  indicated,  there  can  be 
no  Great  Society  unless  we  have  a  mone- 
tary policy  that  takes  care  of  an  expand- 
ing economy.    I  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  go  with  my  fellow  Democrats 
from  50  States  for  a  White  House  visit 
for  the  purposes  I  have  just  mentioned: 
The    89th    Congress — Unofficial    Steering 
committee  of  house  democrats  to  oppose 
Any  Increase  in  Interest  Rates  on  Long- 
Term  Government  Bonos  as  of  March  19, 
1965 

Alaska:  Rivers. 
Arizona:  Udall. 
Arkansas:  Trimble. 

California:      Brown,      Burton,      Cameron, 
Corman,    Dyal,    Edwards,    Hanna,    Hawkins, 
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Hollfield.  Moss,  Roosevelt,  Roybal,  Slsk,  Van 
Deerim,  and  Wilson.  C.  H. 

Delaware,  McDowell. 

Florida:  Pepper. 

Georgia:  Mackay,  Stephens,  and  Weltner. 

Hawaii :  Matsunaga  and  Mink. 

Idaho:  White. 

Illinois :  Annunzlo  and  O'Hara. 

Indiana:  Madden. 

Iowa:  Hansen  and  Schmldhauser. 

Maryland:  Prledel. 

Massachusetts:  O'Neal. 

Michigan :  Dlggs  and  GrifHths. 

Minnesota :  Karth  and  Olson. 

Missouri:  Sullivan. 

Montana:  Olsen. 

New  Jersey:  Daniels,  Krebs,  McGrath, 
Mlnlsh.  Rodlno,   Thompson,   and   Helstoskl. 

New  York:  Bingham,  Ottlnger,  Resnlck, 
and  Ryan. 

Ohio:  Ashley,  Gllllgan,  and  Vanlk. 

Oklahoma:  Johnson  and  Steed. 

Oregon :  Green  and  Ullman 

Penn-sylvanla:  Barrett,  Dent.  Holland,  Nix, 
and  Rhodes. 

Rhode  Island:  St  Germain. 

South  Carolina :  Dorn  and  Gettys. 

Tennessee:  Evins. 

Texas:  Gonzalez,  Patman,  and  Wright. 

Washington:  Meeds. 

West  Virglna:  Kee. 

Wisconsin :  Kastenmeler  and  Reuss. 

Seventy-two  Members  from  31  States. 

Following  is  a  list  of  only  several  in- 
stances among  many  indicating  that 
money  is  tightening  and  interest  rates 
rising  generally  and  causing  tremendous 
pressures  on  the  4  Vi -percent  interest  rate 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government  bonds: 

First.  In  the  6  weeks  from  the  first 
half  of  January  1965  to  the  second  half 
of  February  1965,  the  money  supply  has 
declined  steadily  from  $160.1  billion  to 
$158.8  billion.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  over  $1.3  billion,  or  an  annual  rate  of 
decline  of  6.5  percent.  In  contrast,  the 
money  supply  from  July  1963  to  mid- 
January  1964  increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6.2  percent.  During  the  depression 
period  July  1957  to  July  1960,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  money  supply  averaged 
less  than  1  percent  a  year  as  interest 
rates  were  increasing. 

Second.  The  interest  rate  on  short- 
term  Treasury  bills  has  reached  a  mar- 
ket yield  of  just  under  4  percent,  the 
highest  in  5  years.  Our  taxpayers  are 
paying  an  additional  $600  million  in  in- 
terest costs  on  the  national  debt  due  to 
this  unnecessary  short-term  rate  boost 
just  since  1961.  And,  just  since  the  end 
of  1963  to  the  present,  the  interest  rate  on 
91-day  Treasury  bills  has  increased  more 
than  20  percent.  Since  1946  the  interest 
rate  on  this  class  of  Government  securi- 
ties has  increased  by  900  percent. 

Third.  The  market  for  mvmicipal  is- 
sues is  sluggish  due  to  monetary  tighten- 
ing, according  to  the  New  York  Times. 
Typical  of  such  issues  are  Georgia  school 
bonds,  Florida  school  bonds.  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  bonds.  University  of  Rhode  Island 
bonds,  Utica,  Mich.,  school  bonds,  and 
the  Public  Housing  Administration 
bonds.  Other, recent  examples  of  higher 
borrowing  costs  to  municipalities  are 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  bonds,  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.,  bonds,  and  Fresno, 
Calif.,  bonds.  The  excess  interest  pay- 
able over  the  lives  of  these  bonds 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Fourth.  Mortgage  rates,  too,  rose 
slightly  in  January  on  loans  not  backed 
by  the  Government.    The  average  rate 


for  mortgages  on  Qew  homes  was  5.79 
percent  in  JanuaryT^ap.  from  5.76  per- 
cent in  December  and  5.75  percent  in 
November.  All  this  points  to  tightening 
credit  for  long-term  borrowings,  accord- 
ing to  Finance  Week  magazine. 

Fifth.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a 
recent  article  headlined,  "Bankers 
Quietly  Begin  Raising  Loan  Charges  on 
a  Selective  Basis,"  reports  that  several 
large  banks  are  not  heeding  President 
Johnson's  request  to  keep  borrowing 
costs  stable.  The  article  adds  that  "term 
loans  at  the  prime  rate  rapidly  are  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past." 

Sixth.  Last  November  24,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  raised  the  discount  rate 
which  member  banks  must  pay  on  bor- 
rowings from  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
3  Va  to  4  percent. 

Seventh.  Yields  on  26-week  Treasury 
bills  are  also  up. 

Eighth.  The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  has  been  forced  to  raise 
the  interest  rate  it  pays  on  short-term 
discount  notes. 

Ninth.  The  rates  charged  by  finance 
companies  on  commercial  paper  have 
steadily  risen  recently. 

Tenth.  The  4y4-percent  1987-92 
Treasury  bonds,  bellwethers  of  the  money 
market,  have  been  selling  below  par, 
thus  in  fact  exceeding  the  4  Vi -percent 
interest  ceiling. 

Eleventh.  The  average  free  reserves 
of  our  commercial  banks  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have 
been  drastically  reduced  to  a  much  lower 
level  than  the  average  level  for  the  year 
1964. 

Twelfth.  The  Federal  funds  market 
has  been  trading  at  4  percent  and  even 
higher  because  of  the  scarcity  of  bank 
rcsGrvGS 

Thirteenth.  Housing  starts  in  1965  are 
down  substantially  from  the  comparable 
period  in  1964.  This  softness  in  the 
housing  market  may  be  traceable  to 
higher  interest  costs  on  home  mort- 
gages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


OPENING  OF  HOUSING  LEGIS- 
LATION   HEARINGS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  statement  I  made  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  Honorable  William  A.  Barrett,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman,  began  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  housing  and  urban 
development  bill  of  1965. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  legislation, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  introduce  as 


HJl.  5840,  will  be  a  milestone  in  housing 
measures — ranking  with  the  housing 
bills  of  1949,  1954,  and  1961  in  opening 
new  approaches  for  attacking  our  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  problems. 
While  Congress  as  a  body  can  enact  leg- 
islation for  better  housing  throughout 
this  country,  it  is  also  our  obligation  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  an  adequate 
money  supply  available  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates  to  take  advantage  of  any 
new  dynamic  program.  It  would  be  use- 
less, for  example,  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  new  vistas  of  public  hous- 
ing while  at  the  same  time  allowing  in- 
terest rates  on  money  used  to  finance 
these  projects  to  reach  such  a  height 
that  it  is  economically  unsound  to  bor- 
row these  funds.  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  introductory  re- 
marks at  the  opening  of  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  this  morning : 
Introductory  Speech  by  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  Before  Housing  Subcommittee  or 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Thursday,  March  25,  1965,  on  the  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development  Bill  of  1965 

Today  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
beginning  very  Important  extensive  hearings 
on  HR.  5840,  the  1965  housing  bill,  wrhlch  I 
introduced,  and  an  Identical  bill,  HJl.  5841, 
Introduced  by  Chairman  Barrett.  This  bill 
is  the  administration's  proposal.  Dr.  Weaver 
and  his  top  staff  from  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  will  be  our  leadoff  witnesses. 
We  want  to  welcome  you  all  back  with  us. 
This  is  a  bill  of  great  national  importance, 
and  we  want  to  get  the  informed  ideas  and 
opinions  of  Just  as  many  persons  and  groups 
as  we  can  before  the  committee  acts  on  It. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  on 
many  housing  bills  throughout  my  years  In 
Congress.  I  speak  from  experience  when  I 
say  that  we  have  the  opportunity  this  year 
to  enact  a  bill  whlch^.wlll  be  a  milestone — 
ranking  with  the  housing  bills  of  1949,  and 
1954.  and  1961  In  opening  new  approaches 
for  attacking  our  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment problems. 

The  President  has  again  shown  that  he 
understands  the  scope  and  urgency  of  this 
country's  needs  and  that  he  sees  them  in 
terms  not  just  of  statistics  but  of  people. 
This  Is  a  bill  for  all  our  citizens,  including 
those  In  our  cities,  subxirbs,  and  rural  areas. 
The  bill  makes,  for  example,  si>eclal  provision 
for  rural  housing.  It  provides  new  programs 
for  basic  sewer  and  water  facilities  and  for 
mortgage  Insurance  for  land  development, 
which  will  be  of  special  Importance  In  the 
suburbs  and  other  rapidly-growing  areas. 

This  Is  a  good  bill  as  it  is  presented  to  us. 
I  think,  however,  that  we  can  make  it  an 
even  better  one.  I  hope  and  expect  that  all  of 
us  on  the  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the 
table,  can  work  together  to  shape  a  bill  that 
will  deserve,  and  will  obtain,  truly  bipartisan 
support. 

There  Is  one  area  that  I  myself  am  going 
to  be  especially  concerned  with  in  consider- 
ing this  housing  legislation.  That  is  the 
question  of  interest  rates.  We  are  already 
paying  more  than  $5  billion  a  year  too  much 
on  the  national  debt  because  of  precipitous 
interest  rate  Increases  during  the  1950"s. 
interest  rise  damages  programs 

The  rise  in  Interest  charges  since  we  passed 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  has  already  de- 
stroyed much  of  what  the  Congress  hoped  to 
accomplish  through  that  blU.  The  most  Im- 
portant provision  in  the  1961  Hoxising  Act 
was  the  new  221(d)  (3)  program,  designed  to 
make  reasonable  interest-rate  financing 
avaUable  so  that  housing  could  be  provided 
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for  displaced  and  other  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  at  rentals  they  could  afford. 
The  program  interest  rate  then  was  3 's  per- 
cent: now  it  is  3^^  percent,  and  I  understand 
that  it  will  shortly  be  going  up  to  4V8  per- 
cent. A  1-percent  increase  may  not  sound 
like  a  very  important  change,  but  it  makes 
over  a  $10  difference  in  the  monthly  rent  that 
a  typical  low-income  family  has  to  pay  under 
the  program.  This  amount  to  these  people 
is  a  lot  of  money. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  other 
housing  and  public  facilities  loan  programs. 
The  program  of  housing  for  the  elderly  we 
started  in  1959  Is  alinost  at  a  standstill. 
In  the  college  housing  program  the  interest 
rate  will  shortly  be  a  full  1  >4  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  we  provided  by  special  legisla- 
tion in  1955.  These  programs  are  important 
for  the  whole  country — from  Texarkana  Col- 
lege in  my  district  to  a  moderate-income 
housing  project  in  New  York.  I  don't  want 
the  people  we  have  been  trying  to  help 
through  these  programs  to  think  that  we 
have  Joined  forces  with  the  banking  inter- 
ests. 

We  have  heard  all  kinds  of  new  and  old 
excuses  raised  in  the  past  several  years  at- 
tempting to  justify  why  we  must  have  a 
high-interest  rate  structure  in  our  country. 
The  shopworn  argumezits  of  inflation  is  Just 
around  the  corner,  the  balance-of-payments 
problems — these  and  other  reasons — have 
been  given  why  we  have  to  Jack  up  interest 
rates.  Not  a  one  of  these  reasons  has  any 
basis  in  fact.  We  do  know,  however,  in 
the  specific  instance  of  housing  legislation 
that  these  programs  have  severely  suffered 
from  the  increase  in  interest  rates  over  the 
past  several  years. 

EXHAUSTED  ALL  EXCUSES 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  more  than  run 
out  of 'excuses  for  not  making  available  ade- 
quate financing  at  reasonable  interest  rates 
for  our  housing  and  urban  development  loan 
programs.  There  can  be  no  valid  excuses  for 
refusing  to  help  through  housing  legislation, 
our  colleges,  our  low-income  families,  our 
small  towns  needing  public  works  projects, 
and  the  other  programs  under  the  broad 
umbrella  of  our  housing  laws  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  are  other  important  questions  which 
the  committee  should  look  into  and  ex- 
plore. Among  them  they  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Why  are  mortgages — VA  and  FHA  in 
many  instances  now  selling  below  par? 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  mortgages, 
backed  by  the  full  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  should  be  selling  below  par. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  flow  of  savings  going 
into  mortgages  will  not  be  as  great  as  long 
as  mortgage  paper  is  selling  at  a  loss.  How 
can  this  be  prevented?  How  can  those  who 
have  invested  in  this  paper  be  assured  of 
repayment  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  we 
did  at  one  time  with  Government  securities? 
How  can  we  make  sure  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  funds  necessary  flows  into  this 
vital  field  of  housing,  and  those  who  through 
purchase  of  life  insurance  and  other  in- 
vestments are  not  penalized  by  having  to  sell 
mortgages  at  a  loss? 

This  is  a  vital  matter,  and  one  which  I 
trust  the  committee,  staff,  and  witnesses  will 
speak  to  during  these  hearings. 

2.  Another  matter  of  vital  concern  to  me 
is  this.  How  do  we  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  housing  built,  that  people  can  afford,  and 
at  the  same  time  benefit  the  entire  economy 
greatest?  Are  interest  rates  the  key  to  this 
matter?  We  have  seen  in  other  programs 
such  as  the  RFC,  Small  Business,  Rural 
Electrification  program,  and  others  that  by 
encouraging  economic  activity  at  reasonable 
interest  rates,  the  entire  economy  has  bene- 
fited. Even  if  the  Interest  rate  in  these 
programs  were  subsidized  to  some  small  ex- 
tent, the  increase  in  economic  activity,  the 


increase  in  taxes  paid,  both  individual  and 
corporate,  more  than  outweighed  any  sub- 
sidy cost  in  the  interest  rate. 

Why  wouldn't  this  be  the  same  in  housing? 
If  the  interest  rate  on  these  various  housing 
programs  under  consideration  here  were  at 
a  minimum,  how  much  more  could  be  gen- 
erated in  the  way  of  house  construction, 
greater  tax  returns  to  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, and  greater  ultimate  income  to  the 
entire  American  people? 

This  is  another  matter  which  I  hope  will 
be  fully  explored  during  these  hearings. 

3.  Do  we  need  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  new  methods  oH  financing  such  programs 
as  housing  and  other  community  facilities? 
This  was  a  subject  when  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  explored  Just  this  month. 
I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  some  of 
the  findings  and  suggestions  contained  in 
the  1965  Joint  economic  report.  These 
statements  speak  both  to  the  importance  of 
interest  rates  and  their  role  in  assuring  high 
levels  of  economic  activity,  and  the  in- 
triguing subject  of  new  methods  of  financ- 
ing. 

"monetary  policy 
"The  task  of  economic  recovery  and  achiev- 
ing sustained  economic  growth  is  not  yet 
completed.  It  is  doubly  Imperative  that  the 
monetary  authorities  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
tiie  past  and  not  be  tempted  or  persuaded 
into  a  premature  application  of  the  mone- 
tary brakes. 

"Fearfully  aware  of  how  easily  the  stimu- 
lative effects  of  tax  reduction  might  be  un- 
done by  unwise  monetary  policy,  the  com- 
mittee last  year  again  urged  that  the  mone- 
tary authorities  follow  a  policy  of  monetary 
expansion  in  line  with  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

"The  economic  improvement  during  1964 
has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  policy. 
The  monetary  authorities,  apparently  also 
mindful  of  the  error  of  having  premattirely 
tightened  money  in  past  periods  of  recovery, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  maintained 
sufficient  availability  of  credit  to  permit  a 
fuller  utilization  of  economic  resources. 

"We  believe  that  the  sustained  economic 
recovery  thus  far  experienced,  albeit  still  less 
tlian  sufficient  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
acceptable  levels,  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible had  the  past  mistaken  bias  toward  an 
early  restriction  (in  effect,  an  early  con- 
traction when  measured  against  the  needs 
of  a  growing  economy)  been  repeated.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  increasing  evi- 
dence, beginning  in  the  fall  months  of  1964 
and  becoming  more  marked  thus  far  in  1965, 
that  the  monetary  authorities  are  turning 
toward  tighter  money.  As  the  recovery  pro- 
gresses, the  lessons  of  the  past  seem  to  be- 
come unlearned.  Economic  recovery  is  not 
promoted  by  assertions  that  market  forces 
have  been  tightening  themselves  when  in 
fact  the  monetary  authorities  lower  the  tar- 
get level  of  "free  reserves,"  raise  the  discount 
rate,  and  allow  the  short-term  interest  rate 
to  inch  upward. 

"Before  this  dampening  process  goes  fur- 
ther we  must  remind  the  monetary  and  debt 
management  authorities  again  that  the  cur- 
rent task  of  recovery  is  not  yet  done.  A 
stronger  economic  pulse  is  insufficient  rea- 
son for  monetary  authorities  to  rush  for  the 
sedatives  or  apply  a  tourniquet. 

"The  maintenance  of  adequate  credit  has 
been  somewhat  constrained  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  apparently  feels  that 
higher  interest  rates  are  necessary  to  prevent 
outflows  of  short-term  capital.  There  Is 
some  question  as  to  whether  short-term  rates 
are  an  important  factor  in  capital  move- 
ments abroad.  Furthermore,  the  problem  of 
short-term  Interest  rate  differences  as  be- 
tween this  country  and  Europe  arises  from 
the  policy  of  European  countries  to  use  re- 


strictive monetary  policies  and  high  Interent 
rates  to  solve  their  own  domestic  problem! 
rather  than  to  use  restrictive  fiscal  pollci^ 
"The  monetary  authorities  of  this  countn, 
have  responded  to  this  situation  in  a  man 
ner  characteristic  of  central  bank  thinklnB' 
They  have  encouraged  a  rise  in  domestic 
short-term  Interest  rates  in  a  presumed  ef 
fort  to  hold  and  attract  short-term  funds  in' 
spite  of  higher  foreign  rates. 

"We  believe  that  the  ready  acceptance  and 
prompt  rationalization  by  the  Federal  Re 
serve  System  authorities  of  the  need  for  in 
creasing  short-term  rates  have  not  given 
much  sufficient  weight  to  the  alternatives 
Desired  effects  upon  the  balance  of  payments 
might  have  been  obtained  by  other  means 
such  as  measures  affecting  the  rates  of  sav- 
ing in  the  United  States,  measures  Improving 
the  climate  for  the  investment  of  savings  in 
a  thriving  domestic  economy,  measures  In- 
volving various  voluntary  limitations  on 
short-term  capital  exports,  and.  If  the  need 
be  sufficient,  measures  for  the  direct  regula- 
tion of  short-term  capital  outflows. 

"The  monetary  authorities  have  Indeed 
been  aided  by  one  such  device,  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  which  has  tended  to  penalize 
the  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
The  President  has  recently  taken  steps  to 
further  discourage  short-terxa  outflows.  We 
suggest  that  the  Congress,  in  order  to  close 
loopholes  and  make  these  restrictions  effec- 
tive, may  shortly  need  to  consider  applying 
similar  Interest  equalization  tax  constraints 
to  short-term  bank  loans  of  less  than  1  year 
maturity. 

"Rising  short-term  rates  in  the  United 
States  miost  sooner  or  later  be  recognized  as 
being  basically  incompatible  with  domestic 
expansion.  Long-term  rates,  it  is  true,  have 
been  held  relatively  constant,  although  they 
have  in  fact  risen  nearly  one-quarter  percent 
since  the  beginning  of  1963.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  possibility,  indeed  prob- 
ability, that  a  further  rise  in  the  short-term 
rates  must  inevitably  exert  upward  pressures 
upon  the  long-term  rates. 

"The  pressures  toward  higher  long-term 
Interest  rates  are  particularly  disturbing  In 
the  light  of  recent  debt  management  policy. 
On  February  20.  1961.  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  departed  from  its  "bills  preferably" 
policy.  It  announced  that  it  was  then  pur- 
chasing In  the  open  market  U.S.  Government 
notes  and  bonds  of  varying  maturities,  some 
of  which  would  exceed  5  years.  Authority 
was  granted  by  the  Open  Market  Committee 
for  transactions  in  securities  of  "longer  ma- 
turity" than  those  dealt  in  under  the  previous 
policy.  The  announcement,  altogether  un- 
clear as  to  Open  Market  Committee  con- 
cepts of  "long"  or  "longer"  maturities,  was 
widely  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  system 
was  moving  to  hold  down,  if  not  reduce,  rates 
at  the  long  end  of  the  interest  curve  for 
Government,  mortgagors,   and  businesses. 

"In  the  4  years  since  that  announcement, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  portfolio  has 
been  increased  by  approximately  $10  billion, 
less  than  $700  million  of  which  has  been  In 
maturities  of  over  5  years.  Approximately 
two-thirds  have  been  In  maturity  groups  of 
under  1  year.  The  maturity  distribution  of 
portfolio  holdings  at  the  end  of  January  1965, 
indeed,  shows  a  slight  reduction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  holdings  held  in  the  "over-1-year 
category."  The  resolution  of  the  Reserve  au- 
thorities to  hold  down  long-term  rates  has, 
to   say   the   least,   been   disappointing. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  debt  management 
authorities  have  applied  their  energies  very 
vigorously  to  holding  down  long-term  in- 
terest rates.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  his  testimony  to  the  commitee  submitted 
a  table,  and  took  pride  in  observing  that,  "an 
amount  larger  that  the  entire  $25.1  billion 
increase  in  the  marketable  debt  since  Jan- 
uary 1961  has  been  financed  over  that  period 
in  longer  term  issues;  marketable  debt  due  in 
5  years  or  more  is  up  $26.9  billion."    Why 
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rtid  the  Treasury  Department,  during  an 
ecoDOtnlc  recovery  period,  seek  to  extend  the 
Tverage  maturity  of  the  Government  debt 
ht  competing  for  and  absorbing  long-term 
funds?  However  adequate  or  Inadequate  Its 
reasons  may  be,  the  fact  Is  that  neither  the 
monetary  nor  the  debt  management  author- 
ities have  been  vigorous  in  bringing  down- 
;fard  pressure  on  long-term  rates  while  ac- 
tively and  calculatedly  raising  short-term 
rates  on  balance-of-payments  groimds. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  and  the  Treasury  co- 
operate to  avoid  further  Increases  in  domestic 
interest  rates  and  that: 

"Secular  increases  In  the  money  supply 
should  be  provided  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
growth  of  real  gross  national  product  and 
should  be  provided  through  open  market  pur- 
chases of  longer  term  Federal  securities. 
ratlier  than  by  either  increased  holdings  of 
short-term  Treasury  issues  or  through  the 
lowering  of  reserve  requirements. 

"Debt  management  should  be  so  handled 
by  the  Treasury  as  to  reinforce  expansionary 
ascal  and  monetary  policies — In  particular. 
they  should  avoid  new  issues  in  longer  ma- 
turities and  advanced  refunding  at  times  and 
in  amounts  that  will  frustrate  the  above  rec- 
ommendation for  monetary  policy,  thus  put- 
ting upward  pressure  on  long-term  Interest 
rates  and  unnecesarlly  raising  the  amount  of 
interest  the  Government  must  pay. 

"Those  responsible  for  the  complementary 
functions  of  monetary  policy  and  debt  man- 
agement should  recognize  that  the  visual 
good  sense  of  low-Interest  rates  as  encour- 
agements to  the  economy  are  this  year  but- 
tressed by  the  requirements  for  financing  at 
minimum  cost  major  governmental  programs 
In  education,  housing,  rehabilitation,  and 
development. 

"We  urge  that  the  Congress  and  the  mone- 
tary authorities  give  serious,  openminded 
consideration  to  a  search  for  the  best  ways 
of  financing  the  requirements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  education,  overcoming 
poverty,  and  for  general  community  and 
rural  rehabilitation.  Attainment  of  these 
objectives  will  require  increased  investment 
In  schools  and  other  facilities  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  magnitude 
of  which  over  the  next  few  years  may  well 
be  as  high  as  $25  billion  or  more. 

"Under  current  financing  practices,  the 
communities  of  the  JIatlon  will  have  to  bor- 
row most  of  this'^amount.  Even  though 
States  and  municipalities  do  have  a  slight 
advantage  in  issuing  bonds  arising  from  the 
tax  exemption  of  Income  on  their  obliga- 
tions, interest  costs  on  these  borrowings 
each  year  and  over  the  life  of  the  bonds 
would,  under  conventional  practices,  be 
large  and  burdensome.  Moreover,  the  com- 
munities most  in  need  will  have  to  pay  high- 
er rates  although  less  able  to  do  so. 

"The  special  needs  of  our  society  for  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  are  so  great  that 
they  challenge  us  to  find  new  methods  of 
flnancing,  such  as  the  feasibility  of  financ- 
ing through  special-purpose,  low-interest- 
rate  bonds.  Issued  directly  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  funds  thus  made 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  available  for  direct  investment  in  needed 
community  developments  or  for  relendlng 
to  communities  themselves  at  a  low  rate  of 
Interest. 

"In  considering  methods  of  financing  we 
need  to  be  especially  mindful  of  two  things: 
(1)  The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  and  com- 
mercial banks  are  the  trustees  of  the  sover- 
eign power  to  create  credit;  and  (2)  the  eco- 
nomic report  indicates  a  persistent  gap  be- 
tween existing  gross  national  product  and 
potential.  Because  the  national  needs  of  the 
program  are  so  great,  It  Is  Imperative  that 
new  methods  of  flnancing  be  explored  so  that 
the  burden  of  Interest  on  the  sovereign  be 
held  to  a  minimum  rather  than  multiplying 
the  already  large  cost  by  payments  to  middle- 


men. So  long  as  the  gap  arising  from  unused 
capacity  exists,  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  reducing  Its  size,  rather  than  fearful 
of  inflationary  pressures. 

"The  committee's  report,  a  year  ago,  con- 
cluded that  the  Nation  had  a  right  to  expect 
better  performance  by  the  monetary  authori- 
ties than  it  had  been  getting,  adding  that 
'we  must  learn  from  experience  and  avoid 
repeating  past  mistakes."  Except  for  the  rise 
in  the  short-term  rate,  the  performance  dur- 
ing 1964  In  maintaining  availability  of  credit, 
gives  hope  that  economic  lessons  have  been 
learned  from  experience  with  applying  the 
monetary  brakes  while  the  economy  is  still 
on  the  uphill  grade  as  In  mid-1957  and  early 
1960.  We  warn,  however,  that  the  creditable 
record  of  the  past  year  is  again  vulnerable  to 
premature  restriction.  Because  the  record 
has  been  good  thus  far.  it  is  doubly  lmp>or- 
tant  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  inflation,  an  unmistakable  need 
to  raise  interest  rates  to  protect  the  dollar 
internationally,  or  clear  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eral deterioration  of  quality  in  currently  ex- 
tended credit,  restrictive  meastires  should  be 
avoided." 

Do  we  need  to  develop  new  methods  of 
flnancing  economic  activity  such  as  housing? 
If  we  did,  would  there  be  a  net  benefit 
achieved?  Would  we  get  more  and  better 
housing  at  costs  which  the  American  people 
can  afford?  This  suggestion  is  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  yet  developed.  If  we  could 
once  make  a  breakthrough  in  this  area — by 
direct  financing  using  the  public's  credit — I 
believe  we  would  never  again  have  to  face 
the  problem  of  poverty,  recession  or  depres- 
sion in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  committee,  the  witnesses,  and 
staff  will  explore  this  idea  along  with  the 
others  suggested  above,  and  the  many  more 
which  other  members  will  bring  up  during 
these  most  important  hearings. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mtjrphy] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  occasion  of  the  144th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  Independence  Day,  we 
congratulate  the  Greek  people  on  their 
achievement  and  courage,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Greece. 

When  we  read  of  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence early  in  the  19th  century, 
we  were  overjoyed  to  learn  how  they 
overthrew  the  oppressive  yoke  of  alien 
rule  and  regained  their  richly  deserved 
independence. 

During  their  trials  and  tribulations, 
their  triumphs  as  well  as  their  national 
misfortunes,  they  counted  upon  our  sym- 
pathy and  support,  and  today,  on  the 
144th  anniversary  of  their  independence, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  not  disappointed  them.  We  have 
found  ways  to  be  of  help  to  them  when- 
ever the  country,  which  did  more  than 
any  other  to  create  Western  civilization, 
needed  our  help. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago 
Archbishop  Germanos,  of  Patras,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  monastery 
as    Kalavryta    against    the    Turks    on 


March  25,  1821,  and  his  people  joined 
him  in  a  national  struggle  against  their 
oppressors.  His  daring  deed  ushered  in 
a  new  day  for  the  Greek  people.  That 
courageous  act  by  a  stout-hearted  digni- 
tary of  the  Greek  Church  marked  a 
sharp  break  with  the  preceding  centuries. 
That  day  became  the  Independence  Day 
of  the  Greeks,  and  so  it  remains  to  this 
day. 

The  war  which  these  gallant  people 
waged  for  almost  a  decade  against  the 
ruthless  forces  of  a  powerful  enemy  at 
times  appeared  to  be  against  too  high 
odds,  and  many  friends  of  the  Greek 
people  were  rightly  apprehensive  of  its 
outcome.  There  were  times  when  the 
Greek  cause  seemed  all  but  lost,  beyond 
redemption,  and  the  Greeks  seemed  al- 
most down  and  out.  But  here  again  the 
Greeks  once  more  proved  their  true 
worth  by  holding  out  until  their  friends 
abroad  could  prevail  upon  their  govern- 
ments to  go  to  the  aid  of  beleaguered 
and  enslaved  Greeks.  When  these  gov- 
ernments heard,  in  1827,  that  the  Turks 
were  taking  captive  Greeks  out  of  the 
country  and  were  offering  these  poor 
souls  as  slaves  for  sale,  they  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  open  intervention  in 
the  Greek  War.  Fortvmately  for  the 
Greeks,  for  all  lovers  of  freedom  and 
for  the  cause  of  humanity,  this  removed 
any  question  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle.  Greek  freedom  and  independ- 
ence was  assured  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino  Bay  in 
October  of  1827. 

Since  achieving  their  independence 
the  Greek  people  have  had  anxious  mo- 
ments, faced  hardships  and  at  times 
their  very  independence  has  been  in 
danger.  At  such  times  we  have  played 
our  part  honorably  and  well  in  helping 
the  Greeks  in  their  effort  to  maintain 
their  independence.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  war  we  saved  Greece  from  falling 
into  the  Communist  sphere  of  influence, 
and  today  Greeks  are  among  our 
staunchest  allies  in  our  struggle  against 
Communist  totalitarianism.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  this  144th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day,  I  greet  the  people  of 
Greece  as  our  loyal  allies  and  cordial 
friends, 

LATIN  AMERICAN  HOME  LOAN  BANK 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FOr5.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  PepperI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sp«fiker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill,  H.KS^798  to  pro- 
vide for  establishment  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Home  Loan  Bank.  Encouragement 
of  the  creation  of  such  an  institution  that 
could  aid  the  development  of  thrift  in- 
stitutions in  Latin  America  has  been  one 
of  my  long-standing  interests.  On  Au- 
gust 19,  1963,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  I  Introduced  identical  bills  on  this 
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subject — H.R.  8143.  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Patman,  and  H.R.  8144,  in- 
troduced by  me.  On  August  22  and  23 
and  September  12,  1963,  hearings  were 
held  on  these  and  similar  bills  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Testimony  was  received  from 
savings  and  loan  oflBcials  who  had  made 
extensive  studies  on  the  spot  in  Latin 
America  concerning  the  means  of  en- 
couraging the  creation  and  development 
of  local  thrift  and  home  financing  sys- 
tems. Reports  made  by  several  such  of- 
ficials were  included  in  the  record  of 
those  hearings.  Testimony  was  also  re- 
ceived from  Federal  officials,  trade  asso- 
ciation officials,  businessmen  in  charge 
of  housing  project  operations  in  Latin 
American  nations,  and  from  some  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

F\irther  opportunity  to  consider  and 
discuss  this  proposal  was  fortunately  pre- 
sented to  me  as  a  speaker  and  delegate 
to  the  Second  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference  held  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  January  1964.  Participating  in 
that  conference  were  Latin  Americans 
from  several  nations  and  U.S.  citizens 
interested  in  developing  thrift  and  home 
finance  institutions  throughout  the 
great  subcontinent  to  the  south  of  this 
country. 

In  the  light  of  the  extremely  helpful 
discussion  and  suggestions  emanating 
from  the  committee  hearing  and  the  San- 
tiago conference,  I  have  made  certain 
changes  in  the  legislative  proposal  set 
forth  in  H.R.  8144  in  the  88th  Congress. 

First,  I  have  limited  its  scope  to  the 
direct  and  indirect  development  of  thrift 
and  home  finance  institutions  in  Latin 
America,  instead  of  conferring  upon  the 
Bank  worldwide  responsibilities.  The 
most  successful  efforts  along  this  line  of 
endeavor  in  underdeveloped  countries  to 
date  have  occurred  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  As  of  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1964,  a  total  of  83  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations with  almost  222,000  savers  had 
accumulated  net  savings  of  $68.1  million. 
With  that  capital  serving  as  a  nucleus, 
over  27,000  new  homes  had  been  financed 
with  total  outstanding  mortgages  of 
$126.5  million.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
note  that  the  home  finance  dollar  is  more 
productive  in  terms  of  producing  ade- 
quate shelter  in  Latin  America  than  it  is 
here  at  home,  for  the  estimated  average 
sales  price  of  these  new  homes  amounted 
to  only  S5.800.  Most  encouraging  is  the 
fact  that  these  statistics  represent  in- 
creases within  a  single  year  of  66  percent 
in  savers.  68  percent  in  amounts  saved, 
76  percent  in  number  of  new  homes  fi- 
nanced, and  an  astonishing  122  percent 
in  mortgages  recorded.  These  savings 
institutions  are  presently  located  in  only 
six  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  It  is 
to  feed  the  momentum  of  this  movement 
and  to  extend  it  to  other  areas  in  Latin 
America  that  an  organization  like  the 
proposed  Latin  American  Home  Loan 
Bank  is  greatly  needed. 

One  result  of  this  growth  in  thrift  in 
Latin  America  that  I  feel  we  do  not  fully 
appreciate  is  that  the  savings  above 
mentioned  are  all  local  capital  raised  in 
the  countries  that  form  the  seat  of  the 
thrift  institutions  we  have  been  discuss- 


ing. It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  each 
of  these  U.S.  dollar  equivalents  that  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  pool  of  local  capital  in 
Latin  America  represented  one  less  U.S. 
dollar  that  was  required  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  achieve  this 
splendid  total  of  home  finance.  Here, 
then,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  reason 
that  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
been  seeking  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  coordinating  orga- 
nization In  the  United  States  that  will 
foster  such  local  growth  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can capital  by  providing  seed  capital  for 
creating  new  thrift  institutions  in  our 
good  neighbor  countries  to  the  south  and 
by  offering  a  source  of  finance  to  assist 
the  further  growth  of  existing  thrift  in- 
stitutions in  Latin  America. 

When  the  legislation  we  desire  has 
demonstrated  the  admirable  results  I 
predict  it  will  achieve  in  Latin  America, 
it  will  be  timely  to  consider  extending  its 
scope  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

A  second  change  I  have  made  in  my 
earlier  version  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  found  in  the  composition  and 
manner  of  selection  of  the  Bank's  Board 
of  Directors.  Briefly,  under  the  new  bill, 
3  of  the  15 -member  board  would  be  pub- 
lic interest  members  selected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  3  would 
give  representation  to  2  Latin  Amer- 
icans and  1  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
President,  also  selected  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  9  would 
be  elected  by  stockholders  of  the  Bank. 
Initially  these  nine  would  be  chosen  from 
personnel  of  stockholders,  but  for  sub- 
sequent terms  the  choice  of  the  stock- 
holders would  be  unfettered  and  they 
could  elect  nine  directors  from  any  walk 
of  life.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the 
only  workable  solution  of  creating  a  via- 
ble board  of  directors  for  this  fine  Bank, 
but  I  do  feel  that  this  arrangement  af- 
fords fitting  representation  to  the  ele- 
ment of  control  to  which  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may  claim  en- 
titlement by  virtue  of  Its  status  as 
watchdog  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loanslnsurance  Corporation  insurance 
reserves.  The  arrangement  also  gives 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  likely  in- 
vestment of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
funds  in  the  new  Bank.  I  am  especially 
delighted  that  this  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  will  include  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Latin  American  area 
who  can  bring  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Bank  intimate  and  valued  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  proposed  Bank  ac- 
tions or  policies  would  be  accepted  In 
Latin  America.  They  would  provide  the 
leavening  absent  in  a  board  consisting 
wholly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Finally  the  interests  of  Bank  stock- 
holders would  be  continuously  repre- 
sented through  the  presence  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  nine  persons 
elected  by  the  stockholders  themselves. 

The  new  bill  provides  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  would  be  initially  chosen  in 
its  respective  parts  for  staggered  terms 
of  1,  2,  and  3  years,  and  thereafter  for 
terms  of  3  years,  so  that  the  terms  of 
one-third  of  the  body  would  expire  an- 
nually. The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  would  remain  intact 
in  any  given  year  wotild  serve  to  provide 
desirable   continuity   to   the   governing 
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body  of  the  Bank.  While  the  bill  poses 
no  bar  to  successive  reelection,  the  selec- 
tors or  electors  have  a  fairly  frequent 
opportunity  to  require  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  give  an  accounting  of  their 
stewardship.  In  a  venture  as  novel  as 
that  pi'oposed  in  this  bill,  I  deem  this  to 
be  a  desirable  arrangement. 

A  third  change  from  the  former  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  finds  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  retaining  its  overall 
regiilatory  control,  but  adds  a  provision 
borrowed  from  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  experience  whereunder  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
a  Cabinet-level  group  established  under 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement,  would  be 
granted  the  authority  from  time  to  time 
to  establish  general  lending  and  other 
financial  policies  to  govern  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors.  It  is  my  present 
opinion  that  this  accommodation  will 
adequately  enable  the  Cabinet  officers 
most  concerned  with  foreign  policy  and 
operations  of  the  United  States  to  lay 
down  broad  guidelines  within  which  the 
Bank  may  proceed  under  the  more  spe- 
cific regulation  to  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  its 
own  Board  of  Directors.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  procedure  is  preferable  to 
including  on  the  Board  of  Directors  itself 
two  nominees  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
spectively, to  serve  as  advisers  and  is  also 
preferable  to  the  precatory  statement 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  be  guided  by  the  Department  of 
State  toward  the  end  that  Bank  actions 
may  be  consistent  with  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

A  fourth  change  from  my  former  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  would  enlarge  the  po- 
tential class  of  eligible  stockholders  of 
the  Bank  to  Include  any  person,  includ- 
ing any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
trust.  My  aim  in  this  respect  is  to  at- 
tract as  large  a  potential  pool  of  equity 
capital  for  the  Bank  as  is  practicable, 
rather  than  leaving  the  general  public  in 
the  position  of  participating  directly  only 
as  holders  of  debt  obligations  that  may 
be  issued  by  the  Bank.  The  bill  retains 
the  former  bill's  safeguards  as  to  asset 
and  reserve  limitations  for  stockholders 
that  have  savings  accounts  or  deposits 
insured  by  FSLIC  or  FDIC.  As  another 
innovation,  voting  rights  are  limited  to 
one  vote  for  each  thousand  dollar  par 
value  of  stock  with  an  outside  limit  of  50 
votes  that  may  be  cast  by  any  one  stock- 
holder. With  these  safeguards  against 
takeover  of  the  Bank  by  investors  unini- 
tiated in  the  fields  of  thrift  and  home 
finance,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  proposed  tripartite  nature  of 
the  board  of  directors  has  added  another 
bulwark  against  a  raid  by  outside  in- 
vestors to  control  the  governing  body  of 
the  Bank.  As  corollaries  in  the  securities 
field,  the  new  bill  requires  that  par  value 
of  the  Bank's  stock  equal  its  issue  price 
and  that  the  Bank  must  receive  cash 
payment  for  stock  at  the  time  it  is  issued. 
Taken  together  this  set  of  changes  should 
serve  to  make  it  easier  to  raise  working 
capital  for  the  Bank  more  quickly  than 
would  have  been  the  cswse  under  the 
former  version  of  the  bill. 
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A  fifth  set  of  changes  from  the  earlier 
version  deals  with  functions  authorized 
to  be  performed  by  the  Bank.  Under  the 
new  bill,  the  Bank  is  given  discretion  to 
assist  thrift  and  home  finance  institu- 
tions abroad  that  are  organized  as  stock 
associations  as  well  as  institutions  of 
that  nature  that  are  mutual  in  form. 
The  authority  is  permissive  and  flexible. 
The  Bank  will  make  the  decision  regard- 
ing the  type  of  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution or  institutions  it  is  attempting  to 
aid  in  any  given  instance. 

Regardless  of  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  that  may  favor  either  the  mutual 
or  the  stock  form  of  incorporation,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  institu- 
tions this  bill  is  designed  to  develop  will 
not  be  foi-med  under  U.S.  laws  or  located 
in  the  United  States.    I  deem  it  essential 
to  remember  that  successful  as  any  given 
mode  of  organization  may  have  been  in 
this  country,    the    basic    principles    of 
operation  when  transplanted  to  foreign 
shores  must  be  accompanied  by  a  will- 
ingness to  adapt  the  style  of  organization 
that  will  execute  those  principles  to  the 
mores  and  customs  of  the  jurisdiction 
that  will  serve  as  the  locale  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  be   developed.     Therefore   it 
seems  highly  advisable  to  arm  the  Bank 
with  flexible  powers  so  that  it  may  meet 
acceptable  requirements  for  adaptation. 
Also  in  the  category  of  functions  the 
new  bill  would  broaden  the  powers  of  the 
Bank  on  a  permissible  but  not  mandatory 
basis  by  authorizing  it  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping facilities  abroad  for  insuring 
savings  and  insuring  mortgages,  and  for 
providing  secondary  market  facilities  in 
Latin  America.    Again,  the  Bank  could 
resort  to  use  of  any  or  all  of  these  powers 
where  their  use  appears  desirable  or  hold 
them  in  reserve  where  their  use  does 
not  seem  appropriate  In  any  given  set 
of  circumstances.     The  new  bill  would 
also  grant  the  Bank  authority  to  conduct 
the  training  of  personnel  to  operate  the 
institutions  the  Bank  is  assisting  to  de- 
velop.   Once  again,  this  is  a  permissive, 
not  a  mandatory,  function  of  the  Bank, 
to  be  utilized  on  occasions  when  the  Bank 
deems  it  appropriate  to  accomplish  its 
overall  mission. 

As  a  sixth  change.  Bank  borrowings 
under  the  new  bill  would  be  limited  to 
10  times  the  par  value  of  its  outstanding 
stock.  This  should  put  a  desirable  con- 
trol on  the  overall  issue  of  Bank  debt 
obligations,  and  thus  improve  their  likely 
quality  as  lawful  investments  for  pub- 
lic funds.  The  changes  formerly  ex- 
plained that  should  make  the  raising  of 
equity  capital  easier  should  also  make 
it  less  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  raise 
as  much  borrowed  capital  as  would  oth- 
erwise be  the  case. 

The  new  bill  would  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  income  from  both  debt 
and  equity  securities  issued  by  the  Bank. 
The  results  accomplished  from  the  op- 
eration of  this  Bank  should  save  a  re- 
lated amount  of  foreign  aid  grants  by 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  proposed  tax  exemp- 
tion would  assist  in  attracting  capital  at 
a  net  saving  to  the  Federal  Government 
over  what  outright  grants  of  foreign  aid 
would  cost. 

A  seventh  change  in  the  bill  is  found 
in  the  provisions  in  section  9  making 


specific  loan  and  equity  investment  guar- 
antees under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  available  to  the 
Bank  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  An  additional  $50  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose in  addition  to  the  $350  million  pro- 
posed to  be  provided  for  housing  project 
and  thrift  institution  guarantees  under 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1965  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  could 
have  been  with  me  at  the  Santiago  Con- 
ference in  1964  to  see  the  great  expecta- 
tions our  friends  in  Latin  America  place 
in  the  program  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  sure  they  would  share  my  en- 
thusiasm for  this  proposal.  I  want  to 
emphasize  two  points. 

First.  Not  1  peimy  of  taxpayers' 
money  is  directly  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  only  indirect  relation  be- 
tween such  moneys  and  the  bill  is  the 
insurance  of  savings  by  FDIC  and  FSLIC 
in  the  case  of  thrift  institutions  that 
invest  up  to  1  percent  of  their  assets  in 
Bank  stock,  and  the  potential  guaranty 
of  Bank  loan  and  equity  investment  that 
might  be  made  available  by  AID  upon 
application  from  the  Bank.  However, 
the  working  capital  of  the  Bank  would 
derive  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  its  stock, 
loans,  if  any,  floated  by  the  Bank,  and 
its  earnings.  In  this  respect  the  Bank 
would  constitute  a  close  parallel  to  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  and 
a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

Second.  The  proposed  program  will 
not  work  at  cross  purposes  with  our 
country's  efforts  to  achieve  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  I  understand  that 
our  balance-of -payments  remedial  poli- 
cies are  not  intended  to  be  applied  in 
underdeveloped  areas.  The  legislative 
program  proposed  in  this  bill  is  intended 
to  operate  only  in  underdeveloped  areas 
in  Latin  America.  Because  of  the  severe 
shortage  of  housing  that  exists  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  underdeveloped  areas 
coincide  with  the  geographic  area  known 
as  Latin  America  in  the  field  of  home 
finance.  Moreover,  the  very  purpose  of 
the  program  envisaged  by  this  bill  is  to 
develop  pools  of  local  thrift  capital  in 
Latin  America.  Consequently  any  im- 
mediate investment  of  U.S.  dollars  is  of 
a  pump-priming  nature.  It  is  expected 
that  these  relatively  few  dollars  will 
serve  to  develop  an  indigenous  system 
of  thrift  and  home  finance  institutions 
in  Latin  America  that  should  serve  to 
decrease  the  request  for  dollars  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  for  home 
finance  in  Latin  America. 

Our  friends  to  the  South  place  high 
hopes  in  this  proposed  program.    I  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  provide  solid  sub- 
stance for  those  high  hopes  by  enacting 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced.    A  third  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Savings   and  Losm   Conference   is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
later  this  month.    Early  congressional 
attention  to  this  bill  would  serve  to  sus- 
tain the  faith  the  people  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca have  placed  in  the  frequent  assertions 
made  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  we  to  the  North  want  to  help 
our  good  neighbors  to  the  South  to  help 
themselves. 


Section -BT -Section  Analysis  of  the  Latin 
American  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 

Section  1.  Short  title:  "Latin  American 
Home  Lo£in  Bank  Act." 

Section  2.  Definitions: 

(a)  Bank:  Latin  American  Home  Lostn 
Bank. 

(b)  Board:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

(c)  Member:  Member  of  Bank,  except 
where  context  refers  to  member  of  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank. 

(d)  Stock:  Bank  stock. 
Section  3.  Bank  Incorporation:  Board  shall 

provide  for  incorporation  and  operation  of 
Bank.  Board  has  general  regxilatory  power. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  shall  es- 
tablish general  lending  and  financial  policies 
of  Bank. 

Section  4.  (a)  Board  of  Directors:  15  per- 
sons— 3  public  interest  members  chosen  by 
Board  (may  Include  savings  and  loan  p>er- 
sonnel) — 2  Latin  Americans  and  1  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  President  chosen  by  Board. 
Nine  from  personnel  of  subscribing  members 
elected  by  latter  initially,  thereafter  mem- 
bers elect  any  9  persons.  Terms,  initially  1, 
2,  and  3  years,  thereafter  3  years.  Compensa- 
tion, same  as  Board  members,  except  Fed- 
eral officeholders  for  profit  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  officers  receive  none.  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  elected  by  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  annual  terms.  Directors  may 
succeed  selves  and  hold  until  successor  quali- 
fies. Vacancies  filled  for  unexpired  term. 
Non-U.S.  citizen's  oath  not  to  conflict  with 
his  duties  as  citizen  of  his  homeland.  Bank 
management  vests  in  Board  of  Directors. 
Board  and  Bank  may  delegate  functions. 
Bank  may  delegate  functions  of  Board  of 
Directors,  Chairman,  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  Board  of  Directors  as  Incorporators 
file  organization  certificate  with  Board. 
Bank's  principal  office  anywhere  in  United 
States;  may  establish  branch  offices  any- 
where it  operates.  Bank  has  general  corpo- 
rate powers,  including  power  to  sue  and 
defend  wherever  it  operates.  Certificate  of 
organization  may  be  amended  by  Board  of 
Directors  with  Board  approval. 

(c)  Board  of  Directors  may  hire  and  dis- 
miss Bank  personnel. 

(d)  Bank  may  be  public  depositary  and 
Federal  fiscal  agent. 

Section  5.  Capital  stock:  Board  controls 
Issuance  of  stock,  including  issue  price. 

Section  6.  Eligible  members:  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  members  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  (Includes  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations) ,  State-chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations  authorized  to  be  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  members,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  any  person.  Including  corporation,  part- 
nership or  trust.  All  stockholders  are  Bank 
members.  Vote:  1  per  $1,000  par  value  of 
stock  owned,  maximvun  50  votes  per  member. 
No  stock  issued  until  fully  paid. 

(b)   Grants     stockholding     authority     for 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  Federal  savings 
and  loan   associations,   State-chartered   sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  authorized  to  be 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  members,  mutual 
savings  banks  and  any  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank    member,    but    all    the    foregoing    are 
limited  to  investing  not  over   1   percent  of 
assets  in  bank  stock  (except  mutual  savmgs 
banks  not  insured  by  FDIC) ,  and  except  that 
limit  for   a  Federal   Home  Loan   Bank  Is   1 
percent  of  capital  stock,  reserves,  and  sur- 
plus.    No  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion.   Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  member  (ex- 
cept an  Insurance  company),  or  mutual  sav- 
ings having  FDIC  insurance  may  buy  Bank 
stock  unless  its  reserves  and  surplus  equal 
at  least  5  percent  of  savings  accounts. 
Section  7.  (a)  Operations — Defines: 
Foreign  thrift  and  home  financing  InsUtu- 
tlon:  organization  outside  United  SUtes  that 
receives  savings  and  finances  homes,  and  has 
Latin  American  office. 
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Foreign  home  Joan  bank:  Latin  American 
organization  making  loans  or  advances  to  or 
investments  In  thrift  and  home  finance  in- 
stitution in  Its  country. 

Foreign  insurance  facility:  Latin  Ameri- 
can organization  that  insures  savings  ac- 
counts or  mortgages. 

Foreign  secondary  market  facility:  Latin 
American  Institution  that  maintains  second- 
ary market  for  mortgages. 

(b)  Bank  may  lend,  advance  funds,  or  in- 
vest in  shares  or  obligations  of  organizations 
defined  in  (a)  above.  Bank  has  customary 
and  appropriate  powers  of  an  international 
banking  organization.  Bank  may  aid  forma- 
tion and  development  of  thrift  and  home 
finance  and  related  institutions  abroad. 
Bank  may  conduct  studies  and  training. 
Bank  funds  may  otherwase  be  Invested  as 
Board  approves. 

Section  8.  (a)  Borrowings:  Bank  may  bor- 
row up  to  10  times  the  par  value  of  outstand- 
ing stock,  but  needs  Treasury  approval  for  a 
public  offering. 

(b)  Bank  obligations  are  lawful  invest- 
ments for  fiduciary  and  public  funds  (except 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  funds  and  except  that 
national  bank  trust  funds  must  comply  with 
Federal  Reserve  regulations ) . 

(c)  Otlier  laws  governing  securities  and 
exchanges  are  made  inapplicable. 

Section  9.  (a)  Guaranty  of  investments: 
Bank  is  an  eligible  U.S.  investor  under  the 
AID  guaranty  program. 

(b)  AID  program  Is  amended  to  permit 
guaranty,  on  terms  and  conditions  fixed  by 
the  President,  of  Bank  equity  investments 
and  its  loan  investments  to  the  extent  not 
already  covered  by  that  program.  An  addi- 
tional $50  million  guaranty  fund  is  author- 
ized, raising  the  total  to  $400  million  for  the 
AID  housing  and  thrift  Institution  guaranty 
program. 

Section  10.  (a)  Miscellaneous:  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  and  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
may  act  as  depositaries  and  fiscal  or  other 
agents  for  Bank. 

(b)  Bank  may  use  and  pay  for  services  of 
Federal  Government  agencies.  Expenses  of 
Bank,  Board,  and  FSLIC  are  nonadmlnlstra- 
tlve. 

(c)  Bank  stock  and  obligations  are  ex- 
empt from  Federal  and  State  taxes  (except 
Federal  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes). 

(d)  Bank  itself  is  exempt  from  all  Federal 
and  State  taxes  (except  State  and  local  taxes 
on  real  property) . 

Section  11.  (a)  through  (e)  :  Federal  crim- 
inal statutes  that  apply  to  financial  insti- 
tutions, officers,  employees,  and  examiners 
are  extended  to  protect  the  Bank. 

Section  12.  Separability:  This  act  generally 
governs  Bank  actions.  Should  part  of  the 
act  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  stays  In 
effect. 

Section  13.  Right  to  amend:  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  act  is  reserved. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
observe  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic. 

Byelorussia  was  an  independent  na- 
tion long  before  most  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  achieved  nationhood. 


The  Byelorussians,  never  feeling  that 
they  were  a  make-believe  nation,  have 
for  centuries  maintained  a  sense  of  na- 
tional entity  imder  Russian  oppression 
and  domination.  They  have  maintained 
their  religion  and  their  language. 

Like  their  neighbors,  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  Poland,  and  Ukraine,  they 
are  denied  their  right  of  self-detemiina- 
tion. 

After  centuries  of  foreign  rule,  and  un- 
successful attempts  to  revolt  in  1812, 
1830,  and  1863,  Byelorussia  proclaimed 
its  independence  in  1917.  Within  4 
years,  however,  Russian  domination  was 
reimposed. 

In  spite  of  discouragements,  a  spirit 
of  independence  persists,  the  fictitious 
statehood  devised  by  the  Soviets  is  re- 
sisted, and  this  third  largest  ethnic  gi'oup 
in  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  alive  a  national 
teeling. 

Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent 
continue  to  call  attention  to  the  fight 
for  self-determination.  By  our  observ- 
ance today,  we  help  them  in  this  fight. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Mc- 
Grath]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
being  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Byelorussian  democratic  inde- 
pendence, I  feel  all  Americans  might 
benefit  from  giving  thought  to  the  un- 
happy history  of  this  brave  people  which 
has  waged  wars  for  several  centuries  to 
preserve  the  independence  which  even 
today  is  denied  them. 

The  post-World  War  II  experience  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  with  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  might  well  become  the 
experience  of  all  nations  in  today's  free 
world  if  the  Kremlin  succeeds  in  its 
drive  toward  world  domination  and  if 
we  of  the  West  relax  our  vigilance  or 
lose  heart  in  our  fight  to  remain  free. 

The  persecutions  the  Byelorussians 
have  been  subjected  to  by  conquerors 
over  five  centuries,  particularly  the 
brutal  mistreatment  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis  and,  more  recently, 
the  Communists,  should  give  us  all  pause. 

Tod^fy,  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those 
who  created  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  on  March  25,  1918,  are 
still  alive,  but  their  country  exists  to- 
day as  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  created  by  the  Kremlin  leaders 
and  completely  unrepresentative  of  the 
some  18  million  Byelorussians. 

In  fact,  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  the 
third  largest  constituent  Soviet  Republic, 
has  within  its  present  borders  less  than 
half  the  population  and  about  one-half 
the  territory  its  ethnography  and  lan- 
guage would  fix  as  its  population  and 
area. 

In  the  modem  history  of  Byelorussia, 
we  can  take  a  warning  from  the  cruel 
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manner  in  which  their  Soviet  masters 
absorbed  and  crushed  this  freedom- 
loving  people.  The  Kremlin  has  not 
however,  crushed  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  people,  and 
we  must  strengthen  our  resolve  to  make 
certain  the  fate  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  never  befalls  the 
United  States  of  America. 


A  BETTER  FATE  FOR  BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  pause 
once  again  to  note  the  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  some  47  years  ago. 
It  helps  us  bring  our  own  values  into 
focus  to  honor  those  who  in  the  past  have 
struggled  for  the  freedom  of  this  ancient 
land  and  those  who  today,  in  the  face 
of  all  adversity,  keep  faith  with  this  his- 
toric goal. 

This  is  not  an  anniversary  of  joyous 
celebration,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Byelo- 
russians have  experienced  independence 
only  once  in  modern  times,  in  the  year 
1918.  Rather,  it  is  an  occasion  of  sad- 
ness and  sober  rededication  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  and  to  the  in- 
alienable right  of  this  brave  little  nation 
to  see  it  put  into  practice. 

Despite  the  heavy  migration  of  Byelo- 
russians to  other  countries,  and  heavy 
losses  of  population  during  the  wars, 
some  6  to  7  million  persons  there  today 
speak  their  own  national  language  and 
maintain  their  separate  national  tradi- 
tion. Byelorussian  is  a  Slavic  tongue 
which  evolved  from  the  early  Russian 
language  under  the  influence  of  centuries 
of  Lithuanian  and  later  Polish  rule. 

"Byelo"  of  course  means  "white,"  and 
the  Byelorussians  reportedly  derived 
their  name  from  their  traditional  white 
homespun  garments.  Never  blessed  with 
great  prosperity,  their  greatest  misfor- 
tune was  to  be  placed  by  an  accident  of 
geography  between  larger  contending 
states.  In  1795,  in  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  the  expansionist  Empress 
Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  completed 
a  process  of  piecemeal  takeover  of 
Byelorussia  from  Poland  which  had  been 
going  on  since  the  15th  century. 
Napoleon  fought  across  Byelorussia  in 
his  advance  on  Moscow  in  1812,  and  the 
most  famous  battle  of  the  grim  retreat 
from  Moscow  took  place  at  the  Berezina 
River  of  Byelorussia. 

German  forces  fought  the  czarist 
Russians  across  Byelorussia  in  World 
War  I,  reaching  the  capital  city  of  Minsk 
in  1918.  When  the  new  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  March  25  of  that  year,  the 
torch  of  freedom  flamed  but  briefly,  only 
to  be  overwhelmed  later  the  same  year 
by  the  numerically  superior  forces  of  the 
Red  army.    Again  the  following  year,  in 
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thP  Russian-Polish  conflict,  and  again  In 
wnrld  War  II.  in  the  furious  combat  of 
Hiter's  Wehrmacht  and  Stalin's  Red 
^mv  the  Byelorussian  people  and  their 
homeland  suffered  seemingly  endless 
death  and  destruction. 

Surely  those  who  have  suffered  so 
much  and  who  have  sought  their  in- 
dependence so  long  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  continued  oppression  under  foreign 
totalitarian  rule.  Surely.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  better  day  will  come.  Then  the  decep- 
tion of  nominal  statehood,  controlled 
from  Moscow,  will  be  replaced  in  a 
restoration  of  the  true  national  in- 
dependence which  Byelorussians  and 
those  of  Byelorussian  descent  have  never 
ceased  to  work  for  and  to  cherish. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  Waat  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  De- 
laney]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  by  the  Byelo- 
nissian  people.  It  is  singularly  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  we  in  this  great 
Nation,  who  have  experienced  liberty  for 
nearly  188  years,  should  pause  for  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  tragic  history 
of  these  valiant  people.  For  300  years 
the  Byelorussians  tolled  to  purchase  the 
jewel  of  liberty,  but  only  for  3  years  were 
they  destined  to  possess  it  before  their 
nation  was  crushed  under  the  brutal 
heel  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

For  three  centuries  the  Byelorussians 
existed  as  an  ethnically  distinct  people 
endowed  with  their  own  customs  and 
cultural  traditions  and  with  a  strong 
consciousness  of  their  separate  national 
destiny.  And  every  hour  during  those 
300  years  their  Intense  yearning  for  na- 
tional independence  never  once  wavered. 
In  1918,  the  chance  was  seized  and  an 
independent  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public was  proclaimed,  only  to  collapse 
3  years  later  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
Red  army. 

Their  profile  in  histoiT  vividly  reminds 
us  today  that  we  must  strive,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reminded  us,  "to  build  a 
new  world  of  law  where  the  strong  are 
just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved."  Only  in  such  a  world  will 
the  noble  aspirations  of  these  freedom 
loving  people  be  realized.  We  salute 
them,  and  pray  that  one  day  they  may 
regain  their  long-cherished  independ- 
ence. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
increase  the  monetary  authorization  for 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project.  This  project  spans  all 
or  parts  of  18  counties  in  Florida,  and  is 
credited  with  saving  millions  of  dollars 
and  countless  lives  since  it  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1948. 

The  CSSFCD  has  in  a  large  part  made 
the  growth  of  Florida  possible.  The 
project  has  turned  land  once  inundated 
by  flood  and  hurricane  into  land  useful 
to  new  industries  and  new  Florida  resi- 
dents who  have  come  from  virtually  every 
part  of  America. 

The  benefits  of  this  project  have  been 
estimated  at  over  $200  million.    This  is 
pretty  good  return  in  view  of  the  total 
expenditures  of  approximately  $175  mil- 
lion in  the  first  15  years  of  this  project. 
But  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Flor- 
ida, and  particularly  the  area  encom- 
passed by  the  CSSFCD,  make  flood  con- 
trol    protection     a     critical     necessity. 
Now.  as  a  result  of  the  changing  land 
use   which   has    accompanied   Florida's 
population  expansion,  the  planning  of 
this  project  as  it  was  originally  con- 
ceived has  had  to  change  as  rapidly  and 
drastically  as  has  the  face  of  the  land 
itself.    Flood  control  theories  and  prac- 
tices as  they  affect  Florida  have  been 
altered  and  extended  to  conform  to  the 
growth  of  our  State. 

The  existing  monetary  authorization 
for  the  project  is  $127,300,000.  With 
$13,320,000  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  appropriations 
through  June  30,  1965,  coming  to  a  total 
of  $124,500,000,  the  basin  authorization 
for  the  project  is  in  need  of  increase. 
Even  with  the  appropriations  of  $124,- 
500,000  to  date,  a  theoretical  monetary 
authorization   balance   of   $2,800,000   is 

left. 

There  is  barely  enough  authorization 
left  to  now  carry  construction  on  the 
project  through  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1966.  Unless  there  is  an  increase 
of  at  least  $30  milUon  as  proposed  in  the 
legislation  which  I  have  today  intro- 
duced, there  will  have  to  be  cutbacks  and 
curtailment  of  operations  as  well  as  a 
halt  to  new  construction  starts. 

This  situation  would  of  course  serious- 
ly hamper  the  progressive  growth  and 
orderly  development  of  our  flood  con- 
trol projects  so  drastically  needed  to  give 
the  protection  needed  for  the  expanding 
area  served  by  the  CSSFCD. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
my  bill  introduced  today  to  give  mone- 
tary increase  to  the  central  and  south- 
em  Florida  flood  control  project. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  identical  to 
one  I  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress, 
and  it  has  provisions  which  are  of  deep 
interest  to  many  of  the  major  cities  of 
our  Nation,  including  Providence,  the 
capital  city  of  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

This  legislation,  if  considered  favor- 
ably by  the  Congress,  will  eliminate  the 
population   limitation    set   by   previous 
legislation  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  and  title  n  of  the  Housmg 
Amendments  of  1955.    Specifically,  the 
present  law  contains  a  provision  for  as- 
sistance to  cities  situated  within  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas.    Most  cities 
within  these  areas  are  allowed  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  of  urban  renewal 
projects,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  which  is  the  usual  amount  granted. 
However,  present  legislation  contains  an 
additional  stipulation  which  denies  the 
cities  having  a  total  population  of  150.000 
and  above  the  three-quarter  allowance. 
Although  it  is  evident  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  provide 
additional    benefits   and   increased    in- 
centives to  depressed  areas,  the  present 
law  does  not  accomplish  this;  for  it  pro- 
vides additional  assistance  to  the  smaller 
cities  and  the  towns  within  depressed 
areas   but  denies  this  additional  benefit 
to  the  larger  cities  within  the  same  de- 
pressed areas.    This  is  neither  logical 
nor  equitable.    Certainly  If  small  cities 
in  our  labor  depressed  areas  have  eco- 
nomic problems,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  larger  cities  within  these  areas  have 
even  more  need  for  they  have  larger  and 
more  complicated  problems. 

Therefore,  in  Une  with  our  present  de- 
sire to  combat  poverty  throughout  the 
country  I  urgently  request  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  repeal  of  this 
restriction  in  order  that  the  larger  cit- 
ies of  our  economically  depressed  areas 
may  increase  activities  In  urban  renewal 
planning  and  development. 


FLORIDA  FLOOD  CONTROL 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


TAX  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  ORTHO- 
PEDICALLY  HANDICAPPED  EM- 
PLOYED 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tnc 
gentleman  from  New  York  tMr^.KEOGH$ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,.,    *j^.,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's poverty  campaign  will  we  are  cer- 
Tain.  restore  hope  to  the  Nation  s  dis- 
tressed and  disinherited  during  this 
period  of  great  national  prosperity.  One 
such  forgotten  group  is  the  Nation  s  em- 
ployed orthopedically  handicapped;  a 
heavy  expense  burdened  group  whose 
average  income  ranges  from  submarginal 
to  marginal. 
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Legislation  to  accord  income  tax  as- 
sistance to  the  orthopedically  handi- 
capped taxpayer  has  for  some  years  been 
pending  in  Congress.  H.R.  424,  which  I 
have  reintroduced,  is  a  bill  to  provide  an 
additional  tax  exemption  in  the  case  of 
an  orthopedically  handicapped  taxpayer 
suffering  from  a  50-percent-or-more  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more  extremities 
under  the  "Schedule  for  Rating  Disabil- 
ities of  the  Veterans'  Administration"— 
Federal  Register,  volume  29,  No.  101 
part  II.  In  addition,  deductions  not  ex- 
ceeding $600  for  transportation  expenses 
in  going  to  and  from  work  would  be  al- 
lowed. This  bill  will,  if  passed,  grant  a 
measiu-e  of  assistance  to  those  physically 
handicapped  persons  most  in  need  of  it. 
H.R.  424  can  reduce  some  inequities  for 
the  disabled,  currently  existing  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  wage  status 
of     the     orthopedically      handicapped 
worker.  I  refer  to  figures  released  by  the 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  which  indicate  that 
during  the  year  1963.  of  368,696  referrals 
for  vocational  rehabilitation,  only  110,136 
were  accepted ;  before  rehabilitation,  the 
average  weekly  wage  was  a  low  $8  per 
week  and,  after  rehabilitation,  average 
weekly  wages  rose  to  $42  per  week.    Of 
those  rehabilitated,  47  percent  had  one 
or  more  dependents.     Each  year  there 
was  a  backlog  of  70  percent  of  referrals 
still  in  need  of  rehabilitation;  34  per- 
cent of  the  rehabilitants  needed  surgery 
and  treatment.     The  average  country- 
wide cost  of  prosthetic  devices  was  $172 
per  rehabilitant.  according  to  the  VRA. 
However,  the  average  person  does  not  ac- 
quire   prosthetic    devices    at    such    low 
prices;  the  going  rate  in  the  New  York 
area  is  $500  for  the  average  cost  of  a 
full  artificial  leg;  $450  for  artificial  leg 
below  the  knee,  and  so  forth.   Other  costs 
for  the  rehabilitant  are:  bilateral  brace 
$350 — brace  extended  to  trunk  add  $50 — 
brace  above  the  knee  $250  to  $350,  brace 
below  the  knee  $100,  wheel  chair— stand- 
ard— $200,   custom-made   special   shoes 
average  $120  to  $175  for  the  first  pair  and 
$85  to  $100  for  the  second  pair,  and  so 
forth. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  orthopedically 
handicapped,  by  reason  of  their  disabili- 
ties, are  compelled  to  spend  substantial 
sums  of  money,  out  of  proportion  to 
their  level  or  incomes  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  rehabilitated  status.  Their 
expenditures  frequently  include : 

First.  Expenses  incurred  for  the  pur- 
chase, repair,  and  replacement  of  ortho- 
pedic and  prosthetic  devices  not  entirely 
deductible  under  the  medical  deduction 
provision  of  the  code — special  ortho- 
pedically built  shoes  are  in  this  category. 

Second.  Unusual  wear  and  tear  of 
clothing  caused  by  constant  friction  with 
orthopedic  and  prosthetic  devices, 
crutches,  and  by  falling. 

Third.  Additional  expenses  often  in- 
clude higher  apartment  rentals  due  to 
need  of  groimd  floor  quarters  or  elevator 
apartment  accommodations,  which  are 
higher  rental  apartments. 

Fourth.  Many  disabled  find  it  neces- 
sary to  hire  taxicabs  daily  in  going  to  and 
from  work.    In  the  New  York  area  the 
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average  weekly  cost  for  this  type  of  travel 
Is  about  $25  to  $30. 

Fifth.  In  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  cases,  the  disabled,  as  defined  in  the 
bill,  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles to  allow  for  mobility  to  and  from 
work,  and  so  forth.  These  automobiles, 
of  necessity,  must  be  kept  in  top  condi- 
tion to  avoid  mechanical  failure.  Hand 
controls  are  a  requisite.  A  businessman 
can  deduct  the  cost  of  his  vehicle,  as  well 
as  vehicular  expenses  for  the  production 
of  income,  while  his  physically  handi- 
capped employee  who  needs  his  car  for 
the  production  of  income  cannot,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  might  be  in  a  wheelchair 
and  despite  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

Sixth.  Paraplegics  often  find  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  their  own  homes  which 
are  specially  equipped  with  fixtures  In- 
stalled at  lower  levels.  Ramps  and  wider 
doorways  must  be  built  to  allow  for 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the 
premises. 

Seventh.  The  disabled  are  frequently 
compelled  to  hire  someone  to  do  the 
household  cleaning  and  repairing. 

Eighth.  Due  to  discrimination  in  the 
labor  market,  physically  handicapped 
persons  are  frequently  forced  to  accept 
lower  wages  and  salaries. 

Ninth.  They  are,  as  substandard  risks, 
compelled  to  pay  higher  life  insurance 
rates  where  they  are  able  to  afford  the 
minimums  of  life  insurance  coverage. 
By  the  same  token,  they  are  rejected  for 
health  and  accident  insurance  and,  as 
a  result,  have  higher  medical  and  hos- 
pital expenses  than  the  average  tax- 
payer. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  orthopedically  handicapped  tax- 
payers are  subjected  to  heavy  financial 
expenses  that  the  average  able-bodied 
taxpayer  is  not  subjected  to. 

Many  physically  handicapped  persons 
could  have  been  rehabilitated  were  it 
not  for  their  expenses  in  relation  to  their 
low  wages  and  the  high  cost  of  maintain- 
ing their  rehabilitated  status.  Many  are 
frequently  resigned  to  remaining  home 
since  their  low  gross  income,  less  tax 
deductions,  would  give  them  a  lower  net 
income  than  if  they  remained  home  on 
relief. 

According  to  figures  published  in  the 
1964  United  States  Statistical  Abstract. 
the  total  number  of  1963  job  placements 
through  public  employment  offices 
amounted  to  13,818,000.  This  figure  in- 
cludes 278,000  physically  handicapped 
persons  who  were  placed  in  jobs;  the 
latter  comprise  2  percent  of  all  workers 
placed  by  public  employment  offices. 
However,  2  percent  apparently  is  too 
high  a  figure  when  one  considers  that 
the  handicapped  are  rarely  placed 
through  private  employment  agencies 
and  since,  percentagewise,  public  em- 
ployment offices  place  a  higher  percent- 
age of  handicapped  workers. 

By  taking  2  percent  of  68,809,000  total 
employed  civilian  labor  force  for  the  year 
1963,  we  get  a  total  theoretical  physically 
handicapped  working  population,  includ- 
ing every  type  of  disability,  of  1.376,180. 
However,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  finds  that  out  of  110,136 
rehabilitants  36.7  percent  of  this  total 


Include  all  orthopedic  deformities,  am. 
putee  and  trunk  cases  varying  from  lejl 
severe  to  severe.  If  we  multiply  357 
with  1,376,180,  we  get  505,057  orthope- 
dically  handicapped  persons,  all  told, 
affected  by  this  legislation.  Since  the 
36.7  percent  includes  14.5  percent  severe 
cases  and  22.2  percent  less  severe  cases 
a  further  breakdown  shows  that  there 
are  199,536  severe  cases  and  305,521  less 
severe  cases.  Allowing  for  a  possible 
100,000  borderline  cases  between  severe 
and  less  severe  to  possibly  qualify  under 
H.R.  424,  then  we  can  assume  that  ap- 
proximately 300,000  maximum  would 
qualify  under  this  tax  legislation. 

Even  if  all  300,000  disabled  taxpayers 
claimed  $600  tax  exemptions  with 
savings  of  $120  each,  the  savings  in  taxes 
for  disabled  taxpayers  would  be  a  total 
of  $36  million.  If  as  many  as  15  per- 
cent of  the  300,000  disabled  taxpayers 
took  advantage  of  the  transportation  de- 
ductions, they  would  save  up  to  $4  mil- 
lion. The  grand  total  for  both  types  of 
savings  would  be  approximately  $40 
million. 

One  must  remember  that  it  costs  an 
average  of  from  $479  to  $544  to  rehabili- 
tate an  orthopedically  handicapped  per- 
son. For  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life  the 
rehabilitated  person  will  have  to  pur- 
chase, replace,  and  repair  all  sorts  of 
prosthetic  devices,  specially  built  shoes, 
specially  built  braces,  crutches,  wheel 
chairs,  automobiles  and  automobile  hand 
controls,  to  say  nothing  of  corrective 
surgery. 

After  rehabilitation,  the  disabled  work- 
er,  as  previously  noted,  earned  an  aver- 
age of  $42  per  week.  The  average  week- 
ly benefit  in  the  United  States  for  a  to- 
tally unemployed  worker  under  the 
various  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams— State— for  the  fiscal  year  1963- 
64  was  $35.59;  income  which  is  not  tax- 
able. The  disabled  worker's  average 
weekly  income  is  only  $6.41  more  than 
unemployment  income  and  the  latter  in- 
come is  taxable  in  full. 

The  granting  of  tax  assistance  under 
H.R.  424  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress  would  lighten,  to  a  degree,  the 
financial  burdens  weighing  heavily  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  employed  handi- 
capped taxpayer. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  denied 
handicapped  taxpayers  deductions  for 
transportation  expenses  to  and  from  work 
holding  that  these  are  merely  commuter 
expenses — John  C.  Bruton  v.  CIR,  9  TC- 
88a;  Comm.  v.  Flowers,  326  U.S.  465; 
James  Donnelly  v.  Comm.,  28  TC,  No.  159. 
The  orthopedically  disabled  individual 
uses  his  or  her  car  as  a  necessity  and  not 
as  a  luxury.  H.R.  424  would  aid  the 
handicapped  taxpayer  by  allowing  deduc- 
tions up  to  $600  where  they  are  presently 
disallowed. 

I  trust  that  H.R.  424  will  be  enacted 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  Such  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue. 

A  partial  list  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals endorsing  H.R.  424  follows: 

Adlal  Stevenson,  Aver  ell  Harrlman,  Robert 
P.  Wagner,  the  late  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  the 
late  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Governors:  Annual  Conference  of  Gover- 
nors, summer  1963 — Joe  Poss,  South  Dakota; 
William  W.  Barron,  West  Virginia;  G.  Mennen 
Williams,    Michigan;    Price    E>anlels,    Texas; 
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,x,.iii«n   L    Guy,    North   Dakota; 

S^    Arkansas;    Leroy    Collins.    Florida; 

Crt  combs,  Kentucky. 

qpnators-  John  Spakkman,  Alabama;  Jacob 
jAvrrs,  New  York;  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 

^°Brook8  Hays.  Arkansas  (former  president, 
ani.them  Baptist  Convention) . 
^Ne^tSpers:  New  York  Times.  New  York 
nailv  New*  Sioux  City  Journal,  Christian 
Herald,  Electrical  Union  World,  Progressive 
Farmer. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Rellelous:  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
rhr^t  US.A.  (40  million);  Methodist 
rhurcii  U.S.A.  (10  million);  International 
Sention  Disciples  of  Christ;  American 
rnuncll  of  Christian  Churches;  United 
rhurch  Women;  United  Lutheran  Synod, 
New  York  and  New  England;  Riverside 
Church;  Catholic  War  Veterans,  U.S.A.; 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  U.S.A. 

Labor-  American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
TTfiss  of  Industrial  Organization  (13,500,000) : 
^ternatlonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  API-CIO;  Transport  Workers  Union 
of  America,  AFL-CIO;  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  AFL-CIO;  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America;  Labor's  Non 
Partisan  League.  „  o  a  • 

Farm:  National  Farmers  Union,  U.S.A., 
Progressive  Farmer.  ^  „„  . 

Veteran:  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  U.S.A.; 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  U.S.A.;  American 
War  Dads;  American  Legion.  New  York  and 
Missouri  Departments;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  U.S.A.;  Disabled  American  Veterans 
(Nos'87  and  45);  Army  and  Navy  Union 
(NY  County  Council):  Masonic  War  Vet- 
erans (State  of  New  York);  Amputee  Vet- 
erans of  America;  Italian-American  War 
Veterans,  U.S.A. 

Medical :  American  Academy  of  Compensa- 
tion Medicine;  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgeons;  American  Congress  of  Physi- 
cal Medicine  and  Rehabilitation;  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association;  Maine  Med- 
ical Society. 

Law:  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation 

Association. 

Old  Age  Pension  Groups:  National  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Welfare  (200,000);  Old  Age 
and  Public  Assistance  Union  of  Illinois; 
Rocky  Mountain  Institute  for  Social  Wel- 
fare. , 

Women:   General  Federation  of  Women s 

Clubs.  ...  ^     .  , 

Social  Work:  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  Jewish  Community  Services  of 
Long  Island. 

Fraternal:  Grand  Lodge,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  New  York  State;  Grand 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  New  York 
State. 

Handicapped:  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis;  National  Amputation 
Foundation;  Congress  of  Organizations  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  Inc.;  Joint  Handi- 
capped Council;  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica; National  Association  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Inc.;  Dr.  Howard  Rust-Rehabll- 
Itatlon  and  world  renowned  medical  expert 
on  the  handicapped;  medical  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

In  sympathy  with  H.R.  424:  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Support  H.R.  424  In  principle:  Taxation 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
U.S.A.;    National   Grange    (farm). 

How  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  those 
who  do  so  much  to  help  themselves  be 
denied  so  little  as  is  sought  for  them  by 
H.R.  424? 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE:    A 
TRIBUTE 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Parb- 
sTEiNl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Byelorussian  independence. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  we  pay  tribute 
to  a  people  who  have  a  yearning  to  assert 
their  own  national  identity.  For  what 
they  feel  is  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  na- 
tion, in  their  history,  in  their  culture, 
and  in  their  role  as  a  people  in  the  world 
todEiv. 

But  the  Byelorussians  have  no  genuine 
way  to  assert  their  own  sense  of  national 
identity.  There  is  no  freedom  of  cul- 
tural expression  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  political  freedom.  There  is 
no  way,  no  instrumentality,  in  which 
they  can  establish  their  own  national 
separateness. 

This  Is  not  possible  because  Byelorus- 
sians are  a  people  subjugated  within  a 
vast  totalitarian,  multinational  state. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Soviets  claim  that 
the  various  non-Russian  peoples  have 
the  constitutional  right  of  freedom.  The 
various  constituent  republics  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  right  to  secede.  This 
is  of  course,  a  fiction.  And  it  is  a  fiction 
also  when  the  Soviets  claim  that  the  na- 
tionalities have  the  right  to  establish  and 
permit  to  flourish  their  own  particular 
cultural  heritage. 

The  destiny  of  the  non-Russian  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union  is  already  estab- 
lished, and  their  destiny,  if  Soviet  pol- 
icy is  successful,  means  complete  destruc- 
tion of  any  idea  of  national  separate- 
ness and  assimilation  into  the  larger  na- 
tional ideal.     This  ideal  constitutes  a 
mixture  of  Communist  and  Great  Rus- 
sian values.    In  other  words,  Byelorus- 
sians, Ukrainians,  Armenians,  and  the 
other  non-Russian  peoples  will  lose  all 
sense    of    national    identification    with 
their  culture  and  historical  past.     For 
those  who  wish  documentation  for  this 
projected  destiny,  I  suggest  that  you  re- 
view those  parts  of  the  third  program  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  that  deals 
with  the  nationality  problem. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration  of 
Byelorussian  independence  it  is  well  for 
us  to  face  the  unpleasant  realities  that 
beset  all  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Their  tasks  ahead  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  challenging.  All  odds  are 
against  them  except  one,  and  that  is  the 
lessons  of  history.  We  can  find  hope  and 
solace  in  history:  for  the  Russians  have 
in  the  past  instituted  powerful  programs 
of  Russification,  and  they  failed.  And 
I  do  not  doubt  that  with  this  enormous 
human  task  facing  them  today,  they  will 
fail  again.  . 

To  all  Byelorussians  who  love  their 
native  land,  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations, and  I  join  with  all  free- 
men in  the  hope  that  your  destiny  will 
not  be  one  of  enslavement  but  rather  one 
in  which  you  will  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine your  own  national  future. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXIV 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  24th  part  of  the  series  on  New  York 
City  in  Crisis  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

This  installment  contrasts  the  efforts 
of  other  cities  in  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  urban  society  with  those 
of  New  York  City.  It  appeared  on  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1965. 

The  article  follows: 
New    York    Crrr    in    Ceisis— How    Otheb 

CITIES     Battle     Decat,     Idleness,     Rack 

STRIFE 

(By  Barrett  McGurn,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Staff) 

DBTTBOrT 

"The  whole  thing  is  not  to  go  to  the  well 
too  often." 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  37,  mayor  of  Amer- 
ica's fifth-largest  city,  rolled  back  In  his  over- 
stuffed swivel  chair  and  explained  how  De- 
troit has  organized  not  one  but  three  citi- 
zens' groups  to  deal  with  the  decay  of  the 
heart  of  the  city,  with  unemployment,  and 
with  racial  friction. 

Civic  leaders  have  suggested  that  New 
York  might  take  similar  action  to  improve 
the  deteriorating  conditions  of  life  and  work 
in  the  greatest  city  of  the  world. 

There  were  many  dlfficvQties  In  setting  up 
the  Detroit  committees,  Mayor  Cavanagh 
said  Some  automobile  manufactiirers  tried 
to  beg  off  on  the  ground  that  "we're  not  tied 
to  one  city — ^we  work  on  a  world  basis. ' 
There  were  also  political  problems  because  of 
scattered  small  governments  around  the 
Detroit  central  area. 

That  situation  would  be  even  worse  m 
New  York,  where  there  are  16  million  people 
and  1.600  separate  county,  borough,  town- 
ship, and  village  governments  inside  the 
three-State  metropolitan  area.  But  Detroit  s 
own  problems  In  that  regard  are  not  incon- 
siderable. 

"In  our  metropolitan  area."  the  sharp-eyed, 
quick-smiling  Mayor  Cavanagh  pointed  out. 
"we  have  4  million  people  and  500  local 
governments." 

Bankrupt 

When  Mayor  Cavanagh.  a  Democrat  run- 
ning as  a  nonpartisan,  took  over  in  Detroit 
4  years  ago.  the  municipality  was  bankrupt. 
Before  anyone  had  time  to  cry  "ouch.''  the 
new  chief  executive  put  in  a  1 -percent  In- 
come tax  for  everyone  who  worked  in  ^^^e 
cltv  whether  he  lived  there  or  not.  Even 
Canadians  from  nearby  Windsor  were  re- 
quired to  pay. 

Lately  the  out-of-city  residents  have  been 
cut  back  to  a  Ux  of  one-half  of  1  percent, 
but  $45  million  a  year  is  still  flowing  into 
Detroit's  coffers  from  all  income  tax  sources, 
and  the  city  is.  as  Mayor  Cavanagh  says  now. 
far  from  bankrupt.  v.  ^  ♦ 

The  three  civic  groups  were  patched  to- 
gether by  asking  busy,  prosperous  men  to 
live  time  and  funds  for  specific,  quick-mov- 
ing, cooperative  projects.  Fund  requests 
were  Umited  and  no  time  was  squandered. 

One  city  group  works  against  racial  dis- 
crimination. Detroit's  population  is  30  per- 
cent Negro. 
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Another,  the  E>etrolt  Metropolitan  Indus- 
trial Development  Corp.  (known  as  "Demld- 
co"),  finances  hotels,  motels,  and  other  new 
Jobmaklng  ventures,  serving  as  a  channel 
for  large  Federal  funds. 

A  third,  the  Metropolitan  Fund,  helped  by 
the  Ford  Foundation,  serves  as  the  liaison 
between  Detroit  and  its  surrounding  "bed- 
room communities,"  conducting  regional- 
plan  studies  and  convincing  outlying  groups 
to  cooperate  on  water,  sewage,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  other  projects. 

The  change 

The  handsome  outer  suburbs  had  looked 
UfKjn  Detroit's  swarming,  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation with  about  as  much  concern  as  the 
rural  districts  of  Connecticut's  Fairfield 
County  or  the  rich  commuter  communities 
of  New  Jersey  nurture  for  Harlem,  but  the 
Metropolitan  Fund  has  made  strides  in 
changing  that. 

A  typical  civic  group  was  the  one  dealing 
with  racial  friction.  The  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Michigan,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  S.  Emrich. 
stated  that  he  convinced  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union,  that  he  should  take  part,  and  Mr. 
Reuther  used  a  chance  meeting  at  a  party 
to  get  Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  to  Join  up,  too. 

Each  of  the  three  groups  has  from  50  to 
100  members.  Presidents  and  vice  presidents 
of  Ford.  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler — typi- 
cal "world  interest"  concerns — and  the  chief 
administrative  officers  of  Wayne,  Detroit, 
and  Michigan  Universities  sit  side  by  side 
with  Mayor  Cavanagh.  labor  leaders,  and 
church  officials  Inside  the  directing  boards 
of  the  three. 

Some  of  the  three  groups  meet  as  often 
as  once  a  month — a  real  sacrifice  of  time 
for  busy  men.  but  one  that  has  borne  fruit. 
In  a  city  that  saw  34  dead  and  700  Injured 
in  a  1943  race  riot,  for  instance.  Mayor  Cav- 
anagh can  boast  now  that  "we  have  the  coun- 
try's best  racial  peace  record  for  a  city  of 
our  size." 

What  Detroit  has  done,  so  have  many  other 
cities.     Here  are  a  few: 

NEW    HAVEN 

A  decade  ago  there  was  a  don't-rock-the- 
'  boat  city  administration.  Then  a  whirlwind 
who  had  been  Yale  University's  press  agent, 
Richard  C.  Lee,  became  mayor. 

The  Ford  Foundation  gave  $2,500,000  to 
help  organize  Community  Progress.  Inc.,  a 
group  of  businessmen,  city  officials  and  other 
community  leaders.  A  fund  of  $138  million 
($88  million  of  it  private  capital)  was  raised 
for  new  construction  In  rundown  areas. 

Racially  integrated  housing  and  a  better 
commercial  area  are  the  results,  and  it  is  the 
city's  pride  that  the  R.  H.  Macy  Co.  has  shown 
its  confidence  by  moving  In. 

ST.    LOTHS 

The  grim  quip  about  St.  Louis  In  the  early 
1950's  was  that  the  once  glorious  "gateway  to 
the  West"  was  peopled  by  civic  leaders  who 
thought  that  "the  best  place  for  money  Is 
In  the  bank." 

All  that  is  changed.  Sidney  Maestre.  then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Co..  formed  Downtown  in  St.  Louis, 
Inc..  which  is  raising  $89  million  in  private 
funds  to  end  the  decay  of  the  city's  heart. 
Other  businessmen  created  Civic  Progress, 
Inc.  Mr.  Maestre  and  David  R.  Calhoun,  Jr., 
then  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Co..  cooperated  with  the  reform  city  admin- 
istration of  a  former  college  professor,  Ray- 
mond Tucker,  a  Democrat,  to  put  across  a 
$110,000,000  public  improvement  bond  Issue, 
the  largest  in  St.  Louis  history. 

With  the  help  of  a  300-member  committee 
the  two  bankers  combed  through  $240  million 
In  fund  requests,  then  lured  an  additional 
$2.7  billion  in  Federal,  State  and  private  aid. 
Expressways,  slum  clearance,  new  parks,  new 


health  centers  and  a  revived  downtown  area 
were  the  result. 

SEATTLE 

A  newspaperman  (Ross  Cunningham,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Seattle  Times)  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce  director  (the  late  Dan 
Pollett)  agreed  In  1954  that  Seattle  needed  an 
economic  shot  in  the  arm — a  fair.  They  got 
the  fair  and  more  besides. 

The  Central  Association,  a  group  of  down- 
town businessmen,  wais  organized.  Fair,  city. 
Federal,  and  private  projects  were  combined. 
In  all,  $200  million  was  spent  to  put  in 
throughways,  fix  up  the  city's  core,  combat 
water  pollution,  and  meet  housing  needs. 

PrrTSBURGH 

The  city  boasts  of  a  renaissance,  and  one 
look  at  the  soaring  downtown  Golden  Tri- 
angle skyscraper  section  tells  why.  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  once  said  that  the  only  thing 
in  Pittsbvu-gh  worth  saving  was  its  somber 
granite  Jail,  but  no  one  would  say  that  now. 
Nfewspapers,  businessmen,  the  steel  mills,  and 
the  city  administration  pooled  forces  to  fight 
air  pollution,  river  flooding,  unemployment, 
and  downtown  decay. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Comics  used  to  call  It  "Forest  Lawn  with 
light."  In  the  17th  century  it  was  America's 
first  planned  city,  thanks  to  William  Penn, 
but  by  the  early  1950's  a  "Chinese  wall"  carry- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  split  the  city, 
factory  areas  were  blighted,  traffic  was  a 
mess. 

Then  reform  began.  Businessmen  and 
bankers  formed  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
movement,  Joining  forces  with  the  slx- 
decade-old  committee  of  70  (a  group  of 
churchmen,  labor  leaders,  factory  operators, 
educators).  A  reform  administration  moved 
into  city  hall. 

Now  the  railroad's  wall  is  down.  City, 
State.  Federal,  and  private  funds  have  run 
up  fine  new  office  buildings  and  hotels.  A 
30-acre  riverfront  slum  has  become  a  $100 
million  food  distribution  center.  And  the 
historic  Philadelphia  of  the  18th  century  has 
not  been  sacrificed. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXV 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
part  XXV  of  the  series  on  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

This  installment  concerns  the  dilemma 
of  New  York  City's  small  hospitals  and 
appeared  on  February  14,  1965. 

The  article  follows : 

New  York  City  in  Crisis — City's  Small  Hos- 
pitals :  A  Crisis  in  Inefficiency 
(By  Earl  Ubell.  Science  Editor) 

You  can  call  them  hospitals  of  good  inten- 
tions. They  make  no  profit  on  their  pa- 
tients. They  take  care  of  the  poor,  often 
at  a  loss.  Men  of  good  will  and  good  bank 
accounts  give  them  time  and  money.  Reli- 
gious orders  operate  some  of  them. 

But  despite  the  best  Intentions,  you  can 
die  needlessly  in  them  because  they  have  not 
kept  up  with  medicine. 

These  hospitals  are  In  deep  trouble.  And 
It  Is  getting  worse.  They  hover  between  the 
pit  of  bankruptcy  and  the  pendulum  of  time. 


Time  is  running  out  for  these  well-inten 
tioned  Institutions.    The  march  of  inflation 
squeezes  them  on  one  side;  the  advance  of 
medical  science  from  the  other. 

SIZE 

These  well-intentioned  hospitals  are  33 
charity  institutions,  voluntary  hospitals 
which  have  fewer  than  200  beds.  In  hospital 
Jargon,  they  are  called  "small  voluntaries" 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  profltmakine 
proprietaries  and  from  the  500-bed  to  l.soo- 
bed  giant  medical  centers  such  as  Presby- 
terian, Mount  Slnal  and  St.  Vincent's  hos- 
pitals, also  voluntary. 

Daily,  reports  of  impending  catastrophe 
pile  up:  * 

From  the  city  department  of  health:  the 
reliability  record  of  the  small  voluntary  hos- 
pitals' laboratories  Is  the  worst  of  any  group 
of  institutions  in  the  city,  except  proflt- 
maklng  proprietary  hospitals. 

From  the  American  Medical  Association: 
These  hospitals  do  not  have  approved  medi- 
cal teaching  programs.  Experts  say  such 
teaching  is  essential  to  high  quality  medical 
care. 

From  the  State  department  of  social  wel- 
fare: Small  hospitals  have  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  staff  and  technician  vacancies  than 
any  other  group  of  hospitals. 

From  the  Hospital  Review  and  Planning 
Council :  Small  voluntaries  are  growing  rela- 
tively more  inefficient.  We  will  not  approve 
construction  or  modernization  of  any  hos- 
pital of  this  size. 

REACH 

All  this,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world.  All  this,  while  men  of  good  will  con- 
tinue to  pour  millions  into  the  hospitals. 
All  this,  while  Blue  Cross  struggles  to  keep 
its  insurance  premiums  from  soaring  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  middle  class. 

"New  York  City  is  at  the  crossroads  in 
hospital  development,"  says  Dr.  Jack  C.  Hal- 
deman,  president  of  the  hospital  council. 
"In  the  next  decade  we're  going  to  see  these 
small  hospitals  consolidated  into  large  units. 
The  trend  has  already  begun." 

Msgr.  Patrick  J.  Frawley.  director  of  health 
and  hospitals  of  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  says:  "We  know 
that  the  small  hospital  is  the  weakest  insti- 
tution in  our  group.  We  are  moving  as 
quickly  as  we  can  to  eliminate  them  or  merge 
them  into  larger  Institutions." 
'  Other  hospitals  are  moving  quietly  for 
merger  or  affiliation  with  larger  institutions. 

Not  all  the  small  voluntaries  have  bad 
records.  A  few,  through  mighty  efforts  and 
devotion  of  staff  and  doctors,  have  managed 
to  keep  care  at  high  quality.  But  they  are 
very  few  indeed. 

In  the  meantime,  physicians  continue  to 
send  their  patients  into  these  places  and 
sometimes  there  is  trouble. 

A  young  woman  has  a  baby  delivered  by 
Caesarean  section :  the  doctor  was  not  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  operation. 

SCRUTINY 

The  operating  room  logbook  showed  a 
number  of  operations  performed  by  certain 
doctors.  The  names  of  the  physicians  could 
not  be  found  In  any  of  the  official  listings 
of  doctors. 

A  hospital  got  wind  of  an  Impending  visit 
by  a  special  committee  to  study  long-stay 
patients.  Seven  of  these  patients,  who  were 
there  longer  than  30  days,  were  discharged 
on  Sunday,  the  day  before  the  visit. 

A  small  hospital  with  ambulance  service 
received  a  series  of  severe-injury  patients. 
Emergency  room  lacked  equipment  and  staff 
to  handle  them. 

Most  hospital  experts  agree  that  small  size 
limits  a  hospital's  medical  competence  and 
operating  efficiency. 

On  medical  competence,  the  evidence  Is 
overwhelming.  For  example,  in  New  York  a 
good  hospital  should  have  a  good  teaching 
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nroeram  for  doctors.  A  teaching  program, 
fhPtf  say  improves  the  care  of  the  patients 
because  medical  students  keep  older  doctors 
on  their  toes.  When  doctors  know  they  are 
being  watched,  they  perform  better. 

Further,  a  teaching  program  provides 
round-the-clock  doctors'  surveillance  be- 
cause interns  and  residents,  who  are  doctors, 
are  on  duty.  And  If  a  hospital  wants  in- 
terns and  residents  it  must  provide  good 
teachers,  good  equipment,  and  enough  pa- 
tients to  study. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  a  hospital  must  have  at  least 
150  beds  to  operate  an  approved  Internship 
program.  That  requirement  Immediately 
eliminate  21  of  the  small  voluntaries,  which 
bave  fewer  than  150  beds. 

SHORTCOMINGS 

Even  If  a  hospital  is  approved  for  an  in- 
ternship— the  lowest  rung  of  clinical  educa- 
tion—that  does  not  mean  it  will  attract 
interns.  Since  there  are  fewer  American 
medical  school  graduates  each  year  than 
avaUable  internships,  many  go  unfilled  or 
are  filled  with  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools. 

Some  of  the  small  voluntaries  "buy"  their 
interns  abroad,  promising  them  medical  edu- 
cation and  enough  money  to  live  hand- 
somely. When  the  "Intern"  arrives  he  finds 
no  medical  teaching  program  and  discovers 
that  he  has  actually  become  an  indentured 
medical  factotum. 

In  the  realm  of  specialty  training — the 
residencies — the  picture  is  far  worse.  Here 
the  A.M.A.  and  the  specialty  organizations 
require  good  medical  supervision,  equip- 
ment and  enough  patients  for  the  training 
doctor  to  work  on. 

Yet  very  few  small  voluntaries  have  ap- 
proved programs  in  all  four  basic  specialties: 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrlcs-gynecology  and 
pediatrics.  Fewer  still  have  approvals  for 
anesthesiology,  pathology  or  radiology.  And 
at  least  a  dozen  lack  approvals  in  all  seven. 

In  some  of  the  small  voluntaries,  lack  of 
such  teaching  programs  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  Its  doctors  are  not  good.  Many 
top  specialists  in  large  voluntary  hospitals 
use  small  voluntaries  as  "overflow"  hospitals 
when  they  cannot  get  a  patient  admitted  to 
a  big  center. 

PAY 

However,  it  Is  no  secret  in  hospital  circles 
that  New  York  City  contemplates  using 
residency  programs  as  a  hallmark  of  quality 
of  care.  The  city  pays  out  some  $50  million 
to  all  voluntary  hospitals  for  the  care  of  In- 
digent patients.  About  15  percent  of  this 
goes  to  small  voluntaries. 

If  the  city  requires  a  hospital  to  have  ap- 
proved residency  programs  in  medicine  and 
surgery  to  be  eligible  for  payments,  about  17 
hospitals  will  lose  their  city  income  entirely. 
This  step  would  put  enormous  pressure  on 
these  institutions:  for  some,  city  pajnnents 
constitute  nearly  25  percent  of  all  income. 

The  city  has  already  started  to  crack  down 
on  those  voluntary  hospitals  which  keep 
patients  to  get  city  money  even  though  there 
is  no  medical  Indication  for  hospitalization. 
Dr.  Ray  E.  Trussell,  commissioner  of  hos- 
pitals, recently  put  the  situation  this  way: 

'The  'survival'  patient  Is  an  administrative 
designation  of  mine  to  characterize  patients 
who  are  kept  in  hospitals  at  public  expense 
for  unnecessary  prolonged  stays  in  order  to 
maintain  Income. 

"The  hospitals  which  are  characterized  by 
larger  proportions  of  very  long-stay  patients 
in  their  census  are  usually  professionally 
weak  and  financially  desi>erate.  Any  sudden 
removal  of  city-charge,  long-stay  patients 
from  any  one  of  these  institutions  could 
cause  a  closing  of  the  doors  forever." 

Dr.  Trussell  did  not  name  names,  but  a 
study  done  by  Columbia  University  In  1961 
Indicated   that   small   voluntaries   and   one 


large  voluntary  in  financial  difficulty  were 
the  \korst  offenders. 

Small  size  limits  medical  compyetence  in 
many  other  subtle  ways.  Take  laboratories*. 
To  operate  a  good  laboratory,  a  hospital  needs 
a  full-time  pathologist,  an  M.D.  who  Is  well 
versed  In  laboratory  techniques.  It  also  re- 
quires skilled  technicians. 

A  hospital  with  50,  100,  or  even  150  beds 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  hire  a  pathologist 
at  $25,000  a  year.  So  many  hospitals  share 
pathologists  who  oversee  the  laboratories  on 
a  part-time  basis.    It  doesn't  work. 

Dr.  Morris  Schaeffer,  director  of  the  city 
health  department's  bureau  of  laboratories, 
has  given  mystery  specimens  to  those  small 
hospital  laboratories.  They  fiunk  miserably. 
Half  the  time  they  could  not  make  a  bac- 
teria diagnosis;  they  would  mess  up  blood 
groups  and  spoil  simple  chemical  determina- 
tions. 

"The  small  voluntary  hospitals,"  he  said, 
"had  records  as  a  group  as  bad  as  the  pro- 
prietary hospitals."  The  latter  group.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  discovered,  had  the  worst  perform- 
ance of  any  in  the  city.  On  the  basis  of 
those  findings  plus  other  irregularities  In 
proprietary  (profitmaking)  hospital  opera- 
tions, the  city  recently  adopted  a  stringent 
proprietary  hospital  code. 

Except  for  inspections  of  laboratories  and 
infant  nurseries  by  the  city  healtl^  depart- 
ment and  the  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of 
city-charge  patients,  the  city  can  do  little  to 
regulate  the  voluntary  hospitals. 

BEYOND    REACH 

Under  State  law,  voluntary  hospitals  fall 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  social  welfare.  This  department  has 
10  insi>ectors,  all  nurses,  and  two  super- 
visors to  inspect  85  municipal  and  voluntary 
hospitals,  101  homes  for  the  aged,  47  dis- 
pensaries, 50  temporary  shelters,  and  6  public 
home  mfirmaries,  a  total  of  289  Institutions. 

By  contrast,  the  city  department  of  hos- 
pitals has  40  Inspectors  plus  4  doctors  and 
a  supervisor  to  watch  over  80  proprietary 
hospitals  and  47  private  nursing  homes,  a 
total  of  127  institutions. 

The  State  department  of  social  welfare 
visits  each  voluntary  hospital  once  a  year; 
the  city's  inspectors  check  proprietaries  every 

3  months. 
"We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,"  says  Mrs. 

Vivian  Bucknan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
State's  inspection  team. 

The  State  has  an  interim  set  of  regula- 
tions on  which  it  has  been  working  for  nearly 

4  years  but  which  have  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  State  board  of  social  welfare.  The 
wheels  of  State  government  grind  slowly. 

In  any  case,  the  document  leaves  to  the 
hospitals  the  qualifications  of  the  doctors 
who  practice  In  them.  In  the  proprietary 
hospital  code  these  qualifications  are  set  by 

law. 

Further.  State  inspectors  adopt  an  atti- 
tude of  supervision  and  consultation  rather 
than  inspection  and  enforcement. 

"After  all."  Mrs.  Bucknan  says,  "these  are 
voluntary  institutions.  They  want  to  do  a 
good  Job.  And  by  and  large  they  do.  We 
find  in  New  York  City  we  have  not  had  to 
close  a  hospital  for  violations." 

However,  Mrs.  Bucknan  acknowledged  that 
small  hospitals  have  more  nursing  and  tech- 
nical personnel  vacancies  than  large  hospi- 
tals have.  "In  some  places  in  this  city," 
she  said,  "it  Isn't  safe  for  a  nurse  to  be  out  at 
night." 

Many  hospital  men  criticize  the  State  code 
because  It  is  weak  In  setting  standards  of 
medical  care  and  because  It  Is  being  admin- 
istered by  an  agency  more  concerned  with 
welfare  than  with  health  and  hospitals. 
There  is  considerable  discussion  at  State 
levels  about  the  advisability  of  transferring 
this  duty  to  the  department  of  health. 

Smallness  gets  In  the  way  of  medical  care 
by    eliminating    necessary    equipment.    Dr. 


Martin  Cherkasky,  president  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Hospital  Association,  points  out 
that  a  small  hospital  may  have  enough 
equipment  to  handle  a  small  medical  prob- 
lem. 

"The  hitch  Is,"  he  says,  "Is  to  be  caught 
in  a  little  place  with  a  big  problem." 

As  medicine  advances.  Dr.  Cherkasky  says, 
more  equipment,  better  laboratories,  and 
more  nursing  are  needed.  A  hospital  with 
fewer  than  200  beds  cannot  afford  these 
medical  luxuries.  . >--- 

Ideally,  a  small  hospital  should  transfer  I 
difficult  cases  to  a  big  center  and  a  big  cen- 
ter should  move  Its  easy  ones,  to  the  small 
hospital.  "It  doesn't  work  out  that  way," 
Dr.  Cherkasky  says,  "doctors  take  an  inti- 
mate interest  in  their  patients.  They  some- 
times act  as  though  they  own  their  patients 
and  they  don't  let  go." 

NEW   RULE 

On  efficiency,  the  evidence  is  also  against 
small  hospitals.  A  State  law  passed  In  1964 
gave  power  of  life  and  death  over  new  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  to  the  Hospital  Review  and 
Planning  Council  of  Southern  New  York. 
The  council  is  made  up  of  outstanding  medi- 
cal and  hospital  experts  in  the  city. 

The  council  stated  that  It  would  disap- 
prove construction  of  any  hospital,  volun- 
tary or  proprietary,  which  had  fewer  than 
200  beds,  except  in  extreme  circumstances. 
At  the  moment,  the  council  Is  leaning  to- 
ward, and  probably  will  adopt,  a  new  stand- 
ard for  New  York  City  of  a  minimum  of  350 
beds. 

Under  this  standard,  62  of  the  voluntary 
hospitals  In  this  city  iac^ld  never  have  been 
built.  Their  total  capacity  of  11,000  beds 
represents  Just  half  of  the  voluntary  hospital 
beds  in  this  city. 

REAR    ENTRANCE 

Inefficiencies  creep  in  by  the  back  door.  A 
small  hospital  has  more  trouble  keeping  Its 
beds  full  because  of  restrictions  of  room 
availability.  A  full  hospital  is  an  efficient 
hospital. 

Dr.  Haldeman,  of  the  hospital  council, 
points  out  that  smallness  breeds  nursing  In- 
efficiencies, too.  An  ideal  nursing  unit  con- 
sists of  35  beds,  he  says.  A  small  hospital 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  group  its 
units  Into  35-bed  sizes. 

Purchasing,  linen  supplies,  cleaning, 
maintenance,  administration,  and  food  serv- 
ice all  suffer  in  the  small  hospital  from  high- 
unit  costs.  In  brief.  It  costs  less  for  each 
towel,  for  each  cup  of  soup,  for  each  hos- 
pital record  if  you  deal  witt  500  of  them 
rather  than  with  50  or  100. 

Dr.  Haldeman  says  that  the  council  has 
been  refusing  permission  for  small  hospitals 
to  modernize  their  plants.  "They  would  be 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,"   he  says. 

As  a  result,  merger  talks  have  been  go- 
ing on.  Some  mergers  have  already  been 
announced.  Monslgnor  Frawley  of  catholic 
charities,  had  indicated  that  mergers  and 
closings  are  in  the  planning  stages  In  his 
group  of  hospitals.  In  the  Brooklyn  diocese 
where  there  Is  the  heaviest  concentration 
of  small  religious  hospitals,  there  Is  strong 
talk  of  mergers,  too.  Msgr.  Joseph  F. 
Brophy.  Monslgnor  Prawley's  counterpart  In 
Brooklyn,  refuses  to  discuss  them,  but  he 
says  there  will  be  an  announcement  soon. 

Among  nonsectarlan  hospitals,  similar 
moves  are  being  made.  Hospitals  supported 
by  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
went  through  a  consolidation  about  a  dec- 
ade ago. 

A     SOLUTION 

"It  win  take  about  ten  years  to  complete 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  little  hospitals 
around  New  York."  Dr.  Haldeman  says,  "All 
we  need  Is  money." 

The  council  has  calculated  that  the  city's 
hospitals  need  about  $390  million  to  repair 
and  rejuvenate  themselves.    And  this  money 
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Is  needed  for  all  of  them.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  where  it  will  come  from.  The  Federal 
Government  has  cut  back  on  funds  for  new 
city  hospital  construction  now  that  most 
of  the  rural  hospitals  have  been  built. 

New  York  State's  constitution  forbids  the 
State  to  appropriate  funds  for  voluntary 
hospital  construction;  thus  it  would  take  an 
amendment  to  get  State  money  for  this 
project.  Dr.  Haldeman  points  out  that  Cali- 
fornia will  match  Federal  money  for  volun- 
tary hospital  construction. 

As  for  the  city,  it  has  its  own  hospital  bur- 
den— rebuilding  Harlem,  Kings  County  and 
Bellevue  Hospitals,  upgrading  medical  care 
in  other  hospitals,  and  providing  long-term 
care  for  indigent  patients. 

In  the  meantime,  small  hospitals  will  con- 
tinue to  take  care  of  patients — sometimes 
a  Caesarean  section  will  he  done  by  an  un- 
qualified surgeon;  sometimes  an  ambvilance 
will  arrive  with  a  case  too  diflBcult  for  the 
emergency  room;  and  sometimes  you  might 
get  stuck  In  a  small  place  with  a  big  problem. 


FIREARMS  LEGISLATION  IS 
NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  three  bills  to  increase 
control  on  the  sale  and  use  of  firearms 
and  other  dangerous  weapons. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  require 
the  registration  of  pistols  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  similar  to  my  bill, 
H.R.  637,  which  I  introduced  on  January 
4,  1965,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  implement  part  of 
President  Johnson's  message  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  contained  in  House 
Document  86. 

The  bill  is  explained  in  some  detail  in 
the  following  letter  from  Commissioner 
Tobriner  which  accompanied  the  draft 
proposal: 

March  16.  1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.   House  of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  bill  "To  require  the 
registration  of  pistols  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,   and  for   other   purposes." 

This  bill  implements  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  matters  relating 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  (House  Docu- 
ment 86).  In  discussing  the  crime  situ- 
ation, the  President  stated  that — 

"Some  control  of  firearms  within  the  Dis- 
trict is  xirgently  needed.  Legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  of  pistols,  which 
is  an  appropriate  first  step,  will  shortly  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
missioners." 

Existing  law  permits  the  responsible  and 
law-abiding  citizens  to  possess  a  pistol  in 
his  hcHne  or  place  of  bvisiness  without  a 
license.  The  bill  does  not  change  existing 
law  In  this  respect. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  bill  are  two: 

1.  To  require  registration  of  pistols  owned 
or  possessed  within  the  District  of  Colxun- 
bla. 


2.  To  forbid  ownership  or  possession  of 
pistols  by  persons  having  certain  dangerous 
or  Irresponsible  characteristics. 

Meaningful  criminal  sanctions  to  enforce 
these  requirements  are  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  registration  requirement  is  designed 
to  put  on  record  the  Identity  of  each  pistol 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  each 
person  having  ownership  or  possession  of  a 
pistol.  This  will,  we  believe,  provide  data 
which  will  aid  the  police  in  the  solution  of 
crimes  committed  with  pistols  (almost  all 
crimes  committed  with  firearms  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  committed  with  pis- 
tols). 

Crimes  committed  with  pistols  In  the  Dis- 
trict, as  in  other  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  Commissioners  and 
the  Federal  authorities  believe  that  one  fac- 
tor has  been  the  easy  availability  of  pistols. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  stated  in  June  of  1963  that — 

"The  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  a 
significant  factor  In  murders  committed  In 
the  United  States  today  •   •   • 

"Guns  are  by  far  the  most  lethal  weapons 
used  In  assaults  to  kill — seven  times  more 
deadly  than  all  other  weapons  combined." 

We  believe  that  an  Important  step  in  re- 
ducing the  crime  rate  is  to  provide  tighter 
legal  control  over  the  acquisition,  possession, 
and  records  of  pistols. 

Pistols  were  used  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  24  homicides  In  fiscal  year  1962. 
This  number  Increased  to  37  In  fiscal  year 
1964.  The  number  used  In  aggravated  as- 
saults in  the  1962  fiscal  year  was  393.  This 
number  increased  to  467  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  The  number  of  pistols  used  in  rob- 
beries In  fiscal  year  1962  was  262,  and  In  1964 
the  number  Increased  to  482.  Thus,  nearly 
1,000  violent  crimes  Involved  the  use  of  pis- 
tols In  the  fiscal  year  1964.  These  statistics 
do  not  fully  state  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  of  pistols,  since  they  measure  only 
actual  crimes  of  violence,  taking  no  account 
of  pistols  carried  Illegally,  which  are  Instant- 
ly capable  of  violent  use. 

The  major  changes  in  the  law  proposed  by 
title  I  of  the  bill  would : 

1.  Require  registration  with  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  pistols. 

2.  Provide  criminal  penalties  for  possession 
of  unregistered  pistols. 

The  major  changes  proposed  by  title  II 
would : 

1.  Add  new  categories  of  persons  pro- 
hibited from  possessing  pistols.  These 
would  be  persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors 
involving  the  use  of  pistols,  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  (except  while  actually  engaged 
as  a  regularly  enrolled  member  In  the  activi- 
ties of  an  organization  authorized  to  receive 
pistols  from  the  U.S.  Government),  frequent 
offenders  Involved  In  drunken  driving  or 
habitual  Intoxication,  and  persons  found  to 
have  mental  disorders.  Under  existing  law, 
only  four  categories  of  persons  are  prohibited 
from  possessing  pistols.  They  are  (a)  drug 
addicts,  (b)  persons  convicted  in  the  District 
or  elsewhere  of  a  felony,  (c)  persons  con- 
victed of  prostitution,  keeping  a  disorderly 
house,  or  vagrancy,  and  (d)  persons  not 
licensed  to  sell  guns  and  convicted  of  violat- 
ing the  Dangerous  Weapons  Act. 

2.  Increase  penalties  for  Illegally  carrying 
a  pistol  on  one's  person  or  possessing  certain 
prohibited  dangerous  weapons,  such  as 
machlneguns. 

3.  Increase  from  48  to  120  hours  the  time 
for  police  to  Investigate  the  qualifications  of 
a  prospective  purchaser  of  a  pistol,  before 
delivery  may  be  made. 

In  developing  the  bill,  the  Commissioners 
had  the  close  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  David  C.  Acheson,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioners  most  strongly  urge 
enactment  of  the  bill. 


We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  or 
the  Budget  that  this  bill  is  consistent  wlto 
the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobrineh, 
President,     Board     of     Commissioners 
District  of  Columbia.  ' 

The  second  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
today  would  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  prohibit  the  mail-order  sales 
of  firearms  to  individuals  by  limiting 
firearms  shipments  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  shipments  between  importers 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  It  also  pro- 
hibits sales  of  all  types  of  firearms  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age  ex- 
cept sporting  rifles  and  shotguns.  The 
bill  contains  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions which  I  believe  to  be  essential  in 
the  proper  regulation  of  firearms  and  is 
calculated  to  implement  part  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  attack  on  the  problem 
of  rising  crime  in  this  country,  it  is 
similar  to  my  bill,  H.R.  1110,  which  I 
introduced  on  January  4,  1965. 

The  third  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
would  impose  special  taxes  on  the  im- 
porting, manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
destructive  weapons  and  would  increase 
the  rates  of  existing  taxes. 

Both  of  these  latter  proposals  have 
been  sponsored  in  the  other  body  by  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connectifcut. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  which 
my  bill,  H.R.  1110,  and  the  two  bills 
amending  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and 
National  Firearms  Act,  that  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  have  been  referred,  will 
schedule  hearings  on  these  proposals  in 
the  very  near  future.  Similarly,  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  schedule  hearings  on  HR. 
637. 

BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  ap- 
propriate it  is  for  us  today,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Byelorussian  independence,  not 
only  to  recall  the  very  valiant  act  of 
these  people  in  declaring  their  sover- 
eignty as  a  nation,  but  in  a  larger  sense 
to  realize  the  universal  implications  of 
their  bold  declaration. 

For  the  Byelorussians  emerged  more 
than  victors  over  centuries  of  oppression 
when  they  declared  their  independance 
in  1918;  their  victory  was  a  victory  for 
all  men  in  their  belief  that  they  in- 
herently possess  the  right  to  be  free. 

As  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  stated,  in  speaking  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: 

These  principles  were  set  forth  not  as  the 
special  property  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Colonies  In  North   America  but  as 
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universal  truths,  applicable  to  all  men  and 
for  all  time. 

And  over  the  decades,  the  appeal  of 
these  principles  has  endured  and  broad- 
Led  Could  there  be  more  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  truth  than  the  Byel- 
orussian declaration  which  came  nearly 
acentury  and  a  half  later?     ,    ^^    ^    , 

It  is  these  principles  which  the  Byel- 
orussians courageously  fought  to  uphold 
and  worked  to  preserve  that  we  share 
with  men  and  women  in  every  other 
country.  Thus,  it  is  more  than  sadness 
we  feel  when  we  recall  that  the  Byelorus- 
sians, as  many  others,  are  not  really 
free;  it  is  more  than  sympathy  that  we 
express  when  we  see  their  bondage. 

On  this  day  of  remembrance  of  Byelo- 
russian independence  we  are  reminded  of 
our  President's  thoughts  when  he  said, 
■We  have  worked  to  help  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  move  toward  independ- 
ence. This  is  their  people's  goal  and 
this  is  our  people's  continuing  resolve." 

That  freedom  and  independence  will 
once  again  be  a  reality  for  the  Byelorus- 
sian nation  is  our  fervent  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  remember  with  admira- 
tion our  Byelorussian  friends. 


THE  ROAD  TO  FREEDOM  IN  EAST- 
CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Krebs] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  memo- 
randum from  the  11th  session  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
Document  No.  393,  dated  March  24. 1965: 
The  Road  to  Freedom  in  East-Central 
Europe 


The  prevalent  view  In  the  West  is  that 
the  situation  In  Europe  has  undergone  a 
significant  change  for  the  better  during  the 
last  2  years.  Fully  absorbed  by  the  rift  with 
Red  China,  by  difficulties  with  its  Eastern 
European  satellites  and  by  domestic  prob- 
lems, the  Soviet  Union  Is  supposed  to  have 
dropped  any  expansionist  aim  In  Europe. 
Preoccupation  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
economic  prosperity,  as  well  as  an  over- 
optimistic  assessment  of  developments  in 
east-central  Europe,  further  feed  the  Im- 
pression that  Western  Europe  is  not  only 
secure  but  can  look  forward  patiently  to  the 
gradual  recession  of  Soviet  influence. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
cannot  share  this  optimistic  evaluation  of 
recent  events  In  Europe.  In  the  view  of 
the  assembly,  one  can  at  best  speak  of  a 
change  of  Soviet  tactics  In  Europe.  The 
policy  of  Intimidation,  as  symbolized  by  the 
Berlin  ultima tiim  (1958-62),  foxmdered  on 
the  shores  of  Cuba.  The  emphasis  is  now 
on  political  penetration  through,  the  old  de- 
vice of  popular  fronts.  The  new,  nationalist 
and  moderate,  Image  some  of  the  Western 
European  Communist  Parties  are  striving  to 
project  Is  likely  to  serve  this  purpose  regard- 
less whether  or  not  It  was  a  genuine  emanci- 
pation from  a  rigid,  Moscow-set  course  of 
policy.    But  this  new  emphasis  on  political 


penetration  In  no  way  excludes  the  danger 
of  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Intimidation. 
The  possibility.  Indeed,  that  Moscow  may  re- 
vert sooner  or  later  to  the  attempt  of  gaining 
ground  by  pressures,  backed  up  by  conven- 
tional military  power,  caimot  be  discarded. 
In  this  context,  the  practical  deterrent  In- 
fluence the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
represent,  to  the  extent  they  endanger  Soviet 
lines  of  communication,  constitutes  a  factor 
of  Western  Exuropean  security  which  can- 
not and  should  not  be  neglected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commu- 
nist world  is  Ijeset  with  troubles.  The  deep- 
ening Moscow-Peiping  rift,  the  InstablUty 
Inherent  In  the  collective-type  of  leader- 
ship the  Soviet  Union  has  had  since  the 
ouster  of  Khrushchev,  the  structural  crisis 
of  Communist  agriculture,  the  more  and 
more  obvious  Inadequacy  of  rigid  economic 
planning — are  undeniably  hampering  Soviet 
expansionism. 

But  these  developments  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  Communist  alms  have  not 
changed;  that  Soviet  military  power  remains 
deployed  In  East  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  the  Baltic  States,  that  Is.  In  the  heart 
of  Europe;  that  the  apparently  Increased 
autonomy  of  the  Communist  Parties  in  West- 
ern Europe  enhances  their  effectiveness;  that 
the  new  projection  of  the  satellites  as  gen- 
uinely Independent  removes  an  Important 
obstacle  to  Communist  advances  through  po- 
litical penetration  and  Internal  subversion; 
that  the  widely  heralded  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  not  altered  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  regimes  or  their  basic.  If  less  evi- 
dent, dependence  on  Moscow;  that  these 
changes  are  designed  to  make  the  Conrniu- 
nlst  system  work  and  thus  render  It  do- 
mestically more  acceptable  and  Interna- 
tionally more  respectable. 

If  one  is  mindful  of  the  divergencies  which 
have  developed  recently  within  the  Western 
Alliance  and  of  the  slackening  of  the  sense 
of  danger  In  Evirope  under  the  Impact  of  a 
rather  optomistic  view  of  the  crisis  the  Com- 
mvmlst  world  Is  undergoing,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  difficulties  are  present  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Opportunities  to 
gain  ground,  therefore,  appear  to  be  open  to 
both  the  free  and  the  Communist  side. 

It  Is  the  considered  view  of  ACEN  that  11 
the  free  nations  hold  their  ground  in  the 
next  lew  years  and  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  determination  to  help  the  peoples  In 
east-central  Europe  to  recover  full  freedom 
and  Independence,  while  refraining  from  ac- 
tions apt  to  lend  prestige  or  to  help  the  Com- 
munist regimes  to  solve  their  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  necessity  will  compel  these 
regimes  to  adopt  more  rations^  ways  Involv- 
ing greater  freedom  of  action  for  economi- 
cally essential  segments  of  the  population, 
such  as  the  technological  and  managerial 
elite  and  the  peasants.  Concessions  Induced 
by  pressure  and  necessity  might  unleash  an 
irreversible  process  of  disintegration  of  the 
totalTtarlan  pattern.  The  very  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  with  its  built-in  crises  of  suc- 
cession and  civil  war  potential,  might  provide 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  process  culmi- 
nating in  acts  of  self-deliverance. 


To  further  the  process  of  national  and 
human  emancipation  in  Eastern  Europe,  It  is 
essential  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the 
peoples  of  east-central  Europe,  the  potential 
allies  of  the  West,  and  the  Conununlst  rulers 
who  keep  them  in  bondage. 

It  is  Imperative  to  avert  any  kind  of  actions 
apt  to  be  construed  as  acceptance  of  the 
finality  of  the  political  status  quo  In  Eastern 
Europe. 

It  Is  most  useful  to  Indicate  by  appropriate 
diplomatic  actions  awareness  that  uniting 
Europe  In  Its  natural  borders  and  making  It 
politically,  militarily  and  economically  self- 
reliant  Is,  In  the  long  run.  the  only  sound 


and   dependable   foundation  for  peace   and 
security  in  the  key  area  of  Europe. 

It  is  necessary  to  show  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  In  spite  of  the  differences  from  one 
Eastern  European  country  to  another,  their 
situation  is  fundamentally  the  same.  Their 
relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
defined  in  terms  of  an  alliance  or  a  mutual 
security  arrangement.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment guarantees,  indeed,  the  Conununlst  re- 
gimes against  their  internal  enemies  rather 
than  national  territory  against  external  ag- 
gression. The  certainty  of  Soviet  Interven- 
tion acts  as  a  deterrent  upon  the  ruled  and 
an  assurance  to  the  rulers.  In  such  condi- 
tions the  attitude  of  the  majority  toward  the 
regimes  remains  one  of  mute  hostility.  This 
hostility  and  the  pressures  it  causes,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  noncooperation  and  other 
types  ox  passive  resistance,  is  a  proven  source 
of  positive  changes,  particularly  when  it  goes 
hand  m  hand  with  steady  pressures  from 
without.  It  creates,  moreover,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  a  risk  factor,  which  has  played  in  the 
past  and,  given  the  growing  nuclear  stale- 
mate, may  again  play  in  the  future  an  im- 
portant deterrent  role  to  Soviet  aggressive- 
ness. 

One   can   hardly   stress   enough   that   the 
diminution   of   unnecessary  terror   in   east- 
central  Europe,  on  the  pattern  adopted  In 
the   Soviet   Union,   does   not  mean   a   basic 
change  in  the  Communist  system.    The  dic- 
tatorial rule  by  a  single  party,  a  minority 
group,    supported    by    policy    and    military 
forces,  remains  the  essential  feature  of  the 
Communist  regimes.   The  freedoms  of  speech, 
press,    assembly    and    association    are    still 
denied  in  east-central  Europe.    There  is  no 
multiparty  system.  In  spite  of  the  nominal 
existence,  In  some  countries,  of  sham  peasant 
or  democratic  parties  which  have  adopted  the 
platform  of  the  Communist  Party  and  have 
acknowledged  Its  "leading  role."     The  "elec- 
tions" are  stUl  held  with  single  governmental 
lists.     There  are  no  opposition  candidates. 
This  one-party  system  is  basically  the  same 
in  the  nine  captive  countries.  In  spite  of  some 
differences  In   the  degree  of  police  control 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  economic  system. 
Guarantees  against  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention and  the  rule  of  law  are  still  con- 
spicuous   by   their    absence.     Religion    and 
churches  continue  to  be  persecuted. 

In  all  the  East  European  countries  the 
peasants  constitute  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. But,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Poland,  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
freedom  and  their  land  by  collectivization, 
which  was  enforced  in  most  of  the  area  dxu-- 
ing  the  last  decade,  after  the  death  of  Stalin. 
Consequently,  the  peasants  are  deeply  hos- 
tUe  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist 

minority. 

in 

For  all  these  reasons  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  Exu-opean  Nations 
to  stress  that,  both  In  the  short-  and  long- 
term  perspective,  the  Western  Powers  have 
a  vital  stake  In  the  friendship  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  a  clear  Interest  in 
fostering  among  them  the  belief  that  there 
is  for  them  reasonable  hope  of  deliverance. 

In  this  conviction,  the  Assembly  appeals  to 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  free 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment: 

1.  To  reaffirm  at  every  appropriate  occasion 
the  validity  of  the  wartime  and  postwar 
legal  commitments  and  pledges  with  respect 
to  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania and  to  ask  compliance  therewith; 

2.  To  call  before  the  United  Nations  and 
In  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  an 
all-European  settlement  based  on  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  to  seek  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  east-central  Eu- 
rope, the  restoration  of  political  and  human 
rights  and  free  elections  xmder  International 
supervision; 
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3.  To  demand  a  United  Nations  Inquiry  of 
the  state  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  In  east-central  Europe,  Including 
an  Investigation  of  conditions  In  prisons  and 
forced-labor  camps; 

4.  To  exact — as  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  Its  statement  of 
March  1,  1965 — In  return  for  whatever  cred- 
its or  other  economic  advantages  the  free  na- 
tions may  deem  expedient  to  grant,  commen- 
surate concessions  In  the  form  of:  (a)  ef- 
fective and  self-enforcing  measures  to  assure 
the  exercise  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  the  peoples  of  east-cen- 
tral Europe:  (b)  changes  In  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Communist  regimes  designed 
to  foster  social  welfare  and  do  away  with 
the  present,  politically  motivated  but  eco- 
nomically deficient  course  of  policy,  both  In 
agriculture  and  Industry:  and  (c)  hard  and 
fast  commitments  to  put  an  end  to  Soviet 
economic  exploitation  by  means  of  discrim- 
inatory prices  in  the  foreign  trade  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Individual  east- 
central  European  countries  and  th\is  make 
certain  that  Western  credits  will  not  indi- 
rectly subsidize  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


THE     HAMMOND     PICTORIAL     HIS- 
TORY OP  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Krebs] 
ma}'  extend  his ,  remarks  at  this  F>oint 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  moral  crisis  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, as  dramatized  by  the  unhappy 
events  in  Selma.  Ala.,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  thoughtful  com- 
ments of  that  distinguished  Negro  histo- 
rian. Dr.  Charles  H.  Wesley,  of  Central 
State  College  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  in  his 
foreword  to  the  forthcoming  "Pictorial 
History  of  the  American  Negro"  being 
published  by  C.  S.  Hammond  &  Co.  of 
Maplewood,  N.J. 

Foreword 
(By  Charles  H.  Wesley ') 

Pictures  of  the  American  nation  of  peo- 
ples would  be  composed  of  various  minority 
groups,  each  of  whom  has  been  contributing 
through  the  years  to  the  development  of 
American  life  and  history.  Many  races,  cul- 
tures, and  peoples  have  found  their  homes 
in  this,  the  land  of  the  free,  and  an  Ameri- 
can picture  should  include  all  of  them.  It 
is  well  known  that  lines  have  been  drawn 
and  that  there  have  been  omission  and  sepa- 
ration of  peoples  on  the  basis  of  religions, 
language,  race,  and  color.  These  peoples  have 
come  from  England,  Ireland,  Prance.  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  parts  of 
Asia,  and  the  islands,  but  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  millions  came  from  Africa. 
This  land  in  history  has  had  civilizations, 
cultures,  and  governments  in  ancient  and 
medieval  periods,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
devastating  slave  trade,  which  were  Just  as 
valuable  and  as  glorious  to  history  as  those 
In  Europe  prior  to  the  rise  of  its  national 
states.  Prom  the  16th  century  through  to 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  within  the 
law  and  outside  of  the  law,  the  descendants 
of  Africa  were  brought  Involuntarily,  as  oth- 
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ers  had  come  voluntarily  and  involuntarily, 
to  the  Western  World.  We  are  a  nation  of 
immigrants,  or  the  descendants  of  Immi- 
grants, none  of  whom  has  a  priority  in  his- 
tory's esteem. 

The  Negro  population  has  grown  through 
the  years  until  it  now  constitutes  the  largest 
minority  group  of  the  American  population, 
and,  next  to  the  Indian  population,  is  the 
oldest  of  America's  minority  groups.  Negroes 
arrived  in  the  area  of  the  United  States 
nearly  a  century  prior  to  the  founding  of  the 
first  English  colony,  having  come  with  Span- 
ish explorers,  but  not  as  slaves,  and  having 
been  participants  in  a  settlement  in  Virginia 
in  1528.  It  Is  important  that  this  length  of 
continuing  residence  be  known  since  there 
has  been  some  tendency  to  regard  the  Negro 
as  one  of  the  out-groups  in  America,  who 
should  return  to  his  native  land,  rather  than 
as  American,  and  accordingly  can  be  omitted 
from  word  and  pictorial  presentations  of 
America. 

This  group  of  Americans,  as  have  other 
gioups.  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  American  life  and  culture.  These  con- 
tributions have  been  made  by  individuals 
and  they  have  been  made  by  the  group,  de- 
spite disadvantages,  discriminations,  and 
separations  from  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  account  of  these  contributions 
should  be  better  known  to  all  Americans  in 
the  interest  of  the  improvement  of  human 
relations.  In  this  respect,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "Negro  history,"  or  "Jewish  history," 
"Irish  history"  or  other  histories,  as  sepa- 
rate entitles  or  detached  contributions  to 
American  history.  The  only  reason  why  there 
is  such  a  history  Is  the  neglect,  omission,  and 
distortion  of  contributions  which  have  been 
made  by  these  special  groups.  Too  often 
historians  have  presented  in  textbooks  the 
story  of  one  group,  and  for  them  have  told 
this  story  well;  but  they  have  neglected  to 
present  the  story  concerning  other  groups  of 
people.  The  result  has  been  that  it  has  re- 
quired many  years  and  special  endeavors  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  textbook  writers, 
the  historians,  the  social  scientists,  and  the 
people  who  read,  who  look,  and  who  think, 
that  peoples  of  different  colors  and  cultures 
have  also  contributed  to  American  history. 
Por  these  reasons,  the  Hammond  Pictorial 
History  of  the  American  Negro  has  signifi- 
cance and  definite  meaning  for  all  Americans. 

This  picture  history  •  •  •  carries  the  ob- 
server through  the  American  colonial  period, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  the  irrepressible 
conflict,  the  effects  of  Jim  Crow,  the  migra- 
tions to  the  North  and  to  cities,  the  changes 
in  the  Negro  status,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  marches  to  freedom,  and  the  Ne- 
gro today.  Pictures  from  many  sources  are 
presented  in  this  unusual  presentation  with 
brief  descriptive  and  dramatic  wording. 

In  this  connection,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge in  his  "A  Day-Dream"  writes:  "My  eyes 
make  pictures  when  they  are  shut."  Pictures 
in  eyes  that  are  shut  have  been  made  of  the 
Negro  in  history,  and  have  been  supported 
and  developed  by  lack  of  information  and 
personal  contacts.  In  fact,  in  order  that 
people  may  understand  people,  information 
is  not  enough  There  must  be  learning  ex- 
periences, eyes  must  be  opened  to  see  pic- 
tures rather  than  permit  the  eyes  to  be 
closed  and  maintain  the  same  false  and  in- 
correct pictures  which  have  been  learned 
from  an  earlier  generation,  parents  at  home, 
uninterested  and  biased  teachers  at  school, 
and  from  people  in  the  streets.  The  home, 
the  school,  and  the  neighborhood  are  the 
places  where  boys  and  girls  are  first  "care- 
fully taught"  the  ideas,  the  concepts,  the 
pictures,  and  the  word  pictures  which  are 
fundamental  In  their  adult  lives  for  the 
characterizations  of  darker  Americans.  The 
images  which  they  receive  are  often  main- 
tained throughout  their  years. 

Moreover,  if  a  Negro  youth  Is  unable  to 
Identify  himself  with  those  who  are  seen  In 


pictures  of  American  life  because  their  very 
appearance  seems  to  denote  for  them  a  su- 
periority, he  can  so  readily  assume  his  own 
inferiority.  This  reaction  is  described  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  as  a  youth  in  his 
"The  Story  of  the  Negro,"  as  he  described  a 
picture  in  his  first  geography  used  in  the 
elementary  grades.  The  book  had  on  one 
page  a  picture  of  George  Washington  and 
beside  him  was  a  picture  of  a  naked  African 
with  a  ring  in  his  nose  and  a  dagger  in  his 
hand.  This  type  of  presentation  has  created 
bad  reactions  from  white  and  black  youth 
the  former  through  assumptlq^s  of  superior- 
ity and  the  latter  of  inferiority. 

It  is  the  challenging  task  of  publications, 
teachers,  schools,  and  community  agencies  to 
remove  and  reconstruct  the  basic  false  con- 
cept, to  give  new  experiences  and  impressions 
in  the  Interest  of  good  human  relations,  and 
to  substitute  new  pictures  and  truthful 
Images,  so  that  the  stereotypes  of  difference 
and  inferiority  can  be  removed.  Even  if 
youth  should  have  in  earlier  years  the  im- 
planting of  correct  ideas,  memory  can  be  very 
short,  the  impressions  of  the  environment 
are  deepened  vigorously,  and  imagination  of 
them  can  be  much  longer.  The  images  oft- 
times  outlast  the  words,  even  when  allied 
with  fact.  And  yet,  the  once  learned  fact 
can  be  erased  by  a  fertile  imagination  stimu- 
lated by  separations,  innuendoes,  and  dis- 
paragement, but  the  picture  can  remain. 
Words  may  fade,  but  pictures  fade  less  often 
and  they  can  continue  to  exist  in  the  sub- 
conscious self.  Making  history  graphic 
through  pictures  is  a  most  important  step  In 
the  current  educational  program. 

This  is  basic  in  the  quest  for  background 
by  Negro  youths  and  adults  in  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  self-image 
of  depreciation  created  by  the  Negro  people 
of  themselves.  It  is  not  a  consciously 
adopted  image  created  by  them.  There  are 
facts  which  they  face  In^  their  environment 
that  create  and  reinforce  the  image.  There 
can  be  a  change  in  this  self-picture  when 
the  facts  and  the  Inspiration  for  the  future 
can  be  directed  for  definite  purposes.  When 
they  see  themselves  as  inferiors  and  are  con- 
ditioned as  intellectually  and  culturally  in- 
competent, and  there  are  no  evidences  in 
books  and  classrooms  to  oppose,  delimit,  or 
explain  this  conclusion,  there  is  frustration, 
defeatism,  and  reaction  against  others. 

Negroes  have  undertaken  to  do  something 
about  this.  They  have  organized  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His- 
tory, and  have  been  publishing  studies,  text- 
books, and  individual  pictures  of  prominent 
Negroes,  which  have  been  placed  on  the  walls 
of  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  institu- 
tions, so  that  more  correct  views  can  be  se- 
cured of  these  aspects  of  Negro  life  and  his- 
tory. The  strength  of  the  forces  seeking  to 
keep  the  Negro  in  his  place,  and  to  have  him 
as  a  despised  person,  had  been  so  great  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  have  all  avenues  of  education 
used  In  order  to  bring  to  the  masses  of  Amer- 
icans new  and  triier  views  concerning  Negro- 
Americans.  In  such  situations,  pictures  have 
value,  and  particularly  pictures  which  show 
that  the  participants  are,  after  all,  human 
beings,  Americans  at  work  and  at  play,  striv- 
ing for  advanced  status  as  citizens,  searching 
for  the  ways  of  freedom  known  to  other 
Americans,  learning  activities  valuable  to  the 
community  when  they  are  accepted  or  have 
the  opportunity. 

Such  pictures  •  •  *  are  not  primarily  for 
entertainment,  and  they  should  be  connected 
with  the  appropriate  discussion  In  words 
which  should  also  lead  to  additional  reading. 
There  is  need  in  Negro  history  for  historical 
books,  documents,  and  primary  sources  on 
solid  historical  foundations.  There  is  need 
for  interpretation,  brilliant  narration,  and 
sound  teaching  of  the  facts  of  unknown 
Negro  history.  There  is  also  a  definite  need 
of  pictures,  portraitures,  and  pictorial  pres- 
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.stations  for  the  study  of  Negro  history  and 
linor  scenes,  some  with  completeness  and 
Ters  with  less  completeness.  The  picture 
Tt,  become  the  gateway  to  a  larger  learning. 

There  are  scenes  herewith  in  the  history 
f  the  current  freedom  movement,  which 
«n  lead  to  the  development  of  understand- 
^  and  esteem  for  Its  leadership.  Its  dem- 
Q^tratlons  by  youth  from  the  schools,  col- 
iMes  and  universities  and  the  sacrifices  In 
^ney  and  themselves  by  dedicated  men  and 
-Tomen  white  and  black.  There  are  scenes 
nf  misguided  white  Americans  clad  In  robes 
and  hoods  who  rudely  and  violently  block 
the  free  pathways  of  American  democracy, 
revealing  their  crude  efforts  to  keep  the 
Negro  in  his  place.  SCenes  appear  of  Negro 
CTOUps  who,  because  they  have  freed  them- 
selves from  fear  Itself,  march  non violently 
along  the  road  to  freedom,  refusing  as  Amer- 
icans to  be  ignored,  neglected,  or  denied. 
Such  pictures,  even  when  eyes  are  shut,  will 
not  leave  undisturbed  the  onlooker  and  the 
reader. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  these 
pictures  can  be  found  in  the  changed  atti- 
tude which  disregards  color  and  ethnic  divi- 
sions and  uses  it  as  an  integral  aspect  of  the 
total  American  scene.  When  eyes  that  have 
been  shut  have  made  Incorrect  pictures,  they 
should  be  opened  to  the  realities  of  these 
pictures  which  are  descriptive  of  the  Negro- 
American's  history,  and  they  may  lead  toward 
the  truth,  and  finally  to  changes  in  attitude 
and  in  behavior.  Through  these  channels, 
fome  southerners  and  some  northerners  may 
then  free  their  minds  and  eyes  of  the  stereo- 
types which  have  violated  the  truth  for  so 
long  a  period  as  well  as  the  American  dream 
itself.  Seeing  truly  and  really,  they  may  re- 
ject the  slanted  newspaper  interpretations, 
and  discard  the  inherited  local  caricature  and 
burlesque  of  the  American  with  the  darker 

skin. 

Just  as  the  maps,  charts,  and  graphics  of 
C.  S.  Hammond  &  Co.  have  given  Americans 
world  understanding  of  international  prob- 
lems, scenes,  and  peoples.  It  Is  more  than 
probable  that  the  wider  distribution  of  these 
pictures  of  our  national  scenes  will  have 
similar  effects  within  the  Nation.  Since  the 
dramatics  of  the  Negro  revolution  have  been 
treated  and  editorialized  in  varying  ,ways 
by  writers  and  observers,  and  by  the  many 
representatives  of  the  press  of  the  Nation, 
It  is  in  this  context  that  this  presentation 
of  pictures  has  definite  values. 


PATMAN'S  BELIEFS 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
so  than  not,  men  through  history  who 
have  taken  courageous  stands  and  have 
fought  for  the  best  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  have  often  been  misinter- 
preted, misquoted,  and  misunderstood. 

Although  there  are  many  people  who 
both  understand  and  admire  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Texas  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  there  has 
never  been  enough  said  about  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  chairman's  bat- 
tles for  the  people. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  Chairman  Patman's  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 


appeared  March  23.  1965,  in  which  he 
clarifies  a  misinterpretation  of  his  pro- 
posals : 

Representative  Patman's  Beliefs 
EorroR,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

I  enjoy  reading  the  comics  in  most  news- 
papers. I  like  Peanuts,  Li'l  Abner,  Penny, 
and  many  others. 

One  comic  page  that  I  look  at  occasionally 
I  find  more  amusing  than  the  others.  It  is 
the  page  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  car- 
ries the  editorials.  It  portrays  so  vividly  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  believe  in  the  divine 
right  of  money  kings.  Consequently,  it  Is 
really  hilarious. 

For  example,  an  editorial  called  "Behind 
the  Fiscal  Fog"  (March  4)  sets  out  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  am  In  favor  of  "printing  press- 
money  because  I  had  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  we  may  be  paying  bankers  too  much  to 
finance  government  securities  (State  and  lo- 
cal as  well  as  Federal ) ,  and  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  save  the  taxpayers  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  avoid  an  increase  in  the 
deficit  by  having  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
at  least  assist  in  government  financing. 

It's  perfectly  all  right,  according  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  money 
kings  for  commercial  banks  to  manufacture 
money  on  the  credit  of  all  the  peopl^for  the 
prime  benefit  of  the  few— big  bankers,  that 
is.  This  is  not  Inflationary.  It  would  only 
be  inflationary,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  If  the  Government  were  to  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  purchase  Its  notes 
at  let  us  say,  one-quarter  or  one-half  or 
three-quarters  of  1  percent.  This  would 
bring  about  'printing  press"  money  by 
cranking  up  the  "overworked  currency 
printing  press." 

To  keep  the  record  straight— for  the  6 
World  War  II  years,  mid-1940  to  mid-1946, 
the  total  Federal  deficit  (net  borrowings) 
was  a  little  over  8199  billion,  which  was  fi- 
nanced through  Government  offerings  of  not 
over  2  5  percent;  much  of  it  ranging  from 
seven-eighths  of  1  percent  down  to  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent. 

This  financing  was  done  during  the  most 
widespread  and  savage  war  in  all  history, 
without  resorting  to  any  overworked  print- 
ing press.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
credit  of  all  the  people  in  this,  the  most 
financially  sound  and  wealthiest  Nation  on 
earth,  might  be  similarly  extended  during 
peacetime  to  allow  low  interest  rate  govern- 
mental borrowings  from  America's  central 
bank  the  Federal  Reserve  System— without 
resorting  to  any  overworked  currency  print- 
ing press. 

This  would  tremendously  ease  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer.  I  admit  that  commercial 
banks  would  lose  some  of  the  especial  bene- 
fits they  now  derive  from  buying  high  in- 
terest rate  governments  on  the  credit  of  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

What  the  Wall  Street  Journal  wants  Is 
obviously  what  the  banking  establishment 
wants;  namely,  a  double  cost  for  all  govern- 
mental projects.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that 
borrowings  by  various  governments— State, 
local  and  Federal— for  long-range  projects 
many  times  call  for  25-year  loans.  A  reason- 
able cost  for  such  loans  in  the  present  mar- 
ket would  approach  4,  5,  or  even  6  percent, 
so  that  over  a  25-year  period  or  less,  the  in- 
terest cost  paid  would  equal  the  total  amount 
of  money  borrowed.  A  billion  dollars  for 
projects,  a  billion  or  more  for  private  banks. 
A  million  dollars  for  a  schoolhouse,  a  mil- 
lion or  more  for  private  banking  institutions. 
I  believe  this  toll  is  too  heavy  and  can  be 
eliminated.  I  believe  the  way  to  eliminate 
most  of  it  merely  calls  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  buy  legitimate  govermnentel 
securities,  municipal.  State,  and  Federal,  for 
a  service  charge  of  less  than  1  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  In  the  equity  of  a  double 
toll  charge,  as  does  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Bankers  need  not  profit  on  poverty  ellmlna- 


Uon,  education,  farm  and  urban  renewal, 
mass  transit,  and  a  hundred  other  benefits 
the  most  prosperous  Nation  on  earth  can 
well  afford  provided  the  citizens  are  not  suf- 
focated  by   high   and   unnecessary   interest 

charges.  .     ^     ^  .,. 

While  I  have  been  rather  critical  of  what 
I  have  termed  your  comic  page,  I  do  wish 
to  commend  you  and  your  working  newsmen 
for   turning   out   a   very   valuable  flnanclal 

newspaper. 

Wright  Patman, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


FREE  AMMUNITION  AGENCY  PRO- 
JECTS RECORD  BUDGET 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  stories  have  reported  that  the 
Army's  free  gun  and  ammunition  pro- 
gram is  to  be  curbed.    According  to  one 
story,  the  Army  plans  to  tighten  control 
over  the  program,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice  and  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Marksmanship,  and  is  revis- 
ing its  system  of  giving  or  selling  guns 
to  civilians.    Another  story  states  that 
the    entire    subsidy — free    ammunition, 
guns   and  other  services — is   being  re- 
examined by  the  Defense  Department. 
I  have  been  alerting  the  public  about 
the  dangers  of  this  loosely  organized  gun 
and  ammunition  subsidy  for  almost  a 
year  and  there  is  nothing  I  would  wel- 
come more  than  official  notice  or  even 
unofficial  knowledge  that  the  Army  or 
the  Defense  Department  plans  a  crack- 
down.   But  while  stories  and  rumors  of 
curbs,  cutbacks  and  controls  are  being 
reported  in  the  press,  the  gun  and  ammo 
give-away  program  is  growing  and  ex- 
panding.   Proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  new  budget  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30,   1966.     For  the  talk  is   about 
tighter  controls,  but  the  facts  as  shown 
by  the  budget  are  that  the  program  is 
scheduled  to  expand  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
According  to  the  budget,  the  dollar  value 
of  ammunition  issued  without  charge  in 

1964  was  $1,434,000.  The  estimated  value 
of  ammunition  given  away  in  fiscal  year 

1965  Is  $1,684,000.  And  the  estimated 
value  of  ammunition  to  be  given  away  in 
fiscal  year  1966  is  $1,796,000.  The  free 
ammunition  is  the  most  impotrant  part 
of  the  program  and  the  costliest. 

The  reports  of  the  controls  and  curbs 
have  been  attributed  to  officials  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  But  these  officials 
have  not  been  named  or  identified. 

My  interest  in  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  goes  back 
almost  a  year  when  I  discovered  the  ex- 
tensive guns  and  ammo  giveaway  that  it 
promotes.  Beginning  in  May  of  last  year 
I  began  a  series  of  speeches  delivered 
before  this  House  in  which  I  explained 
in  detail  not  only  the  manner  in  which 
this  giant  subsidy  operates  to  benefit  the 
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National  Rifle  Association  and  private 
gun  clubs  throughout  the  Nation,  but 
also  how  extreme  right-wing  organiza- 
tions like  the  Minutemen  were  exploit- 
ing the  program  to  arm  themselves. 
More  than  400,000  persons  belong  to  gun 
clubs  receiving  free  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. How  many  of  these  are  right-wing 
extremists,  members  of  the  Minutemen, 
or  other  self-styled  para-military  groups 
no  one  seems  to  know.  Least  of  all  does 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  Army 
know  because  of  the  laxity  and  looseness 
with  which  this  program  is  handled. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  Minutemen  and 
other  extremists  regularly  advise  their 
followers  and  dupes  to  form  gun  clubs, 
afl&liafe  with  the  NRA,  and  get  their 
supply  of  free  guns  and  ammunition. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  over  the  last  5 
years  membership  in  the  NRA  nearly 
doubled  while  at  the  same  time  the  Army 
was  giving  it  almost  $12  million  in  sub- 
sidies. 

On  May  26,  1964. 1  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  express  my  fears  that 
the  Civilian  Marksmanship  program  had 
gotten  out  of  hand  and  was  being  used 
by  right-wing  extremists,  and  to  raise  a 
number  of  questions  about  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government.  On  July  15,  1964, 
I  received  my  answer  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  which  my  letter  had 
been  referred.  The  costs  of  the  program 
had  been  ever  greater  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. From  1959  to  1964  the  Army  had 
given  away  to  private  gun  clubs  246.9 
million  rounds  of  free  ammunition  cost- 
ing $7.2  million.  In  the  same  period, 
the  Army  had  placed  $2.3  million  worth 
of  guns  on  loan  to  gun  clubs.  In  the 
same  period  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  had  spent 
$2.5  million  to  conduct  rifle  matches  and 
other  activities. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  as  a  result  of  my  initial  letter 
to  the  Defense  Department  and  after 
considerable  prodding.  For  during  the 
7  weeks  it  took  for  an  answer  to  come 
back,  nxmierous  telephone  calls  had  to 
be  made  to  the  Pentagon  to  remind  the 
Defense  Establishment  that  my  letter 
had  not  been  answered.  Still,  an  answer 
was  finally  made,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
that. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  whether  to  be 
grateful  or  not  for  the  recent  batch  of 
rumors  about  tighter  controls  and  curbs. 
Of  course,  I  have  been  urging  tighter 
controls  and  curbs  on  this  gims  and 
ammo  subsidy  for  almost  a  year.  Of 
course.  I  have  been  warning  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  about  the  dangers 
of  this  program  for  almost  a  year.  Ob- 
viously, I  would  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  rumors,  attributed  by  the  news- 
papers to  anonymous  officials,  were  true. 
But  there  stands  the  new  budget,  in 
complete  contradiction  to  the  rumors  of 
cutbacks,  projecting  future  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal  year  1966  not 
of  reductions  but  of  increases — substan- 
tial increases. 

Anyone  who  can  reconcile  the  rumors 
with  the  facts  is  welcome  to  try.  He 
should  begin  by  explaining  how  it  is  a 
reduction  of  the  guns  and  ammo  give- 
away program  to  hand  out  $1,434,000 


worth  of  free  ammunition  to  private  gim 
clubs  in  1964,  to  hand  out  $1,684,000 
worth  of  free  ammunition  in  1965,  and 
to  hand  out  $1,796,000  worth  of  free 
ammunition  in  1966.  How  does  one 
curb  a  free  ammunition  subsidy  by  giv- 
ing away  $362,000  worth  of  free  am- 
munition more  in  1966  than  in  1964? 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  March 
21.  1964,  well  written  by  Rasa  Gustaitis; 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  March  14,  1965;  and  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  March  9,  1965: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  14,  1965] 
Army  To  Curb  Loans  of  Gxtns 

The  Army  plans  to  tighten  control  over  its 
loans  of  arms  to  gun  clubs  and  its  gun  sales 
to  individual  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Asooclation,  It  was  learned  yesterday. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  Army's  methods 
of  distributing  its  guns  to  civilians  were 
prompted  by  the  President's  forthcoming 
gun  legislation  and  widely  expressed  fears 
that  Army  guns  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
rightwing  extremists. 

Under  the  Army  program  now  being  de- 
veloped, States  would  know  which  of  their 
residents  were  getting  Army  guns  as  well  as 
the  serial  numbers  of  the  weapons. 

Guns  would  be  delivered  to  a  central  loca- 
tion in  each  State  rather  than  shipped  di- 
rectly to  each  gun  club  by  the  Army. 

An  impartial  study  also  is  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  the  long-established, 
congressionally  authorized  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  serves  a 
useful  "piu-pose  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
national  defense. 

GUN   CLUBS   AFFECTED 

Potentially  affected  by  the  Army's  revised 
program  are  the  more  than  400,000  members 
of  giui  clubs  as  well  as  the  much  larger  over- 
all membership  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

The  President's  gun  measure  due  to  go  to 
Congress  this  week,  is  aimed  at  helping  the 
States  to  Impose  effective  controls  over  fire- 
arms within  their  boundaries. 

The  Army  wants  to  fit  its  own  civilian 
marksmanship  program  into  the  framework 
and  philosophy  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  administration's  gun  legislation, 
mail-order  gun  sales  to  Individuals  would  be 
halted;  gun  shipments  would  be  made  only 
among  importers,  manufacturers  and  dealers; 
license  fees  to  deal  in  guns  would  go  from 
a  nominal  to  a  substantial  figure;  importa- 
tion of  surplus  military  weapons  would  be 
virtually  eliminated,  and  the  sale  of  firearms 
to  persons  under  21  (or  under  18  in  the  caae 
of  rifles  and  shotguns)  would  be  prohibited. 

ARMT   ACnNQ 

An  Army  spokesman  said  that  the  Army 
was  revising  its  system  of  giving  or  selling 
guns  to  civilians  so  the  progrcim  can  be 
continued  in  line  with  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

The  Army's  civilian  marksmanship  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence  by  act  of  Con- 
gress since  early  in  the  century.  Under  its 
rules  clubs  requesting  to  be  enrolled  must 
show  they  have  10  members  or  more,  are 
NRA-afflllated  and  have  access  to  a  range. 

An  adult  or  senior  club  can  get  on  loan 
up  to  eight  .30-callber  rifles,  four  .45-caliber 
pistols  and  four  .22-callber  rifles. 

Recently  various  members  of  Congress 
have  protested  that  the  Army  Is.  in  effect, 
"subsidizing"  the  extremists  by  lending  guns 
to  clubs.  They  base  this  on  repeated  advice 
to  the  membership  of  such  groups  as  the 
extremists  Minutemen  to  Join  a  gun  club. 


NO  EVIDENCE  APPARENT 

"This  really  worries  us."  acknowledged  an 
Army  spokesman.  "We  don't  know  enoueh 
to  say  with  assurance  that  we  don't  have  anv 
extremists  in  the  gun  clubs  but  there's  noth- 
Ing  to  indicate  that  any  member  of  a  eun 
club  was  ever  Involved  in  Inappropr^te 
things.  We've  asked  a  number  of  questions 
about  this  to  see  if  we  missed  anything  but 
no  misuse  of  Army  guns  by  club  members  is 
known." 

Under  the  Army's  new  plans,  the  States 
keeping  track  of  the  extremists  will  be  able 
to  determine  if  any  of  them  show  up  in  the 
ranks  of  gun  clubs  receiving  Army  guns. 

The  States  also  will  be  informed  of  sales 
of  Army  guns  to  Individuals.  This  is  an- 
other congressional  authorized  program 
Gun  buyers  must  send  In  their  NRA  card, 
a  statement  that  they  are  18  or  over,  have 
never  purchased  a  comparable  item  from  the 
U.S.  Government  and  have  taken  the  NRA 
pledge.  This  includes  statements  that  they 
don't  belong  to  an  organization  advocating 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Government  and 
have  never  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of 
violence. 

Now  under  consideration  is  an  Army  re- 
quirement for  more  positive  character  asser- 
tions by  would-be  gun  buyers  so,  If  they 
lied,  they  could  be  prosecuted  for  making 
false  statements  to  the  Government. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  21.  1965] 

Gun  Clubs  Block  Weapons  Curbs 

(By  Rasa  Gustaitis) 

The  fountainhead  of  the  Nation's  antl- 
gun-control  lobby  is  an  income-tax-exempt 
organization  that  has  received  more  than 
$12  million  in  Federal  subsidies  in  the  past 
5  years. 

The  subsidy — free  ammunition,  guns,  and 
other  services  provided  by  the  Army — has 
helped  the  National  Rifle  Association  to 
nearly  double  its  membership  in  that  period. 

This  subsidy  is  now  being  reexamined  by 
the  Defense  Department,  a  spokesman  con- 
flrmed  last  week.  The  program  is  designed 
to  Improve  civilian  markmanship,  but  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  its  merits  and 
about  having  NRA-affiliated  rifle  clubs  con- 
duct the  program. 

The  NRA  now  numbers  675,000  members  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  plus  462,000  non- 
members  in  12,000  affiliated  gun  clubs.  More 
than  a  million  persons  are  thus  reached  by 
the  stream  of  publications  flowing  from  the 
association's  headquarters  at  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW. 

And  those  publications  have  helped  trigger 
a  flood  of  mail  any  time  a  law  is  proposed  to 
control  firearms. 

Since  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, no  single  signlflcant  law  requiring  reg- 
istration or  strict  control  of  weapons  has 
been  enacted  by  Congress,  a  State,  or  a  major 
city. 

A  rifle  association  policy  statement  holds 
that  "flrearms  legislation  is  of  insufficient 
value  in  the  prevention  of  crime  to  justify 
the  inevitable  restriction  which  such  legisla- 
tion places  upon  law-abiding  citizens."  The 
group  has  consistently  opposed  most  arms 
control  legislation. 

The  association  had  $7  million  in  assets 
and  an  aruiual  budget  of  about  $4  million  in 
1963.  It  received  64  percent  of  its  income 
from  membership  dues,  25  percent  from  ad- 
vertisements, in  Its  monthly  magazine,  the 
American  Rifleman,  and  11  percent  from 
other  services,  including  sales  of  Its  publi- 
cations. 

Last  simimer.  Representative  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  Democrat  of  Texas,  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  for  information  on  the 
Army's  programs  conducted  with  NRA  mem- 
bers and  affiliated  clubs. 


The  Army  reply  showed  that  $12  million 
h«rtbeen  spent  since  1959.  not  including  cost 
^ip«Dons  sold  at  special  rates  to  NRA  mem- 
°'r  The  figures  broke  down  as  follows:  $7.2 
miuion  for  246.9  million  rounds  of  free  am- 
iSon  supplied  to  gun  clubs  froA  fisca^ 
foSo  to  fiscal  1964;  $2.3  million  worth  of 
iuns  and  equipment  on  loan  to  gun  clubs 
K  million  for  the  Army's  National  Board 
w  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  to  con- 
duct rifle  matches  and  other  activities  In  its 
civUian  marksmanship   program. 

The  National  Board  was  set  up  by  law 
fi/vears  ago  to  provide  marksmanship  traln- 
fn/and  enable  citizens  to  become  proficient 
Sth  small  arras  through  a  program  con- 
Tucted  with  the  Rifle  Association.  Last 
year.  17  of  the  25  Board  members  were  also 
WR.A  members. 

Not  included  in  the  /12-milllon  figure  is 
the  cost,  if  any,  of  the  Army's  selling  539.267 
rifles  shotguns  and  pistols  to  NRA  members 
at  soecial  rates. 

TOe  association  is  exempt  from  taxes  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code's  subsection  501 
,ci(4)  which  exempts  "civic  leagues  or  or- 
ganizations not  organized  for  profit  but  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare  •  •  •  and  the  net  earnings  of  which 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  charitable,  educa- 
tional or  recreational  purposes." 

The  Rifle  Association  does  not  consider  It- 
self a  lobbying  group  and  is  not  registered  as 
such  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

^^Ye\  i^n^a  publication  It  boasts:  "No  other 
orKanlzatlon  carries  on  such  a  continuous 
and  successful  effort  to  inform  its  members 
about  proposed  antigun  laws  which  would 
restrict  the  ownership  and  use  of  shotgun, 
handgun  and  rifle  alike."  , 

Jack  J.  Basil,  head  of  the  associations 
legislative  service,  states  that  although  leg- 
islative bulletins,  letters  and  even  telegrams 
are  sent  to  members,  it  Is  up  to  them  to  make 
up  their  minds. 

The  bulletins,  however,  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  association  considers  an  inteUl- 
gent  opinion.  For  example,  when  a  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  Baltimore  County  Council 
last  year  requiring  police  permission  to  buy 
firearms.  Frank  C.  Daniel.  NRA  secretary, 
noted  in  a  bulletin : 

"The  regulation  of  all  private  firearms 
transactions  in  so  large  a  county  where  the 
possibilities  of  evasion  are  numerous  would 
create  an  Impossible  enforcement  problem. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Private  Armies  Cause  Concern,  Spur  Efforts 
To  Tighten  Gun  Laws— Minutemen  Gird 
TO  FIGHT  reds;   L.B.J.  Asks  Congress  to 
Curb  Mail  Order  Sales  of  Weapons 
"We've  seen  our  last  free  election  In  this 
Government.    Now  we'll  wait  until  things  get 
so  bad  that  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  support  an  underground  revolution.    We 
wouldn't  lead  the  revolt  but   we  hope  we 
could  supply  some  of  the  people,  the  know- 
how  and  the  material." 

This  statement  is  offered  in  the  even,  soft 
drawl  of  41-year-old  Robert  B.  de  Pugh.  of 
Norborne,  Mo.  Mr.  de  Pugh,  besides  being 
president  of  Bio-Lab  Pharmaceutical  Co..  a 
veterinary  medicine  concern,  Is  the  leader 
of  a  mllltantly  antl-Communlst  organization 
called  the  Minutemen.  He  believes  that  the 
Minutemen  must  be  prepared  if  necessary  to 
repel  invaders  from  abroad  or  subversion 
from  within  the  Government  with  armed 
force. 

But  If  the  Minutemen  are  worried  about 
Communists,  many  public  officials  are  Just 
as  worried  about  the  Minutemen  and  sUnilar 
organizations  which  have  been  springing  up 
around  the  country.  A  bill  now  before  the 
California  Legislat\ire.  aimed  at  such  groups, 
outlaws  two  or  more  people  getting  together 
as  a  "paramiUtary  organization"  to  practice 


with  weapons  or  give  instruction  in  their  use. 
Exempt  from   the   bill  would   be   organiza- 
tions  formed   purely   for   "recreation."   and 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  college  and 
school  military  classes  and  veterans'  groups. 
Concern   about   armed    extremist   groups, 
combined   with   anxiety  about  guns  falling 
into  the  hands  of  emotionally  disturbed  In- 
dividuals and  professional  criminals,  is  spur- 
ring other  efforts  at  local.  State  and  Federal 
levels  to  tighten  controls  over  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  guns.     Yesterday  President 
Johnson  called  on  Congress  to  outlaw  mall 
order  sales  of  guns,  reminding  the  legislators 
that  a  mail  order  rifle  was  used  to  assassinate 
President  Kennedy.    Many  such  efforts,  how- 
ever, face  stiff  opposition  from  hunters,  tar- 
get shooters,  gun  collectors  and  retailers  who 
regard  some  regulatory  proposals  as  Infringe- 
ments of  their  constitutional  right  to  "keep 
and  bear  arms." 

For  his  part,  the  Minutemen's  Mr.  de  Pugh 
says  •  "No  new  gun  law  will  hamper  us  from 
getting  what  we  need."  He  adds  that  "we're 
pretty  proficient  In  getting  them  (guns)  frorn 
our  sources."  though  he  won't  say  what 
these  sources  are.  Each  Mlnuteman  is  re- 
quired to  possess  a  rifle,  a  sidearm,  and  300 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  Minutemen  organization  is  loosely 
fcnit.  and  Mr.  de  Pugh  says  this  is  deliberate. 
"A  deflnite  chain  of  command  is  a  weakness 
in  a  strictly  underground  movement."  he  ex- 
plains. Under  Mr.  de  Pugh  are  about  50 
State  or  area  coordinators,  each  of  whom  can 
operate  independently.  Below  them  are 
"bands,"  each  with  a  leader.  The  bands  are 
broken  up  Into  anywhere  from  2  to  20 
"teams"  of  6  men  each.  Mr.  de  Pugh  won  t 
disclose  exact  membership  figures  for  the 
Minutemen  but  he  does  say  that  each  mem- 
ber has  a  number  and  that  he  has  given  out 
62.000  numbers  to  State  and  area  coordina- 
tors for  eventual  distribution. 

"Our  greatest  accomplishment  Is  the  fact 
we've  developed  an  organization  large  enough 
and  diverse  enough  so  that  it  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  destroyed  now."  claims  Mr.  de  Pugh. 
The  US.  Government,  Mr.  de  Pugh  fears, 
appears  to  be  heading  toward  "peaceable  sur- 
render" to  communism.  "We're  trying  to 
show  them  the  people  will  fight  if  the  Gov- 
ernment doesn't." 


A    CHANCE  TO    PRACTICE 

Mr  de  Pugh  encourages  Minutemen  to  join 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  local  gun 
clubs  Such  membership,  he  says,  serves 
"as  a' cover  for  our  activities  and  gives  us  a 
chance  to  practice  shooting  undetected. 

Gun  clubs  approved  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  State  afliliates,  and  the  National 
Guard  are  eligible  to  buy  arms  at  cutrate 
prices  and  get  free  ammunition  from  the  De- 
fense Department  under  a  program  aimed  at 
sharpening  the  skills  of  civilian  marksmen. 
Mr  de  Pugh  denies  that  Minutemen  get  arms 
through  this  program  because  "those  guns 
are  registered  and  could  be  confiscated.  But 
California  law  officials  say  they  suspect  that 
some  extremist  groups  have  infiltrated  gun 
clubs  or  formed  their  own  so  they  could  get 
weapons  from  the  Government. 

Last  year,  Stanley  Mosk.  then  California 
attorney  general,  asked  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  a  list  of  members  of  California 
clubs  receiving  arms  under  the  marksman- 
ship program.  But  the  National  Board  'To 
Promote  Rifie  Practice,  which  administers  the 
program,  said  such  lists  "weren't  available^ 
Now  Mr  Mosk's  successor.  Thomas  Lynch, 
plans  to  try  again  soon  to  get  the  Informa- 

The  rifle  practice  board  annuaUy  distrib- 
utes about  $1  million  worth  of  guns  and  am- 
munition to  members  of  some  5,600  groups, 
including  clubs  sponsored  by  the  NRA,  Boy 
Scout  groups,  veterans'  organizations,  and 
even  church- affiliated  groups.  The  Army  has 
taken  an  active  Interest  in  civilian  sharp- 


shooters since  1903,  and  members  of  the  rifle 
practice  board  claim  this  Interest  paid  off 
handsomely  during  World  War  H  when 
"thousands"  Oif  marksmen  from  clvUlan  gun 
clubs  served  In  the  Army  as  shooting  instruc- 
tors. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  says  there 
Is  no  hard  evidence  that  extremist  groups 
have  infiltrated  gun  clubs  it  approves.  Asso- 
ciation officials  resent  attempts  to  link  the 
organization,  even  In  the  role  of  an  unknow- 
ing host,  to  "private  armies  and  guerrlUa 

forces."  ,  .  , 

The  Defense  Department  marksmanship 
program  is  only  one  of  the  concerns  of  offi- 
cials and  lawmakers  worried  about  guns. 
They're  also  trying  to  enact  new  laws,  or 
tighten  existing  legislation,  dealing  with  such 
things  as  registration  of  gim  owners  and  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons. 

Advocates  of  new  gun  control  laws  see  per- 
haps their  best  chance  for  success  in  urban 
areas  where  politicians  aren't  subject  to 
pressure  from  hunters  and  gun-toting  farm- 
ers and  ranchers.  Thus,  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council  is  expected  soon  to  approve  a 
firearms  registration  ordinance  which  gun 
enthusiasts  bitterly  call  "the  most  restrictive 
of  any  in  the  United  States."  It  would  re- 
quire that  a  Philadelphlan  be  finger-printed, 
photographed,  and  approved  by  police  before 
he  could  buy  or  own  any  kind  of  gun. 

At  the  State  level,  since  January  1  alone, 
gun  control  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
more  than  a  dozen  legislatures.  But  progress 
in  most  States  is  likely  to  be  limited  arid 
slow,  because  legislators  will  try  to  avoid 
"stepping  on  the  toes"  of  gun  enthusiasts. 

Bills  in  Maine  and  Virginia  would  tighten 
laws  requiring  licenses  to  carry  hidden  pistols 
in  the  streets.  The  measures  aren  t  likely  to 
raise  violent  objections  from  gun  groups  since 
they  restrict  only  the  carrying,  not  the  own- 
ing of  concealable  weapons.  Sixteen  States 
already  forbid  anyone  but  policemen  and  mil- 
itary personnel  from  carrying  concealed 
weapons. 

The  gun  groups  probably  will  support  pro- 
posals in  several  legislatures  to  prohibit 
shooting  across  highways  and  to  demand 
proof  of  competency  in  weapons  handling  for 
teenage  gun  users.  Such  provisions  already 
are  In  effect  in  many  States. 

A  California  legislative  committee  recently 
drafted  nine  bills  which  prlmarUy  tighten 
laws  on  pistols,  revolvers,  and  machlnegiai^ 
The  package  represents  a  compromise  with 
frun  enthusiasts,  and  one  lobbyist  for  gun 
organizations  describes  it  as  a  "very  com- 
prehensive legislative  Job"  unlikely  to  draw 
much  opposition. 

But  gvm  enthusiasts  probably  wUl  take  a 
much  different  attitude  toward  three  tougher 
bills  introduced  last  week  by  California  legis- 
lators for  regard  the  compromise  package  as 
too  lenient.  One  bill  would  let  local  law  au- 
thorities give  pistol-carrying  permits  only  to 
residente  of  their  own  Jurisdiction.  As  things 
stand  now.  lawmen  complain,  a  man  whose 
background  Is  such  that  his  own  police  chief 
won't  grant  him  a  pistol  permit  can  get  one 
in  another  town  where  he  Isn't  known. 

At  the  heart  of  the  fight  against  many 
restrictions  on  guns  is  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, whose  670,000  members  usually  also 
belong  to  affiliated  State  and  local  groups. 
The  NRA  isn't  registered  as  an  official  lobby- 
ing body,  but  still  gets  Its  message  across 
effectively  through  letters  members  write  to 
legislators  on  key  committees. 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  argxunent 
against  gun  control  laws.  For  one  thing,  gun 
groups  contend  that  stringent  regulations 
make  It  difficult  for  citizens  to  own  and  use 
grins  to  protect  themselves  against  criminals. 
They  also  argue  that  requiring  all  gun  owners 
to  register  would  make  it  that  much  easier 
for  a  foreign  power  or  domestic  revolution- 
aries to  disarm  loyal  American  citizens. 
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MILITARY    PAY    RAISE 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conscience  of  this  Nation  would  be 
shocked  if  it  learned  that  while  promot- 
ing a  war  against  poverty,  the  Federal 
Govei'nment  itself  continues  to  promote 
poverty.  This  it  is  doing  by  underpay- 
ing thousands  in  its  employment. 

Like  most  Americans  who  are  too  bus- 
ily involved  in  their  own  bailiwick  to 
note  the  injustice  which  we  impose  upon 
a  dedicated  segment  of  our  citizenry,  I 
have  been  shocked  out  of  my  lethargy  by 
a  series  of  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles to  speak  out  and  make  every  effort  to 
do  something,  about  correcting  an  inex- 
cusab:-  situation.  I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  shabby  treatment  we  accord  fel- 
low citizens  of  our  military  forces.  They 
are  the  forgotten  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, perhaps  because  they  are  with- 
out unions  or  lobbyists.  We  certainly  do 
not  expect  a  civilian  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  to  v;ork 
for  anything  less  than  a  living  wage. 
Why  then  should  we  expect  our  men  in 
uniform  who  are  the  first  to  be  asked  to 
risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  including  our  standard 
of  living,  to  work  for  anything  leSs  than 
a  living  wage?  It  is  almost  unbelievable 
and  no  doubt  shocking  to  the  average 
American  that  an  enlisted  man  in  grade 
1  (lowest  rank)  is  paid  only  $78  a  month 
in  his  first  4  months  of  duty  and 
then  only  $83.20  for  the  following  20 
months  that  he  is  in  the  service. 

No  one  expects  a  man  to  provide  for  a 
family  of  four  on  a  monthly  salary  of 
$167.10:  but,  curiously  enough  if  a  man 
is  in  military  unifoi-m  we  expect  him  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  continually  amazed 
at  the  number  of  our  career  personnel 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  who  with  firm  ded- 
ication and  a  great  deal  of  sacrifice  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  accept  the 
lot  of  the  underpaid  and  give  unselfishly 
of  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  They  are  dedicated  men  whom 
we  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  reward 
rather  than  neglect.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  heart  of  our  uniformed  services  is 
the  educated,  trained,  and  highly  profes- 
sional man.  whether  enlisted  or  com- 
missioned. Unless  these  men  make  a 
commitment  to  a  professional  career  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  the  American  people 
have  much  to  lose,  both  in  money  and 
human  resources.  It  is  more  than  mere 
speculation  to  say  that  we  are  losing  the 
kind  of  men  I  am  talking  about  by 
the  thousands  each  year.  The  U.S. 
Navy  League  recently  published  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  manpower  and  pay 
which  are,  quite  frankly,  alarming. 

The  league  pointed  out  that  the  Navy 
alone  loses  130.000  enlisted  personnel 
each  year  and  about  10,000  officers.  No 
small  amount  of  these  men  are  highly 


competent  professionals,  whose  skills 
must  be  replaced  at  a  huge  cost  to  the 
American  people. 

As  it  has  been  so  eloquently  stated  by 
our  able  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina:  "We  may  develop  the  most 
exotic  weapons  systems  in  the  world;  we 
may  build  the  finest  missiles;  we  may 
constnict  fantastic  underwater  missile 
launchers;  we  may  lead  the  world  in 
equipment,  but  if  we  do  not  have  men 
and  women  provided  with  a  standard 
of  living  equivalent  to  the  standard  of 
living  they  are  defending,  then  one  of 
these  days  we  will  awaken  to  the  sad 
realization  that  our  Armed  Forces  are 
sadly  deficient  in  two  indispensable  in- 
gredients— leadership   and   motivation." 

I  propose  that  we  seriously  consider 
raising  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grades, 
in  both  the  enlisted  and  oflBcer  ranks,  by 
as  much  as  50  percent,  and  increasing  al- 
lowances for  dependents  at  all  grade  lev- 
els, to  the  extent  that  our  men  in  uni- 
form may  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
providing  his  family  with  a  decent  living 
and  his  children  with  a  college  educa- 
tion. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MiNisH  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  cen- 
turies the  Byelorussian  people  were  al- 
most lost  in  the  huge  czarist  empire  of 
Russia,  and  peoples  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  hardly  aware  of  Byelorus- 
sians as  a  distinct  ethnic  group.  Then 
toward  the  end  of  World  War  I  when 
these  10  million  Byelorussians  asserted 
their  freedom  and  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence of  Russia,  all  peoples  becami 
very  much  aware  of  this  historic  fact. 

On  March  25.  1918,  when  the  czarist 
regime  was  shattered,  Byelorussians 
formed  their  own  independent  state  in 
their  historic  homeland,  with  its  capital 
at  Minsk.  At  once  they  set  out  to  re- 
build their  new  state  in  the  image  of 
their  centuries-old  dream,  and  in  free- 
dom they  were  doing  their  utmost  to 
attain  their  goal.  But  all  their  efforts 
were  of  no  avail,  and  all  their  hopes 
were  dashed  by  the  aggressive  Red 
army.  '■  Before  the  end  of  1918  Byelo- 
russia was  attacked,  overrun,  and  then 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus  ended  the  brief  but  glorious  pe- 
riod of  independence  in  Byelorussia. 
Today  for  more  than  45  years  the  Byelo- 
russian people  have  been  prisoners  in 
their  homeland,  effectively  sealed  off 
from  the  free  world  by  hundreds  of  miles 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  they  have 
not  given  up  their  hope  for  freedom  and 
are  praying  for  the  day  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  Communist  tyranny.  On  the 
47th  anniversary  of  their  Independence, 
Mr.  President,  we  join  them  in  their 
prayers. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Freidel] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  Byelo- 
russian independence.  This  is  a  day 
upon  which  we  of  the  free  world  pay 
tribute  to  a  people  who  have  long  suf- 
fered from  the  deprivation  of  liberty. 
It  is  also  a  day  upon  which  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  of  universal 
freedom. 

It  would  be  easy  for  Americans  to  lapse 
into  a  mood  of  passive  acquiescence  on 
this  question  of  loss  of  liberty.  But  this 
we  have  never  done.  Our  own  institu- 
tions are  by  no  means  perfect:  nor  have 
they  ever  been  perfect.  They  are,  after 
all,  only  the  creations  of  man  with  all  his 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings.  Ours  is 
a  system  of  perfecting  democracy  in 
which  we  seek  ultimately  the  idealistic 
goal  established  by  our  Founding  Fathers, 
the  goal  of  universal  freedom. 

In  one  sense  ours  is  a  privileged  na- 
tion for  the  fact  remains  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  never  suffered  the  total  loss 
of  freedom.  Thus,  we  cannot  really  know 
the  pains  and  anguish  of  enslavement; 
we  cannot  really  know  the  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  those  heroic  Byelorus- 
sian peoples  who,  after  a  momentary  res- 
pite of  freedom,  have  again  been  brought 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Russian  state. 

For  all  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed, 
still  we  as  a  people  have  been  on  the  fir- 
ing line  of  freedom  so  many  times  in  our 
brief  history  that  I  feel  sure  we  need  not 
experience  the  loss  of  freedom  to  know 
its  real  value.  Even  at  this  very  moment 
our  American  men  are  in  Vietnam  fight- 
ing for  the  ideals  of  human  liberty. 
These  ideals  hive  always  inspired  our 
Nation  to  great  sacrifice  and  I  beheve 
they  will  always  do  so. 

In  commemorating  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia  as  we  are  doing 
today,  it  is  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  freedom,  but  it  is  also 
fitting  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  our  own  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  In  so  doing,  we  reaffirm  our 
own  commitment  and  in  our  reaffirma- 
tion we  revitalize  that  glorious  ideal  to 
which  we  hope  and  pray  all  mankind 
aspires,  the  ideal  of  universal  freedom. 
This  act  of  rededication  gives  heart  to 
the  downtrodden;  it  gives  them  hope  for 
the  future  that  one  day  they,  too,  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  have 
within  their  own  power  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  their  nation's 
destiny. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  in 
Harrisburg  copies  of  two  resolutions 
which  were  introduced  in  those  respec- 
tive bodies. 

These  resolutions  were  of  consequen- 
tial interest  to  me,  and  I  felt  that  they 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  as  well. 

They  are  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  Pennstlvania 

The  closing  of  the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base 
at  Middletown,  Pa.,  will  add  to  the  unem- 
ployed of  central  Pennsylvania  about  one- 
founb  of  the  total  to  be  made  unemployed 
by  the  recent  order  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  closing  certain  installa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  About 
12,000  families  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  order. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  suffering  of 
the  unemployed  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  area  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  resultant  additions 
of  poverty-stricken  families  to  relief  rolls, 
etc..  and  the  economy  of  central  Pennsylvania 
will  grind  to  a  low  point  in  the  years  to  come 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  annual  $73  million 
payroll  of  the  base. 

National  defense  expenditures  in  Pennsyl- 
vania constitute  only  one-third  of  the 
amount  spent  in  New  York  and  only  one- 
eighth  of  that  spent  in  California.  The 
phasing  out  of  the  Olmsted  Base  will  lower 
the  share  of  the  Commonwealth  to  less  than 
3^2  cents  of  each  national  defense  dollar. 

Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  is  the  only  base 
operated  by  the  Air  Force  in  Pennsylvania. 
Its  closing  may  result  in  inadequate  protec- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  and  Northeastern 
United  States:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  be  urged  to  rescind  the 
order  directing  the  pljaslng  out  of  the  Olm- 
sted Air  Force  Base  at  Middletown;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Attest : 

Mark  Gruell,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 

House  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
OF  Pennsylvania 

History,  science,  and  the  demonstrated 
Individual  worth  of  immigrants  from  all 
countries  of  the  world  establish  that  our  im- 
migration laws  are  obsolete.  The  discrimi- 
natory National  Origins  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed and  corrective  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress.  To  exclude  a  skilled  or  gifted 
person  because  the  country  of  his  birth  has 
a  small  quota  is  both  undemocratic  and 
wasteful. 

This  is  a  Nation  of  Immigrants  in  which 
citizens  of  many  cultures  and  ethnic  origins 
live  and  work  side  by  side  to  make  the 
American  ideal  of  equality  for  all  men  a 
reality. 

Immigrants  represent  less  than  0.25  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force.  Those  entering 
the  labor  force  have  talents  and  skills  which 
are  in  short  supply  In  our  economy:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  repeal  the  Na- 
tional Origins  Act  and  that  it  pass  corrective 
immigration  legislation   to  demonstrate  to 


the  world  that  we  believe  all  men  to  be  equal 
under  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration. 


FREE  TRADE 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
TDent]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  grinds  out  much  needed  legis- 
lation to  relieve  distress,  discomfort, 
need,  and  want  in  oiu-  Nation  we  should 
listen  once  in  a  while  at  least  to  those 
among  us  who  have  sobering  thoughts  on 
the  state  of  our  Nation. 

Recently,  a  copy  of  a  letter  came  into 
my  possession  and  I  was  impressed  with 
the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  the 
writer's  observations. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
premise  on  free  trade  we  must  admit 
that  his  logic,  for  the  industry  he  repre- 
sents, has  merit. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  pre- 
dicted the  impending  gold  crisis  based 
upon  the  same  logic  as  contained  in  this 
letter  and  the  records  of  our  trade  bal- 
ances. While  it  is  an  exercise  in  futility 
to  try  to  change  the  course  of  the  river 
of  free  trade  thinking  at  this  point  it 
might  not  be  so  futile  if  we  could  start 
looking  for  the  answers,  for  the  future. 

We  have  started  a  serious  and  dis- 
astrous philosophy  of  profit   over  any 
other  consideration  in  our  trade  policy. 
The  case  of  Studebaker  is  one  in  point. 
I  will  bet  my  last  dime  thart  we  will  soon 
lose  the  bulk  of  our  parts  industry  not 
alone  to  Canada  but  to  U.S.-owned  for- 
eign site  facilities. 
This  is  as  sure  as  a  new  day  tomorrow. 
The  letter  follows: 

Imperial  Glass  Corp.. 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  January  15, 1965. 
Mr.  Jack  McDermott, 
Editor.  Gift  <£•  Tableware  Reporter, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Jack:  Thanks  for  the  invitation  to 
write  you  a  letter  re  my  philosophy  on  free 
trade  for  your  publication.  I  respectfully 
decline.  It  would  accomplish  nothing.  This 
I've  learned  over  the  past  30  years,  the  hard 
way. 

The  retailer  cares  not  about  such  philos- 
ophy or  reasoning.  His  desire  is  to  buy  at 
the  best  possible  price  and  to  sell  at  a  profit. 
He  cares  nothing  about  sotirce;  excepting 
S  &  H..  about  the  lone,  sterling  and  worth- 
while exception  that  proves  my  allegation. 

He  cares  not  to  listen  to  the  story  of  tariff 
duties  once  being  our  Nation's  prime  source 
of  revenue,  and  that  now  he  himself  and 
American  manufacturers  are  paying  huge 
annual  taxes  to  replace  those  no-longer-exlst- 
ing  duties  and  yes,  to  even  provide  the  capital 
Investment  necessary  to  produce  the  plant 
facilities  for  the  foreign  production. 

He's  not  at  all  Interested  in  the  historical 
fact  that  on  this  continent  there  first  existed 
and  still  exists  the  only  truly  free  trade  in 


the  entire  world— Interstate  trade.  And  that 
It  Is  fair  trade  too,  because  wages  and  taxes 
and  transportation  are  fairly  equal  and  sel- 
dom subsidized. 

The  retailer  Is  too  busy  to  note  the  true  Im- 
pact of  the  statement  that  93  percent  of  the 
flue  china  sold  in  America  In  1964  was  for- 
eign-made. He's  only  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  It  made  him  a  profit. 

He's  not  a  bit  distressed  that  jobs  were  lost 
at  Imperial  last  year  when  counterfeit,  low- 
priced  candlewlck  arrived  from  Japan  and 
Czechoslovakia.     He   bought  It. 

Nor  Is  he  concerned  that  at  the  recent 
Atlantic  City  show  Toscany  presented  a  copy 
of  our  pressed  scroll  stemware  from  Italy, 
for  sale  at  about  50  percent  off  our  closely- 
marked  suggested  list  price.  The  fact  that 
his  purchase  of  this  low-cost,  nigh  duty  free 
copy  will  cost  American  workmen  Jobs  does 
not  register  as  he  buys  It.  All  that  he  reg- 
isters Is  the  sound  of  his  cash  register. 

He  does  not  care  at  all  that  as  imports  In- 
crease because  they  are  tax  free,  his  own 
business  and  personal  taxes  Increase  to  make 
free  trade  still  freer.  In  fact  he  often  sees 
to  It  that  Importers  do  actual  harm  to  do- 
mestic producers.  He's  utterly  blind  to  the 
economic  truth  that  today's  Importation  Is 
a  tapeworm  living  off  American  taxes,  and 
that  he  cannot  escape  paying  his  full  share 
of  this  cost. 

Nor  do  the  Journals  of  our  trade  find  this 
whole  matter,  or  even  small  segments  of  It. 
worthy  of  mention,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
They    too    are    managed    press — policies    di- 
rected by  the  majority  of  their  advertisers. 
As  I  sit  before  my  open  fire  tonight,  dictat- 
ing this  letter  to   you,  I'm  not  urmilndful 
that    I    recently    talked,    after    much    cor- 
respondence, with  one  from  a  country  over 
the  sea  who  frankly  told  me  he  was  Interested 
in  buying  all  our  equipment  and  shipping  It 
to  his  "home  nation"  where  It  would  aU  be 
employed  to  produce  glass  for  export  back 
here  and  that  such  a  cash  purchase  could  be 
made    because     of    American    Government 
money  available  to  him  through  his  country. 
This  Is  of  no  Interest  to  your  retailers  ( and 
none  of  their  business).       Even  though  it 
would  Increase  their  taxes,  and  yours,  neither 
of   you  would  be  bothered,  nor  would  our 
Congress  be  concerned  for  they.  In  their  in- 
finite wisdom,  would  provide — but  at  whose 
cost?    Tax-supported  Appalachla  would  Just 
be  extended  to  Include  another  community. 
The  chip  has  been  long-gone  if  It  ever  was 
on  my  shoulder  re  this  subject.    I've  turned 
to  prayer   and  away  from  logic.     Thinking 
and  reason  Is  distasteful  In  the  Great  Society 
and    sophistication    reigns    Instead,    which 
word   I  was   taught  to  mean  complex,   not 
clarity.    I  only  want  a  fair  break.    I  do  not 
want  my  taxes  used  to  provide  and  support 
tax-free  competition  against  me.     When   it 
comes  to  free  trade,  I'd  like  some  of  It  too. 
I've  been  unable  to  change  just  for  the  sake 
of   change.     I'm   too   old    a   dog.   I    reckon. 
Goodnight. 

Confidentially, 

Carl  Gtjstket, 

President. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  How- 
ard] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  untU 
World  War  U  Byelorussians  were  among 
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the  least  known  of  the  many  peoples  liv- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. We  had  heard  of  the  Ukrainians, 
the  Baltic  peoples,  of  peoples  in  the  Cau- 
casus, and  even  of  those  in  distant 
Asiatic  areas,  but  one  seldom  heard  of 
the  Byelorussians  despite  the  fact  that 
as  an  ethnic  group  they  are  more  nu- 
merous than  any  of  the  groups  named 
above.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  10  mil- 
lion Byelorussians  constitute  the  third 
largest  ethnic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
exceeded  only  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Ukrainians.  And  these  people,  with 
their  past  glory,  had  lived  there  in  the 
area  east  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  north  of  the 
Black  Sea  in  northeastern  Europe 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  Early  in 
modern  times  their  country  was  annexed 
to  Russia  and  so  remained  until  they  re- 
gained their  freedom  in  1918. 

These  Slavic  but  distinctly  different 
ethnic  people  managed  to  retain  their 
national  traits  and  traditions,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  alive  their  national 
sentiments  while  subjected  to  Russia's 
czarist  regime.  Finally,  when  the  czarist 
regime  was  no  more,  Byelorussians  felt 
free  and  proclaimed  their  independence 
on  March  25,  1918.  Soon  they  set  up 
their  own  goverrmient  and  were  masters 
of  their  own  destiny  for  a  very  brief 
period.  Within  less  than  a  year,  however, 
the  Red  army  overran  the  coimtry,  and 
independent  Byelorussia  ceased  to  exist. 
All  freedom  vanished  from  Byelorussia, 
but  the  vivid  and  joyous  experience  of 
that  brief  period  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Byelorussian  people. 

For  more  than  45  years  these  people 
have  been  suffering  under  Commimist 
domination  in  their  homeland.  But  they 
have  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  their  lot 
with  the  ways  of  oppressive  communism. 
Neither  those  who  endure  the  Commu- 
nist regime  there,  nor  those  Byelorus- 
sians living  abroad,  have  recognized  the 
Soviet  rule  over  their  homeland.  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorussian  descent  detest  and 
despise  both  the  regime  in  the  land  of 
their  ancestors  and  those  who  rule  there. 
On  the  47th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day  we  all  join  these 
people  in  this  observance  and  express  the 
hope  that  soon  Byelorussians  shall  be 
frqe  from  Communist  domination  in 
their  homeland. 


have  spared  no  amount  of  effort  and  no 
amount  of  blood  to  force  different  na- 
tionality groups  into  a  common  mold 
without  the  opportvmity  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  deprived  of  the  most  funda- 
mental civil  rights. 

The  collapse  of  the  corrupt  and  in- 
effective czarist  regime  during  the  First 
World  War  gave  many  of  the  subjugated 
nationalities  the  chance  they  had  longed 
for  to  establish  themselves  as  free  and 
independent  nations,  threatening  no 
one,  desiring  only  to  live  their  own  lives 
in  peace. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  boldly  and 
courageously  seized  this  opportunity  to 
proclaim  themselves  an  independent  re- 
public after  3  years  of  German  wartime 
occupation  had  come  to  an  end. 

But  even  though  the  faces  had 
changed  in  the  Kremlin,  and  the  ideolog- 
ical justification  for  tyranny  had  shifted 
from  the  discredited  notion  of  divine 
right  of  kings  to  the  corrupt  notion  of 
all  power  to  the  party,  these  two  regimes 
had  one  thing  in  common:  they  were  de- 
termined to  wipewout  all  traces  of  na- 
tional identity  and  independence. 

The  first  onslaught  of  the  newly 
formed  Red  army  came  a  year  after 
Byeloinissian  independence  has  been 
proclaimed,  and  in  1921,  the  territory  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

A  similar  pattern  took  place  in  the 
Second  World  War.  There  was  a  pe- 
riod of  German  occupation  followed  by 
the  renewal  of  Moscow  domination 
through  the  instrument  of  the  Red 
army.  Only  this  time  the  whole  of  the 
territory  was  swallowed  up  and  Poland 
also  became  a  puppet  satellite. 

Now  that  the  rulers  in  Moscow  have 
proclaimed  their  intolerance  of  all  in- 
dependence and  national  identity  every- 
where in  the  world,  the  peoples  in  the 
free  world,  have  become  part  of  the 
struggle  that,  on  a  smaller  scale,  was 
waged  by  the  Byelorussian  people  47 
years  ago.  Let  us  look  upon  that  time 
as  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  of  man's 
irresistible  movement  toward  the  goal  of 
freedom  for  all  peoples. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  marks  the  47th  armiversary  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Byelorussian  people  to 
make  themselves  independent,  the  goal 
of  all  men  proud  of  their  distinctive  cul- 
tural, historical,  and  linguistic  heritage. 

The  endless  series  of  autocratic 
regimes  centered  In  Moscow  has  never 
been  willing  to  tolerate  diversity.    They 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BOLAND]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
will  always  be  indebted  to  the  Greeks 
for  their  contributions  in  all  fields  of 
human  learning,  in  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences. Centuries  before  our  era  Greeks 
were  formulating  political  ideas  and 
ideals  which  'became  the  foimdation  of 
our  modern  democratic  political  insti- 
tutions. In  this,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Greeks  were  pioneers  without  rivals  or 
equals.  In  the  sciences  they  broke  new 
ground  and  in  a  sense  paved  the  way  for 
modem  scientific  miracles. 

Unfortunately,  however,  with  all  their 
learning  and  genius  for  vmderstanding, 


the  Greeks  proved  incapable  of  ade- 
quately defending  their  political  insti- 
tutions and  were  conquered  by  less  gifted 
but  more  powerfully  organized  peoples. 
The  last  of  these  peoples  were  the  Otto- 
man Turks  who  overran  Greece  more 
than  500  years  ago  and  made  Greece  a 
province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
some  400  years.  But  the  Greeks  man- 
aged to  preserve  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  individual  worth.  They  yearned  for 
their  independence,  and  144  years  ago 
they  set  out  to  attain  it. 

On  March  25,  1821,  Archbishop  Ger- 
manos  of  Patras  raised  a  new  national 
emblem  over  his  monastery  at  Kalavryta, 
signaling  the  Greek  revolt  against  the 
Turks.  Thus  began  long  years  of 
struggle  to  establish  a  new  and  free 
Greek  nation.  Though  fighting  against 
overwhelming  odds,  the  Greeks  were 
united  in  their  uncompromising  deter- 
mination and  love  of  liberty.  They  won 
the  admiration  of  other  free  nations, 
and  had  their  wholehearted  sympathy, 
including  that  of  the  United  States.  We 
watched  anxiously  their  fight,  were  over- 
joyed by  their  eventual  victory,  and  then 
witnessed  the  newly  independent  nation 
grow  from  infancy  to  maturity  in  the 
course  of  more  than  100  years. 

This  country  has  always  taken  keen 
interest  in  the  well-being  and  safety  of 
Greece,  and  we  have  done  our  very  best 
to  aid  her  in  many  ways.  And  we  have 
found  that  our  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed, and  our  aid  was  not  wasfed,  for 
today  in  free,  democratic,  and  independ- 
ent Greece  we  have  one  of  our  stanchest 
allies  in  our  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist world.  On  the  144th  anniversary 
of  Greek  independence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  the  Greek  people  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

THE  144TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
LMr.  PuciNSKil  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25,  marks  the  144th  anniversary 
of  Greek  independence.  It  was  on 
March  25,  1821,  that  the  first  European 
echo  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
heard  on  the  European  Continent.  On 
that  day,  144  years  ago,  a  band  of  dedi- 
cated freedom -loving  Greek  patriots 
raised  a  fiag  of  liberty  and  swore  that 
they  would  have  freedom  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  gallant  remnants  of  the  brave  Greek 
nation  had  risen  against  foreign  domina- 
tion. For  more  than  4  centuries  of  alien 
domination,  they  had  fought  for  liberty 
regularly,  on  an  average  every  11  years. 
Each  of  those  attempts  was  drowned  in 
blood  and  destruction. 

But  the  1821  rising  was  destined  to 
succeed.  Fighting  against  incredible 
odds,  accepting  stoically  the  price  not 
only  in  blood  but  in  property  that  the 


alien  rulers  exacted,  the  Greeks  fought 
on  amid  their  smoldering  homes  and 
burning  orchards — for  the  trees,  too. 
vrere  destroyed  to  quench  the  spirit  of 
liberty— and  8  long  years  later  they  won. 
js  the  Americans  had  won  earlier,  thus 
affirming  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  the 
right  of  nations  to  rule  themselves. 

Today,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek 
Cypriots  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  are 
again  demonstrating  that  indomitable 
spirit  for  justice  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

on  this  144th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence  my  hope  is  that  all 
America  will  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  heroic  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Greek  publication,  the  Chicago  PNYX, 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

This  article  in  this  great  paper  which 
I  received  from  Peter  N.  Mantzoros,  edi- 
tor, very  eloquently  describes  the  occa- 
sion of  this  heroic  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  is  as  follows: 
Twenty-Fifth   of   March    1965.    144th   An- 
niversary   OF  Greek   Independence 

March  25,  1821,  marks  the  first  European 
eclio  of  the  American  Revolution.  On  that 
date,  144  years  ago,  a  band  of  dedicated  free- 
dom-loving Greek  patriots  raised  a  flag  of 
liberty  and  swore  that  they  would  have  free- 
dom or  die  in  the  attempt.  It  was  not  the 
flnt  time  that  the  gallant  remnants  of  the 
brave  Greek  nation  had  risen  against  for- 
eign domination.  For  more  than  four  cen- 
turies of  alien  domination,  they  had  fought 
for  liberty  regularly,  on  an  average  every  11 
years.  Each  of  those  attempts  was  drowned 
In  blood  and  destruction. 

But  the  1821  rising  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. Fighting  against  incredible  odds,  ac- 
cepting stoically  the  price  not  only  In  blood 
but  in  property  that  the  alien  rulers  exacted, 
the  Greeks  fought  on  amid  their  smoulder- 
ing homes  and  burning  orchards — for  the 
trees,  too,  were  destroyed  to  quench  the  spirit 
of  liberty — and  8  long  years  later  they  won, 
as  the  Americans  had  won  earlier,  thus  af- 
firming for  the  first  time  in  Europe  the  right 
of  nations  to  rule  themselves. 

They  found  scant  support  from  other  Eu- 
ropean governments  at  first,  those  brave 
Greek  fighters.  The  great  capitals  of  Europe 
were  more  concerned  with  the  balance  of 
power  and  with  supporting  Turkey,  whom 
they  called  then  the  sick  man  of  Europe, 
rather  than  allowing  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Turk  to  gain  freedom. 

But  the  justice  of  the  Greek  cause  pre- 
vailed. The  example  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution had  sown  seeds  that  had  grown  deep 
roots.  J^reedom  lovers  from  other  nations 
came  to  offer  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
Greek  liberty.  Greeks  are  proud  that  Amer- 
icans participated  In  that  noble  endeavor. 

In  1821,  when  the  Greeks  rose  against  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
nearly  450  years,  to  the  average  American 
Greece  was  either  a  remote  country,  some- 
where in  Europe,  or  an  ancient  civilization, 
famous  for  Its  books  and  buildings.  Soon, 
however,  Greece  became  a  real  and  immedi- 
ate entity.  The  Greek  struggle  for  freedom 
stirred  the  American  press,  aroused  Ameri- 
can orators  and  stimulated  the  neoclassic 
trends  in  American  art,  literature,  and  archi- 
tecture. American  opinion  was  unanimous. 
A  people  whose  tradition  was  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  American  democracy,  a  nation 
fighting  for  its  liberty,  should  be  free. 

The  first  American  to  sponsor  the  cause 
of  Greek  liberty  was  Edward  Everett,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Harvard  University.  A 
man  of  strong  convictions,  Everett  was  de- 
termined not  only  to  make  speeches  for 
Greece,  but  to  act.     In  the  name  of  Greec« 


he  Initiated  a  crvisade  against  the  reaction- 
ary and  oppressive  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
in  Europe. 

His  efforts  for  Greek  Independence  were  to 
bear  fruit,  and  a  year  later  popular  feeling 
was  officially  reflected  in  President  Monroe's 
annual  message  to  Congress,  which  declared : 
"Genius  and  delicacy  In  the  arts,  daring  and 
heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patriotism,  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  natiiral. 
therefore,  that  their  (the  Greeks']  contest 
should  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
United  States." 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  looked  upon  the 
United  States  with  hope  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  flxst  Greek  Sen- 
ate in  May  1821.  was  the  delivery  of  an 
address  to  the  American  people,  beginning: 
"Friends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers,  hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just 
sympathy,  since  it  is  in  yovir  land  that  lib- 
erty has  fixed  its  abode  •  •  •.  Though 
separated  from  us  by  mighty  oceans,  your 
character  brings  you  near  us  •  •  •.  Our 
interests  are  of  such  nature  as  to  cement 
more  and  more  an  alliance  founded  on  free- 
dom and  virtue." 

Soon  Interest  In  Greece  spread  beyond 
Everett's  campus  at  Harvard.  Throughout 
the  1820's,  students  in  American  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  hold- 
ing meetings,  passing  resolutions,  and  writ- 
ing expressions  of  support  for  the  Greek 
cause. 

The  youth  of  America  at  that  time  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom  which  it  saw  going  on  in  Greece. 
Some  young  men  volunteered  in  the  Greek 
armed  forces.  Young  George  Jarvis,  Jona- 
than Miller,  and  Samuel  Grldley  Howe  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  Greek  battle- 
fields. Their  own  American  Revolution  was 
only  a  few  decades  past;  the  Interim  years 
had  seen  the  vsTiting  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  the  careful  construction  of  a 
republic  on  the  foundations  of  freedom. 
Theirs  was  not  merely  a  passive  interest  in 
what  was  happening  in  Greece;  they  felt 
that  their  own  ideas  and  lives  were  ijj^volved, 
and,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  felt 
America  could  not  remain  isolated. 

Eventually,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  could  no  longer  be  Ignored.  Public 
opinion  In  the  civilized  world  was  revolted 
by  the  brutal  suffering  of  a  small  heroic  na- 
tion that  was  obviously  determined  to  die 
fighting  rather  than  live  in  bondage  and  the 
great  European  powers  swung  their  weight 
behind  the  Greeks  who,  at  last,  obtained  for 
themselves  the  benefits  of  freedom,  an  Idea 
that  they  gave  to  the  world. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  all  peoples  everywhere  celebrate 
their  independence  day,  and  to  each  it 
has  its  special  significance.  Some  ob- 
serve and  celebrate  to  mark  once  more 
a  turning  point  in  their  national  history ; 
others  do  so  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  as 
if  such  days  were  like  other  holidays, 
marked  on  the  calendars  and  so  to  be 
observed.  Still  others  celebrate  their  in- 
dependence days  in  solemn  ceremonies 
even  though  their  independence  is  un- 
fortunately nothing  more  than  a  mere 
memory.  But  the  Greek  Independence 
Day  is  of  immense  significance  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  all  others  who  are 
aware  of  their  inestimable  debt  to  the 
Greek  genius. 

To  the  Greek  people  its  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  after  their  forebears 
had  given  birth  to  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  and  had  practiced  and 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  the  fullest  free- 


dom in  their  homeland,  and  then  had  lost 
it  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple were  able  to  regain  their  freedom 
early  in  the  19th  century.  Its  larger  sig- 
nificance Is  that  nothing  has  pleased 
the  citizens  of  the  free  world  more  than 
to  see  these  descendants  of  gifted  Greeks 
attain  their  freedom.  That  is  why  the 
free  world,  especially  the  West,  has  been 
something  of  a  guardian  angel  of  the 
modern  Greek  state  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half. 

World-rocking  events  have  trans- 
formed much  of  the  Grecian  world  since 
1821,  when  the  Greek  struggle  to  throw 
off  the  Ottoman  yoke  began.  Conquer- 
ors and  invaders  have  come  and  gone, 
but  the  original  Greek  ideal  of  freedom 
has  remained  as  one  imperishable  hall- 
mark of  freemen.  It  is  just  as  highly 
prized  today  as  when  it  was  conceived 
and  developed  by  the  Greek  genius,  al- 
though some  free  people  act  somewhat 
unaware  of  its  immense  influence  on  usl 
In  this  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  fountainhead  of  such  an 
inspiration  for  us  all.  Conscious  of  our 
obligation  to  the  Greeks,  we  naturally 
would  do  our  best  to  reciprocate  in  some 
way,  and  this  we,  Americans  in  particu- 
lar, have  done  on  many  occasions. 

The  Greek  state  grew  up  and  took  its 
place  in  the  conmiunity  of  sovereign  na- 
tions, and  we  as  well  as  other  friends 
of  Greece  everywhere  did  our  utmost  to 
help  the  small  but  dynamic  state  gather 
strength  and  attain  full  maturity.    And 
when  in  time   of   trouble   Greece   was 
under  serious  threat,  even  in  danger  of 
losing  its  very  independence,  we  did  not 
sit  by  and  watch  it  be  devoured  by  its 
foes.    On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  we  were  instrumental  in 
saving  Greece  from  threatening  dangers 
and  chaos.   At  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  our  financial  aid  was  decisive  in 
saving  Greece  from  bankruptcy.    At  the 
end  of  the  last,  when  this  cradle  of  free- 
dom was  in  mortal  danger  of  being  en- 
gulfed in  a  Communist  chaos,  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  lend  sufficient  aid  to  save 
Greece  from  communism.     And  today 
we  can  take  just  pride  in  what  we  did. 
In  our  relentless  struggle  against  tyran- 
nical communism  the  Greeks  are  our 
loyal  allies  and  firm  friends.     On  the 
144th  anniversary  of  Greek  independ- 
ence, let  us  hope  and  pray  for  peace 
and  prosperity,  for  power  and  fortitude, 
for  the  Greeks  in  their  continuing  de- 
termination to  protect  their  hard-won 
independence  and  to  help  defend  the 
frontiers  of  freedom. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  25,  1821.  144  years 
ago,  the  Greek  people  launched  a  struggle 
to  regain  their  liberty  from  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  On  the  anniversary  of  this  oc- 
casion it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  re- 
flect on  the  sources  of  friendship  between 
the  people  of  Greece  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  express 
ovu-  hope  that  the  ties  binding  our  two 
nations  will  remain  as  strong  in  the  fu- 
ture as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  We 
cannot  overlook  how  deeply  the  practice 
of  democracy  in  oiu-  country  has  been 
marked  by  the  experience  and  traditions 
of  ancient  Greece.  We  and  other  peoples 
of  East  and  West  have  been  nourished 
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for  centuries  by  the  legacy  of  the  poets, 
philosophers,  and  dramatists  of  ancient 
Greece.  Nor  can  we  forget  how  deeply 
the  American  people  were  stirred  by  the 
Greek  struggle  for  independence  in  the 
early  19th  century.  American  leaders 
consistently  expressed  their  support  for 
the  Greek  cause  through  the  years  while 
the  struggle  was  being  waged.  Some 
Americans  volunteered  to  fight  with  the 
Greeks ;  Americans  in  many  communities 
organized  groups  to  send  aid  to  the 
Greeks.  More  recently,  following  World 
War  II,  the  Greeks  had  to  renew  their 
struggle  for  independence.  The  Ottoman 
Turks  were  replaced  by  threatening  Com- 
munist armies  both  within  and  without. 
This  time  also,  Americans  felt  a  surge  of 
sympathy  for  the  threatened  Greeks. 
Following  the  proclamation  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  in  1947,  massive  economic 
and  military  aid  was  sent  to  Greece. 
Without  the  determination  of  the  Greek 
people  to  safeguard  their  independence, 
however,  this  aid  would  have  been  insig- 
nificant. Today  the  Greek  Government 
is  strong  and  stable,  and  the  Greek  econ- 
omy is  expeiiencing  rapid  growth. 
Moreover,  Greece,  as  a  member  of  NATO 
is  making  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  defense  forces  of  the  West.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  144th  anniversary  of  the 
Greek  struggle  for  independence,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
spirited,  confident,  and  courageous  peo- 
ple of  Greece. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
144th  anniversary  of  Greek  independ- 
ence we  once  more  acknowledge  our  im- 
mense debt  to  the  Greek  genius.  These 
immortal  creators  of  ideas  and  ideals 
were  among  the  first  lovers  of  freedom 
and  were  the  first  to  evolve  effective 
democratic  institutions.  Their  thought 
was  so  profound  and  practical  that  no 
people  before  their  time,  and  probably 
none  since,  has  achieved  the  luster  of 
their  civilization.  And  the  democratic 
ideas  and  ideals  which  they  developed 
benefited  not  themselves  alone,  but  all 
mankind.  These  ideals,  as  we  realize 
today,  are  timeless  and  universal.  That 
is  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the 
Greeks  to  our  own  civilization. 

It  is  sad.  but  true,  that  such  gifted  and 
gallant  people,  matchless  masters  in 
evolving  great  institutions,  proved  too 
d  sunited  to  preserve  these  institutions 
when  faced  with  powerful  foes.  So  al- 
most 2,000  years  ago  the  Greeks  lost  their 
freedom  and  v.'ere  subjected  to  alien 
regimes  in  their  homeland.  One  empire 
after  another  held  them  down  for  more 
than  1,000  years,  and  then  came  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  They  made  Greece  a 
province  of  their  empire  and  ruled  over 
the  Greek  people  with  an  iron  hand. 
But  the  Greeks  were  not  lost  in  this  huge 
empire;  theyjcept  up  their  centuries-old 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence  and 
locked  for  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 
establish them. 

On  the  25th  of  March  1821,  they  un- 
furled the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
Turks,  and  for  6  years  they  fought  their 
more  p>owerful  foes  as  their  ancestors 
had  fought  against  the  more  powerful 
Persian  invaders  of  Greece.  At  times 
the  issue  seemed  in  doubt,  and  many 
friends  of  the  Greek  people  abroad  feared 


that  the  Greek  cause  would  be  lost  unless 
effective  and  immediate  aid  was  rushed 
to  them.  Happily  such  aid  was  provided 
in  the  form  of  Britain's  navy,  which 
in  one  pitched  battle  at  Navarino  in 
October  of  1827  annihilated  the  Ottoman 
fleet,  thereby  assuring  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  Greece. 

We  in  this  great  Republic  are  deeply 
indebted  to  many  people  for  their  con- 
tributions to  our  way  of  life.  But  over 
all  and  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe 
a  great  and  inestimable  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Greek  genius.  For  that  and  for 
many  other  reasons  I  am  proud  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  observance  of  the  144th 
anniversary  observance  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
calendar  of  history  marks  Friday  as  the 
anniversary  of  a  famous  event  in  man's 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment— the  144th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence. 

After  more  than  450  years  of  foreign 
domination  and  countless  earlier  upris- 
ings, the  long  rule  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  broken. 

One  of  the  first  American  sponsors  of 
the  Greek  cause  was  Edward  Everett, 
Harvard  University  professor  of  Greek, 
who  initiated  a  crusade  in  the  name  of 
Greece  against  the  oppressive  pwlicy  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe.  From 
Professor  Everett  came  the  start  of 
America's  support  of  Greece's  struggle 
for  freedom.  Six  years  before  the  out- 
break he  discussed  conditions  in  Greece 
in  his  master  of  arts  oration.  Interest 
soon  spread  to  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities where  meetings  and  resolutions  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  Greek  cause. 

Sympathy  for  the  Greek  struggle  was 
aroused  by  the  press  in  America.  Among 
the  Americans  who  went  to  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks  and  participated  in  their  bid 
for  freedorn  were  three  who  distin- 
guished themselves  on  Greek  battle- 
fields— George  Jarvis,  Jonathan  Miller, 
and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Professor  Everett's  efforts  for  Greek 
independence  were  rewarded  later  when 
President  Monroe's  annual  message  to 
Congress  declared: 

Genius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  daring 
and  heroism  In  action,  unselfish  patriotism, 
enthusiastic  zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  contest  should  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek 
Senate  in  May  1821,  was  the  delivery  of 
an  address  to  the  American  people  which 
began : 

Friends,  fellow  citizens  and  brothers,  hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  just 
sympathy,  since  It  Is  In  your  land  that  liberty 
has  fixed  Its  abode. 

In  the^me  spirit  of  liberty  that  had 
sparked  the  fight  for  self-rule  earlier  on 
American  soil,  the  struggle  and  sacrifices 
which  began  on  Greek  soil  in  1821 
brought  for  that  small  heroic  nation  the 
benefits  of  freedom  born  of  an  idea  their 
own  ancesters  had  given  to  the  world. 
The  justice  of  their  cause — that  freedom 
and  democratic  Ideas  expKjunded  by 
ancient  Greek  philosophers  should  thrive 


on  Greek  soil — well  wan-anted  the  sym- 
pathy offered  by  the  American  people  at 
the  time  of  the  struggle,  and  well  war- 
rants  the  tribute  we  pay  it  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent a  number  of  distinguished  citizens 
of  Greek  ancestry  in  Michigan's  Second 
District.  I  also  represent  a  city  named 
soon  after  that  revolution  to  honor  one  of 
its  great  patriots,  the  city  of  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  I  wish  to  join  with  them  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Greek  Republic. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  communication  from 
the  Royal  Greek  Embassy,  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
regarding  the  144th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  Day,  which  falls  on 
March  25.  This  statement  is  so  interest- 
ing, and  the  facts  it  deals  with  are  so 
significant  that  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  text  of  the  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues : 

March  25.  1821,  marks  the  first  European 
echo  of  the  American  Revolution.  On  that 
date,  144  years  ago.  a  band  of  dedicated  free- 
dom-loving Greek  patriots  raised  a  flag  of 
liberty  and  swore  that  they  would  have 
freedom  or  die  In  the  attempt.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  the  gallant  remnants  of 
the  brave  Greek  nation  had  risen  against 
foreign  domination.  For  more  than  fo\ir 
centuries  of  alien  domination,  they  had 
fought  for  liberty  regularly,  on  an  average 
every  11  years.  Each  of  those  attempts  was 
drowned  in  blood  and  destruction. 

But  the  1821  rising  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. Fighting  against  incredible  odds,  ac- 
cepting stoically  the  price  not  only  in  blood 
but  in  property  that  the  alien  rulers  exacted, 
the  Greeks  fought  on  amid  their  smoldering 
homes  and  iDurning  orchards — for  the  trees, 
too.  were  destroyed  to  quench  the  spirit  of 
liberty— and  8  long  years  later  they  won,  as 
the  Americans  had  won  earlier,  thus  affirming 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe  the  right  of  na- 
tions to  rule  themselves. 

They  found  scant  support  from  other 
European  governments  at  first,  those  brave 
Greek  fighters.  The  great  capitals  of  Europe 
were  more  concerned  with  the  balance  of 
power  and  with  supporting  Turkey,  whom 
they  called  then  the  sick  man  of  Europe, 
rather  than  allowing  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Turk  to  gain  freedom. 

But  the  Justice  of  the  Greek  cause  pre- 
vailed. The  example  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution had  sown  seeds  that  had  grown  deep 
roots.  Freedom  lovers  from  other  nations 
came  to  offer  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
Greek  liberty.  Greeks  are  proud  that  Ameri- 
cans participated  in  that  noble  endeavor. 

In  1821.  when  the  Greeks  rose  against  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  throw  off  a  yoke  of  nearly 
450  years,  to  the  average  American  Greece 
was  either  a  remote  country,  somewhere  in 
Europe,  or  an  ancient  civilization,  famous  for 
its  books  and  buildings.  Soon,  however, 
Greece  became  a  real  and  immediate  entity. 
The  Greek  struggle  for  freedom  stirred  the 
American  press,  aroused  American  orators 
and  stimulated  the  neoclasslc  trends  in 
American  art,  literature,  and  architecture. 
American  opinion  was  unanimous:  a  people 
whose  tradition  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  American  democracy,  a  nation  fighting 
for  Its  liberty,  should  be  free. 

The  first  American  to  sponsor  the  cause  of 
Greek  liberty  was  Edward  Everett,  professor 
of  Greek  at  Harvard  University.  A  man  of 
strong  convictions,  Everett  was  determined 
not  only  to  make  speeches  for  Greece,  but  to 
act.  In  the  name  of  Greece  he  Initiated  a 
crusade  against  the  reactionary  and  oppres- 
sive policy  of  the  holy  alliance  in  Europe. 
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ms  efforts  for  Greek  independence  were 
♦„  h«ar  fruit,  and  a  year  later  popular  feel- 
^e  was  officially  reflected  In  President  Mon- 
k's annual  message  to  Congress,  which 
H^iared-  "Genius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts, 
,!:  neand  heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patri- 
„Hcm  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  devotion  to 
Sue  and  private  liberty,  all  these  are  con- 
n«.ted  With  the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It 
fc  natural,  therefore,  that  their  (the  Greeks') 
contest  should  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  United  States." 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  looked  upon  the 
nnited  States  with  hope  and  admiration, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek  Senate 
in  May  1321  was  the  delivery  of  an  address 
to  the  American  people,  beginning:  "Friends 
fellow  citizens,  and  brothers,  having  formed 
the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for  freedom,  we 
are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just  sympathy,  since 
It  is  m  your  land  that  liberty  has  fixed  Its 
abode  •  '  *  Though  separated  from  us  by 
miehtv  oceans,  your  character  brings  you 
near  us  •  *  '.  Our  interests  are  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  cement  more  and  more  an  alliance 
founded  on  freedom  and  virtue." 

It  was  natural  for  the  American  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  take  the  lead  in 
aiding  the  Greek  cause;  there  Intellectual 
freedom  was  upheld  as  the  cardinal  aim  in 
education,  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  ran  high.  From  Harvard 
Unlversitv  came  the  signal  for  America's 
support  of  Greek  freedom.  It  was  given  by 
Edward  Everett  6  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  in  his  oration  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1814.  which 
he  called  "The  Restoration  of  Greece."  It 
contained  many  prophetic  notes.  Judging  by 
later  reports,  his  listeners  were  carried  away 
by  the  eloquence  with  which  he  pleaded  for 
an  independent  Greece.  After  graduation 
from  Harvard.  Everett  visited  Hellas  on  the 
eve  of  Its  independence.  He  wrote  an  engag- 
ing account  of  his  experiences  In  Greece  dur- 
ing 1818  and  1819  which  unfortunately  has 
never  been  published. 

It  was  Everett  who  guided  Daniel  Webster 
In  his  famous  address  on  Greece,  delivered 
before  the  American  Congress. 

Soon  Interest  In  Greece  spread  beyond 
Everett's  campus  at  Harvard.  Throughout 
the  1820's,  students  In  American  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  hold- 
ing meetings,  passing  resolutions,  and  writ- 
ing expressions  of  support  for  the  Greek 
cause. 

The  youth  of  America  at  that  time  was 
keenly  Interested  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom  which  It  saw  going  on  in  Greece. 
Some  young  men  volunteered  in  the  Greek 
armed  forces.  Young  George  Jarvis.  Jon- 
athan Miller,  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  Greek  battle- 
fields. Their  own  American  Revolution  was 
only  a  few  decades  past;  the  Interim  years 
had  seen  the  writing  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  careful  construction  of  a 
republic  on  the  foundations  of  freedom. 
Theirs  was  not  merely  a  passive  Interest  In 
what  was  happening  in  Greece;  they  felt 
that  their  own  Ideals  and  lives  were  involved, 
and,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  felt 
America  could  not  remain  Isolated. 

Eventually,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Public 
opinion  in  the  civilized  world  was  revolted 
bv  the  brutal  suffering  of  a  small  heroic  na- 
tion that  was  obviously  determined  to  die 
fighting  rather  than  live  in  bondage  and  the 
great  European  powers  swung  their  weight 
behind  the  Greeks  who,  at  last,  obtained  for 
themselves  the  benefits  of  freedom,  an  idea 
that  they  gave  to  the  world. 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  face  of 
Greece,  as  Nikos  Kazantzakis  said,  bears 
12  successive  inscriptions:  Contempo- 
rary, the  period  of  1821,  the  Turkish 
yoke,  the  Prankish  sway,  the  Byzantine, 


the  Roman,  the  Hellenistic  epoch,  the 
classic,  the  Dorian  middle  ages,  the 
Mycenaean,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Stone 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  mainly 
with  the  classic  and  the  contemporary 
faces  of  Greece. 

We  have  been  conscious  of  Greece's 
tenacity  in  World  War  II  when,  in  de- 
flating Mussolini  in  Albania,  it  became 
the  first  nation  to  turn  back  the  Fascists. 
We  followed  Greece's  grudging  retreat 
before  the  German  armies,  winced  at  its 
painful  restoration  amid  civil  war  in  the 
late  1940's,  smiled  at  its  flowering  into  a 
strong  two-party  democracy  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  And  we  are  hopeful  it  will 
measure  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  the 
tension-filled  Cyprus  crisis  of  today. 

There  is  a  new  interest  in  contempo- 
rary Greece.  It  is  engendered  by 
Greece's  great  lure  for  tourists,  for  it 
combines  antiquity  with  wonderful  cli- 
mate and  hospitable  people.  Interest  is 
heightrned  by  an  increasing  Greek  con- 
.tribution  to  20th-century  culture.  I 
think  of  Mitropoulos  and  Callas  and 
Hadjidakis  in  music.  Kazan  and  Cocoy- 
annis,  Mercouri  and  Cassavetes  in  the 
theater  and  cinema,  Kazantzakis  and 
Seferis  in  literature,  Doxiadis  in  city 
planning.  There  are  hundreds  more, 
thousands  more,  not  as  well  known,  but 
destined  to  contribute  greatly. 

All  civilized  men  and  women  owe  some- 
thing to  the  golden  age  of  Greece.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  Western  civilization  had 
its  beginnings  there. 

In  this  regard,  modern  Greek  wits 
have  for  years  been  saying  "We  gave 
lights  to  the  world  but  forget  to  keep 
some  for  ourselves."  If  this  was  ever 
true,   it   is   being   corrected   in   Greece 

today. 

There  is  underway  a  new  flowering  oi 
Greek  thought  and  achievement.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  hope  for  another 
golden  age,  but  I  expect  men  and  women 
of  Greek  blood  to  contribute  much  to 
world  knowledge  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Education  is  becoming  universal  in 
Greece  today— and  this  will  bear  fruit. 
Moreover,  the  offspring  of  Greek  un- 
migrants  have  reached  maturity  in  the 
English-speaking  nations,  and  we  have 
already  seen  significant  contributions 
here  and  we  can  look  for  more. 

Why  do  I  mention  the  English-speak- 
ing nations?  A  wise  old  coffeehouse  phi- 
losopher in  Detroit  once  pointed  out  that 
only  in  English-speaking  lands  do  Greek 
immigrants  succeed  in  large  num.bers. 
I  think  this  point  is  well  taken.  Greek 
energies  and  minds  have  found  fertile 
sou  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 
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The  contemporary  achievements  of  the 
Greeks  find  inspiration  in  the  deeds  of 
ancient  Greece.  Because  they  are  de- 
scendants of  great  predecessors,  many 
happily  feel  a  duty  to  think  great 
thoughts  and  perform  great  deeds. 

Kazantzakis  writes  in  his  "Journey  to 
the  Morea": 

Walk  through  Corinth,  Argos.  Olympla. 
Megalopolis,  and  Sparta,  and  an  unexpected 
responsibility  weighs  on  your  shoulders;  on 
the  shoulders  of  all  the  living  Greeks  around 
you.  The  names  have  a  strange  and  irresisti- 
ble power— whoever  is  born  in  Greece,  wheth- 


er  or  not   he  wishes,   undertakes  great  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  successes,  the  opportunities,  and 
the  hopes  of  contemporary  Greece  were 
made  possible  by  the  war  of  independ- 
ence of  1821.  Peloponnesus,  Athens  and 
environs,  and  many  of  the  Aegean  islands 
were  freed  after  400  years  of  Turkish 
occupation. 

Greek  Independence  Day  marks  the 
144th  anniversary  of  that  day,  March 
25,  1821,  when  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras,  raised  the  banner  of  freedom  at 
Kalavryta.  In  an  interesting  parallel  of 
history,  another  man  of  Patras.  Prime 
Minister  George  Papandreou  defends  the 
banner  of  freedom  in  modem  Athens. 

The  fever  of  patriotism  burned  in  the 
Greek   breast   in    1821,   and   it   has   so 
burned  in  generations  thereafter.    The 
Greek  idea,  that  is,  the  recapture  of  the 
unredeemed   lands — Crete,   the   islands, 
Thessaly,    Epirus,    Thrace,    and   Mace- 
donia, was  riveted  in  the  minds  of  Greeks 
from   childhood.    This   was   the   great 
motivation  which  saw  50,000  Greek  im- 
migrants in  America,  in  a  remarkable 
but  little-known  chapter  of  history,  re- 
turn to  Greece  in  1912-13  to  fight  in  the 
Balkan   wars.    This   hardy   band   paid 
their  own  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
clothed  themselves,  fought  without  fi- 
nancial reward,  and  saw  large  numbers 
of  their  comrades  killed.    They  helped 
return  northern  Greece  to  Greek  hands. 
Of  the  50,000,  many  returned  to  the 
United  States,  raised  families,  and  be- 
came solid  citizens  of  America.    Now  in 
their  seventies  and  eighties,  these  men 
do  not  see  their  numbers  replenished 
from  abroad.    Only  a  trickle  of  Greek 
immigrants  come  to  American  soil,  for 
the  Greek  quota  is  a  tiny  308  a  year. 

The  Greek  fighting  spirit  overcame 
heavy  odds  against  Mussolini»s  army  in 
1940,  throwing  it  back  into  Albania. 
And  this  same  spirit  delayed,  perhaps 
fatally,  the  German  timetable  in  Russia 
in  1941.  by  inflicting  unexpected  damage 
on  the  German  invaders  in  Greece.  And 
we  know  that  the  Greek  expeditionary 
forces  performed  admirably  in  Korea  in 
1950-53. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
over  a  million  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent. Invariably,  they  are  good  family 
people,  law  abiding,  and  industrious. 
Over  40,000  reside  in  Metropolitan  De- 
troit. I  know  they  are  proud  to  be 
Americans,  and  proud  to  form  part  of 
the  historic  bond  which  has  existed  be- 
tween Greece  and  America. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  the  epitome  oj 
democracy— a  Greek  idea.  In  this  Capi- 
tal City,  indeed  in  the  construction  of 
the  Capitol  itself,  we  honor  Greek  archi- 
tecture. The  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorials  are.  in  a  sense.  Greek.  And 
so  the  anc  ent  Hellenes  beautify  our  city 
physically  as  they  enrich  us  politically 
and  spiritually. 

The  ancients  of  Greece  are  the  ances- 
tors of  all  the  Western  World.  On  this 
anniversary  of  Greek  Independence  Day, 
I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  an- 
cients and  to  their  direct  descendants. 
Long  may  they  prosper. 

Mr  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  144 
years  ago  today,  the  heirs  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  ancient  Greece,  proclaimed  their 
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independence  and  took  their  rightful 
place  among  the  democracies  of  the 
world.  Today,  we  salute  this  brave  na- 
tion on  the  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Greek  independence  was  achieved 
after  four  centuries  of  alien  domination, 
during  which  the  valiant  Greek  people 
fought  for  their  independence  on  an 
average  of  once  every  11  years.  Despite 
the  losses  and  frustrations  suffered  in 
these  attempts,  the  fire  of  liberty  was  not 
extinguished  by  the  blood  they  shed. 
Finally,  on  March  25,  1821,  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success. 
^  Although  other  European  nations  gave 
little  support  to  the  democratic  nation 
which  was  created,  here  in  the  United 
States,  support  for  their  cause  was  found. 
It  grew  quickly  as  the  North  American 
Nation  which  had  fought  for  and  secured 
its  own  liberty,  wholeheartedly  deter- 
mined that  a  people  whose  tradition  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  American 
democracy  should  be  free. 

As  President  Monroe  told  the  Con- 
gress: 

Genius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  daring  and 
heroism  in  action,  -unsemsh  patriotism,  en- 
thusiastic zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  contest  should  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  United  States. 

For  its  part,  the  new  Greek  nation 
looked  upon  the  United  States  with  hope 
and  admiration.  In  May  1821.  the  first 
Greek  Senate  addressed  the  American 
people,  saying : 

Friends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers,  hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just 
sympathy,  since  it  is  in  yovu-  land  that  liberty 
has  fixed  its  abode  *  •  •.  Though  separated 
from  us  by  mighty  oceans,  yoiu"  character 
brings  you  near  los  •  •  •.  Our  interests  are 
of  such  nature  as  to  cement  more  and  more 
an  alliance  founded  on  freedom  and  virtue. 

In  the  years  since  1821,  admiration  has 
continued  to  flow  in  both  directions  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States.  The 
tribulations  the  Greek  nation  withstood 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
troubles  which  beset  that  country  after 
the  war  ended  aroused  Americans  to  not 
only  sympathize,  but  to  actively  help 
their  Greek  "friends,  fellow  citizens,  and 
brothers"  remain  free. 

The  contributions  made  and  still  being 
piade  to  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Greeks  who  have  chosen  to  make 
their  homes  here  continue  to  cement  the 
feelings  we  have  for  Greece,  and  on  this 
anniversary  of  their  independence,  we 
salute  them. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Greek  people  who  today  commemorate 
their  victorious  struggle  for  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  Greek  Independence  Day  serves 
to  remind  us,  too,  of  the  invaluable  legacy 
these  gifted  people  have  bestowed  upon 
the  world:  architecture,  sculpture,  phi- 
losophy, and  politics,  of  course,  come 
quickly  to  mind.  But  we  in  the  Congress 
are  particularly  aware  of  the  experiments 
in  democratic  government  carried  on  at 
Athens  2,000  years  ago  which  inspired  our 
Founding  Fathers  in  fashioning  our  own 
democracy. 


On  this  144th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence we  all  wish  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  valiant  and  talented  Greeks, 
our  friends  in  peace  and  war. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  the  144th  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Greek  people  de- 
clared their  determination  to  once  again 
become  a  free  people  after  centuries  of 
foreign  domination  is  a  great  occasion 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  March  25, 
1965,  provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
recall  the  manifold  contributions  of 
Greece  to  Western  civilization,  and  the 
awakening  of  modern  interest  in  the  fate 
of  the  Greek  people  as  a  result  of  their 
resolve  to  once  again  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  announced  to  an  uncon- 
cerned world  nearly  1  Vb  centuiles  ago. 

It  has  become  axiomatic  to  say  that 
we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  civilization 
which  flourished  in  Greece  in  the  mil- 
lenium  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Yet 
how  many  of  us  are  actually  aware  of  the 
extent  and  depth  of  this  contribution? 
It  is  to  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  other  playwrights  that  we 
owe  the  birth  of  drama  as  we  know  it. 
It  is  to  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Hipparchus, 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  others  that 
we  owe  the  birth  of  the  sciences  which 
have  so  changed  the  face  of  the  world  we 
live  in.  And,  it  is  to  innumerable  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  architects  that  we  owe 
the  esthetic  foundations  of  many  of  our 
arts.  Actually,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  acknowledge  fully  our  debt  except 
within  the  confines  of  many  volumes,  so 
many  disciplines  does  it  encompass — in- 
cluding the  most  important  of  all:  phi- 
losophy, forever  associated  with  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  let  us 
remember  that  Greece  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  democratic  ideal.  The 
Athenians  were  prepared  to  pay  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  major  powers  of  the 
ancient  world.  And,  centuries  later, 
their  descendants  are  still  concerned 
with  defending  and  cherishing  this  Ideal. 
We  have  seen  their  courage  against  vari- 
ous aggressors  displayed  over  and  over 
again,  most  recently  in  their  fight  to  keep 
Greece  free  during  and  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pride  that  I 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
to  the  achievements  of  Greece,  and  the 
indomitable  courage  with  which  they 
have  defended  their  liberties  throughout 
history. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  Greek  nation  on  the 
occasion  of  Greek  Independence  Day. 
As  the  only  Member  of  Congress  of 
•Greek  origin,  I  naturally  take  special 
pride  in  this  celebration  of  the  144th  an- 
niversary of  the  start  of  the  Greek  strug- 
gle for  independence. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1821,  that  the 
Greek  people  declared  their  independ- 
ence from  the  oppressive  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Although  the  Greeks  had  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  throw  off  Turkish  rule 
many  times  during  their  450  years  of 
bondage,  the  effort  launched  on  March 
25,  144  years  ago  today,  was  destined  to 
succeed.    The    lonely    struggle    of    the 
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Greek  people  against  the  power  and 
force  of  the  massive  Ottoman  Empire 
aroused  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
Europe  and  America  and  finally,  after  7 
years  of  intermittent  warfare,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Greeks,  combined  with 
assistance  from  her  friends  abroad,  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  the  long-sought-for 
goal  of  Greek  independence. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  America  should 
join  the  Greek  people  in  celebrating  this 
great  moment  in  Greek  history  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  of  these  is  our  debt 
to  Greece  for  many  of  our  American  in- 
stitutions, most  strikingly  our  democratic 
system  of  government.  The  impact  of 
Greek  philosophy,  art,  literature,  and 
political  thought  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  our  own  civilization.  The 
emphasis  on  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  which 
marked  Greece's  golden  age  has  been  a 
rich  legacy  which  has  helped  to  shape 
our  American  traditions  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover,  the  miUions  of  Greek  im- 
migrants who  have  come  to  our  shores 
have  enriched  our  land.  Greek-Ameri- 
cans have  made  impressive  contributions 
to  our  national  life  in  many  fields. 

The  natural  sympathy  that  has  long 
existed  between  the  American  people 
and  the  people  bf  Greece  was  enunciated 
during  the  Greek  war  of  independence 
by  President  James  Moiu-oe  when  he 
said: 

Genius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  daring 
and  heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patriotism, 
enthusiastic  zeal,  and  devotion  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  their  contest  should  arouse 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  ties  that  linked  our  two  nations 
in  the  1820's  have  been  further  strength- 
ened in  the  intervening  years.  Our 
countries  have  stood  together  in  war  and 
in  peace:  as  allies  diu-ing  World  War  II; 
in  the  Greek  struggle  against  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  just  after  the  war;  and 
today  in  the  NATO  Alliance. 

It  is  thus  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
Greek  people  and  for  the  Independent 
nation  which  their  courage  and  deter- 
mination have  created  that  I  join  with 
my  fellow  Americans  in  marking  Greek 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  144  years 
ago,  Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras 
raised  the  flag  of  revolt  at  Kalavryta  on 
March  25,  1821,  and  opened  the  Greek 
struggle  for  liberty  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  For  almost  four  centuries,  Greece 
had  formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Greeks  had  been  frequently  persecuted 
for  their  religion.  They  had  endured 
an  oppressive  system  of  taxation  which 
in  its  cruelest  form  required  one  out  of 
every  five  male  Greek  children  to  become 
part  of  a  Turkish  infantry  corps  known 
as  the  Janizaries.  By  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Turkish  Empire 
had  entered  a  period  of  decline.  The 
Turkish  administration  in  Greece  had 
become  a  lax  and  corrupt  bureaucracy 
which  invited  revolt.  The  fiame  of  na- 
tionalism, farmed  by  revolutions  in 
North  America,  South  America,  and 
France,  spurred  the  Greeks  to  seek  their 
long-lost  liberty. 
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The  struggle  was  to  be  long  and  bit- 
igr  It  immediately  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  sympathy  of  Americans  who 
had  so  recently  fought  with  success  for 
their  own  independence.  In  many  Amer- 
ican communities,  groups  were  formed 
to  send  aid  to  Greece,  and  in  public 
forums,  American  leaders  expressed  their 
support  for  the  Greek  cause.  Thus  Pres- 
ident Monroe  on  December  3,  1822,  said 
that  "the  mention  of  Greece  fills  the 
mind  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments 
and  arouses  in  our  bosoms  the  best  feel- 
ings of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible." 
He  regretted  "that  such  a  country  should 
have  been  overwhelmed  and  so  long 
bidden." 

He  expressed  the  hope  "that  these  peo- 
ple will  recover  their  independence  and 
resume  their  equal  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth."  Daniel  Webster, 
while  pleading  for  American  support  of 
the  Greek  effort,  pointed  to  the  debt  that 
Americans  and  all  peoples  of  the  Western 
World  owed  to  Greece.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  free  form  of  goverrunent,  this  pop- 
ular assembly,  the  common  council  held  for 
the  common  good,  where  have  we  contem- 
plated its  earliest  models?  This  practice  of 
free  debate,  and  public  discussion,  the  con- 
test of  mind  with  mind,  and  that  popular 
eloquence,  which  if  It  were  now  here,  on  a 
subject  like  this,  would  move  the  stones  of 
the  capital— whose  was  the  language  in  which 
all  these  were  flrft  exhibited?  Eten  the 
edifice  in  which  wt  ssemble.  these  propor- 
tioned columns,  thli.  ornamental  architec- 
ture, all  remind  us  that  Greece  has  existed, 
and  that  we,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are 
greatly  her  debtors. 

The  Greek  cause  also  attracted  sym- 
pathy in  England.  France,  and  Russia, 
although  the  support  rendered  to  the 
Greeks   by    the   governments   of   these 
countries  was  not  entirely  disinterested. 
The  Russians  hoped  to  eject  the  Turks 
from  the  Balkans;  the  French  and  the 
English  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Turks 
replaced  by  the  Russians.    The  Greeks 
benefited  by  these  rivalries.    When  their 
success  seemed  in  doubt,  the  Russians, 
French,  and  English  came  to  their  as- 
sistance.    Following  the  decisive  naval 
battle  of  Navarino  of  1827.  Greece  se- 
cured her  independence  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  of  1829  and  the  London  Pro- 
tocol   of    1830.      Only    gradually    and 
through  sustained  efforts,  however,  was 
Greece  able  to  extend  her  boundaries  to 
include  many  Greeks  left  under  foreign 
rule  by  the  settlement  of  1830. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  own  century,  the 
Greeks  waged  a  new  struggle  for  their 
liberty.  This  time,  the  American  Na- 
tion, now  grown  mighty  and  determined 
to  aid  free  nations  resisting  external  ag- 
gression and  internal  subversion,  was 
able  to  extend  substantial  material  as- 
sistance to  the  Greeks  in  addition  to 
moral  sympathy.  Thanks  in  part  at  least 
to  aid  given  under  the  Truman  doctrine, 
Greece  is  a  strong  and  independent  na- 
tion today.  It  is  obvious  that  ties  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  Greece  are  long- 
standing and  many.  I  am  confident  that 
they  can  only  increase  and  be  further 
strengthened  'in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25,  1965,  presents  us  with  an  op- 
portunity once  again  to  acknowledge  our 


debt,  indeed  the  debt  of  the  whole  world, 
to  the  civilization  and  achievements  of 
GrGCC6. 

On  this  date,  144  years  ago,  the  people 
of  Greece  rose  against  the  domination  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  with  the  intention 
of  once  again  becoming  a  free  and  in- 
dependent state.  For  9  long  years  they 
continued  this  battle,  until,  with  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
they  finally  achieved  their  goal  of  full 
independence.  It  is  not  inappropriate 
to  ask  why  the  major  powers  of  Europe 
came  to  their  assistance.  The  answer  is 
not  hard  to  find;  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  our  own  Presi- 
dents, James  Moriroe,  who  said: 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  and  arouses  in 
our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of  which  our 
natvue  is  susceptible.  •  •  •  A  strong  hope  is 
entertained  that  these  people  will  recover 
their  independence  and  resume  their  equal 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

For  in  fact  it  is  to  Greece  that  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  of 
what  is  referred  to  as  "Western  civiliza- 
tion" trace  their  origins.  In  this  small 
country  in  the  millenium  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  there  occurred  one  of  the  great- 
est fiowerings  of  the  abilities  and  talents 
of  mankind  in  recorded  history. 

Pericles,  the  ruler  of  Athens  during  the 
Golden  Age,  once  said: 

\f  all  things  are  fated  to  decline,  at  least 
sa^f  us,  O  future  centiiries.  that  we  built 
the  most  famous  and  the  happiest  of  cities. 


I  think  that  we,  here  and  now  in  the 
20th  century,  more  than  2,000  years  later. 
can  agree  with  him.  Over  the  span  of 
human  history  since  that  time,  the  names 
of  that  place  and  time  are  still  bright: 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  fathers 
of  philosophy,  who  organized  and  sys- 
tematized ideas  of  human  conduct  and 
the  regulation  of  human  affairs,  and 
whose  speculations  on  ethics  and  govern- 
ment have  formed  the  base  of  later  the- 
ories and  models.  Bertrand  Russell  once 
described  the  history  of  ovu-  civilization 
since  that  time  as  nothing  much  more 
than  a  series  of  extended  and  often  tedi- 
ous footnotes  to  Plato. 

Other  names  still  live.  The  literature 
and  drama  of  ancient  Greece  includes 
the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  Sophocles, 
and  Euripedes;  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Menander.  and  the  poetry  of 
such  varied  figures  as  Homer.  Hesiod. 
Aesop,  and  Sappho.  The  sculptures  of 
Praxiteles,  Pheidias,  Polyclitus  are  re- 
nowned. In  the  sphere  of  architecture, 
succeeding  generations  have  copied  and 
recopied  the  magnificent  Greek  models: 
the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaea  and  others 
of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  temples  and 
public  buildings  still  standing  in  such 
sites  around  the  Mediterranean  as  Paes- 
tum,  Delphi,  and  Syracuse. 

And  what  of  Greek  science  and  mathe- 
matics? Hippocrates,  the  father  of 
medicine,  whose  oath  of  service  we  still 
use;  Euclid,  the  father  of  geometry; 
Hipparchus,  the  father  of  trigonometry; 
Appolonius;  Archimedes;  and  perhaps 
most  important  Aristotle,  who  insisted 
that  scientists  should  apply  inductive 
reasoning  to  their  researches. 

Although  the  ancient  Greeks  lived  in 
a  world  of  natural  and  human  disaster. 


their  unquenchable  curiosity  about  the 
world  around  them,  their  logic,  and  their 
desire  to  explain  this  world  in  himian 
terms  released  them  and  their  spiritual 
descendants     from     the     innumerable 
shackles    of    superstition,    taboos,    and 
inherited  beliefs.    They  resorted  to  in- 
ductive logic,  mathematics,  and  founded 
the  many  sciences.    They  created  and 
worked  in  nearly  all  the  arts:  dance,  the- 
ater,   painting,    sculpture,    poetry,    and 
prose.    In    doing    so.    they    established 
many    of    the    esthetic    standards    by 
which  we  have  judged  succeeding  works. 
Mr.   Speaker,  let  it  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  modern-day  descend- 
ants of  these  famous  Greeks  have  not 
retained  their  ability  to  excel  in  the  vari- 
ous   fields    of    human    endeavor.    The 
works  of  such  authors  and  poets  as  Nikos 
Kazantzakis   and   George   Seferis,   who 
won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in 
1963,   are   well  known  throughout  the 
world.    In  the  other  arts,  Elia  Karan, 
Michael  Cacoyannis,  Dimitri  Mitropou- 
los    Yannis  Tsarouhis,  and  Giannoules 
Ha'lepas  are  similarly  well  known  for 
their  achievements  in  drama,  cinema, 
music,  painting,  and  scvUpture. 

But,  despite  their  great  achievements 
the  various  city-states  of  Greek  antiq- 
uity were  able  to  unite  politically  only 
once— in  order  to  defeat  the  armies  of 
the  Persians.  This  inability  led  to  their 
annexation  by  PhiUp  of  Macedon  and 
his  famous  son,  Alexander  the  Great. 
Yet,  through  Alexander's  ambition  for  a 
world  empire  and  his  admiration  for 
Greek  learning,  Greek  civilization  was 
spread  to  all  of  the  territories  which  he 
conquered,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Hel- 
lenic culture  which  was  to  become  the 
standard  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  death  of  Alexander  and  the  break- 
up of  his  empire  led  to  the  conquest  bf 
the  Greeks  by  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  second  century  B.C.  Although 
Greece  became  a  province  of  Rome, 
Athens  continued  to  be  a  center  of  learn- 
ing and  culture  which  wielded  tremen- 
dous influence  throughout  the  Empire. 
Then  when  the  Roman  Empire  split, 
Greece  became  a  part  of.  even  the  heart 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  During  this  period, 
the  Greek  genius  once  again  flowered, 
producing  the  great  art  and  culture  of 
Byzantium.  ' 

After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Ottomans,  the  Greeks,  although 
allowed  considerable  autonomy,  felt  the 
lack  of  freedom.  In  their  first  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence in  1770,  they  were  decisively  de- 
feated. By  the  end  of  the  18tti 
century,  the  Greek  people,  despite 
numerous  differences,  were  developing 
a  strong  sense  of  national  consciousness. 
The  increasingly  wealthy  and  powerful 
middle  class  began  to  challenge  the  pri- 
macy of  the  prelates  and  the  old  pro- 
vincial aristocracy;  even  more  impor- 
tant, it  enthusiastically  embraced  the 
revolutionary  ideology  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

On  the  eve  of  that  memorable  day.  144 
years  ago.  March  25,  1821,  the  Greeks 
had  become  a  significant  power.  The 
population  amounted  to  over  3  million, 
and  their  miUtary  strength  was  greater 
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than  at  any  time  since  their  occupation 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  In  addition, 
they  possessed  a  readjanade  navy  of 
several  hundred  ships,  the  result  of 
treaty  provisions  between  the  empire  and 
Russia.  Likewise,  the  Greeks  had  the 
capital  resources  necessary  for  a  revolu- 
tion. But,  above  all,  they  had  developed 
a  national  consciousness  and  a  determi- 
nation to  win  their  independence — 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 

Throughout  the  early  1820's.  the 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Ot- 
toman Turks  produced  only  a  stalemate. 
Then  the  Ottoman  Sultan  called  upon 
one  of  his  vassals  for  assistance,  and  the 
Greek  revolution  appeared  doomed.  The 
apparently  hopeless  situation  changed 
almost  overnight  with  the  intervention 
of  the  great  powers;  although  they  inter- 
fered because  of  the  fear  that  the  whole 
balance  of  political  power  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  would  be 
destroyed,  there  was  another  important 
motive. 

The  tremendous  intellectual  awaken- 
ing and  ferment  which  the  Renaissance 
had  occasioned  made  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope aware  of  the  debt  which  they  owed 
to  Greece.  Groups  of  sympathizers  with 
the  plight  of  the  Greeks  exterted  power- 
ful pressures  on  the  governments  of  the 
great  powers  for  intervention  in  the 
Greek  war  of  independence.  And,  in- 
dividuals from  all  over  Europe  voluntar- 
ily offered  their  services  toward  this  goal. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  famous  of  these 
was  Lord  Byron,  the  famous  English  po-* 
et.  who  lost  his  life  at  the  Battle  of 
Missolonghi. 

The  efforts  of  the  Governments  of  Rus- 
sia, Great  Britain,  and  France  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  dis- 
interested. The  Russians,  for  example, 
wanted  to  drive  the  Ottomans  out  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  French  and 
English  were  concerned  that  Russian 
power  there  would  only  replace  Ottoman 
power.  Able  to  take  advantage  of  these 
rivalries,  Greece  finally  secured  her  in- 
dependence with  the  blessings  of  these 
three  great  powers  by  the  Treaty  of  Ad- 
rianople  of  1829  and  the  London  Proto- 
col of  1830. 

The  years  following  independence  were 
concerned  with  internal  consolidation 
and  acquisition.  Thessaly,  most  of  Epi- 
rus  and  Macedonia,  Crete,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Aegean  Islands  were  added 
to  the  kingdom.  And,  only  gradually  was 
Greece  able  to  settle  her  constitutional 
problems,  involving  dynastic  difficulties 
and  the  search  for  a  responsible  and 
popular  monarch.  It  was  not  until  the 
election  and  accession  of  Prince  William 
of  Denmark,  who  took  the  title  King 
George  I  of  the  Hellenes,  that  many  of 
these  problems  were  settled.  The  new 
King  promised  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
<:onstitution  of  1864,  which  proclaimed 
a  monarchical  democracy. 

The  independence  which  the  Greeks 
had  won  after  nearly  10  years  of  effort 
was  threatened  at  various  times,  but 
never  as  severely  as  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Although  the  country  had 
been  torn  by  internal  strife  after  the 
First  World  War,  the  unprovoked  attack 
by  the  Italian  Army  on  October  28,  1940, 
was  sufficient  to   unite  the  people  of 


Greece  to  a  new  defense  of  their  liberties. 
Under  the  great  army  commander.  Gen. 
Alexander  Papagos,  the  Greeks  were  able 
to  repulse  the  initial  attack.  In  the 
spring  of  1941,  however,  the  Germans 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Italians,  and  began 
the  invasion  of  Greece,  for  they  needed 
to  hold  the  Balkans  if  the  attack  on 
Russia  were  to  be  effective.  The  King 
and  his  government  fled  into  exile,  and 
a  3 1/2 -year  period  of  occupation  and  pri- 
vation set  in.  Greece  suffered  severe 
damage  to  her  economy — the  merchant 
marine  was  reduced  by  75  percent,  in- 
dustrial production  fell  by  80  percent, 
the  railroads  were  inoperable,  the  roads 
were  more  than  50  percent  destroyed. 
When  the  Germans  finally  withdrew  in 
1944,  there  remained  only  devastation 
and  complete  political  and  economic 
chaos. 

The  end  of  the  war,  however,  did  not 
mean  that  the  travails  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple were  at  an  end.  Elements  of  the 
Greek  resistance  movement  had  fallen 
under  Communist  domination;  they  re- 
fused to  surrender  their  arms  and  called 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Greek  repub- 
lic. Throughout  the  immediate  postwar 
years,  these  forces  received  support  from 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia — all 
under  the  control  of  the  Communists.  A 
bitter  civil  war  was  slowly  draining  the 
life  out  of  what  was  left  after  the  havoc 
of  the  World  War. 

Early  in  1947,  Great  Britain,  also  fac- 
ing an  economic  crisis  as  the  result  of 
the  war,  said  it  could  no  longer  continue 
her  financial  and  military  support  of  the 
Greek  Government.  President  Truman 
asked  and  received  from  Congress  the 
authority  to  begin  immediate  financial 
and  military  aid  to  Greece.  This  com- 
mitment, known  as  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, proved  to  be  the  catalyst  for  effec- 
tive action  in  the  civil  war.  By  1949,  with 
the  defection  of  Yugoslavia  from  the  bloc 
and  the  closing  of  its  border  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  an 
American  military  mission  under  Gen- 
eral Van  Fleet,  the  Greek  Government 
was  able  to  force  the  last  remnants  to 
either  surrender  or  take  refuge  in  Al- 
bania. 

With  the  civil  war  over,  the  Govern- 
ment was  finally  able  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  internal  development.  As  a  re- 
sult of  American  aid,  amounting  to  over 
$1  billion  under  the  various  aid  programs, 
and  the  determined  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  the  recovery  of  Greece  was 
effected. 

Since  the  recovery  program  was  begun, 
Greece  has  made  truly  impressive  prog- 
ress in  stabilizing  its  economv:  The  out- 
put of  various  minerals  has  increased  by 
over  50  percent,  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity has  increased  by  over  150  per- 
cent, and  one  of  the  traditional  trades  of 
the  Greeks  of  yore  as  well  as  today,  mer- 
chant shipping,  has  gone  from  about 
500,000  tons  in  1946  to  over  5  million 
tons. 

The  measure  of  the  Greek  success  is 
also  provided  by  the  fact  that  Greece 
had  achieved  sufficient  political  and 
economic  stability  to  be  accepted  for 
associate  membership  in  the  European 
Common  Market.  At  the  same  time, 
Greece  has  not  shirked  her  responsibili- 


ties as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  providing  the  West 
with  eight  divisions. 

No  survey  of  Greece  cquld  end  with- 
out  some  mention  of  the  role  of  the 
Greeks  in  countries  other  than  their 
own,  including  the  United  States.  Per 
centuries,  from  ancient  colonies  all  over 
Sicily,  southern  Italy,  and  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  in  antiquity,  to  cities  on 
all  the  continents  of  the  world  today 
Greek  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
have  added  their  talents  and  skills  to 
those  of  others.  Today,  then,  we 
acknowledge  the  Greek  contribution  to 
that  unique  blend  of  cultures  which 
makes  up  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Americans  today 
seek  to  express  the  ideals  of  our 
democratic  society,  they  might  turn  to 
the  pages  of  Thucydides,  one  of  the  great 
Greek  historians,  who  reports  the  words 
of  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles: 

Our  constitution  does  not  copy  the  laws  of 
neighboring  States:  we  are  rather  a  pattern 
to  others  than  imitators  ourselves.  Its  ad- 
ministration favors  the  many  ^nstead  of  the 
few;  that  is  why  it  is  called  a  democracy. 
If  we  look  to  the  laws,  they  afford  equal 
justice  to  all  in  their  private  differences:  if 
to  social  standing,  advancement  in  public 
life  falls  to  reputation  for  capacity,  class 
considerations  not  being  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  merit:  nor  again  does  poverty  bar 
the  way;  if  a  man  is  able  to  serve  the  state, 
he  is  not  hindered  by  the  obscurity  of  his 
condition.  The  freedom  which  we  enjoy  in 
our  government  extends  also  to  our  ordinary 
life.  There,  far  from  exercising  a  jealous 
surveillance  over  each  other,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  be  angry  with  our  neighbor 
for  doing  what  he  likes,  or  even  to  indulge 
in  those  injurious  looks  which  cannot  fall 
to  be  offensive,  although  they  inflict  no  posi- 
tive penalty.  But  all  this  ease  in  our  pri- 
vate relations  does  not  make  us  lawless  as 
citizens.  Against  this  fea^  is  our  chief  safe- 
guard, teaching  us  to  obey  the  magistrates 
and  the  laws,  particularly  such  as  regard 
the  protection  of  the  injured,  whether  they 
are  actually  on  the  statute  book,  or  belong 
to  that  code  which,  although  unwritten,  yet 
cannot  be  broken  without  acknowledged 
disgrace. 

This  was  the  ideal  of  ancient  Greece; 
it  remains  today  the  ideal  of  our  own 
Government  and  democracy,  and  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  the  genius  of  Greece. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Greek  people  on  the  occasion  of  the 
144th  anniversary  of  their  independence. 

The  rebirth  of  a  free  and  independent 
Greek  nation  144  years  ago  is  certainly 
an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  courageous  Greek  people, 
who  were  the  first  to  practice  democracy 
and  independence  in  ancient  times,  de- 
clared their  independence  of  Turkish  rule 
on  March  25,  1821,  but  did  not  emerge  as 
a  sovereign  state  until  11  years  later, 
when  their  freedom  was  assured  by  the 
Convention  of  London. 

Since  that  time  Greece  has  become  a 
valued  member  of  the  community  of  free 
nations  and  is  one  of  our  stanchest  allies 
in  the  free  world  struggle  against  com- 
munism. We  should  be  proud  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  cooperation  that  has 
existed  between  Greece  and  the  United 
States  in  the  entire  history  of  our  rela- 
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tions  and  which  is  especially  strong  at 
the  present  time. 

In  confonnance  with  the  historic 
friendship  between  the  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican people,  the  United  States  should 
certainly  develop  a  practical  foreign 
policy  position  on  the  question  of  Cyprus. 
The  lack  of  leadership  by  the  Johnson 
administration  in  this  field  is  an  inter- 
national tragedy.  Truly  responsible 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  should  have  produced  by  now 
enosis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  with 
Greece,  while  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
all  residents  of  the  island. 

Greece,  which  developed  Western  civi- 
lization as  we  know  it,  continues  to  pro- 
vide an  ever-increasing  role  of  leadership 
in  the  preservation  of  our  modern 
society. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  144th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  In  their  homeland 
and  in  many  nations  which,  like  our- 
selves, have  received  immigrants  from 
Greece,  this  144th  anniversai-y  is  being 
celebrated  today.  We  are  proud  to  hon- 
or this  anniversary,  for  there  are  no 
more  independent  people  or  greater  lov- 
ers of  freedom  than  the  people  of  Greece. 

I  think  that  we  should  take  the  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  courageous  efforts  of 
the  Greek  patriots  who  fought  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  gain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Although  dominated  for  centuries  by 
Ottoman  rulers,  the  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple of  Greece  never  lost  sight  of  the  goal 
they  have  set  for  themselves  and  kept 
the  hope  that  some  day  they  might  free 
themselves  from  oppression. 

The  first  great  step  of  the  valiant 
nght  for  freedom  by  the  Greek  people 
from  Ottoman  rule  was  taken  on  March 
25,  1821,  when  Bishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  raised  the  flag  of  liberty  of  the 
Church  of  Aghia  Laura.  This  revolu- 
tionary banner  was  blessed  and  the  call 
to  battle  issued.  Greeks  by  the  thou- 
sands answered  the  call  and  the  long 
campaign  for  independence  began. 

The  Greek  fighters  were  inspired  by 
the  successful  revolution  which  occurred 
in  America  only  a  few  years  before  and 
which  brought  about  the  existence  of  our 
great  Nation.  The  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  had  planted  the  seed  of 
freedom  which  had  taken  deep  root 
among  the  other  freedom-loving  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  effoi-ts  of  those  courageous  Greeks 
impressed  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  youth  of  America 
at  that  time  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom  which  it  saw 
going  on  in  Greece.  Some  young  men 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Greek  armed 
forces,  with  the  realization  that  this 
cradle  of  Western  civilization — the  Greek 
nation— must  not  remain  enslaved. 
Among  those  Americans  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  battle  for 
freedom  were  such  well-known  person- 
ages as  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Capt. 
Jonathon  Peckham  Miller,  Gen.  George 
Jai-vis,  and  a  host  of  others. 

This  country  took  a  firm  stand  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  patriots,  and  Amer- 
ica's popular  feeling  was  officially  re- 
flected in  the  1822  message  to  Congress 


made  by  President  James  Monroe  which 
set  down  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  promulgating  this  doctrine,  he  stated ; 
A  strong  hope  has  been  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks, 
that  they  would  succeed  In  their  contest  and 
resxime  their  equal  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare  •  •  »  their  caiose  and  their 
name  have  protected  them  from  dangers 
which  might,  ere  this,  have  overwhelmed  any 
other  people  •  •  •  there  is  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever  all 
domination  of  them;  that  Greece  will  become 
an  independent  nation.  That  she  may  ob- 
tain that  rank  Is  the  object  of  our  most 
ardent  wishes. 

The  determination  of  the  Greek  people 
to  be  free  and  independent  was  not  to  be 
denied.  With  the  aid  of  sympathetic 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  world,  the 
justice  of  the  Greek  cause  prevailed  and 
the  yoke  of  Ottoman  rule  was  shaken  off 
and  complete  independence  came  to 
Greece  in  1832. 

America  owes  much  to  Greece,  not  only 
for  her  great  contributions  to  culture  and 
education,  but  also  for  the  important 
role  that  the  Greeks  have  played  as  a 
bulwark  against  communism  and  Com- 
munist aggression  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, as  a  member  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  The  Greek  Government  has 
granted  the  United  States  the  use  of  its 
airfields  and  naval  facilities  and  the 
Greek  Army  is  supplied  with  modern 
arms  and  equipment  under  the  NATO 
agreements.  Thus,  the  role  of  the  Greek 
nation  in  the  free  world  is  a  vital  and 
significant  one. 

Persons  of  Greek  descent  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  cultural  and  political  her- 
itage with  their  contributions  to  govern- 
ment. The  contributions  of  Greece  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  have  been 
great  and  lasting. 

Our  commemorating  of  the  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  serves  as  a  reconfirma- 
tion of  our  devotion  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  of  our  faith  that  the  idea 
which  came  into  being  a  thousand  years 
ago  in  Greece  will  surely  win  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  which  threaten  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  many  good  friends  who  are 
Americans  of  Greek  extraction.  Many  of 
them  are  Greek  immigrants  who  came  to 
America  because  America  loomed  great 
in  their  minds  as  the  promised  land. 
They  have  grown  with  America  and  have 
become  leaders  in  business,  the  profes- 
sions, and  in  the  civic  and  public  Ufe  of 
our  community.  I  join  with  them  in 
honoring  Greek  Independence  Day  and 
assure  them  of  continued  support  for 
their  historic  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
structure  of  their  social  and  economic 
life. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  coming  years  will 
enable  the  people  of  Greece  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued freedom  and  economic  well-being, 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

I  salute  the  gallant  Greek  nation  with 
these  words,  "Zito  Hallas."  Long  live 
Greece. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  25th  of  March  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the    intellectual    achievements    of    the 


Greek  people,  as  well  as  their  steadfast 
and  wholehearted  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy, and  defense  of  the  best  of 
Western  ideals. 

In  fact,  today  represents  the  144th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
modem  state  of  Greece.  Yet  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
even  talk  about  Western  civilization 
without  mentioning  the  contributions 
which  the  Greeks  throughout  history 
have  made.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  ancient 
city-state  of  Athens  that  the  idea  of  de- 
mocracy was  first  discussed  and  applied. 
The  great  minds  of  antiquity — Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle — debated  and  analyzed 
the  myriads  of  possible  political  systems, 
and  many  of  their  insights  remain  valid 
to  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time, 
others  were  founding  or  shaping  the  out- 
lines of  a  great  number  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  with  which  we  are  all  familiar: 
poetry,  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture ;  geometry,  trigonometry, 
zoology,  botany,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics. Our  world  today  would  be  a  far 
more  primitive  place  had  not  these  and 
other  Greeks  first  begun  to  explore  and 
explain  their  surroundings  in  meaning- 
ful human  terms. 

Lest  il  be  thought  that  their  succes- 
sors on  that  rocky  peninsula  achieved 
nothing,  we  need  only  recall  the  culture 
and  glory  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  achievements  of  Nikos  Kaz- 
antzakis,  George  Seferis,  Ella  Kazan, 
Dmitri  Mitropoulos  and  many  others  in 
our  own  time. 

The  determination  of  the  Greeks  to 
fight  for  their  heritage  and  their  ideals 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
from  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  to  the 
battle  of  Missolonghi,  to  the  battle  of 
Athens  during  the  Second  World  War. 
We  are.  therefore,  privileged  and  hon- 
ored to  acknowledge  our  debts  to  Greece, 
and  our  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the 
Greek  people.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  own  best  wishes  to  those  of  others 
on  this  anniversary,  and  express  the  con- 
viction that  the  glory  of  Greece  and  the 
closeness  of  our  relations  with  that  coun- 
try will  forever  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Greek  achievements  and 
accomplishments  are  known  to  me  be- 
cause I  have  many  Greek  constituents. 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  those  whose  ancestral  bond  is 
to  Greece.  Their  contributions — reli- 
gious, civic,  athletic,  social,  political,  cul- 
tural, economic — have  considerably  en- 
riched my  home  community  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  earned  the  Greeks 
the  lasting  friendship  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

So.  on  this  occasion  while  my  thoughts 
are  meant  for  all  Greeks,  they  are 
prompted  particularly  by  my  apprecia- 
tion and  affection  for  those  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
is  not  only  Greece's  national  holiday,  but 
it  is  the  date  on  which  the  seeds  sown 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  bloomed  on  another  con- 
tinent for  the  first  time. 

On  March  25.  1821,  an  overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered,  valiant  band  of 
Greeks  rose  against  their  foreign  ruler. 
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as  they  had  done  every  generation  for 
four  centuries,  only  to  be  beaten  down 
every  time  in  waves  of  terror  that  spared 
neither  humans,  nor  animals,  nor  even 
trees — this  ruler  had  systematically  de- 
stroyed the  forests  and  orchards  of 
Greece. 

But  the  justice  of  the  Greek  cause  pre- 
vailed because  the  rising  of  March  25, 
1821,  was  designed  to  succeed,  perhaps 
because  the  new  American  Nation  had 
established  that  all  nations  have  the 
right  to  live  in  freedom.  The  American 
Nation  supported  the  Greek  fighters  for 
freedom  and  thus  the  Greeks,  who  first 
established  freedom  as  the  one  true  basis 
of  government,  became  independent 
once  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  144  years  since, 
Greece  has  been  a  faithful  and  gallant 
ally  of  America.  In  the  First  World 
War,  the  Second  World  War,  the  fight 
against  Stalinist  domination  of  Eui-ope. 
and  the  Korean  war.  In  the  fight 
against  Communist  terror,  the  American 
Government  helped  the  Greeks  mate- 
rially, and  they  won,  beating  back  an  in- 
vasion launched  by  international  Com- 
munists, and  set  an  example  that  we 
would  like  to  see  emulated  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  The  Greeks  won  because 
their  people  could  be  trusted  to  fight, 
gun  in  hand,  for  freedom,  as  thf  y  had  al- 
ways done — most  notably  in  the  glorious 
struggle  which  began  on  March  25,  1821. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  civiliza- 
tion owes  much  to  ancient  Greece,  but  it 
owes  a  great  debt  to  modern  Greece,  also. 

Greece  of  old  gave  us  heroes  and  sages 
on  whom  to  pattern  a  way  of  life  at  the 
same  time  that  it  nourished  a  spirit  of 
freedom  that  not  even  centuries  of  op- 
pression could  extinguish. 

The  hopes  that  inspire  freedom-loving 
men  evei-ywhere  burned  on  through  Ro- 
man, Byzantium,  and  Ottoman  Empire 
occupations,  burned  bright  enough  to 
light  a  war  of  liberation  that  lasted  al- 
most a  decade. 

The  war  of  independence  that  brave 
Greeks  launched  on  March  25,  1821,  a 
date  which  today  all  free  men  celebrate, 
unfortunately  had  to  be  rewon  many 
times. 

But  none  of  the  enemies  of  freedom 
finally  prevailed,  and  it  is  a  glory  to  all 
of  us  that  the  flood  that  was  post-World 
War  n  communism  broke,  finally,  on  the 
stone  wall  that  was  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  are  free, 
and  the  people  who  one  day  will  be  free, 
together  owe  and  will  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  people  who  cradled  our  Western 
civilization. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
historic  occasion,  it  is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  should  pay  fitting  tribute  of 
congratulation,  gratitude,  and  admira- 
tion to  the  Greek  Nation  and  the  infi- 
nitely great  Greek  people  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Little  we  say  could  adequately  express 
the  feelings  of  affection  and  pride  we 
have  for  our  Greek-American  friends 
and  neighbors  for  their  tremendous  con- 
tributions of  superb  citizenship,  marvel- 
ous achievements  for  our  free  way  of  life 
and  the  warmth  of  their  friendship  and 
the  depth  and  inspiration  of  their  patri- 
otism.   Surely,  in  these  great  respects. 


no  other  people  in  this  or  any  other 
country  could  possibly  excel  them. 

And  there  is  another  thought  which 
inevitably  prompts  our  wonder,  pride, 
esteem,  and  appreciation  in  unlimited 
and  glowing  terms  today,  and  that  is 
the  glory  of  the  Greek  heritage  and  the 
great  debt  which  we  share  in  common 
with  all  other  civilized  nations  for  the 
truly  indescribable  benefits  and  blessings 
conferred  by  that  epochal  heritage  upon 
all  mankind. 

Hellenism  is  more  than  a  nationality, 
more  than  a  racial  entity,  more  than  a 
passing  phase  of  contemporary  life.  It 
is  a  great,  ancient,  deeply  entrenched 
world  culture  infusing  virtually  every 
type  of  civilization  in  the  world,  an  in- 
fiuence  for  good  and  beauty  and  the 
"golden  mean"  that  touches  profoundly 
into  many  ways  of  life,  particularly  those 
like  our  own  that  are  animated  primarily 
by  full  recognition  of  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  individual  man  and  rest  upon  the 
freedom  and  moral  authenticity  of  the 
individual  human  being. 

The  cult  of  the  beautiful,  the  suprem- 
acy of  moral  and  familial  values,  the 
dialog  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  human  spirit  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  brought  forth  and 
gave  to  the  world,  form,  in  truth,  the  very 
basis  of  our  philosophy  and  practice  of 
ordered  free  government  and  the  modes 
and  cjastoms  of  our  everyday  life. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  to  recite  the  won- 
ders of  Greek  law  and  culture,  Greek 
art.  literature,  Greek  sculpture,  philoso- 
phy, science,  mathematics,  democracy 
and  general  culture  and  the  immortal 
contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  us  and  to 
world  civilization. 

But  I  could  talk  for  many  hours  and 
days  and  never  fully  encompass  the  wide 
range,  deep  impact  and  most  significant 
effects  of  Greek  contributions  to  this 
great  country  of  ours  and  to  many  other 
great  countries,  not  only  in  this  genera- 
tion, but  throughout  the  long  channels 
of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  Greeks 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  present-day 
world.  I  am  proud  and  grateful  for  what 
they  have  done  for  mankind,  for  Amer- 
ica, for  all  our  people,  and  for  our 
Nation. 

And  I  am  proud  of  their  warm,  in- 
spiring friendship  and  personal  loyalty 
which  means  so  much  to  me.  How  for- 
tunate we  are  to  have  them  as  great, 
constructive  forces  in  our  America. 

And  how  fortunate  the  world  is  to  have 
such  a  great  people,  wedded  to  all  the 
finest  principles  of  freedom,  democracy 
and  justice  which  their  ancestors  did  so 
much  to- fashion  and  promulgate  to  the 
world,  as  neighbors,  as  friends  and  as 
steadfast  fellow  workers  in  the  protection 
and  enrichment  of  that  freedom. 

How  fortunate  we  all  are  that  the  glo- 
rious Greeks  are  with  us.  May  they  long 
endure  to  shed  their  light  and  their 
warmth  on  struggling  humanity  and 
honor  and  sustain  us  with  their  devoted 
friendship. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  25,  1821,  Greek  pa- 
triots raised  the  flag  of  liberty  and  swore 
to  win  freedom  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
On  this  anniversary  occasion  it  is  becom- 


ing that  we  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  review  and  give 
expression  to  our  great  and  everlasting 
debt  to  ancient  and  to  modern  Gree^ 
and  the  people  of  Hellenic  blood.  After 
our  own  Revolution  the  Greeks  were  the 
first  nation  of  Europe  to  throw  off  an 
alien  yoke  and  fight  for  national  free- 
dom. While  our  own  freedom  may  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Greeks,  we,  in  turn,  derived  from  Greek 
history  much  guidance. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  while  agreeing 
that  a  federal  government  should  be  an 
association  of  independent  communities 
argued  for  a  strong  central  goverrunent! 
He  said : 

Theory  is  in  this  case  fully  confirmed  by 
experience.  The  amphictyonic  council 
had,  it  would  seem,  ample  powers  for  general 
purposes.  It  had  In  particular,  the  power  of 
fining  and  using  force  against  delinquent 
members.  What  was  the  consequence? 
Their  decrees  were  mere  signals  of  war.  The 
Phoclan  war  is  a  striking  example  of  it. 
Philip,  at  length,  taking  advantage  of  their 
disunion  and  insinuating  himself  into  their 
councils,  made  himself  master  of  their  for- 
tunes. 

Madison,  also  a  student  of  the  history 
of  Greece,  warned  that  no  foreign  power 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  deal  vidth 
separate  states.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Kings  of  Persia  and  Philip  of  Macedon 
through  intrigues  with  the  amphictyonic 
confederates,  destroyed  their  league. 

Madison's  Journal,  and  other  notes 
and  journals  of  the  Constitution,  are 
filled  with  references  to  the  experiences 
of  the  Greek  cities  and  lessons  derived 
from  their  mistakes  which  were  applied 
by  Madison  and  Hamilton  to  our  own  sit- 
uation and  to  our  profit. 

Not  only  is  Greek  history  interwoven 
with  our  Constitution,  both  through  phi- 
losophy and  warning  against  errors, 
Greek  philosophy  is  discernible  in  our 
political  science.  In  his  Politics  Aris- 
totle uses  the  term  "politics"  meaning 
"citizens." 

The  early  Athenian  Government  gave 
people  freedom  of  thought,  speech  and 
action.  Its  laws  were  designed  to  benefit 
all  citizens.  Their  early  experiment  with 
democracy  came  nearer  to  providing  jus- 
tice for  all  citizens  than  any  form  devised 
before  or  since  that  time. 

In  the  field  of  science,  Hippocrates  is 
known  as  the  "father  of  medicine,"  His 
code  of  medical  ethics  is  expressed  in  the 
pledge : 

With  purity  and  holiness,  I  will  pass  my 
life  and  practice  my  art.  Into  whatever 
houses  I  enter,  I  will  go  there  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick  and  vdll  abstain  from  every 
injurious  act  and  corruption.  Whatever  in 
my  professional  practice — or  even,  not  in 
connection  with  it — I  see  or  hear  In  the  lives 
of  men  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of 
abroad,  I  will  not  divulge.  While  I  keep  this 
oath  imviolated,  may  it  be  granted  me  to 
enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of  the  art.  always 
respected  among  men,  but  should  I  break 
or  violate  the  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my 
lot. 

This  oath  is  still  subscribed  to  by  those 
who  practice  medicine.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  medicine  made  great  strides 
under  the  leadership  of  Hippocrates.  He 
recognized  the  value  of  keeping  and 
studying  case  records. 
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One  of  the  most  noted  of  Greek  scien- 
tists was  Aristotle,  who  wrote  on  such 
subjects  as  physics  and  biology.  He  ex- 
plained the  use  of  the  lever  a  hundred 
years  before  Archimedes  was  born. 

Two  Greek  scientists,  Leucippus  and 
Democritus,  advanced  the  atomic  theory. 

John  Stuart  Mill  wrote : 

The  Greeks  are  the  most  remarkable  peo- 
ple who  have  yet  existed  *  •  ♦.  They  were 
the  beginners  of  everything,  Christianity  ex,- 
cepted,  of  which  the  modern  world  makes 
its  boast  *  •  •.  They  were  the  first  people 
who  had  a  historical  literature;  as  perfect 
of  its  kind  *  *  ♦  as  their  oratory,  their 
sculpture,  and  their  architectvu-e.  They  were 
the  founders  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of 
the  inductive  study  of  politics,  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature  and  life.  In  each 
they  make  the  indispensable  first  steps, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
stanchest  and  most  steadfast  allies,  in 
the  struggle  against  godless  communism, 
has  been  Greece.  The  Greeks  were 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
Communist  terrorism  and  banditry.  By 
extending  a  helping  hand  in  1947,  we 
were  able  to  help  Greece  overcome  her 
Communist  insurgent  problem,  and  go  on 
to  again  become  a  viable  nation  and  later 
a  valued  member  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
In  so  doing  we  partially  repaid  the  debt 
we  all  owe  to  our  heritage  of  Greek  civi- 
lization and  democracy.  It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  144th 
anniversary,  we  again  remember  our  debt 
to  tWs  valiant  little  Mediterranean  na- 
tion. It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  this 
statement  by  the  Royal  Greek  Embassy: 
The  144th  Anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day,  March  25,  1965 

March  25,  1821,  marks  the  first  European 
echo  of  the  American  Revolution.  On  that 
date,  144  years  ago,  a  band  of  dedicated  free- 
dom loving  Greek  patriots  raised  a  flag  of 
liberty  and  swore  that  they  would  have  free- 
dom or  die  in  the  attempt.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  gallant  remnants  of  the 
brave  Greek  nation  had  risen  against  foreign 
domination.  For  more  than  foiu"  centuries 
of  alien  domination,  they  had  fought  for 
liberty  regularly,  on  an  average  every  11  years. 
Each  of  those  attempts  was  drowned  in  blood 
and  destruction. 

But  the  1821  rising  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. Fighting  against  incredible  odds,  ac- 
cepting stoically  the  price  not  only  in  blood 
but  in  property  that  the  alien  rulers  exacted, 
the  Greeks  fought  on  amid  their  smoulder- 
ing homes  and  burning  orchards — for  the 
trees,  too,  were  destroyed  to  quench  the  spirit 
of  liberty — and  8  long  years  later  they  won, 
as  the  Americans  had  won  earlier,  thus  af- 
firming for  the  first  time  in  Europe  the  right 
of  nations  to  rule  themselves. 

They  found  scant  support  from  other  Euro- 
pean governments  at  first,  those  brave  Greek 
fighters.  The  great  capitals  of  Europe  were 
more  concerned  with  the  balance  of  power, 
with  supporting  Turkey,  whom  they  called 
then  the  sick  man  of  Europe,  rather  than 
allowing  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Turk  to 
gain  freedom. 

But  the  Justice  of  the  Greek  cause  pre- 
vailed. The  example  of  the  American  revo- 
lution had  sown  seeds  that  had  grown  deep 
roots.  Freedom  lovers  from  other  nations 
came  to  offer  their  lives  In  the  cause  of  Greek 
liberty.  Greeks  are  proud  that  Americans 
participated  In  that  noble  endeavor. 

In  1821,  when  the  Greeks  rose  against  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  throw  ofif  a  yoke  of  nearly 
♦50  years,  to  the  average  American,  Greece 
was  either  a  remote  country,  somewhere  In 


Europe,  or  an  ancient  civilization,  famous  for 
its  books  and  buildings.  Soon,  however, 
Greece  became  a  real  and  Immediate  entity. 
The  Greek  struggle  for  freedom  stirred  the 
American  press,  aroused  American  orators 
and  stimulated  the  neoclassic  trends  in 
American  art,  literature  and  architecture. 
American  opinion  was  unanimous:  a  people 
whose  tradition  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  American  democracy,  a  nation  fighting  for 
its  liberty,  should  be  free. 

The  first  American  to  sponsor  the  cause  of 
Greek  liberty  was  Edward  Everett,  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  Harvard  University.  A  man 
of  strong  convictions,  Everett  was  determined 
not  only  to  make  speeches  for  Greece,  but 
to  act.  In  the  name  of  Greece  he  Initiated 
a  crusade  against  the  reactionary  and  oppres- 
sive policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe. 

His  efforts  for  Greek  Independence  were  to 
bear  fruit,  and  a  year  later  popular  feeling 
was  officially  reflected  in  President  Monroe's 
annual  message  to  Congress,  which  declared: 
"Genius  and  delicacy  In  the  arts,  daring, 
and  heroism  in  action,  unselfish  patriotism, 
enthusiastic  zeal,  and  devotion --to  public 
and  private  liberty,  all  these  are  connected 
with  the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  their  (the  Greeks'] 
contest  should  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  United  States." 

The  Greeks,  on  their  side,  looked  upon  the 
United  States  with  hope  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Greek  Senate 
in  May  1821,  was  the  delivery  of  an  address 
to  the  American  people,  beginning,  "Friends, 
fellow  citizens,  and  brothers:  Having  formed 
the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for  freedom, 
we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just  sympathy, 
since  it  is  in  your  land  that  liberty  has  fixed 
its  abode  *  •  *.  Though  separated  from  us 
by  mighty  oceans,  your  character  brings  you 
near  us  •  *  *.  Our  interests  are  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  cement  more  and  more  an  alliance 
founded  on  freedom  and  virtue." 

It  was  natural  for  the  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  take  the  lead  in 
aiding  the  Greek  cause;  there  Intellectual 
freedom  was  upheld  as  the  cardinal  aim  in 
education,  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  ran  high.  From  Harvard 
University  came  the  signal  for  America's 
support  of  Greek  freedom.  It  was  given  by 
Edward  Everett  6  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  in  his  oration  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1814,  which 
he  called  "The  Restoration  of  Greece."  It 
contained  many  prophetic  notes.  Judging 
by  later  reports,  his  listeners  were  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  with  which  he  plead- 
ed for  an  independent  Greece.  After  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard,  Everett  visited  Hellas  on 
the  eve  of  its  independence.  He  wrote  an 
engaging  account  of  his  experiences  In  Greece 
during  1818  and  1819  which  unfortunately 
has  never  been  published. 

It  was  Everett  who  guided  Daniel  Webster 
in  his  famous  address  on  Greece,  delivered 
before  the  American  Congress. 

Soon  Interest  in  Greece  spread  beyond 
Everett's  campus  at  Harvard.  Throughout 
the  1820's,  students  In  American  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  hold- 
ing meetings,  passing  resolutions  and  writ- 
ing expressions  of  support  for  the  Greek 
cause. 

The  youth  of  America  at  that  time  was 
keenly  Interested  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom  which  It  saw  going  on  In  Greece. 
Some  young  men  volunteered  in  the  Greek 
armed  forces.  Young  George  JarvlB,  Jona- 
than Miller  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  Greek  battle- 
fields. Their  own  American  revolution  was 
only  a  few  decades  past;  the  interim  years  had 
seen  the  vsrriting  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  the  careful  construction  of  a  re- 
public on  the  foundations  of  freedom. 
Theirs  was  not  merely  a  passive  interest  in 
what  was  happening  In  Greece;  they  felt 
that  their  own  Ideals  and  lives  were  Involved, 


and,  over  100  years  ago,  they  felt  America 
could  not  remain  isolated. 

Eventually,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  covild  no  longer  be  Ignored.  Public 
opinion  In  the  civilized  world  was  revolted 
by  the  brutal  suffering  of  a  small  heroic  na- 
tion that  was  obviously  determined  to  die 
fighting  rather  than  live  in  bondage  and 
the  great  European  poweiB  swung  their 
weight  behind  the  Greeks  who,  at  last,  ob- 
tained for  themselves  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom, an  idea  that  they  gave  to  the  world. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
include  their  remarks  in  tribute  to  this 
anniversary  of  Greek  Independence  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARM    POLICY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  results  of  an 
independent  survey  which  was  conducted 
by  a  group  of  leaders  in  my  home  State 
of  Iowa.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  results  of  this  survey 
which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
definitive  statements  for  the  direction  of 
farm  policy  by  a  nonfarm  group  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

The  group  which  conducted  the  survey 
is  an  organization  known  as  the  "Iowa 
99  Legislative  and  Advisory  Group." 
This  group  is  composed  of  one  rural 
leader  from  each  of  the  99  counties  in 
the  State.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
statistical  department  at  Iowa.  State 
University  in  Ames. 

Their  objective  is  to  spotlight  and  em- 
phasize the  problems  of  our  rural  econ- 
omy and  recommend  necessary  meas- 
ures to  legislative  groups  at  State  and 
National  levels.  In  order  to  canvass  the 
opinion  and  thinking  of  a  major  business 
group,  this  committee  recently  asked  the 
State's  849  bankers  to  give  their  views 
on  procedures  for  improving  the  farm 
economy  and  on  a  broad  range  of  public 
ix)licies. 

So  far  there  has  been  an  unbelievable 
50 -percent  response  from  the  bankers, 
most  of  it  from  those  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  State  where  bankers  are 
closest  to  people  of  the  farms  and  have 
quick,  continuing  communication  with 
them.  I  also  feel  this  was  indeed  an 
excellent  group  to  survey  since  all  of  us 
are  most  aware  of  the  part  financial  in- 
stitutions play  in  our  economic  stability. 
I,  of  course,  am  deeply  interested  in  this 
activity  and  have  more  than  a  casual 
interest  in  the  opinions  of  the  bankers 
of  Iowa,  being  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Even  more  important,  I  represent  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  in  which 
68  percent  of  the  people  live  in  the 
rural  areas.  This  is  why  I  am  so  vitally 
interested  in  what  the  bankers  think 
about  farm  policy. 

Certainly  you  need  not  be  reminded  of 
the  depressed  conditions  of  our  family 
fanners  as  a  result  of  the  continuing 
downward  trend  in  farm  income.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  growing  appreciation  of 
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the  relationship  between  income  oppor- 
tunities for  the  family  farmers  of  our 
Nation  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
people  who  live  and  work  in  the  towns 
of  our  rural  areas.  I  must  admit  that 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  the 
degree  of  understanding  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  bankers  of  Iowa  in  this  vital 
survey. 

At  this  particular  time,  as  all  of  us 
anxiously  await  the  President's  farm 
bill,  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  carefully  soUcit  the  opinions  of  every- 
one and  heed  the  needs  of  our  family 
farmers  which  have  such  a  great  impact 
on  the  economic  conditions  of  our  main 
street  businesses.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Iowa  com- 
mittee of  99  for  their  efforts  in  collect- 
ing these  opinions.  After  reading  them, 
all  of  you  will.  I  am  sure,  agree  that 
these  were  not  leading  but  were  most  ex- 
plicit and  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  individual  answering 
them. 

The  failure  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  family  farmers  to  receive  parity  of 
income  equal  to  the  incomes  of  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  is  being  reflected 
in  the  unfavorable  business  conditions 
in  the  towns  which  provide  farm  families 
with  goods  and  services.  I  want  to  point 
out  and  emphasize  to  both  my  rural  and 
nonrural  colleagues  that  unless  action 
is  taken  soon  to  further  improve  the 
farm  income  situation  the  pinch  will  be 
felt  in  cities  large  and  small  across  our 
great  Nation.  They  ai-e  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  farm  and  non- 
farm  rural  customers  for  the  products  of 
their  factories,  plants,  and  mills.  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  these  Iowa  bankers  in  this 
timely  questionnaire  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  each  of  you.  This  is  especially 
tioie  since  Congress  will  consider  action 
this  session  on  a  broad  range  of  farm  and 
food  legislation. 

Asked  if  they  would  favor  a  4-year  ex- 
tension of  the  present  or  similar  farm 
program,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
bankers  responding  to  the  questionnaire, 
specifically  77  percent  answered  "Yes." 

In  response  to  the  question  "will  ter- 
mination of  all  farm  commodity  price 
supports  have  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
effect  upon  your  community,"  63  percent 
said  such  termination  would  have  an  un- 
favorable effect — 27  percent  said  "fa- 
vorable." 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  bankers  re- 
sponding to  the  questionnaire  are  against 
einnination  of  farm  price  supports,  and 
55  percent  say  that  farmers  cannot  solve 
their  problems  without  Government 
help. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  businessmen  in  their 
communities  are  doing  better  now  than 
in  the  previous  4  years,  40  percent  said 
business  conditions  had  worsened  this 
year.  26  percent  said  the  situation  is  un- 
changed, and  30  percent  said  business 
was  better. 

The  majority  of  the  bankers  respond- 
ing to  the  questionnaire — namely,  60 
percent — feel  that  farmers  in  their  areas 
are  now  making  some  financial  progress. 
In  view  of  the  answers  to  farm  program 
questions,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  con- 


clude that  farmer-Government  coopera- 
tion is  contributing  to  the  modest  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  since  the  start 
of  the  current  feed  grains  program. 

With  figures  reflecting  percentages,  a 
summary  of  the  qestionnaire  returns  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  think  farm  price  supports  should 
be  eliminated?  Yes,  26;  no,  68,  no  response, 
6. 

2.  Can  farmers  solve  their  problems  with- 
out Government  help?  Yes,  33;  no,  55;  no 
response,    12. 

3.  The  Kiplinger  letter  stated  that  within 
5  years  most.  If  not  all.  commodity  farm 
supports  will  be  gone.  If  so,  will  It  affect 
your  community?  Favorably.  27;  unfavor- 
ably, 63;   no  response.   10. 

4.  In  1964.  President  Johnson  sent  a  mis- 
sion to  Europe  to  promote  high  quality  meat 
trade.  Would  you  favor  that  our  Congres- 
sional Agricultural  Committee  should  fur- 
ther this  type  of  meat  promotion  in  major 
foreign  cities?    Yes,  96;  no,  4. 

5.  As  agricultural  exports  are  the  largest 
U.S.  dollar  earner,  do  you  favor  feed  grain 
and  soybean  exports  to  Russia  and  satellites? 
Yes.  69;  no,  30. 

6.  Do  you  favor  agricultural  exports  to 
China?    Yes,  34;  no.  53. 

7.  Would  you  favor  credit  selling  to  ex- 
pand our  agricultural  exports?  Yes,  34;  no, 
60. 

8.  Would  you  favor  helping  shipowners 
so  that  we  can  equally  compete  with  other 
grain  exporting  nations  who  have  lower  op- 
erating costs?    Yes,  52;  no,  41. 

9.  Would  you  recommend  using  foreign 
ships  at  lower  cost?     Yes,  35;  no,  58. 

10.  Would  you  favor  the  present  or  similar 
farm  program  extension  of  4  years?  Yes,  77; 
no,  19. 

11.  What  method  would  you  favor  to  keep 
farm  production  prices  in  balance?  More 
effective  controls,  20;  increased  exports,  42; 
present  system,  15;   no  response,  23. 

12.  Should  there  be  a  concerted  effort  to 
get  major  farm  groups  to  join  forces  to  gain 
more  effective  long-run  benefits  for  agricul- 
ture?   Yes,  85;  no,  9. 

13.  Are  businessmen  doing  better,  worse,  or 
the  same  as  during  the  last  4  years?  Better, 
30;  worse,  40;  same,  26;  no  response,  4. 

14.  Do  businessmen  in  your  area  feel  their 
income  is  directly  tied  to  agricultural  in- 
come?    Yes,  92;  no,  5. 

In  his  agricultural  message  to  the  Con- 
gress last  February  4,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said : 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate.  It 
is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our  na- 
tional interest,  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  major 
items  of  farm  and  food  legislation  come 
before  the  Congress  the  President's  ac- 
curate observation  of  the  widespread  im- 
pact of  agricultural  policy  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  family  farms  of  the  United  States 
do  far  more  than  keep  millions  of  Amer- 
icans supplied  with  an  abundance  of  top- 
quality  foods  at  fair  prices.  They  are 
customers  for  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
goods  and  services  that  move  out  to  the 
countryside  from  cities  and  towns.  They 
can  continue  their  fine  record  of  produc- 
tion, and  be  increasingly  good  customers, 
only  if  Government  gives  them  the  co- 
operation essential  to  their  achievement 
of  earning  opportunities  comparable  to 
those  experienced  by  the  other  segments 
of  our  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  for  careful  study  the  survey 


results  contained  herein,  and  call  your 
particular  attention  to  the  understanding 
and  sympathetic  concern  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the-  banking  fraternity  for  the 
agriculturist  and  his  problems. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  material  will 
assist  this  Congress  in  developing  an  an- 
swer that  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  through  the  improvement  and 
continuation  of  a  program  that  has 
proven  its  value  during  the  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  HANSON  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


USE  OF  CHEMICAL,  BIOLOGICAL, 
AND  RADIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastenmeier]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  address  the  House  of  Repre- 
.'sentatives  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  chemical,  biological,  and  radiologi- 
cal weapons.  Much  has  been  said  here 
and  abroad  in  the  last"72  hours  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  American-supplied 
tear  gas-type  chemical  weapons  by  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  facts  reported  in  the  press  are 
these:  On  January  27,  1965,  the  South 
Vietnamese  encountered  a  village  in  Phu 
Yen  Province  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Vietnam  peninsula  that  had  been  infil- 
trated by  the  Vietcong.  The  mission  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  was  to  capture 
the  village.  They  had  the  choice  of  at- 
tacking the  village  on  foot,  by  bombing 
from  the  air,  or  by  shelling  with  artillery 
or  mortar  fire.  This  is  virtually  the  same 
situation  faced  day  after  day  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  In  this  case  gas  was  used. 
The  gas  incapacitated  all  within  the  vil- 
lage permitting  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
enter  the  village,  capturing  Vietcong  and 
gaining  control  of  the  village.  The  gas 
used  is  characterized  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  a  riot-control-type  gas  simi- 
lar to  tear  gas,  having  no  residual  effect. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said,  the 
gas  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
lives. 

Statements  released  by  our  headquar- 
ters in  Saigon  on  Tuesday  confirmed  that 
gas  was  used  by  the  South  Vietnamese, 
that  the  gas  was  provided  by  the  United 
States  and  that  it  was  released  from  dis- 
pensers in  helicopters  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

Subsequent  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ment statements  confirm  that  three  types 
of  gases  have  been  available  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  our  supplies  and  that 
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these  gases  include  the  following  three 

agents : 

DM  a  pepperlike  irritant  that  causes 
sneezing,  coughing,  headaches,  tightness 
in  the  chest,  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  in- 
capacitates a  victim  for  a  half  hour  to  2 

hours.  ^   ^     . 

CS  a  recently  developed  tear-inducing 
agent  that  irritates  eyes,  nose  and  res- 
Diratory  tract  and  causes  chest  pains, 
choking  and  vomiting.  Its  effects  last  5 
to  10  minutes. 

ON  a  tear-inducing  irritant  that  also 
causes  irritation  to  the  skin.  Its  effects 
last  about  3  minutes. 

The  Defense  and  State  Department 
statements  further  indicate  that  the  au- 
thority  to   use   these   riot-control-type 
gases  had  been  delegated  to  area  com- 
manders, presumably  for  ihat  purpose- 
riot  control,  and  that  the  decision  to  use 
'  the  gas  had  not  previously  been  cleared 
with  either  the  Pentagon  or  the  White 
House.   According  to  news  reports.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  Secretary  Rusk  first 
heard  of  its  use  in  combat  in  news  stories. 
The  White  House  has  stated  that  the 
President  did  not  know  of  its  use  or  ap- 
prove of  it  in  advance. 
■  It  is  not  clear  from  inf onnation.  avail- 
able to  me  whether  the  South  Vietnamese 
initiated  the  request  for  gas  to  use  in 
such  situations  or  whether  our  military 
authorities  in  the  field  pressed  its  use 
upon  the  South  Vietnamese. 

On  September  3,  1959,  in  the  face  of 
growing  interest  then  being  shown  by  our 
military  in  the  development  of  chemical, 
bacteriological,  and  radiological  warfare 
weapons  and  techniques,  I  introduced  a 
resolution,  House  Joint  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 433,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
hereby  reaffirms  the  longstanding  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  in  the  event  of  war 
the  United  States  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances resort  to  the  use  of  biological  weap- 
ons or  the  use  of  poisonous  or  obnoxious 
gases  unless  they  are  first  used  by  o\ir 
enemies. 

At  that  time  my  efforts  were  attacked 
as  providing  the  Communist  world  with 
an  opportunity  to  twist  my  words  to  their 
advantage  and  to  place  the  United  States 
in  a  bad  light.  My  response  to  this 
charge  then,  and  it  is  most  relevant  to 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today, 
was  that  we  must  reafarm  our  longstand- 
ing position  against  the  use  of  these 
weapons  unless  they  are  used  against  us 
first.  Furthermore.  President  Eisenhow- 
er's supporting  statement  against  first 
use  gave  all  the  support  necessaiy  on  this 
issue. 

Such  has  been  our  policy  ever  since 
President  Delano  Roosevelt  first  enunci- 
ated the  policy  in  1943  when  he  said: 
•Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  mankind.  This 
country  has  not  used  them,  and  I  hope 
that  we  never  will  be  compelled  to  use  them. 
I  state  categorically  that  we  shall  under  no 
circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by  our 
enemies. 

Furthermore,  the  tone  of  all  corre- 
spondence which  I  had  with  the  State 
Department  with  regard  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  mentioned  earlier  con- 


firmed that  our  capability  was  designed 
as  a  defensive  effort  and  not  for  the  first 
use.  I  read  now  from  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  dated  January  15, 
1960,  which  concludes  with  the  quote 
from  President  Eisenhower : 

with  respect  to  U.S.  policy  governing  the 
use  of  biological  and  chemical  weapons  in 
war,  this  Is  a  matter  in  which  any  policy 
decision  Involving  their  use  rests  solely  with 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetes.  At  his 
news  conference  of  January  13,  1960,  the 
President  responded  to  a  question  bearing  di- 
rectly on  this  matter.  When  asked  about 
U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  being  the  first 
to  use  these  agents  In  war,  the  President 
said  In  part  that,  "So  far  as  my  own  Instinct 
Is  concerned.  Is  to  not  start  such  a  thing  as 
that  first." 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  foregoing  Infor- 
mation of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Both  Houses  have  studied  the  question 
of  the  use  of  CBR  weapons  in  warfare. 
A  fine  report  was  made  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  its  report,  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  dated  August 
10. 1959,  on  "Research  in  CBR  Warfare," 
commented  on  this  aspect  of  the  use  of 
these  weapons : 

It  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  to  find  any  op- 
portunities for  using  these  or  other  forms  of 
warfare.  The  natural  revulsion  against  the 
bizarre  effects  of  both  old  and  new  CBR 
agents  make  them  ready  targets  for  Inter- 
national propaganda  campaigns. 

The  great  body  of  public  opinion  still 
adheres  to  this  view  of  gas  warfare.  The 
New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  on  Wed- 
nesday which  ended  with  the  sentence, 
"Gas  is  a  wretched  means  to  achieve  even 
the  most  valid  ends,"  begins  with  the  fol- 
lowing two  paragraphs : 

The  United  States,  In  steady  escalation  of 
the  Vietnamese  confiict,  Is  now  revealed  to 
have  employed  a  nonlethal  gas.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  argue,  as  American  military  and 
civilian  spokesmen  do,  that  military  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  with  fewer  casualties 
by  using  a  gas  that  does  not  kill. 

This  argument  overlooks  one  vital  factor; 
and, It  displays,  at  the  very  least,  a  lack  of 
Imagination  somewhere  In  the  top  echelons 
of  the  armed  forces.  People — ordinary  peo- 
ple everywhere — have  a  strong  psychological 
revulsion,  if  not  horror,  at  the  Idea  of  any 
kind  of  poisonous  gas,  even  a  temporarily 
disabling  type  that  only  causes  extreme  dis- 
comfort including  nausea  and  diarrhea  when 
used  against  ordinarily  healthy  adults.  But 
even  this  kind  of  gas  can  be  fatal  to  the  very 
young,  the  very  old  and  those  111  of  heart  and 
lung  ailments. 


The  Washington  Post  in  a  similar  vein 
commented  bitterly  in  its  lead  editorial 
on  Wednesday  as  follows: 

The  argument  that  the  nontoxic  gas  is 
more  merciful  than  antipersonnel  weapons 
has  some  merit,  but  not  much.  The  trouble 
is  that  although  the  gas  may  not  be  poison, 
the  word  Is,  and  all  the  propaganda  resources 
m  the  world  cannot  explain  away  Its  employ- 
ment as  an  act  of  Christian  charity  and 
humanitarian  mercy. 

Two  principal  arguments  echoed  in 
these  editorials  are  made  with  some  ef- 
fect in  favor  of  using  nonlethal  gases  in 
a  war  of  this  kind.    The  first  contention 


is  that  the  use  of  gas  is  a  humane  means 
of  accomplishing  tactical  missions  which 
are  otherwise  very  costly  in  terms  of  the 
lives  of  civilians  as  well  as  military.  The 
second  is  that  since  the  gas  is  nonlethal 
and  without  prolonged  effect,  it  is  a  de- 
sirable weapon  to  use  in  guerrilla-type 
war  where  the  guerrillas  are  inter- 
mingled with  noncombatants. 

The  humaneness  argument  rings  a 
little  hollow  since  we  are  supporting  the 
South  Vietnamese  at  the  same  time 
with  napahn  and  white  phosphorous 
which  are  in  themselves  inhumane 
weapons.  Horrible  as  these  weapons 
are,  however,  they  are  an  accepted  part 
of  the  standard  military  arsenal.  They 
were  used  in  World  War  H  and  Korea. 
Whether  they  ought  to  be  or  not,  they 
are  not  part  of  the  forbidden  CBR 
family. 

More  important,  however,  the  hu- 
maneness and  nonlethal  arguments  used 
in  favor  of  these  gases  are  beside  the 
point. 

This  is  the  central  issue:  The  use  of 
gas  by  any  nation  creates  a  precedent 
for  later  use  by  other  countries  of  other 
gases.  Its  use  represents  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  box  in  which  humanity  has 
kept  the  arsenal  of  these  weapons  sealed 
since  the  First  World  War.  Any  use  of 
these  weapons  opens  the  door  to  the  use 
of  other  more  lethal  and  inhumane,weap- 
ons.  The  questions  we  must  ask  before 
using  these  weapons  are:  Are  we  to  uni- 
laterally open  up  this  box  of  horror 
weapons  before  all  mankind?  Are  we  to 
reverse  our  past  policy  of  so  long  ^jfimd- 
Ing  in  such  an  offhand  fashion?  X  be- 
lieve our  answer  is  and  should  be  a  re- 
sounding "No." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  weapons  or 
agents  which  have  stayed  locked  up  in  a 
sort  of  Pandora's  box.  The  agents  avail- 
able to  us  are  presumably  available  to 
others  including  the  Communist  world. 

I  will  first  consider  some  of  the  chemi- 
cal agents  available  today — others  may 
now  be  available  with  other  more  bizarre 
effects: 

Blister  agents:  These  are  cumulative 
poisons,  such  as  mustard,  nitrogen  mus- 
tard, and  lewisite.    They  are  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin.    They  not  only 
blister,  but  can  cause  blindness  and  at- 
tack many  internal  organs,  including  the 
lungs,  bloodstream,  and  digestive  tract. 
Choking  agents:  Principally  phosgene, 
it  attacks  the  lungs  so  that  the  victim 
progressively  moves  from  coughing  to 
drowning  in  the  liquid  which  accumu- 
lates in  his  own  lungs.    It  also  brings 
on  nausea  and  vomiting  and  the  victim 
goes  into  shock.    With  this  gas  and  its 
attendant  symptoms  in  the  background, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  have  world  opinion 
respond  with  indignation  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  gases,  blithely  dis- 
missed as  merely  causing  nausea. 

Blood  gases:  These  include  hydrogen 
cyanide,  cyanogen,  chloride,  and  arsine. 
These,  in  concentration,  are  very  deadly. 
They  travel  via  the  lungs  to  the  blood- 
stream to  stop  the  transfer  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood  with  consequent  severe  effects, 
particularly    on    the    central    nervous 
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Tear  gas  and  vomiting  stents:  These 
are  considered  harassing  agents  and  their 
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effects,  while  acute,  pass  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Vomiting  agents  also  may 
be  used  in  combat  in  the  hope  of  making 
men  remove  their  protective  masks  to  be- 
come vulnerable  to  more  deadly  attacks. 

Nerve  gases:  These  constitute  the  real 
significant  change  in  weaponry  in  this 
field.  They  cause  casualties  before  they 
can  be  detected  by  the  human  senses. 
Less  than  a  minute  of  exposure  is  lethal. 
As  gases,  they  travel  via  the  lungs,  al- 
though a  liquid  droplet  will  penetrate  the 
skin.  They  disrupt  nerve  signals  to  the 
muscles.  Symptoms  begin  with  respira- 
tory troubles,  salivation  and  perspira- 
tion, vomiting,  cramps,  involuntary 
elimination  and  leading  through  convul- 
sions to  death. 

I  next  turn  to  biological  agents:  Five 
classes  of  micro-organisms  represent  the 
primary  classifications  from  which  bio- 
logical warfare  agents  can  be  drawn: 

First.  Fungi  are  most  commonly  usa- 
ble against  plants,  although  San  Joaquin 
Valley  fever  is  a  fungus  infection  which 
attacks  man. 

Second.  Protozoa  are  a  possibility,  but 
are  difficult  to  grow  and  transmit.  Ma- 
laria and  amebic  dysentery  are  diseases 
of  this  type. 

Third.  Few  bacteria  are  harmful,  but 
some  important  disease  types  exist.  Po- 
tential biological  warfare  agents  are 
anthrax,  brucellosis,  glanders,  tularemia, 
plague,  bacillary  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

Fourth.  Another  group  are  the  rick- 
ettsiae,  including  typhus.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever,  and  Q  fever. 

Fifth.  The  next  category  consists  of 
the  viruses,  such  as  Influenza,  psittacosis, 
and  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis. 

In  past  wars,  epidemics  among  men 
have  often  taken  as  many  lives  as  the 
battlefield,  even  though  the  diseases  were 
spread  by  natural  rather  than  artificial 
means.  The  artificial  introduction  of 
diseases  to  populations  not  used  to  them 
can  have  a  powerful  effect.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  some  laboratory  wUl  come 
up  with  a  new  mutant  strain  which  is 
more  virulent  than  the  normal  forms. 

Radiological  agents  are  a  less  well- 
known  and  understood  matter.  They  are 
classed  in  two  groups :  Those  which  may 
derive  from  a  controlled  reactor  or  ac- 
celerator and  are  disseminated  by  means 
similar  to  chemical  or  biological  agents, 
and  those  which  are  deliberately  created 
by  the  explosion  of  a  nuclear  or  thermo- 
nuclear device  at  the  combat  location. 

A  fourth  category  testifying  to  the 
capability  of  laboratories  to  widen  the 
range  of  these  heinous  weapons  includes 
the  psychochemicals.  These  agents  or 
incapacitating  agents  as  they  are  known 
fall  into  two  groups:  First,  those  which 
produce  temporary  physical  disability 
such  as  paralysis,  blindness,  or  deafness; 
and  second,  those  which  produce  tempo- 
rary mental  abberation.  Unlike  the 
lethal  war  gases  or  the  more  virulent  bio- 
logical agents,  these  incapacitants  can 
produce  purely  temporary  effects  with- 
out permanent  damage.  In  this  respect 
they  more  nearly  resemble  the  riot-con- 
trol gases  or  some  biological  agents  which 
are  deliberately  not  killers.  But  in  an- 
other respect,  they  are  quite  different. 
They  act  swiftly,  and  their  arrival  may 


not  be  heralded  by  any  human  senses  ex- 
cept as  to  the  effects  realized. 

The  discussion  of  incapacitating 
agents  brings  us  back  to  the  use  of  gas 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  gas  used 
there  is  described  as  a  form  of  tear  gas 
or  nauseating  gas  used  to  incapacitate 
the  victims.  The  step  from  tear  gas  to 
the  use  of  the  most  modern  psychochem- 
Ical  incapacitating  agent,  on  close  anal- 
ysis, is  a  short  one.  The  steps  to  the 
other  gases  are  short  ones,  too,  and  not 
within  our  control,  once  the  weapons 
have  been  used. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nonlethal 
gases  were  used  by  both  the  French  and 
Germans  in  World  War  I.  With  the 
precedent  of  the  use  of  such  gases  estab- 
lished, it  was  not  long  before  the  lethal 
gases  were  employed  with  such  long- 
lasting  and  anguished  effects. 

The  use  of  gas  in  Vietnam  is  of  grave 
concern  to  me,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  a  recent  statement  by  our  Ambassador 
to  Vietnam.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  General 
Taylor,  in  a  speech  to  the  Saigon  Lions 
Club  on  March  22,  1965,  is  quoted  with 
reference  to  American  employment  of 
weapons  in  the  area  in  an  AP  dispatch  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Tuesday,  March 
23,  as  follows:  , 

What  has  been  done  thus  far  Is  public 
knowledge.  What  will  be  done  In  the  future 
l3  something  for  Hanoi  to  worry  about. 

The  significance  of  this  statement,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  not  only  that  it  portends 
a  willingness  on  our  part  to  use  weapons 
and  tactics  which  may  or  may  not  em- 
brace the  CBR  arsenal — and  I  trust  and 
hope  it  does  not — but  it  also  makes  quite 
clear  that  these  steps  will  be  taken  in 
secret,  on  the  premise  that  these  meas- 
ures have  been  given  the  silent  assent 
of  the  American  people.  This  entire  sit- 
uation also  emphasizes  the  risks  involved 
in  allowing  our  military  commanders  to 
take  actions  which  may  effect  changes 
in  policy.  Of  course,  when  we  rely 
heavily  on  military  action,  this  is  one 
of  the  ever-present  dangers  that  must  be 
guarded  against. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  let  the 
President  know  how  we  feel  about  these 
and  other  steps  taken  in  the  name  of 
national  necessity.  I  can  recall  the  fate 
of  another  great  nation  which  accepted 
the  morally  repulsive  as  a  national 
necessity. 

I  personally  feel  there  is  time  to  take 
the  action  necessary  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  traditional  standards 
governing  the  conduct  of  war. 

From  all  reports  I  have  seen,  includ- 
ing Secretary  McNamara's  statement  de- 
scribing the  agents  used,  the  decision  to 
provide  gas  to  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
use  in  combat  was  made  by  our  military 
commanders  in  Vietnam  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Etefense  Department, 
the  State  Department,  or  the  President. 
I  believe  an  investigation  is  needed  to 
determine  how  our  military  commanders 
are  able  to  violate  what  is  established  na- 
tional policy  of  long  standing.  I  and 
several  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  con- 
taining a  request  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion.   We  have  also  called  upon  him  to 
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restore  exclusive  control  and  direction 
over  the  use  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  weapons  to  the  Presidency 
and,  in  the  light  of  prior  Executive  pro- 
nouncements of  policy  against  our  first 
use  of  such  weapons,  to  provide  the  world 
with  a  statement  of  this  administration's 
policy  in  this  area. 

In  this  way  what  clearly  appears  to  be 
a  unilateral  violation  of  our  policy  of  no- 
first -use  can  be  rejected  as  a  vlola- 
lation  of  policy  rather  than  accepted  as 
a  reversal  of  policy.  In  this  way  our  na- 
tional prestige  and  moral  standing  can 
be  maintained. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  15  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow; and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conor  essionai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  CORBETT. 

Mr.  PiLBiN  In  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Flynt  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks to  be  made  by  him  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Hanley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  JOELSON  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  McVicker. 
Mr.  Machen. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  DuLSKi. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, March  26.  1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audits  of  Government  Services,  Inc., 


nd  Its  employee  retirement  and  benefit  trust 
Jfnd  and  supplemental  pension  plan  for  the 
^  ended  December  31,  1964;  to  the  Com- 
Lttee  on  Government  Operations. 

802  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
,  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 

ftf  unnecessary  costs  incurred  for  commercial 
nrotectlve  service  used  for  shipments  of  clas- 
hed material.  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

803  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  review 
nf  financial  condition  and  operations,  for  fis- 
cal years  1962  and  1963,  U.S.  Section,  Inter- 
^tional  Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

804  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  costs  incurred  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  highways  at  the  Amistad  Dam  project. 
05  Section,  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  Inade- 
quacies m  the  administration  of  the  Inter- 
American  highway  program  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
wealmesses  in  negotiation  and  administra- 
tion of  contracts  for  resettlement  of  Cuban 
refugees.  Welfare  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
Uie  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  pursuant  to  63  Stat.  377; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  president  and  na- 
tional director,  Boys'  Club  of  America,  trans- 
mitting an  audited  financial  report  of  the 
club  for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  84-988:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize 
issuance  and  sale  of  participation  Interests 
based  on  certain  pools  of  loans  held  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Governor 
of  Guam  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1964,  piu-suant  to  section  6{b)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENTON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  6767.  A  blU  making  approprla- 
tions  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  205).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJB.  6732.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  vise  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases, 
by  or  for  the  United  States  of  any  invention 
described  in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
HJl.  6733.    A  blU  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion  of   lands   for   addition   to   the   Adams 
National  Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6734.    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  communications  services;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HJl.  6735.    A  bin  to  provide  competitive 
equality  between  State  and  National  banks 
with  respect  to  branching  pc»wers;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  MR.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  6736.    A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  svur- 
vlvor  beneficiary  shaU  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he 
or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6737.  A  bin  to  correct  inequities  In 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
and  In  other  laws  governing  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insiued  Individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  continue  to  receive  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  until  he  attains  age  22  If  he  Is 
attending  school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6739.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6740.  A  bill  to  provide  a  rent  certifi- 
cate program  for  low-Income  housing  In  pri- 
vate accommodations,  to  establish  a  priority 
for  low-  and  middle-Income  housing  In  ur- 
ban renewal  projects,  to  provide  additional 
rehabilitation  and  relocation  assistance",  to 
create  a  new  veterans'  mortgage  Insurance 
program,  to  continue  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  college,  and  elderly  housing 
programs,  to  provide  comprehensive  com- 
pensation for  condemnees.  to  Insure  effi- 
ciency and  economy  In  the  administration 
of  Federal  housing  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvirrency. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  6741.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  a  modern  and 
efficient  passenger  ran  transportation  serv- 
ice In  the  northeastern  seaboard  area  by 
granting  the  consent  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  create 
their  own  Northeast  Rail  Authority,  and  by 
guaranteeing  certain  loans  and  other  credit 
to  such  authority;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6742.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  pvuposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 


abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  phys- 
ically or  mentaUy  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  6743.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  small 
business  corporations  which  elect  to  have 
their  shareholders  taxed  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  subchapter  S  may  elect  to  have  dis- 
tributions made  in  the  first  2Vi  months  of  a 
year  treated  as  If  made  on  the  last  day  of 
the  preceding  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
HJR.  6744.  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor t)eneflclary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he 
or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.    

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  6745.  A  bill  to  require  the  registration 
of  pistols  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimabla. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
HJl.  6746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  as  amended.  In  respect  to  the 
Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  Federal  Powej  Commis- 
sion over  State  canals,  river  regelating  res- 
ervoirs and  facilities  or  power  projects 
Incidental  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6747.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
streams  and  other  bodies  of  water  the  navi- 
gable portions  of  which  lie  within  a  single 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  6748.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facttu"ers  excise  tax  on  household-type  elec- 
tric air  heaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa3r8 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HH.  6749.  A  bill  authorizing  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  central 
and  southern  Florida;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  6750.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  popula- 
tion limitation  as  It  affects  the  eligibility  of 
communities  In  redevelopment  areas  for  cer- 
tain benefits  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act   of    1949,   and   title   II   of   the    Housing 
Amendments  of  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C\u"rency. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  6751.  A     bni    to     amend    the    Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the 
hours  of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  6752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  6753.  A  blU  to  declare  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  River  Raisin  In  Moiu-oe  County, 
Mich.,  between  the  Monroe  Harbor  Range 
Front  Light  and  Raisin  Point,  Its  entrance 
Into  Lake  Erie,  a  nonnavlgable  stream;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survlvcw 
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beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains, age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  6755.  A  bill  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  6756.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  6757.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

H.R.  6758.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  6759.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

H.R.  6760.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  6761.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.  6762.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  6763.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  6764.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

H  Ji.  6765.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  6766.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 

H.R.  6767.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J\me  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  6768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Kensal 
School  District,  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

HJl.  6769.  A  bill  to  limit  th?  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new  construc- 


tion or  alteration  of  veterans'  hospitals  and 
the  closing  of  such  hospitals;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  6770.  A  bill  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJl.  6771.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  limitations 
with  respect  to  relocation  payments  made  for 
moving  expenses  of  persons  and  businesses 
displaced  by  highway  construction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  6772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order  to 
provide  survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses, 
and  for  the  recomputation  of  survivor  an- 
nuities for  the  surviving  spouses  of  certain 
former  employees  who  died  In  service  or  after 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  6775.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  interstate  commerce  of  any  ship- 
ping container  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  from  imported  steel  unless  the  con- 
tainer is  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  6776.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  6777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  hvunanitles  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6778.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6779.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to   proceedings   against  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  6780.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  6781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  6782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  Impose  special  (occupa- 
tional) taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  In  the 
business  of  importing,  manufacturing,  and 
dealing  in  destructive  weapons  such  as 
bombs,  grenades,  rockets,  missiles,  bazookas. 


and  antitank  guns,  to  Impose  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  the  making  and  to  the  transfer  of 
such  weapons,  and  to  increase  the  rates  of 
special  (occupational)  tax,  transfer  tax  and 
making  tax  imposed  by  the  act,  and  for  oth« 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  6784.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
tions  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  6785.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
mencing and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time 
in  those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  where 
it  is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  6786.  A  bill  establishing  certain  qual- 
ifications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  WY  ATT: 

H.R.  6787.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  6788.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  mod- 
ifications of  the  project  for  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River,  111.  and  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  6789.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  project  for  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River,  111.  and  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  6790.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  emergency  relief  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  under  section  125  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  6791.  A  bill  authorizing  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  central 
and  southern  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  the 
Improvement  of  urban  mass  transportation  In 
the  northeastern  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  6793.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By.  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgage  insurance  program  on  a 
mutual  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  6795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  postmas- 
ters at  first,  second,  and  third  class  post  of- 
fices; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.6796.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MORRIS: 

HJl.  6797.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  503, 
84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities  for 
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*»,.  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  offl- 
^«  who  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
!^«  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
US,  6798   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Latin  American  Home  Ix)an 
Bank  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlt- 
,Mon  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RONAN: 
uR  6799.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
rion  of  health  research  facilities  by  extend- 
toethe  expiration  date  thereof  and  providing 
Creased  support  for  the  program,  to  author- 
ize additional  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the 
Deoartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  oa  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  6800.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commercex 

HR. 6801.  A  bin  to  authorize  mortgage  In- 
surance and  loans  tb  help  finance  the  coBt  of 
constructing  and  equipping  facilities  for  the 
group  practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  6802.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in 
meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
Hii.6804.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

ByMr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  6805.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,    navigation,    and   other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  flower  of  the  United  States;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  399.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  fiower  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  HALEY: 
H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  flower  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  designate  November  23,  1965, 
as  Repudiation  Day;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  flower  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  In  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1969;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.J.  Res.  404.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  statue  to  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
American  rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  405.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Hovise  of  Rep- 


resentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  370.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  prosecutions  for  war  crimes  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  371.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  292.  Resolution    authorizing    cards 
of  Identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.  Res.  293.  Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representative  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  294.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.  Res.  295.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Goverrmient  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.  Res.  298.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.  Res.  299.  Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  recent  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  secure  a 
tmiversal   condemnation  of   anti-Semitism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRIDER : 
H  Res.  300.  Resolution    creating   a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  the  operation  of  hospital  facilities  by 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  Res.  301.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
transfer  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O^HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  Res.  302.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  oppres- 
sion of  minorities  in  Rimianla  through  a 
systematic  plan  launched  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  control  of  Rumania  be  condemned 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  take  appropriate  steps  In  our 
relations  with  the  Rtunanlan  Government 
as  are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  persecuted 
minorities  In  the  controversial  Transylvania 
region  of  that  country:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

144.  By  Mr.  SENNER:  Memorial  of  the 
Arizona  State  Senate  to  expand  veterans' 
hospital  facilities  within  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

145.  By  the  SPEABIER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stotes  requesting  full  appropriation 
support  for  the  commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

146.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
supporting  legislation  to  direct  a  svu-vey  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  dredging  a  water- 
way between  Tenakee  Inlet  and  Port  Frede- 
rick; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  6806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wah 
Kin  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6807.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Yakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON : 
H.R.  6808.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlbeke 
Langballe;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.R.  6809.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Stella 
Klarldopoulos;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Joo 
Wang,  Sue  Juan  Luan,  Sue  Shiang  Luan, 
Reglna  Luan  and  Jean  Luan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  6811.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
Clayton  B.  Hellner  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
--  H.R.  6812.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gixiseppe 
Badulato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Lamberti;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  6814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Salatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6815.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Vendlttl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
H  Ji.  6816.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Maria 
^astllha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  6817.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Tem- 
mer,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  6818.  A   bin    for   the   relief    of   Miss 
Patricia  Peghinl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  6819.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Orhan 
Metln  Ozmat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

142  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council,  Chicago,  111.,  with  reference 
to  urging  enactment  of  legislation  for  open 
registration  and  voting  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
can citizens,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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March  25,  1965 


Edward  Keating 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  people  of  Colorado  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  lost  a  courageous 
and  able  leader.  Edward  Keating,  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  sei-ved  with  great  dis- 
tinction, was  a  man  of  purpose  and  vision 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  labor 
movement  brought  forth  a  series  of  ac- 
complishments that  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
lunent  to  his  great  generosity  and  spirit 
of  justice.  He  possessed  wisdom  and"  in- 
sight which  led  to  his  understanding  of 
the  free  entei-prise  system  and  the  course 
it  would  take  in  history,  and  his  was  the 
sense,  of  perspective  which  enabled  him 
to  recognize  the  role  that  labor  would 
take  in  American  enterprise. 

Edward  Keating  was  born  in  Kansas  on 
July  9,  1875.  the  youngest  of  nine  chil- 
dren of  Stephen  Keating,  an  Irish  patriot 
who  fought  for  Ireland's  freedom  and 
was  forced  to  flee  to  America  in  1848. 
His  father  died  when  Edward  Keating 
was  only  5  years  old,  so  Mr.  Keating  knew 
early  in  his  life  what  it  means  to  work 
hard  and  to  attempt  to  overcome  pov- 
erty. But  Mr.  Keating  grew  up  to  be  an 
inspired  man.  He  transcended  the  hard- 
ships of  his  youth  with  a  consuming  de- 
sire to  serve  his  family  and  his  fellow 
man. 

The  energy  which  was  to  characterize 
his  activities  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
labor  movement  was  immediately  appar- 
ent at  the  outset  of  his  career.  He  en- 
tered the  newspaper  business  as  a  copy- 
holder, but  rose  rapidly  to  become  a  re- 
porter for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
His  career  flourished  as  he  accepted 
more  and  more  responsibility,  and  in 
short  succession  he  became  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  finally  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  where 
he  served  from  1906  to  1911.  He  served 
as  the  iJresident  of  the  International 
League  of  Press  Clubs  during  1906  and 
1907.  Mr.  Keating  served  as  president 
of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  from  1911  to  1913. 

In  1913,  his  service  was  rewarded  by 
the  people  of  Colorado  with  his  election 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  6 
years.  During  that  time,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  several  notable  pieces  of  legis- 
lation conceiTiing  the  labor  movement. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Congress,  he  became  the  editor  of  Labor, 
a  dynamic  paper  that  fought  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  public  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  American  worker. 

Edward  Keating  was  a  man  of  purpose 
whose  life  was  notable  by  a  series 
of  considerable  accomplishments.  But 
probably  the  greatest  monimient  to  his 
achievements,  and  the  one  in  which  he 


would  take  most  pride,  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  families  that  enjoy  better  homes, 
education,  and  medical  care.  His  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of  his  State 
and  his  country,  whom  he  served  so 
nobly. 


Disabled  Veterans  and  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  herein  a 
press  synopsis  of  a  speech  I  recently  de- 
livered before  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  my 
district,  with  reference  to  the  closing  of 
the  Rutland,  Mass.,  VA  Hospital  and  the 
most  deplorable  events  at  Selma,  Ala. : 
Disabled  Veterans  and  Civil  Rights 

Before  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  at 
Southbridge  Sunday,  Congressman  Philip  J. 
PHILBIN  made  a  dual  attack  on  the  proposed 
closing  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  Rutland  VA  Hospital  and  what  he  termed 
the  "hideous  brutality  and  savage  mistreat- 
ment of  Negroes  and  whites  at  Selma,  Ala." 

"In  the  name  of  our  immortal  veterans, 
Rutland  VA  Hospital  must  be  kept  open," 
said  PHILBIN,  "and  in  the  name  of  everything 
that  Is  sacred  in  this  country,  the  inequities 
of  Selma  must  be  speedily  redressed,  voting 
rights  assured  to  all,  and  civil  rights  in  every 
respect  be  safeguarded  and  enforced. 

"There  Is  no  way  that  anyone  could  pos- 
sibly Justify  the  closing  of  the  Rutland  VA 
Hospital.  It  is  necessary,  yes  imperative,  to 
provide  proper  hospitalization  and  care  for 
the  veterans  of  central  Massachusetts,  Indeed 
our  entire  area. 

"To  transfer  these  veterans  to  other  hos- 
pitals miles  away  from  their  homes,  or  even 
to  other  inadequate  Institutions  near  their 
homes  is  a  shabby  and  completely  unsatis- 
factory way  to  care  for  the  needs  of  sick  and 
disabled  veterans. 

"I  have  personally  appealed  to  President 
Johnson  in  strongest  terms  not  to  permit  VA 
to  destroy,  alter,  or  reduce  the  fine  service 
Rutland  Hospital  is  rendering. 

"This  is  a  time  for  this  great  organiza- 
tion and  all  veterans  groups,  and  all  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  veteran,  87  mil- 
lion strong,  to  demand  their  rights  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

"The  abandonment  of  Rutland  Hospital 
might  save  some  relatively  paltry  sum  for 
the  Government,  though  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful and  has  not  been  shown  by  the  figures, 
but  such  action  would  visit  our  veterans  and 
their  dear  ones  with  pain,  anguish,  and  in- 
convenience that  no  economy  measure  could 
ever  justify. 

"I  have  been  much  encouraged  by  my 
talk  with  the  President,  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  but  the  struggle  to  keep 
Rutland  Hospital  open  will  be  long  and  dif- 
ficult, and  we  must  continue  our  united  front 
with  all  possible  vigor  and  Intensity,  un- 
til we  have  achieved  our  goal  of  proper,  com- 
prehensive, modern  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment for  our  veterans." 

Touching  on  the  situation  at  Selma,  Phil- 
bin  said: 

"The  events  at  Selma  are  nauseating  and 
sickening    to    all    Americans,    especially    to 


veterans  who  fought  to  save  the  liberties 
and  civil  rights  of  everyone  In  this  great 
democratic  Nation. 

"We  want  no  police  state  tactics  here.  We 
want  no  storm  troopers,  no  Russian  cos- 
sacks  beating  helpless  people,  white  or  black 
whatever  their  color  because  they  dare  to 
stand  up  for  voting  rights,  or  other  civil 
rights  that  are  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
birthright  of  every  American. 

"There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  is- 
sue.  Congress  has  provided  the  law,  and  will 
continue  to  supplement  It  In  every  way  nec- 
essary. But  It  Is  up  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment  and  the  enforcement  officials  of  this 
great  Government  to  enforce  the  law,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  In  their  right  to  assemble, 
to  speak,  to  protect,  and  to  vote,  and  to  be 
treated  as  equals  under  the  law. 

"If  these  precious  things  cannot  be  se- 
cured In  America  to  all  people,  then  we  shall 
be  untrue  to  our  own  heritage  of  free- 
dom, and  we  will  become  the  laughingstock 
of  the  world. 

"There  can  be  no  delay,  equivocation  or 
compromise.  I  hope  and  pray  this  Issue  can 
be  settled  promptly  and  effectively  in  an  or- 
derly way  under  the  law  without  further 
bloodshed  and  trouble.  At  all  costs  it  must 
be  settled  If  It  takes  the  armed  strength 
of  this  Government  to  do  the  Job.  Amer- 
ican freedom  and  Justice  must  be  guaran- 
teed to  all." 
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Byelorussian   Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia,  often 
known  as  White  Russians,  are  an  ancient 
people  whose  history  dates  back  much 
further  than  that  of  the  Great  Russians. 
They  are  one  of  the  more  numerous  and 
ethnically  distinct  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
sphere.  Although  racially  related  to  the 
Russians  and  other  Slavic  peoples,  they 
have  always  had  a  distinct  national 
character  of  their  own  which  has  re- 
mained with  them  to  this  day. 

Their  historic  homeland  lies  east  of 
Poland  and  west  of  Moscow,  with  its  cen- 
ter in  the  famous  city  of  Minsk.  Byelo- 
russia became  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire early  in  the  16th  century,  and  re- 
mained as  such  until  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution of  1917  which  destroyed  the  czarist 
empire.  The  Bylorussians  were  among 
the  non-Russian  national  groups  which 
asserted  their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  On  March 
25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public was  established. 

But,  as  happened  in  so  many  other 
cases,  these  long-subjugated  people  were 
not  destined  for  freedom.  Early  in  1921. 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  victory,  the  Soviet  Beo 
Army  overran  their  country  and  made  it 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  less  than 
3  years,  independent  Byelorussia  van- 
ished, and  today  it  continues  to  live  only 


in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  patriotic  Byel- 
orussians suffering  under  Soviet  dicta- 

'°Despite  the  heart-rending  hardships 
endured  by  these  people  under  one  of  the 
worst  tyrannies  known  to  man,  the  Byel- 
orussians have  not  given  up  their  hope 
for  freedom.  Let  us  continue  our  prayers 
that  this  day  will  not  be  far  off  so  that 
these  people  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  in  their  historic  homeland. 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  completed  another  poll  of  public 
opinion  in  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  This  district  lies 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  wholly  within  Allegheny 
County.  Its  total  population  is  409,291, 
of  whom  109,923  are  registered  Demo- 
crats and  108,092  are  registered  Republi- 
cans. ,       .     - 

The  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania  fea- 
tures a  great  many  industrial  areas 
along  the  Ohio  and  AUegheny  Rivers 
and  has  many  strictly  residential  areas. 
It  has  a  little  farming  in  the  sections 
farthest  removed  from  the  city  and  quite 
a  little  coal  miniiig. 

Most  ethnic  groups  of  any  sizable  Im- 
portance are  found  in  the  district,  with 
a  higher  than  normal  number  of  Ger- 
mans and  Italians. 

An  equal  number  of  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
No  way  of  determining  how  many  of 
each  party  responded  was  utilized.  Only 
signed  replies  were  counted.  The  per- 
centage tabulations  follow: 

Tabulated  Results  for  Poll  Conducted 
January  1965 

1.  All  things  considered,  would  you  rate 
President  Johnson's  performance  in  office  as 

(a)  good,  (b)  lair,  (c)  bad?     (a)  32  percent; 

(b)  55  percent;   (c)   13  percent. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  America's  prestige  In 
the  world  has  Improved  In  the  last  4  years? 
Yes,  17  percent;  no,  83  percent. 

3.  Should  we  (a)  make  greater  efforts  to 
win  the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  or  (b)  seek 
a  truce  and  get  out?  (a)  56  percent;  (b)  44 
percent. 

4.  Do  you  have  confidence  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  will  for  the  predictable  future  remain 
one  of  the  soundest  currencies  In  the  world? 
Tes,  68  percent;  no,  32  i>ercent. 

5.  Would  you  favor  keeping  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary out  of  Africa,  except  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices?  Yes,  89  percent;  no,  11  per- 
cent. 

6.  Would  you  vote  to  cut  our  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  at  this  time  by  approximately  $2 
billion?    Yes,  56  percent;  no,  44  percent. 

7.  Do  you  think  the  national  minimum 
wage  should  be  (a)  kept  at  $1.25  per  hour, 
or  (b)  raised  to  $1.50.  or  (c)  be  raised  to 
»1.75?  (a)  57  percent,  (b)  32  percent;  (c) 
11  percent. 

8.  Should  we  abolish  race  and  nationality 
In  determining  eligibility  for  immigration  to 
the  United  States?  Yes,  43  percent;  no,  57 
percent. 


9.  Do  you  believe  that  the  administration's 
antlpoverty  program  will  substantially  reduce 
poverty  In  the  United  States?  Yes,  20  per- 
cent; no,  80  percent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal to  advance  $1  billion  lor  public  schools 
in  poverty  Impacted  areas?  Yes,  66  percent; 
no,  34  percent. 

11.  Do  you  support  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  plans  to  abolish  the  military  re- 
serves and  reassign  some  of  their  units  Into 
the  National  Guard?  Yes,  74  percent;  no, 
26  percent. 

12.  Would  you  favor  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  our  farm  price-support  program? 
Yes.  88  percent;  no,  12  percent. 

13.  In  considering  medicare  for  the  aged, 
would  you  prefer  (a)  it  be  financed  out  ol 
general  tax  funds,  (b)  It  be  financed  by  In- 
creasing social  security  taxes,  or  (c)  that  no 
new  program  be  adopted?  (a)  31  p>ercent; 
(b)   25  percent;   (c)  44  percent. 

14.  Do  you  believe  that  It  Is  good  for  the 
country  that  the  Democrats  have  a  2  to  1 
majority  In  the  House  and  Senate?  Yes, 
15  percent;  no,  85  percent. 


It  is  with  great  admiration  that  we 
salute  these  people  who  yet  hold  to  the 
ideal  of  national  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. We  join  with  these  long- 
suffering  people  as  well  as  those  Byelo- 
russians who  have  become  part  of  our 
American  nation  in  the  prayer  that  their 
aspirations  shall  be  realized.  , 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  aji 
honor  to  commemorate  the  47th  armi- 
versary  of  Byelorussian  Independence, 
for  in  so  doing  we  are  remembering  a 
brave  and  courageous  people.  The  Byel- 
orussians have  displayed  an  inspiring 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
independence,  goals  which  were  realized 
in  1918.  And  even  though  their  sover- 
eignty as  a  nation  was  suppressed  shortly 
thereafter,  they  have  not  yet  relin- 
quished this  wonderful  ideal. 

The  declaration  of  independence 
which  the  Byelorussians  made  in  1918 
was  to  bring  to  fruition  the  long-cher- 
ished dream  of  freedom.  Sadly,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  to  be  that,  "From  now 
on  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic 
is  to  be  a  free  and  independent  power," 
as  they  so  boldly  stated  in  their  assembly 
and  fervently  believed  in  their  hearts. 
Within  a  year  this  nation  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  battleground,  becoming  a 
pawn  in  the  maneuverings  of  enemies. 
Occupied  first  by  the  Red  Army  and 
then  later  by  the  Polish  Aimy,  Byelo- 
russia was  partitioned  by  these  two 
powers  in  1921,  signalling  the  suppres- 
sion once  again  of  an  independent  re- 
public and  a  national  aspiration. 

The  rule  of  force,  however,  carmot 
obUterate  the  truth:  That  Byelorussia 
is  a  nation  of  culturally  united  people, 
speaking  one  language  is  a  truth  that 
cannot  be  denied.  That  the  Byelorus- 
sians are  an  ethnically  oriented  people, 
working  toward  distinct  goals  is  evident. 
That  the  Byelorussians  wish  to  become 
a  vital  member  of  the  international  com- 
mvmity  is  clear,  though  at  present,  even 
with  U.N.  membership,  it  is  impossible 
for  Byelorussia  to  raise  her  own.  distinct 
voice. 


Congressman  Monagan's  Brilliant  Review 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    B4ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  very  brilliant  book  review  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
written  by  our  very  able,  outstandmg, 
distinguished,  and  beloved  friend,  the  es- 
teemed gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Monagan. 

This  article  reviewed  the  recent  books, 
"Home  Place"  by  the  distinguished  jour- 
nalist. WiUiam  S.  White,  and  "House  Out 
of  Order"  by  our  very  able  and  distin- 
gviished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard BoLLiNG,  both  books  dealing  in  vari- 
ous ways  with  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress, its  rules  and  procedures,  some  cur- 
rent criticisms  and  proposed  reforms. 

I  think  that  Congressman  Monagan 
has  put  both  these  books  in  proper  per- 
spective and  his  commentary  will  be  a 
very  valuable,  lasting  contribution  to  the 
subjects  and  questions  discussed. 

I  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  and 
highly  commending  my  valued,  esteemed, 
and  dear  friend.  Congressman  Mona- 
gan, on  his  fine,  superbly  written  book 
review.  Truly,  it  was  a  gem  of  clarity, 
wisdom,  and  commonsense. 
The  book  review  follows :  _ 

A  Membee  Takes  the  Plooe 
(By  John  S.  Monagan) 
The  open  season  on  Congress  contlnuee. 
Nearly  every  week  sees  the  publication  of  a 
new  book  viewing  clinically  and  usually  un- 
favorably the  Members  ol  our  National  Legis- 
lature and  the  congressional  Institution  it- 
sell.  Senators,  like  Joe  Clark  ol  Pennsyl- 
vania, give  their  view  halloo  and  join  the 
hiint  The  alumni  magazine  ol  the  former 
Congregational  Indian  School  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  I  had  the  honor  to  attend,  re- 
cently jvixtaposed,  with  what  I  hope  was  un- 
conscious humor,  pictures  of  the  schools 
nine  better-than-average  congressional 
alumni  with  an  article  entitled  "Can  Con- 
eress  Siirvlve?"  by  a  Ph.  D.  faculty  member. 
Even  Pageant  magazine  turned  an  Inquiring 
eye  on  Capitol  HUl  last  November  and  sand- 
wiched its  notorious  "rating"  ol  congres- 
sional Members  between  articles  on  "Kissing 
Alter  Marriage"  and  ads  explaining  how  to 
remove  hemorrhoids. 

Two  books  on  the  House  ol  Representatives 
now  arrive  to  Join  the  swelling  tide  on  this 
lasclnatlng  subject.  In  spite  ol  their  rather 
arch  titles.  "Home  Place."  and  "House  Out 
ol  Order"  are  stimulating  and  knowledgeable 
and,  therelore,  welcome.  However  one  may 
view  their  conclusions,  they  have  the  author- 
ity and  genuineness  that  are  lacking  In  too 
many  legislative  studies  and  can  come  only 
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from  prolonged  exposure  to  Representatives 
and  representative  assemblies. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  experience  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  people  more  compe- 
tent to  dissect  the  House  than  William  S. 
White,  columnist,  congressional  correspond- 
ent, and  idolator  of  the  Senate;  and  Richard 
BoLLiNG,  nine-term  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Missouri.  At  the  same  time, 
one  would  be  hard  put  to  discover  a  greater 
divergence  of  opinion  than  that  reached  by 
these  pundits  as  a  result  of  their  dissection. 
White's  view  is  generally  friendly  and  con- 
stitutes a  spirited  defense  of  the  status  quo. 
BoLLiNG's  is  critical  to  the  point  of  being 
waspish. 

Chafing  at  the  restraints  imposed  by  the 
seniority  system  and  committee  review, 
BoLLiNG  wovUd  reform  the  House  by  making 
the  party  caucus  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
policy  and  the  iiltlmate  source  of  committee 
nominations.  Under  this  dispensation,  the 
majority  would  be  the  strong  right  arm  of 
the  White  Ho\ise.  White,  however,  finds  the 
seniority  system  inevitable  but  improvable 
and  Justifies  the  present  procediu-e  as  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  vital  legislative  winnow- 
ing process  and  a  means  whereby  this  House 
of  Congress  performs  its  function  as  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  our  Government  rather 
than  as  a  servile  agent  of  the  Executive. 

Bandying  epithets  such  as  "legislative 
barons,"  "oligarchs"  and  "mandarins,"  Boll- 
iNG  takes  out  after  the  House  committee 
chairmen,  labeling  them  "perverse"  and 
"elderly"  and  charging  them  with  frustrat- 
ing the  popular  will  as  expressed  in  Execu- 
tive proposals.  His  particular  targets  are 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  he  calls  an 
"abbatolr  for  liberal  legislation."  and  its 
astute  chairman.  Judge  Howard  W.  Smith, 
whom  he  terms  the  director  of  the  "con- 
servative fugue." 

WnrrE,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  the 
role  of  the  House  in  making  "climatic  de- 
cisions" in  our  national  affairs,  explains  the 
necessity  of  committee  work  in  an  institu- 
tion of  435  Members  and  singles  out  chair- 
men like  Wilbur  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas, of  Ways  and  Means;  Emanttel  Celler, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  of  Judiciary;  and 
Geoege  Mahon,  Desnocrat,  of  Texas,  of  Ap- 
propriations, as  men  who  are  little  known 
nationally,  but  who  have  done  more  than 
many  well -publicized  Senators  to  shape  the 
financial,  social,  and  defense  policies  of  our 
Nation. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  seniority 
system,  WnrrE  maintains  convincingly  that 
there  is  no  viable  alternative.  While  grant- 
ing the  recent  obstructionism  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  he  argues  with  force  that  it 
would  have  to  be  invented  if  it  did  not 
exist  and  that  it  can  be  bypassed  whenever 
a  determined  majority  so  decides. 

Viewed  In  proper  perspective,  Bolling's 
strictures  seem  less  tenable  and  White's 
measured  support  more  reasonable  when 
one  actually  identifies  committee  chairmen 
such  as  the  men  named  above  along  with 
Miller,  Democrat,  of  California,  of  Science 
and  Astronautics,  Morgan,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Patman, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  Banking  anc^  Currency, 
and  Harris,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of  Com- 
merce. Some  of  these  men  admittedly  are  no 
longer  young,  but  they  are  clearly  not  op- 
posed to  progressive  legislation.  One  may 
question,  too,  whether  a  House  which  In  the 
last  Congress  produced  a  civil  rights  bill,  a 
tax  cut,  legislation  fostering  vocational  edu- 
cation and  industrial  retraining,  financing  for 
the  wheat  sale  to  Eastern  European  countries, 
a  pay  increase  to  Government  employees,  the 
antipoverty  program,  and  increased  social 
security  benefits  can  legitimately  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "shambles"  Eind  in  "wretched 
condition"  as  charged  by  Bolling. 

All  will  agree  that  House  procedures  are 
far  from  perfect,  and  Bolling  provides  valu- 
able suggestions  for  upgrading  in  this  area 


and  in  the  fields  of  conflict  of  interest,  length 
of  congressional  terms,  control  of  campaign 
costs,  selection  of  committee  staffs,  and  im- 
provement of  committee  hearings.  Inci- 
dentally, as  a  progress  note  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  House  Itself  this  year 
adopted  a  21 -day  rule  for  discharging  bills 
from  Rules  and  also  empowered  the  Speaker 
to  route  conference  reports  past  Rules  and 
directly  to  the  House.  However,  when  one 
compares  o\u:  House  with  other  assemblies 
in  the  world — the  raffish  and  regimented 
House  of  Commons,  the  cowed  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  and  particularly  the  captive  bodies 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain — one  can  take  pride 
in  our  achievement  and  status. 

While  discursive  and  uneven  in  style, 
"House  Out  of  Order"  provides  an  excellent 
analysis  of  congressional  press  relations,  can- 
did and  sometimes  irreverent  portraits  of 
House  leaders,  an  interesting  category  of  con- 
gressslonal  types,  detailed  and  revelatory  If 
somewhat  self-congratulatory,  sidelights  on 
the  passage  through  the  Hotise  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griflln  and  civU  rights  bills  and  a 
serious  booboo  in  characterizing  "^uthie  Is 
My  Home  Town,"  the  alma  mater  of  South 
Boston,  as  a  "ribald"  song.  Bolling's  main 
proposal  would  split  the  Democratic  Party 
or  revive  the  Republican-Conservative-Dem- 
ocratic coalition. 

"Home  Place"  is  tight,  well-organized  and 
magnificently  written.  House  members  will 
take  issue  with  White,  however,  on  his  un- 
due reverence  for  the  Senate  and  his  criticism 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
unending  monologs  in  the  other  body,  the 
lack  of  germaneness  and  the  action  by  the 
two  major  Senate  rules  of  "unanimous  con- 
sent or  nervous  prostration"  are  not  admired 
by  the  orderly  House.  In  his  criticism  of  the 
committee.  White  seems  unaware  of  recent 
subcommittee  work  and  solid  legislative 
achievement  in  a  time  of  increased  Isola- 
tionism. 

For  the  ultimate  description  of  the  House, 
White's  words  are  appropriate.  It  is,  he  says, 
"a  microcosm  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  themselves" — with  all  their  virtues 
and  all  their  faults. 


Honored  for  Solar  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  United  States  probes  outer  space  and 
attempts  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Thomason, 
a  patent  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Command  here,  has  harnessed 
the  sun's  rays  and  put  them  to  work 
heating  and  cooling  his  house  at  7354 
Walker  Mill  Road  in  District  Heights, 
Md. 

Mr.  Thomason  recently  was  awarded 
$100  by  the  Army  Materiel  Command  for 
his  solar  heat  collector  invention  which 
he  developed  on  his  own  time  and  sep- 
arate from  official  duties.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  the  U.S.  Government  free 
license  to  use  this  and  several  other  of 
his  inventions  in  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing. 

Mr.  Thomason 's  work  in  solar  energy 
has  been  widely  recognized.  He  and  the 
solar  houses  he  has  built  in  suburban 
Maryland  have  been  the  subjects  of  ar- 


ticles   in    national    magazines   and  in 
scientific  journals. 

The  award  he  received  Is  an  honor 
justly  accorded  this  attorney-scientist. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people,  an  anniversary  sadly  ob- 
served, for  independence  is  a  condition 
of  the  past  for  these  unfortunate  citizens 
of  a  proud  country. 

This  tiny  satellite  country — a  satellite 
in  position,  in  government,  but  not  in 
spirit,  remains  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  octopus  arms  of  the  Communist 
doctrine. 

Byeloriissia  knows  the  harsh,  brutal 
stamping  of  armies  over  her  soil.  Three 
and  a  half  centuries  of  slavery  are  en- 
graved on  the  pages  of  her  history  books; 
three  and  a  half  centuries  of  denial  of 
human  rights,  dignity — oppression.  Yet 
these  bold  people,  never  fearing  suppres- 
sions, formed  many  governments  to  over- 
throw their  foreign  intruders. 

We  all  remember  the  cruel  annals  writ- 
ten during  the  first  World  War.  Byel- 
orussia was  not  excluded.  German  ar- 
mies captured  part  of  the  country  and 
assumed  military  control.  Russia  con- 
trolled another  segment.  Finally,  during 
World  War  I,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  were 
living  and  would  continue  to  live.  The 
Great  National  All  Byelorussian  Congress 
on  December  5-17,  1917,  decreed  the 
state  of  order  of  Byelorussia  and  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  its  inhabitants 
and  peoples. 

On  March  18, 1918,  a  constitutional  de- 
cree established  first  the  provisional  form 
of  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic  to 
create  a  completely  independent  state- 
hood. By  March  25,  1918,  independence 
was  reverentially  proclaimed.  The  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  this  proclama- 
tion expanded  its  activity  in  all  fields  of 
national  life  with  the  exception  of  the 
military — forbidden  by  the  Germans. 
Important  advances  were  made  in  the 
areas  of  education,  culture,  social  protec- 
tion. The  Byelorussians  tried  to  secure 
recognition  from  other  states  in  order 
to  open  up  diplomatic  and  consular  of- 
fices in  surrounding  countries.  The  Re- 
public was  recognized  de  jure  by  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Finland, 
Georgia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
the  Ukraine. 

The  German  troops  withdrew  in  No- 
vember of  1918  and  Immediately  the  Red 
army  began  to  advance  into  Byelorussia. 
The  Byelorussian  forces  were  insufficient 
to  offer  sizable  opposition.  However, 
the  Government  continued  its  efforts  to 
form  armed  Byelorussian  forces  to  de- 
fend the  independence  but  to  no  avail. 
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Russian  armies  tramped  through  the 
wuntry  extinguishing  the  hope  of  the 
Byelorussian  independence  in  their  path. 

The  Polish-Bolshevik  War  ended  with 
ft  treaty  between  the  warring  powers  in 
Riga  on  March  18,  1921.  Byelorussia,  as 
aresult  was  divided  between  Poland  and 
soviet  Russia.  Part  of  Byelorussia  was 
riven  to  Latvia  and  the  other  to  the 
Russian  Government.  Eventually  the 
Soviet  Government  was  established  after 
a  war  with  the  Byelorussians. 

Today  Byelorussia  joins  her  neighbors 
in  the  suppressed  struggle  for  national 
and  individual  freedoms — freedom  of 
speech,  of  government.  The  candle  of 
hope  will  burn  through  the  rains  of 
tyranny  and  the  long  expected  dawn  will 
eventually  splash  light  on  this  unfortu- 
nate coimtry. 


Byelorussian  Independence:  A  Tribute 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


The  47th  Anniversary  of  Independence  of 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Byelorussian  people  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  March  25,  1918,  their 
Democratic  Republic  was  born. 

This  independence  was  achieved  after 
many  years  of  hope,  struggle,  and  sacri- 
fices. But  victory  and  happiness  turned 
to  defeat  and  sorrow,  for  despite  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  young 
Republic.  Bolshevik  forces  soon  over- 
whelmed it. 

The  Byelorussian-Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public was  then  created,  but  it  does  not 
represent  the  Byelorussian  people — it  is 
merely  another  Soviet  satellite. 

As  we  celebrate  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic's proclamation  of  independence,  it  is 
significant  that  the  observance  is  made 
by  not  only  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  and  Byelorussian  immigrants  in 
the  United  States,  but  by  the  entire  free 
world. 

I  know  that  some  day,  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple lost  46  years  ago.  will  be  regained 
and  preserved,  for  tyranny  does  not,  and 
cannot  endure. 

It  cannot  endure,  because  it  is  con- 
ceived in  evil,  bom  in  violence,  and  raised 
in  despotism— and  because  it  rules  with 
force  and  injustice.  It  lacks  popular 
support  and  therefore  cannot  endure. 

But  freedom.  supplemented  by 
strength  and  courage,  can  and  does  en- 
dure, because  it  is  good  and  peaceful, 
governing  with  reason  and  justice.  It 
enjoys  broad  popular  appeal  and  does 

That  is  why  the  Byelorussian  people 
should  not  yield  to  despair.  They  should 
Uve  with  hope  in  their  hearts,  because 
some  day  they  vdll  be  free  again,  for 
their  courage  and  patriotism  are  strong 
and  great. 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JERSEY  _J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  independence.  It  is  a  day 
upon  which  we  of  the  free  world  pay 
tribute  to  a  people  who  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  a  period  of  international  up- 
heaval had  enjoyed  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

In  commemorating  Byelorvissian  inde- 
pendence, one  calls  to  mind  one  of  the 
greatest  principles  ever  proclaimed  by 
man,  and  that  is,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  It  is  this  principle  that 
provides  the  pulsebeat  of  democracy,  for 
what  it  means  in  essence  is  that  the  peo- 
ples themselves  have  the  sole  right  to 
determine  their  own  national  destiny. 

Self-determination,  as  a  principle  of 
politics,  had  been  a  product  of  the  age 
of  enlightenment.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
thinking  of  those  great  philosophers  of 
democracy  such  as  John  Locke  who  be- 
lived  that  man  had  a  natural  right  to 
govern  himself.  Today  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  become  indifferent  to  the  genuine 
revolutionary  character  of  this  idea.  For 
its  time,  this  principle  of  natural  rights 
was  indeed  revolutionary,  for  it  had 
taken  shape  in  a  political  climate  when 
all  men  by  and  large  believed  that  kings 
of  nations  governed  by  divine  right,  that 
is  that  their  power  and  authority  were 
derived  from  God  and  thus  all  men  were 
bound  by  the  absolutist  declarations  of 
their  government. 

The  notion  of  natviral  rights  of  man, 
however,  preached  a  different  doctrine. 
It  held  that  all  men  had  certain  inaUen- 
able  rights  that  derived  from  nature  it- 
self and  among  those  rights  was  the  right 
of  self-government.  In  other  words,  the 
commonly  held  notion  of  power  and  au- 
thority of  government  from  above  was 
reversed,  and  these  rights  were  now  said 
to  be  deposited  within  the  people  who 
through  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
created  their  own  particular  form  of 
government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had,  of  course,  ap- 
plied this  wonderful  democratic  prin- 
ciple to  the  American  setting.  And  he 
fused  this  principle  with  the  evolving 
concept  of  American  nationalism  which 
had  taken  the  concrete  form  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  even- 
tuaUy  our  Constitution.  Thus  in  Amer- 
ica, what  had  been  a  matter  of  theory 
had  now  become  a  practical   political 

At  the  same  time,  however,  another 
new  principle  that  would  determine 
man's  destiny  was  also  evolving,  and  that 
was  the  principle  of  nationalism.  The 
Western  world  had  witnessed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion and  nationalism  in  America.  And 
as  the  19th  century  moved  on  it  was  to 
see  both  pilnciples  govern  the  thought 
of  all  men  who  sought  naUonal  mde- 
pendence. 


Byelorussians  were  moved  by  both  of 
these  principles,  but  not  until  their  op- 
portunity had  arisen  during  World  War 
I  were  they  able  to  apply  them  in  the^ 
full  meaning.  Byelorussians,  along  with 
the  other  suppressed  peoples  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires,  had 
seen  a  new  hope  for  their  Nations  as  the 
power  of  the  former  oppressors  had  dis- 
solved under  the  impact  of  war.  Fired 
by  a  deeply  engrained  nationalism  and 
inspired  by  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, the  leaders  of  Byleorussia  de- 
clared their  national  independence  and 
set  into  motion  forces  which  they  hoped 
would  make  their  aspirations  a  cojicrete 
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Self-determination  remains  the  dream 
of  men  everywhere.  Few  people  are 
more  aware  of  this  than  the  Byelorus- 
sians, or  White  Russians  as  they  are 
also  known  to  us.  These  people  are 
united  by  cultural  tradition,  a  common 
language,  a  history  of  struggle  and  most 
of  all  a  common  hope  for  freedom  from 
foreign  domination. 

On  March  25.  1918,  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple proclaimed  their  independence.  On 
that  date  the  Byelorussian  DemocraUc 
Republic  was  born,  and  it  appeared  that 
this  new  Nation  would  take  its  rightful 
place  among  the  free  Nations  of  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  those  hopes  were  never 
to  become  a  reality;  not  because  of  any 
failure  in  their  national  resolve,  but 
rather  because  of  the  awesome  power  of 
the  newly  emerging  Communist  Russia 
whose  military  forces  had  swept  over 
the  territories  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  conquering  them  again,  and 
eventually  reasserting  a  new  and  more 
terrible  form  of  tyranny. 

On  this  day  of  national  commemora- 
tion it  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  Amer- 
icans pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  Byelorus- 
sian peoples.  It  is  also  fitting  that  we 
take  this  occasion  to  reassert  our  own 
faith  in  the  principles  of  democracy,  for 
it  is  in  those  principles  that  we  find  the 
strength  to  sustain  ourselves  as  a  Nation 
in  the  trials  of  the  present  and  future, 
and  it  as  also  in  those  principles  that 
we  find  the  greatest  inspiration  for  all 
men  who  seek  a  better  life. 


Humanitarian  Work  of  New  Jersey 
Rotarians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 
Mr    JOELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  learned  of  the  great  humanitarian 
service  being  done  by  members  of  the 
Rotary  Clubs  in  seven  counties  of  New 
Jersey     The  Rotary  Club  of  Paterson. 
NJ    is  very  active  in  this  great  work. 
^    These  Rotary  Clubs  are  soUciting  med- 
ical and  dental  equipment  as  well  as 
medical  and  dental  textbooks  to  be  sent 
to  Rotary  Clubs  in  India  for  distribution. 
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This  material  will  ultimately  be  sent 
to  an  area  which  is  principally  rural  in 
nature  and  contains  approximately  130 
million  people.  Although  we  have  1 
physician  for  every  700  people  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  only  1  physician 
for  every  5,000  people  in  this  area  in 
India. 

The  shortage  of  hospital  beds  in  this 
area  of  India  is  even  more  shocking,  and 
as  a  result  disease  and  misery  are 
rampant. 

Dentists  are  practically  nonexistent, 
there  being  only  1  for  each  58,000  peo- 
ple, and  the  few  dentists  available  there 
greatly  need  equipment. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Paterson  shows  suflBcient  interest  and 
concern  to  participate  in  this  project, 
and  I  wish  them  success  as  well  as  the 
great  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
service. 


Social  Security  Disability  and  Increases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  certain  interpretations  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  that  have 
resulted  in  turning  down  a  relatively 
large  number  of  applications  for  dis- 
ability benefits  based  upon  what  is  in 
most  instances  essentially  permanent  and 
total  disability. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
antecedent  disability  is  defined  "as  of 
long  and  indefinite  duration"  and  which 
prevents  the  individual  from  engaging  in 
any  substantial,  gainful  activity. 

I  believe  it  is  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  this  latter  phrase  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  denial  of  many  applications 
that  would  appear  on  their  face  to  war- 
rant favorable  action. 

I  have  personally  known  of  numerous 
instances  where  persons  were  suffering 
from  some  serious  heart  condition,  para- 
lytic shock,  or  from  serious  personal  in- 
jury, or  other  conditions  which  left  them, 
not  only  completely  disabled  to  perform 
any  substantial  gainful  work,  but  com- 
pletely and  permanently  disabled  them 
from  performing  any  work  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  and  yet  their  applications 
were  not  favorably  acted  upon  by  social 
security. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  result  is  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  act,  because 
I  think  considering  the  way  the  act  has 
been  written,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
agency  to  make  administrative  interpre- 
tations that  would  cover  cases  which  on 
the  record  and  on  the  evidence  would 
plainly  appear  to  be  instances  of  total, 
permanent  disability  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  there  are 
other  deep-seated  problems,  relating  to 
social  security  that  the  Congress  will 
have  to  continue  to  consider,  such  as  the 


adequacy  of  current  benefits.  I  appre- 
ciate, of  course,  that  while  that  is  of 
greatest  moment  to  the  recipients,  it  is 
also  presenting  extremely  difficult,  chal- 
lenging problems  to  the  Congress,  since 
we  must  maintain  solvency  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  we  cannot  take 
action  that  will  result  in  impairing  this 
fund  in  any  way. 

The  alternative  is  of  course  to  make 
reasonable  adjustments  upward  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  pay  the  differ- 
ence out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  Government.  This  would  be  a  very 
expensive  matter,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, together  with  other  matters 
affecting  social  security,  it  can  readily  be 
appreciated  that  the  problem  before 
Congress  is  really  one  of  overhauling  the 
entire  social  security  system  to  make  it 
more  effective  and  responsive  to  current 
high  costs  of  living  and  the  needs  of  the 
disabled,  social  security  recipients,  and 
the  needs  of  ordinary  social  security  re- 
cipients, who  are  finding  in  increasing 
numbers  that  their  payments  are  woe- 
fully and  painfully  inadequate  to  sustain 
them  in  advancing  years. 

These  problems  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground  and  will  continue  to  require  to 
my  mind  a  great  deal  of  intensive  and 
extensive  examination,  consideration, 
policy  determination  and  expert  drafts- 
manship such  as  would  be  best  assured 
by  long  committee  hearings  and  pains- 
taking study. 

It  is  clear  that  the  general  revision 
of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act  is  needed  and 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
defer  this  action  'which  also  should  in- 
clude the  integration  of  other  social  leg- 
islation related  to  social  security  that  the 
Congress  may  consider  and  adopt.  We 
cannot  allow  this  great,  valuable  sys- 
tem to  become  a  sprawling  administra- 
tive nightmare. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  sound  public 
policy  to  delay  further  in  vigorously 
tackling  these  problems,  because  with 
the  increase  in  wages,  prices,  interest, 
rents,  and  the  advancing,  inflationary 
spiral  which  at  all  costs  must  be  kept 
within  tolerable  bounds,  that  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  social  security  recipients 
will  result  in  serious  inadequacies  and 
injustices,  if  the  benefits  are  not  equita- 
bly adjusted  to  meet  current  costs  and 
standards,  and  if  the  Congress  fails  to 
coordinate  all  purposes  germane  and  re- 
lated to  social  security  in  the  overall  cost 
to  those  covered,  the  employers  and  the 
Government. 

One  approach  to  these  questions  might 
well  lie  in  a  careful,  massive,  prolonged 
study  by  some  commission  of  Govern- 
ment authorized  by  the  Congress  to  re- 
view these  matters  and  come  up  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  But  I  iu"ge  prompt 
early  consideration  of  these  matters  and 
meanwhile  the  effective  adjustment  by 
Congress  of  a  proper  legal  formula  that 
will  insure  prompt,  reasonable  disability 
benefits  to  those  eligible  members  of  the 
social  security  system,  who  can  show  by 
competent,  medical  evidence  that  cur- 
rent disabilities  actually  disable  them 
from  performing  "any  substantial  work 
for  the  foreseeable  future,"  and  whose 


condition  is  tantamount  in  all  practical 
respects  so  far  as  ability  to  work  is  con- 
cerned, to  total  permanent  disability. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
learned  chariman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Chairman  Mills,  for  his 
warm  interest  and  his  willingness  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  problem  of 
providing  a  suitable  legal  formula  for  the 
determination  of  disability  benefits  and 
for  his  many  other  contributions  to  this 
cause. 

I  propose  to  continue  my  interest  and 
my  labors  in  these  matters  in  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  may  take  effective, 
equitable  action  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  It  is  mandatory  if  we  are  to 
make  the  social  security  system  truly 
responsive  to  the  needs,  entitlements  and 
deserts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  after  all,  is  that  objec- 
tive notour  job? 

Meanwhile,  it  is  vital,  as  I  see  it,  for 
Congress  to  move  with  all  possible  speed 
with  the  passage  of  the  social  security 
increases  voted  by  Congress  last  year. 

We  must  cut  all  red  tape  and  end  all 
unnecessary  delay.  The  small  relief  this 
bill  gives  is  sorely  needed  by  very  many 
fellow  citizens  who  should  have  had 
these  benefits,  these  small  increases  last 
year. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.    LINDSAY.     Mr.    Speaker,   today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Byel- 
orussian  declaration    of   independence. 
On  that  day  in  1918,  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  nearly  six-score  years  were 
realized.    A  once-proud  people  joyfully 
welcomed   the   opportunity   to   demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  the  long  czarist 
oppression  had  not  dulled  their  zeal  for 
self-government.    We     are     all     sadly 
aware  that  the  republic  was  short-lived; 
but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  a  particular 
poignancy  surrounding  the  Soviet  take- 
over.   For  many  among  us  do  not  com- 
prehend the  depth  of  the  anguish  which 
this    unwarranted    act    created   among 
Byelorussians,  both  in  the  homeland  and 
around  the  world.    The  reason  for  this 
is  that  a  great  number  of  individuals,  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
assume  this  people  to  be  a  group  native 
to  Russia.    On  the  contrary,  Byelorus- 
sia is  a  separate  entity,  with  its  own  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  customs.    It  is  for 
these  very  reasons,   coupled   with  the 
memory  of  past  independence,  that  the 
people  of  this  nation  never  capitulated 
in  the  face  of  czarist  rule  and  oppres- 
sion.   They  remembered  a  period,  sev- 
eral centuries  before,  when  their  nation 
had  flourished,  and  had  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  Western 
man.    These   sentiments    gave   rise  to 
several  courageous  revolts,  each  of  which 
was  crushed  by  the  forces  of  imperial 
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Russia.  The  Byelorussian  people  dis- 
played the  same  independent  courage 
under  the  Communist  yoke,  and  in  the 
famous  Slutsk  uprising  of  1920,  heroi- 
cally battled  against  impossible  odds,  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  if  unsuccessful 
they  would  experience  even  greater 
cruelty  and  reprisals.  The  Red  army 
wiped  out  the  resistance,  fierce  ven- 
geance was  taken,  and  a  foghke  silence 
enveloped  the  countiT- 

Let  no  one  be  deluded  by  the  absence 
of  physical  revolt  since  1920.  History 
shows  that  the  Byelorussian  people  have 
not  given  up.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
flame  is  very  much  alive.  Having  been 
subjugated  for  all  but  3  of  the  last 
no  years,  they  have  developed  a  singu- 
lar capacity  for  passive  resistance,  and 
it  is  this  quality  which  sustains  them 
now,  and  in  which  the  Kremlin  can  find 
no  solace  or  comfort.  By  one  means  or 
another  greater  measures  of  freedom  will 
come.  

Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25,  1965,  marks  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence. The  German  occupation  of 
western  Byelorussia  during  the  First 
World  War  had  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  leaders  of  Byelorussia  to  express 
their  love  of  freedom  and  their  longings 
for  independence.  Although  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  peace  treaty  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  Soviet  Russia  on  March  3, 
1918,  ignored  these  aspirations  for  liberty, 
on  March  25,  1918,  the  valiant  national 
council  proclaimed  Byelorussia  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

The  Byelorussian  state  had  little 
chance  to  survive  despite  the  bravery 
of  its  people.  With  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Government  repudiated 
the  Brest  treaties.  Occupying  all  lands 
evacuated  by  the  Germans,  the  Soviet 
proclaimed  a  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  on  Jan- 
uary 1 , 1 9 1 9 .  In  the  peace  treaty  between 
Poland  and  the  Soviets  in  March  1921, 
Byelorussia  was  partitioned  between  its 
two  large  neighbors.  The  Second  World 
War,  however,  ended  with  almost  all  of 
Byelorussia  within  the  Soviet  border. 

Today  the  Soviets  make  some  pretense 
of  permitting  a  special  status  for  the 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.  It  is  a  signatory  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  signed 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  in  Moscow. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  been  completely  subju- 
gated to  the  Soviet  Communists  and  are 
among  the  captive  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  without  basic  political 
rights,  without  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  without  the  opportunity  for  self- 
determination. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  living 
link  with  the  people  of  Byelorussia  in 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Byelorussian 


ancestry  and  Byelorussian  immigrants 
who  have  helped  to  build  our  country. 
As  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  sustain  the 
love  of  freedom  among  all  people.  As 
freemen  we  must  sympathize  with  all 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  are 
denied  the  priceless  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom of  religion. 

Because  of  our  devotion  to  freedom, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  a  moment  in 
our  daily  work  and  join  with  Byelorus- 
sians throughout  the  free  world  and  our 
countrymen  of  Byelorussian  descent  in 
celebrating  this  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  an  independent  Byelorus- 
sian republic.  We  reaffirm  that  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  free- 
dom around  the  globe  is  the  main  tenet 
of  American  foreign  policy,  and  that  we 
have  faith  that  freedom  will  ultimately 
win  in  the  never-ending  stmggle  against 
tyranny.  We  take  this  occasion  to  assure 
the  Byelorussian  people  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  free  world. 
We  understand  their  plight,  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  hope  for  freedom  that 
they  must  keep  hidden  from  Communist 
sight.  It  is  our  wish  that  the  day  will 
come  when  all  men  may  live  in  a  world 
of  peace  and  plenty  and,  above  all,  of 
freedom. 

Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  many  sub- 
merged and  almost  lost  nationality 
groups  regained  their  freedom  and  at- 
tained sovereign  and  independent  status. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  welcome  re- 
sults of  a  terrible  and  most  destructive 
war.  Subject  nationalities  of  once 
powerful  but  now  crumbling  empires 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors 
and  proclaimed  their  freedom.  The 
Byelorussian  people,  who  had  been  held 
down  under  the  Russian  czars  for  cen- 
turies, proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence on  March  25,  47  years  ago. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  had  their 
own  sovereign,  independent  state  before 
the  rise  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Then, 
centuries  ago,  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  Russians,  lost  their  independence 
and  suffered  under  the  czarist  autocracy 
of  Russia.  During  the  long  period  un- 
der the  czars,  they  carefully  guarded 
their  national  traditions  and  their  herit- 
age, never  abandoning  hope  for  a 
chance  to  regain  their  national  freedom. 
They  therefore  seized  upon  the  welcome 
opportunity  provided  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  czarist  regime  in  Russia,  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  March 
25,  1918.  They  established  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government  in  their 
historic  capital  city,  Minsk;  and  in  the 
short  time  allotted  to  them,  they  began 
to  rebuild  their  war-torn  country.    Un- 


fortunately, however,  the  Byelorussians 
were  not  to  enjoy  their  richly  deserved 
reward  for  long.  In  December  of  that 
same  year  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  ex- 
panded the  area  under  their  control. 
The  Red  army  overran  Byelorussia, 
which  was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  some  10  million  Byelorussians  as 
helpless  victims. 

Since  then  Byelorussians  have'  been 
living  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  their 
detested  Communist  overlords.  Their 
lives  are  rigidly  regimented  and  their 
labor  is  ruthlessly  exploited.  Their 
movements  and  behavior  are  closely 
watched  by  the  ubiquitous  state  police, 
and  they  are  forced  to  work  for  the 
Moscow-controlled  Communist  state. 
Their  tyrannical  bosses  are  trying  to  ex- 
tinguish all  ethnic  and  national  senti- 
ments among  them,  including  all  hope  of 
freedom  for  Byelorussia. 

Fortunately,  even  under  these  almost 
unbearable  conditions,  the  liberty-loving 
Byelorussians  still  cUng  to  their  ideals 
of  freedom  and  independence.  In  view 
of  their  steadfast  dedication  to  these 
noble  ideals,  I  am  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  will  have  their  re- 
ward in  freedom.  On  this  47th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  I  wish  the 
Byelorussian  people  fortitude  and  for- 
bearance in  their  struggle  against 
totalitarian  tyranny. 


Byelorussian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REM/JIKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Byelorussian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  we  in 
America  should  join  with  all  freemen  in 
commemorating  this  date,  for  the  Byel- 
orussian people  are  no  longer  free  to  de- 
termine their  own  course  in  world 
history. 

Their  territory  has  been  seized  by  the 
Soviet  government  and  the  people  sub- 
jugated in  a  police  state.  Yet,  there  is 
strong  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple have  not  been  incorporated  into  the 
Communist  view  of  total  domination 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

The  Byelorussians  retain  their  spirit  of 
independence  and  their  love  of  freedom. 

In  this  citadel  of  freedom,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  we  are  pleased 
to  acknowledge  the  Byelorussian  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  a  further  bul- 
wark against  the  tyrrany  of  political  and 
personal  oppression. 

March  25,  1918,  was  a  historic  date  in 
Byelorussian  history  and  in  world  his- 
tory. The  expression  of  liberty  and  hu- 
man dignity  written  into  the  declara- 
tion have  lasted  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing 47  years. 

The  Soviets  may  rule  the  land,  but  as 
long  as  there  are  those  who  remember 
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this  great  Declaration  of  Independence, 
no  Soviet  regime  will  conquer  the  free 
hearts  of  Byelorussia. 


The  Humanities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cul- 
ture of  America  is  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  our  ideals,  our  aspirations, 
and  our  way  of  life — the  reflection  of  our 
civilization  itself. 

This  culture  of  ours  is  neither  exclu- 
sive nor  of  recent  development.  While 
in  many  respects  it  mirrors  our  national 
aims  and  characteristics,  our  love  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  science,  our  manners  and 
customs,  our  inner  motivations  and  im- 
pulses, our  most  profound  goals,  our 
loftiest  concepts,  it  is  essentially  a  com- 
posite of  the  past,  a  clear  reflection  of 
the  present,  and  to  some  extent,  prob- 
ably a  forecast  of  the  future. 

Our  American  culture  reveals  the 
things  that  are  in  our  hearts,  the  pre- 
occupations of  our  minds,  and  the  deep- 
hidden  stirring  of  our  souls. 

Prom  other  nations  and  people  prin- 
cipally Western  Europe  but  also  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  from  the  time 
of  antiquity  to  the  present,  we  have  de- 
rived most  of  the  basic  patterns  and  in- 
gredients that  make  up  our  culture. 

In  the  broad  sense,  our  culture  em- 
braces our  freedoms  and  the  govern- 
mental Institutions  we  have  developed 
to  protect  them,  and  it  includes  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit 
and  the  strong  spiritual  promptings 
which  are,  and  until  recently  eroded 
substantially  by  materialism  and  other 
mechanistic  philosophies  always  have 
been,  a  primary,  fundamental  basis  of 
the  American  dream. 

While  culture  embraces  our  manners, 
our  social  graces  where  we  have  them, 
our  humane  and  compassionate  reac- 
tions and  the  niceties  and  courtesies  we 
display  in  our  relations  with  others,  it 
goes  much  deeper  into  our  very  system  of 
government,  our  educational  processes 
and  our  posture  as  a  nation  and  a  people 
in  a  world  torn  by  strife,  sorrow,  fear, 
and  uncertainty. 

Culture  is  transmitted  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  in  the  family  circle, 
in  the  community,  in  the  church,  in  the 
school,  in  the  marts  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, and  for  the  individual  it  does  not 
necessarily  require  formal  education,  al- 
though that  may  be  very  helpful,  and  is 
becoming  more  increasingly  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  individual,  since 
knowledge  is,  in  the  best  sense,  not  only 
the  progenitor,  but  the  preserver  and  the 
disseminator,  the  creator  and  encourager 
of  culture  without  which  it  will  languish 
and  wither. 

To  that  end,  we  must  as  Americans  be 
concerned  more  vitally  and  urgently 
than  ever,  though  we  seem  not  to  be,  with 


the  development  and  spread  of  learning 
and  the  building  of  its  facilities  for  gen- 
erating the  increase  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge,  because  knowledge  is  the 
indispensable  bloodstream  and  main- 
stream of  our  life  and  our  civilization 
and  the  very  bulwark  of  our  freedom  and 
the  best  promise  of  our  future  well- 
being,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  peace. 
Por  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  national  good,  we  must  con- 
stantly strive  these  days  with  intensified 
vigar  and  militant  spirit  of  devotion  and 
dedication  to  build  and  enrich  this  great 
heritage  of  American  culture  which  is 
so  much  a  part  of  our  country  and  the 
differentiating  characteristics  of  our 
people. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
we  note  the  recent  progress  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Humanities  recommend- 
ing a  National  Poundation  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

My  able,  distinguished  colleague  and 
valued  friend.  Congressman  William 
MooRHEAD,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
in  the  House  the  bill  embodying  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  urg- 
ing that  "the  United  States  must  not 
limit  Its  efforts  to  science  and  tech- 
nology, but  must  give  full  value  and  sup- 
port to  artistic  activity." 

Those  words  were  extremely  well  and 
appropriately  spoken  by  my  colleague, 
and  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  them 
In  approval  and  agreement. 

I  think  the  important  thing  now  In 
this  field  is  for  the  Congress  to  get  a 
start  in  promoting  this  great  work  which 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  national  In- 
terests, and  the  growth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation,  and  the  well-being, 
advancement,  and  happiness  of  the 
American  people,  and  In  turn  the  many 
peoples  of  the  world  who  have  an  orien- 
tation toward  us  and  may  be  influenced 
by  the  example  we  set,  good  or  bad.  Of 
course,  we  intend  always  that  it  shall  be 
good  and  wholesome,  constructive  and 
fruitful,  for  personal  liberal,  moral,  and 
spiritual  integrity  and  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

The  role  of  the  specialist  In  our  cur- 
rent day  society  is  vital  and  must  be 
given  closest  attention,  and  we  must  by 
all  means  recognize  that  the  role  of  the 
generallst  Is  of  preeminent  importance, 
since  it  Is  from  the  pool  of  individuals 
trained  In  the  humanities  that  the  bulk 
of  the  great,  essential.  Inspirational 
leadership  of  the  Nation  comes. 

It  Is  important  that  both  specialists 
and  generalists  should  work  hand  In 
hand,  and  that  individuals  of  promise, 
ability,  and  aspiration  be  given  fullest 
possible  opportunity  to  secure  the  very 
best  training  and  education  to  which 
he  aspires.  The  doors  to  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  open  to  all  who  aspire, 
and  special  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance must  be  given  to  highly  qualified 
Individuals  who  seek  either  specialized  or 
generalized  education. 

There  must  be  no  Invidious  distinc- 
tions drawn  between  scientists  and  gen- 
eralists— all  should  have  the  chance  to 
get  the  best  education  of  which  they  are 
capable.  In  this  process,  all  should  be 
treated  equally  and  one  group  or  one 
person    should    not   be    preferred    over 
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others  unless  on  their  merits  they  are 
entitled  to  special  consideration  The  fit 
must  prevail,  but  those  who  earnestlv 
aspire  must  not  be  turned  aside.  One  of 
them  may  be  a  Newton,  an  Einstein  or  u 
Michelangelo.  '     ^ 


Legalized  Gambling 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

^  OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
,  near-perfect  government  of  checks  and 
balances,  the  high  resolve  of  one  branch 
sometimes  leads  It  Into  an  error  of  ex- 
cess, but  in  due  course  a  correction  in- 
variably Is  made.  Yet  It  remains  the 
obligation  of  all  of  us  always  to  confront 
the  possibility  of  a  mistake  whenever  we 
see  or  sense  it,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
Initially  being  made. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  to  meet  the 
growing  costs  and  mounting  needs  of 
public  works,  education,  and  social  serv- 
ices, we  are — somewhat  like  Govern- 
ment— each  guided  by  a  stabilizing  con- 
science. And  so,  a  problem  becomes  vir- 
tually nil  when  the  presented  choice  is 
between  a  further  burden  upon  the 
economy  or  a  serious  injury  to  the  coun- 
try's social  fabric. 

Among  the  responsible  and  thoughtful 
people  of  the  congressional  district  of 
New  York  State  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  a  dedication  to  American 
mores  has  led  to  apprehensions  and 
fears  concerning  a  measure  which  has 
just  been  Introduced  for  consideration 
before  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
The  bill  would  permit  creation  of  a 
legalized  off -track  betting  system  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  raising  revenue  to  rim  the  city  and  to 
eliminate  bookmaking,  the  illlegal  gam- 
bling racket  which  fertilizes  an  octopus- 
like criminal  empire  infecting  this  coun- 
try. Who  could  challenge  the  objec- 
tives? But  who  could  accept  the  false 
thesis  that  by  Increasing  neighborhood 
gambling  we  can  reduce  the  nimiber  of 
rodents  who  feed  upon  It? 

This  cannot  be  a  party  matter.  Gov- 
ernors, Senators,  and  other  civic  leaders 
alike  in  New  York  State  have  opposed 
legalized  off-track  wagering.  The  roster 
of  opposition  Includes  the  honored  New 
York  names  of  Lehman,  Dewey,  Harri- 
man,  Rockefeller,  Kennedy  and  Javits. 
The  threatened  legalization  of  off-track 
betting  Is  something  on  which  we  must 
see  eye  to  eye  as  Americans.  The  dis- 
cussion has  lasted  too  long  among  gov- 
ernment leaders  and  the  public  In  New 
York  City;  and  both  the  support  and  op- 
position to  the  proposal  have  been 
strong. 

The  proposed  act,  incorporating  the 
device  of  a  public  referendum  to  decide 
upon  a  matter  which  should  not  pass  be- 
yond the  critical  purview  of  a  legislative 
body,  would  remove  responsibility  far 
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from  the  sociological  expertise  that  It 

'^^^S?"  exists  nevertheless  the  immi- 
nent possibility  of  its  passage. 

What  might  appear  on  the  surface  to 
hP  an  Internal  problem  for  the  State  of 
New  York  alone  could,  in  tjuth,  work  far- 
rf.aching  injuiT  to  our  entire  people.  I 
come  from  the  Syracuse  area  of  upper 
Sew  York  State,  removed  by  many  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York  and  from  the 
immediate  impact  of  such  legislation, 
but  not  by  many  miles  from  the  ultimate 
influence  of  that  great  metropolis  In  ac- 
tion of  this  nature. 

The  more  important  problems  which 
it  would  create,  I  am  convinced,  are  of 
consequence  even  to  those  of  you  from 
other  States  and  from  areas  where  there 
is  no  horseracing  and  no  wagering  of 
note  The  falling  domino  principle 
would  sui-ely  apply  to  this  bill  endanger- 
ing our  Nation's  social  and  economic 
fabric  No  State,  no  community,  would 
be  left  unhurt  by  this  act  which  would, 
by  its  passage,  accord  to  one  State  the 
right  to  sound  the  sociological  tune  for 
the  Union.  .  ,  ^  , 

The  right  of  a  State  to  legislate  moral 
matters  Is  a  historic  one,  and  there  is 
no  disposition  here  to  dwell  upon  that 
aspect.  However,  a  State's  assumption 
of  a  right  to  legalize  procedures,  such  as 
I  have  outlined,  of  unquestionably  nega- 
tive value  touches  on  the  national  in- 
terest and  might  properly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  LegaUzed  off- 
track  betting  would  promote  poverty,  en- 
courage criminality  and  so  prey  upon 
the  poorer  classes  as  to  set  itself  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  meaningful  antlpov- 
erty  program  hopefully  initiated  by  this 
Congress.  It  would  additionally  impose 
new  problems  on  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  our  counti-y. 

Abundant  evidence  establishes  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  the  seed  from 
which  would  grow  a  vast  injury  to  our 
economic  stability  and  to  our  American 
ethic.  No  single  State  should  under- 
take. Inadvertently  or  not,  to  generate 
forces  which  might  do  violence  to  our 
people's  basic  and  historic  decency. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  illegal  cash 
betting     with     bookmakers     abounded, 
neighborhood    off-track    betting    offices 
were  legalized  in  1961.    Among  the  pur- 
poses of  the  betting  and  gaming  bill,  as 
then  expressed  by  a  wide  range  of  public 
officials,  were :  To  ease  the  burden  on  the 
police;  to  keep  gambhng  within  reason- 
able bounds;  to  equalize  treatment  for 
different  social  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity—the upper-Income  bettors  had  ac- 
cess to  credit  bookmakers,  the  poorer 
did  not— and  to  do  something  to  restore 
some  respect  for  the  law.    Now,  with 
less  than  5  years  of  experience,  there  is 
ample   reason   to   conclude   that   these 
aims  have   hardly   been   realized.    In- 
stead, there  have  been  an  increase  in 
gambling  turnover  of  at  least  400  per- 
cent, with  the  lowest  income  areas  par- 
ticularly affected:   juvenile  indoctrina- 
tion Into  gambling  as  an  acceptable  form 
of  entertainment;  a  great  increase  In  the 
number  of  bettors  and  a  coincidental  rise 
in  the  volume  of  bad  debts  and  the  di- 
vorce rate.    Throughout  Great  Britain 
there  are  today  more  than  16,000  betting 


shops  legalized  with  the  ovmers  paying 
taxes  on  the  voliune  of  wagering  and 
taxes  on  income. 

The  accepted  propriety  of  gambling — 
by  implication  on  anything — has  led  to 
an  extensive  spread  of  gaming  clubs 
where  roulette,  dice,  one-armed  bandits, 
cards,  and  other  gambling  opportunities 
are  provided.  We  have  of  late  seen  ad- 
vertisements In  color  in  this  country  stat- 
ing that  Americans,  are,  of  course,  wel- 
come to  those  clubs;  and  these  are  a 
reflection  of  how  even  a  conservative  so- 
ciety can  alter  one  facet  of  Its  character, 
perhaps  without  conscious  realization  of 
the  fact,  over  a  short  span  of  years. 

There  is  pure  horror  in  this  situation. 
Its  frightening  aspects  are  skillfully  de- 
scribed In  a  book  only  recently  published, 
"Gambler's  Money:  The  New  Porce  in 
American  Life,"  by  Wallace  Turner, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Times.  The  author  applies 
this  description  to  one  of  our  own  garish 
cities 


This  is  the  strangest  city  In  America.  It 
Is  also  the  origin  of  an  Infectious  immorality 
that  rides  out  of  the  desert  on  a  golden  flood 
of  gambling  wealth  to  spread  its  peculiar 
brand  of  ethics  across  the  Nation. 

Concerned  for  our  social  fabric,  Mr. 
Turner  concludes : 

V^hen  gamblers  are  given  a  foothold  in 
legality,  they  rapidly  expand  it  Into  a  per- 
manent bridgehead  from  which  they  branch 
out  in  all  directions.  •  •  •  At  the  very 
least,  the  gamblers  must  be  contained.  They 
must  never  be  given  the  feeling  that  the 
general  morality  has  been  dragged  down  to 
their  level.  For  if  they  do.  they'll  move  a 
level  lower  and  tug  down  on  the  rest  of  us 
from  there. 


It  is  argued  now  In  New  York  that  off- 
track  betting  will  decrease  bookmaking 
and  ease  the  police  burden,  in  addition 
to  producing  revenue  variously  esti- 
mated in  a  range  from  $10  million  to 
$215  million  for  New  York  City.  All  of 
these  contentions  are  patently  unreal- 
istic. Mr.  Milton  R.  Wessel,  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  on  organized  crime  and  law 
enforcement,  who  was  chief  Pederal 
prosecutor  of  the  1959  Apalachin  syn- 
dicate trial,  ably  covered  aspects  of  the 
proposal  In  an  article  entitled,  "Legalized 
Gambling— The  Dreams  and  the  Reali- 
ties "  published  in  the  January  18,  1965, 
edition  *  the  Nation  magazine  and  re- 
printed In  an  excerpted  version  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January 
21,1965. 
Mr.  Wessel  states: 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation, in  a  sweeping  series  of  raids  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1959,  seized  the  actual  ac- 
count books  of  underworld  gambling  opera- 
tions and  so  was  able  to  pinpoint  the  sources 
of  gambling  cash.  A  resulting  study  showed 
the  following:  (1)  baseball  gambling  repre- 
sents 50  percent  more  money  than  horserace 
betting;  (2)  football  betting  is  one-third 
larger  than  horseracing:  (3)  even  basketbaU 
represents  nearly  as  large  a  betting  handle 
as  do  the  horses.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
enormous  play  on  the  numbers  (policy)  and 
a  smaller,  but  substantial,  play  on  boxing 
and  hockey. 

No  bookie  in  the  city  of  New  York  Is  going 
to  close  up  shop  just  because  legalized  off- 
track  betting  (granting  all  the  claims  of  Ita 
advocates)  has  deprived  him  of  about  one- 
seventh  of  his  profits. 


The  fantasy  becomes  even  more  absurd 
when  one  examines  in  detail  the  proposals 
of  the  New  Yoi*  plan. 

As  If  to  confirm  Mr.  Wessel's  conclu- 
sion— from  actual  statistics — long  in  ad- 
vance, the  New  York  Times,  of  October  1, 
1963.  In  an  article  by  Charles  Grutzner, 
exploring  the  effect  of  activities  of  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the 
local  scene  at  that  time,  stated: 

About  the  only  thing  that  Is  not  worrying 
the  bookmakers  is  •  •  •  State  legislation  to 
permit  municipal  horse  parlors  with  legal 
off-track  betting.  The  bookmakers  believe 
that,  instead  of  being  put  out  of  business  by 
such  competition,  they  would  get  extra  busi- 
ness. 

The  surviving  bookmakers  are  not  rurming 
too  fast  to  pause  for  a  horselaugh  if  you 
ask  whether  legalized  off-track  betting  par- 
lors operated  by  the  city  wo\ild  put  them  out 
of  business. 

"If  anything  can  help  this  sick  business 
back  into  prosperity  it  would  be  a  municipal 
horse  room  in  every  neighborhood,"  said 
one. 

"In  Britain  off-track  betting  has  quad- 
rupled since  they  legalized  bookmaking  2 
years  ago. 

"Once  betting  on  the  races  is  made  legal 
and  respectable  every  other  housewife  will 
run  to  the  nearest  horse  parlor  to  risk  a 
couple  of  bucks.  She'll  soon  find  out  that 
the  Illegal  book  will  take  her  parlays,  back- 
to-back  bets  and  markers  (play  on  credit) 
and  carry  her  winnings  to  her.  She  wont 
have  these  privileges  at  a  legal  horse  room. 
So.  with  a  woman's  experience  in  shopping, 
she'll  take  the  bargain  and  never  mind 
whether  it's  legal." 

This  bookmaker,  whose  views  were  shared 
by  a  majority  of  those  interviewed,  said  legal 
horse  parlors  would  become  magnets  for 
Illegal  bookmakers  to  operate  in  the  vicin- 
ity. 

The  bigtime  bookmakers— and  there  still 
are  several— could  not  care  less.  Three- 
fourths  of  their  business  now  is  on  sports 
games.  And  their  big  horseplayers  are  busi- 
ness executives  or  racketeers  who  want 
instant  service  by  telephone.  They  envi- 
sion no  serious  competition  from  a  legal 
horse  parlor  where  the  bet  must  be  made 
in  person. 

The  real  victim  of  legalized  off-track 
betting  would  be  the  poorer  classes.  In 
effect,  this  was  clearly  indicated  as  an 
incidental  result  of  a  survey  financed  by 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
preparatory  to  its  televising  of  a  study 
in  depth  on  off-track  betting.  The  sur- 
vey, dated  November  1963,  was  under- 
taken by  International  Research  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.,  and  among  its  findings  there 
were  several  which  were  particularly  in- 
dicative: Pirst,  one  out  of  four  people 
who  are  currently  not  racetrack  goers 
find  the  idea  of  a  city-operated  station 
appealing  and  think  it  would  encourage 
them  to  bet. 

Second.  Puerto  Rican  men  are  slgnlfl- 
cantly  more  likely  than  other  New  York 
men  to  say  that  they  would  use  the  city- 
operated  off -track  betting  stations. 

Third.  Negro  men  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  say  they  would  bet  almost  dally; 

and 

Pourth.  Seventeen  percent  of  New 
York's  female  population  say  that  they 
will  bet  If  the  centers  are  provided  by 

the  city.  ,       „  * 

The  implications  are  obvious  for  all  to 
see.    The  technical  problems  involved. 
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including  a  high  cost  of  operation,  ap- 
pear to  be  matters  significant  only  to 
ttie  State  of  New  York,  which  at  present 
derives  approximately  $135  million  di- 
rectly from  wagering  at  racetracks  with- 
in the  State.  But  surface  appearances 
are  rejected  by  responsible  businessmen 
among  my  constituents  who,  more  than 
depending  upon  a  sense  of  foreboding, 
question  the  preaciiments  and  practices 
which  an  off-track  betting  law  would  set 
in  motion. 

Is  it  not  devious  for  a  government  to 
encourage  widespread  gambling,  figura- 
tively in  every  neighborhood,  rather  than 
to  offer  honorable  solution  of  its  fiscal 
problems  by  furthering  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility?  Is  it  not  fiscally  unsound 
to  spend  $1  in  order  to  reap  $2  in  taxa- 
tion when  the  present  cost  in  New  York 
State  is  one-fiftieth  of  that  cost?  Is  it 
not  unwise  conditioning  of  a  people  to 
develop  what  has  aptly  been  termed  the 
"something-for-nothing  syndrome"? 

We  live  in  an  era  of  rapidly  growing 
national  economy,  when  the  Nation  is 
dedicating  itself  to  an  Unlimited  war  on 
poverty  and  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
dignity  and  improvement  of  its  image 
and  its  prestige.  We  must  continue  to 
strengthen  all  our  safeguards  and  to  op- 
pose all  threats  to  those  goals.  It  is  with 
that  awareness  I  seek  to  alert  this  Con- 
gress at  this  time. 

Someday  soon,  perhaps  sooner  than  we 
now  realize,  it  may  be  necessary  for  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  demonstrate 
its  serious  concern. 


Fino  Offers  Bold  Legislation  for  Federal 
Aathority  To  Sarmount  the  Rail  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  create  a 
Federal  Northeastern  Transportation 
Authority  to  subsidize,  rehabilitate,  and 
restructure  passenger  transportation  be- 
tween lower  Maine  and  northern  Vir- 
ginia— the  jurisdictional  area  is  delin- 
eated in  detail  below. 

My  bill  sidesteps  a  number  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  legislation  so  far 
offered — unsuccessfully — to  bring  Fed- 
eral aid  to  bear  on  the  deteriorating  rail 
situation.  The  bill  calls  for  a  wholly 
Federal  authority  to  subsidize  and  regu- 
late passenger  transportation.  The  Au- 
thority proposed  is  not  dependent  on 
State  financial  support  or  political  con- 
currence. The  bill  proposes  wholly  Fed- 
eral financing  of  the  passenger  transpor- 
tation deficit,  in  keeping  with  my  con- 
cept of  passenger  transportation  as  an 
ultimately  Federal  responsibility.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  structuring  of  the 
proposed  Authority  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  existing  transportation  pro- 
gram— the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.    The  bill  would  make  available  to 


the  Northeast  Transportation  Authority 
$50  million  of  the  money  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  mass 
transportation  program. 

The  purposes  of  the  Authority  proposed 
under  my  bill  would  be  severalfold. 
Initially,  it  would  aim  at  the  immediate 
rehabilitation  of  falling  rail  passenger 
services.  This  would  be  done  by  nego- 
tiating "cost  plus"  contracts  with  passen- 
ger carriers,  whereby  those  carriers 
were  given  the  difference  between  reve- 
nues of  the  required  service  and  the  cost 
of  providing  that  service,  plus  a  percent- 
age of  that  cost  as  profit.  Until  the 
Authority  should  certify  Itself  as  ready 
to  perform  this  task,  the  bill  would  em- 
power the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administration  to 
make  appropriate  contracts  with  passen- 
ger carriers.  A  key  objective  of  the 
proposed  Authority  would  be  the  regu- 
larization  of  commuter  rail  service  on  a 
reliable  contract  basis. 

The  Authority  would  also,  as  pro- 
posed, seek  to  develop  high-speed  intra- 
megalopolitan  rail  service,  and  would  be 
authorized  to  use  a  share  of  moneys 
presently  authorized  to  be  used  for  dem- 
onstration projects  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator. 

If  constituted  as  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
the  Authority  would  exercise  rate  and 
route  regulatory  powers  over  megalopol- 
itan  air,  rail,  and  bus  passenger  trans- 
portation as  presently  exercised  by  the 
ICC  and  CAB.  These  powers  would  be 
so  exercised  as  to  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  eflBcient  and  economical 
megalopolitan  transportation  structure. 
Wasteful  competition  would  eventually 
be  eliminated.  Transportation  re- 
sources would  be  rationalized:  air,  rail, 
and  surface  transit  would  be  used  for 
appropriate  distances  or  districts.  The 
regulatory  powers  of  the  proposed  Au- 
thority would  eventually — used  in  con- 
junction with  cost-plus  passenger  serv- 
ice contracts — be  exercised  so  as  to  with- 
draw carriers  from  service  obligations 
that  could  be  better  handled  by  another 
type  of  carrier. 

The  Authority  would  also  be  empow- 
ered, where  necessary,  to  purchase  or 
operate  a  carrier,  although  its  power  to 
take  over  properties  without  additional 
congressional  consent  would  be  limited 
to  purchases  of  xmder  $20  million.  No 
passenger  carrier  could  discontinue 
megalopolitan  passenger  service  without 
the  consent  of  the  Authority. 

The  proposed  Authority  would  have 
seven  Commissioners  appointed  for  5- 
year  terms,  initially  staggered.  The  sal- 
aries of  Commissioners  would  be  $21,000 
per  anniun. 

The  proposed  Authority  would  be 
financed  by  appropriation  until  such 
time  as  it  might  be  granted  the  power  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  in  connection  with 
later  undertaken  specific  operations  or 
construction. 

Since  December,  when  I  first  began 
work  on  this  bill,  I  have  watched  the  rail- 
roads edge  closer  and  closer  to  total 
abandonment  of  passenger  service. 
These  developments  should  not  be  a  sur- 
prise. In  the  last  quarter  century, 
passenger  service  has  shown  a  profit  only 
during  the  war  years.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  the  dilemma  of  the  railroads, 
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except  the  publicity  that  dilemma  has 
received.  Now  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  must  face  up  to  the 
need — the  immediate  need — for  large- 
scale  Government  aid. 

Recently,  the  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion released  comments  of  commuter 
railroad  presidents  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  all  the  commuter  lines  serving  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  are  willing 
to  hand  over  their  passenger  operations 
to  a  responsible  Government  agency  if 
Government  subsidies  are  not  forthcom- 
ing. These  officials  do,  however,  prefer 
the  idea  that  the  Government  should 
contract  for  commuter  service — or  in  es- 
sence, subsidize  such  service — in  differ- 
ent areas  rather  than  take  over  the  rail- 
roads. I  agree.  I  prefer  the  concept  of 
"equalization  payments"  by  which  the 
Government  pays  for  the  difference  be- 
tween revenues  and  costs  of  providing 
what  is,  after  all,  a  necessary  public  serv- 
ice, to  the  concept  of  Government  owned 
and  operated  railroads.  My  bill  aims  at 
setting  up  a  framework  for  Government 
financial  aid — and  not  only  to  railroads, 
although  they  are  our  immediate  con- 
cern, but  to  other  carriers  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  the  political  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  such  financial  aid 
and  control  must  lie  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  simple  reason  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  both  the 
power  and  the  money.  The  several 
States  have  little  of  either.  They  seem 
luiable  to  agree  on  any  plans  that  have 
any  real  teeth  or  treasury.  Probably  any 
State  plans  would  involve  largely  Federal 
money  in  any  event,  so  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  political  body  created  to  deal 
with  the  transportation  problem  in  the 
Northeast  ought  to  be  a  Federal  agency. 
Ultimately,  the  financial  and  planning 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  brought  to  bear — and  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present. 

I  am  not  proposing  a  nationwide  agen- 
cy. For  the  moment,  I  think  we  would  do 
well  to  test  a  Federal  transportation  au- 
thority's ability  to  do  the  job  in  the  area 
where  the  problem  is  most  pressing— the 
northeastern  urban  "megalopolis."  I  do 
not  think  that  these  problems  are  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  New  York 
alone.  I  think  that  the  problems  of  the 
urban  coastal  area  are  highly  interre- 
lated, and  that  controlled  development  of 
transportation  in  the  Northeast  should 
be  on  an  integrated  rather  than  scattered 
basis.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  subsidize 
only  the  metropolitan  New  York  trans- 
portation problem.  The  crisis  presenting 
itself  today  is  an  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  regularize  and  modernize  the  en- 
tire northeastern  transportation  com- 
plex. A  halfhearted,  haphazard,  and 
piecemeal  attack  on  this  problem  will 
cost  double  tomorrow  what  it  saves  to- 
day. 

I  hope  that  progressive  transportation 
thinking  will  not  be  shunted  aside  in 
the  name  of  economy,  because,  as  I  said, 
such  would  only  be  false  economy.  I 
also  hope  that  this  proposal  will  not  be 
branded  as  sectional,  for  while  it  is  true 
that  it  is  aimed  at  the  transportation 
complex  of  just  one  area,  it  is  also  aimed 
to  provide  a  trial  run  in  Federal  partici- 
pation    in     passenger     transportation. 
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What  can  be  learned  in  the  Northeast 
rin  be  applied  to  other  areas  as  the  eco- 
nomic patterns  of  those  areas  move,  as 
thpv  must,  toward  the  socioeconomic 
complexity  of  the  Northeast.  Perhaps  a 
Oreat  Lakes  Region  Authority  or  a 
Southern  Pacific  Coastal  Authority  might 
follow  a  successful   Northeastern   Au- 

This  is  an  innovative  measure,  but  it  is 
a  considered  one,  hammered  out  as  the 
sound  points  and  shortcomings  of  other 
transportation  proposals  have  exposed 
themselves.  We  live  in  an  age  of  super- 
cities  and  superproblems.  There  is  an 
ever-growing  and  necessary  interrelation 
of  politics  and  multidirectional  growth 
planning.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  mold 
the  future  rather  than  be  biiffeted  by 
it.  This  is  a  challenge  to  be  grasped,  not 

Ignored. 

Following  is  the  megalopolitan  juris- 
diction: 

The  Megalopolitan  Jttrisdiction 

Maine:  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  York. 

New  Hampshire:  Counties  of  Hills boro 
and  Rockingham. 

Massachusetts :  All  counties. 

Rhode  Island:  All  counties. 

Connecticut :  All  counties. 

New  York:  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Nassau, 
Queens,  Kings.  Richmond,  New  York,  Bronx, 
Westchester,  Rockland,  Putnam,  Orange, 
Dutchess.  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Columbia, 
Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  Schenectady. 

New  Jersey:  All  counties. 

Pennsylvania:  Coimtles  of  Pike,  Lacka- 
wanna, Luzerne,  Monroe,  Northampton,  Le- 
lilgh,  Berks,  Schuylkill,  Lebanon,  Dauphin, 
York,  Lancaster.  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
gomery, Bucks,  and  Philadelphia. 

Maryland:  All  counties  save  Garrett  and 
Allegany. 

Delaware:  All  counties. 

District  of  Col\mibla. 

Virginia:  Counties  of  Arlington,  Fairfax, 
Loudoun,  Prince  William  and  Fauquier. 


Lead,  Zinc,  and  Copper  Disposals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  expressing  my  warm  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  were  so  helpful  and 
considerate  to  me  and  our  committee  in 
facilitating  the  favorable  consideration 
by  the  House  on  Tuesday,  March  23,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1496,  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  This 
measure  authorizes  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  6  months  waiting  period,  of 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

As  the  House  understands,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  disposal  of  certain  ur- 
gently needed  strategic  materials,  prin- 
cipally lead,  zinc,  and  copper  that  are 
urgently  needed  by  industry  to  alleviate 
current  shortages  which  are  causing 
part-time  operation  and  unemployment 
in  certain  industries,  and  are  now  threat- 
ening to  cause  even  greater  unemploy- 
ment and  more  serious  conditions  in 
these  industries. 


I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
for  its  prompt,  expeditious  consideration 
in  reporting  the  lead  and  zinc  bills  when 
they  were  before  us.  It  was  our  expecta- 
tion and  intention  to  proceed  promptly 
with  consideration  of  several  bills  for  dis- 
posal of  copper  that  were  pending  in  the 
House,  but  which  lacked  needed  reports 
from  the  Federal  agencies  concerned. 

However,  when  the  lead  and  zinc  bills 
were  sent  to  the   other  body,  certain 
amendments  were  added  to  the  zinc  bill 
providing    for    copper    disposal.      We 
should  have  much  preferred  to  conduct 
our  own  hearings  on  copper  in  the  House, 
but  under  the  circumstances,  since  this 
measure  and  the  lead  bill  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  zinc  bill,  we  did  not  feel 
it  would  be  desirable  to  duplicate  the 
Senate  hearings.    It  was  the  decision  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  expedite  action  on  these  disposals  by 
accepting  the  Senate  amendments,  even 
though  we  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  proceed  with  hearings  on  each 
individual  disposal  request,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  practice,  receive  ade- 
quate evidence  concerning  the  subject 
matter  of  pending  copper  bills,  thus  giv- 
ing those  who  introduced  measures  on 
this  subject  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  have  their  witnesses  heard  and  thus 
enable  our  committee  to  make  its  own 
record  in  our  own  committee  hearings. 

However,  I  feel  that  we  have  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  the  House  and  to  all 
those  concerned  in  accepting  the  Senate 
amendments  in  this  particular  instance, 
even  though  we  do  not  want  it  to  be 
understood  or  construed  that  this  estab- 
lished a  precedent  that  would  be  followed 
in  the  future. 

We  have  made  every  possible  effort  to 
safeguard  the  national  interest  in  these 
disposals  and  to  prevent  the  disruption 
of  markets  and  price  variations  to  the 
extent  that  can  be  done  by  legislation, 
and  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  assure 
there  wUl  be  orderly,  fair,  equitable  dis- 
posal procedures  and  that  our  commit- 
tee will  be  in  a  position  to  follow  up  these 
matters  to  make  sure  that  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  being  followed  in  every 
feasible,  practicable  manner. 

In  all  these  disposals,  it  is  our  expec- 
tation that  the  Government  will  make 
a  profit  from  the  sales  taking  place  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Congress 
on  this  bill. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  are 
serving  and  assisting  our  committee  in 
these  matters  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  enumerate  all  of  them  here.  I 
do  want  to  express  my  warm,  personal 
appreciation  to  my  very  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  who  contributed  so  invaluably 
to  the  results  achieved,  to  the  officials 
of  the  Government,  particularly  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  those 
from  industry  who  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  their  views  and  their  valued  cooper- 
ation. 

I  am  also  especially  thankful  to  sev- 
eral distinguished  friends  and  colleagues 
of  the  committee  and  the  House  who 
introduced  bills  for  the  disposal  of  cop- 
per and  who  so  graciously  withdrew  their 
request  for  House  committee  hearings 


in  order  to  expedite  final  action.  Some 
of  these  colleagues  are:  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Piknie], 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  iRV^^iN],  both  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  our 
esteemed  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mon- 
agan],  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen],  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain],  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey  1,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hutchinson],  and  my  valued  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Conte]  . 

I  think  that  the  example  set  by  all 
these  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
in  the  House  on  Tuesday  in  expediting 
this  bill  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  of 
wholehearted  cooperation  I  have  seen 
during  my  service  here,  and  I  hope  the 
passage  of  the  bill  wiU  be  helpful  in 
alleviating  the  shortages  of  these  valu- 
able metals  and  improve  the  sorry  plight 
of  several  industries  factd  with  opera- 
tional and  unemployment  problems  as 
a  result  of  present  conditions  affecting 
the  availability  of  these  materials. 


Senator  Dirksen  Interviewed  on  the  Art 
of  Political  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1965 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  recent  television  inter- 
views, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative ones,  was  conducted'by  Joseph 
F.  McCaffrey  with  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  as  his  guest. 
I  have  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  get 
a  transcript  of  the  interview  with  our 
esteemed  minority  leader  because  I  think  ' 
the  Senate  should  share  in  the  wisdom 
which  marks  the  comments  of  our  col- 
league.   The  interview  was  first  broad- 
cast on  WMAL-ABC  TV,  Washington, 
D.C..  on  February  7,  1965,  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey's program  known  as  "Closeup." 
I    ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
transcript  of  the  interview  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joseph  McCaffrey.  Good  evening.  I'm  Jo- 
seph McCafifrey.  Welcome  again  to  "Closeup, 
the  Capitol."  My  guest  this  evening  needs 
no  introduction  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
watched  television,  certainly  no  Introduc- 
tion at  all  to  anyone  who  Is  interested  in 
public  affairs.  This  gentleman  first  came  to 
Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  House  In  1933 
and  served  there  until  he  retired  voluntarily 
m  January  1949.  He  was  elected  then  to 
the  Senate  In  1950  and  has  served  there  ever 
since  I  think  If  there  was  a  Congressional 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  I  really  think  there  should 
be  one,  that  this  gentleman  would  be  the 
first  man  who  would  be  selected  for  It.  Be- 
ca\ise  he  Is.  and  I  am  sure  that  almost  any 
other  reporter  who  covers  the  Hill  wlU  agree. 
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the  complete  Senator.  He  Is  the  perfect 
Senator,  if  In  the  world  of  human  beings 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  anyone  who  Is  per- 
fect or  anything  that  is  perfect.  And  in  just 
one  moment  I  will  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  on  this  program  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Everett 
McKiNLEY  DiRKSEN.  Senator  Dirksen,  in 
many  ways  It  is  a  miracle  that  you  were  in 
the  Senate,  in  that  no  one  ever  thought  you 
would  return  to  public  life  when  you  left  the 
House.  The  verdict  was  that  you  were  going 
to  be  blind.  Will  you  tell  us  the  fears  and 
feelings  that  went  through  your  mind  at 
that  time? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes,  I  remember  the  in- 
cident rather  vividly.  I  had  six  or  seven 
physicians  including  one  here  in  Washing- 
ton, a  very  noted  physician  who  was  an  eye 
specialist  who  had  been  in  the  Wllmer  Clinic 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
I  recall  so  well  the  day  when  he  called  in 
the  morning  and  said  there  was  a  division  of 
opinion  as  between  him  and  others  as  to 
whether  this  retinitis  condition  was  malig- 
nant or  not,  but  they  thought  at  least  I 
ought  to  go  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  think 
about  having  an  enucleation — which  is  a 
nice  fancy  word  for  the  removal  of  one  of 
your  eyes.  I  remember  how  Mrs.  Dirksen 
and  I  wept  when  the  hews  came.  I  very 
dutifully  went  to  Baltimore  that  morning  on 
the  train.  I  remember  telling  the  surgeon 
over  there  afterward,  when  I  got  there,  that 
I  had  consulted  with  another  doctor  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  not 
permit  the  removal  of  my  eye.  He  said, 
"What  doctor?"  "Oh,"  I  said,  "A  very  great 
big  doctor.  He  lives  way  upstairs."  "Oh,"  he 
said.  "Yoii  are  one  of  those  guys,  are  you?"  1 
said,  "Yes,  I  am.  I  am  a  rather  rough,  un- 
I  couth  sort  of  a  person,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
guys."  He  said,  "All  right,  if  that  is  the  way 
you  want  it;  I'm  going  to  California  tomorrow 
so  make  up  your  mind."  I  said,  "I  have  made 
up  my  mind,"  and  that  was  it.  That  is  my 
good  eye.  The  other  one  has  some  scar  tis- 
sue on  It  but  it  does  very  well  for  peripheral 
vision.  Incidentally  I  became  an  expert  on 
eyes  myself  at  that  time  but  there  is  some- 
thing that  hffe  you,  you  can  Just  envision  a 
black  world  for  a  while. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Did  you  have  any  fear,  any 
panic  when  they  first  talked  to  you  about 
this? 

Senator  Dhiksen.  I  would  not  call  it  panic 
but  I  was  fully  sensible  of  what  confronted 
me  £ind  how  serious  this  really  was  because 
Just  think  of  those  limitations  on  what  you 
can  do  and  how  long  you  have  to  be  out  of 
circulation  before  you  can  undertake  to  get 
anjrthing  done  and  learn  an  entirely  new 
technique  where  you  feel  your  way  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator,  those  who  ob- 
served you  during  your  years  from  1933  until 
1949  in  the  House  and  who  have  observed 
you  since  your  return  here  to  the  Senate 
say  that  you  have  changed  a  great  deal,  that 
you  may  have  mellowed  perhaps.  How 
would  you  compare  yourself  in  the  Senate 
today  with  yourself  when  you  were  in  the 
House?  Do  you  see  or  think  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  you  as  an  individual  as  an  oper- 
ating Member  of  Congress? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  I  think  you  will 
have  to  remember  first  of  all,  that  I  am 
somewhat  older  than  I  was  in  those  days. 
I  came  here  at  age  36  or  37,  full  of  energy  and 
ready  to  Just  fairly  push  the  dome  off  the 
Capitol,  until  older  and  well  demeaned 
Members  advised  me  that  that  dome  has 
been  there  since  they  came  and  would  be 
there  when  they  were  gone  and  would  be 
there  when  I  was  gone.  So  perhaps  it  might 
be  well  to  slow  down  a  little.  Then  I  think 
you  learn  certain  things  which  somehow  fill 
out  your  philosophy  as  a  legislator  and  I 
pretty  much  agree  with  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage— that  this  free  government  is  like  an 
old  waterlogged  scow,  it  doesn't  move  very 


fast,  It  doesn't  move  very  far  at  one  time, 
but  It  never  sinks  and  maybe  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  a  free  government  today. 
I  was  thinking  how  many  free  governments 
are  Just  in  too  great  a  hurry  that  suddenly 
flop  over  and  take  on  a  dictatorial  and  des- 
potic cast  because  they  can't  wait  for  normal 
forces  to  undertake  the  changes  that  are 
necessary  in  the  constant  climb  of  people  to 
a  better  life. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator  Ddiksen,  you 
have  been  criticized  at  times  for  not  being 
consistent — that  over  the  years,  your  posi- 
tion on  various  issues  has  changed. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well  consistency  is  a 
hobgoblin  of  small  minds — was  it  Emerson 
who  said  it? — a  foolish  consistency  or  an  in- 
consistency and  I  have  often  thought  the 
only  people  who  do  not  change  their  minds 
are  sleeping  peacefully  in  some  cemetery 
or  they  are  in  an  institution — involuntarily 
there — and  have  lost  the  capacity  to  change 
their  mind.  So  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  I  can't  adjust  to  new  cir- 
cumstances and  new  conditions  because  it 
is  an  accelerated  world.  How  fast  it  moves — 
and  I  need  only  to  get  a  touch  of  nostalgia 
and  dip  into  my  past;  go  way  back  to  my 
boyhood  days — to  see  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  to  become  thoroughly  sensible 
of  what  has  happened  in  this  world. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  How  would  you  sum  up 
your  philosophy  of  life.  Senator? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  I  want  to  be  ready 
for  change  at  all  times.  I  think  I  subscribe 
fully  to  the  definition  of  progress  as  the 
constant  and  intelligent  and  undramatlc 
action  of  life  on  what  is  here.  Perhaps  I 
can  best  illustrate  it  by  saying  the  atom 
has  been  here  ever  since  this  world  was 
created  but  it  has  taken  all  these  millions 
of  years  to  break  it  down,  to  fracture  it,  to 
find  it,  to  see  what  Is  inside  of  it,  and  to 
lay  open  this  great  force  that  has  changed 
the  whole  destiny  of  the  world  and  the 
destiny  of  mankind. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Any  Senator  has  a  hectic 
pace  in  life  and  because  Senator  Dirksen 
is  the  Minority  Leader  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
his  pace  is  even  more  hectic.  It  is  nothing 
for  him,  for  example,  to  have  150-200  people 
to  come  to  see  him  in  the  course  of  a  day 
and  how  does  he  get  away  from  this?  We 
have  some  pictures  which  I  would  like  to 
show  you  at  this  time  to  illustrate  how  a 
Senator,  in  this  case  Senator  Dirksen,  re- 
laxes. These  are  pictures — these  are  some 
of  your  flowers.  Senator — and  this  is  Mrs. 
Dirksen  with  you  at  your  home  in  Lees- 
burg  and  what  do  you  grow  down  there? 
What  crops  do  you  grow? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  frankly,  we  grow  a 
little  bit  of  everything.  Not  only  in  the 
vegetable  line  but  in  the  flower  line  as  well. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  an  expert.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  professional.  I  never  want  to 
loose  my  amateur  standing — 
Mr.  McCaffrey.  As  a  gardener? 
Senator  Dirksen.  As  a  gardener  and  so  I 
go  for  these  very  simple  things  that  give  me 
a  lot  of  joy  whether  you  grow  them  singly 
or  in  great  masses.  People  wonder  some 
about  my  fidelity  to  the  marigold.  Well, 
take  a  marigold  in  great  mass  and  it  lasts 
right  up  to  frost  and  are  here  all  summer 
and  fall.  You  can  enjoy  the  mass  color  any- 
where in  the  garden  and  It  is  a  hardy  flower. 
But  I  love  petunias,  I  like  to  dabble  a  little 
in  roses  and  on  a  small  scale  I  do  fairly 
well  at  it.  I  love  zinnias  because  of  their 
rich  color.  They  Just  absorb  all  the  color 
in  the  sun  and  what  a  gorgeous  sight  it  is  to 
see  them  in  great  mass  colors  all  through 
the  summer  and  it  is  another  hardy  flower, 
so  hardy  In  fact  that  it  has  a  way  of  resist- 
ing bugs.  So  does  petunias.  But  that  gives 
me  a  lot  of  fun  and  variety  and  then  I  garden 
a  little  in  the  vegetable  field.  Start  early — 
that  I  learned  as  a  boy — starting  with 
radishes  and  lettuce  and  onions,  the  first  to 
mature  in  early  spring.    And  then  you  move 


on  to  carrots  and  turnips  and  to  red  beet* 
and  then,  of  course,  you  always  have  a 
stand  of  potatoes  and  a  stand  of  tomatoes  r 
always  have  a  little  kale.  There  must  be  one 
green  vegetable  with  plenty  of  iron  content 
Mr.  McCaffrey.  Senator,  in  your  youth 
you  aspired  to  be  an  actor.     In  fact,  you  did 

write  and  sell  and  produce  some  plays . 

Senator     Dirksen.  Very     little     but    at 

least 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  you  got  paid  for 
them  and  there  are  a  lot  of  playwrights  who 
have  never  been  able  to  sell,  you  know.  How 
related  is  politics  to  the  theater,  would  von 
say?  ' 

Sepator  Dirksen.  Well,  you  have  this  com- 
mon identity.  To  begin  with,  you  deal  with 
people.  You  are  in  front  of  people  in 
political  life  even  as  you  are  on  the  stage  and 
out  of  it  there  must  develop  a  poise,  a  certain 
presence,  a  capacity  for  putting  your 
thoughts  in  words,  in  poignant  expression, 
so  that  it  is  conveyed  to  people  and  persuades 
them  and  in  that  respect  there  is  complete 
Identity  between  the  theater  and  I  think, 
political  life. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  One  of  the  main  require- 
ments,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  man  in  public 
life  is  that  he  had  patience,  that  he  be 
able  to  suffer  fools  gladly  and  that  he  take 
all  the  other  little  inconveniences  which 
comes  along  and  doesn't  let  these  things  get 
to  him.  Is  this  something  that  you  have  to 
be  born  with  or  can  men  In  public  life  learn 
to  adjust  to  all  these  things? 

Senator  Dirksen.  They  can  learn  but 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Some  of  them  don't. 
Senator  Dirksen.  No,  the  gift  of  patience, 
of  course  I  think,  is  a  highly  desired  attrU 
bute  because  you  are  dealing  with  people, 
they  have  fixations,  they  have  convictions 
about  any  number  of  controversial  matters. 
You  have  to  hear  them  out.  You  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  be  too  precipitous  or  capri- 
cious In  pointing  out  what  you  think  the 
weakness  in  the  other  fellows  case  may  be, 
especially  if  he  Is  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
politically  speaking.  So  thait  requires,  I 
think,  gentle  discussion  and  a  very  gentle 
oil  can  art  as  I  call  it,  so  that  the  bearings 
never  get  hot.  You  don't  develop  frictions 
that  suddenly  blow  into  pieces  and  if  you 
can  keep  it  on  the  quiet  side  and  have  every 
aspect  of  the  matter  explored  without  any- 
body becoming  fractious  at  any  time  you're 
most  likely  to  get  results.  What  was  it  that 
Lincoln  said — we  shall  sooner  have  the  chick- 
en by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  breaking  it. 
Mr.  McCaffrey.  Is  this  the  secret  of  your 
great  ability  to  work  compromises?  Now 
there  are  many  examples.  In  your  case,  of 
your  ability  to  bring  about  a  compromise, 
the  most  classic  one  and  the  one  that  will 
go  on  the  history  books  certainly  is  the  work 
you  did  on  the  civil  rights  bill  last  year  in 
the  Senate.  Is  this  the  secret  of  being  able 
to  get  men  to  work  together? 
Senator  Dirksen.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCaffrey.  Restraining  yourself  first 
perhaps? 

Senator  Dirksen.  If  you  have  a  common 
objective  it  is  the  starting  point  of  course. 
There  may  be  a  dozen  roads  to  get  there. 
Some  of  them  tortuous,  some  not  satisfac- 
tory, some  of  them  difficult,  some  of  them 
over  high  ground — where  lies  the  best  road 
with  the  fewest  barriers  or  obstacles  in  it? 
Well,  it  takes  some  doing,  of  course,  to  fi- 
nally work  aroiind  imtil  you  get  into  that 
road  and  that  does  require  patience  and  you 
do  have  to  hear  the  other  fellow's  case.  He 
may  not  agree  with  you  at  all  but,  little 
by  little,  whatever  difficulties  are  in  the  way 
begin  to  yield  and  before  you  know  it  you  are 
at  the  end  of  the  road  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
has  been  consummated  by  a  rather  satisfac- 
tory Joining.  And  you  say,  all  right,  that's 
the  route  to  get  there,  that's  the  route  back, 
and  that  is  the  route  up  there  again. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  In  your  30  years  In  Con- 
gress, you  have  served  with  hundreds  of  men 
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„rt  women.  What  do  you  think  is  the  great 
,ard-now  we  are  speaking  &s  human  be- 
f^f  pTbllc  life?  Do  you  think  It  is 
KSe  or  do  you  think  It  Is  the  Inability 
°f^Sl  to  grow  as  times  go  on  or  do  you 
fhtS  it  is  a  development  toward  cynicism 
!w  is  apparent  in  some  Members? 

senator  DIRKSEN.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
Haneer  of  getting  into  a  political  rut,  so  to 
:!«,lc  and  life  may  go  by  you.  That's  very 
Sortunate  indeed.  That  means,  of  course 
S  you  will  not  adjust.  What  was  it  that 
uncoln  said:  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past 
tre  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  As 
our  case  is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew  and 

*'^jfr°McCAFFREY.  If  you  come  from  Hlinois 
Tou  have  to  know  Lincoln,  don't  you? 

senator  Dirksen.  Yes;  and  then  he  added 
this  one  part.  He  said :  "We  must  disenthrall 
ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save  our  coun- 
try "  That  is  a  great  line  and  I  think  over 
and  over  a  person  in  public  life  has  to  take 
inventory,  to  see  where  he  is  at  the  moment. 
to  take  a  look  back  to  see  from  whence  you 
came  and  then  see  where  the  high  road  goes 
and  then  if  vour  thinking  is  not  attuned  to 
It  you  disenthrall  yourself.  You  take  a  new 
stance  and  a  new  look  and  if  you  are  willing 
to  look  long  enough  and  hard  enough,  I  am 
rather  confident  that  the  right  cast  of  mind 
and  the  right  thoughts  will  come  which  are 
adequate  to  what  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  As  a  person  and  also  in 
your  many  public  sta4;ements  you  are  always 
the  optimist.  Does  your  optimism  ever  fal- 
ter in  the  face  of  all  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  today  not  only  at  home  but  also 
_  abroad? 

Senator  Dirksen.  No,  because  even  if  there 
are  friistrations  and  goodness  knows  every 
Ufe  is  attended  with  some  frustration  cer- 
tainly; there  is  still  ample  time  and  room 
and  cause  for  optimism  because  there  are 
so  many  good  things  and  so  many  blessings 
that  you  can  count  in  life  that  come.  So  I 
see  no  reason  why  one  shouldn't  look  on  the 
optimistic  side.  Besides  how  can  you  look 
on  life  constructively  without  being  an  opti- 
mist because  it  is  the  only  aggressive,  affirma- 
tive attitude  of  mind  that  will  do  you  any 
good  in  coping  with  a  problem  there  on  the 
doorstep  everyday. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  You  served  under  five 
Presidents,  from  F.D.R.  through  Johnson. 
Taking  them  one  at  a  time,  how  would  you 
appraise  these  men  beginning  vdth  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  You  were  elected  the 
same  year  he  was  first  elected,  1932.  You 
survived  his  big  sweep  of  1936  too. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  how  should  you 
appraise  different  personalities.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  the  mellifluous  voice  who  had 
a  way  of  charming  people  and  did  charm  the 
country.  There  were  so  many  things  with 
which  I  disagreed  in  those  days,  many  with 


which  I  agreed,  many  with  which  my  con- 
stituents disagreed  and  then  they  used  to 
scold  me  a  good  deal  about  it.    But  certainly 
a  personality  of  a  type  all  its  own  that  Is 
rather    rare.    Then    followed    by    Truman 
rather  mundane,   rather  earthy  who  could 
chop  off  his  words.    I  had  a  great  regard 
for  Truman.    He   could   scold   you   in   lan- 
guage that  you   could  understand  and   at 
the  same  time  he  could  pat  you  on  the  back. 
I  recall  when  I  want  to  say  goodby  to  Tru- 
man after  this  eyf  malady  struck  me  and  I 
said   I   would   wait  in  Washington   until   I 
went  to  say  goodby.    And  I  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  custom  is  to  pack  your  bags  and 
get  out  of  this  town  overnight  but  I  would 
not  do  it.     And  he  said  to  me  at  the  White 
House,  "Why  did  you  quit?    We  need  fel- 
lows like  you  around  here."    Well,  when  I 
got  around  to  the  Senate  race,  finally  after 
friends  Importuned  me,  I  remember  Truman 
took  me  apart  as  nobody  ever  did  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  me  in  his  life,  yet  he  thought 
they  needed  me  around  here.    When  they 
observed  his  80th  birthday,  I  think,  I  was 
there  and  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  and 
I  Joshed  him  a  little  about  it  and  he  laughed 
and  he  said,  "Oh,  Ddiksen,  life  is  like  that." 
So  he  was  a  different  type  entirely  but  he 
had  those  who  were  devoted  to  him  vrtth 
a  deep  and  affectionate  devotion.    And  then 
of  coiirse,   there   came   Dwight  Eisenhower. 
As  the  whole  world  knows,  I  was  for   Bob 
Taft  and  I  didn't  know  how  President  Eisen- 
hower would  think  about  me  and  particu- 
larly some  of  the  remarks  I   made   in   the 
nominating    speech    in    Chicago.     You    may 
remember  that  one  line  I  said  was  that  it 
wotUdn't  take  a  committee  Investigation  to 
determine  Bob  Taft's  politics.     Maybe  at  the 
time  I  said  It  I  wasn't  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  quite  a  little  dig  but  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  I  became  the  firmest 
of  friends  and  I  carried  the  flag  for  him  on 
issues  and  controversies. 

Mr.   McCaffrey.  Let   you   have   that   hot 
poker. 

Senator  DmKSEN.  I  used  to   say   that   if 

nobody  will  pick  up  the  hot  poker  I  will 

pick  it  up.    And  then  came  the  late  John 

Kennedy.    Of  course,  we  had  known  each 

other  for  10  or  12  years  before  he  acceded  to 

the  Presidency.    We  knew  each  other  in  the 

House  and  we  knew  each  other  in  the  Senate. 

I  had  great  affection  for  him  and  I  think 

it  was  reciprocated.    There  was  something 

genteel  and  gracious,  there  was  a  sublime 

grace  about  John  Kennedy  and  it  stuck  to 

him  all  his  days.    And  how  often  he  called 

me  to  the  White  House  to  sit  for  perhaps 

an  hour  to  talk  about  many  things  and  say, 

"Where  am  I  on  this?"    "Well,  Mr.  President, 

you're   not."     And  then  the  question,  how 

to  get  results?    And  of  course,  it  is  quite  a 

compliment,  I  think,  when  the  President  who 


bears  another  party  label  from  mine  caUs 
me  to  ask  how  he  gets  out  of  a  difficulty  and 
extricates  himself  from  a  real  problem  In  the 
Senate.  My  duty  as  an  American,  of  course, 
with  an  allegiance  and  fldeUty  to  my  country 
requires  that  I  help  him.  I  would  be  a 
poor  citizen  Indeed  If  I  didn't  do  the  same  for 
any  President  regardless  of  his  politics  where 
the  coimtry'E  Interest  Is  at  stake.  But  he 
was  truly  a  great  character  in  my  book. 
Now  President  Johnson  and  I  sat  across  the 

aisle  from  each  other 

Mr.   McCaffrey.  The   man   you    probably 
know  the  best. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes.  he  as  majority  leader 
and  I  as  minority  leader.    We  used  to  make 
medicine,  as   I  say,  over   In  his   office.    Of 
course  we  had  to  make  book  and  make  sched- 
ule on  what  came  up.    The  Senate  is  a  two- 
vray  street,  that  Is  one  thing  we  are  always 
agreed   on.    A   minority   leader   with   some 
backing  could  Just  truss  up  the  Senate  any 
old  time  with  a  filibuster  or  anything  else  and 
stop  it  In  Its  tracks  and  the  majority  leader 
could  do  likewise.    And  so  we  agreed  that  we 
had  to  work  together  because  the  overriding 
interest  was  the  well-being  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   It  was  on  that  ground  we  used  to  battle 
it  out  and  believe  me  we  have  had  some  hot 
and  tempestuous  times  in  his  office  and  In 
mine  but  never  at  any  time  did  either  of  us 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  objective  was 
the  country  and  Its  people. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let  me  ask  you  the  final 
question.  Senator  Dirksen,  and  this  Is  always 
an  unfair  question,  perhaps.  But  looking 
back  over  your  life — and  you  said  you  do 
look  back  every  once  in  a  while — looking 
back  over  your  life  Is  there  anything  that 
you  would  undo  that  you  did  or  is  there  any- 
thing that  you  didn't  do  that  you  would  like 
to  have  done? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Just  one.  That  Is  when 
I  voted  for  a  bill  while  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Trvunan  administration  to 
send  miners  and  perhaps  railroaders  Into  the 
Army  unless  they  quit  striking  and  went  back 
to  work.  That  Is  the  bill  that  Senator  Taft 
stopped  In  Its  tracks  in  the  Senate  and  as  I 
look  back  I  think  If  I  oould  undo  a  vote 
that  vote  I  would  undo. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  A  pretty  good  record  with 
only  one  regret  out  of  what — maybe  3,000 
votes  or  5,000  votes  that  you've  cast. 

Senator  Dirksen.  It  could  be,  but  you  see. 
there  we  were  all  caxight  up  In  a  vortex  of 
feeling  that  extended  all  through  the  country 
and  people  were  getting  pretty  harsh  about  it 
and  naturally  that  Is  refiected  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  so  perhaps  they  will  stake  me  one 
vote  that  I  regret.  I  do  regret  that  one.  of 
course. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I'll  be  back  In  1  minute. 
Senator  Dirksen.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  a  delightful  program. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.w,  March  26, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  from  Philippians  3:13-14:  Reach- 
ing forth,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
significant  day  when  we  are  paying 
tribute  and  honor  to  two  American  pa- 
triots and  heroes. 

We  proudly  acknowledge  that  they 
have  captured  om-  imagination  and  ad- 


miration by  soaring  upward  and  onward 
into  space.  ^ 

Grant  that  their  achievement  may 
symbolize  the  faith  and  corn-age  we  need 
for  the  adventure  of  the  aspirmg  and 
ascending  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Expand  and  enlarge  our  minds  and 
hearts  with  a  passion  to  attain  unto  the 
highland  and  heavenly  Ufe. 

We  humbly  confess  that  there  may  be 
many  obstacles,  but  Thou  wilt  sustain  us 
with  this  assurance : 

"He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy 
certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yester- 
day. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  the  point  of  order  be- 
fore the  Journal  is  read? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 
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Mi-,  albert.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.491 


Bonner 

Jones,  Mo. 

Mosher 

Everett 

McDowell 

Springer 

Prellnghuysen 

McEwen 

Toll 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mackle 

Tupper 

H6bert 

Martin,  Mass. 

Widnall 

Jones,  Ala. 

Miller 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  416 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  Journal).  Mr. 
-Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
(After  counting)  222  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  wUl  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  (interrupting 
reading  of  the  Journal).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.501 

Ashmore  Harvey.  Ind. 

Ayres  Hebert 

Bonner  Hsrlong 

Conyers  Hull 

Gorman  Jones,  Ala. 

Dorn  Jones,  Mo. 

Everett  McDowell 

Foley  MacGregor 

Fraser  MallUard 


Prellnghuysen    Marsh 
Hagan,  Ga.  Martin,  Mass. 


Harsha 


Miller 


Mosher 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  La. 
Toll 
Tupper 
WldnaU     ^ 
Willis 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  397 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Clerk  continued  reading  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  ALBERT  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Journal  be  approved  as  read. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
that  motion  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  recognize  that  this  is  one  of  the 


most  important  legislative  proposals 
that  will  come  before  this  body  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  proposals 
for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  It  will 
set  a  pattern  of  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  and  local 
boards  of  education  throughout  each  of 
the  50  States.  It  will  attempt  to  resolve 
the  critical  relationship,  though  per- 
haps muddy  it,  between  the  state  and 
the  church. 

It  seems  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  there  ought  to  be  a  maximum, 
but  yet  a  reasonable,  time  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  these  critical  issues.  The  only 
reason  that  we  on  our  side  have  done 
what  we  have  done  so  far  today  is  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  debate  that 
was  voted  yesterday  which  we  think  is 
unfair  and  inequitable  and  which  pre- 
cluded debate  on  title  I. 

There  were  at  the  Speaker's  desk  at 
the  time  the  limitation  was  imposed 
seven  proposed  amendments  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 
Also  there  were  two  amendments  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
and  there  may  have  been  others.  But 
because  of  the  limitation,  these  well- 
thought-out,  conscientiously  drafted 
amendments  were  precluded  from  con- 
sideration by  this  body. 

We  feel  that  in  light  of  our  efforts  to 
try  to  be  cooperative  and  our  efforts  not 
to  be  dilatory  we  in  the  minority  ought 
to  have  a  fair  opportunity  today  to  con- 
tinue responsible,  reasonable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

The  Speaker  and  others  in  the  leader- 
ship on  the  majority  side,  I  hope  will 
agree  that  we  have  tried  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  some  reasonable  opportunity 
for  us  in  the  minority  to  offer  appropriate 
amendments  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  minority  suggestions  are  reasonable 
as  to  time  for  the  appropriate  considera- 
tion of  issues  and  amendments  vital  to 
America.  We  feel  that  an  arbitrary 
limitation  to  vote  at,  say,  4  o'clock,  does 
preclude  in  my  judgment  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  bill  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

We  have  four  more  titles  to  consider 
and  they  involve  all  of  the  basic  Issues 
that  were  discussed  yesterday  and  the 
day  before.  They  involve  those  Issues 
that  will  have  a  serious  impact  upon  the 
relationship  of  church  and  state,  as  well 
as  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  minority  do  not 
intend  in  the  time  remaining,  to  pursue 
any  dilatory  tactics.  But  we  hope  and 
trust  that  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  realize  and  will  understand 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  give 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
wiir  intelligently  and  responsibly  on 
this  bill  of  147  pages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  as  we  move 
along  there  will  not  We  on  any  amend- 
ment an  arbitrary  cutoff  of  debate,  that 
there  will  not  be  any  action  that  will 
preclude  an  amendment  from  being  con- 
sidered and  adequately  discussed. 
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And,  so,  I  say,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  us  and  the  American  people  an 
opportunity  to  examine  this  bill  in  de- 
tail that  we  should  not  quit  at  4  o'clock 
If  necessary  we  can  go  on  later  tonight 
if  necessary  we  can  go  on  tomorrow  and 
if  necessary  consider  it  on  Monday' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  i 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  first  of 
all  that  we  had  hoped  on  this  side  and 
we  still  hope,  that  we  would  be  able  to 
finish  this  bill  by  4  o'clock.  As  the  Mem- 
bers  know,  the  astronauts  who  have  just 
recently  finished  the  Gemini  flight  so 
successfully  are  to  be  guests  of  the 
Speaker,  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  their  families  are  invited  to  meet 
with  them. 

May  I  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  the  matter  of  cooperation,  we  could 
easily  have  finished  the  general  debate 
on  this  bill,  had  we  done  what  we  had 
originally  intended  to  do,  on  Wednesday 
night.  But  the  committee  rose  at  6 
o'clock,  on  the  request  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken of  and  to  accommodate  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  and  all  Republican 
Members,  something  that  we  always  like 
to  do;  something  that  we  always  do  when 
we  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  of  dramatizing  this  situation  and 
of  cooperating.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ob- 
serve that  ever  since  the  new  image  made 
its  appearance  in  the  legislative  firma- 
ment I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
cooperation  from  the  other  side.  But  I 
am  waiting  to  see  the  first  cooperative 
effort  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  the  Appalach- 
ian bill  with  scarcely  any  support  from 
the  other  side  except  from  Members  who 
live  in  the  areas  affected. 

We  brought  this  week,  this  bill,  which 
is  a  most  important  bill,  designed  to  meet 
a  national  purpose,  benefiting  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  and  all  Americans, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  after 
it  had  been  considered  in  the  committee, 
after  it  had  been  recommended  by  the 
administration,  and  before  that,  by  a 
task  group  that  worked  upon  it  trying  to 
solve  a  dieacult  problem  but  one  to  which 
a  solution  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  the  cooperation 
from  the  Republican  side  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  up  here  just  a  few 
days  ago — and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  his  great  com- 
mittee have  been  actively  pursuing  com- 
mittee consideration  of  it — a  voting 
rights  bill. 

All  I  have  been  able  to  hear  from  many 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  are  political 
speeches  over  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions criticizing  the  bill  and  criticizing 
the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  face  up  to  this  responsibility  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  is  the  cooperation 
of  the  new  Republican  leadership  going 
to  start? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  rose. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  ques- 
Uon  being  moved,  the  Chair  is  going  to 
put  the  question. 

Mr  GERALD  R.^ORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa if  lie  would  withdraw  and  with- 
hold .the  moving  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  274,  nays  119.  not  voting  40, 

as  follows: 

^  [Roll  No.  51] 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
CeUer 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Gorman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Parnsley 
Farnum 
Pascell 
Pelghan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 


YEAS— 274 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GllUgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  pa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley  - 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hochler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McPaU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 


Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 


Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 


Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 


Tuck 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

NAYS— 119 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Pino 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hansen, Idaho 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCiUloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTING — 40 


White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
. Young 
Zablockl 


May 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reld,  in. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


The  SPEAKER.    Not  at  this  stage. 
Mr.    GROSS.    The    point    of    order 
comes  too  late? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  this  particular 
point.  The  Chair  would  not  want  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  that  the  point 
could  not  be  made  under  other  circum- 
stances. At  this  particular  point,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Would  a  point 
of  order  be  in  order  after  the  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
the  vote  having  been  taken,  the  will  of 
the  House  having  been  expressed,  a  point 
of  order  would  not  lie. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Albert]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  Journal  as  read  was  approved. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  f  ollow- 
inf  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  22.  An  act  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research;  and 

S.  560.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  order  to  provide  for  improved  control  of 
water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  and  automotive  vehicles. 


Pelly 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Ton 
Tunney 
Tupper 
Whitener 
Widnall 
Wright 


Ayres  Gray 

Battin  Green,  Oreg. 

Blatnik  Harsha 

Bonner  Harvey,  Ind. 

Brown,  Calif.  Hebert 

Casey  Hull 

Clausen,  Jones,  Ala. 

Don  H.  Jones,  Mo. 

Colmer  Lennon 

Dague  McMillan 

Dickinson  MacGregor 

Everett  Mailliard 

Fogarty  Martin,  Mass. 
Prellnghuysen    Mosher 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  and  Mr.  DOW  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."  , 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]  that  the  Journal  as 
read  be  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will 

state  it.  ,         .        .,  ^ 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  been  completed? 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
in  response  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  has  not  been  completed,  but 
a  motion  has  been  made  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  not  the  mo- 
tion then  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362 >  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  in 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2362,  with 
Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  201  of  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  ending  on  line  4,  page 
93. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths! 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  minutes 
and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
of  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEATH    OF    MRS.    VIOLA    GREGG    LIUZZO    IN 
ALABAMA 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo.  killed  in  Alabama 
last  night,  was  my  valued  constituent. 
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To  her  husband  and  to  her  five  young 
children  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  four  men  have  been  picked 
up  and  will  be  charged  with  violation  of 
the  civil  rights  law.  But  where  are  the 
local  officials  of  the  State  of  Alabama? 
Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Liuzzo  offered  a 
ride  from  Montgomei-y  to  their  homes 
to  those  who  sought  the  right  to  vote. 
Is  that  so  evil?  Is  this  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death  in  the  State  of  Alabama? 
Is  that  the  law  of  Alabama? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  find  out. 
As  a  onetime  judge  in  a  criminal  court 
let  me  say  to  the  citizens  of  Alabam^,  if 
you  know  who  killed  this  woman,  whether 
you  are  white  or  colored  and  you  do  not 
report  that  information  to  the  proper 
law  enforcement  officers  of  Alabama, 
then  you  too  must  share  the  guilt  of  the 
murderer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  is  not  made 
safe  by  laws,  by  policemen  with  clubs, 
nor  yet  by  armies.  It  is  made  safe  by 
men  who  love  their  fellow  man  and  who 
lay  down  their  lives  for  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  Mrs.  Liuzzo's 
murderer  will  be  named.  Then  will  come 
the  test  of  Alabama  officials.  If  when 
the  murderer  is  brought  before  the  court 
and  if  then  an  Alabama  judge,  as  in  the 
Reeb  case,  dares  to  permit  bail  on  any 
theory  that  the  murderer  will  not  be 
convicted  and  is  therefore  bailable,  he, 
in  fact,  becomes  an  accessory  to  murder 
because  he  is  really  broadcasting  to  the 
entire  community  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  murderer  should  be  convicted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  as  a  judge  and  I 
know  the  power  of  judges. 

In  this  case  let  order  return  to  Ala- 
bama. Let  Alabamians  prove  that  a 
murderer  is  a  murderer  whether  he  kills 
an  Alabamian  or  a  brilliant  and  coura- 
geous young  northern  mother. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  citizens  of 
Alabama  fail  to  bring  the  killer  to  justice 
they  will  prove  once  and  forever  that  the 
unwritten  law  of  Alabama  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  written  law  of  all  past  gen- 
erations; that  faceless  men  enforce  that 
unwritten  law  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  elected  State  officials  of  Ala- 
bama enforce  the  written  law  and  the 
Constitution  of  their  fathers:  but  they 
will  have  proved  also  that  there  is  not 
a.s  much  courage  in  the  whole  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  as  there  was  in  Viola 
Gregg  Liuzzo. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land! be  excused  from  any  teller  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  in  or- 
der in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  in 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  Is  a  motion 
pending. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  What  section  is  the 
motion  directed  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
,3tands  that  the  motion  is  to  close  debate 
on  section  201,  title  II,  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Has  section  201  been 
read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  was  read  yester- 
day. It  was  the  last  matter  read,  at  that 
time,  as  the  Chair  announced  at  the 
opening. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
^to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  today.  A  great  philosopher 
once  said,  "Power  c&rrupts,  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely." 

There  is  no  question  but  what  you  gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  aisle  have  the 
power,  and  can  vote  us  down  any  time 
you  want  to.  You  do  not  have  to  listen 
to  the  opposition,  you  do  not  have  to 
listen  to  anybody  who  disagrees  with 
you  on  anything. 

What  are  you  afraid  of?  You  have 
the  votes.  Are  you  afraid  to  have  this 
exposed  to  some  light  and  some  debate? 

The  majority  leader  spoke  of  coopera- 
tion. I  say  to  you  that  cooperation  in  a 
democratic  republic  does  not  mean  con- 
formity, it  does  not  mean  a  rubberstamp 
government. 

We  have  serious  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  They  are  not 
partisan  problems.  They  do  not  divide 
us  down  the  middle  of  this  aisle.  You 
have  as  many  Members  troubled  by  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  as  we  do, 
and  these  issues  should  be  debated.  The 
way  you  are  proceeding,  this  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  an  Education  Act,  it  will  be 
the  Railroad  Act  of  1965. 

Let  me  raise  one  of  these  issues,  and 
I  am  soriy  to  be  so  distressed  and  angry, 
but  I  think  some  of  these  things  involve 
the  very  dignity  of  our  legislative  body 
and  the  preservation  of  our  system. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial.  The  Washington 
Post  said  that  the  legislative  history  that 
we  created  here  on  the  fioor  in  the  past 
few  days  is  plain  nonsense  with  reference 
to  the  issue. 
I  quote : 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  says  unequivocally  that  "No  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  authorizes  any  grant  for 
providing  any  service  to  a  private  Institution, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  bill  does  contem- 
plate some  broadening  of  public  educational 
programs  and  services  in  which  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupils  who  are  not  en- 
rolled In  public  schools  may  participate.  The 
bill  does  not  authorize  funds  for  the  pajonent 
of  private  school  teachers."  Sending  any 
public  school  employee  into  a  parochial 
school  would  obviously  be  "providing  a  serv- 


ice to  a  private  institution  in  direct  defiance 
of  this  language."  It  would  also,  manifestly 
do  violence  to  the  constitutional  injunction 
against  any  governmental  support  of  religion 
Catholics  really  ought  not  to  be  left  under 
any  misapprehension  on  this  score. 

We  have  up  here  the  matter  of  legis- 
lative  history.  I  think  I  am  being  com- 
pletely honest  and  direct  on  this  that 
under  this  act  public  personnel,  special 
personnel  such  as  guidance  counselors, 
speech  therapists,  and  remedial  reading 
specialists  could  be  in  a  parochial  school. 

I  think  this  is  a  vital  issue.  The  pri- 
vate school  people  believe  they  are  get- 
ting aid,  considerable  aid,  or  will  be  get- 
ting it,  out  of  title  I.  There  has  been  an 
effort  by  the  advocates  to  make  out  to 
the  private  school  people  that  they  are 
going  to  get  aid  here,  and  to  the  public 
school  people  that  the  private  school  is 
not  going  to  get  aid.  There  has  been  an 
effort  to  cloud  this  over  to  the  point 
where  we  get  one  gentleman  in  the 
leadership  saying  "yes"  to  a  question  and 
another  saying  "no"  to  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

I  think  we  have  a  serious  obligation  as 
Representatives  in  a  great  deliberate 
body  passing  on  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  action  in  this  entire 
session  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  to  clear  up  this 
record.  I  think  for  the  legislative  history 
we  must  have  word  from  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  What  are  we  do- 
ing? Is  it  permissible  under  this  act  for 
special  personnel  such  as  guidance  coun- 
selors, speech  therapists,  remedial  read- 
ing specialists,  and  remedial  other  types 
of  teachers  on  the  public  payroll  to  go 
on  the  premises  of  private  schools  and 
teach?  Can  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  answer  this  question  "yes"  or  "no"? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  answer.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  answer  the  question?  He  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  This  is  the 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  answer  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  can-y  the 
imprimatur  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  a  simple  parish 
priest. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  answering  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  history? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
get  some  time  later. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  can- 
not answer  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  will  get  some  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  time  is  limited 
to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
really  sorry  for  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York,  who  is  obviously  so  dis- 
tressed and  angry,  that  he  is  also  quite 
confused.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  page 
^5979  of  the  Record,  and  I  will  repeat  the 
language  once  again: 

Services  and  arrangements  provided  for 
nonpublic  school  students  must  be  special 
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as  distinguished   from   general   educational 

assistance. 

The  decision  about  the  best  arrangement 
.  .  nrovlding  special  educational  assistance 
!mder  title  I  is  left  to  the  public  education 
agency  of  the  school  district,  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State. 

Thus,  public  school  boards  could  make 
available  the  services  of  such  special  person- 
nel as  guidance  coimselors,  speech  therapists, 
remedial  reading  specialists,  school  social 
workers  who  would  reach  the  nonpublic 
schoolchildren  In  the  public  schools  or 
through  public  services  In  the  nonpublic 
school  buildings,  or  through  mobile  services, 
or  through  ETV,  or  through  community  cen- 
ters et  cetera.  But  these  special  services 
would  not  be  part  of  the  regular  instructional 
program  of  the  nonpublic  schools.  Thus, 
nonpublic  schools  could  not  get  general 
classroom  teachers  In  history,  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  social  studies. 

That  States  like  New  York  and  California 
which  have  very  strict  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions on  aid  to  private  schools  still  do  permit 
special  services  of  the  type  mentioned.  This 
legislation,  therefore,  respects  State  and  Ideal 
autonomy  and  Judgment. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  shared 
^ime— Instruction  in  the  public  schools  un- 
der public  school  control — now  goes  on  in 
35  States.  Thus,  it  already  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  than  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  35  States  are:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  Mississippi,  Mlsso\irl,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

Services  and  arrangements  provided  for 
nonpublic  school  students  must  be  special 
as  distinguished  from  general  educational 
assistance. 

The  decision  about  the  best  arrangement 
for  providing  special  educational  assistance 
under  title  I  Is  left  to  the  public  education 
agency  of  the  school  district,  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State. 

Thus,  public  school  boards  could  make 
available  the  services  of  such  special  person- 
nel as  guidance  counselors,  speech  therapists, 
remedial  reading  specialists,  school  social 
workers  who  would  reach  the  nonpublic 
schoolchildren  in  the  public  schools  or 
through  public  services  in  the  nonpublic 
school  buildings,  or  through  mobile  serv- 
ices, or  through  ETV,  or  through  community 
centers,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     All  right. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  But 
these  special  sei'vices  would  not  be  part 
of  the  regular  instructional  program  of 
the  nonpublic  schools. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     All  right. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Now 
you  wanted  it  clear  and  I  want  to  make 
it  clear. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man made  it  clear.  I  know  what  he  is 
quoting,  but  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
it  is  constitutional  for  remedial  instruc- 
tors on  the  public  payroll  to  teach  in 
the  private  schools  but  that  for  non- 
remedial  teachers  or  instructors  it  is 
not  constitutional. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  not  said 
what  is  or  is  not  constitutional. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  act  will  permit 
a  remedial  teacher  to  go  into  the  private 
schools  but  not  the  nonremedial  teacher. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
language  was  printed  with  some  error 
the  day  before  yesterday,  but  was  cor- 
rected yesterday  and  made  explicit. 

Mr.   GOODELL.    I  understand. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
it  has  unanimous  agreement,  so  far  as 
I  know,  of  everyone  on  this  side,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  editorial  in  the  great 
Washington  Post  this  morning  was 
wrong? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
my  judgment  it  was  wi'ong  factually,  but 
I  think  also  that  your  interpretation  of  it, 
as  you  have  recited  it  here,  is  wrong.  For 
instance,  the  gentleman  said  the  editorial 
said  that  the  language  was  nonsense. 
That  is  not  what  they  said.  They  said 
the  unhappy  misunderstanding  was  non- 
sense. The  error  of  the  Washington  Post 
was  in  error  in  its  reference  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  gentleman's  error 
was  one  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  read  what  it  said 
and  it  was  in  context,  I  believe. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  reads  the  Washington  Post, 
but  the  Washington  Post  is  not  writing 
the  legislative  history  here.  We  are  writ- 
ing the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  it  imderstood 
what  our  legislative  history  Is.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  we  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  doing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  capable,  I  hope,  of  under- 
standing this  language  more  quickly  than 

you  do.  ,  ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
92,  line  20,  strike  out  "textbooks,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    GRIFFIN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofEer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleiik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  On 
page  92,  line  23.  strike  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  Insert  the  following:  "in 
school  attendance  areas  serving  large  num- 
bers of  educationally  and  economically  de- 
prived children." 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  We  have  not  read  that 
title  yet  or  that  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
is  to  section  201  (a). 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Griffin)  there 
were— ayes  61,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.   GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  on 
page  92,  line  13:  strike  out  everything  be- 
ginning on  line  13,  page  92,  through  line  3 
on  page  101,  and  renumber  titles  HI,  rv. 
V  and  VI  as  titles  II,  HI,  IV  and  V  re- 
spectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  May  I  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  just  read? 
Is  there  any  way  I  can  have  it  explained? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  debate  has  been 
closed,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  on  this 
sGCtiori. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  No  matter  what 
the  amendment  is,  all  debate  is  closed 

off? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
must  be  aware  of  the  rules  with  respect 

to  this. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.     May  I  have  the 

amendment  read  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  MULTER  and  Mr.  ROOSEVELT 

obi  6Cti&Cl  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  amendment  may  be  read  again  only 
by  unanimous  consent. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Allotment  to  States 

Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof, 
as  he  may  determine  and  shall  allot  such 
amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title.  Prom 
the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  CommlB- 
sloner  shall  allot  tc^each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same-  ratio  to  such  re- 
mainder as  the  number  of  children  enroUed 
m  the  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  In  such 
schools  in  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of 
children  so  enroUed  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  shall  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  diu-lng  such  year  as  the  Commls- 
sloner  may  fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion 
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to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
xinder  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
section   (a)    for  such  year. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  of  this 
title  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object  to  such  a  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
made  a  motion. 

The  motion  is  not  in  order  until  there 
has  been  debate  on  the  section. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  Minne- 
sota. I  did  not  know  how  minorities 
were  treated  while  I  was  there. 

I  understand  full  well  what  the  Ne- 
gro goes  through  as  a  minority  now  that 
I  am  in  the  Congress.  The  Republican 
minority  today  and  yesterday  is  just  as 
dead  in  its  effort  to  maintain  its  rights 
to  present  its  views  on  this  legislation  as 
is  Pastor  Reeb,  with  whom  I  graduated 
in  1950  from  St.  Olaf  College,  or  the 
lady  who  lost  her  life  last  night. 

In  fact,  if  this  attitude  continues, 
where  the  minority  is  denied  its  rights 
to  present  its  views  on  legislation  here  in 
the  House,  representative  government  is 
as  dead  in  America  as  those  two  fine 
Americans  who  recently  gave  their  lives. 

Now,  one  minority  is  no  more  impor- 
tant than  another.  This  country  func- 
tions well  when  minorities  are  given  their 
rights.  You  do  not  have  to  look  at  us  on 
the  Republican  side.  We  perhaps  should 
take  care  of  ourselves,  according  to  you 
in  the  majority,  but  I  would  just  like 
to  point  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
shown  more  courage  in  this  body  than 
any  one  of  us  here.  I  can  say  to  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  courage  that  our  country  ex- 
pects in  its  elected  Representatives — the 
courage  to  stand  up  on  the  most  contro- 
versial issue  we  have  ever  known,  the 
church-state  issue.  I  say  that  the  House 
today  is  shirking  its  duties,  as  it  did  in 
the  last  2  days,  by  trying  to  hide  and 
fuzz  the  really  close  constitutional  ques- 
tion we  have  here — the  decision  of  na- 
tional policy  of  how  children  who  attend 
nonpublic  schools  can  be  assisted.  The 
minority  is  denied  the  right  to  pursue  its 
Ideas,  to  lay  out  the  issues  clearly  so 
that  the  American  people  might  know 
what  this  legislation  does,  because  this 
House  is  afraid  that  some  people  of  the 
religious  faiths  that  send  their  children 
to  parochial  schools  are  going  to  defeat 
them  in  the  next  election. 

Now,  we  have  a  responsibility  for  the 
American  people  to  know,  no  matter 
what  ha  opens  to  us  in  the  next  election, 
what  this  legislation  says.  We  have 
some  other  questions  in  this  legislation 
that  everybody  on  both  sides  has  talked 
about  for  a  long  time;  that  is,  the  Fed- 


eral Government's  influence  in  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  controversial  and  more 
dangerous  question  than  the  church- 
state  issue.  When  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  and  a  number  of  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee  and  I  were 
in  Russia,  one  of  the  things  which  stood 
out  was  the  standardization  of  their  edu- 
cation system.  I  remember  they  said 
they  had  changed  their  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system.  They  put  one 
person  in  charge  in  each  republic  be- 
cause out  of  Moscow  they  had  stand- 
ardized it  so  much  that  their  local 
schools  had  not  represented  fully  the 
intricate  differences  in  each  republic. 
One  of  the  great  aspects  of  schools  in 
America  is  oiu-  diversity  of  education,  so 
you  have  different  education  in  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  California,  and  Missis- 
sippi. Out  of  that  we  have  people  who 
are  educated  differently  but  yet  have  the 
gi-eatest  education  system  known  any 
place  in  the  world;  also  we  permit  the 
free  right  of  people  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools  if  they  so  de- 
sire. But  if  this  legislation  has  the 
possibility  of  direction  over  private 
schools,  then  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  private  schools  ought  to  look  at  it 
very  closely  and  seriously  lest  they  lose 
this  right  of  freedom  they  have,  because 
many  of  the  new  ideas  and  innovations 
we  have  seen  in  education  come  from  pri- 
vate schools  and  are  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  today.  These  schools  must 
be  treated  fairly.  So  it  is  important  that 
we  permit  our  people  in  the  local  com- 
munities to  make  their  decisions  through 
their  local  educational  agencies  and 
State  agencies  rather  than  to  permit 
what  I  believe  will  be  undue  govern- 
mental influence  over  them. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  title  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  now. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
was  a  motion  offered  on  ordering  the 
previous  question  and  there  was  no  vote 
taken.  Therefore,  I  rise  to  strike  out 
the  requisite  number  of  words  on  the 
motion  made,  on  which  there  was  no 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman please  restate  her  request. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  motion  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  on  which  no 
vote  was  taken.  I  rise  in  opF>osition  to 
that  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  motiAi  was  held  not  in  order 
at  that  time  because  no  debate  had  been 
had  on  that  section.  Such  a  motion  is 
not  in  order  until  debate  is  had. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  withdraw 
his  motion? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  move  that  debate  on  title  II 
be  cut  off  at  this  time.  Was  that  the 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion,  as  the 
Chair  understood  it,  was  that  all  de- 
bate on  section  202  of  title  II  close. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
rise? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  to 
be  that  a  motion  to  close  debate  is  not 
debatable? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  a  new  one  on 
me. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman withhold  that  until  the  pending 
motion  before  the  Committee  is  acted  on? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  offering  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentlewoman  that  a  preferential 
motion  is  before  the  Committee.  A  mo- 
tion to  close  debate  is  also  a  preferential 
motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  all  de- 
bate on  section  202  of  title  II  close  now. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  there  were — ayes  97,  noes  92. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellei's. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins  and 

Mr.  GoODELL. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
156,  noes  97. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  naoves  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  tliat 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  who  just  received 
a  great  ovation,  be  allowed  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  particular 
motion  debate  is  limited  to  two  5-minute 
speeches,  one  for  and  one  against. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  By  unani- 
irtSus  consent  can  the  Committee  take 
such  action? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  a 
duty  to  protect  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  and  its  precedents  and  prac- 
tices, and  the  Chair  desires  to  make 
clear  he  will  protect  the  procedures  of 
the  House. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Chairman  objected? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  but  the  Chair 
Is  required  by  the  precedents  and  prac- 
tices of  the  House  to  protect  the  pro- 
cedui-es  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee can  proceed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
can  do  at  all  times  anything  it  wishes 
by  unanimous  consent  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  House.  The 
Chair  is  only  trying  to  protect  the  pro- 
cedures and  practices  of  the  House. 

This  is  all  coming  out  of  the  gentle- 
woman's time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  did  not 
yield,  so  I  am  sorry  it  is  taken  out  of 
my  limited  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  Demo- 
crat all  of  my  life,  and  one  reason  I 
have  been  proud  to  be  a  Democrat  is 
because  we  have  believed  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  I  have  never 
interpreted  the  Democratic  platform  or 
the  statements  we  have  made  that  this 
applies  only  to  ethnic  groups;  that  we 
are  only  interested  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  Negroes  or  any  other  minority. 
There  was  a  man  long  ago  who  said  "I 
may  disagree  with  what  you  say,  but  I 
will  defend  to  death  your  right  to  say 
it." 

Today  it  seems  to  me  v;e  have  in  the 
House  a  determined  effort  to  silence 
those  who  are  in  disagreement. 

A  statement  was  made  a  moment  ago 
by  one  of  my  colleagues,  with  whom  I 
have  been  on  the  same  side  in  many  leg- 
islative battles.  He  said  that  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  side 
agree  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
church-state  issue.  There  is  serious 
question  about  the  church-state  issue. 
As  a  Democrat  I  do  not  undertand  why 
we.  as  the  majority  party,  are  afraid  to 
have  this  discussed.  I  wish  that  for 
once  we  could  have  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  whether  such  aid  is  con- 
stitutional or  is  not. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday,  be- 
ginning on  page  5988,  a  Ust  of  all  of  the 
organizations  that  have  asked  for  a  judi- 
cial review,  because  they  believe  that 
there  are  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. I  invite  your  attention  to  that. 
One  starts  out  from  the  Lutheran 
Church : 

It  would  be  improper  for  anyone  in  Con- 
gress to  say  that  all  protestant  forces  have 
endorsed  the  education  bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  provisions  have  been 
made  clear  as  to  what  this  bill  says.  Let 
me  call  attention  to  certain  statements. 
First  of  all,  may  I  call  your  attention  to 
page  5743,  a  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  bill.  On  page  5743  this 
gentleman  says: 

Mr.  Perkins.  Let  me  answer  that  question. 
They  cannot  send  a  public  school  teacher 
Into  a  private  school.  That  is  not  the  In- 
tent of  the  bill. 

Then  if  you  will  turn  over  to  page  5746, 
the  same  gentleman  says: 

It  is  the  Intent  here  not  to  put  teachers 
In  private  schools  although   they  may,   as 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Caret] 
mentioned,  be  for  such  special  services  as 
guidance  and  counseling. 

Then  I  must  conclude  this  first  state- 
ment is  in  error. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  also 
made  his  position  equally  clear  because 
on  page  5744  Mr.  Carey  had  a  new  defini- 
tion of  a  teacher.  I  have  taught  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  this 
definition: 

A  teacher  would  be  one  engaged  in  general 
instruction  in  the  complete  curriculvun. 

This  is  at  variance  with  all  I  have  un- 
derstood. 

On  page  5747  the  gentleman  was  asked 
if  there  were  teachers  who  could  go  into 
private  schools,  and  he  gave  this  inter- 
esting answer: 

The  private  school  is  an  entity.  We  do  not 
plan  to  put  teachers  In  the  private  schools, 
but  we  do  intend  to  put  teachers  where  the 
children  who  need  the  Instruction  are.  That 
might  be  in  a  YMCA  or  in  a  local  museum. 
That  is  a  private  institution,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Does  the  gentleman  say  that 
the  private-school  children  are  not  In  the 
private  school? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  might  be  In  a  building. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Can  the  teachers  teach  in 
the  private  school? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  might  be  in  the  building 
where  the  private  school  gives  instruction. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Can  we  provide,  under  this 
bill,  a  public  school  teacher  in  a  private 
school?     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Carey  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how 
we  can  reach  the  children  In  the  private 
school  as  students  who  need  Instruction  If 
we  do  not  teach  them  somewhere? 

Then  on  pages  5747  and  5748  we  find 
this  exchange: 

Mr.  GoouEi.L.  I  would  like  to  ask  again  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  or  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York — and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  disagreeing 
with  you  on  the  effects  of  this — this  ques- 
tion: If  the  public  school  offlclals  with 
Federal  money  wish  to  put  a  public  school 
teacher  in  a  private  school  to  teach  any  sub- 
ject, I  would  like  to  have  a  clear  legislative 
history  as  to  whether  It  Is  permitted  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Carey.  If  the  gentleman  phrases  his 
question  "any  subject,"  the  answer  would  be 
"No,"  because  that  would  include  all  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  What  subjects  then  would  be 
permitted? 

Mr.  Carey.  "Special"  is  the  key  word.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  the  word  "special" 
is  In  the  bill.  These  are  special  Instruc- 
tional services.  Those  that  are  special  are 
not  general.  We  do  avoid  the  whole  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  Intend  to  go  Into  the  ques- 
tion what  would  be  general  Instruction  be- 
cause we  do  not  find  it  In  this  bill.  What 
is  special  would  be  determined  by  pedagogy. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  What  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  special  educational  services? 
What  instruction  would  that  be?  Would 
that  include  the  services  of  a  music  teacher? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  would  say  a  music  teacher, 
yes,  where  that  would  be  a  definite  need,  but 
that  would  be  provided  for  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Does  It  include  a  speech 
therapist? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  should  think  so,  but  I  am  not 
making  the  Judgment  for  the  local  public 
educational  agencies. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Would  it  Include  a  teacher 
of  remedial  reading? 

Mr.  Caret.  I  should  think  remedial  read- 
ing would  be  a  subject  that  would  be 
included. 


Mr.  GoODELL.  So  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  of  the  opinion  that  public  school 
teachers  may  teach  on  private  school  prem- 
ises; is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  must  answer  the  question 
with  a  question.  Who  else  would  provide  the 
service  if  he  did  not? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Then  the  gentleman's  answer 
is  "Yes."  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  If  that  Is  his  answer,  Just  as 
a  matter  of  getting  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  gentleman  has  answered 
the  question  very  clearly. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then  the  answer  Is  "Yes"? 

Mr.  Perkins.  My  answer  is  "No"  as  to  pro- 
viding any  teaching  services  to  a  private 
Institution.  The  key  here  Is  the  extension 
of  special  educational  services  to  deprived 
children  under  public  auspices. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
very  persuasively  pointed  out  the  need 
for  a  judicial  review  when  he  said  yes- 
day: 

Now  we  are  in  a  peculiar  position  as  a 
great  legislative  body,  saying  in  effect  It  Is 
constitutional  to  have  remedial  teachers — 
public-school  teachers  of  remedial  subjects 
teaching  In  private  schools,  but  that  it  Is 
unconstitutional  to  have  nonremedlal  pub- 
lic-school teachers  to  teach  In  private 
schools.  Now  I  ask  you?  Is  this  a  fair  con- 
stitutional distinction?  Do  you  draw  a  con- 
stitutional line  between  remedial  and  non- 
remedial  public-school  teachers?  They  are 
both  education  teachers.  They  even  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  imply  that  they  are  draw- 
ing the  line  between  remedial  reading  teach- 
ers and  remedial  mathematics  teachers  or 
some  other  kind  of  remedial  teachers.  They 
may  well  Include  all  remedial  teachers. 

I  believe  we  should  be  writing  a  bill  to 
truly  help  the  private-school  pupils  as  well 
as  the  public-school  pupils.  But  I  tell  the 
Members  that  this  kind  of  provision  Is  v^ry 
questionable.  As  surely  as  I  am  standing 
here  In  the  well,  no  competent  constitutional 
authority  Is  going  to  draw  the  line  con- 
stitutionally for  public-school  teachers  going 
Into  private  schools  as  to  whether  they  are 
remedial  teachers  or  nonremedlal  teachers  of 
educational  subjects. 

My  friends,  this  is  befogged — intentionally. 
I  fear,  befogged — because  the  advocates  of 
this  bin  do  not  wish  to  be  specific  about 
what  can  happen.  So  long  as  It  Is  general 
and  vague  they  can  keep  the  support  of  all 
parties,  those  deeply  troubled  on  one  side 
and  those  deeply  troubled  on  the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  sorry  to  see  the 
filibuster  that  was  started  here  today, 
because  it  consumed  much  time  that 
could  have  been  profitably  taken  up  in 
useful  debate. 

I  am  outraged  at  the  misinformation 
that  is  being  put  out  to  selective  groups 
from  what  source  I  do  not  know  con- 
cerning the  most  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation coming  before  this  House  in 
many  Congresses. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  communica- 
tion that  I  received  by  wire  this  morn- 
ing which  states  in  part  as  follows: 

Titles  I  through  IV  of  the  education  blU 
violate  chvu-ch-state  separation  in  giving  tax 
funds  to  rellgloiis  schools  and  create  dlvl- 
slveness  In  America. 

This  statement  is  completely  false  as 
every  Member  in  this  Chamber  today 
knows.  All  of  the  funds  in  title  I 
through  title  m  in  the  bill  will  go  di- 
rectly to  local  public  school  agencies  or 
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to  state  public  educational  agencies  and 
the  provisions  of  title  IV  simply  involve 
improvements  to  the  existing  cooperative 
research  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated,  I  regret  to 
see  this  situation  but  I  think  we  should 
proceed  here  diligently  and  vote  down 
this  motion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  a  state- 
ment should  be  made  by  me  to  clarify 
some  of  the  misunderstanding  that  has 
been  unnecessarily  created.  We  ad- 
journed on  Wednesday  night  at  6  o'clock. 
That  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership.  We  adjourned  last 
night  at  6:30  o'clock  p.m.  He  spoke  to 
me  and  I  was  glad  to  adjourn  at  that 
hour.  I  try  to  have  an  understanding 
mind,  but  I  think  the  principle  of  under- 
standing minds  is  a  two-way  street. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  arbitrary  ac- 
tion is  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  charge 
anybody  with  trying  to  force  something 
down  on  me,  but  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  kind  of  implied  intimidation 
is  being  made  and  I  do  not  like  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  can  be  no 
further  debate  until  the  next  section  is 
read. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
state  plans 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan,  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  neces- 
sary, which — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as  the 
sole  agency  for  administration  of  the  State 
plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  202  will  be  expended  solely 
for  (A)  acquisition  of  library  resources 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  audio-visual 
materials,  and  other  related  library  mate- 
rials) ,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished instructional  materials  for  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
State,  and  (B)  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  including  the  development  and  re- 
vision of  standards  relating  to  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  furnished 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  State,  except  that  the  amount  used  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan  shall  not 
exceed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
title  for  that  year,  and  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
title  for  that  year; 

(3)  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
allocating  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  provided  under  this  title  among 
the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State,  which 
criteria  shall — 


(A)  take  Into  consideration  the  relative 
need  of  the  children  and  teachers  of  the 
State  for  such  library  resources,  textbooks, 
or  other  Instructional  materials,  and 

(B)  provide  assurance  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  Instructional  materials 
will  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
State  which  comply  with  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  of  the  State  or  are  otherwise 
recognized  by  it  through  some  procedure 
customarily  used  in  the  State; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
selecting  the  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials  to  be  provided 
under  this  title  and  for  determining  the  pro- 
portions of  the  State's  allotment  for  each 
fiscal  year  which  will  be  expended  for  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials,  respec- 
tively, and  the  terms  by  which  such  library 
resotu-ces,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials  will  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  In  the  schools  of  the 
State; 

(5)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  school  funds  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  in  no  case  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  private  school  funds; 

(6)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  public  agency)  under  this  title; 
and 

(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Conunissloner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  veriflcatipiji  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  section  203  of  title 
II 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  the  Chair  will  advise  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  motion 
is  not  in  order  until  there  is  debate  on 
the  section. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, rise? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  intend  to  consume  5  minutes  myself, 
but  I  wish  to  say,  in  response  to  what  our 
great  and  distinguished  Speaker  said,  I 
do  not  understand  the  reason  for  this 
unseemly  haste  at  this  point.  We  were 
told  we  would  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  debate  this  bill  and  to  offer  amend- 
ments. As  all  of  us  know,  we  had  about 
nine  amendments  to  the  most  crucial 
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section  of  the  bill,  title  I,  last  night,  and 
we  could  not  speak  either  for  or  against 
them  under  the  limitations  of  time. 

Today,  when  we  came  in,  we  were  told 
the  bill  would  be  finished  at  4  o'clock. 
There  was  an  ultimatum  or  deadline-^ 
"That's  final.    Take  it  or  leave  it." 

There  is  not  much  power  available  to 
a  minority,  especially  a  minority  as 
minor  as  we  are  in  nimibers.  Our  only 
power  is  to  protest  in  any  way  we  can 
and  to  try  to  appeal  to  the  American 
people  with  respect  to  the  unfairness  of 
this  situation,  which  will  not  permit 
adequate  deliberation  on  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  to  come  before 
this  Congress. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  continue  the  statement  of  a 
moment  ago,  as  to  why  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  let  this  House  know  what 
is  actually  in  the  bill.  I  believe  there 
are  Members  here  who  do  not  know, 

I  agree  with  some  who  have  spoken 
before,  that  there  are  parts  of  the  report 
which  are  actually  misleading.  This  is 
the  or\ly  reason  I  am  asking  for  a  fair 
amount  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  which 
is  supposedly  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world. 

This  chvu-ch-state  issue  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  brush  aside.  We  may  think 
that  by  avoiding  the  debate  today  we 
can  eliminate  the  controversy.  We  can- 
not eliminate  the  controversy,  but  we 
may  transfer  that  controversy  to  every 
community  and  every  hamlet  in  this 
country,  because  this  will  give  the  local 
educational  authority  great  leeway  in 
providing  any  of  the  program,  projects, 
or  services  listed  on  page  6  or  7  of  the 
report.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford],  a  very  ardent 
supporter  of  this  bill,  said  this  both  on 
the  floor  in  a  private  conversation  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  in  a  caucus  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee. 
He  said  that  there  was  nothing  listed  on 
page  6  or  7  that  could  not  be  provided  in 
the  private  schools  or  in  the  public 
schools  or  any  place  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  with  the  Federal  tax  dollars. 

This  Education  Committee,  in  my 
judgment,  has  not  made  clear  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  what  is  in  this  bUl. 
There  have  been  all  kinds  of  contra- 
dictions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before, 
this  question  of  church-state  cannot  be 
eliminated  and  every  one  of  us — if  we 
transfer  it  to  the  local  educational 
agency — is  going  to  be  involved  in  it,  be- 
cause since  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
bill  on  how  the  funds  can  be  spent  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  and  the  hir- 
ing of  teachers  with  public  funds  and 
placing  them  in  private  schools,  then 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  pressures 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
local  educational  agency.  We  may  very 
well  see  the  appointment  or  election  of 
school  board  members  on  the  basis — not 
of  their  qualifications— but  on  whether 
they  are  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew— or 
a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society  or  a 
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Miiower  of  Billie  James  Hargls.  These 
Sds  may  also  set  up  their  own  pnvate 
g?ntary  school  system  with  Federal 

^"^S  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
'tieman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

^"Sr    GEORGE    W.    ANDREWS.     Mr. 

rhairman.  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
Mr  POWELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  in 

^^e^CHAIRMAN.    Will  theChairman 
^isoend  for  a  minute?  V 

Mr  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
rhairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
state  his  preferential  motion? 

Ur  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  That 
the  (Committee  rise  and  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
have  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  that  motion  will  not  be  in 
order  again  until  substantial  change  is 
made  in  the  bill. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  and  all  amendments  to 
section  203  close  in  5  minutes,  with  one- 
half  of  the  time  reserved  to  the  chair- 
man. ,    ,  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  moves  that  all  debate  and 
all  amendments 

Mr.  HARDY.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 

of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HARDY.  He  is  moving  that  he 
is  going  to  have  half  of  the  time.  Is  that 
a  proper  motion?  I  had  understood  it 
was  not.  I  believe  it  can  be  done  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  please  restate  his  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  imderstood  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  withdraw  the  previ- 
ous motion.  I  move  all  debate  and  all 
amendments  on  this  title  and  this  sec- 
tion close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  original  motion  be  read. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  I  want  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  takes  vmanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  asks  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  right.  I  with- 
draw it.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  a  vote  on  his 
original  motion? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  motion  as  originally 
made? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  At  the 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  the  motion  his  voice  was  inaudible. 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  motion  that  he 
made  should  be  reread  and  read  loud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  at- 
tempt to  state  how  he  imderstood  it.  It 
may  be  in  error. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  that  the  reporter  read  what 
the  Chairman  said  so  we  can  all  hear  it. 
It  would  be  very  helpful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  is  putting  the  Chair  in  the 
same  position  he  had  liim  in  a  little 
while  ago.  This  goes  straight,  head  on, 
into  all  of  the  practices  and  procedures 
of  the  House  to  have  the  reporter  re- 
report  a  motion.  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  the  motion,  as  the  Chair  under- 
stood it.  The  Chair  will  say  frankly 
the  Chair  had  a  little  difficulty  hearmg 
it  but  my  understanding  of  the  motion 
was  that  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee 
moved  that  all  debate  and  all  amend- 
ments  to   section   203   be   closed   m   5 

minutes.  _      ,    j   4.  „,„ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    And  time 

was  reserved  for  the  chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  did  not 

hear  that. 
Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 

Uamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  gentleman  will 

state  it.  .,.  i.1.  *  *v,« 

Mr  HOSMER.  In  the  event  that  the 
motion  is  carried.  If  put,  would  the  mo- 
tion carried  be  that  which  was  actual  y 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
or  according  to  the  record  as  reporte<i, 
or  would  it  be  the  motion  as  stated  by 
the  Chair?  ^^         .„  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  will  be 
as  stated  by  the  Chair,  as  was  the  case 
yesterday  and  is  the  case  today. 

The  motion  is  thaf  all  debate  on  this 
section  close  in  5  minutes.       ^  ^    _.    . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  in  his  opinion  the  "ayes 

^Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  149,  noes 

126. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  for  approximately  1  minute. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
am  not  proud  of  the  performance  of  this 
body.  I  have  served  here  for  approxi- 
mately 19  years,  and  I  have  been  real 
proud  of  most  of  the  operations  that  we 
performed  during  that  time. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  a  biU 
that  is  more  important.  Perhaps  we  will 
never  have  one  more  important  than 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 

There  are  two  major  issues  here,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  legislation  that 
needs  more  detailed  discussion,  more 
comprehensive  debate,  than  the  question 
of  church-state  relations  and  the  ques- 
tion of  centralized  control  of  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  youth  of  our  country. 
Concentration  in  Washington  of  control 
over  aU  the  education  machinery  could 
be  dangerous  to  the  very  fabric  of  our 
government.  We  must  guard  against 
this. 


I  had  not  intended  to  say  a  word  about 
this  measure.  I  did  want  to  listen,  and 
I  wanted  to  learn,  and  my  purpose  in 
taking  the  floor  is  to  say  that  if  it  takes 
us  all  of  next  week  to  dispose  of  this  leg- 
islation it  might  be  time  well  spent.  We 
ought  not' to  rush  through  this  bill.  It  is 
far  too  important  and  too  far  reaching. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QmEl. 

By  imanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  the  time  allotted 
him  was  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QxtieI, 


AMENDMENT    OFFEEED    BY    MB.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
95,  lines  5,  10,  and  21,  and  on  page  96,  lines 
2,  5.  14.  17-18,  and  20,  and  on  page  97,  line  4, 
strike  out  the  word  "textbooks". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  because  this  is  the  one  part 
of  title  II  I  disagree  with.  The  library 
services  provision  I  think  is  a  good  fea- 
ture in  this  title.  We  have  helped  U- 
braries  in  other  bills  in  the  past.  The 
Congress  has  estabUshed  itself  as  a  sup- 
porter of  library  services.  This  will  as- 
sist the  library  services  in  the  schools 
and  for  all.  ^  ,.    .^   , 

As  you  know,  this  title  is  not  limited 
to  educationally  deprived  children.  With 
textbooks  I  think  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  Textbooks  are  avail- 
able for  public  and  private  school  chil- 
dren. For  public  schools  I  say  it  is  dan- 
erous  because  it  is  one  step  from  the 
Federal  Government  deciding  what  shall 
be  in  those  textbooks. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  Today  the 
Federal  Government  is  providing  re- 
search in  curriculum.  Four  grants  were 
made  one  each  to  Oregon,  Wisconsin, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Harvard  Universities  for 
research  in  curriculum  and  textbook 
writing.  Last  year  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  amendments  provided 
for  institutes  not  only  for  science  and 
modem  foreign  languages  and  math  but 
also  other  subjects.  So  we  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  financing  research  and 
training  of  teachers,  and  now  with  this 
bill  it  will  finance  textbooks,  this  will 
put  the  Federal  Government  one  step 
away  from  Federal  control  able  to  take 
that  step  anytime  such  steamroller  tac- 
tics again  take  place. 

Now  as  far  as  the  private  schools  are 
concerned,  the  bill  provides  that  the  lo- 
cal public  education  agency  can  make 
the  decision  as  to  which  textbooks  shall 
be  available,  and  private  school  children 
will  have  only  these  avaUable  to  them. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  deci- 
sion.    The  private  school  will  have  to 
receive  the  textbooks  as  determined  by 
the  public  agency.     You  can  therefore 
see  the  danger  we  are  getting  into  if  Fed- 
eral influence  becomes  a  serious  problem. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell!. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  am  shocked  to  hear  tiie  gentle- 
man' from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qttie]  make 
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the  suggestion  that  there  is  anything  in 
this  bill  that  would  limit  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  the  public  schools  in  the  text- 
books that  would  be  provided  by  these 
funds.  He  knows  very  well  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  there  will  be  a  list 
prepared  by  the  local  public  school 
agency  of  books  available  under  this  title. 
No  school  or  no  student  is  obligated  un- 
der any  circumstances  to  take  advantage 
of  the  textbooks  made  available.  The 
practice  will  not  vary  from  the  plan  and 
methods  now  used  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  those  States  that  do  furnish  text- 
books. 

I  would  like  to  state  further  that  it  has 
been  the  intention  of  this  legislation 
from  the  beginning  to  include  textbooks 
and  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
would  not  have  been  necessary  in  the 
original  draft,  but  we  added  textbooks  so 
there  should  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  we  intended  the  definition  of 
library  resources  to  include  textbooks — 
for  children,  not  schools  or  institutions — 
without  regard  to  the  place  of  school 
attendance  of  those  children  choosing  to 
use  such  textbooks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    GRIFFIN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  On 
page  96.  line  1,  Insert  "educationally  and 
economically  deprived"  before  "children" 
and  strike  out  the  words  "and  teachers." 

On  page  96,  after  line  12  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(C)  provide  assurance  that  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  or  other  instructional 
materials  shall  be  made  available  In  school 
-attendance  areas  having  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  educationally  and  economically  de- 
prived children." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  f demanded  by  Mr.  Griffin), 
there  were — ayes  65,  noes  133. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Payments  to  States 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  202  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amovmt 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
In  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  203(b)  and  in  which 
no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law  to 
provide  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
printed  and  published  Instructional  mate- 
rials for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in 
any  one  or  more  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  such  State,  the  Commissioner  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  ou  an  equitable 
basis  of  such  library  resources,  textbooks,  or 
other  instructional  materials  for  such  use 
and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  out  of  that 
State's  allotment. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  prefer- 
ential motion? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  It  is 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  until  there 
has  been  substantial  change  made  in  the 
bill  that  motion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  privileged  to  be 
a  former  public  school  teacher,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  if  the  schoolchildren  in 
America  today,  whether'  they  are  de- 
prived or  not  deprived,  could  witness  thjs 
performance  by  the  Repiresentativ^s 
chosen  by  their  parents  to  represent 
them  in  this  high  seat  of  government 
that  a  near  unanimous  conclusion 
would  be  reached  by  them,  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  need  the  help  and  not 
them. 

This  bill  reported  out  of  committee 
some  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago  after  con- 
siderable hearings  and  discussions  by 
able  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I  was 
foimerly  a  member,  has  been  available 
to  all  of  the  membership  for  study.  I 
have  in  my  limited  way  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  bill  was  reported  to  make  a 
study  of  it.  Not  only  because  I  wanted 
to  know  what  was  in  the  bill  and  to  see 
if  we  are  really  doing  what  I  think  ought 
to  be  done  but  because  I  believe  that 
along  with  most  other  Americans  we, 
regardless  of  our  feeling  on  specific  issues 
and  details  of  this  bill,  know  that  the 
time  now  confronts  us  when  something 
must  be  done  to  improve  our  support  of 
education  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

It  is  not  a  comfortable  feeling  to  have 
as  your  guests  in  this  Capitol  two  dis- 
tinguished young  ladies  from  one  of  the 
great  women's  colleges  in  America  and 
have  them  ask  you  while  you  are  dining 
with  them,  "What  is  the  matter?  Why 
are  you  afraid  of  us?"  Now  I  ask.  Why 
are  we  unwilling  to  do  as  Webster  tells 
us  day  after  day  when  we  look  at  the 
etching  on  this  piece  of  granite  over  the 
Speaker's  chair?  Why  are  we  unwilling 
to  call  forth  the  power  of  this  Nation, 
its  resources,  both  human  and  natural, 
to  help  our  young  people  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  and  challenges  of  1965? 

The  first  taxes  levied  in  this  country 
upon  the  citizens  for  public  education 
was  to  give  religious  instruction. 

The  whole  fabric  of  our  Government 
is  based  on  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Now  we  come  to  this 
question  of  the  establishment  of  religion 
in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Justice  Black,  I  think,  in  tho  Ever- 
son  case  hit  it  head  on  when  he  talked 
about  what  is  this  business  of  establish- 
ment of  religion.  Let  me  quote  him 
please.   He  said : 

Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions. 


or  prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
remain  away  from  church  against  his  will  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished  for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  re- 
ligious organizations  or  groups  and  vice  versa. 
(U.S.  330,  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  1 
(at  p.  15).) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  clarify,  for  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well  of  the  House,  the  reason 
I  objected  before.    I  am  very  sorry. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  yield  to  me,  I  need 
no  clarification.  I  have  the  utmost  of 
respect  and  the  highest  regard  for  the 
gentleman  and  his  sincerity  of  purpose, 
ability,  and  I  take  not  the  slightest 
offense. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  feelings,  and  wish  to  re- 
ciprocate. 

My  problem  is  that  we  have  been  given 
advice  that  we  are  trying  to  finish  by  4 
o'clock.  We  have  a  flock  of  amend- 
ments here  which  I  fear  may  not  be  dis- 
cussed 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
words  of  Justice  Black  are  found  in  330 
United  States  Reports,  Everson  against 
Board  of  Education,  page  I  at  pages  15 
and  16. 

I  have  studied  to  the  very  limit  of  my 
capacity  H.R.  2362,  and  I  cannot  find  any 
word  or  line  anywhere  in  it  which  estab- 
lishes a  religion.  No  church  is  being  set 
up  by  this  bill.  No  religion  is  being 
aided.  No  one  would  be  forced  to  attend 
a  church  or  to  profess  a  belief  or  dis- 
belief of  any  kind.  Nor  would  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs 4f  a  religious  organization. 

Thdfce  parts  of  this  legislation  which 
provide  materials  or  services  to  chil- 
dren in  attendance  at  nonpublic  schools 
are  plainly  and  unequivocally  for  the 
benefit  of  children  and  not  for  a  partic- 
ular school  or  church. 

Let  us  see  what  the  bill  does  do,  as 
opposed  to  what  it  does  not  do.  The 
Federal  Government  would  help  local 
school  districts  give  special  services  to 
the  poor  children  in  those  districts  and 
as  a  result  thereof,  mind  you,  help  also 
all  of  the  other  children,  and  the  tax- 
payers, the  fathers  and  mothers  of  those 
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other  children.  The  States  would  have 
to  provide  textbooks  to  students  who 
need  assistance  at  the  schools,  and  the 
local  public  school  ofiBcials  would  decide 
which  books  would  be  bought.  Every- 
body would  be  benefited. 

Let  us  grant  to  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed some  fears  that  perhaps  on  the 
local  level  there  could  be  some  differ- 
ence in  the  way  the  bill  is  administered 
in  one  section  of  the  country  as  opposed 
to  another.  But,  mind  you,  at  no  time 
and  by  no  means  under  this  bill  can  we 
be  charged  with  violating  our  constitu- 
tional oath  to  support  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  We  are  not 
here  authorizing  the  appropriation  for, 
nor  will  we  later  appropriate  funds  for, 
the  establishment  of  a  religion.  We  will 
here  authorize  and  we  will  later  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  further  expansion 
of  a  public  educational  program  which 
will  benefit  all  of  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica; and,  by  benefiting  them,  thusly,  we 
will  come  to  the  day  when  no  Member 
of  this  House — and  let  us  hope  no  citizen 
of  this  Nation — can  have  reason  to 
deplore  tragic  and  ill-advised  circum- 
stances occurring  in  our  land  today. 

Voting  laws  and  civil  rights  laws  are 
not  the  answer  here.  The  answer  is  in 
educating  all  of  the  people— the  young 
and  the  old,  the  believers  and  the  un- 
believers— to  the  real  assets  and 
strengths  of  a  great  democratic  society. 
So  let  us  get  this  debate  back  on  the 
track.  I  heard  someone  say  yesterday 
something  about  stampedes.  Let  us  not 
stampede  anything.  Let  us  calm  down 
as  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  provide  here,  as  we  know  we 
must  provide,  for  the  future  education  of 
the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
America.  And  do  not  be  concerned 
about  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  in  contravention 
of  local  customs  and  State  customs.  The 
authority  to  do  such  as  that  is  no  more  in 
this  bill  than  it  is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
there  any  amendments  at  the  desk  to 
this  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Does  anyone  desire 

to  offer  any  amendments  to  this  section? 

Mr.    GrOODELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    a 

parliamentary    inquiry.    What    section 

are  we  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    This  is  section  204. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  reshaping  America  if 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  passed.  The 
bill  will  drastically  change  the  institu- 
tions that  are  America. 

Like  my  very  distinguished  and  be- 
loved friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum],  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well,  many  Members  of  this  House  will 
vote  for  this  bill  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  doing  a  great  service  for  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  make  the  point 
and  caution,  however,  that  many  who 
vote  for  this  bill  today  may  well  regret 
their  vote  after  this  act  goes  into  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  this  Nation  need  assistance. 
There  are  ways  that  we  can  and  should 


help  them — ways  that  would  provide 
more  significant  assistance  than  is  avail- 
able in  this  bill,  without  raising  constitu- 
tional questions  and  without  stirring 
controversy  in  our  communities. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill — at  least,  with  respect  to  the  first 
amendment:  If  she  indicated  that  this 
bill  violates  the  first  amendment,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. However,  I  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  this  bill  which  do  pro- 
vide for  assistance  to  students  of  private 
and  parochial  schools  are  poorly  drafted ; 
they  are  too  vague  and  indefinite.  As  a 
matter  of  policy  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  these  provisions  should  be  clear 
and  certain. 

I  regret  to  say  it,  but  someone  today 
should  put  the  Members  on  notice.  You 
are  about  to  vote  for  a  bill  which,  in  its 
present  form,  is  likely  to  ignite  a  civil 
war  in  almost  every  community  of  this 
Nation.  Let  me  explain  why  that  is  so. 
If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  before 
you,  look  at  section  205(a)  (2) .  You  will 
note  that  a  local  public  educational 
agency  which  submits  an  application  for 
aid  under  this  bill  can  qualify  only  if  it 
is  determined  that  "to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency  who 
are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  such  agency  has 
made  provision  for  including  special  ed- 
ucational services  and  arrangements 
^such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educa- 
tional services  and  equipment)  in  which 
such  children  can  participate." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no 
clear  or  precise  definition  of  what 
"sei-vices  and  arrangements"  means. 
The  only  clue  provided  by  the  bill  is  that 
the  services  and  arrangements  should  be 
"special"  services  and  arrangements, 
such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational  ra- 
dio and  television,  and  mobile  educa- 
tional services  and  equipment,  in  which 
children  attending  private  schools  can 
participate. 

If  the  meaning  and  scope  of  this  lan- 
guage were  clear  and  definite,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  serious  question  of  con- 
stitutionality could  be- raised.  As  the 
language  now  stands,  however,  it  will  stir 
controversy,  and  it  will  invite  applica- 
tions of  the  law  which  may  exceed  con- 
stitutional bounds. 

What  does  the  language,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  mean?  Quite  understand- 
ably, the  parents  of  children  in  the  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  in  each  com- 
munity, which  is  eligible  for  aid  under 
this  bill,  will  make  a  determined  effort 
to  obtain  as  much  assistance  as  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children. 

How  much  assistance,  and  exactly 
what  kind  of  assistance,  can  be  provided 
under  this  bill  by  a  local  public  school 
agency  for  children  who  attend  the  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools? 

It  is  clear  that  the  local  public  educa- 
tional agency  cannot  qualify  for  aid 
unless  it  does  provide  "special"  services 
and  arrangements  in  which  private  and 
parochial  school  children  can  participate. 
But  the  language  of  the  bill  is  so  vague 


and  indefinite  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  that  aid  is  necessarily  left  to  negotia- 
tion at  the  local  level  between  public  and 
parochial  school  ofiBcials.  Provisions 
made  for  such  aid  to  children  of  pi-ivate 
and  parochial  schools  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  educational  agency  "con- 
sistent with  such  basic  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  es- 
tablish." 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  vague  and 
indefinite  language  in  this  bill  on  so  cru- 
cial a  point  is  an  invitation  to  civil  war 
in  nearly  every  community  of  this  Nation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
have  permission  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  if  he  will  permit  me  to  continue  for 
a  few  more  minutes. 
Mr.  CAREY.    Within  the  5  minutes? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Yes. 
Mr.  CAREY.    "Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  obj'^tion. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  children  of  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  may.  or  they 
may  not,  get  very  much  assistance  under 
this  bill.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
amount  and  kind  of  such  assistance  will 
probably  varj'  from  community  to  com- 
munity, depending  upon  the  religious 
complexion  and  the  power  structure  in 
the  various  communities;  and  depend- 
ing also  on  what  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  may  consider  to  be  compliance 
with  the  provisions  in  this  bill  to  which 
I  have  pointed. 

Frankly,  I  would  not  want  to  be  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  job 
of  administering  a  law  with  language 
that  is  so  vague  and  pregnant  with  con- 
troversy. This  bill  will  place  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  that  unfortu- 
nate position. 

Obviously,  there  are  ways  that  the 
Federal  Government  could,  and  should, 
assist  those  children  who  attend  private 
and  parochial  schools.  Congress  could 
do  it  through  the  Ayres-Goodell-Curtis 
bill  which  would  treat  all  school  children 
equally,  and  which  would  not  raise  the 
difficult  and  divisive  problems  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  Congress  could  provide 
such  aid  through  a  system  of  tax  credits, 
or  through  a  junior  GI  bill  of  rights 
that  would  return  Federal  funds  to  be 
applied  toward  tuition  and  expenses  in 
schools.  Such  an  approach  would  avoid 
constitutional  questions  and,  most  im- 
portantly, it  would  provide  equality  of 
treatment     and    preserve    educational 

freedom.        

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Based  upon  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  it  is  conceivable  that  if  this 
bill  passes,  candidates  may  run  for  local 
boards  of  education  or  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  on 
the  basis  of  the  type  of  arrangements 
or  services  or  assistance  they  might  be 
willing,  or  unwilling,  to  make  or  offer  to 
private  educational  institutions? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  foresee  not  only 
the  problem  described  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  but  I  can  foresee  other 
very  disturbing  problems  as  well.  In 
some  States  this  bUl  may  precipitate  ef- 
forts to  amend  skate  constitutions  to 
prevent  aid  from  going  to  private  pa- 
rochial schools.  In  other  States,  imder- 
standably,  this  bill  will  spark  determined 
efforts  to  remove  existing  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  now  restrict  or 
preclude  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  merely  to  point  out 
that  the  language  which  the  gentleman 
has  quoted  is  not  contained  in  title  n 
of  the  bill  but  is  contained  in  title  I  of 
the  bill.    We  have  proceeded  past  title  I, 

but  since  the  gentleman  has 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  we  did  not  have  sufBcient  time  in 
which  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
that  the  administration  of  the  bill  will 
cause  great  concern  at  the  local  level 
among  educators  in  the  administration 
of  this  title. 

I  should  like  to  quote  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
a  long-distance  telephone  call  which  I 
received  at  11:45  a.  m.  today  from  Mr. 
Frank  Stevens,  supervisor  of  school 
libraries  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  He  informed  me 
that  he  is  working  on  several  State  plans 
for  the  administration  of  title  n  in  New 
York  State  and  is  cognizant  of  our  State 
constitution  and  that  he  foresees  no 
difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the 
title  under  the  present  language  of  title 
nof  H.R.  2362. 

Also,  a  distinguished  educator  from 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  when  he  was 
asked  did  he  think  he  would  have  trouble 
in  making  arrangements  for  taking  care 
of  needy  children  under  this  title,  he  re- 
sponded that  if  they  could  not  help  those 
children  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
they  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  educa- 
tors. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  does  not  trust  the  edu- 
cators of  this  country  to  administer  the 
bill  fairly  and  effectively  and  I  do. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  appar- 
ently this  bill  is  going  to  be  passed  and  is 
going  to  become  law.  I  devoutly  hope 
and  pray  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  right.    But  I  fear  and  I  think 


many  people  know  in  their  hearts  and 
minds  that  this  may  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  right,  when  he  says 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bill  as  he  did  in  title  I  in 
his  previous  colloquy. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  object  to  the  policy 
of  creating  vague  and  indefinite  lan- 
guage which  will  only  precipitate  and 
encourage  civil  war  at  the  local  commu- 
nity level.  In  many  communities  where 
they  have  been  working  out  the  prob- 
lems for  the  various  public  and  parochial 
schools  they  have  been  able  to  do  that. 
But  this  is  legislation  which  is  bound  to 
erupt  into  great  controversy  in  every 
community. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fui'ther,  I  cannot  foresee  how  we 
can  have  civil  war  in  following  the  pre- 
cepts of  constitutional  legislation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  stated 
that  I  think  these  are  constitutional 
questions.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  even 
if  I  were,  there  are  some  who  think  it 
constitutional,  and  others  who  believe 
it  unconstitutional  within  the  legal  pro- 
fession. However,  there  are  church- 
state  questions  that  are  raised.  I  feel 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  very 
eloquently  stated  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  concern 
about  transferring  this  controversy  to 
the  local  community  with  disruptive  and 
devisive  results,  and  harmful  to  local 
educational  programs. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
read  from  the  statement  of  one  individ- 
ual who  said  he  thought  it  could  be  ad- 
ministered very  well  in  that  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  read 
a  telegram  which  I  have  received  re- 
cently? "The  National  School  Boards 
Association,  composed  of  the  17,000  local 
school  boards  responsible  for  ed'^cating 
95  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  pupils  would 
strongly  support  a  proposal  to  amend 
H.R.  2362,  to  incorporate  a  provision  for 
judicial  review.  Important  concerns 
about  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  local  controls  of  a  strong,  vigorous 
system  of  public  education  mandate  this 
support." 

May  I  add  that  for  once  and  for  all 
this  Congress   and  the  people   of  the 


United  States  should  have  a  court  deci- 
sion and  say  whether  it  is  constitutional 
or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  the  children  in  pri- 
vate schools.  I  want  them,  to  have  the 
best  education  they  can  be  given.  My 
own  preference  would  be  the  shared-time 
concept  which  would  allow  unlimited 
funds  to  go  to  the  public-school  facili- 
ties whereby  any  child  from  a  private 
school  could  attend  5  mornings  a  week 
or  3  days  a  week  and  take  science,  for- 
eign language,  music,  art,  physical  edu- 
cation, or  any  other  classes  in  a  public 
school  on  the  basis  of  any  arrangements 
worked  out  at  the  local  level  between 
private  school  authorities  and  public 
school  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  nieces  and 
nephews  that  are  now  in  parochial 
schools.  One  is  a  boy  at  the  high  school 
level  which  has  no  gymnasium  in  this 
private  school  and  they  use  a  nearby  one 
on  Saturdays.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be. 

I  have  a  niece  and  a  nephew  who  are 
in  the  elementary  schools,  one  in  a  class 
of  51  children  and  one  in  a  class  of  48. 
They  have  no  music  and  art  courses,  no 
foreign  language,  no  school  lunch  pro- 
gram— none  of  the  extra  services  which 
we  provide  in  the  public  schools. 

I  want  those  children  to  have  the  same 
services.  I  think  there  is  a  way  to  do  it 
that  will  not  create  problems  at  the  local 
level,  and  that  would  be  to  limit  the 
public  funds  to  the  public  schools,  but 
to  make  them  wide  open  to  any  child, 
and  all  programs  and  services  available 
to  any  children  who  attend  the  private 
schools, 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  the 
sender  of  the  telegram  just  read,  is  an 
organization  that  has  attempted  to  gut 
every  school  bill  that  has  come  before 
the  Congress  since  I  have  been  here. 
This  appears  to  be  their  latest  in  that 
series  of  efforts. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  do  now 
close. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
there  were — ayes  127,  noes  96. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sts-tfi  it 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  Rules  of  the  House  would  it  be  pos- 
sible or  permissible  to  move  to  close 
debate  on  the  whole  bill  until  each  sec- 
tion has  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  practices 
and  precedents  of  the  House  the  bill  is 
being  read  by  sections.  A  motion  is  in 
order  to  close  debate  on  each  section 
after  it  has  been  read  and  debated. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  How  much  debate  on 
each  section  is  required  to  be  had? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    At  least  5  minutes. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Public  control  of  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  material  and  types 
which  may  be  made  available 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Title  to  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  control  and  administration 
of  their  vise,  shall  vest  only  in  a  public 
agency. 

(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  any 
^hool  in  any  State  shall  be  limited  to  those 
which  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  educational  authority  or 
agency  for  use,  or  are  used,  in  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  of  that  State. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
there  any  amendments  at  the  desk  to 
this  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
have  been  offered. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  do  now 
close. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  that. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  withdraw  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  earlier  in  the  afternoon  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  expressed 
profound  and  deep  personal  concern 
about  the  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Ala- 
bama last  night.  I  want  to  assure  her 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
millions  of  law-abiding,  decent,  God- 
fearing Alabamians  share  her  concern, 
and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  guilty 
party  will  be  apprehended,  prosecuted, 
and  convicted  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
his  statement  and  concur  with  his  re- 
marks. At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
efiforts  to  indict  the  Governor  and  the 
people  of  Alabama  for  isolated  instances 
such  as  the  one  that  regrettably  took 
place  last  night  is  as  uncalled  for  as 
would  be  a  similar  indictment  of  the 
Governor  or  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  murder  of  Malcolm  X. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGfi  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too,  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  expressing  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  our  profound  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Lluzzo  in  Alabama.  To 
her  husband  and  to  her  children  go  om* 
deepest  sympathy. 


I,  too,  want  to  say  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Alabamians  and  southerners 
are  law-abiding  people,  as  evidenced  by 
the  patience  and  the  little  violence  that 
has  occurred  in  the  9  weeks  they  have 
been  under  pressure  from  thousands  of 
outsiders  in  one  of  the  worst  demonstra- 
tions any  people  of  any  State  has  had  to 
endure. 

The  man  or  woman,  be  he  from  Ala- 
bama or  be  he  from  elsewhere,  who 
pulled  that  trigger,  committed  a  das- 
tardly act.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  he  is  swiftly  brought  to  trial  and, 
if  found  guilty,  punished  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law.  Good  people  in  Ala- 
bama, as  good  people  anywhere,  hate 
with  all  the  passion  that  is  in  us  the 
coward  who,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
takes  the  life  of  another  human  being. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the 
terrible  experience  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama are  going  through.  Over  25,000 
people  from  all  over  this  land  have  been 
gathered  in  our  towns  for  9  weeks. 
These  are  all  kinds  of  people,  good  peo- 
ple, well-meaning  people,  rightwingers, 
leftwingers,  Socialists,  Communists, 
thugs,  and  some  the  dregs  of  society. 
There  have  been  repeated  and  well- 
organized  instances  of  provocation 
against  the  law  enforcement  officers ;  our 
duly  elected  State  officials  have  been 
ridiculed  and  vilified  from  one  end  of 
this  land  to  the  other;  otu-  citizens  have 
been  pictiured  in  cartoons  in  many  news- 
papers as  monsters,  as  slinking  rats,  and 
every  other  vile  thing  that  could  be 
printed.  How  can  any  Uttle  town,  any- 
where in  America,  hope  to  survive  such 
an  onslaught? 

Some  weeks  ago  I  requested  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress  to  use 
the  influence  of  their  offices  to  bring  an 
end  to  these  demonstrations,  pointing 
out  that  the  President  had  promised  the 
demonstrators  their  voting  rights  bill. 

Now,  I  say  once  more,  let  us  end  this 
lawlessness.  Remove  from  the  streets 
the  attempts  to  legislate  and  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  American  way  of  solving  our 
problems  in  the  courts  and  Congress,  in 
proper  procedures  in  legislating  our  laws. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  people  have  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  our  Governor,  George 
Wallace.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  no 
one  deplores  the  tragedy  of  last  night 
more  than  Governor  Wallace.  Governor 
Wallace  is  a  law-abiding  citizen.  He  is 
a  Christian  gentleman.  I  am  sure  he 
will  lend  the  great  weight  of  his  office  to 
see  that  the  guilty  parties  are  brought 
to  justice. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken,  spoke  out  of  order.  There- 
fore, there  was  no  debate  on  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  ob- 
tained the  5  minutes  by  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.  Therefore, 
there  has  been  debate  on  this  section. 


The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Administration  of  State  plans 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
iinder  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  203(a) ,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failxu'e  to  comply  substantiaUy 
with  any  such  provisions, 

the  Commissioner  shaU  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  1b  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

Mr.  GKX)DELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  freshman  Congressman  of 
less  than  ^  months,  I  stand  appalled  at 
what  I  see.  I  have  heard  a  great  appeal 
today  from  democractic  leadership  con- 
demning Republicans  for  lack  of  coop- 
eration in  this  89th  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  reply  with  a  Biblical 
phrase,  "As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 

What  does  the  Democratic  Party  ex- 
pect of  freemen  when  on  issue  after 
issue  its  will  l.s  imposed,  not  by  merit 
of  the  issue,  but  by  pure  power  politics 
along  the  party  line? 

What  I  see  transpiring  here  day  after 
day  is  the  best  example  of  the  phrase — 
"don't  bother  me  with  facts,  my  mind 
is  made  up" — that  I  have  ever  seen. 

May  I  remind  the  gentleman  of  the 
majority  that  they  are  not  just  here  be- 
cause of  duty — they  are  here  to  do  their 
duty,  which  to  me  means  to  listen,  to 
learn,  and  to  vote  intelligently.  Now, 
how  can  this  be  done  without  full  op- 
portunity for  discussion? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say — deaf  ears  or  not. 

This  Hoiise  today  probably  will  pass 
the  administration's  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — an 
act  I  consider  to  be  totally  unnecessary, 
tremendously  extravagant,  and  an  vtn- 
warranted  intrusion  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment  in  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  50  States. 

The  States  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  take 
care  of  their  own  needs  as  evidenced  by 
the  actions  of  the  38th  session  of  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature  which  probably 
will  conclude  its  work  and  adjourn  today. 
It  has  given  the  most  effective  answer 
possible  to  the  crushing  centralism  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  has  approved 
a  budget  that  will  not  leave  the  com- 
munity or  the  individual  to  grapple  with 
conditions  beyond  their  power  to  man- 
age, nor  will  It  abdicate  local  responsi- 
bility by  inviting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  resolve  local  situations  from 
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Washington.    Idaho  is  willing  to  meet 
and  to  master  its  own  problems  at  home. 

As  proof  of  this,  the  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature enacted  a  brandnew  3 -percent 
sales  and  use  tax,  reduced  income  taxes 
and  property  levies  by  $25  million,  passed 
an  improved  free-port  law,  and  com- 
menced the  job  of  making  sense  out  of 
an  archaic  and  obsolete  system  of  prop- 
erty valuation. 

It  increased  general  governmental 
services  by  nearly  35  percent  and  ended 
with  the  books  in  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Idaho  State  Legis- 
lature— and  this  is  a  point  I  would  like 
mj'  colleagues  to  note  well  today — the 
Idaho  State  Legislature  authorized  a  42 
percent  increase  in  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic schools.  Appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  universities  will  be  up  22 
percent.  The  importance  of  this  is  that 
the  funds  will  be  spent  as  Idaho  dictates, 
not  as  Big  Brother  in  Washington  feels 
they  should  be  spent.  Idaho  will  deter- 
mine what  curricula  will  be  used  in  its 
schools.  Idaho  will  determine  what 
quahfications  a  teacher  shall  have. 
Idaho  will  determine  what  textbooks  will 
be  used.  And,  as  many  Members  here 
today  well  know.  H.R.  2362  can  well 
lead  to  the  ultimate  determination  of 
these  matters  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Idaho  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie  said  of 
this  legislature: 

It  has  faced  and  solved  more  of  the  human 
problems  of  our  people  than  any  session  in 
modern  times  and  has  proved  to  be  a  truly 
responsive  instrument  of  public  service.  We 
don't  need  to  worry  about  any  growing  sen- 
timent for  Federal  Intervention  In  Idaho's 
affairs.  We  are  doing  the  Job  at  home  and 
we  are  doing  it  well. 

I  concur  in  Governor  Smylle's  state- 
ment— and  I  submit  that  this  is  an  out- 
standing record  for  a  State  with  a  popu- 
lation of  just  700,000,  67  percent  of  the 
area  of  which  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errmient,  and  which  is  spread  over  88,000 
square  miles  of  mountains,  desert  and 
forests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  State  governments  ap- 
pear weak  and  feeble  only  when  they 
fail  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  A  State 
has  to  operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
simply  because  it  does  not  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  unlimited  capacity  for 
Incurring  debt.  Where  State  govern- 
ments are  willing  to  keep  the  store  and 
pay  the  bills,  they  are  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do  a  good  and  satisfactory 
job.  Facing  up  to  problems  and  solving 
them  with  courage  and  imagination  is 
not  an  exclusive  attribute  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  where  State  Governors 
and  legislatures  are  willing  to  do  the  job 
and  do  It  right,  you  hear  very  little  senti- 
ment for  coming  hat  in  hand  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Public  education  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  local  governments — and 
their  financins?  is  also  a  local  responsibil- 
ity. These  responsibilities  are  success- 
fully being  carried  out  in  Idaho. 

To  me  the  only  possible  objective  of 
such  a  program  is  to  gain  centralized 
control  of  education  with  all  its  political 
Implications. 

If  and  when  it  Is  determined  that  the 
States  are  unable,  by  themselves,  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  their  educational 


expenses,  then  there  are  other  ways — far 
better  ways — in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  participate.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  Federal  Government  could  re- 
turn to  the  States  a  lump  sum  based 
on  factors  such  as  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  States  schools,  taxes  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
citizens  of  the  States,  and  educational 
needs  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  ever-increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— power  such  as  is  gained  through 
measures  such  as  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering at  this  time — is  found  in  records 
such  as  the  record  of  the  38th  Idaho 
State  Legislature. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  keep  this  in 
mind  when  they  vote  today  on  H.R.  2362. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  all  amendments  to 
section  206  close  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Judicial  review 

Sec.  207.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  203(a)  or  v/ith  his 
final  action  under  section  206(b).  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson].  I 
do  this  to  enable  a  Member  who  is  not 
on  the  committee  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  5  minutes  to  state  his  views  on 
this  section. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  be- 
cause I  think  an  inference  was  left  in 
the  Record,  from  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara], 
that  those  who  have  today  and  yester- 


day and  on  the  day  before  raised  the 
church-state  issue  have  done  so  as  ene- 
mies of  this  legislation  and  because  they 
have  a  desire  to  gut  the  bill. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  record  be- 
fore the  committee  shows  the  represent- 
ative of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  Mr.  Speiser,  representing  an  or- 
ganization that  clearly  said  it  was  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  draft  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today: 

At  is  Is  written  the  bill  could  authorize 
the  most  dangerous  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  church-state  separa- 
tion since  James  Madison's  famous  remon- 
strance set  the  direction  of  American  civil 
liberty  in  1786. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  late  speaker 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn,  once 
said  the  most  valuable  phrase  in  the 
English  language  was,  "Just  a  minute." 
It  is  time  for  this  House,  if  it  takes  all 
day  today  and  tomorrow  and,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  said,  if  it  takes 
all  next  week,  let  us  take  the  time  to 
explore  the  ramifications  of  this  tremen- 
dously important  proposition.  I  read  the 
same  editorial  to  which  reference  was 
made  earlier,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  morning  newspaper,  where 
they  said  a  provision  designed  to  pro- 
mote judicial  review  is  desirable  and 
ought  not  to  be  objectionable  to  anyone 
dedicated  to  the  Constitution. 

Every  one  in  this  House  has  taken  an 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Are  we  too 
busy?  Do  we  have  so  Uttle  time  in  our 
deliberations  here  that  we  cannot  take 
the  time  to  talk  about  the  church-state 
principle  involved  in  this  bill?  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  greatest  sophistry 
during  the  last  3  days  that  I  have  ever 
heard  in  the  5  years  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  this  body.  We  had  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
say  in  response  to  the  question,  "Will  a 
teacher  employed  by  a  public  educational 
agency  go  in  and  teach  in  a  private 
school?"  And  you  heard  him  answer 
this:  "He  will  not  go  to  the  school.  He 
will  go  to  the  pupil." 

I  would  submit  that  if  he  goes  to  that 
pupil  and  teaches  in  a  private  school, 
he  is  going  to  the  school.  It  is  only  the 
most  absurd  kind  of  legal  sophistry 
which  would  impel  us  to  any  different 
conclusion.  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  his  well-circulated  memorandum  on 
this  proposition  back  In  1961  when  we 
were  talking  about  this  very  thing.  Here 
is  what  the  legal  counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
said: 

One  horn  of  the  constitutional  dilemma  is 
that  the  State  may  aid  a  child  to  achieve  a 
sound  body  and  a  sound  mind.  The  other 
Is  that  the  State  may  not  aid  the  religious 
instruction  of  a  child.  To  adopt  without 
qualification  the  theory  that  whatever  bene- 
fits the  child  iB  Ipso  facto  constitutional  Is 
to  ignore  the  obverse  proposition.  It  either 
proves  too  much  or  nothing  at  all. 

I  would  submit  we  prove  nothing  at 
all  if  we  stress  the  pupil-benefit  theory, 
which  is  the  theory  that  this  legislation 
rests  on,  to  the  ridiculous  extent  it  has 
been  stressed  in  the  argument  which 
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comprises  the  legislative  history  of  this 

bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  pointed  out  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation that  we  are  going  to  be  getting  into 
under  this  bill  where  because  of  the  lack 
of  clarity  we  find  in  section  205(a)(2) 
we  are  going  to  have  people  running  for 
elective  offices  on  school  boards  and 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  their  platforms  will  be,  "I  am 
for  giving  the  private  schools  that"  and 
the  other  fellow  will  say,  "No,  I  will  see 
they  don't  get  anything  at  all."  Yet, 
under  this  bill  as  written  you  have  no 
adequate  provision  for  determining  that 
question  even  in  the  courts.  I  submit 
that  is  the  basic  defect  and  vice  of  this 
bill.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  once  it  is 
passed  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  judicial 
determination  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
constitutional.  Those  of  you  in  this 
House  2  years  ago  will  remember  that  I 
raised  a  question  on  a  higher  education 
Federal-aid  bill  as  to  this  point  of  ju- 
dicial review.  There  were  those  who  said 
do  not  talk  about  that.  You  are  asking 
Congress  to  abdicate  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  decide  for  Itself  wheth- 
er or  not  this  law  is  constitutional. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  point 
out  that  even  a  majority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  pointed  out  in  his  views  ac- 
companying the  majority  report  that 
there  is  a  real  concern  over  the  F>ossibility 
that  this  bill  may  be  administered  in 
an  unconstitutional  fashion  in  some  local 
programs,  and  the  truth  is  we  do  not 
have  the  means  to  determine  whether 
ornotthat  isso. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  raise  this  is- 
sue do  so  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
attending  private  schools.  It  is  as  much 
to  their  interest  as  it  is  to  public  school 
authorities  to  know  precisely  what  bene- 
fits will  be  available  to  each  under  this 
legislation.  We  in  the  Republican  Party 
are  not  opposed  to  equal  treatment  for 
private  schools.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  have  offered  our  alternative  pro- 
posal which  would  benefit  every  student, 
in  public  or  private  schools,  equally  by 
giving  the  parent  of  that  student  a  gener- 
ous tax  credit.  That  program  has  been 
publicly  commended  by  the  Citizens  for 
Educational  Freedom — CEP — as  truly 
equal  treatment  for  all  American  school- 
children. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot  help  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fast-talking  performance 
of  our  friend  who  just  finished.  One  can- 
not help  be  impressed,  either,  by  the  fact 
the  gentleman  takes  out  of  context  from 
an  editorial,  about  which  it  was  said 
earlier  that  the  great  Washington  Post 
Is  not  writing  legislative  history.  I  am 
going  to  be  fascinated  to  watch  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man follows  the  editorial  language  of 
that  great  newspaper  in  the  future.  He 
is  in  a  brandnew  abode  now. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  gentleman  is 
quoting  from  a  Februaiy  7  letter  from  Mr. 
Speiser  of  the  ACLU  and  that  his  objec- 
tions have  since  been  met  by  subcom- 
niittee  action. 


I  might  suggest  further  you  can  beat 
this  dog  all  you  want  for  political  pur- 
poses; you  can  demagog  however  subtly 
and  try  to  scare  people  off  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren  with  your 
demagoguery 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand that  those  words  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Please  take  the  words  down. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  accused  one  of  his  col- 
leagues of  demagoguery. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
was  referring  to  a  gentleman;  who  takes 
exception  to  that? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order :  The  gentleman  must  take 
his  seat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  take  his  seat.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  words  objected  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  might  suggest  further  you  can  beat  this 
dog  all  you  want  for  political  purposes;  you 
can  demagog  however  subtly  and  try  to 
scare  people  off  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren  with  your  demagoguery — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  2362  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  certain  words 
used  in  debate  were  objected  to  and  on 
request  were  taken  down  and  read  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  and  he  herewith  reported 
the  same  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  words  objected  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  might  suggest  further  you  can  beat  this 
dog  all  you  want  for  political  purposes;  you 
can  demagog  however  subtly  and  try  to 
scare  people  off  a^  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  with  your  demagogu- 
ery— 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  that 
Members  in  debate  have  reasonable  flex- 
ibility in  expressing  their  thoughts. 

The  Chair  sees  nothing  about  the 
words  that  contravene  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  point  of  order  is  not  sus- 
tained. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  sitting. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fvir- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2362)  with  Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

There  has  been  no  motion  to  resolve 
the  House  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  Is  out  of  order  at  this 
point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  auto- 
matically goes  back  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
now  that  all  debate  and  amendments  on 
section  207  be  closed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
could  not  hear  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Ml-.  POWELL.  Well,  I  shall  use  my 
Baptist  preacher's  voice :  I  move  that  all 
debate  on  section  207  close  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man withhold  his  motion? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  has  apparently  been  lost  be- 
tween here  and  the  desk.  I  will  with- 
draw it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TTTLE  in SUPPLEMENTARY    EDUCATIONAL 

CENTERS  AND  .SERVICES 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  j'ears,  a  program  for  making  grants 
for  supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services,  to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  vitally  needed  educational  services 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality, 
and  to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular 
school  programs. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  t*iere  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  but 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  five 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bell  :  On  page 
101,  line  9,  after  "grants"  Insert  "to  State 
educational  agencies  for  carrjring  out  State 
plans." 

Beginning  on  line  22,  page  101,  through 
line  22,  page  103.  amend  section  302  by 
striking  out  the  words  "appxirtlon",  "appor- 
tioned", "apportionment",  "reapportion- 
ment", and  "reapportioned",  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "allot",  "allotted",  "allotment", 
"reallotment",  and  "reallotted"  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

On  page  104.  line  1,  after  the  word  "accord- 
ance" Insert  "with  a  plan  submitted  by  the 
State  educational  agency  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  in  accordance". 

On  page  107.  lines  1  and  3,  strike  out 
"Conunlssioner"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"State  educational  agency"; 

On  page  108,  line  22,  and  on  page  109, 
line  17,  strike  out  "Commissioner"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "State  educational  agency": 

On  page  110.  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  and  4. 

On  page  110.  line  10,  strike  out  "appor- 
tioned" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "allotted"; 
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strike  out  all  of  line  12  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "State  which  has  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved"; on  line  14  strike  out  "by  the  appli- 
cant under  the  application"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "by  the  State  under  its  ap- 
proved State  plan  and  in  accordance  with 
applications  of  local  educational  agencies". 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  five 
amendments  have  three  simple  effects  on 
title  III.  They  require  that  the  Com- 
missioner actually  allot  $100  milUon  to 
State  educational  agencies.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  formula  and  no  change  is 
made  in  the  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  are  to  be  used. 

They  provide  the  State  agency  submit 
a  plan  to  the  Commissioner  which  shows 
how  they  will  use  and  distribute  these 
funds  within  these  States.  This  is 
exactly  like  almost  all  of  our  existing 
grants  and  programs,  such  as— voca- 
tional education  and  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  educational  agency, 
which  would  make  funds  available  to 
local  educational  agencies  but  carry 
out  a  program  of  local  supplemental 
educational  services  and  centers. 

In  summary,  these  amendments  really 
change  this  title  only  in  one  respect.  The 
administration  of  the  program  is  left  to 
the  State  educational  agencies  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  Member  who 
honestly  believes  in  State  and  local  con- 
trol of  education  can  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. I  intend  to  support  this  bill,  but 
I  am  convinced  it  would  be  a  far  better 
bill  if  these  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  the  one  area  where  I  think  Fed- 
eral control  is  very  likely  to  ^  might 
possibly  step  in  and  become  a  serious 
factor.  When  you  have  supplementary 
schools  scattered  all  over  different  States 
you  are  setting  up  pilot  projects,  among 
other  things.  It  might  be  possible  to 
conceive  that  a  State  could  have  Federal 
schools  going.  This  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  areas  of  the  bill,  in  which 
Federal  control  may  become  a  serious 
factor,  and  that  is  in  just  this  title.  I 
think  we  should  look  at  it  very  carefully 
and  analyze  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  t</the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  not  true  that  the  administra- 
tion of  this  particular  title — title  HI — 
will  follow  the  pattern  of  874.  The  State 
educational  agency  there  cannot  control 
any  act  of  the  Commissioner,  for  the  pay- 
ment is  made  directly  to  the  local  school 
district.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  do  not  follow  the  same 
pattern  as  the  impacted  area  legislation. 
The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  from  the  stand- 
point of  administration. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment.   It  improves  the  bill. 


The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  "Yes."  You  have  a  different  kind 
of  program  here  than  in  the  old  impacted 
area  program.  There  are  a  number  of 
conditions  that  can  be  imposed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  can  go  directly  to 
the  local  agency,  bypassing  the  State 
completely.  When  amendments  were 
offered  to  try  to  make  these  Federal-local 
provisions  conform  to  State  law  or  State 
educational  policy  they  were  turned 
down.  They  were  turned  down  because 
of  the  precise  purpose  they  wanted  to 
accomplish,  to  bypass  the  State  com- 
pletely. They  wanted  to  go  in  where  the 
State  was  not.  in  their  opinion,  doing  the 
job  and  do  the  job  themselves.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  important 
problems  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  coi.sistent  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
his  amendment  will  be  given  due  con- 
sideration when  this  is  adopted  and  we 
commence  hearings  on  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  What  a  fine  com- 
mentary on  the  legislative  process,  that 
we  are  going  to  start  hearings  imme- 
diately on  another  bill  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes we  make  here. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
and  I  want  to  give  credit  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  who 
have  worked  to  show  the  House  and  the 
Nation  the  problems  inherent  in  this 
legislation. 

The  heart  of  the  issue  we  are  discuss- 
ing in  this  bill  is  the  matter  of  Federal 
control  over  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  I  believe  it  is  time  we  give 
this  question  the  attention  it  deserves. 
If  we  intend  to  undertake  a  major  de- 
parture from  our  present  system  of  local 
and  State  operation  of  public  school  pro- 
grams and  give  the  Federal  Government 
a  controlling  hand,  then  let  us  acknowl- 
edge this  and  have  it  understood  by  the 
country. 

But  if  we  are  to  proceed  with  this  legis- 
lation merely  under  the  impression  that 
we  are  helping  deprived  children  have 
access  to  education,  and  are  doing  so 
without  attention  to  the  question  of 
Federal  control,  then  I  recommend  we 
take  a  second  look. 

It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  well-in- 
tentioned people  around  the  country  who 
are  most  concerned  with  things  like 
academic  freedom  and  censorship  of 
reading  materials,  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, are  in  many  cases  the  very  same 
people  who  want  us  to  rush  into  a  pro- 
gram like  this  imposing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  public  education. 


It  is  ironic  that  those  of  us  in  Gov- 
ernment who  seem  most  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  expanding  Federal  au- 
thority have  the  least  encouragement, 
indeed  the  most  vigorous  opposition, 
from  those  who  express  a  fear  of  the  in- 
trusion of  an  authoritarian  central  gov- 
ernment into  freedom  of  speech  and 
civil  liberties. 

The  minority  has  pointed  out  that  the 
choice  we  have4n  this  proposal  today  is 
between  public  education  controlled  at 
the  local  and  State  level  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  education  system 
financed  and  administered  by  a  Federal 
agency. 

The  majority  membership  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  during  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  bill  even  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  require  that  the 
new  program  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  if  we  pass  this  bill  we 
shall  have  clearly  abandoned  the  con- 
cept of  State  responsibility  for  public 
education. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  a 
national  newspaper  columnist  who  wrote 
just  yesterday  in  another  connection 
about  a  conversation  he  had  with  a 
prominent  Gennan  professor  after  the 
downfall  of  Hitler. 

The  professor  was  asked  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  and  his  colleagues  in  edu- 
cation had  allowed  Hitler  to  come  to  of- 
fice and  expand  his  power  at  the  expense 
of  representative  government.  The  pro- 
fessor said: 

We  were  indifferent,  and  did  not  sense  what 
was  coming.  We  were  much  too  concerned 
with  our  own  affairs.  We  in  the  educational 
world  were  preoccupied  with  our  own  pur- 
suits. We  took  it  for  granted  that  every- 
thing being  done  was  for  a  worthy  objective. 
We  didn't  realize  what  we  were  getting  into 
until  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  this  bill  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $1  billion 
for  the  first  year.  Presumably  the  cost 
will  increase  in  subsequent  years.  This 
is  a  cost  which  is  no  doubt  worthwhile 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  need  for  this 
country  to  have  a  first  quality  public 
education  system  in  those  areas  which 
may  not  be  able  to  otherwise  provide 

it- 
But  we  all  know  the  inefficiency,  the 

loss  of  dollar  value,  which  results  when 
taxpayers  send  their  money  to  Washing- 
ton where  the  bmeaucrats  then  send  it 
back  according  to  their  own  system. 

Accordingly,  to  achieve  both  ob- 
jectives of  local  control  of  our  public 
education,  and  maximum  dollar  efficien- 
cy, I  urge  that  we  defeat  this  bill  to- 
day and  proceed  to  reduce  taxes  by  $i 
billion,  thus  making  this  money  avaU- 
able  for  State  taxes.  Today,  Federal 
taxes  are  almost  confiscatory.  It  is  no 
wonder  some  States  are  unwilling  to  in- 
crease their  own  taxes.  One  biUion  dol- 
lars equals  about  $85  per  taxpayer.  Jusi 
think  what  each  State  could  do  for  edu- 
cation with  this  money  brought  m 
through  its  own  taxing  system. 

In  this  way  individuals  throughout  the 
country  will  be  able  to  direct  the  same 
amount  of  money  into  education  of  tneir 
children,  and  will  get  a  dollar's  worth  oi 
return  for  every  dollar  spent,  and  wui 
be  free  of  Federal  Government  control. 
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In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  retain 
the  decisionmaking  responsibility  in  edu- 
cation at  the  comtnunity  level  where  it 
belongs,  and  will  be  able  to  avoid  the 
centralization  of  control  over  education. 
In  this  way  we  can  perhaps  avoid  mak- 
ing the  mistake  of  the  Germany  of  the 
1930's  which  gave  our  responsibility  to 
an  authoritarian  centralized  power  while 
well-intentioned  people  assumed  that 
"everything  being  done  was  for  a 
worthy  objective"  until  it  was  too  late 
to  do  anything  to  correct  their  grave 
oversight. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  my  pro- 
posal is  that  this  beloved  Nation  of  ours 
has  moved  so  far  toward  centralization 
of  power  in  Washington  that  we  have 
lost  our  perspective,  and  I  fear  that  even 
such  a  basic  proposal  as  this  is  now  con- 
sidered radical. 

May  we  someday,  somehow  realize  the 
error  of  our  ways. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  shaping  of  this  legislation  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, because  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  has  been  an 
example  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
of  the  fact  that  an  articulate  and 
hardworking  Member  of  the  minority 
can  make  significant  contributions  to 
legislation. 

I  want  to  make  that  same  observation 
with  respect  to  our  colleague  on  this 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  ought  to  be  quite 
clear  from  the  reading  of  the  bill  on 
page  110,  lines  3  and  4,  in  section  304 
(b)(4),  that  it  is  not  the  intention  in 
title  HI  of  this  bill  to  bypass  the  State 
educational  agencies  because,  in  the  sec- 
_tion  to  which  I  have  just  made  reference, 
the  requirement  is  clear  that  the  local 
public  educational  agency  after  having 
fashioned  and  shaped  at  the  local  level 
its  application  for  funds  under  title  III, 
must  submit  that  plan  for  review  and 
recommendations  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency.  The  State  educational 
agency  is  therefore  clearly  involved  in 
this  title  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  add  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee, who  was  once  Science  Adviser  to 
President  Eisenhower,  Dr.  James  Killian, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  board  of 
MIT,  testified  very  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  limiting  funds  under  either  titles 
in  and  IV  to  the  States  alone.  I  quote 
Dr.  Killian  from  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  at  page  1219  when  he  says: 

I  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  limiting 
funds  under  titles  III  and  IV  to  the  States. 

And  he  points  out  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  education  of 
Massachusetts  and,  therefore,  could  "see 
both  sides  of  this  question." 

And  he  says  also: 

I  would  very  much  oppose  the  proposition 
that  came  to  you  yesterday  that  this  should 
be  under  State  control. 

And  the  proposition  to  which  Dr.  Kil- 
lian referred  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  is  being  suggested  by 


our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  on  the  Committee  are  very  much 
concerned  that  we  should  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  State  boards  of  education 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  edu- 
cation. That  is  why  there  is  a  title  V 
in  this  bill.  I  might  say  further  that 
when  title  V  came  to  us  as  originally  in- 
troduced it  had  a  $10  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  first  year.  It  was  on  my  own 
motion  that  that  amount  of  money  was 
raised  from  $10  million  to  $25  million. 
So  although  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, it  seems  to  me  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  distinguished  educators,  that 
if  we  retain  local  control  and  local  initia- 
tive, we  will  be  doing  a  much  better  job 
of  protecting  the  purpose  of  title  HI,  to 
provide  supplemental  educational  serv- 
ices or  supplementary  educational  serv- 
ices where  they  are  not  now  present  in 
adequate  quantity  or  quality,  than  would 
be  possible  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  is  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  about  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]  and  point  out  that  we 
have  discussed  at  great  length  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  committee 
the  ramifications  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  suggested.  It  was  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  I 
might  say  after  serious  consideration  of 
Mr.  Bell's  very  strong  interest  in  the 
role  of  the  States,  that  we  determined 
upon  the  language  that  the  committee 
has  submitted  to  you  here  today. 

I  call  your  attention  to  page  108  of  the 
bill,  line  22,  where  you  will  see  two 
words — "only  if"  which  apply  to  the  ap- 
plications for  grants. 

In  other  words,  the  language  of  the 
bill  reads:  "Applications  for  grants 
under  this  title  may  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  only  if — " 

And  there  is  a  list  of  the  number  of 
things  that  must  be  a  part  of  the 
application. 

You  will  find  on  page  110,  item  (4), 
line  3,  this  language:  "the  application 
has  been  submitted  for  review  and 
recommendations  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency." 

This  submission  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations is  consistent  with  the  best 
advice  of  people  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  establishing  these 
special  educational  centers.  And  have 
been  approved  by  the  chief  State  school 
officers  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  furtherance  of  the  colloquy  that 
was  just  concluded,  it  was  brought  out 
that  in  the  instance  where  a  local  con- 
tract has  been  consummated  with  the 


Federal  agency  that  it  must,  therefore, 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  agency 
for  review. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the 
event  that  a  State  agency  should  not 
recommend  the  completion  of  this  con- 
tract, could  the  local  unit  proceed  not- 
withstanding? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    That  is  right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  note  that 
the  Speaker  is  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
Would  he  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
formation concerning  plans  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  visit  with  the 
astronauts? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad 
the  gentleman  propounded  his  question 
in  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will  rise  within  the  next  15 
or  20  minutes.  Then,  in  the  House,  a 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be  made 
to  authorize  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  in  order  that  the  Members  and 
their  dear  ones  can  attend  the  reception 
for  the  two  astronauts.  After  that  we 
will  come  back,  and  the  House  will  go 
back  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
the  further  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Does  that  answer  the  question? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the 
Speaker  give  us  some  guidelines  as  to 
the  time  we  would  have? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  I  would  have  the  bells  rung 
15  minutes  ahead  of  time.  I  would  say 
we  probably  should  be  back  here  some- 
where between  a  quarter  of  6  and  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  »Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  very  briefly — 
and  I  assure  the  Committee  I  will  take 
little  time  in  this  respect — I  should  like 
to  continue  my  colloquy.  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  eminently  clear,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAs]  is  willing  to  fiuther  answer  the 
question.  Let  us  make  It  eminently 
clear. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  relationship 
is  entirely  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  school  unit,  and  any 
State  agency  of  education  would  not 
have  any  power  whatsoever  to  void  or 
cancel  a  contract. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  half  cor- 
rect and  half  incorrect.  I  started  to  say 
it  was  absolutely  incorrect,  but  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  statement  is  correct. 
The  first  half  of  the  statement  of  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  is  not  correct. 

My  colleague  said  that  the  relation- 
ship is  entirely  one  between  the  local 
public  education  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner, of  Education  and  Office  of 
Education.    That  is  not  correct. 

Once  again  I  turn  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Indiana  to  page  110  of  the 
bill,  in  section  304,  line  3.  It  Is  required 
that  the  application  for  funds  be  sub- 
mitted for  review  and  recommendations 
to  the  State  educational  agency. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  further- 
ance of  that,  if  it  is  required  that  they 
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submit  it,  and  if  the  State  agency  has 
no  authority  whatsoever,  either  to 
cancel  or  amend  it.  then  what  possible 
function  could  be  served  by  submitting 
It? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Precisely  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  on  page  110.  line  4 — to 
offer  its  appraisal,  to  offer  its  review,  to 
offer  its  recommendations. 

I  should  like  to  refer  once  again  to 
n^ge  1219  of  the  hearings,  to  the  testi- 
■^ony  of  Dr.  Killian.  I  quote  Dr.  Killian. 
because  he  is  a  distinguished  educator. 
He  does  serve  on  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. He  did  serve  on  the  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  proceed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    He  said: 

I  would  not  think  every  State  should  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  kind  of  curriculum  you 
are  talking  about. 

He  said: 

They  may  be  a  consortium  of  universities 
as  is  happening  In  New  York,  but  we  ought 
to  have  freedom  to  devise  the  best  kind  of 
institution  to  meet  a  regional  need. 

Dr.  Killian  said: 

I  think  States  in  many  cases  could  appro- 
priately and  axivantageously  do  it,  but  I 
would  not  say  all  the  States  could  do  It. 

He  said,  later  in  his  testimony: 
I  believe  in  a  pluralistic  society. 

The  whole  point  of  the  writing  of  this 
particular  title  in  has  been  to  involve 
the  States  in  an  appropriate,  balanced 
way  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  not  to  exercise  a  final  veto 
and  control  over  the  decisionmaking 
authority  of  the  local  pubUc  educational 
agency. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Certainly 
I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  my  col- 
league from  Indiana.  I  still  disagree 
with  him  very  vigorously. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  was  sure  the 
gentleman  would. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  because  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  with 
respect  po  the  reception  of  the  two  as- 
tronauts which  is  to  take  place  at  5 
o'clock.  Unfortunately,  this  was  a  very 
hurried  arrangement  we  had  to  make 
and  we  could  not  get  proper  notice  to 
you.  However,  this  will  be  held  in  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Cannon  OfBce  Build- 
ing at  5  o'clock  today.  You  and  your 
wives  and  members  of  your  immediate 
family  are  invited  to  be  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  the  great  number 
of  people  who  wish  to  attend,  we  cannot 
invite  staff  members  because  the  interest 
in  seeing  these  people  is  so  great  that 
you  Members  of  Congress  would  not  see 
them.  I  ask  you  to  come  and  see  two 
of  America's  great  young  men. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  be- 
fore us  now,  now  close. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  moves  all  debate  on  sec- 
tion 301 

Mr.  POWELL.  On  these  amendments 
that  were  offered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  these  amend- 
ments now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  per- 
mitted to  read  my  amendments  cor- 
rectly. I  understand  there  was  a  mis- 
take made  and  that  he  read  one  amend- 
ment which  comes  later,  into  the  five. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bell)  there 
were — ayes  47,  noes  93. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  if  we 
could  not  expedite  this  bill  by  consider- 
ing that  each  title  has  been  read  and 
open  to  amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  in  view  of 
the  developments  here,  the  number  of 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  and 
were  ready  to  be  offered  and  to  be  ex- 
plained, I  am  sorry  that  I  am  constrained 
to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  101,  line  22: 

Apportionment  among  States 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall  ap- 
portion such  amount  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  $200,000  to 
each  State  and  shall  apportion  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  among  the  States  as  follows: 

(1)  he  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
cliildren  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States,  and 

(2)  he  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

(c)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30,  1966,  shall  be  available  for  pay. 
ments  to  applicants  with  approved  applica- 
tions In  that  State  during  that  year  and  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

(d)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  thai 
amount  is  available  shall  be  available  for 
reapportionment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  period  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  among  other  States  In  proportion  to 
the  amounts  originally  apportioned  among 
those  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year,  but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period;  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
ajnounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reapportioned  to  a  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  it 
under  subsection   (a)   for  that  year. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  303.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  304(b) ,  for — 

(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  supplementary  educational 
activities  and  services  described  in  paragraph 
(b).  Including  pilot  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed;  and 

(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  the  lease  or 
construction  of  necessary  facilities  and  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment,  designed 
to  enrich  the  programs  of  local  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse 
range  of  educational  experience  to  persons  of 
varying  talents  and  needs  by  providing  sup- 
plementary educational  services  and  activi- 
ties such  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, remedial  instruction,  and  school  health, 
physical  education,  recreation,  psychological, 
and  social  work  services  designed  to  enable 
and  encourage  persons  to  enter,  remain  In, 
or  reenter  educational  programs,  including 
the  provision  of  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  study  areas  during  periods  when 
schools  are  not  regularly  in  session; 

(2)  comprehensive  academic  services  and, 
where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  continuing  adult  education; 

(3)  developing  and  conducting  exemplary 
educational  programs,  including  dual-enroll- 
ment programs,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  adoption  of  improved  or  new  educa- 
tional programs  (including  those  programs 
described  in  section  503(a)  (4) )  in  the  schools 
of  the  State; 

(4)  specialized  instruction  and  equipment 
for  students  interested  in  studying  advanced 
scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages,  and 
other  academic  subjects  which  are  not  taught 
in  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be  pro- 
vided more  effectively  on  a  centralized  basis, 
or  for  persons  who  are  handicapped  or  of  pre- 
school age; 

(5)  making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel, 
including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
schools,  organizations,  and  Institutions; 

(6)  developing,  producing,  and  transmit- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  for  class- 
room and  other  educational  use; 

(7)  providing  special  educational  and  re- 
lated services  for  persons  who  are  in  or  from 
rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  other- 
wise isolated  from  normal  educational  op- 
portunities. Including,  where  appropriate,  the 
provision  of  mobile  educational  services  and 
eqxxipment,  special  home  study  courses,  ra- 
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dio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, and  visiting  teachers'  programs;  and 

(8)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this 

title. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2362,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  which  I  feel  rep- 
resents the  new  horizons  and  goals  for 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  educa- 
tion bill  today  may  well  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  education.  In  fact,  it 
may  revolutionize  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.  In  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, eveiT  aspect  of  American  life  has 
been  invigorated  by  innovation  except 
education.  It  lags  behind.  New  ma- 
chines, new  processes,  new  ideas  stir  up 
industry,  commerce,  the  social  order. 
Rapid  change  is  made  possible  by  what 
the  historians  call  the  "invention  of  in- 
ventions." Invention  no  longer  awaits 
the  slow  process  by  which  a  Newton 
happens  to  be  sitting  under  an  apple  tree 
and  an  apple  happens  to  fall  on  his  head. 
Organized  effort  is  made  to  foresee  what 
is  needed  and  to  invent  or  discover  what 
will  meet  the  need.  A  big  industrial  con- 
cern runs  an  advertisement  worded 
something  like  this:  When  we  need  a  new 
material  with  special  characteristics,  we 
no  longer  hunt  for  it;  we  make  it. 

Progress  depends  on  education,  but  in 
education  itself  there  is  slow  progress. 
Methods  and  materials  of  instruction 
change  little  through  the  ages.  The  old 
prophet  posed  the  question:  "Whom  shall 
he  teach  knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he 
make  to  understand  doctrine?"  Then 
he  ventures  an  answer:  "For  precept 
must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept; line  upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little;  for  with  stam- 
mering lips  and  another  tongue  will  he 
speak  to  this  people."  And  that  is  just 
about  the  way  we  try  to  do  it  today. 

The  procedure  is  monotonous  and 
deadening.  Little  wonder  that  the  youth 
of  the  land  grow  weary  and  disgusted 
and  give  up  the  effort.  The  result  is  loss 
of  valuable  brain  power  to  an  extent  that 
would  make  an  industrialist  sick  in  his 
stomach. 

And  the  loss  comes  in  an  age  when  we 
most  need  to  put  brainpower  to  work. 

We  need  scientist-engineers  who  are 
at  home  in  the  wonderful  world  of  elec- 
tronics, and  who  are  beginning  to  carry 
us  into  the  possibly  hostile  world  of  outer 
space.  We  need  a  new  breed  of  bioengi- 
neers  who  can  uncover  the  processes  by 
which  living  matter  operates,  and  so  be- 
come able  to  repair  the  defects  of  Nature 
in  living  organisms  and  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  those  agencies  which  we  call 
disease.  We  need  social  engineers  to 
solve  the  complex  social  problems  cre- 
ated by  vast  masses  of  people  living  in 
close  everyday  contact.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  5  years  we  will  need  twice  as 
many  of  these,  and  many  others,  as  we 
have  today.  And  today  we  have  far  too 
few.  They  are  clothed  with  ovu-  greatest 
responsibilities:  defense,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  technologies  which  cre- 
ate jobs  and  make  our  economy  grow. 
In  a  word,  we  need  inventors  of  inven- 
tions, and  we  need  them  in  quantity. 


But  where  are  we  going  to  get  theta? 
The  natural  answer  is:  Schools.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  belittle  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  schools  as  they  are  cur- 
rently organized  and  conducted.  They 
have  done  a  great  and  valuable  work. 
But  it  is  obviously  not  enough.  What 
is  needed  in  our  schools  is  something  of 
the  same  spirit  that  has  overturned  the 
physical  and  biological  and  social  worlds. 
What  is  needed  is  a  blaze  of  innovation 
that  will  set  on  fire  the  fuel  of  talent 
that  lies  latent  in  our  youth,  and  fit 
them  for  the  kind  of  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  which  lie  directly  in  front 
of  them. 

That  is  why  this  education  bill  seenis 
so  important  to  me.  It  is  the  first  time 
we  have  recognized  the  direct  relation- 
ship of  money  to  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing our  educational  processes.  We  ac- 
cept without  question  the  necessity  of 
generous  spending  to  promote  invention 
in  terms  of  the  physical.  This  year  $21 
billion— I  said  billion,  not  million— will 
be  spent  for  research  and  development 
in  the  United  States.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  we  will  get  our  money's  worth. 
Two-thirds  of  the  amount  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government.  Now 
at  last  a  small  sum  has  been  set  aside 
for  development  in  the  place  where  it 
counts  most,  in  the  very  font  and  source 
of  all  human  progress:  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  States  have 
also  caught  the  spirit  of  change  and 
innovation  in  education.  My  own  State 
of  West  Virginia,  imder  the  foresighted 
administration  of  Gov.  Hulett  Smith,  has 
launched  a  new  program,  and  provided 
funds  for  a  start.  Together,  the  new 
State  funds  and  the  Federal  appropri- 
ation give  a  shot  of  adrenalin  into  the 
arm  of  the  educational  corpus.  We  can 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  edu- 
cational renaissance  that  will  justify  the 
application  of  more  medicine  of  the  same 
sort. 

I  must  confesss  that  I  do  not  know 
just  how  educational  progress  can  be  in- 
creased to  a  pace  that  will  match  in- 
dustrial change.  I  myself  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  trjdng  to  train  young 
people  to  the  limits  of  their  capacity. 
Several  members  of  my  family  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  educational  work.  I 
share  the  frustration  of  millions  of 
teachers  in  finding  that  my  efforts  to  stir 
and  inspire  young  minds  brought  insuf- 
ficient and  uncertain  results.  I  just  did 
not  know  enough.  I  just  did  not  knew 
how.  But  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  way, 
and  that  somebody  can  find  it.  Who 
knows  what  rich  genius  of  innovation  lies 
undiscovered  in  the  classrooms  of  Amer- 
ica, in  t-eachers  and  students  alike? 

Money  will  open  the  creative  ability  of 
workers  in  the  field  of  education,  just  as 
it  has  opened  the  fascination  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  to  their  votaries.  For 
teachers  have  never  felt  the  spur  of 
monetary  reward  in  finding  new  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  doing  what  they  have  to  do. 
Their  place  practically  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wage  scale  proves  it.  But  the  train- 
ing of  young  minds  is  intrinsically  fas- 
cinating and  rewarding.  Almost  anyone 
likes  to  teach — if  he  is  not  worried  about 
making  a  living  out  of  it.  The  immortal 
violinist,  Jascha  Heifitz,  is  reported  to 


have  retired  from  concert  performance 
in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching. 
In  explanation  he  says: 

I  should  like  to  pass  on  what  I  know 
to  my  pupils.  I  am  beginning  to  understand 
why  Liszt,  Joachim,  and  Auer  devoted  so 
much  of  their  time  to  teaching.  To  be  an 
artist  is  like  being  entrusted  with  something 
precious  for  a  brief  time.  It  is  the  duty  of 
an  artist  to  hand  it  on,  like  those  Greek  run- 
ners who  passed  on  the  lighted  torch,  one  to 
another.  Also,  I  find  teaching,  much  to  my 
surprise,  a  pleasure. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  funds 
provided  by  this  bill  will  do  at  least  a 
little  to  raise  the  whole  educational  proc- 
ess, on  the  level  of  teacher  and  student 
alike,  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  fas- 
cination that  will  call  forth  their  utmost 
efforts  to  meet  demands  of  the  most 
exacting  calling  on  earth.  We  must  edu- 
cate to  survive.  And  I  trust,  further, 
that  results  from  this  small  experiment 
will  be  so  evident  and  so  promising  that 
we  can  come  back  next  year  and  ask 
for  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Applications  for  grants  and  conditions  for 
approval 

Sec.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  for  a 
program  of  supplementary  educational  serv- 
ices may  be  made  to  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies,  but  only  if  there  is  satis- 
factory assurance  that  in  the  planning  of 
that  program  there  has  been,  and  in  the  es- 
tablishing and  carrying  out  of  that  program 
there  will  be,  participation  of  i>ersons  broad- 
ly representative  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
For  the  pvirposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"cultural  and  educational  resources'*  in- 
cludes State  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  nonprofit  private 
schools,  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and 
artistic  organizations,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
only  upon  application  to  the  Conomissioner 
at  such  time  or  times.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 
Such  applications  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  303  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  program; 

(3)  set  forth  pwllcies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  303,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  which  Includes  a 
project  for  construction  of  necessary  facili- 
ties, provide  satisfactory  assurance  (A)  that 
reasonable  provision  has  been  made,  con- 
sistent with  the  other  uses  to  be  made  of  the 
facilities,  for  areas  in  such  facilities  which  i 
are  adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural  activ- 
ities, (B)  that  upon  completion  of  the  con- 
struction title  to  the  facilities  will  be  In  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency,  and  (C) 
that  the  requirements  of  section  308  will  be 
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complied  with  on  all  construction  projects 
assisted  under  this  title; 

(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  in  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of  per- 
sons in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  within  each  State,  which 
criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the 
basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and 
population  of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  population  within  the 
State,  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in 
different  geographic  areas  and  in  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  303.  and  their  fi- 
nancial ability  to  provide  those  services  and 
activities,  and  (D)  the  relative  ability  of 
particular  local  educational  agencies  with- 
in the  State  to  provide  those  services  and 
activities; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance for  a  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 303,  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  educational  opportunities 
In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant, 
and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the 
supplementary  educational  activities  and 
services  provided  under  the  program  are  to 
meet  provision  has  been  made  for  partici- 
pation of  such  children;  and 

(4)  the  application  has  been  submitted  for 
review  and  recommendations  to  the  State 
educational  agency. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

Mr.  POWELL  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill » .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  section  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  then  the  Committee 
will  rise  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  will  be  ready  to  offer 
his  amendment  when  we  return  after  the 
recess. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  when  we  come  back  amend- 
ments to  this  section  will  be  in  order? 

Mr.  POWELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  rxo  objection. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


SPEAKER  EMPOWERED  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  may 
declare  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before 
reconvening. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
6  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  2362,  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  in 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMriTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2362,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  it  was  agreed  that  section  304 
of  the  committee  substitute,  ending  on 
line  8.  page  110,  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
304? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  of- 
fering an  amendment,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  to 
establish  whether  100  Members  are  here 
or  not. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise,  and  on 
that  motion  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rodino  and 
Mr.  QuiE. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  6,  noes 
103. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  5 
minutes  been  taken  so  I  can  offer  a 
motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  seeks  recog- 
nition, but  no  debate  has  taken  place. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qote:  On  page 
110.  after  line  8,  insert  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(d)  All  grants  made  under  this  title  shall 
be  for  supplemental  services  and  centers  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  a  high  con- 
centration of  educationally  and  economically 
deprived  children." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  title 
ni  comply  with  the  purposes  stated  in 
the  bill  which  now  apply  only  to  title  I; 
that  the  money  utilized  under  title  m 
for  supplemental  educational  centers  will 
be  used  in  the  areas  where  there  is  a 
high  concentration  of  educationally  and 
economically  deprived  children.  It 
seems  if  there  is  one  purpose  at  all  for 
this  title  it  would  be  to  assist  in  those 
areas  which  have  a  problem  because  they 
have  this  high  concentration  of  econom- 
ically deprived  children. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  limit  the  areas  where  these  centers 
could  be  established  to  those  areas  with 
a  high  concentration  of  educationally 
deprived  children. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct;  there  is 
no  such  limitation  in  the  bill  at  the 
present  time  in  title  III. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  very 
helpful  amendment.  The  package  Is 
labeled  an  antipoverty  program  in  the 
field  of  education  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  help 
direct  assistance  toward  that  label  and 
therefore  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  amendments 
have  been  offered  in  sincere  attempts  to 
improve  this  bill.  I  have  supported  most 
of  them. 

However,  even  if  all  these  amendments 
had  been  accepted,  I  sincerely  question 
whether  the  resulting  legislation  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

For  years,  the  people  of  the  United 
States — a  majority  of  them,  I  believe— 
have  been  disquieted  and  concerned  over 
what  may  happen  to  American  education 
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If  the  central  government  assumes  a  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  meeting  ongoing 
expense  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

For  years  the  Congress  has  either  re- 
jected, or  failed  to  act  on  proposals  to 
provide  funds  for  these  continuing  ex- 
penses. In  my  opinion,  the  restraint  has 
been  wise. 

Federal  dollars  have  a  strange  and 
captivating  lure.  They  sing  a  siren  song 
which  to  many  is  irresistable,  and  lure 
off  course  many  an  otherwise  right- 
thinking  citizen. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  this  very  build- 
ing, I  heard  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  Illinois  assert  that  Illinois — a  State 
which  is  above  average  in  its  wealth — 
lacks  the  financial  resources  to  meet  ade- 
quately its  future  school  needs.  Even 
the  best  educated,  it  seems,  have  swal- 
lowed the  fiction  that  Federal  dollars 
somehow  come  from  a  distant  planet, 
or  perhaps  from  Santa  Claus. 

This  bill  ends  these  long  years  of  de- 
bate and  restraint,  and  therefore  today 
is  truly  historic  for  American  education. 
This  bill,  sold  to  many  of  us  on  the  ap- 
pealing label  of  antipoverty,  is  the  foot- 
in-the-door  long  sought  by  those  anxious 
to  shift  responsiblhty  for  education  from 
the  State  and  local  community  to 
Washington. 

By  mislabeling  it  an  aid-to-poor-stu- 
dents program,  its  proponents  have 
finally  breached  this  high  wall  of  citizen 
resistance  to  general  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

This  bill  is  the  fateful  first  step. 
Others  will  follow,  just  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day.  And  as  time  goes  on,  more 
and  more  of  the  financing  of  schools — 
public  and  private — will  be  shifted  to 
the  Federal  Government.  As  this  shift 
occurs,  we  may  reasonably  and  prop- 
erly expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
exert  an  ever-widening  authority  over 
what  is  taught  in  schools  across  this 
land. 

In  the  process,  as  private  schools  lean 
on  Federal  dollars,  they  will  lose  their 
private  character  and  therefore  their 
justification  for  existence.  In  public 
education  too,  the  healthy  diversity  of 
American  education  will  diminish  into 
a  monotonous,  monolithic  facade  built 
with  Federal  dollars. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  seriously  ex- 
pects this  bill  to  be  defeated.  Certainly, 
I  do  not.  Therefore,  we  can  congratu- 
late ourselves  for  having  commemorated 
in  one  and  the  same  day,  a  notable 
chapter  in  the  conquest  of  space  and 
the  dawning  of  the  Federal  age  in  Ameri- 
can education.  In  one  we  may  rejoice, 
in  the  other  shed  a  tear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  speak  for  this 
amendment,  I  might  point  out  also  there 
will  be  other  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  to  title  m  which  will  have  as 
their  purpose  the  requirement  that  the 
State  educational  agency  have  more  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  and  where  the 
supplemental  centers  shall  be  con- 
structed. One  of  the  big,  one  of  the 
serious  problems  that  I  am  confronted 
with  in  this  title,  and  why  I  csinnot  sup- 
,  port  it  as  it  is,  is  that  it  goes  for  any 
purpose  and  the  title  does  not  permit 
proper  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the 


State  educational  agency.  The  State 
educational  agency  is  established  by  the 
legislature  as  are  our  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  authority  in  the  State 
really  lies  primarily  with  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

I  think  that  when  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  steps  in  and  makes  these  cen- 
ters available  for  any  purpose,  making 
them  Federal-local  schools,  financed  100 
percent  by  the  Federal  Government,  this 
brings  in  a  Federal  influence  on  the 
State  and  on  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  constructed,  which  should  not 
be  permitted.      ^ 

So,  with  these'  amendments  which  we 
are  offering,  I  feel  we  will  strengthen 
this  section  of  the  bill,  and  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  States  so  that  it  would 
be  utilized  in  a  fashion  which  would 
really  reach  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  91,  noes  46. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  believe  this  time  is  to 
be  equally  divided  between  all  those 
Members  on  their  feet  at  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  rule 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided.  The 
rule  is  on  the  particular  subject  of  an 
amendment. 

The  Chair  is  supposed  to  try  to  di- 
vide the  time  between  those  in  favor  on 
one  side  and  those  in  opposition  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  LAIFtD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  yielding 
himself  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
cannot  yield  himself  5  minutes.  The 
Chair  assumes  he  moves  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  He  did  not  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  first 
recognize  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Did  I  not  understand 
that  there  was  a  limitation  of  5  minutes' 
debate?  Is  not  the  situation  then  that 
those  on  their  feet  have  an  opporunity 
to  divide  the  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  What  was  the  Chair- 
man's request? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  heard 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  say  that  he  yielded 
himself  5  minutes.  He  obviously  could 
not  yield  himself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  right.  So, 
where  are  we  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  assume  he  moved 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Has  he  moved  to  strike 
out  the  last  word? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  can  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  He  can  do  a 
variety  of  things. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    What  did  he  do? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  POWELL.  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.    Gladly. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  very  much  that  this  amendment  is 
defeated.  This  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  destroy  the  very  purpose  of  title 
m  of  this  bill. 

The  other  day  in  my  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  this  bill  I  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  had  more  than  one  purpose.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Findley]  said,  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  attack  the 
problem  of  educationally  deprived  yotmg 
people.   But  that  is  in  title  I. 

I  pointed  out  that  another  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  lift  the  quality  of  all 
education  in  the  United  States.  Title  HI 
is  directed  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  in  is  directed  to- 
ward improving  the  quality  of  education 
not  only  for  poor  children  but  for  all 
children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  where  appropriate,  and  even  in 
certain  situations  for  adults. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake — and  this 
would  be  the  effect  of  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota — if  we  were  to  confine 
and  restrict  the  supplementary  centers 
and  seiTices  which  could  be  provided 
under  title  ni  to  school  districts  where 
there  is  a  high  concentration  of  children 
coming  from  families  of  very  low  in- 
come. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  should  seek  to  encourage  the 
kind  of  supplementary  services  to  which 
title  m  is  addressed  for  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  not  restrict  them  as  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  do. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of 
title  m  to  recognize  a  chronic  limita- 
tion upon  all  school  districts,  not  just 
the  school  districts  with  poverty,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  title  HI  will  give 
consideration  to  that?  Three-quarters 
of  our  elementary  schools  have  no  guid- 
ance counselors,  and  other  facilities 
that  all  children  are  entitled  to.    Is  it 
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the  purpose  of  title  m  to  build  up  on 
that? 

Mr.  POWELL.    The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAS],  in  opposing  this  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  realizes  that 
one  of  the  ways  he  can  accomplish  his 
real  purpose,  which  is  to  defeat  any  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  is  by  offering  these 
amendments.  What  he  does  is  destroy 
any  possibility  of  giving  assistance  for 
educational  research  and  educational  ex- 
pansion for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
educational  opportunities  of  all  children 
in  primai-y  and  secondaiy  schools.  Thus 
limiting  the  scape  of  the  plan  at  the  local 
level  through  the  imposition  in  this  bill 
of  Federal  controls  that  would  prevent 
a  local  community  from  using  those  pilot 
projects  that  it  believes  would  produce 
the  best  results.  It  would  also  limit 
their  size  by  limiting  them  in  a  territory 
to  children  from  low-income  families, 
once  again  saying  from  Washington  to 
the  local  officials  "We  are  not  going  to 
trust  you  to  conduct  these  research  and 
pilot  programs,  but  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  how  big  they  ought  to  be."  This  flies 
right  in  the  face  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  I  strongly  urge  that 
you  vote  to  defeat  these  amendments. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chaii|nan,  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  amendment  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  intention  of  the  committee  in 
devising  this  type  of  title,  for  community- 
wide  centers,  because  it  would  shorten 
the  scope  a  great  deal.  We  know  there 
is  a  multiversity  program  involved  here. 
There  are  a  great  many  needs  in  educa- 
tion, and  to  limit  it  to  the  needy  only 
would  set  up  a  different  program,  a  caste 
system  of  county  poorhouse  schools,  for 
instance,  and  I  do  not  think  we  want  our 
children  to  go  to  the  county  poorhouse  for 
education.  That  is  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  accomplish. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  I  had 
risen  to  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
rather  than  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  be  voted  on,  then  would  the 
extra  5  minutes  have  been  divided 
equally? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not  in 
position  to  answer  that  kind  of  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  may  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture as  we  go  along  with  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
meet  the  situation  as  it  arises. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  now  four  amendments 
pending  at  the  desk  to  this  section.    Do 


I  correctly  understand  the  situation  to 
be  that  we  must  vote  upon  each  of  those 
amendments  without  any  discussion, 
either  for  or  against,  at  this  stage? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  has 
approved  a  motion  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  conclude.  It  has  con- 
cluded.   The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  amendments 
will  simply  bff'read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  BELL 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bell:  On  page 
110,  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  line 
4  and  insert  "and  has  been  approved  by  that 
agency." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bell>  there 
were — ayes  67.  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
On  page  110,  line  4.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert:  ",  and  such  agency  finds  that  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  the  application  are 
consistent  with  State  law." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell)  there 
were  ayes  59,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY    MR.   GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment! 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  101,  strike  out  everything  beginning 
with  line  4,  through  line  7  on  page  113,  and 
renumber  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  as  III,  IV,  and 
V,  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  (joodell:  On 
page  106.  line  12,  strike  out  line  12  and 
everything  following  through  line  8  on  page 
110. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Payments 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  under  section  302  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  in 
that  State  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  under  the 
application  for  the  purposes  set  forth  there- 
in. 


(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
In  installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

Advisory  committee 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Oflice  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services,  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner, who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  eight 
members  appointed,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  and  (2)  In  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  and  with  re- 
spect to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  approval  of  applications 
thereunder.  The  Commissioner  may  appoint 
such  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  In- 
cluding travel  time;  ajid,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  sectlpn  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5U.S.C. 
73b-2 )  for  persons  in  the  Goverrunent  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  remarks  yester- 
day concerning  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  the  brevity  of  time  prevented 
me  from  making  a  point  that  I  think  it 
is  important  to  clarify  in  the  Record. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Committee  ex- 
pects that  the  National  Advisory  Council 
in  conducting  a  continuing  scrutiny  of 
the  various  programs  will  make  sure  that 
their  full  educational  and  enriching 
potential  is  achieved  in  day-to-day  oper- 
ations in  the  local  communities. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee,  virtually  all  of  the  edu- 
cators who  appeared  before  us  agreed  on 
the  desirability  of  the  mixing  and  shoul- 
der-rubbing in  the  classrooms  between 
the  nonpublic  schoolchildren  and  the 
public  schoolchildren  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  shared-time  programs, 
and  other  programs  contemplated  under 
title  I,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of 
the  supplementary  educational  centers, 
provided  for  in  title  HI.  We  expect  the 
council  and  its  staff,  in  its  on-going 
scrutiny  of  these  programs,  to  make  sure 
that  the  added  educational  enrichment 
produced  by  this  classroom  interaction  is 
in  fact  achieved  in  the  conduct  of  these 
local  programs. 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  as  well  as 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
whether  in  fact  it  was  the  consensus  of 
the  many  experts  who  appeared  before 
us  that  these  programs  would  have  a 
significant  and  enriching  effect,  in  the 
interaction  and  in  the  mixing  and  shoul- 
der-rubbing that  they  would  produce  be- 
tween the  children  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  nonpublic  schools,  and  whether, 
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Indeed,  it  was  not  the  consensus  of  the 
Committee  that  they  intended  this  en- 
richment effect  should  take  place  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  local  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  PE^IKINS.  There  was  consider- 
able testimony  along  that  line.  I  specif- 
ically recall  one  of  the  many  outstand- 
ing witnesses  was  the  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Ar- 
thur Flemming,  who  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
who,  as  well  as  others,  stated  that  with 
the  mixing  of  the  students  that  would 
occur  under  shared-time  programs,  it 
was  felt  that  an  enrichment  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  would  come  about. 
That  feeling  was  generally  shared  by 
other  witnesses. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

I  concur  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  this 
would  be  a  valuable  learning  experience. 
These  children  are  going  to  live  together 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  A 
harmonious  experience  during  their  edu- 
cational period— as  the  gentleman  says, 
shoulder-rubbing — would  be  an  educa- 
tional enrichment,  and  I  believe  would 
contribute  greatly  to  learning  experience. 
That  is  one  of  the  values  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  House  have  gone  through  an  exer- 
cise of  futility  today  from  the  standpoint 
of  actually  improving  this  legislation. 
Amendment  after  amendment  has  been 
offered  to  the  various  sections  without 
proper  debate  and  consideration. 

We  of  the  minority  were  precluded 
from  offering  and  having  considered 
some  six  amendments  yesterday  to  the 
very  important  title  I  of  this  bill. 

We  are  a  minority  in  this  89th  Con- 
gress, and  painfully  so.  But  we  are  also 
one  of  the  two  major  parties  of  this  Na- 
tion and,  numbers  aside,  those  who  for- 
get this  or  minimize  this  do  our  entire 
political  tradition  and  our  future  in  free- 
dom a  grave  disservice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  House  who  would  rise  to 
defend  a  one-party  system  in  this  Na- 
tion. And  I  trust  that  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber who  will  listen  to  me  and  fail  to  see 
the  implications  for  our  two-party  sys- 
tem, of  the  minority  party's  role  today. 
The  House  of  Representatives  by  its  ac- 
tions on  this  legislation  has  proven  the 
real  danger  to  America  when  one  party 
becomes  a  very  strong  overpowering  ma- 
jority and  when  there  are  but  140  in  the 
minority.  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, and  independents  alike,  will  be  re- 
pulsed by  the  demonstration  which  has 
gone  on  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  and  yesterday.  Americans 
will  join  with  those  of  us  in  the  minority 
to  see  that  this  kind  of  condition  does 
not  exist  in  the  90th  Congress.  For  the 
good  of  our  Nation  the  minority  cannot 


be  run  over  roughshod  so  far  as  proper 
consideration  of  important  legislation  is 
concerned. 

The  majority  leader  earlier  today  made 
some  rather  uncomplimentary  remarks 
aimed  at  our  new  minority  leader.  He 
seemed  to  confuse  what  is  meant  by  "co- 
operation" and  "conformity." 

We  are  not  chained  to  executive  branch 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  We  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  Executive  when  we  believe 
that  he  is  right,  and  we  are  giving  that 
kind  of  cooperation  to  our  President  on 
the  actions  he  believes  are  necessary  in 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time.  We  of  the 
minority  will  continue  to  give  him  strong 
and  better  support  than  he  receives  from 
his  own  party  on  issues  where  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  country  is  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  We 
feel  that  we  should  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  and  debate  each 
amendment  offered  by  individuals  on  oiur 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  those  offered 
by  those  few  individuals  on  the  majority 
side  of  this  House  that  do  not  support 
this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell],  a  member  of  the  minority  party, 
who  will  support  this  leg  isle  wion,  was  not 
even  allowed  a  minute  of  time  to  discuss 
his  amendment.  He  was  not  allowed  a 
minute  of  time  to  explain  an  important 
amendment  which  he  has  worked  on.  He 
has  listened  to  the  hearings  over  a  period 
of  many  hours  and  many  days  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Yet 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today,  in 
this  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  the 
majority,  with  its  vast  power,  has  run 
over  the  minority  and  not  allowed  for 
free  debate  and  a  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

No,  we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are 
for  cooperation,  but  we  are  against  con- 
formity. We  believe  that  the  precedent 
which  has  been  established  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  has 
clearly  shown  the  American  people  that 
there  are  gieat  dangers  in  building  up 
one  party  with  an  overpowering  majority 
in  this  legislative  branch. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do 
not  see  any  sense  in  even  offering  any 
more  of  these  amendments  today,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  without  the 
proper  consideration,  we  have  already 
shown — that  we  cannot  get  any  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
minority  can  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  say.  "It  is  too  bad,  but 
you  have  run  over  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  first  3  months  of  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress  which  will  assist 
educational  efforts  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  is  necessary  although  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  is  already  playing  a 
large  role  in  financing  education  in  this 
country. 

For  the  past  6  years,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  Congress  designed  to 
assist  the  States  with  a  maximima  of 
financial  aid  and  a  minimum  of  Federal 
control  or  interference.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  returning  to  the  States 
5  percent  of  the  Federal  income  taxes 


collected  in  those  States  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  this  money  must  be  used  for 
educational  purposes.  This,  coupled 
with  an  equallzatien  formula  designed  to 
give  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  States 
which  need  it  the  most  would  be  a  sound 
and  eflBcient  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  based  its  education  bill.  In- 
stead, the  inequities  that  currently  exist 
among  the  various  States  in  terms  of 
how  much  they  can  afford  to  spend  on 
education  is  perpetuated  by  the  Johnson 
administration  bill. 

This  results  from  the  way  the  fund  dis- 
tribution formula  in  the  administration 
bill  works.  What  it  does  is  to  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  financial  assistance 
to  those  areas  in  the  coimtry  which  need 
It  the  least.  For  example,  imder  the 
President's  bill.  Forest  County  in  Wis- 
consin's Seventh  District  would  receive 
$58,000  in  Federal  assistance  while  Mont- 
gomery County  in  Maryland — the  richest 
county  in  the  United  States — would  re- 
ceive $572,864.  The  10  richest  coimties 
in  the  United  States  would  receive  twice 
as  much  aid  as  the  10  p<»orest  counties, 
even  though  the  number  of  children 
needing  assistance  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  are  the  same. 

This  is  hardly  the  most  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  and  certainly 
does  not  represent  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective way  to  extend  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  those  most  in  need  of  those 
opportunities. 

I  have  supported  amendments  offered 
to  this  educational  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  these  past  few 
days  to  change  the  distribution  formula. 
I  have  supported  these  amendments  to 
make  the  education  bill  a  more  equitable 
and  more  effective  Federal  undertaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  least,  the 
administration  bill  should  have  been 
amended  so  as  to  provide  the  greatest 
amount  of  aid  to  those  counties  or  school 
districts  which  have  the  greatest  need  for 
Federal  assistance.  It  is  indeed  regret- 
table that  no  important  amendments 
were  permitted  by  the  majority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Recovery  of  payments 

Sec.  307.  If  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title — 

(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  vuiless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  In  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  caxise  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  appUcant  or  other  owner 
of  the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  to 
the  then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much 
thereof  as  constituted  an  approved  project 
or  projects)  ttt»  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of 
such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds. 
Such  value  shall  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  i»rtle6  or  by  action  brought 
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In  the  United  States  district  covirt  for  the 
district  In  which  the  facility  Is  situated. 

Labor  standards 
Sec.  308.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
.  all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

TITLE  rV EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH  AND 

TRAINING 

Sec.  401.  The  second  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  26,  1954  (20  U.S.C.  332),  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  cooperative  research  In  edu- 
cation", is  redesignated  as  section  3  and  the 
material  which  precedes  It  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Purpose 

"Sec.  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  en- 
able the  Office  of  Education  more  effectively 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  to  perform 
the  duties  for  which  it  was  originally  estab- 
Ushed. 

"Educational  Research  and  Research 
Training 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Commissioner')  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  and  to  individuals,  for  re- 
search, surveys,  and  demonstrations  In  the 
field  of  education  (including  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  503(a)  (4)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965), 
and  for  the  dissemination  of  Information 
derived  from  educational  research  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  information  concern- 
ing promising  educational  practices  devel- 
oped under  programs  carried  out  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965)  and,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529:  41  U.S.C.  5),  to  provide  by  contracts  or 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements 
with  them  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 
except  that  no  such  grant  may  be  made  to 
a  private  agency,  organization,  or  institu- 
tion other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  imtil  the 
-  Commissioner  has  obtained  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  a  panel  of  specialists 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  who  are  competent  to  evaluate 
the  proposals  as  to  the  soundness  of  their 
design,  the  possibilities  of  securing  produc- 
tive results,  the  adequacy  of  resources  to 
conduct  the  proposed  research,  surveys,  or 
demonstrations,  and  their  relationship  to 
other  similar  educational  research  or  dis- 
semination programs  already  completed  or 
in  progress. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
universities  and  colleges  and  to  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  to  assist  them  in  providing 
training  in  research  in  the  field  of  education 
(including  such  research  described  in  section 
503(a)  (4)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965),  Including  the  devel- 
opment and  strengthening  of  training  staff 
I  and  curricular  capability  for  such  training. 
Grants  under  this  subsection  may,  when  so 
authorized  by  the  Commissioner,  also  be  used 
by  such  grantees  (1)  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  research  traineeships,  intern- 
ships,  personnel   exchanges,    and   pre-   and 


post-doctoral  fellowships,  and  for  stipends 
and  allowances  (Including  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses)  for  fellows  and  others  un- 
dergoing training  and  their  dependents  not 
In  excess  of  such  maximum  amounts  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  or  (2), 
where  the  grantee  Is  a  State  educational 
agency,  In  providing  for  such  traineeships. 
Internships,  personnel  exchanges,  and  fel- 
lowships either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  public  or  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions or  organizations.  No  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  for  training  In 
sectarian  Instruction  or,  for  work  to  be  done 
in  an  Institution,  or  a  department  or  branch 
of  an  Institution,  whose  program  Is  specifi- 
cally for  the  education  of  students  to  pre- 
pare them  to  become  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  granted 
by  section  603(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Commissioner  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements under  this  section  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  available  for 
transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for  use 
(in  accordance  with  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment) by  such  agency  (alone  or  In  combi- 
nation with  funds  of  that  agency)  for  pur- 
poses for  which  such  transferred  funds  could 
be  otherwise  expended  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  Commissioner  is  likewise  au- 
thorized to  accept  and  expend  funds  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  for  vise  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  a  report  concerning 
the  research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations, 
the  Information  disseminating  activities,  and 
the  training  in  research  initiated  under  this 
Act,  the  recommendations  made  by  research 
specialists  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2), 
and  any  action  taken  with  respect  to  such 
recommendations." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
a  question  or  two  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  My  first  question  is  this: 
Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  Federal  money  is  granted 
to  colleges  and  universities  whether 
they  are  private  or  public? 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  correct,  just 
as  the  gentleman  voted  for  higher  edu- 
cation last  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  object  to  these  further  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  of  a 
private  nature? 

Mr.  POWELL.  As  the  gentleman 
voted  last  year;  the  same  philsophy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question. 

With  reference  to  the  additional 
agencies,  institutions,  organizations,  and 
individuals  that  may  receive  grants,  they 
may  be  public  or  private  agencies.  I 
ask,  therefore,  may  any  of  these  private 
agencies  be  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools? 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  not  desig- 
nated. This  is  research  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Some  of  these  could  be 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education. 
Would  a  grant  primarily  to  a  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school,  for  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  education  be  per- 
mitted? 

Mr.  POWELL.  For  a  demonstration, 
research,  and  survey;  yes,  when  in  con- 


nection with  an  approved  college  or 
agency. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  answer  is  "Yes"? 
Then,  do  we  not  have  a  constitutional 
question  here  wherein  we  permit  a  grant 
to  a  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  bottom  of  page  115,  the 
gentleman  will  see  the  following  lan- 
guage, which  continues  over  onto  page 
116  of  the  bill: 

No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  training  in  sectarian  Instruction  or, 
for  work  to  be  done  In  an  Institution,  or  a 
department  or  branch  of  an  institution, 
whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  well  knows  that  church-re- 
lated elementary  and  secondary  schools 
do  not  exist  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
Ramsey er  print,  that  there  is  no  change 
made  in  the  kinds  of  organizations  to 
which  research  grants  may  be  made  by 
the  language  which  is  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  language  appears  on  page  63  of 
the  report  and  the  language  there  reads 
as  follows: 

Universities  and  colleges  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies.  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations— 

I  believe  that  is  the  same  language  as 
contained  in  the  1954  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act. 

So,  I  simply  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  if  they  could  do  it  then,  they 
can  still  do  it  and  if  they  could  not  do 
it  before,  they  cannot  do  it  now. 

Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  answer  to  another  question:  Are 
any  of  the  additional  activities  provided 
for  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
by  these  amendments  ones  which  would 
be  conducted  in  a  private  elementary  or 
secondary  school? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  give  an  answer  to  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  religiously  connected 
organizations  do  research  now.  I  can- 
not see  the  difference  between  them  doing 
research  in  one  field  and  research  in 
another  field. 

I  would  think  that  it  could  be  done, 
but  I  would  imagine  it  would  have  to  be 
justified  as  a  valid  project  furthering  the 
purposes  of  education,  just  as  any  other 
project  has  to  be. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  correct  my 
earlier  statement.  I  said  that  both  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions  could  receive 
contracts  prior  hereto.  But  there  has 
been  some  little  expansion  of  that  into 
the  grant  field.  I  would  simply  say  that 
if  they  have  a  valid  research  project  they 
could  get  a  grant;  yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  again  have 
the  attention   of  the   gentleman  from 
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Michigan  in  this  respect:  The  language 
the  gentleman  was  reading  is  not  on  page 
63,  which  is  not  in  the  act.  Therefore, 
what  the  gentleman  read  is  an  expansion 
from  the  present  act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes.  that 
is  what  I  tried  to  correct.  Prior  hereto 
it  said:  "with  universities  and  colleges, 
including  private  colleges." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
115,  lines  9  to  21,  strike  out  the  sentence 
"Grants  under  this  subsection  may,  when 
so  authorized  by  the  Commissioner,  also  be 
izsed  by  such  grantees  (1)  In  establishing 
and  maintaining  research  traineeships,  In- 
ternships, personnel  exchanges,  and  pre-  and 
post-doctoral  fellowships,  and  for  stipends 
and  allowances  (Including  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses)  for  fellows  and  others  un- 
dergoing training  and  their  dependents  not 
In  excess  of  such  maximum  amounts  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  or  (2), 
where  the  grantee  is  a  State  educational 
agency.  In  providing  for  such  traineeships. 
Internships,  personnel  exchanges,  and  fel- 
lowships either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  public  or  :  other  nonprofit 
institutions  or  organizations." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  finish  questioning  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  point  I  raised  ear- 
lier before  I  speak  on  my  amendment,  if 
I  may.  I  think  it  can  be  cleared  up,  and 
I  hope  it  can. 

I  understand  from  what  has  been  said 
so  far  that  this  possibly  expands 
the  agencies  which  may  receive  grants 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  an- 
swered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Again  I  come  to  the  question  of  whether 
a  private  parochial  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  can  at  all  receive  grants 
under  this  title? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No,  not  under  this 
title. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  establishes  the  legis- 
lative history. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  in  connection  with  cooperative  re- 
search that  there  are  now  private  col- 
leges that  reach  into  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  training. 

Mr.  QUIE.    But  the  grants  go  to  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Mr.  POWELL.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.    None  of  the  grants  pres- 
ently go  to  a  parochial  elementary  or 
secondary  school? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No,  not  at  present  and 
this  bill  allows  only  research,  surveys, 
and  so  forth,  as  the  bill  spells  out. 

Furthermore,  under  the  definition  on 
page  119,  under  (e)  you  will  see  it  can- 
not be  used  for  research,  research  train- 
ing, surveys  or  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  sectarian  instruction  or  the  dis- 
semination of  information  derived  there- 
from. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  hope  what  this  means  is 
that  no  grants  can  go  to  a  parochial  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man 100  percent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  want  to 
explain  now  what  my  amendment  wiU 


do.  I  think  it  is  unwise  for  us  to  add 
traineeships,  internships,  and  fellowships 
under  this  title  as  part  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act.  We  are  considering 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  a  higher  educatipn  bill  that  has 
for  its  purpose  expanding  some  of  the 
traineeships  or  fellowships  that  are 
available  vmder  the  Office  of  Education. 
We  have  made  some  fragmentation  of 
financial  assistance  to  students  or  to 
those  who  are  studying  which  will  lead 
to  their  doctorate  degrees  in  bills  in  the 
past.  I  think  this  is  unwise.  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  so  many  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose that  unnecessary  administrative 
costs  continue  to  rise.  These  student  as- 
sistance proposals  should  be  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

For  that  reason  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, not  to  remove  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose  but,  rather,  that  we  take 
this  up  later  in  the  higher  education  bill 
and  not  consider  it  in  this  package  which 
provides  for  research  in  curriculum  and 
other  activities  that  could  change  the 
method  of  teaching  in  our  schools. 
When  we  have  the  purchase  of  textbooks 
for  children  and  research  in  curriculum 
and  training  and  retraining  of  teachers 
federally  financed  in  one  bill,  this  puts 
the  Federal  Government  so  close  to  mak- 
ing decisions  and  influencing  curriculum 
possibly  to  provide  standardization. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
indeed  been  torn  by  the  tremendous  urge 
to  vote  for  this  bill  to  add  funds  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  this  country, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  feel  it  violates 
all  the  principles  which  I  believe  have 
been  the  foundation  of  this  country. 

Our  great  President  wants  to  increase 
the  opportunities  of  education  on  all 
levels,  which  is  indeed  commendable,  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  bill.  But  let  us  stop  and 
consider  the  great  departure  from  our 
tried  and  true  system  which  Is  being 
undertaken. 

There  has  been  great  debate  that  this 
bill  leaves  complete  control  in  the  States, 
that  the  States  can  make  out  their  own 
program  and  that  the  administration  will 
be  according  to  State  law.  Well,  if  this 
is  true,  why  the  necessity  of  funneling  all 
the  requests  and  all  the  plans  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  ap- 
proval? 

I  do  not  know  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  is  an 
able  man  or  he  would  not  be  holding  the 
position.  By  the  same  token.  I  do  not 
feel  that  he  is  so  allwise  on  the  matter 
of  schools,  whether  it  be  on  the  local  level 
or  a  statewide  level,  that  he  should  have 
the  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  money 
is  being  spent  wisely. 

This  bill  is  an  indictment  on  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  wisdom  of  every  State 
school  system  and  every  local  school  dis- 
trict. By  voting  for  this  bill,  I  would  be 
telling  your  local  school  board  and  your 


State  school  superintendents  or  direc- 
tors, whatever  title  they  may  have,  and 
your  State  boards  if  you  have  one,  that 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
And  that  would  be  wrong.  I.  for  one. 
have  great  faith  in  the  elected  school 
boards  of  this  country,  both  local  and 
State,  as  well  as  the  State  commission- 
ers or  directors  of  education. 

If  you  want  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country  some  of  their  money  back,  which 
you  collect  from  them,  and  earmark  it 
for  education,  fine.  But  when  you  tell 
them  that  to  get  this  money  back,  they 
must  "submit  to  the  Commissioner  a 
State  plan  in  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary."  you  are  ask- 
ing for  Federal  control.  And  when  you 
further  state,  as  the  bill  does  on  page 
95,  that  this  plan  must  set  forth  "the 
criteria  to  be  used  in  allocating  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed 
instructional  materials,"  you  are  asking 
for  further  Federal  control.  And  when 
you  further  provide,  as  stated  in  the  bill 
on  page  96.  line  13,  that  the  plan  must 
set  forth  "the  criteria  to  be  used  in  se- 
lecting the  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials."  you 
are  asking  for  more  Federal  control  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  because,  in  my 
opinion,  the  word  "critieria"  is  as  broad 
as  the  Commissioner  wants  to  make  it. 
I  repeat,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
amounts  of  money  involved,  nor  do  I 
have  any  quarrel  with  any  efforts  to 
place  emphasis  on  money  going  to  poor 
areas  of  this  country.  But  again,  I  re- 
peat, if  Federal  control  is  not  sought, 
and  as  argued  here  the  last  2  days, 
none  is  intended,  why  not  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  State  boards  and  the  local 
districts  for  them  to  use  as  they  see 
fit. 

These  boards  in  practically  all  in- 
stances are  elected.  They  are  responsible 
to  the  people,  and  soon  all  peoples  will 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  areas  where 
heretofore  they  have  not.  Let  them  con- 
tinue to  run  our  educational  institutions 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  in  the 
past,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  method 
of  establishing  the  best  public  school 
system  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Again,  I  regret  that  I  must  disagree 
with  the  bill  that  the  committee  has 
brought  forward,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
quarrel  with  their  objectives  but  must 
honestly  disagree  with  their  method. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill,  HJl.  2362,  is  a  massive  fraud 
being  perpetrated  against  the  American 
public  and,  more  specifically,  the  teach- 
ers, students,  and  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  of  dubious  constitutionality 
and  creates  contradictory  administrative 
situations.  It  is  built  entirely  on  false 
promises  and,  as  we  plainly  see,  is  being 
stampeded  through  the  House  by  brute 
force  and  demagoguery. 

This  bill,  in  its  formation,  presenta- 
tion, and  legislative  processing,  exposes 
the  complete  hypocrisy  and  dictatorial 
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philosophy  of  the  Democrat  administra- 
tion. It  is  tragic.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note 
how  Members  of  the  majority  party  per- 
form like  a  chorus  line  to  the  signals 
being  snapped  by  the  floor  leaders  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  massive  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency 
of  this  legislation  will  be  thoroughly  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  public.  Those 
who  have  been  boobytrapped  into  sup- 
porting this  measure  will  be  among  the 
first  to  recognize  its  grave  defects  and 
shortcomings.  Those  who  have  in  ad- 
vance recognized  the  defects  and  short- 
comings will,  unfortunately,  be  left  in 
the  position  of  substantial  frustration 
and  can  merely  say  "I  told  you  so." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  some- 
what limited  debate  on  this  bill  and  more 
limited  debate  on  amendments.  The 
lack  of  respect  for  legislative  procedure 
displayed  by  the  majority  is  a  black  page 
in  the  history  of  the  House.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, despite  the  technical  procedures 
used  to  stifle  the  constructive  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  minority,  the  record 
has  been  made  in  clear  fashion.  There- 
fore, I  join  a  substantial  but  too  small  a 
group  voting  against  this  measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
obvious  to  every  Member  from  the  mo- 
ment debate  started  on  H.R.  2362  that 
amendments,  however  meritorious,  would 
not  be  tolerated  or,  for  that  matter,  even 
considered  objectively  by  the  leadership 
and  members  of  the  majority  party  re- 
sponsible for  handling  this  important  leg- 
islation on  the  floor. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Members  must 
sit  on  their  hands  and  rubberstamp 
legislation  without  taking  any  independ- 
ent action  and  without  making  a  single 
change  in  legislation  as  important  and 
ac  far  reaching  as  H.R.  2362. 

Those  who  oppose  certain  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  those  who  would  offer 
amendments  may  be  in  the  minority,  but 
at  least  the  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  fully  discuss  and  debate  their 
point  of  view.  This  opportunity  has  been 
denied  by  action  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  mov- 
ing to  shut  off  debate.  In  other  words, 
amendments  could  be  offered,  but  they 
would  only  be  read,  and  the  Member  of- 
fering the  amendment  would  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  explaining  his  amend- 
ment to  the  House. 

I  had  an  impMjrtant  amendment  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815. 

Public  Law  874  now  applies  to  those 
school  districts  having  an  enrollment 
containing  3  percent  or  more  federally 
connected  children.  The  law  provides 
that  when  districts  fall  below  that  rate — 
as  many  will  because  of  the  recent  de- 
fense base  closings — such  districts  are 
eligible  in  the  first  year  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  actual  nimiber  of  federally 
connected  children  remaining  enrolled. 
The  next  year  the  district  receives  one- 


half   of  the  flrst-year   amount.    After 
the  second  year,  they  receive  nothing. 

My  amendment  provides  for  a  longer 
tapering  off  of  funds.  It  provides  that 
such  districts  would  continue  to  receive 
Federal  fimds  as  long  as  1  percent  of 
the  children  were  connected  with  mili- 
tary installations.  When  the  1 -per- 
cent level  is  reached,  the  districts  would 
receive  in  the  first  year  one-half  of  the 
1 -percent  level  payment;  in  the  second 
year,  one-third  of  that  payment;  and  in 
the  third  year,  one-fourth  of  that  pay- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  set  out  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Dole:   Page  92,  after 
line  12,  Insert  the  following: 
"Reduction  of  payments  in  areas  affected  by 
termination  of  defense  activities 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  238 
(c)  (2)  (B)  Is  amended  to  read,  as  follows: 

"'(B)  amotmtfi  to  3  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  attendance  during  such  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  except  that — 

"  '(1)  such  3  per  centum  requirement  need 
not  be  met  by  such  agency  for  any  period  of 
two  fiscal  years  which  follows  a  fiscal  year 
during  which  such  agency  met  such  require- 
ment and  was  entitled  to  payment  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  the  pay- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
such  agency  for  the  second  fiscal  year  of 
any  such  two-year  period  during  which  such 
requirement  is  not  met.  shall  be  reduced  by 
50  per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof;  or 

"  '(il)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  fails  for  any  fiscal  year  (fol- 
lowing a  fiscal  year  in  which  such  agency 
met  such  3  per  centum  requirement)  to 
meet  such  3  per  centum  requirement  be- 
cause of  the  termination  of  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  per  centum  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for 
such  year  and  thereafter  shall  be  1  per 
centum;   or 

"  '(ill)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  fails  for  any  fiscal  year  (fol- 
lowing a  fiscal  year  in  whlqh  such  agency 
met  the  per  centum  requirements  of  this 
paragraph)  to  meet  such  1  per  centum  re- 
quirement because  of  the  termination  of 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  such 
agency  need  meet  no  per  centum  require- 
ment pursuant  to  this  pa-agraph  for  such 
year  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
but  the  payment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  such  agency  for  such  year 
shall  be  computed  as  though  such  agency 
had  exactly  met  such  1  per  centimi  require- 
ment, and  for  the  first  such  succeeding  fiscal 
year  when  such  agency  does  not  meet  any 
per  centum  requirement  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  such  payment  shall  be  reduced  by 
50  per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof,  for  the 
second  such  succeeding  fiscal  year  by  66% 
per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof,  and  for 
the  third  such  succeeding  fiscal  year  by  75 
per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof.' 

"'(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  July  1.  1964.'" 

The  amendment  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  general  interest  in  any  school  dis- 
trict near  a  military  installation  cur- 
tailed or  scheduled  to  be  closed  as  the  re- 
sult of  orders  from  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara. 

In  Kansas,  for  instance,  Schilling  Air 
Force  Base  is  now  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing closed.    This  closing  will  affect  some 


13,000  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  their 
dependents,  and  will  have  a  severe  im- 
pact upon  this  relatively  small  commu- 
nity.  The  closing  will  also  have  a  severe 
impact  upon  a  number  of  school  districts 
which,  under  my  amendment,  would  re- 
ceive necessary  and  proper  relief. 

As  an  illustration,  Salina  residents  are 
now  faced  with  paying  $3^2  million  in 
school  construction  bonds  which  were  is- 
sued prior  to  McNamara's  closing  order. 
Through  Public  Law  815,  Federal  mon- 
ey financed  14.8  percent  of  the  total  cost, 
even  though  22.9  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  Salina  school  system  were  federal- 
ly connected. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
the  original  cutoff  point  at  which  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled are  required  to  be  connected  with 
a  Federal  installation — established  as  a 
phaseout  point  for  funds — would  be  re- 
duced, so  that  only  1  percent  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  students  would  be  required 
to  be  in  the  federally  impacted  classifica- 
tion. Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  Salina, 
the  percentage  reduction  in  funds  would 
be  graduated  over  a  3 -year  period,  with 
the  funds  being  cut  off  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  Existing  legislation  speci- 
fies the  payment  of  only  one-half  of  the 
cost  in  the  second  year,  and  no  payment 
in  the  third  year.  The  amendment  would 
liberalize  the  phaseout  portion  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  and  would  give  a  community 
the  benefit  of  funds  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  even  though  the  number  of  stu- 
dents identified  with  the  federally  im- 
pacted program  were  diminishing. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  a  former  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noti(ied  all  my 
life  that  where  there  is  two  or  three 
gifted  children  enrolled  in  a  particular 
school  district,  their  parents,  uncles,  and 
aunts  appeal  to  the  school  board  to  pro- 
vide the  specialized  coui-ses  they  need; 
but,  where  there  might  be  a  dozen  or  so 
behind  because  they  started  behind  or 
because  they  spent  preschool  days  with 
parents  who  have  been  educationally  de- 
prived they  usually  have  the  kind  of 
parents  that  are  not  there  fighting  the 
battles  for  these  special  educational 
courses.  These  special  programs  are 
badly  needed  for  many  of  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  the  special  courses 
that  will  be  provided  as  a  result  of  this 
bill  are  very  important. 

In  Iowa  we  have  a  situation  where  spe- 
cial courses  are  provided  both  by  county 
school  boards  and  local  school  districts 
which  have  boundaries  that  do  not  fol- 
low county  lines.  These  services  may  be 
provided  by  either  or  both  the  county 
school  boards  and  the  other  school  dis- 
tricts. The  definition  for  a  "local  school 
agency"  as  it  applies  to  titles  II,  IV,  and 
V  is  broad  and  would  include  a  county 
board  in  Iowa.  That  definition  of  a 
"local  educational  agency"  is  found  on 
page  144  of  the  bill.  But  title  I  depends 
upon  the  definition  that  is  in  Public  Law 
874  and  it  is  found  in  title  20,  United 
States  Code,  section  244,  subsection  6. 
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It  is  a  different  definition  and  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  to  make  sure  the  Iowa 
county  boards  can  continue  to  provide 
special  educational  courses  with  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  bill  also.  The  ques- 
tion is  as  follows : 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  under 
title  I  a  State  educational  agency  may 
require  that  a  local  educational  agency 
pay  to  another  public  educational  agency 
that  portion  of  a  local  educational 
agency's  grant  funds  which  refiect  the 
cost  of  providing  educational  sei-vices  or 
programs  in  the  district  served  by  the 
local  agency  which  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  are  carried  out  by  such  other  pub- 
lic educational  agency? 

Mr.  POWELL.     The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conforming  amendments 

Sec.  402'.  The  section  of  such  Act  redesig- 
nated as  section  3  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 2". 

Construction  of  regional  facilities  for  re- 
search and  related  purposes 

Sec.  403.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"Construction  of  regional  facilities  for  re- 
search and  related  purposes 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated over  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  $100,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  payments  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  applications  have  been  filed 
under  this  section  before  July  1,  1970,  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  before  July 
1,  1971. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  can  beet  be 
achieved  through  the  construction  of  a  fa- 
cility for  research,  or  for  research  and  related 
purposes  (as  defined  In  this  section),  and 
that  such  facility  would  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  Nation  or  a  region  thereof  as  a 
national  or  regional  resotirce  for  research  or 
related  purposes,  he  may  make  a  grant  for 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such 
facility  to  a  university,  college,  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  institution  competent  to  engage  In  the 
types  of  activity  for  which  the  facility  is  to 
be  constructed,  or  to  a  combination  of  such 
agencies  or  institutions,  or  may  construct  or 
make  arrangements  for  constructing  such  fa- 
cility through  contracts  for  paying  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  construction  or  otherwise.  The 
Commissioner  may,  where  he  deems  such  ac- 
tion appropriate,  make  arrangements,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  for  the  operation  of  such 
facilities  or  may  make  contributions  toward 
the  cost  of  such  operation  of  facilities  of  this 
nature  whether  or  not  constructed  piirsuanf 
to,  or  with  the  aid  provided  under,  this  sec- 
tion. Title  to  any  facility  constructed  under 
this  section,  if  vested  in  the  United  States, 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Commissioner  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  any  such  col- 
lege or  university  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  institution,  but  such  trans- 
fer shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  facility  will  be  operated  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  was  constructed  and 
to  such  other  conditions  as  the  Commissioner 


deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  title  and  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  clause,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, in  such  Installments  consistent  with 
construction  progress,  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  're- 
search and  related  pvirposes'  means  research, 
research  training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations 
in  the  field  of  education,  or  the  dissemination 
of  Information  derived  therefrom,  or  all  of 
such  activities,  including  (but  without  limi- 
tation) experimental  schools,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include  research,  research 
training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  sectarian  instruction  or  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  derived  therefrom. 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(2)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

"(3)  The  term  'nonprofit*  as  applied  to 
any  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
means  an  agency,  organization,  or  Institu- 
tion owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

"(4)  The  terms  'construction*  and  'cost  of 
construction'  include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  the  expansion,  re- 
modeling, and  alteration  of  existing  buUd- 
Ings,  Including  architects'  fees,  but  not  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or  off- 
site  improvements,  and  (B)  equipping  new 
buildings  and  existing  buildings,  whether  or 
not  ex|>anded,  remodeled,  or  altered. 
"Short  title 

"Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Cooperative  Research  Act*." 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MB.     GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  113,  strike  out  everything  beginning 
with  line  8,  through  line  3  on  page  121,  and 
renumber  titles  V  and  VI  as  titles  IV  and  V, 
respectively. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  title  IV.  I 
think  title  IV  is  unnecessary.  It  has  not 
been  carefully  considered  as  to  its  total 
impact  on  the  present  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act.  I  believe  we  would  bring 
amendments  to  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  out  of  our  committee  in  separate  leg- 
islation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Gerald R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.     POWELL.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 

object. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  legislative  body  over  a  period 
of  almost  180  years  has  written  a  great 
tradition.  It  has  developed  an  out- 
standing legislative  heritage.  The  pages 
of  history  will  show  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  adequately  and  ef- 
fectively met  one  crisis  after  another. 
Laws  have  been  enacted  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  other  body  that  have  taken 
our  country  from  where  we  were  to  the 
pinnacle,  the  peak  where  we  are  today. 

But  as  we  look  at  what  has  transpired 
today  and  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  2  days,  I  think  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  tradition  and  our 
heritage  has  been  dimmed.  We  are 
writing  bad  law  and  we  are  failing  to 
meet  a  crisis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  creating  a  crisis  not  only  at  the  local 
levels  of  our  country  but  at  the  national 
level. 

This  record  that  we  have  written  will 
be  one  of  confusion.  It  will  not  be  a 
record  that  will  resolve  problems.  This 
legislation  will  magnify  them. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  done  in 
the  day  and  a  half  we  have  debated  a  bill 
that  involves  $1.3  billion. 

We  have  adequately  considered  only 
one  amendment  where  the  time  con- 
sumed in  debate  was  an  hour  or  more. 
On  almost  every  amendment,  we  have 
taken,  to  discuss  the  details,  10  minutes 
or  less.  On  far  too  many  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  we  have  taken  no 
time  in  debate.  Such  amendments  have 
merely  been  read  and  roughshod  action 
taken  immediately. 

The  net  result  is,  we  have  taken  a  147- 
page  bill  and  accepted,  in  effect,  the  di- 
rection of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  recommendations 
of  a  limited  number  of  our  colleagues. 
We  are,  in  effect,  rubberstamping  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  who.  In  reality, 
have  taken  the  recommendations  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  believe  any  fair,  objective  person 
would  agree  that  we  in  this  body  ought 
to  work  our  will,  that  we  ought  to  make 
some  changes  in  what  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  sub- 
mitted or  what  a  mere  majority  of  the 
committee  has  recommended.  But  we 
are  rubberstamping  here  today  the  views 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  action  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues. 

I  happen  to  feel  very  strongly  that  if 
we  do  what  it  appears  we  will  do,  this 
will  be  one  further  bit  of  evidence,  and 
substantial  at  that,  that  there  is  a  final 
breakdown — perhaps  a  total  collapse — in 
what  we  believe  is  truly  representative 
government. 

This  means  to  us  on  our  side — and  I 
look  at  those  on  our  side — that  we  will 
be  the  pawn  in  the  fist  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  party 
different  from  our  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

'  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

may  be  given  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Resei-ving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  only 
a  few  moments  ago  objected  to  the  same 
request? 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  add  that  if  we  on  our  side  are  will- 
ing to  accept  this  document,  which  has 
not  been  substantially  changed  from 
what  came  down  from  the  White  House 
and  from  the  various  departments  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  believe  that  we  on  our 
side  are  performing  our  function  as  a 
minority  party.  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  stand  up  and  give  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  supported 
us  an  opportunity  to  have  their  voice 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  this  Government. 

So  I  plead  with  all  of  us  to  exercise 
oui-  legislative  responsibility.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  been  doing  so  although 
many  have  tried  valiantly  against  over- 
whelming odds.  But,  more  importantly. 
I  say  to  those  of  us  on  our  side  that  we 
have  an  additional  responsibility  in  leg- 
islation as  vital,  as  ci-ucial.  as  critical 
as  this  to  exercise  some  strong  action  to 
give  the  43  percent  of  the  voters  who 
voted  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  feeling  that  they 
have  some  number,  some  strength  that 
is  representing  their  philosophy  and  their 
viewpoint  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Skubitz]. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  is  more 
interested  in  or  desirous  of  improving  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
every  American  boy  and  girl,  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  Jew  or  gentile,  than 
lam. 

I  think  I  know  something  about 
schools — 14  years  of  my  life  have  been 
devoted  to  teaching  and  to  school  ad- 
ministration. I  might  add  that  I  at- 
tended and  taught  schools  in  what  would 
today  be  classified  as  "chronically  de- 
pressed" areas. 

While  my  constituents  in  Kansas  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  my  long- 
time interest  in  this  field,  I  reiterate  in 
preface  to  my  comments  concerning  H.R. 
2362  that  I  remain  committed  to  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  in  the  educational 
opportunities  for  every  American  child. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  the  bill. 
I  have  read  the  committee  report,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate.  As  we  approach 
the  moment  w^hen  our  votes  are  to  be  cast 
and  counted,  I  must,  in  good  conscience, 
vote  against  this  measure. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  everything  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  HJl.  2362  and  insert 
an  amendment  which  would  return  to 


each  State  3  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
come taxes  collected  within  each  State  to 
be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

If  that  amendment  failed,  I  had  in- 
tended to  submit  a  second  amendment 
which  would  set  aside  3  percent  of  the 
total  individual  income  taxes  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  within  each 
State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years. 
Such  legislation  would  not  require  a  host 
of  bureaucrats  to  supervise  or  enforce  it. 
The  funds  would  "go  directly  to  the 
States. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
here  far  longer  than  I  advised  me  that 
such  an  amendment  would  not  be  ger- 
mane and  would  therefore  be  out  of 
order.  Our  able  Parliamentarian,  whom 
I  also  consulted,  has  expressed  the  same 
opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  record  show 
that  I  regret  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  been  forced  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation, and  further  that  I  resent  certain 
comments  by  some  proponents  of  this 
bill  which  seem  designed  to  equate  a 
vote  against  H.R.  2362  with  a  disinterest 
in  the  educational  needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether 
we  should  improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  every  American  boy  and 
girl,  but  how.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  intent;  it  is  rather  one  of  procedure. 
I  object  to  this  measure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  leads  us  down  the  road  toward 
Federal  domination  of  our  schools. 

I  object  to  H.R.  2362  because  its  ac- 
complishments could  hardly  measure  up 
to  the  expectations  or  aims  of  its  pro- 
ponents. If  the  aim  is.  as  has  been 
stated  in  favor  of  the  bill,  to  help  needy 
children,  the  formula  which  has  been 
devised  to  distribute  the  funds  clearly 
misses  the  mark. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  chart  contained 
in  the  minority  views  to  the  committee 
report,  the  10  wealthiest  counties  in  the 
Nation,  with  median  family  incomes  be- 
tween $7,000  and  $9,000  per  year  and  a 
combined  total  of  32,563  children  in  fam- 
ilies having  less  than  $2,000  annual  in- 
come, would,  under  title  I  of  this  bill, 
receive  assistance  totaling  nearly  $9  mil- 
lion. By  contrast,  with  approximately 
the  same  number  of  children  in  this 
under-$2.000  category,  the  lO  poorest 
counties  in  the  Nation,  with  median 
family  incomes  below  $2,500,  would  re- 
ceive a  total  of  only  $4V^  million,  or  half 
as  much  as  the  10  wealthiest  counties 
would  receive. 

How  anybody  can  get  up  with  a 
straight  face  and  call  this  kind  of  thing 
fair  escapes  me.  In  fact,  the  bill  is  full 
of  such  inequities,  as  has  been  admirably 
pointed  out  by  my  industrious  and 
knowledgeable  colleague  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

Personally,  I  favor  some  system  which 
would  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  our  citizens  so  that  the 
State  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
pick  up  the  tab  on  education.  Further, 
I  think  it  important  that  the  States  be 
allowed  discretion  and  responsibility  for 
the  distribution  of  fimds  for  educational 
purposes.  We  have  been  deploring  the 
weaknesses  in  American  education,  but 


let  us  not  forget  its  strengths  and  the 
remarkable  job  the  States  and  local  citi- 
zens have  been  doing.  I  must  say  I  find 
it  not  entirely  without  humor  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  supporting  this 
measure  by  taking  the  position  that  peo- 
ple in  the  States  no  longer  have  the 
energy  and  wisdom  to  run  their  schools 
will  be  depending  on  the  energies  and 
wisdom  of  those  people  to  reelect  them 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  must 
cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  a  bill  which 
is  advertised  as  a  help  to  education,  but 
I  have  studied  the  measure  carefully  and 
I  believe  the  deficiencies  of  H.R.  2362  to 
be  of  such  magnitude  that  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  join  in  making  it  law 
and  concomitantly  claim  a  continuing 
sincere  interest  in  improving  our  schools 
and  the  educational  opportunities  for 
every  boy  and  girl. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr, 

ASHBROOK]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  bill.  It  is  full  of 
loopholes  and  presents  a  virtual  bull- 
dozer for  Federal  bureaucracy  to  overrun 
our  long-established  policy  regarding 
local  control  of  our  schools.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  too  many  educators  take  the 
position  that  as  long  as  some  money  is 
being  spent,  they  are  for  it  and  will 
accept  it  regardless  of  any  erosive  effect 
it  may  have  on  the  future  of  education. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  for  the  4 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  the  debate  on  this  bill.  I  genuinely 
hoped  that  legislation  could  be  adopted 
which  would  assist  hard-pressed  local 
school  districts.  I  have  myself  offered 
two  important  pieces  of  legislation  which 
would  stimulate,  not  shackle,  educational 
opportunities  at  the  local  level.  This  bill 
is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation 
I  have  seen  come  before  the  Congress  and 
its  pitfalls  will  trouble  educators,  boards 
of  education,  and,  indeed,  communities 
for  years  to  come. 

It  also  gave  a  striking  example  of  the 
sheer,  raw  power  of  the  majority  party 
and  the  ruthlessness  which  power  can 
manifest  when  it  is  not  tempered  by  an 
adequate  minority.  I  have  seen  debate 
cut  off  with  no  opportunity  to  present 
views  on  vital  amendments.  In  one  in- 
stance, the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell  1,  moved 
that  debate  close  in  5  minutes,  this 
motion  receiving  the  rubberstamp  ap- 
proval of  the  majority.  He  then  took 
the  entire  5  minutes  himself  and  allowed 
none  of  us,  including  me,  to  even  speak 
on  important  amendments  to  a  vital  sec- 
tion of  this  bill. 

On  one  occasion  he  even  flouted  custom 
and  refused  to  allow  the  minority  leader 
to  speak  for  an  additional  5  minutes.  In 
this  case,  the  Speaker  was  able  to  get 
him  to  retract  his  objection.  On  one 
occasion,  he  moved  to  close  debate  be- 
fore it  had  even  started  but  fortunately 
the  longstanding  rviles  of  the  House  re- 
quired at  least  one  speaker  address  him- 
self to  the  matter  before  the  motion 
could  be  made.    This  is  typical  of  the 
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steamroller   tactics   which   passed   this 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

On  another  occasion,  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  a  proponent 
of  the  bill,  was  on  her  feet  endeavoring 
to  point  out  a  particular  shortcoming  of 
the  legislation.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  moved  that  all  de- 
bate close  "right  now"  and  he  was  rub- 
berstamped  by  the  majority,  a  terrible 
discourtesy  to  this  esteemed  lady  and  an 
example  of  the  roughshod  treatment 
which  can  be  expected  when  naked  power 
is  used  by  those  who  want  to  prevent  a 
public  debate. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  these  tac- 
tics brought  the  American  people  a  bill 
so  badly  drafted  and  so  tied  together 
by  sealing  wax  that  no  amendment 
could  be  accepted,  regardless  of  merit, 
lest  the  political  support  for  the  bill  by 
various  groups  who  put  the  coalition  to- 
gether be  withdrawn. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  day  for  America  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  stops 
being  a  deliberative  body  and  rubber- 
stamp  a  bill  so  full  of  holes  that  it  can- 
not be  supported  by  those  who  are  seek- 
ing educational  excellence  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
had  a  number  of  other  amendments  to 
this  title.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
procedure  which  has  been  followed  here 
today  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
not  only  are  we  going  to  be  unable  to 
pass  any  constructive  amendments  but 
we  are  not  even  going  to  be  able  to  be 
heard  or  understood  as  to  what  these 
amendments  involve.  So,  from  my  view- 
point, Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  one 
additional  amendment  to  title  IV. 
Thereafter  I  personally  will  raise  no  ob- 
jection to  imanimous  consent  requests 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read. 

We  have  offered  something  like  34 
amendments.  About  half  of  those,  15 
or  16,  we  have  been  unable  to  explain, 
with  no  time  available,  because  of  the 
time  limitations  imposed  by  the  major- 
ity moving  that  debate  end  on  that  sec- 
tion. This  is  a  travesty  on  the  legis- 
lative process,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  there 
is  not  any  sense  in  keeping  the  Members 
and  our  colleagues  here  until  midnight 
while  this  travesty  continues.  I  think 
the  sooner  it  is  ended  the  better. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  is  the  second  time  in 
this  session  of  this  Congress  that  we 
have  heard  the  words  that  we  have  just 
listened  to,  "travesty,"  "violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority,"  "rubberstamp." 
I  need  not  repeat  the  litany.  You  are 
familiar  with  it. 

I  rise  only  to  take  exception  to  these 
descriptions  because  they  are  untrue. 
Why  do  I  say  they  are  untrue?  Well, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
on  this  piece  of  legislation.  This  bill 
came  to  us  3  days  ago  and  we  had  1 
full  day  of  general  debate.  Now  I  am 
Informed — and  I  think  my  information 
is  accurate — that  we  cut  off  general  de- 
bate at  about  6  o'clock  on  the  first  after- 
noon at  the  request  of  the  minority. 
Not  at  the  request  of  the  majority.  On 
yesterday  we  continued  general  debate 
until  about  3  o'clock. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  choice  that 
the  minority  leader  was  given  was 
whether  general  debate  would  conclude 
at  6  o'clock  or  6:30  p.m.  When  the 
Speaker  asked  him  this  question  he  sug- 
gested 6  p.m.  The  choice  was  between 
6  and  6:30.  and  he  recommended  6.  I 
think  we  should  not  make  too  much  of 
a  point  on  the  matter  of  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  was  not  part  of  the  con- 
ference. The  minority  leader  and  I  have 
no  controversy  about  this.  What  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs] 
has  stated  is  correct.  There  was  no  con- 
troversy at  all.  The  minority  leader 
came  to  see  me  and  we  agreed  that  we 
would  rise  between  6  o'clock  and  6:30. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  course  the  Speaker  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  get  into  any  conflict  on  the 
question  of  the  time  the  House  was  to 
adjourn  yesterday.  However,  as  I  recall, 
we  actually  did  adjourn  about  6:20,  or 
thereabouts.  Early  in  the  day,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  we  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  desire  of  reaching  a 
proper  time  to  conclude  the  business  of 
the  day.  The  time  mutually  agreed  upon 
was  between  6  and  6:30.  There  was  no 
dispute,  there  was  no  argument.  It  was 
agreed  that  that  was  a  reasonable  time 
for  us  to  conclude  the  business  of  the 
day  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  point  is  that  there 
was  agreement  on  both  sides  on  when 
the  debate  should  end.  I  think  we  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  Speaker  con- 
ferred with  the  minority  leader  and  they 
agreed  on  a  time  which  was  satisfactory 
to  everybody.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
Nobody  here  has  tried  to  stuff  anything 
down  anybody  else's  throat. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  just 
laughed  that  what  is  involved  here  is 
this— and  I  will  just  spell  it  right  out. 
It  is  that  this  is  a  major  portion  of  the 
administration's  program.  It  just  so 
happens  that  on  last  November  this  is- 
sue went  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  when  the  votes  were  counted 
there  were  this  many  over  here  and  that 
many  over  there.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  issue  involved  here  is  a  very  simple 
one.  1  know  all  about  dilatory  tactics. 
I  happen  to  be  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
I  know  about  pleading,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  the  issue  involved  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  pass  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  was  part  of  the  promise 
made  by  President  Johnson  when  he  ran 
for  President.   That  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs], 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  not  any 
question  about  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  majority  side  has  the  votes  to  pass 
the  bill.  All  we  want  is  sufficient  time 
for  the  consideration  of  amendments.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  other  body 
has  not  even  started  hearings  on  this 
bill.  Why  is  it  so  important  that  we 
flnish  this  bill  tonight?  Why  not  con- 
tinue it  next  week  and  give  adequate  time 
for  the  consideration  of  all  of  the  amend- 
ments? The  gentleman  knows  that 
these  amendments  have  not  received  the 
time  to  which  they  are  entitled.  What 
is  wrong  with  such  a  request?  What  is 
wrong  with  our  having  a  few  more  days? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  out  of  a  wealth  of  legisla- 
tive experience  in  this  body  I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  committee,  but  I  am  quite 
certain,  if  I  know  anything  about  this 
committee,  that  most  of  these  amend- 
ments, if  not  all  of  them,  have  already 
been  offered  in  the  committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  these  amendments  were  de- 
bated here  in  general  debate.  We  had 
a  debate  here  yesterday  that  lasted  all 
day  on  the  principal  amendment  to  this 
bill,  the  so-called  formula.  And,  no  one 
sought  to  cut  off  anybody.  We  talked 
about  it  all  day  long.  .  -,-. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  2 
other  basic  issues  involved  in  this  bill. 
One  of  them  is  the  church-state  issue, 
as  everyone  knows;  and  the  other  is  the 
related  issue  of  judicial  review. 

Everyone  understood  the  issues  and 
we  know  them  from  A  to  Z.  We  have 
debated  them  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  a  bill  here  where  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  reconcile 
the  problems  that  confront  them  on 
these  issues  so  that  we  can  pass  a  bill. 
The  reason  we  are  staying  here  tonight 
is  that  we  feel  this  is  important  enough 
for  the  American  people  and  for  our 
young  people  to  pass  this  bill  and  get  it 
on  its  way  so  it  can  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  quite  amused  at 
the  previous  SE>eaker  in  referring  to  the 
words  and  expressions  which  have  been 
used  here. 

I  was  reminded  while  the  gentleman 
was  making  his  speech  we  have  learned 
two  other  words  which  have  been  coined 
and  are  now  approved  for  common  usage 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  they  are 
"demagog"  and  "demagoguery." 

Mr.  HAYS.    They  are  not  so  new. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  POWELL  (interrupting  reading  of 
bill).    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  further  reading  of  this  title 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  An  objection  was 
made  and  I  do  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TTTLE  V GRANTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  STATE  DEPART- 
MENTS OP   EDUCATION 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  a  program  for  making  grants  to 
stimulate  and  assist  States  in  strengthening 
the  leadership  resources  of  their  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  to  assist  those  agencies 
in  the  establishment  and  Improvement  of 
programs  to  identify  and  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  States. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  titla,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966:  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Apportionment  among  States 
Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  Prom  85  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this 
title  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess 
of  2  per  centum  of  such  85  per  centum  of 
such  sums,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall 
apportion  such  amount  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  From  the  remainder  of  such  85 
per  centum  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner 
shall  apportion  $100,000  to  each  State,  and 
shall  apportion  to  each  State  such  part  of 
the  remainder  of  such  85  per  centum  of  such 
simis  as  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils  in  all  the  States,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  to 
him.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  501  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  grants  for  special  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  505. 

(b)(1)   The   amount    apportioned    to   any 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  that  year 
shall  be  available  for  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  ap- 
portioned among  those  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  for  that  year,  but  with  the  pro- 
portionate   amount    for    any    of    the    other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum   the  Commissioner  estimates   that 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that 
year;  and  the  total  of  these  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reapportioned  among  the  States 
whose   proportionate  amounts   were   not   so 
reduced.     Any   amount   reapportioned   to   a 
State  under  this  subsection  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  501  for  any 
fiscal    year    shall    be    deemed    part    of    the 
amount  apportioned  to  It  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  for  that  year. 


(2)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  any  State  may  file  with  him  a 
request  that  a  specified  portion  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  it  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  be  added  to  the  amount  apportioned 
to  another  State  under  that  subsection  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  share  (as  defined  In  section  503(b)) 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  one  or  more  pro- 
grams or  activities  under  an  approved  appli- 
cation of  that  other  State.  If  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  that  the  programs  or  activities 
with  respect  to  which  the  request  Is  made 
would  meet  needs  of  the  State  making  the 
request  and  that  use  of  the  specified  portion 
of  the  amount  apportioned  to  that  State,  as 
requested  by  It.  would  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  that  portion  shall 
be  added  to  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
other  State  under  subsection  (a)(1)  to  be 
used  forfhe  purpose  referred  to  above.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  total  funds  expended 
for  such  programs  or  activities  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  such 
total  funds  so  expended  by  each  partici- 
pating State  from  the  amounts  originally 
apportioned  to  each  such  State. 

Grants  from  apportioned  funds 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  502  the  Commissioner  may.  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  application  or  applications 
therefor  submitted  to  him  by  such  State 
through  the  State  educational  agency,  make 
a  grant  or  grants  to  such  agency  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  of  expenditures  incurred  by 
such  agency  for  the  planning  of.  and  for  pro- 
grams for,  the  development,  improvement,  or 
expansion  of  activities  promoting  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  501(a)  and  more 
paitlcularly  described  in  such  application 
and  for  which  such  application  is  approved, 
such  as — 

(1)  educational  planning  on  a  statewide 
basis,  including  the  identification  of  educa- 
tional problems.  Issues,  and  needs  In  the 
State  and  the  evaluation  on  a  periodic  or  con- 
tinuing basis  of  education  programs  in  the 
State; 

(2)  providing  support  or  services  for  the 
comprehensive  and  compatible  recording, 
collecting,  processing,  analyzing,  interpreting, 
storing,  retrieving,  and  reporting  of  State  and 
local  educational  data.  Including  the  use  of 
automated  data  systems; 

(3)  dissemination  or  support  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  relating  to  the 
condition,  progress,  and  needs  of  education 
In  the  State; 

(4)  programs  for  conducting,  sponsoring, 
or  cooperating  In  educational  research  and 
demonstration  programs  and  projects  such 
as  (A)  establishing  and  maintalnirg  cur- 
riculum research  and  Innovation  centers  to 
assist  In  locating  and  evaluating  curriculum 
research  findings,  (B)  discovering  and  test- 
ing new  educational  ideas  (including  new 
u^s  of  printed  and  audiovisual  media)  and 
more  effective  educational  practices,  and  put- 
ting Into  use  those  which  show  promise  of 
success,  and  (C)  studying  ways  to  Improve 
the  legal  and  organizational  structure  for 
education  and  the  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  education  In  the  State; 

(5)  publication  and  distribution,  or  sup- 
port for  the  publication  and  distribution,  of 
currlcular  materials  collected  and  developed 
at  curriculum  research  centers  and  else- 
where; 

(6)  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teacher  preparation.  Including  student- 
teaching  arrangements,  in  cooperation  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies; 

(7)  studies  or  support  for  studies  concern- 
ing the  financing  of  public  education  In  the 
State; 

(8)  support  for  statewide  programs  de- 
signed to  measure  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  pupils; 


(9)  training  and  otherwise  developing  the 
competency  of  individuals  who  serve  State 
or  local  educational  agencies  and  provide 
leadership,  administrative,  or  specialist  serv- 
ices throughout  the  State,  or  throughout  the 
area  served  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
through  the  initiation.  Improvement,  and 
expansion  of  activities  such  as  (A)  sabbatical 
leave  programs,  (B)  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  (including  educational  expenses  and 
the  cost  of  travel)  for  State  educational 
agency  personnel  to  pursue  graduate  studies. 
and  (C)  conducting  Institutes,  workshops, 
and  conferences  (Including  related  costs  of 
operation  and  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
participants) ;  and 

(10)  providing  local  educational  agencies 
and  the  schools  of  those  agencies  with  con- 
sultative and  technical  assistance  and  serv- 
ices relating  to  academic  subjects  and  to 
particular  aspects  of  education  such  as  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  school  build- 
ing design  and  utilization,  school  social  work, 
the  utilization  of  modern  instructional  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  transportation,  edu- 
cational administrative  procedures,  and 
school  health,  physical  education,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  100 
per  centum  for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1967.  Thereafter  the  Federal  share 
for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the 
State  percentage,  except  that  (A)  the  Fed- 
eral share  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  66 
per  centum  or  less  than  50  per  centum,  and 
(B)  the  Federal  share  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66  per 
centum.  The  "State  percentage"  for  any 
State  shall  be  that  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum  as  the  per 
capita  Income  of  that  State  bears  to  the  per 
capita  Income  of  all  the  States  (excluding 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands). 

(2)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  for 
the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1967,  and 
July  1,  1968.  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  between  July  1  and  August  31. 
1966,  and  the  Federal  share  for  each  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
between  July  1  and  August  31.  1968.  Such 
Federal  share  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  Incomes  of 
each  State  and  of  all  the  States  (excluding 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands )  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Approval  of  applications  for  grants  from  ap- 
portioned funds 
Sec.  504.  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  503  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  upon  his  determination 
that — 

(a)  each  of  the  proposed  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  for  which  it  is  approved 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  503(a) 
and  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of  the 
applicant  or  Its  ability  to  participate  effec- 
tively In  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
the  State; 

(b)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  the  approved 
application  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase 
the  amounts  of  State  funds  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  projects  and  activities  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  503(a); 

(c)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dlsbiirse- 
ment  of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (Including  any  such  funds 
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paid  by  the  State  to  agencies.  Institutions, 
or  organizations)  under  this  title;  and 

(d)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Conunissloner  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

Special  project  grants 

Sec.  505.  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sirnis 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  501  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
experimental  projects  for  developing  State 
leadership  or  for  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial ser\'lces  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Conunissloner,  hold  promise  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
problems  common  to  the  State  educational 
agencies  of  all  or  several  States. 
Payments 

Sec  506.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants 
under  this  title  may  be  made  in  install- 
ments, and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

Interchange    of   personnel   with    States 

Sec.  507.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "State"  means  a  State  or  any 
agency  of  a  State  engaged  in  activities  In  the 
field  of  education,  but  It  does;  not  Include  a 
local  educational  agency;  and  the  term  "Of- 
fice" means  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized, 
through  agreements  or  otherwise,  to  arrange 
for  assignment  of  officers  and  employees  of 
States  to  the  Office  and  assignment  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  in  the  Office  to  States, 
for  work  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  aid  the  Office  In  more  effective 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities  as  author- 
ized by  law.  Including  cooperation  with 
States  and  the  provision  of  technical  or 
other  assistance.  The  period  of  assignment 
of  any  officer  or  employee  under  an  arrange- 
ment shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

(c)(1)  Officers  and  employees  In  the  Of- 
fice assigned  to  any  State  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered,  during  such  as- 
signment, to  be  (A)  on  detail  to  a  regular 
work  assignment  In  the  Office,  or  (B)  on 
leave  without  pay  from  their  positions  In  the 
Office. 

(2)  Persons  considered  to  be  so  detailed 
shall  remain  as  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  Office  for  all  purposes, 
except  that  the  supervision  of  their  duties 
during  the  period  of  detail  may  be  governed 
by  agreement  between  the  Office  and  the 
State  Involved. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  persons  so  assigned  and 
on  leave  without  pay — 

(A)  if  the  rate  of  compensation  (Includ- 
ing allowances)  for  their  employment  by  the 
State  Is  less  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
(Including  allowances)  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving had  they  continued  In  their  regular 
assignment  In  the  Office,  they  may  receive 
supplemental  salary  payments  from  the 
Office  In  the  amount  considered  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  be  Justified,  but  not  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  difference  between  the  State 
rate  and  the  Office  rate;  and 

(B)  they  may  be  granted  annual  leave 
and  sick  leave  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law  but  only  in  circumstances  considered  by 
the  Commissioner  to  Justify  approval  of  such 
leave. 

Such  officers  and  employees  on  leave  without 
pay  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  be  entitled — 

(C)  to  continuation  of  their  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954,  and  coverage  under  the 


Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959,  so  long  as  the  Office  continues  to  collect 
the  employee's  contribution  from  the  officer 
or  employee  Involved  and  to  transmit  for 
timely  deposit  Into  the  funds  created  under 
such  Acts  the  amount  of  the  employee's  con- 
tributions and  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion from  appropriations  of  the  Office;  and 
(D)  to  credit  the  period  of  their  assign- 
ment under  the  arrangement  under  this  sec- 
tion toward  periodic  or  longevity  step  in- 
creases and,  upon  payment  into  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  of  the 
percentage  of  their  State  salary,  and  of  their 
supplemental  salary  payments,  if  any,  which 
would  have  been  deducted  from  a  like  Fed- 
eral salary  for  the  period  of  such  asslgnnaent 
and  payment  by  the  Commissioner  into  such 
fund  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  by  him  during  the  period  of  such 
assignment  with  respect  to  a  Uke  Federal 
salary,  to  treat  (notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1959,  under  the  head  "Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund")  their 
service  during  such  period  as  service  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act; 

except  that  no  officer  or  employee  or  his 
beneficiary  may  receive  any  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 
or  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954.  based  on  service  during  an 
assignment  hereunder  for  which  the  officer 
or  employee  or  (If  he  dies  without  making 
such  election)  his  beneficiary  elects  to  re- 
ceive benefits,  under  any  State  retirement  or 
insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  simi- 
lar. The  Office  shall  deposit  currently  In  the 
funds  created  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959, 
and  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  respectively,  the  amount  of  the 
Government's  contribution  under  these  Acts 
on  account  of  service  with  respect  to  which 
employee  contributions  are  collected  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (C)  and  the  amount 
of  the  Government's  contribution  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  on  account  of 
service  with  respect  to  which  payments  (of 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  de- 
ducted under  that  Act)  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  are  made  to  such  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund. 

(4)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  on  leave 
without  pay  who  suffers  disability  or  death 
as  a  result  of  personal  injury  sustained  while 
In  the  performance  of  his  duty  during  an  as- 
signment hereunder,  shall  be  treated,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act.  as  though  he  were  an  employee, 
as  defined  In  such  Act,  who  had  sustained 
such  injury  In  the  performance  of  duty. 
When  such  person  (or  his  dependents.  In  case 
of  death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or 
death  to  benefits  under  that  Act  is  also  en- 
titled to  benefits  from  a  State  for  the  same 
injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents  In 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  benefits  he 
will  receive.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
wrlthln  one  year  after  the  Injury  or  death, 
or  such  further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor may  for  good  cause  allow,  and  when  made 
shall  be  Irrevocable  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

(d)  Assignment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
In  the  Office  to  a  State  under  this  section 
may  be  made  with  or  without  reimbursement 
by  the  State  for  the  compensation  (or  sup- 
plementary compensation),  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  (to  or  from  the  place  of 
assignment) ,  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  such  officer  or  employee  during  the 
period  of  assignment,  and  any  such  reim- 
bursement shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion utilized  for  paying  such  compensation, 
travel  or  transportation  expenses,  or  allow- 
ances. 


(e)  Appropriations  to  the  Office  shall  be 
available.  In  accordance  with  the  standard- 
ized (jovernment  travel  regulations,  for  the 
expenses  of  travel  of  officers  and  employees 
assigned  to  States  under  an  arrangement 
under  this  section  on  either  a  detail  or  leave- 
without-pay  basis  and.  In  accordance  with 
applicable  law,  orders,  and  regulations,  for 
expenses  of  transportation  of  their  imme- 
diate families  and  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion of  their  household  goods  and  personal 
effects,  in  connection  with  the  travel  of  such 
officers  and  employees  to  the  location  of  their 
posts  of  asslgrunent  and  their  return  to  their 
official  stations. 

(f)  Officers  and  employees  of  States  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Office  under  an  arrange- 
ment under  this  section  may  (1)  be  given 
appointments  In  the  Office  covering  the  pe- 
riods of  such  assignments,  or  (2)  be  con- 
sidered to  be  on  detail  to  the  Office.  Ap- 
pointments of  persons  so  assigned  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
Persons  so  appointed  In  the  Office  shall  be 
paid  at  rates  of  compensation  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  and  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Office  for  the  purposes 
of  (1)  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  (2) 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  or  (3)  unless  their  appointments 
result  in  the  loss  of  coverage  In  a  group 
health  benefits  plan  whose  premium  has  been 
paid  In  whole  or  in  part  by  a  State  con- 
tribution, the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  State  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  assigned  to  the  Office  without 
appointment  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Office,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (g).  nor  shall  they 
be  paid  a  salary  or  wage  by  the  Office  diirlng 
the  period  of  their  assignment.  The  super- 
vision of  the  duties  of  such  persons  during 
the  asslgrunent  may  be  governed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Conunissloner  and  the 
State  Involved. 

(g)(1)  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who 
Is  assigned  to  the  Office  without  appointment 
shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  203,  205.  207,  208,  and  209  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who  Is 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
Office,  or  who  Is  assigned  to  the  Office  with- 
out appointment,  under  an  arrangement  un- 
der this  section,  and  who  suffers  disability  or 
death  as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sustained 
while  In  the  performance  of  his  duty  during 
such  assignment  shall  be  treated,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Employees*  Compen- 
sation Act.  as  though  he  were  an  employee, 
as  defined  In  such  Act,  who  had  sustained 
such  Injury  In  the  performance  of  duty. 
When  such  person  (or  his  dependents,  In  case 
of  death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or 
death  to  benefits  under  that  Act  Is  also  en- 
titled to  benefits  from  a  State  for  the  same 
injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents.  In 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  benefits  he 
will  receive.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or  death, 
or  such  further  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  for  good  cause  allow,  and  when 
made  shall  be  irrevocable  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

(h)  The  appropriations  to  the  Office  shall 
be  available,  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ardized Government  travel  regulations,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  assignment  and  In  the  case 
of  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of  assign- 
ment or  appointment,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  travel  of  persons  assigned  to,  or 
given  appointments  by.  the  Office  under  an 
arrangement  under  this  section. 

(I)  All  arrangements  under  this  section  for 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  in  the 
Office  to  States  or  for  assignments  of  officers 
or  employees  of  States  to  the  Office  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 
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Administration  of  state  plans 
Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  application  submitted 
under  section  504,  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  submitting  the  application 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Conunissloner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  under  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  application  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  504(a),  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not  be 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

Judicial  review 

Sec.  509.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Conunissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  an  application 
submitted  under  section  504(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  508(b) ,  such  State 
may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
coiirt  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jiirisdlction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Cgurt  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Periodic  review  of  program  and  laws 
Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on 
State  Departments  of  Education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  administration  of  the 
programs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  title  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  of  such  admin- 
istration, and  reviewing  the  status  of  and 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  this  title  and  with  respect 
to  other  Acts  under  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated to  assist  State  educational  agencies 
to  administer  Federal  programs  relating  to 
education. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include  persons 
familiar  with  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation,  persons  familiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local  educational  pro- 
grams, and  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  asslstancw»  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 


available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti- 
nent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  such  functions. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  of  other  edu- 
cation Acts)  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  enactment  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

Mr.  GRifi-'iN  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  this 
title  be  considered  as  read,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  title,  I  hope,  will 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant titles  in  the  entire  bill.  It  may  be 
claimed,  of  course,  because  California 
under  the  formula  receives  the  largest 
amount  of  money  under  the  formula, 
that  I  am  somewhat  selfish ;  but  I  want  to 
point  out  it  does  strengthen  the  State 
departments  of  education.  There  are 
some  who  have  expressed  to  me  a  fear 
that  there  may  be  a  conflict  of  church 
and  state  in  this  entire  bill.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  the  state- 
ment was  made  a  little  while  ago  that 
the  other  body  had  not  held  any  hearings 
on  this  bill.    That  is  not  correct. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, representing  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ,  when  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  other 
body,  the  following  colloquy  took  place: 

Senator  Presiding.  Dr.  Flemming,  have  you 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  amendments 
to  this  bill  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
House  subcommittee? 

Dr.  Flemming.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have, 
and  I  have  a  committee  print  of  the  House 
bill  here  with  me. 

Senator  Presiding.  Do  those  amendments 
as  added  in  the  House  subcommittee,  in 
your  opinion  meet  the  objections  that  you 
have  in  your  statement  or  not? 

Dr.  Flemming.  In  my  opinion  they  do. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  pointing  out  to  the  committee 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Flemming  after 
he  had  testified  before  the  Senate  com- 


mittee. He  had  the  benefit  of  reviewing 
a  committee  print  after  the  subcommit- 
tee had  made  amendments.  He  testified 
in  the  Senate  and  gave  his  approval  to 
this  piece  of  legislation  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  reiterate  to  those  who  have 
any  fears  that  those  who  had  fears  and 
who  have  studied  the  legislation  are  now 
convinced  that  there  is  no  issue  regard- 
ing church  and  state  in  this  bill  as  it  is 
now  written.  I  hope,  therefore,  no  one 
will  be  under  any  misapprehension  with 
regard  to  that. 

May  I  further  say  that  I  sincerely 
hope  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  vote 
on  behalf  of  this  bill,  inasmuch  as  for 
the  first  time  it  does  give  help  to  the  peo- 
ple who  need  it  most  in  the  field  of  the 
educational  pattern. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  a  rep- 
resentative of  which  appeared  before  the 
committee.  It  is  dated  March  23.  In 
the  course  of  the  letter  this  is  stated: 

We  do  agree  that  the  committee's  action 
has  strengthened  the  bill's  safeguards 
against  practices  that  might  Impair  the  his- 
toric and  constitutionally  guaranteed,  mu- 
tual Independence  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  committee 
has  earned  appreciation  for  the  attention  It 
has  given  to  constitutional  principle  in  the 
report  and  the  redrafted  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  would  just  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  need  not  worry.  There  are  none 
who  should  have  any  doubt  there  will 
still  be  the  ability  of  a  particular  citi- 
zen to  go  into  the  State  or  Federal  court 
and  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
But  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  placed 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  now  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  could 
be  no  question  that  all  doubts  have  been 
resolved  concerning  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to  dis- 
cuss title  V,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  title  authorizes  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  their  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  to  assist  those 
agencies  in  establishing  and  improving 
programs  to  identify  and  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  States. 

This  title  authorizes  expenditures  of 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  4  fiscal  years  thereafter.  The 
title  would  provide  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  planning  and  conducting  pro- 
grams of  their  own  design.  Funds  could 
be  used  for  the  cost  of  such  necessary 
components  of  these  programs  as  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  or  publications. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  the  State 
educational  agencies  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
plications to  the  Commissioner  in  which 
the  agencies  would  describe  proposed  ac- 
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tivities  and  how  they  would  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  the  title;  that  is,  how  the 
agencies'  leadership  resources  would  be 
strengthened. 

Funds  would  be  available  to  State 
agencies  under  two  sections  of  the  title. 
Under  section  502,  85  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  and  reserved  for  ac- 
tivities proposed  by  their  educational 
agencies.  The  agency  of  one  State 
might  also  request  that  part  of  its  funds 
be  allocated  to  the  agency  of  another 
State  for  a  specific  project  of  mutual 
concern.  Unused  funds  from  a  State 
agency's  allotment  for  any  year  would 
be  subject  to  reapportionment  to  educa- 
tional agencies  in  other  States.  Under 
section  505,  the  remaining  15  percent  is 
reserved  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  special  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies. 

No  matching  of  Federal  funds  by  State 
funds  would  be  required  for  the  first  2 
years  of  the  program;  for  the  remaining 
3  years  a  matching  formula  would  be 
applied.  Under  this  formula,  which  is 
designed  to  assist  the  poorer  States,  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  would  not  be 
more  than  66  percent  or  less  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Although  this  title  calls  for  the  small- 
est appropriation  of  any  of  the  titles  in 
this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966,  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  bill.  The  success 
of  past  Federal  investments  in  educa- 
tion, and  of  others  that  may  come,  de- 
pends upon  strong  and  balanced  State 
educational  leadership,  planning,  and  co- 
ordination. 

WHY    TITLE    V? 

The  foremost  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  recommending  this  title 
is  that  if  American  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  is  to  be 
both  free  and  effective.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  must  be  strengthened 
without  delay.  The  alternative  to  strong 
State  departments  is  an  educational  lag 
and  a  default  of  leadership  which  can 
only  result  in  a  loss  to  the  entire  Nation. 
The  rationale  of  this  Federal  program  to 
aid  State  educational  agencies  is  three- 
_fold: 

First,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
vital  interest  in  strengthening,  stimulat- 
ing, and  supplementing  educational 
leadership  resources  within  the  several 
States. 

Second,  it  is  clearly  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  States  to  identify  and  meet 
educational  needs  through  State  and 
local  agencies  so  that  our  decentralized 
system  of  State,  local,  and  institutional 
control  of  education  will  not  be  weak- 
ened. 

Third,  State  departments  of  education 
occupy  a  strategic  position  in  the  struc- 
ture of  American  education.  They  are 
the  focal  points  for  the  improvement  of 
education  in  the  States.  Not  only  does 
a  State  department  serve  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  State  to  improve  education 
throughout  the  State,  but  also  it  assists 
and  cooperates  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  realization  of  the  national 
interest  in  the  State.  It  is  a  vital  force 
in  developing  both  the  policies  which  are 
based  upon  the  internal  needs  of  the 


State,  and  the  nationwide  policies  which 
need  to  be  implemented  within  the  State. 

Title  V  recognizes  the  crucial  position 
of  the  State  departments,  and  is  intended 
to  strengthen  the  departments  to  help 
them  meet  the  growing  demands  on 
them.  As  one  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee— Superintendent  Hansen,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — aptly  commented,  the 
Federal  support  of  educational  agencies 
proposed  in  title  V  puts  "strength  close 
to  the  heartbeat  of  American  education" 
and  deserves  enthusiastic  endorsement. 

The  pressing  needs  of  State  depart- 
ments are  numerous.  For  instance, 
there  is  need  for  additional  educational 
planning.  State  dep>artments  of  educa- 
tion have  indicated  a  need  for  greater  ef- 
fort in  developing  educational  plans  on 
a  statewide  baats.  including  the  identi- 
fication of  educational  problems,  issues, 
and  needs,  and  the  periodic  evaluation  of 
State  education  programs. 

At  present,  the  State  departments  are 
generally  so  hard  pressed  to  administer 
current  programs  that  they  cannot  give 
this  important  basic  function  of  educa- 
tional planning  the  time  or  attention  it 
deserves,  nor  do  they  have  the  necessary 
staff  to  do  so.  This  title  would  make 
possible  the  grants  of  money  to  help  pro- 
vide skilled  professionals  now  clearly 
needed  but  infrequently  found — econo- 
mists, political  scientists,  planning  ex- 
pertc.  sociologists,  and  the  like — and  to 
develop  staff  skills  to  keep  up  with  edu- 
cational needs  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  States  have  generally  recognized 
the  need  for  more  planning,  but  have 
often  been  hampered  from  doing  much 
about  the  need.  A  local  school  superin- 
tendent— Brownell,  Detroit — who  testi- 
fied before  the  committee,  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  title  V,  said : 

We  are  not  only  aware,  but  grateful,  for 
the  services  provided  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  State  agency  who  must  function  often 
in  a  multiple  capacity  because  of  budgetary 
limitation.  The  State  program  has  been 
clearly  defined  and  the  organizational  charts 
have  been  developed  in  such  a  way  that  all 
types  of  districts  can  benefit  from  the  serv- 
ices offered.  The  real  problem  comes  from 
the  lack  of  staff  to  maintain  the  Increased 
and  increasing  services  expected  of  them. 

The  State  departments  of  education 
would,  under  title  V.  be  helped  to  have 
wide  flexibility  to  study  their  problems, 
to  plan,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
their  leadership  role  in  improving  the 
quality  of  education — each  State  tailor- 
ing its  title  V  program  to  meet  its  own 
imique  needs. 

We  have  been  much  impressed  with 
the  testimony  of  State  superintendents 
of  public  education  as  to  the  problems 
they  confront  daily  in  attempting  to 
meet  the  growing  educational  respon- 
sibilities being  placed  on  their  shoulders. 
The  evidences  of  inadequacies  and  insuf- 
ficient resources  are  abimdantly  revealed 
in  the  committee's  hearing  record  and  in 
the  discussions  of  leading  authorities 
such  as  Dr.  James  Conant's  provocative 
new  work,  "Shaping  Educational  Policy." 

There  are  many  examples  which 
might  be  cited  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  State  departments  of  education, 
but  perhaps  none  is  more  graphic  than 
that  given  in  Commissioner  Keppel's  tes- 
timony relating  to  a  medium-sized  de- 


partment in  a  middle-income  State.  In 
this  State,  75  professional  staff  members 
assist  1,300  schools  and  20,000  local 
school  people  in  the  administration  of 
State  and  Federal  funds  and  programs, 
in  the  improvement  of  instruction,  and 
in  the  solution  of  technical  problems  re- 
lating to  building,  equipment,  materials, 
et  cetera,  but  these  75  State  consultants 
can  visit  the  schools  of  their  State  on  the 
average  of  only  one-half  day  every  7 
years.  One  cannot  conceive  that  under 
such  circumstances,  which  are  believed 
to  be  widespread,  it  is  possible  to  have 
effective  State  educational  leadership  for 
the  challenges  of  today  and  for  the  awe- 
some responsibiUties  of  tomorrow. 

From  many  sides,  including  the  State 
departments  of  education  themselves, 
we  have  had  indications  of  the  need  for 
greater  effort  and  resources  for  educa- 
tional planning  on  a  statewide  basis,  in- 
cluding the  identification  of  educational 
problems,  issues,  and  needs,  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  meet  needs,  and  pe- 
riodic evaluation  of  State  education  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  heard  from  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  few  State  de- 
partments of  education  have  staff 
engaged  in  long-range  planning  activi- 
ties and  no  department  has  an  organiza- 
tional unit  engaged  in  overall  planning. 

At  present,  the  State  departments  are 
generally  so  hard  pressed  to  administer 
current  prc^rams  that  they  cannot  give 
educational  planning  the  time  or  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  nor  do  they  have  the 
necessary  staff.  The  new  legislation, 
therefore,  makes  ix)ssible  the  provision 
of  money  to  help  provide  skilled  profes- 
sionals now  clearly  needed  but  infre- 
quently found — economists,  political  sci- 
entists, planning  experts,  sociologists, 
and  the  like — and  to  develop  staff  skills 
to  keep  up  with  educational  needs  in 
the  years  ahead. 

We  still  need  to  improve  and  increase 
the  flow  of  Information  about  education 
to  our  citizens,  to  State  legislatures,  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  educators  them- 
selves as  a  basis  for  decisions  about 
education. 

The  State  departments  have  impor- 
tant responsibiUties  for  preservice  and 
inseirice  training  programs  and  for 
teacher  certification. 

Improved  State  level  planning  in  the 
teacher  preparation  area  is  imperative. 
The  current  annual  need,  just  to  replace 
those  leaving  the  profession  and  to  meet 
growing  enrollments,  totals  approxi- 
mately 160,000  teachers.  Yet  only 
about  three-fourths  of  the  175,000  grad- 
uates trained  for  teaching  enter  the 
profession,  a  shortage  of  45,000.  States 
could  use  their  title  V  apportionments 
to  develop  plans  and  programs  to  help 
meet  these  needs  for  better  teacher 
preparation. 

Adequate  financing  of  the  educational 
program  remains  a  major  problem  of 
every  State,  made  more  complex  by  the 
relationship  of  the  education  function  to 
all  other  governmental  functions.  Rapid 
change  in  both  financial  needs  of  educa- 
tion and  the  individual  State's  economy 
require  continuous  research,  analysis, 
and  evaluation  by  such  specialists  as 
economists,  tax  consultants,  and  school 
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finance  experts.  Wise  decisions  by  legis- 
lators. State  boards  of  education,  and 
citizens  about  the  allocation  of  public 
fm\ds  for  education  are  difficvilt,  if  not 
impossible,  without  competent  studies  of 
this  natvu-e.  As  State  departments  are 
not  now  equipped  to  meet  these  needs, 
title  V  grants  could  be  used  for  programs 
in  this  area  of  central  importance  to  edu- 
cation at  all  levels. 

Consultative  and  technical  assistance 
is  a  basic  means  of  making  innovations  in 
education  bear  fruit.  Unfortunately,  the 
press  of  the  numerous  tasks  of  educa- 
tional leadership  has  almost  everywhere 
prevented  the  States  from  devoting  the 
attention  they  feel  is  necessary  to  serv- 
ing local  education  agencies  in  this  way. 

Section  505  of  title  V  authorizes  a  spe- 
cial fund  of  15  E>ercent — or  $1.5  million — 
in  fiscal  year  1966 — of  the  $10  million 
total  in  the  title — to  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  for  grants 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  educational 
problems  common  to  two  or  more  State 
educational  agencies. 

The  section  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  assist  all  or  several  of  the  State 
educational  agencies — working  separate- 
ly or  in  concert — to  try  out  ideas  and 
services  of  general  benefit.  Ideas  would 
be  welcomed  from  any  source,  within 
or  without  the  educational  community, 
and  the  initiative  for  working  out  ar- 
rangements for  specific  proposed  grants 
could  originate  either  with  one  or  more 
of  the  State  educational  agencies  or  with 
the  Commissioner.  Thus,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  this  section  provides  "risk  capital" 
to  explore  or  demonstrate  possibilities 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  tried. 

Another  significant  provision  of  title 
V  relates  to  the  authorization  for  the 
interchange  of  personnel  between  the 
State  departments  of  education  and  the 
OfBce  of  Education.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal values  of  the  American  system  of  de- 
centralized control  of  education  has  been 
the  development  of  an  array  of  vital 
ideas,  policies,  and  methods.  However, 
vitality  from  decentralization  depends 
on  effective  communication  of  ideas 
among  the  administrative  organizations 
in  which  ideas  are  developed  or  applied. 

As  one  means  of  promoting  desirable 
communications,  title  V  provides  that 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
could  arrange  with  the  States  for  the 
interchange  of  personnel  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  States  for 
work  which  will  aid  the  States  or  the 
OfiBce  in  more  effectively  discharging  its 
responsibilities.  The  length  of  any  as- 
signment would  be  not  greater  than  2 
years.  The  bill  provides  in  detail  the 
responsibilities  of  the  States  and  the 
OflQce  in  maintaining  salary,  health,  ac- 
cident, and  retirement  coverage  of  ex- 
changed personnel. 

Finally,  in  the  words  of  President 
Johnson : 

In  all  that  we  do,  we  mean  to  strengthen 
our  State  and  community  education  systems. 
Federal  assistance  does  not  mean  Federal 
control  as  past  programs  have  proved.  The 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  declared:  "Educa- 
tion is  primarily  a  State  function,  but  In  the 
field  of  education,  as  in  the  fields  of  health, 
relief,  and  medical  care,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  secondary  obligation  to  see  that 
there  is  a  basic  floor  under  those  essential 


services  for  all  adults  and  children  In  the 
United  States." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  California  he 
said  that  all  doubts  have  been  resolved 
concerning  the  church-state  Issue? 

May  I  read  some  telegrams  which  have 
come  in  during  this  last  week.  This  is 
from  the  President  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church: 

It  would  be  Improper  for  anyone  in  Con- 
gress to  say  that  all  Protestant  forces  have 
endorsed  the  education  bill,  since  we  have  not 
given  full  consideration  to  this  bill  In  our 
commission  on  research  and  social  action.  I 
would  concur  with  the  judgment  of  the  social 
trends  committee  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  that  we  must  give  attention  to  some 
of  the  possible  danger  points  in  such  legisla- 
tion, and  It  would  appear  that  provision  for 
Judicial  review  would  be  a  wise  and  proper 
safeguard. 

Here  is  another  telegram  which  came 
in  yesterday.  It  is  from  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  Christian  Churches  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Christian  Churches : 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  International 
Convention  of  Christian  Churches  and  a 
member  of  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Christian  Churches,  I  wish  to  re- 
afllrm  my  support  for  an  adequate  provision 
for  judicial  review  In  the  education  bill  (HJR. 
2362)  which  would  assure  that  the  programs 
developed  under  this  bill  are  compatible  with 
the  religion  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 
This  language  approved  by  the  general  board 
of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Christian 
Churches  on  February  26,  1965,  clearly  calls 
for  a  judicial  review  which  makes  possible  a 
test  of  the  validity  of  programs  under  the 
bin  as  related  to  the  first  amendment.  I 
urge  that  an  amendment  be  added  to  this 
bill  which  would  enable  local  educational 
agencies  to  raise  the  first  amendment 
question. 

A.  Dale  Fiers, 
Executive  Secretary,  International  Con- 
vention of  Christian  Churches. 

I  think  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  received  the  letter  signed  by 
a  group  of  organizations  which  urge  a 
judicial  review  provision  in  this  particu- 
lar bill. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

A  communication  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
subject  of  a  judicial  review  provision  in 
the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
March  23,  1965 

The  bin  for  Federal  aid  to  education  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
with  the  support  of  the  administration  (H.R. 
2361 ) ,  will  shortly  come  before  the  House 
for  debate  and  action.  Although  a  number 
of  desirable  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
bill  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  It  still  contains  some  provisions 
that  could  be  administered  in  a  manner  vi- 
olative of  the  requirements  of  the  clauses 
on  religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Yet  there  Is  a  sulwtantlal 
possibility  that,  if  the  bill  is  enacted  In  its 
present  form,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any- 
one to  initiate  a  proceeding  enabling  the 
courts  to  pass  on  the  constitutional  validity 
of  the  programs  financed  under  its  terms. 


It  is  an  accepted  part  of  oiar  legal  system 
that  constitutional  guarantees  are  enforce- 
able by  the  courts  and  that  actions  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  subject  to  judicial 
review  to  Insure  adherence  to  constitutional 
principle.  Programs  under  the  Federal  aid 
bill,  however,  appear  to  fall  within  an  ex- 
ception to  that  general  rule  since  no  Indi- 
vidual or  official  would  be  In  a  position  to 
Initiate  a  proceeding  for  such  judicial  review. 

As  a  result,  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  paid  out  In  substantial 
amounts  and  over  a  number  of  years,  without 
any  person  having  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  judicial  ruling  on  the  legality  of  this  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  That  Is  a  situation 
plainly,  at  variance  with  the  general  assump- 
tions underlying  our  Judicial  system. 

The  undersigned  organizations,  there- 
fore, believe  that  It  is  essential  that  H.R, 
2361  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  judicial  re- 
view. Inclusion  of  such  a  provision  Is  an 
eminently  sensible  precaution.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  bill  presents  no  constitu- 
tional problems  can  hardly  object  to  a  pro- 
cedure that  would  result,  If  they  are  right, 
in  judicial  vindication  of  their  claims.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  can  hardly  claim  that 
unconstitutional  programs  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue   unchecked. 

We,  therefore,  urge  support  of  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2361  providing  for  judicial  re- 
view. (Such  an  amendment,  of  covu^e, 
could  contain  appropriate  provisions  to 
guard  against  multiple  or  protracted  litiga- 
tion.) Only  by  adopting  such  an  amend- 
ment, could  Congress  guard  against  expend- 
itiire  of  public  funds  In  violation  of  the 
basic  law  of  the  land. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  New  York 
City. 

AJnerican  Jewish  Conunlttee,  New  York 
City. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  New  York  City. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rlth, 
New  York  City.  "• 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
New  York  City. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America,  New  York 
City. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
New  York  City. 

Unltaiian-Universallst  Association,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

United  Synagogue  of  America,  New  York 
City. 

If  I  may  read  another  telegram  which 
came  in  yesterday.  A  copy  was  sent  to 
me  and  the  original  was  sent  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Carl  Albert, 
because  he  had  included  in  the  Record 
yesterday  a  telegram  from  Mr.  George 
Davis,  minister  of  National  City  Chris- 
tian Church: 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Congressman  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Carl 
Albert:  "You  have  recently  received  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  George  Davis,  minister 
of  National  City  Christian  Church,  stating 
his  personal  support  for  the  education  bill 
as  It  Is  presently  written  and  Implying  that 
resolutions  of  the  International  convention 
of  Christian  Churches  tend  to  support  his 
position.  We  understand  that  his  telegram 
was  read  In  the  Congressional  Record  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Davis  has  every  right  to  this 
opinion.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  major  emphasis  of  all  resolutions 
of  the  International  convention  on  this  sub- 
ject emphatically  state  that  public  monies 
should  be  used  only  for  public  education. 
A  recent  partial  survey  of  our  membership 
showed  that  85  percent  of  those  who  replied 
agree  that  "no  tax  In  any  amount  large  or 
small  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
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Institutions."  Our  position  which  we  com- 
jnunlcated  to  you  yesterday  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  opposition  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  But  we  are  committed 
to  the  need  for  an  adequate  judicial  review 
section  in  the  education  bill  as  a  more  ac- 
curate refiectlon  of  the  thinking  of  our 
membership." 

Barton  Hunter, 
Executive    Secretary,    Department    of 
Christian    Action    and    Community 
Service,  United  Christian  Missionary 
Society. 

Another  sad  commentary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: Witnesses  before  the  committee 
had  not  even  had  time  to  study  the  bill. 
May  I  refer  to  the  hearings  themselves, 
when  the  gentleman  who  testified  for  the 
American  Lutheran  Council  gave  his  tes- 
timony, he  said  this : 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  obvi- 
ously, to  consider  or  comment  on  the  present 
legislative  proposal. 

In  other  words,  they  have  not  even  had 
time  to  read  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  representing  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Social  Concerns  said: 

The  general  legislative  body  of  the  church, 
the  general  conference,  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  this  specific  piece  of 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a 
very  eloquent  spokesman  who  was  in 
Washington  on  August  28,  1963.  He  is 
Rabbi  Prinz.  On  January  20, 1965,  Rabbi 
Prinz  wrote  these  words,  addressed  in  a 
letter,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  that  letter, 
he  said : 

I  wish  to  state,  most  emphatically,  that 
the  proposed  schedule  of  hearings  Is  mani- 
festly inappropriate  for  these  bills.  The 
President's  proposals  have  presented  to  the 
American  people  a  totally  new  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  a  pressing  national  issue,  a  plan 
that  raises  serious  questions  under  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  specific  terms  of  the 
bill  have  been  available  only  in  the  last  few 
days.  In  short,  the  American  people  have 
had  no  opportunity  even  to  begin  to  give  this 
matter  the  attention  it  requires. 

The  following  additional  telegrams 
urge  the  judicial  review  section  be  added 
to  safeguard  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

March  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Heartily  support  your  proposed  amend- 
ment to  education  bill  providing  for  judicial 
review. 

George  J.  Hecht, 
Publisher,  Parents  Magazine, 
Chairman,  American  Parents  Committee. 


EvANSTON,  III., 

March  23,  1965. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 
House  Oj^ce  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  National  School  Boards  Association, 
composed  of  the  17.000  local  school  boards 
responsible  for  educating  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupils,  would  strongly  support  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  H.R.  2362  to  incorporate  a 
provision  for  Judicial  review.  Important 
concerns  about  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  local  controls  of  a  strong  vigorous 


system   of   public   education   mandate    this 
support. 

W.  L.  Robinson, 
President,  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

March  23.  1965. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

United  Federation  of  Teachers  AFL-CIO, 
exclusively  representing  all  48,000  teachers 
and  professional  staff  of  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  urges  you  vote  against  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill.  The  measure  would 
violate  chxirch  state  separation,  grant  public 
tax  fund  to  parochial  schools,  create  divlslve- 
ness  In  America,  accelerate  flight  of  students 
from  public  schools,  increase  segregation  in 
public  schools,  weaken  our  system  of  public 
education.  Ovu*  2,000  delegates  from  over  850 
schools  have  overwhelmingly  voted  against 
this  bill.   We  urge  its  defeat. 

Albert  Shanker, 

President,  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 

.     New  York,  N.Y., 

March  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Aid  public  schools  only,  otherwise  gradual 
destruction  inevitable  as  in  Holland  after 
Government  began  subsidizing  church 
schools  45  years  ago;  80  percent  children 
there  now  in  church  schools  whereas  previ- 
ously 80  percent  in  public  schools. 

Mrs.  IDoREEN  M.  Taylor, 
Executive  Director,  Americans  for  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  hope  that  a  judicial 
review  will  be  offered  today  and  will  be 
approved  by  this  House 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Be- 
ginning with  line  21  on  page  121,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  3  on  page  141, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Apportionment  among  States 
"Sec.  50E.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  tills  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum 
of  such  sums,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall 
allot  such  amounts  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  $100,000  to  each  State, 
and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such  part  of 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  In  the  State  bears  to 
the  numt>er  of  public  school  pupils  In  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'State'  does  not  include 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  any  State  may  file  with  him  a 
request  that  a  specified  portion  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  it  under  suljsectlon  (a) 
be  added  to  the  amount  allotted  to  another 
State  under  that  sut>sectlon  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal  share 
(as  defined  In  section  503(b) )  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  one  or  more  programs  or  activi- 
ties under  an  approved  application  of  that 
other  State.  If  the  Conunlssloner  finds  that 
the  programs  or  activities  with  respect  to 
which  the  request  is  made  would  meet  needs 


of  the  State  making  the  request  and  that 
use  of  the  specified  portion  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  tliat  State,  as  requested  by  it. 
would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  puriKxses  of 
this  title,  that  portion  stiali  be  added  to  the 
amount  allotted  to  the  other  State  under 
subsection  (a)  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
referred  to  above.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
total  funds  expended  for  such  programs  or 
activities  shall  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  such  total  funds  so  ex- 
panded by  each  particli>ating  State  from  the 
amounts  originally  apportioned  to  each  such 
State. 

"Grants  from  allotted  funds 
"Sec.  503.  (a)  From  the  amount  allotted 
to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
502  the  Commissioner  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  or  applications  therefor  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  such  State  through  the 
State  educational  agency,  make  a  grant  or 
grants  to  such  agency  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  expenditure  incurred  by  such  agency 
for  the  planning  of,  and  for  programs  for, 
the  development,  improvement,  or  expansion 
of  activities  promoting  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  501  (a) .  such  as — 

"(1)  educational  planning  on  a  statewide 
basis,  including  the  identification  of  educa- 
tional problems,  issues,  and  needs  In  the 
State  and  the  evaluation  on  a  periodic  or 
continuing  basis  of  education  programs  in 
the  State; 

"(2)  providing  support  or  services  for  the 
comprehensive  and  compatible  recording, 
collecting,  processing,  analyzing,  interpret- 
ing, storing,  retrieving,  and  reporting  of 
State  and  local  educational  data,  including 
the  use  of  automated  data  systems; 

"(3)  dissemination  or  support  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  relating  to  the 
condition,  progress,  and  needs  of  education 
in  the  State; 

"(4)  programs  for  conducting,  sponsoring, 
or  cooperating  in  educational  research  and 
demonstration  programs  and  projects  such 
as  (A)  establishing  and  maintaining  cur- 
riculum research  and  innovation  centers  to 
assist  in  locating  and  evaluating  curriculum 
research  findings,  (B)  discovering  and  test- 
ing new  educational  ideas  (including  new 
uses  of  printed  and  audio-visual  medlfi)  and 
more  effective  educational  practices,  and 
putting  Into  use  those  which  show  promise 
of  success,  and  (C)  studying  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  legal  and  organizational  structure 
for  education  and  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  education  in  the  State; 

"(5)  publication  and  distribution,  or  sup- 
port for  the  publication  and  distribution, 
of  curricular  materials  collected  and  de- 
veloped at  curriculum  research  centers  and 
elsewhere; 

"(6)  programs  to  Improve  the  qua^ty  of 
teacher  preparation,  including  student- 
teaching  arrangements,  in  cooperation  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies; 

"(7)  studies  or  support  for  studies  con- 
cerning the  financing  of  public  education  in 
the  State; 

"(8)  support  for  statewide  programs  de- 
signed to  measure  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  pupils; 

"(9)  training  and  otherwise  developing 
the  competency  of  individuals  who  rerve 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  pro- 
vide leadership,  Eidministrative,  or  specialist 
services  tliroughout  .the  State,  or  through- 
out the  area  served  by  a  local  educational 
agency,  tlirough  the  initiation,  improve- 
ment, and  expansion  of  activities  sucii  as 
(A)  sabbatical  leave  programs,  (B)  fellow- 
ships and  tralneeshlps  (Including  educa- 
tional expenses  and  the  cost  of  travel)  or 
State  educational  agency  personnel  to  pur- 
sue graduate  studies,  and  (C)  conducting 
institutes,  workshops,  and  conferences  (in- 
cluding related  costs  of  operation  and  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  participants);  and 
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"(10)  providing  local  educational  agencies 
and  the  schools  of  those  agencies  with  con- 
sultative and  technical  assistance  and  serv- 
ices relating  to  academic  subjects  and  to 
particular  aspects  of  education  such  as  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  school  build- 
ing design  and  utilization,  school  social 
worlc  the  utilization  of  modern  Instructional 
materials  and  equipment,  transportation, 
educational  administrative  procedures,  and 
school  health,  physical  education  and 
recreation. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  100 
per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1966  66 2/3  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  50  per  centum 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
"Approval  of  applications  for  grants  from 
allotted  funds 

"Sec.  504.  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  503  shall  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  upon  certification  by  the 
State  educational  agency  that — 

"(a)  each  of  the  proposed  projects,  pro- 
erams,  and  activities  for  which  It  is  approved 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  503(a)  and 
win  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of  the 
applicant  or  Its  ability  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 

the  State;  .  ,  . 

"(b)  Federal  funds  made  available  xmder 
the  approved  application  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent  practical 
Increase  the  amounts  of  State  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  projects  and  activ- 
ities which  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
503(a); 

"(c)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  shall  be  used  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions) under  this  .title;  and 

"(d)  the  agency  shall  make  such  reports, 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to 
carrv  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports.  / 

"Payments  / 

"Sec.  505.  Payments  pursuantrfo  grants  un- 
der this  title  may  be  m^de  1*  installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  waySi^eimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

"Administration  of  State  plans 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
disapprove  any  a|>pllcatlon  submitted  under 
section  504,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  under  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  application  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  504(a),  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not  be 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
"Judicial  review 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect   to   the  approval   of   an   application 


submitted  under  section  504(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  506(b).  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  GOODELL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  rather  long 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  entire  title,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  retains  the  $25  million  an- 
nual authorization  for  title  V.  It  re- 
tains the  purposes  for  which  the  State 
education  agency  may  use  the  funds. 
It  retains  the  formula  for  distributing 
the  funds  among  the  States. 

It  makes  these  changes:  First,  the 
funds  are  to  be  actually  allotted  to  each 
State  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
title.  Each  State  has  a  right  to  receive 
the  funds.  Under  the  present  bill,  no 
State  education  department  has  a  right 
to  receive  the  funds  now  apportioned, 
and  if  the  State  education  department 
comes  forward  with  a  plan  that  satisfies 
the  Commissioner,  then  they  will  receive 
a  grant. 

All  a  State  must  do,  under  my  substi- 
tute, is  file  an  application  with  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  which  certifies  that  it  shall 
use  these  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the 

title. 

In  other  words,  this  leaves  complete 
authority  in  the  State  education  depart- 
ments to  utilize  this  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  their  own  wisdom  to 
strengthen  their  departments. 

In  the  second  year,  there  is  a  one-third 
matching  by  the  States,  and  thereafter 
it  is  one-half. 

The  authorization  for  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  stricken  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment 
in  good  faith  to  dramatize  the  fact — 
and  I  think  it  is  a  fact— that  title  V  in 
the  bill  is  designed  to  take  over  our  State 
education  departments.  We  will  make 
the  same  amount  of  money  available  to 
the  State  education  departments  with 
my  substitute  and  we  will  tell  them,  "You 


can  utilize  these  funds  in  any  way  you 
see  fit."  I  have  faith  in  our  State  educa- 
tion departments'  professional  people. 
We  are  moving  in  with  this  amendment 
to  try  to  give  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation authority  to  make  grants  to  the 
State  education  departments  if  they  will 
do  things  the  way  the  Commissioner  feels 
they  should  be  done.  There  are  20  pages, 
from  page  121  to  page  141,  in  this  bill 
giving  authority  of  one  nature  or  an- 
other to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  imposing  conditions  on  these  grants 
to  the  State  education  departments.  We 
want  to  strengthen  them,  but  we  feel  they 
need  money  and  they  can  meet  these 
problems  they  have  by  certifying  they 
will  move  in  the  direction  that  we  have 
specified  in  the  bill.  The  power  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  impose 
his  will  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI.  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  if  all  the  chief  State 
school  officers  throughout  the  Nation  did 
not  endorse  this  particular  provision  and 
if  they  were  not  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  provision  as  written. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question,  because  frankly 
I  think  you  will  find  the  State  education 
department  people  primarily  have  en- 
dorsed this  legislation,  with  all  the  au- 
thority it  takes  away  from  them  and 
from  the  educators  at  the  State  level, 
so  that  they  will  get  the  $25  million 
divided  and  given  to  them  in  their  State 
education  departments.  It  is  sort  of  the 
candy  given  to  them  for  taking  the  medi- 
cine of  accepting  control  from  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  yes, 
the  superintendents  from  the  State  edu- 
cation departments  did  testify  in  favor 
of  title  V  as  written  and,  when  asked 
the  question  by  me,  I  believe  every  single 
one  of  them  said,  "We  would  much  prefer 
it  if  you  would  give  it  without  any 
strings."  And  that  is  what  my  substi- 
tute does.  When  asked  if  the  States 
could  handle  this  money  and,  if  we  gave 
them  the  money,  they  would  know  how 
to  strengthen  the  projects  they  had 
themselves,  without  the  Commissioner 
telling  them  what  to  do.  to  a  man  they 
said,  "Yes.  Absolutely.  Please  do  it  that 
way.   We  much  prefer  it." 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  first  said  he  had  complete 
confidence  in  all  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  next  breath  charged  they  would  ac- 
cept a  bribe  and  endorse  a  law  which — - 
Mr.  GOODELL.  You  used  the  word 
"bribe,"  not  I. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  was  a  clear  im- 
plication when  you  said  they  would  ac- 
cept the  candy  for  taking  the  medidne. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  They  believed  in 
their  departments  and  wanted  them 
strengthened,  and  they  will  take  this, 
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If  necessary,  to  do  so.     They  would  pre- 
fer the  money  without  controls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  title  and  on  this 
bill  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  May  I  hear  the  motion 
again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man restate  his  motion? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  he 
advise  me  he  has  no  more  amendments? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  no  more 
amendments  to  this  title  that  I  am  going 
to  offer. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  motion.  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  title  be  closed  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  talked  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  working  with 
State  education  agencies,  I  believe  they 
have  said  that  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  will  meet  their  purposes.  It 
will  have  not  only  the  flexibility  that  is 
provided  in  the  amendment,  which  they 
need,  but  also  the  incentive  to  go  to  the 
State  legislatures  in  future  years  and  to 
encourage  them  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  the  operation  of  State  educa- 
tion agencies.  Throughout  the  country 
the  criticism  that  we  have  today  of  State 
education  agencies  is  primarily  justified 
J)ecause  they  have  not  had  sufficient 
money  to  pay  the  salaries  to  hire  the  kind 
of  individuals  that  they  need. 

Admiral  Rickover  spoke  before  our 
committee  on  the  higher  education  bUl 
and  he  referred  to  the  criticism  of  State 
education  agencies.  He  pointed  out  that 
sufBcient  educators  were  not  in  State 
education  agencies,  that  you  can  get  the 
individuals  who  are  educators  if  you  can 
pay  them  enough  money  to  hire  them, 
and  use  their  ideas  in  the  agencies  if  you 
provide  the  changes  that  they  think  are 
needed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  State. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  purposes  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
in  this  legislation  are  to  help  the  States 
meet  the  needs  and  a  good  big  part  of 
that  is  with  their  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  those  needs  can  be  met  in 
this  amendment. 

It  is  offered  to  improve  the  legislation 
and  not  in  any  way  to  harm  it.  And  for 
that  reason  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  chair- 
nian  of  the  committee  a  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  many  advisory  commissions  and 
advisory  councils  would  be  made  possible 
under  the  language  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  POWELL.     Two. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Only  two? 


Mr.  POWELL.  Yes;  two  titles  have 
explicit  provision  for  establishing  advis- 
ory councils. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  jentleman  from 
Minnesota  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  There  is  a  blanket 
provision  for  advisory  councils.  The 
Commissioner  could  set  up  as  many  as 
he  wanted  to.  There  are  two  specifically 
set  up  in  the  bill,  but  blanket  provision 
in  title  6. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  will  turn  to  page  145,  begin- 
ning with  line  10,  you  will  find  a  provi- 
sion for  an  unlimited  number  of  advis- 
ory councils,  not  only  with  respect  to  this 
law  but  with  respect  to  any  law.  I  had 
prepared  an  amendment  to  strike  that 
out,  because  here  is  a  list  of  present, 
current,  existing  advisory  commissions 
numbering  31,  the  members  of  which 
would  be  paid  $100  a  day  apiece;  and 
most  of  them  have  12  members. 

The  futility  of  offering  amendments 
here  has  been  so  distinctly  shown 
throughout  the  day  that  I  have  Just 
abandoned  the  idea  of  offering  that 
amendment 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  commissions  under  the  blanket  au- 
thority in  title  6. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
he  refeiTed  to  and  perhaps  he  will  sup- 
port mine  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
under  title  V  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VI GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

Sec.  601.  As  used  in  titles  II,  HI,  and  V 
of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "construction"  means  (1) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  equipment  therefor;  or  (2)  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  structures  not  owned  by  any 
agency  or  institution  making  application  for 
assistance  under  this  Act;  or  (3)  remodeling 
or  alteration  (including  the  acquisition,  in- 
stallation, modernization,  or  replacement  of 
equipment)  of  existing  structures;  or  (4)  a 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing. 

(c)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  ele- 
mentary education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  Includes  aU  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  including  items  such  as  in- 
structional equipment  and  necessary  furni- 


ture, printed,  published,  and  audiovisual  in- 
structional materials,  and  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  and  other  related  materials. 

(e)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which — 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  Indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate; 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  bio- 
logical sciences  which  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at 
a  semlprofesslonal  level  in  engineering,  scien- 
tific, or  other  technological  fields  which  re- 
quire the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathemat- 
ical principles  or  knowledge; 

(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution; and 

(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  or, 
if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  Institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited: 
Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of  an 
institution  offering  a  two-year  program  in 
engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  In  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  rriathematlcal 
principles  or  knowledge.  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  such  Institutions,  he 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  persons  specially  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate training  provided  by  such  institutions, 
which  shall  prescribe  the  standards  of  con- 
tent, scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met 
In  order  to  qualify  such  Institutions  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  Act  and  shall  also  deter- 
mine whether  particular  Institutions  meet 
such  standards.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agen- 
cies or  associations  which  he  determines  to 
be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation or  training  offered. 

(f)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  Its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  other  public  Institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(g)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

(h)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  It  does  not  Include  any 
education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 
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(i)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(J)  The  term  "State"  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands\and  for  purposes  of  title  II 
and  title  in.  such  term  Includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(k)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

Mr.  POWELL  interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  this 
title  be  dispensed  with  and  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentleman 
will  limit  that  to  section  601,  I  would 
have  no  objection.    Otherwise,  I  would. 

Mr.  POWELL.     Fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
section  601  will  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Advisory  councils 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  approval  in  such  cases 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  from  time  to 
time  appoint  an  advisory  council  or  councils 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Commissioner 
with  respect  to  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  or  any  other  law. 

(b)  Members  of  such  an  advisory  council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  council  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  bvisiness  of  such  covm- 
cil,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GRIFFIN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  On 
page  145,  line  14,  strike  the  words  "appoint 
an  advisory  council  or  councils  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Commissioner  with 
respect  to  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  or  any  other  law",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "appoint,  in  addition  to  the  advisory 
councils  and  committees  authorized  in  pre- 
ceding titles,  an  advisory  council  of  ten 
members  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  this  law". 

.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  like  to  go 
home  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  here  for  2 
days  watching  the  progress  of  this  bill. 
I  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  definite  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  this  bill  to  see 
that  there  was  not  a  "t"  crossed  or  an 
"i"  dotted.  I  had  hoped  I  would  be  able 
to  arouse  enough  interest  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  getting  a  "t"  crossed  or  an  "i" 
dotted  in  this  bill  so  that  we  can  show 
that  this  House  did  something  construc- 
tive on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  treated 
like  a  lot  of  robots.  We  have  had  hun- 
dreds of  amendments,  but  we  wei'e  not 
even  able  to  discuss  them.  When  they 
were  read,  there  was  so  much  noise  in  the 
Chamber  that  no  one  could  hear  and 
understand  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  few 
people  here  in  this  Chamber  are  familiar 
with  any  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  voted  down. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been 
treated  like  it  was  just  dropped  down 
from  heaven,  that  it  is  sacred  and  must 
not  be  touched. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  conunittee,  however 
efficient  and  effective,  is  perfect,  includ- 
ing the  near-perfect  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  members  of  that 
committee  are  still  human  and  to  err  is 
human. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  any  group  of  people  could  draft 
a  piece  of  legislation  as  complicated  as 
this  and  not  have  some  of  the  sections 
contained  therein  which  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

For  instance  you  have  two  instances 
m  this  bill.  I  had  amendments  pre- 
pared which  I  had  in  my  pocket  until  I 
saw  the  futility  of  the  situation.  In 
each  one  of  those  bills  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million,  and  in  each 
one  of  those  it  is  provided  that  the 
money  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
the  formula  amongst  the  50  States  of  the 
Union  according  to  what  they  are  en- 
titled to  under  that  formula,  yet  in  each 
of  those  paragraphs  there  is  a  para- 
graph hidden  away  which  says  the  Com- 
missioner, a  bureaucrat,  may  take  this 
$100  million  and  say  to  any  State  that 
they  want  to:  "I  determine  that  you  do 
not  need  that  money,  so  I  am  going  to 
give  it  to  the  rest  of  the  States." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  now  understand  why 
the  Senate  bought  six  cases  of  fragrant 
air  bombs  for  $117.  They  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  advent  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  To  return  to 
the  subject  I  was  discussing,  there  are  two 
instances  of  $100  million  that  belongs 
to  the  sister  States  over  which  the  Com- 
missioner is  given  power  to  do  as  he  sees 
fit  in  the  way  of  discrimination  to  any 
State.  That  is  bad  legislation  that  no 
administrator,  no  matter  how  good  he  is 
can  overcome,  and  I  cast  no  aspersion 
against  the  present  Commissioner.  I  do 
not  know  him.  Those  things  ought  not 
to  be  done.    It  is  bad  legislation. 


I  just  got  a  crumb  of  comfort  a  little 
while  ago  when  the  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  as  soon  as  we  get  this  bill 
passed  they  are  going  to  take  it  up  in 
committee  and  proceed  to  correct  the 
obvious  errors. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Federal  administration 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  except  the  mak- 
ing of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  in  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to 
pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
Sec.  604.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished instructional  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  school  system. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  48  mil- 
lion children,  in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  will  be  directly 
and  deeply  affected  by  this  important 
bill  brought  to  us  by  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

We  have  before  us  an  inspiring  op- 
portunity, for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, to  insure  for  every  American  child 
the  right  to  a  basic  education. 

This  bill  represents  a  significant  step 
toward  expanding  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  those  to  whom  education  has 
been  an  unkept  promise. 

This  legislation  has  won  the  broadest 
support  of  any  elementary  and  secondary 
school  proposal  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  has  won  wide  approval  be- 
cause it  is  a  fair  bill,  a  practical  bill,  a 
balanced  bill — a  bill  aimed  at  giving  a 
greater  number  of  children  a  basic  edu- 
cation while  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  quality  of  education  available  to  all 
children. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  wherever  pov- 
erty is  found,  in  whatever  degree,  it 
places  a  burden  on  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

It  takes  the  States'  educational  ex- 
penditures into  account  and  supplements 
them  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

It  focuses  the  impact  of  Federal  aid  on 
the  underprivileged  and  makes  its  great- 
est thrust  in  the  poorest  States,  and  yet 
through  its  various  programs  in  its  sev- 
eral titles,  it  upgrades  the  entire  range 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  for  one  am  not  going  to  be  disturbed 
by  those  who  read  into  it  threats  that 
simply  are  not  there. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  vascil- 
lated  from  one  extreme  to  another. 

They  have  said  in  one  breath  that  too 
much  central  control  is  provided  and  in 
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the  next  breath  they  have  declared  that 
local  public  school  officials  cannot  be 
trusted  to  administer  the  bill  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  our  traditional  views 
regarding  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

They  have  said  that  the  bill  does  not 
do  enough  for  the  poorest  States,  yet 
they  contend  that  the  problem  should 
be  solved  by  a  tax  credit  whose  benefits 
would  redound  overwhelmingly  to  the 
richest  States  and  the  most  prosperous 
people  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
frightened  by  this  parade  of  hobgoblins. 

I  am  not  going  to  shrink  before  these 
nebulous  fears  about  the  future  of  our 
traditional  American  school  system.  I 
trust  the  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the 
schools  of  this  country. 

The  committee  has  taken  pains  to  dis- 
cover, to  anticipate,  and  to  correct  prob- 
lem areas.  Practical  applications  of  its 
provisions  may,  of  course,  dictate  im- 
provements in  the  years  ahead.  This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  solution. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  national 
effort  in  education.  We  plan  to  improve 
and  expand  it  in  the  years  ahead  and 
the  President  has  promised  his  support 
in  these  efforts. 

But  today  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
which  takes  a  first  decisive  step.  This 
bill  will  greatly  improve  our  school  sys- 
tem— not  destroy  it. 

It  will  shore  up  our  local  institutions — 
not  weaken  them. 

It  will  strengthen  the  authority  and 
status  of  our  State  educational  agen- 
cies— not  diminish  them. 

It  will  help  to  make  our  schools 
stronger  and  freer  and  finer  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

It  will  advance  the  concept  that  every 
American  child  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  to  the  peak  of  his  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  postponed  for 
too  long  efforts  to  help  the  youth  of  this 
Nation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

This  is  our  historic  opportunity. 

This  bill  summons  the  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT   MR.    YOUNGEB 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Younger:  On 
page  147,  following  line  2,  Insert  the  foUow- 

Ing: 

"Sec.  605.  The  term  'Commissioner'  wher- 
ever used  in  this  Act  shall  be  stricken  out 
and  the  term  'Commissar'  substituted  there- 
for." 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
have  been  here  all  afternoon  in  this  la- 
bor of  futility.  We  have  learned  some 
new  words  this  afternoon  that  have  been 
coined,  and  they  are  now  permitted  for 
common  usage  here  on  the  floor.  So  I 
think  we  might  as  well  try  to  coin  another 
word  in  this  bill,  because  apparently,  if 
I  have  understood  the  debate,  we  are 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  almost  dictatorial  powers. 


If  he  is  going  to  have  those  dictatorial 
powers,  we  ought  not  give  him  a  demo- 
cratic name  so  far  as  his  office  is  con- 
cerned. We  ought  to  use  a  name  which 
in  common  usage  designates  exactly 
what  kind  of  powers  we  are  giving  him. 
That  is  the  only  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  he  has  the  full  power  of 
a  commissar,  and  I  think  that  he  ought 
to  have  the  title  that  goes  with  his  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Limitation  on  payments  under  this  Act 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  Act,  or  under 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious 
worship  or  Instruction. 

amendment    offered     by     MR.     SMITH     OF 
VniGINIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia: On  page  147,  after  line  7,  Insert  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"Sec.  606.  Any  portion  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  its  constitu- 
tionality." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  in  the  atmosphere  here 
this  afternoon,  it  is  not  considered  per- 
haps by  some  of  us  good  taste  to  mention 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  still  tempted  to  do  so.  I  probably 
would  not  be  tempted  to  do  so  if  we  had 
not  just  broken  the  ice  a  few  moments 
ago  with  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the 
first  amendment,  I  believe,  that  was  add- 
ed on  to  the  bill. 

My  friends,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  around  the  floor  about 
whether  there  would  be  opportunity  un- 
der the  law  to  test  any  part  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  act.  It  seems  to  me  a 
way  could  be  found.  But  nevertheless 
in  order  to  allay  those  misgivings  and  in 
order  that  we  may  at  least  recognize  that 
we  do  have  a  Constitution  which  is  sup- 
posed to  govern  this  country,  it  might  be 
well  to  add  those  three  little  lines  pro- 
viding that  this  bill  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  as  to  its  constitutionality 
in  the  appropriate  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  is  all  there  is  to  my 
amendment.  I  hope  we  will  break  the 
ice  again  with  it.  You  know  maybe  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  do  as  he 
did  for  the  gentleman  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle — maybe  he  will  just  con- 
cede this  amendment  and  agree  to  it.  I 
hope  he  will.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
much  respect  for  our  Constitution  here 
in  this  great  hoopla  that  we  are  having 
here  today  which  I  have  regretted  very 
much.  I  do  not  think  that  what  has 
been  going  on  here  today  is  ansrthing 
of  which  this  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  proud.  But  I  do  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Not  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  House  is  going  to  discuss  one  of 
the  imp>ortant  issues  of  this  bill  and  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
time  may  be  extended  to  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  would  hope  that  we  may  have 
the  same  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  ask  on  behalf  of  anyone  on  the 
other  side  who  desires  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  may  have  equal  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
rather  anomalous  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  would  want  recourse  to 
the  courts,  when  his  conduct  seemed  to 
signify  otherwise,  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  sponsored  and  approved  legislation 
which  would  take  away  jurisdiction  from 
the  courts  on  various  subject  matters. 

However,  I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment for  the  following  reasons,  and  I 
want  the  Members  of  the  Committee  to 
know  that  I  weigh  my  words  carefully. 
I  have  very  painstakingly  written  what 
you  are  about  to  hear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  several 
points  on  the  subject  of  judicial  review 
which  I  think  are  vitally  important.    \ 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  reasons 
why  it  would  be  undesirable  to  add  to  the  . 
pending  bill  any  provision  explicitly  pro- 
viding for  judicial  review  in  addition  to 
that  already  provided  by  sections  211 
of  title  I,  206  of  title  II  and  509  of  title 
V.  I  agree  with  those  reasons.  How- 
ever, I  also  believe  it  is  true  that  addi- 
tional provisions  for  judicial  review 
should  be  avoided  in  this  bill  because 
they  are  unnecessary. 

I  believe  the  law  is  sufficiently  clear 
on  the  subject  of  judicial  review  that  the 
following  can  be  said  with  confidence: 
there  is  no  aspect  of  this  bill  which  raises 
issues  of  any  signiflcance  in  the  field  of 
church  and  state  that  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  Judicial  review 
will  be  available  under  general  prin- 
ciples of  law,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
expressly  provided  for  in  this  bill.  More- 
over, the  extent  to  which  it  is  available 
would  in  the  end  be  affected  hardly  at  all 
by  the  addition  of  judicial  review  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  for  the  fact  is  that  State 
and  Federal  law  already  makes  available 
judicial  remedies  against  executive  ac- 
tion in  practically  every  situation  where  ^ 
a  remedy  could,  as  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter, be  provided. 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  one  who 
challenges  official  action  must  himself 
have  suffered  legal  injury.  Otherwise 
his  suit  would  not  constitute  a  "case  or 
controversy."  As  a  result,  his  suit  would 
necessarily  be  dismissed  by  any  Federal 
court.  However,  this  result  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  presence  or  absence  of 
judicial  review  provisions  in  any  Federal 
legislation  but  from  the  Constitution  it- 
self.    We  could  not,  therefore,  escape 
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that  limitation  by  amending  this  bill. 
Unless  there  is  a  "case  or  controversy"; 
that  is,  unless  the  suit  is  justiciable,  the 
Constitution  forbids  the  Federal  court 
from  considering  the  matter.  If  the  case 
is  justiciable  and  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  involved,  like  church  and  state, 
whether  we  accept  or  reject  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  review,  the  case  will 
be  the  amendment  adds  nothing — save 
trouble. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
one  who  is  legally  injured  can  challenge 
a  government  official's  action  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  either  beyond  his  stat- 
utory authority  or  that  it  is  taken  pur- 
suant to  an  unconstitutional  enactment. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  there 
exists  any  statutory  authority  for  the 
suit  other  than  the  existing  statutes  pro- 
viding for  jurisdiction  of  cases  arising 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes. See  28  United  States  Code  sections 
1331.  1343,  1361,  1252-1257;  Larson  v. 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Corp.,  337  U.S.  682, 
689,  690  (1948).  This  right  to  judicial 
review  can  be  described  and  channeled 
by  legislation,  but  the  right  already  ex- 
ists and  does  not  need  to  be  specifically 
mentioned  in  this  legislation  in  order  to 
make  it  available. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size is  that  in  many  cases  State  taxpayers' 
suits  will  be  available  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining judicial  review,  eventually  lead- 
ing to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  told — 
correctly,  in  my  opinion — that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  permit  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  decide  an  issue  at 
the  request  of  someone  whose  sole  in- 
terest in  the  matter  stems  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  taxpayer  and  that  an  expen- 
diture of  Federal  funds  is  involved. 
However,  the  cases  make  clear  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  presents  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  entertaining  of  taxpayers' 
suits  by  State  courts  or  to  the  appellate 
review  of  State  court  decisions  in  such 
cases  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  in 
the  famous  case  of  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education,  330  U.S.  1  (1947) .  the  Supreme 
Court  accepted  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
decision  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  brought  by  a  plaintiff 
whose  sole  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
was  that  he  was  a  taxpayer  in  the  school 
district  and  wished  to  challenge  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed as  a  taxpayer. 

We  all  know,  I  am  sure,  that  most 
States  have  very  much  less  rigorous  rules 
about  standing  to  sue  in  actions  brought 
by  taxpayers.  Under  the  Everson  deci- 
sion, the  fact  that  the  action  could  not 
have  been  brought  in  Federal  court 
originally,  for  lack  of  standing  to  sue, 
will  not  prevent  the  securing  of  review 
in  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  What 
this  means  is  that  there  will  be  effective 
and  final  review  of  constitutional  Issues, 
in  practically  every  imaginable  case,  by 
means  of  actions  brought  initially  in 
State  courts  and  reviewed  ultimately  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  true  that  in  Doremus  v.  Board  of 
Education,  342  U.S.  429  (1952) ,  the  Court 
made  it  clear  that  the  Everson  ruling  as 
to  standing  would  only  be  followed  In 
cases   presenting    "pocketbook"    issues; 


that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  not  review 
decisions  in  State  taxpayers'  actions  in- 
volving such  matters  as,  for  example, 
compulsory  prayer  and  Bible  reading, 
where  the  plantiff  had  no  basis  for  rais- 
ing the  issue  other  than  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  taxpayer  of  the  State  or  district. 
However,  it  should  go  without  saying 
that  actions  brought  to  review  the  mat- 
ters dealt  with  by  this  bill  are  likely  to 
be  "pocketbook"  issues. 

Even  if  that  were  not  so,  there  is  a 
third  point  to  be  made  that  resolves  the 
problem  in  still  another  way.  That  point 
is  that,  in  recent  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  very  significantly  relaxed  what 
had  been  believed  to  be  the  standards 
governing  standing  to  sue  in  controver- 
sies over  freedom  of  religion  and  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  Thus  in  the  school 
prayer  cases,  the  Court  reviewed  the 
validity  of  educational  practices  at  the 
behest  of  the  parents  of  children  who 
were  affected  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
might  be  embarrassed  by  having  to  ask 
to  be  excused  from  class  during  the  exer- 
cises. There  was  no  pocketbook  interest 
involved,  and  indeed,  there  was  no  legal 
compulsion  requiring  the  children  to  be 
present  during  the  exercises  of  which 
their  parents  sought  judicial  review. 

I  do  not  challenge  or  criticize  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recognizing 
standing  to  sue  in  these  cases.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  simply  that  the  rulings 
show  dramatically  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
any  significant  church-state  issue  will 
be  denied  a  forum  on  the  ground  that 
none  of  the  parties  involved  has  stand- 
ing to  sue.  In  my  judgment  the  Court 
has,  in  deference  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  issues  involved  in  this  sphere  of 
our  national  life,  extended  the  law  of 
standing  to  sue  to  insure  that  these  is- 
sues may  be  resolved  in  accordance  with 
law  and  the  Constitution.  As  a  result  of 
this  extension,  and  of  the  other  points 
which  I  have  made  above.  I  think  it  Is 
evident  that  there  will  be  judicial  re- 
view available  as  to  each  and  every  sig- 
nificant church-state  issue  that  arises 
imder  this  bill,  regardless  of  whether  an 
explicit  provision  for  such  review  is  made 
in  addition  to  those  already  present  In 
the  bUl. 

I  oppose  this  type  of  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  unwarranted  slur 
on  our  deliberations  in  this  Chamber; 
namely,  to  have  us  proclaim  that  what 
we  do  is  actually  constitutional  and  that 
we  must  put  a  label  on  our  work. 

It  is  not  the  practice  to  Insert  such  a 
clause.  It  would  be  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  we  have  doubts  and  misgivings 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  our 
acts.  It  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
irresolution. 

Beyond  that  such  an  amendment 
would  be  an  Inducement  to  the  irrespon- 
sible, misinformed,  uninformed  to  bring 
suit.  It  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  neon 
sign  invitation. 

Remember  this  Is  a  subject — church 
versus  state,  charged  with  tension  and 
emotion.  Suits  would  be  brought — and 
by  the  scores — all  over  the  country  upon 
the  slightest  provocation. 

Precious  time — needed  elsewhere — 
would  be  spent  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  defending  these  suits. 


This  important  bill,  wanted  by  the 
President  and  the  Nation,  has  been 
woven  and  knit  together  with  the  ap- 
proval of  many  factions — civic,  religious, 
and  welfare.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pity 
if  its  warp  and  woof  were  to  be  torn,  its 
seams  ripped  open,  and  its  fabric,  so 
carefully  put  together,  thus  marred  be- 
cause of  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
right  of  any  individual  involved  to  bring 
such  a  suit  to  test  the  constitutional 
quality  of  this  bill's  material. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  T  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  .Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  in  the  applause  for  my  old  friend 
and  colleague  of  many  years. 

I  want  to  say  that  you  can  find  fault 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
court.  I  probably  would  have  done  so 
myself  had  I  not  been  reading  the  voting 
law  which  the  gentleman  has  prepared 
and  is  now  trying  to  put  through  his 
committee  which  requires  that  the  juris- 
diction shall  be  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   I  want  to  follow  his  good  example. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man know  that  to  be  inconsistent  is  to 
be  intellectual? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man certainly  has  exhibited  that. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  mis- 
read the  amendment  which  I  offered.  It 
has  no  reference  to  religion,  but  it  is  a 
blanket  right  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  all  the  6  titles  to  this  bill.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  making  It  a  general 
amendment  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
the  bill.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  think 
we  need  it,  I  wonder  why  he  objects  to 
it?  Also,  I  wonder  how  he  would  have 
known  that  somebody  was  going  to  offer 
this  amendment,  because  I  just 
scratched  it  off  on  the  back  of  my  bill 
and  handed  it  up;  and  I  handed  it  up 
in  bad  shape.  But  the  gentleman  I  see 
has  prepared  an  elaborate  brief  which 
must  have  taken  him  several  days.  Why 
is  he  so  suspicious  of  mentioning  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill?  Has  the 
gentleman  any  doubt  about  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  do? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  is  that  as  a  law- 
yer of  many  years  standing  I  have  al- 
ways made  it  my  business  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  know  that, 
but  I  wondered  how  the  gentleman  got 
to  be  all  of  a  sudden  such  a  good  mind- 
reader. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Frankly.  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  for  whom  I  have 
an  abiding  and  affectionate  regard,  was 
to  offer  the  amendment. 

I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  amendment 
would  be  offered  from  another  quarter. 
But.  I  took  no  chances.  I  was  ready, 
waiting  here  all  day  long.  I  was  ready 
to  spring  just  as  soon  as  anyone  from 
any  quarter  offered  this  kind  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
must  be  awfully  suspicious  about  this 
bill,  to  get  all  ready  like  that.  Why  is 
the  gentleman  afraid  of  putting  it  in  the 
bill? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Because  there  is  no 
need  of  putting  it  in  when  it  is  already 
in  the  statutes  and  is  the  law.  I  repeat, 
we  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  never 
put  clauses  like  this  in  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion if  the  present  statutes  and  acts  al- 
ready give  that  right.  It  is  useless  and 
surplusage  and  has  no  value  whatsoever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
care  for  the  additional  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  10  or  15  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  thank  you,  the  al- 
lotted time  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  my 
general  agreement  with  the  thrust  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary [Mr.  Celler],  and  to  oppose  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith],  with  whom  I  occasionally  find 
myself  in  agreement,  adds  nothing  of 
substance  to  this  bill.  If  it  were  adopted, 
it  might  do  no  harm ;  however,  it  will  do 
no  good  for  the  bill.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  it  provides  that  "any  por- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  in  the  appropriate  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  its  constitutionality." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  act  can  be  reviewed  with  re- 
spect to  its  constitutionality.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Who  can  bring  a  suit  for  that 
purpose?  Under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  indicated  earlier  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  a  constitutional  question  may 
be  reviewed  in  a  proceeding  that  consti- 
tutes a  case  of  contrpversy.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  an  individual 
taxpayer  does  not  have  sufficient  stand- 
ing or  interest  to  raise  a  constitutional 
question  in  some  situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  would 
not  confer  upon  any  person  or  entity  any 
right  to  bring  a  suit  which  does  not  al- 
ready exist  in  the  absence  of  his  amend- 
ment. If  a  suit  or  controversy  can  be 
maintained,  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality can  be  raised,  with  or  without 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  important 
in  this  discussion  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  general  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to 
church-related  colleges  is  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Federal  judicial  system  as 
the  result  of  a  case  arising  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Accordingly,  the  basic 
question  involved  is  already  being  liti- 
gated in  an  appropriate  forum,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  case  will  reach  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    BY    MR.    ANDERSON    OF    ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia:  On  page 
147  add  a  new  section  numbered  as  section 
606  to  read  as  follows : 

"A  suit  or  proceeding  asserting  that  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  Its  application  or 
administration  Is  in  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  United  States  Constitution  or  of 
section  605  of  this  Act  may  be  brovight  by 
a  State,  a  State  educational  agency,  a  local 
educational  agency,  or  any  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institution  or  agency  which  Is  or 
may  be  prejudicial  by  the  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner making  or  denying  a  grant  or  au- 
thorizing the  providing  of  services,  facilities, 
or  equipment  In  a  particular  year  to  another 
such  agency  or  institution,  in  a  three-judge 
district  court,  in  the  State  where  the  plaintiff 
is  situated  pursuant  to  sections  2282  and 
2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  me  make  it 
clear  I  have  offered  this  substitute 
amendment  in  an  effort  to  take  care  of 
some  of  the  objections  that  were  raised 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when  he 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  also  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin. 

As  I  imderstand  the  burden  of  the 
argument  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  first  of  all  he 
said  that  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  was  unneces- 
sary, that  there  were  already  in  three 
sections  of  this  bill  a  provision  for  judi- 
cial review.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  a 
reading  of  the  bill  with  those  sections 
it  will  affect  only  disputes  between  any 
State  and  the  Commissioner.  Therefore, 
I  think  they  would  not  be  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  problem  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  off  and  on  for  the  last  3 
days. 

I  might  say  I  rise  to  my  feet  this 
evening  in  admiration  particularly  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  and  I 
would  pay  tribute  and  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon because  she  has  throughout  this  de- 
bate on  this  bill  repeatedly  focused  our 
attention  on  this  very  important  church- 
state  issue. 

I  recall  that  when  this  first  erupted 
day  before  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  was  told  his 
questions  were  loaded  with  legal  dyna- 
mite, and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
said  it  is  a  venture  beyond  mind  con- 
ception. That  is  a  doubt  that  has 
gripped  many  Members  of  this  House  in 
talking  about  these  issues:  we  were  ex- 
F>osing  ourselves  to  something  so  dan- 
gerous that  we  better  avoid  it.  There- 
fore, I  admire  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  floor  where  it  belongs. 

In  answer  to  the  objections  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  his  only  objection  seems 


to  be  that  this  Is  going  to  erect  a  neon 
sign,  It  is  putting  up  a  signal  for  any 
taxpayer  to  file  a  nuisance  and  dilatory 
action  that  is  going  to  hold  up  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

I  have  carefully  provided  how  the  suit 
should  b^flled.  You  will  note  the  lan- 
guage oiPie  substitute  amendment  says 
by  a  State  educational  agency,  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  or  any  public  or  non- 
profit institution  or  agency  which  may 
be  prejudiced  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner. These  are  people  who  would 
certainly  have  a  legitimate  interest  in 
the  adjudication  of  this  very  important 
and  basic  question.  I  for  one  believe,  as 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
does,  that  under  the  rules  of  law  we  can 
leave  this  matter  to  the  courts.  Frankly, 
I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  the  presen- 
tation made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  he  did  not  undertake  in  his 
learned  discussion  of  the  issue  involved 
here  to  clear  up  some  of  the  very  real 
doubts  that  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
Members  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  this 
bill  is.  That  doubt  is  not  confined  to  the 
Members  of  this  body.  It  is  a  doubt 
found  in  the  minds  of  the  very  people 
who  testified  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  committee. 

I  have  before  me  one  brief  excerpt 
of  that  testimony,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Sissel,  representing  one  of  the  church 
groups,  and  here  is  what  he  said  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee: 

I  am  sure  there  is  going  to  be  widespread 
objection  to  the  actual  presence  of  a  public 
employee,  in  this  Instance  a  teacher,  or  a 
guidance  counselor  or  a  psychoiogical  coun- 
selor or  a  social  worker,  in  a  private  school 
building.  It  would  be  difficult  to  develop  a 
public  consens\is  on  that. 

I  will  express  a  personal  opinion  here  now 
which  does  not  represent  anyone's  but  my 
own,  that  is,  that  the  key  woTO  In  this  sec- 
tion is  "mobile."  I  think  of  several  hundred, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  Protestant  chiirches 
who  have  very  large  Sunday  school  educa- 
tional plants,  15.  20,  and  40  classrooms  in 
them  which  stand  Idle  6  days  of  the  week 
and  most  of  the  seventh  day.  If  It  became 
feasible  for  these  plants  to  have  a  full  course 
of  instruction  except  for  a  co\irse  on  the 
catechism  and  a  course  on  the  Presbyterian 
Interpretation  of  reality  and  sovereignty.  If 
It  became  feasible  and  possible  that  the 
courses  on  history,  arithmetic,  science,  Eng- 
lish could  be  taught  by  public  school  teachers 
at  public  school  expense  xising  the  public 
materials,  I  think  the  temptation  for  a  large 
number  of  these  schools  to  participate  In 
that  program  would  be  almost  overwhelming, 
particularly  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out,  she  has  placed  in  the  Record 
letters,  wires,  and  other  communications 
from  reputable  organizations  all  over  this 
country  expressing  the  very  same  kind 
of  doubt.  When  these  people  gave  their 
commitment  to  this  legislation  and  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  they  were  not  informed  about 
the  kind  of  language  you  fina  in  section 
508(2)  of  this  bill.  We  find  in  fact  and 
in  truth  some  very  novel  propositions 
of  law  in  this  bill,  propositions  that  have 
never  been  passed  upon  before.  It  Is 
clear.  I  think,  and  I  speak  now  par- 
ticularly to  the  lawyers  of  this  House, 
that  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  against  Mellon, 
a  case  that  was  decided  40  years  ago, 
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there  has  been  no  actual  test  or  adjudi- 
cation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unaniir-ous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  may  have  1  additional 
minute  so  that  I  may  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man's time  be  extended  for  4  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.,  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Speak- 
er for  that  request. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  substitute  amend- 
ment read.  Does  he  cover  the  whole 
bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I 
can  answer  the  gentleman's  question  by 
saying  that  I  think  it  does.  I  think  it  has 
the  advantage,  however,  of  confining  the 
party  plaintiff  to  those  groups  who  would 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  this,  and 
therefore  eliminate  the  purely  nuisance 
type  of  suit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man has  given  this  matter  much  more 
study  than  I  have.  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment from  the  back  of  an  envelope.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  substitute  adopted. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  this  problem,  the 
amendment  offered  involves  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  under  article  ni  extends  to 
"cases"  and  "controversies"  and  the 
plaintiff  must  have  a  substantial  inter- 
est in  order  to  have  standing  to  bring 
a  suit.  That  is  the  holding  of  the  Mel- 
lon case,  as  I  understand  it.  The  Mel- 
lon case  decided  that  a  Federal  taxpay- 
er's interest  as  a  taxpayer  in  the  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  was  insignificant 
and  that  he  did  not  have  a  suflBcient 
pecuniary  interest  to  bring  the  suit. 

There  are  cases  holding  that  we  can- 
not create  a  "case"  or  "controversy" 
where  one  otherwise  does  not  exist.  The 
Muskrat  case  decided  in  1911  is  one  of 
these.  But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  case  of  Oklahoma  versus 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  was 
a  case  arising  under  the  Hatch  Act  which 
had  been  amended  in  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude a  specific  provision  authorizing  a 
judicial  review.  The  defendant  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  the  State  to  bring 
the  action.  The  Supreme  Court  in  hold- 
ing that  Oklahoma  was  entitled  to  ques- 
tion the  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission under  the  Hatch  Act  relied 
strongly  on  the  judicial  review  provision 


in  the  Hatch  Act.  saying  that  Congress 
had  made  Oklahoma's  right  to  receive 
funds  a  matter  of  judicial  cognizance. 
There  is.  thus,  authority  that  a  judicial 
review  provision  is  meaningful. 

In  this  case  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner was  denying  Oklahoma  a  share  of 
her  highway  funds  based  upon  the  po- 
litical activity  of  one  of  its  highway  com- 
missioners. 

I  personally  have  had  no  doubts  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  as  it  is 
printed  nor  as  it  is  explained  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  I  must  say.  however, 
that  from  the  colloquy  here  on  the  floor 
and  the  varying  answers  given  to  the 
identical  question,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  see 
how  others  might  have  such  doubts.  I 
know  that  people  can  have  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  I  have  a  record  in  my 
ovm  State  of  Oregon  of  supporting  this 
type  of  legislation  which  by  the  way  was 
subsequently  declared  unconstitutional 
by  our  own  court. 

If  the  act  is  constitutional,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  I  have  no  fear  about  inserting 
a  provision  for  judicial  review  as  care- 
fully drawn  to  eliminate  irresponsible 
actions  as  is  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  ap- 
prehension held  by  any  of  the  supporters 
of  this  bill.  Indeed,  we  should  all  wel- 
come a  judicial  determination  of  this 
very  troublesome  constitutional  question 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  which 
has  plagued  this  Nation  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  should  be  laid  to  rest 
for  all  time  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  am  not  doing  this  on 
any  partisan  basis.  I  believe  a  funda- 
mental question  is  involved.  We  ought 
to  have  the  courage.in  this  House  to  put 
in  this  bill  that  the  constitutional  de- 
cision can  be  reached. 

Let  me  just  close  in  the  brief  time  I 
have,  after  pointing  out  I  have  been 
mightily  impressed  in  making  up  my 
mind  on  the  necessity  of  this  provision  in 
reading  the  excellent  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  counsel  for  HEW  in  1961.  That 
discussion  which,  mind  you.  involved  not 
just  the  incidental  kind  of  benefits  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill — but  he  was  talking 
about  grants  and  loans.  He  said  that 
even  under  that  kind  of  situation  unless 
there  was  a  provision  providing  expressly 
for  judicial  review — and  I  quote — "There 
appears  to  be  no  realistic  likelihood  that 
Federal  legislation  raising  the  constitu- 
tional issues  will  be  resolved  by  judicial 
decision." 

We  will  be  giving  up  the  opportunity 
we  have  to  make  sure,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  said,  that  this  issue  is  re- 
solved and  that  it  is  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  if  we 
shy  away  from  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  to  this 
Congress  in  1953  along  with  the  others 
who  came  to  this  body  on  that  day.  I  took 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.    I  thought  then  that 


I  knew  enough  about  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  understand  the 
oath  I  was  taking.  I  have  taken  that 
oath  six  times  since.  I  have  not  felt  any 
time  since  then  that  I  had  any  less 
knowledge  of  the  oath  I  was  taking  than 
when  I  took  it  the  first  time. 

Now  we  all  took  that  oath  and  we  be- 
lieve we  understood  what  we  were  doing. 
We  were  then  saying  we  did  not  want 
the  Supreme  Court  looking  over  our 
shoulder  to  tell  us  in  an  advisory  opinion 
whether  or  not  our  acts  are  constitu- 
tional. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not  church-state. 
The  issue  here  is  not  whether  or  not 
there  can  be  judicial  review.  All  law- 
yers and  other  Members  of  this  body 
know  that  there  can  be  and  that  there 
will  be.  The  issue  here  is  whether  we 
intend  to  abdicate  our  responsibility  to 
exercise  our  own  proper  judgment  in  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution  rather  than 
surrendering  that  initiative  to  the 
courts. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  affection  state  on  many  oc- 
casions that  they  did  not  want  to  see 
such  language  and  such  provisions  put  in 
legislation  because  they  felt  we  would  be 
doing  just  that — abdicating  our  respon- 
sibility. 

I  served  12  years — 12  of  the  most  sat- 
isfying years  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  During  about  6 
of  those  years  I  had  the  high  privilege 
of  serving  with  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  this  Congress,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  law  that  I  have 
come  in  contact  with,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  In 
1962,  2  years  ago.  in  circumstances  sim- 
ilar to  this  on  a  bill  that  was  proposed 
similar  to  this,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  109.  part  11.  page  14989, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  FMr. 
Goodell]  says  this,  and  I  quote  him: 

It  is  not  my  view  that  we  in  Congress 
should  abdicate  our  authority  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  any  further.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  says  that  we  in 
Congress  do  not  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion; we  do  not  determine  whether  this  is  a 
constitutional  expenditure  of  funds.  We 
ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  tell  us  whether  it 
Is  constitutional  or  not.  Is  that  what  we 
really  want  to  do  at  this  stage  In  our  history? 

I  think  the  balance  perhaps  is  already  out 
of  proportion  and  we  should  not  move  fur- 
ther In  that  direction.  The  Congress  has 
In  the  past  made  the  decision  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  as  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  expenditure  of  those  funds.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  now  tell  the  Supreme 
Court  that  we  are  uncertain' In  this  field  for 
the  first  time  and  ask  them,  "Will  you  please 
come  in  and  tell  us  whether  we  are  doing 
right  or  wrong?"  (Congressional  Recoed, 
vol.  109.  pt.  11.  p.  14989.) 

That  is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  whose  legislative  ability,  for  whose 
legal  ability,  and  for  whose  personality 
and  sincerity  I  have  the  utmost  high  re- 
gard and  respect. 

Further  in  the  colloquy,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  continued,  and  I  quote 
him  again : 

I  think  that  clearly  the  action  we  [would] 
take  here  by  passing  such  an  amendment 
would  have  reverberations  and  ramiflcatioDB 
that  most  of  us  are  not  even  thinking  about 
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today,  and  it  might  very  well  shake  the 
foundations  in  ways  that  we  have  not  antici- 
pated. 

In  short,  then,  the  position  outlined  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  was  the  po- 
sition soon  thereafter  taken  by  this  body, 
and  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  oaths  we 
took  last  January,  if  we  are  to  say — as 
we  said  when  we  held  up  our  hands  and 
took  the  oath — that  we  understood  what 
we  were  doing,  then  the  position  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  outlined 
2  years  ago  and  which  the  House  took 
following  his  admonition  should  be  taken. 
We  must  take  that  responsibility  now. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  now  under  consideration 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of 
American  life,  one  in  which  almost  every 
household  has  a  common  interest.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  all  parents  fully 
understand  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2362 
and  the  long-range  implications.  This 
bill  is  a  most  complex  one.  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  already  much  education 
legislation  on  the  statute  books  further 
leads  to  additional  confusion. 

Whatever  other  differences  may  exist 
among  Members  of  Congress  as  to  the 
merits  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  there 
is  one  proposition  on  which  we  can  all 
agree.  That  is  the  need  for  adequate 
educational  opportunity  for  all.  not 
merely  for  the  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  for  the  individual  and 
hence  the  Nation,  but  also  because  Amer- 
ica must  continue  to  be  a  leading  com- 
petitor in  the  world  technological  revolu- 
tion. Our  national  security  in  a  nuclear 
age  gives  education  an  entirely  new 
dimension.  Furthermore,  the  causes 
of  many  of  our  serious  domestic  problems 
today  involve  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  we  have  seen  the  rising 
Incidence  of  juvenile  crime,  youth  un- 
employment, and  the  social  anxieties  of 
young  people  in  substandard  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  past  decade  has  been  characterized 
by  not  only  a  commendable  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  educational  excel- 
lence but  also  extraordinary  progress  in 
educational  opportunity  through  State 
and  local  cooperation,  and  I  believe  that 
States  and  localities  should  continue  to 
have  discretion  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
aidinf?  deprived  children  achieve  equal 
educational  opportunity.  Although  H.R. 
2362  would  appear  to  sanction  this  tradi- 
tion, certain  language  in  title  I  would  re- 
quire that  local  approval  be  consistent 
with  the  basic  criteria  established  by  the 
D.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Title  II,  relating  to  the  purchase  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  textbooks 
and  library  materials,  ostensibly  safe- 
guards fi'ee  choice  by  local  school  offi- 
cials, but  once  the  initial  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Grovernment  for  these  sup- 
Plies  has  been  created,  Federal  control 
over  the  choice  of  what  our  children 
should  road  becomes  a  distinct  possi- 
bUity. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  model  schools  at  the  local  level  com- 
pletely financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  conditions  specified  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  local 
school  agency  having  only  the  privilege 
of  making  recommendations.  This  sug- 
gests the  establishment  of  a  separate 


school  system  of  Federal- local  schools 
responsible  only  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Titles  rv  and  V  would  establish  edu- 
cational research  and  demonstration 
centers,  also  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  authorizes  per- 
sonnel exchange  between  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education  and  State  depart- 
ments of  education  to  aid  in  developing 
new  methods,  curriculums.  and  nqw  in- 
structional material  and  texts  which 
would  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
throughout  the  Federal-local  system. 

This  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather 
substantial  further  intrusion  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  an  area  tradi- 
tionally and  rightfully  reserved  to  the 
States  and  individual  localities.  While 
purporting  to  attack  the  problems  of  the 
educationally  deprived  children,  the  bill, 
for  whatever  reason,  compromises  State 
and  local  control  of  education  and  lays 
the  groundwork  for  greater  reliance  on 
tlie  caprice  of  politics  and  annual  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  While  the  bill  pur- 
ports to  serve  the  urgent  needs  of  im- 
poverished children,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have 
pointed  out  that  the  distribution  for- 
mula in  the  bill  will  result  in  the  wealth- 
iest counties  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceiving the  lion's  share  while  the  poor- 
est counties  will  receive  only  a  token 
allotment. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  support  a 
program  of  cooperative  action  by  the 
States,  conducted  in  school  districts 
having  a  high  concentration  of  deprived 
families,  assisting  the  children  to  over- 
come at  an  early  age  the  handicaps 
which  contribute  to  their  failure  in 
school?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  return 
revenue  resources  to  the  States,  locali- 
ties, and  institutions  by  means  of  tax 
credits  and  payments  to  individuals  who 
are  meeting  the  cost  of  education,  there- 
by avoiding  Federal  interference  and 
constitutional  problems?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  consolidate  the  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  in  education  which  dupli- 
cate each  other  and  waste  money  and 
effort? 

I  think  the  Congress  should  take  a 
more  realistic  and  equitable  look  at  this 
legislation,  for  the  program  envisioned 
will  be  a  costly  one  at  best.  Hence,  it 
should  aim  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
In  my  judgment,  H.R.  2362  should  be 
recommitted  for  further  study. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors in  my  district,  who  know  best  the 
range  and  intensity  of  the  problems  of 
education,  who  daily  wrestle  with  these 
problems  in  all  their  forms,  who  have 
devoted  their  talents,  energies,  and  lives 
to  this  essential  work,  have  expressed 
emphatically  their  support  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  form  recommended  by  the 
majority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

These  men  and  women  know,  in  ways 
that  none  of  us  can.  the  problems  of  try- 
ing to  train  and  educate  children  from 
low-income  families  who  live  in  crowded 
and  squalid  housing,  whose  parents' 
every  move  is  devoted  merely  to  provid- 


ing them  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
who  cannot  provide  the  siuroundings — 
the  books,  records,  pictures,  and  tutorial 
assistance — that  are  necessary  to  help 
them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  children 
from  wealthier  homes. 

The  teachers,  administrators,  and 
student  counsellors  know  intimately  the 
tragedy  of  impoverished  children  who 
fall  gradually  but  inevitably  behind  what 
should  be  their  level  of  achievement,  so 
that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  eighth 
grade  they  are  2  or  3  years  behind  the 
average  in  such  fundamental  skills  as 
reading  and  mathematics.  The  teachers 
know  that  these  children,  once  fallen 
behind,  can  never  catch  up,  and  that 
many  of  them  will  become  high  school 
dropouts  and  economic  drones  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  But  they  also  know 
what  dramatic  results  can  be  achieved 
with  these  same  children  if  only  they 
are  given  the  special  help,  the  remedial 
training,  the  counselling  and  tutoring, 
and  the  encouragement  they  so  desper- 
ately need,  and  which — through  no  fault 
of  their  own — they  now  lack. 

These  children  need  help,  and  we  have 
at  hand  the  means  to  provide  that  help. 
Any  society  which  turns  its  back  on  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  children 
and  stubbornly  refuses  to  give  them  a 
real  chance  to  become  useful  and  pro- 
ductive citizens  deserves — and  will  re- 
ceive— the  condemnation  of  history.  If 
we  fail  to  help  these  children  now  Amer- 
ica will  pay  for  many  decades  to  come 
the  incalculable  cost  of  its  neglect. 
Apart  from  the  unspeakable  personal 
tragedies  of  underdeveloped  talents,  we 
will  pay  the  price  of  soaring  welfare 
costs  for  the  support  of  people  who  are 
inadequately  trained  to  be  useful  in  our 
increasingly  complicated  technological 
society.  We  will  pay  the  price  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  begetting  in  succeeding 
generations  more  ignorance  and  poverty. 
We  will  pay  the  price  of  more  broken 
homes,  more  human  despair,  more  hope- 
less misery — that  need  not  exist. 

Education  is  the  key  to  the  great  door 
of  opportimity  for  these  children.  We  in 
this  Congress — not  the  children — have 
that  key  in  our  hands.  How  can  we  re- 
fuse to  turn  that  key.  and  swing  wide 
the  door  for  these  millions  of  eager 
youngsters?  > 

The  people  who  today  are  warning 
about  the  dangers  of  Federal  interference 
in  local  education  simply  do  not  know 
their  American  history,  and  they  will 
not  face  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  always  been 
committed — since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson — to  the  proposition  that  all 
children  should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  full  and  rewarding  life 
through  education.  They  are  of  the  same 
mind  as  those  who  about  50  years  ago 
warned  against  the  Federal  Government 
outlawing  child  labor. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  my  district  there  was 
a  meeting  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
school  district  superintendents,  and 
I'epresentatives  of  the  parochial  school 
system.  They  studied  and  discussed  this 
legislation  for  more  than  3  hours,  and 
exchanged  their  views  about  the  problems 
besetting  their  school  systems.  Not  one 
of  them  expressed  anything  but  appro- 
bation for  the  programs  contained  in 
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this  bill.  Not  one  of  them  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  dangers  of  Federal  con- 
trol or  the  issue  of  possible  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Without  exception  they  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  new  opportunities 
provided  them,  of  the  improvements  they 
could  make  in  their  educational  systems 
under  this  bill,  of  the  new  areas  of  co- 
operation that  can  be  developed  between 
public  and  private  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

In  the  past  week  I  have  received  tele- 
grams endorsing  passage  of  H.R.  2362 
from  the  Ohio  Education*" Association, 
the  Ohio  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators, Ohio  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  the  Ohio  School  Counselors 
Association,  and  the  Ohio  Education  As- 
sociation. 

The  people  who  know  education,  who 
know  and  work  with  the  children,  are 
asking  us  for  these  important  new  tools. 
We  cannot,  and  dare  not,  turn  our  backs 
on  them  and  on  the  rising  generation  of 
young  Americans  who  will  be  the  real 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  H.R.  2362. 
America's  successes  in  space  today  have 
been  made  possible  by  past  investments 
in  education.  I  want  the  America  of  to- 
morrow to  taste  the  successes  of  their 
own  discoveries.  And  I  support  this  leg- 
islation that  will  help  assure  those  future 
successes. 

The  bill,  H.R.  2362,  in  its  expenditure 
of  $1.3  billion,  would  help  American  edu- 
cation in  five  general  ways: 

First.  It  would  improve  the  education 
of  poverty-stricken  children  to  help  them 
break  the  cruel  cycle  of  poverty  that  af- 
flicts generations  of  families.  School 
districts  or  counties  with  at  least  100 
school-age  children,  or  3  percent  of  its 
total  school-age  population,  if  that  were 
less,  coming  from  families  with  annual 
Incomes  of  $2,000  or  less  during  fiscal 
1966,  or  whose  income  from  public  as- 
sistance exceeded  that  amount,  would 
receive  approximately  $1,060  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  1966. 

Second.  The  bill  would  provide  grants 
for  purchase  of  school  library  books, 
materials,  and  textbooks  to  be  made 
available  to  public  and  nonpublic  school 
children. 

Third.  It  would  establish  supplemen- 
tary education  centers  to  be  shared  by 
public  and  nonpublic  students. 

Fourth.  This  bill  would  expand  educa- 
tion research  and  training  programs  to 
help  keep  pace  with  modern  technologi- 
cal developments. 

Fifth.  Would  provide  grants  to 
strengthen  the  individual  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  which,  in  effect, 
help  the  States  to  help  themselves. 

Along  with  a  specific  prohibition  of 
payments  for  religious  worship  or  in- 
struction, the  bill  would  bar  interference 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  tradi- 
tional direction  of  education  by  local  au- 
thorities as  it  should  be. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  with  great 
interest  and  am  impressed  with  the  tre- 
mendous work  that  has  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  this  bill.  I  congratulate 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 


who  will  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
America's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  education  proposal  which  we  have 
before  us  today,  H.R.  2362. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  started  my  career  in  public  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  a  local  school  board 
of  trustees  so  I  have  experienced  first 
hand  the  problems  which  school  districts 
face  in  trying  to  meet  the  day  to  day 
needs  of  providing  a  sound  primary  and 
secondary  education  to  our  children. 
Later  I  served  in  the  California  State 
Senate  and  witnessed,  and  I  might  add 
helped,  from  that  level  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate education  to  all  who  deserve  it. 
Now  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  this  House 
as  we  see  that  the  Federal  Government 
meets  its  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
educating  our  children. 

Actually  the  Federal  Grovernment  has 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  education  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  More  than  160 
Federal  aid  to  education  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  since  1785.  The 
Morrill  Act  of  1862  establishing  land- 
grant  schools  was  expanded  in  1890  to 
authorize  payment  of  Federal  funds  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  provided 
Federal  assistance  to  States  for  voca- 
tional education.  Most  familiar  is  the 
1950  enactment  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  to  assist  schools  in  federally  affected 
areas  which  has  resulted  in  payment  of 
millions  to  second  district  schools. 
Education  or  lack  of  it,  knows  no  State 
boundaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  a  mo- 
ment to  address  myself  to  the  problem 
of  educating  our  children  in  California. 
Because  of  our  own  population  growth, 
we  are  having  tremendous  difficulties 
building  schools  and  training  teachers 
fast  enough.  This  growth  has  resulted 
from  one  of  the  most  massive  migrations 
in  history,  a  westward  migration  which 
started  with  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Sutter's  Mill  in  Coloma,  Calif.,  which  I 
should  point  out  is  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent. 

The  population  explosion  in  Cali- 
fornia has  continued  through  the  years. 
Every  20  years  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled.  Today  we  have  some  18 
million  people  in  the  State.  Ten  short 
years  from  now  we  will  have  an  esti- 
mated 27  million. 

Every  day  of  the  year  some  1,000  resi- 
dents move  across  the  California  border 
to  stay.  This  plus  the  galloping  birth 
rate  means  that  California  is  growing  at 
a  fabulous  rate  of  600,000  people  per 
year. 

What  does  this  mean  in  relation  to 
schools.  First  of  all  two  of  every  five 
who  arrive  in  the  State  are  under  20 
years  of  age  and  four  of  every  five  are 
under  40.  If  we  do  not  have  children 
when  they  arrive  they  soon  begin  having 
their  families. 

Starting  with  the  days  of  the  49ers,  it 
took  until  1929  before  California  had  a 
million  children  in  school.  This  was  a 
period  of  80  years.  Only  23  years  later, 
in  1952,  California  has  two  million  chil- 


dren in  school.  Seven  years  later  the 
figure  was  three  million  and  five  years 
later  it  was  over  four  million. 

Each  September  when  school  opens 
in  California  there  are  waiting  on  the 
doorstep  about  250,000  children  who 
were  not  there  when  school  closed  the 
preceding  June. 

California  is  coping  with  the  problem 
partially  by  crowding  more  and  more 
children  into  already  overloaded  class- 
rooms. Aside  from  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Hawaii,  my  State,  I  regret  to 
say,  has  the  most  crowded  classrooms  in 
the  country.  In  the  elementary  schools, 
where  25  pupils  per  teacher  is  consid- 
ered appropriate,  California  packs  in  33, 
New  York,  by  comparison,  hag  the  ideal 
of  25  per  classroom. 

California  has  been  forced  to  continue 
to  use  partially  prepared  teachers,  more 
than  11,000  of  them  serving  on  provi- 
sional credentials  last  year  alone. 

Valiant  efforts  have  been  made  to  end 
the  classroom  shortage  but  72,000  chil- 
dren in  the  State  still  are  attending 
school  on  a  part-time  basis.  In  the  last 
17  years  the  State  has  provided  nearly 
$1.5  billion  in  State  funds  in  construc- 
tion aid  to  school  districts  which  have 
exhausted  their  own  resources.  With 
all  of  this  California  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  need  for  about  5,000 
or  more  additional  classrooms  a  year  for 
growth,  let  alone  eliminate  the  backlog 
of  inadequate,  unsafe,  and  otherwise  un- 
desirable classrooms. 

To  correct  the  situation  the  cost  would 
be  tremendous.  To  reduce  class  size  by 
1  pupil,  that  is,  to  cut  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  classrijom  in 
California  from  33  to  32,  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  $100  million.  The 
added  salaries  and  operating  costs  of  the 
classrooms  needed  to  accomplish  this 
smallest  possible  reduction  in  class  size 
would  amount  to  an  additional  $78  mil- 
lion a  year. 

One  of  the  problems  in  California's 
elementary  schools  is  the  lack  of  suffl-- 
cient  libraries.    Only  38  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's 5,500  elementary  school  build- 
ings have  libraries  of  any  kind. 

The  importance  of  the  library  re- 
sources portion  of  this  bill  is  demon- 
strated when  it  is  realized  that  suppos- 
edly wealthy  California  has  been  unable 
from  State  and  local  sources  to  provide 
anything  resembling  adequate  library 
facilities  in  the  elementai-y  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  as 
well  as  others,  I  feel  that  I  must  give 
my  complete  support  to  this  worthwhile 
legislation  that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  "VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  age  children  of 
Greater  Cleveland  and  the  Nation  are 
the  true  victors  as  this  extended  battle 
to  pass  massive  school  assistance  is  suc- 
cesssfully  concluded  today. 

Under  this  legislation  over  $1  billion 
will  be  earmarked  in  its  first  section  to 
assist  nearly  4^2  million  children  na- 
tionally who  come  from  homes  with 
incomes  less  than  $2,000  in  rural  areas 
per  year  and  $3,000  in  our  cities.  Ohio's 
share  will  be  $36  million.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, whose  lives  are  impacted  by  pov- 
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erty,  stand  to  benefit  substantially  under 
the  first  section  of  this  legislation. 

When  I  proposed  similar  legislation  2 
years  ago,  it  was  apparent  that  a  whole 
school  system  suffered  gravely  when  any 
of  its  students  needed  intensive  assist- 
ance to  raise  their  standard  of  learning 
to  the  norm.  It  has  been  necessary  in 
the  past  to  spread  a  stringently  limited 
budget  more  thinly  by  taking  funds 
away  from  the  majority  of  the  system 
to  give  to  the  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  Now  it  will 
be  possible  to  assist  those  who  need  the 
most  with  funds  provided  by  this  legis- 
lation without  weakening  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

Funds  will  also  be  provided  to  up- 
grade library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
instructional  materials,  thereby  allevi- 
ating existing  pressures  and  priorities 
for  local  funds  in  areas  of  high  need. 
This  program  will  be  coordinated  with 
title  3  as  well  as  the  Library  Building 
Act. 

We  are  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
title  3  of  this  bill,  dealing  with  supple- 
mentary educational  centers.  Dr.  Paul 
Briggs,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
public  school  system,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  formulation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Because  of  the  diligence  of  Dr. 
Briggs  and  his  capable  staff,  Cleveland 
is  the  first  system  in  the  Nation  to  sub- 
mit a  specific  proposal  under  this  title 
even  though  the  legislation  has  not  yet 
become  law. 

This  section  will  provide  the  school- 
children of  Cleveland  an  unlimited  ex- 
posm-e  educationally  to  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  professional  world  through  lectures 
by  experts  from  Cleveland  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  Cleveland  plan  also  encom- 
passes curriculum  development  and 
teacher  training  within  these  educa- 
tional centers  for  the  continual  improve- 
ment of  our  school  system.  This  plan  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  our  current 
space-age  development  plans.  Cleve- 
land area  universities  and  colleges  will 
have  a  great  role  of  development  and 
cooperation  under  this  bill  as  well.  It 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  these  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  be  the 
source  of  new  approaches  to  the  grave 
and  continuing  problems  of  education 
and  staffing  to  which  our  school  systems 
are  continually  subjected. 

We  now  will  have  an  extrordinary  op- 
portunity to  equip  teachers  to  teach  in 
their  specific  areas  of  assignment  with 
materials  which  are  highly  relevant  to 
their  students. 

Consequently,  if  this  legislation  is  to 
succeed,  children  in  our  city  and 
throughout  the  Nation  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  regardless  of  economic  en- 
\'ironment  to  contribute  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  We  as  a  nation  will  have 
the  honor  of  investing  our  faith  and  re- 
sources in  our  greatest  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation,  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  elem^tary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  today.  We 
must  insure  that  every  child,  regardless 


of  his  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin,  and  his  economic  status  in  life, 
receives  all  the  education  and  training 
he  is  capable  of  absorbing  and  using. 
We  know  that  today  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  not  equal — we  must  insure 
that  no  matter  where  a  child  lives  or 
what  school  he  attends  that  he  has  the 
best  education  we  can  offer.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill  will  veryihearly  bring 
this  goal  into  reality.  *, 

In  this  fast-moving  age  in  which  we 
live,  the  undereducated  child  isrnot  able 
to  compete  in  the  workday  world.  To 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty,  we  must 
insure  that  the  child  has  the  education 
to  compete  for  his  share  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  this  Nation  and  only  through 
education  is  this  possible.  There  is  no 
better  investment  that  we  can  make 
than  in  our  children — the  dividsnds  will 
be  astronomical. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many,  many  years 
legislation  has  been  introduced  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  education,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  had  on  this 
floor  a  bill  that  is  fair  and  equitable  to 
all.  I  believe  this  measure  will  pass, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rally  to  this 
cause  and  speed  it  on  its  way  to  law. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2362. 

Communists,  Russian  and  Chinese, 
have  stated  their  objectives  for  world 
revolution :  to  force  communism  upon  all 
nations.  Brazeiily  and  openly  they  have 
again  and  again  stated  that  the  United 
States  is  their  main  obstacle  to  achieve 
this  end.  Thus,  the  United  States  has 
been,  and  is  today,  engaged  in  a  cold 
and,  from  time  to  time,  a  moderately  hot 
war,  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

More  recently,  Moscow  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
West  and,  since  the  Cuban  confronta- 
tion, we  have  experienced  a  "detente" 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets,  but 
they  still  proclaim  their  ultimate  aim  to 
"bury  the  United  States"  by  whatever 
means  at  their  will  and  disposal.  And 
in  making  these  statements  they  avow 
as  a  dogma  of  Communist  ideology  that 
any  means  justifies  the  end. 

Peiping  has  always  been  and  is  now 
even  more  militant  in  its  determination 
to  promote  Red  revolution  in  order  to 
dominate  the  people  of  the  world.  It  has 
and  continues  to  proclaim  that  the 
United  States  must  be  militarily  defeated 
on  the  battlefield  and  that  only  by  armed 
conflict  can  Communist  taJseover  be 
achieved,  and  in  this  way  they  mean 
armed  conflict  and  defeat  of  the  United 
States  as  a  military  power.  To  this  end 
it  has  for  the  past  several  years  and  is 
today  engaging  in  an  ever  widening  split 
with  Moscow  as  to  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing world  domination  for  communism. 

While  there  may  be  many  who  differ 
about  the  essence  of  this  problem,  I  am 
one  who  firmly  believes  that  the  Com- 
munists, though  they  be  Russian  or  Chi- 
nese, mean  just  what  they  say,  just  as 
Hitler  meant  what  he  said  in  Mein 
Kampf  when  he  laid  down  a  timetable 
for  Nazi  conquest. 

There  are  many  ways,  not  only  to  de- 
ter, but  to  prevent,  this  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


First,  is  to  maintain  our  military 
strength. 

Second,  Is  to  cooperate  with  our  allies 
and  those  nations  who  wish  to  remain 
free  through  defense  treaties  and  other 
organizations  to  prevent  aggression. 
This,  of  course,  includes  our  NATO  al- 
lies, our  SEATO  allies,  our  CENTO  al- 
lies, and  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  effective  in 
the  long  run,  means  at  our  disposal  is  the 
vast  wealth  of  ovu*  citizen  manpower. 
This,  of  course,  includes  every  element  of 
human  resources  of  a  free  people  in  a 
great  democracy.  And  it  is  here  that  I 
see  the  greatest  potential  for  the  future. 
The  economic  and  moral  strength  of  a 
nation  that  is  determined  to  remain  free 
is  indeed  a  mighty  weapon  against  any 
aggressor.  It  is  in  this  field  that  we  have 
a  great  opportunity  and  responsibihty 
to  act  if  we  indeed  do  not  intend  to  perish 
from  the  earth. 

I  refer  to  the  opportunity  of  peaceful 
competition.  Competition  in  those  areas 
where  in  the  past  we  have  been  eminent- 
ly successful — economic,  cultural,  and 
moral  competition.  In  the  past,  we  may 
not  have  matched  the  ingenuity  of  our 
British  cousins  as  world  tradesmen,  but 
certainly  we  have  mastered  the  tech- 
niques of  mass  production  of  domestic 
goods  and  services,  as  well  as  the  means 
to  distribute  these  goods  and  services  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  the  brains, 
the  skills,  the  wealth,  and  the  means  to 
use  them  provided  we  have  the  determi- 
nation to  do  so,  and  provided  we  under- 
stand the  need  of  the  times. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  main  point, 
to  understand  the  need.  This  is  an  edu- 
cational problem.  It  is  not  only  a  prob- 
lem of  educating  our  children  now  and 
in  the  future  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, but  is  also  a  matter  of  educating 
our  people  to  understand  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  need.  We  have  met 
and  surpassed  the  need  for  competition 
in  a  military  sense  but  do  we  understand 
why  this  has  been  necessary? 

We  have  made  great  strides  forward 
in  meeting  the  need  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  science  of  human  rela- 
tions, but  we  associate  this  problem 
primarily  with  our  domestic  problems. 
"What  do  we  know  about  international 
relations?  What  do  we  know  about  for- 
eign policy?  The  magnitude  of  igno- 
rance in  this  vital  area  of  our  welfare  is 
colossal.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  if 
the  President,  "the  office,  not  the  man  of 
the  moment,"  decides  to  send  troops  to 
XYZ  country,  that  it  must  be  all  right — 
he  must  know  what  he  is  doing  and  it  Is 
his  responsibility  to  make  the  big  deci- 
sions. There  are  unnumbered  little, 
everyday  decisions  that  lead  up  to  the 
formulation  of  the  basic  foreign  policy. 
It  is  these  little  events  that  lead  up  to 
the  crisis  decisions  when  having  arrived 
on  a  collision  course  it  becomes  difficult, 
or  almost  impossible  to  turn  back.  It  is 
In  this  field  that  all  too  many  are  either 
uninformed  or  misinformed.  Here  it  is 
the  ability  of  not  the  President  alone, 
but  of  the  American  people  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  give  or  withhold  suf>- 
port  to  their  Government,  to  have  the 
maximum  ability  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  course  they  believe  to  be  right 
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for  their  own  security  and  welfare. 
These  decisions  must  be  based  on  fact 
and  not  fantasy  or  irresponsible  rumor. 
It  is  not  enough  just  to  read  newspapers 
or  magazine  articles.  It  also  requires  a 
great  deal  of  educational  effort  to  achieve 
the  means  to  arrive  at  such  a  decision. 

Every  high  school  and  college  should 
require  a  course  in  American  foreign 
policy,  taught  by  instructors  who  are 
trained  in  special  courses  by  experts  in 
and  out  of  Government.  It  is  only 
through  such  broad  education  that  the 
average  citizen  can  have  the  tools  to  en- 
able him  to  fully  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation of  our  foreign  policy,  which 
deals  with  the  problems  of  international 
relations.  Science  and  technology  are 
blasting  us  into  global  orbit  where  we 
must  find  better  answers  to  the  problem 
of  international  human  relations  under 
law  and  order,  or  we  shall  indeed  all 
perish  from  this  earth. 

In  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
Harper's  magazine,  Peter  F.  Drucker  in 
an  article  entitled  "American  Direc- 
tions: A  Forecast"  had  this  to  say: 

Education  has  been  our  chief  growth  in- 
dustry In  the  last  20  years.  If  the  economists 
considered  schooling  part  of  the  national 
product — as  they  should — our  economic 
growth  rate  would  have  looked  pretty  good 
all  through  the  postwar  period. 

Mr.  Drucker  goes  on  to  say  that  5  to 
8  years  from  now  there  will  be  50  percent 
more  students  in  American  colleges  than 
there  are  today.    And  then  he  continues : 

Before  we  can  digest  the  abrupt  jump  In 
college  enrollment,  the  next  wave  will  hit 
the  elementary  schools — the  children  being 
bom  now  to  the  baby  boom  generation  of  the 
1950's.  This  will  Increase  public  school  en- 
rollment, grade  by  grade,  by  another  40  to  50 
percent  until,  around  1980  or  so,  this  wave 
finally  washes  over  the  colleges  once  more. 
The  first  consequence  will  be  a  drastic  In- 
crease in  the  costs  of  education.  And  to 
make  this  increase  even  more  drastic,  salaries 
will  certainly  go  up  again,  since  the  supply 
of  qualified  teachers  cannot  possibly  keep  up 
with  this  sudden  Jump  In  demand.  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  large-scale 
Federal  support  for  education  on  all  levels. 
In  the  poorer  areas  in  particular,  the  schools 
already  cost  more  than  the  local  population 
can  afford.  It  is  sheer  hyprocrisy  to  pretend 
that  Federal  support  of  edux;atlon  is  possible 
without  some  considerable  measure  of  na- 
tional control.  Will  we  support,  for  instance, 
schools  that  practice  racial  segregation?  Or 
schools  with  curriculums  and  standards  be- 
low a  national  minimum,  or  with  a  short 
school  year?  At  the  same  time  a  techno- 
logical revolution  will  hit  American  edu- 
cation. Programed  learning  is  the  first  major 
technological  change  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing since  the  printed  book — and  likely  to  have 
equal  impact.  The  teacher  shortage  alone 
win  hurry  programed  learning,  no  matter 
how  stvirdily  the  teaching  profession  resists. 
However,  only  skills  and  knowledge  can  be 
transmitted  through  a  program.  Everything 
else — character,  values,  behavior,  and  above 
all  the  use  of  Imagination  and  the  discovery 
of  the  new  and  exciting — requires  a  teacher. 
Programed  instruction,  therefore,  predictably 
vrtll  unleash  a  debate  over  the  function  and 
methods  of  the  American  school  such  as  we 
have  not  seen  for  a  very  long  time. 

Opponents  will  argue  that  It  undermines 
the  basic  educational  values  and  iinderfeeds 
the  growing  child.  On  the  other  side  will  be 
the  fanatics  who  see  In  programed  Instruc- 
tion a  panacea — which  It  surely  will  not  be — 
and  the  doctrinaires  who  want  to  eliminate 
as  "imsclentlfic"  whatever  in  the  school  cur- 


riculum cannot  be  programed.  Altogether 
our  society  will  be  school  centered.  At  least 
one-third  of  the  American  people  will  be  In 
school  a  few  years  hence.  (Only  one-fourth 
Is  there  now.)  Preschool  children,  ready  for 
nursery  school  or  kindergarten,  will  make  up 
another  tenth  of  the  population.  Teachers 
are  already  the  largest  single  occupational 
group  In  the  coimtry.  Total  school  expendl- 
tiu-es,  a  few  years  from  now,  will  exceed  our 
present  defense  budget  by  a  substantial 
amount.  (Today  they  already  run  around 
$30  billions  a  year.)  At  the  same  time,  the 
structtire  of  American  education.  Its  pur- 
poses, values,  content,  and  direction  will  all 
become  hot  Issues.  Education  is  about  to 
take  over  from  the  welfare  state  as  a  basic 
commitment  of  the  American  people.  One 
might  call  this  new  phenomenon  the  knowl- 
edge state.  Education  is  bound  to  become  a 
focus  of  political  life  and  political  conflicts. 
So  far,  however,  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
think  through  national  policies  on  education, 
let  alone  a  national  commitment  to  educa- 
tional values  and  purposes.  All  we  have  so 
fax — and  It  is  a  great  deal — Is  a  national 
commitment  to  education  in  quantity,  and 
for  everyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  consideration  of  H.R. 
2362,  which  will  surely  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  its  report  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  bill  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

There  has  been,  since  the  founding  of  our 
Nation,  a  Federal  recognition  of  the  national 
importance  of  education.  In  the  President's 
education  message  to  this  Congress  he  ob- 
served that  In  1787,  the  Continental  Congress 
declared  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance: 
"Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  In  this  decade  Fed- 
eral interest  and  concern  has  been  greatly 
magnified  because  of  educational  Implica- 
tions .Inherent  In  technological  developments 
and  the  relation  of  education  to  national  pre- 
paredness. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  meet 
a  national  problem.  This  national  problem  is 
reflected  In  draft  rejection  rates  because  of 
basic  educational  deflciencles.  It  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  employment  and  manpower  re- 
training problems  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  8  million  adults  who  have 
completed  less  than  5  years  of  school.  It  Is 
seen  in  the  20-percent  unemployment  rate  of 
our  18  to  24  year  olds.  It  Is  voiced  by  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  oiir  voca- 
tional and  technical  educators  who  have  the 
task  of  building  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education  foundations  which  are  of  varying 
quality  and  adequacy. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  lies  in  the 
ability  of  our  local  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  to  provide  full  opportunity 
for  a  high  quality  program  of  Instruction 
In  the  basic  educational  skills  becavise  of 
the  strong  correlation  between  educational 
underachievement  and  poverty.  Toward 
this  solution.  It  Is  important  that  our  total 
capabilities  in  education  be  brought  to  bear. 
Including  the  best  available  personnel  and 
techniques,  and  a  maximum  use  of  modern 
Instructional  technology.  The  heart  of  the 
problem  lies  In  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  where  there  are  concentra- 
tions of  America's  children  of  poverty.  The 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  declared:  "Educa- 
tion Is  primarily  a  State  function,  but  in 
the  field  of  education,  as  in  the  fields  of 
health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  secondary  obligation  to  see 
that  there  Is  a  basic  floor  under  those  es- 
sential services  for  all  adults  and  children  In 
the  United  States." 

The  President  In  his  education  message 
stated  that  one  of  the  four  major  tasks  con- 
fronting us  was  to  "bring  better  education 
to  millions  of  disadvantaged  youth  who  need 
It  most." 


The  reported  bill  is  designed  to  carry 
out  this  task.  It  is  now  apparent  to  me 
that  the  most  important  educational  to(A 
of  all — money — is  going  to  be  made 
available  on  a  local,  State,  and  Federal 
level.  And  so  this  tool  will  be  at  hand,  In 
fact  I  would  say  it  is  now,  or  soon  will  be 
in  your  hands.  But  the  main  tool,  the 
essential  tool — the  use  of  the  funds— Is 
in  the  hands  of  the  educators  in  our 
public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  And  it  is  upon  their  shoul- 
ders that  the  full  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing this  greatest  of  all  challenges  in  our 
civilization  rests. 

The  answers  now  and  in  the  future  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  can  suc- 
cessfully meet  and  overcome  the  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  ideology  and  compe- 
tition to  win  the  minds  of  this  and  fu- 
ture generations.  It  will  be  this  answer 
that  will  determine  whether  we  survive 
or  perish. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  near  the  end  of  debate  on  this  his- 
toric bill,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  supporting  my  amendment 
in  this  bill  to  include  in  the  distribution 
formula  all  those  impoverished  young- 
sters on  public  aid  who,  because  of  the 
large  size  of  their  family,  receive  in  ex- 
cess of  S2,000  per  year. 

You  will  recall  this  bill  in  its  original 
form  would  have  limited  Federal  aid 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each  State  whose  total  family 
income  is  below  $2,000. 

This  formula,  in  its  original  form, 
would  have  imposed  a  serious  inequity 
upon  States  like  Illinois  where,  because 
of  the  heavy  migration  of  large  families 
from  rural  areas,  the  annual  public  as- 
sistance of  many  families  exr-^ds  $2,000 
per  year. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  for  accepting  my 
amendment  to  correct  this  inequity,  and 
now  I  would  like  to  thank  the  House  for 
sustaining  the  action  of  my  committee. 

My  amendment  provided  that  in  addi- 
tion to  those  children  whose  family  in- 
come is  $2,000  per  year  or  less,  all  the 
children  on  public  assistance,  even 
though  the  families'  annual  public  as- 
sistance may  exceed  $2,000  a  year,  would 
be  counted  in  determining  the  amount  of 
aid  to  be  given  to  a  local  school  district 

What  does  this  amendment  mean?  It 
means  that  Illinois,  for  example,  will  re- 
ceive approximately  $6  million  more  in 
the  first  year  than  it  would  have  ori^- 
nally  received.  Most  of  this  money  will 
find  its  way  to  Chicago  where  we  have  a 
large  concentration  of  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  poverty  attending  the  public 
school  system. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  this 
amendment  has  been  accepted  as  part  of 
the  ba.sic  structure  of  this  bill  because  to 
have  omitted  this  large  category  would 
have  been  to  shortchange  communities 
like  Chicago  of  the  full  participation  of 
this  program. 

We  have  in  Chicago  an  estimated 
196,000  children  whose  families  are  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  public  assistance. 
These  are  unfortunate  youngsters  be- 
cause in  most  instances  they  need  » 
highly  jspecialized  type  of  educational 
program  to  bring  them  up  to  the  norm 
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established  for  all  youngsters  in  that 
city.  A  study  of  the  school  budget  in 
Chicago  will  show  that  a  large  share  of 
all  school  expenditures  in  Chicago  goes 
into  these  areas  of  low  incomes  or  high 
concentration  of  families  on  public  aid. 
Because  of  the  pressing  needs  of  these 
areas,  the  local  tax  rate  for  property 
owners  throughout  the  city  of  Chicago 
has  been  going  up  and  up  and  up. 

This  urgently  needed  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  particularly  the  amendment 
which  I  had  sponsored  and  which  this 
House  has  accepted,  gives  us  reason  at 
least  to  hope  that  the  climbing  spiral  of 
property  taxes  can  be  halted  and  ulti- 
mately reversed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
made  up  mostly  of  single-family  home- 
owners. These  are  the  taxpayers  that 
have  carried  the  most  severe  brunt  of  the 
constantly  rising  real  estate  taxes  for 
public  education.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
has  brought  before  this  House  today  a 
bill  which  in  my  judgment  will  help 
arrest  or  at  least  slow  down  substantially 
future  increases. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  this 
bill  we  cannot  reduce  local  expenditures 
for  education  by  the  amount  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  despite 
this  limitation,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  future  tax  increases  which 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  highly  specialized  educa- 
tional programs  in  these  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  low-income  families  can 
be  diminished  because  of  the  Federal  aid 
to  local  communities  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  sup- 
porting my  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment will  insure  an  equitable  share  for 
the  large  urban  areas  and  we  will  feel 
the  full  impact  of  this  amendment  as 
better  figures  becomes  available  regard- 
ing the  number  of  youngsters  on  pubhc 
assistance  in  Chicago  and  other  urban 
areas  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  most  important  amendment 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  it  is 
the  only  major  amendment  accepted  by 
the  House  to  the  administration's  orig- 
inal formula. 

There  are  many  other  asisects  in  this 
historic  bill  that  should  be  of  consider- 
able help  to  the  taxpayers  of  my  district 
and  to  the  people  of  America. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  private  schools  of  this  Na- 
tion— doing  such  an  outstanding  job 
throughout  America — are  on  a  parity 
with  the  public  schools  of  America  con- 
sistent with  constitutional  limitations. 
No  one  has  ever  suggested  outright  Fed- 
eral aid  to  church  related  schools,  and 
quite  properly,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  op- 
erating our  church  related  schools  have 
never  urged  such  direct  and  outright 
Federal  help. 

Instead,  we  have  provided  assistance  to 
the  children  themselves  without  in  any 
way  disturbing  our  constitutional  con- 
cept between  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  can  one  find  a 
single  word  that  provides  any  Federal 
funds  for  the  establishment  or  teaching 
of  any  given  religion.    But  this  bill  does 


provide,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  virgently  needed  assistance 
to  poverty  stricken  youngsters  who,  for 
reasons  known  best  to  themselves,  exer- 
cise their  rights  as  free  Americans  by 
attending  a  parochial  school. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  it  is  the  child 
who  is  of  paramount  importance  regard- 
less of  whether  he  or  she  attends  a  public 
or  paroclual  school.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  very  carefully  avoids  any 
constitutional  conflict. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee which  through  hard  work  and 
diligent  effort  has  at  last  resolved  this 
historic  problem  which  has  occupied 
some  of  the  most  competent  legal  minds 
and  educational  leaders  for  several  dec- 
ades. And  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  of  the  contribution  that  I  have 
made  toward  helping  find  this  constitu- 
tional solution. 

Voting  for  this  bill  today  gives  one  a 
sense  of  being  a  tiny  particle  in  the  tide 
of  history,  a  tide  which  has  helped 
America  evolve  a  concept  of  human  dig- 
nity which  today  shines  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  bill  once  again  confronts  the 
House  with  the  age-old  question  of  what 
to  do  with  legislation  which  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  desires  of  individual 
Members.  Like  most  major  legislation, 
this  is  a  compromise  bill,  designed  to 
harmonize  conflicting  views  and  needs. 
I  doubt  if  any  Member  considers  it  per- 
fect. Each  of  us,  therefore,  must  decide 
for  himself  whether  the  advantages  of 
the  bill  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Chairnjan,  I  believe 
this  is  a  useful  bill  which  cwill  make  a 
contribution  toward  meetingV  recognized 
national  need.  On  this  b^s,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  engaged 
in  fruitless  debate  over  the  means  rather 
than  the  end  of  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  There  has  been 
broad  agreement  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  Nation  for  a  long  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  help  States  and  local  communities — 
in  a  limited  way  and  where  the  need  is 
greatest — to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  many  States 
and  communities,  the  need  has  grown  in 
recent  years.  It  has  grown  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  our  population.  It  has 
grown  with  the  widening  gap  between 
those  who  have  shared  in  our  national 
prosperity  and  those  who  have  fallen 
ever  farther  behind.  While  better  edu- 
cation is  basic  to  the  ability  of  people  to 
help  themselves  achieve  a  better  and 
more  rewarding  life,  those  States  and 
local  school  districts  where  poverty  is 
most  serious  usually  have  the  least  re- 
sources with  which  to  provide  the  needed 
educational  opportunities,  let  alone  the 
extra  effort  which  is  required. 

The  results  of  this  educational  im- 
balance can  be  seen,  at  least  in  part,  in 
the  growing  crime  rate  in  many  of  our 
cities,  in  the  stubbornly  high  unemploy- 
ment levels  especially  among  younger 
people,    in    the   disturbing   number   of 


school  dropouts,  and  In  the  delinquency, 
restlessness,  and  lack  of  purpose  that 
haunts  so  many  for  whom  the  future 
should  hold  greater  hope  and  challenge. 

We  have  failed  up  to  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  enact  a  school  aid  bill  largely  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  resolve  the  twin 
disputes  of  how  to  distribute  Federal 
funds  among  the  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts and  how  to  deal  equitably  with 
schoolchildren  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  within  the  context  of  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  church  and  state — 
the  very  issues  which  have  so  enlivened 
the  present  debate. 

Reading  the  bill  and  the  committee  re- 
port and  listening  to  this  debate  have 
convmced  me  that  on  both  issues  the  bill 
provides  reasonable  and  workable  com- 
promise solutions.  Perhaps  they  could 
be  improved,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  any- 
thing better. 

On  the  question  of  the  formula  for  dis- 
tributing funds  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  the 
major  objection  appears  to  be  that  de- 
prived schoolchildren  in  the  wea3thier 
States  will  be  getting  a  larger  per  capita 
share  of  assistance  than  similar  children 
in  the  poorer  States.  If  you  look  at  only 
one  set  of  statistics,  this  objection  seems 
to  stand  up.  It  does  so  because  the 
formula  allocates  funds  to  local  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
school-age  children  from  families  hav- 
ing annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
and  from  families  whose  incomes  consist 
principally  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
multiplied  by  one-half  the  average  dol- 
lar expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  State. 
Consequently,  in  cases  where  the  num- 
bers of  needy  children  are  the  same,  those 
school  districts  located  in  States  with 
higher  per  pupil  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion will  receive  proportionately  more 
Federal  assistance. 

This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  con- 
tributes nearly  $3  in  Federal  taxes  for 
every  dollar  it  receives  in  Federal  aid  of 
all  kinds ;  and  under  the  formula  in  this 
bill  New  Jersey  will  continue  to  contrib- 
ute substantially  more  than  it  receives. 
I  do  not  object  to  this  since  a  measure  of 
equalization,  something  extra  for  needy 
areas,  is  an  essential  part  of  legislation 
of  this  kind.  But  I  would  certainly  ob- 
ject— and  vigorously — if  a  bill  which  is 
supposed  to  help  deprived  children  re- 
duced the  share  of  help  going  to  New 
Jersey's  deprived  children  simply  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  rich  State.  It  is  no 
easier  to  be  poor  in  New  Jersey  than  it 
is  to  be  poor  anywhere  else — the  con- 
trast, in  fact,  might  make  it  worse. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for- 
mula in  this  bill  will  help  channel  New 
Jersey  tax  funds  into  New  Jersey  school 
districts  which  have  high  concentrations 
of  deprived  schoolchildren.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  any  other  way  under  existing 
law.  New  Jersey  will  benefit — yes.  But 
other  poorer  States  will  benefit,  too. 

What  the  opponents  of  the  formula 
overlook,  in  their  haste  to  compare  the 
10  richest  counties — of  which  Union 
County,  N.J.,  is  one — with  the  10  poorest 
counties,  is  that  the  former  are  much 
larger  in  population,  have  bigger  school 
plants,  higher  costs,  and — more  impor- 
tant— bigger  and  more  complex  poverty 
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problems.    Union  County  needs  the  mil- 
lion dollars-plus  it  will  get  under  this 

bill. 

The  formula,  then,  is  as  fair  and  equi- 
table as  any  I  have  seen. 

The  same  can  be  said.  I  believe,  for  the 
way  in  which  the  bill  would  overcome 
any  constitutional  obstacle  by  channel- 
ing assistance  directly  to  the  needy  chil- 
dren. No  private  or  church-affiliated 
school  would  benefit  from  this  bill.  By 
the  same  token,  no  schoolchild,  simply 
because  he  attends  a  nonpublic  school, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  help  he  needs. 
While  State  and  Federal  education  au- 
thorities would  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing the  equitable  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program,  the  bill  would  place  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  administering  the 
assistance  where  it  belongs — with  the 
local  school  board.  Local  needs,  local 
problems,  local  opportunities  will  differ, 
and  local  school  boards  should  be  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  how  to  get 
help  to  those  who  need  it,  within  the 
framework  of  the  bill's  objectives  and 
the  means  it  authorizes. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  overlook  the  inadequacies  and  the 
potential  weaknesses  in  this  bill.  For- 
timately,  it  provides  only  a  1-year  au- 
thorization, and  Congress  should  be 
capable  of  learning  from  any  mistakes 
that  may  be  revealed.  Personally,  I  wish 
the  standards  in  the  bill  were  more  clear- 
ly defined  so  as  to  provide  more  useful 
guidance  to  local  authorities  in  deciding 
what  projects  would  be  certain  to  meet 
the  tests  of  constitutionality. 

I  wish,  too,  the  committee  had  made  a 
greater  effort  to  stick  to  priorities  in 
suggesting  the  broad  scope  of  programs 
for  which  funds  could  be  used.  In  this 
respect,  the  education  bill  suffers  from 
much  the  same  looseness  that  has 
afflicted  the  administration's  basic  anti- 
poverty  program.  Greater  results  might 
be  accomplished,  I  suggest,  if  the  com- 
mittee had  limited  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  can  be  spent  to  a  relatively 
few  proven  programs  such  as  special 
classes  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  emotionally  disturbed,  and  the  so- 
cially maladjusted.  Special  priority 
could  wisely  have  been  specified  for  pre- 
school education — the  kind  of  training 
which  a  growing  number  of  our  ablest 
educators  believe  is  vital  if  culturally 
deprived  children  are  ever  to  overcome 
their  early  disadvantages. 

Nevertheless,  these  and  related  pro- 
grams of  demonstrably  superior  worth 
are  authorized  in  the  bill  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
will  exercise  its  discretion  to  assure  that 
local  projects  will  be  the  most  effective 
possible. 

With  certain  reservations,  therefore, 
but  with  even  greater  expectations,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill  and  give 
it  a  chance  to  make  the  kind  of  contribu- 
tion toward  the  lifting  up  of  deprived 
children  which  we  all  want. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362,  which  would 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  this  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  is  designed 
additionally  and  equally  to  give  powerful 


new  impetus  to  the  war  against  poverty 
and  despair. 

In  short,  H.R.  2362  reflects  the  grow- 
ing national  consensus  that  the  battle  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment will  not  be  won,  cannot  be  won,  and 
Is  not  going  to  be  won  until  the  full 
weight  of  education  is  thrown  into  the 
breech  against  these  ancient  oppressors 
of  mankind. 

H.R.  2362  reflects  the  growing  national 
consensus  that  the  journey  in  search  of 
this  country's  true  destiny  must  begin  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
houses  of  America. 

I  support  H.R.  2362  because  I  believe 
with  John  F.  Kennedy  that — 

A  free  nation  can  rise  no  higher  than  the 
standard  of  excellence  set  In  its  schools  and 
colleges.  Ignorance  and  illiteracy,  unskilled 
workers  and  school  dropouts — these  and 
other  failures  of  our  educational  system 
breed  failvires  in  our  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem: Delinquency,  unemployment,  chronic 
dependence,  a  waste  of  human  resources,  a 
loss  of  productive  power  and  purchasing 
power,  and  an  increase  in  tax-supported  ben- 
efits. The  loss  of  only  1  year's  income  due 
to  unemployment  is  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  12  years  of  education. 

One  carmot  go  out  among  the  ordinary 
people,  as  I  have  done,  without  sensing 
a  rising,  restless,  compelling  sentiment 
for  a  stronger  system  of  education  that 
will  stir  the  interest  of  their  children  and 
provide  them  with  the  know-how  and 
skills  to  compete  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world. 

Many  of  these  people  never  heard  of 
Euripides,  but  in  their  own  way  they  have 
come  to  understand  that  "who  so  neglects 
learning  in  their  youth  loses  the  past  and 
is  dead  for  the  future." 

Millions  of  our  people  are  "dead  for  the 
future"  because  they  neglected  education 
in  their  youth — or  because  education 
neglected  them. 

I  say  that  education  is  a  national  pub- 
lic trust.  I  say  that  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  underprivileged  are  entitled  to 
the  same  high  quality  of  instruction  that 
is  provided  for  the  more  fortunate. 

But  there  is  no  fairness,  no  uniformity 
in  a  system  of  education  that  permits  the 
spending  of  $321  a  year  to  educate  one 
child  in  a  public  school  and  only  $120  to 
educate  another  youngster  who  happens 
to  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  economic 
tracks. 

So  what  we  are  fighting  for  here  today 
is  a  bill  that  would  help  create  a  first- 
class  school  system  and  first-class  oppor- 
tunities in  later  life  for  all  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America — regardless  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  their  parents  and  regardless 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  area  in 
which  they  live. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]  was  eminently  correct  when  he 
said  that  had  this  legislation  been  enact- 
ed 15  or  20  years  ago  "millions  of  Amer- 
ican youth  who  are  now  unemployed, 
living  in  poverty,  or  following  a  life  of 
idleness  or  crime,  would  be  on  the  way 
to  financial  independence  and  enjoying 
American  abundance  and  prosperity." 

No  one  can  say  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  generation  now  attending  grade 
school.  But,  we  can  be  absolutely  sure 
that  the  word  "education"  is  the  most 


important  and  decisive  to  their  hopes 
and  aspirations. 

H.R.  2362  provides  $1.06  billion  for 
local  school  districts;  $100  million  for 
libraries — those  depositories  where  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  is  stored  and  classi- 
fied; $100  million  for  local  educational 
services;  $100  million  for  a  network  of 
regional  instruction  centers,  and  $25 
million  for  State  educational  depart- 
ments. 

The  eight  counties  of  my  own  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  would  be 
alloted  $1,055,264  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  public  education. 
These  funds  are  desperately  needed  by 
them  and  needed  now.  Passage  of  H.R. 
2362  would,  of  course,  benefit  all  the  chil- 
dren of  my  district — but  it  would  do  more 
to  give  a  fighting  chance  in  life  to  the 
9,000  underprivileged  children  of  south- 
east Ohio  than  all  the  handouts  and  re- 
lief checks  ever  issued  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment  and  the  State  of  Ohio. 

These  are  the  youngsters,  and  millions 
like  them  all  across  America,  who  must 
be  provided  with  the  best  in  educational 
opportunities  if  the  shackles  of  poverty 
are  ever  to  be  broken. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  H.R.  2362  has 
the  declared  vigorous  support  of  nearly 
all  the  educational  leaders  of  my  State 
and  district.  These  men  and  women  are 
not  impressed  by  the  tiresome,  long  dis- 
credited claim  that  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation means  Federal  control.  And  who 
would  know  better  than  they  whether 
or  not  the  Government  in  Washington 
is  guilty  of  trying  to  dictate  to  local 
school  boards  and  teachers? 

I  do  not  have  the  time  here  to  list  all 
the  organizations  and  individuals  in  my 
State  and  district  which  have  urged  the 
prompt  enactment  of  H.R.  2362,  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

A  representative  listing  includes  the 
Ohio  Education  Association;  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers;  the 
Ohio  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors; the  Ohio  School  Counselors  Asso- 
ciation; the  Oak  Hill  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, and  school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  private  citizens  throughout 
southeast  Ohio. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  I  rec- 
ognize the  limitless  value  of  education,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  support  H.R. 
2362  if  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  it 
violated  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

I  believe  strongly  and  without  reserva- 
tion in  this  time-honored  doctrine;  I  am 
convinced  that  America  has  reached  its 
present  pinnacle  of  greatness  because 
both  the  Government  and  religion  were 
and  are  equally  free  and  equally  beyond 
the  direct  influence  of  the  other. 

The  legislation  we  debate  today  does 
provide  for  some  forms  of  assistance  to 
underprivileged  children  who  are  en- 
rolled in  nonpublic  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, these  youngsters  could  borrow 
textbooks  for  research  and  study  from 
the  central  depository  designated  by 
State  and  local  officials.  They  could  also 
participate  in  certain  public  educational 
programs  that  are  nonsectarian  and  un- 
related to  religious  activities.    In  these 
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cases,  we  would  be  simply  heeding  the  in- 
dividual child's  cry  for  a  helping  hand, 
and  not  contributing  toward  the  propa- 
gation of  any  religion  or  sect. 

H.R.  2362  does  not  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  public  funds  to  any  nonpublic 
school.  It  does  not  authoi-ize  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  material  or  equipment  by 
or  for  nonpublic  schools.  It  does  not 
authorize  so  much  as  one  penny  for  the 
construction  maintenance  or  upkeep  of 
a  nonpublic  school. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  specifically 
places  control  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation. That  is  where  the  control  ought 
to  be.  And  I  for  one  beheve  that  the 
public  educational  agencies  back  home 
can  be  trusted  to  disburse  these  funds  in 
a  manner  that  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  established  procedures. 

I  do  want  to  say  very  frankly  and  very 
bluntly  that  I  will  personally  help  lead 
the  fight  to  have  this  legislation  declared 
unconstitutional  and  stricken  from  the 
books  if  it  ever  is  misused  as  an  opening 
wedge  toward  breeching  the  wall  between 
church  and  state,  or  if  the  declared  in- 
tent of  Congress  is  ever  shunted  aside  in 
the  administration  of  this  program. 

With  that  clear  understanding,  I  again 
declare  my  support  of  H.R.  2362  and  urge 
its  enactment  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  act  at  long  last  brings  full 
recognition  of  the  national  importance 
of  education  at  all  levels  and  expresses 
in  clear  and  constructive  form  the  na- 
tional resolve  that  no  child  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  for  a  good 
education  because  he  happens  to  live  in 
a  low-income  region  or  come  from  a  poor 
family. 

The  act,  by  its  strong  emphasis  on  the 
control  of  expenditures  by  State  and 
local  authorities,  overcomes  the  objec- 
tions of  those  concerned  with  possible 
Federal  control  of  local  schools. 

The  church-state  issue  seems  satis- 
fied as  fully  as  human  judgment  can 
make  it  so.  Control  and  selection  of  all 
programs,  the  disbursement  of  funds  and 
the  title  to  all  property  and  books  in- 
volved rests  in  local  public  school  offi- 
cials, through  whom  these  services  are 
given  to  all  needy  children. 

This  afct  will  make  available  to 
Tennessee  more  than  $35  million  an- 
nually for  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Only  11  other  States  will  receive  more. 
The  act  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Tennessee  Education  Association. 

It  is  probably  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  come  up  in  this 
session  of  Congress  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  helped  in  its  passage. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2362.  It  is  the 
view  of  some  of  our  distinguished  Repub- 
lican colleagues  that  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  rejected  because 
it  provides  for  general  aid  to  education, 
rather  than  aid  entirely  for  impoverished 
children.  Even  if  they  were  right  I 
would  not  share  their  alarm,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  enhancing  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  all  of  our  young  people  is  a 
basic  requirement  for  a  great  society. 


Although  education  is  primarily  a 
State  function,  education  is  a  national 
concern. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  authorization  of 
about  $1,060  million  for  grants  to  school 
districts,  has  as  the  focus  of  its  concern 
the  educationally  deprived.  These  f  imds 
will  go  to  local  school  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  broadening  and  strengthen- 
ing programs  in  schools  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. 

In  some  school  districts  of  the  country, 
where  financial  resources  are  seriously 
lacking,  and  where,  as  a  consequence, 
the  overall  quality  of  the  educational 
system  is  low,  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  gen- 
eral aid  to  education. 

In  such  districts,  where  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged  are  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers,  the  effect  of  Federal 
funds  made  available  will  be  to  elevate 
the  quality  of  the  entire  educational 
systcin. 

In  other  districts  of  the  Nation,  where 
financial  resources  are  greater,  and 
where,  as  a  consequence,  the  overall 
quality  of  the  educational  system  may 
be  high,  the  effect  of  the  Federal  funds 
made  available  will  be  that  of  permitting 
the  establishment  of  special  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  district's  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

In  either  case,  objectives  of  this  ma- 
jor feature  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  will  in 
some  measure  be  achieved.  This  fea- 
ture seeks  to  remedy  the  condition  of 
inequality  that  now  exists  among  Amer- 
ica's children  and  young  people.  Wheth- 
er the  inequality  derives  from  the  areas 
of  the  country  the  youngster  happens 
to  live  in  or  whether  it  derives  from  the 
area  within  a  school  district  he  happens 
to  live  in— that  condition  of  inequality 
will  be  remedied— or  partially  so — by 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Local  circumstances  will  determine 
which  is  the  best  approach  to  remedy 
conditions  of  inequality;  local  circum- 
stances will  determine  which  is  the  best 
approach  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  America's  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

In  closing,  I  compliment  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  its  able  and  effective 
chairman  for  their  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive labors.  I  join  that  committee's 
Ijipartisan  majority  in  urging  passage  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  studied  the  hearings  on  H.R.  2362, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  debates  in  this  Chamber.  I 
have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  need 
for  Federal  aid  to  our  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  this  country. 
At  this  session,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide such  aid,  stressing  particularly  the 
needs  of  our  great  cities.  This  bill  was 
along  the  lines  of  the  recommendations 
made  to  President  Kennedy  early  in  1961 
by  his  Task  Force  on  Education. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  as 
our  cities  reach  the  limits  of  their  finan- 
cial resources,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
public  school  systems  receive  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  with  its 
rapidly  expanding  financial  resources — 
which  grow  as  the  economy  grows. 

The  present  bill  comes  before  us  as  a 
compromise  of  various  points  of  view. 
It  was  the  failure  to  achieve  such  a  com- 
promise which,  in  several  previous  in- 
stances, effectively  blocked  the  passage  of 
bills  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

The  emphasis  in  title  I  of  the  present 
bill  is  to  provide  aid  to  disadvantaged 
children,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
that  approach.  It  will  assist  the  educa- 
tional authorities  to  provide  the  extra 
help  needed  if  our  children  in  under- 
privileged areas  are  to  be  provided  with 
the  needed  opportunities  to  escape  from 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  hopeless- 
ness. If  these  efforts  are  successful,  they 
will  benefit  all  segments  of  our  com-  . 
munities  and  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
our  democratic  society.  To  a  degree,  the 
provision  of  funds  for  such  purposes  will 
also  permit  local  educational  authorities 
to  provide  more  funds  for  schools  in 
areas  that  are  not  underprivileged. 

Under  the  formula  set  forth  in  title  I 
of  this  bill,  the  special  needs  of  New  York 
City  do  receive  fair  recognition. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  bill  transgresses  the 
basic  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  many  organizations 
sensitive  to  this  issue  have  concluded 
that  the  bill  does  not  violate  the  first 
amendment. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  conceiv- 
ably the  bill  might  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  transgress  the  principle 
of  church-state  separation,  even  in  those 
States  which  have  strict  constitutional  or 
legislative  standards.  After  consultation 
wich  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Legal  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  I  am  satisfied  that, 
if  such  abuses  should  occur  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  legislation,  judicial 
remedies  would  be  available  to  stop  such 
abuses.  I  recognize  that  this  will  entail 
vigilance  and  effort  by  the  defenders  of 
the  separation  between  church  and  state; 
in  this  area  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil provided  for  in  the  committee's  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

In  summary,  the  risks  involved  in  this 
bill  are,  in  my  judgment,  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  which  will  flow  from  it. 

In  arriving  at  my  decision  to  support 
this  bill,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  many  children  attending  nonpublic 
schools  suffer  from  poverty  and  are  in 
need  of  the  kind  of  special  services  that 
this  legislation  would  provide.  It  is,  to 
my  mind,  appropriate  and  desirable  that 
they  should  be  furnished  such  special 
services,  just  as  for  some  years  they  have 
been  furnished  assistance  in  the  area  of 
transportation,  health  protection,  and 
milk  and  hot  lunch  program*. 
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I  salute  those  in  the  executive  branch 
who  had  the  ingenuity  to  work  out  the 
essentials  of  this  legislation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  Congress,  and  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
who  incorporated  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  have  improved  the  bill,  par- 
ticiilarly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
aid  formula  as  it  affects  cities  such  as 
New  York,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  safeguarding  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

For  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  Federal  aid  to  primary  and 
secondary  schools  will  indeed  be  a  mile- 
stone. I  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  will  be  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  bill  will  be  such  as  to  prove 
unfounded  the  fears  with  respect  to  it 
expressed  by  many  sincere  friends  of 
education. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  I 
further  wish  to  state  that  I  am  com- 
pletely in  favor  of  this  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  and  without 
any  crippling  amendments.  My  stand, 
I  might  add.  is  supported  by  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  constituents  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  main  point  of  controversy,  of 
course,  is  the  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  aid  our  schoolchildren; 
and  while  the  formula,  as  prepared  and 
reported  out  by  the  committee,  is  not 
perfect,  I  do  think  it  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  I  have  ever  seen 
used  in  such  a  bill. 

The  thrust  of  the  proposed  act  is  di- 
rected at  improving  substandard  educa- 
tional opportimities  which  are  a  direct 
result  of  economic  shortcomings  in  the 
school  systems.  The  fvmd  appropriated 
would  be  distributed  to  every  school  dis- 
trict in  every  State  in  which  there  is  a 
large  group  of  students  from  poor  fam- 
ilies. Given  these  factors,  and  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  wide  range  of  variation 
among  the  States  in  population  and 
wealth,  it  is  obvious  that  some  States  will 
get  more  Federal  assistance,  in  terms  of 
dollars,  than  others.  The  present  for- 
mula assures  that  aid  will  go  only  where 
it  is  needed,  and  not  necessarily  where 
we  as  individuals  would  like  to  see  it  go. 
This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  test 
of  a  good  formula. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  would 
extend  educational  benefits  to  all  Amer- 
ican children  who  are  in  need  of  help,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  school  they  at- 
tend. That  is.  the  Federal  Government 
would  aid  in  the  education  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  school  pupils.  But  need 
this  call  forth  the  needless  fear  of  Gov- 
ernment support  of  religion?  I  sincere- 
ly think  not.  The  bill  is  replete  with 
guarantees  that  no  public  funds  will  be 
expended  except  under  the  control  of 
public  agencies.  There  will  be  no  imre- 
stricted  grants  to  private  schools.  The 
students  of  private  schools  would  bene- 
fit by  studying  secular  subjects  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  public  centers  and  by 
using   publicly    approved    learning    re- 


sources lent  to  them  by  public  authori- 
ties. The  private  schools  themselves 
would  be  enriched  in  no  material  way, 
and  no  public  moneys  could  be  used  to 
further  sectarian  instruction.  Due  to 
these  guarantees  and  controls  in  the 
language  of  this  bill.  I  see  no  constitu- 
tional inconsistencies  in  the  various  pro- 
grams proposed. 

If  there  is  any  valid  question  about  this 
issue,  it  would  appear  to  be  this:  Can 
America  help  itself  more  by  helping  only 
a  part  of  its  children,  or  by  helping  all 
of  them? 

I  feel  there  is  only  one  honest  answer 
to  that  question.  When  we  all  agree  on 
it,  we  will  pass  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
during  the  3  days  of  debate  on  H.R.  2362 
we  continued  to  hear  there  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  providing  a  new 
section  for  judicial  review.  The  rumor 
continued  to  go  the  rounds  that  this 
added  section  would  enumerate  those 
who  could  sue  for  review  by  the  courts. 
Then  we  all  know  that  near  close  of  de- 
bate late  tonight,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  proposed  a  new  section  606 
which  simply  called  for  the  entire  act 
to  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  an  ap- 
propriate court.  Then  there  was  a  sub- 
stitute that  followed  which  would  set  out 
with  more  particularity  those  who  would 
have  standing  to  sue  as  to  any  provision 
in  the  bill. 

In  the  teller  count  that  followed  the 
debate  on  the  original  amendment  and 
on  the  substitute,  I  opposed  both  of  these 
for  the  reason  I  did  not  want  to  be  cast 
in  the  position  of  doing  anything  that 
might  contribute  to  a  failure  to  enact 
this  bill  into  law.     The  debate  seemed 
to  me  to  be  most  illuminating  in  that  it 
was  brought  out  that  there  were  three 
titles  already  in  the  bill  which  set  up 
provisions  for  judicial  review  and  the 
new  amendments  were  unnecessary.   Al- 
though it  may  be  difficult  for  some  to 
make  up  their  minds,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  notwithstanding  the  new  section  of- 
fered or  even  notwithstanding  the  judi- 
cial review  sections  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  the  bill,  if  a  citizen  had 
suffered  some  legal  injury  there  would 
certainly  be  right  of  redress  by  a  hear- 
ing in  the  courts.    No  matter  how  many 
new  sections  we  add  or  how  much  we 
underline   the   provisions  already   con- 
tained in  the  bill,  no  judicial  review  sec- 
tion is  any  good  unless  there  is  an  in- 
jured party.    There  is  no  way  to  escape 
the  limitation  that  in  order  to  sue  one 
must  be  injured.    If  there  is  no  injury 
it  is  doubtful  that  a  standing  could  be 
provided  simply  by  seeking  to  give   a 
person  status  by  provisions  in  this  bill. 
In  many  States  taxpayer  suits  are  avail- 
able.    Certainly  our  Constitution  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  has  never  set  forth 
any  objections  to  taxpayer  suits.    Prob- 
ably the  most  famous  case  involved  in 
the  religious  issue  in  schools  is  the  Ever- 
son  case.    That  decision  did  not  say  a 
word  to  prevent  effective  or  final  review 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

In  connection  with  all  the  principal 
cases,  there  is  a  trend  or  perhaps  one 
should  say  a  thread  running  through  all 
of  the  cases  which  seems  to  point  to  rela- 


tion of  rules  concerning  standing  to  sue. 
In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  a  denial 
on  ground  of  standing. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  novel  about 
Congress    recognizing    judicial    review. 
This  has  been  done  on  numerous  oc- 
casions including  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  and  the  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment Act  which  broadened  judicial  re- 
view in  1940.     As  late  as  1949  the  Barden 
bill  set  up  a  provision  in  which  a  tax- 
payer could  enjoin  certain  expenditures. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  while  provision  of  judicial  re- 
view is  fully  consistent  with  past  con- 
gressional practices  and  does  not  violate 
the   separation   of   power  between  the 
judicial    and    legislative    branches   the 
better  rule  is  no  explicit  provision  for 
judicial  review  is  usually  needed.    There 
is  a  school  of  thought  that  to  provide 
for  judicial  review  is  for  Congress  to  say 
in  effect  we  have  our  doubts  about  this 
particular     legislation     and     inclusion 
could  be  construed  as  an  invitation  to 
sue  and  as  td^the  uninformed  might  even 
be  an  inducement  to  sue.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  both  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  the 
substitute  that  followed  for  the  reason 
that  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  already 
an  adequate  or  effective  provision  for 
judicial  review  in  the  bill.     First,  sec- 
tion 211  of  title  I.  page  86,  clearly  pro- 
vides for  review  and  while  this  section 
permitted  a  finding  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  there  is  a  pro- 
vision the  coiut  for  good  cause  can  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  for 
further  evidence  and  may  even  set  aside 
the  Commissioner's  finding  in  whole  or 
in  part.    I  have  heard  it  said  to  permit 
the  Commissioner  to  make  the  conclu- 
sive finding  of  fact  is  like  delegating  the 
fox  the  chore  of  guarding  the  chicken- 
house  but  if  we  look  carefully  at  the 
judicial  review  provision  we  will  see  the 
real  guard  is  standing  in  the  background 
and  is  not  the   Commissioner  but  the 
court  which  can  either  affirm  or  review 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  and  set 
his  findings   either  in   whole   or  part. 
The  provision  for  a  three-member  dis- 
trict coiurt  which,  of  course,  is  necessary 
in  a  constitutional  question  is  subject 
to  review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
by  way  of  certiorari. 

Not  only  is  there  provisions  for  judi- 
cial review  provided  in  title  I  but  also  in 
title  n  and  then  again  in  title  V  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  procedures  are  to  be 
followed.  To  repeat,  the  Court  can  re- 
mand the  case  back  to  the  Commissioner 
and  upon  the  filing  of  appropriate  peti- 
tion the  Court  can  entertain  jurisdiction 
to  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  any  appli- 
cation that  it  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
and  it  provides  the  States  shall  have  60 
days  to  file  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  a  State  Is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. The  section  contained  in  the 
original  bill  set  up  procedures  as  enu- 
merated in  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  separate  section  call- 
ing for  judicial  review  may  not  do  any 
harm  but  would  not  do  very  much  good, 
either.  Mindful  of  the  interest  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
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international  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches,  in  particular,  and  the  letters 
from  several  constituents  notwithstand- 
ing, I  did  not  want  to  be  cast  in  a  position 
of  doing  a  single  thing  that  might  lead  to 
defeat  of  this  bill.  While  I  do  not  know 
the  reasons,  I  know  several  Members 
would  have  opposed  the  bill  if  it  had  con- 
tained a  separate  section  on  judicial  re- 
view. It  was  my  conclusion  addition  of 
other  language  than  they  already  pro- 
vided for  judicial  review  might  not  only 
be  a  duplication  but  might  result  in  a 
multiplication  of  lawsuits  contesting  this 
bill  which  could  tie  up  and  prevent  plans 
authorized  under  the  legislation  for 
several  years.  Finally,  I  am  advised 
there  is  currently  pending  before  the 
courts  a  case  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States 
which  has  been  carefully  drawn  so  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  able  to  establish 
clear  doctrine  on  much  of  the  so-called 
wall  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
The  Justice  Department  has  said  that 
this  bill  is  constitutional.  We  do  not 
want  the  bill  to  go  unchecked  or  untested. 
There  is  an- adequate  and  sufficient  pro- 
vision now  in  the  bill.  Cases  now  in 
litigation  will  serve  as  further  tests.  No 
separate  section  enumerating  standing 
to  sue  is  needed  and  could  only  add 
cumbersome  language  that  would  be 
surplusage. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Record,  I 
tliink"  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  and 
comment  on  some  of  the  steps  that  were 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  strengthen  the  bill.  I 
think  this  may  be  necessary  particu- 
larly when  one  hears  it  said  that  this 
bill  came  from  the  executive  branch 
without  the  crossing  of  a  t  or  the  dotting 
of  an  i.  That  just  is  not  true.  First 
look  at  section  205  of  title  I.  Tliis  was 
changed  to  provide  that  a  public  agency 
must  administer  the  funds.  It  was  also 
changed  to  provide  that  all  property  ac- 
quired under  the  title  must  be  vested  in 
a  public  agency.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  was  really  a  major  change  and  quite 
an  important  and  substantial  bolstering 
of  the  bill. 

Then  again  in  title  II,  a  new  section 
205  was  added  which  required  that  the 
title  to  all  library  resources  and  textbook 
material  vest  only  in  the  public  agency 
and  that  a  public  authority  have  sole 
administration  over  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terial. The  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
to  require  that  textbook  material  be 
made  available  to  students  on  a  loan 
basis  only. 

Later  in  section  304  of  title  III  there 
was  an  amendment  that  authorized 
grants  to  local  public  educational  agen- 
cies only.  This  amendment  provided 
further  that  in  the  area  of  planning  and 
execution  of  the  programs,  such  be  lim- 
ited to  persons  as  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources of  the  area  to  be  served.  This 
differed  sharply  from  the  original  provi- 
sion which  would  have  permitted  grants 
to  nonpublic  agencies  and  would  have 
required  only  institutional  representa- 
tion on  any  agency  carrying  out  a  sup- 
plemental educational  service  with  a 
Federal  grant. 

Then  as  if  to  guard  further  against 
any  possible   impairment   of   the   first 


amendment  of  the  Constitution,  section 
401  of  title  IV  dealing  with  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act,  was  amended  to  pro- 
hibit absolute  grants  or  contracts  with 
higher  educational  institutions  if  such 
are  training  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion.  This 
amendment  should  go  a  long  way  to  as- 
sure those  who  have  been  concerned 
about  religious  schools  that  no  grants 
can  be  lised  for  teacher  training  in  insti- 
tutions that  train  ministers.  Thus  it  is 
made  abundantly  clear  that  grants  can- 
not be  used  for  religious  or  sectarian  re- 
search or  teacher  training. 

Adding  the  fact  that  in  most  States 
they  are  already  providing  textbook  serv- 
ice through  what  is  called  bookmobiles, 
which  services  go  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  as  a  library  service,  and 
when  you  consider  further  the  fact  that 
the  main  fimction  of^  the  textbook 
amendment  is  to  keep  control  of  the  text- 
books and  their  selection  in  the  hands 
of  a  public  agency,  and  when  you  add 
further  the  fact  that  education  centers 
will  have  programs  that  will  be  admin- 
istered publicly,  with  mandatory  con- 
sultation of  appropriate  groups  in  the 
community,  one  comes  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  changes  adopted  by 
the  general  Subcommittee  on  Education 
in  reporting  the  measure  to  the  full 
committee. 

With  these  changes  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  fears  of  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  groups  that  have  opposed 
general  aid  to  education  have  been 
erased.  Their  objections  have  been  met. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  bill  but  it  will  help 
children  in  every  congressional  district 
in  America.  While  it  will  concentrate 
on  educationally  deprived  children,  it 
provides  valuable  assistance  to  library 
and  textbook  facilities  and  in  addition 
strengthens  State  agencies. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  vote  "aye"  and 
send  to  the  other  body  a  bill  that  will 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  become  one 
of  the  most  important  enactments  in  the 
field  of  education  in  this  century. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  H.R. 
2362  are  two  articles  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Moley  which  have  appeared  in  Newsweek. 
I  place  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Perspective:  Federal  School  Aid — I 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
One  of  the  many  expressions  In  Shake- 
speare which  were  inspired  by  his  incredible 
contemporary,  Christopher  Marlowe,  Is  "a 
great  reckoning  In  a  little  room."  Marlowe 
wrote  It  "Infinite  riches  In  a  little  room." 
No  doubt  Shakespeare  as  he  lifted  the  gem 
recalled  that  Marlowe  was  killed  In  a  quarrel 
over  a  tavernkeeper's  reckoning  of  the  costs 
of  a  long  afternoon  of  eating  and  drinking. 
I  recalled  this  classical  touch  when  I  tried 
to  analyze  the  President's  message  on  edu- 
cation and  the  bill  which  was  explained  for 
him  to  the  Hovise  subcommittee  by  Secretary 
Anthony  Celebrezze. 

Politics  demanded  that  the  bill's  alleged 
benefits  be  spread  to  90  percent  of  all  school 
districts  and  that  Catholic  schools  get  at 
least  a  pittance.  Fiscal  reality  required  that 
the  $1,250  million  for  the  first  year  would 
allow  no  district  or  school  to  get  very  much. 
But  Its  provisions  make  It  clear  that  wher- 
ever the  benefits  would  fiow,  the  heavy  hand 
of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  would  follow. 

The  bUl  was  very  cleverly  designed  to 
offer  a  small  bait  to  CathoUcs,  who  have  op- 


j>osed  Federal  school  aid  In  previous '  years. 
There  is  also  an  inducement  to  State  govern- 
ments, which  are  struggling  with  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  education.  Educational  theorists 
are  won  by  money  for  their  frills  and  fads. 
Integratlonists  are  bought  off  by  the  bill's 
emphasis  on  help  for  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  interested.  And  State  school  ad- 
ministrators' oflBces  would  be  beefed  up  with 
funds  for  their  bureaucracy.  Of  course,  the 
National  Education  Association  is  made 
happy  by  any  sort  of  Federal  money  for 
schools. 

HELP    FOR    THE    IMPACTED 

The  bin  seeks,  further,  to  dampen  the  op- 
position of  those  Americans  who  have  alwa3rs 
opposed  Federal  aid  on  principle.  For  it  is 
made  to  seem  that  States  and  local  districts 
will  retain  a  measure  of  their  traditional  self- 
determination. 

But  when  the  House  committee,  quite  fear- 
ful of  what  the  Supreme  Court  wlU  rule,  at- 
taches amendments,  the  Catholics  wlU  sip 
the  dregs  of  bitter  disappointment. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  really  an  extension  of 
the  system  of  aid  to  "impacted  areas"  now 
In  operation,  which  provides  Federal  help  to 
school  districts  into  which  great  Federal  de- 
fense Industries  and  many  workers  and  their 
families  have  moved.  But  the  bill  Is  also 
designed  to  recognize  districts  "Impacted"  by 
poverty. 

Title  I  would  authorize  $1  billion  In  the 
first  year  to  be  paid  through  the  U.S.  OflQce 
of  Education  to  States  which,  under  federally 
approved  plans,  would  make  grants  to  school 
districts  with  State-approved  programs  for 
children  of  low-Income  families.  Prestun- 
ably  everything  woiild  be  approved — school 
construction,  teachers'  salaries,  nursery 
schools,  adult  education,  and  "coxxnsellng." 
Parochial  school  children  'would  benefit 
through  "dual  enrollment,"  a  scheme  to 
spend  i>art  time  In  their  own  schools  and 
part  time  In  a  public  school. 

ILLITSOBY    CATHOLIC    Am 

Title  n  would  provide  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  for  library  resources  and  text- 
books. In  those  States  which  prohibit  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds  for  private  use,  the 
Federal  Grovernment  would  help  directly,  or 
the  parochial  school  children  would  borrow 
books  from  a  public  agency. 

Title  III  would  set  up  model  public-private 
educational  centers  for  school  administra- 
tors to  view,  admire,  and  emulate. 

Title  IV  would  permit  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  give  grants  to  colleges  and  other 
Institutions  to  do  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  in  educational  science.  The 
most  serious  of  these  supported  activities  is 
"curriculum  development."  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  commented:  "Ovir  goal 
is  a  national  network  of  federally  supported 
but  State-  and  university-operated  research 
centers.  They  must  have  the  facility  to  ex- 
plore any  avenue  of  improvement  which  can 
contribute  to  their  mission." 

Title  V  would  provide  money  to  help  State 
departments  of  education  to  enlarge  their 
operations. 

Not  only  should  Catholics  remind  them- 
selves of  the  danger  of  Federal  control  of 
education  generally,  but  they  should  con- 
template how  easily  this  bill  can  be  amended 
In  Congress  or  disallowed  by  the  courts.  In 
the  end,  Mr.  Johnson's  gesture  may  prove 
to  be  an  Illusion. 

Pkrspectivi:   Federal  School  Aid — II 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
President  Johnson's  pursuit  of  what  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  call  a  consensus  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  faces  very  hard  going. 
The  complicated  provisions  in  his  plan  to 
permit  private  and  parochial  schools  to  get 
some  of  the  benefits — small  though  they  seem 
to  be  when  the  fine  print  Is  examined — have 
already  stirred  serious  opposition.     Claims 
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of  unconstitutionality  abound.  Then  there 
Is  opposition  from  the  strict  separationists 
among  Protestants,  Jews,  and  those  of  no 
faith  at  all.  The  Anti-Defamation  League 
urges  that  "specific  standards  and  safe- 
guards" be  written  into  the  bill  to  make  sure 
that  no  public  school  child  shall  be  exposed 
to  "sectarian  influence."  Catholics,  whose 
hopes  were  raised  when  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 
posed his  omnibus  program,  now  see  their 
chance  for  aid  vanishing. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  biU  is  passed  In  Its 
present  form  it  will  be  a  divisive  force 
throughout  the  land.  Its  provisions  will  be 
thrown  open  to  endless  litigation  and  pos- 
sibly devastating  judgments  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  President  and  Congress  might -^vell 
consider  alternative  means  of  aid  to  educa- 
tion. One  such  alternative  approach  is  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  States,  the 
school  districts,  and  taxpayers  may  more 
easily  pay  for  their  own  schools.  This  would 
be  a  means  of  allowing  communities  to  raise 
some  of  the  money  which  is  now  paid  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  Various  versions  of  this 
have  been  proposed  in  the  past. 

TAX  CREDITS 

President  Eisenhower  proposed  that  the 
States  should  be  permitted  to  collect  a  por- 
tion of  excise  taxes  monopolized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Nothing  came  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Representative  Frank  Bow,  of  Ohio,  sug- 
gested that  1  percent  of  all  individual  and 
corporation  income  taxes  be  retained  in  the 
States  for  educational  purposes.  The  Bow 
bUl  passed  the  House  in  1961  by  a  voice  vote 
but  was  later  killed  in  a  rollcall. 

Walter  Heller,  former  Presidential  adviser, 
proposed  returning  some  Federal  taxes  to  the 
State  unconditionally.  L.B.J,  shelved  this 
idea,  but  Is  said  to  be  holding  it  for  use  when 
the  economy  needs  a  stimulant. 

The  concept  of  a  tax  credit  to  parents  of 
college  students  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time.  Senators  and  former  Secretary  Ribi- 
coFT  proposed  this  form  of  college  aid,  and 
his  bill  almost  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 
He  has  introduced  It  again  with  31  co- 
sponsors. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  Is  draft- 
ing a  bill  which  would  provide  such  credits 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
well  as  for  college.  Under  the  Curtis  plan,  a 
taxpayer  would  be  allowed  against  his  Fed- 
eral income-tax  payment  a  credit  of  a  .=;tated 
percentage,  based  on  the  taxes  he  pays  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  educational 
purposes.  This  would  not  exceed  $100.  The 
taxpayer  would  be  allowed  the  credit  whether 
or  not  he  has  children  In  school — public,  pri- 
vate, or  parochial.  Or  he  could  take  a  credit 
of  J.50  for  each  child  he  has  in  public  or  pri- 
vate school  or  college,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
$200. 

BYPASS     RELIGIOUS    ISSUE 

Presumably,  this  would  permit  the  State  or 
school  district  to  Increase  taxes  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  also  permit  religious  In- 
stitutions to  Increase  their  demands  upon 
parents  of  children  in  their  schools.  The  al- 
location of  this  taxpayers'  windfall  between 
public  and  private  education  would  be  left 
to  the  States,  the  districts,  and  the  religloiis 
Institutions.  In  short,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  wash  Its  hands  of  the  Issue  be- 
tween public  and  private  education. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  his  bill,  if  passed,  wotQd 
•return  a  measure  of  taxing  power  to  the 
local  governing  bodies  which  traditionally 
pay  for  and  control  education  In  this  coun- 
try." He  says  also  that  "it  seems  obvious  to 
me  that,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  have  re- 
solved the  two  otherwise  Insurmovmtable  bar- 
riers to  Federal  aid  to  education :  the  fear  of 
Federal  control  and  the  church-State  Issue." 

There  are  certain  advantages  In  this  plan 
which  make  It  preferable  to  a  grant-in-aid 
program.    It  would  provide  the  taxpayer  with 


some  additional  capacity  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. The  question  which  would  emerge, 
however,  would  be  whether  the  States  and 
school  districts  would  or  would  not  fully  ab- 
sorb the  taxpayers'  windfall. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  With  our  expanding 
and  growing  economy,  we  must  continue 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  must  build  more  class- 
rooms, improve  the  quality  of  teaching, 
and  equalize  educational  opportunities 
for  every  American  child. 

The  youth  of  our  counl^ry  is  our  most 
important  national  resource.  As  a  na- 
tion we  have  a  vital  interest  in  their 
education.  For  this  reason  I  fully  sup- 
port the  goal  which  the  Education  Act 
seeks  to  attain— that  of  bringing  better 
education  to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
youth  who  need  it  most  and  to  provide 
incentives  for  everyone  who  wants  to 
learn. 

I  oppose  across-the-board  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  on  constitutional  grounds. 
I  do  favor  categorical  aids  which  in  my 
opinion  would  not  be  unconstitutional. 
This  bill  does  not  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  America 
has  accepted  her  role  as  the  defender 
of  human  liberty  and  democracy.  Now 
we  must  realize  the  fullest  educational 
'potential  of  all  American  children— the 
underprivileged  as  well  as  the  affluent — 
to  strengthen  our  position  as  the  de- 
fender of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Among  the  many  telegrams  and  letters 
which  I  received  urging  my  support  of 
the  education  bill  were  the  following  tel- 
egrams from  educational  organizations 
and  schools: 

We  urge  full  support  of  President  John- 
son's education  bill.  Urge  opposition  to  any 
amendments  and  urge  you  to  vote  against 

recommittal. 

William  Rynack, 
President    Metropolitan    Association    of 
Higher    Education    of    the    National 
Education  Association,  Time  arid  Life 
Building.  New  York  City. 


As  chairman  of  the  Hewlett  Woodmere 
Teachers  Association  I  xirge  that  you  oppose 
all  amendments  to  HJl.  2362  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Vote 
against  any  motion  to  recommit.  Vote  for 
and  please  urge  your  colleagues  to  "Vote  for 
the  final  passage  of  this  long  overdue  bill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Joel  Rindler, 
Hewlett  High  School,  Hewlett,  N.7. 

That  you  oppose  all  amendments  to  HJl. 
2362  the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Vote  against  any  motion 
to  recommit.  Vote  for  and  please  urge  your 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  final  passage  or 
this  long  overdue  bill. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Nicholas  A.  Girolamo, 
Chairman,  Federal  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, South  Nassau  Zone  Teachers  As- 
sociation, Forest  Lake   School,  Wan- 
tagh,  N.Y. 

As  chairman  of  the  Valley  Stream  North 
High  School  Faculty  Association,  I  urge  that 
you  oppose  all  amendments  to  H.R.  2362,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  vote  against  any  motion  to  recommit; 
vote  for,  and  please  urge  your  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  final  passage  of  this  long  over- 
due bill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Alphonse  p.  Mayernik. 
Valley  Stream  North  High  School. 


The  city  teachers  association  of  New  York 
urges  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (H.R. 
2362)   In  Its  present  form. 

We  implore  you  to  vote  against  any  ef- 
forts to  amend  or  recommit  (H.R.  2362). 
Habhy  Vanhouten, 
Executive  Director  City  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  Time  Life  Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
AFL-CIO  voted  In  February  to  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  elementary  and  secondary 
school  program.  In  support  of  this  position, 
our  union  Is  now  conducting  a  nationwide 

referendum. 

Charles  Cogen, 
President  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  shown  to  o\ir 
representatives  by  you  and  your  office  last 
week.  We  are  happy  that  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  approved  H.R.  2362, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  We  txrge  your  full  support  to  HJl. 
2362  as  approved  by  the  committee.  This  Is 
a  good  education  bill  and  should  be  passed 
by  the  House  now. 

Clayton  E.  Rose, 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association. 


The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tlons  of  America  has  gone  on  record  In  favor 
of  President  Johnson's  bill  providing  lor 
Federal  aid  In  education  opportunity  for 
America's  underprlvUeged  children,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  attend  public  or  re- 
ligion-sponsored schools. 

MOSES  I.  Feuerstein, 
National  President.  The  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  Congregations  of  America. 

Entire  Orthodox  Jewish  community  deep- 
ly opposed  to  any  amendments  to  education 
aid  bill  especially  Judicial  review  amend- 
ment which  would  torpedo  every  possibility 
of  bills  hoped  for  enactment.  Strongly  \irge 
you  to  vote  against  judicial  review  and  other 
crippling  amendments  for  which  you  will 
earn  our  deep  gratitude. 

Rabbi  Morris  Sherer, 
Agudath  Israel  of  America. 

Ml-.  REINECKE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  some  thoughts  on  certain  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  2362,  the  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolsi    I  agree.  Mr.   Chairman,  that 
financial  assistance  to  local  schools  is 
needed  in  some  sections  of  our  country. 
But  I  fail  completely  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  consider  the  formula  for  ap- 
portionment of  Federal  funds  under  title 
I  to  be  an  equitable  method  of  judging 
local  need.    Although  we  are  told  in  the 
biU  itself  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
grants  to  school  districts  is  to  help  areas 
with  "concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income    families,"    I    was    utterly 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  10  wealthiest 
counties  in  the  Nation— with  an  aggre- 
gate of  32.000  families  having  poverty- 
level  income — will  receive  almost  $9  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants.   At  the  same  time, 
the  10  poorest  counties,  also  with  32,00U 
poverty -level  families,  will  receive  only 
$4.5  million,  or  just  half  as  much  as  the 
wealthiest  counties. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  delete 
the  aid  proposed  under  this  bill  to  those 
school  districts  having  a  family  median 
income   in   excess   of   $4,000   per  year. 
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Those  wealthier  districts  can  well  afford 
to  take  care  of  the  less  fortunate  in  their 
own  districts.  In  most  cases,  those 
school  systems  are  best  which  govern 
themselves  and  support  themselves  at 
the  local  level.  We  should  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  financial  problems  of  our 
Nation's  schools  without  first  recognizing 
that  the  sole  sources  of  Federal  money 
are  the  private  citizen  and  the  free  enter- 
prise corporation.  Every  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  a  dollar  from 
these  sources,  claiming  to  return  it  to 
them  in  various  benefits,  a  portion  of  that 
dollar  stays  right  here  in  Washington. 
Moreover,  under  this  bill,  apparently 
some  of  this  money  goes  not  to  the  areas 
which  really  need  it,  but  to  areas  like 
Westchester  County.  N.Y..  which  will  re- 
ceive nearly  $2.2  million  under  title  I 
alone.  Counties  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion with  the  same  number  of  poverty- 
stricken  families  will  receive  only  about 
one-third  the  amount  of  Westchester 
County,  the  sixth  wealthiest  county  in 
the  United  States. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  proposal  will  cost  the  people  of  my 
State  more  than  twice  the  amount  that 
the  State  will  receive  in  grants.  The 
people  of  California  can  spend  their 
money  more  efiBciently  than  that.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
passage  of  this  bill,  as  presently  written, 
will  signal  the  development  of  another 
bureaucratic  slush  fund — poorly  admin- 
istered and  poorly  apportioned  as  to  its 
funding.  That  is  the  basic  reason  for  my 
belief  that  this  bill  must  be  sent  back  to 
committee  for  further  study  and  redraft- 
ing. 

I  also  feel  that  we  are  nationalizing 
education  to  an  extent  previously  im- 
heard  of.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be- 
comes a  virtual  czar,  with  powers  almost 
unlimited.  Under  title  III,  for  example, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish model  schools  at  the  local  level — 
upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified 
by  him. '  Although  the  proposals  for  the 
schools  originate  at  the  local  level,  the 
State  governments  only  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commissioner,  who 
will  approve  only  those  proposals  which 
meet  whatever  criteria  he  may  establish. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  highly  central- 
ized control  over  the  Nation's  educa- 
tion—centralized to  the  point  where  all 
power  may  soon  reside  in  one  man.  prob- 
ably in  a  new  Cabinet  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  improve  our 
education  system,  and  to  some  degree  im- 
provements can  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  Federal  assistance.  But  let  us  not 
assume  that  Uncle  Sam  can  do  it  all. 
Every  dollar  of  aid  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  brings  with  it  a  sacrifice  of 
some  measure  of  local  control.  Propon- 
ents of  this  legislation  have  spoken 
loudly  and  at  great  length  about  their 
belief  that  no  controls  are  imposed  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill.  But  they  are 
wrong,  because  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation sets  the  basic  criteria  for  every 
plan  to  be  used  in  the  States,  and  money 
is  forthcoming  only  if  the  State  meets 
the  criteria  of  the  Commissioner.  That 
is  control  of  an  inherently  dangerous 
kind. 


If  the  Federal  Government  wanted 
only  to  be  of  assistance  to  communities 
around  the  Nation,  it  would  be  both 
helpful  and  logical  pimply  to  pass  tax 
resources  directly  baik  to  the  localities 
needing  assistance.  But  this  bill  in- 
volves much  more  than  monetary  sup- 
port. I  urgently  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  talk  about  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  assistance  to  education:  Such 
as  tax  relief  at  the  Federal  level  to  those 
who  pay  school  taxes  at  the  local  level; 
such  as  Federal  grants  only  to  areas 
which  demonstrate  a  true  need  for  such 
assistance;  such  as  giving  adequate 
recognition  to  the  basic  responsibilities 
of  the  States  and  local  districts  in  the 
matter  of  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  recommittal  to 
allow  for  a  basic  reconsideration  of  the 
many  inequities  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  this  legislation. 

And,  finally,  it  is  now  obvious  that 
discussion  will  be  cut  off  before  the  bill 
can  be  fully  debated.  The  10  minutes 
which  have  been  permitted  for  discussion 
on  each  section  of  this  important  bill  are 
hardly  adequate  in  view  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  legislation  and  the  fact 
that  four  or  five  amendments  have  been 
offered  for  many  of  the  sections.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  majority 
rule  in  a  democratic  society  was  ever 
intended  to  include  the  stifling  of  legiti- 
mate debate.  Since  we  in  the  minority 
cannot  even  present  our  views,  much 
less  have  them  submitted  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing, I  am  beginning  to  see  at  firsthand 
the  grave  dangers  attached  to  one-party 
rule.  This  bill  involves  commitment 
which  will  run  continuously  and  will  no 
doubt  cost  the  taxpayer  as  much  as  $5 
billion  per  year  in  5  or  10  years.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  afford  to  limit  this 
debate  arbitrarily  in  light  of  the  long- 
range  effects  on  our  Nation,  our  school- 
children, and  our  local  goverrunents. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  am  proud  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2362  which  is  the 
climax  of  a  20-year  stmggle  for  Federal 
aid  to  our  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
boards  of  education.  I  say  climax  be- 
cause— make  no  mistake  about  it — this 
bill  is  going  to  pass  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  want  it  to 
pass. 

Our  educational  needs  are  national  in 
scope  and  this  bill  proposes  to  raise  edu- 
cational levels  nationally.  We  have 
heard  all  the  old  shibboleths  about  local 
control  being  threatened  by  this  measure. 
This  simply  is  not  tme. 

Even  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. Federal  aid  to  the  States  was 
enacted.  The  Land  Ordinance  of  1785 
provided  that  a  section  in  each  township 
should  be  set  aside  for  public  education. 
And  there  have  been  many,  many  other 
acts  where  the  Federal  Government 
assisted  the  States  without  threatening 
local  control.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1882. 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  two  great  GI 
bills  passed  after  World  War  II  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  measure  to 
provide  aid  to  so-called  federally  im- 
pacted area,  a  bill  which  always  causes  so 
many  opponents  of  bills  such  as  H.R. 


2362  to  do  semantic  flip-flops  as  they  be- 
come ensnared  in  their  own  rhetoric, 
and  many  other  acts  which  have  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  business  of 
educating  Americans  without  once 
threatening  local  control. 

I  know  from  the  many  letters  and 
telegrams  that  I  have  received  from  edu- 
cators and  concerned  citizens  of  the  14th 
District  of  New  Jersey  that  the  good 
people  of  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  want  this  bill  to  pass. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  low -income  families 
by  providing  funds  to  give  some  kind  of 
educational  chance  to  the  5  million  chil- 
dren in  this  rich  and  abundant  Nation, 
whose  families  are  existing— you  really 
cannot  say  living — on  an  annual  income 
of  $2,000  a  year  or  less,  and  children  Uv- 
ing  in  families  having  incomes  of  over 
$2,000  under  the  programs  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

My  State  is  a  wealthy  one.  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  not  unlike  those  in  other  parts  of 
this  Nation.  This  is  the  great  paradox 
of  America,  stark  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  great  abundance.  This  bill  will  give 
all  of  the  children  in  New  Jersey  a  chance 
to  rise  through  their  own  efforts  aided 
by  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world,  the  concept 
that  education  is  for  all. 

Under  title  I.  New  Jersey  would  re- 
ceive $20,196,092  of  the  estimated  $1,060,- 
082,000  which  would  be  dispersed  among 
the  States. 

Hudson  Coxmty  where  6,936  children 
come  from  homes  with  a  family  income 
of  less  than  $2,000  will  receive  $1,969,824. 
The  effect  of  this  in  my  own  county  will 
be  to  provide  a  great  educational  stim- 
ulus which  otherwise  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  severe  damage  to  the 
financial  structure  of  the  county  and 
without  placing  an  increased  burden  on 
the  property  owners  of  Hudson  County, 
who  are  already  making  heroic  sacrifices 
to  educate  our  children. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  every 
school  system  in  America,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  Hudson  County  this  money  will 
be  used  wisely  by  our  capable  school  ad- 
ministrators and  I  think  that  it  will  go 
far  toward  breaking  the  poverty  cycle 
among  the  disadvantaged  who  live  in  my 
part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  this  title  concedes  that  children 
in  nonpublic  schools  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  are  also  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  title  I.  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  can  make  provision  for 
children  in  nonpublic  schools  in  terms 
of  providing  special  educational  services. 

Similarly,  imder  title  II,  textbooks,  li- 
brary resources,  and  other  such  educa-- 
tional  material  may  be  made  available 
to  children  in  nonpublic  schools  on  a 
loan  basis,  without,  in  any  way,  threat- 
ening the  barrier  between  church  and 
state. 

Under  title  n  of  the  bill,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  receive  $3,223,812  of  the 
approximately  $100  million  which  will  be 
distributed  for  library  tesources,  text- 
books, and  instructional  materials. 
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Under  title  III  for  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  grants  will 
be  made  from  State  allocations  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  local  pub- 
lic educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  supplemental  educational 
services  and  centers.  It  is  expected  un- 
der this  title  that  the  local  public  edu- 
cational authorities  will  be  able  to  set 
up  programs  which  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  children  whether  in  public  or  private 
schools,  without  aiding  any  religious 
group. 

Of  the  $100  million  to  be  disbursed 
under  this  title.  New  Jersey's  share  would 
amount  to  $3,150,198  of  the  estimated 
distribution  of  $100  million. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954 — 
Public  Law  83-531 — to  provide  a  broader 
base  for  the  support  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  so  that  our  educa- 
tional programs  can  continue  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  In  this  way.  great 
improvements  in  methodology  could  be 
achieved  while  at  the  same  time,  ways 
could  be  discovered  to  achieve  desired 
educational  ends  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  expenditure. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  2362  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $25  million  to  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  grant  each  State  board 
of  education  the  sum  of  $100,000  which 
amounts  to  about  85  percent  of  the  $25 
million  and  the  remainder  will  be  apporf 
tioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  public  schoolchildren  in 
the  State.  New  Jersey's  share  will 
amount  to  $576,593. 

Never  have  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress been  given  a  better  opportunity  to 
advance  the  cause  of  American  educa- 
tion by  a  single  stroke.  By  the  passage 
of  this  bill  we  can  further  expand  the 
splendid  American  dream  that  any 
American  boy  or  girl  will  be  given  a  real 
opportunity  to  achieve  commensurate 
with  his  or  her  aptitude  or  ability.  This 
measure,  in  a  practical  way,  allows  us 
to  use  the  broad  Federal  tax  base  to 
wage  war  on  ignorance  and  poverty  in 
the  United  States.  I  know  that  this 
Congress  will  be  equal  to  the  challenge. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  become  a  part  of  the  great- 
est single  legislative  achievement  in  the 
field  of  education  that  has  ever  been  en- 
acted in  this  House,  by  voting  in  favor  of 
H.R.  2362. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  for  the 
splendid  job  it  has  done  in  preparing  and 
reporting  to  the  House  this  hlstorymak- 
ing  bill. 

It  is  clear  that  precedents  are  being 
swept  aside  today,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  entering  an  area  in  a  very 
substantial  way  insofar  as  monetary  as- 
sistance and  support  are  concerned  that 
has  heretofore  been  believed  to  be  prin- 
cipally one  for  the  legitimate  fimction  of 
the  several  States  and  local  subdivisions 
of  government. 

But  the  desperate  conditions  in  many 
States  and  communities  make  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  bill  more  or  less 
mandatory    upon    those    interested    in 


strengthening  our  national  school  sys- 
tem, broadening  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  all  our  youth  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  vigor  and  well-being  of  our  Amer- 
ican society. 

The  needs  of  modern  day  education 
are  so  great  and  so  demanding,  so  crucial 
if  you  will,  that  truly  they  can  only  be 
met  in  their  entirety  on  a  national  basis 
by  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  local  and  State 
agencies,  and  functions  by  the  National 
Government.  Wisely  and  soundly  ad- 
ministered, as  provided  by  the  bill,  this 
aid  should  not  and  will  not  impair  basic 
control  of  education  at  local  and  State 
levels. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  very 
many  ways  throughout  the  Nation  that 
the  States  and  local  governments  and  the 
subdivisions  thereof  are  no  longer  able 
adequately  to  provide  the  financial  aid 
imperatively  needed  to  adequately  sus- 
tain elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation. 

I  will  not  allude  at  length  to  the  prob- 
lems of  illiteracy  and  subnormality  and 
the  plight  of  the  disadvantaged  child, 
and  the  grave  problems  of  so  many  com- 
munities that  are  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  ordinary  problems  of  providing  a 
good,  sound  education  for  their  children, 
let  alone  the  many  extremely  challeng- 
ing problems  presented  by  special  groups 
of  children  for  whom  special  techniques 
and  opportunities  must  be  provided. 

It  is  unquestionable,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  time  has  arrived,  indeed  it  has 
passed,  when  we  must  come  to  grips 
in  a  practical  sense  with  the  essential 
problem  of  strengthening  our  entire  edu- 
cational system,  not  only  in  physical 
terms  such  as  plant  and  buildings,  but 
in  enlisting  the  best  available  specialized 
personnel  and  modern  techniques  and 
the  maximum  utilization  of  modern,  in- 
structional technology. 

In  this  regard  I  have  always  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  sage  observa- 
tions of  my  friend,  the  late,  very  dis- 
tinguished and  esteemed  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  who  declared  in  substance  that 
while  "education  is  primarily  a  State 
function,  in  the  field  of  education  as  in 
the  fields  of  health,  relief,  and  medical 
care  the  Federal  Government  has  a  sec- 
ondary obligation  to  see  that  there  is  a 
basic  fioor  under  those  essential  services 
for  all  adults  and  children  in  the  United 
States." 

In  these  few  words,  Senator  Taft,  with 
his  discerning  mind  and  acknowledged 
genius  in  statecraft,  well  summarized 
for  us  of  this  generation  in  short  concise 
terms  the  scope  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  basic  fields  that 
relate  to  the  education  of  children  and 
adults  and  the  general  well-being  and 
vigor  of  all  our  citizens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  remarks 
were  made  more  than  10  years  ago,  and 
they  not  only  pointed  very  significantly 
to  areas  of  compelling  need,  but  outlined, 
and  in  a  sense  prophesied  in  effect,  the 
direction  in  which  this  great  Nation 
should  and  must  move,  if  we  are  to  dis- 
charge our  full  obligation  to  the  people 
and  the  children  of  America.  In  fact, 
these  words  are  at  once  a  gleaming  blue- 
print as  well  as  a  concise  program  for 


political  and  social  action  in  basic  areas 
In  which  we  are  commendably  and  ur- 
gently advancing  at  this  very  hour. 
These  noble  words  are  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman;  they  are  the  promise  of  our 
future  fulfillment. 

While  the  pending  measure  provides 
substantial  funds  for  general  and  special 
educational  purposes,  it  is  not  what  might 
be  called  a  broad  bill  in  the  sense  that  it 
covers  the  entire  field.  It  is  in  fact  a 
rather  circumscribed  bill,  since  it  is  de- 
signed "to  bring  better  education  to  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  youth  who  need 
it  most." 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
proper,  workable  formula  that  will  equit. 
ably  distribute  funds  throughout  a  coun- 
tiy  as  large  as  ours,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Committee  has  managed  to  tackle  and 
perform  this  job  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner, and  I  believe  it  is  practical  and  can 
be  effectively  executed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  case  that 
various  conditions  of  poverty  trace  back 
and  are  directly  attributable  to  lack  of 
educational  opportunities,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  my  mind  and  heart  that  fact  is 
self-evident — well  substantiated  in  our 
contemporary  national  life. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  unfortu- 
nates among  us  so  constituted  that  they 
cannot  pursue  any  education  very  far, 
and  they  are,  and  in  justice  and  com- 
passion must  be,  the  natural  objects  of 
our  concern,  and  must  be  provided  for  in 
some  way  outside  the  orbit  of  a  general, 
education  bill. 

It  is  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  tal- 
ents and  the  ability,  if  not  always  the 
zeal,  necessaiT  to  absorb  an  education, 
that  we  seek  to  deal  with  in  this  forward- 
moving  bill. 

It  is  those,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  born  into  environments  of 
abject  poverty,  where  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  living  below  normal  subsistence 
levels,  those  who  well  may  be  the  poten- 
tial leaders  and  workers  of  tomorrow,  the 
ones  upon  whom  America  must  depend,  if 
we  are  to  go  forward  as  a  great  world 
power  and  a  great  Nation  committed  to  a 
strong,  free,  productive,  and  adequate 
economic  system  that  will  provide  pros- 
perity and  opportunity  and  high  stand- 
ards for  all  those  willing  to  seize  them  in 
this  Nation  of  free  choice  where  initia- 
tive, work,  and  opportunity  combine  to 
make  for  individual  fulfillment  and  na- 
tional strength. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  question, 
because  I  think  that  we  could  do 
no  greater  disservice  to  our  countiy  than 
to  continue  conditions  within  its  bounda- 
ries that  deny  to  some  children,  not  for- 
tunate to  be  bom  into  self-sustaining 
families,  the  chances  that  every  Ameri- 
can child,  every  child  living  among  us, 
should  have  to  secure  a  decent  education, 
and  to  develop  his  or  her  potential  for 
his  own  benefit  and  for  that  of  his  fam- 
ily and  the  country.  Such  an  opportu- 
nity is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  full, 
proper  development  of  our  great  poten- 
tial. It  is  the  promise  of  this  Nation 
come  to  reality,  the  real  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  democracy. 

America  carmot  go  forward  part 
educated  and  part  uneducated;  some  oi 
our  children  afforded  the  right  to  ade- 
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quate  educational  training  and  self- 
development,  and  others  denied  these 
essential  privileges  of  free  government  in 
the  space  age. 

I  do  not  believe  that  democracy,  as  we 
know  it  and  want  it  in  this  counti-y,  can 
flourish  in  these  advanced,  critical  days 
without  a  well-informed  citizenry,  and 
with  entire  masses  of  our  people  and  our 
children  spread  out  in  chronic  pockets 
of  need  and  distress  across  the  country 
uneducated,  untrained,  unaware  of  the 
true  significance  of  what  is  taking  place 
about  us,  unequipped  for  the  tasks  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  poorly  schooled  for 
leadership,  consigned  to  lives  of  disad- 
vantage, poverty,  handicap,  and  frustra- 
tion, wasting  their  natural  talents  and 
aspirations  in  the  welter  of  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  want  which  surround 
most  of  those  who  never  have  real  chance 
to  learn,  or  really  know  or  understand 
what  is  going  on  around  them.  Such 
conditions  are  a  sorry  image  for  our  Na- 
tion in  the  world — a  travesty  upon  our 
glorious  past  and  future  destiny. 

Where  there  is  economic  deprivation, 
there  will  be  ignorance.  There  will  be 
fear.  There  will  be  diseases.  There  will 
be  crime.  There  will  be  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  school  dropouts.  There  will 
be  antisocial  conditions  militating 
against  the  welfare  of  the  state  and 
American  institutions.  There  will  be 
bitter  resentment  and  stark  frustration 
taking  refuge  in  radical  panaceas  and 
subversion.  There  will  be  gravest  dan- 
ger to  the  continuity  and  survival  of  this 
great,  free  Government. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Committee  could 
have  selected  different  formulas  for  dis- 
tributing the  aid  provided  in  this  bill. 
But.  in  the  main.  I  think  that  the  one 
selected  will  enable  us  to  make  a  good 
start  and  if  it  does  not  function  as  we 
now  believe,  we  can  in  turn  change  it. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  formula  is  fair 
and  workable  and  hope  it  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  formula  is  relatively  simple  and 
determines  grants  to  local,  public  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  one-half  the 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the 
State  times  the  number  of  children  aged 
5  to  17  years  coming  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  and 
the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  years 
from  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more 
per  year. 

The  data  to  carry  out  this  formula  are 
readily  available  and  the  grants  should 
reach  those  communities  that  need  them 
most,  we  hope,  without  redtape  or  delay. 

In  the  process,  we  can  be  assured  that 
Federal  funds  provided  will  be  directed 
to  those  localities  where  the  problems 
exist  and  are  concentrated. 

The  funds  will  be  transmitted  to  each 
State  educational  agency.  In  turn,  that 
agency  will  transmit  authorization  to 
each  local  public  education  agency  oper- 
ating a  State-approved  program. 

Under  the  bill,  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines whether  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects submitted  by  local  school  districts 
are  designed  to  further  the  purposes 
Congress  has  in  mind.  In  addition,  the 
State  agencies  will  adopt  such  fiscal  con- 


trol and  Federal  accounting  procedures 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of  the  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State. 
It  would  also  initiate  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  the  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts will  be  used  for  the  programs  and 
projects  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  agency. 

We  have  had  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  to  the  States  will 
be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  private  school  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available 
for  these  purposes,  and  that  such  Fed- 
eral funds  will  in  no  case  supplant  local, 
State,  and  private  school  funds. 

Under  these  provisions.  States  must 
set  forth  appropriate  fiscal  controls  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  and  provide 
for  making  such  reports  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  insofar  as  the  Con- 
gress can  accomplish  this  end,  rules  of 
accountability,  economy,  and  efficiency 
will  be  insisted  upon,  so  that  no  Federal 
funds  are  improperly  or  wastefully  used 
or  diverted  to  uses  not  permitted  by  the 
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I  hope  that  the  regulations  written  in- 
cident to  tjie  act  will  encourage  and  in- 
sist upon  Economical  management  of  all 
programs  utilizing  funds  provided  by 
this  bill.  ^  ,      , 

The  shocking  rise  in  State  and  local 
educational  costs  has  occasioned  great 
concern  in  many  local  communities 
where  each  year  sees  larger  shares  of 
total  municipal  budgets  being  spent  for 
education.  In  many  instances,  tax  rates 
in  these  communities  have  bounded  to 
truly  intolerable  levels,  and  are  threat- 
ening the  economic  soundness  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  many  communities. 
To  be  sure,  this  bill  should  and  will  help. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  Federal  moneys  made  avail- 
able by  the  bill  are  not  to  be  wasted,  not 
to  be  frittered  away  with  lavish,  over- 
expensive,  extravagant  programs  far 
beyond  the  needs  and  the  capacity  of 
the  local  communities  involved. 

The  problems  of  meeting  our  educa- 
tional needs  in  providing  proper  phys- 
ical accommodations,  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  wide  variety  of  special  programs 
required  by  modern-day  education  are 
difficult  enough  without  complicating 
them  by  unsound  projects  at  the  local 
level,  obviously  extravagant  and  beyond 
the  means  and  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nities, and  the  Congress  must  make  every 
effort  to  make  sure  that  in  this  regard 
Federal  funds  shall  not  be  available  for 
uneconomical,  poorly  conceived,  poorly 
administered  educational  programs. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  the  funds  made  avail- 
able are  to  the  individual  pupil  and  not 
to  public  schools  or  private  schools  as 
such  unless  they  can  meet  the  criteria 
spelled  out  by  the  bill. 

Provision  is  made  for  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional material  on  the  basis  of  children 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  each  State. 

The  appropriation  by  State  authority 
is  in  line  with  American  traditions  and 
past  practices. 


Effective  limitations  have  been  placed 
on  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  make 
sure  that  the  benefits  are  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  children  and  the  teachers, 
and  not  to  institutions,  and  that  public 
authority  shall  retain  title  to  materials 
furnished  on  a  loan  basis. 

Supplemental  educational  centers  and^ 
services  are  provided  by  the  bill,  and  as 
I  mentioned  previously,  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  school 
programs  rests  with  State  and  local  au- 
thority. 

Cooperative  research  is  encouraged 
and  financed.  National  educational 
laboratories  are  provided.  Grants  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  afforded,  and,  across  the  board, 
the  bill  strengthens  education  systems 
in  many  effective  ways  that  are  neces- 
sary today,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  American  children 
and  the  American  people. 

I  feel  that  those  who  oppose  the  bill 
or  want  some  change  in  the  formulas 
have  presented  their  views  extremely 
well,  and  I  am  sure  conscientiously,  but 
frankly  I  am  unable  to  accept  either  their 
premise  that  there  is  no  present  need  of 
this  bill,  or  their  obvious  efforts  to  por- 
tray the  bill  as  an  effort  to  build  up  in 
this  coimtry  a  conforming,  educational 
bureaucracy  that  would  destroy  the  ini- 
tiative as  well  as  the  independence  of 
the  several  States  and  dissipate  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  by  law.  The  con- 
trary is  true  since  the  bill  is  implemented 
by  State  and  local  agencies. 

I  can  understand  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  fear  Federal  dictatorship  over 
education  because  to  this  I  am  strongly 
opposed,  but  I  have  the  strong  feeling 
that  it  is  based  upon  fears  and  doubts 
concerning  our  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  our  National  Government 
that  are  not  justified.  We  must  and  will 
safeguard  our  cherished,  historic  State 
and  local  self-government. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, in  my  opinion,  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  intends  to  take  over  the  job 
of  education  in  this  country  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  States  and  local  units  any 
more  than  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  would 
stand  by  and  let  Federal  bureaucrats  do 
it. 

There  are  many  and  increasing  areas 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  affairs  of  States,  com- 
munities, and  individuals,  and  this  tend- 
ency has  been  stepped  up  in  recent 
years.  But  if  this  trend  is  confined  to 
promoting  and  strengthening  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  the  States 
and  local  units  and  providing  necessary 
assistance  under  proper  safeguards  to 
protect  constitutional  rights,  there 
should  be  no  reason  to  fear  it  will  result 
in  the  destruction  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; in  fact  it  should  strengthen 
them  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

I  believe  that  in  this  day  and  age  when 
we  are  growing  so  fast  and  are  living  in 
a  world  of  such  fabulous  invention  and 
scientific  miracles  when  knowledge  is 
mounting,  and  where  speed  is  so  often  of 
the  essence  and  where  lack  of  funds  can 
be  paralyzing  and  devastating  to  modem 
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progress,  it  is  entirely  defensible  that  we 
should  distribute  some  of  the  huge  rev- 
enue of  the  Federal  Government,  derived 
from  the  people,  to  hghten  the  burdens 
of  some  subdivisions  of  government 
where  the  people  reside,  where  their 
needs  are,  and  where  many  urgent  re- 
quirements exist,  to  help  them  with  their 
governmental  problems  and  particularly 
the  financial  problems  arising  from  them. 
Our  Government  through  our  agricul- 
tural programs,  has  long  done  this  with 
good  effect  for  animals.  It  is  time  we 
did  it  for  people. 

I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that 
some  of  these  problems  like  education, 
health,  general  welfare,  can  be  met  with- 
out putting  the  taxing  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  behind  their  solutions, 
in  some  discoverable,  effective,  reason- 
able degree. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  this 
done  in  such  ways  that  would  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  and  will  not  in- 
tervene in  the  administration  of  State 
government  and  will  not  take  over  the 
conduct  or  affairs  of  government  at  State 
and  local  levels — will  not  become  a  great, 
dictatorial  force  of  centralized  govern- 
ment stemming  from  Washington  bear- 
ing down  on  the  States  and  obliterating 
the  rights  of  local  communities,  making 
a  centralized  police  state  out  of  this  free 
Nation  and  its  independent  States. 

In  a  word,  we  have  a  practical  problem 
here.  The  State  and  local  communities 
can  no  longer  properly  do  the  job  of  edu- 
cation. In  fact,  in  some  respects  some 
of  them  have  never  done  the  job  well. 

In  these  days,  if  this  essential  job  is 
not  done  in  time,  not  only  the  communi- 
ties, but  State  and  Federal  Government 
will  suffer  dire  consequences.  Every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
will  be  in  danger,  the, Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
overrun  by  the  masses  of  untutored,  un- 
trained, uneducated  people  reproducing 
themselves  at  a  terrific  rate  and  weight- 
ing down  our  entire  structure,  familial, 
political,  social,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental, and  in  time  turning  this  country 
into  a  virtual  Tower  of  Babel  dominated 
by  the  unenlightened,  the  unfit,  and  per- 
haps the  twisted  and  distorted  of  mind 
and  ideas,  into  a  radical,  totalitarian 
state.  That  is  a  prospect  to  which  we 
cannot  and  must  not  turn  the  deaf  ear 
of  complacency. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  this  bill  is 
a  worthy  one.  Its  objectives  are  high- 
minded  and  lofty.  It  seeks  to  fulfill  a 
great  national  need.  .If  it  is  well  and 
wisely  administered  it  will  fulfill  that 
need  well  and  thus  greatly  contribute  to 
the  banishment  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  substandard  conditions, 
which,  if  continued  long  enough  at  pres- 
ent and  constantly  increasing  rates, 
would  soon  weaken  the  very  pillars  of 
this  great  Government. 

Some  have  doubts  that  even  now  we 
can  do  this  job.  They  think  the  prob- 
lems of  imtutored  human  proliferation 
and  papulation  explosion  have  gone  be- 
yond us,  and  it  is  too  late.  I  reject  this 
view.  I  think  we  are  late  in  tackling 
the  problem,  hui  if  we  show  the  will,  de- 
termination, and  skill,  and  the  willing- 


ness to  make  bold,  new  steps  forward, 
we  can  do  the  job  and  we  can  save  Amer- 
ica for  omselves,  our  posterity,  and  for 
the  world,  and  for  the  greater  glory  of 
man  joined  in  brotherhood  under  the 
fatherhood  of  the  Divine  Master. 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  administration 
of  the  bill  the  basic  truths  I  have  out- 
lined above  will  not  be  overlooked  and 
that  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  will 
keep  this  bill  in  proper  perspective,  not 
as  an  instrument  for  federalizing  State 
and  local  governments,  but  as  an  effective 
weapon  to  use  in  the  war  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  the  disgraceful 
lowliness  degrading  the  standards  of  this 
country  and  endangering  the  survival  of 
this  free  Government. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  education  bill  raises  several 
important  philosophic  considerations 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss.  One  of 
these  is  Federal  aid  to  education,  another 
is  States  rights  and  States  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  equation  for  measuring  the 
worth  of  this  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  closer  Gov- 
ernment can  be  to  the  people,  the  more 
control  the  local  citizen  can  maintain, 
the  safer  is  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   We  are  a  federation  of  States, 
and  yet  the  great  experiment  of  loose 
States  and  absolute  local  control  failed 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.    This 
form  of  government  was  so  weak  that  our 
forefathers  reformed  our  system  into  our 
present     structure,     to     give     greater, 
strength   to   the   Federal   Government. 
This  was  in  recognition  that  certain  re- 
sponsibilities are  beyond  the  scope  and 
management  of  State  government.     In 
between  these  two  extremes  rest  a  gray 
area,  that  becomes  the  subject  matter  of 
constant  controversy.    We  fought  a  Civil 
War  over  such  a  major  controversy,  and 
there  it  was  decided  by  force  of  arms  and 
much  spilled  blood  that  in  the  area  of 
government  preempted  by  Federal  law 
the  Federal  Government  predominates. 
The   principle  of   States   rights  has 
never  been  surrendered  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  myself  in  many  aspects 
favor  the  acceptance  of  local  respon- 
sibility and  control,  not  as  a  sentimental 
heritage  from  my  forebears,  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  fear  of  complete  control  by  an 
impersonal,  far-removed  power  that  may 
not  understand  the  needs  and  partic- 
ular problems  of  the  people  of  my  State. 
Our  culture  and  laws  are  devised  to  fit 
our  own  situation,  and  we  ourselves  can 
best  understand  and  solve  these  unusual 
problems. 

So  by  broad  principle,  I  believe  that 
States  on  their  individual  problems  can 
best  solve  these  themselves  and  should 
accept  these  responsibilities. 

This  is  the  ideal,  but  this  cannot  in 
reality  be  the  final  answer,  for  in  reality 
there  are  many  pressing  problems  on 
which  the  States  have  not  and  probably 
cannot  adequately  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  in  this  area  that  alterna- 
tives become  elusive. 

This  is  where  our  aversion  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  collides  with  the  need 
to  educate.  What  are  our  fears?  That 
through  Federal  aid  to  education  a 
centralized  government  will  control  the 


minds  of  the  young,  and  by  so  doing 
any  future  despot  could  then  subvert 
our  country  and  establish  a  dictator- 
ship. 

In  comparing  the  principle  of  States 
rights  to  the  need  of  educating  our 
young  for  our  national  security  and  well- 
being  the  element  of  danger  lies  in  the 
control  of  the  curriculum.  If  Federal 
Government  cannot  or  does  not  control 
the  subject  matter  and  accent,  these 
young  minds  would  not  be  molded  to  the 
thinking  of  the  centralized  agency. 

So  I  believe  the  battleground  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  States  in  their  educational 
needs,  but  rather  whether  or  not  the  aid 
proposed  would  carry  with  it  controls  on 
the  curriculums  itself.  We  have  long 
had  Federal  aid  to  education,  such  as  the 
GI  bill  which  educated  so  many  of  cm- 
citizens  after  World  War  II,  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  had  such  educa- 
tional opportunities.  No  one  would  deny 
the  value  of  this  program. 

I  believe  the  greater  numbers  of 
Americans  today  believe  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  United  States  to  assist  the  in- 
dividual States  in  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation; provided  this  help  is  given  In 
such  a  way  as  to  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  control  their  own 
educational  policies. 

I  apply  this  test  to  the  House  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  and 
I  believe  the  bill  insures  that  the  con- 
trols of  education  will  remain  with  State 
and  local  school  agencies. 

Section  604  of  the  bill  is  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Control  of  Education  Prohibited." 
I  would  like  to  read  this  section  to  you: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruc- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  Institution  or  school  system,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, or  other  printed  or  published  instruc- 
tional materials  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  school  system. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate, 
money  would  be  allotted  to  the  State 
and  the  State  would,  in  turn,  distribute 
this  money  to  the  local  school  districts. 
Your  local  school  districts  that  run  the 
schools  have  no  direct  contact  with  the 
U.S.  Government. 

This  education  bill  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  control  of  the  curriculums.  In 
the  church-state  battle,  the  original  bill 
carries  with  it  direct  grants  to  parochial 
schools,  which  offended  many  on  the 
church-state  principle.  In  the  commit- 
tee, this  bill  was  so  modified  to  remove 
those  direct  grants.  I  consulted  with 
religious  leaders  in  my  district  who  op- 
posed these  original  direct  grants  to 
parochial  schools,  and  they  were  unani- 
mous in  stating  that  almost  all  objec- 
tions had  been  satisfied,  and  indicated 
that  they  could  not  conscientiously  op- 
pose passage  in  its  amended  form,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  good  of  the  bill. 

Generally,  it  is  best  that  States  legis- 
late their  own  affairs  and  care  for  their 
own  problems.  It  has  become  apparent, 
however,  that  the  costs  of  educational 
facilities  are  increasing  to  such  a  point 
that  many  States  cannot  fully  provide 
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the  necessary  facilities.  The  question 
then  is  whether  our  children  and  Na- 
tion should  be  made  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  this  failure  to  provide  educational 
opportunities. 

Our  country  today  faces  a  growing 
need  for  educational  facilities.  Today, 
one-fourth  of  all  Americans  are  in  our 
Nation's  classrooms.  Attendance  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  will  in- 
crease by  4  million  in  the  next  5  years; 
400.000  new  classrooms  will  be  needed  to 
meet  this  growth.  And  already  one-half 
of  our  Nation's  existing  classrooms  are 
more  than  30  years  old 

Today  one  student  out  of  three  now 
in  the  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before 
finishing  high  school,  if  the  present  rate 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

If  we  want  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
our  citizens  on  public  welfare,  the  best 
way  is  education  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  young  people.  Lack  of  education 
and  poverty  often  go  hand  in  hand. 
Unemployment  of  young  people  with  an 
eighth-grade  education  is  four  times  the 
national  average.  It  does  not  seem  rea- 
sonable to  spend  S2,500  a  year  for  a 
family  on  relief  and  only  S450  a  year  per 
child  in  our  public  schools.  But  these 
are  the  facts.  These  growing  needs  must 
be  met. 

The  16th  District  of  Texas  will  receive 
over  S2.7  million  to  help  defray  the  rising 
costs  of  education  for  children  of  fami- 
lies earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  The 
school  districts  will  receive  needed  text- 
books and  llbrai-y  materials  selected  by 
themselves,  and  the  present  program  of 
help  to  local  school  districts  impacted 
with  the  children  of  Federal  personnel 
will  be  continued  for  2  years.  This  is 
so  important  to  our  communities  having 
a  large  military  population. 

Educating  our  children  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities  is  important  not  only  to 
our  children  themselves,  but  vital  to 
keeping  our  State  and  local  governments 
effective  and  our  Nation  safe  from 
tyranny.  A  local  community  cannot  be 
prosperous  and  attract  new  Industries 
with  many  people  unskilled  to  do  the 
work  of  the  community.  A  State  cannot 
be  effective  unless  its  citizens  are  edu- 
cated enough  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  State  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  For  our  national  security 
we  must  have  brainpower  behind  our 
armed  might.  We  must  compete  and 
surpass  the  Communists  In  the  tech- 
nology race.  The  more  educated  a 
people  become,  the  more  it  resists  Com- 
munist tyranny.  We  cannot  hide  the 
fact  that  today  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  free  world  is  in  a  race  of 
minds  and  technology  against  the  major 
Communist  countries.  In  an  actual  sense 
it  is  a  matter  of  survival  of  our  system. 

We  are  the  oldest  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  but  we  can  no 
longer  dream  along  in  a  world  of  yester- 
year, safe  and  secure  in  academic  argu- 
ments. 

Our  country  shall  remain  strong  only 
as  long  as  the  weakest  link  is  made 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  threats 
and  aggressions  of  our  enemies.  Arma- 
ment is  not  the  entire  answer  to  security. 
Sparta  of  Greece  found  this  out  in  an- 
cient times.    Our  strength  as  eJways  lies 


in  the  utilization  of  our  free  spirit,  in 
inventiveness,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
minds,  to  the  benefit  of  us  all.  Our  hope 
for  the  future  lies  in  the  development 
of  the  minds  of  our  young  people  through 
education,  not  only  in  how  many  mis- 
siles or  troops  we  can  send  abroad. 
Latent  genius  and  talent  may  lie  any- 
where, in  the  most  crowded  city,  in  the 
most  humble  surrounding  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Young  minds  are  like  cotton 
crops  or  oilfields.  They  grow  valuable 
and  useful  only  as  you  cultivate  them 
and  attend  to  them. 

So  applying  the  necessary  safeguards 
to  insure  local  controls  of  education; 
considering  the  advantages  to  our  secu- 
rity with  a  strong  educational  system: 
weighing  the  great  need  of  our  children 
of  poorer  families  and  needs  of  our  less 
populated  areas  of  the  16th  District,  and 
the  fact  that  at  least  18  out  of  19  counties 
of  our  district  would  qualify  for  this 
assistance,  I  support  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  crucial  time  for  education  in  the 
United  States.  Some  people  may  ask, 
why,  in  view  of  the  economic  progress 
we  have  been  making  and  our  predomi- 
nant position  of  world  leadership,  is  it 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  now  begin  to  provide  substantial  aid 
to  our  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools? 

Our  schools  need  Federal  aid  today 
because  they  are  continually  being  asked 
to  do  more  than  was  required  of  them 
in  the  past.  Our  schools  are  being  asked 
today,  not  just  to  provide  a  basic  educa- 
tion for  all  children,  but  to  provide  an 
education  which  will  equip  youngsters 
for  a  successful  college  career  or  to  pro- 
vide an  education  which  will  equip  other 
youngsters  for  a  highly  competitive, 
skilled  labor  market. 

Our  schools  need  Federal  aid  today  be- 
cause we  have  reached  the  point  in  na- 
tional maturity  where  we  can  no  longer 
be  satisfied  with  a  goal  of  education  for 
all,  but  we  must  strive  for  the  goal  of 
quality  education  for  all. 

Our  schools  need  Federal  aid  today 
because  in  the  decades  to  come  the  in- 
vestment we  make  will  determine 
whether  we  continue  to  be  the  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world,  and  the 
leader  of  the  free  world's  democracies. 

Historically,  this  counti-y  has  realized 
that  to  have  a  strong,  flourishing  democ- 
racy there  must  be  a  strong,  well-edu- 
cated citizenry  to  support  it.  As  far 
back  as  1787,  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress declared  in  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance that  "Schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encomraged" 
the  Federal  Government  has  realized  its 
responsibility  toward  supporting  our 
educational  system. 

The  Federal  Government  contributed 
to  the  educational  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion by  establishing  the  land-grant  col- 
lege system  when  it  saw  that  State  and 
local  governments  could  not  provide  the 
higher  education  desperately  needed  by 
the  youngsters  of  our  growing  and 
spreading  Nation.  In  1917  there  was  a 
growing  need  for  vocational  education 
to  train  and  equip  our  youngsters  with 
job  skills,  a  need  which  could  not  be 


filled  by  State  and  local  governments 
alone,  thus  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponded with  the  vocational  education- 
al acts.  When  our  troops  returned  from 
Europe  and  Asia  after  World  War  n,  no 
State  or  local  government  could  fill  their 
thirst  and  need  for  education,  so  the 
Federal  Government  once  again  stepped 
forward,  this  time  with  the  GI  bills. 
And  again,  when  it  was  a  need  for  train- 
ing youngsters  in  the  engineering  and 
scientific  and  technical  fields,  a  need 
that  could  not  be  filled  in  any  other 
way,  the  Congress  passed  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  fill  this  gap. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  giving  aid  to  education  has  been  an 
accepted  and  honored  part  of  our  his- 
tory for  almost  175  years,  accepted  be- 
cause each  program  was  enacted  to  meet 
definite  needs  only  when  other  remedies 
were  inadequate,  honored  because  each 
program  has  been  administered  without 
evidence  of  Federal  restrictions  on  aca- 
demic freedom. 

H.R.  2362  shall  take  its  place  in  his- 
tory as  another  instance  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  seen  the  need  to 
join  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  providing  adequate  education 
for  our  citizens. 

H.R.  2362  will  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  because  this  program 
will  be  enacted  to  meet  definite  need 
where  other  remedies  are  inadequate. 
H.R.  2362  will  be  an  honorable  part  of 
our  history  because  it  will  be  admin- 
istered without  evidence  of  Federal  re- 
strictions on  academic  freedom. 

To  properly  carry  out  their  primary 
responsibility  for  public  schools,  the 
State  and  local  governments  must  have 
the  utilization  of  the  greater  financial 
means  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  through  the  various  titles 
of  this  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  approxi- 
mately $1.06  billion  for  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts where  at  least  3  percent  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  young- 
sters come  from  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  $2,000  or  less.  Approximately 
5  million  of  our  48  million  schoolchildren 
come  from  such  families,  families  whose 
income  prevents  them  from  supporting 
the  decent  schools  their  children  desper- 
ately need  in  order  to  break  out  of  the 
grasp  of  poverty.  Title  I  is  designed  to 
support  and  encourage  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  special  programs,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  minimum 
school  facilities,  where  needed,  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  of  low-income  families. 
These  programs  will  be  conducted,  where 
needed,  under  a  shared  time  arrange- 
ment so  that  no  child  who  needs  these 
services  are  denied  them. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  $10  million 
to  States  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
elementary  and  high  school  libraries,  and 
to  purchase  textbooks  for  children  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  schools. 
This  title  in  the  bill  recognizes  that  every 
child  must  have  access  to  the  basic  ma- 
terials of  instruction,  if  he  is  to  receive 
a  decent  education. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  proposes  a  5-year 
program  to  establish  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  which  would 
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provide  educational  services  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Dur- 
ing 1966,  $100  million  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  for  these  pro- 
grams which  will  enrich  the  educational 
diet  of  oxir  children. 

In  title  rv,  there  is  authorized  the 
training  of  research  personnel  and  im- 
proved dissemination  of  information  de- 
rived from  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  would  give  more  as- 
sistance to  the  research  facilities  which 
are  directed  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  schools. 

Finally,  title  V  of  the  bill  authorizes 
grants  for  the  strengthening  of  State 
departments  of  education.  The  $25  mil- 
lion provided  in  this  title  would  stimulate 
State  departments  of  education  to  con- 
tinue their  leadership  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  quality  education  for  all  Amer- 
ican children. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  2362  will  mean 
a  brighter  future  for  our  schools,  for 
millions  of  our  youngsters,  and  inevita- 
bly, for  our  country. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  in  Congress  or 
in  my  home  State  of  Florida,  who  is  more 
enthusiastic  about  education  on  all  lev- 
els, or  who  believes  more  strongly  than  I, 
that  more  money  needs  to  be  spent  on 
education,  not  only  for  classrooms,  but 
for  instructional  materials  and  teachers' 
salaries. 

I  believe  strongly,  too,  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  the  real  strength  of  our 
Nation.  I  always  will  support  sound 
measures  that  improve  education. 

For  example,  I  would  gladly  support  a 
bill  which  earmarked  a  portion  of  our 
Federal  tax  moneys  to  be  turned  back  to 
the  States,  earmarked  solely  for  use  in 
our  State  educational  system,  and  which 
would  leave  control  in  State  hands. 
Such  a  proposition  would  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  State  and  local  educa- 
tional systems,  which  is  a  great  overrid- 
ing issue  in  this  whole  matter. 

But  after  studying  this  bill  and  study- 
ing the  report  by  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  not  a  sound  piece  of  legislation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill 
is  unsound.  The  biggest  danger  is  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  the  Federal  Government  is  en- 
tering the  field  of  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  signaling  a  dramatic  shift  of  power 
from  the  local  level  to  Washington. 

This  bold  injection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  this  field  is  camouflaged  by 
proponents  who  argue  the  main  purpose 
for  the  bill  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  and  will  help,  in  this  legis- 
lation, poor  school  districts  and  under- 
privileged children. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  up  on  close  examina- 
tion of  the  bill.  Instead,  the  most  money 
will  be  funneled  into  the  richest  school 
districts  in  America  and  the  least  into 
the  poorest. 

Under  this  formula,  the  10  richest 
counties,  with  approximately  32,000  chil- 
dren from  poor  homes,  will  receive  $9 
million. 


The  10  poorest  counties,  with  the  same 
number  of  children  from  poor  homes,  will 
receive  just  half  that  amount,  about  $4.5 
million.  Nothing  could  be  more  unsound 
than  this. 

Here  is  another  example  of  this  in- 
equality. Texas,  Maine,  and  Florida  have 
approximately  equal  per  capita  income 
per  person  and  per  family.  Under  the 
bill,  Texas  receives  twice  as  much  per 
school  age  child  as  Maine  does,  and  half 
again  as  much  as  Florida  does.  This  is 
certainly  unfair. 

Further,  the  bill  ignores  State  distribu- 
tion of  school  moneys,  and  under  the 
present  formula  is  another  example  of 
the  inequality  of  distribution. 

My  11th  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida is  a  case  in  point.  Under  title  I  of 
this  bill,  where  the  bulk  of  the  money, 
over  $1  billion,  is  to  be  spent,  the  11th 
District,  with  desperate  classroom  short- 
age, thousands  of  students  in  double  ses- 
sion, with  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
pupils  than  the  9th  District,  and  raising 
38.9  percent  of  its  school  money  from 
local  taxes,  gets  only  $1,824,958. 

The  Ninth  District,  in  turn,  has  no 
classroom  shortage,  raises  only  19.6  per- 
cent of  Its  school  money  from  local  taxes, 
but  gets  $2,009,840,  or  $200,000  more  than 
we  do  under  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  taxes  collected 
from  my  district  by  the  State  actually 
are  funneled  into  the  ninth  district,  as 
well  as  others,  under  the  minimum 
foundation  plan. 

Yet.  under  this  bill,  we  get  a  far  less 
proportionate  share  of  Federal  money 
than  this  other  district,  although  we  not 
only  deserve  but  actually  need  a  greater 
proportional  share.  My  district's  tax 
money  will  be  used  in  part  to  subsidize 
this  other  district  and  make  a  further 
imbalance. 

There  are  more  reasons  why  this  bill 
is  unsound. 

There  is  the  business  of  helping  private 
schools  which  is  to  be  done  under  this 
bill.  I  certainly  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  business  using  pub- 
lic Federal  tax  money  to  support  private 
schools. 

This  provision  tries  to  avoid  the 
church-state  issue  by  not  giving  money 
directly  to  private  schools,  but  by  making 
public  facilities  available  to  private 
school  students.  Thus,  the  church-state 
issue  is  carefully  skirted,  but  for  the  first 
time  this  bill  will  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  this  field,  using  public  tax 
money. 

Answers  to  questions  dealing  with 
whether  or  not  pupils  will  be  transported 
from  private  to  public  schools  or  whether 
the  public  school  teacher  will  conduct 
classes  in  private  schools  were  com- 
pletely contradictory  and  were  left  un- 
settled. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  $100  million 
for  both  public  and  private  school  text- 
books and  library  materials.  The  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  given  the 
power  to  set  standards  for  texts  and  text- 
books, the  most  dangerous  thing  I  can 
imagine — what  goes  into  a  textbook, 
what  kind  of  a  textbook  we  are  going  to 
use  in  our  schools.  And  yet,  under  this 
bill  the  Commissioner  will  make  far- 
reaching  decisions  in  this  matter. 


Under  title  III,  the  Commissioner  will 
get  $100  million  to  establish  model 
schools  at  the  local  level,  possibly  the  first 
step  toward  a  complete  takeover  of  our 
school  system  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Commissioner  has  authority 
to  establish  Federal-local  schools  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  State  education 
agency.  In  other  words,  in  this  Instance, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  fully  in 
the  local  school  business. 

Title  rv  provides  another  $100  million 
for  Federal  education  centers,  permitting 
the  Commissioner  to  further  buttress  his 
own  Federal  school  power  under  title  in. 
This  new  power  provides  more  muscle  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  further  in 
the  education  field. 

In  summary.  I  would  go  back  to  the 
main  argument  for  this  bill,  that  it  is 
designed  to  aid  economically  deprived  or 
neglected  schoolchildren. 

But  a  thorough  analysis  proves  other- 
wise. Title  I  of  the  bill  will  distribute 
over  $1  billion  of  the  $1.3  billion  total  to 
90  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
country,  without  regard  to  actual  need. 

Under  the  remaining  titles,  distribu- 
tion is  not  tailored  to  need,  either;  in 
fact,  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  here 
to  utilize  the  banner  of  poverty,  although 
administration  backers  claim  the  bill  is 
geared  to  the  economically  deprived 
child. 

The  textbooks  and  instructional  ma- 
terials under  title  II,  for  example,  are  not 
limited  to  needy  children  or  poor  schools, 
but  are  admittedly  provided  as  part  of  a 
general  program. 

The  Federal-local  schools  in  title  m 
are  not  limited  to  deprived  children,  or 
problem  students,  but  specify  "persons  of 
varying  talents  and  needs";  in  other 
words,  everyone — again  stretching  the 
education  dollar  to  the  breaking  point. 

We  see  here,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Federal  Government  moving  swiftly 
and  surely  into  the  field  of  general  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  cast- 
ing the  die  for  Federal  control  and  doing 
away  with  the  policy  of  local  and  State 
support  and  control  of  our  public  schools, 
a  policy  substantially  followed  for  nearly 
200  years  In  our  Republic. 

Various  Republican  proposals  offering 
alternative  solutions  have  placed  princi- 
pal emphasis  on  local  control.  This 
would  be  achieved  through  granting  tax 
credits  to  the  extent  of  local  school  taxes 
up  to  $100. 

In  addition,  authorization  would  be 
given  for  a  Federal  Income  tax  credit  for 
individuals  who  assume  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  other  expenses  of  a  college 
education. 

Further  demonstrating  Republican 
concern  for  underprivileged  children,  Re- 
publicans have  proposed  to  include  a 
federally  supported  program  for  young- 
sters from  3  to  7  years  of  age,  together 
with  a  $300  million  grant  to  the  States 
for  this  purpose. 

Many  educators  believe  and  the  hear- 
ings adduced  testimony  that  training  in 
the  pre-school  years  is  the  most  impor- 
tant period  in  the  lives  of  under- 
privileged children. 

However,  these  and  other  construc- 
tive proposals  were  rejected  outright  as 
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the  huge  administration  majority  has 
voted  time  and  again  to  cut  off  debate. 

The  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  has  made  a  travesty  out  of  the 
legislative  process  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

I  think  Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
always  a  strong  supporter  of  education 
and  a  member  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  has  summed  up  the  prob- 
lem well  in  the  following  remarks  she 
made  about  this  muzzling: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all 
of  my  life,  and  one  reason  I  have  been  proud 
to  be  a  Democrat  is  because  we  have  believed 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority.  I 
have  never  Interpreted  the  Democratic  plat- 
form or  the  statements  we  have  made  that 
this  applies  only  to  ethnic  groups;  that  we 
are  only  Interested  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  Negroes  or  any  other  minority.  There  was 
a  man  long  ago  who  said,  "I  may  disagree 
with  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to 
death  your  right  to  say  it." 

Today  it  seems  to  me  we  have  in  the  House 
a  determined  effort  to  silence  those  who  are 
in  disagreement. 

A  statement  was  made  a  moment  ago  by 
one  of  my  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have  been 
on  the  same  side  in  many  legislative  battles. 
He  said  that  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  side  agree  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a.  church-state  issue.  As  a 
Democratic  I  do  not  understand  why  we,  as 
the  majority  party,  are  afraid  to  have  this 
discussed.  I  wisli  that  for  once  we  could 
have  a  Supreme  Court  decision  on  whether 
such  aid  is  constitutional  or  Is  not. 

Mrs.  Green's  plea  today  to  open  debate 
was  a  brave  attempt  to  buck  the  ad- 
ministration as  was  her  effort  yester- 
day to  improve  the  distribution  system 
which  is  so  unsound. 

Now  I  have  always  been  enthusiastic 
about  supporting  our  education  system. 
And  if  States  cannot  raise  enough  local 
tax  dollars,  then  I  would  favor  giving 
them  back  tax  dollars  earmarked  for 
education,  from  the  income  tax.  But  let 
us  leave  the  control  of  education  in  local 
hands.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  surrender 
to  the  Federal  bureaucrats? 

I  have  seen  nothing  that  convinces  me 
that  a  few  Federal  administrators  in 
Washington,  highly  insulated  in  their 
bureaucratic  offices  from  the  many 
varied  problems  of  local  school  systems, 
are  better  prepared  to  solve  school  mat- 
ters than  local  authorities. 

In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
not  solve  them  nearly  as  well  as  local 
officials. 

Education  we  are  all  for.  But,  let  us 
reach  good  education  through  sound 
measures,  not  through  poor  legislation, 
as  is  this  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  title  and  all 
amendments  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr. Powell]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie  and  by  Mr. 
GrooDELL).  there  were — ayes  162,  noes 
108. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  wer^  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Goodell. 


The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
190.  noes  117. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  154,  noes 
204. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 

IGCtGd 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  now 

is  on   the   amendment  offered   by  the 

gentleman  from  Virginia   [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 

the  committee  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  285.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The      SPEAKER.    The      gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  GOODELL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  2362  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  72,  beginning  with 
line  3,  strike  out  "(except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c))  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  that  State"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share    (established    pursuant   to   subsection 

(c))". 

On  page  72,  line  21,  strike  out  "percentage 
of  such  per  pupil  expenditure"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "share  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) ) ". 


On  page  73,  beginning  on  line  1.  strike  out 
"For  purposes  of  this  sub-"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  on  line  9. 

On  page  73.  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  2  on  page  74. 
and  on  page  74,  line  3.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

On  page  75,  beginning  on  line  18,  strike 
out  "percentage"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  75,  line  20.  strike  out  "50  per 
centum"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "*200". 

On  page  75,  line  22,  strike  out  "percentage" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "share". 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  On  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  149,  nays  267,  not  voting  17, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  52] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  UtaJi 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CaUaway 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Term, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bingham 
Blatnik 


YEAS— 149 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountam 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green,  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hutchinson 

Jar  man 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMlUan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Mav 

Michel 

MinshaU 

Mize 

Moore 

Morse 

NAYS— 267 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

B\irke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CabeU 

CahlU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Chelf 


Murray 

Ne!sen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Gfc. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Reld,  ni. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rjudeb\ish 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Bikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggoimer 

Walker,  Mlas. 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wliltten 

WlUlams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Younger 


Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
C-onte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
CraJey 
Culver 
Curtln 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
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Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devine 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmaiz 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gllligan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
G:e:gg 

Grlder 

Grlffl:hs 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Haxri.s 

Harsh  a 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechier 

Hel-stoaki 

Hicks 

Hollf-eld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jemlngs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

MailUard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mmish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Slonagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Mcrrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Powell 
.   Price 

Puclnskl 


Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 
Shipley 
Sickles 
Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

WiUls 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Messrs.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  WHITE  of 
Texas,  and  BERRY  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  263,  nays  153,  not  voting  17. 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  53] 


YEAS— 263 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Avres  Frellnghuysen  Springer 

Bonner  H  ill  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dague  Jones,  Ala.  Toll 

Dickinson  Jones,  Mo.  Tupper 

Everett  MacGregor  Wldnall 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mosher 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr.    A\Tes   for,   with   Mr.   Everett   against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Dague. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Messrs.  THOMAS,  HARSHA,  BOW, 
and  COLLIER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


Adams 

Gilbert 

Addabbo 

Gllligan 

Albert 

Gonzalez 

Anderson, 

Grabowskl 

Tenn. 

Gray 

Annunzlo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Aspinall 

Greigg 

Baldwin 

Grlder 

Bandstra 

Griffiths 

Barrett 

Grover 

Beckworth 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Bell 

Halpern 

Bingham 

Hamilton 

Blatnlk 

Hanley 

Boggs 

Hanna 

Boland 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brademas 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Brooks 

Hathaway 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Burke 

Hays 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hechier 

Burton,  Utah 

Helstoskl 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks 

Cabell 

Holland 

Cahlll 

Horton 

Callan 

Hosmer 

Carey 

Howard 

Carter 

Hungate 

CeUer 

Huot 

Chelf 

Ichord 

Clark  ' 

Irwin 

Cleveland 

Jacobs 

Clevenger 

Jennings 

Cohelan 

Joelson 

Conte 

Johnson,  Calif 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Okla 

Cooley 

Karsten 

Corbett 

Karth 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

Craley 

Kee 

Culver 

Kelly 

Curtin 

Keogh 

Daddario 

King.  Calif. 

Daniels 

King,  Utah 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kirwan 

Dawson 

Kluczynski 

de  la  Garza 

Krebs 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Dent 

Leggett 

D3nton 

Lindsay 

Dlggs 

Long,  Md. 

DlngeU 

Love 

Donohue 

McCarthy 

Dow 

McDade 

Dulski 

McDowell 

Duncan,  Oreg 

McFall 

Dwyer 

McGrath 

Dyal 

McVlcker 

Edmondson 

Macdonald 

Edwards,  Calil 

•   Machen 

Ellsworth 

Mackay 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mackie 

Fallon 

Miiden 

Farbsteln 

Martin,  Mass. 

Farnsley 

Mathias 

Farnum 

Matsunaga 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Feighan 

Miller 

Fino 

Mills 

Flood 

Minlsh 

Fogarty 

Mink 

Foley 

Mlze 

Ford. 

Moeller 

William  D. 

Monagan 

Fraser 

Moore 

Friedel 

Moorhead 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morris 

Gallagher 

Morrison 

Oannatz 

Morse 

Glalmo 

Morton 

Gibbons 

Moss 

Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y:' 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
iPoage 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 

Race 
Randall 

Redlin 
Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodino 
.  Rogers,  Colo. 
.  Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Sh'pley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Ti  nzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 


Watts 

Willis 

Wydler 

Weltner 

Wilson, 

Yates 

Whalley 

Charles  H. 

Young 

White,  Idaho 

Wolff 

Zablocki 

White,  Tex. 

Wright 
NAYS— 153 

« 

Abbltt 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

May          i 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Adair 

Erlenborn 

Minshall 

Anderson,  111. 

Findley 

Murray 

Andrews, 

Fisher 

N  -l.sen 

George  W. 

Flynt 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Passman 

Glenn 

Fountain 

Pelly 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

Poff 

N.  Dak. 

Gathings 

Pool 

Arends 

Gettys 

Quie 

Ash  brook 

Goodell 

QulUen 

Ashmore 

Griffin 

Reld,  111. 

Baring 

Gross 

Relfel 

Bates 

Gubser 

R.^inecke 

Battln 

Gurney 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Belcher 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bennett 

Haley 

Roberts 

Berry 

Hall 

Robison 

Betts 

Halleck 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bolton 

Hansen, Idaho 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bow 

Hardy 

Roudchush 

Bray 

Harris 

Rumsfeld 

Brock 

Harsha 

Satterfleld 

Broomfleld 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Saylor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Schneebell 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

Henderson 

Scott 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Herlong 

Selden 

Buchanan 

Hollfleld 

Slkes 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Skubitz 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jarman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Callaway 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cameron 

Jonas 

Smith,  Va. 

Casey 

Keith 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

King,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Chamberlain 

Kornegay 

Taylor 

Clancy 

Kunkel 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex, 

DonH. 

Langen 

Thompson,  La. 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Collier 

Lisnnon 

Tuck 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Tuten 

Conable 

Long,  La. 

Utt 

Cramer 

McClory 

Waggonner 

Cunningham 

McCulloch 

Walker,  Miss. 

Curtis 

McEwen 

Whltener 

Davis,  Wis. 

McMillan 

Whltten 

Derwlnski 

Mahon 

Williams 

Devine 

Mailliard 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dole 

Marsh 

Wyatt 

Dorn 

Martin,  Ala. 

Younger 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Downing 

Matthews 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Ayres 

Frellnghuysen 

I    Springer 

Bonner 

Hull 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dague 

Jones,  Ala. 

Toll 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Tupper 

Everett 

MacGregor 

Wldnall 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mosher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the  followini 

pairs: 

With  this  vote : 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Pre- 
linghuysen  against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  AjTes  against. 
Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  MacGregor  against. 
Mr.  Hull  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 
Mr.  Tupper  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  H.R.  2362.  the  bill 
just  passed. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM   OP  WEEK 
OF  MARCH  29 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  In  order  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  as  to 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  in  response  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  minority  leader,  we,  of 
course,  have  completed  the  legislative 
program  for  this  week  and  the  program 
for  next  week  is  as  follows : 

Monday,  House  Resolution  245,  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  conduct  investigations 
and  studies. 

H.R.  824,  consenting  to  compact  on 
taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  in- 
terstate buses  and  to  agreement  on  bus 
taxation  proration.  This  has  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  3044,  incentive  pay  for  perform- 
ance of  hazardous  duty  on  flight  deck  of 
aircraft  carrier,  also  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  5571,  authorizing  payment  of  in- 
centive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  per- 
sonnel qualified  in  submarines  attached 
to  staffs  of  submarine  operational  com- 
manders. This  also  has  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday,  H.R.  6767,  1966  appro- 
priations. Interior  and  related  agencies. 

For  Wednesday,  H.R.  3708,  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  with  an  open  rule 
and  2  hours  of  debate. 

H.R.  1111,  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act.    An  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  4257,  Manpower  Act  of  1965, 
also  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
debate. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  general  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  29 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET'S  GIVE  IT  A  TRY 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  tills  p>oint  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Let's  Give  It  a 
Try,"  which  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Because  of  its  timely  message, 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record,  and 
would  especially  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

Let's  Give  It  a  Try 

The  President's  school  aid  bill  Is  in 
danger — as  much  from  its  friends  as  from  Its 
enemies.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill;  but  an 
effort  now  to  make  it  perfect  may  end  only 
in  disaster.  It  is  a  bill  which  leaves  a  good 
deal  of  leeway  to  local  school  districts  and 
communities.  But  an  effort  now  to  eliminate 
that  leeway  can  end  only  in  hopeless  dead- 
lock. 

We  believe  that  there  are  situations  In 
which  Congress  must,  as  a  practical  matter, 
deal  with  legislation  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
basis.  This  is  one  of  them.  The  bill  ■  now 
being  debated  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  the  reflection  of  a  compromise 
worked  out  skillfully  and  realistically  by  the 
White  House.  It  offers  certain  benefits  to 
pupils  in  private  schools  for  the  sake  of 
which  Catholic  Church  authorities  have 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  abandon  their  pre- 
vioxosly  adamant  objection  to  Federal  aid  to 
the  public  schools.  And  at  the  same  time 
these  benefits  have  not  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  seem  objectionable  to  those  who^llke 
this  newspaper — have  been  adamantly  op- 
posed, alike  on  constitutional  grounds  and 
on  grounds  of  public  policy,  to  Federal  aid 
to  parochial  schools. 

The  compromise,  like  any  compromise, 
could  not  be  considered  Ideal  by  either  of  the 
contending  sides;  neverthelesa,  It  offered 
enough  to  both  to  make  It  seem  acceptable. 
The  compromise  was  carefully  reviewed  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  certain 
defects  were  corrected  there  with  the  con- 
sent of  both  sides.  But  the  amendments 
now  being  put  forward  by  Members  of  the 
House — no  doubt  with  good  will  and  in  good 
faith — would  upset  that  compromise.  We 
think,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  rejected, 
regardless  of  their  merits,  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
complishing the  measure's  main  objectives. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  In  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  on  Wednesday,  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
gave   conflicting  answers   to  Representative 


Goodell  who  wanted  to  know  if  a  music 
teacher,  a  speech  therapist,  or  a  remedial- 
reading  teacher  employed  by  the  public 
schools  could  go  Into  a  parochial  school. 
Representative  Perkins  said  no;  Representa- 
tive Caret  said  yes;  and  later  both  sigreed 
that  It  would  be  up  to  a  local  public  edu- 
cation agency  to  decide. 

We  think  this  Is  plain  nonsense.  The  re- 
jKjrt  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor says  unequivocally  that  "No  provision 
of  the  bill  authorizes  any  grant  for  providing 
any  service  to  a  private  Institution,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  bill  does  contemplate  some 
broadening  of  public  educational  programs 
and  services  In  which  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  public  schools  may  participate.  •  •  •  The 
bill  does  not  authorize  ftinds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  private  school  teachers."  Sending 
any  public  school  employee  Into  a  parochial 
school  would  obviously  be  providing  a  service 
to  a  private  institution  In  direct  defiance 
of  this  language.  It  would  also,  manifestly, 
do  violence  to  the  constitutional  Injunction 
against  any  governmental  support  of  religion. 
Catholics  really  ought  not  to  be  left  under 
any  misapprehension  on  this  score. 

Because  the  bill  leaves  latitude  to  local 
educational  bodies,  different  programs  wUl  be 
pursued  In  different  localities;  and  It  may 
well  be  that  some  of  these  programs  will  en- 
taU  practices  raising  constitutional  ques- 
tions. For  this  reason,  we  have  been  among 
those  advocating  a  provision  In  the  bill  to 
facilitate  judicial  review — Just  as  there  are 
now  provisions  to  facUltate  Judicial  review 
If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  actions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  But  even 
this  amendment,  it  is  said,  would  upset  the 
compromise  on  Which  supporters  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  have  been  able  to  agree.  We 
think  a  provision  designed  to  promote 
judicial  review  Is  desirable  and  ought  not  to 
be  objectionable  to  anyone  dedicated  to  the 
Constitution.  However,  we  would  rather 
have  the  bill  than  the  amendment  and 
would  therefore.  If  necessary,  forgo  the 
amendment  for  the  sake  of  the  bill. 

For  20  years  this  newspaper  has  ardently 
urged  Federal  aid  to  education.  We  believe 
that  the  measure  now  before  the  House  con- 
stitutes the  last,  best  chance  to  obtain  It. 
Let  us,  at  long  last,  stop  talking  about  the 
education  of  children  who  grow  old  while 
we  quarrel  and  delay  and  let  us  try  to 
revitalize  our  public  school  system.  The 
passage  of  the  education  bill  will  be  an 
experiment,  not  an  Irrevocable  act.  Let's 
give  It  a  try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unquestionably  there  is 
today  no  greater  or  more  pressing  need 
than  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream — the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Such  education  constitutes  a  pre- 
cious national  resource  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  our  great  national 
goals  and  to  the  achievement  of  worthy 
aspirations  of  individual  citizens. 

It  is  most  rewarding  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  such  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  education;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying indeed  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  formulation 
and  enactment  of  legislation  directed  to- 
ward the  goals  set  forth  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage and  his  message  on  education,  to 
the  end  that  "every  child  must  have  the 
best  education  our  Nation  can  provide." 

Although  I  have  a  number  of  reserva- 
tions about  H.R.  2362,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it  because  of  the  overwhelming  need 
for  assistance  to  both  schools  and  stu- 
dents. 
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While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  editorial,  I  feel 
it  appropriately  sums  up  the  urgent  need 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  passport 
applications  this  year  are  running  at  a 
rate  which  indicates  that  1,300,000  pass- 
ports will  be  issued  in  1965.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1,500,000  Americans  will 
leave  the  United  States  on  extended  va- 
cation tours  abroad  and  add  to  the 
frightening  flight  of  gold  which  resulted 
in  a  $3  billion  deficit  in  1964.  The  drain 
on  our  gold  supply  for  January  1965 
amounted  to  $256  million.  If  sustained 
throughout  this  year  we  can  anticipate 
a  loss  of  over  $2  billion. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  gold  outflows.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  on 
March  15  sought  to  enlist  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  in  the  fight  to  "right 
the  Nation's  balance  of  payments  by  urg- 
ing oil  companies  to  step  up  their  pro- 
grams vurging  Americans  to  see  America 
first." 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
urges  the  spending  of  America's  travel 
dollars  on  America's  highways,  interna- 
tional air  carriers  are  engaged  in  un- 
precedented efforts  to  encourage  foreign 
travel  and  spending  abroad.  The  21 -day 
air  round  trip  tourist  fare  between  New 
York  and  London  at  $300  is  $4.07  cheaper 
than  the  round  trip  fare  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  The  21-day 
round  trip  tourist  fare  between  New  York 
and  Paris  at  $341.80  is  exactly  $39.10 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  round  trip  tourist 
air  trip  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Why  see  America  when  London 
is  cheaper  and  the  excitement  of  Paris 
is  only  $39  more  than  a  look  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge? 

How  is  it  that  the  airlines  flying  the 
same  equipment  can  fly  over  the  ocean 
to  Europe  at  a  passenger  cost  of  $0,087 
per  mile  and  charge  an  American  travel- 
er in  the  United  States  $0,114  per  mile, 
using  the  same  equipment.  Why  should 
domestic  jet  tourist  travel  in  the  United 
States  cost  $0,027  more  per  mile  than  the 
same  kind  of  travel  to  Europe.  Just 
how  much  are  high  domestic  air  travel 
charges  contributing  to  the  flight  of 
gold  by  encouraging  foreign  travel  over 
domestic  travel? 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
that  a  substantial  reduction  in  domestic 
air  tourist  rates  is  long  overdue.  The 
domestic  airline  trunk  carriers  have  be- 
come the  "fat  cats"  of  American  busi- 
ness. The  cost  of  the  jet  program  has 
now  been  substantially  paid  oflf.  The 
time  has  arrived  to  pass  on  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  some  of  the  tremendous  econ- 
omies which  result  from  faster,  larger, 
and  more  fully  utilized  aircraft. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  the 
year  for  the  domestic  air  carriers  of 
this    country    to    offer    attractive,    low 


round  trip  vacation  fares  to  lure  the 
American  traveler  to  see  America  first,  or 
to  see  it  again — and  keep  the  gold  at 
home. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OI^ 
PRINCE  KALANIANIOLE  OP  HA- 
WAH 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day in  our  State  of  Hawaii  we  honor 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  be- 
loved Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianiole, 
one  of  our  most  illustrious  delegates  to 
Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  observance  will  be  featured  by  ap- 
propriate programs  in  the  schools  and 
special  ceremonies  sponsored  by  Hawai- 
ian Societies,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Mauso- 
leum in  Nuuanu  Valley  in  Honolulu. 

A  lineal  descendant  of  the  last  king  of 
Kauai,  Delegate  Kalanianiole  served 
faithfully  in  this  august  body  until  his 
death  in  1922.  A  great  champion  of  the 
Hawaiian  people,  he  is  best  remembered 
for  his  sponsorship  of  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  which  provided 
a  new  plan  of  homesteading  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Hawaiians/  and 
which  stands  as  a  monument 'in  his 
memory. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  proud  of  the 
record  of  Delegate  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio 
Kalanianiole.  We  honor  him  today  by 
remembering  him  as  a  great  patriot  and 
champion  of  human  rights. 


EDUCATION  BILL  OF  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  number 
of  telegrams  from  citizens  of  my  district 
and  State  in  support  of  H.R.  2362. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  March  26, 1965. 
Representative  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  full  support  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill,  H.R.  2362,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  education  committee,  will  be 
appreciated.  We  urge  you  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  amend  or  recommit  this  Important 
legislation. 

Carroll  R.  Phillips, 
State-Federal  Relations   Chairman,   In- 
diana State  Teachers  Association,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

South  Bend,  Ind., 

March  24. 1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  favor  continued  support  H.R.  2362  for 
secondary  schools  without  any  amendment. 
Thanks  for  the  fine  work. 

George  E.  Carroll, 
St.    Joseph    County    ISTA    Citizenship 
Chairman. 


Michigan  City,  Ind., 

March  24, 1965. 
Representatives  John  Brademas, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
2362  in  present  form  to  aid  education.  Pub- 
lic education  needs  additional  funds  from 
a  large  tax  base  such  as  Federal  income  tax 
to  stem  the  rise  in  rates  of  the  outdated 
property  tax. 

C.  Delos, 
Lonzo    County     Legislative     Chairman, 
Indiana    State    Teachers   Association. 

Michigan  Citt,  Ind., 

March  25, 1965. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  vote  for  H.R.  2362  without 
amendment. 

Richard  Surber, 
Director,   Special  Educational,  Michi- 
gan City  Area  Schools. 


South  Bend,  Ind., 

March  25, 1965. 
Representative  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  to  support  In  unamended 
form  House  bUl  2362,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  $500  per  class  room  unit. 

A.  Drew  L.  Petrass, 
Legislation     Chairman,    South    Bend 
Community,  Education  Assistant. 


South  Bend,  Ind., 

March  25, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Best  of  luck  with  H.R.  2362. 
All  of  humanity  will  be  the  beneficiary  of 
yovu-  work  today. 
Thank  you. 

John  J.  Loughlin. 


Soxtth  Bend,  Ind., 

March  25,  1965. 
Representative  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  In  unamended 
form  of  House  bill  2362,  a  bill  which  provides 
for  $500  for  classrooms  units. 
Harrison  School  Legislative  Committee. 


Michigan  Citt,  Ind., 

March  25,  1965. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge    your    vote    for    H.R.    2362    without 
amendment. 

Max  Bozarth, 
Speech  Therapist,  Michigan  City  Area 
Schools. 

Michigan  City,  Ind., 

March  25,  1965. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge    youryvote    for    H.R.    2362    without 
amendment.    ; 

Carolina  Ringer, 
Classroom     Teacher,     Hnapp     School, 
Michigan  City  Area  Schools. 

Michigan  City,  Ind., 

March  25,  1965. 
Congressman  John  Brademas. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

LaPorte  County,  Ind.,  teachers  urge  your 
support  H.R.  2362  without  amendment. 

Mary  Gasteyer, 
Cochairman,  LaPorte  County  Citizenship 
Committee,    Indiana    State    Teachers 
Aasociation. 
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Goshen,  Ind., 
March  24,  1965. 
Representative  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

School  legislation.  Respectfully  urge  you 
to  support  House  bill  2362  without  amend- 
ment. 

Paul  GibsOn, 
Chairman,    Elkhart    County    Legislation 
and  Citizenship  Committee  for  ISTA 
and  NEA. 


^      ANNIVERSARY  OF  DANTE 
ALIGHIERI 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  should  be  re- 
minded of  certain  significant  anniver- 
sary ceremonies  which  will  be  held 
throughout  the  Nation  tliis  year.  Seven 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  year  1265  a 
baby  boy  was  born  to  a  noble  family  of 
the  name  Alighieri  in  Florence,  Italy. 
Christened  Dante  this  infant  was  to  gain 
fame  and  renown  during  his  lifetime  but 
even  greater  acclaim  during  the  centuries 
which  have  passed  since  his  death. 

I  have  followed  with  real  interest  and 
appreciation  the  plans  which  our  fine 
Italian-American  societies  are  making  to 
honor  the  birth  of  this  illustrious  son  of 
Italy. 

If  Dante's  sole  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world  had  been  his  death- 
less "Divine  Comedy,"  he  would  have 
earned  eternal  honor  as  a  great  poet. 
The  beauty  and  majesty  of  this  literary 
gem  is  Dante's  passport  to  immortality, 
but  this  was  but  one  of  his  literary  mas- 
terpieces, and  poetry  was  only  one  of 
the  great  talents  of  this  famous  man. 

For  700  years  students  of  all  countries 
and  scholars  of  many  nations  have  bene- 
fited from  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of 
Dante  in  a  variety  of  fields.  His  ver- 
satile mind  was  at  home  in  science,  art, 
music,  psychology,  and  philosophy.  His 
grasp  of  government  was  so  complete 
and  so  far-reaching  that  he  might  well 
be  revered  for  his  statesmanship  alone. 

We  are  told  that  the  two  dociunents 
which  were  most  used  by  the  drafters 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  were  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Dante's  political  treatise,  De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia.  Thus  it  is  little  less  than  a 
miracle  that  the  product  of  one  man's 
pen  should  survive  700  years  and  have  a 
direct  influence  on  a  documient  so  vital  to 
the  whole  world  today. 

The  exact  day  of  Dante's  birth  is  hazy 
and  obscure  with  only  the  year  being 
fully  substantiated.  The  great  poet  died 
in  Ravenna  in  1321  at  the  age  of  56.  The 
period  of  the  13th  century  in  which 
Dante  lived  was  one  of  turmoil  and  social 
reform.  Library  resources  of  manu- 
scripts were  sorely  limited,  yet  Dante 
in  his  short  lifetime  managed  to  acquire 
a  staggering  amount  of  information  and 
knowledge.    During  his  life  in  exile  he 


mingled  with  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  world  in  several  capitals.  Many  of 
his  contemporaries  made  lasting  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  the  generations 
to  come,  but  none  has  carved  such  a  deep 
and  lasting  niche  in  the  monument  to 
fame  as  Dante. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  our  Italian-born  leaders  and 
those  of  Italian  ancestry  should  assume 
responsibility  to  arrange  programs 
throughout  the  country  to  honor  Dante. 
I  hope  that  through  their  efforts  all 
Americans  may  obtain  greater  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  Dante  and 
his  great  gifts  to  all  of  us. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  as  we  honored  this  past  year 
another  great  Italian,  Giovanni  Verraz- 
zano,  with  a  U.S.  commemorative  stamp, 
we  honor  Dante  with  a  similar  gesture 
of  our  admiration  and  respect. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, for  the  47th  time,  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  observed  a  day  which  is  as 
important  to  them  as  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  to  us — the  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately,  this  anniver- 
sary cannot  be  celebrated  as  we  celebrate 
our  independence  because  the  long  arm 
to  totalitarian  Russian  Government  has 
long  since  reached  out  and  brought  the 
Byelorussians  into  its  grasp. 

The  plight  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia, 
their  devotion  to  freedom  and  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made  over  the  47  years 
since  they  declared  their  independence  in 
1918  should  serve  as  an  example  to  free- 
dom-loving people  the  world  over. 

The  spirit  of  the  Byelorussians  and  all 
of  the  people  of  the  captive  nations  locked 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  truly  remark- 
able. That  they  have  clung  to  the  hope 
of  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  face  of  years 
of  subjugation  should  inspire  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  the  dream  of  the  day  when 
Communist  rulers  no  longer  control  the 
lives  of  the  Byelorussian  people  is  bright 
in  their  hearts.  May  that  dream  become 
a  reality  and  may  the  independence  day 
observation  this  year  help  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  free  world  to  the  cause  of 
these  long-oppressed  people. 


even  in  outer  space.  So  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  matter  of  great  surprise  to  the 
people  of  my  native  State  than  an  Indi- 
ana boy.  Air  Force  Maj.  Vii^il  I.  "Gus" 
Grissom,  commanded  the  history-making 
Gemini  flight  of  the  spacecraft  MoUy 
Brown  last  Tuesday. 

I  salute  Gus  and  his  copilot.  Navy  Lt. 
John  W.  Young,  for  their  skill  and 
courage. 

Gus  was  born  in  Mitchell,  Ind.,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Grissom  and 
was  graduated  from  Purdue  University, 
one  of  the  great  engineering  schools  of 
the  country. 

As  the  first  American  astronaut  to 
make  two  flights  into  space,  Gus  Gris- 
som has  brought  new  honors  to  Indiana 
and  to  Purdue. 

His  achievements  symbolize  the  major 
contributions  the  Purdue  faculty  and 
alumni  are  making  to  the  space  age. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few 
major  scientific  activities  in  America  to- 
day which  have  not  felt  the  impact 
either  of  research  done  at  Piurdue  or  the 
know-how  of  Purdue-trained  engineers. 

Having  these  things  in  mind,  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  participate  in  the 
tributes  being  paid  to  our  two  astronauts 
today,  and  particularly  to  Gus  Grissom, 
the  first  man  in  history  to  rocket  twice 
into  space  and  the  first  man  in  history  to 
actually  fly  a  spacecraft. 


GU§  GRISSOM— INDIANA  BOY 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hoosiers 
have  a  way  of  showing  up  everywhere, 


APRIL  15  IS  FAST  APPROACHING 
AND  THERE  IS  NEED  FOR  PROMPT 
ACTION  ON  H.R.  4965,  THE  MIZE 
BILL  TO  GIVE  TAXPAYERS  RELIEF 
IN  PAYMENT  OF  THEIR  INCOME 
TAXES  DUE  AT  THAT  TIME 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  enactment  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  early  last  year,  the 
take-home  pay  of  wage  earners  was  in- 
creased. This  resulted  fro6i  reducing 
the  withholding  tax  rate  from  18  percent 
to  14  percent.  Although  it  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  that  the  new  rate  of 
14  percent  would  result  in  underwith- 
holding  in  many  cases,  the  administra- 
tion was  eager  to  put  this  low  rate  into 
effect  immediately  in  order  to  bolster  the 
economy.  Now  milhons  of  taxpayers 
face  the  task  of  making  up  underwith- 
held  amounts. 

The  latest  estimate  on  underwithhold- 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  new  withholding 
rate  was  given  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Douglas  Dillon  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  February  22  of 
this  year.  He  gave  an  estimate  of  $400 
million  to  $500  million,  which  was  re- 
vised downward  from  an  earlier  estimate 
of  $1  billion.  This  is  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  usual  $5  billion  or  so  each 
year  that  taxpayers  owe.  Various  fac- 
tors result  in  taxpayers  owing  taxes  at 
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the  end  of  a  taxable  year.  For  exam- 
ple, some  types  of  income  are  not  sub- 
ject to  withholding.  For  other  tax- 
payers withholding  will  not  be  adequate 
in  such  cases  as  rising  incomes  during 
the  year,  or  the  loss  of  a  dependency 
exemption  late  in  the  year. 

Fully  appreciating  the  serious  di- 
lemma many  taj^ayers  face  in  raising 
these  additional  taxes  before  the  dead- 
line date  of  April  ,15,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  4965,  which  will  give  tem- 
porary relief.  My  bill  allows  taxpayers 
to  split  into  two  installments  the  tax- 
payment  that  is  due  on  April  15  of  this 
year.  The  first  half  would  be  paid  on 
the  due  date;  the  other  half  would  be 
payable  on  April  15,  1966.  Thus,  a  tem- 
porary moratorium  would  be  allowed  for 
the  payment  of  half  of  the  additional 
tax. 

Besides  allowing  some  tax  relief  to  in- 
dividuals who  will  find  it  difficult  to  raise 
perhaps  $100,  S200,  or  more  to  make  full 
payment  for  imderwithheld  taxes,  my 
bill  is  concerned  with  the  general  econ- 
omy. My  views  are  shared  by  other 
Republican  Members  who  have  intro- 
duced similar  bills.  These  views  were 
also  expressed  in  the  minority  report  of 
the  1965  Joint  Economic  Report,  which 
was  just  released  on  March  17.  The  re- 
I>ort  on  page  107  states: 

The  administration's  plan  to  drop  -  the 
withholding  rate  in  1964  from  18  to  14  per- 
cent, in  many  Individual  cases  more  'than 
the  drop  in  tax  liabilities,  is  working  severe 
hardships  on  many  taxpayers.  Not  only  are 
many  taxpayers  being  required  to  pay  large 
and  unexpected  taxpayments,  in  spite  of  the 
tax  cut,  but  many  others  will  receive  smaller 
refunds  than  usual.  Aside  from  the  per- 
sonal hardships  that  this  involves,  the  situa- 
tion Is  likely  to  have  a  destabilizing  effect 
on  the  economy. 

Near  the  end  of  last  year,  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporters  interviewed  individ- 
uals throughout  the  country  to  find  out 
how  the  new  withholding  worked  out  for 
them  as  compared  to  their  final  tax 
liability  for  the  year.  A  feature  article 
written  on  their  findings  states : 

The  results  brought  anguished  outcries, 
suggesting  that  millions  of  Americans  may 
be  unprepared,  psychologically  as  well  as 
financially,  for  their  impending  ofiBclal  tax 
reckoning. 

Now  this  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  in- 
dicates, various  courses  of  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  affected  individuals — each 
course  being  a  financial  setback  for  the 
individual  as  well  as  for  the  economy. 
Some  individuals  will  be  required  to  cur- 
tail certain  purchases,  and,  instead,  use 
the  funds  to  pay  the  additional  tax. 
Those  who  usually  receive  a  refund,  but 
will  either  break  even  this  year,  or  pos- 
sibly even  owe  some  taxes,  will  have  to 
forego  the  vacation  or  other  use  they 
usually  make  of  these  refunds.  Others 
will  have  to  either  dig  into  their  savings 
or  perhaps  resort  to  borrowing.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  borrow,  they  not  only 
have  to  pay  the  unforeseen  taxes  but 
also  must  incur  heavy  interest  costs.  Al- 
ready the  radio  has  been  carrying  ad- 
vertisements by  lending  institutions,  who 
are  reminding  individuals  they  may  owe 
taxes  this  year  because  of  the  under- 


withholding  provisions  of  the  new  tax 
law. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  come  so  close  to 
the  tax  filins  deadline  of  April  15  with- 
out having  given  some  relief  to  these 
anxious  individuals  who  face  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  taxes  over  and  above  those 
already  withheld.  My  bill  does  not  ask 
for  any  forgiveness  of  taxes.  It  merely 
allows  the  taxpayer  a  little  more  time 
to  recover  from  the  unexpected  finan- 
cial setback  that  he  faces  because  of  the 
undei-withholding  authorized  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  lessen  the  damage  that  would 
otherwise  occur  to  the  general  economy 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  spending. 


TEACHINGS  OP  SS.  CYRIL  AND 
METHODIUS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  170 
years  ago  a  Russian  Prince,  Father  De- 
metrius Augustine  Gallitzin,  was  or- 
dained to  Catholic  priesthood  by  Bishop 
John  Carroll  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1792  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Augustine  Smith.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Am- 
bassador to  the  Netherlands.  I  mention 
him  today  because  there  were  others  like 
him  who  left  their  homes  of  comfort  in 
Europe  and  came  to  America  to  join  the 
early  pioneer  movements,  as  pointed  out 
in  a  very  timely  and  fascinating  article 
on  the  subject  which  was  published  in 
the  February  and  March  1965  issues  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  official  organ  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America, 
and  which  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Famous  Slavs  Who  Brought  Teachings  of 

SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  America 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

On  the  threshold  of  the  12th  centenary  of 
the  advent  of  brothers  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius to  what  is  now  Slovakia,  since  they  are 
apostles  of  the  Slavs  in  general  and  the 
Slovaks  in  particular,  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate for  us  Americans  to  evaluate  their  apos- 
tolate  in  this  country,  which  has  some  35 
million  descendants  and  adherents  of  theii 
Slavonic  Christian  heritage. 

There  are  over  30  Slovak  churches  dedi- 
cated to  them  in  this  country,  starting  from 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  Slovaktown,  near 
Stuttgart,  Ark.  All  these  churches,  includ- 
ing one  in  Brookside,  Ala.,  were  founded  seven 
decades  ago  and  the  recent  one.  dedicated 
in  1963  at  Deer  Park.  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

The  Poles,  whom  I  wish  to  single  out  first, 
established  a  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Semi- 
nary at  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  also  six  decades 
ago,  where  not  only  the  Polish,  but  all  Sla- 
vonic students  are  admitted  to  study  for  the 
priesthood. 

A  century  ago  a  great  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius millennium  received  the  blessing  of  Pope 
Plus  IX,  who  summoned  the  first  Vatican 
Council  and  founded  a  Slavonic  Institute  in 
Rome. 

Pope  Plus  IX,  elevated  two  Slovaks  to  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals:  namely,  Alex- 
ander Cardinal  Rudnay  and  George  Cardinal 


Haulik,  first  archbishop  of  Zagreb,  Croatia, 
presently  Yugoslavia,  and  also  its  Governor 
and  founder  of  many  Institutions,  including 
the  Croatian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

A  century  ago,  80  million  Slavs  observed 
the  millennium  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
whose  teachings  reached  the  New  World  first, 
no  doubt,  with  the  sailors  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  for  the  famous  discoverer  had  Slav 
Dalmatians,  then  famous  seafarers,  on  his 
voyage.  And  the  first  Poles,  who  came  here 
in  1607,  no  doubt,  held  them  in  great  ad- 
miration. 

The  Poles  have  large  numbers  of  adherents 
and  according  to  Johns  Hopkins  studies 
there  were  Polish  Catholics  in  Virginia  even 
before  1770. 

PANNA  MARIA,  TEX. 

The  Poles  built  the  first  chxxrch  In  America 
in  Panna  Maria.  Tex.,  naming  it  after  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  1854.  The  writer  in  a 
company  of  Rev.  Michael  J.  Churak,  supreme 
chaplain  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation 
of  America  and  his  delegates  from  the  Perth 
Amboy.  N.J.,  Slovak  parish,  met  a  delegation 
of  this  Texas  Polish  parish  with  their  priest 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J..  in  the  spring  of  1963 
during  the  convention  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Men.  It  is  Interesting  how 
they  founded  a  farming  colony  in  Texas  over 
a  century  ago.  to  which  they  brought  from 
Poland  not  only  farming  implements,  includ- 
ing plows,  but  also  a  cross  and  a  bell  from 
their  church  in  the  native  Polish  village. 

Great  pioneer  work  was  also  done  by  the 
Yugoslavs;   namely.  Croatians  und  Slovenes. 

Here  we  wish  to  show  that  it  was  not  only 
poverty  which  drove  new  immigrants  to  this 
country,  so  often  emphasized  by  writers  and 
authors  in  articles  and  books  about  immi- 
gration, but  many  well-to-do  zealous  Slavs 
came  here  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
true  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  spirit.  This 
pertains  not  only  to  the  Catholics  but  also 
to  the  Protestants;  namely,  the  Moravian 
Brothers,  who  received  their  name  from  the 
famous  Moravian  Empire,  ruled  by  Svatopluk. 
Mojmir.  Rastislav.  and  other  Slovaks.  It  was 
Ruler  Rastislav  who  invited  SS.  Cjrril  and 
Methodius  to  Great  Moravian  Empire,  where 
they  arrived  In  A.D.  863  from  Constantinople. 

PRINCE  GALLITZIN  AND  BISHOP  BARAGA 

In  order  to  confirm  the  fact  that  not  only 
the  poor  Immigrants  came  to  our  shores  but 
also  noblemen  the  best  proof  of  this  is  the 
Russian  Prince  Demetrius  Gallitzin.  born  in 
1770.  who  was  one  of  the  first  ordained  Cath- 
olic priests  In  the  Original  American  Colonies 
by  the  first  American  Catholic  bishop,  Most 
Rev.  John  Carroll,  later  first  archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  Md..  whose  brother  was  the  signer 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Father  Gallitzin  is  known  as  the  "Apostle  of 
the  Alleghenles"  and  a  town  is  named  for  him 
near  Altoona,  Pa.  He  died  in  1840  and  is 
buried  at  Loretto,  Pa. 

The  other  is  Bishop  Frederick  Baraga,  born 
In  1797  in  Slovenia,  now  Yugoslavia,  who  also 
came  from  a  family  of  nobles.  He  labored 
among  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan for  37  years  and  died  in  1868.  He  also 
assisted  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  in  1831.  His  cause  for  beatifica- 
tion is  under  consideration  in  Rome. 

SLAV   countess    WORKS    AMONG    THE   INDIANS 

Not  only  that  Bishop  Baraga  left  his  life 
of  leisure  and  comfort  for  the  wilderness  In 
the  New  World,  to  spread  here  the  Christian 
teachings  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  but 
historians  inform  us  that  his  widowed  sister. 
Countess  Antonia  de  Hoeffern.  Inspired  by 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  Indians,  Joined  him 
to  work  among  the  pioneer  women  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  American  Northwest.  She 
was  also  a  pioneer  among  the  Slovene  nuns 
in  America,  whose  communities  performed 
great  services  by  training  future  American 
leaders,  such  as  former  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
present  U.S.  Senator  Frank  Lausche,  Con- 
gressman John  Blatnik,  and  many  others, 
who  are  of   Slovenian  descent.     When  her 
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health  broke  down  in  the  wilderness,  she 
settled  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1849  opened  a 
grade  school  for  girls,  following  thus  the 
example  of  Moravian  Sisters,  who  founded 
the  first  college  lor  girls  in  America.  Bishop 
Baraga  is  honored  by  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Marquette 
diocese  in  1865.  There  is  also  a  Baraga 
County  there,  which  the  writer  visited  in  re- 
spect to  the  great  apostle. 

DR.  PUPIN  and  dr.  TESLA 

Besides  him  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  two 
famous  American  Slav  scientists.  Prof.  Mi- 
chael I.  Pupin.  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Dr.  Nikola  Tesla.  famous  inventor  and  elec- 
trical wizard.  Both  already  deceased,  en- 
riched this  country  with  hundreds  of  patents 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Both  were 
fervent  Christians  and  adherents  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodian  heritage.  Dr.  Pupin 
was  a  Serbian  and  Dr.  Tesla  a  Croatian. 

The  Slovenes  gave  America  many  mission- 
aries, also  Bishop  Ignatius  Mrak  and  Bishop 
John  Vertin,  who  were  successors  of  Bishop 
Baraga  at  Marquette.  Mich.  Bishop  James 
Trobec  headed  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  diocese. 
Bishop  John  Starina  was  first  ordinary  of 
Lead,  now  Rapid  City,  Iowa.  Fathers  Kun- 
dek  and  Konshak  were  well  known  mission- 
aries. 

Before  the  War  of  Independence,  way  back 
In  1680  a  Croatian  Jesuit  found  his  way  to 
New  Mexico,  where  he  labored  among  In- 
dians. We  find  that  several  towns  In  In- 
diana were  founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Kundek. 
traveler  and  pioneer. 

We  are  proud  that  the  first  ordinary  of  the 
Gary  Catholic  diocese  is  an  American  of 
Slovak  descent.  He  is  the  Most  Reverend  An- 
drew G.  Grutka,  D.D.,  leader  and  patron  of 
the  nth  centenary  celebrations  in  honor  of 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  whom  the  late 
Pope  John  XXIII,  of  blessed  memory,  chose 
to  head  the  drive  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Slovak  Institute  in  Rome  in  their  honor  for 
the  training  of  priests  for  Slovakia,  now  un- 
der communistic  rule.  Bishop  Grutka  led 
a  delegation  of  Slovaks  from  the  United 
States  and  11  other  countries,  numbering 
600  pilgrims,  to  the  Vatican,  where  Pope  Paul 
VI  received  them  in  a  special  audience  on 
September  14.  1963. 

Prior  to  that  on  September  11,  the  newly 
elevated  Protonotary  Apostolic,  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Stephen  J.  Krasula,  of  New  York  City, 
preached  in  Slovak  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica, 
Rome,  which  was  the  first  Slovak  sermon  in 
the  history  of  this  famous  church,  known 
as  the  cradle  of  Christendom.  Also  on  Sep- 
:.tember  12,  Carol  Cardinal  Confalonieri 
pontificated  in  the  famous  Rome  basilica 
Santa  Maria  Magglore.  for  the  Slovak  pil- 
grims. It  was  recalled  by  Monsignor  Krasula 
of  New  York  City  that  in  this  basilica,  Pope 
Adrian  II  approved  and  blessed  the  Slavonic 
Liturgical  Books  translated  by  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius. 

And  on  September  13,  1963,  Amleto  G. 
Cardinal  Cicognani,  secretary  of  Vatican 
State,  pontificated  and  preached  in  the 
basilica  of  St.  Clement,  where  St.  Cyril  is 
buried.  On  September  15.  Eugene  Cardinal 
Tlsserant  blessed  the  Slovak  Institute  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  in  Rome,  assisted  by 
Bishop  Grutka  and  American  Slovak  prelates 
and  priests  for  which  the  funds  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  were  raised  in  America  by  Slovak 
fraternal  organizations,  parishes  and  indi- 
viduals, thus  repaying  at  least  partly  the 
debt  to  the  old  country,  from  which  the 
flrst  missionaries  in  America  received  gener- 
ous aid  and  some,  like  the  mentioned  Prince 
CJallitzin  and  Bishop  Baraga  had  wealthy 
families  and  friends  to  support  them,  their 
cause,  and  associates. 

SLAV  PROFESSOR   OF  FIRST  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE  IN 
AMERICA 

—  In  sequence  let  us  look  at  the  great  con- 
tribution of  the  missionaries  from  what  Is 
now  Czechoslovakia.    When  Augustine  Her- 


man, the  first  Czech  In  America,  who  founded 
the  Bohemian  Manor,  after  accepting  large 
grants  for  preparing  maps  of  Maryland  and 
the  neighboring  States  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  famous  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the 
Dutch  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  now 
New  York,  the  Jesuits  established  the  first 
American  Catholic  College  in  Bohemia. 
Md.  Among  the  first  professors  of  this 
college  was  Father  James  Farrar  (Farar) 
which  means  pastor  in  Slovak. 

We  also  learn  that  in  1742  another  Jesuit, 
Father  Wapeler,  erected  a  church  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John 
Nepomucene,  well-known  Bohemian  martyr, 
who  was  murdered  and  thrown  into  River 
Vltava  for  refusing  to  reveal  to  the  jealous 
Bohemian  king  the  confession  of  his  queen- 
wife. 

There  are  many  Slovak  churches  named 
after  this  Bohemian  saint  In  America. 

BLESSED  BISHOP  NEUMANN 

On  Octobe*  13,  1963,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can pilgrims  gathered  in  Rome  for  the  beati- 
fication of  Venerable  John  Nepomucene, 
fourth  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  diocese,  who 
born  in  Bohemia,  present  Czechoslovakia,  In 
1811.  He  was  ordained  In  New  York  City. 
Later  he  joined  the  Redemptorists  Order  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1852. 

Bishop  Neumann  was  honored  recently 
when  Bishop  James  J.  Navagh,  of  Paterson. 
N.J.,  announced  the  naming  of  a  new  minor 
diocesan  seminary  in  his  honor  at  Wayne 
Township,  N.J.  Bishop  Neumann  labored  in 
New  Jersey  as  a  missionary. 

Bishop  Neumann  was  a  linguist,  who  mas- 
tered 12  languages  Including  Russian, 
Gaelic.  Slovak,  and  his  native  Bohemian.  He 
was  the  first  American  bishop  to  prescribe 
40-hour  devotions  in  his  diocese  and  is 
known  as  a  pioneer  in  Catholic  education. 
His  rich  undertakings  in  this  direction  were 
followed  up  by  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph 
Dwenger,  second  bishop  of  Indiana. 

Bishop  Neumann  was  a  great  apostle  of 
youth  and  spent  much  time  teaching  chil- 
dren until  his  brother  Wenceslaus  (Vaclav) 
came  from  old  country  and  also  became  a 
Redemptorist.  His  brother  later  labored  in 
New  Orleans,  where  he  died  in  1896.  It  Is 
most  providential  that  the  present  arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Most  Rev.  John 
J.  Krol.  is  an  American  of  Polish  descent. 

In  our  days  Bishop  Neumann's  successor 
was  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Maria  Kou- 
delka,  born  in  Bohemia  on  December  3,  1852. 
He  came  to  a  Wisconsin  farm  with  his  par- 
ents In  1868  and  was  educated  at  the  St. 
Francis  Seminary  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In 
1875  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by 
Bishop  Gilmour  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bishop 
Koudelka  was  consecrated  in  1908.  He  be- 
came auxiliary  bishop  in  1911  and  second 
bishop  of  Superior,  Wis.,  in  August  1913.  He 
gave  missions  In  most  of  the  American  Slovak 
parishes,  and  took  active  part  on  February 
1911  In  organizing  the  Slovak  Catholic  Feder- 
ation of  America  with  Rev.  Joseph  Murgas. 
priest-scientist.  He  was  honorary  supreme 
president  of  the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union 
and  the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Ladles  Union 
and  took  part  in  their  conventions. 

Bishop  Koudelka  also  was  affiliated  with 
leading  American-Slovak  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. He  built  a  beautiful  orphanage  with 
the  help  of  American  Slovaks  in  Superior, 
Wis.,  and  he  died  there  on  June  24,  1921. 

He  and  Bishop  Baraga  were  eulogized  dur- 
ing the  28th  convention  of  the  First  Catholic 
Slovak  Ladies  Union,  held  in  September  1963 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  the  delegates  voted 
$100,000  for  the  Institute  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  in  Rome.  Bishop  Koudelka  also 
served  as  honorary  president  of  this  ladles 
organization  from  1909  until  his  death. 
Bishop  Koudelka  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Rev.  Stephen  Furdek.  known  as  the  "Father 
of  American  Slovaka." 


The  Byzantine  Catholics  of  Ruthenlan 
Slavonic  Rite  with  an  eparchy  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  headed  by  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Nicholas  T. 
Elko  and  a  new  eparchy  in  Passaic.  N.J-, 
headed  by  Most  Rev.  Stephen  Kocisko  have 
a  beautiful  seminary  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SS.  CYRIL  AND  METHODIUS  BROTHERHOOD  IN 
RUSSIA 

The  Ukrainians  have  been  great  admirers 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  and  have  formed 
a  brotherhood  in  their  honor  in  Kiev,  Russia, 
In  1846.  The  object  of  this^  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodltis  Brotherhood  was  to  unite  all  the 
Christian  Slavs  and  form  the  Slavonic  United 
States  of  Europe  on  a  pattern  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Unfortunately,  their  plan 
was  destroyed  and  the  leaders  Imprisoned. 
Their  great  apostle.  St.  Vladimir,  received 
Christianity  in  99a  through  a  marriage  with 
Princess  Anna  of  Constantinople,  known  as 
"Angel  of  Peace,"  which  is  another  rich  chap- 
ter In  the  Slav  history  linked  with  the  herit- 
age of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius. 

ARCHBISHOP     MARTIN     J.     SPALDING 

The  first  among  the  American  prelates  to 
acquaint  the  U.S.  Catholics  with  the  great 
apostolate  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  was  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Martin  J.  Spald- 
ing, D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md..  the  predecessor 
of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  endorsed  the 
founding  of  our  organization,  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America  in  1911  and 
also  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan,  first  bishop  of  Bridgeport 
diocese  and  now  archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
Md..  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  heritage.  Archbishop  Spald- 
ing published  in  1867  the  general  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  which  he  mentions 
these  two  Slovak  apostles.  No  doubt  this 
publication  was  encouraged  by  the  Influx  of 
Slavs  during  the  American  Civil  War  In 
which  the  Slovaks  had  their  heroes,  includ- 
ing the  well-known  Colonel  Geza  Mihalotzy. 

Likewise,  the  well-known  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop John  Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
one  of  the  first  American  prelates  to  bring 
students  from  Slavonic  cotuitries  to  study  for 
the  priesthood. 

The  late  Monsignor  William  Helnen  of 
Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.,  who  also  came  to  America 
with  ambition  to  work  among  the  Indians, 
learned  here  the  Slovak  language  and 
founded  14  Slovak  parishes  in  the  Phila- 
delphia archdiocese  and  the  present  Allen- 
town  diocese.  Monsignor  Helnen  viEited 
Velehard,  where  he  preached  In  Slovak  In  the 
church,  known  as  basilica  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius. 

Most  Rev.  Michael  Hohan.  late  bishop  of 
Scranton  diocese  visited  Slovakia  during  the 
Austro-Hungarian  regime  before  World 
War  I  to  acquaint  himself  better  with  the 
Slovak  people.  Under  his  guidance  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Slovak  sisters  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  founded  by  Rev.  Mathew  Jankola. 
was  established  and  has  a  motherhouse  and  a 
beautiful  St.  Cyril's  academy  in  Danville,  Pa. 

On  September  30,  1880.  Pope  L«o  Xill  Is- 
sued an  encyclical  "Grande  Munus"  In  honor 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  and  extended 
their  veneration  to  the  entire  Chrlstiandom. 

Archbishop  Jozef  Strossmayer  of  Croatia 
was  a  great  leader  during  this  period. 

IRISH     MONKS    IN    SLOVAKIA 

It  is  recalled  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  present  Slovakia, 
Irish  monks  labored  in  the  country  of  our 
ancestry  but  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
people's  language  their  mission  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Bishop  Gruika  paid  them  tribute  during 
the  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  celebration  on 
June  22.  1963,  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  New 
York  City,  where  he  was  a  great  preacher  In 
Slovak,  invited  bv  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Slovakia  is  a  birthplace  of  St.  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours  born  In  AJD.  316,  then 
known  as  Pannonia.    Now  it  is  an  established 
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fact  that  St.  Martin  was  related  to  St.  Pat- 
rick, the  patron  of  the  Irish,  therefore,  we 
emphasize  that  what  St.  Boniface  is  to  the 
Germans,  St.  Augustine  to  the  English,  and 
St.  Patrick  to  the  Irish,  that  is  what  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  are  to  the  Slovaks. 
The  present  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul  VI,  ad- 
dressing the  American  Slovak  pilgrims  in 
the  Vatican  on  September  14,  1963,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  11th  centenary  of  the 
arrival  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  Slo- 
vakia said:  "Dear  Sons  of  the  Slovak  Na- 
tions •  »  •  Continue  to  cultivate  the  mem- 
ory, cult,  the  Imitation  of  your  saints,  who 
from  distant  Middle  Ages  even  now  light  the 
paths  along  which  the  spirit  of  the  Slovak 
people  must  pass  in  our  time  and  In  the 
future  •  *  ♦  continue  to  maintain  the  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Institute  with  your  of- 
ferings and  your  confidence." 

In  conclusion  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  those,  who  perpetuate  the 
heritage  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  patrons 
and  apKKtles  now  of  seme  300  million  Sla- 
vonic peoples,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
under  the  tyranical  rule  of  atheistic  com- 
munism. 

Considering  the  fact  that  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Ss.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  the  pres- 
ent Slovakia  and  its  neighboring  countries 
11  centuries  ago  the  Irish  monks  labored 
there,  it  is,  indeed,  providential,  that  the 
day  before  their  feast  day.  in  the  year  of  the 
11th  centennial,  on  July  6,  1963,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches,  named  in  their 
honor,  was  dedicated  by  Most  Rev.  Walter 
Kellenberg,  Bishop  of  Rockville  Center  dio- 
cese, at  Deer  Park.  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  where 
Rev.  William  Behan  is  pastor.  The  mission 
was  originally  started  by  the  Slovaks,  who 
rejoice  with  their  American  Catholic  neigh- 
bors of  other  nationalities  that  while  the 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius'  Christian  faith  is 
being  uprooted  by  the  Reds  in  the  countries, 
where  they  planted  it.  that  here  In  a  free 
America,  their  heritage  is  perpetuated  in  a 
true  democratic  spirit. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Mr.  John 
C.  Sciranka,  is  a  well-known  American 
Slovak  journalist  who  in  this  article  calls 
to  our  attention  these  forgotten  pioneers, 
including  Father  Gallitzin,  who  labored 
for  41  years  among  the  people  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  spending  his  own  money 
and  refusing  to  return  to  Russia  to  claim 
his  patrimony.  We  owe  these  great  pio- 
neers our  tribute  in  their  very  historical 
and  unique  contributions  to  America. 

Since  we  very  proudly  recognize  our 
Nation  to  be  the  "melting  pot"  of  the 
world,  the  contributions  of  these  indi- 
vidual and  national  groups  of  immi- 
grants are  a  very  special  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  this 
fascinating  historical  review  by  Mr. 
Sciranka. 

BILL    TO    MAKE    THE    KILLING    OF 
THE   PRESIDENT   OR  VICE   PRES- 
IDENT A  FEDERAL  CRIME 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 

us  believed  the  assassination  of  President 

Kennedy  and  its  tragicomic  aftermath 

would  so  arouse  Congress  that  it  would. 


after  years  of  procrastination,  achieve 
passage  of  a  law  declaring  the  killing  of 
the  President  a  Federal  offense. 

Our  belief  was  short  lived.  Although 
a  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  accomplish  this  end,  none  has  been 
approved  by  either  House.  The  assassi- 
nation of  a  President,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  remains  no  different  from  any  police 
blotter  homicide. 

The  United  States  Code  contains  a 
jerr>'-built  section— 18  U.S.C.  1114— 
which  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill 
postal  inspectors.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents,  employees  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  U.S.  attorneys  and  judges, 
and,  among  others,  property  guards  in 
the  employ  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

The  protection  extends  to  members  of 
the  Secret  Service,  including,  of  course, 
those  agents  charged  with  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  hold  the  highest 
offices  in  the  land.  The  situation  is  in- 
tolerable as  well  as  illogical  and  should 
be  remedied. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  would  make  the  assassination 
of  the  President  or  the  Vice  President  a 
Federal  crime,  subiect  to  Federal  prose- 
cution, adjudication  and  punishment. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill  is  to 
resolve  the  anamolous  distinction  that 
presently  govern  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
"feral  Government.  To  cite  two  examples, 
it  is  a  Federal  crime— 18  U.S.C.  871— to 
mail  a  threat  to  kill  the  President,  but 
not  to  kill  him.  It  also  is  a  Federal  of- 
fense— 18  U.S.C.  372 — if  one  person  con- 
spires with  another  to  injure  or  kill  the 
President!  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  if  an  individual, 
acting  alone,  murders  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  attempts,  as 
simply  and  effectively  as  possible,  to 
codify  the  various  statutes  relating  to  the 
killing  or  attempt  killing  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  all  other 
officers  or  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

First,  the  bill  designates  the  murder 
of  the  President  or  the  Vice  President, 
or  the  President-elect  or  Vice-President- 
elect, a  Federal  crime.  The  maximum 
penalty  upon  conviction  would  be  death 
if  the  jury  decided  the  case  did  not  rec- 
ommend clemency. 

The  attempted  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  also  would  become 
a  Federal  offense,  carrying  a  maximum 
penalty  of  40  years  imprisonment. 

Second,  the  bill  extends  Federal  juris- 
diction to  anyone  who  kills  or  attempts 
to  kill  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree  would  be  death.  Conviction  of 
attempted  murder  would  carry  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  25  years  imprisonment. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  anyone 
who  assaults,  resists,  opposes,  impedes, 
intimidates  or  interferes  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President  or  any  Federal 
employee  or  officer  while  they  are  per- 
forming their  official  duties  shall  be 
charged  with  a  Federal  offense.  The 
maximum  penalty  would  be  a  fine  of 


$5,000  and  a  3-year  prison  sentence,  or 
both.  However,  if  a  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  is  used  in  the  assault  or 
similar  offense  the  penalties  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  or 
a  prison  term  of  10  years,  or  both. 

My  bill  attaches  no  reservations  what- 
ever to  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President  or  Vice 
President.  Other  bills  introduced  on  this 
subject  have  granted  jurisdiction  only 
when  the  President  is  "engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  or  on 
account  of  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties."  This  proviso  seems  to  me 
to  be  unnecessarily  restrictive.  The 
language  may  present  needless  problems 
in  determining  whether  the  President 
was  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties.  Moreover,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  murder  of  a  President  should 
not  be  a  Federal  crime  even  if  the  killing 
occurs  while  the  Chief  Executive  is  play- 
ing golf,  attending  a  family  fimeral  or 
engaged  in  other  activities  which  may  or 
may  not  be  defined  as  "official." 

The  provision  affecting  Federal  em- 
ployees and  officers,  however,  confines 
Federal  jurisdiction  to  those  offenses 
committed  while  the  employee  or  officer 
is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
worthy  one,  and  deserving  of  passage.  I 
urge  its  favorable  consideration.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  us  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  learned  the  lessons  so  tragi- 
cally brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
events  in  Dallas  during  the  last  week  of 
November  1963. 
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"WELL  DONE."  MAJOR  GRISSOM 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  H-^rvey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  fellow  Hoosiers,  and 
all  Americans,  in  saying,  "Well  done"  to 
Maj.  Gus  Grissom  on  his  extraordinary 
flight  in  the  Gemini  spacecraft  this  week. 
He  and  his  flight  companion,  John# 
Young,  exhibited  great  courage  and 
rarely  excelled  spirit  of  adventure  in  the 
calm  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
this  flight. 

We  in  Indiana  are  especially  proud  of 
Gus  Grissom,  not  only  because  he  was 
born  and  raised  in  our  State,  but  because 
he  exemplifles  those  qualities  which  we 
want  to  instill  in  the  youth  of  America. 
As  an  example  of  a  good  family  man,  and 
reflecting  a  good  upbringing  in  a  good 
environment,  Gus  Grissom  is  an  out- 
standing American  in  more  than  one 
category. 

I  congratulate  Gus  on  his  most  recent 
achievement  and  wish  him  and  his  fam- 
ily the  best  in  the  future.  Gus'  accom- 
plishments in  the  space  program  afford 
us  valuable  information  for  future  space 
exploration.  Indiana,  a  State  settled  by 
some  very  hardy  and  persevering  pioneer 
stock,  is  proud  that  one  of  its  own  has 
helped  pioneer  in  the  newest  of  frontiers. 


THE  CURTIS  COROLLARY  TO 

GRESHAM'S  LAW 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
Members  in  either  Chamber.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  flnancial  and  economic  ex- 
perts in  the  country.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  hard-working  men 
I  know.  He  has  evolved  a  theoi-y  of  eco- 
nomics which  he  himself  has  dubbed 
"Curtis'  Corollary  to  Gresham's  Law." 
He  presented  it  to  the  House  last  month 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  45,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  bill. 

Gresham's  law  is  simply  that  bad 
money  will  drive  out  good  and  the  Curtis 
corollary  is  that  Government  money 
drives  out  private  capital. 

The  formulation  of  this  law  has  been 
noted  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
which  recently  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  subject.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  editorial  and  its  conclusion  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 

In  1558  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  flnancial 
agent  of  the  Crown,  painstakingly  explained 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  that  when 
two  or  more  kinds  of  money  of  equal  de- 
nomination— but  unequal  intrinsic  value — 
are  in  circulation,  the  one  with  the  greater 
value  is  hoarded  and  exported.  Basically, 
the  good  knight  explained  to  the  Virgin 
Queen,  bad  money  drives  out  good  money. 

Some  299  years  later  the  economic  prin- 
ciple was  given  the  name  of  Gresham's 
law.  Now  more  than  a  century  later  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  there  has  been  appended 
Curtis'  corollary — Government  money  drives 
out  private  capital. 

While  the  news  has  yet  to  be  hailed  on  the 
fields  of  academe.  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis'  corollary  certainly  seems  to  hold  true 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  program 
is  in  need  of  reevaluation. 

As  envisioned  under  the  Alliance,  $20  bil- 
lion in  Investment  moneys  would  go  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  half  of  It  from  private 
sources.  But  Mr.  Curtis  charges  that,  as 
the  Government  dollars  are  being  sent  into 
Latin  America,  not  only  has  the  private  sec- 
tor not  caught  up,  but  it  has  actually  de- 
clined during  those  years. 

Nor  is  it  just  American  private  capital 
that  is  being  withdrawn.  Latin  capital  Is 
likewise  being  pulled   out. 

Mr.  Curtis  suggests,  and  we  second  it,  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  stop  blindly  pour- 
ing in  dollars  as  though  all  is  going  accord- 
ing to  plan,  when  all  is  quite  obviously  not 
going  according  to  plan.  It  is  time  an  ex- 
haustive reappraisal  was  made  of  the  entire 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Pointing  to  our  payments  Imbalance.  Mr. 
Curtis  asks  why  90  percent  of  the  programs 
are  for  services — not  goods — which  further 
aggravate  that  problem. 

Mr.  Curtis  asks  why  the  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations — which  lends  to  govern- 
ments whose  payments  problems  prevent 
their  getting  conventional  loans — encourages 
Latins  to  spend  the  money  In  Latin  America 
rather  than  here.  How  can  one  Justify  this 
type  of  operation  when  we  face  a  critical 
payments  problem  ourselves? 


What  Mr.  Cuktis  is  asking  Is  that  the 
Johnson  administration,  which  is  calling  on 
one  and  all  to  cut  back  on  expenditures 
abroad,  starts  practicing  a  little  bit  of  what 
it  is  so  piously  preaching. 


WASHINGTON  POST  HITS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S INCONSISTENT  STAND 
ON  USE  OF  GAS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  Hampshire?  y 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday — ^page  5774  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record — I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  decision 
on  the  use  of  gas  as  a  weapon  of  war  and 
the  same  administration's  campaign  op- 
position concerning  authority  for  the  use 
of  tactical  atomic  weapons.  Although 
fleld  commanders  are  thought  not  com- 
petent to  decide  to  use  limited,  tactical 
atomic  weapons  even  under  very  restrict- 
ed conditions,  they  are  apparently  given 
unrestricted  rein  to  employ  chemical 
weaFK)ns.  The  administration  is  trying 
to  brush  aside  this  sort  of  criticism  and 
to  minimize  the  use  of  tear  gas  in  Viet- 
nam as  an  inflated  issue  of  no  real  sub- 
stance. 

There  is  substance  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance in  this  issue,  however,  the  pooh- 
poohing  attitude  of  the  administration 
notwithstanding . 

The  Washington  Post  directed  itself  to 
this  point  in  an  editorial  today.  The  edi- 
torial clearly  shows  up  the  inconsistency 
involved  and  I  offer  it  for  the  Record  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  pondered 
by  every  Member: 

Gas 

There  is  a  considerable  amoimt  of  pious 
hypocrisy  In  some  of  the  moans  of  outrage 
over  the  use  of  nontoxic  gases  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Some  of  the  protests  originate  in 
countries  where  the  cruelties  of  the  regime 
make  vomiting  gas  by  comparison  look  as 
innocent  as  cough  syrup.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  world  reaction 
that  represents  a  natural  and  Justifiable  re- 
vulsion at  the  military  use  of  any  agent  that 
may  In  future  make  It  easier  to  gradually 
move  across  the  line  into  the  use  of  lethal 
gases. 

The  reproach  of  American  citizens  and 
newspapers  is  of  a  double  order:  it  runs  to 
the  use  of  the  gas  Itself  and  to  the  damage 
that  its  ineffective  employment  has  done  the 
United  States.  There  are  few  offenses  in 
statesmen  more  deplorable  than  those  that 
put  the  right  in  the  wrong  and  that  Is  what 
we  have  done.  We  have  put  a  moral  argu- 
ment into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and 
placed  a  moral  burden  on  our  friends.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  we  have  not  moved 
with  agility  to  correct  the  error.  A  Govern- 
ment that  only  a  few  short  months  ago  was 
voicing  its  horror  at  Senator  Goldwater's  sug- 
gestion that  the  choice  of  weapons  be  left 
to  fleld  commanders  cannot  hide  behind  the 
argimient  that  the  election  to  use  gases  Is  a 
field  decision. 

What  Is  especially  revolting  about  It  all 
is  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  the 
nauseous  gases  was  inept.  Ineffectual,  and 
Indecisive  even  In  the  few  cases  where  It  was 
used.    For  no  sound  practical  reason  we  have 


given  comfort  to  our  enemies,  dismayed  our 
friends,  and  outraged  many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. We  might  have  made  something  of  a 
recovery  by  announcing  withdrawal  of  our 
own  supply  of  this  agent  from  the  theater. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  mode  an  inept  and 
unconvincing  defense  of  it. 

Wickedness  sometimes  wins  in  the  court 
of  world  opinion  by  having  success  as  a 
counsel  and  virtue  often  loses  by  having 
failure's  clumsy  clown  as  a  lawyer. 


THE  FLORIDA-COLOMBIA  ALLIANCE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida's 
secretary  of  state,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Adams,  recently  addressed  the  interna- 
tional students  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity in  Tallahassee.  His  remarks  con- 
cerned a  new  and  unique  program  de- 
veloping between  our  State  and  Colom- 
bia. The  Florida-Colombia  alliance  is 
a  program  for  internatioanl  cooperation 
designed  to  strengthen  commerce  and 
democracy  between  the  two  partners.  Its 
beginning  is  described  by  Mr.  Adams  as 
follows : 

The  Florida-Colombia  alliance  has  Its  roots 
In  the  diplomatic  tours  which  have  been 
sponsored  for  the  past  3  years  by  the  ofiBce 
of  your  secretary  of  state.  Our  interest  in 
developing  closer  relationships  between 
Florida  and  sovereign  nations,  resulted  In  an 
Invitation  from  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  October  of  1963  to  make  a  good- 
will tour  of  Colombia. 

During  the  initial  visit  consultations  re- 
vealed that  the  Colombian  Government 
places  fijst  priority  for  continued  and  ac- 
celerated development  upon  education. 
Therefore,  it  seemed  that  Florida  could  im- 
mediately respond  in  an  effective  way  by 
initiating  education  programs  thereby  as- 
sisting the  Colombians  in  meeting  this  press- 
ing need. 

We  thereby  will  have  developed  a  relation- 
ship with  these  people  which  nothing  can 
supersede  even  the  momentary  economic  ad- 
vantages of  other  nations,  for  there  will 
always  be  those  who  pass  across  the  stage 
with  a  momentary  advantage  In  diverse  fields. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  if  we  can  get 
this  education  exchange  going,  the  future 
benefits  will  be  so  much  more  permanent 
than  if  we  had  made  a  fiashy,  papier  mache 
approach  which  is  too  often  made  to  gain 
momentary  friendships. 

The  bonds  between  Florida  and  Colom- 
bia are  being  foi*ged  on  the  anvil  of  basic 
similarities.  As  the  secretary  of  state 
noted : 

Colombia  and   Florida   share  similar  cli- 
mates and  topography,  especially  along  the 
northern  coast;  we  share  a  common  Spanish  /" 
heritage,  tradition,  culture,  and  Interest.  V 

We  share  similar  economies,  based  upon 
agriculture,  tourism,  light  industry,  and  ex- 
cellent ports.  Barranquilla  is  closer  to  Miami 
than  is  Philadelphia — the  birthplace  of 
American  democracy.  Bogotd  is  closer  to 
Tallahassee  than  is  San  Francisco.  Truly. 
Florida  is  cradled  in  the  Caribbean  commu- 
nity and  can  become  even  closer  in  more  than 
Just  a  geographical  sense. 

Therefore,  due  to  this  natural  aCanity  In  so 
many  areas  we  are  working  with  Colombia 
as  a  point  of  beginning. 
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Also  due  to  their  needs  and  our  resources 
in  education  we  determined  that  this,  too, 
should  be  our  point  of  beginning. 

Student  exchange  is  but  the  first  step 
of  an  expanding  relationship  envisioned 
between  Florida  and  Colombia.  In  his 
Tallahassee  address,  Mr.  Adams  points  to 
the  future  by  observing : 

We  hope  to  expand  upon  the  initial  ex- 
change of  students  by  beginning  faculty  ex- 
changes, sending  technical  experts  in  agri- 
culture, ports  development,  public  health, 
etc..  to  Colombia,  training  more  students, 
teachers,  and  technicians  in  Florida  and  by 
assisting  in  the  development  of  that  nation's 
educational  television  facilities. 

To  aid  m  the  financing  of  these  broadened 
types  of  education  programs,  we  have  created 
a  Florida  Inter-American  Alliance  Education 
Fund.  It  is  our  Intention  to  incorporate  this 
fund  so  that  it  can  receive  contributions 
from  individuals,  corporations,  and  organiza- 
tions to  foster  and  promote  the  educational 
programs  of  the  alliance. 

Last  November  28,  a  distinguished 
Florida  program  development  team  de- 
paited  to  visit  the  northern  coastal 
states  of  Colombia. 

The  team  members,  briefed  in  Miami 
by  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  Director  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  programs,  in- 
cluded : 

Mr.  Bruce  Barrow,  international  di- 
rector, Florida  JC's;  Mr.  Larry  Benson, 
executive  secretary,  Florida -Colombia 
Alliance  Committee:  Mr.  Joe  Brown,  ex- 
ecutive assistant,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Ellis  Clark,  vice 
president.  First  National  Bank  of  Miami, 
Fla.;  Mr.  Scotty  Praser,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Florida;  the  Honorable  Chuck  Hall,  may- 
or of  Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Fla.; 
Dr.  Harry  Philpott,  vice  president. 
University  of  Florida;  Mr.  Gene  Phipps, 
Florida  Partners  Education  Subcommit- 
tee: Mr.  Stephen  Richards,  manager, 
Pan-American  Sulphur  Co.;  Dr.  James 
Wattenbarger, '  State  director.  Division 
Community  Junior  College. 

This  team  of  10  Floridians  from 
throughout  the  State  traveled  to  Bogota 
and  the  northern  coastal  states  of  Mag- 
dalena,  Atlantico,  and  Bolivar  last  De- 
cember with  financial  assistance  from 
the  partners  of  the  alliance — a  program 
brilliantly  and  successfully  implemented 
by  its  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  direc- 
tor, James  Boren. 

This  team  of  Floridians,  all  experts  in 
their  fields,  represented  ports  and  trade, 
education,  public  administration,  agri- 
culture, public  health,  and  civic  organi- 
zations. Their  purpose  for  the  trip  was 
to  survey  and  determine  possible  ave- 
nues for  new  programs  within  the  Flor- 
ida-Colombia Alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend these  gentlemen  who  have  madfi 
such  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  better  hemispheric  understand- 
ing by  the  initiation  of  this  important 
relationship.  Their  recommendations 
contain  a  blueprint  for  the  future  of  the 
Florida-Colombia  Alliance.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  sums  up  the  alliance  this 
way: 

We  are  laying  a  foundation  for  our  pro- 
gram based  upon  achievement  which  we  be- 
lieve will  last  for  generations.  As  every  good 
construction  engineer  knows,  foundations 
must  be  placed  on  a  sound  footing.    For  this 


reason  we  are  taking  one  step  at  a  time 
choosing  priorities  carefully,  before  we  move 
forward  on  a  planned,  progressive  path.  Just 
as  we  are  limiting  our  initial  efforts  to  the 
Republic  of  Columbia  so  are  we  gaging 
Florida's  .  first  united  statewide  experiment 
in  the  adventure  of  international  relations, 
to  match  Colombia's  priority  of  needs. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gilligan]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  presently  has  under  con- 
sideration H.R.  2485  which  proposes  a 
system  of  temporary  and  partial  Federal 
support  for  the  cost  of  technical  and 
professional  staff  in  newly  constructed 
community  health  centers  to  be  built 
under  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  report 
favorably  to  the  House  on  this  measure 
and  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
approve  it,  thus  enabling  hundreds  of 
American  communities  to  launch  a  bold 
new  program  against  the  tragic  ravages 
of  mental  illness.  I  feel  confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
want  assurance  that  the  Federal  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  be  used  by 
the  several  States  to  sponsor  and  pro- 
mote more  aggressive  and  sounder  men- 
tal health  programs,  and  will  not  be 
used  as  a  device  to  permit  the  States  to 
avoid  their  primary'^Msponsibilities  in 
the  field  of  mental  health.  To  that  end, 
I  shall  propose  in  the  committee  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  2485,  designed  to 
protect  these  objectives. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  bet- 
ter understand  the  situation  which  has 
developed  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which 
makes  the  amendment  necessary,  I  will 
indicate  the  full  background  of  the 
problem. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2985  is  to  provide 
the  basis  for  a  working  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  States,  and  or- 
ganizations in  local  communities  for  a 
joint  effort  to  develop  what  Secretary 
Celebreeze  has  termed  "a  bold  new 
approach"  to  the  problem  of  promoting 
mental  health  and  preventing  mental  ill- 
ness, the  development  and  staffing  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers. 

The  Secretary  has  further  pointed  out 
that  this  committee's  report  on  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  emphasized  that  the 
program  should  be  "so  tailored  as  not  to 
result  in  the  Federal  Government's  as- 
suming the  traditional  responsibility  of 
the  States,  localities,  and  the  medical 
profession  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill." 


In  other  words,  in  providing  further 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
communities  by  providing  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  for  the  initial  operation  of 
these  new  Centers,  the  objective  is  to  en- 
courage new  and  more  intensive  pro- 
grams, not  to  replace  with  Federal  dol- 
lars, local  or  State  expenditures,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  provide  a  screen  of  new 
activity  in  this  field  behind  which  State 
governments  can  curtail  or  restrict  their 
activities  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

The  Federal  Government  obviously 
cannot  and  should  not  force  the  State 
governments  to  do  anything,  but  it  is  well 
to  realize  the  efforts  and  dollars  of  all  of 
us  will  be  wasted  unless  all  the  partners 
in  this  arrangement  press  forward  with 
equal  vigor,  and  do  all  within  their  power 
to  achieve  the  goal.  If  any  one  of  the 
partners  is  permitted  to  shirk  its  respon- 
sibilities the  result  will  be  a  fraud  on 
the  taxpayers,  and  a  cruel  hoax  on  the 
families  of  the  victims  of  mental  disease. 

For  the  Federal  Government  simply  to 
provide  matching  grants  is  not  sufficient 
to  assure  success  of  any  program,  if  the 
State  receiving  them  does  not  respond 
properly  to  its  duty. 

As  an  example,  I  point  out  the  case  of 
Ohio  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Federal 
grants  during  the  past  year  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  mentally  ill.  Ohio  for  the 
last  several  years  has  lagged  behind  in 
this  most  important  area,  though  it  is  a 
leader  in  wealth  in  the  Nation.  At  pres- 
ent. Ohio  is  52d  out  of  54  national  juris- 
dictions in  the  number  of  mentally  dis- 
abled persons  rehabilitated  per  100,000 
persons  of  population.  Additionally,  the 
ratio  of  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors is  1  to  138,000  population,  while 
the  national  average  is  1  to  70,000  popu- 
lation. In  spite  of  this  fact,  though  the 
Federal  Government  allocated  grants  of 
$4.25  million  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill  to  Ohio  in  1965,  fully  $2.7 
million,  or  64  percent  of  the  total  grants, 
were  not  used  simply  because  the  State 
refusRl  to  come  up  with  the  matching 
funds. 

Moreover,  the  State  may  juggle  its 
bookkeeping  methods,  and  by  unilateral 
action  divest  itself  of  a  continuing  re- 
spon,sibility  in  a  given  field  of  endeavor. 
For  example,  Ohio  recently  adopted  leg- 
islation implementing  ADCU,  and  began 
transferring  thousands  of  families  from 
poor  relief — a  State  program — to  ADUC 
— a  federally  supported  program.  At 
the  same  time,  the  State,  by  unilat- 
eral action  altered  the  terms  of  its  poor 
relief  program  with  local  governments. 
Where  traditionally  Ohio  had  matched 
local  efforts  on  a  50-50  basis,  the  State's 
effort  was, cut  to  40  percent.  In  many 
cases  the  local  governments  had  no  re- 
sources to  meet  the  added  burden,  and 
family  allowances  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple on  poor  relief  were  slashed  to  70  per- 
cent of  subsistence.  The  result  of  this 
action  by  Ohio  was  tha't  State  welfare 
expenditures  were  cut  back.  Federal  and 
local  expenditures  climbed,  and  thou- 
sands of  helpless,  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple suffered  in  hopeless  misery. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  safe- 
guards should  be  adopted  to  insure,  so 
far  as  possible,  that  the  States  which 
would  request  and  accept  Federal  a-ssist- 
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ance  in  these  new  programs  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  are  really  doing  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  job  in  this  field. 
The  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  Correction  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee on  March  4,  1965,  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  2985.  In  his  testimony, 
Mr.  Janis  said  that: 

On  March  22,  1965,  the  citizens  committee 
will  submit  an  interim  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  In  this  report  they  recom- 
mended that  Federal  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  assist  communities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  comprehensive  centers  serving  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded.  They 
too  feel  that  if  a  Job  is  to  be  done,  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  join  hands  in  behalf  of  Improved 
programs  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Janis'  comment  is  only  one  side  of 
the  story  of  that  report.  Though  it  is  due 
to  be  released  on  March  22,  1965,  to  the 
Governor  alone,  and  later  to  the  public, 
portions  of  that  report  have  already  been 
reported  by  the  press.  In  the  Columbus 
Ohio,  Citizen  Journal  of  February  25, 
1965,  it  is  reported  that  the  subcommit- 
tee concerned  with  manpower  had  al- 
ready made  its  findings  known  to  the 
chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee.  In 
that  report  these  points  were  made : 

First.  The  problem  of  manpower  in 
the  area  of  mental  health  in  Ohio  is  of 
crisis  proportions. 

Second.  Turnover  of  personnel  is  par- 
ticularly critical  at  the  supervisory  level. 

Third.  The  great  loss  of  professional 
persormel  in  the  State  programs  is  all  the 
more  alarming  in  view  of  the  rising  rate 
of  admissions  to  State  hospitals. 

Fourth.  The  low  pay  for  psychologists, 
social  workers,  nurses,  occupational  ther- 
apists, and  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  does  not  compare  favorably 
\i1th  pay  for  similar  positions  in  other 
States. 

And  most  significant,  in  relation  to 
the  problem  we  are  currently  studying, 
the  report  indicates  that  "there  has  been 
an  alarming  and  overwhelming  loss  of 
personnel  in  Ohio's  State-aided  commu- 
nity clinic  programs." 

The  newspaper  account  indicated  that 
when  the  director  of  finance  in  Ohio, 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Krabach,  was  informed 
of  the  study,  he  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  at  least  $50  million  to  put  the  com- 
inittee's  program  into  effect.  This  may 
be  so,  for  Mr.  Krabach  should  know 
Ohio's  financial  situation  better  than 
anyone  else.  Is  Ohio,  then,  making  the 
kind  of  attempt  that  is  required?  The 
expenditures  for  mental  health  in  Ohio — 
not  including  correction — for  the  past 
several  years  are: 

Fiscal  1962 $64,042,510 

Fiscal  1963 67,792,810 

Fiscal  1964 67,823,799 

Fiscal  1965 67,821,555 

Fiscal  1966  (budget) 7^,745,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  fiscal  1963, 
1964,  and  1965.  the  amount  expended 
varied  less  than  1  percent — indeed,  the 
1965  figure  was  lower  than  that  for  1964. 

But  what  is  not  apparent  at  first  glance 
is  that,  in  fact,  Ohio,  for  each  of  these 
years,  was  actually  falling  far  behind 
in  mental  health  services.  Statutory  re- 
quirements for  pay  raises,  along  with  in- 


creases in  equipment  costs,  food,  medi- 
cines, and  increases  in  nimibers  of  pa- 
tients had  to  come  out  of  the  budget  of 
each  succeeding  year. 

In  other  words,  just  to  keep  the  same 
level  of  services,  Ohio  should  have  been 
budgeting  at  least  $4  million  more  each 
year.  Consequently,  by  1964,  Ohio  was 
$4  million  below  the  budget  for  1963. 
By  1965  it  was  $8  million  below  1963. 
By  1966  it  will  have  been  $12  million  be- 
low the  standard  of  1963,  and  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1966,  Ohio  will  be  $16  mil- 
lion below  the  standard  of  1963.  While 
it  is  true  that  there  is  great  pressure  on 
the  State  of  Ohio  by  citizens  groups 
which  has  caused  a  proposed  budget  in- 
crease in  this  area  of  more  than  $6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966,  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1966,  even  if  the  Ohio  Legislature  grants 
the  full  request  of  the  Governor,  Ohio 
will  have  fallen  $10  million  behind  the 
1963  level.  This  is  so,  even  at  a  time 
when  most  other  States  have  increased 
the  expenditures  for  their  mental  health 
progi'ams  far  above  the  normal  incre- 
ments required  by  increased  costs  of 
services  and  construction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  further  how 
Ohio  stands  in  relation  to  the  other  nine 
major  industrial  States  in  the  Nation  in 
certain  categories.  All  ranking  below 
indicate  expenditures  in  public  mental 
hospitals,  1963: 

Category  Rank 

Total    dally    expenditure    per    resident 

patient 10 

Expenditures  for  capital  additions  and 
improvements  (average  dally  per  resi- 
dent patient) '9 

Total  expenditures  for  puMlc  mental 
hospitals  and  public  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded '  10 

» Ohio's  daily  expenditure  was  $0.09;  the 
10-State  average  was  $0  22;  and  the  leading 
State  (Indiana)   spent  $0.49. 

=  Ohio's  expenditure  was  $6.32;  the  10-State 
average  was  $9.62;  and  the  leading  State 
(New  York)   spent  $15.02. 

Mr.  James  A.  Connolly,  of  the  legisla- 
tive relations  committee,  the  Mental 
Health  Association  of  the  Cincinnati 
area,  who  did  an  exhaustive  study  of 
mental  health  expenditures  in  Ohio,  esti- 
mates that  at  least  $29  million  more  must 
be  spent  this  year  in  Ohio  for  that  State 
to  come  up  to  even  the  average  of  the 
second-  to  fifth-rated  industrial  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  of  Ohio, 
then,  will  not  reduce  its  commitment  to 
mental  health  because  of  an  increase  in 
Federal  dollars,  and  claim  that  it  is  doing 
the  taxpayers  of  Ohio  a  service. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
will  not,  as  it  did  in  its  welfare  programs, 
shift  its  responsibility  for  the  community 
health  centers  to  the  communities,  which 
could  not  possibly  accept  the  new  respon- 
sibility, when  Federal  grants  decline  and 
eventually  stop,  as  they  will  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  further,  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  will  not,  as  it  did  in  its 
programs  for  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally ill,  refuse  to  provide  matching 
moneys  to  Federal  grants  in  the  future 
for  such  programs  as  this  one  we  now 
consider. 

Based  on  recent  experience  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  2985 


may  very  well  provide  tremendous  im- 
petus to  a  bold  new  program  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mental  illness,  but  only 
if  the  bfll  is  so  amended  as  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  thing  that  has  happened  in 
Ohio  for  the  past  few  years.  ^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XXVI 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  25th  part  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis." 

This  installment  details  the  impact 
that  this  series  has  had  on  New  York  City. 
It  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  February  15,  1965: 
New  York  Crrr  in  Crisis — Trib  Series:  The 
Impact  Thus  Far 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
steff) 

"New  York  is  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world — and  everything  is  wrong  with  it." 

With  these  words  the  Herald  Tribune  on 
January  25  launched  its  investigative  series — 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  series  has  presented — and  will  con- 
tinue to  present  on  a  continuing  basis — a 
detailed  and  far-ranging  indictment  of  a  city 
government  which  through  inefficiency  and 
indifference  has  lost  touch  with  Its  people 
and  of  8  million  people  who  through  fear, 
frustration,  and  bewilderment  have  come  to 
accept  conditions  and  services  that  grow  in- 
creasingly intolerable  every  day. 

In  order  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of 
these  problems  that  cloud  the  present  and 
threaten  the  future  of  this  greatest  city  in 
the  world,  a  special  team  of  foiir  reporters 
and  writers  spent  more  than  6  months  inter- 
viewing hundreds  of  city  officials  and  citi- 
zens before  the  first  story  appeared. 

One  of  the  first  persons  interviewed  was  an 
officer  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  He  expressed 
great  Interest  in  the  project  but  even  great^ 
er  skepticism  about  its  effect. 

"You're  posing  an  interesting  problem," 
he  said.  "But,  frankly,  I  wonder  if  anybody 
really  cares  any  more.  New  Yorkers  still  can 
be  vigorous,  vital,  and  effective  when  it  is 
their  own  personal  comfort  or  well-being  that 
is  being  disturbed.  The  real  question  Is: 
How  much  do  New  Yorkers  care  today  about 
the  problems  of  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city?" 

A  RESOUNDING  ANSWER 

Today,  3  weeks  after  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis"  started,  the  Herald  Tribune  has  an 
answer  to  the  Ford  Foundation  official's  ques- 
tion. 

From  the  thousands  of  phone  calls  and 
letters  (a  fifth  full  page  of  these  appears  to- 
day) ,  it  Is  obvious  that  New  Yorkers  do  csu^ 
deeply — about  themselves,  It  is  true,  but  also 
about  people  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  about  New  York  Itself,  and  about  the 
civic  apathy  and  city  Inefficiency  that  have 
permitted  these  problems  to  become  so  vast 
and  so  critical. 

Reaction  to  the  series  has  been  nationwide. 
Letters  and  calls  have  come  In  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

In  Washlngtctti,  two  Congressmen — a 
Democrat  from  New  York  City  and  a  Re- 
publican from  New  Jersey — entered  four  of 
the  stories  In  the  Congressional  Recx)rd. 
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In  New  York,  a  city  councilman  called  for 
an  Immediate  investigation  of  the  city's 
failure  to  prevent  its  middle  class  from  leav- 
ing, a  problem  presented  in  the  series. 

Dozens  of  leading  businessmen,  church 
leaders,  and  educators  have  lauded  the  series. 
In  response  to  the  series,  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  both  have  called 
for  the  formation  of  a  supercitlzens'  council 
to  bring  about  inunediate  action  and  get 
New  York  City  moving  again. 

Four  universities  In  the  New  York  area 
have  assigned  the  series  as  required  reading 
In  their  city  government  and  urban  affairs 
classes. 

And  two  other  New  York  City  newspapers 
and  dozens  of  radio  and  television  newsmen 
have  praised  the  series. editorially. 

"It  is  not  corruption  that  is  killing  this 
city,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth  Clerk,  professor  of 
psychology  at  City  College  of  New  York,  the 
day  the  series  started.  "New  York  is  dying 
from  creeping  dry  rot,  steadily  increasing 
blight,  and  a  total  lack  of  leadership." 

Over  the  last  3  weeks,  the  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis"  series  has  documented  this  creep- 
ing dry  rot.  this  steadily  increasing  blight, 
and  this  lack  of  leadership — where  important 
problems  are  turned  over  to  special  commit- 
tees and  then  forgotten  and  where  a  govern- 
ment seems  to  survive  by  indecision  and  a 
policy  of  not  rocking  the  boat. 

Repeatedly,  the  series  has  brought  into  the 
open  the  failure  of  the  city's  urban-renewal 
program  where,  after  15  years  and  a  commit- 
ment of  $2,197  billion,  only  24,000  apartment 
units  out  of  a  total  of  63.000  are  listed  as 
completed  by  the  housing  and  redevelopment 
board. 

Under  investigation,  the  city  administra- 
tion's glowing  reports  and  press  releases  have 
paled  alongside  the  facts. 

In  Bellevue  South,  citizens  have  been  vic- 
timized by  haphazard  planning  and 
indecision. 

Dozens  of  small  businessmen  had  checked 
with  the  planning  commission  and  the  HRB, 
learned  that  no  renewal  was  planned  for  a 
certain  address,  moved  in  and  then,  months 
later  at  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
themselves,  discovered  that  the  city  had 
changed  Its^mind  and  altered  its  plans. 

In  Cooper  Square,  where  residents  credit 
the  Herald  Tribune's  series  for  finally  prod- 
ding the  mayor  into  meeting  with  them  after 
months  of  evasion  and  broken  promises,  citi- 
zens are  being  victimized  by  indecision  and 
reports  of  political  pressures. 

And  in  the  West  Side  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect, the  one  area  that  the  city  administration 
continues  to  single  out  with  pride  as  a  prime 
example  of  human  renewal  where  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  are  working  in  com- 
plete harmony  and  agreement,  citizens  are 
outraged — by  the  administration's  Ineffici- 
ency, bureaucracy,  red-tape  and  lack  of 
coordination. 

A  DOCUMENTED  RECORD 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  the  series  has 
documented  dozens  of  examples  where  the 
city  Increasingly  has  failed  its  citizens — In  Its 
hospitals,  In  Its  schools,  in  its  streets,  in  Its 
parks,  in  its  subways,  in  Its  planning  and  In 
Its  attitude. 

The  series  has  revealed  so  far  that  more 
than  800.000  middle-class  whites  have  fled  the 
city  since  1950  and  been  replaced  by  more 
than  800,000  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  a 
vast  majority  of  wliom  possess  little  or  no 
Job  skills. 

The  city  administration  says,  "We  must  do 
something  to  keep  our  young  middle  class" 
but  remains  unable  to  do  anything  to  stop 
the  flow. 

A  garment-center  businessman  Is  more 
realistic.  "More  and  more  New  York  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  city  of  white  collar  Jobs  and  blue- 
collar  people."  he  said.  "Words  from  city 
hall  aren't  enough.    We  need  better  and  more 


reasonable  housing,  better  schools  and  some 
protection  in  the  streets." 

Manvtfacturers  who,  because  of  taxes, 
unions,  traffic,  available  facilities  and  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude,  are  moving  out  of  the 
city  In  Increasing  numbers. 

The  steadily  Increasing  crimes  of  violence 
and  a  growing  fear  have  convinced  many 
New  Yorkers  that  the  police  department  is  no 
longer  able  to  make  the  streets,  the  parks, 
the  subways,  and  even  the  most  expensive 
apartment  houses  safe  for  the  city's  citizens. 

Tliere  is  a  growing  state  of  poverty  where 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  be- 
comes more  insurmountable  every  day. 
Despite  the  considerable  expense  of  taxpay- 
ers' money,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
city's  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans.  and  aged  con- 
tinue to  live  in  rat-infested  tenements  where 
crime  and  deprivation  walk  hand  in  hand. 

For  these  people,  there  are  promises  from 
city  hall — promises  and  little  else. 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  services  In 
almost  every  area  where  slumlords,  because  of 
redtape,  antiquated  housing  code  enforce- 
ment, and  the  courts,  find  it  easier  to  pay  a 
small  fine  rather  than  provide  heat  and  the 
other  required  necessities  for  their  tenants — 
and  continue  to  get  away  with  it. 

The  mayor's  solution?  After  1  year  of 
planning,  he  has  set  up  a  special  phone  num- 
ber that  people  can  call  if  they  don't  have 
heat.  The  complaint  will  then  be  referred 
to  the  proper  city  agency  and,  after  consider- 
able redtape.  something  perhaps  might  be 
done. 

To  people  who  already  know  which  agen- 
cies should  be  contacted  and  have  already 
gone  without  heat  for  weelis  and  months 
after  contacting  them,  the  mayor's  solution 
appears  to  be  no  solution  at  all. 

WEEKS    OF    WAITING 

Even  in  houses  taken  over  by  the  city — 
for  example,  to  make  way  for  the  Bellevue 
South  redevelopment — where  the  city  Is  the 
landlord,  citizens  have  had  to  wait  weeks  un- 
til broken  pipes  are  repaired  and  sewage  Is 
cleaned  up. 

In  one  Instance,  as  reported  in  the  series, 
the  residents  of  one  house  in  Bellevue  South 
called  the  city  for  assistance  when  the  pipes 
burst  and  flooded  the  basement  with  sewage. 
By  the  time  the  city  got  around  to  repairing 
the  damage  (not  until  a  story  appeared  in 
the  Herald  Tribune) ,  2  weeks  had  passed  and 
rats  had  moved  Into  the  basement. 

In  another  Instance,  reported  In  the  series 
(and  repaired  the  day  after  the  story  ap- 
peared), a  Brooklyn  woman  called  the  bu- 
reau of  sewers  on  January  27  to  say  that  a 
sewer  outside  her  home  had  overflowed  and 
backed  up  into  her  closet  and  bathroom. 
She  was  told  it  would  be  taken  care  of  "as 
soon  as  possible."  Despite  several  calls  to 
the  bureau  of  sewers  and  three  to  the  mayor's 
office,  the  sewer  was  not  repaired  until  13 
days  later. 

The  tendency  of  city  departments  to  take 
extreme  amounts  of  time  Is  not  limited  to 
sewers  and  cellars.  This  tendency  starts  at 
the  top — with  the  mayor,  who  Invariably 
promises  immediate  action,  assigns  the  mat- 
ter to  some  special  commission  and  then, 
months  and  even  years  later,  announces  that 
he  Is  still  considering  the  problem. 

There  are  dozens  of  examples  of  reports  re- 
quested by  Mayor  Wagner  or  one  of  his  ap- 
pointed department  heads,  paid  for  with  city 
taxpayers'  money  and  then  left  to  gather 
dust  In  the  corners  of  city  hall  offices. 

Two  brought  to  light  by  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis"  are  the  Greenlelgh  survey  (report- 
edly an  Indictment  of  the  city's  handling  of 
the  relocation  of  West  Side  urban  renewal 
residents)  and  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Report 
(reportedly  critical  of  the  city's  inability  to 
stop  the  flow  of  manufacturers  out  of  the 
city) . 

Both  have  been  making  the  roimds  of  city 
department  offices  for  months,  one  reported- 


ly has  already  been  revised  to  present  a  less 
shocking  picture  of  failure,  and  neither  has 
been  released. 

Asked  about  these  reports,  many  city  of- 
ficials were,  at  first,  reluctant  to  admit  they 
even  existed.  Prodded,  they  did  concede 
that  they  exist,  that  they  were  being  studied 
and  that  they  wotild  be  released  shortly. 

There  are  not  many  people,  outside  of  the 
city  administration,  however,  who  believe 
that  these  reports  would  ever  have  been  re- 
leased to  the  public  had  not  the  Herald 
Tribune  focused  public  attention  on  them. 
Yet,  even  with  this  exposure,  few  people.  In- 
cluding many  inside  the  administration,  be- 
lieve these  reports  will  ever  be  released  In 
their  original  form  and  tone. 

Unlike  corporations,  which  commission 
studies  to  Improve  their  operation,  the  city 
government  does  not  always  commission 
studies  and  then  act  on  the  findings. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  city 
planning  commission,  city  officials  frequent- 
ly soften  the  tone  of  a  report — to  make  It 
more  In  keeping  with  the  image  of  a  boom- 
ing economy  and  flourishing  city  they  want 
to  perpetuate.  Sometimes,  according  to 
this  one  official,  some  reports  are  not  made 
public  in  any  form. 

A  typical  example  of  bureaucracy  and 
Indecision  at  the  top  centers  on  two  re- 
ports— one  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  other  by  the  mayor's  action 
panel. 

The  former — which  called  for  the  mayor 
to  Issue  an  executive  order  directing  con- 
tractors doing  construction  work  for  the 
city  to  maintain  integrated  work  forces  at  all 
levels  of  employment — was  sent  to  Mayor 
Wagner  13  months  ago. 

The  latter — calling  for  a  city  to  refuse  to 
deal  with  any  contractor  who,  in  turn,  would 
deal  with  a  union  that  had  been  found  to 
discriminate — was  sent  to  the  mayor  10 
months  ago. 

What  has  happened  to  these  recommenda- 
tions? 

According  to  one  of  his  aids,  Mayor 
Wagner  last  week  was  still  studying  the  pro- 
posals. 

A  decision,  said  the  aid — who  has  given 
this  same  response  to  at  least  a  dozen  in- 
quiries by  the  Tribune  regarding  the  state 
of  other  long-overdue  decisions — should  be 
forthcoming  shortly. 

Yet,  of  all  the  examples  of  Indecision, 
procrastination,  inefficiency  and  pressure, 
none  has  persisted  so  long  or  so  loudly  m 
the  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway. 

A  2-mile  stretch  of  highway  that  winds  its 
way  crosstown  from  the  West  Side  Highway 
and  the  Holland  Tunnel  to  the  Williamsburg 
and  Manhattan  bridges,  the  Lower  Manhat- 
tan Expressway  was  first  placed  in  the  city's 
master  plan  of  arterial  highways  In  Jan- 
uary of  1941. 

Today,  more  than  24  years  later.  It  remains 
on  this  map  and  It  Is  still  not  buUt  or 
rejected. 

CRITICS  AND   SUPPORTERS 

There  are  some  people — mainly  area  resi- 
dents and  civil  rights  groups — who  say  the 
expressway  would  be  a  drastic  waste  of 
money.  They  are  extremely  vocal  and  they 
are  persistent — and  they  have  studies  whlcli. 
they  say,  prove  their  point. 

There  are  other  people — mainly  the  admin- 
istration, unions,  and  businessmen — who  say 
that  the  expressway  would  stimulate  the 
city's  economy,  ease  the  increasing  traffic 
problems  In  lower  Manhattan  and  perhaps 
bring  about  a  rebirth  of  the  area.  They  are 
extremely  vocal  and  they  are  persistent— 
and  they  also  have  studies  which,  they  say. 
prove  their  point. 

And  In  the  middle,  the  man  who  ultimately 
must  make  a  decision,  the  man  who  must 
make  a  decision  on  a  matter  that  he  has 
already  been  both  for  and  then  against,  on 
a  matter  that  has  already  been  studied  to 
death,   is   Mayor   Robert   Wagner,   who  re- 
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peatedly  has  said  that  he  doesn't  think  de- 
cisions should  be  made  in  haste. 

When  pressed  by  a  TV  news  reporter  re- 
cently about  whether  24  years  of  considera- 
tion might  be  considered  a  little  too  long 
by  some  people,  the  mayor  snapped  back, 
"Not  by  the  people  who  live  there." 

On  this  point,  the  mayor  was  either 
grossly  misinformed  or  defending  himself 
and  his  listeners. 

His  failure  to  come  to  a  final  decision  on 
the  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway  has  helped 
no  one.  There  are  few  things  the  oppo- 
nents and  the  proponents  of  this  road  agree 
on.  One  of  them,  however,  Is  that  the  mayor 
has  complicated  the  problem  by  not  acting 
boldly. 

While  he  has  procrastinated,  the  area  con- 
tinues to  decline  drastically,  small  business- 
men and  homeowners  are  unable  to  borrow 
money  to  make  repairs  and  a  group  of  New 
Yorkers  Is  being  victimized. 

The  last  hearing  on  the  expressway  was 
held  on  December  22  and,  after  It,  the  mayor 
said.  "We  are  not  going  to  stall  this  along." 

Since  then,  when  pressed  for  some  Indica- 
tion when  a  decision  would  finally  be 
reached,  one  of  the  mayor's  aids  said  that 
the  mayor  woJHd  announce  his  decision  by 
the  end  of  Ja!nuary  "at  the  very  latest." 

Today  is  February  15  and  citizens  all  over 
New  York  are  still  waiting  for  answers  and 
direction  from  city  hall  on  the  Lower  Man- 
hattan Expressway  and  dozens  of  other  ex- 
treme and  much-studied  problems. 

In  the  continuing  series,  "New  York  City 
In  Crisis,"  the  Herald  Tribune  will  continue 
to  press  for  these  answers  and  action  in  an 
attempt  to  make  this  city  a  better  city  in 
which  to  live  and  to  work. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXVII 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewonjan  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February 
16,1965. 

This  installment  consists  of  two  arti- 
cles. The  first  concerns  a  crime  preven- 
tion program  for  New  York's  subway  sys- 
tem and  the  second  concerns  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  in  New  York  City. 

The  articles  follow : 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Feb.  16,  1965] 
Nrw  York  City  in  Crisis — City  To  Hire  1,000 
More  Police,   Install   Alarm   System   in 
Sdbways — Wagner    Tells    His    Plans    To 
Combat  Crime 

(By  Sue  Reinert) 

Mayor  Wagner  announced  an  emergency 
crime  prevention  program  yesterday  that  will 
Include  the  hiring  of  1,100  additional  police- 
men and  the  Installation  of  experimental 
communications  systems  In  the  subways. 

Outlining  the  program  to  391  police  re- 
cruits who  were  sworn  in  at  the  Police  Acad- 
emy, 235  East  20th  Street,  the  mayor  de- 
clared that  "many  of  our  law-abiding  citizens 
have  become  alarmed  and  fearful  over  the 
Increase  In  crime  In  our  city." 

Of  the  three  subways  communications 
systems  that  the  mayor  listed,  two  already 
are  being  installed  by  the  transit  authority. 


The  third,  said  a  transit  authority  spokes- 
man, will  be  installed,  but  he  did  not  know 
when  or  where. 

The  two  experiments  that  are  underway 
Involve  the  installation  of  two-way  radios 
connecting  motormen's  cabs  to  transit  police 
headquarters,  and  the  use  of  a  warning  light 
connecting  change  booths  with  the  street 
above  them. 

The  two-way  radio  experiment,  to  be  put 
into  operation  on  the  IRT  Lexington  Avenue 
line  between  Bowling  Green  and  125th 
Street,  was  announced  by  the  transit  author- 
ity last  February.  It  was  then  supposed  to 
be  In  operation  within  6  months,  but  a 
transit  authority  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  it  would  be  working  by  June. 

The  spokesman  said  the  flashing  light  had 
been  installed  2  months  ago  in  three  sta- 
tions, whose  location  he  refused  to  disclose. 
The  experiment  cost  the  transit  authority 
$1,800.  he  said. 

The  third  system — an  emergency  alarm  bell 
in  passenger  cars  to  advise  the  motorman  of 
trouble — Is  being  studied  for  "practicality." 
said  the  TA  spokesman  at  first.  Later,  he 
said  that  TA  Chairman  Joseph  E.  O'Grady. 
after  consultation  with  the  mayor,  had 
agreed  to  go  ahead  with  a  test  of  the  system. 
The  spokesman  said  he  knew  no  detail^  of 
the  experiment. 

The  1.100  additional  policemen  mentioned 
by  the  mayor  will  Include  100  new  transit 
policemen  and  1,000  new  men  on  the  regular 
force.  Questioned  after  his  speech,  Mr. 
Wagner  estimated  that  each  additional  man 
would  cost  the  city  $8,000  or  $9,000.  which 
would  mean  a  total  expenditure  of  at  least 
$8.8  million. 

The  mayor  said  he  would  seek  funds  for 
the  1.000  additional  regular  police  In  his 
next  budget,  which  goes  Into  effect  on  July 
1.  He  was  not  definite  about  when  he  would 
ask  more  money  for  the  100  transit  police, 
but  city  hall  spxDkesman  said  later  it  would 
be  "as  soon  as  possible" — even  before  July  1. 

Police  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy 
said  the  1,000  additional  policemen  would 
be  used  "primarily  on  foot  patrol."  where, 
he  said,  they  would  "make  a  difference  In 
the  prevention  of  crime."  Mr.  Murphy  said  he 
had  "no  idea"  what  proportion  of  the  force 
Is  now  on  foot  patrol,  because  the  number 
changed  from  day  to  day. 

Asked  whether  the  police  department  was 
still  having  trouble  recruiting  men.  the 
Commissioner  said  things  had  Improved,  but 
recruiting  was  still  "not  neat  where  it  should 
be." 

The  391  recruits  who  were  sworn  in  yes- 
terday brought  police  strength  up  to  26.230, 
highest  in  police  history.  Despite  this,  the 
department  Is  still  498  men  below  its  quota 
of  26,728.  That  is  the  number  of  men  that 
the  city  gives  funds  for. 

Commissioner  Murphy  said  he  thought  the 
recruiting  picture  would  brighten  because  of 
additional  benefits  for  policemen  that  make 
it  an  attractive  job. 

A  police  official  said  yesterday  that  recrult- 
li^g  (efforts  In  minority-group  neighborhoods 
had  been  Intensified  after  the  riots  in  Har- 
lem and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  last  summer. 
A  visual  check  of  the  swearlng-ln  ceremony 
yesterday  indicated  there  were  from  10  to  20 
Negroes  among  the  391  recruits. 

Mayor  Wagner  also  announced  yesterday 
that  the  transit  police  will  begin  new  force 
deployments  and  new  shift  arrangements 
"to  insure  maximum  protection  of  transit 
passengers  at  the  times  when,  according  to 
the  statistics,  maximum  danger  of  crime  and 
violence  exists." 

Among  the  other  measures  against  sub- 
way crime  listed  by  the  mayor  were  a  study 
by  the  transit  authority  of  the  feasibility  of 
using  two-way  radios  In  change  booths  as 
well  as  In  motormen's  cabs,  and  a  "cam- 
paign of  public  education"  to  persuade  pas- 
sengers to  wait  for  trains  near  the  change 
booths  late  at  night. 


A  TA  spokesman  said  he  did  not  know  how 
long  the  change-booth  Idea  had  been  studied. 
He  said  he  could  give  no  definite  information 
about  how  and  when  the  educational  cam- 
paign would  be  undertaken. 

"Through  these  and  other  means  which  we 
are  not  prepared  to  disclose,"  said  Mr.  Wag- 
ner, "we  hope  to  make  our  subwayB 
Increasingly  safe,  with  the  end  In  view  of 
making  them  absolutely  safe." 

Mayor  Wagner  mentioned  crime  statistics 
published  last  week  that  showed  that  major 
crime  In  the  city  rose  by  9  percent  in  1064, 
compared  to  1963,  and  that  major  crimes  in 
the  subways  rose  by  52  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

He  noted,  however,  that  New  York  City's 
9-percent  increase  was  "less  than  other  major 
cities."  and  that  New  York  ranked  10th  or 
lower  among  cities  In  the  Nation  In  the  cate- 
gories of  robbery,  rape,  felonious  tissault, 
narcotics  offenses  and  manslaughter. 

Because  New  York  has  a  "mixed  racial  and 
ethnic  Oomposltlon."  he  said,  the  city  "ought 
to  have  the  greatest  tensions,  and,  hence, 
crime.  But  It  doesn't.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
be  a  little  proud  of  that." 

But.  the  mayor  said,  "there  are  aspects  of 
the  rising  crime  rate  which  must  give  us  all 
great  concern  and  anxiety."  He  cited  "the 
brutal  violence  that  accompanies  many 
crimes  today."  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
brutal  crimes  are  committed  by  teenagers, 
and  the  "deeply  disturbing"  Increase  in  ma- 
jor subway  crime. 

Mr.  Wagner  said  the  city  does  not  expect 
policemen  "to  be  able,  by  themselves  to 
wipe  out  crime  In  New  York  City."  He  said 
the  crime  problem  and  "deep,  deep  roots," 
which  would  have  to  be  attacked  as  a  long- 
range  job. 

The  mayor  told  the  recruits  that  the  pub- 
lic expects  policemen  not  only  to  prevent 
crime  and  catch  criminals,  but  to  be  "polite, 
gracious,  friendly  and  helpful,  even  under 
conditions  of  the  greatest  stress  and  strain." 

He  said  the  recruits  must  learn  not  only 
to  "apply  the  necessary  effective  force  to 
punks,  hoodlums,  and  criminals."  but  also 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  faith,  without  discrim- 
ination on  any  ground  whatsoever. 

The  recruits  will  begin  training  today  at 
the  new  police  academy,  opened  last  year. 


State  to  City:  Install  Air  Polltttion 
Warning  System 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Albany. — "Public  Interest  and  concern  over 
the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  air  being 
breathed  in  New  York  City  Is  mounting.  All 
public  agencies  can  do  no  less  than  be  pre- 
pared to  take  action  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency based  on  sound  Information." 

That  warning  came  yesterday  from  State 
Health  Commissioner  Hollls  S.  Ingraham  in 
announcing  that  New  York  City  will  be  asked 
to  Install  a  permanent  air  pollution  warning 
system — or  else  face  the  loss  of  about  $465,000 
in  annual  State  aid  for  air  pollution  control. 

The  city's  existing  temporary  air  monitor- 
ing system  In  operation  since  last  October 
"cannot  provide  adequate  information  for 
taking  either  legal  or  voluntary  action  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  buildup  of  air  contamina- 
tion over  the  city  of  New  York,"  said  Dr.  In- 
graham, who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  State 
air  pollution  control  board. 

Arthur  J.  Benline,  the  city's  commissioner 
of  air  pollution  control,  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  that  he  was  "In  accord"  with  the 
State's  request  for  a  permanent  warning 
system. 

The  city,  Mr.  Benline  observed,  has  been 
advocating  such  a  system  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  since  1961. 

He  also  suggested  that  the  State  do  more 
In  the  control  of  air  pollution  by  dropping 
its  restriction  under  which  the  State  pays  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  $1  million  of  pollution 
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control  costs.  The  city  wants  the  estate  to 
pay  half  the  cost,  no  matter  how  much  is 
spent. 

As  for  Dr.  Ingraham's  comments  about  the 
"deterioration"  of  the  air  over  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Benline  said:  "It's  not  only  the  air  over 
New  York  City  alone.  The  air  over  Hoboken 
and  Yonkers  and  elsewhere  is  the  same — it's 
the  air  over  the  metropolitan  area  rather 
than  just  New  York  City."    He  said : 

"Calling  it  New  York  City's  air  is  a  terrible 
misnomer." 

In  his  statement.  Dr.  Ingraham  said  the 
State  would  ask  the  city  to  install  at  least 
five  additional  air  monitoring  systems,  one 
for  each  borough,  as  "a  minimum  network." 

The  alert  system  would  use  weather  anal- 
ysis and  monitor  the  air  on  an  "around-the- 
clock"  basis  to  provide  advance  warning  of 
serious  air  contamination  that  could  endan- 
ger public  health. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  system  was  esti- 
mated at  $115,000,  and  would  be  split  50-50 
by  the  city  and  State.  At  present  the  city 
has  air  monitoring  equipment  at  six  loca- 
tions, plus  a  laboratory,  but  the  equipment 
at  each  place  is  not  complete. 

Yesterday's  order  stemmed  from  a  request 
by  Governor  Rockefeller  that  the  State  Con- 
trol Board  work  with  the  New  York  City  and 
New  Jersey  officials  to  establish  an  Interstate 
air  pollution  warning  system.  The  announce- 
ment said  that  procedures  would  be  estab- 
lished for  joint  action. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  Cooperative 
Committee  on  Interstate  Air  Pollution  rec- 
ommended last  September  that  both  States 
launch.,  an  Immediate  interstate  warning 
system  but  the  committee  has  been  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds. 

Under  the  proposed  warning  system,  the 
affected  areas  would  be  asked  to  voluntarily 
cut  back  on  pollution  If  sulphur  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide  and  suspended  dust  reached 
high  levels.  If  the  danger  Increased,  then 
limitations  would  be  enforced,  such  as  cur- 
fews on  lighting  and  heating  similar  to  war- 
time brownouts. 


MURDER  IN  ALABAMA 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii?  . 

There  was  no  objection.       I 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arch- 
bishop Robert  E.  Lucey,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  a  close  and  dear  friendyOf  mine,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  lead^  in  the  fight 
for  social  justice  and  civil  rights.  The 
progress  made  by  the  people  of  San 
Antonio,  a  southern  city,  is  due  to  the 
leadership,  wisdom,  and  humanity  of 
persons  like  Archbishop  Lucey.  San  An- 
tonio is  an  integrated  community.  It  is 
a  mixture  and  a  melting  pot  of  people 
and  cultures:  Mexican.  Anglo,  Negro, 
Greek,  Jewish,  and  Italian,  among 
others.  Problems  remain,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  are  proving  that  a  city  in  the  South 
can  integrate  successfully  and  harmoni- 
ously. 

Several  days  ago.  Archbishop  Lucey 
delivered  a  speech  which  has,  especially 
today,  a  .sad  and  prophetic  ring,  "Murder 
in  Alabama."  This  statement,  together 
with  the  actions  of  a  good  number  of 
San  Antonians  who  demonstrated  in  a 
march  to  the  Alamo  on  March  9  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  civil  rights  efforts  in 
Alabama,  show  how  far  brotherly  love 


can  go  in  a  southern  community  when 
it  is  encouraged  and  displayed  by  the 
civic  and  religious  leaders. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Archbishop 
Lucey's  speech.  "Murder  in  Alabama." 
and  a  news  story  from  the  Alamo  Mes- 
senger, March  19,  1965,  "Localities  Re- 
spond to  Call  of  Race  Trouble  in 
Selma": 

[From  the  Alamo  Messenger,  Mar.  19,  19651 

Murder  in  Alabama 

(By  Archbishop   Robert   E.   Lucey) 

In  view  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  In 
Alabama  last  week  and  considering  the 
worldwide  Indignation  aroused  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  State  government  there.  It  Is  well 
that  we  calm  down  for  a  moment  and  analyze 
the  situation.  To  put  ghastly  despotism 
In  proper  focus  let  us  consider  some  state- 
ments of  the  Immortal  Pope  John  XXIII  In 
"Pacem  In  Terrls." 

"Prom  the  fact  that  human  beings  are  by 
nature  social  there  arises  the  right  of  as- 
sembly and  association. 

"If  a  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  rights 
he  must  become  equally  aware  of  his  duties. 
Thus  he  who  possesses  certain  rights  has 
likewise  the  duty  to  claim  those  rights  as 
marks  of  his  dignity,  while  all  others  have 
the  obligation  to  acknowledge  those  rights 
and  respect  them. 

"Those  who  have  authority  In  the  state 
may  oblige  men  In  conscience  only  If  their 
authority  is  intrinsically  related  with  the 
authority  of  God  and  shares  in  it.  By  this 
principle  the  dignity  of  the  citizens  Is  pro- 
tected. When,  In  fact,  men  obey  their  rulers 
it  is  not  at  all  as  men  that  they  obey  them, 
but  through  their  obedience  it  Is  God  whom 
tney  reverence. 

"Since  the  right  to  command  is  required  by 
the  moral  order  and  has  its  source  In  God 
It  follows  that  If  civil  authorities  pass  laws 
or  command  anything  opposed  to  the  moral 
order  and  consequently  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  neither  the  laws  made  nor  the  au- 
thorizations granted  can  be  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  the  citizens  since  God  has 
more  right  to  be  obeyed  than  men." 

The  pontiff  here  quotes  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas who  declares  that  civil  law  must  corre- 
spond to  right  reason  and  Insofar  as  It  falls 
short  of  right  reason  it  is  not  true  law  but 
a  kind  of  violence. 

The  holy  father  then  continues:  "It  must 
not  be  concluded,  however,  because  author- 
ity comes  from  God,  that  therefore  men 
have  no  right  to  choose  those  who  are  to 
rule  the  state,  decide  the  form  of  government, 
and  determine  both  the  way  in  which  author- 
ity is  to  be  exercised  and  Its  limits." 

This  concept  of  political  morality  Is 
refreshing  because  it  sustains  the  dignity  of 
man  and  recognizes  his  surpassing  destiny. 
The  citizen  must  be  free.  If  human  reason 
defends  the  state  from  treason  it  protects 
the  people  from  tyranny. 

In  contrast,  here  Is  the  philosophy  of  the 
segregationist:  The  state  can  do  no  wrong, 
the  laws  of  the  legislature  bind  In  conscience; 
the  decrees  of  the  governor  must  always 
be  obeyed. 

The  situation  In  Alabama  Is  complex  and 
Involved.  Many  white  citizens  there  have 
hated  Negroes  so  deeply  and  so  long  that 
their  thinking  is  perverted  and  words  have 
lost  their  meaning.  For  example,  the  word 
"demonstrators"  means  colored  people  defy- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  causing  civil  dis- 
order, and  endangering  human  life.  Actually 
the  Negroes  were  engaged  In  a  peaceful 
march;  It  was  State  troopers,  mounted  police, 
and  white  neurotics  who  did  the  rioting. 

A  Negro  has  been  murdered;  many  have 
been  Injured.  Law  enforcement  officers  used 
clubs,  tear  gas.  and  horses   to  subdue   the 


freedom  marchers.  The  police  power  of  the 
State  was  used  not  to  protect  human  rights 
but  to  destroy  them.  The  semiofficial  Vatl- 
can  daily  L'Osservatore  Romano  declared 
that  discrimination  Is  morally  wrong  and  is 
being  maintained  In  Alabama  by  bestial  and 
uncivilized  tactics. 

Fortunately  the  voice  of  religion  has  been 
heard  In  Selma.  Protestant  ministers, 
Jewish  rabbis  and  Catholic  priests  have 
gone  there  from  many  parts  of  the  Nation  to 
give  witness  to  the  faith  that  is  in  them  and 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  a  magnificent  adven- 
ture in  brotherhood.  And  Catholic  Sisters, 
God  bless  them,  marched  down  the  streets 
of  Selma  giving  testimony  to  the  charity  of 
Christ  in  deed  and  In  truth.  The  conscience 
of  America  has  revolted  against  the  atrocities 
of  Selma  and  the  brutal  denial  of  freedom. 

After  all  this  some  Catholics  will  probably 
still  maintain  that  civil  law  is  sacred;  priests 
should  be  the  first  to  obey;  they  should  stay 
home  and  be  quiet.  If  some  law  is  unwise 
let  the  laity  clean  it  up.  Priests  should  be 
docile,  meek  and  humble  of  heart.  Demon- 
strations are  undignified. 

These  Catholics  should  recall  that  our  Lord 
demonstrated  vigorously  one  day  even  in  the 
temple  where  He  found  men  selling  oxen, 
sheep  and  doves.  He  also  saw  money- 
changers at  their  tables.  And  making  a 
whip  of  cords  He  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
temple.  He  even  drove  out  the  sheep  and 
oxen.  Then  He  poured  out  the  money  of  the 
changers  and  overturned  their  tables.  And 
He  said:  "My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer  but 
you  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  Using  a 
whip  on  scoundrels  seems  to  be  much  more 
vigorous  than  a  peaceful  march. 

If  it  Is  wrong  to  defy  an  unjust  law  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
traitors  to  the  crown  and  Benedict  Arnold 
was  a  saint. 
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Localities  Respond  to  Call  of  Race  Troubli 
IN  Selma 

Father  Sherrlll  Smith,  one  of  two  San 
Antonio  priests  who  marched  In  the  civil 
rights  demonstrations  March  9  In  Selma,  re- 
turned to  that  troubled  Alabama  city  this 
week  to  represent  Archbishop  Lucey  at  a 
memorial  service  for  the  Rev.  James  Reeb, 
slain  Unitarian  minister. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  leader  of  the  drive 
to  gain  voting  rights  for  Negroes  in  Alabama, 
and  Mathew  Ahmann,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Conference  for  Interracial  Jus- 
tice, requested  Archbishop  Lucey  to  attend 
the  services. 

Reverend  Reeb,  38,  of  Boston,  died  of  a 
skull  fracture  In  a  Montgomery.  Ala.,  hospital 
following  a  brutal  beating  by  four  white  men 
in  Selma.  The  Unitarian  minister,  the 
father  of  four  children,  had  participated  in 
the  short-lived  March  9  demonstration. 

Father  Smith  returned  to  Selma  March  15 
after  participating  In  a  solemn  procession  in 
honor  of  Reverend  Reeb  through  downtown 
San  Antonio.  Father  Lawrence  Murtagh. 
the  other  local  priest  who  joined  the  march 
In  Selma,  also  led  the  procession  along  with 
Charles  Watkins,  local  representative  for 
CORE. 

Approximately  400  Negroes  and  whites- 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews — marched 
from  the  city  hall  to  the  Alamo  where  a  me- 
morial service  was  conducted  for  the  de- 
ceased Unitarian  minister. 

Catholics  were  well  represented  In  the  pro- 
cession, including  some  20  priests,  about  25 
sisters  from  5  religious  orders,  several  semi- 
narians, and  scores  of  laymen. 

Father  John  Wagner,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Bishops'  Committee  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking,  opened  the  memorial  service  at  the 
Alamo  with  a  prayer.  Praising  Father  Smith 
and  Murtagh  for  "carrying  the  cross  of  hu- 
man rights"  In  Selma.  Father  Wagner  hoped 
their  example  will  make  it  easier  for  others 
"who  come  after  us."    He  asked  that  all  have 


patience  to  "struggle  with  the  future"  and 
that  "we  never  quit  the  eternal  fight  for 
justice." 

Richard  L.  Dockery.  local  president  of  the 
NAACP  chapter,  presented  the  two  priests 
with  citations  from  the  NAACP.  The  priests 
were  honored  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
human  rights  In  Selma.  Making  the  pres- 
entation, Dockery  said  the  pair  placed  their 
lives  on  the  line  In  Selma  for  human  rights. 

Father  Smith,  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  citation,  said  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self a  hero  for  going  to  Selma.  "The  people 
m  Selma  are  the  real  heroes  because  they  are 
struggling  dally  for  their  rights,"  the  priest 
declared.  "Some  of  us  are  really  Johnny- 
come-latelles." 

Father  Smith,  like  the  other  500  ministers 
who  joined  In  the  March  9  demonstration, 
said  he  was  also  frightened  on  that  day,  but 
he  prayed  the  march  would  lead  to  a  break- 
through for  civil  rights. 

After  the  march  was  halted  and  the  dem- 
onstrators returned  to  a  Baptist  Church, 
Father  Smith  said  that  he  was  noticeably 
moved  as  the  demonstrators  began  to  sing 
"We  Shall  Overcome,"  the  song  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

The  priest  said  he  was  aware  of  the  "good- 
ness, the  peace,  the  love — that  was  always 
there.  This  Is  what  we  were  trying  to  teach 
them  (the  troopers);  that  love  Is  stronger 
than  hate.  Here  (In  Selma)  Is  the  gentle 
Christ  suffering  violence  for  love,  for  hope. 
for  without  the  violence  there  would  be  no 
hope,  or  would  there  be  hope  of  hope.  It 
was  then  that  I  was  certain  that  we,  In  fact, 
shall  overcome." 

Father  Murtagh  was  outspoken  In  his 
views  on  the  racial  situation.  He  compared 
the  suffering  of  the  Negroes  In  Selma  with 
the  atrocities  Inflicted  upon  the  Jews  by  the 
Nazis  In  Germany  In  1938  and  1939. 

However,  the  priest,  an  assistant  pastor  at 
Espada  Mission  parish,  said  the  racial  con- 
flict was  not  limited  to  Selma.  "When  I  re- 
turned to  San  Antonio  from  Alabama  I 
picked  up  the  newspaper  and  saw  a  real 
estate  advertisement  (which  read)  'For 
colored'." 

Then,  telling  of  the  discrimination  the 
Latin  Americans  and  the  Negroes  have  en- 
countered In  San  Antonio,  Father  Murtagh 
declared,  "We  must  break  up  the  northslde 
so  all  races  can  live  there  equally."  A  Brit- 
ish subject,  the  priest  promised  the  minority 
group  members  present  at  the  service,  "I  will 
never  become  an  American  citizen  until  you 
can  walk  with  me  equally." 

The  Reverend  William  DeWolfe,  Unitarian 
minister,  delivered  the  eulogy  for  Reverend 
Reeb.  "Let  us  honor  the  memory  of  this 
martyr,"  he  said,  "who  left  us  with  a  task  of 
securing  justice,  liberty,  and  human  rights 
for  all  our  citizens." 

Reverend  DeWolfe  urged  the  gathering  to 
flood  our  Nation's  Capital  with  letter  upon 
letter  calling  for  legislation  guaranteeing 
voting  rights,  fair  housing  and  employment 
and  just  wages.  He  called  on  the  clergymen 
and  nuns  to  recognize  Reverend  Reeb's 
meaningful  sacrifice  so  they,  too,  can  make 
our  Nation  the  tjrpe  of  land  that  we  want  it 
to  be. 


THE  SHAME  OF  THE  FARM  LABOR 
CAMPS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
truth  will  out,  and  now  it  is  out  about 


the  farm  labor  camps  where  braceros 
used  to  work  and  where  Americans  now 
work.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  went  to  California  to  see  for  him- 
self the  farm  labor  csmaps  where  fruit  is 
supposed  to  be  rotting  for  lack  of  peons 
to  pick  it.  Yesterday  morning  Secretary 
Wirtz  made  a  surprise  early  morning 
visit  to  one  and  the  conditions  he  was 
able  to  observe  were  so  bad  that  he  was 
provoked  to  express  his  shock  and  dis- 
gust. After  viewing  the  miserable  con- 
4itions  that  farm  laborers  are  forced  to 
work  in,  he  said : 

It  makes  me  ashamed  that  anything  of 
this  kind  exists  in  this  country. 

And  later  he  said : 

The  place  is  filthy.  As  for  the  food — It  was 
a  wonder  that  anyone  would  eat  It. 

These  sorry  conditions,  which  Mr. 
Wirtz  has  now  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
underline  what  I  have  been  saying  about 
the  need  to  terminate  the  bracero  pro- 
gram for  more  than  2  years:  Americans 
are  perfectly  willing  to  do  so-called  stoop 
labor  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  it 
for  stoop  wages  and  under  stoop  con- 
ditions. 

Americans  should  not  have  to  be 
treated  like  serfs.  Americans  have  a 
right  to  decent  wages  and  decent  work- 
ing conditions. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing a  story  from  today's  Washington 
Post  by  Frank  C.  Porter  describing  Mr. 
Wirtz's  visit  to  a  large  farm  labor  camp 
in  California.  This  labor  camp,  in 
which  about  200  men  work,  is  one  of  55 
operated  in  California  and  Arizona  by 
the  same  plantation  owner: 
Wirtz  Cites  "Shame"  At  Farm  Labor  Camps 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Fresno,  Calif.,  March  25.— Labor  Secretary 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  made  a  surprise  visit  to  a 
farm  labor  camp  near  Salinas  at  dawn  today 
and  said  "it  makes  me  ashamed  that  any- 
thing of  this  kind  exists  In  this  country." 

"The  place  is  filthy,"  he  told  newsmen 
later.  "As  for  the  food — it  was  a  wonder 
that  anyone  would  eat  it." 

With  less  than  5  hours'  sleep,  the  Secretary 
arose  at  5:30  a.m.  to  pay  the  unannounced 
visit  about  the  time  the  workers  were  finish- 
ing breakfast  and  leaving  for  the  fields. 

He  was  accompanied  only  by  four  aids. 

Wirtz's  trip  followed  a  night  session  with 
leading  spokesmen  of  the  canning  industry 
who  told  the  Secretary  they  plan  to  move 
their  operations  to  Mexico  unless  they  re- 
ceive Federal  "assurance"  of  an  adequate 
labor  supply  for  growers. 

Wirtz  protested  the  "unfortunate  over- 
tones" of  the  request  that  he  clear  up  the 
"uncertainty"  that  they  said  overhangs  the 
farm  labor  situation  in  California. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  a  delegation 
of  the  State's  top  canners,  food  processors, 
bankers,  transport  executives,  and  a  Team- 
sters Union  official  wound  up  their  high-pres- 
sure arguments  for  Importation  of  Mexican 
braceros. 

Public  Law  78,  which  permitted  the  entry 
of  these  workers,  expired  December  31. 

Growers  In  California  and  elsewhere  con- 
tend that  Insufficient  Americans  are  available 
or  willing  to  tend  and  harvest  the  crops. 
They  are  asking  for  assurances  that  Wirtz 
win  exercise  his  authority  under  immigra- 
tion law  (Public  Law  414)  to  certify  impor- 
tation of  farm  workers  In  those  particular 
cases  where  domestic  labor  Is  unavailable  at 
fair  pay  and  working  conditions. 

Wirtz  is  in  the  midst  of  a  4-day  tour  of 
California's  rich   farming  valleys  to  deter- 


mine firsthand  If  the  need  for  braceros  exlsta 
and  If  the  standards  for  domestic  workers 
are  being  met. 

The  camp  that  so  upset  Wirtz  houses  some 
200  field  hands  and  Is  one  of  55  operated  in 
California  and  Arizona  by  C.  W.  Englund. 
the  biggest  farm  labor  housing  and  feeding 
contractor  In  the  States. 

Reached  at  his  Salinas  office  after  Wirtz 
had  flown  to  Fresno  for  a  meeting  with  more 
growers  and  worker  representatives,  Englund 
strongly  denied  that  his  camp  No.  1  was  fil- 
thy or  that  the  food  was  unpalatable. 

He  said  that  fleld  hands  in  work  clothes 
tramping  In  and  out  of  bunkhouses  and 
the  messhalls  are  bound  to  create  "some 
disorder"  and  track  In  some  dirt.  But  the 
dormitories  are  swept  and  cleaned  by  camp 
employees  each  morning  after  the  workers 
leave  for  the  fields  and  the  kitchen 
is  scrubbed  down  after  every  meal,  he  said. 

Englund  told  the  Washington  Post  that 
Inspectors  from  the  Labor  Department  in 
Monterey  County  Ijad  visited  the  camp  and 
found  It  up  to  standards. 

His  camp  manager  said  the  men 
were  served  hotcakes  with  butter,  fresh 
eggs,  oatmeal,  coffee  and  bread  this  morn- 
ing. 

Wirtz  also  visited  two  other  camps.  One. 
a  small  grower-operated  facility,  was  even 
worse  than  the  Englvmd  camp,  he  said.  The 
other,  maintained  by  Grower  Bruce  Church, 
was  "splc  and  span"  and  the  food  appeared 
appetizing,  the  Secretary  added. 

"It  is  dead  clear  to  me,"  Wirtz  said  with 
feeiing  aboard  an  Air  Force  plane,  that  camps 
such  as  the  Englund  camp  "have  a  severely 
depressing  effect  on  the  hiring  and  use  of 
workers." 

Since  he  began  the  trip  In  Sacramento 
early  yesterday,  Wirtz  has  been  told  time  and 
again  that  Americans  won't  perform  stoop  la- 
bor In  the  fields  no  matter  how  high  pay  and 
working  conditions  are  raised. 

"When  they've  got  to  get  down  there  In 
that  ground,  you're  just  not  going  to  get 
any  (domestic  workers)."  William  O.  (Dud) 
Keyon,  west  coast  Teamsters  official,  told 
the  Washington  Post. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  is  the  Rev- 
erend James  Vlzzard,  a  longtime  partisan 
of  farm  labor  and  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference.  Out  here  to  recover  from 
a  recent  illness,  he.  joined  the  group  follow- 
ing Wirtz  yesterday. 

"The  m06t  urgent  need  here  is  a  stable 
work  force,"  says  Father  Vlzzard.  "I've  done 
stoop  labor  myself,  it's  not  that  bad.  You 
have  to  offer  Incentive." 


WESTERN  EUROPEAN  REACTION  TO 
THE  ARAB*  BOYCOTT 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentl«nan  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  business 
circles  in  the  United  States  are  not  alone 
in  condemning  the  disgraceful  trade  re- 
strictions of  the  Arab  boycott.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  elements  in  other 
major  trading  nations  are  taking  a  stand 
against  the  boycott. 

The  distinguished  and  influential 
Swiss  newspaper  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung 
recently  published  a  rebuke  to  the  boy- 
cott. The  Zurich  daily,  which  tradition- 
ally reflects  the  opinion  of  the  Swiss 
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business  community,  applauded  compa- 
nies that  resist  the  boycott  as  follows: 

The  fearless  attitude  of  firms  which  have 
refused  to  become  involved  in  the  Arab  boy- 
cott has  also  produced  a  positive  political 
result.  In  that  economic  tensions  in  the  Near 
East  have  been  reduced  and  that  a  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Arab  States  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  a  politically  unstable  situa- 
tion has  been  discredited — the  degree  to 
which  the  Arab  boycott  is  successful  depends 
largely  on  the  stand  taken  by  the  firms  cho- 
sen'as  targets  for  Arab  threats. 

The  Swiss  newspaper  called  on  busi- 
ness Anns  to  take  an  ethical  as  well  as 
a  commercial  stand  against  the  boycott: 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  firm  whic^  is 
anxious  to  safeguard  Its  freedom  of  action 
In  business — and  which  does  not  base  Its 
conduct  purely  and  simply  on  the  principle 
of  coldblooded  economic  calculations  but 
jtakes  ethical  considerations  into  account  as 
^ell — would  allow  itself  to  be  put  under 
pressure  by  clumsy  methods  of  this  kind. 

The  Zurich  pappr  exposed  the  phan- 
tom nature  of  the  Arab  boycott  in  this 
manner : 

The  boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab  countries 
does  not  present  a  uniform  picture  •  •  • 
It  is  colored  by  the  specific  nationalist  and 
chauvinist  interests  of  individual  Arab 
countries.  The  procedure  is  not  therefore 
hamstrung  by  any  rigid  principles  for  an 
'•all-Arab"  boycott.  This  point  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  any  firm  which  finds  it- 
self in  the  firing  line  of  Arab  boycott  activi- 
ties •  •  •  threatening  letters  from  the  cen- 
tral office  in  Damascus,  followed  by  similar 
letters  from  the  regional  organization  in 
Alexandria,  Kuwait  or  Beirut  may  easily  give 
the  impression  of  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
centrated attack,  while  in  reality  they  are 
only  a  sign  of  lack  of  coordination  •  •  • 
the  Arab  countries  themselves  have  very  fre- 
quently yielded  to  the  temptations  of  eco- 
nomic advantage. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  idea  of  the  boycott  in 
favor  of  economic  advantage  shows  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Arab  coimtries  in  regard  to 
trade  with  Israel  is — to  some  extent  at  least — 
mere  bluff  which  Is  only  likely  to  deceive 
firms  that  are  unable  to  see  through  this 
himibug.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  number  of 
firms  which  have  Ignored  the  insinuations 
of  the  Arabs  and  are  still  working  with 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  simultaneously 
without  any  difficulties. 

Because  of  its  strong  and  sensible 
position  on  the  Arab  boycott  I  am  offer- 
ing for  insertion  in  the  Record  a  trans- 
lation of  the  article. 

The  Arab  Boycott  Against  Israel 

Ijrrael  is  still  at  war  with  the  Arab  States. 
There  is  indeed  no  open  fighting,  but  fron- 
tier incidents  are  continually  casting  flashes 
of  Slimmer  lightning  over  the  grim  political 
scene  In  the  Near  East,  and  act  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  the  young  State  of  Israel 
is  still  siirrounded  by  an  enemy  hinterland 
and  tliat  the  armistice  rests  on  a  fragile  basis. 
For  some  time,  the  Arab  States  have  trans- 
ferred their  activities  to  the  economic  front: 
banning  of  Israel  vessels  and  merchandise 
from  the  Suez  Canal,  publication  of  black- 
lists of  firms  maintaining  economic  relations 
with  Israel,  threats  to  boycott  firms  intend- 
ing to  establish  contacts  with  Israel.  The 
efforts  made  by  the  Arab  States  to  prevent 
Israel  from  carrying  out  its  most  important 
irrigation  project  must  also  be  placed  in  the 
same  category.  The  economic  war  has  laws 
of  its  own:  the  tactics  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  strategic  objective  of  undermin- 
ing the  economic  foundations  of  the  enemy, 
obstructing  his  economic  consolidation  and 


development  and  thereby  indirectly  reducing 
tiis  military  striking  force. 

The  forms  taken  by  the  economic  war 
which  the  Arab  countries  are  waging  against 
Israel  vary  widely:  they  range  from  openly 
declared  boycott  through  subversive  agita- 
tion to  defamation  and  threatening  letters. 
They  cover  a  field  of  action  which  ranges 
from  the  establishment  of  blacklists  of 
firms  which  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  Arab 
threats  and  goes  as  far  as  official  diplomatic 
intervention,  as  In  the  case  of  the  German 
reparation  agreement  or  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. These  tactics  are,  of  course,  con- 
cealed behind  a  massive  propaganda  smoke- 
screen in  which  all  the  modern  means  of 
communication  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Arab  countries  are  used.  As  the  unsuccess- 
ful kidnapping  affair  in  Italy  fociised  the 
limelight  of  publicity  for  a  brief  moment 
on  the  "methods"  used  in  the  Jungle  of  the 
secret  services,  so  also  the  economic  war 
"techniques"  employed  by  the  Arab  coun- 
tries in  the  twilight  of  Illegality  have  from 
time  to  time  been  exposed  before  a  wider 
public.  The  Norwich  Union  affair,  the  threats 
against  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (New 
York)  and  the  Kamll  case  in  Switzerland  are 
only  three  examples  from  a  list  wliich  is  al- 
ready considerable  in  length.  Swiss  firms 
are  by  no  means  immune  from  these  regret- 
table attempts  at  blackmail. 

ULACKMAIL    METHODS 

The  most  recent  known  attempt  at  black- 
mail against  a  firm  established  in  Switzer- 
land concerns  Ring  Hotel.  Ltd.,  Basel.  This 
case  is  typical  of  the  methods  used.  The 
letter  from  the  Arab  Boycott  Office,  with  a 
singular  lack  of  diplomatic  tact  asked  for 
replies  to  all  the-  following  questions,  certi- 
fied by  a  notary  public : 

"Have  you  any  share  in  the  financing  of 
hotels  in  Israel?  Do  you,  or  your  subsidiary 
companies,  maintain  agencies  In  Israel?  Do 
you  or  your  subsidiaxy  companies  hold 
shares  in  Israel?  Have  you  or  your  subsid- 
iary companies  given  technical  assistance  to 
Israel  in  any  form?  Have  you  or  your  sub- 
sidiary companies  undertaken  to  represent 
any  Israel  firms?  Does  your  firm,  or  any 
of  your  subsidiary  companies,  belong  to  a 
chamber  of  cohimerce  in  Israel?" 

"Satisfactory  answers"  are  requested  to 
these  questions,  which  are  tantamount  to  an 
"economic  inquisition";  failing  this,  the  boy- 
cott office  would  be  obliged  "with  great 
regret"  to  "recommend"  the  Arab  countries 
to  take  specific  countermeasures.  The  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  boycott  office  is  com- 
prehensive, direct,  and  somewhat  unsubtle 
in  form,  and  for  this  reason  alone  one  would 
expect  its  effect  to  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished. It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  firm  which 
is  anxious  to  safeguard  its  freedom  of  action 
in  business — and  which  does  not  base  its 
conduct  purely  and  simply  on  the  principle 
of  coldblooded  economic  calculations  but 
takes  ethical  considerations  into  account  as 
well — would  allow  itself  to  be  put  under  pres- 
sure by  clumsy  methods  of  this  kind. 

These  isolated  events  are  part  of  a  system 
which  is  directed  by  the  Arab  Boycott  Office 
in  Damascus.  This  organization  is  unoffi- 
cial but  is  responsible  to  the  Economic  Coun- 
cil of  the  Arab  League.  Regional  commit- 
tees exist  in  all  the  Arab  countries,  but  they 
are  subject  to  instructions  from  their  na- 
tional governments  and  are  obliged  to  ac- 
cept recommendations  only  from  the  re- 
gional office  in  Damascus.  The  organiza- 
tional structure  of  this  institution  is  suffi- 
cient in  Itself  to  give  a  clear  Indication  of 
the  lines  on  which  it  is  working,  even  though 
the  Egjrptian  regional  conunittee,  for  in- 
stance, is  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of 
War  and  the  Iraqi  regional  committee  to  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

These  regional  differences  explain  why  the 
boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab  coimtries  does  not 


present  a  uniform  picture  and  why,  rather, 
it  is  colored  by  the  specific  nationalist  and 
chauvinist  Interests  of  individual  Arab 
countries.  The  procedure  is  not  therefore 
hamstrung  by  any  rigid  principles  for  an 
"all-Arab"  boycott.  This  point  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  any  firm  which  finds  itself 
in  the  firing  line  of  Arab  boycott  activities. 
In  fact,  threatening  letters  from  the  central 
office  in  Damascus,  followed  by  similar  letters 
from  the  regional  organizations  in  Alexan- 
dria, Kuwait,  or  Beirut  may  easily  give  tlie 
Impression  of  the  beginning  of  a  concen- 
trated attack,  while  in  reality  they  are  only 
a  sign  of  lack  of  coordination. 

Though  the  means  used  are  massive*  the 
effect  of  the  Arab  boycott  has  so  far  been 
relatively  modest.  It  might,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  argued  that  the  Arab  boycott  ha« 
encouraged  the  Israeli  people  to  make  ex- 
ceptional efforts  in  the  economic  field  and 
that  Israel's  isolation  from  its  natural  bin- 
terland  has  liberated  energies  which  have 
made  a  decisive  contribution  to  its  economic 
growth.  Awareness  of  the  fact  that,  even 
on  the  edge  of  a  political  volcano,  it  is  still 
possible  to  create  political  stability,  with  the 
added  support  of  a  viable  and  soiind  econ- 
omy, may  have  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
In  Israel.  The  effect  of  the  pioneering  spirit 
has  been  Intensified,  rather  than  weakened, 
by  the  Arab  threat.  There  is  a  variety  of 
evidence  to  show  that  this  is  true — the  most 
obvlotis  Indication,  perhaps,  being  the  in- 
tensive development  of  the  Israeli  merchant 
fleet.  The  main  victim  has  been  trade  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  countries,  from 
which  the  latter  could  undoubtedly  have 
profited  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  their  territories.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  main  objective  of  caus- 
ing serlotLS  damage  to  the  Israeli  economy 
has  not  been  achieved. 

POSrriVE  EFFECTS  OF  TAKING  A  FIRM  STAKD 

This  is  due  to  no  small  extent  to  incon- 
sistency and  equivocation  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Arabs  themselves.  It  has  not  been  poe- 
sible  to  provide  the  boycott  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  "doctrine"  which  has 
to  be  followed  at  all  costs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Arab  countries  themselves  have  very  fre- 
quently yielded  to  the  temptations  of  eco- 
nomic advantage.  The  sacrifice  of  the  idea 
of  the  boycott  in  favor  of  economic  advantage 
shows  that  the  attitude  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries in  regard  to  trade  with  Israel  is— to 
some  extent  at  least — mere  bluff  which  is  only 
likely  to  deceive  firms  that  are  unable  to  see 
through  this  humbug.  There  are,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  firms  which  have  Ignored  the  in- 
sinuations of  the  Arabs  and  are  still  working 
with  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  slmulta- 
neoxisly  without  any  difficulties.  Accordingly, 
the  degree  to  which  the  Arab  boycott  is  suc- 
cessful depends  largely  on  the  stand  taken 
by  the  firms  chosen  as  targets  for  Arab 
threats.  A  firm  which  can  perform  useful 
services  for  the  Arab  countries  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  put  on  the  blacklist  because  it  main- 
tains relations  with  Israel  as  well.  A  typical 
example  is  the  case  of  the  airline  companies 
serving  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States, 
which  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  initial  difficulties  they  en- 
countered in  opening  up  their  airlines  m 
these  territories,  due  to  Arab  resistance. 

The  fearless  attitude  of  firms  which  have 
refused  to  become  Involved  in  the  Arab  boy- 
cott has  also  produced  a  positive  political  re- 
sult, in  that  economic  tensions  in  the  Near 
East  have  been  reduced  and  that  a  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Arab  States  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  a  politically  unstable  situation 
has  been  discredited.  By  adopting  this  atti- 
tude, the  private  economy  is  at  the  same  time 
remedying  a  situation  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  GATT 
Agreement.  GATT  itself  has  not  yet  gone  so 
far  as  to  issue  any  official  condemnation  of 


the  Arab  boycott,  although  Egypt — as  an  as- 
sociate member  of  GATT — has  undertaken  to 
observe  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  GATT 

statute. 

SECRETARY  DILLON'S  TAX  CUT 
PROPOSAL 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
address  before  the  Bankers'  Association, 
Secretary  Dillon  has  proposed  an  addi- 
tional cut  in  income  taxes,  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  favoring  people  in  the 
low  tax  brackets. 

■  His  proposal  can  be  put  into  effect  by 
a  simple  measure  which  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  some  time.  Return  the  per- 
sonal exemption  figure  from  $600  to 
$1,000,  where  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
$600  exemption  was  adopted  as  a  purely 
temporary  measure  to  meet  war  needs. 
The  war  is  over.  Put  the  exemption 
back  where  it  belongs. 

This  simple  change  would  benefit  most 
of  all  the  people  the  Secretary  wants  to 
help.  It  would  mean  an  immediate  tax 
cut  of  approximately  $56  for  each  de- 
pendent on  the  taxpayer's  list.  The  cut 
would  remove  thousands  of  low-income 
families  from  the  taxpaying  lists  entire- 
ly. Internal  Revenue  would  benefit  by 
saving  the  work  needed  to  check  out  re- 
turns which  bring  in  only  a  few  dollars 
revenue  each. 

The  simplicity  and  commonsense  of 
this  way  of  carrying  out  the  Secretary's 
proposal  should  commend  itself  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  responsible  for 
tax  legislation.  I  urge  its  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  Members. 

A  byproduct  of  this  form  of  tax  cut 
might  well  be  the  retention  of  low-wage 
earners  on  payrolls,  and  off  relief  rolls. 
The  low-income  worker  sees  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  wages  swallowed  up 
by  taxes.  He  is  discouraged  and  tempted 
to  give  up  the  struggle  and  go  on  relief. 
The  cut  may  be  just  the  incentive  needed 
to  keep  him  on  the  job,  instead  of  becom- 
ing a  burden  to  society.  I  am  placing  my 
suggestion  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration. 


BILL  TO  INCREASE  COMPENSATION 
OP  OVERSEA  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tlie  gentleman  from 
Arizona  TMr.  Udall]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  raise  the 
basic  compensation  of  our  oversea  teach- 
ers to  the  level  of  that  enjoyed  by  teach- 
ers here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.    In  the 


Nation's  10th  largest  school  system,  serv- 
ing approximately  160,000  children  of  our 
military  abroad,  almost  7,000  over- 
sea educators  remain  grossly  underpaid. 
The  lamentable  fact  is  that  these  teach- 
ers who,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  job, 
were  required  to  have  2  years  of  previous 
teaching  experience  and  a  college  di- 
ploma are  paid  about  the  same  as  a 
civil  service  grade  4  stenographer  who 
must  have  only  a  high  school  education. 

Since  1959,  when  oversea  teachers  were 
removed  from  the  GS  scale  by  the  De- 
fense ifepartment  Oversea  Teachers  Pay 
and  Personnel  Practices  Act,  they  have 
received  a  pay  increase  averaging  only 
6  percent.  During  the  same  period  of 
time.  Federal  classified  employees'  sala- 
ries have  been  increased  an  average  of 
17  percent.  To  be  sure,  our  oversea 
teachers  have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
blatant  injustice. 

Since  it  has  refused  to  raise  the  teach- 
ers' pay  while  boosting  everyone  else's 
salaries.  Congress  is  to  blame  for  this 
inequity.  And  it  is  the  Congress  that 
must  correct  it. 

The  needs  of  American  employees 
abroad  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  the 
oversea  teachers  need  our  help  and 
support. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support  me 
in  passing  this  needed  legislation. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation which  will  be  known  as  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1965. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fine  work 
accomplished  through  Federal-State  co- 
operation under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  I  think  most  of  us  are  also 
aware  of  the  need  for  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

The  amendments  I  have  introduced  to- 
day are  designed  to  make  some  of  these 
improvements  and  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  some  of  those  needs  which 
are  unmet  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1965: 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
OF  1965  Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1,  short  title:  This  section  provides 
that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1965." 

Section  2,  determination  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation potential:  (a)  This  subsection 
would  replace  the  obsolete  transition  pro- 
visions in  section  12  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  with  provisions  authorizing  a 
new  program  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  evaluation  services  to 
determine  rehabilitation  potential^ 


Under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of  the 
amended  section  12,  from  the  sums  avaUable 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to 
assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  providing 
vocational  rehabilitation  evaluation  services 
each  State  would  be  allotted  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as 
the  product  of  its  population  and  its  allot- 
ment percentage  (as  defined  in  section 
11(h) )  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  correspond- 
ing products  for  all  the  States. 

Under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  the 
amended  section  12,  each  State  would  be 
assured  a  minimum  allotment  of  $5,000  for 
each  fiscal  year,  or  such  other  amount  as 
may  be  specified  as  a  minimum  allotment 
in  the  appropriation  act  for  that  year.  The 
amount  necessary  to  provide  each  State  with 
the  minimum  allotment  would  be  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  of 
States  having  been  allotted  more  than  the 
mlnimimi. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  of  the  amended  section 
12  provides  for  reallotment  of  any  part  of 
a  State's  allotment  not  required  by  that 
State. 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  the  amended  section 
12  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  pay,  out 
of  each  State's  allotment  vmder  subsection 
(a)  for  any  fixed  year  the  Federal  share,  or 
75  percent.  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  its  expenditures  from  State  or 
local  sources  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  under  its  plan  (except  for  expendi- 
tures pursuant  to  section  3 )  will  not  be  less 
than  such  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  of  the  State's  costs  of 
providing  vocational  rehabilitation  evalua- 
tion services  to  substantially  handicapped  in- 
dividuals (Including  costs  of  administration) 
under  the  State's  plan. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  the  amended  section 
12  precludes  dual  payment  with  respect  to 
any  cost. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amended  section  12 
defines  "vocational  rehabilitation  evalu- 
ation services"  to  mean  those  services  pro- 
vided to  any  individual  under  a  physical 
or  mental  disability  constituting  a  substan- 
tial handicap  to  employment,  during  the 
period  determined  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for,  and  for  the  purpose  of,  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  such  an  individual  will  be  rendered  fit 
to  engage  in  a  remunerative  occupation 
■  through  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services,  and  which  would  constitute 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  if  his  dis- 
ability were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would 
be  a  physically  handicapped  Individual; 
however,  the  period  during  which  evalua-  <. 
tion  services  could  be  provided  could  not  ex- 
ceed 18  months  for  individuals  who  are 
mentally  retarded  or  who  have  some  other 
disability  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or 
6  months  for  any  other  disabled  individ- 
ual; and  the  services  that  could  be  provided 
could  not  include  placement  services,  man- 
agement services,  and  supervision  for  any 
business,  the  acquisition  or  provision  of 
tools,  vending  stands  or  other  equipment, 
stocks,  or  supplies  for  use  in  any  business 
or  remunerative  occupation,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  rehabUltation  faculties  or 
workshops. 

(b)  and  (c)  These  subsections  would 
amend  section  1  of  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  12  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation evaluation  services,  and  would 
amend  references  in  sections  1  and  5  of  the 
act  to  the  section  2  or  section  3  grant  pro- 
grams so  that  they  would  also  refer  to  the 
new  section  12  prc^ram. 

(d)  This  subsection  would  make  the 
amendments  made  by  the  preceding  sub- 
sections effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30, 1966. 
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Section  3,  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities;  workshop  improvement:  experi- 
mental projects;  removal  of  architectural 
barriers:  This  section  would  redesignate  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
as  section  17,  and  would  insert  after  sec- 
tion 12  the  following  new  sections: 

Section  13,  grants  for  construction  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  and  workshops:  Sub- 
section (a)  would  authorize  the  Secretary, 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1965, 
to  make  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit workshops  and  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  in  order  to 
be  approved,  an  application  for  a  grant  for 
a  construction  project  must  contain  or  be 
supp>orted  by  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
facility  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  constructed  for  at  least  10  years  after 
completion  of  construction,  that  sufficient 
funds  win  be  available  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  facility's  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  to  meet  the  cost  of  operating  the 
facility,  and  that  minimum  standards  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  will  be  complied 
with.  The  application  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  and  must  contain  or  be 
supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that 
laborers  or  mechanics  employed  in  the  con- 
struction will  be  paid  prevailing  wages. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amount 
of  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  equal 
to  the  same  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  as  the  Federal  share  determined  for 
rehabilitation  facilities  (as  defined  in  sec. 
625(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) 
in  the  State;  except  that  if  the  State  elects 
to  provide  for  variations  in  the  Federal  share 
among  projects  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  625(b)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  the  percentage  of  the  cost  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  designed  to  achieve  results 
comparable  to  the  results  obtained  under 
that  subparagraph. 

Subsection  (d^  provides  that  upon  ap- 
proval of  any  application  for  a  construction 
grant  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  the  amount 
of  the  grant,  and  may  pay  the  amount  re- 
served in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  if,  within  10 
years  after  completion  of  any  workshop  or 
facility  for  which  funds  have  been  paid  un- 
der this  section,  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  workshop  or  re- 
habilitation facility,  the  United  States  may 
recover  from  its  owner  the  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the 
workshop  or  facility  as  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion bore  to  the  total  cost  of  construction. 

Subsection  (f)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any 
workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility  for  which 
a  grant  for  a  construction  project  has  been 
made  under  this  section  to  cover  part  of  the 
costs  of  compensation  of  professional  or  tech- 
nical personnel  of  such  workshop  or  facility 
for  4  years  and  3  months  after  the  month  in 
which  the  workshop  or  facility  commenced 
operation.  Such  grants  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  these  costs  for  the  15-month  pe- 
riod following  the  month  in  which  operation 
commenced.  60  percent  of  such  costs  for  the 
first  year  thereafter,  45  percent  of  such  costs 
for  the  second  year  thereafter,  and  30  percent 
of  such  costs  for  the  third  year  thereafter. 

Subsection  (g)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  the  State  agency  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  determining  the 
State's  needs  for  workshops  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and,  upon  application  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  to  public  or  other  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  plan- 


ning workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  the  services  to  be  provided  thereby. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  payment  of 
gi-ants  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g)  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments  and  on  such 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Subsection  ( 1 )  would  authorize  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the 
next  4  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, and  provides  that  sums  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  for  payment  with  re- 
spect to  construction  or  staffing  projects  ap- 
proved under  this  section  prior  to  July  1, 
1970.f\ 

SuDOction  (J)  contains  the  following  defi- 
nltionsr~^ 

(1)  "Construction"  is  defined  to  include 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  expansion, 
remodeling,  alteration,  and  renovation  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  initial  equipment  of 
such  new,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered,  or 
renovated  buildings. 

(2)  The  "cost"  of  construction  is  defined 
to  include  the  cost  of  architects'  fees  in  con- 
nection with  construction,  but  it  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or  off- 
site  improvements. 

(3)  A  project  for  construction  of  a  work- 
shop may  include  such  construction  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  residential  accom- 
modations for  use  in  connection  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  mentally  retarded  individuals. 

Section  14.  workshop  improvement:  This 
section  would  authorize,  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30. 
1971,  grants  to  States  and  public  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  to  pay 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding training  services  to  physically  handi- 
capped individuals  in  public  or  other  non- 
profit workshops.  Training  services  would 
include  training  in  occupational  skills;  re- 
lated services,  Including  work  evaluation, 
work  testing,  occupational  tools  and  equip- 
ment required  by  the  individual  to  engage 
In  training,  and  Job  tryouts;  and  payment  of 
weekly  allowances  to  individuals  receiving 
training.  Allowances  could  not  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  more  than  2  years  and 
could  not  exceed,  for  any  week,  $25  plus  $10 
for  each  of  the  individual's  dependents,  or 
$65,  whichever  is  less.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  allowance,  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  individual's  need  for 
an  allowance.  Including  any  expenses  rea- 
sonably attril^utable  to  training,  the  extent 
to  which  an  allowance  would  help  assure 
entry  into  and  satisfactory  completion  of 
training,  and  othfer  factors  as  specified  by  the 
Secretary  which  would  promote  the  indi- 
vidual's fitness  to  engage  in  a  remunerative 
occupation.  The  Secretary  would  make  a 
grant  for  such  a  project  only  after  his  deter- 
mination that  the  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
prepare  physically  handicapped  Individuals 
for  a  remunerative  occupation,  that  the  indi- 
viduals will  be  only  those  who  have  been 
determined  to  be  suitable  for  and  In  need 
of  such  training  services  by  the  State  agency 
or  agencies  designated  in  section  5(a)  (1)  of 
the  State  in  which  the  workshop  Is  located, 
that  the  full  range  of  training  services  will 
be  available  to  each  such  Individual  as 
needed,  and  that  the  project  will  meet  such 
other  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. Payments  could  be  made  in  install- 
ments, and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  workshops  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  next 
4  fiscal  years  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects to  analyze.  Improve,  and  increase  their 
professional  services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals, their  business  management,  or  any 
other  part  of  tlieir  operations  affecting  their 


capacity  to  provide  employment  and  services 
for  handicapped  individuals.  Grants  could 
not  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquiring,  con- 
structing, expanding,  remodeling,  or  alter- 
ing any  building.  Payment  of  grants  could 
be  made  In  installments,  in  advance,  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  technical  assistance  to  work- 
shops directly  or  by  contract.  It  would  also 
authorize  compensation  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants employed  in  providing  technical  as- 
sistance at  rates  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
including  travel  time,  plus  travel  expenses. 

Subsection  (d)  would  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Policy  and  Performance  Council, 
consisting  of  12  members,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  among  leaders  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  workshop  fields.  State 
or  local  government,  and  business  and  from 
among  representatives  of  related  professions, 
labor  leaders,  and  the  general  public.  The 
Secretary  would  also  appoint  one  of  the 
members  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each 
member  would  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  except  that,  of  the  12  members 
first  appointed,  3  would  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  3  years,  3  would  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  2  years,  and  3  would  hold  of- 
fice for  a  term  of  1  year,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
None  of  the  12  members  would  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  until  a  year  elapsed 
after  the  end  of  his  preceding  term.  The 
Council  would  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  policies  and  criteria  to  be  used 
by  him  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
make  grants  for  projects  for  training  services 
under  subsection  (a),  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  work- 
shop Improvement  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  section  is  effective  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  and  perform  such  other  services 
with  respect  to  workshops  as  the  Secretary 
might  request.  The  Secretary  would  provide 
the  Council  with  appropriate  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  assistance,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  would  receive  compen- 
sation, while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences or  otherwise  serving  on  Council  busi- 
ness, at  rates  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  in- 
cluding travel  time,  plus  travel  expenses. 

Section  15.  waiver  of  statewideness  re- 
quirements for  locally  financed  activ- 
ity: Section  15  would  authorize  Federal 
participation  in  the  cost  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  furnished  as  part  of  any 
activity  which,  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment, 
Is  likely  to  assist  in  promoting  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  substantially  larger  num- 
bers of  physically  handicapped  individuals 
or  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals with  particular  types  of  disabilities.  If 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  is  met  from 
local  public  funds  (including,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  regulations,  contributed  funds) 
even  though  the  activity  is  not  in  effect  In 
all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  to  the 
extent  and  for  such  period  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

Section  16,  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Handicapped:  Subsection  (a)  would 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Architectural  Barriers  to 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  who 
would  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
15  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  representative  of  the  general  public,  and 
of  private  and  professional  groups  having  an 
interest  in  and  able  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  architectural  problems  which  im- 
pede the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 
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Subsection  (b)  would  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  determine  how  and  to  what  extent 
architectural  barriers  impede  access  to  or  use 
of  facilities  in  buildings  of  all  types  by 
handicapped  persons;  determine  what  is  be- 
ing done  to  eliminate  such  barriers  from 
existing  buildings  and  to  prevent  their  in- 
corporation into  buildings  constructed  in  the 
future;  and  prepare  plans  and  proposals  for 
such  further  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  ready  access  to  and  full 
use  of  facilities  in  buildings  of  all  types  by 
handicapped  persons. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  appoint  special  advisory  and 
technical  experts  and  consult.ints,  to  estab- 
lish committees,  to  make  studies,  and  to 
contract  for  studies  or  demonstrations  to 
assist  it  in  performing  its  functions.  The 
Secretary  would  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission any  necessary  technical,  administra- 
tive, and  other  assistance. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  members  of 
the  Commission  and  special  advisory  and 
technical  experts  and  consultants  appointed 
by  the  Commission  would  receive  compen- 
sation, while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences or  otherwise  serving  on  Commission 
business,  at  rates  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day,  including  travel  time,  plus  travel 
expenses. 

Sub.sectlon  (e)  would  require  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  interim  reports  as  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  and,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  to  submit  a  final  report  of  its 
activities  and  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  transmission  by  him  together  with 
his  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
then  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (f)  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Section  4,  duration  of  extension  and  im- 
provement projects:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize Federal  participation  in  extension 
and  Improvement  projects  under  section  3 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years  rather  than  3 
years  as  at  present. 

Section  5,  spyecial  programs  and  compre- 
hensive planning  to  expend  vocational  re- 
habilitation services: 

Effective  July  1,  1965,  this  section  would 
renew  temporary,  expired  authority  in  sec- 
tion 4(a)(2)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (which  would  become  section 
4(a)(2)(A))  for  project  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  for  planning,  preparing 
for,  and  initiating  special  programs  to  ex- 
pand vocational  rehabilitation  services  in 
those  States  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  such  action  holds  promise  of  yield- 
ing a  substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  vocationally  rehabilitated.  Sums 
appropriated  for  special  programs  to  ex- 
pand vocational  rehabilitation  services  would 
remain  available  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1971,  but  no  sums  appropriated  for  grants 
under  section  4  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1970.  would  be  available  for 
such  programs. 

Section  5  would  also  add  a  new  clause  2(B) 
to  section  4(a)  of  the  act,  authorizing  grants 
to  States  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year)  to  meet  the  cost 
of  planning  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive vocational  rehabilitation  program 
in  each  State,  with  a  view  to  achieving  the 
orderly  development  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  in  the  State,  and  making 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  available 
to  all  f  hysically  handicapped  individuals  in 
the  State  by  July  1.  1975.  Sums  appropriated 
for  planning  of  comprehensive  programs 
would  remain  available  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1968,  but  no  sums  appropriated  for 
grants  under  section  4  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning  prior   to   July   1,    1965,   or   ending 


after  June  30.  1967,  would, be  available  for 
such  programs. 

Section  6,  raising  of  limitations  on  train- 
ing: This  section  would  replace  existing  2- 
year  time  limitations  (and  exceptions  there- 
to) on  training  In  sections  4(a)  and  7(a)  (3) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  with 
4-year  limitations. 

Section  TAesearch  and  Information:  This 
section  would  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
section  7  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  directly  or  by  con- 
tract to  conduct  research,  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  demonstrations,  and  to  make 
reports,  with  respect  to  the  abilities,  apti- 
tudes, and  capacities  of  physically  handi- 
capped individuals,  development  of  their 
potentialities,  and  their  utilization  in  gainful 
and  suitable  employment.  Similar,  but  less 
explicit  authority  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7  would  be  deleted.  New  subsection  (c) 
would  also  authorize  the  planning,  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  an  Information  service 
to  make  information  on  rehabilitation  re- 
sources, research,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  helpful  in  promoting  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  employment  of  physically  handi- 
capped individuals  available  to  concerned 
groups  and  persons.  There  would  be  author- 
ized appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  in  such  sums  as  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  subsection  (c) . 

Section  8,  flexibility  In  Stat&  administra- 
tion: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  providing 
that  a  State  vocational  educational  or  re- 
habilitation agency  may  be  designated  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  a  State's  plan  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tional  services,  to  permit,  in  addition  the 
designation  of  the  State  education  agency,  or 
of  an  agency  which  includes  one  or  more  of 
the  major  public  health,  public  welfare,  or 
labor  programs  of  the  State. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  also 
amend  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
act.  requiring  that  if  the  agency  designated 
is  a  unit  of  a  State  vocational  educational 
agency,  the  head  of  that  unit  be  subject  only 
to  the  supervision  of  that  agency,  to  require, 
instead,  that  the  tinit  of  wliatever  agency  is 
designated  as  the  State  agency  have  a  full- 
time  director,  be  staffed  completely  or  sub- 
stantially with  personnel  who  work  full  time 
on  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  be  located 
at  an  organizational  level  and  have  an 
organizational  status  comparable  to  that  of 
other  major  units  of  the  agency  (or.  if  the 
State  agency  is  a  State  education  or  voca- 
tional education  agency,  that  the  director  of 
the  unit  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
agency). 

Appropriate  provision  would  be  made  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  amended  to  allow 
for  s^arate  administration  of  that  part  of 
the  State  plan  that  relates  to  services  for 
the  blind,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Sut»sectlon  (c)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  amendments  that  would  be  made 
by  subsection  (a)  would  be  effective  July  1, 
1967,  but  would  allow  States  that  chose  to 
do  so  to  comply  with  the  new  provisions 
sooner. 

Section  9,  special  services  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf:  This  section  would  amend  section 
11(a)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
defining  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
to  add  reader  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped Indvlduals  who  are  blind  and  inter- 
preter services  for  such  individuals  who  are 
deaf,  regardless  of  economic  need. 

Section  10,  management  services  and  su- 
pervision of  business  enterprises  of  the  dis- 
abled: This  section  would  amend  section 
11(a)(7)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  include  within  the  meaning  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  for  small  biosi- 
nesses  oi>erated  by  severely  handicapped  in- 


dividuals and  whose  operation  can  be 
Improved  by  management  services  and  su- 
pervision by  the  State  agency,  the  provision 
of  such  services  and  supervision,  either 
alone  or  together  with  the  acquisition  by  the 
State  agency  of  vending  stands  or  other 
equipment  and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies 
for  use  in  such  btu&lnesses. 

Section  11,  technical  amendment:  This 
section  would  amend  section  4(d)  (3)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  authorizing 
compensation  of  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day,  plus  ta-avel 
expenses,  to  allow  council  members  to  be 
paid  up  to  $100  per  day  plus  travel  expenses. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE  KU 
KLUX  KLAN 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCorbiack]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  utter  and 
total  condemnation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
ought  to  be  the  final  and  ultimate  end 
of  this  scabrous  affliction  on  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic.  Here  for  once  in  lan- 
guage and  tone  and  righteous  anger,  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  office 
and  in  the  very  pith  and  moment  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  struggles  for  civil 
liberties,  speaks  out  against  a  wholly  un- 
representative aspect  of  the  American 
character.  For  me,  as  with  the  I*resi- 
dent,  this  is  an  evil  that,  even  as  an  evil, 
is  imcharacteristic  of  the  American  way 
of  doing  things  wrong.  To  me  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  is  an  ugly  outburst  of  a  spe- 
cies of  fanaticism  that  is  without  war- 
rant, without  even  the  faintest  sem- 
blance of  courage  or  style  or  bravado  or 
brazen  lawlessness  that  some  criminals 
at  least  pretend  to  exercise,  and  belongs, 
of  course,  like  communism,  on  the  list 
of  subversive  organizations  in  the  catalog 
of  the  reprehensible  compiled  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

What  matters  in  this  moment  is  not  so 
much  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  noxious 
growth,  inin  through  with  cowardice, 
concealment,  violent  crime,  and  xmutter- 
able  hate,  but  that  President  Johnson 
has,  I  hope  forever,  given  it  its  coup  de 
grace.  TTiese  words  of  the  President  on 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  deserve  a  place  in 
every  home  in  the  land  where  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  Americanism 
can  point  to  them  when  someone  offers 
the  philosophy  of  hate  and  violence,  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  as  a  way  of  life.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  what  the  President 
has  just  so  eloquently  and  finally  said 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  may  apply  to 
other  organizations  seeking  to  crawl  out 
from  under  the  stones  of  dismal  and 
damp  hideaways  underground  to  make 
money  from  the  gullible  and  the  mis- 
directed, or  to  disseminate  with  a  fanati- 
cal faith,  the  shibboleths  of  malice  and 
mental  distortion,  running,  as  always, 
diametrically  counter  to  the  American 
sense  of  justice  and  decency. 
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Of  course.  President  Johnson  and  his 
Texas  forebears  for  generations  have  op- 
posed and  fought  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and, 
of  course,  the  very  mind  and  soul  of  a 
President,  any  President,  and  remarkably 
this  one,  feel  that  here  is  an  unclean 
thing  that  disturbs  the  vast  and  powerful 
foundations  of  nobility  upon  which  our 
Constitution  and  our  laws  are  founded. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  stricture  against 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  President  Johnson 
may  be  classified  as  only  a  Presidential 
statement  made  under  the  ferocity  of  the 
struggle  now  enveloping  the  country  do- 
mestically. But  it  is  my  point  of  view, 
rather,  that  this  is  a  historic  utterance, 
that  it  has  its  place  among  the  major 
pronouncements  of  a  President,  and  that 
its  sincerity  and  restraint,  its  force  and 
its  conviction,  give  it  a  certain  immor- 
tality worthy  of  a  high  place  among  the 
documents  of  our  country. 


FRIENDS    MAGAZINE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  FarntjmI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  recent  issue 
of  Friends  magazine,  which  is  published 
in  Southfield,  Mich.,  by  the  CECO  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co. 

Although  not  for  sale,  Friends  maga- 
zine is  distributed  by  Chevrolet  dealers 
and  owners  throughout  the  country  and 
has  a  circulation  of  2,400,000,  which 
makes  it  the  ninth  largest  monthly 
magazine  in  the  United  States. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1939,  the  maga- 
zine has  received  over  50  awards  for 
excellence  from  professional,  editorial, 
and  advertising  groups.  It  contains  top- 
ics of  general  reader  interest,  including 
travel  stories  on  geographic  regions  and 
historical  points  of  interest. 

The  November  issue  of  Friends  maga- 
zine is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol— Washington,  D.C.— and 
to  our  American  heritage. 

The  color  photography  and  editorial 
material  in  this  issue  are  truly  outstand- 
ing. There  is  no  question  that  it  will 
provide  potential  visitors  to  the  Capital 
with  much  valuable  information  and 
background  to  help  make  their  trip  more 
rewarding. 

The  CECO  Publishing  Co.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  fine  exercise  in  public 
information. 


CONGRESS  HAS  OBLIGATION  TO 
HALT  BLOODSHED  AND  GRIEF 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

\ 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  vile  sickness  rampant 
in  sections  of  this  Nation.  Some  persons 
are  so  afflicted  by  it  they  have  been  driven 
mad. 

Hate  and  violence  are  wagmg  a  con- 
tinuous and  all  too  successful  war  against 
reason  and  understanding. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  is  shot 
to  death  by  a  mad  gunman. 

The  leader  of  a  nationalistic  religious 
sect  is  gunned  down  by  dissident  follow- 
ers. 

In  California  a  group  of  political  fa- 
natics plot  to  destroy  the  character  of 
an  honored  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  Alabama  a  minister  is  clubbed  to 
death  on  a  public  street. 

And  last  night,  along  a  lonely  stretch 
of  highway  near  Montgomery,  a  depraved 
coward  hid  in  ambush  to  assassinate  a 
mother  of  five  children  whose  only  crime 
was  the  belief  that  the  freedom  and  rights 
granted  by  our  Constitution  were  granted 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
When  will  it  end? 

When  will  little  children  go  to  Sunday 
school  and  church  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  mad  bomber  will  not 
destroy  them? 

When  will  men  of  God  be  free  to  walk 
the  public  streets  without  fear  of  being 
clubbed  to  death? 

When  will  the  lawmakers  of  this  Na- 
tion take  notice  of  the  breakdown  of 
local  responsibility  wherever  it  may  oc- 
cur and  come  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are 
denied  the  protection  of  the  law? 

When  will  we  have  the  courage  to  face 
the  forces  of  hate  and  disperse  them? 

Hate  is  not  self-sustaining.  It  must  be 
fed  to  survive.    It  must  grow  or  perish. 

There  are  individuals  and  groups  in 
this  Nation  today  who  profit  by  hate; 
who  sow  the  seeds  of  hate  and  reap  a 
black  harvest  of  violence. 

One  of  the  vilest  offenders  of  human 
rights  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

They  speak  of  protecting  their  way  of 
life.    But  they  seek  to  destroy  ours. 

For  too  long  this  group  of  white-robed 
rednecks  has  wantonly  intimidated,  ter- 
rorized, and  victimized  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  with  their  savage  law 
of  the  jungle.^ 

For  too  long  the  forces  of  moderation 
have  remained  silent;  have  permitted  the 
nightriders  and  rednecks  to  rule  with  a 
fist  of  iron  and  a  heart  aflame  with  hate. 
There  are  five  children  in  Detroit  to- 
night who  will  never  again  know  their 
mother's  love.  There  are  mothers  in 
Alabama  who  will  never  again  hear  the 
sweet  voices  of  their  murdered  children. 
Their  grief  is  our  grief  and  we  share 
it  with  them.  However,  if  we  continue 
to  neglect  the  source  of  this  grief  then 
we  must  share  its  responsibility  also. 

When  duly  constituted  officials  cannot 
or  will  not  use  the  means,  methods  and 
powers  granted  them  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  then  the  job  is  left  to  the 
Congress;  It  is  one  thing  to  rely  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
in  Federal  troops  and  marshals  to  quell 
rioting  and  protect  citizens  from  a  mob 
filled  with  hate;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
for  the  Congress  to  sit  by  and  do  nothing 


to  halt  the  merchants  of  hate  who  plot 
to  incite  these  mobs. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation.  Let 
us  fulfill  that  obligation.  Let  us  move 
to  halt  this  bloodshed  and  grief. 

The  Ku  Klax  Klan  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Congress. 
If  there  is  fear  that  the  trouble  is  Com- 
munist inspired  then  this  aspect  should 
not  escape  exposure.  The  danger  to  this 
Nation's  security  is  as  great  from  either 
extreme. 

Any  organization  which  seeks  by  con- 
spiracy, subterfuge  or  any  method  to 
deny  any  person  of  his  rights  or  life 
should  be  exposed  and  prosecuted. 

The  trust  placed  in  us  by  those  we 
represent  requires  action  now. 

The  public  safety  of  this  Nation  re- 
quires action. 

The  conscience  of  this  Nation  demands 
action  now. 

Assassination    in    the   United   States 

must  cease. 


EDUCATION  BILL 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
realize  that  this  bill  is  highly  contro- 
versial, and  apparently  is  involved  In 
partisan  politics,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  debate  and  have 
considered  all  of  the  problems  and  im- 
plications involved,  and  have  tried  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  reach  a  decision 
which  I  can  only  hope  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  I  have  discussed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  including 
members  of  the  conunittee  and  with  edu- 
cators in  my  own  district  and  State  and 
with  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  other  officials  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  I  have  discussed  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  with  officials  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
and  with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  the 
bill  is  still  controversial,  and  it  has  been 
difficult  for  me  to  make  up  my  own  mind. 
But.  taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, I  have  decided  that  I  should  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  can  assure  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
and  my  constituents  that  I  have  not  been 
subjected  to  pressure,  nor  have  I  even 
been  "lobbied"  by  the  "administration, 
nor  any  other  person,  association,  or  or- 
ganization. I  have  tried  to  face  the  issue 
forthrightly.  . 

We  all  know  that  this  bill  presents 
problems  which  are  perplexing  and  prob- 
lems, ramifications  and  implications 
which  are  still,  even  at  this  moment,  very 
controversial.  As  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  received  a 
single  letter  or  other  communication 
from  any  one  of  my  constituents  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bUl.  Not  a  single  educator 
In  my  district  or  State  has  advised  me 
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that  the  bill  Is  unreasonable,  un-Ameri- 
can or  unconstitutional.  All  of  the  com- 
munications I  have  received  have  ac- 
tually been  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Much  has  been  said  about  state  and 
church  aspects  of  the  measure.  Yet,  I 
have  not  received  a  single  letter  from  a 
single  minister  of  any  denomination  in 
my  district  or  my  State,  nor  have  I  re- 
ceived a  single  letter  from  a  lawyer  from 
my  district  or  my  State  in  opposition  to 
the  measure. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  only  New  York, 
California.  Texas,  and  Pennsylvania  will 
receive  more  money  than  will  be  received 
by  North  Carolina.  This  clearly  indi- 
cates the  great  need  in  our  State.  Under 
the  circumstances,  after  listening  to  the 
debate,  studying  the  bill,  and  discussing 
it  with  those  involved  in  our  State  and 
with  those  who  will  administer  the  bill, 
I  decided  that  I  would  have  to  make  up 
my  own  mind  and  do  the  best  I  could  to 
represent  the  people  of  my  district  and 
my  State. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  him  that  the  sev- 
eral States  will  be  requested  to  submit 
uniform  programs  and  that  we  will  not 
have  a  "crazy  quilt"  of  educational  pro- 
grams in  any  one  of  the  States.  The 
Commissioner  has  great  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  our  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  and 
in  the  board  of  education  of  our  State 
and  he  has  assui-ed  me  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  North  Carolina  will  receive 
every  possible  consideration. 

Whether  North  Carolina  wants  to  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
North  Carolina  we  do  have  poverty  and 
we  do  have  ignorance  and  we  have  count- 
less thousands  of  unfortunate  people, 
mothers  and  fathers,  who  cannot  even 
provide  for  their  children  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  much  less  an  education.  If 
the  implications  of  the  pending  measure 
are  so  fearful,  so  frightful  and  so  dia- 
bolical, I  wonder  why  someone  in  the 
district  I  represent  or  in  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina  has  not  pointed  out 
to  me  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  people 
whom  I  represent  will  understand  that 
in  voting  for  the  bill,  I  am  prompted  by 
the  purest  of  motives. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  VOTING  BILL 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chief 
Executive  has  proposed,  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  are  now  consid- 
ering, a  so-called  civil  rights  voting  bill. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  vicious,  liberty- 
destroying,    unconstitutional    measures 


that  has  been  proposed  to  the  Congress 
since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 

The  Congress  is  being  asked  to  enact 
a  law  that  would  clearly  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. It  would  strike  down  State 
provisions  that,  since  time  immemorial, 
have  been  held  proper  and  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  land.  Yet, 
we  saw  this  same  Court,  with  one  excep- 
tion, leading  the  applause  when  the  Chief 
Executive  was  making  his  address  to 
the  Congress.  These  same  judicial  offi- 
cers will  be  the  final  arbiters  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  whatever  is  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

A  scheme  has  been  set  up  which,  if 
adopted,  will  convict  the  States  which 
have  been  selected  by  the  administration 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  will  be  set  up  as  a  czar  over  the 
electoral  franchise.  He  is  given  unlim- 
ited power  and  authority  over  certain 
Southern  States,  simply  because  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  adult  residents 
failed  to  participate  in  the  national  elec- 
tion of  1964.  Many  citizens  did  not  par- 
ticipate because  they  felt  they  had  no 
choice.  Yet.  this  bill,  as  in  Communist 
Russia,  would  require  adults  to  partici- 
pate in  elections — whether  they  desired 
to  do  so  or  not. 

The  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  vir- 
tually wipe  out  State  lines  in  the  South, 
complete  the  centralization  process,  and 
demolish  the  constitutional  guarantees 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  our  people 
in  the  past. 

We  are  told  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
record  of  99.9  voting  percentage  for  can- 
didates without  opposition.  This  per- 
haps is  the  goal  of  those  who  sponsor 
this  legislation — elections,  full  participa- 
tion, and  no  opposition.  A  complete 
takeover  such  as  .we  saw  in  Germany  in 
the  thirties  is  possible  under  this  bill.  At 
that  time,  many  good  people  in  Germany 
did  not  realize  what  was  happening. 
The  same  could  be  true  today. 

This  bill  has  been  drawn  up  under  a 
stress  of  hysteria  and  has  been  literally 
promoted  through  street  demonstrations. 
"When  the  Founding  Fathers  established 
our  system  of  government,  they  set  up  a 
democratic  process  of  government  under 
which  deliberative  action  was  made 
paramount.  Some  other  nations  of  the 
world  have  long  lamented  the  fact  jthat 
their  governments  are  periodically  Over- 
turned because  of  revolutionary  elements 
parading  and  demonstrating  m  the 
streets.  Yet,  we  now  appear  to  be  head- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  in  explaining  the  bill  admitted 
that  there  had  been  no  discrimination  in 
registering  people  to  vote  in  Virginia. 
The  Civil.  Rights  Commission  has 
exonerated  Virginia  and  readily  ad- 
mitted in  its  report  that  Virginia  had 
not  discriminated  in  registering  people 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Yet, 
this  bill  convicts  Virginia;  puts  the  stamp 
of  the  criminal  upon  her;  when  all  con- 
cerned readily  admitted  there  has  been 
no  discrimination  so  far  as  registration 
is  concerned.  This  shows  the  viciousness 
of  the  bill.  This  shows  the  scheme  be- 
hind its  enactment  and  the  diabolic  ef- 
fort to  take  over  the  electorate  of  our 


State  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  discrimination.  Yet  we 
stand  convicted  because  of  the  criteria 
set  up  in  the  bill  to  convict  an  entire 
State,  all  of  its  officials  and  leaders,  with- 
out a  hearing,  and  when  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  they  are  not  guilty. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  America  when 
our  elected  officials  establish  a  pattern 
of  willingness  to  change  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  behest  of  minority  pres- 
sure groups  who  are  willing  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  impose  their  will. 

I  would  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  splendid  editorial  entitled  "The 
Incredible  Bill,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Wednesday,  March  24.  edition  of  the 
Richmond  News  I^eader.  The  editor  of 
this  newspaper,  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
has  long  warned  of  the  direction  toward 
which  we  are  heading.  This  editorial 
cogently  points  out  the  fallacies  of  the 
criteria  set  up  in  this  bill  and  I  com- 
mend this  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

The  Incredible  Bill 
Most  of  today's  editorial  page  is  given  over 
to  publication  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  We  urge 
readers  of  every  political  persuasion,  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike,  to  take  the  time  to 
read  this  blU  and  to  reflect  upon  its  provi- 
sions. 

In  earlier  comment,  we  have  touched  upon 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  serious  fault  In 
the  bill,  that  it  undertakes  to  fix  "qualifica- 
tions for  voting"  through  the  process  of  Fed- 
eral law.  The  power  to  fix  qualifications  for 
voting  is  a  power  clearly  reserved  to  the 
States,  subject  only  to  the  requirement  that 
qualifications  be  enforced  without  discrim- 
ination among  voters.  In  our  own  view,  it  is 
simply  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Congress, 
under  the  15th  amendment  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  to  fix  general 
"qualifications  for  voting"  not  related  to 
State  discrimination  by  reason  of  race  or 
color. 

Let  us  move  on  today  to  what  might 
be  called  the  trigger  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  would 
apply,  under  section  3,  only  to  States  that 
maintained  on  November  1.  1964,  some  test 
or  device  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  But 
the  law  would  not  apply  to  all  such  States. 
It  would  apply  only  to  those  States,  employ- 
ing a  test  or  device,  in  which  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  in  which 
less  than  50  percent  of  such  persons  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1964. 

In  Virginia,  a  prospective  voter  Is  reqxiired 
to  register  in  his  own  handwriting.  Under 
the  bUl,  this  would  be  a  test  or  device.  Last 
November,  only  41  percent  of  the  Common- 
wealth's voting-age  p>opulation  voted  in  the 
presidential  election.  Alabama  saw  36  i>er- 
cent  of  tts  adults  voting,  Alaska  48  7, 
Georgia  43.2,  Louisiana  47.3.  Mississippi  32.9, 
and  South  Carolina  38.0.  Though  less  than 
half  the  adults  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  voted 
in  November,  the  two  States  reportedly  em- 
ploy no  test  or  device  as  the  phrase  is  de- 
fined In  the  biU. 

Note  the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  arbi- 
trary cutoff  point  of  50  percent.  South 
Carolina  would  be  affected,  but  neighboring 
North  Carolina — where  51.8  percent  vot«d — 
woxild  be  exempt.  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
would  be  subject  to  all  the  punitive  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  but  adjacent  Tennessee — 
where  51.1  percent  voted— would  be  exempt. 
New  York  has  a  literacy  test  far  more  rigor- 
ous than  Virginia's,  but  63.2  percent  of  the 
adults  voted  In  New  York,  so  New  York 
would  be  exempt. 
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Let  us  move  on  to  another  provision. 
Note  section  5(d),  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
column  of  the  text.  This  has  to  do  with 
persons,  both  white  and  Negro,  who  may 
have  been  registered  by  the  examiners  or 
registrars  to  be  appointed  under  the  law. 
The  names  of  such  persons  shall  be  removed 
from  the  list  if  they  fail  to  vote  at  least 
once  during  3  consecutive  years.  Any  other 
registrant,  under  normal  State  procedures, 
may  vote  or  fail  to  vote  as  he  pleases;  but 
those  persons  registered  by  the  Federal 
agents  would  be  placed  under  a  special 
compulsion. 

Many  other  provisions  might  be  singled 
out  for  discussion.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  original  Jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party, 
but  that  provision  is  simply  ignored  in  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  bill.  Under  the  most  ancient 
provisions  of  our  Government,  the  States 
have  had  power  to  pass  laws  deflning  the 
qualifications  of  franchise  and  a  presump- 
tion of  constitutionality  has  attached  to 
such  laws.  But  under  section  8  of  this  bill, 
these  ancient  provisions  would  be  repudiated. 
No  affected  State  could  change  its  own  voting 
laws  without  first  begging  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Until  Virginia  was  ruled  exempt, 
the  city  of  Richmond  could  not  even  provide 
by  ordinance  for  additional  precinct  polling 
places. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's incredible  bill.  Pushed  along  on 
winds  of  strong  emotion,  the  bill  reportedly 
commands  the  support  of  80  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  cannot  believe  that  80  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  studied  the  measure 
thoughtfully  or  have  pondered  the  mischief 
it  would  do  to  the  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment this  Republic  has  known  so  long. 
Whatever  the  sins  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  may  have  been,  two  wrongs 
cannot  make  a  right;  they  cannot  make  eve^ 
a  civil  right.  And  discrimination  Is  not  to 
be  cured  by  a  punitive  statute  that  singles 
out  a  few  States  and  leaves  the  rest  alone. 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Congress- 
man Fr.^nces  p.  Bolton,  who  will  cele- 
brate her  80th  birthday  March  29.  She 
has  long  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
Congress.  Her  outstanding  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  won  for  her  the  esteem  of  the 
American  people,  the  respect,  and  ad- 
miration of  foreign  governments  around 
the  world. 

Our  colleague  came  to  Congress  25 
years  ago,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
her  late  illustrious  husband,  Chester  C. 
Bolton.  She  has  been  reelected  to  each 
succeeding  term.  Her  tireless  efforts  in 
behalf  of  frer  constituents  and  in  support 
of  the  highest  ideals  and  hopes  of  our 
Nation  have  been  rewarded  by  her  con- 
stituents who  are  the  final  judges  of  the 
value  of  her  public  endeavors. 

Mrs.  Bolton  has  been  cEdled  upon  to 
undertake  many  missions  of  importance 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  She  served  as 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1953.  In  1955  she 
headed  a  Special  Study  Mission  to  Africa 
Involving  on-the-spot  study  of  conditions 
In  some  24  countries.  In  1957  President 
Eisenhower  called  upon  our  colleague  to 


represent  the  United  States  at  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonies  of  Ghana.  In 
1961  she  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Brit- 
ish-American Parliamentary  Conference 
at  Bermuda. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Bolton  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  fields  of  social  service, 
public  health,  nursing,  the  education  of 
nurses,  and  in  all  phases  of  education. 
The  people  of  Greater^leveland  are  well 
aware  of  and  grateful  for  her  trail- blaz- 
ing efforts  in  all  these  fields  so  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  the  common 
good.  The  generous  philanthropies  of 
Mrs.  Bolton  and  her  family  have  done 
untold  good  for  the  less  privileged  in  Cuy- 
ahoga County  where  the  good  results  of 
this  generous  spirit  have  been  a  lasting 
influence. 

Of  all  the  nqteworthy  accomplish- 
ments of  our  'colleague,  and  there 
are  many  more  than  I  have  cited,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  greatest  has  been  her  role  as 
mother  and  head  of  an  outstanding 
Cleveland  family.  Mrs.  Bolton  has 
reared  and  guided  to  useful  manhood 
three  fine  sons,  who  are  can-ying  on  the 
Bolton  tradition  of  public  service.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  one  of  her  sons,  Oli- 
ver, sei-ved  in  this  House  where  he  won 
deserved  respect  and  admiration. 

Those  who  say  that  a  woman's  place 
is  in  the  home  believe  generally  that  the 
responsibilities  of  wife  and  mother  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  full 
time  of  the  most  competent.  But  the 
remarkable  life  and  career  of  our  col- 
league has  proven  the  exception  to  this 
claim.  She  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  all  that  a  mother  should 
be  and  at  the  same  time  build  a  solid 
record  of  public  sei'vice. 

I  salute  my  friend  and  our  esteemed 
colleague,  Mrs.  Bolton,  for  her  dedicated 
work  in  the  Congress,  her  lively  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land community,  and  for  her  many  con- 
tributions to  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
tiT.  When  I  say  I  hope  we  will  have 
the  benefit  of  her  experience  and  wise 
counsel  for  many  years  to  come,  I  am 
confident  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  this 
House. 

LOG  EXPORTS  MENACE  AMERICAN 
JOBS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Olsen]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  purpose  today  to  focus  attention 
on  a  problem  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
intolerable.  While  it  directly  affects  the 
lumber -producing  States  of  the  West,  it 
has  serious  implications  for  the  entire 
Nation,  since  it  involves  the  export  of 
thousands  of  jobs  at  a  time  when  chronic 
imemployment  is  threatening  to  under- 
mine the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation. 

The  matter  I  want  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  is  the  growing  menace  of  log 
exports  to  Japan  while  American  mills 
lay  off  workers  because  logs  are  in  short 
supply. 

When  a  Columbus  Day  windstorm 
blew  down  a  great  deal  of  timber  several 
years  ago,  Japan  was  accorded  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  logs  because  American 


mills  were  not  in  a  position  to  salvage  all 
the  downed  timber  which  soon  would  fall 
prey  to  insects  and  rot  if  not  harvested 
promptly.  This  put  Japanese  log  buyers 
in  competition  with  American  mills. 
Apparently  the  Japanese  found  this  ar- 
rangement to  their  liking.  Ever  since 
they  have  increased  their  purchases  of 
American  logs  year  by  year. 

These  mounting  Japanese  purchases 
of  American  logs  now  work  a  tremendous 
hardship  on  American  mills  which  must 
depend  on  national  forest  timber  for 
their  very  existence.  This  is  no  idle 
threat.  It  is  estimated  that  a  billion 
board  feet  of  logs  went  to  Japan  last 
year. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  this  means, 
I  only  need  to  point  out  that  1  million 
board  feet  of  log  equals  5.6  year-round 
jobs  in  sawmills  or  13.8  jobs  in  plywood 
mills.  When  you  add  it  all  up,  1964  log 
exports  could  have  maintained  6,200  pri- 
mary mill  jobs  if  retained  for  use  at 
home,  plus  an  additional  4,000  support- 
ing jobs.  In  other  words,  last  year  we 
exported  some  10,200  jobs  with  the  logs 
we  sent  to  Japan. 

While  the  log  situation  has  been  tight 
in  1964,  it  threatens  to  become  even 
tighter  in  1965,  because  of  the  Christmas 
floods  which  destroyed  many  logging 
roads  and  railroad  facilities. 

A  sample  survey  of  the  1964  problem 
shows  that  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  Pilchuck  Shake  Mill  at  Everett  had 
to  lay  off  65  men  because  of  short  log 
supplies.  Shakertown,  Winlock,  cut  20 
men;  Three  Rivers,  Darrington,  cut  68 
jobs;  Stanwood  Liunber,  Stanwood,  35 
jobs  lost;  Fitzer  Lumber,  Buckley,  15  men 
out;  Tubafor  Mill,  Morton,  43  jobs 
stopped;  Cowlitz  Stud,  Randle,  40  men 
off  for  week,  maybe  longer;  Northwestern 
Lumber,  Everett,  cut  one-third;  Welco 
Lumber,  Marysville,  lost  1  month. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  situa- 
tion which  you  need  to  be  apprised  of. 
Japanese  log  buyers  often  outbid  do- 
mestic buyers.  Price  seems  to  be  no 
object  to  them.  This  forces  American 
mills  to  pay  prices  for  logs  that  work  a 
real  hardship  on  them.  Consequently, 
the  presence  of  a  Japanese  bidder  at  a 
log  sale  drives  up  the  price  of  logs.  This 
reflects  itself  in  higher  lumber  costs  and, 
in  turn,  higher  housing  costs  and  higher 
construction  costs  in  general. 

If  Japanese  log  buyers  are  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  log  market  this  summer, 
the  toll  of  jobs  will  increase  at  an  even 
faster  rate. 

Now  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  the 
idea  that  I  oppose  trade  with  Japan.  Far 
from  it.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  the  tremendous  job  the  Japanese 
have  done  in  rebuilding  their  economy 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  appre- 
ciate also  that  Japan  constitutes  one  of 
our  major  foreign  customers. 

However,  I  recently  looked  over  a  news 
release  issued  by  the  United  States-Ja- 
pan Trade  Council.  This  release  listed 
the  top  10  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  during 
December.  It  showed  that  of  the  10 
major  commodities  exported  to  Japan, 
7  constituted  raw  material.  Exports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  up  3^ 
percent.  We  sent  $20  million  worth  oi 
this  tobacco  to  Japan.    Raw  cotton  ex- 
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ports  amounted  to  practically  the  same 
figure.  Wheat,  steel  scrap,  corn,  copper, 
and  bituminous  coal  also  accounted  for 
very  substantial  percentages  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
imported  from  Japan  cameras,  tape  re- 
corders, radios,  and  a  great  many  other 
manufactured  goods  involving  a  good 
deal  of  labor. 

In  effect,  what  we  seem  to  be  tending 
toward  is  becoming  a  supplier  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  Japan,  which  then  uses  its 
own  labor  to  produce  manufactured 
goods  involving  a  considerable  amount  of 
fashioning,  assembling,  and  skilled  labor. 

Certainly,  this  is  true  in  the  case  of 
log  exports.  The  Japanese  buy  American 
logs,  transport  them  to  their  country  in 
Japanese  bottoms,  manufacture  them  in- 
to plywood  and  other  finished  products 
which  they  bring  back  to  our  shores 
again  in  Japanese  bottoms.  Because  of 
the  difference  in  wage  scales,  they  can 
do  this  on  a  competitive  basis  with  om* 
own  mills. 

Senator  Hartke,  of  Indiana,  recently 
touched  on  the  same  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  export  of  walnut  logs,  most 
of  which  now  exist  in  his  State.  The  sup- 
ply of  walnut  logs  is  being  drastically 
depleted  by  exports,  while  Indiana  mills 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  this  valuable  raw 
material. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  instituted  a  quota  on  the  ex- 
port of  walnut  logs.  Recently  the  new 
Secretai-y  of  Commerce  lifted  this  quota, 
so  that  walnut  logs  once  more  are  flow- 
ing out  of  the  country  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Senator  Hartke  is  asking  that  the 
quota  be  reinstituted.  I  concur  heartily 
in  his  request. 

What  the  Indiana  furniture  plants  are 
suffering  from  the  unrestricted  export 
of  walnut  logs,  the  plywood  and  sawmills 
of  the  West  are  suffering  from  the 
mounting  export  of  softwood  logs  to 
Japan. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  take  a  serious  look  at  this  situation 
with  a  view  to  passing  corrective  legisla- 
tion. 

Japan  is  in  need  of  vast  quantities  of 
lumber  and  plywood.  I  am  convinced  if 
they  cannot  purchase  all  the  wood  they 
need  in  the  form  of  logs,  they  will  be 
happy  to  buy  lumber  products  manufac- 
tured in  this  country. 

I  understand  that  hearings  on  this 
problem  are  to  be  held  in  Portland  and 
Seattle  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
early  next  month.  I  am  certain  that 
these  hearings  will  disclose  the  ur.eent 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
legislation  to  control  the  amount  of  logs 
exported  to  Japan. 

A  "save  our  logs  committee"  has 
been  organized  on  the  west  coast.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

Several  months  ago  some  35,000  resi- 
dents of  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon 
signed  a  petition  urging  some  action  to 
place  some  reajilistic  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  logs  to  Japan.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  live  in  communities  primarily 
dependent  on  the  lumber  industry  for 
their  economic  health. 


Aside  from  the  dangerous  foreign  sit- 
uation, I  think  nothing  is  more  important 
to  this  Congress  than  saving  the  jobs 
of  American  workers.  Certainly  this  is 
my  view,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  you  share 
it  with  me. 

We  cannot  afford  to  export  10,000  jobs 
per  year  at  a  time  when  more  than  4  mil- 
lion Americans  are  unemployed.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  most  of  you  agree 
with  me  that  we  must  not  become  a  sup- 
plier of  raw  materials  solely.  The  vast 
industrial  complex  which  we  have  built 
up  over  the  past  generations  is  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  We  cannot  allow 
it  to  wither  on  the  vine  because  our  tre- 
mendous supply  of  raw  materials  is  made 
available  to  other  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  the  present  intolerable 
situation  will  be  remedied  sooner  or  later. 
My  interest  is  in  seeing  that  it  is  done 
sooner,  so  that  ghost  lumber  towns  do 
not  once  more  dot  the  valleys  of  the 
West. 

It  is  my  intention  to  study  this  matter 
thoroughly  and  to  introduce  remedial 
legislation,  unless  some  relief  is  forth- 
coming from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  may  say,  also,  that  this  problem  has 
not  as  yet  touched  my  own  State,  but  it 
is  inevitable  that  it  will  if  the  present 
course  is  allowed  to  continue. 

The  Nation  needs  every  job  now  exist- 
ing. The  policy  of  exporting  10,000  jobs 
annually  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 
I  ask  your  support  in  protecting  the  live- 
lihood of  thousands  of  skilled  American 
woodworkers. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hungate,  for  March  27  through 
March  30,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Widnall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Dague  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cor- 
bett),  for  March  26  and  March  29,  on 
account  of  illness  in  immediate  family. 

Mr.  Bonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henderson)  ,  for  past  10  days,  on  account 
of  hospitalization. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jonas  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land ) ,  for  1  hour,  on  March  29 ;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dickinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  I,  for  1  hour,  on  March  30; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  <  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Mink),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mink)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  1 ;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  his  remarks  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  H.R.  2362,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Mink.)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Irwin. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  22.  An  act  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  560.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  CTlean  Air 
Act  In  order  to  provide  for  Improved  control 
of  water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations and  facilities  and  automotive  ve- 
hicles; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  cop- 
per from  either  the  national  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  or  both. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m. ) ,  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
29,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1964.  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Coijgressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  23, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  act 
of  August  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  927),  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  that  House. 

During  calendar  year  1964,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  uti- 
lized the  authority  of  the  above-cited  stat- 
ute, as  follows: 

1.  Under  date  of  December  23.  1964,  the 
NASA  Contract  Adjustment  Board  author- 
ized the  adjustment  of  two  contracts  for  the 
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rental  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment with  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.,  In  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $33,798.81. 

2.  Under  date  of  May  20,  1964,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  made  a  determination  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  August  28,  1958  (Public 
Law  85-804),  that,  from  and  after  April  1, 
1964,  all  contracts,  or  amendments  or  mod- 
ifications thereof,  for  the  performance  of 
construction  work  at  the  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base,  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  should  Include  a  clause 
requiring  contractors  and  all  subcontractors 
thereunder  to  abide  by  the  money  provi- 
sions of  a  project  stabilization  agreement, 
to  the  extent  such  money  provisions  were 
determined  by  the  Government  to  be  rea- 
sonable. The  project  stabilization  agreement 
referred  to  is  an  agreement  negotiated  by 
and  between  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base 
Contractors'  Association  and  other  local  and 
national  associations  of  contractors,  and  the 
Brevaufi  Building  &  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  the  Building  &  Construction 
Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO.  The  purpose 
of  this  agreement  Is  to  promote  stability, 
eflaclency,  and  economy  of  performance  of 
contracts  Involving  construction  work  at 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Cape  Kennedy 
complex.  The  agreement  was  originally  ne- 
gotiated In  1962,  and  renegotiated  for  the 
period  beginning  April  1,  1964.  On  February 
5,  1964,  the  President's  Missile  Site  Labor 
Commission  found  the  money  provisions  of 
the  revised  agreement  to  be  reasonable  for 
cost  reimbursement  purposes  and  recom- 
mended that  they  be  authorized  for  pay- 
ment on  all  Government  contracts. 

The  determination  under  Public  Law  85- 
894  made  by  the  Administrator  on  May  20, 
1964,  was  In  Implementation  of  the  forego- 
ing recommendation  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission. Pursuant  to  this  determination, 
and  an  earlier  similar  determination  made 
with  respect  to  the  project  stabilization 
agreement  as  originally  negotiated  In  1962, 
26  NASA  contracts  for  construction  work  In 
the  Cape  Kennedy  area  which  were  awarded 
or  amended  during  1964  Included  the  clause 
making  the  money  provisions  of  the  project 
stabilization  agreement  applicable.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  determine  or  estimate  whether 
Inclusion  of  this  clause  resulted  in  any  In- 
creased costs  under  the  contracts  Involved. 
However,  as  Indicated  above,  the  purpose  of 
the  project  stabilization  agreement  Is  to  pro- 
mote stability,  efficiency,  and  economy  in 
performance  of  the  contracts  brought  under 
It. 

3.  Under  date  of  September  26,  1963,  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  made  a  determina- 
tion similar  to  that  described  In  paragraph  2 
above  with  respect  to  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts for  construction  work  at  the  Missis- 
sippi test  facility,  in  Implementation  of  a 
project  stabilization  agreement  which  had 
been  negotiated  for  that  area  and  which  Is 
still  in  effect.  Pursuant  to  this  determina- 
tion, 34  contracts  for  construction  work  at 
the  Mississippi  test  facility  which  were 
awarded  or  amended  in  1964  Included  the 
clause  maKlng  the  money  provisions  of  the 
project  stabilization  agreement  applicable. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  or  estimate 
whether  inclusion  of  this  clause  resulted  in 
any  increased  costs  under  these  contracts, 
but  It  may  be  noted  again  that  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  project  stabilization  agree- 
ment is  to  promote  stability,  efficiency,  and 
economy  In  performance  of  the  contracts 
brought  under  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  L.  Drtden, 
Deputy  Administrator. 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  problems  pertaining  to  the  operation  of 
certain  radio  equipment  In  selected  units 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  ttie  pommlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
nonarmpry  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
within  the  authorization  of  subsection  701 
(l)(a)  of  Public  Law  88-390,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.d.  2233a(l)  and  authority  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from 
the  failure  to  obtain  competition  for  the 
procurement  of  power-unit  clamps,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  report  on  adjustments 
of  contracts  authorized  by  the  administra- 
tion for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  72  Stat.  927;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  5508.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultiire,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
206).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
H.R.  5702.  A  bin.  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
date  on  which  the  National  Commission  on 
Pood  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to 
provide  necessary  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  Commission;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  207) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  305.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4257,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  208).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House   Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  306.  Resolution  for 
consideration  of  HM.  824,  a  bill  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  relat- 
ing to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by 
Interstate  buses  and  to  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reci- 
procity; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
209) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  307.  Resolution  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  3044,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  incentive  pay  for  the 
performance  of  hazardous  duty  on  the  flight 
deck  of  an  aircraft  "Carrier;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  210) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  308.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5571,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  37,  United   States  Code,   to  authorize 


payment  of  Incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty 
to  personnel  qualified  in  submarines  at- 
tached to  staffs  of  submarine  operational 
commanders;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  211) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules: 
House  Resolution  309.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR.  1111,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  optimum  development  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  through  the  coordinated 
planning  of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  water  re- 
sources council  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions, and  by  providing  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  In  order  to  increase  State  par- 
ticipation In  such  planning;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  212).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.R.  6820.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 

H.R.  6821.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6822.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  6823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6824.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  loans 
by  national  banks  to  aid  in  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon  of  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  small  business  con- 
cerns In  obtaining  leases  of  property  In  down- 
town business  districts  by  providing  insur- 
ance for  such  leases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6826.  A  bill  to  provide  a  rent  certifi- 
cate program  for  low-income  housing  in 
private  accommodations,  to  establish  a  pri- 
ority for  low-  and  middle- Income  housing 
In  urban  renewal  projects,  to  provide  addi- 
tional rehabilitation  and  relocation  assist- 
ance, to  create  a  new  veterans'  mortgage  In- 
surance program,  to  continue  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  college,  and  elderly 
housing  programs,  to  provide  comprehensive 
compensation  for  condemnees,  to  Insure  effi- 
ciency and  economy  In  the  administration 
of  Federal  housing  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  re- 
development by  private  persons  of  property 
In  the  downtown  business  districts  of  our 
cities  by  allowing  the  cost  of  such  redevelop- 
ment to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate 
for  income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  6828.  A  bill  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
ican Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6830.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  opti- 
mum development  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  in 
order  to  Increase  State  participation  in  such 
planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6831.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

H.R.  6832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  adoption 
of  a  child  shall  not  disqualify  him  from 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  to  which  he 
otherwise  is,  or  upon  application  therefor 
would  be,  entitled,  if  such  adoption  is  by  the 
brother  or  sister  of  such  child;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  6833.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (a) 
of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  January  31,  1931   (16  U.S.C.  502); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  MINK : 

H.R.  6834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  situated  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  MONAGAN: 

HJi.  6835.  A  bin  for   the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

Hit.  6836.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage 
or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 

H.R.  6837.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  manufactur- 
ere  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  6838.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  den- 
tal care  for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
•taned  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

HJR.  6839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  payments  withheld  at  the  re- 
quest of  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs  for 
the  purchase  of  food  coupons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SELDEN: 

H.R.  6840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
!flent  of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
'he  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Hit.  6841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  anntiitles  of  cer- 
^  retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
Mmulties  at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order 
'0  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  sur- 
rtvor  annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
wrtaln  former  employees  who  died  in  service 
°r  after  retirement;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER : 
H.R.  6842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
wvenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
•scturers  excise  tax  on  household-type  hot 
J^ter  heaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  TENZER: 
8il.6843.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
'social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 


vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6844.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
health  benefits  program  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  Increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  Improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  UDALL: 
HJi.  6845.  A  bni  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teach- 
ers and  teaching  positions  under  the  De- 
fense Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  6846.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he 
or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6847.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6848.  A  bill   to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  imparting  or  conveying  of  false  in- 
formation;   to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  6849.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  161  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding 
a  new  section  with  respect  to  certain  re- 
straining writs  or  orders  Issued  by  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  that  affect  property  situated  out- 
side the  United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  6850.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
kill  or  assault  the  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  6851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing  more 
fle.xlblllty  in  the  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
services  and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  6852.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to   the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  47  million 
pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  6853.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  6854.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  en- 
titlement to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage 
or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6855.  A     bill     to     enforce     the     15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  6856.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new  construc- 
tion or  alteration  of  veterans  hospitals  and 
the  closing  of  such  hospitals;  to  the  Coounlt* 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TAYLOR: 
H  Jl.  6857.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  6858.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  allow  a  priority  of  op- 
portunity to  displaced  property  owners  to  re- 
develop the  land  from  which  they  were  dis- 
placed In  harmony  with  the  project  area  plan 
when  such  land  becomes  available  for  pur- 
chase or  lease  for  residential  use  from  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER : 
Hit.  6859.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  165  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  women  to  clerkships  In  the  executive  de- 
partments; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  last  Sunday  in  AprU  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Indoor  Sports  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  • 
a  national  flower  of  the  United  States;  to  the  « 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.J.  Res.  408.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve,  foster,  and  protect 
our   Nation's   spiritual   heritage   and   deep- 
rooted  dependence  on  divine  guidance;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  372.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  initiate  discussion 
of  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  with  a  view  to  gaining  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  373.  Concurrent      resolution, 
second  inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln— Anni- 
versary; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.  Res.  303.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.  Res.  304.  Resolution    authorizing   cards 
of  Identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

147.  ByMr.  MOORE:  Memorial  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  investigate  exp>erl- 
mentatlon  in  the  field  of  artificial  nucleation, 
or  Interference  by  artificial  means  with  the 
natural  precipitation  of  rain,  haU,  snow, 
moisture,  or  water  in  any  form  in  the  atmos- 
phere; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

148.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
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purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ol  the  United  States  relative  to 
reserving  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  public 
school  systems  in  the  separate  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

149.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the- State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  appropriating  funds  necessary  for 
Inclusion  of  the  Asotin  Dam  project  in  the 
current  public  works  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

150.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  legislation  to  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  disposal  price  of  grain 
being  sold  to  millers  of  cereal  grains  to  120 
percent  of  the  support  price,  and  to  work 
toward  long-term  barter  contracts  with  the 
underfed  nations  of  the  world  to  purchase 
American  grain;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  6860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Indru  S. 
Thawani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  LINDSAY : 
H.R.  6861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Polly  Lane;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plerlna 
Ghione;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  6863.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of   Josef 
Doueck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  6864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hui  Shoon 
Wot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  C ALLAN: 
H.R.  6865.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 
Mory;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Mathilda  Edwards;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.R.  6867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  h. 
Reynolds,  doing  business  as  Reynolds  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
C.  Altum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

143.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  with  reference 
to  changing  the  method  of  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  144th  Anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26. 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
March  25.  marked  the  144th  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence  Day.  It  was  on 
this  day  in  1821  that  the  people  of  Greece 
began  their  struggle  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Ottoman  rule.  It  was  a  stioiggle 
that  was  to  end  successfully  6  years  later, 
bringing  to  a  close  centuries  of  domina- 
tion. 

We  celebrate  other  national  independ- 
ence days  of  great  importance,  but  this 
day  has  a  special  significance.  For  it  is 
the  ancient  Greeks  who  have  bequeathed 
to  us  the  philosophy  and  principles  that 
have  formed  the  cornerstone  of  our  rep- 
resentative Government.  In  classical 
times  Greece  was  one  of  the  citadels  of 
Western  civilization.  It  was  the  Greeks 
who  created  the  model  state,  and  their 
achievements  are  the  legacy  of  modern 
civilization. 

There  has  long  been  a  bond  between 
the  Greeks  and  Americans.  When  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  of  Patras  raised  the 
flag  of  freedom  over  the  monastery  of 
Aghia  Lavra,  President  Monroe  and  Dan- 
iel Webster,  as  well  as  other  American 
statesmen,  were  quick  to  declare  they 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  intention 
Y^  of  the  Greek  people  to  win  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

Since  winning  their  independence,  the 
Greeks  have  had  their  ups  and  downs. 
But  through  it  all  they  have  remained 
firm  in  their  dedication  to  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Greece  had  the  misfortune  to  be  over- 
run by  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II.    No 


sooner  had  the  Nazis  been  defeated  than 
the  Greeks  were  beset  by  Communist 
guerrilla  forces. 

With  a  hand  from  the  United  States 
under  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Greek 
Government  was  able  to  subdue  the 
Communist  insurgents  and  maintain  its 
hard-won  independence. 

Today  modern  Greece  stands  as  a  bul- 
wark of  democracy.  It  probably  holds 
the  distinction  of  having  fought  com- 
munism longer  than  any  other  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. And  the  Greeks  are  one  of  our 
staunchest  allies  in  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

We  can  never  fully  repay  our  debt  to 
the  Greek  people  for  their  defense  of 
freedom  and.  their  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  But  we  can  take  time 
out  on  this  occasion  to  salute  the  million 
and  a  half  Americans  of  Greek  origin  as 
we  join  hands  with  our  allies  across  the 
Atlantic  in  celebi'ating  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day. 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  George  V. 
Hansen  of  Idaho  Before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Consti^tional  Amend- 
ments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  I  include 
in  the  Record  one  paragraph  of  a  state- 
ment made  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments by  Mr.  William  Brown,  research 


director  for  the  Delaware  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  paragraph  is: 

We  believe  the  people  of  every  State 
should  have  the  right  to  fashion  a  State 
legislative  system  which  best  meets  the 
needs  of  that  particular  State,  as  long  as 
they  adhere  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  their  own  State  constitution  and 
laws,  and  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

I  also  include  statements  I  made  before 
the  same  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  to  come 
before  the  Congress  in  many  years.  Be- 
cause of  this,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  scheduled  similar  hearings 
for  the  near  future,  I  believe  the  state- 
ments will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

My  statements  follow : 
St.-vtement  of  the  Honorable  George  V.  Han- 
sen,  Second  District  Idaho,  Before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  March  4,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  appear  before 
you  today  and  make  this  statement  on  a  mat- 
ter I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
to  come  before  the  Congress  in  many  years. 
On  September  13  of  this  year  it  will  have 
been  177  years  since  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  putting  liito  effect  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    It  had 
been  ratified  by  the  11th  State- -New  Tork- 
less  than  2  months  previously. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  and  nearly  176  years 
following  its  adoption,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  struck  a  severe  blow  at 
the  very  roots  of  this  Constitution.  Until 
that  time— last  June— I  doubt  that  anyone 
in  the  United  States  with  any  knowledge  o: 
our  Government  and  our  history  would  even 
have  considered  It  a  possibility  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  presume  to  takenipon  It- 
self the  authority  to  Inform  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  Union  that  it  didn't  like  tne 
way  their  legislatures  were  structured— ana 
that  they  must  reapportion  according  to  the 
Court's  dictates. 

The  determination  handed  down  last  June 
by   the   Supreme   Court   was   by   no  means 
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unanimous.  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  In  a  bit- 
ter dissenting  opinion,  said  the  decision 
■finds  no  support  In  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  any  prior  decision  of  this  Court, 
or  in  the  175-year  political  history  of  our 
Federal  Union." 

Justice  Stewart  also  said : 

■'What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convey  a 
particular  political  philosophy  into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  50 
States  •  •  *  witliout  regard  and  without  re- 
spect for  the  many  individualized  and  differ- 
entiated characteristics  of  each  State  *  *  • 
stemming  from  distinct  history,  distinct 
geography, .  distinct  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  distinct  political  heritage." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  Justice  Stew- 
art's views  are  shared  by  many  is  attested  to 
by  our  presence  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  its  very  nature  is  a  docu- 
ment of  carefully  limited  Federal  powers 
with  all  other  authority  residing  in  the 
States.  Probably  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  this  instrument  was  the  provision  for 
a  legislative  body  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  branch  based  on  geographic  representa- 
tion, and  the  other  on  population.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  political  science  made  by  the  United 
States  and  is  Just  one  of  the  many  delicate 
checks  and  balances  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Through  it  a  majority  cannot  run 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
nor  can  a  minority  for  long  willfully  obstruct 
the  majority.  It  assures  that  careful  delib- 
eration will  be  given  to  all  matters  brought 
before  the  Congress.  True — it  perhaps, 
sometimes,  slows  down  the  legislative  process. 
But  it  also  prevents  us  from  "acting  in  haste 
and  repenting  in  leisure." 

Most  of  the  50  States  have  legislative  or- 
ganizations similar  to  the  Federal  body;  that 
is,  one  house  based  on  population  and  the 
other  on  geography  or  other  factors.  And 
It  Is  this  system  of  government  at  which 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  strike. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a  point  of  great 
significance.  Our  State  governments  are  not 
based  on  the  Federal  system — it  is  the  other 
way  around.  Our  Federal  system  is  based 
on  the  systems  of  the  States  which  founded 
■our  National  Government. 

None  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  ap- 
portioned both  houses  of  their  legislatures 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population.  In  the 
upper  house,  or  senate,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  had  equal  representation  for  each 
county,  regardless  of  population.  Georgia, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island 
had  equal  representation  based  on  geo- 
graphic units  other  than  counties.  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia based  representation  on  geographic 
units  with  minor  modification  based  on 
population.  The  upper  House  of  Connecti- 
cut was  based  on  population,  but  with  major 
limitations  to  achieve  geographic  diffusion. 
and  it  was  the  same  In  New  Hampshire,  but 
with  minor  limitations.  Only  the  upper 
House  of  North  Carolina  was  based  solely  on 
population — and  the  North  Carolina  lower 
House  was  also,  based  on  population,  but 
''Ith  major  limitations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  House  of  Connecticut,  to  achieve  geo- 
graphic diffusion. 

So — the  so-called  Federal  concept  was  not 
Dew.  It  had  existed  in  the  founding  States. 
And.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  adoption  of 
this  system,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
the  Constitution  would  ever  have  been  ratl- 
fled.  The  smaller  States,  fearful  of  the 
power  that  would  be  exercised  by  the  larger 
Stat^  should  representation  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  be  based  solely  on  popula- 
tion, were  unwilling  to  support  a  strong  na- 
tional   government.    But    with    the    "great 


compromise" — the  apportionment  of  one 
House  on  population  and  with  equal  repre- 
sentation In  the  other — the  fears  of  the 
small  States  were  allayed  and  our  Federal 
Constitution  came  into  being. 

Most  of  the  States  subsequently  joining 
the  Union  adopted  the  bicameral  system,  and 
it  has  worked  well.  It  has  afforded  the  mi- 
nority in  the  States  the  same  protection  it 
has  afforded  the  minority  in  the  Federal 
Government  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  pre- 
vented the  minority  from  long  obstructing 
the  will  of  the  majority.  It  has  led  to  a 
deliberative  legislative  process. 

It  is  essential,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
majority  be  protected  from  the  minority  by 
having  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  legis- 
lature apportioned  on  a  basis  of  population. 
It  Is  equally  essential  that  the  minority  be 
protected  from  the  majority  by  having  the 
other  house  based  on  factors  other  than  just 
population. 

This  is  the  system  we  have  today,  and 
it  is  a  proven  system.  However,  it  is  now 
under  attack  and  unless  the  Congress  acts — 
and  acts  soon — it  will  be  destroyed.  I  up- 
hold the  right  of  the  Court  to  correct  in- 
equities within  the  system.  I  would  deny 
the  Court  the  right  to  change  the  system. 

A  troublesome  question  arises  in  my  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman:  With  otir  Federal  system 
based  on  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
founding  States — if  those  checks  and  bal- 
ances are  abolishd  by  judicial  flat,  how  long 
will  it  then  be  before  that  same  Court  ap- 
plies that  same  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
and  decrees  that  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  must  be  ap- 
portioned solely  on  the  basis  of  population? 

In  the  matter  of  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures  Justice  John  M.  Harlan 
said: 

"Judicial  entry  into  this  realm  is  pro- 
foundly ill  advised  and  constitutionally  Im- 
permissible." 

•We  must  correct  the  Court's  mistake,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
Court  is  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate,  now  or  In  the  future,  the 
Court's  "entry  into  realms  •  •  *  constitu- 
tionally impermissable." 

I  support,  without  reservation,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  state  that 
both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
need  not  be  apportioned  solely  on  the  basis 
of  population,  provided  that  the  plan  of  such 
apportionment  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of 
that  State. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me 
to  state  my  views  to  you  today  on  this 
matter. 

Addition  to  the  Statement  of  the  Hon- 
orable George  V.  Hansen,  Second  District 
Idaho.  Before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  supple- 
mentary statement  to  further  clarify  my  po- 
sition on  reapportionment. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
In  advocating  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  leg- 
islature to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population,  we  are  asking  for  nothing 
new.  This  is  possibly  the  most  tried  and 
proven  piece  of  legislation  ever  considered 
for  adoption.  We.  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  can  comfortably  point  out  that 
the  system  we  desire  to  perpetuate  has  been 
by  far  the  most  successful  of  the  legislative 
combinations  used  among  the  several  States. 
This,  In  fact,  was  the  very  system  used  In  one 
form  or  another  by  each  State  represented 


at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  was 
the  pattern  adopted  in  arriving  at  the  "great 
compromise"  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Many  points  are  raised  questioning  what 
would  happen  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  best  and  most  irrefutable  answer 
Is  to  ask  what  has  happened  in  the  course 
of  our  history  since  the  Constitution  was 
put  into  operation  on  September  13.  1788, 
and  prior  to  the  recent  catastrophic  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
Constitution  provides  for  a  Federal  Republic, 
not  a  democracy;  and  article  IV,  section  4, 
guarantees  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
government.  May  I  add  that  pure  de- 
mocracy has  been  described  many  times  as 
the  worst  possible  form  -of  government. 
Under  pure  derrocracy.  the  minority — or  a 
minority — has  no  rights.  It  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mob  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority. And  it  is  toward  pure  democracy  that 
the  one-person,  one-vote  concept  leads  us. 

The  point  Is  raised  that  one  house  of  a 
bicameral  State  legislature,  controlled  by 
minority  representation,  can  block  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  But  this  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have 
an  executive  branch,  the  chief  of  whom — 
the  Governor — is  elected  on  the  basis  of  one 
person  one  vote.  Thus,  ■with  the  executive 
branch  and  ope  house  of  a  legislature  con- 
trolled by  the  majority,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  other  house  of  this  legislature  could 
long  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority.  Rather, 
it  merely  serves  as  a  curb  on  the  unbridled 
exercise  of  power  by  the  majority. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  one 
or  two  questions  that  have  been  posed. 

First,  it  has  been  asked  whether  a  person 
who  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  because 
his  grandfather  had  not  voted  In  a  particu- 
lar State  should  have  recourse  to  the  courts. 
Certainly  he  should.  Such  legislation.  If 
enacted  by  any  State,  I  believe  would  clearly 
be  in  violation  of  the  equal  protection  and 
privileges  and  Immunities  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  any  court  in 
this  land — State  or  Federal — would  uphold 
such  a  law. 

Also,  I  do  not  believe  an  issue  such  as  a 
grandfather  clause,  or  an  issue  such  as  a  per- 
son being  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause he  does  or  does  not  own  property.  Is 
relevant  to  the  subject  being  considM-ed. 
We  are  not  discussing  individual  voting 
rights,  but  rather  the  question  of  the  value 
of  a  person's  vote — whether  or  not  it  should 
be  of  equal  weight  In  determining  the  mem- 
bership of  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislatiu-e. 

We  believe  this  decision  should  rest  with 
the  people  of  each  State,  and  not  with  the 
Federal  courts. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
attempting  to  create  a  new  governmental 
process — we  are  merely  defending  a  system 
that  has  existed  for  nearly  177  years  and  one 
that  has  been  by  far  the  most  predominant 
form  of  government  used  by  the  States  of 
this  great  Nation.  True,  there  have  been 
some  inequities,  and  those  that  have  not 
been  corrected  should  be.  But  let  us  not 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  wash  water — 
let  us  not  destroy  the  system  Just  because 
some  correctlble  Inequities  may  exist. 

Nearly  every  question  that  could  be  asked 
concerned  ■with  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  has  the  unique  potential  of  be- 
ing answered  by  conditions  of  actual  expe- 
rience— an  advantage  seldom  enjoyed  by  any 
such  piece  of  major  legislation.  I  hereby  re- 
affirm my  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment allowing  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  March  29, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  whose  throne  is  justice  and 
truth:  Frail  creatures  of  dust,  yet 
stamped  with  Thine  image,  serving  our 
brief  day  on  the  world's  stage  and  in  an 
epochal  period  of  history,  when  men  are 
venturing  from  the  earth— which  is  our 
home — out  into  the  vastness  of  Thy 
created  universe,  we  would  set  our  little 
lives  in  the  midst  of  Thine  eternity. 

We  come  with  a  vivid  realization  that 
not  only  in  the  haunting  beauty  of  Thy 
handiwork,  but  also  in  the  poignant  want 
and  woe  of  the  world's  needs.  Thy  voice 
to  us  is  calling. 

As  those  to  whom  has  been  committed 
the  stewardship  for  the  fair  fabric  of 
the  Nations  life,  in  a  violent  world,  grant 
us  now,  we  pray,  in  these  dread  days  of 
decision  in  national  and  international 
relationships,  a  saving  experience  of 
inner  quiet  and  serenity. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  victory  makes  these  days  in  the 
cycle  of  the  year  forever  holy,  as  He 
turned  the  mocking  robe  of  derision  into 
the  crimson  garments  of  sacrifice  and 
into  the  white  vestments  of  love. 

In  His  name  we  lift  our  prayer. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  25,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


tional  opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  25,  1965.  the  following 
report  of  a  committee  was  submitted  on 
March  26.  1965: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
29.  1954,  as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of 
title  to  movable  property  to  agencies  which 
assume  operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibility for  project  works  serving  municipal 
and  industrial  functions  (Rept.  No.  141). 


MESSAOK  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  in 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works : 

John  L.  Sweeney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Ma].  Gen.  Hobart  Hewett,  U.S.  Army,  now 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list,  as  major 
general  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  temporary  major  general  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  post- 
master nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral orders  on  the  calendar  beginning 
with  Calendar  Order  No.  118  and  going 
through  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  in 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
order  of  business  on  the  calendar. 


EXTENSION  TO  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS  RATES  OF  POST- 
AGE ON  SECOND-  AND  THIRD- 
CLASS  BULK  MAILINGS 

The  bill  (S.  390)  to  extend  to  volun- 
teer fire  companies  the  rates  of  postage 
on  second-  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Post  OfiBce  ahd  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  favorably  reported  S.  390,  a  bill  to 
extend  to  volunteer  fire  companies  the 
rates  of  postage  on  second-  and  third- 
class  bulk  mailings  applicable  to  certain 
nonprofit  organizations.  An  identical 
measure  passed  the  Senate  August  6, 
1964,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  other 
body. 

This  bill  adds  volunteer  fire  compa- 
nies to  the  group  of  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations  entitled  to  use  preferen- 
tial second-  and  third-class  postage 
rates  for  bulk  mailings.  These  non- 
profit groups  and  associations  are  re- 
ligious, educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, labor,  veterans,  and  others,  to 
whom  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  ex- 
tend this  mailing  privilege. 

Volunteer  fire  companies  are  composed 
of  citizens  who  provide  fire  protection 
for  their  communities  without  pay.  In 
many  cases  they  maintain  and  improve 
their  firefighting  equipment  through 
funds  solicitated  by  mail.  The  cost  oi 
this  solicitation  has  proven  a  strain  on 
the  limited  budgets  of  many  fire  compa- 
nies. 

This  bill  would  provide  them  with  s^ 
financial  relief  to  aid  them  in  their  good 
work. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  vol- 
unteer fire  companies  of  this  Nation  per- 
form a  necessary  and  essential  service  w 
their  communities,  and  the  purpose  of  S. 
390  is  to  help  them  financially  by  ex- 
tending to  them  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-class  and  third-class  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

Every  State  has  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies. Of  the  total  of  21,487  fire  de- 
partments in  the  United  States  1.523  are 
paid  and  19,964  are  volunteer.    If  com- 
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munities  had  to  provide  paid  fire  com- 
panies instead  of  relying  on  unselfish 
volunteer  citizens  the  cost  would  be  as- 
tronomical. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee ably  headed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

The  explanation  of  this  bill  is  simple. 
It  would  amend  laws  E>ertaining  to  op- 
erations of  the  Post  OfiBce  Department  to 
add  volunteer  fire  companies  to  the 
group  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions already  entitled  to  use  preferen- 
tial second-  and  third-class  p>ostage  rates 
for  mailings.  Other  groups  already  au- 
thorized by  statute  to  use  such  prefer- 
ential rates  include  religious,  education- 
al, scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural, 
labor,  veterans,  fraternal,  associations 
of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and  one 
official  highway  or  development  publica- 
.  tion  of  each  State  of  the  Union. 

This  is  a  group  to  which  volunteer  fire 
companies  should  belong.  There  is  no 
more  dedicated  or  unselfish  group  of 
men  and  women  in  the  country  than 
those  belonging  to  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies. You  notice  I  mentioned  women, 
and  this  is  because  the  ladies  auxiliaries 
of  the  fire  companies  back  up  the  fire- 
men themselves  not  only  with  food  and 
hot  cofifee  at  the  scene  of  a  fire  but  with 
fundraising  efforts  throughout  the 
year. 

A  prime  fundraising  program  with 
most  fire  companies  is  a  fund  solicita- 
tion by  mail.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  of  immediate  and  specific  as- 
sistance in  this  effort. 

A  mailing  which  has  been  costing  a  fire 
company  approximately  $1,000  using  first 
class  rates,  for  Instance,  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $250  after  this  bill  became 
law. 

This  is  money  which  could  be  used  di- 
rectly to  help  the  fire  company  get  better 
equipment.  In  addition,  I  might  add,  fire 
companies  are  performing  valuable  serv- 
ice to  their  communities  in  supplying 
ambulance  service  and  rescue  trucks. 
And  in  many  of  the  country's  smaller 
communities  a  volunteer  fire  company 
also  supplies  the  chief  community  build- 
ing and  a  center  for  civic  and  social  ac- 
tivities. 

One  further  matter  of  explanation, 
Mr.  President. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  exempts 
volunteer  fire  companies  from  tax  and 
allows  as  a  personal  deduction  any  con- 
tributions to  volunteer  fire  companies. 
Postal  authorities  have  from  time  to  time 
said  that  they  use  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  definition  of  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation as  a  guide  for  permitting  nonprofit 
mailings  by  organizations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  .excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  129) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION    AND    ANALYSIS 

S.  390  would  amend  39  U.S.C.  4359(e)  (2) 
and  39  U.S.C.  4452(d)    by  adding  volunteer 


fire  companies  to  the  group  of  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  entitled  to  use  preferen- 
tial second-  and  third-class  postage  rates  for 
bulk  mailings.  Other  groups  already  au- 
thorized to  use  such  preferential  rates  in- 
clude religious,  educational,  scientific,  phil- 
anthropic, agricultural.  labOT,  veterans,  fra- 
ternal, associations  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, and  one  oflBclal  highway  or  development 
publication  of  each  State  of  the  Union. 

Volunteer  fire  companies  perform  an  In-  : 
valuable  service  to  the  American  public. 
Without  these  citizens'  unpaid  efforts  to  pro- 
tect both  life  and  property,  most  villages  and 
small  towns  would  either  be  without  fire 
protection  or  would  have  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  a  professional  fire  department.  In 
many  cases,  the  latter  alternative  would 
prove  financially  impossible.  In  an  effort  to 
maintain  and  improve  firefighting  equipment, 
volunteer  fire  companies  solicit  public  sup- 
port by  means  of  mailed  letters  requesting 
contributions.  Even  at  ordinary  third-class 
bulk  rates,  the  cost  of  such  solicitations 
proves  to  be  a  strain  on  the  limited  budgets 
of  many  companies.  S.  390  would  extend  to 
this  very  worthwhile  group  a  privilege  of  law 
which  is  presently  enjoyed  by  several  non- 
profit groups  and  associations. 

The  Postal  OflQce  Department  has  not  been 
able  to  estimate  accurately  the  cost  of  S.  390. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4359(e)  (2)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"fraternal,"  the  words  "volunteer  fire  com- 
panies,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4452(d)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "asso- 
ciations" where  it  appears  in  the  first  sen- 
tence.a  comma  and  the  words  "and  volunteer 
fire  companies,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORIAL 
DELEGATES  TO  COMMONWEALTH 
PARLIAMENTARY  ASSOCIATION. 
WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  authoriz- 
ing attendance  at  the  next  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  four  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  a  delegation  to  attend  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association,  to  be  held  In  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand,  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
New  Zealand  branch  of  the  Association,  and 
to  designate  the  chairman  of  said  delegation. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation.  In- 
cluding staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^ 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  NO.  103. 
86TH  CONGRESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  7 )  to  authorize  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  E)ocument  No.  103 
of  the  86th  Congress  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  what  the  resolution  pro- 
vides.   /^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  would  authorize  the  printing 
of  13,550  additional  copies  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  on  July  1, 
1958.  The  Senate  wovUd  receive  2,575 
copies,  roughly,  and  10,975  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  any  investigation 
been  made  to  determine  whether  the 
Senate  needs  that  number  of  copies  or 
not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration looked  into  the  question  and 
reported  the  resolution  unanimously. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  probably  is  a  good 
assumption.  I  shall  wait  until  we  get  to 
another  item  on  the  calendar  before 
raising  the  question  again. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  7)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  THE  STATUE  OF 
THE  LATE  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  SAM  RAYBURN.  OF  TEXAS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  83)  to  print  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  acceptance  of  the  statue 
of  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
OP  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED  "OUR 
AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT"— CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  PASSED 
OVER 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con- 
Res.  97)  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  pamphlet  entitled 
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"Our  American  Government"  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
whether  any  Senator  has  looked  into 
the  warehouse  to  see  how  many  copies 
of  the  document  entitled  "Oui*  American 
Government"  are  still  on  hand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  I 
can  state  only  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
It  would  authorize  an  additional  number 
of  copies,  and  those  copies  are  usual- 
ly used  for  distribution  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  anj'  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  looked 
into  the  warehouse  to  determine  whether 
the  additional  printing  requested  is 
needed  or  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  we  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  hog-wild  appropriations  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  docu- 
ments when  we  have  a  surplus  of  such 
documents  already  on  hand.  I  believe 
that  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration would  investigate  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  "Our  American  Govern- 
ment" which  are  in  the  Senate  ware- 
house, they  would  find  it.  is  approximately 
the  same  number  that  would  be  provided 
for  by  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senators  do  not  pick  up  all  of 
these  documents.  They  accumulate  by 
the  ton.  Someone  must  pay  for  them. 
I  cannot  say  that  no  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
ever  visited  the  warehouse,  because  at 
some  time  or  other  I  presimie  Senators 
have.  But  I  do  say  that  if  they  investi- 
gate the  particular  item  which  we  are 
now  considering,  they  will  probably  find 
that  there  are  about  200,000  copies  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  in  the  warehouse  right 
now.  The  bill  calls  for  another  200.000 
copies  to  be  made  available  to  the  Senate 
and  approximately  800,000,  I  believe,  for 
the  House. 

We  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  this 
business.  The  concurrent  resolution 
calls  for  the  printing  of  206.000  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  878,000 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
these  documents  are  printed  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  get  their  names 
on  them  and  distribute  them  all  over 
their  districts.  That  is  about  what  it 
amounts  to  This  happens  to  be  a  good 
example  with  respect  to  which  we  find 
the  proposal  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  had  better  be  passed  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
passed  over. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration arrange  to  have  counted  the 
quantity  of  the  documents  that  we  now 
have  on  hand  to  find  whether  the  Senate 


needs  200,000  in  addition  to  the  200,000 
that  are  lying  there  unused. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  next  order 
of  business  on  the  calendar. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
OF  INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES  FROM 
PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON  TO 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  125)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  inaugural  addresses 
from  President  Washington  to  President 
Johnson  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
TRIBUTES  BY  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  THE  LIFE,  CHARACTER, 
AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
LATE  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  153)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  tributes  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  life,  character, 
and  public  service  of  the  late  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  illustrations  as  a  House  docu- 
ment all  remarks  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  which  constitute  tributes  to  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  The  copy  for  such 
House  document  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  additional  copies  of  such 
House  document,  of  which  one  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  and  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING    OF    HOUSE    DOCUMENT 
NO.  103,  88TH  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  165) 
authorizing  the  reprinting  of  House 
Document  No.  103,  88th  Congress,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "printed",  to  strike  out  "one  hun- 
dred thirty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  to  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days  after  which  the  un- 
used balance  shall  revert  to  the  House 
Document  Room"  and  insert  "one  hun- 


dred sixty-three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  one 
hundred  thirty-two  thousand  sliall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  thirty-one  thousand  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate",  and  on  page 
2,  after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
Document  Rooms. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  OF  STUDY  RELATED  TO 
COMPENSATION  AND  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  REAL 
PROPERTY  ACQUISITION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  167)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  a  study  of  compensa- 
tion and  assistance  for  persons  affected 
by  real  property  acquisition  in  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLICATION  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
WHITE  PAPER  RELATING  TO 
VIETNAM'S  CAMPAIGN 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  338^  authorizing  the  publication  as 
a  House  document  of  the  Department  of 
State  white  paper  relating  to  North  Viet- 
nam's campaign  to  conquer  South  Viet- 
nam was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  to  print  additional  copies  of 
committee  print  entitled  "Catalog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments" was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  sixty  thousand 
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additional  copies  of  its  committee  print  of 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments — Supplement,  January  4, 
1965",  a  study  prepared  by  the  Legislature 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NAN  B.  TWIFORD 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Nan  A.  Twiford  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Nan  B.  Twiford,  aunt  of  Adele  R.  O'Connor, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MIDDLE    RIO     GRANDE     CONSERV- 
ANCY DISTRICT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

The  bill  (S.  1462)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  contract  with 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District  of  New  Mexico  for  the  payments 
of  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
on  certain  public  lands  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmericoA  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1935  (49 
St.^t,  887),  as  amended  by  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1938  (52  Stat.  779),  by  the 
Act  of  April  24,  1946  (60  Stat.  121),  and  by 
the  Act  of  May  29.  1956  (70  Stat.  221),  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  by  agreement  with  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District,  a  subdivision 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  payment 
of  operation  and  maintenance  charges  on 
newly  reclaimed  Pueblo  Indian  lands  and 
lands  purchased  by  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1924  (43  Stat. 
636),  as  amended,  for  certain  Pueblo  In- 
dians, are  hereby  extended  for  an  additional 
period  of  ten  years  to  1975. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  140),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF    MEASURE 

S.  1462.  sponsored  by  Senator  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  would  extend  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  or  until  1975,  the  authority  Initially 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the 
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act  of  August  27.  1935  (49  Stat.  887) ,  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District.  New  Mexico,  for  pay- 
ment of  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
Involved  in  the  irrigation  of  some  11.000 
acres  of  Pueblo  Indian  lands  within  the  dis- 
trict. Assessment  rates  for  these  lands  have 
been  approximately  $40,000  a  year. 

BACKGROUND  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Reclamation  of  Indian  lands  in  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  a  sub- 
division of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  was 
authorized  under  the  act  of  March  13.  1928 
(45  Stat.  312).  The  district  extends  from 
approximately  40  miles  north  of  Albuquer- 
que nearly  to  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.  Since 
time  immemorial — long  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man — the  Indians  living  there 
had  irrigated  some  of  the  lands — possibly  as 
much  as  8,000  acres  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  system  they  developed  was  primitive,  but 
provided  subsistence  crops  in  relatively  se- 
cure supply  for  the  Pueblos. 

When  the  conservancy  district  was  first 
proposed,  the  Indians  were  hesitant  about 
having  their  lands  become  a  part  of  It  be- 
cause they  properly  were  apprehensive  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  raise  the  money 
required  to  pay  their  share.  In  order  that 
the  project  might  proceed  and  to  tie  the 
Indian  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  onto  the  new  works.  Congress  ap- 
propriated on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  funds 
for  the  Indians'  share  of  the  construction 
costs.  The  total  reimbursable  construction 
charges  assessed  against  the  Pueblo  lands 
were  $1,357,354.36.  and  were  canceled  under 
the  Leavitt  Act  of  July  1,  1932,  47  Stat.  864; 
25  U.S.C.  386a) . 

In  1935.  legislation  was  enacted  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Con- 
servancy District  to  pay  operation  and  main- 
tenance charges  on  the  Indians'  land.  This 
authority  has  been  extended  on  three  occa- 
sions, and  Congress  has  regularly  appropriat- 
ed money  for  this  purpose.  The  Federal  ap- 
propriations have  covered  only  charges  as- 
sessed against  the  newly  reclaimed  Pueblo 
lands  and  the  lands  purchased  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Pueblos.  The  Pueblo  lands 
that  were  adequately  irrigated  before  the 
project  was  constructed  are  not  subject  to 
assessment.  The  newly  reclaimed  Pueblo 
lands  include  11.074.40  acres;  the  purchased 
lands  amount  to  803.94  acres;  the  Pueblo 
lands  that  were  adequately  irrigated  when 
the  pfbject  was  constructed  comprise  8.847 
acres.  The  total  acreage  benefited  by  the 
middle  Rio  Grande  project,  including  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  land,  is  approximate- 
ly 117.000  acres.  Thus,  the  Indian  lands 
benefited  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  district. 

The  Pueblos  there  still  farm  on  a  sub- 
sistence basis,  with  average-sized  farms  be- 
ing less  than  10  acres.  The  committee  be- 
lieves it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indians  as  well  as  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District  if  the  payments  now 
made  by  the  United  States  were  authorized 
to  be  continued,  as  provided  in  S.  1462. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  TO  MOVABLE 
PROPERTY  TO  AGENCIES 

The  bill  (S.  1000)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  29.  1954.  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
title  to  movable  property  to  agencies 
which  assume  operation  and  mainte- 
nance responsibility   for  project  works 


serving  municipal  and  industrial  func- 
tion was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1954  (68  Stat.  580), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  2,  1956  (70 
Stat.  940),  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Section  1.  That  v^henever  an  irrigation 
district,  municipality,  or  water  users'  orga- 
nization assvunes  operation  and  maintenance 
of  works  constructed  to  furnish  or  distribute 
a  water  supply  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  with  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) (443  U.S.C.  371,  note) .  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  transfer  to  said  district,  mimlc- 
ipality,  or  organization  title  to  movable  prop- 
erty which  has  been  purchased  with  funds 
advanced  by  the  district,  municipality,  or 
organization  or  which,  in  the  case  of  property 
purchased  with  appropriated  funds,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  works  ahd  the  value  of  which  is  to  be 
repaid  under  a  contract  with  the  district, 
municipality,  or  organization.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  assumption  by  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, municipalities,  and  water  users'  orga- 
nizations of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  works  constructed  to  furnish  or  distribute 
a  water  supply,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  use  appropriated  funds  available  for  the 
project  Involved  to  acquire  movable  prop- 
erty for  transfer  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereinbefore  provided,  at  the  time  op- 
eration and  maintenance  is  assumed." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  141 1 ,  explaining  the  puiiDoses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   MEASURE 

S.  1000,  sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Senator  Jackson,  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  would 
place  municipalities  on  the  same  footing  as 
irrigation  districts  and  similar  water  users' 
organizations  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer  title  to  movable  prop- 
erty to  them  upon  their  assumption  of  the 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance  or  works 
constructed  to  furnish  or  distribute  a  water 
supply. 

Property  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
would  be  paid  for  by  the  municipality  to 
which  It  Is  transferred.  Examples  of  such 
property  are  especially  equipped  pickup  and 
repair  trucks,  motors  especially  adapted  to 
use  on  a  particular  project,  and  the  like. 

Under  authority  of  the  Title  to  Movable 
ProF>erty  Act  (the  act  of  July  29.  1954.  68 
Stat.  580.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Aug.  2, 
1956.  70  Stat.  940).  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior transfers  title  to  movable  property  to 
an  irrigation  district  or  water  users'  organi- 
zation when  such  district  or  organization 
assumes  operation  and  maintenance  of  irri- 
gation works  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
into  with  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Movable 
property  which  Is  thus  transferred  has  either 
been  purchased  with  funds  advanced  by  the 
district  or  other  water  users'  organization, 
or  has  been  purchased  with  appropriated 
funds,  which  funds  are  Included  In  the  repay- 
ment obligation  of  the  district  or  organiza- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  also  use  appropri- 
ated funds  available  for  the  project  Involved 
to  acquire  movable  property  for  transfer  to 
the  district  or  organization  at  the  time  It 
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assumes    the    operation    and    maintenance 
responsibility. 

WATER   NEEDS  CHANGING 

The  emphasis  and  need  for  water  In  the 
West  is  changing.  A  priority  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  no  longer  responsive  to  the 
broader  needs.  There  is  a  shift  in  reclama- 
tion activity  from  concentration  on  develop- 
ment for  irrigation  purposes  to  modern  mul- 
tipurpose projects  In  which  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply,  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation, 
recreation,  navigation,  and  pollution  control 
purposes  are  served  along  with  irrigation. 
In  the  continual  reshaping  of  our  policy  to 
meet  current  needs,  our  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  program  has  increased 
from  nothing  to  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  appropriations.  A  short  5 
years  ago  we  were  delivering  annually  only 
257  billion  gallons  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  to  contracting  entities  in  13 
States:  today,  we  are  delivering  over  493  bil- 
lion gallons  of  municipal  and  industrial  water 
to  91  major  contracting  entitles  in  15  States 
to  help  satisfy  the  domestic,  commercial,  and 
industrial  needs  of  more  than  10  million  peo- 
ple. We  currently  have  30  projects  involving 
an  allocation  to  municipal  and  Industrial 
water.  These  projects  are  listed  as  an  at- 
tachment to  this  statement. 

As  noted,  S.  1000  would  place  municipali- 
ties on  the  same  footing  as  irrigation  dis- 
tricts on  title  transfers  to  movable  property. 
The  same  conditions  would  apply  to  the 
transfer  of  title  to  movable  property  to. mu- 
nicipalities as  currently  apply  to  irrigation 
districts  and  other  water  users'  orgai 
tions.  i.e.,  the  property  must  be  purchj 
with  funds  advanced  by  the  municipality, 
In  the  case  of  appropriated  funds,  the  prop- 
erty must  be  necessary  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  project  works  and  the  value 
thereof  must  be  repaid  under  a  contract  with 
the  municipality  or  other  local  contracting 
organization.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
local  contracting  district  furnishes  both  ir- 
rigation and  municipal  water  to  its  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I 
thank  Senators  for  their  courtesy  and 
patience. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  6 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  investigate  ex- 
perimentation   In    the    field    of    artificial 
nucleatlon.    or    Interference    by    artificial 
means  with  the  natural   precipitation   of 
rain,  hail,  snow,  moisture,  or  water  In  any 
form  In  the  atmosphere 
"Whereas  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
Interference  by  artificial  meana  with  natural 
precipitation  is  being  conducted  in  several 
States,  Including  the  State  of  West  Virginia; 
and 

"Whereas  the  public  interest,  health,  safe- 
ty and  welfare  require  that  the  effects  of 
such  experimentation  be  analyzed  and  eval- 


uated by  competent  scientific  Investigation; 
and 

"Whereas  evaluation  of  the  gain  or  loss  oc- 
curring from  such  activities  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  as  well  as  In  the  Interest  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia: 
Tlierefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Investigate  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
artificial  nucleatlon,  or  Interference  by  arti- 
ficial means  with  the  natural  precipitation  of 
rain.  hall,  snow,  moisture,  or  water  In  any 
form  in  the  atmosphere;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  at- 
tested copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  delegation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trxistees  of  the  Village  of  Fox  Point, 
Wis.,  relating  to  Income  taxes  to  be  returned 
to  the  States  and  municipalities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  at  New 
Orleans.  La.,  relating  to  the  residency  of 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
OKLAHOMA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  "tiller"  of  the  soil.  However, 
possibly  even  more  significant  to  the  fu- 
ture of  American  agriculture  is  the  role 
of  the  farmer  as  a  "steward"  of  the  soil. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has,  for 
nearly  30  years,  assisted  the  American 
farmer  in  his  battle  against  the  erosion 
of  the  Nation's  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources of  soil  and  water.  Through  this 
assistance,  we  have  cooperatively 
avoided  the  recurrence  of  a  disaster  like 
the  dustbowl  days  of  the  1930's. 

Man's  technological  advances  have 
not  included  the  development  of  means 
of  manufacturing  new  soil.  We  have, 
however,  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  devised  important  means  of 
conserving  the  productivity  of  the  land 
we  now  have. 

This  professional  technology  has  for 
years  been  made  available  to  the  farmer 
at  no  cost,  through  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Free  technical  assistance 
has  enabled  the  individual  landowner  to 
carry  out  conservation  practices  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  impossible 
due  to  his  lack  of  monetary  resources. 

Conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  is 
beneficial,  not  to  the  farmer  alone,  but 
to  every  segment  of  our  ever-increastog 
population.  Continued  production  of 
food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  expanding 
demands  of  America  and  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  stewardship 
and  conservancy  of  our  soil  and  water. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Legislature,  by 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  submit  for 
consideration  by  my  colleagues,  has 
clearly  and  rightly  recognized  the  vital 
need  for  the  contmuatlon  of  technical 
assistance  to  the  farmer  at  no  increase 
in  cost.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  of  $20  million,  if  adopted,  will  seri- 
ously hamper  the   future   accomplish- 


ments of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Under  this  recommendation,  those  land- 
owners who  most  need  technical  assist- 
ance would  encounter  the  greatest  hard- 
ships in  paying  for  it.  Thus,  we  would 
allow  a  creeping  deterioration  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources,  which  would 
in  tm-n  threaten  our  entire  agricultural 
productivity  in  the  future.  I  am  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  this  proposal. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress refuse  to  approve  this  increase  in 
cost  for  technical  assistance  to  landown- 
ers, I  compliment  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature for  acting  on  this  serious  prob- 
lem, and  I  request  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  honored  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Mon- 
roney]  that  the  resolution  of  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  opposi- 
tion  of   the   Oklahoma   State  Legislature 
to  the  proposed  decrease  in  appropriations 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  to 
the  proposed  revolving  fund 
Whereas    the   Bureau   of   the   Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and  locally  managed  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  be  reduced  by  $20  million 
and    that  soil   and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  cooperating  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  landowners  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  tech- 
nical assistance  furnished  in  the  design,  lay- 
out,  and   installation   of  planned   soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  their  lands; 
and 

Whereas  if  adopted  this  proposal  would 
seriously  slow  down  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation effort  on  the  privately  owned  lands 
of  this  Nation  and  would  result  In  an  esti- 
mated decrease  of  40  to  50  percent  in  the 
annual  application  of  conservation  prac- 
tices; and 

Whereas  this  proposal,  if  adopted,  would 
reverse  a  policy  of  30  years'  standing  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
technical  assistance  through  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  without  charge  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  landowners  to  install 
farmwlde  conservation  programs  on  their 
property;  and 

Whereas  the  entire  area  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  Is  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  87  soil  and  water  conservation  districts; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  an- 
nually appropriated  funds  to  local  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  to  form  a  work- 
ing partnership  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  Install  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  privately  owned  lands;  and 

Whereas  If  adopted  this  proposal  would 
break  faith  with  the  State  Legislature  of 
Oklahoma  who  has  been  providing  State 
funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation  with 
the  understanding  that  the  local-State-Fed- 
eral team  effort  would  be  maintained  as  a 
team  effort  for  the  universal  good  of  the 
Nation  and  all  Its  people;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  the  revolving 
fund  proposal  would  treat  landowners  un- 
fairly by  requiring  them  to  assume  still 
more  of  the  town  and  city  responsibility  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  when  they  are 
at  present  contributing  more  than  one-half 
the  total  cost  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  in  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas  the  revolving  fund  proposal.  If 
adopted,  would  severely  retard  water  conser- 
vation  and  development  In  America  at  » 
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time  when  such   development  Is  of  neces- 
sity to  all  the  people  of  this  country;   and 

Whereas  assessments  proposed  by  the  re- 
volving fund  will  fall  primarily  on  family 
farms  and  small  operators  and  will  discour- 
age and  seriously  curtail  the  application  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures  so  vital 
to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  cost  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  economical  condition 
would  greatly  impair  the  ability  of  those 
people  to  participate  in  the  conservation, 
development,  and  utilization  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  supervisors  and  cooperators 
of  the  87  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proposed  cut  in  appropria- 
tions to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
technical  assistance  and  the  proposed  re- 
volving fund  are  not  practical  nor  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
of  this  country:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  session  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature  {the  Senate  concurring  therein)  : 

Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
ture hereby  records  its  complete  opposition 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  the  amount  of  $20  mil- 
lion, and  to  the  proposed  revolving  fund 
whereby  landowners  and  operators  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  technical  assistance  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices. 

Sec  2.  The  Oklahoma  State  Legislature 
respectfully  requests  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  continue  the  long-estab- 
lished policy  of  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
and  that  sufflcient  funds  for  such  assistance 
be  provided  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
by  the  landowners  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  3.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey;  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender.  chairman.  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee;  Senator  Carl  Hatden,  chairman. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  Congress- 
man Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman.  House 
Agriculture  Committee;  Congressman 
George  M.  Mahon.  House  Appropriations 
Committee;  Kermlt  Gordon.  Director  of  the 
Budget:  and  to  each  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation. 

J.  D.  McCarty. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Glen  Ham, 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  15 
"Concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  Con- 
gress   to    enact    legislation    and    the    U.S. 
Department   of  Agriculture   to   take   nec- 
essary   administrative    action    to    provide 
for  an   Increase   in   the  disposal   price  of 
grain  being  sold  to  millers  of  cereal  grains 
to  120  percent  of  the  support  price,  and 
to  work  toward  long-term  barter  contracts 
with  the  underfed  nations  of  the  world  to 
purchase  American  grain 
"Whereas  the  grain  surplus  in  the  United 
States  has  been  reduced  by  more  than   50 
percent  from  1960  to  1964;  and 

"Whereas  the  grain  now  stored  under  Gov- 
ernment loans  constitutes  less  than  1  year's 
domestic  consumption;  and 

"Whereas  Increasing  grain  production  to 
provide  a  minimal  diet  for  the  world's 
underfed  will  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
peaceful  and  stable  world;  and 


"Whereas  Increasing  grain  production  will 
also  Increase  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
Nation's  farming  people:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in),  do  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
enacting  legislation  or  taking  necessary  ad- 
ministrative action  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  cereal  grains,  to  increase  the  disposal 
price  of  grain  now  being  sold  to  millers  of 
cereal  grain  to  120  percent  of  the  support 
price,  and  to  work  toward  long-term  barter 
contracts  with  the  underfed  nations  of  the 
world  to  purchase  American  grain;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State,  and 
to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
"Charles  Droz, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Walter  J.  Matson. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Lem  Overpeck, 
"Lieutenant    Governor,    President    of 
the  Senate. 
"[SEAL]  Niels  P.  Jensen, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


"House  Concurrent  Resolution  16 

"Concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
and  kill  the  proposed  revolving  fund 
through  which  farmers  and  ranchers 
would  make  $20  million  in  payments  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  techni- 
cal assistance 

"Whereas  the  proposed  revolving  fund  If 
adopted  would  seriously  slow  down  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  effort  on  privately 
owned  lands  In  South  Dakota  and  the  Nation 
resulting  in  a  40-  to  50-percent  reduction  in 
annual  application  of  conservation  practices 
and  reduce  the  quality  of  practices  applied; 
and 

"Whereas  State  legislatures,  county  gov- 
ernments, soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, organizations,  and  Individuals  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  steadily 
building  up  their  financial  contributions  to 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  effort  on  pri- 
vately owned  lands.  If  adopted,  this  propos- 
al would  break  faith  with  State  and  local 
government,  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts,  organizations   and   Individuals;    and 

"Whereas  adopting  of  the  revolving  fund 
proposal  would  be  unfair  to  American  land- 
owners. American  landowners  would  be 
'Charged  for  technical  assistance  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  provide  free  of 
charge  to  people  of  many  foreign  lands;  and 

"Whereas  soil  conservation,  flood  control, 
and  development  of  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all 
of  the  people  because  they  depend  upon  our 
limited  supplies  of  soil  and  water  for  their 
daily  requirements  of  food  and  water  that 
come  from  well  managed  countryside;   and 

"Whereas  adopting  of  the  revolving  fund 
proposal  would  have  a  damaging  effect  upon 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
soil  and  water  resources  of  South  Dakota  and 
America  because  the  type  of  technical  as- 
sistance now  being  provided  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  not  available  any- 
where else,  even  for  hire,  to  provide  complete 
technical  assistance  for  natural  resource 
planning  and  development,  acre  by  acre, 
farm  by  farm,  property  by  property  on  in- 
dividual landholdings,  watersheds,  and  whole 
communities;  and 

"Whereas  a  revolving  fund  would  increase 
total  conservation  cost,  a  collection  system 
outside  the  present  accepted  tax  structure 


would  have  to  be  devised.  Most  farmers  and 
ranchers  would  need  more  financial  assist- 
ance to  pay  for  technical  aid  to  continue 
conservation  and  development  of  soil  and 
water  resources:    Now,  therefore,  be   It 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in),  do  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  and  kill  the  revolving 
fund  being  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  restore  other  recommended  budg- 
et cuts  affecting  progress  in  conservation 
and  development  of  soil,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
State. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GEORGL\ 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and 
myself,  I  submit  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence and  for  printing  in  the  Record  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolutions  were  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed-in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Resolution  128-512 
"Resolution   requesting   Congress   to   call   a 

convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 

amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 

United  States;  and  for  other  purposes. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  this  body  respectfully  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  article  X  of  the  amendments 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  adding  thereto 
the  following: 

"  'Among  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States 
shall  be  the  right  to  sole,  and  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  public  school  systems  In  the  sep- 
arate States,  and  aU  rights,  privileges  and 
Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  separate  States; 
as  they  relate  to  public  school  education, 
shall  be  determined  solely  by  State  courts. 
This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  In 
a  manner  to  empower  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  dlsptutige  or  nullify  this  inher- 
ent right  in  the  States; '  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  all  presiding 
officers  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State. 

"George    D.    Stewart, 

"Secretary. 
"Glknk  W.  Ellard. 

"Clerk." 

"House  Resolution  126 
"Resolution  requesting  Congress  to  continue 

in  full  force  and  effect  certain  provisions 

of   the   Taft-Hartley  Act;    and   for   other 

purposes 

"Whereas  in  1947.  the  Georgia  Legislature 
etuKted  a  law  which  affirmed  the  Inherent 
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right  of  every  person  to  work  and  bargain 
freely  with  his  employer,  individually  or 
collectively,  and  give  assurance  that  no  per- 
son should  be  denied  employment  on  account 
of  membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  a  labor 
union:  and 

"Whereas  the  movement  for  enactment  of 
right-to-work  laws  began  in  1944,  and  today 
some  20  States,  with  a  total  population  in 
excess  of  58  million,  now  have  these  laws  in 
force:  and 

"Whereas  at  the  national  level,  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  enacted  in 
1947.  aflarmed  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
pass  such  laws  by  providing  that  nothing  in 
the  act  should  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  execution  or  application  of  agreements 
requiring  membership  in  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  emplojTnent  where 
such  execution  or  application  was  prohibited 
by  State  or  territorial  law;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently upheld  the  constitutionality  of  sec- 
tion 14(b(  and  all  State  laws  enacted  under 
its  authority;  and 

"Whereas,  labor  union  leaders  are  CH-ga- 
nizing  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  by  the  89th  Congress,  and,  in  the  same 
vein,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
recently  ruled  to  deny  an  employer  the  right 
to  express  his  views  to  employees  except 
through  union  representatives  at  the  bar- 
gaining table:  and 

"Whereas  the  right-to-work  law  In  Georgia 
and  other  States  has  served  as  the  single 
greatest  stimulant  to  economic  growth  since 
World  War  II.  resulting  in  prosperity  un- 
precedented in  history;  and 

"Whereas  people  of  Georgia  believe  In 
man's  God-given  right  to  earn  his  daily 
bread  through  honest  toil,  with  free  choice 
in  accepting  or  rejecting  artificial  restrictions 
which  may  be  imposed  by  labor  or  other 
forces:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  (the  Senate  of  Georgia 
concurring) ,  That  we  memorialize  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  continue  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  full  force  and  effect,  so 
that  the  right  to  work  under  its  sanctions  as 
guaranteed  to  58  million  people  in  20  States 
will  net  be  invalidated:  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"Glenn  W.  Ellard. 

"Clerk. 
"George  D.  Stewart. 

"Secretary." 

"House  Resolution  269 
"Resolution  requesting  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  trans- 
fer the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  in 
Savannah  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Hunter  Air  Force  Base  Hospital,  in  the 
event  said  Public  Health  Service  hospital  is 
closed;  and  for  other  purposes 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  announced  that 
in  the  interest  of  economy  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  in  Savannah  will  be 
closed  as  of  June  .30,  1966:  and 

"Whereas  said  hospital  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  over  60  years  and  employs  over  150 
employees  with  an  annual  payroll  of  over 
$1  million:  and 

"Whereas  said  announcement  states  If  a 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  were  to  be  re- 
tained in  Savannah,  the  present  facility 
would  have  to  be  replaced  because  it  is  totally 
obsolete;  and 

"Whereas  considerable  expenditures  will 
be  made  to  modernize  and  expand  the  five 
remaining  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
located  in  major  ports  of  this  country  to 
handle  the  expected  20-percent  increase  in 
patient  loads:  and 


"Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
recently  announced  the  proposed  closing  of 
Hunter  Air  Force  Base  in  1967,  including  the 
new  modern  equipped  hospital  and  dental 
clinic  that  was  recently  built  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  Government,  said  hospital, 
clinic,  and  equipment  requiring  an  expendi- 
tiu-e  of  approximately  $4  million:   and 

"Whereas  said  Hunter  Air  Force  Hospital 
has  a  200-bed  chassis  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
set  forth  in  its  report  and  further  has  con- 
siderable acreage  which  would  permit  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  needs  of  our  expected  popu- 
lation explosion;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hunter  Air  Force  Hospital 
in  addition  has  new  modern  housing  which 
could  be  used  to  house  interns,  resident  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  and  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  attracting  qualified  personnel; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Memorial  Hospital  is  an  ex- 
panding medical  center  with  a  fully  quali- 
fied intern  training  program  and  nurse 
training  program,  which  is  in  close  proximity 
to  Hunter  and  oflfers  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  close  affiliation  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  for  further  training  of  its 
personnel:  and 

"Whereas  the  announced  closing  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  will  result  in 
hospitals  being  located  in  five  major  ports 
serving  every  geographical  area  on  the  coast 
of  this  Nation  with  the  exception  of  the 
South  Atlantic  coast;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  in  Savannah  as  evi- 
denced by  the  present  facility  operating  at 
full  capacity  and,  further,  said  need  will  in- 
crease with  the  scheduled  closing  of  Hunter 
Hospital  where  retired  military  personnel  and 
dependents  are  receiving  treatment;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  great  niunber  of  mer- 
chant seamen,  uniformed  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  Geodetic  Survey  and 
Public  Health  Service  employees  and  their 
dependents  located  in  Savannah,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  retired  military  personnel 
and  dependents,  veterans.  Government  em- 
ployees, and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  dependents:  all  of  whom  are  en- 
titled to  treatment  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia.  That  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  be  urged  to  transfer 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  to  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Hunter  Air  Force  Base 
Hospital  in  the  event  said  hospital  is  closed; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
s'AIj,  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge.  and 
Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders  are  requested  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  correct  this  Inequity 
and  tp  retain  for  this  section  of  our  coun- 
try mis  much  needed  facility  and,  further, 
that  (copies  of  this  resolution  be  directed  to 
them  and  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

"George  D.  Stewart, 

"Secretary. 
'Glenn  W.  Ellard, 

"Clerk." 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"House  Risolution  268 
"Resolution  requesting  that  the  Walter  F. 

George  Reservoir  be  named  Lake  Chatta- 
hoochee;  and  for  other  purposes 

"Whereas  the  Walter  F.  George  lock  and 
dam  has  Impounded  the  waters  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  in  southwest  Georgia,  creat- 
ing a  45,000-acre  lake  which  lies  over  both 
Georgia  and  Alabama  territory;  and 

"Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  there  is  presently  an  effort  to 
have  said  reservoir  designated  as  Lake  Eu- 
faula;  and 

"Whereas  the  riverbed  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  lies  totally  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 


"Whereas  the  Chattahoochee  River  has 
been  immortalized  in  song  and  story  by  the 
late  Sidney  Lanier,  former  poet  laureate  of 
Georgia  in  his  immortal  'Song  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee"; and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  159  counties  in  Georgia 
is  named  for  the  Chattahoochee  River,  as 
well  as  several  cities  and  towns  and  soil  con- 
servation districts;  and 

"Whereas  the  name  of  this  important  res- 
ervoir should  not  bear  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular city  or  town  lying  along  this  reservoir 
which  is  not  representative  of  the  general 
area  through  which  this  river  fiows;  and 

"Whereas  the  Chattahoochee  River  from 
Its  headwaters  to  the  Georgia-Florida  line 
lies  totally  within  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 

"Whereas  Georgia  Congressman  Maston 
O'Neal  has  introduced  legislation  in  Congress 
designating  this  reservoir  'Lake  Winston 
Churchill':  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  this  body  does  hereby  urgently 
request  the  U.S.  Congress  to  designate  this 
reservoir  as  Lake  Chattahoochee;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Georgia  is  hereby  requested  to  place 
signs  in  sufficient  number  along  the  high- 
way adjacent  to  this  reservoir  to  properly  and 
adequately  designate  the  reservoir  as  'Lake 
Chattahoochee';  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  is  hereby  authorized  and  In- 
structed to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Georgia  congressional 
delegation. 

"George  D.  Stewart, 

"Secretary. 
"Glenn  W.  Ellard, 

"Clerk." 


APPOINTMENT   BY    THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  8&-271,  I  an- 
nounce the  appointment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  in  lieu 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr, 
Anderson],  resigned. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  254.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  142). 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    KUCHEL    (for    himself,   Mr. 

Allott,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.   Jordan  of 

Idaho,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 

DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 

Dakota)  : 

S.  1636.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship 

of  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 

streams;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  1637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pao  Yuen 
Shlh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request)  : 

8. 1638.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  emergency  relief  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  under  section  125  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  1639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  75th  anniversary  of  Wyoming's  state- 
hood; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bible) : 

S.  1640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  granting 
of  patents  with  respect  to  certain  desertland 
entries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1641.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1403  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  perfect 
certain  provisions  of  the  International  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1642.  A  bill  to  officially  designate  as 
Garrison  Dam  the  dam  on  the  Missouri  River 
in  North  Dakota  commonly  referred  to  by 
that  name,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the 
reservoir  above  such  dam  to  Lake  Sakaka- 
wea;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  OF  THE  STATES  IN 
USE  OF  WATERS  OF  CERTAIN 
STREAMS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  relationship  of  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States  in 
the  use  of  waters  of  certain  streams. 
The  bill  is  introduced  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  remain  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  the  purpose  of  possibly 
obtaining  additional  sponsors. 

This  bill  is  a  revision  of  my  bill  S.  1275, 
88th  Congress,  with  the  same  title  and 
purpose,  in  which  Senators  Moss,  Jor- 
dan, Bible,  Church,  and  Engle  joined 
me. 

This  bill,  like  its  predecessor,  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  was  drafted  in  collaboration  with, 
the  distinguished  water  lawyer,  Mr. 
Northcutt  FJy,  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  of  the  Section  of 
Mineral  and  Natural  Resources  Law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  It  in- 
corporates principles  which  I  first  stated 
in  a  bill  I  introduced  in  a  still  earlier 
Congress.  S.  2636  in  the  87th  Congress. 

These  principles  attracted  the  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  as  In- 
deed they  did  of  a  large  number  of 
national,  regional,  and  State  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  water  resources.  I 
am  annexing  a  representative  listing  of 
some  of  them. 

The  Water  Resources  Committee  of 
the   Section   of   Mineral    and    Natural 


Resources  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion subsequently  subjected  that  draft 
bill  to  extensi\e  study.  The  committee 
is  comEKjsed  of  lawyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  primarily,  however,  from 
the  Western  States,  and  most  of  them 
have  had  extensive  experience  in  the 
water  resources  development  field.  As 
a  result  of  the  review  of  the  draft  bill  by 
the  Water  Resources  Committee,  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  were  recommended. 
I  thought  well  of  them  and  introduced 
the  amended  bill  as  S.  1275  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  at  its  August  1963 
meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
these  principles  as  stated  in  S.  1275,  88th 
Congress,  and  directed  its  officers  to  ap- 
pear in  support  of  them.  The  bar  asso- 
ciation's resolution,  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  section  of  mineral  and 
natural  resources  law  which  led  to  its 
adoption,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  my 
present  statement. 

Hearings  on  S.  1275  were  held  in  the 
88th  Congress.  The  changes  which  I 
have  now  made,  in  introducing  the  pres- 
ent bill,  are  designed  to  clarify  the  points 
upon  which  some  witnesses  professed 
some  misunderstanding.  The  objectives 
are  unchanged. 

We  attempt  in  this  bill  to  strike  a  fair 
balance  between  the  exercise  of  Federal 
power,  employed  in  the  development  of 
water  resources  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  protection  of  preexisting  property 
rights  in  those  same  waters.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  doctrinaire  disputes  and 
the  source  of  the  Federal  power.  We  do 
not  pass  upon  the  contention  of  some 
Federal  lawyers  that  the  Government 
owns  the  rights  to  all  the  water  originat- 
ing in  Federal  lands,  because  the  King 
of  Spain  owned  them  and  ceded  them 
to  Mexico,  and  Mexico  ceded  them  to  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  argue  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States 
has  paramount  power.  We  do  not  de- 
bate the  question  of  whether,  as  creation 
of  .a  State,  it  controls  the  water  origi- 
nating on  the  Federal  lands  in  that 
State.  We  do  not  interpret  old  Federal 
statutes  to  discover  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  recognize  appropriations  of  navi- 
gable waters,  or  dissect  the  claims  of  the 
States  to  the  beds  of  navigable  streams, 
with  their  attendant  effect  on  water 
rights,  especially  riparian  rights.  All  we 
do  is  to  say  that  whatever  the  consti- 
tutional basis  of  the  Federal  point  may 
be — whether  the  commerce  clause,  the 
property  clause,  the  war  power,  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  or  whatever — when  the 
United  States  exercises  its  constitutional 
power  to  consider  a  project  for  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  water  resources,  and 
the  construction  or  operation  of  that 
project  causes  damage  to,  or  conflicts 
with  a  preexisting  property  right  in 
those  waters  which  arose  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  then  the  Federal  power 
may,  of  course,  be  exercised,  but  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  for  the  taking  of 
the  water  right,  just  as  for  any  other  real 
property. 

My  bill  has  the  following  basic  objec- 
tives, stated  in  the  order  in  which  cor- 
responding sections  appear. 


First.  Effect  of  reservations  and  with- 
drawals: Section  1  would  change  exist- 
ing law  as  to  the  effect  of  reservations  or 
withdrawals  of  Federal  lands  on  water 
rights  which  are  created  under  State 
law. 

Section  1  provides: 

Section  1.  Subject  to  the  exceptions  stated 
In  section  5,  the  withdrawal  or  reservation 
of  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  of  the 
United  States,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made, 
shall  not  affect  any  right  to  the  vise  of  nav- 
igable or  nonnavigable  water  acquired  pur- 
suant to  State  law  either. 

(1)  before  the  establishment  of  such 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  or 

(2)  after  the  establishment  of  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  unless.  In  the  latter 
event,  a  Federal  statute,  or  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  authorized  to  make  such  a 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  shall  have  pro- 
mulgated the  purpose,  quantity,  and  pri- 
ority date  of  the  water  right  reserved  to  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  established  under 
its  own  laws,  and  such  promulgation  shall 
have  antedated  the  initiation  of  the  con- 
flicting right  under  State  law. 

We  deal  here  with  two  situations: 

The  first  is  that  where  a  water  right 
has  been  initiated  under  State  law  be- 
fore a  Federal  reservation  or  withdrawal 
of  land  along  the  same  stream  is  made. 
We  say  that  the  preexisting  State-cre- 
ated water  right  shall  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  later  creation  of  a  Federal 
reservation.  There  should  be  little  dis- 
pute about  this. 

The  second  situation  is  that  where 
the  State-generated  water  right  is  cre- 
ated after  the  reservation  or  withdrawal 
is  made.  Here  we  say  that  the  State- 
created  water  right  is  good  unless  some 
Federal  statute,  or  an  official  authorized 
by  statute  to  make  such  a  withdrawal 
or  reservation,  specificially  promulgates 
the  purpose,  quantity,  and  priority  dates 
of  the  water  right  which  the  United 
States  intended  to  reserve  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  reservation  or  withdrawal 
under  its  own  laws,  and  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation antedates  that  of  the  conflict- 
ing right  claimed  under  State  law.  This 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  defini- 
tion and  protection  of  water  rights 
needed  by  any  Federal  reservation,  while 
giving  notice  to  the  world  of  the  priority 
date  and  magnitude  of  the  Federal  claim. 
Such  notice  is  now  lacking.  This  pro- 
posal would  thus  cure  the  gross  unfair- 
ness of  the  present  situation,  under 
which  a  rancher  who  has  used  water  for 
many  years  may  find  his  water  cut  off 
because  it  originates  in  a  national  forest 
reservation,  which  was  created  still  eai*- 
lier,  on  which  the  Govermnent  now 
wishes  to  build  a  newly  conceived  project 
never  contemplated  when  the  with- 
drawal or  reservation  was  made.  This 
has  happened. 

Whereas  in  California,  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  mountain  areas  of  origin 
of  our  water  supplies  are  Federal  lands, 
all  of  them  withdra^^-n  or  reserved,  the 
dormant  Federal  claim,  undefined  in 
magnitude,  hangs  like  a  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles over  present  investments  and  over 
future  planning  of  the  use  of  our  water 
resources. 

Here  it  is  fair  to  make  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
Departments  of  Interior,  Defense,  and 
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Justice  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon. 
Elmer  F.  Bennett,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  drafting  and  presenting  to 
the  Congress  the  "agency  bill,"  so  re- 
ferred to  because  it  was  the  proposal  of 
those  Government  agencies.  It  was 
prompted  by  the  concern  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  FPC  v.  Ore- 
gon, 349  U.S.  435  (1955).  Unfortunately 
It  was  never  introduced  in  the  form  pre- 
sented by  the  agencies,  but  was  substan- 
tially amended  before  introduction,  and 
the  bill  that  was  introduced  failed  of 
passage.  I  have  drawn  upon  the  "agency 
bill"  in  preparing  S.  1275  and  the  pres- 
ent bill.  Section  1  of  S.  1275,  which  dealt 
with  the  reservation  problem,  was  taken 
verbatim  from  the  agency  proposal.  In 
my  present  bill,  I  have  modified  the  ear- 
lier language  in  the  interest  of  clarity.  I 
have  proposed  language  which  would 
strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  pres- 
ervation of  established  equities  and  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  reservation.  The  key 
to  the  proposed  compromise  is  the  re- 
quirement that,  if  the  making  of  a  reser- 
vation is  to  cutoff  rights  of  citizens  to 
thereafter  put  water  to  use  with  any 
firmness  to  their  water  right,  and  thus 
require  that  water  to  waste  to  the  sea 
until  the  Federal  Government  gets 
around  to  putting  the  reserved  water  to 
use,  then,  in  order  to  have  that  drastic 
effect,  the  intent  to  do  so  must  be  stated, 
not  merely  implied,  in  a  publicized  stat- 
ute or  order  which  shall  state  the  pur- 
pose, the  quantity,  and  the  priority  date 
of  the  water  right  so  reserved  to  the 
United  States.  Thereafter,  and  only 
thereafter,  will  private  development  of 
that  water  resource  proceed  at  its  own 
risk. 

Note  that  here,  as  throughout  the  bill, 
we  make  these  principles  applicable  to 
both  navigable  and  nonnavigable  waters. 
.  This  is  because  the  Government  has  re- 
cently claimed  that  the  Desert  Land  Act. 
under  which  some  10  million  acres  have 
gone  to  patent  in  16  of  the  Western 
States  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  required  by  the 
statute,  that  the  entryman  had  a  valid 
appropriative  water  right  under  State 
law,  gives  no  protection  where  the  water 
right,  even  though  so  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  is  one  which  is  asserted 
against  the  waters  of  a  navigable  stream 
such  as  the  Sacramento,  Columbia,  San 
Joaquin,  or  Colorado. 

Note  also  the  cross-reference  which  we 
make  to  section  5.  This  has  the  effect  of 
exempting  Indian  reservations  from  the 
effect  of  section  1.  We  except  Indian 
reservations  because  a  sense  of  fairness 
compels  special  rules  for  the  protection 
of  Indian  wards  of  the  Government, 
where  the  water  is  in  fact  used  by  In- 
dians. As  to  the  case  where  the  water 
reserved  for  an  Indian  reservation  is 
used  by  non-Indian  lessees.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  later,  in  connection  with 
section  5. 

Second.  Rights  claimed  by  the  United 
States  under  State  law:  In  section  2  we 
deal  with  the  case  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  relying  upon  a  water  right 
which  it  claims  to  have  created  for  it- 
self under  its  own  laws  by  a  reservation 


or  withdrawal  of  Federal  land,  but  is 
relying  upon  a  water  right  which  was 
created  under  the  laws  of  a  State,  and 
which  the  United  States  claims  to  have 
acquired  either  by  an  original  appropria- 
tion made  for  its  benefit,  or  by  purchase 
or  condemnation  from  a  prior  owner. 

This  section  provides : 

Sec.  2.  Any  right  to  the  diversion,  stor- 
age, distribution,  or  use  of  water  which  the 
United  States  or  those  claiming  under  the 
United  States  assert  to  have  been  established 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  shall  be  neither 
greater  nor  less  than  the  right  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  such  State  in  a  private  citizen 
in  like  circumstances,  and  shall  be  initiated 
and  perfected  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure established  by  the  laws  of  that  State: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  aflfect 
any  authority  which  the  United  States  may 
have  to  establish  water  rights  under  its  own 
laws,  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted. 

The  United  States  does  frequently  ac- 
quire water  rights  by  proceedings,  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  law,  before  some 
State  administrative  agency,  or  by  buy- 
ing or  condemning  preexisting  water 
rights  from  someone  who  himself  had 
acquired  them.  Section  7  of  the  recla- 
mation law  provides  for  this,  and  this 
practice  has  been  followed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  for  over  60  years.  It 
would  seem  axiomatic  that  where  the 
Federal  Government  elects  to  thus  pro- 
ceed under  State  law,  it  acquires  only 
what  State  law  gives.  But  Government 
lawyers  make  the  contrary  claim.  For 
example,  here  is  the  Court's  characteri- 
zation of  the  Federal  Government's 
claim  in  the  Fallbrook  case  ( U.S.  v.  Fall- 
brook  PUD.  165  F.  Supp.  806,  828-29 
(S.D.  Calif.  1958) ) : 

(2)  State  police  regulation  theory: 
That  California's  statutory  application  and 
permit  procedures  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
appropriative  water  right  are  police  regula- 
tions which  are  Inapplicable  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that,  even  if  all  other 
water  users  must  comply  with  such  proced- 
ures in 'order  to  acquire  a  valid  appropriative 
right,  the  United  States  can  obtain  the  right 
merely  by  taking  and  using  water. 

The  language  of  section  2  would  put 
an  end  to  this  sort  of  contention.  But 
we  do  not  intend  to  affect  the  instances 
in  which  the  Congress  has  specifically 
empowered  the  United  States  to  im- 
pound water  and  dispose  of  it  by  con- 
tract, as  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act,  independently  of  State  law,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  construed  that  act  in 
Arizona  v.  California,  373  U.S.  546 
(1963),  or  the  instances  in  which  Con- 
gress may  do  so  in  the  future. 

Third.  Compensability:  Section  3  as- 
sures that  when  water  rights,  created 
under  State  law,  are  taken  by  the  United 
States  or  under  its  authority,  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  if  the  State  itself 
would  have  to  pay  for  them  if  it  took 
them.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant section  in  the  bill.    It  reads: 

Sec.  3.  No  vested  right  to  the  diversion, 
storage  or  use  of  any  waters,  navigable  or 
nonnavigable,  acquired  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  and  recognized  by  the  laws  in  force  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  In  that  State 
as  being  compensable  if  taken  or  used  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  shall  be 
taken  or  used  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  without  Just  compensa- 
tion.   "Vested  right"  shall  mean  either  (1) 


an  appropriative  right  Initiated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  laws  of  the  State  ap- 
plicable  to  the  appropriation  of  water  rights, 
which  has  been  exercised  either  by  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  diversion,  storage  or  use 
of  water,  or  by  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  works  for  such  purposes,  and 
which  Is  thereafter  maintained  with  reason- 
able diligence  in  the  completion  of  such 
works  and  application  of  water  to  such  pur- 
poses, or  (2)  a  riparian,  overlying,  or  pueblo 
right,  to  the  extent  that  such  laws  of  the 
State  recognize  such  rights,  or  (3)  a  prescrip- 
tive right  or  any  other  water  right  to  the 
extent  that  water  has  been  put  to  beneficial 
vise. 

This  would  remove  an  illogical  anach- 
ronism which  has  been  developed  by  the 
courts  with  respect  to  the  so-called  nav- 
igation servitude,  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  preempt  the  use  of 
waters  of  a  navigable  stream  or  any  of 
its  nonnavigable  tributaries  which  affect 
its  navigable  capacity,  thereby  destroying 
vested  water  rights,  and  do  so  without 
compensation  for  those  rights  so  long  as 
it  is  furthering  navigation  interests  un- 
der the  commerce  power.  But  if  the 
Federal  Government  takes  a  water  right 
pursuant  to  any  constitutional  power 
other  than  the  navigation  facet  of  the 
commerce  power,  it  has  to  pay  compen- 
sation. That  is  demonstrated  by  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  v.  U.S..  282  U.S.  399 
( 1931 ) ,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
took  certain  water  rights  pursuant  to  the 
war  power  and  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  compensation  was  constitutionally 
required. 

See  also  U.S.  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Co.. 
339  U.S.  725  (1950),  in  which,  over  the 
strong  objections  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
required  the  Government  to  pay  for 
State-generated  water  rights  taken  in 
the  development  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  a  navigable  stream.  It  held  that 
the  taking  was  in  aid  of  reclamation,  not 
navigation.  However,  if  those  same 
rights,  in  either  the  International  Paper 
case  or  the  Gerlach  case,  had  been  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to 
its  power  to  control  navigation,  no  com- 
pensation would  be  required.  The  two 
decisions  so  recognize.  This  was  the  re- 
sult reached  in  United  States  v.  Twin 
City  Power  Co..  350  U.S.  222  (1956),  as 
to  the  "reservoir  value"  of  lands  flooded 
by  a  federally  authorized  project. 

There  is  no  logical  basis  for  this  ex- 
ception to  the  general  requirements  of 
the  fifth  amendment,  but  it  has  become 
imbedded  in  the  law.  Fortunately,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  even  though 
compensation  is  not  constitutionally  re- 
quired in  such  cases.  Congress  may  pro- 
vide for  compensation  as  it  sees  fit.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  certain  Federal  water  re- 
source development  programs.  Congress 
has  already  provided  that  if  vested  water 
rights  recognized  under  State  law  are 
taken  or  infringed,  then  compensation 
shall  be  paid.  This  is  true  under  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902— see  Gerlach, 
supra — and  the  Federal  Power  Act  oi 
1920.  See  FPC  v.  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp..  347  U.S.  239  (1954).  The 
present  bill,  in  section  3,  would  simply 
extend  the  protection  which  Congress  has 
afforded  to  property  rights  under  the 
Reclamation  Act  and  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  all  vested  water  rights— as  deflnea 
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In  the  bill — whenever  such  rights  are 
taken  or  impaired  by  any  water  resource 
development  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  or  under  its  author- 
ity throughout  the  Nation. 

This  bill  would  not  endow  any  asserted 
rights  with  a  sanctity  that  they  would 
not  have  under  State  law.  We  seek  to 
protect  only  the  rights  which  have  be- 
come vested  prior  to  the  Federal  taking. 
In  riparian-law  States,  the  right  inheres 
in  the  riparian  land,  as  a  part  of  its  title. 
In  the  appropriation-law  States,  by 
"vested"  we  mean  water  rights  initiated 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  State 
law,  for  the  utilization  of  which  diversion, 
storage,  or  other  works  have  been  ac- 
tually constructed,  and  which  are  being 
applied  to  use  with  reasonable  diligence. 
In  such  event,  the  priority  of  the  right,  as 
everywhere  recognized,  relates  back  to 
the  date  of  its  initiation,  and  its  magni- 
tude and  value  are  subject  to  proof,  as  in 
any  condemnation  case.  This  is  the  rule 
in  all  of  the  appropriation-law  States, 
the  dry  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
rule  recognized  by  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
reclamation  law.  The  magnitude  of  the 
right  is  limited  not  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  diversion  works,  but  by  the  court's 
determination  of  the  water  supply  avail- 
able for  that  diversion,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  streamflow  and  the  water 
user's,  relative  priority  on  the  stream,  as 
well  as  the  court's  determination  of  the 
issue  of  diligence  as  related  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  the  project  could  ex- 
pect to  put  to  use  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Cities  and  reclamation  projects,  for  ex- 
ample, must  build  aqueducts  and  canals 
for  their  future  populations  and  needs, 
not  for  those  of  today,  and  their  water 
rights  are  not  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  water  that  they  used  yesterday,  but  by 
the  quantity  that  will  be  put  to  use  ulti- 
mately by  the  diligent  use  of  those  works. 

But  we  do  not  protect  paper  rights, 
such  as  those  involved  in  United  States  v. 
Grand  River  Dam  Authority.  363  U.S. 
229  (1960).  If  a  water  right  would  not 
be  compensable  under  State  law  if  taken 
by  the  State  itself.  It  will  not  be  com- 
pensable if  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  we  limit  the  test  of 
compensability  under  State  law  to  those 
State  laws  which  are  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  thus  avoid 
any  possibility,  however  remote,  that  a 
State  may  hereafter  create  exotic  water 
rights  of  some  kind  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  have  to  pay  for.  Pri- 
vate as  well  as  municipal  and  State  in- 
vestments in  water  resource  development 
should  be  encouraged.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  have  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment. Security  of  tenure  is  essential  to 
the  attraction  of  the.necessary  capital  for 
this  purpose.  The  protection  of  such  in- 
vestments should  not  be  limited  to  non- 
navigable streams.  Under  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions,  as  the  special  master 
observed  during  the  trial  of  Arizona 
against  California,  any  stream  is  naviga- 
ble which  is  deep  enough  to  float  a  Su- 
preme Court  opinion. 

If  Federal  water  resource  projects  are 
in  the  national  Interest,  as  of  course  they 
are,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  cost  of  destroy- 


ing preexisting  water  rights  to  make  way 
for  those  Federal  projects,  like  the  cost  of 
destroying  other  real  property,  such  as 
existing  buildings,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Treasury,  not  the  individual  in- 
vestors who  lose  their  water  supply  to  the 
new  project.  The  burden  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  such  rights,  on  most  proj- 
ects, is  negligible  to  the  Government,  but 
catastrophic  to  the  individual  from  whom 
they  are  taken  without  payment.  A  few 
years  back  the  costs  of  water  rights  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  on  the  great 
Central  Valley  project  in  California  com- 
prised less  than  1  percent  of  total  project 
costs. 

Section  3  should  properly  lay  to  rest 
one  of  the  Justice  Department's  most  re- 
cent efforts  to  negate  the  congressional 
directive  for  compensation  in  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  and  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
It  has  asserted  that  no  compensable  pri- 
vate water  rights  can  ever  be  acquired  in 
a  navigable  stream  absent  congressional 
consent.  The  Department's  contention  is 
summed  up  in  its  brief  of  June  30,  1959, 
before  the  special  master  in  Arizona 
against  California,  in  which  it  spent  sev- 
eral pages  of  argument  attempting  to 
justify  the  position  that: 

As  against  the  United  States,  privately 
owned  rights  to  the  use  of  the  navigable 
waters  are  not  possible  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press provision  therefor  by  Congress.    (P.  48.) 

If  this  is  so,  then,  as  I  have  stated 
earlier,  millions  of  acres  have  been  im- 
properly patented  under  the  Desert  Land 
Act  of  1877  throughout  the  West,  because 
they  are  irrigated  from  navigable 
streams,  and,  under  that  statute,  the  en- 
tryman was  not  entitled  to  a  patent  un- 
less he  coiild  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  he  had 
made  a  valid  appropriation  of  water  un- 
der State  law.  It  seems  incredible  that 
anyone  can  seriously  contend  that  the 
water  rights  in  most  of  the  western 
streams  on  which  such  development  has 
been  based  are  invalid  and  can  be  de- 
stroyed without  compensation.  This  bill, 
in  section  3,  would  make  it  clear  that 
Congress  does  not  share  that  view. 

Fourth.  Condemnation:  Section  4 
deals  with  the  situation  in  which  the 
Government  finds  it  necessary  to  acquire 
State-created  water  rights  which  the 
owner  declines  to  sell.  The  section  pro- 
vides : 

Sec.  4.  If  works  hereafter  constructed  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Impair  or  Interfere  with  the  utilization  of 
any  right  to  the  diversion,  storage,  or  other 
use  of  water  which  is  vested  and  compen- 
sable under  section  3,  and  if  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  said  right  as  to  the  compensa- 
tion due  for  such  impairment  or  interference 
has  not  been  reached  by  the  time  of  the  Ini- 
tial interference  with  such  right,  the  United 
States  shall  initiate  and  diligently  prosecute 
proceedings  to  condemn  the  same  under  ap- 
propriate Federal  or  State  laws  of  eminent 
domain.  If  it  shall  fail  to  do  so,  no  statute  . 
of  limitations  shall  apply  against  a  suit  by 
the  Injured  party  against  the  United  States 
for  compensation  for  such  impairment  or 
interference  in  a  Federal  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction;  but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
authorize  an  action  to  enjoin  such  impair- 
ment or  interference,  if  such  an  Injunction 
action  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  Act. 


The  section  makes  three  Important 
points: 

First,  if  negotiation  fails,  the  Grovem- 
ment  is  directed  to  resort  to  condemna- 
tion, not  merely  to  seize  the  water  with- 
out judicial  process  and  tell  the  luckless 
owner  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  This 
has  been  done,  and,  under  existing  law, 
the  Government  has  been  sustained. 

Second,  the  bill  tells  the  Grovemment 
that  if  for  any  reason  it  does  not  proceed 
in  this  orderly  way,  the  owner's  right  to 
sue  for  compensation  remains  intact, 
and,  moreover,  no  statute  of  limitation 
runs  against  him.  The  case  in  which  this 
problem  and  the  preceding  one  arose  will 
be  referred  to  in  a  moment. 

Third,  we  say  that  the  right  to  fair 
compensation,  secured  by  this  section, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  impliedly  au- 
thorize injimction  suits  to  stop  the  build- 
ing of  a  project.  We  add  this  in  order 
to  quiet  some  rather  inchoate  anxieties 
expressed  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1275. 

The  compensability  and  statute-of- 
limitations  problem  is  highlighted  by 
Dugan  v.  Rank.  372  U.S.  609.  In  that 
case  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  con- 
structing the  Friant  Dam  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  water  rights  on  the  lower  .reaches 
of  the  stream  below  the  dam,  and  con- 
tracted with  other  users  that  it  would 
maintain  certain  minimum  strcamflows. 
But  it  failed  to  work  out  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements with  certain  other  users  who 
asserted  various  claims.  When  the  dam 
was  finally  closed  and  operations  were 
begun,  the  water  supply  to  some  of  the 
claimants  downstream  was  curtailed. 
Those  users  sought  to  enjoin  the  opera- 
tion of  the  project  imless  the  Govern- 
ment would  maintain  the  natural  flow 
of  the  stream  at  their  points  of  diversion, 
or  agree  to  a  physical  solution  which 
would  give  them  the  equivalent  of  their 
preexisting  rights.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  suit  6ould  not  be  brought 
against  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  through  certain  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion ofiQcials,  because  there  had  been  no 
congressional  consent  to  suit.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  the  Court  held  that 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  mere 
closure  of  the  dam  had  partially  taken 
the  water  rights  of  the  complaining  users 
and  that  the  appropriate  remedy  was  a 
suit  for  damages  under  the  Tucker  Act. 
Presumably  the  Court  of  Claims  will 
make  the  necessary  determination  as  to 
what  water  rights,  if  any,  were  taken  smd 
the  compensation  that  should  be  paid  as 
required  by  the  Reclamation  Act. 

But  witnesses  in  the  hearings  on  S. 
1275  asserted,  and  defended,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  statute  of  limitations  had 
b^un  to  run  when  Friant  Dam's  gates 
were  closed,  and  that  this  would  preclude 
recovery  In  the  Court  of  Claixns. 

The  broad  problem  here  concerns  the 
proper  relationship  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  its  citizens.  If  water  rights 
have  to  be  taken  for  a  Federal  project, 
they  should  be  acquired  in  an  orderly 
eminent  domain  proceeding  in  which 
adequate  notice  is  given  to  all  the  poten- 
tially affected  users,  a  declaration  of 
taking  is  filed  in  the  appropriate  court, 
and  all  Issues  are  joined  before  the  proj- 
ect is  built,  and  some  unsuspecting  user. 
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far  downstream,  has  his  rights  taken 
with  no  more  notice  than  that  the  project 
is  in  operation.  The  danger  of  such  a 
user's  rights  being  cut  off  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  is  substantial.  The  order- 
ly way  is  for  everyone  to  know  what  his 
rights  are,  to  know  what  the  Federal 
Government  intends  to  do,  and  just  what 
is  going  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cur- 
tailment of  existing  rights  by  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  project.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  the  employment  by 
the  Government  of  traditional  eminent 
domain  proceedings  if  the  necessary 
rights  cannot  be  acquired  by  agreement. 
Contrary  to  some  arguments  which  we 
have  heard,  this  is  no  great  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government.  But  even  if 
there  are  any  burdens  here,  the/ prop- 
erly should  be  placed  on  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  on  the  individ- 
ual water  users.  When  a  planning  report 
is  made  for  a  project,  for  example,  the 
construction  agency  is  usually  well  aware 
whether  existing  rights  on  the  stream 
may  be  impaired  by  the  operation  of  the 
project.  If  purchase  negotiations  are 
unsuccessful,  the  United  States  should 
file  a  declaration  of  taking  and  then  get 
on  with  the  project. 

Some  ha\e  argued  that  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  through  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings  will  unduly 
hold  up  the  construction  of  projects. 
This  possibility  is  negated  and  prohib- 
ited by  the  express  language  we  pro- 
pose. Immediate  possession  can  be  taken. 
If  anyone  is  overlooked  in  this  procedure, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  stop  the  project  by 
an  injunction  suit  against  a  Bureau  oflB- 
cial.  Some  individuals,  if  overlooked  ini- 
tially, might  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
eminent  domain  proceedings  later,  or,  if 
they  are  completely  overlooked,  might 
have  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Section  4  simply  puts  the  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government,  where  it  belongs,  to 
go  forward  in  a  reasonable  and  orderly 
fashion  to  obtain  the  necessary  rights  to 
get  the  project  underway  rather  than 
permitting  it  to  preempt  a  stream  and 
throw  the  burden  on  the  water  users  to 
try  to  find  out  what  has  been  taken,  if 
an>-thing.  and  how  they  are  to  go  about 
getting  water  or  compensation.  The  bill 
proposes  good  policy  and  fairplay. 

Fifth.  Preservation  of  existing  laws: 
Section  5  of  the  act  is  a  series  of  savings 
clauses.  Several,  but  not  all  of  them,  are 
derived  from  the  original  "agency  bill." 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(1)  modifying  or  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  Act  of  Congress  relative  to 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  pursuant  to  State  law; 

<2i    permitting    appropriations    of    water 
under   State   law   which    interfere   with   the 
provisions   of   international   treaties   of    thp 
•   United  States; 

(3)  amending,  altering,  or  repealing  any 
provision  of  any  law  which  limits  the  acre- 
age in  single  ownership  that  may  be  served 
with  water  made  available  under  the  recla- 
mation law:  Provided.  That  the  same  acreage 
limitations  that  are  Imposed  by  the  reclama- 
tion law  shall  be  applicable  to  water  made 
available  for  Irrigation  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  by  users  other  than  Indians,  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal  reservation  or  withdrawal; 

(4)  affecting,  Impairing,  diminishing,  sub- 
ordinating, or  enlarging  (a)  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  to  waters  under 


any  Interstate  compact  or  existing  judicial 
decree,  (b)  any  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or  any 
claim  of  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  In- 
dians or  Indian  tribes,  (c)  any  water  right 
heretofore  acquired  by  others  than  the  United 
States  under  Federal  or  State  law,  (d)  any 
right  to  any  quantity  of  water  used  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes  or  programs  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  (e)  any  right  of  the 
United  States  to  use  water  which  is  here- 
after lawfully  initiated  in  the  exercise  of 
the  express  or  necessarily  implied  authority 
of  any  present  or  future  Act  of  Congress  or 
State  law  when  such  right  is  initiated  prior 
to  the  acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to 
use  water  pursuant  to  State  law,  (g)  any 
preference  accorded  by  Federal  or  State  law 
to  any  public  agency  with  respect  to  electric 
power; 

The  reasons  for  these  provisions  may 
be  briefly  stated. 

Subsection  1  states  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  would  repeal  any  act  of  Congress 
relative  to  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  pur- 
suant to  State  law.  Thus  section  8  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  for  example, 
would  not  be  affected. 

Subsection  2  simply  states  the  existing 
law,  that  a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  and  rights  in  international 
streams  are  not  to  impair  or  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
affecting  those  waters.  This  language 
originated  in  the  "agency  bill,"  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

Subsection  3  is  new.  It  disclaims  any 
effect  on  any  acreage  limitation  provi- 
sions in  the  Federal  or  State  laws!  There 
is  no  conceivabPe  way  in  which  either  S. 
1275  or  the  present  bill  could  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  affect  the  160-acre 
limitation  of  the  reclamation  law,  but. 
inasmuch  as  certain  witnesses  in  the 
hearings  on  S.  1275  professed  to  be 
worrying  about  this  imaginary  ill.  there 
is  no  harm  in  putting  an  end  to  this 
illusion. 

The  real  acreage  limitation  problem  is 
illustrated  by  what  is  now  happening  on 
the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation 
in  Arizona  and  California.  Here  a  mas-, 
sive  expansion  of  irrigation  of  desert 
lands  by  large  non-Indian  lessees  is  un- 
der way,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Interior 
Department,  which  Is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess of  issuing  such  leases.  These  lessees 
include  large  corporations  which  are 
allowed  by  the  Governmen|i  to  lease  up 
to  6,000  acres  apiece,  and  which  will  reap 
huge  profits  from  gobbling  up.  for  specu- 
lative expansion,  the  water  that  is  so 
desperately  needed  in  central  Arizona 
and  in  California  for  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  economies  in  those  States. 
All  that  the  Indians  get  out  of  this  pro- 
motion is  rental  money,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  many  millions  of  dollars 
ahead  if  it  paid  them  more  generous 
rentals  than  the  corporate  lessees  offer, 
while  postponing  this  unnecessary  ex- 
pansion of  the  overload  on  the  Colorado 
River's  water  supply  until  we  can  import 
enough  water  to  meet  the  existing  re- 
quirements in  Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada.  This  will  be  costly  at  best.  It 
will  be  even  more  costly  if  we  have  to  im- 
port water  to  replace  these  increasing 
depletions,  caused  by  non-Indian  users 
of  a  water  right  that  Congress  reserved 


for  Indians.  My  bill,  in  section  5(3),  a 
new  provision,  accordingly  would  extend 
the  160-acre  limitation  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  to  the  use  of  all  water  which  is 
made  available  by  a  Federal  reservation 
or  withdrawal.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, the  160-acre  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  lands  in  Indian  reservations, 
even  a  6,000-acre  corporate  farm  of  a 
non-Indian  lessee.  The  amendment,  as 
a  practical  matter,  affects  only  non- 
Indian  large-scale  lessees,  because  no 
Indian  irrigates  as  much  as  the  160  acres 
of  irrigated  land  which  the  reclamation 
law  permits  to  a  single  man,  or  the  320 
aci-es  that  it  permits  to  a  married  couple; 
but,  to  make  sure  that  Indian  rights  are 
not  interfered  with  we  do  not  extend  the 
acreage  limitation  to  uses  by  Indians 
themselves.     ^ 

This  situation  on  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Reservation  is  so  serious  that  it 
should  have  an  immediate  and  separate 
cure,  perhaps  In  appropriation  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  particular  reservation,  and 
should  not  await  enactment  of  this  gen- 
eral legislation. 

Subsection  4  of  section  5  is  a  general 
disclaimer  assuring  that  certain  other 
existing  rights  and  obligations  are  not 
impaired  or  modified  in  any  way  by 
this  legislation.  It  is  derived  from  the 
"agency  bill,"  for  the  most  part.  In 
particular,  subsection  4(a)  preserves  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
under  existing  compacts  or  judicial  de- 
crees— 4<b)  preserves  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  Indian  tribes,  and 
rights  held  for  any  Indian  tribes.  This 
is  discussed  earlier  in  connection  with 
sections  1  and  5<3).  Subsection  4(c) 
leaves  unaffected  valid  water  rights 
heretofore  acquired  by  other  than  the 
United  States  under  Federal  or  State 
law — 4<d)  protects  any  existing  uses  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  were 
made  for  a  valid  governmental  purpose 
under  either  State  or  Federal  law,  before 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  4(e>  is  a  prospective  pro- 
vision which  would  make  it  clear  that 
valid  future  rights  may  be  acquired  for 
Federal  projects  by  congressional  au- 
thorization so  long  as  such  rights  are 
initiated  prior  to  the  acquisition  by 
others  of  intervening  rights  under  State 
law.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
priority  principle  which  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  water  resources  development 
in  the  West  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
makes  it  clear — if  any  clarification  were 
needed — that  whatever  power  the  United 
States  may  have  under  the  Constitution 
and  specific  Federal  legislation  to  gen- 
erate water  rights  under  its  own  laws 
is  not  restricted,  nor  is  the  Government 
compelled,  by  this  bill,  to  resort  solely 
to  State  laws  to  generate  or  acquire  water 
rights  which  it  may  need.  The  same 
principle  is  respected  in  the  proviso  to 
section  2. 

Subsection  4<f)  preserves  all  existing 
preferences  which  appear  in  Federal  and 
State  law  in  favor  of  public  agencies  with 
respect  to  electric  power.  Again,  there 
is  no  conceivable  way  in  which  S.  1275 
could  have  impinged  on  such  statutes. 
But  some  witnesses  seemed  to  think 
there  was,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  say- 
ing that  this  shall  not  happen. 
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The  final  section  provides: 

Sec.  6.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Water 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Conclusion:  This  bill  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources  by  putting  an  end  to  the  most 
serious  conflicts  between  Federal  and 
State  interests  which  now  impede  the 
coordination  of  these  interests  in  re- 
gional planning. 

The  purpose  of  today's  presentation  is 
simply  to  explain  what  is  in  the  bill,  and 
why.  I  shall  postpone  to  another  day 
a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  ur- 
gency for  action  in  the  fields  of  confiict 
which  this  bill  identifies  and  attempts 
to  solve,  and  of  the  serious  impediments 
which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ur- 
gently needed  development  of  our  west- 
ern water  resources  if  we  do  not  solve 
these  problems. 

I  have  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
adopted  in  August  1963;  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  section  of  the  mineral  and 
natural  resources  law  of  the  recom- 
mended legislation,  from  the  American 
bar;  a  tabulation  of  the  support  of  S. 
1275  in  the  88th  Congress,  which,  as  I 
say,  is  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
documents  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  those  inserts,  a  copy  of 
the  entire  text  of  the  bill  be  set  forth  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  held 
at  the  desk  as  requested,  and  the  bill 
and  documents  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  16361  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship of  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  in  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  certain  streams,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHEL  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subject  to  the  exceptions  stated 
in  section  5.  the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of 
surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  of  the  United 
States,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  shall 
not  affect  any  right  to  the  use  of  navigable 
or  nonnavigable  water  acquired  pursuant  to 
Slate  law  either — 

II)  before  the  establishment  of  such 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  or 

(2)  after  the  establishment  of  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  unless,  in  the  latter 
event,  a  Federal  statute,  or  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  authorized  to  make  such  a 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  shall  have  promul- 
gated the  purpose,  quantity,  and  priority 
tiate  of  the  water  right  reserved  to  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  established  un- 
<ler  its  own  laws,  and  such  promulgation 
shall  have  antedated  the  initiation  of  the 
conflicting  right  under  State  law. 

Sec.  2.  Any  right  to  the  diversion,  storage, 
distribution,  or  use  of  water  which  the 
United  States  or  those  claiming  under  the 
United  States  assert  to  have  been  established 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  shall  be  neither 
greater  nor  less  than  those  accorded  by  the 
laws  of  that  State  to  uses  of  water  by  others 


than  the  United  States  (including  the  State 
itself)  in  like  circumstances,  and  shall  be 
Initiated  and  perfected  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  established  by  the  laws  of  that 
State;  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
affect  any  authority  which  the  United  States 
may  have  to  establish  water  rights  under  its 
own  laws,  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted. 

Sec.  3.  No  vested  right  to  the  diversion, 
storage  or  use  of  any  waters,  navigable  or 
nonnavigable.  acquired  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  and  recognized  by  the  laws  In  force 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  that 
State  as  being  compensable  If  taken  or  tosed 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  shall 
be  taken  or  vised  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 'Vested  right"  shall  mean  either  (1) 
an  appropriative  right  initiated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  laws  of  the  State  ap- 
plicable to  the  appropriation  of  water  rights, 
which  has  been  exercised  either  by  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  diversion,  storage  or 
use  of  water,  or  by  the  commencement  of 
construction  of  works  for  such  purposes,  and 
which  is  thereafter  maintained  with  reason- 
able diligence  in  the  completion  of  such 
works  and  application  of  water  to  such  pur- 
poses, or  (2)  a  riparian,  overlying,  or  pueblo 
right,  to  the  extent  that  such  laws  of  the 
State  recognize  such  rights,  or  ( 3 )  a  prescrip- 
tive right  or  any  other  water  right  to  the 
extent  that  water  has  been  put  to  beneficial 
use. 

Sec.  4.  If  works  hereafter  constructed  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
impair  or  interfere  with  the  utilization  of 
any  right  to  the  diversion,  storage,  or  other 
use  of  water  which  is  vested  and  compen- 
sable under  section  3.  and  If  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  said  right  as  to  the  compensa- 
tion due  for  such  impairment  or  Interference 
has  not  been  reached  by  the  time  of  the 
Initial  Interference  with  such  right,  the 
United  States  shall  initiate  and  diligently 
prosecute  proceedings  to  condemn  the  same 
under  appropriate  Federal  or  State  laws  of 
eminent  domain.  If  it  shall  fail  to  do  so,  no 
statute  of  limitations  shall  apply  against  a 
suit  by  the  injured  party  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  such  Impairment 
or  interference  in  a  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction;  but  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  authorize  an  action  to  enjoin  such  im- 
pairment or  interference,  if  such  an  injunc- 
tion action  could  not  be  maintained  In  the 
absence  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(1)  modifying  or  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  Act  of  Congress  relative  to 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  pursuant  to  State  law; 

(2)  permitting    appropriations    of    water 
under   State   law  which   Interfere  with   ihe^ 
provisions    of   international   treaties    of    the 
United  States; 

(3)  amending,  altering,  or  repealing  any 
provision  of  any  law  which  limits  the  acre- 
age In  single  ownership  that  may  be  served 
with  water  made  available  under  'the 
reclamation  law;  Provided,  That  the  same 
acreage  limitations  that  are  imposed  by  the 
reclamation  law  shall  be  applicable  to  water 
made  available  for  irrigation  under  any  other 
Federal  law  by  users  other  than  Indians, 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  reser\'atlon  or  with- 
drawal; 

(4)  affecting.  Impairing,  diminishing,  sub- 
ordinating, or  enlarging  (a)  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  to  waters  under 
any  Interstate  compact  or  existing  judicial 
decree,  (b)  any  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or  any 
claim  of  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for  In- 
dians or  Indian  tribes,  (c)  any  water  right 
heretofore  acquired  by  others  than  the 
United  States  under  Federal  or  State  law,  (d) 
any  ^Ight  to  any  quantity  of  water  used  for 
governmental  purposes  or  programs  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time  prior  to  the  effec- 


tive date  of  this  Act,  (e)  any  right  of  the 
United  States  to  use  water  which  is  here- 
after lawfully  Initiated  in  the  exercise  of  the 
express  or  necessarily  Implied  authority  of 
any  present  or  future  Act  of  Congress  or 
State  law  when  such  right  is  initiated  prior 
to  the  acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to 
use  water  pursuant  to  State  law,  (f)  any 
preference  accorded  by  Federal  or  State  law 
to  any  public  agency  with  respect  to  electric 
power. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Water 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The    documents    presented    by    Mr. 

KucHEL  are  as  follows: 

RESOLtJTION  (No.  54)  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELE- 
GATES OF  THE  American  Bar  Association 
Adopted  August  1963 

Whereas  certain  jurisdictional  conflicts 
exist  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gpv- 
ernment  with  respect  to  water  resource  de- 
velopments; and 

Whereas  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  re- 
ported, after  an  exhaustive  study,  that  "the 
broadening  pattern  of  these  conflicts  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  urgent  need  for  clear- 
cut,  definitive  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  work  out  with  the  States  a  redefining 
of  Federal-State  powers  and  responsibilities 
for  control,  use,  and  development  of  water 
resources";  and 

Whereas  extensive  hearings  have  been  held 
by  the  Congress  on  this  subject  over  the  past 
6  years  with  the  result  that  certain  problem 
areas  have  been  brought  into  clearer  focus 
and  various  legislative  remedies  proposed: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion urges  the  Congress  to  consider  favorably 
legislation  designed  to  preserve  to  the  States 
their  historic  role  In  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  fuller  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
this  field;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  section  of  mineral  and  natural 
resources  law  be  authorized  to  appear  before 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  the  foregoing  resolution  and  legisla- 
tion similar  in  substance  to  the  attached 
draft  of  bill. 


Statement  op  the  Section  of  Mineral  and 
Natural  Resources  Law  in  StJPPORT  or 
Recommended  Resolution 

The  proposed  resolution  relating  to  ?egal 
rights  to  the  use  o^ water  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  extensive  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  jurisdictional  con- 
flicts between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments for  almost  10  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  in  the  so-called  Pelton  Dam 
case.  FPC  v.  Oregon.  349  U.S.  435  (1953). 
During  this  period,  extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Congress  on  the  problem 
and  a  wide  variety  of  legislative  proposals 
put  forth.  The  kind  of  legislative  action  pro- 
posed by  this  resolution  would  be  an  appro- 
priate first  step  in  meeting  what  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources has  termed  the  "urgent  need  for 
clear-cut.  definitive  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  work  out  with  the  States  a  re- 
defining of  Federal-State  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities for  control,  use.  and  development  of 
water  resources"  (S.  Rept.  No.  29.  87th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.  66  ( 1961 )  ) .  As  water  shortages  have 
become  an  increasing  problem  in  eastern 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Interest  in  this 
type  of  legislation  has  become  national  in 
scope. 

"The  legislation  which  this  resolution 
would  endorse  (S.  1275  and  SM.  5914.  8«th 
Cong.,  which  are  Identical  with  app.  A 
attached  to  this  report)  centers  on  four 
points :  ( 1)  The  effect  of  Federal  reservations 
of  public  lands  on  water  rights  recognized 
under  State  law  (the  blU  preserves  tlie  latter 
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rights,  unless  the  reservation  was  created  to 
establish  a  right  to  consumptive  use.  as  for 
Indians,  in  which  case  the  priorities  estab- 
lished by  the  date  of  the  reservation  are  pro- 
tected); (2)  the  preservation  of  the  primacy 
of  consumptive  uses  over  navigation  on  navi- 
gable streams  west  of  the  98th  meridian  (this 
principle  is  already  established  by  section 
1(b)  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  58 
Stat.  888-89.  as  amended,  33  UJS.C.  701-1 
(1962),  and  a  number  of  other  flood 
control  acts,  but  this  bill  would  give  its  gen- 
eral application);  (3)  a  direction  that  where 
the  United  States  claims  water  rights  under 
State  law,  it  shall  follow  the  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  State  statute  in  acquiring 
them  (some  Federal  officials  have  claimed 
water  rights  under  State  law  while  ignoring 
the  State's  procedural  requirements  relating 
to  hearings,  contests,  etc.);  and  (4)  a  direc- 
tion that  water  rights,  if  recognized  as  com- 
pensable in  the  State  under  which  they  are 
claimed,  shall  be  compensable  if  taken  by  the 
United  States  ( in  the  absence  of  Federal  leg- 
islation providing  otherwise,  the  Federal 
Government  may  impair  vested  water  rights 
without  compensation  in  constructing  water 
resource  development  projects  in  furtherance 
of  its  powers  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution).  Compare  United  States 
V.  Gerlach  Livestock  Co.,  339  U.S.  725  (1950) 
and  FPC  v.  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Co.,  347 
U.S.  239  (1954)  with  United  States  v.  Twin 
City  Power  Co.,  350  U.S.  222  (1956).  If  the 
United  States  acquires  them  otherwise  than 
by  purchase,  it  shall  condemn  them  in  ap- 
propriate proceedings  rather  than  merely  take 
them  without  notice  and  remit  the  owner  to 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  See  Dugan  v. 
iJanfc,  83  Sup.  Ct.  999  (1963)." 


Support  for  S.  1275  in  the  88th  Congress 

Testimony,  resolutions,  or  statements  of 
support  for  S.  1275  were  received  from  the 
following,  among  others: 

U.S.  Senators:  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
of  California;  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  of 
Idaho;  Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada;  Sena- 
tor Wallace  P.  Bennett,  of  Utah;  Senator 
MiLWARD  L.  Simpson,  of  Wyoming;  Senator 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  of  Colorado. 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  Ralph  R.  Harding,  of  Idaho. 

Governors:  Hon.  Robert  B.  Smylie,  Gover- 
nor of  Idaho;  Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Gover- 
nor of  Oregon;  Hon.  George  D.  Clyde,  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah. 

Governors'  committees:  The  Missouri  River 
States  Committee,  composed  of  the  Gover- 
nors and  2  representatives  of  each  of  the  10 
Missouri  Basin  States. 

Representative  of  State  legislature:  Hon. 
Carley  Porter,  chairman,  water  committee, 
California  State  Assembly  who  presented  as- 
sembly Joint  resolution  No.  2. 

Attorneys  general :  Hon.  Duke  Dunbar,  at- 
torney general  of  Colorado,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General, 
accompanied  by  Hon  Daniel  McLeod,  attor- 
ney general  of  South  Carolina,  and  Dr. 
Michell  Wendell,  counsel  for  the  Council  of 
State  Governments;  Hon.  Stanley  Mosk,  of 
California,  representing  the  Association  of 
Western  Attorneys  General,  accompanied  by 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Corker,  assistant  attorney 
general;  Hon.  John  Raper,  of  Wyoming,  ac- 
companied by  Hon.  Charles  Astor.  member  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Board,  and  Hon.  Eu- 
gene Van  Camp,  State  commissioner. 

State  water  resources  boards  or  commis- 
sions: Montana  State  Water  Conservation 
Board:  Hon.  Clarence  Davis.  Hon.  C.  H.  Ray- 
mond, chairman;  Commission  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation,  State  of  Arkansas;  Hon. 
Ed  I.  McKlnley.  Jr.;  Nevada  State  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources:  Hon. 
Hugh  Shamberger,  director;  Mississippi  Con- 
servation Commission:  Hon.  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, chairman;  New  York  State  Department 
of  Conservation:  Hon.  Harold  Well;  Florida 
Board     of     Conservation:     Hon.     Randolph 


Hodges,  director;  Tennessee  Department  of 
Conservation:  Hon.  Raleigh  W.  Robinson,  di- 
rector, division  of  water  resources;  Texas 
Water  Commission:  Hon.  Joe  D.  Carter, 
chairman;  Oregon  State  Water  Resources 
Board:  Hon.  Dorel  J.  Lane,  executive  secre- 
tary; Colorado  River  Board  of  California: 
Hon.  M.  J.  Dowd,  chairman;  Wyoming  Nat- 
ural Resources  Board:  Hon.  Charles  Astor, 
commissioner,  Hon.  Eugene  Van  Camp, 
member. 

National  organizations:  American  Bar  As- 
sociation: Northcutt  Ely,  chairman,  water 
resources  committee,  section  of  mineral  and 
natural  resources  law;  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General:  Hon.  Duke  Dunbar, 
attorney  general  of  Colorado;  National  Rec- 
lamation Association:  Hon.  Hugh  Shamber- 
ger, president,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
Wendell;  Council  of  State  Governments:  Dr. 
Mitchell  Wendell,  counsel;  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts: Milton  Fracke,  chairman,  water  re- 
sources committee;  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States:  John  J.  Meehan,  sec- 
retary of  the  natural  resources  committee; 
Municipal  Law  Officers  of  the  United  States: 
Edward  F.  Taylor,  chairman,  water  problems 
committee;  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties: Hon.  Harold  W.  Kennedy,  county  coun- 
sel, Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.;  the  Inter- 
state Conference  on  Water  Problems:  Mr. 
Dorel  Lane,  chairman;  Mr.  Sam  Thompson 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Harold  Well,  Department  of  Conservation, 
State  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Shamber- 
ger, director  of  the  Nevada  State  Department 
of  Conservation;  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation:  John  Taylor,  Esq;  the  National 
District  Attorneys'  Association:  Hon.  Rich- 
ard W.  Dickenson;  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association:  Mr.  C.  W.  McMillan. 

Regional  organizations:  The  Colorado  Riv- 
er Water  Users'  Association  (composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  major  organizations  of  water 
users  In  the  7  Colorado  River  Basin  States: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming)  :  Hon.  Dallas  E. 
Cole,  president,  and  Hon.  Hugh  Shamberger; 
County  Supervisors'  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Hon.  Harold  W.  Kennedy,  county 
counsel,  Los  Angeles  County;  Hon.  William 
R.  MacDougall.  general  counsel;  Southern 
California  Water  Conference,  representing  55 
water  agencies  In  California:  James  H. 
Krelger,  Esq.,  chairman;  Feather  River  Proj- 
ect Association,  California;  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Burnham  Enersen, 
Esq.;  Irrigation  Districts  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Burnham  Enersen,  Esq;  the  Bear 
River  Protective  Committee,  Idaho:  Hon. 
Lloyd  Dunn,  chairman;  California  Municipal 
Utilities  Association:  P.  V.  Frey,  secretary; 
South  Dakota  Council  of  Producers,  Business 
and  Industry:  C.  F.  Stilgebouer,  president; 
Eel  River  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Association,  California:  James  D.  Gil- 
bert, president. 

Counties,  through  their  boards  of  supervi- 
sors or  other  governing  bodies:  county  com- 
missioners of  San  Juan  County,  Utah. 

The  following  counties  of  California  (in 
some  cases  acting  as  Boards  of  California 
County  Flood  Control  or  Water  Districts) : 
Alameda,  Alpine,  Butte,  Contra  Costa  (ex 
officio  the  governing  board  of  the  Contra 
Costa  County  Water  Agency),  Del  Norte, 
Fresno,  Humboldt,  Inyo,  San  Joaquin,  Kings, 
Los  Angeles,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Mono,  Placer, 
Riverside,  Sacramento,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Barbara  (with  joint  resolution 
with  board  of  directors  of  Santa  Barbara 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District),  Santa  Clara,  Solano,  Sonoma, 
Tehama,  Tuloxunne,  Ventura,  Yolo,  Yuba, 
and  Slsklyo. 

Districts,  cities,  and  local  organizations: 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Yorty,  mayor. 

California  districts:  Pallbrook  Public  Util- 
ity   District,    California;    Coachella    Valley 


County  Water  District,  California;  Bueno 
Colorado  Municipal  Water  District,  Califor- 
nia; San  Dlegulto  Irrigation  District,  Call- 
fornla;  Laguna  Beach  County  Water  District, 
California;  Orange  County  Water  District! 
California;  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California;  Norton  L.  Morris,  ex- 
ecutlve  secretary,  the  Kern  County  Water 
Agency,  California;  Hon.  Harvey  O.  Banks, 
Nevada  County  Farm  Bureau,  California; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Saa 
Diego.  Calif. 


GRANTING  OP  PATENTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  CERTAIN  DESERT  LAND 
ENTRIES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
I  introduce  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  correct  an  in- 
equity resulting  frorp  an  error  made  by 
an  agent  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  constituents  of  mine  in  good  faith 
accepted  an  assignment  of  homestead 
land  entries,  which  assignment  was  sub- 
sequently approved  by  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Follow- 
ing the  acceptance  of  such  assignment, 
the  new  desert  land  entrymen  complied 
fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  home- 
stead act,  receiving  encouragement  and 
advice  throughout  from  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  final- 
ly submitting  final  proof. 

In  fact,  there  was  an  extension  given 
to  the  entrymen  by  the  BLM  for  sub- 
mission of  such  proof.  The  entire  proj- 
ect was  apparently  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  expei'imental  plot  whereby  desert  land 
in  the  particular  area  involved  was  being 
developed  for  agricultural  use.  Upon 
application  for  patent,  however,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  suddenly 
realized  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
and  that  any  assignment  of  homestead 
entries  by  entrymen  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  act  of  July  30,  1956,  which 
authorized  suspension  of  development 
for  a  3 -year  period,  were  precluded  from 
assigning  the  acquired  rights. 

As  a  result  of  this  error,  the  entrymen 
had  expended  over  $40,000  in  develop- 
ment of  water  and  in  performing  neces- 
sary cultivation,  all  of  which  had  been 
induced  at  the  encouragement  and  with 
the  full  approval  of  BLM  officials.  It 
seems  only  fair,  therefore,  that  since  the 
law  does  support  the  decision  of  the 
Bureau,  some  equitable  relief  be  granted 
the  entrymen  who  acted  at  all  times  in 
good  faith  and  made  no  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent or  avoid  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bUl,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  decision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  approving 
the  desert  land  entry  assignment  to  Mr. 
Dalton  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  decision  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1640)  to  provide  for  the 
granting  of  patents  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain desert  land  entries,  introduced  by 
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Mr.  Cannon  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bible)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  upon 
application  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  prescribed  by  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  grant  a  patent, 
as  provided  under  the  deserlPland  laws,  to — 

( 1 )  Kathryn  Dalton  with  respect  to  desert 
land  entry,  Nevada  032795;    and 

(2)  Ralph  C.  Dalton  with  respect  to  desert 
land  entry,  Nevada  032796. 

The  decision  presented  by  Mr.  Cannon 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op   Land   Management, 

Reno,  Nev.,  July  14, 1959. 

Decision 

Desert  land  entry.  Nevada  032796;  as- 
signor: Loretta  G.  Burns;  assignee:  Ralph  C. 
Dalton. 

DESERT  land  ENTRY  ASSIGNMENT  APPROVED 

By  decision  dated  November  20,  1956,  desert 
land  entry,  Nevada  032796,  was  allowed  to 
Loretta  G.  Bums  for  the  N.  '^  section  22,  T. 
16  S.,  R.  49  E.,  MD  Mer.  Nevada,  containing 
320  acres  and  is  in  good  standing. 

On  June  23.  1959,  the  necessary  documents 
were  filed  whereby  Loretta  G.  Burns  assigned 
all  her  rights  In  the  above  entry  to  Ralph  C. 
Dalton.  Accordingly,  the  assignment  Is 
hereby  approved  subject  to  the  assignee's 
compliance  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  desert  land  entries.  Annual 
proof  Is  due  December  20,  1959,  and  final 
proof  will  be  due  December  20,   1962. 

Circular  No.  1991  Is  enclosed  herewith  and 
particular  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  annual 
and  final  proof  requirements. 

James  E.  Keogh,  Jr., 

Manager. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SECTION    1403   OP 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1403  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  per- 
fect certain  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Facilities  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record.       f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1641)  to  amend  section 
1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  perfect  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Aviation  Facilities  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  is  as  follows : 

Federal  Aviation  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  pro  tempore:  Enclosed 
herewith  is  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  perfect  certain  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Facilities  Act. 


This  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  technical 
amendments  to  the  International  Aviation 
Facilities  Act.  It  updates  that  act  by  strik- 
ing out  references  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ap- 
propriate references  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  section  1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
(72  Stat.  808),  a  section  containing  amend- 
ments of  a  perfecting  nature  to  make  the 
terms  of  reference  in  the  international  avia- 
tion facilities  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  newly  enacted  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
certain  references  In  the  International  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Act  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  were  overlooked  and  thus  per- 
petuated In  the  language  of  that  act.  Since 
subsection  1401(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  (72  Stat.  806)  repealed  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  references  to  that  act  in 
the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  are 
no  longer  appropriate. 

For  this  reason  this  proposal  would  amend 
section  1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  by  (a)  substituting  in  section  3  of  the 
International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1152)  the  phrase  "In  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958"  for  the 
phreise  "in  section  1  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938,"  and  (b)  substituting  in  section 
5  of  such  act  (49  U.S.C.  1154)  the  phrase 
"Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958"  for  the  phrase 
"Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  admlnlstr*ion's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

N.  E.  Halaby, 
Administrator. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  6)  authorizing  the  use  of 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  on 
behalf  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  States,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  March  10,  1965: 
S.  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality  and 
price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain  cer- 
tain unfair  methods  of  distribution  and  to 
confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Authority  of  March  15.  1965: 
S.  1512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children: 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Magnuson.  and 
Mr.  Randolph. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  B.  Green,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  VB. 
attorney,  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma,  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Bdwln  Langley. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Monday,  April  5,  1965,  any  represen- 
tations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


INTERIOR  COMMnTEE  HEARING — 
WILD  RIVERS   SYSTEM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  smd  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  [Mr.  Jackson]  had  an- 
nounced that  hearings  would  be  held  on 
S.  1446,  the  wild  rivers  proposal,  on  April 
13  and  14.  Unfortunately,  commitments 
prevented  our  holding  these  hearings  at 
that  time,  and  I  wish  to  announce  now 
that  they  have  been  rescheduled  for 
April  22  and  23.  S.  1446  is  the  bill  to 
reserve  certain  public  lands  for  a  na- 
tional wild  rivers  system. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  a  message  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  March  3.  In  his 
February  8  message  on  natural  beauty, 
the  Presiednt  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  wild  rivers  system. 
He  included  it  as  an  important  part  of 
his  effort  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
beauty  of  America,  as  outlined  in  his 
message. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
April  22  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  This  announcement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  all  others  who 
may  wish  to  testify  at  our  hearing. 


ASSASSINATION     OF     MRS.     VIOLA 

LIUZZO,     MICHIGAN     HOUSEWIFE 

AND  MOTHER 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo,  a  Michi- 
gan housewife  and  mother,  was  assassi- 
nated on  an  Alabama  highway  by  night- 
riders  while  peaceably  exercising  her 
rights  as  a  free  citizen. 

Prompt  investigation  by  proper  Fed- 
eral authorities  has  led  to  the  arrest  and 
arraignment  of  four  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  who  have  been  charged 
with  violation  of  Federal  law. 

I  compliment  President  Johnson  for 
his  strong  condemnation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  such  hate  groups.  I  as- 
sure him  of  my  complete  cooperation 
and  support  in  his  demand  for  legisla- 
tion to  curb  all  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals who  preach  hate  and  advocate 
violence  against  other  citizens.    ''' 

I  join  in  expressing  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Liuzzo's  husband  and 
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children  and  assure  them,  for  what  com- 
fort it  may  be,  that  she  did  not  die  in 
vain. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS— RESOLUTION  OF 
MICHIGAN  SENATE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8,  1965,  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution protesting  the  March  7  outrage 
that  occurred  in  Selma,  Ala.,  when  Amer- 
ican citizens  sought  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  peaceful  assembly  and 
petition  over  the  denial  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  register  and  vote. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  that  resolution 
and  in  order  that  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  may  know  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  one  house  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  on  this  important 
matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Resolution  66  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(  Senate  Resolution  66 

Resolution  of  outrageous  protest  and  a  call 

for    action    by    the    Federal    Government 

relative  to  the  Alabama  crisis 

Wheeas  the  citizens  of  Michigan  as  well 
as  people  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  civilized  world  were,  Sunday  night  and 
early  Monday  morning,  March  7  and  8,  1965, 
shocked,  sickened  and  shamed  by  the  news 
reports  emanating  from  Alabama  that  sev- 
eral hundred  Negro  citizens  of  that  Stat  3 
and  the  surrounding  areas  were  flogged, 
beaten  and  gassed  by  Alabama  State  troops 
as  they  were  proceeding  in  a  peaceful  "walk 
for  freedom"  near  Selma.  Ala.;  and 

Whereas  to  add  to  this  shocking  account 
of  troopers  beating,  flogging  and  gassing 
peaceful  citizens  in  the  march  for  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  were  additional  reports 
that  several  hundred  white  bystanders 
cheered  and  hooted  this  scene  from  hell; 
and 

Whereas  while  American  Armed  Forces  are 
battling  and  dying  In  faraway  places  to  pre- 
serve the  concepts  of  democracy,  we  are 
treated  to  the  sorry  and  saddened  spectacle 
of  our  democracy  being  unable  to  handle  Its 
own  problems  in  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
way;  and 

Whereas  many  people  will  counsel  caution 
and  others  will  claim  Internal  sovereignty 
of  a  State  to  handle  its  own  problems,  but 
when  accounts  of  such  outrageous  brutality 
to  citizens  of  a  State  by  its  own  troopers  are 
read  and  televised  throughout  the  world,  it 
is  no  longer  a  local  matter  but  a  problem  of 
deep  concern  and  one  calling  for  immediate 
attention  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  whose  very  existence  and  certainly  Its 
p-estige  and  image  is  on  stage  for  the  whole 
world  to  gaze  at  and  wait  for  its  action: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michiean  Senate  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  intervene  in  Alabama  and 
to  carry  out  and  exercise  whatever  constitu- 
tional powers  he  has  to  bring  about  an  im- 
mediate era  of  peace  to  permit  the  citizens 
of  that  State  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights  of  expression  and  f  eedom  of  action 
and  to  provide  a  climate  by  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Alabama  may  continue 
to  petition  for  their  constitutional  rights  In 
whatever  peaceful  methods  they  deem  de- 
sirable:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  take  immediate  cognizance 
of  the  situation  In   Alabama  and   to  enact 


such  legislation  that  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  its  citizens;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  t.ansmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Michigan  delegation  to  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  March  8,  1965. 
Beryl  I.  Kenyon, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


EMOTIONALISM  AND  EXTREMISM 
CONCERNING  PROPOSED  VOTING 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Da- 
vid Lawrence,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent column  in  the  March  29  issue  of 
his  magazine  dealing  with  the  emotional- 
ism and  extremism  behind  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  voting  rights  bill. 

Ml-.  Lawrence  is  dismayed,  as  I  am  and 
as  are  many  Americans,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  stampeded  by  street  dem- 
onstrations and  other  forms  of  lawless 
conduct  into  passing  what  clearly  is  un- 
necessai-j'  and  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence  that  it  is 
indeed  a  sad  day  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment acquiesces  to  the  pressures  of  a 
mob  bent  on  creating  strife  and  disorder. 
Such  a  course  can  lead  only  to  anarchy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bowing  to  the  New  Extremists 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  bowed  to  a  new  set  of  extrem- 
ists. 

The  President,  in  an  emotional  address  to 
a  joint  session  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
described  in  general  terms  an  unprecedented 
piece  of  legislation  on  voting  rights  and  de- 
manded that  it  be  promptly  passed.  The  text 
of  the  bill,  however,  wasn't  even  made  pub- 
lic until  later  in  the  week.  Members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  attired  in  their  Judicial 
robes,  sat  in  the  front  row  in  the  House 
Chamber  during  the  proceedings  and  Joined 
in  the  applause  for  the  President's  speech. 

The  sweeping  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent virtually  ordered  Congress  to  pass  were 
pressured  by  street  demonstrations,  violent 
and  nonviolent,  sit-ins  and  lie-ins  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  even  inside  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  the  Capitol  and  other 
Federal  buildings.  All  this  was  designed  to 
stampede  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress 
to  brush  aside  the  Constitution  and  to  ac- 
cept the  extremist  doctrine  that  "the  end 
Justifies  the  means."  The  tactics  of  the  dem- 
onstrators triumphed. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  to  each 
State  the  power  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  national.  State  and  local 
elections.  The  Consltution  also  declares  that 
the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  new  proposal  arbitrarily  singles  out 
those  States  In  the  Union  which,  on  No- 
vember 1.  1964,  happened  to  have  registered 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  residing  In  the  State  or  in  any  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  in  which  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  residents  voted  In  the  presi- 
dential election  last  November. 

This  is  a  statistical  yardstick  which  would 
automatically  adjudge  as  guilty  of  discrim- 
ination a  State  which  had  used  any  literacy 
test  if  In  such  a  State  less  than  half  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  had  been  registered 


to  vote  or  if  "any  person  acting  under  color 
of  law"  had  in  the  previous  10  years  engaged 
in  any  act  denying  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race  or  color. 

An  appeal  to  a  three- judge  court — only  in 
Washington — would  be  allowed.  Instead  of 
the  usual  presumption  of  Innocence  for  a  de- 
fendant, the  bill  would  establish  a  presump- 
tion of  guilt  for  the  svispected  State  or  coun- 
ty. The  governmental  body  not  only  would 
have  to  prove  that  it  was  not  guilty  of  an  act 
of  discrimination  on  a  specific  date  but  also 
of  any  other  such  act  on  any  other  date  In 
the  preceding  10  years. 

The  bill,  moreover,  would  strike  down  in 
those  States  any  "test  or  device"  that  may 
have  been  used  in  the  past  years,  even 
though  State  laws  may  have  sought  to 
establish  whether  or  not  an  applicant  had 
the  ability  to  read  and  write,  or  may  have 
prescribed  some  other  standard  test  of  lit- 
eracy such  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  itself  upheld  as  recently  as 
1959. 

To  select  certain  States  or  areas  and  apply 
one  kind  of  law  to  them  while  permitting 
other  States  and  subdivisions  to  be  immune 
from  such  interference  is  a  conspicuous  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  controversy  has  revealed  a  dis- 
regard of  basic  constitutionalism.  It  is 
motivated  by  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
have  argued  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right. 
It  grows  out  of  the  rationalization,  which  so 
many  people  are  making  today,  that,  because 
Injustices  have  been  committed  and  discrim- 
ination has  once  been  practiced  on  a  wide 
scale  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  it  is 
permissible  now  to  diminish  the  rights  of 
the  States  themselves. 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  decide  on 
whether  a  State  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Union?  Have  we  reached  a  position 
where  the  national  legislative  body  will  do 
again  what  it  did  100  years  ago  after  the  War 
Between  the  States  had  ended?  The  same 
State  legislatures  which  had  ratified  the  13th 
amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  were  sud- 
denly  declared  illegal  by  Congress  when  they 
rejected  the  14th  amendment.  New  legisla- 
tures were  ordered  to  assemble  and  in  some 
instances  Federal  troops  were  sent  into  the 
legislative  chambers  to  compel  "ratification" 
of  the  14th  and  later  the  15th  amendment. 

This  was  what  happened  In  the  Recon- 
struction period  in  American  history.  Are 
we  to  go  through  another  such  tragic  era 
because  of  the  submlssiveness  of  both  a 
Congress  and  a  President  to  the  dictates  of 
pressure  groups  whose  emotional  demonstra- 
tions cause  friction  and  disorder? 

It  is  a  sad  story.  Organized  incitement 
to  violence  has  swept  many  areas  of  the 
country.  To  yield  to  such  demonstrations 
is  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  democracy 
and  to  encourage  mobocracy. 

It  is  a  time  for  the  processes  of  reason  to 
supercede  the  hysteria  of  impassioned  groups 
of  citizens.  For,  granting  that  they  have 
been  unjustly  treated,  are  there  no  ways  to 
accomplish  effective  reforms  except  by  vio- 
lent demonstrations  and  a  distortion  of  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Constitution?  Or 
must  we  continue  to  bow  to  the  new  ex- 
tremist? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  today,  March  29, 
1965,  contains  an  editorial  entitled 
"Means  for  a  High  Purpose."  This  edi- 
torial also  deals  with  the  voting  rights 
bill.  It  points  out  that  a  number  of  laws 
are  at  present  on  the  statute  books  con- 
cerning voting  rights  that  have  not  been 
used  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
editorial  also  states  forcefully  that  the 
bill  that  has  been  introduced  and  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
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the  Judiciary  provides  for  unequal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  the  different  States. 
The  editorial  recommends  that  if  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill  is  necessary,  it  ought  to 
apply  to  all  States  alike,  and  not  dis- 
criminate among  the  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Means   for   a   High   Purpose 

The  purpose  of  any  voting  law  is,  or  at  any 
rate  ought  to  be,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
every  qualified  voter  everywhere. 

So  quite  apart  from  the  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  pending  new  voting 
law.  such  as  its  attempt  to  strike  down  arbi- 
trarily State  voting  qualifications,  not  the 
least  of  Its  disappointing  aspects  Is  that  it 
would  not  advance  this  high  purpose  It  pro- 
fesses. Because  It  would  apply  only  in  a  few 
States,  it  would  leave  untouched  many  possi- 
ble places  of  discrimination. 

If  the  advancement  of  voting  rights  every- 
where Is  what  its  proponents  truly  desire, 
then  much  better  means  are  at  hand. 

Probably  no  new  law  would  be  required  at 
all,  but  rather  the  diligent  application  of 
these  already  existing.  In  any  event,  nothing 
more  would  be  needed  than  a  simple  law 
devoid  of  complicated  formulas  that  would 
not  only  raise  new  problems  but  fail  to 
remedy  the  problem  the  law  pretends  to 
meet.  ^ 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Federal 
statute  books  shows  that  we  already  have  a 
plethora  of  voting  laws.  There  Is  not  only  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  now  so 
much  spoken  of,  but  also  the  14th  amend- 
ment which'  says  that  any  State  denying 
some  citizens  the  right  to  vote  shall  have 
its  representation  in  Congress  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

All  by  itself  this  would  give  Congress  the 
most  powerful  of  any  weapon  against  a  State 
practicing  wholesale  discrimination — If,  as 
alleged,  that  Is  the  problem  that  demands 
extreme  congressional  action. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  Congress 
doing  what  everybody  knows  It  won't  do, 
however  loud  the  speeches.  The  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  are  themselves  already 
armed  with  a  whole  arsenal  of  legal  weapons 
to  safeguard  voting  rights  and  punish  those 
who  would  deny  them. 

Beginning  in  1865  the  statute  books  have 
been  loaded  with  such  laws.  Still  available 
to  those  who  would  use  It,  for  example,  is 
the  law  that  makes  it  a  Federal  crime, 
punishable  by  Imprisonment,  for  anyone — 
including  a  registrar  in  Alabama — to  deprive 
any  qualified  voter  of  his  right  to  register 
and  cast  his  ballot.  If  no  one  has  lately 
gone  to  Jail  on  this  count,  it  is  because  no- 
body has  been  prosecuted  on  It. 

The  1957  Civil  Rights  Act,  moreover,  gives 
the  Attorney  General  personal  authority  to 
intervene  in  the  courts  to  protect  voting 
rights  In  any  election,  local  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral. The  1960  law  added  teeth  to  this  pro- 
vision; it  made  it  a  special  Federal  crime  for 
anyone  to  violate  court  orders  In  such  cases. 

The  same  law.  Incidentally,  authorizes  the 
Federal  courts  to  appoint  special  Federal  offi- 
cials to  oversee  voting  registrations  where 
they  find  discrimination  exists.  This  provi- 
sion Is  little  different  from  the  one  now  pro- 
posed, except  that  the  Intervention  power 
rests  with  the  courts  Instead  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  that  It  applies  everywhere 
and  not  Just  In  a  few  places. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  contains  a  whole 
catalog  of  .both  rules  and  enforcement  au- 
thority, Including  some  specific  safeguards 
against  the  misuse  of  literacy  tests  and  other 
qualification  srtandards.  Again  the  Attorney 
General  was  given  full   authority  to  bring 


action  where  he  believed  any  of  these  provi- 
sions had  been  violated. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Congress  has  been 
diligent  In  the  passing  of  voting  laws.  If  dis- 
crimination persists,  it  is  because  they  have 
not  been  diligently  observed  or  enforced. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  explains 
that  this  failure  is  due  to  the  en^K  delays 
possible  in  the  Judicial  system  where  every- 
thing has  to  be  litigated  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  back  again.  Although 
it  seems  strange  to  hear  an  Attorney  General 
speak  impatience  with  the  Judicial  system, 
if  present  enforcement  Is  too  cumbersome, 
what  more  can  be  done? 

All  that  Is  required,  surely.  Is  a  straight- 
forward law  authorizing  Federal  officials  to 
supplant  local  registrars  whenever  and 
wherever  there  is  a  showing  to  any  district 
court  that  voting  laws  are  being  inequitably 
applied. 

The  Federal  registrars  would  then  stand 
for  the  time  being  in  the  place  of  local  regis- 
trars, having  no  authority  to  alter  legal  vot- 
ing qualifications  but  full  authority  to  see 
that  each  citizen  Is  treated  Justly. 

Such  a  law  would  conflict  with  no  Consti- 
tutional principles;  It  would  simply  provide 
administrative  machinery  for  the  15th 
amendment,  which  Congress  Is  fully  empow- 
ered to  do.  There  should  be  no  problem 
with  compliance  because  the  court's  Instruc- 
tions would  be  to  the  Federal  not  the  local 
officials.  Action  would  not  await  the  initia- 
tive of  Judges,  and  yet  there  would  be  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  action  since  the 
Attorney  General  must  show  cause  for  action. 

More,  we  should  then  have  a  law  not  lim- 
ited In  application  but  aimed  at  equal  justice 
everywhere.  It  could  apply  to  all  of  Ala- 
bama or  a  part  of  New  York;  discrimination 
would  not  be  excused  simply  because  a  ma- 
jority of  a  State  or  district  vote;  discrimina- 
tion against  a  few  citizens  would  be  as  sub- 
ject to  the  law's  proscription  as  discrimina- 
tion against  many. 

Most  of  this,  in  all  truth,  could  be  accom- 
plished now  under  present  law  if  men  acted 
as  they  talked.  But  if  we  are  to  have  another 
law,  Congress  at  least  ought  not  to.  commit 
fraud  for  political  purposes  when  the  means 
are  at  hand  for  achieving  a  high  purpose. 


EXPRESSION  OF  ABHORRENCE  OF 
VIOLENCE  IN  ALABAMA— RESOLU- 
TION OF  ILLINOIS  SENATE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  74th  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  approved  Senate 
Resolution  64,  expressing  its  abhorrence 
of  violence  evidenced  by  recent  incidents 
in  Alabama  and  has  sent  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  every  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
over  the  signature  of  the  President  of 
the  senate  and  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  b6ing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  64 
Whereas  the  right  of  citizens  to  peaceably 
assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances Is  fundamental  to  our  scheme  of  or- 
dered liberty  and  Is  an  element  of  freedom 
without  which  our  noble  experiment  In 
democracy  would  die  as  surely  as  totalitarian 
regimes  throughout  history  have  inglorlously 
perished;  and 

Whereas  this  body  has  been  profoundly 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn  of  the  violence 
Involved  in  recent  events  in  Selma.  Ala.;  and 
Whereas  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  is 
so  clearly  the  keystone  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  systematic  exclusion  of  voting 


rights  on  the  basis  of  race  and  color  Is  to  be 
regretted  and  deplored;   and 

Whereas  while  we  adhere  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's words  that  "we  are  not  to  expect  to  be 
translated  from  despotism  to  liberty  In  a 
featherbed."  we  do  believe  that  democratic 
progress  must  and  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out violence  or  lawlessness:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  74th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  That 
this  body  express  its  abhorrence  of  the  vio- 
lence involved  in  the  recent  events  In  Ala- 
bama and  that  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  March  23.  1965. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Pernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


THE  SAD  STATE  OF  GREAT  LAKES 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Lakes  fishing  industry  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  Over  the  past  few  years  the 
industry  has  been  faced  with  a  contin- 
ued and  extreme  decline  in  the  fish  that 
supported  the  industry  in  the  past.  For 
example,  lake  trout  stocks  that  yielded 
an  annual  average  production  of  15.5 
million  pounds,  worth  about  $7.5  million 
are  gone  from  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  Superior.  The  situation  is  even 
worse  on  Lake  Erie.  Blue  pike  produc- 
tion in  the  U.S.  fishery  dropped  from  6,- 
855.000  pounds  worth  $1,136,000  in  1956 
to  200  pounds  worth  $120  in  1963.  Wall- 
eyes contributed  5,035,000  pounds  worth 
$1,357,000  to  the  catch  in  1957  and  only 
433,200  pounds  worth  $186,000  in  1962. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Great  Lakes  now 
produce  an  overabundance  of  many 
fishes  that  have  been  little  used  by 
industry. 

What  has  caused  this  serious  decline? 

First.  There  has  been  a  serious  loss 
through  sea  lamprey  depredation — only 
one  example  of  an  increasingly  serious 
imbalance  between  predators  and  prey. 

Second.  Pollution  of  the  lakes  and 
their  tributary  streams  has  had  a  great 
impact  on  the  Great  Lakes  fish  popula- 
tion. This  pollution  includes  chemical 
additives  from  agricultural  and  other 
practices. 

A  third  important  factor  is  the  de- 
pressing effect  which  the  recent  outbreak 
of  botulism  has  had  on  fish  consumption. 
Finally  the  practices  of  the  industry  are 
not  as  efficient  as  they  should  be. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  has  tried,  and  tried 
hard  within  their  limited  resources,  to 
meet  this  situation.  Control  of  the  sea 
lamprey  has  been  pushed  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  an  interna- 
tional body,  as  fast  as  funds  and  facili- 
ties allow.  Limited  surveillance  over 
the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
conditions  in  two  of  the  Great  Lakes  has 
been  maintained.  A  few  economic 
methods  of  catching,  handling,  and  proc- 
essing the  fishes  currently  available  have 
been  developed  and  demonstrated. 
However,  there  are  not  enough  fimds 
available  to  attack  these  problems 
quickly  and  efficiently.  I  want  to  draw 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
although  the  Great  Lakes  States  con- 
tain about  40  percent  of  this  country's 
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^^„„iot;or,  oTiH  r.nnfHhntP  ovpr  50  Der-  conditions  of  the  survivors  may  not  be  worthy  Ing  pushed  by  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
population  and  COntnDUte  oyer  au  per  ^^  ^  ^^  society  mission,  an  international  body,  as  fast  as 
cent  Of  total  U.S.  revenue,  only  d  percent  Deterioration  of  neither  the  fishery  sym-  funds  and  facilities  allow.  The  lake  trout 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fsneries  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  other  resource  values  it  repre-  population  in  Lake  Superior  is  showing  good 
budget  is  set  aside  for  Great  Lakes  fish-  gents  has  to  happen  unless  we  choose  to  let  signs  of  reestabllshment.  Limited  surveil- 
erieswork.  '  it.  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  we  have  lance  over  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  an  Indus-  allowed  our  lakes  and  their  fisheries  to  de-  logical  conditions  in  two  of  the  Great  Lakes 
trT7  in  siiph  «;prio"us  trouble  could  be  given  terlorate  to  a  point  where  they  are  almost  has  been  maintained.  Measurement  and 
f^c  r^ll^il,^!  S^^pn  ^  m^^^^^^  lost  to  us.  It  would  be  a  national  crime  to  delineation  of  problems  of  overenrichment 
this  pittance  wnen  a  miie  assistance  jju^egard  existing  conditions  in  the  mistaken  are  beginning  to  yield  some  evidence  needed 
could  go  so  far,  but  it  is  true.  assumption  that  fisheries  are  not  Important  to  devise  means  of  correction  or,  where  such 
The  work  that  has  been  done  on  sea  qj.  ^^jat  as  long  as  we  can  use  water  its  con-  action  is  not  possible,  at  least  to  describe 
lamprey  control  shows  what  could  be  dltlon  does  not  matter.  the  situations  that  industry  will  have  to 
accomplished  if  funds  were  available  for  The  immediate  and  outstanding  symptom  tolerate  and  to  which  it  will  have  to  adjust, 
work  on  other  species  and  phenomena,  has  been  the  dramatic  weakening  of  the  There  have  been  developed  and  demonstrated 
TVio  nrPQiripnf  nf  thp  Midwest  Federated  Great  Lakes  capacity  to  produce  the  fishes  a  few  economic  methods  of  catching,  han- 
The  president  Of  the  Midwest ^e^^^^  that  supported  the  active  and  valuable  fish-  dUng.  and  processing  the  fishes  currently 
Fisheries  Council  has  SUDmitted  to  tne  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  produce  an  over-  available,  industry  has  been  assisted  in 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  a  abundance  of  many  species  that  have  been  many  aspects  of  the  task  of  making  economic 
statement  indicating  what  is  needed  in  ^^^^^  i^jg  or  not  at  all  by  industry.  use  of  fish  stocks  available  Including  product 
the  way  of  additional  amounts  for  the  Gone  from  Lakes  Huron.  Michigan,  and  development,  technology  of  fish  handling 
revitalization  of  the  all-important  Great  superior  are  lake  trout  stocks  that  sup-  and  storage,  and  marketing  of  the  catches 
Lakes  fishing  industry  ported  a  commercial  fishery  in  the  United  either  as  industrial  products  or  for  direct 
T>ii<:  nrnnnsal  advocates  the  aooroori-  States  and  Canada,  which  yielded  an  average  human  consumption. 

This  proposal  advocates  tne  appropri  ^^^^^^^  production  of  15.5  million  pounds.  But  these  promising  developments  lose 
ation  01  S/8U,UUU  to  me  uureau  oi  *^uiii-  ^.^j.^^^  about  $7.5  million  at  dockslde.  Re-  much  of  their  contribution  because,  gener- 
mercial  Fisheries  for  35  additional  lull-  fj^ced  to  complete  or  relative  insignificance  ally  speaking,  they  are  not  In  sufficient 
time  positions  in  such  areas  as  biological  are  the  f^herles  in  those  lakes  for  several  strength  to  bring  the  depressed  industry  up 
research,  exploratory  fishing  and  gear  species  ofTwhiteflshes,  for  walleyes,  and  for  to  the  stage  where  It  can  survive  economl- 
research,  technological  research,  mar-  burbot,  upset  completely  is  the  ecological  cally  during  this  period  of  extreme  stress. 
keting  and  economics.  It  also  calls  for  balance  among  species  that  existed  there.  This  is  also  true  of  the  broader  objective  of 
fVio  <-nn<!triintinn  nf  a  nrntotvDe  commer-  Fisheries  in  Lake  Erie  are  extremely  de-  halting  the  process  of  resource  decline  that 
ciol  fiS.fn^  vp?J  andTwSl^^^^^  moralized  and  financially  unstable.  Gone  affects  much  more  than  the  commercial  flsh- 
Cial  nsning  vessel  ^"°/  °^5''"f^^'^^  '*^  from  that  lake  are  the  keystones  that  sup-  mg  industry.  The  element  of  time  is  critical 
search  vessel  at  a  cost  Ol  $bt»U,UUU.  ported  a  steady  and  lucrative  fishing  Indus-  jf  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  is  to 
Mr.  President,  this  adds  up  to  $1,430,-  try.  second  to  none  in  the  years  1945-58.  succeed  in  providing  the  Information  and  as- 
000.  It  may  seem  like  a  great  deal  of  Blue  pike,  walleyes,  whlteflsh,  and  yellow  sistance  that  is  necessary.  Present  ap- 
money.  However,  it  is  far  less  than  the  perch  stocks  have  dwindled  to  insignificance  proaches  are  sound.  What  is  needed  is  an  ac- 
damage  that  a  failure  to  appropriate  or  changed  character  so  much  that  their  con-  celeration  of  activity  so  that  results  will  reach 
tHoco  fiinH<:  rnnlH  have  on  the  Great  trlbutions  to  the  fishery  are  almost  nil.  Blue  industry  while  they  can  be  used— before  what 
T  ollc  iommpSa  fi^hfnff  indnstrt  Next  P^^^^  production  in  the  U.S.  fishery  dropped  jg  left  of  the  Great  Lakes  fishery  collapses 
Lakes  commercial  fishing  industry  Next  ^^^  6,855.000  pounds  worth  $1,316,000  m  completely.  Results  and  assistance  must 
year  may  be  too  late.  Ihe  industry  is  1956  to  200  pounds  worth  $120  in  1963.  Wall-  reach  these  people  while  they  still  have  the 
on  the  ropes  and  about  to  go  down  for  eyes  contributed  5.035,000  pounds  worth  ^m  and  capability  to  help  themselves, 
the  third  time.  I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  $1,357,000  to  the  catch  in  1957  and  only  rj>^^  following  tabulation,  totaling  an  addi- 
possibly  can  to  see  that  these  funds  are  433.200  pounds  worth  $136,000  in  1962.  in  tlonal  $780.000  for  research  and  development 
appropriated  and  spent  on  behalf  of  the  less  than  8  years  the  fishing  industry  in  U.S.  Involving  35  additional  full-time  permanent 
Great  Lakes  commercial  fishing  industry,  waters  of  Lake  Erie  lost  dockslde  value  in  positions  and  $650,000  for  construction.  out- 
Mr  PrP<siriPnt  T  ask  unanimous  con-  *^^^  *^°  species  alone  of  $2.5  million  an-  u  ^^^^  ^„i  ^e  required  to  accomplish  the 
c.^./hfvpnH;tPdat?hit^ZMnthe  ^"^"y-  ^^"^'^  P'"^  populations  have  desired  acceleration.  Anything  less  will  leave 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  changed  so  drastically  that  their  growth  rate  ^3  deficient  and  without  answers  when  they 
Record  a  statement  entitled  wnat  is  ig  slowed  markedly,  it  now  requires  more  ^j.g  j^og^  needed  • 
Wrong  in  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  and  than  4  years  for  the  average  perch  to  reach 
What  Can  Be  Done  About  It?"  submitted  legal  length  of  8  inches,     whereas,  in  1956  Biological    research:     11    full-time 

by  Mr.  Gerald  Bolda.  president  of  the  yeUow^P-^  STye^^ars*"'  "^'^  '''^'  ^'"'"'^  Ex^pro^Ttory^'sM^r-d -gear'-'r-e:  '"'''"^ 

Midwest  Federated  Fisheries  Council  °'^/\f^;?et£se 'events  that  brought  this  s^earch:  \    full-time    permanent 

There   being   no   objection,   the  Stat«-  rather  stable  and  important  segment  of  the          positions 170.000 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Great  Lakes  resource  to  such  a  state?    We  be-  Technological  research:  9  full-time 

Record,  as  follows:  lleve    the    most    important,    among    several         permanent  positions 200.000 

WHAT  Is  Wrong  in  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  changes,  are:  (1)  sea  lamprey  predatlon;  (2)  Marketing:  4  full-time  permanent 

AND  WHAT  Can  Be  Done  About  It?  loss  of  ecological  balance  between  predators  positions.                           -     ------       bu,  wu 

....       ^  ^    .  and  nrev  (31  nollution  (due  in  oart  to  over-  Economics:  2  full-time  permanent 

(By  Gerald  Bolda^pr"^^^^^^^^^                     Fed-  JSScKnt)'orthela?es  and  th^Tr  tributary          positions 30.000 

erated  Fisheries  Councu)  streams;  (4)  chemical  additives  from  agricul-  Statistics:     1   full-time  permanent 

The  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes    are  pres-  tural  and  other  practices   (pesticides);    (5)          position 20.000 

ently   in   serious   trouble.     To   the   average  changing  patterns  In  economics,  sociological, 

citizen  this  may  not  be  particularly  disturb-  and  cultural  development;  (6)  Invasion  of  all                Total^. 780,000 

Ing.    These  fisheries  and  their  problems  are  q,  ^^^  ^^^^  above  Niagara  Falls  by  alewlves  —            - 

symbols  and  symptoms  of  a  much  broader  re-  ^^^^^  ^aj^g  Ontario;  (7)  outbreaks  of  botulism  Constru5;<Ion : 

source  crisis,  however,  that  involves  the  total  ^^^  ^^^^  depressing  infiuence  on  fish  con-  Prototype  commercial  fishing  ves- 

Great  Lakes  resource  complex.  sumption;  and  (8)   the  practices  and  preju-              sel 100.000 

These  lakes  are  a  national  treasure — eco-  dices  of  the  fishing  Industry.    These  monu-         Biological  research  vesrel 550.000 

nomlcally.    esthetlcally,    recreationally,    and  mental  changes,   in  combination  or  singly.                                                                    ■ 

ecologically  comparable  to  any  natural  re-  established   conditions    that    have   exterml-                 Total 650.000 

source  complex  in  the  United  States,  or  for  ^ated  some  and  seriously  threatened  other  r^^     inrrpaqeq  liRted  above  will  be  used  as 

that  matter,  in  the  world.    By  historical  and  q^   populations    that    made    up    the    basis  to^wB 

ecological  accident,  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  of    the    traditional    commercial    and    sport  B,„,oairoi    research-  There   are    four   very 

Lakes  have  been  the  first  to  experience  the  fisheries  Biological    research     1  here   are    lo^r   ;ery 

effects   of   complicated   and   subtle   res6urce  The  lureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  has  f^'^i^f J/.f  i'^.'.^'lf^ 

changes  and  deterioration.  ^een    meeting   these   challenging  situations  ^^^^^fances  that  brought^                         U 

If  a  dynamic  society  has  the  capacrty  to  with  all  facilities  available  to  it.  The  re-  2!5^"^f^^"^f^l,„^*^^^  ac- 
solve  the  fishery  problems,  the  future  of  the  grettable  fact  is  that  much  of  this  effort  ha«  S^3^f^J^^i^*i°ew^^^^^^^^  fa",fe  heTrC  chubs, 
balance  of  the  Great  Lakes  treasure  is  as-  been  too  little  and.  at  times,  too  late.  Con-  """  „»n^^  .Lrrh  r 9^'  thp  nature  of  the  en- 
sured. If  it  does  not  demonstrate  this  ca-  certed  and  comprehensive  attacks  on  these  ^f"* /^""Y  ?f/'?,\,jj^\7^^„v.  Fr?p  Vnd^ 
parity,  the  fishery  (and  particularly  the  problems  are  vely  recent.  The  capability  to  vlronment  of  fishes  n  Lake  Erie  and  the 
commercial  fishery)  will  go  down  and  Its  develop  sound  and  proven  solutions  to  many  dynamics  of  its  deterioration  as  cau.al  fac 
defeat  will  scar  the  sport  fisherman,  the  rec-  of  them  is  still  not  within  grasp.  There  are.  tors  Infiuencing  or  prohibiting  producuon 
reation  seeker,  and  the  urban  dweller  as  well,  however,  some  bright  spots  in  this  dismal  and  survival  of  year  classes  of  walleye,  blue 
The  social  cost  of  chronic  epidemics  Is  not  picture  which  have  resulted  from  such  en-  pike,  and  yellow  perch.  (3)  The  evaluation 
counted  alone  In  those  who  die.    The  living  deavors.     Control  of  the  sea  lamprey  la  be-  and  surveillance  of  attempts  to  reestablish 
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lake  trout  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 
(4)  The  measurement  and  description  of  the 
effects  of  accumulations  of  various  chemicals, 
nutrients,  and  pesticides  on  the  basic  pro- 
ductivity and  fish  producing  capacity  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Accelerated  investigations  in  these  fields 
will  answer  many  of  the  perplexing  questions 
that  inhibit  proper  orientation  of  fisheries  as 
profitable  enterprises  in  the  complex  of  vital 
uses  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Without  such 
answers  we  cannot  tell  the  fishing  industry 
what  levels  of  production  to  expect,  how 
much  fishing  can  be  tolerated  by  the  stocks, 
and  what  to  plan  on  as  far  as  continuity  of 
supplies  of  fish  is  concerned. 

These  activities  will  also  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  water  quality  standards  for 
aquatic  life.  These  will  serve  as  Indicators 
of  approaching  intolerable  conditions  in  the 
continuity  of  fishery  prosperity  and  avail- 
ability of  catchable  stocks.  Employment  of 
these  water  quality  standards  will  further  as- 
sure the  perpetuation  and  improvement  of 
desirable  aquatic  organisms  to  the  benefit  of 
all  users  of  the  resource. 

Exploratory  fishing  and  gear  research  will 
(1)  provide  knowledge  to  Industry  concern- 
ing the  seasonal  distribution  and  availability 
of  fish  stocks  and  production  costs,  (2)  de- 
velop more  effective  and  economical  fishing 
methods  based  on  specific  needs  and  condi- 
tions unique  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  (3) 
test  vessel  designs  and  modern  equipment 
applicable  to  Great  Lakes  fisheries. 

Technological  research  will  be  Intensified 
in  the  following  three   problem  areas: 

1.  Development  of  Indtistrial  processes  and 
products  suited  to  Great  Lakes  conditions 
and  species.  Large  quantities  of  underuti- 
lized fishes,  such  as  sheepshead.  carp,  gold- 
fish, alewife,  shad,  chubs,  and  smelt,  are 
present  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Existing  pet 
food  and  fur  animal  food  market  outlets 
alone  cannot  be  expanded  sufficiently  to  per-  . 
mlt  significant  expansion  of  the  current 
Industrial  fishery.  Research  will  provide  data 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  its  suitability  for  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial uses.  Pilot  equipment  will  be  de- 
veloped and  demonstrated  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  industrial  products  based  on  these 
species. 

2.  Development  of  new  human  food  prod- 
ucts and  improved  processing  and  preserva- 
tion techniques.  More  highly  processed 
products  suited  to  modern  competitive  mer- 
chandising practices  and  consumer  prefer- 
ences win  be  developed.  Techniques  will 
be  developed  for  improving  stability  and 
shelf  life  to  maintain  market  continuity 
and  acceptance.  The  results  of  this  research 
win  be  conveyed  to  industry  through  an  ac- 
tive technical  extension  program. 

3.  Development  of  processing  and  han- 
dling procedures  that  will  result  In  safe  fish- 
ery products  of  acceptable  market  quality. 
The  botullnum  organism  Is  widespread  in 
the  Great  Lakes  environment.  Outgrowrth  of 
this  organism,  with  the  production  of  its 
Wghly  fatal  toxin,  has  been  shown  readily 
potential  under  many  current  Industry  prac- 
tices of  processing  and  handling  of  fishery 
products.  Research  now  underway  will  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  botullnum  organism  and  methods  for 
Its  control.  Through  this  program,  this  in- 
formation will  be  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Industry  processes  and  products 
which  are  completely  free  of  hazard.  As- 
sistance will  also  be  provided  to  industry  in 
Improving  its  sanitation  practices. 

Market  development  and  consumer  edu- 
cation related  to  Great  Lakes  flshc-y  products 
will  be  Intensified  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Development  of  new  and  expansion  of 
existing  industrial-use  markets  for  under- 
utilized fishes  such  as  carp,  sheepshead. 
gizzard  shad,  alewife,  and  smelt. 


2.  Development  of  Institutional  markets — 
restaurants,  hospitals,  prisons,  factory  cafe- 
terias— for  Great  Lakes  fishery  products. 

3.  Demonstrations  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  increased  use  of  Great 
Lakes  fishery  products  by  the  homemaker. 

4.  Educational  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  merchandising  of 
fishery  products  at  the  retail  level. 

Economics:  Research  to  obtain  detailed 
economic  analyses  of  present  production, 
processing,  distribution,  and  marketing  costs 
for  each  major  fishery  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  data  will  result  In  recommendations  as 
to  methods  and  procedures  to  be  applied  to 
the  various  production,  distribution,  and 
marketing  phases  of  the  industry. 

Statistics:  In  the  interest  of  increased 
efficiency  and  manpower  conservation,  all 
research  data  collected  on  the  Great  Lakes 
will  be  processed  by  means  of  ADP  equip- 
ment. This  will  result  in  more  timely 
analysis  of  data  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  Further,  this  will  permit 
collection  and  analysis  of  specialized  sta- 
tistical information  needed  by  all  researchers 
working  on  Great  Lakes  problems. 

construction 

1.  Prototype  commercial  fishing  vessel 
will  illustrate  a  modern  design  applicable  to 
Great  Lakes  fisheries.  Its  design  will  permit 
use  of  all  types  of  fishing  gear,  efficient 
methods  of  handling  and  stowing  fish,  and 
maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  catch. 
The  vessel  will  be  used  tc  demonstrate  to 
industry  the  application  of  new  techniques, 
gear,  and  equipment.  It  will  be  fitted  with 
the  latest  electronic  Instruments  and  re- 
search equipment  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
the  accelerated  exploratory  fishing  and  gear 
research  programs,  and  In  other  biological 
and  technological  studies. 

2.  Biological  research  vessel:  Planning 
funds  were  provided  in  fiscal  year  1964  for 
the  design  of  an  all-purpose  biological  re- 
search vessel.  This  fioating  laboratory  has 
been  designed  to  permit  intensive  coverage  of 
extensive  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rapidly  changing  environment 
and  its  effect  on  aquatic  life.  The  vessel 
will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  scientific 
instrumentation  for  studying  the  physical, 
chemical,   and  biological  phenomena. 

justification  for  increased  research 
effort  for  great  lakes  fisheries 

Eight  Great  Lakes  States  contain  about  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  revenue  is  obtained 
from  these  eight  States. 

We  have  a  dead  and  dying  fishery  industry 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  A  more  prosperous  In- 
dustry at  presnt  would  stimulate  rural  econ- 
omy. 

Pollution  and  pesticides  threaten  future 
of  Great  Lakes  fisheries  as  well  as  domestic 
water  supplies  and  recreational  facilities  for 
millions  of  people.  As  our  population  grows 
the  problem  will  become  even  more  critical. 
Fishes  and  fish  food  organisms  are  affected 
before  danger  to  man  Is  Imminent. 

Practically  all  effort  of  fisheries  agencies. 
Including  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  has  been  in  sea  lamprey  control 
and  lake  trout  rehabilitation.  Work  on 
other  species  and  phenomena  ha%-e  been  ne- 
glected. Methods  of  control  of  the  lamprey 
have  been  discovered  and  demonstrated  and 
the  control  program  is  well  underway.  Lake 
trout  rehabilitation  has  progressed  satisfac- 
torily In  Lake  Superior  and  stocks  of  fish 
are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Lamprey  con- 
trol and  lake  trout  rehabilitation  Is  pro- 
gramed for  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  is 
progressing  satisfactorily.  This  Is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  can  be  done  If  a  pro- 
gram Is  adequately  staffed  and  financed. 

The  budget  for  Great  Lakes  fisheries  work 
by  the  BCF  amounts  to  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  total  BCF  budget  (for  biological  re- 


search only  1  percent).  This  indicates  the 
low  priority  placed  on  fisheries  work  In  the 
Great  Lakes  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Not 
enough  pressure  has  been  exerted  to  main- 
tain the  Great  Lakes  share  of  the  BCP 
budget.  The  Great  Lakes  area  has  been 
slighted.  This  indicates  that  the  presstires 
from  the  various  phases  of  marine  fisheries 
(oceanography,  salmon,  tuna,  shrimp,  etc.) 
has  overridden  needs  for  Great  Lakes  work. 
This  neglect  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 


USE  OF  "PARTY  GIRLS"  TO  IN- 
FLUENCE DECISIONS  AND  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  March  28,  1965,  contained  an  article 
entitled  "Baker  Case  Party  Girl  Admits 
Being  Ex-Red,"  written  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hope. 

Mr.  Hope's  article  is  based  upon  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  investigators 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  FBI  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  party  girls 
had  tjpen  used  by  Mr.  Baker  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  investiga- 
tion questions  have  been  raised  whether 
girls  were  being  used  as  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  influence  contract  decisions  and 
legislation.  It  is  most  regrettable  that 
this  phase  of  the  inquiry  developed  by  the 
FBI  was  so  noticeably  ignored  by  both  the 
committee  and  the  Justice  Department 
in  their  most  recent  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hope's  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baker  Case  Party  Girl  Admits  Being  Ez- 
Red 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Ellen  Rometsch,  the  German  party  girl 
mentioned  prominently  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
case,  has  admitted  being  a  member  of  Com- 
munist organizations  In  East  Germany. 

The  Star  has  learned  that  Mrs.  Rometsch, 
whose  connections  with  the  Baker  case  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  refused  to  look  In- 
to, told  investigators  that  prior  to  1955  she 
was  a  member  of  a  Communist  youth  organi- 
zation and  a  Communist  adult  group. 

Mrs.  Rometsch  denied  having  any  Com- 
munist sympathies,  however,  and  said  she 
Joined  the  two  organizations  to  keep  her 
Job  In  East  Germany.  The  nature  of  her 
work  there  was  not  disclosed.  She  went  to 
West  Germany  in  1955. 

Mrs.  Rometsch.  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  April  1961  with  her  husband,  a  Ger- 
man Army  sergeant,  denied  having  operated 
as  an  intelligence  agent  for  any  country. 

SPYING  BOLE  DISPUTED 

A  West  German  security  Eigency,  which 
made  a  check  after  her  alleged  sex  activities 
in  the  Washington  area  became  known,  said 
there  was  no  indication  that  she  had  any 
intelligence  connections.  The  agency  said 
she  was  considered  a  "security  risk"  because 
of  her  "moral  weakness." 

Her  husband,  Rolf  Rometsch.  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  German  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, was  ordered  back  to  Germany  in  August 
1963  because  of  his  wife's  activities.  They 
were  divorced  later. 

Mrs.  Rometsch  has  said  she  wanted  to 
come  back  to  the  United  States  to  marry  a 
staff  member  of  an  important  congressional 
committee.  The  committee  staffer,  who  has 
said  he  had  no  connection  with  Baker,  ad- 
mitted dating  Mrs.  Rometsch  when  she  waa 
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In  tliis  country,  but  said  he  thought  she  was 
single. 

Republicans  on  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee have  tried  to  get  the  committee  to  go 
into  the  so-called  party  girl  issue  of  the  Baker 
case,  but  the  Democratic  majority  has  stead- 
fastly refused. 

Last  December,  the  Justice  Department 
showed  some  members  and  staff  personnel  of 
the  Rules  Committee  an  FBI  file  on  Mrs. 
Rometsch.  The  committee  incorporated  a 
summary  of  the  file  in  its  minutes,  but  the 
Democrats  voted  against  going  any  further 
into  the  matter.  This  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee's proceedings  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic and  is  not  expected  to  be. 

The  Star  has  learned  that  a  number  of 
women  were  mentioned  in  the  file,  at  least 
four  of  whom  were  actively  engaged  in  play- 
for-pay  activity. 

One  woman,  who  described  herself  as  the 
ringleader  of  the  group,  said  the  clients  in- 
cluded Congressmen,  public  relations  men.  a 
dozen  Senators,  a  couple  of  Judges,  and  some 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment.   She  refused  to  name  them. 

This  woman,  who  said  she  never  received 
money  for  arranging  engagements  for  the 
women,  named  four  who.  she  said,  filled 
dates  at  the  apartment  of  a  man  who  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  Baker  case.  The 
man -has  been  questioned  extensively  by  the 
committee  about  other  matters  but  not  about 
girls. 

FIFTT-DOLLAR-A-NIGHT    INCOME 

The  woman  said  the  women  in  the  group 
didn't  limit  themselves  to  arranged  dates, 
but  also  worked  on  their  own  and  never 
earned  less  than  $50  a  night. 

Another  of  the  women  said  she  attended 
a  social  function  at  the  Southwest  Washing- 
ton townhouse  Baker  bought  and  which  was 
occupied  by  his  secretary  and  another 
Capitol  Hill  secretary. 

The  same  woman  said  she  made  a  trip  to 
Germany  in  1963  for  which  free  transporta- 
tion was  provided  by  a  man  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  Baker  case  testimony 
in  connection  with  at  least  two  business 
deals  but  who  has  never  been  called  to  tes- 
tify. She  also  said  she  met  two  Congress- 
men at  the  apartment  where  she  and  the 
others  filled  dates. 

As  the  person  to  be  notified  in  case  of 
her  death,  she  listed  in  one  document  a 
member  of  a  prominent  Washington  law 
firm.  The  lawver  said  he  met  the  woman  at 
a  social  function  and  thought  she  was  a 
lady  until  the  Baker  case  broke. 

SEX  RELATIONS   REVEALED 

Another  of  the  women  said  she  had  sex 
relations  with  a  Governor  and  with  a  man 
who,  she  said,  worked  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

The  man  whose  apartment  was  referred  '  to 
by  the  women  told  investigators  he  was  a 
good  friend  of  a  Senator,  whom  he  men- 
tioned by  name.  He  also  listed  as  friends 
a  House  Member  from  New  York,  another 
from  Massachusetts  and  a  high-ranking  mili- 
tary  man  with  political  connections. 

Mrs.  Rometsch  was  involved  in  what  was 
described  as  a  mes"^y  divorce  case  in  Ger- 
many. She  was  first  married  to  a  West 
German  army  officer  who  said  he  lived  with 
her  2  months  until  he  found  she  was  running 
around  with  another  man.  After  they  were 
divorced,  the  officer  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident. 

She  married  Sergeant  Rometsch  In  1958. 

"PARTYING"    WITH   BAKER    ALLEGED 

Mrs.  Rometsch  claimed  that  while  she  w£is 
in  the  Washington  area,  she  had  no  sexual 
contacts  with  diplomats.  Congressman.  Sen- 
ators, or  Cabinet  officers 

The  self-styled  ringleader  said  she  and 
three  other  women  mentioned  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Baker,  former  secretary 
to  the  Senate  Democratic  majority.    But  she 


said  that  Baker  never  asked  her  to  provide 
any  services  for  his  acquaintances. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  Rules  Commit- 
tee testimony  that  a  Baker  acquaintance,  a 
Puerto  Rican  businessman  named  Paul 
Aguirre,  told  a  committee  investigator  he 
spent  several  days  partying  in  New  Orleans 
in  May  1963  with  Baker.  Mrs.  Rometsch  and 
Baker's  secretary,  Carole  Tyler. 

This  was  in  an  interview  prior  to  Aguirre's 
appearance  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
Aguirre  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  against 
self-incrimination  and  refused  to  testify 
when  called  at  a  public  session.  Aguirre  told 
the  investigator,  according  to  a  memorandum 
read  into  the  record,  that  Baker  brought  Mrs. 
Rometsch  and  Miss  Tyler  with  him  from 
Washington  to  New  Orleans. 

One  German  girl  who  stayed  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rometsch  for  a  short  time  at  their  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  home,  said  Baker  called  the 
Rometsch  house  twice  while  she  was  there. 

She  also  said  Mrs.  Rometsch  said  she  knew 
someone  who  could  get  her  a  good  Job.  She 
said  she  went  with  Mrs.  Rometsch  to  the 
office  of  a  friend  of  Baker  where  she  met 
Baker  and  another  man  who  has  been  men- 
tioned often  in  the  Baker  case.  She  said 
nothing  came  of  the  interview  and  she  got  a 
Job  on  her  own. 


INTEGRITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE: 
KEYS  TO  A  FREE  PRESS— AD- 
DRESS BY  CLARK  R.  MOLLENHOFF 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  12.  1965,  Mr.  Clark 
Mollenhoff ,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  Cowles  Publications, 
made  an  outstanding  speech  at  the  con- 
vocation marking  the  120th  anniversary 
of  Wittenberg  University,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Mollenhoff  points 
up  in  a  most  effective  manner  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  the  press  and  the 
Congress  to  keep  the  American  people 
informed  as  to  the  true  facts  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 

He  cites  specific  cases  to  show  the 
danger  of  how  news  can  be  suppressed 
or  distorted  by  any  administration  which 
has  the  cooperation  of  a  lazy  press  or  a 
lazy  Congress.  At  the  same  time  he  cites 
many  examples  to  show  how  an  alert 
press  and  an  alert  Congress  can  keep 
the  American  people  informed,  notwith- 
standing the  desires  of  any  administra- 
tion to  cover  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Integrity  and  Independence:  Keys  to  a 
Free  Press 
(Address  prepared  by  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff. 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  of  the  Washington 
bureau.  Cowles  Publications,  for  delivery 
at  the  convocation  marking  the  120th  an- 
niversary of  Wittenberg  University.  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
campus  newspaper,  the  Wittenberg  Torch) 

There  have  been  many  significant  changes 
in  government  and  Journalism  in  the  50  years 
since  the  Torch  was  first  published  here  at 
Wittenberg  University.  In  those  50  years 
there  have  been  many  improvements  in  Jour- 
nalism education  and  in  newspaper  person- 
nel and  techniques.  Yet  today  there  is  rea- 
son to  ask  if  the  press  is  keeping  pace  with 
its  responsibility.  There  is  reason  for  asking 
if  the  press  will  fulfill  Its  obligation  in  the 
decade  ahead. 


We  are  embarking  upon  what  our  Presi- 
dent calls  the  Great  Society.  He  describes  in 
extravagant  terms  how  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  will  be  managed  to  provide  a 
bountiful  existence  for  everyone.  The  goals 
are  laudable,  but  the  grand  design  certainly 
carries  with  it  greater  responsibilities  for 
government,  for  the  press  and  for  the  average 
citizen. 

Increased  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, additional  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington,  and  more  complicated  govern- 
ment is  almost  certain  to  be  the  outcome. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  much  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  a  drastic  overhaul  of  the 
, machinery  of  our  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  new  programs 
and  to  provide  greater  efllciency  in  managing 
our  Federal  Government.  Much  discussed 
is  the  need  for  what  is  called  reform  of  Con- 
gress to  make  it  less  obstructionist  and  more 
likely  that  executive  branch  programs  will 
be  speeded  through  the  legislative  body. 

Some  overhauling  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery likely  would  be  beneficial.  It  is 
conceivable  that  some  changes  in  the  opera- 
tions of  Congress  are  in  order.  However,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  any  tampering 
with  the  checks  and  balances  in  our  system 
of  government  involves  hazards,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  of  the  people  to  see  and 
understand  those  hazards.  Many  nations 
have  experienced  so-called  reforms  that  re- 
sulted in  an  unhealthy  concentration  of 
power.  Many  nations  have  found  too  late 
that  "eCaciency"  had  eliminated  some  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  free  society. 

In  this  era  of  bigger  and  more  complicated 
government  and  proposals  for  increasing 
changes,  it  is  essential  for  the  public  to 
understand  what  is  at  stake  in  each  change. 
It  is  essential  for  the  public  to  be  informed 
with  facts  and  opinions  through  a  communi- 
cations system  that  is  relatively  independ- 
ent of  the  self-serving  pronouncements  of 
politics  and  government  propaganda. 

Only  an  Informed  public  can  make  the 
decisions  necessary  for  democracy  to  worlJ, 
for  there  is  no  democracy  when  the  leaders 
of  a  nation  have  killed  or  crippled  the  means 
for  efl'ective  dissent.  Only  an  independent 
press  can  provide  the  means — the  facts  and 
the  opinions — necessary  for  effective  dissent 
and    opposition    to    Federal    administration. 

For  any  analysis  of  the  status  of  our 
American  democracy,  it  is  necessary  to  aslc 
this  question:  Just  how  free  and  independ- 
ent is  the  American  press  today? 

Opinions  would  range  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  The  press  is  accused  of  being 
"the  tool  of  the  executive  branch"  and  it  is 
lauded  as  "the  greatest  free  press  the  world 
has  ever  known."  It  is  possible  to  find  evi- 
dence of  press  subservience  to  demonstrate 
a  kept  press  theory.  However,  there  are  daily 
examples  of  press  criticism  of  our  highest  of- 
ficials, and  an  aggressiveness  that  certainly 
indicate  press  independence. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  try  to  picture  the 
press  as  under  the  thumb  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  would  be  as  great  an  error  to 
picture  the  press  as  completely  free  and  in- 
dependent. 

The  whole  problem  of  press  freedom  is 
complex.  Full  press  freedom  must  include 
more  than  the  simple  freedom  to  print  the 
facts  and  to  criticize.  It  must  also  include 
the  freedom  to  obtain  facts,  even  when  those 
facts  may  be  embarrassing  to  government 
officials.  There  must  be  a  reasonable  free- 
dom from  retaliation  by  public  officials  who 
resent  criticism.  In  an  analysis  of  press 
independence  it  Is  necessary  to  examine  every 
power  the  government  has  to  retaliate  against 
the  reporter,  editor,  publisher,  commentator 
or  broadcaster. 

I  shall  try  to  avoid  broad  oversimplifica- 
tion, and  shall  deal  with  recent  cases  and  ex- 
isting conditions  that  relate  to  the  subject  ol 
press  Independence. 
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In  many  respects,  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
has  put  the  spotlight  on  fine  examples  of 
Initiative  and  Independence  by  the  press. 
Critical  deptii  stories  were  reseiu-ched, 
printed  and  followed  with  editorial  comment 
even  when  they  reflected  unfavorably  on 
some  of  our  highest  Government  officials. 

G.  R.  (Dick)  Schreiber,  of  Vend  magazine, 
and  Jack  Landau  and  Larry  Stern  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  helping  kick  off  the  vending 
machine  angles  of  the  Baker  investigation. 
Erwin  Knoll,  of  the  Newhouse  Washington 
bureau,  cracked  the  story  on  the  Carole  Tyler 
townhouse.  Julian  Morrison,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  did  an  Important  Job  on 
the  complicated  magic  stock  deals.  Wallace 
Tui-ner,  of  the  New  York  Times,  did  his  usual 
fine  digging  Job  on  Bobby  Baker's  gambling 
associates.  Life  magazine's  Bill  Lambert  and 
Keith  Wheeler  did  great  depth  reporting  on 
the  financial  affairs  of  Bobby  Baker  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal had  its  usual  comprehensive  reports  on 
both  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  and  the 
Johnson  family  television  operations. 

The  United  Press  International  demon- 
strated unusual  courage  and  independence 
when  Julius  Frandsen  and  Grant  Dillman 
made  the  decision  to  move  Merriman  Smith's 
story  on  the  arrest  of  Walter  W.  Jenkins  on 
a  morals  charge.  They  did  it  at  a  time  when 
persons  representing  the  White  House  were 
making  arguments  that  persuaded  some 
newspapers  to  at  least  temporarily  kill  the 
story. 

Perhaps  the  most  consistenlty  brilliant  per- 
formance was  by  the  Washington  Star  team 
of  John  Barron  and  Paul  Hope.  The  back- 
ing they  received,  the  depth  investigation 
they  were  able  to  do,  and  the  space  given 
their  "special  report"  series  were  vital  in 
keeping  the  Bobby  Baker  investigation  alive 
and  moving  during  periods  when  the  inves- 
tigation seemed  endangered  by  lethargy  and 
fear. 

A  great  deal  of  press  aggressiveness  and 
press  independence  were  required  to  get  that 
investigation  going  in  the  face  of  all  the 
opposition  from  political  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  Senator 
John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  could  never 
have  been  successful  If  It  had  not  been  for 
help  of  an  aggressive.  Independent  press  at 
several  crucial  points.  The  whole  Investiga- 
tion would  have  fallen  before  it  was  started 
If  there  hadn't  been  a  cocps  of  independent 
reporters  who  believed  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  push  forward  with  the  Bobby 
Baker  story  than  to  seek  a  favored  position 
with  the  congressional  leadership  or  with  the 
White  House. 

While  there  were  many  of  courage,  there 
were  many  who  did  not  wish  to  become  en- 
tangled in  a  dispute  with  the  leaders  in  the 
Congress  ,  or  the  Johnson  administration. 
They  did  not  want  to  risk  being  regarded  as 
an  "unfriendly"  reporter  who  caused  trouble. 
There  were  many  who  preferred  the  easier 
life  which  prevails  for  a  reporter  who  doesn't 
push  embarrassing  questions.  Life  can  be 
simple  for  the  "friendly"  reporter  who  Isn't 
too  nosey,  and  is  consistently  acceptable  for 
"off  the  record"  conferences  with  Cabinet 
officials,  for  the  White  House  "pool"  or  for 
"leaks"  of  stories  the  administration  wants 
peddled. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  comments 
be  critical  of  all  reporters  who  accept  "leaks" 
of  administration  stories,  who  take  their 
^rns  in  a  reporter  "pool"  arrangement,  or 
who  attend  the  off-the-record  conferences. 
Certainly,  the  wire  service  reporters  are  com- 
pelled to  retain  a  close  relationship  with  an 
agency  or  the  White  House  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  workload  they  must  carry  and 
^he  great  pressure  they  are  under  to  be  first 
"^th  every  routine  bit  of  news.  Certainly,  all 
forking  reporters  should  try  to  be  reasonably 
agreeable  and  available  for  news  "leaks"  and 
off-the-record  conferences. 


My  complaint  Is  with  those  who  permit 
dependence  to  become  their  pattern.  The 
obligation  to  retain  an  independence  must 
supersede  the  favors  and  pressures  any  ad- 
ministration may  use  to  try  to  convert  the 
press  watchdogs  into  lap  dogs. 

The  problem  of  avoiding  seduction  by  high 
political  figures  is  not  one  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  Washington  area.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  this  same  disease  in  our  police  stations, 
city  halls,  county  courthouses  and  state- 
houses  where  reporters  often  become  closer 
to  the  offices  they  cover  than  to  the 
newspaper. 

The  lap  dog  problem  is  accentuated  in 
Washington  because  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  our  Federal  Government.  A  news- 
paper with  one  or  two  reporters  in  Washing- ' 
ton  cannot  expect  them  to  be  instant  experts 
on  everything,  first  on  routine  news  stories, 
on  a  buddy-buddy  relationship  with  all  high 
officials,  and  also  handle  investigations  that 
demand  time,  initiative  and  Independence. 

The  incompetence,  superficiality,  and  lazi- 
ness that  exists  in  the  Washington  press 
corps  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  per- 
sonnel. There  are  plenty  of  bright  and  able 
newsmen  in  Washington  who  have  sufficient 
experience  and  who  have  the  desire  to  do 
work  that  means  something.  The  problem  is 
one  of  personnel  management  that  deals  with 
Incentives.  More  thought  must  be  given  to 
this  subject  if  press  independence  is  to  con- 
tinue In  Washington. 

Reporters,  editors  and  publishers  must  un- 
derstand what  it  takes  to  cover  big  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  on  any  more  than  a 
superficial  basis.  If  superficial  color  is  what 
is  demanded  by  editors  and  publishers,  then 
that  is  what  they  will  get  in  most  cases.  If 
editors  and  publishers  are  satisfied  with  a 
well-phrased  rewrite  of  the  self-serving  Gov- 
ernment propaganda,  then  it  is  likely  that 
is  what  they  will  receive.  If  cute  or  clever 
stories  are  demanded,  they  will  be  written. 

However,  if  a  newspaper  wants  depth  cov- 
erage on  the  problems  of  Government,  this 
also  can  be  arranged.  The  Bobby  Baker  case 
was  a  demonstration  of  what  the  press  can 
do  in  pushing  a  pussy-footing  Senate  com- 
mittee into  doing  a  Job  it  did  not  want  to  do. 
It  Is  far  from  a  thorough  investigation  at 
this  stage,  but  the  Rules  Committee  has  been 
pushed  into  doing  much  more  than  it  would 
have  done  if  the  press  had  been  less  aggres- 
sive and  less  Independent. 

There  must  be  more  of  this  aggressiveness 
and  more  of  this  independence  if  the  press 
is  to  fill  its  responsibility  in  handling  con- 
troversial or  complicated  matters. 

Democracy  lives  upon  information  about 
government  and  politics.  The  citizen  and 
taxpayer  mtist  have  the  right  to  know  what 
government  is  doing,  and  must  have  the 
right  to  criticize  the  decisions  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  lowest  and  the  highest  public  of- 
ficials. 

The  right  to  vote  alone  is  meaningless  un- 
less there  is  a  right  to  information  that  may 
refiect  unfavorably  upon  public  officials.  The 
mformntion  is  of  little  value  unless  there 
is  a  right  to  criticize  without  fear  or  retalia- 
tion by  the  government. 

As  our  Federal  Government  becomes  bigger 
and  mere  complex.  It  represents  more  of  a 
threat  to  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Inevitably  it  becomes  more  difficult 
for  the  individual  citizen  to  have  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  what  his  government  is  doing. 

Government  cfflclals,  with  a  variety  of 
motivations,  flood  the  public  with  a  mass  cf 
mixed  information,  propaganda,  and  plain 
misinformation.  Often,  this  information 
flowing  from  high  government  sources  rep- 
resents only  a  modified  version  of  the  big  lie 
technique  of  authoritarian  governments. 
Often  the  public  and  the  press  must  fight 
for  the  facts  contrary  to  the  government 
propaganda  line. 

The  power  of  big  government  to  dominate 
the  news  represents  a  constant  threat  to  the 


real  spirit  cf  democratic  government.  The 
existence  of  this  threat  is  not  necessarily  a 
conspiracy  by  either  political  party.  It  does 
not  mean  that  most  political  leaders  of  today 
are  any  worse  In  their  motivations  than  those 
of  the  past.  It  is  simply  a  fact  of  lifte  that  It 
is  more  difficult  to  understand  the  $100  bil- 
lion government  than  the  $1  or  $5  billion 
budget  of  30  or  40  years  ago. 

The  complex  maze  of  big  government  does 
make  it  easier  for  the  dishonest  to  go  un- 
noticed, and  for  the  unscrupulous  political 
schemers  to  deceive  the  press  and  the  public. 

Since  we  cannot  abolish  this  bigness,  it  is 
essential  that  we  learn  to  live  with  It.  We 
must  manage  to  understand  it  so  we  can  crit- 
icize it  and  control  it.  There  must  be  a  gen- 
eral public  understanding  of  these  basic 
points : 

1.  The  Importance  of  basic  integrity  and 
fairplay  in  Government  decisions. 

2.  The  necessity  of  a  maximum  of  free 
access  to  informntion  about  Goverrment  ac- 
tivities and  decisions. 

3.  The  Importance  of  the  press  In  bringing 
out  information  of  problems  in  Government. 

4.  The  importance  of  Congress  in  provid- 
ing the  information  that  the  press  and  pub- 
lic must  use  in  arriving  at  conclusions  on 
the  operations  of  Government. 

I  believe  that  review  of  a  number  of  cases 
that  have  been  in  the. news  In  recent  years 
can  demonstrate  the  importance  of  each  of 
these  points.  All  of  these  cases  are  likely 
to  continue  in  the  news  in  the  months 
ahead.  They  Include  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes 
cafe,  the  TFX  contract  investigation,  and  the 
Otto  Otepka  case. 

There  has  already  been  much  political 
commentary  on  all  of  these  cases,  with  alle- 
gations of  improprieties,  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est, and  careless  Government  ethics.  These 
problems  are  not  new  with  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  some 
corruption  and  mismanagement  in  Govern- 
ment under  any  administration,  and  we 
have  certainly  seen  the  pattern  of  corrup- 
tion in  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations. 

The  classic  Republican  scandals  Involved 
the  Harding  administration  with  the  major 
payoffs  in  connection  with  the  leasing  of 
Teapot  Dome  oil  reserves.  The  Esenhower 
administration  had  Its  conflict  of  interest 
in  the  Dixon-Yates  power  contract,  its 
imprudence  In  the  relationship  between 
Sherman  Adams  and  Bernard  Goldfine  and 
its  corruption  at  the  FCC  involving  Com- 
missioner Richard  Mack. 

The  tax  scandals  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration involved  payoffs  and  questionable 
decisions  by  many  of  the  highest  officials 
cf  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  several  other 
agencies. 

There  is  one  point  in  mentioning  those 
scandals  of  past  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations.  It  is  to  emphasize  that  no 
political  party  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue. 
Tliose  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  my  work 
will  be  awire  I  have  been  active  in  the  past 
in  exposing  problems  involving  several 
Republican  administrations  in  Polk  County, 
the  Truman  administration  and  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  I  have  tried,  and  the 
Register  (Des  Moines.  Iowa)  has  tried,  to 
avoid  any  political  partisanship  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  of  corruption  or  mis- 
management. I  have  tried  to  avoid  any 
ideological  bent,  for  I  believe  that  the  facts 
are  more  Important  than  any  ideology.  I 
try  to  apply  the  same  standards  of  conduct 
to  public  officials  whether  they  be  Democrats 
or  Republicans. 

The  Kennedy  administration  came  into 
power  in  1961  with  vows  to  operate  an  open 
government,  and  with  ringing  pledges  to 
take  swift  action  against  those  involved  in 
corruption  or  mismanagement.  The  BilUe 
Sol  Estes  investigation  was  touche4  off  by  a 
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little  newspaper  In  Texas,  the  Pecos  Inde- 
pendent, and  largely  because  of  aggressive 
newspaper  reporting  by  Jack  Steele  and  Earl 
Maze  the  activities  of  Estes  were  subjected 
to  hearings  by  two  comnnlttees  of  Congress 
and  revealed  a  national  scandal  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

It  was  administration  irritation  with  the 
critical  stories  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  that  resulted  in  President  Kennedy 
dropping  the  subscription  to  that  newspaper. 

The  investigation  of  this  case  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  subcommittee  demonstrated  the  difla- 
culty  of  obtaining  the  facts  that  are  un- 
favorable to  a  government  department. 
Secretary  Freeman,  who  was  apparently  un- 
informed on  some  aspects  of  the  Estes  case, 
made  a  loud  defense  in  which  he  charged 
that  Republicans  were  ballooning  the  whole 
Estes  scandal  out  of  perspective.  He  denied 
any  favoritism,  and  then  proceeded  to  try  to 
hide  or  disregard  the  facts  showing  favorit- 
ism. 

The  Department  tried  to  discredit  or 
muzzle  N.  Battle  Hales,  the  one  employee  who 
had  the  courage  to  testify  that  he  believed 
the  cotton  allotment  transfers  constituted 
"favoritism."  In  March  1964.  Hales  was  de- 
nied an  Ingrade  promotion  that  is  normally 
automatic  "because  the  Estes  investigation 
report  is  still  pending."  Yet.  within  a  2- 
month  period.  Freeman's  Department  gave  a 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Horace  God- 
frey, the  Administrator  of  the  ASCS  at  the 
time  of  the  Estes  mess. 

This  effort  to  punish  the  man  who  testified 
courageously  does  not  promote  honest  inde- 
pendence. There  has  been  too  little  press 
attention  on  this  Important  point. 

Two  major  stories  of  the  last  year — the 
TFX  warplane  case  and  the  Otepka  case — 
can  serv'e  to  demonstrate  how  many  Wash- 
ington reporters  and  columnists  failed  in 
their  ^role  at  watchdogs.  They  failed  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  their  subject,  or 
because  they  became  propagandists  for  two 
political  appointees.  They  failed  despite  the 
documented  record  made  by  committees  of 
Congress. 

The  TFX  story  involved  the  Integrity  of 
the  spending  practices  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  judgment  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara.  It  Involved  a 
weapon  system  contract  that  would  exceed 
$6.5  billion — the  largest  single  contract  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  prob- 
ably in  the  history  of  the  world. 

McNamara  overruled  the  top-level  Penta- 
gon source  selection  board  that  had  favored 
awarding  the  contract  to  the  Boeing  Co.  on 
the  basis  of  both  price  and  performance. 
Testimony  before  the  McClellan  subcommit- 
tee indicates  McNamara  will  waste  more 
than  $400  million  by  an  arbitrary  decision 
to  hand  the  $6.5  billon  TFX  program  to 
Texas-based  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Despite  the  documented  record,  a  few 
hero  worshiping  reporters  and  columnists, 
feeding  on  Pentagon  distortions,  have  been 
giving  the  public  the  line  that  McNamara's 
decision  will  somehow  save  the  taxpayers  a 
billion  dollars. 

They  have  accepted  factually  Inaccurate 
smears  against  the  McClellan  subcommittee 
members  from  anonymous  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesmen.  They  have  disregarded  or 
rationalized  the  evidence  of  "conflicts  of  in- 
terest" that  should  have  caused  two  of  Mc- 
Namara's top  aids  to  disqualify  themselves  in 
the  TFX  decision. 

McNamara  overruled  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation that  favored  the  Boeing  TFX 
on  the  basis  of  a  superior  performance  rating 
as  well  as  a  price  that  would  be  lower  by  $100 
million  to  1415  million  by  the  figures  avail- 
able to  McNamara  at  the  time  the  decision 
was  made. 

It  was  possible  that  McNamara  could  have 
been  right,  but  certainly  the  burden  of  proof 
was  on  him  to  establish  that  he  was  right 
since  he  overruled  his  subordinates  to  give 


the  contract  to  General  Dynamics.  He  signed 
a  5-page  memorandum  of  "Justification"  on 
November  21,  1962,  that  was  loaded  with  er- 
rors, according  to  the  McClellan  subcommit- 
tee record.  One  of  the  errors  was  a  little 
slipup  on  the  entire  performance  rating  of 
the  General  Dynamics  plans.  The  perform- 
ance rating  was  greatly  inflated.  Also,  Mc- 
Namara had  a  little  error  of  $32  million  and 
a  little  error  of  $29  million. 

To  Justify  his  decision,  McNamara  made  a 
claim  that  General  Dynamics  had  greater 
"commonality"  of  parts  in  its  Navy  and  Air 
Force  versions  that  would  result  in  great  sav- 
ings on  maintenance,  repair,  spare  parts  and 
training.  The  experts — civilian  and  mili- 
tary— testifying  on  engineering  and  military 
matters,  have  stated  that  the  General  Dyna- 
mics plane  has  little  or  no  advantage  over 
the  Boeing  plane  in  this  area.  One  experi- 
enced aeronautical  engineer  declared  that  the 
idea  of  any  substantial  savings  because  of 
commonality  was  poppycock. 

McNamara  stated  he  could  disregard  the 
low  bid  of  Boeing  because  Boeing  cost  figures 
lacked  realism.  Boeing  officials  stated  they 
submitted  detailed  cost  figures  to  the  Defense 
Department,  and  had  backup  material  avail- 
able to  demonstrate  the  realism  of  the  bid. 
Boeing  officials  said  the  Defense  Department 
never  challenged  their  figures,  but  had  arbi- 
trarily tossed  out  their  low  bid. 

The  McClellan  committee  proved  the  only 
Defense  cost  figures  available  had  some 
rather  dramatic  errors — $291  million  and 
$340  million  McNamara  could  not  have 
been  right  li^he  relied  upon  these  figures, 
which  he  now  admits  were  in  error.  What 
figures  did  McNamara  have  before  him  when 
he  decided  that  Boeing  lacked  cost  realism 
in  making  the  low  bid?  When  the  auditors 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  questioned 
McNamara  about  his  decision,  he  admitted 
he  had  no  other  cost  study  available.  He 
said  he  made  a  rough  judgment  from  his 
experience  as  an  official  at  Ford. 

McNamara  told  the  GAO  he  got  the  figures 
out  of  his  head.  Comptroller  General 
Joseph  Campbell  expressed  his  surprise  that 
McNamara  had  no  cost  figures  for  such  an 
important  decision,  and  stated  that  the  GAO 
feels  there  must  be  written  documents  to 
support  such  multlblUlon-doUar  decisions. 
But  this  wasn't  all. 

McNamara  downgraded  the  modern  brak- 
ing device — the  thrust  reverser — in  the 
Boeing  plane  as  being  a  risky  engineering 
venture.  The  General  Dynamics  plane  had 
a  conventional  dive  brake  that  some  say  will 
make  the  plane  obsolete  before  it  is  in 
production. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  requested  the 
thrust  reverser  in  the  General  D3mamlc8 
plane  becatise  of  Its  superiority.  Experts 
have  testified  it  will  cost  $446  million  more 
to  equip  the  General  Dynamics  plane  with 
the  thrust  reverser  at  this  stage. 

McNamara  contended  that  Boeing's  use  of 
titanium  in  the  wing  structure  was  also 
risky.  On  this  point,  the  McClellan  sub- 
committee has  produced  expert  testimony 
of  metallurgists,  including  specialists  in  ti- 
tanium, who  disagreed  with  McNamara.  The 
experts  testified  there  was  no  unusual  risk 
involved  in  the  use  of  titanium  in  the  wing 
structxires,  and  that  the  use  proposed  by 
Boeing  was  conventional. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  and  Adm.  George  An- 
derson, then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  ap- 
proved the  Boeing  plane.  They  have  told 
McNamara  that  they  had  reservations  about 
the  General  Dynamics  plane,  and  called  It  a 
wrong  decision. 

Granted  this  was  a  complicated  and  tech- 
nical subject,  but  it  was  not  Impossible  and 
the  press,  generally,  failed  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

The  Job  that  could  be  done  was  demon- 
strated by  the  fine  work  of  Hanson  Bald- 
win, of  the  New  York  Times;  Cecil  Holland, 
of  the  Washington  Star;  William  Prochnau, 


of  the  Seattle  Times:  Albert  Sehlstedt,  Jr.,  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Robert  Hotz  and 
George  Wilson  of  Aviation  Week. 

There  were  only  about  a  dozen  reporters 
who  read  the  whole  record  of  the  TFX 
Investigation,  and  a  few  more  who  read 
enough  to  be  familiar  with  the  weakness  ol 
McNamara's  position. 

However,  there  were  dozens  of  apologists 
for  McNamara  who  have  written  authorita- 
tively without  benefit  of  reading  the  record. 
They  have  written  from  Pentagon  handouts 
and  from  confidential  inside  information 
straight  from  McNamara,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Arthur  Sylvester,  former  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatrlc  or  former 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth. 

Why  would  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
overrule  a  unanimous  recommendation  to 
make  what  experts  regard  as  a  wrong  de- 
cision to  pay  the  highest  price  for  the  sec- 
ond-best plane? 

He  had  help  on  this  case  from  Gilpatrlc, 
the  former  lawyer  for  General  Dynamics, 
and  from  Fred  Korth,  whose  Continental  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Worth  had  General  Dy- 
namics for  one  of  its  best  customers. 

And,  It  should  be  no  surprise,  both  Gil- 
patrlc and  Korth  recommended  that  the  con- 
tract should  go  to  General  Dynamics,  rather 
than  Boeing.  Chairman  McClellan  and 
others  have  given  the  opinion  that  neither 
Korth  nor  Gilpatrlc  should  have  had  any 
role  in  the  TFX  contract  in  the  light  of 
their  prior  associations  with  General  Dy- 
namics. But  many  reporters  and  editorial 
writers — Ignorant,  gullible,  or  lopsidedly  par- 
tisan— could  see  no  conflict-of-interest 
problem  in  the  role  of  Gilpatrlc  or  Korth. 

Reporters  I  had  worked  with,  and  I  might 
say  agreed  with,  on  the  conflict  of  Interest 
In  the  Dixon-Yates  case  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  had  no  Interest  in  going  into 
the  details  of  the  role  of  Gilpatrlc  or  Korth. 
Others  who  had  been  aggressive  in  pointing 
up  the  role  of  Adolphe  Wenzell  in  the  Dixon- 
Yates  case,  wrote  apologies  for  Gilpatrlc  and 
Korth. 

In  some  cases  It  was  Ignorance  of  the  facts. 
In  some  cases  it  was  laziness  in  dealing  with 
a  complex  record.  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  few 
cases  it  was  political  partisanship. 

Most  of  the  same  factors  were  involved  in 
the  press  failures  in  the  coverage  of  the  case 
of  Otto  F.  Otepka.  For  more  than  a  year 
now.  Otto  Otepka  has  undergone  a  most  vi- 
cious and  oppressive  ordeal  at  the  hands  of 
his  superiors  In  the  State  Department.  He 
has  been  lied  about,  put  under  surveillance, 
and  had  his  room  bugged  and  his  telehone 
tapped.  He  has  been  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  ostracized  from  his 
friends,  and  In  general  treated  In  the  manner 
one  might  expect  from  a  police  state. 

If  Otto  Otepka  had  engaged  in  espionage, 
or  had  been  suspected  of  being  engaged  in 
espionage,  then  there  might  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  some  of  the  steps  taken  against 
him.  However,  that  Is  not  the  case.  No  one 
has  alleged  that  Otepka  has  done  anything 
disloyal  to  his  Nation.  He  is  accused  of 
being  disloyal  to  the  State  Department  supe- 
riors by  telling  the  truth  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  then  producing  documents  to 
prove  that  his  superior  had  given  untruthful 
testimony  under  oath  on  a  material  matter 
dealing  with  the  operations  of  the  security 
program. 

Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  chief  security  evalua- 
tor  of  the  State  Department,  became  a  State 
Department  employee  in  1953  shortly  after 
the  Elsenhower  administration  came  to 
power.  Some  reporters  found  this  fact  alone 
to  be  grounds  for  being  hostile  to  Otepka. 
and  they  characterized  him  as  the  last  ves- 
tige of  McCarthyism  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

They  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
rep>ort.  that  Otepka  was  a  career  civil  serv- 
ant with  no  political  ties  who  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Civil  Service  ConunlB- 
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slon  to  the  State  Department  because  of  his 
experience  as  a  lawyer  and  security  evalua- 
tor.  Otepka  believed  in  a  strict  security 
operation,  but  he  was  not  an  irrational  man 
who  saw  a  Red  under  every  bed.  In  fact, 
it  was  Otepka  who  had  recommended  clear- 
ance of  Wolf  Ladjinsky  in  1954  when  some 
more  zealous  persons  sought  to  label  the 
career  agricultural  attach^  a  security  risk. 

He  served  with  such  distinction  as  a  secu- 
rity evaluator  that  in  1958  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  awarded  him  the  Department's  Dls- 
gulshed  Service  Award.  Early  In  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Stete  for  Administration  Roger  W. 
Jones  commended  Otepka  as  a  skilled  and 
balanced  security  evaluator.  That  was  before 
direct  conflict  of  testimony  developed  in- 
volving Otepka  and  his  superiors. 

Otepka  delivered  three  State  Department 
documents  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  to  prove  he  was  telling  the 
truth.  One  of  Otepka's  superiors  charged 
this  was  insubordination  and  violation  of 
rules.  To  some  reporters  the  delivery  of 
docimients  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  was 
justification  for  firing. 

They  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
report,  that  Otepka  delivered  the  documents 
to  prove  that  he  was  telling  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  a  security  matter. 
His  testimony  had  been  In  conflict  with  the 
testimony  of  one  of  his  superiors,  and  he 
produced  the  records  to  prove  he  was 
truthful.  f 

Otepka  delivered  documents  that  also 
proved  his  superiors  were  wrong.  To  some 
State  Department-oriented  reporters  and  ed- 
itorial writers,  this  was  McCarthyism. 

There  are  veteran  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  who  do  not  understand  the  vital 
function  of  Congress  in  checking  the  admin- 
istration and  operations  of  the  executive 
branch.  Many  cannot  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  responsible  investigation  as  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Senator  Kefauver,  Senator 
McClellan,  or  Representative  Blatnik,  and 
one  of  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy's  free- 
swinging  extravaganzas.  Many  didn't  try  to 
tell  the  difference.  They  are  automatically 
against  any  investigations,  and  automati- 
cally mouth  the  executive  branch  line  with- 
out regard  for  its  Inconsistency  or  provable 
fallacy. 

In  their  eagerness  to  oust  Otepka.;  two 
State  Department  officials — John  F.  Bellly 
and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill — took  part  In  atuTch- 
Ing  a  listening  device  to  Otepka's  telephone. 
A  third  official  knew  about  it. 

All  three  testified  under  oath  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  that  any  wiretap,  "bug." 
or  listening  device  had  been  attached  to 
Otepka's  telephone.  Not  until  after  a  Senate 
floor  speech  warned  of  perjury  did  these 
three  high  State  Department  officials  write 
letters  to  the  Senate  committee  admitting 
the  use  of  listening  devices  on  Otepka's  tele- 
phone. However,  in  admitting  the  use  of 
the  listening  device,  the  three  officials  ex- 
plained that  there  was  no  listening  on  the 
wire  and  no  Interception  of  Otepka's  calls. 
Since  then,  these  letters — prepared  by  the 
State  Department  legal  office  and  approved 
by  Rusk — have  been  established  as  being  in- 
accurate. One  might  even  use  a  harsher 
term  and  call  them  false. 

Electronic  expert  Hill  has  testified  that  he 
acttially  recorded  more  than  a  dozen  con- 
versations on  Otepka's  wire  as  part  of  a  plan 
to  try  to  get  evidence  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
ousting  the  security  evaluator.  He  testlfled 
that  Rellly  knew  of  the  recordings  and  had  a 
special  Interest  In  one  of  them. 

The  documented  record  shows  what  Is 
characterized  by  Senator  Dodd  as  "perjury," 
"falsification."  and  "lying"  by  three  high- 
level  officials  who  were  trying  to  get  Otto 
Otepka.  Yet  some  newspapers  have  Ignored 
this  story.  Others  have  continued  to  take 
the  State  Department  line  that  the  proof  of 


false  testimony  on  the  wiretaps  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  charges  against  Otepka. 

Although  Rellly  and  Hill  have  resigned, 
they  have  not  been  criticized  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk.  Rusk  allowed  Bellsle  to  remain 
on  in  the  State  Department  for  weeks  after 
becoming  aware  of  the  untruthful  statements 
in  the  transcript. 

If  Rusk  and  the  State  Department  legal 
office  were  misled  by  Rellly,  Bellsle,  and  Hill, 
then  they  can  be  absolved  of  complicity  in 
this  conspiracy  to  commit  perjury.  How- 
ever, if  they  knew  those  letters  were  false, 
then  they  must  share  the  blame.  We  can 
only  judge  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  high 
officials  by  their  actions  since  it  was  estab- 
lished that  men  in  the  State  Department 
were  involved  in  giving  untruthful  testimony, 
under  oath,  on  a  material  matter.  What  has 
Rusk  done: 

1.  He  took  no  action  to  indicate  disfavor 
with  Rellly,  Bellsle,  or  Hill.  On  the  con- 
trary he  kept  Bellsle  on  the  payroll.  Rellly 
and  Hill  were  permitted  to  resign  with  no 
derogatory  mark  in  their  personnel  record 
stemming  from  their  untruthful  testimony. 

2.  Rusk  is  pressing  ahead  with  the  Reilly- 
instlgated  charges  to  oust  Otepka. 

3.  When  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hired  Rellly  as  a  hearing  lawyer, 
the  State  Department  made  no  effort  to  ad- 
vise FCC  Chairman  William  Henry  of  what 
was  contended  was  an  unauthorized  use  ol 
a  wiretap  on  Otepka  or  Reilly's  untruthful 
testimony  in  denying  it. 

Why  has  Secretary  Rusk  acted  in  this  man- 
ner? I  will  not  speculate  on  the  rationale 
behind  such  bureaucratic  brutality.  The 
facts  are  clear.  It  is  unnecessary  to  even 
discuss  motivation  when  the  facts  so  clear- 
ly show  a  coverup  for  the  falsifiers  and  con- 
tinued harassment  of  Otto  Otepka.  In  many 
ways  the  State  Department's  conduct  has 
been  as  bad  as  anything  Joseph  McCarthy 
did  In  his  most  Irresponsible  moment. 

But  more  outrageous  than  the  State  De- 
partment's action  has  been  the  press  per- 
formance. Some  newsmen  accepted  the 
State  Department's  philosophy  that  dissent- 
ers like  Otepka  should  be  squelched,  and 
Congress  barred  from  the  facts. 

There  was  aggressive  reporting  by  a  few 
newsmen — Earl  Voss  and  Cecil  Holland  of  the 
Washington  Star,  Willard  Edwards  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Dom  Bonafede,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune — but  much  of  It 
was  lost  because  few  State  Department  re- 
porters would  dig  deeply  enough  to  under- 
stand the  record. 

The  Otepka  case  Involves  the  effectiveness 
of  the  State  Department  security  program. 
It  involves  tlie  question  of  the  integrity  of 
many  high-level  officials  in  a  department 
that  is  entrusted  with  vital  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Yet.  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
the  press  has  Ignored  this  major  investiga- 
tion or  has  given  it  coverage  warped  to  the 
State  Department  distortions. 

Fortunately,  most  reporting  has  been  bet- 
ter than  the  reporting  on  the  TFX  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Otepka  case.  Most  stories  are 
less  complicated,  and  take  less  concentrated 
study. 

On  the  complicated  stories  and  the  con- 
troversial stories  the  press  needs  the  help  of 
Congress  If  it  is  to  retain  its  independence 
and  serve  as  an  effective  check  on  the  execu- 
tive branch.  When  the  Independence  of 
the  Congress  is  reduced,  it  represents  a  curb 
on  the  independence  of  the  press. 

When  the  threat  of  a  congressional  investi- 
gation is  removed,  sharply  limited  or  other- 
wise compromised,  the  press  has  no  power  to 
force  disclosure  of  information  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Then  newsmen  are  limited  to 
what  the  agency  officials  wish  to  reveal  on 
their  operations,  unless  the  newsmen  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  an  inside  agency 
source  who  would  risk  a  job  to  cooperate. 
Limit  the  press  to  the  information  in  hand- 
outs from  the  White  House  or  any  agency 


and  you  will  find  it  dominated  by  a  theme 
on  the  glories  of  the  Incumbent  administra- 
tion. Congressional  committees,  with  all 
their  faults,  usually  represent  diversity  of 
political  views. 

Take  away  the  hearings  of  Congress  on 
the  controversial  subjects  and  the  radio  and 
television  Industry  will  be  even  more  suscep- 
tible to  Government  Influence  than  they  are 
today.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  television  is 
the  most  powerful  communications  media 
today,  but  by  its  nature  it  suffers  from  weak- 
nesses that  limit  its  independence  even  to- 
day. 

Direct  Government  control  over  television 
programs  would  constitute  a  most  obvious 
threat  to  liberty  and  could  cause  violent 
opposition.  The  more  subtle  erosions  of  in- 
dependence often  go  unnoticed.  Let  us  ex- 
amine a  few  of  them. 

First,  there  are  only  three  major  networks 
that  supply  most  of  the  Nation's  stations 
with  news  and  public  affairs  programs.  This 
necessarily  limits  the  diversity  of  viewpoint. 
Second,  all  radio  and  television  stations 
como  under  Government  control  through 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
While  the  networks  and  programing  are 
under  only  a  limited  control,  it  would  be  a 
short  step  to  tighter  Government  regula- 
tions and  there  is  constant  uneasiness  about 
it. 

Third,  two  of  the  three  networks  have 
direct  or  indirect  interests  in  Government 
contracts  in  the  communications  and  de- 
fense fields. 

Fourth,  the  mechanics  of  television  re- 
quire an  access  to  Government  offices  and 
a  cooperation  from  high  Goverrunent  officials 
that  newspaper  reporters  and  magazine 
writers  do  not  require. 

Fifth,  the  great  public  interest  that  has 
grown,  or  been  stimulated,  in  the  President 
and  his  family  places  the  Washington 
bureaus  of  the  major  networks  in  a  delicate 
position.  There  is  the  demand  for  exclusive 
film  of  the  President,  the  First  Lady,  and 
other  family  members.  Each  network  m\ist 
seek  to  remain  in  a  position  to  compete  for 
these  exclusive  shows,  and  the  White  House 
has  complete  control  over  cooperation  on 
such  special  shows.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  distinct  competitive  advantage  in 
being  regarded  as  friendly  to  the  White 
House  and  the  administration  generally. 

The  combination  of  all  of  these  factors 
makes  it  unlikely  that  the  networks  will  be 
highly  aggressive  in  presenting  critical  ma- 
terial on  any  Incumbent  President  or  his  top 
political  appointees. 

The  only  exception  will  be  tlie  straight  re- 
ports on  the  charges  of  a  political  opponent 
or  the  criticism  that  originates  in  congres- 
sional hearings. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  become  more  dependent  upon  co- 
operation with  the  administration  for  the 
color  and  Inside  information  for  exclusive 
articles.  Also,  the  size  of  Goverrunent  makes 
the  Washington  reporter  more  dependent 
upon  the  agency  public  relations  offices. 

Further  limiting  the  independence  of  the 
press  are  such  orders  as  the  Sylvester  direc- 
tive at  the  Defense  Department  that  requires 
that  all  officials,  military  and  civilian,  re- 
port all  conversations  with  reporters  to  the 
Depwirtment  information  office  before  the  end 
of  each  working  day.  Also,  the  functions  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  information 
offices  are  being  cut  back  and  the  informa- 
tion is  being  centralized  in  the  office  of  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  Arthur  Sylvester. 
Despite  these  steps,  actual  Government 
control  of  the  press  does  not  exist  today  be- 
cause of  resistance  to  news  distortion  tactics. 
However,  the  many  subtle  pressures  at  work 
can  result  in  critical  erosion  of  press  inde- 
pendence in  the  future. 

The  responsibility  for  continued  press  inde- 
pendence is  broader  than  the  responsibility 
of  reporters.     The  responsibility  must  also 
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rest  on  editors,  publishers,  broadcasters,  and 
the  general  public.  I  mention  the  public  re- 
sponsibility because  in  the  highly  competi- 
tive business  of  striving  for  public  atten- 
tion, newspapers  must  give  attention  to  pub- 
lic demand  or  go  out  of  business.  If  the 
public  demand  puts  consistent  emphasis  on 
entertainment  aspects  of  public  affairs  and 
superficial  color,  then  more  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  television  will  probably  bend  to 
thrs  demand. 

If  the  public  falls  to  distinguish  between 
thoughtful  balanced  commentary  and  big 
government  propaganda,  then  the  trend  will 
be  toward  more  and  more  thinly  disguised 
administration  propaganda. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  public  to 
make  the  distinctions,  to  reward  independ- 
ence, and  treat  the  superficial  and  the  Gov- 
ernment propaganda  peddling  to  fitting  con- 
tempt. 

But  even  if  the  public  is  lacking  in  percep- 
tion, it  Is  the  responsibility  of  our  editors 
and  publishers  to  resist  the  public  whims 
that  tend  to  encourage  superficiality  and  de- 
stroy independence.  Editors  must  seek  to 
lead  toward  depth  understanding  of  govern- 
ments and  politics,  encourage  dissent,  and 
challenge  the  unsupported  self-serving  decla- 
rations of  Government  officials. 

I  know  there  are  many  Independent  edi- 
tors today,  for  I  have  worked  for  some  of 
the  best  for  more  than  20  years.  I  know 
there  are  a  few  others  with  the  same  tough 
and  nonpartl.^an  Independence  of  Prank 
Eyerly.  managing  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
ReglsVar,  but  there  are  too  few  who  are  as 
consbtent  in  their  Independence.  There  are 
too  few  who  enjoy  a  tussle  with  city  hall,  the 
county  courthouse,  the  statehouse.  or  a  na- 
tional administration. 

There  are  too  many  editors  and  reporters 
who  make  a  few  stabs  at  aggressive  Inde- 
pendence at  some  point  and  then  retreat  to 
the  philosophy  Immortalized  by  Sam  Ray- 
burn  and  Bobby  Baker:  "If  you  want  to  get 
along,  you  have  to  go  along." 

This  may  be  sage  advise  for  budding  politi- 
cal operators,  but  it  is  destructive  of  every- 
thing the  free  press  should  stand  for.  It 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

In  commemorating  this  50th  anniversary 
of  Wittenberg  University's  publication  of  the 
Torch  we  must  remember  that  the  next  50 
years  will  present  more  severe  tests  for  the 
press  and  our  system  of  government.  Even  as 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  Journalistic  skills — 
writing,  editi-^g  phctc^raphy  and  makeup — 
we  must  under.«;tand  that  they  are  meaning- 
less un'ess  accompanied  by  aggressive  inde- 
pendence and  integrity.  This  will  be  true 
2-5.  50.  or  even  100  years  from  now. 

Hold  fast  to  your  integrity  and  your  In- 
dependence. Tliev  are  essential  to  preserve 
a  free  pre^s.  They  are  vital  If  we  are  to 
retain  a  free  society. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  convened  briefly  during  the  past 
week  in  order  to  permit  the  committees 
to  meet  both  mornings  and  afternoons 
and  to  concentrate  on  urgent  legislation. 
On  Monday  last,  however,  under  the  ca- 
pable leadership  of  Senator  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  assisted  by  Senators  Javits 
and  Magnuson,  the  Senate  passed  one  of 
the  most  humanitarian  measures  cleared 
so  far  this  year — a  bill  providing  penal- 
ties for  persons  trafiBcking  for  money  in 
interstate  commerce  in  placing  or  in  ar- 
ranging for  placement  of  children  for 
adoption  or  permanent  home  care. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously confirmed  the  new  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  of  Virginia.     In  addition,  two 


legislative  measures  were  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House.  S.  22,  the  Anderson  bill, 
carries  out  President  Johnson's  request 
to  enlarge  the  scope  and  to  remove  limi- 
tations from  the  1964  Water  Resources 
Research  Act.  And  as  so  well  stated  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  the  bill  will  "insure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  will  be  bet- 
ter designed  to  carry  out  the  program's 
worthy  objective  of  insuring  the  Nation 
at  all  times  of  a  supply  of  water  suflicient 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  expanding  population." 
This  is  the  15th  Presidential  request 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  date. 

The  second  measure,  S.  560,  sponsored 
and  guided  through  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  provides  a 
more  effective  basis  for  the  control  of 
water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal 
buildings,  installations,  or  other  prop- 
erty. It  also  provides  that  automotive 
vehicles  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  and  after  October  1.  1966, 
must  be  manufactured  or  equipped  to 
prevent  or  reduce  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants from  exhaust  emissions. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  consider.  I 
hope,  S.  693.  a  bill  to  strengthen  certain 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act;  S.  390,  permitting  volimteer 
fire  companies  to  use  second-  and  third- 
class  bulk  mailing  at  the  rates  estab- 
lished for  nonprofit  organizations;  S. 
1462,  authorizing  a  contract  with  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District, 
N.  Mex.,  for  payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo 
Indian  lands;  S.  1000.  permitting  trans- 
fer of  title  to  movable  property  to  agen- 
cies assuming  maintenance  responsibil- 
ity for  project  works  serving  industrial 
and  municipal  functions;  S.  254,  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Tuala- 
tin Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon; 
and  numerous  resolutions  from  Senate 
Rules  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
report  on  the  Senate  committee  activity 
for  the  week  of  March  29.  1965.  to  April 
3,  1965  and  Senate  legislative  activity 
through  March  25,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Committee  Activity  for  the  Week 
OF  March  29  to  April  3 

Agriculture: 

On  March  31,  hearings  will  be  held  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act. 

On  April  1,  hearings  will  be  held  on  S.  7, 
a  Presidential  recommendation  to  provide 
for  establishing  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  in  West 
Virginia. 

Appropriations:  Senate  hearings  will  con- 
tinue on  Agriculture,  Defense,  and  Labor- 
HEW. 

Banking  and  Currency:  Subcommittee 
hearings  start  March  29  on  the  Omnibus 
Housing  bill. 

Commerce: 

Subcommittee  hearings  continue  March  29, 
30,  April  1  and  2,  on  S.  547  and  S.  559,  ciga- 
rette labeling  and  advertising. 

Full  committee  hearings  March  31  on  the 
export  of  walnut  logs. 


Foreign  Relations:  Hearings  continue  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization. 

Government  Operations : 

Subcommittee  hearing  March  29  on  S.  1134, 
permanent  reorganization  authority. 

Subcommittee  hearings  continue  March  31, 
on  banking  investigations. 

Subcommittee  hearings  March  31  and  April 
1  on  S.  1599,  establishing  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Interior : 

Subcommittee  hearing  March  29  on  8.  34, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

Subcommittee  hearing  March  31  on  S.  599. 
Central  Valley  project. 

Subcommittee  hearing  April  2  on  various 
Indian  bills. 

Judiciary:  Hearings  continue  on  voting 
rights  bill. 

Labor : 

Subcommittee  hearings  continue  on  S.  600, 
the  higher  education  bill. 

Subcommittee  hearings,  March  29,  30,  on 
vocational  rehabilitation  amendments. 

Public  Works:  Subcommittee  hearings 
March  30.  31,  and  April  1  on  the  1965  cost 
estimates  for  interstate  roads. 

Space:  Hearings  to  be  concluded  March  30 
on  NASA  authorization. 


Senate    Legislative    Activity    Through 
March  25,  1965 

(Senate  Democratic  policy  committee,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

The  tally  sheet  so  far: 

Senate  activity: 

Days  In  session i  41 

Hours  In  session 170:33 

Total  measures  passed 106 

Confirmations 25, 087 

Public    laws 6 

appropriations 
Agricultural  supplemental :  Appropriated 
$1.6  billion  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, allowed  the  President  final  discretion 
in  shipping  surplus  food  to  Egypt,  and  sus- 
pended until  May  1  the  planned  closing  of  11 
VA  hospitals,  4  domiclllarles  and  the  merger 
of  17  regional  offices.  (Public  Law  89-2 
(Presidential  recommendation) .) 

CONGRESS 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget:  Estab- 
lished a  14-member  joint  committee  on  the 
budget  composed  of  7  members  from  each 
Appropriations  Committee,  4-to-3  ratio. 
The  purpose  of  the  Joint  committee  is  to 
serve  the  Appropriations  Committees  year 
round  with  the  same  expertise  as  the  Bureau 
of  Budget  for  the  Executive.  S.  2  passed 
Senate  January  27. 

Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of  Con- 
gress: Established  a  12-member  bipartisan 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  Con- 
gress and  to  recommend  improvements. 
Rules  changes  are  eliminated  from  the  study. 
Authorizes  $150,000  through  January  31. 
1966.  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  First  report  to  be  submitted  120 
days  following  effective  date  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  passed 
Senate  March  9,  1965;  passed  House  March 
11,  1965. 

,  DEFENSE 

Zinc,  lead,  and  copper:  Authorized  the  dis- 
posal of  200,000  tons  of  each  of  zinc  and  lead 
and  the  sale  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
to  piibducers  and  processors.  (H.R.  1496, 
Public  I^aw  89-9.) 

Stockpile  Act:  Provides  more  statutory 
guidance  on  the  purpose  for  which  materials 
would  be  stockpiled;  provides  for  disclosure 
to  Congress  and  the  public,  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  the  management;  permits  dis- 
posals of  surplus  material  without  requiring 
congressional  action  on  each  while  retaining 
In  Congress  the  power  to  disapprove  pro- 
posed   disposals;    and    makes   contracts    for 
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furnishing  materials  to  the  stockpile  sub- 
ject to  the  Renegotiation  Act.  S.  28  passed 
Senate  February  9.  (Presidential  recom- 
mendation.) 

ECONOMY 

Aid  to  Appalachla:  Authorized  $1.1  bil- 
lion In  aid  to  the  11 -State  Appalachian  re- 
gion and  established  the  Appalachla  Re- 
gional Commission;  $840  million  of  this 
amount  will  be  in  the  form  of  Federal  grants 
for  a  5-year  highway  construction  program 
and  a  2-year  authorization  of  $252.4  million 
for  a  variety  of  economic  development  proj- 
ects. (Public  Law  89-4  (Presidential  recom- 
mendation) .) 

Disaster  victims:  Directs  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make  an  im- 
mediate study  of  alternative  programs  which 
could  be  established  to  help  provide  financial 
assistance  to  those  suffering  property  losses 
in  flood,  earthquake,  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters. Including  alternative  methods  of  Fed- 
eral insurance  as  well  as  the  existing  flood 
insurance  program.  S.  408  passed  Senate 
January  28. 

Gold  cover:  Repeals  the  requirement  of 
25-percent  gold  backing  of  commercial  bank 
deposits  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
but  retains  the  25-percent  requirement 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation. (Public  Law  89-3  (Presidential 
recommendation) .) 

Manpower  Act  of  1965:  Extends  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to 
June  30.  1970,  authorizes  $454  million  for 
fiscal  1966,  and  provides  up  to  2  years'  train- 
ing in  classrooms  or  on  the  job  for  persons 
unemployed  because  they  lack  education  or 
skills.  S.  974  passed  Senate  March  16. 
((Presidential  recommendation)  House  Cal- 
endar.) 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Goddard  Day:  Designates  March  16,  1965, 
as  Goddard  Day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern- 
day  rocTcetry.    (Public  Law  89-5.) 

HEALTH 

Community  health  servlifts  extension:  Ex- 
tends for  5  fiscal  years,  1966-70.  authority 
for  grants  to  States  and  conununltles  for 
mass  immunization  programs  against  polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and 
adds  measles.  Extends  for  1  year  general  and 
special  health  services,  including  those  for 
migratory  workers,  chronically  ill,  and  aged, 
and  grants  for  research  to  Improve  such  serv- 
ices. S.  510  passed  Senate  March  11.  (Pres- 
idential recommendation.) 

Loan  cancellation:  Permits  cancellation  of 
a  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  student 
loan  awarded  to  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
practices  in  a  shortage  area.  S.  576  passed 
Senate  January  28. 

Water  pollution  control:  Vests  authority 
to  establish  purity  standards  for  interstate 
water  and  authorizes  $80  million  in  new 
grants  to  help  States  and  localities  develop 
new  methods  of  separating  combined  storm- 
water  and  sewage-carrying  sewer  systems; 
increase  the  dollar  celling  limitations  on  In- 
dividual grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  from  $600,000  to  $1  million 
for  a  single  project  and  from  $2,400,000  to 
$4  million  for  a  joint  project  Involving  two 
or  more  communities.  S.  4  passed  Senate 
January  28.  (House  Calendar  (Presidential 
recommendation) .) 

Water  pollution  control.  Federal  installa- 
tions: Provides  for  improved  cooperation  by 
Federal  agencies  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  from  Federal  installations  and  fa- 
cilities and  to  control  automotive  vehicle  air 
pollution.    S.  560  passed  Senate  March  25. 

HOUSING 

Distressed  homeowners:  Authorizes  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  extend  aid  to 
distressed  homeowners  who.  after  relying  on 
VA  or  FHA  construction  standards  and  In- 
spections, find  structural  or  other  major  de- 


fects in  their  properties  purchased  with  GI 
mortgage  loans  which  affect  the  llvabllity  of 
the  property.  S.  507  passed  Senate  January 
27.     (Presidential  recommendation.) 

INTERNATIONAL 

Coffee  Implementation:  This  bill  Imple- 
ments the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
ratified  In  1963,  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets  and 
all  exports  of  coffee  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  re- 
export. Limits  Imports  of  coffee  from  coun- 
tries which  have  not  joined  In  the  agree- 
ment; and  requires  certain  record  keeping. 
S.  701  passed  Senate  February  2.  (Presiden- 
tial recommendation.) 

Disarmament  Act  amendments:  Author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  thus  continuing  the  authorization 
on  the  same  basis  as  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965.  H.R.  2998,  in  conference.  (Presiden- 
tial recommendation.) 

Inter- American  Development  Bank:  Pro- 
vides for  a  $750  million  increase  In  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — over  a  3-year  period  at  the  rate  of 
$250  million  a  year.  This  represents  the  U.S. 
share  of  a  planned  $900  million  increase  in 
tne  fund,  which  will  serve  to  strengthen 
multinational  aid  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  (Public  Law  89-6  (Presidential 
recommendation) .) 

JUDICIAL 

Illicit  traffic  in  child  adoption:  Imposes 
Federal  criminal  sanctions  on  persons  en- 
gaged in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in 
the  Illicit  traffic  of  placing  children  for  adop- 
tion or  permanent  free  care.  S.  624  passed 
Senate  March  22. 

PRESIDENCY 

Presidential  succession:  Proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that  will 
totally  replace  article  II,  section  I,  clause  5, 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
passed  Senate  February  19.  (House  Calen- 
dar  (Presidential  recommendation).) 

RESOURCE  AND   RECREATION  BUILDUP 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area : 
authorizes  $355,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  proposed  Yellowtall 
Reservoir,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  features  of  the 
area.  S.  491  passed  Senate  February  10. 
(Presidential  recommendation.) 

Kaniksu  National  Forest:  Authorizes  up  to 
$500,000  from  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest  to  include  lands 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  scenic  values  and  natural  en- 
vironment of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Idaho. 
S.  435  passed  Senate  March  4. 

Manson  irrigation  unit,  Washington:  Au- 
thorizes $12.3  million  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Manson  unit  of  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  The  Manson 
unit  has  an  irrigation  potential  of  5.770  acres 
of  land,  with  half  of  the  costs  reimbursabls. 
S.  490  passed  Senate  February  10. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  Idaho: 
Authorizes  $630,000  for  the  purchase  of  1.500 
acres  of  land  to  establish  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  commemorate,  pr*- 
serve,  and  Interpret  the  historic  values  in  the 
early  Nez  Perce  Indian  culture,  the  tribes' 
war  of  1877  with  U.S.  cavalry  troops,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  through  the  area 
early  in  the  19th  century,  subsequent  fur 
trading,  gold  mining,  logging,  and  missionary 
activity.     S.  60  passed  Senate  February  10. 

River  basin  planning:  Authorizes  Federal 
grants  of  $5  million  a  year  in  matching  funds 
to  States  for  State  project  planning  over  a 


10-year  period;  sets  up  a  Cabinet-level  water 
resources  council  to  coordinate  river  basin 
planning;  and  authorizes  creation  of  river 
basin  commissions  for  regional  planning.  S. 
21  passed  Senate  February  25.  (H.R.  1111, 
House  Calendar  (Presidential  recommen- 
dation) .) 

Water  Resources  Research  Act :  Amends  the 
1964  Water  Resources  Research  Act  to  au- 
thorize grant,  matching,  and  contract  funds 
for  assistance  to  educational  institutions  in 
addition  to  State  land-grant  colleges,  to  com- 
petent private  organizations  and  Individuals, 
and  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  In 
undertaking  special  research  In  water  re- 
source problems.  Authorizes  $5  million  for 
fiscal  1966  and  increases  the  authorization  by 
$1  million  annually  until  the  level  of  $10 
million  Is  reached.  The  celling  of  $10  million 
win  remain  thereafter.  S.  22  passed  Senate 
March  25.    (Presidential  recommendation.) 

Yakima  project,  Washington:  Authorizes 
$5.1  million  for  the  extension,  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Kennewick  division  of 
the  Yakima  project  with  an  Irrigation  po- 
tential of  7/300  additional  acres  (present  Irri- 
gated acreage  Is  19,000).  All  but  approxi- 
mately $135,000  Is  reimbursable.  S.  794 
passed  Senate  February  10. 

TAXES 

Motor  Fuels  Taxation  Compact:  Grants  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  any  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and  to 
an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  pro- 
ration and  reciprocity.  S.  307  passed  Senate 
March  15. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today ,~it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday,  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES; FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS;  AND  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OR  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  following  to- 
day's session,  until  April  1,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; that  committees  be  author- 
ized to  file  reports;  and  that  the  Vice 
President  or  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  .OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


WHAT  IS  THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN 
EAST  ASIA? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
extremely  knowledgeable  and  valuable 
article  entitled:  "What  Is  Our  Role  in 
East  Asia?"  written  by  Denna  F.  Flem- 
ing, emeritus  professor  of  International 
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Relations  at  Vanderbilt  University,  ap- 
pears in  the  March  issue  of  the  Western 
Political  Quarterly. 

Professor  Fleming's  qualifications  are 
obvious  from  his  autobiographical  sketch 
from  the  latest  edition  of  "Who's  Who." 
which  I  ask  to  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  his 
article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exliibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
recommend  this  earnestly  to  all  my  col- 
leagues both  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  urge  them,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  commitments  under  the  pressure 
of  events,  to  reappraise  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  southeast  Asia.  We  may  not  agree 
with  every  detail  of  Professor  Fleming's 
scholarly  presentation,  but  his  general 
conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  unanswer- 
able, namely  that  we  need  an  entirely 
new  approach  and  that  only  disaster 
perhaps  bn  a  cosmic  scale  lies  ahead,  if 
the  United  States  does  not  change  its 
position  and  policy,  and  does  it  promptly. 
The  war  is  escalating  steadily,  as  could 
be  foretold  when  President  Johnson  fol- 
lowed his  mistaken  advisers'  counsels. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  when  this 
article  was  written  and  printed  it  was 
just  before  the  United  States'  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  but  that  merely  em- 
phasizes the  validity  of  Professor  Flem- 
ing's contentions. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
very  pertinent  letter  to  President  John- 
son, siunmarizing  the  extent  of  our  folly, 
written  by  Florence  Luscomb,  of  which 
she  sent  me  a  copy,  be  likewise  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 

Fleming,  Denna  Frank,  teacher;  born  Paris, 
HI.,  March  25,  1893;  son  Albert  and  Eleanor 
(McCormick)  F.;  graduate  East  Illinois  State 
College  1912,  Pd.  D..  1949;  A.B.  University  of 
minols  1916,  A.M.,  1920,  Ph.  D.,  1928;  student 
Columbia,  1928;  married  Doris  Sigrid  Anund- 
sen.  June  29,  1929.  Principal  high  school, 
Hume.  111..  1912-14,  teacher  high  school, 
Preeport,  1916-17,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  1917; 
principal  high  school,  Tonlca,  111.,  1919-21, 
and  Colfax.  1921-22;  assistant  professor  social 
science,  Monmouth  College,  1922-23;  associ- 
ate professor  1923-24;  professor  and  chair- 
man department,  1924-27;  assistant  professor 
political  science,  Vanderbilt,  1928,  associate 
professor.  1930,  professor,  1938,  clialrman 
department,  1940,  research  professor  1951-61, 
professor  emeritus.  196 1-.  Instructor  at 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  summers  1926- 
27.  Penfield  traveling  scholar,  1932-33,  1938- 
39:  member  Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 
Princeton,  1946,  1948,  1949;  adviser  atomic 
energy  section;  State  Department,  1946. 
Foreign  editor  Nashville  Evening  Tennessean, 
1934-37;  foreign  commentator,  WSM, 
1939-47;  radio  commentator  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation,  1944-46,  director  1950-55; 
Pulbrlght  lecturer  Conference  on  American 
Studies  Cambridge  U.,  1954,  School  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  New  Delhi,  1959-60.  With 
AEP  World  War  I.  Member  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  (member  ex- 
ecutive council) ,  American  Committee  In  Ge- 
neva Staff.  1932.  American  Academy  Political 
and  Social  Science,  American  Political  Science 
Association  (vice  president,  1943),  Southern 


Political  Science  Association  (president, 
1941),  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Associates,  Acacia, 
Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Kappa  Delta  PI,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Democrat,  Methodist, 
Mason.  Club:  Nashville  Round  Table  (presi- 
dent, 1937).  Author:  "The  Treaty  Veto  of 
the  American  Senate,"  1930;  "The  United 
States  and  the  League  of  Nations  (1918-20) ," 
1932;  "The  United  States  and  World  Or- 
ganization (1920-33),"  1938;  "Can  We  Win 
the  Peace?"  1943;  "While  America  Slept," 
1944;  "The  United  States  and  the  World 
Court."  1945;  "The  Cold  War  and  Its  Origins 
(1917-1960),"  Vols.  I  and  n,  1961.  Home: 
4721  Sewanee  Road,  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 


Exhibit  2 

what  is  our  role  in  east  asia? 

(By  D.  F.  Fleming,  Vanderbilt  University) 

(Note. — D.  F.  Fleming  Is  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  International  Relations  at  Vanderbilt 
University  and  the  author  of  a  two-volume 
history  of  "The  Cold  War  and  Its  Origins. 
1917-60."  He  has  recently  served  as  visit- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona.) 

The  cold  war  is  nearly  20  years  old  and  It  is 
obviously  waning  In  Its  main  theater.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  Roosevelt  and  Hull  labored 
long  to  create  a  basis  for  making  and  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  great  ally  which  had  borne  the 
heavy  brunt  of  the  fighting  on  land  and  suf- 
fered most  from  death  and  destruction. 
However,  when  Roosevelt  and  Hull  passed 
from  the  scene  In  1945  their  successors 
abruptly  reversed  their  policies  and  opted  for 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  East  Eu- 
rope, and  for  the  containment  and  encircle- 
ment of  both  the  Soviets  and  commxmlsm 
throughout  the  world. 

The  same  complete  reversal  of  healing 
policies  had  happened  twice  before  in  our  his- 
tory, after  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  after  the 
fall  of  Wilson.  In  1918  the  tragic  results  of 
the  reversal  were  delayed,  but  they  came  in- 
exorably. The  stupidities  and  agonies  and 
infinite  wastes  of  World  War  I  had  convinced 
many  millions  of  the  best  citizens  the  world 
over  that  a  new  start  had  to  be  made,  a 
League  of  Nations  must  be  created  that  would 
get  all  the  nations  into  one  body  and  pre- 
vent any  more  suicidal  baiance-of-power 
wars  between  rival  alliances.  Never  In  all  hu- 
man history  had  an  overpowering  need  been 
so  clear  and  clamant,  yet  it  was  quickly  de- 
nied In  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  the  opponents 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  preferred  to  return  to  Iso- 
lation and  let  the  world  drift  as  before.  Our 
lead  in  refusing  responsibility  for  the  peace 
was  followed  by  Britain  and  France  In  the 
crises  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  world 
drifted  Into  a  far  worse  World  War  In  1939. 

We  do  not  know  that  our  leadership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  would  have  made  the  dif- 
ference, but  we  do  know  that  we  did  not  try 
to  make  it  succeed,  except  futilely  on  the 
fringes  of  the  League  during  the  Manchurlan 
crisis  In  1931-32.  In  1945  we  dutifully 
created  another  League  of  Nations  and  en- 
tered it,  but  we  also  plunged  at  once  into  two 
crusades — an  old-fashioned  balance-of -power 
fight  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  crusade 
against  communism  everywhere.  In  other 
words,  we  heavily  overcompensated  for  the 
failure  of  Isolationism  by  coming  close  to  as- 
suming responsibility  for  everything  every- 
where in  the  world. 

Our  quick  assumption  of  global  responsi- 
bility was  signaled  by  Churchill's  Iron  Cur- 
tain speech  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  In  March  1946, 
In  Truman's  applauding  presence,  and  by  the 
proclamation  a  year  later  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, forbidding  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nism anywhere  and  In  effect  forbidding  all 
revolutions  around  the  globe,  since  they 
might  turn  Communist. 

The  Truman  doctrine  was  the  rashest  and 
most  sweeping  commitment  ever  made  by  any 
government  at  any  time.  In  It  Mr.  Truman 
foUov/ed  his  own  inclinations,  and  those  of 


the  advisers  to  whom  he  listened,  and  at  the 
same  time  sought  to  foil  his  Republican 
critics,  who  had  won  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1946  on  charges  of  softness  on  com- 
munism. No  man  ever  gave  greater  hostages 
to  fortune.  Within  2  years  the  success  of 
the  Communist-led  revolution  In  China 
ptmched  a  hole  in  Truman's  doctrine  as  big 
as  a  continent,  one  containing  the  world's 
largest  and  oldest  people.  A  year  later,  In 
1950,  the  Korean  war  broke  out  and  President 
Trvunan  was  compelled  to  defend  his  global 
policy  in  what  became  a  long  frustrating  war. 
His  Republican  opponents  at  first  applauded, 
but  in  the  end  they  saddled  him  with  "Tru- 
man's war,"  and  it  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  his  party  In  the  1952  elec- 
tion. Elsenhower  went  to  Korea,  as  he  had 
promised,  and  afterward  accepted  a  stale- 
mate peace. 

Then  for  some  7  years  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Foster  Dulles  our  objective  was  "lib- 
eration" and  the  "rollback"  of  both  commu- 
nism and  Russia  in  Europe.  The  Soviets  did 
accept  a  negotiated  withdrawal  from  Axistrla 
and  they  withdrew  voluntarily  from  Finland, 
but  the  main  lines  of  their  World  War  II  ad- 
vance held.  This  was  not  strange,  after  what 
happyened  at  Munich  in  1938. 

During  the  long  years  of  the  cold  war  we 
were  taught  that  there  was  a  great  Red  mono- 
lith which  controlled  all  Communists  every- 
where, including  the  Chinese.  Today,  every, 
body  knows  that  there  Is  the  deepest  kind  of 
split  between  Russia  and  China  and  that  all 
the  Communist  states  of  East  Europe  are 
evolving  lives  of  their  own,  usually  In  the  di- 
rection of  somewhat  more  freedom  at  home 
and  better  relations  with  the  West.  After 
leading  the  world  in  spending  at  least  a  tril- 
lion dollars  on  cold  war  armaments  we  have 
not  been  able  to  reverse  the  main  result  of 
World  War  II  In  Europe.  There  has  been  no 
rollback  and  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  the  terribly  exhausted  and  devastated 
Soviet  Union  of  the  postwar  years  was  both 
Incapable  of  attempting  and  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt the  world  conquest  which  our  post- 
Roosevelt  leaders  so  hastily  ascribed  to  her, 
and  which  we  soon  accepted  as  our  first  ar- 
ticle of  national  faith. 

In  his  last  months  President  Kennedy 
gave  us  magnificent  leadership  In  the  di- 
rection of  ending  the  cold  war.  In  his  ad- 
dress at  American  University,  on  June  11. 
1963,  he  acknowledged  Russia's  abysmal  poet- 
war  weakness  and  called  for  a  reappraisal  of 
our  attitudes  toward  her  and  toward  the 
cold  war.  President  Johnson  has  also  fur- 
thered this  trend. 

But  there  remains  the  Far  East.  There, 
Communist  China  has  weathered  severe  set- 
backs and  is  gathering  strength.  She  Is  also 
still  In  the  militant  stage  of  her  revolution 
and  very  angry  at  us  Ijecause  of  our  support 
of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  on  Formosa 
and  in  the  mouths  of  two  Chinese  harbors, 
because  of  our  tremendous  military  power 
on  Okinawa  and  along  her  coasts,  and  be- 
cause of  our  otherlblockades  of  every  kind — 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  political.  More- 
over, she  sees  us- occupying  and  fortifying 
the  tips  of  two  peninsulas  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  which  are 
very  close  to  her  heartland.  All  the  condi- 
tions for  deep  and  permanent  resentment  on 
China's  part  are  present. 

For  our  part  the  prosecution  of  the  cold 
war  In  Asia  has  always  aroused  the  strongest 
emotions  of  our  political  rlghtwlng.  The 
defection  of  China  to  communism  had  not 
been  expected  and  it  has  never  been  for- 
given. Nor  has  a  much  wider  section  of  our 
people  been  able  to  forget  the  bitter  frustra- 
tions of  the  Korean  war.  So  why  not  simply 
turn  the  focus  of  the  cold  war  toward  the 
Far  East  and  keep  our  tremendous  arms  ex- 
pendltvu-es  going  another  decade  or  two? 
And  why  not  really  push  the  cold  war  to 
"victory"  In  Asia? 
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Before  we  go  in  this  direction  we  should 
soberly  review  our  Involvements  In  Asia  and 
txy  to  ascertain  what  our  objectives  there  are. 

Korea 

Korea  Is  a  good  place  to  begin  .>  What 
does  the  record  show  there?  It  shows  first, 
that  we  proposed  the  division  of  Korea  at  the 
38th  Parallel  to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
occupying  all  of  Korea,  which  they  could 
easily  have  done,  and  that  they  readily 
agreed.  When  our  occupation  forces  finally 
arrived  In  Korea,  on  September  8,  1945,  Gen- 
eral Hodge  found  a  Peoples  Republic  govern- 
ment already  organized  by  a  national  assem- 
bly representing  all  Korea.  He  suppressed 
this  broadly  representative  government  in  the 
south;  and  in  the  north  the  Russians  man- 
aged to  Install  their  kind  of  rule.  In  the 
south  we  set  up  a  rightist  tyranny  under 
Syngman  Rhee,  which  was  soon  decisively  re- 
pudiated in  the  election  of  May  30,  1950. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  universal  assump- 
tion, we  do  not  know  which  side  began  the 
shooting  In  Korea  on  June  25.  We  do  know 
that  the  North  Koreans  were  well  armed  and 
ready  and  that  they  had  been  conducting  a 
propaganda  campaign  for  unification,  but 
Rhee's  government  had  been  publicly  threat- 
ening for  months  to  march  north.  It  had 
been  defeated  at  the  polls  and  may  have 
been  desperate.  We  do  not  know,  either,  that 
the  Soviet  government  was  behind  the  swift 
North  Korean  Invasion  of  the  South.  It 
was  boycotting  the  U.N.  Security  Council  at 
the  time.  In  support  of  seating  Red  China  In 
the  U.N.,  and  was  not  present  to  veto  U.N. 
action  in  South  Korea's  defense.  If  Moscow 
knew  about  the  Invasion,  would  It  commit 
such  an  obvious  blunder? 

We  know  that  that  the  U.N.  quickly  ap- 
proved the  Truman  administration's  almost 
Instant  decision  to  fight  to  defend  South 
Korea,  and  that  on  October  7,  1950,  It  very 
reluctantly  approved  our  new  objective  of 
going  north  to  destroy  the  North  Korean 
goverimient  and  unify  Korea  by  force,  the 
same  thing  which  the  North  Koreans  had 
attempted.  This  decision,  as  I  see  it,  was  the 
greatest  single  foreign  policy  mistake  In  our 
history.  It  converted  a  small  war,  already 
won,  into  a  dreadful  catastrophe  which 
devastated  Korea  from  end  to  end,  killed 
some  2  million  people  and  wounded  another 
3  million.  By  the  time  the  war  ended  South 
Korean  military  castialtles  alone  had  risen 
to  1,312,836  and  the  other  side  suffered  a  still 
greater  slaughter.=  Indeed.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  the  war  our  Army  frankly  labeled 
Its  objective  to  be  "Operation  Killer."  The 
Korean  war  also  cost  us  144.173  American 
casualties  and  led  us  into  the  huge  arma- 
ments budgets  which  still  continue. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  solution  toward  which 
we  are  sliding  gradually  In  South  Vietnam? 
Before  we  answer  "Yes,  we  must  win."  we 
should  reflect  on  the  results  In  Korea.  There, 
after  more  than  10  years,  Rhee's  oppressive 
goverimient  was  finally  overthrown  by  na- 
tional student  uprisings,  to  l>e  succeeded  by 
»  veiled  military  dictatorship.  In  South 
Korea  we  maintain  an  army  of  600,000 
Koreans,  the  fourth  largest  army  In  the 
world,  most  of  whom  would  otherwise  be  un- 
employed or  underemployed.  Yet  we  also 
keep  there  on  the  front  line  52,000  American 
combat  troops  which  cost  us  more  than  $100 
■allllon  a  year.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  annually  which  oior  world- 
wide military  forces  cost  us — about  the  same 
M  our  annual  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
which  we  have  had  steadily  since  the  Korean 
war  buildup  In  1950.  Because  of  these  ever- 
counting  foreign  deficits  we  now  owe  $25 
oUUon  In   short-term   indebtedness   abroad 
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and  have  only  $4  billion  in  unearmarked  gold 
to  cover  it.  Senator  Frank  Church,  of 
Idaho,  has  asked  recently  If  this  Is  to  go  on 
forever,  in  a  discussion  of  "The  Korean 
Paralysis."  3  What  would  happen  if  there 
should  be  a  bad  economic  weather  In  the 
world  and  a  run  on  New  York? 

South  KcM-ea's  Plight 
What,  too,  Is  to  be  done  about  South 
Korea?  Her  agricultural  economy  Is  too  weak 
to  support  her  25  millions,  rapidly  increasing, 
while  in  North  Korea  there  are  minerals, 
water  power,  and  Industries  enough  to  make 
all  Korea  viable.  The  South  Koreans  know 
this  and  nothing  can  suppress  a  deep  and 
growing  yearning  for  the  reunification  of 
Korea,  which  would  enable  all  to  live  In  at 
least  relative  decency.  We  are  apparently 
trying  to  turn  South  Korea  back  to  Japan, 
but  the  South  Koreans  bitterly  resent  that 
kind  of  solution.  Are  we  Incapable  of  any 
constructive  thinking  about  the  Korean 
problem?  Or  shall  we  wait  ixntll  events  take 
it  out  of  our  liands?  Do  we  really  want  to 
subsidize  the  unhappy  South  Koreans  for- 
ever? 

A  dispatch  from  Seoul  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  31,  1964,  states  that  discon- 
tent Is  nmnlng  high,  along  with  rapid  In- 
flation, that  we  had  to  send  more  than  i  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  last  year,  that  "20  percent 
of  South  Korea's  work  force  Is  unemployed 
and  other  heavy  proportions  are  under- 
employed." But  for  the  moment  martial  law, 
declared  after  conference  with  our  officials  In 
South  Korea,  represses  student  riots  and 
demonstrations.* 

Vietnam 

As  unrest  simmers  In  South  Korea,  what  Is 
the  situation  In  Vietnam,  another  Asiatic 
peninsula?  ^  There,  during  World  War  II,  we 
at  first  aided  the  Communist-led  revolution 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  against  the  Japanese  and  the 
French.  But  later,  as  soon  as  the*Commu- 
nlst  nature  of  the  revolution  became  evident, 
we  took  the  side  of  the  French  In  their  effort 
to  relmpose  their  colonial  rule  on  the  Viet- 
namese. Then  our  Government  Increasingly 
poured  every  kind  of  aid  Into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  deluging  them  with  weapons  and 
aid  to  the  value  of  some  $3  billion,  but  they 
could  not  win.  With  Infinitely  less  aid  from 
China  the  Vietnamese  bled  the  French  Army 
until  by  1954  the  French  people  could  stand 
no  more.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  fought 
hard  to  prevent  the  making  of  peace.  He 
and  Admiral  Radford  had  plans  for  entering 
the  war  ourselves,  but  the  reluctance  of 
Congress  and  President  Elsenhower  prevented 
that  and  all  of  Mr.  Dulles'  threats  could  not 
avert  the  calling  of  a  peace  conference  at 
Geneva.  However,  Mr.  Dulles'  stance  of 
"angry  negation"  did  prevent  the  victorious 
VIetmlnh  from  taking  control  of  all  of  their 
country.  Vietnam  was  divided  at  the  17th 
parallel,  another  tragic  victim  of  the  cold 
war. 

Then  after  8  years  of  French  defeat  the 
United  States  moved  into  South  Vietnam  In 
1954  and  set  up  another  despot,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  who  with  Dulles'  backing  refused  to 
permit  the  elections  which  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference had  called  for  to  unify  the  country, 
because  he  knew  the  other  side  would  win. 
Washington  stood  behind  the  misrule  of 
DIem's  family  for  nearly  10  years,  until  It 
finally  led  to  an  army  rebellion  last  year. 
We  backed  the  Diem  tyrrany  because  the 
Communists  had  renewed  guerrilla  war  soon 
after  the  elections  were  frustrated,  as  they 
were  expected  to  do.  Lt.  Gen.  S.  T.  Wil- 
liams, chief  U.S.  military  adviser  In  South 
Vietnam  at  the  time,  wrote  In  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  November  9,  1964,  that  he 


was  Instructed  to  expect  attack  from  the 
north  when  the  deadline  for  the  elections 
expired  In  July  1956  without  their  being  held. 

This  new  war  Is  now  more  than  6  years  old 
and  It  Is  reaching  the  proportions  of  the 
earlier  one.  Again  we  have  poxired  In  bil- 
lions in  weapons  and  supplies,  and  we  have 
sent  some  22.000  American  officers  and  troops 
to  train  the  city  boys  of  Saigon  and  other 
towns  to  go  out  Into  the  Jungles  and  fight 
their  rural  brothers,  which  they  are  not  keen 
about  doing.'  We  tell  ourselves  that  the 
Vletcong  rebels  are  from  North  Vietnam— 
and  some  of  them  are,  but  relatively  few. 

The  facts  about  who  the  rebels  are  have 
been  stated  In  an  authoritative  book  by  Prof. 
Robert  Sclgllano  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. This  unlvers^lty  worked  In  South  Viet- 
nam under  a  large 'u.S.  contract  until  the  op- 
eration fell  under  DIem's  disfavor.  It  Is 
Sclgliano's  Judgment  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  Vletcong  come  from  North  Vietnam 
and  that  nearly  all  of  these  have  been  south- 
erners who  withdrew  to  the  north  after  the 
Geneva  agreements.  The  claim  of  massive 
infiltration  from  the  north,  he  says,  "does 
not  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  available 
evidence."  7  This  was  verified  In  the  New 
York  Times  as  recently  as  July  5.  1964.  In 
other  words,  even  the  Vletcong  from  the 
north  are  patriots  fighting  In  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  this  Is  true  even  If  they  were  born 
and  trained  In  North  Vietnam. 

For  many  years  our  correspondents  on 
the  spot  have  testified  that  the  Vletcong 
were  arming  themselves  by  taking  American 
weapons  from  our  side.  This  has  not  been 
too  difficult,  since  there  Is  a  false  relation- 
ship between  our  officers  and  the  conscripted 
youth  of  the  towns,  often  seized  forcibly. 
When  two  compamles  In  an  ambiish  broke 
and  ran,  "We  beat  them  back  to  their  posi- 
tions with  rifle  butts,  but  finally  there  was 
no  holding  them."  said  U.S.  Capt.  Ralph 
C^  Thomas.  He  added  that  this  was  the 
second  time  In  10  months  that  one  battalion 
had  fallen  Into  ambush  by  violating  the 
most  elementary  rules,  and  that  some  Viet- 
namese officers  refuse  to  discuss  battle  plans 
In  advance  or  even  to  consider  American  ad- 
vice when  It  is  offered.  To  most  of  them 
the  Americans'  chief  function  Is  to  provide 
equipment,  supplies,  and  air  cover.  (AP  dis-. 
patch  from  Tra  On,  Vietnam,  by  John  T. 
Wheeler.  The  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Dec.  20 
1964.) 

It  should  have  been  evident  to  us  from 
the  start  that  we  cannot  go  into  a  far  coun- 
try and  teach  the  youth  to  fight  a  deadly 
war  against  their  brothers  for  our  reasons. 
Failure  was  surely  Indicated  by  the  ability 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  to  filter 
arms  Into  South  Vietnam,  on  the  backs  of 
men  and  In  small  boats  at  night,  as  they 
have  been  doing  steadily  In  recent  months. 
These  supplies  are  rivulets,  when  compared 
to  the  mighty  flood  of  war  machines  of  every 
kind  which  we  pour  Into  South  Vietnam,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  tighten  steadily  the 
Vletcong  ring  around  Saigon. 


» The  Nation,  Apr.  16, 1964,  pp.  347-48. 
♦Arizona  Dally   Star,  June  4,   1964    (New 
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» The  extreme  difficulty  of  Inducing  our 
proteges  to  become  victorious  fighters  has 
been  described  many  times  In  the  dispatches, 
but  never  more  clearly  than  In  one  from  Mal- 
colm W.  Browne  to  the  New  York  Times  (and 
Portland  Oregonlan)  on  July  23,  1964.  Refer- 
ring to  the  apparently  Incurable  habit  of  our 
trainees  of  getting  themselves  massacred  in 
ambushes,  a  "tiigh  American  officer'"  said 
"We're  begging,  we're  pleading,  we're  re- 
minding them  [the  Vietnamese  troops] ,  we're 
cajoling :  we  cry,  we  stamp  out  In  fury,  we  do 
everything,  we  bring  them  Ice  cream.  But 
we  haven't  succeeded."  What  more  could  we 
do  to  make  ferocious  fighters  out  of  people 
who  don't  have  their  hearts  In  It? 

■Robert  Sclgllano,  South  Vietnam,  Nation 
Under  Stress  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1963),  p.  148. 
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In  Its  environs  one  of  our  supply  ships  has 
been  sunk  in  pxjrt,  a  major  airport  has  been 
shelled  devastatingly  and  a  hotel  full  of  our 
officers  bombed  with  grievous  results.  No 
American  is  safe,  and  a  returning  ship's  offi- 
cer reports  that  few  Vietnamese  shops  will 
sell  him  anything  lest  they  be  bombed  by  the 
Vletcong. 

These  rebels  have  the  most  vital  things 
that  men  can  fight  for  at  stake,  and  it  does 
not  make  them  less  determined  to  win  when 
we  destroy  their  villages  and  families  with 
high  explosives  and  napalm  and  defoliate 
their  countryside  with  chemicals.  We  must 
not  think  that  in  using  these  methods  we 
are  killing  Vletcong  alone,  for  much  larger 
numbers  of  villagers  also  die.  A  dispatch 
of  March  22  from  Saigon  to  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  says:  "The  spectacle  of  children  lying 
hall  alive  with  napalm  burns  across  their 
bodies  was  revolting  to  both  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  who  entered  the  village." 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  Vletcong  are 
winning  the  war.  They  control  and  govern 
some  two-thirds  of  South  Vietnam  and  there 
Is  small  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
time  to  put  into  effect  the  plans  which  we 
have  for  mastering  the  country  and  making 
it  into  a  showcase  of  contented  living.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  for 
nearly  20  years,  first  against  French  rule, 
then  against  American  control,  and  they  are 
desperately  tired  of  the  never-ending  strife. 
Tbfy  may  turn  neutralist  at  any  time. 

In  these  circiunstances  we  hear  increasing- 
ly demands  and  plans  for  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  to  stop  all  aid  from  the  north.  It 
is  wholly  righteous  for  us  to  pour  mountain- 
ous aid,  including  many  troops,  into  South 
Vietnam,  but  diabolically  wicked  for  trickles 
of  aid  to  come  in  from  North  Vietnam  The 
advocates  of  victory  at  any  price  see  these 
supply  routes  destroyed  first,  then  the  cities 
of  North  Vietnam,  if  necessary,  and  finally 
those  of  China,  if  the  Chinese  intervene,  as 
they  have  already  promised  to  do  If  we  at- 
tack North  Vietnam.  They  made  the  same 
pledge  when  we  invaded  North  Korea  in  1950. 
It  is  questioned  now  that  the  Soviets  would 
honor  their  alliance  obligations  to  defend 
China  against  us.  yet  Walter  Llppmann 
warned  us,  on  July  3,  that  "we  must  avoid  the 
extreme  of  wishful  thinking,  which  Is  to  be- 
lieve that  'n  a  war  between  China  and  the 
United  States  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
neutral  or  on  our  side."  We  should  remem- 
ber, too,  that  on  February  25,  1964,  the  So- 
viet Union  warned  the  United  States  that  if 
we  extend  the  war  into  North  Vietnam  the 
Soviet  people  would  render  "the  necessary 
assistance  and  support"  to  "the  national  lib- 
eration struggle  in  South  Vietnam."  -  We 
might  recall  thoughtfully  also  that  years  of 
bombing  everything  in  sight  In  Korea  did  not 
give  us  victory  there.  There,  too,  we  had 
total  control  of  the  air. 

It  is  quite  true  that  China  is  in  poor  shape 
to  fight  and  it  is  equally  true  that  from  our 
bases  off  her  shores  we  have  the  p>ower  in 
turn  China  into  a  vast,  helpless  morass,  or 
a  desert,  with  our  conventional  and  atomic 
bombs.  The  targets  are  all  pinpointed,  ready 
for  the  death  of  unlimited  millions  of  Chi- 
nese. If  it  be  granted  that  a  nuclear  world 
war  could  be  avoided,  we  have  the  power  to 
work  our  will  upon  China.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Chinese  leaders  would  fail 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  North  Vietnam  if  we 
attack  her.  They  believe  deeply  in  the  kind 
of  war  which  won  them  control  c'  China  and 
which  Is  winning  In  South  Vietnam.  There 
is  also  strong  reason  to  believe  that  they 
think  we  would  not  risk  the  worldwide  con- 
sequences of  destroying  their  country  with 
our  superweapons. 

This  is  the  alternative  to  making  peace 
which  faces  us.  On  August  3.  1964,  the  re- 
liable Australian  correspondent  Denis  Warner 
described  the  continued  administrative  and 
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military  decline  in  South  Vietnam;  the  re- 
lentless rise  of  the  Vletcong  forces  to  some 
250,000,  Including  battle-tested  reserves;  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  ability  to  send  his  15  divisions 
throughout  southeast  Asia,  followed  by 
"the  Chinese  divisions  that  lie  behind."  Say- 
ing flatly  that  victory  for  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  is  out,  Warner  could  find 
no  military  counter  within  our  capacity  ex- 
cept nuclear  war.  In  othMNwords,  we  would 
have  to  destroy  Vietnam,  at  least,  perhaps 
most  of  southeast  Asia  and  presumably 
China,  to  win.  "The  war."  he  said,  "would 
have  to  be  nuclear  or  it  would  be  lost." 

Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam? 
Before  we  slide  gradually  into  such  a  hu- 
man and  moral  catastrophe  we  ought  to  ask 
ourselves  very  carefully  what  it  is  that  we  are 
fighting  for  in  South  Vietnam.  For  "free- 
dom," it  is  most  commonly  said.  That  is  a 
word  that  comes  easily  to  the  tongue  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Asiatic  Commu- 
nists do  live  under  many  regimentations  and 
controls.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  small 
reason  to  believe  that  we  could  win  a  fair 
election  in  South  Vietnam  and  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  could  win  an  election  cover- 
ing the  entire  country.  Among  other  reasons, 
the  Vietnamese  know  that  degrading  poverty 
and  destitution  have  been  eliminated  In 
China,  and  the  liberty  to  eat  is  an  elemental 
one.  They  would  vote  also  for  freedom  from 
war  and  foreign  control. 

In  the  Eisenhower  years  it  used  to  be  said 
that  we  must  not  lose  the  tungsten  mines 
and  rubber  plantations  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  latter  are  still  mainly  in  French  hands, 
and  the  French  want  the  war  stopped  to  save 
their  investments.  They  still  have  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  lose.  There  is  also  much 
surplus  rice  in  South  Vietnam,  of  which  we 
too  have  a  surplus.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
our  reason  for  being  in  South  Vietnam,  be- 
yond economic  motives.  Is  a  belief  that  this 
peninsula  Is  an  extremely  strategic  spot  and 
that  if  it  "went"  Communist  all  southeast 
Asia  and  beyond  would  turn  Red. 

This  Is  the  domino  theory  which  has  been 
used  to  justify  every  move  In  the  cold  war. 
In  1947  it  was  said  that  If  Greece  went  Com- 
munist so  would  Turkey,  the  Middle  East, 
Iran,  and  beyond.  So.  too.  would  Italy  and 
France  in  the  West.  In  1950  the  Korean  war 
was  justified  in  the  same  way.  We  have  been 
taught  likewise  that  If  Formosa  were  lost  the 
Chinese  would  soon  take  the  Philippines, 
then  Hawaii,  then  Catalina  Island,  and  our 
own  Pacific  coast. 

Under  this  theory  any  American  interven- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  can  be  justified. 
If  South  Vietnam  goes,  it  is  said,  then  a 
long  set  of  standing  dominoes  will  fall  down 
through  New  Zealand  to  the  south  polar 
continent,  which  fortunately  has  been  neu- 
tralized. But  would  they?  The  Vietnamese 
are  a  tough  and  patriotic  people.  They  were 
ruled  by  China  for  centuries  and  have  no 
wish  to  be  again.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  Red  China  has  dominated  North  Viet- 
nam or  North  Korea.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  helped  them  both  to  industrialize,  from 
her  own  limited  means.  China  hopes  to  cut 
a  big  figure  politically  throughout  the  vast 
underdeveloped  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Would  she  begin  by  making  colonies  out  of 
her  small  neighbors?  North  Vietnam  and 
China  do  need  the  surplus  rice  of  South 
Vietnam,  but  would  they  take  it  without 
payment? 

Of  course  it  is  unthinkable  to  us  that  South 
Korea  or  South  Vietnam  should  become  Com- 
munist, but  Is  that  automatically  involved  in 
peace  settlements  which  would  neutralize 
both  states  by  international  agreements  be- 
tween the  great  powers,  including  China? 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  establish  peace 
between  the  divided  halves  of  Vietnam  and 
Korea  and  permit  them  to  trade  with  each 
other.  There  could  be  many  slow  stages  in 
the  drawing  together  of  the  north  and  south 


states.  Neither  would,  or  should,  give  up  its 
presently  established  life  quickly  or  without 
compromises  and  guarantees.  I  venture  the 
belief  that  we  cannot  prevent  the  reunion 
of  these  divided  peoples  indefinitely,  but 
that  we  can  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  done 
gradually  and  by  agreement,  by  revolution,  or 
by  war. 

War  with  China? 

Peaceful  agreements  would  of  course  in- 
volve moderating  our  hostility  to  China,  but 
is  that  really  impossible?  I  well  remember 
how  we  used  to  love  the  Chinese,  when  they 
were  ragged,  docile  heathen*,  the  subjects 
of  our  devoted  missionary  efforts.  But  since 
they  became  fighting  men  and  Reds  I  note 
that  they  have  become  totally  wicked.  How- 
ever, I  observe  also  that  we  have  been  able 
to  start  ending  the  cold  war  with  the  equally 
wicked  Russians  after  they  gained  missile 
power  capable  of  destroying  us. 

This,  too,  will  happen  in  China  in  the 
next  10  or  20  years,  after  which  there  will  be 
no  question  of  our  clinging  to  the  fringes 
of  China  and  occupying  islands  in  the  For- 
mosa Strait  which  she  believes  to  be  hers. 
When  China  gains  the  power  to  destroy  us 
she  will  take  control  of  the  fringes  of  east 
Asia  and  leave  it  to  us  to  convert  a  local  war 
into  a  world  holocaust.  The  basic  choice 
before  us  is  between  destroying  China  with 
our  nation-killing  weapons  soon  or  begin- 
ning to  make  peace  with  her,  as  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  doing.  We  must 
choose  the  latter  course  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  civilized  people,  and  we  could  begin  by 
permitting  China  to  take  the  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  which  is  guaranteed  to  her 
by  its  charter,  before  the  other  members 
seat  her  anyway.  Then  we  could  work  for 
the  neutralization  and  real  self-government 
of  the  people  of  Formosa,  while  that  is  still 
a  possible  solution. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can 
much  longer  control  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean, 
including  the  edges  of  Asia,  against  the  will 
of  the  great  powers  and  vast  populations 
which  live  there.  As  in  Europe,  we  shall 
have  to  accept  the  fact  that  World  War  II 
did  have  great  and  Irreversible  consequences 
in  Asia.  Max  Freedman  wrote  from  London 
on  May  28  that  "it  is  difficult  for  any  British 
official  to  feel  that  Washington  can  have  any 
enduring  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  except  at  a  price  in  men  and 
money  which  the  American  people  will  re- 
fuse to  pay." "  On  May  17  James  Reston 
wrote  that  the  French  had  learned  three 
things:  that  however  much  the  Vietnamese 
might  differ  from  the  Chinese  they  hated 
them  less  than  the  white  man;  that  they  are 
tough  soldiers;  and  that  no  Western  power 
could  be  established  against  China's  bor- 
ders." "> 

We  are  now  learning  the  same  things  the 
same  hard  way,  but  fortunately  we  do  have 
leaders  who  recognize  the  inevitable.  With 
his  usual  courage  and  candor.  Senator  Wayne 
MoHSE  was  the  first  high  cfHclal  to  challenge 
the  futility  of  our  adventure  In  South  Viet- 
name.  He  pointed  out  that  we  have  always 
considered  southeast  Asia  to  be  beyond  our 
defense  perimeter  and  demanded  an  end  to 
our  Vietnamese  adventure.  On  March  10. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  made 
the  same  demand.  He  asked  that  we  stop 
wasting  billions  of  dollars  "seeking  vainly  in 
this  remote  jungle  to  shore  up  self-serving 
corrupt  dynasts  or  their  self-imposed  succes- 
sors." He  considered  every  additional  life 
sacrificed  in  this  forlorn  adventure  a  tragedy. 
He  did  not  say,  either,  every  "American"  life. 
On  February  19,  1964,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  made 
a  deeply  impressive  address  in  which  he  de- 
nied that  any  American  national  interest 
justified  our  assumption  of  primary  respon- 
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sibility  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  "We  have," 
be  said,  "teetered  too  long  on  the  brink  of 
turning  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  is  still  a 
Vietnamese  war,  into  an  American  war  to  be 
paid  for  primarily  with  American  lives."  ^ 
He  was  strongly  supported  by  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  who  deplored  the  way  in 
which  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  was 
"locked  in  rigid,  inflexible  terms."  He  urged 
greater  support  of  President  de  Gaulle's  diplo- 
macy, which  calls  for  neutralizing  Vietnam, 
and  a  less  emotional  and  less  abusive  discus- 
sion of  Communist  China. 

On  March  25,  1964,  Senator  Pulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, made  his  historic  address  on  thinking 
unthinkable  thoughts.  He  did  not  ask  for 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  but  he  did 
condemn  the  "relegating  of  an  increasing 
number  of  ideas  and  viewpoints  to  a  growing 
category  of  'unthinkable  thoughts.' "  He 
noted  that  when  we  refuse  to  believe  some- 
thing because  it  displeases  or  frightens  us, 
"then  the  gap  between  fact  and  perception 
becomes  a  chasm  and  actions  become  irrele- 
vant and  irrational."  He  urged  us  to  think 
"about  the  festering  war  in  Vietnam." 

On  July  10  a  statement  signed  by  5,000  uni- 
versity professors  was  issued  in  Washington 
calling  for  the  neutralization  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam. '- 

It  was  doubtless  Impossible  for  the  John- 
son administration  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  making  peace  in  southeast  Asia  and  with 
China  until  after  the  1964  political  campaign 
was  over.  Now  it  will  fail  to  do  so  at  its 
peril.  A  Lou  Harris  opinion  poll  has  already 
shown  that  more  people  favored  neutralizing 
South  Vietnam  than  opposed  it,  and  that 
45  percent  opposed  expanding  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam  and  only  26  percent  favored 
escalation."  President  Johnson  must  know, 
also,  that  the  Republicans  won  the  1952  elec- 
tion on  the  frustrations  of  the  Korean  war 
and  that  they  could  win  in  1968  on  the  frus- 
trations of  another  endless  war  to  regulate 
affairs  on  China's  borders.  Surely  the  Presi- 
dent is  astute  enough  to  avoid  carrying  the 
albatross  onus  of  a  "Johnson's  war."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  can  carry  the  country  with 
him  if  he  exerts  strong  leadership  in  making 
peace  in  Asia.  The  current  Republican  de- 
mand for  victory  and  liberty  in  every  part 
of  the  world  is  nothing  less  than  a  demand 
for  American  domination  of  the  earth,  but 
it  is  far  too  late  for  that.  We  have  learned 
the  limits  of  our  power  In  Europe,  and  the 
limitations  of  our  sway  in  Asia  must  also 
be  learned.  This  will  be  very  painful,  since, 
as  George  Kennan  said  recently,  the  Ameri- 
can tendency  is  "to  view  any  war  in  which 
we  might  be  involved  not  as  a  means  of 
achieving  limited  objectives  •  •  •  but  as  a 
struggle  to  the  death  between  total  virtue 
and  total  evU."  " 

Our  greatest  investment  in  Vietnam  Is  in 
prestige,  but  is  our  prestige  to  be  conserved 
by  making  a  bad  matter  steadily  worse?  It 
cannot  truthfully  be  denied  that  the  results 
of  our  efforts  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  have 
been  In  both  cases:  division  and  tyranny, 
war  and  desolation,  poverty  and  unhap- 
plness  for  these  small  peoples.  We  have  also 
achieved  almost  exactly  the  same  results  In 
Laos.  Is  this  the  way  to  conserve  the  prestige 
of  the  leader  of  the  free  world?  And  Is 
wise  and  courageous  action  on  our  part  to 
end  such  evils  Incapable  of  generating 
prestige? 

The  Urgency  of  Negotiation 

The  first  essential  Is  to  recognize  that  our 
gamble  In  Vietnam  has  failed.  In  the  6 
months  since  this  article  was  first  written 
the  situation  has  gone  from  bad  to  much 
worse,  both  militarily  and  politically.    Coup 
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has  succeeded  coup  and  the  military  defeats 
have  grown  in  magnitude.  We  tried  hard 
to  prove  that  we  could  learn  antiguerriUa 
war,  for  application  on  all  continents,  and 
we  have  failed.  We  could  not  succeed  as  alien 
mentors  against  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Now  there  are  almost  no  moral  re- 
sources left  In  South  Vietnam  for  continuing 
the  war.  Twenty  years  of  it  are  more  than 
enough. 

Yet,  astovmdlngly,  there  are  people  In 
Washington  who  now  propound  the  doctrine 
of  going  on  with  the  manageable  mess. 
Newsweek  reported  this  development  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1965,  quoting  a  specialist  as  saying: 
"It  may  take  10  years  or  more  of  no-win  and 
no-lose.  •  •  •  But  with  the  resources  at 
hand  we  can  control  this  thing  and  bring  it 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion." 

This  assumption  that  the  long  deteriora- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  can  somehow  be  held 
in  suspension  defies  all  of  the  forces  which 
are  operating  there.  As  one  commenator  on 
the  1964  CBS  Annual  World  Affairs  Roundup 
said  about  Diem's  10  years  as  otir  man  In 
Saigon,  these  were  wasted  years.  We  sup- 
ported an  Image,  an  illusion.  Shall  we  now 
waste  another  decade  In  trying  to  support 
a  kaleidoscope  of  unpopular  rulers? 

This  is  a  self-defeating  endeavor.  As 
W.  M.  Bagby  observed  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  December  5,  "The  more  overt  our  inter- 
vention, the  more  Saigon  appears  to  be  our 
puppet.  We  caruiot  successfully  support 
dictatorships  propped  up  by  feudal  lords 
and  white  men,"  and  "China  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  South  East  Asia  by  white  men."  If 
our  basic  purpose  Is  to  keep  her  out,  we  would 
defeat  It  by  extending  the  war  and  bringing 
in  Chinese  troops.  Only  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement can  really  forestall  the  entry  of 
Chinese  troops,  first  into  North  Vietnam  and 
then  in  the  South — an  eventuality  that  all 
Vietnamese  dread. 

Inevitably,  too,  by  our  very  presence  In 
Vietnam  we  are  dealing  with  China.  We 
are  not  dealing  simply  with  the  3  million 
people  in  the  corrupt  city  of  Saigon,  but  with 
some  40  million  Vietnamese,  with  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  Chinese,  and  with 
the  Korean  people.  Each  of  these  three  na- 
tions is  determined  to  have  unity  an.fi  free- 
dom from  foreign  control,  including  ours. 

Objections  to  Negotiation 
But,  it  is  said,  our  whole  Asian  policy 
would  crumble  if  we  turned  toward  negotia- 
tions with  Peiping.  The  reply  is,  said  Em- 
mett  Hughes  in  Newsweek,  January  11,  1965: 
"We  do  not  seriously  possess  an  Asian  policy. 
Since  World  War  II  we  have  simply  rtished — 
or  stumbled — toward  various  ramparts."  He 
might  have  added  that  this  la  the  very 
essence  of  the  Trtmaan  doctrine,  which 
launched  us  upon  our  antlrevolutlonary 
career. 

To  the  objection  that  we  cannot  negotiate 
from  weakness,  Hughes  replies  that  the  truth 
is  that  one  oniy  negotiates  from  a  position 
of  weakness.  Victors  Impose  terms.  He 
denies  also  that  we  have  no  negotiable  assets 
to  employ.  We  could  offer  to  reduce  oiir 
forces  In  Korea  sharply,  without  eliminating 
a  tripwire  there,  and  China  greatly  needs 
trade  with  tis. 

This  Is  one  of  those  rare  moments  when 
levelheaded  men  in  the  Congress  and  among 
our  citizens  can  exert  themselves  effectively 
to  turn  their  country  from  a  bankrupt  course 
into  one  that  would  bring  both  honor  and 
profit  to  tis.  Time,  too.  is  short.  General 
de  Gaulle  is  almost  certainly  right  In  believ- 
ing that  each  succeeding  month  will  see  the 
growth  of  Communist  strength  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  might  remember  also  that  It 
was  the  never-ending  losses  of  French  officers 
that  signalized  French  defeat  In  Vietnam. 
Yet  we  have  already  committed  enotogh  of 
our  instructor  officers  and  noncoma  to 
Vietnam  to  man  4  of  our  16  divisions,  and 
we  have  already  suffered  1,800  casualties. 
(Bernard  B.  Fall,  In  the  New  Republic,  Jan. 


16,    1965.)      Are   we    incapable   of   learning 
from  the  hard  experience  of  others? 

But  the  warhawlcs  cry  in  unison:  "If  we 
accept  neutralization  that  wfll  certainly  be 

Slowed  soon  by  a  Communist  takeover." 
at  could  be.  The  longrun  probability  is 
that  all  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  may  have  to 
live  through  a  period  of  evolving  communism, 
just  as  the  East  Eiu-opeans  are.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  peace  in  South  Vietnam  would 
mean  strong  participation  in  the  Government 
by  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  po- 
litical arm  of  the  Vletcong.  But  It  does  not 
follow  that  a  coalition  government  would 
fail.  James  Robinson,  the  southeast  Asia 
expert  of  NBC,  said  on  December  29:  "What 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  a  historical 
evolution.  A  neutrality  there  like  Cambodia's 
Is  feasible.  What  we  would  have  would  be  a 
coalition  government  that  would  last  a  long 
time." 

Is  this  a  worse  prospect  that  deepening 
anarchy  in  South  Vietnam  and  a  complete 
Communist  takeover?  Peter  Grose  reported 
from  Saigon  in  the  New  York  Times  on  No- 
vember 8  that  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(which  is  not  entirely  Communist)  already 
has  a  shadow  goveriunent  which  covers  all 
of  South  Vietnam,"  backed  by  powerful  pro- 
fessional and  guerrilla  forces  and  biding  its 
time  for  a  moment  when  leaders  In  Saigon 
ttirn  in  desperation  to  request  a  cease-flre. 
These  parallel  hierarchies,  wrote  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger on  January  14,  "have  spread  Inexora- 
bly as  Saigon's  national  administration  has 
rotted.  The  fractional  area  it  still  holds  is 
contested  by  rival  warlords  and  political 
cliques.  The  disaster  hitherto  nibbling  at 
oiu:  heels  now  stares  us  In  the  f£ice." 

What  is  feasible? 

How  much  longer,  too,  can  we  continue  to 
treat  enormous  China  as  something  which 
does  not  exist,  but  which  must  be  svu-- 
rounded  and  contained?  Surely  this  Is  an 
immaturity  which  we  can  no  longer  afford. 
We  need  to  remember  rapidly  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  not  only  the  largest  people  In  the 
world  but  by  far  the  oldest  In  civilization, 
and  perhaps  the  ablest.  Certainly  they  have 
an  unparalleled  ability  to  survive.  They  are 
now  united  and  strongly  organized  to  ad- 
vance Into  the  20th  century.  It  will  be  in- 
finitely better  for  us  to  help  them  with  trade 
than  to  fear  and  hate  and  fight  them.  Again 
it  is  left  to  west  coast  leaders  to  see  this. 
Gov.  Pat  Brown,  of  California,  recently  said 
in  Washington:  "We  have  tried  to  get  the 
world  to  join  us  In  rejecting  all  economic 
and  political  ties  with  China."  This  policy 
"has  failed,  as  the  steady  Increase  In  trade 
with  the  Chinese  Conunimlsts  demonstrates. 
All  we  have  left  is  the  vigorous  hostility  of 
the  Chinese  which  our  policy  has  pro- 
voked." " 

It  is  time  we  realized  that  such  hatreds 
and  such  adventtires  as  the  Vietnamese  war 
cannot  be  afforded.  Twice  In  my  lifetime  the 
world  has  lived  through  the  long  agonies  of 
worldjjtar.  In  1914  the  big  governments 
bljwrtlered,  sttunbled,  and  slid  Into  war.  Be- 
fore 1939  three  raging,  tearing  aggressor  gov- 
ernments plunged  the  world  into  war — Hit- 
ler's Germany,  Mussolini's  Italy,  and  Tojo's 
Japan.  Today  we  are  having  ovir  very  last 
chance  to  organize  all  of  the  governments 
and  peoples — including  the  Chinese — into 
one  group,  the  United  Nations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  law  and  order  and  coop- 
eration among  them,  in  the  atomic  age.  If 
we  fail  in  this.  Western  civilization,  at  the 
least,  win  cease  to  exist.  The  choice  before 
us  is  that  simple  and  plain. 

We  voMSt  therefore  shake  off  the  ciirrent 
dangerous  deltislon  that  strong-arm  tactics 
cannot  only  seize  control  of  a  great  political 
party  but  get  us  anything  we  want  in  the 
world.  We  must  work  Instead  to  establish  a 
world  community  of  all  the  peoples,  while 
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there  Is  still  time.  "Let  us,"  said  President 
Kennedy  more  than  a  year  ago,  "make  the 
most  of  this  opportunity  and  every  oppor- 
tunity, to  reduce  tension,  to  slow  down  the 
perilous  arms  race,  and  to  check  the  world's 
slide  to  final  annihilation."  '• 

This  Is  certainly  the  only  feasible  course 
to  take.  It  means  giving  up  some  of  our 
aspirations  for  power  on  China's  borders, 
some  of  our  fixations  that  all  Communist  rule 
Is  wholly  vile  and  that  the  law  of  social 
evolution  never  works  In  Communist  coun- 
tries. If  power  Is  what  we  must  live  by.  we 
can  stUl  patrol  most  of  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  with  our  great  sea  and  air  armadas. 
We  can  still  defend  the  Philippines  from 
Invasion,  as  we  should,  and  perhaps  Japan, 
though  we  cannot  much  longer  prevent  a 
large  trade  and  closer  relations  between  Ja- 
pan and  China.  We  can  also  help  to  stabi- 
lize the  great  Indonesia-Malaysia  region. 
"  A  very  impressive  book  by  Robert  G.  Wes- 
son has  demonstrated  with  great  cogency 
that  our  economic  power  base  Is  declining 
rapidly,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"Already,"  he  warns,  "the  day  Is  late."  Since 
1945  our  power  "to  shape  events  has  shrunk 
to  less  than  half  of  what  it  was"  and  "the 
next  15  years  may  well  see  America's  poten- 
tial In  the  world  halved  again."  Instead  of 
opposing  the  rise  of  other  powers,  he  urges 
us  to  accept  the  reality  of  becoming  "one  of 
several  equals"  In  a  multipolar  world.  The 
United  States,  he  cautions,  "does  not  have 
leisurely  time  to  become  accustomed  to  a 
world  changing  to  Its  detriment."  His  final 
admonition  is  that  "the  fixation  of  the  cold 
war  obscures  vision,  but  reason  can  still  play 
a  part  in  making  the  best  of  an  unpromising 
and  worsening  situation.  With  cool  thought, 
much  can  be  done  to  bring  to  pass  that  civil- 
ization means  good,  not  evil."" 

Certainly  we  will  faU  in  the  Pacific  vmless 
we  look  beyond  power  to  friendly  relations 
with  China,  to  helping  her  to  Improve  the 
life  of  her  great  people,  as  the  Rvisslans  have 
already  improved  theirs,  thus  Joining  the 
ranks  of  the  more  contented  and  satisfied 
peoples.  We  have  become  good  neighbors 
with  the  Japanese,  whose  Hiroshima  ashes 
tell  them  that  they  can  have  no  future  war 
with  China.  The  same  ashes,  which  we  do 
not  like  to  remember,  should  tell  xis  that  we 
too  must  become  good  neighbors  with  China 
and  that  this  Is  the  best  way  to  be  truly 
helpful  to  her  small  neighbors,  who  could 
become  prosperous  If  we  removed  from  them 
the  grievous  burdens  of  arms,  war,  and  sun- 
dered nationhoods." 

The  escalation  course 
As  this  article  Is  printed,  the  alternative 
Is  all  too  clear.  No  one  could  read  the  eight 
main  articles  and  leading  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  14,  1965,  with- 
out  knowing   that   the   United   States   had 


started  on  a  collision  course  toward  a  nu- 
clear world  war,  one  which  would  kill  100 
million  of  us.     (McNamara's  figure.) 

If  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  escalated  nauch 
further,  no  man  may  be  able  to  stop  It. 
Or,  If  catastrophe  be  avoided,  we  are  headed 
toward  a  vast  "limited"  war  throughout  east 
Asia  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  and 
North  Korean  armies,  a  war  which  could  not 
be  won.  Nor  would  the  responsibility  be  ac- 
cepted or  borne — In  1968  or  at  any  time — by 
the  leading  voices  now  crying  for  more  and 
bigger  bombings.  Including  China's  nuclear 
installations.  If  holocaust  or  exhaustion  are 
to  be  avoided.  President  Johnson  Is  entitled 
to  strong  and  Insistent  backing  by  his  true 
supporters  for  a  policy  of  making  peace  In 
the  Far  East.  The  disaster  alleged  to  be  In- 
volved In  political  falling  dominoes  Is  minor 
and  imcertaln  when  compared  to  the  Immi- 
nent peril  of  the  escalating  military  ones. 

Our  good  name  in  the  world  Is  also  at 
stake.  We  cannot  compensate  for  losing  the 
guerrilla  war  by  Imperiling  everyone  on  earth. 
In  the  nuclear  age  there  Is  no  prestige  in 
making  war,  or  in  trying  to  determine  the 
Internal  affairs  and  civil  wars  of  little  nations 
everywhere.  Nationalism  Is  defeating  all 
those  who  make  this  attempt,  and  It  will 
continue  to  do  so.  There  Is  prestige  In  lead- 
ing for  peace.  In  the  terms  of  the  Times  edi- 
torial, this  Is  a  time  to  achieve  greatness  by 
restraint.  It  Is  also  high  time  for  a  peace 
conference  in  which  the  United  Nations  plays 
the  healing  role  for  which  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  Is  so  well  fitted. 


Mr.  President,  I  Implore  you  to  take  this 
honorable  way  out  of  the  morass  in  south- 
east Asia  In  which  we  are  being  engulfed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Florence  H.  Luscomb. 


WD.  F.  Fleming.  "The  Turn  Toward 
Peace,"  the  Annals,  January  1964,  pp.  157- 
169. 

"  Robert  G.  Wesson,  "The  American  Prob- 
lem: the  Cold  War  in  Perspective"  (New 
York:  Abelard-Schuman,  1963),  pp.  6,  276, 
280. 

I'On  July  27,  1964,  Newsweek  (p.  41)  pub- 
lished a  careful  estimate  of  China's  readi- 
ness for  war  with  us  over  Vietnam.  It  de- 
scribed modem  new  Chinese  towns  along  the 
border;  "about  300.000  troops  In  the  area, 
with  another  200.000  In  reserve";  two  full 
air  force  armies  with  1,200  jet  fighter  planes 
nearby;  and  thousands  of  Vietnamese  train- 
ing In  the  hills. 

On  July  18  Henry  Tanner  cabled  from 
Moscow  to  the  New  York  Times  that  Soviet 
oflaclals  have  made  It  plain  to  foreigners  on 
many  occasions  that  the  Kremlin  could  not 
hope  to  avoid  being  dragged  Into  any  full- 
scale  war  In  Vietnam  Involving  the  United 
States. 


Exhibit  3 

CAMBRmGE.  Mass., 

February  20, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  American  policies  In 
Vietnam: 

1.  Make  a  "scrap  of  paper"  out  of  oiu'  sol- 
emn pledge  to  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force  to  dlstiirb"  the  1964  Geneva 
agreements  which  prohibited  "the  Introduc- 
tion Into  Vietnam  of  foreign  troops  and  mili- 
tary personnel  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  arms 
and  munitions"  and  specified  that  "no  mili- 
tary base  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  state 
may  be  established." 

2.  Have  added  to  history  a  second  "day 
of  infamy"  with  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 

3.  Have  killed  American  boys  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  Vietnamese  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

4.  Are  trapping  us  Into  another  Korea 
which  will  slaughter  Americans  by  the 
thousands. 

5.  Have  burned  alive  countless  babies  and 
mothers  with  the  napalm  we  have  supplied 
to  drop  on  peasant  villages  where  Vletcong 
are  "suspected"  of  being. 

6.  Have  saddled  on  the  Vietnamese  people 
an  endless  succession  of  \mdemocratlc,  bar- 
barous and  corrupt  governments  hated  by  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  people. 

7.  Assert  America's  right  to  dictate  half 
the  world  away  what  kind  of  government  any 
people  may  establish. 

8.  Are  losing  all  Asia  to  us,  making  Asians 
hate   and   fear  us  as  ruthless   imperialists. 

9.  Are  criminal  "brinkmanship" — gam- 
bling with  world  war  and  the  destruction  of 
the  hiiman  race. 

These  policies  are  utter  madness  and  can 
only  lead  America  to  disaster. 

Oiu"  security,  national  interest,  and  honca: 
require  that  the  United  States  agree  to  end- 
ing the  war  and  negotiating  peace,  by  recon- 
vening the  Geneva  Conference  In  order  to 
establish  a  free  and  Independent  South  Viet- 
nam which  shall  be  neutral  and  without 
bases,  military  forces,  or  arms  of  any  foreign 
state,  and  with  a  government  democratically 
elected  by  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 


AMERICA  WILL  BE  PROUD  OF 
RAMPART  DAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
finally  released  a  very  important  report 
on  the  market  for  power  that  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Rampart  Dam  on  the  Yukon 
River  in  Alaska.  The  massive  study  of 
the  Interior  Department  encompasses  re- 
search performed  by  all  bureaus  of  the 
agency  concerned  with  the  Rampart 
project.  Participating  in  preparation  of 
the  report  were  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
Department  has  emphasized  that  the  re- 
port, which  is  approximately  1,000  pages 
long  and  divided  into  three  parts,  is  a 
report  of  the  field  oflBces  of  the  bureaus 
involved  and  does  not  represent  the  final 
Rampart  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Upon  release  of  the  report.  Secretary 
UdaJl  appointed  a  six-man  task  force  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  field  reports  with 
a  view  to  developing  the  definitive  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  on 
Rampart. 

Mr.  Gus  Norwood,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Northwest  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, and  the  organization  he  serves 
have  long  been  strong  supporters  of  the 
Rampart  project  and  have  given  invalu- 
able assistance  to  those  who  look  forward 
eagerly  to  its  construction.  When  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  released  its 
recent  report,  Mr.  Norwood  made  a 
prompt  analysis  of  the  document  which 
is  published  in  the  March  edition  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Public  Power  Bulletin. 
As  Mr.  Norwood's  knowledgeable  com- 
mentary on  the  report  is  very  useful  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  Rampart,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  "America  Will  Be  Proud  of  Ram- 
part Dam"  be  included  in  the  record  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Will  Be  Proud  of  Rampart  Dam 
(By  Gus  Norwood) 

The  Nation  that  built  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Hoover,  Shasta,  Fontana,  and  many  other 
great  works,  now  approaches  the  hour  oi 
decision  on  the  greatest  dam  of  all. 

In  a  moniunental  report,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  earlier  Corps  of  Engineers  report  that 
Rampart  Dam  is  feasible. 

The  long,  rocky  road  toward  construction 
of  Rampart  Dam  in  Alaska  passed  another 
milestone  February  9,  1965,  with  publication 
of  the  three-volTime,  998-page  Department  oi 
the  Interior  "field  report." 

Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  initiated  the 
next  step  by  appointing  a  six-man  task  force 
to  review  the  field  report  and  consider  tne 
comments  which  will  be  submitted  by  tne 
Governor  of  Alaska,  Federal  agencies  and  in- 
terested citizens  and  organizations. 
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The  report  is  conservative  and  in  fact  leans 
over  backward  to  consider  possible  negative 
factors,  assumed  high  construction  costs, 
slow  development  of  markets,  and  full  repay- 
ment within  50  years. 

The  5-lnch  thick  report  is  not  available 
lor  public  distribution.  A  limited  nvunber  of 
copies  has  been  Issued  to  the  reviewing  agen- 
".les.  major  Alaska  newspapers,  key  libraries, 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation  and  In- 
terested associations  such  as  Yukon  Power 
for  America  and  the  Northwest  Public  Power 
Association. 

"Field  Report,  Rampart  Project,  Alaska, 
Market  for  Power  and  Effect  of  Project  on 
Natural  Resources,"  in  three  volumes,  998 
pages,  January  1965,  125  tables,  54  plates  and 
26  photographs,  8  by  lOi/z  Inches,  com- 
prising preface  and  10  parts,  transmitted 
February  9.  1965.  by  Burke  Riley,  Department 
of  the  Interior  Regional  Coordinator  for 
Alaska  to  Col.  Clare  F.  Farley,  District  Engi- 
neer, Corps  of  Engineers.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  re{X)rt  was  prepared  pursuant  to  the 
Army-Interior  Agreement  of  March  14.  1962. 
It  is  a  coordinated  study  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, Alaska  Railroad  and  Geological  Survey. 

task  force  to  review 
To  assist  him  In  arriving  at  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  discussion  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for  a  Joint  recom- 
mendation to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  February  11,  1965,  appointed 
a  six-man  task  force  headed  by  Hemry  P.  Caul- 
field.  Jr..  Director  of  Interior's  resources 
program  staff;  Joseph  M.  Morgan,  Division 
of  Water  and  Power  Development;  James  T. 
McBroom,  Fish  and  Wildlife;  Joseph  C.  Mc- 
Casklll,  Mineral  Resources  Division;  Rod- 
erick H.  Riley,  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs:  and 
Eugene  Zumwalt,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

EAMPART     DAM     FACTS 

The  project  as  designed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  calls  for  a  530-foot  dam  with  a 
head  of  465  feet,  280-mlle  reservoir  covering 
10,600  square  miles,  with  storage  capacity  of 
1,265  billion  acre-feet,  4-foot  average  annual 
drawdown,  average  annual  flow  of  113,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  reservoir  filling  period 
of  22  years,  proposed  18  units  of  280,000  kilo- 
watts or  5,040,000  kilowatts  producing  34.2 
billion  kilowatts  per  hour  firm  energy,  with 
prime  power  of  3,904,000  kilowatts.  Invest- 
ment Is  estimated  at  $1.1  billion  plus  $650 
to  $1,120  million  for  transmission  plus  a 
Fish  and  Wildlife  request  of  $580.5  million. 
Physically  the  dam  would  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  Grand  Coulee  but  produce  2>4 
times  as  much  energy. 

FIVE     marketing    CASES 

For  an  assumed  dam  and  transmission  cost 
of  $1.85  billion  the  cost  of  power  is  estimated 
at  2.05  mills  at  bus  bar  and  3.48  at  load 
centers. 

The  most  pessimistic  Case  I,  assuming 
very  slow  load  growth,  would  result  in  de- 
livered power  at  4.62  to  7.01  mills  leaving 
out  Pish  and  Wildlife  requests. 

All  five  transmission  case  studies  assume 
basic  xise  of  500  kllovolts  alternating  current 
with  two  lines  to  the  Juneau  or  Haines 
area,  and  either  two  or  three  to  the  Anchor- 
age area. 

Case  IV  includes  the  dramatic  500  kilo- 
volt  direct  current  line  2,000  miles  to 
Snohomish  at  a  $514  million  cost,  1.330.000 
kilowatts  delivery  capacity  and  a  delivery 
or  transmission  cost  of  1.91  mills  at  100  per- 
cent load  factor  and  2.72  mills  at  70  percent 
load  factor.  To  this  transmission  cost  wovild 
be  added  the  bus  bar  cost  of  2.1  to  2.4  mllla, 
thus  making  the  Seattle  price  about  4  mills 


at  100  percent  load  factor  and  5  mills  at  70 
percent  loaxi  factor. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  construc- 
tion cost  would  be  as  high  as  the  $375,000 
per  mile  for  500  kllovolt  transmission  lines 
and  $210,000  per  mile  for  wood  pole  138  kilo- 
volt.     The  figures  appear  too  high. 

Lowest  costs  are  achieved  for  Case  II-B 
at  3.33  mills  at  load  centers  assiunlng  $763 
million  for  transmission.  This  assvunes  3 
percent  Interest  and  50-year  repayment  of 
each  portion  of  the  dam  using  the  first  unit 
as  a  spare  and  then  placing  l/17th  of  the  dam 
In  the  payout  schedule  as  each  unit  is  placed 
in  operation. 

alternative  power 

Part  VII  of  the  report  evaluates  coal,  oil, 
gas  and  nuclear  alternatives,  an»i  the  five 
best  hydro  projects  in  Alaska  and  concludes 
that  Rampart  is  the  best. 

SCHEDULE 

Filling  of  the  reservoir  could  start  as  early 
as  1972  with  first  power  In  1975  from  five 
generators  at  low  head  operation.  Low  load- 
ing would  permit  filling  the  reservoir  In  16 
years,  while  heavy  loading  would  delay  the 
last  tmlts  to  as  late  as  2020.  The  report 
assumes  full  reservoir  by  1993.  but  Case  II 
assiune  18th  unit  In  2010. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  a  quick  review  of  this 
report,  the  following  tentative  conclusions 
are  submitted.  Rampart  Is  the  lowest  cost 
power  source  available  to  Alaska.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  requests  are  unreasonable. 
Nonetheless,  hatcheries  and  fish  spawning 
channels  and  studies  to  mitigate  duck  nest- 
ing problems  are  essential. 

The  assumption  of  50-year  repayment  Is 
utterly  tmreasonable.  The  charge-off  of  all 
costs  to  power  violates  the  concept  of  mul- 
tiple-purpose development.  The  report  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  high  side  In  estimating 
construction  costs. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  be  com- 
plimented on  the  outstanding  depth  and 
thoroughness  in  making  the  studies  of  al- 
ternative power  sources  and  the  five  trans- 
mission case  studies. 

The  evaluation  of  possibilities  for  develop- 
ing each  mineral  appears  narrow  in  view  of 
the  early  stage  of  Alaska's  mineral  explora- 
tion. Under  similar  assumptions  of  counting 
only  the  sure  known  loads,  the  building  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  would  have  been  delayed 
many,  many  years. 

The  report  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  conventional  feasibility  in  a 
situation  which  so  obviously  calls  for  a  de- 
velopment-minded and  ploneering-mlnded 
attack. 

One  Indication  of  a  more  positive  approach 
Is  the  recognition  that  Rampart  Dam  would 
be  helpful  In  bettering  the  lot  of  the  natives 
through  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  thxis 
saving  much  money  for  other  programs  for 
natives. 

By  resolution  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
earlier  power  marketing  report  of  the  De- 
velopment and  Resources  Corp.,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Northwest  Public  Power  As- 
sociation voted  to  endorse  the  construction 
of  Rampart  Dam. 

The  fine-tooth  comb  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Justifies  the  associa- 
tion's full  endorsement  of  the  start  of  early 
construction. 

As  the  task  force  and  the  various  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Governor  of  Alaska  make 
their  evaluation.  It  Is  suggested  that  major 
weight  be  given  to  the  groimd  rules  for 
this  project. 

First,  the  payout  schedule  should  be  set 
on  the  TVA  basis  of  actual  service  life  or  100 
years,  whichever  is  less. 

It  cannot  sufllclently  be  emphasized  that  a 
50-year-old  hydro  project  of  this  scale  Is 


better  than  a  brand  new  steam  plant.  It  is 
ridlculotis  to  pay  off  such  a  project  as  if  It 
were  an  FHA  mortgage  on  a  frame  ho\ise. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  project  should  be 
the  economic  development  of  Alaska  and  a 
reasonable  cost  allocation  should  be  made 
for  this  purpose.  Thereby  Rampart  Dam 
power  would  cost  about  2  mills  at  the  bus 
bar  at  100  percent  load  factor,  and  then 
let  the  power  marketing  agency  take  it  from 
there. 

America  will  be  proud  of  Rampart  Dam. 
Let's  get  with  It. 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  S.  985, 
which  was  amended  slightly  from  its 
original  S.  387  of  the  88th  Congress — the 
so-called  truth-in-packaging  bill,  was 
referred  recently  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  rather  than  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  said  S.  387.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  three  packag- 
ing and  labeling  bills  similar  to  S.  985 
of  this  session  have  been  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  At  the 
time  of  referral  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Chair  ruled  that  I  or  any 
Senator  could  move  to  have  the  said  S. 
985  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  if  it  were  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  called 
up  for  Senate  action. 

I  have  made  my  position  clear  in  this 
matter  in  a  released  minority  report  on 
the  packaging  bill.  I  said  it  was  bad  for 
the  public,  bad  for  the  consumer,  bad 
for  the  workers  involved,  bad  for  the 
businessmen,  and  bad  philosophy  for 
Government  and  also  Government's  re- 
lations with  business,  workers,  and  con- 
sumers. The  American  L^ion  maga- 
zine asked  that  I  state  my  views  in  very 
brief  words.  These  views  may  be  found 
on  page  17  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  April  1965  issue.  Senator 
Hart  also  expressed  his  views. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  on  packaging  and  label- 
ing be  placed  at  this  point  of  the  Record 
in  the  order  noted :  "Who  Said  Shoppers 
Are  Stupid,"  in  Nation's  Business,  1965; 
"Let's  Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry," 
by  Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman  of 
General  Foods  Corp.,  in  Look  magazine, 
January  26,  1965;  and,  lastly,  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen's  views 
against  a  Federal  packaging  law,  name- 
ly, S.  985,  in  American  Legion  magazine, 
April  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who  Sats  Shoppers  Are  STUPm? 

A  Nation's  Business  experiment  finds  that 
even  inexperienced  teenagers  are  not  at  all 
confused  by  packaging,  pricing,  or  labeling. 

A  heart-tugging  melodrama  Is  playing  in 
Washington  these  days,  starring  Connie  the 
Confused  Consumer  in  the  role  of  typical 
American  shopper. 

Connie's  ordeal  takes  place  in  an  average 
supermarket,  where  alliu-ing  but  deceptive 
labels  leave  her  dazed  and  helpless. 

In  her  moment  of  peril,  Connie  is  rescued 
by  Uncle  Sam,  armed  with  something  called 
"Truth-ln-Packaglng." 
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This  melodrama  has  received  rave  notices 
from  some  people  in  the  Nation's  capital. 

But  not  from  business.  And  not  from 
most  consumers.  They  see  the  melodrama  as 
more  fiction  than  fact. 

Political  concern  about  the  consumer  In 
recent  years  has  been  channeled  into  a  drive 
for  enactment  of  so-called  truth-ln-packag- 
ing  legislation.  It  would  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  set  up  new  and 
comple.x  controls  and  standards  over  the 
packaging  and  labeling  of  many  consumer 
items. 

This  would  be  In  addition  to  present  Fed- 
eral laws  requiring  purity  and  quality  in 
foods  and  drugs,  and  honesty  in  packaging 
and  labeling. 

Nation's  Business  conducted  its  own  ex- 
periment to  test  the  need  for  greater  con- 
sumer protection.  The  experiment  showed 
that  even  young,  Inexperienced  students  can 
be  intelligent  and  resourceful  shoppers  in 
today's  supermarket,  that  they  are  neither 
befuddled  nor  deceived  by  what  they  buy. 
Here  is  what  happened : 
Six  teenaged  girls  and  a  home  economics 
teacher  were  selected  at  random  from  York- 
town  High  School  in  Arlington,  Va.,  a  suburb 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Each  test  shopper  was  given  a  list  of  35 
categories  of  food  and  household  commodi- 
ties. None  of  the  volunteers  was  told  the 
purpose  of  the  test.  None  was  told  how  much 
to  spend,  how  many  items  to  buy  in  the  vari- 
ous categories,  or  which  brands  to  select. 
Two  of  the  students  had  no  previous  shop- 
ping experience  and  none  was  familiar  with 
the  supermarket  used  in  the  experiment.  All 
shopped  immediately  after  the  terse  briefing, 
after  school  hours,  by  themselves,  and  with- 
out consulting  with  the  others.  The  school 
had  no  ofiBcial  connection  with  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  only  hints  given  were:  "Buy  as  if  you 
were  a  homemaker,"  and  "Use  your  own  Judg- 
ment." 

All  items  on  the  shopping  list  have  been 
cited  at  one  time  or  another  in  congressional 
hearings  as  fooling  or  confusing  the  Nation's 
housewives. 

When  the  students  completed  their  swings 
through  the  supermarket  they  were  inter- 
viewed separately  by  a  Nation's  Business  edi- 
tor. In  addition,  their  purchases  (bagged 
and  returned  to  the  school)  were  carefully 
checked  over  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Nicholas,  a  teach- 
er of  home  economics  at  Yorktown  High. 
The  experiment  results  showed  that :  » 

Purchases  the  girls  made  were — In  the 
judgment  of  Mrs.  Nicholas — Intelligent. 

They  were  able  to  buy  with  a  minimum  of 
wasted  motion  and  with  few  requests  for  as- 
sistance from  store  personnel. 

None  had  any  difficulty  understanding 
printed  information  concerning  price,  weight 
or  content  of  the  items  she  bought. 

The  experiment  revealed  other  things  about 
the  young  shoppers.  It  showed  that  they 
are  very  much  aware  of  brand  names,  that 
they  are  well  informed  on  new  methods  of 
packaging,  and  that  they  pick  items  off  the 
shelf  more  on  the  basis  of  family  Influence 
and  personal  taste  than  price  advantage. 

A  typical  comment:  "Sure,  I  knew  that 
brand  A  was  less  expensive  than  brand  B, 
but  I  bought  Brand  B  anyway  because  I  think 
it's  a  better  product." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  test  resulta 
which  indicated  that  the  shoppers  found 
packaging  and  labeling  deceptive. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Bain,  another  home  eco- 
nomics teacher  at  Yorktown  High,  also 
shopped  the  Nation's  Business  list. 

Considering  the  sketchy  briefings  they  got, 
the  shoppers  turned  in  surprisingly  uniform 
performances,  both  as  to  the  time  they  were 
In  the  store  and  the  amounts  they  spent. 
Mrs.  Bain  shopped  the  longest — 50  minutes — 
and  spent  the  least.  Her  bill  came  to  $12.47. 
Unlike  the  students,  Mrs.  Bain  made 
mostly  single-Item  buys  In  all  35  categories. 


Married,  though  with  no  children,  she  Is 
accustomed  to  shopping  for  only  her  hus- 
band and  herself — and  for  the  limited  stor- 
age capacity  In  their  apartment. 

"The  youngsters  really  got  more  for  their 
money  than  Mrs.  Bain  did,"  comments  Mrs. 
Nicholas,  "but  their  buying  has  to  be  con- 
sidered In  light  of  the  fact  that  they  come 
from  larger  families.  They  tended  to  shop 
more  for  specials  and  for  a  longer  period." 

Barbara  Howe,  a  17-year-old  Yorktown 
senior,  has  a  family  that  Includes  her  par- 
ents, a  14-year-old  sister  and  a  Chihuahau. 
She  says  she  definitely  had  "supply"  In  mind 
when  she  made  her  way  through  the  super- 
market aisles. 

"I  bought  the  large  Jar  of  instant  coffee, 
for  example.  I  can't  see  buying  the  small 
size  or  Just  one  can  or  Jar  of  something,  be- 
cause that  means  you'll  have  to  come  back 
to  shop  again  real  soon.  To  me,  having 
something  on  hand — convenience — that's 
what's  Important." 

Although  Barbara  was  one  of  the  fastest 
shoppers  in  the  group  (40  minutes),  she 
commented:  "If  I'd  known  the  store  better 
I  could  have  cut  my  shopping  time  in  half." 

The  students  were  not  told  how  long  a 
time  period  to  buy  for,  but  most — on  their 
own  initiative — set  up  a  target  of  about  a 
week,  according  to  Mrs.  Nicholas.  She  says 
the  girls  generally  showed  good  Judgment 
and  bought  wisely.  "The  way  they  con- 
ducted themselves  indicates,  that  they  are 
closely  observing  how  their  parents  shop," 
she  adds. 

WHAT    THE    LIST    INCLtJDED 

The  shopping  lists  handed  to  the  six  stu- 
dents and  Mrs.  Bain  consisted  of  these  items : 
Canned  goods:  Pork  and  beans,  peas,  to- 
matoes, pineapple,  plums,  peaches,  vegeta- 
ble soup,  chicken  soup,  tuna  fish,  chicken, 
crab  meat. 

Packaged  goods:  Dried  beans,  dry  cereal, 
cocoa,  Instant  potatoes,  gelation  (flavored), 
fudge  brownie  mix,  cake  mix,  tea,  coffee, 
crackers,  pudding. 

Frozen  products:  Lemonade,  orange  Juice, 
fish  fillets,  broccoli,  peas. 

Household  and  toiletry  items:  All-purpose 
cleanser,  laundry  detergent,  dish  detergent, 
paper  napkins,  paper  towels,  facial  tissues, 
toothpaste,  wax  paper. 

The  store  where  the  student  volunteers 
shopped  is  a  Kroger  Co.  supermarket,  a  typi- 
cal suburban  facility.  Its  manager,  John 
WlUlams,  an  8-year  employee  of  the  com- 
pany, stocks  10,000  Items  in  his  shelves  and 
display  cases.  In  laundry  detergents  alone 
his  customers  may  choose  from  no  less  than 
10  different  brands. 
Here's  a  closer  look  at  the  youngsters: 
Amber  Ingram  is  a  16-year-old  sophomore 
who  had  never  shopped  the  Kroger  store.  In 
fact,  she  had  done  no  supermarket  shopping 
alone  prior  to  the  Nation's  business  experi- 
ment. 

"I  saw  products  I  hadn't  seen  before  and 
I  feel  that  from  now  on  I'll  have  more  Inter- 
est in  the  stores  and  what's  In  them." 

Amber's  bill  came  to  $18.10.  She  looked 
for  specials,  buying  three  cans  of  name- 
brand  peaches,  two  boxes  of  a  two-for-39- 
cent  facial  tissue,  for  example. 

"I  didn't  need  a  pencU  and  paper  to  figure 
out  what  was  the  best  buy.  I  did  it  In  my 
head.  I  would  Just  work  out  which  was  the 
best  buy  per  can,"  she  said. 

"If  it  is  something  you  can  keep  a  long 
time,   something  that  won't  spoil   or  any- 
thing like   that,  you  can  afford  to  buy  a 
larger  quantity." 
Any  difficulty  at  all? 
"No  difficulty." 

Barbara  Howe,  the  17-year-old  senior,  had 
home  economics  training  only  In  the  eighth 
grade.  She  does  do  the  family  shopping 
sometimes,  but  admits  she's  "usually  in  a 
fat  hvirry"  when  she  does,  which  may  ac- 
count for  her  speedy  trip  through  Kroger's. 


She  had  been  in  the  store  only  a  few  times. 
Her  sole  difficulty  was  In  locating  the  frozen 
fish. 

Barbara's  bill  totaled  $15.22.  She  looked 
for  multiple  buys,  too,  although  she  feels 
that  quality  and  brand  names  play  the  big- 
gest  part  In  her  shopping  decisions.  When 
Interviewed,  she  tossed  around  odd-size  con. 
tent  figures  and  number-of-servings  data 
like  a  seasoned  homemaker. 

Does  she  think  it's  deceptive  for  such 
things  as  cake  mixes  to  depict  the  finished 
cake? 

"I  don't  think  that's  deceptive  at  all.   Who 
wants  to  look  at  a  picture  of  cake  powder?" 
Does  she  think  that  shopping  skill  is  some, 
thing  a  girl  can  pick  up  on  her  own? 

"If  you've  been  eating  for  17  years  you 
can't  help  but  learn  something  about  food 
and  food  buying." 

Barbara  watches  the  ads  for  price  fluctua- 
tlons,  especially  in  meat  and  produce. 

Is  there  anything  she  doesn't  like  about 
shopping? 
"Waiting  in  the  checkout  lines." 
Joan  Carolyn  Welch  was  the  other  senior 
in  the  experiment.     She's  17  and  is  taking  a 
commercial  course  in  high  school. 

Joan  likes  to  shop.  "I  enjoy  looking  at 
the  various  brands  and  products  on  display. 
There's  so  much  you  should  kn9w.  Like 
looking  for  specials.  Food  stores  doh't  make 
much  profit  on  what  they  sell,  you  know." 

Her  shopping  bill  was  $14.66.  Another 
bargain-seeker,  she  scanned  the  cardboard 
sale  notices  as  she  moved  through  the  store. 
She  had  no  trouble  with  amounts  expressed 
in  fractions. 

Joan  says  she  often  doesn't  worry  about 
how  expensive  an  item  is  if  she  thinks  It 
tastes  better. 

"Shopping  is  something  a  girl  can  pick  up 
on  her  own,"  she  said,  "but  you  have  to 
learn  how  to  put  together  a  nutritious,  bal- 
anced menu.  A  home  economics  cotirse  can 
help  you  there." 

Her  only  complaint  about  labeling:  "May- 
be more  products  could  indicate  the  number 
of  servings  on  the  package.  This  helps 
when  you're  planning  a  meal." 

Janet  Carabln,  16,  had  never  shopped  alone 
for  groceries.  She  hadn't  been  In  the  Kro- 
ger supermarket  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
she  quickly  got  her  bearings  by  checking 
the  overhead  signs  and  aisle  markers  and 
wound  up  tied  with  Barbara  for  fastest  shop- 
ping time. 

Her  bin  was  $19.56,  highest  of  the  test. 
She  bought  some  sale  items,  found  the  pack- 
aging Information  clear  and  helpful.  In 
conversation  with  a  Nation's  Business  editor 
she  mentioned  some  of  the  recent  innova- 
tions in  food  packaging.  Among  them: 
vegetables  which  come  in  a  plastic  bag  that 
can  be  Immersed  in  the  cooking  water. 

Janet  Redmon,  another  sophomore,  is  16 
and  does  all  the  food  buying  for  her  family. 
"I  go  every  Friday."  she  said.  "I  like  to  do 
It;  It's  as  much  fun  to  me  as  going  to  a 
movie." 

Janet  spent  $18!25  and  chose  a  variety  of 
brands. 

INFORMATION  ADEQUATE 

She  is  guided  by  name  brands  and  the 
amount  in  a  package.  Package  and  label 
information?  She  finds  it  adequate.  (When 
she  took  a  can  of  plums  from  one  shelf  she 
carefully  examined  It  to  determine  the  water 
content.) 

One  of  the  items  Janet  bought  was  we 
"Big  Bonus  Box"  of  powder  for  an  auto- 
matic dishwasher — "four  extra  ounces  free. 

What  she  likes  most  about  shopping  is 
"keeping  up  with  all  the  new  changes.  I 
think  they  should  always  be  thinking  ol 
new  conveniences  for  the  consumer.  I  say 
more  pow^  to  them." 

Carol  Simpson,  16,  is  just  starting  the  fooa 
phase  of  a  home  economics  class  in  YorK- 
town  High '8  10th  grade. 
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She  spent  $15.45  and  kept  an  eye  peeled 
for  good  buys. 

She  does  some  of  the  family  shopping  and 
likes  the  variety  offered  in  supermarkets. 

She  finds  the  package  information  helpful. 

"Sometimes  I'll  check  it  closely,  espe- 
cially If  I'm  buying  for  a  specific  recipe." 

Carol  thinks  brand,  color,  and  appetizing 
pictures  might  Influence  her  shopping 
choices,  but  she  says  that  her  mother's  pref- 
erences probably  have  played  a  big  role,  too. 

Any  confusion? 

"Only  in  locating  a  few  items  In  the  store." 

To  get  a  seller's-eye  view  of  consumer 
savvy,  Nation's  Business  Interviewed  person- 
nel of  the  Kroger  supermarket  and  other 
salespeople  at  supermarkets  In  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area. 

WHAT  THE  SELLERS  SAT 

The  portrait  of  the  typical  shopper  drawn 
by  these  people  hardly  corresponds  with  that 
painted  by  those  who  are  calling  for  more 
Federal  regulation.  Par  from  being  timid, 
confused  souls  hopelessly  adrift  In  "super- 
marketland,"  most  buyers,  especially  house- 
wives, are  a  flinty  band  that  surveys  the 
newspaper  food  sections  during  the  week 
and  then  descends  on  weekend  supermarket 
sales  with  the  determination  of  commandos 
hitting  the  beach,  say  sellers. 

Some  people,  of  course,  are  always  going 
to  be  confused  or  misled  by  any  system  of 
competitive   pricing  and  promotion. 

But  regulations  by  Uncle  Sam  or  anyone 
else  aren't  likely  to  help  this  minority  of 
shoppers,  marketing  experts  make  clear. 

"They're  getting  shrewder  all  the  time," 
said  one  supermarket  manager,  shaking  his 
head.  "They  come  through  the  door  clutch- 
ing bargain  buys  clipped  from  our  newspaper 
ads  and  the  specials  from  ads  by  all  the 
other  stores  in  the  neighborhood." 

This  comparison  of  one  store's  offerings 
against  another's  is  sometimes  called  cross- 
shopping  in  the  trade.  Buyers  who  care- 
fully note  only  the  bargain  sales  and  then 
systematically  pick  them  off  in  one  market 
after  another  are  sometimes  kngwn  more 
Irreverently  as  gravedlggers. 

SHARP  SHOPPERS 

At  Arlington's  Kroger  supermarket,  meat 
department  manager  Jack  Linkenhoker  tells 
of  finding  a  shopping  list  that  had  been 
dropped  by  mistake  Into  a  display  of  pack- 
aged hamburger.  On  the  list  the  shopper 
had  scribbled  all  the  sale  items  being  offered 
that  day  by  Ave  different  stores.  "People  are 
sharp,"  says  Mr.  Linkenhoker.  "They  know 
what  they  want." 

Walter  P.  Margulles,  president  of  Llppen- 
cott  &  Margulles,  Inc.,  a  New  York  Industrial 
design  firm,  says:  "Every  day  there  is  a  na- 
tionwide vote  taken  by  consumers  in  the 
supermarket  and  other  stores. 

"They  vote  for  the  products  they  select 
and  buy.  If  they  find  they've  been  cheated, 
they  never  buy  that  product  again. 

"This  is  a  much  more  effective  form  of 
regulation  than  anything  the  Government 
could  set  up.  People  have  a  great  variety  of 
Hkes,  needs,  and  notions.  They  don't  want 
to  go  back  to  the  era  when  they  could  have 
any  color  car  they  wanted  as  long  as  It 
was  black." 

Some  of  the  dangers  of  Federal  regula- 
tion are  pointed  out  by  designer  William 
Snalth.  president  of  Raymond  Loewy-Wll- 
llam  Snalth,  Inc. 

To  define  the  individual  character  of  a 
product  and  make  sure  the  consumer  under- 
stands its  qualitative  difference  when  com- 
pared with  similar  products,  the  container 
industry  has  in  recent  years  "engaged  in  in- 
creasingly Ingenious,  economical,  and  con- 
venient container  shape  developments,"  Mr. 
Snalth  says. 

"The  consumer  doesn't  buy  a  'quantity'  In 
Itself,  but  rather  the  benefits  obtained 
through  the  very  special,  different  charac- 
teristics of  a  product.     Anything  that  can 


be  done  to  project  this  difference  In  terms  of 
package  shape,  appearance,  and  function  is 
of  benefit. 

"The  proposed  legislation  will.  In  effect, 
deny  the  consumer  this  Important  additional 
aid  In  making  an  educated  selection.  It  will 
tend  to  encourage  an  increasing  degree  of 
package  uniformity  which  will  effectively  dls- 
gvilse  important  differences  In  character, 
taste,  performance  and  convenience  between 
different  products  competing  in  the  same 
general  area." 

WHAT  OTHER  STUDENTS  SAID 

After  the  supermarket  experiment.  Nation's 
Business  Interviewed  28  other  Yorktown  High 
School  students,  asking  them  to  answer  in 
writing  such  questions  as  these: 

How  much  experience  have  you  had  In 
supermarket   shopping? 

What  is  It  you  like  most  about  shopping? 

What  do  you  like  least? 

Do  you  ever  find  yourself  confused  when 
you  are  in  a  supermarket  or  ordinary  grocery 
store?    If  so,  what  is  it  that  confuses  you? 

Do  the  packages,  cans  and  other  containers 
displayed  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know 
about  the  products? 

The  young  people  who  answered  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  all  taking  home  economics. 
They  range-  in  age  from  15  to  17.  Most  of 
them  have  shopped  in  supermarkets  and  sev- 
eral indicated  they  do  the  regular  buying  for 
their  families.  Most  reported  that  they  enjoy 
shopping.  Adverse  comments  centered 
largely  on  time  spent  waiting  In  checkout 
lines  and  the  hustle-bustle  of  aisles  crowded 
with  shopping  carts. 

Reaction  to  packaging  information  was 
generally  favorable.  Few  reported  any  diffi- 
culty In  understanding  information  on  labels, 
though  there  were  several  who  suggested  that 
more  food  processors  include  Information  as 
to  number  of  servings.  Said  one  16-year-old: 
"I  like  to  shop  because  practically  all  of  your 
needs  are  displayed  by  one  company  or  an- 
other and  the  conveniences  of  the  modern 
supermarkets  are  most  helpful." 

Many  young  homemakers  In  the  United 
States  today  have  had  special  training  in  piir- 
chasing.  Nationally,  an  estimated  two  and 
a  half  million  teenagers  are  enrolled  In  junior 
and  senior  home  economics  courses.  Many 
of  these  courses  Include  specific  instruction 
on  how  to  shop  Intelligently  for  clothing  and 
food  items. 

In  Arlington,  according  to  home  economics 
supervisor,  Katherlne  R.  Conafay,  the  food 
instruction  gets  into  such  details  as  how  to 
vary  menus,  how  to  read  labels,  how  to  dif- 
ferentiate package  sizes,  quality  and 
quantity. 

Companies  in  the  food  and  clothing  indus- 
tries make  mountains  of  information  on  their 
products  available  to  teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics. Some  of  this  information  is.  in  tvim, 
passed  on  by  the  teachers  to  their  students. 
Some  of  it  is  specifically  designed  to  help 
young  people  make  intelligent  purchases,  re- 
gardless of  brand. 

The  availability  of  such  literature  (many 
States  also  publish  consumer  aids)  is  a  fac- 
tor which  merits  noting  in  the  present  con- 
troversy over  the  consumer. 

Most  people  agree  that  business  must 
fairly  and  clearly  identify  its  products.  Ar- 
guments arises  over  how  well  this  is  now 
being  done.  Groups  and  individuals  who 
oppose  more  Federal  regulation  argue  that 
existing  laws  and  Industry  practices  have 
produced  packaging  that  Is  both  honest  and 
understandable. 

Let's  Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry 
(By  Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman. 
General  Foods  Corp.) 
The  typical  American  housewife  is  intel- 
ligent,   experienced,    and    better    informed 
about  running  a  home  than  her  counterpart 
In  any  preceding  generation.     Let's  call  her 
Mary  Jones.    Right  now,  she's  shopping  at 


her  favorite  supermarket.  Because  it,  too,  is 
tjTJlcal,  its  shelves  are  lined  with  some  8,000 
different  items.  Yet  Mary  Jones  knows  just 
what  she  wants,  and  she  gets  It.  Into  her 
cart  go  the  prepackaged  meats,  quick-frozen 
vegetables,  canned  soups,  frozen  juice  con- 
centrates, prepared  cake  mixes,  heat-and- 
serve  rolls  and  all  the  other  good  things  the 
Jones  family  will  have  served  up  to  them  at 
their  dining  room  table  In  the  week  to  come. 

As  she  leaves  the  supermarket,  Mary  Jones 
takes  it  for  granted  that  what  she  has  bought 
Is  the  purest,  most  nutritious,  easlest-to- 
prepare  food  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Hav- 
ing spent  40  years  In  the  food  business,  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  her  assumption 
is  correct  and.  what's  more,  that  the  prices 
she  has  paid  are  the  most  reasonable  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  earth. 

But  what  Mary  Jones  probably  does  not 
know — and  what  disturbs  me  deeply — is  that 
the  machinery  of  free  competition  which 
has  made  ours  the  best  fed  nation  on  earth 
Is  in  danger  of  being  tampered  with.  It  Is 
being  attacked  by  certain  people  In  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  perverse  notion  that  the 
Mary  Joneses  of  America  need  more  Govern- 
ment protection  than  the  ample  safeguards 
they  already  have. 

The  danger  Is  substantial,  but  before  I  de- 
scribe what  I  call  "politics  In  the  pantry."  I 
would  like  to  cite  a  few  facts  that  show  just 
how  great  a  value  food  is  in  today's  America. 
Since  her  family  is  average  In  size  and  in- 
come, we'll  \ise  Mary  Jones  as  our  example. 

Back  in  1948,  out  of  every  after-tax  dollar 
earned  by  the  Joneses,  about  26  cents  went 
to  buy  food.  Today,  because  food  prices 
have  gone  up  less  than  other  prices,  and  be- 
cause Incomes  have  soared,  food  purchases 
take  only  19  cents  of  each  take-home  dollar. 
So  the  Joneses  now  have  81  percent  instead 
of  74  percent  of  their  net  income  left  over 
to  spend  on  everything  else,  from  clothes  and 
household  furnishings  to  insurance  and 
their  children's  education. 

Compare  this  with  conditions  in  other 
countries.  In  England,  the  average  family 
spends  29  percent  of  its  Income  on  food.  In 
France,  31  percent.  In  Japan,  47  percent. 
And  in  that  so-called  workers'  paradise. 
Communist  Russia,  food  takes  fully  half  of 
each  family's  after-tax  earnings. 

But  even  this  isn't  the  whole  story.  The 
Joneses  are  eating  far  better  than  the  fam- 
ilies In  these  other  nations — and  better.  In 
fact,  than  the  Joneses  themselves  used  to 
eat,  just  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  eating 
more  and  choicer  cuts  of  meat.  They  are 
eating  foods  never  before  matched  in  purity 
or  nutrition.  And  they  are  eating  delicious 
new  foods — many  of  them  "convenience" 
products  that  sharply  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  Mary  Jones  must,  spend  in  her  kitchen. 

Thanks  to  these  new  products,  Mary's 
daily  cooking  chores  take  only  90  minutes. 
(Not  many  years  ago,  women  used  to  spend 
more  than  5  hours  preparing  a  day's  meals.) 
With  this  extra  free  time,  many  Marys — 14 
million  of  ovu"  American  housewives — are  able 
to  hold  outside  Jobs  as  well  as  run  their 
homes,  thus  contributing  in  a  very  material 
way  to  a  better  standard  of  living  for  their 
families. 

What  makes  it  possible  for  Americans  to 
eat  BO  well  and  so  conveniently  for  so  little? 
The  answer  lies  in  two  potent  forces  that 
protect  the  housewife  as  she  pushes  her 
shopping  cart  down  the  supermarket  aisle. 

The  first  of  these  forces  is  the  necessary 
and  comprehensive  Government  regulation 
that  is  respected  and  adhered  to  by  the 
various  segments  of  the  vast  food  industry. 
Through  laws  now  on  the  books.  Government 
agencies  effectively  stifeguard  the  purity  of 
food  products  and  control  the  Information 
printed  on  food-container  labels. 

The  second  protective  force  is  competi- 
tion— the  heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
This  force  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  mak- 
ing  America's    abundant   food    supply   the 
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finest  to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world. 
It  is  a  major  reason  for  all  those  new  food 
products,  since  each  processor  Is  constantly 
seeking  ways  to  gsiln  new  customers. 

The  wooing  of  consimiers  through  new  and 
improved  products  has  wrought  a  tremen-^, 
dous  change  in  the  Nation's  eating  and  food 
preparation  habits,  a  change  more  sweeping 
than  many  people  realize.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  recently  that  he  was  in  his  kitchen 
one  afternoon  when  his  wife  returned  from 
a  food  shopping  trip. 

•*I  looked  at  what  she  had  bought — things 
like  precooked  rice  and  a  prepared  cheese 
and  noodle  dish — and  I  realized  that  more 
than  half  the  Items  weren't  even  on  the 
market  when  we  were  first  married.  Why, 
I'll  bet,"  he  said,  "that  there  have  been  over 
a  thousand  new  food  products  in  the  past  20 
years." 

His  estimate  was  low.  My  own  company 
alone  introduced  some  50  new  food  items  in 
just  the  past  year.  The  entire  industry 
spends  over  $100  million  annually  on  re- 
search and  development  of  new  grocery  Items. 
With  America's  thousands  of  food  proc- 
essors competing  for  consumer  patronage  in 
a  free  economy,  and  with  our  Government 
enforcing  essential  health  and  labeling  regu- 
lations, the  food  shopper  is  in  an  enviable 
position  indeed. 

Recently,  however,  some  Government  of- 
ficials have  started  playing  "politics  in  the 
pantry."  Belatedly,  they  have  discovered 
the  consumer  as  a  politically  potent  entity. 
That's  quite  an  audience  because,  of  course, 
everybody  is  a  consumer.  So  they  are  pitch- 
ing emotion-charged  appeals  to  that  audi- 
ence. Through  hg^dline-maklng  Innuendos, 
they  imply  that  America's  food -marketing 
system  needs  to  be  watched  and  regulated 
even  more  closely  than  it  is. 

Here  are  a  few  of  their  actions  that  are 
causing  consumers  to  question  the  very  sys- 
tem the  Mary  Joneses  of  this  country  find  so 
satisfactory : 

Senator  PHn.ip  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan, has  introduced  what  he  calls  a  truth- 
in-packaging  bill.  It  implies  that  food 
manufacturers  are  taking  advantage  of  con- 
simiers through  deception  in  the  sizes  and 
weights  of  packages  and  the  information 
printed  on  labels.  Among  other  things,  this 
bill  with  the  politically  appealing  name 
would  give  the  Government  the  right  to  dic- 
tate weights  and  other  standards  for  food- 
product  containers. 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  has  held 
four  consumer  conferences  at  which  house- 
wives were  not  only  Invited  but  lu-ged  to 
submit  complaints  about  the  products  they 
buy  in  their  chosen  supermarkets  or  other 
retail  stores. 

A  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
has  been  launched  amid  speculation  that  it 
would  result  in  an  expose  of  what  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  called  profiteering  by 
middlemen  at  the  expense  of  both  farmer 
and  consumer. 

Ostensibly,  these  actions  were  taken  to  help 
the  consumer.  Actually,  they  could.  If  im- 
plemented, hurt  him.  At  the  very  least,  they 
represent  an  unwarranted  and  unnecessary 
Intrusion  by  Government  into  the  American 
marketplace. 

Take  Senator  Hart's  bill,  for  example.  It 
Ignores  completely  the  fact  that  price  com- 
petition is  by  no  means  the  only  competition 
which  benefits  the  consumer.  By  making  all 
packages  "look  alikes"  on  the  shelf,  restric- 
tive legislation  would  stifle  Innovation  and 
put  a  halter  on  an  indispensable  form  of 
competition:  the  freedom  to  bring  out  pack- 
ages which  are  easy  to  open,  easy  to  close, 
easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store.  Each  of  these 
represents  an  added  value  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  My  own  company,  for  example, 
wouldn't  have  Introduced  Instant  cofTee  In  a 
carafe  or  table  sirup  In  a  reusable  pitcher  If 


consumers  didn't  prize  these  containers  as 
added  values. 

Advocates  of  more  Government  controls 
Insist  that  food  shoppers  are  often  misled  by 
nonstandard  package  shapes  and  deceptive 
labels.  This  is  just  not  true.  Any  manufac- 
turer who  tries  to  trick  the  housewife  Into 
buying  his  product  by  packaging  or  labeling 
It  deceptively  will  soon  go  out  of  business. 
She  may  buy  it  once,  but  she'll  never  buy 
it  again.  And  since  marketing  a  food  prod- 
uct involves  heavy  costs,  no  processor  can 
remain  solvent  on  one-time  sales.  He  de- 
pends on  repeat  volume. 

Another  contention  of  those  who  advocate 
still  more  governmental  control  Is  that  la- 
bels are  "hard  to  understand"  and  that  the 
consumer  Is  "confused"  by  odd-ounce 
weight  on  packages.  The  ass\maptlon,  ap- 
parently, is  that  package  sizes  and  weights 
are  produced  wllly-nlUy.  Again,  my  own 
company  offers  an  example  of  the  absurdity 
of  that  kind  of  thinking.  We  pack  vanilla 
pudding  and  chocolate  pudding  in  the  same 
size  box.  As  rightfully  required  by  law.  the 
label  on  every  package  shows  the  weight  of 
the  contents.  The  vanllla-puddlng  weight  Is 
three  and  one-quarter  ounces,  while  the 
chocolate-pudding  weight  Is  four  ounces. 
The  reason  is  that  this  is  the  quantity  of 
pudding  mix  which,  In  the  case  of  each  flavor 
(as  stated  on  the  label)  will  yield  exactly 
four  servings  of  one-half  cup  each  when 
blended  with  two  cups  of  milk. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  the  density  of 
the  two  flavors,  to  pack  the  vanilla  In  a  four- 
ounce  size  would  necessitate  giving  Amer- 
ica's hovisewlves  recipe  directions  with  an 
odd  measure  of  milk  to  be  added — and  more 
servings  than  she  has  planned  on. 

Is  this  what  the  consumer  wants?  Is  this 
a  Federal  case — a  matter  calling  of  enact- 
ment of  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

While  Congress  considers  the  demands  for 
unnecessary  new  limiting  controls,  Mrs.  Pe- 
terson has  been  holding  public  meetings  and 
frequent  press  conferences  Inviting  home- 
makers  to  register  complaints. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  regard  and 
respect  Mrs.  Peterson  as  a  consclentlo\is  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  But  she  Is  part 
of  a  political  party  and  subject  to  pressures 
aimed  at  currying  favor  by  offering  the  con- 
sumer "more  protection,"  whether  it  Is  really 
needed  or  not. 

The  fact  Is  that  despite  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, her  consumer  conferences — with  their 
emphasis  on  complaints — have,  In  my  opin- 
ion, resulted  In  more  harm  than  good.  For 
one  thing,  they  have  unnecessarily  created 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  consumers  where 
none  had  existed,  and  Indeed  where  none  are 
warranted.  For  another,  they  represent  just 
one  more  Intrusion  by  Government  into  an 
area  where.  In  our  free  society,  Governmei;it 
does  not  belong. 

But  even  more  ludicrous  than  the  politi- 
cally slanted  campaign  to  prod  complaints 
from  consumers  Is  the  Image  drawn  of  the 
typical  American  housewife.  In  their  at- 
tempt to  show  why  the  housewife  needs 
more  Government  protection,  proponents  of 
additional  controls  have  created  the  Impres- 
sion that  she  Is  a  timid,  naive,  confused 
little  woman,  hopelessly  gullible,  bewildered 
by  the  endless  variety  of  products  on  the 
grocery  shelves  and  exposed,  as  she  shops, 
to  the  machinations  of  lurking,  profit-hun- 
gry figures  who  dominate  the  food  business. 
This,  of  course,  is  utter  nonsense.  I  can, 
testify  from  experience  that  when  it  comes 
to  clever  buying,  the  American  housewife 
can  give  lessons  to  a  Yankee  horse  trader. 
She  knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  and  she 
knows  precisely  what  It's  worth  to  her.  And 
If  you  don't  provide  her  with  what  she  wants 
at  what  she  considers  a  fair  price,  you  won't 
get  her  as  a  customer. 

What    politicians    don't    seem    to    under- 
stand Is  that  no  manufacturer  can  "force"  a 


consumer  to  select  his  product,  out  of  all 
those  displayed,  any  more  than  a  politician 
can  "force"  a  voter  to  pvill  the  lever  by  his 
name  in  a  voting  booth.  Politicians  need  to 
be  reminded  also  that  we  In  the  food  business 
are  up  for  election  all  the  time. 

Where  a  politician  has  to  run  for  office 
once  every  2,  4,  or  6  years,  every  shop- 
ping day  Is  election  day  for  us.  The  home- 
maker  casts  her  ballot — for  or  against — by 
caking  our  product  off  the  shelf  or  leaving  It 
there.'  She  can  make  or  break  a  product 
and  can  even  "vote"  a  company  right  out  of 
business.  Every  major  food  processor  has 
Ih  Its  files  the  stories  of  products  that  were 
developed  at  great  expense  only  to  languish 
on  supermarket  shelves  because  they  failed 
to  win  a  sufficient  number  of  purchases  by 
the  only  person  qualified  to  control  the 
American  food  Industry:  the  American 
housewife.  So  my  Image  of  the  American 
consumer  is  quite  different  from  the  one 
shared  by  the  proponents  of  more  and  more 
Government  regulations.  The  consiuner  Is 
smart.  She  Is  alert.  And  she  very  effec- 
tively does  everything  that  Is  necessary  to 
keep  the  food  processor  In  line. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  Government 
Involvement  In  business  Is  all,  or  per  se,  bad. 
The  National  Commission  on  Pood  Market- 
ing, for  example,  could  be  a  very  good  thing. 
The  study  the  Commission  will  complete  by 
next  July  1  could  help  bring  to  Americans 
much-needed  understanding  of  how  our  ad- 
vanced society  gets  food  from  farm  to  table. 
It  could,  for  example,  clarify  just  who  is 
really  a  farmer,  by  distinguishing  between 
those  rural  dwellers  I  who  raise  crops  for  a 
living  and  those  whole  main  income  is  from 
Industrial  employment,  even  though  they  do 
"farm"  some  very  small  acreage  as  a  sideline. 
Most  importantly,  the  Commission's  study 
could  clear  up,  once  and  for  all,  the  ques- 
tion of  Just  what  a  "middleman"  Is.  For 
centuries,  this  word  has  carried  a  connota- 
tion of  "all  take  and  no  give."  Since  earliest 
civilization,  a  middleman  has  been  pictured 
as  one  who  buys  cheap  and  sells  dear,  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  value  of  the  goods  in 
the  process. 

That  probably  was  true,  way  back.  But 
today,  the  villain  the  politicians  are  chas- 
ing is  no  villain  at  all.  Far  from  it.  In 
oxir  urbanized.  Industrialized  society,  the 
middleman  Is  the  one  who  takes  raw  food 
from  the  farm  and  then  makes  it  possible  for 
people  to  eat  it. 

Milk  in  a  pail  at  a  farmer's  gate  is  worth 
nothing  to  the  9  out  of  10"  Americans 
who  live  off  the  farm.  As  a  weekend  dairy 
farmer,  I  am  only  too  painfully  aware  of  that. 
Consumers  can't  possibly  all  drive  out  and 
get  their  daily  quart.  The  only  way  milk 
takes  on  value  is  through  its  availability 
when  and  where  the  consumer  can  con- 
veniently get  it.  In  other  words,  consumers 
simply  won't  pay  for  wheat  in  the  barn, 
peas  on  the  vine,  or  hamburger  on  the  hoof. 
The  food  marketing  chain  of  events  en- 
compasses all  the  vast  activity  that  goes  on 
from  farm  gate  to  checkout  counter.  This 
has  created  and  sustained  the  Nation's  mar- 
ket for  processed  farm  products.  And  this 
adds  value  after  value — at  a  reasonable  cost— 
every  step  of  the  way. 

I  said  the  cost  is  reasonable.  It  is,  i° 
fact,  surprisingly  low.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  homemaker  gets  frozen  orange  juice  con- 
centrate for  less  money  per  glass  than  she 
pays  for  juice  she  squeezes  from  fresh  or- 
anges. Similarly,  a  cup  of  excellent  instant 
coffee  costs  her  less  than  one  she  brews  her- 
self. She  also  saves  money,  as  well  as  worK, 
by  buying  processed  frozen  or  canned  pca» 
and  corn,  frozen  lima  beans  and  splnacn, 
canned  spaghetti  and  chicken  chow  mem, 
among  a  great  many  other  listed  as  bargains 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet 
politicians   prattle   about  consumers'  being 
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"forced"  to  buy  processed,  packaged  foods  at 
premilun  prices. 

Instead  of  hurting  the  farm,  the  food 
marketing  complex  actually  helps  him..  It 
helps  him  Just  as  It  does  the  consvuner.  For 
at  the  same  time  that  It  makes  Is  possible 
for  people  to  eat.  It  creates  sales  for  the  farm- 
er's crops. 

We  hear  much  about  how  small  a  share  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  food  goes  to  the  farmer. 
yet,  the  fact  Is  this:  If  every  single  dollar 
of  corporate  profits  made  by  the  food  mar- 
keting industry  were  eliminated — that  is,  all 
the  profit  of  processors,  wholesalers,  food 
chains  and  independent  food  retailing  cor- 
porations— the  total  marketing  bill  would 
be  reduced  only  enough  to  add  a  single  per- 
centage point  to  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  food  dollar. 

So  the  farmer  certainly  Is  not  victimized 
by  the  food  marketing  system.  Neither  is 
the  homemaker.  Yet  the  politicians  say 
both  are,  and  demand  stricter  controls. 

Actually,  my  great  concern  in  all  this  is 
not  alone  for  the  food  Industry,  but  for  the 
free  society  of  which  the  food  industry  is 
such  a  vital  part.  What  disturbs  me  most 
Is  the  destructive  Impact  a  heavier  hand  of 
Government  Is  bound  to  have  on  the  free 
choice  we  Americans  now  enjoy.  For  we 
are  faced  with  the  grim  prospect  of  having 
Government  officials  tell  the  consiuner  what 
products  she  can  buy  and  what  kind  of 
package  she  can  buy  them  in.  We  see  vote- 
conscious  politicians  informing  the  house- 
wife that  she  doesn't,  really  need  all  those 
things  she's  been  purchasing;  she  has  merely 
been  gulled  into  wanting  them. 

The  point  really  at  issue — the  point  in- 
volving one  of  our  cherished  freedoms — is 
simply  this:  Who  Is  to  say  what  Is  a  need 
and  what  Is  a  want?  Shall  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, continue  to  determine  the  answer, 
or  shall  we  leave  it  to  an  allwise,  paternalis- 
tic Government  to  decide? 

I  feel  the  danger  Is  most  acute  In  the  area 
of  food  distribution.  For  In  any  standard 
of  living,  food  Is  the  No.  1  requirement. 
Before  he  can  do  anything  else,  man  must 
satisfy  his  himger  and  be  nourished  In  the 
process. 

As  certain  people  in  Government  with  po- 
litical motives  champion  the  case  for  more 
and  more  controls,  there  are  others,  fortu- 
nately, who  speak  out  for  freer  free  enter- 
prise. Representative  Catherine  May,  Re- 
publican, of  Washington,  made  this  state- 
ment, lauding  the  American  homemaker  for 
her  competence  and  discrimination: 

"She  (the  homemaker)  has  done,  and  Is 
doing  a  wonderful  job  In  needling,  inspiring, 
and  in  regvilatlng  American  business  enter- 
prise. And  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect 
her.  Not  with  more  Gove^^ment  regulations 
and  laws.  I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice.  I  want  to  protect  her  right  to  re- 
ward or  punish  the  businessman.  I  want  her 
to  stay  the  boss  of  the  marketplace.  As  long 
as  she  is,  there's  no  danger  to  our  free  enter- 
prise system." 

Federal  Packaging  Laws? — No 
(By  Senator  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois) 

I  am  against  the  mislabeled  truth-ln-i>ack- 
aglng  bill.  It  would  be  harmful  or  destruc- 
tive to  the  many  millions  of  American  con- 
sumers, workers,  and  businessmen.  S.  985 
(S.  387  of  88th  Cong.)  would  create  a  dra- 
matic inversion  of  the  traditional  relation- 
ship of  the  private  citizen  with  his  Govern- 
Bient.  I  know  of  no  comparable  Intrusion 
into  private  business  affairs  by  Federal  agen- 
cies as  contained  in  S.  985. 

S.  985  is  proposed  legislation  which  will 
lead  to  less  competition  rather  than  greater 
competition;  which  will  stifle  Innovation  by 
new  or  smaller  manufacturers  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones;  which  will  lead  to  regimentation 
and  standardization  by  weights  and  meas- 
les; which  will  dlscovu-age  business  by  its 


antlbuslness  attitudes;  which  will  hurt  the 
consumer  through  higher  prices  resulting 
from  higher  costs  and  less  choice  of  products; 
which  will  hurt  labor  through  less  Jobs; 
which  will  result  In  less  taxes  to  Goverxunent 
through  greater  deductions  caused  by  In- 
creased manufacturing  costs,  and  through 
the  general  harm  to  our  economy. 

Existing  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  laws  are  suffi- 
cient and  effective.  From  the  testimony  of 
the  Chairman  of  FTC  and  FDA,  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  present  laws.  If  they  are 
vigorously  enforced,  afford  protection  against 
most,  if  not  100  percent,  of  the  major  cora- 
plaints.  Both  Chairmen  admitted  that  they 
could  do  a  better  job  with  increased  appro- 
priations and  personnel — which  are  forth- 
coming. Failure  to  enforce  existing  laws  Is 
odd  rationale  for  enacting  new  ones.  Thirty- 
three  Federal  agencies  and  135  Federal  pro- 
grams, at  a  cost  of  $953  million,  are  now  In 
effect  to  protect  American  consumers. 

There  must  be  proven  a  great  need  for  this 
proposed  packaging  law  before  enacting  new 
and  extremely  restrictive  legislation  that 
could  lead  to  regimentation,  which  we  abhor 
in  socialistic  and  communistic  countries. 
Such  proof  falls  to  appear  in  the  testimony. 

The  packaging  bill  Is  bad  for  the  consumer 
because : 

1.  A  Good  Housekeeping  magazine  survey 
says  95  percent  of  women  read  labels  and  are 
Informed. 

2.  It  prohibits  placing  price  reductions  by 
manufacturers  through  "cents  off"  promo- 
tions. A  survey  shows  that  women  over- 
whelmingly favor  cents  off. 

3.  The  standardization  and  regimentation 
will  cause  a  great  increase — several  himdred 
million  dollars — In  costs  of  production  that 
the  consumer  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  in 
higher  prices  for  the  product.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  this. 

4.  Consumers  will  be  deprived  of  new  and 
better  products  to  meet  their  many  changing 
needs  If  these  restrictive  provisions  become 
law. 

5.  By  the  consimier  being  denied  new,  bet- 
ter, and  greater  variety  of  products  to  meet 
his  needs,  It  will  also  hurt  the  economy,  the 
businessmen,  and  the  workers. 

The  workers  will  be  hurt  by  the  proposed 
new  law  because  It  will  curtail  employment 
needed  In  limovatlon  and  expansion  of  prod- 
ucts. Statements  of  two  AFL-CIO  unions 
are  against  a  major  portion  of  S.  985. 


WATER  POLLUTION:  SERIOUS 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  serious  problem.  Condi- 
tions are  deplorable  and  growing  rapidly 
worse.  The  Great  Lakes,  which  com- 
prise the  world's  largest  and  most  valua- 
ble fresh  water  source,  are  rapidly  be- 
coming one  continuous  cesspool.  We  are 
killing  one  of  the  greatest  natural  re- 
sources we  have. 

Eight  States  with  15  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  border  tiie  Great 
Lakes.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  coun- 
try's manufacturing  is  situated  in  the 
Great  Lakes  basin.  There  are  28  metro- 
politan areas  within  this  region.  The 
problem  of  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  of  vital  interest  to  the  citizens  of  this 
region,  for  in  large  part  their  future  is 
dependent  upon  whether  or  not  neces- 
sary remedial  action  is  instituted. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  am 
particularly  distressed  at  the  contamina- 
tion that  now  prevails  in  Lake  Erie. 
What  is  happening  to  Lake  Erie  is  typi- 
cal of  the  entire  Great  Lakes.     Prom 


Ohio's  port  cities — Toledo,  Sandusky,  Lo- 
rain, Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Fairport,  and 
others — ^Lake  Erie  stretches  out  over 
10,000  square  miles.  Esu^h  day  3  million 
tons  of  debris  and  filth  are  dumped  into 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  in  all  probability  the 
largest  body  of  seriously  contaminated 
fresh  water  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated 
that  half  of  this  is  contributed  by  the 
Detroit  River.  Another  major  contribu- 
tor is  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  winds 
through  the  heart  of  Cleveland's  indus- 
trial complex.  Contributing  heavily  to 
the  problem  are  the  oil  refineries,  the 
steel  mills,  the  chemical  plants,  and  other 
industries  that  border  the  rivers  and 
streams  which  flow  into  the  lake.  In 
addition,  cities  on  the  lakes  and  their 
major  tributaries  discharge  their  sewage 
into  the  water.  Sewage  treatment  plants 
do  eliminate  much  of  the  harmful  ele- 
ments in  sewage,  but  they  are  not  100 
percent  eflfective.  Also,  herbicides  and 
pesticides  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
are  washed  off  the  lands  by  rain  and  find 
their  way  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  can  be 
appreciated  by  noting  that  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  themselves  cover  95,000 
square  miles,  drain  an  area  of  200,000 
squares  miles.  Their  total  watershed  is 
900  miles  long  and  500  miles  wide. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  water 
pollution  control  bill  which  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  water  quality  stand- 
ards if  State  and  interstate  agencies  fail 
to  fix  standards  acceptable  to  him. 
Although  the  bill  does  streiigthen  en- 
forcement powers,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  A  lengthy  period  of  time  is  in- 
volved in  'this  procedure,  usually  a  mini- 
mum of  18  months.  Unfortunately, 
many,  many  tons  of  foul  water  will  flow 
under  the  bridge  in  that  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  needs  greater  authority  to 
compel  prompt  compliance  with  the  law. 
The  water  pollution  problem  is  so  serious 
now  that  experts  have  testified  that  if 
remedial  action  is  not  taken  soon  Lake 
Erie,  and  perhaps  the  other  Great  Lakes, 
could  be  dead  within  a  decade  or  two, 
unable  to  sustain  any  form  of  life, 
animal  or  vegetable.  This  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  with  limitless  harmful 
ramifications. 

Half  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
lakes  depend  upon  them  for  their  water. 
No  longer  is  an  adequate  supply  of  de- 
cent water  available  unless  their  water 
intakes  are  placed  excessive  distances  off 
shore  and,  I  might  add,  at  staggering 
costs. 

No  longer  can  citizens  find  recreation 
at  many  once  crowded  beaches,  for  the 
sandy  shores  are  hazards  to  health.  Un- 
sanitary swimming  beaches  stretch  for 
miles  along  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  The 
beaches  are  beautiful,  but  the  water  of 
Lake  Erie  is  putrid.  No  longer  may  fish- 
ing enthusiasts  enjoy  productive  ex- 
cursions to  many  favorite  lake  areas,  for 
polluted  water  has  caused  many  species 
of  fish  to  die  off  and  altogether  disap- 
pear from  Lake  Erie.  The  commercial 
fishing  industry  on  the  Great  Lakes  has 
already  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  ex- 
isting contamination.  I  speak  for  its 
continuation  in  productive  business  and 
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for  our  consiuning  public  to  enjoy  eating 
good  fish  at  moderate  prices. 

Ten  years  ago  Erie,  Pa.,  boasted  a  fleet 
of  30  boats,  engaged  in  commercial  fish- 
ing. Today  there  is  one.  Ten  years  ago 
one  boat  with  a  crew  of  five  could  catch 
8.000  pounds  of  fish.  Ten  years  ago  we 
in  Ohio  enjoyed  good  fresh  water  fish 
available  at  low  cost  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Today  a  two-man  crew  is  lucky  to 
take  500  pounds  in  a  day.  In  this  10- 
year  period  five  species  of  fish  have  dis- 
appeared— have  been  eliminated  from 
the  lake  because  of  the  filth  and  im- 
purity of  the  water. 

Evidence  is  clear  that  environmental 
changes  brought  about  by  pollution  are 
the  cause  of  serious  declines  in  the  pro- 
duction of  traditionally  high  value  fish 
life  in  Lake  Erie.  D\u'ing  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  total  catch  from  U.S.  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  has  declined  45  percent  and 
the  dollar  return  60  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Lakes  region 
boasts  vast  resources  of  many  kinds 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  two  great  nations  which 
share  their  shores.  These  resources 
must  not  be  further  abused.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore  the  five  Great 
Lakes — Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie, 
and  Ontario — with  their  white  beaches 
and  Niagara  Falls  are  part  of  a  most 
beautiful  area  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  effectively  or  realis- 
tically soWed  by  the  individual  States. 
Rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  do  not  recog- 
nize State  boundaries.  Pollution  empty- 
ing into  a  small  stream  is  carried  into 
larger  streams  and  then  into  interstate 
rivers  or  the  Great  Lakes.  For  the  most 
part  the  States  themselves  have  been 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  cooperate  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  correct  the  problem, 
although  there  have  been  notable  ex- 
ceptions. Federal  enforcement  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time 
to  prevent  further  pollution  of  our  Great 
Lakes.  To  illustrate  this  situation  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  television  commentator 
recently  stated:  "Industries  in  Cleveland 
are  reluctant  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  stop  their  polluting  if  industries  in  De- 
troit, bigger  offenders,  are  not  willing 
to  do  the  same  thing." 

Mr.  President,  failure  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  make  a  serious 
breakthrough  in  controlling  pollution  of 
their  water  supplies  has  invited  Federal 
intervention.  Someone  must  lead  the 
way.  It  is  unconscionable  to  continue 
to  allow  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
God-given  natural  resources  to  be  con- 
taminated and  polluted  beyond  redemp- 
tion and  the  use  of  fresh  clear  water 
and  beautiful  uncontaminated  water- 
fronts denied  to  future  generations. 
Now  is  the  time  for  concerted,  coordi- 
nated efforts  to  alleviate  once  and  for 
all  this  enormous  problem.  We  need 
State-Federal  action  with  provisions  for 
enforcement — provisions  with  teeth  in 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor,  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILD  RIVERS  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Salmon  River  in  central  Idaho  is  one 
of  the  six  rivers  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral protection  portion  of  the  Wild 
Rivers  bill  which  I  introduced  2  weeks 
ago.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Idaho 
want  to  preserve  the  Salmon  in  its  un- 
tampered  state  as  this  bill  would  do, 
and  the  Twin  Falls  Times-News,  in  an 
editorial  March  15,  reinforced  this  be- 
lief. It  is  a  fine  summation  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  Salmon,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wildest  of  Wild 

Idaho  can  rejoice  at  the  request  to  in- 
clude the  Salmon  River  in  the  proposed 
National  Wild  Rivers  System.  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  L.  Udall  included  the  Salmon 
and  the  middle  fork  of  the  Clearwater  In 
his  request  to  Congress.  The  proposed  Wild 
Rivers  System  would  preserve  conservation, 
scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
values.  Moreover,  it  would  take  a  special 
act  of  Congress  before  any  dam  could  be 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  any  stream  Included  In  the  Wild  Rivers 
System. 

This  latter  provision  In  itself  Is  good  news 
to  thousands  of  outdoor  enthusiasts  and 
sportsmen  who  have  dreaded  the  day  when 
a  concerted  attempt  might  be  made  to  dam 
the  Salmon  River.  Naturally,  It's  no  guar- 
antee some  Federal  agency  won't  push  such 
a  project  in  the  futxire,  but  at  least  there's 
a  temporary  barrier  In  the  way  of  any  dam 
construction. 

The  Salmon  River  is  a  natural  for  any 
Wild  Rivers  System.  Many  Idahoans  Ijelleve 
It's  the  wildest  of  the  wild,  although  for 
many  miles  from  its  readily  accessible  soiirce, 
the  Salmon  belles  its  other  name,  "River  of 
No  Return."  Then  after  meandering  around 
and  gathering  volume  and  strength,  it  lit- 
erally plunges  Into  a  rugged,  scenic  canyon 
for  its  wild  trip  across  the  waist  of  Idaho. 
Here  is  some  of  the  most  rugged  and  scenic 
terrain  in  the  Nation.  A  resident  of  the 
Plains  States  Just  simply  wouldn't  believe  it. 

Perhaps  some  day  the  Salmon  River  and 
the  rugged  terrain  adjacent  to  it  will  need 
some  sort  of  protection  to  prevent  exploita- 
tion. But  for  the  present  there  seems  little 
chance  man  will  succeed  in  spoiling  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  this  rugged  setting  short  of 
construction  of  some  sort  of  dam.  It's  true 
that  use  and  penetration  have  increased  In 
recent  years,  but  nowhere  near  the  sort  of 
human  invasion  necessary  to  dilute  this 
striking,  extensive  wilderness. 

So  perhaps  the  time  for  some  sort  of 
preservation  action  Is  now,  before  the  human 
mind  devises  some  sort  of  way  to  exploit  the 
Salmon  River  country.  It's  far  easier  to 
prevent  something  that  would  ruin  the  re- 
gion than  to  restore  It  to  the  natural  state 
after  undue  exploitation.  It's  dlfflciolt  to 
visualize  an3rthlng  that  could  change  the  en- 
tire nature  of  the  Sedmon  River  country,  but 
It's  Just  as  well  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the 
wildest  of  the  wild. 


SENATOR  NELSON  SPEAKS  UP  FOR 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  has  been  sounding  the  alarm 
for  some  time  about  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  natural  resources  which  has  been 
going  on  in  this  country.  As  Governor 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nelson  won  the  en- 
actment of  a  pace-setting  program  of 
outdoor  resource  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation, financed  by  a  special  $50  million 
fund  over  a  10-year  period.  The  Wis- 
consin outdoor  resources  program  Is 
being  copied  today  by  a  number  of  other 
States. 

Recently,  Senator  Nelson  called  at- 
tention to  the  great  new  opportunity  to 
save  a  significant  part  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  land.  He  made  the  point 
that  the  great  commitment  of  President 
Johnson  to  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  combined  with  the  new  em- 
phasis given  to  conservation  by  our  news 
media,  is  giving  America  "one  last 
chance"  to  save  some  of  our  natural 
landscape,  our  wildlife,  our  woods,  and 
our  waters. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
asked  Senator  Nelson  to  keynote  the 
federation's  annual  meeting  here  recent- 
ly. The  Senator's  speech  was  a  call  to 
arms  to  all  Americans — especially  those 
who  belong  to  a  wide  variety  of  conser- 
vation organizations — to  forget  th^ 
narrow  interests  and  band  together  for 
a  really  bold  advance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator's  stirring 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  to  National  WiLDLire  Fedehation, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  5,  1965 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  keynote  the  29th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  it.  All  con- 
servationists are  aware  of  the  fine  work  of 
your  organization  and  we  commend  you  for 
it. 

My  message  to  you  today  Is  going  to  oe 
very  simple.  I  think  we  now  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  in  recent  history  for  a  major 
breakthrough  in  conservation.  And  yet  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  breakthrough  is  go- 
ing to  be  made.  I  think  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  we  will  blow  this  chance.  And,  if 
we  do,  we  may  never  have  another  like  it. 

The  answer  depends  on  whether  we  can 
get  all  of  our  conservationists  and  their  or- 
ganizations to  Join  and  fight  together  In  a 
unified  common  effort. 

The  answer  rests  largely  with  people  UM 
you  who  have  always  represented  the  broad 
concept  of  conservation. 

First,  let  me  outline  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity which  Is  suddenly  handed  to  us  m 
1965. 

A  great  new  surge  of  Interest  In  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  is  making  It- 
self felt  in  our  country. 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  concern  wltn 
conservation  that  Just  was  not  there  before. 
What  accounts  for  it?  Well,  I'm  not  sure 
but  perhaps  some  people  care  now  who  dm 
not  care  before  because  they  have  the  money 
and  the  leisure  to  enjoy  the  out  of  doors; 
or  perhaps  it  is  because  Increasing  tens  or 
thousands  of  people  in  our  vast  metropolitan 
wastelands  finally  sense  a  growing  isolation 
from  nature;  or  because  of  the  dawning 
awareness  that  the  children  have  no  pla^e  *° 
play,  the  adults  no  place  to  relax  In  pea«e- 
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and  the  environment  no  place  to  accommo- 
date the  beauty  and  wonders  of  nature. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  there  most  certainly  is 
a  developing  sense  of  dismay  over  the  wanton 
destruction  of  our  resources. 

The  outstanding  development  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
natural  beauty.  This  gave  us  what  we  have 
long  needed — the  leadership  and  inspiration 
of  the  President  to  summon  all  of  America 
to  save  something  of  the  land  of  beauty 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

The  President's  commitment  comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  enacted  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  the 
Wilderness  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  many 
related  measures,  and  which  is  being  Justly 
hailed  as  the  conservation  Congress. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  television 
have  "discovered"  conservation.  They  are 
giving  it  attention  it  has  not  had  for  a  long, 
long  time  if  ever  before  in  history. 

This  awakening  of  the  Nation  to  what 
Secretary  Udall  has  called  the  quiet  crisis 
was  helped  greatly  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  decision  in  the  fall  of  1963  to 
make  a  nationwide  tour  devoted  entirely 
to  the  urgent  problems  of  natural  resources. 
Never  in  our  lifetimes  has  there  been  a 
greater  opportunity  to  strike  a  major  blow 
for  conservation. 

But  frankly,  our  record  of  seizing  oppor- 
tunities In  the  past  is  not  very  good.  We  are 
all  passionately  In  favor  of  conservation — 
the  particular  piece  of  it  which  interests 
us.  Our  energies  are  divided  among  innu- 
merable organizations,  each  with  a  special 
concern  with  its  little  piece  of  nature,  and  an 
appalling  lack  of  concern  with  nature  as  a 
whole.  Insects,  birds,  fish,  animals,  water, 
soil,  wilderness,  trees,  and  plants  are  all 
part  of  the  scheme  of  nature — a  kind  of 
Intricately  woven  fabric — just  snip  one 
thread  and  the  whole  thing  begins  to  un- 
ravel. True  conservation  is  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest  in  natural  resources. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  country  is  to 
develop  a  vast  network  of  special-interest 
conservation.  We  have  lost  our  broad  vision 
of  the  public  Interest,  and  we  have  fallen 
to  quarreling  over  little  pieces  of  it.  All  of 
us  know  this  from  personal  experience. 

Last  week,  I  had  a  national  boating  or- 
ganization down  on  my  neck — because  I  of- 
fered a  propo.sal  to  help  clean  up  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes.  Why  should  the 
Spokesmen  for  fresh  water  boaters  be 
alarmed  about  steps  to  save  our  fresh  water? 
Because  this  plan  might  require  boats  to 
Install  better  toilets. 

They're  all  for  fighting  pollution,  under- 
stand— the  other  guy's  pollution — but  after 
all,  the  pollution  from  boat  sewage  is  a  small 
part  of  the  problem,  so  "leave  us  alone." 
You  know  the  story.  It  has  happened  over 
and  over  again — in  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture and  in  meetings  of  our  State  conserva- 
tion congresses  and  in  the  Congress  and 
everywhere  else. 

The  cottage  owners  are  fighting  the  fish- 
ermen who  want  to  use  what  some  people 
consider  their  private  lake. 

The  fishermen  are  fighting  the  water 
skiers. 

The  farmers  are  fighting  the  pheasant 
hunters. 

The  States  are  fighting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  fighting  the 
'  Senate   Air   and   Water   Pollution   Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  fighting 
the  critics  of  pesticides. 

Business  and  Industry  In  general  fight  any 
effective  conservation  measure  if  it  costs 
them  any  money  on  the  "patriotic"  ground 
that  this  will  inhibit  economic  growth. 
Every  one  of  these  groups  has  a  vital  eco- 
nomic stake  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  while  we  are  quarreling,  the 
house  is  burning  down. 


Never  before  in  history  have  we  been  so 
highly  organized  in  the  field  of  conservation — 
and  never  before  have  we  been  destroying  • 
our  natural  resources  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 

We  have  destroyed  our  rivers — whose  clear 
blue  waters  once  delighted  swimmers  and 
fishermen,  and  accommodated  fish  and  wild- 
life. Every  major  river  system  in  America 
is  now  polluted.  Waterways  that  once  were 
sources  of  pleasure  and  beauty  and  recreation 
are  now  forbidden  to  human  contact  and 
objectionable  to  sight  and  smell.  We  have 
plundered  our  forests. 

We  are  strip  mining  the  land,  ripping  the 
earth  to  pieces  with  shovels  as  big  as  houses 
which  spread  ugliness,  erosion  and  siltation 
on  a  scale  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  and 
once  the  coal  is  gone  the  land  lies  barren  and 
ruined  for  any  purpose. 

We  are  overpopulatlng  and  overdeveloping 
our  public  parks,  turning  many  of  these  last 
refuges  of  cool,  green  beauty  into  sylvan 
slums.  We  are  utterly  failing  in  our  obliga- 
tion to  add  new  park  space,  even  though  ovir 
population  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 

We  are  bulldozing  away  most  of  the  green 
spots  and  open  spaces  in  our  cities,  for  high- 
ways and  interchanges  and  parking  lots  and 
other  forms  of  progress. 

We  are  pushing  heavy  industry  Into  the  last 
sanctums  of  natural  beauty,  up  the  beautiful 
river  valleys  in  quest  of  sparlding  water  to 
cool  our  hydroelectric  turbines. 

We  are  blighting  the  landscape  with  Junk- 
yards, with  buildings  deliberately  designed  to 
shock  the  eye,  and  with  monstrovis,  electrified 
billboards  which  wage  war  with  one  another 
in  the  battle  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passing 
citizen. 

We  are  planning  a  highway  through  the 
California  redwoods. 

We  are  considering  a  barge  canal  through 
scenic  Lake  Champlain. 

We  are  building  a  steel  mill  In  the  Lake 
Michigan  sand  dunes. 

W.e  are  damming  our  trout  streams,  filling 
in  our  swamps,  cutting  down  our  trees,  poi- 
soning our  birds,  and  suffocating  our  fish. 

Worst  of  all,  we  are  destroying  our  sources 
of  fresh  water  and  the  source  of  much  of  our 
scenic  beauty  and  oiu-  recreational  pleasure. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  becoming  progres- 
sively more  polluted  every  year — first  of  all, 
by  community  sewage  systems  which  dump 
raw  sewage  into  the  lake;  secondly,  by  in- 
dustries which  dump  lethal  chemicals,  and 
third  by  ships  which  diimp  almost  every 
form  of  waste  directly  into  the  lakes. 

The  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
turning  into  a  cesspool.  Three  steel  plants, 
three  oil  refineries,  several  communities,  and 
thotisands  of  ships  are  pouring  out  pollut- 
ants at  an  astonishing  rate — human  waste, 
industrial  acids,  and  iron  slag.  A  Federai 
study  shows  that  the  organism  which  is  the 
principal  food  for  the  finer  grades  of  fish  has 
practically  disappeared,  and  trash  fish  have 
taken  over.  The  study  shows  that  pollu- 
tion on  the  lake  bottom  in  this  area  is  prac- 
tically Irreversible. 

If  we  want  an  example  of  wh^^r*"  we  are 
going,  we  need  only  look  at  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  sewSge  outflow 
from  Detroit,  -  Toledo,  Cleveland, .  Erie,  and 
Buffalo.  Among  other  things.  It  receives 
2V2  mUllon  tons  of  silt  a  year.  Some  people 
think  it  will  eventually  Just  fill  up.  But 
before  it  does,  life  will  cease  to  exist  in  its 
waters.  Studies  show  that  the  percentage 
of  chlorides  in  Lake  Erie,  which  closely  re- 
flects municipal  sewage  pollution,  is  230 
percent  higher  than  in  1900.  The  water  also 
shows  an  amazing  concentration  of  calcium, 
sodium,  potassium,  and  sulfate  compounds. 
It  is  no  longer  simply  water.  It  Is  a  dis- 
graceful, disgusting  chemical  tank. 

Last  summer,  2,600  square  miles  of  Lake 
Erie,  over  one-quarter  of  the  entire  lake, 
were  almost  without  oxygen  and  unable  to 
support   life    because    of    algae    and    plant 


growth,    fed   by   pollution   from   cities   and 
,  industries. 

There  are  1,300  communities  in  thlB  coun- 
try where  the  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  are 
Interconnected.  During  rainstorms,  these 
cities  have  no  alternative  but  to  release 
raw  sewage  into  a  nearby  lake  or  river.  Thla 
is  done  in  my  own  State,  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  in  many  other  communitiee. 
Public  beaches  have  Ijeen  closed  to  swim- 
ming in  Milwatikee,  on  the  shores  of  the 
third  biggest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  world 
off  and  on  since  1959. 

We  will  never  make  any  major  progress  lu 
fighting  pollution  until  these  storm  and  san- 
itary sewers  are  separated.  The  estimated 
cost  of  doing  this  all  across  the  Nation 
ranges  anywhere  from  $20  to  $30  billion. 

Think  what  a  problem  this  poses  for  the 
Nation.  Think  of  the  task  involved  in  rip- 
ping up  sewer  lines  in  1,300  communities. 
But  it  needs  to  be  done,  and  mstead  of  set- 
ting out  to  do  it,  we  are  quarreling  about  the 
price  of  fishing  licenses  or  the  distance 
which  public  access  landings  shall  be  from 
private  homes. 

I  commend  Governor  Rockefeller  for  his 
proposal  to  spend  $1.7  billion  to  clean  up 
New  York's  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams.  A 
substantial  pKjrtion  will  be  spent  for  sewage 
treatment  plants.  I  hope  this  will  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well. 

Well,  tills  is  what  has  t>een  happening 
while  you  and  others  have  been  working  to 
advance  the  cause  of  conservation. 

This  is  what  has  been  happening  while  our 
State  legislatures  and  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
t)een  meeting  regularly  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  its  natural  resources. 

This  is  what  has  happened  because  every- 
thing we  have  done  has  been  too  little  and 
too  late.  As  William  H.  Whyte  so  pungently 
said  It,  "Man  has  an  infinite  capacity  for 
fouling  his  environment." 

Against  this  grim  background,  what  are 
the  chances  for  the  future?  What  can  we  do 
to  take  advantage  of  this  great  new  oppor- 
tunity for  conservation — this  reawakening  of 
the  national  conscience? 

Well,  first  of  all,  we  must  look  at  conserva- 
tion of  our  resources  as  a  great  national  and 
international  problem.  All  of  our  organiza- 
tions and  all  of  our  public  oflaclals  m\ist  view 
the  problem  in  its  broadest  outlines.  This  is 
a  life  or  death  battle  to  save  the  natural  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  a  petty 
squabble  between  different  forms  of  recre- 
ation. 

One  useful  way  to  broaden  our  view  of 
the  problem  would  be  to  call  an  International 
Conference  on  Natural  Resources. 

Such  a  Conference  would  show  that,  all 
over  the  world,  o\ir  priceless  natural  re- 
sources are  being  systematically  destroyed  in 
the  name  of  human  progress.  In  some  j>arts 
of  the  Middle  East  and  Par  East  they  have  al- 
ready been  destroyed.  In  other  areas,  such 
as  Africa,  a  rich  storehouse  of  wildlife  and 
unspoiled  lieauty  is  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
and  ruined  by  political  fragmentation  and 
lack  of  conservation  Itnowledge.  And  in 
America  we  are  dissipating  and  despoiling 
our  resources  at  a  pace  never  matched  by 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Natural  re- 
sources are  a  critical  world  problem,  and 
we  should  look  at  them  that  way. 

Secondly,  we  can  move  ahead  immediately 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level  on  the  major 
legislative  proposals  which  are  ready  for 
action. 

Conservation  always  will  be  a  controversial 
field.  But  there  are  many  proposals  on 
which  a  broad  consensus  has  been  dp- 
veiopjed.  We  should  move  swiftly  to  resqive 
these  issues.  ^ 

Our  States  mvist  develop  comprehensive 
statewide  plans — in  which  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  pio- 
neered— and   use   them   to  make  the  most 
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Imaginative  use  of  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion funds  which  will  now  be  available  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Without  a  com- 
prehensive plan  It  Is  impossible  to  do  the 
most  efifective  Job. 

Congress  should  move  swiftly  to  approve 
the  President's  major  proposals  in  the  field 
of  conservation: 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
has  passed  the  Senate  twice  now  and  la 
awaiting  House  action. 

The  badly  needed  additions  to  our  system 
of  national  parks  and  recreation  areas — 
Assateague  Island  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
and  the  Indiana  and  Oregon  Dunes  projects 
and  many  others. 

Bills  to  tighten  control  of  pesticides:  to 
set  up  a  national  system  of  hiking  trails;  to 
help  cities  build  more  parks;  to  clean  up  the 
Potomac. 

We  have  bills  ready  to  go  which  would  use 
the  scenic  easement  device  to  preserve  the 
beauty  on  our  highways.  It  would  cost 
something,  of  course,  but  it  would  be  a 
modest  investment  to  save  a  great  portion  of 
the  beautiful  Nation  which  millions  of 
Americans  see  from  their  car  windows,  and 
which  is  steadily  falling  victim  to  the  worst 
forms  of  ugliness. 

We  have  legislation  ready  to  put  millions 
of  unemployed  men  to  work  on  local  and 
State  work  projects  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. We  have  reports  from  almost  every 
Governor  and  State  conservation  agency  in 
the  Nation  testifying  to  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  work  which  could  be  done  by  such 
a  creative  new  program.  The  Jobs  are  there, 
the  men  a^e  there,  the  political  support  is 
there.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  boldness  to 
seize  the  opportunity. 

Even  though  a  substantial  number,  most  of 
our  rivers  have  been  seriously  damaged  if 
not  destroyed,  we  have  legislation  now  to 
save  many  of  the  remaining  wild  rivers  and 
to  keep  them  from  being  turned  into  sewers. 
The  Interior  Department  will  propose  a  net- 
work of  national  wild  rivers  to  be  retained  in 
their  natural  state.  These  things  need  to  be 
done  today. 

Then,  with  these  immediate  goals  accom- 
plished, why  dont  we  push  on  into  the  more 
difficult  and  more  controversial  problems 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  natural  resource 
crisis? 

Although  down  through  the  decades  con- 
servationists have  recognized  the  problem  as 
big  and  important,  they  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  propose  big  and  important  solutions. 
I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  at  no  stage  in 
the  past  has  the  political  climate  appeared 
to  be  right  for  the  acceptance  of  big  solu- 
tions. 

I  think  the  time  Is  fast  approaching  when 
the  public  will  understand  what  Teddy 
Roosevelt  meant  when  he  told  the  Governors' 
conference  in  1906  that  there  was  no  other 
domestic  issue  in  America  more  Important 
than  the  preservation  of  our  resources.  What 
looked  to  Teddy  Roosevelt  like  a  crisis  in 
conservation  a  half  century  ago  has  In  fact 
become  a  catastrophe.* 

Now  Is  the  time  to  face  up  to  it.  We  are 
a  rich  nation  and  the  stake  is  so  vital  that 
we  need  only  shy  away  because  of  the  ap- 
parent enormity  of  the  task. 

We  are  spending  nearly  $50  billion  a  year 
for  national  defense  because  we  believe  It 
is  vital  to  our  security;  almost  $50  billion 
on  an  Interstate  limited  access  highway  net- 
work because  we  believe  it  is  vital  to  our 
transportation  system:  $5  billion  a  year  be- 
cause we  think  It  Is  vital  to  explore  the 
moon  and  space  beyond;  several  billion  on 
agricultural  programs  because  we  believe  it 
is  vital  to  the  agricultural  industry  and  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  to  do  so;  a  billion  In 
Appalachla  because  we  believe  It  is  vital  to 
our  Nation  to  improve  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  that  region. 

Is  there  anything  really  more  vital  in  the 
long  view  of  history  than  the  proper  pro- 


tection and  conservation  of  our  fresh  water 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams,  our  wilderness, 
the  soil  and  forests,  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
bugs  and  plrds  and  animals  and  the  habitat 
In  which  they  live?    I  think  not. 

To  do  the  kind  of  Job  that  needs  to  be  done 
will  require  the  passage  of  some  tough  legis- 
lation and  the  appropriation  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  the  next  25  or  30 
years.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  emphasize 
that  this'  is  not  an  expenditure  for  operat- 
ing costs  but  a  capital  Investment  In  the 
resources  of  the  Nation.  It  will  not  only 
pay  dividends  by  the  enhancement  of  the 
quality  of  living  in  our  country,  but  It  will 
pay  hard  economic  dividends  to  private  en- 
terprise fair  In  excess  of  the  cost  In  tax 
dollars. 

The  recreation  Industry  Is  now  huge.  It 
will  become  and  remain  the  largest  business 
in  America  if  the  resources  upon  which  it 
depends  are  protected. 

I  win  not  attempt  anything  in  the  natvu-e 
of  a  definitive  list  of  things  that  urgently 
need  to  be  done.  The  list  is  too  long  and 
the  priorities  too  difficult  to  decide. 

However,  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
a  massive  assault  on  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion is  among  the  highest  priorities  for  ac- 
tion. This  will  require  $20  to  $30  billion  to 
separate  storm  and  sanitary  sewers;  a  greatly 
expanded  program  of  research  and  pilot  test- 
ing of  better  methods  of  waste  disposal;  sub- 
stantial Federal  aids  to  Industry  In  the 
nature  of  accelerattfl  depreciation  for  pollu- 
tion control  devices  and  probably  other  di- 
rect aids;  air  and  water  pollution  laws  and 
enforcement  must  be  greatly  strengthened. 
Los  Angeles  proved  that  a  tough  air  pollu- 
tion law  could  be  made  to  work.  Now  it  is 
time  for  a  national  law  that  Is  Just  as  tough. 

I  would  guess  that  an  effective  Job  of 
cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  the  air 
around  us  would  cost  $50  to  $60  billion  In 
the  next  25  years — the  equivalent  of  about  1 
year's  defense  budget. 

Another  very  high  priority  Is  acquisition. 
The  availability  of  land  is  diminishing  while 
the  cost  is  rapidly  rising.  The  land  and 
water  fund  is  a  fine  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion but  it  is  inadequate  to  do  the  Job.  Sea- 
shore, wetlands,  wildlife  habitat,  park  space 
and  green  areas  have  a  jmrticular  urgency 
about  them.  If  they  are  not  acquired  dur- 
ing the  decade  ahead,  the  cause  is  critically 
damaged  if  not  lost  because  there  will  be 
little  left  to  acquire.  This  means  that  ai  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  Federal  matching  funds 
should  be  made  to  the  States  and  the  cities 
for  acquisition  as  well  a£  an  expanded  Fed- 
eral acquisition  program. 

I  want  to  suggest  at  this  point  that  funds 
for  acquisition  of  green  areas  should  be  con- 
tributed to  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  on 
a  nonmatching  basis — that  Is,  100  percent 
of  acquisition  funds  paid  by  Federal  grants 
based  upon  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
or  metropolitan  plan.  These  green  areas  and 
open  spaces  are  national  assets  wherever 
they  may  be  and  It  shotild  not  be  left  to 
chance  that  they  be  preserved. 

I  think  It  Is  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  to  control  strip  mining.  The  dam- 
age to  the  countryside  Is  a  national  scandal 
and  obviously  no  State  Is  going  to  pass  ade- 
quate legislation  to  protect  Itself.  Ironical- 
ly we  are  now  spending  Federal  funds  in  the 
Appalachla  bill  to  restore  mine  scarred  lands 
In  that  region. 

Finally  I  think  we  ought  to  address  otir- 
selves  to  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
create  a  U.S.  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Quite  frankly,  I  think  we  should. 
This,  It  would  seem  to  me,  is  the  best  way 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  coordinated,  con- 
sistent, long-range  conservation  program 
and  policy. 

The  cause  is  right.  The  time  is  here  for 
bold  action.  With  public  understanding  we 
can  and,  I  trust,  we  will  prevail. 


FULBRIGHT'S   VIEWS   ON  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  published  a  fine 
article  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
March  21.  Senator  Pulbright  has  long 
been  a  champion  of  sensible  foreign  aid, 
biit  he  does  make  a  convincing  case  that 
improvements  can  be  made  in  the  present 
program.  In  his  article,  entitled  "For- 
eign Aid?  Yes.  But  With  a  New  Ap- 
proach,"  Senator  Fulbright  makes  some 
constructive  suggestions  concerning  the 
nature  of  our  expenditures  on  foreign 
aid. 

One  of  his  suggestions  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  American  AID  missions.  As 
Senator  Fulbright  wisely  notes: 

There  is  often  far  more  to  be  gained  by 
a  conspicuous  American  absence  from  a 
country  than  by  an  American  presence.  It 
is  Just  about  inevitable  that  any  small  and 
weak  but  proud  country  will  view  any  great 
power  that  snuggles  too  close  as  a  threat 
to  its  dignity  and  Independence.  I  think 
we  would  be  wise  Indeed  to  respect  that 
feeling  by  vacating  those  many  American 
"aid"  missions  whose  function  is  not  aid  at 
all,  and  certainly  not  development  aid,  but 
merely  the  maintenance  of  an  Irritating  and 
tmnecesary  American  presence. 

Senator  Fulbright  also  makes  a  cogent 
case  for  greater  multilateralism  in  our 
aid  programs.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Foreign  Am?  Yes,  But  Wfth  a  New  Approach 

(By    J.    W.    PUI-BRIGHT) 

Washington. — Difficult  as  the  effort  might 
be.  It  would  be  salutary  for  Americans  to  try 
to  imagine  exactly  how  they  might  feel  as 
recipients  of  economic  aid — and  all  that  goes 
with  It — from  foreign  countries. 

How,  for  example,  would  the  management 
and  employees  of  the  bankrupt  New  Haven 
Railroad  feel  If  they  were  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  mission  of,  say,  German  trans- 
portation experts — who,  for  all  they  might  do 
to  show  us  how  to  run  a  railroad,  would  also 
be  living  purveyors  of  the  message  that  "we 
Germans  know  how  to  do  something  you 
Americans  don't  know  how  to  do"? 

Or  consider  how  a  Texas  rancher  might  feel 
as  the  pupil  of  a  group  of  agronomists  from 
Colombia  assigned  to  teach  him  how  to  grow 
coffee.  Would  he  be  humbly  and  touchlngly 
grateful?  Or  would  his  gratitude  be  tinged 
with  a  touch  of  rancor  toward  his  benefactors 
because  his  pride  was  injured  by  the  feeling 
of  being  a  suppliant  and  a  recipient? 

Imagine,  to  take  another  example,  how 
the  recent  fiood  victims  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia might  have  felt,  having  lost  their 
homes  and  possessions  and  perhaps  members 
of  their  families,  if  they  were  then  asked  to 
participate  in  little  picture-taking  cere- 
monies with  beaming  foreign  ambassadors 
dispensing  food  and  blankets  labeled  "Gift  of 
the  French  People"  or  "Gift  of  the  Russian 
People."  If  we  can  Imagine  ourselves  In  this 
position,  I  think  we  might  agree  that  It  Is  not 
an  altogether  heart-warming  experience  to  be 
confronted  with  a  gift  of  food  whose  label 
seems  to  convey  the  message  that  "the  soup 
which  you  are  about  to  consiune  Is  a  charity 
from  the  great  and  generous  and  affluent 
people  of  someplace  or  other." 

Several  years  ago,  during  a  visit  to  a  coun- 
try which  was  then  receiving  American  aid, 
I  attended  an  informal  supper  with  some 
local  officials  and  American  diplomats.    One 
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of  the  Americans  favored  us  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  costs  and  logistics  of  an  im- 
pending disaster-relief  mission  in  which 
American  supplies  were  Involved.  As  he 
warmed  to  his  subject,  I  noticed  our  hosts 
becoming  Increasingly  preoccupied  with  their 
soup.  The  American  official  was  clearly  well- 
informed  on  all  the  details  of  our  mission 
of  mercy,  but  the  local  officials,  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  It. 

I  do  not  think  they  were  ungrateful  for 
our  relief  supplies.  I  think  what  they  faUed 
to  appreciate  was  the  strong  and  clear  sug- 
gestion that  they  were  our  wards  and  we 
their  patrons,  that  they  were  benighted  and 
we  were  blessed,  that  they  were  incompetent 
and  needy  while  we  were  rich  and  happy  and 
very  tenderhearted  besides.  They  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  this  at  all,  and  I  did  not 
appreciate  it  either.  In  the  course  of  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Yugoslavia,  I  had  the  honor  to 
decline  to  participate  in  an  airport  ceremony 
at  Zagreb,  where  American  planes  were  ar- 
riving with  bedding  supplies  for  victims  of  a 
major  flood. 

These  are  extreme  examples  of  what  might 
be  called  extreme  bilateralism  In  relations 
between  a  rich  country  and  a  poor  country. 
They  are  by  no  means  representative  of  how 
most  of  our  aid  Is  extended  and  received  but 
they  do,  I  think,  illustrate  the  psychological 
problem  that  Is  inherent  In  every  manifesta- 
tion of  direct  American  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries. 

It  Is  a  problem  of  pride  and  self-respect, 
which  has  everything  to  do  with  a  country's 
will  and  capacity  to  foster  Its  own  develop- 
ment. There  Is  an  Inescapable  element  of 
charity  In  bilateral  aid,  and  charity,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  has  a  debilitating  effect 
on  both  the  recipient  and  the  donor.  It 
fosters  attitude?  of  cranky  dependency  or 
simple  anger  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  and 
of  self-righteous  frustration  on  the  part  of 
the  donor — attitudes  which,  once  formed, 
feed  destructively  upon  each  other. 

There  have  been  abundant  manifestations 
in  recent  months  and  years  of  the  negative 
attitudes  that  are  bred  by  the  client-ward 
relationship.  In  the  face  of  repeated  threats 
by  the  United  States  to  "reconsider"  Its  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnamese  war,  the  poli- 
ticians or  generals  who  happen  to  be  in  power 
in  Saigon  at  a  given  moment  simply  threaten 
us  with  their  own  collapse  and  it  xisually 
brings  us  to  heel. 

Because  we  do  not  like  President  Nasser's 
Congo  policy,  we  threatened  to  cut  off  siu*- 
plus  food  products  (which  are  assumed  to 
give  us  some  leverage  on  the  recipient's  pol- 
icy), and  Nasser,  as  a  matter  of  personal  and 
national  pride,  told  us  we  could  take  our  aid 
programs  and  Jump  In  the  lake.  Few  Amer- 
icans admired  this  response,  even  though  It 
has  the  ring  of  something  like  "millions  for 
defense  but  not  1  cent  for  tribute." 

The  complement  of  these  Jaundiced  atti- 
tudes abroad  has  been  the  development  of 
no  less  Jaundiced  attitudes  In  the  American 
Congress.  Year  by  year,  the  debate  over 
foreign  aid  has  become  more  rancorous  and 
protracted  as  Congressmen  have  failed  to  see 
the  promised  breakthrough  to  self-sustaining 
economic  growth  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  instead  have  seen  American 
generosity  rewarded  with  turbulence  and  In- 
sults and  Ingratitude.  The  result  of  this 
feeling  of  frvistration  has  been  an  accelerat- 
ing war  of  attrition  against  foreign  aid,  In- 
terrupted In  1964  only  because  the  adminis- 
tration conceded  much  of  the  Issue  In  ad- 
vance of  submitting  a  drastically  reduced 
request. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  size  of  the 
forelgn-ald  program — or,  more  precisely,  the 
part  of  the  program  that  pertains  to  eco- 
nomic development  as  distinguished  from 
military  assistance  and  special  categories  in- 
tended for  short-term  political  objectives — 
Congress  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  using 
the  annual  foreign-aid  debate  as  the  occa- 


sion to  air  extraneoiis  grievances  ranging 
from  Ecuadorian  views  on  American  fishing 
rights  to  the  mistreatment  of  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Few  of  these  issues  have  any 
direct  bearing  on  the  problems  of  economic 
development  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
which  is  what  foreign  aid  is  supposed  to  be 
about. 

The  lU-tempered  debates  which  these  ex- 
traneotis  Issues  foster  in  Congress  have  had 
two  principal  consequences.  First,  they  have 
produced  an  avalanche  of  proposals  and  a 
number  of  successful  efforts  to  write  unwar- 
ranted restrictions  on  the  President's  author- 
ity in  foreign  affairs  into  the  foreign-aid  bill. 
Second,  they  have  insulted  and  offended,  and 
complicated  ovir  relations  with,  a  grovrtng 
list  of  foreign  coxmtries  which  do  not  under- 
stand, and  cannot  be  persuaded,  that  the 
fulminations  of  Senators  are  not  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

If  foreign  aid  had  ceased  to  be  a  useful 
Instrument  of  American  policy,  the  problems 
connected  with  it  could  easily  be  resolved 
simply  by  abandoning  the  program.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that,  despite  all  difficulties, 
American  foreign  aid  has  been  largely  suc- 
cessful and  that  It  will  continue  for  the 
indefinite  future  to  be  an  essential  Instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  wish  to  raise  Is  not  one  of  foreign 
aid  as  such  but  of  a  particular  approach 
to  foreign  aid.  I  believe  that  our  present 
approach — which  combines  various  kinds  of 
aid  having  diverse  purposes  In  a  single  pack- 
age, Eind  administers  them  for  the  most  part 
bilaterally — has  been  useful  and  productive 
In  the  past  but  Is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  American  foreign 
policy  In  a  changing  world. 

Nor  do  my  reservations  about  the  present 
program  have  anything  to  do  with  its  man- 
agement and  execution.  Mr.  David  Bell  is 
a  talented  and  highly  competent  Adminis- 
trator. The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID),  which  he  heads.  Is  staffed 
both  In  Washington  and  In  the  field  by  able 
and  dedicated  public  servants,  many  of  whom 
bring  not  only  technical  competence  to  their 
Jobs  but  an  extra  measure  of  devotion  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  barbs  of  congressional 
criticism  and  public  mistrust.  Nor  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  there  Is  more 
waste  In  our  foreign-aid  program  than  In 
any  other  governmental  function;  there  may 
Indeed  be  less.  The  question  then  is  of  ovir 
approach  to  foreign  aid. 

We  must  broaden  and  deepen  our  under- 
standing of  the  profound  transformation  that 
Is  taking  place  In  the  less  developed  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  and  rec- 
ognize, as  a  group  of  more  than  50  American 
development  experts  recently  pointed  out,  in 
a  statement  published  by  Indiana  University, 
that  the  time  horizons  in  our  thinking  about 
aid  have  been  too  short  and  that:  "We  are 
dealing  with  the  development  century  and 
not  the  development  decade." 

The  contlnxilng  need  for  the  rich  coimtrles 
to  assist  the  poor  countries  is  a  matter  of  both 
political  and  moral  compulsion.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  world's  less  developed  na- 
tions can  overcome  their  enormous  social  and 
economic  problems  without  generous  assist- 
ance from  the  more  favored  nations,  and  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  rich  countries  can  ex- 
pect to  be  secm-e  In  their  affiuence  as  Islands 
in  a  global  sea  of  misery.  But  beyond  the 
social  and  economic  and  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons  for  the  rich  aiding  the  poor  Is 
the  simple  motive  of  himianltarian  con- 
science. 

This  Is,  I  think,  one  which  commands  itself 
to  most  Americans  more  than  they  may  care 
to  admit.  During  and  immediately  after 
World  War  n,  our  idealistic  Impulses  led  us 
Into  some  costly  errors  and  many  Americans 
since  then.  Including  some  distinguished 
statesmen,  have  been  expending  a  great  deal 
of  energy  on  efforts  to  show  how  tough  and 
mean  and  hardheaded  they  are.    The  forelgn- 


ald  debate  In  the  Senate  often  sounds  like  a 
contest  as  to  whether  It  Is  more  coldly  self- 
interested  and  hard  boUed  to  grant  aid  or  to 
deny  It. 

I  think  we  could  take  a  long  step  toward 
resolving  the  present  debate  over  foreign  aid 
by  expunging  from  it  the  vocabularly  of  puer- 
ile toughness  in  which  we  have  come  to  take 
such  tiresome  pride,  and  which,  I  believe,  is 
fundamentally  alien  to  our  national  charac- 
ter. It  would  do  us  no  harm  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic case  for  foreign  aid  and  that  there  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  human  decency  as  a  mo- 
tive In  our  foreign  policy. 

Of  all  the  changes  that  are  needed  In  our 
foreign  aid,  the  most  Important  Is  a  change 
In  o\ir  own  attitude.  In  the  long  run,  no 
policy  can  be  sustained  by  the  sole  force  of 
coldblooded  self-interest.  We  do  not  pro- 
vide social  security  to  the  unemployed  sim- 
ply becavise  It  helps  to  quiet  them  and  makes 
the  possessing  classes  more  secure  in  their 
affluence,  although  social  security  undoubt- 
edly does  contribute  to  that  end.  We  do  it 
becatise  it  seems  decent  and  proper,  because 
we  feel  some  sense  of  responsibility.  If  we 
are  at  all  sincere  In  our  aspiration  to  achieve 
a  world  community  of  nations,  we  must  bring 
something  of  the  same  spirit  to  our  modest 
efforts  to  assist  the  poor  nations  in  their 
struggle  for  a  decent  life.  We  must  recognize 
that  aid  is  a  himiane  as  well  as  a  practical 
program,  that,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  there  is  a  "pulse  of 
ssrmpathy  in  it"  and  "a  compulsion  of  con- 
science throughout  It." 

The  difficulties  with  foreign  aid  which  we 
are  now  experiencing  are  attributable  to  the 
t&ct  that  the  authorization  of  American  aid 
has  become  deeply  involved  in  congressional 
politics  and  controversy,  while  the  disburse- 
ment of  our  aid  has  Involved  the  United 
States  too  deeply  in  the  politics  of  too  many 
countries.  A  new  approach  is  needed.  To 
this  end,  I  propose  the  three  following  funda- 
mental changes  In  our  foreign-aid  program. 

I.    PUT  ECONOMIC  Am  ON  A  LONG-TERM  BASIS 

Congress  should  cease  Its  annual  reviews 
of  foreign  aid  and  place  the  program  under 
long-term  authorizations.  The  case  for 
doing  so  Is  both  familiar  and  persuasive,  and 
Just  about  everybody  Involved  with  foreign 
aid  agrees  td  it— except  Congress. 

A  long-term  authorization  would  not.  of 
course,  remove  the  foreign-aid  program  from 
direct  congressional  authority;  the  funds  au- 
thorized would  still  have  to  be  appropriated 
annually.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  by 
putting  the  authorizing  legislation,  which 
sets  maximum  amounts  and  is  Intended  to 
govern  policy,  on  a  3-  or  4-year  basis, 
to  Insulate  the  program  from  transitory 
waves  of  emotion. 

A  long-term  authorization  might  have  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  i>ernlclous  tendency  to 
write  binding  restrictions  into  law  In  response 
to  some  transitory  irritation,  such  as  an  in- 
sult from  Nasser  or  Sukarno  or  a  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  that  displeases  us.  Such  an- 
noyances are  genuine  enough  but  they  are 
often  forgotten  very  quickly  as  events  move 
on,  while  the  legislative  proscriptions  to 
which  they  gave  rise  remain  to  govern — or  to 
frxistrate — policy. 

Economic  development  Is  a  long-term  proc- 
ess which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  1-year 
legislative  cycle  of  the  American  Congress. 
The  conventional  short-term  approach  great- 
ly Impedes  planning  by  the  aid  recipient 
while  the  donor  Is  denied  the  opportunity  to 
offer  Incentives  to  recipients  to  make  neces- 
sary Internal  economic  reforms.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  In  the  experience  of  AID 
and  Its  predecessor  agencies  to  hasten  to 
commit  funds  as  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  ap- 
proaches with  the  result  that  recipients  may 
be  pushed  Into  premature  commitments. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
In  my  opinion  was  the  best  aid  bill  we  have 
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ever  enacted,  provided  long-term  authoriza- 
tions both  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
for  development  lending  to  Asian  and  Afri- 
can countries.  The  Congress,  most  unwise- 
ly, has  been  tampering  with  these  legislative 
provisions  ever  since,  so  that  we  are  In  ef- 
fect back  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

The  very  nature  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  requires  the  casting  of  foreign 
aid  In  a  new  time  perspective.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  end  by  adopting 
foreign-aid  authorization  bills  of  4  or  3  or. 
at  least,  2  years. 

n.  DON'T  CONFUSE  ECONOMIC  AND  MIUTARY  ADO 

My  second  proposal  is  the  separation  of 
the  economic  and  military  components  of 
foreign  aid — or.  more  exactly,  of  those  forms 
of  aid  which  pertain  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries  from  those 
which  pertain  to  the  maintenance  of  armed 
forces,  supporting  assistance  for  security  pur- 
poses, and  political  loans  which  are  really 
designed  to  influence  a  country's  posture  in 
the  cold  war  or  the  outcome  of  its  next  elec- 
tion. 

The  distinction,  in  any  case,  is  not  merely 
a  legislative  one;  It  is  an  operative  distinc- 
tion of  great  importance,  pertaining  to  func- 
tions which  are  quite  distinct  and  not  always 
even  compatible. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  eco- 
nomic and  military-political  assistance — 
and  it  could  hardly  be  more  fundamental — 
is  that  one  is  designed  to  alter  a  status  quo 
and  the  other  is  usually  designed  to  preserve 
it.  The  relationship  between  the  two  is  that 
px)lltlco-mlIltary  assistance  Is  Intended,  or 
should  be  Intended,  to  buy  time  for  the  more 
fundamental  purpose  of  developing  the  na- 
tion. 

Military  assistance  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  AID  act- 
ing as  policy  coordinators.  Military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  are  thus  overlapping  in 
operation  and  merged  In  legislative  author- 
ization, giving  rise  to  the  constant  possibility 
that  recipients  will  suspect — perhaps  right- 
ly— that  conditions  attached  to  one  form  of 
aid  are  in  reality  Intended  to  advance  the 
purpose  of  the  other.  I  believe  that  the  two 
functions  should  be  separated  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent,  because  of  the  vital  Im- 
portance, for  purposes  of  economic  growth, 
of  maintaining  the  economic  integrity  of  eco- 
nomic programs — both  in  the  mind  of  the 
recipient  and  in  the  policy  of  the  donor. 

The  same  considerations  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  those  forms  of  aid  which 
are  designed  to  have  nothing  more  than 
short-term  political  effects.  I  have  no  firm 
opinion,  frankly,  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  has  any  business — or  can  be  expected 
to  gain  in  the  long  run — in  trying  to  buy  a 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  or  influence  the 
election  of  a  government.  But  even  if  we 
grant  that  political  bribery  is  a  necessary  part 
of  foreign  policy,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  economic  develop- 
ment, that  it  is  much  more  nearly  a  proper 
function  for  the  CIA  than  for  AID. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  do  not  make  a  habit  of 
supporting  my  positions  on  issues  with  Re- 
publican campaign  materials.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  find  myself  impressed  with  a  co- 
gent case  made  in  a  1964  publication  of  the 
Republican  Critical  Issues  Council  for  sep- 
arating economic-development  aid  from  aid 
for  short-term  political  purposes.  The  lat- 
ter, says  the  Republican  task  force  on  foreign 
aid.  should  be  provided  from  a  special  emer- 
gency fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  President. 
"It  should  not  be  confused  with  economic 
and  technical  assistance  directed  toward  what 
we  believe  is  foreign  aid's  appropriate  role 
in  achieving  constructive  longer-range  our- 
poses."  ^ 

A  corollary  to  the  need  for  separating  de- 
velopment   assistance    from    military    and 


short-term  political  assistance  is  the  need 
for  even  greater  selectivity — although  this 
principle  has  in  fact  been  accepted  and  to 
a  great  extent  implemented  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

The  United  States  nonetheless  maintains 
aid  programs  In  about  90  countries.  Pew  of 
these  contribute  appreciably  to  economic  de- 
velopment or  to  our  security.  Many  are 
token  programs  designed  to  maintain  an 
American  "presence."  which  I  take  to  be  a 
euphemism  for  the  exertion  of  one  form  or 
another  of  political  leverage. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  an  Ameri- 
can aid  "presence"  gains  any  more  leverage 
than  it  gives.  Recent  events  in  Egypt  and 
Indonesia,  where  we  have  carefully  cultivat- 
ed our  "presence,"  suggest  that  when  a  na- 
tionalist leader  is  feeling  angry  toward  the 
United  States  he  is  unlikely  to  be  deterred 
by  a  token  or  even  a  substantial  American 
aid  program  and,  further,  that  a  threat  to  cut 
off  our  aid  is  far  less  likely  to  restrain  a  proud 
nationalist  like  Nasser  than  to  goad  him  into 
further  statements  or  actions  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

I  was  recently  visited  by  the  American 
Ambassador  to  an  African  country  who  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  best  way  we  can 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  smaller 
African  countries  is  by  maintaining  no  "pres- 
ence" whatever  in  them  except  normal  diplo- 
matic representation. 

There  is  often  far  more  to  be  gained  by  a 
conspicuous  American  absence  from  a  coun- 
try than  by  an  American  presence.  It  is  Jxost 
about  inevitable  that  any  small  and  weak 
but  proud  country  will  view  any  great  power 
that  snuggles  too  close  as  a  threat  to  its 
dignity  and  Independence.  I  think  we  would 
be  wise  indeed  to  respect  that  feeling  by 
vacating  those  many  American  aid  missions 
whose  function  is  not  aid  at  all.  and  certainly 
not  development  aid.  but  merely  the  main- 
tenance of  an  Irritating  and  unnecessary 
American  presence. 

I  think  that  the  President — the  President, 
not  the  Congress — would  be  well  advised  to 
terminate  aid  programs,  such  as  that  in 
Indonesia,  which  contribute  nothing  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  exert  far  more  lever- 
age in  arousing  the  ill  temper  of  Congress 
than  in  Influencing  the  political  behavior 
of  the  recipient.  If  we  take  these  steps,  we 
may  find  that  we  have  saved  some  libraries, 
some  embassy  windows,  a  small  amount  of 
money  and  a  large  amount  of  goodwill. 

m.    MAKE   ECONOMIC    AID   AN    INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIR 

My  third  and.  I  believe,  most  important 
proposal  for  a  new  approach  to  foreign  aid  is 
that  we  cease  to  administer  our  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
Let  us  instead  place  most,  or  all.  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  this  purpose  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  international  lending  agencies, 
notably  the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliate,  the 
International  Development  Association. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  bilat- 
eralism and  multilateralism  in  foreign  aid  Is 
psychological.  The  one  carries  a  connotation 
of  charity,  of  patron  and  ward,  of  arrogance 
and  humiliation;  the  other  has  the  more 
dignified  connotation  of  a  community  or- 
ganized to  meet  Its  common  and  rightful  re- 
sponsibilities toward  its  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers. The  one  is  appropriate  to  a  world  of 
nation  states  with  xmlimited  sovereignty,  the 
other  to  a  world  that  is  at  least  groping  to- 
ward a  broader  community. 

Unlike  any  single  nation,  an  international 
agency  like  the  World  Bank  Is  capable  of  en- 
tering In  an  institutional  relationship  with 
the  recipient  of  its  aid.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  international  agencies  draw  most 
of  their  resources  from  the  same  countries 
that  provide  bUateral  aid,  but.  as  the  former 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  Eugene  Black, 
has  pointed  out,  "the  act  of  generosity  is  one 


stage  removed,  and  this  is  quite  enough  to 
draw  its  sting." 

Greatly  as  they  want  our  aid,  the  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world  want  our  respect  no  less 
Above  all,  they  need  the  self-respect  that  wili 
enable  them  to  go  forward  confidently  in 
building  their  own  societies.  I  believe  we 
can  help  to  make  this  possible  by  multl- 
lateralizlng  our  aid.  And  in  so  doing,  we 
will  also  be  advancing  our  own  security  by 
the  cultivation  of  stable  and  mutually  re- 
spectful relations. 

By  the  reckoning  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, 85  percent  of  U.S.  development  loans 
in  Asia  and  Africa  will  be  committed  under 
International  arrangements  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and,  it  is  pointed  out,  most  U.S.  aid  to 
Latin  America  is  provided  through  the  inter- 
national channels  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that 
is  not  really  very  far  toward  true  multi- 
lateralism. The  arrangements  referred  to 
consist  largely  of  procedures  of  consultation 
and  coordination,  while  final  decisions  about 
kinds  and  amounts  of  aid  and  the  execu- 
tion of  programs  remain  bilateral. 

The  kind  of  multilateralism  which  is 
needed  is  one  which  will  vest  in  an  interna- 
tional agency  such  as  the  World  Bank  full 
authority  to  determine,  according  to  objec- 
tive economic  criteria,  who  will  receive  aid 
and  the  amounts,  kinds,  and  conditions  of 
aid.  The  United  States  and  other  donors 
would,  of  course,  reserve  to  themselves  final 
decisions  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  they 
were  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  interna- 
tional agency,  although  it  would  be  useful 
and  proper  for  the  International  organ  to 
suggest  equitable  contributions  by  the  par- 
ticipating countries. 

Specifically,  I  suggest  that  all  develop- 
ment loan  funds  now  administered  by  our 
Agency  for  International  Development  be 
turned  over  to  the  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA)  to  be 
used  for  long-term  low-interest  development 
lending  for  programs  that  cannot  be  financed 
by  conventional  loans.  This  is  precisely  the 
purpose  for  which  our  development  loans  are 
Intended  and  precisely  the  purpose  for  which 
the  IDA  was  set  up. 

I  think  that  the  assignment  of  these  funds 
to  the  IDA  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
effort  to  persuade  other  countries  to  do  the 
same  thing,  or  at  least  to  Increase  their  con- 
tributions to  IDA.  I  would  not,  however, 
make  this  a  condition  of  our  own  contribu- 
tions, because  I  believe  it  is  in  our  Interests 
to  channel  our  development  lending  through 
an  international  agency  whether  others  do 
so  or  not. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  the 
Bank  and  the  IDA  are  independent  inter- 
national agencies,  the  Influence  of  the 
United  States  on  their  policies  is  consider- 
able because  decisions  on  leans  are  made 
by  votes  weighted  according  to  contribu- 
tions. As  the  largest  single  contributor,  the 
United  States  has  the  greatest  voting  power. 
In  channeling  its  development  loans  through 
the  IDA,  therefore,  the  United  States  would 
be  renouncing  exclusive  control,  with  its 
attendant  disadvantages,  while  retaining 
great  influence  on  the  disposition  of  its  con- 
tributions. 

The  fundamental  and.  I  think,  inescap- 
able limit  on  bilateral  aid  programs  is  that, 
however  well  and  honestly  they  are  admin- 
istered, they  cannot  escape  political  pres- 
sure— or,  what  Is  Just  as  bad,  the  suspicion 
of  political  pressure. 

The  problem  was  succinctly  stated  by 
Ehigene  Black  in  an  address  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  World  Bank  shortly  before 
his  retirement  as  its  president.  "Economic 
priorities  are  inevitably  confused,"  he  said, 
"when  economic  objectivity  is  lost — and 
economic  objectivity  Is  not  easy  when  aid 
is  influenced  by  political  ends." 

As  to  the  Bank  and  the  IDA,  Mr.  Black 
pointed  out  that  they  have  the  great  ad- 
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vantage  not  only  of  being  economically  ob- 
jective but  of  being  known  to  be  so.  "Be- 
cause they  are  known  to  have  no  ulterior 
motive."  he  said,  "they  can  exert  more  in- 
fluence over  the  use  of  a  loan  than  is  pos- 
sible for  a  bilateral  lender:  They  can  insist 
that  the  projects  for  which  they  lend  are 
established  on  a  sound  basis,  and — most  Im- 
portant— they  can  make  their  lending  con- 
ditional upon  commensurate  efforts  being 
made  by  the  recipient  country  itself."  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  bilateral  lenders  cannot 
and  do  not  attach  requirements  of  self-help 
and  Internal  reform  to  their  loans  but  only 
that  It  Is  easier  for  an  International  agency 
to  Insist  on  certain  conditions  being  met 
without  offending  nationalist  sensibilities 
and  without  arousing  suspicions  that  the 
conditions  have  a  political  rather  than  a 
development  purpose. 

In  addition  to  its  salutary  effects  on  rela- 
tions between  donors  and  recipients,  the 
multilateralization  of  aid  would  contribute 
to  the  same  domestic  ends  that  I  described 
in  connection  with  my  proposal  for  multlyear 
legislative  authorizations  of  foreign  aid. 
Without  compromising  the  ultimate  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  Congress,  the  chan- 
neling of  our  development  loans  through  In- 
ternational agencies  would  remove  the  most 
important,  most  promising,  and  most  politi- 
cally vulnerable  part  of  our  aid  program 
from  the  pressures  of  partisan  politics,  spe- 
cial interests,  and  transitory  political  pre- 
occupations. 

Even  if  all  development  lending  were 
placed  under  the  IDA  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  other  forms  of  for- 
eign aid  would  remain  under  bilateral  ad- 
ministration. Military  assistance,  agricul- 
tural assistance,  supporting  assistance  for 
short-term  political  or  budgetary  purposes, 
the  use  of  the  President's  contingency  fund 
and  various  forms  of  technical  assistance 
would  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  They  would,  however,  be 
clearly  identified  for  what  they  are — pro- 
grams whose  objectives  are  largely  political 
and  military  and  only  partially  or  Indirectly 
economic. 

The  emergence  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  from  poverty,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  privileged  minority  In  bringing  that 
about,  may  one  day  be  remembered  as  one. 
of  the  bright  chapters  in  human  history. 
Economic  assistance  may  become  at  the  same 
time  an  Instrument  of  hope  for  a  better  life 
in  the  poor  countries  and  an  instrument  of 
peace  and  community  among  all  countries. 

This  is  a  distant  vista,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must  begin  with 
a  single  step.  I  believe  that  America  can 
take  that  step  now  by  committing  Itself  to  a 
renewed  effort  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  aid  and 
by  recognizing  that  economic  development  Is 
a  distinct  and  necessary  objective  of  our 
policy  which  can  best  be  advanced  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  lesser  objectives  and  tliat  this 
separation  in  turn  can  most  effectively  be 
achieved  by  transferring  the  management  of 
our  development  aid  from  national  to  inter- 
national auspices. 

It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  inappropriate 
for  America  to  commit  itself  to  such  a  pro- 
gram until  and  unless  others  do.  For  my- 
self, I  should  be  proud  to  see  my  country 
take  the  lead  in  a  policy  of  intelligent 
example. 


SENATOR  MOSS  ATTACKS 
APARTHEID 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  to  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
JJstinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss].  I  can  personally  testify  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  perceptive  observer  of 
mtemationajr  affairs  in  general  and 
African  aff«rs  in  particular. 


On  March  23,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  made  a  fine  speech  on  the  current 
racial  crisis  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
before  the  National  Conference,  South 
African  crises  and  the  American  action, 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  and  the  require- 
ments of  U.S.  policy  in  this  situation. 
As  he  accurately  pointed  out: 

In  the  long  run.  there  is  no  practical  alter- 
native to  the  adoption  of  policies  which  will 
lead  to  the  orderly  granting  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  rights  for  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race  or  color.  Whether  South 
Africa  can  face  this  fact  in  time  to  avoid  an 
Inevitable  violent  alternative  is  a  question 
we  cannot  answer.  But  we  must  keep  trying 
to  avert  it. 

If  we  believe  that  we  should  exert  a  certain 
amount  of  persuasion,  backed  by  certain 
types  of  pressure  to  end  apartheid — then  I 
believe  we  should  be  ready  to  move  ahead  on 
this  even  at  the  risk  of  unpopularity  abroad. 
Popularity  should  never  be  our  basic  goal. 
Human  dignity  should. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senatoe  Frank  E.  Moss,  Democrat 
OP  Utah,  Before  the  National  Confer- 
ence, South  African  Crisis  and  American 
Action,  Washington,  D.C,  March  23,  1965 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
be  here  today.    The  call  of  your  conference 
is  a  heartening  portent  In  a  troubled  world. 
Five  years  ago  I  was  a  Member  of  a  Senate 
study  mission  to  Africa.    We  covered  22,000 
miles,  and  although  we  did  not  visit  the 
southern  end  of  the  continent,  we  did  get 
the  feel  of  Africa  as  a  whole. 

Starting  from  Morocco,  we  flew  east  over 
the  Mediterranean  to  Libya  and  Egypt;  South 
to  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Rhode- 
sia, northeast  to  Ellzabethville  and  Leopold- 
ville  in  the  Congo;  north  to  Nigeria;  west 
along  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  then  to  Togo, 
Ghana,  Liberia,  Guinea,  Mall,  and  Senegal. 
We  traveled  constantly  for  5  weeks.  This 
is  a  short  time  to  form  valid  Judgments  on 
a  land  so  vast  and  a  subject  so  complex  as 
Africa.  In  the  time  we  had.  however,  we 
studied  Africa  and  her  peoples  Intensely. 
We  talked  with  opposition  politicians,  educa- 
tors, labor  officials,  newspapermen,  and  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment leaders:  we  were  questioned  in  nu- 
merous press  conferences.  We  conferred  fre- 
quently with  members  of  U.S.  missions  on 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  social  questions. 
Again  and  again,  the  sharp  troubles  In  South 
Africa  came  into  our  conversations,  and  al- 
though we  did  not  go  to  South  Africa,  we 
were  very  much  aware  of  the  explosive  situa- 
tion which  exists  there. 

This  area,  as  well  as  the  newly  emerging, 
independent  nations,  was  very  much  In  our 
thoughts  when  we  stated  in  our  report:  "it 
is  clear  to  us  that  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  free  world  face  some  very  troubled 
and  dangerous  times  ahead  in  the  continent 
of  Africa.  The  antagonism  felt  by  Africans 
toward  the  European  colonial  powers  will 
certainly  continue  to  plague  western  efforts 
to  assist  Africa  with  its  problems.  Even 
when  an  African  territory  gains  its  inde- 
pendence gradually,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
pressure  against  the  colonial  governments, 
its  new  leaders  seldom  can  afford  to  give  up 
the  unifying  force  provided  by  the  battle 
cries  of  anticolonlallsm.  The  United  States 
must  do  a  great  deal  more  to  express  its  dis- 
tinctive views  on  self-determination  and  to 
disassociate  Itself  from  the  policies  of  the 
few  colonist  countries  left  in  Africa  which 
preserve   19th  century  attitudes. 


This,  of  course,  is  an  overall  Judgment,  and 
I  realize  that  the  overall  approach  has  its 
shortcomings,  but  it  is  obviously  becoming 
aiore  and  more  necessary  as  a  basis  of  policy 
formulation  affecting  the  many  components 
of  the  sprawling  continent  that  is  Africa 
today.  That  Inspection  mission  was  a  most 
rewarding  experience.  It  has  helped  me 
make  broad  comparative  Judgments  at  a  time 
when  such  judgments  are  increasingly 
needed. 

I  deeply  regret  that  time  did  not  permit 
us  to  visit  South  Africa  on  that  1960  trip. 
Most,  perhaps  all,  of  you  leaders  participating 
in  this  conference  have  African  expertise  far 
greater  than  mine.  Others  of  you  may  have 
become  more  fully  conscious  of  the  growing 
pace  of  African  development  only  recently, 
but  for  all  of  you,  I  am  sure  this  conference' 
has  provided  a  more  basic  understanding  of 
the  dllenuna  which  South  Africa  poses  for 
the  United  States. 

This  dilemma  can  be  simply  put.  On  the 
one  hand  we  face  the  increasingly  frustrated 
drive  and  desire  on  the  part  of  32  independ- 
ent African  nations,  and  of  all  Negro  people 
everywhere,  to  bring  an  end  to  white  dom- 
ination and  an  end  to  colored  political  servi- 
tude in  South  Africa.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  confront  the  abiding  determination  of 
those  currently  in  power  in  South  Africa  to 
resist  any  change  at  any  cost. 

Our  dilemma  is  deepened  by  the  recogni- 
tion that  an  acceptable,  enduring,  peaceful, 
solution  in  South  Africa  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  South  Africans  themselves— by 
all  races,  from  all  walks  of  life,  working  to- 
gether. 

AAd  ovu-  fears  are  heightened  by  the  con- 
viction that  if  South  Africa  does  not  soon 
face  the  Inescapable  fact  that  the  nonwhite 
population  groups  are  an  Integral  part  of 
their  society — does  not  soon  accept  this  con- 
clusion, however  searing— nonwhltes  will  not 
be  forever  stopped  from  gaining  economic, 
political  and  social  rights.  The  situation 
there  could  become  even  more  violent.  It 
could  explode  into  a  threat  to  International 
peace. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to  chronicle 
the  currents  and  cross  currents  in  this  com- 
plex situation.  You  have  already  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  them — and  are  undoubt- 
edly still  feeling  the  shock. 

I  want  to  speak  instead  on  America's  posi- 
tion and  convictions  on  South  Africa,  and  on 
the  painful  dllenuna  in  which  we  find  oiir- 
selves  in  trying  to  support  that  position  and 
those  convictions. 

Our  Government  has  made  it  clear  that  we 
are  uncompromisingly  and  irrevocably  op- 
posed to  injustice.  We  have  repeatedly  and 
publicly  denounced  South  Africa's  racial  seg- 
regation. We  have  shown  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  Jeopardizing  our  own  national 
Interests  by  defending  or  condoning  those 
racial  policies. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  has  certain  international  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  to  the  world 
community,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  South 
Africa. 

Those  responsibilities  and  obligations  are: 
First,  to  abandon  the  practice  of  apart- 
heid. 

Second,  to  recognize  immediately  the  right 
of  the  people  to  self-determination  and  par- 
ticipation In  their  government,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  move  iii  that  direction. 

Third,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  well-being  and  social  progress 
of  all  of  the  people  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  world  history, 
of  these  mld-1960's.  that  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  has  failed  to  live  up  to  these 
responsibilities  and  obligations. 

Now.  In  making  this  statement.  I  do  not 
want  to  belittle  the  economic,  technical,  and 
sclentiflc  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
South  Africa,  or  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  this 
progress  has  to  some  degree  benefited  the 
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entire  population.  The  enterprise,  energy 
and  know-how  of  the  3>4  million  whites  has 
been  one  of  the  major  factors  in  shaping  a 
modern,  thriving  economy. 

But  this  does  not  Jtistlfy  their  rigorous 
treatment  of  all  people  as  "racial  groups" 
and  not  as  Individuals.  Nor  does  It  condone 
the  establishment  of  more  and  more  rigid 
apartheid  laws,  accompanied  by  ever  more 
stringent  security  laws  and  action.  The 
South  African  Government  has  gone  to  ex- 
tremes which  simply  cannot  be  equated  with 
the  laws  of  Western  democracies  or  the  val- 
ues of  Western  civilization. 

Now,  what  of  America?  What  can  and 
should  we  do? 

We  are  a  Nation  with  heavy  responsibili- 
ties around  the  world.  We  have  had  to  take 
Into  account  fully  the  real  consequences  and 
costs  of  forceful  punitive  action  in  South 
Africa.  We  also  had  to  give  grave  thought 
to  the  very  real  possibility  that  forceful 
measxires  could  heighten  white  resistance. 
The  white  government  of  South  Africa  Is  In 
absolute  and  militant  support  of  apartheid 
as  a  national  policy.  Forceful  measures 
could  result  In  more  extreme  Internal  con- 
trols, and  worsen  the  lot  of  the  majority  of 
people  without  achieving  any  desirable  re- 
sults. Besides,  our  whole  national  policy 
and  International  .policy  rejects  Imposition 
Into  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  coun- 
try. This  Is  a  form  of  aggression  which  we 
reject  actively. 

We  have  also  had  to  consider  the  limits 
to  what  we  or  a  group  of  powers  can  do. 
Short  of  war,  to  Impose  solutions  or  princi- 
ples on  another  sovereign  power.  Evidences 
of  these  limits  can  be  read  every  day  in 
the  dispatches  from  Cyprus,  from  the  Congo, 
and  from  Vietnam  (where  we  have  some 
legal  right  to  be,  where  we  have  entered  by 
invitation  of  the  government). 

And  finally,  we  have  had  to  steer  a  course 
which  would  not  impinge  on  ovir  position 
and  Interests  outside  southern  Africa.  We 
have  had  to  consider  our  position  and  Inter- 
ests In  the  United  Nations,  and  our  relations 
with  our  NATO  allies.  These  are  all  very 
real  problems  which  cannot  be  Ignored. 

But  these  considerations  have  not  kept — 
and  must  not  keep — us  from  urging  and 
supporting  decisions  and  actions  directed 
toward  intelligent.  Just,  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  present  injustices  In  South  Africa. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  dictate  a  solu- 
tion, but  we  can  as  a  minlmima  press  where 
we  can  effectively  toward  that  end. 

So  far  our  efforts  have  taken  the  course 
of  persuasion,  backed  by  selective  pressures. 
Probably  our  most  effective  action  has  been 
In  the  field  of  arms  shipments  and  sales. 
More  than  2  years  ago  we  adopted  a  policy 
of  stopping  the  sale  of  arms  that  could  be 
used  to  repress  the  nonwhlte  popiolation. 
A  year  later,  we  supported  an  arms  embargo 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council.  In  Decem- 
.  ber  of  that  year  we  supported  another  Secu- 
rity CoimcU  resolution  which  called  on  all 
nations  to  cease  the  sale  and  shipment  to 
South  Africa  of  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

For  the  past  few  months  we  have  partici- 
pated In  the  work  of  the  Security  Council 
Committee  which  has  considered  a  broad 
range  of  questions  on  the  feasibility  of  steps 
which  could  be  taken  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  report 
of  this  Committee  made  available  to  the  Se- 
curity Cotmcll  Is  a  technical  study  on  sanc- 
tions and  other  measures. 

This  report  neither  commits  the  United 
States  to  sanctions  nor  closes  the  door  to 
their  poeslble  application — despite  some  press 
reports  to  the  contrary.  Political  decisions 
as  to  whether  and  under  what  circumstances 
any  additional  measures  should  be  taken  will 
rest  with  the  Secvirlty  Council  Itself. 

We  have  also  used  both  pressure  and  per- 
suasion to  urge  dialog  among  South  Afri- 


can groups  which  would  enable  them  to  work 
out  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to  their 
problems  through  their  own  efforts.  In  the 
long  run,  there  is  no  practical  alternative  to 
the  adoption  of  policies  which  will  lead  to 
the  orderly  granting  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  rights  of  all  citizens,  regard- 
less of  race  or  color.  Whether  South  Africa 
can  face  this  fact  in  time  to  avoid  an  Inevi- 
tably violent  alternative  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  answer.  But  we  must  keep  trying 
to  avert  it. 

Our  role  must  continue  to  be  Imaginative 
and  responsible  in  the  choice  and  means  and 
methods  designed  to  help  bring  about  a 
transition  to  government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  In  South  Africa. 

And  fxirthermore.  If  we  are  convinced  that 
our  policies  are  right — If  we  believe  that  we 
should  exert  a  certain  amount  of  persuasion, 
backed  by  certain  types  of  pressure  to  end 
apartheid — then  I  believe  we  should  be  ready 
to  move  ahead  on  this  even  at  the  risk  of 
unpopularity  abroad.  Popularity  should 
never  be  our  basic  goal — human  dignity 
should. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  urge  and  press, 
more  than  denounce  and  deplore. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  con- 
sider taking  at  least  some  limited  economic 
measures  which  would  reinforce  our  position 
against  apartheid,  and  make  more  creditable 
our  condemnation  of  it. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  com- 
mittee on  measures  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  recently  completed,  with 
U.S.  participation,  a  careful  study  of 
the  effects  of  economic  sanctions.  Every 
economic  Implication,  we  must  assvune.  was 
considered.  Including  the  costs  and  sacrifices 
to  the  countries  which  would  apply  economic 
measiu'es,  as  well  as  the  chances  of  achieving 
any  concrete  results  In  South  Africa.  For 
example,  the  present  economic  boom  In  South 
Africa  is  a  factor;  sanctions  are  less  effective 
against  a  booming  economy.  But,  despite 
this,  I  believe  we  should  give  serious  thought 
to  employing  various  pressures  and  economic 
measures,  short  of  major  sanctions,  at  this 
stage,  or  In  the  near  future. 

I  also  feel  that,  backed  by  the  U.N.  Security 
study,  the  U.S.  Government  should  review 
the  question  of  new  American  Investment  in 
South  Africa.  The  administration  has  al- 
ready directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enlist  the 
leaders  of  American  business  in  a  national 
campaign  to  limit  direct  Investments  abroad. 

This  we  must  do  to  stop  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  overseas.  Why  not  encourage 
American  business  particularly  to  bypass 
South  Africa — to  rap  out  some  special  rules 
for  this  area  where  apartheid  Is  such  a  deep- 
rooted  way  of  life.  Retrenchment  of  Ameri- 
can Investment  in  South  Africa  would  at 
once  benefit  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  assert  through  concrete  action — 
not  Just  rousing  words — our  strong  disap- 
proval of  racial  policies  practiced  there. 

We  should  also  turn  our  eyes  homeward — 
and  look  at  oxir  own  racial  policies.  We  can- 
not censure  when  we  have  not  yet  cleaned 
up  our  own  house. 

America  has  been  anguished  and  sickened 
these  past  weeks  by  the  senseless  assault  on 
civil  rights  demonstrators  in  Selma.  It  Is 
unbelievable  that  here  In  this  country  State 
troopers  would  employ  tear  gas  and  riot  clubs 
and  bullwhlps  and  ropes  on  citizens  who 
were  only  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights  of  petition.  It  Is  even  more  unbe- 
lievable that  a  group  of  white  self-ordalned 
vigilantes  would  club  down  several  visiting 
clergymen,  inflicting  mortal  injuries  on  one 
of  them.  But  this  has  happened.  It  is  not 
Just  a  nightmare. 

Until  we  can  assume  that  there  will  be  no 
more  Selmas  In  America,  we  cannot,  In  good 
conscience,  be  too  critical  of  those  In  other 
countries  who  are  also  denying;  basic  human 
rights  to  some  of  their  citizens. 


We  must  continue  our  concern  about  in- 
equities in  South  Africa,  and  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  stimulate  their  removal,  but 
we  must  also  right  similar  wrongs  here  in 
America.  How  can  we  hope  to  speak  and 
act  aqd  press  effectively  for  Justice  half  way 
around  the  world  when  we  have  not  achieved 
it  at  home?  We  must  set  an  example  for 
the  world  If  we  are  to  wield  power  in  the 
world. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  is  a  growing 
will  among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  take 
a  stronger  stance  against  the  denial  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  rights  in  South 
Africa.  West  Germany  Is  now  observing  a 
general  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  has  recently  insti- 
tuted such  an  embargo.  There  seems  to  be 
a  new  atmosphere — a  new  willingness  to  tale 
effective  action — and  this  is  progress.  We 
must  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  believe  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  South 
Africa  will  come  to  recognize  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  dependence  of  us  all  on  one 
another.  I  believe  they  will  realize  before  it 
is  too  late  that  short-range,  makeshifts 
which  mask  the  preservation  of  minority 
privileges  are  no  substitute  for  true,  long- 
range  national  interests.  I  trust  that  in  the 
'Interest  of  South  Africa's  own  future,  they 
will  move  together  to  bring  about  political 
Involvement  of  all  South  African  peoples  in 
the  affairs  of  their  country. 

Ahead  could  He  a  great,  and  scarcely  ex. 
plored  opportunity  for  South  Africa,  the 
most  productive  nation  on  that  continent. 
The  bright  promise  and  adventure  of  a 
broad  new  frontier  could  open  up  to  whites 
and  nonwhites  alike.  South  Africa's  cur- 
rent isolation  from  the  continent  of  which  it 
is  a  part  could  give  way  to  a  new  era  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  Inter-African  relations  in 
this  most  significant  and  formative  period  of 
African  history. 

Before  closing,  I  feel  I  should  say  a  very 
brief  word  on  southwest  Africa — the  large 
territory  to  the  west  of  the  Republic  and 
south  of  Angola  over  which  South  Africa 
exercises  administrative  control  under  a  for- 
mer League  of  Nations  mandate. 

By  next  fall  a  mandatory  Judgment  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  ex- 
pected on  the  long  drawn  out  contentious 
case  brought  before  the  World  Court  by 
Ethlophla  and  Liberia.  At  issue  in  this  are 
basically  two  things:  first,  the  applicability 
of  U.N.  supervision  to  the  territory,  which 
South  Africa  has  refused  to  accept,  and 
second,  the  compatibility  of  apartheid  with 
the  Interests  of  the  Inhabitants  as  set  forth 
In  the  mandate. 

U.S.  policy,  In  support  of  the  rule  of  law, 
has  been  to  urge  compliance  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  ICJ.  Should  South  Africa 
flout  that  decision,  there  could  be  confronta- 
tion between  this  nation  and  the  United 
Nations.  Peace  could  be  threatened.  At  the 
very  least,  America's,  relations  with  the  un- 
happy nation  in  southern  Africa  coxild  be 
furthter  strained,  and  our  opportunity  to 
be  of  any  Influence  greatly  lessened. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  no  easy  solution 
to  South  Africa's  problems.  We  recognize 
particularly  the  dlfQcultles  inherent  in  » 
situation  where  those  in  power  determinedly 
resist  any  change.  This  Is  dramatized  for 
us  here  at  home  in  the  Selma  story  which 
unfolds  each  day  in  one  glaring  headline 
after  another. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  desire  for 
change,  for  promotion  of  Justice  and  buni^ 
rights  in  South  Africa  Is  shared  by  most 
nations  of  the  world.  The  principles  In- 
volved are  fundamental  to  ova  own  heritage, 
to  our  own  way  of  life,  to  owe  own  strivings 
for  social,  economic,   and  political  justice. 

A  meeting  such  as  this— a  mighty  gather- 
ing of  individuals  and  organizations  ana 
groups  dedicated  to  Justice— is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  arouse  Interest  ana 
formulate  a  plan  of  action  in  a  democracy. 
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I  assiu-e  you  that  your  recommendations  will 
be  given  consideration — that  your  thinking 
and  your  observations  and  your  conclusions 
win  be  studied  carefully  for  ways  to  solve  the 
painful  American  dilemma  on  South  African 
policy. 

RECOGNITION   FOR  AN   IDAHO 
CONSERVATIONIST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  pleasure  to  participate 
in  the  presentation  of  an  award  to  the 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation  for  its  out- 
standing endeavors  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation. While  the  award  was  made 
to  the  entire  State  federation,  the  man 
who  came  to  Washington  to  receive  it  on 
behalf  of  the  State  organization,  is  him- 
self an  outstanding  example  of  the  type 
of  men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  America's  rich  heritage  and 
natural  resources  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Ernest  Day  has  championed  every 
cause  to  keep  our  natural  lakes  and 
mountains  intact  and  pristine  for  future 
generations.  When  he  speaks  out  for 
these  conservation  measures,  he  does  so 
from  a  lifetime  of  personal  experience. 
Although  he  is  a  busy  and  successful 
businessman,  almost  all  of  his  free  time 
is  spent  amidst  the  wild  splendor  he  bat- 
tles to  preserve.  He  is  an  outdoorsman 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  His  feet 
have  covered  more  miles  in  the  great 
wilderness  areas  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  in  recent  Idaho  history. 

He  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  edi- 
torial profile  published  in  the  Idaho  Ob- 
server, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

If  you  wanted  to  get  away  from  it  all 
and  commune  with  nature  far  from  the  com- 
pany of  any  other  human  being,  don't  make 
the  mistake  of  fleeing  to  Idaho's  Sawtooth 
primitive  area.  Beneath  some  frosty  crag 
of  that  remote  wilderness  you  would  be 
likely  to  run  right  smack  into  Ernest  E.  Day. 

"I've  hiked  over  90  percent  of  the  trails 
in  the  SawtoothS,"  says  Day,  who  operates 
Day  Realty  of  Boise  with  his  brothers,  Don 
and  Bob.    "I  go  there  every  chance  I  get." 

Day  is  a  member  of  a  growing  breed  of 
men  who  like  nature  In  its  raw  and  pure 
form.  And,  as  is  the  case  with  other  ardent 
conservationists,  his  Interest  has  led  him 
into  more  battles  than  he  can  remember, 
mostly  with  other  people  who  have  other 
designs  on  nature. 

The  Issue  Is  usually  over  what  Is  to  be  done 
with  imtouched  regions  of  the  Nation,  such 
as  the  Sawtooths,  where  trees,  rivers,  min- 
erals and  pastures  beckon  the  commercial 
developer.  Day  believes  the  most  valuable 
resource  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  region's 
natural  state — a  resource  which  is  gone  for- 
ever once  the  others  are  exploited. 

"The  wilderness  Is  a  rugged  thing,  but 
It  is  also  a  delicate  thing,"  says  Day.  "Build 
one  road  and  it  Is  destroyed."  As  the  Nation 
becomes  more  urbanized  and  crowded,  he  be- 
lieves it  becomes  more  Important  that  some 
of  the  Nation's  resources  be  preserved  in 
their  natiu-al  state  for  the  enjojmaent  of  all 
Americans. 

The  Idaho  Wildlife  Federation,  which  Day 
once  headed  as  president  and  still  serves 
as  delegate  to  the  national  federation,  has 
won  a  few  battles  and  lost  a  few  in  his 
cause.  The  federation  lost  Its  fight  to  pre- 
vent the  damming  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 


Clearwater  River  at  Bruces  Eddy  but  has 
been  successful  so  far  In  keeping  the  Salmon 
River  free  of  obstructions. 

Two  years  ago  it  won  Its  battle  for  a  Fed- 
eral law  preserving  substantial  sections  of 
the  Federal  domain  as  wilderness  areas. 
But  it  had  to  compromise  on  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  development  within  the 
wildernesses,  and  it  was  unable  to  have  the 
Idaho  primitive  area  and  the  Sawtooth  primi- 
tive area  Included. 

The  federation  now  hopes  that  the  Saw- 
tooths  will  be  protected  by  creation  6t  a 
Sawtooth  Wilderness  National  Park,  a  bill 
ch£imploned  by  Idaho's  Senator  Frank 
Church,  a  Democrat,  whom  Day,  a  Republi- 
can, regards  as  "the  best  conservationist  to 
come  down  the  pike  in  many  a  year." 

While  not  fighting  for  the  Sawtooths,  or 
the  other  natural  resources  of  the  West,  Day 
Is  out  taking  pictures  of  them.  He  Is  an 
ardent  photographer  and  hopes  some  day  to 
publish  the  best  of  his  pictures  In  a  book 
showing  Idaho's  natural  splendors. 

He  and  Mrs.  Day,  the  former  Lois  Hulser, 
have  two  children,  Dan,  11,  and  John,  5. 


THE  GUFFEY  PROJECT— JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION OP  LEGISLATURE  ^P 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  many  years  since  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  a  project  under  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Guffey  proj- 
ect for  the  deserts  above  and  north  of 
the  Snake  River  in  southeast  Idaho.  It 
has  a  great  potential  which  I  hope  will 
soon  result  in  a  request  for  its  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Idaho  State  Senate,  which  re- 
cently completed  a  successful  biennial 
session,  has  detailed  the  advantages  of 
the  Guffey  project  and  the  ne^  for 
quick  authorization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  memorial  to  the  Senat©- 
from  the  Idaho  State  Senate  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 
Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

Hoxise  of  Representatives   of   the  United 

States,  in  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled 
in  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  respectfully 
represent  that: 

Whereas  It  is  known  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  all  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  In  fact  all  areas  of  the 
world  today  Is  the  securing  of  the  maximum 
beneficial  use  of  land  and  water  resoiirces 
for  the  further  progress  of  our  people,  of  our 
State,  and  of  our  Nation,  not  only  to  realize 
the  most  from  our  present  resources  for  the 
immediate  problems  of  today,  but  also  to 
meet  our  future  needs  for  the  long-range 
futiure;  and 

Whereas  the  area  of  southwestern  Idaho 
known  as  the  Mountain  Home  Snake  River 
plain  area  contains  a  large  body  of  land 
which  is  both  economically  and  englneer- 
ingly  feasible  for  the  development  of  a  highly 
productive  and  economically  desirable  po- 
tential for  the  further  development  of  the 
people  of  this  area  and  of  the  Nation,  and 
which  would  add  greatly  to  the  overall  econ- 
omy and  assist  in  stabilizing  the  existing 
economy  of  this  State  and  of  the  Nation,  and 
would  present  many  opportunities  to  stimu- 


late the  economic  growth  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  adjacent  to  this  fine  body  of  po- 
tential irrigated  land  there  are  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water  in  the  Snake  River  which  are 
now  running  off  and  unused  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  to  the  detriment  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion's economy;  and 

Whereas  upstream  developments  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  In  the  long-range  Inter- 
est for  providing  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  and  land  potential  of  our 
river  basins;  and 

Whereas  the  Bvu-eau  of  Reclanaatlon,  In  co- 
operation with  local  Interests,  has  made  en- 
gineering, water  resource,  and  land  classifi- 
cation studies,  which  studies  have  given  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  economic  and  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  a  development  of  this 
area  under  a  plan  known  as  the  Guffey  Plan 
of  Development;  and 

Whereas  the  orderly  continued  investiga- 
tion and  ultimate  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  a  water  resource  program  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  this  potentially  productive  area 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  will  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation  at  large:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session, 
(the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring) ,  That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  petitioned 
to  give  early  authorization  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mountain  Home  Division,  Snake 
River  project,  Guffey  Plan  of  Development; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House /of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  this 
State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
W.  E.  Dreslow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Pete  N.   Cenarrtjsa, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Abthub  Wn^oN, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  linanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  court  of  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Hartford  on  March  22. 

It  commends  and  praises  the  President 
on  his  forthright  and  courageous  stand 
on  the  need  for  a  strong  voting  rights 
bill. 

I  want  to  assure  the  coxmcU  that  I 
certainly  will  vigorously  support  this 
proposed  legislation,  just  as  this  resolu- 
tion urges  me  to  do. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Crrr  or  Hartford, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  23,  1965. 
Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In 
his  recent  address  to  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  which,  when  enacted,  would 
guarantee   and   insure   that   the   basic   and 
fundamental  right  to  register  and  vote  of  all 
Americans  throughout  this  Nation  will  be 
protected  and  upheld:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  court  of  common  coun- 
cil commends  and  praises  our  President  on 
his  forthright  and  courageous  stand  on  this 
vital  issue  and  we  do  further  xirge  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  In  the  Congress  to 
vigorously  support  this  proposed  legislation. 
Robert  J.  Gallivan, 

Ctty  Clerk. 

SUPPORT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
KU  KLUX  KLAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
March  26,  the  President  announced  to 
the  public  that  four  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  had  been  arrested  and 
charged  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the 
terrible  murder  of  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo. 

Appropriately,  J.  Edward  Hoover  was 
standing  beside  the  President  at  that 
press  conference  and  I  say  this  because 
Mr.  Hoover's  outstanding  agents  in  the 
field  worked  throughout  the  night  to 
find  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage. 

And  it  was  especially  appropriate  to 
have  Mr.  Hoover  there,  because  what 
better  reply  could  there  have  been  to  the 
charges  that  the  FBI  has  not  been  zeal- 
ous enough  in  protecting  civil  rights 
proponents  and  in  fighting  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Only  a  short  while  earlier,  the  two  as- 
tronauts had  been  honored  and  the 
President  commented: 

In  this  historic  room  where  a  few  minutes 
ago  we  honored  brave  men  and  great 
achievements,  we  come  now  to  talk  about  a 
tragedy  and  a  stain  on  our  great  American 
society. 

I  strongly  endorse  and  second  the 
President's  warning  to  klansmen  "to 
hear  my  voice  today,  let  it  be  both  an 
appeal — and  a  warning — to  get  out  of 
the  klan  now  and  return  to  a  decent  so- 
ciety— before  it  is  too  late." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  statement,  and  also  a  brief 
statement  I  issued  in  support  of  the 
President's  comments,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  comments  were  ordered  to*be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
President  Warns  Klan 

Note. — The  text  of  President  Johnson's 
statement  announcing  arrest  of  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  today  follows: 

In  this  historic  room  where  a  few  minutes 
ago  we  honored  brave  men  and  great  achieve- 
ments, we  come  now  to  talk  about  a  tragedy 
and  a  stain  on  our  great  American  society. 

I  am  certain  by  now  that  all  of  you  know 
of  the  horrible  crime  which  was  committed 
last  night  between  Selma  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.  I  have  been  In  constant  touch  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
throughout  the  night  on  this  matter. 


CHARGED    WITH   CONSPIRACY 

Due  to  the  fast  and  efficient  work  of  special 
agents  of  the  FBI  who  worked  all  night  long 
starting  Immediately  after  the  tragic  death 
of  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo,  on  a  lonely  road  between 
Selma  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  arrests  were 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  of  four  Ku  Klux 
Klan  members  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  charging 
them  with  conspiracy  to  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  the  murdered  woman. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  is  standing  here 
by  me.  has  advised  me  that  the  identities 
of  the  men  charged  with  this  heinous  crime 
are  as  follows: 

Eugene  Thomas,  aged  43,  of  Bessemer; 
William  Orvllle  Eaton,  aged  41,  also  of 
Bessemer:  Gary  Thomas  Rowe,  aged  31,  of 
Birmingham;  and  Collie  Leroy  Wilklns,  Jr., 
aged  21,  of  Fairfield.  Ala. 

PRAISES  FBI,  KATZENBACH 

I  cannot  express  myself  too  strongly  in 
praising  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  men  of  the 
FBI  for  their  excellent  work  in  handling  this 
investigation.  It  is  In  keeping  with  the  dedi- 
cated approach  that  this  tireless  organiza- 
tion has  shown  throughout  the  turbulent  era 
of  civil  rights  controversies. 

This  Nation  and  its  President  are  also 
grateful  for  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  many  assistants 
who  have  carried  the  Government's  fight  to 
lns\u*e  the  rights  of  all  citizens  guaranteed 
to  them  under  the  Constitution. 

The  four  members  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America,  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
will,  of  course,  be  arraigned  Immediately. 
They  will  later  stand  trial. 

Mrs.  Liuzzo  went  to  Alabama  to  serve  the 
struggle  for  justice.  She  was  mxu-dered  by 
the  enemies  of  justice,  who  for  decades  have 
used  the  rope  and  the  gun,  the  tar  and  the 
feathers,  to  terrorize  their  neighbors. 

threat  to  peace 

They  struck  by  night,  as  they  generally 
do.  For  their  purposes  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  day. 

My  father  fought  them  In  Texas.  I  have 
fought  them  all  my  life,  because  I  believe 
them  to  threaten  the  peace  of  every  com- 
munity where  they  exist.  I  shall  continue 
to  fight  them  because  I  know  their  loyalty 
Is  not  to  the  United  States  but  to  a  hooded 
society  of  bigots. 

Men  and  women  have  stood  against  the 
Klan  at  times  and  places  where  to  do  so 
required  a  continuous  act  of  courage. 

If  Klansmen  hear  my  voice  today,  let  it 
be  both  an  appeal — and  a  warning — to  get 
out  of  the  Klan  now  and  return  to  a  decent 
society — before  it  is  too  late. 

I  call  on  every  law  enforcement  officer  In 
our  land  to  Insist  on  obedience  to  the  law 
and  respect  for  justice.  No  nation  can  long 
endure,  either  in  history's  judgment  or  in 
Its  own  national  conscience.  If  hoodlimas  or 
bigots  can  defy  the  law  and  get  away  with 
It.  Justice  must  be  done.  In  the  largest  city 
as  well  as  the  smallest  village — on  the  dirt 
road  as  well  as  the  Interstate  highway. 

WILL  NOT  BE   INTIMIDATED 

We  will  not  be  Intimidated  by  the  ter- 
rorists of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  anymore  than 
we  would  be  Intimidated  by  the  terrorists  In 
North  Vietnam. 

We  will  redeem  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
suffer  now  In  a  society  free  of  the  Klan  and 
those  who  support  Its  vicious  work. 

I  am  asking  and  directing  the  Attorney 
General  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  develop  legislation  that  will  bring 
the  activities  of  the  Klan  under  effective 
control  of  law. 

In  connection  with  new  legislation,  con- 
gressional committees  may  wish  to  Investi- 
gate the  activities  of  such  organizations  and 
the  part  they  play  In  Investigating  violence. 


Senator  Dodd  Supports  President's  Reqihst 
For  KKK  Legislation 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  speaks 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  urging  legislation  to  control 
the  subversive  activities  of  the  KKK. 

Freedom  of  association  Is  assured  by  the 
Constitution.  But  freedom  of  association 
does  not  mean  freedom  to  organize  secret 
conspiratorial  brotherhoods  committed  to 
terrorism,  sabotage,  and  murder,  and  to  the 
subversion  of  Federal  statutes. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
underscored  beyond  challenge  by  the  tragic 
shooting  of  a  dedicated  woman  who  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  from  Detroit  to  Ala- 
bama to  participate  In  this  historic  move- 
ment for  civil  rights. 

The  KKK  Is  just  as  subversive,  just  as  un- 
American,  just  as  repugnant,  as  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  It  Is  past  time  that  legislation 
be  devised  to  deal  with  the  KKK  and  with 
similar  conspiratorial  terrorist  organizations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  ROBERT 
H.  GODDARD— SPEECH  BY  MILTON 
LEHMAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  an  address  given  at  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  on  March  16. 
The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  the 
original  laboratory  in  which  Robert  H. 
Goddard  carried  on  his  initial  rocket  ex- 
periments. As  we  all  know.  Dr.  God- 
dard waited  long  and  bitter  years  for 
recognition  of  his  work  which  most  cer- 
tainly helped  to  usher  in  the  space  age. 
The  tragedy  of  his  life  was  that  Amer- 
ica was  the  last  to  recognize  his  genius. 
And  because  of  this  fatal  error,  the  Nazi 
rocket  technicians,  using  Goddard's  prin- 
ciples, were  able  to  develop  the  deadly 
V-2  rocket. 

The  address  honoring  this  great  man 
by  Milton  Lehman  is  personal,  penetrat- 
ing, humorous,  and  yet  profound.  It 
deals  with  Goddard's  life  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Worcester  Tech  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  great  scientist  and  his  work 
come  alive  for  all  of  us.  I  commend  this 
fine  address  to  my  associates  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  at  an  Old  Laboratory  Buildino' 
(By   Milton   Lehman,    biographer   of   •'This 
High  Man:    The  Life  of  Robert  H.  God- 
dard," Fan-ar,  Straus  &  Glroiut) 
I  am  happy  to  be  back  in  Worcester  at  thlB 
new  launching  of  an  old  building,  to  be  with 
old  friends  and  new — good  friends  of  Robert 
H.  Goddard — whom  we  honor  here  today. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  busy  week  for  Worcester 
and  for  your  late  Worceeter  citizen.  As  Pres- 
ident Harry  Storke  has  told  us,  it  Is  39  years 
since  Robert  Goddard  launched  the  first  liq- 
uid fuel  rocket  on  a  snow-covered  cabbage 
patch  at  the  Effle  Ward  farm  in  Auburn, 
about  a  half  dozen  miles  from  here. 

While  the  frail  forerunner  of  today's  mam- 
moth rockets  reached  only  41  feet,  barely 
clearing  Its  pipe  launching  frame,  the  flight 
brought  our  world  into  the  si>ace  age  Just  as 


'At  the  dedication  of  a  former  Goddard 
laboratory,  Worcester  Pol3rtechnlc  Institute, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Tuesday  morning,  Mar.  16, 
1965. 
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surely  as  the  Wright  brothers'  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk  brought  us  into  the  air  age  more  than 
six  decades  ago. 

AS  the  late  Henry  Sachs,  then  Goddard's 
crew  chief,  remarked.  It  was  amazing  that  his 
contrivance  had  flown  at  all.  Sachs  said 
then,  back  in  March  1926:  "You  coiUd  throw 
a  baseball  a  lot  higher." 

Remembering  that  day  in  1926,  we  have 
come  to  dedicate  this  stone  building  where 
Dr.  Goddard  did  rocket  research  early  In  this 
century. 

The  building  today  Is  the  residence  of  your 
Skull  Society,  the  honorary  fraternal  order 
of  the  upper  classman  at  Worcester  Tech. 
But  we  might  as  well  recall  that  there  were 
more  secrets  here  In  Goddard's  time  than 
even  Skull  has  dreamed  of. 

If  we  feel  somewhat  belated  In  recognizing 
Bob  Goddard  and  his  work  here,  we  are  still 
early  compared  to  many  Americans  beyond 
Worcester  and  Worcester  Tech,  who  have 
still  to  know  far  more  of  your  fellow  towns- 
man. 

Today,  Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard  Is  at  la«t 
a  prophet  with  honor  in  his  own  city — and 
this  is  a  reverse  of  one  of  his  own  favorite 
stories.  This  is  his  story  of  the  Ohio  citi- 
zen who,  on  hearing  praise  for  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  remarked:  "Why,  he  can't  be  all  that 
wonderful.  He  comes  from  my  own  home- 
town." 

But  this  is  a  great  season  for  Bob  Goddard 
and  we  may  all,  with  you,  take  proper  Yankee 
pride.  At  the  White  House,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  has  dedicated  this  day  to 
his  memory  and  to  ours  of  him. 

In  recent  weeks  and  years,  we  have  seen 
Goddard  medals,  Goddard  stamps,  Goddard 
busts,  Goddard  trophies,  plastic  models  of 
early  Goddard  rockets,  and  even  Goddard 
biographies. 

At  this  ceremony,  however.  I  suspect  there 
may  be  fundralslng  Implications.  There 
often  are  at  our  American  universities.  But 
if  so,  these  fiscal  aspects  are  not  really  amiss. 
Dr.  Goddard,  of  all  Tech  graduates,  knew 
the  need  to  raise  funds  in  order  to  raise  his 
rockets.  He  knew  the  blessings  as  well  as  the 
delays  of  the  funding  process. 

I  think  that  he,  from  the  class  of  1908, 
would  bless  your  efforts  here  at  Tech  a  half 
century  later.  He  knew  that  funds  can  be  a 
sometime  thing.  But,  through  the  insights 
and  vision  of  Charles  Abbot  and  Wallace  At- 
wood,  of  Charles  Lindbergh  and  John  Mer- 
riam.  of  Daniel  Guggenheim  and  Harry  Gug- 
genheim, this  fiscal  effort  turned  out  for  him 
to  be  a  mysterious  affair  we  might  call  God- 
dard luck. 

Goddard  luck,  to  be  sure,  is  what  has  al- 
ways amounted  to  New  England  luck,  maybe 
going  back  as  far  as  Plymouth  Rock. 

I  think  most  of  us  here  have  also  shared 
in  Goddard  luck.  Worcester  Tech  has  known 
it,  both  its  ups  and  downs.  Yovir  neighbor, 
Clark  University,  which  began  as  Clark  Col- 
lege and  was  the  second  oldest  of  America's 
graduate  schools,  has  also  known  Goddard 
luck.  I'm  sure  all  of  us  wish  Clark  more  of 
it  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before. 

Bob's  crew  members — from  the  late  Nils 
Rlffolt  to  the  late  Al  Klsk,  from  Oley  Ljung- 
quist  to  George  Bode  to  Calistro  Sanchez — 
have  all  known  Goddard  luck.  Henry  Sachs 
and  the  Mansur  brothers  and  Lowell  Randall 
and  Al  Campbell  have  also  known  Goddard 
luck.  And  so,  assuredly,  has  Esther  Klsk 
Goddard. 

Esther  Goddard  was  Bob's  wife,  his  help- 
mate, his  strength — and  his  successor  during 
these  20  years  since  his  death  In  August  1945, 
the  week  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

With  all  of  us,  I  think  Esther  will  Join  In 
stating  as  scientific  fact  that  Goddard's  luck 
is  now,  at  last,  coming  up  all  roses — and 
that  Bob  himself  would  be  delighted  at  what 
is  happening  here  today. 

He  would  be  pleased,  for  one  thing,  that 
we  no  longer  speak  of  him  as  an  eccentric 


loner,  or  a  sad,  or  unrecognized,  or  unful- 
filled pioneer.  He  was  none  of  these  at  any 
time  In  his  life.  Through  his  diaries  and 
his  notes  of  experiments  clearly  emerges  a 
man  who  knew  that  this  day  of  space  flight 
would  come — that  It  would  come  If  only  we 
had  the  patience  to  work  at  It. 

Today,  then,  we  celebrate  space  travel  as 
we  celebrate  Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard — 
from  this  old  nonmagnetic  laboratory  at 
Worcester  Tech,  to  the  Jet  landing  fields  at 
Lake  Muroc,  Calif.,  to  the  astronauts  in 
training  near  Houston,  Tex.,  to  the  giant 
gantry  perching  Gemini  toward  the  skies  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  preparing  to  launch  one 
more  flight  before  the  world  In  a  sequence 
that  has  seen  only  one  American  injtired — 
another  great  Ohio  citizen  named  John 
Glenn  who  slipped  in  a  bathtub  after  orbit- 
ing the  earth. 

Near  here,  at  Auburn,  golfers  are  pausing, 
perhaps,  on  the  9th  fairway  of  the  Paka- 
choag  golf  course,  a  dogleg  to  the  left. 
There  they  may  note  a  simple  granite  marker 
laid  by  the  American  Rocket  Society  at  the 
Bite  of  the  world's  first  liquid  fuel  rocket 
flight  on  March  16,  1926. 

In  Washington,  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution's Air  Museum,  Americans  are 
standing  today  before  Goddard's  1939  rocket, 
the  rocket  that  was  translated  2  years  later, 
in  1941,  into  the  German  V-2. 

Near  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  17  young  high  school 
scientists — sclentists-to-be  from  all  over  the 
country — are  preparing  to  read  original  pa- 
pers In  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  to 
hundreds  of  young  Washington  high  school 
students.  They  are  doing  so  In  honor  of 
Bob  on  Goddard  Day. 

Last  week,  one  of  NASA's  officials  asked  me 
what  Bob  Goddard  might  say  about  our  Na- 
tion's Goddard  Space  Plight  Center.  At  God- 
dard today,  one  sees  massive  teamwork  for 
space  flight  undreamed  of  In  Goddard's  own 
day.  I  suggested  to  the  NASA  official — and 
I  think  rightly— that  Goddard  would  say  to 
NASA  and  to  this  new  generation  of  rocket 
pioneers:  "God  bless  you  in  your  work.  And 
Godspeed." 

Today,  on  Goddard  Day,  virtually  all  of 
our  major  missile  companies  have  young  sci- 
entists who  learned  from  Goddard's  work  and 
older  scientists  who  knew  Goddard  himself 
dvulng  his  sojourn  among  us.  You'll  find 
them  at  Douglas  and  at  General  Dynamics. 
You'll  find  them  in  Aerojet  and  Thlokol,  and 
North  American  Aviation.  You'll  find  them 
at  every  rocket  and  missile  complex  in  this 
country  and  every  other  country. 

Others  will  remember  Goddard  at  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory  in  California,  where  he 
built  and  tested  solid  propellant  rockets  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  at  Indianhead,  Md.,  where 
he  built  solid-fuel  antitank  rockets  before 
World  War  II,  and  nearby,  at  Clark,  where 
he  first  turned  to  liquid-fuel  flight. 

Still  others  will  remember  him  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Grounds,  where  he  demon- 
strated the  first  of  bazookas  to  an  Interested 
ordnance  staff  5  days  before  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  and  at  the  Pentagon,  where 
privates  first  class,  now  become  generals,  will 
recall  using  bazookas  against  the  Panzers  In 
Tunisia  in  World  War  II. 

In  Roswell,  N.  Mex..  a  community  will 
honor  him  as  a  warm  and  distinguished 
friend.  There,  near  his  prairie  proving 
ground  and  launching  tower,  he  Is  remem- 
bered by  cattle  breeders,  oil  drillers,  artists, 
and  recovering  tuberculars  In  that  bright, 
bland  climate.  And  there  he  created  the  de- 
vices which  led,  straight  as  an  arrow,  to 
V-i,  V-2,  X-15,  Sputnik — and  all  the  way 
up  to  Gemini. 

But  above  all,  here  in  Worcester,  are  those 
who  possibly  knew  Bob  best — as  a  profes- 
sor, as  student,  as  friend,  and  as  fellow 
citizen. 

It  Is  a  prlvUege  to  be  with  you  today  at 
yoiu:  dedication. 


ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION  ENDORSES  COLD 
WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
of  the  many  organizatibns  which  support 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  (S.  9),  I  am  always 
proud    when   a    veterans*    organization^ 
lends  its  endorsement  to  this  needed  leg-'' 
islation. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Department  Adjutant  of  the  Alaska 
American  Legion,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Broines, 
in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Alaskan  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion  support- 
ing this  bill. 

To  emphasize  the  gathering  support 
of  veterans'  organizations  for  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter,  as  well  as  the  resolution 
signed  by  Department  Commander 
Walter  B.  Boiling,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    resolution    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  American  Legion, 

Depabtmznt  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  March  13,  1965. 

Deak  Senator  Yarborough  :  Again  through 
the  great  efforts  of  otu"  difltlngulshed  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska,  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest 
Gruening  and  the  merits  of  your  Senate 
bill,  the  American  Legion  Department  of 
Alaska  supports  the  passage  of  S.  9. 

Wishing  you  lots  of  success,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Josz3>H  M.  Briones, 
Department  Adjutant, 
The  American  Legion,  Alaska. 

Resolution  W.  D.  65-9 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  * 
of  the  American  Legion  Department  of  Alas- 
ka, in  regular  meeting  assembled  in  Nlnll- 
chik,  Alaska,  this  13th  day  of  March  1965, 
does  hereby  endorse  the  principles  embodied 
in  U.S.  Senate  bill  9,  cold  war  GI  bill,  and 
urges  the  American  Legion  Department  of 
Alaska  to  support  this  measure;  and,  be  it 
further, 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  State  of  Alaska,  oiir  congres- 
sional delegation,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
national  organization  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

Walter  B.  Bolling, 
Department  Commander,  1964-65. 

Attest: 

Joseph  M.  Briones, 
Department  Adjutant, 


ONLY  10  PERCENT  OF  THE  DIS- 
ABLED RECEIVED  REHABILITA- 
TION IN    1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  opened  hear- 
ings on  S.  1525,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1965. 

Very  few  people  realize  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Dr.  William  A.  Spencer,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Centers 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Baylor  University  Medical  School  in 
Houston,  pointed  out  to  our  subcom- 
mittee that  the  300.000  disabled  persons 
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served  by  400  rehabilitation  facilities  in 
the  United  States  in  1963  represent  only 
10  percent  of  an  estimated  3  million 
disabled  persons.  The  National  Health 
Survey,  for  a  2-year  period  ending  June 
1961,  identified  a  total  of  at  least  14.1 
million  people  who  reported  an  inability 
or  reduced  ability  to  work,  keep  house, 
or  attend  school  due  to  chronic  illness  or 
impairment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  footnote  from  Dr.  Spencer's  testi- 
mony be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  footnote 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  300,000  disabled  persons  served  by  400 
rehabilitation  facilities  In  the  United  States 
in  the  12-month  period,  1963-64,  represent  10 
percent  of  an  estimated  3  million  disabled 
persons.  (Data  are  from  the  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Centers  Reporting  Project, 
sponsored  in  part  by  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  and  published  In  the 
1964  Directory  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities, 
May-June,  Issue,  Joiimal  of  Rehabilitation, 
vol.  XXX,  No.  3,  1964.)  The  National  Health 
Survey,  for  a  2-year  period  ending  June  1961, 
Identifies  a  total  of  at  least  14.1  million  who 
reported  an  Inability  or  reduced  ability  to 
work,  keep  house,  or  attend  school  due  to 
chronic  Illness  or  Impairment.  Chronic  dis- 
eases accounted  for  88  percent  of  all  disable- 
ment. (Data  from  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Dr.  Spencer 
further  testified  that  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  in  the  United  States 
is  one  which  has  been  developed  soundly 
and  cautiously.  Now  we  are  at  a  point 
where  we  are  able  to  move  ahead  on  a 
considerably  expanded  basis  in  order  to 
meet  a  crying  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  28,  1965,  by  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Rusk,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Dr. 
Rusk  is  another  leading  authority  on 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Mar.  28, 

1965] 
Legislating     foe     Health — Senate     Opens 
Hearings  Tomorkow  ok  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Bills 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ3.) 

With  a  strong  first-round  victory  In  its 
fight  for  medicare  achieved,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration will  turn  Its  attention  this  week 
to  the  second  most  Important  legislative  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

It  Is  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  that  would  greatly 
expand  services,  partlciilarly  for  the  severely 
handicapped. 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  will  begin  to- 
morrow before  a  Senate  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  Senator  Lister  Hill,  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama. 

One  part  of  the  legislation  would  authorize 
the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  severely  disabled  for  up  to  6 
months  to  determine  their  vocational  po- 
tentials. In  the  case  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded this  evaluation  could  extend  to  18 
months. 

Currently,  State  rehabilitation  agencies  can 
provide  services  only  If  there  is  a  reasonable 


chance  the  Individual  served  may  become 
employable. 

This  cannot  easily  be  determined  for  many 
severely  handicapped  persons  with  complex 
social,  educational,  and  emotional  problems. 

Those  who  need  services  the  most  are, 
therefore,  often  denied  services.  This  para- 
doxical situation  would  be  remedied  by  this 
provision. 

construction   AD) 

Another  provision  would  authorize  a  5- 
year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  public  or 
other  nonprofit  groups  for  the  construction 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops. 

A  similar  grant  program  for  medical  re- 
habilitation centers  in  existence  for  10  years 
has  provided  the  basis  for  a  rapid  expansion 
of  such  facilities. 

Unfortunately  although  the  need  has  been 
equally  great,  the  development  of  vocational 
centers  and  workshops  has  lagged  behind. 

Orderly  development  and  growth  of  work- 
shops would  be  Insured  by  requiring  the 
States  to  assess  and  determine  statewide 
needs. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  grants  for  Initial 
staffing  of  facilities  for  a  maximum  of  4  years 
and  3  months. 

Federal  funds  would  be  available  for  a 
maximum  of  75  percent  for  the  first  15 
months  decreasing  annually  to  a  maximum 
of  30  percent  In  the  final  period. 

GRANTS    TO     WORKSHOPS 

A  third  part  of  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize a  5-year  program  of  Federal  grant* 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  workshops  to 
strengthen  their  programs. 

A  significant  and  greatly  needed  feattu-e  of 
this  section  would  be  authority  to  provide 
training  allowances  for  disabled  trainees. 
Such  allowances  would  not  exceed  $25  a  week 
plus  $10  for  each  dependent  to  a  maxlmtmi 
of  $65. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  provision 
would  be  to  provide  an  Incentive,  partic- 
ularly for  persons  on  public  assistance  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  Into  employment  and 
leave  public  assistance  rolls. 

Another  section  of  the  legislation  woxild 
authorize  a  5-year  program  of  project  grants 
to  workshops  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  im- 
proving their  professional  and  administra- 
tive services.  Technical  consultants  would 
also  be  made  available  for  limited  periods  to 
advise  and  guide  such  workshops. 

A  12-member  National  Policy  and  Per- 
formance Council  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion experts  would  be  established  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  all  aspects  of  the  new  workshop 
provisions. 

The  legislation  also  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Handicapped. 

An  organized  effort  began  a  few  years  ago 
to  reduce  the  architectural  barriers  to  the 
free  use  of  buildings  by  severely  handicapped 
persons. 

Through  the  Joint  efforts  of  many  groups, 
such  as  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  (the  Easter  Seal 
agency).  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  American  Standards  As- 
sociation, Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, and  many  other  groups,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made. 

Despite  this,  Samuel  L.  Lefrak,  New  York 
builder,  pointed  out  at  a  meeting  last  Thurs- 
day, many  of  ovu-  handicapped  that  were  still 
"back  door  citizens,"  as  the  vast  majority  of 
buildings  are  not  accessible  to  them. 

Mr.  Lefrak  was  recently  ai>polnted  to  the 
President's  Committee  on  £mplo3rment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions  of 
the  proposed  legislation  that  are  primarily 
technical. 


AUTOMATED    DATA    SYSTEM 


Another  provision  would  authorize  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  to 
develop  an  automated  data  system  to  link 
In  with  such  groups  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  secure  the  latest  research  And- 
Ings  which  might  have  application  to  re- 
habilitation. 

The  planned  system  would  also  be  used  for 
a  national  Information  service  to  collect, 
store,  analyze,  retrieve,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  all  aspects  of  rehabilitation. 

Emphasis  In  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1955  was  placed  on  medical  rehabilita- 
tion services,  the  training  of  personnel  and 
research.  The  results  have  been  overwhelm- 
ingly successful. 

In  the  proposed  1965  amendments,  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
workshops  to  permit  more  widespread  ap- 
plication  of  what  has  been  learned  during  the 
last  decade  through  research  and  experience. 

In  almost  every  community  in  America, 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  more  workshops  for 
the  handicapped  and  particularly  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Despite  their  dedication  and  hard  work, 
voluntary  agencies  cannot  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  expand  their  programs. 

Paradoxically  a  workshop  success  Increaaes 
Its  financial  problems. 

As  workers  with  higher  vocational  poten- 
tials are  trained  and  leave  for  competitive 
employment,  the  percentage  of  workers  in 
the  shop  with  lower  production  rates  in- 
creases. 

Operational  costs,  therefore.  Increase  and 
leave  no  funds  for  Improvement  or  expan- 
sion. The  new  legislation  is  designed  to 
break  this  cycle. 

A   COAL   UNREACHED 

Ten  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  first  time  adopted  a  national  objective  or 
restoring  200,000  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  restored  citi- 
zens to  emplojonent  annually. 

At  that  time  around  55,000  disabled  men 
and  women  were  rehabilitated  annually  im- 
der  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Last  year  this  nxunber  rose  to  nearly  120,- 
000.  This  is  far  short  of  the  national  goal  of 
200,000  armually. 

Ten  years  of  experience,  however,  has 
pointed  out  clearly  the  roadblocks  that  mxist 
be  overcome  if  this  goal  Is  to  be  achieved. 

The  new  legislation  Is  designed  to  over- 
come these  obstacles. 

Rehabilitation  authorities  are  convinced 
that  experience  under  these  proposals,  if  en- 
acted; will  parallel  past  experience  in  that 
every  dollar  the  Federal  Government  spends 
on  these  services  will  be  returned  many  times 
over  In  taxes  on  the  earnings  of  those  re- 
habilitated into  employment. 

The  economic  values  of  the  proposals  are 
obvious. 

For  many  disabled  Americans,  President 
Johnson's  dream  of  the  Great  Society  is  now 
personally  tmattalnable. 

With  the  enactment  of  these  proposals, 
personal  partlclpyatlon  of  the  handicapped  in 
the  Great  Society  can  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Dr.  Rusk  writes: 
Rehabilitation  authorities  are  convinced 
that  experience  under  these  proposals,  If  en- 
acted, will  parallel  past  experience  in  that 
every  dollar  the  Federal  Government  spends 
on  these  services  will  be  returned  many 
times  over  in  taxes  on  the  earnings  of  those 
rehabilitated  Into  emplojmrient.  The 
economic  values  of  the  proposals  are  obvious. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POPULATION  CONTROL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  note  the  presence  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  because  I 
intend  to  speak  briefly  this  morning  on 
the  subject  of  the  status  of  methods  for 
controlling  the  growth  of  population  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

My  attention  has  been  called,  over  the 
weekend,  to  a  long  and  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
for  Sunday,  March  28,  1965,  under  the 
heading  "Tax  Support  for  Bii-th  Control 
Is  Increasing  Across  the  Nation." 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
article  may  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 
-    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  article  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening].  There  appears,  along  with 
the  article,  a  picture  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  It  does  not  do  justice  to  his 
manly  beauty;  nevertheless,  his  face 
gives  an  indication  of  his  character  and 
his  wisdom. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
summarize  the  article. 
It  is  pointed  out  that: 
Tax-supported  birth-control  assistance  in 
the  form  of  advice,  drugs,  and  devices  is  in- 
creasing in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Public  facilities  for  giving  information  and 
materials  have  been  set  up  or  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  organized  in  cities  and  counties 
of  33  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  for  "new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in 
world  population." 

But  even  before  this  spur,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  been  rapidly  expanding  Its  role 
and  encouraging  local  birth-control  activ- 
ities. 

Yet  there  Is  no  explicit  congressional  au- 
thorization to  do  so,  except  In  the  District  of 
Colvunbla,  nor  is  there  an  exact  accounting 
of  how  Federal  money  is  spent  on  birth  con- 
trol. 

♦  •  •  •  • 
According  to  the  Information  Center  on 

Population  Problems,  there  were  450  public 
birth-control  clinics  2  years  ago,  and  now 
there  are  700.  In  1963,  a  total  of  11  States 
had  tax-supported  programs,  now  33  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  either  have  or 
will  have  public  birth-control  clinics  serving 
200,000  medically  Indigent  women. 

♦  ♦  •  •  • 

At  Notre  Dame  University,  CJeorge  N.  Shus- 
ter,  assistant  to  the  president,  wrote  in  the 
Introduction  of  the  Notre  Dame  Press  Book 
on  Population  published  this  week: 

"The  population  problem  has  two  aspects, 
one  of  them  statistical  and  the  other  moral. 
All  demographers,  whether  they  be  Catholic 
or  not,  are  agreed  that  mankind  must  hence- 
forth limit  Its  power  to  procreate." 

♦  •  •  •  • 
Nonetheless,  in  the  light  of  past  attitudes. 

Catholic  opposition  has  generally  shown  a 
marked  softening.  In  Massachusetts,  where 
State  law  prohibits  the  sale,  distribution,  and 


advertising  of  contraceptives,  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cxishlng  h£is  lent  support  to  repeal, 
saying  contraception  was  a  question  of  pri- 
vate morality. 

The  organized  medical  profession  Itself 
has  shifted  Its  attitude.  Last  December  the 
American  Medical  Association's  house  of 
delegates  dropped  its  neutral  stance  and 
backed  both  private  and  public  birth-control 
clinics,  provided  doctors  ran  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  AMA  human  repro- 
duction committee,  which  Implements  the 
policy,  Is  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Holden,  a  professor 
of  obstetrics,  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington.    A  Catholic,  he  said  recently: 

•  •  •  »  ♦ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  more  than  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle points  out: 

Doctors,  the  committee  said,  had  a  major 
responsibility  In  this  area  because  of  the  "in- 
creasing demand  by  the  public  for  a  simple. 
Inexpensive,  and  effective  method"  of  birth 
control. 

•  •  *  •  •      • 
There  has  also  been  a  sociological  shift. 

The  baby  boom  after  World  War  U  has  given 
way  at  all  social  levels  to  a  desire  for  smaller 
families. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Nationally,  the  illegitimacy  rate  has  tripled 

since  1940,  and  the  children's  aid  program, 
heavily  burdened  by  unwed  mothers,  has 
grown  to  4  million  cases,  costing  $1.5  billion. 
In  1955  there  were  $639  million.  In  short, 
there  is  a  tax  saving  in  birth  control. 

In  Mecklenberg  Covmty,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
which  has  a  birth-control  clinic  considered 
a  model  of  Its  kind,  Wallace  Kuralt,  the 
county  welfare  director,  has  said  that  a  pill 
program  has  saved  taxpayers  $250,000  in  chil- 
dren's aid  since  1960.  "We  are  spending  a 
dollar  to  save  $25,"  he  said. 

What  is  the  Federal  role  in  this  social 
change? 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  aware  that  aid  to 
imderdeveloped  countries  was  outpaced  by 
new  babies,  stands  ready  to  give  other  na- 
tions almost  any  birth  control  help  they 
seek,  other  than  contraceptives  or  equip- 
ment to  make  them. 

POLICY    FOUND    FCZZT 

The  Agency  has  Just  granted  $44,800  to  the 
Jamaica  Family  Planning  Association,  a  pri- 
vate group,  for  two  trucks  and  related  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  an  educational  effort. 
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THE   ^P>ISLAIj   ROLE 

This  Is  how  the  Federal  Government  oper- 
ates in  the  birth-control  field: 

The  Office  of  Economlc^N Opportunity: 

Approval  has  been  given  for  use  of  funds 
for  birth  control  In  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  least  10  other  places  have  applied  for 
this  kind  of  help,  although  the  Agency  de- 
clines to  discuss  them.  The  grant  to  Mil- 
waukee has  been  stalled  by  Catholic  opposi- 
tion. The  money  Is  on  a  90-percent  grant 
basis,  and  the  Agency  mxist  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  projects.  In  effect.  The  bulk  of 
the  birth-control  projects  are  proposed  by 
existing  planned  parenthood  organizations. 

The  Volimteers  In  Service  to  America 
(VISTA) — the  domestic  peace  corps — also 
stands  ready  to  help  in  birth  control. 

In  either  program  the  Agency  insists  on 
wide  oommiinity  acceptance  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  a  grant. 


The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare : 

There  are  three  major  avenues. 

One  Is  that  of  "special  projects"  under  a 
$15  million  appropriation  last  year  for  aid 
to  maternal  and  child  health  and  mental 
retardation. 

It  was  from  this  appropriation  that  Dr. 
Lesser  of  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  approved 
family  planning  services  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Detroit.  West  Virginia, 
San  Juan  and  Ponce,  PJl.;  MinneapoUs,  Phil- 
adelphia, Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Augusta  and 
Atlanta,    Ga. 

The  grants  vary  from  $73,723  for  Minneap- 
olis to  $1,748,614  for  New  York,  and  the  pur- 
poses also  vary.  Minneapolis,  for  example, 
will  only  make  referrals  to  the  local  planned 
parenthood  chapter. 

STATES    RECEIVE    MONET 

Secondly,  there  is  a  Children's  Bureau  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  program  that  dates 
back  to  1935  when  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act 
was  passed.  The  current  appropriation  is 
$35  million,  and  it  is  primarily  to  enable 
States  to  improve  a  variety  of  services  to 
mothers  and  children. 

This  money  Is  channeled  without  strings 
to  States.  Althovigh  it  has  rarely  caused 
comment,  Dr.  Lesser  said  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge for  at  least  20  years  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  had  tised  Federal  money  for  birth- 
control  clinics.  Other  experts  believe  this 
was  true  also  for  many  years  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

There  is,  however,  no  record  in  Washing- 
ton because  the  States  are  free  to  use  the 
funds  for  general  health  piu-poses  without 
giving  details  to  Washington. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  purpose  is  to  promote  health,   not 

to  promote  birth  control.  It  is  a  decision  by 
doctors  on  the  scene,  subject  to  local  re- 
straints." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thirdly,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  supports  a  farfiung  re- 
search program  through  Its  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. Its  goal  Is  high-quality  offspring. 
Its  starting  point  is  behavior  patterns  prior 
to  mating,  and  the  terminus  is  the  baby  at 
8  weeks  of  age. 

There  are  280  research  projects  for  which 
slightly  more  than  $7  million  has  been  ear- 
marked. 

In  1962,  a  report  on  this  activity  was  sup- 
pressed for  a  time.  Then  it  came  to  light 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  financing 
more  than  half  of  the  known  research  deal- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  with  birth  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  encouraging  project  in  this  most 
important  field,  we  shall  find  the  popula- 
tion explosion  both  at  home  and  abroad 
can  be  brought  under  control  within  the 
next  10  years. 

EXEnBIT   1 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times. 
Mar.  28, 1965] 
Tax  Support  por  Birth  Control  Is  Increas- 
ing Across  the  Nation 
(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 
Chicago,  March  27. — Tax-supported  birth- 
control   assistance    In   the   form   of   advice, 
dnigs  and  devices  is  increasing  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Public  facilities  for  giving  information  and 
materials  have  been  set  up  or  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  organized  in  cities  and  counties 
of  33  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  issue  of  governmental 
involvement  in  birth  control  was  considered 
to  be  political  dynamite.  Today,  all  levels  of 
government — Federal,  State  and  local — are 
engaged  in  birth-control  aid. 
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The  change  Is  due  to  several  factors :  subtle 
shifts  In  the  Roman  Catholic  viewpoint,  the 
Increasing  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  development  of  oral  contraceptive 
pills. 

(In  New  York  City,  because  of  a  recent  In- 
fusion of  Federal  funds  and  a  more  liberal 
Interpretation  of  criteria  for  maternal  health, 
birth-control  services  for  needy  families  are 
growing  dramatically.) 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  for  "new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In 
world  population." 

But  even  before  this  spur,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  been  rapidly  expandlng^  Its  role 
and  encouraging  local  birth-control  activi- 
ties. 

Yet  there  is  no  explicit  congressional  au- 
thorization to  do  so,  except  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  nor  is  there  an  exact  accounting 
of  how  Federal  money  is  spent  on  birth  con- 
trol. 

This  week  Senator  Ernest  Gritening.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Alaska,  moved  to  tidy  up  the  situa- 
tion. He  drafted  a  bill  "to  coordinate  the 
information  available  on  birth-control  re- 
search in  all  nations." 

"Our  approach  at  the  Federal  level  should 

be  positive,  not  permissive."  he  c?ld,  adding: 

"Individuals  have  the  right  to  know  what 

information  and  aids  are  available  to  them 

upon  request." 

.  Mr.  Grxtening's  move  illustrated  a  feeling 
among  some  authorities  that  the  change, 
which  amounts  to  a  social  upheaval.  Is  still 
too  slow  and  confused.  For  others,  It  Is 
much  too  fast. 

In  California,  Dr.  Leslie  Corsa,  chief  of  the 
State  Board  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Bureau,  said  in  a  telephone  interview: 

"Everywhere  birth  control  has  been  pushed, 
it  has  moved.  But  the  speed  Is  relative.  The 
absolute  speed  is  moderate." 

In  Milwaukee,  alderman  Richard  B.  Nowa- 
kowskl,  an  opponent  of  a  proposed  $59,980 
Federal  grant  for  five  birth-control  clinics, 
said: 

"We  will  have  'sexmoblles'  moving  around 
the  streets  passing  out  birth-control  in- 
formation to  whomever  wants  it — just  like 
popcorn  wagons." 

CHICAGO    TO    START    PROGRAM 

Here  In  Chicago,  whose  population  is  45 
percent jCathollc,  the  board  of  health,  using 
Federal  "funds,  will  start  next  month  the 
voluntary  dissemination  of  birth-control  ad- 
vice and  pills  to  married  and  unmarried 
women  who  want  them. 

"There  Is  no  opposition  because  we  aren't 
going  to  pass  out  pills  on  street  corners,  and 
the  program  is  medically  oriented,"  an  offi- 
cial said. 

A  similar  program  was  approved  yester- 
day In  New  York,  where  the  State  Tjoard  of 
social  welfare  voted  to  make  birth  control 
Information  available  to  urunarrled  welfare 
recipients  If  they  were  the  heads  of  families. 

The  ruling,  which  was  opposed  by  Catholic 
leaders,  will  provide  help  to  unwed  mothers 
and  fathers  as  well  as  to  unmarried  persons 
who  are  responsible  for  other  members  of 
their  households.  It  also  made  explicit  the 
board's  policy  of  providing  free  birth-control 
service  to  all  welfare  clients  who  seek  It  on 
their  own. 

Only  2  years  ago  in  Illinois  a  proposal  for 
a  similar  State  program  was  attacked  by 
Catholics  as  one  to  promote  "adultery,  forni- 
cation and  prostitution,"  and  an  avenue  to 
later  sterilization,  legalized  abortion  and 
even  mercy  deaths. 

In  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex.,  where  the  first 
birth-control  program  was  approved  under 
the  antlpoverty  program,  the  first  month  saw 
the  establishment  of  four  neighborhood 
planned  parenthood  clinics  in  the  "poverty 
strip,"  a  section  embracing  52,000  of  that 
seaport's  190,000  population. 


In  Detroit,  which  has  a  Catholic  mayor 
and  which  is  also  the  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  (like  Chicago,  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare),  social 
workers  may  initiate  the  subject. 

Said  one  of  them : 
^"How  can  we  teach  survival  and  advance 
freedom  of  knowledge  of  our  poor,  all  voters 
mothers,  all  fathers  responsible  for  directing 
their  young,  if  they  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  biological  facts  relating  to  their  socio- 
economic plight?" 

In  the  State,  the  four-member  Michigan 
Welfare  Commission,  which  includes  a  Cath- 
olic priest,  adopted  a  policy  last  week  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Detroit.  It  is  aimed  at  the 
41,000  women  receiving  aid  for  dependent 
children. 

Pn.L    CALLED    SIGNIFICANT 

The  development  of  oral  contraception — 
the  pill — and  other  simplified  devices  have 
made  birth-control  practice  easier,  especially 
among  the  poor,  social  workers  say. 

Along  with  this  has  been  a  liberalizing  of 
the  medical  indications  for  birth  control. 
This  contrasts  to  the  policy  a  few  years  ago 
in  most  tax-supported  hospitals  of  with- 
holding birth-control  therapy  unless  life  was 
endangered.  Medical  indications  now  cover 
the  whole  family  environment. 

According  to  the  Information  Center  on 
Population  Problems,  there  were  450  public 
birth-control  clinics  2  years  ago,  and  now 
there  are  700.  In  1963.  a  total  of  11  States 
had  tax-supported  programs,  now  33  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  either  have  or 
will  have  public  birth-control  clinics  serving 
200,000  medically  indigent  women. 

Symbolic  of  a  turn  in  Catholic  thinking, 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Catholic  Service  Agency 
has  just  set  up  a  family  planning  service  for 
all  faiths.  Although  it  is  confined  to  the 
church-approved  rhythm  method,  the  step 
was  taken  because  of  exploding  population 
around  the  world  and  the  problems  of  indi- 
vidual families  here  at  home. 

The  switch  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  shift  in  the  Catholic  viewpoint. 
The  efifect  of  that  change  is  still  uneven. 

At  Notre  Dame  University,  George  N. 
Shuster.  assistant  to  the  president,  wrote  In 
the  Introduction  of  the  Notre  Dame  Press 
Book  on  Population  published  this  week: 

"The  population  problem  has  two  aspects, 
one  of  them  statistical  and  other  moral.  All 
demographers,  whether  they  be  Catholic  or 
not.  are  agreed  that  mankind  must  hence- 
forth limit  its  power  to  procreate." 

But  in  Milwaukee,  Dr.  John  Brennan,  a 
spokesman  for  Catholic  opposition,  advo- 
cated in  a  telephone  Interview  an  individual 
and  strictly  local  approach,  commenting: 

"The  worst  catastrophe  would  be  a  sudden 
drop  in  the  birth  rate.  It  would  be  bad  for 
the  automobile  business  and  homebullding." 
In  Cleveland,  the  spokesman  for  the  Cath- 
olic diocese.  Msgr.  Francis  W.  Carney,  has 
denounced  Dr.  John  A.  Rock,  the  codeveloper 
of  a  contraceptive  pill,  as  a  moral  rapist  using 
his  strength  as  a  man  of  science  to  assault 
the  faith  of  his  fellow  Catholics. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  light  of  past  attitudes. 
Catholic  opposition  has  generally  shown  a 
marked  softening.  In  Massachusetts,  where 
State  law  prohibits  the  sale,  distribution  and 
advertising  of  contraceptives,  Richard  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  has  lent  support  to  repeal,  say- 
ing contraception  was  a  question  of  private 
morality. 

The  organized  medical  profession  itself  has 
shifted  its  attitude.  Last  December  the 
American  Medical  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  dropped  its  neutral  stance  and 
backed  both  private  and  public  birth-control 
clinics,  provided  doctors  ran  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  AMA  human  repro- 
duction committee,  which  implements  the 
policy,  is  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Holden,  a  professor 


of   obstetrics   at   Georgetown   University  in 
Washington.     A  Catholic,  he  said  recently: 

"The  fact  that  we  can  begin  to  talk  about 
this  within  the  church — and  recognize  a 
problem  exists — was  helpful  to  me." 

When  the  AMA  changed  its  view  last 
December  It  was  said  that  the  Increasing  Mse 
of  birth  control  pills  was  a  major  cause 
This  week  the  AMA  maternal  and  child  care 
committee  said  that  the  use  of  plastic  Intra- 
uterine contraceptive  devices  was  generally 
recognized  as  "inexpensive  and  effective." 

Doctors,  the  committee  said,  had  a  major 
responsibility  in  this  area  because  of  the 
"Increasing  demand  by  the  public  for  a 
simple.  Inexpensive  and  effective  method"  of 
birth  control. 

In  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  which  has  ap- 
plied  for  a  $17,600  Federal  grant  for  birth- 
control  clinics,  a  planned  education  program 
(including  movies)  among  the  community's 
69,000  Latin  Americans,  Indians  and  Negroes 
would  stress  both  the  intrauterine  and  the 
rhythm  methods. 

SMALLER    FAMILIES    SOUGHT 

There  has  also  been  a  sociological  shift. 
The  baby  boom  after  World  War  II  has  given 
way  at  all  social  levels  to  a  desire  for  smaller 
families. 

"Women  say  they  can  take  better  care  of 
the  children  they  have  when  they  know 
they're  not  going  to  become  pregnant  again 
this  year,  as  they  have  In  so  many  other 
years,"  said  a  public  nurse  in  rural  William- 
son County,  Tenn..  where  one  of  the  State's 
18  clinics  is  located. 

There  has  been.  too.  a  complicated  set  of 
coincidences  related  to  the  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  spread  of  the 
Negro  ghettos. 

In  Cook  County  (Chicago)  for  example, 
annual  aid  to  dependent  children  costs  $90 
million,  and  90  percent  of  those  receiving 
such  aid  are  found  among  25  percent  of  the 
Negro  population. 

Nationally,  the  Illegitimacy  rate  has  tripled 
since  1940.  and  the  children's  aid  program, 
heavily  bxirdened  by  unwed  mothers,  has 
grown  to  four  million  cases,  costing  $1.5  bil- 
lion. In  1955  there  were  $639  million.  In 
short,  there  is  a  tax  saving  in  birth  control. 

In  Mecklenberg  County  (Charlotte)  N.C.. 
which  has  a  birth-control  clinic  considered 
a  model  of  Its  kind,  Wallace  Kuralt,  the 
county  welfare  director,  has  said  that  a  pill 
prograih  has  saved  taxpayers  $250,000  in  chil- 
dren's aid  since  1960.  "We  are  spending  a 
dollar  to  save  $25,"  he  said. 

What  is  the  Federal  role  In  this  social 
change? 

In  1959,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
said  that  birth  control  was  not  a  proper 
governmental  function.  Since  then,  and 
Into  the  Kennedy  administration,  the  popu- 
lation expansion  has  been  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  governmental  concern. 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  aware  that  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  was  outpaced  by 
new  babies,  stands  ready  to  give  other  na- 
tions almost  any  birth  control  help  they 
seek,  other  than  contraceptives  or  equip- 
ment to  make  them. 

POLICY  FOUND  FUZZY 

The  agency  has  just  granted  $44,800  to  the 
Jamaica  Family  Planning  Association,  a  pri- 
vate group,  for  two  trucks  and  related  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  an  educational  effort. 

Although  millions  in  Federal  money  is  al- 
ready fiowlng  into  a  variety  of  birth-control 
activities  directly  and  indirectly,  there  is  no 
plain  record  of  the  total  amount,  nor  Is  there 
a  clear  high-level  policy. 

In  fact,  the  program,  of  which  Chicago  is 
a  part,  was  authorized  last  April  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur J.  Lesser,  deputy  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  without  asking  the  approval  of  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare.  In  an  interview  In 
Washington.  Dr.  Lesser  said: 

"The  decision  I  made  was  consistent  with 
the  policy  followed  over  the  years." 

He  insisted  that  any  "family  planning"  In- 
volvement of  the  Department  was  a  "clini- 
cal activity  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  State  and  local  health  departments." 

Last  June  Mr.  Gbuening  asked  Mr.  Cele- 
brezze, a  Catholic  and  a  former  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  to  detail  the  extent  to  which  De- 
partment funds  were  used  for  family  plan- 
ning. A  Celebrezze  assistant  wrote  this  to 
the  Senator: 

"We  have  regarded  the  question  of  family 
planning  as  one  for  Individual  decision  and 
would  raise  no  question  about  the  provision 
of  such  service  by  a  physician  to  his  patient 
within  the  normal  scope  of  the  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship.  Whether  or  not  a  State 
chooses  to  Include  such  services  as  part  of 
the  scope  of  medical  care  for  which  the  State 
will  pay.  using  Federal -matched  funds,  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  State  discretion." 

The  Senator's  staff  said  that  other  efforts 
to  get  more  details  had  failed. 

THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

This  Is  how  the  Federal  Government  oper- 
ates in  the  birth-control  field : 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Approval  has  been  given  for  use  of  funds 
for  birth  control  In  Corpus  Chrlsti.  Tex.,  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  least  10  other  places  have  applied  for 
this  kind  of  help,  although  the  agency  de- 
clines to  discuss  them.  The  grant  to  Mil- 
waukee has  been  stalled  by  Catholic  opposi- 
tion. The  money  is  on  a  90-percent  grant 
basis,  and  the  agency  must  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  projects,  in  effect.  The  bulk  of 
the  birth-control  projects  are  proposed  by 
existed  planned  parenthood  organizations. 

The  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)— the  domestic  Peace  Corps — also 
stands  ready  to  help  In  birth  control. 

In  either  program  the  agency  Insists  on 
wide  community  acceptance  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  a  grant. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  end 
Welfare: 

There  are  three  major  avenues. 

One  Is  that  of  "special  projects"  under  a 
$15  million  appropriation  last  year  for  aid 
to  maternal  and  child  health,  and  mental 
retardation. 

It  was  from  this  appropriation  that  Dr. 
Lesser  of  the  Children's  Bureau  approved 
family  planning  services  in  New  York  City. 
Chicago.  Baltimore,  Detroit.  West  Virginia. 
San  Juan  and  Ponce.  P.R.:  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia.  Portland.  Oreg..  and  Augusta 
and  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  grants  vary  from  $73,723  for  Minneap- 
olis to  $1,748,614  for  New  York,  and  the  pwc- 
poses  also  vary.  Minneapolis,  for  example. 
will  only  make  referrals  to  the  local  Planned 
Parenthood  chapter. 

STATES   RECEIVE    MONET 

Secondly,  there  is  a  Children's  Bureau 
maternal  and  child  health  program  that 
dates  back  to  1935  when  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  passed.  The  current  appropriation 
la  $35  million,  and  it  Is  primarily  to  enable 
States  to  improve  a  variety  of  services  to 
mothers  and  children. 

This  money  Is  channeled  without  strings 
to  States.  Although  it  has  rarely  caused 
comment.  Dr.  Lesser  said  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge for  at  least  20  years  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  had  used  Federal  money  for  birth 
control  clinics.  Other  experts  believe  this 
was  true  also  for  many  years  in  Mississippi. 
Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina. 

There  is,  however,  no  record  In  Washing- 
ton because  the  States  are  free  to  use  the 
funds  for  general  health  purposes  without 
giving  details  to  Washington. 


"We  can't  get  the  cost  (of  birth  control) 
any  more  than  we  can  get  the  cost  of  taking 
a  blood  count."  Dr.  Lesser  said. 

Speaking  for  Mr.  Celebrezze,  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Dempsey,  a  special  assistant  for  medical 
affairs,  said  In  an  interview: 

"The  purpose  is  to  promote  health,  not  to 
promote  birth  control.  It  Is  a  decision  by 
doctors  on  the  scene,  subject  to  local 
restraints." 

The  department  does  have  a  record  of  25 
States  where  local  clinics  provide  family 
planning  services.  Dr.  Lesser  and  Dr.  Demp- 
sey think  all  use  the  Children's  Bureau 
money  In  this  area  to  some  degree. 

RESEARCH    IS    StTPPORTED 

(The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  said 
that  as  recently  as  2  years  ago  birth-control 
programs  were  operated  In  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions only  in  about  a  dozen  States,  most 
of  them  in  the  South.) 

Thirdly,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  supports  a  far-flung  re- 
search program  through  Its  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. Its  goal  Is  high  quality  offspring. 
Its  starting  point  is  behavior  patterns  prior 
to  mating,  and  the  terminus  is  the  baby  at  8 
weeks  of  age. 

There  are  280  research  projects  for  which 
slightly  more  than  $7  million  has  been  ear- 
marked. 

In  1962,  a  report  on  this  activity  was  sup- 
pressed for  a  time.  Then  it  came  to  light 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  financing 
more  than  half  of  the  known  research  deal- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  with  birth  control. 

The  official  position  is  that  the  research, 
most  of  which  is  farmed  out  to  universities, 
is  concerned  with  the  whole  process  of  re- 
production and  that  birth  control  is  only  a 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  helpful  re- 
marks and  his  support  of  what  I  am  con- 
vinced is  a  cause  and  a  movement  which 
will  have  increasingly  wide  and  effective 
support.  The  population  explosion  has 
presented  the  whole  world — and,  indeed, 
our  Nation — with  very  grave  problems. 
Those  problems  are  not  confined  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  so-called  backward 
nations,  nations  whose  economy  cannot 
adequately  support  their  present  popula- 
tion, but  even  less  a  rapidly  growing  one; 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  also  confronts 
us  here  at  home,  for  our  population  is 
nearing  200  million,  will  by  the  end  of 
the  century  have  doubled.  I  think  that 
most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  United 
States,  with  400  million  people  at  the 
close  of  this  century  and  35  years  later 
with  800  million  people,  would  only  in  a 
much  diminished  sense  be  "America  the 
Beautiful"  the  land  that  we  love.  It 
would  have  become  an  asphalt  jungler- 
with  a  continuation  of  motor  slums  and 
urban  sprawl.  Our  resources  would  be 
Inadequate  to  take  care  of  such  a  popu- 
lation, in  consonance  with  the  needs  of 
the  Great  Society. 

So  I  sun  planning  within  a  few  days 
to  introduce  legislation  which  I  hope  will 
enable  us  to  grapple  realistically  with 
this  problem,  and  to  do  so  with  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  sensibilities,  and 
reservations  which  any  groups,  religious 
or  other,  may  have  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  that  it  will  have  wide  support  be- 
cause it  will  be  couched  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  contain  no  element  of  com- 
pulsion or  pressure,  but  merely  be  an 


endeavor  to  provide  the  information  and 
the  action  which  the  situation  calls  for. 


COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL  SERVICES  OF 
RADIOLOGISTS,      PATHOLOGISTS. 

PHYSIATRISTS,  AND  ANESTHESI- 
OLOGISTS UNDER  MEDICARE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  many  others,  I  am  greatly 
pleased  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  reported  the  so-called 
medicare  bill  and  that  in  all  probability 
it  is  destined  for  passage.  I  am  also  glad 
that  they  have  added  to  the  basic  plan  a 
supplementary  plan  which  will  provide 
for  voluntary  insurance  with  costs 
equally  shared  by  the  insured  person  and 
the  Federal  Grovernment  to  take  care  of 
doctors'  services  and  surgical  services. 

There  are,  however,  defects  in  the 
House  bill  which  should  be  remedied  by 
the  Senate.  These  shortcomings  include 
provisions  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  program,  as  well  as  the  arbitrary 
exclusion  of  certain  vital  and  customary 
hoSt>ital  services.  I  expect  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  will  study  in  de- 
tail these  and  other  questions.        \ 

I  think  it  is  important  to  initiate  dis- 
cussions immediately,  however,  of  a  most 
serious  and  significant  defect  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  House  committee. 
This  serious  defect  is  an  exclusion  of  hos- 
pital services,  which,  if  permitted  to  be- 
come law,  would  constitute  nothing  less 
than  direct  Federal  interference  with 
customary  hospital  practice. 

A  cartoon  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  a  few  days  ago  which 
showed  a  Member  of  the  other  body  in  a 
surgeon's  gown.  He  had  extracted  from 
the  patient  lying  on  the  operating  table 
a  whole  series  of  internal  organs.  He 
had  them  in  a  glass  container,  and  was 
displaying  it  with  jubilation  to  the  doc- 
tors who  were  in  the  surgical  amphithea- 
ter with  the  comment,  "I  got  everything 
out." 

One  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
patient  which  was  taken  out — and  which 
should  be  restored — is  payment  under 
the  basic  plan  of  the  costs  of  the  hos- 
pital services  of  radiologists,  pathologists, 
physiatrists,  and  anesthesiologists.  This 
is  a  very  serious  defect  in  the  bill.  Along 
with  others,  I  hope  to  seek  to  restore  this 
feature  and  others  of  the  original  King- 
Anderson  bill  as  the  components  of  the 
compulsory  system. 

Under  the  basic  portion  of  the  House 
committee's  bill,  the  costs  of  the  hospital 
services  of  radiologists,  pathologists, 
physiatrists,  and  anesthesiologists  are 
excluded  as  expenses  for  which  the  hos- 
pital may  be  reimbursed.  I  beUeve  this 
prohibition  is  unique.  It  is  not  foimd, 
so  far  as  I  can  determine,  in  any  other 
hospital  insurance  program  in  this  coun- 
try— public  or  private.  Up  to  the  present, 
where  a  hospital  bill  includes  the  expense 
of  services  rendered  by  any  of  the  four 
medical  specialists  I  have  mentioned:     '' 


First,  Blue  Cross  will  pay  for  it;  second,/ 
private  hospital  insurance  will  pay  for  iy 
third,  Kerr-Mills  public  assistance  t^ 
pay  for  it;  fourth,  the  Federal  employees' 
health  insurance  programs  will  pay  .for 
it;  and,  fifth,  the  medicare  program  for 
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dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  pay  for  it. 

If  we  enact  the  provision  now  in  the 
committee  bill  which  excludes  these  serv- 
ices, consistency  and  logic  would  seem 
to  demand  that  we  exclude  payment  for 
the  services  of  these  four  specialists  from 
all  the  health  care  programs  involving 
Federal  financing. 

There  are  only  two  apparent  reasons 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  services  of  these 
specialists  as  a  reimbursable  hospital  ex- 
pense. Both  reasons  are  inadequate  in 
my  opinion.  The  first  of  the  reasons  for 
this  exclusion  apparently  involves  the 
gratification  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  which  has  made  it  clear  it 
does  not  want  to  see  the  services  of  any 
physician  covered  under  health  care  for 
the  aged — regardless  of  whether  that 
physician  is  an  employee  of  a  hospital 
who  renders  a  basic  hospital  service. 
The  second  motivation  may  be  a  desire 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  basic  health  care 
plan. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and 
certain  of  the  specialty  boards  have  had 
a  longstanding  dispute  with  the  hos- 
pitals of  this  country  over  the  methods 
of  compensating  medical  specialists.  At 
the  present  time,  such  services  are  billed 
for  in  a  variety  of  ways — including  direct 
billing  by  the  specialists  or  the  inclusion 
of  these  services  in  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  as  a  routine  hospital  expense.  If 
we  permit  the  exclusion  now  in  the 
House  bill  to  stand,  we  simply  would  be 
taking  the  side  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  in  effect  the  Congress 
would  join  the  AMA  in  its  battle  with  the 
Nation's  hospitals. 

To  show  the  full  deficiency  of  this  pro- 
vision in  the  House  committee  bill,  it  is 
sufiBcient  to  point  out  that  the  services  of 
these  specialists  will  be  paid  for  under 
the  House  bill  only  under  the  voluntary 
insurance  portion  of  the  bill  and  only  if 
a  specific  fee  is  charged  by  the  doctor 
involved.  As  I  have  indicated  a  nimiber 
of  different  methods  are  now  employed 
In  paying  for  these  services.  The  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  dictate  a  single 
method  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  and  opposed  by  the  hospitals. 

Approval  of  these  exclusions  would 
also  create  a  situation  which  would  have 
an  inflationary  effect  on  the  costs  of 
health  care,  an  inflationary  effect  which 
will  probably  cost  far  more  in  the  long 
run  than  any  sstvings  now  apparent  in 
the  cost  of  the  basic  health  care  plan. 

A  principle  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
has  been  that  hospitals  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  care  they  provide  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
the  costs  of  services — and  not  on  the 
basis  of  hospital  charges.  This  principle 
is  similar  to  that  practiced  by  many  Blue 
Cross  plans.  Accordingly,  the  original 
King-Anderson  bill  would  reimburse  the 
hospital  for  the  cost  of  the  services  of 
the  medical  specialists  as  a  routine  item, 
just  as  do  most  of  the  Blue  Cross  plans. 
But  this  accepted  and  normal  method  of 
reimbursement  would  go  out  the  window 
If  the  committee  exclusion  were  per- 
mitted to  stand.  Instead,  payment 
would  be  made  for  these  services  under 
the  voluntary  Insurance  portion  of  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  the  fees  charged 


by  specialists  for  each  individual  patient. 
In  other  words,  we  would  be  committed 
to  paying  whatever  charge  the  special- 
ists might  want  to  make — and  not  neces- 
sarily the  actual  cost  of  the  service.  The 
inflationary  possibilities  of  this  are  ap- 
parent. Moreover,  these  provisions  of 
the  House  committee  bill  are  inconsist- 
ent. They  would  prohibit  the  hospital 
from  collecting  payment  for  the  ex- 
penses involved  in  furnishing  the  serv- 
ices of  some  of  its  physicians,  but  would 
pay  the  hospital  part  of  the  salaries  of 
other  doctors  through  the  reimburse- 
ment of  costs  in  connection  with  services 
rendered  by  interns  and  residents — all  of 
whom  are  graduate  physicians.  And, 
many  of  these  doctors — whose  salaries 
the  bill  would  pay — are  functioning  in 
the  fields  of  pathology,  radiology,  physi- 
atry,  and  anesthesiology.  Recent  studies 
show,  for  example,  that  only  1,550  doc- 
tors of  the  7,300  in  the  specialty  of  pa- 
thology are  engaged  in  private  practice, 
but  some  1,800  of  these  doctors  are  in- 
volved in  training  programs  in  pathology. 
The  bill  would  pay  the  hospitals  for  the 
services  of  those  1,800  doctors  but  not  for 
the  more  than  3,000  pathologists  who  are 
either  on  the  hospital  pasnroll  or  have 
some  other  reimbursement  agreement 
with  the  hospital.  This  is  indeed  incon- 
sistent and  inequitable. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  dis- 
criminatory exclusion  which  I  find  un- 
satisfactory. It  will  reduce  controls  on 
the  quality  of  care.  For  example,  at  the 
present  time,  the  hospital  pathologist  can 
go  into  a  medical  staff  meeting  and  tell 
Dr.  Feesplitter  that  25  percent  of  the 
tissue  he  removed  was  normal  and  that 
the  surgeon  had  better  be  more  careful 
in  his  selection  of  candidates  for  surgery. 
The  pathologist  has  this  freedom  to  criti- 
cize because  he  is  paid  by  the  hospital, 
and  his  responsibility  is  to  the  hospital. 
This  freedom  of  action  would  be  seriously 
impaired  by  the  present  House  provision. 
The  pathologist  would  be  dependent 
upon  referrals  from  physicians  such  as 
Dr.  Feesplitter  for  his  income.  How 
critical  can  he  be  under  such  conditions? 

I  suggest  that  the  Senate  consider  the 
following  recommendation  as  one  way 
to  resolve  the  problem  I  have  discussed. 
This  suggestion  would  have  the  effect  of 
essentially  preserving  the  variety  of 
methods  presently  employed  in  paying 
for  the  services  of  radiologists,  pathol- 
ogists, physiatrists,  and  anesthesiolo- 
gists, and  it  is  essentially  parallel  to  the 
method  employed  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  in  paying  for  these  services.  I 
would  recommend  that  where  the  hos- 
pital provides  the  services  of  the  four 
specialties,  the  cost  of  those  services 
should  be  reimbursable  to  the  hospital 
under  the  basic  portion  of  the  program. 
Where  the  specialist  bills  the  patient  di- 
rectly for  his  services  that  charge  can  be 
covered  under  the  voluntary  insurance 
section  of  the  program.  The  status  quo 
would  thereby  be  maintained  and  the 
hospitals,  doctors,  the  elderly,  and  the 
Nation  would  benefit. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  ix>int. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  on  this  subject  of 


my  good  friend  from  Illinois.  I  have  long 
felt  that  while  the  proposed  legislation 
was  highly  desirable — and  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  it — it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It 
was  inappropriately  named  a  medicare 
bill.  It  has  never  been  a  medicare  bill; 
it  has  been  a  hospital  care  bill,  and  a 
limited  one.  It  should  have  been  called 
hospicare. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  Senate  not  only  will  those  exci- 
sions of  the  surgery  performed  in  the 
House  be  remedied  and  that  it  may  sur- 
vive conference,  but  that  we  may  have 
a  bill  that  will  have  some  elements  of  re- 
lated medicare  as  well  as  hospital  care. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  share  the  propa- 
ganda views  that  come  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  that  this  is 
some  horror  called  socialized  medicine. 
It  will  not  impose  any  restrictions  on  the 
medical  profession  and  of  course  it 
should  not.  It  is  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  provide  long  overdue  relief 
for  om-  aged  citizens,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  cannot  afford  out  of  their  sav- 
ings the  high  costs  of  hospital  care  when 
incapacitating  illnesses  of  long  duration 
strike  one  or  both  in  an  elderly  couple. 
I  know  that  the  country  will  support  It 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  is  the  one  "doctor  in 
the  house,"  so  to  speak,  although  he  is  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  comes  from 
a  distinguished  medical  family  and  had 
a  fine  career  in  medicine  before  he  went 
into  journalism  and  then  into  politics. 
He  knows  the  real  "inside"  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  may  not  go  for  the  total  range  of 
medical  services  to  be  provided,  but  I 
protest  against  the  elimination  of  pay- 
ment for  the  costs  of  the  in-hospital 
services  of  radiologists,  physiatrists, 
pathologists,  and  anesthesiologists  from 
the  the  original,  basic  plan  of  hospital 
benefits. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday,  entitled  "Uni- 
versal Stake  in  Medicare." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Universal  Stake  in  Medicare 

The  expanded  medicare  program  approved 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
promises  benefits  that  go  far  beyond  more 
adequate  medical  and  hospital  service  for  the 
elderly.  It  will  ease  emergency  charges  that 
have  wrecked  the  budgets  of  milllonB  of 
American  families;  relieve  Blue  Cross  plans 
of  the  most  expensive  Item  in  their  coet 
spiral — the  heavy  bUl  for  patients  over  65— 
and  oi>en  the  way  for  badly  needed  Improve- 
ments in  nursing-home  care. 

The  committee,  for  so  long  the  graveyard 
of  medicare,  has  now  greatly  strengthened 
the  original  administration  program.  Moet 
notable,  of  course,  Is  its  decision  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  hospital  protection  with  a 
voluntary  program  for  Insuring  doctor  and 
drug  bills. 

However,  some  surgery  In  the  Senate  or 
on  the  House  floor  will  make  the  measure 
still  better.  One  retrogressive  feature  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  draft  is  the  exclusion  fr«n 
the  general  social  secvirity  coverage  of  phy- 
sician fees  for  radiology,  pathology,  and  other 
services  now  normally  billed  as  part  of  b*' 
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pltal  charges.  Such  a  change  will  have  an 
Inflationary  effect  on  all  hospital  costs;  It 
will  also  undermine  the  trend  President 
Johnson  seeks  to  foster,  through  his  overall 
national  health  program,  toward  establishing 
more  comprehensive  medical  centers  with 
full-time  professional  staffs.  Tighter  con- 
trols over  quality,  cost  and  utilization  also 
are  needed  In  the  medicare  program,  both 
for  Its  own  sake  and  for  Its  Inevitable  Im- 
pact on  general  medical  economics. 

With  these  desirable  changes,  the  program 
can  more  fully  accomplish  Its  enormous  po- 
tential for  contributing  to  the  Great  Society. 


FORMULA  FOR  BROTHERLY  LOVE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
never  during  my  32  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress  has  so  much  emotionalism 
been  stirred  up  and  so  much  animosity 
been  engendered  against  the  South  as 
has  resulted  from  the  recent  request  of 
the  President  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
that  would  take  from  six  Southern 
States  their  .constitutional  right  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  for  their  vot- 
ers. Even  the  historic  Harper's  maga- 
zine, in  an  April  supplement,  has  re- 
verted to  its  sectionalism  and  bitterness 
of  the  Civil  War  period,  when  it  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  of  the  Abolitionists  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  theme  song  was 
the  abolition  of  slavery  through  the  kill- 
ing of  slaveowners — "As  He  died  to 
make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 
free."  Naturally,  I  hope  that  as  the 
normal  good  sense  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  reasserts  itself  the  current  sec- 
tionalism now  being  manifested  in  some 
quarters  can  be  curbed  before  it  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  whose 
objective  is  anarchy  and  revolution. 

I  wish  more  of  the  extremists  could 
know  about  the  remarkable  career  of  a 
former  Virginia  slave  named  John 
Jasper,  who  for  a  period  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  a  century  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  man  in  our  capital  city  of  Rich- 
mond. He  was  in  his  prime  as  a 
preacher  in  Richmond  when  my  father 
was  a  student  at  Richmond  College.  My 
father  delighted  in  hearing  him  preach 
and  often  told  me  about  hearing  John 
Jasper  preach  his  most  famous  sermon 
entitled  "De  Sun  Do  Move." 

There  is  one  thing  about  John  Jasper 
of  which  this  Nation  needs  to  be  re- 
minded, as  we  attempt  to  promote  broth- 
erly love  by  statutory  enactment.  Be- 
cause of  his  native  ability  and  his  won- 
derful Christian  character,  John  Jasper 
not  only  was  admired  but  he  was  loved 
by  all  people,  both  white  and  colored, 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him  in  his 
home  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  this  time  an  article  from 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  by  one  of  its 
topflight  reporters.  Charles  Houston,  on 
the  life  and  character  of  John  Jasper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

sixty-four  years  ago  next  Tuesday  John 
Jasper  died  in  his  89th  year  at  his  home  on 
St.  James  Street  and  thus  passed,  what  I 
consider,  one  of  Richmond's  greater  men. 

The  mayor  of  Richmond  today  rapw  city 
council  to  order  with  a  gavel  turned  from 
the  timbers  of  Jasper's  home,  and  the  Rich- 


mond-Petersburg Turnpike's  bulldozers 
veered  from  their  course  to  spare  the  Sixth 
Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church  he  founded. 

John  Jasper  was  a  Negro  preacher  born  on 
July  4.  1812,  the  24th  child  of  PhlUp  and 
Tiny  Jasper,  slaves  of  the  Peachy  family  In 
Fluvanna  Comity. 

Isaac  James,  who  was  ordained  a  minister 
from  Sixth  Moimt  Zlon,  has  Just  republished 
a  life  of  John  Jasper,  written  originally  as 
his  thesis  at  Virginia  Union  University. 

It  tells  the  Jasper  story,  clearly  and  sim- 
ply, but  In  it  the  sermons  are  presented  In 
poetry-spoiling  grammatical  form,  thus  los- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  Homeresque  utter- 
ances of  a  man  whose  eloquence  transcended 
the  straltjacket  of  mere  pedant-decreed 
grammar  and  classical  enunciation. 

Jasper's  most  famous  sermon,  "De  S\in  Do 
Move,"  became  world  renowned,  and  was  re- 
peated no  less  than  253  times  by  request, 
once  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
by  invitation. 

Mr.  James'  version  Is  fully  informative, 
but  for  my  part  I  like  the  sermon  in  the 
full-force  of  its  flowing  poetry  as  presented 
•by  Giles  B.  Jackson  and  D.  Webster  Davis, 
Negro  lawyer  and  schoolmaster,  respectively, 
in  their  "Industrial  History  of  the  Negro 
Race,"  which  was  published  in  1908. 

EDUCATKJN  THE  HARD  WAT 

Jasper's  text  was  Exodus  15:3,  "The  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war;  the  Lord  God  is  his  name," 
and  in  the  Jackson-Davis  text  (dialectical 
spelling  omitted)  he  began  with  this  preface: 

"Allow  me  to  say  that  when  I  was  a  young 
man  and  a  slave,  I  knowed  nothing  worth 
talking  about/ concerning  books.  They  was 
sealed  mysWies  to  me,  but  I  tell  you  I  long 
to  break  that  seal.  I  thirsted  for  the  bread 
of  learning. 

"When  I  seen  books  I  ached  to  get  Into 
them,  for  I  knowed  they  had  the  stuff  for 
me,  and  I  wanted  to  taste  their  contents, 
but  most  of  the  time  they  was  barred  against 
me. 

"By  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  a  thing  hap- 
pened. I  got  me  a  room -fellow.  He  was  a 
slave,  too,  but  he  had  learned  to  read.  In 
the  dead  of  night  he  give  me  lessons  out  of 
the  New  York  spelling  book.  It  was  hard 
pulling,  I  tell  you;  harder  on  him  for  he 
knowed  Just  a  little,  and  It  made  him  sweat 
to  try  to  beat  something  Into  my  hard  head. 
It  was  worse  with  me  •  •  •  up  the  hill  every 
step.  •  •   • 

"De  consequence  was  that  I  crept  along 
mighty  tedious  getting  a  cnmnb  here  and 
there  until  I  could  read  the  Bible  by  skipping 
the  long  words,  tolerable  well.  •   •  ••• 

HIS  PROOF    OF    THE    POINT 

There  was  more  along  that  line  that  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  any  aspiring  student 
from  any  race  of  any  time.  •  •  •  And  then, 
after  much  more  in  the  90-minute  epic, 
came  the  crux  of  the  sermon.  The  battle 
was  on: 

"As  a  fact,  Joshua  was  so  drunk  with  the 
battle,  so  thirsty  for  the  blood  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord,  and  so  wild  with  the  victory 
that  he  told  the  sun  to  stand  still  'tlU  he 
could  finish  his  Job. 

"What  did  the  sun  do?  Did  he  glare  there 
In  his  fiery  wrath  and  say:  'What  you  talk 
about  my  stopping  for,  Joshua?  I  ain't 
never  started  yet.  Bin  here  all  the  time,  and 
it  would  smash  up  everything  If  I  was  to 
start.' 

"Naw,  he  ain't  said  that.  But  what  the 
Bible  say?  That's  what  I  ask  to  know.  It 
says  it  was  at  the  voice  of  Joshua  that  it 
stopped.  I  don't  say  it  stopped;  'taln't  for 
Jasper  to  say  that,  but  the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  God,  say  so. 

"But  I  say  this:  nothing  can  stop  until  It 
has  started,  so  I  knows  what  I'm  talking 
about.  The  sun  was  traveling  long  there 
through  the  sky  when  the  order  come.  He 
hitched  his  red  ponies  and  made  quite  a 
call  on  the  land  of  Gideon.    He  perch  up 


there  In  the  skies  Just  as  friendly  as  a 
neighbor  where  has  come  to  borrow  some- 
thing, and  he  stand  up  there  like  be  enjoyed 
the  way  Joshua  waxes  them  wicked  armies. 
And  the  moon,  she  wait  down  in  the  low 
grounds  there,  and  pour  out  her  light  and 
look  just  as  calm  and  happy  as  if  she  was 
waiting  for  her  escort.  They  never  budged, 
neither  of  them,  long  as  the  Lord's  army 
needed  a  light  to  carry  on  the  battle.  •  •  • 

"I  done  showed  you  that  this  part  of  the 
Lord's  word  teaches  that  the  sun  stopped, 
which  showed  that  it  was  moving  before 
that  and  that  It  went  on  afterwards. 

"I  told  you  that  I  would  prove  this  and  I'b 
done  It,  and  I  defies  anybody  to  say  that 
my  point  ain't  made." 


EXPORT  BENEFTTS  VERSUS  IMPORT 
DAMAGE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chair- 
man of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy,  delivered  a  most 
interesting  and  illuminating  sp>eech  on 
the  problem  of  beef  imports  and  our 
domestic  market  for  beef  before  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders'  Association 
meeting  In  Chicago. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Strackbein  em- 
phasizes the  opportunities  for  continued 
growth  in  the  consumption  of  beef,  but 
he  points  out  how  vulnerable  the  market 
is  to  oversuF^ly,  particularly  if  it  arises 
from  a  surge  in  imports  of  beef,  such  as 
we  have  experienced  in  recent  years. 

His  remarks  are  well  considered  and 
well  documented  in  all  of  their  aspects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Export  Benefits  Versxts  Import  Dauacx 
(Address  of  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman,  the 

Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Export 

Policy,  before  the  National  Livestock  Feed- 
ers'   Association,    Chicago,    HI.,    Feb.    18, 

1965.) 

As  feeders  of  livestock  your  members  are 
engaged  simultaneously  In  helping  to  feed 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Foodstuffs 
are  an  important  i>art  of  the  family  bud^t 
and  meat  is  an  Important  element  of  the 
American  diet. 

Needless  to  say,  your  Industry  is  closely 
knitted  with  the  economic  pulse  and  well- 
being  of  the  economy  of  this  country.  The 
amount  of  meat  consimied  per  capita  Is 
affected  by  the  Income  of  the  country's  con- 
sumers. Even  though  the  demand  for  food 
remains  far  more  constant  than  the  demand 
for  many  other  goods,  such  as  the  nones- 
sentials, a  shift  In  consumption  of  food 
products  is  a  common  phenomenon. 

In  recent  years  the  proportion  of  total  food 
constunption  accounted  for  by  meat  has  risen 
substantially.  Even  among  the  various  meat 
products  themselves,  shifts  have  taken  place. 
Beef  and  poultry,  I  need  hardly  tell  you, 
have  gained  In  per  capita  consumptioa.  Of 
course,  increasing  consumption  can  also 
come  from  the  growing  population.  Con- 
sumption of  a  given  food  product  may  thus 
increase  even  if  consumption  per  capita  de- 
clines, so  long  as  the  decline  falls  short  of 
the  Increase  in  population. 

The  fact  that  meat  is  food  gives  it  several 
characteristics  that  set  it  off  from  the  con- 
sumption of  nonfood  products.  All  food 
consumption  anywhere  Is  limited  by  human 
stomach  capacity.  This  capacity,  to  be  sure. 
Is  capable  of  some  stretch,  as  clothing  cut- 
ters well  know;   but  the  limit  is  still  quite 
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rigid.  While,  for  example,  we  have  only  two 
feet,  we  may  nevertheless  own  several  pairs 
of  shoes  simultaneously.  I  have  heard  of 
people  having,  not  wearing  50  or  more  pairs 
of  shoes  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  do  this  type  of  multiplication  with 
food.  You  may  stock  your  larders,  deep 
freezers  and  refrigerators  with  much  more 
food  than  you  can  eat  at  one  time;  but  unless 
you  let  the  food  spoil,  your  consumption  will 
proceed  only  at  a  quite  rigid  rate.  You  may 
eat  twice  as  much  In  1  day  as  another,  but 
your  weekly  or  monthly  consumption  will 
remain  quite  sTeady  unless  you  are  on  a 
special  diet. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  consumer  income  rises 
far  beyond  the  subsistence  level,  the  share  of 
consumer  expenditures  devoted  to  food  de- 
clines. In  1950,  for  example,  30.6  percent 
of  consumption  expenditures  In  this  coun- 
try went  for  food,  beverages  and  tobacco.  In 
1963  this  had  declined  to  25.9  percent.  To 
get  a  little  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  decline,  we  can  say  that  if  the  percent- 
age had  remained  at  30.6  as  it  was  in  1950, 
consumers  would  have  spent  $16.7  billion 
more  on  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  In  1963 
than  they  did. 

They  did  actually  spend  $32  billion  more 
on  these  Items  In  1963  than  in  1950,  but 
would  have  spent  half  as  much  again,  ii  the 
expenditures  in  this  field  had  kept  up.  In- 
stead, proportionately  more  was  spent  on 
housing,  medical  care  and  burials — seemingly 
somewhat  contradictory — private  education 
and  research  and  personal  business,  foreign 
travel,  etc. 

Meat  constunption,  I.e.,  beef,  veal,  pork, 
lamb,  and  mutton,  increased  very  substan- 
tially between  1930  and  1963,  an  even  15 
percent  since  1950.  It  grew  from  129  pounds 
per  capita  in  1930  to  169.9  pounds  in  1963, 
or  a  little  over  30  percent.  Half  of  the 
growth  took  place  since  1950.  This  was  aside 
from  population  growth. 

The  big  lead  in  this  expansion  occtured  in 
beef  consumption.  It  rose  from  48.9  pounds 
per  person  in  1930  to  63  pounds  in  1950  and 
sharply  up  to  95  pounds  in  1963.  This  rep- 
resented a  virtual  doubling  since  1930  and 
an  increase  of  50  percent  since  1950.  All  the 
other  items,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  and  mutton, 
Reclined  slightly  since  1930,  per  person. 

The    consumption    of    poultry    also    In- 
creased, the  poundage  of  chickens  doubling 
since    1930,   thus   keeping   pace   with    beef. 
Tiirkey  consumption  rose  even  more  sharply, 
going  from  1 1/2  pounds  per  person  in  1930  to 
.     6.8  pounds  in  1963.    Yet,  the  two  combined 
<  represented  only  37.4  pounds  in  1963  com- 
^    pared  with  170  pounds  for  meat,  or  less  than 
a  quarter  as  much.     I  may  add  that  fish 
consumption  per  capita  has  remained  steady 
at  10  to  11  pounds  through  the  three  dec- 
ades. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  quite  familiar  with 
these  trends  and  that  I  have  brought  you  no 
news. 

You  also  know  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wheat  flour  and  cornmeal  have 
declined  sharply  per  person  since  1930.  At 
that  time  more  wheat  flour  was  consumed, 
by  quite  a  margin,  per  person  than  meat. 
Now  it  Is  the  other  way  around.  Among  the 
more  striking  shifts  in  the  national  diet,  of 
covu-se,  has  been  the  trend  of  recent  decades 
toward  canned  and  frozen  fruits,  fruit  juices, 
and  vegetables. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  food 
intake,  assuming  some  stability  in  terms  of 
calories,  may  indeed  change  In  shifts  from 
one  type  of  food  to  another,  but  on  the 
whole  the  per  capita  consumption  of  food 
remains  quite  steady.  This  fact,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  leave  room  for  a  rising  per  capita 
consumption  of  the  foods  that  consvmiers 
prefer  and  will  buy,  if  their  income  permits. 
More  of  the  higher  cost  foods  will  be  con- 
sumed as  Income  rises.  Choice  and  prime 
beef  fall  Into  this  category. 

It  la  a  fact  that  in  Eiu-ope  today  the  same 
trend  Is  developing,  but  it  is  slow.    Man  as 


a  food  consumer  prefers  to  have  the  quadru- 
peds process  the  grains  and  grasses  for  him 
and  present  them  to  him  In  the  form  of  pro- 
teins instead  of  doing  It  for  himself,  when 
he  has  an  alternative.  While  man  is  om- 
nivorous, his  tastes  lean  toward  the  car- 
nivorous If  his  pocketbook  supports  him. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  all  meat  Is  expensive,  or  that  eat- 
ing meat  Is  uneconomical.  Some  meat,  to 
be  sure.  Is  more  expensive  but  not  all  meat; 
and  feeders  know  something  about  this. 
The  consumption  of  more  of  the  better  cuts 
IS  a  matter  of  consumer  Income.  A  fatter 
pocketbook  allows  consvuners  to  exercise 
more  of  their  preferences;  and  that  they 
prefer  beef  of  a  high  grade.  If  they  can  afford 
it,  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively. 

We  have  here  two  preferences.  One  Is 
meat  over  other  foods,  up  to  a  point.  The 
past  35  years  have  demonstrated  this. 
Once  more,  this  shift  toward  meat  went 
hand  In  hand  with  rising  Incomes.  The 
other  preference  Is  for  choice  meat  over 
commercial  or  Inferior  grades.  This  pref- 
erence can  be  exercised  more  broadly  as  In- 
come rises  still  more. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  market  for 
commercial  and  utility  beef  necessarily  de- 
clines as  consumers  are  able  to  buy  more  of 
the  higher  grades  of  meat.  The  Incomes  of 
some  consumers  are  only  beginning  to  reach 
the  level  at  which  they  can  afford  meat  of 
any  kind.  The  low  income  groups  move 
away  from  beans,  bread  and  potatoes,  so  to 
speak,  as  the  Income  rises. 

Family  Income  in  this  country  has  been 
rising  more  at  the  bottom  levels  than  at  the 
top.  In  1935-36  the  top  5  percent  of  fam- 
ilies received  26.5  percent  of  total  Income. 
In  1963  this  dropped  to  19.6  percent. 

The  lowest  fifth  had  come  up  only  a  little 
in  its  share  of  total  Income.  In  dollars  It 
went  from  $617  In  1935-36  to  $1,333  In  1963 
but  Its  share  of  the  total  went  only  from 
4.1  to  4.6  percent.  The  second  fifth  went 
from  9.2  to  10.9  percent;  the  third,  from 
14.1  to  16.3  percent,  etc.  The  highest  fifth 
dropped  from  51.7  to  45.5  percent  in  Its  share 
of  the  total  Income. 

This  trend.  It  might  be  observed,  made 
meat-eaters  out  of  more  people,  especially 
In  the  lower  levels;  and  that  is  where  a 
growing  market  may  be  anticipated.  The 
same  trend  in  the  middle  ranges  also  meant 
a  graduation  of  eaters  of  commercial  grades 
to  the  level  of  steaks  and  roasts.  The  high- 
est levels  of  income,  while  suffering  a  shrink- 
age in  their  share  of  the  total  Income  never- 
theless enjoyed  an  Increase  In  Income  from 
$15,582  per  year  to  $22,840,  tiiUB  permitting 
an  increase  In  the  number  of  Choice-  and 
Prime-beef  eaters.  And  when  I  refer  to  beef 
eaters  I  refer  to  meat. 

These  statistics  mean  a  great  deal  to  your 
Industry.  They  Indicate  a  growing  market 
all  along  the  line  but  with  accent  on  the 
lower  grades  because  that  Is  where  most  In- 
comes fall.  They  have  also  a  profound  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  of  Imports.  In  consider- 
ing this  question  we  should  keep  two  things 
In  mind.  One  Is  that  the  market  for  beef 
Increases  from  the  bottom  up.  The  lowly 
hamburger  and  the  hotdogs  have  as  good 
a  claim  as  any  to  representing  the  first  ven- 
tures Into  meat  consumption.  Therefore 
they  represent  a  considerable  market  and 
one  that  will  recruit  more  consumers  as  in- 
comes rise  In  the  lowest  levels. 

Second,  and  also  Important,  Is  the  fact  that 
the  demand  In  the  upper  levels;  I.e.,  the  de- 
mand for  Choice  and  Prime  grades,  Is  more 
sensitive  than  the  demand  for  the  run-of- 
the-mlU  grades.  As  In  all  other  fields  of  con- 
sumption, the  higher  priced  goods  will  be  the 
first  to  suffer  from  a  shrinkage  in  consumer 
purchasing  power;  and,  mark  this,  higher 
grades  will  also  be  more  sensitive,  prlcewise, 
to  a  crowding  supply  where  there  Is  no 
shrinkage  In  purchasing  power.  People  do 
not  have  to  buy;  or  they  may  postpone  their 


buying,  or  they  may  buy  less  than  before,  o( 
any  goods  they  do  not  need.  If  the  supply 
of  luxury  or  semlluxury  goods  grows  larger 
at  a  faster  rate  than  new  consumers  are  re- 
cruited, the  price  will  crvunble  faster  than 
it  would  if  the  goods  were  essential  and  had 
to  be  bought. 
This  fact  is  not  always  understood. 
The  supply  may  encroach  too  heavily  on 
the  demand  as  a  result  of  one  of  a  number 
of  factors,  or  a  combination  of  them.  There 
may  simply  occur  a  rather  sharp  rise  In  pro- 
duction. There  may  be  a  chill  In  consumer 
buying,  caused  by  some  event  that  clouds 
the  economic  horizon.  There  may  be,  as  you 
experienced  In  the  past  few  years,  a  rising 
flow  of  goods  from  the  outside. 

You  were  among  those  who  felt  the  con- 
sequences, along  with  the  growers. 

It  was  said  In  rebuttal  that  the  swelling 
imports  really  did  not  compete  with  domestic 
beef;  that  they  supplied  a  market  not  reached 
or  not  fully  reached  by  the  domestic  indus- 
try. This  argument  is  often  heard  about  ^ 
Imports,  not  only  with  respect  to  meat  but 
other  products.  They  supply  the  low-price 
market,  it  Is  said. 

Two  or  three  observations  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  that  contention.  One  is 
especially  true  of  food  products  and  has  to 
do  with  the  limit,  rather  Inelastic,  of  the  na- 
tional stomach.  Each  stomach  will  hold  so 
many  ounces  of  food,  with  a  limited  toler- 
ance on  the  higher  side.  If  you  will  fill  It 
with  any  one  combination  of  food  or  drink, 
you  cannot  fill  It  with  other  food  or  drink. 
If  hamburger  fills  the  stomach's  meat  re- 
quirement no  steak  will  be  gorged  on  top  of 
It.  This  then  becomes  a  matter  of  competi- 
tion between  this  food  and  that  food,  or  even 
grades  of  food. 

A  butchered  steer  or  cow  does  not  yield 
only  steaks.  You,  of  course,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  this,  I  am  sure.  Some  Gov- 
ernment economists,  at  least,  have  not 
learned  this  fact.  As  I  understand  It,  packers 
seek  to  dispose  of  all  parts  of  the  carcass. 
This  automatically  calls  for  a  market  for 
meat  other  than  steaks  and  roasts.  As  com- 
petition fills  up '  in  the  lower  levels,  from 
whatever  source,  prices  will  drop  In  those 
levels  also.  I  do  not  know  what  share  of  a 
steer  will  butcher  out  as  prime  or  choice 
beef,  but  I  am  sure  the  percentage  is  low 
enough  to  leave  a  high  poundage  of  other 
meat  to  sell  from  the  same  carcass. 

If  the  market  gets  glutted  from  the 
bottom,  the  pressure  rises  toward  the  higher 
levels  and  meets  at  the  middle  levels.  The 
price  of  the  whole  steer  must  therefore  fall 
if  the  packer  is  to  make  a  profit,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  his  business.  If  human 
stomachs  would  expand  to  let  in  all  the  addi- 
tional meat  without  crowding  away  the  sur- 
plus. It  could  then  be  said  that  the  imports 
do  not  compete  with  the  domestic  product; 
but  that  Is  not  the  nature  of  the  stomach. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  when 
meat  production  was  already  adequate  to  the 
demand  In  this  country,  rising  Imports 
could  produce  only  one  effect;  and  that  Is 
what  they  did  cause  In  1963  and  1964.  Prices 
tobogganed. 

Let  me,  as  one  who  has  been  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  long  enough  to  have  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  pitfalls,  say  that  the 
cattle  Industry  took  the  only  course  that  was 
open  to  it  and  pressed  vigorously  on  the 
Congress.  The  course  taken  showed  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  deployment  of 
power  in  Washington  and  of  the  only  ap- 
proach that  had  a  chance  of  success.  The 
campaign  was  energetic,  unrelenting,  and  it 
produced  results  that  few  old  hands  on  the 
scene  would  have  thought  possible. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  was 
accomplished  that  you  need;  but  if  Pol"'f* 
is  the  art  of  the  possible,  the  cattle  Industry 
earned  a  high  mark. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  sketch  f* 
you  as  accurately  as  I  can  some  elements  01 
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the  Washington  scene  as  it  relates  to  the 
subject  of  import  competition. 

I  should  not  have  to  tell  you  that  since 
the  last  war  and  even  before,  a  shift  has 
taken  place  In  the  seat  of  power  so  far  as 
the  tariff  and  Imports  are  concerned.  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  Is  to  regulate 
our  foreign  commerce  and  also  to  make  the 
tariff.  In  recent  decades.  Congress  has 
shown  an  inclination  to  shift  this  power  to 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  latter  has  been 
more  than  eager.  In  fact  quite  greedy,  to 
receive  It — all  of  course  without  changing 
the  Constitution. 

The  fact  is  that  today  Congress  has  been 
set  to  one  side  as  far  as  its  function  in  for- 
eign conunerce  regulation  Is  concerned. 
That  Is  another  reason  why  the  cattle  Indus- 
try's success  In  1964  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable. But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
The  State  Department  is  not  happy  over  any 
exceptions  that  are  made  to  the  principles 
of  GATT  (the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade )  to  all  of  which  the  United  States 
subscribes  and  In  fact  Initiated.  One  of 
these  Is  the  establishment  of  import  quotas. 
These  are  outlawed  by  GATT.  Several  ex- 
ceptions are  allowed  but  none  of  them  ap- 
plies In  your  case.  Should  an  actual  quota 
be  set  up  under  the  legislation,  GATT  would 
contest  its  legality  under  the  general  agree- 
ment. 

The  whole  sweep  and  force  of  State  De- 
partment policy  is  against  quotas  or  con- 
tinuing tariff  protection  and  in  the  direction 
of  dismantling  what  is  left  of  thew  tariff  and 
other  trade  restrictions.  The  Kennedy  round 
of  further  tariff  reduction  Is  getting  under- 
way and  the  50-percent  cut  authorized  under 
it  has  the  full  support  of  State  Department 
policy  behind  It. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances any  measure  of  protection  that 
now  exists  will  be  the  object  of  disfavor  and 
a  candidate  for  removal  as  soon  as  It  becomes 
politically  feasible  to  do  so.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  Im- 
perative need  for  Joint  effort,  all  across  the 
front,  among  all  the  industries  that  face  the 
common  problem  of  Import  competition. 

There  are  scores  of  such  industries,  and  the 
number  is  growing  as  the  other  industrial 
countries,  armed  with  modern  technology 
and  low  wages,  draw  a  bead  on  this  market. 

On  this  side  many  of  our  Industries  are 
lured  by  the  view  of  export  markets;  but  I 
think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  total  bene- 
fits from  exports  under  existing  international 
deployment  of  competitive  forces  cannot  out- 
run the  damage  that  would  be  inflicted  on 
home  industry  by  further  reduction  of  our 
tariff  and  elimination  of  Import  quotas. 

Our  economy  in  the  past  generation  and 
even  more  so  since  the  war  has  become  more 
dependent  for  Its  prosperity  on  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  goods  that  are  non- 
essential, goods  that  lie  above  the  subsist- 
ence level.  This  fact  has  greatly  Increased 
the  sensitivity  of  our  economy  to  outside 
competition  and  to  unfavorable  or  uncertain 
business  outlook. 

There  is  no  worse  offender  in  this  respect 
than  imports  that  are  armed  with  a  cost  ad- 
vantage that  cannot  be  met  by  our  own  pro- 
ducers without  going  broke.  We  need  to 
maintain  our  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  even  to  expand  It  If  production  Is  to 
expand — something  that  will  be  necessary  If 
we  are  not  to  be  swamped  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

Lower  tariff  or  absence  of  import  quotas 
will  expose  our  sensitive  Industries  to  a  type 
of  competition  that  will  chill  their  confi- 
dence in  the  market  and  cause  retrench- 
ment rather  than  expansion.  It  will  press 
them  to  install  more  laborsavlng  machin- 
ery In  order  to  remain  competitive,  and  this 
will  produce  unemployment.  More  and 
more  of  our  large  flrms  will  open  up  over- 
seas and  do  most  of  their  expanding  there. 


This  country  will  be  left  behind,  holding  the 
bag  of  unemployment  while  other  coun- 
tries suffer  from  labor  shortages. 

The  stake  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the 
economic  prosperity  of  this  country  Is  not 
merely  indirect.  It  Is  direct.  Yovir  Inter- 
ests Intertwine  with  all  the  other  agrlcul- 
tvu^l  and  ind\istrlal  groups  that  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  boat.  This  means  work- 
ing with  them  through  Congress  for  the 
preservation  of  our  domestic  market. 

The  notion  that  rising  exports  will  come 
to  the  rescue  is  doomed  to  failure  for  years 
to  come.  As  more  of  our  capital  goes  over- 
seas, it  automatically  shrinks  oiu-  foreign 
markets  for  many  products.  But  for  subsi- 
dization of  exports  we  are  running  a  deficit 
in  our  foreign  trade  account  today.  There- 
fore that  road  Is  blocked. 

A  sharp  modification  of  the  national  for- 
eign trade  policy  bringing  It  into  focus  of 
present-day  national  and  International  com- 
petitive realities  is  long  overdue.  You  have 
a  part  to  play  in  this  task,  and  you  have 
already   demonstrated  your  competence. 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  resources  of  America — the  soil,  the 
timber,  the  minerals,  the  wildlife — have 
sustained  us  for  hundreds  of  years.  But 
now  we  have  to  think  about  sustaining 
them. 

The  frontier  is  gone  and  any  examina- 
tion of  our  resources  will  show  that  dur- 
ing the  past  100  years  we  have  wrought 
more  wanton  destruction  of  our  land- 
scape than  any  previous  civilization  ac- 
complished in  1,000  years. 

We  cannot  continue  to  use  up  our  land 
and  still  be  the  land  of  our  children.  If 
we  continue  to  destroy  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  if  we  continue  to  plunder  our 
forests  and  rip  up  our  mountainsides, 
and  if  we  continue  to  foul  our  air  and 
water,  there  will  be  no  new  green  para- 
dise awaiting  us  over  the  horizon. 

A  few  days  ago,  more  than  1.500  con- 
servationists from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  several  other  coun- 
tries came  to  Washington  for  the  30th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  a 
long-time  leader  in  the  fight  to  conserve 
this  Nation's  resources,  made  a  most 
thoughtful  plea  for  the  conservation  of 
om*  natural  and  human  resources.  I 
think  all  of  us  should  have  a  chance  to 
read  this  superb  presentation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  r 

The  Honorable  Htjbert  H.  Humphrey  (Vice 
President  of  the  United  States) .  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Brooks. 

My  old  friend.  "Pink"  Gutermuth  and  Ira 
Gabrlelson  and  my  fellow  conservationists: 
In  these  days  of  electronics,  modem  inven- 
tions, it  Is  getting  difficult  to  see  the  audi- 
ence over  the  contraptions.  [Laughter.) 
But  I  know  you  are  there  and  I'm  delighted. 

Gathered  here  In  this  great  assembly  at 
the  Nation's  Capital  are  some  of  the  most 
peaceful  people,  some  of  the  most  construc- 
tive people  that  will  ever  come  together  at 
one  time  In  this  city  and  It  Is  rather  hard 
to  realize,  having  said  that,  that  we  are  about 
to  rejoin  a  great  struggle  and.  Indeed,  join  In 


revolt  or  revolution,  but  the  fact  Is  that  we 
are— and,  by  the  way — our  Government  la 
helping  to  lead  that  revolt. 

I'm  speaking  of  the  century-long  war,  a 
centiuy-long  revolt  against  the  waste  of  our 
nat\iral  bounty;  against  the  desecration  and 
the  ugliness  of  our  beautiful  land.  We  meet 
here  in  Washington  and  of  all  the  places  that 
we  need  to  have  meet,  it's  here,  to  add  new 
fervor  to  that  cause  of  conservation  and  de- 
velopment which,  having  reached  a  critical 
stage,  needs  yo\ir  fire,  daring  and  dedication 
more  than  ever  before. 

I  know  that  you  have  heard  a  powerful  ad- 
dress from  the  minority  whip  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — a  progressive- 
minded,  forward-looking  man  and  a  real  con- 
servationist— and  might  I  add  that  in  this 
area  of  conservation  that  there  is  no  room 
for  partisanship;  all  there's  room  for  is  ded- 
ication and  constructive  action. 

We  are  here  to  talk  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  resources  and,  of  coiirse,  we  empha- 
size what  we  call  natural  resources — those  re- 
sources of  land  and  water,  of  timber  and 
minerals,  of  wildlife — but  we  are  also  here 
to  emphasize  the  conservation  of  another 
resource — the  h\unan  resource — because  the 
land  and  the  man  go  together. 

I  can  say  to  this  audience  that  this  Gov- 
ernment and  this  administration  headed  by 
President  Johnson  and  with  his  partner, 
HuB^T  HuMPHBTT,  and  his  Cabinet  and  this 
Congress,  is  a  conservation  administration, 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  human  resources  and  dedicated 
to  their  development  for  the  good  and  the 
Mae  of  mankind.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  pcut 
of  this — proud  to  have  stood  alongside  of 
your  own  resoiu'ces  managers  in  the  ranks  of 
this  great  conservation  movement;  and  this 
meeting  holds  much  of  the  pleasure  and 
nostalgia  perhaps  of  a  family  reunion  for 
me — we  have  been  together  on  other  oc- 
casions. 

Now,  we  have  labeled  our  cause,  and  I  hope 
you  will  permit  me  to  Join  you  and  say  "o\a" 
caxise,  "conservation."  To  many,  that  term 
speaks  only  of  the  quiet  glades,  the  smooth 
waters  of  Minnesota  lakes  and  wild  creatures 
that  inhabit  the  forests,  but  some  say — 
"Are  we  not  a  nation  of  builders?  Nature  is 
fine  but  now  let's  move  on  to  important 
business."  These  are  supposed  to  be  the 
practical  ones  that  say  these  things. 

Well,  we  reply  that  buildings  must  stand 
on  firm  foundations  and  in  the  long  run, 
this,  oiu-  Nation,  has  no  business  more  im- 
portant than  conserving  her  great  basic  re- 
sovirce,  the  earth,  that  sustains  all  life,  be- 
cause land  and  man  should  be  and  in  fact 
are  inseparable. 

Resources  are  not  fixed  objects  on  a  fixed 
plot  and  resource  conservation  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  tending  to  a  changeless  garden.  We 
apply  this  term  of  resources  to  whatever 
men  demand  from  the  earth  at  any  given 
time.  As  these  demands  change,  so  mtist  our 
concept  of  conservation  change. 

Oil  was  not  much  of  a  resource  before 
the  automobUe  and  wildlife  today  satis- 
fies other  hungers  than  those  of  the  stomach. 
Nothing  on  earth  Is  eternal  or  fixed.  As  an 
old  Greek  philosopher  on^  said:  "You  can- 
not step  twice  into  the  sSme  river  for  fresh 
waters  are  ever  flowing  upon  you." 

The  conservation  movement  In  America 
must  understand  change — the  ever  widening 
rush  of  these  new  waters — and  that  is  what 
has  expanded  o\ir  movement  from  the  dreams 
of  a  few  idealists  to  a  great  national  cru- 
sade and  that  is  what  makes  It  xmlquely  an 
American  revolution,  for  we  are  leading  a 
movement  still  imlque  in  our  national  ex- 
perience. 

Conservation  as  we  know  it  Is  an  American 
phenomenon,  born  of  social  reform,  weaned 
by  a  dynamic  national  ^irlt  and  shocked  to 
Its  maturity  by  a  recognition  that  we,  the 
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people,  have  defiled  a  bountlf\il  and  beauti- 
ful land.  Conservationists  are  trying  to  dem- 
onstrate that  free  people  can  act  in  their  own 
behalf,  voluntarily,  willfully,  and  can  dedi- 
cate their  lands  not  to  the  profit  of  the  few 
but  to  the  good  of  the  many — and  this  is  the 
principle — the  good  of  the  many — the  great- 
ert  good  for  the  greatest  number — that  I 
want  to  reaffirm  today. 

Oh.  but  how  slow  and  agonizing  has  been 
the  establishment  of  this  principle;  how 
frustrating  it  has  been  to  see  private  em- 
pires built  on  public  lands;  how  hard  to 
watch  resources  exploited  to  the  point  of  de- 
pletion and  how  heartbreakihg  it  has  been 
to  witness  the  assault  on  our  wildlife  and 
the  withering  of  our  land's  natural  beauty, 
and  how  painful,  oh,  how  painful,  the  il- 
lusion that  the  land  was  limitless  and  its 
products  inexhaustible.  Sometimes,  my 
friends,  we  have  acted  like  gluttons — Just 
devouring  all  that  which  God  created.  But 
then,  how  thankful — how  thankful  we  must 
be  that  the  land  was  not  easily  pauperized,  it 
didn't  give  up,  and  how  grateful  for  the  coior- 
age  and  the  vision  of  those  early  conserva- 
tion pioneers,  because  it  was  they  who  made 
possible  the  great  progress  that  we're  making 
today. 

Now,  these  valiant  pioneers  reminded  us 
that  a  nation  stands  or  falls  on  the  firm- 
ness of  Its  resource  base,  and  we  meet  to- 
that  a  peoples'  spirit  and  its  will  to  great- 
ness can  be  sapped  by  a  barren  land  and  we 
meet  here  today  to  perpetuate  that  spirit. 

There  is,  my  dear  fellow  Americans,  some- 
thing spiritual  about  conservation  effort  and 
dedication  to  conservation  because  a  true 
conservationist  is  a  steward  of  the  Lord — 
he  truly  protects  that  which  God  has  cre- 
ated. That's  why  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  conservation  movement  extended  far  be- 
yond the  commonplace  of  politics,  far  be- 
yond even  economics;  it  is  a  communion  of 
the  soul,  it  is  a  unity  of  the  spirit. 

Now,  these  valiant  conservation  pioneers 
began  what  Is  Indeed  a  battle,  a  war,  a  call 
to  arms  against  three  malignant  forces  and 
masters — first,  the  overexploltation  of  the 
land  and  its  products;  an  ancient  adversary, 
yes,  whose  subjects  or  results  through  his- 
tory had  been  decline  and  decay.  You  know 
it  to  be  a  true  fact.  Nations  that  have 
withered  away  into  oblivion,  into  weakness 
and  nothingness,  first  exploited  their  land, 
then  exploited  their  people  and  soon  were 
forgotten. 

The  second  malignant  master  that  we  vanst 
wage  war  upon  is  corruption  of  the  land- 
scape, the  countryside,  the  highways,  the 
wild  and  the  scenic  spots,  which  denies  us 
pleasure  in  the  natural  world  and.  my  fel- 
low Americans,  we  ought  to  bow  our  heads  in 
shame,  our  beautiful  countryside  Is  being 
made  into  a  Junkyard  and  don't  tell  me 
we  can't  do  something  about  that;  don't  tell 
me  that  the  mayor  of  a  city — I  was  once 
one — cannot  keep  his  streets  clean,  his  boule- 
vards well  cared  for.  Don't  tell  me  that  Gov- 
ernors and  legislatures  are  helpless  to  see  to 
It  that  there  are  rules  and  regulations  that 
prevent  the  defiling  of  the  landscape,  the  cor- 
ruption of  it — or  does  America  want  to  show 
that  Its  main  objective  in  life  is  the  piling  up 
of  scrap  iron,  or  of  garbage  pits  or  dump 
grounds?  Have  we  no  pride?  I'd  like  to 
arouse  in  this  country  almost  a  feverish 
emotional  outburst  against  this  defiling  of 
the  countryside,  this  corruption  of  the  land- 
scape. The  least  that  a  people  ought  to  have 
that  live  almost  encased  In  asphalt  and  con- 
crete is  that  when  they  leave  the  environs 
of  the  city  they  can  see  nature  and  com- 
miine  with  God  without  having  to  look  over 
a  pile  of  all-worn-out  automobiles.  [Ap- 
plaTose.]  I  have  a  lot  of  these  Ideas  that  I 
could  share  with  you.  [Laughter.]  My  wife 
says  I  scold  when  I  talk  like  that;  well.  I 
do.  because  there  are  some  things  that  can 
be  done  so  easily. 


There  is  a  third  malignant  master  that 
we  need  to  conquer — the  overgrowth  and  the 
underplannlng  of  our  cities,  where  popula- 
tion pressures  damage  not  only  the  tranquil- 
lity of  our  people,  but  the  air  they  breathe 
and  the  water  tbat  they  drink. 

Once  again  I  say  that  it  is  possible,  through 
the  enforcement  of  zoning  ordinance  and 
health  codes,  to  see  to  it  that  our  cities  are 
more  beautiful;  to  see  to  it  that  the  land- 
scape (yes,  the  yards,  for  lack  of  a  better 
phrase,  the  front  lawn  and  the  backyard) 
looks  a  little  bit  more  like  we  loved  the  land 
that  is  ours. 

Now,  more  importantly,  these  erie  prophets 
led  us  to  learn  that  our  land  Is  a  conununity 
of  all  living  things — not  Just  a  series  of  hu- 
man subdivision.  We  have  learned — at  least 
some  of  us  have — that  nature  will  care  for  us 
only  if  we  care  for  it  as  a  part  of  life  within 
the  natural  context.  This  is  our  lesson — to 
learn  and  teach — and  history  will  not  forgive 
us  for  a  failure  but  for  all  the  headway  that 
we  have  made.  Our  greatest  challenges  lie 
ahead  because  our  population  is  growing 
rather  fast  too. 

By  the  year  2000 — and  that's  not  long,  it's 
Just  around  the  corner — the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  be  over  300  million 
people;  dally  water  needs  will  increase  from 
345  to  at  least  560  to  600  billion  gallons  a 
day.  Needs  for  agricultural  products  will 
double  and  if  my  friend  Secretary  Freeman 
can  last  as  Secretary  until  the  year  2000,  he 
will  have  licked  the  surplus  problem — there 
will  be  no  doubt  about  that.     [Laughter.] 

In  a  country  where  people  have  ever  more 
leisure  time — and  we  will  have  more — and,  we 
trust,  more  money  to  enjoy  It,  the  biirden  on 
parks  and  on  recreation  areas  will  double 
or  triple.  The  number  of  big  game  hunters, 
for  example,  could  well  grow  from  the  present 
6,300,000  in  1960  to  well  over  12  million  by 
1980.  if  we  maintain  the  species  and  the 
spaces  for  them  to  hunt. 

Thiis  the  forces  that  united  us  in  the  con- 
servation cause  will  have  to  be  replenished 
because  the  task  Is  so  much  greater  and  one 
of  these  forces  and.  I  think,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all,  is  the  love  of  ovu*  people  for  the 
land.  Americans  have  always  been  people 
of  the  land  and  while  building  a  nation — 
a  great  republic  from  forests  and  plains — the 
pulse  of  the  wild,  of  the  natural,  of  the  native 
so  to  speak,  beats  in  the  American  blood- 
stream. 

While  most  of  us  today  live,  as  I  mentioned, 
in  concrete  and  asphalt  environments,  we  re- 
naember  otu^  youth — our  own  and  our  Nation's 
youth — ^the  time  of  the  open  land  and  broad 
horizons.  My,  how  I  like  to  talk  about  those 
days  when  I  could  walk  down  the  creek — 
old  Timber  Creek  out  In  South  Dakota — 
when  I  could  go  pheasant  hunting,  when  I 
could  dream  dreams  like  boys  do.  Like  most 
of  you.  I  knew  this  world  as  a  boy,  when  I 
could  be  a  Robinson  Crusoe  in  my  mind's 
eye  and  in  my  imagination,  or  a  Daniel 
Boone,  frankly,  almost  right  in  my  own  back 
yard  or  at  least  in  the  nearby  community. 
I  sympathize  with  youngsters  today,  who  are 
literally  Imprisoned  In  asphalt  and  concrete. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  becomes  a  harsh- 
ness in  our  society,  a  coldness  at  times?  How 
can  you  really  feel  the  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness until  you  can  touch  the  grass  with  your 
hands  and  toes?  You  remember  when  you 
used  to  like  to  go  barefooted  earlier  than 
your  mother  would  want  you  to?  You  re- 
member how  you  would  like  to  Just  feel  the 
grass  and  you  still  do.  Well,  let's  save  some 
of  it.  [Laughter.]  Let's  save  some  of  It, 
for  this  memory,  this  Imagination  is  some- 
thing to  be  cherished,  isn't  it,  but  also  to 
be  encoxiraged  and  made  possible  as  a  mem- 
ory for  generations  yet  unborn. 

But  an  opposing  force  was  the  American 
will  to  conquer  this  same  land,  to  tame  the 
wild,  and  loving  this  land,  yet  we  abused  It. 
Thriving  on  Its  challenges,  we  demanded 
total  surrender  and  it  took  us  long  years  to 


learn  restraint  and  moderation;  to  teach  our- 
selves to  turn  away  from  wanton  waste.  We 
were  like  that  little  boy  that  got  into  the 
watermelon  patch — Just  dig  into  the  heart 
of  the  melon — never  intend  at  any  time  nib- 
bling  close  to  the  rind. 

Meanwhile  growth,  which  was  ovur  goal  and 
almost  our  ideal,  became  our  nemesis.  Our 
natural  bounty  allowed  us  to  expand  in  huge 
numbers  but  booming  numbers,  even  in  a 
bounteous  land,  can  drain  that  bounty  and 
drain  it  dangerously. 

Witness  the  sprawling  of  our  suburbs. 
People  sought  a  cleaner  and  less  confining 
life  than  in  the  cities  and  by  their  numbers, 
moving  out  helter-skelter  to  the  suburbs! 
many  times  without  plan  or  without  any 
order  at  all,  they  destroyed  these  very  values. 

Cities,  the  cradles  of  social  progress,  all 
too  often  became  prisons  for  those  who  could 
not  escape  even  in  the  less  crowded  suburbs. 
This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  be  meeting  with 
the  mayors  of  the  largest  cities  of  this  Na- 
tion and  I'm  going  to  talk  to  them  about 
making  our  cities  livable.  Cities  ought  not 
to  be  merely  bedrooms  so  that  we  can  get  up 
and  go  to  work.  Cities  ought  to  be  citadels 
of  ciilture;  they  ought  to  be  places  that  make 
life  enjoyable — the  thrill  of  the  good  'lif fr- 
aud they  should  not  be  without  the  birds, 
the  parks  and  the  grass  and  the  hill  and  the 
open  spaces. 

So  you  see,  we  seek  now  a  new  conservation, 
one  of  people  as  well  as  land  and  resources; 
one  of  metropolitan  areas  as  well  as  of)en 
country.    Our  times  demand  it. 

We  enter  a  new  phase  of  the  continuing 
revolution  in  an  urbanized,  industrialized 
society.  The  first  phase  began  when  the 
great  Journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark  lifted  our 
eyes  to  the  West;  it  reached  fruition  in  the' 
bold  and  strong  hands  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
It  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  first  consolidated 
Federal  powers  on  ground  broken  by  such 
men  as  Shures,  Marsh,  Powell,  and  Pinchot. 
It  was  time  for  awakening  the  American  con- 
scleqce;  for  recognizing  that  this  land  had 
limits  after  all  for  protecting  public  lands 
from  ruthless  exploitation;  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt will  be  remembered,  as  will  Governor 
Pinchot  and  others,  not  for  Just  some  of  the 
political  decisions,  like  the  war  on  the  trusts 
and  the  monopolies,  but,  more  Importantly, 
for  the  love  of  the  land;  for  setting  the  ex- 
ample and  for  conserving,  at  least  starting 
the  fight  to  conserve  our  great  heritage. 

It  was  also  time,  and  that  time  was  grow- 
ing short,  to  heed  the  words  of  John  Muir. 
You  will  remember  what  he  said — everyone 
needs  beauty  as  well  as  bread,  places  to  play 
In  and  pray  In,  where  nature  may  help  and 
cheer  and  give  strength  to  the  body  and  the 
soul.  That  is  some  of  the  best  therapy  that 
you  can  have.  I  think  we  Just  ought  to  re- 
peat that  time  after  time.  Everyone  needs 
beauty  as  well  as  brains,  places  to  play  in 
and  pray  in,  where  nature  can  help  and  cheer 
and  give  strength  to  the  body  and  soul;  and 
also"  somewhere  recalling  what  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  once  said — nature  is  the  art  of  God. 
This  Is  why  I  said  before  that  conservation 
should  have  a  religious  impulse  to  it. 

The  conservation  movement  was  carried 
a  giant  step  forward  under  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, who  made  it  an  Instrument  of  public 
welfare  with  such  projects  as  the  TVA,  the 
Great  Plains  shelter  belts,  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  The  spur  of  his  leadership  drove  us 
to  find  better  ways  of  utilizing  our  resources, 
new  means  of  using  and  managing  them,  and 
he  broadened  the  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  resoiurces. 

Then,  diu-ing  the  post-World  War  II  years, 
with  our  major  attention  still  focused  on  in- 
ternational turbulence,  our  conservation 
forces  had  to  be  gathered  anew  for  a  new 
thrust  and  one  that  Is  now  underway— 
and  may  I  say  were  It  not  for  the  people  in 
this  room,  right  here,  you  and  your  leaders 
and  your  spokesmen,  we  would  have  lost  this 
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war,  lost  this  fight  for  conservation,  because 
the  war  years,  understandably  took  our  minds 
off  It  and  in  the  postwar  years  of  Interna- 
tional tension  and  criflis,  without  our  think- 
ing of  the  land  and  htunan  and  physical 
resources  of  this  country,  we  coxUd  have 
been  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder — lost, 
Btonn  tossed. 

Our  late,  beloved  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy set  the  theme  for  this  modern  period 
when  he  told  Congress  in  1962,  and  I  quote 
him,  "we  depend  on  our  natural  resources  to 
sustain  us  but  in  turn,  their  continued 
availability  depend  on  our  using  them  pru- 
dently, improving  them  wisely,  and,  where 
possible,  restoring  them  properly." 

Just  1  month  ago.  President  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson  amplified  the  theme  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  natural  beauty,  and  what  a 
beautiful  message.  "Our  conservation,"  he 
said,  "must  be  not  Just  a  cl£issic  conserva- 
tion of  protection  and  development  but  a 
creative  conservation  of  restoration  and  In- 
novation. Its  concern  is  not  with  nature 
alone  but  with  the  total  relation  between 
man  and  the  world  around  him.  Its  ob- 
ject is  not  Just  man's  welfare  but  with  the 
dignity  of  man's  spirit." 

But  whose  business  is  this,  I  ask?  Some 
In  this  great  enterprise  ask  the  same.  Who 
should  take  the  lead?  Who  should  take  the 
first  step,  which  is  the  longest  Journey? 

This  administration  answers  that  the  con- 
cerns of  conservation  are  the  concerns  of 
evM-y  American  in  and  out  of  government. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  In  his  first  delineation 
of  America's  internal  problems,  President 
Johnson  said  that  solution  to  these  problems 
does  not  rest  on  a  massive  program  in  Wash- 
ington, nor  can  it  rely  solely  on  the  strained 
resources  of  local  authority — they  require  us 
to  create  new  concepts  of  cooperation,  a 
creative  federalism  between  the  National 
Capital  and  the  leaders  of  local  cc«nmuni- 
tles. 

So  you  see,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  think 
of  conservation  as  the  special  province  of 
conservationists  or  preservationists;  nor  is  it 
the  exclusive  domain  of  our  resource  de- 
velopers— it  is  clearly  the  concern  of  every- 
one. 

Conservation  is  a  patchquilt  of  needs  and 
problems;  the  patches  come  In  all  shai>es 
and  sizes,  but  each  Is  vital  to  the  finished 
work.  The  true  conservationist  can  no  more 
ignore  problems  outside  his  narrow  interest 
than  the  seamstress  can  leave  out  center 
patches  because  she  is  a  specialist  on  edges. 
[Laughter.] 

The  common  thread  running  through  all 
conservation  work  is  a  concern  with  this 
American  land  of  ours — this  American  con- 
tinent— using  it  for  the  maximvun  public 
benefit  today  while  maintaining  its  value  for 
the  tremendous  needs  of  tomorrow.  Con- 
servation today,  more  than  ever,  insists  there- 
fore upon  cooperation  between  all  levels  of 
government  and  all  segments  of  the  p>opula- 
tlon  but  let  us  remember  that  this  word 
"cooperation"  like  conservation  Itself,  can 
be  used  by  some  as  a  pious  title  for  unco- 
operative and  unproductive  ends.  Even 
among  men  of  good  will,  great  injustices  can 
be  done  in  the  name  of  good  causes.  Prog- 
ress Is  often  stymied  by  bureaucratic  blcker- 
^K.  by  question  of  who  owns  the  land  and 
who  is  responsible  for  what  Job.  We  have 
spent  more  time  arguing  about  that  than  we 
have  about  conserving. 

I  say  that  where  conservation  Is  concerned 
land  titles  are  irrelevant.  When  a  water 
table  falls  It  doesn't  matter  really  who  owns 
the  surface — the  Important  thing  is  to  get 
the  table  restored  and  that  ought  to  be  a 
challenge  to  us.  Erosion  and  fire  attack 
land  without  consulting  the  clerk  of  courts 
or  the  registrar  of  deeds  or  ownership  rec- 
ords. AH  of  us  lose  when  one  of  us  loses 
soil,  or  when  a  deer  dies  of  a  damaged  habi- 
tat, or  when  the  bass  dies  from  water  pollu- 
tion.   Our  real  question  is  not  who  owns  It, 


not  who  should  do  it  first,  but  who  csai  do 
the  Job. 

The  Job  begins  with  this  question,  and  this 
Is  where  the  public,  private,  local,  and  Federal 
interests  begin  to  merge  and  It  was  this  phi- 
losophy that  moved  the  recent  88th  Congress 
to  become  the  most  effective  Congress  in  his- 
tory for  conservation  legislation,  and  I  shall 
ever  be  grateful  for  the  opj)ortunIty  that  I 
have  had  as  a  Member  of  that  Congress  and 
as  a  majority  whip  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
help  make  that  record.  I  know  that  in  pass- 
ing more  than  30  important  conservation 
bills  in  one  Congress  that  the  88th  Congress 
was  responding  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  our  people  and  to  the  needs  of  this  Re- 
public. As  a  result,  we  have  today  a  whole 
new  charter  of  conservation;  a  new  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  help  States  and 
cities  preserve  areas  of  beauty  and  health  for 
the  pleasure  of  all;  a  Wilderness  Act — oh,  I  re- 
member my  old  friend  Zahnheizer,  this  was 
one  of  my  major  proposals  as  a  Senator.  I 
can  remember  the  heat  we  took.  My,  you 
would  have  thought  that  we  were  going  to 
deny  certain  interests  in  this  country  a 
chance  to  even  make  a  nickel.  I  was  one  of 
those  fellows  that  was  wanted.  They  had  my 
picture  posted  in  certain  places — private 
enemy.  I  think  It  was.  No.  1.  [Laughter.] 
Yes.  we  took  the  early  heat.  They  took  a  lit- 
tle bark  off  me  once  in  a  while,  a  little  skin 
here  and  there,  but  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  Wilderness 
Act  will  guarantee  that  future  Americans  will 
be  able  to  touch  the  majesty  of  untrammeled 
land  that  our  forebears  knew. 

Then  there  is  the  water  research  and  plan- 
ning funds  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's  sorry 
needs  and  we  began  construction  on  more 
than  200  water  resources  projects  with  70 
more  scheduled  for  this  year.  More  than 
5.500  miles  of  new  transmission  lines  and 
an  Increase  of  fiood  control  funds  of  more 
than  50  percent  was  the  record  of  that  Con- 
gress. 

A  Public  Law  Review  Commission  to  study 
the  laws  and  the  administration  of  our  pub- 
lic domain  and  the  Classification  and  Multi- 
ple-Use Act  under  which  the  administrators 
can  finally  determine  which  lands  should  be 
retained  In  Federal  ownership  and  which 
disposed  of  and  then  began  long-range  pro- 
grams on  the  retained  lands.  Now,  this  act 
is  creating  federalism  in  action  for  it  de- 
mands the  closest  coordination  and  consul- 
tation between  Federal  and  local  authorities 
and  then,  Eimong  the  most  important  of  all 
conservation  acts,  we  have  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  War  on  Poverty  Act.  which 
establishes  amongst  many  other  things  a  Job 
Corps  conservation  program,  or  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps,  a  goal  I  may  say  that  I 
set  In  1957.  That  patrlcular  aspect  of  that 
bin  went  past  the  Senate  three  times  and, 
my  dear  friends,  on  the  issue  of  racism,  youth 
and  the  land,  human  resources  and  natural 
resources  were  denied  attention  for  year  after 
year  and  finally,  in  this  last  Congress,  we 
passed  the  Youth  Opportunity  Act,  we  passed 
this  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  we  have 
set  In  motion  today  a  tremendous  new  pro- 
gram that  is  going  to  be  of  benefit  to 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans  yet  un- 
born. Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  con- 
servation concept  has  expanded,  by  bringing 
young  men,  many  of  whom  have  never  known 
the  feel  of  earth  or  the  shade  of  trees;  by 
bringing  them  to  work  on  the  land  we  do 
more  than  repair  the  damage  that  is  done  to 
the  land.  We  believe  that  the  land  can  help 
rep>alr  the  damage  that  society  has  done  to 
the  youth. 

We  are  in  one  of  the  greatest  healing  pro- 
grams. We  are  binding  up  wounds  that 
have  been  opened*  for  far  too  long  and  I  can 
tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  when  I  witnessed 
the  opening  of  that  first  camp,  when  I  read 
about  It  and  when  I  saw  all  the  films,  I  am 
not    ashamed    to    tell   you    that    the    tears 


flowed  down  my  face  because  I  saw  there 
young  men  that  had  never  had  a  chance, 
getting  a  chance,  and  what  bothers  me  is  why 
did  we  wait  so  long?  Why  all  this  self- 
righteousness  about  the  evil  of  our  young 
and  the  delinquency  of  our  youth  while  the 
adults  bickered  over  how  to  get  the  Job 
done?  And  today,  my  fellow  Americans,  we 
have  room  in  these  camps.  In  this  first  year 
for  only  a  few  thousand  and  hundreds,  yea 
thousands  and  thousands,  over  a  hundred 
thousand  young  men  already,  have  pleaded 
with  this  Government,  this  rich  country,  for 
a  chance  to  work  in  a  camp.  Youngsters 
that  are  16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age,  are  say- 
ing to  camp  counselors,  "this  Is  my  last 
chance,  if  I  can't  make  it  here,  I  will  go  down 
in  defeat";  a  step  away  from  disaster,  and 
yet  we  parade  around  talking  about  our 
stock  market  and  our  wealth,  while  we  for- 
get the  real  wealth  of  the  Nation  all  too 
often,  the  youth. 

I  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  his  leadership  in 
this  fight.  An  NYA  boy  in  his  youth.  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  a  little  country 
schoolteacher.  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  he's  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  country  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  every 
boy  and  girl,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  economic  station,  has  an  opportunity  for 
the  best  education  that  this  Republic  can 
offer  at  any  time  in  its  history.  That's  the 
commitment  of  your  President  and  I  hope 
it's  yours.     [Applause.] 

While  you  are  here,  call  on  your  Congress- 
man. Don't  Just  talk  to  each  other — 
you're  all  together  anyway.  [Laughter.) 
Because  we  have  these  programs  before  the 
Congress.  I  have  attended  too  many  meet- 
ings where  we  went  around  patting  each 
other  on  the  back.  I'm  the  biggest  meeting 
attender  that  this  country  ever  had. 
[Laughter.] 

What  this  country  needs  right  now  Is  a 
good  shot  of  conscience  adrenalin.  Just  get 
busy.  Get  these  cities  of  ovirs  rebuilt;  get 
these  illiterates  taught;  get  these  young  men 
and  women — and  some  of  them  older — that 
have  no  skills,  get  them  some  training.  Con- 
serve and  develop  human  reso\irces  at  the 
same  time  that  you  conserve  and  develop  the 
great  physical  resources — ^man  and  the  land. 
Government's  role,  indeed  Its  obligation. 
Is  to  put  this  people  power  into  action  pro- 
grams wherever  conservation  needs  have 
been  neglected.  Always  the  need  must  de- 
termine the  program's  scope  and  shape. 

Government's  role  is — Its  real  reason  for 
even  being  is  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  and 
with  tomorrow's  citizens  threatened  with  a 
blighted  landscape  and  environment,  of  con- 
gestion and  ugliness,  the  Govermnent  that 
falls  to  act  swiftly  and  effectively  will  have 
failed  In  its  sacred  trust. 

My  fellow  Americans,  by  the  year  1980, 
85  out  of  every  100  Americans  will  be  living 
In  large  cities;  and  we  have  to  teach  people 
who  live  In  the  cities  to  love  the  land 
that  surrounds  the  cities  and  not  to  exploit 
it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  teach  one 
another  to  keep  the  water  clean  and  pure. 
There  won't  be  a  river  left  in  America  that 
Isn't  polluted — I  doubt  that  there  are  many 
now — when  I  think  of  my  own  beloved  State 
of  Minnesota  with  what  some  people  call  Its 
ten  thousand  lakes,  depending  on  who  you 
are  sometimes  you  call  it  20,000.  (Laughter.] 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  why  don't  they  tell 
you  how  many  of  them  are  already  polluted. 
The  land  of  the  sky-blue  water,  but  the  water 
in  all  too  many  Instances  is  contaminated 
by  man.  Now  we  can't  do  this  and  be  a 
strong  country  and  be  worthy  of  our  herit- 
age. Can  we  do  less,  I  ask,  than  to  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation  the  natural  legacy 
that  we  were  left?  In  fact,  each  generation 
owes  a  little  something  more  to  the  one  that 
succeeds  It.  Does  man  have  a  r^glrt  to 
destroy  that  which  God  created  or  dont  you 
talk  about  that  In  church,  or  at  your  family 
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altar  or  In  the  quietness  of  your  own  con- 
science? 

What  Is  It  that  gives  lis  the  feeling  that 
somehow  or  another  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
stroy that  which  we  say  we  believe  came  from 
the  Divine? 

President  Johnson's  proposals  to  conserve 
that  legacy  are  of  historic  Importance.  He 
has  asked  Congress  for  sweeping  programs  to 
create  open  spaces  In  our  cities — providing 
space  for  wild  animals — protecting  air  and 
water  from  pollution — beautifying  the  high- 
ways— increasing  our  park  and  recreation 
systems — developing  new  systems  of  wild 
rivers  and  scenic  hiking  trails — reducing  the 
harmful  effects  of  pesticides — researching 
the  still  mysterious  relationship  between 
man  and  his  environment. 

By  1970,  my  fellow  Americans,  90  million 
automobiles  on  oiu"  highways — 90  million. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  something  to  be 
concerned  about  in  air  pollution,  in  beauti- 
flcatlon.  In  short,  this  Government  Is  act- 
ing to  Insure  that  as  we  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  our  goods,  we  do  not  diminish  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

So  now  we  have  this  new  Impetus — new 
laws  and  new  proposals.  It's  time  to  put 
them  into  effect  In  a  Joint  effort.  To  do 
this,  we  need  foresight,  hindsight  and  we 
need  some  Insight  to  see  that  our  cause  Is  a 
historic  one.  And  that  we  must  ride  with 
the  tide  of  history.  Yesterday's  traditions 
may  be  today's  myths.  Such  is  the  legend 
of  the  America,  the  horn  of  plenty.  Such  Is 
the  legend  that  all  good  comes  to  those  who 
merely  tend  to  their  own  gardens. 

We  conservationists  cannot  and  do  not 
claim  to  have  a  special  pipeline  to  eternal 
verities  but  I  think  that  we  do  have  a  moral 
mission  to  protect  the  dignity  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  and  this  requires  more 
than  Federal  funds  and  programs — money 
won't  do  it  alone.  It  requires  that  Ameri- 
cans of  all  walks  of  life  and  Interest  speak  out 
against  complacency:  against  the  mischie- 
vous idea  that  conservation  problems  will 
somehow  be  solved  by  someone  else;  for  the 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  someone  else — 
we  cannot  let  George  do  it  because  maybe 
George  isn't  there — maybe  George  doesn't 
even  hear  us — he  may  have  a  hearing  de- 
fect.    [Laughter.] 

And  we  are  not  going  to  let  someone 
else  do  it  either — not  Fred  or  John.  We 
are  Just  going  to  have  to  buckle  down  and 
get  going  and  do  it  ourselves  and  I  think 
we  are  firmly  on  that  course — that's  why  I 
came  here. 

You  who  administer  these  conservation 
programs;  you  who  outline  them  and  feed 
them,  you  know  your  program  goals  but 
let  us  work  together  In  moving  more  rapidly 
toward  those  goals — be  a  little  bit  restless, 
be  anxious  to  see  that  this  Job  is  done. 

You  who  are  missionaries  in  this  vital 
cause  of  conservation,  may  I  suggest  that 
you  work  with  a  missionary  zeal.  Let  us  to- 
gether in  the  love  of  this  great  land  of  ours, 
this  America  that  we  herald  in  that  beauti- 
ful song.  "America  the  Beautiful" — let  xis 
build  our  land  into  a  cathedral  of  beauty  and 
of  conservation  and  then  let  us  call  all  the 
people  to  Its  portals.  Thank  you.  (Rising 
applause.] 


U.S.  OVERSEA  BOOK  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  in  New 
York  City  on  November  18,  1964.  before 
the  51st  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc.,  by  Mr.  Curtis  G.  Benjamin, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  Entitled  "Books  As  Forces  in 
National  Development  and  International 
Relations,"  the  speech  is  an  outline  of 


some  of  the  problems  faced  by  our  over- 
sea book  programs. 

Thers  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Books  as  Forces  in  National  Development 
AND  International  Relations 

(An  address  by  Curtis  G.  Benjamin,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
before  the  final  general  session,  51st  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  November  18,  1964) 

Let  me  confess  that  as  I  address  this 
audience  I  feel  like  a  pygmy  among  giants. 
I  say  this  because  I  represerkt  an  Industry 
which  among  the  great  American  export 
industries  is  truly  a  pygmy  in  size.  We  book 
publishers  have  a  fierce  pride  in  our  prod- 
uct— a  fact  that  you  will  observe  as  I  go 
along.  Yet  we  must  ruefully  note  that  our 
industry  in  sales  volume  ranks  way  down 
on  the  national  scale,  down  somewhere  be- 
tween the  dog  food  industry  and  the  peanut 
Industry.  We  must  sorrowfully  face  the 
fact  that  our  fellow  Americans  spend  an- 
nually more  on  food  for  their  dogs'  stomachs 
than  on  food — or  our  particular  brand  of 
food — for  their  own  minds.  However,  we 
do  find  some  solace  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
somehow  managed  each  year  to  stay  Just 
ahead  of  peanuts. 

But  size  is  not  everything.  Books  have 
a  large  seminal  Importance  that  far  exceeds 
their  small  dollar  value  as  a  commercial 
product  at  home  or  an  export  commodity 
abroad.  Let  me  describe  briefly  Just  how 
books  can  serve  as  powerful  forces  In  na- 
tional development  and  International  rela- 
tions. If  in  doing  this  I  may  seem  to  be 
reciting  a  panegyric  to  books  and  their  high 
uses  and  values,  then  so  be  It.  Of  books — 
of  books  at  home,  of  books  abroad,  of  books 
of  every  kind  everywhere— of  thee  I  proudly 
sing. 

First,  I  sing  of  books  serving  a  basic  role 
In  keeping  English  as  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  free  world.  It  Is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  Importance  of  our  having  English  as  the 
international  language  of  education,  science, 
industry,  and  commerce,  or  to  exaggerate  the 
power  of  books  In  keeping  It  as  such. 

Second,  I  sing  of  books  as  vehicles  for 
International  understanding  of  ixjlltical, 
social,  and  cultural  Ideas  and  Institutions. 
I  think  It  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  next  to 
people,  books  are  the  best  ambassadors  of 
International  enlightenment  and  good  wUl. 
Let  me  elaborate  this  theme,  this  second 
stanza  of  my  song,  a  bit. 

In  the  area  of  political  knowledge  and 
motivation,  U.S.  book  publishers  are  happy 
to  note  that,  matching  their  export  sales 
with  the  political  graph  in  each  of  the  80 
or  90  countries  where  American  books  are 
sold,  we  can  observe  that  American  books 
and  tyranny  appear  to  live  together  in  in- 
verse proportion. 

In  most  countries  of  the  world  the  stu- 
dents are  the  revolutionaries  of  today  and 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  As  events  of  the 
recent  past  have  proved  In  Korea,  Turkey, 
Japan,  and  several  Latin  American  countries, 
the  p611tical  power  of  the  student  can  be 
Ignored  by  a  government  only  at  its  own 
peril.  American  books  abroad — and  espe- 
cially American  textbooks — are  thus  directed 
to  the  hands  of  men  who  are  vital  both  to 
the  future  of  their  country  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  relations  between  their  country  and 
ours.  Many  years  ago  FDR.  made  this  point 
dramatically  when  he  said,  "Books  are  bullets 
In  the  battle  for  men's  minds."  As  we  shall 
see  later,  this  fact  has  not  escap>ed  either  the 
U.S.  Government  or  the  U.S.  book  Industry. 

In  the  area  of  international  cultural  un- 
derstanding, the  book  is,  again,  both  basic 
and  powerful.  This  is  an  obvious  fact,  but 
the   need   abroad   for  more  knowledge  and 


appreciation  of  the  cultural  achievements  of 
America  is  not  so  obvious  as  it  should  be  to 
many  of  our  citizens.  Our  books  serve  not 
only  as  direct  evidence  of  our  literary 
achievement  but  also  as  reflectors  of  oiir 
lachlevements  in  all  the  other  arts.  We 
should  not  underestimate  the  critical  nature 
of  this  particular  battlefield  of  the  cold  war. 

Next  let  me  sing.  In  my  third  stanza,  of 
books  as  basic  tools  for  education  and  train- 
ing— or  to  use  the  newer  catch-phrase,  iat 
"the  development  of  human  resources."  in 
Washington  and  almost  all  other  capital 
cities  of  the  world,  one  hears  much  talk  these 
days  of  the  urgent  and  universal  need  for 
greater  "development  of  human  resources." 
While  this  phraseology  is  new,  the  need  it- 
self Is  both  old  and  familiar.  In  more  simple 
and  conventional  terms,  the  need  is  for  more 
and  better  education  and  training. 

Now  all  this  urge  to  both  national  and  in- 
ternational action  for  more  and  better  edu- 
cation and  training  is  very  heartening  to 
book  publishers.  For  books  have  alwaya 
served  in  all  countries  as  the  best  and  most 
essential  of  tools  for  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources.  Of  the  place  of  the  U.S.  text- 
book In  the  International  scene  and  of  the 
problems  peculiar  to  Its  distribution  abroad, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  sing  my  fourth  stanza  in 
praise  of  books  as  basic  guides  in  the  devel- 
opment of  national  economic  resources  and 
in  the  extension  of  international  trade.  I 
take  It  that  everyone  here  knows  the  essen- 
tiality of  books — of  operating  manuals,  of 
technical  handbooks,  of  how-to-do-It  guides, 
of  professional  treatises — in  the  Improve- 
msnt  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  Industry, 
I  also  take  it  that  most  of  you  know  the  des- 
perate need  for  adequate  supplies  of  such 
books  in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
Almost  all  these  nations  are  looking  to  us  to 
supply  their  needs.  They  want  our  own  edi- 
tions in  English  at  the  higher  professional 
levels  and  they  want  translations  and  adap- 
tations of  our  books  at  the  vocational  levels. 
They  want  lots  and  lots  of  both  kinds  and 
they  need  them  now.  this  year,  not  next  year 
or  5  years  from  now. 

Further,  these  emerging  nations  are  pre- 
pared to  import  along  with  our  books,  our 
Ideas,  our  methods,  our  technology.  Thus 
do  books  serve  in  the  vanguard  of  interna- 
tional trade.  Thus  do  they  serve  In  a  correl- 
ative way  as  pioneers  and  conditioners  of 
emerging  new  markets  for  U.S.  materials,  de- 
signs, products,  and  services. 

Obviously  this  conditioning  of  markets 
may  take  years  and  years  In  some  areas  of 
the  world.  The  student  of  chemical  engi- 
neering in  Asia.  Africa,  or  Latin  America  to- 
day will  10  or  20  years  hence  be  the  manager 
of  a  new  plant,  a  njian  in  the  market  for  new 
designs,  machinery,  and  equipment.  His 
textbooks  and  handbooks  of  today,  and  his 
later  professional  reading,  will  lead  him  to 
tomorrow's  source  of  supply.  The  Nigerian 
professor  getting  up  a  new  course  in  agricul- 
tural technology,  the  Peruvian  businessman 
seeking  an  answer  to  a  management  problem, 
the  Turkish  salesman  trying  to  Improve  his 
technique,  the  Burmese  official  wishing  to 
study  an  aspect  of  public  sanitation — every- 
one with  a  problem  involving  knowledge 
looks  first  for  a  book.  The  country  which 
insures  that  its  books  are  at  hand  is  forging 
strong  links  for  the  development  of  Interna- 
tional trade. 

The  British  understood  this  well  when 
many  years  ago  they  coined  the  slogan  "Trade 
Follows  the  Book."  The  Germans  also  have 
well  understood  this  principle  for  many 
years.  Today  both  the  British  and  the  Ger- 
mans, the  two  leading  exporting  nations  of 
the  Western  World,  work  hard  at  exporting 
their  books.  Last  year  the  British  exported 
43  percent  of  their  national  book  production, 
while  the  Germans  exported  about  36  per- 
cent. Both  figures  are  well  ahead  of  those 
of  any  other  industrialized  nation,  and  far. 
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far  ahead  of  the  export  ratio  of  the  U.S.  book 
industry. 

The  Soviets  in  more  recent  years  also  have 
come  to  understand  that  trade  follows  the 
book.  Recognizing  the  very  limited  use  of 
the  Russian  language  abroad,  they  have 
mounted  an  enormous  program  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  books  In  low-priced  trans- 
lated editions  throughout  the  world.  This 
Soviet  book-export  program  started  seri- 
ously about  a  decade  ago,  and  it  was  stepped 
up  In  recent  years  when  the  Soviets  started 
their  world  trade  drive.  Working  in  their 
usual  single-minded,  monolithic  way,  they 
have  achieved  impressive  results  In  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  book  markets. 
They  have  stated  frankly  that  they  look  upon 
exported  books  as  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Soviet  economic  challenge,  and  herein  lies 
a  great  threat  to  the  exporting  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

As  the  final  idea  in  my  shameless  praise  of 
books,  I  submit  that  of  all  media  for  Infor- 
mation, education,  and  persuasion  In  under- 
developed countries,  books  are  the  most  pen- 
etrating and  permanent.  Radio  and  TV, 
though  powerful  In  Impact,  are  of  course  very 
ephemeral.  Newspapers  are  also  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow.  Magazines,  though 
usually  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  are  here 
this  month  and  gone  the  next.  But  books, 
battered  and  frayed  as  they  often  are,  do 
hold  together  and  stay  around  year  after 
year.  Often  they  are  passed  down  even  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Now,  having  heard  my  recital  of  the  many 
uses  and  high  values  of  our  U.S.  books  abroad, 
and  knowing  the  desperate  need  for  more 
of  them  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  you 
would  be  Justified  in  assuming  that  we 
should  be  exporting  books  by  the  shipload. 
Certainly  we  should  be,  but  unfortunately 
we  are  not.  In  actual  fact  we  as  a  nation 
are  doing  poorly  at  book  exporting.  Total 
sales  of  the  U.S.  book  publishing  Industry 
In  1963  were  approximately  $1,650  million,  of 
which  only  7  to  9  percent  were  export  sales. 
This  performance  is  very  poor  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  West 
Germany,  or  for  that  matter  with  any  of 
the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe.  How 
It  compares  with  the  export  figure  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  no  one  knows.  As  we  shall  see 
later,  there  a  book  Is  not  always  a  book,  and 
the  export  price  is  a  fiction. 

Why  is  It  that  In  such  a  favorable  situa- 
tion of  International  demand,  American 
books  do  not  fare  better  In  export  markets? 
There  are  several  reasons  and  they  can  be 
simply  stated. 

First,  to  put  it  bluntly,  not  enough  Amer- 
ican book  publishers  are  seriously  inter- 
ested In  International  markets.  Too  many 
of  us  have  listened  to  wise  voices  saying 
over  the  luncheon  table  that  export  sales 
require  a  lot  of  extra  work  and  bother  and 
that  they  are  not  very  profitable  anyway — 
half  of  which  Is  true,  of  course.  Too  many 
of  us  have  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the 
fact  that  U.S.  book  exports  have  Increased 
fourfold  m  the  last  15  years,  forgetting  to 
mention  that  they  were  almost  nU  at  the 
start  of  this  period. 

But  some  of  us  have  worked  hard,  very 
hard,  at  book  exporting.  We  have  tried  to 
niake  the  most  of  what  we  consider  to  be  very 
fortunate  opportunities  for  our  books  and  our 
authors  around  the  world.  But  every  Eden 
has  its  serpent,  and  we  have  found  a  two- 
headed  monster  in  our  gardens  of  opportuni- 
ty abroad.  The  first  head  we  call  cost,  while 
our  would-be  customers  abroad  caU  It  price. 
The  second  head  is  currency — available  and 
convertible  currency.  Without  this  monster 
the  business  of  exporting  American  books 
would  be  all  profit  and  glory;  with  it  the  go- 
ing is  pretty  rough.  What  we  need,  of  course, 
^  a  St.  George,  or  a  dozen  St.  Georges. 
In  any  case,  the  U.S.  book  Industry  alone  and 
^"lassisted  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  this  two- 


headed  monster.  We  need  help,  and  we  need 
it  most  In  those  countries  of  the  world  where 
books  are  indeed  serving  as  bullets  in  the 
battle  for  men's  minds. 

Two  possible  answers  to  this  problem  of 
price  have  been  explored.  One  is  subsidy, 
public  or  private.  The  old  ICA  and  the  new 
AID  have  done  most  in  this  direction,  rec- 
ognizing books  as  tools  In  aid  programs  and 
helping  to  make  them  available  In  foreign 
libraries.  The  USIA,  though  not  so  directly 
oriented  to  educational  and  economic  de- 
velopment, also  has  done  much  with  pro- 
grams of  the  same  kind.  Several  foimda- 
tlons  also  have  similar  but  much  smaller  pro- 
grams for  library  assistance. 

In  a  more  direct  way,  the  USIA  has  for 
several  years  subsidized  a  low-priced  book 
program  In  English.  In  this  effective  pro- 
gram the  agency  covers  certain  basic  costs  for 
paperback  book  publishers  so  a£  to  make  pos- 
sible very  low  retail  prices  of  American 
paperbacks  abroad,  prices  as  low  as  15  to  20 
cents  for  books  that  sell  here  for  50  to  75 
cents.  This  direct  subsidy  is  applied  to  dis- 
tributional costs  as  well  as  production  costs, 
something  that  I  ask  you  to  note  because  the 
high  cost  of  distributing  low-priced  books  in 
export  markets  has  been  too  often  overlooked 
with  disastrous  consequences.  At  the  end  of 
8  years  of  operation,  the  USIA  program 
reached  total  production  of  10  million  copies, 
most  of  which  have  been  distributed  In  the 
low-Income  markets  of  the  Far  East,  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa.  The  titles  Included  are  gen- 
eral books  rather  than  textbooks  or  profes- 
sional books.  Naturally,  all  of  them  have 
been  books  that  support  our  International 
alms,  policies,  and  postures.  Not  a  "•Lolita" 
or  an  "Ugly  American"  can  be  foimd  in  the 
lot. 

Another  partial  solution  to  the  price  di- 
lemma has  been  sought  In  Japan,  where 
several  American  publishers  have  produced 
photo-offset  editions  at  costs  that  allow  the 
pricing  of  these  reprint  editions  In  Asian 
markets  at  30  to  40  percent  of  U.S.  prices — 
which  means  the  equivalent  of  $2  to  $5  or  $6. 
These  reprinted  English-language  editions 
(mostly  of  college  textbooks  and  professional 
books)  were  first  sold  principally  in  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  India;  more 
recently  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  and  In  some  cases  in  Europe  as 
well. 

These  Japanese-produced  reprints  have 
been  successful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
First,  they  have  provided  plus  sales  and  have 
earned  acceptable  rates  of  doUar  profits.  Sec- 
ond, they  have  helped  us  to  save  Asian  mar- 
kets, and  especially  vmlverslty  markets,  for 
English-language  books.  In  fact,  they  afford 
the  only  means  we  have  for  staying  competi- 
tive with  the  even  lower  priced  English-lan- 
guage translations  of  Soviet  textbooks  that 
are  now  flooding  southeast  Asia.  Our  Japa- 
nese reprints  are  produced  in  good  quality 
at  costs  that  are  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
comparable  production  in  the  United  States. 
The  quality  of  paper  and  printing  Is  not  high, 
but  it  Is  good  enough;  and  most  of  these 
Asian  student  editions  are  boimd  in  paper 
covers,  of  course. 

Now  that  I  have  mentioned  them,  what 
about  paperbacks?  Expatriate  Americans 
and  government  officials  traveling  abroad 
bitterly  ask  U.S.  publishers  why  our  industry 
cannot  produce  very  cheap  paperback  text- 
books for  export  when  It  can  and  does  pro- 
duce "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover"  and  "Peyton 
Place"  at  75  cents  a  copy.  This  is  a  good 
question,  and  there  are  some  good,  but  not 
very  agreeable,  answers  to  it. 

First  is  the  size  of  the  print  run.  Mass- 
market  paperback  reprints  are  printed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  on  large,  high- 
speed presses.  By  contrast  university-level 
textbooks  are  reprinted  In  runs  of  3,000  to 
10,000  copies  on  smaller,  slower  presses,  and 
consequently  their  unit  costs  are  much, 
much  higher.  For  example,  the  average 
printing  of  one  publisher's  Asian  student 


editions  last  year  was  4,000  copies.  (The  wide 
variety  and  narrow  specialization  of  uni- 
versity covu-ses  are  responsible  for  such  small 
printings,  of  course.) 

Second  Is  the  kind  of  materials  used  In 
manufactxire.  Mass-market  paperbacks  are 
printed  on  cheap,  lightweight  paper  stock, 
and  the  sheets  are  glued  together  to  make  a 
book.  Textbooks  are  printed  on  more  costly 
stocks  of  machine -finished  or  coated  paper. 
This  Is  necessary  because  they  contain  half- 
tone engravings  and  other  kinds  of  graphical 
and  mathematical  matte(f  that  cannot  be 
printed  on  unfinished  stocks  of  paper.  And 
since  the  volumes  are  heavier  and  get  much 
harder  use.  the  folded  pages  must  be  stitched 
together  and  given  sturdy  backing  at  the 
spine.  All  this  costs  much  more  and,  of 
course.  Is  worth  much  more  In  books  that 
are  vised  over  and  over  again. 

Third  Is  the  difference  in  distribution  costs. 
The  paperback  edition  of  a  popular  book 
such  as  "Peyton  Place"  can  be  sold  by  the 
hundreds,  even  by  the  thousands.  In  a  mass- 
market  self-service  outlet.  Ship  them  out 
by  the  carload  and  the  panting  public  snaps 
them  up  In  a  way  that  produces  distribu- 
tional costs  of  only  a  few  cents  per  copy. 
Not  so  with  textbooks,  for  which  select 
markets  must  be  served  on  seasonal  and 
spot  demand.  For  example,  a  recommended 
text  in  enzyme  chemistry  will  be  needed 
for  a  course  starting  at  Bandung  Univer- 
sity in  Indonesia  next  spring.  Probably  15 
to  20  students  will  enroll,  but  no  one  can  be 
sure  of  the  pumber  until  the  term  starts. 
Maybe  half  of  the  enrolled  students  can 
afford  to  buy  the  recommended  text,  but  one 
can  only  guess  at  this.  Three  or  four  dealers 
win  want  to  stock  copies.  It  takes  no  mar- 
keting expert  to  see  that  servicing  this  kind 
of  demand  Is  a  very  costly  business.  And 
the  saddest  part  of  the  situation  Is  this: 
Even  if  by  some  economic  miracle  a  paper- 
back text  In  enzyme  chemistry  coxild  be 
priced  at  75  cents,  and  even  if  the  publisher 
were  to  give  the  bookseller  a  90  percent  dls- 
coimt  on  this  list  price,  there  wovild  not 
be  nearly  enough  margin  In  the  transaction 
to  pay  any  dealer  to  stock  10  copies.  When 
this  harsh  reality  of  distributional  costs  Is 
put  clearly  before  the  Inquiring  expatriate 
American  or  the  traveling  Government  of- 
ficial, it  xisually  provokes  Incoherent  mut- 
tering, even  some  fiecks  of  foam  at  the 
mouth.  Ah,  paperbacks.  What  frustrations 
are  caused  by  yoiu'  image  and  your  promise 
In  the  book-hungry  nations  of  the  world. 

Now  let  me  get  on  with  our  monster's  sec- 
ond head— Currency.  As  everyone  here  well 
knows,  U.S.  dollars  usually  are  least  avail- 
able in  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — the  very  coun- 
tries where  our  U.S.  books  are  most  needed. 
In  spite  of  this  need,  dollars  for  book  pur- 
chases often  must  be  sharply  restricted. 
At  times  the  Import  of  U.S.  books  may  be 
totally  suspended  in  a  country  where  the 
battle  for  men's  minds  Is  the  hottest.  In 
such  a  situation  the  exporting  American 
publisher  is  hogtled,  for  unfortunately  he 
cannot  find  uses  for  local  currencies — an  old 
story  to  most  of  you,  I  know. 

For  a  niimber  of  years  the  U.S.  book  In- 
dustry has  had  a  St.  George  which  rescued 
It,  at  least  partially,  from  this  agony.  This 
Is  an  Ingenious  program  In  the  USIA  called 
the  informational  media  guarantee  program, 
or  IMG  for  short.  While  It  has  not  lopped 
off  the  dragon's  second  head.  It  has  hacked 
away  very  effectively  since  1949,  the  year 
when  it  was  established  under  authority  of 
the  Marshall  plan  legislation. 

The  IMG  program  has  enabled  foreign 
countries  with  serious  dollar  shortages  to 
Import  U.S.  books,  periodicals,  and  films  to 
a  total  of  $74  million  since  the  program 
started.  Under  the  program,  foreign  Im- 
porters make  payments  in  their  own  cxir- 
rency  to  American  exporters,  who  then  ex- 
change the  foreign  currency  for  U.S.  dollars 
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through  application  to  USIA.  Most  of  the 
foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the  pro- 
gram are  later  sold  to  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies  which  use  them  to  meet  local 
operating  expenses.  Dollars  acquired  from 
such  sales  are  credited  to  a  revolving  fund 
for  reuse  under  the  IMG  program.  Moreover, 
the  fund  pays  Interest  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
on  "loans"  made  to  it  as  far  back  as  1949, 
and  this  interest  Is  counted  into  operating 
cost — a  most  unusual,  if  not  unique,  ac- 
counting practice  in  governmental  opera- 
tions. 

Theoretically  this  program  should  not  cost 
a  cent,  as  the  U.S.  exporter  pays  1  percent 
of  sales  value  to  defray  its  administrative 
expense.  But  unfortunately  the  USIA  can 
seldom  recover  its  dollars  at  the  official  rate 
of  exchange  and  often  cannot  reconvert  for- 
eign currencies  even  at  unfavorable  rates. 
So  the  revolving  fund  has  gotten  smaller  and 
smaller  each  year,  though  Congress  has  from 
time  to  time  restored  some  of  the  depletion. 

As  an  inevitable  tesult  of  this  depletion, 
the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the  program 
have  declined  sharply  in  recent  years.  By 
comparison,  contracts  issued  in  1958  totaled 
more  than  $11  million,  while  those  for  fiscal 
1964  totaled  only  $4  million.  The  program 
for  1965  will  be  maintained  at  the  $4  million 
level  with  operations  in  only  eight  countries: 
Korea.  Vietnam,  Guinea,  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan.  Ttu-key.  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
After  1965  even  these  operations  face  the 
rather  sure  prospect  of  being  phased  out. 
This  is  because  the  present  Congress,  follow- 
ing a  decision  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  refused  last 
August  to  replenish  the  revolving  fund.  So  it 
appears  that  this  very  useful  program  will 
surely  die  on  the  vine  unless  It  is  somehow 
revived  under  strong  sponsorship  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  suggest  that  some  of  you  In  my  audience 
may  want  to  Interest  yourself  in  this  matter 
when  new  legislation  is  presented  In  the  next 
Congress.  I  can  objectively  recommend  that 
you  do  so  because  I  am  convinced  that,  de- 
spite Its  fairly  substantial  cost  (about  $25 
million  net  for  15  years  of  operation),  IMG 
still  Is  the  most  economical  method  for  ac- 
complishing Its  purpose  effectively. 

Closely  allied  with  the  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  Is  the  question  of  credit — a  matter 
which  Is  certainly  well  known  to  all  of  you. 
The  booksellers  of  the  world,  the  thousands 
of  our  small  accounts,  are  not  heavily  capi- 
talized. Their  turnover  is  not  rapid,  and 
most  of  their  cxistomers  are  slow  to  pay.  In 
recognition  of  these  facts,  the  American  book 
indvistry  gives  terms  of  foreign  credit  and 
takes  risks  that  would  be  considered  lunatic 
by  the  steel  and  automotive  industries. 
Often  when  our  custscxmers  are  willing  to  pay 
currency  restrictions  or  political  dlsaffectlons 
make  It  difficult  for  them  to  do  so. 

Now  you  may  ask :  Why  does  not  the  Amer- 
ican book  publisher  use  the  benefits  of  FCIA 
coverage  of  his  credit  risks?  The  answer  Is 
in  most  cases  that  FCIA  limitations  and -re- 
quirements all  but  nullify  the  potential 
benefits  to  our  particular  kind  of  export 
business  in  the  particular  countries  where 
we  have  serious  problems.  In  short,  the 
FCIA  boilerplate  policy,  designed  as  it  was 
for  the  industry  that  has  only  a  few  large 
accounts  in  each  country,  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  peculiarities  of  the  book 
export  biislness.  This  Is  not  stated  as  a  criti- 
cism of  FCIA;  rather  It  is  merely  an  explana- 
tion of  the  book  publisher's  unfortunate 
position.  Ah,  FCIA.  What  frustrations  have 
been  caused  by  your  Image  and  your  promise 
to  the  book  exporters  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  cost,  currency,  and  credit  have  been 
cited  as  three  major  hindrances  to  the  flow 
of  U.S.  books  to  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  To  this  can  be  added  a  fourth 
and  more  universal  hindrance — competition. 
In  the  friendly  sense,  ovir  principal  interna- 


tional competitors  are  the  British,  of  course. 
They  not  only  lead  the  world  In  book  exports, 
but  they  are  solidly  entrenched  in  their 
former  colonies  and  protectorates.  Moreover, 
they  have  the  advantages  of  lower  costs  and 
prices,  and  they  enjoy  more  assistance  with 
problems  of  credit.  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  the  British  have  decided  to  exempt 
books  from  their  new  across-the-board  Im- 
port tax.  Obviously  they  agree  with  my 
thesis  on  the'  special  Importance  of  books, 
and  I  suspect  that  they  also  are  sensitive  to 
the  fact  that  In  this  Instance  of  trading  their 
quo  Is  noticeably  larger  than  their  quid.) 

The  book  industries  of  several  other 
European  countries  are  also  competitors  in 
varying  ways  and  degrees.  For  example, 
some  of  the  larger  German  and  Scandi- 
navian houses  now  publish  goodly  numbers 
of  books  In  English  for  export  markets.  But 
except  for  the  British,  there  Is  only  one 
country  that  gives  us  serious  competition, 
and  that  country  Is  the  U.S.S.R.  And  nat- 
urally competition  from  this  source  cannot 
accurately  be  described  as  friendly. 

Now,  even  in  an  audience  as  well  in- 
formed as  mine  there  may  be  some  surprise 
when  I  tell  you  that  In  the  past  5  years  the 
Soviets  printed  over  70  million  books  In 
English.  In  the  same  period  they  printed 
over  122  million  in  the  other  international 
languages  of  Western  Europe — German, 
French,  and  Spanish.  And  the  annual  rate  of 
their  production  Is  rising  rapidly  in  all  these 
languages,  and  especially  in  English.  In  the 
5-year  period  their  English  language  pro- 
duction rose  from  10  million  to  over  17  mil- 
lion copies. 

All  these  books  were  produced  Tn  the 
U.S5.R.,  but  these  were  not  all  by  any 
means.  Though  the  Soviets  publish  no  sta- 
tistics on  extra-national  production  they 
boast  that  every  year  they  cause  to  be  printed 
abroad  more  copies  of  their  foreign-language 
translations  than  are  printed  at  home.  In 
1  recent  year  they  claimed  that  over  100  mil- 
lion such  copies  were  printed  outside  the 
U.S.S.R  That  Is,  of  course,  a  very  large  and 
very  round  number  of  books  In  any  language. 
But  knowing  something  of  the  way  the 
Soviet  publishing  system  works  and  some- 
thing of  their  statistical  methods  In  this 
particular  field,  I  do  not  doubt  the  validity 
of  this  claim. 

Confronted  for  the  first  time  with  these 
astonishing  figures,  a  person  usually  asks  two 
questions:  What  kinds  of  books  are  they? 
What  on  earth  do  the  Soviets  do  with  so 
many  of  them? 

As  to  kinds  of  books,  they  cover  almost 
every  conceivable  subject.  Over  400  titles 
were  translated  into  English  last  year.  They 
range  from  the  most  blatant  propaganda 
tracts  to  very  good  scientific  textbooks;  from 
Communist  theoretical  works  to  books  for 
pre-school-age  children.  One  book,  "The 
National  Liberation  Movement,"  written  by  a 
once-honored  Soviet  writer  named  Khrush- 
chev, was  published  last  year  In  100,000 
copies.  A  similar  title,  "Friend  and  Brother 
of  the  People,"  subtitled  "A  Collected  Volvime 
of  Material  About  the  Friendship  and  Collab- 
oration Between  the  U.S.SJi.  and  the  Peoples 
of  the  East,"  was  also  published  in  100,000 
copies  in  English  for  consumption  in  Asia — 
which  Is  not  so  surprising  when  you  come  to 
think  of  It. 

One  of  the  largest  categories  of  Soviet 
books  translated  Into  English  Is  technical 
books — texts  In  science,  engineering,  medi- 
cine,* economics,  management,  and  other 
"areas  of  applied  science.  These  are  printed 
In  editions  that  are  larger  on  the  average 
than  our  printings  of  similar  texts  produced 
for  both  home  and  export  sales. 

Another  large  category  of  English  editions 
Is  belletrlstic  literature — translations  of  both 
modern  Soviet  and  classical  Russian  writers. 
Of  course  all  these  translations  are  made  to 
reflect  their  goverrunent's  propaganda  line 
on  domestic   and  foreign   affairs.     For   ex- 


ample Pushkin's  "The  Tales  of  Ivan  Belkln" 
was  put  out  last  year  in  a  new  English  trans- 
lation which  is  labeled  as  "a  vivid  portrayal 
of  the  tragic  position  of  the  little  man  in 
19th  century  Russia."  Tolstoy's  "Resurrec 
tlon"  was  republished  as  "a  bitter  criticism 
of  the  Judicial  and  penal  system  of  old  Rus- 
sian society."  And  so  on  and  on,  in  the 
same  vein  of  propaganda  In  books  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  In  English,  in 
German,  In  French,  In  Spanish. 

Now,  what  kinds  of  books  are  these  In 
another  sense — how  do  they  stack  up  against 
ours  In  terms  of  size  and  quality?  in  size 
many  of  them  are  not  books  at  all  by  our 
standards.  The  Soviets  count  as  a  book  any 
publication  In  book  format  of  more  than 
four  pages,  while  we  follow  the  UNESCO 
standard  of  49  pages  or  more.  Thus  many 
of  their  foreign-language  publications  are 
no  more  than  leaflets  by  our  standard.  But 
on  the  other  hand  many  of  them  are  large, 
solid,  well -printed  tomes — very  good  books 
by  any  standard.  And  on  a  page-for-page 
basis  they  are  priced  at  30  to  35  percent  of 
the  prices  of  our  books.  Since  they  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  our  books — and  this 
is  so  of  their  technical  and  professional 
books  especially — they  are  even  cheaper, 
title  for  title.  Thus  an  engineering  student 
in  India  or  Indonesia  can  buy  a  Soviet  text 
In  English  at  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
price  of  one  of  our  texts  on  the  same  sub- 
-ject.  But  even  If  he  had  the  extra  money, 
this  student  probably  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunlty  to  exercise  a  choice.  For  neither 
India  nor  Indonesia  has  enough  hard  cur- 
rency for  the  Import  of  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  needed  number  of  our  technical  books. 
But  Ironically  enough,  the  Soviets  are  now 
in  both  India  and  Indonesia  with  currency 
programs  that  have  been  copied  after  our 
IMG  program,  which  is  no  longer  active  in 
either  country. 

This  sad  observation  brings  me  to  the  sec- 
ond question:  What  do  the  Soviets  do  with 
these '"  vast  numbers  of  foreign-language 
translations?  A  part  of  them  they  use  at 
home  for  foreign-language  Instruction,  per- 
haps 15  to  20  percent.  Another  part  Is  dis- 
tributed magnanimously  to  their  captive 
satellites,  to  their  "Sister  Socialist  Repub- 
lics," as  they  call  them.  But  by  far  the  larg- 
est part  Is  pushed  out  into  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world.  Here  the  greatest 
thrust  Is,  of  course.  In  the  politically  critical 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  somewhat 
less  to  date  in  those  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

They  are  pushed  out  In  vast  quantities 
through  controlled  distribution  systems,  with 
no  regard  for  cost,  currency,  credit,  or  com- 
petition. When  they  cannot  be  sold,  they 
are  given  away  in  one  guise  or  another,  and 
Moscow  foots  the  bill  for  everything. 

One  naturally  asks  how  effective  this  large 
Soviet  effort  Is  In  comparison  with  Its  size 
and  costs.  It  Is  difficult  to  know,  but  I  do 
know  for  sure  that  It  Is  giving  fits  to  both 
our  Government  and  our  book  export  Indus- 
try In  many  areas  of  the  world.  True,  most 
of  their  propaganda-laden  publications  are 
recognized  more  often  than  not  as  being  ex- 
actly what  they  are.  (Even  the  translated 
editions  of  their  scientific  and  technical 
books  contain  a  great  deal  of  disguised  prop- 
aganda.) Still  they  are  widely  read  by  book- 
hungry  p)eople  In  many,  many  countries  be- 
cause they  can  be  had  cheaply  or  for  nothing. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  books  are  In  them- 
selves powerful  proF>aganda — just  the  fa«t 
that  they  are  there,  readily  available  in  the 
marketplace.  In  adequate  numbers  and  at 
low  prices.  They  say  to  millions  of  poor 
readers,  "See  what  a  Bociallstic  society  can 
do  for  the  students  and  workers  of  the  world. 
Observe  that  the  bloated  capitalistic  nations 
must  charg«  three  or  four  times  more  for 
their  books."  Yes.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
are  using  books  to  win  friends  as  well  as  in- 
fluence people. 
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Further,  it  Is  IntCTCsting  to  note  that  the 
Soviets  make  much  propaganda  hay  both  at 
home  and  abroad  of  their  widely  touted  pre- 
eminence as  a  publishing  and  reading,  hence 
educated  and  Informed,  nation.  For  exam- 
ple, they  boast  that  they  published  last  year 
some  45,000  titles  as  compared  with  about 
26,000  in  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
number  in  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately  this 
staggering  statistical  comparison  is  swallowed 
whole  throughout  the  world  by  people  who 
know  no  better  and  even  by  many  people 
who  should  know  better. 

I  have  already  Indicated  one  reason  why 
this  particular  Soviet  statistic  Is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated—the fact  that  the  Soviet  coxmt 
anything   over  five  pages  as  a  book.    They 
also  count  every  reprint  as  another  publica- 
tion, while  most  other  major  publishing  na- 
tions count  only  brandnew  books  and  major 
revisions.     Further,  they  count  every  trans- 
lation as  a  new  book,  as  we  also  do,  but  In 
their  case   this  practice   Is  pecuUary   infla- 
tionary.   For  example,  when  Mr.  Khrushchev 
made  a  short  political  si>eech.  It  would  be 
published  In  Russian  as  a  "book"  of  eight 
pages — and  I  suppose  he  did  make  a  speech 
that  short   now  and   then.     What  Is  more, 
that  book  would  appear  In  translations  Into 
all  the  other  72  official  languages  and  ver- 
naculars of  the  U.S.S.R.,  each  counted  as  a 
new  book.    You  can  see  how  fast  this  woiild 
add  up.    And  you  can  guess  what  will  now 
happen  with  the  new  Messrs.  B.  &  K.  team 
making  twin  speeches  all  over  the  place.    So 
one  has  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  Soviet  sta- 
tistics In  this  area,  and  a  sharp  eye  can  see 
that  on  a  directly  comparable  basis  their  an- 
nual rate  of  production  is  no  greater  than 
ours. 

In  passing  it  may  also  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Soviets  also  boast  that  their 
society  produces  books  for  students  and  the 
people's  workers  at  prices  that  are  far  lower 
than  the  capitalistic  societies  can  manage. 
This  is  true  in  absolute  terms,  but  in  terms 
of  national  economy  and  purchasing  power 
It  is  not  true.  The  worker  in  each  country 
has  to  work  about  the  same  number  of  min- 
utes to  earn  enough  to  buy  the  average  book. 
Now  I  hasten  to  assiue  you  that  in  down- 
grading their  claims,  I  am  not  downgrading 
the  U.S5.R.  as  a  nation  of  book  producers 
and  book  users.  It  would  be  both  stupid  and 
dangerous  to  do  so.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
they  are  not  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
world  as  they  say  they  are — and  really  be- 
lieve they  are.  Yet  they  are  indeed  a  great 
nation  of  publishers  and  readers,  and  they 
are  making  massive  use  of  books  abroad  as 
forces  to  promote  their  kind  of  national  de- 
velopment ahd  their  brand  of  international 
policy.  Here  the  slope  of  their  effort  is 
sharply  upward  while  ours,  sadly  enough,  Is 
little  better  than  level. 

This  observation  brings  us  squarely  to  the 
central  question:  Just  how  well  do  our  in- 
ternational book  programs  stack  up  against 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing?  On  the  Federal 
front  and  by  measurements  of  expenditures, 
*-      the  comparison  Is  shocking. 

First,  let  us  try  to  measure  the  cost  of  the 
Soviet  effort — which  can  be  done  only  by 
some  very  rough  calculations  and  which  for 
comparative  pvirposes  should  be  done  only 
in  terms  of  what  our  U.S.  costs  would  be  for 
the  same  effort.  Assuming  that  their  for- 
eign production  matched  their  home  pro- 
duction and  that  20  percent  of  their  home 
production  was  used  at  home,  their  total 
production  of  books  for  foreign  use  appears 
to  be  about  85  million  copies  in  1963.  Add- 
ing up  estimated  minimum  unit  costs  of 
production,  distribution,  and  overhead,  then 
deducting  an  estimate  of  very  low  income, 
we  find  that  the  total  net  cost  of  their  1963 
program  was  at  least  the  equivalent  of  $212 
million. 

In  comparison,  what  is  our  Government 
spending    annually   on    international    book 


programs?  Here  I  shall  vise  fiscal  1964  fig- 
ures because  they  are  more  representative 
of  the  level  of  our  current  effort  and  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  1963  figures.  Not 
counting  the  deficiency  cost  of  the  IMG  pro- 
gram to  the  USIA,  the  Agency  spent  a  total 
of  approximately  $8,400,000  on  all  Its  other 
book  programs.  The  IMG  deficiency  cost 
was  roughly  $350,000,  so  the  USIA  total  was 
$8,750,000.  In  AID  the  stated  expenditures 
on  both  centrally  and  regionally  funded  pro- 
grams totaled  about  $6,750,000.  Expendi- 
tures of  other  Federal  agencies  have  been 
fairly  small,  and  one  can  only  guess  at  the 
total.  An  old  Washington  hand  guessed 
that  $1  million  would  be  a  liberal  amount 
for  all  the  minor  programs  In  1964. 

Putting  together  all  these  totals,  we  arrive 
at  $16,500,000  as  the  grand  total  of  U.S.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  on  International  book  pro- 
grams In  1964 — a  far  cry  from  the  $212  million 
of  equivalent  expenditure  by  the  U.S.S.R.  On 
the  face  of  it,  this  Is  a  shocking  comparison, 
but  this  is  not,  I  hasten  to  add,  the  whole 
story.  Here,  as  In  many  other  matters  vls-a- 
vls  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  direct  govemment-to- 
government  comparison  Is  not  valid.  On 
our  side  the  activity  of  the  private  sector— 
of  the  book  indvistry,  of  the  foundations, 
even  of  private  individuals — forms  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  total  national  effort.  This 
private  activity  goes  far  to  lessen  the  gap 
between  our  national  effort  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
governmental  effort,  which  in  their  case  Is 
the  total  effort,  of  Course. 

For  example,  there  is  in  the  private  sector 
a  very  effective  organization  called  Franklin 
Book  Programs,  Inc.  This  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization formed  12  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
public-spirited  educators,  businessmen,  and 
publishers.  It  has  worked  to  establish  and 
strengthen  book  publishing  capacity  In  sev- 
eral developing  countries  and  now  has  offices 
in  13  cities  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
and  Latin  America.  In  all  these  areas  Frank- 
lin has  helped  native  publishers  to  bring  out 
more  than  42  million  copies  of  over  400  U.S. 
titles  translated  into  7  languages.  In  the 
past  2  years,  with  the  benefit  of  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  of  $1  million,  Franklin  has 
further  expanded  Its  good  work  into  sub- 
Sahara  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Everywhere  Franklin  offices  are  managed 
by  nationals  and  all  the  workers  are  natives. 
Further,  all  books  published  with  Franklin 
cooperation  are  chosen  by  local  advisers — 
they  are  books  wanted  by  local  publishers  for 
local  consumption,  and  they  are  sold  through 
regular  conunerclal  channels  at  going  com- 
mercial prices.  Thus,  in  Its  relation  to  each 
Indigenous  book  industry  Franklin  seeks  to 
work  in  the  framework  of  normal  publishing 
economics,  believing  that  to  help  bviild  a  book 
industry  that  will  produce  needed  books  In 
the  future  Is  even  more  Important  than  to 
supply  needed  books  for  the  present.  The 
Franklin  plan,  In  fact,  Is  to  serve  both  ends 
at  once.  It  has  been  highly  successful,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  in  almost  every  area  where  it 
has  operated. 

While  the  USIA  has  been  from  the  start  a 
large  and  stanch  supporter  of  this  privately 
operated  organization,  Franklin  now  receives 
most  of  Its  financial  support  from  founda- 
tions, corporations,  individuals,  and  its  own 
operating  Income.  (Last  year  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  was  only  22  percent  of 
the  total.)  Much  of  the  private  support  has 
resulted  from  the  Interest  of  several  promi- 
nent businessmen  who  have  served  with  pub- 
lishers, college  presidents,  and  other  public- 
interest  individuals  on  Franklin's  board  of 
directors — such  men  as  Eugene  Black,  An- 
tonie  Knoppers,  Clarence  Randall,  and  Juan 
Trlppe  all  of  whom  are  now  directors.  I  am 
bold  enough  to  suggest  that  Franklin  Book 
Programs,  Inc.,  merits  the  support  of  many 
other  like-minded  and  public-spirited  busi- 
ness leaders.  (If  any  of  you  should  be  inter- 
ested, don't  call  them.  Call  me  and  Til  ask 
them  to  call  you.) 


Also,  I  am  bold  enough  to  ask  you,  in  your 
role  as  world  traders  and  world  travelers,  to 
take  an  Interest  In  our  governmental  book 
programs.  I  have  described  the  USIA  low- 
priced  book  project  and  the  IMG  program. 
Better  known  to  you,  I  am  sure,  are  the  USIS 
libraries  and  book  displays.  The  former  have 
served  nobly  around  the  world  as  centers  of 
interest  and  Information  on  American  cul- 
ture and  the  American  way  of  life.  But  they 
have  had  two  regrettable  limitations:  They 
are  not  adequately  stocked  nor  staffed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  professional  people,  and 
many  of  them  are  not  conveniently  located 
for  student  use.  Unfortunately  they  have 
served  all  too  often  as  convenient  targets  for 
antl-Amerlcan  demonstrators.  Let  someone 
start  a  riot,  and  the  mob  usually  Is  directed 
to  the  nearest  USIS  library.  This  Is  unfortu- 
nate, of  covirse,  but  It  does  point  up  that  fact 
that  books  are  certainly  in  the  front  line  of 
battle  in  the  cold  war. 

Another  major  USIA  activity  is  Its  book 
translation  program,  which  has  helped  In  the 
production  of  some  9,000  translated  editions. 
Still  another  Is  Its  sponsorship  of  courses  and 
Instructional  materials  In  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language.  I  have  already  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  this  effort  In  pro- 
moting English  as  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
free  world. 

Since  there  is  not  time  enough  for  even 
summary  comment  on  similar  programs  In 
AID,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  in  my  opin- 
ion that  agency  has  had  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  task  In  funding  and 
managing  Its  book  programs.  This  Is  due 
partly  to  Its  basically  unwieldy  pattern  of 
organization  and  partly  to  Its  much  broader 
mission,  which  has  invited  almost  limitless 
demands  on  Its  limited  resources  and  capabil- 
ity In  this  area. 

Last  month  in  Washington  I  heard  a  sea- 
soned AID  officer — a  man  who  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  on  the  firing  line — sigh  wearily  and 
say,  "We  can't  hope  to  fill  the  book  gap 
abroad  with  books."  I  knew  exactly  what 
he  meant.  He  was  referring,  of  course,  to 
U.S.-produced  books  of  the  kinds  needed  for 
educational  and  economic  development.  He 
meant  that  the  gap  Is  already  too  big  and 
that  It  Is,  alas,  growing  faster  In  both  width 
and  depth  than  is  our  ability — or  our  willing- 
ness— to  try  to  fill  It. 

In  this  all-but-lmpo68lble  position,  AID  Is 
properly  giving  more  attention  to  helping  de- 
veloping countries  to  establish  their  own  book 
publishing  industries,  so  that  they  may  even- 
tually be  able  to  fill  their  own  book  gaps. 
Our  American  book  Industry  Is  giving  full 
support  to  these  efforts,  for  we  believe  that 
a  free  society  cannot  endure  without  a  free 
Mid  viable  publishing  Industry.  I  suggest 
ttiat  you  world  traders  and  world  travelers 
can  be  especially  helpful  in  this  kind  of  ef- 
fort In  behalf  of  books  for  education  and 
economic  development  In  the  countries  where 
you  have  some  business  and  would  like  to 
have  more. 

So  I  beseech  you  to  seize  every  opportunity 
to  drop  Into  our  USIS  libraries  and  see  what 
they  are  now  doing  and  what  more  they  are 
trying  to  do.  Visit  our  binational  centers 
and  our  technical  aid  centers  and  give  them" 
your  Interest  and  support  whenever  you  can. 
For  It  Is  only  with  Government  and  private 
enterprise  working  side  by  side  that  we  can 
hope  ever  to  get  this  Job  done  as  It  needs  to 
be  done.  And  remember  that  If  the  Job  does 
get  done  properly,  you  will  be  the  big  gainers 
In  the  end. 

GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
Congress  enacted  Into  law  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  giv- 
ing the  President  authority  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  review  our  aid  programs  in 
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different  countries  around  the  world,  and 
this  past  weekend.  President  Johnson 
announced  appointment  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Programs.  As  one  who  has,  spoken 
often  of  the  need  of  such  an  evaluation — 
and  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  this  pro- 
vision was  included  as  a  result  of  the 
Senate  adopting  my  amendment  for  this 
purpose  in  1963 — I  am  vei-y  pleased  that 
the  President  has  established  this  Com- 
mittee and  selected  14  of  our  most  out- 
standing citizens  to  serve  on  it. 

The  members  of  this  Conmiittee  have 
wide  experience  which  can  result  in 
strong  and  effective  evaluations,  and  I 
think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  Committee  will  make  on-the- 
spot  examinations  of  our  aid  programs 
in  specific  countries.  Mr.  David  Bell, 
the  very  able  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
has  told  me  that  the  Committee  will  sur- 
vey our  most  important  country  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  effective  in  serving  U.S.  objec- 
tives. This  kind  of  country-by-country 
review,  which  I  have  urged  in  the  Con- 
gress for  several  years,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  determine  that  good 
programs  are  maintained  and  that  bad 
programs  are  ended. 

I  know  that  the  President  will  insist 
that  this  Committee  go  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  our  aid  programs,  because  these 
kinds  of  evaluations  cannot  only  help 
end  waste,  but  they  can  insure  that  the 
programs  of  U.S.  aid  are  kept  under  our 
own  control  and  direction  throughout 
the  world.  I  am  sure  other  Members  of 
Senate  will  welcome,  as  I  do,  this  action 
by  the  President,  and  I  hope  the  work  of 
this  Committee  will  result  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  being  carefully 
and  fully  advised  as  the  future  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs  is  being  deter- 
mined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
membership  of  the  President's  General 
Advisory  Conamittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Programs,  headed  by  Dr.  James^'A. 
Perkins,  the  president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  an  article  by  Felix  Belair, 
Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  27,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  member- 
ship and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

General  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign 
Assistance  Programs 

Dr.  James  A.  Perkins  (Chairman),  presi- 
dent, Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  executive  vice 
president.  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association. 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  former  president, 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Mrs.  Everett  N.  Case,  chairman,  board 
of  trustees,  Skldmore  College. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Foster,  president,  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Mr.  John  W.  Gardner,  president,  Carnegie 
Corp. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  former  presi- 
dent, American  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  president.  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Mr.  William  R.  Hewlett,  executive  vice 
president,  chairman,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Mr.  Sol  M.  Llnowitz,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Xerox  Corp. 


Prof.  Edward  S.  Mason,  department  of 
economics.  Harvard  University. 

Mr.    George   Meany,    president,    AFL-CIO. 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chancellor.  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Arthur  K.  Watson,  president,  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp. 

President    Meets    Aid    Advisers    and    Bids 
Them  Weigh  Program 

(By  Felix  Belair,  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  26. — President  John- 
son named  a  14-member  advisory  commit- 
tee of  prominent  educators  and  business 
executives  to  make  on-the-ground  evalua- 
tions of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  and  to 
recommend  steps  to  Improve  them. 

He  named  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of 
Cornell  University,  as  chairman  of  the  per- 
manent group.  In  the  course  of  an  hour- 
long  meeting  in  the  White  House  Executive 
Office,  he  told  the  nine  members  present  to 
write  down  their  own  directive  and  to  travel 
anywhere  in  the  world  in  carrying  out  their 
mission. 

But  it  was  clear  from  the  President's  re- 
marks that  what  he  wanted  most  from  the 
Panel  was  greater  public  understanding, 
confidence  and  support  of  the  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs  for  which  he 
has  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $3.4  billion 
In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

"Yon  know,  of  course,  that  no  Government 
program  has  been  more  controversial  or  more 
mlsxxnderstood  that  this  one,"  President 
Johnson  told  the  group.  "Extreme  charges 
have  been  made  against  it.  Extreme  claims 
have  been  made  for  what  it  can  do. 

"Yet  the  fact  remains:  Over  the  past  two 
decades  the  use  of  a  portion  of  our  national 
resources  to  help  free  countries  build  their 
strength  and  their  independence  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
foreign  policy." 

It  appeared  that  the  advisory  group  would 
be  concerned  mainly  if  not  entirely  with  the 
economic  aid  programs,  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  an  authorization  of  $2.2 
billion. 

The  President  did  not  mention  military 
aid  directly,  and  his  only  reference  to  it  was 
by  Implication  when  he  mentioned  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  along  with 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Foreign 
Aid  Administrator  David  E.  Bell  as  officials 
whom  he  had  directed  to  make  available  all 
information  bearing  on  the  committee's 
function. 

Mr.  Perkins  said  on  leaving  the  President's 
office  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  the 
group  would  report  only  to  the  President 
and  that  it  would  be  for  him  to  decide  what 
if  any  further  use  was  made  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

In  this  respect,  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mittee falls  far  short  of  the  congressional 
directive  inserted  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  2  years  ago. 

This  provision,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Sherman  Cooper,  Republican,  of  Kentucky, 
contemplated  that  Congress  as  well  as  the 
public  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try-by-country evaltiations. 

Members  named  by  the  President  to  the 
advisory  group.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Perkins, 
were  the  following: 

Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Farmers  Union  Terminal  Association; 
Eugene  R.  Black,  former  president  of  the 
World  Bank;  Mrs.  Everett  N.  Case,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  Skldmore  College; 
D.  Luther  Poster,  president,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; John  W.  Gardner,  president,  Carnegie 
Corp.,  and  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  former 
president,  American  Red  Cross. 

Also,  Sol  Llnowitz,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Xerox  Corp.;  Prof.  Edward  S.  Mason,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  Harvard  University; 
Dr.  George  Harrar,  president.  Rockefeller 
Foundation;  William  R.  Hewlett,  chairman, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.;  George  Meaney,  presi- 


dent, AFL-CIO;  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy, 
chancellor.  University  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Arthur  K.  Watson,  president,  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  World  Trade 
Corp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ALASKA'S  CALL  FOR  PROMPT  AC- 
TION TO  INSURE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
FOR  OUR  COLORED  FELLOW  CIT- 
IZENS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent events  in  Alabama  during  the  past 
few  weeks  and  months  reek  to  high 
heaven.  They  outrage  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  Lawlessness  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon  is  our  natural  life,  however 
deplorable  it  may  be.  The  President  re- 
cently sent  to  Congress  an  important 
message  designed  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  extent  of  crime,  and  indicating 
the  administration's  purpose  to  seek 
whatever  remedies  may  be  necessary. 

But  when  we  find  law-enforcement 
officers  actually  partaking  in  and  insti- 
gating violence,  violence  resulting  in 
murder,  and  when  their  actions  appear 
to  be  condoned,  if  not  approved,  by  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  it  is  not  only  un- 
precedented in  indecency  and  loathsome- 
ness, but  calls  for  more  drastic  action  by 
the  only  authority  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, can  remedy  such  infamous 
performances. 

We  have  now  seen  repeatedly  that 
murder  has  gone  unpunished  in  that  re- 
gion. The  list  of  these  unpunished  crimes 
grows  longer.  These  crimes  arise  from 
the  long  overdue  determination  of  our 
colored  citizens  to  obtain  their  constitu- 
tional and  elementary  rights  to  vote. 
This  determination  is  firmly  supported 
by  President  Johnson,  who  in  his  mov- 
ing, historic  message  to  Congress  assem- 
bled in  joint  session  on  March  15,  1965, 
outlined  proposals  for  legislation  which 
will  secure  these  rights.  I  am  confident 
that  his  high  purpose  and  essential  ob- 
jective have  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation 
which,  under  a  Senate  agreement,  will 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  not  later  than 
April  9  will  be  promptly  approved.  The 
bill,  S.  1654,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  had  no  fewer  than  67  co- 
sponsors,  among  whom  are  my  colleague 
from  Alaska,  Senator  Bob  Bartlett,  and 
myself. 

I  have  received  from  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  addressed  to  Alaska's  congres- 
sional del^ation,  an  impressive  petition, 
12  feet  long,  signed  by  more  than  500 
citizens,  asking  for  prompt  action  to  en- 
act the  proposed  legislation. 

The  petitioners'  list  is  headed  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Blanche  McSmith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Alaska  Legislature.  The  petition 
reads  as  follows: 

We  the  undersigned,  mlndf^il  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  voters'  registration  struggle  W 
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Alabama  and  Mississippi,  respectfully  urge 
you  to  press  for  Immediate  passage  of  the 
legislation  oxitlined  by  President  Johnson  to 
Insure  equal  voting  rights  to  all  Americans. 
Further,  we  protest  all  brutality  shown 
those  demonstrating  for  equal  rights,  and  we 
hereby  register  our  sympathy  and  support  for 
these,  our  fellow  Americans,  who  are  daring 
even  death  in  this  struggle  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  American  democracy. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  the 
bill  ill  behalf  of  elementary  justice  to  our 
fellow  citizens  has  received  such  substan- 
tial support  from  the  people  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  petition  with  the  signatures 
appended  thereto  be  pnnted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "There  Are 
Some  Things  Worth  Marching  For," 
dealing  with  the  situation  in  Selma,  Ala., 
and  published  m  the  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
Daily  News  of  March  22,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Congressman  Ralph  Rivers. 

Gentlemen:  We  the  undersigned,  mind- 
ful of  those  engaged  in  the  voters'  registra- 
tion struggle  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  press  for  immediate 
passage  of  the  legislation  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  insure  equal  voting  rights 
to  all  Americans. 

Further,  we  protest  all  brutality  shown 
those  demonstrating  for  equal  rights,  and  we 
hereby  register  our  sympathy  and  support 
for  these,  our  fellow  Americans,  who  are  dar- 
ing even  death  in  this  struggle  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  American  democracy. 

Mrs.  Blanche  McSmith,  Anchorage; 
Frank  J.  O'Neill,  Anchorage;  George 
Kehkboner,  Rone  E.  Bell,  Anchorage; 
Leif  Selkregg,  Willard  Bowman,  Clif- 
ford J.  Groh,  Anchorage;  Olln 
McGrath,  Anchorage;  Auila  McGrath, 
Emma  A.  Love,  William  Love,  Howard 
JI.  Call,  Anchorage:  Shelly  J.  Call, 
Anchorage;  M.  R.  Halsard,  Nathaniel 
Neal. 
Violet  M.  Brooks,  Anchorage;  Sheila  D. 
Clark,  Fort  Rich;  Jan  Clark,  Fort 
Rich;  Doris  Van  Alen,  Anchorage; 
Walter  J.  Vaudim,  Anchorage;  Elba 
Akings,  Anchorage;  Pete  J.  Funk- 
houser,  Anchorage;  Dorothy  N.  McCul- 
lough.  Anchorage;  Freddie  Walden; 
R.  Sylurtz;  Theresa  Hayes,  Fort  Rich; 
Arrw  Kollenbach,  Anchorage;  Nancy 
Szanam,  Anchorage;  Cecila  Selkregg, 
Anchorage:  Freda  Friedman;  Joyce 
Munson;  Oscar  Cordose;  Joe  Rychet- 
nik.  Anchorage;  Mary  A.  White; 
Kathryn  Munson;  Sylvia  Smith; 
Sheila  Selkregg,  Anchorage;  Betty  L. 
Clark,  Mountain  View,  Alaska;  Milkie 
G.  Burns,  Mountain  View;  Justine  B. 
Johnson;  G.  Franklin;  Bernlce  Jordan; 
Ola  Mitchell;  Eula  Cleveland;  Charles 
Stevens,  Anchorage. 
A.  E.  Pallch;  Brian  KJera;  Beatrice 
Pearson,  Anchorage;  Michelle  Pear- 
son, Anchorage:  Mattle  Brown,  An- 
chorage; Renee  Mary  Pearson,  Anchor- 
age; Mark  Anthony  Pearson,  Anchor- 
age; Michael  Ivan  Pearson,  Anchor- 
age; Wanda  Sue  Hawkins;  Alfred  J. 
Middleton,   Sr.,   Anchorage;    Mae  Dell 
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Zackery,  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Mary  Lou 
Harry,  Anchorage;  Emily  Ferguson,  El- 
mendorf      Air     Force     Base;      Adelia 
Teague;    Margaret    Rasamond;    J.    H. 
William,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  Joanne  Cain; 
Loomis    Hodges:     Mrs.    A.    Dearman; 
Jane  Manning,  Elmendorf ,  Alaska;  Su- 
san Jennings,  Mountain  View,  Alaska; 
Dallas  Green;   Bessie  M.  Youngblood; 
Leonard      D.      Johnson,      Elmendorf; 
Marlon   F.   Johnson,   Elmendorf;    Mrs. 
Marley    L.    Cover;    Marley    L.    Cover; 
Ruble    L.    Payne,    Spenard;    Lawrence 
E.    Lee:    Wllbert    Sdan;    Ed    Stevens. 
Laura  Fulls;  Beatrice  Taylor;  Sidney  Bix- 
ler.     Anchorage;     Rev.    Alexander    C. 
Zabrizkie,   Anchorage;    Marguerite   M. 
Zabriskie,    Anchorage;    Glenn    Groth, 
Anchorage;  Norma  Groth,  Anchorage; 
Holly   Huber,   Anchorage;    Hrohs   Sel- 
kregg; Robert  Lake,  Anchorage:  Jean- 
nle  Lajole,   Anchorage;    Mary  Loften, 
Anchorage;    Margie    Fltzpatrick,    An- 
chorage:   Anita    Gaudette;    Sheila    D. 
Clark,    Fort    Rich;     Jan    Clark,    Fort 
Rich;   Michael  F.  Barn,  San  Leandro, 
Calif.;  Charlotte  Sewell;   Dennis  Mar- 
kel,    Spenard,    Alaska;    Alice    Markel, 
Spenard,   Alaska;    Daniel    M.    Grogan, 
Turnagain,  Alaska;  Mrs.  Nellie  Wash- 
ington;   Mr.   Victor    Daniel,   Sr.:    Mrs. 
Don   De   Woody;    Leonard   A.   Binlon; 
Robert     Manson;      Hale     W.     Huber, 
Anchorage:  C.  McRae;  Harry  Varnova; 
Mary  A.  Schenker,  Anchorage;   Sylvia 
P.    Schuler,    Anchorage;     William    E. 
White; 
Jack  O.  Smith;  Mary  O.  Smith;  Margaret 
M.  Marlln;    Robert  M.  Marlin;    Oscar 
Cordozo;     Letltia    Lamp,    Anchorage; 
Rosanne  Carey;  Karel  Libbly;  Johnnie 
M.   Henderson;    Colbert;    Flo  Burton; 
Anita  Baldwin,  Elmendorf  AFB;  Rich- 
ard    A.     Baldwin,     Elmendorf     AFB; 
Charles  E.  Strong,  Clotilde  M.  Strong; 
Georgia  Stewart;   Spenard;   Clonel  L. 
Stewart,  Spenard;   Otha  F.  Agee,  An- 
chorage; Myron  Q.  Agee;  Steven  Agee; 
Taya  Agee;  Edna  Rlpter;  Clalne  Petrie; 
Annette  Cale;   Richard  J.  Watts,  Sr., 
Nuscka;  Mrs.  Anna  Watts;  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Mears; 
Mrs.    Betty    Lou     (Charles)     Stevenson, 
Anchorage:   Mrs.  J.  Sonnentag,  Spen- 
ard: Elizabeth  E.  Jungherr,  Anchorage; 
Lydla    Van    Alen,    Anchorage;    Karen 
Jungherr,   Anchorage;    Lisa   Jungherr, 
Anchorage;  John  Jungherr,  Anchorage; 
Willie  Oweln,  Anchorage;  Merryl  Allen, 
Anchorage;    Frans  T.  Taylor;    Elmen- 
dorf;   J.   W.   Menletstive,   Anchorage; 
Louis  Bardwell.  Anchorage;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Van  Alstine;  John  J.  O'Shea,  Anchor- 
age;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Havelock, 
Anchorage;    Benjamin   J.    Grant;    Mr. 
and     Mrs.     Jon     H.     Garley;      Fred 
Utensley;  Lee  Campbell;  Mrs.  T.  Ross 
Paden,  Anchorage;   Constance  Nlchel, 
Donald    H.    Cook;    Robert    F.    Lynch 
Anchorage;  Frank  H.  DeWitt,  Anchor- 
age;    Harold    F.    Allwas,    Anchorage; 
Joseph  M.  Jackson,  Anchorage;  Harold 
L.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Alaska;  Larry  F.  Ma- 
hony,  Alaska;  Mary  A.  White,  Anchor- 
age: Chester  S.  Chapman,  Anchorage; 
Mrs.    Rltane    Broussard;     Charles    M. 
Williams,  Anchorage;  Jane  J.  Dean; 
Mrs.    Grant;    Mrs.   M.   Willis;    Raymond 
Watkin;   Vance  Robinson,  Anchorage; 
Jim    Henry;    Manuel    Lopec;     Robert 
Looney;  Delores  Tlmkin;  Mrs.  Scottie 
L.   Ellis;    Mr.   Predennls  Washington; 
Andrei  D.  Walton;  Mrs.  Sylvia  Cowai 
Mrs.    Violet    Swancy;    Rev.    Kenneth 
L.  Heflin;  Fred  M.  Schuge.  Anchorage; 
Lentes  M.   Palye,   Spenard;    James  E. 
Malone;  T.  Ross  Paden;  Jamefitjleeney; 
Chas.  U.  "Chic"  Sewell;  Horace  ^ack- 
lln;  Thomas  J.  Moore;  Sara  O'Malley; 
Ruthie    O'Malley;    Geff   L.    Slmpeon; 
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Larry  P.  Maberry;  Thomas  Strickland. 
Anchorage;  James  Yokely;  Harry 
Bogan;  James  J.  Lee; 

Mrs.  A.  Broussard,  Michael  Smith,  Al 
Kurchbaum,  Nathaniel  Leslie,  Jerrie 
Payne,  Fum  Cleghorn,  Velma  Snow, 
Anchorage;  George  Allen,  Joe  Roth- 
stein,  Anchorage;  E.  M.  Howard,  Har- 
vls  Blackwell,  Lorenzo  Wilson,  Anchor- 
age; John  Thyson,  EAFR;  Hewitt  L. 
Peete,  Anchorage;  Mrs.  June  Howard, 
Anchorage:  Mrs.  Matiai  McCurry,  An- 
chorage; Mrs.  O.  M.  Palmer,  Anchor- 
age; R.  L.  Wise,  EAFB;  A.  W.  Hardrick. 
Fort  Rich;  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  An- 
chorage; Mrs.  Georgia  L.  Lewis, 
Anchorage;  KLmberly  McSmith,  An- 
chorage; Willie  Belle  Patterson,  Miles 
Nuetts.  Susie  C.  Bates,  Tommie  Ours- 
land,  Miriam  S.  Woodring,  Jessie  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  Tony  Outs,  Anchorage;  Mrs. 
Tony  Ortiz,  Anchorage. 

Ralph  A.  Johnson,  Anchorage;  Marion 
L.  Johnson.  Spenard;  Paul  E.  Alexan- 
der, Anchorage;  Charles  Smith,  An- 
chorage; Vernon  Brown,  Anchorage; 
Prank  J.  ONeill,  Anchorage;  Bernice 
Jordan,  Anchorage;  Florence  C.  Brown, 
Anchorage;  Mr.  W.  C.  Dueharl.  An- 
chorage; Mrs.  Fannie  Masducharl, 
Anchorage;  Mary  D.  Totten,  Anchor- 
age; Irene  E.  Ryan,  Anchorage;  John 
E.  Ryan,  Anchorage;  Jerome  Murphy 
Jr.,  Anchorage;  Nelll  Caffel,  Anchor- 
age; Laura  O'Malley,  Anchorage;  Tracy 
Bushue,  Anchorage;  Peggy  O'Malley. 
Anchorage;  Danna  Povich,  Anchorage; 
William  Van  Alen,  Anchorage;  Juanita 
Runestad,  Anchorage;  Jewel  Berger, 
Anchorage;  Grace  Ormand,  Spenard; 
Will  Sceryard,  Anchorage;  W.  Allen, 
Anchorage;  John  Bedford,  Anchorage; 
Katrina  Stonorov,  Anchorage;  Bill 
Smith.  Anchorage;  Mary  P.  Brudie 
and  children,  Anchorage: 

Eddie  Berkley,  Anchorage;  James  Vester- 
felt.  Anchorage;  S.  Walker,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  Robert  Patterson,  Anchorage; 
Harry  E.  Bates,  Elmendorf,  A.F.B., 
Alaska;  Ann  Brown,  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  Mattle  McGuire,  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  Alvln  F.  Browder,  Clinton.  Ala- 
ska; Phyllis  Argo,  Sepnard;  Janle 
Yearsley,  Rhonda;  Hattle  Mae  Balnes; 
Mrs.  Toby  Gamble,  Anchorage;  Toby 
Gamble,  Anchorage;  Donald  W.  Holton, 
Anchorage:  Corlnne  Jones,  Anchorage; 
S.  Armand  Michell; ,  David  M.  Sims. 
Shlloh  Baptist  Church;  Rodney  I,  Bur- 
ton, Shiloh  Baptist  Church;  Margaret 
Burton,  Shlloh  Baptist  Church;  D.  S. 
Osbourne;  James  T.  Smith,  Anchorage; 
Albert  T.  Martin,  Anchorage;  Alan 
Merson,  Unitarian  Fellowship;  Bessie 
M.  Youngblood;  Mrs.  Betty  Lou 
(Charles)  Stevens,  Anchorage;  Charles 
Stevens,  Anchorage;  Shelby  J.  Fall, 
Anchorage;  Harriett  C.  Jones,  Anchor- 
age; Clarence  O.  Coleman,  Anchorage; 
Mervls  Bowman,  Spenard;  Annie  P. 
Zimmerman;  / 

Fred  Zimmerman,  Anchorage;  Claude  A. 
Mitchell,  U.S.A.F.;  Leo  A.  Josey,  Sr.; 
Rev.  B.  E.  Rodgers:  Merlyn  M. 
Runestal,  Anchorage;  Mary  E.  Hall, 
Fairbanks;  Richard  E.  Hall,  Fairbanks; 
Emma  Stokes;  Pink  Stokes;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Berkley,  Anchorage;  Cammie  L. 
Watklns;  Jesse  L.  Jones;  Kermit  L. 
Matthews;  Bennle  B.  Burton:  E.  M. 
Johnson;  John  L.  Maakestad,  Anchor- 
age; Bill  M.  Lark;  Cora  Bogan,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska;  Antoinette  Chubb, 
Anchorage;  Alice  S.  Green,  Anchorage; 
Marie  Murray;  Lois  Simon;  Greg  Si- 
mon; Anne  M.  Lockhart,  Anchorage; 
Parnell  Lockhart,  Anchorage;  Jessie 
Lockhart;  Marian  Lenys;  Rufle  Payne, 
Spenard  Nathaniel  Leale;  Janet  Walk- 
er. Elmendorf;  Shirley  Cody,  Anchor- 
age. 
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Edward  H.  Smith,  Anchorage:  Mrs.  OlUe 
E.  Smith,  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Bill  Mad- 
den, Anchorage;  Pat  Coleman;  Rev. 
Clarence  W.  Davis;  Ernestine  Biirdllte, 
Anchorage;  Robert  J.  Davis,  Sr.;  Louis 
G.  Howard;  Bessie  Higgins;  Les  Camp- 
bell; H.  C.  Wiley;  R.  C.  McFarland; 
J.  Smith;  T.  E.  Jarman,  Elmendorf; 
H.  Jackson,  Elmendorf;  J.  L.  Clark; 
E.  E.  Clark;  Linda  Lake;  Dennis  P. 
P.  Lee;  L.  Anderson;  Jean  Haine, 
Anchorage;  Katie  M.  Bates,  Anchorage; 
E.  A.  Kennedy,  Anchorage;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Hawkins;  Nellie  Harrison. 
Anchorage;  Percy  B.  Bell,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Eva  Duncan,  Anchorage;  Abra- 
ham Hopen;  Eddie  Hawkins,  Anchor- 
age; Ida  Mae  Patterson,  Anchorage; 
Mike  FYesh,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Arthur  Nukline;  Lavira  O.  Joyce,  Anchor- 
age; George  M.  Parkzo,  Anchorage; 
Indz  M.  Parkko,  Anchorage;  Roscoe 
Batte.  Anchorage;  June  Roblnette; 
Laura  M.  Adams,  Metlakatle,  Alaska; 
Wm.  Adams,  Metlakatla,  Alaska; 
Thomas  J.  Walkee,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Burton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hancock,  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill  Gilmore,  Anchorage;  Mr. 
Ella  Goldin,  Spenard,  Alaska;  Louis  G. 
Howard,  Anchorage;  Rev.  J.  L.  Steward, 
Anchorage;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Kelly, 
Anchorage;  SJlady  S.  Punkhouser, 
Anchorage;  Walter  L.  Wathe;  Mrs. 
Martha  Fair;  Mrs.  David  Ruskin,  An- 
chorage; Herbert  D.  Soil,  Anchorage; 
Patricia  Soil,  Anchorage;  Cecil  J.  Lewis, 
Elmendorf;  Cleosta  L.  Lewis,  Elmen- 
dorf; Jacqueline  N.  Sewell,  Spenard; 
Norman  Burnside,  Fort  Rise;  John  A. 
Murray,  Harrison. 

Kathleen  Owens;  Robert  E.  Massy;  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Massy;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Johnston, 
Jr.;  L.  H.  Johnston,  Jr.;  E.  S.  Lott. 
Helen  W.  Thomas;  Nancy  H.  Rice; 
Alberta  Pennjrwell;  Edna  Rifter,  Mrs. 
Carroll  Colvin;  Mrs.  Kittle  Cherry; 
James  Stewart;  Willie  Edward;  Carl  M. 
Hendersen;  Inez  Buxton;  David  M. 
Sims;  Blanche  G.  Brown;  E.  R.  Mc- 
Doimell;  Mickey  McLaughlin;  Thomas 
J.  Moore;  R.  C.  McFarland;  Mr.  O.  P. 
Agee;  Greg  Simon;  Cora  Bogan;  Peter 
Delduke;  Mrs.  Future  M.  Walton. 

J.  O.  Rice;  James  Parker,  Jr..  Elemendorf 
AFB;  Henry  Atkins,  Jr.,  Elemendorf 
APB;  Ronald  L.  Moore;  Leroy  J.  Smith, 
EAPB;  M.  E.  Reese,  Anchorage;  Roberta 
Smith,  Anchorage;  Gregory  W.  Govan, 
Anchorage;  Herbert  J.  Turner,  EAFB; 
Russell  L.  Flood,  EAPB;  Arlln  G.  Rose, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  LiUle  M.  Wright, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Exhibit  2 

Thekb  Abe  Some  Things  Worth  Mabchino 

Poa 

WTiy  hold  a  civil  rights  march  In  Anchor- 
age?     Why  not? 

Are  the  people  of  Anchorage  any  less 
concerned  with  or  involved  In  the  current 
struggle  for  Individual  liberty  In  the  United 
States  than  Americans  elsewhere? 

There  were  no  "Incidents"  dxiring  yester- 
day's march.  But  In  the  days  preceding  it 
many  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  holding 
such  a  demonstration. 

The  day  Is  long  past  due  when  we  should 
consider  what  Is  taking  place  in  Alabama 
or  Mississippi  or  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States  as  local  disturbances. 

There  are  more  Negroes  In  Selma,  Ala., 
than  whites.  Yet  the  white  voters  of  Selma 
outniunbered  the  Negroes  more  than  90  to  1. 
The  power  of  the  State,  enforced  through 
local  government,  has  been  used  to  deny 
American  citizens  th§  right  to  vote.  Two 
weeks  ago,  Alabama  State  troopers  beat  and 
tear  gassed  unarmed  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren. They  did  so  with  the  full  authority 
of  the  State  behind  them. 

Is  this  a  local  problem?  Does  a  State  have 
the  right  to  strip  from  some  of  Its  people 
rights  and  protections  guaranteed  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Certainly  not.  The  Governor  of  Alabama, 
in  taking  the  oath  of  office  swore  to  uphold 
the  U.S.  Constitution  as  well  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

That  is  why  people  marched  In  Alaska 
yesterday.  They  wanted  to  demonstrate 
their  concern.  They  wanted  to  express  the 
conscience  of  America.  They  wanted  to  pay 
tributed  to  some  people  who  have  died  so 
senselessly  In  a  battle  that  should  have  been 
decided  within  our  Nation's  boundaries  a 
century  ago. 

What  is  taking  place  today  Is  not  an  Ala- 
bama problem.  It  Is  not  a  southern  prob- 
lem. It  Is  a  problem — and  concern — of  free- 
men protesting  State-imposed  injustice. 

As  the  director  of  the  Anchorage  Council  of 
Churches  so  clearly  put  It  yesterday,  we 
march  to  call  attention  to  Memorial  Day 
and  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  Pur  Rendezvous. 
Who  can  seriously  object  to  men  marching 
in  favor  of  human  rights? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— VIII 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  from  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
highly  disturbing  but  not  unexpected  in 
view  of  the  facts  underlying  our  engage- 
ment in  that  area. 

The  Washington  Post  for  March  27, 
1965.  contained  a  story  from  Saigon  by 
Jack  Poisie  which  begins  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Is  rapidly  reaching  the 
day  it  must  ask  South  Vietnam  to  surrender 
some  of  Its  sovereignty — at  least  tempo- 
rarily. 

Little  by  little  the  facade  surrounding 
our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
crumbles. 

First  we  clung  to  the  fabrication  that 
our  military  men  were  in  South  Vietnam 
only  as  "advisers"  teaching  the  South 
Vietnamese  how  to  fight  a  jungle  war. 
But  little  by  little  that  fabrication  er- 
roded  until  it  became  apparent  that  our 
advisers  were  frontline  troops.  With 
the  air  strikes  into  North  Vietnam  by 
U.S.  planes,  manned  solely  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  truth  stood  out 
plainly  for  all  to  see. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  militarily  involved  in 
South  Vietnam  only  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  duly  constituted  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  Mr.  Poise's  article 
indicates  that  we  may  soon  "go  it  alone" 
and  take  over  the  war  in  the  new  role  as 
a  "cobelligerent."  This  certainly  means 
we  are  coming  out  into  the  open. 

For  2  months  now  we  have  steadily 
escalated  the  war  in  Vietnam,  carrying 
our  air  strikes  Into  North  Vietnam. 


As  the  New  York  Times  put  it  in  its 
lead  editorial  entitled  "Something  More 
Than  Bombs"  on  March  28,  1965: 

Military  pressure  alone — which  Implies  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender — is  un- 
likely to  win  the  balance  in  the  Hanoi  lead- 
ership toward  a  negotiated  settlement.  Posi- 
tive American  proposals,  which  suggest  a  way 
out  and  a  viable  future  for  North  Vietnam, 
are  the  essential  complement. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  for 
rethinking  our  position  in  Vietnam.  The 
continued  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— carrying  the  war  further  and  fur- 
ther into  North  Vietnam — can  only  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  world. 

Unbiased  observers  of  the  scene  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  can  be  settled  only  by  political 
means.  It  is  a  political  struggle  which 
we  have  erroneously  assvmied  could  be 
settled  by  bombs  alone. 

It  is  a  basic  struggle  of  South  Viet- 
namese against  South  Vietnamese.  One 
side  is  aided  by  men  and  weapons  from 
the  United  States.  The  other  side  is 
aided  by  men  and  weapons  from  North 
Vietnam.  But,  as  has  also  been  repeat- 
edly pointed  out,  while  the  Vietcong  are 
aided  and  advised  by  Hanoi,  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  Hanoi  can 
press  a  button  and  cause  the  Vietcong  to 
desist  from  their  fight  to  gain  control 
over  South  Vietnam.  Even  if  Hanoi 
agreed  to  stop  aiding  the  Vietcong.  the 
latter  would  still  continue  to  fight  even 
as  many  of  the  South  Vietnamese  whom 
we  are  aiding  would  continue  to  fight  if 
we  withdrew  every  fighting  man  and 
every  last  piece  of  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment. 

I  have  long  proposed  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  be  brought  to  the  conference 
table.  That  will  inevitably  be  done — why 
not  now? 

Without  adequately  explaining  our  ul- 
timate aims,  we  have  escalated  the  war 
by  air  strikes  into  North  Vietnam. 

Do  we  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hanoi?  Our  actions  seem 
to  indicate  this. 

Do  we  seek  to  destroy  and  conquer  all 
of  North  Vietnam?  Our  actions  seem 
to  indicate  this. 

We  have  ignored  the  proffers  of  inter- 
cession by  the  Pope,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  others- 
all  of  whom  have  counseled  against  fur- 
ther escalation  of  this  conflict.  We 
should  promptly  accept  one  of  these  of- 
fers of  assistance  to  arrange  for  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire  In  all  of  Vietnam. 
Once  the  shooting  has  ceased — once  men 
are  no  longer  being  killed  and  maimed— 
we  should  offer  to  negotiate  the  issues 
and  to  arrange  for  supervised  elections 
in  Vietnam,  offering  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam at  those  elections  the  various 
choices  open  ta  them  as  to  the  type  of 
government  they  desire. 

The  image  of  the  United  States  has 
become  badly  tarnished  in  the  past 
months.  We  should  work  as  hard  as  we 
can  to  regain  our  position  in  the  world 
as  a  peace-loving,  peace-seeking  nation. 
Our  present  posture  as  a  war-seeking  na- 
tion is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  will 
of  our  own  people.  We  should  change 
that  posture  and  change  it  now. 
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In  his  article  yesterday  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "The  Taylor  Mis- 
sion on  Vietnam,"  Mr.  James  Reston 
stated: 

The  President's  decision  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  has  not  achieved  Its  objective.  It 
has  not  persuaded  the  Communists  to  stop 
their  infiltration  and  military  subversion  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  committed  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  United  States  In 
a  war  against  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists without  success,  and  the  question 
now  is  whether  to  increase  the  pressure  or 
withdraw. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  by  Mr.  Jack  Foisie  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  March  27,  1965,  and  the 
editorial  entitled  "Something  More  Than 
Bombs,"  and  the  James  Reston  column 
entitled  "The  Taylor  Mission  on  Viet- 
nam" in  the  New  York  Times  for  March 
28,  1965.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Mar.  27, 
1965] 

Unfted  States  May  Ask  South  Vietnam  To 
Give  Up  Some  Sovereignty 
(By  Jack  Foisie) 

Saigon. — The  United  States  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  day  it  must  ask  South  Vietnam 
to  surrender  some  of  Its  sovereignty — at  least 
temporarily. 

America's  Involvement  here  Is  becoming 
too  substantial  for  its  representatives  to  re- 
gain junior  partners  in  all  aspects  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  As  American  troop 
strength  continues  to  grow,  and  it  now  in- 
cludes combat  troops  such  "as  the  Marines  at 
Da  Nang  Air  Base,  the  need  will  Increase  for 
American  command  of  the  operations  to 
which  they  are  committed. 

This  win  Involve  not  only  direction  of  U.S. 
units  but  some  higher  command  positions, 
it  was  learned.  Eventually,  the  Vietnamese 
may  remain  supreme  only  at  the  very  high- 
est staff  levels,  where  grand  strategy  is  made 
and  where  American  advice  is  needed. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  others  in  the  Pentagon  prefer  to  say  that 
American  units  now  here  are  not  committed 
to  combat.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rule 
of  shoot  only  when  shot  at  has  gone  out 
the  window. 

The  4.000  Marines  of  the  9th  Expeditionary 
Brigade  are  guarding  th^  Da  Nang  Base — but 
they  are  doing  so  In  the  most  aggressive  way 
possible,  for  that  Is  their  order. 

In  theory  their  orders  come  from  the  Viet- 
namese Joint  general  staff.  But  actually 
toey  come  from  Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
America's  four-star  adviser  In  Vietnam. 

The  next  step  is  to  formalize  this  chain 
of  command.  It  will  provide  the  fast  reac- 
tion time  the  marines  may  need  someday. 

Many  In  the  Vietnamese  hierarchy  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  has  become  a 
cobelligerent  with  the  right  to  demand  the 
command  of  American  troops.  In  some  cases, 
Americans  will  command  Vietnamese  units 
as  well. 

The  war  Is  about  at  that  stage. 

The  United  States  already  has  assumed 
virtual  command  of  the  air  war.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  for  months  American-flown 
Skyralders  have  been  as  active  as  Vietnamese 
Skyralders  in  strikes  against  the  Vietcong. 
^  a  recent  meeting  with  correspondents,  an 
Air  Force  spokesman  admitted  this. 

Since  American  jets  went  into  action 
against  Vietcong  targets  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  need  for  quick  decisions  and  coordlna- 
^on  found  the  Vietnamese  unready  for  so- 


phisticated air  operations.  So  the  Ameri- 
cans took  over  to  plan  and  execute  jet  bomb- 
ing strikes. 

Occasionally  there  are  ruffled  feelings.  A 
Vietnamese  unit  commander  may  want  a 
strike  to  soften  up  the  enemy.  The  Ameri- 
can adviser  overrules  him,  saying  the  target 
is  not  suitable.  But  generally  the  new  re- 
lationship is  being  worked  out  very  well  at 
the  field  level.  The  same  accord  at  the  staff 
level  Is  yet  to  come. 

The  American  mission  here  also  needs  to 
ask  the  Vietnamese  to  surrender  sovereignty 
In  another  field — censorship  of  foreign  press 
reports.  There  is  none  now.  But  an  Ameri- 
can meeting  of  high  government  press  officers 
last  week  considered  the  adoption  of  such 
press  censorship. 

The  Immediate  block  to  such  a  plan  is  the 
Vietnamese  Government.  Its  censorship  of 
Vietnamese  newspapers  is  severe  and  is  im- 
posed on  political  as  well  as  military  grounds. 

The  American  Involvement,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  U.S.  reporters  on  the  scene, 
has  caused  our  own  military  to  provide  press 
facilities  and  assistance. 

Can  the  American  command  talk  the  Viet- 
namese into  letting  the  Americans  censor 
their  own  press? 

If  the  government  of  Prime  Minister  Phan 
Huy  Quat  agrees.  It  represents  another  crack 
In  the  sovereignty  which  the  prldeful  Viet- 
namese regard  so  highly. 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28.  1965] 
Something  More  Than  Bombs 
The  limited  American  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam  is  now  entering  Its  eighth 
week.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  ask  what  it  has 
accomplished — and  why  It  has  not  accom- 
plished more. 

The  aim  of  the  continuing  air  offensive, 
accompanied  by  threats  of  further  escala- 
tion, was  to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  halt  their  armed  Infiltratiorf 
into  South  Vietnam.  When  It  was  under- 
taken, one  of  President  Johnson's  highest 
advisers  predicted  privately  that  the  Com- 
munists' will  to  fight  would  be  weakened  In 
2  months.  So  far.  there  is  no  indication 
that  he  was  right;  on  the  contrary,  there 
clearly  has  been  a  stiffening  of  Communist 
positions,  as  Secretary  Rusk  has  admitted. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  that 
arms  aid  is  on  its  way  to  North  Vietnam. 
More  Important,  a  direct  Soviet-American 
confrontation  In  southeast  Asia  through  the 
use  of  Soviet  "volunteers"  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  publicly  threatened  by  the 
top  Soviet  leader,  Commiuilst  Party  First 
Secretary  Brezhnev. 

The  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  Communists 
have  stiffened  their  positions  even  more. 
Hanoi,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  privately  indi- 
cated agreement  to  French  and  United  Na- 
tions proposals  of  negotiations — while  refus- 
ing a  cease-fire — now  rejects  such  proposals. 
Backed  by  Moscow,  the  North  Vietnamese 
insist  that  there  can  be  no  talks  while 
American  bombing  continues.  Pelplng  has 
taken  the  most  extreme  position  of  all.  It 
insists  there  can  be  no  negotiations  before 
the  "complete,  unconditional"  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
The  Vietcong,  which  shows  some  signs  of 
independence  from  Hanoi,  has  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted  the  Pelplng  line. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  bombing — not  to 
mention  use  of  nonlethal  gas — has  signifi- 
cantly alienated  world  opinion.  Concern 
about  the  danger  of  a  major  war  Is  wide- 
spread. Equally  Important,  there  Is  pro- 
found puzzlement  about  Washington's  ob- 
jectives and  tactics. 

The  trouble  is  that  President  Johnson,  a 
master  of  domestic  politics,  had  until  last 
week  seemed  to  forget  that  war  Is  politics 
too.  even  If  pursued  by  "other  means."  He 
launched  a  military  offensive,  but  neglected 
his  diplomatic  offensive. 


Now  the  President  has  promised  American 
aid  for  "wider  and  bolder  programs"  of  re- 
gional economic  development  benefiting  aU 
of  southeast  Asia,  including  North  Vietnam 
Despite  its  vague  terms,  this  promise  indi- 
cates that  Washington  is  beginning  to  face 
up  to  the  need  to  offer  its  opponents  in 
southeast  Asia  a  diplomatic,  political,  and 
economic  exit  from  the  military  cul-de-sac 
in  which  we  as  well  as  they  are  now  en- 
trapped. 

Persuasive  peace  proposals  can  be  a  politi- 
cal weapon  not  only  toward  world  opinion,  at 
a  time  when  Americans  are  bombing  Asians, 
but  in  presenting  moderate  Communists 
with  an  alternative  they  can  support  within 
the  Communist  camp.  That  camp  is  di- 
vided, not  only  along  national  lines  but 
within  each  national  capital.  And  nowhere 
are  the  divisions  more  critical  than  In  Hanoi. 

Neither  the  Vietcong  nor  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists can  be  swayed  by  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  causes  them  no  direct 
pain.  They  are  pressing  to  intensify  the  war. 
The  Vietcong,  particularly,  has  made  major 
military  gains  In  recent  months  and  sees 
every  successive  Saigon  coup  as  another  nail 
In  the  coffin  of  Its  enemies.  It  wiU  not  be 
easy  for  Hanoi.  In  these  circumstances,  to 
shift  course  and  seek  a  negotiated  settlement, 
even  with  Soviet  backing. 

Military  pressure  alone — which  Implies  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender — is  un- 
likely to  swing  the  balance  In  the  Hanoi 
leadership  toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Positive  American  proposals,  which  suggest 
a  way  out  and  a  viable  future  for  North  Viet- 
nam, are  the  essential  complement. 

President  Johnson's  stateihent  last  week 
could  be  the  preciu-sor  of  proposals  offering 
Hanoi,  once  peace  Is  restored,  access  to  the 
rice  of  South  Vietnam,  trade  with  the  West, 
an  end  of  the  embargo  and  diplomatic  boy- 
cott that  Washington  and  Salgcn  have  Im- 
posed since  1954,  and  entry  to  international 
development  assistance.  Area  development 
schemes  covering  the  entire  Mekong  Valley 
could  be  pushed.  These,  linked  with  con- 
crete proposals  for  negotiations  and  firm 
offers  of  a  phased  American  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  In  accordance  with  the  Ge- 
neva agreements,  could  not  fail  to  infiuence 
events. 

An  Immediate  Communist  response  might 
not  be  forthcoming.  But  the  words  would  be 
heard  both  within  the  Communist  regimes 
and  outside.  World  opinion  would  be  rallied. 
That  support  will  be  needed,  especially  If  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  about  to  enter  a  new  and 
more  virulent  phase. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28,  1966 J 

Washington:  The  Taylor  Mission  on 

Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  27. — In  the  next  few 
days.  President  Johnson  will  go  through  an- 
other critical  review  of  his  policy  on  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  one  of  those  moments  in  history 
when  the  decisions  taken  by  a  few  men  here 
in  Washington  could  have  a  profo\md  effect 
on  the  history  of  the  next  generation. 

The  Immediate  question  Is  clear  enough. 
The  President's  decision  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  achieved  Its  objective.  It  has 
not  persuaded  the  Commimists  to  stop  their 
infiltration  and  military  subversion  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  committed  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists,  without 
success,  and  the  question  now  is  whether  to 
increase  the  pressure  or  withdraw. 

THE  RECALL  OT  TATLOR 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Saigon,  and  former  head  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington,  has  been 
brought  home  to  participate  in  the  decision. 
He  will  be  in  consultation  here  next  week  on 
a  number  of  critical  questions.    Should  the 
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United  States  begin  attacking  the  transporta- 
tion system — the  bridges  and  tunnels  on  the 
railroads  closer  and  closer  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese capital  of  Hanoi?  Should  the  U.S. 
bombers  go  farther  north  to  destroy  the  new 
North  Vietnamese  industries  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong? 

If  such  raids  bring  the  American  bombers 
into  the  range  of  the  NorCh  Vitnamese  Mig 
fighters,  should  the  Unirfed  States  attack  the 
bases  from  which  tJa^se  bombers  come  north 
of  Hanoi  and  eijwlin  South  China? 

General  Taylor's  mission  to  Washington  is 
described  officially  as  'routine,"  but  there  Is 
nothing  "routine"  about  the  decisions  to  be 
made,  for  they  involve  the  risk  of  war  with 
China  which  controls  one-quarter  of  the 
w^orld's  people. 

In  the  face  of  this  difficult  situation  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  wisdom  of 
negotiating  a  compromise  settlement  over 
Vietnam,  but  the  capitals  of  the  world  have 
little  encouraging  information. 

The  British  explored  the  prospect  of  a  Viet- 
nam*e  settlement  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  A.  Gromyko  in  London,  but  he 
brushed  them  off.  The  administration  has 
made  many  more  private  inquiries  about  a 
negotiated  settlement  than  it  cares  to  admit, 
but  these  have  been  rebuffed. 

President  Johnson  has  been  in  touch  with 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada, 
who  has  a  representative  on  the  International 
Control  Commission  in  Vietnam,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  useful  negotiation;  but  Mr.  Pearson 
has  had  to  report  to  the  President  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  not  Interested,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

Even  the  French,  who  have  been  leading 
the  campaign  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  concede  privately  that  they  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  either  in  Hanoi, 
or  in  Peiping. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  not  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  ready  for  negotiations.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  have  been  re- 
jecting a  negotiated  settlement  for  months. 

As  long  ago  as  last  July  the  North  Viet- 
namese official  daily  newspaper  Hoc  Tap 
said: 

"The  liberation  of  South  Vietnam  can 
be  settled  only  by  force.  To  that  end  it  is 
necessary  to  smash  the  reactionary  adminis- 
trative machinery  and  the  imperialists'  mer- 
cenary army.  This  revolution  can  and 
should  be  decided  only  by  revolutionary  ac- 
tion, using  the  force  of  the  masses  to  defeat 
the  enemy  forces;  It  cannot  be  settled  by 
treaties  and  agreements." 

COMPLICATED  ISSUE 

The  Issue  before  the  President  and  his  as- 
sociates, including  General  Taylor,  is  there- 
fore much  more  complicated  than  the  na- 
tional argument  about  negotiations  would 
make  it  seem.  Iq  fact,  the  North  Viet- 
namese insist  on  seeing  the  struggle  as  a  test 
of  the  cold  war  all  over  the  world. 

For  example.  North  Vietnam's  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  recently  was  quoted  in  a 
Hanoi  newspaper  as  follows: 

"With  rudimentary  equipment,  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietjiam  is  victoriously  fight- 
ing the  U.S.  imperialists  armed  with  the 
most  modern  weapons.  This  experience  of 
our  compatriots  in  South  Vietnam  attracts 
_the  attention  of  the  world,  especially  the 
peoples  in  South  America.  Our  South  Viet- 
namese citizens  are  teaching  other  peoples 
that  they  are  certainly  capable  of  defeating 
the  U.S.  imperialists  and  can  rely  on  their 
own  strength  to  liberate  themselves." 

GENERAL    GIAP'S    VIEWS 

The  leader  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist army,  General  Glap,  has  been  even 
more  specific.  He  is  the  man  who  defeated 
the  French  army  in  Vietnam  in  the  fifties, 
with  a  loss  of  176.000  French  casualties.  He 
recently  commented: 

"South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  nation, 
al  liberation  movement  of  our  time  •  •  ♦. 


If  the  special  warfare  that  the  U.S.  imperial- 
ists are  testing  in  South  Vietnam  is  over- 
come, this  means  that  it  can  be  defeated 
everywhere  in  the  world." 

On  this  point,  incidentally,  the  Johnson 
administration  tends  to  agree.  They  see  the 
war  In  Vietnam  as  a  critical  test  of  the  Com- 
munist technique  of  military  subversion, 
which  must  be  defeated  now  or  faced  in 
many  other  places  in  the  world,  including 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  what  the 
return  of  General  Taylor  is  all  about.  The 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  not  achieving 
its  objectives.  The  Communist  attack  on 
South  Vietnam  is  not  subsiding.  So  new  de- 
cisions have  to  be  made  in  the  next  few  days, 
and  they  may  be  among  the  most  important 
political  and  military  decisions  since  the  last 
world  war. 


MEETING  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  17,  1965,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  min- 
utes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minutes  op  the  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee ON  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress 

The  organizational  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
was  held  at  10  a.m.  on  March  17,  1965,  in  the 
old  Supreme  Court  chambers  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  All  members  of  the  committee 
were  present. 

Motion  was  duly  made,  seconded  and 
unanimously  adopted  that  Senator  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney  be  elected  chairman  to  represent 
the  Senate  membership  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. Motion  was  duly  made,  seconded 
and  unanimously  adopted  that  Congressman 
Ray  Madden  be  elected  chairman  to  represent 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Joint  committee.  Senator  Monroney 
and  Congressman  Madden  shall  act  as  co- 
chairmen  for  purposes  of  conduct  of  subse- 
quent committee  meetings,  committee  hear- 
ings and  the  like. 

It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
committee  that  under  the  terms  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2,  a  chairman  must 
be  designated  for  the  committee  for  purposes 
of  handling  disbursements  from  the  Senate 
contingency  fund  and  other  administrative 
matters.  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded 
and  unanimously  adopted.  Senator  Mon- 
roney was  elected  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  for  these  purposes  and  Congress- 
man Ray  Madden  was  elected  vice  chairman 
to  act  as  cochairman  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  then  discussed  staffing  re- 
quirements and  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
office  space  for  the  staff  and  space  for  sub- 
sequent committee  hearings  and  meetings. 
Senator  Clifford  Case  and  Congressman 
Jack  Brooks  were  appointed  a  subcommittee 
to  obtain  space  for  these  purposes. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  cochairman  of  the 
committee  would  call  another  committee 
meeting  and  recommend  an  agenda  for  hear- 
ings and  committee  work  after  the  staff  had 
been  selected. 

The  cochalrmen  of  the  committee  were  au- 
thorised to  insert  the  minutes  of  the  organi- 
zational meeting  In  the  Congressional 
Record  as  notice  of  the  formation  of  the 
committee  and  the  appointment  of  officers  as 
set  forth  herein. 

There  being  no  fxirther  business  to  come 
before  the  committee,  It  was  on  motion  duly 


made,  seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted 
adjourned  at  11 : 05  a.m. 

A.  S.  MncE  Monroney, 

Cochairman. 
Ray  J.  Madden, 

Cochairman. 
John  Sparkman, 

Acting  Secretary. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 
AT  NOON 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Thursday 
next,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Thursday,  April  1,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29, 1965: 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Walker  E.  Morris,  Cherokee. 
L.  D.  Stapp,  Epes. 

ALASKA 

Lester  Suvlu,  Barrow. 

ARKANSAS 

Dee  R.  Robbins,  Norman. 

CALIFORNIA 

Patrick  F.  Chevreaux,  Elverta. 
Frank  J.  Noli,  Madera. 
Gerald  J.  Stephens,  Stirling  City. 
Mary  E.  Rogers,  Summit  City. 
Thomas  J.  McCaffrey,  Vallejo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Wilfred  O.  Racicot,  Dayville. 

DELAWARE 

Albert  B.  Carter,  Camden-Wyoming. 
Alfred  R.  Smith,  Greenwood. 

FLORIDA 

Robert  H.  Wetzel,  Sr.,  Babson  Park. 
Philip  A.  Crannell,  Titusvllle. 

GEORGIA 

Jack  B.  Smith,  East  Point. 
Lillie  T.  Boswell,  Greensboro. 
Edward  P.  Anderson,  Grovetown. 
Lowell  D.  Morgan,  Springfield, 
l^alph  C.  Martin,  Uvalda. 

ILLINOIS 

Walter  J.  Malackowski,  Calumet  City. 
Stanley  H.  Cowan,  Dundee. 
John  B.  Reis,  Fairbury. 
Robert  T.  Elgin,  Fairmount. 
Maurine  C.  Brown,  Gardner. 
William  L.  Parker,  Genoa. 
Harold  L.  Morrison,  Hoopeston. 
William  F.  Knobbs,  La  Harpe. 
George  B.  Murphy,  Odin. 
Edward  A.  Schroeder,  Pekin. 
Roman  J.  Mazurowski,  Tinley.Park. 
Glenard  E.  Miller,  Willow  Hill. 

INDIANA 

Harold  L.  Shepard,  La  Porte. 
Rex  L.  Tobias,  Warren. 
Stanley  P.  Switt,  Westvllle. 

IOWA 

Evelyn  P.  Lupkes,  Kesley. 
Wallace  L.  Sheehy,  Lawler. 
Lawrence  G.  Phillips,  Stratford. 

KANSAS 

WlUena  J.  Martin,  Chase. 
Raleigh  J.  May,  Haven. 
Loyd  L.  Baughman,  Longton. 
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Paul  W.  Wade,  Mayfleld. 
Charles  H.  Seller,  Mulvane. 
Earl  D.  Medlen,  Rantoul. 
Myron  L.  Van  Gundy,  Reading. 
Robert  A.  Franken,  Troy. 

KENTUCKY 

Bobble  T.  Hunter,  Providence. 
James  P.  Edwards,  Russellville. 
Doris  K.  Burns,  Sanders. 

LOUISIANA 

Roger  Frere,  Madisonville. 
Henry  L.  Parham,  Mangham. 

MARYLAND 

Albert  A.  Phillips,  Hampstead. 
Margaret  A.  Stotler,  Hancock. 
Hilda  B.  Free,  New  Market. 
Nicholas  S.  Price,  Sparks. 
Thomas  H.  Wallace,  Street. 
Evelyn  F.  Lednum,  Tilghman. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Prank  Zalot,  Jr.,  Hadley. 
James  I.  Keyes,  Sharon. 
Lawrence  B.  Connelly,  Sherborn. 
John  J.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Truro. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  L.  Hunsberger,  Bloomingdale. 
Kenneth  G.  Kienitz,  Ithaca. 
James  M.  Stubbert,  Mason. 
Theodore  Russ,  New  Buffalo. 
John  L.  May,  Paris. 
George  E.  Smith,  Sand  Lake. 
Gerald  A.  Farnan,  Shepherd. 
Donald  F.  Gillard,  Spruce. 

MINNESOTA 

HJalmar  Hulin,  Aitkin. 
Michatel  C.  Rooney,  Benson. 
Marcellus  J.  Simonson,  Wood  Lake. 

MISSOURI 

Emmet  R.  Carey,  Brookfield. 
Wilson  S.  Tally,  Clinton. 
Robert  F.  Reddick,  Crystal  City. 
Janet  K.  Lewis,  Des  Arc. 
Edward  C.  Grimes,  Gallatin. 
Martha  F.  Mead,  Harrisburg. 
Thomas  G.  Williams,  Lathrop. 
Robert  W.  Burford,  Leeton. 
V.  Wayne  Shroyer,  Mercer. 
Don  O.  Baker,  Newburg. 
William  J.  Blanton,  Norwood. 
George  T.  Lipscomb,  WellsvlUe. 

NEBRASKA 

Ella  E.  Jackson,  Crookston. 
Robert  D.  Nealon,  Wolbach. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Jeanne  L.  Tamplin,  Hewitt. 
Warren  T.  Moulton,  Rahway. 

NEW    YORK 

Philip  J.  Dittmeier,  ManorvlUe. 
Francis  P.  Secor,  Otego. 
Louis  P.  Krlss,  West  Islip. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Howard  Young,  BakersviUe. 
Paul  E.  Buck,  Burnsville. 
Ann  F.  Watts,  Germanton. 
Anne  B.  Collins,  Laurel  Springs. 
Elma  P.  Drew,  Magnolia. 
Mildred  A.  Crowder,  Peachland. 
James  W.  Jenkins,  Pendleton. 
Sybil  M.  Biconlsh,  White  Oak. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Thelma  A.  Hovet,  Buxton. 

OHIO 

Miles  S.  Snyder,  Jr.,  Brookfield. 
Thomas  R.  Armstrong,  Mendon. 
Thelma  M.  Schneider,  Middle  Bass. 
C.  Thomas  Sharp,  Pleasant  Plain. 
Harold  W.  Kinney.  Richmond. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ruth  M.  PhUllps,  Gore. 
Beatrice  H.  Jones,  Porter. 


OREGON 

Mabel  E.  Pounds,  Adrian. 
Max  E.  Gardner,  Springfield. 
Lavonne  H.  Moe,  Sweet  Home. 
Elizabeth  A.  Barber,  Ukiah. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ernest  E.  Roberts,  Bechtelsville. 
Harry  P.  Snyder,  Columbia. 
Paul  B.  Robinson,  Concordvllle. 
Phares  C.  Cramer,  Conestoga. 
Arthur  E.  Smith,  Crooked  Creek. 
Abram  B.  Lauver,  Dalmatia. 
Raymond  G.  Mathews,  Doylestown. 
Charles  C.  KerUn,  Falls. 
Walter  E.  Lucas,  Fleming. 
Ruth  L.  Punk,  Glenwillard. 
Harvey  A.  Baddorf ,  Halifax. 
James  J.  Kelly,  Herminie. 
Charles  L.  Gilmore,  Lahaska. 
William  E.  Nolan.  Lake  Ariel. 
Herbert  A.  Hall,  Lakewood. 
Warren  B.  Stapleton,  Lewisburg. 
Edward  B.  Henning,  Mehoopany. 
Alice  H.  Bustin,  Milan. 
Ernestine  C.  Buttorff,  Millmont. 
Althea  M.  Best,  Neffs. 
Raymond  E.  Hausman,  New  Tripoli. 
Norma  A.  Stoudt.  Palm. 
Ralph  S.  Meyer.  Pocopson.  ' 

George  Novak,  Sayre. 
Robert  L.  Clink,  Snow  Shoe. 
Lloyd  S.  French,  Starrucca. 
Walter  H.  Hoffman,  Strasburg. 
Everett  A.  Holmes,  Thompson.       I 
Walter  P.  Qulntin,  Thornton.        ! 
Cfeorge  P.  Kraft,  Washington  Boro. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Douglas  E.  McTeer,  Early  Branch. 
Farrell  E.  Rodgers,  New  EUenton. 
John  W.  Rogers,  Pelzer. 
Vertie  Lee  Salley,  Salley.  i 

Milledge  D.  Penn,  Ward.  ' 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Leonard  H.  Nelson,  Miller. 

TENNESSEE 

Joe  F.  Corlew,  Bruceton. 
Avos  B.  Halsell,  Moss. 

TEXAS 

Sam  A.  Kelley,  Alvarado. 
Annie  M.  Whittley,  Barksdale. 
Edwin  Zajicek,  Buckholts. 
Robert  L.  Baldridge,  Jr.,  Clifton. 
Walter  Kutzer,  Comfort. 
Evaline  W.  Bartlett,  Glen  Flora. 
Leonard  W.  Pierce,  Gordon. 
Katherine  B.  Carter,  Hawley. 
Ramon  G.  Amaya,  San  Diego. 
O.  C.  Sewell,  Jr.,  Sulphur  Springs. 
Sammie  O.  Smith,  Telephone. 

VERMONT 

Francis  H.  Eddy,  East  Wallingford.     . 
James  D.  O'Brien,  Shelburne. 

VIRGINIA  " 

Agnes  M.  Allen,  Goshen. 
Norman  J.  Hogge,  Hayes. 
Charles  R.  Jordan,  Haymarket. 
Stuart  M.  Petke,  West  Point. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Charles  G.  Roblson,  Palrvlew. 
Glenn  W.  Hammer,  Weston. 
George  A.  Fahey,  Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN 

Lawrence  J.  Vandehey,  Aburndale. 
Vernon  A.  Plamann,  Greenville. 

■«  ^M^  ■■ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  words  of  the  psalmist: 
Psalm  37 :  23 :  The  steps  of  a  good  man 


are  ordered  by  the  Lord;  and  he  delight- 
eth  in  His  way. 

Eternal  God,  Who  art  ever  near  unto 
us  and  never  far  away.  Thou  knowest 
how  much  we  need  Thy  wisdom  and 
counsel  for  the  solution  of  the  many  hard 
and  difficult  problems  which  must  be  our 
chief  and  ceaseless  concern. 

We  acknowledge  that  Thou  hast  given 
us  a  large  and  responsible  share  in  de- 
termining our  own  life  and  the  state  of 
society  and  hast  evoked  within  us  a  sense 
of  discipline  which  makes  for  nobility 
of  character. 

Grant  that  we  may  feel  Thy  presence 
within  us,  stirring  our  minds  and  hearts 
with  lofty  visions  and  mighty  hopes; 
overruling  our  many  blunders  and  guid- 
ing our  energies  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  high  and  faith- 
ful efforts  of  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  help 
all  humanity  achieve  the  life  that  has 
eternal  worth  and  meaning. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  March  26,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

#  WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture; which  was  read  and  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1965. 
Hon.  John.  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
March  25,  1965,  considered  the  work  plans 
transmitted  to  you  by  executive  communica- 
tion and  referred  to  this  committee,  and 
\inanimously  approved  each  of  such  plans. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are: 

New  Mexico:  Executive  communication 
No.  2536,  88th  Congress,  Cass  Draw  water- 
shed. 

Connecticut:  Executive  communication 
No.  2536,  88th  Congress,  Farm  Brook  water- 
shed. 

Wisconsin :  Executive  communication 
No.  2536,  88th  Congress,  Plum  Creek  water- 
shed. 

Kansas:  Executive  communication  No. 
705,  89th  Congress,  Rock  Creek  watershed. 

North  Dakota:  Elxecutive  communication 
No.  705,  89th  Congress,  Willow  Creek-Park 
River  watershed. 

Arkansas:  Executive  communlcatio»  No. 
705,  89th  Congress,   Big  Slough   waterslied. 

Nebraska:  Executive  communication  ,  No. 
705,  89th  Congress,  Rock  Creek  watershed. 

Nebraska:  Executive  communication  No. 
705,  89th  Congress,  Spring  Creek  watershed. 

Utah:  Executive  communication  No.  705, 
89th  Congress,  Minersville  watershed. 

West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania :  Executive 
communication  No.  641,  88th  Congress,  Har- 
mon Creek  watershed. 

Vermont:    Executive    communication    No. 
2427,  88th  Congress,  JeweU  Brook  watershed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  Chairman. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING,  COM- 
MITTEE ON'BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Barrett],  who  I  understand  has 
cleared  this  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  during  general  debate  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  limit  that  to  a 
day-by-day  request  please. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee may  sit  while  the  House  is  engaged 
in  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  pennitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  54] 

Abbitt  Pino  Miller 

Andrews,  Flood    "*  Mink 

Glenn  Ford.  Moore 

Ash  brook  Gerald  R.  Moorhead 

Ayrcs  Prelinghuysen  Morse 

Baldwin  Fulton,  Tenn.  Nelsen 

Berry  Gibbons  Nix 

Boiling  Grabowski  OHara,  Mich. 

Bolton  Gubser  ONelll,  Mass. 

Bonner  Gurney  Pepper 

Brock  Hagan,  Ga.  Philbln 

Buchanan  Halpern  Powell 

CahlU  Hathaway  Randall 

Conyers  Hawkins  Redlin 

Cooley  Holland  Reld,  NY. 

Corbett  Horton  Resnlck 

Cramer  Hull  Rivers.  S.C. 

Culver  Hungate  Ronan 

Curtis  Ichord  Roosevelt 

Daddario  Irwin  Rostenkowski 

Dague  Jennings  St  Germain 

Dent  Jones,  Ala.  Saylor 

Derwlnski  Karth  Scheuer 

Dickinson  Kastenmeler  Shipley 

Diggs  Keogh  Bikes 

Donohue  King,  Calif.  Springer 

Downing  Kluczynskl  Teague,  Tex. 

Dulskl  Laird  Todd 

Edwards,  Calif.  Long,  Md.  Toll 

Erlenborn  Love  Vanlk 

Evans,  Colo.  Macdonald  Vivian 

Everett  MacGregor  Watkins 

Evins,  Tenn.  Mackle  Wilson, 

Farnsley  Martin,  Ala.  Charles  H. 

Felghan  Martin,  Mass.      Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  334 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  SIVHTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by.- direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  245  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  245 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, be  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  as  reqtUred 
in  connection  with  all  matters  coming  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  the  following 
matters : 

(1)  The  classification  of  all  mail,  postal 
rates,  fees,  and  size  and  weight  of  all  classes 
of  mall. 

(2)  The  administration,  management,  and 
operation  of  the  Postal  Establishment,  mail- 
ability  of  articles  and  printed  matter,  gen- 
erally including,  among  ether  things,  the 
mailing  of  obscene  matter  and  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  articles  with  request  for  payment 
or  contribution. 

(3)  Personnel  requirements  and  man- 
power utilization  throughout  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

(4)  The  purchase,  lease,  rental,  use,  and 
modernization  of  land,  buildings,  vehicles, 
and  equipment  for  the  Postal  Establishment, 
Including  research,  development,  and  engi- 
neering programs  related  thereto. 

(5)  Compensation  and  other  emoluments 
of  Federal  civil  officers  and  employees. 

(6)  The  administration  of  the  civil  service 
retirement.  Insurance,  and  health  benefits 
programs. 

(7)  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  clvU  service  gen- 
erally. 

(8)  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
National  Archives,  and  the  collection,  re- 
porting, and  data  processing  activities  of  the 
Government  generally. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  Is 
not  In  session) ,  at  such  time  or  times  during 
the  present  Congress  as  It  deems  appropriate, 
the  results  of  Its  investigations  and  studies, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  subconunlttee.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  whether 
the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjotirned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  or  any  subcommittee  or  any 
member  of  the  conunittee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  such  chairman  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman,  or  member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and  in  compliance  with 
section  1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  curren- 
cies owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
expenses  of  its  members  or  other  Members 
or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  "places" 
insert  the  words  "within  the  United  States". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  delete  the  words  "or 
any  subcommittee". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  delete  the  words  "or 
subcommittee". 

On  page  3.  line  19,  after  the  word  "shall" 
insert  the  word  "not". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  after  the  word  "chair- 
man" insert  "or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice 
chairman". 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "chair- 
man" insert  "or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice 
chairman". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  after  the  word  "chair- 
man" Insert  ",  or  vice  chairman,". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smpth]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Martin  ]  cares  to  yield  time  on  his  side 
at  this  time,  he  may  do  so  inasmuch  as 
we  have  only  one  speaker  on  this  side. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Noah 
Mason,  of  Illinois,  and  to  let  you  know 
•fehat  on  tomorrow  we  hope  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  life  and  services  of  this 
great  and  outstanding  Member  of  the 
Congress  for  so  ijiany  years. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution,  House  Resolu- 
tion 245,  provides  investigative  and 
travel  authorizations  for  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  original  resolution  was  reported 
on  Februai-y  2,  1965,  House  Resolution 
104.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Murray]  asked  that  it  not  be 
brought  up. 

On  February  25,  1965,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  sub- 
mitted House  Resolution  245.  This  res- 
olution provided  for  imrestricted  for- 
eign travel.  It  also  permitted  the  chair- 
man of  any  subcommittee  to  issue  sub- 
penas. In  hearings,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did  not  want  to  give  this  power,  not 
because  of  any  feelings  toward  the  com- 
mittee but  in  order  to  be  consistent. 

The  policy  of  the  Rules  Conunittee  is 
that  only  specified  committees  may  have 
unrestricted  foreign  travel.  The  com- 
mittee policy  always  has  been  to  gram 
requests  for  such  travel  to  any  comni"- 
tee  for  any  specific  necessary  purpose. 
It  is  also  the  Rules  Committee  police 
to  limit  the  power  to  grant  subpenas 
The  committee  has  felt  the  power  mu^J 
be  limited  to  the  chairman  generally  or 
someone  specifically  named  by  him-  ^ 
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the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mitte  has  named  a  vice  chairman,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  decided,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  he  may  issue 
subpenas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  of  these 
issues  came  up  in  other  resolutions  this 
year.  They  have  been  handled  in  the 
.  same  general  manner.  These  limita- 
tions upon  House  committees  are  felt  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  be  consistent 
with  an  economically  and  a  well  run 
House.  All  committees  are  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
resolution.  I  have  nothing  whatsoever 
against  it.  But  I  would  like  just  a  little 
information  from  either  the  gentleman 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  from  some 
member  of  the  Committee  en  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  recently  estab- 
lished by  joint  action  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  a  nonpartisan  Joint  Commit- 
tee for  the  Reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  specifically  set  out  therein  was 
instruction  to  look  into  many  matters  re- 
lating to  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  and  other  branches,  execu- 
tive and  judicial,  many  of  which  would 
obviously  overlap  the  list  of  eight  points 
listed  on  pages  1  and  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 245. 

I  believe  this  is  good.  Certainly,  this 
is  within  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  at  this  time,  per- 
haps, that  the  Committee  on  the  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Congress  can  glean  valu- 
able information  from  the  developments 
of  this  committee  and  subcommittees 
thereof,  and  vice  versa.  In  certain  areas, 
as  to  which  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  the  Congress  will  be  In 
session,  in  the  old  Supreme  Court  cham- 
bers, with  its  staff,  directly  beneath  here 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  undoubt- 
edly they  will  turn  up  material  which 
might  be  of  value  to  this  committee. 

Though  I  cannot  speak  for  the  chair- 
man or  the  cochairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, as  we  pass  this  resolution  today,  I 
should  like  'to  point  out  the  need  for 
and  ask  that  there  be  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  these  areas, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  functions 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  not  so 
great  as  the  special  committee  on  the  re- 
organization of  Congress  might  well  be 
of  additive  value  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second  question, 
ffisofar  as  lines  7  and  9  of  page  1  of 
House  Resolution  245  are  concerned.  I 
wonder  if  this  would  encompass  an  in- 
luiry  by  the  very  respected  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  into 
what  is  happening  to  our  carriers?  Spe- 
cifically, I  am  thinking  of  the  railway 
post  offices  on  the  private  railways  of 
Me  country  at  this  particular  time. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
"lat  railways  are  asking  to  merge,  and 
specifically  they  are  asking  public  serv- 
ice  commissions    and    the    Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  to  remove  pas- 
senger trains,  largely  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  the  railway  post  offices  are 
being  pulled  out,  apparently  by  executive 
fiat  or  announcement  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

I  wonder  if  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  re- 
spected Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  look  into  this  area  and 
other  areas,  such  as  the  discontinuing 
of  postal  service  of  certain  classes  of 
mail  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  vari- 
ous regional  areas. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  to  answer 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  I  can  answer  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

This  problem  does  come  under  the 
jurisdication  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  the  subcommittee  on  postal 
operations,  as  well  as  related  postal  sub- 
committees. We  will  be  having  hear- 
ings, after  Easter  recess,  as  to  the  postal 
service  generally. 

I  am  sure  that  will  Include  the  rail- 
way postal  office  cars.  Many  railway 
post  office  cars,  under  the  last  three 
Postmasters  General,  have  been  discon- 
tinued, and  this  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
continuance of  many  thousands  of  trains 
thoughout  the  country,  because,  on  many 
branch  lines,  the  trains  were  losing 
money  but  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
railway  post  office  car  on  the  train 
gave  them  a  small  margin  of  profit. 
When  the  Post  Office  Department  began 
removing  the  railway  post  office  cars, 
beginning  with  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield,  and  continuing  the  prac- 
tice since  then  by  other  Postmasters 
General  this  has  caused  many  of  the 
lines  to  lose  money  and  they  have  had  to 
present  petitions  for  discontinuance  of 
service.    It  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  serve  on  three  of  the  subcommittees 
which  have  to  do  with  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment, and  I  assure  the  gentleman  we 
are  going  into  this  subject. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer.  I  hope  we  can  come  up 
with  a  solution  as  to  "which  comes  first, 
the  hen  or  the  egg,"  so  far  as  the  railway 
post  offices  are  concerned;  because  cer- 
tain passenger  trains  are  being  with- 
drawn because  and  after  the  fact  that 
the  railway  post  offices  are  being  with- 
drawn. 

This  is  vital  not  only  to  the  "feeder 
lines"  but  also  to  some  main  lines  or 
larger  railway  systems,  because  it  is  in- 
disolubly  tied  up  with  the  question  of 
whether  there  are  to  be  some  mergers 
of  the  great  systemis  in  the  United  States, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  a  good 
question;  which  comes  first,  the  chicken 
or  the  egg? 

Postmaster  General  Summerfield 
maintained  that  the  railroads  were  dis- 
continuing these  trains  and  therefore  he 
had  no  choice  other  than  to  take  off  the 
railway  post  office  cars.  I  have  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Right  now,  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  running  through  the  State 


and  into  Wyoming — Congressmen  and 
Senators,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, are  concerned  about  this — railway 
post  office  cars  are  being  taken  off  two 
or  three  different  lines,  which  Is  going 
to  result  in  crippling  the  regular  rail 
transportation  system  In  our  State. 
This  Is  true  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  16 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Through  those  16  years 
the  committee  operated  under  the  rules 
of  the  House.  This  year  the  committee 
adopted  a  sweeping  set  of  new  rules. 
Among  others,  it  estabhshed  for  the  first 
time  a  vice  chairman  to  take  over  in  the 
absence  of,  or  perhaps  in  the  presence 
of,  the  chairman.  I  do  not  know.  The 
rules  have  not  been  applied  with  full 
force  and  effect  as  yet.  At  any  rate,  in 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  we  have  a  long  list  of  new  riiles 
despite  the  fact  that  for  16  years  it  has< 
functioned  quite  well.  I  note  in  the, 
pending  resolution  this  language : 

Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

My  question  is  this:  What  constitutes 
the  absence  of  the  chairman?  Is  it  ab- 
sence from  the  city  of  Washington?  Is 
it  absence  from  the  committee  itself? 
What  constitutes  the  absence  of  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa.  This  set  of  rules  and  new 
procedures  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  really  been 
a  Godsend  to  the  operation  of  that  com- 
mittee. It  will  make  it  more  efficient 
and  proficient  and  bring  this  committee 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. So  far  as  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  if  the  chairman  should 
be  out  of  the  city  or  should  be  hospital- 
ized, I  should  think  then  that  would  be 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  any  great  problem  to 
work  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  It  Is  the  hope  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  that  there 
will  be  what  he  suggests  as  an  improve- 
ment In  the  committee.  That  is  his  hope 
and  his  assumption.  However,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  really  functioned  under 
the  new  rules  and  there  Is  no  way  by 
which  he  may  know  what  the  change 
means  to  the  committee.  I  still  have  no 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
vice  chairman  takes  over  and  under  what 
circumstances  he  takes  over. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  It  Is  true,  as  I 
said,  that  the  chauman  might  be  out  of 
town  or  he  might  be  ill.  We  are  just 
beginning  with  this  new  set  of  rules.  I 
do  not  foresee  any  big  problem  In  that 
regard,  and  if  there  is  a  need  for  sub- 
penas and  the  chairman  is  not  available 
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to  do  It.  the  vice  chairman  has  that  au- 
thority. I  would  say  further  that  the 
gentleman  is  in  error  when  he  says  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  function  under 
these  new  rules,  because  we  have.  We 
have  had  committee  meetings  already 
where  we  are  now  taking  up  actual  legis- 
lation in  our  subcommittees  which  we 
were  not  allowed  to  do  before.  It  has 
been  working  very  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  meetings  of  the  subcom- 
mittees were  being  held  before  the  new 
rules  were  adopted.  There  was  a  lot  of 
backing  and  filling  on  their  adoption,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall.  As  yet  I  have 
no  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether, 
if  the  chairman  should  absent  himself 
from  the  committee  for  15  minutes  in 
order  to  answer  the  telephone,  whether 
the  vice  chairman  could  take  over  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  chairman 
as  he  could  do  under  the  new  rules  of 
the  committee.  If  that  constitutes  ab- 
sence, I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  some- 
thing we  can  face  in  the  committee  and 
not  have  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  try  to  solve  that  detail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  rules  and  the  taking  away  of 
authority  that  most  chairmen  of  House 
committees  have,  I  would  assume  some- 
thing like  that  could  very  well  happen. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin]  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vii'ginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  was  one  of  the  usual  res- 
olutions which  the  House  gives  to  the 
committees  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  investigations,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  some  little  diificulty 
about  this  and  some  controversy  about  it 
and  finally  the  matter  was  ironed  out. 
In  the  meantime  the  Committee  on  Rules 
had  reported  a  resolution,  House  Resolu- 
tion 104.  wh^ch  is  now  on  the  calendar 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  that  resolution  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENTING  TO  COMPACT  ON  TAX- 
ATION ON  MOTOR  FUELS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  306  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  306 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HM.  824) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  com- 
pact relating  to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
siuned  by  Interstate  buses  and  to  an  agree- 
ment relating  to  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity.    After  general  debate,  which  shall 


be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment tinder  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  824,  it  shall  be  In  order  in 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  307  and  d^nslder  the  same. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  306 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  824,  a 
bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and 
to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  with  the  further  provi- 
sion that,  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  824.  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  S.  307  and  consider  the  same. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  824  is  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress,  as  contemplated  by 
article  I,  section  10,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  action  of 
specified  States  in  entering  into  an  inter- 
state compact,  and  to  direct  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  compact. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  involves  a  compact 
recently  entered  into  by  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Maryland,  relating  to  State 
taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  in- 
terstate buses. 

Under  this  compact,  an  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  interstate  buses  would  pay  a 
motor  fuel  tax  to  a  party  State  in  which 
his  buses  operated,  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  applying  that  State's  fuel  tax 
rate  to  the  number  of  gallons  consumed 
in  the  firm's  bus  operations  within  the 
State.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
would  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  miles  traveled  by  the  firm's 
buses  within  that  State  by  the  average 
mileage  per  gallon  obtained  by  all  of  the 
firm's  operations,  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  State.  The  fuel  tax  paid 
within  the  party  State  by  the  bus  firm 
would  be  adjusted  by  appropriate  addi- 
tional payments  or  refunds  to  conform 
to  the  actual  tax  due  under  the  proposed 
tax  formula. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  involves  an  agree- 
ment recently  entered  into  by  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York,  relating  to  bus  tax- 
ation proration  and  reciprocity. 

Under  this  compact,  parties  agree  to 
prorate  bus  registration  fees  so  that  any 
owner  of  a  fieet  of  buses  may  register  the 
buses  of  that  fieet  in  any  compacting 
State  by  paying  to  that  State  total  regis- 
tration fees  in  an  amount  equal  to  that 
obtained  by  applying  the  proportion  of 
in-State  fieet  miles  divided  by  total  fieet 
miles,  to  the  total  fees  that  would  other- 
wise be  required  for  regular  registration 
of  all  the  vehicles  in  the  compacting 
State. 


Both  titles  of  the  bill  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  action  eniunerated 
and  direct  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
the  compacts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  306. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCENTIVE    PAY    FOR    SUBMARINE 
DUTY 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  308  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  308 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5571)  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  payment  of  incentive  pay  for 
submarine  duty  to  personnel  qualified  In 
submarines  attached  to  staff's  of  submarine 
operational  commanders.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
Shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  308 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5571,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  payment  of  incentive  pay 
for  submarine  duty  to  personnel  quali- 
fied in  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  commanders. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

-The  purpose  of  H.R.  5571  is  to  clarify 
the  entitlement  of  certain  personnel 
assigned  duties  on  the  staffs  of  subma- 
rine operational  commanders  to  con- 
tinuous incentive  pay  for  submarine 
duty. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  paid 
certain  members  assigned  duties  on  staffs 
of  submarine  operational  commanders 
continuous  incentive  pay  for  submarine 
duties  under  the  authority  contained  in 
section  301  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code. 

The  award  of  this  incentive  pay  to 
these  staff  personnel  has  been  made  since 
1944.  However,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, by  a  decision  dated  October  30, 1964, 
has  ruled  that  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent statute  does  not  permit  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  this  incentive  pay  to 
such  staff  personnel  unless  a  majority  of 
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their  assigned  duties  are  actually  per- 
formed on  board  a  submarine. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  stated 
that  exceptions  would  be  made  to  these 
payments  after  March  1,  1965.  Subse- 
quently, the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Navy  indicated  their  desire  to  re- 
quest clarifying  legislation  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  this  incentive 
payment  of  these  staff  personnel. 

Accordingly,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  further  extend 
the  deadline  date  so  as  to  permit  the 
Congress  an  adequate  opportunity  to  act 
on  the  Departments'  request  for  clarify- 
ing legislation.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, in  reply,  advised  that  he  would  ex- 
tend the  cutoff  date  until  June  1,  1965, 
and  indicated  that,  in  the  event  legisla- 
tion had  not  been  enacted  by  that  time, 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  justifica- 
tion for  further  extension  of  time. 

Therefore,  the  Congress  must  act  af- 
firmatively on  the  legislation  not  later 
than  June  1,  or  further  entitlement  to 
this  pay  will  be  lost  by  these  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  308. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

House  Resolution  308,  has  to  do  with 
incentive  pay  for  work  on  submarines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  bill  or  to  this  rule  under  considera- 
tion now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  307.  IN- 
CENTIVE PAY 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  307  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  307 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3044)  to  authorize  payment  of  incentive  pay 
for  the  performance  of  hazardous  duty  on 
the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  307 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate on  H.R.  3044,  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  incentive  pay  for  the  perform- 
ance of  hazardous  duty  on  the  flight  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

The  rate  of  incentive  pay  for  the  haz- 
ardous duty  performed  by  these  person- 
nel as  proposed  by  H.R.  3044  would  be 
$110  for  officers  and  $55  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel per  month.  It  would  be  paid  only 
for  those  months  dmnng  which  an  in- 
dividual was  actually  subjected  to  the 
stated  hazard,  and  would  not  be  given  to 
personnel  already  receiving  incentive 
pay  for  other  hazards. 

These  personnel,  some  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  carrier's  crew  and  some 
of  whom  are  attached  to  aircraft  squad- 
rons operating  from  the  carrier,  include 
the  flight  deck  catapult  and  arresting 
gear  crews,  plane  directors  and  handlers, 
phone  talkers,  and  elevator  operators. 
Also  included  are  those  members  of  the 
crash  crew,  fueling  crew,  ordnance  crew, 
hospital  corpsmen,  squadron  mainte- 
nance and  ordnance  personnel,  and  plane 
captains  whose  duties  require  their 
presence  on  the  flight  deck  during  flight 
operations. 

Flight  deck  personnel  perform  their 
duties  during  flight  operations  around, 
under,  and  in  close  proximity  to  moving 
aircraft.  They  are  exposed  to  hazards 
from  jet  intake,  jet  blasts,  propeller  wash, 
whirling  propellers,  flying  objects  de- 
tached from  aircraft  in  faulty  landings, 
aircraft  crashes  and  fires,  and  accidents 
caused  by  breakage  or  faulty  operation 
of  components  of  the  catapult  or  arrest- 
ing gear.  The  hazards  are  increased  by 
the  conditions  under  which  flight  deck 
personnel  must  perform  their  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  307. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  is  well  that  we  have  a  little 
explanation  of  this  particular  matter. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  the  resolution  states,  it  calls  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  under  an  open 
rule  or  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3044. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  I  think 
is  quite  important,  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize  in- 
centive pay  for  personnel  who  perform 
these  hazardous  duties  on  the  flight  decks 
of  aircraft  carriers.  It  ranges  from  about 
$110  a  month  to  officers  and  $55  a  month 
for  enhsted  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  through 
this  means  more  of  the  officers  and  en- 
hsted men  will  continue  to  reenlist,  par- 
ticularly the  enlisted  men,  and  carry  on 
these  important  duties. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
will  cost  approximately  $5,326,000  per 
year  It  is  tied  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
»I  understand  it,  so  that  they  will  receive 
/this  extra  remuneration  only  if  they  ac- 
tually do  perform  hazardous  work  and 
this  represents  an  effort  to  pay  these  men 
additional  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  might  be  interested  I  am  provoked 
to  make  some  remarks  that  I  would  pre- 
fer to,  refrain  from  making.  But  every 
time  this  House  has  met  here  within  the 
past  few  months  someone  arises  on  the 
floor  and  makes  a  vicious  attack  upon 
either  the  State  of  Mississippi  or  the 
State  of  Alabama  or  some  other  State 
which  is  blessed  with  God's  boimtiful 
sunshine  lying  immediately  to  the  south 
of  this  particular  area. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  what 
provoked  me  again,  I  repeat,  into  mak- 
ing these  remarks  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates!  rose  and  made 
another  attack  upon  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Now,  let  me  say  before  anyone  forms 
any  conclusions  that  I  do  not  arise  in  be- 
half or  in  defense  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
nor  do  I  rise  to  castigate  or  denounce 
the  NAACP,  CORE,  SNIC,  or  any  other 
organization.  Least  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  I  rise  to  condemn  the  Negro  race. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  be  honest 
as  one  who  has  lived  in  the  South  all  of 
my  life,  to  confess  that  I  entertain  seri- 
ous doubts  whether  those  who  lead  these 
organizations  are  rendering  any  real 
contribution  to  the  objectives  which  they 
profess  to  attain. 

What  disturbs  me  deeply  is  that  there 
are  so  many,  apparently,  who  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own.  and  that  is  up  to  their 
conscience,  would  revive  among  our  peo- 
ple the  fratricidal  strife  of  a  century 
ago.  I  had  thought,  and  I  hope,  and  I 
pray,  that  we  can  all  have  one  Union, 
that  we  can  all  hve  under  the  same  flag, 
that  we  can  all  continue  to  be  devoted 
to  the  greatest  document  ever  conceived 
by  the  minds  of  men.  the  great  Magna 
Carta  of  American  liberty,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Demands  are  made  now  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Klan.  All  right,  let  us 
investigate  the  Klan.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. But  if  we  are  going  into  that,  why 
stop  with  the  Klan?  Why  not  investi- 
gate some  of  these  other  organizations, 
some  of  whom  are  responsible  for  the 
unfortunate  strife  that  has  arisen  in  the 
country,  and  again  imfortunately  is 
growing  daily. 

Why,  there  is  an  organization  that 
flourishes  in  my  f riends  city  of  Chicago, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  known  as  the  Black  Muslims. 
Of  all  the  accusations  that  have  ever 
been  made  against  the  Klan.  and  again, 
I  hold  no  brief  for  it,  and  let  no  one  im- 
pute that  to  me,  but  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  nor  do  I  recall 
having  heard  anybody  else,  rise  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  ask  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Black  Muslims,  which, 
if  I  understand  correctly  from  what  I 
have  read  in  the  press,  teaches  hatred 
of  the  white  man.  Surely  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remind  my  colleagues  who  honor 
me  here  today  with  their  attention  that 
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the  bombings,  the  riots,  and  the  murder 
that  occurred  recently  in  the  great  city 
of  New  York  were  not  instigated  or  per- 
formed by  people  of  the  white  race. 
,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  this 
House  for  more  than  32  years  I  state 
upon  my  honor  and  integrity  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  that  there  may  be,  and 
undoubtedly  are  members  of  the  Klan 
in  my  State,  but  I  could  not  name  you 
one  if  my  neck  were  on  the  block  in 
order  to  save  it.  In  fact,  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  there  are  as  many  Klans- 
men  in  my  State  as  there  are  members 
of  the  Black  Muslim  organization  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Moreover,  I  doubt  with  equal  sincerity 
if  there  are  as  many  members  of  the 
Klan  in  the  country  as  a  whole  as  there 
are  members  of  this  race-hating  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  organi- 
zation in  this  country  that  has  been 
sending  its  representatives  and  beguiling 
many  innocent  people  of  undoubtedly 
good  will  into  my  State  of  Mississippi 
and  other  States  of  the  South  for  the 
past  year  or  more  known  as  SNIC.  This 
organization  is  headed  by  one  James 
Farmer,  who  has  repeatedly  been  named 
by  congressional  investigating  commit- 
tees for  his  subversive  activities  and 
cited  because  of  his  communistic  associ- 
ations. Another  leader  in  this  organ- 
ization is  a  white  man  by  the  name  of 
William  Higgs  described  by  Messrs. 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  in  an 
article  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
as  being  "William  Higgs,  a  leftist  radical 
white  lawyer  from  Mississippi  who  is  an 
expert  at  the  art  of  disruption."  And  I 
might  add  that  this  same  William  Higgs 
was  convicted  of  a  most  nauseating  crime 
and  ran  out  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
This  organization — SNIC — has  been 
most  active  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  in  the  so-called  voter  drive 
registration.  It  is  undoubtedly  commu- 
nistic controlled. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  is  go- 
ing into  the  business  of  investigating  or- 
ganizations let  it  not  stop  with  the  Klan. 
Personally  I  would  have  no  objection,  in 
fact  I  would  welcome  an  investigation  of 
both  the  Klan,  SNIC,  Black  Muslims,  and 
any  other  that  the  Congress  so  desired. 
In  fact,  I  would  gladly  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  in  a 
mutually  sincere  effort  of  this  sort. 

Who  revived  all  of  this  Klan  business 
anyway?  It  is  these  people  from  these 
other  States  like  the  people  from  my 
good  friend's  State  of  Illinois.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  blaming  the  people  of  Illinois 
or  of  Chicago.  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
them  because  an  organization  of  that  na- 
ture is  permitted  to  grow:  I  w^as  going  to 
use  the  word  "flourish,"  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  quite  accurate.  I 
know  that  the  good  people  of  Illinois, 
New  York,  and  America  are  against  that 
kind  of  business.  They  do  not  want  to 
see  one  race  arrayed  against  the  other 
any  more  than  you  and  I  do. 

But  again  it  is  a  question  of  which  is 
fish  and  which  is  fowl.  If  a  person  is 
killed — a  Negro  or  an  outstater  is  killed 
in  either  Alabama  or  one  of  the  other 
Southern  States — it  makes  glaring  head- 
lines.   The  people  are  shocked  that  such 


a  thing  happens  as  are  all  of  the  good 
people  in  the  State  of  Alabama  shocked. 
Why  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  trage- 
dies that  has  occurred  recently  was  the 
killing — the  murder  if  you  please — of  this 
good  woman  from  Detroit.  I  assume  she 
was  a  good  woman.  I  have  every  reason 
to  assume  she  was  a  good  woman.  She 
should  never  have  been  shot  down  in 
cold  blood.  Whoever  perpetrated  that, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
or  the  NAACP  or  the  White  Citizens 
Council,  or  any  other  group,  or  whether 
they  do  not  belong  to  any  group  except 
the  group  of  the  human  race,  they  sViould 
be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law  and  pay  the  fullest  penalty  of  the  law. 

There  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel — 
some  people  may  doubt  whether  he  was 
best  serving  the  cause  that  he  claimed  to 
be  serving  w^hen  he  went  into  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  was  brutally  beaten  to 
death.  I  am  not  judging  here  today  on 
this  floor  whether  he  was  justified  in  go- 
ing there  or  not.  But  he  was  slain.  He 
was  beaten  to  death.  Of  course,  who- 
ever perpetrated  that  ought  to  pay  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law. 

That  has  been  played  up  in  the  press — 
and  appropriately  so,  we  will  say.  But 
on  Saturday  night  four  Negroes  down  in 
my  congressional  district  riding  in  an 
automobile  were  attempted  to  be  stopped 
by  a  young  constable,  a  young  white  man 
29  years  of  age,  with  a  young  wife  and  son 
9  years  of  age.  This  man  had  done  no 
wrong,  if  we  can  believe  the  meager  press 
report.  I  doubt  if  you  could  find  it  re- 
ported in  the  local  papers.  He  attempted 
to  stop  these  people. 

This  was  no  question  of  civil  rights  in- 
volved here.  He  was  a  young  officer  per- 
forming his  duty. 

With  the  exception  of  the  testimony  of 
two  young  Negro  children,  9  and  13,  the 
facts  might  never  have  been  known. 
They  might  have  died  there  on  the  sod  of 
Forrest  County,  Miss. 

There  will  not  be  any  hysteria  all  over 
the  country  about  this  young  constable 
being  killed.  Oh,  no;  there  will  be  no 
demand  for  investigations  and  legisla- 
tion. 

There  will  be  no  national  effort  made 
to  raise  funds  for  this  young  widow  and 
her  infant  son. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  one  of  my 
colleagues — I  must  give  him  whatever 
credit  there  is  for  it — has  suggested  to 
me  this  morning  that  a  fund  should  be 
started  and  raised  for  the  widow  and 
small  child  this  young  man  left.  My 
friend  who  made  the  suggestion  is  none 
other  than  the  distinguished,  patriotic 
Member  of  this  House,  the  able  Repre- 
sentative from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman], 
who  says  that  he  will  start  the  fund- 
raisine  by  making  his  own  contribution, 
and  that  he  will  act  as  treasurer  for  the 
receipt  of  any  other  funds  which  anyone 
else  might  want  to  make  available  to  help 
this  young  widow  and  her  young  son  as 
they  travel  alone  through  the  long  dark 
avenues  of  life. 

Of  course,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
make  my  own  contribution,  within  my 
means,  because  it  so  happens  that  I  knew 
this  young  man,  this  young  constable, 
and  I  know  something  of  his  economic 
circumstances  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 


was  a  fine,  splendid,  outstanding  young 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsI  made  some  ref- 
erence here  today,  in  a  1 -minute  speech, 
to  the  interview  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  Doctor  King,  on  yesterday,  and 
paid  his  respects  to  the  objectives  of  the 
great  disciple  of  peace. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  heard 
this  interview  on  "Meet  the  Press."  i 
am  sure  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  people  who  witnessed  this  remark- 
able performance  were  amazed  at  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  great 
peace  prize  winner.  Possibly  the  most 
amazing  part  of  the  performance  was  the 
statement  of  the  nonviolence  leader  to 
the  effect  that  good  laws  should  be 
obeyed  and  bad  laws  should  be  ignored. 
In  other  words,  he,  Doctor  King,  decided 
which  laws  should  be  obeyed  and  which 
disobeyed.  This  coming  from  undoubt- 
edly the  foremost  leader  of  the  so-called 
Negro  movement  is  not  only  amazing  but 
it  is  dangerous  doctrine. 

In  another  phase  of  the  interview  this 
great  friend  and  leader  of  the  Negro  race 
would  boycott  the  whole  industrial  fabric 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Under  this  ap- 
proach the  wheels  of  industry  would  stop, 
Federal  funds  would  be  withdrawn  and 
the  whole  economy  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama stifled. 

I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  who  would 
suffer  most  from  such  a  procedure? 
Would  it  be  the  w^hite  citizens  or  the  Ne- 
gro people  of  Alabama?  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings]  very 
aptly  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago  the 
answer  to  this  question.  He  pled  with 
the  advocate  of  this  policy  that  the  poor 
Negro  school  children  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  receive  their  free  lunches. 
What  are  we  trying  to  do  here?  Are 
we  trying  to  build  up  another  barrier 
that  will  destroy  the  good  relations  be- 
tween the  sections  of  the  country  and  be- 
tween the  races?  I  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  when  the  first  civil  rights  bill 
was  under  consideration.  You  will  find 
in  the  Congressional  Record  where  I 
pointed  out  then  that  one  of  the  chief 
results  of  this  would  be  the  breaking 
down  of  the  good  relations  and  the  con- 
tact between  the  races.  That  is  happen- 
ing today,  and  it  is  so  sad,  it  is  so  regret- 
table, it  is  so  unfortunate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Colmer]  for  yielding  to  me  so 
that  I  may  assure  him  of  my  full  coopera- 
tion in  helping  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
widow  and  young  son  of  a  Mississippi 
law  enforcement  officer,  Frederick  L. 
Humphrey,  who  was  murdered  at  Hat- 
tiesburg.  Miss.,  on  Friday  night  last,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  another 
case  of  disrespect  for  law  enforcement 
officials  which,  apparently,  is  running 
rampant  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
29-year-old  ofiBcer  was  slain  by  a  20- 
year-old  Negro  while  carrying  out  his 
duty  as  a  peace  oflBcer. 
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I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  American  people  to  join  with  me  in 
extending  heartfelt  sympathy  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  unfortunate  widow  and 
young  son  in  the  true  American  spirit.  I 
am  sure  the  press  of  America  will  give 
this  appeal  the  same  coverage  it  has 
given  to  similar  appeals,  remembering 
that  tills  young  widow  and  child  are 
equally  as  deserving  of  our  prayers  and 
financial  assistance  as  the  families  of 
other  slain  public  officials  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  families  of  other  individuals 
who  are  victims  of  similar  incidents.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  press  will  give 
full  coverage  to  this  appeal. 

Certainly  I  shall  contribute  to  this 
fund,  as  I  have  to  others,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  act  as  treasurer  of 
the  fund.  I  shall  see  that  Mrs.  Frederick 
L.  Humphrey,  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  is 
furnished  with  the  name  and  address  of 
each  contributor  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  each  contribution.  I  shall  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
all  donors  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  those  who  wish  to  contribute  anon- 
ymously. I  shall  not  list  the  amounts 
of  the  contributions  individually  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  this  informa- 
tion will  be  available  at  the  depository, 
to  be  named  in  a  subsequent  insertion  in 
the  Record. 

Please  mail  your  contribution  to  Otto 
E.  Passman,  Member  of  Congress,  2108 
Bayburn  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  to  William  M.  Colmer,  Member 
of  Congress,  2307  Rayburn  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  Make  checks  pay- 
able to  the  Mrs.  Frederick  Humphrey 
Fund. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
mer] for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  I  shall  also  thank 
the  American  press  in  advance  for  any 
coverage  they  may  give  to  this  meritori- 
ous appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  the  necessity  for  having  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  make  this  state- 
ment. I  have  refrained  time  after  time 
from  replying  to  these  inflammatory  at- 
tacks made  upon  the  people  of  my  section 
of  our  great  common  country.  Whatever 
the  objectives  of  these  provocative 
speeches  may  be  and  how  well  inten- 
tioned  they  may  be  motivated,  the  truth 
is  inescapable.  The. wedge  of  dissension 
between  the  races  is  being  driven  deeper 
and  deeper  to  the  irreparable  injury  of 
both  races  in  our  great  common  country. 


CONSENTING  TO  COMPACT  ON 
TAXATION  OP  MOTOR  FUELS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  824)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to 
taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  in- 
terstate buses  and  to  an  agreement  relat- 


ing   to    bus    taxation    proration    and 
reciprocity. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  824,  with  Mr. 
Udall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  gives  the  con- 
sent of  Congress — as  contemplated  by 
article  I,  section  10  of  the  Constitution — 
to  two  interstate  compacts,  and  also  di- 
rects the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  each  compact.  The  bill  has  two 
titles.  Title  I  deals  with  taxation  of 
motor  fuels  consumed  by  interstate 
buses:  title  II  deals  with  interstate  bus 
registration. 

The  States  involved  are: 

Title  I  motor  fuels:  Maine,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts. 

Title  II  bus  registration:  Maine,  Mary- 
land, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York. 

The  compact  involved  in  title  I,  which 
relates  to  State  taxation  of  motor  fuels 
consumed  by  interstate  buses,  would 
prorate  motor  fuel  taxation  on  the  basis 
of  miles  operated  within  each  compact- 
ing State.  The  tax  would  be  based  on 
the  nimiber  of  gallons  used  in  the  State. 
The  number  of  gallons  used  would  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  nimiber  of  miles 
operated  within  the  Stat€  by  the  average 
mileage  per  gallon  achieved  by  the  bus 
in  all  operations. 

The  compact  involved  in  title  n  which 
relates  to\bus  registration  proration  and 
reciprocity,  would  prorate  State  registra- 
tion fees  on  the  basis  of  miles  operated 
within  each  compacting  State.  The  reg- 
istration fee  would  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  of  miles  traveled 
within  the  State  to  the  total  annual 
miles  traveled  by  the  bus. 

Both  compacts  would  thus  base  taxa- 
tion on  the  actual  use  of  a  State's  high- 
ways. 

In  accordance  with  committee  policy 
and  with  a  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  respect  to  an 
earlier  bill,  consent  is  limited  to  those 
States  that  have  already  entered  the  re- 
spective compacts.  The  bill  also  contains 
the  usual  reservation  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
consent  granted. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
prove the  legislation.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  no  objection  when  consent 
is  limited,  as  in  H.R.  824,  to  the  States 
which  have  actually  elected  to  join  the 
compacts. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  recognize  and  sup- 
port the  objects  of  the  legislation,  but 
object  to  being  directed  to  join  the  com- 
pacts. They  indicate  that  enactment 
will  result  in  loss  to  the  District  of 
$68,000  per  annimi  in  registration  fees 
and  about  $250,000  in  fuel  tax  revenue. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  associate  myself  fully 
with  the  very  concise  and  complete  ex- 
planation that  has  been  given  of  this  bill 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  fully  explained  the 
nature  of  the  bill. 

The  principle  that  underlies  the  com- 
pact to  which  the  Congress  is  asked  to 
give  approval  is  an  equitable  principle 
and  it  is  one  which  is  in  force  in  many 
areas  of  our  economy.  It  is  applied  in 
this  case  to  bus  transportation. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  was  unanimous  support  for  this  bill 
in  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  House 
approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  824 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I 

Section  101.  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  a  compact  on  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses.  But 
before  any  other  State,  any  Province  of  Can- 
ada, or  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Federal 
District  of  Mexico  sliall  be  made  a  party  to 
such  compact,  the  further  consent  of  Con- 
gress shall  first  be  obtained.  Such  compact 
shall  be  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

"COMPACT  ON  TAXATION  OF  MOTOR  FUELS  CON- 
SOMED  BY   INTERSTATE  BUSES 

"Article  I — Purposes 

"The  purposes  of  this  agreement  are  to — 

"(a)  avoid  multiple  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and  to 
assure  each  State  of  its  fair  share  of  motor 
fuel  taxes; 

"(b)  establish  and  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  criterion  of  motor  fuel  taxation 
for  interstate  buses  which  is  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  highway  and  related  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  each  of  the  party 
States;  and 

"(c)  encourage  the  availability  of  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  buses  for  Intrastate  service 
by  removing  motor  fuel  taxation  as  a  deter- 
rent in  the  routing  of  interstate  buses. 
"Article  II — Definitions 

"(a)  State:  State  shall  include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bia,  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

"(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting  State 
shall  mean  a  State  which  is  a  party  to  this 
agreement. 

"(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  ofBclal  or  agency  of  a  State  ad- 
ministering the  motor  fuel  taxes  involved. 

"(d)  Person:  Person  shall  include  any  in- 
dividual, firm,  copartnership.  Joint  venture, 
association,  corporation,  estate,  trust,  busi- 
ness trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

"(e)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  vehi- 
cle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  interstate 
transportation  of  passengers  and  subject  to 
the  Jtu-isdictlon  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  br  any  agency  successor  thereto, 
or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

"(f)   Gallon:  Gallon  shall  mean  the  liquid 
measure  containing  231  cubic  Inches. 
"Article  III — Governing  principle 

"For  purposes  of  this  compact,  the  primary 
principle  for  the  imposition  of  motor  fuel 
taxes  shall  be  consumption  of  such  fuel 
within  the  State.  Motor  fuel  consumed  by 
buses  shall  be  taxed  on  the  existing  basis, 
as  it  may  be  from  time  to  time,  and  under 
the  procedures  for  collection  of  such  taxes 
by  each  party  State,  except  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  compact  makes  provision 
therefor,  or  for  any  matter  connected  there- 
with, such  provision  shall  govern. 

"Article  IV — How  fuel  consumed  to  be 
ascertained 

"The  amount  of  fuel  used  in  the  operation 
of  any  bus  within  this  State  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  the  number  of 
miles  operated  by  such  bus  within  the  State 
divided  by  the  average  mileage  per  gallt^ 
obtained  by  the  bus  during  the  tax  period 
In  all  operations,  whether  within  or  without 
the  party  State.  Any  owner  or  operator  of 
two  or  more  buses  shall  calculate  average 
mileage  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
by  computing  single  average  figures  covering 
all  buses  owned  or  operated  by  him. 
"Article  V — Imposition  of  tax 

"Every  owner  or  operator  of  buses  shall 
pay  to  the  party  State  taxes  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  tax  per  gallon  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  gallons  used  in  its  operations 
in  the  party  State. 

"Article  VI — Reports 

"On  or  before  the  last  business  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  being  reported 
upon,  each  bus  owner  or  operator  subject  to 
the  pasmtient  of  fuel  taxes  pursuant  to  this 
compact  shall  make  such  reports  of  its  oper- 
ations as  the  State  administrator  of  motor 
fuel  taxes  may  require  and  shall  furnish  the 
State  administrator  In  each  other  party 
State  wherein  his  buses  operate  a  copy  of 
such  report. 

"Article    VII — Credit    for    payment    of   fuel 
taxes 

"Each  bus  owner  or  operator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  credit  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  tax  per  gallon  on  all  motor  fuel  purchased 
by  such  operator  within  the  party  State  for 
use  in  operations  either  within  or  without 
the  party  State,  and  upon  which  the  motor 
fuel  tax  Imposed  by  the  laws  of  such  party 
State  has  been  paid. 

"Article  VIII — Additional  tax  or  refund 

"If  the  bus  owner  or  operator's  monthly 
report  shows  a  debit  balance  after  taking 
credit  pursuant  to  article  VII,  a  remittance 
In  such  net  amount  due  shall  be  made  with 
the  report.  If  the  report  shows  a  credit  bal- 
ance, after  taking  credit  as  herein  provided, 
a  refund  in  such  net  amount  as  has  been 
overpaid  shall  be  made  by  the  party  State  to 
such  owner  or  operator. 

"Article  IX — Entry  into  force  and 
withdrawal 

"This  compact  shall  enter  into  force  when 
enacted  Into  law  by  any  two  States.  There- 
after It  shall  enter  Into  force  and  become 
binding  upon  any  State  subsequently  Join- 
ing when  such  State  has  enacted  the  com- 
pact Into  law.  Withdrawal  from  the  com- 
pact shall  be  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  a 
party  State,  but  shall  not  take  effect  until 
one  year  after  the  Governor  of  the  with- 
drawing State  has  notified  the  Governor  of 
each  other  party  State,  In  writing,  of  the 
withdrawal. 

"Article  X — Construction  and  severability 
"This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so   as   to   effectuate    the    purposes   thereof. 


The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  sev- 
erable and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or 
provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  government,  agency,  person, 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person,  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be 
held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any 
State  participating  herein,  the  compact  shall 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  re- 
maining party  States  and  tn  full  force  and 
effect  as  to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  sever- 
able matters." 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  the  compact  set  forth 
In  section  101  with  reference  to  the  District 
of  Columbia — 

(1)  the  term  "Legislature"  shall  mean  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Governor"  shall  mean  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  103.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  Into  the 
compact  authorized  by  section  101  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  Issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Implementation  of  such  compact.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  824).  The  performance  of  any  func- 
tion vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  (other  than  the  entry  into 
a  compact  authorized  by  this  Act)  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  104.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  compact 
authorized  by  this  title,  be  Inapplicable  to 
the  taxation  of  buses  (as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined In  the  compact)  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  such  time  as  the  District 
Is  a  party  to  such  compact. 

Sec.  105.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by 
the  Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  commit- 
tees to  require  the  disclosure  and  the  fvir- 
nishlng  of  such  information  and  data  by  the 
parties  to  this  compact  as  is  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Congress  or  such  committee. 

Sec.  106.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  title  Is  expressly  reserved. 

TITIiE  n 

Sec.  201.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New 
York,  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  a  compact  providing  for  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity.  But  before 
any  other  State,  any  Province  of  Canada, 
or  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Mexico  shall  be  made  a  party  to  such 
compact,  the  further  consent  of  Congress 
shall  first  be  obtained.  Such  compact  shall 
be  In  substantially  the  following  form: 

"bus    taxation   proration    and    reciprocity 

agreement 

"Article  I — Purposes  and  principles 

"Sec.  1.  Purposes  of  agreement:  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  agreement  to  set  up  a  system 
whereby  any  contracting  State  may  permit 
owners  of  fleets  of  buses  operating  In  two 
or  more  States  to  prorate  the  registration  of 
the  buses  In  such  fleets  In  each  State  In  which 
the  fleets  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  miles  operated  within  such  State  to 
total  fleet  miles,  as  defined  herein. 

"Sec.  2.  Principle  of  proration  of  registra- 
tion: It  Is  hereby  declared  that  In  making 
this  agreement  the  contracting  States  adhere 
to  the  principle  that  each  State  should  have 


the  freedom  to  develop  the  kind  of  highway 
user  tax  structure  that  it  determines  to  be 
most  appropriate  to  Itself,  that  the  method 
of  taxation  of  Interstate  buses  should  not  be 
a  determining  factor  In  developing  Its  user 
tax  structure,  and  that  annual  taxes  or 
other  taxes  of  the  fixed-fee  type  upon  buses 
which  are  not  Imposed  on  a  basis  that  re- 
flects the  amount  of  highway  use  should  be 
apportioned  among  the  States,  within  the 
limits  of  practicality,  on  the  basis  of  ve- 
hicle miles  traveled  within  each  of  the  States. 
"Article  II — Definitions 

"(a)  State:  State  shall  Include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States,  Tenl- 
torles,   and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

"(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting 
State  shall  mean  a  State  which  Is  a  party 
to  this  agreement. 

"(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  ad- 
ministering the  fee  Involved,  or,  in  the  case 
of  proration  of  registration,  the  official  or 
agency  of  a  State  administering  the  prora- 
tion of  registration  In  that  State. 

"(d)  Person:  Person  .shall  include  any 
Individual,  firm,  copartnership.  Joint  ven- 
ture, association,  corporation,  estate,  trust, 
business  trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any 
other  group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

"(e)  Base  State:  Base  State  shall  mean  the 
State  from  or  In  which  the  bus  is  most  fre- 
quently dispatched,  garaged,  serviced,  main- 
tained, operated,  or  otherwise  controlled,  or 
also  In  the  case  of  a  fleet  bus  the  State  to 
which  It  Is  allocated  for  registration  under 
statutory  requirements.  In  order  that  this 
section  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
evasion  of  registration  fees,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  contracting  States  may  make 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  proper  base  State, 
In  accordance  with  article  Ill(h)  hereof,  to 
prevent  or  avoid  such  evasion. 

"(f)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  ve- 
hicle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  interstate 
transportation  of  passengers  and  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  any  agency  successor  there- 
to, or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

"(g)  Fleet:  As  to  each  contracting  State, 
fleet  shall  Include  only  those  buses  which 
actually  travel  a  portion  of  their  total  miles 
In  such  State.  A  fleet  must  include  three  or 
more  buses. 

"(h)  Registration:  Registration  shall 
mean  the  registration  of  a  bus  and  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  fees  and  taxes  as  set  forth 
In  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
contracting  States. 

"(1)  Proration  of  registration:  Proration  of 
registration  shall  mean  registration  of  fleets 
of  buses  in  accordance  with  article  IV  of 
this  agreement. 

"(J)   Reciprocity:   Reciprocity  shall  mean 
that  each  contracting  State,  to  the  extent 
provided  In  this  agreement,  exempts  a  bus 
from  registration  and  registration  fees. 
"Article  III — General  provisions 

"(a)  Effect  on  other  agreements,  arrange- 
ments, and  understandings:  On  and  after  Its 
effective  date,  this  agreement  shall  super- 
sede any  reciprocal  or  other  agreement, 
arrangement,  or  understanding  between  any 
two  or  more  of  the  contracting  States  cover- 
ing, in  whole  or  In  part,  any  of  the  matters 
covered  by  this  agreement:  but  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  affect  any  reciprocal  or  other 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
between  a  contracting  State  and  a  State  or 
States  not  party  to  this  agreement. 

"(b)  Applicability  to  exempt  vehicles: 
This  agreement  shall  not  require  registra- 
tion In  a  contracting  State  of  any  vehicles 
which  are  In  whole  or  part  exempt  from 
registration  under  the  laws  or  regulations  of 
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such  State  without  respect  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

"(c)  Inapplicability  to  caravaned  vehicles: 
The  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  agreement 
shall  not  be  extended  to  a  vehicle  operated 
on  its  own  wheels,  or  In  tow  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  transported  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
or  offering  the  same  for  sale  to  or  by  any 
agent,  dealer,  purchaser,  or  prospective  pur- 
chaser. 

'■(d)  Other  fees  and  taxes:  This  agreement 
does  not  waive  any  fees  or  taxes  charged  or 
levied  by  any  State  In  connection  with  the 
ownership  or  operation  of  vehicles  other  than 
registration  fees  as  defined  herein.  All  other 
fees  and  taxes  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  thereof. 

"(e)  Statutory  vehicle  regulations:  This 
agreement  shall  not  authorize  the  operation 
of  a  vehicle  In  any  contracting  State  con- 
trary to  the  laws  or  regulations  thereof,  ex- 
cept those  pertaining  to  registration  and 
payment  of  fees;  and  with  respect  to  such 
laws  or  regulations,  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  this  agreement. 

"(f)  Violations:  Each  contracting  State 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  by  order  of 
the  administrator  thereof,  all  or  any  part 
of  the  benefits  or  privileges  granted  pursuant 
to  this  agreement  from  the  owner  of  any 
vehicle  or  fleet  of  vehicles  operated  In  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  agreement.  The 
administrator  shall  immediately  give  notice 
of  any  such  violation  and  withdrawal  of  any 
such  benefits  or  privileges  to  the  administra- 
tor of  each  other  contracting  State  In  which 
vehicles  of  such  owner  are  operated. 

"(g)  Cooperation:  The  administrator  of 
each  of  the  contracting  States  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  administrators  of  the  others 
and  each  contracting  State  hereby  agrees  to 
furnish  such  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other 
within  Its  statutory  authority  as  will  aid  In 
the  proper  enforcement  of  this  agreement 

"(h)  Interpretation:  In  any  dispute  be- 
tween or  among  contracting  States  arising 
under  this  agreement,  the  final  decision  re- 
garding interpretation  of  questions  at  Issue 
relating  to  this  agreement  shall  be  reached 
by  Joint  action  of  the  contracting  States, 
acting  through  the  administrator  thereof, 
and  shall  upon  determination  be  placed  In 
writing. 

"(1)  Effect  of  headings:  Article  and  sec- 
tion headings  contained  herein  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  govern,  limit,  modify,  or  in  any 
manner  affect  the  scope,  meaning,  or  Intent 
of  the  provisions  of  any  article  or  part 
hereof. 

"(J)  Entry  Into  force:  This  agreement 
shall  enter  Into  force  and  become  binding 
between  and  among  the  contracting  States 
when  enacted  or  otherwise  entered  into  by 
any  two  States.  Thereafter,  It  shall  enter 
Into  force  and  become  binding  with  respect 
to  any  State  when  enacted  Into  law  by  such 
State.  If  the  statutes  of  any  State  so  au- 
thorize or  provide,  such  State  may  become 
party  to  this  agreement  upon  the  execution 
thereof  by  an  executive  or  administrative 
official  thereof  acting  on  behalf  of  and  for 
such  State. 

"Article  IV — Proration  of  registration 
"(a)  Applicability:  Any  owner  of  a  fleet 
■nay  register  the  buses  of  said  fleet  In  any 
contracting  State  by  paying  to  said  State 
total  registratioh  fees  in  an  amount  equal 
to  that  obtained  by  applying  the  proportion 
of  in-State  fleet  miles  divided  by  the  total 
fleet  miles,  to  the  total  fees  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  for  regular  registra- 
tion of  each  and  all  of  such  vehicles  in  such 
contracting  State. 

"AH  fleet  pro  rata  registration  fees  shall 
oe  based  upon  the  mileage  proportions  of 
the  fleet  during  the  period  of  twelve  months 
ending  on  August  3 1  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  registration  year  for 
*hich  registration  is  sought:  Except,  that 
oiUeage  proportions  for  a  fleet  not  operated 
during  such  period  in  the  State  where  ap- 


plication for  registration  Is  made  will  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  upon  the 
sworn  application  of  the  applicant  showing 
the  operations  during  such  period  In  other 
States  and  the  estimated  operations  during 
the  registration  year  for  which  registration 
is  sought.  In  the  State  in  which  application 
Is  being  made;  or  If  no  operations  were  con- 
ducted during  such  period,  a  full  statement 
of  the  proposed  method  of  operation. 

"If  any  buses  operate  in  two  or  more 
States  which  permit  the  proration  of  regis- 
tration on  the  basis  of  a  fleet  of  buses  con- 
sisting of  a  lesser  number  of  vehicles  than 
provided  In  article  11(g).  such  fleet  may  be 
prorated  as  to  registration  In  such  States,  In 
which  event  the  buses  in  such  fleet  shall 
not  be  required  to  register  In  any  other  con- 
tracting States  If  each  such  vehicle  is  regis- 
tered in  some  contracting  State  (except  to 
the  extent  it  is  exempt  from  registration  as 
provided  In  article  Ill(b) ). 

"If  the  administrator  of  any  State  deter- 
mines, based  on  his  method  of  the  operation 
thereof,  that  the  Inclusion  of  a  bus  or  buses 
as  a  part  of  a  fleet  would  adversely  affect  the 
proper  fleet  fee  which  should  be  paid  to  his 
State,  having  due  regard  for  fairness  and 
equity,  he  may  refuse  to  permit  any  or  all 
of  such  buses  to  be  Included  In  his  State  as 
a  part  of  such  fleet. 

"(b)  Total  fleet  miles:  Total  fleet  miles, 
with  respect  to  each  contracting  State,  shall 
mean  the  total  miles  operated  by  the  fleet 
(1)  In  such  State,  (2)  In  all  other  contracting 
States,  (3)  in  other  States  having  propor- 
tional registration  provisions.  (4)  In  States 
with  which  such  contracting  State  has  rec- 
iprocity, and  (5)  In  such  other  States  as 
the  administrator  determines  should  be  In- 
cluded under  the  circumstances  In  order  to 
protect  or  promote  the  Interest  of  his  State; 
except  that  In  States  having  laws  requiring 
proration  on  the  basis  of  a  different  deter- 
mination of  total  fleet  miles,  total  fleet  miles 
shall  be  determined  on  such  basis. 

"(c)  Leased  vehicles:  If  a  bus  is  operated 
by  a  person  other  than  the  owner  as  a  part 
of  a  fleet  which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  then  the  operator  of  such  fleet 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  said  bus 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

"(d)  Extent  of  privileges:  Upon  the  regis- 
tration of  a  fleet  In  a  contracting  State  pur- 
suant to  this  article,  each  bus  in  the  fleet 
may  be  operated  In  both  Interstate  and  Intra- 
state operations  In  such  State  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  article  Ill(e) ) . 

"(e)  Application  for  proration:  The  ap- 
plication for  proration  of  registration  shall 
be  made  In  each  contracting  State  upon  sub- 
stantially the  application  forms  and  supple- 
ments authorized  by  Joint  action  of  the 
administrators  of  the  contracting  States. 

"(f)  Issuance  of  Identification:  Upon  reg- 
istration of  a  fleet,  the  State  which  is  the 
base  State  of  a  particular  bus  of  the  fleet 
shall  issue  the  required  license  plates  and 
registration  card  for  such  bus  and  each  con- 
tracting State  in  which  the  fleet  of  which 
such  bus  Is  a  part  operates  shall  issue  a  spe- 
cial identiflcation  Identifying  such  bus  as  a 
part  of  a  fleet  which  has  fully  complied  with 
the  registration  requirements  of  such  State. 
The  required  license  plates,  registration  cards, 
and  identification  shall  be  appropriately  dis- 
played In  the  manner  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  each  respective  State. 

"(g)  Additions  to  fleet:  If  any  bus  Is  added 
to  a  prorated  fleet  after  the  flllng  of  the 
original  application,  the  owner  shall  flle  a 
supplemental  application.  The  owner  shall 
register  such  bus  In  each  contracting  State 
In  like  manner  as  provided  for  buses  listed 
In  an  original  application  and  the  registra- 
tion fee  payable  shall  be  determined  on  the 
mileage  proportion  used  to  determine  the 
registration  fees  payable  for  buses  registered 
under  the  original  application. 

"(h)  Withdrawals  from  fleet:  If  any  bus 
Is  withdrawn  from  a  prorated  fleet  during 


the  period  for  which  it  is  registered  or  iden- 
tifled,  the  owner  shall  notify  the  administra- 
tor of  each  State  in  which  it  is  registered  or 
Identified  of  such  withdrawal  and  shall  re- 
turn the  plates  and  registration  card  or 
Identification  as  may  be  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  respective  States. 

"(I)  Audits:  The  administrator  of  each 
contracting  State  shall,  within  the  statutory 
authority  of  such  administrator,  make  any 
Information  obtained  upon  an  audit  of  rec- 
ords of  any  applicant  for  proration  of  regis- 
tration available  to  the  administrators  of  the 
other  contracting  States. 

"(J)  Errors  In  registration:  If  It  is  deter- 
mined by  the  administrator  of  a  contracting 
State,  as  a  result  of  such  audits  or  otherwise, 
that  an  Improper  fee  has  been  paid  his  State, 
or  errors  in  registration  found,  the  adminis- 
trator may  require  the  fleet  owner  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections  In  the  registration 
of  his  fleet  and  payment  of  fees.  ,      A 

"Article    V — Reciprocity 

"(a)  Grant  of  reciprocity:  Each  of  the 
contracting  States  grants  reciprocity  as  pro- 
vided in  this  article. 

"(b)  Applicability:  The  provisions  of  this 
agreement  with  respect  to  reciprocity  shalJ 
apply  only  to  a  bus  properly  registered  in  the 
base  State  of  the  bus,  which  State  must  be  a 
contracting  State. 

"(c)  Nonappllcablllty  to  fleet  buses:  The 
reciprocity  granted  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  not  apply  to  a  bus  which  is  entitled 
to  be  registered  or  identified  as  part  of  a  pro- 
rated fleet. 

"(d)  Extent  of  reciprocity :  The  reciprocity 
granted  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  permit 
the  Interstate  operation  of  a  bus  and  Intra- 
state operation  which  Is  Incidental  to  a  trip 
of  such  bus  Involving  Interstate  operation. 

"(e)  Other  agreements:  Nothing  In  this 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
of  the  contracting  States  from  entering  Into 
separate  agreements  with  each  other  for  the 
granting  of  temporary  permits  for  the  Intra- 
state operation  of  vehicles  registered  in  the 
other  State;  nor  to  prevent  any  of  the  con- 
tracting States  from  entering  Into  agree- 
ments to  grant  reciprocity  for  intrastate  op- 
eration within  any  zone  or  zones  agreed  upon 
by  the  States. 

"Article  VI — Withdrawal  or  revocation 
"Any  contracting  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  agreement  upon  thirty  days'  written 
notice  to  each  other  contracting  State,  which 
notice  shall  be  given  only  after  the  repeal  of 
this  agreement  by  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  If  adoption  was  by  legislative  act,  or 
after  renunciation  by  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative official  of  such  contracting  State 
If  the  laws  thereof  empower  him  so  to  re- 
nounce. 

"Article  VII — Constrvx:tion  and  severability 
"This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  government,  agency,  per- 
son, or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  par- 
ticipating herein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
party  States  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to 
the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters." 
Sec.  202.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 'of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  exemptions  from  the  coverage 
of  the  agreement  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
to  make  such  changes  In  methods  for  the  re- 
porting of  any  information  required  to  be 
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furnished  to  the  District  of  Columbia  pursu- 
ant to  the  agreement  as,  in  its  Judgment,  shall 
be  suitable:  Provided.  That  any  such  exemp- 
tions or  clianges  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  article  I  of  the  agree- 
ment and  shall  be  made  in  order  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  uniformity  of  practice 
among  the  contracting  States  with  respect  to 
buses. 

Sec.  203.  The  5oard  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shalf  enter  into  the 
agreement  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  agreement.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  aflfect  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Board  of  Conunis- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat. 
824).  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners (Other  than  the  entry  into  a  com- 
pact authorized  by  this  Act)  or  in  any  office 
or  agency  under  the  jiu-lsdictlon  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  204.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  extent 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  agreement  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  be  inapplicable  to  the 
taxation  and  registration  of  buses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  such  time  as  the 
District  is  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

Sec.  205.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  any 
statute  withdrawing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  participation  In  the  agreement,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  shall  be  the  officer  to  give  notice  of 
withdrawal  therefrom. 

Sec.  206.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  WILLIS  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

coMMrrrEE  amendment 

On  page  19,  line  24,  strike  out  "his"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.     WILLLS 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7  strike  out  lines  18  through  22 
and  on  page  7,  line  23,  renumber  "Sec.  106" 
to  read  "Sec.  105." 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  which  would  strike  out 
section  105  and  renumber  the  present 
section  106-to  read  "section  105." 

Section  105  would  reserve  the  right  of 
Congress  or  its  committees  to  require 
disclosure  of  information  and  data.  It 
was  ordered  struck  out  of  last  year's  bill 
as  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  compact 
does  not  create  any  commission,  author- 
ity, or  other  operating  body. 

An  identical  provision  was,  in  fact, 
omitted  from  title  II  of  the  present  bill. 
The  failure  to  delete  section  105  was  a 
clerical  error. 


I  emphasize  that  the  right  of  Congress 
to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  consent  to 
the  compact  continues  to  be  reserved  in 
both  titles  of  the  bill.  I  therefore  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Udall,  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  824)  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation 
of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  interstate 
buses  and  to  an  agreement  relating  to 
bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  306,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Si>eaker's  table  for  immediate  considera- 
tion the  bill  (S.  307)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  compact  relating 
to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by, 
interstate  buses  and  to  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity,  a  similar  measure  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.'  307 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I 

Section  101.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  of  the  several  States  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a 
compact  on  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
sumed by  Interstate  buses  and  to  the  par- 
ticipation in  such  compact  of  the  Provinces 
of  Canada  and  the  States,  territories,  and 
Federal  District  of  Mexico.  Such  compact 
shall  be  in  substantially  the  following  form : 

compact  on  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
sumed  BY   INTERSTATE   BUSES 

Article  I — Purposes 
The  purposes  of  this  agreement  are  to — 

(a)  avoid  multiple  taxation  of  motor  fuels 
consumed  by  interstate  buses  and  to  assure 
each  State  of  Its  fair  share  of  motor  fuel 
taxes; 

(b)  establish  and  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  criterion  of  motor  fuel  taxation 
for  interstate  buses  which  is  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  highway  and  related  facili- 


ties and  services  In  each  of  the  party  States; 
and 

(c)  encourage  the  availability  of  a  max- 
imum number  of  buses  for  Intrastate  serv- 
ice  by  removing  motor  fuel  taxation  as  a 
deterrent  in  the  routing  of  Interstate  buses. 
Article  II — Definitions 

(a)  State:  State  shall  Include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, tlae  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States,  terri- 
tories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting  State 
shall  mean  a  State  which  is  a  party  to  this 
agreement. 

(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  admin- 
istering the  motor  fuel  taxes  Involved. 

(d)  Person:  Person  shall  Include  any  in- 
dividual, firm,  copartnership.  Joint  venture, 
association,  corporation,  estate,  trust,  busi- 
ness trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

(e)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  ve- 
hicle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  passengers  and  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  agency  successor  thereto, 
or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

(f)  Gallon:  Gallon  shall  mean  the  liquid 
measure  containing  231  cubic  inches. 

Article  III — Governing  principle 

For  purposes  of  this  compact,  the  primary 
principle  for  the  imposition  of  motor  fuel 
taxes  shall  be  consumption  of  such  fuel  with- 
in the  State.  Motor  fuel  constimed  by  buses 
shall  be  taxed  on  the  existing  basis,  as  It 
may  be  from  time  to  time,  and  under  the 
procedures  for  collection  of  such  taxes  by 
each  party  State,  except  that  to  the  extent 
that  this  compact  makes  provision  therefor, 
or  for  that  matter  connected  therewith,  such 
provision  shall  govern. 

Article  IV — How  fuel  consumed  to  be 
ascertained 

Tlie  amount  of  fuel  used  In  the  operation 
of  any  bus  within  this  State  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  the  number  of  miles 
operated  by  such  bus  within  the  State  divided 
by  the  average  mileage  per  gallon  obtained 
by  the  bus  during  the  tax  period  in  all  op- 
erations, whether  within  or  without  the 
party  State.  Any  owner  or  operator  of  two 
or  more  buses  shall  calculate  average  mile- 
age within  the  meaning  of  this  article  by 
computing  single  average  figures  covering  all 
buses  owned  or  operated  by  him. 

Article  V — Imposition  of  tax 

Every  owner  or  operator  of  buses  shall  pay 
to  the  party  State  taxes  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  tax  per  gallon  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  gallons  used  in  its  operations  In 
the  party  State. 

Article  VI — Reports 

On  or  before  the  last  business  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  being  reported 
upon,  each  bus  owner  or  operator  subject  to 
the  payment  of  fuel  taxes  pursuant  to  this 
compact  shall  make  such  reports  of  Its  opera- 
tions as  the  State  administrator  of  motor 
fuel  taxes  may  require  and  shall  furnish  the 
State  administrator  In  each  other  party  State 
wherein  his  buses  operate  a  copy  of  such 
report. 
Article  VII — Credit  for  payment  of  fuel  taxes 

Each  bus  owner  or  operator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  credit  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
tax  per  gallon  on  all  motor  fuel  purchased  by 
such  operator  within  the  party  State  for 
vise  In  operations  either  within  or  without 
the  party  State,  and  upon  which  the  motor 
fuel  tax  Imposed  by  the  laws  of  such  party 
State  lias  been  paid. 
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Article  VUI — Additional  tax  or  refund 
If  the  bus  owner  or  operator's  monthly  re- 
port shows  a  debit  balance  after  taking  credit 
pursuant  to  article  VII,  a  remittance  in  such 
net  amount  shall  be  made  with  the  report. 
If  the  report  shows  a  credit  balance,  after 
taking  credit  as  herein  provided,  a  refund 
iu  such  net  amount  as  has  been  overpaid 
shall  be  made  by  the  party  State  to  such 
owner  or  operator. 

Article  IX — Entry  into  force  and  withdrawal 
This  compact  shall  enter  into  force  when 
enacted  into  law  by  two  States.  Thereafter 
It  shall  enter  into  force  and  become  binding 
upon  any  State  subsequently  Joining  when 
such  State  has  enacted  the  compact  into  law. 
Withdrawal  from  the  compact  shall  be  by 
act  of  the  legislature  of  a  party  State,  but 
shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year  after 
th?  Governor  of  the  withdrawing  State  has 
notified  the  Governor  of  each  other  party 
State,  in  writing,  of  the  withdrawal. 
Article  X — Construction  and  severability 
This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  pvuposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  Is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  par- 
ticipating herein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
party  States  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as 
to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable  mat- 
ters. 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  the  compact  set  forth 
In  section  101  with  reference  to  the  District 
of  Columbia — 

(1)  the  term  "legislature"  shall  mean  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Governor"  shall  mean  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  103.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  Into  the 
compact  authorized  by  section  101  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  compact.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824). 
The  performance  of  any  function  vested  by 
this  Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
(other  than  the  entry  into  a  compact  author- 
ized by  this  Act)  or  in  any  office  or  agency 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  said 
Board  of  Conmilssioners  may  be  delegated  by 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  In  accordance 
with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  104.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  compact 
authorized  by  this  title,  be  Inapplicable  to 
the  taxation  of  buses  (as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  the  compact)  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  such  time  as  the  District 
is  a  party  to  such  compact. 

Sec.  105.  The  right  to  alt€r,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

TITLE    n 

Sec.  201.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  of  the  several  States  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  in  a  bus 
taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  agreement 
and  to  the  participation  In  such  agreement 
of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  States, 


territories,  and  Federal  District  of  Mexico, 
^ch  agreement  shall  be  in  substantially  the 
f^lowing  form: 

BtJ^     TAXATION      PBOR.\TION      AND      REdPEOCITY 
AGREEMENT 

Article  I — Purposes  and  principles 
Section  1.  Purposes  of  agreement:  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  agreement  to  set  up  a  system 
whereby  any  contracting  State  may  permit 
owners  of  fleets  of  buses  operating  In  two  or 
more  States  to  prorate  the  registration  of  the 
buses  in  such  fleets  in  each  State  In  which 
the  fleets  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  miles  operating  within  such  State  to 
total  fleet  miles,  as  defined  herein. 

Sec.  2.  Principle  of  proration  of  registra- 
tion: It  is  hereby  declared  that  in  making 
this  agreement  the  contracting  States  adhere 
to  the  principle  that  each  State  should  have 
the  freedom  to  develop  the  kind  of  highway 
user  tax  structure  that  it  detennlnes  to  be 
most  appropriate  to  Itself,  that  the  method 
of  taxation  of  Interstate  buses  should  not  be 
a  determining  factor  in  developing  Its  user 
tax  structure,  and  that  annual  taxes  or  other 
taxes  of  the  fixed-fee  type  upon  buses  which 
are  not  Imposed  on  a  basis  that  reflects  the 
amount  of  highway  use  should  be  apj>or- 
tloned  among  the  States,  within  the  limits 
of  practicality,  on  the  basis  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled  within  each  of  the  States. 

Article  II — Definitions 

(a)  State:  State  shall  include  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  and  the  States,  Territories, 
and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting  State 
shall  mean  a  State  which  is  a  party  to  this 
agreement. 

(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  admin- 
istering the  fee  Involved,  or.  In  the  case  of 
proration  of  registration,  the  official  or  agen- 
cy of  a  State  administering  the  proration  of 
registration  In  that  State. 

(d)  Person:  Person  shall  Include  any  In- 
dividual, firm,  copartnership.  Joint  venture, 
association,  corporation,  estate,  trust,  busi- 
ness trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

(e)  Base  State:  Base  State  shall  mean  the 
State  from  or  In  which  the  bus  Is  most  fre- 
quently dispatched,  garaged,  serviced,  main- 
tained, operated,  or  otherwise  controlled,  or 
also  in  the  case  of  a  fleet  bus  the  State  to 
which  It  Is  allocated  for  registration  under 
statutory  requirements.  In  order  that  this 
section  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
evasion  of  registration  fees,  the  administra- 
tors of  the  contracting  States  may  make  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  proper  base  State,  In 
accordance  with  article  Ill(h)  hereof,  to  pre- 
vent or  avoid  such  evasion. 

(f)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  vehi- 
cle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  passengers  and  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  any  agency  successor  there- 
to, or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

(g)  Fleet:  As  to  each  contracting  State, 
fleet  shall  Include  only  those  buses  which 
actually  travel  a  portion  of  their  total  miles 
in  such  State.  A  fleet  must  include  three 
or  more  buses. 

(h)  Registration:  Registration  shall  mean 
the  registration  of  a  bus  and  the  pajTnent  of 
annual  fees  and  taxes  as  set  forth  In  or  pursu- 
ant to  the  laws  of  the  respective  contracting 
States. 

(I)  Proration  of  registration:  Proration  of 
registration  shall  mean  registration  of  fleets 
of  buses  In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  this 
agreement. 


(J)  Reciprocity:  Reciprocity  shall  mean 
that  each  contracting  State,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  this  agreement,  exempts  a  bus 
from  registration  and  registration  fees. 

Article  III — General  provisions 
(&)  Effect  on  other  agreements,  arrange- 
ments, and  understandings:  On  and  after 
Its  effective  date,  this  agreement  shall  super- 
sede any  reciprocal  or  other  agreement,  ar- 
rangement, or  understanding  between  any 
two  or  more  of  the  contracting  States  cover- 
ing, in  whole  or  In  part,  any  of  the  matters 
covered  by  this  agreement;  but  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  affect  ady  reciprocal  or  other 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
between  a  contracting  State  and  a  State  or 
States  not  party  to  this  agreement. 

(b)  Applicability  to  exempt  vehicles :  This 
agreement  shall  not  require  registration  in 
a  contracting  State  of  any  vehicles  which 
are  In  whole  or  i>art  exempt  from  registra- 
tion under  the  laws  or  regulations  of  such 
State  without  respect  to  this  agreement. 

(c)  Inapplicability  to  caravaned  vehicles: 
The  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  agreement 
shall  not  be  extended  to  a  vehicle  operated 
on  Its  own  wheels,  or  In  tow  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle, transported  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
offering  the  same  for  sale  to  or  by  any  agent, 
dealer,  purchaser,  or  prospective  purchaser. 

(d)  Other  fees  and  taxes:  This  agree- 
ment does  not  waive  any  fees  or  taxes 
charged  or  levied  by  any  State  in  connection 
with  the  ownership  or  operation  of  vehicles 
other  than  registration  fees  as  defined  here- 
in. All  other  fees  and  taxes  shall  be  p&ld  to 
each  State  In  accordance  with  the  laws  there- 
of. 

(e)  Statutory  vehicle  regulations:  This 
agreement  shall  not  authorize  the  operation 
of  a  vehicle  In  any  contracting  State  con- 
trary to  the  laws  or  regulations  thereof,  ex- 
cept those  pertaining  to  registration  and 
payment  of  fees;  and  with  respect  to  such 
laws  or  regulations,  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  this  agreement. 

(f)  Violations:  Each  contracting  State  re- 
serves the  right  to  withdraw,  by  order  of  the 
administrator  thereof,  all  or  any  part  of  the 
benefits  or  privileges  granted  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  from  the  owner  of  any  vehi- 
cle or  fleet  of  vehicles  operated  In  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  agreement.  The  ad- 
ministrator shall  Immediately  give  notice  of 
any  such  violation  and  withdrawal  of  any 
such  benefits  or  privileges  to  the  administra- 
tor of  each  other  contracting  State  In  which 
vehicles  of  such  owner  are  operated. 

(g)  Cooperation:  The  administrator  of 
each  of  the  contracting  Statee  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  administrators  of  the  others 
and  each  contracting  State  hereby  agrees  to 
fximlsh  such  aid  and  assistance  to  each 
other  within  its  statutory  authority  as  will 
aid  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

(h)  Interpretation:  In  any  dispute  be- 
tween or  among  contracting  States  arising 
under  this  agreement,  the  final  decision  re- 
garding interpretation  of  questions  at  issue 
relating  to  this  agreement  shall  be  reached 
by  Joint  action  of  the  contracting  States, 
acting  through  the  administrator  thereof, 
and  shall  upon  determination  be  placed  in 
writing. 

(1)  Elffect  of  headings:  Article  and  section 
headings  contained  herein  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  govern,  limit,  modify,  or  in  any 
manner  affect  the  scope,  meaning,  or  Intent 
of  the  provisions  of  any  article  or  part  hereof. 

(J)  Entry  Into  force:  This  agreement  shall 
enter  Into  force  and  become  binding  between 
and  among  the  contracting  States  w^hen 
enacted  or  otherwise  entered  into  by  any  two 
States.  Thereafter,  It  shaU  enter  Into  force 
and  become  binding  with  respect  to  any  State 
when  enacted  Into  law  by  such  State.  If  the 
statutes  of  any  State  so  authorize  or  provide. 
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such  State  may  become  party  to  this  agree- 
ment upon  the  execution  thereof  by  an  ex- 
ecutive or  adnilnistrative  oCacial  thereof  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  and  for  such  State. 

Article  IV — Proration  of  registration 

(a)  Applicability:  Any  owner  of  a  fleet  may 
register  the  buses  of  said  fleet  in  any  con- 
tracting State  by  paying  to  said  State  total 
registration  fees  in  an  amount  equal  to  that 
obtained  by  applying  the  proportion  of  In- 
State  fleet  miles  divided  by  the  total  fleet 
miles,  to  the  total  fees  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  for  regular  registration  of 
each  and  all  of  such  vehicles  In  such  con- 
tracting State. 

AH  fleet  pro  rata  registration  fees  shall  be 
based  upon  the  mileage  proportions  of  the 
fleet  during  the  period  of  twelve  months 
ending  on  August  31  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  registration  year  for  which 
registration  Is  sought:  E.xcept  that  mileage 
proportions  for  a  fleet  not  operated  during 
such  period  in  the  State  where  application 
for  registration  is  made  will  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  sworn  ap- 
plication of  the  applicant  showing  the  oper- 
ations during  such  period  in  other  States 
and  the  estimated  operations  during  the 
registration  year  for  which  registration  is 
sought,  in  the  State  in  which  application  is 
being  made;  or  if  no  operations  were  con- 
ducted during  such  period  a  full  statement 
of  the  proposed  method  of  operation. 

If  any  buses  operate  in  two  or  more  States 
which  permit  the  proration  of  registration 
on  the  basis  of  a  fleet  of  buses  consisting  of 
a  lesser  number  of  vehicles  than  provided  In 
article  11(g),  such  fleet  may  be  prorated  as 
to  registration  in  such  States,  in  which  event 
the  buses  in  such  fleet  shall  not  be  required 
to  register  in  any  other  contracting  States  If 
each  such  vehicle  is  registered  in  some  con- 
tracting State  (except  to  the  extent  it  is 
exempt  from  registration  as  provided  In 
article  UK b) ). 

If  the  administrator  of  any  State  deter- 
mines, based  on  his  method  of  the  operation 
thereof,  that  the  inclusion  of  a  bus  or  buses 
as  a  part  of  a  fleet  would  adversely  affect 
the  proper  fleet  fee  which  should  be  paid  to 
his  State,  ha^U4»g  due  regard  for  fairness  and 
equity,  he  may  refuse  to  permit  any  or  all  of 
such  buses  to  be  Included  in  his  State  as  a 
part  of  such  fleet. 

(b)  Total  fleet  miles:  Total  fleet  miles, 
with  respect  to  each  contracting  State,  shall 
mean  the  total  miles  operated  by  the  fleet 
(1)  in  such  State,  (2)  in  all  other  contract- 
ing States,  (3)  in  other  States  having  pro- 
portional registration  provisions,  (4)  In 
States  with  which  such  contracting  State 
has  reciprocity,  and  (5)  in  such  other  States 
as  the  administrator  determines  should  be 
Included  under  the  circumstances  in  order 
to  protect  or  promote  the  Interest  of  his 
State;  except  that  in  States  having  laws  re- 
quiring proration  on  the  basis  of  a  different 
determination  of  total  fleet  miles,  total  fleet 
miles  shall  be  determined  on  such  basis. 

(c)  Leased  vehicles:  If  a  bus  is  operated 
by  a  person  other  than  the  owner  as  a  part 
of  a  fleet  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  then  the  operator  of  such  fleet 
fhall  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  said  bus 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

(d)  Extent  of  privileges:  Upon  the  regis- 
tration of  a  fleet  in  a  contracting  State  pur- 
suant to  this  article,  each  bus  In  the  fleet 
may  be  operated  In  both  interstate  and  in-  ' 
trastate  operations  in  such  State  (except  as 
provided  in  article  111(e)). 

(e)  Application  for  proration:  The  appli- 
cation for  proration  of  registration  shall  be 
made  in  each  contracting  State  upon  sub- 
stantially the  application  forms  and  supple- 
ments authorized  by  Joint  action  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  contracting  States. 

(f)  Issuance  of  identification:  Upon  reg- 
istration of  a  fleet,  the  State  which  is  the 
base  State  of  a  particular  bus  of  the  fleet. 


shall  issue  the  required  license  plates  and 
registration  card  for  such  bus  and  each  con- 
tracting State  In  which  the  fleet  of  which 
such  bus  is  a  part  operates,  shall  issue  a  spe- 
cial identification  identifying  such  bus  as  a 
part  of  a  fleet  which  has  fully  complied  with 
the  registration  requirements  of  such  State. 
The  required  license  plates,  registration 
cards,  and  identification  shall  be  appropri- 
ately displayed  in  the  manner  required  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  each  respective 
State. 

(g)  Additions  to  fleet:  If  any  bus  is  added 
to  a  prorated  fleet  after  the  filing  of  the  orig- 
inal application,  the  owner  shall  file  a  sup- 
plemental application.  The  owner  shall 
register  such  bus  in  each  contracting  State 
in  like  manner  as  provided  for  buses  listed 
in  an  original  application  and  the  registra- 
tion fee  payable  shall  be  determined  on  the 
mileage  proportion  used  to  determine  the 
registration  fees  payable  for  buses  registered 
under  the  original  application.- 

(h)  Withdrawals  from  fleet:  If  any  bus 
is  withdrawn  from  a  prorated  fleet  during 
the  period  for  which  it  is  registered  or 
identified ,  the  owner  shall  notify  the  ad- 
ministrator of  each  State  in  which  it  is 
registered  or  identified  of  such  withdrawal 
and  shall  return  the  plates,  and  registra- 
tion card  or  identification  as  may  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States. 

(i)  Audits:  The  administrator  of  each 
contracting  State  shall,  within  the  statu- 
tory authority  of  such  administrator,  make 
any  information  obtained  upon  an  audit  of 
records  of  any  applicant  for  proration  of 
registration  available  to  the  administrators 
of  the  other  contracting  States. 

(J)  Errors  in  registration:  If  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  administrator  of  a  contract- 
ing State,  as  a  result  of  such  audits  or  other- 
wise, that  an  improper  fee  has  been  paid  his 
State,  or  errors  in  registration  found,  the 
administrator  may  require  the  fleet  owners 
to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  the 
registration  of  his  fleet  and  payment  of  fees. 
Article  V — Reciprocity 

(a)  Grant  of  reciprocity:  Each  of  the  con- 
tracting States  grants  reciprocity  as  pro- 
vided in  this  article. 

(b)  Applicability:  The  provisions  of  this 
agreement  with  respect  to  reciprocity  shall 
apply  only  to  a  bus  properly  registered  in  the 
base  State  of  the  bias,  which  State  must  be 
a  contracting  State. 

(c)  NonappllcabiUty  to  fleet  buses:  The 
reciprocity  granted  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  not  apply  to  a  bus  which  Is  entitled 
to  be  registered  or  Identified  as  part  of  a 
prorated  fleet. 

(d)  Extent  of  reciprocity:  The  reciprocity 
granted  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  permit 
the  Interstate  operation  of  a  bus  and  intra- 
state operation  which  is  incidental  to  a  trip 
of  such  bus  involving  Interstate  operation. 

(e)  Other  agreements:  Nothing  In  this 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  of  the  contracting  States  from  entering 
into  separate  agreements  with  each  other 
for  the  granting  of  temporary  permits  for 
the  Intrastate  operation  of  vehicles  regis- 
tered In  the  other  State;  nor  to  prevent  any 
of  the  contracting  States  from  entering  Into 
agreements  to  grant  reciprocity  for  intra- 
state operation  within  any  zone  or  zones 
agreed  upon  by  the  States. 

Article  VI — Withdrawal  revocation 

Any  contracting  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  agreement  upon  thirty  days'  written 
notice  to  each  other  contracting  State,  which 
notice  shall  be  given  only  after  the  repeal 
of  this  agreement  by  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  If  adoption  was  by  legislative  act,  or 
after  renunciation  by  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative official  of  such  contracting  State 
If  the  laws  thereof  empowered  him  so  to 
renounce. 


Article  VII — Construction  and  severability 

This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  par- 
ticipating herein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
party  States  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as 
to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable  mat- 
ters. 

Sec.  202.  The  Board  of  Conunissioners 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  exemp- 
tions from  the  coverage  of  the  agreement  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  to  make  such 
changes  in  methods  for  the  reporting  of  any 
information  required  to  be  furnished  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment as.  In  his  judgment,  shall  be  suitable: 
Provided,  That  any  such  exemptions  or 
changes  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  article  I  of  the  agreement 
and  shall  be  made  in  order  to  permit  the 
continuance  of  uniformity  of  practice  among 
the  contracting  States  with  respect  to  buses. 

Sec.  203.  The  Board  of  Conunissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  Into  the 
agreement  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  issue  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  agreement.  Nothwith- 
standlng  any  provision  of  this  Act.  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Board  of  CommlB- 
Bloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  824 ) .  The  performance  of  any  func- 
tion vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners (other  than  the  entry  into  a  com- 
pact authorized  by  this  Act)  or  in  any  office 
or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  204.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Coltunbia  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
ment authorized  by  this  title,  be  Inapplicable 
to  the  taxation  and  registration  of  buses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  such  time  as 
the  District  Is  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

Sec.  205.  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  any 
statute  withdrawing  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  participation  in  the  agreement,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  the  officer  to  give  notice 
of  withdrawal  therefrom. 

Sec.  206.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Willis:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  307 
and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  824,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

"title  I 
"Section  101.  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  a  compact  on  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  Interstate  buses.  But  be- 
fore any  other  State,  any  Province  of  Canada, 
or  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Mexico  shall  be  made  a  party  to  such 
compact,   the   further   consent  of   Congress 
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shall  first  be  obtained.     Such  compact  shall 
be  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

"  'compact  on  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
sumed  BY   interstate   BUSES 

"  'Article  I — Purposes 

"  'The  purposes  of  this  agreement  are  to — 

"'(a)  avoid  multiple  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and  to 
assure  each  State  of  Its  fair  share  of  motor 
fuel  taxes; 

•"(b)  establish  and  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  a  criterion  of  motor  fuel  taxation 
for  Interstate  buses  which  is  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  highway  and  related  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  each  of  the  party 
States;  and 

"  '(c)  encourage  the  availability  of  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  buses  for  intrastate  service 
by  removing  motor  fuel  taxation  as  a  deter- 
rent in  the  routing  of  interstate  buses. 

"  'Article  II — Definitions 

'"(a)  State:  State  shall  include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bia,  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States,  terri- 
tories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

"'(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting 
State  shall  mean  a  State  which  is  a  party  to 
this  agreement. 

"'(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  ad- 
ministering the  motor  fuel  taxes  involved. 

"'(d)  Person:  Person  shall  Include  any 
individual,  firm,  copartnership,  joint  ven- 
ture, association,  corporation,  estate,  trust, 
business  trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any 
other  group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

"'(e)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  ve- 
hicle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  passengers  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  agency  successor  thereto, 
or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

"'(f)  Gallon:  Gallon  shall  mean  the  liquid 
measure  containing   231   cubic  inches. 

"  'Article  III — Governing  principle 

"  'For  purposes  of  this  compact,  the  pri- 
mary principle  for  the  imposition  of  motor 
fuel  taxes  shall  be  consumption  of  such  fuel 
within  the  State.  Motor  fuel  consumed  by 
buses  shall  be  taxed  on  the  existing  basis, 
as  it  may  be  from  time  to  time,  and  tmder 
the  procedures  for  collection  of  such  taxes 
by  each  party  State,  except  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  compact  makes  provision 
therefor,  or  for  any  matter  connected  there- 
with, such  provision  shall  govern. 

"  'Article  IV — How  fuel  consumed  to  be 
ascertained 

"'The  amount  of  fuel  vised  In  the  opera- 
tion of  any  bus  within  this  State  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  be  the  number  of 
miles  operated  by  such  bus  within  the  State 
divided  by  the  average  mileage  per  gallon 
obtained  by  the  bus  during  the  tax  period 
in  all  operations,  whether  within  or  without 
the  party  State.  Any  owner  or  operator  of 
two  or  more  buses  shall  calculate  average 
mileage  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
by  computing  single  average  figures  cover- 
ing all  buses  owned  or  operated  by  him. 
"  'Article  V — Imposition  of  tax 

'"Every  owner  or  operator  of  buses  shall 
pay  to  the  party  State  taxes  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  tax  per  gallon  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  g?  lions  used  in  its  operations  In 
the  party  State. 

"  'Article  VI — Reports 
"  'On  or  before  the  last  business  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  being  reported 
upon,  each  bus  owner  or  operator  subject  to 
the  payment  of  fuel  taxes  pursuant  to  this 
compact  shall  make  such  reports  of  Its  oper- 
ations as  the  State  administrator  of  motor 


fuel  taxes  may  require  and  shall  furnish  the 
State  administrator  In  each  other  party  State 
wherein  his  buses  operate  a  copy  of  such 
report. 

"  'Article  VII — Credit  for  payment  of  fuel 
taxes 

"  'Each  btis  owner  or  operator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  credit  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
tax  per  gallon  on  all  motor  fuel  purchased 
by  such  operator  within  the  party  State  for 
use  in  operations  either  within  or  without 
the  pctrty  State,  and  upon  which  the  motor 
fuel  tax  imposed  by  the  laws  of  such  party 
State  has  been  paid. 

"  'Article  VIII — Additional  tax  or  refund 

"  'If  the  bus  owner  or  operator's  monthly 
report  shows  a  debit  balance  after  taking 
credit  pursuant  to  article  Vli.  a  remittance 
In  such  net  amount  due  shall  be  made  with 
the  report.  If  the  report  shows  a  credit  bal- 
ance, after  taking  credit  as  herein  provided, 
a  refund  in  such  net  amount  as  has  been 
overpaid  shall  be  made  by  the  party  State  to 
such  owner  or  opyerator. 

"  'Article   IX — Entry    into   force   and    with- 
drawal 

"  'This  compact  shall  enter  Into  force  when 
enacted  into  law  by  any  two  States.  There- 
after It  shall  enter  Into  force  and  become 
binding  upon  any  State  subsequently  join- 
ing when  such  State  has  enacted  the  com- 
pact into  law.  Withdrawal  from  the  compact 
shall  be  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  a  party 
State,  but  shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  Governor  of  the  withdrawing  State 
has  notified  the  Governor  of  each  other  party 
State,  in  writing,  of  the  withdrawal. 

"  'Article  X — Construction  and  severability 

"  "This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  pxirposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phfase,  clause,  sentence,  or  provi- 
sion of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  coh- 
trary  to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compaqt  and  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  par- 
ticipating herein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
party  States  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to 
the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters.' 

"Sec.  102.  As  used  in  the  compact  set 
forth  in  section  101  with  reference  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — 

"(1)  the  term  'Legislature'  shall  mean  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Governor'  shall  mean  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Sec.  103.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  into  the 
compact  authorized  by  section  101  of  this 
title  without  ftu-ther  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  compact.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  au- 
thority vested  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) . 
The  performance  of  any  function  vested  by 
this  Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
(other  than  the  entry  Into  a  compact  author- 
ized by  this  Act)  or  in  any  office  or  agency 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  delegated 
by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

"Sec.  104.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  compact 
authorized  by  this  title,  be  Inapplicable  to 


the  taxation  of  btises  (as  that  term  is  de- 
fined In  the  compact)  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  such  time  as  the  District  Is 
a  party  to  such  compact. 

"Sec.  105.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

"title  n 
"Sec.  201.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  York,  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  into  a  compact  providing  for  bus 
taxation  proration  and  reciprocity.  But  be- 
fore any  other  State,  any  Province  of  Canada, 
or  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Mexico  shall  be  made  a  party  to  such 
compact,  the  further  consent  of  Congress 
shall  flrst  be  obtained.  Such  compact  shall 
be  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

"  'bus    taxation     proration     and    RECIPBOCmr 
AGREEMENT 

"  'Article  I — Purposes  and  principles 

"'Sec.  1.  Purposes  of  agreement:  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  agreement  to  set  up  a  system 
whereby  any  contracting  State  may  permit 
owners  of  fleets  of  bxises  operating  In  two  or 
more  States  to  prorate  the  registration  of  the 
buses  in  such  fleets  in  each  State  in  which 
the  fleets  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  miles  operated  within  such  State  to 
total  fleet  miles,  as  deflned  herein. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Principle  of  proration  of  registra- 
tion: It  is  hereby  declared  that  in  making 
this  agreement  the  contracting  States  ad- 
here to  the  principle  that  each  State  should 
have  the  freedom  to  develop  the  kind  of 
highway  user  tax  structiu-e  that  It  deter- 
mines to  be  most  appropriate  to  itself,  that 
the  method  of  taxation  of  interstate  buses 
should  not  be  a  determining  factor  in  de- 
veloping its  user  tax  structure,  and  that  an- 
nual taxes  or  other  taxes  of  the  flxed-fee  tjrpe 
upon  buses  which  are  not  Imposed  on  a  basis 
that  reflects  the  amount  of  highway  use 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  States, 
within  the  limits  of  practicality,  on  the  basis 
of  vehicle  miles  traveled  within  each  of  the 
States. 

"  'Article  II — Definitions 

"  '(a)  State:  State  shall  Include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

"'(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting 
State  shall  mean  a  State  which  Is  a  party  to 
this  agreement. 

"'(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  admin- 
istering the  fee  Involved,  or,  in  the  case  of 
proration  of  registration,  the  official  or  agen- 
cy of  a  State  administering  the  proration  of 
registration  in  that  State. 

"'(d)  Person:  Person  shall  include  any 
Individual,  firm,  copartnership.  Joint  ven- 
ture, Eissociatlon,  corporation,  estate,  trust, 
business  trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  oth- 
er group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

"•(e)  Base  State:  Base  State  shall  mean 
the  State  from  or  in  which  the  bus  Is  most 
frequently  dispatched,  garaged,  serviced, 
maintained,  operated,  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled, or  also  in  the  case  of  a  fleet  bus  the 
State  to  which  it  is  allocated  for  registration 
under  statutory  requirements.  In  order  that 
this  section  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  evasion  of  registration  fees,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  contracting  States  may  make 
.  the  final  decision  as  to  the  proper  base  State, 
In  accordance  with  article  Ill(h)  hereof,  to 
prevent  or  avoid  such  evasion. 

"  '(f)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  ve- 
hicle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  passengers  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  any  agency  suc- 
cessor thereto,  or  one  or  more  State  regula- 
tory agencies  concerned  with  the  regulation 
of  passenger  transport. 
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•'  '(g)  Fleet:  As  to  each  contracting  State, 
fleet  shall  include  only  those  buses  which 
actually  travel  a  portion  of  their  total  miles 
In  such  State.  A  fleet  must  Include  three  or 
more  buses. 

'••(h)  Registration:  Registration  shall 
mean  the  registration  of  a  bus  and  the  pay- 
ment 01  annual  fees  and  taxes  as  set  forth  in 
or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
contracting  States. 

"•(i)  Proration  of  registration:  Proration 
of  registration  shall  mean  registration  of 
fleets  of  buses  in  accordance  with  article  IV 
of  this  agreement. 

"'(J)  Reciprocity:  Reciprocity  slmll  mean 
that  each  contracting  State,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  this  agreement,  exempts  a  bus 
from  registratlcm  and  registration  fees. 

•  'Article   III — General   provisions 

■•  "(a)  Effect  on  other  agreements,  arrange- 
ments, and  understandings:  On  and  after 
its  effective  date,  this  agreement  shall  super- 
sede any  reciprocal  or  other  agreement,  ar- 
rangement, or  understanding  between  any 
two  or  more  of  the  contracting  States  cover- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  matters 
covered  by  this  agreement:  but  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  affect  any  reciprocal  or  other 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
between  a  contracting  State  and  a  State  or 
States  not  party   to  this  agreement. 

•'•(b)  Applicability  to  exempt  vehicles: 
This  agreement  shall  not  require  registration 
in  a  contracting  SU\te  of  any  vehicles  which 
are  in  whole  or  part  exempt  from  registra- 
tion under  the  laws  or  regulations  of  such 
State  without  respect  to  this  agreement. 

"•(c)  Inapplicability  to  caravaned  vehi- 
cles: The  benefits  and  privileges  of  this 
agreement  shall  not  be  extended  to  a  vehicle 
operated  on  its  own  wheels,' or  in  tow  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  transported  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  or  offering  the  same  for  sale  to  or 
by  any  agent,  dealer,  purchaser,  or  prospec- 
tive purchaser. 

"'(d>  Other  fees  and  taxes:  This  agree- 
ment does  not  waive'  any  fees  or  taxes 
charged  or  levied  by  any  State  in  connection 
with  the  ownership  or  operation  of  vehicles 
other  than  registration  fees  as  defined  herein. 
All  other  fees  and  taxes  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  in  accordance  with  the  laws  thereof. 

"'(e)  Statutory  vehicle  regulations:  This 
agreement  shall  not  authorize  the  operation 
of  a  vehicle  in  any  contracting  State  con- 
trary to  the  laws  or  regulations  thereof,  ex- 
cept those  pertaining  to  registration  and 
payment  of  fees;  and  with  respect  to  such 
laws  or  regulations,  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  this  agreement. 

•■'(f)  Violation*:  Each  contracting  State 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  by  order  of 
the  administrator  thereof,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  benefits  or  privileges  granted  pursuant 
to  this  agreement  from  the  owner  of  any  ve- 
hicle or  fleet  of  vehicles  operated  In  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  agreement.  The 
administrator  shall  immediately  give  notice 
of  any  such  violation  and  withdrawal  of  any 
such  benefits  or  privileges  to  the  administra- 
tor of  each  other  contracting  State  In  which 
vehicles  of  such/bwncr  are  operated. 

"'(g)  CooperaTion:  The  administrator  of 
each  of  the  contracting  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  administrators  of  the  others  and 
each  contracting  State  hereby  agrees  to  fur- 
nish such  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other 
within  its  statutory  authority  as  will  aid  in 
the  proper  enforcement  of  this  agreement. 

"'(h)  Interpretation:  In  any  dispute  be- 
tween or  among  contracting  States  arising 
under  this  agreement,  the  final  decision 
regarding  Interpretation  of  questions  at  is- 
sue relating  to  this  agreement  shall  be 
reached  by  Joint  action  of  the  contracting 
States,  acting  through  the  administrator 
thereof,  and  shall  upon  determination  be 
placed  In  writing. 

"  "(l)  Effect  of  headings:  Article  and  sec- 
tion headings  contained  herein  shall  not  be 


deemed  to  govern,  limit,  modify,  or  In  any 
manner  affect  the  scope,  meaning,  or  Intent 
of  the  provision  of  any  article  or  part 
hereof. 

"'(J)  Entry  Into  force:  This  agreement 
shall  enter  Into  force  and  become  binding 
between  and  among  the  contracting  States 
when  enacted  or  otherwise  entered  into  by 
any  two  States.  Thereafter,  it  shall  enter 
into  force  and  become  binding  with  respect 
to  any  State  when  enacted  into  law  by  such 
State.  If  the  statutes  of  any  State  so  author- 
ize or  provide,  such  State  may  become  party 
to  this  agreement  upon  the  execution  thereof 
by  an  executive  or  atiministratlve  official 
thereof  acting  on  behalf  of  and  for  such 
State. 

"  'Article  IV — Proration  of  Registration 

"'(a)  Applicability:  Any  owner  of  a  fleet 
may  register  the  buses  of  said  fleet  In  any 
contracting  State  by  paying  to  said  State 
total  registration  fees  In  an  amount  equal  to 
that  obtained  by  applying  the  proportion  of 
in-State  fleet  miles  divided  by  the  total  fleet 
miles,  to  the  total  fees  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  for  regular  registration  of 
each  and  all  of  such  vehicles  in  such  con- 
tracting State. 

"  'All  fleet  pro  rata  registration  fees  shall 
be  based  upon  the  mileage  proportions  of  the 
fleet  during  tlae  period  of  twelve  months 
ending  on  August  31  ne.xt  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  registration  year  for  which 
registration  is  sought:  Except,  that  mileage 
proportions  for  a  fleet  not  operated  during 
such  period  in  the  State  where  application 
for  registration  Is  made  will  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  sworn  ap- 
plication of  the  applicant  showing  the  op- 
erations during  such  period  in  other  States 
and  the  estimated  operations  during  the 
registration  year  for  which  registration  Is 
sought,  in  the  State  in  which  application  Is 
being  made;  or  if  no  operations  were  con- 
ducted during  such  period  a  full  statement  of 
the  proposed  method  of  operation. 

"  'If  any  buses  operate  In  two  or  more 
States  which  permit  the  proration  of  regis- 
tration on  the  basis  of  a  fleet  of  buses  con- 
sisting of  a  lesser  number  of  vehicles  than 
provided  in  article  11(g),  such  fleet  may  be 
prorated  as  to  registration  In  such  States, 
in  which  event  the  buses  in  such  fleet  shall 
not  be  required  to  register  In  any  other  con- 
tracting States  if  each  such  vehicle  Is  reg- 
istered in  some  contracting  State  (except  to 
the  extent  It  is  exempt  from  registration  as 
provided  in  article  111(b)). 

"If  the  administrator  of  any  State  de- 
termines, based  on  his  method  of  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  that  the  Inclusion  of  a  bus  or 
buses  as  a  part  of  a  fleet  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  proper  fleet  fee  which  should  be 
paid  to  his  State,  having  due  regard  for 
fairness  and  equity,  he  may  refuse  to  permit 
any  or  all  of  such  buses  to  be  Included  In 
his  State  as  a  part  of  such  fleet. 

"'(b)  Total  fleet  miles:  Total  fleet  miles, 
with  respect  to  each  contracting  State,  shall 
mean  the  total  miles  operated  by  the  fleet 
(1)  In  such  State,  (2)  In  all  other  contract- 
ing States,  (3)  in  other  States  having  propor- 
tional registration  provisions,  (4)  In  States 
with  which  such  contracting  State  has  rec- 
iprocity, and  (5)  in  such  other  States  as  the 
administrator  determines  should  be  included 
under  the  circumstances  in  order  to  protect 
or  promote  the  interest  of  his  St.ite;  except 
that  in  States  having  laws  requiring  prora- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  different  determination 
of  total  fleet  miles,  total  fleet  miles  shall  be 
determined  on  such  basis. 

"  '(c)  Leased  vehicles:  If  a  bus  is  operated 
by  a  person  other  than  the  owner  as  a  part 
of  a  fleet  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  then  the  operator  of  such 
fleet  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  said 
bus  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

"'(d)  Extent  of  privileges:  Upon  the 
registration  of  a  fleet  In  a  contracting  State 
pursuant  to  this  article,  each  bus  In  the  fleet 


may  be  operated  in  both  Interstate  and  in- 
trastate operations  In  such  State  (except  as 
provided  in  article  111(e)). 

"'(e)  Application  for  proration:  The  ap- 
plication lor  proration  of  registration  shall 
be  made  in  each  contracting  State  upon  sub- 
stantially the  application  forms  and  supple- 
ments authorized  by  Joint  action  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  contracting  States. 

"'(f)  Issuance  of  Identification:  Upon 
registration  of  a  fleet,  the  State  which  is  the 
base  State  of  a  particular  bus  of  the  fleet 
shall  issue  the  required  license  plates  and 
registration  card  for  such  bus  and  each  con- 
tracting State  In  which  the  fleet  of  which 
such  bus  is  a  part  operates  shall  Issue  a  spe- 
cial identiflcation  Identifying  such  bus  as  a 
part  of  a  fleet  which  has  fully  complied  with 
the  registration  requirements  of  such  State. 
The  required  license  plates,  registration 
cards,  and  Identiflcation  shall  be  appro- 
priately displayed^  In  the  manner  required 
by  or  pursuant  to'  the  laws  of  each  respec- 
tive State. 

"'(g)  Additions  to  fleet:  If  any  bus  Is 
added  to  a  prorated  fleet  after  the  filing  of 
the  original  application,  the  owner  shall  file 
a  supplemental  application.  The  owner 
shall  register  such  bus  in  each  contracting 
State  In  like  manner  as  provided  for  buses 
listed  in  an  original  application  and  the  reg- 
istration fee  payable  shall  be  determined  on 
the  mileage  proportion  used  to  determine 
the  registration  fees  payable  for  buses  reg- 
istered under  the  original  application. 

"'(h)  Withdrawals  from  fleet:  If  any  bus 
Is  withdrawn  from  a  prorated  fleet  during  the 
period  for  which  It  is  registered  or  Identified, 
the  owner  shall  notify  the  administrator  of 
each  State  In  which  it  Is  registered  or  iden- 
tifled  of  such  withdrawal  and  shall  return  the 
plates  and  registration  card  or  Identification 
as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States. 

"•(1)  Audits:  The  administrator  of  each 
contracting  State  shall,  within  the  statutory 
authority  of  such  administrator,  make  any 
information  obtained  upon  an  audit  of  rec- 
ords of  any  applicant  for  proration  of  regis- 
tration available  to  the  administrators  of  the 
other  contracting  States. 

"  '(J)  Errors  in  registration:  If  it  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  administrator  of  a  contracting 
State,  as  a  result  of  such  audits  or  otherwise, 
that  an  improper  fee  has  been  paid  his  State, 
or  errors  in  registration  found,  the  adminis- 
trator may  require  the  fleet  owner  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections  in  the  registration 
of  his  fleet  and  payment  of  fees. 

"  'Article  V— Reciprocity 

"'(a)  Grant  of  reciprocity:  Each  of  the 
contracting  States  grants  reciprocity  as  pro- 
vided In  this  article. 

'"(b)  Applicability:  The  provisions  of  this 
agreement  with  respect  to  reciprocity  shall 
apply  only  to  a  bus  properly  registered  in  the 
base  State  of  the  bus,  which  State  must  be 
a  contracting  State. 

"  '(c)  NonapplicablUty  to  fleet  buses:  The 
reciprocity  granted  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  not  apply  to  a  bus  which  is  entitled  to 
be  registered  or  identifled  as  part  of  a  pro- 
rated fleet. 

"  '(d)  Extent  of  reciprocity:  The  reciproc- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  article  shall 
permit  the  Interstate  operation  of  a  bus  and 
Intrastate  operation  which  is  incidental  to 
a  trip  of  such  bus  Involving  Interstate 
operation. 

"'(e)  Other  agreements:  Nothing  In  this 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
of  the  contracting  States  from  entering  into 
separate  agreements  with  each  other  for  the 
granting  of  temporary  permits  for  the  Intra- 
state operation  of  vehicles  registered  in  the 
other  State;  nor  to  prevent  any  of  the  con- 
tracting States  from  entering  into  agree- 
ments to  grant  reciprocity  for  Intrastate 
operation  within  any  zone  or  zones  agreed 
upon  by  the  States. 
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"  'Article  VI — Withdrawal  or  revocation 
'•  'Any  contracting  State  may  withdraw 
from  this  agreement  upon  thirty  days'  writ- 
ten notice  to  each  other  contracting  State, 
which  notice  shall  be  given  only  after  the 
repeal  of  this  agreement  by  the  legislature 
of  such  State,  If  adoption  was  by  legislative 
act,  or  after  renunciation  by  the  appropriate 
administrative  official  of  such  contracting 
State  if  the  laws  thereof  empower  him  so  to 
renounce. 

."'Article  VII — Construction  and  severability 
"This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  eflectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phase,  clause,  sentence,  or  provi- 
sion of  this  compact  Is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  there- 
of to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  compact  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person,  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby.  If  this  compact  shall 
be  held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any 
State  participating  herein,  the  compact  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
remaining  party  States  and  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  to  the  State  affected  as  to  all 
severable  matters." " 

Sec.  202.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  such  exemptions  from  the 
coverage  of  the  agreement  as  may  be  appro- 
priate and  to  make  such  changes  In  methods 
for  the  reporting  of  any  Information  required 
to  be  furnished  to  the  District  of  Colxunbla 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  as.  In  its  Judg- 
ment, shall  be  suitable:  Provided,  That  any 
such  exemptions  or  changes  shall  not  be 
contrary  to  the  purposes  set  forth  In  article 
I  of  the  agreement  and  shall  be  made  In 
order  to  permit  the  continuance  of  uni- 
formity of  practice  among  the  contracting 
States  with  respect  to  buses. 

Sec.  203.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  Into  the 
agreement  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  Issue  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  agreement.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the 
authority  vested  In  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat. 
824).  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners (other  than  the  entry  Into  a  compact 
authorized  by  this  Act)  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  In 
accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  204.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the 
extent  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
ment authorized  by  this  title,  be  Inappli- 
cable to  the  taxation  and  registration  of 
buses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such 
time  as  the  District  is  a  party  to  such  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  205.  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  any 
statute  withdrawing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  participation  In  the  agreement,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  the  officer  to  give  notice 
of  withdrawal  therefrom. 

Sec.  206.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  824)   was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INCENTIVE    PAY    FOR    SUBMARINE 
DUTY  TO  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
Mr.   FISHER.    Mi'.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5571)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of   incentive  pay   for  submarine 
duty  to  personnel  qualified  in  subma- 
rines attached  to  staffs  of  submarine  op- 
erational commanders. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5571,  with  Mr. 


Udall  in  the  chair.  -^^^  °^  ^^^•" 


fense  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
indicated  their  desire  to  request  clarify- 
ing legislation  so  as  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  incentive  payment  to 
these  staff  personnel. 

Accordingly,  the  chairman  of  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee  had,  by  letter 
dated  February  25,  1965,  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  further  extend 
the  deadline  date  so  as  to  permit  the 
Congress  an  adequate  opportunity  to  act 
on  the  Department's  request  for  clarify- 
ing legislation. 

On  March  8,  1965,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  received  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  advising  that  he 
would  extend  the  cutoff  date  until  June  1, 
1965.  However,  he  further  indicated  that 
"in  the  event  Congress  has  not  enacted 
legislation  by  June  1,  1965,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve we  could  justify  any  further  exten- 


— si$no 

^^     ^,    ,  ,   ,.      .,.,     ^f  .^^  v,.n         II  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Congress 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  considered  as  a  noncontroversial 
measure.  It  actually  makes  no  change 
in  any  existing  practice.  It  makes  no 
addition  to  the  cost  of  submarine  pay 
now  being  paid. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  clarify  a  hiatus  that  developed  because 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  ruling 
where  some  confusion  developed  in  the 
language  of  the  existing  law  that  has 
been  in  effect  for  20  years.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  it.  So  there  is  nothing  new 
and  there  is  no  additional  cost  involved. 
But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  this  action 
be  taken  because  of  the  ruling  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

However,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record  I  shall  make  a  brief  statement 
clarifying  the  problem  and  the  objectives 
of  this  bill. 

H.R.  5571  is  a  E>epartment  of  Defense 
legislative  recommendation  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  is  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  Its 
purpose  is  to  clarify  the  entitlement  of 
certain  personnel  assigned  duties  on  the 
staffs  of  submarine  operational  com- 
manders to  continuous  incentive  pay  for 
submarine  duty. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  paid 
certain  members  assigned  duties  on  staffs 
of  submarine  operational  commanders 
continuous  incentive  pay  for  submarine 
duties  under  the  authority  contained  in 
section  301  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code. 
The  award  of  this  incentive  pay  to 


must  act  affirmatively  on  this  proposal 
not  later  than  June  1, 1965,  or  further  en- 
titlement to  this  pay  will  be  lost  by  these 
personnel. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
advised  that  there  are  approximately 
22,000  personnel  presently  attached  to 
our  submarine  forces  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  of  which  approximately  1,061  are 
staff  members.  However,  of  these  1.061 
members  serving  on  submarine  com- 
mand staffs,  only  857  are  serving  in 
designated  billets  for  which  submarine 
pay  has  been  authorized.  Approximately 
350  of  these  personnel  are  officers  and 
507  are  enlisted  personnel. 

The  committee  appreciated  the  con- 
cern of  the  Comptroller  General  in  deny- 
ing the  award  of  this  incentive  payment 
to  personnel  not  actually  engaged  in 
seagoing  submarine  operations.  There- 
fore, the  committee  was  desirous  of 
establishing  a  minimum  performance 
requirement  before  these  F>ersonnel 
would  be  considered  eligible  for  this 
entitlement. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
Indicated  that  these  staff  personnel  pres- 
ently eligible  for  this  incentive  pay  do, 
in  fact,  participate  in  seagoing  sub- 
marine operations  to  a  very  substantial 
degree.  However,  it  was  persuaded  that 
inclusion  of  a  statutory  minimum  per- 
formance requirement  might  create 
unforeseen  administrative  problems. 
Therefore,  the  committee  agreed  that  the 
legislative  history  relating  to  this  bill 
would  include  the  minimum  performance 
requirement  for  eligibility  for  this  incen- 
tive payment. 

The  committee  stipulated  that  a  mini- 
mum performance  requirement  accept- 
able to  it  would  provide  that  personnel 


these  staff  personnel  has  been  made  since,  participate  in  submarine  operations  for 


1944.  However,  the  Comptroller  Gen^ 
eral,  by  a  decision  dated  October  St), 
1964— B154092— has  ruled  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  statute  does  not 
permit  the  continued  payment  of  this 
incentive  pay  to  such  staff  personnel 
unless  a  majority  of  their  assigned  duties 
are  actually  performed  on  board  a  sub- 
marine. 

The  Comptroller  General  further 
stated  that  exceptions  would  be  made  to 
these  payments  after  March  1,  1965. 
Subsequently,  the  Department  of  De- 


a  minimum  period  of  4  hours  of  sub- 
merged time  per  month,  compounded 
quarterly.  This  requirement  would  be 
similar  to  the  operational  requirement 
for  eligibility  for  flight  pay. 

Submarine  incentive  pay  is  established 
at  the  same  rates  as  flight  pay;  that  is, 
the  monthly  rates  for  officers  range  from 
$100  to  $245,  and  the  rates  for  enlisted 
men  range  from  $50  to  $105  per  month. 

The  annual  cost  of  continuation  of 
this  incentive  payment  is  approximately 
$1.4  million. 
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The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a 
quorum  being  present,  unanimously  rec- 
ommended favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  unanimously  recommended 
favorable  action  in  order  to  correct  this 
hiatus  which  has  developed,  and  the 
confusion,  based  upon  the  Comptroller 
Generals  letter  of  last  October. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  past,  there  have 
been  abuses  of  flight  pay.  Since  this  is 
patterned  on  a  flight  pay  system,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  rely  upon  the  Navy 
Department  to  be  careful  not  to  repeat 
some  of  the  abuses  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Air  Force.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  taken.  Undoubtedly, 
there  have  been  abuses,  as  the  gentleman 
referred  to.  The  committee  is  quite 
aware  of  them.  We  have  every  assur- 
ance, and  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
we  will  not  experience  that  kind  of  difll- 
culty  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
this  rule  on  the  pay  for  hazardous  sub- 
marine duty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
incentive  and  hazardous  pay,  but  it  must 
not  be  abused. 

May  I  ask  whether  this  is  cumulative? 
In  other  words,  can  benefits,  under  the 
4  hours,  be  accumulated,  say  at  one  time 
up  to  48  hours  of  undersea  duty? 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  cumulative  feature 
is  on  a  quarterly  basis.  There  is  a 
4-hour  per  month  minimum,  which 
would  be  12  hours  for  3  months. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  the  mini- 
mum requirement.  We  had  to  arrive  at 
some  figure,  to  put  in  a  minimum.  In 
actual  practice,  the  vast  majority — in 
fact,  practically  all — who  will  participate 
in  this  hazardous  pay  will  serve  many 
times  the  4-hour  minimum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  over  a  period  of 
one-quarter,  if  a  cruise  extended  for  a 
12-hour  period,  the  individual  would  be 
covered  for  hazardous  pay? 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  right.  That 
would  be  the  minimiun  requirement,  be- 
fore he  would  be  considered  for  the  haz- 
ardous pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5571  and  recommend  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  this  legislation. 

As  indicated  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  bill,  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation is  simply  to  clarify  the  existing 
entitlement  of  certain  personnel  assigned 
duties  on  the  staffs  of  submarine  opera- 
tional commanders  to  the  continuous  re- 
ceipt of  incentive  pay  for  submarine 
duty. 

For  the  past  20  years,  such  pay  has 
been  a  proper  expectation  of  the  career 
submariner.  Continuation  of  this  long- 
established  practice  is  essential  in  main- 
taining the  vitality  and  responsiveness  of 


the   submarine    force   to   the   national 
needs. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  com- 
manders and  staff  members  attached  to 
submarine  operational  commands,  are 
required  to  perform  duties  on  sub- 
marines, participate  in  submerged  opera- 
tions, and  make  periodic  operational 
cruises  on  submarines  as  necessary  for 
the  effective  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  amount  and  duration  of  this  partici- 
pation must,  of  necessity,  vary  with  the 
operational  command,  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  commander,  and  the  duties  of 
the  individual  staff  member. 

Testimony  received  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  indicates  that  these 
personnel  do,  in  fact,  perform  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  duties  aboard 
submarines.  For  example.  Admiral 
Fluckey,  who  is  the  commander  of  Sub- 
marine Forces  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation,  and  pointed 
out  that  his  duties  required  considerable 
time  on  board  submarines.  For  purposes 
of  the  record,  I  think  it  worthwhile  to 
include  this  portion  of  his  statement, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Now,  my  aide  here  Just  happened  to  bring 
my  own  record  to  give  you  an  example.  In 
last  June  I  had  14  days  in  submarines  in  port 
and  2  days  underway. 

In  July  I  had  6  days  on  submarines  In  port 
and  5  days  underway. 

In  August  I  had  19  days  In  port  and  2  days 
underway. 

In  September  I  had  4  days  on  submarines 
in  port  and  5  days  underway. 

In  October  I  had  5  days  in  port  and  4 
days  underway. 

In  November  I  had  1  day  in  port  and  2 
underway. 

In  December  I  had  2  underway  and  1 
in  port. 

In  January  I  had  5  In  port  and  1  under- 
way. 

In  Feburary  I  had  4  in  port  and  1  under- 
way. 

In  March,  so  far,  I  have  had  4  in  port  and 

1  underway. 

Admiral  Lowrance,  who  is  commander, 
Submarine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  also  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and  pointed  out  that 
among  the  personnel  lost  on  the  USS 
Thresher  was  a  member  of  his  subma- 
rine operational  command  staff. 

It  is  evident  to  me,  therefore,  that 
these  people  have  every  entitlement  to 
the  continuous  receipt  of  submarine  pay 
and  I  therefore  urge  your  support  of  this 
clarifying  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  no  requests  for 
time,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5571,  a  bill  to 
authorize  payment  of  incentive  pay  for 
submarine  duty  to  personnel  qualified  in 
submarines  attached  to  staffs  of  sub- 
marine operational  commanders. 

This  legislation  comes  before  the 
House  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
entirely  reasonable  request,  designed  to 
promote  the  eflBciency  of  a  most  impor- 
tant arm  of  our  national  defense,  the 
submarine  force. 


The  submarine  force  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  for  many  years  been  staffed  with  a 
select  group  taken  only  from  volunteers. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  and  morale  of  the  personnel  of 
this  force,  which  has  served  our  coun- 
try so  well  in  the  past,  and  which  is 
of  continuing  paramount  importance  to 
our  national  defense. 

The  commanders  and  staff  members  of 
all  branches  of  the  submarine  force  must 
frequently  participate  in  submerged  op- 
eration, and  make  periodic  operational 
cruises  in  submarines  in  the  course  of 
their  normal  duties.  Moreover,  even  an 
operational  commander  and  his  staff 
must  necessarily  perform  some  of  their 
duties  at  submarine  bases  or  on  board 
submarine  tenders.  The  discontinu- 
ance of  incentive  pay  during  these 
periods  would  necessarily  create  a  very 
unstable  family  financial  situation. 

The  objective  of  an  incentive  pay  sys- 
tem is  to  obtain  the  best  qualified  volun- 
teer personnel.  The  requirements  of  our 
national  interest  demand  that  the  in- 
centive pay  system  be  placed  on  a  firm 
and  certain  basis. 

We  in  Hawaii,  being  situated  as  we 
are  in  the  Pacific,  are  deeply  conscious 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  demands 
which  this  particular  arm  of  the  service 
can  make  upon  its  members — yes,  even 
those  who  are  attached  to  staffs  of  sub- 
marine operational  commanders,  for  it 
is  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  we  have  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander,  submarine 
forces.  Pacific.  The  submarine  base. 
Pearl  Harbor,  which  is  a  part  of  the  local 
command,  is  also  a  very  important  ad- 
junct to  the  Navy's  submarine  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  given  a  favorable 
vote. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5571 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
301(a)  (2)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words,  "per- 
sonnel qualified  in  submarines"  the  words, 
"as  a  member  of  a  submarine  operational 
command  staff,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  March 
1,  1965. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Udall, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5571)  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  incentive 
pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  in  submarines  attached  to  staffs 
of  submarine  operational  commanders, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  308,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  FLIGHT  DECK 
DUTY 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3044)  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  incentive  pay  for  the  perform- 
ance of  hazardous  duty  on  the  flight  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrrTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  3044,  with  Mr. 
Udall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is,  I  am  sure,  a  noncontroversial  measure 
which  is  highly  justified  and  for  which 
there  is  a  very  pressing  and  urgent  need. 

For  the  purposes  of  legislative  history 
I  shall  explain  briefiy  what  the  purpose 
is  and  how  this  legislation  will  operate — 
H.R.  3044. 

This  is  a  Department  of  Defense  legis- 
lative recommendation  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  advises  is  in  accordance 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  authorize  incentive  pay  for  person- 
nel who  perform  hazardous  duties  on  the 
flight  decks  of  aircraft  carriers. 

The  rate  of  incentive  pay  for  these 
personnel  performing  hazardous  duty 
would  under  the  proposal  be  $110  per 
month  for  officers,  and  $55  per  month 
for  enlisted  men. 

These  personnel,  some  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  carrier's  crew,  and  some 
of  whom  are  attached  to  aircraft  squad- 
rons operating  from  the  carrier,  include 
the  fiight  deck  catapult  and  arresting 
gear  crews,  plane  directors  and  handlers, 
phone  talkers,  and  elevator  operators. 
Also  included  are  those  members  of  the 
crash  crew,  fueling  crew,  ordnance  crew, 
hospital  corpsmen,  squadron  mainte- 
nance or  ordnance  personnel,  and  plane 
captains  whose  duties  require  their  pres- 
ence on  the  fiight  deck  during  flight 
operations. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  advises 
that  extension  of  hazardous  duty  pay  to 
these  personnel  is  essential  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons : 

First.  Compilation  of  fatality  and  in- 
jury statistics  shows  that  duty  on  the 
flight  deck  of  an  attack  or  antisubmarine 
aircraft  carrier  during  flight  operations 
is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  types  of 
duty  in  the  Navy.  As  to  fatalities,  it 
ranks  next  after  duty  involving  flying. 
As  to  injuries,  it  ranks  first  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Second.  The    reenlistment    rate    for  " 
these   flight    deck    personnel,    most    of 
whom  are  newly  rated  third  class  avia- 
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tion  boatswain's  mates — E-4 — or  non- 
rated  personnel — E-3  or  E-2 — is  about 
one-third  the  overall  Navy  first  reenlist- 
ment rate.  For  example,  the  first  term 
reenlistment  rate  for  these  personnel  is 
approximately  8.3  percent.  The  inevi- 
table result  of  the  failure  of  these  per- 
sonnel to'reenlist  is  a  dangerous  reduc- 
tion in  the  experience  level  required  of 
these  personnel  to  insure  maximum 
safety  and  efiflciency  during  fiight  deck 
operations. 

The  Navy  hopes,  by  extension  of  haz- 
ardous duty  pay  to  these  personnel,  to 
substantially  increase  the  reenlistment 
rate  and  thereby  directly  increase  the 
experience  level  of  these  personnel  with 
a  subsequent  reduction  in  fatalities,  in- 
juries, and  property  damage  along  with 
an  increase  in  the  combat  potential  of 
naval  air  power. 

The  Navy  advises  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  affect  an  esti- 
mated 9,400  persons  who  would  become 
eligible  for  hazardous  duty  pay.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  97  percent  of  this 
group  is  enlisted  personnel. 

The  Navy  estimates  that  the  additional 
annual  cost  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  of  this  legislation  is  approximately 
$5,326,200. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  agreed  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  completely  justified. 
It,  however,  is  mindful  of  the  possibility 
that  indiscriminate  award  of  this  en- 
titlement could  be  made  under  the  pro- 
EKJsed  authority. 

Therefore,  it  clearly  established  in  the 
record  its  desire  that  reasonable  mini- 
mum monthly  performance  criteria  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  personnel  to  become  eligible  for  this 
hazardous  duty  payment.  The  commit- 
tee was  assured  that  this  would  be  done 
and  this  legislative  intent  was  clearly 
and  fully  developed  during  the  hearings. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  this  proposal 
fiight  deck  crewmen  assigned  to  the  car- 
rier will  qualify  on  the  average  not  more 
than  101 2  months  per  year;  and  flight 
deck  crewmen  assigned  to  air  units  op- 
erating from  the  carrier  will  qualify  on 
the  average  approximately  9  months  per 
year. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  able  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Fisher]  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  favorably  reporting 
this  bill  and  by  its  recommendation 
making  possible  the  first  step  toward 
hazardous  pay  for  men  who  serve  on 
fiight  decks. 

Mr,  Chairman,  anyone  who  has  been 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  during  opera- 
tions at  sea  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  heroism  that  is  displayed  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  men  who 
work  on  the  flight  decks  with  the  pata- 
pults,  with  the  arresting  gear,  and  with 
the    handling    of    aircraft    across    the 


decks,  often  under  conditions  that  are 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
at  sea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  done  a  wise  thing  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  approved 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson].  The 
records  show  that  the  record  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  this  sort  of  mission  exceed  by  far  any 
others,  other  than  the  fatalities  for  ac- 
tual flying  service  and  some  three  times 
as  much  in  terms  of  injuries  as  is  true  of 
any  other  branch  of  the  naval  service. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  vigorously  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  incentive 
pay  for  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
much-needed  legislation,  H.R.  3044, 
which  has  the  full  support  of  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

These  oflBcers  and  enlisted  men  who 
perform  duties  on  the  flight  deck  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  during  flight  operations 
are  constantly  in  danger  of  injury  or 
even  loss  of  their  lives. 

A  study  has  been  made  on  this  pro- 
p)osed  pay  increase  for  those  military 
personnel  who  work  in  close  proximity  to 
moving  aircraft,  and  who  are  exposed  to 
jet  intake,  jet  blasts,  propeller  wash, 
whirling  propellers,  flying  objects,  and 
aircraft  crashes  and  fires. 

The  record  is  full  of  incidents  where 
these  men  have  been  involved  in  acci- 
dents which  have  resulted  in  loss  of  eye- 
sight, limbs,  and  other  damage  to  their 
bodies,  including  many  fatalities.  Sta- 
tistics compiled  during  1960  and  1961 
show  that  duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an 
attack  carrier  or  an  antisubmarine  car- 
rier during  flight  operations  is  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  types  of  duty  in  the 
Navy.  As  to  fatalities  it  ranks  next  after 
duty  involving  flying,  and  as  to  injuries 
it  ranks  first. 

Several  hundred  men  would  fall  into 
this  category  at  the  Mayport  Naval  Sta- 
tion, in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  where  3  carriers  are 
based,  while  some  9,400  individuals,  of 
which  97  percent  are  enlisted  personnel, 
would  be  covered. 

I  vigorously  support  this  legislation, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
3044.  I  want  to  associate  myself  yith  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Having  served  as  a  carrier  pilot  during 
World  War  II,  I  can  certainly  vouch  for 
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the  additional  hazards  these  gentlemen 
of  the  carrier  crew  are  subjected  to. 

The  problems  in  Vietnam  and  poten- 
tially around  the  world  quite  emphati- 
cally point  up  the  continuing  role  that 
only  an  aircraft  carrier  and  its  comple- 
ment can  handle.  The  training  and  re- 
cruiting requirements  demand  our  estab- 
lishing adequate  incentives  for  the  per- 
sonnel serving  this  Nation  under  ex- 
tremely hazardous  duty. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  and  this 
committee  to  pass  this  long-overdue  bill. 
The  security  of  our  Nation  is  dependent 
upon  the  finest  in  trained  personnel 
manning  the  naval  task  forces  through- 
out the  world.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
offer  the  necessary  incentives. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3044  and  recommend  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

The  bill  has  been  explained  to  you 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  public 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  However, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  the  Im- 
portance of  this  legislation  and  the 
hazards  which  are  encountered  by  these 
personnel  who  would  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  hazardous  duty  pay  under  the 
terms  of  this  proposal. 

This  bill  is  directed  to  the  recognition 
of.  and  compensation  for.  the  hazards 
encountered  by  personnel  whose  duties 
require  their  presence  on  the  flight  decks 
of  attack  and  antisubmarine  aircraft 
caniers  during  flight  operations. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  acquainted,  through  personal  obser- 
vations, with  the  functions  performed  on 
the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  and 
the  hazards  to  which  the  men  on  duty 
there  are  exposed. 

The  performance  of  a  flight  deck  crew 
requires  the  integration  and  blending  of 
numerous  skills  into  a  group  evaluation 
which  must  be  executed  with  speed,  pre- 
cision, and  sound  judgment  in  the  face 
of  multiple  dangers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  effectiveness  of  the 
sea-based  strike  forces  and  the  carrier- 
based  antisubmarine  forces  depends  on 
the  number  of  aircraft  which  can  be 
launched,  serviced,  rearmed  and  re- 
launched, it  can  be  said  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  forces  is  .directly  de- 
pendent on  the  efficiency  of  the  person- 
nel who  woik  on  the  flight  deck. 

The  physical  environment  on  the  flight 
deck  is  invariably  one  of  cramped  space, 
high  winds,  continuous  movement,  and 
noise.  These  factors  are  constant,  but 
the  variables  introduced  by  darkness,  roll 
and  pitch,  weather,  accidents,  and  emer- 
gencies, severely  increase  the  already 
hazardous  conditions. 

In  short,  the  working  environment  for 
these  personnel  is  characterized  by  ex- 
posure to  weather,  wind,  extremes  of 
temperature,  noise,  propellors,  jet  blast, 
heat,  motion,  and  the  consequences  of  an 
unguarded  moment  when  senses  are  not 
peaked  to  caution. 

The  extremely  dangerous  conditions 
tmder  which  these  personnel  work, 
coupled  with  long  hours,  fatigue,  and 
poor  pay  has,  as  has  been  explained  to 


you,  resulted  In  an  absolutely  unaccept- 
able low  reenlistment  rate  of  8.3  percent. 
This  is  undei-standable. 

We  hope  by  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  substantially  increase  the  reen- 
listment rate  of  these  personnel,  thereby 
increasing  the  experience  level  of  the 
personnel  performing  these  duties  on 
flight  decks  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  injuries  and  deaths  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  flight  deck  operation,  and 
also  with  a  desired  increase  in  the  efiB- 
ciency  of  flight  deck  opei*ations. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  in  this  House 
could  question  the  entitlement  of  these 
personnel  to  this  additional  hazard  duty 
pay. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me.  I  should  like  to 
join  him  in  his  unrelenting  support  of 
H.R.  3044,  and  simply  add  that  I,  too,  be- 
lievq  it  is  a  long  time  in  coming. 

Anyone  who  has  had  any  service  duty 
as  a  pilot  or  otherwise  on  one  of  our 
aircraft  carriers  knows  the  patriotism 
and  sheer  devotion  to  duty,  that  money 
cannot  buy.  that  is  required  of  these 
men  during  operations,  because  of  the 
conditions  imder  which  they  work:  The 
exposure  to  jet  blast  and  propwash,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pitch  and  roll  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  particularly  on  the 
new  atomic  carriers  or  the  attack  car- 
riers and  the  others. 

As  one  of  the  physicians  in  the  Con- 
gress and  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  oftentimes  been  taken  to 
the  sick  bay  when  going  aboard  carriers 
in  line  of  duty.  I  have  seen  the  65- 
to  70-foot  falls  as  one  is  blov-'n  over 
the  side  as  a  result  of  being  caught 
in  jet  blasts.  This  is  a  modern  com- 
plication or  new  development.  Not 
only  is  the  "Mickey  Mouse."  as  the  men 
are  called  because  of  the  red,  brown, 
yellow,  or  blue,  uniforms  they  wear, 
burned  by  the  blast  before  he  goes  over 
the  side,  but  much  of  his  skin  and  his 
hands  are  burned  by  grasping  the  deck 
in  order  to  try  to  keep  from  going  over. 
They  are  badly  burned  in  the  process  and 
look  like  mummies  in  the  sick  bay  if, 
indeed  the  man  survives  the  impact  of 
hitting  the  water  below. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  this 
is  needed  hazardous  duty  pay.  It  will 
result  in  the  signing  over — reenlisting — 
of  many  men,  whether  they  be  carrier 
personnel  themselves  or  in  the  aircraft 
squadrons  aboard. 

For  this  purpose,  we  can  only  reward 
the  dedication  to  duty  and  the  pati-iot- 
ism  that  these  fine  young  men  show  in 
servicing  our  capital  ships.  I  certainly 
hope  the  bill  passes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  In  connection 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  just  said, 
I  should  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  that  several  years  ago  I  was  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  as  we  went 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  of  the  6th 
Fleet,  in  the  MediteiTanean.  Upon 
arrival  the  ship's  physician  was  awaiting 
Dr.  Hall  and  invited  our  colleague  from 
Missouri  to  consult  with  him  with  refer- 
ence to  the  injiu-ies  sustained  by  a  mem- 


ber of  the  flight  deck  crew  who  had  been 
blown  over  the  side  by  jet  blast  just 
shortly  before  we  came  aboard.  I  say  to 
you  that  our  colleague  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  hazards  of  the  flight 
deck  and  I  share  his  view  that  this  is  an 
area  that  needs  our  prompt  attention. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  after  we  con- 
clude oiu"  action  here  today  the  other 
body  will  also  act  promptly  in  approving 
this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
too  would  like  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  H.R.  3044.  I  had  the 
occasion  to  witness  at  firsthand,  having 
served  on  a  carrier  during  World  War  n, 
the  very  hazardous  duties  and.  occupa- 
tions that  my  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
leman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  has 
just  so  well  described.  I  have  seen  at 
firsthand,  not  only  the  injuries  but  the 
fatal  injuries  that  the  people  who  han- 
dle the  planes  on  the  carriers  have  to 
endure.  I  think  this  is  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain],  and 
urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the. Senate  a^id  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
301(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (10) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and   the   word   "or"   in   place   thereof;   and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(12)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  flight  operations  on  the  flight 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier." 

Sec.  2.  Section  301(c)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  (11)"  and  inserting  the  words 
"(11),  or  (12)"  in  place  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  301(f)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "subsection  (a)(l)-(ll)"  and  insert- 
ing the  words  "subsection  (a)(l)-(12)"  In 
place  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Udall, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R- 
3044)  to  authorize  payment  of  incentive 
pay  for  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
307,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMERCIAL  BANKS— SUPERVI- 
SION, EXAMINATION,  AUDITING 
TO  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  U.S. 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  AC- 
CORDING TO  H.R.  6885  ^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  vest  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  all  functions  re- 
lating to  the  examination  and  supervi- 
sion of  federally  insured  banks. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  H.R.  6885  is 
to  simplify  and  streamline  Federal  bank 
supervision  by  eliminating  the  overlap- 
ping jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  ReseiTe 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  system  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  major  banking 
laws— the  National  Bank  Act  of  1863,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of  1933 — 
were  place(i  on  the  statute  books  over  a 
span  of  many  years  with  little  regard 
for  a  coordinated  body  of  Federal  law  on 
the  subject  of  bank  supervision.  It  is 
high  time  that  this  archaic  situation  was 
corrected  and  our  banking  code  mod- 
ernized. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  this  great 
reform  without  disturbing  certain  at- 
tributes of  the  present  system  which 
many  deem  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  fund 
would  be  preserved  as  a  separate  fund 
and  national  banks  would  continue 
to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  their 
supervision.  Furthermore,  this  bill 
would,  if  anything,  strengthen  our  dual 
banking  system. 

Coordinating  all  Federal  activities  im- 
der the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is,  I 
believe,  the  ideal  solution  to  our  problem. 
Placing  Federal  bank  supervision  within 
an  organic  department  of  the  executive 
branch  with  its  direct  responsibility  to 
the  electorate  cannot  help  but  benefit  the 
banking  industry  and  the  general  public 
as  well. 

This  bill,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  the  product 
of  many,  many  months  of  study  and  de- 
liberation. It  is  my  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  take  an  interest  in  it  and  follow 
the  hearings  very  closely. 

The  bill  is  77  pages  and  will  not  be 
inserted  herein  but  it  will  be  available 
at  the  document  room  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, March  30. 


Following  are  the  first  seven  sections  of 
the  bill  which  include  all  of  the  substan- 
tive changes  that  would  be  made : 

TITLE   I GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Chapter  1 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a£  the 
"Banking  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  all  functionfi 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  all 
functions  of  all  agencies,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

Sec.  3.  All  bank  examining,  auditing,  and 
other  banking  supervisory  functions  (except 
with  reference  to  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks)  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  All  functions  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corpo- 
ration and  all  agencies,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance 
Corporation  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  provisions  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  authorizing  the  perform- 
ance by  any  other  officer,  or  by  any  agency 
or  employee,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  of  any  function  of  the  Secretary 
transferred  to  or  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  by  any  amend- 
ments to  other  Acts  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
effect  such  transfers  within  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  of  any  of  the  records  and 
personnel  of  such  Department  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  appoint,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of,  subject  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred  to 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  to  promote  uniformity  and 
efficiency  In  Federal  service,  the  President 
is  requested  to  exercise  his  authority,  con- 
ferred by  the  proviso  of  section  11(1)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  to  place  employees  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  classified  service. 

Sec.  6.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  perform- 
ing any  function  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
by  this  Act,  and  all  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
other  than  for  the  payment  or  liquidation  of 
insvirance  losses  or  for  materials  or  services 
supplied  by  it  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  such  sums  as  may  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  his  activities  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  functions 
transferred  to  him  by  this  Act  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  following  release  which  further 
explains  the  bill  is  included  in  these  re- 
marks : 

Representative  Patman  Introduces  Banking 
Act  of  1965,  a  Bill  To  Modernize  Exami- 
nation AND  Supervision  of  Federally  In- 
sured Banks 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  today  Introduced  a  bill 
to  vest  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  all 
functions  relating  to  the  examination  and 
supervision  of  federally  insured  banks. 

The  important  results  of  this  bill,  entitled 
the  "Banking  Act  of  1965,"  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  of  the  statutory  powers  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployees of  his  office,  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  All  Federal  examination  and  supervisory 
authority  over  banks  is  transferred  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  including  the  em- 
ployees of  the  FDIC.  This  bill  also  abolishes 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC. 

3.  The  relative  burden  of  the  ezijense  of 
Federal  bank  supervision  and  examination 
would  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by  tills 
bUl.  National  bank  assessments  woiild  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  and  the  expenses  of  their  examina- 
tion and  supervision  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

4.  The  independence  of  the  FDIC  Insur- 
ance Fund  would  be  retained  in  Its  present 
form. 

5.  All  employees  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  by  this  bUl  would  be  vmder 
civil  service. 


WHY  DID  HE  GO  DOWN  THERE, 
ANYWAY? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  Casper,  Wyo.,  held  a  memorial 
tribute  to  a  hometown  boy — the  Rever- 
end James  J.  Reeb,  who  was  murdered  at 
Selma,  Ala.  Three  men  spoke — each  was 
a  boyhood  friend — each  had  attended 
Natrona  County  High  School,  each  had 
graduated  with  him  in  the  class  of  1945. 
They  were  Casper's  mayor,  Patrick  H. 
Meenan;  Dr.  Joseph  Murphy,  a  Casper 
physician  and  surgeon;  and  Frank  L. 
Bowron,  a  Casper  attorney  and  one-time 
U.S.  Senate  employee  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  late  Lester  C.  Hunt. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing which  is  Mr.  Bowron's  eulogy  to 
his  late  friend: 

Friday  evening,  after  I  had  accepted  Rev- 
erend Koopman's  Invitation  to  speak  here 
today,  I  was  In  a  restaurant  having  a  cup 
of  coffee  when  I  heard  a  woman  at  the  next 
table  talking  about  the  murder  of  Jim  Reeb. 

"Why  did  he  go  down  there  anyway,"  she 
said.    "He  had  no  business  getting  Involved." 

This,  then.  Is  the  question  I  want  to  try  to 
answer  this  afternoon — and  at  the  same 
time  attempt  to  tell  you  something  about 
Jim  Reeb. 

Jim  Reeb  and  I  went  through  high  school 
together,  belonged  to  the  same  church  and 
attended  the  same  Sunday  school  class.  He 
was  a  sensitive  boy,  and  Intensely  idealistic. 

There  was.  a  war  and  he  was  not  old  enough 
to  go,  but  he  watched  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  his  town  endure  the  pain  of  los- 
ing sons — sons  dying  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. And  he  learned  that  these  parents, 
and  tliese  sons,  if  they  were  asked  to  repeat 
that  sacrifice,  would  say:  "Yes,  I  would  do 
it  again." 

There  was  a  teacher  in  high  school — a  ded- 
icated woman  of  intelligence  and  vigor — 
who  instilled  in  him  a  strong  feeling  for 
honesty  and  justice  and  who  by  her  dedi- 
cation to  teaching  made  an  example  of  her 
very  life  of  helping  others.  And  if  you  asked 
her  today:  "Would  you  give  these  principles 
to  Jim  Reeb  If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again." 
She  would  say:  "Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

There  was  a  minister  In  our  church,  who 
through  those  years,  with  infinite  patience 
and  dedication,  encoviraged  Jim  Reeb  to 
choose  the  ministry  as  his  career,  and  who 
by  his  own  sacrifice  and  love,  set  before  , 
Jim  an  example  of  what  such  ministry  can 
mean.  And  If  we  could  ask  that  man  today 
If  he  would  do  this  again,  he  would  say: 
"Yes,  I  would  do  It  again." 
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There  was  a  succession  of  Sunday  school 
teachers,  all  of  them  sincere  Christian  men 
and  women,  who  taught  Jim  Reeb  the  mes- 
sage of  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  love  for 
God — and  each  of  these,  if  you  asked  them 
today:  "If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again,  would 
you  guide  Jim  Reeb  by  these  teachings?" 
Each  would  answer:  "Yes,  I  would  do  it 
again." 

There  are  his  parents,  who  taught  him 
their  own  standards  of  honor  and  decency, 
love  and  respect,  and  who  guided  him  by 
the  same  code  by  which  they  have  lived. 
And  if  you  asked  them  today  if  they  would 
do  that  again,  they  would  have  to  answer: 
"Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

And  there  is  a  wife,  whose  qualities  of 
understanding  and  compassion,  and  whose 
courage  matched  his  own,  and  who  could 
say  to  him:  "Do  what  you  feel  you  must; 
do  what  you  know  is  right." 

And  no  greater  demonstration  of  their 
union  could  be  found  than  when  that  wife 
was  asked,  during  the  vigil  in  Birmingham, 
whether  Jim  Reeb  would  go  back  to  Selma 
If  he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  and  she  an- 
swered without  pause  or  .  hesitation — for 
Jim — "Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

Jim  Reeb  was  taught,  right  here  in  Casper, 
Wyo..  that  his  going  to  Selma  was  the  right 
thing,  the  decent  thing,  the  Christian  thing 
to  do.  And  it  Is  because  he  accepted  our 
teaching  and  believed  our  truths  and 
adopted  our  principles — it  is  because  we 
helped  shape  his  tragic  destiny,  that  Casper, 
Wyo.,  must  share  the  shame  of  Selma.  Ala. 

Our  guilt  was  expressed  by  the  woman  in 
the  restaurant  when  she  said:  "He  had  no 
business  getting  involved." 

That  woman  spoke  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans whose  creed  has  been:  "I  don't  want  to 
get  Involved — let  them  solve  their  own 
problems." 

Today,  most  of  these  voices  are  silent — 
struck  dumb  by  the  human  sacrifice  of  Jim 
Reeb  on  the  altar  of  bigotry  and  hate. 

But  tomorrow,  they  will  begin  again:  "We 
don't  have  the  problem  here.  I  don't  want 
to  get  involved."  And  soon  it  will  resolve 
Itself  again  into  that  simple,  ageless  answer 
that  Cain  gave  the  Lord:  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

How  appropriate  to  this  moment  is  the 
answer  of  the  Lord:  "What  have  you  done? 
The  voice  of  your  brother's  blood  cries  to  me 
from  the  ground." 

Today  all  America  is  standing  trial  for  the 
murder  of  James  Reeb. 

Today,  by  the  murder  of  James  Reeb,  the 
mark  of  Cain  is  written  across  the  face  of 
the  Nation. 

If  we  fail  Jim  Reeb  at  this  moment,  we 
forfeit  our  highest  aspirations  to  truth  and 
honor  and  love. 

If  we  fall  Jim  Reeb,  we  forsake  all  that  is 
noble  in  our  lives  and  we  profane  our  hopes 
for  our  children. 

If  we  fail  Jim  Reeb,  may  God  have  mercy 
on  our  souls. 


MY  REACTION  TO  THE  FAVORABLE 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  1965  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?    ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  schoolteacher  and  principal 
who  now  has  the  rare  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  this  distinguished  Chamber,  I 
would  like  to  describe  my  reaction  to  the 


favorable  passage  on  March  26  of  the 
1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  passage  of  this  act  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  truly  serves  as 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  American 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  who 
voted  for  this  measure  did  so  because  it 
goes  a  long  way  toward  satisfying  a  need 
that  has  remained  too  long  unsatisfied 
in  America.  The  favorable  vote  for  this 
bill  is  especiaUy  meaningful  for  me  be- 
cause of  my  background  both  as  a  class- 
room teacher  and  as  an  administrator  in 
the  public  schools  in  my  hometown  of 
London  Mills,  Illinois. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  problems  and 
needs  confronting  educators  all  across 
the  country.  Actually,  they  confront  all 
of  our  citizens,  and  that  is  why  this  bill 
is  so  important.  At  long  last  we  have 
elevated  education  to  the  point  of  na- 
tional concern  that  it  deserves.  It  gives 
me  a  great  feeling  of  accomplishment  to 
vote  yes  when  we  are  asked  to  do  some- 
thing effective  for  our  Nation's  young- 
sters. Our  children,  after  all,  are  the 
ones  who  are  really  going  to  benefit  from 
this  program. 

This  bill  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
more  than  just  another  act  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  regard 
it  as  an  act  heralding  a  new  era  in 
American  education.  It  marks  the  end 
of  a  long  road  toward  elevating  educa- 
tion to  the  proper  place  it  deserves  at  the 
pinnacle  of  everything  else  we  do.  It 
puts  education  in  the  spotlight  as  prob- 
ably the  single  most  important  element 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  act  will 
probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  American 
education.  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
have  played  a  part  in  this  event. 

Everj'one'  recognizes  that  education 
will  not  solve  all  of  our  problems.  But 
it  is  far,  far  ahead  of  whatever  is  second 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  society  and 
our  citizens.  Without  education,  our  Na- 
tion simply  cannot  prosper  and  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  world  of  education,  fol- 
lowed the  education  bill  from  the  time  it 
was  introduced  imtil  it  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  bill  represents  an  imagi- 
native approach  to  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  educational  problems. 
Approval  of  this  legislation  confirms  my 
belief  that  the  American  public  is  deter- 
mined to  build  the  level  of  education  up 
to  a  standard  rather  than  to  push  it  down 
to  the  level  of  a  price.  Education  is  too 
valuable  a  commodity  to  label  with  a 
price  tag. 

Speaking  as  a  teacher  and  school  ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  step 
I  would  like  to  see  taken  would  be  the 
completion  of  the  picture  in  the  educa- 
tion field  by  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Education  with  a  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  President's  Cabinet.  With  a 
Secretary  of  Education  sitting  at  the 
President's  elbow,  we  would  then  have 
final  recognition  by  our  Nation's  citizens 
of  the  importance  of  education  in  our 
national  life.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  fitting  than  the  establishment  of  a 


Department  of  Education  in  the  Presi- 
dent's official  family  at  a  time  when  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  who  himself  once  gave 
proud  public  service  in  the  ranks  of  edu- 
cation as  a  teacher  of  our  Nation's  youth. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  EN- 
FORCE THE  15TH  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6614,  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  March  23,  1965,  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  honor  to  become 
a  cosponsor  of  the  voting  rights  legis- 
lation that  President  Johnson  has  so 
urgently  requested  us  to  enact. 

The  cause  of  equality  for  all  Americans 
is  one  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
throughout  my  career  in  public  life. 
And  I  know  that  any  progress  in  this 
field  can  only  be  achieved  by  overcom- 
ing the  most  bitter  resistance. 

In  1949,  when  I  was  serving  as  Illinois 
director  of  labor  I  issued  bulletin  No. 
2190,  eliminating  discrimination  in  the 
State  employment  service;  and  I  well 
remember  the  antagonism  this  step 
aroused  among  the  reactionaries  and  the 
bigots. 

It  will  be  no  different  with  this  voting 
rights  measure.  Many  reasons  will  be 
advanced  for  not  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. But  cutting  through  the  fog  of 
legalisms  and  theories,  the  real  issue 
clearly  emerges — that  is,  whether  all, 
Americans  will  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  exercise  the  full  privileges  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
how  this  issue  will  ultimately  be  re- 
solved. Just  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  we 
sat  in  this  Chamber  and  listened  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deliver 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  statements  of 
American  idealism  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

The  case  for  speedy  action  as  he  stated 
it  is  clear.  The  need  is  urgent.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  can  move  to  a  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  very 
near  future. 


THE  FIRE  STILL  BURNS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
Nation  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  this 
body  last  Friday  in  passing  the  elemen- 
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tary  and  secondary  education  bill  was 
our  former  colleague,  Cleve  Bailey,  of 
West  Virginia. 

There  is  a  wonderful  article  about 
Cleve  Bailey  in  the  Charleston  Gazette 
entitled  "Cleve  Bailey— The  Fire  Still 
Burns." 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  this  body  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  this  article  be- 
cause Cleve  always  spoke  out  for  what 
he  believed  in.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  this  body  to  push  education 
legislation  which  we  successfully  brought 
to  passage  on  last  Friday. 

"The  article  to  which  I  refer  follows : 

Cleve  Bah-ey — The  Fire  Sth-l  Burns 

(By  James  A.  Haught) 

"I  was  in  public  service  40  years  and  they 
haven't  got  me  in  Jail,  so  I  guess  I  was  a 
pretty  good  fellow." 

"Nobody  ever  told  Bailey  what  to  say  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  or  told  him  how  to 
vote.    It's  wonderful  to  have  that  feeling." 

"They  wanted  me  to  run  for  Governor  in 
1952,  and — you  know  that  story  on  Marland 
the  other  day?  It  wouldn't  have  turned  out 
that  way,  because  I'd  have  licked  hell  out 
of  him.  But  I  never  had  any  desire  to  come 
back  to  the  statehouse,  and  I'll  tell  you  why: 
the  house  of  delegates  might  go  liberal  some- 
times in  those  days,  but  the  Senate  always 
lined  up  with  the  big  nonresident  coal  in- 
terests. I  would  have  been  at  their  throats 
24  hours  after  I  took  the  oith." 

"It's  no  little  job  for  a  man  from  West 
Virginia  to  go  out  In  the  House  and  lead  a 
floor  fight  against  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leadership.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
guts  and  you  have  to  know  what  you're  talk- 
ing about.  I'm  glad  I  licked  them  at  least 
one  time." 

"Around  big  men,  you  learn  a  lot.  You 
don't  even  have  to  keep  your  eyes  open — Just 
keep  the  pores  of  your  skin  open." 

"My  health  had  something  to  do  with  my 
retirement,  but  the  major  reason  was  Mr. 
(Arch)  Moore." 

"These  youngsters  coming  up  now — I  don't 
know  any  of  them  any  more." 

Cleveland  Monroe  Bailey  is  78  years  old 
now,  and  he's  gaunt  and  stiff  with  the  pain 
of  ill  health.  But  he  hasn't  lost  the  crusty 
candor  that  carried  him  tlirough  16  years  as 
the  dean  of  West  Vlrignia  Congressmen. 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  quiet  obscurity  In 
a  small  frame  home  in  Kanawha  City  they 
bought  8  years  ago.  (Their  main  home  has 
been  in  Charleston  since  the  1930's — to  the 
constant  chagrin  of  political  foes  Bailey  re- 
peatedly troimced  in  his  upstate  congres- 
sional district.) 

The  old  Congressman  rarely  goes  out,  and 
he  hasn't  made  a  trip  away  from  Charleston 
since  last  fall.  His  telephone  is  listed  in  his 
wife's  name  to  insiu-e  privacy. 

The  only  mark  that  distinguishes  their 
one-storj'  bungalow  from  others  along  Wash- 
ington Avenue  is  a  special  automobile  license 
mounted  beside  the  door  like  a  nameplate. 
It  says  "CMB— U.S.  Congress." 

Bailey  was  reluctant  to  talk  to  the  press, 
but  he  finally  agreed  last  week  and  met  news- 
men at  his  door  wearing  a  dark  suit  and 
snappy  bow  tie. 

"I  don't  want  any  booster-type  story,"  he 
said,  but  admitted  with  a  grin  that  any  poli- 
tician is  willing  to  talk  about  his  record,  even 
if  he  has  no  more  political  plans. 

He  recounted  his  public  life,  from  his  years 
as  a  Clarksburg  newspaper  editor,  city  coun- 
cilman, and  school  superintendent,  to  his 
arrival  in  Charleston  in  1933  as  an  assistant 
State  auditor,  his  service  as  State  budget  di- 
rector during  World  War  II,  his  8  terms  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  fi- 
nally his  falling  health  and  five  major  oper- 
ations that  left  him  too  weak  to  fight  an 
effective  campaign  against  Republican  Arch 


Moore  when  the  merging  of  congressional 
districts  pitted  them  against  each  other  In 
1962. 

"I  wasn't  up  to  that  campaign,"  he  said. 
"I  shouldn't  have  made  the  race.  Both  the 
national  and  State  administrations  lu^ed  me 
to  go  ahead,  but  neither  was  able  to  help 
me  much.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  those  four  panhandle  counties  were  born 
in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  and  moved  in.  They 
don't  even  talk  like  West  Virginians,  and 
they  weren't  about  to  vote  for  an  oldtimer 
from  down  In  the  hills." 

Bailey  hesitated  occasionally,  and  apolo- 
gized that  he  "can't  concentrate  like  I  used 
to  when  I  was  a  youngster."  Then  he  talked 
on,  giving  dozens  of  precise  figures  such  as 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  voter  regis- 
tration totals  for  three-county  State  senate 
districts  in  the  election  of  1922.  or  the  exact 
balances,  right  to  the  penny,  of  various  State 
funds  during  his  8  years  of  budget  work. 

When  reminded  that  this  showed  remark- 
able acuity,  he  shrugged  and  said  enigmati- 
cally: "You  never  forget  things  like  that." 

Bailey's  record  as  a  Democratic  politician 
was  one  of  general  support  for  liberal.  New 
Deal-type  legislation.  As  assistant  auditor 
during  the  depression,  he  drew  up  an  unsuc- 
cessful depletion  tax  bill  that  would  have 
taxed  all  coal  and  other  natural  resources 
removed  from  West  Virginia,  and  he  also  won 
a  moratorium  on  tax  foreclosure  sales  in  1933 
to  save  depression  victims  from  losing  their 
property. 

In  Congress,  he  fought  for  Federal  aid  to 
schools.  Increased  minimum  wage  laws,  med- 
icare, the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  greater 
benefits  to  the  elderly  and  similar  liberal 
measures.  His  only  departure  from  the  New 
Deal  pattern  was  in  a  long-term  battle 
against  the  relaxing  of  international  trade 
barriers,  which  he  said  endanger  West  Vir- 
ginia Jobs. 

He  sponsored  and  was  floor  manager  for 
nvunerous  aid-to-education  bills  and  was 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  "impacted 
areas"  school  program  that  allowed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  school  systems 
where  U.S.  installations  caused  a  population 
boom. 

He  was  regarded  as  a  national  leader — per- 
haps the  No.  1  advocate— of  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  and  he  received  frequent  recognition 
and  awards  from  like-minded  groups. 

But  he  also  led  other  fights. 

"When  I  became  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  in  1949,  the  national 
minimum  wage  was  only  40  cents  an  hour," 
he  said.  "Think  of  that.  Only  16  years  ago, 
3.5  million  workers  in  this  country  were  earn- 
ing 40  cents  an  hour,  or  $16  for  a  40-hour 
week.  Prices  had  gone  up  and  it  was  tough 
for  them  to  live. 

"I  started  my  fight  in  1949  and  finally  got 
a  bill  through  in  1950  that  raised  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  75  cents.  In  one  step,  I  raised 
those  people's  pay  from  $16  to  $30  a  week. 

"Do  you  see  what  I  did  for  the  national 
economy  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power? 
Besides  "the  3.5  million  who  were  making  the 
lowest  wage,  there  were  1.9  million  others 
earning  less  than  75  cents,  so  they  all  were 
raised." 

He  explained  that  he  helped  increase  the 
minlmiun  wage  to  $1  In  1955,  and  later 
helped  bring  It  up  to  Its  present  level  of 
$1.25. 

"You  begin  to  understand  why  labor  was  so 
strong  for  me,"  he  said.  "I  was  the  mouth- 
piece for  most  of  the  unions  on  the  Hoiise 
floor— particularly  the  UMW.  If  there  was 
a  speech  to  be  made  for  labor  In  the  House, 
I  did  It,  and  I  picked  others  to  Join 
me  *   •   •." 

In  his  work  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  he 
recalled  several  bills  he  had  pushed  to  within 
a  few  votes  of  victory. 

"This  school  bill  the  House  passed  Just  a 
few  days  ago  Is  almost  an  exact  replica  of 
mv  blllln  1940,"  he  said. 


In  his  battles  for  high  trade  barriers,  he 
sometimes  had  to  fight  his  own  party  leader- 
ship, as  In  1956  when  he  organized  resistance 
to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In 
the  first  balloting,  he  defeated  It  by  one 
vote,  but  It  passed  by  one  vote  In  a  second 
roUcall. 

It  was  In  regard  to  that  first  vote,  In  which 
he  outmaneuvered  the  leadership  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  aisle,  that  he  said  he 
"licked  them  at  least  one  time." 

The  old  politician  stUl  keeps  close  check 
on  the  work  of  Congress.  He  receives  the 
Congressional  Record  and  Washington 
newspapers  every  day,  and  reads  them  in  his 
well-worn  reclining  chair,  where  he  also 
listens  to  television  newscasts. 

He  says  he  has  no  more  political  aspira- 
tions. "I  Jxost  want  to  live  In  a  ho\ise  by  the 
side  of  the  road — you  know,"  he  s&ld. 

The  Baileys  receive  $707.^  a  month  from 
his  congressional  retirement  fund.  "That's 
not  bad,"  he  said.  "It's  plenty  for  us  to  live 
on,  and  It  would  have  been  more  except  that 
I  had  It  set  up  so  Mrs.  Bailey  could  continue 
to  receive  pa3mients  after  my  death.  She 
may  live  8  or  10  years  longer  than  I,  so  I 
fixed  it  so  she  would  be  Xaken  care  of  as  my 
widow." 

The  Balltys  are  visited  occasionally  by 
their  3  surviving  chUdren  and  11  grand- 
children. One  granddaughter  lived  with 
them  while  attending  Morris  Harvey  College, 
vmtU  last  June  when  she  moved  to  Washing- 
ton to  work  for  the  Commerce  Department. 

"She's  the  only  one  of  my  family  who  ever 
got  a  Government  Job,"  Bailey  said.  "No- 
body co\ild  accuse  me  of  nepotism." 

Last  May  at  the  age  of  77,  Bailey  Sled  for 
delegate  at  large  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Of  50  aspirants,  he  drew  102,- 
407  votes  and  placed  second.  Just  behind 
Jennings  Randolph. 

"That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  ran  In  any 
statewide  race,"  he  said.  "It  made  me  feel 
pretty  good  to  know  that  many  West  Vir- 
ginians were  still  behind  old  Cleve  Bailey." 


AMERICAN    HISTORIANS    ON    HIS- 
TORIC MARCH 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  thousands  participating  in  the 
last  lap  of  the  historic  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery'  in  Alabama  were  some  40 
or  50  distinguished  American  historians 
organized  on  short  notice  by  my  con- 
stituent. Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  Preston  and 
Sterling  Morton  professor  of  American 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
group  joined  the  march  as  it  reached  the 
birthplace  and  first  capital  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Mr.  Johnson  said: 

The  response  to  my  suggestion  that  U,S. 
historians  join  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
the  other  marchers  was  impressive.  Many 
more  would  have  Joined  us  had  we  had  time 
to  arrange  transportation. 

As  teachers  of  American  history,  authors 
and  Interpreters  of  the  American  past,  we 
view  the  march  as  one  of  the  great  turning 
points  in  American  history.  For  too  long. 
Negro  Americans  have  been  deprived  of  their 
voting  rights.  The  ptirpose  of  American 
society  has  always  been  to  provide  an  equal 
chance  for  all.  "The  right  to  vote  Is  an  essen- 
tial step  toward  equal  opportunity  In  Ameri- 
can life. 
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We  historians  were  honored  to  be  present 
to  demonstrate  oxir  support  of  the  spirit  of 
President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson's  dramatic 
speech  to  the  Congress,  calling  for  congres- 
sional action  to  guarantee  every  citizen's 
right  to  vote.  The  15th  amendment  must  be 
Implemented — it  Is  95  years  since  it  was 
adopted. 

I  include  here  a  partial  list  of  the 
American  historians  who  participated  in 
the  march  in  Montgomery: 

Daniel  Beaver,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  Cincinnati. 

Thomas  N.  Bonner,  chairman,  Department 
of  History,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Stuart  Bruchey,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory, Michigan  State  University. 

Donald  Campbell,  professor  of  American 
history,  Dartmouth  College. 

John  Caughey,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  B.  Cross,  chairman,  Department  of 
History,  Coltmabla  University. 

Herbert  J.  Daugherty,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history.  University  of  Florida. 

David  Denker,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Rutgers  University. 

Martin  Duberman,  professor  of  American 
history,  Princeton  University. 

John  Hope  Franljlin.  professor  of  American 
history.  University  of  Chicago. 

Joseph  Gusfield,  professor  of  sociology. 
University  of  Illinois. 

Mark  Haller,  professor  of  American  history. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Louis  Harlan,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  Cincinnati. 

Samuel  P.  Hays,  chairman.  Department  of 
History,  University  of  Pittsbxirgh. 

Selden  Henry,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  Florida. 

John  Hlgham,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  Michigan. 

Richard  Howstadter,  DeWitt  Clinton  pro- 
fessor of  American  history,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

J.  Rogers  Holllngsworth,  professor  of 
American  history.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Harold  Hyman,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  Illinois. 

Walter  Johnson,  Preston  and  Sterling  Mor- 
ton professor  of  American  history,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Mark  M.  Krug,  professor  of  education, 
University  of  Chicago. 

William  Leuchtenberg,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history,  Columbia  University. 

Elsie  Lewis,  professor  of  American  history, 
Howard  University. 

Gene  Lewis,  professar  of  American  history, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Shaw  Livermore.  Jr.,  professor  of  American 
history.  University  of  Michigan. 

Arthur  Mann,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. Smith  College. 

August  Meier,  visiting  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history,  Roosevelt  University. 

R.  W.  Patrick,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  Florida. 

Bradford  Perkins,  professor  of  American 
history.  University  of  Michigan. 

James  P.  Shenton,  professor  of  American 
history,  Columbia  University. 

Roger  Shugg,  director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

E.  B.  Smith,  professor  of  American  history, 
Iowa  State  University. 

Kenneth  Stampp,  professor  of  American 
history.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Warren  Susman.  professor  of  American  his- 
tory, Rutgers  University. 

Bennett  H.  Wall,  professor  of  American 
history.  University  of  Kentucky. 

Bernard  W.  Welsberger,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  History,  University  of  Rochester. 

Henry  R.  Winkler,  editor,  the  American 
Historical  Review,  Rutgers  University. 

C.  Vann  Woodward,  professor  of  American 
history,  Yale  University. 


THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  weekend  in  Alabama  have  cast  an- 
other pall  on  the  orderly  processes  of  jus- 
tice. The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  reared  its 
ugly  hood  not  only  to  defy  the  President 
of  the  United  States  but  to  smear,  as 
well,  the  name  of  a  lady  who  was  seek- 
ing only  to  do  justice  and  whose  death 
tragically  emphasized  again  the  activity 
of  vigilantes  in  Alabama.  According  to 
yesterday's  newspapers,  the  imperial  wiz- 
ard of  that  organization  said  that  the 
Klan  bureau  of  investigation  was  inves- 
tigating the  lady  from  Detroit  for  pos- 
sible Communist  connections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  this  Klan  bureau 
of  investigation?  Is  it  an  organization 
that  puts  its  finger  on  people  and  gives 
them  the  kiss  of  death? 

The  outrageous  statements  made  by 
the  Klan  leader  Saturday  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  --the  President,  hurling 
abuse  at  our  President  and  our  system 
of  justice,  clearly  indicates  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  Alabama  than  the  mil- 
lions of  law  abiding,  decent.  God-fearing 
Alabamians  lauded  by  the  gentleman 
from  that  State  [Mr.  Andrews]  . 

I  say  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  good 
people  of  Alabama  have  a  choice.  They 
can  now  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Klan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  Investigation  of 
the  Klan  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 


A  REQUEST  TO  ALL  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES TO  HALT  THE  USE  OF  PER- 
SONALITY TESTS  AND  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL QUESTIONNAIRES  ON 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  AND 
JOB  APPLICANTS 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  months,  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  investigation  of  invasion  of 
privacy  matters  involving  the  Federal 
Government.  One  of  the  matters  cur- 
rently under  inquiry  is  the  use  of  per- 
sonality tests  and  psychological  ques- 
tionnaires on  Federal  employees  and  job 
applicants.  These  tests  and  question- 
naires have  a  good  purpose — namely,  to 
uncover  persons  with  psychological  prob- 
lems— but  they  constitute  a  gross  inva- 
sion of  privacy  into  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  our  public  workers.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  tests  actually  violate  their 
civil  rights. 


In  addition,  the  reliability  and  validity 
of  such  tests  are  still  a  matter  of  great 
controversy  within  the  fields  of  psychia- 
try and  psychology.  But  even  if  they 
were  infallible,  there  would  remain  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  engaging  in  such  an 
activity.  In  my  opinion,  these  tests  are 
an  insidious  and  illegal  search  of  the 
human  mind .  They  smack  of  "  1 9  84 "  and 
should  be  halted  by  all  Federal  agencies 
immediately.  Othei-wise,  I  think  the 
Government  may  be  involved  in  a  gross 
violation  of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  perhaps  the  fifth 
amendment  as  well  as  others,  depending 
on  the  facts  in  each  case. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  now 
utilize  such  tests  to  supposedly  help  them 
in  selecting  personnel  for  various  assign- 
ments. They  also  are  used  in  the  job 
applicant  process.  Thirdly,  they  have 
become  one  of  the  principal  means  to 
weed  out  persons  who  are  allegedly  unfit 
for  Government  duty  in  specific  jobs  or 
generally. 

That  list  includes  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  which  has  financed  the  use 
of  intrusive  personality  tests  on  school 
youngsters  for  research  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  to  be 
informed  Friday  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  ordered  the  immediate  discon- 
tinuance of  such  tests.  The  Department 
should  be  commended  for  this  action  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  other  Federal  agencies 
will  follow  their  lead  in  this  matter.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  a  letter  regarding 
this  decision: 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  * 
State  fob  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  26, 1965. 
Hon.  CoRNELtos  E.  Gallagher, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Gallagher:  There 
have  been  numerous  questions  raised  as  to 
whether  our  use  of  psychological  testing  in 
our  regular  medical  examinations  was  an 
appropriate  test  for  a  government  agency  to 
Impose  upon  its  personnel.  We  have  used 
this  type  of  testing  whenever  our  medical 
division  determined  whether  It  might  as- 
sist In  the  proper  treatment  for  the  In- 
dividuals. 

We  have  now  decided  to  discontinue  this 
policy  and  will  substitute  Instead  a  require- 
ment that  personnel  seek  their  own  psy- 
chiatric counsel  whenever  the  medical  ex- 
amination Indicates  psychiatric  treatment  is 
necessary.  We  expect  that  this  psychiatric 
care  would  be  carried  on  in  a  personal  re- 
lationship between  the  employee  and  doc- 
tor of  his  choice.  In  this  way  I  think  we 
can  Insure  that  the  Department  of  State 
does  not  violate  the  rights  of  individuals 
while  at  the  same  time  fulfills  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Individual  employee  by  calling 
attention  to  problems  as  well  as  protecting 
the  national  Interest.  The  Individual  em- 
ployee win  seek  assistance  from  his  own 
doctor. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  whole  matter 
with  you  as  we  move  forward  with  our  new 
regulations. 

I  appreciate  your  help  and  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Crockett. 

A  Similar  letter  also  was  sent  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  the 
distinguished   chairman   of    the   House 
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Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign 
Operations,  who  also  has  been  greatly 
concemed  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  Members  of  the 
House  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  these  tests,  I  am  including  with 
my  remarks  samples  of  the  questions 
commonly  asked  of  Federal  employees  on 
some  of  the  written  examinations. 
True  or  False 

I  feel  sure  there  Is  only  one  true  religion. 

My  father  was  a  good  man. 

My  sex  life  Is  satisfactory. 

During  one  period  when  I  was  a  youngster 
I  engaged  In  petty  thievery. 

I  enjoy  reading  love  stories. 

I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 

I  have  very  few  quarrels  with  members  of 
my  family. 

I  believe  In  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

I  believe  women  ought  to  have  as  much 
sexual  freedom  as  men. 

I  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 

My  mother  was  a  good  woman. 

I  am  worried  about  sex  matters. 

Christ  performed  miracles. 

I  am  against  giving  money  to  beggars. 

Children  should  be  taught  all  the  main 
facts  of  sex. 

There  is  very  little  love  and  companion- 
ship In  my  family  as  compared  to  other 
homes. 

I  loved  my  mother. 

I  pray  several  times  a  week. 

I  gossip  a  little  at  times. 

I  have  been  disappointed  In  love. 

I  dream  frequently  about  things  that  are 
best  kept  to  myself. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  God. 

Once  In  a  while  I  laugh  at  a  dirty  joke. 

I  wish  I  were  not  bothered  about  thoughts 
about  sex. 

There  Is  something  wrong  with  my  sex 
organs. 

This  particular  test  contains  566  such 
questions.  The  test  not  only  examines 
into  a  person's  intimate  views  on  sex  life, 
but  also  on  private  family  and  religious 
matters. 

In  addition.  Government  employees, 
both  married  and  unmarried,  have  been 
asked  to  give  written  answers  to  such 
questions  as  whether  they  are  troubled 
by  such  things,  according  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, as: 

Deciding  whether  I'm  really  in  love. 
In  love  with  someone  of  a  different  religion 
Disappointed  In  a  love  affair. 
Too  deeply  Involved  in  a  love  affair. 
Petting  and  necking. 

Wondering  how  far  to  go  with  the  opposite 
sex. 
Being  too  Inhibited  In  sex  matters. 
Lacking  In  sex  appeal. 
Afraid  of  being  found  out. 
Bothered  by  sexual  thoughts  or  dreams. 
Worried  about  the  effects  of  masturbation. 

Federal  workers  also  have  been  asked 
to  complete  a  number  of  statements  in 
which  just  the  first  few  words  were 
given.    Examples  of  these  are: 


I  feel  ashamed  when 

God  is . 

I  secretly  • 


My  childhood . 

Love . 

I  am  ashamed . 

I  love  . 

These  questions  certainly  transgress 
upon  one's  right  to  hold  private  and  per- 
sonal one's  own  religious  beliefs.  There 
seems  to  be  a  recurring  pattern  that  one 
cannot  hold  deep  religious  beliefs  and  be 


emotionally  stable  or  intellectually  sound. 
If  a  person  finds  security  in  strong  re- 
ligious beliefs,  the  tests  appear  to  attack 
him  as  being  psychologically  unstable  and 
a  potential  national  security  risk. 

But  beyond  this  there  remains  many 
perplexing  questions  such  as  why  a  Jew- 
ish person  or  a  non-Christian  should  be 
quizzed  on  their  views  of  Christ.  There 
are  equally  untenable  questions  that 
Christians  are  called  upon  to  answer. 
These  answers  resting  in  a  personnel  file 
place  a  person  in  jeopardy  if  someone 
adverse  to  their  beliefs  is  a  reviewing 
officer  about  to  pass  judgment  on  their 
career. 

Another  very  uncertain  question  is  the 
jeopardy  in  which  one  is  placed  when 
this  type  of  test  remains  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee's  file.  Since  most  of  these 
questions  are  two-edged  swords,  what 
happens  if  a  Federal  employee  should 
at  some  future  date  seek  public  office  and 
his  answers  somehow  become  public 
knowledge  ?  We  have  had  too  many  cases 
where  supposedly  confidential  files  are 
passed  from  one  agency  to  another  for 
this  not  to  happen.  One  can  have  no  real 
assurance  that  his  written  answers  to 
such  intimate  questions  will  not  come 
back  to  haunt  him  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  these  files  will  not 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands  5,  10,  or  20 
years  from  now. 

One.  of  the  results  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  Bill  of  Riirhts.  This 
erected  a  constitutional  wall  to  protect 
the  rights  and  privacy  of  the  individual 
to  keep  his  thoughts  and  beliefs  locked 
in  his  secret  mind  and  heart. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
continuing  assaults  on  this  wall,  nor  can 
there  be  a  justification  f^r  an  indirect 
penetration  of  this  wall  under  the  guise 
of  personality  testing  or  scientific 
research. 


OUR  VISITING  CLERGY  AND  SELMA 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
several  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  the  March  10  issue  of  the  Opelika 
Daily  News,  Opelika,  Ala.  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. No  one  I  have  heard  has  taken 
issue  with  the  "good  Samaritan"  inten- 
tions of  the  visiting  clergy  in  Selma,  Ala., 
recently;  nor  has  their  faith  in  divine 
guidance  been  questioned.  What  is  of 
great  concern  to  many  moderate  Ala- 
bamians is,  have  we  lost  oiu:  deep  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
court  system  to  enact  our  duly  legislated 
laws? 

Before  the  staged  confrontation  in 
Selma,  the  city  and  Dallas  County,  of 
which  it  is  a  pai-t,  were  complying  with 
the  court  orders  on  registration — and  at 
a  rate  that  was  satisfying  to  the  court. 
Religious  fervor  is  good  for  the  sake  of 


conviction,  but  when  not  tempered  at  the 
forge  of  reason  this  same  zeal  becomes 
a  detriment  to  the  cool,  clear  attitude 
of  judicial  impartiality  so  necessary  when 
men  do  not  yield  to  the  whims  of  men — 
but  rather  to  the  rules  of  law. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cub  "Visiting"  Clergy  and  Selma 

We  would  hope  that  all  the  ministers  re- 
ported enroute  to  Selma  In  response  to  a 
plea  from  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
National  Council  of  Churches  would  choose 
to  bring  their  Bibles,  unbiased  minds  and 
certificates  from  their  congregations  Indi- 
cating that  their  members  and  communities 
are  so  sin-free  that  the  pastors  have  ample 
time  to  come  and  cure  Alabama's  sins. 

We  would  hope,  also,  that  they'd  take  time 
to  hold  a  few  religious  services  In  Selma — 
services  featuring  the  Bible  Instead  of  TV 
lights  and  aimed  at  the  Individual  worship- 
pers Inside  the  church  rather  than  the  tele- 
vision audience  outside  even  though  the 
publicity  and  the  doUars  will  be  considerably 
less  and  fewer. 

But,  we  realize,  this  is  too  much  to  hope 
for.  They'll  come — just  as  did  the  others  in 
other  fields  earlier  In  Reverend  King's  Selma 
campaign  when  the  script  called  for  'em. 
They'll  do  just  what  the  orders  of  the  day 
call  for  as  far  as  demonstrating,  praying,  and 
Interviewing  Is  concerned;  they'll  see  and 
hear  just  what  the  campaign  leaders  want 
them  to  see  and  hear;  and  then  they'll  go 
back  home  at  the  proper  time  convinced 
they  are  now  experts  on  Alabama's  sins  and 
feeling  amply  Justified  In  their  trip  to  such 
a  sinful  place  and  people. 

Alabama  and  Selma,  of  course,  are  not  sin- 
free  like  all  the  communities  from  which 
OUT  visiting  ministers  come.  There  are  some 
things  that  Alabama  and  Selma  ministers 
deplore  about  the  racial  situation  in  our 
State,  too,  and  speak  out  to  correct — ^but 
most  of  them  see  motes  In  the  eyes  of  mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  and 
not  just  one  side  as  do  the  visiting  ministers 
from  faraway  places. 

And  most  lay  Alabamians  deplore  the  vio- 
lence and  racial  unrest,  too.  But  most  of 
them  occupy  the  roles  of  heretics  In  Reverend 
King's  scripts  and  performances  because  they 
also  deplore  the  actions  of  King  and  his 
cohorts  which  contribute  to  and  often  cause 
the  violence  and  racial  animosity  which  King 
must  have  to  maintain  his  public  Image  as 
well  as  his  appeal  for  raising  funds. 

Whether  we  agree  with  Governor  Wallace's 
decision  to  ban  the  proposed  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery  or  not,  we  do  agree 
that  he  had  the  right  and  the  responsibility 
to  make  a  decision  in  the  matter  as  head 
of  this  sovereign  State. 

And  no  matter  what  his  decision  was,  the 
leaders  of  the  march  as  well  as  everyone 
else  in  Alabama  should  have  obeyed  those 
orders  until  such  a  time  as  they  were  either 
rescinded  or  knocked  down  by  a  coiu-t  of 
authority. 

That  the  marchers  deliberately  chose  to 
defy  the  legal  order  of  the  State  and  refused 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  State  charged  with  upholding  the  law 
and  maintaining  the  peace  has  been  politely 
pushed  aside  and  completely  forgotten  by 
some — especially  those  who  now  loudly  cry 
"p>ollce  brutality"  and  "storm  trooper 
tactics." 

And,  we  might  add,  forgotten  and  Ignored 
also  by  those  who  have  ears  only  for  such 
loud  criers — and  the  list  contains  many  ec- 
clesiastical and  governmental  names  we  are 
sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  that  follows 
is  the  opinion  of  many,  many  people  who 
witnessed  the  so-called  March  on 
Montgomery.  Although  many  of  the 
eyewitnesses  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
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purpose  of  the  affair  and  went  to  Mont- 
gomery to  participate  themselves,  they 
soon  saw  events  for  what  they  were.  The 
well -written  story  below  by  Editor  Bonnie 
Hand,  of  the  LaPayette,  Ala.,  Sun, 
deserves  wide  attention  and  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  thinking 
Americans  who  still  hold  a  code  of  per- 
sonal morality  dear: 

That  "Moral"  Crowd 

The  Alabama  Legislatvire  Tuesday  passed 
a  resolution  critical  of  the  conduct  of  the 
"so-called  preachers"  In  the  Selma  rabble- 
rousers  club.  The  resolution  was  Introduced 
by  Representative  Gus  Young,  of  Randolph 
County,  himself  a  minister.  The  resolution 
charged  that  some  of  the  ministers  had  been 
seen  drinking  strong  drink  promiscuously 
and  heard  using  profanity.  It  also  claimed 
that  the  demonstrators  had  been  sexually 
promiscuous  during  their  stay  in  Alabama. 

One  northern  preacher  who  had  been 
sincere  In  his  trip  to  Alabama  went  back 
home  to  Ohio  and  scalded  the  farce  at  Selma 
and  Montgomery  as  a  bunch  of  beatniks 
looking  for  trouble.  "They  wanted  dead 
bodies — our  bodies,"  he  told  the  wire  services. 
That  old  war  horse,  Harry  Truman,  who 
never  hesitates  to  let  them  know  how  he 
feels,  said  that  the  Selma  march  was  down- 
right  silly.  "They  aren't  accomplishing  a 
damned  thing,  and  all  they  want  Is  pub- 
licity," he  allowed. 

All  this  hollering  about  morality  Is  enough 
to  evoke  a  horselaugh.  Take  Marlon 
Brando,  the  movie  mogul.  His  star  must 
be  fading  because  he  came  to  Gadsden  last 
year  to  lend  his  assistance.  "A  moral  Issue" 
he  growled.  Well,  how  moral  is  that  man? 
Recently  he  admitted  he  married  two  of  his 
wives  because  they  were  pregnant  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  press  he  entertained  many 
women  in  his  home.  Then  this  louse  has 
the  gall  to  come  to  our  State  to  help  push 
what  he  calls  a  "moral"  issue.  Gary  Merrill, 
another  often-married  movie  star,  had  to 
come  down  to  get  his  share  of  the  publicity. 
His  morality  would  probably  lend  a  lot  to 
any  cause.  Then  "there  is  a  member  of  the 
Kingston  Trio  who  also  wanted  to  get  in  on 
the  publicity.  Not  the  least  is  the  rabble- 
rousing  leftwing  National  Council  of 
Churches,  which  has  long  been  more  inter- 
ested in  getting  Red  China  In  the  United 
Nations  and  stirring  up  trouble  than  in 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  their  congregations. 
No  wonder  the  legitimate  church  organiza- 
tions are  rushing  xo  let  it  be  known  they 
aren't  affiliated  with  that  crowd.  Most  of 
the  so-called  ministers  in  Selma  today  are 
from  that  pink  group. 

The  filthy,  vulgar  people  who  sprawl  in 
the  way  of  honest,  law-abiding  people  call 
themselves  moral.  The  only  demonstrators 
we  hope  keep  doing  what  they  were  doing 
is  the  beatnik  crowd  that  sprawled  around 
President  Johnson's  house  and  kept  his 
daughters  from  getting  a  good  night's  sleep. 
There  was  a  time  when  southerners  would 
be  appalled  at  that  insult  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  White  House, 
but  now  some  sarcastically  protest  the  "bru- 
tality" used  to  remove  them.  Yes,  it's  bru- 
tality when  we  remove  them  In  the  South. 
It's  enforcing  the  law  when  they  are  pitched 
out  of  the  White  House. 

No  wonder  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
the  National  Government  is  at  an  all-time 
low.  Democrat  and  Republican — the  rush  to 
get  in  on  the  publicity  and  rabble-rousing 
is  almost  crushing,  and  certainly  disgusting. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica has  its  orders.  Every  person  through- 
out the  land  should  take  heed.  On  last 
evening  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  on  TV.  He  laid  down 
the  King  "decree"  as  follows:  That  all 
business  firms  cease  dealings  with  Ala- 
bama industry,  that  all  trade  unions 
cease  transporting  or  using  Alabama 
goods,  that  all  Alabama  people  refuse  to 
pay  State  taxes  and  give  promissory 
notes  instead,  and  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  withdraw  all  Federal 
funds  on  deposit  in  Alabama  banking 
institutions. 

There  are  two  unresolved  issues  in 
which  clarification  should  be  made.  I 
implore  Dr.  King  to  please  permit  the 
schoolchildren  of  Alabama  to  participate 
in  the  school  lunch  program  by  the  utili- 
zation of  surplus  food  commodities,  and 
by  all  means  I  do  trust  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  will  exempt  from  his  decree, 
and  permit  the  Nation  the  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities, and  products  thereof,  of  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member and  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  remember  that  last  December 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  all  time,  said  that  this  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  the  most  notorious 
liar  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Hoover  un- 
til this  day  has  not  retracted  that  state- 
ment. 


THE  BOBBY  BAKER  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  Sunday  Washington  Star,  Ellen 
Rometsch,  the  German  call  girl  who  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dals, now  admits  being  a  member  of  Com- 
munist organizations  in  East  Germany 
before  she  came  to  this  country. 

Many  months  ago,  as  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  show,  I  raised  the 
question  of  her  associations  in  East  Ger- 
many and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  spirited  out  of  Washington  virtually 
in  the  dead  of  night  apparently  to  pre- 
vent her  from  being  questioned  or  in- 
terviewed. 

The  grave  question  is  why  the  white- 
wash investigating  committee  or  other 
ofiBcials  in  Washington  did  not  stay  her 
deportation  until  she  could  be  questioned 
about  her  activities  in  East  Germany  as 
well  as  in  Washington. 

It  is  not  enough  for  West  German  of- 
ficials to  say  she  was  considered  a  se- 


curity risk  because  of  her  morals;  that 
there  was  no  indication  she  had  any  in- 
telligence connections.  This  should  have 
been  determined  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  this  country,  including  the  so- 
called  investigating  committee. 

The  latest  revelation  is  but  another  of 
the  many  reasons  why  the  alleged  probe 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  activities  is  a  mock- 
ery in  the  name  of  an  investigation. 

The  Washington  Star  article  follows: 
Baker  Case  Party  Girl  Admits  Being  Ex-Red 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Ellen  Rometsch,  the  German  party  girl 
mentioned  prominently  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
case,  has  admitted  being  a  member  of  Com- 
munist organizations  in  East  Germany. 

The  Star  has  learned  that  Mrs.  Rometsch, 
whose  connections  with  the  Baker  case  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  refused  to  look  into, 
told  investigators  that  prior  to  1955  she  was 
a  member  of  a  Communist  youth  organiza- 
tion and  a  Communist  adult  group. 

Mrs.  Rometsch  denied  having  any  Commu- 
nist sympathies,  however,  and  said  she  joined 
the  two  organizations  to  keep  her  job  in 
East  Germany.  The  nature  of  her  work  there 
was  not  disclosed.  She  went  to  West  Ger- 
many in  1955. 

Mrs.  Rometsch,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  In  April   1961   with  her  husband,  a 
German  Army  sergeant,  denied  having  oper- 
ated as  an  Intelligence  agent  for  any  country. 
spying  role  disputed 

A  West  German  security  agency,  which 
made  a  check  after  her  alleged  sex  activities 
in  the  Washington  area  became  known,  said 
there  was  no  indication  that  she  had  any 
intelligence  connections.  The  agency  said 
she  was  considered  a  security  risk  because  of 
her  moral  weakness. 

Her  husband,  Rolf  Rometsch,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  German  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, was  ordered  back  to  Germany  in  August 
1963  because  of  his  wife's  activities.  They 
were  divorced  later. 

Mrs.  Rometsch  has  said  she  wanted  to  come 
back  to  the  United  States  to  marry  a  staff 
member  of  an  important  congressional  com- 
mittee. The  committee  staffer,  who  has  said 
he  had  no  connection  with  Baker,  admitted 
dating  Mrs.  Rometsch  when  she  was  In  this 
country,  but  said  he  thought  she  wa&single. 

Republicans  on  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee have  tried  to  get  the  committee  to  go 
into  the  so-called  party  girl  issue  of  the 
Baker  case,  but  the  Democratic  majority  has 
steadfastly  refused. 

Last  December,  the  Justice  Department 
showed  some  members  and  staff  personnel  of 
the  Rules  Committee  an  FBI  file  on  Mrs. 
Rometsch.  The  committee  incorporated  a 
summary  of  the  file  in  its  minutes,  but  the 
Democrats  voted  against  going  any  further 
into  the  matter.  This  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee's proceedings  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic and  is  not  expected  to  be. 

The  Star  has  learned  that  a  number  of 
women  were  mentioned  in  the  file,  at  least 
four  of  whom  were  actively  engaged  in  play- 
for-pay  activity. 

One  woman,  who  described  herself  as  the 
ringleader  of  the  group,  said  the  clients  in- 
cluded Congressmen,  public  relations  men,  a 
dozen  Senators,  a  couple  of  judges,  and  some 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment.   She  refused  to  name  them. 

This  woman,  who  said  she  never  received 
money  for  arranging  engagements  for  the 
women,  named  four  who,  she  said,  filled 
"dates"  at  the  apartment  of  a  man  who  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  Baker  case.  The 
man  has  been  questioned  extensively  by  the 
committee  about  other  matters  but  not  about 
girls. 

a  $so-a-night  income 
The  woman  said  the  women  In  the  group 
didn't  limit  themselves  to  arranged  dates, 
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but  also  worked  on  their  own  and  never 
earned  less  than  $50  a  night. 

Another  of  the  women  said  she  attended  a 
social  function  at  the  Southwest  Washing- 
ton townhouse  Baker  bought  and  which  was 
occupied  by  his  secretary  and  another  Capitol 
Hill  secretary. 

The  same  woman  said  she  made  a  trip  to 
Germany  In  1963  for  which  free  transporta- 
tion was  provided  by  a  man  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  Baker  case  testimony 
in  connection  with  at  least  two  business  deals 
but  who  has  never  been  called  to  testify. 
She  also  said  she  met  two  Congressmen  at 
the  apartment  where  she  and  the  others 
filled  dates. 

As  the  person  to  be  notified  in  case  of 
her  death,  she  listed  In  one  docriment  a  mem- 
ber of  a  prominent  Washington  law  firm. 
The  lawyer  said  he  met  the  woman  at  a  social 
function  and  thought  she  was  a  "lady"  imtil 
the  Baker  case  broke. 

SEX  relations  revealed 

Another  of  the  women  said  she  had  sex 
relations  with  a  Governor  and  with  a  man 
who.  she  said,  worked  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 

Tlie  man  whose  apartment  was  referred  to 
by  the  women  told  Investigators  he  was  a 
good  friend  of  a  Senator,  whom  he  mentioned 
by  name.  He  also  listed  as  friends  a  House 
Member  from  New  York,  another  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  high-ranking  military  man 
with  political  connections. 

Mrs.  Rometsch  was  involved  In  what  was 
described  as  a  messy  divorce  case  in  Germany. 
She  was  first  married  to  a  West  German  army 
officer  who  said  he  lived  with  her  2  months 
until  he  found  she  was  running  around  with 
another  man.  After  they  were  divorced,  the 
officer  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident. 

She  married  Sergeant  Rometsch  In  1958. 
partying  with  baker  alleged 

Mrs.  Rometsch  claimed  that  while  she  was 
in  the  Washington  area,  she  had  no  sexual 
contacts  with  diplomats,  Congressmen,  Sen- 
ators, or  Cabinet  officers. 

The  self-styled  ringleader  said  she  and 
three  other  women  mentioned  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Baker,  former  secretary 
to  the  Senate  Democratic  majority.  But  she 
said  that  Baker  never  asked  her  to  provide 
any  services  for  his  acquaintances. 

It  has  been  brought  out  In  Rules  Commit- 
tee testimony  that  a  Baker  acquaintance,  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  businessman  named  Paul 
Aguirre,  told  a  committee  investigator  he 
spent  several  days  partying  in  New  Orleans 
in  May  1963  with  Baker,  Mrs.  Rometsch  and 
Baker's  secretary,  Carole  Tyler. 

This  was  in  an  Interview  prior  to  Aguirre's 
appearance  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
Aguirre  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  against 
self-incrimination  and  refused  to  testify 
when  called  at  a  public  session.  Aguirre  told 
the  investigator,  according  to  a  memorandum 
read  into  the  record,  that  Baker  brought  Mrs. 
Rometsch  and  Miss  Tyler  with  him  from 
Washington  to  New  Orleans. 

One  German  girl  who  stayed  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rometsch  for  a  short  time  at  their 
Arlington,  Va.,  home,  said  Baker  called  the 
Rometsch  house  twice  while  she  was  there. 
She  also  said  Mrs.  Rometsch  said  she  knew 
someone  who  could  get  her  a  good  job.  She 
said  she  went  with  Mrs.  Rometsch  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  friend  of  Baker  where  she  met  Baker 
and  another  man  who  has  been  mentioned 
often  In  the  Baker  case.  She  said  nothing 
came  of  the  Interview  and  she  got  a  job  on 
lier  own. 


OPERATION  STARKVILLE  PROJECT 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  statement. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleihan 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  several  residents  from  my  dis- 
trict will  be  going  to  Starkville,  Miss.,' to 
distribute  food  and  clothing  to  the  un- 
derprivileged of  that  area.  I  have  in- 
formed you  in  the  past  of  this  laudable 
project  and  I  come  to  you  now  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  safety  of  these  citi- 
zens. The  following  is  a  statement  I 
have  sent  to  the  Justice  Department  re- 
questing the  fullest  possible  protection 
for  these  people: 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  This 
coming  Friday  and  Saturday  several  citizens 
from  my  district  will  be  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity of  Starkville,  Miss.,  to  distribute 
funds,  food,  and  clothing  that  have  been 
raised  through  an  inspiring  program  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  Democratic  clubs 
from  my  district. 

I  am  informing  you  of  this  matter  to  ask 
that  these  citizens  be  given  the  fullest  pos- 
sible protection.  My  concern  over  their 
safety  springs  not  only  from  a  knowledge 
that  the  violence  that  has  ripped  through 
Selma,  Ala.,  during  these  past  few  weeks 
could  erupt  anywhere  in  this  race-torn  South, 
but  from  the  deplorable  incident  of  last  Jan- 
uary when  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
enUgt  your  aid  for  the  protection  of  Mr.  Ron 
Brldgeforth,  one  of  my  constituents  engaged 
In  preliminary  Investigations  connected  with 
this  project.  Mr.  Brldgeforth  and  a  Mr.  Ron- 
ald Carver  were  arrested  on  the  trumped-up 
charge  of  stealing  their  own  automobile  and 
Mr.  Carver  was  subsequently  beaten  very 
severely.  It  was  only  through  your  Inter- 
vention that  a  similar  fate  did  not  befall  my 
constituent. 

The  present  project  representatives  will 
arrive  at  the  Holiday  Inn  In  Columbus,  Miss., 
on  Friday  night,  March  26.  They  will  be  In 
Starkville  at  8  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning. 
The  food  and  clothing  Is  being  shipped  via 
Mason-Dixon  Line  trucks  and  will  be  In  the 
lot  of  the  Griffin  Methodist  Church  on  Satur- 
day morning  also. 

These  citizens  offer  a  stirring  example  of 
the  kind  of  vmlty  of  Negro  and  white  that 
can  bring  a  greater  fulfillment  for  all  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  and  It  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  our  Government  to  see  that,  In  the 
course  of  their  work,  they  are  not  subjected 
to  the  forces  of  hate  and  violence. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  extend  and  expand  title 
ni  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963,  to  authorize 
establishment  of  a  special  grant-in-aid 
account  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  am  enclosing  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  letter  of  transmittal  which  I 


have  received  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Weltahe, 

March  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Oeen  Harris, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Chairman:  Enclosed  Is  a  draXt 
of  a  bill  "To  extend  and  expand  title  in  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
mvmity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963,  to  authorize  establishment  of  a 
special  grant-in-aid  account  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes." 
t      This  bill  carries  out  the  recommendationB 
of  the  President. 

I  should  appreciate  It  If  you  would  intro- 
duce the  bill  and  have  it  considered  at  the 
earliest  time  convenient  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


PROP.  CHARLES  K.  ORSBORN 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1964- 
65  collegiate  basketball  year  came  to  a 
close  last  Saturday  with  the  All-Star 
game  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  with  it  the 
season  brought  an  end  to  the  outstand- 
ing coaching  career  of  Charles  K  "Oz- 
zie"  Orsborn,  of  Bradley  University. 
Peona,  ni.,  which  not  only  is  located  in 
niy  congressional  district,  but  is  also  my 
alma  mater.  The  Bradley  Braves  nn- 
ished  their  1964-65  season  with  an  18-9 
mark  and  wrapped  up  Coach  Orsborn's 
9-year  tenure  with  a  mark  of  195-56 
Professor  Orsborn  has  retired  to  step 
up  to  athletic  director,  effective  next 
September  1,  and  he  has  been  replaced 
by  his  assistant  and  freshman  coach,  Joe 
Stowell.  "Ozzie"  will  take  over  the 
duties  vacated  by  John  I.  "Dutch" 
Meinen,  who  after  41  years,  has  achieved 
the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  rec- 
ognition in  his  field.  I  am  happy  to  add 
that  "Dutch"  will  remain  a  Republican 
precinct  committeeman  in  Peoria 
County. 

Professor  Orsborn  began  the  pursuit 
of  his  interest  in  athletics  at  Deerfield- 
Shields— Highland  Park— High  School 
Illinois,  back  in  1931.  By  the  time  he 
graduated  in  1935  he  had  earned  varsity 
letters  in  four  major  sports.  He  con- 
tinued his  success  at  Bradley  and  became 
a  starter  on  the  "Famous  Five."  The 
Braves  played  the  first  game  of  the  first 
National  Invitational  Tourney,  the  oldest 
of  all  postseason  tournaments.  One 
year  later,  in  1939,  "Ozzie"  led  the  Braves 
to  a  third-place  finish  in  the  IJTT  which 
was  considered  an  upset  to  say  the  least. 
Even  though  Bradley  was  a  very  small 
school,  when  considering  the  enrollment 
of  many  of  the  powerhouses  in  that  tour- 
nament, the  Braves  established  them- 
selves a  lasting  reputation  and  affec- 
tion among  the  coaches  and  fans 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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Mr  Speaker,  Professor  Orsborn  en- 
tered the  service  in  World  War  U  and  has 
since  retired  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
as  a  lieutVant  colonel.  In  1947.  he 
joined  theltaff  at  Bradley  as  freshman 
basketball 'coach  and  became  the  head 
mentor  in  1955.  "Ozzie's"  record  in- 
cludes seven  trips  to  the  NIT  with  three 
Championships  and  one  second-place  fin- 
ish Professor  Orsborn's  basketball  pro- 
gram has  been  the  most  successful  m  the 
history  of  the  school.  In  nine  seasons, 
his  teams  have  once  finished  in  first  place 
in  the  rugged  Missouri  Valley  Confer- 
ence: six  times  second  in  the  MVC;  and 
never  finished  below  third.  Withm  the 
MVC  "Ozzie"  won  86  and  lost  only  32. 
He  has  been  the  successful  coach  of  the 
East  All-star  squad  and  previously  was 
twice  named  "Coach  of  the  Year"  in  per- 
haps the  Nation's  most  outstandmg 
basketball  conference.  He  was  also  a 
three-time  cUnic  speaker  overseas  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

To  this  father  of  three  children,  and 
his  wife  Janet.  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future.  And.  as  "Ozzie"  would  so  de- 
sire Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  this  year's  tournament 
champions;  UCLA  in  the  NCAA  and  St. 
John's  in  the  NIT.  Although  this  season 
has  come  to  a  close  and  Professor  Orsborn 
has  left  the  coaching  scene.  "Ozzie  has 
left  behind  many  fond  memories  for  his 
fans  and  recollections  of  hair-raising 
moments  for  his  opponents. 

As  Dr  A  G.  "Frenchy"  Haussler.  vice 
president  of  Bradley,  member  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee,  and  a  great  athlete 
in  his  day.  put  it,  "Ozzie  was  a  great 
competitor  as  an  athlete  and  at  the  helm 
of  his  teams;  and  although  his  opponents 
in  the  coaching  ranks  will  now  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  he  steps  up.  he  was  able 
to  command  that  rare  respect  and  ad- 
miration from  his  adversaries  to  the 
point  where  Coach  Orsborn's  presence 
wUl  be  missed  by  all  his  colleagues  of  the 
hardwood." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  many  communica- 
tions I  received  in  Professor  Orsborn's 
behalf  support  Dr.  Haussler 's  statement 
completely.  As  I  rise  in  tribute  today  to 
this  fine  gentleman,  educator,  and 
molder  of  young  men.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  remarks  of  those  who 
worked  with  and  sometimes  against 
Coach  Orsborn.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent beginning  with  the  letter  from  the 
president  of  Bradley  University.  Dr.  Tal- 
man  Van  Arsdale.  I  include  their  com- 
ments for  the  Record  : 

Bradley  University. 
Peoria.  III.,  March  22.  1965. 
Congressman  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Michel:  I  think  you 
may  have  heard  that  Prof.  John  I.  Meinen, 
Bradley  University's  esteemed  Director  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  has  chosen 
to  retire  after  41  years  of  distinguished 
teaching  and  service  to  the  university.  In- 
tercollegiate athletics,  professor  physical 
education,  and  Bradley  University  will  miss 
him  much. 

Promoted  to  both  of  Mr.  Meinen's  responsi- 
bilities Is  Professor  Charles  K.  Orsborn  of 
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Bradley  University's  staff  and  nationally 
known  coach  of  the  varsity  basketball  team. 
In  assuming  his  new  duties.  Professor  Ors- 
born has  elected  to  retire  from  active  coach- 
ing and  will  hand  over  those  responsibilities 
to  the  university's  freshman  basketball 
coach.  Prof.  Joseph  Stowell. 

In  retiring  from  active  coaching.  Professor 
Orsborn  leaves  behind  him  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  196  wins  and  56  losses  over  a  9- 
year  period.  He  also  coached  three  of  his 
varsity  teams  to  National  Invitation  Tourna- 
ment championships. 
Sincerely, 

T.  W.  Van  Arsdale,  Jr. 

President. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

March  12, 1965. 
Charles  K.  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  NCAA  and  I  personally  extend  our 
congratulations  and  compliments  upon  yoxir 
outstanding  achievements  in  intercollegiate 
basketball.  May  the  same  success  be  yours 
in   administering   the   athletics   program   at 

Bradley  University. 

Arthtjr  J.  Bergstrom. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

March  11. 1965. 
Coach  Charles  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  regret  your  retirement  from  active  coach- 
ing but  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  on 
your  promotion  to  the  directorship  at  Brad- 
ley University.  Many  of  your  problems  have 
not  been  solved  but  on  August  31  you  wiU 
acquire  new  ones.     Best  of  luck  to  a  straight 

forward  guy. 

NORVALL  Neve, 

Commissioner.  Missouri  Valley   Confer- 
ence. 

\  Lexington,  Ky., 

March  25.  1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  you  on  the  many  fine 
years  that  you  had  as  basketball  coach  at 
Bradley  University,  and  to  yovir  appointment 
as  athletic  director  to  that  fine  Institution. 
I  have  known  you  for  a  great  many  years. 
I  enjoyed  my  trip  with  you  through  Europe 
and  will  never  forget  the  many  fine  memo- 
ries of  our  trip  to  the  Orient.  May  you  and 
yovir  charming  wife  have  many  more  happy 

days  at  Bradley. 

Adolph  F.  Rupp, 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Marquette,  Mich., 

March  26,  1965. 
Representative  Robert  Michel. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  was  a  privilege  to  play  for  Ozzie  as  a 
freshman  basketball  player  as  he  taught  me 
the  value  of  heart,  hard  work,  honor  and  hu- 
mility. It  was  an  honor  and  pleasure  for  me 
as  a  college  coach  to  match  wits  with  Ozzie 
for  four  games  when  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity played  in  Peoria,  however  my  wit 
couldn't  beat  his  forces  but  we  did  have  one 
accomplishment,  we  finally  shot  a  1  and  1 
this  season.  Ozzie  mellowed  in  his  final  year. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  your 
continued  success  In  your  new  role  as  athletic 
director  of  Bradley  University.  P.S.  When  are 
the  Brave*  coming  to  NMU. 
Cordially, 

Stan  Albeck, 
Basketball  Coach.  NMU. 


Tempe,  Ariz., 
March  27,  1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  upon  your  retirement  to 
the  greener  pastures  of  administration. 
Best  wishes  always  to  a  great  coach  and  a 
fine  friend.  I  am  sure  Bradley  fans  will 
always  remember  the  records  both  in  season 
and  postseason  that  you  were  responsible  for. 

Ned  Wulk, 
Head  Basketball  Coach,  Arizona  State 
University. 

Chicago,  III., 
March  26,  1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Very  sorry  to  see  you  leaving  the  coaching 
profession.     Loyola  University,  Arthur  Morse, 
and  myself  wish  you  the  best  of  luck. 
George  M.  Ireland, 

Loyola  University. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 
March  26,  1965. 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations,  Chuck  Orsborn,  on  your 
wonderful  career  as  a  basketball  coach.  A 
tough  and  respected  opponent.  Best  of  luck 
for  the  future. 

Eddie  Melvin. 


Tucson,  Ariz., 
March  26,  1965. 
Mr.  Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  the  excellent  basketball 
you  have  given  Bradley  through  the  years 
and  for  your  contributions  to  the  coaching 
profession. 

Bruce  A.  Larson, 
Basketball  Coach,  University  of  Arizona. 

Lexington.  Ky., 

March  26,  1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 

Care  of  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  for  a  great  coaching  career. 
All  of  us  who  have  been  closely  associated 
with  you  during  your  years  as  a  head  coach 
will  miss  you  not  only  as  a  coach  but  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  friend.  We  are  proud  that 
a  great  basketball  man  has  been  promoted  to 
athletic  director  and  we  know  that  you  will 
give  great  leadership  to  your  program.  The 
very  best  of  everything  to  you  and  yours  In 
the  future. 

DocGEE  Julian. 

Norman,  Okla., 

March  25,  1965. 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  Chuck  Orsborn  on  this 
special  occasion  to  a  fine  gentleman  and  out- 
standing coach  and  a  man  that  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  game  of  basket- 
ball. Chuck  was  always  interested  in  young 
men  and  was  good  for  the  young  men  that 
he  handled.  We  need  outstanding  men  in 
our  profession  like  Chuck  Orsborn  and  I 
hate  to  see  him  leave  the  basketball  coach- 
ing profession.  He  is  very  deserving  of  the 
many  honors  that  he  has  received  and  i 
know  will  continue  to  do  an  outstanding  Jw 
as  athletic  director  at  Bradley  University. 
Chuck  has  been  a  personal  friend  of  mine  for 
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many  years  and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  on  this  special  occasion  and 
wish  him  continued  success  In  life  In  the 
field  of  athletics. 

Bob  Stevens, 
Basketball  Coach,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa, 

March  26. 1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 

Care  of  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  upon  the  fine  honor 
bestowed  upon  you  at  this  time.  The  dis- 
tinction was  well  deserved  for  your  efforts, 
upon  behalf  of  Bradley,  Peoria,  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  game  of  basketball.  Best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  your  new 
duties. 

Ralph  H.  Miller, 
Basketball  Coach,  University  of  Iowa. 

Stillwater,  Okla., 

March  25, 1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  a  great  coaching  Job. 
You  were  always  a  credit  to  the  game  and 
we  will  miss  you.    Best  of  luck  always. 

Henry  Iba, 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

March  15. 1965. 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  Chuck  Orsborn  on  his 
wonderful  record  as  basketball  coach  at 
Bradley  University;  a  credit  to  the  MVC  and 
to  basketball  everywhere.  I  believe  that  if  it 
were  not  for  Orsborn  and  his  great  coaching 
job  Bradley  would  not  be  known  as  It  Is 
throughout  the  country  today.  Basketball 
will  miss  a  great  man.  Best  wishes  to  Chuck 
for  continued  success  in  the  future. 

Ed  Jucker, 
Basketball  Coach,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Providence,  R.I., 

March  26.  1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 

Care  of   Illinois   Representative    Robert    H. 

Michel, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  to  a  wonderful  person  and 
outstanding  coach.  May  your  success  con- 
tinue In  your  new  position  as  athletic  direc- 
tor at  Bradley. 

Joe  Mullaney, 
Basketball  Coach.  Providence  College. 

Madison,  Wis., 

March  25,  1965. 
Representative  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Basketball  will  miss  Chuck  Orsborn.  He 
has  enjoyed  fine  siiccess  and  his  teams  have 
w^ught  fame  to  Bradley  University  and 
Peoria. 

John  Erickson, 
basketball  Coach,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Peoria,  III., 
„  '  Marcn  25. 1965. 

Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  Robert  Michel. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  have  followed  your  career 
lor  many  years.     I  want  to  Join  the  thou- 
»nds  of  admirers  In  wishing  you  continued 
success  in  your  new  venture. 
Respectively, 

Rudy  Rauschkolb, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

March  25, 1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done  on 
your  retirement  as  the  Bradley  Braves'  bas- 
ketball coach.  Although  the  coaching  pro- 
fession will  miss  you  we  are  confident  that 
your  new  assignment  as  director  of  athletics 
will  bring  Bradley  greater  stature  in  all 
sports.  You  were  a  great  player,  a  greater 
coach,  and  a  real  credit  to  our  game  of  bas- 
ketball. -May  I  offer  my  most  sincere  best 
wishes  for  many  years  of  continued  success. 

Bob  Calihan, 
Director  of  Athletics,  University  of  Detroit. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

March  17.1965. 
Robert  H.  Michel  (for  Chuck  Orsborn)  . 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  with  somewhat  mixed  emotions  that  I 
write  this  because  I,  for  one,  am  sincerely 
going  to  miss  competing  against  you.  You 
were  indeed  an  honor  to  the  coaching  pro- 
fession and  you  will  be  greatly  missed  In  the 
basketball  field.  Basketball  Is  going  to  miss 
the  many  contributions  that  you  have  made. 
Bradley  University  and  the  young  men  there 
are  also  going  to  miss  greatly  the  fine  in- 
fluence you  have  had  upon  them.  Your 
coaching  record  will  remain  as  one  of  the  fin- 
est that  has  ever  been  compiled.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  continue  your  outstanding  work 
In  your  new  position  as  athletic  director. 
Congratulations  Chuck,  on  your  outstanding 
coaching  ability;  my  every  wish  for  the  best 
of  success  In  your  new  Job. 

John  E.  Benington, 
St.  Louis  University  Athletic  Director. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

March  29, 1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  Robert  MicHat, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  basketball  world  will  lose  not  only  a 
great  coach  but  also  a  genuine  friend  upon 
your  retirement.  New  York  University  sends 
congratulations  and  best  vsrishes. 

Lou  Rossini, 
New  York  University  Basketball  Coach. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

March  30, 1965. 
Chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  We  will  miss  you  In  the 
coaching  fraternity.  Your  contributions  to 
basketball  and  especially  Missouri  Valley  and 
Bradley  basketball  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. Have  always  valued  your  friendship. 
My  best  wishes  to  you  In  your  new  position. 
Maurice  E.  John, 
Basketball  Coach,  Drake  University. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

March  29,  1965. 
chuck  Orsborn, 
Care  of  Robert  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Always  enjoyed  competing  against  Chuck 
Orsborn  and  his  Bradley  teams.  Never  had 
much  luck  beating  him  but  learned  a  lot  of 
basketball.  Chuck  has  contributed  much  to 
basketball  and  a  real  credit  to  the  coaching 
profession. 

John  Kundla. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AHZEc^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always 
been  a  flith  supporter  of  those  seeking 
civil  rights  for  all  our  people. 

I  served  on  my  local  school  board- 
when  it  integrated  its  school  system- 
even  before  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
requiring  this  action. 

I  served  on  the  first  Kansas  Antidis- 
crimination Commission. 

I  served  on  President  Eisenhower's 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  Kansas 
for  a  time. 

I  abhor  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Liuzzo. 
Like  all  Americans,  I  hope  her  murderer, 
or  murderers,  will  be  brought  to  swift 
justice. 

However,  when  I  heard  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  on  "Meet  the  Press"  Sun- 
day afternoon,  practically  condemn  all 
the  citizens  of  Alabama  for  what  has 
gone  on  down  there  recently  and  ask  for 
massive  economic  boycott.  I  think  he  has 
done  the  entire  cause  of  the  promotion 
of  civil  rights  serious  damage. 

Among  other  reasons  why  this  latest 
move  of  his  is  hysterical  and  childish  is 
the  fact  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
One  of  the  problems  in  much  of  the 
Deep  South  is  lack  of  a  good  industrial 
base  to  provide  enough  good  jobs  to 
furnish  adequate  employment  for  its 
people.  Causing  any  further  pressure  on 
a  depressed  economic  area  only  com- 
pounds a  problem. 

I  believe  the  "reign  of  terror"  Dr.  King 
referred  to  would  now  diminish  consider- 
ably—and possibly  stop  altogether— if 
demonstrations  and  marches  would  be 
halted  and  give  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  finally 
give  his  people  the  civil  rights  they  are 
seeking. 

I  can  assure  Dr.  King  that  I  fully  in- 
tend to  vote  for  a  voter  registration  re- 
quirement law  which  will  be  constitu- 
tional and  have  the  support  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Congress. 


ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT  OF  ALABAMA 
WILL  HARM  CIVIL  RIGHTS  CAUSE 
Mr.  MIZE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


LET  US  BE  FAIR  ABOUT  FARM 

CONDITIONS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 

remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Caliiomia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  fulfill  previous  commitments,  rather 
than  to  ascertain  facts.  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Califor- 
nia, made  a  surprise  predawn  visit  to  a 

:f  f!?,  l?^^  ^^™P  ^  ^y  district,  labeUng 
it  filthy"  and  wondering  aloud  that  any- 
one would  eat  the  food. 

The  Secretary  should  have  reported 
more  facts  and  fewer  conclusions.  The 
camp  he  visited  was  one  of,  if  not  the 
oldest,  in  the  area.  It  is  Inspected  regu- 
larly, however,  by  State  and  county 
health     and     sanitation      authorities. 
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Washington  restaurants  are  not  subject 
to  any  more  rigid  inspections  or  more 
stringent  regulations.  Government-run 
camps  in  the  area  are  considerably 
inferior. 

Tlie  Secretary  arrived  as  the  workers 
finished  their  breakfast,  which  was  nu- 
tritionally far  superior  to  any  meals  they 
eat  when  not  doing  farmwork.  Used 
dishes,  utensils,  and  usual  food  debris 
remained  on  the  tables,  because  the 
meals  are  served,  the  mess  is  cleared, 
and  the  dining  room  scrubbed  after  each 
meal  for  the  workers  after  they  leave  for 
work.  Some  people,  including  the  Sec- 
retary, who  are  totally  unfamiliar  with 
-  the  personal  living  and  eating  habits  of 
the  transient  workers  and  derelicts, 
which  the  growers  are  now  being  forced 
to  hire  for  farmwork,  cannot  appreciate 
the  messy  and  enormous  task  of  cleaning 
up  after  their  meals.  I  cannot  ade- 
quately describe  the  table  manners  and 
eating  habits  and  the  resulting  condi- 
tions.   Few  can  believe  when  they  see. 

The  debris  left  after  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment breakfast  for  90  persons,  served 
with  tablecloths,  fancy  china,  and  silver 
hoUowware  is  not  an  attractive  sight. 
But  few  would  call  such  conditions 
filthy.  The  Secretary  saw  no  filthy  fa- 
cilities, as  unsightly  and  disorderly  as 
the  place  may  have  been.  Some  of  the 
men  may  have  been  filthy  in  their  person 
and  clothing,  in  spite  of  adequate  bath- 
ing and  laundry  facilities. 

The  Secretary  could  have  reported 
that  he  saw  6  of  the  92  men  still  in  bed, 
with  their  work  clothes  still  on— for  per- 
haps many  days— 2  with  their  hats  still 
on  from  the  night  before;  all  drunk  or 
hungover;  several  clutching  empty  or 
half-empty  wine  bottles.  Few  of  them 
try  or  care  to  keep  themselves  or  their 
surroundings  clean  or  orderly. 

The  Secretary  did  not  see  the  food  be- 
ing prepared,  served,  or  eaten — only  the 
leftovers  remaining — never  a  pretty 
sight.  Diets  and  food  preparations  are 
carefully  watched.  Menus  comply  with 
the  desires  of  the  workers.  Maybe  the 
Secretary  does  not  like  hot  cakes  or  oat- 
meal for  breakfast,  but  these  workers 
do.  He  heard  no  complaint  from  the 
workers  about  the  palatability  or  ade- 
quacy of  the  food  nor  about  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  preparation  or  service  of  the 
food. 

How  or  why  the  Secretary  picked  this 
old,  half -empty  camp,  at  just  after  the 
breakfast  meal,  with  a  wholly  transient, 
mostly  derelict  complement  of  workers 
was  not  by  chance. 

Very  little  mention  or  publicity  was 
given  to  the  Church  Co.  camp  which  the 
Secretary  found  spic  and  span  when  he 
inspected  it  after  the  breakfast  clean- 
up. 

The  "bleeding  hearts,"  the  ignorant, 
and  those  who  purposely  misinform  to 
promote  their  goals  have  never  disputed 
that  these  farmworkers  earn  more  on 
the  California  farms  than  they  can  at 
any  other  work  at  any  other  place,  nor 
that  their  food  and  housing  is  superior 
to  the  food  and  housing  they  have  any- 
where else  when  they  are  not  doing  farm- 
work. 

The  California  farmworker  is  many 
steps  up  the  work-  and  living-condition 


ladder.  The  present  Department  of  La- 
bor attitude  and  policy  is  affecting  ad- 
versely the  farmworker  and  workers  in 
all  allied  industries. 

The  Secretary  after  a  quick  inspection 
of  a  specially  selected  camp  may  try 
to  disparage  a  whole  industry,  but  no 
other  industry  upgrades  the  working  and 
living  conditions  of  their  workers  as 
much  as  the  California  fanner. 

Although  the  California  agricultural 
business  can  and  must  improve,  if  there 
is  another  industry  which  provides  the 
worker  with  a  comparatively  better, 
cleaner  bed;  better,  more  nutritious, 
more  appetizingly  served  food;  better 
laundry  and  bathing  facilities;  than  he 
enjoys  at  home — I  would  like  to  know 
of  it. 


BYELORUSSLA  SEEKS  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  two  dec- 
ades after  the  so-called  peace  was  won 
in  Eastern  Europe,  there  is  an  ethnic 
people  within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  is  still  subject  to  continued 
deportations  and  regional  oppression. 
The  people  are  the  Byelorussians,  who 
in  the  past  have  been  a  sovereign  and 
independent  nation. 

It  is  a  long  and  sad  history.  It  goes 
back  to  the  early  Middle  Ages.  It  goes 
back  to  1795,  when  Byelorussia  was  taken 
over  totally  by  the  Russian  Empire  in 
the  adjustments  that  accompanied  the 
partitions  of  Poland.  It  goes  back  to 
1863-64,  when  the  Byelorussians  revolted 
against  the  czar  and  were  crushed  by 
czarist  military  power. 

The  Byelorussians  took  their  oppor- 
tunity during  World  War  I,  when  the 
czarist  armies  crumbled,  to  seek  a  res- 
toration to  their  independent  nation 
They  were  crushed  by  the  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  new  p>ower  that  had 
taken  over  where  the  czars  once  ruled. 
The  First  Byelorussian  Congress  elected 
a  council  that  proclaimed  a  democratic 
republic  but  the  end  was  futility. 

Again,  in  1944,  the  Byelorussians  at- 
tempted to  assert  their  sovereignty  and 
Independence  through  a  Second  Con- 
gress. The  Soviet  armies  moved  in. 
There  is  a  pretense  that  Byelorussia  is 
represented  in  the  United  States  but  in 
fact  her  representatives  are  chosen  by 
the  central  government  in  Moscow. 

I  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  his- 
tory.   What  matters  is  the  present. 

During  the  10-year  period  from  1964  to 
1973  some  300,000  Byelorussians  are 
scheduled  to  be  removed  bodily,  with- 
out their  consent,  from  their  homeland 
to  other  locations  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  population  of  the  region  is 
smaller  already  than  it  was  in  1940. 

There  is  a  doctrine  of  human  rights, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  should  be  binding  on 
the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  Is 
most  assuredly  binding  on  this  Nation. 
There  is  an  extremity  of  ruthlessness, 


exercised  by  a  predominant  power,  that 
violates  humanity.  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  our  diplomatic  representatives  will 
be  able  to  find  a  way  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  state  the  suggestion  that  free  na- 
tions can  only  be  revolted  by  persecutions 
and  expulsions  intended  to  terrorize  a 
whole  population. 


TASK  FORCE  STUDY  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  year  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions appointed  a  task  force  on  the 
budget  and  charged  this  task  force  with 
making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  budget 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  That 
is  the  budget  now  under  consideration. 
The  task  force  was  charged  further  with 
making  recommendations  to  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  indicating  the  areas  In 
which,  if  any  are  found,  we  feel  that 
budget  cuts  can  be  made. 

The  Member  now  speaking,  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices,  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  task  force.  Members  from 
other  subcommittees  are:  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  Defense;  Robert 
H.  Michel,  of  Illinois,  Agriculture;  Odin 
Langen,  of  Minnesota,  legislative;  Frank 
T.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  State-Justice-Com- 
merce. 

Ex  officio  members  are  Gerald  R.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  minority  leader,  and  John 
J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 

For  several  weeks  now  this  task  force 
has  been  giving  the  new  budget  close 
study.  Results  of  our  efforts  have  been 
reported  to  minority  members  of  each 
subcommittee  for  use  in  connection  with 
study  of  their  own  bills.  They  will  listen 
to  Government  witnesses  seek  to  justify 
budget  requests,  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them  and  study  the  detailed, 
written  justifications.  These  Govern- 
ment witnesses  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
and  have  their  testimony  considered,  and 
it  is  after  all  this  consideration  that  sub- 
committee members  will  seek  to  make 
cuts  where  they  seem  to  be  justified. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  give  the  subcom- 
mittees the  benefit  of  our  own  investiga- 
tions and  study — theirs  to  propose  spe- 
c-ficcuts. 

The  members  of  this  task  force  are  in 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  following 
points : 

First.  This  is  not  a  tight  budget  and 
it  can  be  cut  substantially. 

Second.  The  subcommittees  should 
propose  cuts  on  a  line -item  basis  instead 
of  using  a  meat-ax  approach. 

Third.  The  subcommittee  should  ex- 
amine appropriation  requests  with  these 
guidelines  in  mind :  Is  the  request  essen- 
tial and  should  it  be  approved  even 
though  it  must  be  financed  out  of  bor- 
rowed money?  Is  the  request  for  some- 
thing we  can  postpone  until  the  budget 
is  balanced  and  the  national  debt  is 
reduced? 
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Fourth.  Budget  cuts  should  not  be  pro- 
posed just  to  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion or  to  make  political  hay,  but  only  in 
good  faith  and  in  areas  where  cuts  are 
possible  without  endangering  national 
security  or  abandoning  essential  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  It  is  ludicrous  to  brag  about  high 
prosperity  and  at  the  same  time  be  bor- 
rowing money  to  pay  current  bills.  It  is 
high  time  that  our  Government  begins 
to  practice  some  fiscal  discipline  and 
start  living  within  its  means. 

Sixth.  In  view  of  the  increased  tempo 
of  military  action  in  Vietnam,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  sonie  items  in  the 
defense  budget  to  support  the  miUtary 
buildup  there.  Any  such  increases 
should  be  compensated  for  by  budget  cuts 
in  civihan  items. 

Seventh.  If  we  had  the  votes,  we  would 
say  that  more  than  $5  billion  could  be 
cut  from  the  President's  budget.  But  we 
do  not  have  the  votes.  We  were  able  to 
cut  the  last  budget  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  trim  this  one.  But  we  would  be 
foolish  to  predict  how  much. 

Some  myths  have  grown  up  around 
this  budget  and  they  should  be  exposed : 

Myth  No.  1  is  that  the  President  and 
his  aids  labored  long  to  bring  forth  a 
budget  under  SlOO  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  after  all  the  tumult 
and  shouting  have  died  away  it  is  clear 
that  this  budget  calls  for  new  appropria- 
tions of  $106.4  billion — not  $99.7  billion. 

Moreover,  if  you  add  the  supplemental 
requests  for  approximately  $6  billion,  it 
is  clear  that  President  Johnson  is  asking 
this  Congress  to  vote  his  administration 
$112.4  billion  new  dollars.  Tlien  if  you 
add  to  this  the  $94.8  billion  in  the  draw- 
ing account  accumulated  from  previous 
appropriations,  the  administration  will 
have  $207.2  billion  in  unsioent  appropria- 
tions. 

Myth  No.  2  is  that  spending  will  be 
held  to  $99.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  only  an  estimate 
and  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  administration's  record  of  holding 
spending  to  original  estimates.  That  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  administration  is  in- 
efficient in  estimating  expenditures.  An 
example:  last  year  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  requested  $975 
million  less  than  in  the  previous  year  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Coiporation.  This 
enabled  administration  spokesmen  to 
claim  credit  for  great  reductions  in  the 
budget.  But  the  estimates  were  wide  of 
the  mark  and  the  present  Congress  was 
barely  organized  this  year  when  it  was 
requested  to  provide  $1.7  billion  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  CCC. 

Moreover,  the  budget  does  not  limit 
spending  to  $99.7  billion  next  year.  That 
sum  represents  only  estimates  of  cash 
withdrawals  from  the  Treasury.  The 
significant  point  is  that  the  President 
proposes  to  obligate  a  total  of  $108.2  bil- 
lion next  year— not  $99.7  billion.  This 
is  the  same  as  estimated  obligations  to 
be  incurred  in  the  current  year  but  is 
W5  billion  more  than  was  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1964.  The  sum  obligated  in  a 
given  year  is  the  true  measure  of  spend- 
ing and  not  cash  withdrawals.  The 
situation  is  analogous  to  the  one  which 
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confronts  you  when  your  wife  returns 
from  a  shopping  trip  and  states  that  she 
only  spent  $50  but  upon  questioning  it 
develops  that  she  paid  out  $50  cash  but 
charged  another  $50.  That  trip  cost  you 
$100  instead  of  $50— the  only  difference 
is  that  you  pay  out  $50  today  and  the 
other  $50  when  the  bills  come  in. 

The  third  myth  is  that  this  budget 
shows  a  downward  trend  in  spending. 

The  fact  is  that  the  1966  budget  sets 
the  stage  for  future  spending  at  much 
higher  levels.  The  previously  mentioned 
proposal  to  obligate  $108.2  billion  next 
year  is  one  example.  Another  example 
is  the  proposed  use  of  the  $6  billion  in 
supplemental  appropriations  sought  in 

1965.  Only  $1.5  billion  of  this  sum  is 
programed  for  spending  in  1965  and 
only  $296  million  in  1966.  The  balance 
is  carried  over  into  the  pipeline  for  fu- 
ture spending.  Accumulated  unspent 
appropriations  in  this  pipeline  will 
amount  to  $101.5  billion  at  the  end  of 

1966.  This  is  a  drawing  account  for  the 
President  which  he  can  tap  almost  at 
wiU. 

The  fact  is  that  this  budget  calls  for 
increases  in  future  spending  all  up  and 
down  the  line.  There  are  215  budget 
items  that  are  increased  by  $1  million  or 
more  and  125  that  are  decreased  by 
$1  million  or  more.  However,  of  the  125 
decreases  about  70  result  automatically 
from  completion  of  projects  or  programs, 
or  from  transfers  of  funds  between  pro- 
grams, or  from  other  bookkeeping  trans- 
actions— leaving  about  55  items  of  actual 
reductions  against  more  than  200  in- 
creases in  appropriation  requests. 

The  fact  is  that  new  programs  pro- 
posed for  1966  require  initial  appropria- 
tions of  $3.2  billion  but  of  this  amount 
only  $920  million  is  reflected  in  spending 
proposed  for  1966.  The  difference  there- 
fore represents  built-in  growth  in  spend- 
ing which  will  be  reflected  in  budgets  for 
future  years. 

While  members  of  this  task  force  rec- 
ognize that  some  leadtime  is  necessary 
in  programs  involving  construction  and 
some  procurement,  we  do  not  agree  that 
the  President  needs  a  pipeline  with  $101 
billion  of  unspent  funds  in  it.  The  fol- 
lowing will  show  how  funds  in  this  pipe- 
line have  increased  in  only  4  years :  Start 
of  1964,  $87.8  billion;  start  of  1965,  $89.3 
billion;  start  of  1966.  $96.7  billion;  start 
of  1967,  $101.5  billion. 

While  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
advisable  for  this  task  force  to  itemize 
proposed  budget  cuts  now,  because  we 
have  not  heard  the  Government  wit- 
nesses or  as  a  group  had  any  opportunity 
to  study  all  the  detailed,  written  justi- 
fications. So  our  recommendations  have 
been  limited  to  the  identifying  of  bi'oad 
areas  which  should  receive  close  atten- 
tion by  the  subcommittees.  We  are  will- 
ing to  cite  several  areas  which  offer  op- 
portunities for  substantial  cuts: 

First.  Substantial  reductions  can  be 
made  in  carryover  pipeline  funds  by 
using  more  of  the  money  previously  ap- 
propriated and  thereby  reducing  the  re- 
quests for  new  obligational  authority. 
The  fact  that  the  budget  proposes  to 
use  $27.6  billion  from  unspent  appro- 


priations of  prior  years  in  its  spending 
program  of  $99.7  billion  for  1966,  and 
proposes  to  carry  $34.4  biUion  of  the  new 
obUgational  authority  requested  for  1966 
into  spending  programs  for  future  years, 
shows  that  these  unexpended  balances 
can  be  tapped.  We  think  they  can  be 
tapped  for  more  than  $27.6  billion. 

Second.  The  budget  calls  for  more 
than  $1  biUion  for  travel  next  year.  This 
is  far  more  than  to  us  seems  necessary. 
By  making  more  effective  use  of  the 
postal  service,  the  Government-wide 
communications  system  and  even  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  the 
travel  bill  can  be  reduced  substantially.        * 

Third.  The  budget  contemplates  an 
increase  in  civilian  employees  of  26,680 
persons.  Based  on  average  civil  service  "• 
salaries,  this  will  add  about  $200  million 
a  year  in  salaries  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  personnel  benefits,  such 
as  Government  contributions  toward  re- 
tirement, insurance,  et  cetera. 

If  civilian  employment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  be  reduced  by  19,- 
000  in  the  hght  of  the  stepped-up  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  and  if  employment  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  USIA  can  be  reduced. 
what,  pray,  is  the  excuse  for  increasing 
employment  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  2,880? 

We  believe  that  Federal  emplojrment 
should  be  held  to  current  levels,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident himself  proposed  to  reduce  civilian 
employment  in  DOD  by  20,000.  This 
would  justify  substantial  cuts  in  new  ap- 
propriations requested. 

I  have  never  seen  a  budget  that 
could  not  be  cut.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  cut  about  $40  billion  out 
of  the  requests  in  the  decade  that  I  have 
served  on  it. 

A  mere  recital  of  the  burden  to  tax- 
payers of  interest  on  the  national  debt 
should  suffice  to  prove  to  all  concerned 
that  this  astronomical  debt  should  be 
reduced.  The  only  way  to  force  this 
action  is  to  reduce  the  spending  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

Administration  spokesmen  like  to  re- 
late interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
gross  national  product.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  relate  interest  to  net  budget  re- 
ceipts. When  this  is  done,  you  find  that 
12  cents  on  every  dollar  of  net  receipts 
goes  to  pay  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
This  leaves  only  88  cents  dut  of  the  dol- 
lar to  pay  for  national  security  and  the 
numerous  programs  of  the  Government. 
You  have  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  1950 
before  this  high  ratio  is  exceeded.  And 
it  has  been  exceeded  only  10  times  dur- 
ing the  last  45  years. 

The  total  Federal  expenditures  in 
1920  were  $6.4  billion.  In  1940  they  were 
$9.1  billion.  Yet  now  just  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  exceeds  $11  billion 
annually. 

Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  the 
late  beloved  chairman  of  our  committee, 
frequently  said  that  the  time  has  come 
when  in  our  own  interest  we  should  stop 
borrowing  money  to  pay  for  things  we 
do  not  need  or  can  do  without  until  the 
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budget  is  in  balance  and  payments  can 
begin  on  the  national  debt. 

The  objective  of  this  task  force  is  to 
hasten  the  day  when  this  takes  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  certain 
tables. 

The  SPK-^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-^  Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  effort  to  keep  the 
record  straight  as  regards  spending  and 
the  budget,  and  along  the  same  line  I 
would  like  to  comment  about  a  news 
story  last  week  in  which  the  President 
was  quoted  as  claiming  credit  for  savings 
of  $1.9  billion  in  the  first  8  months 
of  the  fiscal  year. 


The  newsmen  down  at  Johnson  City 
reported  that  story  as  follows: 

"The  reduction  was  made  up  of  savings 
throughout  the  various  Government 
agencies— including  the  White  House. 
President  Johnson  told  newsmen  in  an 
hour-long  Informal  discussion  after  a 
formal  news  conference  today." 

Perhaps  the  newsmen  misunderstood 
the  President,  for  the  operation  of  the 
White  House  during  the  first  8 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  cost  more,  not 
less  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  the 
prior  fiscal  year.  Almost  every  item  in 
the  Executive  Office  increased.  Even 
completely  omitting  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  a  new  $25  million 
dollar  item,  the  total  for  1965  is  consid- 
erable above  that  for  1964.  I  am  attach- 
ing a  chart  showing  that  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  spent  $1,294,508 
more  this  year,  excluding  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.     If  that  Office  is 


included,  the  White  House  spending  has 
increased  $28,391,142  over  the  first  8 
months  of  1964. 

Going  further,  it  is  interesting  to  an- 
alyze the  $1.9  billion  saving  claimed  for 
the  Government  as  a  whole.  The  De- 
fense Department  was  cut  $2.4  billion  in 
these  8  months  and  this,  together 
with  sizable  reductions  in  military  as- 
sistance and  agricultural  programs,  made 
it  possible  to  show  a  $1.9  billion  saving 
even  though  almost  every  other  agency 
of  the  Government  spent  more,  not  less, 
in  the  first  8  months  of  the  fiscal  year! 
In  short,  the  economy  drive  was  almost 
entirely  a  reduction  in  spending  for  de- 
fense for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  Of 
the  24  independent  agencies  that  spent 
more  than  $3  million  in  this  period,  15 
spent  considerably  more  than  in  the 
previous  year  and  only  9  showed  reduc- 
tions, many  of  them  slight  reductions. 


Monthly  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the^eriod  from  July  1,  1964,  through  Feb.  28,  1965 


Fiscal  year 

1965 

to  date 


Correspond- 
ing period, 
fiscal  vear 
1964 


EXECVirVE  omCE  of  the  PRESroEXT 

Compensation  of  the  President..  . 

The  White  House  Office 

Special  projects _. 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.' 

National  .Security  Council ', 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning: 

Emergency  preparedness  functions  of 
Federal  ageacies 

Other 


.$100.  ooo 
1, 894, 2591 
737,687 
474,540 
4, 327, 078 
415, 790 
287,608 
422, 848 


2. 193, 803 
3,481.426 


$100,  000 
1, 830, 318 
860,061 
460, 074 
4, 209. 468 
392. 179 
290.638 
354, 343 


1,134,693 
3.  719, 705 


Comparison 


+.$63,iMl 
-122.374 

-1-14,466 
-f  117. 610 

-F23.6n 
-3.030 

-1-68, 605 


-fl.  059. 110 
-238,279 


EXECDTIVB     OFFICE     OP     THE     PBESI- 

DE.NT — continued 

Offico  of  Science  and  Technology 

Special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions  

Other ■ 


Subtotal 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Economic  opportunity  program 

Public  enterprise  funds  (net) 


Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident  


Fiscal  vear 

1965 

to  date 


$609, 349 

341,985 
-162,571 


16, 123, 809 

25, 498, 030 
1,599,142 


42, 220, 981 


Correspond- 
ing pfriod, 
fiscal  vear 
1964 


$510. 774 

239,642 
-272, 597 


Comparison 


-$98,275 

-102, 3« 
-110,026 


13,829,301 


13,829,301 


■   +1,294,508 

-t-25,498,030 
-f-1.599.142 


-1-28,391, 
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(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  vear 

1965 

to  date 


Net  administrative  budget  receipts:' 52.662.927 


Correspond- 
ing period, 
fiscal  vear 
1964 


5i  165, 629 


Comparison 


-1, 502. 702 


EXPESDirXTRES     - 

Legislative „" 

The  judiciary "J, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Fun<ls  appropriated  tn  the  President: 

Disa.«ter  relief 

Emergency  fund 

Expansion    of    defease    production 

(net) 

Expenses  of  management  improve- 
ment  

Peace  Corps 

Suh.scription  to  International  Devel- 
opment Association 

Public  works  acceleration 

Transitional  grants  to  Alaska 

Other 

Mutual  defense  and  development: 

Milit:iry  fuisistance 

Economic  assistance 


Total,  mutual  defense  and  de- 
velopment  


Total,  funds  appropriated    to 

the  President 

Agriculture  Department... 

Foreign  assistance  and  CCC 

Forest  Service 

Commerce  Depnrtment 

Department  of  Defense ..VS.. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


90.  7.?S 
46.  4(1-.' 
42.221   1 

17, 952 
736 

-17,.')32 

229 
60.6S3 

61.6,56 

261,813 

339 

4S4 

462,305 
1,322,403 


1, 784, 708 


104,471 
42,118 
13, 829 

12, 84!) 
279 

79.  4.%3 

114 

36.460 

fil.  6.')6 

21.5, 007 

2.708 

379 

7.30, 764 
1,  Xm,  065 


-4. 73.'? 

+4,283 
+28, 392 

+.■;,  103 
+457 

-£6,984 

+115 
+  14,224 


+46. 806 

-2.309 

+105 

-268,460 
-7,662 


EXPENDITCKES — COn. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Less: 

Bureau  of  Reclamation... 

Bonneville,  Southeiustem,  and 
Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
trations  


Fiscal  year 

1965 

to  date 


840, 479 
226,962 

43,308 


2, 060, 825 


276, 117 


Wt 


Office  0/ Education 

Welfare     Administration     (includes 
p-ants  for  public  assistance) 


2,161,067 

.5,671,719 

(3,679,214) 

(2.59,  Z\2.) 

519,  685 

30,  .568, 609 

3,803,219 
(434, 1.58) 


2, 469, 729 

6, 204, 621 

(4, 287, 0J2) 

(237,  57'.») 

473,917 

32, 956,  019 

3.  .592,  .538 
(399, 719) 


-.308, 661 

-.'w<2, 901 

(-6(17.808) 

(+21,6.54) 

+45,  769 

-2,387,410 

-i-210,682 
(+34,439) 


(2, 276, 464)  1       (2, 097. 421)  I       (+179, 042) 


Department    of   Interior    in 

appropriation  bill 

Department  of  Justice . 

Labor  Department 

Post  Office  Department  net  postal  fund. 

State  Department 

Treasury  Department 

Interest  on  the  pul)lic  debt 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  .\viation  Agency 

General  Services  .\dniinistration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

Veterans'  .Administration 

(.)ther  independent  agencjfs 


Agencies  spending  $3,000,000  or  more: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Boju-d 

Civil  .Service  Conunission 

ExrK)rt-Import  Bank  (net) 

Farm  Credit  Administration... 

Federal   Cohimunicatinns   Commis- 
sion      

Federal    Home    I/)an    Bank    Board 

(net) 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service  ^... 

Federal  Power  Commission... 

Federal  Trade  Commission 


Correspond- 
ing period, 
fiscal  year 
1964 


803,397 
234, 915 

36,035 


Comparison 


+37,082 
-7,953 

+7,273 


570, 209 
240^912 
300.581 
612, 691 
312.564 

8, 385. 872 
(7,492.267) 

1.  792.  279 
5.37.819 
409.  240 
194,661 

3,163,327 

3, 656, 687 

332, 874 


61,215 

106,671 

-528,  ,545 

-13,577 

11,076 

-60, 573 

4,098 
8,485 
9,143 


(7 


532, 447 
219,947 
242,441 
365,  270 
302, 364 
867, 728 
024, 352) 
1.845.429 
510.  716 
398,413 
332,972 


2,528,482 

3, 666, 589 

421,766 


62, 150 
102,801 

-287, 193 
-11,295 

11,294 

-14,249 

3,700 
8,330 
8,286 


+37,762 
+20,965 
+58,140 

+  147.321 
+10,199 

+518. 144 

(+467,915) 

-53, 150 

+27. 103 

+10,826 

-138,311 

+634.845 

-9,90.' 

-88.893 


-935 

+3,870 

-241.352 

-2,283 

-218 

-46,324 

-391 
-155 
-857 
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EXPE.SUITURES — COn. 

Agencies .siJ«'nding  $3,000.000 or  more— Con. 
Foreign  Claims  .Settlement  Commi;;- 

sion 

General  .Accoimting  Office 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Lalxir  Kelations  Hoard 

National  .Science  Foundation 

Railroad  Retirement  Board,  military 

service  cre"dit 

Securitiesand  Exchange  Commission. 

Select  i  vo  .Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Srnith.sonian  Institution 


Fiscal  year 

1965 

to  date 


Correspond- 
ing period, 
fiscal  year 
1964 


Comparison 


33,014 
29,621 
17,200 
17.140 
2(J4, 712 

13,834 

9,878 

27,  769 

207.095 

18,  HI 


3, 195 

30,004 

1.5.787 

14.932 

193,500 


9.391 
25.334 
84,112 
13,422 


+29,819 

-3S3 

+1,413 

+2.208 

+11,212 

+13.834 

-1-487 

+2,436 

+  122.983 

+4,689 


EXPEN'UITDBES —  COn. 

Agencies  spend  ing  $3,000,000  or  more— Con . 

Tennessee  \alley  Authority  (net' J 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  I 

Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Dis^trict  of  Columbia 

Interfund  transactions 


Net    administrative    budget    ex- 
penditures  


Deficit. 


Fiscal  year 

1065 

to  date 


37,154 

5,314 

99,661 

43, 736 

-722,187 


Correspond- 
ing paiod, 
fiscal  year 
1964 


Comparison 


35.434 

4,019 

96.485 

45.708 

-563,365 


+  1,789 

+1.2M 

+3.177 

+  1.972 

-158.832 


62.914,095         64.845.110       -1,931,015 


-10,251,169      -10,679,481 


-428. 313 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
heartily  commending  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas]  and  my 
other  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  submit  this  initial 
study  on  the  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  1966. 

This  is  a  realistic  and  responsible  pres- 
entation by  the  minority  and  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  serious  consideratioi.  by  all 
Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of  po- 
litical affiliation. 

Each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port economies  in  Federal  spending  fol- 
lowing the  guidelines  recommended  by 
the  task  force  subcommittee : 

First.  Is  the  request  essential  and 
should  it  be  approved  even  though  it 
must  be  financed  out  of  borrowed  money? 

Second.  Is  the  request  for  something 
we  can  postpone  until  the  budget  is 
balanced  and  the  national  debt  is  re- 
duced? 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  submitted 
a  budget  for  1966  under  $100  billion. 
However,  we  know  that  the  administra- 
tion's butilget  calls  for  new  appropriations 
of  S106.4  billion. 

The  growing  number  of  supplemental 
budget  requests  also  is  a  matter  for  scru- 
tiny and  concern.  While  the  publicity 
spotlight  is  on  the  initial  massive  budget 
request  of  S99.7  billion,  less  attention 
seemingly  is  focused  on  these  supple- 
mental requests  to  make  up  budget 
deficiencies.  We  may  have  to  act  on 
supplemental  requests  for  approximately 
$6  billion  this  year. 

This  is  a  very  significant  matter  which 
helps  emphasize  the  inefificient  estima- 
tion of  expenditures  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

My  able  colleague,  Mr.  Jonas,  has 
pointed  out  that  12  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  net  receipts  goes  to  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  Early  this  year,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  I 
a^  privileged  to  be  a  member,  was  in- 
formed that  the  interest  on  the  record 
Federal  debt  accrues  at  the  rate  of 
$22,000  per  minute,  every  minute  of  the 
day. 

In  the  past  decade  interest  payments 
on  the   national    debt   have   increased 


about  70  percent  from  $6.8  billion  in  1956 
to  $11.6  billion  in  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  American 
taxpayers  who  now  are  engaged  in  the 
yearly  chore  of  figuring  their  income  tax 
may  have  the  impact  of  Federal  spend- 
ing brought  home  more  dramatically 
this  year. 

Many  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  income  taxes 
which  were  underwithheld  in  1964  as  a 
result  of  the  administration's  insistence 
to  reduce  the  withholding  rate  below  the 
actual  taxing  rate.  While  I  personally 
regretted  that  action,  the  experience  of 
going  into  debt  to  pay  Federal  taxes  may 
bring  forth  a  greater  public  realization  of 
the  cost  of  letting  Uncle  Sam  do  it. 

Indeed,  we  may  be  faced  with  a  grow- 
ing public  clamor  to  effect  the  economies 
which  have  been  recommended  today  by 
the  Republican  policy  task  force  sub- 
committee. 

We  have  in  the  past  been  successful 
in  reducing  the  administration's  budget 
requests  without  damaging  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  ChDvernment.  This 
budget  can  and  should  be  cut. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Kansas.  I  made  a  little  arithmetical 
computation  here  while  the  gentleman 
was  speaking,  when  reminded  of  the 
$22,000  per  minute  interest  charge.  Fig- 
uring that  we  have  been  discussing  this 
matter  for  about  15  minutes,  this  means 
that  while  we  have  been  speaking  the 
Government's  interest  bill  has  been 
$330,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  hear  the  gentleman's 
entire  presentation,  although  I  did  hear 
him  make  some  reference  to  the  supple- 
mental requests  that  will  total  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  billion. 

Did  the  gentleman  make  the  point  that 
some  of  these  supplemental  requests  will 
actually  not  be  spent  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  will  not  reflect  themselves  in 
the  total  picture  of  what  the  President 
said  in  his  budget  message  we  would  be 
spending? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  comment  on  that — 
the  S6  billion  request  for  supplementals 
in  1965.  Only  $1.5  billion  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion is  projected  to  be  spent  during  the 


remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  Most  of 
that  mones  in  the  supplemental  requests 
will  not  be  spent  until  following  1966. 

Mr.  MICHEL.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  JONAS.  By  grouping  them  all 
into  1965,  of  course,  it  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  downward  trend  in  spend- 
ing when  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  next  year 
will  be  another  election  year  and  it  will 
look  better  on  paper  then;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  full  committee  recently 
stated  that  the  administration  had  dis- 
cretionary power  to  charge  these  funds 
to  one  year  or  the  other.  My  resp>onse 
to  that  is  that  it  is  obvious  the  adminis- 
tration used  that  discretion  to  put  all  of 
these  supplemental  requests  in  1965  in 
order  to  make  1966  look  good  in  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  the  gentleman  ad- 
dress himself  to  some  of  the  phony  fig- 
ures presented  in  this  budget?  For 
example,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture where  for  the  past  6  or  7  years  in 
that  all-important  area  of  soil  conserva- 
tion, the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  provide 
or  autfiorize  to  be  spent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $250  million  for  the  ACP,  agri- 
cultural conservation  payments.  And  in 
this  budget  we  have  that  item  for  the 
coming  year  at  $100  million  less  than 
what  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  au- 
thorize during  past  years.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  unless  tljere  is 
a  drastic  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
Congress  that  we  will  probably  put  that 
money  back  in  at  the  current  level.  Of 
course,  here  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  President  comes  up  with  a  lower  fig- 
ure knowing  that  the  Congress  will  raise 
it  because  it  is  such  a  popular  program. 
This  is  an  on-going,  current  program  and 
so  the  onus  attaches  to  the  Congress  for 
raising  the  President's  figure.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  that  is  a 
tactic  that  was  used  throughout  this 
budget  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing cut  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all 
know  that  the  budget  points  towai-d 
much  higher  expenditures  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  also  another 
item  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  We 
have  had  programs  providing  for  meat 
inspection  and  poultry  inspection  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  funded 
these  programs.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  would  like  to 
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shift  the  burden  of  this  expenditure  to 
the  processors  and  to  business,  and  that 
reflects  itself  in  a  lower  figure  in  the 
budget,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
require  some  legislation  before  we  could 
reduce  the  appropriation  in  this  area. 
The  lower  budget  figure  in  this  item  of 
proposed  inspection  fees  is  $68.2  million, 
and  I  personally  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  thrust  the  entire  burden 
of  these  inspection  fees  on  the  processors 
and  businesses  involved.  And  so  again 
I  say  that  without  any  new  legislation 
enacted,  the  budget  would  have  to  reflect 
an  expenditure  of  $68.2  million,  which  is 
not  in  the  budget  now. 

And  referring  to  another  item  for  the 
rural  electrification  loan  program,  the 
President's  budget  reflects  a  reduction  of 
$102  million,  but  here  again  legislation 
would  be  required  to  provide  for  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  and  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  would  deem  it  wise 
and  appropriate  to  set  up  this  revolving 
fund,  rather  than  appropriating  for  this 
purpose  each  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
And  I  also  suggest  it  would  be  helpful  to 
some  of  our  colleagues  if  the  gentleman 
would  refer  to  our  experience  with  the 
$1.7  billion  supplemental  request  for  the 
CCC  this  year  after  the  administration 
last  year  voluntarily  reduced  the  funds 
requested  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars  be- 
low the  previous  year's  appropriation. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do  this 
year  was  to  consider  a  request  for  an- 
other $1.7  billion  for  this  program;  is 
that  not  coiTect? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  true.  That 
was  our  prediction  last  year — we  were 
not  kidding  anybody — and  the  first  sup- 
plemental request  we  predicted  last  year 
that  would  come  before  this  Congress 
would  be  one  in  the  nature  of  something 
over  a  billion  dollars  to  restore  the  capi- 
tal impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  when  the  request  came  to  us.  it  was 
not  only  a  billion  dollars  but  it  was  for 
$1.7  billion  as  the  gentleman  indicated 
and  the  committee  saw  fit  to  arrive  at  a 
figure  of  $1.6  billion.  It  just  dramatizes 
particularly  what  chicanery  can  be  in- 
volved here  in  coming  up  with  some 
phony  figures  when  the  budget  is  pre- 
sented and  then  coming  back  later  for 
supplemental  appropriations  which  never 
seem  to  get  the  same  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  impression  has  been  gained  by 
the  public  generally,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  says,  that  this  is  a  budget 
that  is  under  $100  billion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  it  be  construed  as  being  under  $100 
billion  when  the  request  for  new  spend- 
ing authority  is  $106  billion.  The  budget 
itself  says  the  administration  proposes 
to  obligate  $108  billion  next  year.  When 
you  consider  all  of  the  spending,  it 
amounts  to  $127  billion  total,  which  is  $9 
billion  more  than  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  reminded  that  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  has  intro- 
duced legislation  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  truth  in  lending  bill.  It 
would  seem  to  me  very  appropriate  that 


we  might  very  well  give  consideration  to 
passage  of  a  resolution  calling  for  "Truth 
in  spending"  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple might  be  fully  apprised  as  to  what 
the  spending  level  of  the  Government  is. 

Ml-.  JONAS.  We  believe  they  deserve 
to  know  all  the  facts  about  the  budget, 
and  not  just  what  is  in  the  headlines. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  1,  in  the  well  of  the  House,  who 
is  heading  this  budget-cutting  task  force, 
and  the  task  force,  for  this  report. 

Certainly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  last  Congress,  the  so-called 
Bow  task  force,  which  this  one  succeeds, 
proved  not  only  that  all  budgets  can  be 
cut  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  but  also 
that  time  has  overtaken  events,  and  per- 
haps even  that  was  not  cut  enough. 

Le  me  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
so  clearly  and  succinctly  differentiating 
between  spending  and  obligational  au- 
thority. This  comes  at  a  good  time, 
when  we  are  considering  paying  and  cal- 
culating our  taxes  for  the  last  calendar 
year.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be  driven 
home  in  this  exercise  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
said  about  the  pipeline  and  the  carryover 
of  appropriations.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time,  not  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  but  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  has  to  deal  with  the  au- 
thorization of  practically  50  percent  of 
our  annual  budget,  with  the  fact  that 
certain  appropriations  are  canned  over 
rather  than  go  through  the  process  of 
Congress  each  year.  We  are  gradually 
correcting  tliat  by  line  item  reviey/  of  all 
procurement  of  missiles,  tanks,  planes, 
and  ships,  as  well  as  adding  last  year 
research  and  development,  but  I  believe 
it  could  be  applied  on  a  line  item  basis 
to  many  other  departments  in  the  legis- 
lative committees. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  we  might  solve  the  so-called  pipe- 
line problem  by  incorporating  in  all  leg- 
islation not  only  ways  and  means  but 
also  a  termination  date.  I  am  not 
speaking  only  of  appropriations  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  I  believe 
the  old  saw  of  authorizing  and  therefore 
having  policy  established,  with  some- 
thing becoming  a  "must"  for  appropria- 
tions, or  the  reverse,  is  something  the 
new  committee  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Congress  might  well  study. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment from  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 

One  of  the  real  handicaps  we  face  in 
the  Appropriation  Committee  is  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  authorized  these  new 
pix>grams.  We  are  not  a  legislative 
committee.  We  do  not  have  the  power, 
unless  it  is  exercised  arbitrarily,  to  kill 
programs  or  to  change  the  law.  We  are 
somewhat  limited,  at  least,  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

The  first  place  to  start  economizing  is 
when  the  authorizing  bills  are  on  the 
floor.  The  argument  is  always  made  to 
us,  "Congress  authorized  this  program; 


we  have  to  implement  it."  Then  we 
must  implement  it."  Then  we  must  de- 
cide whether  to  accept  their  word  as  to 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  implement,  or 
to  cut  down.  That  would  be  a  job 
which  another  task  force  might  well  con- 
sider and  on  which  it  might  well  spend 
some  time — time  that  would  prove  of 
value  to  the  House  in  giving  careful 
scrutiny  and  study  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  at  a  subsequent 
date. 

The  pipeline  I  have  been  talking  about 
is  not  money  simply  authorized  but 
money  which  has  been  appropriated.  It 
requires  no  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  before  it  can  be  spent.  The 
only  action  required  is  for  the  Treasury 
to  go  out  and  borrow  the  money  and  pay 
the  bills,  that  part  of  the  money  we  do 
not  fund  from  receipts.  We  have  been 
operating  on  a  deficit  basis  so  long  it  has 
come  to  be  a  habit,  which  should  be  dis- 
continued in  my  opinion. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  task  force 
was  created — to  see  if  we  could  not  strike 
a  blow  in  the  interest  of  cutting  down 
spending  which  is  beyond  our  means,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  our  fiscal  affairs  in 
better  condition. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  you  have  struck  a  blow  for  liberty 
and  certainly  one  for  domestic  financial 
i£sp:,nsibility  in  your  report  here  today. 
In  the  spirit  only  of  adding  thereunto 
and  trying  to  help  the  gentleman  and  the 
task  force,  which  has  wrought  so  well, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  thought  you 
brought  up  this  matter  of  the  myths  of 
the  submitted  budget  in  a  particularly 
lucid  way.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  add 
an  additional  myth  to  that,  namely,  the 
promise  that  was  made  in  one  of  the 
messages  which  came  here  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  for 
increased  domestic  economy  if  we  would 
but  allow  a  lifting  of  the  one-third  of  the 
gold  cover  for  the  deposit  of  commercial 
banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  so  that  we 
could  meet  our  obligations  in  gold  over- 
seas, as  erroneous  as  that  theory  might 
be,  while  not  demanding  payments  from 
those  nations  that  owe  us.  However, 
then  having  made  this  promise  in  suc- 
cessive weeks,  we  voted  to  continue  our 
delivery  of  wheat  to  Nasser  and  appro- 
priated an  additional  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  as  worthy  as  that 
might  be,  and  $1.2  billion  for  the  Appa- 
lachia  bill  and  then  took  up  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices'  raise,  which  did  not  pass 
the  House  but  was  presented  to  us.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  lack  of  veracity  in  carry- 
ing out  the  promised  economy.  Then 
finally  we  had  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill  which  passed  the 
House  late  last  Friday  night  to  the  tune 
of  an  additional  $1.3  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  myth  could 
be  summarized  in  that  we  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  the  task  force  for 
what  they  have  said. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl,  who 
headed  up  this  task  force  for  the  2  pre- 
ceding years  and  is  a  member  of  the 
current  one. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  question  has  been  raised  here 
about  authorizing  legislation  and  appro- 
priations.    It  would  seem  to  me  a  very 
advantageous  thing  for  the  Congress  if 
the  legislative  committees  would  spend  a 
little   more   time   with   agencies   which 
come  before  them  for  legislation,  delving 
into  the  question  as  to  what  the  cost 
of  the  program  is  going  to  be.    We  have 
a  very  classic  example  in  the  subcommit- 
tee that  I  sit  on  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations where  the  legislative  com- 
mittee was  told  that  the  cost  would  be 
somewhere  around  $7,500  for  a  particu- 
lar item.    There  is  now  a  request  before 
us  for  around  $250,000  for  that  $7,500 
item.    I  think  if  we  had  more  time  and 
effort  devoted  to  the  detail  of  the  au- 
thorizing   legislation,    then   we    in    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  could  fol- 
low through  on  it  and  it  would  be  help- 
ful, because  it  is  very  apparent  when  you 
read  the  record  that  the  agencies  who 
come  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
come  to  the  authorizing  committees  with 
the  lowest  figure  and  then  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  the 
highest  figure.    If  we  could  have  more 
of  a  study  made  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  a  closer  scrut- 
iny of  the  testimony  given  there,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  in  trying 
to  cut  this  down. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican task  force  chairman  on 
budget  reduction  has  noted  alarming 
trends  in  our  national  financial  picture 
during  the  past  4  years.  These  trends, 
when  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  citizen,  cast  grave  shadows 
over  the  deficit  spending  policies  pursued 
since  1960. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  na- 
tional debt  has  risen  $26.2  billion  in  those 
4  years.  It  is  also  common  knowledge 
that  the  interest  on  that  debt  has  risen 
from  a  little  over  $9  billion  a  year  to  over 
$11.2  billion  a  year  during  that  same 
length  of  time.  It  is  also  easy  to  deter- 
mine that  Federal  spending  was  over  $21 
billion  more  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1964 
than  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1960.  But  we 
must  look  beyond  these  bare  statistics  for 
the  full  story  of  what  is  happening. 

We  of  the  Republican  task  force  have 
heard  arguments  that  spending  is  bound 
to  go  up  because  our  population  con- 
tinues to  increase.  But  the  facts  show 
that  per  capita  Federal  spending  in- 
creased by  $86  during  the  last  4  years- 
leaping  well  ahead  of  the  population  in- 
crease. In  fiscal  1964  we  spent  $514.13 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  whether  they  were 
wealthy  or  on  welfare. 

The  Federal  debt  shows  a  similar  trend. 
iTie  per  capita  share  of  that  debt  in- 


creased by  $45  since  1960.  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation  now  owes 
$1,644.87  in  Federal  debt. 

Take  just  the  interest  on  that  debt.  In 
1960  the  per  capita  share  of  it  amounted 
to  $50  per  person.  In  1964  it  jumped 
to  $59. 

These  figures  can  be  readily  calculated 
from  the  statistics  that  appear  in  the 
Budget  Bureau's  own  publications,  and 
represent  the  last  year  for  which  official 
figures  are  available. 

There  is  a  startling  similarity  in  all  of 
these  cases.  V/hether  you  consider  the 
Federal  expenditures,  the  national  debt 
or  even  the  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
all  have  risen  on  a  per  capita  basis  faster 
than  the  population  has  increased.  We 
on  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Budget 
Reduction  consider  these  facts  not  only 
to  be  significant,  but  to  warrant  close 
scrutiny  and  tighter  fiscal  policies  by  this 
Government.  It  is  apparent  that  while 
the  Government  spends  more,  we  are  go- 
ing further  into  debt  at  the  very  time 
when  prosperity  is  heralded  across  the 
land. 

The  sad  part  of  this  picture  is  that  it 
would  have  been  even  worse  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prudent  actions  and  recom- 
mendations taken  by  previous  Republi- 
can task  forces  and  conveyed  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
These  actions  resulted  in  the  committee 
reduction  of  administration  spending  re- 
quests by  $19  billion  during  the  past  4 
years,  and  with  the  final  actions  of  Con- 
gress resulting  in  net  reductions  of  $8.5 
billion.  These  are  the  reductions  they 
said  could  not  be  made.  But  they  were 
made,  and  now  our  greatest  critics  are 
bragging  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  If  those  reductions  had  not 
been  made,  per  capita  spending  by  the 
Government  might  well  have  increased 
by  another  $45  per  man,  woman  and 
child.  The  national  debt  and  interest 
payments  also  would  have  been  increased 
correspondingly. 

This  is  why  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Budget  Reduction  is  resisting  current 
efforts  to  further  increase  spending  and 
to  recommend  further  reductions  so  that 
our  debt  does  not  rise  even  more. 

Mr.  Jonas,  our  chairman,  has  surely 
performed  a  real  service  to  this  House 
and  the  Nation  in  presenting  these  facts. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
economy  in  Groverrmient. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  OBLIGATED 
TO  RESIST  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
platform  of  the  1964  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  calls  upon  our  party 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  low  inter- 
est rates. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  this  body  to  uphold  the 
platform  pledge  so  that  this  country  will 
have  an  adequate  money  supply  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  economy. 

The  low  interest  rate  platform  is  not 
new  to  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1960 
we  promised  to  put  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent high  interest,  tight  money  poUcy. 
It  is  our  job  to  follow  through  with  oxir 
promises. 

Last  Thursday  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  addressed  this  body  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  a  Democratic 
steering  committee  to  resist  high  interest 
rates.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  ses- 
sion that  day,  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
address  was  given  orally.  I  would  like 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  with  regard  to  the 
steering  committee.  The  committee  has 
no  function  except  to  resist  high  interest 
rates  that  would  saddle  the  American 
people  with  a  severe  economic  hardship. 
By  joining  the  committee  you  commit 
yourself  to  nothing  more  than  upholding 
a  promise  we  have  made  in  our  plat- 
forms. I  ask  that  you  read  copies  of 
platform  for  1964  and  1960  and  then 
contact  Chairman  Patman  asking  that 
your  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  want  to  make  good  on  a  promise  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  PRO- 
GRAM OF  COMMUNITY  ADVISORY 
SERVICES 

Mr.  HAIJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  I  had  the  occasion  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  with  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Crockett,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration,  the 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable  pro- 
gram of  community  advisory  services 
which  the  State  Etepartment  is  con- 
ducting. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  as  interested  as  I  was  in 
learning  more  of  the  details  concerning 
the  State  Department's  efforts  to  reac- 
quaint  members  of  our  Foreign  Service 
returning  on  home  leave  from  foreign 
assignments  with  Anferican  life  and 
thinking.  This  is  a  double-barreled 
program  in  that  it  not  only  helps  the 
Foreign  Service  officers  to  know  their 
own  country  and  its  citizens  better,  but 
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it  helps  Americans,  particularly  at  the 
grassroots,  to  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  world  problems  and  to  hear  first- 
hand the  task  in  which  our  representa- 
tives to  the  more  than  100  foreign  coun- 
tries are  engaged. 

The  Department  of  State  is  making  an 
effort  to  see  that  a  maximum  of  its  offi- 
cers and  their  families  get  the  richest 
and  broadest  experience  possible  diiring 
their  approximately  60 -day  home  leave 
provided  them  by  law. 

Not  only  does  the  State  Department 
try  to  encourage  maximum  geographic 
coverage  of  their  travel  to  and  from  their 
stateside  homes,  but  to  confer  with  as 
broad  a  segment  of  the  American  public 
as  possible.  In  1964,  the  State  Depart- 
ment reports  that  390  returning  officers^ 
made  almost  500  speeches  and  gave  al- 
most a  thousand  newspaper  and  TV  in- 
terviews in  47  States. 

Recently,  the  Department  was  pro- 
vided the  use  of  three  cars  and  trailers 
to  permit  officers  and  their  families  to 
revisit  America  and  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  areas  of  the  country  which 
were  unfamiliar  to  them.  These  trailers 
get  repeated  use  as  officers  complete 
their  home  leave  and  others  are  ready 
to  begin  theirs.  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
sert a  repoi-t  from  one  of  the  first  For- 
eign Service  officers  to  take  a  trailer 
trip.  I  will  submit  it  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  and 
their  families  upon  return  from  their 
leave  is  matched  only  by  the  praise  and 
requests  for  more  such  visits  which  come 
from  the  communities  where  the  officers 
and  their  wives  have  spoken.  In  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  in  recent  months, 
nine  Foreign  Service  officers  on  home 
leave  have  spoken  to  school,  church,  and 
civic  groups  and  have  been  interviewed 
by  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV.  For  many 
people  in  Michigan,  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  ever  heard  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  talk  about  his  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. I  have  learned  from  the  Foreign 
Service  officers  that  these  appearances 
have  provided  them  an  opportunity  to 
participate  for  the  first  time  in  local 
community  activities  in  the  United 
States.  This  program  should  be 
encouraged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  excellent  project.  The  more  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  are  permitted  to 
become  reoriented  to,  and  made  cur- 
rently and  intimately  aware  of,  Ameri- 
can thinking.  American  problems,  and 
American  achievements,  the  greater  will 
be  their  value  in  representing  their 
Government  abroad.  The  more  our 
people  throughout  the  country  and,  par- 
ticularly in  the  less  metropolitan  areas, 
can  learn  firsthand  the  problems  and 
living  conditions  which  our  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  their  families  face 
and  the  services  which  they  must  per- 
form, the  greater  will  be  our  public  un- 
derstanding of  America's  role  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  know  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
support  this  program  energetically. 


The  travel  report  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  follows : 

Trailer  Travel  Report:   A  Foreign  Service 

Family  Revisits  America 

(By  Samuel  G.  Wise) 

The  thought  of  home  leave  this  time  pro- 
duced more  than  the  usual  misgivings  in 
my  family.  What  with  both  sets  of  parents 
having  recently  disposed  of  large,  comfort- 
able houses  and  possessing  no  home  of  our 
own.  we  were  frankly  dismayed  at  the  idea 
of  being  cast  adii>t  in  the  homeland  for  up 
to  2  months  with  three  children  (ages  8  and 
6  years,  and  18  months) — surviving.  If  at  all, 
in  cheap  hotels  or  on  the  largess  of  some 
insanely  hospitable  friends. 

Adding  to  the  bleak  picture.  I  harbored  a 
further  disappointment  that  the  size  of  our 
family,  coupled  with  a  resounding  lack  of 
wherewithal,  seemed  certain  to  preclude  any 
''extensive  travel  around  the  United  States — 
to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  Important  pur- 
poses of  any  home  leave. 

I  felt  particularly  strong  about  this  as  we 
had  been  away  for  4  years  and  the  children, 
all  born  and  reared  abroad,  needed  to  see 
and  experience  at  firsthand  the  country 
they  knew  only  vicariously  through  books, 
films,  and  the  conversation  of  their  parents. 

What  an  exciting  surprise  It  was.  then, 
when  I  learned  clandestinely  of  the  trailer 
program  recently  launched  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Community  Advisory  Serv- 
ices. As  soon  as  I  heard  the  news.  I  hied 
up  to  O/CAS  on  the  seventh  floor  to  learn 
the  details  and  to  see  If  I  were  eligible.  It 
turned  out  that  I  was  not  only  eligible  but 
welcome. 

Fred  Kelley.  O/CAS  officer  In  charge  of  the 
Department's  trailer  program,  gave  me  some 
background  on  the  operation.  The  Depart- 
ment has  procured  on  a  long-term  loan 
basis  three  travel  trailers  and  three  powerful 
tow  cars. 

Officers  assigned  trailers  are  expected  to 
accomplish  two  broad  objectives:  reacqualnt 
themselves  and  their  families  with  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  and  provide  Informa- 
tion about  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  to  Interested  communities  at  selected 
points  along  the  way.  The  cost  to  the  officer 
Is  minimal  since  the  trailer,  the  tow  car  and 
even  the  gas  and  oil  are  provided  gratis.  The 
trailers  accommodate  up  to  six  i>ersons. 

The  beauty  of  the  program  at  this  point 
Is  that  an  officer  can  plot  an  itinerary 
covering  any  section  of  the  United  States 
he  chooses  and  lasting  up  to  a  month. 

I  selected  a  route  that  took  us  out  to 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  across  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  On  the  return 
trip  we  also  crossed  Kansas.  Missouri.  Ken- 
tucky. West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

Together  with  Mr.  Kelley.  I  scheduled 
speaking  stops  In  North  Platte.  Nebr.;  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.:  Dodge  City.  Kans.;  Columbia. 
Mo.;  Frankfurt,  Ky.;  and  Charleston.  W.  Wa. 

Letters  were  sent  from  the  Department  to 
the  various  news  media  In  each  of  these 
cities  announcing  my  arrival  and  spelling 
out  the  purposes  of  the  trailer  program.  All 
my  scheduled  stops  had  less  than  100.000 
population  for  two  reasons:  (1)  larger  cities 
most  likely  have  been  or  will  be  visited  by 
FSO's  under  different  auspices  and  for  a 
longer  period  of  time;  (2)  maneuvering  the 
trailer  Is  a  lot  easier  In  smaller  cities. 

Mastering  the  trailer  Itself.  I  found,  was 
a  continuous  process.  Completely  self-con- 
tained with  separate  equipment  for  auto- 
operatlon  and  hookups,  the  trailer  was  a 
miracle  of  design  and  convenience.  Al- 
though I  learned  something  new  every  day 
about  Its  operation^  someone  else  with 
greater  mechanical  facility  could  catch  on 
considerably    quicker.     Pulling    the    trailer 


was  the  biggest  surprise  of  all — it  was  so 
effortless  that  concentration  was  occasion- 
ally demanded  to  remember  that  It  was 
behind  the  car. 

On  the  way  out  to  Colorado,  we  traveled 
far  on  the  magnificent  thruways  of  the  North 
Central  States  alternating  our  overnight 
stops  between  trailer  camps  and  national 
parks.  We  also  made  several  side  trips  to 
visit  friends  along  the  way  and  to  take  in 
national  monuments,  areas  of  unusual 
natural  beauty  or  interest,  and  other  sights 
recommended  by  several  guides. 

The  children  particularly  enjoyed  the 
Indiana  State  Dunes  Park  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  traces  of  the  old  West  preserved  in 
such  places  as  Pioneer  Village  in  Minden, 
Nebr.;  Central  City,  Colo.;  and  Dodge  City, 
Kans. 

Mary  and  I  also  enjoyed  the  great  beauty 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  seemingly 
bottomless  canyons  of  Colorado  and  the 
magnificent  fall  colors  in  the  blue  grass 
country  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  Virginia 
hills.  A  particularly  enjoyable  experience  for 
all  of  us  was  a  Sunday  picnic  high  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies  hosted  by  the  city  editor  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel. 

The  public  appearance  aspect  of  the  trip 
proved  to  be  one  of  its  highlights  for  it 
afforded  an  additional  opportunity  to  meet 
with  various  cross-sections  of  the  popula- 
tion and,  where  Interest  was  shown,  to  talk 
about  foreign  affairs  and  the  Foreign  Service. 

We  found  everywhere  we  went  that  the 
most  Important  concerns  were  (a)  local  af- 
fairs, (b)  the  world  series,  and  (c)  the  na- 
tional elections.  But  we  also  discovered  that 
throughout  the  country  at  all  levels  there 
Is  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  and  Interest  In 
foreign  affairs  than  we  had  believed. 

Local  news  media  we  perused  gave  surpris- 
ingly good  coverage  to  the  world  scene  and 
people  seemed  to  sense  the  connection  be- 
tween foreign  developments,  particularly  In- 
volving the  United  States,  and  their  domestic 
concerns. 

We  were  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  when  the  news 
broke  of  the  Khrushchev  ouster  and  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  nuclear  explosion,  and  I  can 
personally  testify  that  developments  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  really  have  the  power  to 
move  the  man  in  the  street  and  set  him  to 
wondering  about  their  consequences. 

The  majority  of  my  public  appearances 
were  limited  to  radio. 'television,  and  news- 
paper interviews.  At  several  stops,  however. 
I  spoke  informally  with  small  groups  about 
the  Foreign  Service  and  In  Columbia  I  had 
a  chance  to  chat  with  University  of  Mis- 
souri students  and  to  address  a  foreign  af- 
fairs workshop  of  high  school  teachers.  On 
several  occasions  my  wife  and  the  children 
got  Into  the  act.  and  we  were  amazed  to  hear 
our  voices  on  a  recorded  radio  tape  as  we 
slipped  out  of  Frankfort  In  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning. 

The  questions  asked  us  covered  a  broad 
spectrum  ranking  from  our  purpose  in  run- 
ning around  the  country  in  a  trailer  to  what 
it  is  like  to  live  abroad  to  what  is  the  out- 
look for  Sino-Soviet  relations. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  Khru- 
shchev's removal  and  my  previous  service  m 
Moscow,  many  of  the  Interviewers  c6ncen- 
trated  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  secona 
Interest  was  evidenced  by  a  barrage  of  querlM 
about   life   In   Italy  and  Americans  abroaa. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  I  didn't  run  into 
one  hostile  Inquisition  during  my  entire  W 
Everyone  seemed  honestly  Interested  to  near 
what  I  had  to  say  and  to  learn  more  aboui 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreig" 
Service.  If  there  were  embarrassing  ques- 
tions  they  were  held  in  reserve  for  anotner 

Al  in  all.  the  trailer  trip  turned  out  to  be 
a  great  experience.    Not  only  was  It  a  we 
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saver  as  far  as  home  leave  lodgings  were  con- 
cerned, but  It  also  enabled  us  to  visit  a  great 
deal  of  America  that  we  had  never  seen. 

I  modestly  hoped  that,  in  a  small  way,  we 
were  able  to  Increase  public  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Service. 
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STONE  INDUSTRY— A  THREATENING 
TREND 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  had  called  to  my  attention 
what  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  the  design 
of  Grovernment  buildings  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  throughout  the 
United  States  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
trend  in  the  directed  use  of  specified  ma- 
terials for  construction  under  Federal 
contracts. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  sub- 
committee which  has  jurisdiction  ovei 
the  authorization  of  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  I  am  sincerely  concerned 
that  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  in- 
terests of  new  architectural  vogues,  may 
be  employing  inferior  materials  in  the 
construction  of  new  Government  build- 
ings. This  would  unquestionably  result 
in  higher  building  maintenance  cost. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  substitution 
of  concrete  for  the  time-tested  stone  ex- 
teriors of  our  new  Federal  Government 
buildings.  Four  structures  which  would 
have  concrete  exteriors  have  recently 
been  authorized  for  construction  in 
Washington,  at  a  total  cost  of  $120  mil- 
lion. These  four  buildings  are  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  No.  5,  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Building,  and  a  new  head- 
quarters for  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

There  are  reports  in  Washington  that 
architects  submitting  designs  for  new 
Federal  buildings  must  specify  concrete 
exteriors,  if  they  hope  to  get  approval 
from  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to  criticize  the 
use  of  concrete  as  an  architectural  ex- 
pression, but  rather  to  caution  against 
its  misuse  in  a  manner  thoroughly  in- 
compatible with  the  image  of  architec- 
tural beauty  that  Washington  has  pre- 
sented for  so  many  years  to  America  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  stone  producing  areas  in 
this  Nation.  The  quality  of  New  Hamp- 
shire granite  is  known  throughout  the 
World.  My  constituents  are  concerned 
about  this  trend,  since  they  have  under- 
standable interest  In  the  use  of  stone  in 
ouilding  construction. 

The  American  people  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  entitled  to  know 
What  considerations  dictated  this  change 
m  our  Federal  architecture  that  has  now 


been  approved   by  the  Commission   of 
Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  brochure  entitled 
"Our  Beautiful  Capital,  Will  It  Be 
Marred  by  the  New  Trend  in  Federal 
Building?"  and  I  commend  it  to  every 
Member  of  this  body  for  his  careful  con- 
sideration. 

OtJR  Beautiful  Capital:  Will  It  Be  Marred 
BT  THE  New  Trend  in  Federal  Building? 
Washington  has  Justly  been  called  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world,  a  city 
of  magnificent  vistas  and  tree-shaded  ave- 
nues, graced  with  a  monumental  architecture 
that  proclaims  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  a 
great  nation.  It  Is  a  city  steeped  In  history 
and  tradition.  It  is  the  common  heritage  of 
all  Americans. 

Because  we  take  pride  In  our  National 
Capital  and  are  concerned  that  its  beauty  be 
preserved  for  the  future,  we  must  now  speak 
out  against  a  vogue  in  Federal  architecture 
which  may  well  distort  or  destroy  the  char- 
acter of  Washington.  Whether  through  mis- 
directed zeal  for  Innovation  or  a  desire  to  try 
out  "contemporary"  art  forms,  approval  has 
been  given  recently  to  the  substitution  of 
concrete  for  the  time-tested  stone  exteriors 
of  our  new  Government  buildings.  Four  such 
structures  presently  are  approved  for  con- 
struction in  the  heart  of  the  Capital  City,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $120  million,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  many  more  will  follow  If  this 
dubious  innovation  Is  permitted  to  proceed. 
Indeed,  there  are  persistent  repwrts  in  Wash- 
ington that  architects  submitting  designs  for 
new  Federal  buildings  must  specify  concrete 
exteriors  if  they  hope  for  approval  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  new  buildings  currently  authorized 
are:  Federal  Office  Building  No.  5;  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Building,  and  a  new  headquar- 
ters for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  use  of  concrete 
as  an  architectural  expression,  but  rather  to 
caution  against  its  misuse  in  a  manner  thor- 
oughly incompatible  vnth  the  image  that 
Washington  has  presented  for  so  many  years 
to  America  and  the  world.  The  architectural 
harmony,  the  continuity  of  appearance, 
which  are  so  much  a  part  of  Washington's 
enduring  splendor,  will  be  lost,  perhaps  for- 
ever. If  these  concrete  structures  are  thrust 
Into  the  great  Mall  and  historic  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  The  end  result  could  only  be 
architectural  discord,  a  chaotic  clash  with 
the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Lincoln  and  Jeffer- 
son Memorials,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
and  all  the  great  monuments  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Federal  architecture  cannot  and  should  not 
be  bound  by  outmoded  convention  or  held 
unchangeably  to  the  forms  of  the  past.  But 
surely  architectural  freedom  does  not  mean 
license  to  mar  the  beauty  of  our  Capital  by 
using  it  as  a  testing  ground  for  each  passing 
fad.  Surely  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  are  entitled  at  least  to 
know  what  considerations  dictated  this  revo- 
lutionary change  in  our  Federal  architecture 
that  has  now  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts.  Surely  a  matter  so  di- 
rectly affecting  our  national  heritage  is  too 
important  to  be  decided  behind  closed  doors 
by  a  Federal  Commission  whose  changing 
likes  and  architectural  philosophies  can  leave 
a  lasting  imprint  on  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States. 

Over  many  centuries,  stone  has  weathered 
every  test  of  time,  surmounted  every  trial  of 
changing  architectural  form.  It  Is  as  con- 
temporary as  today,  as  lasting  as  the  earth 
itself. 


We  submit  that  this  beautiful  and  endur- 
ing material  should  not  be  supplanted  In  the 
Federal  architecture  of  the  Capital  City. 

Answers  should  be  provided  promptly  to 
these  and  other  questions  of  concern  to  aU 
who  are  interested  In  the  futiu-e  of  Washing- 
ton: 

Are  architects  being  pressured  by  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  employ  concrete 
exteriors  in  the  design  of  Federal  buildings? 

Does  Congress  have  full,  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  long-term  maintenance  cost  of 
concrete-faced  buildings? 

Are  the  four  new  Government  buildings 
currently  scheduled  an  experiment  In  the  ap- 
plication of  concrete  or  the  first  step  in  a 
program  to  eliminate  stone  entirely  from  the 
Capital  of  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  trend  toward  speci- 
fying the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  buildings  seems  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  growing  trend 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  spec- 
ify the  types  of  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  projects,  if  one  ex- 
pects to  be  awarded  a  contract. 

The  most  shocking  example  of  this 
trend  was  a  subsection  in  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
bill  which  stated  that  for  the  purposes 
of  research  and  development  in  the  use 
of  coal  and  coal  products  in  highway 
construction  and  maintenance,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire— get  that — require  each  partici- 
pating State,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives — what- 
ever they  may  be  and  no  one  testifying 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
seemed  to  know — in  the  construction  of 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  roads 
authorized  under  this  act. 

This  means  that  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  materials  for  road  con- 
struction purposes,  and  regardless  of  the 
costs,  these  coal  derivatives  must  be  used 
in  highway  construction.  If  other  ma- 
terials are  more  easily  obtainable,  less 
expensive,  and  of  superior  quality  to  the 
coal  derivative  materials,  the  coal  de- 
rivatives would  still  be  used. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  an  alarming  trend 
Jn  the  letting  of  contracts  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  reexamine 
their  procedures  and  recommendations 
relative  to  the  specifications  of  specific 
materials  for  construction  of  new  Gov- 
ernment buildings.  It  might  also  be 
wise  for  the  Federal  government  to  re- 
examine in  depth  any  trend  toward 
specifying  the  use  of  specific  materials  in 
any  project. 


GOVERNOR  OF  TENNESSEE  PRO- 
TESTS CUTBACK  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  the  Honorable 
Frank  G.  Clement,  protesting  the  pro- 
posed cutback  in  appropriated  funds  for 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Governor  Clement's  argiunents 
against  these  cuts  make  sense  and  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  restore 
these  funds  and  prevent  another  eco- 
nomic setback  to  the  small  and  poor 
farmer  who  so  desperately  needs  our 
help. 

The  letter  follows : 

Nashville.  Tenn., 

March  18,  1965. 
Hon.  William  R.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  Andy:  Many  leading  citizens  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  budget  appropriations  for 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  service,  for  the  past  30  years,  has  been 
afforded  the  farmers  without  charge  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion— that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  op- 
erating funds  be  raised  from  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  and  farmers — would  penalize 
the  small  and  poor  farmer  least  able  to  pay 
for  the  technical  assistance  they  so  badly 
need.  This  would  place  an  unjust  burden 
on  the  fanner  as  well  as  undue  hardship 
on  other  groups  who  are  already  bearing 
heavy  financial  obligations. 

Since  the  soil  conservation  service  assist- 
ance programs  were  fostered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  they  have  meant  much  to  agri- 
culture In  Tennessee,  and  I  hope  that  these 
practices  can  be  stimulated  and  Intensified 
as  a  reduction  will  do  great  damage  to  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs  In  our 
State. 

I  will  give  my  support  to  all  moves  to  get 
these  funds  restored  and  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  is  respectfully 
requested. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  G.  Clement. 


WHAT  TOILETS? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz.  deserves 
the  praise  and  compliments  of  this  House 
and  the  people  for  bringing  forth  the 
facts  about  farm  labor  in  this  country. 
He  has  now  completed  his  4-day  on-the- 
ground  investigation  of  farm  labor  con- 
ditions in  California  and  the  evidence  Is 
conclusive  that  the  shift  in  that  State 
from  Mexican  braceros  to  domestic  labor 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  with  mini- 
mal disruption  of  farming,  despite  the 
loud  protests  to  the  contrary  by  the  large 
growers. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance  is 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wirtz'  trip 
dramatized  the  miserable  conditions  that 
farm  workers  are  subjected.  It  is  In- 
credible that  in  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century  farmworkers  in  America  are 
treated  on  many  large  farms  no  better 


than  serfs  and  slaves  were  treated  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 

In  part,  the  Federal  Government  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  this.  For  the 
Government  has  in  many  ways  encour- 
aged or  permitted  these  conditions  to  ex- 
ist. Minimum  wage  protection  has  not 
been  extended  to  farmworkers.  Work- 
man's compensation  has  not  been  extend- 
ed to  farmworkers.  And,  worst  of  all, 
through  the  bracero  program  the  Gov- 
ernment handed  the  growers  a  club  with 
which  to  beat  domestic  workers  over  the 
heads  and  a  crutch  for  themselves  to 
lean  upon.  So  long  as  the  semislaves 
could  be  carted  in  from  Mexico  there 
could  be  no  improvement  in  working  con- 
ditions. Why  should  wages  be  negotiable 
with  domestic  workers  when  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  a  foreign  labor  supply 
to  the  growers? 

During  his  trip.  Secretary  Wirtz  while 
observing  asparagus  harvesting  in  north- 
ern California  asked  the  ranch  owner, 
"Where  are  the  toilets?"  The  ranch  own- 
er replied  in  astonishment  "What  toi- 
lets?" He  might  also  have  replied. 
"What  decent  housing?  What  decent 
food?  What  decent  wages?  What  work- 
man's compensation?" 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star,  March  26,  1965,  by 
Doris  Fleeson  entitled  "Wirtz"  Lonely 
Battle  on  Poverty,"  and  an  article  from 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  March 
29,  1965,  by  Gladwyn  Hill,  entitled  "Day 
of  Alien  Labor  Over": 

Day  of  Alien  Labor  Over,  Wirtz  Tells  Coast 
Farmers:  Growers  Must  Compete  for  Do- 
mestic Workers,   He   Says  After  Tour 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
[Special  to  the  New  York  Times] 

Los  Angeles,  March  28. — Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  a  new  era  in  a  major  segment  of  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Wirtz  declared  this  weekend,  after 
making  a  4-day  Investigation  of  California's 
vast  'farming  industry,  that  the  day  of  a 
Government-sponsored  "guaranteed  and 
assured"  farm  labor  supply,  through  the  sea- 
sonal importation  of  cut-rate  alien  field 
hands,  was  over. 

Henceforth,  he  said,  agriculture  will  have 
to  get  its  workers  through  direct  wage  com- 
petition in  the  domestic  labor  market. 

He  predicted  that  even  major  increases  in 
farm  wages  would  bring  only  Insignificant 
Increases  in  retail  food  prices. 

To  facilitate  this  far-reaching  transition 
to  domestic  labor,  Mr.  Wirtz  Indicated  that 
he  was  strongly  Inclined  to  press  for  two  in- 
novations long  considered  radical  in  agricul- 
tural economics:  a  national  minimum  wage 
and  unemployment  insurance  for  farmwork- 
ers. 

minimum  wage  studied 

The  Secretary  is  also  considering  the  de- 
velopment, under  Federal-State  auspices,  of 
a  national  network  of  trailer  parks,  with  full 
community  facilities,  as  bases  from  which 
migrant  farmworker  families  could  follow 
the  crop  cycle  and  live  decently. 

Many  of  these  families  still  live  in  battered 
automobiles  or  shacks  on  ditch-banks  In  the 
■grapes  of  wrath"  fashion  of  the  1930'b. 

A  score  of  States,  mainly  in  the  West,  have 
made  extensive  use  of  alien  labor,  chiefly 
Mexican  braceros,  imported  annually  by  the 
hundreds  of  Thousands  on  grounds  of  domes- 
tic labor  shortages. 

This  importation  was  ended  by  law  Decem- 
ber 31.     Since  then  there  has  been  mount- 


ing clamor  from  farm  quarters,  and  pressures 
on  Congress  and  the  administration,  to  re- 
vive the  traflflc. 

The  system  has  long  been  opposed  by  orga- 
nized  labor  and  social  welfare  organizationj 
as  a  wage-cutting  device.  The  so-called 
shortages  of  domestic  labor,  in  the  face  of 
large-scale  unemployment,  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  farm  employers'  refusal  to  offer 
enough  pay  as  long  as  they  could  get  dollar- 
an-hour  alien  labor. 

LITTLE   disruption    SEEN 

Mr.  Wirtz  concluded  that  in  California, 
the  biggest  agricultural  State  and  the  big- 
gest user  of  braceros  (Spanish  idiom  for  man- 
ual laborers) ,  the  shift  to  domestic  labor  had 
been  effected  thus  far  with  minimal  disrup- 
tion of  farming,  although  there  might  be  very 
limited  and  selective  transitional  needs  for 
some  aliens  in  this  fall's  harvest  peak. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  conclusions  at 
an  airport  news  conference  last  night  as  he 
headed  back  to  Washington,  his  shoes  daubed 
with  mud  from  tramping  through  dozens  of 
vegetable  fields,  fruit  groves  and  labor  camps 
during  a  thousand-mile  tour  of  the  State  by 
plane  and  car. 

In  four  16-hour  days,  he  talked  with  hun- 
dreds of  workers,  employers  and  officials.  In 
collaboration  with  an  entourage  of  Federal 
and  State  agricultural  and  labor  experts,  he 
probed  farm  economics  down  to  fractions  of 
a  cent. 

California's  large-scale  farm  employers  had 
hoped  the  visit  would  be  an  occasion  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  long-simmering  argument 
about  the  asserted  indispensability  of  a  "sup- 
plementary alien  labor  supply,"  which  critics 
have  likened  to  the  garment  industry's  one- 
time dependence  on  a  flow  of  immigrants 
from  Ehirope. 

But  Mr.  Wirtz,  after  his  investigation,  re- 
jected this  notion  as  a  dead  issue.  He  em- 
phasized that  in  terminating  Public  Law  78. 
which  authorized  federally  regulated  impor- 
tation of  labor.  Congress  had  expressed  its 
will  that  this  labor  source  be  ended. 

The  only  question  now,  he  said,  is  how  to 
achieve  the  transition  to  a  stable,  and  eco- 
nomically and  socially  satisfactory,  domestic 
supply. 

The  will  of  Congress,  he  added,  likewise 
precluded  reviving  any  large-scale  admission 
of  foreign  labor  under  section  414  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  on  which 
many  farm  employers  have  been  pinning 
their  hopes. 

Under  this  provision,  foreign  labor  can 
enter  the  United  States  temporarily  to  work 
in  a  certain  area  if  the  Labor  Department 
agrees  that  the  area  has  a  labor  shortage. 

"Some  people  have  felt  that  section  414 
would  replace  Public  Law  78."  Mr.  Wirtz  said. 
"It  will  not." 

"I  see  the  situation  moving  from  the 
recriminations  and  absolutes  of  the  last  sev- 
eral months  of  discussions,"  he  said,  "into 
a  period  where  we  face  squarely  the  fact  that 
Public  Law  78  has  been  terminated.  What 
lies  ahead  is  a  longer-range  challenge  to  meet 
the  changeover  in  California's  agriculture." 

"A  fully  guaranteed,  assured  labor  supply 
will  no  longer  be  the  case,"  Mr.  Wirtz  said. 
"It  will  be  up  to  employers,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  and  private  agencies,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  incentives.  A  basic  decision 
implicit  in  the  action  of  Congress  was  that 
labor  should  find  its  price  on  a  competitive 
basis." 

He  declared.  "There  has  been  substantially 
no  bargaining  power  between  employees  and 
employers  over  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. Prom  here  on  there'll  be  a  competitive 
factor  in  the  situation." 

"Under  Public  Law  78."  he  continued,  "at 
least  one-fifth  of  California  agricultural  worK 
was  performed  by  single  individuals,  from  a 
foreign  country,  living  apart  from  their  fam- 
ilies, in  a  network  of  bachelCH-  labor  camps. 
In    the    future    this    portion    of    the   worK 
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well  be  performed  by  people  of  this  country 
who  travel  with  their  families.  " 

"There  will  be  problems  of  providing  fam- 
ily housing,  and  such  things  as  schools, 
churches  and  other  community  facilities. 
But  it's  clearly  within  the  area  of  achievable 
accomplishment,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  question  whatsoever,"  Mr. 
Wirtz  said,  "that  we  can  end  the  anomaly, 
the  paradox  of  there  being  400,000  to  500,000 
unemployed  in  California  and  there  still  be- 
ing difficulty  recruiting  labor  for  farms." 

The  normal  farm  employment  In  California 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  around  275,000. 
Against  this,  Mr.  Wirtz  observed  that  there 
were  pending  only  three  emergency  applica- 
tions for  supplementary  alien  labor — which 
he  can  still  authorize  under  section  414 — 
totaling  only  about  8,000  workers. 

Tliese  applications  report  shortages  for 
5,100  workers  for  lettuce  harvesting  around 
Salinas,  2,900  for  tomatoes  around  Stockton, 
and  250  for  date-palm  pollination  at  Indlo. 

Department  of  Labor  oflSclals  and  growers' 
representatives  will  discuss  these  areas  this 
week  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wirtz's  tour  took  him  from  the  aspara- 
gus ranches  of  northern  California  to  the 
citrus  groves  around  Los  Angeles  and  the 
various  crops  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  where 
lettuce  alone  brought  in  $39  million  last 
year  to  a  small  number  of  ranchers. 

HEARS    BOTH    SIDES 

Prom  employers  Mr.  Wirtz  heard  countless 
explanations  of  why  U.S.  citizens  could  not 
do  the  stoop  labor  on  farms,  although  a  good 
deal  of  It  admittedly  has  been  done  by  them 
all  along,  and  how  the  domestic  labor  supply 
was  undependable. 

From  workers  he  heard  equally  numerous 
accounts  of  having  been  denied  Jobs,  up  to 
January,  In  favor  of  aliens,  and  of  wages 
below  the  subsistence  level. 

"I  observed  that  the  most  serious  reports  of 
labor  turnover  came  from  farm  operations 
where  conditions  were  bad,"  he  commented, 
"and  the  fewest  complaints  from  places  that 
obviously  were  well  operated." 

A  memorable  vignette  occurred  as  the 
Secretary  surveyed  asparagus  harvesting  In 
northern  California. 

"Where  are  the  toilets?"  he  asked. 

The  ranch  owner  blurted  out  In  astonish- 
ment: "What  toilets?" 


Wip.TZ'  Lonely  Battle  on  Poverty 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

Minus  bands,  television,  or  even  a  theme 
song.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  is 
fighting  a  battle  for  human  rights  in  terri- 
tory as  obstinately  hostile  to  the  goals  of 
the  Great  Society  as  is  the  Deep  South. 

Wirtz  is  slogging  through  some  of  the 
richest  farmlands  in  the  United  States, 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  its  corporate 
owners  that  they  cannot  harvest  their  crops 
without  the  transient  Mexican  labor  they 
call  "braceros."  This  is  big.  rich  California, 
which  likes  to  think  It  leads  the  civil  rights 
parade. 

The  braceros  are  one  pocket  of  poverty 
Congress  banned  after  a  long  struggle.  Last 
year  it  cut  off  the  Importation  of  braceros 
and  Wirtz,  obedient  to  their  word,  took  ap- 
propriate action.  Last  January  1,  he  ruled 
that  foreign  workers  could  not  be  imported 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  domestic 
labor  could  not  be  had  If  offered  a  decent 
wage  and  good  working  conditions.  He  also 
fixed  pay  standards  of  $1.25  an  hour,  to  rise 
in  April  to  $1.40  an  hour  In  conformity  with 
national  minimum  wage  standards. 

The  growers,  despite  their  advance  notice 
of  the  shape  of  things  to  come,  promptly 
set  up  a  clamor  that  Impressed  State  poli- 
ticians, who  in  turn  appealed  to  the  White 
House.     Hence  Wirtz' Journey. 

On  his  first  day  this  week  Wirtz  discovered 
to  his  astonishment  that  the  growers  com- 
plained  little   about   the   higher  pay  scale. 
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With  considerable  frankness  many  said  the 
Mexicans  worked  harder  and  didn't  talk 
back. 

It  became  clear  to  him  also  that  the  grow- 
ers value  greatly  their  lack  of  responsibility 
for  their  workers.  Braceros  have  been  com- 
ing to  California  when  needed,  collecting 
pay  at  times  agreeable  to  the  growers  and 
meekly  going  home  when  not  wanted.  To 
opponents  of  the  system,  this  is  "renting 
slaves"  as  opposed  to  southern  slave  hold- 
ing, which  demanded  year-round  support. 

The  Secretary  also  found  In  the  corporate 
farmers  a  remarkable  power  of  detachment 
from  the  problem  of  California's  400,000  un- 
employed. This  detachment  Is  accompanied 
by  demands  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  help  with  their  labor  situation. 

Yet  this  Is  territory  where  Washington  Is 
regarded  as  the  enemy  and  welfare  with  all 
its  costs  is  considered  a  foible  on  the  part 
of  politicians.  The  theory  accepted  by  most 
of  Industry  that  its  workers  are  also  its  con- 
sumers has  not  trickled  down. 

Bracero  employment  at  Its  peak  was  only 
65,000.  Wirtz  Is  not  convinced  that  more 
could  not  be  done  to  tap  the  pool  of  the  Idle, 
though  it  is.  of  course,  not  easy  to  trans- 
plant city  dwellers,  however  destitute,  to  the 
hard  manual  labor  of  the  farm. 

Wirtz  has  aces  in  the  hole.  Including  con- 
gressional sanction.  The  President's  war  on 
poverty  does  not  contemplate  exemptions 
that  would  relieve  special  groups  from  re- 
sponsibility for  putting  Americans  to  work 
and  lightening  relief  costs.  Wirtz  has  re- 
ports showing  that  California  used  10,000 
foreign  workers  in  January  and  February 
last  year  and  none  this  year.  Yet  there  have 
been  no  significant  losses. 

Perhaps  the  major  Importance  of  the  Sec- 
retary's lonely  pilgrimage  is  that  it  brings 
him — and  through  him  the  President — face 
to  face  with  the  realities  of  the  poverty  war. 
There  will  be  other  engagements  of  this  na- 
ture where  the  Immediate  economics  of  a 
situation  Is  made  the  paramount  Issue. 


SEE  THE  U.S.A. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Au- 
gust of  1964,  House  Joint  Resolution  658 
was  enacted  and  signed  by  the  President. 
As  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  con- 
sidered it  a  promising  vehicle  for  accom- 
plishing two  important  objectives:  first, 
a  better  understanding  by  Americans  of 
the  counti-y  they  live  in;  and  second, 
slowing  the  mounting  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  attributable  to  foreign 
travel. 

This  joint  resolution,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  was  an  expres- 
sion of  Congress  encouraging  Americans 
to  travel  in  United  States  and  authorizing 
the  President  to  apix)int  a  national  chair- 
man to  assist  in  coordinating  the  eflforts 
of  private  business  and  industry  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  resolution. 
The  program  became  known  as  "See  the 
U.S.A." 

Some  travel  writers  and  intellectual 
sophisticates  have  taken  the  opix)rtunity 
to  make  this  legislative  child  of  mine  an 
object  of  satire  and  sarcasm.  We  should 
always  keep  our  sense  of  humor  about 
America's  shortcomings,  but  they  should 


remember  that,  although  this  Nation  does 
have  industrial  and  himaan  slums,  they 
can  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold  by  every 
other  section  of  the  world.  We  are  say- 
ing: "Get  out  beyond  the  smokestacks 
and  see  'America  the  Beautiful.'  It  is 
there,  it  is  real,  and  it  is  deep  In  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans." 

I  think  those  writers  would  do  well  to 
recall  that,  at  the  time  I  introduced  my 
resolution,  serious  consideration  was  be- 
ing given  to  some  very  drastic  restric- 
tions on  foreign  travel  by  Americans.  I 
rejected  this  approach  as  not  being  con- 
sistent with  our  traditional  concepts  of 
freedom  of  travel,  and  instead  offered  a 
truly  voluntary  program  involving  better 
promotion  of  the  benefits  of  domestic 
travel.  There  was  even  concern  in  some 
quarters  that  we  might  offend  by  this 
mild  program.  It  would  make  as  much 
sense  to  suggest  that  American  auto 
manufacturers  stop  their  advertising 
programs  because  it  offends  the  makers 
of  Volkswagens. 

I  am  elated  and  greatly  encouraged  by 
recent  developments,  and  by  the  obvious 
support  that  the  President  is  giving  the 
program.  President  Johnson  has  as- 
signed the  Vice  President  to  head  up  a 
task  force  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers'  Association  last  week,  I 
heard  Mr.  Humphrey  make  a  most  elo- 
quent plea  for  promotion  of  travel  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
more  dedicated  to  the  better  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  our  great  American 
heritage  of  beauty  and  history  than  is 
our  Vice  President.  Under  his  able  di- 
rection I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
"See  the  U.S.A."  program  will  accomplish 
the  objectives  that  I  had  hoped  for  and 
which  the  Congress  supported.  Other 
indications^f  strong  administration  sup- 
port have  recently  been  heard  from  the 
new  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John  Con- 
nors, and  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stewart  Udall. 

I  applaud  all  of  these  as  a  healthy 
indication  of  a  revitalized  concern  over 
the  roll  that  the  imbalance  in  tourism 
has  played  in  our  gold  outflow.  There 
is  no  other  method  of  relieving  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  that  will  bring 
with  it  so  many  attending  benefits. 

We  are  not  asking  that  Americans 
forgo  all  foreign  travel,  but  merely  that 
they  devote  more  of  their  travel  dollars 
and  more  of  their  vacation  time  to  travel 
within  the  United  States.  How  much 
better  prepared  they  will  then  be  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  throughout  the 
world.  Recently,  I  have  read  the  words 
of  columnists  poking  fun  at  American 
tourist  meccas — comparing  them  un- 
favorably with  Paris.  Rome,  and  some  of 
the  other  more  popular  tourist  objectives 
in  Europe.  That  is  like  comparing  apples 
with  oranges. 

How  much  better  a  person  can  enjoy 
Paris  after  having  seen  New  Orleans,  or 
the  Alps  after  having  seen  America's 
western  mountains.  I  wonder  how  many 
American  tourists  abroad  have  been 
asked  to  compare  the  Louvre  with  our 
own  great  museums,  and  have  had  to  ad- 
mit that  they  have  never  visited  an  art 
museum  before  arriving  in  Paris?  How 
'many  have  had  to  tell  inquiring  Euro- 
peans that  they  have  never  visited  some 
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of  the  greatest  natural  wonders  in  the 
world — the  Grand  Canyon.  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  or  Crater  Lake?  Can  you 
imagine  a  Frenchman  who  has  never  seen 
the  Eifel  Tower,  or  an  Italian  who  has 
not  visited  the  Roman  amphitheater? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  this  resolution  and 
the  resulting  "See  the  U.S.A."  program  as 
a  great  opportunity  for  America  to  over- 
come the  inferiority  complex  that  we  evi- 
dently feel  about  promoting  our  own  rich 
history  and  unparalleled  beauty.  Much 
needs  to  be  done,  but  we  are  here  pro- 
vided with  the  vehicle  to  get  the  job 
underway.  One  of  the  most  significant 
benefits  that  I  am  able  to  foresee  is  an 
awakening  within  the  domestic  tourist 
industry  to  the  changing  desires  and 
needs  of  the  traveling  public,  which  will 
lead  to  an  improved  accommodations  and 
higher  standards  of  service.  Another 
benefit  could  be  the  development  of  a 
new  concept  of  "traveling  packaging"  in 
the  United  States.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Charles  A.  Vanik],  referred  last  week  to 
the  fact  that  airlines  charge  considerably 
more  per  mile  for  travel  within  the 
United  States  than  for  the  same  kind  of 
travel  abroad.  The  travel  package  would 
give  incentive  to  airlines  and  other  trans- 
portation mediums  to  institute  service 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  various  needs 
of  the  public— in  price,  scheduling,  and 
degree  of  personal  service. 

To  help  bring  this  about,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  encouraging  the  adoption  of  the 
three-point  program  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  of  the  partic- 
ular needs  in  these  areas.  I  am  propos- 
ing this  program  for  consideration  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  his  Task 
Force  on  Travel,  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  also  see  the  merit  in  this  ap- 
proach to  a  nagging  problem. 

First.  I  propose  that  the  President  call 
for  regional  travel  conferences  with 
State  travel  promotion  officials,  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  travel  organiza- 
tions, tourist  industry  representatives, 
and  every  segment  of  private  business 
affected  by  tourism  to  develop  a  con- 
certed plan  of  promotion  and  to  begin  a 
voluntary  program  of  improvement  in 
standards  of  service. 

Second.  I  urge  that  private  industry 
and  business  associations  themselves 
stress  in  their  publications  and  in  their 
services  to  members  that  a  good  neighbor 
policy  be  instituted  on  the  American 
scene.  An  American  should  be  made 
to  feel  at  home  in  his  own  country,  and 
the  hand  of  welcome  and  friendship 
should  be  readily  extended  to  foreign 
visitors. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  new 
concepts  of  management  be  incorporated 
into  the  public  sector  of  recreation.  Ad- 
ministrators on  every  level  of  govem- 
nient — local.  State,  and  Federal — should 
exercise  imagination  in  the  enhancement 
of  these  natural  recreation  resources  that 
contribute  so  much  to  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  America.  Innovation  should 
be  a  byword  rather  than  something  to  be 
feared.  Barriers  to  cooperation  between 
private  business  and  public  agencies 
should  be  broken  down,  but  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  esthetic  values  must  be 
maintained  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
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all — visitor  and  entrepreneur  alike.  A 
major  objective  should  be  the  construc- 
tion of  adequate  resort  facilities 
throughout  scenic  America. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  part  I  played  in  getting  this 
program  underway.  My  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  658.  was  intro- 
duced in  July  1963  in  answer  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  and  our  now-retired  col- 
league, Mr.  Forrester,  of  Georgia.  The 
House  passed  it  in  December  of  1963.  It 
languished  in  the  Senate  committee  for 
many  months  before  receiving  a  new 
breath  of  life  and  going  to  its  final  pas- 
sage. I  had  great  hopes  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  success  of  the  "See  the 
U.S.A."  campaign,  and  though  that  hope 
has  sometimes  wavered,  I  feel  confident 
in  expressing  to  you  today  my  optimism 
that  we  are  on  our  way  toward  making 
travel  in  America  a  pastime  that  is  both 
enjoyable  and  respectable. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  PARES  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  87th  Congress  can  be  proud 
of  its  record  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  enactment  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act.  This  act  is 
beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  efforts 
that  went  into  its  birth. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  we  are 
seeing  the  effects  of  this  bill  in  reduced 
unemployment.  True  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  which  are  scheduled 
to  be  before  the  House  this  week,  repre- 
sent another  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Detroit  News,  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Asher  Lauren  in  its  edition  of  Sunday, 
March  7,  details  how  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  has  helped 
"make  a  sizable  dent  in  the  ranks  of  the 
jobless." 

For  those  who  may  have  some  doubts 
in  their  minds  about  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Manpower  and  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  I  urge  that  they 
read  the  following  article : 

Job   Training  Pares   States  Idle  Toll 

(By  Asher  Lauren) 
Government  training  programs  in  Michigan 
are  starting  to  make  a  sizable  dent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Jobless. 

The  Labor  Department  reported  Saturday 
that  more  than  1.700  unemployed  got  Jobs 
in  fiscal  1964,  which  ended  in  June,  after 
learning  new  skills  under  training  programs 
financed  through  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Nationally,  115,0Q0  persons  qualified  for  the 
courses  in  1964,  according  to  Elmer  L.  Babb. 


field  director  in  Detroit  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
power.  Automation,  and  Training  of  the 
Labor  Department. 

He  said  2,101  persons  In  Michigan  com- 
pleted training  last  year  and  that  1,710  of 
them  found  Jobs. 

HUGE     INCREASE 

The  1,700  represent  a  400-percent  increase 
over  1963,  he  said. 

Women  are  well  represented  in  the  train- 
ing classes.  There  were  1,461  women  trainees 
last  year  in  Michigan  out  of  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  3,755  unemployed  persons. 

Another  type  of  training  program  that  ap- 
peals to  auto  plant  workers  fearful  of  losing 
their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  automation  also  is 
taking  hold,  particularly  in  the  Detroit  area.  . 

It  is  on-the-job  training  and  is  designed 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  workers  whose  Jobs 
are  threatened  in  the  auto  plants.  Such 
training,  also  financed  under  the  Manpower 
Act,  is  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

FIRST     IN     THE     NATION 

One  of  the  outstanding  training  projects 
in  this  field  in  the  Detroit  area  is  conducted 
Jointly  by  Local  412  of  the  UAW,  the  Chrysler 
Corp.,  and  the  Bureau. 

More  than  a  year  ago  local  412,  in"  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau,  opened  the  first  union, 
sponsored  training  center  in  the  Nation  to 
train  plant  workers  for  white-collar  Jobs. 
The  success  of  these  classes  in  clay  modeling, 
mechanical  drafting,  and  graphic  illustrating 
led  to  a  new  training  project  Just  announced 
by  the  Labor  Department. 

In  the  new  33-week  classes,  40  workers  will 
learn  production  detailing,  20  will  study 
graphic  illustrating,  and  20  will  be  taught 
clay  modeling.  Local  412  will  be  reimbursed 
$19,190  for  training  costs  from  U.S.  funds. 

TRAINING     SPREADS 

"Sometimes  we  have  difficulty  persuading 
workers  to  enroll  even  though  their  Jobs  may 
ultimately  be  eliminated  by  automation," 
Ray  Sullivan,  president  of  the  local,  said. 
"The  starting  wage  rates  on  new  Jobs  are 
sometimes  below  the  hourly  rates  on  the  jobs 
they  hold."' 

The  on-the-Job-training  classes  are  spread- 
ing, the  Labor  Department  said. 

A  contract  has  Just  been  signed  by  the 
Artistic  F\irniture  Co.  here  with  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  calling  for  training  of  16 
unemployed  persons  and  4  employees  of  the 
company. 

WILL    PAY     TRAINEES 

The  Bureau  said  half  the  group  wiU  be 
trained  for  10  weeks  as  operators  of  machines 
sewing  upholstery  fabric.  The  other  half  wUl 
study  upholstering  for  28  weeks,  after  which 
they  should  qualify  as  apprentices 

The  firm  will  be  reimbursed  $5,144  from 
U.S.  funds  for  training  costs,  the  Bureau  said. 
The  company,  in  turn,  will  pay  the  trainees 
$27,000  in  wages  during  the  training  periods, 
the  Bureau  added. 

These  training  classes  differ  from  youth 
training  programs  and  others  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964. 


NEW  ERA  IN  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  4 
days  of  field  inspections,  of  meetings  with 
both  growers  and  workers,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  has  quite  correctly 
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reaffirmed  the  decision  of  Congress  in 
ending  Public  Law  78;  of  ending  the  day 
when  the  farming  industry  can  count  on 
a  guaranteed.  Government-sponsored 
supply  of  cheap,  captive,  cutrate  foreign 
farm  labor. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  on  March  27 : 

Every  device  short  of  outright  refusal  to 
accept  domestic  farmworkers  has  been  used 
to  discredit  the  Labor  Department's  recruit- 
ment efforts. 

Frank  Porter,  reporting  on  the  Secre- 
tary's factfinding  trip  to  California  has 
stated: 

In  many  ways  the  farm  economy  here  re- 
sembles American  industrial  development  a 
century  and  more  ago  when  wave  after  wave 
of  foreign  immigrants  provided  a  source  of 
cheap  and  unorganized  labor  for  the  New 
England  mills.  No  other  industry  in  the 
United  States — not  steel,  not  autos,  not  coal 
mining — receives  the  special  consideration 
given  agriculture  in  the  past  decade  as  re- 
gards importation  of  labor. 

And  among  his  other  statements  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
29,  Secretary  Wirtz  has  made  it  clear 
that: 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  we 
can  end  the  anomaly,  the  paradox  of  there 
being  400,000  to  500,000  unemployed  in  Calii 
fornia  and  there  still  being  difficulty  recruit- 
ing labor  for  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  these  articles 
be  read  by  all  who  are  concerned  with 
this  problem: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  1965] 
Squeeze  on  the  Migrants 

After  years  of  successful  sabotage  by  the 
corporate  farm  lobby.  Congress  finally  was 
able  to  slam  the  door  last  December  31  on  the 
legal  importation  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  low-wage  Mexican  laborers  to  harvest 
American  crops.  Now  California  growers  are 
engaged  in  a  callous,  rear-guard  action  to  re- 
open the  migration  floodgates  and  thus  to 
condemn  American  farmworkers  to  continued 
exploitation. 

Every  device  short  of  outright  refusal  to 
accept  domestic  farmworkers  has  been  used 
to  discredit  the  Labor  Department's  recruit- 
ment efforts.  The  growers'  aim  is  to  prove 
that  crops  will  rot  if  Secretary  Wirtz  does  not 
authorize  the  emergency  admission  of  large 
numbers  of  braceros  from  Mexico.  State 
officials  already  have  thrown  their  support 
behind  the  farmowners  in  the  Salinas  area, 
and  pressure  for  a  wholesale  breakthrough  is 
mounting  in  the  rest  of  California. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wirtz  has  stood  fast — as  he 
should.  He  is  making  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  obstacles  to  getting  enough  workers 
In  California.  Already  he  has  discovered  that 
one  answer  is  the  survival  of  abysmal  living 
conditions  in  some  migrant  labor  camps.  He 
said  the  filth  at  one  camp  near  Salinas  made 
him  "ashamed"  that  anything  so  bad  existed 
in  America. 

In  line  with  his  duty  under  the  general 
Inunigration  law,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  held  hearings 
and  established  $1.40  an  hour  as  the  prevail- 
ing rate  California  growers  must  offer  domes- 
tic laborers  before  he  will  certify  any  short- 
age requiring  the  importation  of  foreign 
help.  This  wage  standard  is  scheduled  to 
become  effective  April  1.  and  certainly  no 
need  for  braceros  should  be  assumed  until 
It  has  had  a  comprehensive  test.  And,  if  this 
wage  proves  insufficiently  attractive,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  labor  field  should  not  bring  a 
higher  one. 

Once  growers  are  compelled  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  paying  a  living  wage,  Amer- 


ica's highly  profitable  corporate  farms  will 
cease  to  be  "sweatahops  in  the  sun"  and  no 
shadow  of  excuse  will  exist  for  the  mass  im- 
port of  cheap  foreign  labor.  i 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.),  Post,  Mar.  29, 
1965] 

WiRTZ's  Decision  Jolts  Growers  in 
Calefohnia  j 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter)  ' 

Los  Angeles.  March  28. — As  O.  W.  Fillerup, 
of  the  Council  of  California  Growers,  was 
leaving  the  Hyatt  House  Hotel  at  Salinas  last 
Wednesday  a  broadly  grinning  associate  came 
up  and  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Well,  I  think  we  saved  the  day,"  said  the 
associate. 

The  day  referred  to  is  the  day  of  the 
bracero,  legislatively  terminated  when  Con- 
gress let  Public  Law  78  die  on  December  31. 

Fillerup  had  just  presided  over  a  3-hour 
presentation  in  which  a  dozen  allies  from 
canning,  food  processing,  transport,  and 
banking  industries  and  the  Teamsters  Union 
sought  to  persuade  Labor  Secretary  W.  Will- 
ard Wirtz  that  the  California  economy  would 
go  to  pot  without  importation  of  Mexican 
workers. 

Fillerup's  friend  obviously  thought  the 
Secretary  had  been  persuaded.  But  inside 
the  motel's  opulent  bar,  other  colleagues 
were  less  sanguine. 

Their  misgivings  were  substantiated  last 
night  when  Wirtz.  just  before  flying  back  to 
Washington  from  Los  Angeles,  bluntly  de- 
clared, "the  bracero  program  is  over."! 

LIMITED    USE 

He  did  indicate  there  might  be  some  lim- 
ited spot  use  of  braceros  to  ease  the  transition 
to  100  percent  domestic  labor.  Under  Public 
Law  414,  the  Secretary  may  certify  importa- 
tion of  foreign  workers  when  insufficient 
Americans  are  available  at  fair  rates  of  pay 
and  under  adequate  working  conditions. 

But  this  is  not  what  the  growers  wanted. 
They  were  shooting  for  the  resumption  of  a 
program  under  which  Mexican  nationals  ac- 
counted for  one-fifth  of  the  State's  farm- 
labor  needs. 

Wirtz  has  consistently  argued  that  suffi- 
cient domestic  workers  can  be  found  if  com- 
petition is  allowed  to  return  to  the  farm  la- 
bor market,  if  reasonable  wages  are  paid  and 
if  decent  housing  and  food  are  maintained 
for  field  hands.  He  considers  it  an  anomaly 
that  a  State  with  400,000  unemployed  should 
Import  100,000  Mexican  laborers. 

Though  Wirtz  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
working  conditions  on  some  farms,  the  former 
labor  law  professor  was  outraged  at  the 
misery  and  squalor  in  which  many  of  the 
laborers  live  in  the  midst  of  a  booming 
economy. 

He  got  his  back  up  when  canning  execu- 
tives threatened  to  move  their  operations  to 
Mexico,  throwing  thousands  of  Americans  out 
of  work,  unless  the  flow  of  braceros  is  re- 
sumed. Later  he  said  their  argument  "leaves 
mo  cold." 

MESSAGE     CLEAR 

When  he  left  Los  Angeles,  Wirtz'  message 
to  the  growers  was  clear :  Treat  your  domestic 
workers  right  and  you  will  never  lack  for 
them.  And  if  you  don't  treat  them  right, 
there  will  be  no  certification  of  foreign  work- 
ers to  ease  the  transition.  Higher  wages  may 
mean  some  slight  increase  in  retail  prices  but 
the  American  housewife  should  be  willing  to 
pay  a  half-cent  more  for  a  head  of  lettuce  to 
improve  the  lot  of  farm  labor,  he  indicated. 

The  California  growers,  of  coiu-se,  cannot 
be  blamed  for  trying  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  The  braceros  were  a  source  of  cheap, 
efficient,  docile  labor.  Unionization  is  ex- 
pected to  accelerate  as  Americans  take  over 
their  jobs.  Costs  will  go  up.  Profits  may  be 
shaved. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  catastrophe  for  the 
growers  if  they  follow  Wirtz'  advice.     The 


total  volume  of  California's  agricultural  out- 
put amounts  to  $3.5  billion  a  year.  Earn- 
ings estimates  are  hard  to  come  by  but  some 
farm  economists  put  the  State's  net  earn- 
ings after  taxes  on  farm  products  a£  high 
as  $1  billion  annually — a  return  of  nearly  30 
percent  on  sales.  And  this  figure  averages 
the  bad  years  in  with  the  good. 

In  many  ways  the  farm  economy  here  re- 
sembles American  industrial  development  a 
century  and  more  ago  when  wave  after  wave 
of  foreign  immigrants  provided  a  source  of 
cheap  and  unorganized  labor  for  the  New 
England  mills.  No  otlier  industry  in  the 
United  States — not  steel,  not  autos,  not  coal 
mining — receives  the  special  consideration 
given  agriculture  in  the  past  decade  as  re- 
gards importation  of  labor. 

Change  is  in  the  air. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1965) 
Day  of  Alien  Labor  Over,  Wirtz  Tells  Coast 
Farmer — Growers  Must  Compete  for  Do- 
mestic Workers,  He  Says  After  Tour 
(By  Gladwrln  Hill) 

Los  Angeles,  March  28. — Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  a  new  era  in  a  major  segment  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Mr.  Wirtz  declared  this  weekend,  after 
making  a  4-day  investigation  of  California's 
vast  farming  industry,  that  the  day  of  a 
Government-sponsored  "guaranteed  and  as- 
sured" farm  labor  supply,  through  the  sea- 
sonal importation  of  cut-rate  alien  field 
hands,  was  over. 

Henceforth,  he  said,  agriculture  will  have 
to  get  its  workers  through  direct  wag«  com- 
petition in  the  domestic  labor  market. 

He  predicted  that  even  major  increases  in 
farm  wages  would  bring  only  insignificant  in- 
creases in  retail  food  prices. 

To  facilitate  this  far-reaching  transition 
to  domestic  labor,  Mr.  Wirtz  indicated  that 
he  was  strongly  inclined  to  press  for  two 
innovations  long  considered  radical  in  agri- 
cultural economics:  A  national  minimum 
wage  and  unemployment  Insurance  for  farm 
workers. 

minimum  wage  studied 

The  Secretary  is  also  considering  the  devel- 
opment, under  Federal-State  auspices,  of  a 
national  network  of  traUer  i>arks,  with  f\ill 
community  facilities,  as  bases  from  which 
migrant  farm-worker  families  could  follow 
the  crop  cycle  and  live  decently. 

Many  of  these  families  still  live  in  bat- 
tered automobiles  or  shacks  on  ditch  banks 
in  the  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  fashion  of  the 
1930's. 

A  score  of  States,  mainly  in  the  West,  have 
made  extensive  use  of  alien  labor,  chiefly 
Mexican  "braceros,"  Imported  annually  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  on  grounds  of 
domestic  labor  shortages. 

This  importation  was  ended  by  law  Decem- 
ber 31.  Since  then  there  has  t>een  mounting 
clamor  from  farm  quarters,  and  pressures 
on  Congress  and  the  administration,  to  re- 
vive the  traffic. 

The  system  has  long  been  opposed  by  or- 
ganized labor  and  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions as  a  wage-cutting  device.  The  so- 
called  shortages  of  domestic  labor,  in  the 
face  of  large-scale  unemplojrments.  have 
been  attributed  to  farm  employer's  refusal 
to  offer  enough  pay  as  long  as  they  could 
get  dollar-an-hour  alien  labor. 

LITTLE    DISRUPTION    SEEN 

Mr.  Wirtz  concluded  that  in  California, 
the  biggest  agricultural  State  and  the  big- 
gest user  of  braceros  (Spanish  idiom  for 
manual  laborers ) .  the  shift  to  domestic  labor 
had  been  effected  thus  far  with  minimal  dis- 
ruption of  farming,  although  there  might  be 
very  limited  and  selective  transitional  needs 
for  some  aliens  in  this  fall's  harvest  peak. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  conclusions  at 
an  airport  news  conference  laist  night  as  he 
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headed     back     to     Washington,     his     shoes         Department  of  Labor  officials  and  growers- 
daubed  with   mud   from   tramping  through     representatives  will  discuss  these  areas  this 

dozerw  of  vegetable  fields,  fruit  groves,  and  week  in  Washington 

labor  camps  during  a  thousand-mile  tour  of         Mr.   Wirtz'   tour   took   him   from   the   as- 

the  State  by  plane  and  car.       '  paragus   ranches  of   northern   California   to 

In    four    16-hour    days,    he    talked    with  citrus  groves  around  Los  Angeles   and  the 

hundreds  of  workers,  employers,  and  officials,  v.irious  crops  of  the  Imperial  Valley   where 

In  collaboration  with  an  entourage  of  Fed-  lettuce    alone   brought    in    $39   million   last 

eral  and  State  agricultural  and  labor  experts,  year  to  a  small  number  of  ranches, 
he  probed  farm  economics  down  to  fractions 

of  a  cent.  hears  both  sides                         '■ 

California's  large-scale  farm  employers  had  From  employers  Mr.  Wirtz  heard  countless 

hoped    the   visit   would   be   an   occasion   for  explanations  of  why  U.S.  citizens  could  not 

continuation    of  the   long-simmering   argu-  do  the  "stoop  labor"  on  farms,  although  a 

ment  about  the  asserted  Indispensability  of  good  deal   of  it  admittedly  has  been   done 

a  supplementary  alien  labor  supply,  which  by  them  all   along,   and  how  the  domestic 

critics  have  likened  to  the  garment  Indus-  labor  supply  was  undependable. 

try's  onetime  dependence  on  a  flow  of  immi-  From  workers  he  heard  equally  numerous 

grants  from  Europe.  accounts  of  having  been  denied  jobs,  up  to 

But  Mr.  Wirtz,  after  his  investigation,  re-  January,   in   favor   of   aliens,   and   of  wages 

Jected  this  notion  as  a  dead  issue.     He  em-  below  the  subsistence  level, 

phasized  that  in  terminating  Public  Law  78,  "I  observed  that  the  most  serious  reports 

which    authorized    federally    regulated    im-  of  labor  turnover  came  from  farm  operations 

portation  of  labor.  Congress  had  expressed  where  conditions  were  bad,"  he  commented. 

Its  will  that  this  labor  source  be  ended.  "and  the  fewest  complaints  from  places  that 

The  only  question  now.  he  said,  is  how  to  obviously  were  well  operated." 

achieve  the  transition  to  a  stable,  and  eco-  A    memorable    vignette    occurred    as    the 

nomically  and  socially  satisfactory,  domes-  Secretary  surveyed  asparagus  harvesting  in 

tic  supply.  northern  California. 

The   will   of  Congress,  he  added,  likewise  "Where  are  the  toilets?"  he  asked, 

precluded    reviving   any   large-scale    admis-  The  ranchowner  blurted  out  in  astonish- 

slon  of  foreign  labor  under  section  414  of  the  ment:  "What  toilets?" 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  on  which 

many   farm   employers    have    been    pinning  ' 

*^!ij;  .^°Pf^.  BANK  PROBLEMS   IN 

Under    this   provision,    foreign   labor   can  j^„^„ 

enter  the  United  States  temporarily  to  work  f  tKbi'JiC  llVt 

in  a  certain  area  if  the  Labor  Department  Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr   Speaker   I  ask 

^Inmi^tl  ^^^  t""^""  *"/?  ""  ^^^°^  shortage,  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

Some  people  have  felt   that  section  414  frnm   ralifnmin    fTvyrr    w»xtx,«i   «,o,,  it 
would    replace   Public    Law    78"    Mr    Wirtz  "O^  ^-aiuomia    [Mr.   HannaI    may   ex- 
said.    "It  will  not."  *^^^d  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

"I  see  the  situation  moving  from  the  re-  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter, 

criminations  and  absolutes  of  the  last  sev-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

eral  months  of  discussions."  he  said,  "into  a  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

period  where  we  face  squarely  the  fact  that  from  New  York'' 

n»P^!f>,^T  7^  ^?  ^^^'^  *^™'"^*^'*-    '^^^^  There  was  no  objection. 

m/etnS%L^anVo°v?r"in^^"cllifSnK%i^-  ^^  -^^T.^"     ^'^  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^ 

culture."                                     ornias  agri  maturing  of  the  programs  of  the  Federal 

"A  fully  guaranteed,  assured  labor  supply  deposit  Insurance:  the  sophisticated  re- 

wlll  no  longer  be  the  case,"  Mr.  Wirtz  said,  straints  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

"It  will  be  up  to  employers,  with  the  co-  the  upgrading  of  criteria  and  require- 

operation    of  public  and  private   agencies,  ments  of  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the 

to  provide  adequate  incentives.     A  basic  de-  Currency    and   the  imnrovempnt    nihpit 

cision  implicit  in  the  action  of  Congress  was  '"""''"'-y'  ^"°   ^"^  improvement,   albeit 
that  labor  should  find  its  price  on  a  com- 
petitive basis." 

He  declared.  "There  has  been  substantially 
no  bargaining  power  between  employees  and 

employers   over   wages   and   working    condl-  Year 
tlons.     From  here  on  there'll  be  a  competitive 
factor  in  the  situation." 

"Under  Public  Law  78,"  he  continued,  "at 

lean  one-fifth  of  California  agricultural  work     

was  performed  by  single  individuals,  from  a     1952... 

foreign  country,  living  apart  from  their  fami-     }^^ - 

lies,  in  a  network  of  bachelor  labor  camps.     1955' 

In  the  future  this  portion  of  the  work  will  be     1956 " 

performed    by   people   of   this   country  who     !«•"... .I'"!"" 

travel  with  their  famUles."  19.W... 

"There  will  be  problems  of  providing  family     {^0 

housing,     and     such     things     as     schools,  l9(iu[iy.\\[[ll"  [[]['" 

chiu-ches.    and    other    community    facilities     i*>2-- - 

but  it's  clearly  within  the  area  of  achievable     \^1 - 

accomplishment."  he  said.  l^STimonVhs)-;"::"- 
There   is    no   question    whatsoever,"   Mr. 

Wirtz  said,  "that  we  can  end  the  anomaly,  ''"otal 

the  paradox  of  there  being  400,000  to  500,000 

Sng Scult^  recru'itl'ni^  1. W  w"f! .,t""  , .  1  r"/  '"'T"^  'T''''  ^'^ "'^f'  ^"•'^-  ""-  ""'"''«''  "^ '^'^'  ^''1"*""^  ^^^^^  disbursements.    For  noninsured  banks, 

oemg  aimcuity   recruiting  labor  for  farms."  tlie  figures  show  the  numher  of  cases  descril.ed  l)y  the  FDIC  ns  "noninsured  hank  failures." 

The  normal  farm  employment  in  California  Failures  of  noninsiued  hanks  are  not  included  in  the  first  2  months  of  19M. 

Aeams't  tMs    Mr  *  W.7t?  nv!\"°H  ".^  f  ^U°°^-  vf,''^'%^^'\'^,-  ^T"?-'  ""^^'-.J^SZ  «"'«"*=»'  '9«3,  for  hank  data  for  those  years.    Bank  data  for  19M  and  1965  from 

Against  this,  Mr.  Wirtz  observed  that  there  FIMC,  "Report  to  the  romptrolkr  of  the  ftirrcncv  of  Liquidation  and  In.^irance  Expenses   Nov  30  1964,"  and 

were    pending    only    3    emergency    applica-  supplement.    Business  failure  data  from  "Economic  Report  of  tlie  President,  1965." 

tlons  for  supplementary  alien  labor— which  a^  ««„  k^  .,„  „  u    4.u     i.   i.,      i.^. 

he  can  still  authorize  under  section  414— to-  ^  As  can  be  seen  by  the  table,  the  num- 

taling  only  about  8,000  workers.  "^^  of  State-chartered  banks  failing  far 

These    applications    report    shortages    of  outnumbers     those    of     national     orgin. 

5,100  workers  for  lettuce  harvesting  around  However,  taken  together,  the  figures  are 

Salinas,  2,900  for  tomatoes  around  Stockton,  favorable  when  compared  with  general 

and  250  for  date-palm  pollination  at  Indlo.  business    failures    as,    of    coui'se     they 


not  uniform  or  complete,  in  the  quality 
of  State  bank  supervision,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  tended  to  look 
upon  banking  institutions  as  being  im- 
mune to  failure.  Such,  of  course,  is  not 
and  has  not  been  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  light  of  experience  prior  to 
1932,  the  modern  banking  institutions 
are  comparatively  unassailable  bastions 
of  depository  protection.  There  is  still 
stupidity  and  cupidity  at  work  in  our 
society  and  some  of  each  gets  into  bank- 
ing. To  the  great  credit  of  our  banks, 
their  management,  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  agencies  under  v/hich  they  operate, 
the  impact  of  poor  judgment  and  of 
mischievous  intent  have  been  minimized. 

Currently  our  society  is  under  terrific 
stress  occasioned  by  the  dynamics  of 
growth  and  the  dynamics  of  change.  In 
the  climate  of  both,  the  quality  of  opera- 
tions from  every  activity  within  society 
is  challenged  and  threatened.  This  is 
true  of  the  American  home  as  well  as  the 
American  bank.  In  the  light  of  such 
challenge  and  change  the  stability  and 
dependability  of  our  national  banking 
system  is  to  be  admired  and  appreciated. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  head- 
lines recently,  calculated  to  implant  the 
impression  that  bank  regulation  is  in 
wild  disarray;  that  banking  is  generally 
infused  with  unsound  practices,  and  that 
politics  has  an  unhealthy  influence  in 
bank  charters  and  bank  regulation. 
Facts  to  bear  out  any  such  impressions 
are  conspicuous  in  their  scarcity  or  in 
their  total  absence.  On  the  contrary, 
evidence  is  clearly  available  to  show  that 
banking  had  one  of  its  most  productive 
and  profitable  years  last  year.  All  signs 
are  for  another  good  year  in  1965.  To 
set  the  true  picture  of  bank  failures  into 
perspective,  we  insert  below  the  table  of 
bank  failures  for  the  period  of  1952 
through  March  of  1965,  as  prepared  and 
released  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency : 


U.S.  commercial  bank  failures,  1952-65  ' 


Number  of  bank  failures 


National 


State 
insured 


State  non- 
insured 


0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

I 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

u 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

f. 

1 

2 

2 

Total 


4 
3 
4 

5 
3 
2 

9 
3 

2 
9 
2 
2 
8 
»4 


Bank  failure  rat*'  ijer 
lO.OUO  hanks 


National 


Stat* 
insured 


Bu.<iness 
failure 

rate  per 
10,000 
firms 


32 


19 


60 


0 

0 

0 

4.3 

2. 2 

0" 

2.2 

0 

0 

4.4 

0 

0 

2.1 


3.5 

2.3 

2.3 

3.5 

1.2 

1.2 

3.5 

3.5 

1.2 

3.5 

0 

2.3 

6.9 


28.7 
33.2 
42.0 
41.6 
48.0 
51." 
55.9 
51.8 
57.0 
64.4 
608 
56.3 
S3. 2 


should  be.  The  failure  rates  of  2.1  per 
10,000  national  banks  and  6.9  per  10,000 
insured  State  banks  in  1964,  may  be 
compared  with  business  failui-e  rates  of 
53.2  per  10,000  firms.  It  would  be  foolish 
and  irresponsible  to  just  shrug  off  recent 
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bank  failures.  The  increased  agitation 
and  friction  over  Federal  supervision  is 
also  a  significant  problem. 

These  problems  are  best  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  change  James  Saxon 
wrought  by  his  fresh  approach  and  new 
programs  for  the  banking  community. 
What  is  interpreted  by  some  as  a  cha- 
otic condition  is  merely  the  fact  that  old 
policies  and  old  guidelines  are  no  longer 
predictable  patterns  in  the  face  of  the 
new  Philosophy.  The  Comptroller,  bet- 
ter and  clearer  than  any  other  source, 
has  spoken  out  his  basic  belief  and  the 
foundation  for  his  program  of  change. 
We  quote  him  from  his  recent  testimony 
before  a  Senate  committee  and  ask  that 
his  actions  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
merit  and  soundness  of  his  expressed  be- 
liefs: 

The  single  fact  to  bear  in  mind  throughout 
Is  that  we  live  In  a  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy. This  means  that  we  place  primary  re- 
liance on  the  individual  to  choose  his  own 
occupation,  to  spend  his  Income  as  he  wishes, 
and  to  undertake  such  ventures  as  he  cares 
to  risk.  The  presumption  is  against  govern- 
mental restriction  of  this  free  discretion  un- 
less there  is  a  clear  public  need  which  the 
Government  can  satisfy  better  than  the  in- 
dividual. 

These  precepvts  have  a  particular  bearing 
on  the  basis,  and  the  bounds,  of  public  regu- 
lation of  banking. 

Under  our  public  policy,  we  control  entry 
into  banking,  and  we  place  certain  limits  on 
the  operating  powers  of  bankers.  In  ad- 
ministering these  restrictions,  the  banking 
agencies  have  certain  discretionary  authority. 
When  we  place  this  fact  in  the  context  of  a 
basic  public  policy  which  favors  individual 
Initiative,  it  seems  clear  that  the  banking 
agencies  should  exercise  their  discretionary 
powers  in  a  way  which  will  avert  needless 
Impediments  to  the  initiative  and  enterprise 
of  the  individual  banker. 

This  is  the  principle  we  have  followed  In 
tiie  reforms  we  have  undertaken.  Our  aim 
has  been  to  make  the  National  Banking  Sys- 
tem a  more  effective  servant  of  the  people. 
We  have  sought  this  objective  by  enlarging 
the  operating  discretion  of  bankers,  by  re- 
sponding more  sensitively  to  the  demands  for 
additional  banking  facilities,  and  by  pur- 
suing a  full  disclosure  policy. 

It  is  our  observation  that  Mr.  Saxon 
has  been  following  with  the  acts  of  his 
office  the  principles  for  which  he  stands. 
For  example,  on  the  19th  of  March  this 
year,  he  released  proposed  regulations 
dealing  with  the  full  disclosure  and  pub- 
lic notice  of  changes  in  control  of  bank 
management.  In  doing  so  he  follows  a 
long  line  of  respectable  tradition  of  re- 
taining maximum  judgment  in  the 
hands  of  business  leaders  with  public 
concern  being  protected  by  full  disclo- 
sure. We  ask  that  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation to  the  Comptroller  from  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association  be  set  forth 
below  marking  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move: 


Your  recognition  of  the  need  for  public 
notice  advertising  in  helping  solve  a  prob- 
lem created  by  change  in  ownership  on  na- 
tional banks  is  indicative  of  the  value  of 
this  means  of  communicating  vital  informa- 
tion to  the  public. 

The  fact  that  nearly  everybody  In  this 
country  reads -a  newspaper  has  made  public 
notice  advertising  in  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  the  accepted  means  of  informing 
the  public. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  send  a  copy  of 
your  announced  amendment  to  the  Regtila- 
tions  of  December  1962  regarding  national 
banks  to  the  six  members  of  the  NEA  public 
notice  committee  for  their  individual  com- 
ment to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Theodore  A.  Serrill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  time 
of  growth  is  the  time  of  opportunity. 
But  not  always  are  we  prepared  with 
management  and  skill  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  growth  and  this  poses  a  prob- 
lem.   The  need  for  change  threatens  sta- 
bility  and   the   possibility   of   carefully 
controlling  all  aspects  of  action  are  less 
present.    In  the  face  of  fuller  opportu- 
nity and  less  stable  conditions,  the  un- 
desirable elements  see  great  advantage 
and  to  the  degree  there  is  vulnerability 
they  will  attack.     Their  presence  in  a 
few  places  is  to  be  deplored  and  the  early 
expulsion  of  their  influence  is  to  be  de- 
sired.    The  bad  and  sometimes  illegal 
practices  they  engender  stand  as  a  threat 
to  the  money  market.    The  examples  of 
the  damage  they  have  created  in  several 
banks  reflects  widely  against  the  good 
name   of   banking   and   its  position   of 
solid  confidence  with  the  American  pub- 
Uc.     No  stone  should  be  left  unturned 
in  rooting  out  such  persons  and  such  in- 
fluences. 

On  the  other  hand  the  growth  has  not 
stopped  and  the  instability  created  by 
change  has  not  subsided.  In  this  situa- 
tion let  us  not  look  to  personalities  but 
to  principles  to  adjust  to  the  growth  and 
reestablish  stability.  The  Comptroller 
has  not  been  always  right,  and  never  per- 
fect, which  is  only  to  say  that  he  is  hu- 
man. He  is  following  a  course  based  on 
a  commitment  to  certain  principles  he 
has  announced  and,  I  believe,  attempted 
to  follow.  Those  who  would  be  critical 
should  debate  the  merits  of  his  principles 
and  objectively  measure  the  actions  of 
his  oflBce.  At  the  same  time,  friend  and 
adversary  alike  should  seek  the  best  solu- 
tions to  carry  an  important,  even  vital, 
economic  activity  through  the  trouble  of 
our  times.  , 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  WATER 
CONSERVATION 


National  Editorial  Association, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  23,  1965. 
Mr.  Robert  Bloom, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
^•S.  Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bloom:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association  may  I  state  that 
tte  members  of  this  association — represent- 
tag  more  than  6.500  weekly  and  daily  news- 
paper publications— feel  that  the  Office  of 
«>e  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  taken  a 
^wp  that  will  receive  commendation  from 
'Oe  press  of  this  country. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  very  excel- 
lent statement  by  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Blatnik,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 


House  of  Repr^entatives,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Challenge  of  Water  Conservation 
(By  Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik.  Chair- 
man. Committee  on  Industrial  and  Munici- 
pal Water  Use  and  Pollution  Abatement ) 
The  basic  tenet  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  philosophy  is  the  adequate, 
orderly,  and«prudent  development  of  the  use, 
control,  and  conservation  of  national  water 
resources.     It  is  a  philosophy  of  conserving 
for  future  generations,  of  utilizing  for  our 
present  generation,  of  harnessing  the  forc& 
of  nature  to  effectively  serve  mankind,  and 
of  preserving  the  delicate  balance  of  nature 
from  destruction  by  those  who  see  only  the 
immediate  gain.     And  within  the  scope  of 
this  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Municipal 
Water  Use  and  Pollution  Abatement  are  some 
of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  water  resources 
development. 

The  problems  of  water  conservation  have 
become  more  acute  as  our  population  rapidly 
expands  and  as  our  consumer-oriented  so- 
ciety makes  greater  and  greater  demands  on 
existing  supplies.  From  1946  to  1963  our 
population  increased  50  million.  In  the  next 
10  years  the  increase  will  be  the  equivalent  of 
adding  to  our  country  the  population  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Watfr  is  the  key  to  our  future,  and  we 
must  expand  all  efforts  to  protect  and  utilize 
this  vital  resource.  Water  usage  is  expanding 
at  a  phenomenal  rate,  at  an  even  greater  rate 
than  the  expansion  of  the  population.  In 
1900  Americans  were  using  40  billion  gallons 
per  day.  In  1963  this  figure  rose  to  365  bil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  By  the  year  2000  our 
needs  will  be  1  trillion  gallons  per  day  in  the 
face  of  an  available  supply  of  only  slightly 
more  than  half  that  amount.  Thus,  we  must 
intensify  our  efforts  to  abate  water  pollution 
to  permit  reuse  of  water  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  practiced  today. 

In  1956  Congress  initiated  and  passed  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  provid- 
ing for  grants-in-aid  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facilities.  Federal 
enforcement  actions  in  pollution  cases,  and  a 
variety  of  cooperative  Federal-State  programs 
to  combat  pollution.  In  1961  amendments 
to  the  Pollution  Control  Act  were  enacted, 
and  since  that  time  16  enforcement  actions 
have  been  undertaken  as  the  first  step  in 
cleaning  up  thousands  of  miles  of  polluted 
streams. 

The  States  and  local  interests  have  pri- 
mary responsibilities  for  the  development  of 
water  supplies  for  domestic,  municipal.  In- 
dustrial, and  other  purposes.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  coopera- 
tion and  support,  for  it  is  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Congress  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  recognize,  preserve, 
and  protect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  in  preventing  and  con- 
trolling water  pollution. 

Construction  of  municipal  'U'aste  treat- 
ment facilities,  which  was  barely  chugging 
along  at  the  rate  of  $222  million  per  year  be- 
fore passage  of  the  1956  act,  has  increased 
since  then  to  $820  million  In  1963.  Signifi- 
cantly, $170  million  of  that  amount  was  gen- 
erated by  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act, 
which  has  helped  many  communities  to  ob- 
tain such  facilities,  which  they  otherwise 
might  not  afford.  Without  an  extension  of 
the  APW  program  we  will  suffer  a  sharp  set- 
back in  our  efforts  to  keep  current  in  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

In  spite  of  the  remarkable  progress  to  date, 
we  are  barely  keeping  up  with  our  needs — 
much  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  still 
over  3,000  communities  and  uncounted  In- 
dustries discharging  untreated  or  Inade- 
quately treated  sewage  into  our  streams. 
Further,  there  are  2.746  unsewered  com- 
munities with  almost  6  million  persons,  re- 
quiring sewer  systems.  Ground  water  pol- 
lution Is  among  the  serious  problems  which 
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result  from  Individual  disposal  unite  in  areas 
lacking  sewer  systems.  It  is  estimated  that 
tiie  cost  of  meeting  our  present  needs  for 
municipal  sewage  treatment  facilities  is  ex- 
cess of  $2  billion.  In  addition,  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution  becomes  more  dlfflctUt  as 
we  are  faced  with  increasingly  complex  de- 
terments, pesticides,  and  petrochemicals 
which  cannot  be  effectively  removed  through 
normal  treatment  methods. 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  few 
years  fighting  municipal  pollution  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  starting  point  for  more 
concentrated  futiu^e  efforts.  In  an  effort  to 
administratively  upgrade  and  otherwise 
strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  3166. 
which  was  the  subject  of  hearings  before 
the  House  Public  Worlcs  Committee  in  De- 
cember and  February.  A  similar  bill,  S.  649. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Muskie,  passed  the 
Senate  last  October  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  provide  the  momentum 
needed  to  keep  our  pollution  abatement  ac- 
tivities in  high  gear. 

Industrial  wastes  present  Increasingly 
complex  pollution  problems.  Recent  Public 
Health  Service  studies  indicate  that  organic 
industrial  pollution  is  approximately  twice 
that  of  municipal  waste  discharges. 

New  chemical  wastes  are  adding  to  the 
volume  and  the  complexity  of  industrial 
pollution.  These  reflect  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  chemical  industry — a  90-percent  pro- 
duction increase  between  1947  and  1960  as 
contrasted  to  an  overall  industrial  production 
rise  of  40  percent.  Many  synthetic  chemi- 
cals defy  treatment  by  known  methods,  and 
some  actually  Interfere  with  the  effectiveness 
of  treatment  processes.  The  spotlight  lately 
seems  to  have  moved  from  detergents  to  agri- 
cultural pesticides  as  the  prime  object  of 
public  attention  in  this  area. 

The  prospect  of  vast  increases  in  produc- 
tion to  meet  burgeoning  population  demands 
a  stepped-up  drive  to  construct  treatment 
works  and  to  reduce  the  load  through  new 
processes  and  new  industrial  plant  design. 

That  industry  is  stepping  forward  to  meet 
its  problems  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
In  a  recent  address  before  a  pulp  and  paper 
industry  meeting  In  New  England,  where  an 
Industry  leader  acknowledged  industry's  de- 
pendence on  high-quality  water  and  its  stake 
In  the  conservation  of  our  water  resources. 
He  proposed  a  joint  Government-Industry 
attack  to  find  the  scientific  breakthrough 
which  will  supply  the  answers  to  heretofore 
unanswerable  pollution  problems.  I  wel- 
come this  sign  of  fresh  thinking  to  indus- 
trial pollution  abatement. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  aid  industry 
in  this  regard.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
expenditures  for  industrial  pollution  control 
are  made  In  the  public  interest,  and  that  we 
have  a  re.sponslblllty  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  purchase  this  badly  needed  equipment. 

In  1963.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  the 
deduction  from  taxable  income  of  expendi- 
tures for  tlie  construction  of  industrial  waste 
treatment  works  to  control  water  pollution. 
As  part  of  the  tax  cut  bill,  the  Senate  passed 
a  somewhat  more  limited  measure  which 
would  have  doubled  the  existing  7  percent 
investment  credit  to  14  percent  for  pur- 
chases of  pollution  control  equipment.  Un- 
fortunately tills  provision  was  dropped  in  the 
House-Senate  conference,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  push  for  enactment  of  this  type  of 
legislation. 

The  problems  of  water  supply  and  pollu- 
tion should  be  the  concern  of  all  Americans. 
The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
cares.  This  conunlttee  cares.  Let  us  Join 
with  Prcfildent  Johnson  "to  prevent  an  ugly 
America.  For  once  the  battle  is  lost,  once 
our  natural  splendor  is  destroyed.  It  can 
never  b«  recaptured." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Watkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  April  1,  on  ac- 
count of  death  of  close  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Baldwin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  April  15,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Saylor  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiQcial 
business. 

Mrs.  Mink  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  ScHiSLER,  for  March  30,  1965,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1965,  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  30  minutes,  on  March  30;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Colmer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCarthy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Whitener. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  30,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of    Defense     (Installations    and    Logistics), 


transmitting  a  report  on  defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms  for 
the  period  July  1964  to  January  1965,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  wage  rates  for  federally  financed 
housing  construction  improperly  determined 
in  excess  of  the  prevailing  rates  for  similar 
work  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  area. 
Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  4082  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  United  States"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Maj.  Leonard  H.  Potterbaum,  U.S.  Air 
Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  MaJ.  Donald  B.  Powers.  U.S.  Air  Force";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Col.  Frank  D.  Schwikert,  U.S.  Air  Force"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  39b  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part-time  referee  from 
acting  as  trustee  or  receiver  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  the  Bankruptcy  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

825.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  for  refund  of 
excess  oil  royalties  (barging  costs)  paid  by 
them  on  lease  OCS-0455,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  relating  to  the 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of 
California  for  a  marine  biological  research 
laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committee  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HM.  6675.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hos- 
pital Insurance  program  for  the  aged  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  vsith  a  supplementary 
health  benefits  proeram  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  lucrcasc 
beneflte  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system,  to  improve  the 
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Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  213) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  6869.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  two 
judicial  districts  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina into  a  single  Judicial  district  and  to 
make  sxiitable  transitional  provisions  with 
respect  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  6870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  reimburse  the  imme- 
diate families  of  certain  veterans  hospitalized 
in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for  the 
expenses  of  visiting  such  veterans,  and  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  hospitalize  certain  veterans  in  non- 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for  emer- 
gency care  or  treatment  of  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  6871.  A  bill  to  permit  cancellations  of 
waivers  of  Insurance  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group   Life  Insurance  Act   of   1954 
without  regard  to  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT:' 
H.R.  6872.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
individuals   with   low   incomes   by  reducing 
the  amount  of  income  tax  on  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  6873.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  6874.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Aubum-Folsom  South  unit, 
American  River  division,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHELP: 
H.R.  6875.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  to  Kenton 
County.  Ky..  all  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  real 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  6876.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc.,  for  the  prosecution  bf  veterans' 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  6877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  domestic  parity  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6878.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California : 
H.R.  6879.  A   bill   to  authorize   the  Secre- 
'^ry  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
oiaintain   the   Aubum-Folsom    South   unit. 


American  River  division,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  6880.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Kings   Canyon   National   Park   in   the   State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.    6881.  A   bill    to   extend   and   expand 
title  III  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Pacillties 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction  Act  of    1963,   to   authorize   estab- 
lishment of   a  special  grant-in-aid  account 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
H.R.  6882.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  * 

By  Mr.  MORRISON:  I 

H.R.  6883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  cooperation  in  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  j 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI:  I 

H.R.  6884.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6885.  A  bill  to  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  all  functions  relating  to  the 
examination  and  supervision  of  federally  in- 
sured banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6886.  A  bill  to  provitfe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Himianlties  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LatKJr. 

H.R.  6887.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  siu-- 
vivor  beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE:  | 

H.R.  6888.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  6889.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
Federal  Government  participation  in  meeting 
costs  of   maintaining   the   Nation's   Capital 
City  and  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for 
capital  improvement  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  6890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
certain  payments  under  milk  marketing  or- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  Agricultxire. 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 
H.R.  6891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  family  win- 
ter recreational  use  of  a  portion  of  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area.   San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  Calif.,  without  reducing  the 
area   set   aside   for   wilderness   preservation 
within  such  forest,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  6892.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  for  Elimination 
of  Pornographic  Materials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 

HJl.  6893.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gradual  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  tax  on  general  telephone 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 

H.R.  6894.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catho- 
lic  War   Veterans   of   the  United  States   of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  a«  follows: 

151.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Memorial  of 
the  Legislatiu-e  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  re- 
garding the  storage  of  feed  grains  in  Ne- 
braska; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

152.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  legislation  for  a 
national  minimum  farm  wage  equal  to  the 
highest  statewide  minlmtun  farm  wage  paid 
in  any  of  the  48  contiguous  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

153.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  protecting  and  preserving 
Morro  Bay  Rock  as  a  point  of  scenic  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

154.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiu-e  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  freedom  of  worship  and  in 
opposition  to  acts  of  discrimination  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  Jewish  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

155.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislating  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  the  Inclusion  of 
navigation  locks  In  the  Asotin  Dam  project 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  same;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

166.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatxu-e  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  investigating  experimenta- 
tion in  the  field  of  artificial  nucleation,  or 
interference  by  artificial  means  with  the 
natural  precipitations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cc«nmerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
H.R.  6895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 

(John)    Aslmakopoulos  and  his  wife,  Maria 

Aslmakopoulos;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H H.  6896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlnh  Son 

and  Kim  Phuong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  DYAL: 

H.R.  6897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miao  Pu 
Huang  and  his  wife,  Rumlnah  Huang,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Mei  Lan  (also 
known  as  Maria  Theresia)  Liem,  Mrs.  Mei 
Hua  (also  known  as  Grace  Marie  Josee)  Oel, 
Shing  An  (also  known  as  Robert)  Huang, 
Lien  An  (also  known  as  Edward)  Huang,  and 
Yuan  An  (also  known  as  Albert)  Huang,  and 
their  son-in-law,  Hwie  Liong  (also  known  as 
Howard)  Liem,  and  their  grandchildren,  Kiem 
Ho  (also  known  as  Thomas)  Liem  and  Sian 
Lie  (also  known  as  Anastasia)  Oel;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yang  You 
Ming:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H  R.  6899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  My- 
riam  de  la  Caridad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de 
Bosch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Al- 
fredo Martinez-Valdes.  Jose  Luis  Martlnez- 
Garcia,  Maria  Concepclon  Valdes-Moran  de 
Martinez,  and  Maria  de  los  Dolores  Garcla- 
Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  6901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Courtney 
Patrick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eur- 
ina  P.  Richards;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  6903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bienve- 
nido  V.  Sison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  6904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 

Kltsos,  his  wife,  Asimo  Kitsos  (nee  Doulge- 

geropoulou),   and   their   minor    child,   Arglo 

■Kitsos;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  6905.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  6906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  split 
pole  spectograph  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Un(3er  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

144.  By  Mr.  RYAN:  Petition  of  Morning- 
side  Gardens  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  New 
York  City  urging  immediate  passage  of  the 
voting  rights  bill  containing  some  310  sig. 
natures;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

145.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Hawaii 
Island  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
with  reference  to  endorsing  the  resolution  of 
the  county  of  Hawaii  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
regard  to  the  desire  of  their  communitj'^to 
have  Kilauea  Military  Camp  continued  as  a 
military  rest  camp;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

146.  Also,  petition,  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  with  reference  to  urging  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  anyone  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  be  a  resident  of  the 
State  or  territory  which  elects  him  for  at 
least  2  years  prior  to  his  election;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tax  Relief  Proposal  for  Low-Income 
Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLOEIDA 

.       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax 
reduction  to  a  bare  minimum  to  individ- 
uals with  low  incomes  as  a  substitute  for 
Federal  doles  and  subsidies  is  what  would 
be  accomplished  by  legislation  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  me 
today. 

My  bill  would  reduce  the  income  tax  to 
$5  for  those  citizens  classed  in  the  poverty 
status  to  eliminate  the  need  for  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill,  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  relating  to  income  tax 
on  Individuals,  including  married  persons 
filing  joint  returns,  heads  of  households 
and  single  persons,  is  a  technically  drawn 
bill  to  halt  the  tendency  of ,  Government 
to  tax  those  low-income  groups,  while 
keeping  them  in  the  subsidy  and  welfare 
class. 

In  drafting  the  legislation,  the  poverty 
class  definition  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  includes  those  persons 
making  $3,000  or  less  annually  was  used. 

In  taxing  the  person  making  $3,000  or 
less  annually,  the  Pedeial  Government  is 
going  to  the  .source  of  a  man's  livelihood, 
and  returning  to  him  a  dole  or  subsidy 
putting  him  squarely  under  the  thumb 
of  the  'Great  White  Father." 

Rather  than  pay  his  rent  or  give  him 
a  welfare  check,  wliy  not  eliminate  his  in- 
come tax?  My  bill  would  accomplish  this 
and  also  keep  the  principle  of  having 
every  Americaii  wage  earner  pay  at  least 
a  minimum  tax  under  the  $5  feature  of 
this  legislation. 

The  legislation  would  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  great  deal  of  money, 


but  would  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in  wel- 
fare doles.  There  were  10,500,000  tax- 
payers in  the  poverty  category  who  paid 
only  $1.6  billion  in  taxes  in  1962,  about 
3.6  percent  of  the  total  individual  income 
tax  collected  for  the  year. 

This  bill  could  take  the  place  of  a 
major  new  spending  program,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Appalachian  bill  or  the  proposed 
new  housing  program,  and  make  the  in- 
dividual less  dependent  on  a  paternal 
Federal  Government  and  more  dependent 
on  himself. 

Outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Douglas  Dillon,  in  his  final  public  speech 
last  Friday  urged  a  further  tax  reduction 
for  the  Nation's  low-income  families, 
adding  support  to  this  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  have 
very  early  hearings  and  departmental 
reports,  because  it  is  vitally  needed. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Byel- 
oi-ussians  are  one  of  the  little  known 
Slavic  peoples  whose  hbmeland  in  the 
northwest  of  Russia  and  east  of  Poland 
has  been  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  for 
centuries.  These  sturdy  and  stout- 
heaited  people,  never  numerous  or  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  their  more  powerful 
foes,  the  Russians  in  the  east  and  the 
Poles  in  the  west,  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  Russians.  For  centuries  they  en- 
dured all  sorts  of  hardships  under  the 
czarist  regime,  and  when  that  regime  was 
no  more,  they  then  saw  their  chance  to 
attain  their  national  goal  early  in  1918. 

On  March  25  of  that  year  Byelorussian 
leaders   proclaimed   Byelorussia's   inde- 


pendence of  Russia  and  established  the 
Byelorussian    Republic.      They    foiined 
their  own  democratic  government,  began 
rebuilding  their  war-torn  country  and 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  fabric  of  their  social,  economic, 
and  political  life.     At  the  outset  they 
were  faced  with  the   numerous  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  the  defenses 
of  the  counti-y  were  in  a  sad  state,  wholly 
inadequate  to  protect  it  against  its  power- 
ful foes.    It  became  an  easy  prey  for  the 
Red  army  of  Communist  Russia  late  in 
1918,  and  thus  the  Byelorussian  people 
enjoyed  their  freedom  for  only  a  very 
brief  period  before  they  were  robbed  of  it. 
But  the  idea  of  freedom  has  never  de- 
serted the  Byelorussian  people,  and  they 
still  cling  to  it  in  the  firm  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  attain  it  in  their  historic 
homeland.     Nearly   half   a   century  of 
Soviet  domination  has  not  caused  despair 
among  the  Byelorussians;  they  still  feel 
that  since  theirs  is  a  righteous  and  sacred 
cause,  it  will  in  the  end  win  out  against 
Communist    totalitarianism.      On    the 
47th  armiversary  of  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that 
their  just  cause  will  prevail  against  the 
forces  of  Communist  oppression. 


Progressive  Growers'  Association 
Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pro- 
gressive Growers'  Association  in  my  con- 
gressional district  has  just  completed  a 
survey  of  its  membership  of  700  farmers. 
This  survey  shows  that  a  drastic  curtail- 
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ment  of  planted  acreage  in  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  miscellaneous  vegetables, 
brussels  sprouts,  cucumbers,  and  beans 
will  result  if  supplemental  foreign  labor 
is  not  available  for  California  farmers. 
Obviously,  this  will  create  extreme  hard- 
ship for  the  employees  in  canneries  and 
other  allied  industries,  many  of  whom 
are  Mexican-Americans.  It  is  ironic  that 
certain  propaganda  groups  are  fighting 
the  realism  that  crops  simply  will  not  be 
planted  without  supplemental  labor  and 
in  so  doing  are  hurting  the  minority 
groups  they  profess  to  be  helping. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  planting 
intentions  of  700  farmers  with  or  with- 
out supplemental  foreign  labor : 


Acreage 

19<i5  crop  survey 

Crops 

With 
supple- 
mental 
foreign 

labor 

Without 
supple- 
mental 
foreign 
labor 

Tomato 

3, 579 
234?i 

674 '-=2 
1,218 
157 
65 

Ptrcent 
94.8 
fif).2 

102.  4 
99.7 
67.5 
69.2 

Pemnt 
33.3 

Strawberry ... 

25  7 

Miscellaneous  vege- 
tablcs 

51  7 

Brusiiel  sprouts 

;«.3 

Cucumbers . 

19.1 

Beans 

Total,  allCTops... 

5,928K 

94.5 

34.7 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  though 
the  survey  indicates  that  one-third  the 
usual  tomato  acreage,  3,579,  will  be 
planted  for  a  total  of  approximately 
1.200  acres  that  these  plants  are  pred- 
icated in  98  percent  of  the  cases  upon 
the  possibility  of  harvesting  by  machine. 
Thus,  jobs  for  human  beings  will  be  sac- 
rificed in  favor  of  the  inferior  quality 
which  will  result  from  machine  picking. 
This,  too,  will  have  an  adverse  effect  up- 
on Mexican-Americans  and  other  domes- 
tic workers. 


The  47th  Anniversary  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALl 

OF    NEW,  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  the  courageous  people  of  the 
formerly  independent  Byelorussian  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  marked  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  In- 
dependence. In  the  United  States,  a 
convention  of  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian descent  was  held  on  March  21,  1965, 
to  commemorate  this  date.  Although 
their  former  compatriots  remain  under 
the  iron  rule  of  Communist  Russia, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  citizens  of 
present-day  Byelorussia  joined  silently, 
but  forcefully,  in  this  observance. 

For  the  flame  of  freedom  burns  deep 
within  the  Byelorussian  people.  The 
successful  effort  at  independence  in  1918 
Was  the  culmination  of  many  attempts 
to  secure  for  themselves  a  national 
identity  over  the  years.    But  self-deter- 


mination is  a  word  that  is  not  in  the 
Communist  lexicon,  and  this  independ- 
ence was  shortlived.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  traditions,  customs,  and  spirit  of  a 
Byelorussian  nation  continues  on.  The 
importance  of  this  national  group,  and  its 
ability  to  identify  as  a  national  group, 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  their 
Communist  masters  feel  the  need  for  a 
separate  "puppet"  state  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  marking  the  armiversary  of  the 
independence  movement  of  these  brave 
people,  we  expose  the  fiction  of  this  pup- 
pet regime  and  encourage  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  Byelorussians  everywhere 
for  self-determination  in  their  home- 
land. Those  of  us  who  have  the  benefits 
of  freedom  can  do  no  less  than  this. 


The  New  Proposal  for  Health  Insurance 
for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  before  Congress  is 
medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

After  thorough  consideration  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
reported  H.R.  6675,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  providing  in 
place  of  the  original  medicare  bill  a  com- 
bination of  three  proposals :  First,  an  ex- 
panded Kerr-Mills  program  for  hospital 
and  medical  assistance  to  the  indigent 
aged  and  for  other  public  assistance; 
second,  an  insurance  program  for  hos- 
pital care  for  senior  citizens  as  in  the 
former  King-Anderson  bill;  and  third, 
a  voluntary  plan  to  cover  the  cost  of 
physician's  fees  and  drug  costs  along  the 
line  of  the  eldercare  plan. 

Also  this  legislation  includes  a  7-per- 
cent (minimum  $4)  across-the-board- 
increase  in  old-age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance. 

The  cost  of  this  new  legislation  for 
1967  for  its  first  full  year  of  operation 
would  be  $5  billion  from  general  revenue, 
$500  million  from  premiums  collected  for 
the  voluntary  health  care  plan  and  the 
remainder  from  increased  payroll  taxes. 

These  latter  taxes  would  be  raised  by 
a  change  in  the  taxable  annual  earnings 
from  the  present  $4,800  to  $5,600  Jan- 
uai-y  1,  1966  and  to  $6,600,  January  1, 
1971,  and  also  a  rate  increase. 

The  voluntary  doctor's  fee  insurance 
would  be  financed  by  persons  over  65 
paying  monthly  premiums  of  $3  each  de- 
ducted from  their  monthly  retirement 
benefits.  The  Federal  Government 
would  match  this  $3  premium  out  of 
general  revenue. 

Private  insurance  carriers  would  carry 
out,  under  contract,  the  administrative 
functions  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  expansion  of  Kerr-Mills  medical 
assistance  for  the  indigent  aged  would 
require  participation  of  States  in  the 
program — and  requires  these  States  to 


provide  an  Income  test  to  determine  eli- 
gibility, but  not  with  rigid  income  stand- 
ards to  adversely  affected  persons  with 
large  medical  bills. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee say  this  new  bill  is  fiscally  on  a 
sound  basis  in  that  it  would  not  endan- 
ger the  existing  social  security  system  as 
it  was  said  the  original  medicare  plan 
would  have  done. 

Certainly  the  legislation  remains  coji- 
troversial  in  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
eldercare,  medicare,  and  Kerr-Mills. 
When  it  is  considered  by  the  House,  there 
will  be  no  changes  or  amendments,  so 
House  Members  must  take  it  or  leave  it 
as  it  came  out  of  committee.  Republi- 
cans may  have  one  opportunity,  if  they 
desire,  to  offer  an  alternate  plan. 

Already,  the  AMA  has  expressed  op- 
position, but  I  can  find  few  colleagues 
who  do  not  feel  the  bill's  good  outweighs 
its  less  desirable  features  and  therefore 
who  do  not  plan  to  vote  for  it.  They  say 
and  I  agree  there  is  a  need  for  a  pro- 
gram, although,  of  course,  this  proposal 
does  not  completely  satisfy  ^everyone. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  this  bill  will  pass  with  a 
large  majority  and  in  due  course  be 
signed  by  the  President  into  law  because 
he  has  praised  the  bill. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  in  my  opin- 
ion this  legislation  has  much  more  to 
recommend  it  than  the  original  medicare 
plan  over  which  there  was  so  much  dis- 
agreement. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day 10  million  Byelorussians  are  not  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  their  national  holiday. 
But  Americans  remember  and  praise  the 
brief  spark  of  freedom  which  excited 
these  people  47  years  ago ;  for  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  liberty  sought  by  all  men. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  the  Byelo- 
russian nation  has  suffered  and  resisted 
domination.  In  1965,  however,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  cruelest  of  all  imperialisms: 
communism.  In  the  name  of  that  sterile 
and  hyprocritical  ideology,  Byelorussians 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  national 
aspirations,  speak  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
adopt  a  new  religion. 

In  1918,  with  the  fall  of  the  autocratic 
czarist  regime,  Byelorussian  leaders  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  their  nation. 
For  3  brief  years  they  were  to  experi- 
ence liberty.  Then,  in  1921,  the  Red 
army  attacked  and  occupied  this  newly 
born  state.  Ravished  to  fit  Soviet  designs 
for  world  domination,  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  has  been  forced  to 
lose  its  strong  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  West.  Even  during 
the  darkest  hours  of  this  brave  nation, 
however,  the  Soviets  were  unable  to  stifle 
the  true  spirit  and  pride  of  a  noble  people. 
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standing  firm  against  Soviet  domination, 
the  great  Byelorussian  poets  added  their 
voices  against  the  alien  yoke  which  had 
descended  upon  them.  Yanko  Kupala 
sounded  the  lament  for  all  Byelorussians 
with  these  touching  words: 

My  fatherland — it  is  tlie  whole  world, 
I  have  torn  myself  away  from  my  native  soil. 
Yet  still  I  am  not  free  from  it — in  sleep 
I  dream  of  Byelorussia. 


A  Reasonable  Approach 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
occasion  to  appear  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  today.  In 
my  testimony  I  urged  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach which  would  assure  voting  rights 
to  all  qualified  citizens  throughout  the 
country  and  wiiich  would  not  single  out 
some  States  for  special  treatment.  The 
formal  testimony  is  as  follows: 
A  Reasonable  Approach 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee.  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  here  today. 

I  am  here,  gentlemen,  because  I  consider 
the  bill  before  this  committee,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  a  bill  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  ail  Americans.  Proof  of  its  im- 
portance is  the  interest  that  this  subject  has 
generated  throughout  the  country.  Like  all 
Americans,  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  this  bill  as  stated 
In  section  2,  that  "no  voting  qualifications 
or  procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color." 

The  right  to  vote  is  already  a  basic  Ameri- 
can right  guaranteed  to  all  qualified  citi- 
zens by  our  Constitution  and  our  laws.  To 
deny  this  right  to  a  single  person  because 
of  race  is  unthinkable. 

In  looking  at  the  complaints  before  the 
courts.  I  believe  that  the  problem  is  less 
one  of  adequate  laws  than  one  of  expedi- 
tious enforcement  of  the  laws  that  we  have. 
In  some  cases  deliberate  roadblocks  have 
been  placed  to  thwart  or  at  least  delay  jus- 
tice. This  is  wrong;  we  cannot  condone  it: 
I  do  not  condone  It.  We  have  a  duty  to 
correct  It.  But  in  correcting  what  is  clearly 
wrong,  let  us  not  create  further  wrongs. 
Let  us  attack  the  problem;  let  us  analyze 
each  complaint;  let  us  examine  what  went 
wrong  and  then  enact  corrective  legislation. 
I  am  here  to  wholeheartedly  support  any 
reasonable  legislation  that  attacks  the  real 
problem  of  voting  rights — legislation  that 
eliminates  delays  in  procedure,  to  assure 
every  qualified  citizen  the  right  to  vote  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color. 

But  I  cannot  support  H.R.  6400  as  It 
stands.  I  cannot  support  this  bill  because, 
though  1  agree  with  its  stated  end,  I  do  not 
agree  with  its  means.  For,  In  pursuing  its 
proper  goal  of  assuring  voting  rights,  H.R. 
6400  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  would  be  discriminatory  In  application. 
I  base  my  first  objection  that  it  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  on  section 
4(a)  of  the  bill— that  section  pertaining  to 
the  appointment  of  Federal  examiners  or 
registrars.  Under  this  section  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  the  power  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  Federal  registrars  for  Na- 


tional, State,  and  even  local  elections;  not 
only  upon  the  complaint  of  20  residents,  but 
in  addition  he  could  do  so  without  any  com- 
plaints, when  "in  his  judgment  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  is  otherwise  necessary  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." 

Let  us  consider  this  subsection  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  Attorney  General  is  here  given 
what  appears  to  be  total  discretion  and 
power.  With  no  rules  set  forth  to  guide  his 
Judgment,  he.  alone,  at  his  own  whim,  can 
Impose  Federal  registration  control  at  any 
time,  and  the  people  have  no  recourse.  His 
decision  shall  be  final.  His  power  is  abso- 
lute, and  it  has  been  said  that  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely. 

Therefore,  before  this  extreme  step  is 
taken,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this 
office  of  Attorney  General.  We  do  not  have 
to  look  far  to  see  that  during  11  of  the  last  15 
years,  the  Attorney  General  has  been  a  key 
campaign  figure  for  the  successful  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

The  Attorney  General  from  1949  to  1952 
was  J.  Howard  McGrath,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  during  the 
1948  campaign.  In  1953,  the  appointment 
went  to  Herbert  Brownell,  a  former  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  chairman  and  one 
of  the  top  directors  of  three  Republican 
presidential  campaigns.  And  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  was  the  successful 
manager  of  his  brother's  presidential  cam- 
paign. These  men  had  the  highest  responsi- 
bility of  getting  out  the  vote  for  their  party. 
Clearly  then,  the  Attorney  General  can  be  a 
man  whose  mind  is  not  entirely  free  of  parti- 
san politics. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  unlimited  authority 
given  to  him  in  section  4(a)  of  this  bill,  it 
is  not  impossible  that,  some  day,  some  po- 
litically minded  attorney  general — Republi- 
can or  Democrat — could  decide  to  use  this 
power  for  political  gain. 

Let  us  suppose  "that  in  his  judgment  the 
appointment  of  examiners  is  necessary  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment" in  an  area  that  he  knows  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  his  party.  Could  he  then  ap- 
point the  county  campaign  chairman  as 
chief  registrar  with  strong  precinct  bosses 
as  his  deputies,  and  send  them  into  that 
area  to  register  voters  door  to  door?  The 
answer  is  "Yes,"  he  could,  because  there 
are  no  specifications  for  methods  of  regis- 
tering, and  there  are  no  tests  or  rules  in- 
volved, in  the  selection  of  examiners. 

If  you  are  now  thinking  that  my  supposi- 
tions are  farfetched,  let  me  ask  you  to 
indulge  me  one  more  time  by  extending  your 
Imagination  even  a  little  farther.  Con- 
sider with  me  the  possibility  that  this  bill, 
once  the  precedent  is  established,  is  only  a 
first  step.  Could  it  then  lead  beyond  Fed- 
eral control  of  registration  to  complete  Fed- 
eral control  of  polling  officials  and  polling 
places?  Of  course  it  could,  and,  in  taking 
that  chance,  this  Nation  of  freemen  could 
conceivably  lose  the  very  basis  of  its  free- 
dom. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  H.R. 
6400  which  I  consider  to  contain  the  great- 
est injustice,  section  3(a).  This  section 
would  single  out  selected  States  for  punitive 
tre.xtment. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  divides  this  Nation 
Into  two  groups  of  States.  Group  1  con- 
sists of  States  which  "the  Attorney  General 
determines  maintained  on  November  1,  1964, 
any  test  or  device  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing and  with  respect  to  which  the  Director  of 
the  Census  determines  that  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing 
therein  were  registered  on  November  1,  1964, 
or  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964."  Group  2  consists  of  all 
other  States. 


Under  this  bill  the  second  group  of  States 
may  require  a  voter  to  read  or  write.  Tlie 
first  group  may  not.  The  second  group  may 
require  a  voter  to  have  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent.  The  first  group  may 
not.  Group  2  may  require  a  voter  to  have 
good  moral  character.  Group  1  may  not. 
This  bill  would  result  in  dividing  our  Nation 
into  two  different  kinds  of  States,  some  with 
more  rights  than  others. 

I  do  not  speak  at  this  time  on  the  question 
of  the  merits  of  literacy  tests  or  the  tests 
of  moral  character,  but  only  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  have  different' 
sets  of  rules  for  different  States. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  constitutional  or 
moral  basis  for  giving  certain  States  more 
rights  than  others.  The  only  claim  of  con- 
stitutionality lies  in  the  contention  that  the 
formula  in  H.R.  6400  is  a  reasonable  way  of 
separating  the  States  that  are  discriminating 
because  of  race  in  violation  of  the  loth 
amendment  from  those  that  are  not.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not  a  valid 
contention. 

The  formula  separates  States  where  the 
1964  presidential  vote  was  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  tlie  persons  of  voting  age  from  those 
States  where  the  vote  was  less  than  50  per- 
cent. The  assumption  is  that  a  low  percent- 
age of  voters  must  be  due  to  the  discrimina- 
tion that  is  prohibited  under  the  15th 
amendment. 

But  is  this  assumption  true  in  fact?  Or 
are  there  other  factors — perhaps  even  more 
important  factors — contributing  to  the  low 
voter  turnout  in  the  Southern  States.  I  say 
that  there  are. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Registration  and  Voting  In  November 
1963  discussed  psychological  and  legal  causes 
of  a  low  voter  turnout.  Particularly  signifi- 
cant to  me  is  a  paragraph  on  page  1  of  the 
summary  of  this  report  as  follows:  "The 
Commission  strongly  believes  that  effective 
two-party  competition  in  all  areas  of  the 
Nation  will  build  and  maintain  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  lead  to  greater  voter  par- 
ticipation." 

In  1949,  a  Texas  scholar.  Dr.  V.  O.  Key, 
former  head  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ments of  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  and  Harvard, 
noted  that  "the  low  level  of  participation  in 
southern  voting  can  by  no  means  be  attrib- 
uted entirely  to  Negro  disfranchisement. 
Nonvoting  by  Negroes  does  not  alone  produce 
the  low  turnout  percentages;  in  most  States 
in  the  South  the  rate  of  participation  by 
whites  falls  far  below  the  rates  of  the  total 
voting  population  in  two-party  States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have  the  key.  Look 
at  the  seven  States  singled  out  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  the  only  complete  States 
affected  by  the  formula — Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina. 
Virginia,  and  Alaska.  Of  these  States  six  are 
Southern  States  with  a  low  voter  turnout  due 
primarily  to  the  one-party  system.  The 
seventh,  Alaska,  has  a  low  turnout  appar- 
ently because  of  the  problems  of  cold  weather 
and  isolation  of  voters.  We  may  not  like  the 
one-party  system  of  the  South  or  the  cold  of 
Alaska,  but  these  reasons  for  low  voter  turn- 
out have  nothing  to  do  with  the  15th  amend- 
ment or  racial  discrimination. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Democratic 
primary  victories  in  the  South  have  been 
tantamount  to  election  and  that  in  most 
instances  Democratic  primaries  far  outdraw 
the  general  elections  that  follow.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  last  Governor's  race  in  my  own 
State  of  Georgia,  the  Democratic  primary 
drew  852,000  voters  while  the  general  elec- 
tion for  that  office  drew  only  312.000. 

Similar  figures  for  presidential  elections 
are  of  course  not  available,  since  they  are  not 
preceded  by  popular  primaries.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  a  two-party 
system,  with  its  consequence  of  many  con- 
tested elections  on  the  same  ballot,  brings 
out  a  much  larger  presidential  vote. 
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Let  me  quote  again  from  the  President's 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting: 
"When  an  election  is  expected  to  be  close,  the 
strong  partisan  is  even  more  inclined  to 
vote." 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  many  elections 
are  expected  to  be  close  in  a  State  where  90 
percent  of  all  candidates  run  unopposed? 
The  report  goes  on :  "A  great  ally  in  the  long- 
range  fight  against  apathy  is  politics  itself — 
the  two-party  system.  Effective  two-party 
competition  prompts  political  involvement, 
spurs  Interest  in  politics  and  campaigns,  and 
strengthens  a  person's  feeling  that  his  vote 
counts.  We  believe  that  two-party  competi- 
tion is  essential  to  build  and  maintain  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  consequently 
leads  to  greater  voter  participation." 

The  President's  own  Commission  obviously 
felt  this  point  to  be  tremendously  impor- 
tant— yet,  it  was  apparently  overlooked  by 
the  framers  of  H.R.  6400. 

Competition  is  the  basis  of  active  politics. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  with  more  con- 
tested elections  morg  people  vote.  But,  in 
the  Southern  States  affected  by  this  bill, 
there  were  few  contested  elections.  In  my 
own  State  of  Georgia,  at  the  time  of  the 
November  1964  presidential  election  and  on 
the  same  ballot  with  the  presidential  elec- 
tors, 4  of  10  congressional  seats  were  uncon- 
tested; 32  of  54  State  senate  seats  were  un- 
contested; 191  of  205  State  house  seats  were 
uncontested,  and  34  of  35  candidates  for  so- 
licitor general  were  uncontested. 

There  were  uncontested  State  elections  for 
37  superior  court  Judges,  2  public  service 
commissioners,  3  supreme  court  Justices,  and 
2  appellate  Justices.  Thus  you  see  in  Georgia 
that  in  our  congressional,  general  assembly, 
and  statewide  races  305  out  of  348  State  elec- 
tions were  uncontested. 

Also  on  the  ballots  of  the  various  counties 
were  a  total  of  more  than  1,000  local  officials 
such  as  county  commissioners,  city  conunis- 
sioners,  mayors,  clerks,  ordinaries,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  While  no  figures  are 
available  to  me  at  this  time  on  the  number 
of  contested  local  races,  I  would  estimate 
that  there  were  no  more  than  25  of  the  more 
than  1.000  local  elections. 

It  doesn't  take  a  strong  imagination  to 
see  how  many  more  voters  would  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  polls  in  November 
1964  if  each  of  these  thousands  of  posts 
were  contested. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Registra- 
tion and  Voting  participation.  Their  study 
found  that  "it  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
growth  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  South 
has  impelled  many  more  voters  of  both 
parties  toward  the  polls." 

This  is  true,  but  our  Republican  Party  in 
Georgia  is  still  weak.  It  is  still  struggling, 
but  the  progress  of  tliis  struggling  party  has 
been  remarkable. 

In  the  1960  presidential  elections,  there 
were  only  four  copgressional  Republican 
candidates  and  very  few  local  Republican 
candidates.  The  total  vote  in  Georgia  in 
this  election  was  728,759.  In  1964  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  contests,  both  in 
congressional  races  and  in  local  races,  the 
total  presidential  vote  rose  to  1,139,352.  An 
increase  of  56  percent.  My  own  district  in- 
creased its  congressional  vote  turnout  by  43 
percent  over  1960  when  given  a  good  two- 
party  fight  in  which  to  vote.  By  1968.  with 
the  growth  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Geor- 
gia, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  figure  will  rise 
above  50  percent  of  those  of  voting  age.  But 
of  course,  under  this  bill  which  Is  based  only 
upon  the  November  1964  election,  Georgia 
would  still  be  singled  out  as  a  State  not  hav- 
ing the  right  to  determine  its  own  voter 
qualifications. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  fallacy  in  re- 
lating voting  percentages  to  racial  discrimi- 
nation. The  fallacy  is  that  figures  on  voting 
age  population  do  not  actually  reflect  the 


number  of  persons  who  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  vote.  These  figures  include 
transients,  noncitizens,  military  personnel, 
and  others  who  would  not  normally  vote  in 
the  areas  where  they  are  recorded.  Now,  this 
may  not  make  a  significant  difference  in 
some  areas,  but  In  my  district,  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia — the  home  of 
Fort  Benning  and  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base — it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Let  me  cite  the  example  of  Chattahoochee 
County.  In  Chattahoochee  County,  only 
4.4  percent  of  those  of  voting  age  voted  in 
the  1964  presidential  election.  Surely,  If  the 
percentage  of  those  voting  is  a  valid  criteria 
for  racial  discrimination,  this  county  must 
be  the  most  discriminatory  county  in  the 
Nation. 

But  is  this  the  case?  There  have  been  no 
complaints  of  racial  discrimination  In  Chat- 
tahoochee County.  What  then  is  the  situa- 
tion? It  Is  simply  this:  The  military  base  of 
Fort  Benning  covers  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  county.  Included,  therefore, 
in  the  voting-age  population  of  Chatta- 
hoochee County,  are  thousands  of  troops  and 
students  at  the  Infantry  school  who  do  not 
vote  there.  So  this  county,  which  voted  86 
percent  of  Its  registered  voters  in  the  1964 
election,  is  credited  with  voting  only  4.4  per- 
cent of  those  of  voting  age.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that,  even  in  so  ob- 
vious a  case  of  injustice,  there  can  be  no 
appeal  from  the  census  statistics.  This  is 
one  more  example  of  why  I  say  that  H.R.  6400 
is  based  on  an  luisound,  unfair  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  my  position. 

1.  The  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  vote 
is  basic  and  must  not  be  abridged  because  of 
race  or  color. 

2.  The  present  problem  is  not  one  of  in- 
adequate laws,  but  rather  one  of  enforcement 
of  the  laws  that  we  have.  The  problem  is 
particularly  one  of  delay  In  proceedings. 

3.  Any  voting  rights  legislation  should  be 
aimed  at  speeding  up  proceedings  and  guar- 
anteeing registration  of  all  qualified  voters 
throughout  the  country. 

4.  The  granting  of  uncontrolled  authority 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  Federal  regis- 
trars sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 

5.  The  fact  that  a  State  voted  less  than 
50  percent  of  those  eligible  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  a  one- 
party  system  rather  than  by  discrimination 
under  the  15th  amendment. 

Gentlemen,  my  closing  plea  is  this:  Do  not 
attempt  to  end  voting  discrimination  among 
the  races  by  setting  up  deliberate  discrimi- 
nation among  the  States.  Do  not  report 
favorably  a  bill  that  picks  out  one  section 
of  the  country  and  treats  It  differently  from 
all  others.  Remember,  as  the  President  said, 
that  those  affected  by  this  bill  still  have  to 
live  and  work  together.  Therefore,  give  us 
a  bin  that  all  responsible  elements — North 
and  South,  Democrat  and  Republican,  white 
and  Negro — can  support.  By  doing  this  you 
will  see  all  States  and  all  races  united  and 
working  together  to  forever  end  voting  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  is  found. 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  E>ast 
reports    that    the    Philadelphia    Naval 


Shipyard  would  be  closed.  Fortunately 
those  of  us  who  had  been  fighting  long 
and  hard  to  keep  the  shipyard  open  were 
able  to  prove  conclusively  to  Secretary 
McNamara  that  It  should  remain  open 
because  of  its  excellent  record  of  eflB- 
ciency  in  the  Nation's  service. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  to  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  employees 
in  cutting  costs — a  record  so  fine  that  the 
yard  has  now  been  awarded  a  Presiden- 
tial citation  for  its  supp>ort  of  E>OD  cost 
reduction  programs.  The  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  saved  $27  million  during 
fiscal  year  1964,  more  than  four  times 
the  amount  assigned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  employees  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  are  entitled  to  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  their  important 
contribution  not  only  to  the  Nation's 
defense  but  also  to  its  economic  well- 
being.  I  am  inserting  a  clipping  from 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  Beacon 
which  tells  of  the  recent  much-deserved 
honor  accorded  to  the  Philadelphia  yard. 

Secretary  McNamara 's  decision  late 
last  fall  not  to  shut  down  the  Philadel- 
phia shipyard  came  as  an  unexpected  but 
welcome  surprise  and  appeared  to  bring 
with  it  an  assurance  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  is  not  in  danger  of  aban- 
donment in  the  immediate  future. 

With  increasing  frequency  during  the 
last  4  years  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  reported  ready  to  close  the  Phil- 
adelphia yard. 

In  the  past  2  years  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressmen waged  a  continual  battle  in 
Washington  to  save  the  yard  but  many 
were  not  optimistic  about  Philadelphia's 
chances  to  escape  McNamara 's  list  of  95 
dying  defense  installations. 

The  Navy's  shipyard  complex  is  over 
160  years  old  and  reached  its  present 
level  of  11  yards  during  World  War  n 
when  public  and  private  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair  facilities  were  greatly 
expanded. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  a 
contraction  in  shipbuilding  activity. 
Many  private  shipyards  closed.  The  De- 
fense Department  reports  that  the  Nave's 
11  yards  were  only  being  utilized  at  63 
percent  of  capacity  last  June. 

During  World  War  n,  employment  in 
the  Navy  yards  reached  353,000.  Now  it 
is  about  85,000,  with  some  7,100  employed 
at  Philadelphia. 

McNamara  in  1963  appointed -a  blue- 
ribbon  Defense  Department  Shipyards 
Policy  Board  to  determine  the  extent  of 
excess  shipyard  capacity  and  recommend 
which  naval  shipyards  should  be  closed. 
Reports  circulated  repeatedly  indicating 
McNamara  would  close  Philadelphia. 

Shipyard  employees  and  Philadelphia 
area  Congressmen  agreed  that  the  ship- 
yard had  an  excellent  record  and  felt 
it  could  t>e  saved  if  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  facts  could  be  made  to  the  Defense 
Department. 

Assistance  was  obtained  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  Steering 
Committee,  a  bipartisan  group  of  five 
Pennsylvania  Congressmen  appointed  by 
Governor  Scranton  to  assist  the  State's 
interests  in  Washington. 
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In  addition.  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  spe- 
cial representative  of  Governor  Scran- 
ton.  Congressman  James  A.  Byrne,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Pennsylvania,  and  I,  as  Penn- 
sylvania members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  worked  with  the 
steering  committee  in  numerous  presen- 
tations to  Defense  Department  officials  in 
behalf  of  the  shipyard. 

Efforts  of  the  group  were  aimed  both  at 
informing  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
many  factors  in  Philadelphia's  favor,  and 
attempting  to  obtain  additional  assign- 
ment work  to  the  Philadelphia  shipyard 
to  prevent  further  employee  layoffs. 

Argxmients  in  behalf  of  the  yard  were 
based  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia shipyard  has  about  the  best  rec- 
ord of  perfoimance  and  efficiency  of  any 
of  the  11  naval  shipyards. 

The  Defense  Department  special  study 
completed  last  fall  indicates  that  our 
arguments  in  Philadelphia's  behalf  were 
well  founded. 

The  high-level  study  panel  sought  to 
close  two  yards  on  the  east  coast.  It 
considered  the  yards  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston.  Brooklyn,  and  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
The  study  group  found  that  "Philadel- 
phia stands  out  as  the  single  best  ship- 
yard to  retain  under  all  factors  evalu- 
ated, while  Portsmouth  and  New  York 
rate  lowest  as  the  shipyards  warranting 
retention." 

Next  to  Philadelphia,  Boston  was 
found  the  most  desirable  to  retain  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  north  Atlantic 
sailing  routes  and  because  its  closing 
would  produce  the  smallest  cost  savings. 
The  Defense  Department  study  gave 
no  indication  of  further  shipyard  closings 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Needs  were 
projected  through  1972. 

The  fact  that  Philadelphia's  retention 
was  found  even  more  desirable  than  that 
of  another  yard  still  left  open  was  seen 
as  an  implied  assurance  that  the  immedi- 
ate threat  of  closings  has  at  long  last 
been  removed. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  and  I  for 
long  have  sought  to  have  the  Navy  pro- 
vide the  Philadelphia  shipyard  with  the 
capability  to  overhaul  nuclear  subma- 
rines since  this  appears  an  imF>ortant 
Navy  function  in  the  future  which  would 
help  assure  higher  employment  levels. 

Although  our  efforts  until  last  fall  have 
not  seemed  to  meet  with  success,  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  this  additional  re- 
sponsibility at  Philadelphia  now  seems 
greater. 

The  study  group  determined  the  Navy 
strategic  need  for  three  east  coast  ship- 
yards capable  of  nuclear  submarine 
overhaul.  The  yards  at  Portsmouth, 
Norfolk,  and  Charleston  now  have  this 
capability  but  Portsmouth  will  be  closed. 
Philadelphia  was  the  only  east  coast 
yard  found  by  the  study  group  in  a  posi- 
tion to  readily  acquire  this  nuclear  capa- 
bility with  minor  charges. 
The  article  follows: 

Yard  Wins  Presidential  Citation  for 
Cost  Reduction 
Philadelphia   Naval    Shipyard   has   won    a 
Presidential  Citation  for  Its  outstanding  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense  cost  re- 
duction program. 

The  award  was  presented  to  the  Shipyard 
Commander  on  March  10  by  Rear  Adm.  W.  P. 
Petrovlc,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 


Ships  for  Field  Activities,  at  a  management 
luncheon  last  week. 

The  shipyard  was  cited  for  its  reported 
savings  of  $27  million  during  fiscal  year  1964, 
an  amount  400  percent  above  the  goal  as- 
signed by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  without 
parallel  in  any  other  activity  under  Bureau 
of  Ships  management. 

The  citation  reads: 

"In  special  recognition  of  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  greater  economy  and  Im- 
provement In  Government  operations  during 
the  10th  anniversary  year  of  the  Federal  in- 
centive awards  program."  It  is  signed  by  the 
President. 

Under  the  cost  reduction  program,  savings 
had  to  be  capable  of  documentation  and 
measurement  In  terms  of  quantity,  unit  price 
and  dollar  value,  and  verifiable  by  audit. 

Objectives  of  the  program  were:  buying 
only  what  is  needed,  buying  at  the  lowest 
sound  price,  and   reducing  operating  costs. 

To  help  achieve  these  objectives,  a  cost  re- 
duction organization  was  formed  In  Septem- 
ber 1963  In  the  shipyard,  headed  by  the 
comptroller,  Capt.  H.  C.  Milllren,  as  coordi- 
nator, assisted  by  J.  J.  Cona  of  the  Internal 
Review  Division.  A  representative  of  every 
department  helped  to  coordinate  the  cost 
efforts  within  departments. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  March  17, 1965 : 

Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning.  I 
thought  that  I  might  start  as  a  witness  In 
this  proceeding  by  generally  outlining  the 
problem  as  we  see  It.  I  will  leave  the  specifics 
mentioned  by  the  chairman  to  the  Industry 
witnesses  who  will  follow  me.  These  Indus- 
try witnesses  can  develop  much  of  the  de- 
tailed Information  sought  by  the  committee. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  first  that  we  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  condition  In  the 
world  that  will  allow  our  private  Industries 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
nations  for  business  opportunities. 

We  have  had  a  change  In  the  complexion  of 
world  affairs  In  the  last  10  years,  As  we  are 
all  aware,  our  task  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  was  to  help  rebuild  the  shattered, 
war-torn  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  These 
nations  were  Industrialized  countries  with 
long  histories  of  commercial  enterprise.  We 
conceived  it  to  be  our  duty  to  help  them  back 
on  their  feet,  to  get  their  economies  operat- 
ing again  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer 
needed  our  aid.  That  job  Is  done.  The 
Industrialized,  commercial  nations  are  hum- 
ming. We  did  our  job  so  well  that  those  very 
nations  now  are  competing  with  us  to  cap- 
ture the  commercial  markets  In  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  earth. 

So  we  are  shifting  course — turning  a  cor- 
ner— to  a  new  concept  of  world  trade  and 
foreign  relations.  Basically,  we  are  looking 
to  the  newly  emerging  laatlons  for  new  mar- 
kets, for  new  customers  for  our  wares. 

Many  of  the  new  emerging  nations  are  now 
approaching  the  point  that,  with  a  little 
financial  help,  they  could  become  very  good 
customers  Indeed.     We  have  to  understand 


this  new  concept — we  have  to  analyze  the 
situation  to  determine  where  our  best  op- 
portunities lie.  We  have  to  go  after  the  busi- 
ness. That\neans  giving  our  salesmen  both 
the  understanding  and  tools  to  work  with. 
It  Is  clear  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
Is  in  the  field  of  finance.  These  young  na- 
tions want  to  buy.  We  want  to  sell.  But 
they  are  not  rich.  In  some  cases  they  may 
not  look  like  good  credit  risks  at  this  mo- 
ment. An  underdeveloped  but  emerging  na- 
tion Is  In  the  position  of  needing  heavy  cap- 
ital goods,  but  does  not  have  the  money  to 
buy  directly  from  U.S.  manufacturers.  I'm 
talking  about  a  country,  for  example,  that 
wants  jet  aircraft,  heavy  farm  equipment,' 
and  other  types  of  Industrial  machinery! 
buses,  trucks,  and  so  on. 

So  what  happens?  Unable  to  buy  from 
U.S.  firms,  the  struggling  young  country 
looks  for  easy  credit  terms  on  which  it  can 
finance  the  machinery  of  progress  and  the 
tools  of  modernization.  The  young  country 
has  no  choice.  Even  though  It  might  prefer 
to  deal  with  U.S.  firms  because  the  products 
are  of  superior  quality,  delivery  schedules 
are  better,  and  other  ancillary  services  are 
topnotch,  the  Impecunious  nation  Is  forced 
to  go  where  It  can  make  any  kind  of  deal  at 
all. 

In  our  own  economy,  many  groups  of  peo- 
ple could  not  buy  the  products  they  want  if 
they  could  not  get  good  credit  for  Install- 
ment purchases. 

That  Is  one  of  the  key  purposes  of  title  n 
of  this  bill,  the  Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965. 
Under  title  II,  our  Government  could  provide 
a  mutually  satisfactory  meeting  ground  for 
our  sellers  and  other  nations'  buyers.  The 
Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington  could 
provide  this  meeting  ground.  This  bill  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Eximbank  to  follow 
through  on  making  financing  of  the  type  I 
have  been  discussing  a  reality. 

Let  me  offer  a  simple  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Take  company  X,  which  manufactures 
an  item  we  will  call  a  widget.  Let  us  say  that 
the  widget  costs  $1  million.  It  is  in  prime 
demand  in  an  up-and-coming  nation.  But 
that  country,  like  the  young  couple,  has  no 
money,  only  a  good  future. 

We  talk  about  credit.  The  nation  Is  In- 
terested. Company  X  wants  to  sell.  But  the 
company  does  not  feel  it  Is  in  a  position  to 
assume  the  economic  and  political  risks  In- 
volved with  selling  a  relatively  expensive 
Item  to  customers  In  this  new  nation.  The 
American  company  does  not  know  the  coun- 
try well.  The  company  looks  to  our  Goverfl- 
ment  for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  type  of  governmental  assistance  we 
think  that  can  be  applied,  and  would  be  de- 
veloped from  this  measure,  Is  a  broadening 
of  the  role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
Bank  could  move  to  giiarantee  a  much 
broader  kind  of  lending  by  private  banking 
Institutions  which  service  our  export  trade. 
It  Is  a  very  simple  concept,  but  a  very  im- 
portant one.  Company  X  sells  Its  widget  on 
much  the  same  basis  that  It  does  to  a  cus- 
tomer In  the  United  States.  The  Exim- 
bank guarantees  the  financing,  with  the 
backing  of  the  Government.  The  wheels  of 
commerce  roll. 

The  key  portion  of  this  bill  is  the  part 
that  in  some  measure  changes  the  concept 
of  financing  by  Eximbank  that  helps  make 
our  manufacturers  fully  competitive  with 
other  industrial  exporting  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  trust  that  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings  you  will  hear  a  number  of  specific 
examples  of  what  Is  being  faced  by  our  peo- 
ple as  they  attempt  to  sell  abroad.  Im  sure 
that  a  number  of  exact  sets  of  figures  will  be 
offered  to  you  by  other  witnesses.  I  will 
give  you  one  good  example  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

It  Is  estimated,  for  example.  In  the  aero- 
space Industry  alone  there  Is  a  potential  mar- 
ket for  $2  billion  worth  of  sales  in  countries 
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that  presently  cannot  purchase  our  products 
because  they  are  Inadequately  financed. 

When  you  begin  to  examine  this  in  terms 
of  the  jobs  that  are  produced  in  the  United 
States,  you  begin  to  see  the  significance  of 
selling  abroad. 

A  second  item  is  In  terms  of  our  balance 
of  payments.  Improving  our  sales  abroad 
offers  the  only  long-term  solution  to  the  vi- 
tal balance-of-payments  problem  our  Nation 
faces  right  today. 

We  can  make  short-term,  stop-gap  ges- 
tures at  shifting  the  balance  back  in  our 
favor.  But  over  the  long  pull,  the  only  thing 
that  will  produce  credits  for  us  with  foreign 
nations  is  to  trade  with  them.  In  this  way, 
the  money  they  owe  us  for  the  products  they 
buy  here  tips  the  scales  in  our  favor.  We 
must  have  a  favorable  balance  in  order  for 
us  to  meet  our  present  commitments 
abroad. 

At  present  we  are  exporting  more  than  we 
import.  But  we  do  not  export  enough  to  also 
cover  our  military  operations  and  a.ssistance 
conunitments  in  other  nations.  We  must  In- 
crease our  foreign  trade.  Our  national  in- 
terest demands  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  general 
point.  In  title  I  of  this  bill  we  are  attempting 
to  set  up  ancillary  machinery  to  help  carry 
out  the  principles  set  down  in  title  II.  In 
other  words,  our  Government  must  help  get 
enough  trained  people  out  into  the  markets 
of  the  world  to  do  an  effective  job  of  pro- 
moting our  trade  with  the  other  nations. 

There  are  about  135  centers  around  the 
globe,  either  capital  cities,  or  having  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  1  million  people.  In  only 
93  of  these  do  we  have  any  commercial  at- 
tache at  all.  Anything  we  do  in  the  other 
centers  is  largely  hit  and  miss. 

We  can  very  successfully  aid  our  private 
businessmen  in  developing  the  markets  of 
the  world,  if  we  exhibit  the  will  to  do  so. 
The  mechanisms  for  achieving  that  end  are 
clearly  spelled  out  In  title  I  of  the  act. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  what  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish through  the  bills  Senator  Magnu- 
soN  and  I  have  introduced.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  again  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must 
help  these  younger  nations  to  finance  their 
purchases  with  our  own  U.S.  companies  If 
we  dont  we  will  fail  in  the  competition  for 
worici  trade. 

If  we  fall  in  the  competition  for  world 
trade,  we  will  not  only  Injure  ourselves  In 
the  political  and  diplomatic  relationships 
that  we  have  with  these  countries,  but  we 
will  also  see  our  economy  falter.  We  need 
that  share  of  world  trade  that  we  aren't 
getting  now  to  maintain  our  trade  momen- 
tum. It  will  provide  us  with  the  percent- 
age which  Is  necessary  to  keep  us  moving. 

The  difference  beween  the  business  that 
we  lose  without  the  credit  mechanisms  In 
this  bin  and  the  trade  we  enjoy  If  this 
concept  is  adopted  spells  for  many  indus- 
tries the  difference  between  profit  and  loss, 
prosperity  and  depression. 

The  prospering  of  a  business  means  jobs, 
this  means  development  of  our  country, 
and  finally,  it  means  the  kind  of  friendly', 
peaceful  relations  with  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world  we  want  and  need. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  key 
way  to  produce  world  peace.  We  help  de- 
''elop  friendly  allies  rather  than  hostile 
enemies.  We  do  it  not  by  merely  handing 
them  money— but  by  trading  with  them, 
respecting  their  ability  to  do  business  and 
grow.  Through  this  act  we  say  to  them: 
We  give  you  a  hand  now  to  get  you  over 
the  rough  spots.  The  day  will  come  when 
you  don't  need  our  credit  guarantees, 
^en  that  day  comes.  Godspeed,  and  we 
^11  be  pleased  to  continue  doing  business 
with  you  on  any  other  mutually  advan- 
tageous basis." 

I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity 
w»  appear  before  your  committee  to  testify 


on  this  most  Important  matter.  I  would 
also  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  committee  might  have. 


The  Closing  of  Veterans   Facilities  and 
Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  month  now,  hearings  have 
been  underway  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  the  Execu- 
tive order  closing  certain  veterans  facili- 
ties and  hospitals. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  I  am  son-y  to  note  that  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  contemplated  to  be  closed.  This 
closing,  in  my  humble  judgment,  will 
have  a  serious  and  disabling  effect  upon 
the  service  rendered  to  veterans  in  my 
State  and,  further,  this  order  closes  what 
is  known  as  the  Broadview  Heights  Hos- 
pital at  Broadview  Heights,  Ohio.;  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  closing  and  that  it  is  being  pro- 
posed notwithstanding  the  staggering 
waiting  list  of  veterans  who  seek  medi- 
cal tKeatment  in  VA  facilities. 

I  attach,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  I 
made  March  26,  1965,  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
Sweeney,  Member  of  Congress,  Congress- 
man AT  Large,  for  the  State  op  Ohio  Be- 
fore THE  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  your  committee  for 
the  opportunity  being  afforded  me  here  today 
of  appearing  before  you  in  connection  with 
the  decision  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  close  the  veterans  hospital  at  Broadview 
Heights,  Ohio. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
decision  as  It  affects  veterans  in  my  State 
and  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  specifically 
to  the  decision  to  close  the  Broadview 
Heights  Hospital. 

In  my  State,  as  in  the  Nation,  this  decision 
has  precipitated  much  attention  and  discus- 
sion and  there  has  been  great  speculation 
with  respect  to  the  Impact  this  closing  would 
have  on  the  broad  medical  program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Insofar  as  Ohio  was 
concerned.  I  strongly  submit  that  the  pro- 
gram to  close  veterans  facilities  that  has  been 
Initiated  Is  but  an  economy  measure,  ordered 
In  the  name  of  economy  by  the  agency  head 
In  response  to  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Administrator's  pub- 
lic relations  release  with  regard  to  the  VA 
program  in  Ohio,  I  was  moved  to  support  the 
Administrator's  decision  to  close  this  par- 
ticular facility,  as  the  release  suggested  that 
this  facility  was  In  fact  surplus  and  that  it 
would  be  economically  unwise  to  continue  Its 
operation. 


With  all  respect  to  the  agency  and  Its  per- 
sonnel, the  original  propaganda  release  was 
excellent,  but  most  Inccanplete.  WhUe  the 
propagandist  for  the  agency  made  pious 
claim  that  this  decision  was  being  made  to 
effect  a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
VA  program  and  what  the  agency  Is  doing 
throughout  its  system.  It  very  clearly  and 
most  Intentionally  masked  over  the  fact  that 
existing  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  were  not  doing  the  Job  for 
the  veterans  of  northeastern  Ohio,  and  the 
additional  fact  that  there  is  a  backlog  and 
waiting  list  In  excess  of  500  veterans  waiting 
for  hospital  beds  In  veterans  facilities  In  my 
State. 

In  the  light  of  such  propaganda.  Is  it  any 
wondtr  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  reacts  violently  to  this  agency  decision. 
I,  too,  feel  compelled  to  reverse  my  orig- 
inal feeling  of  support  and  oppose  this  clos- 
ing as  I  was  originally  advised  that,  of  the 
92  some-odd  veterans  being  treated  at  the 
facility  that  was  being  considered  for  clos- 
ing, 18  of  this  number  would  be  transferred 
to  the  BrecksvlUe  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital 
and  the  balance  would  be  transferred  to  near- 
by veterans  facilities. 

This  was  most  reassuring,  as  on  this  basis 
a  great  case  could  be  made  In  support  of  the 
Administrator's  decision.  However,  since  the 
receipt  of  that  memoranda,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  transcript  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph H.  McNlnch,  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  on  February  23, 
and  again  on  February  25.  In  that  testi- 
mony. Dr.  McNlnch  advised  the  committee 
that  on  occasions  there  are  as  high  as  240 
eligible  veterans  waiting  on  lists  for  beds 
at  the  Neuropsychiatric  Hosital  at  Brecks- 
vlUe— which  has  a  capacity  of  994  beds. 

Dr.  McNlnch  again  testified  that  there  were 
over  308  eligible  veterans  as  of  December  1, 
1964,  awaiting  admittance  to  the  Cleveland 
Veterans  Hospital,  which  has  a  bed  capacity 
of  800.  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port a  decision  to  close  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  In  a  district  of  some  477 
beds,  and  to  reassign  92  patients  presently 
in  that  hospital,  when  there  is  a  waiting  list 
of  some  500-plus  veterans  seeking  medical 
treatment. 

It  Is  Incomprehensible  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  suggest  that  the  vet- 
erans of  northern  Ohio  be  directed  for  treat- 
ment all  over  the  United  States, ^encounter- 
ing traveling  expenses  and  In  an  ailing 
condition,  before  they  could  receive  care, 
while  we  have  a  veterans  hospital  at  our 
door.  This  decision  would  result  In  veterans 
of  northeastern  Ohio  being  sent  to  Butler. 
Pa.;  Coatesvllle,  Pa.;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  and 
Downell,  111.,  to  receive  the  treatment  that 
the  Government  has  guaranteed  them.  I 
believe  that  Dr.  McNlnch's  testimony  before 
this  committee  not  only  confirms  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  close  this  particular  hos- 
pital, but  that  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
good  medical  Judgment. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  turn  this  facility  Into 
a  nursing  care,  domiciliary  Institution.  This 
would  free  beds  in  both  the  Cleveland  and 
the  BrecksvlUe  hospitals  and  would  permit 
veterans  whose  conditions  are  somewhat 
static  to  be  transferred  nearby  to  this  new 
domiciliary-type  institution. 

I  do  not  support  the  plan  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  ought  to  be  patroniz- 
ing outside  nursing  homes  in  northeastern 
Ohio,  when  they  can  retain  a  facility  of  their 
own  for  this  use  which  would  be' ideal  by 
way  of  location  and  service. 

I  believe  that  a  survey  should  be  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  or  not  Ohio  vet- 
erans who  are  undergoing  care  In  other  places 
would  prefer  to  come  back  to  Broadview 
Heights,  Ohio,  for  treatment  and  to  be  closer 
to  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 
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The  lll-advlsed  decision  to  close  this  hospi- 
tal has  caused  a  mad  scramble  In  Ohio  by 
State,  county,  local,  and  private  authorities, 
all  of  whom  are  Interested  in  taking  over 
this  splendid  facility.  Each  interest  that  is 
petitioning  for  this  hospital  has  a  very  meri- 
torious plan  in  mind  for  its  use.  Without 
gettting  into  the  respective  merits  of  each 
proposal,  I  am  prone  to  point  out  that  the 
veterans  who  have  fought  in  the  defense  of 
this  land  in  all  its  wars  have  an  absolute  pri- 
ority of  entitlement  on  this  institution. 

This  hospital  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
expanding  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  growth 
potential  of  this  area  is  immense.  The  need 
for  greater  veterans'  facilities  can  be  clearly 
foreseen. 

My  conscience  does  not  permit  me  to  over- 
look those  veterans  who  are  suffering  and — 
yes — dying  on  waiting  lists  and  who  are  be- 
ing overlooked  by  this  decision  to  close  this 
hospital. 

This  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  second 
Inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Veterans  Affairs  would  do  well  to  address 
himself  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  remarks  on  that  occasion,  to 
the  effect: 

"Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle." 

I  quite  understand  the  effort  being  ad- 
vanced here  in  Washington  to  economize.  I 
quite  understand  the  President's  budgetary 
position,  and  I  sympathize  with  his  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  the  VA  Administrator  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  Federal  expenditures; 
but,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  this  adminis- 
tration that  there  must  certainly  be  some 
other  area  of  Federal  spending  that  can  be 
trimmed  without  taking  it  out  of  the  vet- 
erans' budget. 

This  Nation  has  a  moral  commitment  on 
this  subject  which  must  be  fulfilled  without 
equivocation.  In  short,  I  do  not  join  in  the 
Administrator's  conclusion  that  the  VA  is 
affording  fair  medical  service  to  the  Ohio 
veterans  by  this  proposal. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Extremists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imme- 
diately after  the  President,  in  an  unusual 
night  appearance  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  March  15,  requested  the 
Congress  to  pass  without  delay  his  so- 
called  voting  rights  bill,  I  made  a  brief 
statement.  In  that  statement  I  pointed 
out  not  only  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  proposal  but  its  punitive  provisions 
against  certain  States  of  the  Union.  I 
emphasized,  among  other  things,  that 
New  York  State,  requiring  certain  educa- 
tional qualifications,  was  exempt  while 
several  Southern  States,  among  them  my 
own  Mississippi,  would  be  punished  by 
having  its  election  machinery  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

My  brief  statement  was : 
CoLMER  Raps  President's  Voting  Rights  Bill 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  stu- 
dent of  the  American  Constitution  and  dev- 
otee of  American  Institutions  could  endorse 
the  so-called  voting  rights  bill  today  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  White  House. 


Obviously  it  was  hastily  conceived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hysteria  produced  by  a  series 
of  demonstrations,  many  of  which  were  un- 
doubtedly unlawful.  Nothing  as  drastic, 
short  of  the  occupation  of  the  Southland  by 
Federal  troops  at  the  conclusion  of  the  un- 
fortunate fratricidal  War  Between  the  States, 
has  ever  been  proposed  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  bill  is  aimed  at  a  particular 
section  of  the  country  and  Is,  therefore,  class 
and  geographical  legislation. 

It  proposes  among  other  things  that  differ- 
ent criteria  be  set  up  for  qualifications  for 
voting  to  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 
For  instance,  there  are  some  20-odd  States 
whose  election  laws  provide  for  certain  edu- 
cational qualifications.  Among  these  are 
New  York  as  well  as  several  Southern  States. 

If  this  proposed  bill  is  enacted  Into  law 
a  citizen  of  New  York  would  be  required 
to  take  a  literacy  test  while  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  affected  States,  at  which  the  bill  is 
aimed,  would  only  have  to  show  that  he 
was  a  resident  of  the  State,  was  of  legal  age 
and  had  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  To 
understand  that  the  bill  is  unquestionably 
unconstitutional  one  need  only  to  read  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  provides,  "The  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature."  This  provision  was 
also  carried  forward  In  the  election  of  U.S. 
Senators. 

Moreover,  this  bill  provides  for  the  first 
time  for  Federal  control  of  State  primaries 
in  all  Federal  and  local  State  elections. 

Of  course,  the  proposal  for  Federal  regis- 
trars is  a  flagrant,  punitive  and  highly  pro- 
vocative assault  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  to  con- 
duct their  own  elections. 

We  have  Indeed  arrived  at  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  when  the  Congress  is  requested  to 
pass  such  far-reaching  and  unconstitutional 
legislation.  But  possibly  even  more  tragic 
is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  liberal  com- 
plexion of  the  present  Congress  is  such  that 
this  repugnant  proposal,  like  all  others  that 
the  President  requests,  will  pass. 

REVIEW    AND    OUTLOOK AN    IMMORAL    LAW 

Being  a  Congressman  from  Mississippi, 
the  current  whipping  boy,  along  with 
Alabama,  of  the  false  liberals  I  recog- 
nized that  I  would  be  suspected  of  bias. 

However,  on  March  22  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  certainly  no  extremist  or  sus- 
pect of  regional  views,  carried  a  most 
scathing  attack  upon  the  President's  vot- 
ing rights  proposal  under  the  title  "Re- 
view and  Outlook — An  Immoral  Law." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

When  President  Johnson  last  Monday 
asked  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
his  case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a  basic 
principle  of  morality. 

What  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  Is  enact  a  law  which  would  violate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  us  not  to  flout 
and,  more,  which  is  itself  Immoral. 

If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

The  administration  bill  offers  a  formula — 
a  complicated  one,  which  we  will  come  to  in 
a  moment — to  prohibit  certain  States  from 
using  any  test  of  a  citizen's  ability  to  read 
and  write  our  language  as  a  qualification  for 
voting. 

The  argument  for  doing  this  is  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  "on  account  of"  his  race 
or  color. 


But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  stop  with 
providing  means  against  the  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at  in- 
suring that  any  such  State  literacy  test 
shall  be  fairly  drawn  and  Impartially  ad- 
ministered so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  deprive  anyone  of  his  vote  "on 
account  of"  his  race. 

The    effect — and    indeed    the    purpose 

would  be  to  abolish  such  tests  entirely  in 
the  affected  States.  And  that  files  squarely 
in  the  face  of  this  self-same  Constitution 
which  the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  Individual  States  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  both  Federal 
and  State  elections,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
viso that  whoever  is  deemed  qualified  to  vote 
for  "the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature"  Is  automatically  qualified  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections. 

Making  this  a  State  function  was  no  casual 
decision.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  identical  lan- 
guage in  the  17th  amendment — adopted,  in- 
cidentally, more  than  40  years  after  the  15th 
amendment,  which  provided  that  all  such 
qualifications  should  be  impartially  applied 
among  all  citizens. 

This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has 
been  repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  not  merely  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  as  1959  by  Judges 
presently  sitting  upon  that  bench. 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent is  included,  who  oppose  any  literacy  re- 
quirement. They  say  that  a  man's  illiteracy 
is  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
Judgment  counted  in  public  affairs.  No 
man  can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such 
people  to  argue  their  case  and,  if  per- 
suasive, to  alter  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
prohibit  them.  \ 

But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  meanfe  restricted 
to  those  Southern  States  now  the  object  of 
this  special  legislation.  Many  Athers — in- 
cluding New  York  State — require  that  quali- 
fication, as  the  Constitution  entitles  them 
to  do. 

If  it  is  Immoral,  as  the  President  says,  to 
deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to 
vote  "under  color  of  a  literacy  test,"  is  it 
moral  to  violate  one  part  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  color  of  upholding  another  which 
is  in  no  wise  In  conflict? 

Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement.  Others 
would  not. 

The  formula  prescribed  Is  that  of  a  ratio 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  voting  age 
within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters 
in  an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  age  Inhabitants  do  vote,  then  the 
State  Is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out,  and  the  State  may  set  its  own 
qualifications  for  voters.  Including  literacy 
tests.     Otherwise,  no. 

The  formula  has  been  carefully  devised  so 
that  m  practice  it  Is  expected  to  apply  only 
to  six  States,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi. Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
In  these  States  the  Federal  authorities 
would  not  only  have  the  right  to  supervise 
voter  registration  but  to  abolish  the  voter 
qualifications  they  don't  like. 

A  few  moments  reflection  on  this  formula 
win  suggest  such  weird  paradoxes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  strange  discriminations, 
as  to  stagger  the  mind. 

A  minor  one  is  that  a  strict  application 
of  a  formula  would  probably  make  It  appli- 
cable to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  it,  which  as  much  as  any- 
thing suggests  that  the  Intent  is  not  to  write 
a  general  rule  of  law  but  to  subject  certam 
States  to  special  laws. 

Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as  a 
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voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  If  he  fails  to  vote  "at 
least  once  during  3  consecutive  years  while 
listed."  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or  you 
can't. 

Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  that  if  we 
have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  can 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama  no  matter 
how  illiterate  he  is,  or  for  that  matter  even 
If  he  is  a  moron.  But  if  the  same  citizen, 
white  or  Negro,  lives  in  New  York  State  he 
will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  would  create  a  truly  ingenious  para- 
dox. The  illiterate  citizen.  Negro  or  other- 
wise, would  find  himself  with  more  "rights" 
in  Alabama  and  her  five  outcast  sister  States 
than  In  the  great  State  of  New  York.  More, 
the  educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens 
of  Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which  is  part  of 
the  general  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced. 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

Unfortunately,  the  irony  is  not  funny. 
Beneath  the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question. 
Is  it  moral  that  our  national  laws  should 
apply  one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to 
another,  requiring  that  the  people  of  one 
State  abolish  qualifications  for  voters  while 
the  people  of  another  State  may  uphold  their 
standards? 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whether  only  20 
percent  do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  has  voted  In  the  last  three  elections,  or 
in  none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself 
at  the  polls.  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  vote 
as  he  pleases. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  of  Government,  insofar  as  it 
touches  this  matter,  is  to  see  that  all  equally 
can  exercise  this  right. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  see  that  this  right  Is  not 
abridged — anywhere,  populous  States  or 
sparse  States,  Northern  States  or  Southern 
States,  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  uke  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  as- 
suring this — everywhere — Is  what  any  Fed- 
eral voting  law  ought  to  do,  and  all  it  ought 
to  do. 

To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion in  sophistry. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  consequences  of 
that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  it  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  the  takeover  of  the  whole 
voting  procedure  by  Federal  authorities,  only 
when  the  voting  percentage  of  a  State  falls 
below  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion. If  there  was  ever  a  device  open  to  what 
President  Johnson  calls  manipulation,  this 
Is  it. 

So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one-half 
of  its  adults  vote.  It  Is  free  of  the  formula. 
This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  ingenipus  men 
who  can  contrive  many  things  when  Justice 
Is  measured  by  percentages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  Is  the 
fundamental  Immorality  of  this  proposed  law, 
unintended  though  it  may  be  by  those  who 
drew  it. 

Any  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
vote — age  or  any  other — they  must  be  only 
the  qualifications  asked  of  all.  If  he  quali- 
fies like  any  other  he  has  the  right  to  vote, 
and  to  deny  him  that  right  Is  to  deny  him 
what  Is  Inalienably  his. 

Following  this  on  March  29  another 
highly  respected  publication,  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  in  an  editorial  by 
its  editor,  David  Lawrence,  under  the 
title  "Bowing  to  the  New  Extremists," 
made  even  another  strong  assault  upon 
the  proposal. 


Mr.  Lawrence's  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Bowing  to  the  New  Extremists 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  bowed  to  a  new  set  of  ex- 
tremists. 

The  President,  in  an  emotional  address  to 
a  Joint  session  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
described  in  general  terms  an  unprecedented 
piece  of  legislation  on  voting  rights  and  de- 
manded that  it  be  promptly  passed.  The 
text  of  the  bill,  however,  wasn't  even  made 
public  until  later  in  the  week.  Members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  attired  in  their  Judicial 
robes,  sat  In  the  front  row  In  the  House 
Chamber  during  the  proceedings  and  joined 
in  the  applause  for  the  President's  speech. 

The  sweeping  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent virtually  ordered  Congress  to  pass  were 
pressured  by  street  demonstrations,  violent 
and  nonvidlent,  sit-ins  and  lie-ins  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  even  inside  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  the  Capitol,  and  other 
Federal  buildings.  All  this  was  designed  to 
stampede  the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress 
to  brush  aside  the  Constitution  and  to  accept 
the  extremist  doctrine  that  "the  end  justifies 
the  means  "  The  tactics  of  the  demonstra- 
tors triumphed. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  to  each 
State  the  power  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  national.  State,  and  local 
elections.  The  Constitution  also  declares 
that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

The  new  proposal  arbitrarily  singles  out 
those  States  in  the  Union  which,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  happened  to  have  registered  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
residing  in  the  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division, or  in  which  less  than  50  percent  of 
such  residents  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion last  November. 

This  is  a  statistical  yardstick  which  would 
automatically  adjudge  as  guilty  of  discrimi- 
nation a  SUte  which  had  used  any  literacy 
test  if  in  such  I  a  State  less  than  half  of  the 
population  of  ^voting  age  had  bee».  regis- 
tered to  vote  or  if  "any  person  acting  under 
color  of  law"  had  In  the  previous  10  years 
engaged  In  any  act  denying  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  race  or  color. 

An  appeal  to  a  three-Judge  court — only  in 
Washington — would  be  allowed.  Instead  of 
the  usual  presumption  of  innocence  for  a 
defendant,  the  bill  would  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  for  the  suspected  State  or 
county.  The  governmental  body  not  only 
would  have  to  prove  that  it  was  not  guilty 
of  an  act  of  discrimination  on  a  specific  date 
but  also  of  any  other  such  act  on  any  other 
date  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  bill,  moreover,  would  strike  down  In 
those  States  any  "test  or  device"  that  may 
have  been  used  in  past  years,  even  though 
State  laws  may  have  sought  to  establish 
whether  or  not  an  applicant  had  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  or  may  have  prescribed 
some  other  standard  test  of  literacy  such  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Itself 
upheld  as  recently  as  1959. 

To  select  certain  States  or  areas  and  apply 
one  kind  of  law  to  them  while  permitting 
other  States  and  subdivisions  to  be  Immune 
from  such  Interference  is  a  conspicuous  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  controversy  has  revealed  a  dis- 
regard of  basic  constitutionalism.  It  is  mo- 
tivated by  the  reasoning  of  those  who  have 
argued  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right.  It 
grows  out  of  the  rationalization,  which  so 
many  people  are  making  today,  that,  because 
injustices  have  been  committed  and  discrimi- 
nation has  once  been  practiced  on  a  wide 
scale  In  certain  areas  of  the  country.  It  Is 
permissible  now  to  diminish  the  rights  of 
the  States  themselves. 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  decide  on 


whether  a  State  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
In  the  Union?  Have  we  reached  a  position 
where  the  national  legislative  body  will  do 
again  what  It  did  100  years  ago  after  the 
War  Between  the  States  had  ended?  The 
same  State  legislatures  which  had  ratified 
the  13th  amendment,  abolishing  slavery, 
were  suddenly  declared  Illegal  by  Congress 
when  they  rejected  the  14th  amendment. 
New  legislatures  were  ordered  to  assemble 
and  in  some  Instances  Federal  troops  were 
sent  Into  the  legislative  chambers  to  compel 
"ratification"  of  the  14th  and  later  the  15th 
amendment.  % 

This  was  what  happened  in  the  Recon- 
struction period  in  American  history.  Are 
we  to  go  through  another  such  tragic  era  be- 
cause of  the  submisslveness  of  both  a  Con- 
gress and  a  President  to  the  dictates  of  pres- 
sure groups  whose  emotional  demonstrations 
cause  friction  and  disorder? 

It  is  a  sad  story.  Organized  incitement  to 
violence  has  swept  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. To  yield  to  such  demonstrations  Is  to 
weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  democracy  and 
to  encourage  mobocracy. 

It  Is  a  time  for  the  processes  of  reason  to 
supersede  the  hysteria  of  Impassioned  groups 
of  citizens.  For,  granting  that  they  have 
been  unjustly  treated,  are  there  no  ways  to 
accomplish  effective  reforms  except  by  vio- 
lent demonstrations  and  a  distortion  of  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Constitution?  Or 
must  we  continue  to  bow  to  the  new  ex- 
tremists? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
stampeded  in  this  emotional  and  hyster- 
ical atmosphere  into  enacting  this  un- 
wise, punitive,  and  unconstitutional  leg- 
islation. I  make  this  appeal  not  as  a 
Mississippian,  not  as  a  southerner,  but  as 
an  American  who  respects  and  has  re- 
peatedly taken  the  oath  in  this  House  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Honorable  Jxjlia  Butler 
Hansen,  honored  my  congressional  dis- 
trict on  March  20,  1965,  by  appearing  at 
Gardner-Webb  College  at  a  convoca- 
tion held  throughout  an  entire  weekend. 
Mrs.  Hansen  was  one  of  several  outstand- 
ing Americans  appearing  at  the  several 
functions  sponsored  by  Gardner-Webb 
College  at  Boiling  Springs,  N.C.  Others 
participating  were  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  D.  W.  Brosnan,  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Railway  System; 
and  Dr.  T.  W.  Wilson  who  substituted  for 
Dr.  Billy  Graham  due  to  illness  of  Dr. 
Graham. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Hansen  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  entire 
weekend  of  activities  and  meant  much 
to  the  people  who  were  privileged  to  hear 
her  presentation.  The  appreciation  of 
the  faculty,  students,  and  suporters  of 
Gardner-Webb  College  was  evident  to  all 
present. 
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I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  again 
my  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Hansen  and  in- 
sert lier  address  as  a  part  of  the  Record 
today : 
Christian  Education — America's  Security 

(By  Jm-iA  Butler  Hansen,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, at  convocation  ceremonies,  Gardner- 
Webb  College.  Mar.  20,  1965) 
Mr.  Whitener,  Mr.  Chairman,  President 
Po&ton,  reverend  clergy,  distinguished  alum- 
ni, and  faculty  of  Gardner-Webb  College,  and 
friends  of  the  college,  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Whitener,  for  your  cordial  and  gracious 
introduction.  May  I  say  in  response  to  you 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  has  no  more  distinguished 
Member  than  yourself.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Congressman  Whit- 
ener. and  I  shall  never  forget  the  remark  of 
another  colleague  of  ours  who,  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  said  to  me,  "Basil  Wnrr- 
ener  is  one  of  our  finest  and  ablest  Members 
and  reflects  much  credit  upon  his  State  and 
this  House."  This  has  been  exemplified 
_many  times. 

It  is  also  a  genuine  pleasure  to  return  this 
morning  to  North  Carolina.  I  had  never 
been  in  your  State  until  2  years  ago  when 
Congressman  Whitener  persuaded  me,  very 
easily,  to  speak  at  your  great  university  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  status  of  women's  con- 
ference held  by  your  federation  of  business 
and  professional  women's  clubs. 

Immediately  I  fell  in  love  with  your  State; 
with  its  beauty,  people,  and  hospitality. 

My  ov/n  district  has  many  North  Carolin- 
ians. One  of  North  Carolina's  ablest  Con- 
gressmen. Roy  Taylor,  was  born  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  when  I  entered  the  legislature 
many  years  ago,  our  very  distinguished  and 
probably  the  finest  highway  director  we 
have  ever  known  was  Lacey  Murrow,  for- 
merly  from   North   Carolina. 

The  chairman  of  my  very  first  campaign 
committee  for  the  legislature  was  born  and 
raised  In  North  Carolina  and  is  the  descend- 
ant of  soldiers  who  fought  here  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

I  am  deeply  honored  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  participate  in  your  convocation  today — 
to  be  present  during  the  award  of  honors 
earned  for  achievement  of  service  and  to 
share  In  the  reaffirmation  of  our  college's 
goals. 

Probably  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  total 
education  or  as  much  demand.  On  every 
campus  in  America  there  are  discussions 
about  tomorrow's  educational  future. 

You  are  particularly  fortunate  here  to  live 
in  a  smaller  collegiate  world  than  many  do, 
for  on  campuses  such  as  yours,  there  is  time 
to  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  appraise  the 
future — to  measure  the  steps  necessary  for 
you  to  take  in  advancing  the  American  strug- 
gle against  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  and 
finally,  to  provide  that  spiritual  strength 
for  life  which  you  have  so  well  experienced 
as  "Christian  education — the  extra  dimen- 
sion." 

I  would  never  have  been  in  politics  at  all 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  desire  years  ago 
to  support  and  assist  education  in  my  own 
State.  It  Is  an  old  story,  but  as  the  depres- 
sion drew  to  Its  close,  our  schools  were  al- 
most bankrupt.  I  felt  that  I,  who  had  had 
the  privilege  of  a  good  education  at  my  own 
State  university,  owed  some  portion  of  my 
life  to  service  so  that  others  too  might  share 
in  a  better  preparation  for  living. 

It  was  my  great  fortune  and  privilege  as 
a  member  of  our  legislature,  to  serve  for 
22  years  as  a  member  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  our  house  of  representatives  and 
spend  8  of  those  years  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  note  in  our  audience  today — many 
women,  distinguished  alumnae  of  your  col- 
lege,  friends   of   your  college;    women  who. 


I  am  sure  are  serving  In  every  known  capac- 
ity as  outstanding  members  of  school  boards, 
PTA's,  community  school  council  groups. 

It  gives  one  a  warm  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
achievement  and  accomplishments  of  these 
women  and  all  of  us  must  be  deeply  grateful 
for  the  thought,  time,  and  energy  that  they 
give  to  community  service.  I  am  glad  that 
it  is  part  of  your  college  goal. 

Your  theme  "The  Decade  of  Advance  To 
Assure  the  Extra  Dimension — Christian  Edu- 
cation," seems  to  me  a  particularly  fitting 
topic  on  this  lenten  morning  In  our  restlefs, 
tumultuous,  rebellious  spring  of  1965  and  it 
Is  also  particularly  appropriate  that  you  have 
set  aside  this  weekend  on  your  campus  to 
plan  and  pray. 

The  story  of  your  college  is  a  distillate  of 
the  romance  belonging  to  all .  educational 
growth  and  progress.  It  Is  a  reflection  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  struggle  and  the  deep  concern 
manifested  by  your  people  long  ago  for 
America's  future.  That  you  began  here,  de- 
termined to  expand  the  horizons  of  the  mind, 
was  a  deed  as  valiant  as  any  done  by  those 
who  have  carried  our  flag  into  battle. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  book,  "Lengthened 
Shadows,"  which  President  Poston  so  kindly 
forwarded  me.  On  Its  pages  Is  not  only  your 
story,  but  that  of  education.  It  brought  back 
to  me  the  early  struggle  in  my  own  State  to 
establish  our  academic  Institutions.  I  could 
see  on  these  pages,  almost  as  If  they  were 
alive,  the  figures,  minds,  and  souls  of  those 
young  men  and  women  who,  not  too  many 
years  ago,  came  to  your  early  Institution  with 
their  precious  $76.05  as  payment  for  9  months 
attendance  here.  Those  boys  and  girls 
kindled  their  own  wood  fires  and  one  can  al- 
most see  them  at  their  desks  as  winter  dusks 
fell — reading,  writing,  thinking,  dreaming. 

I  salute  their  parents  who  must  have  gone 
without  many  luxuries  to  spend  even  that 
$76,  for  money  was  not  plentiful  In  that  era. 
It  took  courage  and  faith  In  what  Christian 
education  would  mean  In  the  years  to  come 
for  parents  to  put  aside,  bit  by  bit,  money  to 
invest  in  education. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  our  own  Institu- 
tions of  learning  in  a  neighboring  State, 
founded  by  a  woman  who  crossed  the  plains 
In  the  forties,  whose  tuition  fees  were  a 
variety  of  commodities — sacks  of  potatoes, 
firewood,  eggs,  chickens,  fish,  venison.  Like 
your  own  college,  that  institution  still  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  service. 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to  speak  any- 
where one  does  it  very  humbly,  always  ask- 
ing, "What  may  I  say  that  will  have  meaning, 
not  only  for  the  hour  of  the  speech,  but  what 
may  be  left  behind  for  later  thought?"  This 
was  true  when  President  Poston  asked  me 
here.  I  tried  to  assess  today's  problems  and 
the  challenges  of  this  tumultuous  world 
about  us. 

Finally  the  last  question  I  asked  myself 
was,    "Wliat   is    the   deep   meaning   of   this 
March  morning  in  this  year  1965? 
"What  challenges  does  It  bring? 
"What  part  of  the  answer  will  education 
here  at  Gardner- Webb  make?" 

Unfortunately  I  could  not  shut  myself 
away  in  an  ivory  tower  of  silent  contempla- 
tion and  withdrawal  from  this  world  to 
formulate  my  thoughts. 

Congressmen  have  no  such  hidden  place 
other  than  their  own  hearts  and  minds.  Oiir 
offices  are  filled  day  and  night  with  problems 
affecting  not  only  the  destiny  of  our  immedi- 
ate districts,  but  with  those  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  world  around  us. 

Old  boundaries  of  time  and  space  are 
gone.  We  are  Inextricably,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  woven  into  the  fabric  worn  by  all 
mankind.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  great 
and  stirring  world. 

For  more  than  6  weeks  I  have  sat  on  a 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  working  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  human  affairs.  These  vary  over 
a  wide  range  of  app>arently  unrelated  sub- 


jects— the  quality  and  quantity  of  educa- 
tional training  necessary  to  grant  fulfillment 
for  the  Indian  youth  of  our  ovra  continent; 
schools  in  far-off  Samoa  where  they  are 
utilizing  the  first  complete  TV  classrooms 
In  the  world;  schools  and  teachers  for  the 
mandated  trust  territories  at  the  fringe 
of  the  Pacific;  erosion  control;  recreation  for 
the  people  of  your  State  and  mine;  forest  de- 
velopment from  Louisiana  to  Michigan- 
Maine  to  Oregon.  Gigantic  research  pro- 
grams were  presented  for  our  review. 

Indeed  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
13  percent  of  the  Department  of  Interior's 
budget  is  research. 

One  small  example — upon  the  development 
of  a  saline  water  program  may  rest  the  future 
of  wide  areas  of  this  Nation  and  the  welfare 
of  many  people. 

A  complete  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships of  pesticides  to  people  has  barely  begun. 
We  had   to  ask  ourselves  many  times  to 
evaluate  the  answers  which  will  be  formu- 
lated in  research. 

How  may  future  exploration  of  the  world's 
surface  guide  us  to  the  better  placement  of 
buildings  in  far-off  Alaska  so  that  another 
earthquake  will  not  be  disastrous? 

What  are  the  answers  to  proposed  Indian 
Tribe  termination? 

What  economic  programs  based  on  natural 
resource  development  will  improve  our  na- 
tional economy? 

How  can  we  preserve  for  the  never-ceasing 
stream  of  people  along  the  highways  of  our 
Nation  the   forests  and   wild  rivers? 

Have  we  an  answer  to  the  acres  of  junked 
cars  I  saw  lying  in  a  far-off  spot  on  the  upper 
Missouri  River  in  Montana? 

I  am  sure  America  can  be  no  less  Ingenious 
about  the  disposition  of  its  rubble,  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  beauty  than  we  have  been  In 
finding  the  composition  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face. 

Congress  is  also  constantly  Involved  with 
each  full  national  day.  Rising  tides  of  pas- 
sion and  demands  for  solutions  wash  and  roll 
against  us. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  this,  your  Congress 
debates  each  issue  with  good  conscience  and 
with  care  remembering  you,  the  Individual, 
your  dignity,  hopes  and  aspirations,  your 
freedoms.  It  remembers  too  that  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  person  is  the  ever-searching 
and  demanding  call  for  peace  on  earth;  yet 
at  the  same  time  preserving  oixr  national 
Integrity. 

Congress,  too,  remembers  the  final  total— 
our  Nation's  dignity  and  the  Nation's  respon- 
sibility of  living  within  its  constitutional 
structure   of   democracy. 

I  have  told  many  people  In  my  own  dis- 
trict through  the  years  of  my  public  service 
to  remember  one  thing  always — this  Is  a 
government  of  the  people.  You  are  inescap- 
ably part  of  this  Nation. 

Government  is  not  a  giant  monster  in 
some  remote  place — it  is  you.  The  sum  total 
of  the  American  mark  upon  history,  time, 
and  civilization  will  l?e  the  total  of  our  col- 
lective aspirations  and  accomplishments. 

This  is  a  restless  era  we  share.  You  know 
as  I,  that  morning  after  morning  our  news- 
papers are  filled  with  such  stories  as: 

"Across  the  Nation  crimes  of  violence  rose 
9  percent  for  murder,  18  percent  in  aggra- 
vated assault,  19  percent  in  rape,  12  percent 
in  robbery." 

"The  situation  in  Vietnam  grows  more 
serious." 

"Congestion    Increases    on    highways   and 
streets." 
"School  dropouts  face  Job  scarcity." 
"Berkeley  students  revolt." 
These  are  not  gentle  headlines  and  I  know 
that  you,  even  as  I,  often  feel  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration, anger,  resentment,  and  weariness. 

You  ask,  as  I,  what  has  happened?  What 
has  gone  wrong  In  our  affluent,  once  com- 
fortable,   secvire    society — a    society    which 
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probably  has  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  known  in  the  world? 

Are  we  at  once  both  rich  and  poor? 

And  there  is  the  question  which  you  and  I 
are  deeply  concerned  with  at  this  convoca- 
tion. 

Where  are  we  going? 

Will  the  march  of  national  progress  like 
an  Invading  army  trample  our  souls  Into 
the  dust? 

This  is  a  time  also  for  perspective,  for  a 
glance  behind  those  headlines. 

In  1789,  the  year  in  which  North  Carolina 
ratified  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  3,791,342. 

I  cannot  pass  the  ratification  of  our  Con- 
stitution without  saluting  the  patriots  of 
North  Carolina  who  before  affixing  their  sig- 
natures to  that  great  Instrument  of  govern- 
ment, demanded  Inclusion  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  Forever  this  Nation  will  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  North  Carolina. 

In  1800  there  were  5,308,487  people  In  16 
States,  many  of  them  wilderness. 

In  1900  there  were  76,212,000  people  In  45 
States. 

In  1965  there  are  50  States  with  193,145,000 
people. 

Perhaps  very  few  women  In  this  room  real- 
ize that  until  the  year  1837  no  woman  was 
admitted  to  a  coeducational  Institution.  To- 
day out  of  a  total  of  4,987,867  students  work- 
ing toward  college  degrees  1,936,106  are 
women. 

Very  simply,  our  Nation  has  suddenly 
grown  beyond  its  wildest  dreams  and  it  has 
grown  before  we  have  had  z  chance  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  caused  by  that  growth. 
We  face  terrific  economic  changes  and  at  the 
same  time  the  basic  problem  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  our  millions  and  understand- 
ing of  their  dilemmas. 

We  are  a  nation  searching  dally  for  Its  own 
soul — as  we  have  searched  before  In  other 
times  and  other  places  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

We  do  have  the  courage,  faith,  and  per- 
severance to  weather  the  gales  of  frustra- 
tion, insecurity,  the  tides  of  anger  and  injus- 
tice, the  sharp  knife  of  fear,  and  to  find 
eternal  peace. 

At  Plymouth  Rock,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Kings  Mountain,  the  Marne,  and  Iwo  Jlma, 
In  a  thousand  despairing  moments  we  trans- 
formed discouragement  Into  splendor  and 
dedicated  that  splendor  to  the  American 
principles  of  justice  and  right. 

In  the  years  that  are  now  gone,  in  thou- 
sands of  cabins  from  coast  to  coast  nights 
were  filled  with  arrows,  fires,  threats  of  death. 

Thirteen  struggling  tiny  colonies  sat  down 
to  defy  their  king,  to  declare  the  tenets  of 
the  people's  belief  in  the  rights  of  man  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  have  lived  with  strife  and  evil  and  have 
overcome  it. 

It  will  happen  again. 

However,  in  this  year  of  1965  we,  knowing 
of  the  keen  necessity  for  education,  can  ill- 
afford  not-  to  set  forth  our  problems,  and 
proceed  to  solve  them  with  the  full  processes 
of  democracy  in  accomplishment  of  our  goals. 

We  are  a  nation  well  aware  of  our  natural 
resources  and  deeply  devoted  to  their  best 
possible  use. 

Our  most  precious  resource,  however,  is  our 
young  people,  many  of  whom  will,  within  the 
next  decade,  begin  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities for  the  management  of  America. 

No  sensible  person  today  can  fall  to  realize 
that  since  we  have  come  to  live  within  the 
ugly  shadow  of  the  atom,  we  must  recognize 
more  than  ever  before  In  the  world's  history 
the  fundamental  Importance  of  education 
to  our  development  and  to  the  welfare  and 
Becurity  of  you  and  me  as  well  as  every 
other  human  being  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Total  education  Is  the  life  blood  of  democ- 
racy, and  democracy  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
free  world.  The  United  States,  in  a  brief  170- 
odd  years,  has  risen,  as  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment   ago,    from    a    colonial    revolutionary 


movement  to  a  position  of  world  power  and 
prominence. 

Unless  we  use  that  power  wisely  and  well, 
we  shall  fail  not  only  ourselves  and  the  vision 
of  our  forefathers,  but  also  the  hopes  ajid 
aspirations  of  countless  other  people. 

It  Is  equally  axiomatic  that  every  person 
In  our  society  should  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  or  her  potential,  for 
the  Individual,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  are 
all  beneficiaries  of  such  a  program. 

Our  beloved  late  President  Kennedy  wisely 
said  in  a  message  to  Congress : 

"Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no 
swifter  than  our  progress  in  education.  Our 
requirements  for  world  leadership,  our  hopes 
for  economic  growth,  and  the  demands  of 
citizenship  Itself  in  an  era  such  as  this  all 
require  the  maximum  development  of  every 
young  American's  capacity." 

It  is  usually  easy  to  build  a  case  for  the 
intellectual  elite.  No  one  will  deny  an  edu- 
cation to  a  great  scientist,  or  a  great  mathe- 
matician. I  would  like  to  reverse  the  ques- 
tion and  ask — are  we  as  willing  to  thought- 
fully train  those  who  will  not  plan  filghts  to 
the  moon  but  whose  most  deadly  capacity 
can  be  his  unintelligent  vote  at  the  ballot 
box. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  our  gifted 
children  and  in  programs  for  these  children, 
but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  neglect 
of  any  of  our  children  is  at  our  peril. 

You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  vaccinate  only 
one  child  in  a  community  for  smallpox. 

The  inquiring  mind  of  genius  can  only 
function  to  its  fullest  potential  in  a  solid, 
educated  society  which  values  It,  and  it  can- 
not flourish  on  the  quicksand  of  illiterate 
surroundings  of  unhappy,  misfitted  people, 
angry  at  their  Impotence  and  waiting  only 
for  a  moment  to  strike  at  rewards  that  belong 
to  the  gifted  and  energetic. 

This,  I  think  is  becoming  of  increasing 
concern  to  thoughtful  people,  and  it  may 
now  be  the  proper  time  to  ask  ourselves  this 
morning  a  basic  question — why  do  we  edu- 
cate? 

1.  For  citizenship,  which  Involves  not  only 
an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  all  facets 
in  our  society,  but  also  of  concomitant  re- 
sponsibilities. Man  living  in  the  shadow  of 
his  own  doom,  must  make  answer.  It  is  Im- 
perative, in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and 
performance  of  his  duties,  that  every  Indi- 
vidual act  on  the  basis  of  well-informed 
judgments  rather  than  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance. 

2.  We  educate  for  parenthood,  so  that  the 
lasting  benefits  of  education — moral  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual — may  be 
passed  on  and  become  part  of  our  national 
fabric. 

3.  We  educate  to  develop  a  society  which 
prizes  decency  and  Integrity,  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual,  and  which  works  to  further 
man's  contribution  to  understanding  and 
solving  the  problems  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  these 
goals  could  have  been  accomplished  with 
little  formal  education.  That  is  not  now 
tr\ie.  You  recognized  it  at  Gardner-Webb 
years  ago. 

We  live  in  a  complex  society  In  which 
technology  is  highly  developed. 

Our  population  is  Increasingly  urban,  ex- 
tremely mobile,  and  the  pace  of  life  gener- 
ally much  swifter  than  that  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers. 

The  more  complicated  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  living  becomes,  the  darker  the  head- 
lines, the  more  necessary  our  educational 
programs  and  educational  consciences  at  all 
levels. 

There  is  no  longer  a  large  market  for 
young,  uneducated  labor.  Out  automated 
society  requires  Increasingly  well-trained 
workers.  Statistics  show  that  while  un- 
skilled factory  production  workers  have 
been  unable  to  find  jobs,  the  U.S.  Employ- 


ment Service  at  the  same  time  has  been  im- 
able  to  fill  thousands  of  specialized  posi- 
tions, ranging  from  chemists  and  physicists 
to  toolmakers  and  other  technicians. 

As  automation  becomes  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  positions  involving  lit- 
tle more  than  manual  labor  will  decrease 
even  further. 

Unless  students  are  early  Inculcated  with 
a  desire  for  this  necessary  education  and  an 
awareness  of  Its  value,  they  will  not  pursue 
it,  and  here  lies  part  of  the  reason  for  some 
of  today's  turbulence. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  us  realize  that  3 
out-TOf  every  10  children  entering  the  ninth 
grade  fall  to  finish  high  school.  .Elementary 
school  is  their  total  educational  experience. 

Yet  at  that  elementary  level,  our  class- 
rooms are  overcrowded,  teaching  is  all  to 
often  Incompetent,  and  facilities  are  in- 
adequate. 

Many  classrooms  are  so  i>acked  that 
children  can  only  attend  half  a  day — 700,000 
of  them  in  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  the  basic  educational  lack  in 
this  situation  to  the  child.  It  has  two  grim- 
mer results  for  society:  the  encouragement 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  when 
both  the  child's  parents  work  a  full  day. 
and  It  gives  less  education  at  the  lower  levels 
at  the  precise  time  when  more  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  produce  citizens  adapted  to  our 
complex  society. 

It  is  not  only  In  our  elementary  fields  that 
a  lack  exists.  Universities  are  jammed. 
This  exploding  growth  of  many  of  our  great 
Institutions  is  possibly  causing  much  of  to- 
day's student  restlessness.  These  was  a  time 
when  all  colleges  assumed  that  each  en- 
rollee  was  an  individual  and  that  faculty 
members  lived  within  the  realm  of  the  col- 
legiate experience  to  assist  j'oung  people  in 
preparing  their  way  into  adulthood. 

My  own  State  university  has  26.000  stu- 
dents. There  is  now  little  opportunity  for 
individual  discussions. 

This  experience  Is  repeated  on  a  hundred 
campuses. 

Be  grateful  that  yours  still  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  human  communion. 

At  the  same  time  our  universities  mush- 
room, we  see  another  startling  situation. 
No  one  knows  Its  full  precise  cause,  but 
there  is  a  determined  search  for  the  answers. 
However,  we  do  know  that  it  Is  small  com- 
fort to  a  nation  which  has  achieved  jet  air- 
liners, cake  mixes  and  the  secrets  of  outer 
space  to  find  it  necessafy  to  Increase  num- 
bers of  Institutions  for  mental  illness. 

Once  we  were  a  nation  moving  onward — 
looking  ever  forward  at  the  frontiers  of  un- 
conquered  land  beyond  the  high  mountains, 
across  wide  western  rivers. 

We  have  now  reached  the  outer  fringes  of 
that  land — possessed,  settled  and  developed 
It. 

Today  we  face  the  problem  of  living  peace- 
fully upon  it. 

For  this  we  have  the  energy  and  talent  and 
with  the  assistance  of  colleges  such  as  yours 
we  shall  understand  and  solve : 

The  problems  of  our  cities. 

Provide  for  the  betterment  of  living  within 
them. 

Root  crime  and  crime's  causes  from  its 
dark  caves. 

Obliterate  ignorance. 

Reaffirm  our  faith  in  God  and  diligently 
continue  the  eternal  search  for  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men. 

We  shall  rewrite  the  ugly  headlines  and 
tell  instead  the  story  of  a  nation  devoted 
to  its  responsibilities,  a  nation  thoughtfully 
determined  to  find  the  best  and  finest 
answers  to  its  problems  and  challenges. 

We  shall,  like  all  those  others  who  have 
gone  before,  through  our  prayers  and  with 
God's  help,  call  upon  our  Nation  to  reclaim 
all  her  beauty,  her  glory,  and  acknowledge 
through  our  loving  service,  our  joyous  hope 
for  life  eternal. 
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OF 
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OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. -I,  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  to  do  something 
about  the  infringement  and  the  erosion 
of  the  American  patent  rights  by  for- 
eign concerns.  * 

This  bill  will  at  least  put  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  record  concern- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  products  from  for- 
eign countries  where  there  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  Goverrunent  patent  rights. 
The  least  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  do  to  protect  its  own 
interests  is  to  stop  encouraging  foreign 
producers  from  infringing  on  American 
patent  rights  by  purchasing  their  prod- 
ucts. 

In  support  of  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, I  wish  to  point  out  the  reasons 
for  my  doing  so. 

(1)      FEDERAL     AGENCIES     BEGIN     PURCHASES     OF 
INFRINGING  DRUG  PRODUCTS 

For  many  years,  purchasing  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  bought  pat- 
ented drug  products  only  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  pertinent  U.S.  patents  or  their 
licensees.  It  was  not  until  December 
1959.  that  the  Military  Medical  Supply 
Agency,  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  departed  from  this  policy  by 
buying  unlicensed  tetracycline,  a  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotic  effective  against  a 
wide  range  of  infectious  diseases,  from 
an  Italian  source.  Since  that  time,  other 
Federal  purchasing  agencies,  principally 
those  associated  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  have  purchased  several  drug 
products  covered  by  U.S.  patents,  from 
unlicensed  foreign  sources,  principally 
Italian,  for  use  in  the  United  States  in 
direct  and  deliberate  violation  of  U.S. 
patents. 

In  purchasing  unlicensed  drugs  from 
foreign  sources  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
limited  itself  to  situations  where  the  pat- 
ent has  been  involved  in  litigation  or 
where  the  patented  product  has  been  in- 
volved in  Federal  antitrust  litigation. 
Suggestions  to  the  contrary  are  untrue. 
Mere  involvement  in  litigation  of  a  pat- 
ent or  a  patented  product  would,  in  any 
event,  provide  a  poor  rationale  for 
deliberately  violating  patents. 

The  validity  of  several  of  the  patents 
covering  drug  products  purchased  from 
unlicensed  foreign  sources  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  been  con- 
tested, and  several  patented  drug  prod- 
ucts so  purchased  have  never  been  in- 
volved in  Federal  antitrust  litigation. 

The  Federal  Government's  piirchases 
of  unlicensed  Italian  drug  products  have 
been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Italy 
provides  no  patent  protection  for  either 
drug  products  or  processes.  It  is  the  only 
major  country  in  the  frfe  world  which 
does  not  provide  such  patent  protection. 


(2)     LEGAL    LOOPHOLE    CITED    IN    JUSTIFICATION 

Certain  purchasing  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  found  a  loop- 
hole in  Federal  law  that  they  say  per- 
mits them  to  violate  U.S.  patents.  The 
pertinent  statute  provides  that  when- 
ever an  invention  covered  by  a  U.S.  pat- 
ent is  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
the  United  States,  without  license  of  the 
owner  thereof  or  lawful  right  to  use  or 
manufacture  the  same,  the  patent  own- 
er's remedy  shall  be  by  action  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
(28U.S.C.  1498.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  situation 
the  patent  owner  does  not  have  his  pri- 
mary patent  right  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Federal  Government's  violation  of  his 
patent  rights.  The  patent  owner  can- 
not obtain  an  injunction  from  the  court, 
even  at  the  end  of  successful  litigation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  patent  holder 
is  limited  in  all  cases  to  the  recovery  of 
damages — court  action  is  expensive, 
compensation  is  long  delayed,  and  ade- 
quate recovery  is  unlikely  since  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  suffered  may  be  very 
difficult  to  establish. 

It  is  unjust  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  what  amounts  to  a 
preferred  position  with  respect  to  its  own 
violation  of  patents  issued  by  it.     The 
legislative    history   of    28    U.S.C.    1498, 
shows  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
statute  as  amended  in  1918  was  intended 
to  insure  the  Federal  Government's  hav- 
ing clear  access  to  inventions  during  war- 
time emergency  situations.    However,  no 
such  limitation  is  expressed  in  the  stat- 
ute and  this  has  offered  a  temptation  to 
purchasing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  violate  U.S.  patents  even  in 
the  absence  of  an  emergency  situation. 
Purchases  of  patented  products  by  the 
Federal    Government    from    unlicensed 
sources  have  by  no  means  been  limited 
to  drug  products,  but  have  extended  to 
the  products  of  many  other  industries 
as  well.    The  net  result  has  been  a  seri- 
ous erosion  of  the  rights  of  U.S.  patent 
owners. 


( 3  )   NO  LOOPHOLE  FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  erosion  of  American  patent  rights 
in  connection  with  Federal  purchases 
now  threatens  to  extend  to  local  govern- 
ments as  well.  While  this  erosion  de- 
pends upon  a  loophole  in  the  law  where 
Federal  purchases  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  such  loophole  whatsoever  for  local 
governments  which  attempt  a  similar 
action.  We  know  of  no  statute  which 
would  permit  infringements  of  U.S. 
patents  by  local  governments  and  no 
statute  preventing  patent  owners  from 
obtaining  court  orders  to  stop  further 
violation  of  their  patent  rights  by  local 
governments,  as  well  as  obtaining  dam- 
ages for  patent  infringement. 

(4)   ATTEMPTED  JUSTIFICATION  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  PATENT  VIOLATIONS 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify 
the  violation  of  U.S.  drug  patents  by 
Government  agencies  on  the  ground  that 
the  prices  quoted  by  suppliers  of  imli- 
censed  foreign-made  drugs  are  lower 
than  those  quoted  by  American  patent 
owners  and  their  licensees. 

Of  course,  patent-infringing,  Italian- 
made  tetracycline  can  be  sold  at  lower 


prices.  The  reasons  why  this  is  so  are 
clear  and  simple.  Unfortimately,  they 
are  also  inconsistent  with  the  demands 
of  the  American  system :  the  Italian  pro- 
ducers of  tetracycline  pay  wages  that 
are  one-fourth  of  the  rates  prevailing  in 
the  United  States;  they  have  had  to  bear 
no  research  costs  for  the  development  of 
tetracycline  or  other  new  drugs;  they 
have  incurred  no  costs  in  developing  the 
market  for  tetracycline  in  this  country 
they  pay  no  Federal,  State,  or  local 
taxes.  In  brief,  they  are  exploiting  a 
readymade  situation. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  prices  quoted  by  Pfizer  to 
Federal  and  local  government  agencies 
on  tetracycline  are  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  prices  quoted  when  the  product 
was  introduced.  Similarly,  Pfizer's  prices 
to  the  trade  generally  have  declined  by 
43  percent.  Even  with  such  substantial 
price  reductions,  Pfizer's  prices  for  tetra- 
cycline products  are  not  as  low  as  those 
for  products  produced  from  patent-in- 
fringing Italian-made  tetracycline. 

(5)  UNLICENSED  FOREIGN-MADE  DRUG  PUS- 
CHASES  ARE  "PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOL- 
ISH" 

The  attempted  justification  for  in- 
fringing Government  purchases  on  the 
ground  that  the  prices  quoted  by  sup- 
pliers of  unlicensed  foreign-made  drugs 
are  lower  ignores  both  the  short-range 
and  long-range  adverse  consequences  of 
these  purchases  to  the  American  econ- 
omy and  can  well  be  characterized  as 
"pennywise  and  pound  foolish." 

Such  purchases  of  unlicensed  Italian- 
made  drugs  can  cause  loss  of  jobs  by 
American  workers;  encourage  additional 
dumping  of  Italian-made  products  in  the 
United  States  at  prices  lower  than  those 
charged  in  the  regular  Italian  market; 
discourage  American  drug  research ;  hurt 
the  unfavorable  American  balance  of  in- 
ternational payments;  and  reduce  tax 
revenues  for  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal governments.  Each  of  these  adverse 
consequences  will  now  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

(A)     LOSS  OF  JOBS  BY  AMERICAN  LABOR 

Purchases  of  unlicensed  foreign-made 
drugs  by  Federal  and  local  government 
agencies  cannot  help  but  adversely  af- 
fect American  workers.  The  reduction 
in  sales  volume  represented  by  these  pur- 
chases and  the  further  patent  violations 
they  encoui-age  have  already  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  jobs  by  American  workers, 
and  this  job  loss  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease. To  this  must  be  added  the  so- 
called  economic  multiplier  effect — the 
further  jobs  these  wage  earners  would 
have  created  for  other  workers  by  spend- 
ing their  wages. 

General  production  costs  in  Italy  are 
lower  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  recalled,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  very  substantial  difference  be- 
tween wage  rates  in  this  country  and  in 
Italy — that  wages  in  Italy  are  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  those  paid  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  effect  of  ex- 
tensive purchasing  of  Italian-made 
drugs  for  use  in  the  United  States  is  to 
displace  highly  paid  American  workers 
with  low  paid  Italian  workers. 
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(B)  DUMPING    OF    ITALIAN-MADE    PRODUCTS 

ENCOURAGED 

The  term  "dumping"  applies  to  the 
practice  of  making  sales  for  export  to 
another  country  at  lower  prices  than 
those  charged  for  the  same  product  in 
the  home  market.  Dmnping  is  a  form 
of  price  discrimination  and  unfair  com- 
petition generally  condemned  in  inter- 
national trade  in  the  free  world. 

Prices  on  tetracycline  products  to 
large  government  hospitals  in  Italy  are 
over  twice  the  prices  offered  to  the  U.S. 
Govei-nment  for  unlicensed  foreign- 
made  tetracycline.  Having  no  stake  in 
the  U.S.  market  and  having  spent 
nothing  to  develop  this  market, 
Italian  suppliers  have  no  hesitancy  in 
selling  tetracycline  for  the  U.S.  market 
at  dumping  prices. 

(C)  AMERICAN  DRUG  RESEARCH  DISCOURAGED 

The  American  prescription  drug  in- 
dustry is  characterized  by  unusually 
high  research  expenditures.  From  the 
time  a  promising  compound  is  first 
spotted  in  a  research  laboratory  until 
the  time  it  may  finally  be  marketed, 
several  years  of  work  are  likely  to  be  in- 
volved. The  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  single  new  drug  has  been 
estimated  to  average  $6  million  by  Dr. 
Austin  Smith,  president  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  on  April  8,  1964. 

Money  is,  of  course,  spent  on  promis- 
ing new  drugs  which  are  ultimately  dis- 
carded and  never  reach  the  market 
for  one  reason  or  another.  For  the  drug 
industi-y  as  a  whole,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  has  said  that 
the  odds  are  more  than  6.000  to  1  that 
a  newly  discovered  drug  will  never  reach 
the  market.  In  spite  of  these  odds,  the 
American  drug  industry  has  nevertheless 
gained  over  340  new  drugs  from  1941 
through  1962,  and  these  drugs  have  saved 
millions  of  lives. 

Comparisons  of  deaths  from  several 
diseases  between  the  year  1935,  when  the 
United  States  had  a  population  of  127 
million  persons,  and  1962,  when  there 
were  187  million  persons,  are  significant. 
In  1935,  70,000  people  in  the  United 
States  died  of  tuberculosis;  in  1962,  fewer 
than  10,000.  More  than  100,000  Ameri- 
cans died  of  pneumonia  and  influenza  in 
1935;  in  1962.  about  61,000.  Syphilis  took 
the  Uves  of  almost  20,000  in  1935;  in 
1962,  fewer  than  3,000.  More  than  4 
million  Americans  living  today  would  be 
dead  if  the  1937  death  rate  had  con- 
tinued. 

The  American  system  is  strengthened 
by  its  patent  structure,  provided  for  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  advance  science 
by  protecting  inventors.  More  dnigs 
have  been  discovered  in  the  United  States 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  patent 
system  than  in  any  other  country.  Italy, 
with  no  product  or  process  patent  pro- 
tection in  the  drug  field,  has  produced  no 
important  drug  discoveries. 

Expensive  as  it  is,  drug  research  is  no 
dispensable  luxury.  It  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  an  industry  devoted  to  saving 
lives  and  promoting  health.  Further 
vital  discoveries  undoubtedly  will  be 
made  as  intensive  industrial  medical  re- 


search continues.  To  diminish  the 
sources  of  funds  for  its  support  would 
be  a  distinct  disservice  to  humanity. 

(D)  AMERICAN    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

ADVERSELY     AFFECTED 

While  this  country's  overall  balance- 
of-payments  situation  has  reportedly 
been  somewhat  alleviated,  this  remains 
a  serious  problem  which  deservedly  con- 
tinues to  r€ceive  intense  attention  in 
Washington.  The  purchase  of  foreign- 
made  drugs  and  other  products  and  their 
importation  to  the  United  States  for  use 
in  violation  of  U.S.  patents  should  be 
more  carefully  scrutinized  for  their  di- 
rect and  adverse  impact  upon  our  vm- 
favorable  international  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation. 

(E)  AMERICAN    TAX    REVENUES    REDUCED 

What  the  overall  loss  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  is  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  Government's  practice  of 
pm-chasing  foreign-made  drugs  and 
other  products  from  unlicensed  sources 
for  use  here  in  violation  of  U.S.  patents 
cannot  be  precisely  estimated;  nor  can 
the  extent  of  loss,  should  the  practice  be- 
come more  widespread,  be  accurately 
predicted.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
loss  in  taxes  has  been  substantial  and 
that  if  this  practice  continues  and 
spreads  to  local  governments,  such  losses 
will  increase. 

Purchases  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  of  products  made  in  the 
United  States  put  money  to  work  within 
this  country  and  produce  tax  revenues 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. When  products  made  abroad 
are  purchased  from  a  foreign  company, 
no  such  tax  revenue  is  generated. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Pfizer  has  paid 
more  than  112  millions  of  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  as  well  as  additional 
millions  of  dollars  for  ^tate  and  local 
taxes.  Other  American  drug  companies 
have  paid  comparable  amounts  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes.  Pursuit  of 
a  policy  which  would  diminish  these  tax 
revenues  would  be  indeed  shortsighted. 

(6)    DISCOVERY   AND   LICENSING   OF  TETRACYLINE 

The  discovery  and  development  of 
tetracycline,  one  of  the  drugs  now  being 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  unlicensed  Italian  sources,  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  "risks  and  rewards" 
of  pharmaceutical  industry  research. 

It  originally  stemmed  from  an  attempt 
by  Pfizer  scientists  to  determine  the 
chemical  structure  of  the  then  existing 
broad  spectrum  antibiotics,  oxytetra- 
cycline  and  chlortetracycline. 

For  over  2  years,  a  team  of  seven 
Pfizer  chemists — joined  by  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Woodward  of  Harvard  University,  co- 
discoverer  in  1944  of  the  synthesis  of 
quinine,  and  in  1951  of  one  of  the  major 
steps  in  the  total  synthesis  of  cortisone — 
worked  to  determine  the  structures  of 
these  two  compounds.  This  long  and  ex- 
pensive research  work  ultimately  led  to 
the  discovery  of  tetracycline  by  one  of 
the  Pfizer  chemists  and  the  filing  of  a 
patent  application  on  tetracycline  in  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 

Following  two  Patent  Office  interfer- 
ence proceedings,  the  basic  pioneer 
patent  on  tetracycline  was  issued  to 
Pfizer.     Pfizer  has  granted  licenses  on 


tetracycline  to  four  companies:  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid  Co.,  Lederle  Laboratories; 
Bristol  Laboratories,  Inc.;  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Chemical  Co.,  Squibb;  and  the  Up- 
john Co. 

It  is  a  violation  of  this  tetracycline 
patent  for  anyone  to  make,  use,  or  sell 
tetracycline  in  the  United  States  with- 
out a  license,  and  a  subsequent  reseller 
or  viser  of  unlicensed  tetracycline  also 
violates  this  patent. 

(7)    LITIGATION   INVOLVING  TETRACYCLINE 

In  1958.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion issued  a  complaint  against  Pfizer 
and  its  licensees,  containing  antitrust 
charges,  principally  relating  to  tetracy- 
cline. After  extensive  hearings  covering 
more  than  11.000  pages  of  testimony  and 
8,000  pages  of  documents,  the  hearing 
examiner,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff,  cleared  Pfizer 
and  its  licensees  of  all  the  charges  and 
ordered  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed. 
He  held  that  the  discovery  of  tetracy- 
cline was  patentable;  that  false  or  mis- 
leading information  was  not  submitted 
to  the  Patent  Office;  that  Pfizer's  tetra- 
cycline patent  is  valid;  that  the  licenses 
issued  by  Pfizer  under  this  patent  are 
valid;  and  that  there  was  no  agreement 
or  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  and  no  at- 
tempt to  monopolize. 

This  decision  was  appealed  by  the 
Commission  attorneys  to  the  full  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  in  Au- 
gust 1963  reversed  the  hearing  examiner 
in  part.  The  Commission  did  not  pass 
upon  the  vahdity  of  Pfizer's  tetracycline 
patent,  but  it  did,  among  other  things, 
order  Pfizer  to  grant  additional  royalty- 
bearing  hcenses  under  its  patent  to  do- 
mestic applicants.  Pfizer  has  appealed 
this  order  to  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, strongly  contesting  any  require- 
ment tAiat  Pfizer  grant  additional 
licenses,  and  has  not  granted  any  addi- 
tional licenses.  The  order  will  never  be- 
come effective  unless  it  is  affirmed  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

Pfizer's  tetracycUne  patent  was  not 
held  invalid  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Indeed,  the  validity  of  this 
patent  is  not  an  issue  in  any  litigation 
between  Pfizer  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Pfizer  has  instituted  suit  for  infrmge- 
ment  of  its  tetracycline  patent  against 
all  companies  preparing  tetracyclme 
dosage  forms  in  the  United  States  from 
unlicensed  ItaUan-made  bulk  tetracy- 
cline. The  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  is  now  being  ap- 
pealed to  the  Federal  court,  does  not 
affect  Pfizer's  right  to  coi^inue  to  en- 
force its  tetracycline  patent  against  in- 
fringers. 

In  August  1961,  an  antitrust  suit  was 
filed  by  the  Federal  Government  against 
Pfizer  and  others  in  the  Federal  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
charging  that  the  defendants  had  con- 
spired to  restrain  trade,  monopolize  anti- 
biotic production  and  sales,  and  fix  prices. 
These  charges  were  similar  to  those  as- 
serted in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
antibiotics  litigation  and  contained  noth- 
ing new.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  filing  of  this  suit  was  merely  a 
presentation  of  charges,  not  the  decision 
of  a  court.   We  have  denied  the  charges, 
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we  are  vigorously  contesting  them,  and 
we  are  confident  of  ultimate  vindication. 

(8)      THEFT     OF     TETRACYCLINE     CULTURES     AND 
PROCESS     INFORMATION 

In  January  1964,  a  decision  was  made 
in  a  civil  suit  in  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  instituted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid  Co..  a  Pfizer  licensee,  in- 
volving the  theft  from  that  company  by 
one  or  more  of  its  ex-employees,  of  cul- 
tures and  process  information  pertain- 
ing to  three  broad  spectrum  antibiotics — 
tetracycline,  chloretetracycline,  and  de- 
methylchlortetracycline.  The  court  found 
that  several  Italian  companies  had  re- 
ceived delivery  of  confidential  tetra- 
cycline process  information  and  had  also 
received  delivei-y  of  tetracycline  cultures 
stolen  from  American  Cyanamid  Co. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
several  individuals  are  under  Federal  in- 
dictment in  New  York  for  transporting 
to  Italy  stolen  tetracycline  cultures  and 
for  conspiracy,  three  of  whom  have 
pleaded  guilty.  While  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  were  involved  in  this  violation  of 
law  can  be  punished,  many  of  the  Italian 
companies  which  received  delivery  of  the 
confidential  tetracycline  process  infor- 
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mation  and  stolen  cultures  are  producing 
and  marketing  tetracycline.  Tetracy- 
cline produced  by  these  companies  is 
continuing  to-  find  its  way  into  the 
American  market  through  firms  which 
prepare  tetracycline  dosage  forms  here 
from  bulk  material  supplied  by  such 
companies. 

(9)     IMPORTANT   ISSUE   AT    STAKE 

There  is  an  important  issue  at  stake 
in  the  matter  of  governmental  purchases 
of  foreign-made  drugs  for  use  here  in 
violation  of  U.S.  patents.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  provided  a  strong 
patent  system  for  the  precise  purpose  of 
encouraging  long  and  expensive  research 
work  of  the  very  type  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  tetracycline.  We  cannot 
stand  aside  while  erosion  occurs  to 
patent  rights  which  help  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
important  medical  research,  the  kind  of 
research  that  has  made  the  United 
States  the  world  leader  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  lifesaving  products. 

Tffe  issue  here  goes  far  beyond  Pfizer's 
patent  rights  on  tetracycline.  If  local 
governments  and  others  are  allowed  to 
violate  drug  patents  with  impunity,  they 


will  be  encouraged  to  violate  any  and 
all  patents.  This  may  well  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  research  in  many 
other  industries,  as  well  as  in  the  phar- 
maceutical industry. 

Finally,  we  can  emphatically  state  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  drug  research;  if 
we  are  to  pay  American  wage  scales;  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  sales  and  marketing 
organization  to  promote   the  fruits  of 
Pfizer  research  in  keen  competition  with 
others  in  our  industry  in  a  free  enter- 
prise system;  if  we  are  to  pay  significant 
sums  by  way  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes — if  we  are  to  do  all  of  these  things, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year's  activity 
turn  over  a  little  better  than  4  cents  to 
our  shareholders  for  every  dollar  of  sales, 
we  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  antibiotic   pirates  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  development  of  a  drug 
and  find  their  haven  in  a  country  that 
does  not  give  any  recognition  to  drug 
patents,  who  pay  wages  and  offer  work- 
ing conditions  which  are  substandard  in 
comparison  to  those  in  this  country,  and 
finally,  who  contribute  nothing  in  the 
way  of  taxes  to  support  our  democratic 
institutions. 
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TlESD.AY,  M.\RCH  30,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  G.  Ousley  Brown,  Cove  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Let  us  invoke  God's  blessing. 

Almighty  God.  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords,  from  whom  comes  all  power  and 
dominion  in  heaven  and  earth;  most  sin- 
cerely do  we  beseech  Thee  to  look  with 
favor  upon  these  servants,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
goodness,    and    truth.      So    rule    their 
hearts,  and   bless  their  endeavors  and 
deliberations,  that  law  and  order,  justice 
and  peace  may  everywhere  prevail. 

Preserve  us  from  public  calamities; 
from  pestilence  and  regrettable  crisis; 
from  war  and  private  conspiracies,  and 
sordid  rebellions.  May  we,  by  Thy  holy 
direction,  be  kept  from  national  sins  and 
crippling  corruption. 

Make  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  strong  and  great  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  righteous- 
ness. 

We  beseech  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  direct  these  chosen  leaders  so  that 
their  corporate  actions  may  bring  bless- 
ings to  our  Nation  and  to  all  peoples  and 
to  the  praise  of  Thy  holy  name. 

We  humbly  ask  and  pray  for  Thy 
divine  direction  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without  s.  looo.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Juiv  29 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of  title 
the  House  of  the  following  titles:  ^°    movable    property    to    agencies    which 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent     resolution     ^     ^^^^  operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
authorlze  the  printing  of  additional  copieV  llid  nd,LTri»w  ff  .^°''''^  '^"''^"^  municipal 
Of   House   Document   No.    103    of   the   86th^-^?  *??"f 'i^^  ^""^,*^°""= 
Congress;  '^^  1*°^.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Middle 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Amngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas; 

H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  inaugural  addresses  from  President  Wash- 
ington to  President  Johnson,  and  providing 
for  additional  copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  tributes  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Sir  Winston  Churchill; 

H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  study  of  compensation  and  assistance 
for  persons  affected  by  real  property  ac- 
quisition in  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  publication  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Stete  white  pa- 
per relating  to  North  Vietnam's  campaign 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam  (Department  of 
State  publication  No.  7839). 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Document  No. 
103  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  390.  An  act  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  appli- 
cable to  certain  nonproflt  organizations; 


Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo 
Indian  lands;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 
and  Local  Governments— Supplement.  Jan-i 
uary  4.  1965."  1 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-271,  had  appointed  Mr.  Jackson  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States-Puerto 
Rico  Conmiission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Anderson,  resigned. 


THE  LATE  HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  passing  yesterday  of  our 
former  colleague  from  Illinois,  Noah  M. 
Mason.  I  have  lost  one  of  the  finest 
friends  anyone  could  possibly  have.  And 
I  know  this  loss  is  shared  by  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Noah  exemplifies  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  these  United  States  of 
America  is  the  land  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. He  was  bom  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales,  July  19,  1882.  He  came 
here  at  the  age  of  6  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  La  Salle,  111. 
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His  parents  knew,  and  their  son  Noah 
knew,  that  anyone  who  diligently 
worked  to  improve  himself  would  find  op- 
portunity without  limit.  After  finishing 
public  schools,  he  attended  Dixon  Col- 
lege and  graduated  from  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  which  is  in  my 
district. 

He  became  a  teacher  and  subsequently 
principal  of  schools  at  Oglesby,  111.  Prom 
1908  to  1936  he  served  as  superintendent 
of  schools.  And  during  this  period,  from 
1918  to  1926,  he  also  served  as  city  com- 
missioner of  Oglesby. 

The  people  of  the  area  saw  in  Noah 
Mason  what  we  in  Congress  saw  in  him — 
a  man  of  high  principle,  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, a  man  with  convictions  and  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  They  elected 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  State  sen- 
ate. After  serving  there  for  6  years, 
from  1930  to  1936,  tliey  elected  him  to 
the  Congress.  He  served  here  with  dis- 
tinction for  26  years,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1963. 

His  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  particularly  as  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  be- 
yond measure.  He  was  endowed  with 
an  analytical  mind.  Time  and  time 
again  he  would  take  the  fioor  of  the 
House  to  pierce  through  all  manner  of 
technicalities  and  present  the  basic  is- 
sue to  be  resolved.  He  could  reduce  the 
most  complicated  matter  to  the  terms 
all  could  readily-  understand.  He  was 
a  teacher  by  profession  and,  indeed, 
while  serving  in  this  body  he  taught  us 
many  things  about  taxes. 

Noah  Mason  also  exemplies  what  we 
mean  when  we  refer  to  someone  as  be- 
ing a  "rugged  individualist."  That  does 
not  mean  he  was  uncooperative.  No 
one  could  be  more  cooperative,  more 
willing  to  help  and  to  obtain  unity  of 
purpose  and  effort.  He  was  a  "rugged 
individualist"  in  the  sense  that  he  stood 
firm  for  what  he  believed,  however  great 
the  opposition.  He  never  concerned 
himself  with  the  political  consequences 
to  himself  for  the  position  he  took  on  any 
issue.  No  man  has  served  in  this  Con- 
gress who  was  more  forthright  and 
more  outspoken.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  he  was  held  in  such  high  regard 
by  all  of  us  who  have  served  with  him. 

A  good  illustration  of  Noah's  "rugged 
individualism"  was  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  July  he  would  return  to  his  dis- 
trict whether  Congress  had  adjourned 
or  not.  He  took  the  position  that  inas- 
much as  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1947  provided  for  adjourrmient  by 
July  31  that  was  the  day  to  adjourn. 
And  so  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  words  ade- 
quate to  express  the  loss  I  feel  with  the 
passing  of  Noah  Mason.  At  the  age  of 
83  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has  called  him 
to  his  great  reward. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family.    I  share  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Noah  Mason  had  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  a  number  of  years  before  I  ai-- 
rived,  but  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  learn 


to  know  of  his  many  superb  qualities,  to 
appreciate  his  great  character,  his  in- 
dividuality, and  his  integrity.  All  of  us 
who  served  with  him,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  quickly  realized  that  he  was 
a  person  of  deep  conviction  and  complete 
frankness.  Although  at  times  Noah  Ma- 
son seemed  brusque  and  unapproachable 
in  reality  he  was  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate colleague.  He  was  a  most  con- 
structive influence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  left  a  record  of  high  achievement. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  all  of  us 
felt  very  strongly  that  he  left  us,  and  it  is 
with  deeper  regret  we  learned  yesterday 
of  his  passing.  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  expressing  my  sorrow  on  his 
passing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Noah  Mason  and  I  developed  a  very 
close  friendship  which  I  valued  very 
much  during  our  years  of  service  in  this 
body  together.  He  was  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  Members  of  this  body,  a  dedi- 
cated legislator,  and  with  an  intense  love 
for  our  country. 

He  was  one  of  the  Members  who,  born 
abroad,  came  to  America  and  recognized 
and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  exist  under  American  institutions  of 
government. 

Noah  Mason  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions, a  man  who  served  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  convictions  he  had,  and 
while  we  were  in  disagreement  at  times 
in  connection  with  the  outlook  on  legis- 
lation brought  before  this  body,  I 
thoroughly  respected  his  views  because  I 
knew  he  sincerely  entertained  his  views. 
In  disagreement  we  had  a  profound  re- 
spect one  for  the  other. 

He  was  a  man  of  intense  mind  in 
can-ying  out  his  duty,  but  a  man  with  a 
sweet  temperament,  a  man  who  while  he 
fought  hard,  he  fought  impersonally  and 
with  an  understanding  mind.  He  was 
one  who  had  a  love  of  his  fellow  man,  a 
man  who  in  his  relationships  to  other  hu- 
man beings  possessed  a  mind  that  was  an 
inspiration  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  very  deep  affec- 
tion and  attachment  for  Noah  Mason. 
The  question  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment is  not  involved  in  my  mind  in  our 
friendship.  For  him  I  entertained  a  deep 
feeling  of  respect  and  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois in  the  sorrow  felt  by  the  Illinois 
delegation  and  by  those  who  served  with 
Noah  Mason  in  this  body  in  the  passing 
on  of  our  dear  and  beloved  late  friend. 

To  Mrs.  Mason  and  her  beloved  ones  I 
extend  the  profound  sympathy  of  both 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  myself. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
ReidJ. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Noah  Mason  and  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mason  and 
family. 


I  have  always  admired  and  respected 
Mr.  Mason  tremendously,  and  his  dem- 
onstrated courage  to  stand  by  his  con- 
victions has  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
me  as  I  have  represented  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  since  his 
retirement.  He  was  truly  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  devoted  his  entire  adult  life  to 
selfless  and  dedicated  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  his  fellow  man — in  the  educa- 
tional field  for  33  years,  in  the  Illinois 
State  Senate,  and  finally  as  Member  of 
Congress  for  26  years,  1937  through  1962. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  principle  and 
stood  by  his  convictions  without  fal- 
tering. 

Mr.  Mason  once  told  me  that  he  took 
great  pride  in  his  lung  power.  He  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  was  ever  able  to  speak  on  the 
House  floor  and  be  heard  without  using 
a  microphone — and  he  never  hesitated  to 
use  that  lung  power  to  speak  out  on 
issues  in  which  he  felt  strongly  and  to 
support  a  cause  which  he  felt  was  right 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  his  Nation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
grief  and  the  gratitude  of  everyone  in  the 
15th  District  whom  he  served  conscien- 
tiously and  faithfully  for  so  many  years. 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 
leck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my  old 
and  dear  friend,  Noah  Mason,  for  whom 
I  had  a  deep  and  real  and  sincere  affec- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  here  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  well  will  remember  Noah 
Mason  as  an  outspoken  champion  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  As  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  he  waged  a  cotistant  war  on 
what  he  considered  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  conduct  of  Government. 

Proud  of  his  Welsh  ancestry,  the  Noah 
Mason  I  knew  was  fiercely  proud,  too, 
of  his  adopted  country.  He  was  a  fighter 
and  a  rugged  American  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

But  you  did  not  have  to  scratch  Noah 
Mason  very  deep  to  find  that  he  was, 
above  all,  a  gentle  person,  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  everyone. 

It  was  my  privilege,  on  at  least  two 
occasions,  to  visit  his  home  territory  back 
in  Illinois  and  to  address  testimonial 
dinners  given  for  our  late  colleague  by 
his  loyal  and  devoted  friends. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  most  obvious 
that  Noah  Mason  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  people  who  elected  him 
as  their  Representative  time  after  time, 
even  as  he  was  loved  and  respected  by 
those  of  us  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  knew  him. 

Noah  Mason  lived  a  rich  and  reward- 
ing life.  Even  before  he  began  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  he  had  given  33 
years  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  him  reti?e  from  the 
Congress,  but  after  well  over  a  half  cen- 
tury of  service  to  his  fellow  men,  Noah 
Mason  had  well  earned  a  respite  from 
his  labors. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure 
you  do,  the  Noah  Mason  who  sat  right 
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in  that  particular  seat.  He  had  rather 
preempted  that  place.  Nobody  dared 
take  it  away  from  him  on  any  occasion 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  well  do  I  remember  his  alert  re- 
sponse time  after  time  on  matters  of 
great  consequence  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  with. his  passing,  I  have  lost  a  great 
friend,  the  country  has  lost  a  great 
statesman,  and  his  State  has  lost  an  able 
representative. 

To  all  of  his  family,  I  express  my  deep 
sympathy. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois  [Mr.  AndsrsonJ. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  is  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House  as  well  as  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  expressing  our 
deep  regret  on  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague.  Noah  Mason.  I  had  known 
of  him  and  knew  him  personally  for  a 
long  time  before  I  came  to  this  House 
because  for  a  number  of  years,  I  think 
prior  to  1954,  he  had  represented  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  old 
12th  District  of  Illinois,  which  included 
Rockford,  111.,  my  home  community.  So 
he  leaves  many  dear  and  devoted  friends 
in  that  city. 

Noah  Mason  was  often  referred  to  as 
an  arch  conservative,  and  I  suppose  that 
he  did  meet  the  commonly  accepted  defi- 
nition of  that  term.  He  was  a  truly  out- 
standing exponent  of  a  consei-vative 
philosophy  of  government.  Yet,  that 
term  alone  does  not  begin  to  describe 
adequately  his  seiTice  in  this  Chamber 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
believed  in  economy  in  Government  and 
he  practiced  what  he  preached.  He  con- 
stantly urged  in  this  House,  and  I  heard 
him  on  many  occasions,  and  so  did  many 
of  you  who  are  present,  the  virtues  of 
national  thrift,  and  we  heard  his  solemn 
warning  about  the  dangers  of  a  prof- 
ligate fiscal  policy. 

Noah  Mason  was  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues as  a  hard  working  and  effective 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  He  was  respected 
even  by  those  who  did  not  entertain  his 
views.  Tlie  record  of  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  record  of  a  distinguished 
public  servant  who  stood  steadfastly  and 
courageously  for  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Mason  and  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
distinguished  colleague,  Noah  Mason, 
and  I  took  our  oaths  of  office  as  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
first  time  on  the  same  day.  Thereafter 
he  and  I  served  together  on  the  same 
committee  for  10  years,  until  that  com- 
mittee on  claims  was  absorbed  by  the 
great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act.  I  was  fortunate  later  to 
renew  my  association  with  him  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means.     I    think,    therefore,    Mr. 


Speaker  that  I  served  intimately  with 
him  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  came  to  know  him  well  and  to  respect 
him  deeply.  He  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee meetings,  and,  of  course,  to  this 
Chamber,  a  keen  and  perceptive  mind 
which  was  a  tremendous  asset  when  ex- 
plaining his  strong  convictions.  While 
we  seldom  agreed  politically,  in  the  words 
of  our  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  never  disagree- 
able. And  I  believe  that  he  felt  that 
I  reciprocated  in  kind.  This  was  typical 
of  the  relationship  that  Noah  Mason 
had  with  most  Members  of  this  House. 

This  Nation  will  always  require  legisla- 
tors with  the  stature  of  Noah  Mason  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  The  cour- 
age of  one's  convictions  is  essential  to 
proper  exposition  of  the  legislative  prob- 
lems that  face  any  great  nation.  Every- 
one knew  exactly  where  he  stood  on 
everything  and  everyone  knew  exactly 
how  he  voted  on  difficulties  issues  be- 
cause he  never  shirked  his  obligation  to 
record  his  convictions.  I  shall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  miss  him  a  great  deal  as  will 
the  Members  who  value  these  fine  at- 
tributes of  character  in  their  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deep 
sympathy. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  had  the  high 
and  unusual  privilege  of  serving  in  this 
body  with  Noah  Mason.  I  learned  to 
know  him  intimately  and  well.  Born  in 
Wales,  every  fiber  and  sinew  of  his  body 
was  completely  American  and  he  gave  to 
this  country  and  to  this  Republic  a  de- 
votion that  few  American-born  citizens 
have  ever  been  able  to  give. 

Noah  Mason  was  a  man  of  conviction, 
and  of  strong  beliefs.  There  are  those 
in  the  House  who  may  have  disagreed 
with  him  at  times  on  some  of  the  posi- 
tions he  took  on  the  important  issues  of 
the  day.  But  no  one  ever  questioned  his 
integrity  or  where  he  stood  on  any  of  the 
important  issues  which  came  before  this 
body.  Instead,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI,  has  pointed  out, 
he  sat  here  in  front  of  where  I  stand  for 
many,  many  years,  and  always  that  voice 
of  Noah's  rang  out  like  a  trumpet  sound 
to  inspire,  if  you  please,  some  of  those 
Members  who  were  weaker  of  heart  and 
of  lesser  courage  than  he.  He  always 
took  his  stand  for  good  government,  for 
sound  fiscal  policy,  for  the  things  in 
which  he  believed  and  in  which  he  con- 
vinced many  of  us  we  should  also  believe. 

Noah  Mason  helped  to  write  American 
history.  He  helped  to  make  it.  He  will 
go  down  in  the  pages  of  time,  so  far  as 
this  House  is  concerned,  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  who  has  served  in  this 
body  since  its  inception. 

I  join  with  all  the  others  in  extending 
to  his  family  my  deepest  sympathy. 
With  his  passing  not  only  they,  be  we, 
and  the  American  people  generally,  have 
suffered  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  former  Congressman  Noah  M. 
Mason,  who  served  as  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  15th  District  of  Illi- 
nois for  26  years,  marks,  in  a  sense,  the 
passing  of  an  era  which  he  represented. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Congress- 
man Mason  for  many  years  as  a  public 
leader  and  as  a  friend.  In  representing 
what  was  formerly  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  he  included 
among  his  constituents  the  residents  of 
Boone  County,  now  part  of  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve. 

In  stating  that  Congressman  Mason's 
passing  witnesses  the  passing  of  an  era, 
I  address  myself  principally  to  his  basic 
philosophy  of  government  in  which  he 
adhered  rigidly  to  the  vitality  and  the 
authority  of  the  local  community  and 
the  State.  His  voice  in  this  Chamber 
was  unrelenting  in  opposition  to  the 
steady  growth  of  national  authority  and 
power. 

Congressman  Mason's  earlier  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  and  in  local  and  State 
government  before  his  arrival  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  provided  him  with  the  back- 
ground of  experience  'and  confidence  in 
local  government  which  contributed  to 
the  development  of  his  philosophy. 

Notwithstanding  that  Congressman 
Mason  worked  assiduously  against  the 
tide  of  Federal  expansion  and  growth, 
his  voice  brought  balance  and  moderation 
to  the  legislative  enactments  as  they  oc- 
curred during  his  26  years  in  this  House. 

In  addition  to  his  great  contributions 
to  our  Nation,  Mr.  Mason  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  those  who  knew  him 
in  this  Chamber  and  throughout  the 
land. 

In  joining  with  others  on  this  occasion 
to  bereave  his  passing,  I  want  also  to  ex- 
tend sympathy  to  his  widow,  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Noah  Mason  was  about  my  age  and  Noah 
was  so  bouyant  and  full  of  bounce  and 
vigor  that  I  expected  him  to  outlive  me 
many  years  as  well  as  many  much 
younger.  When  I  learned  yesterday  that 
he  was  gone,  the  world  in  which  I  live 
was  narrowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  now  that  I  should 
speak  for  one  who  no  longer  is  with  us 
in  the  flesh,  the  late  beloved  dean  of  our 
delegation,  Tom  O'Brien. 

Noah  Mason  and  Tom  O'Brien  had 
different  political  philosophies  but  they 
were  of  the  same  type  of  character  and 
they  were  bound  together  by  ties  of 
mutual  respect  and  warm  affection. 
Never  did  Tom  O'Brien  break  his  word. 
Never  did  Noah  Mason  break  his  word. 

Noah  Mason  lived  by  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  which 
he  came  as  a  child  from  his  native  Wales, 
and  to  the  welfare  and  glory  of  which  he 
gave  a  long  lifetime  of  dedicated  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
the  entire  Illinois  Democratic  delegation 
in  saying  that  we  are  heartbroken  at  the 
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death  of  Noah  Mason.  To  his  widow 
and  children  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Noah 
Mason  was  one  of  the  very  first  persons 
I  met  when  I  first  arrived  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1961. 

In  many  ways  he  was  like  a  father  to 
me,  and  helped  to  ease  those  early  days 
when  I  badly  needed  guidance,  advice, 
and  encouragement. 

On  several  occasions  Mr.  Mason  re- 
ferred to  me — acknowledging  the  fre- 
quency with  which  we  voted  together — 
as  Noah  Mason,  Jr.  To  me,  this  was  a 
cherished  compliment. 

His  warm  friendly  manner  and  his 
steady  consistent  good  humor  were  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  idealism,  rugged  character,  and 
unflinching  courage.  He  was  cut  from 
the  good  rock  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  he  sei-ved  his  country  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my  friend 
and  foi-mer  colleague,  the  Honoralsle 
Noah  Mason. 

No  Member  of  the  House  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  dis- 
played more  consistency,  deeper  convic- 
tion, or  greater  courage.  Noah  Mason 
never  wavered  in  a  position  which  he 
thought  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  he  represented  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation. 

The  House  lost  an  outstanding  Repre- 
sentative when  he  retired  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  join  in  extending  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
death  of  our  most  distinguished  former 
member,  Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois.  Those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  recognized  him  as  an  extremely 
dedicated  legislator  who,  throughout  his 
entire  service,  fought  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government. 

Noah  Mason  was  especially  recognized 
in  Illinois  as  a  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  long  career  enhanced  the  effec- 
tiveness and  dignity  of  the  Congress. 

Noah  Mason  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
seiTative  political  principles.  He  was 
also  known  to  us  as  a  wonderful  human 
being  with  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor 
and  with  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man.  He  was  an  extremely 
valuable  member  of  the  Ways  and  Mean's 
Committee  and  a  rock  of  Gibraltar  in 
support  of  sound  principles  in  the  legis- 
lative area  covered  by  his  committee. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  the 
family.  We  miss  Noah  since  he  retired 
less  than  3  years  ago  and  will  always  re- 
member him  as  a  time  friend,  under- 
standing colleague,  and,  above  all,  dedi- 
cated American. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  receive  word  of  the 
passing  from  this  life  of  one  of  our  most 
beloved  former  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Noah  Mason. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Noah 
Mason  in  the  House  for  24  years,  and 
more  particularly,  it  was  my  rare  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  him  perhaps  as  closely 


as  any  Member  because  of  the  respec- 
tive positions  which  we  held  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  as  chairman 
and  ranking  member  for  a  period  of 
several  years. 

Mr.  Mason  was  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved individuals  who  ever  sat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.     His  Welsh 
humor,  his  disarming  candor,  his  un- 
questioned integrity,  his  high  personal 
standards,  his  Rock  of  Gibraltar  char- 
acter were  qualities  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us.     We  regretted 
his  decision  at  the  end  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  retire  from  the  House  because 
we  realized  how  his  presence  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  would  be  missed  from 
day  to  day.    We  did  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  him  from  time  to  time  and,  on 
rare  occasions,  he  did  come  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  visit 
with  all  of  us  in  committee.    We  are  all 
saddened  by  his  death  because  men  of 
his  stature  and  men  of  his  stamp  are  few 
and  far  between.    With  the  greatest  of 
sincerity,  I  can  say  that  when  I  received 
this  sad  word,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  began 
to  review  the  significant  contributions 
which  this  great  man  made  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation  and  to  the  work  of  this 
body  over  the  many  years  of  his  service 
here.    They  are  far  too  numerous  to  re- 
late on  this  occasion  but  I  can  assure  you 
they  were  many  in  quantity  and  signifi- 
cant in  quality.    My  deepest  sympathies 
go  to  his  wife,  children,  and  other  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength,  a 
dedicated  American  who  fought  for  those 
principles  which  he  considered  good  for 
the  country.  He  was  a  disciple  of  good 
government.  This  Nation  is  better  off 
because  he  served  here. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  friend.  He  was  hum- 
ble, modest,  and  affable.  Universally  re- 
spected, Noah  had  a  way  of  command- 
ing the  good  will  and  understanding  of 
his  contemporaries.  Since  his  decision 
to  retire  he  has  been  missed.  The  Na- 
tion sorely  needs  more  men  of  his  caliber, 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  side  of  right  and  honor. 

To  his  surviving  widow  and  children 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  life  and  service  of  Noah 
Mason. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  55] 

Ashley  Gibbons  Powell 

Baldwin  Hagan,  Ga.  Bedlln 

Blatnik  Hawkins  Resnlck 

Bonner  Holland  Roosevelt 

Brademas  Hull  Rostenkowskl 

CahlH  Hungate  St  Germain 

Conable  Ichord  Schlsler 

Conyers  Jones,  Ala.  Slsk 

Cooley  Karth  Smith,  Iowa 

Dent  Leggett  Stalbaum 

Dlggs  Love  Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif.  MacGregor  Todd 

Evans,  Colo.  Martin,  Mass.  Toll 

E^'erett  Mathlas  Watklns 

Evlns,  Tenn.  MiUer  Willis 

Fraser  Mink  Wilson, 

Prelinghuysen  O'Neill.  Mass.         Charles  H. 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Pepper 

Gathlngs  Pool 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  'the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Conmiittee  on 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6767)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  one- 
half  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Reifel]  and  one-half  to  be  controlled 
by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE    OF    THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  6767,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  iinan-  We  recommend  a  total  of  about  $277  States  and  it  costs  more  to  build  vessels 

imous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman  million  for  the  Indians.    We  have  a  debt  in  this  country  than  to  buy  them  over- 

from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]  will  be  rec-  that  we  owe  to  the  Indians  which  we  can  seas.    The  current  legislation  is  applica- 

ognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  never  repay.     This  sum  is  only  an  in-  ble  to  all  States  of  the  Union  and  the 

from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]  will  be  stallment  on  the  debt.    If  you  take  into  amount  of  the  subsidy  was  raised  from 

recognized  for  1  hour.    The  Chair  recog-  account  only  the  direct  appropriations,  33  V-j  to  50  percent.    For  this  program,  $5 

nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  this  bill  generates  receipts  of  about  $90  million  is  recommended. 

Mr.  DENTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  million  more  than  the  direct  appropria-  Public  Law  88-379.  approved  July  17, 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  tions  if  Indian  funds  are  excluded.  1964,  provided  for  various  grants  to  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  today  We  prided  om-selves  in  the  last  session  States  for  water  research.  This  bill  pro- 
with  the  1966  appropriation  bill  for  the  of  the  Congress  on  the  fact  that  we  had  vides  $4,425,000  for  that  program  in  1966. 
Interior  Department  and  related  agen-  a  great  record  for  conservation.  We  The  largest  increase  in  this  bill  is  for  the 
cies.  In  handling  this  bill  I  feel  very  said  we  were  going  down  in  history  as  Indians — about  $14  million.  Other  ma- 
much  like  an  intruder  in  view  of  the  fact  a  great  conservation  Congress,  but  con-  jor  items  of  increase  included: 
that   om-   good    friend,    the   gentleman  servation    causes    extra    expense.    We  For  accelerating  the  saline  wa- 

from  Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan,  is  here.    He  passed  legislation  which  required  addi-        ter  researcii  program +$10,235,000 

has  been  chairman  of  this  committee  for  tional.  appropriations,  and  I  will  speak  To  liquidate  additional  obiiga- 
14  years,  and  we  consider  him  "Mr.  of  these  briefly.  The  first  is  one  that  tions  under  the  contract  au- 
Interior"  himself.  Fortunately.  the  does  not  generate  extra  expense — the  thorities  carried  in  the  Fed- 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mike  Kirwan.  has  land  and  water  conservation  fund.  I  erai-Aid  Highway  Act  for 
been  on  our  committee  and  has  been  a  have  had  a  great  many  people  talk  to  me  diln\^s^^  ^^"^'  ^"^  ^"'  +I1  100  ono 
great  help  in  our  consideration  of  the  about  this  bill.  Income  for  this  fund  p^j.  additional  management"  00.000 
bill,  as  have  been  the  other  m.embers  of  is  derived  from  several  sources.  Bumper  protection,  and  mainte- 
the   committee.    I   want    to  thank  the  stickers  are  sold  for  $7  each.  nance  costs  in  the  National 

other  members  of  the  committee  and  our  They  will  pei-mit   the   owner  of   the        Parks +3.954,000 

staff  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  automobile  and  all  occupants  of  the  car  For  geological  surveys  and  m- 

us  in  considering  this  bUl.  to  enter  all  national  park  and  national  vestigations.  development  of 

We  examined  every  item  in  this  bill  forest  areas.    Then  the  money  received  mineral  resources,  and  coal 

carefuUy  and  critically,  and  I  think  the  from  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  gasoline  for  ForSthauakVdamkge"  to"tiie'    "^^'^^^'^^^ 

amount     proposed     is     the     minimum  motorboats,  goes  into  this  fund  as  well  Alaska  Railroad.-                     +3  000  ooo 

needed  by  the  various  departments  and  as  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  certain  land.  For   additional   requirements 

agencies  that  came  before  our  commit-  The    budget    recommended    that    the  of  the  U.S.  Forest  service, 

tee  to  carry  out  properly  the  variotis  States  match  the  funds  on  a  40  to  60  including  state  and  private 

functions  of  Government.  basis;  that  it,  for  every  $40  contributed        forestry  cooperation.. +8,213,000 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a  good  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  the  States  ^°^  additional  operating  and 

bill.     I  say  this  because  the  amount  of  would  contribute  $60.  research     of     the     Smith- 

funds  recommended  is  not  only  below  The  committee  had  a   great  deal  of        soman  institution +4, 62b. 000 

the  budget  request,  but  is  also  below  the  complaint  about  the  proposed  formula  Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand, 
amount  appropriated  last  year.  Let  me  from  many  people  who  wrote  us  about  the  cuts  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
give  you  some  figures  on  that.  The  it.  and  many  Members  of  Congress  have  mended.  The  largest  item  was  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  direct  appropria-  talked  to  the  committee  about  it.  I  do  construction  of  Indian  schools.  The 
tions  was  $1,102,625,500.  That  was  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  world  budget  provided  for  the  construction  of 
about  $41.5  million  more  than  the  appro-  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  when  three  Indian  schools  at  a  cost  of  about 
priation  last  year.  It  was  a  4-percent  it  passed  this  legislation  that  the  con-  $24  million.  As  far  as  we  could  deter- 
increase.  The  amount  appropriated  last  tributions  would  be  on  a  50  to  50  basis,  mine  there  had  been  no  specific  plan- 
year  was  $1,061,121,270,  including  antici-  The  committee  investigated  this  very  ning  for  these  large  construction  proj- 
pated  pay  act  supplementals.  The  bill  carefully.  There  was  a  good  possibility  ects.  We  applied  to  these  Indian 
we  present  here  today  is  for  $1,045,866,-  that  perhaps  the  more  wealthy  States  schools  the  same  rule  of  constiniction 
300  in  direct  appropriations.  That  is  could  match  on  a  60  to  40  basis  but  it  that  generally  prevails  in  other  construc- 
$15.2  million  below  the  amount  appro-  might  be  a  real  hardship  on  the  poorer  tlon  appropriations.  That  is,  for  the  first 
priated  last  year,  and  is  $56.7  million  States.  So  we  have  recommended  a  50  year,  only  planning  funds  will  be  ap- 
below  the  budget  recommendation.  to  50  formula  for  matching  grants  under  proved.    One  million  one  hundred  thou- 

This  bill  also  includes  appropriation  this  fund.  sand  dollars  was  recommended  for  the 

of  receipts,  borrowing  authorization,  and  The  committee  reduced  by  $15.8  mil-  planning  of  those  three  schools, 

annual  contract  authority.     If  we  in-  lion  the  amount  requested  for  use  by  Then  there  was  a  proposed  construc- 

clude    these,    the    total    of    the    bill  is  the  Federal  Government.    This  sum  was  tion  of  an  Indian  high  school  in  Al- 

$1,200,090,300.     That  is  about  $70  mil-  transferred  to  the  fund  for  assistance  to  buquerque,  N.  Mex.     There  was  a  good 

lion  below  the  budget  request  or  a  reduc-  States;  providing  a  total  of  $90  million  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  propos- 

tion  of  6  percent.     A  particular  merit  State  funds.    There  is  considerable  ad-  al  among  the  local  people  in  Albuquer- 

of  this  bill  is  that  it  will  generate  re-  vantage  in  allotting  these  funds  to  the  que.     They  thought  a  separate  Indian 

ceipts  of  about  $862  million.    That  is  an  States,  because  in  that  way  we  get  two  school  should   not   be   constructed  but 

increase  of  $253  million  over  last  year,  for  one.    They  have  to  match  the  funds,  that  the  Indians  should  be  integrated 

Estimated  receipts  are  about  $183  mil-  and  the  recreation  projects  are  closer  to  within  the  available  public  schools.    The 

hon  below  the  direct  appropriation.  the   people.    The   Federal   Government  budget  estimate  for  this  school  was  about 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  can  use  the  funds  only  to  buy  real  estate.  $13  million.    We  disallowed  that, 

gentleman  yield?  The  States  can  acquire  the  land  and  also  Those  were  the  major  items  of  reduc- 

Mr.  DENTON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  develop  recreation  facilities.  tion  that  we  had.    An  increase  of  $12 ',2 

man  from  Iowa.  Aiiother  item  of  new  legislation  passed  million    was    requested    for    additional 

Mr.  GROSS.     How  much  of  the  al-  last  year  was  a  bill  to  aid  commercial  contract  authority  for  the  helium  pro- 
leged  saving  that  the  gentleman  speaks  fisheries.    The  act  authorized  an  appro-  gram.    This  was  denied, 
of  is  due  to  nonrecurring  costs?  priation  of  $5  million.    The  budget  rec-  The  present  law  authorizes  $47.5  mil- 
Mr.  DENTON.    A  considerable  amount,  ommended  $2  million.    There  was  strong  lion  in  contract  authority. 
Of  course,  all  items  of  construction  are  demand  to  increase  the  funding  for  this  There  are  currently  contracts  with  five 
nom-ecurring  and  we  have  new  items  of  activity  from  $2  to  $5  million.    We  have  companies. 

construction.  So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $4  Under  existing  contracts  we  are  get- 
judge  that  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  ap-  million  for  this  activity.  ting  about  a  100-year  supply  of  helium 
proximately  $34  million  of  the  decrease  There  was  one  other  item  of  new  leg-  and  it  certainly  will  do  no  hai-m  to  de- 
is  due  to  nonrecurring  items.  islation  which  provided  subsidies  for  the  lay  this  request  until  more  experience 

As  I  said,  this  bill  will  generate  re-  construction  of  fishing  vessels.    A  fishing  is  gained  on  what  it  actually  costs  to  pro- 

ceipts  of  $862  million.  vessel  must   be   bought  in   the   United  duce  helium. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram in  which  the  President  is  very  In- 
terested, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommended the  sum  of  $26.5  million. 
That  was  done  on  the  theory  that  legis- 
lation would  be  passed  which  would  ex- 
tend and  enlarge  this  program.  Of 
course,  such  legislation  has  not  as  yet 
been  enacted.  Considering  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  now  pending  for 
this  item,  the  amount  appropriated 
through  this  fiscal  year  will  be  $35  mil- 
lion. There  are  2  more  years  remaining 
under  current  authorization  and  $40  mil- 
lion constitutes  the  remaining  authoriza- 
tion for  this  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommended  $20 
million  this  year,  which  leaves  $20  mil- 
lion available  next  year.  That  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $6.5  million,  and  $10 
million  more  than  last  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
for  which  $1  million  was  budgeted,  we 
did  not  recommend  this  amount  since 
this  Commission  has  not  yet  been  or- 
ganized. We  passed  over  this  item  with- 
out prejudice. 

Likewise,  at  the  request  of  the  Budget 
Bureau,  we  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice the  item  of  $6,500,000  for  transi- 
tional grants  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  recommending 
an  appropriation  of  slightly  over  $1  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
but  this  bill  covers  extensive  activities. 
Activities  under  this  bill  include: 

Conservation  and  administration  of 
464  million  acres  of  public  domain  land 
involving  forest,  range,  mineral,  and 
water  resources. 

Provision  of  educational  assistance, 
facilities,  and  services  to  over  59,000  In- 
dian children  in  Federal  day  and  board- 
ing'schools  and  assistance  to  over  53,000 
Indian  children  in  the  public  schools; 
welfare  and  guidance  services  to  22,000 
needy  Indians;  management  and  pro- 
tection of  nearly  50  million  acres  of  In- 
dian-owned forest  and  range  lands;  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
300  irrigation  systems  serving  about  864,- 
000  acres;  and  maintenance  of  about 
17,000  miles  of  roads  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Management,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  construction  of  facilities,  including 
18,000  miles  of  roads  and  trails  in  218 
national  parks  and  other  areas  compris- 
ing about  26  million  acres  with  an  esti- 
mated 118  million  visitors  in  1966. 

Provision  under  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  topographic  surveys  and  map- 
ping of  the  United  States;  geologic  and 
mineral  resource  surveys  and  mapping; 
water  resources  investigations;  and 
supervision  of  125,000  properties  leased 
for  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  valued  at 
$1.6  billion. 

Conservation,  evaluation,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources  under  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  including  inspection  of 
8,000  coal  mines  and  the  production, 
conservation,  and  sale  of  the  Nation's 
helium. 

The  conduct  of  research,  management, 
and  demonstration  programs  to  conserve 
and  restore  fish  and  v.ildlife  resources 
for  both  recreational  and  commercial  use, 
including  the  operation  and  mainte- 
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nance  of  91  fish  hatcheries  and  315  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  consisting  of  28.8 
million  acres. 

The  management,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  186  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  national  forests,  including  an  esti- 
mated .sale  of  11.4  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  in  1966  with  a  value  of  $132.7 
miUion;  provision  of  recreation  facilities 
for  an  estimated  154  million  visitors; 
grazing  for  6  million  livestock;  and  co- 
operation with  States  in  fire  control,  tree 
planting,  and  forest  management  and 
processing. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  just 
referred  to  the  appropriations  for  the 
health  and  education  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  DENTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  it  would  be  inter- 
esting if  the  gentleman  could  advise  us 
whether  or  not,  if  the  medical  care  bill 
passes  which  will  be  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  very  shortly,  the  Indians  will 
be  included  under  that  medical  care  bill 
and  also  in  view  of  the  education  bill 
which  we  passed  last  week,  whether  they 
are  covered  under  that  bill. 

Mr.  DENTON.  On  the  reservations 
they  are  not.  About  half  of  these  In- 
dians are  in  the  public  schools  and  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  all  these  programs. 
However,  on  the  reservation  they  do  not. 

With  respect  to  the  public  health  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Goverrunent  does  pay 
for  that. 

Mr,  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  would  they  come  under  the  new- 
medical  care  bill? 

Mr.  DENTON.  In  some  instances  they 
may  and  in  some  they  would  not. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  under  this  bill  we  have  about 
$75  million  for  Indian  health  activities 
and  public  service.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $29.4  million  or  almost  40 
percent  since  1960.  It  is  costing  us 
about  $143.61  each  for  health  care  dur- 
ing the  year. 

I  felt  that  if  the  medicare  bill  should 
pass,  we  might  take  a  look  at  this. 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
very  interested  in  that  program  because 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  on  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  we  learned 
that  the  Indians  were  very  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis.  They  had  a  mortality 
rate  far  above  that  of  other  people 
throughout  the  country.  However,  the 
Bureau  has  done.  I  believe,  a  remark- 
able job  in  helping  the  Indians. 

There  is  $100,000  in  this  bill  for  a 
pilot  project  on  mental  health.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The  infant  mor- 
tality rate  has  been  lowered  tremendous- 
ly, especially  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
hospital  and  before  they  have  to  go  home. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  feels  we 
are  making  progress? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  think  we  are  making 
tremendous  progress  so  far  as  the  health 
of  the  Indians  is  concerned. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Along  the  line  of 
the  questioning  developed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  what 
has  been  done  not  only  in  improving  the 
Indian  hospitals  and  their  capacity  to 
care  for  Indian  patients,  but  also  in  the 
sanitation  field.  I  think  in  that  area  the 
program  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  making  elementary  sanitation 
facilities  available  on  trust  land  and  in 
reservation  areas  has  meant  a  tremen- 
dous improvement  in  the  general  welfare 
picture  of  the  Indians. 

It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  im- 
provement in  the  tuberculosis  mortality 
rate,  and  improvement  in  the  infant 
mortality  rate.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
we  particularly  express  appreciation  to 
the  committee. 

I  am  impressed  by  what  the  commit- 
tee is  trying  to  do  to  get  some  orderly 
approach  to  the  construction  problem 
that  we  have  in  connection  with  these 
Indian  schools  and  facilities.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  I  appeared  before 
him  on  behalf  of  a  very  urgently  needed 
dormitory  to  replace  a  dormitory  build- 
ing that  burned  down  at  the  Indian 
school  at  Eufaula,  which  served  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  a  number  of  other 
Indian  tribes  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  We 
had  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the 
members  of  the  committee  who,  I  think, 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
able  members  of  the  great  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  I  note  funds  have  not 
been  provided  for  that  item.  It  is  my 
understanding  from  the  chairman  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  not 
ready  with  a  plan  to  move  SLhead. 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  is  correct.  I  do 
think  the  gentleman's  efforts  will  bring 
results,  and  we  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution he  is  making. 

There  were  68  Indian  girls  who  came 
from  broken  homes  in  the  dormitory. 
The  building  they  are  now  in  is  not  ade- 
quate, and  it  is  said  that  the  building  will 
have  to  be  (jojndemned,  it  will  have  to  be 
replaced. 

There  are  two  other  Indian  dormitory 
schools  in  that  part  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  not  able  to 
give  us  a  cost  estimate  on  the  replace- 
ment of  this  building  at  the  present  time. 
The  Bureau  will  make  a  study  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  done  to  replace 
these  three  dormitories.  This  is  a  se- 
rious problem,  and  we  think  they  will 
give  us  sc«ne  information.  We  could 
not  make  an  appropriation  at  this  time, 
however,  because  we  did  not  know  how 
much  they  would  need. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
is  correct  about  the  different  schools  m 
the  area.  But  this  is  the  only  sihool 
that  has  no  dormitory.  The  dormitory 
burned  completely  to  the  ground.  Any- 
thing the  chairman  can  do  to  help  me 
get  some  plan  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  have  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  give  us  an 
estimate.  They  want  to  include  this  in 
one  overall  program,  however. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  With  regard  to 
that  school,  may  I  say  this  is  the  school 
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which  has  placed  its  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  community,  and  it  is 
serving  as  a  home  environment  for  these 
children,  a  place  where  they  can  get  the 
care  which  they  are  unable  to  get  at 
home  while  they  attend  the  school  at 
Eufaula.  This  has  proven  to  be  an 
ideal  arrangement,  and  I  certainly  hope 
these  children  will  not  be  using  this 
building  for  too  long,  which  is  intended 
to  be  the  recreation  and  oflQce  building 
area  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  committee  is 
quite  interested  In  having  this  situation 
corrected. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

In  bills  of  this  type,  I  realize  you  can- 
not please  everybody,  but  we  believe  we 
have  covered  all  the  projects  for  which 
there  is  a  need  and  with  which  the 
agencies  are  ready  to  proceed.  The 
money  appropriated  in  this  bill  is  not 
spent  in  foreign  countries.  Every  place 
this  money  is  spent  the  American  flag 
will  fly.  This  is  an  American  bill.  It  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  America, 
so  that  not  only  you  and  I,  but  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  can  enjoy 
the  wonderful  resources  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  which  we  are  so 
richly  endowed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand his  intent.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
whatsoever  with  the  bill  in  general,  but 
I  would  call  attention  to  page  32  of  the 
report,  and  page  39,  line  5,  of  the  bill, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  "archeological 
research  and  excavation,  special  foreign 
currency,"  program.  This  is  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  that  I  know  we  have 
In  storage  and  banks  overseas,  which 
helps  our  imbalance  of  payments,  and  so 
forth. 

But  in  the  report  the  chairman  has 
said  that  the  item  is  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  the  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram to  award  grants  to  American  uni- 
versities, museums,  or  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  interested  in  conduct- 
ing research  and  excavation  in  archeol- 
ogy and  related  disciplines  in  foreign 
countries  including,  among  others, 
Egypt,  Pakistan,  Yugoslavia,  and  Po- 
land. Included  in  this  amount  is  $555,- 
000,  and  it  is  listed  as  over  $1  million  in 
the  bill  Itself.  I  believe  $1.3  million. 
Then  it  says  "for  projects  previously  fi- 
nanced by  State  Department  grants." 

The  gentleman  knows  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  and  have  traveled  in  the 
land  of  the  Nubian  monuments,  and  ex- 
plored them.  I  realize  perhaps  why  we 
are  in  there.  I  wonder  if  this  is  entirely 
domestic,  if  it  is  all-American.  and  if 
we  should  include  foreign  universities, 
Including  universities  of  Conununist 
Egypt.  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  Indeed, 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as 
bad  as  voting  wheat  to  Nasser,  on  which 
some  in  the  House  walked  down  the  aisle 
and  changed  their  votes — but  certainly 
not  me.  Nor  to  do  as  we  did  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session — provide  coun- 
terpart funds  which  actually  must  be  re- 


placed by  American  hard  dollars  to  save 
Indian  monuments  or  to  do  work  in  this 
area;  and  especially  when  it  is  the  State 
Department  function. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  program  of  giv- 
ing grain  to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  Egypt  has  gone  on  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  does  not  impress  me 
a  bit,  Mrt^  Chairman,  if  it  is  wrong  now 
it  was  wrong  then. 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  money  is  avail- 
able in  these  countries  and  can  only  lae 
used  in  those  countries.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  we  are  providing  these 
funds  only  for  American  universities. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  would 
then  have  no  objection  at  the  proper 
place  and  at  the  proper  time  to  strike 
out  that  part  that  says  "other  foreign 
universities"  or  those  particular  coun- 
tries that  are  of  foreign  ideology. 

I  might  say  I  am  not  reporting  this 
part  of  the  bill  for  the  reason  that 
they — the  State  Department — always 
come  up  with  counterpart  funds,  with 
which  I  am  very  familiar  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  in 
these  areas  that  are  not  ideologically 
related  to  the  principles  of  Americanism. 
Because,  we  feel  that  it  is  involved  in  the 
first  place  with  the  foreign  service  of  the 
State  Department  and  that  this  cur- 
rency— or  these  funds — would  be  de- 
posited in  their  banks  using  them  only  as 
they  might  dictate  in  their  own  nation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Of  course,  that  pro- 
gram has  gone  on  for  some  years  before 
as  well  as  the  other  programs,  and  I  do 
think  we  should  use  those  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  too.  but  not  for  for- 
eign universities  with  a  foreign  ideology 
as  compared  to  our  ideology.  I  do  hope 
the  gentleman  will  support  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  out. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  have  assumed  that 
the  program  was  to  be  confined  to  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  pages  498  and  499  of  the 
committee  hearings,  you  will  find  a  list 
of  excavation  programs  that  are  going 
on.  These  projects  appear  to  be  affili- 
ated with  American  universities  or  Insti- 
tutions. Indeed,  my  own  university,  the 
University  of  Washington  is  conducting 
a  study  with  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  this  work.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  work. 
They  are  photographing  ruins  and  doing 
archeological  research.  It  is  not  my 
understanding  nor  was  it  the  vmder- 
sti^ding  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
s^rg)  other  committee  members  will 
venfy  this,  that  awards  are  being  made 
to  other  than  American  universities  or 
institutions.  This  is  for  American  iml- 
versities  to  participate  in  this  work. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman — and  I  have  found 
that  reference — would  agree  with  me, 
however,  that  the  way  the  bill  is  worded 
it  might  be  easily  awarded  to  other  for- 
eign universities  in  neutralist  or  Com- 
munist countries  listed  therein. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  would  like  also  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee for  their  veiy  thorough  report  that 
accompanies  this  bill.  There  are  two 
things  that  I  think  the  gentleman  and  I 
are  both  interested  in.  One  is  the  hous- 
ing program  on  the  Island  of  Ebeye 
alongside  of  the  Kwajalein  missile  range 
base.  I  notice  in  the  report  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned  about  this.  ■ 

Mr.  DENTON.  Yes,  we  believe  that 
situation  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Defense  Department.  Both  the  gentle- 
men from  Maryland  and  I  went  to  Ebeye 
Island  and  know  what  a  terrible  place 
it  is. 

They  have  had  disease  there,  and  be- 
cause of  the  housing  conditions  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  We  have  called 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  understand  funds  are  in- 
cluded in  its  1966  budget  for  construc- 
tion of  the  housing. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  have  any  assurance  that 
this  situation  has  been  rectified  consider- 
ably since  we  were  there? 

Mr.  DENTON.  One  group  of  houses 
has  been  built,  but  additional  housing 
is  needed.  There  is  still  a  very  bad  sani- 
tary situation.  Unless  something  is  done 
about  it,  they  will  not  have  workmen  on 
Kwajalein. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  in  expressing 
concern  over  this  particular  situation.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
have  another  committee  visit  that  area 
this  fall,  when  we  finish  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

This  situation  has  existed  for  too  long. 
and  some  kind  of  decision  must  be  made, 
because  this  is  one  of  the  blights  in  that 
particular  area.  We  cannot  afford  to  see 
it  continue. 

I  assure  my  friend  from  Maryland,  who 
is  a  valuable  member  of  the  committee, 
that  we  will  take  care  of  this  and  help 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  take 
care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  One  has  to  see  the  sit- 
uation to  know  how  bad  it  is.  Words 
do  not  describe  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  is  another 
thing  in  which  I  am  much  interested. 
That  is  the  survey  recommended  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  using  a  television 
educational  facility,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Samoa,  throughout  the  trust  terri- 
tory. 

Are  there  any  funds  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  for  that? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Yes.  We  have  directed 
that  a  study  be  conducted  within  the 
amount  provided.  This  would  be  feasi- 
bility study.  They  have  had  educational 
TV  on  Samoa,  which  Jias  been  very  suc- 
cessful.    The  gentleman  and  I  know. 
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from  visits  to  the  islands,  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish on  the  islands. 

By  having  educational  TV,  named  for 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  WAN],  they  can  accomplish 
the  task  with  fewer  English  teachers  at 
much  smaller  expense. 

The  trust  territory  islands  are  scat- 
tered over  an  area  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  This  presents  a  problem.  Our 
committee  brought  it  up  with  the  Com- 
missioner. There  is  a  ix)ssibility  that 
small,  low-power  stations  could  be  used 
on  each  island.  They  are  not  costly. 
They  are  going  to  study  that  and  report 
to  us  next  year. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  technological  prob- 
lems of  covering  a  large  percentage  of 
the  trust  territory  with  TV  similar  to 
the  one  made  possible  through  the  great 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KiRWAN]  in  Samoa,  can  be  overcome,  and 
the  TV  can  be  established  to  cover  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population  through 
the  technology  already  existing. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  believe  we  can.  Of 
course,  the  program  can  be  put  over  all 
of  the  stations,  not  only  in  Samoa  but 
the  other  areas  also.  This  offers  a  great 
potential.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
our  committee  that  this  was  taken  up 
with  the  Commissioner  about  the  man- 
dated islands. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should,  without  further  delay,  if  pos- 
sible, study  the  feasibility  of  this  type  of 
educational  device,  which  I  beUeve  is  the 
only  way  we  can  finally  overcome  the 
language  problem  of  the  trust  territory. 

Mr.  DENTON.    I  agree  100  percent. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
the  appropriations  for  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts  and  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  the 
difference  between  arts  and  fine  arts? 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts  is  the  local  agency  which  passes 
on  the  design  of  structures  in  the  Dis- 
trict. It  was  established  by  Congress  and 
all  buildings,  except  those  on  the  "Hill," 
must  have  its  approval. 

We  have  allowed  $123,000,  the  same  as 
the  cm-rent  year. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  is  the 
new  agency  Congress  created  last  year. 

The  bill  to  authorize  $150,000  annually 
was  defeated  here  last  week,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  The  request  was 
$150,000,  and  to  make  It  permanent. 
That  was  defeated. 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  Is  why  we  allowed 
only  $50,000.  We  appropriated  $50,000 
for  the  current  year,  and  $50,000  would 
remain  under  the  present  authorization, 
unless  It  is  changed.  The  Council  isi» 
encourage  arts  generally,  not  just  specifi- 
cally In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  all 
over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fine  arts  applies 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  arts 
applies  all  over  the  landscape? 


Mr.  DENTON.  You  can  put  It  that 
way,  but  that  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  groups. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  has  been  In 
operation  a  long  time  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  other  was  just  created  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  age  that  makes  it 
fine  arts,  or  is  it  something  that  is  de- 
veloped in  Foggy  Bottom? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
history  of  It  is,  but  It  was  done  by  some- 
body who  was  here  long  before  you  and  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  one  of  the  cultural 
experts  on  the  floor  to  help  us  out  with 
the  difference  between  arts  and  fine  arts? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  no  authority  on 
It,  I  will  have  to  admit. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  has  dis- 
cussed fully  the  actions  of  our  committee 
and  I  shall  take  up  little  time  in  sum- 
marizing those  actions  as  they  affect 
each  individual  agency. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  committee 
was  handed  a  reasonably  tight  set  of 
budget  requests  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
it  still  further  by  about  6  percent.  We 
have  provided  what  we  consider  to  be 
adequate  funds  for  essential  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  ac- 
tivities. Yet,  we  feel  it  is  a  budget  free 
of  frills  and  unnecessaiy  expenditures. 
The  American  taxpayer  will  receive  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  services  for  every  dollar 
spent  under  this  budget. 

Each  agency  considered  under  this  bill 
is  delivering  a  maximum  of  performance. 
The  many  hours  of  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  committee  indicates  the  high 
degree  of  service  and  competence  repre- 
sented in  the  department  and  related 
agencies. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  service, 
and  I  might  add  often  unseen  service.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
That  agency  receives  the  biggest  appro- 
priation in  the  bill — $202,836,000. 

Members  may  well  ask  what  is  the 
Indian  Bureau  accomplishing  with  these 
annual  appropriations  running  into  many 
millions  of  dollars?  What  advances  are 
the  Indian  people  themselves  making  as 
a  result  of  these  appropriations? 

Progress  is  undeniably  slow.  To  un- 
derstand this,  one  must  first  realize  the 
unique  problems  facing  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau as  it  attempts  to  elevate  the  social 
and  economic  standards  of  the  Indian 
American. 

For  example,  in  the  field  of  education 
80  percent  of  the  Indian  children  enter- 
ing Indian  Bureau  schools  speak  little 
English  and  many  others  speak  it  poorly. 
Before  these  students  can  be  taught  the 
ways  of  our  society,  they  first  must  be 
taught  to  speak  the  language.  Special 
emphasis  is  being  given  in  this  area. 

More  Indian  students  than  ever  before 
now  are  taking  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties for  higher  education  as  a  result  of 
the  stimulus  provided  by  our  public  in- 
vestments in  this  area. 


Back  in  1928. 1,  as  a  youth  on  the  Rose- 
bud Indian  Reservation  of  South  Dakota, 
was  privileged  to  receive  one  of  the  first 
educational  loans  our  Government  of- 
fered. In  those  days  only  a  handful  of 
Indian  youths  were  able  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  college  or  university  level. 
By  contrast,  in  1964  there  were  5,900  In- 
dian youths  enrolled  In  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  provided  scholarship  assistance  to 
1,327  students  in  1964  at  an  average  cost 
of  $657. 

As  our  investments  in  scholarship  as- 
sistance have  increased,  the  number  of 
college  dropouts  among  Indian  students 
has  decreased  somewhat  proportionately. 
Dropouts  still  are  a  sizable  problem,  but 
we  are  providing  the  means  in  this  bill 
to  continue  a  study  launched  at  the 
Concho  Demonstration  School  in  1962. 
It  examines  the  problem  of  school  drop- 
outs and  develops  methods  for  helping 
the  Indian  dropouts  or  potential  drop- 
outs to  return  or  adjust  to  former  school 
situations  or  to  other  programs.  In  its 
first  2  years  of  operation  that  school  suc- 
ceeded in  salvaging  139  of  168  students 
served,  a  salvage  rate  of  83  percent. 

As  a  boy  on  an  Indian  reservation,  I 
was  still  in  the  sixth  grade  at  the  age  of 
16.  Today,  largely  because  of  our  Fed- 
eral investments,  well  over  50  percent  of 
Indian  students  are  in  their  normal 
grade  for  their  Individual  age  level,  a 
percentage  far  improved  over  a  few 
years  ago. 

Unfortimately,  many  Americans  still 
think  that  every  Indian  receives  some 
kind  of  a  welfare  check  from  Uncle  Sam. 
Such  is  not  the  case. 

The  Indian  Bureau  does  maintain  a 
sizable  welfare  program  to  help  Indian 
families  and  their  children  to  cope  with 
the  serious  problems  facing  them.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  circimistances  in 
which  we  have  placed  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, they  have  a  wide  variety  of  unique 
problems  which  require  social  and  wel- 
fare assistance.  These  services  include 
counseling  and  giUdance,  child  welfare 
services,  and  liaison  assistance  with 
State  and  local  agencies. 

It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  yeserday 
noon  down  in  the  House  restaurant  to 
find  a  white  family  with  a  little  Indian 
girl  at  the  dining  table  with  them.  They 
were  the  guests  of  one  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee  from  Massachusetts.  I  got 
up  the  courage  to  ask  the  mother  of  the 
family  if  that  was  not  an  Indian  girl 
and  she  said  yes,  she  was  a  little  Sioux 
Indian  girl  from  South  Dakota. 

I  am  sure  that  the  new  home  for  this 
child  grows  out  of  a  program  that  was 
started  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
a  few  years  ago  with  child  adoption  agen- 
cies across  the  Nation,  to  find  the  kind 
of  homes  that  would  make  an  Indian 
child  feel  at  home  so  the  child  v^ill  grow 
up  to  become  a  meaningful  part  of  our 
American  society  as  we  hope  It  will  be 
possible  for  children  all  across  our  land 
to  do  In  the  long  months  and  years  to 
come. 

One  of  the  brighter  spots  has  been  in 
the  vocational  training  program.  Since 
Public  Law  959  was  enacted  in  1956,  over 
5.000  Indian  Americans  have  cwnpleted 
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training  in  more  than  100  different  oc- 
cupations. Noting  the  advances  iia  plac- 
ing Indian  people  in  gainful  off-reserva- 
tion employment,  the  Congress  has 
steadily  increased  the  authorization  for 
this  program  from  $3.5  million  at  the 
start  to  $12  million  today.  An  additional 
$3  million  increase  is  pending. 

The  emphasis  is  on  teaching  usable 
skills.  For  example,  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
and  the  Philco  Corp.,  substantial  success 
has  been  realized  in  placing  graduates  in 
high-skill  technician-type  jobs  at  sub- 
stantial wage  rates. 

Gratifying  progress  continues  to  be 
made  in  improving  Indian  health.  Funds 
provided  in  this  bill  will  continue  the  at- 
tack on  the  chief  killer  of  the  Indian 
American,  tuberculosis. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  Indian  Health 
SeiTice  efforts,  we  have  seen  the  Indian's 
life  expectancy  increased  to  63  compared 
with  42  just  10  years  ago. 

Much  of  this  progress  has  come  about 
since  the  Indian  Health  Service  was 
transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1956. 

One  of  the  real  gaps  in  our  Indian 
health  care  program  comes  in  the  area 
of  dental  care.  The  present  ratio  of  den- 
tists in  this  country  is  one  to  evei-y  1,900 
persons,  but  there  is  only  one  dentist  for 
eveiT  4,100  Indian  Americans.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  Congress,  working  with 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  will  take 
steps  providing  more  adequate  preventive 
and  corrective  treatment  in  future  years. 

Suitable  housing  remains  as  one  of  the 
great  unsolved  problems  on  today's  In- 
dian reservations.  Nearly  90  percent 
falls  far  below  any  standard  of  decency. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter that  I  received  from  a  Catholic  priest, 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  out  on  the 
reservation  where  I  was  born  and  where 
they  have  a  wonderfully  fine  grade  and 
high  school  for  disadvantaged  Indian 
children.    He  says: 

Last  Friday  was  cold  and  as  I  was  making 
my  rounds  and  taking  communion  to  the 
sick,  the  first  four  places  I  went  to  were  like 
iceboxes  and  in  them  were  old  people  and 
children.  Several  were  schoolchildren  who 
did  not  catch  the  bus  because  the  house  was 
just  too  cold  for  human  functions. 

And,  he  goes  on  to  elaborate  upon 

that. 

This  is  related  directly,  of  course,  to 
the  problems  of  high  unemployment  and 
very  low  income  for  most  Indian  fami- 
lies. But  more  and  more  tribes  are 
participating  in  the  programs  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration.  Here 
again,  progress  is  being  made. 

So  I  think  the  record  is  clear  that  our 
public  investments  in  these  Indian  pro- 
grams are  paying  bigger  dividends  every 
year;  however,  the  road  is  a  long  one  and 
we  cannot  expect  to  reach  our  destina- 
tion overnight.  The  distance  between 
the  world  of  the  Indian  past  to  that  of 
the  Indian  American  today  requires  a 
long  bridge  of  understanding  and 
patience. 

Too  often  the  general  public  has  the 
impression  that  our  investments  by 
means  of  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  are  reserved  exclusively 


for  inland  States  with  high  Indian  popu- 
lations. Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  Members  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
activities  for  which  we  are  providing 
funds  in  this  bill  go  to  benefit  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Take,  for  example,  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  established  to  assist 
States  in  providing  recreational  areas; 
the  Forest  Service  activities  aimed  at 
beautifying  and  protecting  the  forests 
of  every  State;  the  water  resources  re- 
search centers  soon  to  be  located  at  every 
State  university  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
water  needs  of  the  future,  and  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  investments  in 
every  State  by  means  of  game  refuges, 
fish  hatcheries,  and  cooperative  research 
units. 

There  is  the  National  Park  Service 
which  maintains  recreational  and  his- 
toric parks  and  sites  all  across  the  land. 
In  that  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Forest  Service,  also  covered 
by  this  bill,  finds  its  installations  in- 
creasingly popular  with  the  traveling 
public.  Visitations  to  national  forests 
last  year  were  as  numerous  as  those  to 
national  parks.  In  1966,  it  is  estimated 
that  118  million  persons  will  visit  na- 
tional parks  and  154  million  persons  will 
visit  national  forests. 

Thus,  it  is  that  we  have  provided  what 
we  feel  is  the  minimum  amount  to  sup- 
port adequately  the  work  of  each  of  the 
agencies  covered  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  feel  the  committee  has  brought  forth 
a  bill  which  deserves  100  percent  sup- 
poit  and  passage  by  the  House. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  wonderful  leadership  that 
has  been  demonstrated  by  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  MahonI. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Denton's,  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  this  field  has  been  of  real  inspira- 
tion to  those  of  us  privileged  to  sei-ve  on 
his  subcommittee. 

The  distinguished  former  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]  proved  himself  long 
ago  a  real  friend  of  the  Indian  people 
and  a  man  most  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  the  committee's  deliberations. 
We  have  profited  once  again  this  year  by 
our  associations  with  him. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Julia  Butler 
Hansen]  who  has  a  particular  interest  in 
the  Indian  people  because  of  her  first- 
hand associations  with  those  of  her  own 
State. 

We  have  benefited  from  the  able  con- 
tributions of  two  new  members  of  the 
committee  this  year,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh]  and  the  astute 
work  of  my  colleague  on  the  minority 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]. 

This  committee  has  functioned  in  a 
hard-working  manner  with  absolutely  no 
references  to  partisanship  of  any  kind. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  fine  staff  as- 
sistance we  have  enjoyed  not  only  from 
Mr.  George  Evans,  the  able  clerk  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee,  but  also  from  his 


knowledgeable  predecessor,  Mr.  Gene 
Wilhelm,  who  now  serves  on  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  but  who  has  been 
generous  in  his  assistance  to  us. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to 
touch  briefiy  on  several  of  the  activities 
in  this  bill  which  apply  specifically  to 
my  own  State. 

The  committee  provided  $100,000  for 
a  new  mental  health  unit  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 
This  is  a  pilot  project  aimed  at  solving 
the  problems  of  adjustment  that  arise 
from  the  cultural  differences  in  the  In- 
dian's environment.  Through  this  spe- 
cial arrangement,  we  shall  explore  the 
social  changes  that  give  rise  to  mental 
health  problems  and  ways  in  which  these 
problems  can  be  combated  as  the  Indian 
finds  his  place  in  the  modem  society. 

This  is  research  which  will  benefit  the 
whole  Nation  as  its  findings  are  applied 
to  other  reservations  and  more  Indian 
Americans  find  it  possible  to  take  their 
places  as  productive  citizens  working  in 
off-reservation  surroundings. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  provide  $50,000  in  planning 
funds  for  a  new  school  system  serving 
the  Sisseton  Reservation.  If  local  in- 
terests are  agreeable  to  accomplishing 
the  necessary  school  district  reorgani- 
zation, we  can  establish  there  one  of  the 
finest  rural  area  school  systems  in  Amer- 
ica, serving  Indian  and  non-Indian 
alike. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
have  a  part  in  the  work  of  this  committee 
again  this  year.  As  a  great,  former 
Member  of  this  body  and  this  committee, 
the  Honorable  Ben  Jensen  of  Iowa,  used 
to  say:  "Here  we  are  building  America." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  fine  statement  and  I  congratu- 
late him  particularly  upon  that  section 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  probably  no 
man  in  this  House  more  familiar  with 
the  Indian  problems  of  the  United  States 
than  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  was  born 
and  reared  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
His  heart  is  still  there.  He  has  tried  to 
do  all  he  can  for  those  people. 

I  believe  it  is  well,  however,  to  point 
out  that  we  are  not  hurting  too  much  in 
this  area  of  money.  We  have  increased 
the  appropriations. 

In  order  to  show  that  we  actually  do 
have  a  heart  in  this  matter,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  point  out  that  contained 
in  this  bill  is  the  sum  of  $202.8  million 
for  the  Indian  Affairs  Bureau.  That  is 
up  $85  million  since  1960. 

I  think  it  should  be  pwnted  out  in 
round  figures  what  we  are  doing,  because 
the  gentleman  has  done  such  an  excellent 
job  in  his  presentation.  But  I  believe  we 
should  show  the  amount  we  are  actually 
spending. 

Now,  this  is  a  rather  large  amount. 

What  is  the  present  Indian  popula- 
tion? 
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Mr.  REIFEL.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  presently  assumes  responsibility 
for  something  like  450,000  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  tribes,  tilbes  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  some  responsibility. 
There  are,  of  course,  large  numbers  of 
Indian  tribal  members  who  like  myself 
have  left  the  resei-vation  and  for  whom 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  after  giving  me 
my  start  in  life,  assumes  no  further  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  am  sure  that  was  one  of  the 
best  investments  this  Government  has 
made  yet.  They  gave  you  that  oppor- 
tunity and  you  have  repaid  the  money 
many  times  over  as  a  result  of  your  serv- 
ices and  plus  I  am  sure  the  taxes  which 
you  have  paid  over  the  years. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  is  the  In- 
dian population  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  The  Indian  population 
in  these  areas  where  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  assumes 
responsibility  of  welfare,  and  so  forth,  is 
increasing. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again,  and  congratulate  him  for  his 
statement. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  has  been  a  good 
many  years  since  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  Before  that  I  served  with  the 
public  health  nursing  organization  when 
we  made  a  study  for  the  Government 
of  the  health  conditions  that  existed  on 
many  of  the  reservations.  I  have  been 
so  interested  and  relieved  to  find  that  we 
are  doing  more  now  than  for  a  long 
while.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Appalachia  bill  or  in  the 
education  bill  for  the  poverty  stricken 
and  educationally  deprived  Indians. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  gentlewoman's  contribution,  and  her 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

The  Welfare  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Acts  and  the  other  acts  in  pro- 
grams "of  this  kind  are  designed  to  reach 
a  different  category  of  need  among  our 
national  community.  The  Indian  Bu- 
reau and  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
been  readjusting  themselves  over  the 
years  and  really  reach  in  and  provide 
services  that  these  other  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  newer  ones,  are  not  able 
to  reach.  But  there  are  some  programs 
that  are  reaching  into  the  Indian  reser- 
vations in  a  helpful  manner. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  I  have  some  very  fine  Indians  in 
my  district  who  are  bankers,  insurance 
men,  and  so  forth.  They  are  wonderful 
citizens.  To  our  great  joy  they  are 
keeping  alive  their  tribal  dances,  and 
once  in  a  while  we  can  persuade  them 
to  come  and  show  these  tribal  dances  to 
us.  They  are  so  beautiful.  This  preser- 
vation for  the  United  States  of  that 
background  we  must  not  lose.  I  am 
grateful  to  these  fine  people  who  are  in 
my  district  for  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio,  and  appreciate  her 
contribution. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man so  much. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kirwan]. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
down  here  today  not  to  answer  questions, 
because  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
details  of  this  year's  bill.  We  have  a  new 
chairman,  a  good  chairman,  and  a  good 
committee,  and  that  applies  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  the  majority  and  minority 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  here  today  to  commend  Secretary 
Udall,  who  has  been  doing  a  very  good 
job.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs.  He  and  his  committee  have 
been  responsible  for  the  many  excellent 
legislative  bills  which  guide  our  commit- 
tee in  its  consideration  of  appropriations 
requests.  The  cooperation  between  the 
two  committees  is  close  and  excellent. 

I  think  of  the  years  in  the  past  in  ref- 
erence to  our  discussion  of  the  Indians. 
I  was  on  Indian  reservations  back  in  1910. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  When  you 
see  with  your  own  eyes  what  we  did  to 
the  Indians  you  know  that  today's  pro- 
grams to  assist  them  are  fully  justified. 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  committee 
some  years  ago  there  were  25,000  Indian 
children  in  this  country  who  never  had 
put  their  foot  in  a  schoolroom.  We  claim 
to  be  a  great  race,  yet  it  took  us  about 
170  years  to  put  every  Indian  child  in 
a  schoolhouse. 

I  can  remember  years  ago  when  we  had 
amendments  to  reduce  items  in  this  bill. 
If  they  had  carried,  how  would  we  have 
made  the  progress  we  have  since  then 
in  preserving  our  great  natural  resources, 
including  our  parks,  our  forests,  and  our 
minerals?  And  these  are  basic  to  our 
prosperity  today. 

In  the  year  1932,  and  I  am  not  speak- 
ing politics  now,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  year  was  only  $56  billion  as 
compared  with  $620  billion  last  year. 

In  1929,  many  people  did  not  have  elec- 
tricity in  their  homes.  Until  1955  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  power 
agencies  of  Interior  were  included  in  this 
bill  and  we  had  the  amiual  controversy 
between  private  and  public  power.  We 
have  made  great  progress  and  today  the 
private  utilities  and  public  power  agen- 
cies are  cooperating  in  solving  our  power 
shortages.  Over  $700  million  is  now  go- 
ing to  be  spent  for  four  lines  for  a  Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest  intertie  and  the 
private  utilities  will  pay  $400  million  of 
the  cost.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
Business  and  the  American  Government 
should  be  working  hand  in  hand.  But 
instead  of  that,  since  the  day  of  inde- 
pendence, they  have  worked  against  each 
other.  The  sooner  they  realize  that  they 
have  to  work  together,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  of  America. 

Every  dollar  that  we  appropriate  in 
this  bill  is  to  be  spent  in  America.  You 
hear  somebody  rise  up  and  say,  "What 
are  we  spending  $1  billion  for?"  If  we 
are  going  to  move  forward  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  we  will  have  to 
preserve  and  build  America.  We  have 
been  here  for  300  years,  and  the  faster 
we  get  on  the  job  and  provide  for  essen- 


tial requirements  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  faster  we  will  have  all  of  the 
people  at  work  in  this  country,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity. 

I  am  happy  to  see  this  bill  have  $1  bil- 
lion in  it.  I  have  said  this  many  times 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  up  to  $1  billion,  and 
it  could  be  well  spent.  So  I  congratulate 
the  committee  today.  You  have  got  it 
on  the  $1  billion  mark.  We  are  on  the 
right  track,  and  spending  it  on  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world  and  the  great- 
est form  of  government.  If  we  continue 
to  do  that,  we  will  have  not  the  $600  bil- 
lion of  gross  national  product  but  $700  or 
$800  billion. 

If  we  as  Republicans  and  Democrats 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work 
together  to  appropriate  adequate  funds 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  greatest 
country  on  earth,  it  will  be  repaid  many- 
fold,  for  our  prosperity  starts  with  land, 
minerals,  wood,  and  water.  I  am  happy 
to  see  what  we  have  accomplished  in  re- 
cent years  through  this  bill.  We  have 
made  progress,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
noted  in  my  remarks  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  1  week  ago, 
this  is  my  first  trip  around  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  want  to  re- 
peat my  statement  that  my  experience 
on  the  committee,  and  on  this  Interior 
Subcommittee,  has  given  me  great  pleas- 
ure, and  deep  insight  into  the  workings 
of  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  of  particular 
interest  to  a  Pennsylvanian,  as  it  should 
be  generally  to  all  Americans.  This  bill 
is  for  America,  nobody  else.  The  money 
provided  herein  goes  to  improve  and 
conserve  our  greatest  asset,  our  national 
resources. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  an  old- 
line  agency,  composed  of  many  bureaus 
staffed  by  acknowledged  experts.  The 
country  can  be  proud  of  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  it  to  lapse  into  bm-eaucratic 
weakness.  Our  hearings,  conducted  by 
our  able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  revealed  that  as 
eflBciently  managed  as  the  Department 
can  be  shown  to  be,  nevertheless  there 
are  programs  which  may  be  outliving 
their  usefulness. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  terminate 
some  studies,  thus  eliminating  their  costs 
or  shifting  th£  costs  to  newer  and  more 
timely  pursuits.  There  is,  for  instance, 
an  item  in  here  under  "Metallurgy"  for 
$320,000  for  research  on  utilization  of 
scrap  metals  in  junked  automobiles. 
That  is  one  way  of  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  seek  means  to  beautify 
America. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  subcommittee 
decided  to  retain  the  Anthracite  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Schuylkill  Haven, 
Pa.  The  committee  was  not  convinced 
that  the  proposed  move  of  this  facility  to 
Pittsburgh  is  wise.  The  fact  that  it  will 
remain  in  the  anthracite  area  Is  good 
news  to  all  of  us  in  that  area. 
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During  our  hearings  we  developed  a 
situation  in  which  some  interagency 
duplication  was  apparent.  The  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  con- 
firmed that  the  line  was  sometimes  over- 
lapping between  areas  of  responsibility 
involving  both  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Memmott  com- 
mented thusly  in  response  to  my  inquiry: 

If  I  may  comment,  from  my  short  ob- 
servation of  being  here  In  Washington  on 
the  Federal  level,  where  we  have  the  tech- 
nical know-how,  and  to  have  the  appropria- 
tions go  to  another  agency  and  they  in  turn 
are  sifting  this  and  giving  It  to  us,  I  sub- 
stantiate also  that  this  seems  to  be  a  waste. 

One  example  of  duplication  occurs  in 
the  effort  to  deal  with  culm  banks.  In 
a  memorandum  furnished  the  subcom- 
mittee the  following  excerpt  was  noted: 

In  view  of  the  Bureau's  competence  in 
mine-  and  culm-bank  fire  control  work, 
sealing  and  filling  underground  voids,  and  in 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  mined 
lands,  there  appears  to  be  no  logical  basis 
for  dividing  the  Federal  Government's  Inter- 
ests In  culm  banks  between  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  In- 
terior. Therefore,  since  most  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  deleterious  effects  of  coal 
mining  are  Interrelated,  the  need  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  Government  operations 
demands  that  the  sole  responsibility  for  all 
culm-bank  work  be  clearly  vested  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

I  suppose  the  controlling  defense  to 
this  sort  of  overlapping  is  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  two  agencies  doing  it  than 
none  at  all.  Avenues  of  more  efficient 
coordination  between  the  respective 
agencies  should  be  explored. 

In  the  coming  year  we  expect  the  Ap- 
palachia  program  to  assist  materially  the 
work  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  doing  in 
several  fields.  I  am  especially  interested 
In  the  problem  of  mine  subsidence,  a  se- 
rious matter  which  has  haunted  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  mining  areas  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century.  When  a  program 
like  Appalachia  comes  along,  promising 
to  accelerate  research  In  this  area,  it  de- 
serves my  support.  I  know  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  cooperate  in  implementing 
this  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  final  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  would  like  to  allude  to  today  was  re- 
vealed in  the  testimony  of  a  witness  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  situation  de- 
scribed is  not  peculiar  to  the  agency;  it 
could  happen  anywhere  throughout  our 
vast  Government.  In  the  matter  of 
travel,  which  this  House  will  later  learn 
from  the  able  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  amounts  to  more 
than  $1  billion  annually  in  the  Govern- 
ment aggregate,  an  experience  related  by 
Bureau  Acting  Director  Memmott  might 
be  productive  of  some  action  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  all  of  them  having 
travel  requirements. 

At  page  211  of  our  hearings  the  fol- 
lowing comment  appears  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Memmott: 

We  have  found  cases  where  we  felt  Judg- 
ment was  not  used  In  traveling  second  class. 
In  my  own  case,  when  you  request  second- 
class  travel,  why,  they  say  "We  do  not  have 
an  opening." 

And  when  I  say  "I  am  not  allowed  to  travel 
on  first  class,"  immediately  they  find  a  seat. 


We  have  Instructed  our  people  that  any 
first-class  travel  Is  going  to  be  scrutinized 
by  our  office. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  Mem- 
mott is  the  only  gentleman  who  shops 
aroimd  for  economy  travel,  but  I  would 
hope  that  budget  officers  who  are  trying 
to  hold  down  agency  travel  expenses 
will  address  themselves  to  every  trick 
and  every  dodge  employed  either  by  car- 
riers, or  by  persons  using  transporta- 
tion requests,  to  see  that  appropriate 
steps  are  taken  to  reduce  these  soaring 
costs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  statement  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  made  in  an  address  to  the 
Congress  in  1907.  In  that  address  he 
said: 


To  waste,  to  destroy  our  natural  resources, 
to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  Instead  of  us- 
ing It  so  as  to  Increase  Its  usefulness,  will 
result  In  undermining  In  the  days  of  our 
children  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought 
by  right  to  hand  down  to  them  amplified  and 
developed. 


I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  prudent 
bill  which  will  implement  the  programs 
annoimced  and  founded  since  that  state- 
ment in  1907. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ASPINALL]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  take  this 
time  especially  to  commend  the  appro- 
priating committee  on  expenditures  for 
the  fine  work  which  has  been  done  in 
this  particular  department  by  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee.  I  should  like  to 
mention  each  member  individually,  be- 
cause this  is  a  committee  which  works 
very  closely  with  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  see  a  new 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  any  kind 
take  the  floor  and  have  at  his  fingertips 
the  factual  knowledge  Chairman  Denton 
has  had  this  afternoon  in  presenting  his 
legislation  and  in  answering  questions. 
He  has  done  an  admirable  job.    He  has 
taken  over,  of  course,  from  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  great  builder  of  the  American 
land  and  for  the  American  people,  whom 
we  honor  every  time  he  gets  to  the  floor 
and  every  time  we  see  him  in  action,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Congressman  Kir- 
wan.    It  can  truly  be  said  that  Congress- 
man "Mike"  Kirwan  is  a  friend  of  people. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the 
next  two  Members  on  the  majority  side 
are  former  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  author- 
izing committee  for  most  of  the  expendi- 
tures handled  by  this  subcommittee.    I 
refer  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  Hansen]   and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh].    We  hated 
to  see  them  leave  our  committee.    They 
are  doing  an  admirable  piece  of  work  on 
their  new  committee. 

Over  on  the  other  side,  it  rather  does 
my  heart  good  to  hear  people  stand  up 
and  talk  about  the  Indians,  and  to  have 
Dr.  Reifel,  the  Member  from  South  Da- 
kota, a  member  of  the  Indian  race,  stand 
up  with  all  the  knowledge  that  he  has  at 
his  disposal  and  be  able  to  give,  us  the 
picture  as  he,  a  member  of  that  race, 
understands  it.  in  the  bringing  out  of  a 
bill  which  Is  apparently  satisfactory  to 


him.  He  honors  all  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try regardless  of  race,  by  the  use  of  his 
talents. 

The  new  Member  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  has  taken  over  on  the  sub- 
committee and  is  learning  his  position 
well. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  at- 
tention to  the  fine  services  which  Mr. 
Wilhelm  has  provided  in  years  past  as 
staff  member.  Now  his  duties  are  being 
taken  over  by  Mr.  Evans,  who  is  doing 
fine  work. 

I  should  especially  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  bringing  so  many  factual 
matters  into  its  report.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting report.  It  is  a  report  from  which 
many  of  us  can  gather  facts  that  will  be 
very  useful  to  us  as  we  go  about  our 
everyday  work. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation that  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  follow  through  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  land  and  vaater  con- 
servation fund  bill  as  it  was  written 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  body.  Federal 
funds  in  this  program  were  to  be  used 
on  a  50-50  matching  as  such  funds  are 
to  be  contributed  to  the  States.  The 
action  of  this  committee  keeps  that  pol- 
icy intact — 50  percent  matching  and  not 
40  percent  as  proposed  by  the  executive 
department,  is  to  be  the  criteria. 

Many  of  the  people  representing  the 
States  in  their  support  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill  did  so  with 
this  understanding.  I  am  glad  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  go  contrary 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  this  respect. 

Also,  I  think  it  Is  well  once  again  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  House  gener- 
ally the  fine  relationship  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee  has  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  In  this  legisla- 
tive situation.     Relative  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
this  committee  recognized  the  fact  that 
what  the  executive  department  recom- 
mended— and  for  that  matter  what  even 
the    Bureau    of    the    Budget    recom- 
mended— was    practically    all     of    the 
money  that  had  been  authorized  for  the 
saline  water  program  and  yet  the  au- 
thorization for  the  saline  water  program 
does  not  end  until  the  end  of  fiscal  1967. 
Keeping  that  In  mind  and  wishing  to 
have  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  carried  on  in  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient manner,  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
divide  the  appropriations  between  fiscal 
1966  and  fiscal  1967.    This  to  me  Is  keep- 
ing faith  not  only  with  the  authorizing 
committee  but  also  keeping  faith  with 
Congress.    If  this  program  is  to  be  In- 
creased and  extended,  It  Is  up  to  this 
body  to  do  It  and  not  for  the  executive 
or    administrative    department    of   the 
Government  to  defeat  our  purposes  by 
spending  the  money  before  the  matter 
of  added  and  additional  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  the  necessity  for  the 
increases    In    authorization    have    been 
proved. 

All  in  all  may  I  say  thank  you  to  this 
fine  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor], 
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Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  be  repetitious  of  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ASPINALL],  but  I  will  join  In 
his  accolades  which  he  had  given  to  this 
committee  which  has  brought  forth  this 
bill  I  think  it  sets  a  pattern  that  not 
only  the  other  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  should 
weU  follow  but  also  other  committees  of 
the  House.  They  have  done  an  out- 
standing job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  for  several  reasons.  First  to  join 
in  this  tribute  to  all  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee.  Second,  I  would  like  to 
direct  some  questions  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  notice  on  page  12  of  your  report  that 
in  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Forest 
Service,  under  this  line  Item  "wildti-ness 
areas"  you  have  reduced  the  amount  by 
approximately  half  a  mllUon  dollars.    I 
do  not   question   your   reduction.     My 
question  is  with  regard  to  the  comment 
that  you  have  made  concerning  that  re- 
duction, which  appears  on  page  13  oi 
your  report.    There  you  state  that  this 
reduction  is  to  limit  the  Forest  Service 
in  their  acquisition  of  Inholdlngs  which 
involve  major  improvements.    I  beheve 
the  purpose  of  the  wilderness  bill  was,  as 
it  was  stated  in  its  title,  "to  preserve 
sections  of  this  country  in  their  natural 
state."    If  there  are  In  our  wilderness 
areas  properties  that  are  Improved,  why 
does  your  committee  request  that  the 
Forest  Service  not  spend  money  to  elimi- 
nate the  one  thing  that  will  make  these 
areas  wilderness  areas? 

Mr    DENTON.    They    include    three 
dude  ranches.    We  thought   it   should 
have  further  study.    Of  course,  it  does 
keep  them  from  being  wilderness,  that  is 
true,  but  they  are  very  expensive     We 
thought  this  money  ought  to  be  put  first 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good.    And 
if  they  were  to  buy  these  ranches  right 
rlow  with  this  money  it  would  prevent 
the  money  from  being  spent  elsewhere 
and   going   further   to   provide   needed 
recreation   areas.    We   deferred   action 
until  further  study  could  be  made.    We 
have  run  into  a  good  deal  of  that  in  this 
bill,   especially   on   the   matter    of   in- 
holdlngs.   There  was  about  $3.5  million 
in  the  request  that  involved  hotels,  mo- 
tels, dude  ranches,  and  other  expensive 
improvements.     We  thought  it  was  a 
proposition  that  ought  to  be  studied  fur- 
ther and  that  we  ought  to  go  a  little 
more  slowly  with  it.    We   deleted  the 
purchase  of  tracts  where  improvements 
were  valued  at  over  $50,000. 

We  did  recommend  that  if  the  prices 
were  too  high  and  they  thought  they  were 
not  getting  a  fair  price  that  they  should 
use  condemnation  proceedings. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words.  It  was 
not  the  Intention  of  the  subcommittee  or 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  keep 
from  acquiring  these  properties,  but  the 
committee  felt  that  further  study  was 
required. 

Mr.  DENTON.  In  those  cases  where 
there  was  a  large  price  involved  we  felt 
that  they  ought  to  go  more  slowly. 


Mr  SAYLOR.  I  have  no  complaint 
with  that  at  all.  I  just  wanted  to  know 
why  this  limitation  was  placed  in  the 

report. 

Third,  I  also  notice  that  in  prior  years 
there  was  a  celling  placed  on  travel  funds 
for  the  National  Park  Service.   This  year 
you  have  removed  the  ceiling  for  travel, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.    DENTON.    That    Is    right.    We 
placed  the  limitation   on  2  years   ago 
when  they  overexpended  their  travel  al- 
lowance.   We  did  not  think  that  they 
followed  the  policy  of  the  committee  to 
economize  on  travel.    So  we  put  the 
limitation  on.    But  they  felt  that  this 
was  a  great  handicap  to  them.    They 
have  a  number  of  agencies  and  they  had 
to    allocate    travel    allowance    to    each 
agency— agency  A,  or  B.C.D.  or  E.  Each 
agency  had  to  be  very  careful  that  they 
did  not  go  over  their  travel  allowance, 
because  there  might  be  some  emergency 
come  up.    For  that  reason  they  felt  that 
the  limitation  was  difficult  to  administer. 
They  assured  us  that  they  would  care- 
fully watch  travel  if  we  eliminated  the 
legal  Umltation.  ,  .^    ^        , 

You  will  note  that  we  kept  the  travel 
allowance  down  to  the  same  figure  that 
they  had  this  year.    After  having  this 
limitation  on  for  2  years  we  thought  we 
would  treat  them  Uke  any  other  agency 
and  keep  the  travel  allowance  down. 

Mr  SAYLOR.    In  that  respect  I  also 
notice  that   you  have  given  the  Park 
Service  a  number  of  new  areas  and  then 
m   effect   you   have   allowed   them   no 
money  for  travel.    Is  this  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  committee? 

Mr  DENTON.    We  did  not  give  them 
any  increase  because  they  did  not  spend 
what  we  had  given  them  before. 

Mr    SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  National  Park  Service  has  made 
r^i  for  the  increase  of  $170,000  for 
travel  if  they  are  to  do  the  job  that  Con- 
gress has  asked  them  to  do  and  which 
this  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  charged  them  tx)  do.    i 
hope  that  this  Item  will  be  restored  by 
the  Senate.  ...   ..^ 

Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas.  T    oeL- 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objectien. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Clfeirman,  enact- 
ment last  year  of  H.R.  3071,  whichl  was 
privileged  to  sponsor,  estabhshed  Fort 
Lamed  in  Pawnee  County,  Kans.  as  a 
national  historic  site.  This  was  uideed 
of  historic  significance  to  Kansas. 

Public  Law  88-541  approved  by  the 
President  on  August  31, 1964,  marked  the 
establishment  of  the  first  national  his- 
toric site  in  Kansas.  This  event  also 
culminated  many  years  of  determined 
and  unrelenting  effort  on  the  part  oi 
many  citizens  of  the  Lamed  community. 
Members  of  the  Fort  Lamed  Historical 
Society  have  devoted  years  of  tireless  ef- 
fort in  reaching  the  goal  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  fulfillment.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  everyone  who  assisted 


but  Robert  Frlzell  and  the  Frizell  f  amUy, 
on    whose    property    Fort    Lamed    is 
located,  deserve  much  credit.   They  have 
cooperated  over  the   years  with  com- 
munity leaders,  members  of  the  Fort 
Lamed  Historical  Society,  and  the  Fort 
Lamed  Belles  in  preserving  this  bit  of 
western  Kansas  history.    Others  long  as- 
sociated with  eflforts  to  preserve  Fort 
Lamed  are  Mr.  E.  E.  Newacheck,  Mrs. 
H  C.  Campbell,  Mrs.  LesUe  WaHace.  Mr. 
Robert  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  H.  Roth,  Mr.  Hal 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Peters.     The 
late  W.  H.  Vernon  during  his  tenure  as 
president  of  the  Fort  Lamed  Historical 
Society,  also  aided  materially  in  main- 
taining interest. 

One  widely  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  forts  of  the  old  West,  Sister  M. 
Evangeline  Thomas  of  the  Department 
of  History  at  Marymount  College,  Sa- 
llna,  Kans..  has  referred  to  Fort  Lamed 
as  one  which  "exemplifies  the  role  of 
the  temporary,  short-Uved  military  posts 
in  opening  the  West  to  settlement,  pro- 
tecting the  pioneers  from  Indian  attacks 
as  they  pUed  the  prairies  in  Conestoga 
wagons  in  search  of  better  opportunity 
for  themselves  and  their  families." 

The  bill,  H.R.  6767  before  us  today 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  contains  an  item 
for  the  National  Park  Service  including 
fvmds  necessary  to  commence  land  ac- 
quisition and  other  preliminary  activi- 
ties essential  to  the  eventual  completion 
of  the  Fort  Lamed  project. 

The  1966  fiscal  year  request  for  Fort 
Lamed  covers  land  acquisition  costs  in 
the  amount  of  $329,000;  $23,900  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  physical  facUi- 
tles-    $22,000   construction  of  buildings 
and' rehabilitation  of  historic  structures; 
$26,500  for  water  rights;  and  $51,500  was 
requested  for  management  and  protec- 
tion    The   latter   item  Is  intended  to 
cover   salaries   of   superintendent,   his- 
torian, administrative  assistant,  stenog- 
rapher—ranger    if     needed— and     ariy 
other  employees.    It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  committee  reduced  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  figure  for  all  new 
park  projects,  and  therefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  at  the  moment  what  wUl 
be  allocated  to  Fort  Lamed  for  this  item. 
It  is  possible,  I  understand,  that  the  Park 
Service  request  may  ultimately  be  re- 

I  certainly  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Comm^tee 
concerning  appropriations  for  Fort 
Lamed,  and  urge  their  adoption. 

Mr  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  want  to  commend  the 
present  new  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  for  the  work  this  year  on 
the  biU  which  Is  before  you  today  and 
which  he  has  so  ably  presented.  Hear- 
ings this  year  were  conducted  with  great 
depth,  care,  and  thought. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
committee  and  to  work  with  you.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  stair  lor 
the  information  which  they  are  never  too 
busy  to  secure  for  individual  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
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gentleman  from  Ohio,  Chairman  Mike 
KiRWAN,  who  has  so  chaired  our  commit- 
tee. I  would  particularly  like  to  compli- 
ment Chairman  Kirwan  for  the  leader- 
ship which  he  gave  to  education  in  far- 
o£E  American  Samoa  and  to  the  Trust 
Terri  tones. 

The  educational  program  in  Samoa 
has  far-reaching  implications  and  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  exciting  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  world  today.  On 
the  committee  some  of  us  suggested  this 
year  that  since  it  had  worked  so  well  in 
Samoa  where  there  had  been  a  scarcity 
of  teachers  and  where  the  necessity  for 
adults  as  well  as  young  people  to  learn 
the  English  language  was  imperative, 
that  the  educational  TV  system  be 
studied  also  by  our  own  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  There  may  be  many  phases 
of  the  Samoan  educational  program 
which  are  adaptable  to  our  schools  for 
young  Indian  children. 

One  of  the  saddest  commentaries  of 
our  Indian  educational  program  is  on 
page  808  of  our  hearings  when  Mr.  Phil- 
leo  Nash  of  the  Indian  Bureau  says: 

We  have  had  great  success  In  our  own 
boarding  school  operations  in  curbing  drop- 
outs since  we  began  to  deal  intensively  with 
the  problem  about  5  or  6  years  ago.  A  study 
in  1959  was  the  first  step.  We  have  now 
brought  the  dropout  rate  In  the  Federal 
boarding  schools  up  to  a  point  where  it  Is 
about  comparable  with  that  in  public  day 
schools  for  non-Indians.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  counseling  with  the  parents, 
by  the  upgrading  of  teaching,  by  the  im- 
provement of  standards  with  respect  to 
teaching  and  supplies.  I  think  the  school 
construction  program  has  also  had  a  good 
effect  because  the  children  and  the  parents 
take  more  pride  in  a  good  plant  than  they 
do  In  the  decrepit  plant  we  have  been  run- 
ning in  the  past. 

Then  he  added: 

In  the  public  schools,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  Indian  dropout  rate  is  not  improving. 
It  is  getting  worse  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem. 

V^e  urged  at  the  time  of  our  hearings 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
with  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  that 
he  now  begin  to  examine  not  only  the 
quantity  of  Indian  education,  but  the 
quality  of  Indian  education — that  we  be- 
gin to  try  and  understand  what  impact 
these  pockets  of  poverty  on  our  Indian 
reservations  are  having  on  our  young 
Indian  people  who  attend  our  public 
schools  and  who  have  an  ever-increasing 
need  for  greater  guidance  and  attend- 
ance counseling  on  the  reservation  itself 
so  that  the  problems  of  these  young  peo- 
ple can  be  discussed  fully  and  frankly 
and  that  assistance  be  given  to  them  to 
make  possible  a  better  attendance  record. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  Washington 
one  Indian  tribe  who  has  submitted  a 
lengthy  and  extensive  program  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  bettei-ment  of  this  con- 
dition of  school  dropouts.  One  of  the 
major  facets  of  the  program  is  the  full 
use  of  guidance  and  attendance  counsel- 
ing. Also  many  home  conditions  on  the 
reservations  which  include  delinquent 
adults  are  contributing  to  these  young 
people's  failure  to  continue  with  their 
education. 

We  asked  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  review  and  discuss  and  plan  for 
foster  homes — to  search  every  avenue 


possible  to  make  sure  that  we  reduce 
these  dropouts  among  our  Indians  and 
that  we  make  the  kindest,  most  tolerant, 
and  the  easiest  integration  of  these  In- 
dian young  peoples  in  oui'  public  schools. 
It  can  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
I  have  discussed  these  at  great  length 
with  the  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs  which 
is  so  well  aware  of  the  problems. 

In  my  home  State,  young  people  from 
reservations  are  now  attending  a  junior 
college  and  studying  fisheries.  This  is 
a  splendid  sign  of  progress  for  on  the 
particular  reservation  from  which  these 
young  people  come,  fisheries  is  one  of 
the  major  resources  and  not  only  will  our 
Indian  young  people's  college  work  as- 
sist them  on  their  own  reservation,  but 
will  also  assist  them  in  making  their  own 
contribution  in  an  ever-increasing,  vital 
field  of  natural  resource  development. 

While  I  am  speaking  on  the  Indian 
problem,  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I 
hope  a  major  effort  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram will  be  made  toward  the  abolition 
of  poverty  from  our  Indian  reservations 
and  from  the  Indian  people.  The  United 
States  cannot  be  proud  of  its  record  with 
our  Indian  peoples. 

Yes,  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
worked  constructively  to  build  schools — 
to  assist  them,  but  we  are  late  and  also 
we  are  not  quite  keeping  up  with  the 
obligations  we  have  in  this  respect. 

For  example,  we  do  not  always  rec- 
ognize that  the  Indian  reservations  and 
that  the  Indian  peoples  must  be  given 
assistance  to  improve  their  economic  op- 
portunities and  to  develop  their  natural 
resources — many  of  them  of  tremendous 
potential.  We  have  developed  a  pro- 
gram; but  we  have  not  pushed,  nor  are 
we  pushing  now. 

For  example,  on  page  814  of  our  hear- 
ings I  asked  a  question  about  the  re- 
forestation of  Indian  reservations. 
Again  Mr.  Nash,  the  Commissioner  of 
our  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said: 

There  is  practically  no  timber  stand  im- 
provement taking  place  on  any  of  the  In- 
dian forested  land  today  except  by  force  of 
nature,  by  accident.  Timber  stand  im- 
provement is  very  costly.  When  we  had  the 
accelerated  public  works  program — to  my 
mind  the  greatest  boon  to  the  reservations 
to  come  along  in  recent  years — we  divided 
the  first  round  of  that  money,  which  was 
about  $12  million  I  believe,  across  three  activ- 
ities: timber  stand  improvement,  which  is 
basically  a  forestation,  irrigation,  and  soil 
conservation  work.  Now  this  is  about  the 
first  major  piece  of  reforestation  to  come 
along  since  the  CCC  days  of  the  depression. 
So  we  are  very  far  behind. 

I  asked  Commissioner  Nash  "Why  have 
they  not  been  kindly?  This  is  a  resource 
that  will  keep  these  people  from  pov- 
erty." 

Mr.  Nash  replied : 

Well,  when  the  fellows  with  the  sharp 
pencils  and  slide  rules  get  to  looking  at  It 
and  they  apply  the  cost-benefit  formula, 
they  can't  see  where  the  money  is  going  to 
come  back  fast  enough  or  in  enough  quan- 
tity and  they  say,  well,  this  is  money  which 
is  down  the  drain.  I  don't  agree  with  them, 
but  I  haven't  been  successful  in  persuading 
them  they  are  wrong. 

In  this  I  think  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  wrong.  Perhaps  timber  is  a 
slow  growing  crop,  but  is  it  not  also  a 
crop  essentially  designed  to  better  the 


economic  status  of  the  Indian  and  is  it 
not  also  part  of  the  natural  resource  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States? 

Why  is  it  not  possible  to  have  Job 
Corps  work  for  our  young  people  from 
Indian  reservations  in  this  field  of  re- 
forestation? 

Last  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend 
a  day  on  the  Quinault  Indian  Reserva- 
tion with  its  tribal  members.  This  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  heartwarming 
and  inspiring  days  I  have  had  for  a  long 
time.  I  had  been  there  in  1960  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Indian  morale  and 
progress  was  at  a  depressingly  low  ebb. 
The  village  was  neglected — the  needs 
were  many. 

During  the  last  4  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  these  Indian  peo- 
ple through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  our  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
through  their  own  tribal  councils  and 
through  the  Indian  peoples  themselves. 
This  fall  it  was  a  joy  to  note  the  progress 
and  I  am  going  to  list  here  some  of  the 
outstanding  things  I  saw : 

First.  Through  my  effoi-ts  and  support, 
a  bridge  has  been  constructed  with  pub- 
lic lands  money  across  the  Quinault 
River  enabling  these  Indians  to  become  a 
link  with  the  Queets  Village  which  will 
enable  better  public  health  faciUties  and 
also  enable  the  tribe  to  reach  forest  lands 
which  are  a  major  support  for  their 
people. 

Second.  I  visited  their  school  and  saw- 
one  of  the  finest  elementary  schools  I 
have  ever  visited.  A  hot  lunch  program 
was  being  conducted  by  the  use  of  sur- 
plus commodities  supplemented  by  the 
Indians'  own  fish  and  game  and  entirely 
prepared  by  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity. The  food  was  excellent,  well 
served,  and  could  well  set  a  pattern  of 
better  food  standards  for  the  entire 
tribe. 

Third.  I  visited  classrooms  and  talked 
with  the  children.  They  have  a  very 
exciting  program  there  at  Taholah  where 
preschooler's  are  taken  in  the  summer  to 
learn  the  customs  and  ways  of  the  school, 
of  other  communities  and  the  world 
around  them.  This  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  tribe,  Mrs.  Curley  is  the  educational 
director  of  the  tribe. 

Foui'th.  I  visited  with  their  chosen 
chief,  Jim  Jackson,  who  has  done  so 
much  in  leadership  on  this  reservation. 
I  visited  their  stream  clearance  pro- 
gram— streams  choked  with  debris  for  50 
years— logs  left  by  early-day  loggers  had 
been  cleared  so  the  fish  runs  might  again 
make  their  way  up  through  virgin 
streams  into  the  forests.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Service  they  are  operating  a  fish 
weir  for  the  development  of  fish  resources 
which  benefit  not  only  the  Quinaults,  but 
every  person  in  the  Northwest. 

Fifth.  Beside  the  road  in  the  reserva- 
tion, the  Quinaults  have  begun  constinic- 
tion  of  a  public  campground  available 
for  everyone  and  you  will  remember  that 
it  was  this  Congress  who  passed  the  bill 
for  Cape  Elizabeth.  This  they  plan  to 
develop  for  use  by  the  public. 

Sixth.  They  are  building  new  canoes  to 
be  used  by  tourists  along  one  of  the  truly 
beautiful  streams  of  the  Nation. 
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Seventh.  The  tribal  council  is  working 
on  a  housing  project. 

Eighth.  Young  people  have  been 
picked  up  around  the  reservation  and  put 
to  work  planting  trees  and  cleaning  up 
the  village. 

Here  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  and 
the  area  i-edevelopment  program.  Both 
of  these  operated  in  this  area  with  out- 
standing success. 

There  are  many  many  other  phases  of 
this  Interior  budget  on  which  I  could 
comment  today.  There  are  some  dismay- 
ing aspects,  too. 

First.  There  seems  at  times  to  be  an 
incredible  amount  of  lack  of  exchange 
of  information  between  bureaus.  One 
bureau  will  approach  the  committee  and 
ask  for  more  funds  that  they  may  de- 
velop valuable  information.  A  few  days 
later  another  bureau  will  appear  and 
when  asked  a  question  such  as, 
"Have  you  gone  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, for  example,  on  the  type  of  earth 
formation  which  would  enable  more  eco- 
nomical construction  of  buildings?"  they 
would  reply,  "No,  we  have  not." 

We  then  asked  if  at  the  time  of  loca- 
tion of  certain  buildings  on  earthquake 
lands,  the  Geological  Survey  had  been 
consulted,  they  replied,  "We  have  not." 
I  think  this  situation  is  bettering,  but 
it  could  stand  much  greater  improve- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  ever  let  our  bureaus  sprawl 
into  a  vacuum  of  inefficiency  that  can 
only  result  in  larger  costs  not  only  to  the 
Government  but  to  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  its  great  attention  also  to  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  outdoor  recreation.  This 
is  a  field  which  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  1953  there  were  35,403,000 
recreation  visits  to  the  national  forests. 
In  1964  there  were  135  million  estimated 
visits — a  280-percent  increase  over  1953. 
Not  only  is  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  a 
major  contributor  to  jobs,  it  is  a  major 
backlog  of  timber  for  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  hiuidreds  of  communities. 

The  11.4  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
expected  to  be  harvested  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  in  1966  will  result  in  700,000 
man-years  of  employment.  For  every 
one  of  the  $133  million  of  receipts  this 
timber  hai-vest  produces,  it  is  estimated 
that  $24  of  value  will  be  added  in  har- 
vesting, processing,  transportation,  mar- 
keting, and  other  items. 

But  it  is  again,  I  point  out,  in  the  field 
of  outdoor  recreation  that  this  forest 
service  will  be  in  years  to  come  of  major 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  also 
in  continuing  its  interests  in  supplying 
recreation  areas  to  the  densely  populated 
sections  of  our  Nation  that  so  desperately 
need  these  streams,  forests,  and  the  sense 
of  relaxation  which  they  and  they  alone 
will  bring. 

Time  is  not  going  to  stand  still  for  us 
and  it  never  will  be  that  way.  We  must 
continue  to  plan,  develop,  and  program 
for  the  open  spaces  of  our  land. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  committee  also  for  recognizing 
the  work  that  the  Job  Corps  may  provide 
in  our  forests — a  combined  program  that 


brings  into  focus  jobs,  living  in  the  out- 
doors, and  development  of  educational 
backgrounds  needed  in  today's  world. 

I  have  heard  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Kirwan,  say  over  and 
over,  "This  is  the  ail-American  bill." 

It  is  indeed.  It  is  for  the  fullest  de- 
velopment dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  members  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  "Wfiscon- 
sin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  Federal 
supervision  of  the  Menominee  Reserva- 
tion in  my  congressional  district  ceased 
on  April  30,  1961.  At  that  time  the 
Menominee  Termination  Act  of  June  17, 
1954 — Public  Law  83-399— went  into  ef- 
fect. The  transition  period  since  termi- 
nation has  been  an  extremely  dififlcult 
one  for  the  citizens  of  the  new  Menomi- 
nee County  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government,  once  it  legally 
terminates  its  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  an  Indian  tribe,  can  then 
abruptly  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole 
affair. 

One  who  is  aware  of  the  deplorable  ex- 
perience the  Menominees  have  under- 
gone since  termination  would  conclude 
that  we  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
helping  some  newly  emerging  underde- 
veloped nations  in  Africa  or  Asia  even 
though  their  dependence  on  a  mother 
country  has  been  legally  terminated.  Or 
consider  that  our  Government  reportedly 
offered  to  give  assistance  to  Communist 
North  Vietnam  if  certain  conditions  are 
met,  and  ask  yourselves  if  a  Communist 
country  like  North  Vietnam  or  Yugo- 
slavia should  be  given  priority  over  the 
staggering  needs  of  our  own  citizens  in 
Menominee  County.  We  should  first 
look  to  our  own  problems  right  here  at 
home  and  try  to  resolve  some  of  them  be- 
fore curing  the  ills  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  refused  to  investigate  condi- 
tions which  existed  in  Menominee 
County  as  a  result  of  the  termination  or- 
der published  in  the  Federal  Register  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  on  March 
31,  1961.  Because  of  the  Bureau's  re- 
fusal to  look  into  this  situation  and  help 
me  expose  it  to  public  view,  I  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  saw 
to  it  that  instioictions  were  included  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations report  of  1965  calling  for  a 
complete  report  to  be  made  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Indians  in  Menominee 
County.  This  report  on  the  Menominee 
Indians  was  filed  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  past  month  but  has 
not  been  released  to  the  public. 

There  may  be  valid  reasons  for  the  re- 
fusal to  release  this  report  and  thus  in- 
form the  American  people  of  the  deplor- 
able conditions  that  exist  in  Menominee 
County  partly  as  a  result  of  the  termi- 
nation order.  The  reasons  for  not  re- 
leasing this  report  are  not  very  obvious 
ones  to  me  or  to  anyone  with  whom  I  am 
in  contact  on  this  very  important  prob- 
lem.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 


tainly some  very  understandable  reasons 
why  some  people  might  insist  on  cover- 
ing up  this  report. 

The  Appalachia  bill  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  right  around  the 
time  that  this  report  was  completed. 
Had  this  report  been  released,  the  ques- 
tion would  certainly  have  been  raised  in 
some  quarters  as  to  why  a  truly  poverty 
stricken  area  like  Menominee  Coimty 
was  not  included  in  the  Appalachia  bill. 
The  minority  attempted  to  amend  the 
Appalachia  bill  so  as  to  exclude  areas  of 
prosperity  that  do  not  need  help  and  so 
as  to  include  those  areas  throughout  the 
country  which  are  most  in  need  of  Ap- 
palachia type  assistance  like  Menominee 
County.  As  is  well  known,  these  efforts 
were  overwhelmingly  overridden  by  the 
majority. 

The  lack  of  recognition  of  real  need  is 
painfully  obvious  in  the  two  major  bills 
that  have  passed  this  Congress  so  far — 
the  Appalachia  bill  and  the  education 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
week.  In  the  education  bill,  the  10 
richest  counties  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceive about  twice  as  much  Federal  as- 
sistance as  the  10  poorest  counties. 
Menominee  County  and  Florence  County 
in  my  district  will  get  almost  nothing 
thanks  to  the  application  of  the  discrim- 
inatory formiUa  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  that  is  in  the  administration  edu- 
cation bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  status  o*f 
the  Menominee  Indians  is  shocking  as 
to  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Menomi- 
nee County  and  I  hope  that  it  will  jar 
enough  people  so  that  my  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Menominee  people  will  gain 
support. 

Because  of  the  delay  in  releasing  this 
report  to  the  American  people,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  the  full  text  of  the 
report  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  very  near  future, 
legislation  will  be  introduced  by  Senator 
Nelson  and  me  providing  for  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  to  the  people  of 
Menominee  County.  This  is  necessary 
legislation  which  is  needed  to  alleviate 
some  very  real  and  very  deep  poverty, 
sanitation,  and  education  problems  in 
one  area  of  the  country  that  clearly 
merits  Federal  assistance.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation,  and  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  appraise  the 
Congress  of  the  very  real  need  in  this 
area. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  must  also  act 
immediately  to  protect  the  equity  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  people  in  their  prop- 
erty. If  action  is  not  taken  by  the  State, 
a  few  sharp  operators  could  very  well 
control  their  property  within  another  5 
years. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  all  it  can  in  this  connection.  We 
called  for  the  report.     It  is  strictly  a 
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I  was  successful  In  having  added  to  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  $117,000  to  start  this 
program  which  the  Public  Health  Service 
estimates  will  cost  $556,000.  This  program 
should  be  completed  and  the  grant  provided 
in  this  bin  will  do  this  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  House  to  ap- 
prove my  bill,  H.R.  4130.  I  plead  with  this 
Congress  to  support  this  most  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  liAniDl.  I  think  he  brought  out  the 
salient  features  which  Justify  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  action  taken. 

I  would  like  also,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin in  working  with  the  Menominee  Tribe 
and  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  committees  of  Congress  involved, 
in  helping  solve  the  many  minute  problems 
involved  in  this  whole  process  that  culmi- 
nates in  the  action  we  take  today.  I  think 
this  tribe  and  all  the  people  involved  In 
this  matter  owe  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  untiring 
service. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  Join,  If  I 
may,  with  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes),  in  all  he  has  said  about  the  work  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Melvin  L.mrd, 
who  happens  to  represent  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  while  I  represent  the 
Seventh  District  of  Ohio.  He  as  author  of 
this  bill  and  I  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  have  d'scussed  this  legislation 
many  times.  He  has  been  unceasingly  ac- 
tive in  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  of 
his  district,  and  I  think  all  America  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  Job  he  has 
done  In  perfecting  this  piece  of  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  devoted  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Menominee  Tribe.  I  would  also  like 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  others  who  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
the  work  this  committee  has  done  and  the 
understanding  way  in  which  they  have 
worked  to  solve  these  problems. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the 
problems  of  the  Indians  will  not  end  with 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  but  I  and 
other  Members  have  exceedingly  high  hopes 
that  it  may  lead  to  a  policy  of  having  an 
earlier  and  more  extended  transition  period 
for  other  tribes.  We  in  Wisconsin  are  proud 
of  the  record  of  the  Menominees.  The 
Menominee  Tribe  has  an  enviable  record  In 
the  management  of  its  resources,  particu- 
larly a  sustained  yield  of  timber.  That  tim- 
ber has  been  used  for  50  years  but  there  is 
Just  as  much  timber  there  today  as  there  was 
50  years  ago,  due  to  good  forest  manage- 
ment. The  Menominee  Indians  and  all  of  us 
are  very  hopeful  that  their  transition  to 
full  citizenship  will  be  successful.  Certain 
it  is  that  it  could  not  have  been  without 
this  legislation;  and  I  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird)  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  this  fine  work. 


Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  St.  George). 

Mrs.  St.  George.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  com- 
mending our  friend  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Laird,  on  introducing  this  very  worthy  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  Speaker.  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  the  termination 
of  Federal  services  to  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  an  observation  of  my  own.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  in  her  comments  in  the  col- 
loquy between  her  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  extremely  careful 
when  we  consider  terminating  the  re- 
sponsibilty  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  the  Indian  tribes.  We  must  re- 
member that  they  were  part  of  another 
social  world  different  from  our  own  that 
has  come  down  through  hundreds  of 
generations  and  which  goes  back  accord- 
ing to  some  archeologists  and  anthropol- 
ogists as  far  back  as  15,000  or  20,000 
years.  We  are  trying  to  merge  them  into 
present-day  society.  This  is  not  easy 
even  for  fairly  well  adjusted  American 
citizens  in  our  time.  So  I  am  afraid  that 
this  Menominee  situation  that  has  been 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  illustrative  of  what  we  are  likely 
to  get  into.  Indians  will  adjust  if  we 
provide  the  educational  opportunities 
and  by  the  simple  process  of  attrition 
once  they  raise  themselves  up  to  the  level 
of  living  commensurate  with  the  world 
about  them,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
economic  and  social  problem  which  can 
be  described  as  a  peculiarly  Indian 
problem. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  report  I  referred  to  earlier  is  as 
follows : 

The   Stattjs   op  the   Termination   op  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe 

(A  report  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  February  1965) 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
In  its  report  of  March  13,  1964  (88th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  7237),  requested  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  submit  a  detailed 
report  in  connection  with  the  1966  estimates 
as  to  the  status  of  the  termination  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  This 
report  has  been  prepared  In  response  to  that 
request. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  trust  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 


of  Wisconsin  was  brought  to  a  close  April 
30,  1961,  by  the  Menominee  Termination  Act 
of  June  17,  1954  (Public  Law  83-399).  Such 
termination  was  to  have  become  effective 
not  later  than  December  31,  1965,  according 
to  the  original  enactment.  Prospective  dlf- 
Acuities  the  Menominee  would  face  after 
termination  prompted  two  postponements  of 
the  date.  In  1959  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
memorialized  Congress  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  continue  the  trust  relation- 
ship indefinitely,  expressing  the  opinion  that 
termination  was  seriously  premature.  This 
change  of  policy  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress. 

Measures  to  help  the  tribe  to  meet  its  new 
and  extended  responsibilities  were  considered 
as  the  termination  date  approached.  These 
Included  two  bills  to  amend  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act  on  which  hearings  were 
held  in  April  1961  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  One  of  these 
would  have  authorized  postponement  of  ter- 
mination to  a  date  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  be  retisonable.  The 
other  would  have  postponed  the  termination 
date  to  1969  at  latest  and  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to 
the  tribe  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  In  aggre- 
gate amount. 

Assistant  Secretary  Carver,  appearing  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  identified 
the  basic  question  that  made  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Termination  Act  desirable.  In  bo 
doing,  he  also  accurately  forecast  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  caused  the  Appropriations 
Conamittee  to  request  the  present  report. 

"The  basic  premise  of  termination,"  Secre- 
tary Carver  pointed  out.  "has  come  to  be  a 
question  of  whether  the  lumber  industry, 
as  presently  constituted  on  the  reservation, 
is  big  enough  to  support  the  Indians." 

"Taking  this  resource  In  and  of  itself," 
he  continued,  "it  is  a  very  attractive  opera- 
tion. But  there  Is  a  basic  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating a  single  Industry  operation  Into  all 
the  ramifications  and  complexities  of  com- 
munity and  Government  activities.  Fur- 
thermore, we  don't  really  have  any  way  to 
make  a  direct  conversion  of  one  sawmill 
operation,  which  Is  customarily  carried  on 
as  a  private  proposition,  into  full  support 
of  an  American  community.  We  Just  don't 
have  any  background  for  that." 

In  light  of  this.  Secretary  Carver  empha- 
sized, "everyone  seems  now  agreed  that  given 
the  present  state  of  the  lumber  business,  and 
given  the  present  developments  or  lack  of 
developments  of  the  mill,  itself,  the  proceeds 
of  the  mill  won't  reach  all  of  the  needs  which 
will  follow  on  termination." 

Five  alternatives  were  open,  Mr.  Carver 
thought.  In  meeting  the  need  recog.nlzed  by 
"almost  everyone  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
the  Menominees"  for  congressional  modi- 
fication of  the  act  in  one  form  or  another. 
Among  these  alternatives,  the  Department 
recommended  what  Mr.  Carver  termed 
"phased  extension  of  termination."  This 
was  set  forth  in  the  Department's  report  on 
the  pending  bill : 

1.  Instead  of  transferring  title  to  all  of 
the  tribal  property  to  Menominee  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  on  April  30,  1961,  as  now  re- 
quired by  law,  the  Secretary  might  be  au- 
thorized, If  the  Congress  so  desires  after 
hearing  from  the  State  and  the  Indians,  to 
make  the  transfer  at  any  time  prior  to  April 
30,  1965,  that  he  determines  is  Justified.  If 
this  were  done,  the  Secretary  could  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  Me- 
nominee Enterprises,  Inc.,  which  gives  the 
corporation  full  control  of  the  tribal  assets 
and  full  responsibility  for  conducting  the 
business  enterprises  of  the  tribe,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  resume  con- 
trol If  he  determines  that  there  is  a  need 
for  doing  so.  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc., 
could  proceed  Immediately  to  run  the  mill, 
test  whether  the  cut  can  be  Increased  from 
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22  to  29  million  board  feet  annually, 
whether  the  Increased  cut  can  be  marketed 
successfully,  and  how  many  Indians  prop- 
erly can  be  employed  In  a  businesslike 
operation. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  beyond  1961  we  be- 
lieve that  It  should  be  based  upon  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Federal  trust  dvu-ing  the 
period  of  assistance,  and  not  be  in  the 
form  of  Federal  subsidy  after  a  termination 
of  the  trust. 

2.  In  order  that  the  proposed  new  county 
may  be  organized  and  commenced  to  func- 
tion, the  contract  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Menominee  EInterprises,  Inc..  could 
require  the  corporation  to  contract  with  the 
county  for  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  the 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  actual  transfer  of 
title  to  the  corporation. 

This  procedure  would  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  retain  Its  basic  authority  for 
a  transition  period  of  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
and  to  lend  a  guiding  hand  if  needed.  The 
corporation  ,and  the  county  would  be  able  to 
assume  their  responsibilities  immediately, 
however,  and  start  developing  the  full  po- 
tentials of  the  reservation.  This  department 
would  be  in  a  position  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  as  needed.  If  experience  shows 
that  the  plan  is  likely  to  be  unsuccessful, 
title  to  the  reservation  would  still  be  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  no  Irrevocable  de- 
cision would  have  been  made. 

The  Congress  declined  to  adopt  this  rec- 
ommendation, choosing  ins*;ead  the  alter- 
native of  permitting  termination  to  proceed 
on  schedule,  but  providing  financial  assist- 
ance (Public  Law  87-432)  for  a  transitional 
period  of  5  years  after  April  30,  1961,  in  a 
total  amount  of  $660,000  for  contributions 
to  Joint  school  costs.  The  law  also  au- 
thorized expenditures  of  $438,000  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  construction  of 
sanitation  facilities,  bringing  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  to  $1,098,000. 

No  provision  was  made  for  continuing  any 
degree  of  Federal  supervision  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  assistance  was  presumed  neces- 
sary. No  means  was  made  available  whereby 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  kept 
currently  Informed  of  developments,  much 
less  enabled  to  assist  the  new  county  and 
corporation  in  any  way  during  the  admittedly 
difficult  years  of  transition. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  policy  decision  by 
the  Congress,  the  decision  to  make  termina- 
tion complete  as  of  April  30,  1961.  and  to 
retain  no  remnant  of  the  former  Federal  re- 
Bponsibllity  toward  the  Menominees  or  su- 
pervision of  their  affairs,  that  this  review 
has  been  undertaken. 

Menominee  affairs:  Corporation  and 
county:  The  experience  of  the  Menominees 
under  termination  may  be  examined  first  of 
all  In  terms  of  the  two  entitles  established 
by  State  law  as  successors  to  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe.  One  of  these,  a  State  corpora- 
tion, was  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc..  to 
which  was  conveyed  all  the  tribal  land  that 
had  comprised  the  reservation,  including  the 
Menominee  forest  and  the  sawmill  upon 
which  the  economic  future  of  the  Menomi- 
nees depended.  The  other  was  a  new  county, 
Wisconsin's  72d,  carved  from  the  two  counties 
in  which  the  reservation  had  been  located 
and  with  borders  Identical  to  those  of  the 
reservation. 

Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.:  Following 
termination,  Menominees  whose  nameis  were 
on  the  final  tribal  roll  were  no  longer  Joint 
owners  of  Indian  trust  land,  but  became 
bondholders  and  stockholders  in  Menominee 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

The  principal  business  of  the  company  is 
the  production  of  lumber  and  pulpwood  and 
this  dependence  on  the  forest  h&B  been  rec- 
ognized in  provisions  both  of  Federal  and  of 
State  law.  These  were  drawn  with  view  to 
safeguarding  the  prime  asset  represented  by 


the  Menominee  forest,  through  promoting 
timber  harvesting  on  a  sustained-yield  basis. 
Section  7  of  the  Termination  Act  was 
amended  (Public  Law  84-718  of  July  14. 
1956)  to  require  "protection  of  the  forest  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis"  and  chapter  258  of 
the  Wisconsin  statutes  (enacted  July  30, 
1959)  provides  that  a  forest  required  by  Fed- 
eral law  to  be  operated  on  such  basis  shall 
have  a  fair  market  value,  for  tax  purposes, 
equivalent  to  40  percent  of  what  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

Total  income  of  Menominee  Enterprises, 
virtually  all  derived  from  sales  of  lumber  and 
forest  products,  increased  from  $2,941,000  in 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1962,  to 
$3,686,000  in  1964.  Net  operating  Income  in- 
creased from  $642,000  in  1962  to  $692,000  in 
1964.  The  following  table  discloses  rather 
clearly  that,  as  an  operating  business,  the 
company  has  Justified  the  confidence  the 
Menominees  had  in  It.  They  may  well  still 
regard  It,  in  Secretary  Carver's  words,  as  "a 
very  attractive  operation." 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
information  set  forth  here  has  been  obtained 
from  the  published  reports  of  Menominee 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  supplemented  by  explana- 
tory detail  supplied  by  company  officials. 
Lacking  the  sort  of  continuing  close  relation- 
ship to  the  corporation  that  would  have  pre- 
vailed under  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
Department,  we  can  bring  to  the  task  no 
special  knowledge  or  familiarity  with  the 
situation  that  has  developed  since  1961. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 
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1962 

1963 

1964 

Net  sales  of  lumber  and  for- 
est DFOd  UCtS         . 

(833) 
(1S8) 

2.802 
139 

3,365 
153 

3,596 

90 

Total  income     

(991) 
(779) 

2,941 
2,299 

3,518 
2.944 

3,686 

Less  costs  and  expenses 

2,994 

Net  operating  income.  . 
I.p«?s  nroncrtv  taxes . 

(212) 
(165) 

642 
306 

574 
233 

692 
332 

Net  profit 

(48) 
(164) 

336  !     341 

360 

Bond  interest  payable 

392 

386 

3S1 

Excess     of    available 
earnings  over  bond 
Interest  payable » 

(-116) 

-56 

-45 

-22 

1  5  months. 

'  Deficit  met  out  of  surplus. 

Note.— Due  to  rounding,  figures  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Source:  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  annual  reports. 

Appraisal  of  operating  performance:  The 
corporation's  bonds  were  created  to  repre- 
sent the  capital  value  of  the  annual  stump- 
age  payments  formerly  paid,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  to  members  of  the  tribe.  Accordingly, 
they  were  made  Income  bonds,  the  annual 
interest  approximating  in  amount  the  former 
stumpage  payments.  Before  payment  of  In- 
terest on  the  Income  bonds,  net  profit  has 
improved  each  year  since  1961. 

Similarly,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  annual  taxes  levied 
by  Menominee  County  is  paid  by  the  com- 
pany. These  comprise  State,  county,  town, 
and  school  district  taxes,  which  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  separate  Items  In  the  total  levied  and 
collected  by  the  county.  Property  taxes  have 
never  amounted  to  less  than  40  percent  of 
net  operating  Income  and  in  1964  absorbed  48 
percent.  Net  operating  Income  amounted 
that  year,  before  taxes,  to  3.5  percent  of  the 
combined  total  of  stockholders'  equity  and 
outstanding  bonds,  all  of  which  had  been 
issued  to  stockholders. 

The  first  full  year  of  operation  was  the 
12-month  period  ending  September  30,  1962. 
Since  then,  although  adversely  affected  by 
market  conditions  in  1963  and  a  6-week  shut- 
down for  major  repairs  in  1964.  sales  have 
expanded  with  the  Increase  In  cut  of  saw- 
timber  and  pulpwood.    For  many  years  the 


timber  cut  had  been  limited,  under  the  sus- 
tained-yield principle,  to  20  million  board 
feet  a  year.  Reappraisal  of  the  forest  led 
in  1961  to  revision  of  the  limit  to  30  million 
board  feet.  By  1964  the  cut  had  been  In- 
creased to  28.9  million  board  feet  and  29 
million  board  feet  is  expected  to  be  cut  in 
1965.  New  attention  has  been  given  to  pro- 
duction of  pulpwood,  and  pulp  and  byprod- 
ucts output  has  been  more  than  trebled  since 
1962.  The  management  reports  continuing 
introduction  of  more  efficient  methods  and 
exploration  of  specialized  markets,  with 
prospect  of  further  Improvement  in  sales 
and  net  operating  Income  at  maximum  cut- 
ting volume. 

The  increase  of  sales  and  net  operating  In- 
come has  been  modest  but  well  sustained 
through  the  difficult  initial  years.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  despite  the  heavy  burden  of  local 
taxation,  the  need  to  draw  upon  surplus  to 
meet  bond  Interest  has  declined  each  year, 
from  $56,000  In  1962  to  $22,000  in  1964. 
These  charges,  totaling  $239,000  in  4  years 
(including  $116,000  in  1961),  have  reduced 
surplus  to  $864,000.  Despite  diminishing 
deficits  since  1962,  the  prospect  for  ending 
this  annual  drain  on  surplus  must  be  viewed 
skeptically  In  light  of  recent  information 
that  the  company's  1965  tax  bill,  through 
September  30,  is  about  $395,000.  or  $63,000 
higher  than  for  1964. 

Modernization  and  stabilized  employment: 
The  new  corporation  promptly  entered  upon 
a  program  of  modernization  and  capital  Im- 
provement Involving  a  gross  sum  of  about 
$1.5  mllUoQ.  This  was  financed  largely  from 
the  tribal  mill's  cash  balance,  to  which  the 
corporation  had  succeeded  and  which  totaled 
$1,750,000  as  of  September  30,  1961.  The 
results  show  in  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  asset 
value  (depreciated)  of  plant  and  equipment 
from  $498,000  in  1961  to  $1,667,000  in  1963 
and  $1,772,000  In  1964.  This  increase  of 
nearly  $1.3  million  in  3  years  has  been  ac- 
companied by  regularlzation  of  mill  employ- 
ment, on  two  shifts  at  all  times.  Total  em- 
ployment, including  supervisors.  Is  currently 
about  230  and  seasonal  variation  has  been 
eliminated  from  employment  in  the  mill  It- 
self. Work  In  the  woods — logging  of  saw- 
timber  and  cutting  of  pulpwood — performed 
under  contract,  provides  additional  employ- 
ment for  65  to  130,  according  to  the  season. 

Peak  employment,  about  365,  Is  about  10 
percent  less  than  that  of  410  repwrted  before 
termination.  Meanwhile  the  minimum  hour- 
ly wage  paid  mill  employees  Increased  by  13 
percent  and  the  average  by  16  percent  (from 
$1.50  to  $1.74)  between  1961  and  1964.  An- 
nual payroll  (Including  contract  logging  and 
pulping)  has  Increased  to  $1,870,000 — about 
15  percent  higher  than  In  1964  and  more 
than  this  above  pretermlnatlon  levels. 

Capital  requirements:  The  relatively  satis- 
factory current  operation  of  the  mill  must 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact,  looking 
to  the  future,  that  the  drain  of  taxes  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  financing  further 
modernization  out  of  Income.  Moreover,  no 
further  capital  Improvement  can  be  financed 
out  of  cash,  which  has  now  been  drawn  down 
to  minimum  operating  level.  In  addition  to 
the  lumber  operation,  the  corporation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  all  the  land  of  the  county,  except 
that  occupied  by  homesltes.  This,  too,  calls 
for  capital,  which  is  not  easily  attracted  by 
potential  over  a  40-year  development  period. 
Management:  Since  its  establishment  in 
1961,  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  ex- 
perienced Its  share  of  administrative  diffi- 
culties, seriously  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  stockholders,  most  of  them  residents 
and  thus  eyewitnesses  to  operations,  have 
for  the  most  part  been  as  unfamiliar  with 
corporation  practices  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  those  long  characteristic  of  the 
tribal  mill  enterprise.  These  early  years  have 
been  marked,  moreover,  by  two  changes  in 
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top  management.  The  fact  that  so  satisfac- 
tory an  operating  record  has  been  achieved 
despite  such  Initial  difficulties  suggests  that 
as  a  business— the  Impact  of  property  taxes 
on  profit  being  recognized  as  wholly  abnor- 
mal—the company  has  been  basically  well 
managed.  The  company's  third  president 
was  secretary-treasurer  prior  to  taking  office 
April  1.  1964.  He  appears  to  have  both  the 
full  support  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
much  better  standing  than  his  predecessors 
among  Menominees  critical  of  the  new  and, 
as  they  term  It,  "outside"  management  of 
the  "tribal  mill." 

Menominee  County:  Upon  Its  creation 
May  1,  1961.  Menominee  County,  population 
about  2.500,  automatically  went  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  of  Wisconsin  counties.  In  the 
compiuiy  of  Florence  (the  only  other  county 
with  fewer  than  5.000  residents)  and  6 
others  with  population  of  less  than  10.000 
each.  Its  assessed  valuation  for  tax  pur- 
poses was  $16.7  million  In  1962.  which  made 
It  at  the  time  the  second  lowest  coiuity  In 
assessed  vilue.  Only  14  others  of  the  72 
had  valuaflons  below  $50  million. 

Special  statutory  provisions:  It  was  full 
awiu-ness  of  these  and  other  related  basic 
disadvantages  under  which  the  new  county 
would  operate  that  led  the  legislature  to 
Include  In  the  law  creating  Menominee 
County  several  provisions  which,  if  not  with- 
out Individual  precedent,  constitute  a  wholly 
unique  combination.  In  general,  they  pro- 
vide lor  the  combination  of  county  and 
town  boards,  for  the  consolidation  of  certain 
town  and  county  officials,  and  for  the  In- 
clusion of  Menominee  County  in  the  court 
and  school  systems  of  adjacent  Shawano 
County. 


Through  these  extraordinary  provislonB, 
the  State  legislature,  recognizing  the  Im- 
possibility of  expecting  so  small  and  poor  a 
county  to  establish  and  support  a  full  struc- 
ture of  county  and  town  government,  sought 
to  relieve  it  of  any  avoidable  burden  of  costs 
of  government.  The  law  provides,  in  addi- 
tion, for  review  of  the  new  county's  experi- 
ence by  the  legislature  at  the  end  of  4  years 
and  again  at  the  end  of  8  years,  so  that  the 
adequacy  of  such  provisions  as  these  and, 
more  broadly,  the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  separate  county  may  be  re- 
examined as  a  matter  of  statutory  prescrip- 
tion. The  first  such  review  Is  accordingly 
due  this  year,  1965. 

E>emands  on  local  government:  The  bur- 
den of  local  government  has  Indeed  proved 
fully  as  serious  as  the  State  legislature  had 
feared  and  as  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  Indicated  as  probable.  Net  schools 
costs,  financed  by  the  school  district  tax, 
have  mounted  steadily  and  substantially,  as 
Federal  assistance  has  been  reduced  each 
succeeding  year.  Costs  of  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  patients  and  those  of  public 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
related  welfare  administration  have  also 
mounted  rapidly.  To  meet  these  latter  ex- 
penses, financed  by  the  county  tax.  that  tax 
was  forced  up  to  Its  statutory  limit  (17  mills 
per  dollar  of  assessed  value)  in  1963  and 
1964  (for  the  budget  of  1964  and  1965.  re- 
spectively) .  A  further  increase  In  the  school 
district  tax  will  be  necessary  next  year  be- 
cause Federal  assistance  will  again  be  re- 
duced, and  in  fact  is  scheduled  to  end  with 
1966  payment.  The  following  table  sum- 
marizes tax  and  budget  developments  since 
1962: 


(In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Total  taxes  collected  by  Menominee  County... 

Cost  to  .Menominee  County  of— 

Schools -- 

Sanatorium  treatment 

Public  iissistanw  (social  security) 

Welfare  administration 

Total 

Taxes  required  for  all  other  purposes 


296.7 


.8 

.3 

14.7 

8.4 


24.3 
272.4 


1963 
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316.5 


44.1 

12.4 

16.2 

9.1 


81.7 
234.8 


450.1 


114.6 

68.8 
22.7 
12.1 


1965 
budget 


602.6 


161.0 
76.1 
40.4 
31.0 


ChanRB, 
1902-65 


+205.9 


+160.2 

+75. 8 
+25.7 
+22.6 


Note.— Due  to  rounding,  decimals  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Source:  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  Menominee  County. 


The  change  In  the  combined  tax  levy  of 
Menominee  County  (State,  cotinty,  town, 
and  school  district  taxes)  between  1962  and 
1965  Is  $206  million.  Of  this  total.  78  per- 
cent is  accounted  for  by  the  $160,000  Increase 
in  the  school  district  tax.  Of  this  $160,000. 
however,  only  $28,000  is  due  to  the  actual  In- 
crease in  the  costs  of  the  school  district;  the 
balance,  of  $132,000  (64  percent  of  the  total 
tax  increase),  has  resulted  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  assistance,  from  $220,000  In 
1962  to  $88,000  in  1965. 

The  second  largest  increase  Is  that  of  $76,- 
000  in  the  cost  of  sanatorium  treatment, 
which  has  resulted  from  a  high  incidence  of 
tuberculosis.  The  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
public  assistance  Is  concentrated  In  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  which  In- 
creased by  $23,800  between  1962  and  1965. 

The  Importance  of  the  continuing  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  assistance  may  be  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  If  there  were  no  such  pay- 
ments in  1965.  additional  taxes  of  $88,000 
would  be  required.  This  would  add  15.5 
percent  to  the  total  tax  bill  and  would  bring 
the  total  tax  rate  (all  four  taxes  combined) 
to  approximately  35  mills,  more  than  double 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  county  tax  iself. 
Current  comparisons  are  not  available,  but 
last  year  the  average  combined  rate  for  the 
entire  State  was  27.32  mills,  as  compared  with 


the  rate  of  29.77  mills  levied  by  Menominee 
County  for  1965. 

State  assistance:  Under  Wisconsin  law. 
State  aids  reduce  the  cost  to  the  counties  of 
a  number  of  programs  that  the  counties  ad- 
minister. There  are  also  taxes  that  the 
State  collects,  but  shares  with  the  counties 
according  to  statutory  formula.  The  budget 
of  Menominee  County,  shown  in  summary 
form  In  the  table  above,  has  been  presented 
in  net  terms,  after  receipts  of  such  State 
contributions.  In  addition  to  these  statu- 
tory contributions  to  meeting  the  cost  of 
programs  administered  by  the  county,  two 
grants  were  received  by  Menominee  County 
in  1964.  The  fl^rst  of  these,  in  the  amount 
of  $17,525.  was  made  under  a  provision  of  the 
statutes  (sec.  49.39)  authorizing  the  State 
also  to  pay  the  county's  share  of  wel- 
fare costs  in  cases  where  the  county  Is  un- 
able to  do  so.  When,  In  1963.  Menominee 
County  raised  its  county  tax  to  the  statutory 
limit,  the  way  was  opened  to  apply  for  this 
form  of  additional  State  assistance  to  cover 
welfare  items  totaling  $34,838. 

The  other  grant  was  made  under  a  special 
if  not  unprecedented  appropriation  by  the 
legislature.  Amounting  to  $80,000,  this  grant 
was  Justified  in  terms  of  the  extraordinary 
level  of  tuberculosis  treatment  required  for 
Menominee  Cotrnty  residents.    Its  payment 


had  the  immediate  effect,  however,  of  in- 
creasing the  balance  in  the  general  fund,  In 
light  of  which  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare found  itself  obliged  to  withhold  pay. 
ment  of  welfare  costs  beyond  the  $17,525  al- 
ready paid. 

The  general  fund  Is  the  central  one  used 
by  Wisconsin  counties  In  their  financing  of 
local  government.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
usually  is  represented  largely  by  cash  and 
fluctuates  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  receipts 
and  expenditures.  During  1964,  Menom- 
inee County's  general  fund  balance  in- 
creased to  a  total  of  $120,000,  or  somewhat 
more  (the  audit  is  not  yet  completed);  this 
was  equivalent  to  4  months  requirements 
or  so  (school  costs  being  funded  separately). 
In  light  of  this  fact,  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  recently  denied  the  county's  re- 
quest for  a  grant  of  $76,000  under  section 
49.39  for  the  1965  budget.  To  fund  1965  re- 
quirements, $99,000  has  been  needed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maximum  taxes  that  can  be  levied 
under  the  statutory  limit  of  17  mills.  This 
amount  has  been  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund;  thus,  the  balance  Is  expected 
to  be  reduced  to  an  acceptably  modest  level 
by  the  end  of  1965. 

A  third  measure  of  State  assistance  vastly 
overshadows  these  two  grants,  but  It  Is 
one  extended  to  Individual  Menominees.  not 
to  the  county.  This  is  the  unprecedented 
special  fund  of  $1  million  for  direct  welfare 
grants  and  loans  by  the  State  Itself,  which 
Is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Urgent   need    of    extraordinary   measures: 
Two  facts  dominate  the  county's  Immediate 
financial    outlook.     One    Is    the    fact    that 
$99,000    of    1965    requirements    Is   being   fi- 
nanced outside  the  county  tax  limit,  through 
drawing  the  general  fund  balance  down  to 
an  operating  minimum.    The  other  Is  the 
fact  of  a  final  reduction  of  $44,000  In  Fed- 
eral assistance.     In  combination,  these  spell 
additional   requirements   of   about   $140,000 
as  a  minimum  to  be  expected  In   1966.  on 
top   of   a   tax    Increase   of   $52,000    in   1965. 
Nearly  $100,000  of  the  1966  Increase  would 
have   to   be   financed   through   the   general 
fund  but  outside  the  statutory  limit  of  the 
county  tax.     Only  part  of  this  amount  will 
represent  welfare  costs.    Thus,  even  assum- 
ing favorable  action  by  the  department  of 
public  welfare  on  the  county's  next  applica- 
tion under  section  49.39,  it  is  apparent  that 
other  extraordinary  measures  will  be  needed 
to  avert  a  result  disastrous  to  both  Menom- 
inee County  and  Menominee  Enterprises. 
Corporation  and  county  experience: 
This  section,  dealing  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Menominee  affairs,  has  highlighted 
the  ^cts  about  an  Industrial  enterprise  that 
Is  achieving  steady  if  modest  success,  quite 
in   line    with   early    expectations,    although 
gravely  handicapped  with  respect  to  future 
growth.     It  has  described  a  county  that  has 
experienced  markedly  rising  demands  for  the 
services   formerly   provided   by   the   Federal 
Government,  entailing  difficulties  of  precise- 
ly the  sort  foreseen  In  1961. 

These  are  demands  that  hava  brought  the 
county  to  budgets  already  exceeding  Its  stat- 
utory taxing  capacity.  They  have  Imposed 
a  tax  burden  upon  the  business  corporation 
that,  without  special  relief,  will  become  in- 
tolerable next  year. 

Of  the  total  increase  In  taxation  since 
1962.  moreover.  64  percent  has  resulted  di- 
rectly from  the  need  to  replace  Federal  assist- 
ance In  meeting  county  school  costs,  which 
Is  being  reduced  $44,000  each  year.  One 
could  hardly  Imagine  a  set  of  consequences 
that  more  clearly  confirms  the  unwisdom  of 
saddling  full  responsibility  for  local  govern- 
ment services  upon  a  small  and  poor  com- 
munity almost  entirely  dependent  upon  a 
single  Industry  of  modest  scale  and  profit- 
ability. 

The  Menominee  people  since  termination. 
We  turn  now  from  the  business  and  gov- 
ernmental machinery  that  came  Into  opera- 


tion May  1,  1961,  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Menominees,  and  consider  Instead  what  their 
situation  is  nearly  4  years  after  termination. 
The  term,  "pockets  of  poverty."  has  come 
Into  general  use  only  since  1961.  It  Is 
trenchantly  and  accurately  descriptive  of  a 
Borry  phenomenon  of  modern  American  life. 
Menominee  County  is  a  "pocket  of  poverty." 
It  was  such  a  pocket  prior  to  1961,  It  has 
continued  to  be  a  pocket  of  poverty  these 
past  4  years,  and  unless  very  substantial  as- 
sistance is  provided  it  has  no  prospect  of 
becoming  anything  better  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  July  1959  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
memorialized  Congress  to  postpone  termina- 
Uon  "until  such  time  as  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  has  achieved  a  status  compa- 
rable and  equal  to  the  average  citizen  of 
the  environs  in  which  they  live."  It  was 
recognition  that  the  Menominees  were  far 
below  such  equality  with  their  neighbors  in 
the  State  that  underlay  both  the  reluctance 
of  the  legislature  to  accept  termination  and 
the  special  provisions  that  it  Incorporated  In 
the  law  creating  the  new  county. 

Smallest  and  poorest  county:  Menominee 
County  has  already  beer  identified  as  having 
the  smallest  population  and  the  second  low- 
est property  value  of  any  county  in  the  State. 
It  Is  also  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  list 
In  terms  of  average  income,  of  housing,  of 
education,  and  of  sanitation  and  health.  In 
terms  of  unemployment  and  dependence  on 
public  assistance  its  people  are  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

Low  income:  Median  Income  in  1959  of 
Indians  living  in  the  Menominee  area  was 
reported  by  the  1960  Census  at  "less  than 
$1,000."  For  none  of  Wisconsin's  71  counties. 
Including  both  Oconto  and  Shawano,  within 
whose  boundaries  the  reservation  lay,  was 
the  comparable  figure  as  low  as  $2,000. 
Median  family  Income  for  the  State  was  re- 
ported as  $5,926  for  1959.  The  figure  for  the 
subdivisions  now  comprising  Menominee 
County  was  $2,638.  less  than  half  the  State 
average. 

In  1964.  a  health  survey  conducted  by  the 
State  medical  society  included  382  employees 
of  Menominee  Enterprises  and  38  of  Menomi- 
nee County  (virtually  complete  coverage  In 
each  case).  This  total  of  420  was  about  60 
percent  of  the  county  labor  force  and  in- 
cluded those  with  highest  Incomes.  Aver- 
age Income  of  full-time  employees  was  $3,760 
at  the  company  and  $3,700  in  county  em- 
ployment. Part-time  corporation  employees 
averaged  about  $1,100.  Average  Income  for 
all  420  employees  was  $2,677.  a  figure  that 
suggests  no  significant  improvement  over  the 
1959  median  family  Income  of  $2,638  for  the 
total  county  population.  Median  family  In- 
come falling  below  $3.000— and  even  ftirther 
below  a  level  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  large 
families  that  are  characteristic  of  Menomi- 
nee County — means  that  more  than  half  the 
families  suffer  deprivation  and  Impoverish- 
ment. 

High  unemployment:  Through  the  period 
since  1961  unemployment  has  been  very  seri- 
ous, running  three  and  four  times  as  high.  In 
percentage  terms,  as  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 
In  1963  the  county  rate  was  13.6  percent 
when  the  State  average  was  4.0.  In  1964  the 
corresponding  rates  were  18.1  and  3.7  per- 
cent. 

Large  families :  The  State  medical  society's 
survey  included  a  total  of  2.536  Individuals 
in  the  496  families  that  were  Identified  and 
Interviewed.  Large  families  were  found  to 
be  the  rule,  reflecting  the  birth  rate  of  43.4. 
far  above  the  State  average  of  25.  Total 
children  reported,  all  ages,  were  2,491,  an 
average  of  5  per  family.  Of  the  496  families, 
more  than  half  (311)  had  4  or  more  children 
and  50  had  10  or  more  children  each.  (Plain- 
ly, 2,491  children  in  a  population  of  2,526 
means  double  counting,  children  in  one  fam- 
ily being  parents  In  others.) 


The  population  was  found  to  have  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  (57.4  percent)  under 
the  age  of  20  and  a  low  proportion  aged  65 
and  over  (4.6  percent).  The  corresponding 
State  proportions  in  1960  were  40  and  10 
percent,  respectively.  Treating  the  youngest 
and  oldest  members  of  the  population  as  de- 
pendent upon  those  aged  20  through  64.  this 
Indicates  a  dependency  ratio  of  1.6-to-l 
rather  than  the  1-to-l  ratio  characteristic 
of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Substandard  education:  The  1960  Censtis 
reported  the  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted by  the  Menominee  area  Indian  popula- 
tion aged  14  and  older,  as  8.3  years.  The 
corresponding  median  for  the  rural  nonfarm 
population  of  Wisconsin  was  9.9  years.  This 
difference  of  1.6  years  is  equivalent  to  1  of  3 
semesters  for  everyone,  or  of  more  than  7 
semesters  (bringing  the  average  up  through 
high  school)  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. 

Among  Menominee  residents  25  years  of 
age  and  older,  only  one-fourth  had  attended 
school  beyond  the  eighth  grade;  among  all 
nonfarm  rural  residents  of  Wisconsin,  this 
proportion  was  a  full  one-half.  The  state  of 
education  of  the  Menominee  County  popu- 
lation accordingly  constitutes  a  serious 
handicap  to  Individual  and  community 
progress. 

The  facts  covering  dropouts  do  not  en- 
courage hope  of  future  Improvement.  Of 
33  pupils  enrolled  as  high  school  freshmen 
in  1950.  the  health  survey  found  that  17 
dropped  out  before  graduation,  a  dropout 
rate  of  51.5  percent.  The  State  department 
of  administration  reports  a  finding  that,  of 
80  Menominee  students  who  enrolled  as 
freshmen  In  1960,  37  dropped  out  before  1964 
graduation— a  rate  of  46  percent.  Dropout 
rates  at  this  level  must  be  regarded  as  pre- 
senting a  serious  educational  problem. 

Critically  substandard  housing;  Housing, 
the  State  medical  society  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely poor,  one  of  the  critical  problems  In 
the  county,  characterized  by  half  again  as 
many  people  per  household  as  the  State 
average;  average  value  of  houses  In  one  of 
the  two  villages  only  $4,000;  less  than  one- 
third  of  all  units  In  the  county  In  sound  con- 
dition; one-third  in  deteriorated  condition; 
and  one-third  dilapidated. 

Poor  health:  The  central  focus  of  the 
State  medical  society's  survey  was.  of  course, 
the  health  conditions  in  the  county,  ^e 
findings  with  respect  to  major  health^fll- 
nesses  were  summarized  as  follows:      A 

It  was  found  that  diabetes,  tubercposls, 
and  heart-disease  occur  most  freqifftntly. 
An  Intensive  tuberculosis  case  finding  pro- 
gram has  resulted  In  bringing  many  patients 
to  treatment  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
Treatment  facilities  and  services  are  highly 
adequate.  A  frequent  problem  related  to 
the  high  Incidence  of  diabetes  is  the  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  patients  who  are 
not  under  regular  medical  supervision.  A 
more  Intensive  type  of  supervision  and  In- 
struction of  patients  In  the  home  seem 
Indicated. 

With  respect  to  sanitation:  The  sanitation 
In  the  county  Is  inadequate,  with  only  about 
one-half  the  homes  having  running  water 
and  Indoor  toilets.  Many  homes  do  not 
have  wells  on  the  prenUses. 

Alcoholism:  Excessive  drinking  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  destructive  elements  In  fam- 
ily life  Workers  who  are  very  familiar  with 
the  families  estimate  that  there  are  113 
problem  drinkers  among  the  496  families  In 
the  county.  In  11  of  the  families  more  than 
one  member  has  a  drinking  problem. 
Twenty-one  Individuals  have  been  com- 
mitted to  an  Institution  because  of  drink- 
ing- 12  of  these  have  been  committed  re- 
peatedly. A  distressing  number  of  the 
heavy  drinking  occurs  among  mothers  which 
makes  the  problem  especially  devastating. 
There  is  no  organized  program  in  the  county 
to  combat  or  alleviate  this  problem. 


Infant  health:  "There  Is  a  high  birth  rate, 
almost  double  for  that  of  the  State  and  a 
proportionately  high  Infant  death  rate  com- 
bined with  low  economic  status  and  many 
families.  Since  pneumonia,  upper  respira- 
tory Infections  and  gastrointestinal  condi- 
tions were  among  the  frequent  causes,  It 
may  be  Inferred  that  unfavorable  environ- 
mental conditions  were  a  contributing  fac- 
tor." 

Because  it  is  so  sparsely  populated,  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  Menominee  County  could 
Justify    establishment   there   of    a   hospital 
meeting  modern  standards,  quite  apart  from 
the  matter  of  financial  ability  to  support  one. 
Prior  to  termination  there  had  been  a  hos- 
pital  at  Keshena.   supported   by   the   tribe 
and  operated  by  a  religious  order.     It  was 
not   a   facility    of   the    Division    of    Indian 
Health.  Public  Health  Service,  and  Its  closing 
was  not  part  of  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
service.    The  circumstances  were  that,  with 
the  advent  of  State  supervision,  the  hospital 
was  found   to  be   far   below  public   h«alth 
standards.     Its  closing,  colncldentally  with 
termination  of  the  Federal  trust,  has  under- 
standably  caused  this  loss  to  be   Included 
in  complaints  about  the  effects  of  termina- 
tion, virlth  that  of  the  services  formerly  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.    The 
medical  society,  reporting  on  this  aspect  of 
the   situation,   had   this   to  say:  "A  rather 
drastic  change  in  the  availability  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  occurred  when  the  tribally 
operated   hospital   was   closed   and   medical 
practice  in  the  county  was  discontinued.    At 
present,  medical  and  hospital  care  Is  secured 
in      neighboring     communities:      Shawano, 
Gresham,  Antlgo,  and  Green  Bay.     A  con- 
siderable number  of  patients  are  cared  for  at 
university   hospitals   and    the   veterans   fa- 
cilities. 

"Questions  about  difficulty  in  obtaining 
medical  care  often  gave  rise  to  laments  about 
the  closing  of  the  Keshena  hospital.  In  ex- 
ploring this  feeling  it  appeared  that  the 
hospital  represented  to  many  people  a  sort 
of  security  and  status  symbol  and  this,  more 
than  serious  difficulty  experienced  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  caused  their  regrets. 
These  people  had  been  able  to  go  to  the 
hospital  for  aspirin,  cough  medicine,  ban- 
dages, etc.,  when  they  needed  them.  In 
wishing  for  their  own  "free"  hospital  these 
people  often  do  not  understand  that  the 
cost  to  the  county  and  to  them  In  taxes  of 
operating  a  hospital  for  2,500  people  would 
be  prohibitive." 

Concerning  the  matter  of  financing  medical 
care,  the  report  observed:  "As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  most  pressing  problems  encoun- 
tered in  regard  to  hospital  and  medical  care 
has  to  do  with  finances.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey.  71  out  of  496  families  reported  that 
they  were  receiving  welfare  and  69  families 
received  social  secxirlty  payments.  Of  the 
families  surveyed,  201  were  covered  by  some 
type  of  hospital  and  medical  Insurance.  The 
two  types  of  Insurance  most  frequently  re- 
ported w»e  iJrovlded  by  either  Menominee 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  or  the  County  Employees 
Insurance.  The  Insurance  programs  do  not 
include  medical  care  outside  of  the  hospital, 
medicines,  and  other  costs  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  illness." 

Dependence  on  welfare:  The  people  of 
Menominee  County  receive  public  assistance 
almost  entirely  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  through  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment. General  assistance,  provided  by  the 
town  of  Menomonle,  has  conUnued  at  less 
than  $20,000  a  year  throughout  the  period. 
Public  assistance,  as  already  noted,  has  In- 
creased substantially  In  the  county  budget 
year  by  year.  In  Jvfly  1964  analysis  disclosed 
that  14  percent  of  the  population  of  Me- 
nominee County  was  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. In  contrast  to  an  average  of  2.6  percent 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.  If  account  Is  taken 
of  the  extra  welfare  grants  and  the  loans  for 
welfare  purposes  made  by  the  State  under 
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special  legislation  (discussed  below),  the 
proportion  of  the  Menominee  County  popu- 
lation receiving  public  assistance  last  July 
is  Increased  to  45  percent,  a  situation  with- 
out parallel  in  the  State.  Additional  wel- 
fare grants  and  loans  have  been  made  since 
July  which  have  increased  this  percentage 
an  undetermined  further  amoimt. 

Bonds  pledged  to  meet  welfare  needs:  The 
foregoing  description  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  In  Menominee  County  Is  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  It  does  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Menominee  people  are  living 
under  conditions  of  extreme  poverty.  The 
starkness  of  these  conditions  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  extent  to  which  Menominees 
have  been  forced  into  pledging  their  Income 
bonds  in  order  to  meet  urgent  cash  require- 
ments. 

In  December  1963.  at  the  end  of  which 
month  the  income  bonds  of  Menominee  En- 
terprises. Inc.,  becam^»€gotiable.  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  est^ished  a  special  fund 
of  $1  million,  to  be  administrated  by  the 
State  department  of  public  welfare,  for 
benefit  of  the  Menominees.  Grants  and 
loans  for  welfare  purposes  may  be  made  from 
this  fund  on  the  basis  of  pledged  Menominee 
Income  bonds.  These  are  the  payments 
referred  to  above  In  connection  with  the 
high  percentage  of  the  county  population 
receiving  public  assistance  of  one  form  or 
another.  As  of  the  end  of  1964,  this  fund 
was  drawn  down  to  less  than  $200,000,  with 
early  exhaustion  in  prospect. 

The  Menominee  income  bonds  have  par 
value  of  $3,000,  and  the  outstanding  amount 
is  In  excess  of  $9''2  million.  Menominee 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  first  option  to  buy  any 
that  may  be  offered  for  sale.  The  cash  posi- 
tion of  the  company  has  precluded  any  pur- 
chase since  the  bonds  became  negotiable 
January  1,  1964.  The  State  Investment 
board  is  empowered  to  exercise  second  option, 
but  has  decided  not  to  purchase  at  more 
than  70  percent  of  par  value,  or  $2,300.  As 
security  for  welfare  grants  or  loans,  however, 
the  bonds  are  accepted  at  par  value. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  neediest 
Menominees  have  the  privilege  of  exhausting 
the  full  face  value  of  their  bonds  in  meet- 
ing extraordinary  welfare  requirements, 
while  those  who  are  less  pressed  may  retain 
theirs  as  a  modest  source  of  income.  A  typi- 
cal family  may  have  a  combined  income  of 
$720  or  $840  a  year  from  bonds  Issued  to 
tribal  members,  but  It  is  families  of  this  size 
and  larger  that  are  most  likely  to  need  addi- 
tional cash  and  thus  to  be  forced  into  pledg- 
ing their  bonds. 

Early  in  1964  it  was  charged  that  in  ad- 
minist«ring  the  newly  established  fund  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  be- 
coming a  "collection  agency  for  medical  ex- 
penses and  old  debts."  In  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion, the  deputy  director  of  that  depart- 
ment was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying:  "A 
million  dollars  Isn't  even  going  to  scratch  the 
surface.  If  we  wanted  to  build  proper  hous- 
ing and  do  all  the  other  things  we  should  do 
for  these  people,  we  would  need  $10  to  $20 
million." 

The  assemblsrmen  from  the  district,  observ- 
ing that  the  program  did  not  permit  bonds 
to  be  pledged  for  loans  to  construct  homes, 
added:  "How  can  you  ever  get  ahead  of  the 
health  problems  when  you  have  nine  kids 
and  their  parents  living  in  two  or  three 
rooms?" 

Termination  and  public  opinion: 

The  effect  of  these  circvimstances  and  the 
Impact  of  developments  since  1961  on  the 
people  of  the  county  cannot  be  simply  char- 
acterized. Some  Menominees  seem  to  be  as 
demoralized  as  any  poverty-stricken  people 
anywhere.  Others,  far  from  demoralized,  are 
highly  and  vocally  indignant,  leveling  criti- 
cism and  accusations  at  all  public  authori- 
ties. Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  at  the 
management  of  Menominee  Enterprises. 
There  Is  widespread  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  corporate  ownership;  the  Menomi- 


nee view  of  land  ownership  is  as  tribal  today 
as  It  ever  was  before  termination.  Conse- 
quently, protests  are  heard  against  the  need 
to  give  up  income  bonds  In  payment  for 
homesites  that  are  regarded  as  already  the 
family's  share  of  tribal  land. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
steady  employment  with  the  company  or  the 
county  are  naturally  more  optimistic  about 
the  future  than  many  others.  Prior  to  ter- 
mination, before  the  business  functions  of 
the  tribe  were  separated  from  its  service 
functions,  there  was  a  tendency  to  maximize 
mill  employment  rather  than  profit.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  evidence  of  bitterness  among 
Menominees  who.  before  termination,  were  on 
the  payroll  but  since  then  have  been  found 
unqualified  for  employment.  The  officials  of 
the  company  and  other  leaders  close  to  its 
operations  maintain  their  basic  confidence 
In  the  long-term  potential  but  are  soberly 
realistic  about  short-term  hazards. 

A  sizable  nvimber  of  Menominees  persist 
In  the  view  not  only  that  termination  was 
unwise,  but  that  it  was  forced  upon  the  tribe 
without  full  discussion  or  understanding, 
and  that  It  constitutes  a  gross  violation  of 
treaty  rights.  The  highly  vocal  exponents  of 
these  views  are  few  in  number  but  such 
opinions  may  be  shared  by  a  substantial 
niunber  who  do  not  attend  public  discussions 
or  who  remain  silent.  A  related  viewpoint  is 
that  termination  may  have  been  technically 
legal,  but  that  the  Federal  Government  cut 
off  Its  services  too  abruptly  and  before  all  ap- 
propriate Federal  Investment  In  community 
facilities  had  been  completed. 

In  April  1964  a  petition  for  repeal  of  the 
Menominee  Termination  Act  was  addressed 
to  the  Congress  carrying  signatures  of  788 
persons  identifying  themselves  as  Menominee 
Indians.  A  duplicate  set  was  sent  to  the 
President  and  receipt  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  signatures 
nimibered  more  than  one-fifth  the  total  on 
the  final  tribal  membership  roll. 

Strong  protests  against  termination  and 
the  way  it  came  about  were  voiced  at  meet- 
ings held  by  direction  of  the  Governor  in 
Madison  on  July  27  and  August  6.  1964,  and 
again  at  hearings  conducted  by  the  State 
department  of  administration  In  Menominee 
County  during  the  last  week  In  September. 
At  the  Governor's  invitation.  Bureau  repre- 
sentatives attended  these  meetings  and  hear- 
ings as  observers. 

Proposals  for  action : 

At  the  July  27  meeting,  the  Governor  an- 
nounced a  Menominee  action  program  under 
which  each  of  13  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  State  was  assigned  responsibility  in 
a  general  attack  on  "the  severe  economic, 
educational,  and  health  problems  of  Men- 
ominee County."  This  program  represented 
a  broad  move  by  the  executive  branch  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  the  seriousness  of  which 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  legislature  in 
its  action  In  December  1963  establishing  the 
million-dollar  Menominee  fund. 

By  mid-September  the  State  agencies  were 
able  to  report  a  very  Impressive  list  of  actions 
taken  or  planned.  Many  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant steps  would  require  additional  funds, 
and  these  were  Included  in  a  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  on  behalf  of  Menominee 
County  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportxm- 
Ity.  totaling  $1,600,000. 

Education:  The  proposals  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  were  numerous 
and  varied,  indicative  of  the  very  great  need 
for  improvement  in  education  in  Menominee 
Cotmty.  These  included  measures  to  be 
undertaken  jointly  with  the  department  of 
public  welfare  in  dealing  with  the  dropout 
problem.  Reportedly,  these  plans  have  been 
reworked  and  perfected  since  September, 
with  active  participation  of  Shawano  Coun- 
ty school  officials,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Wisconsin  State  University — 
Stevens  Point. 


Industrial  development:  A  disappointing 
aspect  of  the  Governor's  program  lay  in  the 
finding  by  the  department  of  resource  de- 
velopment  with  respect  to  the  prospect  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  development  In 
the  county  apart  from  the  Menominee  enter- 
prise itself.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that 
such  development  was  most  unlikely  because 
of  a  number  of  factors: 

1.  The  county  lacks  a  minimum  of  services 
to  attract  Industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

2.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  communities 
in  the  county  can  support  even  the  minimum 
of  commercial  enterprises. 

3.  There  are  no  good  housing  areas  where 
industry  or  business  management  could  live 
without  residing  outside  of  the  county. 

4.  Capital  from  non-Government  sources 
is  not  available. 

5.  Although  there  is  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  area  does  not  have  a  good 
worker  dependability  reputation.  Such  a 
reputation,  although  unfounded,  must  be 
recognized  since  It  tends  to  adversely  effect 
Industrialization. 

6.  There  are  not  many,  if  any,  available 
buildings  for  commercial  or  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

7.  The  established  trading  centers  sur- 
rounding the  county  are  close  enough  to  at- 
tract the  county  residents  and  unless  the 
communities  in  the  county  develop  a  di- 
versity of  services  and  a  local  buying  attitude 
the  services  will  have  difficulty  surviving. 

8.  Local  leadership  for  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial development  Is  lacking  In  enough  ex- 
perience and  depth. 

Development  of  recreation: 

Additional  Industry  in  the  county  is  prob- 
ably a  questionable  prospect  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  commercial  and  recreational 
development,  including  the  lease-sale  of  sites 
for  summer  and  year-round  homes,  has  from 
the  outset  been  envisaged  as  an  Important 
means  of  supplementing  earnings  from  the 
mill.  Increasing  the  tax  base,  and  lessening 
dependence  on  Menominee  Enterprises  as  vir- 
tually sole  taxpayer.  Through  September 
1964  a  total  of  75  lease-purchase  agreements 
were  reported,  with  about  20  new  homes  in 
place  at  average  value  of  $12,500.  As  a  part 
of  such  a  program,  the  company  has  re- 
sponded with  a  counter  offer  to  the  proposal 
by  the  State  department  of  conservation  to 
establish  a  State  park  in  Menominee  County. 

Under  the  company's  proposed  modifica- 
tion, the  park  would  not  embrace  all  the 
county  except  for  home  and  business  sites, 
but  would  Instead  be  limited  to  about  2,200 
of  the  covmty's  234,000  acres.  The  area  de- 
scribed is  believed  by  the  company  to  have  a 
potential  developed  value  of  nearly  $15  mil- 
lion. Such  development  is  regarded  as  a  40- 
year  process,  however.  For  use  as  a  State 
park,  the  company  has  proposed  a  40-year 
lease-purchase  price  of  $6.5  million. 

Recurrent  proposals  that  part  or  all  of 
Menominee  County  be  made  a  State  park 
have  aroused  much  vocal  opposition.  It  be- 
came apparent  at  the  hearings  in  September 
1964  that  there  is  deep  minority  opposition  to 
any  intrusion  by  "outsiders"  into  the  "res- 
ervation," as  such  Menominees  continue  to 
call  the  county.  According  to  the  company, 
the  conservation  department  has  given  as- 
surances that  it  will  not  use  its  power  of  con- 
demnation to  acquire  Menominee  land  for 
park  purposes. 

The  company's  proposal  would  entail  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  fund  into  which  annual 
payments  under  the  lease-purchase  agree- 
ment would  be  paid,  such  fund  to  be  used  to 
retire  bonds  and  stock  of  Menominee  En- 
terprises, Inc.  (Including  possible  repurchase 
of  bonds  now  enciunbered  by  the  department 
of  public  welfare)  and  to  pay  interest  and 
dividends.  The  park  Itself,  In  the  company's 
view,  could  "complement  other  development 
necessary  in  Menominee  County,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned." 
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CONCLUSION 


The  foregoing  review  of  developments  In 
Menominee  County  since  termination  of  the 
Federal  trust  in  1961  makes  clear  how  ill- 
advised  were  the  terms  on  which  the  Me- 
nominees were  deprived  of  Federal  services 
and  supervision.  The  need  for  remedial  ac- 
tion, by  the  State  or  Federal  Government,  or 
both,  cannot  be  denied  In  light  of  the  stark 
facts  concerning  the  county,  with  its  mount- 
ing budget.  «nH  the  corporation,  with  its 
struggle  to  finance  most  of  that  budget  and 
yet  keep  its  head  above  water. 

The  Menominee  Termination  Act  is  explicit 
that,  upon  termination,  members  of  tlie  tribe 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  United  States  for  Indians 
because  of  their  status  as  Indians,  all  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  which  affect  In- 
dians because  of  their  status  as  Indians  shall 
no  longer  be  applicable  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  and  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
shall  apply  to  tlie  tribe  and  its  members  in 
the  same  manner  as  tliey  apply  to  other  citi- 
zens or  persons  within  their  jurisdiction. 
(Sec.  10.) 

In  light  of  this  language,  the  Bureau  has 
had  no  programs  in  operation  in  Menominee 
County  since  May  1,  1961,  and  has  no  author- 
ization for  appropriations  to  be  used  in  that 
county.  This  is  not  well  understood  among 
the  Menominees,  many  of  whom  are  ready 
to  take  any  evidence  of  official  interest  In 
their  situation  as  an  indication  that  the 
Bureau  is  in  standby  status  under  a  Fed- 
eral trust  responsibility  that  is  only  tempo- 
rarily suspended.  This  became  evident  in  the 
course  of  the  meetings  and  hearings  where 
the  Bureau  was  represented  by  observers. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sees  no 
alternative  to  combined  State  and  Federal 
support  of  the  county  and  its  people,  who 
are  in  desperate  circumstances.  Continua- 
tion of  the  present  trend  will  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  corporation  and  lead  to  de- 
cline of  county  services,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Menominee  people  and  their  non-Indian 
neighbors  In  Wisconsin.  To  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  the  further  growth  of  such  a 
pocket  of  poverty  Is  tm thinkable. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  generous 
in  its  aid  to  Menominee  County.  Federal 
aid  was  small  and  was  established  on  a  de- 
clining basis;  It  is  now  approaching  the  van- 
ishing point.  In  our  opinion.  Federal  as- 
sistance should  be  reestablished,  in  such 
categories  and  such  amounts  as  are  com- 
mensurate with  Menominee  County's  needs. 
There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  may 
be  done. 

Grants-in-aid  may  be  provided  through 
new  authorizations  and  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  use  and 
benefits  of  Menominee  County.  If  this 
method  should  be  followed.  It  would  require 
amendment  of  the  Menominee  Termina- 
tion Act  or  It  would  constitute  a  precedent- 
setting  departure  from  the  principle  of  trust- 
eeship, which  has  hitherto  governed  the 
conduct  of  Indian  affairs. 

Alternatively,  the  Congress  may  authorize 
and  appropriate  similar  amounts  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  be  transferred  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  aids  to  Menominee  County. 

The  responsibility  for  Initiating  action  to 
determine  what  measures  are  required  to 
meet  the  urgent  Menominee  situation  is 
shared  by  officials  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  Menominee  County  and  officers  of  Meno- 
minee Enterprises,  Inc.  In  light  of  the  facts 
the  Bureau's  review  has  disclosed,  we  are 
confident  that  full  examination  by  appropri- 
ate legislative  committees  will  amply  corrob- 
orate these  general  conclusions  and  permit 
appropriate  and  adequate  measures  to  be 
drafted  for  enactment  Into  law.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  respond  to  requests  for  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  such  legislation  as 
may  be  proposed. 


Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairaian,  in  the 
bill,  H.R.  6767,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  I  had  hoped  there  would  be  in- 
cluded funds  for  a  Forest  Sciences  Lab- 
oratory at  Missoula,  Mont. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1964  appropriations 
for  the  Forest  Service,  an  amount  of 
$28,500  was  allowed  for  planning  and 
architecture  for  such  a  laboratory  to  be 
built  on  the  Montana  State  University 
campus  in  conjunction  with  a  new  school 
of  foresti'y  the  university  itself  plans  to 
build  this  year. 

The  money  appropriated  has  been 
spent  on  engineering  and  plans  for  the 
laboratory,  the  university  has  provided 
a  site  adjacent  to  the  new  school  of 
forestry  on  which  construction  will  be- 
gin very  shortly  and,  I  believe  the  For- 
est Service  could  and  would  immediately 
begin  construction  of  tlie  Forestry 
Sciences  Laboratoi-y  if  the  estimated 
cost  of  $425,000  was  made  available. 

An  expanding  program  of  forestry  re- 
search in  Montana  and  the  Northwest  is 
of  imquestioned  importance  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation.  The  need  for  more  in- 
tensive and  extensive  investigations  in 
forestry  and  the  wood-using  industries 
is  particularly  pressing  in  western  Mon- 
tana, where  much  of  the  economy  is  for- 
est based.  This  need  has  been  recog- 
nized for  some  time,  and  there  have  been 
a  number  of  preliminary  developments, 
including  the  recent  increase  in  State 
appropriations  for  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  grant  funds  to  the  State  uni- 
versities under  the  Federal  Mclntire- 
Stennis  program. 

The  cooperative  effort  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  Montana  State  University  to 
further  strengthen  the  forestry  research 
program  in  Montana  requires  the  pri- 
mary implementation  of  a  new  labora- 
tory facility,  for  which  reason  I  empha- 
size the  urgency  of  completing  the 
planned  Forest  Service  Research  Lab- 
oratory as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  body  will 
add  the  amount  of  $425,000  to  this  bill 
for  constructing  this  much-needed  facil- 
ity and  that  this  body  will  support  such 
an  amendment  when  it  comes  back  here. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Marsh]. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

First,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
on  the  committee  that  has  had  such  dis- 
tinguished leadership  as  the  former 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KiRWAN],  and  that  of  the  present  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Denton].  Under  their  direction  with 
the  assistance  of  my  very  able  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  highly 
qualified  staff,  a  new  member  of  the 
subcommittee  such  as  myself  found  many 
sources  of  help  and  information. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
appropriation  which  we  consider  today 
of  about  $1,045  million  is  barely  above  1 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget,  or 
worded  another  way,  approximate  1 
cent  out  of  everj'  tax  dollar  goes  into  the 
capital  investment  of  America. 

In  many  ways,  the  forces  of  the  demo- 
graphic, communication,  and  technolog- 
ical revolutions  come  to  a  focus  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  think  it  might  be  said  that 
the  resort  of  American  citizens  to  public 
lands  for  recreational  purposes  might  be 
one  of  the  phenomena^f  the  last  decade. 

It  was  my  good  fortmie  to  have  served 
on  the  committee  chaired  by  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aspinall],  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  gave  me  some 
background  of  experience  whereby  I  did 
not  find  the  problems  confronting  the 
subcommittee  on  which  I  now  serve  to 
be  entirely  new. 

However,  my  short  service  on  the  pres- 
ent committee,  and  in  listening  to  the 
statements  of  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  reaffirmed  for  me  the  tre- 
mendous impact  on  existing  facilities  of 
the  national  parks  and  the  national  for- 
ests caused  by  rapidly  increasing  visita- 
tions by  the  American  public.  This  in- 
crease in  visitations  in  many  instances 
has  exceeded  the  projections  and  esti- 
mates. The  sheer  numbers  involved  are 
staggering  to  contemplate. 

Advances  in  transportation,  increased 
leisure  time  brought  about  by  the  40- 
hour  week,  vacations  with  pay  and  for- 
ward-looking retirement  programs  have 
caused  the  vacationing  American  to  look 
to  American  public  lands  for  recreational 
pursuits. 

Almost  without  exception,  national 
parks  and  national  forests  authorities 
testified  to  the  overcrowded  camp- 
grounds and  existing  facilites,  including 
those  that  are  absolutely  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  and  sanitation. 
In  some  instances,  individuals  who  have 
traveled  great  distances  across  the  coun- 
try have  had  to  be  denied  access  to 
camping  areas  because  they  were  filled 
to  capacity.  To  admit  additional  camp- 
ers would  create  health  and  safety 
hazards. 

I  believe  that  testimony  developed  in 
the  hearings  will  confirm  that  thus  far 
we  are  not  meeting  the  demand  of  these 
visitors  but  what  is  even  worse  are  drop- 
ping behind  projected  estimates  of  visit- 
ations in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  uses  of 
the  public  lands  for  recreational  pur- 
poses are  undergoing  a  very  peiceptible 
change  in  that  there  is  a  broadening  of  "^ 
activities  whereby  in  addition  to  the  tra- 
ditional uses  of  picknicking,  camping, 
and  hiking,  we  find  in  recent  years  in- 
creased demand  in  the  field  of  water 
sports,  such  as  boating,  and  winter 
sports,  such  as  skiing. 

With  the  rapid  urbanization  of  our 
society,  the  demand  on  the  public  lands 
for  recreational  purposes  will  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  our 
urban  communities  and  our  population 
increase.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  plan  and  provide  for  the  development 
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of  our  public  land  resources  to  meet  this 
increasing  human  need. 

We  are  very  fortunate  that  we  have  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  some  of  the 
finest  career  people  in  the  entire  Gov- 
enunent  service  where  there  has  been 
developed  an  expertise  and  leadership 
in  the  broad  cross  section  of  areas  affect- 
ing our  natural  resources  ranging  from 
our  island  territories  to  such  questions 
as  mining,  metallurgy,  and  water  re- 
sources research. 

I  support  H.R.  6767  and  recommend 
its  passage  by  the  membership  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanJ. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  time  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Denton  1.  and  each  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

This  subcommittee  has  a  responsibil- 
ity for  the  stewardship  of  our  great  land, 
forest,  mineral,  and  wildlife  resources. 

Since  I  come  from  a  disttrict  which  is 
more  than  60-percent  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee,  I  be- 
lieve I  realize  better  than  most  the  great 
responsibility  we  have  to  wisely  conserve, 
to  develop,  and  to  properly  manage  these 
great  resources  if  they  are  to  be  main- 
tained adequately  for  future  generations. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  subcommittee,  and  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Chairman  Denton,  for  a  splendid  job. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  as 
usual,  this  subcommittee  is  looking  after 
its  obligation  to  provide  adequate  appro- 
priations for  the  opening  up  and  proper 
development  of  the  West.  This  is  still 
the  subcommittee  which  looks  after  the 
reclamation  States  of  the  West,  and  is 
doing  a  good  Job.  I  believe  they  have 
done  exceedingly  well  by  our  Indian  pop- 
ulation. I  hope  that  in  the  future  they 
will  continue,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
to  take  care  of  this  trusteeship. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatstjnagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  rise  in  general  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6767,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1966.  However.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  keen  disappointment  over  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  seen  fit  to  recommend  the  deletion  of 
the  $3,114,000  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  19,000  acres  for  wildlife  habi- 
tat refuges  for  various  endangered  spe- 
cies of  birds. 

Included  in  such  sum  was  the  budget- 
ary allotment  of  $150,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  to  provide  habitats  for  rare 


Hawaiian  birds.  Of  the  several  disap- 
pearing species  in  Hawaii,  the  nene  goose 
is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding.  The 
sentimental  value  attached  to  the  nene 
goose  goes  back  into  folklore  and  the  tra- 
ditions and  mythology  and  ancient  rites 
of  the  Hawaiians.  In  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  tourists,  a  certain  mystical  qual- 
ity is  associated  with  the  nene  goose. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  the  bird 
were  to  become  extinct. 

The  same  comments  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  species 
of  Hawaiian  birds  which  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. These  are  the  Hawaiian  duck, 
the  Hawaiian  gallinule.  and  the  Hawai- 
ian stilt. 

Habitats  would  have  been  provided  for 
all  of  these  birds  under  this  budgetaiT 
item  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  With  its  deletion  a  grave 
doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  future  exist- 
ence of  these  rare  species.  Being  a  po- 
litical realist  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer 
any  amendment  to  restore  the  deleted 
item.  However,  I  do  wish  to  express  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  committee  will 
grant  it  favorable  consideration  the 
next  time  around. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethy]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  committee  for  including 
funds  in  this  bill  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Tupelo  Fish  Hatchery.  For  your  so 
doing  you  not  only  have  my  thanks  but 
also  that  of  thousands  of  people  in  north- 
east "Mississippi  and  northwest  Alabama 
who  depend  upon  the  Tupelo  hatchery  for 
minnows  and  catfish  fingerlings  to  stock 
their  lakes  and  ponds. 

We  were  shockingly  surprised  when  the 
announcement  came  forth  in  January 
that  this,  one  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and 
most  efficient  of  fish  hatcheries,  would  be 
closed  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
announcement  evoked  a  flood  of  protests, 
the  like  of  which  I  have  never  received  on 
any  domestic  subject  since  coming  to 
Congress  more  than  22  years  ago.  My 
files  are  bulging  with  several  thousand 
requests  from  constituents  in  Mississippi 
and  citizens  across  the  line  in  Alabama 
urging  that  the  hatchery  and  Its  services 
be  continued. 

The  Tupelo  hatchei*y  was  authorized  64 
years  ago.  It  serves  more  than  1,000 
lakes  and  ponds  in  the  midsouth  area, 
particularly  in  the  24-county  area  in 
northeast  Mississippi.  More  than  3^2 
million  fish  are  produced  each  year  in 
this  hatchery. 

Of  the  three  hatcheries  in  my  State,  the 
Tupelo  hatchery  is  not  only  the  largest, 
but  also  larger  than  the  other  two  com- 
bined. Furthermore,  it  serves  more  ter- 
ritoi-y.  more  lakes  and  more  people.  It 
consists  of  14  lakes  and  is  located  on  a 
tract  of  land  consisting  of  17.4  acres. 
And  it  is  really  a  very  beautiful  place, 
quite  a  tourist  attraction.  Although  not 
included  in  the  closing  announcement, 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Bureau 
for  closing  the  hatchery  was  that  there 
is  no  room  for  expansion,  which  is  an  ad- 


mission that  the  hatchery  is  needed- 
otlierwise  expansion  would  not  have  been 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  closing. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
ample  room  for  expansion.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  hatchery  is  a  tract  of 
open  farmland  consisting  of  more  than 
200  acres.  This  land  is  not  only  imme- 
diately accessible,  but  I  am  told  by  a 
member  of  the  State  game  and  fish  com- 
mission of  my  State  that  as  much  there- 
of as  may  be  needed  is  available.  Actual- 
ly, there  is  a  great  need  for  expanding 
the  hatchery.  For  instance,  there  has 
been  approved  for  northeast  Mississippi 
several  watershed  projects,  one  of  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  country  and  which 
will  necessitate  the  construction  of  more 
than  30  lakes.  All  of  these  will  be 
stocked  with  fish.  Other  watershed 
projects  are  in  the  planning  stage  and 
will  unquestionably  be  approved.  Scores 
of  other  such  lakes  will  be  constructed 
in  these  projects.  The  Tupelo  hatchery 
is  the  only  hatchery  which  will  be  im- 
mediately accessible  to  these  lakes. 

Several  species  of  fish  are  produced  in 
the  Tupelo  hatchery:  bass,  bream,  chan- 
nel catfish,  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  only 
hatchery  east  of  the  Mississippi  which 
successfully  produces  in  quantity  channel 
catfish.  Catfish  fingerlings  are  made 
available  to  the  other  hatcheries  from  the 
Tupelo  hatchery.  Catfish  is  a  great 
source  of  food  in  this  area,  especially  for 
people  whose  income  is  low.  It  is  also  a 
good  food,  Mr.  Chairman,  popular  among 
all  of  our  people.  It  is  also  a  great  source 
of  income  for  commercial  fishermen. 

The  nearest  other  Mississippi  hatch- 
ery to  the  Tupelo  area  is  the  Meridian 
hatchery  which  is  165  miles  away.  In- 
deed, there  would  be  no  economy  in  the 
additional  transportation  costs  that 
would  come  about  in  closing  the  Tupelo 
hatchery  and  serving  the  area  out  of 
Meridian  and  other  p>oints.  The  other 
nearest  Mississippi  hatchery  is  at  Ly- 
man, on  the  gulf  coast  350  miles  away. 
And  certainly  this  transportation  dis- 
tance would  not  be  very  economical  and 
the  service  would  be  terrible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hatchery  is  sorely 
needed  in  the  Tupelo  area.  To  take  it 
away  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
thousands  of  people.  I  am  confident 
there  was  nothing  punitive  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  recommending  that  it  be 
closed.  They  have  simply  done  that 
which  we  all  at  some  time  or  another 
have  done,  that  is,  made  an  honest 
mistake. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  author- 
ization of  this  hatchery  by  the  Congress 
in  1901  was  followed  by  one  of  the  great- 
est gems  of  oratorical  humor  ever  en- 
tered on  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Northeast  Mississippi  was  then 
represented  in  this  body  by  the  great 
John  M.  Allen.  The  announcement  to 
close  the  hatchery  prompted  an  inter- 
esting story  which  appeared  on  Sunday. 
March  7,  1965,  in  the  magazine  section 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  a  large  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Memphis,  Term., 
and  which  serves  the  Tupelo  area.  Per- 
mission having  been  obtained  so  to  do, 
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I  include  that  story  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, as  follows: 

THK     FISH      STOEY      WHICH     MADE      CONGOESS 
^  GUFTAW 

(By  Thomas  E.  Michael) 
Npar  the  outskirts  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  there 
sJS  a  singularly  unimposing  building,  the 
Tohn  M.  Allen  Fish  Hatchery. 
^  TSirGovernment-owned  facility  has  b^n 
there  now  for  more  than  60  years,  and  there 
S  be  no  counting  the  millions  of  fish 
Sse  lives  began  there,  or  their  many  more 
Sons  of  offspring  which  have  populated 
^ilakes  and  streams  of  Mississippi. 
%ow  1^  Chairman.  I  only  wish  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  if  there  is  a  Member  here 
Who  wishes  to  have  his  name  «,nnected  by 
mture    generations    with    that    of    Judas 
Sot  Ind  Benedict  Arnold,  if  he  wishes 
Have  himself  and  his  Posterity  poln^  at 
«uh  scorn    if  he  desires  to  be  despised  by 
m.n  and  shunned  by  women,  let  him  vote 
gainst  «.ffamendme'nt  (for  a  fish  hatchery 
af  Tupelo)  and  he  wUl  secure  all  this  Inla- 

X^embSd  vote  against  the  -e^d- 
mint  and  so  the  facUity  was  established. 
Stfrhowever.  orders  were  issued  from 
Washington  that  it  be  closed. 
^SJs  is  a  Shame.  For  its  closing  would 
dim  one  of  Tupelo's  brightest  legends,  which 
Koven  around  the  speech  in  the  House  of 
Seprelentatives  which  led  to  the  hatchery  s 

niTSr^Ls  after  its  establishment  vl. 

S^tSsrg^nlficlScfofVSml  "^^ 
S  the  name  in  print  could  evoke  a  fond 
memory,  an  inward  laugh. 
"'SJeTnow,  most  adults  who  live  In  Tupgo 
and  its  environs  know,  and  delight  in,  the 
history  of  the  man  whose  name  the  fish 
hSery  bears.  But  his  memory  dims  with 
eS  paLing  year  and  rising  generation,  and 
now  there  are  many  who  see  the  sign  ^d 
assume— if  they  think  about  it  at  all— the 
tS^naVe  on  It  is  that  of  some  obscure  and 
lackluster  Mississippi  politician  whose  place 
in  history  warranted  some  recognition- but 

'^  ThrSso  is  a  shame.  For  the  memory 
of  John  M.  Allen  deserves  *«  ^«  iP^K  P^f ' 
served  and  highly  treasured  He  could 
scarcely  be  ranked  as  the  greatest  of  Missi^ 
slpplai^.  although  he  did  have  a  dlstln- 
6^£hed  career  (1885-1901)  ^f  the  U.S_  House 
of  Representatives.  But  neither  could  he  be 
fairly  outranked  as  a  man  of  rare  good  hu- 
mor and  persuasive  wit. 

Just  before  he  got  elected  to  the  House  he 
got  the  nickname  by  which  he  was  after- 
ward remembered.  This  was  fairly  soori  after 
the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  had  served  In  the 
Confederate  Army  as  an  enlisted  rnan.  It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  political 
candidates  to  give  themselves  none  the  worst 
of  It  in  recalling  their  military  rank.  Some, 
of  course,  had  actually  been  fnerals  or  colo- 
nels, and  most  of  the  rest  conferred  high  rank 
on  themselves   for   speechrnaking   purposes. 

John  Allen  simply  turned  the  thing  around 
He  asked   that  all  who  had  been  privates 
vote  for  him.  and  conceded  the  vote  of  the 
former  generals  and  colonels  to  his  opponent. 
He  thereupon  became,   and  remained.  Pvt. 

John  Allen. 

In  the  House,  he  was  known  mostly  for 
his  wit  If  It  was  known  in  advance  that 
he  was'  to  speak,  on  no  matter  what  sub- 
ject, the  House  Chamber  would  be  full.  And 
he  never  failed  to  start  them— and  leave 
them — laughing. 

Just  before  he  was  to  leave  the  House,  he 
made  the  speech  for  which  he  is  remembered. 
It  was  to  obtain  the  fish  hatchery  for  Tupelo, 
his  hometown,  that  he   made   the   speech. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  also  include,  permis- 
sion  having   been    previously   granted. 


that  part  of  the  proceedings  of  ttie  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  20th  day  ol 
February  1901,  which  pertained  to  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Tupelo  hatchery,  in- 
cluding   the    great    and    entertatolng 
speech  of  Congressman  AUen,  as  foUows: 
I  From  the  Congeessional  Recobd. 
Feb.  20, 1901) 
Mr    ALLEN   of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  page 
45  of  the  bill,  and  after  line  20  insert  ttie 
following  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will 
read;    and   then   I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  20  minutes  to  speak  to  that  amendment. 
The  CHADiMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
"Page  45,  at  the  end  of  line  20,  Insert  'for 
the  wtablishment  of  a   fish  hatchery  and 
fish-culture  station  at  the  town  of  Tupelo. 
State  of  Mississippi,  $20,000.'  " 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  re- 
turning to  this  paragraph  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  amendment? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
granting  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
15  minutes  to  discuss  the  amendment? 
[After  a  pause.]     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  ALLEN   of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  take  up  20 
minutes'  time  of  this  committee  to  pass  this 
amendment,  but  as  this  fish  hatchery  Is  to 
be  established  at  Tupelo,  and  I  find  among 
some    people    in    the    eountry-even    some 
newspapermen,  who  are  supposed  to  impart 
information  to  others,  and  some  gentlemen 
who  have  been  elected  to  Congress,  and  who 
tell  me  that  they  have   not   only  been  to 
school,  but  gone  through  college— so  much 
ignorance    about    Tupelo    that    I    think    i 
ought— in  justice  to  them,  not  to  Tupelo— 
to   enlighten   them   some   on   this   subject. 
[Laughter.] 

If  I  were  willing  to  avail  myself  of  ail 
the  traditions  and  many  well  authenticated 
but  not  absolutely  acciu-ate  historical  sus- 
picious.  I   might   invest   this   subject  with 
much  more  historical  and  romantic  interest. 
But  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  well- 
authenticated    facts,    ignoring    such    tradi- 
tions, believed  by  many  of  our  people  to  be 
true,  as  that  when  Christopher  Columbus 
had  his  interview  with  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  that  in  his  efforts  to  persuade 
them  to  back  him  in  his  expedition  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  America,  he  assured 
them  that  an  all- wise  Creator,  creattog  a 
world  like  this,  was  bound  to  have  made 
somewhere  near  its  center  such  a  place  as 
Tupelo.     [Laughter.] 

The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  the 
section    of   country   that   wUl   one   day   be 
included  In  the  corporate  limits  of  Tupelo 
Is  that  the  great  Indian  chief,  Chlcksa.  from 
whom    that  .great    and   warlike    tribe,    the 
Chickasaw  Indians,  took  its  name,  was  west 
of  the  great  Mississippi  River  and  that  he. 
with  his  followers,  followed  a  pole   guided 
and  supported  by  Invisible  hands  across  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Tupelo. 
There    we  are  Informed,  the  pole  stopped, 
stood  upright,  planted  in  the  ground    and 
there    the    Chickasaw    Indians   made    theur 
home     No  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  ever 
directed  by  a   wise  providence  to  a  fairer 
land      'Twas  in  the  rolling  woodland  just 
north  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pralrlea 
on   which   the   eye   of   man   or   beast   ever 
rested     The  country  abounded  with  all  sorts 
of  game;  the  streams  were  full  of  fishes,  and 
on  this  continent  there  was  no  more  entic- 
ing place  for  this  poetic  race  of  the  forest. 
Here  the  Chlckasaws  grew  to  be,  as  they  are 
to  this  time,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  1513  the  knightly  Ponce  de  Leon  landed 
upon  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  perverted  his- 


tory has  it  that  he  started  out  to  look  for  the 
fountain  of  youth  and  limitless  gold  fields 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact  he  reaUy  started 
to  look  for  Tupelo.  [Laughter.]  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  disaster  that  overtook 
his  expedition.  Later.  In  1540,  the  great  and 
adventurous  discoverer.  Hernando  de  Soto, 
landed  his  expedition  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  and  dU- 
covering.  for  the  first  time  by  a  white  man. 
Tui>elo.     [Laughter.]  ,     ,^.  ^ 

Here  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  Chlck- 
asaws untU  attacked  by  them  and  driven 
west  to  what  Is  now  the  city  of  MemphiB. 
where   he   discovered   the   great   Mississippi 

River 

The  Chlckasaws  were  then  left  In  peace- 
able possession,  so  far  as  the  white  man  was 
concerned,    of    this    beautiful    section    for 
nearly  200  years,  when.  In   1736,  BienvlUe. 
with  his  expedition,  came  up  from  Florida, 
and    D'Artaguette     from     the    Illinois     at- 
tempted to  meet  and  take  from  the  Chlck- 
asaws what  is  now  Tupelo.    D'Artaguette  got 
there  before  Bienville,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  Chlckasaws.     He  and  almost  all  of  his 
expedition  perished  at  theU-  hands.     Bien- 
ville  arrived    later,   was    also   defeated    and 
driven  back  with  great  loss  to  his  expedition: 
and  now,  in  laying  out  and  grading  avenues 
and  boulevards  for  Tupelo,  the  bones,  spurs, 
weapons,  epaulets,  etc.,  of  the  slain  of  these 
Ill-fated      expeditions      are      plowed      up. 
[Laughter.]  ^.  ^  , 

This  Is  something  of  the  early  history  of 
the  place  about  which  we  find  so  much  Igno- 
rance. My  colleague.  General  Catchlngs. 
told  me  not  many  days  ago  that  some  news- 
paperman had  asked  him  If  there  reaUy  was 
such  a  place  as  Tupelo.     [Great  laughter  ] 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  of  these  historical 
events  to  which  I  have  referred  took  place 
immediately  in  the  town  of  Tupelo,  but  they 
were  In  that  vicinity  and  were  on  territory 
that  we  expect  to  have  incorporated  into  the 
city  some  day.    To  come  down  to  a  later 
period   those  of  you  who  know  anything  of 
the  history  of  your  country  will  remember 
the  contentions  and  contest  that  lasted  for 
many  years  between  the  French,  English,  and 
Spanish  governments  for  the  ownership  of 
the  Mississippi  territory.    I  am  informed  by 
those  familiar  with  the  real  designs  of  those 
great  nations  at  that  time  that  the  real  mo- 
tive of  all  of  them  was  the  ownership  of 
Tupelo.     [Great  laughter.) 

Finally  the  UrUted  States,  appreciating 
the  importance  of  the  position,  took  advan- 
tage of  their  dissensions  and  acquired  Tu- 
pelo.    [Renewed  laughter.] 

About  the  year  1848  It  became  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  Great  Northwest  to  se- 
cure a  market  for  their  products,  so  they 
gave  aid  and  encovu-agement  to  the  buUdlng 
of  the  northern  end  of  what  Is  now  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  city  of 
MobUe.  on  the  Gulf,  recognizing  also  the 
great  advantages  of  dU^t  connection  with 
Tupelo,  helped  along  this  enterprise,  and  the 
road    was    buUt    from    Mobile    to    Tupelo. 

^^fmhing  went  on  very  well  until  about 
186i  when  the  South  concluded  to  secede 
from  The  Union.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  when  Horace  Greeley  and  others  sought 
Sr  Lincoln  and  asked  him  to  "let  the  way- 
^d  sisters  depart  in  peace."  be  shook  Ws 
head  and  said,  "No;  this  secession  takes  from 
the  united  States  Tupelo  [laughter]  and  we 
will  not  submit  to  It."  And  it  was  to  rescue 
U)  the  Union  this  town  that  brought  on  the 
war.     [Renewed  laughter.]  ^    ^  ^.      .    . 

The  armies  of  the  Union  were  first  directed 
against  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  at 
R^ond,  Va.,  but  some  obstructions  were 
fhrown  m  the  way  of  that  army  at  Bull  Run. 
and  they  were  persuaded  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington. Another  great  army  was  then  mar- 
shaled under  the  command  of  General  Grant, 
who  landed   at  Pittsburg  Landing,   on  the 
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Tennessee  River,  and  began  his  operations 
against  Tupelo.     |  Laughter.  ] 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  myself 
met  General  Grant's  army  at  Shlloh  [laugh- 
ter), and  for  most  of  the  first  day  we  had  a 
real  good  time  with  them,  and  but  for  Gen- 
eral Johnston  being  killed,  and  me  being  scat- 
tered on  the  evening  of  that  day  there  is  no 
knowing  what  might  have  happened  or  how 
the  history  of  this  country  might  have  been 
changed.    |  Great  laughter.  | 

Suffice  it  to  say,  I  retired  on  Corinth,  and 
when  we  were  there,  sorely  pressed.  President 
Davis  ordered  General  Beaursgard  to  fall  back 
to  Tupelo,  and  there  make  a  great  and  des- 
perate stand  for  the  life  of  the  Confederacy. 
And  It  seems  that  Generals  Grant  and  Hal- 
leck  were  so  much  impressed  with  the 
dogged  determination  of  the  Confederate 
army  to  defend  Tupelo  to  the  death  of  the 
last  man  that  they  ttirned  away  In  other  di- 
rections. I  Laughter.  I  Later,  General  Stur- 
gis  started  from  Memphis  with  a  well- 
equipped  army,  with  a  view  of  capturing 
Tupelo,  and  breaking  the  backbone  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  on  the  road  down  there, 
wnen  he  had  gotten  within  a  few  miles  of 
Tupelo.  General  Forrest,  that  great  cavalry 
commander,  appreciating  what  the  loss  of 
Tupelo  would  mean  to  the  Confederacy,  met 
Sturgls  at  Brices  Crossroads,  took  from  him 
all  of  his  artillery  and  wagons,  sent  him  back 
to  Memphis  without  an  organized  company 
and  with  the  remnant  of  his  axmy.  in  about 
one-fourth  of  the  time  that  had  been  con- 
sumed in  forced  marches  In  going  down. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  never  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of  Tupelo  to  the 
Union,  and  he  marshaled  another  army  un- 
der that  able  commander.  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith, 
and  started  them  to  capture  Tupelo.  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee  and  General  Forrest,  with 
their  commands,  were  sent  to  intercept  him, 
but  In  maneuvering  for  positions  General 
Smith  got  between  Forrest  and  Lee  and  Tu- 
}>elo  and  succeeded  In  capturing  the  town; 
and  In  an  effort  to  dislodge  him  from  there 
the  desperate  and  bloody  battle  of  Harrls- 
burg,  which  is  In  the  suburbs  of  Tupelo,  was 
fought,  in  which  nobody  had  any  decided 
advantage,  but  General  Smith  evacuated  the 
town  and  went  back  to  Memphis.  But  the 
very  fact  that  Tupelo  had  fallen  seems  to 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  Confederates, 
ajid  we  never  did  much  good  after  that. 
[Great  laughter.] 

You  will  find,  Mr.  Chalrmaij,  In  the  Con- 
gressional Library  a  book  the  title  of  which 
is  "Tupelo."  It  was  written  by  a  northern 
Presbyterian  preacher  and  schoolteacher  who 
happened  to  be  down  in  that  section  when 
the  war  began.  I  remember  him  very  well. 
This  book  treats  of  his  trials  and  tribvila- 
tions  about  Tupelo,  where  he  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  would  have  been  shot  but 
for  his  timely  escape  from  prison;  and,  as 
I  remember  the  substance,  as  he  puts  it,  of 
his  offense  was  a  suspicion  that  he  enter- 
tained secret  doubts  as  to  the  divine  origin 
and  right  of  African  slavery. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  when  we  had 
returned  to  our  peaceful  avocations,  one  of 
our  brightest  and  most  farsighted  young 
men.  having  in  mind  the  great  future  as  well 
as  the  great  past  of  this  town,  settled  in 
Tupelo,  and  afterward  became  a  member  of 
this  body  and  is  now  about  terminating  a 
great  career  of  16  years  here.  What  this  Na- 
tion and  this  House  owes  to  Tupelo  for  this 
contribution  I  leave  for  others  to  say.  My 
modesty  forbids  my  speaking  of  It. 
(Laughter.)  Some  15  years  ago  Kansas  City 
and  Memphis,  appreciating  the  fact  that  If 
they  ever  hoped  to  do  any  good  as  cities 
they  must  have  direct  connection  with 
Tupelo,  built  a  railroad  from  Kansas  City, 
through  Memphis,  to  Tupelo.  Birmingham, 
realizing  that  with  all  of  its  marvelous  re- 
sources they  could  never  be  developed  and 
properly  distributed  without  direct  railroad 


connection  with  Tupelo,  saw  to  it  that  the 
road  was  built  from  Birmingham  to  Tupelo. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  discussion  on  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  in  this  House  recently, 
I  heard  so  many  statistics  as  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  various  cities  that  were  seeking  ap- 
propriations In  that  bill  that  It  stimulated 
me  to  inquire  into  the  tonnage  at  Tupelo, 
and  I  find  that  during  last  year  there  were 
about  4  million  tons  of  freight  passed  through 
Tupelo.  It  was  only  the  other  day  you  saw 
in  great  headlines  in  all  of  our  newspapers 
that  the  Southern  Railroad  had  purchased 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  running  from 
St.  Louis  to  Mobile,  through  Tupelo. 

The  president  of  the  Southern  road  was  In 
Washington  a  few  days  later,  and  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  In  a  conversation  I  had 
with  him  I  gathered  the  reason  for  this  pur- 
chase. It  was  that  the  Southern  system  had 
already  about  7,000  miles  of  railroad,  which 
had  cost  them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars; they  found  this  great  system,  after  all 
this  expenditure,  practically  useless  to  them, 
because  they  had  no  direct  connection  or 
terminal  facilities  at  Tupelo.  They  there- 
fore spent  many  millions  more  for  900  miles 
of  railroad  that  would  take  them  into  Tupelo 
and  give  them  good  terminal  facilities  there. 
[Great  laughter.) 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  have  never  been 
to  Tupelo.  I  hope  none  of  you  entertain 
any  Idea  of  dying  without  going  there.  I 
should  hate  to  have  it  said  of  any  Member 
of  this  Congress — for  all  of  whom  I  have  such 
a  kindly  feeling — that  they  did  not  aspire  to 
visit  Tupelo  before  they  died.  [Laughter.] 
I  extend  you  all  an  invitation  to  come,  and 
promise  you  a  royal  welcome.  Come  and  go 
with  me  on  College  Hill  some  evening  and 
see  one  of  our  Tupelo  sunsets.  [Laughter.] 
Come  and  see  one  of  our  southern,  silvery, 
Tupelo  moons.  I  think  It  Is  the  only  place 
In  the  South  where  we  have  the  same  beau- 
tiful moons  we  had  before  the  war.  [Laugh- 
ter.) I  have  often  been  asked  about  the 
size  of  Tupelo.  I  confess  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  exact  figures  from  the  last 
census.  The  tabulating  machines  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  work  It  out  yet; 
but  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  suffi- 
ciently extending  the  corporate  limits  of  our 
town  we  can  accommodate  a  population 
larger  than  the  city  of  London.  [Laughter.] 
The  truth  Is  that  our  lands  about  Tupelo 
have  been  so  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses that  we  have  not  yielded  them  up  for 
building  a  city  as  rapidly  as  we  should  have 
done.     [Laughter.) 

I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  there 
are  larger  places  than  Tupelo,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  place  Just  exactly  like  it. 
Tupelo  is  very  near.  If  not  exactly.  In  the 
center  of  the  world.  The  horizon  seems 
about  the  same  distance  in  every  direction. 
[Laughter.]  The  sun,  when  doing  business 
on  regular  schedule,  comes  right  over  the 
town,  and  sometimes  gives  us  a  hot  time  In 
the  old  town.  It  Is  a  great  place  for  the 
Investment  of  capital,  where  it  will  be  wel- 
comed and  protected.  Come  early,  gentle- 
men, and  avoid  the  rush. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  proposition  to  es- 
tablish there  a  fish  hatchery.  We  have  the 
Ideal  place  for  a  fish  hatchery.  Why,  sir, 
fish  will  travel  over  land  for  miles  to  get 
into  the  water  we  have  at  Tupelo.  Thou- 
sands and  millions  of  unborn  fish  are  clamor- 
ing to  this  Congress  today  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  hatched  at  the  Tupelo  hatchery. 
[Loud  laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  If  there  Is  a  Member  here 
who  wishes  to  have  his  name  connected  by 
future  generations  with  that  of  Judas  Is- 
carlot  and  Benedict  Arnold,  if  he  wishes  to 
have  himself  and  his  posterity  pointed  at 
with  scorn.  If  he  desires  to  be  despised  by  men 
and  shunned  by  women,  let  him  vote  against 
this  amendment  and  be  will  secure  all  this 


infamous  notoriety.  (Loud  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man — not  that  my  advocacy  of  his  amend- 
ment Is  necessary— but  I  understand  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  have  made  a  favorable 
report  on  this  proposition  for  a  hatchery. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Mississippi.  Yes,  sir;  the 
Fish  Commissioner  recommended  it;  and  that 
great  committee  of  this  House,  that  good 
committee  of  this  House,  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  has  unan- 
imously recommended  the  appropriation. 
They  are  enlightened,  broadmlnded  menj 
who  know  all  about  Tupelo,  and  they  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  proposition. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Allen  of  Mississippi  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  done  his  usual  ex- 
cellent and  thorough  job  and  our  col- 
league from  Indiana,  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee, has  presented  us  with  a  fair 
and  adequate  budget  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  consider  it  an  honor  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  our  colleagues. 

Although  I  can  appreciate  the  merits 
of  all  the  projects  in  this  bill,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  two  that  involve 
installations  in  my  district. 

The  first  is  a  $95,000  item  to  complete 
construction  of  a  shellfish  research  labo- 
ratory in  Milford,  Conn.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  this  project 
was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  bills  introduced  by  me  in  the 
Senate  and  by  the  distinguished  foraier 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bush. 

Authorization  of  the  project  was  com- 
pleted in  1961,  and  funds  of  which  I  urge 
approval  will  bring  this  project  into  real- 
ity. Its  work  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
shellfish  industry  and  to  the  consumer. 
To  quote  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service: 

The  expansion  of  the  Milford  Laboratory 
Is  vital  to  research  on  the  artificial  culture 
of  molluscan  shellfish.  We  are  convinced 
that  futtu"e  production  of  oysters  and  clams 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  shellfish 
industry  will  depend  upon  development  of 
true  farming  practices.  Scientists  at  Mil- 
ford have  been  successful,  under  laboratory 
conditions.  In  artificially  spawning  and  rais- 
ing to  setting  stage  both  oysters  and  clams 
The  new  Laboratory  and  ponds  will  allovi 
these  studies  to  be  expanded  to  more  nearly 
simulate  commercial  operations,  to  develop 
methods  for  raising  these  shellfish  from  set- 
ting stage  to  commercial  size,  to  grow  and 
process  food  for  these  shellfish  and  to  begin 
research  on  selective  breeding  of  shellfish 
with  more  desirable  characteristics.  The  new 
facility  will  also  enable  us  to  provide  space 
at  Milford  to  train  members  of  the  shellfish 
Industry  and  the  State  conservation  depart- 
ments in  these  artificial  culture  practices. 

The  other  item  involved  is  $850,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Forest  Re- 
search Laboratory  to  replace  the  one 
which  burned  down  in  April  of  last  year. 
This  lab  houses  forest  insect  and  disease 
research  programs  for  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  The  work  done  at  this 
center  is  considered  by  the  Department 
and  by  many  private  citizens  as  vital  and 
should  be  continued. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate 
my  committee  on  their  work  on  this  bill 
and  urge  its  approval  by  this  House. 
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Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  Department  of  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvements  to  the  visi- 
tors center  at  Everglades  National  Park. 
The  total  of  such  funds  is  $414,700,  and 
breaks  down  as  follows: 

Construction:  Buildings  and  utilities, 
which  include  employees  quarters,  utili- 
ties and  ground  improvements  at  the 
Flamingo  area;  gulf  coast  area  slated  for 
ranger  station;  Royal  Palm  area  slated 
for  remodeling  of  visitor  center  and  com- 
fort stations ;  Tamiami  Trail  area  in  line 
for  ground  improvements,  signs,  and  ex- 
hibits: Parachute  Key  slated  for  altera- 
tion of  visitors  center,  $301,000. 

Water  rights  as  applied  to  drinking 
water  from  wells,  water  for  utilities,  and 
access  to  campgrounds,  $65,400. 

Construction — liquidation  of  contract 
authorizations:  Roads  and  trails;  im- 
provements slated  for  Flamingo,  where 
access  roads  will  be  built ;  gulf  coast  area 
in  line  for  access  roads  and  parking  sec- 
tion at  ranger  station,  and  trails;  Ta- 
miami Trail  portion  in  line  for  roads  and 
elevated  trail,  gates;  Shark  Valley  area 
in  line  for  observation  tower  and  ele- 
vated trail,  $48,300. 

These  funds  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  beauty  of  Everglades  National  Park. 
This  park,  managed  under  the  National 
Park  Service,  received  792,600  visitors 
last  year  from  virtually  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Adding  to  the  economy 
of  the  south  Florida  area  surrounding 
the  park,  these  visitors  also  assisted  the 
tourism  of  other  parts  of  Florida  as  well. 
I  urge  passage  of  these  funds  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  am  pleased  to  have  been 
among  those  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently for  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  that  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  rises,  it  rise  and  report  favor- 
ably the  passage  of  H.R.  6767.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1966. 

The  activities  covered  by  this  bill,  and 
the  continued  well-being  of  each  bureau, 
agency,  and  department  within  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  are  of  consummate 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  carry  slight  increases 
for  cost  of  forest  protection  on  public 
domain  lands,  resource  conservation  de- 
velopment for  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment and  represent  money  well  spent. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  con- 
tinues to  execute  our  obligations  to  the 
original  owners  of  the  public  domain 
of  America. 

The  National  Park  Service  mainte- 
nance and  rehabilitation  expenditures 
will  pay  immeasurable  dividends  for  and 
to  the  generations  to  come. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  can 
make  sensible  plans  now  to  avoid  du- 
plication and  waste  in  this  vast  area  in 
years  to  come. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  known  to 
all  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and  ef- 
ficient agencies  in  our  Government,  and 


the  Bureau  of  Mines  repay  the  citizens 
of  America  annually  in  lives  saved  with 
its  relatively  small  overall  share  of  this 
appropriation. 

The  office  of  Coal  Research,  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries,  and  Wildlife  and  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  are  conducting  programs 
of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen  of 
America. 

While  the  particular  interests  in  my 
district  in  this  appropriation  bill  deal 
with  the  restoration  of  a  modest  amount 
for  continued  construction  of  a  fish 
hatchery  in  Saratoga,  Wyo.,  the  best  in- 
terests of  every  Wyoming  citizen  can  best 
be  served  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
by  continued  surveillance  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  actions  of  the 
dedicated  professional  people  who,  by 
and  large,  make  up  the  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  appropriate 
$1.5  miUion  to  begin  construction  of  the 
Project  Gasoline  pilot  plant  at  Cresap, 
W.  Va.  On  many  occasions,  I  have 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  Mike  Kirwan,  regarding 
the  importance  of  undertaking  this  re- 
search program,  and  it  is  with  much  sat- 
isfaction that  I  commend  his  commit- 
tee on  reporting  favorably  on  it. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  our  Constitution 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
the  prerogative  of  initiating  appropria- 
tion measures,  and  in  this  instance,  I 
am  happy  to  have  had  a  hand  in  helping 
to  bring  this  project  into  being. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  other  body  to  fol- 
low through  on  the  House's  action,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  its  approval  will  be 
forthcoming  very  shortly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.Chairman, 
I  rise  to  compliment  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  on  the  fine  bill  they  have  re- 
ported to  the  House.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee on  several  occasions  on  be- 
half of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
which  happens  to  be  located  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  in  my  district.  The  committee  has 
always  been  very  receptive  to  requests 
for  appropriations  for  the  Laboratory 
and  has  always  dealt  very  fairly  with 
them. 

As  I  said  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee earlier  in  this  session,  there  is  a 
present  need  for  planning  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  remodeling  of  the  existing 
Laboratory  structure.  Two  divisions  of 
the  Laboratory  will  move  to  a  new  build- 
ing in  1967  leaving  behind  space  which  is 
desperately  needed  for  other  divisions  of 
the  Laboratory. 

Accordingly,  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  situation  in  the  hope  that,  if  these 
funds  are  added  by  the  Senate,  House 
conferees  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  retaining  them.  Valuable  research 
space  will  be  wasted  if  these  planning 
funds  are  not  now  provided.  The  re- 
search, while  conducted  in  a  laboratory 
located  in  my  district,  benefits  many 
wood  producing  districts  throughout  the 


country  as  well  as  all  users  of  wood  and 
wood  products  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  continuously  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  serving  the  solid  fuels 
industry  as  it  applies  to  Permsj'lvania, 
and  particularly  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge in  studying  the  serious  problems 
of  my  congressional  district,  which  Is 
the  heart  of  the  anthracite  industry. 

Both  in  the  research  field  of  developing 
new  uses  and  methods  of  use  of  anthra- 
cite coal  as  well  as  the  operating  divi- 
sions' attention  to  vital  problems  of  the 
anthracite  industry  such  as  mine  sub- 
sidence, the  control  of  coal  burning  un- 
derground and  culm  or  refuse  banks 
burning  above  ground  with  consequent 
serious  air  pollution  problems,  it  is  a 
certainty  that  this  great  segment  of  our 
natipnal  economy,  the  coal  industry, 
would  find  it  most  difficult  to  continue 
without  the  able  assistance  and  out- 
standing cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  deleted  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  the  Syl- 
vania  tract  in  the  Ottawa  National  For- 
est in  Gogebic  County,  a  part  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  cite  the  record 
of  study  and  the  importance  of  acquisi- 
tion of  this  area. 

This  18,352-acre  tract  is  one  of  the 
largest  vestiges  of  the  virgin  northwoods 
remaining  in  the  northern  Lake  States 
region. 

Federal  purchase  and  management  of 
this  excellent  forest,  water  and  other  im- 
portant resources  of  this  tract,  in  my 
opinion,  are  a  must.  No  other  fore- 
seeable single  project  would  do  as  much 
to  put  permanently  the  hard-pressed 
western  end  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  on  the  map  and  to  help  our 
economy. 

This  is  an  area  which,  in  testimony  giv- 
en before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  was  described  by  Mr.  M.  M. 
Nelson,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, as  "the  most  outstanding  possibility 
that  we  have  for  a  key  recreation  prop- 
erty in  the  Nation  today." 

The  Sylvania  tract,  which  includes 
more  than  37  lakes  and  numerous  ponds, 
was  described  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  as  "one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  unspoiled  tracts  in  the  Lake 
States." 

Adding  this  tract  to  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest  would  not  only  preserve  its 
natural  beauty  but  would  offer  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  increasing  eco- 
nomic activity  in  upper  Michigan  as  a 
result  of  a  greatly  expanded  tourist  at- 
traction. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Syl- 
vania forest  would  accommodate  800.000 
visitors  a  year,  each  of  whom  would  be 
expected  to  spend  between  $6  and  $7  per 
day. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  development  of  the  tract 
would  require  625  man-years  of  work  and 
a  total  expenditure  of  some  $10  million. 
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The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the 
acquisition  of  this  land  has  been  studied 
for  some  time.  Its  acquisition  not  only 
has  the  strong  recommendation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Forest  Service,  but  also  of 
Michigan  Congressmen  and  most  other 
groups  Interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  remaining  virgin  forests  and  wildlife 
areas  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  today's 
citizens  but  of  tomorrow's  generations. 

The  tract  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
northern  Great  Lakes  region  that  com- 
prises 81  counties  in  northern  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  This  region 
is  rich  with  opportunity.  Its  wealth  in 
natural  resources,  particularly  suited  for 
outdoor  recreation,  holds  the  potential 
for  a  better  and  growing  economy.  It 
needs  a  new  direction  of  efifort  to  rebuild 
a  former  economy  that  was  based  on 
mining  and  old  growth  timber  resources. 

The  tract's  near-virgin  forest  mantle 
of  high  quality  hardwoods  and  conifers 
is  representative  of  the  early-day  re- 
source complex  upon  which  great  forest 
industries  were  built  in  the  early  20th 
century,  and  then  declined  through  de- 
pletion of  the  forest  resources. 

This  is  lake  country,  too,  typical  of  the 
northwoods  as  this  country  was  known 
in  early  days.  Interspersed  with  the 
forest  cover  are  nearly  4,000  acres  of 
water  in  numerous  lakes  and  ponds. 
Muskegs  and  swamps  which  lend  variety 
to  the  forest  environment  are  also  found. 

Associated  with  the  forests  and  waters 
habitat  are  its  fish  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions which  complete  the  forest  scene 
and  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  people  in 
search  of  the  abundant  life  or  respite 
from  the  turmoil  of  modem-day  living. 

Within  1  day's  drive  of  the  great  pop- 
ulation centers  of  the  Lake  States  com- 
plex, the  tract  is  strategically  located  in 
the  western  area  of  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula.  Chicago  is  355  miles  to  the 
south  and  lower  Michigan's  urban  pop- 
ulation centers  only  a  short  distance  far- 
ther. U.S.  Highway  2,  the  east- west 
highway  serving  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
traverses  the  area  about  3  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  tract;  U.S.  Highway  45,  a 
north-south  tnink,  lies  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  east.  Commercial  air- 
ports and  railroads  serve  the  nearby 
communities.  Construction  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  other 
main  State  highway  arterials  are  con- 
stantly improving  access  to  this  vaca- 
tionland. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Sylvania  tract  should 
be  included  in  this  year's  budget,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  restore  this  cut. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmCE     OP    COAL     RESEARCH 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Per  necessary  expenses  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conservation 
of  coal  In  the  United  States  through  research 
and  development,  as  authorized  by  law  (74 
Stat.  337).  $6,945,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
8356.000  shall  be  available  for  administration 
and  supervision. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  how  much  money 
has  been  expended  on  coal  research  up  to 
this  time  and  how  much  longer  will  the 
Federal  Government  continue  to  spend 
at  the  rate  it  is  spending  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  are  currently 
spending  about  $7  million  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  has  this  been 
going  on? 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  particular  pro- 
gram was  started  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  end  in 
sight  for  this  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure? 

Mr.  DENTON.  They  are  making  a 
great  deal  of  progress  on  coal  research. 
They  are  experimenting  with  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  numerous  products 
from  coal.  The  coal  industry,  as  you 
know,  was  a  sick  industry.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  unemployment  and  hard- 
ship and  generally  bad  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  coal  areas.  If  we  can  develop 
new  requirements  for  coal  mines  and  put 
people  back  to  work,  that  Is  the  best 
thing  we  can  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  if  the  gentle- 
man could  see  any  end  in  sight  to  the 
expenditure  of  $7  million  a  year  for  this 
purpose. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  realize  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  that  point  in  the  bill,  what 
about  the  saline  water  research  pro- 
gram? How  much  has  been  expended 
on  that  up  to  this  time?  It  is  a  much 
larger  program. 

Mr.  DENTON.  About  $35  million  with 
a  1965  supplemental  appropriation  of 
some  $3  million  pending.  There  is  $40 
million  remaining  of  the  authorized 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  atomic  energy 
saline  water  research  in  addition  to  this? 

Mr.  DENTON.  They  cooperate  a 
good  deal  and  work  together  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is  whether 
the  atomic  energy  saline  research  is  in 
addition  to  this? 

Mr.  DENTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  saline  water  re- 
search going  on  all  over  the  world,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Not  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  going  on  in  Israel.  That  is  the  main 
place  outside  of  the  United  States  that 
I  know  of.  I  believe  we  are  taking  the 
lead  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  imagine  we  are. 
We  are  usually  taking  the  lead  in  spend- 
ing money  for  every  purpose.  We 
usually  take  the  lead  in  all  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  cut  this  appro- 
priation $6.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.    This  year? 

Mr.   DENTON.     Yes.     This  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  there  not  some 
sort  of  a  scandal  in  the  saline  water 
research  project  in  Texas  not  too  long 
ago? 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  went  into  this 
matter  very  thoroughly  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Sweetwater  contract.  We 
have  a  duty  to  see  that  appropriated 
funds  are  properly  spent.    We  went  into 


it  for  that  reason.  We  did  find  this 
situation:  The  Sweetwater  contract  was 
a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract,  and  as  is 
customary  in  these  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment had  the  Army  make  an  audit, 
They  found  that  some  items  were  not 
expended  as  they  should  have  been. 
There  was  disagreement  with  regard  to 
the  disallowances  made  by  the  Army 
audit. 

Of  coui-se,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  happens  frequently  in  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  does  not  make 
it  any  more  palatable. 

Ml-.  DENTON.  However,  the  commit- 
tee was  assured  by  departmental  wit- 
nesses, that  sufficient  funds  were  with- 
held to  adequately  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  through  the  years  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  prudently  spent? 

Mr.  DENTON.  They  are  reducing  the 
cost  of  purifying  water  considerably,  and 
the  investigation  has  been  very  valuable. 

You  will  recall  they  moved  the  plant 
from  San  Diego  to  our  naval  base  in  Cuba 
when  we  needed  water  there.  Consider- 
ing the  supply  of  water  needed,  it  was 
a  very  valuable  asset.  There  are  a  good 
many  places  in  the  world  where  they 
do  need  this  kind  of  water  treatment  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  is  just  a  question  of  the 
expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  research  and  the  development 
of  new  uses  for  coal,  nor  am  I  opposed 
to  research  in  the  matter  of  saline  water. 
I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  this  money 
is  being  prudently  spent. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  went  into  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly,  we  think.  The  Army 
auditors  found  some  items  of  cost  had 
been  allowed  which  were  not  properly 
allowable  items.  Some  of  that  is  still  in 
dispute.  But  there  is  enough  money  be- 
ing held  in  reserve  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  reason  the 
committee  reduced  this  by  $6  million? 

Mr.  DENTON.  No.  I  have  explained 
that.  The  reason  we  reduced  it  is  be- 
cause the  program  has  2  years  to  run 
vmder  existing  legislation.  The  increase 
was  probably  included  in  the  budget  on 
the  theory  that  new  legislation  would  be 
enacted  to  extend  and  expand  the  pro- 
gram. The  legislation  has  not  been  en- 
acted and  that  is  the  reason  we  reduced 
the  estimate  for  1966. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  if  there  has  been  some  hanky- 
panky  in  connection  with  this  research 
that  somebody's  knuckles  ought  to  be 
rapped  and  that  an  excellent  way  to  rap 
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_touckles  is  to  cut  them  down  to  size  in 
the  matter  of  money  appropriated? 

Mr  DENTON.  We  reduced  the  esti- 
mate by  $61/2  mUlion.  ■ 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  said  that 
that  was  cut  for  another  reason,  that  they 
were  adequately  funded  without  that. 

Mr  DENTON.  I  think  we  all  want  this 
money  to  be  spent  wisely  and  properly  on 
this  investigation  to  make  brackish  and 
salt  water  usable.  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment has  made  a  good  showing  that  this 
amount  of  money  can  be  spent  to  good 
advantage.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended an  expanded  program.  He  made 
such  a  recommendation  to  the  legislative 
committee.  I  think  we  have  approved  an 
appropriation  in  the  proper  amount.  I 
think  most  people,  like  the  gentleman, 
want  to  have  this  research  done,  and  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  do  not  want  some 
chiselers  to  get  away  with  the  money. 

Mr.  DENTON.    Neither  does  anybody 

else. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  24,  line  22: 

Construction 

For  construction  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  required  In  the  con- 
servation, management.  Investigation,  pro- 
tection, and  utilization  of  sport  fishery  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  therein,  $5,115,500. 


Mr.   GATHINGS.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  the  blackbird  program  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
in  the  areas  that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  these  birds  over  the  years  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  fine  work  that 
this  subcommittee  has  done  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  this  very  bad  pest  that  has 
caused  so  much  damage  in  the  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  blackbird  menace 
is  one  that  has  been  prevalent  in  some 
21  States  in  the  Nation.  In  my  own 
State  the  losses  have  totaled  as  much  as 
$5  million  a  year  as  a  result  of  these 
birds  eating  up  the  grain  crops. 

I  understand  that  the  people  in  the 
Midwest  have  also  suffered  tremendous 
damage  as  a  result  of  the  losses  caused 
by  these  birds  to  their  feeding  lot.  Also, 
they  have  had  trouble  at  airports  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  where 
these  birds  fly  actually  into  the  motor 
itself  of  the  plane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  just  what  has  been 
done  this  year  in  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  blackbird  problem? 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  have  provided  th« 
same  amount  of  funds  this  year  that 
they  had  last  year  for  this  program 
which  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  was 
very  instrumental  in  getting  approved. 
They  are  making  some  progress  but 
not  nearly  as  much  progress  as  we  had 
hoped  for.  This  is  a  very  stubborn 
problem.  Of  course,  the  problem  Is  to 
kill  these  blackbirds  and  not  kill  other 
birds. 


As  I  stated  earlier,  they  are  making 
some  progress  but  not  as  much  as  we 
had  hoped  for.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  continue  working  on  the  problem  just 
as  we  are  on  other  problems. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  does  represent 
quite  a  problem,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, to  come  up  vrith  the  type  program 
that  would  not  harm  human  life,  wild- 
life, as  well  as  the  other  types  of  birds 
that  we  would  like  to  have  around. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  wish  I  could  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  the  problem 
solved,  but  we  have  not.  They  are 
working  on  it.  They  are  making  prog- 
ress but  not  as  much  as  we  wish  they 
could  make.  We  are  going  to  continue 
the  research.  We  hope  we  will  have  the 
solution  to  the  problem  before  too  long. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  with  regard 
to  this  matter. 

I  just  wonder  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel] 
would  give  us  his  version  of  this  pro- 
gram? I  would  like  to  have  the  obser- 
vations of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  with  reference  to  this  blackbird 
depredation  problem. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Yes.  ' 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  As  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling]  and  I  came  before 
your  subcommittee  a  year  ago.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  had  been  in- 
terested in  this  problem  for  many  years. 
The  area  which  he  represented  has  suf- 
fered extensive  depredations  from  black- 
birds over  a  period  of  time.  Also,  the 
cities  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  bird 
menace. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  we 
have  had  tremendous  damage  as  a  result 
of  starlings. 

I  just  wondered,  since  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  is  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  whether  he  would  give  us 
his  opinion  of  the  situation.  I  am  sure 
he  will  recall  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  and  I  cc«n- 
ing  before  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  remember  very  well 
when  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  came 
before  our  subcommittee,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling]. 

Of  course,  where  they  are  an  economic 
hazard  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  elim- 
inate them.  Of  course,  this  must  be 
done  in  a  way  that  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  birdlife 
will  not  have  a  legitimate  complaint. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  asked  a  farmer  a 
few  years  ago  how  his  grain  crop  had 
made  out.  It  looked  so  good  when  I 
saw  it  in  the  spring.  He  told  me  that 
the  blackbirds  had  eaten  practically  all 
of  his  crop.  These  losses  continue  de- 
spite the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
and  the  Department  people  to  solve  It. 
The  population  of  these  birds  needs  to 
be  reduced  greatly  if  any  real  reUef  Is 
attained. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  work 
that  this  subconmiittee  has  been  doing 
and  I  hope  that  the  research  team  will 
come  up  with  some  type  of  an  answer 
to  this  problem  that  will  alleviate  these 
serious  losses. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Maybe  they  ought  to  do 
what  some  other  agency  of  Government 
did.  I  believe  they  took  sparrows  a  few 
years  ago,  and  dyed  them  various  pastel 
colors,  and  that  caused  the  sparrows  to 
disappear.  I  never  heard  anything 
more  about  this  expenditure  of  several 
thousands  of  dollars. 

From  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
maybe  we  should  catch  these  blackbirds, 
dye  them  and  turn  them  loose.  Maybe 
they  will  disappear  along  with  the  money 
used  to  dye  them. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  may  be  the 
answer,  but  I  think  they  should  be  made 
impotent.  Maybe  in  that  way  we  wUl 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  That  is  what 
is  needed. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 


CoTistruction  of  Indian  health  facilities 
For  construction,  major  repair.  Improve- 
ment, and  equipment  of  health  and  related 
avixiUary  facilities,  Including  quarters  for 
personnel;  preparation  of  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  drawings:  acquisition  of  sites; 
purchase  and  erection  of  portable  buildings; 
purchase  of  trailers;  and  provision  of  domes- 
tic and  community  sanitation  faculties  fCM" 
Indians,  as  authorized  by  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  August  5.  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2004a); 
$9,000,000,  to  remain  available  vmtll  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  this  bUl.  I  beUeve  pre- 
viously he  had  explained  that  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  the  $13  million 
segregated  Indian  school  at  Albuquerque 
was  not  included  in  this  appropriation. 
The  question  I  would  like  to  direct  is 
this:  Under  the  broad  language  of  the 
bill,  health  facilities  or  any  other  part  of 
the  bill,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  plan- 
ning for  this  school  to  proceed  at  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.?  ^  ,  X  J  *v,  ^. 
Mr.  DENTON.  No.  We  deleted  that 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  HALEY.  You  deleted  any  money 
for  planning  or  construction  for  this 
school.  Could  it  be  carried  on  in  any  of 
these  categories?  ,  ,  ,  .. 

Mr.  DENTON.    I  do  not  think  It  could. 
Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
ATcheological  research  and  excavation  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program) 
For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  determine  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United    States,    for   necessary   expenses   for 
carrying  out   archeologlcal  activities  under 
the  provisions  of  section  104(k)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of   1954,  as  amended   (7  U.S.C.  1704k), 
$1 300  000,    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available.  In  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations to  Smithsonian  Institution,  for 
payments  In  the  foregoing  currenries. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
39  line  13.  after  "expended:"  Insert  "to  be 
available  only  to  United  States  Instltutlona  . 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
should  be  eliminated.  I  have  as  a  result 
of  the  previous  colloquy  talked  to  the 
Members  at  the  majority  desk.  I  only 
want  to  assure  that  the  legislative  record 
is  made  and  that  this  simple  amend- 
ment is  to  make  these  funds  available 
only  under  the  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  through  funds  that 
are  to  be  allotted  to  new  institutions 
working  through  these  counterpart 
funds.  I  think  this  amendment  is  self- 
explanatoiy.  I  tliink  other  institutions 
might  be  used.  I  hope  very  much  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  bill  will  agree  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  understand  that, 
and  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CIVIL    WAR    CENTENNIAL     COMMISSION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  September  7.  1957  (71 
Stat.  626),  as  amended '( 72  Stat.  1769), 
$100,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  rise  to  ask  how  much  longer  the 
Civil  War  is  going  to  be  fought  in  1965. 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  is  the  last  year. 
This  ends  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  definite  and 
final? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Unless  Congress  ex- 
tends the  act.  Under  existing  legislation, 
this  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
poit  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6767)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECRETARY  DILLON  PROPOSES  TAX 
REFORMS  FOR  MIDDLE  AND  LOW 
INCOME  WAGE  EARNERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  made  by  Secretary 
Dillon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  will  leave  that 
post  to  return  to  private  business,  com- 
pleting more  than  4  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  Government. 

Last  week  Mr.  Dillon  made  his  last 
public  speech  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, an  address  before  a  symposium  on 
Federal  taxation  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Secretary,  in  his  address, 
makes  a  strong  case  for  reforms  in  our 
tax  laws  regarding  the  tax  burden 
placed  on  low  and  middle  income  tax- 
payers. He  points  out,  for  instance,  that 
the  biggest  jump  in  income  tax  progres- 
sivity  is  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  income 
scale.  The  first  income  tax  bracket 
jumps  from  a  tax  rate  of  zero  all  the  way 
to  14  percent.  And,  as  he  points  out, 
over  a  period  of  time  the  income  tax  bite 
has  increased  more  at  lower  levels  than 
it  has  at  high  levels. 

Secretary  Dillon  also  discusses  other 
phases  of  heeded  income  tax  reforms,  in- 
cluding capital  gains  at  death  and  the 
estate  tax.    I  am  happy  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Secretary  Dillon's  last 
public  speech,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  study  it  carefully: 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Before  the 
American     Bankers     Association      Sym- 
posium   ON   Federal    Taxation,   Washing- 
ton, D.C..  March  26,  1965 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  make  this,  my 
last  public  speech  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, before  a  group  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic Issues  over  the  past  4  years. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  during  those 
years,  I  would  like  to  consider  a  few  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  that  may  lie  ahead. 

BUDGETARY     POLICY 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  despite  our  better 
understanding  of  economic  realities,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  over  the  next  few  years 
will  continue  to  center  around  the  question 
of  budget  deficits  and  balanced  budgets. 
There  are  still  many  who  hold  that  the 
budget  snould  be  balanced  every  year  or  at 
least  over  some  very  short  period  of  years — 
no  matter  what  the  clrcumstajices.  This 
view  usually  assumes  that  a  balanced  budget 
is  entirely  neutral  in  its  economic  Impact, 


neither  inflationary  nor  deflationary,  and 
thus  has  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  private 
economy. 

But  when  we  examine  the  facts  a  little 
more  carefully,  we  discover  that  some  taxes 
are  more  deflationary  than  others  and  that 
some  expenditures  are  less  inflationary  than 
others — that  our  economic  performance  is 
affected  by  the  structure  of  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures as  well  as  by  their  level. 

When  we  scrutinize  the  administrative 
budget — which  Is  the  budget  that  most  peo- 
ple want  to  balance — we  And  a  whole  host  of 
disparate  Items.  In  that  budget,  a  loan  Is 
treated  as  an  expenditure  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  wages  paid,  and  the  repayment  of 
a  debt  to  the  Federal  Government  is  treated 
as  a  revenue  receipt  just  as  if  it  were  a  tax 
collection.  It  would  certainly  be  surprising 
If  the  achievement  of  balance  between  the 
so-called  expenditures  and  the  so-called  rev- 
enues of  such  a  budget  turned  out  to  have 
a  neutral  effect  upon  the  private  economy. 

A  far  more  realistic  approach  to  budget 
making  Is  to  consider  first  the  essential 
needs  that  must  be  met  by  Federal  expendi- 
tures. We  can  then  estimate  the  Impact  of 
these  expenditures  on  the  economy  in  the 
light  of  foreseeable  revenues.  Finally,  after 
considering  the  economic  outlook,  we  can 
make  whatever  adjustments  appear  neces- 
sary and  so  put  together  a  budget  that  both 
meets  essential  national  needs  and  produces 
an  economic  impact  appropriate  to  existing 
conditions. 

In  1963.  for  example,  when  we  first  pro- 
posed the  tax  cut.  and  again  in  early  1964. 
when  it  was  about  to  go  Into  effect,  our 
budgets  reflected  the  imperative  need  for  re- 
straint in  public  expenditures  at  a  time  when 
we  were  giving  expenditures  In  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  so  large  a  stimulus 
through  tax  reduction. 

And  In  his  budget  message  of  this  year, 
President  Johnson  recognized  that,  if  we 
are  to  continue  our  steady  progress  toward 
the  twin  goals  of  full  employment  and  bal- 
anced budgets,  we  must  move  carefully. 
Thus,  while  the  projected  deficit  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966  was  $1  billion  less  than 
that  projected  for  fiscal  1965.  the  President 
found  room  to  include  a  prudent  amount  of 
excise  tax  reduction  designed  not  only  to 
remove  Inequities  but  also  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  our  economy. 

This  approach  means,  as  President  John- 
son has  amply  demonstrated,  that — while, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  must  provide  for  essen- 
tial national  needs,  whether  they  be  -eco- 
nomic, social,  or  defense — we  must  also  rigor- 
ously, even  ruthlessly,  seek  out  and  eliminate 
waste  and  inefficiency  wherever  we  find  them. 

We  see  the  success  of  this  approach  in  the 
fact  that,  over  the  past  4  years,  we  have 
achieved  a  substantial  improvement  in  our 
employment  situation  at  the  same  time  that 
we  have  compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
price  stability — a  record  which  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  steadily 
rising  prices  In  other  leading  industrial  na- 
tions. 

A  proper  concern  for  the  level  of  employ- 
ment and  for  the  requirements  of  the  econ- 
omy need  not  lead  to  continuing  deficits. 
If  we  can  keep  our  economy  moving  steadily 
ahead.  It  Is  perfectly  feasible,  even  after  al- 
lowing for  increases  in  budget  expenditures 
of  about  $3  billion  a  year  to  foresee  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  fiscal  1968,  Just  3  years  from 
now. 

In  evaluating  budget  policy — past,  pres- 
ent, and  future — we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  our  stubborn  balance-of-i>ayments 
problems  force  us  to  rely  less  on  monetary 
policy  and  more  on  fiscal  policy  In  fostering 
economic  growth.  As  you  know,  we  are  now 
well  launched  upon  a  program  to  bring  our 
balance-of-pajmients  deficits  to  a  swift  and 
sure  end.  But  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
the  success  of  that  program  will  permit  us 
to  shift  more  of  the  biurden  of  sustaining 
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domestic  economic  advance  to  monetary  pol- 
icy High  Interest  rates  abroad  and  other 
structural  imbalances  in  the  world's  capital 
markets  will  force  us  to  continue,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  to  place  our  chief  reliance 
on  fiscal  policy  to  keep  our  economy  healthy 
and  strong. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  TAX  RATES 

But  fiscal  policy  will  not  fulfill — as  it 
must— its  potential  as  a  force  for  strong  and 
stable  economic  growth,  until  we  can  employ 
it  as  a  weapon  to  forestall— and  not  merely 
jgact  to— recession.  Thus,  the  President  rec- 
ommended in  his  economic  message  that  the 
Congress  take  steps  to  Insure  "that  its  proce- 
dures will  pei-mit  rapid  action  on  temporary 
income  tax  cuts  If  recession  threatens."  This 
is  a  reasonable  alternative  to  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Conomisslon  on 
Money  and  Credit  that  the  President  be  given 
discretionary  authority  to  reduce  tax  rates 
when  recession  threatens.  For.  it  allows  us 
to  deal  v/lth  the  problem  of  rapid  and  tem- 
porary fiscal  adjustments  while  maintaining 
unchanged  ovu:  traditional  congressional  con- 
trol over  taxes.  It  requires  only  the  assiu-- 
ance  of  a  prompt  congressional  vote  when- 
ever a  temporary  tax  cut  proposal  is  made 
by  the  President.  The  Congress  can  adopt 
whatever  procedures  it  believes  necessary  to 
assure  prompt  action.  But  prompt  action  Is 
absolutely  essential  since  delay  in  the  face 
of  oncoming  recession  could  easily  cost  the 
Nation  billions  of  dollars  in  production  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  millions,  of 
Jobs. 

EXPENDITURE  POLICY 

No  matter,  however,  how  versatile  and  po- 
tent a  weapon  we  make  of  fiscal  policy,  we 
will  continue  to  face  critical  choices  in  ac- 
tually bringing  It  to  bear  upon  our  economic 
needs  and  problems.  No  simple  arbitrary 
formula  can  tell  us  how  to  make  those 
choices.  A  growing  economy  Inevitably 
brings  rising  Government  expenditures — 
and  confronts  us  with  difficult  decisions  on 
how  those  expenditures  should  be  made.  A 
normal  year's  economic  growth — such  as  an 
mcrease  of  $40  billion  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct—means that  total  expenditures  In  our 
society  will  have  grown  by  $40  billion.  For 
that  is  Just  what  GNP  Is— the  sum  of  all  the 
final  expenditures  In  our  economy.  Much 
of  this  growth  can  and  should  be  In  the 
things  we  buy,  privately  and  Individually, 
for  ourselves.  But  as  our  economy  and  our 
wealth  expand,  so  does  our  need  for  public 
services,  and  so  does  the  capacity  of  State, 
locttl,  and  Federal  Government  to  meet  these 
needs.  We  must  decide,  each  year,  how  many 
of  our  urgent  public  needs  we  should  meet 
out  of  our  growing  productive  capacity, 
which  programs  deserve  priority,  and  which 
can  be  cut  back. 

These  choices  Inevitably  Involve  tough  de- 
cisions like  those  we  have  recently  made  on 
Navy  yards,  veterans  hospitals,  and  customs 
collectors.  They  also  involve  programs  of 
enormous  promise,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps. 
Improved  education  or  the  war  on  poverty. 
Too  often  In  the  past  such  decisions  have 
simply  been  the  accidental  byproducts  of  a 
confrontation  between  an  alliance  of  the 
advocates  of  various  expenditvire  programs 
on  the  one  side  and  the  opponents  of  all 
expenditure  programs  on  the  other.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  approach,  has  been 
very  effective  in  weeding  out  expenditure 
programs— and  I  particularly  doubt  that  It 
has  succeeded  In  weeding  out  the  least 
worthy  ones. 

But  here  again  there  Is  an  alternative  ap- 
proach, which  Is  simply  the  careful  analysis 
of  costs  and  benefits  In  particular  programs. 
This  is  the  kind  of  analysis  that  has  gone 
Into  the  development  of  our  defense  pro- 
grams. Into  the  veterans  hospital  program 
and  that  Is  now  beUig  used  In  evaluating  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  It  Is  In  this 
direction— rather   than  In  arbitrary  budget 


ceilings— that  we  must  seek  for  solutions  In 
trying  to  allocate  expenditures  between  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Apart  from  the  economic  aspect  of  our 
fiscal  policy,  we  must  also  consider  Its  human 
aspects.  That  Is  why  we  have  emphasized 
both  the  incentive  and  the  equity  aspects 
of  our  tax  proposals.  What  we  have  said 
about  Incentives  has  fallen  on  fertile  soil, 
but  what  we  have  said  about  equity  has  often 
fallen  on  harder  soil. 

While  we  all  agree  that  we  should  have  a 
tax  svstem  that  Is  progressive  In  Its  Impact, 
we  do  not  all  agree  on  Just  how  progressive 
It  ought  to  be.  This  Is  not  surprising,  but 
It  has  Its  unfortunate  aspects.  For  a  great 
deal  of  our  concern  about  this  problem  of 
progression— or  "vertical  equity" — has  unin- 
tentionally drawn  attention  away  from  the 
equally  serious  problem  of  "horizontal 
equity"— the  unfair  tax  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent Individuals  at  basically  similar  Income 
levels. 


CAPITAL    GAINS    AT    DEATH    AND    THE    ESTATE    TAX 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  in 
this  area  of  "horizontal  equity"  lies  In  the 
treatment  of  capital  gains  at  death.  Under 
our  present  law,  a  man  who  accumulates 
v/ealth  during  his  lifetime  from  earned  In- 
come and  dividends  will  pay  substantial  in- 
come taxes  during  his  lifetUne  on  this  In- 
come—and estate  taxes  will  also  be  levied 
on  what  he  has  left.  Yet  a  second  man 
whose  Investment  has  been  In  low  dividend, 
high  growth  stocks  may  accumulate  the  same 
amount  of  wealth  through  Increasing  stock 
values.  If  he  keeps  these  securities  for  his 
entire  lifetime,  he  will  receive  the  same  estate 
tax  treatment  as  the  first  man,  but  will  never 
have  paid  any  Income  tax  on  the  Increase  In 
his  wealth. 

I  see  no  Justification  for  such  widely  dis- 
parate tax  treatment  of  two  Individuals  who 
through  choice  or  circumstance  happen  to 
follow  a  different  financial  strategy  for  mak- 
ing money.  Such  treatment  distorts  the 
natural  pattern  of  Investment  by  placing  a 
high  premium  on  tax  advantage.  Why  sell 
an  asset  whose  value  has  Increased  and 
thereby  Incur  a  capital  gains  tax.  If  that  tax 
can  be  avoided  by  holding  on  to  the  asset 
until  death?  By  thus  Interfering  with  the 
free  flow  of  capital  In  the  market  we  unin- 
tentionally sap  the  vitality  of  our  free  enter- 
prise sj-stem  and  harm  both  the  economy  and 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  such  treatment  of 
capital  gains  erodes  the  tax  base  and  in- 
creases the  tax  burden  on  all  who  cannot 
benefit  from  this  provision. 

In  the  light  of  the  administration's  un- 
successful efforts  to  solve  this  problem  In 
1963,  it  seems  likely  that  consideration  of 
possible  alternatives  for  providing  more 
equitable  treatment  of  capital  gains  at  death 
should  be  coupled  with  a  thorough  review 
of  our  taxes  on  estates  and  gifts.  These  taxes 
have  not  been  subjected  to  such  a  review  for 
many  years  and  their  modernization  deserves 
a  high  priority.  For  one  thing,  a  thorough 
review  of  estate  tax  exemptions  and  rate 
schedules  seems  clearly  In  order. 

TREATMENT    OF    LOWER    INCOME   TAXPAYERS 

On  the  problem  of  "vertical  equity"— the 
treatment  of  taxpayers  at  different  Income 
levels — there  has  been  much  concern  over 
how  the  tax  burden  is  distributed  between 
the  very  rich  on  the  one  hand  and  everyone 
else  on  the  other.  As  a  result,  we  have  given 
little  attention  to  the  progresslvlty  of  cur 
system  In  the  middle-  and  lower-Income 
groups,  which  Include  most  of  our  citizens. 

The  fact  is  that  our  tax  system  involves 
very  little  progression  between  the  lowest 
brackets  and  those  of  taxpayers  with  up  to 
about  $15,000  of  Income.  Furthermore, 
whatever  progresslvlty  the  individual  Income 
tax  has  at  these  levels  is  offset  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  regressive  taxes  elsewhere 
In  our  tax  system. 


Clearly,  we  do  not  give  adequate  tax  relief 
to  those  with  very  low  Incomes.  For  In- 
stance, the  biggest  Jump  In  progresslvlty  is 
at  the  start  of  the  very  first  bracket,  where 
we  Jump  from  a  zero  rate  all  the  way  to  14 
percent. 

Although  It  may  be  surprising  to  some, 
the  fact  is  that,  over  time,  the  income  tax 
bite  increases  more  at  low  levels  than  it  do^ 
at  high  levels.  In  1955  the  poorest  one-fifth 
of  American  families  had  an  average  income 
tax  rate  of  2.9  percent.  By  1961  this  had 
risen  to  3.6  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
5  percent  with  the  highest  Incomes  had  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  18.9  percent  In  both 
years  even  though,  in  1955,  that  5  percent 
Included  all  families  with  Incomes  of  over 
S13  000,  and  In  1961  it  only  Included  families 
with  incomes  of  over  $16,400.  Clearly  an 
income  tax  with  fixed  rates  and  exemptions 
tends  to  become  less  and  less  progressive 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

These  considerations  bear  directly  upon 
our  current  Intention  to  reduce  excise  taxes, 
which  are  particularly  regressive.  In  the 
longer  run.  they  require  that  we  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  structure  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem at  foe  lower  income  levels.  We  made 
a  beginning  in  this  direction  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  with  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, a  new  method  of  lessening  the  tax 
burden  of  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
carry  It  But  both  Interests  of  tax  fairness, 
as  well  as  the  need  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
true  poverty,  call  for  further  action. 

RELATIONSHIP     BETWEEN     THE     CORPORATE     AND 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 

The  final  Issue  of  tax  equity  I  would  like 
to  stress  concerns  the  Interrelationship  be- 
tw^n  the  corporate  tax  and  the  Individual 
income  tax.  We  often  hear  the  claim  that 
dividends  are  subject  to  double  taxation. 
But  if  one  devotes  any  time  to  this  matter, 
It  becomes  quite  clear  that  at  some  Income 
levels  and  with  some  dividend  distribution 
policies,  the  total  tax  burden  on  corporate 
income  can  be  less  than  the  total  tax  bur- 
den on  Income  earned  directly,  say,  through 
a  proprietorship  or  a  partnership. 

One  serious  problem  is  the  question  of  just 
who  pays  the  corporate  tax.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  theoretical  speculation  about 
this  very  complex  problem.  Yet  even  with 
the  careful  statistical  analyses  of  recent 
years  we  are  still  far  from  agreement. 

Should  we  eventually  decide  that  the  tax 
Is  largely  borne  by  shareholders,  the  issue 
of  the  so-called  double  taxation  of  dividends 
must  then  be  considered  hand  In  hand  with 
the  Issue  of  the  appropriate  treatment  of  re- 
tained earnings.  For  retained  earnings  ulti- 
mately increase  stock  values  and  so  contrib- 
ute to  capital  gains— which  brings  us  back 
full  circle  to  issues  such  as  the  treatment  of 
capital  gains  at  death. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  many  prob- 
lems and  prospects  that  lie  ahead  In  fiscal 
and  tax  pollcv.  What  Is  clear  Is  that  our 
problems  are  continually  changing.  If  we 
are  to  keep  up  with  the  times  we  must  con- 
tinually attack  them  with  the  newest  and 
best  tools  of  anal-sis  In  a  climate  as  free  as 
possible  of  old  prejudices.  That  Is  the  un- 
changing challenge  that  Is  always  be.ore  us. 


USE  OF  RIOT  GAS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  time  has 
been  required  of  administration  spokes- 
men to  explain  the  use  in  a  few  instances 
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of  riot  control  agents — super  tear  gas — 
acainst  Communist  Vietcong  guerrillas. 
Those  who  profess  so  much  concern 
about  the  use  of  these  agents  would  do 
well  to  remind  themselves  that  we  are 
up  to  our  ears  in  trouble  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  the  chances  are  that  situation 
is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
I  have  a  lot  more  Interest  in  seeing  the 
job  finished  out  there  and  in  seeing 
American  boj's  permitted  to  come  home 
than  I  have  about  what  weapons  are  used 
against  the  people  who  are  seeking  to 
kill  Americans.  The  Vietcong  have  not 
been  particular  in  their  choice  of  weap- 
ons, even  against  civilians. 

The  agent  which  has  been  used  is  non- 
lethal.  It  is  disabling  for  only  a  limited 
time — 5  to  15  minutes.  It  is  used  by 
major  police  forces  of  the  world  and  was 
issued  to  the  Vietnamese  for  riot  con- 
trol. It  was  humane  considerations  that 
caused  the  nonlethal  substance  to  be 
used  against  the  Vietcong  under  circum- 
stances where  South  Vietnamese  also 
could  have  been  killed  or  wounded  had 
other  weapons  been  used.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  bleeding  hearts  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  doing  the  Vietcong  a  favor 
when  they  use  temporarily  disabling 
nonlethal  weapons.  Certainly,  this  is 
preferable  to  napalm  which  burns  its 
victims  to  death  or  shrapnel  which  blows 
them  to  bits  or  nuclear  devices  which 
destroy  everyone  and  everything. 

True  assessment  of  the  situation 
.should  show  that  the  more  important 
thing  is  backing  our  own  country  in  its 
world  problems. 


look  at  one  particular  day  in  our  his- 
tory, March  30,  1870. 

Up  to  that  day,  America  had  under 
consideration  a  proposition  contained  in 
language  of  beautiful  clarity. 

The  right  of  citiecn.s  of  the  Unitod  St:aes 
to  vote  sh;iJl  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  cr  iirtvious  cuudillMU  of 
servitude. 

On  March  30.  1870,  exactly  95  years 
ago  today,  America  proudly  proclaimed 
the  ratification  by  the  necessary  29 
States  that  made  the  15th  amendment 
basic  law  in  our  land. 

In  many  areas  of  our  Nation,  that 
promise  has  been  redeemed.  These 
areas  tend  to  be  the  ones  most  benefited 
by  the  forces  for  progress  unloosed  by 
the  foresight  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  per- 
haps significant  that  the  areas  which 
have  been  most  remiss  in  redeeming 
their  promise  tend  to  be  those  which 
have  benefited  least  from  the  forces  set 
into  motion  by  the  men  of  1870? 

As  a  nation  we  are  now,  almost  all  of 
us,  embarked  on  the  task  of  making  the 
promise  of  95  years  ai-'O  the  realities  of 
today  throughout  the  50  States.  Let  us 
not  falter  in  the  task  so  long  delayed,  so 
that  the  chains  which  shackle  much  of 
our  beloved  country  may  finally  and  for 
all  time  be  cast  aside. 


A  PROMISE  TO  REDEEM 

Mr.  FARNUAI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  95  years 
is  a  very  long  time.  Such  a  span  has 
seen  most  of  the  advances  that  make  our 
country  the  world's  envy.  And  that  is 
not  so  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  a  period  of  years  takes  the  Na- 
tion back  past  the  Custer  massacre  into 
the  days  when  the  West  was  yet  un- 
tamed. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  world  of 
95  years  ago,  and  the  way  Americans  of 
1870  lived.  Their  way  of  life  we  would 
call,  possibly,  primitive.  And  yet  there 
was  nothing  primitive  about  the  think- 
ing of  Americans  who  lived  then. 

They  planted  the  seeds  of  progress 
that  so  many  of  us  enjoy  today.  Out  of 
their  foresight  and  imagination  grew 
fantastic  inventions,  great  national 
wealth,  fabulous  advances  in  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Chicago  burned  and  was  rebuilt,  and 
rebuilt  again.  The  dark  continent  of 
Africa  was  explored  and  opened.  Great 
industries  to  meet  needs  unknown  in 
1870  came  into  being  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  all  of  us. 

If  we  look  back  95  years,  our  chests 
swell  with  pride,  unless  we  happen  to 


INVESTIGATION   OP  THE  KU  KLUX 
KLAN 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Sijcaker,  on 
March  1,  1961,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord I  made  the  request  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
investigate  the  Klan.  At  that  time  I 
said: 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  committee 
has  directed  Its  attention  to  the  extremist 
activities  of  the  left  wing  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  the  dangerous  activities  of  such 
groups  as  the  American  Nazi  Party,  the 
White  Citizens  Council,  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  of  the  extreme  right  wing.  I  shall  urge 
that  the  committee  shoulder  its  obligation  to 
look  into  these  disruptive,  riot-inciting, 
hate-mongerlng,  un-American  groups. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  is  some  evi- 
dence at  long  last  we  are  going  to  get 
action.  Much  valuable  time  has  been 
lost,  and  we  must  have  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  conduct  a 
prompt  and  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  As  I  said  on  March 
1, 1961: 

The  committee  shoiild  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  organization  of  these 
groups  and  the  sources  of  their  financial  sup- 
port. 

JOB  CORPS  COSTS 
Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  imblic  ofS- 
cials  is  the  man  who  has  made  the  Peace 
Corps  a  household  word  on  five  conti- 
nents and  who  now  leads  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  as  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  March  21, 
1965.  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  has  replied  by 
letter  to  a  most  unfair  attack  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Post,  on  the  subject  of  Job  Corps  costs. 
Mr.  Shriver's  letter  will  be  of  keen  in- 
terest to  all  who  seek  an  honest  perspec- 
tive: 

Job  Corps  Costs 

A  news  report  in  your  paper  recently  made 
an  adverse  comparison  between  the  total 
costs  to  the  Government  of  providing  12 
months  of  basic  vocational  and  citizenship 
training  to  otu-  disadvantaged  youths  in  resi- 
dential training  centers  under  the  U.S.  Job 
Corps  and  the  costs  only  to  the  student  of  an 
academic  year  at  Harvard  University. 

The  dollar  costs  in  these  two  cases  are  not 
comparable,  and  not  much  else  in  the  com- 
parison is  relevant.  The  comparison,  in  fact, 
IS  superficial,  invidious,  and  inaccurate. 

Harvard  students  are  among  the  most  bril- 
liant, self-reliant,  and  highly  trained  youth 
our  Nation  can  produce.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  Invested  in  their  education 
before  tlicy  ever  get  to  Harvard.  Most  of 
them  come  from  good  schools  and  good  fam- 
ilies, and  have  lived  In  communities  where 
much  training  and  preparation  has  been 
given  to  them.  The  very  atmosphere  they 
breathe  is  helpful  to  them.  They  are  get- 
ing  advanced  training  at  the  top  of  our  aca- 
demic system. 

Job  Corps  enroUees  come  from  situations 
exactly  the  opposite.  They  have  gotten  the 
worst  and  cheapest  training.  Very  little  has 
been  Invested  in  them  by  their  impoverished 
parents  or  by  society.  They  frequently  come 
from  broken  homes  and  physical  environ- 
ments conducive  to  everything  but  good 
work  habits  and  good  citizenship.  The  fact 
is  that  not  only  are  they  not  qualified  for 
Harvard;  they  are  unqualified  for  any  kind  of 
Job  with  a  real  future  in  America  today. 

These  differences  would  lead  an  objective 
critic  to  anticipate  much  higher  costs  for 
producing  useful  citizens  out  of  Job  Corps 
enroUees.  Surprisingly,  the  Job  Corps  costs 
are  significantly  lower,  per  person,  per  year 
than  the  Harvard  costs. 

At  Harvard,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
Seymour  Harris,  the  noted  Harvard  econo- 
mist, in  an  article  entitled  "The  Economics 
of  Harvard,"  the  tuition  actually  charged  the 
student  is  only  one-third  the  educational 
cost  to  the  university.  The  cost  of  tuition 
and  roon\  and  board  to  the  student  at  Har- 
vard Is  $2,890.  according  to  the  1964  Official 
Register.  Add  to  this  cost  to  the  student  the 
factors  outlined  by  Seymour  Harris  and  you 
get  86,410  per  annum  as  the  cost  of  an 
academic-year    Harvard    education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  cost  to  the 
Government  for  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  9 
months  is  only  $4,650 — about  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  a  Harvard  education,  and  this 
figure  Includes  $1,500  for  allowances,  travel. 
clothing,  and  major  medical  expenses,  which 
are  not  even  included  In  the  Harvard  costs 
cited  above.  When  these  items  are  excluded, 
the  cost  of  9  months  in  the  Job  Corps  Is 
only  $3,100,  less  than  half  the  cost  of  9 
months  at  Harvard. 

Furthermore,  these  cost  estimates  for  Job 
Corps  are  figured  on  present  enrollment 
plans  and  include  Initial  startup  expenses. 
Once  the  program  Is  In  full-scale  operation 
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at  full  strength,  these  costs  could  easily  drop 
substantially. 

The  real  tc.  t  for  both  a  Haivard  educalion 
and  a  Job  Corps  education  is  not  how  much 
It  cost.s.  however,  but  how  &ucce.ssful  the 
eraduates  arc.  No  one  doubts  that  it  is 
worth  the  cost  of  a  Harvard  education  to 
produce  outstanding  businessmen,  top  col- 
lege professors,  and  leading  Senators.  I 
think  It  makes  Just  as  good  sense  to  take  a 
boy  or  girl  who  was  born  and  raised  in  pov- 
erty and,  as  a  result,  faces  adult  life  without 
the  education  and  training  needed  to  get  a 
Job.  and  provide  that  education  and  training 
through  the  Job  Corps. 

The  real  que.stion  for  taxpayers  to  decide 
is  not  whether  the  Job  Corps  costs  more  or 
less  than  a  Harvard  education,  but  whether 
it  is  worth  investing  tax  revenues  in  educa- 
tion and  training  to  keep  thcte  young  men 
and  women  oJT  tomorrow's  relief  rolls,  and 
out  of  tomorrow's  courts,  and  get  them  Into 
tomorrow's  ranks  of  productive  citizens  and 
taxpayers.  That  is  what  the  Job  Corps  is 
all  about 

S.^RCENT   SHRIVTR. 

Director.  Office  oj  Economic  Oppo-tunity. 

W'.'^SHINC.rON. 


Tliey  said  they  had  a  permit  to  march.  They 
didnt',  but  we  very  well  suspected  they 
didn't.'  " 


STRAIGHT    TALK.    DOUBLE    TALK 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorials  recently 
appeared  in  the  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan, 
Ala.,  and  are  followups  on  the  Selma. 
Ala.,  situation.  Anyone  reading  the 
morning  papers  today  will  see  more  evi- 
dence of  why  so  much  of  the  goings-on 
are  called  "double  talk."  The  Negro 
leaders  in  the  past  have  said  that  Negro 
"freedom"  would  lead  to  more  economic 
goods  and  opportunity  for  all,  particu- 
larly southerners.  But  the  boycott  of 
Alabama  goods  now  called  for  would 
bring  about  just  the  reverse— thus, 
"double  talk." 

Straight  Talk,  Double  Talk 

Possibly  worth  saving  for  posterity  are  the 
following  samples  of  straight  talk  and  double 
talk  regarding  the  Selma-Montgomery  pa- 
rade; 

"Independence,  Mo.— Harry  Truman  today 
termed  'silly'  the  march  of  Negroes  and  their 
supporters  from  Selma  to  Montgomery. 

"  'They  can't  accomplish  a  darned  thing," 
he  said.  'All  they  want  is  to  attract  atten- 
tion.' " 

Now.  the  double  talk  sample: 

"Pittsbltrgh. — A  Catholic  priest  has  taken 
exception  to  a  rabbi's  charge  that  the  Stu- 
dent Non-violent  Co-ordinating  Committee 
had  lied  to  Pittsburgh  students  participating 
in  Alabama  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

"Rabbi  Richard  Rubenstein,  chaplain  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  charged  last 
week  that  SNCC  leaders  had  told  135  college 
students  they  had  permits  to  demonstrate 
'when  they  did  not.' 

"Rubenstein,  who  accompanied  the  stu- 
dents to  Alabama,  said  SNCC  leaders  were 
'activists  and  revolutionaries'  who  were  more 
Interested  In  stirring  up  trouble  than  in 
furthering  civU  rights. 

"Rev.  Xavler  Carroll,  of  Mount  Mercy  Col- 
lege, said  Rubenstein  was  only  'technically 
right.'  'We  were  told  things  that  weren't 
so  but  that  doesn't  mean  we  were  deceived. 


PROPOSED  HUDSON  NATIONAL 
SCENIC  RIVERWAY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  create  the  Hudson 
National  Scenic  Riverway  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  preserve 
and  restore  the  once  magnificent  Hudson 
River  which  is  now  so  shamefully  pol- 
luted and  defaced.  This  bill  would 
renovate  the  Hudson  River  from  Beacon 
and  Newburgh  south  to  the  Battery  and 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  passed  leg- 
islation for  the  preservation  of  wild  and 
rural  rivers  but  has  not  addressed  itself 
to  urban  rivers.  The  idea  embodied  in 
this  bill  will  contribute  to  the  goal  of  a 
rich  and  beautiful  urban  life  which  the 
President  outlined  in  his  message  on 
urban  affairs. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.  [Mr.  Ottinger],  who  has  sponsored 
legislation  to  create  the  Hudson  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Riverway  to  pre- 
serve the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
River  north  of  New  York  City.  I  be- 
lieve this  concept  should  be  extended 
to  the  metropolitan  regions  of  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey  which  have  so  many 
millions  of  people  v^'ho  do  not  have  the 
opportimity  to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  river  and  who  could  enjoy  it  if  this 
concept  were  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill  in  the  in- 
interest  of  conservation  in  the  area  of 
the  riverway  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
would  have  the  power  to  disapprove  of 
projects  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress.  For  instance,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  able  to  cancel  the  license 
granted  to  Consolidated  Edison  for  the 
Storm  King  powerplant. 

The  Hudson  is  one  of  the  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Nation.  Because 
of  indifference,  pollution,  and  deface- 
ment, it  is  in  shameful  condition.  Once 
used  for  swimming,  fishing,  and  boat- 
ing, the  river  has  become  totally  pol- 
luted. New  York  City  alone  pumps  more 
than  500  million  gallons  per  day  of  raw 
sewage  into  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers. 

Millions  who  walk  to  the  river  cannot 
swim  in  it  or  safely  boat  on  it;  cannot 
really  enjoy  its  beauty.  The  richest  peo- 
ple in  the  w-orld  should  be  able  to  pre- 
serve and  use  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  usable  natural  resources  in 
America. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  have  the  power  to  acquire 
scenic  and  other  easements  along  the 
riverway.  Where  the  purpose  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  easements,  he  would 
be  able  to  acquire  by  donation  or  pur- 
chase not  more  than  5,000  acres  in  fee 


to  protect  the  riverway  and  not  more 
than  5,000  acres  in  fee  for  public  access 
to  recreational  areas,  sites,  or  points  of 
public  use  within  the  riverway.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  roads 
and  trails  to  connect  the  riverway  with 
nearby  parks,  scenic  points,  and  other 
recreational  sources. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  their 
political  subdivisions  in  formulating 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  riverway 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  for  imple- 
menting then;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  blueprint  for  pre- 
serving the  beauty  of  the  United  States 
must  take  into  account  the  tremendous 
growth  in  urban  areas  accompanied  by 
the  choking  pollution  of  the  air  and 
surrounding  waterways.  The  urban 
region  from  Westchester  County  south 
through  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey 
stretches  along  a  once  magnificent  river 
now  polluted  and  defaced  by  factories, 
highways,  railroad,  and  signs.  A  pure 
and  beautiful  Hudson  River  will  provide 
enjoyment  for  future  generations.  In 
an  increasingly  urbanized  America  our 
urban  rivers  should  be  neglected  no 
longer. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  OIL  PRO- 
DUCER—THE FORGOTTEN  MAN  IN 
THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  words  "poverty  amidst  plenty"  and 
"pockets  of  poverty"  have  become  fa- 
miUar  ones  these  days.  The  casual  ob- 
server would  hardly  look  for  such  pockets 
of  poverty  in  an  industry  largely  re- 
puted to  be  among  the  Nation's  wealthi- 
est, but  nevertheless,  they  exist.  They 
exist  among  the  independent  oil- 
producers  of  this  country.  We  have 
heard,  ever  since  the  New  Deal  days  and 
earher,  about  "the  forgotten  man."  In 
the  oil  industry,  the  forgotten  man  is  the 
small  independent  producer — and  by  its 
own  study  of  the  situation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  evidently  intends 
that  he  shall  remain  forgotten. 

In  its  thoroughgoing  study  entitled 
"An  Appraisal  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
of  the  United  States,"  the  Department 
appraises  the  work  of  the  independent 
producer,  finds  that  it  is  good,  and  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  industry— 
and  then  virtually  forecasts  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  scene.  The  report 
tells  us  that  the  independent  oil  opera- 
tor "does  most  of  the  wildcatting  and. 
according  to  industry  estimates,  finds 
most  of  the  oil,  perhaps  80  to  85  percent." 
But  what  is  happening  to  this  man  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  industry? 
The  report  speaks  of  a  well-defined  trend 
toward  fewer  and  fewer  small  companies, 
a  shrinkage  in  their  share  of  the  total 
production,  and  speaks  of  "the  onset  of 
a   long-term   trend   toward   fewer   and 
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larger  independents.' 
just  how  this  operates. 


tells 


The  report 
It  says: 

At  any  point  in  tlnne,  a  given  producer  may 
determine  that  iiis  financial  interests  are 
better  served  by  sale  of  oil  in  place,  rattier 
than  by  continumg  to  produce. 

I   might   add   that — at   any   point   in 

time — when  a  producer  sto.js  producing 

and  turns  to  mere  selling,  then  men  are 

thrown  out  of  work,  tax  supports  for  our 

local   governm.ents   and   school   systems 

begin  to  decrease,  and  the  long-raftge"'^'-^ 

ocfi^'~Tflr 


causes  of  poverty  are  on  the  increase 
In  Congress  we  have  heard  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  oil-producing  area  in 
this  Nation,  and  from  all  of  them  the 
reports  are  similar.  Crude  oil  prices  are 
declining,  the  costs  of  labor  and  materi- 
als arc  rising,  and  fewer  wells  are  being 
drilled.  We  heard,  too,  from  the  coal- 
producing  areas  of  Appalachia.  whose 
representatives  charge  that  much  of  the 
poverty  in  their  areas  is  caused  by  the 
excessive  importation  of  oil  from  over- 
seas. I  submit  that  the  history-making 
Appalachia  law,  passed  by  this  Congress, 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  reinov- 
ing  a  measure  of  this  competition  to  one 
of  its  most  important  products. 

Twelve  of  the  nineteen  counties  of  my 
west  Texas  district  list  petroleum  prod- 
ucts as  their  chief  natural  resource.  In 
all  of  the  others,  oil  contributes  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  general  prosperity. 
In  my  district,  the  people  resent  the  fact 
that  the  importation  of  oil  from  overseas 
is  both  overwhelming  and  increasing. 
They  have  heard  that  the  Government 
wishes  to  halt  the  flow  of  American  gold 
overseas,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
learned  that  40  percent  of  our  balance- 
of-payment5  deficit  is  caused  by  the  in- 
flow of  black  gold  from  overseas. 

I  recognize,  and  my  constituents  rec- 
ognize, that  a  sound  worldwide  petro- 
leum economy  is  important  to  the  future 
of  the  industry  and  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  its  allies.  We  do  not  ask  for 
a  halt  to  oil  imports,  but  we  do  ask  for 
a  greater  measure  of  control.  We  sup- 
port fully  the  legislation  proposed  by  my 
colleatuie.  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Omar  Burleson,  in  H.R.  2177, 
which  would  reduce  oil  imports  by  375,- 
000  barrels  per  day,  and  would  limit  De- 
fense Department  purchases  of  foreign 
oil  to  15  percent  of  the  Department's 
total  requirements. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation and  a  full  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  the 
future  o:  the  Independent  producer  must 
be  assured  will  do  much  toward  revitaliz- 
ing a  depressed  segment  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. We  believe  it  will  go  far  toward 
solving  our  ba^ance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, and  that  It  will  contribute  mate- 
rially toward  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  area  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  things  ijecome  .stranger  day  by 
day  in  the  administration's  discrimina- 
tory attitude  against  the  upper  Midwest. 
As  you  know,  North  Dakolans  of  both 
political  partir.s  were  .'^hocked  to  hear 
the  President's  budget  message  recom- 
mending a  cutback  from  S'j  to  1  million 
mers. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  FARM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 


We  had  hoped  that  we  had  this  atti- 
tude corrected,  but  then  just  last  week 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  i^ranted 
a  sugarbcet  acreage  permit  to  a  new 
group  in  Maine  without  holding  new 
hearings  and  giving  our  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  a  chance  to  plead  their  case. 

And  virtually  the  same  day  the  De- 
partment, which  as  you  know  is  cutting 
back  the  acreage  of  cur  growers  in  North 
Dakota,  announced  that  they  would  al- 
low unlimited  acreage  to  New  York  State 
faiTners  who  wanted  to  raise  beets.  They 
normally  had  a  75-acre  limitation  on  new 
beet  growers,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced,  and  I  am 
quoting: 

The  75-acre  limitation  is  removed  and 
maximum  acreage  that  can  be  committed  to 
a  farm  will  be  determined  by  the  New  York 
ASC  Committee. 

The  announcement  goes  on  to  say.  and 
I  quote: 

If  farmers  In  the  central  New  York  lo- 
cality do  not  contract  for  all  of  the  29,500 
acres  available,  the  company  building  the 
beet  sugar  factory  may  wish  to  plant  some 
of  the  remaining  acreage. 

If  this  is  not  corporation  farming,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is. 

It  seems  strange  that  we  are  getting 
more  and  more  into  a  double  standard 
discriminating  against  the  smaller 
States.  We  find  that  farmers  in  New 
York  State  can  plant  unlimited  acreage 
of  sugarbeets.  Corporations  are  even 
being  encouraged  to  get  into  the  farming 
business.  Under  the  education  program, 
a  child  in  New  York  State  is  given  far 
more  than  a  child  in  North  Dakota.  Our 
veterans  facilities  are  being  shut  down 
in  the  smaller  States  and  new  ones  built 
in  the  more  densely  populated  areas,  al- 
though unfortunately  people  still  get 
sick  in  small  States. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  all  of 
us  from  the  upper  Midwest — Democrats, 
Republicans,  and  Independents  alike — 
speak  out  loud  and  clear  at  this  discrim- 
inatory series  of  actions  which  tempo- 
rarily may  benefit  a  few  highly  populated 
States,  but  in  the  long  run  will  not  benefit 
America  and  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation's  future. 


LETT'S  INVESTIGATE  ALL  UN-AMER- 
ICAN GROUPS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, nearly  2  months  ago  I  asked  the 
President  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  use  their  great  influence  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  defiance  of  law  and  order  in 
Alabama.  I  deplored  then,  and  I  deplore 
now  acts  of  violence  and  the  tearing 
down  of  law  and  order.  No  decent,  self- 
respecting,  law-abiding  American  con- 
dones murder  or  those  who  incite  to 
murder.  We  are  against  lynching  and 
mob  rule  and  killing  whether  inspired 
by  cowardly  riders  in  the  night  or  pious 
hypocrites  agitating  in  the  public  streets. 

I  join  in  asking  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  those  organi- 
zations  responsible  for  the  current  trou- 
ble in  Alabama  and  the  violence  and 
death  that  has  occurred  in  other  States 
in  recent  years.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions I  have  pointed  out  the  Communist 
infiltration  of  some  of  the  organizations 
responsible  for  the  demonstrations  in 
Selma  and  other  places.  These  charges 
should  be  investigated,  not  shrugged  off 
by  these  leaders  as  the  leaders  of  the 
violence  did  so  casually  on  several  TV 
interviews  last  Sunday. 

Air.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  conduct 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
of  CORE,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  NAACP.  and  the  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund. 

Then  I  call  upon  the  American  people 
to  stop  following  false  leaders  who  trade 
upon  our  national  trait  of  compassion 
for  our  fellow  man  to  engage  in  un- 
American  pursuits. 


FRANK  TALK  NEEDED  ON  FRENCH 
DEBTS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  mjBfemarks. 

The  SappCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  an  Air  France  jetliner  took  off 
from  Kennedy  International  Airport  in 
New  York.  The  jet  was  on  Its  way  to 
Paris,  ^nd  French  Government  agents 
were  on  board  to  guard  the  more  than  10 
bars  of  U.S.  gold  just  obtained  by  Gen- 
eral do  Gaulle  in  exchange  for  U.S. 
dollars. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  just 
noted  that  U.S.  gold  stocks  declined  $250 
million  last  week,  and  that  $231.5  mil- 
lion of  U.S.  gold  drops  were  a  result  of 
French  demands  for  U.S.  gold. 

France  still  owes  the  United  States 
$6  billion  in  World  War  I  debts,  and  has 
made  no  payment  on  them  since  1931. 
France  also  owes  the  United  States  over 
$600  million  in  debts  for  World  War  II. 

This  is  one  account  which  needs  to  be 
balanced.  To  allow  General  de  Gaulle 
to  escape  payments  on  debts  over  34 
years  old  while  he  continues  his  on- 
slaught against  America's  gold  reserves 
is  absurd.    France  is  in  effect  using  our 
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own  money  to  attack  the  American 
dollar. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  gold  be 
exchanged  for  dollars  in  order  that  the 
faith  in  American  money  be  upheld.  But 
commonsense  also  dictates  that  loans  be 
repaid,  particularly  by  those  countries 
who  have  so  many  U.S.  dollars  that  they 
can  exchange  them  for  over  $230  mil- 
lion worth  of  U.S.  gold. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  301  which  expresses  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Congress  that  France's  repay- 
ments on  her  World  War  I  debts  to  the 
United  States  be  put  back  on  the  original 
schedule.  General  de  Gaulle  should  be 
made  aware  that  the  feeling  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  such  that  France  repay  her 
debts.  I  urge  the  State  Department  to 
bring  this  view  before  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner. 


THE    NEW     YORK    DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESSIONAL   DELEGATION 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  that  late  last  Friday  night  when 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  educa- 
tion bill  came  that  of  the  27  New  York 
Democrats  all  27  New  York  Democrats 
were  present  and  voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  those  mis- 
informed critics  who  ascribe  exclusive 
membership  in  the  nonexistent  "Tues- 
day-to-Thursday  Club"  to  New  Yorkers 
took  note  of  that. 

I  am  equally  certain,  if  not  more  so, 
that  they  will  make  no  mention  of  it. 


SHOULD    FOREIGN    AID    BE    MOTI- 
VATED        BY         PHILANTHROPIC 

IDEALS? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  softness 
of  American  foreign  policy,  and  much 
more  has  been  said  implying  that  soft- 
heartedness  or  sympathy  for  our  neigh- 
bors across  the  sea  is  softheadedness. 

Rare  is  the  Congressman  supporting  a 
foreign  aid  program  who  dares  risking 
the  cynicism  of  his  colleagues  by  admit- 
ting to  a  philanthropic  motive,  however 
mild.  Altruism  is  for  the  squares,  both 
in  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches.  We  couch  our  speeches  and 
arguments  in  terms  of  fighting  commu- 
nism, or  of  making  money  in  the  long 
run  by  increasing  the  capability  of  our 
neighbor  nations  to  buy  from  us. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  any  intimation 
of  moving  with  the  philanthropic  motive 
of  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick, 
or  educating  the  illiterate  out   of  the 


goodness  of  our  hearts  would  constitute 
a  poor  argument  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  be  shocking,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  at  least  one  Asian  statesman, 
according  to  Crosby  S.  Noyes  of  the 
Evening  Star,  has  seen  through  us  and 
says  that  we,  the  United  States,  will  ul- 
timately succeed  in  his  part  of  the  world 
becau.se  we,  as  a  people,  want  to  be  loved. 

It  may  develop  that  despite  ourselves, 
the  goodness  of  hearts  and  our  sincere 
desire  to  help  others  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  blessings  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, may  show  through  our  smoke- 
screen of  self-professed  self-interest  and 
discover  that  our  softheartedness  is  in 
fact  our  greatest  strength  iiV  interna- 
tional affairs.  I  like  to  think  that  deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  every  Congressman 
who  votes  for  foreign  aid  programs  there 
burns  a  carefully  hidden  spark  of  phi- 
lanthropy— a  desire  to  do  good  in  the 
world,  tD  express  his  love  for  his  fellow 
men,  with  a  faint  hope  that  his  own  be- 
loved country  may  be  loved  in  return. 

While  the  arguments  of  fighting  com- 
munism and  economic  self-interest  are 
sound  and  true,  I  hope  that  in  the  com- 
ing debates  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  it 
W'ill  be  permissible  to  imearth  a  few 
teachings  from  the  past  to  characterize 
our  softheartedness,  such  as  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you"  and  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "The  Re- 
luctant Lovers,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  March  29,  1965: 
The  ReluctaSt  Lovers 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

"You  know  why  you  will  succeed  in  the 
end?  It  is  very  simple,  really.  It  is  because 
you,  as  a  people,  are  anxious  to  be  loved." 

Tlie  idea  was  so  startling  in  this  cynical 
age  that  I  wondered  if  my  host  could  be 
joking.  Elder  statesmen  in  Asia — even  those 
with  a  long  record  of  pro-Americanism — 
seldom  talk  this  way.  For  that  matter,  nei- 
ther do  Americans. 

"Take  the  British,"  my  host  went  on. 
"They  ran  this  part  of  the  world  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  century.  They  may  have  been 
smarter  than  you  in  many  ways,  but  they 
never  gave  a  damn.  You  Americans  do, 
and  it  is  your  strength  in  the  long  run." 

It  was  most  unsettling.  Americans  have 
long  grown  accustomed  to  being  Jeered  at 
as  a  pack  of  International  Boy  Scouts.  They 
are  also  fairly  inured  to  the  experience  of 
having  some  pipsqueak  despot  telling  them 
to  take  their  foreign  aid  and  Jump  in  the 
lake. 

Their  response  to  these  normal  interna- 
tional pleasantries  has  been  a  self-conscious 
hardening  of  the  American  hide.  The  Image 
of  the  bumbling  Idealist  these  days  Is  im- 
mensely unfashionable.  The  dreary  succes- 
sion of  Quiet  Americans  and  Ugly  Americans 
and  assorted,  doomed,  wanting-to-be-loved 
Americans  has  left  Its  imprint  on  the  public 
consciousness. 

Today,  Americans  much  prefer  to  think  of 
thenaselves  as  hard-boiled  characters  who 
suffer  neither  from  Illusions  nor  excessive 
virtue. 

We  lecture  ourselves  constantly  on  our  in- 
ability to  impose  our  concepts  on  an  alien 
world.  We  have  developed  an  awareness  of 
our  limitations,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
which  threatens  at  times  to  develop  into  a 
kind  of  cult  of  Impotence. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  sentimental- 
ity was  a  good  selling  point  for  American 
foreign  policy.    If  we  give  away  billions  It  Is 


always  in  the  name  of  "enlightened  self- 
interest."  Each  year,  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  examined  with  a  greater  what's- 
in-it-for-tis  attitude  by  a  critical  Congress. 

The  commitment  of  American  power 
around  tlie  world  is  subject  to  even  more 
skeptical  scrutiny.  If  American  troops  are 
in  Berlin  and  Vietnam  and  Thailand  it  is 
not,  heaven  forbid,  that  we  love  Germans, 
V'ietnamese  or  Thais,  but  because  the  threat 
of  Communist  imperialism  in  Europe  or 
Asia  raises  an  intolerable  threat  to  our  own 
security. 

Our  enemies,  at  least,  consider  us  any- 
thing but  lovable.  And  most  people,  one_, 
feels,  would  rather  prefer  to  be  thought  of 
as  imperialist  warmongers  or  even  paper 
tigers  than  as  a  bunch  of  sloppy  philanthro- 
pists. 

Yet  here  is  a  shrewd,  immensely  experi- 
enced old  man  who  says  it  is  all  because  we 
want  to  be  loved.  And.  what's  more,  that 
we're  succeeding.  The  thought  is  almost 
unbearable. 

What  if  he  Is  right?  What  if  there  Is, 
after  all,  some  element  of  idealism  in  the 
American  mind  and  the  American  image 
which  has  survived  our  best  efforts  to  be 
tough  guys  and  which  still  comes  across  to 
people?  What  if  there  really  are  those  who 
believe  the  United  States  stands  for  things 
like  human  decency  and  Justice  and  free- 
dom, and  pray  that  we  will  prevail? 

Who  knows  what  impossible  demands  may 
be  made  on  us  by  people  who  believe  in  us 
more  than  we  believe  In  ourselves?  How 
can  we  coldly  define  our  Interests  and  set 
tidy  limits  on  our  commitments  to  a  world 
in  which  we  succeed  in  rnaking  ourselves 
beloved? 

Yet  the  voice  of  my  host  whispers  on  like 
the  rustle  of  impending  disaster: 

"What  you  are  doing  will  take  time.  You 
are  planting  seeds.  You  may  not  live  to 
know  the  shade  of  the  tree  that  grows,  but 
your  children  will." 


GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  EARLY 
SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ha'waii? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
any  Member  who  seeks  to  gain  a  work- 
ing understanding  of  the  world  sugar 
situation  in  20  minutes,  I  recommend  a 
reading  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  before 
the  12th  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  on  March  29, 
1965.  I  am  happy  to  note  from  Mr. 
Cooley's  address  that  the  sugar  indus- 
try has  arrived  at  an  agreement  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  This  no  doubt 
means  that  prospects  for  the  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  which  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  by  legislation  at  an 
early  date  appear  to  be  excellent.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  might  be  accomplished 
prior  to  May  31  of  this  year.  I  include 
Mr.  Cooley's  address  in  the  Record: 
The  Scientist  in  a  Hungry  World 
(By  Harold  D.  Cooley) 

Let  me  first  tell  the  wonderful  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco  how  blessed  you  are  to  live  on 
this  Island.  Mother  Nature  indulges  her  ex- 
travagances here  In  a  measure  unsurpassed 
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anywhere  in  the  world,  to  lavish  beauty  upon 

this  land. 

Then  let  me  say  how  fortunate  are  those 
of  us  from  the  States  and  from  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  that  the  hospitality  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  unbounded  and  W«,,^oday  en- 
Joy  the  beauty  and  charm  of  your  Ifftand  and 
the  warmth  of  your  friendship. 

I  last  was  here  in  November  of  1961,  to 
address  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  I  recall.  I  said  then— and  I  now  re- 
peat—that there  is  no  better  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  a  serious  thinking 
person,  distraught  by  the  plight  of  the  world 
In  this  tragic  age  of  bitterness  and  conflict, 
may  rekindle  his  faith- may  restore  his  hope 
and  his  confidence- as  In  this  bright  place. 
Friendship  and  progress,  among  men  and 
with  other  nations,  is  setting  an  example 
here  for  a  peaceful  and  promising  future  for 
mankind. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  that  I  am 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  return  to  Puerto 
Rico.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  before  the  12th 
Congress  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 

Sugar  is  agriculture  In  Puerto  Rico.  Ag- 
riculture here,  as  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  measure  of  our  ultimate 
progress.  Farming  is  the  base  of  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  of  the  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  government.  The  same  is 
true  all  over  the  world. 

The  United  States  could  not  have  become 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  on  earth  ex- 
cept for  the  character  and  efficiency  of  its 
farm  people.  We  cduld  not  have  built  a  pros- 
perous nation  without  our  farm  and  food 
scientists  who  have  explored  and  blazed  the 
new  trails  to  abundance.  Our  agriculture 
underpins  our  industrial  system  and  our  total 
economy. 

Your  agriculture  here  In  Puerto  Rico  is 
achieving  the  same  goal.  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
vital  link  in  our  relationships  with  other 
lands  of  this  hemisphere.  And  today  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  in  this  meeting  of  scientists 
from  many  lands,  Puerto  Rico  is  a  focal  point 
for  Important  agricultural  interests  of  a  large 
part  of  the  world. 

We  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognize  Puerto  Rico  not  only  as  an  impor- 
tant sugar  protiucing  area  but  also  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  U.S.  sugar  Industry.  This  U.S. 
sugar  industry  includes  Puerto  Rico,  with 
the  cane  areas  of  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  and 
Florida,  and  the  23  States  which  produce 
beet  sugar. 

Many  people  think  of  the  United  States 
primarily  as  a  sugar  consuming  nation.     It 
Is  that — the  world's  largest  consiuner.     But^ 
It  also  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  sugar 
producers. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  here  some  of  the 
things  in  which  all  of  you  have  a  deep  in- 
terest. I  want  to  review  the  part  that  scien- 
tists, as  you  who  are  gathered  here,  have. 
played  In  making  the  United  States  one  of 
the  world's  leading  cane  sugar  producers.  I 
should  like  to  mention  some  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  to  protect  the  economy  of 
sugar  producers.  Then  I  want  to  bring  Into 
perspective  the  Importance  of  the  farm  and 
food  scientist  in  the  world  today. 

In  terms  of  cane  sugar  alone,  the  United 
States  is  the  fourth  largest  world  sugar  pro- 
ducer, being  exceeded  by  Cuba.  Brazil,  and 
India  In  that  order.  These  other  areas  pro- 
duce more  cane  sugar  than  the  United  States 
only  because  they  plant  many  more  acres  to 
sugarcane. 

The  technical  advancement  of  oiu-  domes- 
tic producers  Is  largely  reflected  In  the  ton- 
nage of  sugarcane  produced  per  acre.  In 
1963-64  the  production  of  cane  In  domestic 
US  areas  averaged  38.8  tons  per  acre.  This 
compared  with  a  worldwide  average  of  21.9 
tons. 


These  high  tonnages  are  not  an  accident. 
They  are  the  result  of  Intensive  work  of  our 
very  fine  corps  of  sugarcane  scientists. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  regard  is  the 
support  to  research  activities  given  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  Congress  provided  $1,400,500 
for  sugarcane  research.  This,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  comprises  the  world's  largest  sugar- 
cane research  appropriation.  And,  of  course, 
private  research,  by  the  cane  producers,  is 
very  extensive. 

The  effects  of  research  In  our  domestic 
sugiu-  areas  has  been  dramatic.  For  example, 
for  the  5-year  period,  1955  to  1960,  produc- 
tion of  cane  per  acre  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased nearly  39  percent.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 4  times  the  Increase  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Of  course,  in  recounting  these  facts  I  have 
no  disposition  to  reflect  upon  other  world 
areas.  My  purpose  is  to  show  what  people  in 
your  profession  can  do.  It  is  very  significant 
that  when  trends  of  yields  in  the  different 
areas  of  the  world  are  compared,  these  areas 
having  the  highest  level  of  research  activi- 
ties are  those  which  slaow  the  gre-atest  In- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  cane  per  acre. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  measures 
that  have  been  taken,  at  public  policies  which 
have  been  established,  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomy of  sugar  producers. 

The  world  %ugar  economy  Is  beset  and 
bedeviled  by  chronic  overproduction  in  rela- 
tion to  consumption.  With  only  very  tem- 
porary reversals,  this  situation  has  charac- 
terized the  world  sugar  picture  since  the 
early  1920's  despite  efforts  to  stabilize  world 
sugar  market  conditions. 

The  first  really  successful  program  for 
maintaining  economic  sugar  markets  was  the 
U.S.  Sugar  Act.  This  program  was  approved 
originally  in  1934.  The  act  has  been  on  the 
U.S.  statute  books  ever  since  that  time,  and 
we  now  are  In  the  process  of  revising  and 
extending  this  program  as  we  have  done 
many  times  In  years  past. 

This  act  has  operated  successfully  for  30 
years  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has  op- 
erated successfully  in  the  larger  environ- 
ment of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. 

Basically,  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  is  Intended 
to  do  three  things:  (1)  Make  It  possible,  as 
a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a 
substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  continental  United  States  and  to  do 
this  without  the  consumer-penalizing  device 
of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure  U.S. 
consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (3)  per- 
mit nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  par- 
ticipate equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose  of  ex- 
panding International  trade  and  assuring  a 
stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  notably  successful 
In  attaining  all  three  of  these  major  ob- 
jectives. Under  its  protection,  more  than 
60  percent  of  our  total  consumption  of  sugar 
is  supplied  by  domestic  growers  in  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States  and  In 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this  security 
In  supplies  and  has  done  so  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  the  consumer  and  taxpayer.  Retail 
sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  have  been 
remarkably  stable  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  Moreover,  our  Sugar  Act  has 
been  nearly  as  successful  in  attaining  Its 
third  objective — the  sharing  of  part  of  our 
market  eqviltably  among  friendly  nations. 

However,  no  system  Is  inunune  to  changed 
conditions.  With  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  United  States  chose  to  look  else- 
where for  approximately  one-third  of  Its  to- 
tal sugar  requirements.  So  drastic  a  change 
in  conditions  naturally  caused  dislocations  in 
the  movement  of  sugar  supplies. 


One  of  the  mechanisms  adopted  to  meet 
these  changed  conditions  was  the  so-called 
global  quota.  Under  this  concept,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  quota  previously  as- 
signed  to  Cuba  was  established  as  a  common 
pot  which  foreign  suppliers  might  fill.  This 
had  the  effect  of  putting  the  United  States 
into  the  world  market  for  about  one-sixth 
of  its  supplies.  Much  of  the  runup  in  U.S. 
prices  occurring  in  the  spring  ol  1963  was 
attributable  to  this  fact. 

The  foreign  quota  provisions  of  the  U5. 
Sugar  Act  expired  as  of  December  31  last 
year.  In  their  place,  quotas  for  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  the  general  admin- 
istrative powers  accorded  him  by  the  act. 
The  Secretary's  exercise  of  these  powers, 
while  necessary  under  the  circumstances, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
A  matter  of  such  significance,  not  only  to 
the  U.S.  cane  refining  Industry  but  also  to 
individual  supplying  countries,  should  not 
permanently  be  left  to  administrative  dis- 
cretion but  should  be  spelled  out  In  leg- 
islative enactment.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  be  revised  at  an  early 
date. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  foreign  sugar 
Imports  and  the  pricing  conditions  under 
which  such  sugars  enter  the  U.S.  market, 
there  are  other  needed  amendments  relating 
to  the  quotas  for  domestic  beet  and  main- 
land cane  areas.  In  a  time  of  world  sugar 
scarcity,  these  areas  sharply  expanded  their 
production  to  a  point  beyond  the  marketing 
opportunity  afforded  by  presently  existing 
quotas.  Accordingly,  these  areas  need  some 
relief. 

Efforts  to  achieve  such  relief  failed  last 
year,  due  to  Inability  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try to  reconcile  differences  among  its  various 
segments. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  this  distinguished 
gathering  today  that  these  conflicting  inter- 
ests now  have  settled  their  differences  and 
have  agreed  upon  recommendations  which 
they  will  make  to  the  executive  departments 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  new 
sugar  legislation.  Details  of  the  agreement 
were  announced  and  published  in  Washing- 
ton this  morning. 

I  cannot  commit  a  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress or  myself  at  this  time  to  support  all 
the  details  of  their  proposition,  but  I  will 
say  that  It  Is  encouraging,  Indeed,  that  this 
industry,  the  producers — beet  and  cane — and 
refiners  have  settled  their  differences  and 
have  come  forward  with  a  common  proposal. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  the  United  States  per- 
haps is  of  such  Interest  to  this  group  that 
you  may  wish  to  know  some  of  the  details  of 
the  agreement  reached  In  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

The  industry  proposal  would  provide  re- 
lief for  the  mainland  beet  and  cane  in- 
dustries from  their  surplus  production  of 
1963  and  1964  by  giving  them,  in  effect,  an 
advance  on  their  anticipated  growth  for  the 
next  5  or  6  years.  It  would  increase  main- 
land cane  quotas  by  205,000  tons,  and  beet 
quotas  by  375,000  tons,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.  These  are  the  quota  levels  that 
these  areas  would  reach  when  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  reaches  10.4 
million  tons — probably  about  5  years  from 
now.  Until  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  reaches  this  level,  all  the  annual 
growth  will  go  to  foreign  countries — none 
to  the  domestic  arees. 

When  consumption  reaches  10.4  million 
tons,  domestic  and  foreign  areas  would  again 
share  the  annual  groV(rth  under  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  present  law. 

With  respect  to  the  Cuban  quota,  whlcli 
Cuba  Is  not  permitted  to  fill  as  long  as  that 
country  and  the  United  States  are  not  in 
diplomatic  relations,  the  indxistry  group 
recommends  that  this  be  allocated  on  a  tern- 
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porary  basis  to  other  foreign  countries  In 
proportion  to  their  shipments  of  sugar  to 
the  United  States  In  some  representative 
recent  period. 

Their  recommendations  also  contain  the 
following  provisions:  (1)  Each  year  a  coun- 
try that  provided  its  part  of  the  Cuban 
quota  on  a  temporary  basis  would  receive  10 
percent  of  that  amount  as  an  addition  to  its 
permanent  quota  and  the  Cuba  quota  would 
be  reduced  accordingly;  (2)  when,  and  If, 
diplomatic  relations  are  resumed  with  Cuba, 
It  would  receive  one-third  of  its  remaining 
quota  the  year  following,  two-thirds  the 
next  year,  and  the  full  quota  the  third  year; 
and  the  temporary  quotas  of  other  coun- 
tries would  be  reduced  proportionately; 

(3)  Pending  the  return  of  its  full  quota, 
Cuba  would  be  assigned  all  of  the  deficits 
which  normally  would  be  divided  among  all 
foreign  countries,  but  not  in  excess  of  its 
remaining  pennanent  quota; 

(4)  Failure  to  fill  the  temporary  quota  as- 
signed to  any  country,  in  a  year  when  world 
prices  are  above  U.S.  prices,  would  result  in 
the  same  permanent  quota  forfeiture  as 
would  failure  to  fill  a  permanent  quota. 

I  believe  that,  in  general,  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  various  segments  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry  is  a  statesmanlike  proposal 
and  that  it  will  bring  the  reestabllshment  of 
a  firm  and  workable  U.S.  sugar  policy  a  long 
step  closer. 

I  must  report  that  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  sugar  industry's  recommendations  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  personal  disagreement. 
They  recommend  that  an  import  fee  of  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  the  statutory  price 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  1  cent  per  pound,  be  assessed 
against  sugar  from  all  countries  except  the 
Philippines.  I  do  not  believe  In  an  Import 
fee  In  any  amount. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  the  main  point  I  want  to 
make  in  this  discussion.  This  does  not  re- 
late to  sugar  specifically,  but  to  agricultural 
science  generally.  I  want  to  stress  the  power 
of  your  science  and  then  to  speak  through 
you  to  all  farm  scientists  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Before  a  hungry  world,  agriculture  is 
America's  greatest  success  story.  On  agri- 
culture, all  else  depends. 

The  accelerating  progress  of  science  in  our 
agriculture  during  this  century  has  exploded 
into  a  full-scale  revolution,  and  has  set  into 
motion  a  great  proliferation  of  new  ideas 
that  have  profoundly  changed  our  Nation. 

Our  scientists,  men  and  women  of  your 
profession,  have  worked  side  by  side  with 
our  farmers  to  master  the  arts  of  abundance 
so  that  today  in  the  United  States  the  aver- 
age farmer  produces  enough  farm  products 
to  supply  33  persons,  4  of  them  citizens  of 
other  countries  supplied  through  our  agri- 
cultural exports. 

This  eflBclency.  through  science  and  by  the 
willing  hands  of  our  farm  people,  now  is  such 
that  only  about  7  percent  of  our  total  labor 
force  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  has  re- 
leased 93  percent  of  our  working  people  to 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  and  per- 
forming other  services  to  create  a  standard 
of  living  for  the  average  citizen  unmatched 
anywhere. 

I  recount  these  facts  to  emphasize  to  you 
what  can  be  done  by  people  in  your  profes- 
sion, when  farmers  apply  your  knowledge  and 
your  arts. 

While  In  the  United  States,  1  farmer 
feeds  and  clothes  33  persons,  in  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures  available  to  me. 
the  average  farmer  produces  enough  for  10 
persons,  and  in  Riissia,  under  a  collectlvlst 
system,  1  farmworker's  production  feeds 
only  4  or  5  persons.  In  most  of  the  world 
more  than  half  the  population  is  required 
In  agricultiu"e. 


Now  look  at  what  your  science  has  done  for 
people. 

Food  costs  represent  only  18.8  percent  of 
the  average  family's  income,  after  taxes,  in 
the  United  States.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  food  costs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
By  the  latest  figures  available  from  the 
United  Nations,  consimiers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  spend  29.5  percent  of  their  income 
for  food,  in  Russia  53  percent.  In  Prance  30 
percent,  Greece  46  percent,  Italy  44  percent, 
and  so  It  goes. 

There  are  many  places  In  the  world  with 
land  and  climate  equal,  and  perhaps  superior, 
to  the  land  and  climate  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  thinking  what  a  wonderful  place  this 
world  would  be  if  the  knowledge  and  arts  of 
you  farm  and  food  scientists  could  be  brought 
to  bear  in  all  places  around  the  world. 

I  am  thinking  what  this  would  do  to  banish 
hatred  and  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  imlversal  tran- 
quility of  mankind. 

This  is  my  message  through  you  to  all  the 
farm  scientists  around  the  world: 

The  four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse — 
hunger,  war,  pestilence,  and  death — still  ride 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Mankind  now  has  the 
power  through  science,  if  we  have  the  will, 
to  annihilate  hunger  and  war.  By  banish- 
ing the  cause  of  hunger,  we  can  obliterate  a 
cause  for  war.  To  you  agricxiltural  scien- 
tists I  say  that  no  other  group  of  men  and 
women  the  world  over  has  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  humanity.  Yours  is  an 
unlimited  horizon.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
challenge  and  to  the  task  that  lies  before  us. 

I  wish  you  Godspeed. 


PATMAN  PLEADS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE 
AND  ECONOMIC  AIDS  FOR  EACH 
CONGRESSMAN  TO  SAVE  THE 
TAXPAYER  MONEY;  AND  FOR  A 
BUILDING  TO  BE  CALLED  THE 
JOHN  McCORMACK  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
a  year  ago.  I  made  a  speech  in  which  I 
pointed  out  that  big  goverrunent,  like 
big  business  and  big  labor,  was  here  to 
stay.  I  noted  that  it  could  be  efiQcient 
and  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people 
or  that  it  could  unfortunately  be  some- 
thing else  not  as  desirable.  A  weak  gov- 
ernment cannot  deal  with  big  business 
and  big  labor. 

I  stated  then,  and  I  want  to  repeat 
now,  that  one  way  to  make  the  Congress 
responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people  and 
efficient  would  be  to  permit  by  law  that 
each  Congressman  have  an  adequate 
staff  so  that  he  could  have  the  advan- 
tage of  specialized  screening  which  he  so 
sorely  needs  today. 

I  suggested  a  j'ear  ago,  and  I  reiterate 
now,  that  I  think  every  Representative 
should  have  at  least  one  qualified  econ- 
omist in  his  office  and  a  qualified  leg- 
islative aid  as  well;  responsible  to  the 
Member  and  selected  by  him;  assistants 


upon  whom  he  can  rely  for  Information 
to  enable  him  to  vote  more  intelligently. 

Our  tremendous  workload  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  have  such  assistance. 
Without  such  help,  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism that  we  could  and  should  avoid. 

Because  of  our  limited  abilities  due  to 
our  inadequate  staffing,  some  of  our 
home  States  are,  mistakenly  I  believe, 
opening  up  legislative  offices  in  Wash- 
ington. I  look  upon  this  move  by  our 
States,  which  are  only  acting  out  of  sheer 
desperation,  I  am  sure,  as  perhaps  a  po- 
tential evil  that  could  certainly  negate 
any  good  that  such  an  office  might  per- 
form. If  each  of  the  50  States  opens  up 
a  lobbying  office,  each  one  looking  after 
their  particular  interests,  they  may  be 
working  at  cross  purposes  to  another 
State's  Washington  lobby.  This  will 
not  facilitate  or  simplify  the  passage  of 
goo^  legislation  benefiting  all  the 
people,  but  can  very  easily  pile  a  new 
set  of  lobbyists  on  top  of  those  we  have. 

If  each  representative  had  adequate 
help,  State  governments  would  not  be 
frustrated;  they  could  work  with  our 
legal  and  economic  specialists  and  thus 
not  be  forced  to  resort  to  the  uimeces- 
sary  expense  of  carrying  on  State  lobby- 
ing offices.  Further,  these  lobbyists 
representing  States  will  not  be  able  in 
nearly  all  instances  to  call  upon  the 
proper  governmental  leaders  and  bureau 
chiefs  for  service  the  way  the  tried  and 
true  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  able 
to  do. 

MY    OWN     EXPERIENCE    IS    YOtTRS,    TOO 

Now  let  us  look  into  my  own  experi- 
ence, which  is  the  same  as  yours  as  far 
as  workload  is  concerned. 

For  more  than  36  years  I  have  tried  to 
provide  every  legitimate  service  and 
honor  every  legitimate  request  from  my 
constituents.  Though  I  have  had  an  ex- 
tremely able  staff,  this  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  my  time.  I  am  not  complaining, 
I  am  merely  stating  a  fact. 

On  top  of  this  workload,  I  am  con- 
fronted with  voting  on  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation after  another.  Every  one  of  my 
434  colleagues  has  the  same  problem  that 
I  do.  We  must  take  care  of  our  con- 
stituents' legitimate  needs;  we  must  en- 
tertain or  at  least  give  time  to  constitu- 
ents when  they  come  to  Washington; 
and  besides  all  this,  we  are  supposed  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  Einstein  and  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  when  we  legislate. 
When  the  roll  is  called  on  an  issue,  it 
often  happens  that  many  Members  are ' 
uninformed  on  it  and  have  no  one  avail- 
able to  turn  to  who  has  the  knowledge 
and  whom  he  is  willing  to  completely 
trust. 

In  a  Government  such  as  ours,  we  are 
under  constant  pressure  from  well- 
organized  lobbies.  Some  represent  peo- 
ple, many  represent  privilege.  Too  fre- 
quently we  take  the  presentations  of  the 
lobbyists  as  facts  when  such  information 
is  really  a  lopsided  plea  from  selfish  in- 
terests. Consequently,  we  get  some  leg- 
islation that  never  should  be  passed — 
and  never  would  be  passed  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  had  the  screening 
specialists  that  I  hope  we  will  all  have  in 
the  not -too-distant  future. 
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SOME    MAT    DISAGREE 

There  are  those  who  may  disagree  and 
say,  "Well,  our  committees  do  a  good  deal 
of  screening  for  us  and  we  have  the  bene- 
fit of  committee  reports. "  Many  of 
these  run  300  or  400  pages.  Unless  he 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  subject 
covered  by  one  of  these  reports,  will  the 
average  Member  read  it  and  digest  it? 
Of  course  not.  He  literally  does  not  have 
the  time,  even  if  he  had  the  energy. 

It  is  a  fact  which  I  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  many  Congressmen  have  law- 
yers in  their  offices  who  are  qualified  to 
study  legislation,  but  as  my  colleagues 
well  know,  these  legal  aids  double  in 
brass  for  all  kinds  of  chores  that  come 
up  and  there  being  nobody  else  to  per- 
form them!  they  are  drafted. 

What  I  proposed  a  year  ago.  and  I 
again  say  is  absolutely  necessai-y  for  an 
efficient  and  responsible  Congress,  is  the 
passage  of  legislation  that  will  add  to  the 
personnel  of  each  Representative  a  legal 
adviser  and  an  economist. 

And  there  must  be  room  for  this  ad- 
ditional personnel.  More  about  this  in 
a  moment. 

HOW     MANY     LAWS     DID     THE      83TH     CONGRESS 
PASS? 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  88th.  there 
were  almost  13.000  bills  introduced.  In 
addition.  Members  offered  1.200  resolu- 
tions. Altogether,  987  bills  and  resolu- 
tions passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 666  bills  that  the  House  approved 
ultimately  became  public  laws.  How 
many  costly  sleepers  were  there  in  those 
laws?  How  many  costly  sleepers  would 
have  been  eliminated  if  there  were  many 
watching  who  were  qualified  to  watch? 
How  many  billions  could  we  have  thus 
saved  the  taxpayer? 

In  the  last  Congress  major  tax  legis- 
lation was  enacted.  Every  American 
and  every  business,  large  and  small,  was 
afifected  one  way  or  another  by  this  leg- 
islation. Hearings  on  the  tax  legisla- 
tion ran  into  seven  volumes  covering 
4.000  printed  pages.  What  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  shenanigans.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  my  colleagues  read  the 
4,000  pages.  Who  really  knows  what 
that  legislation  was  all  about  unless  they 
read  it?  How  many  sleepers  are  there 
in  it?  How  many  cases  of  petty  and 
grand  larceny  are  involved?  Who  really 
knows  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

I  am  not  in  any  way  criticizing  the 
extremely  able  gentleman  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  handles  tax  matters  or  any  member 
of  that  committee.  I  merely  state  that 
they — as  I  am — are  forced  to  rely  too 
often  upon  inforaiation  from  lobbyists 
who  have  axes  to  grind,  and  it  is  phys- 
ically impossible  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  the  Congress  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  are  sleepers  in  some 
of  these  "Whereases"  and  the  "There- 
fore be  it  enacted's"  that  infect  our  leg- 
islation. 

HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

In  my  speech  of  a  year  ago,  I  said  and 
I  repeat,  "It  is  my  belief  that  Congress 
needs  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
technical  consultants  and  legal  and  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  report  directly  to  the 
Congressman  they  work  for  *  *  *.  In 
my  •  •  •  experience  in  the  Congress,  I 


have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  prac- 
tically all  Members  desire  to  be  more 
knowledgeable  than  they  are  *   *  *." 

let's  SUPPOSE  AND  SUPPOSE  AND  SUPPOSE 

Do  you  suppose,  if  each  Congressman 
had  had  proper  personnel  to  study  legis- 
lation and  properly  evaluate  it  that  the 
Congress  would  have  abdicated  its  con- 
stitutional authority  over  money  mat- 
ters the  way  it  has  for  the  last  three 
decades? 

Do  you  suppose,  if  Congress  were  prop- 
erly serviced  by  competent  economists 
and  legislative  specialists  it  would  have 
permitted  a  small  group  of  private  bank- 
ers, banking  institutions,  and  combines 
to  gain  control  of  America's  central  bank, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System? 

Do  you  think  for  one  minute  that  if  the 
individual  Members  of  Congress  had 
competent  help  to  study  matters  such  as 
money  supply  and  interest  rates  that  are 
vitally  important  to  every  single  one  of 
nearly  200  million  Americans  that  a 
handful  of  men  who  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  tighten  or  ease  the 
money  supply,  and  raise  or  lower  interest 
rates,  whenever  their  own  caprice  or 
prejudice  tells  them  to? 

Do  you  suppose  that  if  each  individual 
Congressman  had  other  advice  and  coun- 
sel than  that  of  the  lobbyists  for  the  big- 
gest fat  cats  in  America,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  they  would  have 
permitted  an  exclusive  club,  which  I  will 
call  the  "Money  Bags  21  Club  of  New 
York  City" — not  to  be  confused  with  the 
saloon-restaurant — to  have,  in  violation 
I  believe  of  antitrust  laws,  the  sole  right 
to  purchase  and  sell  Government  securi- 
ties? I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  21  dealers 
who  represent  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. 

Do  you  suppose  if  we  had  qualified 
legislative  and  economic  advisers  on  each 
Congressman's  payroll  we  would  have 
pennitted  a  situation  to  arise  whereby 
the  head  of  America's  central  bank,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  could  say  at  a 
public  hearing  that  he  and  his  Federal 
Reserve  heirarchy  had  the  authority  to 
act  totally  independent  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if  they 
felt  it  necessary  in  formulating  mone- 
tary policy? 

Do  you  supoose  that  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  would  be  as  ridicu- 
lously high  as  it  is,  $320  billion,  were  it 
not  for  those  independent  of  any  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  who,  when  in- 
terest rates  were  low  and  reasonable 
on  long-term  Government  securities 
screamed  about  eliminating  the  debt, 
while  today  with  interest  rates  near  the 
ceiling  and  threatening  to  go  higher  now 
we  say  we  need  not  worry  about  a  greater 
public  debt?  They  love  a  bigger  debt 
with  higher  interest. 

Would  such  errant  nonsense  have  been 
permitted  by  the  Congress  if  every  indi- 
vidual Member  had  the  proper  staff  to 
devote  to  studying  this  type  of  problem? 

The  answer  to  each  and  every  one  of 
these  question  is  a  resounding  "Nay." 

AN     HONOR     BEFITTING    A    GREAT     AMERICAN 

I  am  dropping  into  the  hopper  today 
a  bill  that  is  not  an  extravagant  but  a 
saving  bill.    It  calls  for  the  creation  of 


two  specialist  positions  in  the  office  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  indicated  in  my  remarks  a 
moment  ago. 

It  would  be  folly  to  pass  a  law  granting 
each  Member  the  needed  aids  if  he  has 
no  place  to  put  them.  Therefore,  a  new 
building  will  be  required. 

Certainly,  if  you  go  into  any  Member's 
office  today,  he  does  not  have  space  for 
the  help  he  already  has.  Therefore,  I 
propose  an  office  building  be  erected  on 
the  space  that  is  already  cleared  on  In- 
dependence Avenue,  adjacent  to  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building  and  across 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  ^  I  suggest 
that  this  building  be  erected  t^  honor  a 
man  who  has  so  ably  taken  the  place  of 
my  near  lifelong  friend,  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn. 

From  the  time  John  McCormack  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1928  to  the  present 
day,  he  has  proven  to  be  both  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar.  As  Speaker  of  the 
House,  he  ranks  with  the  alltime  greats, 
with  Speakers  Joe  Cannon,  Nicholas 
Longworth,  and  Sam  Rayburn. 

Since  a  new  building  will  be  necessary 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  this  great 
American,  Jopin  McCormack.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  give  him  the  honor  he  rich- 
ly deserves  while  he  is  so  much  alive. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  proposed  new 
building  be  called  the  John  McConnack 
Office  Building,  to  highlight  for  all  time 
his  consuming  ambition  that  the  Con- 
gress, which  he  loves  so  dearly,  achieve 
superiority  and  excellent  in  government. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  we  cannot 
obtain  too  much  knowledge  when  we 
consider  the  intricacies  and  difficulties 
of  the  scientific  age  in  which  we  live. 
We  cannot  better  accelerate  the  passage 
of  worthwhile  legislation  desired  by  most 
of  the  American  people  than  by  giving 
each  legislator  the  additional  personnel 
my  bill  calls  for.  Any  money  paid  these 
additional  aids  will  come  back  to  the 
taxpayer  tenfold,  or  even  a  hundredfold 
or  a  thousandfold.  And  if  my  proposal 
becomes  law,  we  must  make  sure  that 
every  Congressman  has  adequate  quar- 
ters for  his  legislative  scholars,  counsel- 
ors and  advisers/  I  say  as  I  said  a  year 
ago,  "Let  there  be  more  light — and  let 
there  be  room  for  the  lamplighter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  herewith 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Waco, 
Tex.,  News  of  June  19,  1958,  under  the 
heading,  "House  Members  Seeking  Ad- 
ministrative Assistants." 

It  is  as  follows : 
House     Members     Seeking     Administrative 
Assistants 

In  an  efifort  to  meet  their  growi'ig  respon- 
sibilities In  a  constantly  expanding  National 
Government,  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
created  In  1946  96  posts — one  for  each  Sen- 
ator— known  as  administrative  assistants  to 
be  filled  by  energetic,  trusted  aids  who 
could  speak  and  act  for  the  Senator  on  many 
occasions  and  who  could  serve  as  ears  and 
eyes  for  him  In  keeping  track  of  legislation 
and  constituents  demands. 

Now  131  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  Indicated  in  a  poll  that  they 
need  the  same  kind  of  administrative  assist- 
ants.    A  decision  may  come   this  summer. 

A  hot  debate  now  is  going  on  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  over  the  question.  There 
will  be  a  showdown  soon  on  the  Issue  In 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 
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Senators  have  had  administrative  assist- 
ants for  12  years.  An  administrative  assist- 
ant has  been  characterized  as  a  Senator's 
"alter  ego."  When  the  job  was  created  In 
1946,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
administrative  assistants  would  handle 
Washington  problems  for  their  Senators' 
constituents. 

In  actual  practice  most  administrative  as- 
sistants run  their  Senators'  offices,  dig  up 
facts  on  legislation  and  constituents'  prob- 
lems, see  visitors,  attend  conferences  and 
social  functions  as  standlns  for  their  Sen- 
ators.   Base  pay  Is  $8,800.     Top  Is  $14,800. 

Under  a  bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Samuel  N.  Friedel,  Maryland  Democrat,  and 
pending  before  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
a  House  administrative  assistant  would  get 
a  base  pay  of  $7,500,  a  top  pay  of  $12,874. 

Some  Congressmen  would  have  their  ad- 
ministrative assistants  do  research  for  them, 
study  legislation,  and  answer  questions  posed 
by  their  constituents. 

Representative  Albert  Morano,  Connecti- 
cut Republican,  says  that  he  gets  requests 
from  Connecticut  students  to  write  "practi- 
cally their  entire  term  papers." 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  of  Tex- 
arkana,  thinks  each  Representative  ought  to 
have  not  one,  but  two,  administrative  assist- 
ants, one  to  run  his  ofiBce,  the  other  to  keep 
the  House  Member  up  to  date  on  legislation. 

In  a  recent  speech  Patman  said  that  "the 
blunt  truth  is  that  many  House  Members 
vote  on  bills  without  really  knowing  what 
Is  In  them."  He  predicted  that  adminis- 
trative assistants  for  House  Members  could 
save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars.  Wisely 
used,  they  probably  could. 


MARCH  ON  MONTCMDMERY— THE 
UNTOLD  STORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Alabama  witnessed  the  climax  to 
weeks  of  civil  rights  activities  in  my 
State.  It  was  a  week  which  brought  lit- 
erally thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
many  races,  colors,  and  creeds  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  has  been  widely  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  holy  crusade  for 
human  rights.  During  this  period  there 
were  scores  of  confrontations  between 
demonstrators  and  law  enforcement 
agencies — resulting  in  many  arrests. 
There  was  discord,  there  was  violence, 
there  was  death,  all  of  which  we  de- 
plore. From  all  of  this  a  completely 
distorted  picture  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama has  been  painted.  It  is  a  picture 
of  a  place  peopled  by  vicious,  racist 
bigots  whose  orily  joy  is  found  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Negro  race ;  in  the  de- 
nial of  the  Negro's  right  to  vote  and  to 
participate  as  a  first-class  citizen  of  his 
State  and  his  Nation;  a  place  where  the 
Negro's  search  for  simple  human  dignity 
must  go  forever  unrewarded;  a  place 
where  the  Negro  must  live  out  his  days 
in  constant  terror  of  police  brutality 
and  bombs  that  explode  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  image  of  Ala- 
bama widely  accepted  as  accurate  by 
many  people  in  this  Nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  today.  It  is,  however,  an 
image  which  has  been  deliberately, 
knowingly,  and  purposefully  contrived. 
I  have  pointed  this  out  before  on  this 
floor.  It  is,  in  short,  but  a  part  of  an 
effort  to  divide  and  to  conquer  this  Na- 


tion— and  if  this  effort  goes  unchal- 
lenged, it  may  well  accompUsh  its  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  a  story  here,  however,  that 
has  been  untold  and,  for  the  most  part, 
is  unknown.  While  I  have  but  one  small 
voice  and  what  I  say  here  may  go  un- 
heeded, I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if 
I  did  not  speak  the  facts  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica to  know — and  the  facts  which  I  am 
aix>ut  to  relate  are  true  and  I  can  sub- 
stantiate every  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
think  these  facts  are  vile  and  obscene 
and  are  unpleasant  to  hear,  I  agree.  But 
think  what  it  is  like  to  have  witnessed 
them  and  had  them  occur  in  your  com- 
munity. 

First  and  foremost  there  was  not  one 
big  group  of  moralists  and  Negro  sym- 
pathizers that  invaded  Selma  and 
marched  on  Montgomery.  There  were 
four  distinct  and  usually  identifiable 
groups  intermingled  and  participating  in 
a  common  effort  but  each  for  its  own 
motives. 

This  has  been  characterized  by  some 
and  depicted  as  a  type  of  holy  crusade. 
Let  me  read  you  a  circular  actually 
handed  out  to  the  marchers  by  some  of 
those  participating  in  the  march: 
Welcome  Freedom  Marchers  to  Hollywood 
buelesquk 

(Produced  by  Paul  Moscowltz  and  P^gy 
Anne) 

girls GIHLS girls GIRLS GIRIS GIRLS 

Entertainment  and  refreshments  furnished 
free  to  all  freedom  marchers  by  the  Holly- 
wood 10  Committee  In  cooperation  with  the 
Coed  Committee  To  End  Bigotry  and  Cen- 
sorship. 

(Note  to  ministers:  We  appreciate  the  co- 
operation given  this  spectacular,  modem  ad- 
venture in  person-to-person  entertainment 
by  some  of  you  who  have  cast  off  the  chains 
of  the  past.  Several  of  you,  including  per- 
haps the  leader  himself,  are  trying  to  make 
you  look  too  pious  and  too  old-fashioned. 
Please  prevail  upon  the  holdbacks  to  let  the 
show  go  on  In  all  of  its  unrestricted  glory, 
fun,  frolic,  and  warmth.) 

tent    9    NIGHTLY 

Tent  9  will  be  pitched  each  evening  ahead 
of  the  march,  and  the  gala  burlesque  review 
will  begin  when  the  crowd  arrives.  Let  every 
good  man  arrive. 

(Note  to  southern  girls:  Come  Join  In  the 
fun  If  you  can  cast  off  the  old-fashioned 
Ideas,  whether  of  racial  bigotry  or  medieval 
moronic  morality.  Hollywood's  greatest  tra- 
dition beckons  you.  Come,  meet  Paiil  and 
the  boys.) 

Is  this  circular  out  of  character  with 
the  rest  of  the  march?  Look  at  the  par- 
ticipants. 

One  group  was  the  Alabama  Negro  who 
participated  to  help  secure  rights  and 
privileges  which  he  felt  had  been  with- 
drawn from  him  illegally.  And  there  are 
many  instances  where  this  has  been  so — 
especially  historically.  This  is  not  uni- 
versally so  in  Alabama,  however — only 
in  isolated  areas  and  none  of  these  areas 
recently. 

A  second  group  are  the  do-gooders — 
those  from  outside  our  State  who  have 
no  personal  interest  or  involvement  but 
who,  out  of  compassion  for  those  whom 
they  are  convinced  need  help  and,  al- 
though misinformed  and  misguided  as 
to  both  the  full  facts  and  how  those 
whom  they  seek  to  help  can  best  be 
helped,    come    and    participate    in   the 


marches,  demonstrations,  and  even  seri- 
ous civil  disturbances.  This  group,  for 
the  most  part  are  serious,  sincere,  edu- 
cated people  such  as  the  clergy,  nuns, 
teachers,  and  other  professional  people. 
While  their  purpose  may  be  noble,  to  a 
large  extent  they  defeat  their  own  aims 
because  they  worsen  the  condition  they 
seek  to  improve.  Let  me  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  not  all  men  who  profess 
to  be  men  of  God  and  who  don  the  cleri- 
cal garb  participate  for  altruistic  reasons. 
Many  are  the  tj-pe  Jesus  had  in  mind 
when  he  said: 

And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  t>e 
as  the  hypocrites  are:  For  they  love  to  pray 
standing  in  the  sjmagogues  and  In  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen 
of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have 
their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  pray- 
est, enter  Into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou 
hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  the  Father  which 
Is  In  secret;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  In 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

We  of  our  State  do  not  condemn  the 
first  group.  Perhaps  we  would  react 
similarly  in  like  circumstances.  We  can 
recognize  the  good  intentions  of  the  sec- 
ond group  even  though  we  know  their 
method  is  wrong. 

These  two  groups,  however,  make  up 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  effort. 
Both  of  these  groups  are  in  fact  being 
victimized  and  used  as  unknowing  tools 
of  the  other  two  groups  involved.  In  the 
final  analysis  the  Alabama  Negro  will  not 
achieve  what  he  seeks  by  the  means  he 
now  employs,  nor  will  the  do-gooders 
have  helped  him  permanently. 

The  third  group,  als«  a  tool  being 
used  by  the  fourth  group,  are  human 
flotsam:  adventurers,  beatniks,  prosti- 
tutes, and  similar  rabble.  They  flock  to 
the  standard  of  civil  rights  because  this 
clothes  them  with  a  morality  and  a  pur- 
pose which  they  otherwise  lack.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  recruited  to  be  full- 
time  demonstrators.  They  are  promised 
$10  per  day,  free  room  and  board  and  all 
of  the  sex  they  want  from  opposite  mem- 
bers of  either  race.  Free  love  among  this 
group  is  not  only  condoned;  it  is  en- 
couraged. It  is  a  fact  and  their  way  of 
life.  Only  by  the  ultimate  sex  act  with 
one  of  another  color  can  they  demon- 
strate they  have  no  prejudice. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  The  pamphlet  I  have 
read  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  marchers  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery.  Drunkermess  and  sex 
orgies  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Selma, 
on  the  road  to  Montgomery,  and  in 
Montgomery.  There  were  many — not 
just  a  few — instances  of  sexual  inter- 
course in  public  between  Negro  and 
white.  News  reporters  saw  this — law  en- 
forcement ofBcials  saw  this,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  photographs  were  taken  of  this, 
I  am  told.  I  have  not  seen  the  actual 
photographs,  but  they  are  being  proc- 
essed and  compiled. 

Negro  and  white  freedom  marchers  in- 
vaded a  Negro  church  in  Montgomery 
and  engaged  in  an  all-night  session  of 
debauchery  within  the  church  itself. 
The  leadership  of  the  church  had  to  get 
help  to  have  these  freedom  marchers  put 
out  of  their  church  and  even  had  to  have 
the  telephone  disconnected  because  of 
the  long-distance  calls.   Urinating  in  the 
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street  was  not  uncommon  during  dem- 
onstrations and  more  than  one  of  these 
freedom  marchers  was  arrested  for  in- 
decent exposure  in  a  public  place. 

Has  anyone  stopped  to  ask  what  sort 
of  people  can  leave  home,  family  and 
job — if  they  have  one — and  live  indefi- 
nitely in  a  foreign  place  demonstrating? 
This  is  no  religious  group  of  sympa- 
thizers trying  to  help  the  Negro  out  of 
a  sense  of  right  and  moi-ality — this  is  a 
bunch  of  godless  riffraff  out  for  kicks 
and  self-gratification  that  have  left 
every  campsite  between  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery littered  with  whisky  bottles, 
beer  cans,  and  used  contraceptives.  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  these  facts. 

If  you  wonder  why  the  Reverend  Nor- 
man C.  Turesdell.  of  Dubuque.  Iowa, 
Rabbi  Richard  Rubenstein,  chaplain  of 
the  University  of  Pittsbvu'gh,  and  many 
other  ministers  and  religious  leaders  left 
the  so-called  freedom  march  in  disgust, 
this  is  the  reason. 

Who  then,  is  the  one  or  group  that 
puts  these  groups  together — that  gives 
it  cohesiveness,  strength,  money,  and  di- 
rection? Who  or  what  can  weld  this 
diverse  group  together  into  a  formidable 
force  that  can — and  has — overcome? 
The  £inswer  is  this:  the  Communist 
Party. 

There  are  those  that  make  a  living 
out  of  seeing  a  Communist  behind  every 
bush  or  tree — or  some  Communist  con- 
spiracy or  plot  in  every  action  of  the 
State  Department  or  foreign  diplomacy. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the 
case  with  me.  I  have  not  wanted  to 
believe  it — but  I  have  been  convinced. 
There  are  some  in  the  Congress  that 
do  not  want  to  believe  it — and  will  not 
listen  to  the  facts. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of  14  Mem- 
bers from  this  House  made  themselves 
a  committee  to  go  to  Selma  to  look  into 
the  situation  there.  In  the  course  of 
the  testimony  that  was  given  there, 
Judge  Bernard  Reynolds,  probate  judge 
of  Dallas  County,  stai-ted  mentioning 
the  fact  that  there  were  Communist  in- 
fluences at  work  in  the  streets  of  Selma. 
He  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  visit- 
ing gentlemen  with  the  remark: 

We  don't  care  anything  about  that.  Let's 
leave  the  Communists  out  of  this. 

I  was  later  impressed  with  the  evident 
truth  of  this  statement  when  a  vote  of 
the  Congress  was  taken  to  give  or  deny 
an  appropriation  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Thir- 
teen of  these  same  fourteen  Members 
voted  against  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee — the  very  commit- 
tee of  this  body  whose  job  it  is  to  find 
out  about  communism  in  the  U.S.A. 

I  am  sure  there  are  others  here  and 
elsewhere  that  "don't  want  to  hear  about 
Communists."  But  the  facts  are  here  for 
anyone  that  has  eyes  to  see.  The  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus is  the  undergirding  structure  for 
all  of  the  racial  troubles  in  Alabama  for 
the  past  3  months. 

Look  at  the  sp)eakers  on  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  capitol  in  Montgomery  or 
participating  prominently  in  the  march 
and  demonstrations. 


First.  Carl  Braden:  A  well-known 
Communist  who  has  been  active  in  civil 
rights  activities  for  several  years.  Carl 
Braden  has  been  active  in  so-called  civil 
rights  efforts  for  several  years  in  the 
South.  He  was  once  convicted  for  con- 
spiring with  Negroes  in  Kentucky  to 
bomb  other  Negroes'  houses. 

Second.  Abner  Berry:  One  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  was  in  and  out  of  the 
Selma-Montgomery  aiea — and  was  pho- 
tographed, I  am  told.  I  have  not  seen 
the  photograph. 

Third.  James  Peck:  Field  secretary  for 
COI^E.  He  has  a  Federal  criminal  rec- 
ord. Mr.  Peck  and  a  group  of  demon- 
strators once  tried  to  prevent  the 
launching  of  our  first  nuclear  subma- 
rine. Later,  he  was  forcibly  removed 
from  a  nuclear  test  area  in  the  Pacific 
where  he  had  sailed  with  another  group 
of  demonstrators  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
our  Government's  nuclear  test  program. 
Does  anyone  honestly  believe  that  Mr. 
Peck  is  interested  in  Alabama  Negroes' 
civil  rights? 

Fourth.  Bayard  Rustin:  Rustin  heads 
an  organization  known  as  the  War  Re- 
sisters  League — which  is  the  U.S.  branch 
of  an  international  organization  known 
as  War  Resisters  International.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization,  in  other 
words  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin's  chief  busi- 
ness, is  to  persuade  and  to  aid  young 
men  to  avoid  compulsory  military  service 
to  their  country.  As  recently  as  2  years 
ago,  Bayard  Rustin's  War  Resisters 
League  shared  offices  in  New  York  City 
with  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Council — otherwise  known  as  Snick. 
Snick  was  cosponsor,  along  with  Mar- 
tin Luther  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  of  the  Montgom- 
ery march.  Bayard  Rustin,  by  his  own 
admission  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
was  a  Communist  Party  organizer  for  12 
years. 

Fifth.  And  what  about  the  king  him- 
self— King  Martin  Luther.  The  only 
man  in  America  that  can  announce  when 
he  will  see  the  President — and  it  becomes 
a  fact.  Martin  Luther  King  himself  has 
amassed  the  staggering  total  of  more 
than  60  Communist-front  aflaiiations 
since  1955.  In  spite  of  which  Dr.  King 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  last  summer  in 
Greenwood.  Miss.,  that  "there  are  no 
more  Communists  in  the  Mississippi  sum- 
mer project  than  there  are  Eskimos  in 
Florida."  With  King  at  the  time  he 
made  this  statement  was  Bayard  Rustin, 
who  served  as  King's  executive  secretary 
for  3  years.  King  has  also  said  that 
there  are  no  Commimlsts  in  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Hun- 
ter Pitts  O'Dell.  who  took  the  fifth 
amendment  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  and  who  was 
identified  by  witnesses  as  a  Communist 
Party  member,  worked  for  more  than  a 
year  with  King's  SCLC  movement.  King 
repeatedly  denied  that  O'Dell  was  con- 
nected with  his  organization  until  the 
facts  were  proven  otherwise,  then  he  ad- 
mitted that  O'Dell  had  been  employed 
by  the  SCLC.  When  King  promoted  the 
demonstrations  in  Birmingham  in  the 
summer  of  1963,  police  identified  and 


photographed  a  number  of  known  Com- 
munist  and  suspected  Communist  sym- 
pathizers in  King's  supporting  groups. 
His  chief  of  staff  at  that  time  was  Wyatt 
T.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker  is  today  edi- 
torial advisor  to  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement,  which  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  group  following  the  more  violent 
Chinese  Communist  line.  The  fact  is 
that  Martin  Luther  King  has  been  vir- 
tually surrounded  by  Communists  or 
Communist-fronters  since  1955.  No  man 
in  America  has  received  more  praise  or 
more  space  coverage  in  such  Communist 
newspapers  as  The  Worker  and  People's 
World  as  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  logical  question  follows.  Why 
would  the  Communists  want  to  do  this? 
What  will  they  gain?  The  answer  is 
that  years  ago  a  systematic  plan  was 
started  by  the  Communists  to  divide  the 
Deep  South  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
by  the  very  tactics  they  are  now  using. 
Divide  and  conquer.  They  are  being 
eminently  successful.  The  most  disturb- 
ing thing  about  it  is  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment knows  all  these  facts.  That  the 
FBI  has  a  file  on  King  Martin  Luther  and 
all  the  others  I  have  mentigned.  Yet  the 
Government  helped  promote  the  occur- 
rences in  Alabama  and  even  had  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  participate  on  the 
program  with  known  Communists.  Leroy 
Collins,  Director,  Community  Relations 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
participated  in  the  march.  Government 
officials  pai-ticlpate  in  such  activities, 
and  the  Justice  Department  assists  in 
their  promotion,  all  with  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  this  body  to 
cast  aside  all  prejudice  by  color — pro  or 
con.   Forget  race  and  look  at  all  the  facts 
objectively.    Recently  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  made  colorblind  to  the  point 
that  black  makes  red  white.     America 
must  substitute  reason  and  fact  for  emo- 
tion.   We  must  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late.   It  may  be  too  late  now. 
AFPiDAvrr 
I,  Karl  Prussion,  a  former  counterspy  for 
the   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation   from 
1947  to  1960.  do  hereby  swear  under  oath  and 
under   penalty   of   perjury,    that    from   the 
years    1954    through    1958    I    attended    five 
county  committee  meetings  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.     (A 
county  committee  meeting  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  consists  of  one  delegate  repre- 
senting each  Communist  cell  in  a  county.) 
The  meetings  were  held  during  the  afore- 
mentioned period  in  the  following  locations: 
The  residence  of  Robert  Lindsay,  Communist, 
in  San  Jose.  Calif.,   1954;    the  residence  of 
Mary   Field,    Communist    section    organizer, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  1955;  the  residence  of  Isobel 
and  Edwin  Cerney,  both  Communists,  Menlo 
Park.  Calif..  1956;  the  residence  of  Gertrude 
Adler.   Communist.   Palo  Alto.   Calif..   1957; 
the  residence  of  Karl  Prussion,  counterspy 
for  the  FBI,  Los  Altos.  Calif.,  1958;  the  resi- 
dence of  Myra  White,  Communist,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  1959. 

I  hereby  further  solemnly  state  that  at 
each  and  every  meeting  as  set  forth  above, 
one  Ed  Beck.  Communist,  who  is  presently 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  of  San 
Mateo  County.  Calif.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  pre- 
sented the  directive  from  the  district  office 
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of  the  Communist  Party  in  San  Francisco  to 
me  effect  that:  "All  Communists  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  NAACP  are  in- 
structed to  work  for  a  change  of  the  passive 
attitude  of  the  NAACP  toward  a  more  mili- 
tant, demonstrative,  class  struggle  policy  to 
be  expressed  by  sit-ins,  demonstrations, 
marches,  and  protests,  for  the  purpose  of 
transforming  the  NAACP  into  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  Communist 
objectives." 

I  further  swear  and  attest  that  at  each 
and  every  one  of  the  aforementioned  meet- 
ings, one  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
always  set  forth  as  the  individual  to  whom 
Communists  should  look  and  rally  around 
to  the  Communist  struggle  on  the  many 
racial  issues. 

I  hereby  also  state  that  Martin  Luther 
King  has  either  been  a  member  of,  or  wit- 
tingly has  accepted  support  from,  over  60 
Communist  fronts,  individuals,  and/or  or- 
ganizations, which  give  aid  to  or  espouse 
Communist  causes. 

Karl  Prussion. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
28th  day  of  September  1963. 

Geobgs  E.  Searles, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  September  17, 
1966. 

MORE  CHEEKS  OR  LESS  AGITATORS 
IN   ALABAMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  has  given  me  a  very 
provocative  thought  for  today.  Mr.  Lynn 
K.  Parkman,  of  Birmingham,  sent  to  me 
the  following  telegram: 

Alabama  out  of  cheeks  to  turn.  Request 
Federal  aid  for  more  cheeks  or  less  agitators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  these  words  of  wis- 
dom express  my  feelings  precisely,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


FAILURE   OF   ADMINISTRATION 
FARM  PLANS 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  cogently  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  caught 
in  a  price-cost  squeeze.  It  is  also  con- 
cerned that  present-day  farm  programs 
are  not  designed  to  promote  both  a  short- 
run  and  longrun  benefit  for  the  farmer. 

Because  the  Republican  Party  feels 
that  the  American  farmer  very  definitely 
and  very  properly  has  a  place  in  the 
highly  automated  American  economy,  it 
has  resolved  to  investigate  into  certain 
things  of  interest  to  the  farmer. 

One  such  instrument  of  investigation 
Is  the  House  task  force  on  agriculture. 
This  task  force  was  created  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint my  colleagues  with  its  nature  and 
function,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 


a  press  release  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
task  force's  institution: 

House  Republican  Group  Cites  Failure  op 

Administration     Farm     Plans — Outlines 

Plans  for  Farm  Policy  Review 

Washington,  March  1. — The  newly  created 
House  Republican  task  force  on  agriculture 
held  its  first  formal  meeting  today  to  out- 
line plans  and  functions  of  the  group. 
Named  last  Tuesday  by  the  House  Republi- 
can conference,  the  task  force  was  appointed 
in  connection  with  the  newly  formed  re- 
search and  planning  committee. 

The  task  force  chairman,  Odin  Langen.  of 
Minnesota,  outlined  a  number  of  suggested 
areas  of  study  for  the  group.  "The  present 
administration's  apparent  lack  of  concern 
for  the  future  of  agriculture  has  created 
great  alarm  throughout  rural  America."  said 
Langen,  "necessitating  a  long,  hard  look  at 
every  phase  of  U.S.  farm  policy." 

Langen  pointed  out  to  his  colleagues  that 
statements  from  the  administration  have 
ignored  the  basic  problems  of  Income  and 
markets.  "The  state  of  the  Union  message 
devoted  Just  one  small  paragraph  to  agricul- 
ture, the  budget  message  did  nothing  except 
cut  a  half-billion  dollars  from  the  agricul- 
ture budget  and  told  our  farmers  that  2*^ 
million  of  them  would  have  to  leave  the  land. 
And  the  agriculture  message  was  a  maze  of 
generalities  and  repeated  references  to  so- 
called  'efficient'  farmers. 

"Just  what  is  an  'efficient'  farmer?" 
Langen  asked  his  task  force  colleagues.  "Is 
it  Just  a  statistical  figure  determined  by  the 
Budget  Director  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture?" Langen  noted  that  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  set  up  gross  income  limitations  as 
a  criteria  of  efficiency.  "Gross  Income  is  no 
more  an  indication  of  efficiency  in  farming 
than  it  is  in  determining  a  level  of  poverty. 
There  are  too  many  variables  that  haven't 
even  been  considered  by  the  administration." 

Langen  also  outlined  a  number  of  other 
areas  for  consideration  by  the  task  force, 
emphasizing  that  they  were  but  a  few  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed : 

The  contradiction  of  Appalachian  type 
programs:  Developing  50-acre  plots  for  the 
development  of  marginal  farms  while  tell- 
ing farmers  in  other  areas  that  they  must  get 
off  the  land. 

Tariff  negotiations  and  American  agricul- 
ture: Realistic  study  needed  on  the  effect  of 
our  trade  negotiations  on  the  well-being  of 
U.S.  farmers.  Current  suggestions  by  Com- 
mon Market  countries  to  freeze  price  sup- 
ports would  hurt  American  agriculture  since 
Common  Market  countries  now  have  support 
prices  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  ours. 

Imports  of  meat:  Excessive  beef  and  other 
meat  imports  have  lowered  domestic  beef 
prices. 

Effects  of  CCC  sales  on  grain  prices:  It 
has  been  noted  that  past  sales  have 
actually  derpessed  farm  grain  prices. 

Income  situation:  The  American  farmer 
continues  to  receive  an  ever-decreasing  per- 
centage of  the  American  food  dollar,  and  the 
parity  ratio  today  stands  at  74,  the  lowest 
level  since  1939. 

The  task  force  also  will  consider  such  sub- 
jects as  opportunities  for  new  markets  over- 
seas, the  consumer's  stake  In  agriculture, 
improving  the  future  of  the  family  farm,  the 
problem  of  low  farm  prices,  and  such  related 
items  as  commodity  programs,  farm  credit, 
research,  and  the  possibility  of  streamlining 
the  ever-growing  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  farmer  in  this  country  is  In  real 
economic  trouble,"  said  Langen,  "and  we 
intend  doing  everything  possible  to  direct 
attention  to  his  problems.  This  Nation's  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  fiber  have  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  and  deserve  their  rightful  position 
in  our  economic  system." 


The  task  force  members  noted  that  there 
has  been  a  heavy  volume  of  congressional 
mail  from  constituents  concerned  with  the 
farm  situation.  They  further  noted  that  the 
task  force  will  provide  a  forum  for  a  com- 
plete analysis,  better  understanding,  and  a 
determination  of  the  future  role  of  the 
American  farmer  in  the  Nation's  economy. 
The  group  welcomes  any  new  proposal  or 
fresh  idea  developed  by  the  Congress,  in  the 
universities,  by  farm  organizations,  by  foun- 
dations, by  businessmen,  by  farmers  them- 
selves, or  any  citizen  who  has  a  suggestion 
on  farm  policy. 

Members  of  the  Republican  task  force  on 
agriculture  in  addition  to  Chairman  Langen 
are  Paul  B.  Dague,  of  Pennsylvania;  Delbert 
L.  Latta,  of  Ohio;  Alexander  Pirnie,  of  New 
York;  James  F.  Battin,  of  Montana;  Robert 
Dole,  of  Kansas;  Buht  L.  Talcott,  of  Cali- 
fornia;  and  George  V.  Hansen,  of  Idaho. 


KU  KLUX  KLAN 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  in 
Alabama  during  the  past  few  days  have 
served  more  graphically  than  any  words 
to  expose  the  senseless  brutality  and 
covert  terrorism  that  are  the  hallmarks 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  We  must  search 
back  through  the  dark  days  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  grisly  activities  of 
Adolph  Hitler's  brown-shirted  Gestapo 
to  find  a  parallel. 

We  are  horrified  by  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Viola  Liuzzo.  And  while  still  reeling 
from  that  shock,  we  are  dealt  a  second 
blow  by  the  incredible  reaction  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  leaders  who  offer  no  better 
explanation  of  this  frightful  incident 
than  the  juvenile  whine  that  this  coura- 
geous women  would  never  have  gotten 
into  trouble  if  she  had  stayed  out  of 
Alabama. 

We  can  no  longer  kid  ourselves  that 
we  are  dealing  with  responsible  hmnan 
beings  or  that  there  are  reasonable,  in- 
telligent motives  for  the  activities  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  We  have  no  alternative 
but  to  conclude  that  we  are  dealing  with 
human  jackals,  huddling  together  In  the 
shadows,  striking  out  in  vicious  fury  at 
those  who  would  seek  to  clean  away  the 
carrion  upon  which  they  feed. 

I  am,  like  most  Americans,  appalled 
by  the  brutish  insensitivity  of  this  act 
and  the  reaction  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  the  wake  of  it.  But  I  must  say  also 
that  I  am  not  completely  surprised  by 
it.  Any  act  of  violence  must  always 
come  as  a  shock  to  civilized  men.  But 
the  fact  that  those  who  stand  accused 
of  this  deed  are  members  of  the  Klan 
comes  as  no  shock  to  me. 

What  the  Klan  represents,  what  it  ad- 
vocates, and  how  It  operates  have  long 
been  a  source  of  deep  personal  concern  to 
me.  I  have  spoken  out  over  the  years  not 
only  against  the  Klan  but  against  hate 
groups  of  all  kinds  who  would  seek  t£» 
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inhibit  the  free  machinery  of  our  democ- 
i-acy  through  intimidation,  bigotry,  and 
terror. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  men  of  all 
faiths,  all  colors,  and  all  political  con- 
victions to  lay  siege  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan — to  cut  off  the  Klan  from  civilized 
society  and  let  it  starve  to  death  behind 
the  moat  it  has  dug  for  itself  with  hatred 
and  bigotry. 

I  eagerly  join  with  my  fellow  Repub- 
licans who,  on  Saturday,  March  27.  1965, 
issued  a  joint  statement  in  support  of  all 
efforts  by  the  executive  branch  to  elim- 
inate the  evil  influence  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  And  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  stinking  cesspool 
of  hatred,  bigotry,  violence,  and  terror 
upon  which  the  Klan  is  founded.  It  is 
high  time  we  were  rid  of  the  stench 
caused  by  these  hooded  reptiles  who,  in 
the  name  of  law  and  order,  make  a 
mockery  of  these  very  words.  In  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  act  swiftly  enough. 


REDUCED  POSTAGE  RATES  FOR 
VOLUNTEER  FIRE  AND  AMBU- 
LANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  give  vol- 
unteer fire  companies  and  volunteer  am- 
bulance and  rescue  companies  the  same 
reduced  postage  rates  now  available  to 
religious,  educational,  scientific,  labor, 
fraternal,  and  veterans  groups. 

In  addition,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
exempt  the  fundraising  and  social  activ- 
ities of  volunteer  fire  companies  from 
Federal  income  and  excise  taxes  when  the 
proceeds  from  such  activities  are  used 
exclusively  in  connection  with  the  group's 
firefighting  purpose.  The  measure  also 
exempts  such  activities  from  Federal  ad- 
mission and  cabaret  taxes. 

The  essential  contribution  made  to  the 
welfare  of  our  communities  by  thousands 
of  selfless  volunteer  firemen  and  volun- 
teer ambulance  and  rescue  crews  saves 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  two  bills  which  I  have  in- 
troduced would  provide  an  equitable 
means  of  easing  the  increasingly  difScult 
fundraising  problem  faced  by  these 
volunteers. 

It  seems  unfair  that  our  volunteer  fire 
companies  should  be  asked  to  pay  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  on  the  proceeds  of  such 
fundraising  activities  as  annual  carnivals 
or  fairs  when  the  proceeds  are  being  used 
to  buy  necessary  firefighting  equipment. 

The  bill  permitting  use  of  reduced 
postage  rates  would  lower  the  cost  of 
conducting  essential  fundraising  ap- 
peals. A  mailing  which  has  been  cost- 
ing these  volunteer  companies  $1,000 
using  first-class  rates,  for  example,  would 
cost  approximately  $250  after  this  bill 
became  law. 


FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX  ON  COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  March  23, 1965,  by  the 
Kansas  Corporation  Commission  urging 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
communication  services.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  all  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  should  be  repealed. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  users  of  telephone  communication 
services  have  been  and  are  now  subjected  to 
a  Federal  excise  tax;  and 

Whereas  said  tax  was  adopted  during 
World  War  II  to  discourage  the  use  of  the 
telephone  communications  system  for  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  war.  and  to  raise  revenue  therefor;  and 

Whereas  the  manifest  intention  of  Con- 
gress was  to  adopt  said  tax  as  a  wartime  ex- 
pedient for  limited  purposes  and  for  a  lim- 
ited life;  and 

Whereas  the  war  and  emergency  conditions 
which  made  necessary  the  imposition  of  said 
tax  have  long  since  ended;  and 

Whereas  in  the  absence  of  those  vital  ad- 
justments which  war  makes  necessary,  said 
tax  is  unjust  and  discriminatory  in  that 
telephone  communication  is  a  necessity  and 
is  the  only  such  necessity  used  by  the  public 
In  the  prosecution  of  its  daily  personal  and 
business  affairs  subjected  to  such  a  tax;  and 

Whereas  this  commission,  having  due  re- 
gard for  its  statutory  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  ensure  to  the  public  of  this  State 
adequate  and  eflSclent  telephone  communica- 
tions service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  is 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  said  tax  Is  Inimi- 
cal to  the  public  Interest  and  the  functions 
of  this  commission:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Tte solved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  repeal  said  tax  on  com- 
munications services;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  by  forwarding  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  that 
copies  hereof  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunission,  the  several  State 
regulatory  commissions,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners,  and  to  the  telephone 
companies  operating  In  the  State  of  Kansas. 

By  the  conunission  It  is  so  ordered. 
Raymond  B.  Harvey, 

Secretary. 

Dated  at  Topeka,  Kans..  this  23d  day  of 
March  1965. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qotllen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Vet- 
erans'  Administration   facility   will   be 


closed  in  my  district  as  a  result  of  the 
order  announced  on  January  13.  yet  I 
wish  nevertheless  to  register  my  objec- 
tion to  these  closings.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  remarked  that: 

It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  not  directly  af- 
fected to  quarrel  with  the  VA  action. 

I  disagree. 

In  its  original  press  release  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Veterans'  Administration  talked 
about  annual  savings  as  a  result  of  the 
closings  of  more  than  $23  million,  and 
said  that  these  closings  were  "in  conso- 
nance with  the  President's  appeal  to  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  to  in- 
crease operating  efficiency  and  reduce 
spending."  A  mild  assurance  was  given 
in  this  release  that  service  to  veterans 
would  not  be  impaired  by  the  closings. 

Appeals  to  economy  such  as  this  one 
have  a  hollow  ring  when  bills  are  being 
rushed  to  the  House  and  Senate  asking 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  tax 
dollars  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 
But  even  if  it  is  assumed  that  economy  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  veterans 
of  this  country  is  a  desirable  thing  at  a 
time  when  we  are  giving  so  much  to  those 
who  never  did  anything  to  help  the  coun- 
try or  even  to  help  themselves,  and  when 
we  are  continually  being  asked  to  give 
more,  where  is  the  economy  in  a  Federal 
budget  in  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  $62  million  more— 
not  less — for  veterans'  medical  care? 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  given  the  clue  to  this  mystery  by  ex- 
plaining for  the  benefit  of  those  not  used 
to  the  ways  of  bureaucratic  doublethink 
and  doubletalk,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  $23  million  would  be  saved  by  the 
closings  is  this:  If  the  old  services  and 
facilities  were  maintained,  and  new  serv- 
ices, designed  for  the  most  part  to  re- 
place old  ones,  were  added,  the  total  bill 
would  then  be  $23  million  higher. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  soft- 
pedaled  its  economy  tune  when  it  began 
emphasizing  an  alleged  improvement  in 
service  that  the  closings  would  bring 
about.  But  abandoning  perfectly  good 
hospital  facilities  in  order  to  build  new 
ones  in  large  cities  where  medical  schools 
are  located  will  not  overcome  the  burden 
placed  on  veterans  who  must  be  moved 
long  distances  from  home.  The  policy  of 
regional  hospitals  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  once  so  proud  of  has 
proved  to  work  pretty  well. 

The  new  policy  of  centralization  of  hos- 
pital facilities  in  large  metrop>olitan 
centers  adjacent  to  medical  schools  will 
require  the  construction  of  four  or  five 
new  VA  hospitals.  Such  a  policy  is 
wasteful  and  does  not  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  morale  involved.  In  a  Great  So- 
ciety conducting  a  war  against  poverty 
there  should  be  room  for  a  small  "skir- 
mish against  dirty  tricks."  Relatives  of 
the  veterans  will  have  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances, and  employees  of  the  abandoned 
hospitals  will  be  discharged  or  forced  to 
accept  a  job  at  a  distant  and  new  loca- 
tion. 

The  sick  veterans  themselves  may  even 
doubt  that  their  new  proximity  to  these 
highly  touted  medical  schools  will  mean 
any  bonanza  in  the  medical  care  they  are 
receiving.  No  doubt  about  it,  the  medical 
schools  will  be  happy  about  their  access 
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to  the  new  VA  hospitals;  their  students 
and  inexperienced  practitioners  will  be 
able  to  gain  valuable  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  sick  veterans;  the  medical 
schools'  researchers  will  have  new  sub- 
jects at  hand.  The  veterans  may  lie  ill 
or  die,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  contributing  to  the  onward  march  of 
organized  medicine. 

In  its  anxiety  to  forestall  criticism, 
the  VA  listed  criteria  for  picking  the  hos- 
pitals chosen  for  closing.  In  several 
cases  the  listed  criteria  have  been  proved 
almost  totally  inapplicable,  or  the  facts 
on  which  they  were  invoked  wf  re  open  to 
challenge.  The  hearings  held  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  have  left  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  gathered  its  informa- 
tion on  this  critically  important  matter 
in  a  careless  and  superficial  way. 

The  closings  will  do  no  good,  and  they 
will  do  a  lot  of  harm.  If  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  doubletalk  by  hurting 
veterans  while  preaching  heaven  on 
earth  as  its  legislative  goal,  I,  for  one, 
intend  to  be  heard  objecting. 

Before  closing,  please  let  me  say  that 
the  VA  Hospital  art  Mountain  Home  in 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  best 
operated  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  your  committee,  Moun- 
tain Home  operates  at  a  per  diem  cost  of 
$22.45.  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  VA 
hospital  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  proud  of  the  VA  facility  in  my 
district  and  the  wonderful  work  it  does 
for  veterans.  My  congratulations  to 
Col.  Lee  B.  HaiT,  the  members  of  his  staff, 
and  all  the  workers  for  the  outstanding 
job  that  they  are  doing. 


KATYN  MASSACRE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago  Soviet  Union  officials  perpe- 
trated the  Katyn  massacre,  in  which  ap- 
proximately 15,000  Polish  prisoners  of 
war  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The 
scene  was  the  Katyn  forest  area  of  the 
Ukraine. 

On  December  22, 1952,  the  select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  the  Katyn  Mas- 
sacre made  its  final  report.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  occasional  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  but  the  committee's 
groundwork  has  never  been  effectively 
implemented. 

It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to 
persistently  remind  the  American  public 
by  maintaining  public  discussion  of  So- 
viet crimes  such  as  the  Katyn  massacre 
so  that  the  true  nature  of  communism 
can  be  recognized. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  mem- 
bers of  that  select  committee  are  still 
serving:  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden],  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood"),  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'Konski]. 


I  would  urge  all  the  Members  to  review 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  to  ap- 
ply its  message  to  current  problems  in 
the  cold  and  semihot  wars  against  com- 
munism. May  I  also  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
remarks  I  made  on  this  subject  3  years 
ago.  They  appear  in  volume  108,  part  6, 
pages  8279-8281  of  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord for  1962. 


MRS.  VIOLA  GREGG  LIUZZO 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  whole 
Nation — indeed  a  whole  world — looked 
upon  the  events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  last  week. 
We  deplored  the  brutality  which  had 
preceded  the  march.  We  deplored  the 
spectacle  of  a  part  of  America  disen- 
franchised because  of  its  color.  But  for 
too  many  of  us,  the  issue  was  something 
that  they  were  debating;  the  fight,  one 
that  they  were  fighting.  Too  many  of 
us  did  not  realize  that  it  was  our  fight. 

Then  the  hand  of  death  reached  out 
in  the  form  of  an  assassin's  bullet,  and 
that  hand  reached  from  the  road  out- 
side Selma  to  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  very 
suddenly  our  issues,  our  fight. 

This  morning  in  Detroit,  Mrs.  Viola 
Gregg  Liuzzo  was  buried.  She  was  mur- 
dered by  the  bullet  of  a  despicable 
coward  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  She 
had  gone  there  to  do  her  part  in  a  cause 
which  she  knew  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  Negroes  in  Selma.  She  had  come. 
not  to  lead  a  parade,  not  to  make 
speeches,  but  to  do  whatever  humble 
part  she  might  be  told  to  do.  She  was 
prepared  to  do  her  little  part  and  to  go 
home,  unknown,  unhonored,  and  tm- 
sung.  She  died  on  the  road  from  Selma, 
and  in  her  death  she  is  known,  honored, 
and  sung  by  thousands  of  voices. 

But  she  did  not  have  to  die.  It  is 
an  awful  tragedy.  It  has  taken  away 
the  wife  of  Anthony  Liuzzo,  from  the 
city  of  Carbondale  in  my  district.  It 
has  left  five  children  without  a  mother. 
And  it  has  left  unanswered  the  ques- 
tion of  6-year-old  Sally  who  asked.  "Why 
could  not  Mommy  have  just  died  from 
being  old?" 

Yesterday  and  today  were  proclaimed 
as  days  of  mourning  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  days 
of  mourning  across  this  entire  Nation. 
Just  as  surely  as  if  she  had  died  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Viola  Liuzzo  died  for  this 
country,  and  her  name  should  be  so  re- 
membered in  the  roster  of  American 
heroes.  And  just  as  truely  as  we  owe 
a  countless  debt  to  our  American  soldiers 
who  died  for  the  country,  so  do  we  all 
owe  a  debt  to  Mrs.  Liuzzo. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  let  her  death 
to  have  been  in  vain. 

She  went  to  Selma,  and  she  took  the 
humble  task  she  was  assigned,  because 
she  understood  something  very  impor- 
tant very  clearly.    She  understood  that 


the  vote  of  the  Negro  in  Selma  was  vastly 
more  significant  than  just  that. 

We  have  sent  and  are  sending  Negroes 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  die  for 
freedom.  She  knew  that.  And  we  have 
takeh  the  families,  the  relatives,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  in  color  of  these 
same  Negroes  and  have  deprived  some  of 
them  of  their  most  fundamental  right  as 
Americans.    She  saw  that. 

She  saw  that  if  the  Negro  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  vote  in  Alabama,  or  Missis- 
sippi, or  Georgia — if  he  can  be  deprived 
of  any  of  his  rights  anywhere — then 
what  right  of  any  of  us  is  safe?  This 
she  saw,  and  for  this  she  died. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  honor  Viola 
Liuzzo,  but  I  do  so  in  the  knowledge  that 
what  she  has  done  will  honor  her  far 
above  anything  I  might  say  here.  I  rise 
also  to  make  my  own  pledge  to  her,  and 
to  her  husband  Anthony.  I  do  not  have 
eloquence  that  might  console  him  or  the 
five  children  for  whom  he  must  now  care. 
There  are  no  words  that  can  do  that. 

I  pledge  to  him,  and  to  her,  and  to 
their  children,  that  I  will  make  their 
cause  my  cause.  I  pledge  to  them  that  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  all  of  us 
realize  the  terrible  significance  of  this  for 
every  American.  It  is  not  their  fight.  It 
is  our  fight,  whether  we  be  black,  or 
brown,  or  white,  or  red,  or  yellow. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  "Meditations 
of  John  Donne"  from  which  the  title  of 
a  noted  book  was  taken.  We  know  the 
title,  but  too  few  of  us  remember  what 
the  passage  means;  too  few  of  us  recall 
that  it  speaks  also  of  what  happened  in 
Selma.  Ala.: 

No  man  is  an  island  entire  unto  himself. 
Every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main.  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  sea,  Europe  is  the  less,  as  well  as  if  a 
promontory  were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of 
thy  friend's  or  of  thine  own  were.  Any 
man's  death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am 
Involved  In  mankind;  and  therefore,  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls 
for  thee. 

We  have  all  been  diminished  by  the 
death  of  Viola  Liuzzo.  We  will  mourn 
her  in  Permsylvania  as  she  is  mourned  in 
Michigan,  and  Alabama,  and  across  the 
Nation. 

But  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  make  her  death  more 
meaningful,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  do 
so.  If  we  do.  then  perhaps  some  day.  a 
long  time  from  now  when  she  is  grown 
from  childhood,  Anthony  Liuzzo  may  sit 
with  Sally  and  may  be  able  to  answer 
the  question,  the  question  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  of  us  to  answer  today. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  AND  THE 
MINORITY  NO.  1:  GERRY  FORD'S 
PROPOSAL  DESERVES  CONSIDER- 
ATION 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland! 
inay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  in  a  concise  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  FoRDl,  described  to  the  National 
Pi-ess  Club  the  motivations  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  In  the  House  as  it  seeks  to 
carry  out  its  functions  as  the  party  of 
opposition. 

The  minority  leader  described  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  tlie  party,  reduced  in 
numbers  as  it  is,  fighting  to  get  its  mes- 
sage across  to  the  country  in  the  face  of 
an  almost  overwhelming  combination  of 
facilities  enjoyed  by  the  majority  party. 
This  combination  includes  the  nearly  in- 
finite resources  of  the  White  House  to 
generate  publicity  and  to  modulate  it  to 
its  purposes.  It  also  includes  control 
over  spending  policies  and  governmental 
policies  affecting  nearly  every  interest  iri 
the  land. 

Although  this  session  is  still  relatively 
young,  we  have  been  presented  with 
numerous  proofs  that  the  majority  party 
cannot  function  as  its  own  critic,  and 
this  is  proof  of  the  vital  importance  of 
an  effective  minority  not  only  to  good 
legislation  but  to  the  freedom  of  every 
American. 

ABUSE   OF    MAJORITY    POWER 

We  saw  this  proof  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Appalachia  development  bill, 
when  we  were  not  permitted  to  change  a 
single  period  or  comma  in  the  bill,  not 
even  to  make  technical  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  We  saw 
it  during  the  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tion bill,  when  the  majority  wielded  its 
power  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  not 
even  explain  our  amendments  on  the 
floor.  More  than  that,  when  a  member 
of  the  majority  party,  one  long  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  education,  sought  to  im- 
prove the  bill,  she  was  cut  down  and 
frozen  out  ruthlessly  by  her  own  party 
for  daring  to  suggest  that  something 
might  not  be  quite  perfect  with  legisla- 
tion ordained  from  above. 

These  are  but  two  examples  from  a 
growing  catalog  of  cases. 

They  all  bear  out  the  need  for  an  ac- 
tive, alert  minority  equipped  with  the 
parliamentary  tools  to  do  its  job. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  legislation  by 
labels.  Programs  are  sent  to  Congress, 
attractively  packaged  and  bearing  ap- 
peahng  titles,  and  few  dare  to  take  the 
wrappings  off  and  look  inside.  Is  the 
Congress  afraid?  In  a  sense,  perhaps 
it  is;  perhaps,  as  politicians.  Members 
are  afraid  to  challenge  labels;  afraid 
to  take  up  a  battle  against  a  slogan 
that  has  been  attached  to  a  program  by 
the  Chief  Executive  over  national  tele- 
\ision.  This  is  probably  a  legitimate 
fear.  It  is  not  easy  to  gain  the  public 
ear  long  enough  to  detach  the  labels 
and  the  slogans  so  the  real  substance 
can  be  seen.  Who  can  be  blamed  for 
wanting  to  avoid  the  task  when  the 
chances  of  success  appear  so  slim? 

SLOGANS  AND  LABELS 

We  are  In  a  period  of  slogans  and  la- 
bels, when  the  sloganeering  and  the 
labelmaking  is  in  the  control  of  one 
party— one  man,  really.  There  is  nothing 
that  says  totalitarianism  seizes  a  coun- 
try only  overnight  in  a  revolutionary 
thunderclap.    History  is  replete  with  ex- 


amples of  totalitarian  regimes  that  have 
coasted  almost  silently  to  power  on 
growing  waves  of  carefully  fostered  fear 
beginning  first  with  neglect  by  fearful 
officials  then,  as  the  waves  grow  larger, 
engaging  their  active  participation. 
The  French  Revolution  and  the  takeover 
of  Germany  by  Hitler  are  laboratory 
cases  of  this  insidious,  disastrous  proc- 
ess. And  interestingly  enough,  it  was 
liberals  in  each  case  who  were  most 
Ruilty  of  neglect  and  who  were  tragi- 
cally the  first  to  be  obliterated  by  the 
new  regimes. 

Can  it  happen  here?  Not  so  long  as 
there  is  an  effective  minority  party.  It 
is  the  role  of  a  minority  party  to  resist 
the  waves  of  fear,  to  challenge,  and  to 
offer  counterproposals.  It  is  the  minor- 
ity's solemn  responsibility  to  take  on  this 
task  even  when  the  risks  are  as  high  as 
the  odds  and  the  chances  of  success  are 
slim.  A  special  burden  falls  upon  the 
minority  leader.  His  is  a  difficult  task, 
but  our  minority  leader  is  doing  it  well. 
Without  seeking  to  impose  conformity 
upon  his  own  ranks,  he  is  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  the  minority  as  a  whole, 
and  in  doing  this  he  is  fighting  for  all 
Americans. 

In  order  to  improve  the  parliamentary 
tools  available  to  the  minority,  the  mi- 
nority leader  proposes  a  plan  by  which 
the  Government  Operations  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  party  whenever 
the  same  political  party  dominated  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
This  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  be  an 
invaluable  guarantor  of  responsible,  rep- 
resentative government.  It  deserves 
careful  consideration.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  offer  the  text  of  the  mi- 
nority leader's  address  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Speech  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Republican,  of  Michigan 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It's  true 
that  the  new  House  Republican  leadelshlp 
hasn't  won  any  spectacular  legislative  suc- 
cesses. This  has  been  appropriately  noted 
by  some.  But  we  never  campaigned  on  a 
platform  that — by  some  strange  sleight  of 
hand  or  magic  potion — we  could  double  our 
numbers  and  slice  the  opposition  In  half  be- 
fore November  1966. 

As  you  well  know,  the  numbers  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  have  remained 
the  same  since  November  3 — 140  Repub- 
licans to  284  Democrats.  The  odds  are  rough. 
But,  to  coin  a  phrase — with  a  little  different 
twist — we  shall  overcome. 

You  in  your  profession  and  those  of  us 
in  my  profession  face  the  same  powerhouse — 
but  in  a  different  way. 

The  White  House  and  all  its  troops  try  to 
spoonfeed  you — and  they  try  to  clobber  us. 
The  President  has  virtually  unlimited  re- 
sources for  working  his  will — a  veritable 
army  of  experts,  authorities,  researchers, 
propagandists,  and  the  like. 

He  is  also  king  pin  of  the  branch  of  gov- 
ernment that  employs  2V4  million  civilians 
and  controls  the  destiny  of  2.600,000  mili- 
tary personnel.  These  two  groups  have  a 
payroll  cost  totaling  $28  billion — and  to- 
gether they  win  spend  over  127  billion  tax 
dollars  In  fiscal  1966. 

This  awesome  power  and  the  vast  appara- 
tus, if  used  Improperly,  could  mean  the  with- 
ering away  and  eventually  the  death  of  the 
two-party  system. 


There  Is  nothing  constitutionally  ordained 
about  running  our  Government  through  two 
great  political  parties. 

But  almost  from  the  start  our  Nation 
made  such  a  choice.  It  was  a  wise  decision. 
We  avoided  the  chaos  of  a  multiparty  gov.^ 
ernment.  We  avoided  the  loss  of  freedom  of 
the  single  party  system.  And  we  built  Into 
Government  an  additional  set  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Not  only  does  a  strong  second  party  pro- 
vide the  electorate  with  legislative  alterna- 
tives but  also  with  a  remarkably  high  level 
of  honesty  and  frankness. 

Our  American  news  media  have  a  noble 
tradition  In  demanding  the  facts,  bursting 
the  bubble  of  propaganda,  unstufflng  the 
shirt  and  exposing  the  corrupt.  You  of  the 
news  media  can  perform  your  job  better  if 
the  relative  strengths  of  our  two  parties  are 
more  nearly  in  balance  and  not  so  far  out  of 
kilter. 

When  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  dominated  by  the  same  political 
party,  the  Committees  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
have  broad  investigating  authority,  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  minority  party. 
Is  smacks  of  legalized  collusion  when  we  find 
the  suspect  and  the  district  attorney  are 
blood  relatives.  To  make  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment function  better,  to  help  you  get  the 
facts.  Republicans  In  Congress  believe  this 
new  idea  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Here  would  be  a  genuine  vehicle  to  assure 
that  the  voice  of  the  minority  would  be 
heard,  that  the  majority  would  be  constantly 
on  notice  that  Its  actions  or  inactions  were 
subject  to  effective  and  critical  review.  Here 
would  be  an  assurance  the  public  through 
your  help  would  know  that  any  coverup  or 
wrongdoing  would  be  Improbable  if  not  Im- 
possible. 

It  Is  safe  to  speculate  that  with  such  a 
setup  there  would  be  more  public  confidence 
that  the  real  Bobby  Baker  story  had  been 
told. 

The  Democrats  certainly  have  us  over- 
whelmed numerically  In  Congress.  We  could 
say,  "What's  the  use?"  That's  no  answer  for 
the  American  people,  for  you  or  for  ourselves. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  constructive  ferment 
right  now  In  the  Republican  Party. 

We  have  already  made  some  reorganization 
of  our  internal  machinery.  The  research  and 
planning  committee  Is  working  at  long-range 
policy.  We  are  creating  special  task  forces 
on  major  substantive  issues  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  one  observer  said  we  were 
setting  up  "an  antlpoverty  program  for  Re- 
publican intellectuals." 

John  Rhodes,  with  a  beefed-up  staff,  is 
policy  committee  chairman,  and  this  reorga- 
nized group  will  deal  with  current,  day-to- 
day legislative  problems. 

On  the  basis  of  simple  mathematics,  the 
administration  can  pass  about  everything 
it  wants  to  In  this  Congress,  particularly  If 
it  twists  a  few  arms  as  it  did  In  the  Nasser 
victory  on  an  appropriation  bill  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Nevertheless  we  will  win  on  some  issues 
in  this  Congress.  More  Importantly.  Repub- 
licans will  build  a  record  for  a  substantially 
stronger  representation  after  November  8, 
1966. 

The  Republican  strategy  in  the  House  will 
be  diversified.  We'll  be  grateful  for  any 
Democratic  support.  North  or  South.  To 
compete  with  the  administration,  we  will 
offer: 

1.  Opposition  to  administration's  aims  and 
methods  when  we  think  both  are  wrong,  but 
never  obstructionism  just  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  Constructive  alternatives  to  administra- 
tion schemes  when  we  feel  they  are  tackling 
the  right  problems  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
the  wrong  way.  House  Republicans  have 
already  recommended  responsible  proposals 
this  year  in  medicare,  education,  housing, 
and  Appalachia. 
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3.  Workable  programs,  developed  through 
our  task  forces,  to  meet  the  many  problems 
the  administration  is  ignoring  or  neglecting. 
We  refuse  to  concede  that  Democrats  have  a 
monopoly  on  ideas  for  the  solution  of  domes- 
tic or  foreign  difficulties. 

4.  Wholehearted  support  for  the  President 
when  we  think  he  is  right.  Vietnam  policy 
In  the  lust  few  weeks  is  the  prime  example. 
More  and  more  Republicans  have  stanchly 
backed  the  President  while  more  and  more 
Democrats  have  changed  their  tune  to  favor 
Immediate  negotiation  and  tail-between-our- 
legs  withdrawal. 

On  the  domestic  scene  we  recall  that  the 
Congress  has  enacted  three  laws  on  civil 
rights  since  1957.  Progress  has  been  made 
m  the  South  because  there  is  a  growing  pub- 
lic conscience  and  sense  of  justice. 

Yet  even  in  1964  far  too  many  eligible  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  were  not  registered  to  vote 
in  11  southern  States.  For  some  part  of  the 
2.800,000  who  are  unregistered,  the  franchise 
is  unattainable  regardless  of  their  qualifica- 
tions. In  some  islands  of  resistance,  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  still  being 
flouted. 

The  Republican  leadership  insists  this  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  rights  must  end  prior 
to  the  1966  election. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  requires  a 
new  and  strong  Federal  voting  rights  law. 
This  legislation  should: 

1.  Effectively  and  speedily  end  the  uncon- 
stitutional denial  of  the  right  to  vote  every- 
where in  the  United  States. 

2.  Terminate  unreasonable  standards  for 
registration  and  voting  without  Interfering 
with  the  reasonable  requirements  established 
by  the  States. 

3.  Terminate  any  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  requirements  for  registration  and 
voting. 

4.  Should  not  penalize  areas  which  are  not 
guilty  of  discrimination. 

The  voting  rights  bill  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  to  the  Congress  falls 
short  of  meeting  these  standards. 

This  bill  appears  to  affect  only  the  18,  pos- 
sibly 20.  States  which  have  some  kind  of 
literacy  test  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  It 
does  not  apply  to  four  southern  States  in 
which  are  found  25  percent  of  the  unregis- 
tered Negroes  of  the  South — Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida. Tennessee,  and  Texas.  It  does  not  apply 
to  Smith  County,  Tex.,  with  low  voter  turn- 
out among  a  population  of  27  percent  Negro. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  apply  to  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  where  only  1  percent  of  the 
population  is  nonwhlte. 

This  bill  Ignores  those  discriminatory  prac- 
tices used  in  the  States  that  do  not  employ 
literacy  and  similar  tests. 

In  the  literacy-test  States  It  largely  Ig- 
nores discrimination  that  touches  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  population. 

This  bill  Introduces  a  strange  kind  of  geo- 
graphical discrimination.  It  nullifies  the 
literacy  test  in  Martin  County.  N.C.,  where 
49.9  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
went  to  the  polls  in  1964.  but  It  leaves  the 
literacy  test  In  full  effect  in  Guilford  Coun- 
ty. N.C..  which  registered  a  turnout  of  52.5 
percent  of  its  voting-age  population. 

This  bill  leaves  untouched  too  much  dis- 
crimination in  too  many  places.  If  It  Is 
passed  as  drafted,  the  Congress  will  find  it- 
self struggling  with  yet  another  voting  rights 
bill  in  1966  or  1967. 

The  administration's  bill  will  not  accom- 
plish all  that  must  be  done.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  William  McCul- 
LOCH.  of  Ohio,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  Re- 
publican voting  rights  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  will  be  more  compre- 
hensive in  Its  application.  The  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  members  of  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  the  right  to  vote  and  others  have 
been  at  work  on  such  a  bill  for  several 
weeks.     They  are  considering,  among  other 


proposals,  those  made  by  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  before  the  President  pre- 
sented his  bill.  This  more  effective  proposal 
will  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  overall  blueprint  for  Republican  leg- 
islative action  is  based  on  what  we  conceive 
to  be  our  duty  to  the  43  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  who  put  us  in  office,  and  to 
the  people  as  a  whole  who  face  ever-increas- 
ing Federal  domination  and  erosion  of  their 
liberties  unless  an  articulate  opposition  func- 
tions effectively. 

It  is  based  on  the  hard  truth  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  win  In  1966  must  earn 
and  regain  the  respect  of  many  millions  of 
voters — and  It  can't  do  this  by  sitting  on 
the  sidelines  and  waiting  for  an  International 
or  domestic  catastrophe  to  produce  a  call 
for  a  change  of  leadership. 

It  Is  based  also  on  a  profound  conviction 
that  something  more  than  talk  of  vmlty  and 
consensus  Is  demanded  by  the  challenges 
of  our  times. 

We  subscribe  to  the  observation  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  A.  Taft  In  1951,  endorsed  by  John 
F.  Kennedy  In  1960,  that,  If  you  permit  ap- 
peals to  unity  to  bring  an  end  to  criticism,  we 
endanger  not  only  the  constitutional  lib- 
erties of  our  country,  but  even  its  future 
existence. 

We  raise  the  question  of  whether  It  Is 
enough  in  these  days  of  danger  and  tur- 
moil for  our  President  to  continue  to  act  as 
a  consensus  politician  Instead  of  a  statesman 
who  leads. 

Waiting  for  a  consensus  can  and  often  does 
mean  ignoring  little  problems  until  they  be- 
come big  ones. 

It  can  and  does  mean  Inaction  until  the 
riots  start^-whether  in  Saigon  or  in  Selma. 
As  recently  as  January,  the  President  was 
referring  with  satisfaction — according  to 
some  weU  known  coliunnlsts — to  o\ir  policy 
In  South  Vietnam  as  one  of  "creative  Inac- 
tion." 

To  me  this  Is  a  fantastic  concept — better 
described,  perhaps,  as  "dynamic  paralysis." 

Yet  this  attitude  was  reflected  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  which  suggested  that 
the  International  scene  was  so  improved  that 
we  could  all  but  forget  It  In  favor  of  domestic 
affairs. 

The  disarray  of  NATO  Is  all  but  Ignored 
by  the  administration.  Nasser  and  Sukarno 
thumb  their  noses  with  seeming  impunity. 
And  the  disruptive  voices  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  not  only  undercut  the  President 
in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  at  a  time  of 
national  crisis  they  also  raise  the  very  grave 
danger  of  a  Communist  miscalculation  as  to 
our  intentions  in  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia. 

We  believe  In  keeping  the  ball  on  the 
enemy's  goal  line — not  back-pedaling  to  our 
20-yard  line  before  starting  the  next  play. 

"The  President  can  always  count  on  Re- 
publican support  when  his  foreign  policy  is 
firm  and  decisive  on  the  side  of  freedom  and 
In  the  national  Interest. 

But  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for  broad- 
gaged  revival  of  genuine  bipartisanship  in 
foreign  policy  In  the  spirit  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg,  that  time  Is  now. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  who  was  my  fellow 
townsman,  was  largely  responsible  for  my 
getting  Into  politics. 

He  arrived  at  a  thoughtful  concept  of  the 
Nation's  best  Interests  In  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters which  served  the  American  people 
magnificently  well — and  it  Is  a  concept 
which  I  would  be  honored  to  help  to  expand 
beyond  current  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  foreign  policy  bipartisanship  In  the 
Vandenberg  pattern  means  genuine  consulta- 
tion across  party  lines  In  determining 
policy — not  just  using  the  Republican  for 
afterthought  window  dressing. 

It  does  not  mean  merely  a  summons  to 
the  White  House  in  a  moment  of  crisis,  and 
then  calling  In  the  photographers  and  an- 


nouncing Republican  endorsement  of  an  ad- 
ministration policy  already  determined. 

Nor  does  it  mean  foreclosure  of  Republican 
criticism  of  foreign  policy  when  we  are  con- 
vinced the  administration  Is  wrong. 

Some  of  our  problems,  particularly  a  lack 
of  unity,  have  been  created  by  Republicans. 
On  behalf  of  America's  future,  I  suggest  that 
the  present  political  Imbalance — however 
self-inflicted — is  not  a  good  thing. 

Under  our  system  no  party  can  be  doctri- 
naire, sectarian,  narrow  In  Its  appeal  or  mis- 
represented to  have  such  an  Image,  however 
unfair  the  charge  might  be — and  stUl  attract 
the  majority  of  the  electorate. 

The  high  ground  of  modernation  with  un- 
selfish unity  is  not  only  common  horsesense 
for  a  political  party — it  is  also  representative 
of  the  people  and  In  keeping  with  the  under- 
lying genius  of  the  American  political 
system. 

The  day-to-day  rebuilding  of  Republican 
policy  and  the  party  must  begin  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  because  all  the  House  must  face 
the  voters  next  year,  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  task  must  be  carried  in  the  House. 

We  aim  to  correct  that  Imbalance — to  re- 
establish two-party  government.  Far  from 
lamenting  our  fate,  House  Republicans  are 
wide  open  to  fresh  ideas  and  confident  that 
new  approaches,  full  participation,  and 
renewed  dedication  can  earn  new  friends  for 
the  Republican  Party  and  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  future  of  America. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM (BLATNIK  COMMITTEE)  OP 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  OPENS  HEARINGS  ON 
PRACTICES  IN  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Blatnik  committee, 
opened  hearings  on  construction  prac- 
tices in  Louisiana.  Although  these  hear- 
ings are  concerned  specifically  with 
questionable  practices  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  they  have  a  larger  implication. 

The  subcommittee  will  investigate  al- 
legations of  wrongdoing  and  slipshod 
workmanship  in  the  highway  program  in 
Louisiana,  but  in  so  doing  we  hope  to 
establish  constructive  guidelines  and 
warning  signals  for  other  State  highway 
departments.  ^ 

This  investigation  is  emphasizing  the 
secondary  highway  program  and  has 
been  in  preparation  for  many  months. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars go  into  the  secondary  highway  pro- 
gram and  are  currently  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  $300  million  a  year. 

This  investigation  has  important  im- 
plications for  the  whole  country.  We 
shall  be  interrogating  witnesses  from  the 
Louisiana  Highway  Department,  the  TJJS. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  smd  members  of 
the  subcommittee's  staff  who  were  as- 
signed to  investigate  in  Louisiana. 
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Because  of  general  Interest  in  this 
program,  I  am  enclosing  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  concise  and  constructive 
opening  statement  of  Representative 
John  A.  Blatnik.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  my  own  opening  state- 
ment. 

I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues  and 
feel  it  will  be  helpful  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  broad  outline  of  the  im- 
portant hearings  that  are  now  being  con- 
ducted by  this  subcommittee : 
Opening      Statement      of      Representative 

John  A,  Blatnik,  Chairman.  Special  Sub- 
committee ON  THE  Federal-Aid  Highway 

Program,    House    Committee    on    Public 

Works 

Before  we  begin  these  hearings  on  con- 
struction practices  in  Louisiana,  I  would 
like  to  say  some  things  which  I,  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  feel  ought  to  be 
said. 

While  I  speak  only  for  myself,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will   share  some  of  my  views. 

I  recall  that  in  1959,  while  the  Interstate 
program  was  still  in  its  Infancy,  Congress 
had  to  consider  increasing  the  gasoline  tax 
1  cent,  to  insure  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem as  originally  conceived.  The  alternative 
was  to  accept  the  suggestion  from  some 
quarters  that  the  program  either  be  cur- 
tailed or  drawn  out  over  a  longer  period 
of  time.  None  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
this  program  wanted  a  cutback. 

At  least  some  of  the  opposition  to  the 
program  stemmed  from  a  lack  of  confidence 
that  It  was  being  carried  out  properly. 

There  were  charges  made,  some  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  that  the  program  was 
fraught  with  mismanagement,  overdesign,  In- 
competence and  waste,  and  there  were  even 
suggestions  of  fraud  and  corruption. 

Although  these  allegations  were  generally 
unsubstantiated  and  vague,  they  posed  a 
serious  threat  to   the  program. 

Charges  of  this  nature  cannot  be  ignored. 
They  have  to  met  and  resolved.  To  do  other- 
wise would  lead  to  a  continual  weakening 
of  congressional  and  public  confidence.  In 
time  this  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  which  our  great 
country  desperately  needs  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  our  expanding  economy  and 
growth. 

It  was  in  this  climate,  a  little  more  than 
5  years  ago,  that  this  subcommittee  came 
Into  being. 

Our  mandate  was  clear:  inquire  into  the 
practices,  policies,  and  procedures  followed 
In  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that  this 
necessary  Inquiry  was  entrusted  to  mem- 
bers whose  dedication  to  this  fine  program 
is  not  surpassed  by  anyone.  It  has  been 
with  this  same  spirit  of  dedication  and  with 
a  determination  that  our  work  be  fair  and 
objective,  that  this  subcommittee  has  gone 
about  Its  task. 

In  this  way  the  subcommittee  has  helped 
to  bolster  confidence  in  the  program.  Some 
proof  of  this,  which  shouldn't  pass  unno- 
ticed, is  the  fact  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  subcommittee  there  has  been  no  out- 
cry on  the  floor  of  the  House  against  the 
program  such  as  there  was  In  1959. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
things  can  always  be  done  better.  That  Is 
not  to  say  we  are  not  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous achievements  which  have  been  made 
and  which  have  made  this  country  the  rec- 
ognized leader  in  roadbuUdlng  throughout 
the  world.  That  Is  as  It  should  be,  and  Is 
consistent  with  this  country's  leadership  in 
many  other  fields. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  real  appreciation 
for  the  construction  of  our  highways  will 
flow  naturally  and  easily  through  the  years 
as  the  American  economy  reaps  the  benefits 
from  them,  and  as  the  American  motorist 


conserves  his  time  and  money  and  broadens 
his  horizon  through  their  use. 

The  first  step  toward  bringing  about  Im- 
provement Is  to  define  the  problem.  That  Is 
basic.  We  help  to  do  this  through  our  hear- 
ings; highlighting  situations  by  developing 
them  factually:  choosing  for  subjects  those 
matters  which  are  of  Importance  and  which 
have  broad  application,  even  though  the  ap- 
plicability varies  In  degree  In  different  places. 

In  previous  hearings  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  witnesses  about  fal- 
sification of  tests  and  samples,  and  building 
projects  In  a  substandard  fashion.  These 
witnesses  came  to  Washington,  usually  with 
some  personal  embarrassment,  frequently 
with  considerable  courage,  and  testified  as 
to  what  they  had  done. 

We  can't  console  ourselves  by  saying  that 
these  people  are  not  representative,  and  that 
the  vast  majority  of  people  engaged  In  this 
work  are  sincere  and  dedicated.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  they  are  not.  What  I  do 
wonder  is  how  many  less  than  the  "vast  ma- 
jority" do  we  need  before  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity should  properly  concern  us. 

It  doesn't  suffice  to  simply  discharge  em- 
ployees or  suspend  contractors  after  there 
has  been  proof  of  bad  practices.  That  is  too 
easy  a  solution  and  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  problems  which  have  brought  these  mat- 
ters to  pass.  It  only  treats  the  symptom  and 
Ignores  the  Illness. 

We  need  to  go  behind  these  happenings 
and  discover  their  underlying  causes — why 
did  they  happen? 

If  projects  are  not  being  built  to  specifica- 
tions because  the  specifications  are  not  good, 
let's  Improve  the  specifications;  If  contrac- 
tors are  being  required  to  work  to  unreason- 
able and  costly  limits,  let's  find  out  what  the 
proper  requirements  should  be  and  Incorpor- 
ate them  In  the  specifications;  If  there  Is  not 
a  sufficiency  of  able,  competent  people  to 
provide  the  engineering  services  and  testing 
required  by  both  the-  contractor  and  the 
State,  then  let's  train  them  and  assign  them 
in  sufficient  numbers  so  they  will  be  able  to 
do  their  work. 

These  are  some  of  the  real  problems  that 
concern  the  subcommittee.  They  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  highway  construction. 

We  must  admit  they  exist  and  address  our- 
selves to  their  solution. 

We  must  allow  for  wholesome,  healthy 
evaluation  of  what  Is  done,  particularly  when 
It  Is  off'ered  In  an  honest  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  cooperation. 

We  cannot  be  so  sensitive  that  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  harmony  Is  silent  acqulesence 
of  the  status  quo. 

The  hearings  we  begin  today  will  be  about 
practices  In  Louisiana.  The  testimony  will 
readily  be  seen  to  be  of  great  Interest  to  that 
State.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  concern 
elsewhere. 

The  extent  to  which  these  disclosures  are 
applicable  anywhere  else  Is  moot;  without 
there  having  been  an  Inquiry  of  the  same 
type  as  conducted  In  Louisiana. 

We  should  realize  that  the  problem  areas 
defined  at  our  hearings  in  the  past  have  gen- 
erally existed  without  the  responsible  officials 
being  aware  of  them.  The  deficiencies  had 
occurred  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  controls 
and  checks  which  were  thought  to  be  ade- 
quate. It  would  Just  seem  to  make  good 
sense  for  officials  In  other  States  to  take  heed 
of  the  hearings  and  to  critically  assess  their 
own  departments  to  discover  to  what  degree 
they  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  same 
things. 

The  transcripts  of  these  hearings  and  the 
reports  of  the  subcommittee  have  been  used 
as  a  working  tool  by  a  number  of  highway 
officials  with  significant  and  gratifying  re- 
sults. Situations  which  might  have  bred 
mischief  or  waste  were  corrected.  This  is  all 
to  the  credit  of  those  who  have  done  so. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  pride  In  having  seen  a 
nximber   of   these   Improvements   instituted 


and  to  know  that  our  committee  has  con- 
tributed to  their  accomplishment. 

I  also  know  that  considerable  eSort  is 
constantly  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  AASHO,  the  States  Individually 
and  other  fine  organizations.  Independently 
of  any  suggestion  made  by  this  committee, 
to  better  the  administrative  and  technical 
aspects  of  roadbulldlng. 

This  Is  most  gratifying,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence It  will  continue. 

All  of  us,  each  In  our  own  way,  need  to 
operate  and  cooperate  on  the  premise  that 
Improvements  can  and  will  be  made. 


Statement  by  Congressman  James  C.  Cleve- 
land AT  the  Opening  of  Public  Hearings 
OF  the  Blatnik  Committee  on  Highway 
Construction  Pp.actices  in  Louisiana 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
for  his  fine  opening  statement,  and  to  express 
my  general  agreement  with  what  he  has  said. 
The   Federal    aid    highway    program   has 
been  tremendou?ily  successful.    We  have  the 
finest   network    of   highways   in   the  world. 
Continuation    of   the    program — particularly 
the  prompt  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem— Is   of   urgent   importance   to   the  Na- 
tion.   This  subcommittee  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  that  end. 

The  Federal  aid  highway  program  Is  a 
massive  undertaking — apportionments  of 
Federal  funds  amounting  to  some  $3.8  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966  alone.  In  a  program 
of  this  size,  it  would  be  surprising  indeed 
If  there  were  no  Instances  of  fraud,  mis- 
management, and  Improper  practices.  We 
must  never  relax  our  efforts  to  learn  about 
such  Instances  and  to  eliminate  them  to 
the  greatest  degree  possible. 

One  of  the  mo.st  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program  Is  that  al- 
though the  Federal  participation  is  massive, 
the  State  highway  departments  have  been 
left  reasonably  free  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems themselves.  At  a  time  when  Federal 
aid  Is  all  too  often  confused  with  full  Federal 
control  that  stlfies  Initiative,  I  think  it  fair 
to  suggest  that  a  good  deal  of  the  success 
of  the  program  has  been  due  to  a  full  utili- 
zation of  the  skills  and  energies  of  State 
highway  departments.  Federal  supervision  is 
necessary,  of  course,  because  we  are  spend- 
ing Federal  money — but  not  to  the  extent 
that  It  deadens  or  distracts,  and,  in  this 
program.  It  has  not. 

The  majority  of  highway  officials  and  em- 
ployees are  honest  and  capable  persons  who 
would  not  knowingly  tolerate  fraud,  mis- 
management or  Improper  practices  for  one 
moment.  But  the  workload  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  accelerated  highway  program 
makes  It  almost  Impossible  for  them  to  check 
personally  on  every  detail  and  every  activity 
of  every  employee.  The  burden  of  perform- 
ing their  own  duties  leaves  little  time  for 
scrutinizing  the  performance  of  others.  In 
the  time-honored  phrase,  It  becomes  difficult 
to  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 

Under  the  circumstances,  an  objective  and 
realistic  review  of  the  program,  such  as  that 
conducted  by  this  subcommittee,  becomes  a 
necessity.  The  Investigations  of  this  sub- 
committee do  not  relieve  highway  officials  of 
the  responsibility  of  closely  scrutinizing  their 
own  operations.  But  they  do  furnish  In- 
formation and  provide  guidelines  and  direc- 
tion for  Inquiries  by  the  highway  official*. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  some  high- 
way officials  consider  excessive  Federal  regu- 
lation as  a  time-consuming  and  sometime 
unnecessary  obstacle.  For  this  reason,  I  was 
encouraged  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M.  L. 
Shadburn,  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials,  that  he 
did  not  feel  that  excessive  Federal  regulation 
was  Impeding  the  progress  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  program.  I  am  also  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  some  State  highway  officials  feel 
that  our  committee,  Insofar  as  It  has  un- 
covered   abuses    by    highway    officials,   ha« 
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tended  to  destroy  public  confidence  In  State 
highway  organizations.  For  this  reason,  I 
was  encouraged  also  by  the  testimony  given 
this  committee  In  the  Arizona  hearings  when 
the  head  of  the  Arizona  Highway  Department 
Informed  me  that  he  felt  these  hearings  were 
tremendously  helpful  to  him  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  It  Is  my  hope  that  our 
bearings  will  continue  to  be  constructive  and 

helpful. 

I  do  not  consider  the  past  roadbulldlng 
practices  In  Louisiana  to  be  typical  of  those 
followed  in  other  States.  Nevertheless,  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  and  the  reports  of 
the  subcommittee  can  be  and  have  been  of 
great  value  to  all  highway  officials  by  alert- 
ing them  to  possible  problem  areas.  The 
State  highway  departments  have  done  a  good 
Job.  I  think  that  this  subcommittee  can 
help  them  do  an  even  better  Job. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  to 
be  given  during  these  hearings — not  because 
a  pleasant  picture  will  be  painted,  but  be- 
cause it  will  show  us  and  the  highway  offi- 
cials where  improvements  are  needed  and 
how  they  can  be  best  made. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
HUGH  L.  CAREY  BEFORE  THE 
FRIENDLY  SONS  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  course  of  the  past  25  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  that  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune, and  sometimes  good  fortune  at 
that,  to  attend  a  great  many  St.  Patrick's 
Day  affairs.  I  have  heard  innumerable 
speakers — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
extoU  the  virtues  of  the  day  and  the 
saint.  Never,  however,  have  I  listen'Sd 
to  a  finer  speech  or  one  more  forcefully 
delivered  than  that  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Hugh  Carey. 
on  last  St.  Patrick's  evening. 

The  people  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  its 
surrounding  plantations  were  privileged 
to  host  the  appearance  of  Congressman 
C.\REY  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  on  March  17. 
In  turn  the  Congressman  responded  to 
the  toast — "The  Day  We  Celebrate"— in 
just  the  right  mood,  interweaving  deli- 
cate humor  with  the  more  important 
message  he  carried  to  the  members 
present. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  Hugh  Carey, 
this  was  no  more  than  expected.  Just 
this  past  week  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  at  firsthand  his  great  ability  in 
the  historic  passage  of  the  general  aid  to 
education  bill.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
he  has  unusual  competence  and  where 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  particular  un- 
derstanding and  leadership.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  Congressman 
Carey's  work  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  debate  on  the  bill  pointed  up  this 
competence  and  had  much  to  do  with 
the  successful  passage  of  the  bill.  It 
must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to 
know  that  he  was  instrumental  in  bring- 


ing the  benefits  of  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  intervening 
since  St.  Patrick's  Day  I  have  heard 
many  favorable  comments  on  Mr. 
Carey's  talk.  In  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  of  Interest  to  some  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  under  imani- 
mous  consent,  I  include  the  speech  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Day  We  Celebeate 
(Address  by  Representative  Hugh  L.  Carey 

before  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

Providence,  R.I.,  Mar.  17,  1965) 

Greetings,  Friendly  Sons  of  the  North 
Bronx.  South  Black  Valley,  and  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

There  are  three  great  Islands  In  all  the 
world — Ireland,  Long  Island,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land— and  if  Senator  Pell  has  his  way  they 
will  all  be  linked  together  when  we  finish 
the  Giant's  Causeway. 

The  true  names  of  these  Islands,  I  am  told, 
are  Innlsfall,  Innlsfada,  and  Innls-Fogarty. 

Now  there  Is  great  strength  In  this  man, 
Fogarty.  Hence  I  did  not  fear  to  travel 
north  with  him  this  day  through  the  Con- 
necticut pale  and  such  hazardous  places  as 
New  Britain,  New  London,  and  across  the 
River  Thames.  But  we  never  met  William 
of  Orange  along  the  way — although  I  hear  he 
now  has  black  stripes  on  him  and  calls  him- 
self Bradley  of  Princeton.  Oh  what  he  did 
to  Providence.  But  wait  imtll  next  year 
when  Reardon  of  New  York  comes  north 
again  as  a  Providence  Junior  to  play  the 
game  of  ba^etball. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  come  nwth  this  year. 
Htjbert  Humphrey  is  coming  north  to  the 
Hotel  Astor  tonight  to  tell  the  Friendly  Sons 
of  New  York  how  they  owe  their  fair  com- 
plexions to  the  Norwegians. 

Sean  Lemass  Is  going  north  to  Ulster  to 
chat  with  O'Neill  and  I  hope  they  search 
him  for  brick  or  they'll  start  one  the  U.N. 
will  never  settle. 

And  the  Governor  of  Alabama  went  north 
to  Washington.  That  fellow  reminds  me  of 
the  loudmouth  who  went  into  Moriarity's 
on  the  "Day  We  Celebrate"  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs:  "I  can  lick  any  man 
from  County  Cork,"  and  no  one  bothered 
him. 

Then  he  said:  "I  can  lick  any  man  in  the 
.United  States,"  and  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion. 

Then  he  raved:  "I  can  lick  any  man  In 
the  world." 

With  that  a  quiet  man  rose  and  hit  him  a 
wallop,  and  down  he  went  In  the  sawdust. 
He  got  up  and  said:  "I  guess  I  just  took  in 
too  much  territory." 

May  It  ever  be.  As  long  as  Friendly  Sons 
gather  for  "That  friendly  bowle,  the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  fiow  of  soul"  that  we  will 
never  forget  what  kind  of  man  we  honor. 

We  honor  a  slave  saint — a  man  who  broke 
his  chains  and  ours,  a  migrant  laborer  who 
threw  off  his  yoke — yes,  a  man  who  demon- 
strated against  the  Druids'  tyranny.  He  did 
It  with  the  new  fire  of  truth  and  love  and 
freedom. 

For  the  Friendly  Sons  in  the  United  States 
there  cannot  be  two  kinds  of  freedom — one 
of  the  North  and  one  of  the  South — only 
that  freedom  which  Is  part  of  the  dignity 
of  the  human  person  as  an  Individual  and 
creature  of  God. 

Let  us  be  reverent  tonight  for  there  are 
saints  among  us,  and  the  more  Irish  we 
feel  (or  should  I  say  "take")  the  more  saintly 
we  become. 

Oirr  colleague,  Fernand  St  Germain,  the 
Gaelic  Celt,  is  among  the  blessed.  Not  only 
is  he  married  to  Rachel  O'Neal  but  he  has 
the  good  sense  to  have  only  Irish  children, 
so  that  although  his  hovtsehold  originally 
was    one-half    Irish    and    one-half    French, 


now   it  Is  three  parts  Irish   and  one   part 
French — sort  of  a  Gaelic  martini. 

Why  Is  It  spirits  keep  popping  up  like  corka 
In  an  Irish  speech  on  "The  Day  We  Cele- 
brate"? Perhaps  It  Is  the  way  we  celebrate 
that  Is  the  glory  of  our  heritage,  and  history 
In  the  Friendly  Sons.  To^st  away  though  we 
may.  we  can't  raise  a  goblet  In  the  sam6 
league  with  our  ancestors. 

A  brief  description  In  the  New  York  Packet 
and  Advertiser  tells  us  about  the  first  dinner 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  In  Cape's  Tavern  In 
1784:  "The  day — mind  you — the  day  and 
evening  was  spent  In  festivity  and  mirth  and 
a  number  of  suitable  wine  toasts  were  dnink 
upon  this  joyful  occasion." 

It  says  a  number  of  toasts  were  drunk,  but 
nothing  about  the  Friendly  Sons.  On  that 
you  can  paint  your  own  picture  because  It 
Is  legend  that  35  halls  were  felt  to  be  a  good 
number  and  they  were  aU  bottoms  up. 

For  that  matter,  what  Is  wrong  with  a 
little  shake  for  St.  Vitus  on  the  morning 
after,  providing  you've  done  enough  for  St. 
Patrick  the  night  before? 

So  It  was  with  Aloyslus  McHale.  the  bar- 
ber In  Grand  Central  Station  one  morning 
on  the  18th  of  March,  when  he  opened  his 
shop.  His  first  customer  was  Reverend 
Donahue,  who  needed  a  shave — having  been 
up  all  night  tending  to  wUd  Gaels  in  various 
stages  of  rigor  mortis. 

McHale  bore  down  upon  the  good  father 
and  his  hand  was  as  firm  as  a  lemon  me- 
ringue. In  no  time  at  aU  the  good  father's 
face  was  full  of  divots  and  his  blood  was 
running  like  the  Boyne  waters.  He  could 
stand  no  more  and  cried  In  pain:  "Drink 
Is  a  terrible  curse." 

"Ah  yes."  said  McHale.  "It  do  make  the 
skin  tender." 

But  enough  of  Cork— for  I  am  a  son  of 
Galway  on  one  side  and  Tyrone  on  the 
other— something  like  Moses  In  the  bull- 
rushes,  or  a  herring  choker  In  the  bushes  to 
be  more  precise.  And  on  both  sides  my 
family  has  a  great  love  of  the  law  and  re- 
spect for  authority  as  all  we  Irish  have  as 
descendents  of  kings— their  being  no  other 
kind  of  Irish. 

Therefore,  it  Is  hard  to  understand  how 
my  uncle  Amethyst  O'Malley  ran  afoul  of 
the  law. 

Amethyst  was  an  architectural  assistant — 
a  hod  carrier- who  gave  his  boss  a  great  deal 
for  the  little  he  got.  He  had  great  forbear- 
ance and  respect  for  his  foreman  who  was 
from  Ulster.  He  had  forbearance  when  the 
foreman  called  him  lazy  and  he  had  h\imll- 
Ity  when  he  called  him  a  loafer  and  he  had 
a  brick  In  his  hand  when  the  foreman  called 
him  a  latecomer  because  that  hurt  him  In 
the  envelope  and  he  hit  him  once  for  each 
injustice.  ffl 

In  the  morning  there  was  humble  O'Malley 
respectful  as  ever  up  before  a  magistrate  who 
you  might  guess  was  an  A.P.A.  Not  only  did 
he  refuse  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  O'Malley's 
provocation  but  without  batting  an  eyelash 
he  fined  him  30  days'  pay. 

O'Malley  was  speechless  for  fully  2  seconds. 
Then  he  said:  "Your  Honor,  could  I  have  a 
receipt  for  the  fine  assessed  here  today." 
The  Judge  said:  "A  receipt — why  of  course 
not.  I  never  head  of  such  a  thing;  why 
would  you  want  a  receipt." 

O'Malley  said,  "WeU,  judge,  you  asked  for 
it,  and  I'U  tell  you.  It  is  my  firm  religious 
conviction  that  when  I  die  I  shall  first  ap- 
pear before  St.  Peter  and  there  In  the  great 
book  of  life  he  will  have  a  full  record  of  all 
the  good  and  evil  I  have  done  here  below. 
But  Just  before  he  swings  wide  the  pearly 
gates  to  usher  me  In,  he  will  ask  me  to  state 
for  the  record  the  good  and  evil  done  to  me 
by  others.  And  when  I  tell  him  of  the  mis- 
chief that  befell  me  here  today  maybe  he 
wUl  think  I  am  after  making  a  mistake.  Ac- 
cusing someone  unjustly.  And  like  as  not 
he  wUl  say  to  me:  "Come  now,  O'Malley. 
what  proof  have  you  of  this.     And.  judge, 
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what  proof  have  I  because,  mind  you,  there'll 
be  no  time  then  to  go  searching  all  through 
hell  to  find  you  and  get  a  receipt." 

All  of  which  proves  that  the  Irish  have 
no  faults,  merely  an  excess  of  virtues. 

There  being  too  little  time  as  we  near  the 
end  of  "The  Day  We  Celebrate"  for  recount- 
ing all  these  virtues,  let  us  talk  only  of  Irish 
minds  and  Irish  mothers — of  hedgerow 
scholars  and  Kathleen  nl  Houlihan  and  dark 
Rosaleen. 

The  fire  which  Patrick  Ignited  and  Brigio 
tended  at  the  Hills  of  Slane  has  blazed 
through  the  ages  against  all  shades  of  error 
and  shadows  of  doubt. 

Wasn't  It  Peter  of  Ireland  who  taught  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  of  whom  Pope  Leo  XIII 
said.  "Reason  borne  on  the  wings  of  Thomas 
can  scarcely  rise  higher." 

When  Irish  scholars  saw  Thomas  shred 
superstition  and  heresy  in  his  disquisitions 
that  faith  Is  the  continuation  of  reason  and 
that  philosophy  and  revelation  therefore  har- 
monize, they  digested  it  like  bacon  and  kale. 
They  studied  and  spread  this  great  body  of 
thelstlc  reason  to  the  borders  of  earth  and 
they  taught  It  In  the  hedgerows  like  smug- 
glers during  the  days  of  banishment.  For 
when  Sarsfield  was  thrown  back  at  Limerick 
where  Irish  women  fought  In  the  breach,  the 
faith  of  St.  Patrick  was  exiled  In  Ireland. 

In  1698  after  the  siege,  an  act  was  passed 
designed  to  brutalize  the  Irish  Catholic  peo- 
ple by  Ignorance.  They  made  a  law  that  no 
Catholic  was  to  teach,  no  Catholic  was  to 
send  his  son  to  a  Catholic  school  or  to  a 
Catholic  teacher.  No  Catholic  child  was  to 
be  sent  out  of  Ireland  to  receive  a  Catholic 
education  elsewhere.  And  If  any  parent  or 
guardian  was  foiind  sending  money,  cloth- 
ing, or  anything  else  to  a  Catholic  child,  in 
a  Catholic  school,  there  was  forfeiture.  Im- 
prisonment, or  a  fine,  and  for  a  second  of- 
fense he  was  treated  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death  for  do- 
ing It. 

But  the  fire  of  Slane  would  not  be  dimmed 
and  the  scholars  in  rags  came  back  from 
Salamanca  and  Paris  without  book  or  parch- 
ment In  bog  and  hedgerow.  Because  of  their 
teaching,  200  years  later  stable  boys  and 
shepherds  In  the  wilds  of  Kerry  were  quoting 
Ovid  by  heart.  Small  wonder  that  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  Weekly  now  reports  that  Illiter- 
ates who  have  never  read  or  written  through- 
out most  lands  have  a  vocabulary  of  500 
words  while  the  illiterates  of  Ireland  today 
can  use  5.000  words.  I  might  say  I  knew  an 
Irish  washerwoman  who  couldn't  read  or 
write  and  she  could  gesticulate  5,000  words 
with  a  mouth  full  of  clothespins. 

Such  is  the  Irish  love  of  learning  and 
praise  Kathleen  nl  Houlihan  that  love  lives 
today  in  Catholic  education. 

Yes,  there  have  been  those  abroad  in  this 
land  who  have  called  our  parochial  hedge- 
rows divisive,  unmodern,  undemocratic,  and 
unneeded.  Thank  God  for  the  good  of  Amer- 
ica these  schools  where  children  learn  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  without  restric- 
tion are  not  only  strong  but  are  growing  and 
gaining. 

Let  Kathleen  nl  Houlihan  take  heart  for 
today  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick  there  was 
presented  to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Congress  the  President's  bill  to  aid  all  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation,  in  any  school,  public  or 
nonpublic.  Kathleen  would  not  choose 
among  her  children — preferring  one  against 
the  other — and  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1961  recognizes  the 
existence  of  the  private  school  and  the  right 
of  these  children  to  participate  with  all 
other  children  In  Its  benefits. 

I  pay  homage  to  Rhode  Island  tonight  for 
the  title  of  that  bill  which  I  have  sponsored 
for  the  loan  of  textbooks  Is  modeled  on  the 
law  of  your  own  State  and  your  lawmakers 
deserve  an  American  accolade  for  preserving 
and  extending  the  tradition  of  Roger  Wil- 


liams against  religious  discrimination  In  this 
Plantation  State. 

The  fire  of  Slane  Is  bright  and  by  Its  light 
academic  freedom  miist  gain  In  this  land. 

What  Is  the  source  and  origin  of  Western 
academic  freedom?  Was  it  not  born  under 
Clement,  the  Irish  scholar  whom  Charle- 
magne named  to  head  the  great  University  of 
Paris. 

This  was  the  first  great  adventure  of  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  of  conscience,  of  reason — all 
toward  the  pursuit  of  absolute  truth. 

How  different  Is  this  order  of  scholarship 
respecting  authority  and  acknowledging  ab- 
solute and  ultimate  knowledge  In  the  divine 
source.  How  different  from  the  campus 
anarchy  which  sees  freedom  only  in  human 
relationships. 

Thinking  of  Irish  motherhood:  Is  Kathleen 
ni  Houlihan  Just  a  mystical,  unreal  spiritual 
name  for  Ireland?  No  more  than  love  of 
music,  love  of  culture,  love  of  grace  are  un- 
real. Kathleen  Is  real  and  now,  not  an 
ancient  spirit  for  I  saw  her  in  the  faces  and 
heard  her  in  the  voices  of  the  Irish  school- 
teachers John  Fogarty  and  your  great  New 
England  delegation  brought  to  oiu-  land  and 
our  Capital  for  a  cultural  exchange  visit  in 
1963.  Their  culture  and  scholarship  and  in- 
tellects were  a  revelation. 

But  most  memorable  of  all  their  voices 
were  those  of  the  angels  as  they  sang 
"Curlshkeen  Lawhn,  O'Donnel  Abou,"  and 
best  of  all  "Mother  Ireland." 

Kathleen  came  to  life  for  us  and  came  to 
life  for  the  gallant,  gracious  young  Irish- 
American  President  for  whom  they  sang  one 
shining  hour  in  the  White  House. 

And  what  of  Dark  Rosaleen — does  she  live 
also?  Yes,  she  lives  In  the  person  of  every 
Irish-American  mother  and  grandmother. 
We  have  our  own  Dark  Rosaleens  living 
among  us  as  they  lived  at  Tara  and  Con- 
naught,  at  Dlngel  Bay  and  Limerick.  We 
need  not  hark  back  for  the  Gaelic  ethos  to 
the  days  of  the  past.  Irish- American 
mothers  live  today  to  scorn  those  who  prattle 
about  family  planning  when  they  really  mean 
planning  to  have  no  family  but  the  one  they 
deem  fashionable. 

Even  our  Secretary  of  Labor  (of  all  people) 
finds  fault  with  families  over  five  In  number. 
Doesn't  he  realize  that  when  Adam  was  a 
family  of  one  he  wasn't  happy  until  he  found 
a  side  Issue?  When  he  and  Eve  were  a  fam- 
ily of  two  they  couldn't  even  agree  on  the 
menu  (and  ate  the  wrong  thing.)  And  when 
they  had  a  "fashionable"  family  of  two 
didn't  one  tinker  brain  the  other? 

It  ill  becomes  this  land  built  by  Immigrant 
grandmothers  who  bore  10  children  so  5 
could  live,  to  talk  about  using  the  State  co 
set  up  a  vertical  national  origin  system,  a 
l>erpendicular  McCarren-Walter  Act  to  keep 
babies  from  coming  down  from  Heaven. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  spirit  of  Dark 
Rosaleen  in  the  fiesh,  look  at  the  brave,  the 
handsome,  the  poised  and  compassionate 
Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Only  last  week  I 
saw  her  on  television  counseling  young 
mothers  that  the  birth  of  one  retarded 
child — as  she  had  borne  one — was  no  reason 
to  fear  having  more  children. 

It  is  Dark  Rosaleen  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
who  had  nine  children  and  taught  them  all 
to  "finish  first."  She  trained  her  sons  and 
daughters  In  Christian  dignity  and  she  cam- 
paigned through  three  generations  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  Her  24  grandchildren  are  a 
guarantee  that  for  generations  to  come.  Ken- 
nedys will  "finish  first." 

She  has  that  rare  quality  of  quiet  covu-age. 
Her  husband  said,  "I  know  that  she  has  been 
sick  because  other  people  have  told  me.  But 
she  never  has." 

Dark  Rosaleen  has  the  faith  that  is  the 
renewal  of  the  fiame  of  Slane  and  with  that 
faith  she  held  herself  firm  and  brought  com- 
fort to  others  when  she  gave  us  first  her  son, 
Joseph,  and  then  her  son,  John.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  demonstrated  once  and  for 


all  that  not  only  is  an  Irish-American  Catho- 
lic good  enough  to  be  President,  he  estab- 
lished that  no  man  with  his  time  on  earth 
is  ever  going  to  be  a  better  one. 

Here  Is  the  new  fiame  of  Slane  for  all  to 
see.  It  Is  the  fire  of  Arlington  burning  across 
all  the  lands  of  freedom — leaping  from 
mountain  to  mountain — across  the  seas  of 
hate  and  the  valleys  of  ignorance.  The  flame 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  son  of  Dark 
Rosaleen  and  husband  of  a  Gaelic  Queen,  is 
the  answer  to  those  who  would  quench  the 
ancient  and  new  fires  of  Ireland.  He  gave 
us,  with  his  special  grace,  the  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  not  only  of  a  new  day  but 
a  day  to  celebrate  forever — whenever  Irish 
men  and  free  men  gather. 

He  saw  this  land  as  did  George  Berkeley, 
an  Anglican  clergyman  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  Irishmen  to  come  to  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  George  Berkeley,  of  Kerry,  who  Uved 
In  Newport  from  1729  to  1731,  whose  child, 
Lucia,  Is  burled  In  Trinity  Churchyard,  who 
gave  us  these  lines  which  truly  portray  the 
role  of  the  Immigrant  Irish  In  the  New 
World: 

"There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  Inspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

"Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  In  her  decay, 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  Heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day, 
Time's  noblest  offspring  Is  the  last." 

Friendly  Sons  of  Providence,  time's  noblest 
offspring,  by  the  Trinity  above  and  the  sham- 
rock below,  by  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and 
the  love  of  our  mothers,  let  us  thank  God 
for  St.  Patrick  and  the  Great  Gaels  of  Ire- 
land on  this  "The  Day  We  Celebrate." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXVIII 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  on  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis,"  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 17,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  article  concerns  the  almost  tragic 
consequences  in  the  Whitmore  case. 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  CrrY  in  Crisis:  "Horrqk"  of  Wnrr- 

MORE  Case  Spurs  Three  State  Law  Chances 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Albany. — The  Whitmore  case  came  to  the 
legislature  yesterday. 

Assemblyman  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Brooklyn 
Democrat  and  law  partner  of  Stanley  J. 
Relben,  defense  lawyer  for  George  Whitmore 
Jr.,  took  the  assembly  fioor  to  plead  for  "Im- 
mediate action"  on  three  bills  which  wouHl: 

Abolish  capital  punishment. 

Do  away  with  "blue  ribbon  Juries." 

Require  a  defense  laviryer  to  be  present 
when  a  confession  Is  taken. 

The  bills,  Introduced  yesterday,  stemmed 
from  what  Mr.  Podell  called  the  "shock  and 
horror"  of  the  Whitmore  case. 

Whitmore,  described  by  the  assemblyman 
as  "a  feebleminded,   pennUess  Negro,"  was 
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recently  cleared  in  the  slaying  of  Janice  Wylle 
and  Emily  Hoffert,  Manhattan  career  girls, 
after  his  confession  was  discredited. 

He  previously  was  convicted  of  attempted 
rape  and  felonious  assault  on  a  Brookl3m 
practical  nurse,  and  is  slated  to  stand  trial 
In  April  In  the  slaying  of  a  Brooklyn  char- 
woman. 

Mr.  Podell  said  the  case  had  "aroused  na- 
tional concern  as  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,"  and  told  the  assembly:  "I 
dont  have  to  highlight  to  you  •  •  •  the  ter- 
rible effect  Whitmore's  execution  would  have 
bad  If  the  falsity  of  his  confession  and  the 
tactics  used  In  securing  It  had  come  out 
after  the  switch  had  been  pulled,  Instead  of 
before." 

As  for  the  confession,  Mr.  Podell  said,  "A 
61-page  completely  detailed  confession  was 
manufactured  and  force-fed  to  this  accused. 
On  the  basis  of  this  confession,  this  de- 
fendant not  only  could  have  been,  but  prob- 
ably would  have  been,  executed." 

The  assemblyman  contended  that  blue 
ribbon  Juries  should  be  abolished.  Since 
1963,  he  noted.  Jurors  can  impose  life  im- 
prisonment Instead  of  death  in  first-degree 
murder  cases.  He  said  the  need  for  a  blue 
ribbon  Jury  had  been  eliminated  In  capital 
cases  since  the  crime  is  no  longer  necessarily 
punishable  by  death. 

Mr.  Reiben  who  sat  in  the  assembly 
chamber  as  Mr.  Podell  spoke,  has  sought  to 
block  Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Aaron  E. 
Koota  from  convening  a  blue  ribbon  Jury 
In  the  case  pending  against  Whitmore,  on 
the  ground  that  women,  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Negroes  are  excluded  from  such  special  pan- 
els. A  blue  ribbon  Jury  consists  of  persons 
regarded  as  qualified  to  hear  complicated 
or  technical  cases,  including  some  capital 
cases  and  stock  fraud  charges. 

Mr.  Podell  said  he  had  not  discussed  the 
prospects  for  passage  of  his  bill  package  with 
Assembly  Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travla.  Bills 
to  abolish  capital  punishment  are  perennial 
in  the  leglslatiu-e,  and  have  never  been 
enacted. 

Other  bills  Introduced  yesterday  would: 

Permit  therapeutic  abortions  by  physicians 
In  cases  where  the  was  substantial  risk  that 
the  pregnancy  would  impair  the  mother's 
physical  or  mental  health,  where  a  child 
would  be  born  with  grave  defects,  or  where 
pregnancy  resulted  from  forced  rape  or  in- 
cest. The  bill's  sponsors,  Assemblsrman 
Percy  E.  Sutton  and  Senator  Manfred  Ohren- 
steln,  both  Manhattan  Democrats,  said  there 
has  been  no  fundamental  change  in  the 
State's  abortion  law  since  1881. 

Create  a  new  State  agency,  known  as  the 
Identification  and  intelligence  system,  to 
gather  information  on  criminal  offenders, 
and  require  holders  of  pistol  licenses  to  be 
at  least  18  years  old.  The  measures  are  part 
of  Governor  Rockefeller's  antlcrlme  program. 

Permit  news  media  to  publish  the  facts 
about  Juvenile  crimes,  including  the  names 
of  the  youthful  offenders  and  their  families. 
Senator  John  H.  Hughes  and  Assembl3rman 
John  H.  Terry,  both  Syracuse  Republicans, 
said  the  publicity  might  be  useful  in  curb- 
ing Juvenile  crime. 


NEW    YORK    CITY    IN    CRISIS- 
PART  XXIX 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  two  articles  from  the  series 


on  New  York  City  in  crisis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime 
of  February  18,  1965. 

The  first  deals  v;ith  the  tragic  crime 
situation  in  New  York  City  and  the  sec- 
ond deals  with  the  crisis  developing  in 
New  York  City's  wholesale  food  busi- 
ness. 

The  articles  follow : 

"Prisoner  in  the  City" — Terror  Invades 
Home 
"When  you  never  know  when,  or  where, 
you'll  be  attacked,  by  day  or  by  night,  and 
then  when  it  happens  In  your  own  home,  then 
you've  become  a  prisoner  in  the  city.  And 
then  it's  time  to  leave." 

(By  Marshall  Peck) 

Lee  Stanley,  at  68,  Is  a  sturdily  built  man, 
trim  after  a  40-year  career  as  a  salvage  ex- 
pert and  service  at  sea  in  two  world  wars.  He 
and  his  wife,  Minerva,  65,  live  In  a  tastefully 
furnished  third-fioor  apartment  at  285  East 
35th  Street,  In  a  doorman-served  building  in 
Brooklyn's  Flatbush  section. 

After  he  retired  in  1961,  Mr.  Stanley  finally 
took  a  Job  in  a  brokerage  house  to  avoid  op- 
pressive Idleness.  It  has  been  his  cxxstom  to 
rise  every  morning  at  6:30,  prepare  himself  a 
light  breakfast  while  his  wife  slept  on,  and 
then  leave  for  Broad  Street  with  nautical-like 
precision,  at  20  minutes  to  8. 

Yesterday  morning,  he  had  put  on  his  coat, 
hat  and  scarf,  and  was  ready  to  go.  He  went 
into  the  bedroom,  bent  over,  kissed  his  wife — 
"see  you  later,"  he  said  softly. 

At  Just  about  his  usual  hour,  he  opened  his 
apartment  door  without  a  worry  in  the  world. 
Seconds  later,  he  was  battered  and  bleeding, 
his  head  broken  open  by  the  butt  of  a  g\xn, 
his  wife  had  been  slapped  into  submission 
and  gagged,  and  his  home — traditionally 
man's  castle  and  sanctuary — was  being  rifled 
by  two  thieves. 

This  was  a  viciously  flagrant  case  of  crimi- 
nal activity  at  work  in  New  York  City,  but 
there  are  many,  many  cases,  some  far  worse, 
that  challenge  the  guardianship  of  law  and 
order. 

The  Stanleys  were  not  the  only  people  who 
faced  armed  thugs  in  Brooklyn  yesterday — 
other  men  and  women  were  similarly,  if  not 
so  harshly  plundered  on  the  streets.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  extraordinary  day;  the  weather 
was  milder,  and  some  say  that  brings  on  the 
drifters — but  in  a  few  brief  hours,  as  the  city 
went  ahead,  there  were  also  nine  holdups 
across  the  borough. 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  events,  a  spate  of 
holdups  and  robberies  might  be  noted  down 
as  unusual,  and  hopefully  not  an  everyday 
occixrance,  but  In  recent  days  there  have  been 
Indications — official  announcement  that  the 
crime  rate  Is  soaring  and  the  mayor's  search 
for  1,100  more  police — that  the  crime  on  the 
streets  situation  Is  worsening. 

Even  with  Borough  President  Abe  Stark 
away  on  vacation,  official  Brooklyn  protested 
at  the  rampant  breakout  of  crime  yesterday. 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Stark  issued  this 
statement : 

"The  moimtlng  number  of  holdups,  mug- 
gings, and  purse  snatching  in  the  street,  or 
the  subways,  and  even  in  private  homes,  is 
a  matter  of  growing  concern  to  the  Brooklyn 
community.  The  community  must  step  up 
Its  protection  so  that  it  is  prepared  for  any 
emergency." 

Yesterday's  crime  wave  in  Brooklyn  start- 
ed about  1:45  a.m.,  Just  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore taxi  driver  Michael  Frankenstein  was 
due  to  close  out  his  shift.  On  East  32d 
Street,  near  Avenue  M,  two  passengers  drew 
a  gun  and  took  his  cash  receipts  of  $40. 

Gas  station  attendant  David  Boorapackl 
was  robbed  of  $72  by  a  lone  bandit  at  2955 
Cropsey  Avenue  at  5 :  10.  At  5 :25,  Leroy  Ford, 
minding  a  gas  station  at  2001  Cropsey  Ave- 
nue, was  held  up  and  forced  to  give  up  WO. 


At  5:30,  Milton  Strum,  garage  attendant 
at  1873  Coleman  Street,  was  held  up  by  two 
men,  who  took  $91.  About  the  same  time. 
Bert  Klein,  in  a  candy  store  at  1006  Fourth 
Avenue,  was  held  up  by  two  men,  who 
grabbed  $5  and  as  much  merchandise  as  they 
could  carry. 

At  5:55,  a  woman,  Rae  Golden.  60,  was 
alone  in  her  candy  store  at  597  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, when  a  man  held  out  a  gun  and  took 
$80  from  her.  At  6:10,  attendant  Zeb  Porter 
was  forced  to  give  up  $9  to  two  armed  men 
at  a  gas  station  at  995  McDonald  Avenue. 

Some  of  the  crimes  appeared  the  work  of 
the  same  team,  and  poUce  fanned  out  in 
search  of  suspects.  Most  of  them  were  small 
crimes,  most  of  those  affected  were  small  peo- 
ple. But  it  hurt  them  Just  as  much  as  it 
hurts  the  biggest  bank  or  the  richest  of  us 
all. 

It  hurts  in  many  ways — perhaps  most  of 
all,  it  hurts  others  to  know  that  these  things 
have  happened,  that  innocents  have  been 
accosted  and  faced  possible  death  at  the 
point  of  a  gun. 

Lee  Stanley,  who  was  marine  salvage  su- 
perintendent with  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott, 
sat  in  his  pleasant  living  room  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, a  stunned  man.  His  shirt  was  caked 
with  dried  blood.  His  head  was  bandaged. 
He  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  change.  His  wife, 
who  suffers  from  severe  migraine  attacks,  had 
needed  four  sedation  administrations  to  final- 
ly bring  her  rest  In  late  afternoon. 

There  was  the  blood  on  the  carpet  where 
he  had  been  flung.  The  tie  that  had  been 
xised  to  bind  his  feet  and  the  scarf  that  had 
bound  his  hands  were  nearby.  The  inter- 
lopers had  flung  papers  about,  ransacked 
every  nook  and  cranny.  They  had  taken  dia- 
mond rings,  a  mink  stole,  suits,  and  cash 
amounting  to  more  than  $5,000  in  value. 


Makkets  snafu — A  Thihd  Stttot? 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

It  was  In  1960  that  Mayor  Wagner  first  re- 
quested a  study  of  the  future  development 
of  the  city's  wholesale  food  markets. 

One  study — paid  for  and  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — was  com- 
pleted in  1962  and  offered  three  different  ap- 
proaches for  future  development. 

According  to  the  Federal  study,  the  city 
could  redevelop  Its  currently  declining  areas 
In  lower  Manhattan,  the  city  could  do  noth- 
ing and  the  markets  could  relocate  in  New 
Jersey,  or  the  city  could  consolidate  all  its 
wholesale  markets  in  Hunts  Point,  an  area  In 
the  Bronx  where  the  city  had  already  begun 
building  a  new  wholesale  produce  center. 

The  Federal  report  favored  the  Hunts  Point 
site. 

The  second  study — paid  for  with  $95,000  In 
city  funds  and  conducted  by  Madigan-Hy- 
land.  Inc.,  a  New  York  engineering-architec- 
tural firm — was  completed  in  April  of  1964. 

This  study — concentrating  on  the  future 
of  the  city's  two  meat  markets,  the  large  160- 
dealer  Gansevoort  market  In  lower  Manhat- 
tan, the  smaller  in  the  Brook  Avenue  section 
of  the  Bronx — also  concluded  that  biiildlng 
a  new  market  in  the  Hunts  Point  area  would 
probably  prove  less  costly  and  better  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Gansevoort  market,  which  has  180 
dealers  who  employ  nearly  5,000  workers  and 
account  for  75  percent  of  the  city's  wholesale 
meat  sales,  now  occupies  35  acres  bounded 
generally  by  14th,  Gansevoort,  Hudson,  and 
West  Streets. 

The  city  has  studied  these  two  reports  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  yesterday  seemed  no 
closer  to  solving  its  market  problems,  or  to 
satisfying  the  vast  majority  of  its  meat 
dealers. 

It's  not  the  city  that  disagrees  with  these 
studies  or  the  conclusions.     City  housing  oCa- 
cials  already  have  indicated  lu-ban-renewal 
plans  for  both  the  lower  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  areas  now  occupied  by  the  markets. 
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And  the  mayor's  advisory  committee  on  mar- 
ket development  has  been  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  move  to  Hunts  Point  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

It's  the  meat  dealers  themselves,  those  who 
would  be  most  affected,  who  oppose  the  move. 

Meeting  with  Markets  Commissioner  Albert 
S.  Pacetta  yesterday,  representatives  of  the 
Gansevoort  market  meat  dealers  demanded, 
of  all  things,  not  action  but  another  study. 

Commissioner  Pacetta  said  he  would  sub- 
mit their  request — without  recommenda- 
tion— to  the  mayor's  advisory  committee  on 
market  development  within  the  next  7  or  8 
days.  Commissioner  Pacetta,  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee,  refused  to  say 
whether  he  favored  a  third  study. 

The  Marketmen's  Association  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  which  represents  more  than 
half  of  the  Gansevoort  dealers  who  chart 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  14th  Street- 
Gansevoort  area's  annual  gross  sales  of  $1.5 
billion,  criticized  both  studies. 

Herbert  Berliner,  association  spokesman, 
complained  that  neither  study  made  an  effort 
to  survey  the  possibility  and  costs  of  reno- 
vating the  present  market.  He  contended 
that  some  60  percent  of  the  Lower  Manhat- 
tan market  dealers  had  modern  facilities, 
and  that  the  others  could  be  modernized  for 
some  "$5  million." 

He  said  that  the  Madigan-Hyland  survey 
was  not  as  convinced  about  the  proposed 
move  as  city  officials  have  Indicated.  To  sup- 
port this,  he  cited  two  sections  of  the  report: 

"It  should  also  be  mentioned,"  said  the 
report,  "that  many  14th  Street  merchants 
seem  to  favor  a  project  for  local  improve- 
ments in  the  14th  Street  area.  In  their 
opinion,  the  market  could  be  rehabilitated 
at  relatively  small  expense  and  put  into  con- 
dition that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  trade 
for  many  decades  to  come. 

'Consideration  of  such  an  alternative  (re- 
building the  present  lower  Manhattan  area) 
would  depend  on  the  city's  Judgment  as  to 
the  long-term  development  prospects  of  the 
14th  Street  area  and  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  current  market  stddy." 

The  Madigan-Hyland  survey  also  indicated 
that  76  percent  of  all  merchants  in  the 
Gansevoort  market  expressed  satisfaction 
with  their  present  location  while  68  percent 
of  the  Bronx  dealers  were  satisfied. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Bronx  dealers  said 
yesterday,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
them  now  favored  the  move.  Their  present 
area  was  designated  as  an  urban  renewal 
project  by  the  City  Planning  Commission 
last  October. 

Though  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  an 
open  controversy  with  the  wholesalers  (the 
meeting  was  closed  to  the  press),  Commis- 
sioner Pacetta  said,  "The  city  feels  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  concerned  to  get  the  meat 
dealers  out  of  their  dilapidated  buildings." 

Gansevoort  representatives  warned,  how- 
ever, that  dealers  who  currently  produce 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  area's  sales 
volimie  would  move  to  New  Jersey  before 
moving  to  Hunts  Point. 

If  another  study  were  made,  he  said,  these 
dealers  might  be  "less  disgruntled." 

He  added,  however,  that  some  might  still 
refuse  to  move  to  Hunts  Point  if  a  new  study 
showed  that  renovations  would  prove  too 
costly. 

Those  increases,  he  said,  would  "naturally 
have  to  be  pushed  on  to  the  consumer." 

Commissioner  Pacetta  conceded  that  some 
costs  would  rise  but  said  more  would  de- 
crease. The  dealers  say  the  gains,  if  any. 
would  not  be  realized  for  many  years. 

The  Commissioner  expressed  confidence 
that  the  meat  dealers  would  follow  the  lead 
of  producemen,  who  originally  opposed  an 
earlier  move  to  the  same  Bronx  area.  "We 
certainly  don't  want  to  make  a  move  •  •  • 
if  It's  going  to  be  fatal  to  any  Industry  or 
any  part  of  It,"  he  said. 


He  added  that  he  would  withdraw  the 
proposal  now  before  the  site  selection 
board  to  acquire  the  Hunts  Point  acreage,  if 
the  advisory  committee  calls  for  another 
study. 

If  the  committee  decides  against  the  third 
study,  the  site  selection  board  is  expected 
to  act  on  the  land  acquisition  at  its  March 
15  meeting. 

VIOLA  GREGG  LIUZZO— IN 
MEMORIAM 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to 
know  how  the  leadership  of  Detroit  felt 
about  the  death  of  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo,  I 
would  like  to  spread  upon  the  Record  the 
editorials  of  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press : 
[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mar.  27,  1965] 

As   We   See   It — What   Answer   To    Give   a 
Woman's  Martyrdom? 

It  was  Victory  Day  for  the  Alabama  march- 
ers. Freedom  songs  overpowered  the  off- 
and-on  rain.  The  words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Ralph  Bunche  drowned  out  the 
objections  of  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

To  25,000  flag-waving  Americans,  in  the 
most  massive  demonstration  in  the  history 
of  the  Deep  South,  it  was  a  pulse-stopping 
moment. 

And  then  Mrs.  Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo  was 
murdered. 

Alabama  was  finding  a  cause  for  pride,  too. 
Sure,  some  youngsters  shouted  "Jigaboo 
Day,"  but  no  heads  were  bashed.  Wallace 
was  bragging  to  the  Nation,  saying  the  ab- 
sence of  any  incidents  was  a  credit  to  Ala- 
bama. 

And  it  was.  Integrationists  had  walked, 
unharmed,  across  the  heart  of  the  Black 
Belt. 

And  then  Mrs.  Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo  was 
murdered. 

The  time  had  come  to  secure  the  rights 
for  which  the  demonstrators  had  marched. 
The  change  was  from  protest  to  progress. 
An  aid  of  Dr.  King's  said  major  demonstra- 
tions in  Alabama  were  to  end  a  while. 

Human  rights  groups  were  to  take  up  the 
hard  work  of  securing  education,  jobs,  and 
voting  rights  in  local  Alabama  communities. 
Congress  was  working  on  President  Johnson's 
voting  bill. 

And  then  Mrs.  Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo  was  mur- 
dered. 

The  flag  waving,  the  pride  of  Alabama  and 
the  movement  ahead  have  all  been  over- 
shadowed by  a  woman's  death.  She  was  one 
of  us.  She  was  a  Detroit  woman.  Her  hus- 
band and  five  children  are  our  neighbors. 

How  do  we  react? 

Are  we  angry?  This  Is  easy.  The  murder- 
ers who  drove  alongside  Mrs.  Liuzzo's  car 
and  shot  a  bullet  into  her  back  are  easy  to 
hate.  But  the  returning  of  hate  for  hate 
will  only  lead  to  future  and  more  bitter 
violence. 

Do  we  give  in  to  northern  pride?  This, 
too,  is  easy.  The  proud  slogans  of  the  South, 
the  futile  Confederate  flag  floating  atop  the 
Selma  Courthouse,  have  a  hollow  ring  when 
that  flag  is  drenched  in  the  blood  of  an  In- 
nocent woman. 

Are  we  philosophical?  Do  we  recognize 
that  when  the  traditions  of  a  section  of  the 
country  are  challenged,  no  matter  how  wrong 
those  traditions,  It  will  fight  back?    And  that 


in  Its  struggle,  unbalanced  fanatics  will  be 
driven  to  extreme  acts  of  brutality? 

Are  we  historical?  Do  we  see  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Liuzzo  as  the  latest  in  a  list  of  mar- 
tjTs  which  contained  thousands  of  names 
before  we  became  aware  of  Medgar  Evera, 
Jlmmie  Lee  Jackson,  the  Reverend  Jamee  a' 
Reeb? 

Or  are  we  prayerful?  Do  we  ask  that  Mrs. 
Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo  might  have  died  for 
something?  Do  we  ask  that  from  this  incred- 
ible act  we  might  all  see  the  destructive  dan- 
ger of  hatred,  be  It  In  the  North  or  the  South? 

These  are  questions  each  must  answer  for 
himself. 


[From  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  27,  1965] 
Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo,  1925-65 — In  Memoriam 
William  L.  Moore. 
Addle  Mae  Collins. 
Denise  McNair. 
Carol  Robertson. 
Cynthia  Wesley. 
The  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb. 

Now  add  t^  the  Book  of  the  Dead  the 
name  of  Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo,  39,  of  Detroit, 
mother  of  five,  shot  to  death  on  U.S.  High- 
way 80  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  while  driv- 
ing along  that  highway  In  a  lawful  manner 
for  a  lawful  purpose. 

Moore  was  walking  along  an  Alabama 
highway,  lawfully,  when  he  was  shot  to 
death.  The  Misses  Collins,  McNair,  Robert- 
son, and  Wesley  were  in  Sunday  School,  law- 
fully, in  an  Alabama  city  when  they  were 
blown  to  death  by  a  bomb.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Reeb  was  walking  the  sidewalk  of  an 
Alabama  city,  lawfully,  when  he  was  clubbed 
to  death. 

The  roll  covers  only  the  recent  record  of 
shame  in  Alabama.  It  does  not  Include  Med- 
gar Evers,  shot  from  ambush  in  Mississippi, 
or  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Mi- 
chael Schwerner,  abducted  and  murdered  in 
Mississippi,  or  Lemuel  Penn,  waylaid  and 
shot  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Liuzzo's  murder, 
in  Georgia. 

It  does  not  include  any  of  the  unheralded 
deaths  of  Negroes  in  Deep  South  States,  with 
or  without  a  civil  rights  aspect,  at  the  hands 
of  those  with  "superior"  skin,  unworrled 
about  the  law  because  local  law  and  mores 
do  not  concern  themselves  much  with  the 
death  of  "some  nigger." 

Most  of  the  dead  (though  not  the  four 
schoolgirls)  were  "outsiders,"  certainly,  and 
there  are  those  who,  in  hate  or  in  self-delu- 
sion. Insist  that  they  courted  disaster  by 
not  "staying  at  home  and  minding  their  own 
business." 

The  argument  scarcely  deserves  an  answer. 
To  note  that  Mrs.  Liuzzo  courted  death  by 
driving  along  a  U.S.  highway  in  Alabama  In 
a  car  with  Michigan  plates — with  a  Negro 
by  her  side  to  boot — is  to  note  what  Is  wrong 
with  Alabama,  not  with  Mrs.  Liuzzo  or  her 
fellow  martyrs. 

Alabama — notwithstanding  the  Confed- 
erate flag  which  files  over  her  capltol  in 
place  of  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  of 
America — is  a  part  of  this  Nation.  And  these 
people  were  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Injustice  was  their  legitimate  business, 
in  Alabama  or  Detroit  or  anywhere  else  in 
this  country.  If  more  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans had  felt  that  way  in  time — or  even 
now — our  Nation's  racial  agony  might  by 
this  time  have  been  burled. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  sit- 
ting under  his  Confederate  flag,  is  suitably 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Viola  Liuzzo,  as  he 
has  been  after  all  the  outrages  which  have 
gone  before. 

But  he  clings  to  the  comforting  defense 
that  "it  is  still  safer  to  ride  the  highways 
of  this  State  than  the  subways  in  New 
York." 

The  claim  itself  is  open  to  debate.  If 
crime  and  terror  can  be  found  on  occasion 
in  New  York's  subways,  it  can  be  found  aa 
well  in  rural  Alabama,  and  could  be  before 
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"civil  rights"  ever  became  a  household  word. 
How  would  the  balance  tilt  If  assaults  and 
murders  were  of  much  moment  to  Alabama 
law  when  the  victims  are  black? 

There  is  a  more  important  difference  be- 
tween Alabama  and  New  York.  The  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York  does  not  play 
brinkmanship  with  violence,  does  not  by 
word  and  deed  tell  the  lawless  of  his  State 
that  their  lawlessness  Is  really  In  defense 
of  a  noble  way  of  life. 

Policemen  in  New  York  do  not  routinely 
show  by  ruthless  example  that  any  violence 
\B  justified  if  one  dislikes  the  victim.  Juries 
In  New  York  do  not  strain  conscience  and 
credulity  to  exonerate  subway  criminals. 

Arrests  came  swiftly  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Liuzzo,  and  in  their  wake  a  pledge  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  wage  unrelenting  war  on 
skulking  Klansmen  and  their  Ilk.  It  Is 
tragic  that  It  has  taken  so  much  blood  to 
fully  rouse  the  Nation's  conscience.  But 
such,  apparently,  Is  the  way  of  this  world. 
It  takes  shock  to  move  the  comfortable. 

That  Viola  Liuzzo  did  not  die  In  vain  can 
be  but  small  comfort  to  her  grieving  family 
in  the  first  shock  of  their  loss,  as  It  Is  for 
those  who  love  anyone  fallen  In  battle. 

But  they  will  be  able,  on  some  future  day, 
to  remember  her  as  a  fine,  decent  woman, 
and  to  take  pride  In  the  epitaph  composed 
for  her  by  the  President  of  the  United  States : 
"She  served  the  cause  of  Justice." 


FOREIGN  AID  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  third  in  a  series  of  bipartisan 
meetings  on  foreign  aid  sponsored  by 
three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

This  week  the  meeting  will  be  on  for- 
eign aid  and  communism  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  speakers  will  be  William  Bun- 
dy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs;  Rutherford  M.  Poats, 
Assistant  Administrator,  Bureau  for  Far 
East,  AID;  and  Leonard  Unger,  who  un- 
til recently  was  Ambassador  to  Laos,  and 
is  now  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  East  and  Chairman,  Viet- 
nam Coordinating  Committee. 

The  meeting  will  be  at  3  p.m.,  Wednes- 
day, March  31,  in  the  Speaker's  Dining 
Room. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  able  to 
stop  by  for  a  stimulating  discussion. 


INTEROCEANIC    CANALS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  15,  1965,  our  es- 
teemed and  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 


orable Daniel  J.  Flood,  introduced  H.R. 
4871,  a  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission.  This  proposal  re- 
flects the  high  quality  of  statesmanship 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Flood  during  his 
long  career  of  public  service. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  a  prime 
facet  of  oui"  national  and  international 
well-being  for  many  years.  Now  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  we  must  make  plans  re- 
garding the  future  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  canals  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Decisions  must 
be  made  in  the  face  of  very  complex  pol- 
itical and  technical  considerations — deci- 
sions involving  the  national  security  and 
well-being  for  generations  to  come — 
decisions  involving  the  expenditure  of 
bUlions  of  dollars. 

A  wise  nation  will  not  make  such  a 
decision  without  having  a  most  thorough, 
searching  and  fundamental  examination 
of  the  matter  by  a  highly  competent,  re- 
sponsible, and  open-minded  team.  Such 
a  team  must  not  be  encumbered  by  lodg- 
ment in  the  confines  of  the  conventional 
executive  structure. 

Mr.  Flood's  bill  provides  for  just  such 
an  independent  commission. 

Last  session  there  was  enacted  a  law — 
Public  Law  88-609 — "to  provide  for  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic." This  law  seems  to  imply  that  Con- 
gress has  already  decided  there  must  be 
a  sea  level  canal  and  that  the  Panama 
Canal  must  be  downgraded  both  tech- 
nically and  politically.  I  do  not  believe 
the  House  has  made  such  a  judgment 
and  favorable  action  on  Mr.  Flood's  bill 
will  confirm  this.  It  will  confirm  our  na- 
tional need  for  a  complete  appraisal  of 
all  methods  of  ship  movement  across 
Central  America  based  on  truly  objective 
considerations  of  the  economic,  political, 
and  security  factors  involved. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  Mr.  Flood's,  and  I  most  earnestly 
urge  the  Members  to  support  it. 


INTERIOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
done  an  excellent  job  on  the  bill  before 
us  today.  Chairman  Denton  has  han- 
dled this  complicated  legislation  with 
efiSciency  and  dispatch. 

I  was  most  gratified  to  note  that  due 
consideration  was  given  needed  items  in 
Dade  and  Monroe  Counties  of  Florida 
totaling  $1,596,865.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  one 
greatly  needed  item  which  the  commit- 
tee deleted  from  the  bill.  That  is,  addi- 
tional acreage  within  the  boundaries  of 
Everglades  National  Park. 

There  are  approximately  150  landown- 
ers remaining  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park — some  owning  only  a  few  acres, 
others  owning  more  than  10,000  acres. 


The  situation  is  becoming  more  critical 
each  year  owing  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  south  Florida.  The  southeast 
coast  is  saturated  with  commercial  build- 
ings, small  industries,  apartment  dwell- 
ings, and  housing  developments — the 
only  way  left  to  go  is  west  and  it  is  go- 
ing west  as  far  as  it  can.  The  price  of 
land  is  steadily  increasing  and  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  one  day  we  will  see 
the  development  of  some  of  this  remain- 
ing acreage  within  the  park. 

I  cannot  understand  the  Department 
of  Interior's  position  in  this  matter  in 
placing  the  acquisition  of  tliis  remain- 
ing acreage  at  the  bottom  of  their  prior- 
ity list.  Consequently,  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  was  one  of  only  two  park 
areas  which  were  not  included  by  the 
committee  for  at  least  partial  funding  for 
the  acquisition  of  inholdings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  go  on 
record  as  stating  that  I  believe  this  is 
an  inequitable  situati/on  and  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  include 
the  $1,125,000,  and  that  the  conferees 
will  give  this  item  understanding  con- 
sideration. 


REPEAL  THE  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 
LEVIED  ON  COMMUNICATION 
SERVICES   AND   FACILITIES 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  make  a  few  comments 
in  support  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  which  will  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  levied  on  communication  serv- 
ices and  facilities. 

Our  internal  revenue  laws  now  impose 
a  10-percent  tax  on  general  and  toll 
telephone  service,  telegraph,  cable  and 
radio  messages  and  leased  wires,  and  an 
8-percent  tax  on  wire  and  equipment 
service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  local  tele- 
phone tax,  which  was  first  levied  in  1941 
to  discourage  telephone  usage  during  the 
war  years,  all  of  these  taxes  have  been 
on  our  statute  books  since  1932. 

At  the  present  time  the  communica- 
tions excise  tax  yields  nearly  $1  billion 
annually  in  revenue  for  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  latest  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  on  June  30,  1964,  collections  from 
this  source  amounted  to  $910,196,000. 

Now  that  the  President  and  many  of 
us  here  in  the  Congress  are  seeking  re-  • 
peal  or  reduction  of  a  niunber  of  these 
nuisance  taxes,  I  believe  that  the  one  im- 
posed on  communication  services  and 
facilities  should  be  among  the  first  to  be 
eliminated. 

My  reasons  for  urging  prompt  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  abolishing  this  tax  are 
as  follows: 

First.  This  tax  is  discriminatory  and 
exerts  an  unfair  burden  upon  industries 
providing  these  services  as  well  as  on  the 
consumers  who  actually  must  pay  for 
them. 
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While  other  utilities  or  modes  of  com- 
munications such  as  gas,  electricity,  and 
rail  or  water  transportation  escape  such 
taxation,  those  levied  on  telephone  calls, 
telegraph  messages,  and  so  forth,  con- 
tinue as  part  of  our  tax  system  and  there- 
by continue  to  impose  an  unjust  burden. 
Since  these  taxes  are  ultimately 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  they  only  add 
to  the  cost  which  he  must  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  telephone  and  these  other 
services.  Furthermore,  business  firms 
find  it  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  they  market  in 
order  to  cover  their  telephone  and  other 
operating  costs.  Thus  the  consumer  is 
doubly  penalized  by  this  tax. 

Second.  The  continuation  of  this  ex- 
cise tax  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  the  services  taxed  are  lux- 
uries which  the  average  person  can  do 
without.  On  the  contrary,  use  of  the 
telephone  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
these  busy  days,  not  only  for  the  business 
firm,  but  for  every  American  family. 
In  times  of  emergency,  which  we  all  face 
at  one  time  or  another,  when  we  must 
call  the  doctor,  the  police  or  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  telephone  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Third.  These  taxes  are  regressive  and 
exert  the  heaviest  burden  upon  those  in 
the  lower  income  groups  who  are  least 
able  to  pay  them.  Hence,  they  tend  to 
restrict  usage  of  these  services.  Today 
about  one-fifth  of  American  homes  are 
without  telephones.  Repeal  of  this  tax 
will  enable  more  families  to  enjoy  the 
convenience  of  this  ser\'ice. 

Fourth.  Repeal  of  these  taxes  will  pro- 
vide our  economy  with  the  additional 
stimulus  which  it  needs.  The  individual 
and  corporation  income  tax  reduction 
bill  enacted  early  in  1964  has  been  given 
much  credit  for  the  strong  upsurge  in 
economic  activity  which  took  place  last 
year  and  which  is  continuing  this  year. 
Abolition  of  these  taxes  will  release  an 
additional  $1  billion  into  the  hands  of 
consumers  which  will  be  available  for 
expenditure  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  increased  demand  for  consumer 
goods  and  services  will  encourage  indus- 
tries to  increase  production,  creating  new- 
job  opportunities  and  putting  more  of 
our  unemployed  back  to  work.  Retailers, 
in  the  expectation  of  increased  sales,  will 
also  be  able  to  expand  operations  and 
hire  more  people.  Thus  our  entire  econ- 
omy will  stand  to  benefit  from  enact- 
ment of  my  bill. 

Fifth.  Repeal  of  these  taxes  would 
free  telephone,  telegraph,  and  other 
companies  from  much  of  the  redtape 
which  now  harrass  them  in  collecting 
and  reporting  these  taxes. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  urge 
support  of  my  bill  which  will  repeal  these 
vuifair  and  discriminatory  taxes. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  Include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  March  8, 
1965.  issue  of  the  Miami  News,  which 
further  states  the  case  against  continua- 
tion of  these  nuisance  taxes: 

Nuisance  Taxes  Need  Review 

The  present  Congress,  spurreci  by  President 
Johnson,    Is    expected    to    review    nuisance 


taxes,  that  Is,  Federal  excise  taxes  and  prob- 
ably will  reduce  or  eliminate  several  of  them. 

Among  these  Federal  levies,  usually  im- 
posed as  a  wartime  measure,  but  continued 
year  after  year,  one  of  the  most  annoying  to 
those  who  realize  they  are  paying  it  is  the 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service. 

At  present  a  tax  of  10  percent  is  levied  for 
your  use  of  a  telephone  and  while  directed 
against  you  it  is  collected  by  the  telephone 
company  on  yoxu:  bill  and  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  day  and  age  a  telephone  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury.  No  business  could  get 
along  without  telephones  and  the  tax  on 
large  users  is  passed  on  to  customers.  Orig- 
inally this  was  a  15-percent  tax  levied  in 
World  War  II.  It  was  reduced  in  1954  and 
was  supposed  to  end  in  1959.  Two  Con- 
gresses since  then  have  extended  it  and  it  is 
now  supposed  to  die  on  June  30. 

There  are  other  annoying  excess  taxes,  but 
Congress  would  do  well  to  abolish  this  one 
which  affects  everybody. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  resolutions 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax  adopted 
by  the  Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami, 
the  South  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Hialeah-Miami  Springs  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Florida  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  and  the  Florida  Telephone 
Association.  , 

The  resolutions  follow : 

Resolution  36484 

Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  telephone  communication  serv- 
ices, requesting  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  the 
otlier  municipalities  to  adopt  similar  reso- 
lutions, and  authorizing  the  city  clerk  to 
disseminate  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
proper  officials 

Whereas  a  10-percent  excise  tax  was  placed 
on  telephone  communication  services  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  additional  revenue  dur- 
ing World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  can  no  longer  be  justified, 
as  it  places  an  unfair  and  unjust  burden  on 
the  citizens  and  small  businesses  of  all  the 
communities  throughout  the  country,  and 
particularly  those  in  large  metropolitan 
areas;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
have  indicated  that  there  is  a  need  to  repeal 
such  discriminatory  tax  measures  in  order 
that  there  will  be  more  money  available  to 
the  businessmen  and  citizens  to  stimulate 
consumer  purchases  and  production;  and 

Whereas  telephone  communication  services 
are  no  longer  a  luxury,  and  under  the  com- 
plex system  in  modern  day  communities  this 
type  of  service  is  a  necessity,  therefore  all 
people  contribute  to  this  tax  regardless  of 
their  financial  status:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Miami,  Fla.: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
rtpeal  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  telephone 
communication  services  as  presently  Imposed. 
Sec.  2.  That  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  other  mu- 
nicipalities within  the  Dade  County  area 
are  hereby  requested  to  pass  and  adopt  a 
resolution  embodying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  hereof,  or  similar  or  like  terms. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  city  clerk  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Spessard  Holland  and  George 
Smathers,  U.S.  Senators,  the  Honorable 
Dante  Fascell  and  Claude  Pepper,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  the  county  manager, 
and  the  mayor  of  each  municipality  in  -Jhe 
Dade  County  area. 


Passed  and  adopted  this  17th  day  of  March 
1965. 
Attest: 

F.  L.  CORRELL, 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution  in  the  Matter  of  the  Removal 

OP  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  Communications 

Service 

Whereas  a  Federal  excTse  tax  was  imposed 
on  the  users  of  local  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone communication  services  during  World 
War  II  as  a  war  measure  to  discourage  the 
nonessential  use  of  such  services  and  produce 
additional  revenues  during  a  time  of  national 
emergency;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  was  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary In  nature  and  to  be  repealed  at  the 
end  of  the  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  has  been  continued  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  decades  following 
the  termination  of  the  emergency,  long  after 
the  stated  purposes  for  its  imposition  no 
longer  exist;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  this  tax 
amounts  to  a  gross  discrimination  against 
telephone  users  in  that  it  is  the  only  common 
household  utility  so  taxed;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  dally  life  have 
now  caused  the  use  of  telephone  service  to  be 
a  necessity  in  the  transaction  of  urgent  busi- 
ness and  the  obtaining  of  emergency  medical, 
police,  fire  protection,  and  similar  services, 
and  cannot  be  considered  a  luxury  service 
even  though  it  is  taxed  like  one;  and 

Whereas  telephone  customers  have  with 
Just  cause  constantly  and  insistently  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  this  tax  as  unjust  and 
discriminatory;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  restricts  the 
use  of  telephone  services,  impairs  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  telephone  services,  and 
discriminates  against  users  of  telephone 
services,  and  bears  heavily  on  low-income 
groups,  those  least  able  to  afford  it:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  South  Miami  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  That  It  strongly  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  communication  services; 
be  it  f\irther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Florida  congressional  dele- 
gation, to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  to  the  several  State  regu- 
latory commissions,  to  all  telephone  com- 
panies operating  in  Florida,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

L.  B.  Hedgpeth, 

President. 


Resolution  in  the  Matter  of  the  Removal 

OF  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  Communications 

Service 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Hia- 
leah-Miami Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
That  it  strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  communication  services. 

Whereas  a  Federal  excise  tax  was  imposed 
on  the  users  of  local  and  long  distance  tele- 
phone communication  services  dioring  World 
War  II  as  a  war  measure  to  discourage  the 
nonessential  use  of  such  services  and  pro- 
duce additional  revenues  during  a  time  of 
national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  was  Intended  to  be  tem- 
porary in  nature  and  to  t>e  repealed  at  the 
end  of  the  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  has  been  continued  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  decades  following 
the  termination  of  the  emergency,  long  after 
the  stated  purposes  for  Its   Imposition  no- 
longer  exist;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  this  tax 
amounts  to  a  gross  discrimination  against 
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telephone  tisers  in  that  it  is  the  only  com- 
mon household  utility  so  taxed;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  daily  life  have 
now  caused  the  use  of  telephone  service  to 
be  a  necessity  in  the  transaction  of  urgent 
busines.'=:  and  the  obtaining  of  emergency 
medical,  police,  fire  protection,  and  similar 
services,  and  can  under  no  circumstances 
be  considered  a  luxury  service;  and 

Whereas  telephone  users  have  with  just 
cause  constantly  and  insistently  demanded 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  as  unjust  and  discrim- 
inatory; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  restricts 
the  use  of  telephone  services,  impairs  the 
growth  and  Improvement  of  telephone  serv- 
ices, and  discriminates  against  users  of  tele- 
phone services:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Florida  congressional  dele- 
gation, to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  to  the  several  State 
regulatory  commissions,  to  all  telephone 
companies  operating  in  Florida,  and  to  the 
Federal   Communications   Commission. 

BINC  KOSSOFF, 

President. 
March  11, 1965.      

resolution  in  the  Matter  of  the  Removal 

OF  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  Communication 

Services,  Before  the  Plortoa  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission 

At  a  regular  meeting  duly  called  and  at- 
tended by  all  members  of  the  Florida  Public 
Utilities  Commission  on  the  8th  day  of 
March,  1965,  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  the  follow- 
ing resolution 'was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  this  commission  has  consistent- 
ly opposed  the  continuation  of  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  all  communication  services; 
and 

"Whereas  telephone  rates  are  established 
by  the  various  regulatory  commissions 
throughout  the  Nation,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  facts,  with  objec- 
tives of  the  full  development  of  the  Industry 
and  provision  of  the  maximum  service  to  the 
public  at  the  least  possible  cost;  and 

"Whereas  the  levying  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  distorts  such  rates,  has  a  restrictive 
effect  on  the  use  of  conamunlcation  services, 
is  discriminatory,  adversely  affects  the  earn- 
ings potential  of  communication  companies 
and  thereby  impairs  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  such  services;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  long  been  recognized  by 
regvUatory  agencies  of  government  at  all 
levels  that  all  Federal  excise  taxes,  together 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  place  the  communications  In- 
dustry in  position  of  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  other  industries  not  so  taxed  and 
which  offer  goods  and  services  to  the  general 
public;  and 

"Whereas  operations  of  all  telephone  com- 
panies are  affected  by  such  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  excise  tax,  a  Federal  emer- 
gency luxury  tax.  was  Imposed  upon  tele- 
phone subscribers  during  World  War  n;  and 

"Whereas  In  modem  day  society  telephones 
are  a  necessity  and  should  not  l>e  considered 
as  a  luxury:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Florida  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  That  it  urgently  requests  the 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
all  communication  services  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  congressional  delegation 
from  Florida;  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee;  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners;  to  the  several 
State  regulatory  commissions;  to  each  tele- 
phone company  operating  In  Florida;  and  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 


"Made   and  entered  at  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
this  8th  day  of  March  1965. 

"Florida  Public  Utilities 

Commission, 
"Edwin  L.  Mason, 

"Chairman. 
"Jerby  W.  Cabtee, 

"Commissioner. 
"William  T.  Mato, 

"Commissioner. 
"Attest: 

"Bolling  C.  Stanley, 
"Executive  Secretary." 


Resolution  of  Florida  Telephone  Associa- 
tion IN  the  Matter  of  Removal  of  Fed- 
eral Excise  Tax  on  Communication  Serv- 
ices 

Whereas  a  Federal  excise  tax  has  been,  and 
is  still  being,  imposed  on  the  users  of  com- 
munication services,  including  local  and  long 
distance  telephone  service,  for  over  22  years; 
and 

Whereas  this  excise  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice was  imposed  originally  as  a  measure  to 
discourage  usage  of  vital  communications 
during  a  time  of  national  emergency  and  to 
yield  additional  revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  such  time;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  was  intended  and  con- 
strued to  be  temporary  in  its  nature  and 
yet  has  been  continued  in  existence  all  these 
years  since  the  termination  of  the  emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas  such  continuation  is  grossly  un- 
just to  telephone  users  In  that  telephone 
service  is  the  only  household  service  so  taxed; 
and 

Whereas  the  Imposition  of  this  excise  tax 
on  residential  telephone  service  is  most  re- 
gressive and  works  unreasonable  hardships 
on  lower  income  families;  and 

Whereas  since  there  Is  direct  relationship 
between  family  income  and  household  tele- 
phone development,  and  between  farm  In- 
come and  farm  telephone  development,  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  service  by  elimination 
of  the  excise  tax  would  promote  telephone 
development  In  this  State;  and 

Whereas  since  telephones  today  are  a 
necessity,  the  elimination  of  the  excise  tax 
takes  precedence  over  the  elimination  of 
taxes  on  less  essential  needs;  and 

Whereas  telephone  subscribers,  both  as  in- 
dividuals and  through  various  groups,  have 
repeatedly  expressed  hope  that  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service  would  be 
terminated  and  have  made  these  views 
widely  known;  and 

Whereas  it  has  long  been  recognized  by 
regulatory  agencies  at  all  levels  that  this 
Federal  excise  tax,  together  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws  and  regulations, 
places  the  communications  Industry  In  a 
position  of  competitive  disadvantage  with 
other  Industries  not  so  taxed,  and  which  offer 
goods  and  services  to  the  general  public;  and 
Whereas  the  operation  of  all  telephone 
companies  In  the  State  of  Florida  and  In  the 
Nation  is  affected  by  such  a  tax:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Florida  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, That  it  does  hereby  petition  the  legis- 
lative delegation  of  the  State  of  Florida  to 
lend  its  support  to  legislation  to  repeal  the 
excise  tax  levied  on  communication  services; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  Federal  budget  con- 
siderations prevent  complete  abolishment  of 
this  tax  In  1965,  the  excise  tax  on  residential 
and  competitive  telephone  service  be  now 
removed,  with  the  remainder  removed  in  two 
or  more  annual  steps;  and 

Resolved  further,  That  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  directed  to  each  member  of  the 
Florida  delegation  to  Congress. 

Fred  D.  Learet, 

President. 


FEDERAL  REINSURANCE  OF  PRI- 
VATE PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  of  private  pension  plans. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
insure  the  worker  against  the  loss  of 
anticipated  benefits  in  the  case  of  ter- 
mination of  an  inadequately  funded 
private  pension  plan.  The  bill  would 
provide  insurance  against  the  loss  of 
pension  benefits  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration insures  against  loss  of  an  in- 
vestor's savings. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  will  encourage  discussion 
of  the  entire  question  of  protecting  pen- 
sion rights  and  the  m.eans  by  which  to 
do  so.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  several 
possible  approaches  to  meet  this  need 
and  the  bill  I  today  introduce  suggests 
but  one. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  protection 
of  pension  rights  has  been  demonsrtated 
in  the  recent  past  in  my  own  city  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  the  case  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Studebaker  Corp.'s  automobile 
plant.  When  Studebaker  ceased  its 
South  Bend  operation,  the  pension  plan 
which  the  company  had  established  for 
its  employees  was  not  suflBciently  funded 
to  provide  benefits  for  any  but  those 
workers  60  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  result  was  that  men  and  women 
who  had  worked  for  the  company  for 
25  to  30  years,  but  had  not  yet  reached 
age  60,  were  left  without  a  pension  or  a 
job. 

My  proposaf,  which  parallels  that  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  Honorable  Vance  Hartke,  provides: 

First.  A  nine-member  Federal  Advi- 
sory Council  for  Insurance  of  Employees' 
Pension  Funds,  working  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Advisory  Council  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Second.  Participation  by  all  pension 
plans  upon  payment  of  premiums  fixed 
by  the  Advisory  Council.  Private  pen- 
sion plans  not  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram would  not  qualify  for  the  special 
tax  treatment  provided  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

Third.  Self-financing,  with  no  expen- 
diture of  public  funds  required.  The 
premiums  paid  by  participating  pension 
plans  would  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  all  liabilities  would  be  paid. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
matter  most  seriously  and  to  offer  their 
suggestions  in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sion of  the  proposal.  The  need  for  in- 
suring workers  against  loss  of  pension 
rights  is  real.  Let  us  delay  no  longer  in 
searching  for  a  just  response  to  that 
need. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

HH.  6944 
A  bill  to  establish  a  self-supporting  Federal 

reinsurance  program  to  protect  employees 

In  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  under 

private  pension  plans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Plans  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "pension  fund"  means  a 
trust,  pension  plan,  or  other  program  under 
which  an  employer  undertakes  to  provide, 
or  assist  in  providing,  retirement  benefits 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees 
or  their  beneficiaries.  Such  term  does  not 
include  any  plan  or  program  established  by 
a  self-employed  individual  for  his  own  bene- 
fit or  for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors  or 
established  by  one  or  more  owner-employees 
exclusively  for  his  or  their  benefit,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  their  survivors. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  pension  fund" 
means  a  pension  fund  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  qualified  pension  plans. 

(c)(1)  The  term/'insured  pension  fund" 
means  an  eligible  pension  fund  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  not  less  than  three 
years  and,  for  each  of  such  years,  has  met 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
and  has  been  insiu-ed  under  the  program 
established  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  addition  to,  or  amendment  of,  an 
Insured  pension  fund  shall.  If  such  addition 
or  amendment  involves  a  significant  increase 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  in  the  un- 
funded liability  of  such  pension  fund,  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  pension  fund 
which  can  become  an  "insured  pension  fimd" 
only  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

establishment  of  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  in- 
surance program  for  private  pension  plans 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "program"). 
The  program  shall  be  administered  by,  or 
under  the  direction  and  control  of,  the  Sec- 
retary. 

contingencies    INSTTRED   AGAINST  UNDER 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  program  shall  insure  (to 
the  extent  provided  in  subsection  (b) )  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  insured  pension  fund  against 
loss  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  such  pension  fund  arising  from — 

(1)  failure  of  the  amounts  contributed 
to  such  fund  to  provide  benefits  anticipated 
at  the  time  such  fund  was  established,  if 
such  failure  is  attributable  to  cessation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  operations  carried  on  by 
him  in  one  or  more  facilities  of  such  em- 
ployer: or 

(2)  losses  realized  upon  the  sale  of  in- 
vestments of  such  fund  if  the  sale  is  re- 
quired to  provide  benefits  payable  by  such 
fund. 

(b)  The  rights  of  beneficiaries  of  an  In- 
siired  pension  fund  shall  only  be  insured 
under  the  program  to  the  extent  that  such 
rights  do  not  exceed — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
retirement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  50  per  centum 
of  his  average  monthly  wage  in  the  five- 
year  period  for  which  his  earnings  were  the 
greatest,  or  $500  per  month; 


(2)  in  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  dependents,  or  members  of  the 
family,  of  the  employee,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
right  to  a  lump-sum  survivor  benefit  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  an  employee,  an 
amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  reason- 
ably related  to  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subparagraph  ( 1 ) . 

In  the  case  of  a  periodic  benefit  which  is 
paid  on  other  tlian  a  monthly  basis,  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  such  benefit  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  If  an  eligible  pension  fund  has  not 
been  insured  under  the  program  for  each 
of  at  least  the  three  years  preceding  the» 
time  when  there  occurs  the  contingency  in- 
sured against,  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  shall 
not  be  insured  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  con- 
tributions made  on  behalf  of  such  pension 
fund  during  such  period  shall  be  returned 
to  the  pension  fimd. 

premium    for    PARTICIPATION    IN    PROGRAM 

Sec  5.  (a)  Each  eligible  pension  fund  may, 
upon  application  therefor,  obtain  insurance 
under  the  program  upon  payment  of  such 
annual  premium  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  premium  rates  for  Insurance  against 
each  of  the  contingencies  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  and  section  4(a)  (2).  In  estab- 
lishing such  premium  rates  for  insurance 
against  the  contingency  described  in  section 
4(a)  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the 
rate  shall  vary,  to  whatever  extent  is  appro- 
priate, for  different  classes  of  investments. 
Premium  rates  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  uniform  for  all  pension  funds 
Insured  by  the  program  and  shall  be  applied 
to  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  obligations 
and  assets  or  class  of  assets,  respectively,  of 
each  insured  pension  fund.  The  premium 
rates  may  be  changed  from  year  to  year  by 
the  Secretary,  when  the  Secretary  determines 
changes  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  give 
effect  to  the  purposes  of  ttils  Act;  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  premium  rate  established  for 
the  contingency  described  in  section  4(a) 
(1)  exceed  1  per  centum  for  each  dollar  of 
unfunded  obligations,  nor  shall  the  aggregate 
premium  payable  by  any  insured  pension 
fund  for  the  contingency  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(a)(2)  exceed  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  assets  of  such  fund. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  determining  pre- 
mium rates,  and  in  establishing  formulas  for 
determining  unfunded  obligations  and  assets 
of  pension  funds,  shall  consult  with,  and  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of.  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil (established  by  section  8). 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  (after  consulting  with 
the  Advisory  Council)  determines  that,  be 
cause  of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  not  feasible  to  insure  against 
loss  of  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  of  insured 
pension  funds,  then  the  Secretary  shall  insure 
the  rights  of  beneficiaries  in  accordance  with 
the  following  order  of  priorities — 

First:  Individuals  who,  at  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured  against, 
are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pension 
fund,  and  individuals  who  have  attained 
normal  retirement  age  or  if  no  normal  retire- 
ment age  is  fixed  have  reached  the  age  when 
an  unreduced  old-age  benefit  is  payable 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  and  who  are  eligible,  upon  retire- 
ment, for  retirement  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fund; 

Second:  Individuals  who,  at  such  time, 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled,  upon  early  retirement, 
to  early  retirement  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fund;  or,  if  the  pension  fund  plan  does 
not  provide  for  early  retirement,  individuals 
who,  at  such  time,  have  attained  age  sixty 


and  who,  under  such  pension  fund,  are 
eligible  for  benefits  upon  retirement. 

Third :  individuals  who,  at  such  time,  have 
attained  age  forty-five; 

Fourth:  Individuals  who,  at  such  time, 
have  attained  age  forty;  and 

Fifth :  In  addition  to  individuals  described 
in  the  above  priorities,  such  other  individuals 
as  the  Secretary,  after  consulting  with  the 
Advisory  Council,  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  Participation  in  the  program  by  a 
pension  fund  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  failure,  after  such  reasonable 
period  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  of 
such  pension  fund  to  make  payment  of 
premiums  due  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Participation  by  any  pension  fund  in 
the  program  may  be  terminated  by  such 
fund  at  any  time  by  giving  not  less  than  sixty 
days'  notice  of  termination  to  the  Secretary. 

REVOLVING  fund 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  revolving  fund  into  which  all  amounts  p)aid 
into  the  program  as  premiums  shall  be  depos- 
ited and  from  which  all  liabilities  incurred 
under  the  program  shall  be  paid. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  deposit  into  the  revolving 
fund,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  program. 
Moneys  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  shall 
bear  a  rate  of  interest  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  period 
such  moneys  are  borrowed.  Such  moneys 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  Secretary  from  pre- 
miums paid  into  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shall  be  In- 
vested in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNAL   REVENUE  CODE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  qualified  pension  and  other  similar  plans) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  pension  fund 
which,  for  any  taxable  year  is  Insurable 
under  the  Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private 
Pension  Plans  Act,  shall  be  a  qualified  pen- 
sion plan  under  this  section  if  such  fund  is 
not  Insiired  for  such  year  under  the  program 
established  under  such  Act." 

(b)  Section  404(a)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  deductibility  of  contributions  to  em- 
ployees' annuities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  401(a)  (9)  and  (10)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  401(a)  (9), 
(10),  and  (11)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
which  begin  not  less  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  for  Insurance  of  Em- 
ployees' Pension  Funds  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"),  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
select,  for  appointment  to  the  Council,  indi- 
viduals who  are,  by  reason  of  training  or  ex- 
perience, or  both,  familiar  with  and  compe- 
tent to  deal  with,  problems  involving  em- 
ployees' pension  funds  and  problems  relating 
to  the  insurance  of  such  funds.  Members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years. 

(b)  Members  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
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for  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  Advisory 
Council  shall  meet  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  upon  call  of  the  Secretary  who 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
Meetings  shall  be  called  by  such  Chairman 
not  less  often  than  twice  each  year. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE     DAY 
REMARKS    AND   STATEMENTS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  remarks,  statements,  and  inser- 
tions on  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
1965,  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  should 
so  notify  the  Congressional  Record 
Clerk,  Mr.  Raymond  Noyes,  in  the  Capi- 
tol Building. 

Othei-wise,  they  will  be  reprinted  as 
requested  by  the  American  Lithuanian 
Information  Center  in  New  York  City. 


A  BILL  TO  MODIFY  FEDERAL  BAIL 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  designed  to 
modify  Federal  bail  procedures  so  that 
they  are  more  equitable  and  consistent 
with  attaining  a  more  just,  efiBcient  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice.  For  some  time 
now,  scrutiny  has  been  focused  upon 
certain  inequities  in  our  Federal  bail 
procedures.  As  it  operates  today,  the 
Federal  bail  system  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  basic  tenets  that  a 
person  is  presumed  iimocent  until  prov- 
en guilty  by  a  court  of  law,  and  that 
justice  should  be  equal  and  accessible 
to  all. 

The  purpose  of  bail  in  the  United 
States  is  to  assure  that  the  accused  be 
present  to  stand  trial.  Under  rule  46 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  accused  persons  arrested  for 
a  noncapital  offense  have  an  absolute 
right  to  bail.  This  rule  is  justly  benefi- 
cial to  accused  persons  whose  guilt  has 
not  yet  been  proven  by  a  court  of  law, 
since  the  accused  may  prepare  his  de- 
_iense  and  retain  his  employment.  Pur- 
theiinore,  this  rule  avoids  subjecting  the 
accused  to  the  influence  of  convicted 
persons  already  serving  their  jail  sen- 
tences and  protects  him  and  his  family 
from  needless  public  derision. 


Yet,  each  year  thousands  of  citizens 
are  confined  not  because  they  are  guilty 
of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  post  bond. 
Sadly  enough,  our  Federal  bail  laws 
demonstrate  that  an  important  phase 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice has  been  deposited  into  the  hands  of 
professional  bondsmen,  or  in  their  ab- 
sence, depends  on  the  financial  status  of 
the  accused. 

Federal  bail  procedures  which  inhibit 
an  accused  person  from  securing  his  en- 
titled release  pending  trial  also  impose 
a  severe  financial  burden  upon  the  tax- 
paying  public.  The  high  cost  of  pretrial 
detention  depletes  public  funds  which 
otherwise  could  be  used  to  furnish  coun- 
sel for  indigent  defendants. 

Since  measures  are  needed  to  revise 
existing  Federal  bail  practices  so  that 
our  Federal  courts  might  provide  a  more 
eflBcient,  equitable  justice,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  designed  to  accomplish  the 
following : 

First.  To  provide  Federal  courts  with 
additional  methods  of  releasing  persons 
accused  of  criminal  offenses. 

Second.  To  provide  an  appeal  for  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease imposed  by  the  court. 

Third.  To  provide  credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  against  any  fine  imposed  by 
the  sentencing  court. 

This  bill  provides  the  court  with  ex- 
press authority  to  release  an  accused  per- 
son on  his  personal  recognizance,  includ- 
ing a  written  promise  to  appear  as  re- 
quired by  the  court.  This  aspect  of  the 
bill  makes  bail  decisions  contingent 
upon  more  relevant  considerations,  such 
as  his  character,  employment,  residence, 
or  other  community  ties,  rather  than 
irrelevant  factors  such  as  the  financial 
status  of  the  accused.  The  Manhattan 
bail  project  in  New  York  produced  evi- 
dence that  this  measure  will  be  highly 
successful.  In  its  first  3  years,  that  proj- 
ect released  2,195  selected  defendants 
solely  on  their  promises  to  return  for 
trial,  and  only  15  failed  to  comply.  The 
rate  of  default  for  those  freed  on  bail 
was  three  times  as  great. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  Federal  court  to 
permit  a  person  to  deposit  cash,  or  other 
security,  with  the  court  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
bail  set.  This  security  will  be  refunded 
when  the  accused  complies  with  the 
terms  of  his  release.  Since  this  deposit 
is  returnable,  the  accused  will  be  less 
likely  to  flee  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  the  return  will  assist  the  accused  to 
cover  the  expenses  involved  with  the 
criminal  litigation. 

The  bill  provides  any  person  aggrieved 
by  an  order  of  a  judge — except  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  district  court,  court  of  ap- 
peals, or  the  Supreme  Court — the  right 
to  appeal  the  court  order  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court.  Any  appeal  would  be  deter- 
mined within  10  days  after  it  is  filed. 
This  would  provide  a  means  of  insuring 
that  qualified  persons  would  be  released 
prior  to  trial  and  that  such  release  be 
conducted  according  to  law. 

Further,  the  bill  would  assure  persons 
convicted  of  offenses  against  the  United 
States  credit  toward  their  sentence  term 


for  time  they  spent  in  custody  prior  to 
sentencing  by  the  court.  It  would  also 
allow  credit  to  persons  for  pretrial  cus- 
tody against  any  fine  imposed  by  the 
court. 

This  bill  is,  of  course,  intended  only  to 
modify  Federal  bail  practices,  but  it  is 
certain  that  numerous  inequities  occur 
on  the  State  level  as  well  as  the  Federal. 
One  such  case  began  in  Adams  Coimty, 
Colo.,  on  June  3,  1964.  A  21-year-old 
youth  named  Peter  Gomez  was  accused 
of  assaulting  an  ofiBcer  of  the  law.  He 
was  arrested  and  kept  in  custody  under 
$10,000  bail.  Unable  to  raise  bail,  Mr. 
Gromez  remained  in  jail  for  a  period  of 
8  months.  Peter  Gromez  had  had  no 
adult  criminal  record.  After  8  months' 
imprisonment,  the  accusing  policeman 
finally  confessed  that  he  had  falsely 
named  Mr.  Gomez  in  the  assault  charge. 
Mr.  Gomez  is  now  free,  but  this  21 -year- 
old  youth  had  lost  much — his  time,  his 
good  name,  the  companionship  of  his 
family,  and  the  money  he  might  have 
earned  had  the  .bail  system  in  Colorado 
excluded  an  irrelevant — ^but  now  control- 
ing — factor,  namely,  the  financial  status 
of  the  accused. 

As  I  have  said,  my  bill  could  modify 
only  Federal  bail  practices,  but  the  mo- 
tivation of  this  bill  and  that  of  at  least 
11  studies  being  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  desire  to  see  justice  done  and 
constitutional  rights  preserved,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  the  measures 
suggested  in  this  bill,  and  that  in  so  do- 
ing, the  Congress  will  provide  a  model 
on  which  State  legislatures  will  enact 
similar  measures  so  that  all  citizens  may 
be  assured  of  quick,  equal,  and  accessible 
justice. 

MIDLAND  COOPERATIVES  TO  BUILD 
DOMINICAN  REFINERY 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  approved  a  loan  of  $5.5 
million  to  Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  owns  and  op- 
erates a  refinery  in  Cushing,  Okla.  As 
an  Oklahoman  I  am  proud  of  this  event 
because  it  means  that  a  city  in  my  State 
is  going  to  play  a  vital  part  in  a  unique 
people-to-people  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. An  added  significance  to  this 
event  is  the  fact  that  President  Johnson 
has  proclaimed  this  year  an  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year,  which  is  being 
celebrated  throughout  tlie  world  as  a 
result  of  a  procla,p»ation  passed  imani- 
mously  by  the  United  Nations.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  on  his  executive 
staff  and  all  Government  agencies  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  encourage 
and  develop  projects  and  activities  that 
will  prove  to  the  world  that  this  country 
believes  that  through  cooperation  peace 
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and  good  will  can  be  maintained  and  de- 
veloped throughout  this  globe.  The  co- 
operative movement  has  always  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try to  the  point  where  now  over  $20  bil- 
lion worth  of  business  is  done  by  co- 
operatives each  year. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  Oklahoma 
that  Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  was 
awarded  an  oil  refinery  concession  by  the 
Ekjminican  Government.  The  refinery 
agreement  between  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment and  Midland  is  a  document  that 
reflects  true  cooperation  negotiated  in  an 
environment  of  friendly  understanding 
and  a  desire  to  help  the  people  of  the  Do-, 
minican  Republic.  Midland  is  loaning 
the  Cooperative  Institute  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  the  equity  capital  whereby 
the  latter  can  be  a  full  and  equal  partner 
in  the  ownership  of  the  refinery.  Mid- 
land is  also  setting  aside  a  sum  that  will 
amount  to  approximately  $500,000  a  year 
that  will  be  used  to  promote  and  finance 
the  cooperative  movement  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Midland  will  operate 
the  refinery  and  plans  to  train  Domini- 
can nationals  in  its  refinery  in  Gushing, 
Okla. 

Nothing  happens  by  accident  in  this 
world  and  this  refinery  concession  was 
the  result  of  many  months  of  negotiation 
and  dedication  on  the  part  of  both  Amer- 
icans and  Dominicans.  I  particularly 
want  to  commend  Mr.  Murray  D.  Lin- 
coln, founder  and  board  chairman  of 
CARE,  and  president  emeritus  of  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  his 
oil  consultant,  Mr.  John  K.  Evans,  who 
developed  the  proposal  and  handled  the 
preliminary  negotiations.  Midland's 
board  of  directors  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  vision  and  courage  in  supporting 
and  endorsing  the  Midland  team  which 
negotiated  the  final  agreement.  The 
team  consisted  of  General  Manager  A.  J. 
Smaby,  Milton  D.  Zeddies,  and  J.  A.  Bier- 
baum.  Finally,  I  commend  Dr.  Donald 
Reid  Cabral,  President  of  the  Triumvirate 
of  the  Dominician  Government,  who 
made  the  final  decision  that  the  Domini- 
can people  would  have  the  first  coopera- 
tively owned  refinery  of  its  type  in  the 
world. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  approve  a  $5.5  million  loan 
to  help  finance  the  construction  of  this 
refinery  is  of  particular  credit  to  the  ini- 
tiative of  Mr.  Harold  Llnder,  President  of 
the  Bank,  and  his  staff. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  pioneer  and 
break  precedent  and  everyone  concerned 
with  this  unique  event  has  been  pioneer- 
ing and  breaking  precedent.  This  is  ap- 
propriate for  a  project  with  which,  Okla- 
homa, a  pioneer  State,  is  associated. 

Finally,  I  read  into  the  record  the  text 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  President  John- 
son by  Mr.  Murray  D.  Lincoln  under  date 
of  March  2,  and  I  quote : 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  23,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  National  Citizens 
Commission  to  support  International  Co- 
operation Year. 

I  am  most  Interested  in  the  International 
Cooperation  Year,  and  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  project  that  Is  a  good 


example  of  what  American  cooperatives  are 
doing  in  the  field  of  International  coopera- 
tion. 

Nearly  3  years  ago,  when  I  was  directly 
connected  with  Nationwide  Insurance  Co., 
and  president  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  USA.,  I  retained  the  services  of 
an  international  oil  consultant,  Mr.  John 
K.  Evans.  Mr.  Evans  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  me  Informed  on  events 
and  activities  In  the  international  oil 
fields  with  a  view  of  possibly  developing 
joint  cooperative  ventures  Involving  the  pro- 
duction, refining,  or  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  In  the  lesser  developed  countries 
of  the  world. 

In  the  interval  several  projects  submitted 
i,^by  Mr.  Evans  were  looked  at  and  one  was 
an  oil  refinery  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  will  not  bother  you  with  the  details  but, 
after  months  of  negotiations  between  Mid- 
land Cooperatives,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Mirm.,  and  the  Dominican  Government,  a 
refinery  project  has  matured  to  the  point 
where  formal  construction  activities  will 
start  within  a  very  short  time. 

This  project  is  unique  since  it  Is  the  first 
venture  of  its  type  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
first  joint  venture  refinery  involving  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  cooperatives.  It  will  make 
a  very  definite  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  it  will  save  several  million 
dollars  of  foreign  exchange  each  year  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Dominican  people, 
through  the  Cooperative  Institute,  to  have 
a  share  In  the  ownership  of  the  refinery. 
Midland  Cooperatives  is  setting  aside  a  siz- 
able sum  each  year  out  of  profits  for  re- 
search, development,  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  overall  area  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  addition.  Midland  Cooperatives  is  loan- 
ing money  to  tlie  Dominican  Cooperative  In- 
stitute to  enable  the  latter  to  purchase  a  50- 
percent  interest  in  the  refinery.  Here  is  an 
example  of  what  American  cooperatives  can 
and  are  doing  to  support  your  program  fur- 
ther in  the  development  of  cooperatives  In 
foreign  countries  as  part  of  our  program 
to  not  only  economically  develop  these  coun- 
tries but  also  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  reap  material  benefits  under  an 
environment  of  democracy  and  private  en- 
terprise. 

My  purpose  In  drawing  your  attention  to 
this  project  is  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
here  is  an  outstanding  event  in  this  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  that  dramatically 
exemplifies  what  can  be  done  through  coop- 
eratives in  the  International  field. 

In  summation,  here  is  a  project  that 
represents  a  truly  international  coopera- 
tion participation  involving  both  public 
and  private  sectors.  It  necessitated  every 
cooperative  support  from  the  United 
States  and  Dominican  Governments  and 
the  public  agencies  involved;  plus  the 
cooperation  of  the  engineering  firm — 
Foster  Wheeler  Corp.— in  the  fact  that 
the  staff  of  this  firm  extended  every  effort 
to  cooperate  with  the  principals;  and, 
finally,  it  required  the  close  working  re- 
lationship of  the  Midland  and  Dominican 
cooperative  groups.  Mr.  Murray  D.  Lin- 
coln supplied  the  original  initiative  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Smaby,  on  behalf  of  his  Mid- 
land cooperative  organization,  followed 
through  in  a  pioneering  venture  that  re- 
quired not  only  initiative  but  courage. 
Mr.  Smaby  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  international  cooperative 
field  for  many  years  and  is  chairman  of 
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the  board.  International  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Association ;  member  of  Board 
International  Cooperative  Development 
Fund;  member  of  Central  Committee, 
International  Cooperative  Alliance' 
member  of  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Finance  Institute;  and  member  of  board, 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 


GEMINI  SPACE  FLIGHT 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  time  Chet  Huntley  has  been  known 
and  admired  for  his  brilliant  reporting 
on  the  National  Broadcasting  System. 
Last  Tuesday  evening,  after  Gemini  As- 
tronauts Grissom  and  Young  had  com- 
pleted successfully  their  historic  flight, 
Mr.  Huntley  paid  a  tribute  that  may  be 
comparably  historic.  Half  poetic  in 
style,  its  imaginative  insight  into  what 
we  are  doing  may  make  of  it  a  modern 
classic.  Doubtless  it  will  be  preserved 
in  other  places,  but  I  feel  that  it  should 
have  a  few  lines  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

We  have  had  occasion,  again,  to  contem- 
plate vicariously — and  with  envy,  perhaps — 
the  calm  serenity  of  space.  Borders,  bound- 
aries, and  disputed  territories  are  mean- 
ingless; and  the  limitless  reaches  of  dis- 
tance, which  go  beyond  comprehension,  as- 
sert an  ideology  of  their  own.  The  earth, 
silently  clutching  with  gravitational  pos- 
cessiveness,  blends  into  alternating  patches 
of  cloud,  land,  and  sea.  Continents  and 
oceans  drift  by — the  shaving  cream  ads  of 
space  travel.  No  reassuring  signs  here  that 
17  miles  ahead  at  exit  35  is  the  Planetary 
Motel,  100  rooms,  air  conditioned,  TV,  res- 
taurant, and  bar. 

From  the-  detached  advantage  of  space, 
neither  man  nor  his  works  are  discernible. 
Celma  is  so  very  inconspiciious — so  is  Harlem, 
Saigon,  Leopoldville,  and  the  Gaza  strip. 
Somewhere  on  that  generous  and  accommo- 
dating orb,  men  are  hufiting  other  men,  hat- 
ing, fearing — and  for  whht? 

The  law  of  gravity,  once  Immutable  as 
the  seasons,  has  been  defied  like  a  village 
traffic  ordinance.  Into  the  hostile  environ- 
ment of  space  man  has  brought  his  own. 
He  streaks  about  a  planet  riding  a  hair- 
line balance  of  gravity,  speed,  tangent,  and 
mass.  But  terrestrial  problems,  dangers, 
and  dilemmas  are  unchecked — war,  pesti- 
lence, crime.  Ignorance,  and  want. 

Ah  that  a  man's  reach  should  exceed 
his  grasp. 

We  reach  for  the  stars  but  our  grasp  on 
human  well-being  is  less  than  satisfactory. 
Our  human  systems  are  less  than  all  go 
while  we  navigate  the  infinite  turnpikes  of 
the  solar  system,  where  the  toll  charges,  by 
the  way,  are  presently  $15,805  million. 

This,  by  Walt  Whitman,  somehow  seems 
appropriate : 

"Darest  thou  now,  O  soul. 
Walk  out  with  me  toward  the  unknown  re- 
gion. 
Where  neither  ground  Is  for  the  feet  nor 

any  path  to  follow? 
No  map  there,  no  guide, 
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Nor  voice  sounding,  nor  touch  of  human 

hand. 
Nor  face  with  blooming  flesh,  nor  lips,  nor 

eyes,  are  in  that  land. 

"I  know  it  not,  O  soul. 
Nor  dost  thou,  all  Is  blank  before  us. 
All  waits  undreamed  of  in  that  region,  thai/ 
inaccessible  land. 

"Till  when  the  tie  is  loosened, 
All  but  the  ties  eternal,  time  and  space, 
Nor  darkness,  gravitation,  sense,  nor  any 
bounds  bounding  us. 

"Then  we  burst  forth,  we  float, 
In  time  and  space,  O  soul!  prepared  for 

them. 
Equal,  equipped  at  last,  O  Joy!  O  fnilt  of 

all!  them  to  fulfill, 
O  soul!" 


MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  89th  Congress  has  been  going  a 
relatively  short  time  but  already  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  held 
hearings  and  reported  out  amendments 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  These  amendments  are 
scheduled  to  be  taken  up  on  the  House 
floor  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 

The  training  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Manpower  'Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1961,  and  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  have  represented  impressive 
strides  toward  reducing  our  unemploy- 
ment rolls  and  in  helping  this  country 
continue  the  fight  for  full  employment. 

Gerald  G.  Somers  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Ernest  W.  Stromsdorfer 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  presented  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Benefit-Cost  Analysis  of 
Manpower  Retraining,"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Economic  Association- 
Industrial  Relations  Research  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago. 

That  analysis,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  re- 
sult of  lengthy  surveys  and  studies  by  the 
authors.  The  results  of  their  work  are 
noteworthy. 

While  no  one  in  the  past  has  said  that 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  or  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
or  the  trade  expansion  retraining  pro- 
grams would  bring  us  full  employment, 
it  has  been  my  contention,  and  the  con- 
tention of  many  supporters  of  these  pro- 
grams, that  this  was  the  way  to  move. 

I  think  the  results  of  the  work  by  Mr. 
Somers  and  Mr.  Stromsdorfer  confirm 
that  belief.  They  conclude  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  leads  to  the  be- 
lief that  retraining  experiences  brought 
about  by  these  various  programs  play  "an 
important  role  in  the  relative  post- 
training  success  of  these  workers." 


Critics  ask:  "Is  retraining  of  the  un- 
employed a  sound  social  investment?" 
The  answer  of  this  analysis  is,  "Yes." 

I  readily  admit  that  retraining  is  only 
a  partial  answer  to  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. However,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Somers  and  Mr.  Stromsdorfer: 

Individual  trainees  have  obviously  bene- 
fited economically  from  retraining,  quite 
aside  from  any  social  and  psychological 
gain.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  Na- 
tion's skill  and  Income.  Even  if  It  could  be 
shown  that  retrained  workers  merely  And 
employment  that  might  otherwise  go  to  the 
untrained,  there  are  important  political,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  social  values  in  the  dem- 
onstration that  Individual  workers  can  gain 
through  retraining. 

In  conclusion  they  answer  the  argu- 
ments often  advanced  by  the  critics  of 
our  Federal  retraining  programs : 

The  doUars-and-cents  focus  of  this  evalu- 
ation has  been  necessarily  limited;  but  even 
within  this  narrow  framework,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  benefits  and  potential  bene- 
fits of  manpower  retraining  substantially 
outweigh  the  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Somers  and 
Mr.  Stromsdorfer  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  commend  these  conclusions  to 
both  supporters  and  critics  of  our  man- 
power retraining  programs : 

Conclusions  of  Mr.  Somers  and  Mr.  Stroms- 
dorfer 

Government-sponsored  retraining  of  the 
unemployed  began  to  emerge  as  a  foremost 
Federal  labor  market  policy  in  1961.  The 
Infancy  of  the  movement  makes  evaluation 
difficult,  but  the  formative  years  are  also  the 
most  important  for  an  objective  appraisal. 
The  ARA  and  AVP  programs  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  are  evaluated  In  this  paper,  were 
among  the  first  to  be  initiated  in  the  cur- 
rent move  to  retraining  in  the  United  States. 

The  West  Virginia  surveys  indicate  that 
the  trainees  enjoyed  notable  advantages  In 
employment  and  earnings  relative  to  com- 
parable nontrainees.  This  was  especially 
true  for  males,  and  less  so  for  females.  For 
the  average  male  trainee,  the  costs  of  re- 
training were  quickly  repaid  in  increased 
earnings;  and  high  capital  values  and  rates 
of  retiUTi  followed  the  retraining  Invest- 
ment— for  the  trainee  and  for  society. 

Three  obvious  questions  arise:  First,  can 
the  demonstrable  benefits  employed  by  the 
trainees  be  wholly  attributed  to  their  re- 
training? Since  the  control  groups  of  non- 
trainees  were  not  otherwise  identical  with 
the  trainees  and  since  many  special  efforts 
were  made  to  place  the  trainees,  other  non- 
training  factors  undoubtedly  intervened. 
The  limitations  of  the  survey  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  However,  careful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  control  for  these  other 
variables  whenever  possible;  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  various  types  of  evidence 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  leads  to  the 
view  that  the  retraining  experience  played 
an  important  role  In  the  relative  post  train- 
ing success  of  these  workers. 

Second,  can  the  favorable  West  Virginia 
experience  be  generalized  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  other  programs?  Because 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  West  Virginia 
situation,  there  are  obvious  hazards  Involved. 
At  the  same  time,  the  background  of  the 
trainees  was  similar  to  that  of  many  other 
displaced  and  unemployed  workers;  and  the 
courses  studied  were  tjrplcal  of  those  estab- 
lished elsewhere.    If  the  training  costs  were 


unusually  low,  so  were  the  employment  op- 
portunities unxisually  meager  in  the  de- 
pressed West  Virginia  conmiunltles.  Cct- 
tainly,  there  is  little  evidence  in  national 
data  or  studies  in  other  areas  which  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  favorable 
West  Virginia  experience  was  unique.' 

Finally,  is  retraining  of  the  unemployed  a 
sound  social  investment?  In  view  of  the 
small  number  of  trainees  relative  to  the 
niunber  of  im.employed  in  West  Virginia  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  re- 
training is  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.'  But  individual 
trainees  have  obviously  benefited  economi- 
cally from  retraining,  quite  aside  from  any 
social  and  psychological  gain.  Additlona 
have  been  m&de  to  the  Nation's  skills  and 
Income.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  re- 
trained workers  merely  find  employment 
that  might  otherwise  go  to  the  untrained, 
there  are  Important  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural and  social  values  in  the  demonstration 
that  individual  workers  can  gain  through 
retraining. 

The  doilars-and-cents  focus  of  this  evalua- 
tion has  been  necessarily  limited;  but  even 
within  this  narrow  framework,  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  benefits  and  potential 
benefits  of  manpower  retraining  substan- 
tially outweigh  the  costs. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mailliard,  for  next  week,  on  ac- 
count of  oflBcial  business  away  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Dagtje  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  COR- 
BETT) ,  for  March  30  and  31,  on  account 
of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  John- 
son of  Oklahoma  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnitm),  for  60  minutes,  on  March  31, 
1965;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OKoNSKi. 

Mr.  Abernethy  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  in  remarks  made  by  him  in  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Laird  to  revise  remarks  made  by 
him  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  on 


'  See,  for  example,  the  case  studies  of  re- 
training programs  in  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tennessee,  In  "Retraining  the  Unem- 
ployed," op.  clt. 

'  Only  43,684  workers  had  completed  Area 
Development  Act  and  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  training  by  January 
1964,  at  a  time  when  there  were  4,300,000  un- 
employed. Data  provided  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Btu-eau  of  EtoplojTnent 
Seciu-lty,  and  "Manpower  Research  and  Re- 
training," op.  clt.,  page  33. 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  and  to  include  a  repwDrt  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the 
Menominee  Indian  problem. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Laird. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnum)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  390.  An  act  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  applicable 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations:  to  yie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1000.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
29.  1954,  r.s  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of 
title  to  movable  property  to  agencies  which 
assume  operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibility for  project  works  serving  municipal 
and  industrial  functions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1462.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservatory  District  of  New 
Me.xico  for  the  payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo  In- 
dian lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments — Supplement,  January  4, 
1965";  to  the  Committee  or^  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo%'e 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^f, 

r 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

827.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (H.  Doc.  No.  127);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

828.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  ex- 
pand, extend,  and  accelerate  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(H.  Doc.  No.  128);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 


terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  section 
7043  of  title  10,  United  States  Code";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
failure  to  collect  forfeitures  of  pay  imposed 
by  court-martial  sentences.  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by,  and  donation  to  the 
Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  calendar  year  1964,  pur- 
suant to  62  Stat.  85;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  names  assumed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  6907.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  service  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  6908.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  dxuring  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  6909.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he 
or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Way3  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 

H.R.  6910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  facilitate  sales  of  one-  to 
four-family  residences  In  locations  adversely 
affected  by  alrpcrts  constructed  or  expanded 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  furnished 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  6912.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  conununlcation  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  6913.  A  bill  to  amtnd  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  survivors  of  certain  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  of  a  lump  sum 
on   account  of  such   member's  unused  ac- 


crued  leave;    to   the   Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  or  his  delegate 
shall  be  bound  by  decisions  of  certain  Fed- 
eral  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6915.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of   the  Ellis  Island  National  His- 
toric  Site,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  6916.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in 
order  to  continue   the  indemnity  payment 
program  for  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  6917.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for   services  performed   in   connection  with 
the  arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  hot  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he 
or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6919.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  6920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Hudson    National    Scenic 
Rlverway  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BATES: 
H.R.  6921.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  dur- 
ing which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee    on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  6922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Bremen,  Ind.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  6923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.R.  6924.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
increase  in  benefits  with  a  minimum  primary 
benefit  of  $70,  to  permit  both  men  and  wom- 
en to  retire  thereunder  with  full  benefits  at 
age  60,  and  to  authorize  payment  of  widow's 
insurance  benefits  regardless  of  age  in  the 
case  of  widows  ( otherwise  eligible )  whose  in- 
come is  within  specified  limits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HH.  6925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  Ji.  6926.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  financial 
condition  of  the  employees*  life  Insurance 
fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide 
certain  adjustments  in  amounts  of  group  life 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  6927.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  6928.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER:  ■ 
HJl.  6929.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Hudson    National    Scenic 
Rlverway  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  6930.  A  bill   to  establish   a  National 
Spelling  Commission  to  reform  the  spelling 
of  English  words,  to  publish  the  U.S.  Official 
Dictionary,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  6931.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internail 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailer^ 
excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gradual  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  tax  on  general  telephone 
service;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
"H.R.  6932.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  emergency  relief  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  under  section  125  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  6933.  A    bill    authorizing    the    Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  State  of  Utah;    to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
H.R.  6934.  A  bill  to  authorize  release  on  a 
personal  recognizance  of  persons  otherwise 
eligible  for  bail,  to  credit  time  spent  in  cus- 
tody for  lack  of  bail  toward  service  of  sen- 
tence, and  to  further  implement  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  ball;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HR.  6935.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  entitle 
certain  Individuals  to  retired  pay  for  non- 
regular  service  even  though  they  do  not  per- 
form 20  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sxirvlvor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  6937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6938.  A  bill  to  authorize  two  profes- 
sional legislative  assistants  for  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  6939.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teachers 
and  teaching  positions  under  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.R.  6940.  A  bin  to  provide  that,  In  con- 
nection with  transactions  under  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  Incur  additional 
costs  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  unless  It  has  received 
funds  to  cover  such  costs  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  6941.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6942.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of 
liability  for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for 
certain  Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  6943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an  In- 
equity in  the  application  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  6944  A  bill  to  establish  a  self-sup- 
porting Federal  reinsurance  program  to  pro- 
tect employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
rights  under  private  pension  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  7-day 
period  beginning  April  9  of  each  year  as 
National  Family  Health  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  374.  Concurrent  resolution   to 

insure  equal  rights  and  self-determination 

for  the   peoples  of  Latvia,   Lithuania,   and 

Estonia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.  Con.  Res.  375.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  376.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  bring  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.  Res.  310.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
expendltiu-e  of  certain  funds  for  the  addi- 
tional expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  addi- 
tional expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

157.  By  Mr.  REU-'EL:  Memorial  of  South 
Dakota  State  Leglslatvire  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  and 
kill  the  proposed  revolving  fund  through 
which  farmers  and  ranchers  would  make  $20 
million  in  payments  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  technical  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 

158.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  suggesting  a 
method  eliminating  administrative  coets, 
and  adding  such  costs  to  any  returned  part 
of  Federal  income  tax  to  the  States  related 
to  expenditures  for  health,  education,  and 
welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  6945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janina 
Dzluba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zora  Seci- 
vanovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ta- 
kuhl  Manuelyan  and  Eva  Manuelyan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lola 
Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  T, 
McGarry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  6950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arina  de 
Sousa  Gouveia  and  Alda  Maria  Santos  Gou- 
vela;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Hanna;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lina  Silva; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ibrlhlm 
Zeytinoglu,  Zeynep  Zeytlnoglu,  and  Pusxua 
Zeytinoglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  6954.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  Co- 
lonial Dames  XVn  Century  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6955.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Ferrantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HH.  6956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Brum  and  his  brother,  Alfredo  Brum;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 

HH.  6957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Bla«a 
Arreola  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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A  Look  at  the  Repablican  Party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  our  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
my  close  friend,  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan,  was  the  guest  speaker  before 
the  National  Press  Club  of  Washington, 
D.C.  This  was  an  outstanding  and  well- 
articulated  statement  concerning  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Republicans  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities as  an  effective  minority  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  before 
the  Press  Club  in  the  Record: 

Speech  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  Before  the  Na- 
tional  Press   Cltib 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It's  true 
that  the  new  House  Republican  leadership 
hasn't  won  any  spectacular  legislative  suc- 
cesses. This  has  been  appropriately  noted 
by  some.  But  we  never  campaigned  on  a 
platform  that — by  some  strange  sleight  of 
hand  or  magic  potion — we  could  double  our 
numbers  and  slice  the  opposition  in  half 
before  November  1966. 

As  you  well  know,  the  numbers  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  have  remained 
the  same  since  November  3 — 140  Republicans 
to  294  Democrats.  The  odds  are  rough.  But, 
to  coin  a  phrase — with  a  little  different 
twist — we  shall  overcome. 

You  in  your  profession  and  those  of  us  in, 
my  profession  face  the  same  powerhouse — 
but  in  a  different  way. 

The  White  House  and  all  its  troops  try  to 
spoon-feed  you — and  they  try  to  clobber  us. 
The  President  has  virtually  unlimited  re- 
sources for  working  his  will — a  veritable 
army  of  experts,  authorities,  researchers, 
propagandists,  and  the  like. 

He  is  also  kingpin  of  the  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment that  employs  2'/2  million  civilians 
and  controls  the  destiny  of  2,600,000  military 
personnel.  These  two  groups  have  a  payroll 
cost  totaling  $28  billion — and  together  they 
will  spend  over  123  billion  tax  dollars  in 
fiscal  1966. 

This  awesome  power  and  the  vast  appa- 
ratus, if  used  improperly,  could  mean  the 
withering  away  and  eventually  the  death  of 
the  two-party  system. 

There  is  nothing  constitutionally  ordained 
about  running  our  Government  through  two 
great  political  parties. 

But  almost  from  the  start  our  Nation 
made  such  a  choice.  It  was  a  wise  decision. 
We  avoided  the  chaos  of  a  multiparty  gov- 
ernment. We  avoided  the  loss  of  freedom 
of  the  single  party  system.  And  we  built 
into  government  an  additional  set  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Not  only  does  a  strong  second  party  pro- 
vide the  electorate  with  legislative  alterna- 
tives but  also  with  a  remarkably  high  level 
of  honesty  and  frankness. 

Our  American  news  media  have  a  noble 
tradition  in  demanding  the  facts,  bursting 
the   bubble   of   propaganda,   imstuffing   the 


shirt,  and  exposing  the  corrupt.  You  of  the 
news  media  can  perform  your  Job  better  If 
the  relative  strengths  of  our  two  parties  are 
more  nearly  in  balance  and  not  so  far  out 
of  kilter. 

When  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  dominated  by  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
have  broad  investigating  authority,  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  minority  party. 
It  smacks  of  legalized  collusion  when  we 
find  the  suspect  and  the  district  attorney 
are  blood  relatives.  To  make  our  Federal 
Government  function  better,  to  help  you  get 
the  facts,  Republicans  in  Congress  believe 
this  new  idea  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Here  would  be  a  genuine  vehicle  to  as- 
sure that  the  voice  of  the  minority  would 
be  heard,  that  the  majority  would  be  con- 
stantly on  notice  that  its  actions  or  inac- 
tions were  subject  to  effective  and  critical 
review.  Here  would  be  an  assurance  the 
public  through  your  help  would  ^Jibw  that 
any  coverup  or  wrongdoing  would  be  im- 
probable if  not  impossible. 

It  is  safe  to  speculate  that  with  such  a 
setup  there  would  be  more  public  confidence 
that  the  real  Bobby  Baker  story  had  been 
told. 

The  Democrats  certainly  have  us  over- 
whelmed numerically  in  Congress.  We  could 
sAy,  "What's  the  use?"  That's  no  answer  for 
the  American  people,  for  you  or  for  ourselves. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  constructive  ferment 
right  now  in  the  Republican  Party. 

We  have  already  made  some  reorganization 
of  our  Internal  machinery.  The  research 
and  planning  committee  is  working  at  long- 
range  policy.  We  are  creating  special  task 
forces  on  major  substantive  issues  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  one  observer  said  we 
were  setting  up  "an  antipoverty  program  for 
'"Republican  intellectuals." 

John  Rhodes,  with  a  beefed-up  staff,  is 
policy  committee  chairman,  and  this  reor- 
ganized group  will  deal  with  current,  day-to- 
day legislative  problems. 

On  the  basis  of  simple  mathematics,  the 
administration  can  pass  about  everything  it 
wants  to  in  this  Congress,  particularly  if  it 
twists  a  few  arms  as  it  did  in  the  Nasser  vic- 
tory on  an  appropriation  bill  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Nevertheless  we  will  win  on  some  Issues  in 
this  Congress.  More  importantly.  Republi- 
cans will  build  a  record  for  a  substantially 
stronger  representation  after  November  8, 
1966. 

The  Republican  strategy  in  the  House  will 
be  diversified.  We'll  be  grateful  for  any 
Democratic  support.  North  or  South.  To 
compete  with  the  administration,  we  will 
offer: 

1.  Opposition  to  administration's  aims  and 
methods  when  we  think  both  are  wrong,  but 
never  obstructionism  just  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  Constructive  alternatives  to  administra- 
tion schemes  when  we  feel  they  are  tackling 
the  right  problems  at  home  or  abroad.  In  tlip 
wrong  way. 

House  Republicans  have  already  recom- 
mended responsible  proposals  this  year  In 
medicare,  education,  housing,  and  Appala- 
chia. 

3.  Workable  programs,  developed  through 
our  task  forces,  to  meet  the  many  problems 
the  administration  is  ignoring  or  neglecting. 
We  refuse  to  concede  that  Democrats  have 
a  monopoly  on  ideas  for  the  solution  of  do- 
mestic or  foreign  difficulties. 

4.  Wholehearted  support  for  the  President 
when  we  think  he  is  right.  Vietnam 
policy  in  the  last  few  weeks  is  the  prime 
example.  More  and  more  Republicans  have 
stanchly  backed  the  President  while  more 
and    more   Democrats    have   changed    their 


tune  to  favor  immediate  negotiation  and 
tail-between-our-legs  withdrawal. 

On  the  domestic  scene  we  recall  that  the 
Congress  has  enacted  three  laws  on  civil 
rights  since  1957.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  South  because  there  is  a  growing  pub- 
lie  conscience  and  sense  of  justice.  ' 

Yet  even  in  1964  far  too  many  eligible  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  were  not  registered  to 
vote  in  11  Southern  States.  For  some  part 
of  the  2,800,000  who  are  unregistered,  the 
franchise  is  unattainable  regardless  of  their 
qualifications.  In  some  islands  of  resistance, 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
still  being  flouted. 

The  Republican  leadership  insists  this 
violation  of  constitutional  rights  must  end 
prior  to  the  1966  election. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  requires  a 
new  and  strong  Federal  voting  rights  law. 
This  legislation  should: 

1.  Effectively  and  speedily  end  the  un- 
constitutional denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
everjrwhere  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Terminate  unreasonable  standards  for 
registration  and  voting  without  interfering 
with  the  reasonable  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  States. 

3.  Terminate  any  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  requirements  for  registration  and 
voting. 

4.  Should  not  penalize  areas  which  are  not 
guilty  of  discrimination. 

The  voting  rights  bill  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  to  the  Congress  falls 
short  of  meeting  these  standards. 

This  bill  appears  to  affect  only  the  18,  pos- 
sibly 20,  States  which  have  some  kind  of  lit- 
eracy test  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  It 
does  not  apply  to  four  Southern  States  in 
which  are  found  25  percent  of  the  unregis- 
tered Negroes  of  the  South— -Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Tennessee,  and  Texas.  It  does  not  apply 
to  Smith  County,  Tex.,  with  low  voter  turn- 
out among  a  population  of  27  percent  Negro. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  apply  to  Aroos- 
took County,  Maine,  where  only  1  percent  of 
the  population  is  nonwhite. 

This  bill  ignores  those  discriminatory  prac- 
tices used  in  the  States  that  do  not  employ 
literacy  and  similar  tests. 

In  the  literacy-test  States  it  largely  Ig- 
nores discrimination  that  touches  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  population. 

This  bill  introduces  a  strange  kind  of  geo- 
graphical discrimination.  It  nullifies  the 
literacy  test  in  Martin  County,  N.C.,  where 
49.9  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
went  to  the  polls  in  1964,  but  it  leaves  the 
literacy  test  in  full  effect  in  Guilford  County, 
N.C.,  which  registered  a  turnout  of  52.5  per- 
cent of  its  voting-age  population. 

This  bill  leaves  untouched  too  much  dis- 
crimination in  too  many  places.  If  it  is 
passed  as  drafted,  the  Congress  will  find 
Itself  struggling  with  yet  another  voting 
rights  bin  In  1966  or  1967. 

The  administration's  bill  will  not  accomp- 
lish all  that  must  be  done.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  William  McCulloch, 
of  Ohio.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  Republican 
voting  rights  bill  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  win  be  more  comprehensive 
in  its  application.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
members  of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  the  right  to  vote  and  others  have  been  at 
work  on  such  a  bill  for  several  weeks.  They 
are  considering,  among  other  proposals,  those 
made  by  Republican  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress before  the  President  presented  his  bill. 
This  more  effective  proposal  will  be  ready  for 
consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

This  overall  blueprint  for  Republican  legis- 
lative action  is  based  on  what  we  conceive 
to  be  our  duty   to  the   43   percent  of  the 
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American  electorate  who  put  us  in  oflace,  and 
to  the  people  as  a  whole  who  face  ever- 
increasing  Federal  domination  and  erosion  of 
their  liberties  unless  an  articulate  opposition 
functions  effectively. 

It  is  based  on  the  hard  truth  that  the  Re- 
public Party  to  win  in  1966  must  earn  and 
regain  the  respect  of  many  millions  of  vot- 
ers— and  it  cannot  do  this  by  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  and  waiting  for  an  international  or 
domestic  catastrophe  to  produce  a  call  for 
a  change  of  leadership. 

It  is  based  also  on  a  profound  conviction 
that  something  more  than  talk  of  unity  and 
consensus  is  demanded  by  the  challenges  of 
our  times. 

We  subscribe  to  the  observation  of  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  In  1951,  endorsed  by  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1960,  that  if  you  permit  appeals 
to  unity  to  bring  an  end  to  criticism,  we  en- 
danger not  only  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  our  country,  but  even  its  future  existence. 

We  raise  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
enough  in  these  days  of  danger  and  turmoil 
for  our  President  to  continue  to  act  as  a 
consensus  politician  Instead  of  a  statesman 
who  leads. 

Waiting  for  a  consensus  can  and  often  does 
mean  Ignoring  little  problems  until  they  be- 
come big  ones. 

It  can  and  does  mean  Inaction  until  the 
riots  start — whether  In  Saigon  or  in  Selma. 

As  recently  as  January,  the  President  w£is 
referring  with  satisfaction — according  to 
some  well-known  columnists — to  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam  as  one  of  creative  Inaction. 

To  me,  this  Is  a  fantastic  concept — bet- 
ter described,  perhaps,  as  "dynamic  paral- 
ysis." 

Yet  this  attitude  was  reflected  In  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  which  suggested  that 
the  international  scene  was  so  Improved  that 
we  could  all  but  forget  it  in  favor  of  domestic 
affairs. 

The  disarray  of  NATO  is  all  but  ignored  by 
the  administration.  Nasser  and  Sukarno 
thumb  their  noses  with  seeming  Impunity. 

And  the  disruptive  voices  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  not  only  undercut  the  President 
in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  at  a  time  of 
national  crisis;  they  also  raise  the  very  grave 
danger  of  a  Communist  miscalculation  as  to 
our  intentions  in  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia. 

We  believe  in  keeping  the  ball  on  the 
enemy's  goal  line — not  backpedaling  to  our 
20-yard  line  before  starting  the  next  play. 

The  President  can  always  count  on  Repub- 
lican support  when  his  foreign  policy  is  firm 
and  decisive  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  In 
the  national  Interest. 

But  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  broad- 
gaged  revival  of  genuine  bipartisanship  in 
foreign  policy  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg,  that  time  Is  now. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  who  was  my  fellow 
townsman,  was  largely  responsible  for  my 
getting  Into  politics. 

He  arrived  at  a  thoughtful  concept  of  the 
■Nation's  best  interests  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters which  served  the  American  people  mag- 
nificently well — and  it  is  a  concept  which  I 
would  be  honored  to  help  to  expand  beyond 
current  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  foreign  policy  bipartisanship  in  the 
Vandenberg  pattern  means  genuine  consulta- 
tion across  part_y  lines  In  determining 
policy — not  just  using  the  Republicans  for 
afterthought  window  dressing. 

It  does  not  mean  merely  a  summons  to  the 
White  House  in  a  moment  of  crisis,  and  then 
calling  in  the  photographers  and  announc- 
ing Republican  endorsement  of  an  adminis- 
tration policy  already  determined. 

Nor  does  it  mean  foreclosure  of  Republican 
criticism  of  foreign  policy  when  we  are  con- 
vinced the  administration  is  wrong. 

Some  of  our  problems,  particularly  a  lack 
of  unity,  have  been  created  by  Republicans. 
On  behalf  of  America's  future,  I  suggest  that 


the    present    political    imbalance — however 
self-infllct>ed — is  not  a  good  thing. 

Under  our  system  no  party  can  be  doc- 
trinaire, sectarian,  narrow  In  Its  appeal,  or 
misrepresented  to  have  such  an  image,  how- 
ever unfair  the  charge  might  be — and  still 
attract  the  majority  of  the  electorate. 

The  high  ground  of  moderation  with  un- 
selfish unity  is  not  only  common  horsesense 
for  a  political  party — it  is  also  representative 
of  the  people  and  in  keeping  with  the  under- 
lying genius  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. 

The  day-to-day  rebuilding  of  Republican 
policy  and  the  party  must  begin  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  because  all  the  House  must  face 
the  voters  next  year,  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  task  must  be  carried  In  the  House. 

We  aim  to  correct  that  Imbalance — to  re- 
establish two-party  government.  Far  from 
lamenting  our  fate.  House  Republicans  are 
wide  open  to  fresh  ideas  and  confident  that 
new  approaches,  full  participation,  and  re- 
newed dedication  can  earn  new  friends  for 
the  Republican  Party  and  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  future  of  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  public  image  on  which  the  United 
States  spends  millions  of  dollars  annually 
is  suffering  from  malnutrition  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  actions  in  Selma,  Ala.  The 
shock  of  brutality  in  Alabama  has  vi- 
brated to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
nonwhite  populations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  listening  and  viewing  these 
events  with  consternation.  The  police 
assaults  on  the  marchers  in  Selma  must 
make  foreigners  wonder  if  democracy 
practices  what  it  preaches. 

The  primary  reason  why  we  must  at- 
tack the  problems  of  discrimination  is 
rooted  in  our  basic  commitments  as  a 
nation  and  people.  Discrimination  due 
to  race,  color,  and  religion  should  be 
eliminated  not  to  make  others  think  bet- 
ter of  us  but  because  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  principles  to  which  our  demo- 
cratic society  is  dedicated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  in  my  travels  abroad.  I 
have  been  asked  by  foreign  correspond- 
ents in  African  nations  why  a  democratic 
country  like  the  United  States  portrays 
a  global  image  that  the  white  race  is 
superior  or  entitled  to  special  privileges 
because  of  race.  The  Soviets  and  par- 
ticularly the  Red  Chinese  are  using  the 
Selma  incidents  to  propagandize  the  non- 
white  nations  that  the  color  of  people  is 
the  determining  factor  for  classifying 
citizenship  in  Alabama.  Pictures  show- 
ing scenes  of  brutality  in  Selma  are  be- 
ing distributed  in  Asia  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. 

The  United  States  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  home  of  democracy  and  the  leader  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  for  human 
rights,  and  for  human  dignity.  We  are 
expected  to  be  the  model  and  no  higher 
compliment  could  be  paid  to  us.    So  ovu" 


failure  to  live  up  to  our  proclaimed  ideals 
are  noted  and  magnified  and  distorted. 
Racial  discrimination  and  its  exploita- 
tion by  the  Communists  have  injured  our 
international  position.  The  reason  we 
have  not  suffered  greater  damage  is  that 
we  have  made  progress  in  removing  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  practices  and  have 
advanced  to  full  equality.  We  must  re- 
gain our  lost  image  by  demonstrating  to 
the  world  that  our  Nation  will  not  tol- 
erate racial  and  social  injustices  among 
its  citizens. 


Water  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  greatly  increased  demands  for 
pure  water  in  the  future,  we  also  face  the 
fact  that  our  total  supply  of  available 
water  is  strictly  limited  by  nature  except 
for  negligible  amounts  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  desalinization  of  sea  water. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in 
the  United  States  is  about  30  inches 
which  amounts  to  about  4,300  billion 
gallons  a  day.  But  not  all  of  this  water 
is  available  for  our  use.  The  total 
streamflow  from  surface  runoff  and 
ground  water  amounts  to  about  8.5 
inches  per  year  which  is  about  1,200  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day.  It  is  this  amount 
which  Ms  available  for  our  use. 

One  of  the  problems  here  is  that  not 
all  of  this  water  is  where  the  people  are. 
Because  the  fact  that  our  available  sup- 
ply of  water  is  not  evenly  distributed 
with  the  population  we  face  the  prob- 
lems of  reusing  water  several  times  in 
large  population  centers. 

This  means  that  we  must  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  reducing  the  water  which 
is  allowed  to  flow  down  our  streams  dur- 
ing periods  of  heavy  rainfall.  By  build- 
ing reservoirs,  both  large  and  small,  it  is 
possible  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
rainfall  will  go  down  our  streams  in  such 
volume  that  it  cannot  be  used. 

But  the  building  of  reservoirs  is  far 
from  the  only  measure  which  will  insure 
that  streamflows  are  even  the  year 
around.  The  farmer,  by  proper  conser- 
vation practices,  can  help  in  this  struggle 
to  eliminate  huge  streamflows  during 
rains  and  small  or  no  streamflows  when 
there  is  no  rain.  By  farming  in  such  a 
way  that  millions  of  tiny  reservoirs  are 
formed  by  his  tilling,  the  farmer  contrib- 
utes to  the  maximum  utilization  of  our 
available  supply  of  water.  The  water 
held  in  these  millions  of  tiny  reservoirs 
is  delayed  on  its  trip  downstream  insur- 
ing that  it  can  be  used  by  cities  and 
towns  along  the  stream  instead  of  rush- 
ing in  an  unusable  torrent  immediately 
after  it  falls. 

I  will  discuss  later  the  steps  that  have 
been  and  must  be  taken  in  the  future 
to  insure  that  we  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  water  supply. 
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Voting  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  appear  before  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  Is  now  con- 
ducting the  hearings  on  the  voting  rights 
proposed  legislation  and  to  have  inserted 
my  remarks  at  the  Wednesday,  March  24, 
evening  session.  I  do  not  want  to  seem 
vain,  but  by  putting  my  own  testimony 
into  the  Record  I  wanted  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  to  know  how  I  stand  on  this  is- 
sue because  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  myself  as  well  as  the  whole 
country.  We  are  facing  today  the  great- 
est experiment  in  democracy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The   Voting  Rights  Bill 

(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper, 
Representative  of  Florida,  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Hon.  Emantjel  Cel- 
ler, chairman) 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  our  distinguished  Member  from  the 
great  State  in  the  South.  We  are  very  glad 
to  have  you  here.  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee upon  this  momentous  issue.  Like 
most  of  you  here  on  this  committee,  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  thife  struggle  to  try  to  re- 
move bars  and  barriers  from  the  fair  exer- 
cise of  the  voting  privilege  for  the  people 
of  the  country. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  late  1930's  I  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax 
In  Federal  elections  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  at  the  present  time  as  a  requirement 
that  the  proposed  voter  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
a  condition  and  not  a  qualification. 

I  Introduced  a  similar  bill  later  on  In  the 
1940's,  after  President  Truman  recommended 
his  civil  rights  proposal  and  I  believe  we  got 
it  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  which 
Senator  Norris  was  the  chairman  twice,  but 
it  died  as  a  victim  of  the  well-known  fill- 
buster  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  also  had  bitter  experience  ever  since 
I  entered  public  life  in  being  politically  vic- 
timized for  trying  to  stand  up  for  what  was 
decent  for  the  Negro  citizens  of  our  country. 

I  remember  in  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1929  a  member  who  had  moved 
to  Florida  from  Georgia  Introduced  a  bill  to 
condemn  Mrs.  Hoover,  President  Hoover  then 
being  President,  for  Including  in  an  Invita- 
tion to  a  White  House  tea  the  wife  of  the 
Negro  Congressman  from  Chicago,  111.,  Mr. 
DePrlest.  and  I  was  bitterly  attacked  for  that 
vote.  I  was  one  of  the  13  in  the  house  who 
voted  against  that  resolution,  and  as  I  said, 
I  was  severely  attacked  for  It  when  I  ran  for 
reelection  to  the  house  and  then  again  when 
I  ran  for  the  senate  for  the  first  time  in  1934. 

I  recall  one  occasion  I  was  in  California 
speaking  for  the  Democratic  ticket  and  I 
made  a  talk  one  afternoon  in  a  Negro  Baptist 
church — that  happens  to  be  my  faith — 
something  that  I  had  often  done  in  both 
Alabama  and  Florida. 

Pictures  were  taken  as  I  was  walking  down 
the  aisles  and  speaking  in  the  pulpit  and 
walking  out  of  the  church.  About  2  weeks 
after  that.  I  found  that  a  very  violent  anti- 
Roosevelt  publisher  In  the  State  published 


200,000  copies  of  a  paper  and  disseminated 
it  all  over  the  State  with  my  picture  In  that 
Negro  church. 

Somehow  these  critics  excluded  the  Lord 
from  that  Negro  pulpit.  In  every  election  In 
which  I  have  been  engaged  since  I  ran  for 
the  house  of  representatives  in  the  Florida 
Legislature  in  1929,  I  have  had  to  face  the 
so-called  race  issue  as  many  of  you  have,  in 
trying  to  stand  up  for  what  I  thought  was 
good  and  right  for  America  as  well  as  for  the 
people,  particularly  of  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  That  only  proves  what 
Andrew  Jackson  once  said,  "One  man  with 
courage  is  oftentimes  a  majority." 

Mr.  Pepper.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

So  I,  like  so  many  of  our  citizens  in  Amer- 
ica, view  this  as  a  historic  biU  and  this  as  a 
momentous  occasion  in  which  we  are  all 
privileged  to  have  a  part. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  words  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  by  God,  he  was  well  aware, 
of  course,  that  there  were  many  Negro  slaves 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  always  sur- 
mised that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  his  country,  but  was 
laying  down  the  ideal  for  the  new  Nation  that 
was  coming  to  birth. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before  the 
bonds  of  physical  slavery  were  stricken  from 
the  Negroes  of  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Up  until  that  time,  Negroes  were  bred  and 
worked  and  sold  like  cattle.  Finally,  the 
bonds  were  broken  in  a  terrible  struggle. 

Incidentally,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  was  not  only 
born  in  Alabama  myself  but  I  am  proud  to 
be  the  grandson  of  two  Confederate  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  was  captured  at  Vicksburg  by  a 
general  named  Grant  who  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired considerable  fame  thereafter. 

So  I  come  of  a  heritage  that  stretches  back 
beyond  the  Revolutionary  War  without  an 
ancestor  born  or  living  outside  the  South. 
I  mean  I  come  of  a  Southern  family.  I  am 
not  a  newcomer  to  the  South.  I  think  I  have 
roots  deep  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  as  a 
southerner  and  I  am  proud  to  speak  as  a 
southerner  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  But  you  graduated  from 
Harvard. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Pardon. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  But  you  graduated  from 
Harvard. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  think  that  made  me  a  better 
southerner,  I  learned  a  little  more.  I  notice 
that  we  southerners  who  came  out  of  the 
South  and  went  to  better  schools  did  better 
thereafter.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  having 
that  great  institution  in  his  State.  This  is 
why  I  want  to  see  the  South  offer  the  very 
best  educational  opportunities  to  all  of  its 
boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  early  days  of  this 
country  a  white  man  had  to  be  what  we 
would  almost  call  a  millionaire  today  in  some 
States  to  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor, and,  of  course,  the  poll  tax  prevailed  up 
for  a  little  while  ago  and  still  prevails  in 
some  of  the  States  in  respect  to  State  voting. 

Women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote  until 
1920,  a  long  time  after  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  those  stirring  ideas  of  equality  Into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

During  the  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
War  Between  the  States,  if  they  want  to  call 
It  that,  the  Congress  did  make  commendable 
efforts  toward  trying  to  implement  the  15th 
amendment. 

The  courts,  not  as  understanding  or  as 
sympathetic  as  they  have  been  in  late  years, 
basically  struck  down  those  amendments  and 
political  compromise  or  something  else  led 
the  Congress  to  the  repeal  of  many  of  the 
acts  that  were  designed  by  Congress  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

However,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  the  other 
day,  I  thank  God  for  the  decisions  of  the 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  last  decade  or 
two. 

The  Federal  courts  under  the  admonition 
and  direction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
have  whittled  away  one  and  another  of  the 
Impediments  which  have  barred  so  many 
people  from  the  exercise  of  all  or  many  of 
their  civil  rights,  not  only  the  voting  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  that  speech  of 
yours  and  it  was  admirable. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  certainly  very  much  in- 
spired by  yours;  you  touched  me  off  to  want 
to  say  something  and  I  Just  wanted  to  try 
to  speak  in  the  same  spirit  In  which  you 
spoke  so  movingly. 

In  late  years,  the  Congress  has  made  fur- 
ther efforts  to  progress  this  cause.  In  1957— 
and  great  credit  goes  to  our  eminent  and 
distinguished  President  for  the  leadership  of 
that  fight — and  again  in  1960  he  played  a 
large  part;  and  finally  last  year,  we  passed 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  contained  a 
weakened,  if  not  an  emasculated  provision 
relative  to  the  enforcement  of  voting  rights 
for  Negroes,  particularly. 

There  have  always  been  these  Ingenious 
devices  which  have  been  contrived  by  clever 
and  capable  hands;  as  soon  as  the  courta 
would  strike  down  one  they  would  come  up 
with  another  and  if  necessary,  the  Governor 
would  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
to  put  some  more  on  the  statute  books. 
That  meant  more  long  and  tedious  litigation, 
because  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  trial  at 
all  and  any  Judicial  hearing  at  all,  you  have 
to  conform  to  the  basic  requirements  of  due 
process,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  so 
on. 

Sp  there  have  always  been  these  various 
obstructions  that  have  been  put  in  the  path 
of  the  efforts  we  have  designed.  Thus,  while 
some  progress  is  detectable,  not  a  great  deal 
has  been  made  and  surely  not  enough  has 
been  accomplished. 

Then  In  late  weeks,  the  Nation  has  been 
shocked  and  shamed  at  what  has  happened 
in  my  native  State  of  Alabama.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  other  than  condemn  it  in 
the  most  severe  sentiments  that  I  am  able 
to  express,  nor  can  I  refrain  from  saying  that 
I  think  a  part  of  it  was  calculated  and  po- 
litically conceived  by  a  Governor  who 
thought  to  fasten  his  political  power  upon  a 
State  by  the  attitude  and  the  position  that 
he  took.  That  is  Just  my  opinion,  others 
have  a  right  to  theirs. 

Anyway,  we  have  seen  the  spectacle  of 
people  being  denied  the  right  effectively  to 
register.  We  had  two  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  before  the  Rules  Committee  who 
came  up  in  behalf  of  a  resolution  that  there 
be  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to  investi- 
gate what  had  happened  in  Selma,  Ala.  I 
asked  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
how  many  days  of  the  week  the  registration 
offices  remained  open  and  he  said,  "Two." 
Well,  I  said.  "How  many  do  they  register  a 
day?"  Well,  he  said  they  have  got  up  to  70. 
Well,  twice  70  is  140,  and  I  said,  "How  many 
would  you  say  there  are  in  the  county  who 
are  eligible?"  I  understood  him  to  say  some 
16,000. 

Well,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  a  quick 
calculation  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  that 
many  people  or  even  a  few  of  that  number, 
thousands  of  people,  to  register  at  that  rate. 

So  the  whole  registration  machinery  was 
designed  apparently  to  limit  the  number  of 
people  who  could  register.  , 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the 
number  of  people  who  have  voted,  and  there- 
fore the  implication  is  deducible  that  they 
were  prevented  from  voting  by  either  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  registration  or  intim- 
idation against  their  exercising  the  right  to 
vote. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  the  greatest 
experiment  In  democracy  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  realize  how  many  of  my  fellow 
Alabamians  and  many  southerners  feel  about 
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changing  a  pattern  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed, but  we  are  living  in  an  age  when 
our  democracy  is  on  trial  before  the  world 
and  people  are  questioning  the  Integrity  of 
our  democracy,  whether  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  tell  them  that  we  want  to  help 
them  to  have  a  democracy,  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Here  with  spectacles  such  as  we  had  in 
Birmingham — and  I  only  mention  them  now 
(it  has  not  been  so  long  since  there  were 
other  States  that  exhibited  a  shameful  prac- 
tice before  the  country  and  before  the  world 
now  quieted  to  a  large  or  total  degree);^ but 
the  spectacle  of  dogs  being  set  upon  human 
beings  who  did  nothing  more  than  walk 
peacefully  down  the  street;  or  denying  men 
and  women  the  right  to  walk  two  abreast 
along  a  four-lane  highway  without  telling 
them,  "You  will  have  to  walk  on  the  side 
of  the  road  if  you  walk  or  we  are  going  to  go 
along  to  see  that  you  don't  obstruct  traffic"; 
giving  them  2  minutes  to  disperse  and 
then  on  the  expiration  of  1  minute  charg- 
ing them  with  horses,  beating  them  over  the 
heads  with  bludgeons,  trampling  women  and 
children  in  the  name  of  the  law  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  highest  law  officer  of  the 
State,  tlie  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  and 
then  brutalizing  those  people  with  tear  gas 
as  they  did — for  what? 

They  dared  to  try  to  get  out  of  what  some 
white  men  call  "their  place."  Some  of  them 
say.  "A  Negro  is  all  right  if  he  will  stay  in  his 
place."  They  presume  how  to  describe  him 
and  to  determine  his  place. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Just  happens  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  fixes 
the  place  of  all  of  us  in  America  and  God 
fixes  the  place  of  all  men  white  or  Negro,  or 
those  of  any  color,  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  are  citizens  of  America  under 
one  flag,  dying  If  need  be,  for  one  cause,  sup- 
posedly protected  by  one  Constitution,  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  our  democracy,  all 
brethren  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

So  the  time  has  come  at  long  last  when 
we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem, painful  in  some  respects  as  it  Is  to  those 
who  are  immediately  affected.  There  are 
some  white  citizens  who  say  "yes,  you  have 
an  ignorant  Negro  majority  you  are  going  to 
put  me  under  in  my  country." 

Well,  how  did  those  Negroes  come  to  be 
ignorant?  To  a  large  degree  because  the 
white  man  did  not  provide  the  schools  and 
the  opportunity  "for  them  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  there  have  been  those  who  did 
not  want  the  Negro  to  get  an  education  for 
he  would  want  more  money  as  compensation 
for  his  labor;  he  would  want  more  rights;  he 
would  be  more  impatient  of  restraint  or 
restriction. 

When  I  was  In  the  Senate  and  before,  I 
lived  in  one  of  our  noble  and  beautiful  places 
in  Florida,  Tallahassee,  our  State  capital. 
To  show  you  how  sentiment  of  our  people  In 
the  South  is  changing  (and  many  of  you 
know  that  Tallahassee  is  a  fine,  old  south- 
ern town  and  the  southern  ways  are  still 
their  way  of  life) — let  me  give  an  example. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  they  had  a  terrible 
controversy  In  Tallahassee  over  whether  Ne- 
groes could  ride  other  than  in  the  back  end 
of  a  city  bus. 

One  day  a  Negro  woman  went  in  and  there 
was  not  a  vacant  place  and  she  sat  down  In 
the  middle  of  the  bus.  The  busdriver  told 
her  to  get  back  to  the  rear  and  she  refused  to 
do  It  and  he  had  her  arrested.  The  Negroes 
boycotted  the  busline  and  It  nearly  went 
broke;  and  there  were  a  lot  of  demonstrations 
and  acts  of  violence.  The  city  was  in  tur- 
moil for  a  long  time  over  whether  or  not 
Negroes  who  paid  the  same  fare  that  any- 
body else  paid  could  ride  In  any  part  of  the 
bus  where  there  was  a  vacant  seat. 

Fortunately,  that  matter  was  settled  and 
now  when  you  go  to  Tallahassee  anybody 
rides  anywhere  in  the  bus  that  he  can  find 
a  seat  and  if  he  can't,  he  stands  anywhere 


he  wants  to  stand.     That  Is  Illustrative  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  the  South. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  the  South  has  ac- 
cepted the  civil  rights  law.  I  voted  for  It  and 
I  am  proud  that  eight  of  us  who  voted  for  it 
lived  in  the  South,  and  one  of  them  Is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  on  this  committee, 
Mr.  Brooks;  four  from  Texas  and  two  from 
Tennessee  and  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  Weltner,  from  Atlanta.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  every  single  one  of  us  was  reelected. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
we  win  have  much  trouble  getting  your  vote 
to  send  a  strong  bill  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  the  House. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  think  I  am  going  to  look 
very  sympathetically  upon  this  legislation 
and  I  think  that  every  man  should  conscien- 
tiously follow  his  conscience  and  his  good 
Judgment  and  both  are  going  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  support  of  this  bill  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  done  a  great  sea-v- 
ice to  your  country  in  presenting  this  bill. 
I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill.  It 
has  been  carefully  prepared.  There  are 
points  that  probably  will  be  raised  and  will 
be  clarified  in  the  course  of  the  debate  In 
your  able  explanation  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  give. 

We  are  bent  upon  great  business  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  this  fine  committee  for 
what  it  has  done  to  produce  this  splendid 
bill. 

I  am  privileged  and  proud  to  be  here  to  as- 
sure you  of  my  support  for  It  In  every  way 
that  I  can  help. 
»  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
splendid  remarks  which  I  share  with  him 
wholeheartedly.  It  is  my  privilege  to  have 
developed  a  very  keen  and  friendly  relation 
with  him  since  he  returned  to  the  Congress. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  share  with  you 
in  all  your  views. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate those  kind  words  from  my  able  and 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks.  My  great- 
grandfathers also  fought  on  the  southern 
side  on  both  sides  of  my  family.  They  sur- 
vived that  and  I  survived  the  1964  bill. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  am  sure  our  able  friend  from 
Texas  will  survive  all  the  tests  of  the  long 
future.     Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Corman.  No  questions. 

Mr.  CoNTERS.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Our  colleague,  Congressman 
Pepper,  has  handled  himself  extremely  well, 
made  a  very  good  statement.  It  does  appear 
a  Harvard  education  has  not  hurt  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York. 


Equal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  specifically  for 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

My  reason  for  Introducing  this  resolu- 
tion is  simple.   I  feel  that  equality  should 


not  be  a  question  of  sex,  and  that  women 
should  enjoy  the  economic  and  occu- 
pational rights  of  their  male  counter- 
parts. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  women's  equality  a 
matter  of  law. 


r^ 


Necessary  Steps  To  Be  Taken  for  Success- 
ful Bargaining  in  Agricahure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  study 
covering  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products.  Information  and  data  in- 
cluded in  this  study  is  based  on  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics  and 
reports,  studies  and  information  gath- 
ered from  colleges  and  universities, 
information  compiled  by  an  NFO 
Research  Committee  and  on  an  analysis 
prepared  by  this  committee.  The  NFO 
Research  Committee  was  made  up  of 
NFO  leaders  with  varied  backgrounds 
and  experiences,  including  men  with  de- 
grees from  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
colleges  and  universities. 

farm    problem    getting    WORSE 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  in  the 
last  12  years  that  general  economic  con- 
ditions in  agriculture  are  worsening. 

The  Nation's  economy  has  made  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  national  gross  product  has  made 
spectacular  gains  almost  without  inter- 
ruption. Agricultural  producers  are  the 
only  major  segment  of  the  economy  that 
have  not  shared  in  this  continually  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Every  farmer,  through  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  is  famiUar  with  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  the  products  he  has 
to  sell  has  been  steadily  decreasing  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  upturn, 
while  the  prices  of  the  products  he  has  to 
buy  in  order  to  continue  farming  in  a 
modern  agriculture  have  been  con- 
tinually rising.  This  condition  cannot 
continue  to  exist  without  serious  reper- 
cussions for  all  farmers. 

The  percentage  of  parity  received  by 
farmers  is  at  the  lowest  level  since  1939. 
If  farmers  lived  in  an  industrial  area 
they  would  be  considered  in  the  poverty 
class  if  they  did  not  receive  $3,000  per 
year  moneyed  income,  or  in  other  words, 
spendable  income.  By  these  standards. 
47.1  percent  of  all  the  farmers  are  in  the 
poverty  class.  The  following  table 
points  at  the  percentage  of  farm  fam- 
ilies in  major  agricultural  States  that 
were  in  the  poverty  class  in  1963 — this 
means     families     with     below     $3,000 

moneyed  income: 

Percent 

Oolorado . 34.4 

nilnolfl 38.9 

Iowa 4 **•  8 

Indiana 34. 1 

Kansas 40. 1 
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Percent 

Kentucky 58.  5 

Minnesota.- 48.5 

Missouri 53.  7 

Nebraska 46.  1 

North  Dakota 43. 1 

Ohio 35.  3 

Oklalioma 45. 1 

Michigan 31.  5 

Pennsylvania 32.  6 

Tennessee    (1.2    percent    are    colored 

farmers) 62.  0 

South  Dakota 52.6 

Wisconsin 38. 4 

Wyoming 30.6 

National  average:  47.1  percent  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  poverty  class.  Forty-six  per- 
cent of  all  families  in  rural  America  are 
In  the  poverty  class,  this  includes  the  farm- 
ers and  all  small  towns  of  5,000  and  under. 
Comparison  of  per  capita  farm  income  with 

nonfarm  income 
Per  capita   nonfarm   income $2,  181 

Per  capita  farm  income  from  farm- 
ing          903 

Off  farm  income 473 

Total  farm  Income  from  both 

sources 1,376 

The  $903  per  capita  farm  income  from 
farming  is  only  41.4  percent  of  the  $2,181 
per  capita  nonfarm  income. 

Source:  Economic  Research  of  the  USDA. 

The  above  documented  figures  should 
make  any  farmer  who  feels  he  Is  a  good 
busiressman,  stop  and  think.  These 
conditions  did  not  just  happen.  There 
had  to  be  a  reason  or  reasons. 

How  did  these  conditions  come  about? 
Certainly  not  because  farmers  do  not 
produce  a  needed  product.  Food  and 
fiber  produced  on  the  farms  of  America 
are  the  most  essential  commodities  in 
the  Nation.  On  the  producing  end,  the 
agricultural  industry  is  the  most  efficient 
industry  in  America.  This  means  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  in  the  pricing  of 
agricultural  products. 

The  agricultural  industry  has 
changed  from  the  horse  and  buggy  days 
of  25  to  30  years  ago  to  the  modern  auto- 
mated industry  it  is  today.  But  while 
this  has  happened  the  farm  producers 
have  done  practically  nothing  about 
changing  their  marketing  structure. 
Other  segments  of  the  economy  have  not 
only  automated,  they  have  also  orga- 
nized. 

The  industrial  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy puts  a  price  tag  on  its  products. 
Labor  bargains  for  fair  wages.  But  the 
farmers  go  to  the  marketplace  as  indi- 
viduals and  ask  the  buyer,  "What  will 
you  give  me?" 

As  the  economy  becomes  better  and 
better  organized,  the  groups  that  have 
organized  get  in  a  stronger  and  stronger 
position  and  the  groups  that  have  not 
organized  get  in  a  weaker  and  weaker 
position.  The  farmers  have  remained 
in  the  position  of  the  unorganized. 

GOVERNMENT    PROGRAMS    WILL    DWINDLE 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced 
in  the  past  to  meet  the  problems  of  ag- 
riculture. These  proposals  can  really  be 
considered  in  five  categories:  Govern- 
ment programs,  use  of  cooperatives,  in- 
creasing efficiency,  reducing  the  number 
of  fanners,  and  depending  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 


The  depression  of  the  early  thirties 
brought  about  a  general  realization  that 
low  prices  had  been  a  part  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  depression.  Government 
farm  programs  were  then  Initiated  and 
farmers  turned  to  these  programs  to 
meet  their  critical  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  labor  stepped  up  its  organi- 
zational efforts  and  soon  started  bar- 
gaining successfully.  Industrial  corpo- 
rations got  larger  and  stronger  and  soon 
were  successful  in  establishing  profita- 
ble price  levels  for  their  commodities  be- 
fore the  commodities  were  even  manu- 
factured. While  the  other  segments  of 
the  economy  started  trying  to  meet  as 
many  of  their  problems  as  they  could 
through  their  own  efforts,  farmers 
started  relying  almost  entirely  on  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs. 

This  worked  rather  successfully  until 
the  early  1950's.  Then  the  Government 
programs  came  under  attack  both  from 
within  and  from  outside  of  agriculture. 
The  political  power  of  farmers  started 
diminishing  as  prices  went  down  and 
more  and  more  farmers  were  forced  to 
leave  the  farm.  It  was  probably  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  as  farmers  turned 
to  more  modern  equipment,  fewer  farm- 
ers would  be  needed— but  lower  prices 
accelerated  the  movement  of  farmers 
from  the  farms. 

Today,  only  a  skeleton  remains  of 
Government  programs.  They  are  in  dis- 
repute because  of  two  basic  reasons — 
constant  and,  many  times,  unfair  at- 
tacks, and  governmental  costs  which,  in 
most  cases,  are  given  unfair  publicity. 
Farmers  cannot  expect  the  Government 
to  meet  all  their  problems  for  them. 
This  is  not  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Farmers,  themselves,  must  first 
do  all  they  can  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems. It  is  then  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  assist  the  farmers  in 
meeting  any  problems  they  have  been 
unable  to  meet  themselves.  This,  the 
Government  has  done  for  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  farmers  the  tools  they  need  to 
meet  many  of  their  problems  when  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  was  passed  in  1922. 
But  farmers  have  never  used  their  legal 
rights  to  any  great  degree. 

Farmers  can  expect  Government  farm 
programs  to  continue  to  dwindle  away  in 
the  near  future.  This  fact  is  pointed 
out  by  reliable  and  informed  publica- 
tions such  as  the  Kiplinger  Letter.  Be- 
hind-the-scene  observers  also  know  this 
to  be  a  fact.  But  despite  this  fact, 
farmers  should  support  any  legislative 
proposals  or  administrative  policies  that 
will  assist  farm  income  because  all  stud- 
ies made  by  leading  universities  point 
out  that  there  would  be  a  drastic  drop  in 
farm  prices  without  Government  pro- 
grams. But  in  the  meantime,  farmers 
should  do  everything  possible  to  meet 
their  own  problems,  because  the  politi- 
cal strength  of  farmers  has  reached  an 
alltime  low  and  they  will  soon  be 
largely  on  their  own.  A  congressional 
district  is  not  considered  a  farm  district 
unless  20  percent  or  more  of  the  voters 
are  farmers.  By  this  standard,  there 
were  251  farm  districts  40  years  ago;  165 
farm  districts  10  years  ago;  and  today, 
an  alltime  low  has  been  reached  with 
only  53  congressional  farm  districts. 


COOPERATIVES    MUST   INCREASE 

Farmers  produce  100  percent  of  the 
food  produced  in  America  and  their  real 
economic  power  lies  in  this  production 
This  economic  power  is  worthless  unless 
farmers  use  it  together. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  co- 
operatives. There  is  the  service  cooper- 
ative  and  the  marketing  cooperative. 
The  chief  function  of  the  service  co- 
operative has  been  largely  one  of  keep- 
ing prices  in  line  on  the  products  farm- 
ers have  to  buy.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
service  but  not  one  that  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  it  already  has,  and  cer- 
tainly it  can  do  very  little  more  about 
closing  the  income  gap  for  farmers. 

The  marketing  cooperative  will  vary 
somewhat  by  the  commodity  it  repre- 
sents.   Marketing      cooperatives     have 
been  formed  more  in  the  milk  industry 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural   industry.    They    were    originally 
set  up  for  several  purposes,  but  mainly 
to  develop  an  additional  outlet  for  the 
sale  of  milk.    And,  of  course,  some  were 
set  up  with  the  hope  of  bargaining  for  a 
fair    price.    These    cooperatives    have, 
however,   developed   largely    into   sales 
groups  with  practically  no  bargaining 
power,  and  since  there  are  so  many  of 
them,    they    have    become    competitive 
with  each  other — thus  dividing  farmers' 
bargaining  power.    The  milk  coopera- 
tives remain  as  a  sales  outlet  for  farm- 
ers but  they  have  not  changed  their 
structure   to   meet   very   many   pricing 
problems  for  farmers.    This  is  proved  by 
the  prices  dairy  farmers  receive  for  their 
products.    No  one  should  ever  indicate, 
however,  that  the  milk  cooperatives  do 
not  perform  important  services  in  han- 
dling milk  production,  because  they  do. 
The  time  and  efforts  farmers  have  put 
into  their  cooperatives  have  not  all  been 
wasted.    The   experience  farmers  have 
gained  can  be  very  useful  and  the  serv- 
ices the  cooperatives  perform  must  be 
used  to  a  great  extent. 

Today,  we  do  have  several  grain  co- 
operatives, but  they,  too,  have  become 
largely  competitive  with  each  other;  thus 
dividing  farmers'  bargaining  power. 
Still,  they  do  perform  some  necessary 
services. 

Cooperatives  in  the  livestock  field  have 
generally  been  small.  Some  packing 
plants  have  been  started  but  with  very 
little  success. 

In  summing  up,  cooperatives  do  per- 
form many  necessary  services,  but  their 
individual  structures  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  effectively  compete  with 
organized,  volume  buyers.  No  one  can 
argue  against  the  theory  of  cooperatives 
but  their  fixed  structures  and  lack  of 
volume  keep  them  from  meeting  modern 
day  agricultural  pricing  problems. 

FARM    EFFICIENCY    MUST    INCREASE 

Farmers  are  applying  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  to  their  operations  and 
this  they  should.  They  must  continually 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  and  better,  more 
efficient  methods  of  production.  The  re- 
search done  in  various  institutions  and 
farm  suppliers  has  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  agricultural  industry.  To  make 
the  best  use  of  new  methods,  it  ofttimes 
becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  the  farm 
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operation.  This  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 

Efficiency  alone,  however,  will  not  give 
the  farmers  equal  status  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  unless  they  also  have  a 
favorable  margin  of  profit.  Efficiency  is 
necessary  and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
successful  agriculture  picture — but  alone, 
it  has  not  brought  a  profit  level  to  agri- 
culture enjoyed  by  the  other  major  busi- 
ness segments  in  our  Nations  prosperous 
economy.  Efficiency  can  be  successful 
only  to  a  point.  For  example — if  a  prod- 
uct is  bringing  a  given  price  which  is  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit,  greater  efficiency  can  help; 
but,  after  efficiency  has  been  improved  to 
the  maximum  and  still  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  profit  price  is  not 
received,  then  something  must  be  done 
about  increasing  the  price  of  the  product. 
Agriculture  has  already  proven  it  is  the 
most  efficient  industry  in  America.  Still 
profit  returns  for  the  agricultural  indus- 
try are  far  below  the  profit  returns  of 
other,  less  efficient  industries. 

A  solution  for  the  farm  problem  has 
been  offered  in  the  form  of  bigger  and 
fewer  farms.  The  object  being,  to  raise 
the  per  capita  income  of  farmers  by  hav- 
ing fewer  farmers  divide  the  net  income 
of  agriculture.  Tlie  success  of  this  ap- 
proach, however,  depends  upon  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  scene  of  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  in  order  to  insure  the 
survival  of  the  remainder. 

This  approach  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  profit  level  in  agriculture 
will  get  so  low  that  smaller  farmers  can- 
not live  on  their  profit  and  will  be  forced 
to  leave  the  farm.  The  fallacy  in  this 
reasoning  is  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  farmers  already  have  outside  income. 
Their  farm  income  is  secondary  or,  in 
plain  words  a  sideline. 

NO    CHANCE   FOR    OUTSIDE    INCOME 

The  larger  the  farm  operation  gets,  the 
less  chance  a  farmer  has  of  subsidizing 
his  income  with  outside  work,  because  if 
he  leaves  his  operation  under  the  man- 
agement of  hired  labor,  he  will  soon  be 
broke.  His  operation  requires  his  man- 
agement. When  there  is  no  profit  left 
in  his  operation  because  of  lower  and 
lower  prices  and  he  starts  losing  money, 
the  bigger  the  farm  the  more  he  loses 
and  the  quicker  he  is  out  of  business.  His 
neighbor,  who  has  stayed  a  smaller  oper- 
ator subsidizing  his  farming  operation 
with  outside  income,  will  be  farming 
long  after  the  bigger  operator  is  broke. 
Any  business,  in  order  to  remain  sound 
financially,  must  sell  its  products  for  a 
profit.  A  good  businessman  will  not  stay 
with  a  business  that  does  not  return  a 
profit  on  the  investment,  comparable  to 
that  of  other  businesses. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  solution  to  farm  problems. 
There  was  a  time  in  agriculture  back 
when  buyers  and  sellers  had  almost  equal 
strength,  that  supply  and  demand  could 
determine  a  fair  price  for  farmers,  but 
by  its  very  nature,  this  is  no  longer  true. 
For  the  available  supply  and  available 
demand  to  determine  a  fair  and  equitable 
price,  no  producer  can  be  large  enough 
to  significantly  affect  the  total  supply 
and  no  one  firm  or  source  of  demand  can 
be  large  enough  to  affect  the  total  de- 


mand for  any  given  commodity.  Of 
course,  we  still  have  this  situation  on 
the  supply  side,  but  no  longer  do  we  have 
it  on  the  demand  side. 

EXAMPLE 

Largest  farmers:  First,  5,000  acres — 
more  or  less;  second,  50,000  cattle;  third, 
and  so  forth,  only  fraction  of  percent 
of  total  supply. 

Largest  processors:  First,  handle  18 
percent  of  total  production^  second, 
handle  12  percent  of  total  production; 
third,  and  so  forth. 

The  two  are  not  similar.  Must  be  for 
supply  and  demand  to  determine  a  fair 
price. 

GOVERNMENT   WILL   PUSH    SURVIVAL    OF   THE 
FITTEST 

Some  say  what  agriculture  needs  is  a 
free  market;  letting  supply  and  demand 
correct  any  and  all  problems.  This  really 
means  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  theory 
behind  this  is  when  there  is  an  over- 
supply  the  price  will  go  down  until  it 
becomes  unprofitable  to  produce  the 
given  commodity,  and  then  production 
will  be  decreased  and  the  price  will  come 
back  to  a  fair  level.  The  business  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  threw  the  com- 
plete use  of  this  theory  out  the  window 
a  long  time  ago.  They  manufacture, 
maybe,  a  60-day  supply  ahead  but  this 
supply  is  kept  in  inventory  either  at  the 
manufacturer  level  or  retailer  level,  and, 
a  fair  price  level  is  maintained.  In  other 
words,  this  means  that  the  business  in- 
terests control  the  supply  and  create  the 
demand  by  letting  on  to  the  market  only 
that  amount  of  their  production  for 
which  they  can  get  their  price.  This 
gives  business  interests  stability. 

If  agriculture  is  to  operate  with  sta- 
bility it  must  follow  the  same  practice. 
Supply  and  demand,  of  course,  must  be 
a  factor  but  not  a  sole  price  determining 
one.  If  agriculture  is  to  use  the  theory 
of  supply  and  demand  to  its  advantage 
then  a  surplus  disposal  system  must  be 
set  up  to  take  care  of  any  surplus  that 
exists  or  develops.  This  would  be  using 
supply  and  demand  factors  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  agricultural  industry. 

The  present  marketing  system  has 
kept  the  consumer  supplied  with  food 
after  the  farmers  have  produced  it.  In 
the  early  history  of  our  Nation,  the  buyer 
and  seller  met  and  bartered.  Then  as 
the  population  increased  and  the  country 
grew  in  size,  the  producers  had  to  start 
delivering  to  centralized  points.  The 
buyers  came  to  these  points.  Buyers  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  competition 
grew.  The  prices  paid  to  agricultural 
producers  generally  lagged  behind  the 
prices  paid  to  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
but  still  followed  general  prosperity  to 
a  great  degree  driving  prosperous  periods. 

The  present  marketing  system  was  de- 
veloped largely  for,  and  in  many  cases 
by,  the  buyers.  Times  and  economic  fac- 
tors have  changed,  but  the  marketing 
system  has  not.  New  forces  have  ap- 
peared. The  present  marketing  system 
is  really  only  a  distribution  system.  The 
services  rendered  are  inefficient  and 
costly   to   the   producer. 

CHAINSTORES    RULE    THE    ROOST 

Today,  the  chainstores  rule  the  roost. 
They  tell  the  processors  the  price  they 


are  paying.  This  means  that  when  a 
farmer  delivers  his  products,  the  price 
he  is  going  to  be  paid  has  already  been 
determined,  and  the  buyers  only  reflect 
in  their  bids  the  price  the  chainstore  is 
going  to  pay.  This  means  the  present 
marketing  system  does  practically  noth- 
ing about  price.  The  producer  has 
wasted  his  money  when  there  are  more 
delivery  points  than  the  farmers  really 
need  or  any  charges  are  paid  for  any- 
thing other  than  handling.  The  farmers, 
therefore,  are  the  victims  of  many  living 
off  them  by  charging  for  services  which 
are  only  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and 
effort.  The  present  marketing  system 
only  serves  to  allow  the  buyer  to  pit  one 
fanner  against  another  individual  farm- 
er. Small  outlets  are  pitted  against  each 
other  and  the  larger  volume  markets  pit 
one  area  against  another  area. 

The  present  marketing  system  is  a 
buyers'  market,  with  the  buyers  naming 
the  price  to  be  paid  as  the  farmer  de- 
livers his  products  and  says,  "What  will 
you  give  me?"  Under  the  present  mar- 
keting system,  instead  of  marketing  his 
product  the  farmer  takes  his  product  to 
the  marketplace  and  pays  the  penalty. 

The  only  answer  to  present-day  agri- 
cultural problems  must  be  a  modern 
marketing  system  that  will  bring  equity 
of  income  to  agricultural  producers  and 
meet  the  marketing  problems  of  the 
agricultural  industry. 

MARKETING    SYSTEM    IS    THE    KIT    TO    SUCCESS 

Let  US  study  the  basic  requirements 
for  a  successful  modern-day  marketing 
system.  This  system  must  make  it  pos- 
sible for  producers  to  establish  bargain- 
ing power  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  buyers.  Until  this  is 
done  the  producers  will  continue  to  take 
the  prices  offered  by  the  buyer.  The  pro- 
ducers must  get  in  the  position  and  be 
ready  and  willing  to  cut  off  their  avail- 
able supply  to  the  buyers  In  order  to  back 
up  farmers'  bargaining  power. 

Bargaining  between  two  strong  eco- 
nomic forces  is  a  battle  between  two 
giants.  In  a  battle  of  this  nature,  you 
can  expect  strong  disagreements  to  arise 
and  these  disagreements  will  not  always 
be  settled  without  a  struggle.  The  pro- 
ducers cannot  make  their  bargaining 
power  felt  and  will  always  be  forced  to 
yield,  unless  they  can  and  do  cut  off  the 
available  supply  to  the  processor.  This 
means  the  producers  must  be  willing  to 
keep  their  products  on  the  farm  until 
buyers  are  willing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  This  fact  has  been  substantiated 
by  some  university  studies  on  farmers' 
bargaining  power.  For  example,  the 
pamphlet  from  Purdue  University, 
"Group  Bargaining  Power  for  Farmers," 
had  this  to  say : 

In  order  to  secure  beneficial  results  at  the 
bargaining  table,  the  group  must  have  some 
degree  of  power  with  which  It  can  force  con- 
cessions from  the  opposing  side  In  order  to 
secure  a  favorable  solution  to  the  negotia- 
tion. ^ 

Buyers  are  strong  and  well  organized. 
Some  of  the  larger  processors  in  each 
commodity  have  plants  or  facilities  in  all 
major  agricultural  producing  areas. 
This  means  producers  must  have  one 
centralized      bargaining      organization 
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which  bargains  industrywide,  or^  the  buy- 
ers cannot  be  dealt  with  successfully. 
Any  division  of  bargaining  power  only 
lets  the  buyers  pit  group  against  group. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  one  centralized 
bargaining  organization  to  cover  all 
major  commodities.  Otherwise,  any 
gains  made  will  soon  be  lost,  because 
farmers  will  shift  to  producing  the  com- 
modities for  which  the  gains  were  made. 
However,  if  gains  are  made  on  all  major 
commodities  and  these  are  gains  kept  in 
relative  balance,  then  there  will  be  no 
added  incentive  for  producers  to  shift 
from  producing  one  commodity  to  an- 
other commodity. 

FARMERS    MUST   ORGANIZE   TO    SURVIVE 

In  order  for  producers  to  achieve  the 
desired  success  in  the  bargaining  field, 
they  must  first  have  an  organization. 
The  following  statement  taken  from  Spe- 
cial Report  No.  10,  entitled  "Agricultural 
Bargaining  Power:  Some  Factors  To 
Consider."  published  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  points  out  this  fact: 

Apparently  if  farmers  are  to  achieve  greater 
bargaining  power  It  must  come  about 
through  group  action,  since  the  individual 
farmer  has  little  or  no  bargaining  power. 

Bargaining  cannot  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessful unless  the  organization  that  rep- 
resents the  producers,  has  the  proper 
structure.  The  organization  must  have 
stability  of  membership.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  use  of 
membership  agreements  which  are  bind- 
ing on  both  the  organization  and  the 
producer.  This  membership  agreement 
should  cover  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  producer  as  a  member,  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  organization. 
There  must  be  enough  teeth  in  the 
membership  agreement  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  organization  to  be  able  to 
make  and  carry  out  marketing  obliga- 
tions for  its  members.  The  membership 
agreement  should  clearly  define  the  bar- 
gaining procedures  so  the  rights  of  the 
members  will  always  be  protected.  A 
program  to  take  care  of  excess  produc- 
tion must  be  authorized  under  the  mem- 
bership agreement.  This  is  necessary 
because  farmers  must  not  only  be  con- 
cerned about  getting  fair  prices  for  their 
products,  they  must  also  be  willing  and 
ready  to  meet  all  the  marketing  prob- 
lems of  the  agricultural  industry  in  order 
to  be  successful. 

A  careful  balance  of  control  must  be 
.maintained  in  the  organization  because 
an  organization  such  as  this  would  be 
very  powerful.  All  major  decisions  on 
marketing  conditions  and  prices  bar- 
gained for  should  always  be  made  by  the 
members — not  by  one  individual  or  a 
board  of  directors,  and  these  decisions 
should  require  a  high  percentage  ap- 
proval of  the  members  affected. 

There  must  be  enough  centralized  con- 
trol in  the  organization  to  build  effective 
bargaining  power  industrywide,  with  the 
ability  to  combat  organized  and  well 
financed  opposition.  Democracy  must 
always  be  maintained  within  the  organi- 
zation so  it  will  always  work  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers. 

The  organization  must  be  adequately 
financed.  In  the  initial  phases,  dues  will 
be  necessary,  but  after  the  organization 
is  in  full  operation  there  should  be  a 


percentage  checkoff  on  all  sales  made  in 
benefit  of  the  members.  This  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  finance  the  organization  be- 
cause this  way,  each  member  will  pay  his 
proportionate  share  based  on  benefits 
received. 

ORGANIZE    OR    PERISH 

The  organization  should  have  one  goal 
and  one  purpose — meeting  the  farmers' 
marketing  problems.  If  the  organization 
is  in  business,  then  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest.  The  leaders  are  likely  to  be 
more  interested  in  making  a  profit  on  the 
business  than  in  getting  fair  prices  for 
farmers.  This  has  caused  the  downfall 
of  past  efforts. 

The  organization  must  operate  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  will  be  close  coop- 
eration and  understanding  between  the 
members  and  the  leaders.  The  goals, 
objectives,  and  methods  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  both  so  there  will  be  the 
least  possible  wasted  effort.  A  clear  un- 
derstanding of  these  points  will  also 
make  it  more  difficult  for  organized  op- 
position to  divide  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Contracts  with  processors  must  be  se- 
cured if  prices  are  to  be  stabilized  and 
marketing  problems  met.  Contracts 
protect  gains  made  and  assure  continuity 
of  programs.  A  contract  is  necessary  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  method  that  can  be 
used  to  spell  out  the  obligations  of  both 
the  processors  and  the  bargaining  or- 
ganization. 

EFFECTIVE   PROGRAMS   TO    HANDLE    EXCESS 
PRODUCTION    MUST    BE   DEVELOPED 

There  must  be  an  efficient  system  for 
supplying  the  processor  and,  in  turn,  the 
consumer  needs. 

The  organization  must  be  a  depend- 
able source  of  supply  for  the  processors. 
This  is  the  reason  the  membership  agree- 
ment must  have  enough  teeth  so  when 
contracts  are  signed  with  processors,  the 
products  will  be  delivered. 

A  continued  educational  program 
should  be  carried  on  to  keep  the  con- 
sumers informed  about  the  farmers' 
problems  and  to  keep  the  farmers  in- 
formed of  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
consumers 

Price  incentives  should  be  paid  for 
quality  production.  The  producer  who 
produces  a  quality  product,  should  be 
paid  accordingly. 

The  organization  should  be  fair  and 
always  ready  to  listen  to  the  problems  of 
the  processors  and  others.  However,  its 
prime  responsibility  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  members  and  this  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

Success  of  the  organization  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  its  members  and  the  members 
must  continually  keep  increasing  the 
strength  of  their  organization  through 
the  signing  of  new  members. 

This  concludes  the  part  of  the  study 
relating  to  the  economic  conditions  of 
agriculture,  the  past  proposed  solutions, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
present  marketing  system,  and  the  basic 
requirements  of  a  successful  modern  day 
marketing  system.  We  have  sincerely 
tried  to  be  unbiased  in  this  frank  analysis 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  agricul- 
ture as  far  as  marketing  is  concerned. 
The  points  that  we  have  made  on  the 


weaknesses  of  past  efforts  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  derogatory  in  nature.  They 
were  intended  to  be  constructive  in  na- 
ture, so  pitfalls  of  the  past  can  now  be 
avoided.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  can  be  used  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  American  agriculture 
faces  today.  It  seems  to  us  that  thinking 
fanners  will  agree  with  the  basic  require- 
ments outlined  for  a  successful  modern 
day  marketing  system.  We  must  forget 
the  animosities  of  the  past  and  build  to- 
gether, as  producers,  for  the  future. 

NPO   PROGRAM    MEETS   FARMERS'    NEED 

The  structure  of  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  meets  all  the  basic 
requirements  necessary  to  put  a  success- 
ful modern  day  marketing  system  into 
operation. 

The  NFO  collective  bargaining  pro- 
gram was  developed  by  farmers  and  of- 
fers all  farmers  the  only  opportunity 
they  ever  had  to  solve  their  pricing  and 
marketing  problems  in  a  businesslike 
manner  that  will  bring  stability  to  their 
industry.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  and  the  methods 
the  NFO  is  using  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
fair  and  stable  prices  for  the  American 
farmers.  We  want  to  take  time  to  gen- 
erally discuss  the  structure  of  the  NFO, 
the  progress  it  has  made,  the  purpose 
and  use  of  holding  actions,  the  signing 
of  contracts  with  processors  and  the  job 
yet  to  be  done. 

The  most  misunderstood  part  of  the 
NFO  program  is  the  purpose  and  use 
of  holding  actions.  Tlierefore,  we  will 
have  a  thorough  discussion  on  hold- 
ing actions  and  on  the  organization's 
stand  and  policy  concerning  violence. 
The  biggest  unanswered  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  farmers  concerning  the 
NFO  program  is  what  will  be  done  with 
surpluses  when  NFO  is  successful.  Very 
few  nonmembers  realize  that  the  NFO 
has  a  detailed  plan  that  will  prevent 
surpluses  from  developing  in  several 
commodities  and  has  a  structure  ready 
to  put  into  operation  that  will  take  care 
of  any  surpluses  that  may  exist  or  de- 
velop in  the  other  commodities.  All  of 
these  points  will  be  thoroughly  discussed 
and  a  clear  explanation  will  be  given. 

NPO FOR    FARMERS    BY    FARMERS 

The  NFO  is  made  up  entirely  of  farm- 
ers and  run  by  farmers.  Only  producers 
of  farm  commodities  can  be  members  of 
the  NFO.  This  means  the  NFO  is  truly 
a  farm  organization.  The  bylaws  of  the 
organization  prohibit  it  from  going  into 
business.  Therefore,  it  is  a  service  or- 
ganization. It  has  only  one  service  to 
offer  farmers  and  that  is  the  opportunity 
for  farmers  to  join  together  to  meet  the 
one  problem  that  has  never  before  been 
met  for  farmers;  a  way  in  which  they 
can  start  pricing  their  products  at  the 
marketplace  using  the  same  principles 
and  methods  that  everyone  else  in  the 
economy  uses  to  price  their  products  or 
services. 

Farmers  do  not  have  a  choice.  They 
are  either  going  to  price  their  products 
together  and  meet  the  marketing  prob- 
lems of  their  industry,  or  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  go  to  the  marketplace 
and  say,  "What  will  you  give  me?"  and 
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let  the  buyers  determine  the  prices  that 
are  going  to  be  paid. 

If  farmers  choose  to  sit  back  and  do 
nothing  about  their  marketing  problems, 
then  they  can  expect  to  receive  lower 
and  lower  prices  for  their  products.  No 
one  else  will  solve  their  problms  for  them. 
There  may  be  an  occasional  upturn  in 
price,  but  it  will  be  short  lived,  and  the 
next  drop  in  prices  will  reach  even  lower 
levels.  This  has  been  the  general  price 
pattern  for  the  last  12  years.  Every 
farmer  who  has  been  farming  since  1952 
knows  this  to  be  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  do  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  their  pricing 
problems  through  the  NFO.  NFO  mem- 
bers and  leaders  honestly  believe  that 
almost  every  farmer  who  will  take  time 
to  study  the  NFO  collective  bargaining 
program  with  an  open  mind,  will  join 
and  will  be  an  active  member  because 
he  will  realize  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain. 

The  NFO  has  always  stressed  that  the 
first  and  always  the  most  important  step 
farmers  must  carry  out  in  order  to  price 
their  products  at  the  marketplace  is  to 
organize.  Nothing  can  be  substituted  for 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table.  Many 
farmers  have  been  fearful  of  the  NFO 
membership  agreement.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  this  has  happened,  be- 
cause the  membership  agreement  is  writ- 
ten in  plain,  everyday  language  and  is 
easy  to  understand.  It  very  clearly 
points  out  the  obligations  of  both  the 
NFO  and  the  member.  The  membership 
agreement  must  be  used  to  unite  farmers' 
bargaining  strength  under  the  NFO  col- 
lective bargaining  program  and  give  sta- 
bility to  the  organization. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
the  meaning  of  the  membership  agree- 
ment is  to  pick  out  the  most  important 
points  and  study  them.  They  are  as 
follows: 

When  a  farmer  joins  the  NFO,  he  au- 
thorizes the  NFO  to  be  his  bargaining 
agent  for  all  the  commodities  marketed 
from  his  farm  with  the  exception  of 
those  already  covered  by  marketing  con- 
tracts. 

FARMERS    MUST    BE    FREE    TO    MARKET 

He  is  free  to  market  as  he  chooses 
until  such  time  as  a  contract  is  consum- 
mated with  a  processor,  and  the  only 
way  a  contract  can  be  consummated 
with  a  processor  is  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  approval  by  members  attending  a 
meeting  for  which  they  have  been  given 
a  10-day  written  notice  sent  by  first-class 
mail,  giving  the  date,  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  This  is  the 
greatest  protection  a  member  could  have 
because  two-thirds  of  the  members  will 
never  vote  to  bind  themselves  to  market 
under  the  NFO  until  they  know  the  terms 
of  the  contract  with  a  processor  includ- 
ing price,  delivery  points,  and  all  the 
marketing  requirements  expected  of 
them. 

The  membership  agreement  is  a  legal 
and  binding  document.  The  member 
signs  the  membership  agreement  for  a 
period  of  3  years  and  agrees  to  pay  $25 
per  year  for  dues  and  fees.  If,  during  this 
period  of  time,  a  contract  Is  consum- 
mated with  a  processor  and  a  member 


sells  under  this  contract,  then  1  percent 
of  his  gross  sales  will  replace  his  mem- 
bership dues  and  fees.  This  will  be  the 
cheapest  marketing  cost  a  farmer  has 
ever  paid  and  he  will  be  getting  a  fair 
price  for  his  products.  The  NFO  is  not 
saying  "Pay  1  percent  and  we  will  get 
you  a  price."  It  is  saying  "We  will  get 
you  a  fair  price  and  then  you  will  have  to 
pay  1  percent  to  keep  the  program  oper- 
ating in  the  future." 

A  member  may  terminate  his  member- 
ship in  the  NFO  at  the  end  of  his  3-year 
period.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  must  give 
written  notice  of  his  desire  to  do  so  not 
more  than  20  days  nor  less  than  10  days 
prior  to  his  expiration  date.  If  no  notice 
is  given,  then  his  membership  will  auto- 
matically be  renewed  for  another  3-year 
period.  This  is  the  same  type  of  termi- 
nation clause  that  is  carried  in  many 
marketing  arrangements. 

No  contract  or  agreement  can  be  effec- 
tive unless  it  contains  a  penalty  clause. 
Therefore,  the  membership  agreement 
specifies  that  when  a  contract  has  been 
consimimated  with  a  processor  covering 
a  member  s  commodity  and  the  member 
sells  his  commodity  to  a  processor  other 
than  the  one  specified  by  the  contract,  the 
member  shall  be  assessed  10  percent  of 
the  gross  sale  of  the  commodity  for  liqui- 
dated damages.  This  clause  was  put  in 
the  membership  agreement  largely  to 
give  assurance  to  processors  that  they 
will  receive  the  supply  they  have  con- 
tracted for  when  their  contracts  with  the 
NFO  are  in  effect.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  penalty  clause  will  ever  have  to  be 
used  against  NFO  members  because,  cer- 
tainly, they  will  never  give  their  two- 
thirds  vote  approval  to  put  contracts 
with  processors  into  effect  until  they 
know  they  are  going  to  receive  many  ad- 
vantages. Therefore,  they  should  have 
no  desire  to  market  elsewhere. 

Provisions  are  contained  in  the  mem- 
bership agreement  for  a  surplus  disposal 
program  that  can  meet  the  problems  of 
any  surpluses  that  may  exist  or  develop. 

NFO    BARGAINING    ESSENTIAL 

The  other  provisions  of  the  member- 
ship agreement  clearly  establish  the  obli- 
gation of  the  NFO  in  bargaining — how  it 
is  to  be  done  while  keeping  all  the  major 
pricing  and  marketing  decisions  in  the 
hands  of  the  members.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  both  the  NFO  and  the  member 
are  clearly  defined.  The  farmer  joining 
the  NFO  does  not  sign  a  membership 
agreement  that  can  be  easily  changed, 
because  no  changes  can  be  made  with- 
out the  two-thirds  vote  approval  method 
by  the  members,  as  has  been  outlined  for 
ratification  of  contracts  with  processors. 
Certainly,  the  NFO  membership  agree- 
ment is  democracy  at  its  best.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  NFO  members  to  keep  con- 
trol of  the  organization  and  still  bring 
their  production  together  in  an  effective 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining. 
The  most  any  member  could  lose  would 
be  $25  a  year  because  he  is  completely 
protected  through  the  two-thirds  vote 
approval  requirement.  Twenty -five  dol- 
lars a  year  is  a  small  investment,  indeed, 
to  protect  the  large  investment  a  farmer 
has  in  his  business.  A  farmer  joining 
the  NFO  hsis  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain. 


A  member  is  bound  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  the  membership  agreement.  The 
bylaws  in  the  NPO  cover  the  administra- 
tive end  of  the  NFO.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  members  are  spelled 
out  in  the  membership  agreement  and 
cannot  be  changed  through  the  bylaws. 
The  only  mention  of  the  bylaws  in  the 
membership  agreement  has  to  do  with 
the  processing  of  complaints  and  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  fees.  The  bylaws  of 
the  organization  set  a  system  of  checks- 
and  counterchecks  to  keep  proper  ad- 
ministrative balance  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  officers  are  responsible  for  picking 
the  best  qualified  personnel  they  can  find 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  is  their  obligation  to  see  that 
the  efforts  are  coordinated  and  that  the 
organization  keeps  moving  forward  as 
fast  as  possible  toward  complete  victory 
whuch  is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  agri- 
culture. They  must  keep  informed  and 
carefully  analyze  every  situation  so  mis- 
takes and  pitfalls  can  be  avoided.  It  is 
their  duty  to  keep  the  membership  in- 
formed, as  much  as  possible,  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  progress  of  the  organization. 
They  must  give  the  best  advice  they  can 
to  the  members  on  steps  to  be  taken  and 
strategy  to  be  used  in  bargaining.  Co- 
operation between  members  and  officers 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
NFO. 

A  farmer  should  not  join  the  NFO  with 
the  same  attitude  that  he  has  had  many 
times  when  he  joined  other  organiza- 
tions. In  other  organizations,  perhaps 
he  just  joined  and  paid  his  dues  to  have 
somebody  else  do  something  for  him. 
NFO  cannot  be  successful  that  way 
Every  NFO  member  should  look  upon  the 
NFO  as  the  only  tool  he  has  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  problem  he  has  in  his 
business — taking  unfair  prices  for  his 
products. 

POWER    LIES    IN    NUMBERS 

This  means  members  must  work  to  get 
new  members.  This  is  what  will  bring 
success.  Members  should  attend  their 
county  meetings  and  accept  responsibil- 
ity. When  they  are  called  upon  to  do  a 
specific  job.  they  should  do  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  The  NFO  Is  only  as 
strong  as  the  members  make  it.  Mem- 
bers must  realize  that  in  an  economic 
battle  like  the  NFO  Is  waging,  gains  are 
not  given  away  freely  or  easily — they 
must  be  earned.  We  will  not  win  every 
time  something  is  tried,  but  we  must 
profit  by  every  mistake  and  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity.  A  quitter 
never  wins  and  a  winner  never  quits,  so 
the  philosophy  of  all  NFO  members  must 
be  "We  will  not  quit  until  complete  vic- 
tory Is  secured." 

The  next  part  of  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  to  consider  is  the 
four  basic  steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
order  for  farmers  to  price  their  products 
at  the  marketplace. 

First.  Organizing  is  the  key  to  success. 
This  is  always  the  most  important  thing 
to  do.  When  a  farmer  joins  the  NFO  he 
adds  his  production  to  the  strength  al- 
ready built.  Production  Is  what  really 
counts  at  the  bargaining  table. 
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Second.  A  sufficient  amount  of  the  to- 
tal production  of  any  given  commodity 
must  be  brought  together  so  buyers  can- 
not fulfill  their  needs  from  other  sources. 

Third.  Farmers  must  make  their  bar- 
gaining power  felt,  and  the  only  really 
effective  way  to  do  this  is  through  the 
use  of  a  holding  action. 

Fourth.  The  ultimate  goal  must  be 
contracts  signed  and  activated  with 
processors,  which  will  mean  fair  prices 
for  farmers  and  make  it  possible  fcJSthem 
to  set  up  a  structure  whereby  they  can 
put  a  successful  modern  day  marketing 
system  into  operation  that  will  meet  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  agricultural 
industiy  and  take  care  of  any  surpluses 
that  exist  or  develop. 

The  necessity  of  organizing  speaks  for 
itself.  Certainly,  any  thinking  farmer 
knows  he  cannot  do  anything  by  him- 
self. A  large  number  of  marketing 
groups  or  marketing  agencies  only  divide 
the  bargaining  power  of  farmers.  Even 
two  groups  would  do  that.  Processors 
must  have  agricultural  production  to  stay 
in  business.  Their  processing  plants  are 
only  worth  junk  price  unless  they  have 
agricultural  production  to  process. 
Therefore,  all  farmers  have  to  do  is  to 
bring  enough  of  the  total  production  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  to- 
gether and  selling  together,  and  they  can 
price  their  products  together. 

The  size  of  processors  varies  greatly, 
but  in  each  commodity  there  are  always 
a  few,  very  large  processors.  These 
processors  have  plants  or  facilities  in 
many  areas.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have 
the  maximum  effect  on  these  processors, 
your  organization  must  cover  all  the  pro- 
ductive agricultural  areas. 

PROBLEMS    MANY POWERS    OBSTACLES 

One  marketing  practice  not  generally 
known  is  that  processors  and  handlers 
in  all  commodities  assist  each  other 
when  any  of  them  are  short  of  supply. 
Two  methods  are  used  to  do  this. 

First.  Some  of  the  production  to  be 
delivered  is  directed  to  a  processor  who 
is  short  of  supply.  In  meat,  this  may  be 
done  from  buying  stations  or  from  a 
plants  supply  In  milk,  this  is  done 
with  one  plant  buying  from  another 
plant.  In  grain,  it  is  done  from  elevator 
to  elevator  and  by  interception  of  grain 
ip  transit. 

Second.  Direct  sales  made  from  one 
processor  or  handler  to  another. 

These  facts  prove  first,  the  necessity 
of  affecting  the  total  supply  and  sec- 
ond, the  necessity  of  bargaining  in- 
dustrywide in  order  to  really  have  an 
effect  on  the  processors. 

Every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
could  belong  to  one  organization  but  if 
that  organization  did  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  farmers  to  make  their  bar- 
gaining power  felt,  then  the  buyers 
would  still  name  the  price  and  instead 
of  that  organization  being  a  bargaining 
group,  it  would  only  be  another  market- 
ing agency.  The  real  test  of  an  orga- 
nization is  whether  it  goes  to  the  buyers 
and  asks  them  what  they  will  give  or 
whether  a  price  tag  is  put  on  the  prod- 
ucts. If  any  group  or  organization  uses 
the  first  approach,  then  that  is  a  group 
or  organization  that  is  doing  collective 
begging  not  collective  bargaining. 


FARMERS    MUST    SAT,I-WANT    SO   MUCH 

The  NFO  is  proud  to  be  in  the  latter 
group:  Everyone  else  in  the  economy 
except  agriculture  puts  a  price  tag  on 
their  products  or  services.  Farmers,  too, 
must  put  a  price  tag  on  their  products. 
If  the  processors  will  not  pay  the  fair 
price  the  farmers  have  determined  they 
must  have  in  order  to  sell  their  produc- 
tion, then  if  an  organization  is  really  a 
bargaining  group  it  must  make  its  mem- 
bers' bargaining  power  felt.  The  only 
really  efifective  way  to  make  farmers" 
bargaining  power  felt  is  to  use  a  holding 
action.  This  is  the  same  principle  that 
everyone  else  in  the  economy  uses  to- 
day— except  the  farmers.  Industry  puts 
their  price  tag  on  the  products  they 
manufacture  and  you  either  pay  their 
price  or  you  do  without  the  product. 
That,  in  reality,  is  a  holding  action  and 
it  takes  place  every  day.  Labor  strikes 
when  they  cannot  get  a  fair  wage. 

The  purpose  of  a  holding  action  is  to 
temporarily  reduce  the  available  supply 
so  processors  cannot  fulfill  their  needs 
from  other  sources  and  must  sign  con- 
tracts that  will  make  it  possible  for 
fanners  to  price  their  products  at  the 
marketplace  and  set  up  a  marketing 
structure  that  will  take  care  of  any  sur- 
pluses that  exist  or  develop.  Those  who 
oppose  the  NFO  efforts,  of  course,  try 
to  convince  farmers  they  should  not 
hold.  One  of  the  points  they  talk  about 
is  tonnage  buildup  during  a  holding  ac- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  some  interesting 
figures  on  this  matter. 

RESULTS   OF    WITHHOLDING 

Amount  of  tonnage  gained  in  a  30-day 
holding  actron  if  100  percent  of  cattle 
and  calves  were  held  off  the  market: 
Average  number  of  cattle  marketed  per 
day,  365  days  per  year  in  the  United 
States,  in  1963,  74,608;  74,608  head  of 
cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  per  day  would 
gain  in  1  day,  186,520  pounds;  74,608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  for  30 
days  would  gain  5,595,600  pounds;  74,608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  for  29 
days  would  gain  5,409,080  pounds;  74,608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  for  28 
days  would  gain  5.222,560  pounds;  and 
so  on.  All  cattle  held  off  the  market  are 
not  gaining  for  a  full  30-day  period. 
One  day's  kill  will  only  be  gaining  extra 
weight  for  1  day.  Total  amount  of  live 
weight  gained  in  a  30-day  holding  action 
if  all  cattle  and  calves  were  held,  86,723,- 
301  pounds.  Total  amount  of  live  weight 
marketed  per  day  on  the  average  during 
a  normal  period  of  marketing  on  a  365- 
day  average,  76,413,700  pounds. 

The  total  amount  of  extra  tonnage 
gained  in  a  30-day  holding  action  if  all 
cattle  and  calves  were  held  off  the  mar- 
ket and  would  make  a  daily  gain  of  2.5 
pounds  each,  just  a  little  more  than  1 
day's  kill  would  be  built  up.  On  the  total 
year's  supply,  this  would  be  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent.  The  total  tonnage  build  of  pork 
if  100  percent  of  the  pork  was  held  off 
the  market  in  a  30-day  holding  action, 
would  be  less  than  1  percent  increase  on 
the  total  year's  supply. 

The  average  weight  cattle  slaughtered 
in  1962,  was  1,005  pounds.  This  was  12 
pounds  lighter  than  In  1961,  and  19 
poimds  hghter  than  In  1963.    NFO  had  a 


holding  action  In  1962,  proving  that  the 
processors  were  forced  to  slaughter 
lighter  weight  cattle  during  the  holding 
action  to  get  their  supply,  thereby  bring, 
ing  the  yearly  average  weight  down.  The 
average  dressed  weight  in  1962  was  574 
pounds  per  carcass.  Ten  pounds  lighter 
than  in  1961  and  16  pounds  lighter  than 
in  1963.  The  yearly  average  price  paid 
for  cattle  in  1962  was  $22.95  per  hundred 
compared  to  $21.41  in  1961  and  $21.10  in 
1963.  The  high  for  the  year  in  1962  was 
in  the  month  of  September  when  the 
market  reached  $24.  This  was  the 
month  NFO  had  the  holding  action.  The 
high  for  the  year  1961  was  January  when 
it  reached  $22.49,  and  the  high  in  1963 
was  also  in  the  month  of  January  for  a 
price  of  $23.11  which  was  still  showing 
the  effects  of  the  holding  action,  because 
in  February  it  dropped  to  $21.73  and  in  , 
March  to  $20.75.  ' 

Let  us  say  that  in  a  30-day  holding  ac- 
tion we  were  holding  50  percent  of  the 
normal  supply  off  the  market.  This 
means  that  37,304  head  would  be  going  to 
market  every  day  on  the  average.  Let 
us  say  that  the  last  15  days  of  the  hold- 
ing action  the  processors  were  forcied  to 
get  half  of  this  50  percent  supply  in  a 
weight  bracket  of  70  pounds.  This  would 
cut  the  tonnage  being  processed  by  90,- 
648,720  pounds  which  means  that  in  a 
holding  action  you  cut  the  total  tonnage, 
not  add  to  It. 

REASON    MUST    PREVAIL 

The  above  figures  need  to  be  under- 
stood by  farmers  because  it  does  take  at 
least  2  weeks  to  really  get  into  the  core  of 
a  meat  holding  action.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  buyers  always  have  some 
captive  cattle  they  can  get  their  hands 
on  and  there  are  marketing  interests 
that  can  influence  and/or  force  the  sale 
of  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep.  There  is  other  organized  opposi- 
tion that  can  influence  some  farmers  to 
ship  their  livestock.  All  of  this  livestock 
will  be  sold  anyway,  so  the  quicker  it  goes 
to  market  the  better  off  the  NFO  is  in  a 
holding  action  because  then  the  produc- 
tion that  has  not  been  sold  is  in  stronger 
hands.  Those  who  are  opposing  the  NFO 
effort  with  the  supply  they  control  or  are 
able  to  influence,  must  continually  keep 
trying  to  convince  more  and  more  farm- 
ers to  sell  if  they  are  to  break  the  holding 
action.  The  only  way  they  can  do  this 
is  by  making  them  think  that  the  hold- 
ing action  Is  having  no  effect  and  that 
it  is  useless  to  hold. 

Farmers  should  alw^ays  remember  that 
in  a  holding  action,  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  They  are  either  going  to  sup- 
port the  buyers  and  marketing  interests, 
or  they  are  going  to  join  the  NFO  and 
support  the  effort.  If  they  sell,  they  are 
supporting  the  very  people  who  have 
helped  keep  farm  prices  down. 

A  short  holding  action  can  accomplish 
very  little,  if  anything.  At  the  best,  It 
can  only  be  of  a  little  nuisance  variety. 
It  takes  several  days  before  a  holding  ac- 
tion can  really  affect  the  buyers  because 
of  their  captive  sources  of  supply. 

If  you  will  notice,  the  opposition  al- 
ways attacks  holding  actions.  They 
never  mention  any  other  part  of  the 
NFO  program.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that    they    know    they    must    convince 
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farmers  a  holding  action  will  not  work, 
because  they  realize  that  if  farmers  keep 
their  production  on  the  farm  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  battle  is  over  and  the 
NFO  has  won.  Afterall,  what  else  is 
there  to  eat  besides  food?  The  proc- 
essors must  have  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  their  plants.  If  they  cannot  get 
enough  production  from  other  sources 
and  NFO  is  the  only  source  they  can  get 
it  from,  then  they  will  be  forced  to  sign 
contracts  with  the  NFO  for  the  produc- 
tion they  must  have.  And  these  con- 
tracts will  return  farmers  fair  prices  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  their 
marketing  problems. 

Demonstrations  are  often  held  in  a 
holding  action.  Many  are  started  by  in- 
dividuals. There  are  a  few  points  to 
remember  about  demonstrations.  First, 
they  must  always  be  peaceful.  Demon- 
strations are  important,  but  must  be  used 
for  two  pui-poses — first,  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  organization;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  prove  to  the  buyers  that  farm- 
ers are  united  and  have  organized  to  sell 
together  and  that  they  are  going  to  price 
their  products  at  the  marketplace. 

A  holding  action  is  a  voluntary  action. 
All  the  NFO  does  is  advise  its  members 
to  hold  for  the  prices  they  have  deter- 
mined they  must  have.  NFO  members 
are  asked  to  contact  nonmembers  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  and  asking  non- 
members  to  join  the  NFO  and  support 
the  efforts. 

This  economic  battle  will  never  be  won 
on  the  highways  of  the  Nation  or  on 
someone  else's  business  property.  It 
must  be  won  through  reasoning  and  per- 
suasion in  the  barnyard.  Anytime  the 
production  leaves  the  farm.  It  is  too  late 
as  far  as  that  production  is  concerned. 

NPO   DOES    NOT   ADVOCATE    VIOLENCE 

The  NFO  policy  concerning  violence  Is 
very  clear  and  emphatic.  The  NFO  does 
not  advocate  or  condone  violence.  In  a 
holding  action,  you  have  a  situation 
where  opponents  of  NFO  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  blacken  the  name  of  the 
organization.  There  are  many  times 
when  an  inflamatory  situation  develops 
because  a  farmer  has  decided  to  hold  and 
has  promised  his  neighbor  that  he  will 
hold,  and  then  he  lets  a  buyer  or  a 
market  representative  convince  him  that 
he  should  sell  and  he  sells.  The  one  that 
really  causes  trouble  like  this  to  develop 
is  the  buyer  or  the  market  representative 
who  convinced  the  farmer  to  sell,  but,  of 
course,  he  has  already  headed  back  to 
town  or  perhaps  he  just  called  the  farmer 
from  a  telephone  many  miles  away. 
These  situations  call  for  cool  heads  and 
good  reasoning. 

Many  times  false  promises  are  made 
or  false  Information  Is  given  to  get  the 
farmer  to  sell.  When  this  Is  done,  it  Is 
very  obvious  that  the  buyer  or  market 
representative  Is  only  trying  to  keep 
farmers  at  his  mercy  so  he  can  continue 
to  make  his  profits  off  of  the  farmers  or 
keep  collecting  his  commissions.  It  is 
time  farmers  wake  up.  Just  where  have 
these  buyers  and  market  representatives 
been  and  what  have  they  been  doing 
while  farmers'  prices  have  continued  to 
go  down?  Have  they  not  been  making 
their  profits  and  collecting  their  regular 


commissions?  Farmers  had  better  real- 
ize that  their  only  real  friends  are  other 
farmers  with  the  same  problems  and  that 
it  is  time  they  supported  each  other. 
Farmers  must  start  runni||g  their  own 
business  instead  of  letting  someone  else 
run  it  for  them. 

As  the  NFO  has  continued  to  make 
great  progress,  it  has  become  obvious  to 
the  processors,  even  the  largest,  that  the 
NFO  is  representing  many  times  the 
volume  of  production  that  any  other 
source  of  supply  represents.  This  turns 
their  attention  to  the  NFO.  They  are 
also  realizing  more  and  more,  that  unless 
they  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  their  com- 
petitors can  get  a  source  of  supply  they 
can  never  get. 

SOME   SUCCESS    NOTED 

Because  of  these  reasons,  the  NFO  has 
been  successful  in  setting  up  some  mar- 
keting arrangements  with  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  meat  processors.  These 
marketing  arrangements  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  NFO,  to  the  processors, 
and  to  the  farmers  in  general.  As  far  as 
the  NFO  is  concerned,  they  are  Important 
because : 

First.  It  Is  recognition  by  the  proces- 
sors. 

Second.  This  is  setting  up  the  initial 
phase  of  the  NFO  structure  for  a  suc- 
cessful, modern-day  marketing  system 
which  will  go  into  operation  when  the 
master  contracts  are  activated. 

Third.  It  gives  the  NFO  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  it  can  do  what  it  says 
it  can  do.  This  means  getting  a  flow  of 
livestock  to  the  participating  processors 
in  an  orderly  manner  and  in  the  quan- 
tity they  need. 

Fourth.  It  starts  members  actively  co- 
operating in  marketing  and  gains  experi- 
ence in  the  marketing  field  for  the  NPO. 

Fifth.  It  helps  build  NFO's  bargaining 
power  and  puts  pressure  on  nonpartici- 
pating  processors.  If  a  nonparticlpating 
processor  has  been  getting  a  high  per- 
centage of  his  supply  in  one  area  and 
much  of  that  supply  starts  going  to  a 
participating  processor,  then  the  non- 
participating  processor  must  go  farther 
to  get  his  supply.  As  his  procurement 
costs  rise,  he  will  soon  see  the  advantages 
of  becoming  a  participating  processor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  job  of  the  NFO 
is  to  get  more  and  more  nonmembers  to 
join  the  NFO  so  we  have  enough  produc- 
tion to  fill  the  processors'  needs,  as  more 
and  more  of  them  look  to  the  NFO  for 
their  supply.  This  Is  a  race  of  time  for 
the  NFO.  We  are  getting  close  to  setting 
off  a  chain  reaction  where  processors  will 
be  changing  their  procurement  methods 
if  NFO  members  really  cooperate  in  mar- 
keting together  because  we  now  have 
enough  of  the  total  production  signed  to 
do  this.  The  race  of  time  means  we  must 
sign  every  nonmember  we  can  now.  so 
we  can  keep  ahead  of  this  chain  reaction. 
This  can  only  be  done  If  NFO  leaders  and 
members  keep  working  and  signing  new 
members. 

These  marketing  arrangements  are  of 
great  importance  to  processors  because: 
First.  Today  we  have  a  very  inefficient 
marketing  system.  Many  times,  proc- 
essors get  their  supply  a  long  ways  away 
from  their  plants.    They  do  this  because 


of  past  business  practices.  This  costs  the 
farmers  because,  in  the  end,  it  is  taken 
off  of  the  general  price  level.  Under  the 
NFO  marketing  arrangements,  the  sup- 
ply will  come  from  close  by  into  the 
plants.  This  will  cut  transportation 
costs,  cut  down  on  bruises,  and  reduce 
procurement  costs. 

Second.  This  will  develop  into  a  de- 
pendable and  even  flow  source  of  supply. 

OTHERS    NOW    DETERMINE    PRICES    FOR    FARMERS 

Today,  farmers  are  paying  many  mar- 
keting costs  that  do  not  help  them  at  all 
pricewise.  Livestock  prices,  today,  are 
almost  entirely  determined  by  the  chain- 
stores.  They  let  the  prices  be  known,  in 
many  instances  2  to  4  days  ahead  of  pur- 
chases. Therefore,  the  price  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  products  only  reflects 
the  price  the  chainstores  are  paying, 
which  is  usually  a  rather  uniform  price. 
The  processors  receive  information  each 
day  on  the  general  price  bfeing  paid  for 
fresh  meat  cuts.  They  get  this  informa- 
tion by  teletype  and  it  Is  put  out  by  the 
packers'  organization.  This  is  called  the 
yellow  sheet.  Let  us  use  an  example — 
suppose  $30  a  hundred  is  being  paid  for 
a  given  carcass.  This  is  a  price  based  on 
a  central  point.  The  buyers  then  figure 
the  transportation  difference  and  their 
prices  are  established.  Any  costs  paid 
by  farmers  other  than  absolute  necessary 
handling  costs  are  wasted.  Marketing 
arrangements  will  save  market  costs. 
There,  of  course,  will  be  specified  deliv- 
ery points.  Existing  facilities  will  be 
used  when  possible,  but  the  number  of 
facilities  used  will  be  greatly  reduced 
from  the  present  number  used  today. 

On    cattle,    the    NFO    members    will 
usually  be  able  to  sell  on  a  grade  and 
yield  basis,  if  they  desire.    Present  mar- 
keting interests  have  fought  this.    How- 
ever, when  farmers  can  be  certain  an 
accurate  grade  and  yield  is  being  given 
them,  they  will  benefit  by  selling  on  this 
basis.    Here  is  why:  A  buyer  must  buy 
under  what  an  animal  will  grade  out 
much  of  the  time,  because  he  will  soon 
lose  his  job  if  he  buys  very  much  livestock 
that  does  not  dress  out.    Packers  keep  a 
record  on  each  lot  purchased.    The  NFO 
has  made  arrangements  at  several  plants 
w^here  a  member  can  see  his  own  cattle  on 
the  hook.    This  can  make  the  member  a 
little    additional    money.    Farmers,    in 
general,  are  already  benefiting  from  mar- 
keting arrangements  in  some  areas  with- 
out realizing  it.    As  the  marketing  ar- 
rangements    start     working,     existing 
groups  start  cutting  marketing  charges 
and  raise  prices.    Watch  for  this  and  let 
people  know  why  it  Is  happening.    Do 
not  sell  marketing  arrangements  on  the 
basis  of  getting  a  price  advantage  be- 
cause it  Is  not  legal  for  buyers  to  pay  a 
price  advantage.    Savings  in  marketing 
costs  can,  however,  result  in  a  better  price 
for  members  at  times.    Present  mailEet- 
Ing   groups   will   fight   hard   and   raise 
prices  abnormally  in  trying  to  break  the 
NFO  effort.    Do  not  let  this  confuse  you. 
Marketing  arrangements  must  never  be 
considered  our  goal.    They  must  be  used 
to  pave  the  way  for  contracts  that  will 
get  fair  prices  for  farmers,  and  they  are 
very  important  for  this  purpose. 

NFO  is  working  along  the  same  line  In 
grain.    Plans    are    underway    to    move 
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some  dairy  products  under  more  favor- 
able conditions.  All  these  efforts  are 
making  other  groups  more  active.  Co- 
operatives which,  in  the  past,  have  fought 
each  other,  have  now  merged.  The  more 
pressure  NFO  builds,  the  faster  we  will 
have  complete  victory. 

WE    MUST   BUILD    TO    SUCCEED 

All  efforts  take  the  full  cooperation  of 
members.  They  must  realize  that  they 
will  make  a  little  sometimes  and  then, 
they  may  lose  a  little.  But,  we  must  al- 
ways keep  our  ultimate  goal  in  sight.  All 
of  the  steps  NFO  is  taking  are  necessary 
to  lead  to  our  ultimate  goal — contracts 
with  processors  that  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  price  their  products  and  set 
up  a  marketing  structure  that  meets  the 
problems  of  the  agricultural  industry,  in- 
cluding taking  care  of  any  surpluses  that 
exist  or  develop. 

Contracts  with  processors  is  the  only 
way  to  maintain  the  gains  made.  A  mas- 
ter contract  is  necessaiT  because  bar- 
gaining must  be  done  industrywide. 
One  processor  can  no  more  pay  a  fair 
price  for  agricultural  products  than  one 
farmer  can  establish  bargaining  power 
for  agriculture  by  himself.  Farmers 
must  establish  enough  bargaining  power 
to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  indus- 
tiT  and  on  all  major  commodities.  This 
also  means  that  minor  commodities  can 
either  help  lead  the  battle  or  follow  the 
major  commodities. 

The  NFO  has  already  signed  many 
processors  of  dairy,  grain,  and  meat  to 
master  contracts.  These  contracts  stip- 
.ulate  the  price  based  on  quality  prod- 
ucts, that  NFO  members  have  decided 
they  must  have;  incentives  to  be  used 
where  possible  to  reduce  the  supply ;  take 
seasonal  variations  in  cost  of  production 
into  consideration;  meet  processors' 
supply  needs;  have  a  services-rendered 
clause  making  it  possible  for  NFO  mem- 
bers to  receive  an  advantage  over  non- 
members  because  of  services  rendered, 
and  sets  up  a  surplus  disposal  fund  and 
a  promotional  fund. 

MASTER    CONTRACTS    ESSENTIAL 

In  order  for  NFO  members  to  start 
pricing  their  products  under  the  master 
contracts,  enough  processors  must  have 
signed  the  contract  to  have  reached  the 
60-percent  activation  figure  of  NFO 
members  must  be  in  a  [Position  to  mar- 
ket 60  percent  of  the' designated  pro- 
duction, which  means  that  enough  of  the 
industry  and  producers  have  been  signed 
up  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
market.  With  processors  signing  mas- 
ter contracts  with  the  NFO,  jt  means  that 
NFO  is  well  into  the  last  phase  of  its 
collective-bargaining  program.  All  it 
takes  to  activate  the  contracts  is  for 
enough  more  farmers  to  join  the  NFO 
and  add  their  production  to  the  present 
strength  already  built  by  NFO  members, 
and  the  economic  battle  for  farmers  has 
been  won.  The  only  thing  holding  up 
final  success  is  farmers,  themselves,  be- 
cause the  NFO  collective-bargaining  pro- 
gram is  sound  and  the  NFO  Is  well  on 
the  way  to  complete  victory.  Complete 
victory  is  assured  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  NFO.  How  soon  this  comes  about 
depends  on  the  efforts  NFO  members  ex- 
ert and  on  farmers  themselves. 


When  farmers  price  their  products  at 
fair  levels  they  must  also  meet  the  mar- 
keting problems  of  their  industry  in 
order  to  maintain  their  gains.  All  major 
commodities  must  be  brought  up  in  rel- 
ative balance.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
NFO  collective-bargaining  program.  If 
this  is  not  done,  just  as  soon  as  victory 
is  won  in  one  commodity  many  of  the 
farmers  producing  other  commodities 
would  start  producing  that  commodity, 
and  the  gains  made  would  soon  be  de- 
stroyed. However,  if  all  commodities  are 
brought  up  in  relative  balance,  then  there 
is  no  more  incentive  to  shift  production 
of  one  commodity  to  another  commodity 
than  there  is  today.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  agricultural  plant 
must  increase  before  any  increased  sur- 
plus production  problem  will  develop. 
This  could  not  come  about  overnight,  and 
besides  the  population  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

NFO    HAS    SURPLUS    SOLUTION 

Very  few  people,  except  NFO  mem- 
bers, realize  that  the  NFO  collective-bar- 
gaining program  covers  the  taking  care 
of  any  surplus  that  may  exist  or  develop. 
Let  us  look  at  the  basic  principles  of  the 
NFO  program  that  covers  any  surplus 
production.  First,  in  the  past,  the  prob- 
lems on  surplus  production  have  usually 
developed  before  anything  was  done 
about  the  surplus.  The  problem  is  much 
easier  taken  care  of  before  it  develops. 
The  NFO  cannot  set  quotas  on  individual 
producers — only  the  Government  can 
legally  do  this.  So  then,  how  will  NFO 
do  it?  Production  can  be  in  balance  with 
consumption:  First,  before  it  is  pro- 
duced; second,  after  production  has 
started;  or  third,  after  it  is  completed. 
In  order  for  NFO  to  use  step  1,  it  will 
take  a  vast  educational  program  and 
great  producer  support.  The  reduction 
of  production  on  livestock,  after  it  is 
started,  can  be  accomplished  through 
contracts  with  processors  using  incen- 
tives to  sell  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  at 
lighter  weights.  Example:  Butcher  hogs 
are  normally  marketed  at  a  230-pound 
average.  Before  tonnage  got  too  heavy 
the  spread  between  lighter  and  heavy 
weight  hogs  could  be  increased  until  it 
became  unprofitable  to  sell  at  heavier 
weights.  Incentives  could  be  used  to  get 
bred  beef  heifers  sold  which  would  break 
the  cattle  cycle.  Incentives  could  be  paid 
on  choice  veal  dairy  heifer  calves  to  re- 
duce future  milk  production.  These 
would  not  be  expensive  programs  when 
done  industrywide. 

On  grain,  a  12-month  supply  becomes 
available  for  market  in  a  30-  to  60-day 
period  of  time  at  harvest  time.  This 
means  the  grain  must  be  stored  and 
storage  charges  must  be  added  to  the 
price.  Any  production  left  over  at  the 
end  of  each  year  must  be  disposed  of 
because  the  building  up  of  supply  with 
storage  costs  rising  would  wreck  the  en- 
tire effort.  The  problem  of  one  com- 
modity cannot  be  considered  just  a  prob- 
lem of  that  commodity  because  if  this  is 
done,  it  will  soon  affect  other  commodi- 
ties. A  surplus  disposal  fund  will  be  set 
up  when  contracts  are  activated.  The 
2  percent  to  go  into  this  surplus  disposal 
fund  will  be  more  than  taken  care  of  as 
far  as  net  to  the  NFO  member  is  con- 


cerned from  money  received  from  the 
processors  for  services  rendered.  This 
will  be  largely  derived  from  savings  over 
the  present  marketing  system  and  from 
improvements  in  procurement  for  proc- 
essors, as  well  as  many  other  improve- 
ments for  processors.  A  large  portion  of 
the  surplus  disposal  fund  will  be  used 
to  buy  burdensome  supplies  from  normal 
market  channels.  Poorer  quality  prod- 
ucts will  be  bought  in  order  to  cheapen 
the  total  cost.  This  would  be  comparable 
to  the  inventory  always  kept  by  industry. 
The  products  bought  could  be  sold  back 
into  market  channels  as  needed.  Other 
methods  of  disposal  could  be  diverting 
the  products  bought  to  worthwhile  wel- 
fare work — a  humanitarian  service  by 
agriculture.  These  products  could  also 
be  used  for  the  development  of  new  for- 
eign markets  overseas  by  reducing  prices. 
This  cannot  be  done  under  present  meth- 
ods of  marketing.  Remember,  when  dis- 
cussing agricultural  surpluses,  there  has 
seldom  been  more  than  a  2-  or  3-percent 
surplus  produced  in  any  given  year. 

MILK    PROBLEM    CAN    BE   SOLVED 

In  milk  bargaining,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  milk  production  goes  into 
bottled  milk  and  50  percent  is  manufac- 
tured. A  fairly  high  percentage  of  the 
milk  bottled  is  sold  by  producers  under 
marketing  agreements.  These  camiot  be 
disturbed  while  in  effect.  This  means 
we  must  organize  all  producers  we  can 
who  are  selling  milk  going  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  and  sign  all  manufac- 
turing plants  possible.  We  must  also 
sign  all  other  milk  producers  to  the  NFO 
membership  agreement;  thus  bringing 
their  production,  other  than  milk,  under 
the  NFO.  As  these  producers  see  NFO 
working,  they  will,  undoubtedly,  urge 
their  existing  groups  to  form  legal  struc- 
tures to  sell  together  and  this  will,  in  the 
end,  bring  about  the  setting  up  of  a 
legal  structure  with  the  NFO  that  will 
unite  farmers  bargaining  power.  This 
will  mean  using  existing  groups,  experi- 
ence and  facilities  to  assist  all  commodi- 
ties in  meeting  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
These  steps  are  to  be  taken  when  master 
contracts  are  activated.  If  additional 
problems  arise  concerning  surpluses  the 
NFO  has  the  structure  through  which 
those  problems  can  be  met.  The  NFO  is 
setting  up  a  vast  oversea  sales  network. 
Contacts  have  already  been  set  up  in  52 
foreign  countries. 

NFO   GROWTH   PHENOMENAL 

The  NFO's  growth  has  far  surpassed 
any  previous  efforts  in  agriculture.  This 
has  come  about  because  thinking  farm- 
ers know  the  NFO's  collective-bargaining 
program  is  sound.  The  bargaining  of 
NFO  is  many  times  greater  than  that 
which  previously  has  been  achieved  in 
agriculture.  This  is  the  reason  NFO  is 
making  great  strides  in  bargaining  with 
processors.  Processors  will  learn  that 
the  NFO  collective-bargaining  program 
will  also  solve  many  of  their  problems 
and  establish  stability  in  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

The  challenge  to  agriculture  is  clear. 
Are  farmers  ready  to  stop  their  punish- 
ment at  the  marketplace  or  do  they  want 
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more?  They  can  stop  it.  The  NFO  col- 
lective-bargaining program  is  the  an- 
swer.   The  formula  is^simple: 

First.  Organize  into  the  NFO  for  the 
purpose  of  bargaining  together,  selling 
together,  and  pricing  agriculture  pro- 
duction together. 

Second.  Use  holding  actions  when 
necessary  to  get  suflScient  contracts 
signed  by  processors. 

The  challenge  to  NFO  is  to  give  leader- 
ship to  farmers  to  finish  up  the  job.  No 
one  else  can  or  will  do  it.  Other  feeble 
efforts  will  be  made  as  NFO  gets  closer 
to  its  goal  but  NFO  has  the  only  program 
that  can  do  the  entire  job.  The  strength 
of  the  NFO  is  now  so  great  that  a  con- 
tinuous battle  will  be  waged  until  com- 
plete victory  is  achieved.  This  means 
holding  actions  will  come  at  frequent  in- 
tervals with  periods  in  between  being 
used  to  set  up  marketing  arrangements 
and  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  proc- 
essors. 

The  most  important  job  at  hand  as  al- 
ways is  to  organize.  This  means  every 
NFO  member  working  to  sign  up  non- 
members.  Production  brought  together 
under  the  NFO  membership  agreement  is 
what  it  takes  to  win.    The  NFO  is  calling 


on  all  nonmembers  to  join  the  NFO  now 
so  we  can  all  start  pricing  our  products 
at  the  marketplace  like  business  men 
and  women. 


Public  Opinion  Poll:  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire covering  major  national  issues 
to  the  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas.  I  find  that  these 
observations,  views,  and  opinions  are 
most  beneficial  to  me,  even  though  the 
responsibility  of  favoring  or  opposing 
legislative  proposals  belongs  to  me. 

Especially  is  it  gratifying  to  use  this 
system  of  poll  taking  because  I  am  the 
beneficiary  of  obtaining  the  participant's 


views  expressed  in  the  form  of  comments 
written  upon  the  ballot  or  on  the  back  of 
it.  Many  times  a  question-by-question 
analysis  was  written,  which  offers  a  clear 
insight  into  the  thinking  of  the  person 
I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

The  tabulation  of  the  latest  poll  has 
been  completed  and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  other  Members  the  information 
contained  in  it.  The  response  to  the  poll 
was  highly  gratifying  as  19.5  percent  of 
those  who  received  ballots  participated 
as  compared  with  16  percent  in  1964  and 
17  percent  in  1963.  This  poll  reflects  an 
excellent  cross  section  of  opinion  in  the 
10-county  eastern  Arkansas  district. 
Farmers,  bankers,  wage  earners,  house- 
wives, and  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
favored  me  with  their  replies  to  these 
questions.  Arkansas  newspapers  printed 
copies  of  the  questionnaires,  which  were 
clipped  out  by  many  people  and  mailed 
to  me.  Area  radio  stations  publicized  the 
questions  and  cooperated  in  the  effort. 
The  interest  in  their  Government  and 
the  problems  that  face  the  Nation  has 
resulted  in  a  definitive  and  significant 
expression  of  opinion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  results  of  the 
poll,  as  follows: 


Do  you  favor— 

1.  C  haiiRiiiR  our  immigration  laws  by  the  elimination  of  the  national  origins  quota  system  and  providing  entrance  for  persons  with  needed  talents 

and  slcills? _._. 

2.  A  Fedenil  law  th  it  would  call  for  the  rcKistration  of  (irearms? ll"l"'l"l"l""]ll]"]Villl 

3(a)  Medical  caro  for  the  eligible  citizens  over  65  to  be  fmanced  by  social  security  taxes?... "I..!""""'" 

(b)  Such  hospitalization  for  the  elderly  if  the  money  to  pay  for  ft  were  deposited  into  a  separate  and  distinct  fund?lI'lI"I"""IIIIIIIIIIII"! 

4.  Federal  aid  for: 

(a)  Public  school  construction? \^ 

(b)  Public  school  teachers'  salaries? ..."""""""IIIIIIIIIII"" 

(c)  Private  or  ecclesiastical  (church)  schools  if  based  solely  upon  individual  needs? ""Ill" 

5.  Continuation  of  the  so-called  right  to  work  laws? " 

6.  Increasing  the  Federal  minimum  wapo  rates  to  $1.25  per  hour  and  time  and  ^  for  a  workweek  of  oveMO  hours? 

7.  Strengtheninc  the  laws  to  prevent  crippling  strikes  such  as  the  recent  walkout  by  members  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union? 

8.  The  Appalachia  area  aid  program?.. _ _  

9.  tiovernmcnt  aii  in  the  Vmilding  of  nuiss  transportation  facilities  to  relieve  highway  congestion  in  urbanareasfl  ."V ' 

10.  (ienerxUy  the  President's  overall  plan  known  as  the  Great  Society? ^ ""." 

11.  The  manner  in  which  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  handling  the  Vietnam  conflict?""" ' " 


In  percent 


Yes 


39 
46 
18 
47 


45 
31 
19 
80 
32 
89 
22 
41 
19 
31 


No 


4« 
48 
76 
41 


49 

62 
74 
12 
59 
7 
58 
46 
CC 
49 


No 
opinion 


15 
6 
6 

12 


6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

4 

20 

13 

15 

20 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.sday,  March  31, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  from  Malachi  3:  12: 
All  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed. 

Almighty  God,  in  the  great  adventure 
of  life,  may  our  minds  and  hearts  be 
purged  of  all  fear  and  enable  us  to  carry 
on  with  the  virtue  of  an  indomitable  and 
courageous  spirit. 

Grant  that  we  may  also  be  blessed  with 
the  healing  grace  of  sympathy  for  a 
world  scarred  by  grief  and  graves  and 
where  so  many  are  going  about  with 
bruised  and  broken  hearts. 

We  penitently  confess  that  in  our  self- 
ishness we  so  often  demand  so  much 
from  life  and  from  our  fellow  men  and 
seldom  realize  that  we  are  giving  so  little. 

Inspire  us  to  open  widely  the  door  of 
our  souls  with  a  wider  sympathy  and 
service  and  may  we  feel  the  pressure  of 

CXI 403 


lofty  impulses  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  needy  hmnanity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  gave  Himself  so  sacrificially  for 
all  mankind.    Amen. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  have  permission 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SPACE  SCI- 
ENCES AND  APPLICATIONS 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Sciences  and  Applica- 
tions have  permission  to  meet  this  after- 
noon for  1  hour  during  general  debate. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  S.  4,  which  amends  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OPERATIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW 
480.  83D  CONGRESS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  130) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the  an- 
nual report  on  activities  carried  on  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended,  outlining  operations  under  the 
act  during  the  calendar  year  1964.  The 
report  outlines  in  some  detail  the  sig- 
nificant role  of  the  United  States 
through  the  years  in  helping  to  battle 
hunger  in  the  world.  The  record  is  an 
impressive  one. 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  enterprises  ever  un- 
deitaken  by  any  nation  in  all  of  his- 
tory— and  every  American  can  be  proud 
of  it,  without  regard  to  partisanship  or 
political  persuasion. 

In  cooperation  with  the  developing 
countries,  food  for  peace  is  directly 
benefiting  more  people  than  ever  before. 
And  more  importantly,  the  operating 
agencies  are  reaching  these  people  with 
more  meaningful  programs.  Increasing- 
ly the  emphasis  is  on  using  our  agricul- 
tui-al  commodities  to  support  projects 
that  help  eliminate  the  need  for  contin- 
ued food  aid.  Today  about  40  percent  of 
our  Government's  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  overseas  is  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  local 
cuiTencies  received  from  their  sale.  To 
achieve  this  record,  food-for-peace  ex- 
ports reached  a  new  high  in  1964  of  18 
million  tons  of  agricultural  commodities 
with  an  estimated  export  market  value 
of  $1.7  billion. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  NtTTHITION 

The  food-for-peace  program  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  world 
attack  on  hunger  and  malnutrition — 
still  the  most  grave  health  problem  of 
the  world.  We  now  recognize  that  food 
deficiencies  are  most  serious  in  infants, 
the  preschool  age  and.  to  a  lesser  degree, 
school-age  children.  Not  only  does  mal- 
nutrition result  in  high  child  death  rates 
and  widespread  disabling  diseases,  but 
research  has  now  established  that  it  pro- 
duces permanent  retardation  of  mental 
as  well  as  physical  development.  Studies 
suggest  that  in  some  developing  coun- 
tries as  high  as  70  percent  of  preschool 
children  are  undernourished  or  mal- 
nourished. 

Thus,  increasmg  attention  is  being  giv- 
en to  nutrition  in  food  for  peace.  Its 
importance  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  100  million  recipients  of  our 
donated  foods.  70  million  are  children, 
including  more  than  40  million  in  orga- 
nized national  school  lunch  efforts. 


The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment recently  authorized  funds  which 
will  be  used,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  vitamin  en- 
richment of  nonfat  dry  milk  distributed 
overseas.  Experiments  will  also  be  un- 
dertaken to  help  developing  countries 
find  the  techniques  and  skills  needed  to 
process  and  distribute  grain-based  high 
protein  foods  for  children. 

MEETING  HUMAN   NEEDS 

While  the  effort  goes  on  to  increase 
the  nutritional  balance  in  our  com- 
modity use,  food  for  peace  continues  to 
seek  the  humanitarian  goal  of  using  our 
food  to  meet  human  needs: 

During  1964,  more  than  3  billion 
pounds  of  commodities  were  pro- 
gramed through  U.S.  and  international 
oversea  relief  agencies  under  title  III 
of  Public  Law  480  for  donation  to  67.3 
million  people.  As  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Operation  Ninos  school- 
lunch  programs  in  Latin  America  are 
currently  feeding  13  million  children — 
compared  to  fewer  than  4  million  when 
this  special  emphasis  was  initiated  only 
two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Food-for-work  community  develop- 
ment projects  are  expanding  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  base  of  country  de- 
velopment. In  1964,  9  million  people 
benefited  from  programs  providing  a  sup- 
plementary wage  of  food — through  food 
for  peace — as  payment  for  participa- 
tion in  local  self-help  projects. 

There  were  fewer  large-scale  disasters 
in  the  world  during  1964  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  food  for  peace  was  called  upon  to 
assist  only  4  million  victims  under  title 
II  emergency  relief  programs — the 
smallest  number  since  the  inception  of 
the  program.  However,  an  additional  1 
million  refugees  benefited  from  these 
food-for-peace-supported  emergency  re- 
lief programs. 

U.S.  commodities  are  being  supplied  to 
50  of  the  72  projects  sponsored  on  a  mul- 
tilateral basis  through  the  world  food 
program.  Seventy  countries  share  in 
supporting  these  development  projects 
now  reaching  2.7  million  recipients. 
U.S.  support  of  multilateral  programing 
is  also  exemplified  by  food-for-peace 
commodities  provided  to  UNICEF  and 
UNRWA. 

DEVELOPING    COMMERCIAL     MARKETS 

As  food  for  peace  embarks  on  its  sec- 
ond decade,  there  is  growing  indication 
of  the  program's  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  commercial 
markets  for  our  fann  products  as  well  as 
purely  humanitarian  efforts.  Commer- 
cial sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities overseas  reached  a  new  high  of  $4.6 
billion  during  this  year,  more  than  double 
the  commercial  agricultural  exports  of 
1954  when  Public  Law  480  was  first 
enacted. 

The  Public  Law  480  sales  programs  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
the  recipient  countries  and  thus  hasten 
the  day  when  they  can  finance  their  im- 
port requirements  on  commercial  terms. 
Following  are  highlights  of  these  sales 
programs. 

Food-for-peace  exports  under  title  I 
(sales  for  foreign  currencies)  reached  a 


a  record  high  in  1964  of  almost  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Shipments  amounted  to  more  than 
14  million  tons,  surpassing  the  previous 
peak  of  13.9  million  tons  set  in  1963. 

Public  Law  480  generated  currencies 
are  paying  U.S.  oversea  expenses,  con- 
serving dollars,  and  strengthening  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  Reim- 
bursements to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  1964  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  utilizing  these  cur- 
rencies totaled  almost  $1.1  billion.  Ad- 
ditional reimbursements  also  resulted 
from  barter  programs  as  U.S.  agencies 
financed  overseas  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  with  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities. Such  reimbursements  from 
both  programs  totaled  over  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  1964. 

Our  balance-of-payments  position  is 
also  benefiting  from  increased  activity 
under  title  IV,  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales.  Almost  1  million  tons  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  at  an  export  market 
value  of  $93  million,  were  shipped  over- 
seas in  1964  under  title  IV.  also  a  new 
record.  Title  IV  dollar  repayments  on 
principal  and  interest  from  previous  sales 
are  being  made  in  increasing  volume. 
Repayments  during  1964  totaled  $5.4  mil- 
lion, compared  to  $2.3  million  in  1963. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  80    SUPPORTS    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Agricultural  commodities  continue  to 
sei-ve  as  one  of  our  principal  assets  in 
international  economic  development, 
contributing  substantially  to  the  total 
U.S.  oversea  aid  effort. 

Planned  uses  of  local  currencies  pro- 
vided in  title  I  sales  agreements  con- 
cluded during  1964  totaled  $580.5  million 
for  economic  development — $553.5  mil- 
lion in  loans;  $27  million  in  grants.  In 
addition,  agricultural  commodities  sold 
to  foreign  governments  on  long-term 
dollar  credit  under  title  IV  provided  fi- 
nancing for  economic  purposes.  These 
currencies  are  being  used  to  supplement 
capital  investment  funds  and  technical 
assistance  support  in  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  socioeco- 
nomic development  projects. 

Fifty-seven  million  dollars  in  local 
currencies  generated  by  title  I  sales  of 
food-for-peace  commodities  were  loaned 
in  1964  to  U.S.  and  local  private  enter- 
prise for  business  development  and  trade 
expansion  in  11  countries. 

CHALLENGE    OP   THE   FUTURE 

These  are  only  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  food  for  peace  during  the 
past  year.  The  program  has  come  a  long 
way  since  1954  when  it  was  so  generally 
considered  only  as  a  temporary  means  to 
dispose  of  "burdensome"  agricultural 
surpluses.  Food  for  peace  has  proved 
its  worth  as  an  important  means  to  meet 
human  need,  encourage  economic  devel- 
opment and  support  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
It  has  helped  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  human  hunger  is  no  longer  an  in- 
evitable fact  of  life.  Its  elimination  is 
within  our  grasp. 

Yet  for  all  of  the  many  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments by  the  United  States  and 
other  richly  endowed  countries,  millions 
still  suffer  from  some  form  of  hunger  or 
malnutrition.  We  have  long  recognized 
that  an  insufficient  food  supply  is  one  of 
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the  leading  contributors  to  human  mis- 
ery and  political  instability.  More  re- 
cently we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  it 
is  also  a  major  deterrent  to  economic 
and  social  development.  The  resulting 
loss,  in  both  human  and  economic  terms, 
is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  and  short- 
comings of  the  20th  century. 

The  long-range  solution  to  the  hunger 
problem  rests  in  improving  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  developing  nations 
themselves.  In  my  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  on  agriculture  and  for- 
eign assistance,  I  pointed  to  the  need  for 
increased  attention  directed  to  the  agri- 
cultural sectors  of  less-developed  coun- 
tries— specifically,  to  help  overcome  ob- 
stacles such  as  the  present  deficiency  of 
fertilizer,  the  lack  of  adequate  Govern- 
ment policies  in  establishing  sufficient 
incentives  for  the  farmer,  and  the  gen- 
eral insufficiency  of  education  so  vitally 
needed  to  improve  farming  methods  and 
technology. 

Our  efforts  on  these  matters  must  con- 
tinue but  we  must  also  continue  to  uti- 
lize our  own  agricultural  resources  until 
the  day  these  other  countries  become 
self-sufficient.  That  will  be  a  number  of 
years  away — but  food  for  peace  can 
shorten  this  time. 

Food  for  peace  is  an  important  tool 
for  development.  It  is  good  interna- 
tional policy  and  sound  domestic  policy. 
Food  for  peace  is,  above  all,  a  program 
which  expresses  the  great  and  generotis 
heart  of  the  American  people — and  is  a 
worthy  expression  of  the  compassion  al- 
ways so  much  a  part  of  America's  char- 
acter. It  deserves  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  31,  1965.     ' 
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Reld,  N.Y. 

Todd 
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Roosevelt 
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Senner 
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Purcell 

Smith,  Iowa 

WllUs 

Redlln 

Sweeney 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  PARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  I,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Inteipariiamentary  Group  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
from  May  20  to  May  23.  1965.  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the  House : 
Mr.  Gallaoher,  of  New  Jersey,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Kelly,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut;  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California;  Mr.  St  Germain, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Tupper,  of  Maine; 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota;  Mr. 
Whalley,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, of  Vermont;  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciaiy  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  this  afternoon  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  561 

n^^i!Z.  °*Sg3  Holland 

Baldwin  Edmondson  Ichord 

Bonner  Everett  Jone-s.  Ala. 

v^asey  Evins.  Tenn.  Kastenmeler 

Clausen,  Flood  Long,  Md. 

Don  H.  Fra.ser  Love 

^onyers  Fulton.  Tenn.  McMillan 

^ooiey  Green,  Oreg.  MacGregor 

"'^Sue  Harsha  Murray 

Derwlnskl  Hawkins  Pepper 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  284 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  284 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3708)  to  provide  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  programs  to  help 
older  persons  through  grants  to  the  States 
for  community  planning  and  services  and 
for  training,  through  research,  development, 
or  training  project  grants,  and  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to  be 
designated  as  the  "Administration  on 
Aging".  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  284 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  3708,  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  development 
of  new  or  improved  programs  to  help 
older  persons  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning  and  serv- 
ices and  for  training,  through  research, 


development,  or  training  project  grants, 
and  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an 
operating  agency  to  be  designated  as  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  will 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
on  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging;  will 
assist  the  Secretary  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  aging;  will  administer 
grants  provided  by  the  act;  will  develop, 
conduct,  and  arrange  for  research  and 
demonstration  programs  in  the  field  of 
aging;  will  provide  technical  assistance 
and  consultation  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment; will  prepare  and  publish  edu- 
cational materials  deahng  with  welfare 
of  older  persons;  will  gather  statistics  in 
the  field  of  aging;  and  will  stimulate 
more  effective  use  of  existing  resources 
and  available  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  284. 

This  is  an  authorization  for  $5  million 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  an  additional 
$3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  following. 
This  bill  originally  was  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  know  that  through  the  years  we 
have  listened  to  Mr.  Fogarty,  the  able 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  with 
rapt  attention  because  we  admire  his 
skill  and  his  knowledge  concerning  all 
of  those  problems  that  have  come  before 
us. 

He  has  given  considerable  study  to  this 
particular  matter,  having  been  chairman 
of  that  committee  for  many,  many  years, 
and  he  feels  that  this  type  legislation  is 
necessary.  Being  the  expert  that  we 
know  him  to  be  on  the  subject,  all  com- 
mittees have  been  unanimous  in  their  re- 
ports on  this  bill. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.   LAIRD.    Mr.   Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.    I  do. 
Mr.  LAIRD.     I  would  hke  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  his  re- 
marks concerning  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogar- 
ty] in  this  type  of  legislation. 

We  went  into  this  in  some  detail  before 
our  subcommittee  in  its  hearings  during 
each  of  the  last  2  years.  I  believe  that 
the  record  which  was  made  before  our 
subcommittee  regarding  the  need  for  this 
separate  agency  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  can  be  said  at 
the  outset  that  this  bill  has  a  very  ap- 
pealing title.  It  is  called  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  very  excellent  provisions  that  are 
contained  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  the  scheme  of  things  it  is  a  rather 
modest  bill  as  far  as  authorizations  are 
concerned.  As  I  understand  it,  a  total 
of  $12.5  million  would  be  authorized  in 
the  first  2  years  of  this  program  for  vari- 
ous types  of  grants. 
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I  l>elieve  it  is  important  to  note  this, 
however,  at  this  time:  There  is  what  I 
believe  can  be  tenned  an  open-end  au- 
thorization for  the  last  2  years  of  the  5 
years'  operation  provided  for  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  grants  to 
the  States  in  this  country  grow  during 
the  last  decade  from  something  like  $3.5 
billion  to  $13  billion  at  the  present  time. 

So  in  order  to  be  quite  realistic,  we 
would'  have  to  assume  that  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  have  some  part  to  play 
in  a  further  increase  in  various  grants 
to  the  States  and  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  I  would  make.  Perhaps,  this  can 
be  discussed  during  the  general  debate 
that  will  follow. 

I  note  that  the  bill  does  provide  for 
grants  as  I  said  to  the  States  for  commu- 
nity planning  and  coordination  and  also 
for  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  various  purposes,  as  they  are  stated 
in  the  bill. 

It  is  my  impression  that  at  the  present 
time  much  of  the  community  planning 
and  coordination,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  pilot  programs  relating  to  com- 
munity planning  and  coordination  with 
respect  to  the  older  Americans  are  pres- 
ently being  carried  on  within  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
brought  out  during  the  general  debate 
on  this  bill  whether  this  bill  envisions 
setting  up  new  programs  that  might  pos- 
sibly overlap  or  duplicate  programs  al- 
ready being  administered  by  the  HHFA? 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  that  would 
not  be  the  case,  as  one  of  the  avowed 
purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  coordinate 
what  is  described  in  this  report  as  an  al- 
ready bewildering  profusion  of  Federal 
programs  in  this  particular  area. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  also  be 
profitable  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  bill  would  have  any 
impact  on  the  programs  that  I  under- 
stand will  be  carried  on  under  title  II  of 
the  Antipoverty  Act,  community  action 
programs,  and  so  forth.  I  think  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  program  grants  carried  out 
under  this  particular  act  might  tend  to 
duplicate  programs  that  will  be  carried 
out  under  title  II  of  the  Antipoverty 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  has  already  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  this  proposed 
legislation  would  have  the  effect  of  set- 
ting up  a  new  separate  arency  head  who 
would  be  a  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  think  this  is 
an  eminently  desirable  provision  of  this 
bill. 

There  was.  as  I  understand  it.  some 
opposition  from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Secretary  Celebrezze,  on  the 
matter  of  appointing  a  Commissioner 
which  would  replace  the  Office  of  Aging 
which  now  exists  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  a 
Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

However,  the  report  says  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  witnesses  who  testified  were 


in  favor  of  a  commissioner  with  juris- 
diction in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  granting  of 
a  rule  and  urge  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3708,  the  "Older  Americans  Act  of  1965." 

In  Januai-y  1961  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  was  held  and  under 
the  responsible  leadership  of  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  S.  Fleming,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Honorable  Bertha  S.  Adkins,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  the  Honorable  Robei*t  W.  Kean, 
fonner  Congressman  from  New  York, 
brought  forth  vital  information  on  the 
problems  of  aging. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  like  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  legis- 
lation, provides  for  the  execution  of  its 
provisions  through  the  States  by  encour- 
aging the  States,  through  their  own  pro- 
grams, to  actively  participate  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  the  tsi'oblems  of 
the  aged.  This  legislation,  like  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  legislation, 
recognizes,  as  we  always  have,  that  the 
problems  of  the  aged,  like  so  many  other 
problems,  are  not  just  Federal  problems 
that  can  be  solved  by  Federal  action  only, 
but  are  problems  that  must  be  ap- 
proached through  combined  Federal- 
State  action. 

This  legislation  is  an  outgrowth  and 
a  logical  extension  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  w-hich  has  served 
to  augment  the  rising  awareness  of  the 
growing  problems  of  the  aged  and  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  that  will  be 
required  to  meet  them.  This  legislation 
not  only  encompasses  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  Conference,  it  goes  sev- 
eral steps  further,  by  utilizing  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  Conference 
to  first,  establish  a  full-time,  high-level 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging — that  would  devote  its  full 
attention  to  the  developments  of  solu- 
tions to  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  aged;  second,  give  the  aged  a  full- 
time  representative  in  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  Federal  Government;  third,  au- 
thorize grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity planning,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, training  of  personnel,  and  related 
programs;  and  fourth,  authorize  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  for  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  field  of  aging.  Only  by  so 
utilizing  all  of  the  information  available 
can  we  build  a  legislative  framework 
which  will  provide  adequate  means  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  continuation 
of  the  present  bipartisan  support  that 
is  being  given  this  legislation.  A  sepa- 
rate agency  not  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  is  needed 
now.  The  present  agency  should  be 
transfeiTed  and  given  the  independent 
status  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  the  hearings 
on  this  bill? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  hearings  on  this  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  were  conducted  some 
16  months  ago  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  would  like  to  hand 
the  gentleman  a  copy  of  the  hearings  to 
look  at  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
this  subject  for  a  year  and  a  half?  The 
bill  was  brought  here  without  up-to-date 
hearings? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  hearings  were  held 
some  16  months  ago  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  this  bill  holds  the  title  of 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  I  notice  it 
is  known  also  as  the  "Fogarty  Act."  Fit- 
ting tribute  will  be  paid  to  a  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  children  of 
America,  the  needy  of  America,  and  the 
aged  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3708)  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  plan- 
ning and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or  train- 
ing project  grants,  and  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration 
on  Aging." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3708,  with 
Mr.  Daddario  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7308  is  known  as 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Tlie 
history  of  the  bill  tells  us  that  it  was  in- 
troduced in  the  88th  Congress  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty].  Hearings  were 
held  in  1963  for  3  days.  It  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  full  committee  with 
amendments  on  January  29,  1964,  and 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  on  June  11, 
1964.  A  rule  was  requested  on  June  12, 
1964. 

The  committee  also  considered  bills 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodinq],  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long],  and  the 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin    [Mr.    Za- 

BLOCKll. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  the  product  of  an  evolution  which 
began  in  1958,  when  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Rhode    Island    [Mr. 
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Fogarty],  became  concerned  about  this 
very  important  subject  and  asked  the 
question.  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  problems  of  the  aged?"  He  intro- 
duced a  bill  known  as  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  Act  which  became 
law  in  August  of  that  year.  The  purpore 
of  that  bill  was  to  convene  a  national 
forum  of  the  most  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple in  the  field  of  aging  to  distill  their 
combined  experience  into  a  blueprint  for 
action  in  aging.  This  forum  convened 
in  1961  and  a  workable  and  carefully 
prepared  plan  for  action  was  developed. 
The  Conference  made  many  specific  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  notewortliy  that 
H.R.  3708  is  an  embodiment  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  older  American  h?s 
nearly  18  million  individual  facec.  And, 
on  each,  the  20th  century  has  drawn  the 
lines  of  its  progress  and  its  troubles,  its 
achievements  and  its  failures;  lines  of 
worry  over  tv.o  world  wars,  a  massive  de- 
pression, a  cold  war;  lines  from  work  on 
brilliant  medical  and  scientific  successes, 
bountiful  agricultural  production,  and 
amazing  technical  progress. 

The  faces  are  those  of  two  ex-Presi- 
dents; nearly  lo  percent  of  the  entire 
U.S.  population;  nearly  l',2  million  peo- 
ple living  on  farms;  n.ore  than  one  out 
of  four  U.S.  Senators;  almost  2  million 
people  working  lull  time;  two  of  the  nine 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justices;  more  than 
10.000  people  over  100  years  old;  over 
12  >  2  million  people  getting  social  secu- 
rity benefits;  over  2.3  million  war  vet- 
erans; more  than  3  million  people  who 
migrated  from  Europe  to  the  United 
Stales. 

These  are  some  of  the  faces  of  the 
older  American.  Behind  them  are  the 
brains,  the  strengths,  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
had  a  major  part  in  bringing  America 
into  the  jet  and  missile  age. 

There  can  be  no  composite  picture 
drawn  of  the  older  American,  but  we 
know  these  facts  about  him: 

He  may  be  between  65  and  70,  but  he 
is  probably  older.  He  may  have  an  ade- 
quate income,  but  probably  not.  He 
may  be  working,  but  it  is  unlikely.  He 
may  have  a  high  school  education,  but 
probably  does  not. 

He  may  be  in  good  health,  but  prob- 
ably is  not.  He  may  not  receive  social 
security,  but  probably  does.  He  would 
like  to  have  more  to  do,  but  the  opportu- 
nities do  not  exist.  He  may  collect  a 
private  pension,  but  probably  does  not. 

He  mrxy  have  adequate  health  insur- 
snce,  but  probably  does  not.  He  may 
live  alone,  but  probably  not. 

How  do  we  know  these  things  about 
the  older  American? 

Pro'oably  no  other  group  in  America 
has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
past  15  years  than  the  aging — his  health, 
his  housing,  his  employment,  his  happi- 
ness, his  habits.  Nearly  everything  about 
him.  And  more  research  is  constantly 
being  started,  and  still  more  will  follow. 

This  study  has  not  been  prompted  by 
idle  cui-iosity.  It  grew  mainly  out  of  a 
recognition,  shortly  after  World  War  n. 
that  this  coimtry  was  developing  a  siz- 
able population  of  older  people,  that  they 
had  unique  problems  and  interests,  and 


that  very  little  was  really  known  about 
them  as  a  group. 

Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  need  for  a 
centralized  authority  with  its  primary 
function  and  duties  oriented  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged?  This  is  what  we  hone 
to  accomplish  with  this  legislation — H.R. 
3708. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  historj'  of  this  leg- 
islation can  therefore  be  said  to  date 
back  many  years.  In  the  last  Congress, 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
lield  extensive  hearings  on  the  Fogarty 
bill  and  ordered  it  reported  favorably. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
likewise  ordered  the  bill  reported,  and 
with  Qvcnvhelming  bipartisan  approval. 
The  bill,  however,  did  not  receive  a  rule 
in  the  rush  of  unfinished  business  toward 
the  close  of  the  session.  It  was  there- 
fore quite  natural  when  this  legislation 
received  the  high-priority  attention  and 
subsequent  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  basic  purpose 
of  H.R.  3708  to  create  an  operating 
agency  knov.n  as  the  Administration  on 
Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Commissioner  on  Aging  who 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
c.)i\fiimed  by  the  Senate. 

This  new  agency  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information  on  problems  of 
the  arrcd  and  aging;  will  a.ssist  the  Secre- 
tary in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  ag- 
ing; will  administer  grants  provided  by 
the  act;  will  develop,  conduct,  and  ar- 
range for  research  and  demonstration 
programs  in  the  field  of  aging;  will  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  consulta- 
tion to  State  and  local  governments;  will 
prepare  and  publish  educational  mate- 
rials dealing  with  welfare  of  older  per- 
sons ;  will  gather  statistics  in  the  field  of 
aging;  and  will  stimulate  more  effective 
use  of  existing  resources  and  available 
services. 

The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967;  and  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
appropriate  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
in  grants  to  the  States  for  community 
planning  and  coordination,  demonstra- 
tion orograms,  and  training  of  special 
personnel. 

It  further  authorizes  $1.5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  S3 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967 ;  and  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
appropriate  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  in 
grants  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions,  for  study,  development, 
demonstration,  and  evaluation  projects 
relating  to  the  needs  of  older  persons, 
and  for  the  specialized  training  of  indiT 
vlduals  in  carrying  out  such  projects. 

And  finally,  the  bill  provides  foi'  the 
establishment  of  a  16-member  Advisory 
Commi  ttce  on  Older  Americans  with  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  as  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  aforementioned 
hearings  it  became  clear — particularly 
after  testimony  by  Secretary  Celebrezze 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Congi'essman  Fogarty — that  the  major 
point  at  issue  was  the  creation  of  an 


operating  agency  within  HEW,  headed 
by  a  Commissioner,  as  opposed  to  the 
continued  vestige  of  authority  in  HEW, 
imder  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  as 
an  Office  cf  Aging.  During  the  hear- 
ings, 17  witnesses  placed  themselves  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  creating  a 
new  operating  agency  in  HEV/  to  be 
known  as  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
It  is  significant  that  17  of  the  18  wit- 
nesses who  testified  favored  such  a  pro- 
posal. These  witnesses  came  from  local, 
State,  and  National  organizations  on 
aging,  and  \.hyy  included  representatives 
of  unions,  voluntary  and  professional  or- 
ganizations, and  religious  organizations. 

In  fact,  the  only  dissenting  witness 
favored  the  complete  bill,  but  opposed 
only  the  necessity  for  creating  the  new 
agency — this  was,  of  course.  Secretary 
Celebrezze.  At  that  time,  the  Secretaiy 
quite  naturally  was  partial  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  the  aged  and 
aging — a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills  I  and  a  bill  which  involved  the  ex- 
penditure cf  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  did  the  Fogarty  bill.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note,  however,  that  this  same 
administration  bill  was  not  ihtroduced 
in  this  Congress,  and  that  in  fact,  the 
administration  is  no  longer  offering  an 
alternative  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  now 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  directed  at 
this  legislation.  As  aforementioned,  the 
hearings  showed  that  the  central  source 
of  controversy  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
Administration  on  Aging  in  HEW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  basically 
one  of  planning  and  coordination  so  as 
to  maximize  the  contribution  which  all 
agencies  of  Government,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  voluntary  segment  of  our  society, 
can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
services  and  programs  for  older  people 
with  a  minim  tun  of  duplication,  over- 
lapping, and  confusion,  and  with  a  max- 
imum contribution  cf  their  ow-n  resources 
and  activities,  not  necessarily  engendered 
by  great  amounts  of  additional  money 
but  a  genuine  and  committed  concern  for 
doing  something  to  bring  older  people 
back  into  our  society  and  into  our  com- 
munity and  to  provide  for  them  a  mean- 
ingful plan  and  a  meaningful  role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  context,  the 
question  of  organization  becomes  ex- 
tremely important.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  there  are  many  facets  of 
Federal  and  State  programing  and  local 
activities  which  are  not  in  the  welfare 
context  and  which  cannot  respond  well 
to  leadership  which  generates  basically 
from  the  concept  that  public  welfare  is 
the  central  coordinating  point  around 
which  these  activities  should  be  con- 
ducted. I  submit  that  attention  to  the 
aging  is  one  of  these  facets,  and  one  that 
should  be  completely  divorced  from  the 
welfare  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remember  that 
the  organization  of  this  program  on  the 
Federal  level  will  set  a  pattern  which  the 
various  States  will  tend  to  follow.  If  we 
acknowledge  the  older  American  as  a 
welfare  case  on  the  national  level,  can  we 
expect  the  States  and  communities  to  do 
otherwise? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  attempting  to  adminis- 
ter this  program  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Welfare  Administration,  and  there- 
fore inevitably  in  most  places  through 
the  State  welfare  department,  will  mean 
we  will  be  very  =  seriously  limiting  the 
range  and  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the 
utilization  of  the  total  resources  avail- 
able to  serve  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  alternative  solution 
is  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish 
an  Administration  on  Aging  within  his 
Department — by  Executive  order— like 
that  called  for  in  this  bill.  This  would 
truly  accomplish  the  same  administra- 
tive purpose  as  would  the  bill.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  next  Secrc  - 
tary  may  have  different  administrative 
ideas  about  the  older  American,  and  with 
another  Executive  order,  put  this  organi- 
zation back  under  welfare. 

This  is  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  this  issue  head-on.  This 
is  why  a  legislative  authority  must  be 
created  in  this  instance.  We  do  fiot  pro- 
pose to  go  into  every  executive  depart- 
ment to  organize  the  department  the 
way  we  think  best.  The  departmental 
administrators  are  far  more  familiar 
with  the  peculiarities  and  subtleties  of 
their  individual  departments.  Whpt  we 
do  propose,  however,  is  to  recognize  a 
great  need  and  provide  for  that  need 
when  it  is  not  properly  being  met.  In 
this  context,  it  is  not  the  right,  but  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  criticism — 
which  stems  from  misunderstanding — 
that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  match- 
ing funds  from  the  States.  This  is  en- 
tirely incorrect. 

Section  302(c)  in  the  bill  expressly 
states  that  Federal  funds  will  only  be 
available  to  pay  for  State  programs  to 
the  extent  of  75  percent  in  the  first  year 
of  the  program,  60  percent  in  the  second 
year,  and  50  percent  in  the  third  year — 
tfter  which  a  State  program  is  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  State. 

In  addition,  section  304  provides  that 
not  more  than  10  percent  or  $15,000  of  a 
State's  allotment — whichever  is  the 
larger — shall  be  available  for  paying  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  State  agency  in 
administering  the  State  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  one  other  issue  before  con- 
cluding my  remarks.  It  has  been  asked — 
as  though  it  were  necessary — whether 
this  legislation  would  put  "bread  into 
anyone's  mouth."  It  is  amusing  to  me 
that  those  who  ask  this  question  are  the 
same  Members  who  oppose  so  violently 
Federal  funds  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  obviously  negative.  It  is  not  the 
Intent  of  the  bill  to  do  so — not  directly 
at  least.  This  legislation  is  but  a  start 
in  the  direction  of  opening  new  avenues 
of  opportunity  for  older  citizens  so  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  help  them- 
selves— or,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  pre- 
fer, to  "put  bread  in  their  own  mouths." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  great  support 
for  this  legislation.  In  the  appendix  of 
the  report,  you  will  note  several  letters  of 
approval  from  various  State  commissions 
on  agin?.  These  are  but  representative 
of  the  many  that  have  been  received. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  look  at  areas 
of  concern  to  the  older  American. 

HEALTH 

Millions  of  older  Americans  enjoy  rela- 
tively good  health  and  many  of  them  can 
be  almost  as  active  as  they  were  when 
they  were  years  younger.  Many  of  those 
with  disabilities  have  learned  to  live  with 
them  and  accept  their  limitations. 

But,  most  have  become  the  prey  of  at 
least  one  disease  that  will  stick  with  them 
as  long  as  they  live.  It  is  part  of  the  toll 
the  years  have  taken.  It  is  grim  evidence 
that  the  causes  and  cures  are  still  to  be 
found  for  the  diseases  that  come  with  age. 

And  it  is  dramatic  proof  of  the  health- 
care problem  faced  by  older  Americans 
who  are  caught  between  rising  medical 
and  hospital  costs  and  their  low,  rela- 
tively fixed  incomes. 

Statistically,  here  is  the  health  report 
of  today's  older  Americans: 

More  than  12  million  have  at  least  1 
chronic  condition  such  as  high  blood 
pressure,  arthritis,  diabetes,  heart  dis- 
ease, or  mental  disorder. 

More  than  half  of  those  with  a  chronic 
ailment  have  some  limitation  on  their 
activities. 

More  than  800,000  older  people  are  in 
institutions. 

About  1,250,000  elderly  people  are  in- 
valids who,  though  not  in  institutions, 
are  unable  to  get  along  without  help  from 
others. 

Tragically,  many  of  those  with  serious 
conditions  would  be  better  in  health  if 
known  preventive  and  restorative  services 
had  been  promptly  used.  Until  more  is 
known  about  the  causes  and  cures  of 
chronic  diseases,  the  most  potent  weapon 
against  them  is  early  detection  and 
prompt  treatment. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  older 
people  themselves.  They  delay  going  to 
a  physician  until  it  is  too  late.  This  is 
obvious  from  one  of  the  studies  of  the 
National  Health  Survey  which  showed 
one  out  of  four  people  65  or  over  had  not 
been  to  a  physician  for  2  years  or  more. 

Sole  responsibility,  however,  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  older  people  for  this.  They 
have  not  been  made  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  regular  checkups,  the  dangers 
of  self-doctoring,  or  the  methods  of  acci- 
dent prevention. 

Many  older  Americans  do  not  get  the 
care  they  need  because  they  are  too  proud 
to  accept  charity  or  other  outside 'fi- 
nancial help.  And  they  do  not  want  to 
be  a  burden  on  their  families. 

Many  make  the  mistakes  of  treating 
themselves  when  they  really  need  to  see 
a  doctor.  Others  use  medications  which 
have  worked  on  similar  symptoms  in 
neighbors  or  friends.  They  want  to  avoid 
the  cost,  or  they  may  be  afraid  of  treat- 
ment and  hospitals. 

Others  are  the  victims  of  poor  nutri- 
tion because  they  are  caught  by  food 
fads,  poor  food  habits,  or  lack  of  interest 
in  eating,  primarily  because  they  have  to 
eat  alone. 

Accidents;— many  of'  them  prevent- 
able— also  take  a  hi^  toll  among  older 
people.  They  have  nearly  twice  as 
many  home  accidents  as  the  average 
adult  and  three  times  as  many  fatal 
accidents. 


Part  of  the  fault  for  the  poor  health  of 
many  of  the  aged  also  must  be  borne  by 
physicians,  communities.  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  which  have  been 
slow  in  starting  health  programs  for 
them. 

A  positive  recent  step  was  the  passage 
of  the  Community  Health  Services  and 
Facilities  Act  of  1961,  designed  to  help 
States  and  commimities  start  or  expand 
comprehensive  care  services  outside  hos- 
pitals for  the  chronically  ill. 

But  for  this  generation,  as  well  as 
future  generations  or  older  Americans 
much  remains  to  be  done  both  in  de- 
tecting chronic  diseases  early  and  in 
finding  their  causes  and  cui'es. 

A  great  deal  of  research  is  already 
underway.  With  the  brilliant  success 
of  science  during  the  20th  century  in 
controlling  infectious  disease  and  in  im- 
proving nutrition  and  sanitation,  the 
main  spotlight  of  research  has  now  been 
trained  on  the  diseases  of  the  later  years. 

In  the  past  10  years,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions have  been  spent  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  scores  of 
voluntary  agencies  for  research  on  dis- 
eases affecting  older  people. 

Surgery,  medicines,  and  medical  care 
never  dreamed  of  in  1900  are  now  in  use. 
They  have  done  much  to  ease  the  pain 
and  sufferings  of  illness.  And,  they  have 
helped  to  add  21  years  to  the  average 
life  expectancy  at  birth  since  1900.  But 
these  marvels  of  science  have  also  made 
the  treatment  of  illness — both  for  the 
old  and  for  the  young — increasingly 
complex  and  costly. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  plays  varying  roles  in  the 
lives  of  older  Americans.  For  many,  it  is 
a  principal  source  of  income  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life.  For  others,  it  pro- 
vides the  therapy  of  usefulness,  belong- 
ing, and  well-being.  To  many  older  peo- 
ple, employment  is  the  badge  of  status 
in  the  family  and  the  community  and  the 
center  from  which  social  contacts  radi- 
ate. To  some,  it  is  one  of  these  things 
and  to  others  it  may  be  all  of  them. 

Employment,  thus,  has  different  mean- 
ings for  different  older  Americans,  de- 
pending upon  their  individual  needs  and 
wants.  It  means  full-time  remunerative 
work  for  one;  for  another,  a  part-time 
job  to  supplement  a  pension  income;  for 
still  another,  voluntary  work  in  his  home 
community  or  even  abroad  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  To  others,  employment  means  a 
place  to  go  everyday — and  the  paycheck 
is  a  minor  consideration. 

As  the  needs  and  wants  relating  to 
employment  differ  among  older  Ameri- 
cans, so  do  the  opportunities  for  satisfy- 
ing those  needs  and  desires.  For  the 
opportunities  of  obtaining  or  retaining 
employment  are  subject  to  many  severe 
restrictions.  A  major  restriction  lies  in 
the  practices  in  our  society.  Many  older 
persons  are  barred  from  work  by  age  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  or  in  selection  for 
retraining.  Others  are  forced  to  quit 
work  because  of  compulsory  retirement 
policies. 

A  sample  survey  in  1956  of  job  orders 
placed  in  State  employment  service 
offices  showed  that  58  percent  had  an 
upper-age  restriction.  A  new  survey  is 
now  being  conducted  and  hopefully  will 
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show  some  improvement.  According  to 
recent  surveys  of  firms  with  pension 
plans,  9  out  of  10  companies  employing 
1,000  or  more  workers  have  mandatory 
retirement  policies,  and  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
employers  t;o  discontinue  these  policies. 
In  fact,  available  evidence  points  to  an 
increasing  number  of  employers  who  are 
establishing  compulsory  retirement  at  a 
fixed  age — this  in  an  era  when  the  span 
of  life  is  growing. 

Opportunities  for  employment  are 
limited  also  by  the  climate  of  the  labor 
market.  There  is  the  increasing  com- 
petition from  mounting  numbers  of 
young  jobseekers  for  whom  new  jobs  can- 
not be  created  fast  enough  in  an  eco- 
nomy which  has  experienced  an  average 
annual  unemployment  rate  of  5.5  percent 
for  the  past  5  years.  Complicating  the 
situation  are  new  job  requirements 
created  by  new  technology,  geographical 
movements  of  industry,  and  the  accom- 
panying movements  of  jobs  and  plant 
mergers. 

Limitations  in  job  opportunities  arise 
also  from  the  qualifications  of  the  elder- 
ly person  himself.  They  may  include 
such  factors  as  declining  health  and 
physical  ability  on  the  part  of  some, 
limited  skill  or  skills  no  longer  in  de- 
mand in  the  fast-changing  labor  mar- 
ket, lack  of  sufficient  education  for  many 
of  the  new  jobs,  and  waning  ability  to 
move  about  to  seek  work  where  it  may 
be.  Many  an  individual  creates  his  own 
restrictions  by  the  limitation  he  puts  on 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  and 
the  location  of  work. 

If  the  problem  of  employment  of  older 
Americans  is  to  be  dealt  with  adequately 
we  must  understand  not  only  their  vary- 
ing needs  for  employment  but  also  the 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties  standing 
in  their  way.  To  make  opportunities  in 
employment  available  for  elderly  persons, 
we  need  to  do  two  things.  First,  we  need 
to  identify  those  elderly  persons  who 
want  to  earn  money  and  concentrate  our 
job  development  efforts  for  this  group. 
Second,  we  need  to  provide  opportunities 
for  other  elderly  Americans  to  satisfy 
their  needs  for  useful  activity  through 
community,  public  service,  and  other 
kinds  of  noncompensatory  activities. 

Enlarging  work  opportunities  for  older 
people  will  require  action  on  a  number  of 
fronts.    It  will  involve — 

Gaining  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
employment  on  the  basis  of  ability  rather 
than  age. 

Gaining  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  employers  of  the  qualifications  of 
many  older  persons  for  available  em- 
ployment. 

Providing  opportunities  for  retraining 
older  workers  and  upgrading  their  skills 
and  providing  more   opportunities   for 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Encouraging  the  adoption  of  flexible 
retirement  ix)licies  based  on  an  individ- 
ual's capabilities,  needs,  and  desires, 
rather  than  his  age. 

Developing  part-time  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  who  need  or  desire 
work  but  who  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to 
work  full  time. 

Steps  also  need  to  be  taken  to  provide 
more  adequate  counseling,  placement,  job 


development,  physical  restoration,  and 
other  services  to  assist  older  people  in 
choosing  and  retraining  or  reentering 
employment.  To  often  such  services  are 
denied  the  older  work  on  the  erroneous 
premise  that  age  alone  makes  such  help 
fruitless. 

A  more  positive  outlook  is  needed  on 
the  part  of  those  serving  older  persons 
and  on  the  part  of  the  older  persons 
themselves. 

HOUSING 

A  suitable  place  to  live — a  house,  an 
apartment,  whatever  it  may  be — is  neces- 
sary for  the  older  American  who  wants 
to  live  a  useful  and  independent  life, 
just  as  it  is  for  a  younger  person. 

Housing  for  older  people  today  is  for 
active,  self-reliant  persons  who  are  liv- 
ing longer,  healthier,  and  more  meaning- 
ful lives.  It  is  designed  for  efficient,  dig- 
nified living  and  avoids  the  needless 
struggle  to  maintain  large  homes. 

But,  an  adequate  home  for  an  older 
person  is  often  quite  different  from  what 
would  be  adequate  for  a  younger  person. 
Older  people  have  smaller  incomes,  their 
health  is  usually  poorer,  and,  of  today's 
nearly  18  million  people  65  or  over,  near- 
ly one  out  of  four  lives  alone. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  older 
people  have  access  to  housing  which  is 
adequate  but  low  cost,  is  modest  in  size 
and  efficient  to  maintain,  and  is  so  de- 
signed that  it  will  help  them  avoid  ac- 
cidents. 

It  is  also  particularly  important  that 
their  homes  be  close  to  public  transpor- 
tation, since  many  of  them  do  not  have 
cars;  that  it  be  close  to  adequate  shop- 
ping facilities,  so  that  normal  activity  is 
sustained;  and  that  it  be  near  recrea- 
tional, church,  cultural,  and  other  com- 
mimity  centers,  so  that  they  can  be  ac- 
tive in  community  life. 

By  these  basic  standards,  much  of  to- 
day's housing  for  older  people  is  far  from 
adequate. 

Of  the  people  65  or  older  who  head 
households,  about  one-third  live  in  dilap- 
idated housing,  deteriorated  housing 
which  may  or  may  not  have  all  plumbing 
facilities,  or  in  housing  that,  though 
sound,  lacks  some  or  all  plumbing  facil- 
ities. 

In  addition,  many  older  Americans  live 
in  housing  units  which  are  too  large,  too 
costly,  or  too  inefficient  or  unsafe  for 
the  special  needs  which  come  with  age. 

A  recent  foundation-financed  study  of 
quality  of  housing  of  persons  receiving 
social  security  payments  showed  that — 

Forty-five  percent  of  all  aged  liv- 
ing in  households  were  classified  as  being 
in  need  of  better  accommodations,  based 
on  the  quality  of  the  housing  or  the  liv- 
ing arrangements  with  relatives. 

Eighty  percent  were  living  in  houses 
at  least  30  years  old,  and  40  percent  liv- 
ing in  houses  at  least  51  years  old. 

The  aged  in  poorest  health,  by  and 
large,  occupied  the  poorest  housing. 

Despite  the  unpleasant  view  these  facts 
conjure,  the  outlook  for  improvement  is 
bright.  For  in  no  area  of  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  has  progress  during  the 
past  2  years  been  more  dramatic  than 
in  housing  for  the  elderly.  The  progress 
has  been  based  on  cooperation  between 
private  groups  and  governmental  agen- 


cies with  emphasis  on  local  initiative 
and  local  action. 

RETIREMENT  PLANNING  AND  COUNSELING 

The  adjustments  many  older  Amer- 
icans face  when  they  retire  are  as  dras- 
tic as  any  they  have  ever  faced  in  their 
lives. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  adjust- 
ments an  older  person  would  need  to 
make  if  his  income  was  cut  at  least  in 
half;  leisure  time  replaced  the  hours  he 
worked;  the  regularity  of  his  work  no 
longer  existed;  his  association  with  co- 
workers ended;  he  no  longer  had  his 
work  to  occupy  his  mind. 

Many  of  today's  older  people  have  suc- 
cessfully made  the  adjustments  asso- 
ciated with  retirement.  Many  others 
have  not. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  in  getting 
used  to  retirement,  some  of  the  Nation's 
employers,  unions,  and  civic  and  govern- 
ment leaders  have  set  up  retirement 
planning  and  counseling  programs  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  programs  have  genei^ally  had  two 
piu-poses:  To  tell  the  people  nearing  re- 
tirement about  the  adjustments  they  will 
have  to  make  and  to  help  change  their 
attitudes  about  retirement;  and  to  give 
them  factual  information  about  social 
secmity,  health,  housing,  social  welfare, 
investments,  recreation,  civic  activities, 
legal  matters,  community  resources,  and 
other  matters  with  which  they  may  have 
had  no  previous  experience. 

How  extensive  retirement  planning 
and  counseling  are  among  employers  and 
unions  is  difficult  to  measure.  But  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  one -third  of 
the  large  employers  have  some  type  of 
program.  Two  of  the  Nation's  biggest 
unions  have  a  full-time  staff  working  on 
such  programs.  Local  school  systems, 
recreation  departments,  and  libraries 
have  offered  assistance. 

Several  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent's 
agencies  have  retirement  preparation 
programs  and  others  are  considering 
them. 

The  development  of  retirement  prepa- 
ration has  been  led  by  a  dozen  or  so  uni- 
versities, which  have  been  influential  in 
getting  employers  and  unions  interested. 

The  results  are  hard  to  measure  be- 
cause the  programs  have  been  in  opera- 
tion only  a  short  time  and  because  they 
vary  considerably  in  quality.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  these  efforts  have  been  help- 
ful in  many  cases  and  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

EDUCATION 

Education  offers  many  opportunities 
for  an  adult  to  continue  as  part  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  less  obvious  but 
important  values  of  preretirement  edu- 
cation is  the  reminder  to  persons  ap- 
proaching full  retirement  that  education 
for  education's  sake  can  be  stimulating 
and  enjoyable.  Some  older  people  wel- 
come the  chance  to  learn  a  new  language, 
to  be  guided  into  greater  appreciation  of 
music  or  art,  or  to  experience  for  the  first 
time  the  joy  of  painting,  modeling,  or- 
chestration, or  discussion.  Basic  ele- 
mentary education,  when  classes  are  of- 
fered in  convenient  neighborhood  loca- 
tions, is  eagerly  accepted  by  older  adults 
who  lacked  educational  opportunities 
when  they  were  growing  up. 
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Colleges  and  universities,  community 
colleges,  and  public  school  adult  educa- 
tion agencies  in  several  States  are  offer- 
ing courses  especially  designed  to  meet 
these  increased  needs.  Many  libraries 
have  developed  special  services  and  pro- 
gi-ams  for  their  older  patrons. 

For  the  majority  of  older  Americans, 
the  fiiiaacial  barriers  to  continuing  edu- 
cation must  be  removed — or  drastically 
lowered — if  all  who  want  to  follow  this 
road  to  a  place  in  the  community  are  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

CREATIVE  ACTIVITY  AND  RECREATION 

Retirement  offers  unlimited  opportu- 
nities to  enjoy  old  hobbies  or  to  develop 
new  ones.  Retirement  also  means  that 
people  have  time  to  learn  and  practice 
new  skills  in  a  wider  ranee  of  arts  and 
crafts,  home  repair,  maintenance,  and 
beautification — things  that  many  people 
have  wanted  to  do  before  but  never  had 
the  time  to  do  until  they  retired. 

Travel,  participation  in  organizations, 
and  recreation  also  open  up  ways  for 
older  people  to  make  nev»'  friends  and 
meet  new  people.  One  of  the  demon- 
strated values  of  senior  citizen  centers  is 
the  chance  they  offer  many  older  per- 
sons to  find  new  interests  after  retire- 
ment. Many  persons  no  longer  feel  at 
loose  ends  after  being  welcomed  into  an 
activity  center.  The  companion.'^hip,  ac- 
ceptance, and  interest  of  his  peers  are 
often  all  that  an  older  person  needs  to 
renew  interest  in  life  and  the  world 
around  him. 

For  some,  the  extent  of  their  partici- 
pation is  limited  by  fear  of  involvements 
.  th.-'t  will  m?ke  too  many  personal  de- 
mands on  their  time  or  energies.  They 
may  go  no  fm-ther  tHan  thumbing 
through  the  available  reading  material 
or  listening  to  a  discussion  or  watching  a 
movie.  But  gradually,  the  warmth  of 
others'  interests  brings  more  response. 
A  card  game  may  be  tried — or  a  simple 
responsibility  accepted.  Soon,  a  satisfy- 
ing activity  is  found,  and  some  degrefe  of 
community  participation  follov.s.  For 
many,  the  centers  become  the  doorways 
to  an  active,  outgoing  role  in  their  com- 
munity, as  a  volunteer  there  or  else- 
vvhere,  as  a  pai'ticipant  in  oolitical  ac- 
tivity, as  a  student,  or  as  an  active 
church  member. 

There  are  now  over  700  senior  activity 
centers  in  the  country  offering  oppor- 
tunities in  arts  and  crafts,  education, 
and  recreation.  Similar  opportunities 
are  offered  by  approximately  3,000  clubs 
sponsored  by  welfare  and  recreation  de- 
partments, local  chapters  of  national 
voluntary  organizations,  religious  groups, 
and  labor  organizations.  While  there 
has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  centers  since  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  January 
1961,  many  m.ore  are  needed  to  provide 
bridges  to  community  participation  for 
the  older  Americans  who  have  not  yet 
discovered  a  way  to  adjust  to  their  new- 
found leisure. 

One  fact  stands  out  as  we  grow  older: 
The  years  force  our  body  to  pay  a  toll. 
We  may  be  rich.  We  may  be  poor.  We 
may  have  the  best  medical  care.  We  may 
have  none.  We  may  carefully  choose  our 
diet.    We  may  not. 


But,  the  toll  for  each  added  year  is 
inevitable,  and  the  effect  is  at  least  a 
gradual  decline  in  our  ability  to  be  active. 
Medical  science  and  the  other  sci- 
ences each  year  are  discovering  new 
ways  to  slow  down  the  decline  and  new, 
ways  to  rehabilitate  us  if  we  are  in- 
capacitied  by  sickness  or  injury.  But 
scientific  inquiry  is  a  slow  and  painstak- 
ing process,  and  many  of  the  secrets  of 
life  and  health  are  still  locked  in  the 
vault  of  time. 

Thus,  we  see  among  our  older  Ameri- 
cans several  million — mostly  in  their 
seventies,  eighties,  and  mneties — whom 
the  toll  of  the  years  has  made  frail  and 
disabled.  They  need  special  care  and 
attention  to  be  active  at  all  or  to  regain 
lost  strength  and  ability.  They  need 
someone  to  care. 

Out  of  their  needs  and  the  needs  of 
other  older  people  in  the  past,  special 
kinds  of  health  services  and  living  ar- 
rangements have  grown — nursing  homes 
for  the  aged,  home  health  care,  home- 
maker  services,  foster  hemes. 

U£(fortunately.  the  need  for  such 
services  and  home  arrangements  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  and  those  available  ai'e 
often  veiy  inadequate  or  too  expensive. 

The  result:  Many  disabled  older 
Americans  are  in  their  ov\-n  homes  when 
they  should  be  in  homes  for  the  aged, 
or  in  nursing  homes,  getting  more  care 
and  medical  attention.  At  the  same 
time,  some  are  in  nursing  homes  or  other 
institutions  when  they  could  be  at  home 
if  help  were  available  there.  Others 
live  with  their  families  because  help  in 
their  own  homes  is  lacking. 

But,  with  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
older  people  and  the  realization  that 
they  have  special  needs,  the  situation  is 
gradually  improving. 

This  is  mainly  due  to  an  increased  in- 
terest in  disabled  older  people  on  the 
part  of  States,  communities,  and  private 
organizations. 

The  kinds  of  services  and  living  ar- 
rangements for  the  dependent  older  per- 
son vary  widely. 

In  some  cities,  a  wide  variety  of  serv- 
ice is  available  to  the  older  person  who 
is  well  enough  to  stay  at  home  but  too 
disabled  to  do  such  chores  as  cook,  clean, 
or  shop. 

Elxamples  of  good  services,  excellent 
care,  effective  rehabilitation,  coordina- 
tion of  programs  and  facilities  could  be 
cited.  But  for  the  most  part  such  serv- 
ices are  spotty,  fragmentary,  not  nearly 
adequate  to  the  need. 

CARE    FOR    AGED 

Services  in  the  home  should  include 
such  aids  as  homemaker  services,  meals 
on  wheels,  shopping  aid,  visiting-nurse 
services,  and  counseling  and  other  social 
seiTices. 

Homemaker  services  usually  consist  of 
sending  a  trained  woman  into  private 
homes  to  help  with  the  shopping,  cook- 
ing, and  cleaning,  perhaps  to  help  the 
older  person  dress  and  get  about  tlie 
house,  and  to  provide  a  friendly  link 
with  the  outside  world.  The  homemaker 
may  be  needed  only  a  few  hours  several 
times  a  week,  or  she  may  come  more 
regularly. 

It  is  a  flexible  service  and  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  many  aged  people. 


But  there  are  homemaker  services  for 
the  aged  in  only  40  States  and  in  only 
134  communities.  Even  where  the  serv- 
ice exists,  the  number  of  homemakers 
actually  available  is  often  very  small. 
The  prospects  of  expanding  these  serv- 
ices appear  encouraging,  through  both 
voluntary  organizations  and  pubhc  agen- 
cies. Starting  July  1,  1963,  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  such  programs  can  be  pro- 
vided by  Federal  funds  in  local  public 
assistance  programs.  Also,  funds  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  in 
this  field  are  available  to  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies. 

A  homemaker  program  for  older  peo- 
ple in  every  community  is  now  a  reason- 
able goal,  a  justifiable  hope. 

"Meals  on  wheels"  is  the  usual  term 
given  a  variety  of  portable  meal  serv- 
ices by  which  warm  meals  are  made 
available  to  older  people  in  their  own 
homes,  usually  once  a  day.  But  at  the 
last  count,  only  25  of  these  programs 
were  in  effect. 

This  service  is  sometimes  combined 
with  shopping  aid  and  homemaker  seiT- 
ice.  The  combination  makes  it  possible 
to  help  both  those  who  like  to  prepare 
their  own  meals  and  those  who  need  to 
have  them  prepared. 

Visiting-nurse  services  have  been  pro- 
vided in  most  urban  communities  since 
1900,  but  many  more  visiting  nurses  are 
needed.  Their  job  is  to  check  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  older  person, 
to  be  sure  his  medicine  prescription  has 
not  run  out,  or  to  provide  any  other  care 
that  might  be  needed  and  that  they  can 
professionally  give. 

In  a  few  communities,  coordinated 
home-care  programs  are  offered  in  order 
to  extend  many  hospital  services  directly 
into  the  home.  Under  such  programs, 
the  older  person's  needs  are  met  pri- 
marily by  his  family,  with  the  help  of  a 
team  of  professionals — nurse,  doctor, 
social  worker,  nutritionist,  and  physical 
or  occupational  therapist.  In  1960,  how- 
ever, only  33  such  programs  had  been 
established  in  the  United  States. 

Even  broad  home-care  services  do  not 
assure  everything  a  disabled  older  person 
might  need.  He  may  require  a  friendly 
visitor,  or  legal  protection  of  one  kind  or 
another.  If  he  is  receiving  public  assist- 
ance or  other  financial  aid,  such  help 
may  be  readily  available,  but,  otherwise, 
he  or  his  family  may  have  difficulty  in 
finding  it. 

Information  and  referral  services  are 
of  great  assistance  to  older  persons  and 
their  families,  but  again  complete  serv- 
ices of  this  kind  are  offered  by  only  a  few- 
communities.  For  the  older  person, 
more  is  frequently  needed  than  the  in- 
formation and  advice.  He  may  also  need 
help  in  getting  to  the  agency  which 
can  assist  him,  or  he  may  need  guidance 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  services 
set  up  for  him. 

Casework  services,  while  a  part  of  the 
totbl  welfare  program,  are  only  begin- 
ning in  many  places  to  be  extended  to 
persons  who  are  not  currently  receiving 
public  assistance. 

Recent  changes  in  the  social  security 
law  have  broadened  the  possibility  of 
these  services  reaching  people  whose 
needs  are  not  complicated  by  lack  of 
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money  for  the  basic  necessities.  But  in 
far  too  many  places  today  no  casework 
or  counseling  services  exist  for  other 
older  people  or  those  concerned  with 
their  care. 

Even  if  adequate  community  services 
were  available — which  would  peimit 
many  older  Americans  to  remain  in  their 
homes  long  after  their  physical  abilities 
had  diminished — some  would  eventually 
need  more  supervision  or  more  intensive 
care  than  can  be  brought  into  their 
homes. 

The  next  step  for  some  would  be  a 
special  type  of  home,  such  as  a  boarding 
home,  group-care  residence,  foster  home, 
or  home  for  the  aged — or  in  many  cases 
a  nursing  home. 

HOMES    FOR    THE    ILL    OR    DEPENDENT 

Homes  for  the  aged,  foster  homes,  and 
other  group  residences  today  give  hope 
that  a  much  better  situation  will  exist 
in  the  future  than  we  have  seen  form- 
erly— when  all  too  often  the  home  S^'as 
institutional  in  character  and  provided 
little  more  than  basic  shelter  and  food 
to  the  residents.  We  see,  today,  experi- 
mental designs  and  imaginative  archi- 
tecture, and  the  development  of  pro- 
grams of  services  that  show  much  more 
regard  to  the  very  real  needs  of  older 
people — to  enable  them  to  live  with  dig- 
nity and  in  comfort. 

Chtu'ch  groups  and  fraternal  orders 
have  been  leaders  in  pioneering  new  con- 
cepts and  designs  in  varied  types  of 
housing  for  the  elderly.  The  Federal 
Government  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  program  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  residential  facilities,  in  working 
with  local  housing  authorities  to  build 
public  housing  especially  designed  for 
the  elderly,  and  in  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  in  construction  for 
low-income  residents. 

In  1961,  more  than  half  a  million  older 
Americans  lived  in  23,000  nursing  or 
other  types  of  homes  providing  nursing 
or  supportive  services. 

Many  of  these  nursing  homes,  unfortu- 
nately, are  unsatisfactory  by  any  modern 
standard.  Many  are  converted  resi- 
dences. Many  are  deteriorated  and  ac- 
tually unsafe.  The  number  of  "accept- 
able" nursing  home  beds  is  far  short  of 
the  need. 

All  States  have  licensure  programs  for 
nursing  homes.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  well-designed,  well-equipped,  and 
well-staffed  homes,  however,  the  licens- 
ing standards  often  represent  scarcely 
minimal  requirements. 

The  Public  Health  Service  defines  the 
various  kinds  of  homes  serving  the  aging 
according  to  type  of  care  provided: 

Skilled  nursing  homes  which  provide 
skilled  nursing  care  as  their  primary  and 
predominant  function.  In  1961,  there 
were  9,700  of  this  type  with  338,700  pa- 
tients. 

Personal  care  homes  which  primarily 
provide  domiciliary  or  personal-care 
functions  but  may  also  provide  some 
skilled  nursing  care.  In  1961,  there  were 
11,100  with  207,100  residents. 

Residential  care  homes  which  have 
primarily  residential  or  sheltered  care 
functions,  but  which  also  provide  some 
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skilled  nursing  care.    In  1961,  there  were 
2,200  with  47,000  residents. 

Very  few  of  even  the  best  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  provide  restorative  and  reha- 
bilitative services. 

Yet,  there  is  evidence  that  physical  re- 
habilitation for  chronically  ill  bed  pa- 
tients over  65  could  restore  many  within 
a  year  to  ambulation  and  partial  self- 
care  and  that  many  so  restored  would 
not  require  continued  institutional  care. 

Some  of  the  inadequate  medical-care 
and  restorative  service  in  nursing  homes 
are  due  to  the  traditional  attitude  to- 
ward them  as  the  last  stopping  place,  the 
point  of  no  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  approval  of  this 
legislation  is  the  careful  result  of  years 
of  study.  Much  of  this  study  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor;  and  printed  in  testimony  and 
report  form.  A  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  was  created  in  the  Senate,  and 
this  body  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  our  useful  infonnation.  Outside  the 
legislative  branch,  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  by  Fjcecutive  order,  created  the 
President's  Council  on  Aging  to  report 
annually  and  to  make  related  informa- 
tion available  to  interested  parties.  The 
total  of  these  instances  undoubtedly  rep- 
resents the  largest  and  most  authorita- 
tive body  of  information  on  older  citi- 
zens ever  developed,  assembled,  and  pub- 
lished. It  is  time  to  take  these  ideas 
from  the  books  and  translate  them  into 
programs  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  presently 
some  18  million  Americans  who  collec- 
tively share  the  problems  of  the  older 
American.  This  represents  nearly  10 
percent  of  our  population.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1975,  as  many  as  one  out 
of  every  eight  Americans  will  be  aged  65 
or  over.  It  is  time  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  these  good  citizens  with  an 
agency,  not  associated  with  welfare,  but 
singular  and  responsible.  There  are  now 
some  10  departments  or  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment who  in  some  small  way  are  con- 
cerned with  the  older  American.  No  one 
of  them  ventures  from  its  bailiwick.  The 
needs  demand  one  agency  with  the  au- 
thority and  ability  to  speak  on  all  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  aged;  and  the 
capability  to  initiate  and  foster  programs 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
American. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  for  his  work  on 
this  legislation  and  on  this  problem,  and 
above  all  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  FoGARTY],  the  author  of  this 
bill  for  the  years  that  have  been  put  into 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Hearings  were  held  under  our  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  recently  are  all  in- 
disputable proof  that  the  Nation  is  wait- 
ing for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  6  years  a^o,  in 
September  of  1958,  Congress  passed  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Act. 
The  following  2  years  were  devoted  to 
studies,  meetings,  and  planning  at  the 


local  and  State  levels  in  preparation  for 
the  National  Forum  which  was  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  9  to  12,  1961. 

An  estimated  $3  million  was  reported 
to  have  been  spent  for  the  Conference. 
The  final  report  included  over  600  major 
recommendations  for  positive  action  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America's  18  million 
older  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  4  years — wasted  years — 
have  elapsed  with  the  promises  still  un- 
fulfilled. Funds  have  not  been  available 
for  training  programs  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Many  of  the  States  that 
were  ready  to  move  forward  have  fal- 
tered and  their  commissions  of  councils 
on  aging  have  terminated  or  become  in- 
active. 

The  entire  field  of  aging  suffered  a 
serious  setback  when  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  reorga- 
nized and  downgraded  the  programs  on 
aging  by  placing  them  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Commissioner  of  Welfare.  This 
announced  to  the  Nation  that  hereafter 
"all  older  persons  shall  be  regarded  as 
welfare  clients." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  the  answer  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  the  considered  judgment  of  na- 
tional leaders  in  the  field  of  aging,  and 
national  organizations  of  older  persons. 

In  summary  the  act  would  achieve  the 
following : 

First.  Working  together  on  problems 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs,  grants  would  be 
available  for  training,  demonstration 
programs,  and  research. 

All  of  the  grants  would  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  program  or  project  be- 
coming self-supporting  or  continuing  as 
a  shared  responsibility  among  appropri- 
ate agencies. 

Second.  The  appointment  of  a  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  would  give  the  Fed- 
eral program  a  statutory  basis  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  it  to  work  with 
Congress  and  other  Federal  agencies  at 
an  administrative  level  that  would  pre- 
vent or  eliminate  the  bureaucratic  stale- 
mates that  exist  under  the  present  orga- 
nization. 

Third.  Removing  the  program  on  ag- 
ing from  the  welfare  setting  would  create 
a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  appro- 
priate action  that  would  not  be  regarded 
as  public  assistance  on  the  welfare  level. 

Private  industry  as  well  as  public  agen- 
cies have  indicated  their  reluctance  to  be 
associated  with  welfare  activities. 

The  older  person  also  has  been  right- 
fully resentful  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  a 
second-class  citizen.  Most  of  them  have 
never  been  and  are  not  now  welfare  cli- 
ents. 

Fourth.  The  Advisory  Committee 
would  bring  together  the  top  administra- 
tors of  departments  with  programs  af- 
fecting the  aging  and  representatives  of 
leading  organizations  working  in  the  field 
to  give  a  dimension  of  citizen  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  not  before  known  in 
the  national  program  on  aging. 

Fifth.  An  Administration  on  Aging 
would  give  a  focal  point  to  the  broad 
Federal  program  that  has  not  existed  in 
spite  of  attempts  to  rename  or  revitalize 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  now  known 
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as  the  President's  Council  on  Aging. 
There  has  not  been  a  dynamic,  positive 
program  on  an  interdepartmental  basis 
at  the  Federal  level. 

Sixth.  Passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  would  establish  an  organization  and 
set  an  example  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  adapt  to  give  meaning 
to  the  aidded  years  and  make  available 
the  manpower  reserve  that  is  vital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  waste  any 
more  years  by  delaying  positive  action  on 
this  bill.  The  numbers  of  our  elderly  do 
not  wait  until  the  Congress  is  ready  to 
act.  The  problem  is  a  present  one.  Let 
us  acknowledge  our  responsibility  to 
these  citizens  who  have  contributed  so 
much.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  re- 
sponsibility here  and  now. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  want  to  say  that 
throughout  all  the  hearings  and  debates 
and  discussions  and  work  on  this  up  un- 
til the  moment  of  having  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  bill  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  consideration,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
has  given  us  every  consideration  and 
every  cooperation,  unstintingly. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  bill  and  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor 
for  his  leadership  and  diligence  on  be- 
half of  the  legislation.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  during  the  88th 
Congress  on  this  subcommittee  where 
we  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Thi4  is  certainly  timely  legislation. 
Many  groups  of  people  and  many  of  our 
aged  people  helped  to  put  this  bill  to- 
gether. Of  course,  no  one  deserves  more 
credit  and  commendation  than  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foc-vrty]  for  his  great 
leadership  and  direction. 

So  we  are  pleased  that  on  this  day  the 
people  who  are  in  the  aged  group  and 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  can  now  see  the  great 
interest  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf, 
and  to  see  this  legislation  being  put  into 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  also  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  who  is  now  in  the  well. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  want  to  say  I  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  and  the  work  that  he 
has  contributed  toward  the  successful 
conclusion  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  should  not  even  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Members.  There  are 
nine  members  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  this  bill,  six  on  the  majority 
side  and  three  on  the  minority  side. 
Five  of  these  nine  members  are  first- 
termers.  One  additional  member  of  the 
subcommittee  did  not  serve  on  this  sub- 
committee in  the  last  Congress.    As  a 


consequence,  there  were  only  three  of  us 
who  were  familiar  with  this  legislation 
when  it  was  considered  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  the  Congressman  from  Penn- 
sylvania's office  one  morning.  We  gave 
a  total  amount  of  consideration  to  the 
reporting  out  of  this  bill,  without  any 
hearings  in  this  Congress — we  gave  a 
total  amount  of  5  minutes'  time  to  re- 
porting this  legislation  out,  six  members 
of  the  subcommittee  not  even  being  fa- 
miliar with  it.  The  only  hearings  which 
were  held — and  I  have  them  right  here 
in  my  hand — were  in  September  1963. 
We  are  considering  legislation  here  with- 
out any  hearings  being  held  in  the  sub- 
committee and  without  any  considera- 
tion or  very  little  consideration  given  in 
the  full  committee  before  this  bill  was 
reported  out  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Now,  let  me  read  you  some  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill.  This  is  a  foot-in- 
the-door  approach.  This  seems  to  be  a 
subject  like  motherhood.  We  are  all  in 
favor  of  helping  these  people.  From 
title  I  of  this  bill,  here  are  the  objectives: 

(1)  An  adequate  Income  in  retirement  in 
accordance  wltti  tlie  American  standard  of 
living. 

(2)  The  best  possible  physical  and  mental 
health  which  science  can  make  available  and 
without  regard  to  economic  status. 

(3)  Suitable  housing,  independently  se- 
lected, designed  and  located  with  reference 
to  special  needs  and  available  at  costs  which 
older  citizens  can  afford. 

(4)  Full  restorative  services  for  those  who 
require  institutional  care. 

(5)  Opportunity  for  employment  with  no 
discriminatory  personnel  practices  because 
of  age. 

(6)  Retirement  in  health,  honor,  dig- 
nity— after  years  of  contribution  to  the 
economy. 

(7)  Pursuit  of  meaningful  activity  with- 
in the  widest  range  of  civic,  cultural,  and 
recreational  opportunities. 

(8)  Efficient  community  services  which 
provide  social  assistance  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  which  are  readily  available 
when  needed. 

(9)  Immediate  benefit  from  proven  re- 
search knowledge  which  can  sustain  and  im- 
prove health  and  happiness. 

(10)  Freedom,  ir  dependence,  arm  the 
free  exercise  of  individual  initiative  in  plan- 
ning and  managing  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  covers 
the  entire  waterfront.  True  enough, 
there  is  a  $17.5  million  authorization  for 
the  first  2  years,  but  if  you  look  carefully 
at  these  objectives,  this  program  could 
come  out  from  this  commission  in  future 
years  to  the  tune  of  a  program  running 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  even  billions  of  dollars,  if 
we  are  to  go  into  all  of  the  10  points 
covered  by  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Celebrezze,  testified 
before  us.  He  had  some  very  definite 
objections  to  one  section  of  this  bill 
which  has  not  been  changed.  I  quote 
from  his  testimony : 

Establishment  by  statute  of  the  Internal 
organizational  arrangements  of  the  depart- 
ment would  deprive  the  Secretary  of  that 
control  and  flexibility,  and  accordingly  I 
recommend  that  section  201  be  deleted  and 
deferred  for  fiirther  consideration. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no  recom- 
mendation nor  approval  that  has  been 


submitted  in  the  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  this  legislation. 

Because  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cele- 
brezze in  regard  to  section  201,  which 
has  not  been  changed  in  the  bill  of  the 
House,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  no 
hearings  were  held  and  no  consideration 
was  given  in  this  Congress  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  because  it  was  reported  out  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  moments'  considera- 
tion in  subcommittee  with  a  majority 
of  the  members  not  even  familiar  with 
the  legislation — for  these  reasons  I  feel 
this  legislation  should  be  rejected  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  just  wanted  to  correct 
one  statement  that  the  gentleman  made 
and  that  was  with  reference  to  the 
budget.  I  have  before  me  the  corre- 
spondence which  states  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  advises  that  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  3708  is  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Why  was 
not  that  included  in  the  report?  Was 
that  received  just  recently? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  it  in  the  report  if  we  had  re- 
ceived it  in  time,  but  it  arrived  on  March 
31.  1965,  which  is  as  of  today. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  goes 
along  with  the  manner  in  which  this  bill 
was  considered.  There  was  so  much  rush 
to  get  it  out  so  that  it  could  be  reported 
by  the  full  committee  that  we  did  not 
have  time  for  hearings  or  proper  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
b  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3708,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEYl,  are  approved. 

Since  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  convened  by  President  Eisen- 
hower ir  Januai-y  1961,  an  ever-growing 
awareness  of  the  varied  problems  of  the 
aged  has  become  noticeable.  Yet  this 
awareness  has  not  brought  forth  the 
means  for  seeking,  or  coordinating,  pos- 
sible solutions  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

Almost  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  with  these  problems, 
since  they  involve  health,  employment, 
recreation,  education,  income  mainte- 
nance, and  housing.  Yet  at  the  present 
time,  no  Government  agency  effectively 
devotes  its  full  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment, or  coordination,  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  aged.  The  Of- 
fice of  Aging  is  not  suited  to  this  task  be- 
cause, among  other  reasons,  of  its  sub- 
ordinate position  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

The  program  contained  within  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  not  a  welfare  pro- 
gram and  should  not  be  administered  by 
any  agency  under  welfare  jurisdiction. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  a 
representative  for  the  elderly  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  provide  a  means 
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to  gain  an  insight  or  a  perspective  into 
the  pi'oblems  of  a  responsible  and  re- 
spected segment  of  our  population  by. 
first,  establishing  a  high  level  agency — 
an  Administration  on  Aging — that  would 
devote  its  full  attention  to  the  develop- 
ments of  solutions  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  aged,  and,  second, 
authorizing  funds  for  a  5-year  period  for 
research  and  training  programs  designed 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  older 
citizens. 

Since  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  in 
this  area  are  as  complex  and  as  signifi- 
cant as  those  dealt  with  by  the  other 
agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  should  be  on  a  co- 
equal basis  with  these  other  agencies. 
Thus,  the  Administration  on  Aging  must 
have  coequal  status  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Welfare 
Administration  so  that  the  older  popula- 
tion can  be  meanfully  represented  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

The  proposed  Administration  on  Aging 
would  establish  a  specific  high-level  agency 
with  power  and  responsibility  to  take  action. 
It  would  have  full-time  responsibility,  backed 
by  professional  knowledge  and  ability,  and 
the  strong  desire  to  represent  effectively  in 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  our  18  million  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
ion  and  Labor  with  strong  bipartisan 
support.  Considering  the  ever-increas- 
ing need  for  this  legislation,  I  hope  it 
continues  to  receive  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first. 
I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]  for  its  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  wish  also  to 
thank  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  as  well  as  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  permitting  this  bill  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  anything 
unusual  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  today.  This  legislation 
has  been  in  the  mill  since  1958.  For  the 
past  6  or  7  years  we  have  been  talking 
about  legislation  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  bill  for  hold- 
ing a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
was  introduced  and  passed  by  this 
House  by  unanimous  vote  back  in  1958. 

Then  after  all  of  the  53  States  and  ter- 
ritories had  held  meetings  at  the  local 
community  and  State  levels  on  the  White 
House  Conference,  nearly  3,000  delegates 
from  all  over  the  country  assembled  in 
Constitution  Hall  here  in  Washington 
in  January  1961.  They  had  over  300 
voluntary  organizations  dealing  with  this 
aging  legislation  at  this  Conference. 
Out  of  the  Conference  came  over  600 
positive  recommendations  as  to  what  to 
do  in  this  particular  area. 

It  was  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  that 
Conference  was  held,  that  same  month, 
I  introduced  this  legislation,  back  in  1961. 


In  1962  under  the  leadership  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Bailey,  complete 
hearings  were  held  for  a  period  of  4  or 
5  days.  The  only  person  who  appeared 
before  that  subcommittee  at  that  time 
with  any  opposition  at  all  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  He  did  not  want  a  sepa- 
rate agency.  He  had  relocated  the  of- 
fice of  aging  problem  under  the  Welfare 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  older  Americans  in  this 
country  do  not  want  to  be  dealt  with  as 
welfare  cases.  They  do  not  like  the 
word  'welfare,"  and  I  de  not  blame  them. 
This  bill  was  reported  out  unanimously 
in  1962  and  then  again  in  1963  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  and  complete  hearings  were  held. 
Again,  the  only  one  who  had  any  ques- 
tion about  this  kind  of  legislation  was 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Celebrezze.  He  voiced  this  opposition 
because  he  had  placed  the  Office  of  Ag- 
ing under  Welfare  and  preferred  it  kept 
there.  That  was  the  one  reservation 
which  he  had  at  that  time,  and  the  hear- 
ings will  so  show. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  after  6  years  of  working  on  this 
particular  subject  we  have  basic  legisla- 
tion here  that  will  help  in  this  field  of 
aging.  The  administration  has  changed 
its  mind  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  endorsed  all  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  bill.  But  he  did 
say  that  he  would  prefer  that  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  be  left  in  the 
Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  request  for  a  report 
on  this  legislation  was  made  on  the  first 
of  February  this  year  and  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  until  this  morn- 
ing. That  is  why  the  recommendations 
of  the  administration  were  not  included 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  covered 
about  everything  that  I  was  going  to  say 
in  regard  to  this  program.  I  think  he 
did  an  excellent  job.  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  the  House  any  longer  or  the  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
clean  basic  piece  of  legislation. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Findley]  has.  two  or  three 
amendments  to  offer.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  accord  has  been 
reached  between  the  minority  side  and 
the  majority  side  on  these  amendments. 
I  am  pleased  to  go  along  with  them. 
This  would  represent  a  truly  bipartisan 
measure  passed  by  the  Congress  this 
year  to  do  something  for  the  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  when  we 
have  18  million  people  in  our  country 
today  over  the  age  of  65  and  1,000  more 
being  added  every  day.  we  owe  something 
to  them.  They  deserve  it.  This  is  their 
kind  of  legislation.  Almost  every  major 
organization   dealing   with   the   elderly 


people  in  our  country  has  endorsed  this 
legislation.    This  is  their  preference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  pass  this  bill  today,  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  a  bill  that  will  re- 
store the  18  million  Americans-  over  65 
years  of  age  to  their  rightful  places  as 
citizens,  first  class.  We  shall  also  re- 
claim their  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience so  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve 
and  maintain  the  aims  of  a  truly  great 
society. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  H.R. 
3708.  is  basic  legislation.  It  will,  for  the 
first  time,  create  a  foundation  for  practi- 
cal action  programs  that  will  add  pur- 
pose and  dignity  to  the  later  years.  I 
regret  that  we  have  been  so  long  de- 
layed in  bringing  such  a  bill  before  the 
Congress  for  your  consideration. 

The  need  for  a  dynamic  organization 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  complex,  com- 
pelling problems  of  aging  was  well  docu- 
mented by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  held  here  in  Washington,  Janu- 
ary 1961. 

More  than  2,500  delegates  participated 
in  this  forum.  Behind  them  lay  nearly 
2  years  of  preconference  study  and 
analysis  by  thousands  of  professional 
and  lay  persons  in  the  States  and  com- 
munities. The  delegates  represented  53 
States  and  territories,  and  more  than 
300  national  voluntary  organizations  in- 
terested or  active  in  the  field  of  aging. 

In  the  foreword  of  the  report  of  the 
White  House  Conference,  Robert  W. 
Kean,  its  Chairman  wrote: 

The  report  will  have  real  and  enduring 
value  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  used  by 
these  groups  and  Individuals  as  a  guide  to 
action  in  the  coming  years.  It  is  these 
people  who  now  must  convert  the  Confer- 
ence findings  into  specific  actions  that  will 
help  America's  older  citizens  cope  with  their 
problems,  fulfill  their  potentials,  and  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  Nation. 

This  report,  a  clear  mandate  for  ac- 
tion has  been  to  date  ignored  or  so  inade- 
quately implemented  as  to  be  little  more 
than  a  token  effort. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  lyba 
would  salvage  this  $3  million  expenditure 
and  convert  it  into  the  blueprint  for 
action — many  times  promised — out  never 
produced  because  there  was  not  an  or- 
ganization in  aging  at  the  Federal  level 
sufficiently  independent,  properly  fi- 
nanced or  action-oriented. 

An  examination  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  will  reveal  how  closely 
it  adheres  to  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  conference  report: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal  coor- 
dinating agency  In  the  field  of  aging  should 
be  given — 

(a)  A  statutory  basis  and  more  independ- 
ent Ipadership; 

(b)  Adequate  funds  for  coordination  and 
other  assigned  functions  through  a  "live 
item"  appropriation; 

(c)  Responsibility  for  formulation  of  leg- 
islative proposals  for  submittal  to  Congress: 
and 

(d)  Responsibility  for  periodic  reviews  of 
and  reports  on  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams, departments  and  agencies  working  in 
behalf  of  older  people  to  achieve  their  effec- 
tive coordination  and  operation. 
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In  determining  the  ratio  of  State  funds 
that  must  match  Federal  funds  used  to 
finance  Federal-State  programs  in  be- 
half of  older  people,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  take  into 
consideration  the  varying  degrees  of  fis- 
cal capacity  or  ability  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  as  related  to  the 
program. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  the  six 
titles  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  understand  how  each  meets 
a  need  that  not  only  complies  with  the 
directives  of  the  Conference  report — but 
which  have  since  been  endorsed  by  every 
major  organization  of  older  persons,  reli- 
gious groups,  labor  and  industry  leaders, 
and  by  State  and  local  commissions  and 
committees  on  aging. 

Title  I  contains  a  10-point  declara- 
tion of  objectives  "in  keeping  with  the 
traditional  American  concept  of  the  in- 
herent dignity  of  the  individual  under 
democratic  society." 

The  governments  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  political  subdivision  levels  have  a 
duty  and  responsibility  to  assist  older 
people  to  secure  equal  opportunity  to  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  objectives 
outlined  in  the  bill. 

Title  11  corrects  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
justices and  misrepresentations  perpe- 
trated against  the  older  American. 

For  reasons  unknown  nor  made  clear 
to  me  in  hearings  on  the  subject,  the 
Office  of  Aging  was  relocated  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  demoted  to  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, thereby  attaching  a  label  of 
"welfare"  to  the  Nation's  older  persons 
and  the  progi'ams  planned  for  them. 

Admittedly  there  is  and  will  always  be 
a  need  for  old  age  assistance  programs 
but  the  Nation's  aging  have  rightly  re- 
sented the  connotation  or  inference  that 
they  were  socially  underprivileged,  or 
public  assistance  recipients. 

Under  title  II  the  Administration  on 
Aging  will  be  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  new  Administration  on  Aging  will 
give  prestige,  balance,  strength,  continu- 
ity, and  visibility  to  Federal  activities  in 
aging.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate  more 
effective  use  of  existing  resources  ana 
available  services  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Federal  Government. 

An  Administration  on  Aging  will  at 
long  last  establish  a  focus  and  organiza- 
tion that  will  not  be  dominated  or  ov^r- 
shadowed  by  programs  assigned  higher 
priorities  or  lower  interest.  The  re- 
naming, revitalizing,  and  reviving  of 
units,  committees,  and  councils  on  aging 
have  been  the  history  of  such  programs 
to  date 

Surely  any  activity  of  Government 
that  touches  the  lives  of  10  percent  of 
its  citizens  is  deserving  of  greater  rec- 
ognition and  stability. 

Grants  for  community  planning  serv- 
ices and  training  are  provided  in  title 
III. 

A  5-year  grant  program  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  $5  million  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $8 


million  on  1967  and  sums  for  the  next  3 
years  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  will  bear  the 
same  ratio  as  the  population  aged  65  or 
over  in  the  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation aged  65  years  or  over  in  all  of  the 
States. 

There  is  a  matching  provision  in  this 
title  that  reduces  the  States  allotment 
fi'om  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project 
for  the  iirst  year,  to  60  percent  for  the 
second  year  of  such  project  and  to  50 
percent  for  the  third  year. 

From  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
not  more  than  10  percent  or  $15,000, 
whichever  is  larger,  shall  be  available  for 
paying  one-half  of  the  costs  of  the  State 
agency  designed  to  administer  the  plan. 

The  project  grants  for  research  and 
development  project  under  title  IV  and 
training  projects  under  title  V  require 
the  recipient  to  contribute  money,  facili- 
ties or  services  for  carrying  out  the 
grants.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
projects  and  their  broad  national  impli- 
cations a  matching  grant  forumla  was 
not  used. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Older 
Americans  consisting  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  15  persons  not  otherwise  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  will  be 
established  under  title  VI.  Members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  persons 
v;ho  are  experienced  in  or  have  demon- 
strated particular  interest  in  special 
problems  of  the  aging.  They  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  this  is  a  bUl 
without  frills,  directed  tow.qrd  practical 
action,  nonwelfared  centered  admin- 
istration wi*:h  modest  but  limited  appro- 
priations and  grants  and  provisions  for 
citizen  participation. 

This  bill  is  urgently  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  omission  of  a  meaning- 
ful place  for  older  persons  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  will  serve  as  a  companion  piece  of 
legislation  to  a  health  care  bill  which 
does  not  in  any  way  duplicate;  or  overlap 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  chah-ed  by  Rep- 
resentative Dent  in  September  1963  re- 
sulted in  overwhelming  bipartisan  ap- 
proval by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  bill  that  could 
do  more  to  encourage,  stimulate  and  as- 
sist States,  territories,  and  local  com- 
munities as  well  as  organizations  both 
public  and  private  in  the  field  of  aging  to 
assume  their  fair  share  of  responsibil- 
ity in  initiating  and  promoting  programs 
that  will  create  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful living  in  the  later  years. 

To  the  1,000  persons  who  join  the 
ranks  of  those  persons  65  years  of  age 
or  over  each  day  we  will  add  a  new  spark 
of  hope  and  aspirations  for  a  responsible 
role  in  the  Great  Society. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  that  spark  goes 
out  of  the  breast  of  its  citizens  noth  ng 
can  save  the  Nation.  When  a  civiliza- 
tion is  on  its  way  to  greatness,  the  in- 
dividuals are  growing. 

Your  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  3708,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  might  well 


achieve  the  goal  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  had  in  mind  when  he  said: 

We  shall  be  judged  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
not  only  by  what  we  do  In  outer  space,  but 
also  by  what  we  do  here  on  earth  for  our 
older  population. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  .  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  who  is  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  connection  with  this  legislation 
which  I  am  glad  to  support. 

In  particular,  I  favor  the  reorganiza- 
tion features  of  the  bill — the  establish- 
nxent  of  an  Administration  of  the  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Tiiis  new  office 
will  remove  the  welfare  stigma  from  the 
activities  of  the  office  dealing  with  these 
problems.  To  establish  an  Administra- 
tion for  the  Aging  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Furthermore,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  overall  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  activities  con- 
templated in  this  bill  will  not  exceed  by 
any  substantial  amount  the  .sums  al- 
i-eady  being  expended  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

With  the  amendments  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Findley]  will 
offer,  which  will  be  accepted,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R. 
3708.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
my  colleague  and  fellow  Rhode  Islander. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty.  who  has  long 
had  a  deep  interest  in  this  area. 

This  bill  will  create  the  framework 
for  the  most  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  Nation's  elderly  since  the 
White  H'>use  Conference  on  Aging. 

The  establishment  of  an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging — removing  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  programs  of  aging  out 
of  the  Welfare  Administration  will  re- 
store dignity  and  independence  to  those 
who  have  resisted  and  resented  the  "wel- 
fare label"  that  has  downgraded  their 
status  as  responsible  citizens. 

The  grants  available  under  H.R.  3708 
allocated  through  a  single  State  agency 
will  promote  a  coordinated  and  inte- 
grated program  to  meet  the  needs  that 
are  characteristic  and  peculiar  to  each 
State. 

V/ith  the  matching  of  funds  there  will 
be  a  partnership  approval  to  positive  ac- 
tion that  has  been  very  much  needed 
and  will  indeed  stimulate  and  promote 
projects  and  programs  that  will  bring  se- 
curity and  meaning  to  the  later  years. 

The  benefits  to  society  that  will  accrue 
from  the  harnes.sing  of  the  wasted  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  18  million  older 
adults  will  more  than  repay  the  modest 
investment  that  H.R.  3708  authorizes. 
Not  only  will  society  be  enriched  by  the 
experience    and    abilities   of    the   older 
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Americans — we  will  have  restored  the 
faith  of  each  of  these  individuals  in  his 
government — and  his  role  as  a  respon- 
,  sible  individual. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  H.R.  3708. 

This  legislation  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  has 
been  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  for  several  years. 
The  bill  makes  provisions  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  community  planning  and 
coordination  in  order  to  enable  our  older 
people  to  secm-e  better  community  facili- 
ties and  enjoy  an  adequate  income  on  re- 
tirement. To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
legislation  is  properly  entitled,  "The 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,"  and  I  am 
delighted  to  support  legislation  making 
available  funds  in  the  nature  of  demon- 
stration programs  for  the  training  of 
special  personnel  for  work  with  the  el- 
derly. 

Likewise,  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania LMr.  Dent]  for  the  great  work  he 
has  done  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  for  the  thorough  study  that  he 
has  given  this  great  piece  of  legislation 
in  steering  it  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  thank  the  chairman  for 
granting  me  this  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  of  this  great  bill. 
I  am  one  of  the  new  members  on  the  sub- 
committe  and,  therefore,  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  inauguration  of  this  great  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  inaugurate  a  great 
advance  toward  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Nation  has 
become  highly  aware  of  the  mounting 
problems  that  face  18  million  Americans 
who  are  over  65  years  of  age. 

Although  advances  in  medicine  have 
lengthened  our  life  span,  the  failure  of 
parallel  advances  in  our  progress  and  at- 
titudes toward  the  elderly  has  left  all 
too  many  of  our  senior  citizens  in  dire 
straits  of  loneliness,  apathy,  and  unheed- 
ed misery.  This  situation  will  worsen  as 
the  years  go  by  unless  we  act  now  to  re- 
fashion these  archaic  patterns  of  the 
past. 

At  the  present  time,  nearly  10  percent 
of  our  population  is  over  65  years  of  age. 
The  best  estimates  available  indicate  that 
this  will  grow  to  one  in  eveiy  eight  per- 
sons by  1975. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
would  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
persons  by  setting  up  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  problems  of  the  aged  and 
aging,  and  coordinating  efforts  to  solve 
them.  Th's  Commission  would  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  develop  meaningful  effective  pro- 
grams of  help  to  our  senior  citizens. 


The  needs  of  the  aging  are  indeed 
many.  Many  of  these  people,  still  able 
to  contribute  to  this  society,  are  now 
cruelly  shunted  aside  from  all  meaning- 
ful activity. 

Forced  to  retire  from  their  jobs,  they 
not  only  face  a  drastic  cut  in  income  but 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  meaningful 
and  worthwhile  activities  that  formerly 
filled  their  lives. 

Many  of  them  find  the  infirmaties  of 
age  hastened  by  the  disheartening  effect 
of  idleness  and  neglect.  Their  efforts  to 
find  new  jobs  are  balked  by  arbitrary  age 
limits,  lack  of  guidance  and  training  ac- 
tivities, and  by  ignorance  of  the  inade- 
quate aids  now  available  to  them. 

Lack  -ef  income  forces  many  into 
grossly  inadequate  housing,  and  curtails 
their  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
other  leisure  opportunities. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  cor- 
rect this  deplorable  situation.  The  very 
scope  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  is  re- 
flected in  the  multitude  of  experimental 
programs  to  help  the  aging  that  have 
sprung  up  across  the  Nation.  States  and 
cities,  voluntaiy  agencies,  unions  and 
large  business  firms  have  tried  to 
help. 

There  are  programs  designed  to  ease 
the  impact  of  retirement.  Special  hous- 
ing has  been  developed  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular requirements,  including  special 
recreation  and  educational  programs. 

All  too  often  funds  have  been  lack- 
ing to  insure  that  the  knowledge  gained 
from  experimental  programs  can  be  dis- 
seminated. The  facilities  themselves  are 
too  limited  to  do  more  than  ameliorate 
slightly  the  lot  of  relatively  few  persons. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  can 
go  far  in  helping  to  meet  this  challenge 
by  serving  to  coordinate  tliis  upwelling 
of  concern  and  activity  into  a  meaning- 
ful and  cohesive  national  program. 

For  the  first  time,  a  national  agency 
will  be  established  with  the  principal  aim 
of  developing  solutions  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  elderly.  This, 
in  itself,  will  be  a  great  advance.  It 
would  prepare  and  publisii  badly  needed 
information  and  statistics,  which  could 
be  distributed  to  local  agencies  as  well 
as  the  elderly  themselves. 

It  could,  for  instance,  correlate  and 
help  advance  efforts  to  identify  those 
elderly  who  want  to  and  are  able  to  con- 
tinue working.  And  it  could  help  those 
now  ti-ying  to  provide  opportunities  for 
useful  seiwice  to  older  Americans  who 
want  to  take  part  in  community  and 
public  services. 

And,  very  importantly,  this  new  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  would  stimulate 
more  effective  use  of  the  existing  re- 
sources and  available  services  for  the 
aged  and  aging. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  5 -year  sys- 
tem of  Federal  grants  with  $13  million 
authorized  in  the  first  2  years,  to  allow 
the  States  to  set  up  community  plans 
and  coordinate  programs  of  help  for  the 
aged  within  their  borders.  It  would  al- 
low the  establishment  of  demonstration 
programs  and  the  training  of  needed 
personnel  to  broaden  the  scope  of  suc- 
cessful activities. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 


thorized to  initiate  other  studies  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  aging. 

This  bill  is  not  a  cure-all.  But  it  does 
enable  the  Nation  to  start  on  a  well- 
coordinated,  cohesive  program.  This 
program  could  broaden  the  scope  of  cur- 
rent activities  to  help  the  aged,  speed 
the  pace  of  such  activities  and  allow 
rapid  dissemination  of  the  information 
acquired  through  them. 

It  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  growing  numbers  of  our  aged  Amer- 
icans in  need  of  assistance.  It  could  also 
help  return  to  the  national  mainstream 
many  of  those  now  forced  into  imwanted 
idleness  by  directing  their  energies  and 
interest  into  many  meaningful  programs. 
This  is  a  bill  of  high  and  noble  pur- 
pose. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
and  join  in  this  great  program. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  when  we  get  back  into  the 
House  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  be  given  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  1975, 
1  out  of  every  8  people  in  America  will 
be  over  65.  Since  1900  the  population  of 
persons  over  65  has  grown  from  3  mil- 
lion to  nearly  18  million  today.  In 
terms  of  percentages  we  are  talking 
about  9.2  percent  or  almost  one-tenth  of 
our  total  population. 

After  65  can  be  the  golden  era  of  a 
person's  life,  or  it  can  be  a  period  of  frus- 
tration, desperation,  and  apathy  toward 
Ufe  itself.  Today  in  America  all  too 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  face  it  as  the 
latter. 

While  medical  science  has  added  years 
to  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  we  as  a  society 
have  largely  failed  to  fill  those  added 
years  with  purpose  and  dignity. 

Recognizing  this  shortcoming,  in  1958 
Congressman  John  H.  Fogarty  intro- 
duced a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  convene  a  national  forum  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  field  of  ag- 
ing. After  study  and  work,  this  group 
convened  as  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  and  brought  forth  some 
very  specific  recommendations  that 
President  Kennedy  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  his  message  on  elderly  citizens. 
Among  other  things  he  said: 

The  Federal  Government  can  assume  a  sig- 
nificant leadership  role  in  stimulating  such 
actions.  To  do  this,  I  recommend  a  5-year 
program  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
voluntary  organizations  for  planning  and 
developing  services;  for  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  projects  leading  to  new 
or  improved  programs  to  aid  older  people; 
and  for  construction,  renovation,  and  equip- 
ment of  public  and  nonprofit  multipurpose 
activity  and  recreational  centers  for  the 
elderly. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  em- 
bodies these  suggestions  and  others,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  who 
does  not  want  to  help  with  this  problem, 
but  how  is  the  best  way  to  do  it?  Cer- 
tainly we  all  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  to  adequately  cope  with  a  com- 
plex situation  we  must  know  precisely 
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what  that  problem  is  and  then  coordi- 
nate our  effoits  toward  solutions.    To- 
day  many   programs   are   dedicated   to 
helping  our  elderly  citizens,  but  unfor- 
timately  they  are  uncoordinated  efforts. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this    legislation    is    that    it    creates    a 
high  level  agency  whose  whole  attention 
can  be  directed  at  these  problems.    The 
agency  can  act  as  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  and   coordination   of  pro- 
grams so  that  our  knowledge  of  these 
problems  will  not  only  be  enlarged  but 
our  efforts  at  solution  will  be  precisely 
directed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  studies  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  much  of  the  frustra- 
tion and  apathy  of  many  older  people 
come  from  a  feeling  of  hopelessness; 
hopelessness  created  when  they  no  longer 
go  to  work  each  day,  when  they  no  long- 
er associate  daily  with  fellow  workers. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  hope- 
lessness born  of  a  feeling  that  they  are 
no  longer  useful  in  society. 

Retirement  brings  major  adjustments 
that  must  be  made  if  the  years  after  65 
are  to  be  rich  and  rewarding  rather  than 
despised  and  degrading. 

Recognizing  this  very  real  need,  this 
bill  authorized  grants  for  programs  de- 
signed to  facilitate  this  adjustment, 
grants  for  community  planning,  recon- 
struction projects,  training  of  personnel 
and  related  programs. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Glen  F.  Hallman,  one  of  my 
constituents. 

As  chairman  of  the  northwest  area  com- 
mittee of  the  Governor's  council  on  aging  and 
codirector  of  our  local  community  services 
for  older  adults  projects,  I  feel  passage  of  this 
act  will  meet  a  great  need  that  exists  in  local 
communities  of  our  State.    The  technical  and 
financial  assistance  this  act  could  provide 
would  assist  local  senior  citizens'  groups  to 
establish  effective  and  vitally  needed  pro- 
grams   for    its    senior    citizens.      Whatcom 
County,    and   particularly   Bellingham,   has 
struggled  to  provide  services  and  opportuni- 
ties for  its  older  people  since  1940  and  par- 
ticularly  1957   when   the  Whatcom   County 
Council  on  Aging  was  established.    I  feel  that 
the  Older  Citizens  Act  of  1965  will  enable 
many  communities  in  our  State  to  provide 
for  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  its  older 
citizens  at  the  grassroots  level  by  local  com- 
munity effort  if  they  can  obtain  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  financial  assistance  to  enable 
them   to  get  started.     We  are  particularly 
interested  in  section  301.  paragraph  4,  page  6 
of  H.R.   3708   because  it   would  provide   fl 
nancial  assistance  to  help  establish  and  ex 
pand  such  a  center  as  ours. 
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This  bill  has  two  separate  facets. 
First,  the  bill  creates  an  operating  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Administration  on 
Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides grants  to  States  and  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  or  improved  programs  to 
help  aged  citizens. 

There  has  been  a  longstanding  need 
for  such  a  department.  Our  Nation  has 
grown  both  large  and  complex  and  so 
have  the  problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 
During  the  last  40  years  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  States  over  65  has 
jumped  from  5  million  to  18  million.  By 
1970  there  will  be  over  20  million  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  older.  By  the 
year  2000  our  aged  population  will  more 
than  double.  Most  of  our  senior  citizens 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  Na- 
tion's development  during  their  lifetime. 
This  large,  heterogeneous  group  can  con- 
tinue to  contribute  a  great  deal  to  our 
country.  In  fact  if  we  do  not  attempt 
to  tap  this  resource  of  talent  and  experi- 
ence, we  can  only  hurt  the  Nation  now 
and  in  the  future.  As  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  once  said: 


For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 


I  know  many  of  these  people  personally 
and  I  have  visited  their  golden  hour  clubs 
and  witnessed  their  efforts  to  enrich  their 
own  lives.  They  need  our  assistance  to 
do  this.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would 
provide  a  strong  helping  hand. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ttjnney]. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  H.R.  3708,  known 
as  the  Fogarty  Act  of  1965.  This  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  passed 
today,  will  mark  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  identifying  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 


Because  the  Administration  on  Aging 
will  be  operating  under  legislative  au- 
thority, it  will  be  able  to  focus  on  the 
future  as  well  as  on  the  present — to  make 
present  plans  for  future  needs.  Activi- 
ties pertaining  to  the  problems  of  our 
ever-increasing  niunber  of  senior  citizens 
can  be  coordinated.  This  will  provide 
better  opportunities  for  investigation  and 
meaningful  studies. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  problems  of 
the  aged  are  many  and  varied.  The  most 
important  include  problems  of  maintain- 
ing health,  of  assuring  adequate  income, 
of  finding  employment,  of  engaging  in 
productive  and  rewarding  activity,  of 
securing  proper  housing,  assistance,  and 
protection. 

The  average  median  income  of  m:amed 
couples  over  65  is  a  very  low  $2,700.  The 
problem  of  inadequate  income  is  clear, 
but  the  solution  is  not  clear.  This  is  one 
of  the  mptters  that  can  be  taken  up  by 
a  coordinating  agency  for  the  aged. 

Lack  of  decent  housing  is  another  ma- 
jor pyttblem  that  must  be  examined  and 
a  solution  found.  Over  30  percent  of  all 
deficient  housing  is  occupied  by  persons 
65  or  older. 

Thers  is  also  a  great  need  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  our  senior 
citizens.  Adequate  employment  is  prob- 
ably the  key  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

One  thing  that  I  feel  has  emerged  from 
all  of  the  studies  on  the  aged  is  their  de- 
sire for  independence  and  a  feeling  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  a  continued  worth- 
while contribution  to  their  society  and 
country. 

The  needs  of  18  million  aged  citizens 
deserve  the  same  consideration  now  be- 
ing received  by  any  other  group  in  our 
society. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  States  as  well 
as  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 


improving  the  lot  of  senior  citizens  at  the 
local  level.  Over  a  2-year  period,  $13 
million  in  grants  to  States  are  authorized 
so  that  States  may  train  personnel  and 
develop  and  demonstrate, their  own  pro- 
grams to  enhance  the  lives  of  the  aged 
An  additional  $4^/2  million  is  authorized 
over  2  years  in  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  for  essentially  the 
same  purpose. 

By  involving  States  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  in  the  strug- 
gle to  promote  well-being  amongst  el- 
derly persons,  the  legislation  before  us 
takes  cognizante  of  the  fact  that  indi- 
vidual communities  have  to  shoulder 
local  responsibilities.  It  seeks  uniform 
solutions,  yet  recognizes  a  diversity  of 
problems.  It  stimulates  research  and 
development  of  programs  at  local  levels 
while  providing  for  assimilation,  coordi- 
nation, and  dissemination  of  information 
at  the  Federal  level.  It  is,  in  sum,  effec- 
tive legislation  which  can  help  remove 
many  of  the  uncertainties  and  fmstra- 
tions  that  shroud  the  lives  of  18  million 
Americans  who  are  in  or  approaching 
their  twilight  years. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
3  m.inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  in  my 
first  committee  assignment  when  this  bill 
was  not  discussed  and  was  quickly  voted 
out  without  any  discussion  in  our  sub- 
committee. 

I  do  not  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  rather 
attracted  to  it.  and  I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  the  other  new  members  of  our  com- 
mittee seem  to  have  studied  the  bill  and 
are  themselves  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  bill. 

There  are.  however,  some  questions 
which  have  been  posed  in  today's  com- 
ment to  which  I  should  like  an  answer, 
if  I  may  have  it. 

I  am  impressed  by  Mr.  Anderson's  in- 
quiry about  whether  or  not  there  are  a 
lot  of  duplications  in  this  bill  with  regard 
to  programs  which  already  exist,  such  as 
in  the  poverty  program. 

May  I  address  my  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Dent]? 

Mr.  DENT.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
are  no  duplications,  since  there  are  no 
particular  programs  today  under  any  act 
of  Congress  which  are  specifically  ori- 
ented to  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

We  recognize,  I  believe,  that  their 
problems  are  different  and  separate  from 
those  that  come  under  the  general  op- 
erations of  the  poverty  bill,  or  the  vet- 
erans legislation,  or  Appalachia,  or  any 
other  all-encompassing  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  to  date. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Do  you  be- 
lieve and  could  you  assure  me  that  in 
your  opinion  this  bill,  which  really  has 
as  its  main  thrust  the  final  coordination 
of  programs,  which  is  the  same  question 
I  just  posed,  would  in  effect  work  toward 
that  end? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  think  this  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  start  toward  the  com- 
plete unification  of  a  departmental 
agency  that  will  take  all  of  the  problems 
and  handle  all  of  the  situations  which 
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arise  pertaining  to  the  aged  without  hav- 
ing to  run  helter-skelter  to  the  many  dif- 
ferent departments. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  One  more 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  impressed  by  the  inquiry 
and  by  the  opposition  expressed  early  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
V/elfare.  I  am  wondering  if  the  method 
of  appointment  of  this  Commission  as  a 
separate  commission  in  HEW  under  this 
bill  without  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  way  it  is  being  done  by  this  bill, 
and  having  the  Commissioner  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  would  not  confuse  the 
operation  of  that  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  itself.  Also,  is 
the  Secretary  in  accord  with  this  matter 
now? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  The  situation  is 
exactly  as  it  was  before.  We  have  no 
official  sanction  nor  agreement  by  the 
Secretary  himself  to  the  creation  of  a 
commission  type  of  agency  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  more  minutes  in  order  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  pui-pose  and  the 
main  thi-ust  of  any  legislation  designed 
such  as  this  is,  is  to  give  continuity  to 
the  activities  within  the  agency.  As  you 
know.  Secretaries  change  at  the  will  and 
the  whim  of  the  Executive.  You  can 
say  that  a  commission  does,  too,  but  there 
is  the  conformation  safeguard.  There 
is  that  entity  and  singleness  of  purpose 
il^a  commission  designed  strictly  for 
this  purpose.  If  a  SecretaiT  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  at  this  moment 
has  a  f  eeUng  that  there  ought  to  be  many 
activities  in  the  field  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  aged,  then  he  would 
select  the  type  of  agency  that  he  would 
want  that  would  follow  that  line.  How- 
ever, if  the  next  Secretary  happens  to  be 
one  who  does  not  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  aging  are  para- 
mount and  important,  then  he  could 
name  somebody  to  head  that  agency  who 
would  take  exactly  the  opposite  point  of 
view  and  the  programs  and  all  of  the 
studies  and  work  that  have  been  done 
heretofore  would  go  for  naught.  We  be- 
lieve we  are  creating  an  agency  that  will 
have  a  continuity  to  it  and  which  will 
have  some  substance  to  it  and  become 
recognized  by  all  of  the  aged  people  as 
the  place  which  they  can  apply  to  for 
redress  of  any  wrongs  they  may  fancy 
they  have  or  actually  may  have  done  to 
them  or  any  problems  that  arise. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Then,  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  the  extra  Commis- 
sioner appointed  over  and  above  and 
separate  from  the  Secretary  himself,  you 
think,  will  help  to  coordinate  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Secretary  even  with  the 
independent  type  of  appointment  given 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  DENT.    Yes,  I  do  believe  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN..  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expu'ed. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  requiie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3708,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five  is  the  year  in 
which  this  Congress  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
poet  Browning  when  he  said:  "Grow  old 
along  with  me.  The  best  is  yet  to  be." 
This  is  the  year  in  which  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  that  some  of  the 
needs — the  most  important  ones — of  our 
senior  citizens  are  being  met.  A  bill  es- 
tablishing health  insurance  for  the  aged, 
medical  care  for  the  needy,  and  social 
security  benefit  increases  will  soon  be 
brought  before  this  body.  But  today  we 
are  here  to  consider  another  facet  of  the 
needs  of  our  elderly;  we  are  seeking  to 
establish  a  program  of  grants  to  the 
States,  to  public  or  nonprofit  agencies, 
institutions  or  individuals  for  study,  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  evalua- 
tion projects  that  will  enhance  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  title  I  of  the  bill. 
These  objectives  are:  an  adequate  in- 
come; the  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health;  suitable  housing;  full 
restorative  services;  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment without  age  discrimination; 
retirement  in  health,  honor,  and  dig- 
nity; pursuit  of  meaningful  activity; 
eflBcient  community  services  when  need- 
ed; immediate  benefit  from  proven  re- 
search knowledge;  and  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  the  free  exercise  of 
individual  initiative. 

These  objectives  might  be  regarded  as 
a  bill  of  rights  for  our  senior  citizens. 
They  include  most  of  the  things  that 
most  of  us  in  this  Nation  take  for  granted 
as  part  of  our  rights  as  Americans.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that 
we  give  our  elderly  the  chance  to  obtain 
them.  As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  February  21, 
1963: 

Place,  prestige,  status  cannot  be  legislated. 
But  we  can  see  that  legislation  enhances 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  them. 

President  Kennedy  began  his  message 
with  a  quotation  from  the  historian 
Toynbee  which  I  should  like  to  repeat 
here  today.  Toynbee  wrote  that  a  so- 
ciety's quality  and  durability  can  best 
be  measured,  and  I  quote,  "by  the  re- 
quest and  care  given  its  elderly  citizens." 
As  of  1963.  our  Nation's  elderly  popula- 
tion—by that  I  mean  those  individuals 
65  years  or  over — numbered  some  17^2 
million.  By  1980,  this  figure  is  expected 
to  increase  to  25  million.  Thanks  to  the 
wonders  of  modern  medicine,  our  life 
expectancy  at  birth  has  been  increased 
to  70  years.  Thanks  to  modern  medi- 
cine, those  of  us  who  live  to  be  65,  if  we 
are  men,  can  be  expected  to  live  an  addi- 
tional 13  years.  If  we  are  women,  we 
will  outlive  men  by  an  additional  2  years. 
The  medicare  bill,  if  passed,  will  see  to  it 
that  our  senior  citizens  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  medicine  without 
sacrificing  every  cent  they  have  earned 
and  have  saved.  The  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  see  to  it  that  our  sen- 


ior citizens  find  it  possible  to  live  their 
"golden  years"  with  the  services  and  the 
opportunities  they  deserve  as  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  the 
needs  of  our  elderly  and  the  services  that 
might  be  utilized  under  this  bill  to  meet 
those  needs.  The  average  annual  in- 
come of  a  couple  over  65  is  approximate- 
ly one -half  that  of  a  younger  two-per- 
son family.  Roughly  50  percent  of  our 
elderly  citizens  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year.  If  you  examine  this  fig- 
ure rather  clos:ly  you  see  that  it 
amounts  to  less  than  $20  a  week  to  be 
spent  on  food,  housing,  medical  ex- 
penses, clothing,  transportation,  and 
recreation.  Twenty  dollars  a  week  does 
not  go  far  in  a  country  where  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  almost  steadily 
since  1958.  Thirty  percent  of  the  elder- 
ly live  in  inferior  housing — housing 
which  lacks  a  private  bath,  toilet,  hot 
running  water  or  is  dilapidated  or  defi- 
cient in  some  other  respect.  These  are 
the  physical  needs;  it  is  not  possible  to 
calculate  the  needs  that  can  be  cate- 
gorized as  emotional.  I  sometimes 
think  that  it  is  a  shame  that  the  days  of 
the  extended  family  have  disappeared 
with  the  modern  age.  It  used  to  be  that 
there  was  a  definite  place  for  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers  in  the  home. 
Their  services  were  useful  in  caring  for 
the  children  and  in  helping  with  the 
household  chores.  But  the  days  of  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  self-cleaning  oven, 
the  dishwasher  have  eliminated  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  help.  And  the  modern 
generation  prides  itself  on  its  independ- 
ence. 

But  grandma  and  grandpa  find  them- 
selves excluded  from  places  other  than 
their  children's  homes.  They  find  the 
doors  of  employment  are  also  closed  to 
them.  They  find  compulsory  retirement 
laws  that  rob  them  of  their  sense  of  use- 
fulness besides  depriving  them  of  their 
usual  income.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  over  65  has  doubled  since 
1940.  But  in  1940,  50  percent  of  them 
were  in  the  labor  force.  In  1965,  only  13 
percent  remain  in  the  labor  force.  Re- 
tirement should  be  a  matter  of  choice, 
not  of  necessity,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
realized  what  an  extravagant  waste  of 
manpower  is  going  on  by  this  discrimina- 
tion against  employment  of  the  elderly. 
In  1963,  President  Kennedy  isued  a  di- 
rective to  all  Federal  agencies  to  con- 
sider job  applicants  and  employees  on 
the  basis  of  ability  rather  than  of  age. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  society 
that  can  place  some  trust  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  ancestors.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  a  society  that  is  not  fearful  of 
some  respect  for  its  elders. 

We  have  made  many  strides  in  the 
past  few  years  with  legislation  to  benefit 
the  elderly.  But  there  is  still  much  that 
remains  to  be  done.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  a  great  stride  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  enable  each  State  to 
develop  a  State  plan  to  coordinate  the 
State  programs  on  aging.  It  can  sup- 
port community  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  programs  for  the  aged;  set  up 
pilot  projects  to  develop  new  programs; 
train  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel needed  to  meet  the  terrible  shortage 
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of  those  trained  to  work  with  the  aged. 
Pilot  projects  could  be  developed  and  ex- 
isting programs  improved  in  such  areas 
as  preretirement  education,  the  staffing 
and  operation  of  multipurpose  activity 
centers,  the  teaching  of  creative  skills 
in  the  arts  and  crafts,  social  and  recrea- 
tional programs,  provision  of  meal  cen- 
ters and  home-delivered  meals.  Grants 
to  organizations  and  communities  for 
demonstration  and  research  projects 
could  include  educational  and  recrea- 
tional programs,  concerted  social  sei"v- 
ices,  and  other  services  in  senior  housing 
projects  to  determine  what  services  are 
most  effective  in  maintaining  independ- 
ence, mental  health,  community  partici- 
pation, and  good  family  relationships 
among  older  people. 

The  bill  before  us  today  establishes  an 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  have  had  a  Children's  Bureau  to  co- 
ordinate programs  dealing  with  the  needs 
of  children  for  many  years  now.  It  is 
time  we  recognized  and  accepted  the  fact 
that  as  people  get  older,  their  needs 
change,  and  they  must  be  given  the  same 
opportunity  to  meet  those  needs  that 
they  were  given  as  children.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  much  to  ask.  Let  us 
enact  this  bill  so  that  our  golden  years, 
our  parents'  and  our  children's  may  be 
happy  and  comfortable  years  without  the 
loneliness  and  emptiness  and  discomfort 
th.^t  so  often  accompany  advanced  age 
today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii    [Mr.   Matsunaga]. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  its  members  for  the 
expeditious  action  taken  on  this  bill;  and 
I  rise  in  support  of^  H.R.  3708,  the  "Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965." 

I  submit  that  the  bill  before  the  House 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  legisla- 
tion we  passed  a  few  days  ago  after 
vigorous  debate.  I  refer  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  That  particular  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  give  hope  and  self-respect  to 
the  young  who  come  from  impoverished 
homes.  The  present  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  hope  and  self-respect  to  another 
segment  of  our  population — Americans 
of  advanced  age.  Botli  bills  are  designed 
to  make  a^eful  and  productive  citizens 
of  those  Americans  who  come  within 
their  scope. 

It  is  a  well-known  paradox  of  our  mod- 
ern society  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
medical  science  and  technology  has  made 
noteworthy  advancements  in  combat- 
ting disease  and  increasing  the  lifespan 
of  our  citizens,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
our  science  and  technological  advance- 
ments have  been  such  that  the  young  and 
vigorous  applicants  now  occupy  preferred 
status  in  the  quest  for  employment.  The 
older  workers  are  often  rejected  on  the 
basis  of  age  alone.  I  use  the  term 
"older"  in  a  relative  sense,  for  industry 
has  come  to  look  upon  the  man  or  woman 
of  40  as  being  too  old.  No  longer  is  it 
true  that  'life  begins  at  40";  it  gen- 
erally ends  at  40  for  the  unfortunate 
person  who.  at  that  aee.  is  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  look  for  a  new  job. 


The  fallacy  that  productivity  and  use- 
fulness in  life  necessarily  declines  with 
advancing  age  is  refutable  by  over- 
whelming evidence.  For  example,  we 
have  only  to  look  around  us  today  and 
note  the  presence  of  our  esteemed  senior 
colleagues  in  this  august  body.  How 
fortunate  for  the  Congress  and  the 
United  States  of  America  that  we  have 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. How  tragic  it  would  have  been  if 
age  alone  had  kept  them  from  these 
revered  halls. 

The  committee's  report  indicates  a 
need  for  the  proposed  legislation.  A 
rapidly  changing  world  has  created  so- 
ciological, psychological,  and  economic 
problems  which  the  older  Americans  par- 
ticularly have  found  difficult  to  solve 
without  technical  assistance.  These 
problems  exist  in  our  island  State  of 
Hawaii  just  as  they  do  elsewhere  in  these 
United  States.  These  Americans  need 
our  help  just  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  the  youngsters  from  impoverished 
homes. 

The  proposed  legislation  embodies  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
"oldsters"  have  a  definite  role  to  play  in 
our  present-day  society.  It  should  not 
by  any  means  be  a  passive  role.  It  should 
not  be  marred  by  a  feeling  of  rejection 
and  dejection.  Rather,  it  should  be 
characterized  by  a  sense  of  belonging,  of 
contributing  to  our  complex  and  rapidly 
advancing  society. 

Many  States,  including  Hawaii,  have 
recognized  the  growing  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  have  recently  instituted  lim- 
ited assistance  programs.  These  pro- 
grams, however,  have  already  shown  a 
need  for  implementation  and  coordina- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  the  problem 
is  national  in  scope  and  that  any  at- 
tempted solution  will  be  meaningful  to 
elderly  Americans  only  by  the  enact- 
ment of  national  legislation  such  as  this. 
I  respectfully  urge  that  we  give  H.R. 
3708  a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in 
having  played  some  small  part  in  this 
effort,  which  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PogartyI,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  TMr.  Mc- 
Namara]  have  done  so  much  to  advance 
over  the  years.  I  can  recall  being  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  rec- 
ommended passage  of  this  bill  several 
years  ago.  But  it  is  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  these  three  gentlemen  that  we 
have  this  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  Congress  of 
the  older  American.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  responsibility,  to  see 
that  justice  is  given  to  the  aged.  The 
past  few  years  have  shown  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  concern  for,  and  infor- 
mation about,  the  problems  of  our  citi- 
zens over  65.  We  have,  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, given  the  aged  special  tax  re- 
lief, help  in  finding  adequate  housing, 
new  opportunities  for  employment,  and 
service  through  VISTA,  and  necessary 
assistance  in  paying  medical  bills 
through  the  Kerr-Mills   program.    We 


have  found  that  this  is  not  enough.  The 
income  of  senior  citizens  still  does  not 
cover  necessities,  and  hospital  costs  are 
rising  steeply  with  no  end  in  sight.  Our 
older  citizens  have  fewer  resources  with 
which  to  pay  the  bills  which  result  from 
the  more  common  illnesses  and  accidents 
of  old  age.  Retirement,  instead  of  mean- 
ing years  of  sunshine  and  pleasant  activ- 
ity, brings  growing  financial  fear  and  of- 
ten anxiety  and  loneliness.  .  Employment 
opportunities  are  slight,,  even  though 
many  of  the  elderly  are  capable  and  will- 
ing  to  work — only  17.3  percent  of  those 
over  65  are  in  the  work  force.  Too  often 
our  old  people  have  nowhere  to  go- 
no  recreation  centers  where  they  might 
meet  and  make  friends,  and  only  the  bare 
four  walls  of  a  small  apartment  or  nurs- 
ing home  room  to  keep  them  company. 

We  will  pass  a  medicare  bill  this  ses- 
sion, which  will  give  the  elderly  new 
hope  that  their  later  years  can  be  rela- 
tively free  from  want.  They  will  have 
the  assurance  that  a  part  of  their  medi- 
cal bills  will  be  paid— and  without  char- 
ity— through  the  assistance  of  a  country 
which  is  grateful  for  the  prosperity  that 
their  generation  has  brought  us. 

We  are  considering  H.R.  3708,  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  of  1965,  which  will  help 
the  elderly  solve  many  more  of  their 
pressing  problems.  We  must  give  ade- 
quate and  long-needed  recognition  to  the 
growing  role  of  the  elderly  in  our  society, 
and  their  need  for  certain  basic  assist- 
ance. 

We  have  discovered,  in  recent  years, 
that  problems  can  best  be  solved  through 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  causes  for 
the  problem:  Through  research,  training 
of  special  personnel,  projects  to  develop 
new  resources.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  should  give  efiforts  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  aged  the  added  impetus 
they  need.  It  has  been  under  considera- 
tion since  we  first  began  to  study  the 
living  conditions  of  the  aged,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  acted  on  these  well-drawn, 
thoughtful  provisions. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  would  cre- 
ate an  Administration  on  Aging,  which 
would  be  located  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
seems  only  sensible.  The  Administration 
of  Aging  would  coordinate  and  supervise 
all  existing  programs  in  the  field  of  ag- 
ing, thus  insuring  that  there  would  be 
no  duplication  of  effort  and  expenditure. 
The  Administration  would  also  provide 
the  necessary  information  and  studies  on 
the  problems  of  the  aging,  especially  ad- 
vising State  and  local  governments. 

The  bill  authorizes,  for  the  first  2  years, 
a  total  of  $13  million  in  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning  and  co- 
ordination, demonstration  programs,  and 
the  training  of  special  personnel.  The 
bill  further  authorizes  a  total  of  $4.5 
million  in  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions for  study,  development,  dem- 
onstration projects  relating  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons  and  the  best  ways  of 
satisfying  these  needs.  Through  the 
Older  Americans  Act  we  will  assure  our 
senior  citizens  the  kind  of  retirement 
years  they  deserve — years  filled  with  in- 
dependent activities,  the  warmth  of  good 
friends  and  people  who  care,  and  free- 
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dom  from  harsh  financial  problems.  Let 
us  make  this  a  year  of  great  achieve- 
ment, a  year  that  Congress  recognized 
the  duty  we  owe  our  older  citizens. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  t*ie  bill  H.R.  3708.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  qverdue.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PocAaTY],  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent],  for  their  fine 
work  in  handling  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  auspicious 
occasion.    The  creation  of  an  operating 
agency,  known  as  the  Administration  on 
Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  a  total  of 
$13  million  in  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  first  2   years,  for  community   and 
other  activities  on  their  ^behalf — and  for 
activities  in  which  they  will  directly  par- 
ticipate— marlcs  a  major  step  forward  in 
American  life.    For  we  face  a  new  situa- 
tion in  our  country  today — one  which 
oui"  older  Americans  could  hardly  have 
anticipated  when  they  were  young.   The 
fact  that  the  number  of  people  65  and 
over  has  more  than  quadrupled  since 
1900  is  viewed  with  alarm  in  some  quar- 
ters.   But  to  my  mind,  this  increase  i-ep- 
resents  a  largely  untapped  natural  re- 
source of  knowledge,  skill,  and  demon- 
strated courage  which  can  add  immeas- 
urably to  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  our 
country.    By  establishing  an  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  under  a   Commissioner 
concerned  solely  with  the  varied  pro- 
grams they  need  we  can  help  to  create  a 
new  and  better  life  for  them — the  vet- 
erans of  a  half  centui-y  of  unparalleled 
industrial  development  who  are.  today, 
too  often  relegated  to  the  obscurity  and 
loneliness   of   a   furnished   room — their 
lives  constricted  by  inadequate  income 
and  illness. 

We  know  that  indifference  to  these  new 
problems  of  older  peoples  creates  its  own 
form  of  erosion  not  only  for  the  aged 
themselves  but  for  all  members  of  the 
community.  We  know,  too,  that  many 
American  communities  are  becoming 
aware  of  their  obligation  to  these  senior 
citizens— that  they  are  finding  that 
^nior  service  centers,  adult  education 
projects,  improved  health  facilities,  and 
increased  job  opportunities  for  older  peo- 
ple are  demonstrating  that  retirement 
years  can  be  years  of  creative  activity 
and  community  service. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is, 
therefore,  a  broad  step  forward  in  Fed- 
eral recognition  of  our  national  respon- 
sibilities for  developing  more  opportuni- 
ties for  more  abundant  and  rewarding 
life  for  older  Americans.  There  have 
been  proposals  that  we  "study"  the  aged. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  legislation 
takes  the  far  more  positive  approach 
that  we  must  also  do  something. 

We  know  that  the  problem  of  income 
maintenance  for  the  elderly  of  the  Na- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  our  century.  This  is  because  a 
smaller  percentage  of  over-65  population 
is  in  the  work  force  at  the  same  time 
that  life  expectancy  has  been  increased 
by  astonishing  proportions.    In  1900,  36.2 


percent  of  those  over  65  were  in  the  work 
force.  By  1963  this  had  declined  to  17.3 
percent.  In  1900,  the  hfe  expectancy  of 
65 -year-old  American  men  was  11.5 
years,  and  that  of  65-year-old  Ameri- 
can women  was  12.22  years,  ^y  1962, 
it  had  lengthened  to  12.9  years  for  men 
and  15.9  years  for  women.  If  this  trend 
continues  it  means,  for  most  Ameri- 
cans, more  years  of  hving  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  65,  in  which  they  will 
not  be  able  to  depend  upon  gainful  em- 
ployment as  a  source  of  income. 

We  know  that  there  are  problems  of 
housing.  According  to  the  1960  census 
data  nearly  2,750,000  households  where 
the  head  was  65  or  over  were  deficient; 
that  is  dilapidated,  deteriorating,  or 
lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  faciUties. 
And  these  are  just  two  of  the  many 
problems  they  face. 

The  declared  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation suggest  the  broad  scope  of  its  goals 
to  meet  the  multiple  problems  of  older 
men  and  women.  These  objectives  are: 
First,  an  adequate  income;  second,  the 
best  possible  physical  and  mental  health ; 
third,  suitable  housing;  fourth,  full  res- 
torative services;  fifth,  opportunity  for 
employment  without  age  discrimination; 
sixth,  retirement  in  health,  honor,  and 
dignity;  seventh,  pursuit  of  meaning- 
ful activity;  eighth,  efficient  community 
services  when  needed;  ninth,  immediate 
benefit  from  proven  research  knowledge; 
and  tenth,  freedom,  independence,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  individual  initiative. 

The  new  Administration  could  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  of  information  and  on 
problems  of  the  aged  and  aging;  admin- 
ister grants  provided  by  the  act;  develop, 
conduct,  and  arrange  for  research  and 
demonstration  programs  in  the  field  of 
aging;  provide  technical  assistance  and 
consultation  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  stimulate  more  effective  use 
of  existing  resources  and  available  serv- 
ices, among  other  activities. 

This  legislation  is  concerned  with  a 
problem  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
reaches  every  family  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  legislation  written  in  terms  of  the 
particular  problems  which  face  pur  par- 
ents, oiu-  grandparents,  our  in-laws,  our 
uncles,  or  our  aunts.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  will  recognize  that  creating  an 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  in  the  interest  of  each  one  of  us,  and  of 
our  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  think  we  will 
enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  this  wonderful 
bill,  H.R.  3708.  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  very  able  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  FarnumI. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
rising  to  the  support  of  H.R.  3708  it 
might  be  more  fitting  to  say  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty, 
my  esteemed^  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  in  support  of  the  philosophy 
that  guides  his  sei-vice  to  the  Nation. 


As  a  new  member  serving  imder  him 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch 
him  in  untiring  hours,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  laboring  to  serve  the  well-being 
of  his  fellow  men. 

I  have  come  to  the  realization  in  this 
process  that  they  were  not  exaggerating 
who  had  told  me  that  his  service  in  this 
century  to  the  common  good  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  duplicate  in  an- 
other individual. 

With  this  background  I  have  watched 
carefully,  and  studied,  the  manner  in 
which  he  approached  an  objective  dear 
to  the  heaits  of  both  of  us.  This  is  re- 
lief for  the  person  with  sociological, 
psychological,  or  economic  problems 
growing  out  of  the  passing  of  the  years. 
As  I  would  expect  in  anything  involv- 
ing Mr.  Fogarty,  the  preparation  that 
led  to  the  bill  we  consider  today  has  been 
painstaking  and  thorough.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  proposals  at  once  concrete, 
practical,  creative,  and  imaginative. 

The  bill  is,  in  effect,  a  new  declaration 
of  independence — a  declaration  that 
those  who  helped  build  the  Nation  that 
is  the  wonder  of  the  world  are  not  to  be 
cast  aside  to  wither  and  wait  for  an  un- 
appreciated  end. 

The  key  to  the  bill,  and  enough  excuse 
for  passing  it,  is  in  the  declaration  ac- 
companying it  that  "the  older  people  of 
the  Nation  are  entitled  to  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  the  free  exercise  of  in- 
dividual initiative  in  planning  and  man- 
aging their  own  lives." 

That  is  a  statement  that  I  believe 
would  have  won  applause  from  the 
architects  of  our  Nation.  For  it  is  a  new 
way  of  saying  what  the  bill  insures, 
which  is  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is 
not  to  be  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  mere 
passage  of  years. 

Others  have  told  of  the  debt  we  owe 
those  who  preceded  us  in  building  our 
country  and  have  either  dii-ectly  or  by  in- 
ference discussed  the  technicalities  of  in- 
come, health,  housing,  employment, 
community  services,  research,  and  all  the 
rest  covered  in  H.R.  3708. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  some 
areas  of  possible  weakness  have  been  ex- 
plored and  some  possible  faults  pin- 
pointed. 

Less  than  this  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  this  body  with  its  vast  ex- 
perience in  meeting  governmental  prob- 
lems. But  my  hope  would  be  that  all  of 
us  will  be  able,  amid  these  justifiable  and 
necessary  distractions,  to  ever  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  main  goal:  Mr.  Fogarty 's 
splendid  and  yet  entirely  practical  pro- 
posal that  age  not  be  allowed  to  dilute 
the  right  of  Americans  to  enjoy  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schetjer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  on  behalf  of  the  freshman  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  what  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  it  has  been  for  us  to 
work  with  and  enjoy  the  guidance  and 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent].  His 
knowledge  in  depth,  his  keen  insight  into 
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the  whole  panoply  of  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  his  human  compassion,  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  We 
have  greatly  enjoyed  not  only  his  high 
professionalism,  but  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  as  well. 

In  adopting  the  Older  Americans  Act 
we  are  not  just  discussing  another  wel- 
fare program.  We  are  considering  how 
we  can  provide  a  meaningful  role  in  our 
society  for  our  senior  citizens  to  make 
sure  that  their  talents  and  accumulated 
wisdom  are  employed  to  the  full,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  sure  that  those 
who  are  infirm  and  ailing  do  not  fall 
into  poverty  but  are  helped  to  live  out 
their  allotted  years  in  moderate  comfort 
and  real  happiness. 

In  my  lifetime,  the  average  span  of 
life  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  54  years  to  more  than  70.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  there  were  3  million 
U.S.  citizens  over  65  years  of  age;  in 
1961  there  were  16  million,  and  in  1985 
there  will  be  an  estimated  25  million. 
People  whose  lives  have  been  prolonged 
by  the  enormous  strides  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  science  and  technology  should  be 
offered  other  alternatives  to  the  sorry 
prospect  of  simply  existing  in  lonely  iso- 
lation apart  from  the  mainstream  and 
frequently  on  the  borderline  of  poverty 
and  dependency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  promises  that  our 
program  will  be  more  than  a  series  of 
welfare  handouts. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  needs  of  the 
aging  is  for  more  money  to  spend  both  on 
the  very  necessities  of  life  and  for  a  few 
of  life's  comforts  as  well. 

Almost  half  of  those  over  65  living 
alone  receive  $1,000  a  year  or  less  and 
three-fourths  receive  less  than  $2,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  source  of  in- 
come for  the  great  majority  of  those 
over  65  is  one  or  more  of  the  public  bene- 
fit programs. 

Seven  out  of  ten  elderly  folk  now  re- 
ceive earned  social  security  insurance 
payments  averaging  about  $76  per  month 
for  a  retii-ed  worker,  $66  per  month  for 
a  widow  and  SI 29  per  month  for  an  el- 
derly worker  and  spouse. 

With  proper  imagination  we  can  find 
paid  and  nonpaid  jobs,  full  time  and  part 
time,  for  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
have  much  to  offer  in  skill  and  experi- 
ence. We  can  do  this  ^^athout  in  any  way 
narrowing  the  total  job  market.  Produc- 
tive jobs  of  many  kinds  can  be  found  for 
our  elderly  in  the  antipoverty  program, 
in  private  industry,  in  nonprofit  commu- 
nity, civic,  and  welfare  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  been 
active  in  the  professions,  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  civic  and  community  organiza- 
tions, and  in  business,  I  can  state  from 
my  own  knowledge  that  many  elderly 
folk  who  have  passed  the  age  of  65  and 
finished  their  active  full-time  working 
careers,  are  nevertheless  rich  in  knowl- 
edge and  insight :  in  highly  useful  man- 
agement and  executive  skills,  and  in  deep 
understanding  of  their  fellow  citizens  as 
well  as  the  problems  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  these  tal- 
ents, of  the  wisdom  and  insight  which 


only  age  and  experience  can  bring,  and 
we  should  mobilize  these  talents,  and  ex- 
ploit them  in  the  drive  in  which  the  Con- 
gress and  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  today 
in  the  fields  of  mass  education,  and  in 
the  eradication  from  our  national  life  of 
the  blight  of  poverty. 

This  knowledge  and  insight,  compas- 
sion and  wisdom  can  and  must  be  har- 
nessed productively  and  richly  to  help  us 
achieve  these  great  national  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program  in 
which  a  small  investment  can  pay  large 
dividends  in  knowledge  and  insight  into 
how  to  channel  the  skills  and  talents  of 
the  elderly  into  useful,  productive  activi- 
ties. In  thus  honoring  and  ennobling  our 
senior  citizens,  we  honor  and  ennoble  our 
own  society. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  LMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  this  afternoon  that 
one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  for  coordination;  to  bring  all 
of  the  numerous  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  aged  under  one  tent,  one  umbrella,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee who.  I  assume,  will  be  dealing 
with  this  subject  in  the  matter  of  funds, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY  1 ,  assui-ance  that  he  will  tighten 
the  purse  strings  when  he  has  the  op- 
portunity in  order  to  stop  some  of  the 
proliferation  that  obviously  will  take 
place  if  this  bill  is  passed,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  lend  a  hand  toward  bringing 
about  the  coordination  that  we  hear  so 
much  about  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  have  some  as- 
surances from  the  gentleman  that  he 
will  cut  back  on  funds  already  being  ex- 
pended to  support  councils,  advisory 
boards,  and  other  similar  functions  and 
concentrate  this  in  the  hands  of  one 
agency? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  going  to  take 
a  good  look  at  it.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but  I  cannot  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  a  savings  in  something  like 
this.  The  budget  which  we  are  consid- 
ering now  I  believe  is  too  frugal  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  spend  more  money  in 
many  of  these  areas  such  as  education 
and  health  and  other  areas,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
advisory  bodies :  the  administrative  func- 
tioning of  this  thing.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  specific  programs.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  administrative  end  of  it. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  can  do  much 
better  than  to  say  he  hopes  his  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  do  something. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  administrative 
expenses  will  not  be  much.  There  is  only 
a  commissioner.  We  do  provide  for  a 
15 -member  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  $17  milUon 
to  be  expended  for? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  gentleman's  State,  in  my 
own  State,  and  every  State  in  the  Union 
where  they  have  adopted  a  State  plan. 
They  have  these  demonstration  projects 
in  every  State.  This  money  is  not  going 
to  be  spent  in  Washington.   This  is  going 


to  be  at  the 'state  level.    This  is  a  real 
State  rights  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  tp  hear  that, 
but  I  want  to  know  that  we  are  not  going 
to  compound  a  bureaucratic  setup  and 
spend  the  taxpayer's  money  for  more 
duplication. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  cannot  say  now  we 
are  going  to  save  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  but  we  are  going  to  save  some 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  could  we  not  have 
in  this  bill  a  repeal  of  some  of  the  func- 
tions presently  carried  on?  I  find  no  lan- 
guage repealing  or  restricting  any  ac- 
tivity  that  is  being  presently  carried  out 
even  in  a  year  or  2  years  from  now.  I 
am  fearful  that  we  may  be  adding  an- 
other layer  of  fat. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislation  that  could  be  repealed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  not  already  have 
a  multiplicity  of  bureaucrats  administer- 
ing related  programs  now? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  have  a  group  on 
aging  at  HEW  putting  out  pamphlets 
and  other  things.  That  probably  will  be 
cut  back,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  have  all 
the  assurance  I  can  possibly  get  from 
the  gentleman  that  he  is  going  to  tighten 
the  purse  strings  now  being  carried  on 
if  we  are  going  to  set  up  another  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  I  can  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
recommend  spending  more  money  than 
the  President  has  asked  to  be  spent  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  my  position  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  anyway.  I  happen 
to  think  we  can  save  money  by  spending 
money  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  new  twist,  that 
you  can  save  money  by  spending  it.  I 
do  not  find  in  my  personal  affairs  that  I 
have  been  able  to  save  very  much  by 
spending.  Maybe  it  can  be  done  in  the 
Great  Society. 

The  list  of  objectives  is  quite  interest- 
ing. No.  1  is  "an  adequate  income  in 
retirement  in  accordance  with  American 
standards."  I  would  like  to  see  that 
written  in  every  bill.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  aging  enjoy  an  American  standard 
of  living,  but  I  would  like  to  see  every 
American  enjoy  an  American  standard 
of  living,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

Then  No.  10  of  the  objectives  is  this: 
"Freedom,  independence,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  individual  initiative  in  plan- 
ning and  managing  their  own  lives." 

Almost  every  day  around  here  we  pass 
another  law  that  delegates  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  in  this  huge.  Cen- 
tral Government  taking  from  our  citizens 
their  freedom  and  independence.  The 
words  sound  fine,  but  they  are  meaning- 
less in  the  light  of  what  we  do  almost 
every  day,  taking  freedom  and  independ- 
ence from  the  people  of  this  country, 
concentrating  control  and  the  dictation 
in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
others  in  Washington.  They  are  de- 
lightful words,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are 
meaningless  in  the  light  of  what  we  are 
doing  around  here. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  kid  the  aging  and 
aged  into  believing  that  this  or  any  other 
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program  handed  down  from  Washington 
will  be  free  from  controls  and  regimenta- 
tion. Tliis  is  implicit  in  the  road  we  are 
traveling  and  it  is  unfair  to  try  to  make 
people  believe  otherwise. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FindleyJ. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  been 
dealing  with  this  legislation,  I  should 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
thank  him  for  his  never-failing  courtesy 
and  cooperation  with  the  minority  side, 
and  to  extend  the  same  greetings  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Focarty],  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  about  this 
legislation  being  a  foot  in  the  door.  We 
ought  to  acknowledge  that  the  foot  is 
already  in  the  door  to  the  extent  of 
several  billions  of  dollars  by  way  of 
programs  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
elderly  people  in  our  population. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
is  to  try  to  coordinate  and  correlate 
already  existing  multibillion-doUar  pro- 
grams and  bring  about  a  little  more 
efficiency  and  better  direction. 

Mention  was  also  made  of  the  danger 
of  duplication  between  what  is  author- 
ized in  this  bill  and  what  has  been  pre- 
viously authorized  in  the  poverty  pro- 
grams and  in  similar  programs.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  there  is  a 
very  distinct  danger  of  duplication. 

One  reason  why  I  consulted  with  the 
jrentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  and  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  about  an  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer  later  was  to 
bring  about  as  much  coordination  as  pos- 
sible among  programs,  those  initiated  at 
the  State  and  Federal  levels  in  this  bill 
and  those  authorized  through  the  Federal 
poverty  program  and  any  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  effect  of  two  of  these  amend- 
ments will  be  to  provide  that  before 
any  contracts  or  grants  for  whatever 
purpose  can  be  consummated,  the  ap- 
proval or  the  appropriate  State  agency 
Will  be  required.  Therefore,  these 
amendments  hopefully  will  help  to  avoid 
to  some  degree,  at  least,  the  duplication 
of  present  efforts  in  this  field. 

Mention  was  also  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  any- 
thing but  enthusiastic  about  this  pro- 
posal. I  believe  the  record  will  show 
that  he  is  less  than  entjiusiastic  and 
probably  opposed  to  it,  especially  the 
proposed  reorganization  within  the  De- 
partment he  heads.  We  should  accept 
his  attitude  as  prima  facie  evidence  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  pro- 
posal. In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  healthy 
sign.  The  Congress  in  this  instance  is 
showing  a  bit  of  independence  and  dem- 
onstrates that  it  is  possible  for  Congress 
to  act  without  always  taking  directions 
from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue. 

I  have  been  here  4  years  now.  I  can- 
not recall  another  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  gotten  this  far  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  did 


not  actually  originate  in  the  White 
House.  So  I  think  this  is  a  historic 
amendment.  We  can  take  a  little  bit  of 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Congress  is  show- 
ing some  initiative  in  the  legislative  field. 
I  want  to  compliment  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  on  the  success 
our  subcommittee  has  had  on  a  couple  of 
measures.  The  bill  dealing  with  school 
problems  in  Puerto  Rico  went  through 
without  objection,  and  now  it  looks  as  if 
we  are  going  to  have  as  good  success  with 
this  bill.    I  certainly  hope  so. 

I  noticed  with  delight  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent],  has  introduced  a  farm  bill 
which  I  am  in  accord  with.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  this  morning  had 
a  very,  very  brief  chance  to  discuss  it  and 
similar  measures.  I  want  to  wish  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  every  bit  of 
success  with  his  farm  bill.  I  hope  it  is 
going  to  equal  the  success  I  am  sure  he 
is  going  to  have  with  this  bill. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  have  been 
adequately  presented.  The  only  addi- 
tional item  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  the  statement  of  objectives 
that  appears  on  pages  2  and  3.  Reading 
this  statement  more  carefully  than  was 
the  case  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
committee,  I  discovered  that  the  lan- 
guage seems  actually  to  commit  the  Con- 
gress in  blood,  so  to  speak,  to  very  sweep- 
ing objectives  stated.  I  am  sure  no  one. 
certainly  not  the  author  of  the  bill,  in- 
tended that  this  legislation  would  com- 
mit the  Congress  to  undertake  full  re- 
sponsibility to  achieve  the  goals  set  forth. 
So  for  this  reason  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  soften 
the  language  of  the  bill  so  it  will  not  be 
quite  as  apparent  that  the  Congress  is 
authorizing  services  and  programs  to 
bring  about  the  stated  goals  objectives. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  show 
a  concern  for  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
citizens  and  that  we  participate  with  the 
States  in  helping  to  study  these  problems. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  3708.  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  is  the  culmination  of  years  of  ex- 
pert study  initiated  under  President 
Eisenhower  and  carried  forward  by  his 
successors.  This  legislation  represents  a 
sound,  realistic  response  to  the  multiple 
needs  of  the  substantial  and  growing  seg- 
ment of  om*  population  of  citizens  over 
the  age  of  65. 

This  legislation  creates  a  central  place 
at  the  Federal  level  for  concentrating 
statistics  and  for  coordinating  programs 
for  the  aged.  This  new  center,  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Aging,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, will  administer  grants  and  develop, 
conduct,  and  arrange  for  research  and 
demonstration  programs  in  the  field  of 
aging;  provide  technical  assistance  and 


consultation  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; prepare  and  publish  educational 
materials  dealing  with  the  welfare  of 
older  persons;  gather  statistics  in  the 
field  of  aging;  and,  generally,  will  stimu- 
late the  most  eflBcient  use  of  all  available 
resources  and  services. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  funds  for  a 
5-year  period  for  programs  to  help  our 
older  citizens.  The  major  part  of  these 
funds  would  be  used  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning,  demon- 
stration projects,  training  of  persormel, 
and  related  problems.  A  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  money  would  be  used  for 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  for  the  same  sort  of  work. 

The  special  problems  of  our  18  million 
older  citizens  merit  permanent  attention 
at  the  Federal  level.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  this  legislation,  which  is  the 
product  of  bipartisan  cooperation  in 
dealing  with  an  urgent  national  need. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Patten]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Robert  B.  Meyner  was  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  the  division  of  aging  was  created 
in  our  State  in  1957. 

I  am  familiar  with  that  program,  be- 
cause it  was  under  my  jurisdiction  as 
New  Jersey  secretary  of  state.  Mrs.  Eone 
Harper  is  doing  a  fine  job  directing  the 
program  and  I  am  proud  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  division  is  of  tremendous 
help  to  the  senior  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging, 
and  also  by  the  President,  are  incor- 
porated in  this  necessary  and  merito- 
rious bill. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  all  levels 
of  government — local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— should  provide  the  vigorous  leader- 
ship needed  to  help  our  senior  citizens 
live  a  healthier,  longer,  and  happier  life. 

The  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation — 
which  consists  of  almost  19  million  per- 
sons— are  one  of  our  most  valuable 
assets.  Unfortunately,  they  are  often 
taken  for  granted — or  ignored. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  sponsored 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fo- 
garty]. would  help  our  senior  citizens  in 
such  vital  fields  as  good  physical  and 
mental  health,  housing,  employment, 
community  activities,  freedom  and  in- 
dependence through  individual  initiative, 
and  several  others. 

I  am  confident  that  this  program 
would  succeed  and  benefit  not  only  our 
senior  citizens,  but  also  our  Nation. 

I  also  believe  that  if  we  do  the  right 
kind  of  job  for  our  older  people  under 
the  numerous  opportunities  this  pro- 
gram presents,  the  benefits — physical, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  financial — will  ex- 
ceed the  cost. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  United  States 
would  indeed  be  a  more  healthier,  hap- 
pier, wealthier,  and  compassionate 
Nation. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3708,  better  known  as  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

This  act.  as  we  know,  will  help  older 
persons  by  providing  limited  grants  to 
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the  States  for  community  planning,  re- 
search, and  demonstration.  It  will  also 
establish  training  projects  for  sound  and 
efficient  implementation  of  the  act. 

These  gains,  by  themselves,  would 
make  the  act  worthy  of  passage.  But 
wiiat  makes  the  act  particularly  note- 
worthy to  me  is  that  it  removes  Federal 
piograms  for  our  older  people  from  the 
Welfare  Administration  and  puts  them 
under  a  new  agency,  known  as  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  also  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  means  more  than  just  the  cre- 
ation of  another  agency.  It  represents  a 
breakthrough  in  enabling  our  senior  citi- 
zens, to  retire  in  hcaltii.  honor,  and  dig- 
nity after  years  of  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  our  economy. 

I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  the 
words  honor  and  dignity.  Too  often,  as 
we  well  know,  many  senior  citizens  have 
been  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
services  available  because  of  their  un- 
easiness over  seeking  out  an  agency 
wliich  includes  the  word  "welfare"  in  its 
title.  Considering  the  onus  this  word 
has  come  to  have  in  the  public  mind, 
we  can  hardly  blame  them. 

Now,  hopefully,  this  barrier  will  be 
lowered  and  18  million  older  adults  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties for  independent  and  puiposeful  liv- 
ing in  a  manner  that  will  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  the  concept  of  the  inherent  dig- 
nity of  the  individual. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3708.  We  have 
before  us  today  a  remarkable  measure — 
an  enlightened  contribution  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Great  Society. 

For  too  long  we  have  let  our  elderly 
citizens  live  in  neglect  and  loneliness. 
EveiT  so  often,  the  Congress  passes 
measures  designed  to  improve  their  ma- 
terial condition.  Eveiy  so  often  pro- 
grams are  proposed  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Every  so  often  private  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  interest  of  the  elderly  suc- 
ceed in  arousing  the  conscience  of  the 
country  to  the  special  and  compelling 
needs  of  older  Americans. 

And  then,  for  a  while,  the  concerns  of 
the  aged  return  to  the  area  of  neglect 
where  so  many  of  our  social  problems 
wait  for  attention. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
will  make  certain  that  our  attention  to 
the    elderly    will    not    be    cursory    and , 
erratic. 

By  establishing  an  Administration  on 
Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  this  bill  will  set 
up  a  permanent  office  of  concern  for  the 
aged--designed  to  anticipate  as  well  "^ 
alleviate  needs. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  citizens  are  not  static.  They 
develop  in  conjunction  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  society.  It  would  be 
irresponsible  and  remiss  for  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  recognize  this  truth.  For  it 
is  a  sobering  fact  that  the  problems  of 
an  old  person  do  not  allow  for  tardy  re- 
plies and  late  solutions. 

H.R.  3708  attempts  to  introduce  into 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  office  designed  to  pro- 
mote  comprehensive  planning   for   the 


aged.  Such  planning  will  make  sure  that 
the  contributions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  not  disparate  and  disorganized. 

Such  planning  should  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate programs  which  provide  for  in- 
come benefits,  health  services,  housing 
facilities,  leisure  activities,  employment 
opportunities  and  so  on.  Only  with  such 
coordination  can  we  assure  that  the  good 
life  we  hope  to  promote  for  the  aged  will 
reveal  systematic  and  interdependent 
benefits.  This  coordination  will  involve 
the  sort  of  planning  that  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  Federal  agency  with 
full  financial  resources  and  the  authority 
to  supeiTise  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
relevant  organizations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, local  and  national. 

The  measure's  request  for  funds  is 
modest.  Its  goals  are  idealistic  yet  prac- 
tical. Its  spirit  is  that  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety.   It  should  be  passed  without  delay. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problems  confronting  both  our  younger 
and  older  citizens  are  among  the  most 
critical  facing  any  Americans  today. 
This  last  week  we  passed  a  long-needed 
and  farsighted  bill  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  ^f  many  of  our 
children.  Today  we  are  offered  a  signifi- 
cant opportunity  to  improve  the  future 
prospects  of  many  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  problems  of  our  aged  and  aging 
are  not  limited  to  a  single  area.  If  they 
were,  solutions  might  be  easier  to  find. 
They  are  not  limited  either  to  the  more 
than  18  million  persons  in  this  country 
today  who  are  65  and  over.  These  prob- 
lems are  of  concern  to  the  many  young 
people  with  aged  parents  to  support;  to 
the  middle  aged  who  find  employment 
opportunities  closing  to  them;  and  to 
those  who  are  about  to  step  over  the 
threshold  into  the  new  and  often  uneasy 
world  of  retirement. 

These  problems  range  the  entire  span 
of  our  daily  existence.  They  include 
health  care,  housing,  employment,  in- 
come, and  the  productive  use  of  time. 

In  the  area  of  medical  care,  studies 
show  that  our  senior  citizens  go  to  the 
hospital  more  frequently  and  stay  longer 
than  their  younger  neighbors;  that  their 
physical  activity  is  limited  by  six  times 
as  much  disability  as  the  rest  of  our 
population;  and  that  their  annual  medi- 
cal bills  are  twice  that  of  persons  under 
65,  although  their  average  annual  in- 
comes are  only  half  as  high. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  data  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
provides  ample  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age,  and  of  the  irrelevant 
nature  of  such  discrimination.  This  dis- 
crimination is  not  only  degrading  for  the 
able  individual,  it  is  a  severe  and  unwar- 
ranted loss  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
society  as  well. 

The  average  annual  income  received 
by  aged  couples  is  half  that  of  younger 
two-person  families.  Almost  half  of 
those  over  65  and  living  alone  receive 
$1,000  or  less  a  year,  and  three-fourths 
receive  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

A  far  greater  proportion  of  our  senior 
citizens  live  in  inferior  housing  than  is 
true  of  the  houses  occupied  by  younger 
people.  According  to  the  1960  census, 
one-fourth  of  those  aged  60  and  over  did 


not  have  households  of  their  own  but 
lived  in  the  houses  of  relatives,  in  lodg- 
ing  homes  or  in  institutions.  Of  the 
remainder,  over  30  percent  lived  in  sub- 
standard housing  which  lacked  a  private 
bath,  toilet  or  running  hot  water  or  was 
otherwise  dilapidated  or  deficient,  and 
many  others  lived  in  housing  imsuitable 
or  unsafe  for  elderly  people. 

During  the  last  65  years  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans  has  increased 
from  an  average  of  49  to  70  yeai-s.  But 
these  and  other  sobering  statistics  make 
it  clear  that  our  remarkable  scientific 
achievements  prolonging  the  life  span 
have  not  been  translated  into  effective 
human  achievements.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  great  society  merely  to  have  added 
new  years  to  life — our  objective  must  also 
be  to  add  new  life  and  new  purpose  to 
those  years. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  seeking 
solutions  to  these  grave  problems  quite 
properly  rests  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  private  organizations, 
and  individual  citizens  but  because  the 
problems  are  nationwide  they  entail  a 
Federal  responsibility  as  well. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
enable  us  to  meet  that  responsibility.  It 
quite  properly  recognizes  that  the  prob- 
lems of  older  people  are  not  isolated; 
that  they  are  in  fact  closely  related  and 
intertwined.  And  it  will  enable  us  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  and  mount  the 
comprehensive  plans  which  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  be  effective  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3708.  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  to  be  considered  in 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Since  1900,  the  number  of  persons  in 
this  Nation  over  the  age  of  65  has  risen 
from  about  3  million  to  almost  18  mil- 
lion in  1965.  This,  I  think,  gives  sub- 
stance to  the  claim  that  the  number  of 
senior  citizens  merits  a  separate  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  handle 
their  needs. 

Two  years  ago,  the  late  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy sent  this  first  Presidential  message 
ever  given  to  the  Congress  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging,  indicating  clearly,  the 
fact  that  the  problems  of  the  older 
Americans  was  reaching  serious  propor- 
tions. 

In  this  message,  the  late  President 
noted  that  the  average  income  received 
by  couples  over  65  was  half  that  of 
younger  couples  and  that  half  of  those 
individuals  living  alone  after  65  have  an 
income  of  $1,000  a  year  or  less.  Three- 
fourths,  he  pointed  out,  of  the  latter 
bracket  receive  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
How  much  more  convincing  argiunent  do 
we  need? 

Several  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted by  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  by  Presidential  study 
groups  as  well.  Each  of  these  study 
groups  has  underscored  the  need  for  ac- 
tion to  coordinate  and  strengthen  the 
various  programs  for  the  aging. 

The  basic  purpose  underlying  this  bill 
is  to  provide  cohesiveness  to  the  many 
programs  for  the  aged  which  at  present 
are  administered  by  various  agencies 
whose  responsibilities  cut  across  juris- 
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dictional  lines.  Further,  this  bill  will 
provide  more  leadership  in  this  area  than 
can  be  accomplished  under  the  present 
system  of  administration. 

H.R.  3708  would  set  up  a  separate 
agency,  the  Administration  on  Aging,  to 
handle  tlie  various  problems  which  beset 
our  senior  citizens. 

This  agency  could  provide  a  vital  serv- 
ice by  functioning,  on  the  one  hand  as  a 
line  agency  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  administering 
departmental  programs,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  staff  agency  preparing 
statistics  and  perfoiming  research  into 
the  problems  of  the  aging. 

The  Administration  set  up  by  this  bill 
would  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  'the  Senate.  The  Adminis- 
tration would  be  on  a  par  with  the  Social 
Security  and  Welfare  Administrations. 

Further,  the  bill  sets  up  a  16-member 
Advisory  Committee  on  Older  Americans 
with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  as  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  bill 
has  been  amply  demonstrated.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  number  of  people 
involved  nor  about  their  need.  An  im- 
pressive ca.-^e  has  been  presented  for  the 
pas.sage-t3f  this  bill.  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3708.  Our  senior  citizens 
deserve,  at  very  least,  this  much  con- 
sideration from  us. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R.  3708 — 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  We  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  de- 
velop our  natural  resources  and  I  con- 
sider our  people  to  be  the  best  of  our 
n.'^tural  resources.  We  need  to  be  con- 
cerned v.ith  a  most  precious  and  largely 
untapped  human  resource — the  skills 
and  experience  of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  see  that  the 
legislation  before  us  today  recognizes  this 
problem.  Only  a  cruel  society  takes  the 
best  out  of  a  man  for  65  years  and  then 
abruptly  consigns  him  to  an  occupational 
scrap  heap.  Why  should  we  herd  -these 
Americans  into  senior  citizen  compounds 
where  they  are  forced  to  live  out  their 
remaining  years  in  sustained  idleness? 
Do  we  contend  that  President  Kennedy's 
stirring  inaugural  challenge — "ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country" — applies 
only  to  Americans  under  65?  I  think 
not. 

We  must  find  ways  and  means  to  draw 
upon  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  older 
persons  for  our  benefit  as  well  as  theirs. 
A  beginning  has  already  been  made. 
Many  companies  have  started  gradual  re- 
tirement programs  which  permit  a 
worker  to  reduce  his  activities  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  contribution  of 
elder  Americans  has  also  been  recognized 
and  proven  in  Federal  programs  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps.  Undoubtedly  the  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  grants  authorized 
by  the  bill  now  before  us  will  come  up 
with  many  new  ideas  for  realizing  the 
full  potential  of  our  senior  citizens. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  establish 
a  separate  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  concentrate  upon  the  problems  of  the 
aging.  The  bill  will  authorize  $6.5  mil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year  for  grants  to 
State    and   private   instit^^ntions.    These 


funds  will  be  used  to  develop  programs 
that  will  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  cur 
senior  citizens,  including  those  of  health, 
welfare,  housing,  employment,  meaning- 
ful activity,  and  participation  in  com- 
munity affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1951  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  special  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problems  of  the  agxng. 
Since  then,  we  have  had  numerous 
studies,  committee  reports,  White  House 
conferences  and  the  like.  The  time  now 
is  for  action.  We  must  build  into  our 
machinery  of  government,  a  permanent 
agency  charged  with  the  job  of  finding 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 
We  already  have  huge  bureaucracies 
addressed  to  the  problems  of  the  farmer, 
the  veteran,  or  the  businessman.  Surely 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  are  no  less  com- 
pelling. I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port for  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
which  I  hope  will  be  known  as  the  Mc- 
Namara-Fogarty  Act.  This  bill  is  the 
product  of  long  study  and  dedicated  work 
by  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Pat  McNamara,  and  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  Representative 
John  E.  Fogarty. 

I  want  to  commend  these  two  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress  for  their 
work  on  this  much-needed  legislation, 
which  would  create  an  Administration 
on  Aging  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  supported  the 
McNamara-Fogarty  bill  in  committee 
meetings,  and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  some  18  million  senior  citi- 
zens in  our  country,  and  their  social  and 
economic  problems  have  gone  unrecog- 
nized for  too  many  years.  This  bill  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  begin 
an  immediate  program  to  study  these 
problems  and  seek  solutions  to  them. 

The  Administration  on  Aging,  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  would  sei^ve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information  on  problems  of 
the  aged  and  aging;  it  would  administer 
grants  provided  by  the  act;  promote  re- 
search and  gather  statisUcs  in  the  field 
of  aging:  publish  educational  material 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  older  per- 
sons; provide  technical  assistance  and 
consultation  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  seek  more  effective  use  of  ex- 
isting resources  and  facilities. 

I  speak  to  you  today  to  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
This  legislation  presents  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  America's  elderly,  a 
group  who  often  find  their  later  years 
less  than  happy  and  more  than  bitter. 

The  problems  of  aging  have  been  too 
little  considered  in  this  young  Nation. 
We  have  been  so  concerned  with  our  na- 
tional coming  of  age  that  the  maturity  of 
a  large  segment  of  our  population  has 
been  virtually  ignored.  In  this  modern 
society,  for  example,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological innovations  have  granted  many 
of  the  elderly  immunity  from  the  diseases 
and  chronic  ailments  that  once  cut  short 
the  life  span.  But  this  precocious  tech- 
nology has  not  given  us  th*'  answer  to  one 


very  important  question:  How  do  we 
assure  that  a  longer  life  will  be  a  fuller 
life,  free  from  the  pressures  and  fears 
caused  by  the  fact  of  being  old?  Are  we 
granting  added  years  to  people's  life 
spans  only  to  allow  them  to  live  them  out 
in  bitterness,  deprivation,  and  loneli- 
ness? 

This  legislation  which  we  consider 
today  proposes  to  create  an  agency 
called  the  Administration  of  Aging  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  to 
propose  and  support  solutions  to  these 
problems.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  the 
Administration  would  be  empowered  tD 
award  grants  to  States  for  community 
planning,  demonstration  programs  and 
personnel  to  serve  the  elderly  and  seek  to 
alleviate  the  hard  conditions  under  which 
many  of  them  live.  Public  and  private 
organizations  are  also  eligible  to  receive 
grants  for  this  purpose. 

With  a  growing  number  of  older  citi- 
zens in  the  population,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  We  can 
no  longer  cherish  the  illusion  of  old  age 
as  peaceful,  golden  years.  We  can  no 
longer  be  blind  to  the  problems  and  the 
adversity  that  confront  older  citizens  just 
because  they  are  old. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  will 
soeak  for  the  interests  of  aged  citizens. 
For  example,  the  aged  of  this  richest  of 
all  nations  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  poverty  stricken.  There  are  6.8 
million  heads  of  families  over  age  65  in 
this  country.  Half  of  them  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  annually.  And  half  of 
those  with  incomes  below  $3,000  support 
themselves  and  their  families  on  less  than 
$1,000  yearly.  One  cannot  afford  dignity, 
health,  and  honor  on  this  income.  One 
cannot  afford  to  grow  old  gracefully  on 
$1,000  or  less  a  year. 

The  elderly  also  lack  other  imix)rtant 
elements  in  their  old  age.  They  can  gen- 
erally not  afiford  the  amount  and  inten- 
sity of  medical  treatment  they  need. 
Older  Americans  need  twice  as  much 
health  care  as  the  average  citizen,  yet 
they  are  in  little  position  to  afford  this 
care.  Older  Americans  lack  adequate 
housing,  community  services  tailored  to 
their  needs,  and  a  respect  for  their 
capacities  and  abilities  as  well. 

We  have  not  used  the  talents  and 
skills  of  the  aged  as  we  should.  Elder 
citizens  are  discriminated  against  when 
they  seek  employment;  they  are  not  en- 
couraged to  use  the  experience  they 
have  gained  through  their  long  lives  to 
serve  the  community  and  to  help  each 
other.  This  is  an  area  where  change  is 
needed.  This  is  an  area  ripe  for  experi- 
mentation. For  this  is  not  only  a  pro- 
gram to  give  aid  to  the  elderly.  There 
is  much  we  hope  to  gain  from  them  as 
well.  The  demonstrations  and  grants 
under  this  legislation  could  show  us 
many  ways  in  which  we  can  utilize  the 
powers  of  the  elderly. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  an  essen- 
tial adjunct  of  the  Great  Society.  The 
problems  of  the  elderly  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  a  nation  which 
feels  rich  enough  to  assure  a  full  life  for 
all  of  its  people.  We  must  have  a  focus 
for  the  elderly,  a  spokesman  v^ithin  the 
Government.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
fills  these  needs  and  I  urge  that  we  give 
it  our  full  support. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  supporting  my  friend 
and    colleague,     the     gentleman    from 
Rhode  Island    [Mr.  Fogarty],  and  his 
bill  H.R.  3708  because  I  want  it  known 
I  am  in  favor  of  its  enactment.    I  feel 
it   is    extremely    important   to    provide 
Federal  funds  for,  first,  community  plan- 
ning   and     services;    and,    second,    re- 
search,    training,     and     demonstration 
grants  to  enable  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  provide  better  services. 
I  would  like  to  have  added  to  H.R.  3708 
the  Federal  grant  provisions  of  my  bill 
H.R.  4409  which  permits  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  senior  activity  cen- 
ters or,  as  an  alternate,  I  would  hke  to 
see  early  enactment  of  this  additional 
important  legislation,  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  our  older  people  to  enjoy 
more  meaningful,  useful,  and  independ- 
ent lives  in  their  later  years. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  3708,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  I  think 
that  this  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  assistance  to  our 
older  citizens.  I  trust  that,  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  we  shall  pass  a  compre- 
hensive medical  assistance  program  for 
our  older  citizens.  In  the  future,  per- 
haps the  data  and  knowledge  made  pos- 
sible through  H.R.  3708  will  help  to 
diminish  patterns  of  employment  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  establishes 
£.n  Administration  on  Aging  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  headed  by  a  Commissioner. 
It  would  provide  a  new  departure  in  de- 
velopment of  assistance  to  the  elderly 
by  coordinating  programs  now  in  exist- 
ence; arranging  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects;  collecting  data,  and 
giving  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  demonstration 
projects  to  aid  the  aging. 

This  bill  authorizes  modest  grants  to 
the  States  for  programs  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  are  unique  to  the 
elderly,  and  also  authorizes  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  for 
research,  demonstration  projects,  and 
training  of  special  personnel. 

Finally,  it  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  16-member  Advisory  Committee  on 
Older  Americans. 

The  sums  of  money  in  this  bill  are  not 
so  great  that  we  can  reasonably  look  for 
any  dramatic  improvement  in  the  life  of 
our  older  citizens.  The  legislation  really 
looks  to  development  of  a  body  of  infor- 
mation and  of  new  techniques  for  provid- 
ing programs  for  the  aging.  If  our  effort 
is  successful  over  its  5-year  term,  we 
must  anticipate  that  there  will  be  new  re- 
quests for  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
programs  to  effectuate  the  recommenda- 
tions that  should  flow  from  these  stud- 
ies. It  is  at  that  point  that  our  elderly 
citizens  will  really  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

I  am  gratified  that  two  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill  are  to  help  our  older  peo- 
ple in  their  "pursuit  of  meaningful  ac- 
tivity within  the  widest  range  of  civic, 
cultural,  and  recreational  opportunities," 
and  in  their  quest  for  "freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  the  free  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  planning  and  manag- 
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ing  their  own  lives."  These  objectives, 
coupled  with  the  other  aims  of  the  bill— 
which  look  to  development  of  programs 
dealing  with  the  income  of  retired  people 
and  housing  and  health  services— prom- 
ise a  more  balanced  approach  to  a  severe 
social  problem. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
fact  that,  at  best,  most  of  the  existing 
programs  for  the  elderly  have  been  de- 
signed only  to  extend  their  lives  and  to 
maintain  and  protect  their  physical 
health.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  world 
in  which  retirees  have  only  the  steady 
diet  of  television,  movies,  chess  and 
checkers  to  fill  their  hours.  They  have 
earned  the  right  to  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  more  dynamic  activities, 
compatible  with  their  physical  limita- 
tions. 

The  inability  to  pursue  active  employ- 
ment does  not  mean  that  the  retiree  ha^l 
lost  all  physical  facility  or  is  ready 
simply  to  vegetate.  I  look  forward  to  a 
society  in  which  the  man  or  woman 
nearing  retirement  can  anticipate  new 
activities  and  a  rewarding  life.  Retire- 
ment should  be  a  promise — not  a  threat. 
I  think  this  bill  is  a  notable  start  in 
achieving  that  goal. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  express  my  particular  approval 
of  the  actions  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives today  in  passing  H.R.  3708,  the 
Senior  Citizens  Act  of  1965. 

Because  of  my  belief  that  such  legis- 
lation was  necessary,  I  have  myself  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure,  known  as 
the  Senior  Citizens  Act  of  1965. 

While  the  aged,  to  some  extent,  have 
always  had  difficulties  with  housing, 
health  care,  and  employment,  these  prob- 
lems have  become  of  acute  national  con- 
cern in  recent  years  because  the  number 
of  older  Americans  has  risen  sharply, 
and  continues  to  rise. 

According  to  census  statistics,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased 214  percent  since  1900.  At  the 
same  time  the  population  of  those  65 
years  old  and  older  has  increased  six 
times. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons over  65  increases  by  1,000  each  day. 
By  1980  they  will  number  nearly  25  mil- 
lion. 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  projected  increases 
m  this  segment  of  our  society.  In  1961 
there  were  some  412,000  persons  over 
65  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1970,  according  to  estimates,  there 
will  be  482,000  such  persons  in  the  State 
marking  a  20-percent  increase  in  just 
10  years. 

These  figures  indicate  the  danger  that 
existmg  programs  to  assist  the  aged  soon 
may  become  inadequate  or  outmoded. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  modest  start  toward  solving  some 
of  the  problems  which  beset  our  aged. 

This  legislation  authorizes  Federal 
project  grants  to  the  States,  to  local 
communities,  and  to  private  nonprofit 
groups  for  the  study  and  improvement  of 
programs  intended  to  assist  older  per- 
sons in  securing — 

Proper  medical  care  and  nutrition. 

Equal  opportunity  to  find  gainful  em- 
ployment which  they  are  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  perform. 


Adequate  housing  within  their  means 
Retirement  planning  and  counseling 
and,  where  necessary,  rehabilitation  and 
assistance. 

Assistance  in  achieving  fuller,  richer 
lives  through  participation  in  the  life  of 
their  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  proud  to  have 
supported  and  voted  for  the  legislation 
before  the  Congress  today.  It  will  be  a 
concrete  step  toward  making  the  lives 
of  our  senior  citizens  more  fruitful  and 
rewarding. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  support 
H.R.  3708,  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  In  my  judgment,  with  approval 
of  this  bill  we  will  be  entering  upon  a 
new  era  of  security  and  happiness  for  our 
older  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  H.R.  674,  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens Act.  which  has  substantially  the 
same  provisions  as  this  bill  we  considered 
So  I  was  particularly  happy  to  support 
H.R.  3708. 

This  measure  represents  the  essential 
first  step  in  achieving  our  objective  of 
assuring  older  citizens  of  full  participa- 
tion in  all  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of 
American  life. 

Under  H.R.  3708  there  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  new  operating 
agency,  the  Adminstration  on  Aging. 
This  action  has  long  been  overdue.  Up 
to  now  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the 
complex  and  myriad  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens  has  been  dispersed 
through  numerous  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  There  have  also 
been  complicated  interrelationships  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  programs,  as  well 
as  between  governmental  agencies  and 
private  organizations. 

A  high-level  agency  giving  complete 
attention  to  the  problems  of  our  aged 
will  enable  us  to  most  effectively  develop 
and  coordinate  efforts  to  solve  them. 

The  5-year  program  of  grants  to  the 
States  and  to  public  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies will  be  of  significant  help  in  devel- 
oping the  community  programs  which 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  special  mes- 
sage in  1963,  called  "the  heart  of  our 
program  for  the  elderly." 

While  the  primary  responsibility  for 
carmg  for  and  working  out  the  problems 
of  our  senior  citizens  rests  with  State 
and  local  governments,  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  the  grant  pro- 
gram we  can  provide  the  leadership  and 
what  I  would  consider  "seed  money"  to 
attack  these  problems. 

The  policy  we  have  outlined  declares 
that  the  Nation's  older  people  deserve 
adequate  retirement  income,  the  best 
possible  health,  suitable  housing,  restor- 
ative services,  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment without  discrimination,  and  mean- 
ingful activity.  A  most  important 
element  of  this  policy,  however,  is  that 
it  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  to  secure  these  needs 
for  our  senior  citizens  and  at  the  same 
time  emphasizes  that  they  are  entitled  to 
"freedom,  independence,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  initiative  in  planning 
and  managing  their  own  lives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon  we  will  take  the 
next,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  major. 
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step  to  carry  out  this  policy  when  the 
House  acts  on  the  bill  to  provide  a  land- 
mark health  benefits  program  for  the 
aged  within  the  social  security  system. 
We  have  within  sight  a  program  we  have 
sought  for  years,  one  vital  to  achievement 
of  the  goals  we  have  determined  essen- 
tial for  our  older  Americans.  The  Pres- 
ident has  rightly  termed  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee   action   "an   historic 

one. 

At  long  last  we  are  beginning  to  act  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  given 
so  much  of  themselves  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
increasing  number  of  elderly  people  in 
our  communities  reflects  a  profound 
change  in  the  composition  of  our  popu- 
lation. In  1900,  life  expectancy  at  birth 
was  49  years;  today,  it  averages  over  70 
years. 

But,  as  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said: 

It  is  not  enough  for  this  great  Nation  to 
have  added  new  years  to  life — our  objective 
must  be  to  add  new  life  to  those  years. 

In  establishing  an  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  this  bill  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  high-level  agency  that 
will  command  the  respect  and  pay  full 
attention  to  the  needs  of  our  elderly,  so 
that  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
nearly  20  million  aged  citizens  can  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  deserve. 

For  many  years,  the  office  handling 
aging  affairs  has  moved  from  one  HEW 
department  to  another — with  wasteful 
results.  It  will  also  be  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  to  have  two  or  three  fewer 
levels  of  bureaucracy  through  which  to 
pursue  the  useful  aims  of  this  program. 

Among  these  aims  are  an  adequate  in- 
come; the  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health;  suitable  housing;  full 
restorative  services,  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment without  age  discrimination,  re- 
tirement in  health,  honor,  and  dignity; 
pursuit  of  meaningful  activity;  efiBcient 
community  services  when  needed,  im- 
mediate benefit  from  proven  research 
knowledge ;  the  free  exercise  of  individual 
initiative. 

It  would  seriously  handicap  these  pro- 
grams to  seek  to  operate  them  from  a 
base  subsumed  under  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration which  is  where  current 
aging  affairs  are  located.  Old  people 
dread  being  on  welfare.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  led  or  served  by  the  Welfare 
Administration — Federal,  State  or  local — 
unless,  as  a  last  resort  they  have  to  go 
on  old-age  assistance. 

The  number  of  our  citizens  over  65 
continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1  million  a  year.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  there  were  3  million 
over  65,  representing  4  percent  of  the 
population;  today,  the  nearly  20  million 
represent  10  percent  of  the  population; 
in  15  years,  1  in  every  4  citizens  will  be 
65  or  over. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  3708  will  permit 
this  House  to  take  proper  steps  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  This  bill 
gives  the  problems  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans a  high  priority  within  the  Federal 
Government.    It  will  enable  us  as  a 


nation  to  build  a  better  standard  of  life 
for  our  aged  as  well  as  enable  them  to 
achieve  a  useful  and  more  meaningful 
role  in  a  society  which  owes  them  much 
and  can  still  learn  much  from  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill,  H.R.  3708,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  Representative 
John  Fogarty,  is  one  of  the  most  all-in- 
clusive and  satisfactory  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  field  of  aging  to 
come  before  this  House. 

I  rise  to  support  H.R.  3708  because  I 
believe  this  proposed  legislation  takes  a 
major  step  in  moving  the  sometimes 
ponderous  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  efficient  manage- 
ment and  practical  programs  in  the  field 
of  aging  affairs. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  about  the 
attitude  of  all  elements  of  our  communi- 
ties toward  the  elderly  which  cannot 
be  legislated.  Their  place  and  partici- 
pation in  society,  for  example,  and  their 
health  and  dignity. 

But  isolation  and  misery  can  be  pre- 
vented or  reduced.  We  can  provide  the 
opportunity  and  means  for  proper  food, 
clothing,  and  housing,  for  productive 
employment  or  voluntary  service,  for  in- 
suring that  society  can  catch  up  with 
science. 

All  levels  of  government  have  the  re- 
sponsibility— in  cooperation  with  private 
organizations  and  individuals — to  act 
vigorously  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  aged. 

This  bill  encompasses  many  programs 
to  pursue  these  goals,  but  most  signifi- 
cantly it  starts  out  with  investing  the  en- 
tire program  with  proper  dignity  by  set- 
ting up  a  special  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

This  will  be  of  enormous  help  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  it  will  add 
great  prestige  to  concept  of  serious  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  our  older  people. 
Our  urbanized  and  industrialized  way  of 
life  has  often  removed  useful  and  satis- 
fying roles  which  the  elderly  played  in 
the  smalltown  family  life  of  an  earlier 
American  era. 

But  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  skills 
and  talents  of  our  older  people  are  not 
discarded.  The  bill  H.R.  3708  will  help 
older  Americans  toward  a  more  mean- 
ingful life. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  or  so  just  to 
say  that  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
I  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation  from 
the  minority  side,  and  the  ranking 
member  particularly,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Paul  Find- 
ley,  who  has  been  very  cooperative  and 
helpful.  EveiT  suggestion  that  he  has 
made  to  me  and  to  others  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  found  to  be  constructive,  rather 
than  the  usual  type  of  a  delaying  nature 
and  of  a  destructive  nature.  I  think 
all  of  us  have  worked  together,  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  while 
we  have  had  two  successes,  I  have  a  third 
bill,  as  he  knows,  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  is  a  well-known  rule 
on  the  farm  that  you  do  not  get  a  crop 
from  all  the  seed  you  plant.  Some  of  it 
falls  on  foul  ground.  So  I  will  just  do 
the  best  I  can  with  the  two  that  I  have. 


However,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  no  more  time  is  required  for  debate, 
I  want  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have 
helped  us  in  this  work  on  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE    I DECLARATION    OF   OBJECTIVES: 

DEFINITIONS 

Declaration  of  objectives  for  older  Americans 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that,  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
American  concept  of  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  individual  in  our  democratic  society,  the 
older  people  of  our  Nation  are  entitled  to, 
and  it  Is  the  Joint  and  several  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  to  enable  our  older 
people  to  secure  equal  opportunity  to  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  following 
objectives : 

(1)  An  adequate  Income  In  retirement  in 
accordance  with  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

(2)  The  best  possible  physical  and  mental 
health  which  science  can  make  available  and 
without  regard  to  economic  status. 

(3)  Suitable  housing,  Independently  se- 
lected, designed  and  located  with  reference  to 
special  needs  and  available  at  costs  which 
older  citizens  can  afford. 

(4)  Full  restorative  services  for  those  who 
require  Institutional  care. 

(5)  Opportunity  for  employment  with  no 
discriminatory  personnel  practices  because 
of  age. 

(6)  Retirement  in  health,  honor,  dignity — 
after  years  of  contribution  to  the  economy. 

(7)  Pursuant  to  meaningful  activity 
within  the  widest  range  of  civic,  cultural, 
and  recreational  opportunities. 

(8)  Efficient  community  services  which 
provide  social  assistance  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  which  are  readily  available  when 
needed. 

(9)  Immediate  benefit  from  proven  re- 
search knowledge  which  can  sustain  and  im- 
prove health  and  happiness. 

(10)  Freedom,  Independence,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  Individual  Initiative  In  planning 
and  managing  their  own  lives. 

Definitions 
Sec.  102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

(4)  The  term  "nonprofit  Institution  or  or- 
ganization" means  an  Institution  or  organi- 
zation which  is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  iniire,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 

TITLE    II ADMINISTRATION    ON    AGING 

Establishment  of  Administration 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  Administration  to  be 
known  as  the  Administration  of  Aging  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Administration") . 
(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  on  Aging  to 
be  appointed  by  th^  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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Functions  of  office 
Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Administration  to — 

( 1 )  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion related  to  problems  of  the  aged  and 
aging: 

(2)  assist  the  Secretary  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging; 

(3)  administer  the  grants  provided  by  this 
Act; 

(4)  develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange  for 
research  and  demonstration  programs  in  the 
field  of  aging; 

(5)  provide  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sultation to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  with  respect  to  programs  for  the  aged 
and  aging; 

S)  (6)  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  edu- 
r£ational  materials  dealing  with  the  welfare 
"bf  older  persons; 

(7)  gather  statistics  in  the  field  of  aging 
which  other  Federal  agencies  are  not  collect- 
ing; and 

(8)  stimulate  more  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  and  available  services  for  the 
aged  and  aging. 

TITLE    III GRANTS    FOR   COMMUNITY    PLAlA^ING, 

SERVICES,  AND  TRAINING 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a 
program  of  grants  to  States  in  accordance 
with  this  title.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  55,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  $8,000,000  for' the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  fhe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law,  for — 

( 1 )  community  planning  and  coordination 
of  programs  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  demonstrations  of  programs  or  activi- 
ties which  are  particularly  valuable  in  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes; 

(3)  training  of  special  personnel  needed 
to  carry  out  such  programs  and  activities; 
and 

(4)  establishment  of  new  or  expansion  of 
existing  programs  to  carry  out  such  purposes, 

I  Including  establishment  of  new  or  expansion 
of  existing  centers  providing  recreational  and 
other  leisure  time  activities,  and  informa- 
tional, health,  welfare,  counseling,  and  re- 
ferral services  for  older  persons  and  assisting 
such  persons  in  providing  volunteer  commu- 
nity or  civic  services;  except  that  no  costs 
of  construction,  other  than  for  minor  alter- 
ations and  repairs,  shall  be  included  in  such 
establishment  or  expansion. 

Allotments 
Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  From  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  301  (A) 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa  shnll  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sum  and 
(B)  each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  such  sum. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so  ap- 
propriated for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  pop- 
ulation aged  sixty-five  or  over  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty-five  or 
over  in  all  of  the  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
Information  available  to  him,  including  any 
relevant  data  furnished  to  him  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  allotted  to  It  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  State  notifies  the  Secretary 
will   not   be  required   for   carrying   out   the 


State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  other  States  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (1)  have  need  in  carrying  out  their 
State  plans  so  approved  for  sums  in  excess 
of  those  previously  allotted  to  them  under 
subsection  (a)  and  (2)  will  be  able  to  use 
such  excess  amounts  for  projects  approved 
by  the  State  during  the  period  for  which  the 
original  allotment  was  available.  Such  re- 
allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  baels  of  the 
State  plans  so  approved,  after  tnking  into 
consideration  the  population  aged  sixty-five 
or  over.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  co.st  of 
projects  in  such  State  described  in  section 
301  and  approved  by  such  State  (in  accord- 
ance with  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  303)  prior  to  the  end  of  such  year 
or,  in  the  case  of  allotments  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  prior  to  July  1, 
1967.  To  the  extent  permitted  by  the  State's 
allotment  under  this  section  such  payments 
with  respect  to  any  project  shall  equal  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  for 
the  first  year  of  the  duration  of  such  proj- 
ect, 60  per  centum  of  such  cost  for  the  sec- 
ond year  of  such  project,  and  50  per  centum 
of  such  cost  for  the  third  year  of  such  proj- 
ect; e.xcept  that  (1>  at  the  request  of  the 
State,  such  payments  shall  be  less  (to  the 
extent  requested)  than  such  percentige  of 
the  cast  of  such  project,  and  (2)  grants  may 
not  be  made  under  t'nis  title  for  any  such 
project  for  more  than  three  ye.ar.s  or  for  any 
period  after  June  30,  1972. 

State  plans 
Sec.  303.  (a)   The  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  which— 

(1)  establishes  or  designates  a  single  Strite 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
which  agency  shall  be  the  agencv  primarily 
responsible  for  coordination  of  State  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act: 

(2)  provides  for  such  financial  participa- 
tion by  the  State  or  communities  with  re- 
spect to  activities  and  projects  under  the 
plan  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe in  order  to  assure  continuation  of  de- 
sirable activities  and  projects  after  termina- 
tion of  Federal  financial  support  under  this 
title; 

(3)  provides  for  development  of  programs 
and  activities  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  including  the  furnishing  of  con- 
sultative, technical,  or  information  services 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  engaged  In  activities  relating 
to  the  special  problems  or  welfare  of  older 
persons,  and  for  coordinating  the  activities 
of  such  agencies  and  organizations  to  the 
e.\tent  feasible; 

(4)  provides  for  consultation  with  and 
utilization,  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
head  thereof,  of  the  services  and'  facilltiea 
of  appropriate  State  or  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations  in 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  In  the 
development  of  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties: 

(5)  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed In  accordance  with  such  methods)  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan; 

(6)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  projects  in  the  State,  and 
provides  for  approval  of  such  projects  in  the 


order    determined    by    application    of    such 
principles; 

(7)  provides  for  approval  of  projects  of 
only  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
organizations  and  for  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  agency  for  any 
applicant  whose  application  for  approval  of 
a  project  Is  denied;  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  title  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

The  secretary  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof 
submitted  under  this  section  without  first 
affording  the  State  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing  the  administration  of  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a),  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions oi  subsection  (a) ,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  title  (or,  in  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  Stale  will 
be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure), 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is 
so  satisfied,  no  further  paj,Tnents  shall  be 
made  to  such  State  under  this  title  (or  pay- 
ments shall  be  lynlted  to  projects  luider  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure). 

(c)  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
jurLsdictlon  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  p.irt, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Secretary's  action. 

Costs  of  State  plan  administration 
Sec,   304.  From  a  State's  allotment  under 
section  302  for  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  10 
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per  centum  or  $15,000,  whichever  is  the 
larger,  shall  ba  available  for  paying  one-half 
(or  such  smaller  portion  as  the  State  may 
request)  of  the  costs  of  the  State  agency 
(est.iblishcd  or  designated  as  provided  in 
section  303(a)(1))  In  administering  the 
S!»te  plan  approved  under  section  303,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  carrying  on  the  func- 
tions referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (3) 
thereof. 

Payments 

Sec.  305.  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

TITLE     IV — RESEARCH     AND     DEVELpPMENT 
PROJECTS 

Project  grants 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  through 
gr.'ints  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  and  con- 
tracts with  any  such  agency,  organization,  or 
institution  or  with  any  Individual — 

(a)  to  study  current  patterns  and  condi- 
tlors  of  living  of  older  persons  and  identify 
factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
the  wholesome  and  meaningful  living  of  such 
persons; 

(b)  to  develop  or  demonstrate  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  (includ- 
ing miUtipurpose  activity  centers)  which 
hold  promise  of  substantial  contribution 
toward  wholesome  and  meaningful  living  for 
oldor  persons; 

(c)  to  develop  or  demonstrate  approaches, 
methods,  and  techniques  for  achieving  or 
improving  coordination  of  community  serv- 
ices for  older  persons;  or 

(d)  to  evaluate  these  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods,  as  well  as  others  which 
may  assirt  older  persons  to  enjoy  wholesome 
and  meaningful  living  and  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

Payments  of  grants 

Sec.  402.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  shall  require  the  re- 
cipient of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices for  carrying  out  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment,  in  the  care  of  grants,  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  inst^allments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

TITLE  V TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Project  grants 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  for  the  specialized  training  of 
persons  employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  carrying  out  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Payment   of   grants 

Sec.  502.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  require  the 
recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices for  carrying  out  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 


TITLE    VI GENERAL 

Advisory  committees 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  matters  bearing  on  his  responsi- 
bilities  under  this  Act  and  related  activities 
of  his  Department,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  Advisory  Committee  en 
Older  Americans,  consisting  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  fifteen 
persons  not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
Members  shall  be  selected  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  experienced  in  or  have  demon - 
•  strated  particular  interest  in  special  prob- 
lems of  the  aging. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occxirring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.,  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, five  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  five 
at  the  end  ol  the  second  year,  and  five  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  after  the  date  of 
appointment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  appoint,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  such 
technical  advisory  committees  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  advising  him  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
or  of  any  technical  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  this  section,  who  are  not  reg- 
ular full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  such  committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  on  business  of  such  committee,  be 
entUled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  who  appointed  them, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem.  Including 
travel  time,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  stibsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Administration 

Sec.  602.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide 
consultative  services  and  technical  assistance 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions;  to  provide 
short-term  training  and  technical  Instruc- 
tion; to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tions; and  to  collect,  prepare,  publish,  and 
disseminate  special  educational  or  informa- 
tional materials,  including  reports  of  the 
projects  for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  administering  their  respective 
functions  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  Institution,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Secretary  concerned  and 
the  head  thereof,  and  to  pay  therefor.  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  provided  In  the  agreement. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
titles  IV  and  V  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000 
for,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 


$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1968,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Mr.  DENT  f  during  the  reading  of  the 
billJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  be  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
three  amendments  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Findlet;  Page 
2,  line  10,  strike  out  "enable"  and  insert  la 
lieu  thereof  "af.sist". 

Page  14,  insert  after  line  24  the  following: 
"(c)   The  Secretary  shall  make  no  grant  or 
contract  under  this  title  in  any  State  which 
has  established  or  designated  a  State  agency 
for  purposes  of  section  303(a)  (1)  unless  such 
agency    has    approved    such    grant    or    con- 
tract." 
Page  15,  insert  after  line  19  the  following: 
"(c)   The  Secretary  shall  make  no  grant  or 
contract  under  this  title  in  any  State  which 
has  established  or  designated  a  State  agency 
for  purposes  of  section  303(a)  (1)  unless  such 
agency   has   approved   such   grant   or   con- 
tract." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  amendment  that  was  read  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  dis- 
cussing the  amendments  with  the  com- 
mittee and  those  on  the  committee  at 
the  table  here,  and  with  the  sponsor  of 
the  act,  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  and  the  committee  accepts 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  now  in  the  well  is  the  oldest 
Member  of  this  body  in  point  of  accu- 
mulated years,  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
question  raised  as  to  his  qualifications 
to  speak  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  need  the  time 
to  unfold  fully  my  reflections,  and  there- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  proud  that  I  will  be  83  years 
old  next  month. 

I  have  felt  a  little  chastened,  however, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  problems  of  the 
aged  being  discussed  and  analyzed,    I  do 
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not  like  to  think  of  them  as  problems.    I        Then  some  of  the  newspapers  which  son  got  a  majority  of  66,000.    Now  mind 

like  to  think  that  for  all  of  the  aged—    had  previously  supported  me,  fine  news-  you,  the  President  got  10,000  vote's  that 

and  that  includes  this  youngster  of  al-  papers,  said,  "Barratt  O'Hara  has  been  no  other  candidate  got.    In  other  words 

most  83— what  is  ahead  is  a  world  of    a  pretty  good  Congressman,  but  he  is  get-  10,000  people  voted  just  for  the  Presi- 

promise  and  of  richness,  and  not  of  prob-  ting  pretty  old.    Why,  he  is  81  and  soon  dent.     I  am  humbly  grateful  that  the 

lems,  and  one  does  not  reach  the  western  he  will  be  82,  and  he  talks  about  running  voters  gave  me  the  largest  majority  of 

slope    merely    to    look    back    over    his  again  in  1966;  and  then,  my  goodness,  any  one  of  the  candidates  next  to  our 

shoulder.  he  will  be  84,  and  he  is  going  to  run  2  great  President  of  the  United  States 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  because  I  years  after  that.    We  have  to  stop  it."  And  in  this  I  found  a  rebuke  by  the 

am  concerned.    This  is  a  good  bill.    It  is  Well.  I  am  going  to  run  in  1966.    I  am  voters  of  the  injection  of  the  vicious 

one  of  the  good  works  of  that  messenger  going  to  run  in  1968.     Now.  I  am  not  poison  of  discrimination  on  the  issue  of 

of  God  on  earth,  the  gentleman  from  making  any  plans  ahead  of  that,  but  I  age. 

Rhode  Island,  John  Fogarty.    I  believe  hope  I  will  keep  going  on.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  tabulation 

John  Fogarty  has  done  more  for  man-  You  know,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  of  the  official  vote  in  November  of  1964 

kind  than  any  other  man  I  have  known  Blaine's   book   "Twenty   Years   in   Con-  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 

in  my  lifetime.    This  is  one  of  his  good  gress"  was  the  talk  of  America.    I  read  Illinois: 

works.  every  word  of  it,  still  have  the  old  volume  official  returns.  1964  election,  2d  Congres- 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  m  my  library  and  now  and  then  reread  sionai  District 

is  a  fine  and  able  legislator.    He  raised  some  of  the  pages.    I  resolved  then  if  I  poj.  president- 

a  question  about  the  promise  of  this  leg-  ^ver  went  to  Congress  I  was  going  to  stay        Johnson... 1 117,012 

islation,  the  objective,  the  language  of  here  as  long  as  Blaine  did,  and  I  was  67        Goidwater 50.493 

the  bill  that  promises  an  abundant  life  when  I  reached  here.                                                                                               . 

for  the  aged.    What  is  wrong  with  that?  Mr.   FINDLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,   will               Johnson   majority 66.519 

What  is  wrong  with  a  fair  compensation  the  gentleman  yield?  For  Congress: 

for  the  aged?    What  is  wrong  with  open-  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Certainly  I        scanneu <Af^ 

ing  the  door  for  a  new,  a  fuller,  a  richer  willyield  to  my  good  friend.                                                               '"       '*" 

life  for  all  the  aged?  Mr.  FINDLEY.     As  a  colleague  of  the               O'Hara  majority 55,379 

Oh.  youth  of  America,  you  have  much  gentleman    from    the    great    State    of  For  state's  attorney  : 

on  your  conscience,  as  have  I,  who  once  Illinois,  I  want  to  wish  you  many  years  of        Ward 107,618 

was  young.    You  have  been  so  anxious  health,  happiness,  and  service.                          Bickiey 53,484 

to  get  ahead.    You  could  not  wait.    You  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    I  thank  my  TTZr. 

have  been  so  anxious  to  reach  out  and  ^0°^  and  able  friend  from  Illinois,  and  I    por  ue^Lna^  Go'vemo"r" "" 

take  the  jobs  and  the  offices.    How  many  appreciate  his  words  from  the  bottom  of  ^or^^i^^ieu^nant  governor.                   ^^^  ^^^ 

hearts  you  have  broken,  how  many  lives  my  heart.                                                             Aitorfer II          54223 

you  have  put  in  shambles,  how  grievous  Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chaimian.                                                            L_ 

the  mischief  you  have  wrought  by  com-  will  the  gentleman  yield?                                         Shapiro  majority 52,355 

pulsory  retirement  systems  that  forced  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     I  yield  to  the  For  secretary  of  state : 

into  unwanted  idleness  by  an  arbitrary  ^^^^^  ^^^  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House.        ^°^^"-— 102.992 

rule  of  age  all.  one  and  all,  just  because  Mr.   McCORMACK.     As  a  matter  of        Hoffman 55.359 

they  have  reached  an  age  after  which  ^^'^^'  ^he  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  the  maioritv                         47  633 

you  in  your  self-esteem  said  they  were  youngest  Member  of  the  House  that  I    For  state  auditor         

worthless  and  unfit.  '^^ow    oi.     The    gentleman    is   looking        Howiett 102.139 

Yes  you  lawyers  want  to  be  judges  be-  ahead  10,  15,  20  years  in  terms  of  public        Kirby 57,891 

fore  your  time.    So  in  some  States  you  service,  m  terms  of  his  outlook  on  life,                                                          . 

have  laws  passed  that  after  a  certain  age  ^^,^  ^^  ^erms  of  his  relationship  to  his              Howiett  majority 44,298 

a  person  cannot  be  a  judge.     Some  of  fellow  man.     The  gentleman  is  young  For  attorney  general : 

our  greatest  judges  have  been  90  and  because  he  is  young  in  mind.    That  is        JandquiVt' ?8'577 

past.    That  you  know  but  try  to  forget.  ^^^  important  thing  in  terms  of  public        "^    °^"''' ^^•^'' 

Well,  they  did  not  do  that  in  Illinois,  ^^^^^^^.ttat,  »     *  t„-      •       t  .r.     ,    .^                 ciark  majority 43,945 

Thank  God  for  the  Bar  Association  of  ^       ,'         ..     r?J  ^"^^^o^^-    ^  ^^^^^  ^he  For  recorder  of  deeds : 

Chicago  and  the  lawyers  of  Chicago  who  f^^^^T    ^'''  ^^,^!l'^t'''  K^"^  ^?i"^  ^        ^^t'n" ^°2'fi 

every  time  they  are  asked  to  vote  their  f  ^^^  ^fJ^"jT.°v5-^^u  fPeaker,  although        Schaii 57,882 

rating  of  the  judges  place  on  top  the  J,S°j;  l"?!^^  ^^^'  ^i'i^^  ^^^^^^^  ^'"^-  oisen  majority                        ~43^ 

judges  who  are  Old  in  years  and  expe-  foLs  Vx^ear    I  am  g^ingT  ask     For  cie?StSC-cStcourtI ''•'"' 

nence   and   rich  in  knowledge.     Judge  0°  „?uL  ^i^V^^      '       f^  ^°^"^    .    ^^^        McDonough 100.318 

Hugo  Friend  will  be  88  or  thereabouts  Speaker  McCormack  to  come  out  and        Kucharski , 58,886 

when  his  present  term  expires,  and  he  is  'Tn      ivT^^nn'' '"^-        r.            ..        .                                                               " 

one  of  the  most  respected  and  able  judges  ^  Now,  Mr^Chairman  I  do  want  to  get              McDonough  majority 4i,43i 

in  Chicago  and  in  Illinois.   I  am  told  that  ^^'^  '^  ^^^  ^=^°f " ,  ^^^  ^^"^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  ^°1.^^^^^'  ■■ 

everytime  the  Chicago  bar  takes  a  poll  ^^^^^^   ^^    "^^   ^^'^   campaign.     These        ^J™-- H'^l 

the  names  of  Judge  Friend  and  others  of  fr^'^Z^  "^^^P^P/':^'  ,^"d   mind   you        Osmanski _59^ 

advanced  years  top  the  lists.  JULnfl^  ^^Z  "^n  Sn^'thaf  SJ  ^'^^^^               ^oman  majority 39, 8I6 

Some  of  the   newspapers  are  saying  Respected  them,  all  said  that  O  Hara  was  por  Governor: 

there  should  be  an  age  limit  on  sei^ice  ^°  °^^-    O^^^^^^^y  newspaper  endorse-        Kemer 100,726 

L  tL  Congrels  ?f  the  I^^^^  ments  carry  weight.    This  was  especially        Percy 64,759 

t^iro^  ^^'^^^^  ^^::i^^:S^'^^V^                          Kemer  majority "^7 

^sSLTeo^e^^tr/thT^^^^^^^  ^T'l.fT^^^nJ^^^.i;:^^  ^T    ^^^^^^    ^^^    — ^ 

tTe  ^sriSL^^nSTthei  B^^^^pyi  ^^'  i^s^^^t^^^:"^ ^ 

understand  the  meaning  of  democrac/  ^innS^'Stes"  someone    Ure°d    Sy  ''''^''  '^  ^^^  gubernatorial  majority. 

Yes^the  issue  was  raised  against  me  ^oXation  1^1966  wS  be  more  diS-  .^-  CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Chairman, 

tffl^^o?.        ;     Perhaps   someone   got  cult.    I  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

tired  waiting  for  me  to  die.     I  do  not  happen  to  me,  but  I  wished  the  people  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Surely.    I 

know.    Someone  said  to  me:  "Barratt.  to  decide.    In  reality  they  were  voting  yield  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

When  you  are  getting  semle,  will  you  on  Barratt  O'Hara  and  the  age  issue  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Chairman. 

Know  It?        *Oh, '  I  said,  "Of  course  I  forced  upon  them.    I  think  you  will  be  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  go 

will  know  It.     Whenever  I  split  an  in-  interested  in  the  official  figures  in  my  by  the  saying  you  are  only  as  old  as  you 

nmtive,  I  will  know  I  am  getting  old."  congressional  district.    President  John-  feel,  and  so  far  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
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well  is  concerned,  he  is  still  a  vei-y  young 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  In  such  pres- 
ence and  living  in  the  perfume  of  such 
rich  friendship,  I  feel  like  sweet  16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Daddario,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  3708)  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  new  or  im- 
proved programs  to  help  older  persons 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  commu- 
nity planning  and  services  and  for  train- 
ing, through  research,  development,  or 
ti-aining  project  grants,  and  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  "Administration  on 
Aging"  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  284, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had 
it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v^ere — yeas,  394,  nays  1,  not  voting  38,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  571 

YEAS— 394  ' 


Abbitt 

Beckworth 

Burton,  Utah 

Abernethy 

Belcher 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Adair 

Bell 

Cabell 

Adams 

Bennett 

Cahill 

Addabbo 

Berry 

Callan 

Albert 

Betts 

Callaway 

Anderson,  111. 

Bingham 

Cameron 

Anderson, 

Blatnik 

Carey 

Tenn. 

Boggs 

Carter 

Andrews. 

Boland 

Cederberg 

George  W. 

Boiling 

Celler 

Andrews, 

Bolton 

Chamberlain 

Glenn 

Bow 

Chelf 

Andrews. 

Brademas 

Clancy 

N.  Dak. 

Bray 

Clark 

Annunzlo 

Brock 

Clawson,  Del 

Arends 

BrookB 

Cleveland 

Ashbrook 

Broomfleld 

Clevenger 

Ashley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Ashmore 

Brown,  Ohio 

Collier 

AsplnaU 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Colmer 

Bandstra 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Conable 

Baring 

Buchanan 

Conte 

Barrett 

Burke 

Conyers 

Bates 

Burleson 

Corbett 

Battin 

Burton,  Calif. 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

E\ans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

G  rider 
Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsh  a 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hithaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 


Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McEwen 
McFall 
McGrath 
McMillan 
McVicker 
,  Macdonald 
Machen 
Mackay 
Mackie 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUlard 
Marsh 
Martin,  Ala. 
Martin,  Mass. 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
May 
Meeds 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara.  111. 
O  Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konski 
Olsen.  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
ONelll,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pike 


Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid,  111. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Uc^all 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 


Wydler  Younger 

Yates  Zablockl 

Young 

NAYS— 1 

Martin  Nebr. 

NOT  VOTING— 38 


Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bonner 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cooley 
Dague 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Fvilton,  Tenn. 


Glaimo 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Howard 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Love 

MacGregor 

Michel 

Pepper 

Pickle 


Purcell 
Reid.  N.Y. 
Roosevelt 
Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Thompson,  La. 
Todd 
Toll 

Walker.  Miss. 
Watklns 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Kasten- 
meler. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  and 
revise  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight, 
Thursday,  April  1, 1965,  to  file  a  report  on 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation 
bill  for  1966. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday,  April  2,  1965,  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  1965. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
^     ACT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  30D  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolred.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shnll  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolxe  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
-for  the  ccusideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1111) 
to  provide  for  the  optimum  development  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources  through  the 
coordinated  planning  of  water  and  related 
land  resources,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  water  resources  council  and  river  basin 
commissions,  and  by  prnvidinp;  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  order  to  increase 
State  participation  in  such  planning.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  cont:njc  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equ.'lly  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfVairs.  the  bill  shall  be  read  fcr  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
ameiidnem.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  sucii  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shpll  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  ai;d  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  u.sual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  FMr.  BkownI  and  pending 
that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  309 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1111, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  water 
resources  council  and  river  basin 
commissions,  and  by  providing  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  in  order  to  in- 
crease State  participation  in  such  plan- 
ning. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1111  is  to  en- 
courage and  make  possible  the  pi-udent 
development  of  the  Nation's  water  and 
related  land  resources  through  sound, 
comprehensive,  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
bill  establishes  a  Cabinet-level  Water 
Resources  Council  in  the  executive 
branch;  authorizes  the  President  to  es- 
tablish river  basin  planning  commissions 
when  and  where  they  are  needed:  and 
provides  for  financial  assistance  to  the 
S!;ates  for  water  resources  planning. 

The  Council  will  be  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  the  Army, 
Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  It  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  guiding  the  Nation's 
planning  efTort  in  the  water  resources 
field  and  keeping  the  President  and  the 
Congress  informed  on  the  water  needs  of 
the  Nation. 


The  river  basin  commissions  will  be 
established  upon  the  basis  of  need  and 
at  the  request  of  the  States  involved  or 
of  the  Council.  They  will  prepare  and 
keep  up  to  date  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated joint  plans  for  Federal,  State,  in- 
terstate, local,  and  nongovernmental  de- 
velopment 01  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. 

The  financial  assistance  to  the  State 
for  which  H.R.  1111  provides  would  be 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  matching  basis, 
and  would  enable  them  to  play  a  more 
elfcctive  role  in  planning  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  their  water 
and  related  land  resources. 

Existing  laws  will  not  be  modified  or 
superseded  by  this  legislation,  and  com- 
missions will  not  be  established  where 
adequate  planning  is  already  being  ac- 
complished by  some  other  means. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  the  bill  is  estimated  at  from 
S120,000  to  $150,000  per  year.  The  cost 
of  the  assistance  program  to  the  States 
wculd  be  $5  million  per  year  for  10  years, 
as.siiming  that  the  full  amount  author- 
ized i.s  appropriated.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministcrin  "  title  III  is  estimated  at  $300,- 

000  to  $400,000  per  year  for  the  10-year 
period.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  should  not  exceed  $5  or 
86  million  per  year  at  the  peak,  with  the 
maximum  ninnber  of  commissions,  and 
not  more  than  $2  million  after  the  basin 
plans  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  309. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  rule  makes  in  order  under  1  hour  of 
general  debate  and  an  open  rule,  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Planning  Act,  which  calls 
for  an  appropriation  on  a  5-year  basis  of 
around  S7  million  a  year  to  establish  a 
Water  Resources  Council  and  also  cer- 
tain commissions  within  different  river 
busin  areas.  Our  water  resources  have 
become  extremely  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.    There  has  been  com- 

1  lete  support  of  this  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  within  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  which  reported  it  out 
u:ianimously  and  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  believe  this  is  a  worthy  piece 
of  legi.slation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ftiove 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  1111  >  to  provide  for 
the  optimum  development  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  through  the  coordi- 
nat.?d  planning  of  water  and  related  land 
resources,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Water  Resources  Council  and  river 
basin  commissions,  and  by  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  in  order 
to  increase  State  participation  in  such 
planning,  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  have  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  piece  of  legislation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  1111.  with  Mr. 
D.'.DDARio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Tcxa.s.  Mr.  rir  ;- 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  legislation 
comes  before  you  today  after  6  years  of 
study  and  consideration  in  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Long 
before  that,  basinwide  comprcliensive 
planning  of  the  Nation's  water  resourcps 
was  a  matter  of  study  in  the  executive 
branch  and  by  various  commissions  and 
committees.  The  approach  sol  out  in 
H.R.  1111  was  reccmmended  in  the  105) 
report  of  the  Water  Resources  Polir-y 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Tru- 
man and  in  the  1955  report  of  the  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Policy  aijpointed  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Legislation  similar  to  H.R.  1111  was 
developed  in  my  committee  and  intro- 
duced in  1959.  We  studied  the  legisla- 
tion in  cooperation  with  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other 
affected  Federal  agencies.  Out  of  these 
cooperative  studies  came  the  legislative 
proposal  of  President  Kennedy  which 
was  introduced  and  considered  in  the 
87th  Congress,  but  on  which  there  was 
no  final  action  in  either  body.  H.R.  3620 
and  S.  1111  of  the  88th  Congress  were 
revised  versions  of  President  Kennedy's 
proposal,  reflecting  particularly  sugges- 
tions made  by  representatives  of  the 
States  that  river  basin  commissions  be 
tioily  Federal-State  in  character  and  that 
river  basin  planning  be  a  partnership 
venture  with  not  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  participating 
but  including  also  local  agencies  and 
private  entei-prise.  S.  1111  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  88  th  Congress  and  was  re- 
ported by  my  committee.  In  the  rush 
for  adjournment  last  year,  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  called  up  in  the  House. 
With  minor  changes,  the  legislation  we 
bring  before  you  today  is  the  same  as 
that  approved  by  the  Senate  and  by  my 
committee  last  year.  A  similar  bill,  S. 
21,  has  already  passed  the  other  body. 

During  the  period  that  the  committee 
studied  this  legislation,  we  worked  very 
closely  with  the  States  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
local  interests  are  protected  and  that 
the  planning,  development,  and  use  of 
our  available  water  resources  is  a  joint 
venture.  Initially,  many  of  the  States 
were  concerned  that  this  legislation 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
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ditional  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
water  distribution  and  use.  This,  of 
course,  was  never  intended  and  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  developed  makes  this 
abundantly  clear.  Not  only  would  the 
legislation  not  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expanded  authority  for  water 
resources  development  but,  through  the 
10-year  financial  assistance  program 
provided  until  title  HI,  it  will  permit  the 
States  to  play  a  more  important  and 
effective  role  in  planning  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  their  water 
and  related  land  resources.  From  a  po- 
sition of  disinterest  or  downright  oppo- 
sition, the  States  have  become  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  this  legislation. 
Last  year  the  committee  received  the 
personal  endorsement  of  23  Governors 
and  the  endorsement  of  many  additional 
State  water  agencies  and  groups.  The 
legislation  has  the  full  backing  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  which 
represents  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1111  will  make 
possible  the  prudent  development  of  the 
Nation's  water  and  related  land  resources 
through  sound,  comprehensive,  and  co- 
ordinated planning.  It  involves  planning 
only,  and  the  construction  and  operation 
of  works  of  improvement  will  continue  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  States,  municipalities,  local 
groups,  or  nongovernmental  entities. 
The  present  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  of  the  States  rela- 
tive to  the  development,  control,  or  use 
of  water  will  be  neither  expanded  nor 
diminished  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  major  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  so  divided 
as  that  relating  to  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
water  and  land  resources.  With  wat^r 
use  in  this  Nation  expected  to  double  in 
the  next  20  years  and  as  our  limited 
water  supplies  dwindle  in  relation  to  our 
national  needs,  choices  among  alterna- 
tive uses  will  have  to  be  made.  It  is, 
therefore,  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant that  some  effective  means  be  estab- 
lished for  water  resources  management 
which  will  achieve  maximum  beneficial 
use  of  our  limited  supplies.  We  believe 
that  comprehensive  planning  as  contem- 
plated by  H.R.  1111  is  a  key  element  in 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  water  sup- 
ply and  water-use  requirements  which 
face  this  Nation  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  mate- 
rially assist  the  Nation  in  developing, 
managing,  and  utilizing  its  basic  water 
supply  to  best  meet  demands  as  they 
arise  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  in 
terms  of  quality. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
responsible  for  the  hearings  and  study 
given  to  this  legislation,  wall  discuss  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1111  and  the  committee 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of 
us  that  the  handling  of  water  resources 
development  by  the  United  States,  by 
the  States  and  by  private  enterprise  is 
vei-y  confusing.    We  see  this  right  here 


on  Capitol  Hill.  Legislative  authority  in 
this  field  is  split  between  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  even 
sometimes  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Executive  authority  is  split  in 
just  as  confusing  fashion  between  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  State 
Department  acting  through  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Waters  Commission,  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  heaven 
knows  what  other  agencies. 

I  have  hopes  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
1111  will  help  to  overcome  some  of  the 
executive  confusion,  even  if  it  does  not 
help  much  here  on  the  Hill.  I  have 
hopes,  too,  that  it  will  serve  to  bring  into 
focus,  river  basin  by  river  basin,  who  is 
doing  what  and  who  ought  to  be  doing 
what.  For  we  have  not  only  the  problem 
of  interagency  and  intercommittee  con- 
fusion here  in  Washington,  we  also 
have  confusion  between  what  is  prop- 
erly State  and  what  is  properly  Federal, 
between  what  is  properly  local  and  what 
is  properly  State,  between  what  is  prop- 
erly nongovernmental  and  what  is  prop- 
erly governmental.  To  sort  out  all  these 
factors  and  to  produce  workable  and 
feasible  plans  for  our  river  basins  is 
going  to  be  a  monumental  task.  H.R. 
1111  can  help  get  that  job  done,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  all  for  it. 

For  there  is  no  question  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  utilizing  our  water  resources  to 
their  utmost.  I  am  not  going  to  burden 
the  Record  at  this  point  with  detailed 
figures  on  how  our  population  is  increas- 
ing, on  how  much  water  it  takes  per 
man  per  day  in  our  economy,  on  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  gallons  it  takes  to 
make  a  ton  of  steel,  on  how  our  rivers  are 
getting  polluted  and  how  we  need  to 
freshen  thfem  up  and  keep  them  clean,  on 
the  growing  demand  for  water  for  rec- 
reation, on  how  much  food  our  people 
will  need  a  quarter  of  a  century  from 
now,  and  iiow  there  will  not  only — I  say 
this  hopefully — be  no  farm  surplus  but 
a  great  need  to  increase  the  acres  we  use 
for  agriculture  and,  therefore,  a  need  for 
draining  our  wet  places  and  irrigating 
our  di-y  places. 

We  all  know,  even  without  statistics, 
that  these  things  are  so  and  we  all  know 
that  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future 
is  going  to  take  the  best  efforts  of  all  of 
us,  including,  particularly,  the  millions 
of  citizens  who  'are  in  what  we  grandilo- 
q'aently  refer  to  as  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  For  make  no  mistake 
about  it — great  as  Hoover  Dam  is  as  an 
engineering  achievement,  millions  of 
acres  more  have  been  irrigated  through 
private  efforts  than  through  Federal  ex- 
penditure, and  great  as  is  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  the  private  power  companies  out- 
produce the  Federal  power  installations 
many,  many  times. 

I  am  laying  stress  on  this  for  one  rea- 
son— to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  number  of  con^,mittee  amendments 
to  H.R.  1111  that  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with.     I  refer,  for  in- 


stance, to  the  rewritten  statement  of 
policy  on  page  2  of  the  bill  with  the  em- 
pha^s  it  lays  on  private  enterprise  and 
on  the  contribution  which  'individuals, 
corporations,  business  enterprises,  and 
others  concerned"  can  make  to  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  planning  of  our 
water  resources.  I  refer  again  to  page  9 
of  the  bill  where  the  reference  to  Federal, 
State,  and  interstate  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  resources  has  been  en- 
larged to  include  "local  and  nongovern- 
mental plans"  for  the  same.  And  I  re- 
fer to  page  22  of  the  bill  where  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council  is  enjoined  to  ap- 
prove State  programs  for  comprehensive 
water  resources  planning  only  if  they 
make  "adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  nongovernmental  entities 
having  responsibilities  in  affected  fields." 

With  the  full  cooperation  of  private 
enterprise  and  without  full  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  what  it  can  and  should  do, 
the  best  river  basin  plans  that  could  be 
provided  would  be  sadly  lacking.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  recognized  this  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  I  just 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  enough 
to  indicate  my  feelings  on  H.R.  1111.  I 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tell  the  committee  how  this 
bill  ties  in  with  the  water  resources  re- 
search bill  which  we  did  pass  last  year? 
Was  that  a  companion  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  this? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  was  a  companion 
piece  of  legislation  to  H.R.  1111.  This 
will  try  to  direct  its  attention  principally 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  the  Federal 
agencies  will  eliminate  duplication. 

Mr.  JONAS.   I  was  just  getting  to  that. 

Will  the  gentleman  in  the  well  assure 
the  Committee  that  there  is  no  overlap- 
ping in  the  two  programs? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  To  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  would  say  that 
last  year's  water  resource  bill  had  to  do 
with  the  study  of  water  as  a  natural  re- 
source. This  has  to  do  with  the  planning 
for  the  collection  and  the  capture  and 
the  use  of  the  water  and  the  spreading 
of  it  around  to  the  various  uses.  There 
is  no  correlation  insofar  as  the  research 
and  development  effort  and  planning  ef- 
forts are  concerned,  except  they  are  both 
water  programs. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  they  will  complement  each 
other  instead  of  being  in  opposition? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Da  VIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Just  how 
does  this  fit  in  now  with  the  bill  that 
apparently  we  are  coming  to  fairly  soon, 
S.  4.  the  so-called  water  pollution  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  if  the  House  will 
pass  S.  4  as  reported  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  when  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  go  to  con- 
ference, if  the  House  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  position  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  duplication  in  these  two  bills,  and  they 
will  complement  each  other  and  help 
solve  this  water  problem. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SaylorI.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  we  remember  if  we  are  not 
careful  In  this  matter  of  water  pollution 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  HEW,  and 
the  committee  that  handles  it  in  this 
body  as  well  as  the  other  body,  we  will 
get  ourselves  into  a  duplicatory  situation 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  dis- 
entangle ourselves  from. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  his  answer.  I  gather  an 
inference  from  a  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  with  respect  to  S.  4.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  mentioned 
if  we  can  sustain  the  House  position. 
Are  we  to  infer  that  the  Senate  version 
contains  provisions  that  are  duplicatory 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1111? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion will  cause  duplication  as  far  as 
eliminating  the  States'  right  to  partici- 
pate. May  I  say  from  reading  the  report 
on  S.  4  as  reported  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  both  majority  and 
minority  sides  are  to  be  complimented 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  took  this 
very  important  problem  and  worked 
out  a  very  excellent  bill.  The  mere  fact 
this  committee  worked  its  will  and  has 
reported  such  a  good  bill  when  they  bring 
that  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  it 
should  require  the  complete  cooperation 
of  Members  on  both  sides  so  that  when 
the  House  conferees  go  to  conference  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  they  have  unanimous  support  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  take  it 
that  S.  4  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  does  have  the  approval 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  has  my  full  support. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer  to  the  question  I  raised, 
the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  It  is  important  to 
have  the  record  clear  because  nothing  is 
more  important  than  water,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  have  a  half-dozen  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  dup- 
lication, and  that  this  bill  now  before 


the  Committee  would  actually  comple- 
ment the  bill  we  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  REINi;CKE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

Title  I.  section  104,  indicates  that  the 
report  of  the  Council  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  for  his  review, 
and  transmitted  to  Congress.  Section 
204,  title  II,  indicates  that  the  report  of 
the  river  basin  commission,  not  the 
Council,  but  the  commission,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  or  represent- 
atives of  each  State.  Is  it  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  report  of  the 
Council,  the  first  part,  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governors  or  appointed 
representatives  of  the  individual  States 
as  well  as  the  President,  or  do  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  have  to  wait 
until  the  President  has  reviewed  the  re- 
port and  referred  the  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate agency  before  they  will  hear 
about  those  particular  plans  or  proposals 
for  the  river  basin? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  an- 
swer the  gentleman  from  California  this 
way:  It  is  anticipated  in  the  river  basin 
commissions  that  the  States  participate 
with  membership  in  these  commissions. 
There  will  be  the  Federal  members  and 
also  State  members.  Those  river  basin 
commissions  in  any  report  they  make, 
they  will  make  that  to  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  involved  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  river  basin  commission 
aspect.  Then,  of  course,  this  will  also 
be  made  to  the  Council.  The  Council 
in  turn  will  make  the  report  on  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the 
President  in  turn  to  Congress.  The  only 
way  a  river  basin  commission  can  be 
formed  is  by  request  of  the  Governors  of 
the  States  or  by  the  Council  itself.  There 
must  be  accord  between  half  of  the 
States  affected  before  they  can  have  a 
commission. 

It  is  anticipated,  let  me  say,  and  I 
think  the  committee  understands  this 
and  I  want  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  to  understand  it,  that  this  is  all 
public  information  and  that  it  will  be 
available  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
or  to  the  water  commissioners  of  the 
States  or  to  anyone  else  interested  in  the 
States  that  are  affected.  Although  there 
is  no  specification  that  this  be  submitted 
to  the  GoA'ernors,  that  is  because  this 
Council  itself  is  a  national  organization 
rather  than  a  State  organization,  and 
the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  President, 
but  it  will  be  available  to  the  Governors 
of  the  States  and  to  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  States  at  all  times. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wanted  the  clarification  as  to 
the  members  of  the  river  basin  commis- 
sion. I  appreciate  the  information  the 
gentleman  has  given. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district  in  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  New  England  this  year  find 


themselves  once  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  uncontrollable  forces  of  nature.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  the  third  drought 
year  in  a  row — a  circumstance  that 
threatens  to  produce  the  worst  drought 
problem  in  New  England  in  over  70 
years. 

We  have  had  neither  enough  snow 
this  past  winter  nor  enough  rain  so  far 
this  spring  to  produce  more  than  a 
trickle  in  our  reservoirs.  Many  of  the 
reservoirs  in  Massachusetts  right  now  are 
two-thirds  empty,  instead  of  being  two- 
thirds  full  which  would  be  the  normal 
for  this  time  of  year.  The  ground  water 
level  is  estimated  at  2  feet  below  nor- 
mal— this  means  2  feet  beyond  the  reach 
of  root  systems  for  trees  and  plants. 

Our  State  officials  over  in  Boston  esti- 
mate that  5  inches  of  rainfall  are  needed 
before  April  15  in  order  to  bring  the 
ground  water  level  up  to  normal  for  the 
start  of  the  growing  season.  They  also 
estimate  that  20  inches  of  rainfall  will  be 
needed  to  bring  our  resei  voir  in  Pittsfield 
up  to  normal. 

Our  people  are  already  hearing  the 
warnings — a  scant  6  months  since  they 
heard  it  last — to  conserve  water;  to  stop 
washing  cars;  stop  watering  the  lawn; 
stop  wasting  water  wherever  possible.  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  this  means 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  spring  growing 
season.  The  restaurants  in  Massachu- 
setts have  already  been  advised  to  stop 
serving  water  unless  their  patrons  re- 
quest it.  That  may  be  good  news  for  the 
dairy  farmers,  but  not  for  their  cows  who 
must  also  have  water. 

These  pleas  have  an  all  too  familiar 
ring  for  me.  They  are  being  made  on  a 
statewide  basis  now  by  Governor  Volpe 
and  the  officials  of  the  Massachusetts 
Water  Resources  Commission.  Commu- 
nity officials  in  my  hometown  of  Pitts- 
field  were  making  the  same  pleas  and  the 
same  warnings  last  fall  in  the  wake  of 
one  of  the  driest  summers  on  record. 

The  Weather  Bureau  advises  that  there 
is  small  hope  of  the  kind  of  drenching 
downpour  we  need  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  This  means  the  pro- 
longed dry  spell  which  has  already 
stretched  over  two  parched  years  is  en- 
tering a  third  year.  Last  year  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  throughout  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  was  10  inches  below  Its 
normal  43  inches.  Any  farmer  will  tell 
you  that  a  diT  summer  followed  by  a  dry 
spring  is  bad  news  for  crops. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts faces  a  worse  drought  in  the 
summer  of  1965  than  we  had  back  in 
1941.  And  the  statisticians  told  us  in 
1941  it  was  the  worst  drought  they  had 
had  in  50  years. 

The  odd  fact  of  our  drought  problem 
is  that  the  metropolitan  areas  will  be 
the  hardest  hit  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  consumption.  It  is  the  areas 
that  must  depend  on  runoff — on  surface 
water — that  will  suffer  most.  These 
are  the  people  in  the  cities  whose  water 
must  come  from  reservoirs.  The  people 
who  rely  on  so-called  ground  water — 
from  wells  and  springs — will  not  be  hit 
as  hard. 

Of  course  the  farmer  takes  small  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  he  can  get  a 
drink  from  the  well  out  front  while  his 
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crops  are  drying  to  dust  in  the  fields  out 

back. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  need 
help  And  they  need  the  help  proposed 
in  the  legislation,  H.R.  1111— the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act. 

As  I  understand  this  act,  it  proposes 
some  pretty  thorough  machinei-y  for 
planning  and  executing  State  and  area- 
wide  water  conservation  and  storage  pro- 
grams. This  hits  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
problem  in  Massachusetts.  While  we  are 
prepared  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices to  conserve  water  for  vital  require- 
ments such  as  firefighting,  sanitation, 
hygiene,  and  other  necessities,  this  will 
not  solve  our  basic  problem.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  development  of  vast  new 
water  supply  systems,  new  reservoirs, 
new  conduit  and  ducting  systems,  new 
collection  and  storage  facilities. 

While  New  England  has  its  drought 
problem,  the  question  of  adequate  water 
resources  is  certainly  not  limited  to  any 
region  of  the  country.  It  may  be  rain- 
ing like  crazy  somewhere  else  but  unless 
that  rainfall  is  stored  up  and  controlled, 
it  will  not  quench  the  thirst  of  our  grow- 
ing population.  We  read  and  hear  a  lot 
about  desalting  processes  to  convert  sea 
water  to  potable  drinking  water.  Most 
of  these  involve  expensive,  complicated 
industrial  methods;  huge  plants  and 
and  costly  materials. 

It  seems  to  me  a  simpler  approach  is 
embodied  in  the  spirit  of  H.R.  1111.  A 
system  of  matching  study  and  develop- 
ment grants,  administered  through  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  officials  should 
provide  the  soundest  solutions  for  each 
region  of  the  country  and  by  letting  na- 
ture do  most  of  the  work — converting 
sea  water  to  rainfall  by  her  own  peculiar 
evaporation,  and  running  it  into  our  res- 
ervoirs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation serious  consideration,  and  to 
weigh  its  merits  in  terms  of  the  future 
requirements  for  water  in  each  of  their 
districts  as  well  as  the  consequences  of 
the  kind  of  severe  drought  we  New  Eng- 
enders are  currently  facing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  has  indicated,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  1111  is  to  encourage  and 
make  possible  maximum  use  of  this  Na- 
tion's available  water  resources  through 
basinwide,  comprehensive,  and  coordi- 
nated planning.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  H.R.  1111  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  cabinet-level  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  authorizes  river  basin 
planning  commissions  and  provides 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
water  resources  planning. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  will  be 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
Army,  Agriculture,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
Council  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
guiding  the  Nation's  planning  effort  in 
the  water  field  and  keeping  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  informed  on  the 
water  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  river  basin  commissions  will  be 
established  upon  the  basis  of  need  and 


at  the  request  of  the  States  involved  or 
of  the  Council.  They  will  prepare  and 
keep  up-to-date  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated joint  plans  for  Federal,  State,  in- 
terstate, local,  and  nongovernmental  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land 
resources. 

The  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  which  H.R.  1111  provides  would  be 
on  a  doUar-for-dollar  matching  basis, 
and  would  enable  them  to  play  a  more 
effective  role  in  planning  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  their  water  and 
related  land  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  Members 
may  better  understand  what  is  involved 
in  this  legislation,  I  shall  briefly  explain  it 
title  by  title. 

The  first  three  sections  of  the  bill  in- 
clude a  statement  of  policy  and  the  ef- 
fect on  existing  laws.  Section  2  states  as 
broad  congressional  policy  the  encour- 
agement of  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  on  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  basis  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  affected  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  as  well  as  private  enter- 
prise and  other  nongovernmental  enti- 
ties. Section  3  makes  it  clear  that  this 
legislation  is  not  to  be  construed  as  ex- 
panding or  diminishing  either  Federal  or 
State  jurisdiction,  responsibilities,  or 
rights  in  the  field  of  water  resources  de- 
velopment. Other  disclaimers  set  out  in 
section  3  relate  to  interstate  compacts, 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize and  fund  projects,  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Federal  officials,  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  international  joint  commission, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  and  State 
courts  over  matters  in  controversy  af- 
fecting water. 

TITLE   I — WATEE   RESOURCES   COUNCIl, 

Title  I  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council  and  de- 
fines its  duties  and  responsibilities.  As  I 
have  already  indicated,  the  Council  would 
be  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Army.  HEW.  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
will  be  designated  by  the  President.  The 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
will  participate  with  the  Council  when 
matters  affecting  their  responsibilities 
are  being  considered? 

Section  102  requires  the  Council  to 
maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the  water 
situation  throughout  the  United  States 
and  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  policies  and  programs  relating 
to  the  Nation's  water  needs.  Under  sec- 
tion 103  the  Council  will  be  responsible 
for  establishing  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  preparation  of  river  basin  plans. 
Section  104  requires  the  Council  to  re- 
view the  comprehensive  plans  prepared 
by  the  river  basin  commissions  and 
transmit  them  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  for  his  re- 
view and  submission  to  the  Congress. 
Section  105  gives  the  Council  the  admin- 
istrative Authority  it  needs  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

The  committee  believes  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  basic  responsibilties,  the 
Water  Resources  Council  will  be  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  bringing  the  agen- 


cy heads  together,  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  resolution  of  interagency  con- 
flicts. 

TITLE    n RIVER    BASIN    COMMISSIONS 

Title  II  provides  for  the  establishment 
by  the  President  of  river  basin  water  re- 
sources commissions.  Section  201  de- 
scribes the  membership  and  the  manner 
of  organization,  sets  forth  the  duties  of 
the  commissions  as  well  as  their  powers 
and  administrative  authority.  The  Pres- 
ident may  establish  a  commission  upon 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  one  or 
more  of  the  affected  States  or  of  the 
Council.  Not  less  than  half  the  affected 
States  must  concur.  In  addition,  a  com- 
mission involving  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  or  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
could  not  be  established  without  the  con- 
currence of  three  out  of  four  States  spe- 
cifically named  in  the  legislation.  The 
area  which  may  be  studied  by  a  com- 
mission may  consist  of  a  region,  a  major 
river  basin,  or  a  group  of  related  river 
basins. 

The  commissions  will  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  nongovernmental  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land 
resources.  They  will  also  be  responsible 
for  preparing  and  keeping  up  to  date  a 
comprehensive  integrated  joint  plan  for 
the  basin  or  area  under  study.  The 
commissions  will  also  recommend  long- 
range  schedules  of  priorities  for  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  basic  data  and  for 
the  investigation,  planning,  and  con- 
struction of  projects. 

Each  river  basin  commission  would  be 
composed  of  a  chairman  appointed  by 
the  President,  a  representative  of  each 
Federal  department  or  agency  having  a 
substantial  interest,  a  representative 
from  each  State  lying  wholly  or  partially 
within  the  area  to  be  studied  and,  where 
appropriate,  representatives  of  any  in- 
terstate compact  commission  and  any 
international  commission. 

Section  203  includes  language  provid- 
ing for  the  organization  of  the  commis- 
sions, the  provision  for  termination,  and 
procedure  for  filling  vacancies. 

Section  204  sets  out  the  duties  of  each 
river  basin  commission  which  include, 
first,  conduct  of  studies  and  investiga- 
tions; second,  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  area  studied;  and 
third,  the  submission  of  such  plan  to  the 
States  and  to  the  Council.  If  a  con- 
sensus is  not  reached  on  all  issues,  full 
opportunity  is  to  be  afforded  for  the 
presentation  of  individual  views. 

Section  205  confers  on  each  commis- 
sion general  administrative  authority 
necessary  for  its  study  and  preparation 
of  plans. 

Section  206  covers  the  compensation 
of  members  of  the  conmiission  and  sec- 
tion 207  provides  for  the  sharing  of  the 
expenses  of  the  commission  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  commission's  ex- 
penses would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Council.  The  commission  is  required  to 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  these  accounts 
are  to  be  open  for  inspection  by  appro- 
priate ofiBcials. 

The  river  basin  commissions  will  be 
established  only  where  their  need  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  lan^age  set 
out  in  title  U  makes  it  completely  clear. 
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as  indicated  by  Chaiiinan  Aspinall,  that 
these  are  truly  Federal-State  commis- 
sions and  that  the  planning  effort  will 
be  a  joint  venture  with  not  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  partici- 
pating, but  also  local  public  agencies  and 
private  enterprise. 

TITLE  in — FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 

Title  in  authorizes  annual  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  a  period  of  10 
years  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  developing  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources plans  and  in  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  river  basin  commissions.  The 
States  would  be  required  to  submit  a  pro- 
posed program  to  the  Council  for  its  ap- 
proval and  the  Federal  grant  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  program. 

Allo^,ments  to  tlie  States  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  population,  land  area, 
need  for  planning,  and  financial  need  of 
the  respective  States. 

The  State  programs  would  be  subject 
to  continuous  review  and  payments  could 
be  suspended  if  a  State  failed  to  properly 
follow  through  with  the  required  work. 

Section  305  provides  the  basis  for  mak- 
ing payments  to  the  States  and  section 
307  requires  that  records  be  kept  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  funds,  and  that  they  be 
accessible  to  the  Council  and  the  GAO. 
For  pui-poses  of  this  act.  the  term  "State" 
would  include  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

TITLE  IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  IV  authorizes  appropriations  for 
titles  I.  II,  and  for  the  administration  of 
title  III.  A  ceiling  is  placed  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  each  title.  The  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I,  which  relates 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council,  cannot 
exceed  $150,000  per  year.  The  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II, 
which  relates  to  the  river  basin  commis- 
sion, cannot  exceed  $6  million  a  year  or 
$750,000  a  year  for  any  single  river  basin 
commission.  The  $6  million  estimate  is 
based  upon  a  maximum  10  or  12  commis- 
sions. The  committee  believes  that  five 
or  six  commissions  is  a  more  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  number  which  may  be 
needed. 

The  assistance  program  provided  in 
title  m,  which  would  be  for  10  years 
only,  would  be  $5  million  per  year  plus 
not  to  exceed  $400,000  for  administration. 

The  cost  of  this  program  would  be 
more  during  the  initial  years  when  the 
basin  plans  are  being  developed.  It  is 
expected  that  the  cost  will  level  off  after 
the  10-year  study  period  at  not  more 
than  $2  million  per  year. 

Any  discussion  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
ter'ng  this  legislation  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  pointing  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  savings  in  effort  and  money  which 
would  result  from  coordinated  planning. 
The  committee  believes  substantial  sav- 
ings will  accrue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment due  to  elimination  of  duplication 
and  waste  among  the  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  water  resources  planning. 

Section  402  authorizs  the  Council  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Section 
403  authorizes  the  delegation  of  admin- 
istrative functions  and  section  404  em- 


powers the  Council  to  utilize  the  services 
of  officers  and  employees  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amended 
H.R.  1111  in  several  respects.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  language  added 
which  places  a  ceiling  on  the  costs.  I 
would  like  to  mention  two  other  changes. 
Language  was  added  in  several  places  in 
the  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  planning  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  involves  all 
segments  of  our  economy — Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  other  non-Federal 
entities. 

The  committee  modified  the  require- 
ments for  establishing  a  river  basin  com- 
mission in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
so  as  to  require  concurrence  by  thi'ee  of 
the  four  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington.  This  places  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Colorado  where,  by  language  in 
the  original  bill,  any  commission  involv- 
ing the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
would  have  to  be  concurred  in  by  three 
of  the  four  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  and  Wyoming.  In  both  in- 
stances, this  language  will  protect  the 
interest  of  the  States  primarily  affected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to 
reiterate  that  I  believe  we  have  devel- 
oped legislation  which  will  go  far  in  en- 
couraging and  assisting  best  and  maxi- 
mum development  of  this  Nation's  water 
resources. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand one  of  the  objectives  of  this  is  to 
permit  the  commission  to  hire  independ- 
ent consultants  and  that  they  do  not 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  Government  en- 
gineers who  may  already  be  on  the  pay- 
roll although  they  may  be  called  in  for 
consultation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page 
16  of  the  bill  at  line  8,  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "employ  and  compensate  such  per- 
sonnel as  it  deems  advisable,  including 
consultants,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem." 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  in  his  opinion  the 
word  "personnel"  as  therein  used  would 
make  it  possible  for  this  commission  to 
secure  the  services  of  professional  or 
technical  service  firms? 

Is'  the  word  "personnel"  all  inclusive, 
so  that  a  corporation  or  a  firm  which 
might  be  employed  could  render  work 
under  that  basis? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  chairman  that  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
in  the  affirmative.  They  could  be  em- 
ployed under  this  provision,  and  it  was 
so  intended. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  firm 
itself  could  be  designated  under  the  word 
"personnel"? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  I 
would  anticipate  that  the  services  of 
many  of  the  technical  and  professional 


firms  particularly  would  probably  be  ob- 
tained under  contract  under  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  but  if  the  services 
were  needed  on  a  consultation  basis  un- 
der the  provision  to  which  the  gentleman 
is  addressing  himself,  the  answer  would 
be  "Yes." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  need 
to  give  attention  to  this  area.  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  and  many  others  have  been 
interested  in  watershed  programs,  flood 
control,  flood  prevention,  and  all  other 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
bill  which  passed  the  other  body  having 
to  do  with  pollution  and  providing  for 
control  and  standards  and  other  things. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  not  represented  in  the 
control  or  in  the  setting  of  standards 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Therefore,  things 
could  easily  be  fixed  so  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  produce  any  agricultural 
crops  in  this  country,  if  carried  to  the 
nth  degree. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  planning  bill.  I 
am  not  trying  to  put  one  department 
ahead  of  another,  but  I  ask  whether  the 
gentleman  believes  all  of  those  which 
have  an  interest  in  the  public  would  be 
represented  on  any  commission  or  with 
regard  to  any  planning  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  case.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  who  has  had  such 
a  deep  interest  in  the  water  problems, 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had 
in  this  country  and  one  of  the  things 
which  makes  this  type  of  legislation  so 
necessary  has  been  the  fragmentation  of 
effort  in  the  proper  development  of  all 
water  resources,  especially  the  surface 
resources  at  hand,  to  prevent  waste.  We 
wish  to  work  this  out  so  that  there  will 
be  a  coordination  of  effort  among  the 
various  departments  and  so  that  the 
President  will  have  at  his  fingertips  full 
knowledge,  in  order  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  as  to  handling 
these  problems. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  congratulate  him  for  sponsoring 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  RARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Like  other  Members,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  great  commit- 
tee, and  all  members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  attention  and  study  they  have 
given  to  this  problem.  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  the  explanation. 

I  observe  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  any  program  already 
underway. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  explanation  as 
to  how  the  water  conservation  program 
might  very  well  be  carried  out  by  rec- 
ommendations under  this  program, 
there  is.  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  a 
program  under  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  and  the  work  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  involving  certain  projects  by 
which  water  supply  has  been  added. 
Pursuant  thereto,  water  districts  in  vari- 
ous areas  have  been  established  by  the 
laws  within  the  various  States  as  to  the 
handling  of  water  supply,  and  there  have 
been  arrangements  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  an  example,  under  some 
projects,  by  which  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
programs.  Some  of  these  projects  have 
been  virtually  completed  and  are,  one 
might  say,  ready  to  operate. 

In  listening  to  the  gentleman's  expla- 
nation and  the  explanation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  I  am  led  to  wonder  if 
there  would  be  any  conflict.  Is  there 
any  way  that  this  could  interfere  with 
the  contracts  which  have  been  entered 
into  between  the  water  districts  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  case  might  be, 
whichever  agency  might  be  involved? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  it  is 
tlie  intention  or  was  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  tMr.  Aspinall],  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  handled  this  bill  that  these  conflicts 
would  not  be  present  and  that  there 
would  be  no  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, so  he  can  make  whatever  state- 
ments he  desires  to  make  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pennit  me  to  make  one  additional  com- 
ment, I  understood  from  the  gentleman — 
and  it  was  confiniied  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania — that  what  brought  this  on  was 
the  fragmentation — I  believe  that  was 
the  word  used  by  the  gentleman — or  the 
lack  Qf  coordination  with  everyone  hav- 
ing their  finger  in  the  pie,  so  to  speak. 
The  purpose  of  this,  I  understood,  is  to 
bring  them  all  together.  Here  are  proj- 
ects which  have  been  already  developed 
throughout  the  years.  In  recent  years,  I 
think  in  the  1957  or  1958  act,  they  pro- 
vided for  additional  water  supply  by 
which  certain  areas  and  certain  water 
districts  could  enter  into  contracts,  and 
some  have  entered  into  them  pursuant  to 
authority  of  State  law.  I  want  to  be  sure 
there  is  no  interference  with  these  pro- 
grams or,  if  there  is,  that  there  will  be 
ample  opix)rtunity  to  cany  out  whatever 
was  intended  when  it  started. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  on  this,  and  I  think  we 
^^111  have  an  excellent  answer  from  him. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  there  is  cei-tainly 
no  intention  here  that  there  should  be 
any  interference  whatsoever.  It  is  basic 
to  western  water  law,  and  I  think  to  east- 


em  water  law,  that  you  cannot  upset  the 
rights  we  are  conveying  anyhow.  No 
matter  what  you  tried  to  do.  This  is 
purely  a  planning  operation.  First  you 
geOvour  councils  formed  on  a  statutory 
basis  so  that  the  President  has  somebody 
there  to  whom  he  can  say,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  pointed  out,  "You  get 
them  together."  After  that  is  done,  then 
there  is  the  question  of  forming  the  basin 
commissions.  After  that  is  done  there  is 
the  provision  for  the  granting  of  certain 
matching  funds  to  help  expedite  the 
planning;  not  any  development  or  any 
construction  or  any  interference  with  any 
water  right  already  in  existence  or  any- 
thing like  that  at  all.  I  see  no  chance  at 
all  for  what  the  gentleman  seems  to  have 
in  his  mind  possibly  taking  place. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment,  and  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  an 
additional  question. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  unless  there 
is  some  overall  authority  in  connection 
with  these  programs  in  the  future  I  can- 
not see  how  this  arrangement  is  going 
to  be  effective.  It  would  seem  to  me — 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  this  as  to  the  de- 
tails than  I  do,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  who 
just  spoke — it  seems  to  me  we  do  have 
a  Mississippi  River  Commission.  That 
Commission  has  certain  authority  under 
the  law.  As  I  understand  it,  this  bill 
would  provide  that  the  President  may 
establish  a  commission  for  any  river 
basin  in  the  United  States.  Is  that  not 
true?  The  President  may,  on  request  of 
the  Council,  establish  such  a  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Council 
can  form  these  basin  commissions,  but 
the  Governors  of  at  least  half  of  the 
States  must  concur  in  the  formation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  that  be  the  case, 
these  river  commissions  would  have  a 
similar  responsibility,  for  example,  as  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  which  has 
been  a  part  of  our  procedure  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  and  it  is 
treated  in  the  report,  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  interfere  with  present  com- 
missions or  present  interstate  compacts 
or  any  other  organization  having  to  do 
vnth  the  development  of  these  resources. 
I  think  whatever  contracts  are  in  exist- 
ence today  or  whatever  commissions  are 
in  existence  today  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  will  be  planning  for  the  future.  If 
there  are  to  be  any  changes  made  or  any 
interference  with  those  contracts,  it  will 
be  on  a  voluntary  basis  where  the  entire 
basin  will  be  planned  for  future  devel- 
opment to  the  point  where  the  people 
who  are  now  parties  to  these  contracts 
or  commissions  will  profit  in  the  future. 
Rather  than  lose  any  rights,  they  will 
gain  more. 

Mr.  RARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit.  I  do  appreciate 
the  study  and  the  attention  the  commit- 
tee has  given  to  this.  What  gives  me 
some  concern  is  the  establishment  of  all 
these  councils  and  river  commissions, 
and  so  forth,  and  they  might  have  some 


State  planning  program  and  we  would 
have  a  situation  just  as  now  when  we  are 
concerned  with  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
directive  to  all  of  these  people  developing 
these  projects  as  to  how  they  shall  in  the 
future  carry  out  that  development.  We 
had  the  same  proposition  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  directive  back  in 
the  late  forties  or  early  fifties — I  believe 
it  was  No.  847.  We  thought  then  and 
many  of  us  still  feel  that  that  Executive 
order  was  contrary  to  what  the  Con- 
gress had  provided  and  what  was  the 
law,  and  we  are  getting  into  another  sit- 
uation which  the  committee  has  been 
trying  to  straighten  out  for  the  last  year 
or  so. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man understands  that  there  is  only  one 
council. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  there  are  several 
commissions. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  will  be 
river  basin  commissions  only  in  those 
areas  that  want  to  form  these  river  basin 
commissions.  I  think  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  probably  5  or  6  of  those 
and  at  the  outside  it  might  go  as  high  as 
10  river  basin  commissions.  But  you 
now  have  the  machinery  to  work  in 
many  of  these  areas  which  will  be  used, 
rather  than  a  river  basin  commission. 
In  other  words,  they  would  have  a  river 
basin  commission  only  where  it  would 
serve  a  better  purpose  and  where  the 
States  agree. 

For  instance,  in  the  upper  Colorado 
you  would  have  a  river  basin  commission 
formed  and  three  of  the  four  States 
must  agree  before  a  river  basin  commis- 
sion can  be  formed.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Or  in  the  Red  River 
Basin.  I  assume,  in  the  gentleman's 
State  and  in  my  State  and  in  Oklahoma, 
and  they  would  have  to  agree  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  commission;  is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Half  of  the 
States  affected  would  have  to  agree  to 
the  commission  and  the  commission's 
recommendations,  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, would  not  be  binding.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  development  and  plan- 
ning and  then  the  final  encroachment, 
let  us  say,  on  water  resources,  if  there 
were  any  encroachment,  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  legislative  process  later 
on. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  gentleman's  answer  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  indicate  by  these  ques- 
tions that  I  interpose  objection.  But  I 
v.ant  to  be  sure  that  we  will  not  find 
ourselves  in  the  middle  of  certain  de- 
velopments and  projects  at  this  time  by 
changing  the  signals  again.  That  is 
what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  his  answers. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question,  if  I  may,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The  Susque- 
hanna  River   originates   in   New   York 
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state,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  runs 
through  my  congressional  district  into 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Presently  that  river 
basin  is  being  studied  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  under  a  general  survey  reso- 
lution. It  .Is  also  being  studied  by  a 
group  of  private  utilities,  using  their  own 
funds;  and  also  by  an  organization  of 
private  citizens  known  as  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Mr.  Prank  Slattery. 
•  happens  to  be  president.  I  am  a  dues- 
paying,  card-carrying  member  of  that 
association.  It  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  effort  in  preliminary  planning 
on  a  i-iver  basin. 

The  c^>mmittee  has  inserted  by  way  of 
amendment  some  language  in  subdivision 
1  of  section  201  <b>  witii  respect  to  local 
and  nongovernmental  plans. 

Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  com- 
mittee is  thinking  about? 

Mr.  ROGEJRS  of  Texas  I  would  say 
that  the  answer  would  be  "Yes";  that 
we  had  intended  to  include  in  here  the 
participation  by  the  nongovernmental 
groups  that  wanted  to  participate  so 
therl  would  be  an  optimum  development 
of  the  resource  itself. 

Mr  ROBLSON.  And  that  a  river  basin 
commission,  if  one  were  created  for  our 
Sasquehanna  River  Basin,  might  sei-ve 
as  a  coordinating  body  and  also  be  of 
some  financial  assistance  to  this  inde- 
pendent group  that  is  performing  the 
same  sort  of  work;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes;  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  acceptance  of 
grants  or  private  contributions  by  the 
commission. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  support 
this  legislation.    I  believe  it  is  very  good 

legislation.  ,    i  i-» 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  not  take  that 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  sim- 
ply to  ask  a  technical  question  of  the 
commlltt  e,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  I  may.  ^.  ^  ,    .u 

Under  your  section  401  which  is  the 
authorizing  appropriation  on  page  2G, 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  says  therf 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $150,000  with  respect  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  act. 
$6  million  annually  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II.  and  $400,000  annually 
for  the  administration  of  title  III. 

The  question  I  have  Is  whether  the 
gontlemr.n  would  object  to  our  In.sertlng 
on  line  8  after  "this  Act."  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $6  million."  and  on  page  9  after 
"and"  Insert  "not  to  exceed"  $400,000,  so 
there  would  be  no  question  of  Interpre- 
tation, since  there  is  no  question  of  In- 
terpretation as  to  the  amount  of  money 
Involved  to  carry  out  title  I  of  the  act; 
that  Is.  not  to  exceed  $150,000.  But 
there  might  be  some  confusion  on  the 
question  of  the  $6  million  figure  and  the 
$400,000  figure. 

Would  the  gentlcmnn  object  to  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  "not 


to  exceed  $6  million  and  not  to  exceed 
$400,000"? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No,  I  would 
not. 

Mr  BOW.  I  will  offer  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  mean. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  what 
the  gentleman  meant,  but  I  am  always 
fearful  where  we  have  it  in  the  one  place 
for  one  title  that  it  might  be  considered 
that  there  was  a  directive  of  the  House 
that  we  appropriate  up  to  $6  million, 
which  might  not  be  necessary. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  Let  me 
say  this  in  furtherance  of  the  thought 
being  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio:  We  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee know  this  as  the  "Haley  amend- 
ment." 

Any  time  there  has  been  a  bill  before 
our  committee  with  an  open  end  appro- 
priation our  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  has  offered 
the  amendment  of  "not  to  exceed"  so 
many  dollars. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley],  but  I  think  it 
should  be  in  this  language. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  It  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  advLses  me  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 
I  shall  not  take  very  much  itme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
for  the  purposes  of  the  legislative  his- 
toid that  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  it  was  felt  that  this  Council 
should  address  Itself  to  a  subject  of  vast 
national  Interest — and  it  does — and  the 
bin  does  so  Indicate.  My  fear  was  that 
the  Council — being  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Secretary  of  HEW — 
might  deteriorate  into  one  of  these  out- 
fits where  someone  down  about  six  levels 
below  on  the  steps  of  the  ladder  actual-, 
ly  performs  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  Council.  This  fear  was  fed  slightly 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  Secretary  who 
came  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  bill  was 
the  Secretai-y  of  Interior.  The  other  high 
officials  sent  their  underlings.  This  was 
thrashed  out  In  the  committee,  however, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  necessary 
serl'jus  respect  for  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
posed Council  does  exist  at  the  Secretary 
level  and  these  offices  mentioned  in  mak- 
ing up  the  Council. 

I  only  hope  in  future  years  this  Con- 
gre.ss  may  continue  to  insist  that  the 
h'gh-level  attention  be  given  by  the  Sec- 
retaries and  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee that  this  deserves. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation  that  is  presented.  I 
am  not  Interested  In  the  jurisdictional 
question,  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  need  to  conserve  this  resource, 
both  as  far  as  our  land  and  water  supply 


is  concerned  and  for  human  needs.  I 
have  operated  for  water  on  the  knee,  I 
have  plumbed  for  water  elsewhere  in  the 
human  body — 94  percent  of  the  human 
body  is  made  up  of  water,  so  it  is  obvious 
it  is  essential  to  all  of  us.  I  have  also 
drilled  for  water  in  the  land. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  handling 
the  bill  on  the  minority  or  majority  side 
would  advLse  me,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested also,  since  there  are  11  impound- 
ments of  natural  river  waterfalls  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  my  hometown  and 
county  in  southwest  Missouri,  if  all  of 
this  is  directed  to  big  dam  impound- 
ments, whether  it  is  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  whether  it  is  under  public 
works,  whether  it  is  reclamation,  or 
whether,  indeed,  much  of  it  can  tmder 
this  coordinating  bill — which  I  under- 
stand it  to  be — work  along  with  Public 
Law  566  for  upstream  corLservation  of 
soil  and  water  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  representatives,  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  address  itself  in 
its  studies  made  possible  in  this  bill  to 
the  general  level  of  the  water  table, 
which  is  constantly  going  dowTi  into  the 
outer  crast  of  this  old  sphere? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  a 
reply   to  the  question. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  We  have  to  go  to 
the  basis  of  the  formation  of  the  Council 
itself.  We  have  included  within  the 
Council  membership  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hill]  has  men- 
tioned direct  reference  to  that  operation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  This 
provides  for  a  study  of  all  these  matters 
affecting  water  within  the  areas  which 
might  be  covered  by  a  basin.  We  have 
nothing  in  this  legislation,  and  it  was 
never  considered  by  the  committee  so 
far  as  impoundments  or  making  of  res- 
ervations are  concerned;  but  we  do  feel 
In  the  planning  operations  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  ultimate 
optimum  of  the  u.se  of  water  would  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mi.ssion  and  the  Council. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  if  I  may 
query  the  distinguished  chairman  from 
Colorado  further,  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  the  ultimate  in  water  con- 
servation comes  from  storing  it  or  .sort- 
ing it  at  its  recyclical  effect  on  the  earth 
would  feel  ju.st  as  much  in  favor  of  that 
study,  whether  that  be  by  group  struc- 
ture in  this  watershed  or  basin  shed,  or 
whether  it  was  brought  about  by  contour 
or  terracing  or  any  other  water  and  soil 
process,  as  would  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  and  believe  in  impoundment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  answer  would  be 
"Yes,"  because  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  of  reservoir  de- 
velopment are  not  only  interested  in  that, 
we  are  also  interested  in  underground 
water,  we  are  interested  in  the  trans- 
portation of  water,  water  from  trees  and 
other  places  in  the  planned  operation. 
The  gentleman  is  right.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  exactly  right.  This 
Council  will  have  to  pay  rather  close 
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attention  to  how  far  you  can  go  in  de- 
tailed considerations. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  has  made  the  legislative  record  ex- 
actly as  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  coordinating  effort  and  I  thor- 
oughly believe  that  he  gave  an  epitome  of 
our  future  civilization,  be  it  with  or  with- 
out a  population  explosion,  retaining 
water  with  all  of  these  developments, 
whether  they  are  underground  tunnels 
or  whatever  there  may  be,  manmade  or 
not,  rather  than  washing  our  silt  down- 
stream and  impairing  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy which  was  given  to  us  by  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer]  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  legislation — H.R. 
nil — the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act,  and  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  careful  consideration 
and  wise  recommendation  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

This  bill  makes  it  possible  to  employ, 
to  a  maximum,  the  talents  of  our  many 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and 
ofiBcers  who  are  concerned  with  the  con- 
servation of  our  water  resources. 

The  establishment  of  river  basin  com- 
missions will  enable  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government,  which, 
are  concerned  with  our  water  resources, 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  join  in 
long  range  and  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  best  possible  use  of  our  existing 
water  resources.  This  will  include  both 
surface  and  underground  water  sources 
and  will  afford  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  manifold  uses  to  which  our  Na- 
tion's waters  can  be  put. 

While  pure  water  is  essential  to  sus- 
tain human  life,  there  are  a  great  many 
legitimate  uses  of  water  other  than  the 
human  need  to  quench  the  thirst,  to  pro- 
mote cleanliness  and  to  receive  treated 
human  wastes.  Water  power,  irrigation, 
industrial  use  of  water,  water  transpor- 
tation, and  recreation  all  occupy  their 
proper  place  in  water  resource  plarming. 
Indeed,  the  multiple  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources and  even  the  reuse  of  our  waters 
are  essential  considerations  in  programs 
which  may  be  adopted  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  during 
the  88th  Congress  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  In 
this  capacity  an  opportimity  was  af- 
forded for  me  to  investigate  the  broad 
subject  of  water  pollution  and  its  effect 
on  our  Nation's  water  resources.  The 
subcommittee  conducted  extensive  in- 
vestigations in  most  parts  of  the  Nation 
and  received  constructive  testimony 
from  regional.  State,  and  local  water  pol- 
lution control  ofiflcials,  as  well  as  from 
various  civic  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  subcommittee  prepared  and  is- 
sued various  reports  In  behalf  of  pro- 
moting a  more  careful  use  of  our  waters 
and  made  numerous  recommendations 


for  abating  various  types  of  pollution. 
One  conclusion  that  I  reached  was  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  the  use  of  our  water  within  the 
various  river  basins  and  a  need  for  in- 
creased coordination  between  the  vari- 
ous Federal,  State,  and  local  water 
pollution  control  agencies. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  (H.R.  1111) 
directed  as  they  are  toward  a  joint  Fed- 
eral-State effort,  are  consistent  with  my 
views  for  promoting  a  careful  use  of  our 
water  resources.  I  look  for  effective 
results  from  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.       

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  nil,  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965,  establishes  a  Water  Re- 
sources Council  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment; authorizes  the  President  to  estab- 
lish river  basin  planning  commissions 
where  they  are  needed;  and  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  for  wa- 
ter  resources  planning. 

The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the'  Interior,  the  Army, 
Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

The  river  basin  conunissions  are  to  be 
set  up  according  to  need,  either  at  the 
request  of  the  States  concerned  or  of  the 
Council  itself. 

Money  provided  to  the  States  is  to  be 
furnished  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  match- 
ing basis. 

This  legislation  has  been  urged  at  least 
since  the  administration  of  President 
Truman  and  reendorsed  by  every  admin- 
istration since  then. 

H.R.  1111  brings  these  recommenda- 
tions to  fruition  and  will  enable  a  co- 
ordinated, cooperative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  con.serving  our  precious  water 
supplies.  At  the  present  time,  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  relating  to  conserva- 
tion and  water  resources  is  one  of  the 
most  chopped  up  and  diversified  of  all 
Federal  operations.  This  legislation  will 
make  it  possible  to  pull  all  programs  to- 
gether, eliminate  duplication,  and 
achieve  the  maximum  possible  results. 

I  support  H.R.  1111  and  strongly  urge 
Its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  3deld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Water 
Resource  Plarming  Act,  H.R.  1111,  is  a 
more  remarkable  piece  of  legislation 
than  many  bills  of  wider  renown  and 
greater  outlay. 

This  bill  touches  in  the  broadest  way 
the  vital  question  of  America's  water  re- 
sources in  a  program  that  is  comprehen- 
sive for  the  Nation.  Within  its  scope  are 
plans  that  relate  not  only  to  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  waters  for  myriad 


piuposes,  but  also  to  the  protection  of 
our  waters  frtwn  further  pollution. 

These  two  considerations  are  of  major 
concern  nationwide.  In  my  single  dis- 
trict they  are  paramount  considerations 
for  three  great  rivers  traverse  the  district 
or  course  along  its  borders.  These  are 
the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Every  one  presents  acute 
problems  in  water  conservation,  flood 
control,  and  pollution. 

Now,  I  further  submit  that  the  bill  has 
to  commend  it  still  another  notable  fact. 
It  is  that  the  sums  suggested  in  the  bill 
for  oversight  upon  these  great  water- 
ways across  our  Nation,  are  small  sums, 
are  tiny  sums,  for  achieving  the  great 
purposes  intended.  No  one  should 
scruple  to  grant  this  pittance  of  a  few 
million  dollars  for  the  objective  here  be- 
fore us. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  now  offered,  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  for  the  first  time  in  any  bill 
I  have  seen,  set  a  standard  pattern  for 
interstate  agencies.  The  Nation  is 
freckled  with  various  interstate  commit- 
tees, commissions,  authorities,  and  dis- 
tricts, all  of  them  ad  hoc.  for  the  curing 
of  specific  problems.  None  of  them  fits 
a  wader  pattern  or  envisions  conform- 
ance with  a  ix)licy  broader  than  the 
specific  job  to  be  done  at  a  time  and 
place. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  authors  of 
this  bill,  let  it  be  said  that  here  we  have 
the  begirmings  of  a  standard  pattern  for 
interstate  coordination  as  well  as  State 
and  Federal  cooperation.  This  is  ob- 
tained through  the  concept  of  river  basin 
commissions  which  the  new  bill  provides 
for  along  with  standard  practices  for 
such  commissions.  I  submit  that  this  is 
a  kind  of  pioneering  in  the  sphere  of 
government,  just  as  It  is  a  marked  pro- 
gression in  the  area  of  water  conserva- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  striking  combination  of  ad- 
vances in  several  ways.  I  do  endorse 
this  legislation  and  urge  all  others  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

It  is  traditional  for  a  Congressman 
from  my  part  of  the  country  to  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resources.  Our 
statements  concerning  water  are  almost 
cliches,  so  often  have  we  sung  the  re- 
frain: Water  is  our  lifeblood. 

However.  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
my  position  today  is  not  that  of  a  re- 
gional partisan,  and  jthat  my  remarks 
will  not  contribute  to  sectionalism. 

The  Water  Resources  Plsmning  Act  of 
1965  is  a  national  bill.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  protection  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
It  recognizes  the  right  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
leadership  when  problems  of  planning 
the  use  of  our  resources  transcend  State 
lines.    Yet  the  act  recognizes  the  rights 
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of  states  and  regions  and  of  private, 
nongovernmental  groups  of  people  whose 
interests  deserve  to  be  considered. 

The  committee  hearings  concerning 
this  and  related  legislation  considered 
over  the  past  decade  have  established  the 
need  for  -prudent  development"  of  our 
water  resources,  through  "sound,  com- 
prehensive, and  coordinated  plarming." 
The  need  for  planning  for  optimum 
development  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  is  universally  acknowledged  in 
our  country.  We  are  all  well  aware  that 
our  present  use  of  300  billion  gallons 
daily  will  double  in  20  years.  We  need 
more  water.  More  urgent  is  the  need 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  tlae 
water  we  do  have. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  bill,  when 
enacted,  will  dramatize  the  importance 
of  the  problem  of  water  use,  and  that  it 
can  provide  the  machinery  for  the  wise 
planning  of  water  utilization.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  machinery  proposed  for 
this  legislation  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  need  for  overall  centralized, 
planning,  and  the  need  for  localizing  the 
solution  to  local  problems. 

Title  I  provides  for  establishment  of 
a  Water  Resources  Council  composed  of 
members  of  Cabinet  rank. 

The  status  of  the  Council  will  empha- 
size the  high  importance  of  water  plan- 
ning in  the  national  interest  and  will 
provide  machinery  whereby  agencies 
concerned  with  simUar  or  overlapping 
problems  can  coordinate  their  planning 
responsibility.  Duplication  by  and  com- 
petition between  agencies  should  be 
eliminated  because  of  the  Council's 
work. 

Title  II  guards  against  overcentraliza- 
tion  in  water  planning  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  commissions  in  the 
river  basins  and  subbasins— usually  at 
the  request  of  the  States  involved— where 
such  commissions  are  desired,  and  are 
felt  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  It  is 
in  the  regional  commissions  that  much 
of  the  very  important  work  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  this  bill  will  be  done. 
Here  will  be  collected  the  research  data 
needed  and  here  will  be  conceived  and 
incubated  plans  to  be  presented  to  State 
legislatures  and  to  Congress  for  action. 

The  bill  recognizes  too  that  planning 
is  an  ongoing  process,  that  plans  once 
conceived  often  must  be  revised  and 
modified  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 

One  veiy  appealing  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  act  is  that  it  visualizes  a  new  era 
of  Federal-state-local  cooperation.  It 
effects  a  decentralization  of  Federal 
power,  and  a  renewal  of  constitutional 
federalism  that  many  critics  of  our  al- 
legedly monolithic  Central  Government 
have  long  sought. 

There  is  the  Federal  presence  provided 
for  in  title  n,  but  that  Federal  presence 
is  regionalized,  and  is  identified  with  the 
just  desires  of  the  States  and  local 
agencies. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  expect  the 
millenium  at  this  juncture,  but  I  do  an- 
ticipate this  to  be  a  bold  experiment  in 
decentralization.  The  experiment  de- 
serves a  trial.  Local  money,  local  ideas, 
local  interests  wUl  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  be  reflected  in  the  arrangement  con- 


templated in  this  bill.  Cooperation  and 
not  dictation  is  the  watchword. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  1111. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  measure  represents  further  recogni- 
tion by  this  body  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  planning,  on  a  regional  and 
basic  level,  to  meet  the  ever-mounting 
problems  of  water  supply  in  our  Nation. 
While  some  may  disagree  as  to  detailed 
features  of  this  bill,  no  one  can  properly 
question  the  urgency  of  the  Nation's  need 
for  improved  planning  and  cooperation 
between  and  among  the  States — and  be- 
tween the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the 
States — in  this  important  field. 

I  support  H.R.  1111  and  urge  its 
approval. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  for  a  little  over 
2  years  under  the  able  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  88th  Congress  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
This  committee  handles  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  Nation,  and  it 
has  been  a  rewarding  period  of  service. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  with 
the  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Rains  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Rains'  determination  to  find  solutions  to 
urban  problems  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  his  colleagues.  His  service  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  will  provide  guid- 
ance in  this  field  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We  shall  continue  to  miss  him. 

As  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee enters  its  second  century,  its  work 
will  be  increasingly  significant.  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  urge  approval  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965,  which  would  establish  a  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  river  basin  planning 
commissions,  and  also  provide  grants  to 
States  for  water  resources  planning. 

This  is  a  multifaceted  bill  aimed  at 
curbing  one  of  America's  most  pressing 
problems — the  pollution  and  waste  of  our 
most  precious  resource. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Senator  Pat 
McNamara,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  that  the  correc- 
tion of  pollution  is  much  more  difficult 
and  costly  than  its  prevention. 

I  have  cosponsored  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  as  one  of  many  Congress- 
men who  have  introduced  identical  pro- 
posals. I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  take 
action  now  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

This  bill  will  bring  about  better  co- 
ordination among  Federal  water 
agencies,  and  will  stimulate  joint  plan- 
ning between  Federal  agencies  and  State 
governments  in  solving  the  problem  of 
pollution. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  and  many  other  organi- 
zations have  lent  their  support  to  this 
important  legislation.  And  I  call  upon 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  pass  this 
much-needed  and  long-overdue  legisla- 
tion now.    We  cannot  tolerate  or  explain 


further  delay  of  a  real  solution  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  water  conservation 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  vigorous  support  for 
H.R.  1111,  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act.  This  bill  wraps  up  in  one 
legislative  package  a  number  of  ideas 
that  have  been  developed  over  the  past 
several  years  to  improve  the  Nation's 
ability  to  deal  with  its  water  resources 
problems  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Demands  for  water  and  water-related 
activities  are  rising  inexorably  toward  an 
essentially  limited  supply.  The  popula- 
tion explosion,  increasing  urbanization, 
and  industrial  growth  in  the  United 
States  serve  to  overtax  water  supplies  in 
many  areas  and  cause  pollution  which 
decreases  the  value  of  the  water  we  have. 
The  Great  Society  provides  more  and 
more  people  with  leisure  time  and  enough 
money  to  permit  them  to  seek  water- 
based  recreation.  Confiicting  demands 
on  the  same  water  resources  thus  create 
ever-increasing  problems  that  must  be 
coped  with  through  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  many  segments  of  our 
private  enterprise  economy.  The  or- 
ganizational pattern  provided  in  this  act 
will  provide  the  framework  for  accom- 
plishing this. 

Title  I  of  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning   Act    establishes    the    Water   Re- 
sources Council  as  a  Cabinet-level  co- 
ordinating agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient.    The  Council  will  be  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Federal  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Army,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,   and  Interior, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.    Problems    of    water    re- 
source  coordination   are  such   that  a 
similar  group  has,  in  fact,  been  operating 
on  an  informal  basis  for  more  than  20 
years,  as  the  Federal  Interagency  River 
Basin  Committee  from  1943  to  1954,  and 
as  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  from  1954  to.the  present.    Ad- 
ditionally, under  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  there  has  been 
convened  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Wa- 
ter Policy,  or  an  ad  hoc  Committee  of 
Cabinet  Secretaries  to  deal  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  President  for  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  many 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  that  have  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  water  resources. 

Under  this  act,  the  heads  of  these 
agencies  will  be  brought  together  on  a 
statutory  basis,  and  provided  with  a  pro- 
fessional staff.  A  great  improvement  in 
the  efiBciency  of  Federal  activities  in  the 
water  resources  field  can  be  expected  to 
follow.  This  is  a  broad  field,  and  the 
Federal,Government  has  a  large  program 
scattered  among  many  agencies.  Larger 
programs  will  be  needed  in  the  future 
as  the  water  situation  becomes  more 
stringent.  The  Council,  by  maintaining 
continuing  studies  and  periodic  assess- 
ments of  the  adequacy  of  water  supplies 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  water  re- 
quirements, will  assure  that  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems,  with 
minimum  dilution  of  effort  because  of 
interagency  differences  of  opinion  and 
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conflicts,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Council,  now  have  to  go  to  the  President 
for  resolution. 

Title  n  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  river  basin  commissions  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  responsible  agencies  in 
the  preparation  and  keeping  up  to  date 
of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  land  resources. 
These  will  be  Federal-State  commissions, 
with  Federal  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  State  members  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States.  The  commissions  thus  will  be 
patterned  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
created  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact  in  1961,  but  will  have  responsi- 
biUties  similar  to  those  of  the  U.S.  study 
commissions  in  the  southeast  river  basins 
and  the  Texas  basins.  There  have  been 
many  other  types  of  river  basin  plamiing 
organizations  since  the  idea  was  first 
broached  in  1949  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Ken-,  of  Oklahoma,  for  the 
Arkansas-White-Red  Basins.  This  bill 
incorporates  all  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent thinking  on  the  subject.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  Congressman 
AspiNALL,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  desei-ves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
title  II,  since  congressional  consideration 
of  blanket  authorization  for  creation  of 
river  basin  commissions  stems  from  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  which  he  introduced  in 
the  86th  Congress,  H.R.  3704.  This  was 
2  years  before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Senator 
Kerr,  made  its  recommendation  for  co- 
ordinated river  basin  planning  in  1961. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  im- 
portant aspects  of  title  II  is  that  it  sets 
up  a  mechanism  for  Federal,  State,  local 
governmental,  and  nongovernmental  co- 
operation in  the  achievement  of  coordi- 
nated water  resources  plans.  The  water 
resources  development  tasks  which  lie 
ahead  are  so  great  that  only  by  the  mo- 
bilization of  all  interests  can  we  assure 
that  the  job  will  be  done. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  an  important  role  to  play 
in  the  water  resources  planning  field,  and 
that  some  of  them  have  inadequate  re- 
sources for  this  purpose,  title  HI  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  estab- 
lishes a  matching  grant  program  where- 
by Federal  funds  will  be  made  available 
to  assist  them  in  comprehensive  water 
resources  planning  activities.  Inability 
of  some  of  the  States  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  previous  attempts  at  coordi- 
nated Federal-State  planning  has  held 
back  some  attempts  to  achieve  coordi- 
nated planning  in  the  past.  This  pro- 
posal to  cope  with  this  situation  stems 
from  a  recommendation  by  Senator 
Kerr's  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources, which  reported  in  1961.  All  of 
the  programs  and  ideas  covered  by  H.R. 
1111  have  been  under  intensive  discus- 
sion since  1961.  Largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  such  public-spirited  bodies  as  the 
Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems, and  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
with  its  chapters  in  every  State,  this  bill 
has  been  brought  to  fruition  In  the  89th 
Congress. 


I  believe  it  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant conservation  legislation  in  tliis 
Congress.  Problems  of  water  supply  and 
distribution,  water  pollution,  flood  con- 
trol, increased  use  of  bodies  of  water  for 
recreation,  the  increasing  pressure  on 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  all  point  to 
the  fact  that  we  must  better  organize  our 
efforts  to  cope  with  these  problems.  This 
bill  is  the  answer,  and  I  wish  to  pledge 
my  wholehearted  support  to  its  objec- 
tives, as  well  as  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  his  colleagues  for  their  efforts 
in  bringing  the  bill  up  for  action  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suppoi-t  of  this  bill,  H.R.  1111,  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  The 
prerogatives  of  local.  State,  and  basin 
entities  are  well  protected  and  the  na- 
tional water  resource  interests  greatly 
enhanced  by  this  measui'e.  The  objec- 
tives of  this  bill,  to  make  possible  the  co- 
ordinated and  prudent  development  of 
the  Nation's  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources through  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive planning,  are  extremely  important. 
The  Nation  must  achieve  them. 

In  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
February  4,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House — 

That  all  sectors  of  American  life  are 
counting  on  a  continuing  and  even  sub- 
stantial gro^^1;h  in  our  economy; 

That  to  support  this  necessary  growth, 
we  assume  that  there  will  be  enough 
natural  resources  to  go  around  and  fill 
the  needs  of  our  country  and  people ; 

That  as  of  today  I  feel  this  to  be  an 
ill-founded  assumption — we  have  no 
sound  reasons  for  believing  that  our 
country's  soil,  water,  timber,  grassland, 
wildlife,  and  other  natural  resource 
needs  will  be  adequately  met  in  the 
future;  and 

That  as  a  nation  and  as  a  government 
we  are  not  pursuing  a  sufficient  and  de- 
liberate course  to  meet  these  resource 
needs. 

I  continued  by  making  reference  to  this 
bill,  H.R.  nil,  as  a  part  of  the  required 
beginning  in  this  country  of  a  full-scale 
national  effort  of  natural  resource  plan- 
ning, coordination,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  direction. 

This  measure,  H.R.  1111,  is  truly  a 
great  stride  forward  in  our  national  re- 
source endeavor,  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  policy 
and  management  ills  besetting  the  Na- 
tion in  this  area. 

I  continue  to  be  particularly  concerned, 
as  others  of  my  colleagues  are,  with  an 
ever-growing  proliferation  of  natural  re- 
source activity  and  the  development  of 
diverse  criteria  for  similar  purposes  with- 
in the  Federal  agencies;  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  economic  and  social 
policy  and  natural  resource  policy;  and 
most  important,  the  entrenchment  of 
separate  interests  within  the  agencies  of 
the  Executive  and  within  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  which  prevent  the  weld- 
ing together  of  resovu"ces,  economic  and 
social  policy,  and  which  hinder  the 
meaningful  direction,  purpose,  and  pri- 
ority of  natural  resource  endeavor. 

We  must  follow  up  the  step  forward 
achievable  through  this  legislation  with 


further  measures  designed  to  develop  the 
kind  of  coordinated  direction  to  which  I 
refer.  In  this  connection  I  suggest  the 
House  examine  H.R.  4430,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare a  national  policy  on  conservation 
development  and  utilization  of  natural 
resources,  which  I  have  introduced  as  a 
companion  measure  to  S.  938  introduced 
by  Senator  McGovern  and  15  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
this  measure  which  is  so  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's vital  water  resources. 

Through  the  centuries  we  have  con- 
stantly faced  the  problem  of  developing 
and  conserving  this  most  precious  of  all 
our  natural  resources.  Even  today,  with 
all  the  knowledge  that  we  have,  with  all 
the  facts  at  hand  from  countless  studies 
and  research  programs,  more  than  1,100 
billion  gallons  of  water  flows  to  the  sea 
each  day  in  the  rivers  of  America. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done — much 
plarming  for  the  many  unforeseen  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  The  demand  for  wa- 
ter is  increasing  in  even  greater  propor- 
tions than  our  population  growth.  Fail- 
ure to  develop  our  water  resources  will 
most  certainly  jeopardize  our  future  and 
stunt  our  economic  growth. 

H.R.  1111  will  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creasing State  participation  in  a  coordi- 
nated water-planning  program.  It  has 
the  support  of  many  groups  concerned 
with  water  problems,  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  pass  the 
bill  without  delay. 

We  in  Texas  already  are  taking  bold 
and  imaginative  steps  to  develop  and 
conserve  our  water  resources.  Yet.  we 
recognize  the  need  for  coordinating  the 
work  in  our  State  with  those  on  the  na- 
tional level;  and  I  want  to  see  my  State 
extend  a  cooperative  hand  in  this  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1111 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jiepresentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"V7ater  Resources  Planning  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  resotirces  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  with  the  cooperation  of  all  affected 
Federal  agencies,  States,  local  governments, 
and  others  concerned. 

EFFECT    OF    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued—  ^      „  ^      , 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
in  the  fields  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, or  limit  any  Interstate  compact  or  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  common,  agency  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Goverrunent;   nor  to  limit  the 
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authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects; 

(b)  to  expand,  diminish,  or  change  in  any 
particular  the  authority  or  responsibility  of 
any  Federal  or  State  official  or  officials,  elec- 
tive or  appointive.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  or  their  office; 

(c)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to  exer- 
cise licensing  or  regulatory  functions  in  rela- 
tion thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
or  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

TITLE  I — WATER   RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  request  the  heads  of 
other  agencies  to  participate  with  the  Coun- 
cil when  matters  affecting  their  responsibil- 
ities are  considered  by  the  Council.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare a  biennial  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  supplies  of  water  necessary  to  meet  the 
water  requirements  in  each  water  resource 
region  In  the  United  States  and  the  national 
Interest  therein;  and 

(b)  mnintain  ?.  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  Isasin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gioDs  of  tlie  Nation,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
.'Administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies;  it  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  programs  to  meet  such  requirements; 
and  it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies  and 
programs. 

Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
and  related  land  resources  projects.  Siich 
procedures  may  include  provision  for  Council 
revision  of  plans  for  Federal  projects  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or  revision 
thereof  being  prepared  by  a  river  basin  plan- 
ning commission. 

Sec.  104.  Upon  receipt  of  a  plan  or  revi- 
sion thereof  from  any  river  basin  commission 
under  the  provisions  of  section  204(a)  (3)  of 
this  Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the  plan  or 
revision  with  special  regar<bto — 

( 1 )  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision 
In  achieving  optimum  use  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  In  the  area  involved; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of  agricultural,  urban,  energy.  Industrial, 
recreational,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
resources  of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

(3)  the  contributions  which  such  plan  or 
revision  will  make  in  obtaining  the  Nation's 
economic  and  social  goals. 

Based  on  such  review  the  Council  shall — 

(a)  formulate  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  desirable  In  the  national  Interest;  and 

(b)  transmit  its  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  the  plan  or  revision  of  the  river 
basin  commission,  and  the  views,  comments, 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
plan  or  revision  submitted  by  any  Federal 
agency.  Governor,  Interstate  commission,  or 
United   States   section   of   an   International 


commission,  to  the  President  for  his  review 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  with  his 
recommendations  in  regard  to  authorization 
of  Federal  projects. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Council 
may:  (1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or 
otherwise  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
of  its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as 
it  may  deem  advisable;  (2)  acquire,  furnish, 
and  equip  such  office  space  as  is  necessary; 
(3)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  It  deems 
advisable,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  (5)  procure  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a),  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals;  (6)  purchase,  hire, 
operate,  and  maintain  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles; and  (7)  incur  such  necessary  ex- 
penses and  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  required 
to  perform  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  is  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Coun- 
cil may  be  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion during  ordinary  office  hotirs. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Council 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  such  Council  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  such  personnel  within  his  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  as  it  may  need  or  be- 
lieve to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions, each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of 
seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 

(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities among  such  personnel,  and  (3) 
the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

TITLE    n RIVER    BASIN    COMMISSIONS 

Creation  of  commissions 
Sec.  201.  (c)  (a)  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river 
basin  water  and  related  land  resources  com- 
mission upon  request  therefor  by  the  Council, 
or  request  addressed  to  the  Council  by  a 
State  within  which  all  or  part  of  the  basin 
or  basins  concerned  are  located  If  the  request 
by  the  Council  or  by  a  State  ( 1 )  defines  the 
area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  related  river 
basins  for  which  a  commission  Is  requested 

(2)  is  made  In  writing  by  the  Governor  or 
In  such  manner  as  State  law  may  provide,  or 
by  the  Council,  and  (3)  is  concurred  In  by 
the  Council  and  by  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  States  within  which  portions  of  the 
basin  or  basins  concerned  are  located,  or,  in 
the  event  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  is 
Involved,  by  at  least  three  of  the  four  States 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
Such  concurrences  shall  be  in  writing. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  for  an  area, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  section  3  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  Interstate, 
and  local  plans  for  the  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  in  Its  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins; 

(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, Joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  Inter- 


state, and  local  development  of  water  and 
related  resources:  Provided,  That  the  plan 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  all  reasonable 
alternative  means  of  achieving  optimum  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  basin  or  basins,  and  it  may  be 
prepared  in  stages.  Including  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  individual  projects: 

(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems  in 
its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  described  in  clavise  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Membership  of  commissions 
Sec.  202.  Each  river  basin  commission  shall 
be    composed    of    members    appointed    as 
follows : 

(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  PresU 
dent  who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and 
coordinating  officer  of  the  Federal  members 
of  the  commission  and  who  shall  represent 
the  Federal  Government  In  Federal-State 
relations  on  the  commission  and  who  shall 
not,  during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the 
commission,  hold  any  other  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  a  retired  officer  or  retired  civilian 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
commission,  such  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  head  of  such  department  or  inde- 
pendent agency  and  to  serve  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  department  or  independ- 
ent agency; 

(c)  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the 
commission  is  established,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  such  member  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
which  he  represents.  In  the  absence  of  gov- 
ernlng  provisions  of  State  law,  such  State 
members  shall  be  appointed  and  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor; 

(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  Inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  Interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin   commission   is  created; 

(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Pres- 
ident, one  member,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  from  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  any  International  commission  created 
by  a  treaty  to  which  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction 
extends  to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin, 
or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  is  established. 

Organization  of  commissions 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall  organize  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions  within  ninety  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  declared  the  establishment 
of  such  commission,  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  carrying  on  its  work.  A  com- 
mission shall  terminate  upon  agreement  of 
the  Council  or  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  composing  the  commission.  Upon 
such  termination,  all  property,  assets,  and 
records  of  the  commission  shall  thereafter  be 
turned  over  to  such  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  States  as  shall 
be  appropriate  in  the  circumstances:  Pro- 
vided, That  studies,  data,  and  other  mate- 
rials useful  in  water  and  related  land  re- 
source planning  to  any  of  the  participants 
shall  be  kept  freely  available  to  all  such 
participants. 

(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve 
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also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer 
of  the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  governments 
In  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  a  commission  shall  not  af- 
fect its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate  alter- 
nates to  act  for  them  during  temporary 
absences.  ' 

(d)  In  the  work  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  all  members  on  all  Issues; 
but  failing  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  each  member  for  the  presentation 
and  report  of  individual  views:  Provided, 
That  at  any  time  the  commission  falls  to  act 
by  reason  of  absence  of  consensus,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman,  acting  In  behalf  of  the 
Federal  members,  and  the  vice  chairman,  act- 
ing upon  instructions  of  the  State  members, 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record:  Provided 
further.  That  the  chairman,  In  consultation 
with  the  vice  chairman,  shall  have  the  final 
authority,  in  the  absence  of  an  applicable  by- 
law adopted  by  the  commission  or  in  the 
absence  of  a  consensus,  to  fix  the  times  and 
places  for  meetings,  to  set  deadlines  for  the 
submlsfion  of  annual  and  other  reports,  to 
establish  subcommittees,  and  to  decide  such 
other  procedural  questions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  commission  to  perform  Its  func- 
tions. 

Duties  of  the  commissions 

Sec.  204.  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall— 

(1)  engaged  In  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  In  carrying  out  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  in 
accomplishing  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  participating  State  a  report  on 
its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such  report 
shall  be  transmitted  through  the  President 
to  the  Congress.  After  such  transmission, 
copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be  sent  to  the 
heads  of  such  Federal,  State,  interstate,  and 
international  agencies  as  the  President  or 
the  Governors  of  the  participating  States 
may  direct; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  participating  States  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  joint  plan,  or  any  major  portion 
thereof  or  necessary  revisions  thereof,  for 
water  and  related  land  resources  development 
in  the  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  for  which  such  commission  was  estab- 
lished. Before  the  commission  submits  such 
a  plan  or  major  portion  thereof  or  revision 
thereof  to  the  Council,  It  shall  transmit  the 
proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  or  agency,  the  Governor 
of  each  State,  and  each  Interstate  agency, 
from  which  a  member  of  the  commission  has 
been  appointed,  and  to  the  head  of  the 
United  States  section  of  any  International 
commission  if  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision 
deals  with  a  boundary  water  or  a  river  cross- 
ing a  boundary,  or  any  tributary  flowing  Into 
such  boundary  water  or  river,  over  which  the 
international  commission  has  jurisdiction  or 
for  which  It  has  responsibility.  Each  such 
department  and  agency  head.  Governor,  in- 
terstate agency,  and  United  States  section  of 
an  international  commission  shall  have 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the  proposed  plan,  portion,  or  revision  to 
report  Its  views,  comments,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  commission.  The  commission 
may  modify  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision 
after  considering  the  reports  so  submitted. 
The  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  each  Federal  department  or 
agency   head,   Governor,    Interstate   agency, 


and  United  States  section  of  an  international 
commission  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Council  vrtth  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision; 
and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
It  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions  of 
the  commission  and  for  Implementing  the 
plan,  including  'means  of  keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

Powers  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
commissions 
Sec.  205.  (a)   For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng 
Old;  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  eq\ilp  such  office 
space  as  Is  necessary; 

(3)  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  person- 
nel as  It  deems  advisable,  including  con- 
sultants, at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem; 

(5)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

(6)  make  arrangements.  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  goverxunent, 
except  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  Inclusion  in  a  suitable  re- 
tirement and  employee  benefit  system  of 
such  of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible 
for  or  continuing  in  another  governmental 
retirement  or  employee  benefit  system,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its 
personnel; 

(7)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  mantain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

(8)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and 
exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  such  commission 
designated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose,  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  it  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or 
evidence  received  under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  each  river 
basin  commission  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  during  ordinary  office 
hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  commission,  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated  by 
the  chairman  thereof  for  the  purpose,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  such  com- 
mission such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  such  commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  it  may  need 
or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin  com- 
mission shall.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
policies  of  such  commission  with  respect  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  it  and  the 
timing  thereof,  be  responsible  for  (1)  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  personnel 
employed  by  such  commission,  (2)  the  as- 
signment of  duties  and  responsibilities  among 
such  personnel,  and  (3)  the  use  and  expend- 


Itiires  of  fluids  available  to  such  commis- 
sion. 

Compensation  of  commission  members 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
202  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  Act,  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  cc«nmlssIon,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  States  or  the 
interstate  agency  respectively,  which  they 
represent. 

(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  or  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  commission's  duties  on 
an  intermittent  basis  such  compensation 
shall  be  not  more  than  $100  per  day  and 
shall  not  exceed  $12,000  in  any  year. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  commission  shall  recom- 
mend what  share  of  its  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  such 
share  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council.  The  remainder  of  the  commission's 
expenses  shall  be  otherwise  apportioned  as 
the  commission  may  determine.  Each  com- 
mission shall  prepare  a  budget  annually  and 
transmit  It  to  the  Council  and  the  States. 
Estimates  of  proposed  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  Included 
In  the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Coimcll  under  the  Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  may  In- 
clude an  amount  for  advance  to  a  commis- 
sion against  State  appropriations  for  which 
delay  Is  anticipated  by  reason  of  later  legis- 
lative sessions.  All  sums  appropriated  to  or 
otherwise  received  by  a  commission  shall  be 
credited  to  the  commission's  account  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
Its  purposes  and  functions,  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  from  any 
State  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof,  or  Intergovernmental 
agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose 
of  the  same. 

(c)  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  accounts  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards  by  Independent 
certified  or  licensed  public  accountants,  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State,  and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall 
be  Included  in  and  become  a  part  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  commission. 

(d)  The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  Inspection 
by  representatives  of  the  jurisdictions  and 
agencies  which  make  appropriations,  dona- 
tions, or  grants  to  the  commission. 

TITLE  in FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 

FOB     COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     GRANT     AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  Increased  participation  by  the  States  in 
water  and  related  land  resources  planning  to 
be  effective,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Council  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  for  the  nine  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  thereafter.  $5,000,000  In 
each  such  year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  in  developing  and  participating  in  the 
development  of  comprehensive  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  plans. 
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(b)  The  Council  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  estab- 
lish such  procedures,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments and  provisions  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions  under  this  title, 
and  the  use  of  funds  available  therefor,  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure  (1) 
coordination  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  with  related  Federal  planning  as- 
sistance programs.  Including  the  program  au- 
thorized under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  and  (2)  appropriate  utilization 
of  other  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  contribute  to  achieving 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Allotments 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  to  the  States,  in  accordance  with 
its  regulations  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  popu- 
lation, (2)  the  land  area,  (3)  the  need  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  programs,  and  (4)  the 
financial  need  of  the  respective  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  population  of 
the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  estimates  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  land  area  of 
the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  ofiBclal  records  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Council 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amoimt  which  Is 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrylnc;  out  its  State  program  approved  un- 
der section  303.  includmg  the  cost  of  train- 
ing personnel  for  carrying  out  such  program 
and  the  cost  of  administering  such  program. 

State  programs 

Sec.  303.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning  which  Is  submitted 
by  a  State,  If  such  program — 

(1)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  Intrastate  or  interstate  water 
resources,  or  both,  In  such  State  to  meet 
the  needs  for  water  and  water  related  activi- 
ties taking  into  account  prospective  demands 
for  all  purposes  served  through  or  affected  by 
water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  in  affected  fields; 

(2)  provides,  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  planning  is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  for  fiill  co- 
ordination between  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning  and  other  statewide  plan- 
ning programs  and  for  assurances  that  such 
water  resources  planning  will  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  general  development  policy  in 
such  State; 

(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  to  ad- 
minister the  program; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Council 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  requires  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  carrying  out  the  State  program  and 
in  administering  such  program;  and 

(6)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  funds  and  for  the 
proper  and  eflQcient  administration  of  the 
program. 

The  Council  shall  not  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program. 


Review 
Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  Council  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  under  section  303  has  been 
so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with 
a  requirement  of  such  section;  or 

(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  is  a  fallvire  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council  shall 
notify  such  agency  that  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
title  until  it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure.  Until  the  Coun- 
cil is  so  satisfied,  it  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  title. 

Payments 
Sec.  305.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  it,  estimate  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  such  period,  such  estimate  to 
be  based  on  such  records  of  the  State  and  In- 
formation furnished  by  It.  and  such  other  in- 
vestigation, as  the  Council  may  find  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  it  for  any  period, 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  it  finds  that  its  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  this  title  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  such  State  for  such 
prior  period  under  this  title.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Treasury  Department,  at 
such  times  and  In  such  installments  as  the 
Council  may  determine. 

Definition 

Sec.  306.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amoimt  and  disposition  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  the  grant  was  made  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the 
ComptroUeif  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
of  the  grant  that  are  pertinent  to  the  deter- 
mination that  funds  granted  are  used  In 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  annually  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II  and  the 
administration  of  title  III. 

Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  402.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  those  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  it. 

Delegation  of  functions 
Sec  403.  The    Council    Is    authorized    to 
delegate  to  any  member  or  employee  of  the 


Council  Its  administrative  functions  under 
section  105  and  the  detailed  administration 
of  the  gi-ant  program  under  title  III. 

Utilization  of  personnel 
Sec  404.  The  Council  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  utilize  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  agency  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.-  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  that  they  be  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  commit- 
tee amendments : 

page  2,  lines  2  to  8,  Inclusive,  strike  out  all 
of  section  2  and  insert  the  following : 

"Sec  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  by  the  Federal  Government,  States,  lo- 
calities, and  private  enterprise  vrtth  the  coop- 
eration of  all  affected  Federal  agencies. 
States,  local  governments.  Individuals,  cor- 
porations, business  enterprises,  and  others 
concerned." 

Page  2,  lines  20  to  23,  Inclusive,  strike  out 
all  of  subsection  (b)  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the 
authority  or  responsibility  of  any  Federal 
official  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  except  as  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  review  of  comprehensive 
regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  the  for- 
mulation and  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
and  related  land  resources  projects;". 

Page  3,  line  7,  change  the  period  to  a 
semicolon. 

Page  3,  after  line  7,  add  a  new  subsection 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  to  deprive  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  of  Jiirlsdlctlon  over 
a  matter  In  controversy  affecting  water  or 
any  water  course." 

Page  3,  line  15,  after  the  word  "other" 
Insert  "Federal". 

Page  3,  lines  20  to  24,  Inclusive,  strike  out 
all  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and 
prepare  an  assessment  biennially,  or  at  such 
less  frequent  intervals  as  the  Council  may 
determine,  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  at 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  water  require- 
ments in  each  water  resource  region  in  the 
United  States  and  the  national  Interest 
therein:  and" 

Page  4,  line  10,  after  "establish,"  Insert 
"after   public    notice   and   hearing,   and". 

Page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  "204(a)  (3)"  and 
Insert  "204(3)". 

Page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  201.  (e)" 
and  insert  "Sec.  201.  (a)". 
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Page  7,  line  23,  to  page  8,  line  2,  Inclusive, 
strike  out  "or,  in  the  event  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  is  involved,  by  at  least  three 
^f.irtre~fe)ur  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming."  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "and,  in  the  event  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  involved,  by  at  least  three  of 
the  four  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  or,  in  the  event  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  is  involved,  by  at  least 
three  of  the  four  States  of  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  Washington." 

Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  "and  local"  and 
Insert  "local  and  nongovernmental". 

Page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  "and  local"  and 
Insert  "local  and  nongovernmental". 

Page  10,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "agree- 
ment" and  Insert  "decision". 

Page  11,  line  4,  strike  out  "resource"  and 
Insert  "resources". 

Page  18,  line  22.  strike  out  "State"  and  In- 
sert "State,". 

Page  21,  line  8,  after  "agencies"  Insert 
",  and  nongovernmental  entitles". 

Page  21,  line  13,  after  "1954,"  Insert  "or 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,". 

Page  23,  between  lines  23  and  24,  Insert 
the  heading  "Records".  ' 

Page  24,  lines  17  through  19,  strike  out 
all  of  section  402  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $150,000  annually 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  $6,000,000  annually  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II,  and  $400,000  annually  for 
the  administration  of  III;  Provided,  That, 
with  respect  to  title  II,  not  more  than  $750,- 
000  annually  shall  be  available  for  any  single 
river  basin  commission." 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading  of 
the  committee  amendments).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  pretty  well  agreed  what  the 
committee  amendments  are  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, on  page  26  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  26,  line  8, 
alter  the  word  "Act"  insert  "not  to  exceed" 
and  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "and"  insert 
"not  to  exceed". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  was  the  intent 
of  the  committee  and  we  are  agreeable 
to  accepting  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Daddario,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  1111)  to  provide  for  the  op- 
timum development  of  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources  through  the  coordinated 
planning  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, through  the  establishment  of  a 
water  resources  council  and  river  basin 
commissions,  and  by  providing  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  in  order  to  in- 
crease State  participation  in  such  plan- 
ning, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  309, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  384,  nays  0,  not  voting  52,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  581 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 


YEAS— 384 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BfoyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Cahlll 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Cellar 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Coimer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davls.Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 


Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

HJvans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 

PViscell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grider 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Xnd. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kee 


Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mack  ay 

Mackie 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nel.sen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Qumen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid.  m. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 


Rexiss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

.Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 52 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashley 


Ayres 

Baldwin 

Bonner 


Casey 
Clatisen, 
DonH. 
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Cooley 

Curtis 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Flood 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Griffiths 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Holland 

Jacobs 


Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Love 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pool 

Purcell 

Reid.  N.Y. 


Resnlck 
Roncalio 
Roosevelt 
Smith,  Iowa 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Todd 
ToU 

Watklns 
Watts 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Klucznyski. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imm.e- 
dlate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  21)  to 
provide  for  the  optimum  development  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources  through 
the  coordinated  planning  of  water  and 
related  land  resources,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  water  resources 
coimcil  and  river  basin  commissions,  and 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  in  order  to  increase  State  par- 
ticipation in  such  planning,  a  bill  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.21 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources   Planning   Act". 

Statement  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  with  the  cooperation  of  all  affected 
Federal  agencies.  States,  local  governments, 
and  others  concerned. 


Effect  on  existing  laws 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
In  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  su- 
persede, limit,  or  modify  any  Interstate 
compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibility 
of  any  legally  established  Joint  or  common 
agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two  or 
more  States  and  the  Federal  Goverrunent; 
nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  fund  projects; 

(b)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop or  participate  In  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resoxu-ces,  or  to  exer- 
cise licensing  or  regulatory  functions  In 
relation  thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering  Board 
and  the  United  States  Operating  Entity  or 
Entities  established  pursuant  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  Treaty,  siE;ned  at  Washing- 
ton, January  17,  1961,  or  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

TITLE  I WATER  RESOtTRCES  COTINCIL 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  request  the  heads  of 
other  agencies  to  participate  with  the  Coun- 
cil when  matters  affecting  their  responsibili- 
ties are  considered  by  the  Council.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare a  biennial,  or  at  such  less  frequent  in- 
tervals as  the  Council  may  determine, 
assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  water  require- 
ments in  each  water  resource  region  In  the 
United  States  and  the  national  interest 
therein;  and 

(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies;  It  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  prc^rams  to  meet  such  requirements; 
and  it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies 
and  programs. 

Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  principles, 
standards,  and  procediu-es  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  for 
the  formtilatlon  and  evaluation  of  Federal 
water  and  related  land  resources  projects. 
Such  procedures  may  Include  provision  for 
Council  revision  of  plans  for  Federal  proj- 
ects Intended  to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or 
revision  thereof  being  prepared  by  a  river 
basin  planning  commission. 

Sec.  104.  Upon  receipt  of  a  plan  or  revision 
thereof  from  any  river  basin  commission 
under  the  provisions  of  section  204(3)  of 
this  Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the  plan 
or  revision  with  special  regard  to — 

( 1 )  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision  In 
achieving  optimum  use  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  In  the  area  Involved; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of    agricultural,    urban,    energy,    industrial. 


recreational,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

(3)   the  contributions  which  such  plan  or 
revision  will  make  In  obtaining  the  Nation's 
economic  and  social  goals. 
Based  on  such  review  the  Council  shall — 

(a)  formulate  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  desirable  In  the  national  Interest;  and 

(b)  transmit  Its  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  the  plan  or  revision  of  the  river 
basin  commission,  and  the  views,  comments, 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
plan  or  revision  submitted  by  any  Federal 
agency,  Governor,  Interstate  commission,  or 
United  States  section  of  an  international 
commission,  to  the  President  for  his  review 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congres  with  his 
recommendations  in  regard  to  authorization 
of  Federal  projects. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Council 
may:  (1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  It  may  deem 
advisable;  (2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip 
such  office  space  as  is  necessary;  (3)  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States; 
(4)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  (5)  procure  services 
as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals;  (6) 
purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles;  and  (7)  incur  such 
necessary  expenses  and  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably 
required  to  perform  its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  when  It  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Council 
may  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
during  ordinary  office  hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  la 
authorized  ( 1 )  to  furnish  to  the  Council  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
such  Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
personnel  within  his  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion as  It  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful 
for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each  such 
detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay, 
or  other  employee  statiis. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 
(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities among  such  personnel,  and  (3) 
the  use  and  expendlt\ires  of  funds. 

TITLE  II — RIVER  BASIN  COMMISSIONS 

Creation  of  commissions 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
water  and  related  land  resources  commission 
upon  request  therefor  by  the  Council,  or 
request  addressed  to  the  Council  by  a  State 
within  which  all  or  part  of  the  basin  or  basins 
concerned  are  located  If  the  request  by  the 
Council  or  by  a  State  (1)  defines  the  area, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  related  river  basins 
for  which  a  commission  Is  requested,  (2)  Is 
made  In  writing  by  the  Governor  or  In  such 
manner  as  State  law  may  provide,  or  by  the 
Council,  and  (3)  Is  concurred  In  by  the 
Council  and  by  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
States  within  which  portions  of  the  basin 
or  basins  concerned  are  located:   Provided, 
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That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  shall  be  considered  a 
separate  river  basin.  Such  concurrences  shall 
be  in  writing. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  for  an  area, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  section  3  of  this 

Act— 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  Interstate,  and 
local  plans  for  the  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  In  its  area,  river  basin, 
or  group  of  river  basins; 

(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated. Joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  interstate, 
and  local  development  of  water  and  related 
resources;  Provided,  That  the  plan  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  all  reasonable  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  optimum  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  land  resources  of 
the  basin  or  basins,  and  it  may  be  prepared 
m  stages,  including  recommendations  with 
respect  to  individual  projects; 

(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resovirces  problems  In 
its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  described  In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title  II  shall  not 
apply  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Membership  of  commissions 
Sec.  202.  Each  river  basin  commission  shall 
be  composed  of  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  President 
who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and  coordi- 
nating officer  of  the  Federal  members  of  the 
commission  and  who  shall  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Federal-State  relations 
on  the  commission  and  who  shall  not,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  service  on  the  commis- 
sion, hold  any  other  position  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  except  as  a 
retired  officer  or  retired  civilian  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government; 

(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  independent  agency  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  the  work  to  be  tmdertaken  by  the 
commission,  such  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  head  of  such  dejmrtment  or  independent 
agency  and  to  serve  as  the  representative  of 
such  department  or  Independent  agency; 

(c)  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the 
commission  is  established,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  such  member  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  which 
he  represents.  In  the  absence  of  governing 
provisions  of  State  law,  such  State  members 
shall  be  appointed  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor; 

(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  Inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  Interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  is  created; 

(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
President,  one  member,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  the  United 
States  section  of  any  international  commis- 
sion created  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  has  been  given,  and  whose  juris- 
diction extends  to  the  waters  of  the  area, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
the  river  basin  commission  is  established. 

Organization  of  commissions 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall   organize   for   the   performance  of   Its 
functions  within  ninety  days  after  the  Pres- 
ident shall  have  declared  the  establishment 


of  such  commission,  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  carrying  on  its  work.  A  com- 
mission shall  terminate  upon  agreement  of 
the  Council  or  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  composing  the  commission.  Upon 
such  termination,  all  property,  assets,  and 
records  of  the  commission  shall  thereafter  be 
turned  over  to  such  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  States  as  shall 
be  appropriate  In  the  circumstances:  Pro- 
vided, That  studies,  data,  and  other  mate- 
rials useful  in  water  and  related  land  resource 
planning  to  any  of  the  participants  shall  be 
kept  freely  available  to  all  such  participants. 

(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve 
also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer  of 
the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  governments 
in  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  a  commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate  alter- 
nates to  act  for  them  during  temporary  ab- 
sences. 

(d)  In  the  wofk  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensTjs  of  all  members  on  all  Issues; 
but  falling  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be  af- 
forded each  member  for  the  presentation  and 
report  of  individual  views:  Provided,  That 
at  any  time  the  commission  fails  to  act  by 
reason  of  absence  of  consensus,  the  position 
of  the  chairman,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral members,  and  the  vice  chairman,  acting 
upon  instructions  of  the  State  members, 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record:  Provided 
further.  That  the  chairman,  in  consultation 
with  the  vice  chairman,  shall  have  the  final 
authority,  in  the  absence  of  an  applicable  by- 
law adopted  by  the  commission  or  in  the  ab- 
ence  of  a  consensus,  to  fix  the  times  find 
places  for  meetings,  Xo  set  deadlines  for  the 
submission  of  annual  and  other  reports,  to 
establish  subcommittees,  and  to  decide  such 
other  procedural  questions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  commission  to  perform  its  func- 
tions. 

Duties  of  the  commissions 

Sec.  204.  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall— 

(1)  engage  in  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  are  nec- 
essary and  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  participating  State  a  report  on 
its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such  report 
shall  be  transmitted  through  the  President 
to  the  Congress.  After  such  transmission, 
copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be  sent  to 
the  heads  of  such  Federal,  State,  Interstate, 
and  international  agencies  as  the  President 
or  the  Governors  of  the  participating  States 
may  direct; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governors  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  participating  States  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated,  joint  plan,  or  any  major 
portion  thereof  or  necessary  revisions  thereof, 
for  water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment in  the  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of 
river  basins  for  which  such  commission  was 
established.  Before  the  commission  submits 
such  a  plan  or  major  portion  thereof  or  re- 
vision thereof  to  the  Council,  it  shall  trans- 
mit the  proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the 
head  of  each  Federal  department  or  agency, 
the  Governor  of  each  State,  and  each  inter- 
state agency,  from  which  a  member  of  the 
conunlssion  has  been  appointed,  and  to  the 
head  of  the  United  States  section  of  ariy  in- 
ternational commission  if  the  plan,  portion 
or  revision  deals  with  a  boundary  water  or  a 
river  crossing  a  boundary,  or  any  tributary 


flowing  Into  such  boundary  water  or  river, 
over  which  the  international  commission  has 
jurisdiction  or  for  which  it  has  responsi- 
bility. Each  such  department  and  agency 
head.  Governor,  Interstate  agency,  and  United 
States  section  of  an  international  commis- 
sion shall  have  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  the  receipt  of  the  proposed  plan,  portion 
or  revision  to  report  its  views,  comments, 
and  recommendations  to  the  commission. 
The  commission  may  modify  the  plan,  por- 
tion or  revision  after  considering  the  reports 
so  submitted.  The  views,  comments,  and 
recommendations  submitted  by  each  Federal 
department  or  agency  head,  Governor,  in- 
terstate agency,  and  United  States  section  of 
an  international  commission  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  with  the  plan,  portion 
or  revision;  and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
it  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions  of 
the  commission  and  for  implementing  the 
plan,  including  means  of  keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

Powers  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
commissions 
Sec  205.  (a)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space  as  is  necessary; 

(3)  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  thfe  United 
States; 

(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  including  consult- 
ants, at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem; 

(5)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

(6)  make  arrangements.  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  government, 
except  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Coltimbia,  for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retire- 
ment and  employee  benefit  system  of  such 
of  its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for 
or  continuing  in  another  governmental  re- 
tirement or  employee  benefit  system,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  Its 
personnel : 

(7)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

(8)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  such  commission 
designated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose.  Is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  it  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  that  testimony  shall  be  taken 
or  evidence  received  under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  each  river 
basin  commission  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  during  ordinary  office 
hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  commission,  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated  by 
the  chairman  thereof  for  the  purpose,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  such  com- 
mission such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  its  functions  and  as 
may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such 
department  or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  such  commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his   administrative   jurisdiction   as   it   may 
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need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out 
its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or,  other  employee 
status. 

(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin  com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  vice  chair- 
man, in  accordance  with  the  general  policies 
of  such  commission  with  respect  to  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  it  and  the  ting- 
ing thereof,  shall  be  responsible  for  (1)  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  personnel 
employed  by  such  commission,  (2)  the  as- 
signment of  duties  and  responsibilities 
among  such  personnel,  and  (3)  the  use  and 
expenditures  of  funds  available  to  such  com- 
m^isslon. 

Compensation  of  coTnmission  inembers 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
202  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  Act  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  commission,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  Is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act.  shall  each  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  States  or  the 
interstate  agency  respectively,  which  they 
represent. 

(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  or  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  the  commission's  duties 
on  an  intermittent  basis  such  compensation 
shall  be  not  more  than  $100  per  day  and 
shall  not  exceed  $12,000  in  any  year. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  commission  shall  rec- 
ommend what  share  of  its  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  such 
share  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council.  The  remainder  of  the  commission's 
expenses  shall  be  otherwise  apportioned  as 
the  commission  may  determine.  Each  com- 
mission shall  prepare  a  budget  annually  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Council  and  the  States. 
Estimates  of  proposed  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  included 
In  the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Council  under  the  Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  may  In- 
clude an  amount  for  advance  to  a  commis- 
sion against  State  appropriations  for  which 
delay  is  anticipated  by  reason  of  later  leg- 
islative sessions.  All  sums  appropriated  to 
or  otherwise  received  by  a  commission  shall 
be  credited  to  the  commission's  account  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
Its  purposes  and  functions  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  from  any 
State  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof,  or  Intergovernmental 
agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same. 

(c)  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  account  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  Included 
In  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  commission. 

(d)  The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  inspec- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  Jurisdictions 
and  agencies  which  make  appropriations, 
donations,  or  grants  to  the  commission. 


TITLE       in FINANCIAL       ASSISTANCE       TO       THE 

STATES        FOR        COMPREHENSIVE        PLANNING 
GRANT   AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  Increased  participation  by  the  States  in 
water  and  related  land  resources  planning 
to  be  effective,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Council  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  nine  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  thereafter,  $5,000,000  In 
each  such  year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  In  developing  and  participating  In  the 
development  of  comprehensive  water  and 
related  land  resources  plans. 

(b)  The  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  estab- 
lish such  procedures,  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  relating  to  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this 
title,  and  the  use  of  funds  available  therefor, 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure  (1) 
coordination  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  with  related  Federal  planning  as- 
sistance programs,  including  the  program 
authorized  under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  and  (2)  appropriate  utilization 
of  other  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  contribute  to  achieving 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Allotments 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  to  the  States,  in  accordance  with 
its  regulations  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  pop- 
ulation, (2)  the  land  area,  (3)  the  need  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  programs,  and  (4)  the 
financial  need  of  the  respective  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  population 
of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  estimates  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  land 
area  of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  official  records  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Council 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  which  Is 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  Its  State  program  approved 
under  Section  303,  Including  the  cost  of 
training  personnel  for  carrying  out  such 
program  and  the  cost  of  administering  such 
program. 

State  programs 

Sec.  303.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning  which  is  submitted 
by  a  State,  if  such  program — 

( 1 )  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  Intrastate  or  interstate  water 
resources,  or  both,  in  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  for  water  and  water  related  activities 
taking  Into  account  prospective  demands  for 
all  pixrposes  served  through  or  affected  by 
water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  In  affected  fields; 

(2)  provides,  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  planning  is  being  car- 
ried on  with  or  without  assistance  under 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  for 
full  coordination  between  comprehensive 
water  resources  planning  and  other  state- 
wide planning  programs  and  for  assurances 
that  such  water  resources  planning  will  be 
In  conformity  with  the  general  development 
policy  in  such  State; 

(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  to  ad- 
minister the  program; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  reasonably  requires  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  title; 


(5)  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  carrying  out  the  State  program  and  in 
administering  such  program;  and 

(6)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  funds  and  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  program. 
The  Council  shall  not  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program. 

Review 
Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  Council  after  rea- 
sonable  notice   and   opportunity   for  hear- 
ing to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  under  section  303  has  been 
so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with 
a  requirement  of  such  section;  or 

(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council 
shall  notify  su^h  agency  that  no  further  pay- 
ments  will  be  Siade  to  the  State  under  this 
title  until  it  is'^^atisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure.  Until  the  Coun- 
cil is  so  satisfied,  it  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  title. 

Payments 

Sec  305.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  it,  estimate  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  for  such  period,  such  esti- 
mate to  be  based  on  such  records  of  the 
State  and  information  fiu-nlshed  by  It,  and 
such  other  investigation,  as  the  Council  may 
find  necessary. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  it  for  any  period,  re- 
duced or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  It  finds  that  Its  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  this  title  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  such  State  for  such 
prior  period  under  this  title.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Treasury  Department,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  Installments  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  determine. 

Definition 

Sec  306.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Blco,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec  307.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  prescribe, 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  grant,  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  the  grant  was  made  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  of  the 
grant  that  are  pertinent  to  the  determina- 
tion that  funds  granted  are  used  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

TITLE     IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
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the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  III. 

Rules  and  regulations 

Sec  402.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrjrlng 
out  those  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are 
administered   by  it. 

Delegation  of  functions 

Sec  403.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Council  its  administrative  functions  under 
section  105  and  the  detailed  administration 
of  the  grant  program  under  title  III. 
Utilization  of  personnel 

Sec  404.  The  Council  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  utilize  such  .offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  agency  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.   ROGERS   OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  21  and  Insert  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1111, as  passed,  as  follows: 

"short  TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Water  Resources  Planning  Act'. 
"Statement  of  policy 

"Sec  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  by  the  Federal  Govenunent,  States, 
localities,  and  private  enterprise  with  the 
cooperation  of  all  affected  Federal  agencies, 
States,  local  governments.  Individuals,  cor- 
porations, business  enterprises,  and  others 
concerned. 

"Effect  on  existing  laws 

"Sec  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

"(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or 
rights  In  the  field  of  water  resources  plan- 
ning, development,  or  control:  nor  to  dis- 
place, supersede,  or  limit  any  interstate  com- 
pact or  the  jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of 
any  legally  established  joint  or  common 
agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two  or 
more  States  and  the  Federal  Government; 
nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
authorize  and  fund  projects; 

"(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the 
authority  or  responsibility  of  any  Federal 
official  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  except  as  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  review  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resources  projects; 

"(c)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to  exer- 
cise licensing  or  regulatory  functions  in  rela- 
tion thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
or  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico; 

"(d)  to  deprive  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  of  jurisdiction  over  a 
matter  In  controversy  affecting  water  or  any 
water  course. 


"title    I WATER    RESOURCES    COUNCIL 

"Sec  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  request  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  to  participate  with 
the  Council  when  matters  affecting  their  re- 
sponsibilities are  considered  by  the  Council. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President. 

"Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall — 

"(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and 
prepare  an  assessment  biennially,  or  at  such 
less  frequent  intervals  as  the  Council  may 
determine,  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  water  require- 
ments In  each  water  resource  region  in  the 
United  States  and  the  national  interest 
therein;  and 

"(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies;  it  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  programs  to  meet  such  requirements; 
and  It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies 
and  programs. 

"Sec  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  after 
public  notice  and  hearing,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  for  Federal  participants  In 
the  preparation  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related 
land  resources  projects.  Such  procedures 
may  Include  provision  for  Cotmcll  revision 
of  plans  for  Federal  projects  Intended  to  be 
proposed  In  any  plan  or  revision  thereof  be- 
ing prepared  by  a  river  basin  planning  com- 
mission. 

"Sec  104.  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  plan  or 
revision  thereof  from  any  river  basin  commis- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  section  204(3) 
of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the  plan 
or  revision  with  special  regard  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision  In 
achieving  optimum  use  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  in  the  area  Involved; 

"(2)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of  agricultural,  urban,  energy.  Industrial,  rec- 
reational, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

"(3)  the  contributions  which  such  plan  or 
revision  will  make  In  obtaining  the  Nation's 
economic  and  social  goals. 

Based  on  such  review  the  Council  shall — 

"(a)  formulate  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  desirable  in  the  national  interest; 
and 

"(b)  transmit  Its  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  the  plan  or  revision  of  the  river 
basin  commission,  and  the  views,  comments, 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
plan  or  revision  submitted  by  any  Federal 
agency,  Governor,  Interstate  commission,  or 
United  States  section  of  an  International 
commission,  to  the  President  for  his  review 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  with  his 
recommendations  in  regard  to  authorization 
of  Federal  projects. 

"Sec  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Council 
may:  (1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  It  may  deem 
advisable;    (2)    acquire,  furnish,  and  equip 


such  office  space  as  is  necessary;  (3)  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States; 
(4)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  (5)  procure 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  Individuals; 
(6)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  (7)  Incur  such 
necessary  expenses  and  exercise  such  oth«: 
powers  as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably 
required  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  It  is  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath.  , 

"(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Council 
may  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
during  ordinary  office  hours. 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  Is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Council  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  prociu"able  by  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
such  Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
personnel  within  his  administrative  Juris- 
diction as  It  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful 
for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each  such  de- 
tail to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status. 

"(e)   The  Council  shall  be  responsible  fc«" 

(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  among  such  personnel,  and 
(3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

"TITLE  n DRIVER  BASIN  COMMISSIONS 

"Creation  of  commissions 
"Sec  201.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
water  and  related  land  resources  commission 
upon  request  therefor  by  the  Council,  or  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Council  by  a  State 
within  which  all  or  part  of  the  basin  or 
basins  concerned  are  located  If  the  request 
by  the  Council  or  by  a  State  (1)  defines  the 
area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  related  river 
basins  for  which  a  commission  Is  requested 

(2)  Is  made  in  writing  by  the  Governor  or  In 
such  manner  as  State  law  may  provide,  or  by 
the  Council,  and  (3)  Is  concurred  in  by  the 
Council  and  by  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
States  within  which  portions  of  the  basin  or 
basins  concerned  are  located  and.  In  the 
event  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  In- 
volved, by  at  least  three  of  the  four  States 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
or,  in  the  event  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Is 
Involved,  by  at  least  three  of  the  four  States 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Such  concurrences  shall  be  In  writing. 

"(b)  Each  such  commission  for  an  area, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  section  3  of 
this  Act— 

"(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  Interstate, 
local  and  nongovernmental  plans  for  the 
development  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources In  Its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of 
river  basins; 

"(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  Inter- 
state, local  and  nongovernmental  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  reso\irces:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  plan  shall  Include  an  evalu- 
ation of  all  reasonable  alternative  means  of 
achieving  optimum  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  basin  or 
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basins,  and  It  may  be  prepared  In  stages,  In- 
cluding recommendations  with  respect  to 
individual  projects; 

"(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

"(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems 
in  its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plan  described  in  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"Membership  of  coviniissions 

"Sec.  202.  Each  river  basl©  commission 
shall  be  composed  of  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

"(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and 
coordinating  officer  of  the  Federal  members 
of  the  commission  and  who  shall  represent 
the  Federal  Government  in  Federal-State  re- 
lations on  the  commission  and  who  shall  not, 
during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the  com- 
mission, hold  any  other  position  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
a  retired  officer  or  retired  civilian  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  substantial  In- 
terest In  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
commission,  such  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  head  of  such  department  or  inde- 
pendent agency  and  to  serve  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  department  or  Independent 
agency; 

"(ci  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the 
commission  Is  established,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  such  member  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  which 
he  represents.  In  the  absence  of  governing 
provisions  of  State  law,  such  State  members 
shall  be  appointed  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor; 

"(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  Interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  is  created; 

"(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
President,  one  member,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  the  United 
States  section  of  any  international  commis- 
sion created  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  has  been  given,  and  whose 
Jurisdiction  extends  to  the  waters  of  the 
area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for 
which  the  river  basin  commission  Is  estab- 
lished. 

"Organization  of  commissions 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  river  basin  commis- 
sion shall  organize  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions  within  ninety  days  after  the 
President  shall  have  declared  the  establish- 
ment of  such  commission,  siibject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  for  carrying  on  Its  work. 
A  commission  shall  terminate  upon  decision 
of  the  Council  or  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  composing  the  commission.  Upon 
such  termination,  all  property,  assets,  and 
records  of  the  commission  shall  thereafter 
be  txirned  over  to  such  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  States  as  shall 
be  appropriate  in  the  circumstances:  Pro- 
vided, That  studies,  data,  and  other  materials 
useful  in  water  and  related  land  resources 
planning  to  any  of  the  participants  shall  be 
kept  freely  available  to  all  such  participants. 

"(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve 
also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer  of 
the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  governments 
in  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commis- 
sion. 


"(c)  Vacancies  In  a  commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate 
alternates  to  act  for  them  during  temporary 
absences. 

"(d)  In  the  work  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  all  members  on  all  is- 
sues; but  failing  this,  full  opportunity  shall 
be  afforded  each  member  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  report  of  Individual  views:  Provided, 
That  at  any  time  the  commission  falls  to  act 
by  reason  of  absence  of  consensus,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
Federal  members,  and  the  vice  chairman, 
acting  upon  Instructions  of  the  State  mem- 
bers, shall  be  set  forth  In  the  record:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  chairman,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  vice  chairman,  shall  have  the 
final  authority.  In  the  absence  of  an  appli- 
cable bylaw  adopted  by  the  commission  or  In 
the  absence  of  a  consensus,  to  fix  the  times 
and  places  for  meetings,  to  set  deadlines  for 
the  submission  of  annual  and  other  reports, 
to  establish  subcommittees,  and  to  decide 
such  other  procedural  questions  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  commission  to  perform  its 
functions. 

"Duties  of  the  commissions 

"Sec.  204.  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall— 

"(1)  engage  in  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  In  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  participating  State  a  report 
on  Its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such 
report  shall  be  transmitted  through  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  After  such  trans- 
mission, copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be 
sent  to  the  heads  of  such  Federal,  State,  in- 
terstate, and  International  agencies  as  the 
President  or  the  Governors  of  the  partici- 
pating States  may  direct; 

"(3)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  participating  States  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  joint  plan,  or  any  major  f>ortlon 
thereof  or  necessary  revisions  thereof,  for 
water  and  related  land  resoiirces  development 
in  the  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  for  which  such  commission  was  es- 
tablished. Before  the  commission  submits 
such  a  plan  or  major  portion  thereof  or  revi- 
sion thereof  to  the  Council,  It  shall  transmit 
the  proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of 
each  Federal  department  or  agency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  and  each  Interstate 
agency,  from  which  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  appointed,  and  to  the  head 
of  the  United  States  section  of  any  inter- 
national commission  If  the  plan,  portion,  or 
revision  deals  with  a  boundary  water  or  a 
river  crossing  a  boundary,  or  any  tributary 
flowing  into  such  boundary  water  or  river, 
over  which  the  international  commission  has 
Jurisdiction  or  for  which  it  has  responsibility. 
Each  such  department  and  agency  head. 
Governor,  Interstate  agency,  and  United 
States  section  of  an  International  commission 
shall  have  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  proposed  plan,  portion,  or  re- 
vision to  report  its  views,  comments,  and 
recommendations  to  the  commission.  The 
commission  may  modify  the  plan,  portion, 
or  revision  after  considering  the  reports  so 
submitted.  The  views,  comments,  and  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  head.  Governor,  Inter- 
state agency,  and  United  States  section  of  an 
International  commission  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  with  the  plan,  portion, 
or  revision;  and 


"(4)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
it  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions 
of  the  commission  and  for  implementing  the 
plan,  Including  means  of  keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

"Powers  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
commissions 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

"  ( 1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  It  may 
deem  advisable; 

"(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  is  necessary; 

"(3)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

"(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable.  Including  con- 
sultants, at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem; 

"(5)  arrange  for  the  services  of  persomiel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

"(6)  make  arrangements,  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  government, 
except  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  Inclusion  In  a  suitable  retire- 
ment and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of 
its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for  or 
continuing  in  another  governmental  retire- 
ment or  employee  benefit  system,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  such  coverage  of  Its  per- 
sonnel; 

"(7)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

"(8)  Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and 
exercise  such  other  powers  as'  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  such  commission 
designated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose,  Is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  It  Is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  that  testimony  shall  be  taken 
or  evidence  received  under  oath. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  each  rivei 
basin  commission  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  Inspection  during  ordinary  office 
hours. 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  commission,  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated  by 
the  chairman  thereof  for  the  purpose,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  such  com- 
mission such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  its  functions  and  as 
may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  such  commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  it  may 
need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out 
its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

"(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin 
commission  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  policies  of  such  commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  it 
and  the  timing  thereof,  be  responsible  for 
(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel employed  by  such  commission,  (2) 
the  asslgnmecit  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
among  such  personnel,  and  (3)  the  use  and 
expenditures  of  funds  available  to  such 
commission. 

"Compensation  of  commission  members 
"Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
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202  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  Act,  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  commission,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  commission. 

"(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  such  compensation  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  States  or  the  inter- 
state agency  respectively,  which  they  repre- 

"(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  or  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  commission's 
duties  on  an  Intermittent  basis  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  not  more  than  $100  per 
day  and  shall  not  exceed  $12,000  in  any  year. 

•'Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  commission  shall  rec- 
ommend what  share  of  its  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  such 
share  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council.  The  remainder  of  the  commis- 
sion's expenses  shall  be  otherwise  appor- 
tioned as  the  commission  may  determine. 
Each  commission  shall  prepare  a  budget 
annually  and  transmit  it  to  the  Council  and 
the  States.  Estimates  of  proposed  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  included  in  the  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  under  the  Budgeting 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended, 
and  may  Include  an  amount  for  advance  to  a 
commission  against  State  appropriations  for 
which  delay  is  anticipated  by  reason  of  later 
legislative  sessions.  All  sums  appropriated 
to  or  otherwise  received  by  a  commission 
shall  be  credited  to  the  commission's  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  A  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
Its  purposes  and  functions,  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  from  any 
State  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivi- 
sion or  agency  thereof,  or  Intergovernmental 
agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose 
of  the  same. 

"(c)  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbiirsements. 
The  accounts  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  Independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  included 
in  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  commission. 

"(d)  The  accounts  of  the  commission 
shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for 
inspection  by  representatives  of  the  Juris- 
dictions and  agencies  which  make  appro- 
priations, donations,  or  grants  to  the  com- 
mission. 

"TITLE  III — FINAN'CIAL  ASSISTANCE  1^  THE 
STATES  FOR  COMPKEHENSIVE  PLANNIN6  GRANT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  increaf:ed  participatlSn  by  the  States  in 
water  and  related  land  resources  planning  to 
be  effective,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Council  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  for  the  nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  thereafter,  $5,000,000  in  each 
such  year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  participating  in  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  plans. 

"(b)  The  Council  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  estab- 
lish such  procedures,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments and  provisions  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions  under  this  title, 
and  the  use  of  funds  available  therefore,  as 


may  be  necessary  In  order  to  assure  (1)  co- 
ordination of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title  with  related  Federal  planning  assist- 
ance programs.  Including  the  program  au- 
thorized under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  and  (2)  appropriate  utilization 
of  other  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  contribute  to  achieving 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"Allotmertts 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  make  al- 
lotments to  the  States,  in  accordance  with 
its  regulations  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  pop- 
ulation, (2)  the  land  area,  (3)  the  need  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  programs,  and  (4)  the 
financial  need  of  the  respective  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  population 
of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  estimates  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  land 
area  of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  official  records  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey 

"(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  \inder 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Council 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  which  is 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  its  State  program  approved 
under  section  303.  including  the  cost  of 
training  personnel  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram and  the  cost  of  administering  such 
program. 

"State  programs 

"Sec.  303.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning  which  is  submitted 
by  a  State,  if  such  program — 

"(1)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  intrastate  or  interstate  water 
resources,  or  both,  in  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  for  water  and  water  related  activities 
taking  into  account  prospective  demands  for 
all  purposes  served  through  or  affected  by 
water  and  related  land  resoiorces  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  nongovernmental  entities  having 
responsibilities  in  affected  fields; 

"(2)  provides,  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  planning  is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  or  imder  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F\md  Act  of 
1965,  for  full  coordination  between  com- 
prehensive water  resotirces  planning  and 
other  statewide  planning  programs  and  for 
assurances  that  such  water  resources  plan- 
ning will  be  in  conformity  with  the  general 
development  policy  in  such  State; 

"(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'State  agency')  to  admin- 
ister the  program; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  reasonably  requires  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  title; 

"(5)  sets  forth  the  procedtire  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  carrying  out  the  State  program  and 
In  administering  such  program;  and 

•'(6)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  funds  and  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  program. 
The  Council  shall  not  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  SUte 
agency  administering  such  program. 
"Review 

"Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  Council  after  rea-  ■ 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

"(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  imder  section  303  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  a 
requirement  of  such  section;  or 


"(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council  BhAll 
notify  such  agency  that  no  further  pwisnnents 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 
until  it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  such  failure.  Until  the  Council  is  so 
satisfied,  It  shall  make  no  further  payments 
to  such  State  tinder  this  title. 
"Payments 

"Sec.  305.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  It,  estimate  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  such  period,  such  estimate  to 
be  based  on  such  records  of  the  State  and 
Information  furnished  by  it,  and  such  other 
investigation,  as  the  CouncU  may  find  neces- 
sary. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  it  for  any  period,  re- 
duced or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any 
sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this  par- 
agraph) by  which  It  finds  that  its  estimate 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State  for  any 
prior  period  under  this  title  was  greater  or 
less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  such  State  for  such  prior  period 
under  this  title.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the 
Treastiry  Depwtrtment,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  Installments  as  the  Council  may  de- 
termine. 

"Definition 

"Sec.  306.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"Records 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  the  grant  was  made  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
of  the  grant  that  are  pertinent  to  the  deter- 
mination that  funds  granted  are  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

"title    IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $150,000  annually 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  annually  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II,  and  not 
to  exceed  $400,000  annually  for  the  admin- 
istration of  title  m:  Provided,  That,  with 
respect  to  title  II,  not  more  than  $750,000 
annually  shall  be  available  for  any  single 
river  basin  commission. 

"Rules  and  regulations 
"Sec.  402.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  those  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are 
administered  by  it. 

"Delegation  of  functions 
"Sec.  403.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Council  its  administrative  functions  under 
section  105  and  the  detaUed  administration 
of  the  grant  program  under  title  ni. 
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"Utilization  of  personnel 
"Sec.  404.  The  Council  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  utilize  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  agency  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1111)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  57  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Special  High- 
way Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
was  unavoidably  detained  at  the  commit- 
tee hearing,  which  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  complete  testimony  from  and  ac- 
commodate witnesses  who  had  traveled  a 
great  distance,  and  to  avoid  extra  ex- 
pense to  them. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  reflect  that 
on  the  bill  just  passed,  H.R.  1111.  as  I  got 
Into  the  Chamber  the  final  vote  had  just 
been  taken.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL  OP  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  312),  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  312 

Resolved,  That,  effective  April  1.  1965,  the 
compensation  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  a 
gross  per  annum  rate  which  is  equal  to  the 
gross  per  annum  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate.  The  ad- 
ditional sums  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  ^H.  Res.  313) ,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  313 
Resolved,  That,  effective  April  1,  1965,  the 
compensation  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  at  a  gross  per 
annum  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  gross  per 
annum  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate.  The  additional  sums  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5,  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  sit  while  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow  and  engaged  in  general 
debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Is  this  the  sub- 
committee considering  the  voter  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


C.  P.   (PECK)    TRUSSELL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  Members  of  the  House 
that  a  distinguished  newspaper  reporter 
and  correspondent,  C.  P.  Trussell,  gener- 
ally known  as  Peck  Trussell,  Is  retiring 
today  from  the  New  York  Times  at  the 
age  of  72. 

Mr.  Trussell  has  covered  Congress  con- 
tinuously during  the  past  33  years — for 
the  Baltimore  Sun  for  9  years  and  for 
the  New  York  Times  for  24  years. 

Mr.  Trussell  Is  noted  particularly  for 
the  objectivity  and  Impartiality  of  his 
reports  on  congressional  affairs  and  on 
national  conventions  of  both  great  polit- 
ical parties,  many  of  which  he  has 
covered  over  the  years. 

In  1949  he  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  reporting  on  na- 
tional affairs.  I  believe  he  Is  the  only 
reporter  ever  to  be  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  the  day-to-day  excellence  of 
his  work  In  covering  Congress  and  na- 
tional politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  all  Members  when  I  say 
that  the  Congress  and  the  country  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Trussell  for  the  fine  job 
he  has  done  over  the  years  In  reporting 
the  activities  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
National  Goverrunent  generally. 

All  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  am 
sure,  wish  Peck  Trussell  life's  richest 
satisfactions  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has  set 
forth  the  outstanding   record  of   Peck 


Trussell.  who  for  so  many  years  has 
covered  the  Congress  with  distinction 
and  merit.  Those  of  us  on  our  side  join 
with  the  majority  leader  in  wishing  Peck 
Trussell  the  very  best  as  he  retires.  We 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his  search- 
ing eye  and  his  discerning  pen  and  we 
feel  that  he  has  set  an  enviable  record 
In  his  profession.  We  hope  and  trust 
that  he  will  not  leave  us  entirely  but 
will  stop  by  and  renew  his  many  friend- 
ships and  acquaintances  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  He  will  always  be  most 
welcome  as  a  friend  and  a  helpmate  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life  and  service  of 
Peck  Trussell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANCE  SHOULD  PAY  ITS  DEBTS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
justly  concerned  over  the  decline  in  U.S. 
gold  stocks.  American  currency  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  world  commerce,  and 
for  this  Nation  to  remain  strong,  our 
dollar  must  remain  strong. 

We  are  justifiably  concerned  with  an 
announcement  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  U.S.  gold  stocks  declined  $250 
million  last  week,  and  that  $231.5  million 
of  that  drop  was  a  result  of  demands  by 
France  for  U.S.  gold,  in  exchange  for 
dollars. 

Here  is  a  nation  that  we  have  sus- 
tained in  two  World  Wars,  here  is  a  na- 
tion that  we  have  helped  to  get  back  on 
its  feet  economically,  and  a  nation  which 
owes  this  Nation  a  great  deal  of  money. 

France  owes  the  United  States  $6  bil- 
lion in  World  War  I  debts,  and  has  made 
no  payment  on  them  since  1931.  France 
also  owes  the  United  States  over  $600 
million  in  debts  for  World  War  n. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  House  con- 
current resolution  which  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  Congress  that  France's  re- 
payment of  her  World  War  I  debts  to  the 
United  States  be  put  back  on  their  orig- 
inal schedule.  General  de  Gaulle  should 
be  made  to  realize  the  great  moral  and 
legal  debt  which  his  nation  owes  to  the 
American  people. 

While  on  the  one  hand  draining  our 
gold  stocks,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  his 
nation  owes  a  great  financial  debt  to 
these  United  States. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  this  res- 
olution and  that  the  State  Department 
will  tell  the  French  Government  that  we 
want  these  just  debts  paid.  This  is  only 
right  and  proper. 


March  31,  1965 

BEAUTIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
dealing  with  the  beautification  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  in  my  offices  at  which  Ed- 
win R.  McDonald,  Sr.,  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Newellton,  La., 
which  Is  in  my  district,  was  presented 
with  the  Award  of  Achievement  of  the 
Netherlands  Flower  Bulb  Institute. 

This  ceremony  had  special  significance 
for  me  because  of  the  recognition  it  af- 
forded to  "Mr.  Ed"  McDonald  who  has 
for  many  years  drawn  upon  his  own 
imagination  and  resources  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  beautification  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

The  award  of  the  Netherlands  Flower 
Bulb  Institute  generously  presented  by 
Dr.  Abe  S.  Tulnman,  agricultural  at- 
tache, Embassy  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
in  particular  recognition  of  the  creation 
of  the  Louisiana  Dutch  Gardens  by  Ed 
McDonald.  These  gardens,  which  all  of 
us  believe  will  become  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  gardens  In  the  South  and 
the  United  States,  are  already  abloom 
with  beauty.  The  Initial  planting  of 
some  80,000  Dutch  tulips  and  other 
spring-flowering  bulbs  is  to  be  followed 
by  gorgeous  arrays  of  roses  and  other 
summer  annuals  throughout  the  entire 
season.  The  creation  of  the  garden 
flowed  from  a  concept  of  natural  beau- 
tification about  which  we  hear  much 
these  days,  but  which  was  already  being 
put  into  practice  by  Ed  McDonald  long 
before  it  enjoyed  national  support. 
Some  years  ago  Ed  McDonald,  having 
retired  from  the  management  of  his 
large  farms  in  the  Newellton,  La., 
area,  became  aware  that  people  are  hun- 
gry for  beauty.  He  sought  in  a  small  way 
to  bring  this  beauty  into  their  lives 
through  the  simple  technique  of  plant- 
ing tulips  and  other  spring  flowers  in 
the  fields  along  the  Great  River  Road 
which  passes  through  the  McDonald 
plantations.  Thus,  people  could  and  did 
come  to  appreciate  the  magic  of  flowers 
as  they  travel  along  the  road,  and  proved 
Ed  McDonald's  theory  that  more  beau- 
ty must  be  brought  into  the  lives  of  all 
our  people. 

The  Louisiana  Dutch  Gardens,  opened 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  on  March 
19,  1965,  has  already  been  visited  by 
more  than  40.000  people  from  46  States 
of  the  Union,  and  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  As  Dr.  Tuinman  said  in  his 
remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  institute's  award.  Louisiana 
and  the  Netherlands  have  certain  sim- 
ilarities in  that  they  are  both  low-lying 
lands  which  reap  the  benefits  of  the  riv- 
ers and  sea,  and  he  said : 

Such  similarities  extend  also  to  more 
lofty  areas,  such  as  the  love  for  flowers.  It 
is  expressed  In  the  serene  magnolia  as  your 
State  flower,  and  in  the  contents  of  the  song 
of   Louisiana,    where    it   says:    "where   the 
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mocker  sings  the  sweetest  and  the  land  Is 
filled  vdth  flowers." 
Gardening — 

Dr.  Tuinman  said — 
balances  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  day  to 
day  life.  Gardening  gives  a  feeling  of  part- 
nership with  nature,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  creating  something;  and  It  can  be  done 
with  little  financial  means  •  •  •  It  Is  a 
happy  marriage  where  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  man's  Ingenuity  In  perfecting  Its  flow- 
ers, yield  ever  more  beautiful  results.  The 
favorite  subject  of  the  Dutch  flower  grow- 
ers Is  the  tulip,  and  the  variety  of  colours 
and  forms  that  exist,  have  amazed  the  lovers 
of  flowers  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
of  pleasure  that  I  participated  in  this 
ceremony  honoring  my  old  friend  and 
associate.  Ed  McDonald,  and  I  sincerely 
commend  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
this  beautiful  manmade  wonder  of  na- 
ture that  he  has  brought  to  pass  in 
Newellton. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Tuinman,  who  presented 
this  award  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands 
Flower  Bulb  Institute,  and  those  of  Ed 
McDonald  in  accepting  it.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 
Statement  of  Mr.  E.  R.  McDonald  After 
THE  Presentation  of  the  Award  by  Mr. 
Tuinman  op  the  Embassy  of  the  Nether- 
lands 

Thank  you  Mr.  Tuinman,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Netherlands  Flower-Bulb  Insti- 
tute for  bestowing  on  me  this  great  honor. 
I  love  the  soil,  flowers,  and  everything  out 
of  the  ground,  and  which  has  given  me  lots 
of  Joy  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  highway 
through  my  plantation.  Your  great  country 
should  have  the  compliments  I  have  received 
here.  I  had  no  idea  that  when  I  extended 
my  project  on  the  highway,  it  would  cause 
this  sensation.  May  I  say,  It  showed  me  the 
hunger  of  my  people  for  beauty.  Last 
Easter  Sunday  afternoon  I  had  6,000  people 
who  signed  the  book  from  42  States  and  4 
foreign  countries,  and  the  only  thing  that 
perturbed  them  was  "Is  this  yours,  or  Is  this 
the  Department  of  Highway's?"  I  said  It  Is 
a  story  too  long  to  tell.  To  you  and  to  the 
fine  Dutch  people  I  extend  every  good  wish, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  you  visit  our 
garden  In  Louisiana,  and  by  all  means, 
visit  northeast  Louisiana.  Mr.  Passman's  dis- 
trict. We  feel  honored  and  privileged  to  own 
land  In  that  great  delta  country.  Thank 
you  very  kindly. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Abe  S.  Tuinman.  Nether- 
lands Agriculture  Attache,  at  Presenta- 
TATiON  OF  Netherlands  Flower  Bulb  In- 
stitute Award  to  Mr.  E.  R.  McDonald,  Sr.' 
Congressman  Passman,  Mr.  McDonald, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  most  pleasant 
duty  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning. 

The  very  fact  that  I,  as  a  foreigner,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
have  been  asked  to  present  a  certificate  to 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  In  the 
office  of  a  U.S.  legislator,  demonstrates  how 
close,  pleasant,  and  friendly  our  Atlantic  re- 
lationship is. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Louisiana  not  so  long  ago,  I  was  Impressed 
by  the  fact  how  many  things  Louisiana  and 
the  Netherlands  have  in  common.  Both 
consist  largely  of  a  river  delta  with  flat  low- 
lands, and  the  fields  are  lined  with  trees. 
Both  Louisiana  and  the  Netherlands  must 
constantly  be  on  the  alert  against  the  perils 
of  the  surrounding  water,  both  are  protected 
by  levees,  we  call  them  dikes,  but  they  are 


also  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  sea  around 
them. 

The  Impressive  and  extensive  establish- 
ments of  the  Louisiana  petro-chemical  Indus- 
try reminds  one  of  the  industrial  complexes 
in  the  harbor  of  Rotterdam. 

Such  similarities  extend  also  to  more  lofty 
areas,  such  as  the  love  for  flowers.  It  Is 
expressed  in  the  serene  magnolia  as  your 
State  flower,  and  the  contents  of  the  song 
of  Louisiana,  where  It  says:  "Where  the 
mocker  sings  the  sweetest  and  the  land  Ib 
flUed  v?lth  flowers." 

The  beautiful  flower  gardens  in  yovir  plan- 
tation mansions,  which  I  visited  only  a  few 
months  ago,  bring  memories  to  mind  of  the 
estates  in  my  home  country  with  colorful 
surroundings. 

These  were  the  cradle  of  the  Dutch  flower 
Industry  which  expanded  through  the  cen- 
turies and  which  resulted  In  so  many  ties 
with  those  who  love  flpwers,  all  over  the 
world. 

Life  in  this  present  world  and  age  Is  com- 
plicated and  difficult.  The  pursuit  of  objec- 
tives of  a  material  nature  tends  to  require 
more  and  more  of  our  attention  and  time. 
Thus,  the  counterbalancing  influence  of  na- 
ture becomes  evermore  needed. 

Flowers  are  the  ultimate  expression  of  the 
beauty  that  nature  offers  humanity. 

Gardening,  more  than  anything  else,  bal- 
ances the  strain  and  stress  of  the  day-to-day 
life.  Gardening  gives  a  feeling  of  partner- 
ship with  nature,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
creating  something;  and  it  can  be  done  with 
little  financial  means.  It  is  within  the  reach 
of  almost  anybody,  and  fortunately  It  seems 
to  be  rapidly  becoming  an  Important  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

It  is  a  happy  marriage  where  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  man's  Ingenuity  in  perfecting  its 
flowers,  yield  evermore  beautiful  results. 
The  favorite  subject  of  the  Dutch  flower 
growers  Is  the  tulip,  and  the  variety  of  colors 
and  forms  that  exist,  have  amazed  the  lovers 
of  flowers  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  them  is  Mr.  E.  R.  McDonald,  who 
has  enhanced  the  beauty  of  Newellton  by  the 
creation  of  the  Louisiana  Dutch  Gardens. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you. 
on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands  Flower  Bulb 
Institute,  their  award  for  distinguished 
achievement,  to  honor  you  for  your  leader- 
ship In  creating  these  gardens. 

I  would  like  to  extend  all  good  wishes 
from  the  Netherlands  In  connection  with 
Newellton's  forthcoming  flrst  annual  tulip 
festival,  and  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  wish 
you  well  in  your  future  endeavors. 


>  Presentation  made  at  Capitol  Hill.  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  Thursday,  Mar.  11,  1965. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  FARM 
FAMILY 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence brought  out  at  preliminary  hear- 
ings, conducted  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Dairy  and  Poultry  showed 
conclusively  that  unless  there  Is  some 
legislative  remedy,  most  of  the  family 
farmers  producing  eggs  In  this  country 
will  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Most  of  the  eggs  produced  so  far  this 
year  were  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
their  production.  Adding  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  family-type  farmer  is  the 
development  of  so-called  egg  factories 
owned  and  operated  by  large  feed  and 
grain  companies.  Some  of  these  egg 
factories    already    have    flocks    In    the 
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neighborhood  of  2  4  million  chickens. 
As  the  United  States  only  requires  300 
million  chickens  to  produce  its  egg  needs 
it  can  easily  be  deduced  that  virtually 
all  of  the  1^2  million  farm  families  en- 
gaged in  egg  production  will  be  driven  off 
the  land  in  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  protect  our  farmers  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  will  offer 
relief  to  this  segment  of  our  vital  farm 
industry.  This  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tionwide marketing  order  for  table  eggs 
that  will,  if  adopted,  establish  a  fair 
market  price  for  eggs,  assure  the  farmer 
a  relatively  stable  market  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  him  from  the  depre- 
dation and  monopolistic  pracnces  of  the 
large  grain  and  feed  companies. 

President  Johnson.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  Agri- 
culture, Orville  Freeman,  have  reiterated 
time  and  time  again,  we  must  keep  our 
family  farm  system.  This  marketing 
order,  if  established,  will  go  a  long  way  in 
seeing  that  this  aim  is  accomplished. 


AN  EXCELLENT  STAFF  SUMMARY 
OF  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BILL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missoiu-i? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee, under  Mr.  Leo  H.  Irwin,  for  the 
fine  job  which  has  been  performed  for 
the  Congress  in  the  "Summary  of  Major 
Provisions  of  the  New  Social  Security 
Bill,"  This  17-page  summary  not  only 
lists  all  of  the  important  provisions  of 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  important 
bills  we  will  deal  with  in  this  Congress, 
but  makes  the  information  readily  un- 
derstood and  easily  located. 

I  think  we  are  well  served  in  the 
House  by  the  caliber  of  work  done  by  the 
professional  and  clerical  staffs  of  our 
committees,  but  this  summai-y  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen  on 
any  bill  of  such  magnitude.  I  think. 
therefore,  that  the  staff  people  who  did 
this  job  deserve  our  thanks  and  some  rec- 
ognition for  the  work.  I  only  wish  there 
were  copies  available  to  send  out  to  all  of 
the  people  in  my  district  I  know  would 
find  this  pamphlet  informative  and  use- 
ful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  commenting  on  the 
excellent  staff  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  whenever  the  people  in  my  office 
have  occasion  to  call  that  committee  for 
infonnation,  they  are  always  Impressed 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  young  ladies 
who  answer  the  committee  telephones 
seem  to  have  the  answers  to  even  the 
most  complicated  questions. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  OF 
FRANCE  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RONCALIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
PYench  Republic  to  the  United  States 
be  completed  within  the  period  as  ex- 
tended by  statute. 

This  concurrent  resolution  further  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary,  including  the  renegotia- 
tion of  current  terms  of  settlement,  to 
effect  final  payment  of  this  indebted- 
ness due  us  from  France  by  June  15, 
1987. 

I  am  one  of  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  of 
several  million  citizens  of  my  country 
who  risked  his  life  to  defend  America, 
and  preserve  the  French  Republic.  It 
is  not  with  pleasure  that  I  now  see  the 
leadership  of  France  engaged  in  irri- 
tating acts  of  quasi  contempt  toward  the 
allies  who  aided  its  very  existence  just 
one  short  generation  ago.  Week  after 
week  we  read  of  the  policy  of  gold  drain 
demands  by  General  de  Gaulle,  yet  the 
French  war  debt  to  us  of  over  $6  billion, 
goes  unpaid. 

I  believe  in  the  sound  principles  of 
good  business,  and  of  being  a  good  neigh- 
bor. One  of  the  requisites  of  both  these 
positions  is  that  bills  should  be  paid. 
In  this  regard  I  hope  this  resolution  will 
win  the  early  and  favorable  support  of 
my  colleagues,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  of  the  whole  House. 


OUR  BANKS  ARE  SOUND 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  assure  any  and  every- 
one who  may  be  interested  that  our  banks 
and  our  banking  system  is  sound,  that 
deposits  are  safe  and  that  bankers  gen- 
erally are  decent,  honest,  and  honorable 
Americans. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  too 
much  loose  talk  of  late  about  banks  and 
bankers,  as  well  as  about  the  Govern- 
ment officials  who  supervise  them. 

There  is  always  room  for  disagree- 
ment as  to  details  of  operation  and  su- 
pervision. But  let  us  not  indulge  in 
i-umor  and  suspicion.  Let  us  avoid 
scandalmongering.  Let  us  devote  our- 
selves to  fact  and  not  to  fiction. 

The  business  failure  rate  in  our  coun- 
try in  1964  was  53.2  per  10,000  firms. 
In  the  same  year  the  failure  rate  for 
State  insured  banks  was  6.9  per  10,000 
and  only  2.1  per  10,000  for  national 
banks — all  of  which  are  insured. 

Of  the  nine  national  bank  failures 
during  the  period  1952-65,  only  three  oc- 


curred since  1962.  All  three  were  char- 
tered prior  to  1920.  Only  two  of  the 
nine  were  chartered  since  1948  and  only 
one  was  chartered  by  Comptroller 
Saxon. 

None  of  those  failures  was  related  to 
chartering  volume  or  change  of  regula- 
tory policies  but  all  were  caused  by  mis- 
conduct of  bank  ofBcers  and  employees. 

That  is  a  mighty  good  record  when  we 
keep  in  mind  that  there  are  8,700  insured 
State  banks  and  5,028  National  banks- 
all  insured. 

The  important  thing  for  the  American 
pubUc  to  know,  however,  is  that  in  every 
instance  of  failure  of  an  insured  bank, 
the  total  amount  of  insured  deposits  was 
paid  and  paid  promptly.  In  every  fail- 
ure in  the  period  from  January  1961,  to 
July  1964.  not  only  was  the  full  amount 
of  insured  deposits  paid  out  promptly  but 
45  percent  and  more  has  already  been 
paid  on  account  of  uninsured  deposits— 
the  sum  in  excess  of  $10,000  in  any  one 
account  is  not  insured.  It  is  too  early 
in  the  process  of  liquidation  to  determine 
how  much  will  be  paid  on  account  of  un- 
insured deposits  in  the  banks  closed  since 
July  1964. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
total  amount  of  uninsured  deposits  in  all 
banks  closed  since  July  1964  aggregates 
Jess  than  $25 ',2  million  out  of  total  na- 
tionwide bank  deposits  of  $344  billion. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration is  sound. 

I  want  to  repeat — our  banks  are  sound 
and  our  depositors  need  lose  no  sleep 
about  the  overall  situation. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTEN- 
NIAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives celebrates  its  100th  anniversary. 
The  committee  was  created  in  March 
1865  when  the  House  amended  its  rules 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Prior  to  that  time,  matters  and  legisla- 
tion relating  to  banking  and  currency 
were  handled  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Because  of  the  increased 
importance  of  banking,  it  was  felt  that  a 
separate  committee  should  be  formed. 
Several  plans  were  offered  to  recognize 
the  new  status  of  banking.  One  plan 
that  was  discussed  would  have  enlarged 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
designated  subcommittees  to  handle  the 
preliminai-y  work  on  legislation.  How- 
ever, this  plan  was  rejected  in  favor  of 
forming  a  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

The  rule  setting  up  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  provided : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  propositions  relative  to  banking 
and  currency  as  shall  be  presented  or  shall 
come  in  question  and  be  referred  to  them  by 
the  House,  and  to  report  therein  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 
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-  It  was  with  this  brief  guideline  that 
the  committee  launched  into  its  first 
year  of  existence. 

BANKING  GROWTH  CHANGES  GUTOELINES 

As  the  committee  sets  forth  on  its 
100th  year  of  operation,  its  guidelines 
have  been  expanded  from  one  meager 
paragraph  to  nearly  two  full  pages  of 
printed  material.  Under  rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cui-rency  is  now  charged 
with  the  following  responsibilities: 
Banking  and  currency  generally;  con- 
trol of  price  of  commodities,  rents,_or 
services;  deposit  insurance;  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  financial  aid  to  commerce 
and  industry,  other  than  matters  re- 
lating to  such  aid  which  are  specifically 
assigned  to  other  committees  under  this 
rule;  gold  and  silver,  including  the  coin- 
age thereof;  issuance  of  notes  and  re- 
demption thereof;  public  and  private 
housing;  and  valuation  and  revaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

The  committee  jurisdiction,  as  set 
forth  in  rule  XI,  is  of  necessity  listed  in 
general  terms.  An  enumeration  of  spe- 
cific subjects  contained  in  bills  referred 
to,  or  acted  upon  by,  the  committee  in 
the  past  will  give  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject  matters  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  The 
enumeration  as  listed  in  the  Legislative 
Calendar  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  covers  more  than  120  areas. 
The  enumeration  does  not  cover  all  sub- 
ject matter  that  the  committee  has  dealt 
with  in  the  past  or  may  deal  with  in  the 
future,  but  rather  is  an  attempt  to  sum- 
marize matters  that  pertain  to  banking 
and  currency  jurisdiction.  I  am  includ- 
ing for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  enumer- 
ation as  published  in  the  latest  calendar 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

PTTBLICATION   HONORS  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  its  100th  an- 
niversary, the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  shortly  publish  a  list  of 
all  publications  produced  by  the  commit- 
tee from  its  founding  during  the  39th 
Congress  through  the  close  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Requests  for  publications  of 
the  committee  are  being  received  with  a 
frequency  that  indicates  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  subjects  which  come  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. The  list  of  publications — the  first 
complete  cataloging  in  the  committee's 
100-year  history — is  issued  in  response 
to  this  demand.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  the  thought  that  such  a  reference 
source  would  be  helpful  to  Members  of 
Congress,  universities  and  colleges,  the 
banking  community,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  banking  and  inter- 
national finance.  Completely  indexed 
alphabetically,  and  also  by  Congresses 
for  ready  references,  the  list  includes 
hearings,  reports,  and  other  committee 
prints. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  earlier 
publications  are  out  of  print  and  avail- 
able only  as  reference  material,  recent 
prints  are  available  for  distribution 
from  the  committee.  Other  publications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  a  nominal  charge. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  list  of  publications  is  far  more 
than  a  library  tool.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a 
condensed  version  of  the  100-year  hls- 
toiT  of  the  committee.  A  casual  reading 
of  the  document  quickly  reveals  the 
growing  importance  of  banking  on  the 
history  of  our  country.  It  also  shows 
that  for  more  than  50  years  the  commit- 
tee was,  for  the  most  part,  inactive,  but 
in  its  second  half  centvur  of  operation 
increased  its  tempo  of  activity,  reaching 
a  high  point  in  the  88th  Congress.  The 
Members  of  the  House  who  served  on  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
during  the  88th  Congress  can  look  with 
pride  on  their  achievements  accom- 
plished during  that  2-year  session,  for 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  this  committee 
was  the  most  active  of  any  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  During  1963  and 
1964  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee held  35  hearings  and  published  60 
reports  and  committee  prints.  These  are 
both  records  for  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  operation.  The  35  hearings 
held  by  the  committee  during  the  88th 
Congress  were  more  than  all  hearings 
held  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee during  its  first  54  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

NOT  DUST  COLLECTORS 

The  publications  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  during  the  last 
Congress  were  not  the  types  that  would 
be  filed  in  basement  storerooms  to  gather 
dust  and  ultimately  be  thrown  out  as 
surplus  material.  On  the  contrary,  these 
publications  are  being  used  as  textbook 
material  for  students  of  banking  and 
finance  all  over  the  world.  One  of  these 
publications,  "Primer  on  Money,"  ranks 
as  a  best  seller  among  documents  printed 
by  any  committee.  More  than  16.000 
copies  of  the  primer  have  been  made 
available  to  the  public,  and  the  requests 
for  the  booklet  still  continue  to  pour  in 
to  the  committee  ofiBce  as  well  as  the 
Government  Printing  OflBce.  The  GPO 
alone  has  sold  nearly  11,000  primers  di- 
rectly to  the  public.  These  figures  are 
even  more  impressive  because  the  primer 
was  only  made  available  less  than  6 
months  ago.  Other  committee  prints 
and  reports  have  had  similar  successes. 

EIGHTY-NINTH    CONGRESS 

The  present  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  wasted  no  time  in  picking 
up  the  pace  established  by  its  predecessor 
group.  Although  the  89th  Congress  is 
less  than  3  months  old,  the  committee 
has  already  held  six  hearings  and  has 
reported  out  three  important  pieces  of 
legislation.  Two  of  these  measures,  the 
gold  cover  legislation  and  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  have  already  been 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  banking  scene  over  the  past 
100  years,  both  on  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign level.  It  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  continue  and  aid  the  growth  of  bank- 
ing and  finance  by  keeping  constantly 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  to  construct  legislation  that 
will  aid  the  industry  in  its  growth  plans. 


In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  volume 
of  work  conducted  by  the  committee  dxu"- 
ing  the  88th  Congress,  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  a  table  of  the  number  of 
hearings  and  publications  issued  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — 
based  on  congressional  year — from  1865 
through  1964: 

Legislative   Activity   of   the   House   Com- 
mittee ON  Banking  and  Currency 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  set  forth  in  part  4 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  follows: 

"rule  XI. — powers  and  duties  of  committees 

"All  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  subject  listed  under  the  standing  com- 
mittees named  below  shall  be  referred  to 
such  committees,  respectively: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"4.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"(a)   Banking  and  currency  generally. 

"(b)  Control  of  price  of  commodities, 
rents,  or  services. 

"(c)   Deposit  Insurance. 

"(d)   Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(e)  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

"(f)  Gold  and  silver,  Including  the  coin- 
age thereof. 

"(g)  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

"(h)   Public  and  private  housing. 

"(I)  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar." 


Enumeration   of   Specific   Subjects   Undeb 
Committee  Jurisdiction 

The  committee  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In 
rule  XI  is  of  necessity  listed  In  general  terms. 
An  enumeration  of  specific  subjects  con- 
tained In  bills  referred  to,  or  acted  upon  by, 
the  committee  in  the  past  will  give  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  matters  com- 
ing within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  following  enumeration  Is  not  In- 
tended to  be  all  Inclusive  but  merely  at- 
tempts to  list  the  subjects  generally.  In  this 
respect  the  National  Bank  Act,  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  Defense  Production  Act.  Banking 
Acts  of  1933  and  1935.  National  Housing  Act, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
Small  Business  Act.  several  sections  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  other  acts,  all  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  contain 
a  great  number  of  provisions  which  are  not 
separately  enumerated.  The  purpose  here 
is  not  to  summarize  the  provisions  of  statutes 
emanating  from  the  committee,  nor  to  in- 
clude the  subject  matter  of  all  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  over  the  years,  but 
only  to  Illustrate  In  a  more  specific  manner 
than  does  rule  XI  the  diflferent  subjects 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction.  The 
enumeration  follows: 

Banks  and  banking:  National  Bank  Act; 
Federal  Reserve  Act;  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Act;  Reserve  require- 
ments of  Federal  Reserve  member  banks; 
bank  holding  companies;  mergers,  consolida- 
tions, and  conversions  of  Insured  banks; 
chartering,  regulation,  conservation,  and 
liquidation  of  national  banks;  Insurance  of 
bank  deposits;  exajnlnation  of  national 
banks,  Insured  banks,  and  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks;  Investments  by  national 
banks;  branches  of  national  banks;  un- 
claimed deposits  In  national  banks;  capital 
requirements  of  State  banks  for  membership 
In  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Coins  and  coinage:  commemorative  coins; 
denominations,  value,  and  weight  of  coins; 
metals  iised  in  coinage;  U.S.  mints. 
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Creation  of  Government  corporations: 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  Federal  Min- 
erals Corporation;  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association;  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration; National  Disaster  Relief  Corporation; 
War  Damage  Corporation. 

Currency:  Denominations,  value,  and  de- 
signs; Issue  and  redemption;  printing. 

Economic  stabilization  and  defense  pro- 
duction measures:  Redevelopment  of  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas;  encouraging  max- 
imum employment;  price  controls  on  com- 
modities and  services;  wage  controls;  rent 
controls;  credit  controls;  consvmier  and  in- 
stallment credit  terms;  real  estate  credit 
terms;  allocations  and  priorities;  Govern- 
ment requisition  and  condemnation  of  com- 
modities and  facilities;  rationing;  dispersal 
of  defense  plants;  hoarding;  guarantee  of 
bank  loans;  business  loans;  Government  pur- 
chase or  resale  of  metals,  minerals,  and  other 
raw  materials;  installation  of  Government- 
owned  equipment  in  private  plants;  subsidy 
payments;  voluntary  agreements  regarding 
prices,  wages,  service,  or  credit. 

Export  controls. 

Federal  credit  unions:  Chartering,  regula- 
tions, examination,  and  supervision. 

Government  lending:  Flood  and  catastro- 
phe loans;  housing  loans  in  Alaska;  sliun 
clearance  and  public  housing  loans;  loans  to 
small  business;  loans  to  small  business  In- 
vestment companies;  loans  to  State  and  local 
development  companies;  Export-Import  Bank 
loans;  defense  production  loans;  CCC  loans; 
municipal  loan  program;  loans  community 
facilities;  loans  for  prefabricated  housing; 
loans  for  college  housing. 

Housing:  FHA  insurance  of  single  family, 
and  multiple  unit  rental  projects;  FHA  in- 
surance of  repair  and  improvement  loans; 
FHA  Insiu-ance  of  disaster  housing;  FHA 
Insurance  of  servicemen's  housing;  FHA  in- 
surance of  housing  in  lu-ban  renewal  areas; 
FHA  insxu-ance  of  defense  housing;  FHA 
insurance  of  military  and  atomic  energy  in- 
stallation housing;  FHA  Insurance  of  coop- 
erative housing;  FHA  insurance  of  equity 
Investments  in  rental  housing;  FHA  insur- 
ance for  elderly  family  housing;  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment-owned permanent  and  temporay  war 
and  defense  housing;  low-rent  public  hoxis- 
Ing;  prefabricated  housing;  trailers  and 
trailer  camps;  veteran  preferences  in  hous- 
ing occupancy;  college  housing;  Alaska  hous- 
ing program;  farm  housing;  housing  censvis; 
housing  research;  moderate  income  housing; 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal;  construc- 
tion warranties. 

Insurance:  Against  loss  caused  by  war  or 
expropriation  of  U.S.  commodities  stored 
abroad;  against  political  and  credit  risks  of 
loss  arising  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports; 
against  property  damage  caused  by  floods; 
of  deposits  in  national  banks;  of  share  ac- 
counts in  savings  and  loan  associations. 

International  finance:  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act;  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development;  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fvmd;  International  Finance 
Corporation;  International  Development  As- 
sociation; Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Mass  transit. 

Medals,  commemorative:  Issuance  and 
striking. 

Monetary  policies:  Valuation  and  revalua- 
tion of  the  dollar;  gold  and  gold  standard; 
support  of  Government  bonds;  general  price 
level;  bank  reserves;  operation  of  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee;  Federal  Reserve  re- 
discount rates;  issue  of,  and  reserves  behind, 
Federal  Reserve  notes;  gold  payments  and 
ownership;  credit  terms;  establishment  of  a 
National  Monetary  Commission;  interest 
rates  on  bank  deposits. 

Residential  mortgage  credit,  insurance, 
and    guarantee:    FHA   Insurance    programs; 


Government     secondary     mortgage     market 

(FNMA) ;    national   bank  real   estate   loans; 

voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program. 
Savings    and    loan    associations:    Federal 

Home   Loan   Bank   System;    chartering   and 

supervision    of    Federal    savings    and    loan 

associations;  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies. 

Silver:  Coinage,  value,  and  use. 

Small  business:  Small  Business  Act;  Small 

Bvislness  Investment  Act. 

Tin:  Texas  City  tin  smelter;  Government 

purchase  and  sale. 

Tabulation  of  publications  of  committee  by 
Congresses 

88th  Cong.: 

Hearings 35 

Reports 42 

Committee    prints 28 

87th  Cong.: 

Hearings 24 

Reports 46 

Committee    prints 13 

86th  Cong. : 

Hearings 22 

Reports 41 

Committee    prints 3 

85th  Cong.: 

Hearings 16 

Reports 16 

Committee   prints 7 

84th  Cong.: 

Hearings 26 

Reports 48 

Committee   prints 3 

83d  Cong.: 

Hearings 18 

Reports 38 

82d  Cong.: 

Hearings 8 

Reports 33 

Committee  print 1 

81st  Cong.: 

Hearings 22 

Reports 58 

80th  Cong.: 

Hearings 21 

Reports 58 

79th  Cong.: 

Hearings 16 

Reports 34 

78th  Cong.: 

Hearings 11 

Reports 14 

77th  Cong. : 

Hearings 16 

Reports 23 

76th  Cong.: 

Hearings 9 

Reports 23 

75th  Cong.: 

Hearings 15 

Reports 21 

74th  Cong. : 

Hearings 14 

Reports 17 

73d  Cong. : 

Hearings 7 

Reports 29 

72dCong.: 

Hearings 8 

Reports 19 

71st  Cong.: 

Hearings 7 

Reports 20 

70th  Cong. : 

Hearings 3 

Reports 13 

69th  Cong. : 

Hearings 2 

Reports 11 

68th  Cong.: 

Hearings 6 

Reports 8 

Committee   print 1 

67th  Cong.: 

Hearings 15 

Reports 19 

66th  Cong.: 

Hearings 10 

Reports 5 


Tabulation  of  publications  of  committee  by 
Congresses — Continued 

65th  Cong. : 

No  hearings . 

Reports 14 

64th  Cong. : 

No    hearings . 

Reports 10 

63d  Cong.: 

Hearings 3 

Reports . 6 

62d  Cong.: 

Hearings 2 

Reports 6 

61st  Cong.: 

Hearings 3 

Reports 6 

60th  Cong. : 

Hearings . 7 

Reports 5 

59th  Cong. : 

Hearing . l 

Reports > 8 

58th  Cong. : 

No    hearings ► 

Repdrts 3 

57th  Cong.: 

Hearing 1 

Reports 6 

56th  Cong.: 

Hearing 1 

Reports 6 

55th  Cong.  : 

Hearings 2 

Reports 6 

54th  Cong.: 

Hearing 1 

Reports 7 

53d  Cong.: 

Hearing 1 

Reports 6 

52d  Cong. : 

Hearing 1 

Reports 14 

51st  Cong.: 

No    hearings . — 

Reports . 6 

50th  Cong. : 

No    hearings » 

Reports . 10 

49th  Cong.: 

No    hearings 

Reports — _ 18 

48th  Cong. : 

No    hearings . — 

Reports . 19 

47th  Cong.: 

No    hearings . — 

Reports... 13 

46th  Cong. : 

No    hearings 

Reports . 13 

45th  Cong.: 

No    hearings — 

Report 1 

44th  Cong. : 

No    hearings 

No   reports — 

43d  Cong. : 

Hearings 2 

Reports . S 

42d  Cong.: 

No    hearings 

Report 1 

41st  Cong.: 

Hearing 1 

Report 1 

40th  Cong. : 

No    hearings — 

No  reports — 

39th  Cong. : 

No    hearings — 

Reports . 3 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  members  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  members  thereof. 
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The  materials  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  House  op  Representatives,  Committee 
ON  Banking  and  Currency 

Hon.  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chairman, 
89th  Congress,  2129  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

COMMITTEE   ON   BANKING  AND   CURRENCY 

Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chairman; 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New  York;  William 
A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania;  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, of  Missouri;  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wis- 
consin; Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio;  William 
S.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  Georgia;  Fernand  J.  St 
Germain,  of  Rhode  Island;  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez, of  Texas;  Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New 
Jersey;  Charles  L.  Weltner,  of  Georgia; 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  of  California;  Bernard 
F.  Grabowski,  of  Connecticut;  Compton  I. 
Whtie,  Jr.,  of  Idaho;  Tom  S.  Gettys,  of  South 
Carolina;  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  Michigan; 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  of  New  York;  Earle 
Cabell,  of  Texas;  Thomas  G.  McGrath,  Jr., 
of  New  Jersey;  John  R.  Hansen,  of  Iowa; 
Prank  Annunzio,  of  Illinois;  William  B. 
Widnall,  of  New  Jersey;  Paul  A.  Fino,  of 
New  York;  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New 
Jersey;  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York; 
James  Harvey,  of  Michigan;  W.  E.  "Bill" 
Brock,  of  Tennessee;  Burt  L.  Talcott,  of 
California;  Del  Clawson,  of  California;  Al- 
bert W.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  of  Ohio;  and  Chester  L.  Mize, 
of  Kansas. 

Paul  Nelson,  acting  clerk  and  staff  director; 
telephone:  225-4247. 


Subcom>httees  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing AND  Currency 

domestic  finance 

Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chairman; 
Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles 
L.  Weltner,  of  Georgia;  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
of  California;  Compton  I.  White,  Jr.,  of 
Idaho;  Tom  S.  Gettys,  of  South  Carolina; 
Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Michigan;  Frank  An- 
nunzio, of  Illinois;  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey;  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan;  W. 
E.  "Bill"  Brock,  of  Tennessee;  and  Del 
Clawson,  of  California. 

small  business 

Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chairman; 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New  York;  William 
A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania;  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, of  Missouri;  Bernard  F.  Grabowski,  of 
Connecticut;  Tom  S.  Gettys,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Richard  L.  Ottinger,  of  New  York; 
Earle  Cabell,  of  Texas;  Burt  L.  Talcott,  of 
California;  Del  Clawson,  of  California;  J. 
William  Stanton,  of  Ohio;  and  Chester  L. 
Mize,  of  Kansas. 

bank  supervision  and  insurance 

Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man; William  S.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles 
L.  Weltner,  of  Georgia;  Bernard  F.  Grabow- 
ski, of  Connecticut;  Thomas  C.  McGrath, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  John  R.  Hansen,  of  Iowa; 
W.  E.  "Bill"  Brock,  of  Tennessee;  Burt  L. 
Talcott,  of  California;  Del  Clawson,  of 
California;  and  Albert  W.  Johnson,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

HOUSING 

William  A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman;  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri; 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio;  William  S. 
Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert  G.  Ste- 
phens, Jr.,  of  Georgia;  Fernand  J.  St  Ger- 
main, of  Rhode  Island;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
of  Texas;  Henry  S.  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam B.  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey;  Paul  A. 
F^NO,  of  New  York;  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of 
New  Jersey;  and  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan. 

CONSUMER  affairs 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  chairman; 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  Georgia;  Henry 


B.  GONZALEZ,  of  Texas;  Joseph  G.  Minish,  of 
New  Jersey;  Richard  T.  Hanna,  of  California; 
Bernard  F.  Grabowski,  of  Connecticut;  Paul 
H.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  Michigan;  Frank  Annunzio, 
of  Illinois;  Florence  P.  Dwyeb,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Paul  A.  Fino,  of  New  York;  Seymour 
Halpern.  of  New  York;  and  J.  William 
Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

international  finance 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman; 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New  York;  Thomas  L. 
Ashley,  of  Ohio;  William  S.  Moorhead,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas; 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  of  California;  Compton 
I.  White,  Jr.,  of  Idaho:  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
of  New  York;  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York; 
William  B.  Widnall.  of  New  Jersey;  James 
Harvey,  of  Michigan;  and  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
of  California. 

international  trade 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  chairman; 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  of  Georgia;  Fernand 
J.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island;  Charles  L. 
Weltner,  of  Georgia;  Tom  S.  Gettys,  of 
South  Carolina;  Earle  Cabell,  of  Texas; 
Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey; 
John  R.  Hansen,  of  Iowa;  Seymour  Halpern, 
of  New  York;  Burt  L.  Talcott,  of  California; 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Chester  L.  Mize,  of  Kansas. 

"The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee  shall  be  mem- 
bers ex  oflBcio  of  each  subcommittee,  with 
the  right  to  vote,  except  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  on  any  subcommittee  of  which  he  is 
not  a  member  and  of  which  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  is  chairman"  (committee 
rule). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  for  taking  this 
time  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

With  the  exception  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  [Mr.  Patman],  no 
other  Member  presently  serving  on  the 
committee  has  served  as  long  as  I  have. 
Other  Members  of  the  House  have  served 
on  that  committee  with  me  and  then 
moved  on  to  other  committee  assign- 
ments. All  those  who  have  served  with 
us  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
more  rewarding,  no  more  interesting,  no 
more  important  work  that  can  be  per- 
formed. Although  our  jurisdiction  close- 
ly touches  that  of  almost  eveiT  other 
committee,  we  have  never  had  any  juris- 
dictional disputes  but  have  cooperated 
with  and  have  had  the  cooperation  of 
every  other  committee. 

This  is  in  large  part  due  to  those  fine 
Americans  who  have  served  as  chairmen. 
I  remember  with  great  pleasure  serving 
under  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Jesse  Walcott, 
when  I  first  arrived  here.  And  then  un- 
der the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kenutcky.  the  Honorable  Brent  Spence, 
and  now  under  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman. 

I  am  certain  that  in  the  years  ahead 
this  committee  will  continue  to  earn  the 
respect  of  all  of  our  colleagues.  I  am 
sure  they  will  evidence  that  respect  in 
the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 


by  supporting  the  important  legislation 
that  we  bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  10  years  ago, 
in  my  second  term  in  the  House,  to  be 
named  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  I  have  deeply  enjoyed 
serving  on  the  committee  ever  since. 
Under  the  chairmanship  first  of  the 
Honorable  Brent  Spence,  of  Kentucky, 
and  now  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  from  two  outstanding  pub- 
lic servants  who  achieved  distinction  in 
the  Congress  for  their  great  knowledge  in 
the  fields  of  legislation  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee. 

In  Mr.  Patman's  case,  I  would  say,  fur- 
ther, that  he  knows  more  about  more 
aspects  of  the  legislative  process,  and 
of  economic  legislation  in  particular, 
than  any  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
ever  known.  He  is  a  real  student  of  the 
congressional  process,  and  all  of  us  have 
learned  much  from  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  handles  some  of  the 
most  important  bills  which  come  before 
the  Congress  in  every  session.  I  would 
say  our  extremely  healthy  economic  sit- 
uation would  not  be  as  dynamic  and  as 
prosperous  today  if  it  had  riot  been  for 
the  legislation  we  enacted  in  recent  years 
in  the  fields  of  housing,  area  redevelop- 
ment, urban  renewal,  international  fi- 
nance, comjnunity  facilities,  small  busi- 
ness promotion,  and  so  on.  But  in  pe- 
riods of  great  national  emergency  our 
national  economic  stability  comes  to  a 
focus  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  as  we  undertake  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  living  and  production  costs,  and 
the  assurance  of  adequate  supplies  of 
necessities  for  both  military  and  civilian 
needs. 

Service  on  the  committee  has  been 
stimulating,  sometimes  exciting,  always 
rewarding.  I  join  our  distinguished 
chairman  in  noting  this  anniversary,  and 
I  congratulate  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  been  seeking,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  maintain  the  highest 
traditions  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
American  public  which  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  this  committee  as  long  as  I 
have  known  of  its  work— since  I  came 
to  Washington  as  a  congressional  bride 
in  1941. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
nunzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  his  su- 
perb presentation  honoring  the  100th 
aimiversary  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

It  is*  an  honor  for  me  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  a  privilege  as  weU 
as  an  honor  to  serve  under  such  an  out- 
standing chairman  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  studies  in  the 
field  of  banking,  and  he  has  performed 
his  tasks  admirably.    In  the  few  brief 
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months  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  great  body,  I  have  heard  numerous 
colleagues  comment  that  no  man  knows 
more  about  money  and  banking  than  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Wright  Patman. 

Even  those  people  who  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
financial  matters  readily  admit  that  he 
is  the  acknowledged  authority  in  the 
field. 

It  must  be  noted  in  the  chronicles  of 
this  great  body  that  the  outstanding  job 
performed  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  during  the  88th 
Congress  was  accomplished  under  the 
leadei-ship  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  feel  confident  that  under  his  guidance 
and  endowed  with  his  experience  the 
Committee  during  the  89th  Congi-ess  will 
prove  equally  as  effective  as  its  predeces- 
sor group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  great  men  have 
served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  during  its  first  100  years  of 
existence  and  there  will  be  great  men 
serving  as  committee  members  in  future 
years.  But  when  the  final  history  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
written,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman,  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  legislative  leaders  of  all  times. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  here  11  years  ago  I  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  be  assigned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
It  has  been  a  most  meaningful  and  re- 
warding experience  for  me.  It  is  moving 
to  hear  the  history  of  this  great  commit- 
tee unfolded  by  its  distinguished  chair- 
man and  to  realize  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  today  includes  so  many 
important  areas  going  way  beyond  the 
essential  nucleus,  the  jurisdiction  of 
banking  and  currency  proper;  mattei-s 
of  International  finance;  matters  deal- 
ing with  housing  in  the  development  of 
our  cities,  which  Is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  important  sub- 
committees of  our  committee;  and  mat- 
ters affecting  the  consumer  and  the  small 
businessman. 

As  I  contemplate  the  very  sweeping 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  today  I  am 
very  grateful  that  it  is  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  is  surely  the 
hardest  working  Representative  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  today.  How  many  times 
have  other  Members  come  to  their  oflBce 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  only  to  find 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
already  at  work  and  anxious  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  respect  for 
the  deep  learning  of  our  chairman,  with 
constant  delight  In  his  ready  humor,  and 
with  tremendous  admiration  for  his 
patriotism.  I  would  like  to  join  in  wish- 
ing the  happiest  of  birthdays  and  many 
happy  returns  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  to  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1951  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 


Currency  under  three  very  able  chair- 
men. It  has  indeed  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  on  that  committee  with  the  person- 
nel we  had  all  the  way  through  and  with 
the  colleagues  who  served  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  do  have  veiy  significant 
legislation  in  our  charge  and  we  have  to 
assume  some  major  responsibilties  in 
handling  that  legislation.  I  think  we 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  the 
chairmen  that  we  have  had  who  have 
spent  their  full  time  and  effort  and  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country  and  toward  moving  that 
important  legislation.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  second  the  remarks  of  my 
chairman  and  to  wish  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  well  for  the  next 
100  years.  May  they  have  the  same  type 
of  leadership  they  have  had  in  the  past 
100  years.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Har- 
vey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  in  ob- 
serving the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
am  certain  that  we  will  all  agree  that 
this  committee  has,  over  these  many 
years,  fulfilled  its  purpose  on  special 
monetary  problems  and  programs  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Congress  and  om- 
Nation. 

As  I  start  my  fifth  year  of  service  on 
this  committee,  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  we  shall  continue  to  develop  con- 
structive and  sound  legislation  when  and 
where  deemed  necessary.  On  a  personal 
note,  I  was  particularly  honored  back  in 
January  1961  to  become  the  fifth  member 
from  Michigan's  Eighth  District  selected 
to  serve  on  this  committee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  through  a  re- 
search study  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
that  19  Michigan  Congressmen  have 
served  on  this  committee,  starting  with 
the  Honorable  Henry  Waldron,  of  Hills- 
dale, in  1871.  I  am  particularly  honored 
to  point  out  that  the  Honorable  Jesse  P. 
Walcott,  of  my  congressional  district, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
the  80th  Congress.  He  is  the  only  Michi- 
gan member  so  honored.  He  retired  in 
1956  after  13  terms  in  Congress. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  the  complete  list  of  all  Michi- 
gan members  who  have  served  and  con- 
tributed to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

Henry  Waldron,  1871-77,  Hillsdale. 
J.  A.  Hubbell,  1873-83.  Houghton. 
G.  W.  Webber,  1881-83,  Ionia. 
George  L.  Yaple,  1883-85,  Mendon. 
George  Spalding,   1895-99,  Monroe. 
Henry  McMorran.  1903-13.  Port  Huron. 
Frank  D.  Scott,  1915-27,  Alpena. 
Arthur  B.  Williams,  1921-25,  Battle  Creek. 
Joseph  L.  Hooper,  1925-34,  Battle  Creek. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  1933-36,  St.  Ignace. 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  1931-57,  Port  Huron. 
Andrew  J.  Transue,  1937-39,  Flint. 
Fred  L.  Crawford,  1935-53,  Saginaw. 
George  D.  O'Brien,  1937-39,  Detroit. 
Charles  G.  Oakman,  1953-55,  Detroit. 
Martha  W.  GRirrrrHS,  1955-62,  Detroit. 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  1957-60,  Lansing. 
James  Harvey,  1961  to  present,  Saginaw. 


Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  1965  to  present,  Kalama- 
zoo. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Grabowski]. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
cannot  permit  the  month  of  March  to  go 
by  without  rising  to  say  a  few  words  in 
commemoration  of  a  highly  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body.  I  am  referring  to  the  100th 
anniversai-y  of  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  most  important  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  namely,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

It  was  on  March  2,  1865,  that  the  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  business  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  become  too  large  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lessen  its  burdens.  Juris- 
diction was  divided  by  giving  the  appro- 
priation bills  to  a  newly  created  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  banking  and 
currency  bills  to  a  newly  created  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Ever  since  its  establishment,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  had  to 
face  some  of  the  toughest  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation. 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
United  States  resumed  its  rapid  indus- 
trial growth  so  that  our  gross  national 
product  has  about  doubled  every  20  years 
since  the  1870's.  But  this  growth  was 
accompanied  by  long  stretches  of  periods 
of  relative  stagnation  and  by  financial 
crises  and  panics.  The  post-Civil  War 
industrial  advance  was  accompanied  by 
long-time  changes  in  the  price  level— a 
downward  trend  from  1873  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  a  rising  trend  in  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  20th  century— 
and  inflationai-y  price  rises  associated 
with  wars  and  their  aftermaths — the 
Civil  War,  World  War  I,  and  World  War 
II. 

And  apart  from  the  Influences  of  war, 
there  were  the  periodic  recurrences  of  the 
business  cycle  which  plagued  the  Amer- 
ican economy  all  throughout  the  pe- 
riod— with  such  relative  severe  peacetime 
business  contractions  as  1873-79,  1882- 
85,  1893-94,  1907-08,  1920-21,  1929-33, 
and  1937-38.  However  we  view  the  oc- 
currence of  business  cycles  and  crises,  as 
well  as  price  fluctuations,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  monetary  factor,  includ- 
ing the  banking  structure,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  business  and  price 
movements. 

Monetary  controversies  continued  over 
decades  as  supporters  of  easy  and  tight 
credit  clashed  over  greenbacks,  free  sil- 
ver, and  national  banking.  The  recur- 
ring financial  panics  intensified  debates 
centering  around  reforms  of  the  bank- 
ing system.  The  inadequacies  of  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  which  continued 
from  1864  to  1913  finally  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
But  as  the  1930's  showed,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  did  not  eliminate  the  oc- 
currence of  severe  business  depressions. 
The  collapse  of  the  American  banking 
system  in  the  1930's  and  the  great  de- 
pression revealed  th§  necessity  for  cor- 
recting basic  weaknesses  In  our  economic 
organization.  The  shortcomings  were 
particularly   manifest    in   the    banking 
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structure  and  in  the  securities  and  real 
estate  markets. 

Much  of  the  reform  legislation  of  the 
1930's  and  thereafter  fell  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  reforms  in  the  finan- 
cial sphere  included  legislation  that 
strengthened  the  banking  system  against 
failure,  established  programs  to  insure 
or  guarantee  mortgages  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  the  amortized  mortgage, 
insured  deposits  of  commercial  banks 
and  savings  banks,  and  of  share  ac- 
counts in  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  regulated  the  security  exchanges 
and  margin  requirements  for  security 
purchases.  Not  the  least  important  de- 
velopment was  the  passage  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  declared 
it  to  be  a  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power. 

What  vast  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  It  is  not 
only  concerned  with  banking  and  cur- 
rency generally,  but  with  the  control  of 
price  of  commodities,  rents  or  services; 
deposit  insurance;  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  gold  and  silver,  including  the 
coinage  thereof;  public  and  private  hous- 
ing; valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar;  and  financial  aid  to  commerce 
and  industry  other  than  matters  relating 
to  such  aid  which  are  specifically 
assigned  to  other  committees. 

During  most  of  the  history  of  the  com- 
mittee ajaissez  faire  philosophy  gen- 
erally prevailed  in  the  country.  Com- 
patible with  that  philosophy  was  the 
desire  to  achieve  a  sound  currency  and 
a  healthy  banking  system.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  last  three  decades  that  the 
country  adopted  the  view  that  Govern- 
ment must  play  a  more  important  role 
in  maintaining  economic  stability  and 
in  promoting  economic  growth.  To 
achieve  these  objectives  requires  the 
timely  and  adequate  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  variety  of  tools,  prominent 
among  which  are  monetary,  fiscal,  and 
debt  management  policies. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  played  a  major  role  in  forging 
new  legislation  to  meet  the  changed  re- 
quirements of  the  times. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  continue  to 
manifest  the  spirit  of  adaptability  and 
flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  social 
change  under  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man and  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  taking  this  time  to  recog- 
nize the  great  service  extending  over 
100  years  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  given  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  a  very  peculiar 
interest  In  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Not  only  because  of  my 
membership  on  it  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  five-sevenths  of  the  100  years 
since  this  committee  was  founded,  there 
has  been  a  Georgian  on  the  committee. 


The  record  shows  that  we  have  only  been 
eligible  for  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee for  98  years.  The  first  2  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  committee,  1865  to 
1867,  we  had  no  representation  in  the 
Congress.  But,  for  68  of  those  98  years 
a  Georgia  Member  has  set  with  this 
group.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  on 
any  other  committee  a  record  like  that. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  peculiar 
interest  I  have  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  52  of  the  68  years,  the  Mem- 
ber from  Georgia  who  has  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
been  from  the  10th  District  of  Georgia. 

The  man  who  served  the  longest  term 
from  Georgia  on  this  committee  was  the 
late  Honorable  Paul  Brown  who  served 
for  almost  28  years — just  a  little  short 
of  28  years.  H6  was  my  friend  and  im- 
mediate predecessor  from  the  10th  Dis- 
trict. Nobody  from  our  State  has  equaled 
that  record  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

The  first  member  from  Georgia,  that  I 
know  of,  was  back  in  the  45th  Congress, 
when  Hiram  Bell  served.  This  was  1877. 
Then  Allen  D.  Candler;  James  C.  C. 
Black,  who  served  for  4  years.  He  was 
from  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  from  the  10th 
District. 

Then  we  have  Elijah  B.  Lewis  from 
Georgia;  Charles  L.  Bartlett  and  Charles 
H.  Brand,  who  served  for  16  years.  Judge 
Brand  was  from  my  hometown  and  the 
10th  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  felt  most 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  I  was  elected 
to  this  committee  when  I  first  came  here, 
because  I  had  felt  It  was  the  outstand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  because  of  the  association 
that  my  district  and  my  State  had  had 
with  it. 

Also  I  want  to  say  that  since  I  have 
been  on  this  committee  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man] has  performed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable services  that  I  know  of  In  Con- 
gress. He  gave  us,  when  he  became 
chairman,  the  opportunity  really  to  learn 
about  the  financial  Institutions  and  prob- 
lems of  this  country  through  the  great 
number  of  hearings  that  he  held  in  the 
88th  Congress,  covering  the  whole  gamut 
of  activities  of  this  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  bringing  them  to 
us  In  such  fashion  that  we  could  all  un- 
derstand them. 

I  think  as  a  result  of  that  that  cur  com- 
mittee may  begin  this  second  100  years 
much  better  prepared  to  serve  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  we  were  when  I  came  here  in  the 
87th  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  opportunity  to  In- 
clude my  remarks  on  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago  there  was 
a  little  fat  country  boy  who  went  to  the 
State  legislature,  where  they  had  very 
active  lobbying  Interests  and  were  known 
for  their  dinners  and  their  luncheons. 


When  he  went  back  home  after  his  first 
election,  one  of  his  friends  met  him  on 
the  street  and  said,  "Clem,  what  was  It 
we  elected  you  to  here  in  this  last  elec- 
tion?" He  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
drew  his  friend  confidentially  up  to  him 
and  he  said,  "The  best  damn  boarding- 
house  in  the  State." 

I  would  say  this  If  I  were  asked  what 
I  have  been  elected  to.  I  have  been 
elected  to  one  of  the  finest  imlversities 
in  the  world,  where  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  dean  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
It  has  been  an  outstanding  experience  in 
my  life  to  have  this  opportunity,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens],  to  become  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  many 
ramifications  of  the  financial  and  money 
interests  of  this  great  country  and  the 
dynamic  and  dramatic  history  and  de- 
velopment of  nations.  It  has  been  a 
great  experience  for  me  and  I  am  sure  to 
every  member  of  the  committee.  It  has 
been  carried  out  In  a  tradition  that  has 
been  set  in  this  great  committee  and  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  appreciate 
greatly  the  leadership  that  has  been 
given  by  the  present  chairman  and  look 
forw'ard  to  seeing  him  for  many  years  In 
the  position  he  now  holds,  giving  the  fine 
quality  of  leadership  that  he  Is  now  giv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  associated  and  to  associate  myself 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  which, 
of  course,  made  him  competent  to' fulfill 
this  position  which  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  In  his  remarks  he 
has  and  will  provide  you  with  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  effectiveness 
and  the  importance  of  this  committee,  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman's  modesty 
will  prevent  him  from  telling  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions that  he  has  made  to  the  success  of 
this  committee  during  his  service  upon 
It.  He  is  certainly  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  other  very  able  committee  chairmen 
who  have  served  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  commend  our  chainnan  for  ob- 
taining this  time  In  which  we  might 
mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  am  Indeed  honored  to  have 
been  assigned  to  this  committee  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one,  appreciate  the 
fair  manner   In  which  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  made  the  as- 
signments of  the  new  members  to  the 
vaiious  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  fair 
manner  in  which  tlie  gentleman  con- 
ducts the  hearings  which  permits  all  of 
the  new  members  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  important  matters  that  come 
before  the  committee. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  given  to  me  by 
all  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee en  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  our  chairman  for  the 
pleasure  of  joining  other  Members  to- 
day in  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Started  during 
the  Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  this 
committee  has  been  chaired  by  some  of 
the  finest  men  in  Congress. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  committee 
have  multiplied  and  expanded  over  the 
years  so  that  now  its  influence  is  felt 
in  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

The  present  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  has  given 
added  stature  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. His  independence  of  thought  and 
fairness  of  action  have  made  it  possible 
to  secure  legislation  that  has  benefited 
our  whole  Nation. 

During  the  many  years  I  headed  a 
small  manufacturing  firm  in  my  home 
town  of  Manning,  Iowa,  I  was  made 
aware  of  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
small  business  on  many,  many  occasions. 

A  very  good  mutual  friend,  W.  F. 
(Francis)  Powers  of  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  in- 
troduced me  to  the  work  of  our  present 
chairman  a  good  number  of  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Powers  lived  in  Des  Moines 
and  was  an  extremely  active  member  of 
the  National  Small  Businessmen's  As- 
sociation. In  a  recent  letter,  speaking 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  he  com- 
mented: 

I  have  worked  with  him  for  over  30  years 
on  legislation  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
small  business  and  he  has  never  deviated 
from  his  policy  of  helping  the  little  business- 
man. 

It  was  because  of  the  high  regard  I 
have  held  for  the  chairman  and  his  con- 
cern for  small  business  that  I  was  grati- 
fied to  be  assigned  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  When  the  final 
record  on  his  accomplishments  has  been 
written,  he  will  be  referred  to  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  native  Texas  as  a  "square- 
shooter."  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  our  distinguished  chairman  in  this 
important  work. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daniels)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
son-y  that  I  was  called  off  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
made  his  remarks.  However,  I  do  not 
want  this  oppoi'tunity  to  pass  without 
joining  with  others  who  are  congratu- 
lating one  of  the  great  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  its  100th  an- 
niversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  had 
under  its  jurisdiction  some  of  the  most 
vital  sectors  of  American  life  and  has 
monumental  legislative  contributions  in 
these  areas. 

The  activities  of  this  great  committee 
are  entwined  in  practically  every  phase 
not  only  of  the  American  economy  but  of 
the  American  well-being.  This  commit- 
tee has  handled  matters  not  only  of  a 
local  nature,  such  as  housing,  but  matters 
that  have  worldwide  impact  through 
legislation  affecting  the  various  types  of 
banks  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

On  this  committee  have  served  many 
of  the  most  renowned  Members  of  the 
House.  Today  it  has  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  the  House  presiding  over  It 
as  its  chairman.  He  and  his  colleagues 
comprise  certainly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  constructive  groups  of 
legislators  ever  to  sit  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  who  serves  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  a  great  and  distin- 
guished committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

I  would  like  to  associate  my  remarks 
with  those  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  As  he  has  said  so  well,  as 
your  committee  goes,  so  goes  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  have  given  hope  to  the  in- 
vestor and  protection  to  the  incorpora- 
tors. You  have  given  encouragement  to 
our  very  way  of  life,  and  you  have  given 
impetus  to  the  mainspring  of  our  econ- 
omy. Your  committee  has  saved  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  the  congratula- 
tions, the  good  wishes  and  the  sincerest 
hopes  for  your  continued  distinguished 
future  as  you  have  under  your  magnifi- 
cent leadership  is  the  hope  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
those  who  have  taken  note  of  this  im- 
portant milestone  in  your  illustrious  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  came  to  the  Congress  and  was  sworn 
in  in  January  1949.  I  was  at  that  time 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

I  have  a  great  debt  owing  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  who, 
when  I  came  to  that  committee,  was  No! 
3  on  the  committee,  and  now  is  its  great 
chairman.  He  counseled  me,  he  guided 
me,  and  I  became  one  of  his  disciples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  man  in  the 
world  who  knows  money  and  is  a  greater 
authority  on  money  than  the  outstand- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  could  not  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  giving  utterance 
to  that  sentiment  and  that  appraisal  of 
one  of  the  alltime  greats  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  am  deeply  touched  and  I  am  proudly 
privileged  to  be  here  on  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  a  committee  of  which  I  was 
once  a  member  and  to  recall  how  many, 
many  times  in  those  golden  years  I  ex- 
plained to  my  constituents  that  while  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  raised  the 
money  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee voted  it  out  It  remained  for  the  great 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  de- 
cide how  the  money  once  raised  and  ap- 
propriated should  be  spent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  previous  speakers  In  pay- 
ing tribute  today  on  its  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  its  very  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  during 
the  6  years  I  have  been  here  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  many  oc- 
casions in  speaking  out  on  many  issues 
that  he  has  v/atched  so  carefully  for  all 
of  us.  Certainly  he  has  done  a  great 
service  to  this  country  in  leading  this 
committee. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  note  the  fact  that  in  this  centennial 
year  the  Illinois  delegation  on  the  ma- 
jority side  are  pleased  and  happy  to  see 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Chicago,  Frank  Annunzio, 
joining  this  distiguished  committee.  It 
has  been  many  years  since  there  has  been 
a  Representative  from  Chicago  on  this 
committee.  Mr.  Annxjnzio  represents 
one  of  the  great  banking  districts  In 
America  in  his  district,  which  is  the  Loop 
in  Chicago.  There  are  probalDly  more 
banks  there  representing  more  invest- 
ments than  in  any  other  single  congres- 
sional districrin  the  country.  We  Con- 
gressmen from  Illinois  on  the  majority 
side  are  certainly  proud  of  Mr.  Annitn- 
zio  and  his  great  knowledge.  We  know 
he  is  going  to  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  committee.  It  is  fitting  that  dur- 
ing this  centermial  year  Illinois  should 
have  a  Representative  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
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include  extraneous  matter,  including  a 
list  of  the  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittees and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees, and  the  legislative  activity 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  also  the  history  for  the 
last  100  years,  a  tabulation  of  publica- 
tions by  this  committee  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINTH  WORLD  FESTIVAL  OF  YOUTH 
AND  STUDENTS  FOR  SOLIDARITY, 
PEACE  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Johnson]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
earth,  more  than  one-half  is  25  years 
of  age  or  under.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  youth  of  today  will  determine 
the  future  course  of  events  tomorrow. 
Today  there  is  a  worldwide  battle  for 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  a  battle 
between  communism  and  freedom,  be- 
tween dictatorship  and  democracy.  We 
young  Americans  accept  and  welcome 
the  challenge  of  that  struggle.  We  our- 
selves are  the  product  of  a  revolution- 
ary process*,  strengthened  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  human  progress  derives  from 
free  discussion,  tempered  by  the  kind 
of  freedom  of  dissent  that  has  taken 
place  so  often  in  this  very  Chamber. 

For  11  days  this  summer,  from  July 
28  through  August  7,  approximately 
25.000  youth  and  students  from  all  over 
the  world  will  gather  in  Algeria  for  the 
so-called  Ninth  World  Festival  of  Youth 
and  Students  for  Solidarity,  Peace  and 
Friendship. 

Free  discussion  has  no  place  in  this 
event.  It  is  an  event  whose  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  stress  the  spirit  and  momen- 
tum of  international  communism.  As 
its  predecessors,  the  festival  cloaks  a 
highly  partisan  political  event  with  the 
appearance  of  cultural  and  athletic 
festivity.  In  so  doing,  it  attempts  to 
reinforce  the  faith  of  the  party  faith- 
ful, engender  pro-Communist  support  in 
the  host  country,  and  subvert  the  unwary 
and  uncommitted  of  the  world's  youth. 
It  is  part  of  the  battle  for  the  minds  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  it  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  our  concern  and  atten- 
tion. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  his- 
tory of  these  festivals.  The  first  of  the 
festivals  was  held  in  Prague  in  1947. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  been  held 
consecutively  in  Budapest,  East  Ber- 
lin, Bucharest,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Vienna, 
and  the  last  one  in  Helsinki  in  1962.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  that  each  event 
has  reflected  the  mirror  image  of  So- 
viet foreign  policy,  from  the  hard-line 
approach  under  Stalin  to  increasingly 
persistent  overtures  to  the  unalined  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  festival  or- 
ganizers credit  the  1955  Warsaw  festival 
with  having  weakened  the  Polish  popu- 
lation's potential  resistance  to  the  So- 
viet presence  in  that  country. 


The  Communists  have  achieved  some 
success  with  the  festivals  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  but  not  without  great  cost  in 
image  as  well  as  money.  Indeed,  the 
organizers  lavished  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion on  the  Moscow  festival,  which  is 
more  than  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
budgets  for  an  entire  year.  Such  one- 
sided events  soon  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  however,  that  the  festivals  were 
exclusively  propaganda  activities.  In 
1959,  the  organizers  moved  the  festival 
to  Vienna,  to  more  neutral  territory  out- 
side of  the  Eastern  European  bloc.  The 
design  was  clear;  the  organizers  hoped 
to  convey  a  more  respectable  image  to 
appeal  to  those  people  throughout  the 
world  who  earnestly  sought  a  meeting 
place  between  East  and  West. 

This  year  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  festival  orientation  or  purpose,  only 
a  change  in  geographic  location.  The 
World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth — WFDY — whose  headquart;ers 
are  in  Budapest,  and  the  International 
Union  of  Students — lUS — located  in 
Prague — both  international  Communist 
front  groups,  continue  to  be  the  organs 
through  which  funds  and  professional 
organizers  are  channeled,  and  by  which 
effective  control  is  exercised. 

The  cynicism  of  the  festival  organizers 
cannot  be  overstated.  They  imposed  the 
festival  in  Vierma  despite  the  vociferous 
opposition  of  every  representative  stu- 
dent and  youth  organization  in  Austria. 
The  same  was  true  in  Helsinki,  where 
the  single  Finnish  youth  organization  to 
support  the  presence  of  the  festival  in 
Finland  was  the  youth  affiliate  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Sponsors  broke  the 
traditional  pattern  of  a  festival  every 
2  years  and  moved  into  Finland,  3  years 
after  Vienna,  during  an  election  year, 
providing  added  leverage  for  compelling 
cooperation  from  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment. 

This  year  marks  the  first  time  the  fes- 
tival will  take  place  in  Africa,  a  fact 
which  emphasizes  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Communists  are  pursuing  the  alle- 
giance of  youth  leaders  from  the  un- 
alined world,  and,  in  particular,  those 
from  the  new  nations  of  Africa.  The 
host  Algerian  youth  organizations,  the 
youth  section  of  the  FLN  and  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Algerian  Students,  be- 
lieve that  this  festival  will  be  a  departure 
from  the  lopsided  propaganda  thrust  of 
past  events. 

We  share  the  wish,  of  the  Algerians 
that  this  might  be  the  case  but,  regret- 
tably, the  ninth  festival  promises  to  be 
no  different  from  its  predecessors.  As 
in  the  case  of  Vienna  and  Helsinki,  the 
festival  organizers,  by  packing  the  festi- 
val secretariat  with  a  majority  of  their 
own,  by  maintaining  control  of  the  purse 
strings,  by  supplying  technicians  and 
even  a  majority  of  participants,  have  the 
leverage  to  bring  well-intentioned  op- 
position to  its  knees,  or  to  overwhelm  it. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
dissent  in  the  Communist  marketplace 
of  ideas. 

The  festival  represents  the  cruelest 
kind  of  Communist  hoax.  In  their 
courtship  of  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
youth,  they  lavish  millions  of  dollars  on 
this  propaganda  circus,  when  the  true 


needs  of  the  new  nations  lie  in  areas  far 
removed  from  song  and  games.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  more  than  regrettable;  it  is 
insidious.  No  one  disputes  the  compel- 
ling need  for  peace  and  friendship  in  the 
world.  But  how  are  such  noble  goals 
advanced  by  a  wholly  partisan  event 
spanning  only  11  days,  costing  an  esti- 
mated $30  million;  an  event  whose  only 
high  point  is  a  display  of  fireworks,  and 
whose  low  is  reached,  as  in  Vieima  and 
Helsinki,  in  pushing  dissenters  to  the 
ground? 

In  the  very  shadow  of  the  emotional 
indulgence  of  the  festival  lurk  the 
enemies  of  all  men — poverty,  illiteracy, 
and  disease.  Surely  $30  miUion  would 
be  far  better  spent  on  health  and  edu- 
cational programs,  on  the  development 
of  human  and  material  resources — even 
on  dues  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  glaring  contrast  to  the  millions  of 
dollars  squandered  on  this  empty  event 
are  more  than  9,000  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers working  hand  in  hand  with  our 
friends  all  over  the  world — at  a  wage 
rate  of  approximately  11  cents  per  horn*. 
Were  the  $30  million  festival  costs  ap- 
plied to  a  program  similar  to  that  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  more  than  270  million 
man-hours,  or  31,000  man-years  of  work 
for  real  peace  and  friendship  would  re- 
sult. But  the  festival  organizers  place  a 
higher  premium  on  propaganda  than  on 
peace. 

No  representative  student  or  youth 
organization  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  sent  a  delegation  to  a  festival.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  give  credence  to  the 
false  claims  of  the  festival  organizers 
that  the  Festival  is  representative  of 
world  youth  opinion,  and  that  the  youth 
of  the  United  States  support  the  festival 
as  a  useful  means  of  achieving  world 
understanding. 

The  responsible,  representative  youth 
organizations  of  the  United  States  are 
not  alone  in  theur  assessment  of  the  fes- 
tival. Representative  youth  and  student 
groups  in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  responsible  international  youth 
groups,  have  long  been  aware  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  festival  and  will  this  year, 
as  in  the  past,  refrain  from  participa- 
tion. 

I  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to 
a  group  of  young  Americans  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Vienna  and  Helsinki  festi- 
vals, undertook  to  prepare  and  make 
available  accurate  information  for  all 
those  interested  in  the  festival.  This 
group,  known  as  the  Independent  Re- 
search Service,  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose this  year  \^ith  regard  to  the  festi- 
val in  Algiers.  Under  the  direction  of 
Eugene  Theroux,  a  26-year-old  George- 
town University  law  student — and  past 
national  associate  director  of  the  Young 
Citizeris  for  Johnson -Humphrey— the 
group  has  three  objectives: 

First.  To  discourage  festival  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  representative  Amer- 
ican student  and  youth  organizations 
whose  presence  at  the  festival  would  give 
it  the  appearance  of  legitimacy. 

Second.  To  provide  objective,  accurate, 
and  timely  information  to  young  Amer- 
icans, and  to  youth  from  other  nations, 
concerning  the  history  and  true  purpose 
of  the  festival. 
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Third.  To  provide,  to  those  young 
people  who  intend  to  participate  as  in- 
dividuals— not  representing  youth  orga- 
nizations— materials  with  which  to  in- 
form themselves  on  topics  lilcely  to  be 
discussed  in  Algiers. 

The  Independent  Research  Service,  a 
nonprofit  organization  supported  by  do- 
nations from  public-spirited  Americans, 
has  taken  on  a  large  responsibility,  but 
experience  gained  at  the  past  two  festi- 
vals indicates  that  they  are  equal  to  the 
challenge.  Largely  by  their  efforts,  the 
truth  about  the  festivals  in  Vienna  and 
Helsinki  reached  most  every  campus,  so- 
cial, political,  and  religious  group  In 
America.  In  addition,  they  helped  en- 
able several  young  Americans,  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  festivals  but 
anxious  to  set  the  record  straight  wher- 
ever possible,  attend  the  festival.  As  our 
distinguished  Vice  President — then  Sen- 
ator— Humphrey  said  of  these  young  peo- 
ple: 

They  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  freedom  into 
the  seventh  Communist-sponsored  youth 
festival.  They  were  equipped  not  only  with 
enthusiasm  for  their  ideals,  but  with  the 
facts  and  know-how  to  present  the  truth 
about  communism  and  its  destruction  of 
human  freedom  with  vivid  clarity. 

A  statement  which  represents  the  opin- 
ion of  responsible  American  youth  re- 
garding the  youth  festival  has  come  to 
my  attention  from  Mr.  W.  Dennis  Shaul, 
international  affairs  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  Youth  Council,  whose 
member  organizations  include  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students,  and  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America.  Mr. 
Shaul  is  past  student  body  president  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  and  currently  at  Harvard  Law 
School. 

As  a  former  president  of  the  United 
States  Youth  Council.  I  am  proud  that  as 
in  the  past,  the  youth  council  will  not 
participate  in  any  way  in  the  festival. 
Mr.  Shaul  reports: 

This  decision  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
United  States  Youth  Council's  traditional 
position  of  having  never  attended  any  pre- 
vious festivals,  is  based  upon  our  conclusion 
that  this  event  will  be  little  changed  from 
Its  eight  predecessors.  All  festivals  have 
been  blatant  extensions  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  each  has  mirrored  tlte  shifting 
tactics  but  unaltered  objective  of  indoctri- 
nating the  world's  youth. 

The  festivals  have  always  been  anti-West- 
ern and  specifically  anti-America.  They 
have  always  been  prodlgously  expensive,  so 
expensive  that  the  cost  of  one  would  go  a 
long  way  to  erasing  the  debt  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  festivals  have 
always  been  anti-intellectual,  divisive,  ego- 
centric conceits  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
followers.  Rather  than  furthering  the  lofty 
alms  of  peace  and  friendship,  they  have  pro- 
duced disillusionment,  discord,  and  propa- 
ganda. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable  that  the  fes- 
tival will  take  place  In  Algeria.  The  Al- 
gerians have  recognized  the  partisan  na- 
ture of  previous  festivals,  and  say  they  hope 
that  this  festival,  the  first  In  Africa,  will  be 
different.  But  It  is  the  ninth  festival,  not 
the  first.  The  same  groups,  the  same  indi- 
viduals, the  same  sources  of  funds  are  behind 
this  festival — only  the  location  Is  different. 

We  start  from  the  belief  and  we  still  hold 
to  the  belief  that  Algerian  youth  like  Amer- 


ican youth  desire  a  free  and  frank  discussion 
which  is  not  based  oi>a  predetermined  ide- 
ology or  predetermined  conclusions.  We 
know  that  Algerian  youth  share  our  goals  of 
meeting  to  discxoss  and  overcome  real  prob- 
lems that  cry  for  real  solutions.  Above  all 
else,  the  festival  represents  a  serious,  but  we 
hope  only  a  temporary,  frustration  of  these 
goals.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  future 
offers  the  youth  of  the  world  something 
more  than  this  exercise  In  manipulation 
and  futility. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  among  our  youth  who  have  allowed 
themselves,  either  unwittingly  or  by  de- 
sign, to  be  used  by  the  festival's  Com- 
munist sponsors.  Here  I  am  speaking  of 
the  American  Youth  Festival  Committee, 
an  irresponsible,  unrepresentative  group, 
a  group  which  has  permitted  itself  to  be- 
come the  Soviet's  recognized  recruitment 
organ  in  the  United  States  for  the  festi- 
val's preparatory  committee.  They  have 
already  begun  to  solicit  participants  from 
our  college  campuses.  Even  they  admit 
that  the  festival  is  financed  by  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  and  the 
International  Union  of  Students.  Even 
they  admit  that  the  festival  is  a  lopsided, 
monolithic  propaganda  event.  Why, 
then,  can  they  not  see  that  the  only  pur- 
pose this  group  will  serve  will  be  to  bear 
our  national  flag  in  festival  processions, 
thereby  creating  the  false  impression  of 
American  support  for  the  festival?  One 
would  think  that  those  who  know  the 
nature  of  a  disease  would  lenounce  and 
avoid  it,  and  not  expose  themselves  to  it 
for  the  weak  and  dangerous  reason  that 
they  do  so  "because  it  Is  there." 

No  one  will  prevent,  nor  should  they 
prevent,  the  participation  of  those  who 
wish  to  attend  the  festival.  But  let  those 
who  feel  they  must  go,  for  reasons  of 
curiosity,  scholarship,  or  whatever — let 
them  go  with  their  eyes  open. 

We  object  to  the  festival  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  a  waste  of  money,  though  that 
it  is;  not  only  because  it  is  propaganda, 
chough  that  it  is;  not  only  because  it  is 
unswervingly  anti-America,  though  that 
it  surely  is.  We  raise  our  voices  in  objec- 
tion because  the  festival  has  locked  out 
truth,  objectivity,  and  freedom  of  dissent. 
Indeed,  freedom  itself  has  been  locked 
out.  It  is  a  fruitless  purpose  to  seek 
peace  and  friendship  without  allowing 
freedom  of  inquiiT  and  debate.  For  that 
reason  each  festival  has  been  doomed 
ultimately  to  fail  before  it  begins. 

Those  who  cherish  freedom  of  speech, 
of  belief  and  of  the  press  will  find  them 
alien  and  provocative  notions  at  the 
Communist  youth  festival.  Indeed, 
those  who  dared  protest  in  Vienna  and 
Helsinki  were  not  only  verbally,  but  phys- 
ically set  upon. 

To  Algerian  youth  and  to  the  youth 
leaders  of  the  new  nations  who  will  ti-y 
valiantly  to  make  the  festival  a  free  and 
open  marketplace  of  Ideas,  we  express 
our  profound  hop)e  for  success.  They 
will  be  immersed  in  the  largest  of  Com- 
munist-front meetings.  They  will  be 
pawns  in  the  cold  wars  which  divide  East 
and  West.  We  regret  that  they  will  be 
drawn  within  a  circle  which  has  shut 
out  the  most  basic  freedom  of  all,  the 
freedom  to  dissent. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  continuing  need 
for    a    free    and    open    dialog    among 


young  people  the  world  over  who  are  con- 
cerned about  their  future,  but  obviously 
the  festival  is  not  an  appropriate  forxim. 
There  must  continue  to  be  exchange  pro- 
grams and  meetings  where  an  opportu- 
nity exists  for  young  men  and  women 
to  discuss  their  problems  and  challenges 
in  an  atmosphere  free  of  fear.  With 
such  programs  currently  in  being,  we  can 
be  confident  that  no  number  of  festivals 
will  ever  erase  this  central  fact:  mutual 
understanding  will  never  be  achieved  so 
long  as  freedom  to  inquire,  debate  and 
dissent  is  barred  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  patriotic  American  youth  when  I  say 
we  welcome  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
We  do  not  shirk  from  our  responsibilities. 
We  shall  meet  them  with  the  historic 
courage  of  America  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend freedom  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  youthful  men  and 
women  of  our  younger  generation  of 
America  are  dedicated  to  their  faith  in 
democracy  and  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  and  say  with  Thomas  Jefferson:  "I 
have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  tjrr- 
anny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
I  want  to  join  those  who  by  their  ap- 
plause have  shown  their  appreciation 
for  the  maiden  speech  of  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  There  is  one  thing  sig- 
nificant about  this  maiden  speech:  it 
was  a  speech  of  substance  which  brought 
Information  to  the  House;  it  was  a  con- 
tribution to  the  House,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  colleague  for  making  this  con- 
tribution. This  comes  very  appropri- 
ately from  him,  too,  because  not  only 
is  he  the  youngest  Member  of  the  House 
but  the  youngest  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House.  It  comes  very  appropriately  that 
he  should  expose  the  efforts  of  Commu- 
nist countries  to  exploit  youth  and  youth 
organizations  in  their  vicious  attempt  to 
control  the  minds  of  men.  My  col- 
league, as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  has  made  a  real  contribution. 
I  know  of  no  person  in  the  House  or  else- 
where who  has  been  more  diligent  in  his 
efforts  to  expose  the  subtle  intentions  of 
communism  than  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Johnson], 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
now  to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  wish  to  say  that 
our  committee  is  quite  privileged  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Johnson]  as  a  member.  The  concern 
he  has  shown  for  the  security  of  this 
country  and  its  military  departments 
and  the  vital  need  we  have  for  securing 
America  against  all  enemies  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  has  been  expressed  today 
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In  showing  a  similar  concern  for  the 
minds  of  American  youth  for  whom  he 
speaks  with  authority.  His  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  pitfalls  ahead  for  Ameri- 
can youth  and,  indeed,  the  youth  of  the 
world  and  his  estimate  of  what  is  ahead 
in  the  Communist  campaign  to  vilify 
youth  and  degrade  their  hopes  and  de- 
stroy their  ambitions  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Indeed  to  banish  freedom  from  their 
minds  and  keep  discussion  from  their 
festivals,  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

He  has  spoken  with  authority;  he  has 
spoken  with  concern  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  his  maiden  speech,  he  is  warning  the 
youth  of  America  with  a  clarity  which 
I  commend  to  every  Member  of  this 
House. 

He  has  done  a  fine  service  for  his 
country  and  the  youth  which  he  repre- 
sents. I  think  his  purpose  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  days  ahead.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  privileged  that 
a  man  of  his  character,  his  understand- 
ing, his  concern,  holds  membership  on 
our  committee.  We  welcome  him  as  a 
man;  we  welcome  him  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  we  wel- 
come him  for  what  he  is  doing  for  his 
country. 

I  have  known  his  father  before  him. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  speaks  as  he 
does.  He  is  a  true  member  of  the  Jed 
Johnson  family  that  has  done  so  much 
for  America. 

I  congratulate  his  State,  I  congratu- 
late his  district,  and  I  congratulate  this 
House  of  Representatives  that  we  have 
him  as  a  Member  of  our  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  permit  me  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to 
him  for  his  very  generous  and  gracious 
remarks. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  While 
not  as  young  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  I  am  not  much  older; 
and  as  the  youngest  Member  of  the 
House  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
I  certainly,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  share  some  of  the  same  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  this  world,  as  do 
other  young  people  across  the  globe. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commenting  on  the  forthcoming  Ninth 
World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students 
for  Solidarity,  Peace  and  Friendship. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonably  well  known 
at  this  point  in  history  that  this  festi- 
val is  little  more  than  a  Communist- 
financed.  Communist-directed  propa- 
ganda fair. 

It  is  a  healthy  thing  we  all  know  for 
young  people  to  come  together  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  problems  of  their 
nation  and  the  world.  However,  solu- 
tions to  those  problems  in  their  respec- 
tive nations  and  in  this  world  are  not  to 
be  found  in  this  world  festival.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  totalitarianism 
but  in  freedom,  in  free  and  open  debate 
and  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  documenting  the  facts  concern- 
ing this  festlyal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Buz  Lukens,  national 
chairman  of  the  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation,  with  regard  to  the 
forthcoming  Ninth  World  Youth  Fes- 
tival. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Statement   of  Mr.    Buz   Lukens,   National 

Chairman  of  the  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation,   With  Regard  to  the 

Ninth  World  Youth  Festival 

The  following  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Ninth  World  Youth  Festival  has  been  Issued 
by  Mr.  Buz  Lukens,  national  chairman  of  the 
500,000-member  Young  Republican  National 
Federation. 

"Again  this  year,  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple will  gather  at  the  most  colossal  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  events — the  Ninth  World 
Festival  of  Youth  and  Students  for  Solidar- 
ity. Peace,  and  Friendship.  The  first  six  of 
the  festivals  were  held  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, but  this  year  the  organizers  have  opti- 
mistically moved  the  festival  to  the  African 
Continent.  The  festival  will  take  place  In 
Algiers  from  July  28  through  August  7,  1965. 

"It  is  general  knowledge  that  all  finances 
for  this  instrument  of  Soviet  propaganda  are 
funneled  from  the  Soviet  Union  through  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  and 
the  International  Union  of  Students,  known 
front  groups,  who  exercise  control  over  the 
form  and  content  of  the  festival  events. 

"Many  of  the  festival  participants  are  al- 
ready followers  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology. But  many  more  will  come  with  the 
misplaced  hope  that  a  new  basis  might  be 
found  for  mutual  understanding  and,  par- 
ticularly, that  solutions  might  be  found  to 
problems  besetting  the  various  troubled  and 
underprivileged  young  nations. 

"It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  many  who  seek  peace  and  friendship  to 
attempt  to  persuade  them  that  the  festival 
has  any  substantive  value  whatsoever.  In 
10  days  of  a  propaganda  carnival,  masquerad- 
ing as  an  athletic  and  cultural  gathering, 
only  the  hopelessly  naive  can  believe  that 
even  a  minimum  of  world  understanding  can 
be  achieved. 

"In  past  years,  young  people  who  have  con- 
scientiously tried  to  ask  questions  through 
honest  and  open  debate  are  threatened  and 
in  some  cases,  have  been  caused  bodily  harm. 
This  festival  is  used  only  as  a  propaganda 
tool  by  the  Communists  and  cannot  achieve 
anything  but  further  propaganda  value  for 
the  Communists. 

"Young  Republicans  all  over  America  share 
and  work  for  our  universal  hope  of  lasting 
peace.  We  will  undertake  any  effort  to 
achieve  understanding  if  such  an  effort  con- 
tains even  the  barest  promise  of  success. 
But  we  stand  with  every  single  responsible 
youth  organization  in  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  the  festival  and  to  the  attend- 
ance at  the  youth  festival  by  American  young 
people." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  very 
pertinent  and  worthwhile  comments  and 
want  to  say  to  him  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate what  he  has  just  said  to  the  House. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Colorado   [Mr.   Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  this  ninth  World  Festival  a  statement 


by  Mr.  J.  Albert  House,  Jr.,  national 
president  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  in  which  he  urges  all 
youth  organizations  and  young  Demo- 
crats of  America  not  to  attend  this 
meeting.  I  think  it  is  a  good  statement 
and  I  should  like  to  have  it  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    - 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Statement    bt    Mb.    J.    Albert    House,  Jr., 

National    President,    Young    Democratic 

Clubs  of   America 

The  Ninth  World  Festival  of  Young  and 
Students  for  Solidarity.  Peace,  and  Friend- 
ship win  take  place  this  summer  In  Algiers, 
Algeria,  from  July  28  through  Augtast  7.  The 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  have 
been  asked  to  participate  by  the  Interna- 
tional preparatory  committee  of  the  festival 
and  by  the  American  Youth  Festival  Com- 
mittee. We  decline  these  Invitations,  as  we 
have  declined  them  In  the  past,  for  the 
basic  reason  that  the  festival  Is  a  propaganda 
Invention  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  ob- 
jectives It  serves  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
objectivity. 

This  festival,  no  different  from  its  prede- 
cessors. Is  being  financed  and  manipulated 
by  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  and  the  International  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, two  International  Communist  front 
organizations.  So  widely  Is  this  fact  known, 
and  so  obvious  has  been  the  propaganda 
character  of  past  festivals,  that  it  Is  hard  to 
understand  how  any  representative  youth 
organization  of  any  country  would  allow 
itself  to  become  associated  with  this  event. 

The  festival,  by  Its  nature,  contradicts  Its 
own  stated  objectives  of  soUdarlty,  peace,  and 
friendship.  It  represents  an  outrageous 
waste  of  money.  Millions  of  dollars  will  be 
squandered  over  barely  more  than  1  week  of 
sloganeering,  followed  by  postfestlval  tours 
of  Eastern  Euorpe  and  Communist  China,  for 
participants  eager  to  Indulge  themselves. 

More  Importantly,  the  slogans  used  are 
ones  that  are  universally  known  and  under- 
stood, but  used  by  the  Communist  leader- 
ship to  serve  their  own  purposes  of  distor- 
tion and  fraud.  Many  youths  who  go,  espe- 
cially from  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
will  be  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  sham  that 
the  Communists  make  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

Young  Democrats  at  the  national  level 
and  in  every  section  of  this  country,  close  to 
1  million  strong,  have  consistently  sup- 
ported worthy  mediums  of  International 
youth  cooperation.  But  we  urge  other  rep- 
resentative vouth  organizations  In  the  United 
States  to  join  us  again  this  year  In  refusing 
to  accept  invitations  to  this  propaganda  fes- 
tival. Our  absence  will  give  testimony  for 
all  to  see  that  we  want  no  part  In  an  event 
which  Invests  In  the  gullible,  and  not  the 
hungry,  of  the  world's  youth. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  on  a  very  fine  speech  to  the 
House  and  join  with  him  in  presenting 
to  the  American  public  the  true  picture 
of  the  Communist-sponsored  Ninth 
World  Youth  Festival. 
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As  one  who  participated  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  organizational  efforts  of  the 
National  Student  Association  in  1947,  I 
want  to  state  that  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  of  the  Communist-sponsored 
Ninth  World  Youth  Festival  with  the 
present  leaders  of  the  National  Student 
Association  and  want  to  emphasize  the 
position  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation that  it  "cannot  support  world 
youth  festivals  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  U.S.  National  Student  Associa- 
tion basic  policy  declaration  on  interna- 
tional student  cooperation."  I  am  asking 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  a  statement  from  the 
National  Student  Association  clearly  out- 
lining their  opposition  to  American  par- 
ticipation in  what  have  been  basically 
propaganda  weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  made  completely  clear 
that  the  National  Student  Association  is 
not  involved  with  the  recently  self -con- 
stituted American  youth  festival  com- 
mittee. The  use  of  U.S.  National  Student 
Association's  name  on  a  letterhead  of 
this  organization  was  done  without  prior 
consultation  or  authorization  by  the  U.S. 
National  Student  Association. 

I  join  with  Congressman  Johnson  in 
his  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  ap- 
ply the  estimated  $30  million  cost  of  this 
event  to  its  long  overdue  United  Nations 
debt. 

in  conclusion,  I  am  including  a  state- 
ment of  policy  from  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association  so  that  the  orga- 
nization's position  will  be  clear  on  the 
record.  Under  vmanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  statement  at  this  point: 

The  National  Student  Association  wishes 
to  reemphasize  its  position,  adopted  by  the 
National  Student  Congress,  that  it  "cannot 
support  world  youth  festivals  as  long  as  they 
are  conducted  in  a  manner  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  USNSA  basic  policy  declara- 
tion on  international  student  cooperation." 
This  resolution  points  to  the  emotional 
atmosphere  which  inhibits  meaningful  ex- 
amination of  the  issues:  to  the  international 
preparatory  committee's  domination  by  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  use  the  festival  for  psirtlsan 
political  purposes;  to  the  distribution  of  in- 
accurate information  by  the  IPC  about  the 
festival;  to  the  direction  of  meetings  toward 
certain  political  conclusions;  and  to  the  lack 
of  any  public  financial  records  of  Income  or 
expenditures. 

USNSA  feels  a  responsibility  to  American 
students  to  point  out  that  past  world  youth 
festivals  have  been  financed  by  the  Soviet 
bloc,  operating  through  its  front  groups,  the 
International  Union  of  Students  (lUS),  and 
the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
(WFDY),  to  the  extent  of  some  $10  to  $20 
million  per  festival.  In  our  Judgment,  the 
partisan  nature  of  the  present  international 
preparatory  committee  indicates  that  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  event's  orienta- 
tion. 

We  also  wish  to  make  completely  clear 
that  we  are  not  involved  in  the  recently  self- 
constituted  American  youth  festival  commit- 
tee (AYFC).  The  above-mentioned  letter 
lists  as  chairman  of  the  AYFC  Jeffrey  Segal, 
who  is  identified  as  the  niinols-Wisconsln 
regional  chairman  of  USNSA.  Mr.  Segal  Is 
not  chairman  of  the  region,  is  not  a  student, 
and  does  not  live  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin. 
The  use  of  USNSA's  name  on  the  letterhead 
of  this  letter  was  done  without  prior  con- 


sultation with  or  authorization  by  USNSA. 
No  permission  would  have  been  granted  if 
it  had  been  so  requested. 

To  suggest  that  Mr.  Segal  In  some  way 
represents  USNSA  is  as  misleading  as  the  im- 
pression that  AYFC  In  some  way  represents 
American  youth  and  students.  In  fact,  the 
AYFC  for  this  festival  did  not  even  go 
through  the  motions  of  calling  a  public  meet- 
ing to  form  an  open  festival  committee. 
Rather,  it  met  privately  and  constituted  It- 
self as  the  body  sponsoring  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  festival.  It  did  so  without 
consultation  with  representative  American 
student  organizations  at  the  instigation  of 
the   international  preparatory  committee. 

In  conclusion,  USNSA  will  not  participate 
in  the  Ninth  World  Youth  Festival  because 
of  the  partisan  nature  of  the  event;  the  obvi- 
ous direction  of  this  festival  for  partisan 
political  purposes  does  not  permit  the  meet- 
ing to  serve  as  a  genuine  forum  for  In- 
ternational student  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  J.  M.  Robbins. 

President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  T  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  very  pertinent  remarks. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  as  an  Oklahoman  of  the  splen- 
did speech  we  have  just  heard  by  our 
young  and  able  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

Congressman  Johnson  has  brought  to 
our  continuing  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  an  informed  mind,  a 
solid  understanding  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  Communist  threat,  and  some  wise 
advice  for  the  young  people  of  America. 

I  congratulate  him  upon  his  splendid 
address,  and  upon  the  fine  record  which 
he  is  making  in  his  first  term  in  the 
House.  I  know  his  constitutents  in  Okla- 
homa's Sixth  District  share  our  dele- 
gation's great  pride  in  the  job  he  is 
doing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  say  that  it  is  a  great  honor  and  per- 
sonal privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Okla- 
homa delegation. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
complimenting  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Johnson]  on  his  maiden 
speech  here  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  is  following  appropriately  In 
the  same  tradition  of  representation  that 
was  set  here  by  his  distinguished  father 
for  20  years  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  leading  off  with 
this  very  forceful,  hard-hitting  informa- 
tive speech  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  efforts  to  meet  the  Communist 
challenge  around  the  world. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man upon  his  fine  speech  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
thank  the  gentleman   from  Oklahoma 


[Mr.  Jarman],  my  good  friend,  and  say 
I  am  also  very  glad  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  also  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Oklahoma 
delegation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  sit  here  in 
this  Chamber  and  to  listen  to  a  fine 
maiden  speech  by  one  who  is  already 
proving  himself  a  splendid  legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  any  view  of  the  average 
age  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  one  has 
to  realize  that  in  order  to  have  an  average 
you  have  to  have  some  Members  who  are 
somewhat  older  and  some  Members  who 
are  somewhat  younger.  I  can  attest  as 
one  who  has  watched  the  performance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Johnson]  in  these  months  since  he  has 
been  here  that  he  is  holding  up  his  end  of 
the  spectrum  magnificently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Johnson]  brings  to  his 
subject  matter  today  not  only  a  warm 
interest  but  some  special  fields  of  exper- 
tise. No  one  shoiild  know  better  than 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  the  op- 
p>ortunity  of  a  group  of  young  people  get- 
ting together  and  the  tragic  sense  that 
comes  to  one  when  he  sees  those  oppor- 
tunities for  the  free  interchange  of  ideas 
being  lost  as  they  are  in  this  Communist- 
dominated  world  conference. 

He  brings  to  us  this  afternoon  the  ex- 
perience be  has  had  on  behalf  of  the 
great  work  of  that  force  for  world  peace, 
the  United  Nations. 

I  was  so  interested  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  called  attention  to 
the  irony  that  some  $30million  Is  being 
spent  on  this  conferend^which,  were  it 
put  into  the  United  Nations  coffers,  could 
do  so  much  in  paying  past  obligations 
to  enable  the  United  Nations  once  again 
in  the  current  world  crises  to  perform 
the  role  envisaged  for  it  by  those  who 
gathered  at  San  Francisco  20  years  ago. 
It  has  been  a  memorable  occasion  this 
afternoon,  and  I  have  been  privileged  to 
sit  here  and  hear  this  very  wise  and  dis- 
cerning maiden  speech. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  my  good 
friend,  and  want  to  say  how  pleased  I 
am  that  he  has  made  the  remarks  which 
he  has.  I  pay  tribute  to  him  as  one  who 
has  stood  and  will  always  stand  for  the 
freedom  of  dissent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  also  like  to 
joirL  in  congratulating  the  gentleman 
froi^Oklahoma  on  this  very  stirring 
maidfin  speech,  and  particularly  on  the 
subject  matter  he  has  selected  for  this 
very  important  presentation  today.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  at  this 
time  of  the  year  for  the  Congress  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  Ninth  World 
Youth  Festival  is  a  Communist-domi- 
nated propaganda  stunt.  Particularly  is 
it  important  because  right  now,  as  the 
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gentleman  has  pointed  out,  the  festival 
organizers  are  recruiting  throughout  this 
country,  at  the  universities  and  at  the 
colleges,  young  men  who  in  their  great 
desire  to  make  some  contribution  to 
better  world  understanding  can  be  so 
easily  misled  and  beguiled  by  the  slo- 
gans being  put  out  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  festival. 

The  gentleman  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  press 
throughout  the  country  in  America's  uni- 
versities and  colleges  would  certainly  re- 
port his  remarks  so  that  the  young  peo- 
ple in  these  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing will  be  properly  forewarned  of  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Ninth  World  Youth 
Festival.  We  know,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  that  there  are  going  to  be 
starry-eyed  young  Americans  who  are  go- 
ing to  sign  up  to  attend  the  festival. 
They  have  in  the  past,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  it  again,  somehow,  naively 
thinking  that  they  can  make  some  sort 
of  contribution. 

In  past  years  I  have  asked  young  peo- 
ple why  they  attended  the  festival,  and 
they  said,  "Is  it  not  better  we  are  repre- 
sented there  than  to  ignore  the  thing?" 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
and  because  of  his  own  youth  and  his  ex- 
perience with  young  people,  and  has 
properly  pointed  out  that  persons  carry- 
ing the  American  flag  in  parades  and 
demonstrations  gives  the  world  the  false 
impression  that  somehow  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  countiT  are  supporting  that 
fallacious,  misleading  festival. 

So,  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  has  taken 
this  opportunity  and  has  called  the  true 
meaning  of  this  festival  to  the  attention 
of  the  young  people  of  America.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  they  will  heed  and  be 
warned. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  peo- 
ple of  his  congressional  district  certainly 
can  find  a  great  dea^of  pride  in  knowing 
that  the  gentleman  is  watching  these 
things  and  has  the  courage  to  stand  up. 
There  will  be  those  in  some  quarters  in 
America  who  are  going  to  criticize  him 
for  this  attitude,  and  unquestionably  he 
will  draw  wrath  in  some  quarters.  I 
think  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  as  he  has  stood 
up  in  the  well  of  the  House,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
great  record  he  is  going  to  write  in  this 
Congress  as  a  Member  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  on  a 
most  timely  and  eloquent  address.  I 
compliment  the  people  of  Oklahoma  on 
having  the  good  judgment  and  the  fore- 
sight to  send  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague  to  join  us  here  in  this,  the 


world's  greatest  deliberative  body.   I  pre- 
dict for  him  a  great  future. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  May  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  so  well  bears  the  great  name 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  on  the  floor  on  this 
occasion  while  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  has  made  the  ad- 
dress he  has  just  made,  particularly  so 
when  it  is  his  first  address  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  a  new  Member  of 
this  great  body. 

In  1934  I  was  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  of  this  great  body  that  inves- 
tigated communism,  nazism,  and  fas- 
cism. Out  of  my  committee  came  the 
Foreign  Registration  Act.  My  commit- 
tee made  the  recommendation  for  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Smith  Act,  as  well 
as  several  other  pieces  of  legislation 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law  dur- 
ing the  past  years.  I  think  I  had  an 
opportunity  then  of  looking  into  the  evil 
mind  of  the  Communists  and  the  evil 
intent  and  purposes  of  the  ConMnunists. 
I  am  so  happy  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  addressed  himself  to  this 
great  body  on  such  a  subject,  a  subject 
which  really  divides  the  world,  the  world 
of  love  and  the  world  of  hate,  commu- 
nism represented  by  the  origin  of  hate 
and  our  own  way  of  life  represented  by 
the  origin  of  love. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
made  a  marked  contribution  to  the 
thought  and  action  not  only  of  the  youth 
of  America  but  all  Americans  without  re- 
gard to  their  age.  His  first  address  has 
shown  tremendous  research  and  keen- 
ness and  a  powerful  ability  to  analyze 
and  interpret.  His  address  is  most  time- 
ly, one  that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  PUCINSKI]  said,  will  be  wide- 
ly publicized. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  congratulate  the  people 
of  his  district  for  sending  him  here,  be- 
cause his  maiden  speech  shows  the  great 
character  of  service  he  will  render  dur- 
ing the  years  ahead  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  always  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
the  people  of  his  district. 

I  know  his  late  father,  with  whom  I 
served,  and  who  was  one  of  my  dear 
friends,  is  looking  down  from  heaven  to- 
day with  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  his 
son,  his  boy,  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
has  made  this  great  and  dramatic  speech. 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Let 
me  thank  our  distinguished  and  great 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  his  very  generous  remarks  and  say 
how  proud  and  happy  I  am  to  have  the 
honor  to  serve  in  the  same  legislative 
body  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


IRS  CENTRAL  FILING 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Daniels).    Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 


setts [Mr.  Conte]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  time 
a  Congressman  can  find  a  way  to  save 
money  for  the  Government,  all  he  should 
have  to  do  is  rise  in  this  Chamber  and 
state  where  and  how  much.  The  rest 
of  us  ought  not  seek  any  additional  de- 
tails— we  should  accept  the  idea  without 
further  ado. 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  in  all 
cases  where  a  substantial  saving  can  be 
realized.  We  have  such  questions  as  the 
public  welfare  and  national  security  to 
consider,  to  name  just  two. 

But  if  we  can  come  up  with  a  program 
that  will  pass  all  these  tests — and  save 
money  in  the  bargain — then  I  would  say 
we  really  have  something. 

Such  a  program,  I  believe,  is  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  new  central 
filing  system  for  individual  income  tax 
returns.  This  prc^ram,  the  first  major 
revision  in  tax  filing  procedures  since 
people  began  paying  income  taxes  back 
in  1914,  is  expected  to  save  taxpayers 
some  $7  million  a  year  outright  when  it 
is  fully  operational.  The  savings  it  will 
generate  through  greater  efficiency  and 
accelerated  processing  of  returns  alone 
are  inestimable. 

The  plan  will  greatly  expedite  the  han- 
dling of  taxpayer  returns  by  permitting 
them  to  be  filed  directly  to  1  of  the  7  re- 
gional offices  instead  of  mailing  first  to  1 
of  the  58  district  offices.  It  will  eliminate 
one  time-consuming  step  in  the  process- 
ing of  returns,  although  the  other  ftmc- 
tions  such  as  taxpayer  counseling,  return 
auditing,  and  adjustments  will  continue 
to  be  performed  by  the  district  offices. 
Thus  full  services  will  continue  to  be 
maintained  for  taxpayers  at  the  local 
level,  while  paperwork  will  be  centralized. 
When  it  is  fully  OE>erational,  the  pro- 
gram will  eliminate  the  delays  and  waste 
motions  inherent  in  current  procedures. 
I  have  seen  for  myself,  as  a  member  of 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle of  men  dumping  returns  out  of  one 
bag  at  a  district  office  and  dropping  them 
into  another  bag  for  shipment  to  a  re- 
gional office. 

Back  in  the  leisurely  days  preceding 
World  War  II,  this  procedure  was  not  the 
bottleneck  it  has  become  today.  ^Only 
8  million  Americans  were  filing,  annual 
income  tax  returns  in  those  days.  The 
returns  themselves  were  simple,  straight- 
forward forms  which  did  not  requnrethe 
skills  of  a  certified  public  accountant  to 
fill  out  and  to  analyze. 

Today  more  than  100  million  Ameri- 
cans file  income  tax  returns  every  year. 
And  I  need  not  point  out  how  complex 
and  cumbersome  these  returns  have  be- 
come. Yet  we  continue  to  cling  to  the 
old  procedure  of  filing  directly  to  a  dis- 
trict office  which  must,  in  turn,  reship 
all  the  returns  to  a  regional  center. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  simply  that  there 
has  never  been  an  adequate  definition  of 
a  taxpayer's  legal  venue  when  he  files  his 
return.  In  order  to  make  certain  his 
venue  remained  in  his  community,  he 
was  required  to  file  his  return  at  a  dis- 
trict office — even  though  the  district  of- 
fice did  nothing  more  than  transfer  that 
return  from  one  mail  bag  to  another. 
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Today  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas 
In  introducing  legislation  which  will 
make  clear  that  a  taxpayer's  legal  venue 
remains  in  his  community  even  if  the 
regional  center  to  which  he  mails  his  re- 
turn is  outside  his  district. 

This  will  eliminate  the  need  for  mail- 
ing to  a  district  office,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  district  oflBces  altogether. 
The  taxpayer  files  directly  at  the  re- 
gional center  where  his  return  will  be 
processed  immediately  through  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  measure 
will  pave  the  way  to  full  implementation 
of  the  central  filing  system  which,  I 
might  add.  has  been  a  pet  project  of  mine 
almost  since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress. 

For  the  last  2  years  I  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated conversion  to  the  central  system 
where  application  of  automatic  data 
processing  methods  will  speed  processing 
of  returns,  spot  errors,  and  make  refunds 
more  rapidly.  Over  half  of  all  the  tax- 
payers in  the  country  claim  some  sort  of 
refund  every  year.  I  am  certain  they 
will  all  welcome  the  improved  service 
which  the  ADP  centers  will  provide. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
-from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
filing  legislation  which  will  repeal  most 
of  the  "emergency"  excise  taxes  that 
were  imposed  during  World  War  II.  The 
Government,  in  an  effort  to  curb  their 
sales,  put  taxes  on  so-called  luxury 
goods;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
things  in  Government — long  after  the 
emergency  has  passed — the  taxes  remain. 
My  bill  will  repeal  these  taxes  in  the 
retail,  manufacturer's,  and  services  cate- 
gories. It  will  become  effective  July  1, 
1965. 

On  the  retailer  level,  taxes  on  jewelry 
and  related  items,  furs,  cosmetics,  lug- 
gage, and  handbags  would  be  elimi- 
nated. As  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  are 
not  in  the  midst  of  an  austerity  program; 
therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  necessity  to  discourage  the  sale  of 
these  items. 

As  far  as  manufacturer's  taxes  are 
concerned,  my  bill  will  remove  excise 
taxes  on  refrigeration  equipment,  elec- 
tric, gas,  and  oil  appliances,  radio  and 
television  sets,  phonographs  and  records, 
electric  light  bulbs,  photographic  equip- 
ment, certain  sporting  equipment,  busi- 
ness machines,  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils,  and  lighters. 

There  are  also  certain  taxes  that  are 
imposed  on  services  that  I  would  remove. 
For  example,  the  10-percent  tax  on  com- 
munications would  be  repealed.  Would 
anyone  consider  the  telephone  a  luxury? 
I  think  not — it  is  a  necessity  both  in  busi- 
ness and  private  everyday  living.  I 
would  also  repeal  the  theater  admissions 
tax,  as  well  as  those  on  club  dues  and 


the  transportation  of  persons.  The  oc- 
cupational tax  on  bowling  alleys  would 
also  be  repealed. 

There  are  certain  types  of  taxes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  feel  should  remain  in 
effect.  They  are  those  which  fall  into  a 
"users  tax"  category.  The  revenues  that 
are  derived  from  these  taxes  are  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gaso- 
line would  remain  in  effect  because  these 
revenues  are  used  to  support  our  Federal 
highway  program.  Another  which  would 
remain  on  the  books  would  be  the  Federal 
tax  pn  certain  sporting  goods  such  as 
fishing  tackle.  These  revenues  also  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer — a 
"user"  type  of  tax. 

In  filing  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  hope  that  I  can  remind  the  admin- 
istration of  its  promise  to  the  American 
people  of  3  months  ago.  I  supported  ef- 
forts in  the  last  Congress  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  these  taxes.  I  do  so  again  now 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  my  bill 
serious  consideration  and  support. 


SURVIVAL  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
Mr.   WYDLER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  two  bills  to- 
day Resigned  to  give  our  country's  pri- 
vate enterprise  more  opportunity  for  sur- 
viving and  prospering  in  its  relationship 
with  Government. 

Business  today  is  caught  in  a  gigantic 
squeeze  between  the  two  pincers  of  ris- 
ing costs  and  big  government.  On  the 
one  hand,  increased  costs  are  a  matter 
of  constant  concern  to  private  enter- 
prise. On  the  other.  Government  regu- 
lation and  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
growing  tangle  of  Federal  Government 
activities  serve  to  further  inhibit  the 
businessman's  ability  to  make  good  on 
his  responsibilities  to  investors. 

My  first  bill  today  would  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  engaging  in 
activities  in  direct  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  is  designed  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  many  business 
activities  where  there  is  direct  conflict 
with^rivate  enterprise. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  in  the 
past  issued  directives  designed  to  help 
prevent  Government  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  But  under  the  John- 
son administration,  there  are  no  signs 
that  these  directives  are  being  imple- 
mented. On  the  contrary,  this  competi- 
tion is  being  sharply  increased. 

It  is  both  unfair  and  unjust  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  compel  private 
companies  to  pay  taxes  which  are  used 
to  subsidize  Federal  competition  against 
themselves.  Estimates  of  Government's 
capitaj  investment  in  business  opera- 
tions |-ange  widely  from  $30  billion  up- 
ward. 

My  bill  first  declares  it  a  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the 


termination  of  Federal  Government  ac- 
tivities in  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise to  the  maximum  extent  com- 
patible with  national  security  and  the 
public  interest. 

Second,  it  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  responsibility  for  examining 
reports  of  Government  competition  with 
private  enterprise  and  working  for  an 
end  to  unnecessary  competition. 

Third,  it  requires  that  before  any 
new  business-type  activities  can  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Grovernment.  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  must  attest  that  the 
new  activity  complies  with  provisions  of 
this  act. 

And  it  requires  that  the  President 
make  an  amiual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  action  taken  pursuant  to  this  act. 

My  second  bill  today  would  require 
procurement  of  certain  services  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  from  commercial  sup- 
pliers whenever  a  savings  in  cost  would 
result. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  reverse  a 
continuing  trend  toward  interagency 
dealings  In  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise. Too  often,  Government  agen- 
cies have  gone  ahead  to  deal  with  other 
Government  agencies  for  procurement  of 
services  without  any  attempt  to  find  out 
if  the  job  could  be  done  more  economi- 
cally outside  the  Government. 

My  bill  provides  that  no  Federal  agen- 
cy may  procure  from  any  other  Federal 
agency  on  a  reimbursable  basis  any  serv- 
ice until  the  cost  has  been  ascertained 
and  until  it  is  determined  that  a  service 
of  like  quality  cannot  be  obtained  at  a 
comparable  cost  from  a  private  source. 
The  bill  provides  exceptions  in  cases 
where  the  national  security  is  involved, 
or  where  other  legal  provisions  pertain. 
Enactment  of  these  bills.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  help  to  free  the  Government  of  un- 
necessary activities.  It  will  give  at  least 
some  elements  of  private  enterprise  a 
better  opportunity  to  prosper,  and  it  will 
give  our  entire  country  assurance  that 
Congress,  as  representative  of  the  people, 
is  making  an  effort  to  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  Federal  Government  activity  and 
Its  growing  authority  over  the  lives  of  all 
of  us. 


STUDY  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  HOUSE 
TASK  FORCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican House  task  force  on  agricul- 
ture, organized  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  is  currently  in  the  process  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  this  counti-y.    The  amount  of  re- 
search required  in  this  area  is  enormous, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  task 
force    study    progresses    to    the    point 
where  it  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any 
legislative  recommendations.    The  task 
force  will,  however,  from  time  to  time  is- 
sue progress  reports,  pointing  up  new 
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facts  and  concepts  which  have  developed 
along  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  task  force 
issued  such  a  report,  stating  preliminary 
findings  and  outlining  some  of  the  more 
important  areas  in  which  research  must 
be  conducted.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  It  in  the 
Record : 

Government  Is  Spending  More  Now,  but 
Farmer  and  Taxpayer  Are  Enjoying  It 
Less — Republican  Agricultural  Task 
Force  Says  Government  Is  Inefficient, 
Not  Farmer 

Washington,  March  24. — "Confused,  In- 
adequate, expensive  farm  programs,  and  con- 
flicting farm  policy  objectives  result  In  loss 
of  Income  for  the  farmer  and  increased  ex- 
penditures for  the  consumer  through  taxes," 
said  Congressman  Odin  Langen  today,  speak- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  agriculture.  "The  administra- 
tion has  implied  that  2^2  million  U.S.  farm- 
ers are  inefficient,  but  we  find  that.  In  actual- 
ity, Government  farm  programs,  not  farmers, 
are  Inefficient." 

Task  force  members.  In  a  joint  statement, 
pointed  out  that  a  clue  to  this  confusion  can 
be  found  by  taking  a  look  at  the  farm  Income 
situation.  "Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  re- 
ceived 42  cents  from  every  consumer  food 
dollar — today  he  receives  only  37  cents,  less 
than  in  the  depression  days  of  1935.  Retail 
food  prices  have  Increased  29  percent  In  the 
past  16  years,  while  the  net  Income  of  agri- 
culture has  gone  down  29  percent.  Yet,  farm 
production  and  the  number  of  consumers 
have  risen." 

From  Internal  Revenue  Service  analysis  of 
farm  tax  returns,  the  task  force  found  that 
the  number  of  farmers  reporting  a  net  loss 
increased  from  29.8  percent  In  1962  to  34  per- 
cent in  1963.  Only  15.4  percent  of  the  biosl- 
ness  and  professional  group  showed  a  net 
loss  for  1963. 

The  minority  House  Members  also  noted 
that  farm  production  expenses  in  1947  aver- 
aged 57.6  percent  of  cash  receipts  from  mar- 
ketings. "Production  expenses  last  year  were 
80.1  percent  and  rising,  a  level  almost  as  high 
as  during  the  depression,  when.  In  1933.  the 
figure  was  80.9  percent. 

"Further  evidence  of  this  sad  income  slt- 
iiation  is  found  in  the  parity  ratio,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  index  which  weighs  the 
prices  a  farmer  receives  against  the  costs 
of  the  things  he  buys.  The  parity  ratio  has 
dropped  from  80  in  1960  to  75  In  1964,  the 
lowest  level  since  the  black  depression  days 
of  1934." 

farm  program  costs  exceed  benefits 

"The  costs  of  Federal  farm  programs  to  the 
consumer  and  taxpayer  far  exceed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  to  anyone.  Including  the 
farmer."  task  force  members  stated.  "Even 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  administra- 
tion's farm  programs  shows  that  things  are 
topsy-turvy — something  very  definitely  is 
wrong. 

"Federal  expenditures  for  stabilization  of 
farm  prices  and  income  have  increased  enor- 
mously in  the  past  few  years.  For  every 
dollar  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1948.  $25 
is  being  spent  today.  Expenditures  In 
1957  were  $1.6  billion  for  price  supports — 
last  year  they  were  $2.6  billion.  During 
the  last  3  years  the  present  administration 
spent  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was 
spent  for  this  purpose  during  the  entire 
period  from  1932  through  1941,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war." 

The  task  force  noted  that,  although  the 
cost-price  squeeze  Is  forcing  more  and  more 
farmers  ofiT  the  land,  the  cost  of  running 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  going 
down.  "Back  In  fiscal  year  1933,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  1  USDA  employee  for 
every  203  farmers  in  the  United  States.    In 


1961,  the  ratio  was  1  to  37.  Today,  there 
Is  1  USDA  employee  for  every  32  farmers. 
"As  an  accurate  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion." concluded  task  force  members.  "It  can 
be  said  that  the  administration  is  pasrlng 
more  and  more,  while  the  farmer,  taxpayer, 
and  consumer  are  enjoying  It  less  and  less." 

foreign  poucy  and  the  farmer 

U.S.  assistance  through  the  Agency  fca: 
International  Development  has  been  pro- 
vided to  enable  competitors  (Americans 
and  foreigners)  to  Increase  their  production 
overseas,  and  to  compete  successfully  for 
U.S.  markets,  observed  the  Republicans. 

"It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  from  1947, 
shortly  after  the  war,  to  1964,  total  U.S. 
imports  of  foreign  agricultural  products  In 
competition  with  U.S.  farm-produced  com- 
modities, amounted  to  $31.1  billion.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period.  Federal  expenditures 
for  stabilization  of  farm  prices  on  competi- 
tive crops,  amounted  to  $23.4  billion." 

The  task  force  cautioned  that  we  should 
not  retreat  to  "isolationism"  with  respect 
to  agricultural  trade.  "Exports  are  a  very 
pertinent  Item  in  the  present  and  future 
U.S.  economy,"  they  said.  "However,  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  on  foreign  trade  is  piu^ued 
In  almost  complete  disregard  of  the  U.S. 
farmer,  with  agriculture  often  being  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  gain  industrial  trade.  The 
balance  must  be  restored  If  agriculture  Is 
to  survive." 

are  land  retirement  and  irrigation  projects 
compatible? 

The  disregard  for  agricultiire  is  not  limited 
to  the  State  Department,  said  the  task  force 
members.  "While  there  are  many  irrigation 
projects  that  are  beneficial  and  do  not  pro- 
duce surplus  commodities,  the  fact  remains 
there  are  many  that  do." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  spending  billions  on 
programs  of  land  retirement  and  acreage  di- 
version, it  has  at  the  same  time  been  spend- 
ing billions  encouraging  production  of  crops 
covered  by  price  stabilization  programs,  on 
new  irrigation  projects.  For  example,  in 
1963  the  total  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
realized  loss  on  the  cotton  program  was  $171 
million.  The  value  of  the  total  federally 
Irrigated  cotton  crop  for  1963  was  $189  mil- 
lion. That  same  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $311  million  on  the  soU  bank  pro- 
gram, while  forage  crops  irrigated  by  Federal 
projects  were  valued  at  6266  million. 

"Another  interesting  comparison  is  the 
fact  that  the  total  value  of  price  supported 
commodities  raised  during  the  past  12  years 
on  land  irrigated  by  Federal  projects  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  present  total  CCC 
Investment  in  price  support  loans  and  In- 
ventories, about  $7.6  billion,"  they  said. 

"Clearly  something  is  wrong  when  costly 
programs  are  simultaneously  pursued  to 
cross  purposes.  No  individual  Government 
program  should  be  operated  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Overall  policy  must  be  coordi- 
nated. 

"The  results  of  such  policy  deficiencies 
have  meant  not  only  a  loss  of  income  to  the 
farmer,  but  also  a  very  real  loss  of  freedom 
for  the  farmer  to  make  his  own  choices  in 
the  operation  of  his  own  farm." 

the  farmek  and  the  consumer 
Since  the  farmer  has  absorbed  Increasing 
production  costs  and  Government  restrictions 
to  his  own  loss,  "It  becomes  obvious  that  any 
additional  food  costs  to  the  consumer  have 
been  the  result  of  increases  in  the  costs  of 
food  processing,  rather  than  In  the  costs  of 
production."  The  task  force  added  that 
"even  with  these  increased  costs  of  process- 
ing, the  U.S.  consumer  spends  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  his  income  for  food  than  consximers 
in  any  other  country."  They  noted  that  the 
average  U.S.  family  spends  less  than  19  i>er- 
cent  of  its  Income  on  food,  compared  with 
29.5  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  46.9  per- 


cent in  Japan,  and  53  percent  in  Russia. 
"U.S.  farm  efficiency  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  today,  e£u;h  farmer  produces 
enough  for  himself  and  29  others.  In  1949  he 
produced  enough  for  himself  and  15  others. 
Surely  It  can  be  said  that  the  production  of 
food  is  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer. 

"These  facts,"  the  task  force  pointed  out, 
"are  the  result  of  but  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  situation.  However, 
they  do  provide  an  indication  of  the  need 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  study  in  depth 
of  the  farm  problem.  Many  other  areas  must 
be  explored  in  detaU  in  order  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  any  recommendations  for  im- 
provement of  the  situation  in  agriculture." 

Chairman  Langen  noted  that  requests  have 
been  made  of  all  House  Republican  Members 
for  suggestions  and  Information  which  they 
may  have  In  regard  to  the  farm  problem. 
"Many  communications  have  been  received — 
all  will  be  considered.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  agriculture 
that  similar  suggestions  from  all  interested 
individuals  or  groups  be  conveyed  to  the  task 
force." 

(All  data  obtained  from  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment sources.) 


IMPROVED  TAX  TREATMENT  OF 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.         ; 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  correction  of  certain  inequi- 
ties in  rulings  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  relating  to  tax  deductions  for 
educational  expenses  of  teachers. 

This  legislation  is  impHDrtant  and  nec- 
essary to  the  teaching  profession.  En- 
actment would  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  better  qualified  teachers  to 
remain  within  their  profession. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  lim- 
ited by  the  present  language  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the -law,  the  IRS  has  tried  to 
provide  fair  interpretations;  however, 
there  remains  an  abundance  of  confu- 
sion and  controversy. 

For  example,  at  the  present  time,  a 
teacher  may  deduct  educational  expenses 
incurred  to  maintain  his  current  posi- 
tion: but  a  deduction  is  denied  if  the 
additional  education  leads  to  a  promo- 
tion. 

If  my  bill  were  enacted,  teachers  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  rely  upon  IRS 
interpretations.  They  could  look  to  pre- 
cise language  in  the  Revenue  Code.  Un- 
der this  bill,  deductible  expenses  would 
include:  tuition  and  fees,  expense  of 
travel  away  from  home,  and  up  to  $100 
per  year  for  books  and  related  materials. 
Such  deductions  could  be  claimed  by 
part-time  or  full-time  teachers  who  un- 
dertake academic  work  in  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

All  deductions  now  available  to  teach- 
ers under  the  present  regulations  would 
be  continued.  However,  my  bill  would 
provide  Important  and  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  present  tax  treatment  of 
teachers. 
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The  House  has  just  passed  education 
legislation  which  is  aimed  at  assuring 
adequate  and  quality  educational  oppor- 
■  tunities  for  our  young  people  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Higher 
education  legislation  now  is  under  con- 
sideration in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion Is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
teachers,  our  tax  regulations  actually 
penalize  the  very  teachers  who  are  most 
interested  in  self -improvement  and  ad- 
vancement. 

We  must  remember  that  the  good 
teacher  is  the  keystone  of  a  successful 
educational  system.  The  legislation  will 
help  place  the  teaching  profession  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  other  professions 
insofar  as  tax  treatment  is  concerned. 
It  also  will  help  encourage  voluntary  con- 
tinuing education  among  those  who  work 
with  America's  most  precious  resource — 
our  children. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN— NOAH  MASON 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  know  Noah 
Mason,  who  for  26  years  served  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  15th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  mourn  his  passing  and 
pay  honor  to  his  memory.  Although  not 
American-born,  Noah  Mason  personifies 
all  that  America  stands  for.  He  dedi- 
cated himself  to  service  to  his  commun- 
ity, to  his  State,  and  to  his  country  and 
stood  steadfastly  throughout  his  life  by 
his  convictions  and  his  high  Ideals.  Par- 
ticularly as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  distinguished 
and  hard-working  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  he  fought 
courageously  against  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  Government  and  was  ever 
mindful  of  the  burden  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  have  to  bear.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  the  people  of  his 
district  who  returned  him  to  the  Con- 
gress time  after  time,  knowing  that  their 
interests  would  be  well  served. 

Noah  Mason  has  gone  from  our  scene 
but  he  will  be  long  remembered  as  a 
dedicated  American  and  a  warm  friend 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 


GOLD  FOR  NOTHING 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rximsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
4  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thoughtful  constituents  of  the  13th  Con- 


gressional District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving,  are  asking 
why  our  Government  accedes  to  the  de- 
mands of  France  for  US.  gold  in  ex- 
change for  dollars — which  has  resulted 
in  an  appreciable  decline  in  U.S.  gold 
stocks — while  making  no  demands  on 
France  to  resume  payment  of  her  debt  to 
the  United  States  totaling  in  the  billions 
of  dollars.  The  following  report  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reflects  the  puzzlement  of  many 
Americans  with  respect  to  this  question: 
Needed:  Another  J.  Ham  Lewis 

James  Hamilton  Lewis,  a  picturesque  and 
somewhat  eccentric  gentleman  of  undeter- 
mined age,  was  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
the  1930's.  He  was  somewhat  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  those  European  nations,  par- 
ticularly France  and  Great  Britain,  which 
had  borrowed  huge  sums  from  the  United 
States  with  which  to  conduct  World  War  I, 
should  be  required  to  pay  their  obligations. 

Despite  various  arrangements  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  the  United  States  for 
meeting  those  debts,  they  weren't  doing  so, 
and  Old  Jim  Ham,  as  many  referred  to  him, 
was  disturbed  by  their  delinquencies.  Not 
only  was  he  disturbed  by  them  but  he  also 
discovered  that  Midwesterners  generally,  and 
lUinoisans  in  particular,  were  pleased  with 
his  frequent  Senate  speeches  ^manding  set- 
tlement. At  the  time  I  was  a  reporter  as- 
signed to  covering  the  Senate.  I  had  noticed 
the  frequency  of  the  Senator's  pay-the-war- 
debts  speech.  But  it  was  some  time  before  I 
knew  the  reason  for  the  frequency.  I  ulti- 
mately discovered  that  every  time  there  was 
a  delegation  of  his  constituents  in  the  gal- 
leries Old  Jim  Ham,  he  of  the  pink  whiskers, 
sartorial  perfection,  and  Chesterfieldian 
manners,  took  the  floor  and  gave  America's 
wartime  allies  unshirted  hell. 

Old  Jim  Ham  died  soon  after  he  was  re- 
elected in  1936.  And  no  longer  hearing  the 
Senator's  frequent  fiery  demand  for  collec- 
tion of  those  debts.  I  soon  forgot  about  them. 

So  imagine  my  surprise  the  other  day  when 
I  read  that  Treasury  Secretary  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  testifying  before  a  House  committee, 
reported  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  still  holds 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20.4  bil- 
lion in  virtually  worthless  I  O  U's  given  us  by 
our  esteemed  allies  when  they  ran  out  of 
cash  in  World  War  I. 

The  Secretary  is  a  banker,  a  gentleman  who 
would  not  refer  to  an  international  commit- 
ment as  an  I  O  U  or  describe  one  of  them  as 
worthless. 

But  the  Secretary  did  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury had  all  but  abandoned  hopes  of  collect- 
ing those  debts  contracted  nearly  half  a 
century  ago. 

That  $20.4  billion  doesn't  include  $17  bU- 
llon  that  those  same  nations  and  a  few 
others  obtained  subsequently.  Neither  does 
it  include  any  of  the  many  billions  the 
United  States  gave  kf  ter  each  war  In  efforts  to 
revive  their  economies. 

Along  with  Secretary  Dillon,  I,  too,  have 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  United  States 
collecting  the  $20.4  billion. 

Running  down  the  list  of  World  War  1 
debts  still  unpaid,  I  noticed  that  Prance  owes 
the  United  States  $7.1  billion  in  debts  and. 
Interest  incurred  for  prosecution  of  World 
War  I.  France  has  done  better  on  its  World 
War  n  debts.  It  waa  able  to  do  so  after  its 
economy  had  been  revived  by  the  injection  of 
multiple  billions  Into  its  economy — multiple 
billions  given  outright — by  the  United  States. 

Nonetheless,  the  fact  remains  that  France, 
a  nation  that  has  yet  to  pick  up  Its  World 
War  I  tab,  and  still*hasn't  retired  its  World 
War  n  loans,  is  one  which,  imder  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  uses  the  extra 
dollars  it  accumulates  In  foreign  trade  to 
drain  off  American  gold  reserves  and,  at  the 
same  time,  devotes  much  of  Its  energy  to 


wrecking  U.S.  policy  wherever  the  oppor- 
tunity arises. 

Helping  a  debtor  stave  off  bankruptcy  so 
that  he  may  ultimately  pay  his  debts  is  some- 
times good  business  practice.  Helping  a  debt- 
or stave  off  bankruptcy  so  that  he  may  set 
up  store  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  an 
attempt  to  put  his  creditor  out  of  business 
doesn't  seem  to  make  much  sense.  But  in- 
ternational finance  is  very  complicated,  ex- 
ceedingly esoteric  and  isn't  to  be  understood 
by  ordinary  mortals,  you  know.  A  bad  debt 
may  be  a  bad  debt  and  the  debtor  a  dead- 
beat  so  far  as  you  and  I,  Just  ordinary  tax- 
payers, are  concerned.  And  it  was  to  Old  Jim 
Ham,  too.  But  to  almost  everyone  else  in 
Washington  it  seems  to  be  a  good  credit  rat- 
ing which  permits  the  debtor  to  borrow  again 
and  again,  especially  if  the  debtor  is  seeking 
to  put  you  out  of  business  by  merging  with 
your  competitors. 

"We  have  never  waived  our  claim  to  pay- 
ment." 

So  Secretary  Dillon  told  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  That,  presumably,  is 
good  news,  ma  cherie.  It  would  be  better 
news  if  the  Secretary  would  figure  out  a  way 
to  send  De  Gaulle  some  of  France's  I  O  U's 
instead  of  gold  every  time  the  French  Presi- 
dent raids  our  reserves  by  shipping  over 
dollars  for  collection.  But  that,  I  assume, 
would  be  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  old 
gentleman  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
Presidency  to  attempts  to  kick  the  United 
States  out  of  Europe,  to  complicating  the 
hazardous  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  to  woo- 
ing   Soviet    Russia    which,    Incidentally   has 

I  O  U's  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  World  War 

II  commitments  amounting  to  $840  million. 


TEENAGE  DRINKING 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
10  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Teenage 
Drinking,"  which  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

This  article,  written  by  Post  Editor  at 
Large  Bill  Davidson,  provides  additional 
documentation — if  more  is  needed — of 
the  seriousness  of  the  teenage  drinking 
problem,  especially  as  it  is  compounded 
by  virtue  of  New  York  State's  legal 
drinking  age  of  18. 

On  February  25,  I  introduced  House 
Concun-ent  Resolution  319,  expressing 
the  ^ense  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  State  of  New 
York  should  raise  its  minimum  legal 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  its  five  neighboring 
States  and  Canada  and  in  the  interests 
of  interstate  cooperation,  highway  safety, 
and  the  health  and  welfare  of  young 
people. 

Sixteen  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
joined  with  me  on  that  occasion  in  intro- 
ducing identical  resolutions.  Others 
have  done  so  since  that  time.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  these  colleagues  when  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  will 
soon  take  appropriate  action  to  assure 
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consideration  of  our  concvirrent  resolu- 
tion. ,    , 

The  Post  article,  which  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  makes  convincingly 
clear  why  an  expression  of  congressional 
concern  about  teenage  drinking  could  be 
so  important. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  contributed  greatly 
toward  establishing  more  firmly  these 
fundamental  considerations : 

That  teenagers  have  lower  blood-alco- 
hol levels  and  thus  lower  alcohol  toler- 
ances than  older  persons. 

That  teenagers  are  much  more  emo- 
tionally immature  and  thus  more  suscep- 
tible to  questionable  influences  stemming 
from  feelings  of  inadequacy. 

That  teenage  drinking,  as  a  result  of 
these  physical  and  psychological  factors, 
frequently  leads  to  other  forms  of  anti- 
social behavior,  all  the  way  from  delin- 
quency to  murder. 

That  youngsters  under  18  find  that 
New  York's  drinking  age  of  18  is  more 
easily  circumvented  than  the  drinking 
age  of  21  which  governs  in  all  adjoining 
States. 

That  the  teenage  drinking  problem  is 
paiticularly  acute  in  the  States  adjacent 
to  New  York  because  of  the  regularity 
with  which  youngsters  flock  to  New  York 
borderline  taverns  to  do  the  drinking 
prohibited  by  their  own  States  and  re- 
turn home  as  serious  law  enforcement 
and  safety  problems  for  their  own  police 
oflficials. 

That  New  York  State  deliberately 
caters  to  the  teenage  drinking  trade  by 
means  of  licensing  excessive  numbers  of 
taverns  in  communities  bordering  on 
other  States  and  sanctioning  taverns  and 
night  clubs  which  blatantly  advertise 
carefully  designed  teenage  attractions. 

The  Post  article  follows  in  full: 
Teenage  Drinking 

(They  start  for  kicks,  for  status,  for  the 
thrill  of  rebelling.  Today  one  third  of  a 
million  young  Americans  are  in  serious 
trouble  with  alcohol.  A  report  on  a  major 
national  problem.) 

(By  Bill  Davidson) 

Shortly  after  7  o'clock  one  evening  last 
May,  Gary  Hanlon  and  another  17-year-old 
boy  left  Southbury,  Conn.,  to  drink  in  near- 
by Putnam  Lake,  N.Y.  For  a  17-year-old, 
New  York's  minimiun-drinking  age  of  18  is 
more  easily  circumvented  than  Connecticut's 
minimum  of  21;  the  boys,  in  fact,  had  already 
m.%de  three  drinking  expeditions  across  the 
State  line  that  day. 

At  7:34  p.m.  a  gas-station  attendant  saw 
Hanlon's  car  speed  up  Connecticut's  wind- 
ing Route  39  at  about  75  miles  an  hour,  ap- 
proaching from  the  south  a  dangerous  curve 
known  as  Taylor's  Corner.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  banker  named 
Louis  Tanzella  was  heading  into  Taylor's 
Corner  from  the  north,  driving  his  brand- 
new  automobile  at  a  sedate  35  miles  an  hour. 
With  him  were  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Hanlon's  car  couldn't  make  the  curve.  It 
hurtled  into  the  left  lane,  out  of  control. 
Tanzella,  seeing  the  car  coming  at  him  head- 
long, tried  to  steer  up  the  steep  bank  beside 
the  road.  Hanlon  hit  him  broadside.  The 
crash  was  heard  half  a  mile  away.  Tanzella 
and  his  wife  were  killed  instantly;  their 
daughter  died  the  next  morning.  It  took 
hours  of  work  with  blowtorches  to  free 
Tanzella's  body  from  the  wreckage.  Scan- 
ning the  banker's  blood-soaked  driver's  li- 
cense, a  highway  patrolman  noted  that  It 
was  Tanzella's  54th  birthday. 


Hanlon's  companion  survived  the  crash; 
Hanlon  did  not.  "A  sample  of  Hanlon's 
blood,"  the  coroner  reported,  "revealed  a 
blood-alcohol  level  of  0.14,  a  high  reading. 
It  was  the  equivalent  of  nearly  7  ounces 
of  86-proof  whiskey  in  his  system." 

The  Hanlon  tragedy  made  headlines  in  the 
local  newspapers,  but  It  received  almost  no 
notice  elsewhere.  A  month  later,  however, 
a  similar  case — that  of  18-year-old  Michael 
Smith — did  get  national  attention.  After 
drinking  12  scotches  at  a  party  In  the  af- 
fluent New  York  City  suburb  of  Darien, 
Conn.,  Smith  wrecked  his  car;  his  date,  17- 
year-old  Nancy  Hitchings,  was  killed.  The 
Incident  gained  notoriety  not  because  of  the 
teenage  drinking  so  much  as  because  the 
parents  and  other  adults  who  had  supervised 
the  party  were  arrested  under  an  unusual 
and  seldom-enforced  law. 

For  every  celebrated  case  such  as  Michael 
Smith's  there  are  a  thousand  obscure  cases 
like  Hanlon's  tucked  away  In  police  files 
across  the  Nation.  Perhaps  because  the 
statistics  are  hard  to  get  at.  the  phenomenon 
of  adolescent  drinking  has  not  been  In- 
tensively researched.  In  the  past  20  years 
there  have  been  perhaps  five  major  studies 
by  outstanding  sociologists,  and  all  have 
tended  to  play  down  the  problem. 

The  studies  acknowledge  that  a  good  many 
teenagers  drink — as  few  as  50  percent  of  teen- 
agers in  some  parts  of  the  coxuitry  and  as 
many  as  86  percent  In  others.  But  the 
studies  maintain  that,  as  one  authority  put 
it,  "most  of  them  don't  drink  much."  Dr. 
Selden  D.  Bacon,  of  the  Rutgers  University 
Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  likes  to  point  out 
tliat  more  12-  and  13 -year-old  drunks  were 
admitted  to  New  York  City's  BeUevue  Hos- 
pital In  1890  than  have  been  brought  In  for 
drunkenness  in  any  recent  year.  When 
learned  societies  discuss  the  subject,  one 
speaker  or  another  is  sure  to  elicit  chuckles 
by  quoting  an  ancient  Egyptian  or  Sumerlan 
inscription  that  laments  youthful  imbibing 
in  the  same  alarmed  phrases  used  by  the 
press  today. 

The  social  scientists  say  that  since  7  out  of 
10  American  adults  (or  nearly  80  million 
people)  drink,  it  should  not  be  surprising  If 
propcMtionately  large  numbers  of  children 
follow  the  adult  example.  Nevertheless,  they 
add,  the  percentage  of  teenage  drinkers 
hasn't  changed  much  In  the  last  20  years.  Of 
the  10.9  mlUlon  American  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  20  who  are  users  of 
alcohol,  only  about  3  percent  have  difficulty 
with  drink — that  is,  only  about  3  percent  are 
prealcoholics  or  turn  to  alcohol  because  of 
deep-rooted  emotional  problems. 

To  the  social  scientist  this  percentage  Is 
not  statistically  significant.  To  the  average 
American,  however,  it  most  certainly  Is.  As 
one  Pennsylvania  educator  put  it:  "That  so- 
called  statistically  insignificant  3  percent 
means  that  a  third  of  a  million  kids  are  run- 
ning around  the  United  States  capable  of 
killing  themselves  or  innocent  people  and 
causing  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  dam- 
age. Statistically  Insignificant?  I  wonder 
what  the  smug  sociologists  would  say  if  we 
had  an  invading  army  of  about  a  third  of 
a  million  men  loose  In  our  country  with  the 
same  potential  of  causing  death  and  de- 
struction." 

It  Is  the  behavior  of  this  troublesome  3 
percent  that  has  stirred  most  of  the  new  na- 
tional concern  over  teenage  drinking.  The 
problem  drinkers,  of  course,  are  not  evenly 
distributed  across  the  country.  There  are 
fewer,  for  instance,  in  midwestern  communi- 
ties with  Baptist-Methodist  traditions  of  ab- 
stinence, and  more  In  east  and  west  coast 
communities  where  the  country  club  ethic 
prevails.  But  few  areas  have  escaped  alto- 
gether the  rampages  of  young  drinkers. 

For  example,  the  much-publicized  case  of 
the  socially  prominent  youngsters  who  ran- 
sacked a  Long  Island  mansion  after  a  com- 
ing-out party  in  1963  was  matched  several 


months  ago  In  little  Hastings,  Nebr.,  where 
some  40  boys  and  girls  commandeered  a 
vacant  farmhouse  for  a  drinking  party.  Be- 
fore the  night  was  over  they  had  wrecked 
the  place  in  an  orgy  of  wanton  destruction. 
In  the  exclusive  Portola  Valley  suburb  of 
S?n  Francisco  13  boys — aged  12  to  17  and  all 
from  wealthy  families — engaged  In  a  year- 
long alcoholic  spree  In  which  they  set  a 
school  on  fire,  shoplifted,  broke  into  a  den- 
tist's office  to  find  Novocain,  robbed  houses, 
and  stole  the  hubcaps  and  smashed  the  win- 
dows of  parked  cars. 

In  California  teenagers  often  Induce  dere- 
licts to  buy  alcoholic  beverages  for  them. 
Not  long  ago  three  boys  in  their  midteens 
paid  a  biun  to  buy  them  a  case  of  beer.  After 
they  had  drunk  with  the  old  fellow  for  an 
hour  or  so,  the  boys  got  rambunctiotis  and 
started  to  stone  his  shack.  When  the  derelict 
tried  to  chase  them  away,  the  youngest  boy 
threw  a  brick  at  the  old  man,  hitting  him  on 
the  head.  The  police  found  his  body  several 
hoiu^  later,  his  skull  bashed  In.  Capt.  W.  L. 
Richey,  commander  of  the  JuvenUe  division 
of  the  Los  Angeles  police,  SEdd,  "This  Is  a 
clear  case  of  where  teenage  drinking  led  di- 
rectly to  murder." 

More  and  more  concerned  Americans  are 
coming  to  realize  that  underage  drinking 
frequently  leads  to  murder  of  a  sort — to 
slaughter  on  the  highways.  In  the  last  2 
years  more  than  10,000  persons  have  been 
kUled  in  accidents  caused  by  drunken  driv- 
ers; and  more  than  4,000  of  those  fatalities 
were  caused  by  teenaged  drunks.  In  1963 
there  were  112  such  fatalities  In  California 
alone. 

Social  scientists  who  study  adolescent 
drinking  tend  to  deplore  the  recitation  of 
statistics  like  these.  They  say  that  since  97 
percent  of  drinking  teenagers  drink  mod- 
erately, the  misdeeds  of  the  immoderate  3 
percent  should  not  be  emphasized.  Some 
argue  that  the  3  percent  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  would  be  getting  into  trouble 
even  if  they  didn't  drink. 

Sociologist  George  L.  Maddox,  of  Duke 
University,  disagrees.  "If  a  youngster  Is  In 
trouble."  he  says,  "with  drinking  he's  In 
worse  trouble."  Another  dissenter  Is  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Gould,  head  of  adolescent  services 
of  the  psychiatric  division  at  Manhattan's 
BeUevue  Hospital.  "With  the  widespread 
and  socially  accepted  pattern  of  teenage 
drinking  in  America  today,"  Gould  says,  "you 
can  never  tell  when  deviant  or  patl\ologlcal 
drinking  is  going  to  develop  out  of  emo- 
tional disturbances  and  pressures  already 
within  the  adolescent.  If  the  soil  Is  ready, 
problem  drinking  will  grow  out  of  It." 

There  ase  several  reasons  why  teenage 
drinking  has  become  so  widespread  and  so 
accepted  In  recent  years. 

"This  current  crop  of  teenagers,"  says  so- 
ciologist Harold  Hodgklnson,  dean  of  Bard 
College,  "was  born  In  the  period  following 
World  War  II.  Their  fathers  had  recently 
returned  from  the  horror  and  boredom  and 
deprivation  of  mUltary  life,  and  their 
mothers,  too,  were  suddenly  released  from 
the  overall  tension  of  war.  The  result  was 
a  feeling  of  elation  and  relief,  and  a  compul- 
sion for  wanting  everything  to  be  pleasant. 
This  led  to  an  unusual  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline by  parents  In  the  governing  of  their 
own  lives  and  also  In  their  rearing  of  their 
children.  We  went  through  a  period  of  ex- 
treme permissiveness  In  dealing  with  yoimg- 
sters;  the  drinking  went  along  with  that. 
Parents  drank  more  themselves,  and  as  their 
kids  grew  up  the  parents  didn't  seem  to  care 
whether  their  youngsters  were  experimenting 
with  alcohol  or  whether  they  were  setting  a 
bad  example  for  their  chUdren." 

Richard  J.  Hughes,  who  as  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  has  crusaded  for  firmer  controls 
on  teenage  drinking,  explains  the  Increase 
somewhat  differently.  "It  seems  strange," 
says  Hughes,  "to  blame  a  situation  like  this 
on  the  general  prosperity  we're  aU  enjoying 
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In  America  today,  but  I'm  afraid  that's  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  In  the  1930's, 
during  the  depression,  youngsters  didn't  have 
the  money  to  buy  beer  or  whiskey  or  cars. 
In  the  early  1940's  most  of  our  young  men 
were  at  war;  and  those  who  reached  ado- 
lescence after  the  war  were  struggling  along 
In  family  situations  In  which  their  fathers 
were  still  trying  to  reestablish  themselves 
economically  after  serving  In  the  military. 
It  wasn't  until  the  1950's  and  1960's  that  the 
trouble  started.  With  good  times,  kids  got 
sizable  allowances,  or  they  got  well-paying 
Jobs  after  school.  Suddenly  they  had  money 
to  experiment  with  things  like  drinking.  The 
w^ealthier  kids  got  cars  from  their  parents; 
the  poorer  kids  had  enough  money  of  their 
own  to  buy  a  Jalopy.  So  for  the  first  time  on 
a  large  scale  we  had  that  very  dangerous 
combination  of  inexperienced  drinking  and 
inexperienced  driving." 

(Medical  authorities  have  discovered  why 
the  combination  of  drinking  and  driving  is 
especially  dangerous  for  young  people.  "The 
younger  age  group,"  says  Dr.  Johan  Lofthus 
of  Norway,  one  of  the  world's  leading  ex- 
perts on  alcoholism,  "has  on  the  whole  a 
lower  blood-alcohol  level.  This  seems  to 
mean  that  the  younger  people  (who  drink] 
tend  to  get  into  trouble  more  easily  while 
driving  a  car,  since  they  have  a  lower  alcohol 
tolerance  than  older  drivers.") 

A  third  and  important  explanation  for  the 
surge  in  teenage  drinking  Is  that  our  ado- 
lescents are  reflecting  the  persistent  tensions 
of  American  society  itself.  Today's  young- 
sters have  never  known  a  world  at  peace. 
The  boys  face  the  military  draft  and  also 
increasingly  bitter  competition  to  get  into 
college  or  lo  get  and  hold  good  Jobs.  Many 
girls,  too,  face  the  struggle  of  getting  into 
college,  and  many  drift  into  unhappy  early 
marriages.  Like  the  adults  around  them, 
these  boys  and  girls  often  resort  to  alcohol 
to   help   them   cope   with   their   tensions. 

Even  for  the  vast  97-percent  majority  of 
youngsters  who  drink  without  incident, 
drinking  becomes  what  Duke  University's 
Dr.  George  Maddox  calls  a  natural  form  of 
"adult  role  playing."  Battling  to  be  recog- 
nized as  adults  and  not  children,  the  young- 
sters seize  upon  drinking  as  a  widely  recog- 
nized symbol  of  American  adulthood.  Mad- 
dox points  out  that  when  a  drinking  teenager 
proves  his  maturity  In  more  substantial  ways, 
such  as  marrying  happily  or  acquiring  and 
holding  a  good  Job,  he  is  likely  to  stop  drink- 
ing. 

Nearly  all  experts  agree  that  "adult  role- 
playing"  is  the  key  factor  in  today's  wide- 
spread teenage-drinking  phenomenon. 
Sometimes  it  takes  extreme  forms.  In  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  a  15-year-old  boy. 
having  observed  his  parents  drinking  heavily 
every  night,  assembled  six  of  his  friends, 
found  a  bottle  of  bourbon  in  his  father's 
liquor  cabinet  and  downed  it  all  at  once. 
Nothing  happened,  so  his  friends  suggested 
he  try  "cocktails."  The  boy  then  drank 
two  water  glasses  filled  to  the  brim  with  a 
mixture  of  Scotch,  bourbon,  and  vermouth. 
An  instant  later  the  boy  fell  to  the  floor  un- 
conscious, and  his  friends  rushed  him  to 
Junlpero  Serra  Hospital.  He  was  in  danger 
of  drowning  in  his  own  vomit,  and  so  a  doc- 
tor performed  a  tracheotomy,  opening  a  hole 
through  his  throat  into  his  windpipe, 
enabling  him  to  breathe.  Eighteen  hours 
later  the  boy  flnally  came  out  of  his  coma 
and  survived,  but  Just  barely.  Sixteen 
normal  drinks  of  whisky  taken  at  once  can 
be  a  fatal  dose.  This  boy  had  swallowed  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  50. 

"Teenage  drinking,"  says  Dr.  Maddox, 
"usually  follows  the  old  adage,  'Like  father, 
like  son.'  If  the  child  sees  his  parents  drink- 
ing excessively  and  compulsively,  he'll  be- 
lieve that's  the  way  adults  act,  and  in  his 
adult  role  playing  he'll  act  accordingly.  If 
the  parents  drink  Just  socially  and  in  moder- 


ation, the  chances  are  the  child  will  drink 
that  way  too. 

Most  psychiatrists  agree,  but  they  point 
out  that  the  adolescent's  concept  of  the 
adult  role  is  also  affected  by  what  he  reads 
in  books  and  sees  in  movies  and  on  tele- 
vision. The  fictional  drunk  is  often  a  ro- 
mantic figiire — the  surgeon  who  could  be  the 
best  in  the  world  if  he  didn't  tipple;  the  at- 
tractive, comical  life-of-the-party  drunk;  and 
the  very  masculine,  hard-drinking  hero  of 
the  James  Bond  stripe.  "The  danger  of 
these  Influences  on  a  teenager  who  has  feel- 
ings of  inadequacy."  says  Bellevue  Hospital 
psychiatrist.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Gould,  "is  that  the 
youngster  will  drink  as  an  excuse  for  his 
deficiencies,  like  the  drunken  doctor;  or  he 
will  drink  because  maybe  that  will  make  him 
the  life  of  the  party,  which  he  couldn't  hope 
to  be  ordinarily;  or  he  will  drink  to  prove 
his  masculinity.  He  doesn't  realize  that  ex- 
cessive drinking  frequently  connotes  just 
the  opposite  of  masculinity.  Often  it  is  used 
by  adults  to  coverup  latent  homesexuality 
or  sexual  Impotence." 

These.  In  sum,  are  the  major  findings  of 
the  experts.  Do  these  views  coincide  with 
those  of  the  individuals  directly  Involved — 
the  teenagers  themselves?  In  hundreds  of 
interviews  all  over  the  United  States,  star- 
tllngly  similar  opinions  were  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  youngsters  who  had  never  heard 
of  the  experts  or  their  opinions. 

Take,  for  example,  these  three  young  resi- 
dents of  Danbury,  Conn.  Seventeen-year-old 
Mary  Lou  Chambers  unwittingly  documented 
the  adult-role-playing  theory  when  she  said, 
"The  kids  I've  seen  drinking  hard  liquor 
don't  really  like  it.  They  take  a  deep  breath 
and  force  the  stuff  down  their  throats. 
They're  Just  doing  it  because  they're  trying 
to  prove  how  grownup  they  are."  Paul  Car- 
rocclo.  16,  seemed  to  echo  Gov.  Richard 
Hughes'  speculations  about  automobiles  and 
prosperity:  "Overall."  he  said,  "I  think  that 
kids  who  become  heavy  drinkers  are  also 
heavily  Indulged  by  their  parents.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  my  former  friends  was  given 
an  allowance  of  $20  a  week — at  the  age  of  17. 
His  parents  also  gave  him  a  new  car.  When 
he  started  In  high  school,  he  was  a  stralght- 
A  student.  Then  he  began  driving  over  the 
New  York  border  to  drink  with  his  friends. 
By  the  time  he  was  19  he  had  smashed  up 
a  couple  of  cars,  he  had  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  now  his  parents  have  thrown  him 
out  of  the  house."  And  17-year-old  Dorothy 
Battlsta  gave  a  perfect  illustration  of  Dr. 
Gould's  "life-of-the-party"  theory:  "This  girl 
friend  of  mine  was  very  unpopular.  She 
started  to  go  over  to  New  York  to  drink  In 
bars  so  boys  would  pay  attention  to  her. 
Now  she  goes  with  a  divorced  man,  and  I 
think  she's  beginning  to  sniff  dope.  Her 
grades  have  dropped  so  that  I  don't  think 
she'll  ever  finish  school." 

In  Chicago,  an  18-year-old  boy  unknow- 
ingly admitted  drinking  to  cover  up  for  sex- 
ual Inadequacy.  "I  don't  know  what's  wrong 
with  me,"  he  said.  "When  I  go  with  a  girl 
and  it's  getting  serious,  and  I  have  a  big  date 
with  her,  I'll  go  out  with  my  friends  and  get 
drunk  and  I  never  make  the  date." 

No  social  scientist  could  ask  for  a  better 
example  of  drinking  to  excuse  failure  than 
that  of  the  17-year-old  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
who  said,  "You  gotta  have  straight  A's  to  get 
into  any  of  the  good  engineering  schools. 
This  year,  when  the  cops  picked  me  up  for 
drunk  driving  after  that  accident  I  had,  I 
figured  I'd  never  get  Into  a  good  school  any- 
way, so  I  gave  up  even  though  I'm  sure  I 
could  have  made  it  without  that  black  mark 
on  my  record." 

The  Interviews  with  young  drinkers  com- 
pelllngly  depict  the  failure  of  State  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
minors.  Every  single  youngster  told  of  the 
ease  with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  whis- 
ky, wine  or  beer  through  variovis  stratagems. 
The  situation  is  particularly  acute  In  the 


States  adjacent  to  New  York,  which  allows 
18-year-old8  to  buy  all  forms  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  Teenage  spas  have  sprung  up  all 
along  the  border — in  towns  like  Port  Chester 
and  Brewster,  N.Y. — to  which  adolescents 
from  neighboring  States  flock  to  drink.  Gov- 
ernor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and  Gov. 
John  Dempsey  of  Connecticut  are  leading  an 
intensive  and  so  far  unsuccessful  campaign 
to  get  New  York  to  raise  its  drinking  age, 
too,  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  out-of-state 
teenagers  returning  home  in  their  cars  from 
drinking  bouts  across  the  border. 

Recently  the  New  York  border  situation 
has  deteriorated  into  near-open  warfare,  with 
State  police  roadblocks  sometimes  making 
border  crossings  as  complicated  for  teenagers 
as  those  at  Berlin's  Checkpoint  Charlie.  Not 
long  ago  a  New  England  Governor's  confer- 
ence in  Boston  passed  a  fiery  resolution  de- 
ploring the  "ever  widening  impact  of  per- 
sonal tragedy,"  and  calling  on  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  see  the  error  of  its  ways.  Last 
month  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
reluctantly  declared  that  he  would  sign  a  bill 
raising  the  State's  minimum  drinking  age  to 
21.  if  the  legislature  passed  one;  at  this  writ- 
ing, the  legislature  is  considering  several. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  is  a  trend 
toward  more  stringent  legal  solutions  to  the 
teenage  drinking  problem.  In  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  last  January,  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Roy  Seagraves  sentenced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Melton  to  spend  10  days  In  jail  and  a  year  on 
probation  for  allowing  their  teenage  sons  to 
give  a  beer  party.  After  the  death  of  the 
Hitchings  girl  In  the  Darien  tragedy,  Judge 
Rodney  S.  Elelson  levied  stii  fines  against 
adults  who  had  served  liquor  to  the  teen- 
agers. Ohio  now  has  a  law  imposing  a  fine 
and  even  a  jail  sentence  on  any  teenager  mis- 
representing his  age  to  a  bartender  tlirough 
"false  identification  or  other  Information"; 
other  States  are  following  suit.  Several 
States  now  suspend  a  car's  registration  If  a 
teenager  drives  It  while  drunk.  This  causes 
the  parent  as  well  as  the  youngster  to  lose 
the  txse  of  the  car,  and  It  Is  proving  to  be 
a  serious  deterrent. 

Complicating  the  Job  of  controlling  teen- 
age drinking  are  the  tavern  and  nightclub 
owners  In  many  parts  of  the  country  who 
cater  to  the  teenage  trade.  On  Long  Island, 
for  example,  there  are  clubs  that  aim  directly 
at  the  teenager  with  cash  to  spend.  They 
even  advertise  on  rock  'n'  roll  stations,  assur- 
ing listeners  that  teenagers'  clothing  is  per- 
fectly acceptable  and  promising  the  best  in 
whambam  music.  The  tough,  young  crowd 
they  draw  suggests  that  they  are  favorite  ren- 
dezvous for  local  dropouts. 

Many  places  have  set  up  nonalcoholic 
nightclubs  exclusively  for  young  people. 
These  clubs  seldom  last  long.  Notable  excep- 
tions are  southern  California's  Cinnamon 
Cinder  clubs  (there  are  four  of  them) .  Wait- 
resses serve  cola  drinks  and  coffee,  and  cer- 
tain informal  clothing  (levl's  and  caprl's)  is 
outlawed.  Still,  despite  the  restrictions,  the 
clubs  are  always  Jammed. 

The  success  of  the  Cinder  clubs  notwith- 
standing. It  seems  strongly  api>arent  to  most 
observers  that  the  best  answers  to  the  teen- 
age drinking  problem  is  sanity  in  the  home. 
Few  authorities  suggest  that  parents  practice 
total  abstinence.  Most  psychiatrists  believe 
that  social  drinking  by  parents  Is  harmless 
so  long  as  It  does  not  become  a  fetish,  and 
so  long  as  the  child  Is  brought  up  reason- 
ably well.  The  strong  family  unit,  they  say. 
Is  the  strongest  defense  against  problem 
drinking.  It  Is  a  recorded  phenomenon,  for 
example,  that  the  children  of  Italian-Amer- 
ican and  Jewish  parents  begin  sipping  wine 
ceremonially  with  their  families  at  an  ex- 
tremely early  age.  And  yet  problem  drinking 
Is  rare  in  these  groups  because  of  the  strong 
parental  influence  that  frowns  on  excesses 
of  any  kind. 

"Unfortunately,"  says  Dr.  Selden  Bacon  of 
Rutgers,   "not   too  many  American  parents 
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apply  this  sort  of  restraint  on  themselves, 
let  alone  their  children.  Today,  most  Ameri- 
cans are  afraid  to  tell  anyone  he  Is  drinking 
too  much,  for  fear  of  being  called  a  square  or 
a  bluenose.  We're  the  only  Nation  in  the 
-vorld  where  It  is  not  a  disgrace  for  someone 
to  be  sloppy  drunk  in  public.  If  parents  rid 
themselves  of  this  attitude.  It  would  imme- 
diately reflect  Itself  in  their  children.  The 
tragedy  of  the  Darien,  Conn.,  Incident  was 
not  that  the  boy  got  drunk  and  killed  the  girl 
in  the  car  crash,  but  that  not  a  single  adult 
had  the  courage  to  stop  him  when  he  was 
getting  drunk." 


SPEECH  OF  GEN.  CURTIS  E.  LeMAY 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  speech  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay: 

Address  by  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  TJS.  Am 
Force,  Retdied,  National  SECtJRrrr  Indus- 
trial Association,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  25,  1965 
Mr.  Stevenson.   Mr.   Beach,   distinguished 
guests,    ladles    and    gentlemen.    I   am   very 
grateful  for  the  honor  you  have  paid  me  to- 
night In  presenting  me  with  the  James  For- 
restal  Memorial  Award.    The  career  of  Sec- 
retary   Forrestal     was    one    of    remarkable 
achievement,  and  his  personal  characteristics 
of  dedication,   integrity,   and  uncomprising 
adherence  to  principle  were  In  the  highest 
tradition   of  public   service.    That  you   are 
tendering  me  an  award  which  bears  his  name 
is  an  extremely  high  compliment. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  tonight  be- 
cause I  want  to  express  again — as  I  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions — my  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  leaders  of  American  In- 
dustry and  for  the  contributions  that  they 
have  made  to  our  Nation's  security.  AU  of 
us  In  the  Armed  Forces  are  intensely  aware 
that  America's  military  might  is  largely 
based  upon  the  strength  of  America's  In- 
dustry. And  we  feel  a  strong  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  those  who,  through  their  leadership, 
have  given  this  country  Its  unquestioned  in- 
dustrial supremacy. 

This  Nation  should  never  allow  Itself  to 
forget  that  according  to  Communist  doctrine 
It  is  American  industry  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  that  is  the  antagonist — the  true 
enemy  of  communism. 

Recently  I  came  across  a  memorable  ad- 
dress by  the  late  Gen.  "Hap"  Arnold  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tical Sciences  In  July  of  1946.  In  his  address. 
General  Arnold  paid  tribute  to  the  Incredible 
output  of  American  Industry  during  World 
War  II,  and  then  he  urged  the  continuation 
of  the  alliance  that  had  been  forged  during 
the  war  years  between  the  military,  indus- 
trial, and  sclentlflc  communities.  In  par- 
ticular he  was  concerned  about  losing  the 
full  services  of  the  sclentlflc  element  In  the 
alliance,  because  he  realized  that  our  victory 
In  World  War  II  was  not  just  a  victory  for 
American  mass  production.  In  no  small 
measure.  It  was  a  victory  won  by  the  techni- 
cal superiority  of  our  weapons.  The  crown- 
ing achievement  of  the  sclentlflc  community, 
of  course,  was  the  harnessing  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, an  achievement  which  brought  about 
the  rapid  conclusion  of  the  Pacific  phase  of 
the  war. 

Today,  fortunately,  the  spirit  of  aHIance 
between  the  military.  Industrial,  and  sclen- 


tlflc communities  is  still  In  evidence. 
Through  all  the  changes  in  the  military,  po- 
litical, and  economic  environment  this  unof- 
ficial but  essential  alliance  has  held  to- 
gether, despite  lack  of  a  formal  charter.  I 
see  no  reason  for  assimiing  that  the  alliance 
has  anything  but  a  long-term  task  ahead  of 
It.  What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  that  the 
next  few  years  may  be  very  discouraging 
ones  to  all  three  members.  I  would  like, 
therefore,  to  discuss  with  you  a  few  of  the 
problems  the  members  face,  and  suggest  to 
you  some  thoughts  that  might  be  helpful. 

In  the  past  20  years  of  cold  war,  of  hectic 
vibration  between  crisis  and  calm,  this  alli- 
ance— this  friendly  confederation — of  mili- 
tary, industrial,  and  scientific  communities 
has  given  this  country  the  greatest  military 
strength  in  history.  Our  forces  have  been 
equipped  with  an  abundance  of  weapons  of 
such  technical  superiority  that  a  giant  of  a 
nation,  committed  to  a  course  of  militant  ag- 
gression, has  been  deterred  and  forced  to 
alter  Its  course.  We  cannot  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  established  a  less  threat- 
ening goal  for  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, but  at  least  for  the  present  It  has 
chosen  less  violent  means  of  reaching  Its 
goal. 

Despite  this  apparent  success,  the  alliance 
finds  Itself  today  in  a  strange  condition.  In 
the  struggle  for  technical  as  well  as  nu- 
merical superiority  In  weapons,  we  have 
created  for  ourselves  a  dilemma.  We  now 
have  the  ability  to  design  and  build  many 
highly  desirable,  technically  superior  weap- 
on systems  but  they  each  cost  so  much  that 
we  must  pass  up  more  than  we  can  elect 
to  build.  Indeed,  we  must  do  without  many 
systems  that  everyone  agrees  It  would  be 
to  our  military  advantage  to  build.  In  short, 
we  have  a  financial  condition  that  demands 
that  we  be  conservative,  when  the  promises 
offered  by  technology  call  for  us  to  be  bold. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  military  bud- 
get is  too  small,  or  that  our  security  is 
being  unduly  risked  in  the  name  of  economy. 
We  have  a  very  large  military  budget.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  be- 
lieve that  the  threat  to  our  country  has 
Increased,  they  will  propose  a  larger  defense 
budget.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult, 
however,  for  the  Individual  Services  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  weapon  systems 
that  are  authorized,  when  they  are  aware 
of  how  much  more  security  is  available  for 
this  Nation  through  new  systems  that  are 
not  being  Implemented.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  Is  also  becoming  Increasingly  dllflcult  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  level  to  decide  to 
implement  some  multiblllion-dollar  weapons 
program,  when  it  Is  almost  certain  that  a 
still  more  effective  system  is  sure  to  be  pro- 
posed In  a  few  more  weeks  or  months. 

The  current  conservatism  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  growing  out  of  economic 
consideration  has  been  accompanied  by  calls 
for  conservatism  from  other  quarters. 

There  are  those  in  and  out  of  uniform,  for 
example,  who  are  advocating  a  closer  look  at 
the  weapons  we  already  have  to  insure  that 
we  do  not  overlook  their  full  potential.  They 
believe  it  would  be  more  economical  to  in- 
vest a  little  more  in  improving  existing  weap- 
ons, rather  than  in  developing  new  ones.  A 
current  case  that  Is  often  cited  In  support  of 
this  point  of  view  Is  MInuteman  II,  in  which 
a  relatively  small  investment  In  a  new  guid- 
ance system  greatly  increased  the  accuracy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  system. 

Some  of  the  more  conservative  scientific 
voices  even  add  the  note  that  they  see  little 
possibility  In  the  immediate  future  for  new 
breakthroughs  of  major  proportions  in  weap- 
ons technology,  and  they  suggest  that  the 
sclentlflc  community  needs  a  short  breathing 
spell  in  which  to  search  out  the  limits  of 
military  potential  in  the  discoveries  they 
have  already  made. 

Some  political  voices  offer  another  set  of 
reasons  for  a  conservative  approach  to  new 


military  weapons.  There  is  the  argument, 
for  example,  that  new  U.S.  weapons  will  au- 
tomatically trigger  the  UJS.SJl.  to  undertake 
still  more  costly  programs  for  countering  our 
weapons,  and  we.  In  turn,  would  then  have 
to  try  to  offset  these  developments,  and  so 
on  up  the  never  ending  spiral.  Those  who 
argue  along  this  line  advocate  that  the 
United  States  should  try  to  establish  a  con- 
dition of  military  stability  between  the  two 
great  powers,  and  that  from  this  condition 
of  balance  we  might  be  able  to  steadily  and 
mutually  lower  ourselves  to  more  peaceful 
plateaus.  This  school,  therefore,  classifies 
all  new  weapon  systems  as  destabilizing,  and 
it  urges  that  we  hold  off  Investing  In  radical 
new  systems. 

Another  argtiment,  primarily  from  the  po- 
liticEd  quarter,  tending  to  lead  to  a  conserv- 
ative approach  to  new  weapons  develop- 
ments, stresses  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in 
recent  years  come  to  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  dangers  in  large-scale  aggres- 
sion and  that  the  threat  of  a  major  Soviet 
aggression  has  greatly  diminished.  The 
argument  goes  on  that  our  chief  need  today 
is  for  conventional  weapons  to  deal  with 
small-scale  crises  and  Insurgent  activities. 

I'm  sure  all  of  the  members  of  the  military 
industrial  and  scientific  communities  appre- 
ciate the  merits  in  these  points  of  view,  even 
though  we  may  not  unanimously  agree  with 
them.  In  general,  I  am  sure  we  also  applaud 
the  current  effort  to  run  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment In  a  more  businesslike  manner, 
though  we  may  at  times  find  the  degree  of 
centralized  control  somewhat  excessive. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  jus- 
tification for  the  conservative  trend  In  de- 
fense activities. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
there  are  several  developments  we  should 
watch  with  great  care  during  the  coming 
years.  Each  would  represent  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  this  country,  and  each.  In 
my  opinion,  would  call  for  a  reappraisal  of 
our  present  defense  policies — especially  In 
regard  to  the  procurement  of  new  weapon 
systems. 

Though  I  am  convinced  that  our  national 
defense  policymakers  would  react  rapidly 
to  any  developments  that  threaten  our  secur- 
ity, I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  the  military.  Industrial,  and  scientific 
communities  to  speak  out  firmly  If  they  feel 
the  danger  signs  are  not  being  heeded.  1 
am  not  contending  that  the  military.  Indus- 
trial, and  scientific  communities  bear  the  of- 
ficial responsibility  for  Interpreting  to  the 
people  the  peaceful  or  aggressive  intentions 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  do  have 
a  right  and  duty  to  express  opinions  along 
these  lines  in  direct  proportion  to  the  re- 
sponsibility we  bear  for  defending  the  coun- 
try. Our  American  system  provides  adequate 
and  proper  channels  for  the  expressions  of 
these  opinions.  I  advocate  that  we  use 
these  channels  vigorously  whenever  we  feel 
the  security  of  our  Nation  is  In  Jeopardy. 

In  my  opinion  we  must  watch  three  devel- 
opments with  special  care.  First,  new  space 
developments  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  are 
more  in  keeping  with  aggressive  than  peace- 
ful objectives.  Already  there  Is  considerable 
reason  for  concern  about  Soviet  capabilitlea 
In  space.  Many  of  the  techniques  the  Soviet 
Union  has  developed  so  far  point  strongly 
toward  a  military  space  effort.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  capability  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  deliver  strategic  weapons  from  near  space 
or  to  deny  to  the  United  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  Its  present  programs  In 
space  would  amount  to  a  serious  threat  and 
would  negate  our  present  favorable  balance 
of  military  power.  It  Is  In  the  arena  of  space 
that  Soviet  technological  developments  are 
most  likely  to  bypass  this  generation  of  U.S. 
weapon  systems. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  Is 
busily  attempting  to  assess  Soviet  IntentlonB 
In  space.     Are  they  peaceful  or  aggressive? 
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Our  national  record  during  the  past  20  years 
In  evaluating  Soviet  intentions  has  not  been 
outstanding.  Very  nearly  all  Soviet  acts  of 
aggression  have  had  an  element  of  surprise 
attached  to  them.  The  Soviet  space  program 
is  being  conducted  today  in  the  same  secrecy 
that  is  used  to  protect  military  operations, 
and  it  too  has  been  characterized  by  sur- 
prises. 

Under  the  circumstance,  then,  we  would 
do  well  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Soviet 
space  program,  and  to  give  the  benefit  of  all 
doubt  to  our  national  security  and  not  to 
unsubstantiated  Soviet  statements  of  peace- 
ful intentions. 

The  second  development  we  should  keep 
under  surveillance  is  Red  China's  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  The  implications  of  the 
recent  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  by  Red 
China  are  ominous  from  a  free  world  point 
of  view. 

Though  the  Red  Chinese  do  not  at  present 
possess  an  intercontinental  delivery  system 
for  carrying  out  a  svuprlse  nuclear  attack 
upon  this  country,  the  development  by  them 
of  such  a  system  is  within  their  technical 
competence.  Any  effort  on  their  part  to  de- 
velop such  a  delivery  system  along  with  a 
continuing  effort  to  develop  a  nuclear  weap- 
on would  have  to  be  viewed  as  an  extremely 
serious  threat  to  the  United  States. 

We  must  recognize  that  a  delivery  system 
for  a  preemptive  nuclear  attack  by  Red 
China  could  be  very  unsophisticated,  as  com- 
pared with  one  that  would  have  to  withstand 
an  initial  attack  and  operate  in  retaliation. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  Red 
Chinese  leaders  have  often  declared  that  they 
do  not  fear  a  nuclear  war  and  that  they  be- 
lieve their  massive  population  could  absorb 
the  losses  from  such  a  war. 

In  a  related  political  vein  we  should  also 
consider  the  following.  At  this  moment  the 
primary  value  of  Red  China's  nuclear  devel- 
opment is  in  enhancing  Its  influence  In  Asia. 
If,  however,  Red  China's  nuclear  capability 
stirs  the  world  to  agree  to  a  ban  on  all  nu- 
clear weapons,  Red  China  would  gain  a 
major  strategic  victory  by  emerging  as  a 
leading  conventional  power  in  a  world  of 
weakened  conventional  nations. 

All  signs,  therefore,  warn  us  to  maintain 
the  strictest  watch  over  Red  China's  nu- 
clear development  and  the  policies  which 
she  will  adopt  as  a  nuclear  nation. 

Finally,  we  should  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  world  developments  that  would 
result  In  a  further  deterioration  of  the  power 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  Its  related  re- 
gional defense  organizations  to  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  world.  In  recent  years 
Communist  bloc  countries  have  tried  with 
some  success  to  undermine  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  several  regional 
defense  groups  in  their  attempts  to  apply 
their  legitimate  International  police  powers. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world  na- 
tions have  all  endorsed  the  principle  that 
aggression  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  and  they  have  supported  international 
police  action  as  a  proper  means  for  halting 
aggression.  If  the  U.N.  and  the  regional 
defense  organizations,  however,  continue  to 
lose  their  effectiveness  in  discouraging  ag- 
gression, or  in  suppressing  It  If  It  breaks 
out,  then  the  United  States  will  have  to  con- 
sider adjustments  In  Its  defense  policies. 

An  obvious  alternative  to  reliance  on  the 
U.N.  is  a  greater  reliance  on  our  own  power 
and  on  the  collective  power  of  smaller  al- 
liances in  which  the  members  share  a  genuine 
sense  of  common  interest  with  us  and  are 
prepared  to  defend  that  Interest.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  U.N.  and  the  other 
regional  defense  alliances  will  be  able  to 
survive  the  current  degradation  of  their  pur- 
pose and  authority. 

Each  of  the  three  developments  that  I  have 
briefly  discussed  could  amount  to  a  serious 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  and  I  urge  that  the  members  of  the 
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military,  industrial,  and  sclentiflc  conununi- 
ties  be  especially  alert  to  these  develop- 
ments. 

Today  U.S.  military  power  Is  supreme  In  the 
world".  Though  we  are  being  challenged  In 
many  areas  of  the  globe,  our  Intent  and  our 
resolve  are  more  in  question  than  our 
strength. 

The  pace  of  technology,  however,  threatens 
our  military  superiority.  To  the  Nation 
which  has  the  vision  and  purpose  to  capi- 
talize on  the  promises  of  technology  must 
fall  the  military  superiority  of  the  future. 

T*^  the  alliance  of  the  military,  industrial, 
and  scientific  communities,  the  promises  and 
opportunities  of  technology  are,  therefore,  ac- 
companied by  a  special  challenge.  And  that 
Is  the  challenge  to  make  more  determined 
and  longer  ranged  plans  and  commitments. 
In  research,  production,  and  strategy,  we 
must  look  further  Into  the  future  to  foresee 
the,  threats  that  lie  ahead  and  to  provide  the 
means  to  protect  our  land  and  people  from 
those  threats.  It  will  take  a  special  courage 
to  make  the  long-term  commitments  we  wlU 
haVe  to  make  to  extend  our  military  su- 
premacy into  the  next  decade  and  the  next 
generation. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  those  Amer- 
icans who  make  up  the  military.  Industrial, 
and  scientific  communities  are  competent  to 
make  these  commitments.  I  am  also  sure 
that  their  dedication  to  this  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  are  equal  to  their 
competence. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  honor  you  have 
paid  me  tonight,  and  for  this  opportunity  to 
have  spoken  with  you. 


JOHN  J.  Mclaughlin 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Woonsocket  Call  carries  a  column,  en- 
titled "This  Week  50  Years  Ago,"  which 
is  read  by  a  great  many  people  in  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  this  colimin 
in  a  recent  issue^ef  erence  was  made  to  a 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  who,  back 
in  1915,  called  on  the  then  Governor 
R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  at  the  state- 
house  to  protest  against  the  methods  in 
vogue  in  connection  with  the  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  of  cattle.  Included  in  this 
group  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
John  J.  McLaughlin,  of  Cumberland. 

While  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  this  John  J.  McLaughlin  per- 
sonally, I  have  heard  much  about  him 
over  the  years  and  have  come  to  learn 
that  he  was  a  man  whose  talents  and 
integrity  adequately  matched  the  size  of 
his  physical  being.  He  was  a  big  man — 
big  in  body,  in  spirit,  in  character,  and  of 
most  impHjrtance,  big  in  his  desire  to  aid 
his  fellow  man  in  every  possible  way.  I 
am  told  that  whenever  a  situation  arose 
where  action  could  add  to  the  well-being 
of  his  neighbors,  John  J.  was  always  in 
the  forefront  with  his  not  inconsiderable 
powere  of  eloquence  and  strength. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  know  this  great  Christian 
man,  I  have  been  privileged  to  have  as 
one  of  my  oldest  and  closest  friends,  a 
classmate  at  LaSalle  Academy  years  ago 


and  a  trusted  confidant  ever  since,  his 
son,  the  younger  John  J.  McLaughlin. 
Younger  John,  more  affectionately 
known  as  "Gedger,"  is  indeed  the  son 
of  the  father.  All  the  attributes  com- 
monly accredited  and  so  often  heard  in 
connection  with  the  father  have  been 
exemplified  to  an  even  greater  degree  in 
the  son.  An  activist  and  a  bundle  of 
nervous  energy,  with  little  regard  for  his 
own  health,  John  "Gedger"  McLaughlin 
is  in  the  vanguard  of  many  of  the  chari- 
table drives  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  com- 
mittee of  most « testimonials,  a  selfless 
and  energetic  worker  on  all  programs  for 
civic  improvement,  and  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  anything  which  will  benefit  our 
youth,  the  downtrodden,  or  the  handi- 
capped. A  successful  businessman,  he  is 
the  epitome  of  everything  that  is  best  in 
that  often  maligned  profession. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
had  him  for  a  friend  for  so  many  years. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  good  Lord 
allows  us  all  to  have  the  benefit  of  John 
McLaughlin's  goodness  for  many  years 
to  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  column 
from  the  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Call,  en- 
titled "This  Week  50  Years  Ago": 
This  Week  50  Years  Ago 

William  L.  Whipple,  Elmer  L.  Cook  and 
Henry  S.  Darling  of  East  Woonsocket  and 
Aldege  Menard  and  John  J.  McLaughlin  of 
Cumberland  called  upon  Gov.  R.  Livingston 
Beeckman  at  the  statehouse  to  protest 
against  the  methods  in  vogue  in  Rhode  Is- 
land In  connection  with  the  handling  of  the 
hoof-and-mouth  cattle  disease. 

By  a  vote  of  3  to  2,  the  board  of  aldermen 
passed  an  ordinance  amendment  increasing 
the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  annum.  Aldermen 
Telesphore  Desrosiers  and  Adrien  Sylvestre 
cast  dissenting  votes. 

Chief  A.  J.  Cote  and  members  of  hose  5 
and  truck  2  were  hosts  at  a  housewarming  at 
fire  station  5  on  Social  Street  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  occupancy  of  the  station. 
Clam  chowder  was  served,  cigars  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  Eagle  Band  performed. 

The  Bellingham  Handkerchief  Co.'s  shop 
and  the  residence  of  the  owner,  Hadley  D. 
Perkins,  at  Crooks  Corner,  South  Bellingham, 
were  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire.  The 
blaze  attracted  several  thousand  spectators. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  $14,000. 

Attorney  Raphael  L.  Daignault,  chief 
school  census  enumerator,  reported  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school  age  In  the 
city  was  9.258,  an  Increase  of  786  over  the 
previous  year. 

Employees  of  the  cloth  department  of  the 
Globe  Cotton  Mill  presented  a  purse  of  gold 
to  William  J.  Carrigan,  retiring  after  IBVi 
years  of  service  as  overseer  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Christiana  Caya,  Woonsocket  soprano, 
carried  off  first  honors  In  a  singing  competi- 
tion held  in  Memorial  Hall,  Providence, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island 
branch  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 

The  Wlnnesuket  Canoe  Club  voted  to  dis- 
band at  a  meeting  in  Martin  O'Toole's  rooms 
on  Main  Street.  The  move  was  prompted 
by  the  destruction  of  its  clubhouse  twice 
within  18  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Beckwlth  of  344 
Second  Avenue  were  guests  at  a  farewell  re- 
ception and  supper  sponsored  by  the  Ladles' 
Union  of  Globe  Congregational  Church. 
Beckwlth,  formerly  employed  at  the  Woon- 
socket Machine  &  Press  Co.  as  a  machinist, 
was  preparing  to  leave  to  assist  his  brother 
in  the  operation  of  a  large  truck  farm  in 
Clinton.  N.Y. 
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One  new  member  was  admitted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Jolly  Rovers  in  the  home  of  Ed- 
ward Monk,  410  Summer  Street. 

The  Woonsocket  Cricket  Club  made  plans 
for  its  annual  banquet  at  a  meeting  at  the 
YMCA. 

Police  Chief  Frederick  Coe  was  heading  an 
Investigation  Into  the  theft  of  yarn  at  the 
Llppitt  Mill. 

Mrs.  Alphonse  Lammertyn  of  14  Newland 
Avenue  received  an  official  communication 
announcing  the  death  of  her  husband,  an 
Infantryman  In  the  French  Army,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Bermeiul-sur-Alsne. 

Mrs.  Wesley  F.  Morse  of  Woonsocket  read  a 
paper  on  the  life  and  works  of  Henrik  Ibsen 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Emerson  College  Club  of 
Rhode  Island  in  Providence. 

Harry  L.  Kearnan,  20-year-old  Whltlnsvllle 
youth,  was  signed  by  Earle  Mack,  son  of 
Connie  Mack,  to  a  contract  to  play  for  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  baseball  club. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965  SECTION- 
BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now,  I  have  thought  that  it 
was  timely  for  the  Congress  to  take  a 
new  hard  look  at  the  adequacy  of  the 
Federal  legislation  on  vocational  rehabil- 
itation underpinning  the  cooperative 
work  that  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments undertake  together  to  restore  dis- 
abled people  to  employment. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman,  for  15 
years,  of  the  subcommittee  that  deals 
with  appropriations  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, I  have  had  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  enabling 
legislation,  and  the  operating  programs 
that  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration 
with  the  money  we  have  entrusted  to 
their  administration.  They  have  built 
an  impressive  record  of  accomplishment 
in  rehabilitating  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  people  each  year.  The  totals 
increased  from  56.000  in  1954;  to  88,000 
In  1960;  to  more  than  102,000  in  1962; 
to  110,000  in  1963;  and  up  to  120,000  in 
1964.  We  anticipate  even  greater  prog- 
ress in  1965.  Good  as  this  record  is,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  keep  up  with 
the  disabled  being  added  each  year  to  the 
backlog  of  previous  years.  We  must  do 
more  to  reach  and  rehabilitate  all  who 
can  be  helped. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  con- 
stantly urged  and  encouraged  the  Com- 
missioner, MaiT  Switzer,  and  the  various 
Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican, to  ask  for  more  money  and  to  put 
more  effort  into  this  program.  I  have 
proposed  measures  to  expand  its  respon- 
sibilities and  coverage  where  appropriate. 
I  have  supported  all  appropriate  means 
of  encouraging  the  States  to  provide 
matching  funds  to  be  used  to  put  disabled 
people  back  to  work.    The  alternative. 


which  no  one  really  advocates,  is  to  leave 
these  disabled  people  untrained,  and 
hopelessly  dependent  upon  private  or 
public  charity  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
elementary  needs  for  food  and  shelter.  I 
prefer,  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
shown  by  its  support  of  this  program 
that  it  prefers  to  give  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commissioner  better  legislation  and 
more  money  to  accompUsh  the  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  of  substantially  larger 
numbers  of  people  that  have  been  served 
and  rehabilitated  in  the  past. 

Ten  years  of  experience  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
of  1954  demonstrate  that  additional  au- 
thority and  some  new  approaches  are 
needed  If  we  are  to  reach  and  surpass 
the  goal  we  set  of  200,000  rehabiUtated 
each  year.  I  introduced  legislation  In 
the  88th  Congress  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
which,  I  want  to  point  out,  is  one  of  the 
first  and  best  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  train  and  return  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  people  to 
wage-earning,  taxpaying  status.  Other 
Members  did  the  same,  including  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  and,  of  course,  our  colleague  in 
the  other  body.  Senator  Lister  Hill. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill,  spon- 
sored by  the  administration,  to  achieve 
some  of  the  same  improvements  that  I 
have  recommended  in  previous  years.  In 
so  doing,  I  join  my  associate,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  who  introduced  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  on  March  18.  These 
amendments  have  been  developed  with 
the  advice  and  consultation  of  many 
groups  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  people. 

The  report  of  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  calls  for  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  put  into  effect 
what  we  now  know  about  rehabilitating 
people  who  have  suffered  from  these  dis- 
eases. The  late  President  Kermedy's 
task  forces  and  commissions  on  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation  empha- 
sized the  need  for  greatly  expanding  the 
provision  of  both  medical  services  and 
vocationally  oi-iented  services  including 
coimseling,  training,  job  tryouts,  and 
other  specialized  help  that  will  enable 
these  people  to  return  to  productive 
activity. 

This  bill  is  timely.  It  is  aimed  at  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  core  of  the 
unemployed — the  disabled.  This  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  effort  of  the  admin- 
istration vmder  the  manpower  training 
programs  and  the  Appalachia  and  anti- 
poverty  programs  to  upgrade  the  basic 
training  and  education  of  our  citizens  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  and  contribute  to 
the  fruits  of  the  better  society  we  are 
trying  to  create  under  President  John- 
son's inspired  leadership. 

The  bill  contains  a  series  of  proposals, 
including  many  amendments  that  I  rec- 
onomended  last  year.  One  of  the  most 
significant  is  the  establishment  of  a  new 
grant  program  to  States  with  75-percent 
Federal  funds  to  help  pay  the  cost  of 
evaluation  services  to  determine  whether 
a  person  can  be  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated. Another  series  of  recommenda- 
tions will  enable  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 


tation Administration  to  construct  and 
equip  new  workshops,  to  help  improve 
existing  workshops  and  training  services 
which  are  so  vitally  needed  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  increased  numbers  of  dis- 
abled people. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  fact  sheet  which 
describes  each  section. 
Vocational     REHABnJTAXioN     Act     Amenk- 

MENTS         OP         1965 — Section-bxcSection 

Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title:  This  section  provides 
that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1965." 

Section  2.  Determination  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation potential: 

(a)  This  subsection  would  replace  the  ob- 
solete transition  provisions  in  section  12  of 
the  Vocational  RehabUitatlon  Act  with  pro- 
visions authorizing  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  evalu- 
ation services  to  determine  rehabUltatlon  po- 
tential. 

Under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  amend- 
ed section  12,  from  the  sums  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  providing  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  evaluation  services 
each  State  would  be  allotted  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sxims 
as  the  product  of  its  population  and  Its  al- 
lotment percentage  (as  defined  in  section 
11(h) )  bears  to  the  siun  of  the  correspond- 
ing products  for  all  the  States. 

Under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  amend- 
ed section  12,  each  State  would  be  assured 
a  minimum  allotment  of  $5,000  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  or  such  other  amount  as  may  be 
specified  as  a  minimum  allotment  in  the  ap- 
propriation act  for  that  year.  The  amount 
necessary  to  provide  each  State  with  the 
minimum  allotment  would  be  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  of 
States  having  been  aUotted  more  than  the 
minimum. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  the  amended  section 
12  provides  for  reallotment  of  any  part  of 
a  State's  allotment  not  required  by  that 
State. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  the  amended  sec- 
tion 12  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  pay, 
out  of  each  State's  aUotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fixed  year  the  Federal  share, 
or  75  percent,  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  its  expenditures  from  State  or  lo- 
cal sources  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices under  its  plan  (except  for  expenditures 
pursuant  to  sec.  3)  wUl  not  be  less  than 
such  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  of  the  State's  costs  of  pro- 
viding vocational  rehabilitation  evaluation 
services  to  substantially  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals (Including  costs  of  administration) 
under  the  State's  plan. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  the  amended  sec- 
tion 12  precludes  dual  payment  with  respect 
to  any  cost. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amended  section  12 
defines  "vocational  rehabilitation  evaluation 
services"  to  mean  those  services  provided  to 
any  Individual  under  a  physical  or  mental 
dlsabUity  constituting  a  substantial  handi- 
cap to  employment,  during  the  period  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for,  and  for 
the  purpose  of,  ascertaining  whether  It  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  such  an  Individ- 
ual will  be  rendered  fit  to  engage  in  a  re- 
munerative occupation  through  the  provis- 
ion of  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and 
which  would  constitute  vocational  rehabUl- 
tatlon services  If  his  disability  were  of  such, 
a  nature  that  he  would  be  a  physically  handi- 
capped Individual;  however,  the  period  dur- 
Ing  which  evaluation  services  could  be  pro- 
vlded  could  not  exceed  18  months  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  mentaUy  retarded  or  who 
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have  some  other  disability  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  or  6  months  for  any  other 
disabled  Individual;  and  the  services  that 
could  be  provided  could  not  include  place- 
ment services,  management  services  and  su- 
pervision for  any  business,  the  acquisition  or 
provision  of  tools,  vending  stands  or  other 
equipment,  stocks,  or  supplies  for  use  in  any 
business  or  remunerative  occupation,  or  the 
establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities  or 
workshops. 

(b)  and  (c)  These  subsections  would 
amend  section  1  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  12  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation evaluation  services,  and  would 
amend  references  In  sections  1  and  5  of  the 
act  to  the  section  2  or  section  3  grant  pro- 
grams so  that  they  would  also  refer  to  the 
new  section  12  program. 

(d)  This  subsection  would  make  the 
amendments  made  by  the  preceding  sub- 
sections effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1966. 

Section  3.  Construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities;  workshop  Improvement;  experi- 
mental projects;  removal  of  architectural 
barriers:  This  section  would  redesignate  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
as  section  17,  and  would  Insert  after  section 
12  the  following  new  sections: 

Section  13.  Grants  for  construction  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  and  workshops:  sub- 
section (a)  would  authorize  the  Secretary, 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1965, 
to  make  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
worltshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  in  order  to  be 
approved,  an  application  for  a  grant  for  a 
construction  project  must  contain  or  be  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  the  fa- 
cility win  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  constructed  for  at  least  10  years  after 
completion  of  construction,  that  sufficient 
funds  win  be  available  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  facility's  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  to  meet  the  cost  of  operating  the 
facility,  and  that  minimum  standards  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  will  be  compiled 
with.  The  application  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  and  must  contain  or 
be  supported  by  reasonable  assvu-ances  that 
laborers  or  mechanics  employed  In  the  con- 
struction will  be  paid  prevailing  wages. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amount 
of  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  equal 
to  the  same  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  as  the  Federal  share  determined  for 
rehabilitation  facilities  (as  defined  In  section 
625(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  in 
the  State;  except  that  if  the  State  elects  to 
provide  for  variations  In  the  Federal  share 
among  projects  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  625(b)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  the  percentage  of  the  cost  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  designed  to  achieve  results 
comparable  to  the  results  obtained  under 
that  subparagraph. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  upon  ap- 
proval of  any  application  for  a  construction 
grant  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  the  amount 
of  the  grant,  and  may  pay  the  amount  re- 
served In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  If,  within  10 
years  after  completion  of  any  workshop  or 
facility  for  which  funds  have  been  paid  xin- 
der  this  section,  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  workshop  or  re- 
habilitation facility,  the  United  States  may 
recover  from  Its  owner  the  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  work- 
shop or  facility  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  In  the  cost  of  construction  bore 
to  the  total  cost  of  construction. 


Subsection  (f)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any 
workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility  for  which 
a  grant  for  a  construction  project  has  been 
made  under  this  section  to  cover  part  of  the 
coBts  of  compensation  of  professional  or  tech- 
nical personnel  of  such  workshop  or  fa- 
culty for  4  years  and  3  months  after  the 
month  in  which  the  workshop  or  facility 
commenced  operation.  Such  grants  may  not 
esceed  75  percent  of  these  costs  for  the  15- 
mJbnth  period  following  the  month  In  which 
operation  commenced,  60  percent  of  such 
costs  for  the  first  year  thereafter,  45  percent 
of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter, 
and  30  percent  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  thereafter. 

Subsection  (g)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  the  State  agency  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  determining 
the  State's  needs  for  workshops  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities  and,  upon  application  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency,  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
planning  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities and  the  services  to  be  provided 
thereby. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  payment  of 
grants  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g)  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments  and  on  such 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Subsection  (I)  would  authorize  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the 
next  4  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  this 
section,  and  provides  that  sums  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  for  payment  with  re- 
spect to  construction  or  staffing  projects  ap- 
proved under  this  section  prior  to  July  1, 
1970. 

Subsection  (j)  contains  the  following  defi- 
nitions: 

"(1)  'Construction'  is  defined  to  Include 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  expansion, 
remodeling,  alteration,  and  renovation  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of 
such  new,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered,  or 
renovated  buildings; 

"(2)  The  'cost'  of  construction  Is  defined 
to  Include  the  cost  of  architects'  fees  In  con- 
nection with  construction,  but  It  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or  off- 
site  Improvements; 

"(3)  A  project  for  construction  of  a  work- 
shop may  Include  such  construction  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  residential  accom- 
modations for  use  In  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  In- 
dividuals." 

Section  14.  Workshop  Improvement:  This 
section  would  authorize,  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30, 
1971,  grants  to  States  and  public  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  to  pay 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding training  services  to  physically  handi- 
capped Individuals  In  public  or  other  non- 
profit workshops.  Training  services  would 
Include  training  In  occupational  skills;  re- 
lated services,  including  work  eval\iatlon, 
work  testing,  occupational  tools  and  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Individual  to  engage 
in  training,  and  Job  tryouts;  and  payment  of 
weekly  allowances  to  individuals  receiving 
training.  Allowances  could  not  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  more  than  2  years  and 
could  not  exceed,  for  any  week,  $25  plus  $10 
for  each  of  the  Indlvldvial's  dependents,  or 
$65,  whichever  Is  less.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  allowance,  consideration 
would  be  given  V)  the  Individual's  need  for 
an  allowance,  including  any  expenses  reason- 
ably attributable  to  training,  the  extent  to 
which  an  allowance  would  help  assure  entry 
into  and  satisfactory  completion  of  training, 
and  other  factors  as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  would  promote  the  Individual's 
fitness  to  engage  in  a  remunerative  occupa- 
tion.   The  Secretary  would  make  a  grant  for 


such  a  project  only  after  his  determination 
that  the  purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  prepare 
physically  handicapped  individuals  for  a  re- 
munerative occupation,  that  the  Individuals 
win  be  only  those  who  have  been  determined 
to  be  suitable  for  and  In  need  of  such  train- 
Ing  services  by  the  State  agency  or  agencies 
designated  in  section  5(a)  (1)  of  the  State  la 
which  the  workshop  Is  located,  that  the  full 
range  of  training  services  will  be  available 
to  each  such  Individual  as  needed,  and  that 
the  project  will  meet  such  other  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Payments 
could  be  made  in  Installments,  and  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  workshops  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  next 
4  fiscal  years  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  to  analyze.  Improve,  and  Increase 
their  professional  services  to  handicapped 
Individuals,  their  business  management,  or 
any  other  part  of  their  operations  affecting 
their  capacity  to  provide  employment  and 
services  for  handicapped  individuals.  Grants 
could  not  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquiring, 
constructing,  expanding,  remodeling,  or 
altering  any  building.  Payment  of  grants 
could  be  made  in  installments,  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  on  such  condi- 
tions, as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  technical  assistance  to  work- 
shops directly  or  by  contract.  It  would  also 
authorize  compensation  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants employed  in  providing  technical  as- 
sistance at  rates  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
including  travel  time,  plus  travel  expenses 

Subsection  (d)  would  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Policy  and  Performance  Council, 
consisting  of  12  members,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  among  leaders  In  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  workshop  fields.  State 
or  local  government,  and  business  and  from 
among  representatives  of  related  professions, 
labor  leaders,  and  the  general  public.  The 
Secretary  would  also  appoint  one  of  the 
members  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each  mem- 
ber would  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
except  that,  of  the  12  members  first  ap- 
pointed,  3  would  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
3  years,  3  would  hold  office  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  and  3  would  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
1  year,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appointment.  None  of  the  12  mem- 
bers would  be  eligible  for  reappointment  un- 
til a  year  elapsed  after  the  end  of  his  pre- 
ceding term.  The  Council  wovild  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  policies  and 
criteria  to  be  used  by  him  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  make  grants  for  projects 
for  training  services  under  subsection  (a), 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  workshop  Improvement  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  section  is  effective 
In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  and  perform 
such  other  services  with  respect  to  work- 
shops as  the  Secretary  might  request.  The 
Secretary  would  provide  the  Council  with 
appropriate  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance,  and  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  receive  compensation,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  or  other- 
wise serving  on  Council  business,  at  rates 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including  travel 
time,  plus  travel  expenses. 

Section  15.  Waiver  of  statewldeness  re- 
quirements for  locally  financed  activity: 
Section  15  wotild  authorize  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  fximlshed  as  part  of  any  activity 
which,  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  is  likely 
to  assist  In  promoting  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation of  substantially  larger  numbers  of 
physicaUy  handicapped  Individuals  or  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  individuals  with 
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particular  types  of  disabilities,  if  the  non- 
federal share  of  the  cost  of  such  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  Is  met  from  local  pub- 
lic funds  (including,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  regulations,  contributed  fxmds)  even 
though  the  activity  Is  not  In  effect  In  all  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State,  to  the  ex- 
tent and  for  such  period  as  may  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 

him. 

Section  16.  National  Commission  on  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Handicapped:  Subsection  (a)  would  estab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  National  Commission  on  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Handicapped,  consisting  of  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  who  would  be  Chairman,  and 
not  more  than  15  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  and  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  of  private  and  professional 
groups  having  an  Interest  in  and  able  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  architectural 
problems  which  impede  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals. 

Subsection  (b)  would  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  determine  how  and  to  what  extent 
architectural  barriers  impede  access  to  or 
use  of  facilities  In  buildings  of  all  types  by 
handicapped  persons;  determine  what  Is  be- 
ing done  to  eliminate  such  barriers  from 
existing  buildings  and  to  prevent  their  in- 
corporation Into  buildings  constructed  In  the 
future;  and  prepare  plans  and  proposals  for 
such  further  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  ready  access  to  and  full 
use  of  facilities  In  buildings  of  all  types  by 
handicapped  persons. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  appoint  special  advisory  and  tech- 
nical experts  and  consultants,  to  establish 
committees,  to  make  studies,  and  to  con- 
tract for  studies  or  demonstrations  to  assist 
it  in  performing  its  functions.  The  Secre- 
tary would  make  available  to  the  Commission 
any  necessary  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  members  of 
the  Commission  and  special  ad%'isory  and 
technical  experts  and  consultants  appointed 
by  the  Commission  would  receive  compensa- 
tion, while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
or  otherwise  serving  on  Commission  business, 
at  rates  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  Including 
travel  time,  pltis  travel  expenses. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit  Interim  reports  as  requested 
by  the  Secretary  and,  prior  to  January  1, 1968, 
to  submit  a  final  report  of  Its  activities  and 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  for  trans- 
mission by  him  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  then  to  the 
Congress. 

Subsection  (f )  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Section  4.  Duration  of  extension  and  im- 
provement projects:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize Federal  participation  In  extension  and 
improvement  projects  under  section  3  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  5  years  rather  than  3  years  as  at 
present. 

Section  5.  Special  programs  and  compre- 
hensive planning  to  expand  vocational  re- 
habilitation services: 

Effective  July  1.  1965,  this  section  would 
renew  temporary,  expired  authority  in  sec- 
tion 4(a)(2)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (which  would  become  section 
4(a)  (2)  (A) )  for  project  grants  to  States  and 
public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and 
agencies  for  planning,  preparing  for,  and 
Initiating  special  programs  to  expand  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  In  those  States 
where.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  such 
action  holds  promise  of  3rleldlng  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  number  of  persons  vocation- 
ally rehabilitated.     Sums  appropriated   for 


special  programs  to  expand  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  would  remain  available 
until  the  close  of  June  30,  1971,  but  no  sums 
appropriated  for  grants  vmder  section  4  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1970, 
would  be  available  for  such  programs. 

Section  5  would  also  add  a  new  clause  2(B) 
to  section  4(a)  of  the  act,  authorizing  grants 
to  States  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year)  to  meet  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  In  each 
State,  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  orderly 
development  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  in  the  State,  and  making  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  available  to  all  physi- 
cally handicapped  Individuals  in  the  State  by 
July  1,  1975.  Sums  appropriated  for  plan- 
ning of  comprehensive  programs  would  re- 
main available  until  the  close  of  Jvme  30, 
1968,  but  no  sums  appropriated  for  grants 
under  section  4  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
prior  to  July  1,  1965,  or  ending  after  June  30, 
1967,  would  be  available  for  such  programs. 

Section  6.  Raising  of  limitations  on  train- 
ing: This  section  would  replace  existing  2- 
year  time  limitations  (and  exceptions  there- 
to) on  training  In  sections  4(a)  and  7(a)  (3) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  with 
4 -year  limitations. 

Section  7.  Research  and  information :  This 
section  would  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
section  7  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  directly  or  by  con- 
tract to  conduct  research,  studies.  Investiga- 
tions, and  demonstrations,  and  to  make  re- 
ports, with  respect  to  the  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  physically  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, development  of  their  potentialities, 
and  their  utilization  In  gainful  and  suitable 
employment.  Similar,  but  less  explicit  au- 
thority in  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  would 
bo  deleted.  New  subsection  (c)  would  also 
authorize  the  planning,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  an  Information  service  to  make 
Information  on  rehabilitation  resources,  re- 
search, and  other  matters  which  may  be  help- 
ful In  promoting  the  rehabilitation  and  em- 
pl03mient  of  physically  handicapped  indi- 
viduals available  to  concerned  groups  and 
persons.  There  would  be  authorized  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  y^ar,  in  such 
sums  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (c) . 

Section  8.  Flexibility  In  State  administra- 
tion: Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  providing  that 
a  State  vocational  educational  or  rehabilita- 
tion agency  may  be  designated  to  administer 
or  supervise  the  administration  of  a  State's 
plan  for  vocational  rehabllltatlonal  services, 
to  permit.  In  addition  the  designation  of  the 
State  education  agency,  or  of  an  agency 
which  Includes  one  or  more  of  the  major 
public  health,  public  welfare,  or  labor  pro- 
grams of  the  State. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  also 
amend  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
act,  requiring  that  If  the  agency  designated 
Is  a  unit  of  a  State  vocational  educational 
agency,  the  head  of  that  unit  be  subject 
only  to  the  supervision  of  that  agency,  to 
require.  Instead,  that  the  unit  of  whatever 
agency  Is  designated  as  the  State  agency 
have  a  full-time  director,  be  staffed  com- 
pletely or  substantially  with  personnel  who 
work  full  time  on  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  be  located  at  an  organizational  level  and 
have  an  organizational  status  comparable 
to  that  of  other  major  units  of  the  agency 
(or.  if  the  State  agency  is  a  State  education 
or  vocational  education  agency,  that  the 
director  of  the  unit  be  the  executive  officer 
of  the  agency) . 

Appropriate  provision  would  be  made  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  amended  to  allow 
for  separate  administration  of  that  part  of 
the  State  plan  that  relates  to  services  for 
the  blind,  as  Is  now  the  case. 


Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  amendrr.ents  that  would  be  made  by 
subsection  (a)  would  be  effective  July  1, 
1967,  but  would  allow  States  that  chose  to 
do  60  to  comply  with  the  new  provisions 
sooner. 

Section  9.  Special  services  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf:  This  section  would  amend  section 
11(a)  of  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act, 
defining  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
to  add  reader  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped Individuals  who  are  blind  and  in- 
terpreter services  for  such  individuals  who 
are  deaf,  regardless  of  economic  need. 

Section  10.  Management  services  and  su- 
pervision of  business  enterprises  of  the  dis- 
abled: This  section  would  amend  section  11 
(a)  (7)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  Include  vrtthln  the  meaning  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  for  small  businesses 
operated  by  severely  handicapped  individuals 
and  whose  operation  can  be  Improved  by 
management  services  and  supervision  by  the 
State  agency,  the  provision  of  such  services 
and  supervision,  either  alone  or  together  with 
the  acquisition  by  the  State  agency  of  vend- 
ing stands  or  other  equipment  and  Initial 
stocks  and  supplies  for  vise  in  such  busi- 
nesses. 

Section  11.  Technical  amendment:  This 
section  would  amend  section  4(d)(3)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  authorizing 
compensation  of  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day,  plus  travel 
expenses,  to  allow  Council  members  to  be 
paid  up  to  $100  per  day  plus  travel  expenses. 

Fact  Sheit  on  Proposed  Legislation:  Th« 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments OF  1965 — S.  1525;  HH.  6476 
Determination  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
potential:  This  would  authorize  grants  to 
States  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  become 
able  to  engage  In  remunerative  employment. 
Services  under  this  section  coxild  be  pro- 
vided up  to  6  months,  except  that  18 
months  would  be  authorized  for  mentally 
retarded  Individuals  and  for  such  others 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
Funds  would  be  allotted  on  a  formula  re- 
fiectlng  population  and  per  capita  Income. 
with  reallotment.  The  Federal  share  would 
be  75  percent.     Effective  July  1,  1966. 

Notation:  Under  present  law.  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  are  expected  to  deter- 
mine, after  Initial  diagnostic  workup — but 
before  any  services  are  rendered — whether 
or  not  a  handicapped  person  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  become  employable  after  a 
program  of  services  Is  completed.  For  large 
numbers  of  handicapped  persons,  with  severe 
disabilities  or  complicated  problems  or  both, 
this  Is  virtually  Impossible.  As  a  result, 
many  of  these  handicapped  Individuals  do 
not  receive  services.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  to  render  services  up  to  a  maxlmtun 
of  6  months  (or  18  months  in  the  case 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  any  other  sub- 
sequently designated  by  the  Secretary),  ob- 
serve the  handicapped  person's  response  to 
services,  and  then  determine  whether  further 
services  could  be  expected  to  result  In  em- 
ployment. For  this  part  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral-State program,  special  Federal  financing 
(above)  would  be  authorized. 

Grants  for  construction  of  rehabUltation 
faculties  and  workshops:  This  wotild  au- 
thorize a  5-year  program  of  project  grants  to 
assist  In  the  cost  of  construction  of  rehabili- 
tation faculties  and  workshops  by  public  or 
other  nonprofit  organizations.  Grants  would 
be  avaUable  for  new  construction,  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  alteration  and  renovation, 
and  for  Initial  equipment.    Financing  would 
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be  the  same  as  Hlll-Biirton  financing.  Re- 
habilitation facilities  woiild  be  those  pri- 
marily of  a  vocational  nature.  Planning 
grants  of  two  types  and  purposes  would  be 
authorized:  (1)  Grants  to  assist  States  in  the 
cost  of  assessing  and  determining  statewide 
needs  for  facilities  and  workshops  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  as  a  basis  for  orderly 
development  and  growth;  (2)  planning 
gramts  where  necessary  to  assist  In  the  cost 
of  planning  for  such  a  facility  or  workshop. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  grants  for  Initial 
staffing  In  connection  with  a  construction 
project,  with  a  maximum  period  of  4  years 
and  3  months,  and  with  Federal  funds  to  be 
available  for  a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the 
Initial  staffing  costs  for  the  first  15  months 
and  decreasing  annually  to  a  share  of  30  per- 
cent in  the  final  period.  Provisions  are  also 
Included  covering  safeguards  for  the  Federal 
investment  In  the  project,  standards  of  con- 
struction and  labor  practices  (Davis-Bacon 
Act),  and  for  residential  accommodations  In 
the  case  of  workshops  for  mentally  retarded 
Individuals.  Effective  fiscal  year  1966;  ap- 
propriations authorized  for  fiscal  1966  and 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Notation:  This  proposal  would  help  de- 
termine and  meet  the  urgent  need  for  new 
rehabilitation  centers  and  workshops  in 
various  places  in  the  country,  offer  aid  for 
centers  and  workshops  planning  to  expand 
their  Institutions,  and  give  assistance  with 
staffing  during  the  initial  years  of  a  project. 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
would  conduct  continuing  studies  for  sxir- 
veillance  of  relative  needs  within  States. 

Workshop  Improvement — Grants  for  proj- 
ects for  training  services  In  workshops: 
This  would  authorize  a  new  5-year  program 
of  project  grants  to  States  and  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies 
to  help  provide  training  services  to  handi- 
capped persons  In  public  or  other  nonprofit 
workshops.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  projects  would  be  75  percent. 
Grants  would  be  made  only  to  the  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agency  for  a  project 
In  cooperation  with  a  workshop,  except 
where  unusual  circumstances  call  for  other 
arrangements.  The  "training  services"  In 
such  a  project  would  Include  (1)  training 
In  occupational  skills,  (2)  other  services  di- 
rectly related  to  training  such  as  work  eval- 
uation, work  testing,  occupational  tools  and 
equipment  required  by  the  trainee  to  engage 
In  the  training,  and  Job  tryouts,  and  (3) 
payment  of  a  weekly  allowance  to  the 
trainee.  Siich  allowances  (1)  could  not  ex- 
ceed $25  per  week  plus  $10  for  each  depend- 
ent, with  a  maximum  payment  of  $65 
weekly  to  ariy  Individual  trainee,  and  (2) 
could  not  be  paid  to  any  trainee  for  more 
than  2  years.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  allowance  for  an  individual,  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  his  need  for  such  an 
allowance  (including  any  expenses  reason- 
ably attributable  to  his  engaging  in  train- 
ing), the  extent  to  which  such  an  allowance 
would  help  assvire  entry  into  and  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  training,  and  such  other 
factors,  specified  by  the  Secretary,  as  would 
promote  such  Individual's  fitness  to  engage 
in  a  remunerative  occupation.  To  be  ap- 
proved, a  project  would  have  to  show  that 
the  training  can  be  expected  to  lead  to  a 
remunerative  occupation;  that  the  individ- 
uals to  be  trained  will  be  those  found  suit- 
able for  and  in  need  of  training  by  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency;  that  the 
full  range  of  training  services  authorized 
will  be  made  available,  as  needed  on  an  in- 
dividual basis;  and  that  the  project  will  meet 
other  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  administering  this  grant  pro- 
gram, projects  would  be  approved  only 
where  the  participating  workshop  meets  the 
policies  and  criteria  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Policy  and  Performance  Council  (be- 
low).   Effective  July  1,  1966. 


Notation:  This  proposal  is  designed  to  as- 
sist handicapped  persons  and  workshops  In 
several  ways,  to  encourage  more  severely  dis- 
abled people  to  tmdertake  and  complete 
training;  to  provide  a  broader  and  more  spe- 
cific basis  of  cooperation  between  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  and  workshops;  to 
furnish  a  more  planned  and  stable  arrange- 
ment for  use  of  workshops  as  training 
resources  by  the  State  agencies;  to  increase 
the  number  of  disabled  people  vocationally 
rehabilitated  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
proposals  for  workshop  improvement  grants 
and  for  the  National  Policy  and  Perform- 
ance Council,  to  help  Improve  and  elevate 
the  effectiveness  of  workshops  generally. 

Workshop  Improvement — workshop  im- 
provement grants:  This  would  authorize  a 
5-year  program  of  project  grants  to  work- 
shops to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  analyzing. 
Improving,  and  Increasing  professional  and 
technical  services  to  handicapped  Individu- 
als, business  management,  and  other  parts 
of  the  workshop  operations  as  they  affect 
employment  and  services  for  handicapped 
clients.  (Funds  would  not  be  available  for 
acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  remod- 
eling, or  altering  buildings.)  Effective  on 
enactment. 

Notation:  This  proposal  would  offer  proj- 
ect grants  to  help  workshops  analyze,  im- 
prove, and  elevate  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  services  they  provide  to  disabled  persons. 
In  making  grants,  the  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agency  would,  In  connection  with 
its  continuing  siorvey  of  facilities  and  work- 
shops, advise  and  recommend  to  VRA  on  the 
need  for  such  a  grant,  and  the  extent  to 
which  a  workshop  improvement  grant  would 
help  a  workshop  to  meet  the  standards  and 
criteria  established  by  the  National  Policy 
and  Performance  Council  (see  below),  plus 
various  other  considerations. 

Workshop  improvements — technical  as- 
sistance to  workshops:  This  would  authorize 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  of  vari- 
ous kinds  to  aid  workshops  in  solving  their 
operating  and  technical  problems.  Indi- 
viduals, panels,  or  groups  would,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  workshop,  be  detailed  for  a  lim- 
ited period  to  consult  with  a  workshop  to 
give  highly  skilled  professional  and  technical 
advice. In  professional,  business,  and  related 
aspects  of  workshop  Improvement.  Effec- 
tive on  enactment. 

Notation:  This  proposal  responds  to  many 
expressions  of  workshop  directors  on  the 
need  for  expert  professional  and  technical 
assistance.  The  VRA  would  secure  the  co- 
operation of  experts  in  various  phases  of  pro- 
fessional services;  similarly,  the  VRA  would 
arrange  for  the  assistance  of  experienced 
businessmen  in  several  fields,  particularly 
management  (plant  layout,  personnel,  pro- 
duction, equipment,  supplies,  work  simpli- 
fication, sales,  accounting,  etc.).  They 
would  be  made  available  for  short  periods  of 
time,  without  cost  to  the  workshop. 

Workshop  Improvement — National  Policy 
and  Performance  Council :  This  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Policy  and  Performance  Coun- 
cil of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  a  chairman  appointed  from 
among  the  membership.  Members  would  be 
selected  from  among  leaders  In  vocational 
rehabilitation,  workshops,  government,  busi- 
ness, organized  labor,  related  professions,  and 
the  general  public.  Members  would  have  a 
term  of  4  years,  with  automatic  rotation. 
The  Council  would  be  primarily  concerned 
with  helping  to  Initiate  and  carry  out  the 
program  of  grants  for  projects  for  training 
services  in  workshops  (above).  The  Council 
would  (1)  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  the  policies  and  criteria  to  be  ob- 
served in  making  grants  for  training  services, 
(2)  advise  the  Secretary  on  workshop  Im- 
provement generally,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  workshop  Improvement  section  of  the  act 
is  accomplishing  its  purpose,  and  (3)  per- 
form such    other   services   with   respect   to 


workshops    as    the    Secretary   may   require. 
Effective  on  enactment. 

Notation:  This  proposal  would  provide  a 
basis  for  securing  the  collective  views  of 
workshop  directors  and  others  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  operation  and  use  of  work- 
shops and  their  service  programs,  with 
respect  to  requirements  for  an  adequate 
training  services  program  in  which  disabled 
Individuals  may  receive  allowances  while  ua- 
dergoing  training.  The  Council  would  be 
concerned  with  both  the  general  factors  In  a 
workshop  operation  and  In  the  adequacy  of 
an  organized  training  program  for  such 
trainees.  The  Council  would  be  advisory  to 
the  Secretary  and  would,  in  addition,  be 
available  for  such  other  advice  regarding 
workshops  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

Waiver  of  statewideness  requirements  lor 
locally  financed  activity:  This  would  author- 
ize Federal  financial  participation  (under 
sees.  2  and  3  of  the  act)  In  activities  which 
are  financed  with  local  public  funds  made 
available  to  the  States  to  make  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  more  widely  avail- 
able to  residents  of  local  jurisdictions.  For 
this  purpose,  the  existing  State  plan  re- 
quirements for  statewideness  would  be 
waived.    Effective  on  enactment. 

Notation :  At  present,  the  services  provided 
to  handicapped  persons  are  financed  primari- 
ly by  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal 
funds.  This  proposal  would  offer  a  means 
by  which  cities  and  counties  which  wish  to 
augment  the  services  presently  being  pro- 
vided could  make  city  or  county  funds  avail- 
able to  the  State  and  have  them  matched 
with  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  an  expanded 
or  specialized  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  residents  of  the  community.  Such 
services  would  be  provided  within  the  over- 
all operation  of  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tatioti  program. 

National  Commission  on  Architectural 
Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
capped: This  would  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
National  Commission  on  Architectural  Bar- 
riers to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  as 
chairman,  and  not  more  than  15  members 
from  among  the  general  public  and  private 
and  professional  groups  concerned  with,  and 
capable  of  aiding  in  the  solution  of,  sirchl- 
tectiural  problems  which  Impede  the  rehabili- 
tation of  physically  handicapped  individuals. 
The  bill  specifies  the  Commission's  functions 
In  this  field,  authorizes  appointment  of  ad- 
visory and  technical  experts  and  consultants, 
and  studies  or  demonstrations  under  con- 
tract, as  necessary.  The  Commission  would 
have  a  life  of  3  years  beginning  July  1,  1965. 
Annual  appropriations  of  $250,000  would  be 
authorized. 

Notation:  Beginning  several  years  ago,  an 
organized  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the 
architectural  barriers  to  the  free  use  of  buUd- 
Ings  by  seriously  handicapped  people  (main- 
ly, but  not  exclusively,  those  In  wheelchairs 
or  on  braces  and  crutches) .  Steps  which  the 
handicapped  cannot  climb,  narrow  doorways 
which  win  not  accommodate  a  wheelchair, 
cramped  cubicles  in  restrooms,  telephones 
and  water  fountains  placed  too  high  for  use 
from  a  wheelchair — these  and  many  other 
architectural  features  often  defeat  a  serious- 
ly disabled  person  In  his  efforts  to  go  to 
school,  work  at  a  Job,  attend  church,  or  join 
in  various  other  civic  and  social  activities. 
Because  of  the  concerted  efforts  of  nvunerous 
public  and  voluntary  groups — the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  (the  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety), the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
minLstration  and  cooperating  State  rehabili- 
tation agencies,  the  American  Standards  As- 
sociation, the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  many  others — great  progress  baa 
been  made  In  reducing  this  problem.  How- 
ever, the  vast  majority  of  buildings  still  are 
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not  accessible  to  handicapped  men  and  wom- 
en and  a  tremendoiis  number  of  new  build- 
ings are  being  erected  without  regard  for 
tul  relatively  simple  design  features  which 
vpould  render  the  new  buildings  accessible 
and  usable.  Experience  has  shown  that  vir- 
tually all  persons  concerned  with  construct- 
ing or  operating  buildings  will  promptly  co- 
operate once  they  understand  the  problem 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  about  It.  The 
proposed  National  Commission  will  give  con- 
centrated, high-level  national  attention  to 
this  problem  for  3  years,  secure  the  attention 
and  cooperation  of  National,  State,  and  local 
government,  the  building  Industry,  organized 
labor,  and  the  many  other  professional,  com- 
mercial and  civic  groups  which  can  help  bring 
this  problem  under  control  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Duration  of  extension  and  Improvement 
projects:  This  would  extend  from  3  to  5 
years  the  maximum  period  of  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  In  an  extension  and  Im- 
provement project  (sec.  3)  by  a  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency.  Effective  on 
enactment. 

Notation:  At  present.  Federal  grants  to 
SUtes  for  projects  for  the  extension  or  Im- 
provement of  State  agency  services  or  pro- 
grams are  available  for  not  more  than  3 
years  for  any  one  project.  Experience  has 
shown  that  some  types  of  projects  require  a 
somewhat  longer  period  of  time  to  secure 
maximum  benefits.  (Most  of  these  projects, 
on  completion,  are  Incorporated  Into  the 
regular  State  agency  program  functions.) 
The  proposal  would  permit  projects  to  be 
supported  for  5  years  where  needed. 

Special  programs  and  comprehensive 
planning  to  expand  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services:  This  would  amend  section  4 
to  authorize  two  new  types  of  grants  for 
limited  periods  of  time:  (a)  Grants  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  projects  to  expand  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  with  the 
objective  of  increasing  the  number  of  hand- 
icapped persons  vocationally  rehabilitated. 
This  program  would  be  authorized  for  a 
5-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1965.  (b)  A 
2-year  program  of  grants  to  States  to  assist 
In  planning  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  each  State.  Maximum  annual 
grant  to  any  State  would  be  $50,000.  Plan- 
ning would  be  directed  at  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  vocational  rehabilitation  In  the 
State,  Including  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  provided  by  private,  nonprofit 
agencies,  with  an  overall  objective  in  each 
State  of  making  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  available  to  all  physically  handi- 
capped individuals  needing  services  In  the 
State  by  July  1,  1975.  Grants  would  be 
available  to  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  or  to  a  planning  agency  estab- 
lished by  the  Governor  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. Funds  made  available  for  the  first  2 
years  would  remain  available  for  a  third 
year.     Effective  July   1,   1965. 

Notation:  This  would,  first,  reenact  what 
was  popularly  known  as  the  "Expansion 
grant  program"  In  the  1954  act,  but  for  some- 
what different  purposes,  with  emphasis  on 
projects  which  would  result  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  Increased  numbers 
of  handicapped  persons.  Grants  would  be 
made  to  State  rehabilitation  agencies  pri- 
marily but  would  also  be  available  to  volun- 
tary agencies  for  projects  designed  to  reha- 
bilitate more  disabled  people  Into  employ- 
ment, usually  In  a  cooperative  program  with 
the  State  agency. 

The  second  provision  would  make  possible 
an  organized  statewide  planning  program  in 
each  State  to  assess  needs,  progrsims  and 
other  resources  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  to  develop  a  plan  for  Increasing  re- 
sources and  services,  with  the  objective  of 
being  able,  by  1975,  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services  to  all  disabled  persons  needing 
services. 


Raising  of  limitations  on  training:  This 
would  amend  section  4(a)  to  authorize  a 
maximum  period  of  4  years  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  Individual  pur- 
suing a  course  of  professional  study  in  reha- 
bilitation. The  law  presently  limits  this 
assistance  to  2  years  (except  that  3  years 
are  authorized  for  physicians  in  training  In 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation).  Ef- 
fective on  enactment. 

Notation:  In  the  training  program  admin- 
istered by  VRA,  In  which  students  pursue 
degree  work  (most  of  It  at  the  master's 
degree  level)  in  preparation  for  a  career  in 
rehabilitation,  financial  assistance  (traln- 
eeshlp)  for  the  student  can  be  provided  only 
for  2  years  in  any  one  course  of  study. 
As  the  demand  for  more  personnel  qualified 
for  teaching,  research  and  administration 
duties  has  grown,  the  need  to  assist  some 
students  through  additional  study  beyond 
the  basic  2  years  has  increased.  This  amend- 
ment would  meet  this  need. 

Research  and  Information:  This  would 
amend  section  7  to  make  specific  the  author- 
ity for  (1)  the  conduct,  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, of  research,  studies,  investigations, 
demonstrations  and  reports  pertaining  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handicapped 
and  their  greater  use  in  suitable  employment, 
and  (2)  the  planning,  establishment  and 
operation  of  an  automated  data  system  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  and  re- 
lated rehabilitation  activities.  Effective 
July  1,  1965. 

Notation:  Under  this  proposal,  the  VRA 
would  be  able  to  Initiate  certain  research 
In  the  form  of  Intramtiral  programing  or 
through  contracts  with  established  Institu- 
tions. It  also  contemplates  making  arrange- 
ments to  enable  VRA  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  research  and  research  findings  In  such 
major  science  agencies  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  National  Science  Foundation  and 
others,  to  monitor  new  breakthroughs  which 
can  be  adapted  to  use  in  solving  problems 
of  dlsabnity  and  rehabilitation.  The  second 
provision  of  the  proposal  would  permit,  after 
the  extensive  planning  and  preparation  re- 
quired, the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  national  Information  service  in  rehabilita- 
tion, using  modern  automated  data  equip- 
ment, to  collect,  store,  analyze,  retrieve  and 
disseminate  Information  on  the  Federal - 
State  program,  research,  training,  prosthetics 
and  orthotics,  centers  and  workshops,  etc., 
as  a  service  to  agencies  and  individuals. 

Flexibility  in  State  administration:  Pres- 
ent law  provides  that  a  State  vbcational  re- 
habilitation agency  may  be  located,  within 
State  government,  either  under  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  or  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency  or  conunlsslon.  This  amendment 
would  broaden  the  choice  to  also  permit  lo- 
cation In  a  major  department  of  health,  wel- 
fare or  labor,  or  combinations  of  these,  with 
provisions  for  maintaining  the  organizational 
and  operating  Identity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency.  This 
would  be  effective  July  1,  1967,  except  where 
a  State  has  an  approved  State  plan  Incorpo- 
rating this  provision  at  an  earlier  date. 

Notation:  This  proposal  Is  designed  to  per- 
mit more  fiexlblUty  with  respect  to  how  State 
governments  organize  to  carry  out  State 
programs. 

Special  services  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf-  This  would  authorize  State  vocational 
rehaijllltatlon  agencies  to  tise  available  Fed- 
eral grants-to-States  funds  to  furnish  reader 
services  for  blind  clients  and  Interpreter 
services  for  deaf  clients.  Effective  on  enact- 
ment. 

Notation:  This  amendment  would  permit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  such  reader  or 
Interpreter  services  at  any  time  a  blind  or 
deaf  person  is  a  client  of  the  State  vo- 
cational rehablUtation  agency  regardless  of 
the  other  services  being  received,  without  re- 
gard to  economic  need. 


Management  services  and  supervision  of 
business  enterprises  of  the  disabled:  This 
would  authorize  the  use  by  the  States  of 
Federal  grants-to-States  funds  to  pay  the 
cost  of  management  and  supervisory  services 
for  vending  stands  operated  by  blind  persons 
vmder  the  Randolph-Shepperd  Act.  and  small 
business  enterprises  operated  by  other  sevore- 
ly  handlcapi>ed  persons,  to  help  improve 
their  operations.    Effective  on  enactment. 

Notation:  Under  this  amendment.  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  could  use 
available  Federal  grant  funds  to  help  estab- 
lish or  improve  a  system  of  supervisory  serv- 
ices to  help  Increase  efficiency  of  operation 
In  vending  stands  operated  by  blind  persons 
and  other  small  business  operated  by  disabled 
persons. 

Technical  amendment:  Thla  would  amend 
section  4(d)  (3)  of  the  act  to  authorize  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  day  compensation  for 
members  of  the  present  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  RehablUtation.  (Pres- 
ent law  authorizes  $50  per  day.)  Effective 
on  enactment. 

Notation:  Self-explanatory. 


THE  U.N.  CONGO  MISSION 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Praser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  regretted  the  termination 
of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  role  in  the 
Congo  in  1964  at  a  time  when  it  was 
evident  that  instability  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  future  of  that  important 
government.  Yet  there  were  many  views 
about  this  peacekeeping  operation.  As 
it  now  becomes  history,  we  need  to  draw 
from  that  experience  all  it  can  offer  as  a 
guide  to  the  future. 

A  study  of  the  Congo  operation  was  re- 
cently published  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. Because  Members  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  important  study, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  review  of  that  study  recently 
published  in  the  Brookings  Bulletin: 
Complex,  Controversial,  and  Inconclusive, 

The  U.N.  Congo  Mission  Served  the  Cause 

op  Peace 

Whether  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operation  In  the  Congo  from  1960  to  1964 
was  successful  may  appear  to  be  a  moot 
question  while  the  country  remains  vsrracked 
by  a  bloody  civil  war.  Yet  as  the  largest  and 
most  difficult  operation  ever  administered  by 
an  international  organization.  It  Is  "rich  In 
lessons  and  warnings  for  the  futvire"  which 
are  analyzed  In  a  new  Brookings  book  by 
Ernest  W.  Lefever  to  be  published  In  March.i 

The  volume  provides  the  first  full  account 
of  the  Congo  peacekeeping  mission,  and  Is 
based  on  firsthand  observation  by  the  author 
In  1962  and  1963.  Mr.  Lefever  also  Inter- 
viewed scores  of  persons  directly  Involved  In 
the  action.  His  analysis  places  In  new  per- 
spective many  obscure  and  confusing  aspects 
of  the  complex  story. 

Certainly  the  Congo  experience  was  the 
most  controversial,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of 
the  dozen  or  so  peacekeeping  missions  which 
have  engaged  the  United  Nations  (the  much 
larger  Korean  effort,  whUe  under  U.N.  aegis. 


1  Crisis  m  the  Congo:  A  United  Nations 
Force  In  Action,  about  300  pages,  cloth  $3.50. 
paper  $1.95. 
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was  a  "sanctions"  as  opposed  to  a  "peaceful 
settlement"  force,  and  was  under  the  op- 
erational command  of  the  United  States). 
It  was  undertaken  In  a  strategically  located 
and  rich  country  almost  the  size  of  Western 
Eixrope  which  had  overnight  become  a  new 
arena  In  the  stuggle  between  the  Communist 
bloc  and  the  West.  The  Congo  quickly  be- 
came a  major  foreign  policy  problem  for  all 
the  great  powers  and  many  other  govern- 
ments. Thirty-four  states  sent  a  total  of 
93,000  soldiers  to  man  the  U.N.  Force,  and  126 
of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the  operation.  It 
cost  $402  million,  of  which  the  United  States 
contributed  42  percent.  It  established  new 
procedural  and  legal  precedents,  it  was  used 
by  the  Soviets  to  precipitate  a  constitutional 
and  financial  crisis  for  the  world  body,  and  it 
was  the  overwhelming  preoccupation  of  the 
Secretariat  for  its  duration. 

The  peacekeeping  effort  was  complicated 
by  internal  conflict  in  the  Congo,  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  self-government,  and  the 
abrupt  and  premature  withdrawal  of  Bel- 
gian authority  which  caused  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order  in  the  summer  of 
1960.  The  mandate  given  the  operation  was 
vague  and  ambiguous.  The  member  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations  held  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  what  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions  meant.  There  waa 
an  unbridgeable  gap  between  the  far-reach- 
ing goal  of  restoring  the  peace  and  main- 
taining territorial  integrity  in  the  Congo 
and  the  limited  legal  authority  of  the  "peace- 
ful settlement"  force  operating  with  the 
consent  of  a  divided  and  Incompetent  host 
government.  The  U.N.  Force  was  operation- 
ally less  than  efficient.  It  made  many  small 
mistakes,  and.it  suffered  from  hostile  and 
unfair  propaganda  which  was  carried  by 
much  of  the  world  press. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Lefever  finds  that  the 
U.N  Congo  operation  was  largely  successful 
in  its  basic  mission  of  contributing  to  peace 
and  security  in  Central  Africa  and  In  the 
wider  world.  It  curtailed  Soviet  attempts  to 
exploit  the  crisis- by  direct  Intervention.  It 
helped  end  Katangan  secession,  thus  preserv- 
ing the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Congo.  It 
made  a  positive  contribution  to  internal 
stability  by  Its  support  of  a  united  Congo 
with  a  moderate  constitutional  government 
representing  all  factions.  It  was  a  major 
factor  In  maintaining  law  and  order  and  de- 
terring the  spread  of  tribal  warfare. 

In  spite  of  four  years  of  U.N.  peacekeeping, 
disorder  still  characterizes  the  Congo.  The 
situation  today  appears  little  better  than 
it  was  In  1960.  Despite  political  changes,  the 
Central  Ckjvernment  Is  still  weak,  faction- 
ridden,  inexperienced  and  assailed  by  tribal 
and  provincial  revolts.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  expect  the  U.N.  to  have  brought 
lasting  order,  given  the  situation,  but  does 
It  share  responsibility  for  the  failure  to 
create  greater  stability? 

Partly,  Mr.  Lefever  finds:  The  U.N.  Force 
did  not  succeed  in  one  of  its  most  Important 
assignments — to  train  and  reorganize  the 
35.000-man  Congolese  Army.  The  army  is 
BtlU  almost  as  irresponsible  and  unreliable 
'  as  it  was  in  1960,  and  this  Is  a  principal  rea- 
son for  the  Government's  inability  to  main- 
tain order.  However,  the  blame  must  be 
shared  by  the  Congolese  Government  which 
failed  to  cooperate  with  U.N.  efforts  to  retrain 
the  army.  These  efforts  were  also  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  specific  legal  authority. 

The  U.N.  F\3rce  also  did  not  do  anything 
to  contain  the  Insurrections  supported  by 
Bed  China  which  today  are  a  principal  cause 
of  continuing  disorder.  Here,  however,  the 
Force  Itself  cannot  be  blamed.  When  the 
rebellions  broke  out  In  early  1964,  the  Congo 
and  the  other  governments  had  already 
agreed  to  disengage  the  Force  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Many  of  the  neutralist  states  were 
interested  primarily  in  decolonization,  and 
not  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  or  sta- 
bility in  central  Africa  as  such.    Their  sup- 
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port  for  the  operation  In  the  first  place  was 
based  primarily  on  their  desire  to  end  West- 
ern colonialism  in  the  Congo.  With  the  end 
of  Katangan  secession  in  early  1963  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Belgian  "Imperialists"  and 
the  mercenaries,  they  felt  the  Job  was  com- 
pleted and  their  Interest  In  the  operation 
subsided. 

,  In  the  final  analysis,  the  U.N.  Congo  opera- 
tion must  be  Judged  as  having  served  the 
Interests  of  the  Western  governments  and 
the  moderate  neutralist  states  which  sought 
stability  in  central  Africa  and  a  united  Congo 
under  a  responsible  government.  Conse- 
quently it  served  the  broader  interests  of  In- 
ternational peace.  Ironically,  Russia  and 
many  neutralist  states  which  supported  the 
operation  initially  as  a  means  of  expelling 
Western  influence  later  found  that  the  U.N. 
mission  frustrated  their  efforts  to  install  an 
extreme  nationalist  or  pro-Communist 
regime  in  Leopoldvllle. 

Ironies  abound  In  the  Congo  story.  The 
operation  served  British  and  French  Interests 
in  African  stability,  although  both  nations 
opposed  the  operation  In  part  or  In  whole. 
In  retrospect,  it  clearly  served  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  although  at  times 
American  support  of  the  operation  was  seri- 
ously questioned  In  responsible  quarters  In 
and  out  of  the  Government. 

A  member  of  the  foreign  policy  studies 
senior  staff  at  Brookings,  the  author  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses  (which  provided  substantial 
support  for  the  study)  and  head  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service.  His 
book  was  prepared  under  the  special  program 
of  U.N.  policy  studies  made  possible  by  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  Among  other  proj- 
ects in  progress  under  the  program  Is  a  study 
of  the  U.N.'s  civil  and  conciliatory  operations 
in  the  Congo. 


AGONY  OP  SELMA 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agony 
of  Selma  became  the  agony  of  America. 
Out  of  thousands  of  personal  commit- 
ments we  have  experienced  a  national 
anguish.  Individuals  in  personal  and 
group  conflict,  black  'and  white,  con- 
fronted each  other  in  Alabama  to  pro- 
duce moments  of  truth  for  themselves 
and  for  all  of  us. 

I  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  journal 
of  one  man  who  was  there  to  report  his 
experience,  Mr.  Hoke  Norris,  literary  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  I  com- 
mend his  "Pilgrims'  Progress  In  Ala- 
bama." He  has  recorded  vividly  the 
human  mechanics  of  those  significant 
days  in  Selma  and  Montgomery  and  be- 
tween, the  strategy  and  tactics  of  both 
sides;  but  he  has  also  captured  the  spirit 
of  the  men  and  women  who  moved  his- 
tory in  that  torturous  arena. 

Mr.  Norris,  himself  a  native  of  the 
South,  brought  to  his  journal  a  sensi- 
tivity that  gave  substance  and  poignancy 
to  his  description  of  the  white  man's 
world  on  Selma's  Broad  Street  and  the 
Negro's  world  on  Sylvan  Street.  Between 
them,  he  captured  the  texture  of  the  old 
South  confronted  with  the  demands  of 
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the  new  South.     I  submit  Mr.  Norris' 
report  to  the  Congressional  Record: 
Pilgrims'  Progress  in  Alabama — With  Ach- 
ing Feet.  They  Vote  for  Freedom 
(By    Hoke    Norris.    Sun-Times    Staff   Corre- 
spondent) 

MONTGOMERY.  Ala. — -Thls  is  the  cradle  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  may  be  its  grave.  Here 
Jefferson  Davis  was  Inaugurated  as  President 
of  the  nation  that  was  not  to  be,  and  here 
was  its  capital  In  the  first  bright,  jojlul  days 
of  the  Civil  War. 

But  now  Montgomery  has  been  marched 
upon  and,  if  not  captured,  at  least  subdued 
and  shaken.  The  past,  if  not  dead,  is  dying 
here  in  the  Alabama  spring  with  the  redbud 
blooming,  and  the  trees  gray  with  winter  but 
faintly  green  In  their  upper  reaches.  There 
will  be  other  springs,  but  perhaps  never  again 
another  like  this  one  In  Alabama.  This  Is  the 
spring  when  the  Impossible,  the  unthink- 
able, the  preposterous  became  the  reality. 
The  Negroes  marched  upon  Montgomery  and 
demanded  the  right  to  vote. 

How  did  It  happen?  What  was  It  like,  in 
Montgomery,  in  Selma,  and  on  the  concrete 
and  piney-wood  miles  between?  It  isn't  a 
tidy  story  to  tell.  The  march  on  Mont- 
gomery was  often  conducted  with  more  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  than  efliclency  and 
dispatch.  Meetings  were  announced  but 
never  held,  or  were  held  without  announce- 
ment. Here  were  many  amateurs,  undertak- 
ing a  vast  professional  Job,  and  the  few  pro- 
fessionals among  the  thousands  were  often 
overwhelmed  by  the  numbers,  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  and  the  sheer  logistics  of 
getting  from  here  to  there.  But  it  did  hap- 
pen, and  this,  roughly,  as  one  man  saw  it.  Is 
how  it  happened. 

You  can't  get  to  Selma  without  first  com- 
ing to  Montgomery.  This  is  where  the  air- 
lines land,  and  the  cars  are  rented.  Whatever 
your  preconceptions  about  the  city,  and  the 
South,  arrival  in  Montgomery  Is  as  ordinary 
as  arrival  anywhere.  Montgomery  might  be 
anybody's  hometown,  or  Peoria.  The  rented 
car  rolls  along  a  divided  highway  into  town— 
the  much-marched  Highway  80 — past  that 
same  sort  of  scenery  that  most  towns  choose 
to  exhibit  to  newcomers,  and  to  sons  coming 
home  again.  Pilling  stations,  garages,  ware- 
houses, motels,  restaurants,  used  car  lots, 
here  and  there  a  farm  that  has  somehow 
withstood  the  encircling  city — these  are  the 
greetings.  But  there  is  a  Holiday  Inn — In 
fact,  two  of  them,  and  soon  to  be  a  third. 
The  swimming  pool  is  empty,  the  mist  falls 
out  of  a  gray  sky,  the  wind  is  April  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  lobby  is  busy.  The  clerks  are 
brisk  with  unsouthern  briskness;  they  have 
many  guests.  Later,  at  dinner,  there  is  no 
southern  cornbread  to  eat  with  the  pompano, 
but  the  baked  potato  is  splendid  and  serves, 
after  a  fashion. 

I  found  myself  remembering  Mississippi — 
there  was  a  motel  there,  too.  with  a  swim- 
ming pool,  and  surly,  sullen  cops  that  snarled 
and  sneered,  and  at  least  one  that  may  have 
fingered  three  young  men  for  the  murdering 
Kluxers.  But  I  found  to  my  amazement  that 
the  Montgomery  police  had  established  a 
press  trailer  where  reporters  could  come  for 
Information,  telephones,  coffee  and  pleasant 
conversation. 

A  young  police  offlcer  named  Dick  Payson 
was  the  official  greeter.  He  did  a  splendid 
chamber  of  commerce  job.  "Welcome,"  he 
said,  "and  have  a  seat.  If  you  will  just  let 
me  see  your  credentials,  please  •  •  •.  Have 
some  coffee  while  I  copy  this  off  •  •  *.  If 
you  have  any  trouble,  show  this  card,  and  If 
you  still  have  trouble,  call  us  or  come  to  see 
us.     Glad  to  have  you  with  us." 

Not  only  was  there  coffee,  but  It  was  good 
coffee.  An  assistant  police  chief,  George 
Owens,  acknowledged  my  compliments  and 
appreciation,  bowed  and  said,  laughing, 
"Well,  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  get  in  out  of 
the  wind.    Have  some  more  coffee." 
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From  the  trailer  the  visitor  could  see  the 
raoltol,  through  March  mist  and  drizzle.  It  U 
a  long  immaculately  white  building.  Geor- 
gian with  a  small  romanesque  dome  and 
a  neo-Greek  porch.  Two  black  ironwork 
balconies  hang  at  the  upper  floors,  beyond 
six  fluted  columns.  It  is  set  among  pines, 
oaks  and  magnolias,  at  the  center  of  a  circle 
of  equally  white  and  clean  office  buUdings. 
Fifteen  gray  cars  stood  In  line  at  the  curb, 
at  the  foot  of  the  long,  wide  marble  steps. 
Each  car  bore  a  red  dome  light,  the  words 
"State  Trooper"  and  a  Confederate  flag  of  tin 
where  other  cars  would  exhibit  a  front  li- 
cense plate.  _.^i. 

"Only  15  of  them?"  Payson  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "You  should  have  been  here  yester- 
day    They  were  everywhere." 

A  reporter  hurried  In,  and  to  a  telephone. 
"They  just  arrested  43  more  up  there,"  he 

said.  ,     . 

"Did  it  go  smooth?"  Payson  asked. 

"It  went  smooth." 
"Thank  God." 

In  Montgomery,  a  white-columned  man- 
sion is  now  the  office  of  the  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  if  one  can 
forget  the  words  of  the  Governor,  and  what 
has  happened  here,  and  In  Selma,  he  might 
believe  that  this  capital  of  Alabama  has 
somehow  found  the  mainstream. 
Nobody  knows,  yet. 

Two  other  men  on  the  plane  from  Atlanta 
didn't  know.  They  were  both  from  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  William  Wasserman,  Jr.,  the  publisher 
of  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Goldthwaite  SherriU,  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  In  Ipswich  and  son  of 
•  Bishop  Henry  SherrlU.  once  presiding  bishop 
of  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States 
and  once  president  of  the  World  Council  of 
Chiirches. 

"I  waited  until  just  before  I  left  before  I 
called  my  father,"  SherriU  said,  "so  he 
wouldn't  get  Involved  In  what  I  was  going  to 
do.  I  told  him.  and  he  said.  'Well.  son.  I 
thought  you  might  be  planning  that.'  " 

They  were  going  to  Join  the  march.  "We  U 
do  whatever  they  tell  us."  Wasserman  said. 
"I  plan  to  call  the  bishop  In  Birmingham," 
SherriU  said.  "He's  a  flne  old  gentleman, 
and  he'll  say  to  me.  'Well,  son,  how's  your 
father?' " 

(Later  the  Episcopal  bishop,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  the  Methodist  bUhop, 
with  ecumenical  unanimity,  of  a  sort,  Issued 
statements  deploring  the  march,  the  Catholic 
bishop  called  the  marching  nuns  and  priests 
"eager  beavers.") 

"I  want  to  talk  also  to  one  of  the  Episcopal 
lay  leaders  In  Selma,  a  prominent  banker," 
SherriU  said.  "It  was  the  Sehna  Episcopal 
Church,  you  remember.  St.  Paul's,  that 
turned  away  Malcolm  Peabody  and  his  group 
the  other  day.  He's  the  brother  of  the 
former  Governor.  Endicott  Peabody,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  his  mother  was  arrested  down 
here  In  the  South  some  time  ago  in  a  civil 
rights  demonstration. 

"I  understand  that  19  of  them  went  to 
St  Paul's.  The  pastor  was  away— his  ulcers 
were  bothering  him.  The  vestrymen  told 
them  that  the  white  laymen  and  all  the  rec- 
tors, Negro  and  white,  would  be  admitted, 
but  not  the  Negro  laymen.  I  think  they  were 
violating  a  canon  of  our  church." 

Wasn't  this,  he  was  asked,  the  firs*  cause 
to  bring  together  large  nim[iber8  of  the 
clergy— Protestant.  Jewish,  and  Roman 
Catholic? 

"It  is."  he  said.  "I  don't  suppose  that  It  s 
ever  happened  before.  And  I  think  that 
President  Kennedy  brought  It  about.  You 
know  how  It  was  before  he  was  elected.  But 
he  was  elected,  and  he  did  a  splendid  Job  of 
bringing  us  people  together.  That— and  Pope 
John.  What  a  great  thing  his  election  was. 
It  almost  makes  you  believe  In  the  Holy 
Spirit  again,  doesn't  It?" 


And  so  they  came  to  Montgomery,  and  to 
Selma.  ^     . 

Selma,    Saturday,    March   20— March    day 
minus  one. 

The  Hotel  Albert,  on  Broad  St.,  was  buUt 
by  slave  labor  just  before  the  CivU  War.  It 
was  modeled  after  the  Doges  Palace  In  Ven- 
ice—ornately Italian,  Its  brick  the  red  of 
Alabama  soU,  Its  lobby  rich  In  carved  oak. 
carved  marble  fireplaces,  and  the  crystal  of  a 
chandelier  hanging  from  a  high-paneled  cell- 
ing. But.  unfortunately.  It  had  no  rooms 
left  for  arriving  reporters.  I  had  made  ar- 
rangements through  M.  L.  MUes.  secretary 
of  the  Selma  and  Dallas  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  clerk,  a  pleasant  young 
man  who  holds  open  house  In  an  upstairs 
bar  for  newspapermen  ,-and  other  visitors, 
was  very  sorry;  he  had. told  Mr.  Miles  that 
he  would  accommodate  ca*- If  he  could.  He 
could  not,  just  now.  "l^iete  was  a  waiting 
list. 

M  L.  Miles  had  done  his  pleasant  best,  the 
day  before.  I  went  to  see  him.  He  came  out 
from  his  office  In  agitation,  a  newspaper 
clipping  in  his  fingers.  "Did  you  see  this?" 
he  demanded.  I  looked  down  upon  a  car- 
toon by  Jacob  Burck,  the  Sun-Times  cartoon- 
ist, showing  death  presiding  at  a  scroll  bear- 
ing the  names  James  Reeb  and  Jlmmle  Jack- 
son—the preacher  and  the  Negro  kUled  In 
Alabama  shortly  before. 

Miles  looked  at  me  In  pain  and  exaspera- 
tion. "Whafre  you  dcing  about  the  12.000 
unsolved  murders  a  year  in  Chicago?"  he  de- 
manded. "Why  don't  you  clean  up  your 
cities  before  you  come  down  here?  I  know 
how  it  is  up  there.  I  managed  the  Coca-Cola 
exhibit  at  vour  World's  Fair  in  1933,  and 
lived  at  66th  and  Kenwood.  It  was  aU  white 
then.  Now  it's  all  black.  You  know  what 
happens — Negroes  move  in,  the  whites  move 
out  and  you  have  your  riots.  Why  don't 
you  print  that?  And  why  don't  you  print 
the  truth  about  us?  I  don't  agree  with  vio- 
lence and  most  of  us  don't.  We've  got  as 
much  Americanism  as  anywhere,  more  than 
most  places.  Why  don't  you  tell  the  truth 
about  us?"  _        .     . 

He  was  angry,  but  soft  voiced.  He  asked 
about  the  hotel;  he  was  sorry  about  toe 
room.  He  had  done  what  he  could.  We 
shook  hands. 

What  do  they  want  us  to  write?    What 
can  we  write,  when  a  preacher  is  beaten  to 
death  on  the  streets  of  Selma?    But  It  Is  an 
oversimplification— so  I  reflected,  making  nay 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  the  march— to 
divide  this  southern   world  Into  good  and 
evil     The  southerners  believe  In  their  cause; 
they  are  as  hospitable  and  helpful  as  tradition 
tells    us    they    are;    they   believe   that   the 
southern  way  of  life,  meaning  segregation, 
is  best  for  aU:  and  they  are  determined,  Just 
as  determined  as  the  whites  and  Negroes,  I 
found  on  Sylvan  Street  In  SeUna's  Negro  area. 
If  you  are  white  and  asked  the  way  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Selma,  you  would 
certainly  be  directed  to  a  large,  gray-stone 
eothlc  structure  at  Lauderdale  and  Dallas. 
This  is  the  white  First  Baptist.    If  youj^fre 
Negro   you  would  be  directed  to  a  red-brick 
structure   on   Sylvan,   next  to  the  railroad 
yards     This    Is   the   colored    First   Baptist, 
inside  I  found  one  of  the  endless  orientation 
meetings  in  progress.    The  wearers  of  the 
clerical  coUar,  the  nun's  habit,  the  blue  jeans 
and  the  overalls,  and  here  and  there  a  beard- 
all   were   here,   getting   Instructions.    Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  march  stood  at  a 
pulpit  beneath  the  gold  of  a  pipe  organ,  and 
a  broken  stained-glass  window  picturing  a 
baptismal  scene. 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  from  Chicago— 
the  Rev.  Earl  Nell,  vicar  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  at  65th  and  Woodlawn— was  giving 
sober  advice:  "It's  wise  to  avoid  getting  in 
conversation  with  local  white  citizens,  be- 
cause they  can  detain  you  wMle  others  gather 
around  to  beat  you." 


He  was  foUowed  by  the  Rev.  Morris  Samuel, 
an  Episcopalian  from  Los  Angeles:  "In  facing 
eyebaU  to  eyebaU,  the  pracUcal  way  to  pro- 
tect yourself  Is  to  lace  your  fingers  behind 
your  head,  and  draw  the  forearms  forward 
to  protect  the  temples.  Don't  duck.  If  you 
do.  the  guy  behind  you  Is  going  to  get  It  aU. 
If  a  group  Is  going  to  charge  you.  faU  to  the 
ground  and  double  up.  like  this." 

I  walked  out  Into  the  cool,  blue  day.    A 
block  away  stood  another  church— Browns 
Chapel  A.M.E.     All  about  stretched  blocks  of 
a  Federal  hotulng  project,  plain  brick  buUd- 
ings erected  along  the  lines  of  the  white 
frame  barracks  that  distinguished  wartime 
Army  posts.     In  the  yards  the  wind  whipped 
laundry  of  aU  hues,  pastel  and  blues,  reds. 
greens,  yeUows,  and  whites.    It  was,  of  course, 
a  "Negro"  project.     Here  too  were  the  march- 
ers, black  and  white,  clergyman  and  layman 
and  unbeliever,  and  the  trucks  that  would 
supply  them  upon  the  march. 
And  here  were  many  Chlcagoans. 
The   Reverend   WUllam   Hogan.   assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Martin  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
at  50th  and  Princeton.  CWcago:  "A  delega- 
tion of  us  went  to  see  the  bishop  In  MobUe, 
but  he  wouldn't  see  us.    But  we  did  think 
that  we  may  have  accomplished  something. 
Maybe  the  younger  jM^ests,  seeing  and  hear- 
ing us.  will  be  Influenced  and  remember  us 
when  they  got  to  places  of  authority." 

The  Reverend  WUllam  Boll,  rector  of  St. 
George's  Episcopal  Church,  at  76th  and  Drex- 
el:  "We  were  going  to  walk^to  St.  Paxil's, 
where  they  turned  some  of  vis  away  the  otiier 
day.  There  weren't  enough  cars,  and  we  were 
walking  up  Sylvan  Street,  but  Wilson  Baker 
(Selma  safety  director)  stopped  us.  We 
couldn't  march  without  a  permit.  We  want- 
ed to  show  otu"  disapproval  of  the  vestry- 
men turning  away  ovir  people.  Before  we  re- 
turned we  read  the  penitential  office,  an  act 
of  sorrow  and  sin." 

Mrs.  NarclBsa  King,  wife  of  the  Chicago 
artist  Clinton  King,  who  was  frying  chicken 
for  all  comers  to  the  basement  of  First 
Baptist:  "I  was  taken  Into  protective  cus- 
tody yesterday,  in  that  march  on  the  mayor's 
house.  They  took  us  to  the  Negro  com- 
munity center,  which  Is  conveniently  lo- 
cated next  to  the  jail,  and  told  us  to  leave. 
I  and  four  others  chose  to  leave,  for  personal 
reasons,  but  about  300  sat-ln  there.  aU  night. 
We  had  to  stand  for  2  hours,  lined  up,  be- 
fore we  left.  Have  you  heard  the  speeches? 
Have  you  heard  the  singing?  This  is  the 
most  Inspiring,  the  greatest  experience  of  my 
life." 

The  singing,  yes.  They  sing  at  every  op- 
portunity. Browns  Chapel  was  the  raUylng 
hall.  Sattirday  night  Dick  Gregory  spoke, 
and  they  sang.  They  have  instant  lyrics,  for 
any  occasion  and  any  person. 

They  sang  for  the  commander  of  the  State 
troopers: 

I  love  Al  Rlngo. 
I  love  Al  Rlngo. 
In  my  heart  I  love  Al  Rlngo. 
There  was  a  piano,  and  a  sweet  trumpet. 
Two  nuns  sang  and  clapped  with  everybody 
else.  A  leader  shouted :  "What  do  you  want?" 
"Freedom." 

"I  don't  hear  you.    What  do  you  want?" 
"Freedom." 

"When  do  you  want  It?" 
"Now." 

"How  much  of  It  do  you  want?" 
"All  of  it." 

Satxirday  night  SherriU,  Wasserman  and  I 
spent  In  the  hrane  of  a  Negro.  In  the  project. 
We  sat  up  talking  late  Into  tlie  night.  We 
had  the  apartment  to  ourselves — the  famUy 
had  gone  elsewhere.  I  asked  SherrUl  wliy  he 
was  here. 

"I've  been  interested  in  civU  rights  for  a 
long  time.  My  father  was,  too.  He  was  on 
President  Tnunan's  ClvU  Rights  Commission. 
At  Yale  I  took  a  Negro  friend  of  mine  to 
Mory's  for  dinner,  and  they  wouldnt  serve 
us    There  were  Jewish  waiters  there,  and  they 
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were  Indignant,  but  they  had  their  orders. 
The  captain  of  the  waiters  later  took  me  to 
the  only  boxing  match  I've  ever  attended.  He 
wanted  to  show  how  he  felt.  I've  been  a 
member  of  the  NAACP,  and  in  North  Dakota, 
where  my  wife  and  I  lived  for  a  time,  we 
tried  to  find  housing  for  Indians.  It  wasn't 
an  easy  Job. 

"But  I  think  that  what  really  decided  me  on 
coming  down  here  was  the  news  report  of 
those  people  turned  away  from  St.  Paul's  last 
Sunday.  That  did  It.  Of  course,  there  are 
wrong  reasons  for  being  here.  I  was  talking 
to  Wilson  Baker  this  morning — he  seems  a 
decent  fellow,  far  better,  of  course,  than  the 
sheriff.  Jim  Clark — and  Baker  said,  'The 
trouble  with  you  fellows  is  that  you  all  want 
to  be  martyrs.  You  all  want  to  be  Jim  Reebs.' 
I  told  him  he  might  be  right,  and  that  I 
thought  he  was  sincerely  trying  to  do  his  Job. 
He  said,  "Then  why  don't  you  go  home?'  " 

The  next  morning  the  tenant  of  the  apart- 
ment returned  and  cooked  breakfast  for  us. 
He  served  us  eggs,  biscuits,  bacon,  sausage, 
and  coffee.  We  ate  It  all.  This  was  the  day 
of  the  march. 

It  was  another  cool,  bright,  blue  day.  The 
soldiers  were  here,  in  Jeeps  and  afoot,  and 
Wilson  Baker,  unshaven  and  red  eyed.  Over- 
head flew  an  Army  helicopter  and  an  ob- 
servation plane.  Mostly  we  waited.  The 
crowd  before  Brown's  Chapel  sang: 

"Before  I  be  a  slave 
I  be  buried  in  my  grave, 
And  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  free. 
This  little  light  of  mine. 
I'm  going  to  let  it  shine; 
Let  it  shine,  u 

Let  it  shine. 

Everybody  wants  freedom. 
Everybody  wants  freedom. 
Freedom,  freedom  •  •  • 
George  Wallace  wants  freedom." 

And  the  anthem  of  the  movement: 

"We  shall  overcome. 
We  shall  overcome; 
We  shall  overcome  some  day; 
Oh  deep  In  my  heart.  I  do  believe 
We  shall  overcome  some  day." 

They  crossed  arms  and  locked  hands  with 
neighbors,  and  rocked  side  to  side,  singing. 
It  is  an  optimistic  song,  but  melancholy,  too. 
It  is  rich  with  the  melancholy  of  the  slave. 
It  seenas  to  say,  "We  may  gain  our  goal  some 
day.  but  remember  those  who  never  had  it." 

There  was  unity  here  '♦before  Browns 
Chapel,  but  one  remembered  the  stories  of 
disagreement  in  the  movement.  They  seem  to 
be  true.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  leader  of  SCLS.  seems  a  genuine  man 
of  nonviolence,  but  I  remembered  what  a 
newspaperman  had  said  the  night  before 
about  James  Forman^  the  head  of  SNCC. 
•'Jim  Porman  rather  frightens  me,"  he  said. 
"Dr.  King  Is  a  nonviolent  man,  but  Jim 
Forman  seems  a  violent  man  of  nonviolence. 
Or  he  could  be."  Dr.  King  and  his  follow- 
ers preach  love  for  your  enemies;  present, 
they  say.  "your  bare  bodies"  as  a  'witness' 
of  the  cause.  James  Porman  spoke  on  the 
church  steps  Sunday  morning  and  he 
sounded  somewhat  defensive. 

"I  maintain,"  he  said,  "that  if  we  cannot 
sit  down  to  the  table  of  democracy,  we  have 
a  right  to  knock  the  legs  from  under  that 
table  •  •  •.  We're  saying  that  certain  props 
that  hold  up  that  table  are  bad  legs,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  knock  out  the  bad  leg  •  •  •. 
Our  position  Is  that  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
you  love  Jim  Clark,  but  that  58  to  60  percent 
of  the  people  can't  vote,,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  run  a  man  for  sheriff  and  elect  him  If  we 
can." 

But  it  was  Dr.  King's  day.  "There  he  is," 
cried  a  voice.  "He's  here."  They  sang  "We 
Shall  Overcome,"  and-  the  service  began. 
Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  read  scripture  lessons,  and  a  Negro 
clergyman  prayed,  "Bless  the  governor  of  this 


State.    Give  him  the  vision  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee." 

Dr.  King  drew  the  historical  parallels: 
The  Children  of  Israel,  Gandhi,  and  the  civil 
rights  movement,  sometimes  clothed  in  socio- 
logical language.  "The  children  of  Israel 
were  oppressed,"  he  said,  "and  exploited  eco- 
nomically by  the  power  structure.  We  too 
have  known  Egypt  •  •  •.  We  don't  have 
much,  but  thank  God  we  do  have  our  bodies, 
we  do  have  souls,  we  do  have  feet.  Now  Is 
the  time." 

Amen,  they  said,  and  they  ^ang  "We  Shall 
Overcome." 

The  march  began  at  Sylvan  and  Alabama 
Avenue.  In  the  first  rank  were  Dr.  King, 
Ralph  Bunche,  the  82-year-old  grandfather 
of  Jimmie  Jackson,  and  several  clergymen, 
Including  a  rabbi  with  a  magnificent  beard 
and  hair  of  grizzled  gray.  They  wore  lels 
given  them  by  a  delegation  from  Hawaii. 
The  line  moved  slowly. 

The  problem  now,  as  one  reporter  said,  was 
not  Governor  Wallace  but  the  press.  Tele- 
vision, radio  and  periodicals  were  there  In 
cars  and  trucks  and  afoot.  But  gradually 
the  long  line — 3.000  to  4.500.  ran  the  esti- 
mates— walked  down  Alabama  to  Broad 
Street,  and  turned  to  the  bridge  that  arches 
over  the  Alabama  River  like  a  miniature 
bridge  In  a  Japanese  garden.  Selma's  streets 
were  almost  deserted.  Evidently  most  citi- 
zens heeded  their  Governor's  advice  to  stay 
away. 

But  at  the  Selma  end  of  the  bridge  stood 
a  small  group  of  white  citizens.  Nearby, 
a  loudspeaker  broadcast  "Dixie"  and  "Bye 
Bye  Blackbird."  Here  was  heard  the  first 
heckling. 

"There's  a  priest.     He's  a  disgrace  to  re- 
ligion." 
"Turn  your  collar  around,  priest." 
"Hey,  beatnik,  I'd  hide  my  face  too." 
The  hecklers  were  all  fierce  old  women.    A 
police  car  moved  up.     "All  right,"  shouted 
an   officer,  "let's  break  It  up.    Let's  go  on 
home." 

The  line  moved  on,  past  the  site  at  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge  where  they  had  been  twice 
turned  back,  once  with  violence.  This  time 
they  marched  among  soldiers.  Federal  mar- 
shals and  State  troopers.  A  group  of  white 
teenagers  before  a  restaurant  called  the 
Glass  House  shouted  at  the  marchers,  but 
they  laughed  as  they  did  so.  The  fierce  old 
women  never  laughed.  At  an  intersection  a 
Negro  MP  sergeant  waved  the  traflSc  on. 
Cars  rolled  by  slowly  in  the  other  lane  of 
the  divided  highway.  Sunday  in  the  South 
was  once  a  day  of  church,  a  big  dinner,  base- 
ball in  a  pasture,  and  visiting  about.  Now 
it  had  become  a  day  of  march-watching. 
The  line  was  surprisingly  quiet.  There  was 
only  a  murmer  of  voices  and  the  whisper  of 
leather  on  pavement. 

I  came  upon  my  friend.  Father  Sherrlll, 
marching  beside  a  Negro  woman.  "I  saw  my 
friend  the  banker  this  morning."  he  said. 
"He  showed  us  his  bishop's  statement  telling 
us  to  go  home.  I  said  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  is  our  home, 
and  he  shook  his  head  and  said  he  knew  our 
intentions  were  good  but  after  9  weeks  of 
tension  he  could  not  cooperate  with  us.  I 
saw  him  again  at  the  bridge.  He  was  waving 
his  hands  down,  like  this,  telling  us  to  go 
home.  I  told  him  that  when  I  come  back 
I'd  like  to  go  to  his  church,  and  he  said. 
Like  hell  you  will.'  " 

A  Volkswagen  drove  past  in  the  other 
lane,  encrusted  with  signs:  "Go  home 
scum."  "Welcome  to  Coonsvllle  USA."  A 
Selma  policeman  took  pictures  of  the  march- 
ers. To  a  group  of  Negro  children  In  the 
line  he  said,  "I'll  see  you  again."  One  of 
them  replied,  "You  will."  A  State  trooper 
took  motion  pictures  (he  dfd  so  throughout 
the  march,  for  some  reason ) . 

We  reached  open  country — the  country  of 
broomstraw  and  scrub  pine.  The  medical 
vehicles  cruised  beside  the  line.    So  did  the 


sanitation  trucks — privies  on  wheels.  The 
reporters  came  upon  LeRoy  Collins,  head  of 
the  Federal  Community  Relations  Service- 
John  Doar,  chief  of  the  Attorney  General's 
civil  rights  division:  Ramsey  Clark,  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General;  Chief  U.S.  Marshal 
James  McShane,  who  had  been  at  Oxford, 
Miss.,  for  the  matriculation  of  James  Mere- 
dith; Jack  Rosenthal,  the  Attorney  General's 
press  officer;  and  generals,  colonels,  majors, 
lieutenants,  captains,  privates — all  enforcing 
an  order  of  the  courts  of  the  land.  There 
were  10-mlnute  breaks  for  rest  and  eat- 
ing. Here  was  a  blind  man  from  Georgia, 
and  a  one-legged  man  from  Saginaw,  Mich! 
A  heckler  shouted  at  the  one-legged  man, 
"When  you  get  out  of  Jail,  hobo,  you're  go- 
ing to  lose  that  other  leg." 

Sometimes  they  sang,  a  soprano  or  tenor 
voice  leading,  and  sometimes  there  was 
heckling:  "Y'all  walk  Just  like  you  work." 

At  5:10  p.m.,  about  8  miles  from  Selma, 
the  line  turned  off  on  a  narrow  paved  road 
that  curved  up  and  over  a  plney  ridge.  The 
sun  was  going  down.  In  a  pasture,  two  hell- 
copters  were  parked  beside  a  small  pond  of 
still  water.  We  topped  the  ridge.  There,  in 
a  shallow  valley,  stood  four  tents.  We 
marched  through  a  gate  to  the  first  bivouac. 
The  pllumenia  flowers  of  the  lels  were  faded 
and  wilted.  The  floodlights  came  on.  and 
the  stars  came  out.  Stars  may  have  fallen 
on  Alabama,  but  there  were  plenty  left  up 
there.  The  fires  burned  along  the  picket 
lines.  There  would  now  be  a  meal,  and  rest. 
I  returned  to  Selma.  On  a  wall  at  Browns 
Chapel  there  was  a  message  In  hasty  writ- 
ing: "Joan  Borden — J.  Dodson  called  and 
calmed  yoiir  parents.  Call  him.  Alameda, 
Calif." 

At  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  Monday,  the 
Reverend  Andrew  J.  Young,  executive  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  King,  stuck  his  head   into  the 
men's  tent  and  shouted,  "Are  you  cold?" 
"Yes,"  shouted  the  men. 
"Tired?" 
"Yes." 

"But  does  the  glow  of  freedom  warm  your 
heart?" 
"Yes." 

It  had  been  a  cold  night.  Frost  coated 
cars,  and  Ice  filmed  puddles  in  the  Alabama 
earth.  Breakfast  was  oatmeal,  and  the 
march  was  at  8.  The  blind  man  wore  a  scarf 
over  his  sightless  eyes:  the  one-leeged  man 
swung  along  beside  a  Negro.  To  Sister  Pa- 
trice of  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  a  heckler  cried 
"You  white  nigger -loving*  ."  A  Presby- 
terian clergyman.  In  an  exhibition  of  rage 
and  spontaneous  ecumenlty.  said,  "Don't 
pay  any  attention  to  him.  Sister."  She  re- 
plied. "I  didn't  hear  him." 

"I  got  to  march  when  the  spirit  says 
march."  sang  the  young  people. 

"I  got  to  vote  when  the  spirit  says  vote." 
Faces  were  now  burned  red  by  the  sun. 
The  day  was  warming  up.     It  was  again  a 
bright  blue  day. 

At  10:45  the  Confederate  air  force  dropped 
leafiets.  Most  of  the  leaflets  were  wide  of 
the  target,  falling  into  a  field  of  broomsedge 
and  scrub  pine.  Marchers  were  sternly 
called  back  to  ranks  when  they  ran  to 
gather  up  some.  One  pamphlet  asked  for 
donations  for  the  defense  of  three  Selma 
residents  "accused  of  beating  three  agitators 
that  patronized  a  Negro  restaurant";  the 
other  announced  "Operation  Ban" — "selec- 
tive hiring,  firing,  buying,  selling — An  unem- 
ployed agitator  ceases  to  agitate  •  •  '. 
This  message  was  brought  to  you  by  the 
world's  smallest  air  force — Confederate  air 
force." 

At  10:55  the  line  halted  and  Andrew  Young 
announced,  "This  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  march.  Here  we  have  to  cut  out  all 
but  300.  The  State  of  Alabama  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  haul  us  into  court 
and  accuse  us  of  having  more  than  the  300 
marchers  allowed  by  the  court  order  setting 
up  this  march.  •  •   •    The  question  has  been 
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raised  why  couldn't  all  the  white  people  go 
back.  There  are  two  reasons  they  cannot. 
First,  the  white  people  are  our  protection. 
The  National  Guard  wouldn't  be  here  If  the 
white  folks  weren't.  And  second,  this  Is  not 
a  Negro  problem.  It's  Important  that  we  all 
be  together." 

Painfully,  with  much  counting  and  dis- 
appointment, the  line  dwindled  to  300.  The 
Reverend  Robert  G.  Long  of  the  Elk  Grove 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  representing  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago  and  the  Synod  of  Illi- 
nois, lost  out  to  Robert  B.  Long  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. "I  think  they  ought  to  let  a  former 
Marine  chaplain  march,  don't  you?"  he  asked 
a  friend.  But  among  the  chosen  were  Father 
Sherrlll,  Sister  Patrice,  Sister  Leollne  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  the  blind  man  and  the  one- 
legged  man — redheaded,  stocky,  ruddy. 
Jovial  James  Michael  Francis  Lether,  director 
of  We  the  People's  Freedom  House  in  Sagi- 
naw. Sister  Leollne  applied  ointment  to  his 
blistering  fa<:e.  "I'll  probably  get  arrested 
for  practlclnfe  medicine  without  a  license," 
she  said.        [ 

"Pray  for  pie,  Father,"  Lether  shouted  to 
a  friend. 

"I'll  see  ydu  on  the  other  side." 

"Sure.  Ta|lk  to  that  fellow  upstairs  for 
me."  I 

The  hlghw|ay  narrowed  here  to  two  lanes, 
and  the  llnel  entered  Lowndes  County  on  a 
march  between  swamps  and  gray  trees  hung 
with  gray  moss.  There  would  be  21  miles  of 
this  narrow  itoad,  and  then  the  divided  high- 
way again,  with  unlimited  numbers  per- 
mitted. The  marchers  were  now  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Sheriff  Jim  Clark. 

Again  I  caught  up  with  Sherrlll.  "I've  got 
one  parishioher,"  he  said,  "who  won't  come 
to  church  ajny  more  after  this.  Well,  he 
didn't  come  knuch  anyway,  after  I  expressed 
my  views.  He's  a  southerner,  and  feels  re- 
jected. But  the  church  hasn't  rejected  him. 
He  has  rejec^d  the  church.  Our  doors  are 
always  open  to  him." 

There  was  iunch,  of  sandwiches,  chocolate, 
and  apples,  and  on  we  went.  There  were 
halts  beside  pastures  and  still  waters,  and 
Black  Angus  and  white-faced  Herefords  that 
galloped  about  beneath  the  threshing  hell- 
copters,  and  finally  camp  again,  In  still  an- 
other pasture.  The  young  folks — and  most 
of  the  marchers  were  young,  and  Negro — sang 
their  Bongs.  Sherrlll  sat  on  his  sleeping  bag 
and  massaged  his  feet  with  ointment.  "I 
think  they'll  be  all  right.  If  I  keep  off  of  them 
tonight,"  he  said.  "If  they're  not  I'll  crawl 
for  a  while." 

Outside,  in  the  beams  of  floodlights  and 
fires,  stood  Jim  Lether  with  three  Catholic 
priests.  "While  we're  all  here.  Fathers,"  he 
said,  "will  you  give  me  your  blessing?" 

The  three  priests  touched  his  red  hair. 
"May  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  descend  upon 
you  and  remain  with  you,  forever.  Amen." 
They  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"If  I  don't  make  it,"  Lether  said,  "you've 
lost  the  connection  up  there." 

"So  that's  it,"  said  one  of  the  priests. 
They  laughed  together. 

On  Tuesday,  while  the  Astronauts  Virgil  I. 
(Gus)  Grissom  and  John  W.  Young  flew  at 
16.500  miles  an  hour  above  the  world,  the 
marchers  walked  at  a  mile  and  a  half  an 
hour  upon  It. 

I  missed  that  rainy,  muddy  part  of  the 
march  because  I  had  some  work  to  do  In 
Montgomery.  But  my  friend.  Father  Sher- 
rlll, told  me  about  It  Wednesday  morning. 

"We  sang  In  the  rain,"  he  said.  "I  think 
we  sang  harder  than  when  we  were  dry,  and 
we  got  along  all  right.  The  mud  was  sticky 
and  deep,  but  some  of  us  went  barfooted 
through  It,  and  at  least  we  made  It  to  the 
next  camp.  The  camp  was  muddy  too,  but 
some  of  us  found  dry  places  and  slept  pretty 
well." 

His  face  was  smeared  with  sunburn  oint- 
ment.   So  was  many  another  face,  white,  and 


Negro.    It  was  a  hot,  breezy  day,  somewhat 
overcast. 

Sister  Patrice  had  had  to  return  to  her 
home  In  San  Mateo,  but  Sister  Leollne  was 
still  marching,  her  forehead  blistered  and 
peeling.  This  blind  man  was  still  there  too, 
with  his  white  cane,  his  arm  linked  Into  a 
Negro's.  So  was  Jim  Lether,  swinging  along 
on  his  crutches.  He  was  haggard  and  sweat- 
ing, his  voice  weakened  and  roughed. 

"Don't  tell  the  people,"  he  said.  "I  was 
riding  for  a  while.  I'm  out  of  It,  I'm  gone." 
He  thought  a  moment,  swinging  along,  and 
said,  "but  I'm  going  to  keep  on  walking." 

Dr.  King  was  back  now,  with  his  wife.  He 
had  left  the  day  before  to  attend  a  dinner 
in  his  honor  In  Cleveland.  He  and  others  at 
the  head  of  the  line  sang  as  they  walked. 
They  sang  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The 
limit  was  now  off — any  number  coiild  naarch. 
The  newcomers  were  distinguished  by  their 
clean  shoes.  At  one  point,  I  clocked  the 
progress  and  counted  the  marchers.  There 
seemed  to  be  1,360  of  them,  and  It  took  them 
6  minutes  to  pass  a  stationary  point.  They 
walked  a  mile  In  35  minutes. 

Father  Sherrlll  was  thinking  of  getting 
home.  "I've  got  to  be  In  the  pulpit  at  8 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,"  he  said. 

And  what  did  he  plan  to  tell  his  congre- 
gation? 

"I've  been  considering  that,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  thinking  about  a  quotation  from  Robert 
Penn  Warren.  He  said  that  before  real  peace 
can  come  in  the  South,  both  communities, 
black  and  white,  will  have  to  die  a  little.  As 
a  text  I'd  use,  'Except  as  a  grain  of  wheat  fall 
Into  the  ground  and  die.  It  abides  alone.' 
That's  from  John's  Gospel,  I  think.  I  don't 
have  my  concordance  with  me  Just  now,  of 
course,  and  can't  check  it,  but  I  think  that's 
right.  'Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  baptized  In 
the  death  of  Jesus?'  The  New  Testament  Is 
full  of  that  thought.  The  new  life  we  talk 
about  Is  not  something  we  adopt  after  a 
course  In  theology.  It's  the  dying  of  the 
old  person  and  the  rising  of  the  new.  Forget 
about  one's  possessions,  one's  property  values, 
and  live  In  a  new  relationship  with  people 
ever3rwhere — that's  what  It  means. 

"In  race  relations  now  we  have  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  how  we  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem painlessly  for  both  sides.  We  have  al- 
most the  same  thing  In  ecumenism.  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  are  talking  together 
now,  and  we  can't  go  on  until  both  sides  are 
willing  to  accept  some  pain  and  some  sur- 
render." 

He  paused  and  laughed.  "I  can  see  that 
this  is  going  to  be  an  awfully  windy  sermon 
unless  I  can  get  It  organized." 

He  had  about  8  miles  left  In  which  to 
organize  it. 

And  so  they  came  to  Montgomery. 

And  In  Montgomery,  Wednesday  evening, 
two  young  white  women  stopped  on  the  side- 
walk at  the  ancient  Greystone  Hotel.  "Isn't 
that  Harry  Belafonte?"  said  one  of  them. 
It  was;  he  would  lead  a  group  of  personages 
that  night  in  a  rally  and  entertainment 
program  at  "the  marchers'  campsite.  The  two 
women  pressed  their  noses  against  the  win- 
dow of  the  hotel. 

"Have  you  bought  his  last  record?"  one  of 
them  asked. 

"Yes.    Have  you?" 

"Yes.    But  dont  tell  anybody  we  saw  him." 

One  taxi  driver:  "There're  a  lot  of  fruit- 
cakes in  town.  I  hope  something  real  nice 
happens  to  them." 

Another  taxi  driver:  "I  believe  everybody's 
got  a  right  to  vote  that  Is  qualified.  I  don't 
believe  in  this  violence.  They've  all  got  a 
right  to  vote.  Yet  they  Just  can't  register 
600  or  700  of  them  In  a  day,  with  Jvist  3  or  4 
people  on  duty.  Commonsense  would  teach 
a  dumb  man  that." 

A  young  white  man,  shouting  from  his  car 
at  a  Negro  taxi  driver  with  three  white  ?««- 
sengers:  "You  got  any  of  them  marchers  in 
there?" 


A  major  In  the  military  police — a  hiige, 
ruddy  Alabamlan  in  Army  fatigues  and  com- 
bat boots,  before  a  small  Impromptu  audience 
In  a  barbershop:  "I  agree,  they've  got  some 
grievances,  and  they  ought  to  be  corrected. 
But  I  still  think  we  coxUd  have  worked  It  out 
ourselves,  without  all  this  outside  Interfer- 
ence. What  we  can't  make  the  Nation  see 
is  the  Communist  element  In  this  thing,  and 
In  the  country.  We've  got  more  Communists 
in  the  Government  right  now  than  there 
were  in  Russia  when  they  took  over  there. 
We've  got  two  Communists  on  the  Supreme 
Covu-t  right  now,  and  had  three,  until  one  of 
the  son-of-a-bltches  retired.  And  that  Reeb, 
the  preacher  that  was  killed.    Preacher  my 

.     He  was  no  more  of  a  preacher  than 

I  am.   He  was  a  Communist." 

A  southern  white  lady  in  her  70's,  leading 
visitors  about  her  garden,  among  azaleas, 
quince,  and  fiowerlng  peach:  "My  cook  iised 
to  come  home  from  chiorch  crying  over  how 
they'd  treated  her  on  the  bus.  They  were  al- 
ways shouting  at  them,  'get  to  the  bade. 
Nigger.'  When  they  had  the  bus  boycott, 
they  couldn't  have  picked  a  better  Issue.  It 
brought  them  all  together,  becaixse  they'd  all 
been  abused  on  the  btises." 

This  southern  lady  brought  a  group  to- 
gether, some  Alabamlans,  some  outsiders. 
They  agreed  on  the  civil  rights  program — 
it  must  succeed.  How  many  of  her  neigh- 
bors agreed  with  her?  Very  few,  she  said. 
Had  she  discussed  it  with  them?  Of  course 
not.    One  didn't  talk  about  It. 

At  the  campsite  the  program  proceeded — 
or  failed  to  proceed — with  the  chaos  and  the 
confusion  that  marked  much  of  the  planning 
for  the  march.  The  crowd  was  too  large;  peo- 
ple fainted  In  the  crush.  The  electricians 
were  still  at  work.  The  entertainers  waited 
to  be  called.  The  crowd  waited  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

Perhaps,  one  spectator  mused,  this  Is  one 
symptom  of  the  tragedy :  many  of  them  have 
had  so  little  opportunity  to  plan  and  lead, 
so  little  training — their  lives  have  been  so 
regimented,  their  education  so  neglected, 
their  expectations  so  fragile  and  slender.  But 
they  did  get  this  far — from  Selma  50  miles  to 
the  open  field  behind  the  city  of  St.  Jude — 
and  tomorrow  they  would  go  to  the  capitol. 
Perhaps  that  was  all  one  should  ask.  Just 
now,  and  that  was  asking  a  great  deal. 

And  so  they  came  to  the  capitol  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Dr.  King  led  the  way,  beside  Ralph 
Bunche — two  winners  of  the  Nobel  peace 
prize.  Behind  them  came  the  blind  man 
and  the  one-legged  man  ("I  am  all  right  now. 
I'll  make  it" I,  and  Sister  Leollne,  and  Harry 
Belafonte,  Clinton  King,  Walter  Johnson. 
John  Hope  Franklin,  many  children,  and 
Father  Sherrlll. 

"I'm  on  a  plane  leaving  Saturday,"  he  said. 
"But  first  I'm  going  back  to  Selma.  to  see  the 
children  there.    I'll  make  It  to  my  pulpit  at 
8  o'clock  Sunday." 
Did  he  have  his  sermon  ready? 
"I'm  working  on  It." 

From  the  head  of  the  line  we  couldn't  see 
Its  end.  It  moved  past  Negro  shacks  and 
Into  a  white  area.  A  fierce  old  white  woman 
screeched    from    a    porch,    "Go    home,    you 

dirty ."    A  white  man  did  a  bump  and 

grind,  and  held  up  clinched  fists,  forefingers 
extended.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were 
silent  watchers  who  stood  on  the  sidewalks. 
They  simply  watched. 

The  marchers  txumed  from  Montgomery  at 
Court  Square,  and  saw  before  them,  down 
the  wide  thoroughfare  of  Dexter  Avenue,  the 
white  capitol.  They  marched  past  the  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Hotel — white  watchers  stood  at 
windows,  and  a  second-floor  balcony — and 
on  to  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
where  Dr.  King  proclaimed  the  Montgomery 
bus  strike  nearly  10  years  ago  now.  One 
more  block,  and  the  leaders  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  of  the  capitol. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  and  there  was 
thimder.    A  double  file  of  State  conservation 
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officers,  In  green  helmets  and  new  uniforms, 
guarded  the  capltol  at  the  first  landing,  and 
everjrwhere  were  soldiers,  the  Alabamlans 
with  replicas  of  the  Confederate  flag  sewn 
above  the  left  pockets  of  their  jackets.  On 
the  dome  of  the  capltol  flew  the  red-and- 
white  flag  of  Alabama  and  the  stars  and  bars 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  only  American 
flags  tn  sight  were  carried  by  marchers. 
The  entertainers  sang. 

"Go  tell  It  on  the  mountain. 
Over  the  hills  and  everjrwhere; 
Go  tell  It  on  the  mountain, 
To  let  my  people  go." 

The  people  sang  too.  The  voices  echoed, 
lagging  and  lingering,  among  the  State 
buildings.  We  Shall  Overcome;  Michael  Row 
the  Boat  Ashore;  Got  To  Move  When  the 
Spirit  Say  Move;  This  Little  Light  of  Mine 
I'm  Going  To  Let  It  shine.  There  were  50,000 
people  out  there,  one  of  the  officials  said. 

Probably  not  50,000 — but  many.  There 
were  many  speeches,  too,  and  Dr.  King  began 
speaking  at  3:30  and  finished  at  4.  Now  a 
committee  would  attempt  to  deliver  a  peti- 
tion. That  was  why  they  were  here — citizens 
petitioning  their  government.  The  march 
was  over. 

And  now  I  wonder  what  my  obliging,  ex- 
asperated friend,  Mr.  Miles  of  Selma,  would 
want  me  to  write  about  his  city  and  his 
State,  his  capltol.  and  his  way  of  life? 

Would  he  want  me  to  write  about  the  out- 
side agitators,  and  the  inside  irrltators?  Well 
they  do  agitate,  and  they  do  irritate.  Or 
about  how  satisfied  the  Negroes  were  xmtil 
the  agitators  moved  in  on  them?  Well,  they 
did  seem  satisfied.  At  least  they  were  silent. 
About  the  Negro  shacks  we  walked  past  that 
Thursday  morning,  or  the  white  mansions 
we  did  not  walk  past?  They  are  both  there, 
and  some  Negroes  have  fine  homes  too.  A 
few  of  them.  Or  about  what  one.  or  both,  of 
the  taxi  drivers  said?  Or  the  white  southern 
lady  in  her  garden,  among  her  blossoming 
shrubs,  with  her  silent  frustration?  Or  about 
James  Reeb  and  Jinunie  Jackson?  Or  about 
the  sincere  anger  of  white  southerners,  their 
steadfast  belief  in  their  cause,  their  silence 
before  the  might  of  the  Federal  Government? 
Or  about  the  singing  Negroes? 

I  don't  know.  I  still  don't  know  what  Mr. 
Miles  would  want  me  to  write.  I  do  know 
he  would  like  one  question  answered,  and  I 
believe  I  could  answer  it.  if  he  would  ask. 
Why  do  all  these  people  come  to  Alabama? 

Because  It's  there.    That's  why. 

POSTLTTDE 

And  now — on  Friday — now  what  would 
they  have  a  writer  write  about  Alabama? 

It  rained  on  Alabama,  and  on  Lowndes 
County,  and  there  was  fire  in  the  sky.  It 
rained  on  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  and 
on  Browns  Chapel,  on  the  Just  and  the  unjust 
on  the  Negro  and  the  white,  alike. 

It  rained  even  harder  than  it  did  on  Tues- 
day, when  the  marchers  were  marching 
through  Lowndes,  past  the  place  where  one 
Of  them  was  to  die.  It  rained  on  the  signs 
(Martin  Luther  King  at  Communist  Train- 
ing Center,"  "Get  the  United  States  Out  of 
the  UN"),  and  on  the  swamps  and  the  fields, 
on  the  Black  Angus  and  the  white-faced 
Herefords,  and  t^e  shacks  and  the  mansions. 

It  rained  on  the  gray  trees  and  the  gray 
moss,  and  the  redbud  and  the  flowering 
peach.  It  rained  on  Highway  80,  on  the  side- 
walk where  James  Reeb  was  beaten  to  death, 
and  on  Jlmmie  Jackson's  grave. 

It  rained  on  a  blue  car  still  parked  against 
a  poet  it  had  knocked  down,  and  the  wind 
blew  the  rain  in  through  the  broken  window 
on  the  driver's  side,  and  it  covered  the  blood 
there. 

The  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  rolled, 
and  It  rained.  But  the  water  could  not 
wash  away,  nor  the  flre  bvim  away,  the  blood 
In  the  car,  nor  the  blood  on  the  soil  and  the 
hands  of  bloody  Alabama. 
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PXJBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

There  are  areas  of  this  Nation  that  do 
not  share  in  the  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Some  of  these  areas  have  had  an 
uneven  pattern  of  development  which 
has  not  permitted  a  self-sustaining  econ- 
omy. There  are  other  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion that  are  just  beginning  to  sUp  be- 
hind. If  these  areas  are  not  assisted, 
they  will  soon  become  trapped  in  the 
mire  of  economic  and  social  decay. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  burden 
of  the  underdeveloped  economic  re- 
sources and  the  underemployed  human 
resources.  It  does  not  make  sense  for 
this  Nation  to  permit  pockets  of  poverty 
and  economic  decay  to  continue  to  exist. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  continue  to 
waste  valuable  human  and  potential  eco- 
nomic resources.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  permit  opportunities  to  be  closed  to 
people  because  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  area  in  which  they  live. 

The  President,  drawing  from  the  vast 
experience  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  and  the  experimental 
area  redevelopment  program  has  pro- 
posed the  bill  I  introduce  today,  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965."  In  his  message  on 
area  and  regional  economic  develop- 
ment presented  to  the  Congress  on 
Thursday,  March  25.  1965,  the  President 
stressed  the  three  basic  principles  guid- 
ing the  proposed  legislation: 

First,  we  will  devote  maximum  effort  to 
providing  the  conditions  under  which  our 
private  enterprise  system  can  provide  Jobs 
and  increased  Income.  It  is  up  to  private 
business  to  take  advantage  of  Improved  con- 
ditions for  making  profits  by  expanding  pres- 
ent business  or  starting  new  ones,  thereby 
increasing  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
region. 

"Second,  no  Federal  plan  or  Federal  proj- 
ect will  be  imposed  on  any  regional.  State  or 
local  body.  No  area  will  be  declared  dis- 
tressed by  Federal  decree.  No  economic  de- 
velopment district  will  be  designated  unless 
the  State  and  local  people  want  it  to  be 
designated.  No  plan  will  be  approved  un- 
less it  also  has  the  approval  of  State  and 
local  authorities.  No  programs  or  projects 
win  be  originated  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
initiative,  the  ideas,  and  the  request  for  as- 
sistance must  come  to  Washington,  not  from 
Washington. 

"Third,  the  Federal  Government  will  seek 
full  value  from  every  dollar  spent  or  loaned 
under  this  program.  Every  proposal  will  be 
tested  to  see  If  it  offers  substantial  promise 
of  Increasing  economic  development  com- 
mensurate wtih  the  Federal  funds  involved. 
Only  if  a  project  meets  this  test  will  It  be 
approved.  Over  the  years  the  Incretised  eco- 
nomic activity  stimulated  by  this  program 
will  return  Its  cost  many  times  to  the  Fed- 
eral treasury" 


I  believe  these  principles  are  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  proposed  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  pro- 
gram because  they  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  great  Nation.   There  is 
the  recognition  and  the  resolution  that 
the  development  of  the  depressed  areas  of 
the  Nation  depends  upon  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  enterprise.    In  order  to  at- 
tract new  industry  to  these  areas  there 
must  be  adequate  pubhc  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  facilities.    This  bill 
provides  the  vehicle  by  which  private  and 
public  resources  work  together  toward 
a  common  goal. 

The  bill  also  stresses  the  partnership 
of  officials  at  every  level  of  government, 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  in  working  to- 
ward this  goal.  The  bill  also  guaran- 
tees that  there  will  be  no  waste  of  the 
development  resources,  and,  indeed,  pro- 
vides that  such  resources  will  be  used  as 
investments  for  present  and  future 
economic  growth. 

The  bill  attacks  the  problem  of  devel- 
opment in  a  variety  of  ways  and  pro- 
vides a  well-rounded  program  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  depressed  areas.  It  pro- 
vides a  direct  and  supplemental  grant 
program  for  public  works  fsicilities  re- 
lated to  economic  development;  it  en- 
courages private  investment  in  economic 
depressed  areas;  and  it  provides  special 
assistance  for  the  preparation  of  long- 
range  regional  economic  development 
programs. 

I  have  always  supported  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  distressed  areas.  I  know 
that  the  special  grants  for  public  works 
facilities  related  to  economic  develop- 
ment will  enable  many  communities  to 
attract  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises. The  special  feature  of  the 
supplemental  grant  for  public  works  is 
most  important  to  the  community  that 
has  suffered  from  long  periods  of  de- 
cline and  decay.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
is  part  of  the  bill  because  I  have  long 
advocated  additional  Federal  assistance 
for  public  works  to  those  communities 
that  need  it  most. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  recognize  the  need  of 
Federal  assistance  for  regional  programs 
of  planning  and  growth.  Just  as  we  have 
approved  action  for  Appalachia,  this  bill 
permits  us  to  begin  to  act  for  the  other 
needy  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Members  of  the  House,  this  bill  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gram designed  at  helping  resourceful 
people  to  help  themselves.  The  bill  offers 
the  hope  that,  as  the  President  stated  in 
his  message: 

These  conditions  of  our  depressed  areas 
can  and  must  be  righted.  In  this  generation 
they  will  be  righted. 

I  strongly  urge  your  immediate  and 
thorough  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
its  enactment  into  law. 

Section-by-Section   Analysis  op  the  Pub- 
lic  Works   and   Economic   Development 
Act  of  1965 
The  proposed  bill  is  entitled  the  "Public 

Works   and  Economic  Development  Act  of 

1965." 

statement  of  purpose 
Section  2  declares  that  it  is  the  purpose 

of  the  act,  in  order  to  maintain  the  national 
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economy  at  a  high  level  and  to  avoid  wast- 
ing invaluable  human  resources,  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance,  including  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  facilities, 
to  areas  and  regions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent, unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  enable  them  to  take  effective  steps 
in  planning  and  financing  their  economic  de- 
velopment. 

^j.j,LE    I grants    for    public    WORKS    AND    DE- 
VELOPMENT FACELITIES 

Section  101  replaces  section  8  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  which  deals  with  grants 
for  public  faculties,  with  a  section  which 
would  broaden  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  grants  for  needed  public  works,  public 
service,  or  development  faculties  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  Identical  with  those  set 
forth  in  the  new  development  faculty  loan 
section  (sec.  201).  It  would  also  author- 
ize a  new  program  of  supplementary  grants 
to  assist  with  local  shares  of  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  The  100-p>ercent  di- 
rect grant  authority  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  would  be  replaced  by  a  provision 
authorizing  50-percent  grants;  however,  sup- 
plementary grants,  which  would  vary  In 
amount  according  to  needs  of  areas  and  types 
of  projects,  would  also  be  authorized  for  de- 
velopment facility  projects  directly  assisted 
under  the  new  program.  Maximum  Federal 
grant  assistance  for  any  project  would  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  project  cost,  with  sup- 
plementary grants  also  being  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  loan  assistance  which  could  be 
r?prad  from  such  revenues,  as  the  project  it- 
self might  produce,  in  excess  of  those  which 
would  amortize  the  local  share  and  provide 
for  the  successful  operation  and  maintenance 
(including  depreciation)  of  the  faculty.  No 
assistance  would  be  extended  for  any  facility 
which  would  compete  with  an  existing  pri- 
vately owned  utility. 

Section  102  contains  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $250  million  annually  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facility  grants. 

TITLE  n OTHER  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Public  Works  and  Development  Facility  Loans 
Section  201  replaces  section  7  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  which  deals  with  loans 
for  public  facilities,  with  a  section  which 
would  broaden  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  loans,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  assist 
needed  public  works,  public  service,  or  de- 
velopment facilities  which  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  assist  in  the  creation  of  addition- 
al long-term  employment  opportunities  or 
else  primarily  benefit  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  members  of  low-income  families. 
Loan  criteria  would  remain  the  same,  except 
that  a  new  Interest  formula  would  be  sub- 
stituted which  wo\ild  vary  interest  rates  ac- 
cording to  Federal  borrowing  costs,  less  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  Pending  a  change  in  Fed- 
eral borrowing  costs,  the  actual  interest  rate 
charged  to  borrowers  on  such  projects  would 
be  3%  percent.  An  annual  authorization  of 
$170  mUUon  for  both  business  and  develop- 
ment facility  loans  replaces  the  limitation 
on  loans  outstanding  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

Loans  and  Guarantees 
Section  202  replaces  section  6  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  which  deals  with  busi- 
ness loans,  with  a  section  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  (1)  to  make  industrial 
and  commercial  loans  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  criteria  of  the  present  act,  (2)  to 
guarantee  loans  for  working  capital  made  to 
private  borrowers  by  private  lending  insti- 
tutions in  connection  with  projects  in  re- 
development areas  otherwise  assisted  under 
the  act,  and  (3)  to  contract  to  pay  to  or  on 
behalf  of  business  entitles  locating  in  re- 
development areas  a  portion  of  the  interest 
costs  which  they  incur  in  financing  their  ex- 
pansions from  private  sources.  The  new 
section  would  retain  the  loan  conditions  of 
the  Area   Redevelopment  Act    (including  a 


prohibition  against  aiding  relocations,  which 
would  apply  to  all  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion), except  that  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections 6(b)(9)(B)  and  (C).  dealing  with 
the  subordination  and  deferment  of  certain 
non-Federal  funds,  would  be  modified  (1)  to 
reduce  the  community  share  from  10  percent 
to  5  percent.  (2)  to  enable  concurrent  re- 
payment with  the  Federal  loan  of  the  sub- 
ordinated 15  percent  funds,  and  (3)  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  waive  the  community  par- 
ticipation requirement  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  regulations  where 
the  necessary  funds  are  not  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  project  because  of  the  economic 
distress  of  the  area.  A  minimum  15  percent 
Investment  subordinate  to  the  Federal  loan 
would  continue  to  be  required  In  all  cases. 
The  new  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
require  periodic  revisions  of  overall  economic 
development  programs  and  deletes  the  pres- 
ent limitation  on  loans  outstanding  In  favor 
of  a  single  appropriation  authorization 
(placed  under  the  proposed  new  sec.  201) 
for  both  business  and  development  facility 
loans.  Interest  rates  would  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  a  new  formula  based  on 
Federal  borrowing  costs,  which  would  In- 
crease the  rate  of  Interest  currently  charged 
from  4  to  4V8  percent. 

Economic  Development  Revolving  Fund 
Section  203  establishes  an  economic  de- 
velopment revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  funds  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  201,  for  loan  funds 
under  section  403.  and  for  collections  and 
repayments.  Tlie  fund  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending loan  assistance  under  sections  201, 
202,  and  403.  Repayment  of  obligations 
outstanding  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  would  be  credited  to  the  fund,  and  it 
would  pay  Interest  to  the  Treasury  on  the 
amount  of  the  total  loans  outstanding,  based 
on  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturities. 

TITLE     m TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE,     RESEARCH, 

AND    INFORMATION 

Technical  and  administrative  assistance 
Section  301  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  technical  assistance  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  In  addition.  It  authorizes  grants-in-aid 
both  for  technical  assistance  and  for  eco- 
nomic planning  and  administrative  expenses 
to  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit 
State,  area,  district,  or  local  organizations. 
No  grant  for  economic  planning  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  would  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  undertaking  Involved.  However, 
non-Federal  contributions  in  cash  and  in 
kind  would  be  authorized.  The  Secretary 
would  have  discretion  to  require  repayment 
of  technical  assistance  where  appropriate, 
and  would  take  into  consideration  grants 
available  from  other  sources  (such  as  urban 
planning  grants  and  highway  planning 
grants)  in  determining  the  need  for  plan- 
ning funds.  An  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $20  miUion  Is  provided. 

Research 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  and  conduct  a  continuing  program 
of  study  and  research.  This  section  is  identi- 
cal with  that  contained  in  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act. 

Information 

Section  303  directs  the  Secretary  to  aid 
redevelopment  areas  and  other  areas  by  fur- 
nishing technical  and  simUar  information  to 
such  areas. 

TITLE    IV AREA     AND     DISTRICT    ELIGIBILITY 

Part  A- — Redevelopment  areas 

Area  Eligibility 

Section  401  establishes  standards  for  the 

designation    of    "redevelopment    areas."    It 

replaces  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 


Act  with  a  section  having  more  precisely- 
defined  unemployment  and  low-income  cri- 
teria. The  new  criteria  are:  (1)  unemploy- 
ment standards  for  all  areas  identical  with 
those  in  the  present  act  for  the  designation 
of  predominantly  urban  areas;  (2)  designa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  low-family  Income  for 
those  additional  areas  which  have  a  median 
family  income  not  In  excess  of  40  percent  of 
the  national  median;  (3)  those  additional 
Federal  and  State  Indian  reservations  which 
the  Secretary  after  consviltatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  manifest 
the  greatest  need;  and  (4)  those  areas  ex- 
periencing a  sudden  rise  In  unemployment 
due  to  an  economic  emergency,  such  -as  a 
major  plant  closing.  However,  no  area  would 
be  eligible  for  designation  if  it  (1)  has  a 
population  less  than  1,500  persons;  (2)  is 
smaUer  than  a  "labor  area"  (as  defined  by  .the 
Secretary  of  Labor) ,  a  county,  or  a  municipal- 
ity with  a  population  of  over  250,000  which- 
ever In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  Ls  appro- 
priate; or  (3)  does  not  have  an  approved 
overall  economic  development  program.  In 
addition  to  the  four  types  of  areas  Usted, 
areas  eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance until  the  first  annual  review  of  eligi- 
bility under  section  402.  at  which  time  they 
would  be  required  to  qualify  under  the  reg- 
ular provisions  of  the  act.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  designation  of 
areas,  to  review  such  designations  annually, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  heads  of  other  agen- 
cies on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  data  upon 
which  to  base  area  designations. 

Annual  Review  of  Area  Eligibility 

Section  402  replaces  section  13  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  which  deals  with  the 
termination  of  eligibility  of  areas,  with  a 
section  which  would  ( 1 )  prescribe  an  annual 
review  of  eligibility  of  areas.  (2)  require  a 
currently  approved  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program  as  a  condition  for  continued 
eligibility,  (3)  provide  30  days'  notice  prior 
to  termination  of  eligibility,  and  (4)  ex- 
plicitly allow  applications  filed  prior  to  area 
termination  to  be  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Part  B — Economic  development  districts 

Section  403  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
designate  new  multlcountry  economic  devel- 
opment districts,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  States  affected,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
tricts as  a  whole  and  of  the  redevelopment 
areas  situated  in  such  districts.  The  dis- 
tricts must  include  two  or  more  designated 
redevelopment  areas,  be  of  suflBclent  size  and 
potential  to  foster  economic  growth  on  a 
scale  involving  more  than  a  single  area,  and 
contain  one  or  more  economic  development 
centers.  Where  the  centers  were  not  already 
designated  redevelopment  areas,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  designate  such 
centers  as  he  deemed  appropriate,  as  eligible 
for  loan  and  grant  assistance  under  the  act 
on  the  same  basis  as  redevelopment  areas. 
Recommendations  for  such  designations 
would  be  contained  in  approved  district  over- 
all economic  development  programs,  which 
would  be  required  prior  to  the  designation 
of  the  district.  To  encourage  redevelopment 
areas  to  participate  in  multlcounty  econom- 
ic development  activities,  the  Secretary 
would  also  be  authorized  to  increase  devel- 
opment facility  grants  for  projects  in  re- 
development areas  within  designated  dis- 
tricts by  an  amovmt  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  assisted.  To  Insure 
adequate  time  for  effective  planning,  no  dls- 
trict  would  be  designated  and  no  develop- 
ment center  would  be  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  untU  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  the  section.  However,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  invite  the  several 
States  to  draw  up  proposed  district  bound- 
aries and  to  identify  potential  economic  de- 
velopment centers   as  soon  as  practicable. 
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The  total  authorization  for  financial  assist-  tiixe  vn — miscexlaneous  Records  and  audit 

ance  to  economic  development  centers  and  Powers  of  Secretary  Section  713  requires  each  recipient  of  as- 

for    10    perceht    bonuses    to   redevelopment  section  701    deallne  with  the  powers  of  slstance  under  this  act  to  keep  such  records 

areas    within    designated    districts    Is    lim-  Secretarv'  Is  Identical  with  section   12  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.    It  also  au- 

Ited  to  $50  million  annually.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Redevelopment  Act.  except  that  "lorlzes  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 

-'     TITLE  v-REcioNAi.  ACTION  PLANNING  subparagraph  (10)   has  been  revised  to  give  ?^SivL  ?o  have  tfccK  to  pStinent  d'J^' 

COMMISSIONS  the  secretary  the  same  authority  to  use  ex-  f,^t^^"If;v:°i^fJ„®„!f "/^^hi?                 °^' 

-  Establishment  and  Coordination  perts  and  consultants  which  Is  customarily  ^^^^^  for  the  purpose  of  audit. 

Section   501    authorizes   the   Secretary  to  ^^^"^^^^  ^o  Federal  agencies.  Conforming  amendment 

Invite  and  encourage  the  several  States  to  Savings  Provisions  Section   714  is  intended   to  conform  the 

establish     appropriate    multistate    regional  section  702  U  a  standard  savings  provi-  Kni^to    r^ev"  opment    S^to   Z 

action  planning  commissions  for  the  pur-  sion,    which    is    required    to   effect   admin-  ^L^,„^2!rr,ari/^  tlu  «^                                " 

pose  of  advising  and  assisting  him  in   the  istratlve     continuity     between     the      Area  ^nanges  maae  oy  inis^i. 

Identification    of    practical    boundaries    for  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  new  Economic  „„™j_™-„     ^p    thp    Pttbik-    Wop»r«    .-« 

multistate    economic    development    regions  Development  Act.  ^"So171cL^^o.mZ  iJ'^rLr 

^iZL'TTplrSTtTll^rii^^^^^  ^^-^-  °^  ^--"°-  -^  ^«-"-  ^f     ,  Establishes  an  agency  for  public  works  and 

of  successful  multistate  economic  develop-  Section  703  provides  that  the  transfer  of  economic  development,  within  the  Depart- 

ment  regions     A  region  would  be  Composed  functions  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad-  ment    of    Commerce,     to     provide    Federal 

of  two  or  more  designated  or  potential  eco-  ministration  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  financial  assistance  in  areas  and  regions  of 

nomic  development  districts  In  two  or  more  shall    take    effect    upon    enactment    except  substantial    and    persistent    unemployment 

contiguous  States.     State   members   of   the  ^^^^ere  otherwise  explicitly  provided.    It  pro-  and   underemployment   to   enable   them  to 

conunisslons  would  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  vldes  that  appropriations  available  for  the  take  effective  steps  In  planning  and  flnanc- 

ernors  of  the  States,  and  Federal  members  purposes  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  shall  mg  economic  development, 

would  be  appointed  by  the  President.    The  ^'^  7^"^^^f„5°^,*  «  t^!f'?^cfrt^n.  tJd,.^  "Tlei.  grants  for  public  works  and 

'^"f%\r^"XSUfi%?1o7rreW^°V  n:^Z''^^sT^^TJ'^a^^^^^^  .EV^OPMENT.ACILITn. 

^tTilTJ ''^Xie   Tr^^rm    :r^^^^^^^  the  new' agency  until  the  office  Is  formaUy  [Annual    authorization    (In    mUUons)] 

and  then  to  tf^e^reslde|t  with  t^^^^^^^^^^  ^"ed.  ^^LT^:^  Z  TS  ^eZ^ 

recommendations.    The  Secretary  would  pro-  f              j  •_,,           ,          j  j       i             *.  *    ■■■ 

vide  liaison  between  the  Federal  Governn^ent  Section  704  is  a  standard  clause  providing  public  works  and  development  f aclU- 

and    each    regional    commission,    and    each  that  the  Invalidation  of  one  part  of  the  act         ties 250 

Federal  agency  Is  directed  to  cooperate  with  by  any  court  shall  not  Invalidate  any  other  title  n.  other  financial  assistance 

the  commissions  to  assist  them  In  carrying  Part  of  the  act.  ^^    20l  provides  for  loans  to  assist  in 

out   their   functions.  Application  of  act  financing    public    works   or    develop- 

Program  Development  Criteria  Section  705  defines  the  term  "State"   to  ment   facilities 

<;«.rtinn   soa  establishes  nroCTam  develop-  Include  both  the  several  States,  the  District  Sec.  202: 
me^t  Siteria  f^r  the  guwrncf  o?t£^^^  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  (a)   Provides  Industrial  and  commer- 
^f«?nn J                         guidance  oi  me  oom  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^^  islands,  Guam,  and  Amer-  clal  loans  to  purchase  and  de- 
™*^*"^^-  lean  Samoa.  velop   land   and   facilitips.   pur- 
Regional  Technical  and  Planning  Assistance  Annual  report  chase  machinery  and  equipment 

Section   503   authorizes   the   Secretary  to  section  706  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  ^^^  construct  and  rehabilitate 

provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Commls-  ^  comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report  buildings 

slons  In  carrying  out  their  functions,  either  ^  ^^^  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  (b)  Provides  for  a  guarantee  of  work- 
directly,  through  other  agencies  or  private  ^j^^j.  j^^g  3q^  jggg  Ing  capital  loans  made  in  con- 
contractors,  or  through  grants-in-aid  to  the  '          '  nection  with  loan  projects... 

Commissions.    The    Secretary    would    have  Use  of  other  lacilltles  ^^^    Provides  2   point   Interest   subsl- 

dlscretlon  to  require  repayment  of  technical  Section  707  Is  similar  to  section  24  of  the  dies  to  companies  which  obtain 

assistance  In  appropriate  cases.    Adminlstra-  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  requires  the  their  financing  from  non-Gov- 

tlve   expenses  of  the  Commissions  for  the  Secretary  to  use  the  available  services  and  ernment     sources     and     locate 

first  2  years  could  be  paid  by  the  Federal  facilitlea  of  other   Federal   agencies   to  the  within      redevelopment      areas. 

Government,  and  in  subsequent  years  by  the  fullest  extent  practicable  In  carrying  out  the  Total  new  subsidy  contracts  not 

Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  each  provisions  of  the  act.  to  exceed  $5  million  annually.     5 

Commission    equally.     Non-Federal    contrl-  Appropriation  Total  authorization  for  sees.  201 

butlons  both  in  cash  and  In  kind  are  au-  section  708  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  ^nd  202  loans  and  guarantees      170 

thorlzed.    An  annual  appropriation  authorl-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j.^  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Sec.  203  establishes  an  economic  devel- 

zatlon  of  $15  million  is  provided.  provisions  of  the  act.  and  provides  that  ap-  opment    revolving   fund   in    the    U.S. 

TrrLE  vi-EcoNOMic  DEVELOPMENT  proprlatlons  may  remain  available  untU  ex-  Treasury    to    receive    collections    and 

r^„\ia/i  repayments    and    to    extend    financial 

administrator  pended.                   penalties  assistance   under  sees.   201.   202.   and 

Administrator  for  Economic  Development  renames  

c^4^i»^  an^  o„+v,/>..i.,»c  tvio  c.r,r.r.4ntmoni-  hv  Scctlon  709  Contains  a  standard  penalty 

Commerce,  who  shall  perform  such   duties  tive  employees  for  nlannins  and  administrative 

in  the  execution  of  the  act  as  the  Secretary  Section  710  is  the  same  as  section  19  of  the  ""! ' /^"^  planning  and  administrative    ^ 

of  Commerce  may  assign.  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and   requires   the  gee    sS  authoVl^V'a'VontinuTnV'pro^ 

'                                             ,  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  names  °«c.   auz   autnorizes   a   continuing   pro 

Advisory  Committee  on  Regional  Economic  ^j   persons   hired    to   expedite   applications.  gram  of  study  and  research 

Development  j^  ^jg^  requires  applicants  to  agree  to  re-  Sec.  303  provides  for  information  to  re- 
Section  602  directs  the  Secretary  to  ap-  frain  from  tendering  employment  to  agency  development   and   other   areas   useful 

point  a  National  Public  Advisory  Committee  officials  for  a  period  of  2  years  after  assist-  in  alleviating   unemployment 

on  Regional  Economic  Development  consist-  ance  is  rendered  by  the  Secretary.  title  iv.  area  and  district  eligibility 

Ing  of  25  representatives  of  labor,  manage-  Prevailing  rate  of  wage  and  40-hour  week  see   401  establishes  the  criteria  for  des- 

ment.    agriculture.    Government,    and    the  ggctlon  711  is  similar  to  section  21  of  the  Ignatlon  of  "redevelopment  areas".. 

general  public,  to  make  recommendations  to  ^^^^  Redevelopment   Act   in   requiring   the  see.  402  provides  for  annual  determina- 

hlm  with  respect  to  the  program.  pajonent  of  prevailing  wage  rates  under  the  tion  of  each  area's  Initial  or  continu- 

Consultation  with  other  Persons  and  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  all  laborers  and  mechan-  jng  eligibility  under  the  act 

Agencies  ics  employed  on  projects  assisted  by  the  Sec-  see.  403  authorizes  the  designation  of 
Section  603  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  retary.  It  applies  Davis-Bacon  wage  rates  economic  development  districts  con- 
call  together  and  confer  with  any  persons  ^  private  as  well  as  public  applicants.  tainlng  two  or  more  redevelopment 
who  can  assist  In  meeting  the  problems  of  Record  of  applications  areas  and  one  or  more  centers  (which 
area  and  regional  unemployment  and  un-  Section  712  requires  the  Secretary  to  main-  also  become  eligible  for  loan  and  grant 
deremployment.  It  also  provides  for  con-  tain  the  same  record  of  applications  as  Is  benefits) .  Increases  grants  for  rede- 
sultatlon  by  the  Secretary  with  other  Inter-  required  by  section  20  of  the  Area  Redevelop-  velopment  areas  within  districts  up  to 
ested  departments  and  agencies.  ment  Act.  10  percent 60 
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TiTLB  V.  REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING  &s  hla  brfefs  f oT  the  arguments  he  usually.  IN  A  FEW  WORDS,  A  BIG  MESSAGE 

commissions  but  not  always,  presents  later  In  a  Senate  ti/HI'I'P'  nf  Tt^xtu^      Mr    Srw^aker 

sec.  501  provides  for  the  establishment  STs^nBire^o/ptbl^'^iri^e"  Tey  21  I  ^'^^^^U^CO^tt^Tt^e^e: 

1  ^'^Xe^iylo^Tr^s  S??rt  f^eelS    luccTncr  and^u^^tilST  "y  man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnttm]  may 

slons  to  Identify  boundaries  and  pre  ^^^,^  personal  research  from  sources  in  this  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

^'%  ^^c    stitP^fmbers  would  b^  country  and  abroad.    The  memos  and  the  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

SSSn^  by  ISt^  S^v^emors^pSlr^  «Peeches.  when  they  are  fired  off  m  close  se-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  ther^ 

Sbers  by\he  president..                 -  ?-rn^TiL^,7;Cr^,^?ird^?,rworT"  obj^tipn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

sec.   502    ff^,t'"^^^;^,.  f  °^^f„^f  ^f  °P:  DODD  has  resisted  cronyism  and  sponsor-  ^'^^JEf'^'  „,  nhip^flnn 

ment  criteria  for  the  guidance  of  the  ^^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  TJiere  wasno  objectioiL 

commissions  --..------------ gub  assumption  that  he  speaks  for  the  Presl-  ^  Mr  .  ^ARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker  an  to- 
Sec.  503  provides  Federal  technical  as-  ^^^^  ^^  matters  where  they  happen  to  be  In  fluential  Michigan  joumahst.  Mr.  Will 
slstance  for  multistate  commissions  agreement.  Dodd  is  a  strict  conformist  to  Muller,  of  the  Detroit  News,  in  the  proc- 
and  permits  the  Federal  Government  ^j^^  doctrine  of  division  of  powers  between  ess  of  giving  credit  to  three  Members  of 
*?  ^^^  H"^,^?.tr«ti^^  ^^JnenLr^  2  ^^«  executive  and  legislative  branches.  He  the  Congress  for  their  fight  for  clean 
tpTr«  an^  M  percJnt  Setter  15  °^^''  ^^"^^«^'  **"*  """^^^  originates.  White  ^^ter.  has  also  mad?  an  eloquent  sum- 
years,  and  50  percent  thereafter House  telephone  calls      As  traveler,  reader  Elation  of  a  problem  of  great  importance 

ttflevi.  administrative  Interviewer  and  cogltator,  he  keeps  a  tight  .^  ,.  ^  xT-,+i«C  ^^^  «„«  1*  ^„-+4-T.i„-  4^ 

sec    601  provides  for  an  Administrator  schedule  that  leaves  little  time  for  anything  ^,^^!,,^^f!°'i,^^i°Ji^  °/  Sf.^H^^JliS; 

for  Economic  Development  within  the  that  doesn't  add  to  his  knowledge.  v^               Members  of  this  honorable 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce —  documents  intercepted  DOOy.                     ,.,,,,,,,        ,_ 

sec.  602  establlshes.a  representative  25-  ^t  first  Dodd's  memos  did  not  reach  Presl-  ,,,^  Tf^!.'!?^^  wi?if  .".^S  «nS^' 

member     National     Public     Advisory  dent  Kennedy.    The  men  had  not  been  close  ^^^^led    Unsung  Heroes     which  app^red 

Committee  on  Regional  Economic  De-  friends  in  the  House  or  Senate.    The  palace  ^^  «^"e  editorial  page  Of  the  Detroit  News 

velopment —  guard  which  surrounded  JJ'.K.  Intercepted  on  March  29,  1965. 

Sec.  603  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com-  tJie  documents.    Dodd  finally  bypassed  chan-  Using   a   veteran   journalist's  Skill   at 

merce  to  confer  with  individuals  and  nels  and  reached  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln.  Ken-  condensation,  and  taking  advantage  of 

agencies  or  departments  which  can  as-  nedy's  personal  secretary.    After  that.  J J".K.  his  ability  tO  put  WOrds  together  COlor- 

sist  in  alleviating  unemployment  and  came  to  know  In  advance  what  the  Connee-  f^jjy    j^j.    Muller  has  put  into  a  short 

^.r'^^'^Jfi^nT^fThi;  wir;'ontam  ^^^ch".  ""  SI  Sf^t?"  t'^w.^^S? ^^^^'Vcf^^in^  space  a  great  amount  of  commonsense. 

Other  sections  of  this  bill  contain  teen-  ready  to  say.    Toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Ken-  K                j  i,<        i              uv.  «   +        4-       ,* 

nical   and   administrative  provisions nedy's  life.  Dodd's  Ideas  had  made  their  way  •!•  nave  reaa  nis  column  Wltn  mterest  ana 

into  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and  National  I  commend  its  message  to  all  Members 

Total BIO  Security  Council.  of  this  honorable  body. 

___^^^^^___^  Dodd's  relationship,  with  President  John-  Mr.  Muller'S  column  follows: 

son   stands   on   the   bonhomie   of   old   con-  Unsung  Heroes 

SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  DODD  geniality.     As  a  Senator.  L.B.J.  was  an  au-  /t»^  wni  ivyr„ii»r\ 

,,      „„,.,^„     ,  n^               -MT^    Gr^^r.^r^r-  thorlty  ou  everything  except  forcign  affalrs.  (uy  wm  Muuer; 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.     Mr    Speaker,  ^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^j^^^.^  persons  m  deep  respect  There  is  little  glory  for  the  leaders  of  long 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-  ^j^^^.  qq^^  jj^g  ^^  astonishing  record  of  being  wars  even  If  their  victory  Is  vital  to  man's 

man  from  Connecticut    [Mr.  MONAGAN]  right  in  long-term  appraisals  of  international  survival. 

may  extend  his   remarks  at  this  p>oint  situations.    When  a  Dodd  memo  reaches  the  This    applies    with    special    emphasis    to 

in  the  Record   and  include  extraneous  white  House  these  days,  it  gets  instant  and  those  who.  In  3  years  of  trial  and  failure, 

i.^__  wide  attention  in  the  advisory  circles.     As  have  cleared  the  way  for  congressional  ap- 

nnvl     oniPArrTTO  «,.^fo»r.r>nr«»      Tc  tbprp  many  as  50  persons  With  whom  the  President  proval  of   a  new   antipollution   measure   to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  ^^^^^^^  on  policy  matters  now  know  about  guard  the  Nation's  waters, 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^^  j^^^  letters.  To  Maine's  senator  Edmund  Muskh  goes 

from  Texas?  credit  for  dedication  and  skill  and  sober  de- 

There  was  no  objection.  termination.     He  and  his  enlightened  allies 

n/rr.  TvyrrkTsjAr-AM     ATr   «?npnkpr   n  vprv  T^ii^iiT  effect  of  hit  or  miss  cannot  be  aver-  got  the  bill  through  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  ^^^  ^p  j.^^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^.^  ^^.  ^^  Representative  John  A.  Blatnik  of  Min- 

penetrating    and    well-rounded    article  ^^^^^  positions  on  Vietnam  and  the  Congo  nesota.  goes  credit  for  the  perseverance  and 

"Strong  on  Advice,  Cautious  on  consent  ^ave  become  the  administration  positions,  industry  and  leadership  which  won  approval 

on  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  by  Holmes  But  the  Senator  was  not  able  to  dissuade  for  the  measure  In  the  House  Public  Works 

Alexander,  appeared  in  the  New  Haven  either  Kennedy  or  Johnson  from  making  the  committee. 

Register    on    Friday,    March    19,    1965.  wheat  deal  with  Russia.    Dodd's  aversion  to  dingell  helped 

Since  this  article  furnishes  highlights  of  trading  with  the  Communist  enemy   in  the  Representative  John  Dingell,  of 

senator  Dodd's  career  and  provides  in-  rbrL°l  Sfs^ ^'oSrsTw^Tre  l?eS!  ^euoit.  goes^lt  for  3  years  of  unceasing 

formation  as   to  his  advice  on  foreign  ^^^^.^  ^^         ^^^^  East-west  traffic  may  Im-  battle  in  the  legislative  jungle  without  which 

policy  and  the  respect  with  which  this  ^ove  our  dollar  balance.     But  all  of  these  t^l*'"l  ^^^^'i  ^*^«  ^"^  "*"«  ™^i'f;       „  . 

advice  is  received  in  Washington,  I  ap-  are  matters  which  have  to  be  weighed  rather  „The  spotlight  of  recognition  Is  fickle.    Had 

pend  Mr  Alexander's  article  herewith  for  than   counted   m   any    calculation   of   their  Muskie,  Dingell,  and  blatnik  been  leading 

r,       .         ,          .       ,  \. .            v,,„i,    ,t.    ^„  ir^^n.,-tcT,nB  the  crusade  for  civil  rights  or  for  a  moon 

the    broader    circulation    which    it    de-  importance.  would   be  shlnlne   now   m   the 

_-„„-„.  With  Fulbright.  chairman  of  Foreign  Re-  ^:,^H,i;.c  =rf„.If.oir«r,      ^^^""^^  ^°^  ^^  ^^^ 

r.                        o  «««.  lations.  out  of  sympathy  with  several  White  public  s  appreciation. 

Strong  on  Advice,  Cautious  on  Consent  ^^^^  policies    it  has  been  erroneously  re-  They  only  fought  for  a  glass  of  clean  water 

(By  Holmes  Alexander)  ported  that  Dodd  sometimes  serves  as  the  for  200  million  Americans.    They  asked  only 

WASHiNGTON.-Senator  TOM  DODD,  of  Con-  Presidential    "voice"    on    the    Senate    floor,  ^j!'''}^^^^;^^^^^''^^^^^^ 

necticut.  has  become  the  good,  gray  eminence  This  could  never  be.     Dodd's  belief  in  the  enjoy   uncontamlnatedm^^ 

of  American  foreign  policy.    This  Is,  I  think,  separation  of  powers  would   forbid   it.     In  see  clean  rivers  runnmg  unpolluted  to  the 

a  unique  position  in  our  politics.  February  he  refused  to  vote  for  the  bill  which  sea_                                            ^    .   ,  ^    *,         , 

Many  Senators,  like  Humphrey  under  Pres-  gave   the   President  discretionary  power  to  The  new  bll   would  take  admlnlstrat^  of 

Ident  KenSedy,  'become   spokesmen   for   an  lend  food  to  Egypt.    Dodd  said  "it  makes  no  ^^,  ^P°"""°?  HTt>^7>^1  ^'Z^T^l^^l!! 

administration       Some    are    White    House  sense"  to  empower  the  Executive  to  do  some-  "^"^Ji^^f^  °f/J^^^^llSf.  ?S  fh^-^P^tf^^ 

cronies.     Others    are    moved   by   flattery   or  thing  of  which  Congress  disapproves.    When  P^*  ^.^i^^'^"  ^^  ^Z.IT^ILJ^J'^Z     «t  .?' 

their  own  vanity  to  think  they  are.    Many  it  comes  to  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  ^S  anS^  fel  ^SSeaSS  cSeues  Uke" 

believe  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  Presl-  -congress  should  not  and  cannot  waive  Its  SScSf  Jre    deteSTned    the    new    «ency 

dency  such  Initiative  and  authority  that  the  ^^.^^rlty  and  responsibility."   the  Senator  °^'?,°'te  loadeHui  procr^tlSaTorsTim 

Senate  is  only  a  Chamber  of  echo  and  ap-  g^j^  """  "   "^   ^"""''"   "'""  iJi"v,iaoi,iuoi,uio  ^^^^ 

proval.    All  such  Senators  usually  agree  with  '             copious  on  advice,  wary  on  con-  ^^f^new  measure  elves  the  HEW  Secretary 

the  President  *-  P7«^/°^„°"«^-,««^//^^i^  sent.     He  works  In  the  shadows,  not  from  auSorUy  trseTu"  Sr  quSS^  stIndS 

for  sharing  In  his  foreign  policy  leadership,  necessity  but  from  choice.    His  pipeline  runs  as  minimum  guides  for  States  and  communl- 

forceful  briefs  to  the  White  House  on  one-way  %'alves.     He  ties   pushing  pollution   abatement   projects. 

But  Dodd    fits   none   of   these   categories.  carries    weight    on    foreign    policy    without  Here  Is  a  new  and  telling  weapon,  for  it  pre- 

Throughout  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  he  throwing  it  around.    His  eminence,  good  and  eludes  the  threats  of  Industrial  polluters  to 

has  been  an  untiring  writer  of  memorandums  gray.  Is  something  different  In  our  time  and  move  across  State  boundaries  to  escape  pol- 

to  the  White  House.    They  could  be  described  place.  lutlon  control  enforcement. 
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Proponents  of  the  measure  credit  President 
Johnson  with  bolstering  their  cause.  He  has 
submitted  to  Congress  a  proposal  lor  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  natural  beauty  of 
America.  Clean  water  is  the  first  requisite  to 
beauty  anywhere. 

The  President  himself  is  a  little  hard- 
headed  about  pollution.  In  his  message  he 
reminded  Congress  that  25  percent  of  Lake 
Erie  already  is  so  choked  with  the  bloom  of 
algae,  due  to  pollution  nutrients,  that  it  will 
not  support  fish  life. 

While  polluters  and  bureaucrats  and  legis- 
lators have  been  fighting  the  battles  of  de- 
lay, rivalry,  and  politics,  the  Nation's  streams 
have  become  choked.  Its  beaches  filth  littered, 
its  boating  water  contaminated.  A  House 
committee  recently  estimated  that  imme- 
diate construction  of  4,000  filtration  plants 
and  the  modernization  of  1.700  more  would 
only  bring  the  country  abreast  of  its  prob- 
lem. 

DiNGELL  recently  told  a  House  committee: 
"After  yet  another  year  with  the  pollution 
under  the  dead  hand  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  we  have  fallen  12  rivers  deeper  on 
the  debit  side.  Let  no  one  accuse  our  pollu- 
tion program  of  stagnating;  It  is  moving 
quite  determinedly  in  the  wrong  direction.' 

MEN  OF  DEVOTION 

DiNGELL  is  in  his  10th  year  of  concentrated 
attack  on  pollution  problems.  Blatnik  has 
an  equal  record,  and  Muskies  devotion  to 
conservation  goes  back  to  his  record  as 
Maine's  Governor. 

Men  of  equal  devotion,  equally  aware  of  a 
swiftly  developing  emergency  that  hazards 
the  future,  work  with  them  without  national 
recognition.  Their  work  may  not  be  dra- 
matic. But  water  does  not  become  dramatic 
until  people  are  dirty  and  thirsty  and  quite 
possibly  ill  because  there  Is  no  clean  water 
to  be  had. 


WHY  WE  NEED  THE  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Manix>wer  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  been  in  existence  only 
since  1962,  but  in  that  short  time  it  has 
left  its  mark  in  many  corners  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  marks  it  has  left  is  in  De- 
troit. Mich.  There  a  former  marine  who 
is  the  father  of  four  children  was,  as  are 
many  Americans,  in  the  doldrums  of  un- 
employment. He  described  his  situation 
this  way: 

You  almost  get  to  believe  you  don't  belong 
In  this  world. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  Harry  Dar- 
nell holds  his  head  up  high  and  says: 

I'm  living.  And  for  a  long  time  I  was 
d>-ing. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  will  be  asked  to  approve 
the  Manpower  Act  of  1965  which  em- 
bodies amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act. 

For  those  who  may  have  some  doubts 
about  the  merits  of  this  program,  I  urge 
them  to  read  the  story  of  Harry  Darnell 
as  it  was  told  in  the  March  1965  issue  of 


UAW  Solidarity.  The  story  of  Harry 
Darnell  is  just  one  of  many  examples  of 
what  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Ti-aining  Act  program  has  been  doing  to 
help  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent  I  include 
the   article,   "The   Comeback   of   Harry 
Dai-nell,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Comeback  of  Harby  Dabnell 

You  know  who  considers  himself  the  luck- 
iest man  in  all  Detroit — and  maybe  even  the 
luckiest  man  east  of  the  Mississippi? 

His  name  is  Harry  Darnell. 

"I'm  living!  And  for  a  long  time  I  was 
dying!" 

Ten  million  red-blooded,  salary-earning 
American  men  would  wonder  If  Harry's  really 
living  and  the  moment  they  wondered,  they'd 
betray  themselves.  Because  who  really  un- 
derstands what  living  is  until  they've  been 
to  the  brink? 

Harry  Darnell  was  at  the  edge. 

"Man,"  he  said,  "for  a  long  time  I  thought 
there  was  no  place  In  this  world  for  me." 

Then  he'd  look  at  his  four  youngsters  and 
start  knocking  on  doors  all  over  again.  His 
wife,  Betty,  prayed  for  him. 

With  all  the  national  energy  going  into 
President  Johnson's  war  against  poverty,  the 
man  in  the  White  House  might  like  to  know 
the  first  human  being  saved.  Mr.  President, 
meet  Harry  Darnell ! 

And,  Mr.  President,  over  there  beside  Betty 
Darnell  is  Kim,  who's  9,  Cory  who's  8,  Karen 
Annette  who's  7  and  the  little  guy  Is  Steven. 
He's  4. 

Harry  Darnell  will  tell  you  of  times  he 
cried  after  putting  the  youngsters  to  bed. 
Because  an  unemployed  man  has  few  places 
to  go,  Harry  would  stare  at  the  television 
screen,  seeing  nothing  through  tears  of 
weariness,  the  kind  that  comes  with  despair. 

"You  almost  get  to  believe  you  don't  be- 
long in  this  world,"  is  the  way  Harry  put  it. 

When  Harry  was  17,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  By  the  time  he  was  19,  he'd 
seen  Bougainville,  the  Russell  Islands,  Guad- 
alcanal and  New  Caledonia.  Not  bad  for  a 
guy  who'd  never  been  able  to  travel  before — 
except  someone  kept  shooting. 

He  returned  to  Detroit  after  the  war,  ready 
to  face  peacetime  with  a  10th  grade  educa- 
tion. He  picked  up  jobs  at  Ford,  Chevrolet, 
then  Kaiser-Fraser  but  he  was  always  low 
man  on  the  seniority  list.  Each  breeze  of 
recession  blew  him  out  the  door. 

For  Harry  Darnell  there  were  long  years 
of  'Just  holding  on" — a  job  here,  then  the 
layoff.  The  scramble  to  meet  debts,  the  hope 
that  tomorrow,  maybe,  one  of  his  many  job 
applications  would  get  to  the  top  of  the  pile. 

Desperate  in  the  sununer  of  1957,  he  ap- 
plied for  city  welfare.  It  was  one  applica- 
tion that  someone  finally  looked  at.  For 
6  years,  until  May  of  1963.  the  Darnell  fam- 
ily lived  on  the  $60  the  city  gave  them  every 
2  weeks. 

And  for  6  years,  Harry  Darnell,  ex-Marine, 
ex-llghtwelght  boxer,  "didn't  feel  like  a 
man." 

There  are  no  vacations  for  a  man  or  his 
children  on  welfare.  No  nights  at  the  ball- 
park.    No  time  hurts  more  than  Christmas. 

He  found  he  was  staying  away  from  his 
friends  because  an  unemployed  man  has 
a  sixth  sense,  right  or  wrong:  "You  feel  they 
feel  you  could  do  better.  And  you  know 
you're  trying." 

He  was  10  years  too  old  to  try  fighting 
professionally,  but  he  thought  about  it. 

When  welfare  was  terminated,  Harry  Dar- 
nell found  he  could  make  a  few  dollars 
washing  walls.  He'd  simply  ask  someone  If 
they  wanted  their  walls  washed.  In  warmer 
weather,  he  wanted  to  try  cutting  lawns  but 
lawns  are  out  in  the  suburbs.  And  how  do 
you  get  a  lawnmower  on  a  city  bus?  And 
how  do  you  pay  the  fare? 

When  Detroit  became  the  first  city  to  team 
up    with   the   Federal    Government    in   the 


struggle  to  save  hard-core  unemployed  men, 
Harry  Darnell  was  about  first  in  line. 

The  Nation  was — and  still  is — desperate 
for  male  practical  nurses.  Here  was  an  ex- 
perimental project  under  the  new  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  now  giving 
hope  to  thousands  of  unemployed  but  then 
an  Infant  program  nursed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,"  Harry 
said. 

For  52  solid  weeks,  often  until  4  In  the 
morning,  Harry  Darnell  studied.  In  train- 
ing, he  received  $37  a  week.  Later,  $48. 
Finally,  he  and  13  of  his  classmates  gradu- 
ated. 

^.  "Betty  and  I  and  the  kids  had  dinner  out 
that  night." 

In  his  well-worn  wallet,  the  newest  thing 
is  a  card  kept  on  top  of  all  other  cards.  It's 
his  badge  of  dignity.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan licensed  him  as  a  practical  nurse.  Pew 
people  can  boast  a  license  to  do  what  they 
do. 

From  his  rented  flat  Just  off  a  Detroit  free- 
way, Harry  sees  new  horizons,  has  new 
dreams;  but  he's  not  plunging  out  into  the 
world  that  for  so  long  didn't  want  him. 

All  of  his  training  was  done  In  Detroit's 
Slnal  Hospital  and,  on  graduating,  he  stayed 
on  although  there  are  other  hospitals  that 
pay  better.     He  receives  $69  a  week. 

Every  day  is  a  new  thrill. 

"It's  really  something,"  Harry  said.  "You 
watch  a  person  walk  out  the  door  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  you  and  you  remember  the 
days  when  you  held  him  and  fed  him  and 
gave  him  medication  and  changed  his  ban- 
dages and  dressed  him.  And  you  remember 
how  close  he  was  to  death.  And  you  re- 
member how  he  talked  to  you  like  you  were 
the  only  man  in  the  world. 

"And  then  he's  well  and  on  his  way  home." 

Harry  Darnell — ex-marine.  Now  40  and 
now  doing  well  himself.  And,  Mr.  President, 
the  pride  of  a  long  string  of  nurses  and  doc- 
tors who  have  no  idea  they're  working  with 
"a  saved  man." 


THE  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OP 
AMERICA  SERVE  TODAY  AND  PRE- 
PARE FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica has  many  resources,  many  blessings. 
As  Americans  we  take  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  all  our  gifts.  Indeed,  we 
cherish  them.  To  me,  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  we  possess  is  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  These  young  people — these  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow,  if  you  will — face  a 
world  so  vast,  so  complex,  so  unlike  the 
world  faced  even  a  generation  ago.  Yet 
our  young  men  and  our  young  women 
alike,  embrace  with  confidence  the  chal- 
lenges ahead  and  with  equal  confidence 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  today. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America.  I  want 
you  to  hear  their  creed.  I  want  you  to 
know  their  objectives  for  this  coming 
year.  You  cannot  but  then  agree  that 
this  is  an  exemplary  group  of  young 
ladies. 

Their  beautifully  written  credo  calls 
to  mind  the  statement  made  by  Bernard 
Baruch  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  birth- 
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day.  Mr.  Baruch  was  asked  who,  in  his 
opinion  was  the  greatest  person  he  had 
encountered  in  his  experiences.  One 
would  naturally  expect  to  hear  from  this 
elder  statesman  the  name  of  a  president, 
a  prime  minister,  or  some  prominent 
personage.  Instead,  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  years,  he  began  to  speak  of  everyday 
people,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  his  little  talk 
he  included  "the  mother  who  has  chil- 
dren, and  gets  up  and  gets  their  break- 
fast, and  keeps  them  clean,  and  sends 
them  off  to  school."  Indeed,  this  type  of 
greatness  should  be  recognized. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
subscribe  to  such  purposes  and  beliefs. 
They  are  embodied  in  their'  creed  which 
reads: 

We  are  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Ameri- 
can. We  face  the  future  with  warm  coiu-age 
and  high  hope.  For  we  have  the  clean  con- 
sciousness of  seeing  old  and  precious  values. 
For  we  are  the  builders  of  homes.  Homes 
for  America's  future.  Homes  where  living 
win  be  the  expression  of  everything  that  is 
good  and  fair.  Homes  where  truth,  love, 
security  and  faith  will  be  realities— not 
dreams. 

This  year  is  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America.  It 
was  incorporated  in  June  1945  as  a  vol- 
untary, nonprofit  organization.  It  re- 
mains so.  It  is  supported  wholly  by  mem- 
bership dues  and  is  open  to  all  home 
economics  students  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  program  that  will  guide  them  for 
the  coming  year  is  an  ambitious  one, 
covering  five  areas  which  will  prepare 
them  for  creative  leadership  in  their 
homes  in  the  future.  They  are:  First, 
you  and  jrour  values;  second,  focus  on 
family  friendship;  third,  marriage  calls 
for  preparation;  fourth,  stay  in  school; 
and  fifth,  action  for  citizenship. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
550,000  members  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  for  their  efforts  in  helping  the 
school  dropout.  This  is  a  critical  prob- 
lem in  our  Nation  today  and  I  can  think 
of  no  stronger  infiuence  than  that  ex- 
erted by  one  in  the  same  age  group.  By 
conducting  stay-in-school  campaigns 
and  working  with  the  individual  student, 
who  for  one  reason  or  other,  has  for- 
gone the  opportunity  for  an  education, 
these  girls  are  contributing  to  the  bet- 
terment of  their  world  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fellow  human  being. 

In  Kentucky,  we  have  many  chapters 
of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America, 
all  working  toward  the  common  goal  of 
improving  personal,  family,  and  commu- 
nity living.  I  am  proud  of  these  girls, 
not  only  as  responsible  members  of  their 
own  family  unit,  but  as  responsible  resi- 
dents of  their  cities  and  towns. 

Not  every  good  deed  of  theirs  is  pub- 
licized. I  have  learned  where,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  Future  Homemakers  have 
given  clothing  to  a  less  fortunate  girl  in 
order  that  she  might  remain  in  school. 
Another  group  saved  scraps  of  material 
from  sewing  classes  and  made  laprobes 
for  wheelchair  patients  at  a  veterans 
hospital.  One  chapter  organized  a 
babysitting  service  on  election  day  so 
that  busy  young  mothers,  who  might 
have  otherwise  been  unable  to  get  to  the 
polls,  could  vote. 


I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  ad- 
miration for  these  young  ladies  is  un- 
bounded. I  know  you  share  my  feelings 
and  join  with  me  in  praising  them  for 
their  endeavors  and  wishing  for  every 
Future  Homemaker  of  America  success, 
happiness,  and  "everything  that  is  good 
and  fair." 

GETTING  TO  WORK  AND  BACK 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend for  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
third  article  in  Consumer  Reports*  in- 
formative and  thorough  series  on  the 
cost  and  convenience  of  metropolitan 
transportation,  "Getting  to  Work  and 
Back."  Since  many  of  our  major  urban 
centers  are  facing  key  decisions  on  mass 
transportation.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested.  The  article  follows : 
Getting  to  Work  and  Back 
(By  Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher) 

Before  a  new  expressway  or  transit  route 
can  be  built,  it  must  be  planned.  Most  of 
the  planning  has  been  done  by  highway  en- 
gineers employed  in  State  highway  depart- 
ments. The  plans  have  been  designed  to 
get  people  from  place  to  place  in  their  own 
automobiles — with  relatively  little  concern 
for  the  areas  through  which  the  roads  run 
or  for  other  means  of  transportation.  Since 
most  of  the  money  for  new  urban  express- 
ways has  come  from  Washington,  and  most 
of  the  planning  from  the  State  capitols,  local 
communities  have  had  relatively  little  voice 
in  their  own  transportation  futures. 

But  a  change  is  underway.  The  1962 
amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
declares  that,  beginning  in  July  1965,  plans 
for  new  urban  expressways  shall  be  drawn  up 
with  "due  consideration"  of  their  probable 
effect  on  the  cities  through  which  they  run, 
and  shall  be  "properly  coordinated  with  plans 
for  improvements  In  other  affected  forms  of 
transportation." 

There  are  teeth  In  this  amendment,  more- 
over. For  the  bulk  of  the  money  for  new 
urban  expressways — 90  percent  in  the  case 
of  Interstate  System  routes — is  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and,  beginning 
in  July,  the  Secretary  is  forbidden  to  give 
approval  to  new  urban  freeway  routes  "unless 
he  finds  that  such  projects  are  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
the  States  and  local  communities." 

In  other  words,  no  more  freeway  funds  will 
be  coming  from  Washington  after  July  un- 
less an  areawlde  planning  study  is  under- 
way. Federal  funds  to  assist  in  comprehen- 
sive regional  planning  are  available  through 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  new  planning  studies  are  being  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  BPR  has  established  a  laudable 
framework  for  them.  The  Bureau  is  in- 
sisting, for  example,  that  planners  give  full 
consideration  to  all  transportation  facil- 
ities, "Including  those  for  mass  transporta- 
tion," instead  of  Just  to  new  highways;  the 
factors  analyzed  are  to  include  "zoning  ordi- 
nances, subdivision  regulations,  building 
codes,  etc.";  and  area  planners  are  instructed 
to  consider  "social  and  community-value  fac- 
tors, such  as  preservation  of  open  spsuie,  parks 
and   recreational   facilities;    preservation   of 


historical  sites  and  buildings;  environmental 
amenities;  and  aesthetics." 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  planning  areas 
are  based  on  Census  Bvireau  maps;  In  gen- 
eral, each  city  or  cluster  of  cities  with  Its 
suburbs  Is  considered  a  single  area.  Each 
local  government  within  the  area  Is  expected 
to  participate  in  the  planning  process.  "The 
State  highway  department,"  the  BPR  states, 
"will  be  expected  to  show  by  suitable  evi- 
dence that  scrupulous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  act  with  respect 
to  cooperative  action  by  all  political  sub- 
divisions. If  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  a  local  political  unit  within  the  en- 
tire urban  area  to  participate  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  process  In  such  area,  a 
determination  shall  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  percentage  of  the  urban  area  affected  is 
such  as  to  negate  an  effective  planning 
process  for  the  whole  area" — and  thus  war- 
rant curtailment  or  withholding  of  Federal 
highway  funds. 

An  exciting  featiire  of  both  the  BPR  and 
HHFA  approaches  is  that  Washington  is  not 
dictating  solutions  to  local  problems,  but 
rather  Insisting  that  local  machinery  be 
established  to  solve  them. 

WHERE   THE   CITIZENS    GROUPS    COME    IN 

The  mere  establishment  of  these  new 
transportation  planning  studies,  of  course. 
Is  no  guarantee  that  urban  transportation 
problems  wiU  be  more  effectively  solved  In 
the  future  than  In  the  past.  As  CU  noted 
in  February,  the  new  planning  projects  could 
prove  to  be  mere  facades,  behind  which  the 
same  old  highway  engineers  will  continue 
to  make  the  same  old  highway-oriented  de- 
cisions from  a  regional  planning  office.  Here 
Is  where  a  vigilant  citizens  group  comes  in. 
It  can  start  by  asking  questions. 

Is  yoxir  community,  for  example,  properly 
represented  on  the  body  that  is  preparing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  your  urban  area?  Is 
your  spokesman  an  Impartial  representative 
concerned  primarily  with  the  community — 
or  Is  he  a  highway  contractor,  a  gasoline 
company  executive,  or  someone  else  with  a 
personal  ax  to  grind?  If  your  local  govern- 
ment office  can't  answer  these  questions,  you 
can  get  the  name  and  address  of  the  body 
making  the  transportation  study  for  your 
urban  area  from  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment; and  you  can  then  check  with  the 
planning  agency  Itself  to  learn  whether  your 
community  has  an  authorized  spokesman. 
If  It  doesn't,  urge  your  local  officials  to  es- 
tablish effective  liaison  with  the  agency  at 
once. 

Next^  citizens  group  should  ask  the  local 
representative  to  explain  how  the  planning 
agency  is  going  about  its  task.  Planning  a 
sound  transportation  network  for  a  metro- 
politan area  Is  so  complex  a  Job  that  planners 
necessarily  make  use  of  electronic  computers 
to  aid  them  In  their  work.  What  counts  Is 
how  they  are  used — what  questions  are 
asked  and  what  data  is  given  the  machine 
to  use  in  arriving  at  Its  answers. 

The  first  primitive  attempts  to  use  com- 
puters in  transportation  planning  were  woe- 
fully inadequate.  The  planners  divided  an 
urban  area  arbitrarily  into  10-block  or  20- 
block  zones  and  determined  by  a  survey  what 
trips  were  being  made  by  the  residents  of 
each  zone.  These  trip  data  were  fed  Into 
the  computer  along  with  population  predic- 
tions, automobile  ownership  trends,  land- 
use  trends,  travel  time  figures,  and  other  such 
statistics.  The  computer  then  produced  a 
set  of  desire  lines  showing  how  many  people 
would  want  to  drive  from  A  through  B  to  C 
a  decade  or  two  hence,  and  multllane  express- 
ways were  bulldozed  through  to  carry  the 
anticipated  traffic.  Local  protests  were  ig- 
nored, on  the  theory  that  the  computer  knows 
best.  This  approach  may  still  survive  in  a 
few  local  projects. 

A  much  better  approach,  however.  Is  now 
In  common  use.  The  computer  no  longer 
dictates  an  expressway  plan;  Instead  It  Is  fed 
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alternative  plans,  and  their  cost  and  ade- 
quacy are  compared.  Thus,  planners,  elected 
officials,  and  local  voters  can  make  the  final 
choice  on  the  basis  of  the  helpful  findings 
emerging  from  the  computer. 

Despite  this  improvement,  there  remain 
many  pitfalls.  One  results  from  the  fact 
that  computer  estimates  of  future  traffic  are 
generally  beised  on  recent  trends  toward  an 
automobile-dominated  society.  Thus  the 
worst  features  of  our  past  decade  of  urban 
chaos  are  projected  into  the  future  on  an 
inflated  scale. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  planners  in  control 
of  the  urban  planning  projects  were  trained 
In  automobile-oriented  university  engineer- 
ing schools;  and  many  are  former  employees 
of  highway  planning  departments.  Thus 
the  alternatives  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar  are  expressway  alternatives.  They 
are  less  likely  to  program  for  the  computer 
-  a  thoroughly  detailed  evaluation  of  a  mod- 
ern, highspeed  rapid-transit  system  like  the 
San  Francisco  BART  system,  described  in  the 
February  Reports  (with  its  80-mile-an-hour 
top  speeds,  scheduled  speeds  of  50  miles  an 
hour  including  stops,  abundant  and  con- 
venient peripheral  parking,  average  platform 
waits  of  only  a  minute  or  two  at  rush  hour, 
comfortable  seats,  low  noise  levels,  air  con- 
ditioning, and  other  amenities) . 

Finally,  the  computer  is  generally  asked 
about  getting  travelers  from  neighborhood 
A  through  neighborhood  B  to  neighborhood 
C.  The  rights,  wants,  and  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  neighborhood  B  are  seldom  con- 
sulted in  advance,  much  less  reduced  to  a 
form  that  the  computer  can  assimilate.  But 
this  lack  can  be  remedied.  And  citizens 
groups  can  provide  the  drive  if  it  is  not  Ini- 
tiated by  the  regional  planning  office.  How 
they  can  participate  is  very  well  Illustrated 
by  what  is  now  going  on  In  the  Boston  area. 

HOW    BOSTON    IS    DOING    IT 

Under  the  Boston  Regional  Planning 
Project  (BRPP),  a  thorough  transportation 
planning  study  is  currently  underway  In 
the  Boston  area,  comprising  the  city  Itself 
and  scores  of  Its  suburbs.  This  study  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Department  of  Commerce 
&  Development.  Its  director  is  a  commu- 
nity-minded regional  planner,  Donald  M. 
Graheun.  And  its  Incomparable  virtue  is  that 
Graham  and  his  staff  are  consulting  local 
community  representatives  before  rather 
than  after  the  computers  are  put  to  work. 
Researchers  for  this  series  of  reports  at- 
tended a  meeting  called  by  BRPP,  one  of  a 
series  of  10  for  representatives  of  6  suburbs 
30  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  evening  so  that  ordinary 
citizens  could  participate.  Graham  himself 
presided. 

The  communities  represented  learn  from 
one  another  at  these  meetings.  "My  town 
Isn't  interested  In  better  rail  service  to  Bos- 
ton," one  representative  may  remark.  "Ova 
commuters  own  at  least  two  cars  and  drive 
one  in." 

A  representative  from  a  neighboring  town 
disagrees.  "How  do  you  know  your  commut- 
ers wouldn't  be  delighted  to  sell  their  secdnd 
car  and  take  the  train  If  more  comfortable, 
convenient,  and  speedy  service  were  avail- 
able?" 

"My  town's  a  mess  every  morning  and 
evening  when  the  trains  come  In,"  someone 
remarks.  "The  cars  around  the  station  tie 
our  downtown  district  up  In  a  knot  until  It 
looks  like  Boston." 

"My  town.  too.  Why  not  tear  down  both 
miserable  old  stations  and  build  a  new  one 
In  the  country  halfway  between?" 

"Good  Idea.  Then  we  would  have  enough 
room  to  park  near  the  station  Instead  of  five 
blocks  away." 

Out  of  such  local  exchanges,  new  ideas — 
and  new  projects — are  born.  BRPP  is  hold- 
ing a  similar  series  of  meetings  in  each  of  its 


18  districts.  Later  these  expressions  of  local 
concern  and  need  can  be  included  among 
the  data  fed  into  the  BRPP  computers. 

The  meetings  work  in  the  other  direction, 
too.  The  BRPP  men  bring  news  of  projects 
that  may  affect  local  Interests.  A  new  free- 
way is  being  planned  around  Boston,  for  ex- 
ample—even further  out  than  the  famous 
Route  128.  once  touted  as  the  solution  to  the 
area's  traffic  snafxis  but  now  Itself  congested. 
Where  should  the  Interchanges  along  the 
new  beltway  be  located?  One  suburb  may 
welcome  an  Interchange  because  of  the  boom 
in  land  values  it  will  generate;  another  may 
be  horrified  by  the  destruction  to  a  settled 
community  the  interchange  will  bring.  If 
neither  knows  of  the  plans,  neither  can  speak 
up  while  there  is  still  time. 

Some  traditfonal  planners  are  appalled  by 
Graham's  cards-on-the-table  approach. 
They  warn  that  if  plans  become  known  in 
advance,  land  speculators  will  reap  windfall 
profits;  and  they  predict  that  if  so  much 
time  is  allowed  for  opposition  to  mobilize, 
nothing  will  ever  get  buHt.  Graham  dis- 
agrees. Windfall  profits  are  only  possible, 
he  point  out,  when  knowledge  of  plans  Ls 
limited  to  a  few  insiders  who  can  then  prey 
upon  the  ignorance  of  their  neighbors.  And 
he  predicts  that  if  the  BRPP  plan  is  devised 
from  the  start  with  adequate  consideration 
for  community  needs  and  wants,  support 
rather  than  opposition  will  be  engendered 
through  most  of  the  area. 

"The  way  to  recognize  a  sound  urban-area 
planning  program,"  Graham  told  CO,  "is  by 
Its  approach  to  your  own  community.  Do 
the  planners  come  in  with  a  completed  plan 
and  try  to  sell  you  on  its  merits?  Or  do  they 
come  in  with  an  open  ear  to  learn  in  ad- 
vance yoiu-  community's  needs  and  wants — 
and  then  try,  with  the  help  of  their  comput- 
ers, to  reconcile  your  needs  and  wants  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  area?" 

Where  official  planning  projects  fall  to  do 
their  work  well,  a  citizens  group  with  suffi- 
cient determination — and  the  necessary 
talent — can  do  a  great  deal  of  investigating 
and  publicizing  on  its  own.  A  CU  subscriber 
Ernest  Ratterman,  has  reported  one  un- 
usually comprehensive  effort  of  a  few  years 
ago  in  Cincinnati. 

Concerned  with  the  traffic  jams  and  com- 
muter delays  that  were  plaguing  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  back  in  1957,  Ratterman  and  a 
handfiil  of  his  friends — most  of  them  pro- 
fessional engineers  like  himself — asked  why 
a  high-speed  rapid  transit  system  could  not 
be  built  with  a  modest  Investment  to  operate 
along  an  existing,  little-used  railroad  right- 
of-way  into  the  city.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
city's  progress,  this  citizens  group,  headed 
by  Alvln  L.  Splvak,  submitted  a  study  of  the 
possibility.  Including  "data  on  costs  for 
rights-of-way,  electrification,  new  trackage, 
purchase  price  of  rolling  stock,  operating 
costs,  and  income."  Then,  they  organized 
themselves  as  the  "Rapid  Transit  Study  Com- 
mittee" and  published  their  full  report.  "We 
dug  deeply  into  Cincinnati's  transportation 
picture  both  past  and  present,"  Ratterman 
recalls.  "As  engineers  we  were  able  to  pre- 
'  sent  well-thought-out  plans  and  ideas  to 
generate  interest  in  our  goals.  •  •  •  At  no 
time  during  our  many  presentations  did  we 
encounter  any  dispute  about  our  facts  or 
questioning  of  our  conclusions  about  Cin- 
cinnati's transit  needs.  Ordinary  citizens 
•  •  •  showed  their  eagerness  for  something 
new  and  better  in  urban  transportation. 
What  they  lacked,  however,  was  a  strong,  co- 
herent leadership  which  could  achieve  action 
on  their  wants." 

Inevitably,  the  Cincinnati  committee  came 
intq  conflict  with  the  local  highway  lobby. 
Onef  Issue  that  evoked  the  clash  was  a  con- 
troversial plan  to  build  a  four-level  under- 
ground parking  garage  in  the  downtown 
district. 

"Building  such  an  enormously  expensive 
facility    struck   ua    as   foolish,"   Ratterman 


writes,  "unless  it  coiUd  be  planned  to  accom- 
modate  mass  transit  facilities  at  some  future 
date.  We  made  proposals  to  the  city  council 
on  this  subject  and  even  developed  plans  for 
using  the  first  deck  of  this  garage  as  a  cen- 
tral point  of  a  modern  downtown  subway 
system  Integrated  with  surface  lines  to  the 
suburbs.  We  studied  the  downtown  park- 
ing facilities  and  their  location,  cost,  utiliza- 
tion, rate  structure,  and  financing.  These 
studies  cast  grave  doubt  on  the  feasibility  of 
the  proposed  new  structure. 

"But  we  soon  learned  that  politics  rather 
than  facts  would  decide  the  parking-garage 
Issue.  Our  proposals  and  recommendations 
were  graciously  received  by  the  city  govern- 
ment— and  blissfully  ignored. 

"We  were  handicapped  rather  serl- 
ously  •  •  •  by  being  unable  to  garner  the 
support  of  some  business  and  professional 
groups.  Individuals  In  these  groups  pri- 
vately lauded  our  work  and  expressed  envy 
of  our  freedom  of  expression;  but  the  groups 
themselves  were  dominated  by  many  con- 
scious and  some  unknowing  supporters  and 
members  of  the  highway  lobby.  •  •  •  The 
expressway  and  parking  plans  which  the  city 
had  developed,  and  the  ease  with  which  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  secured  to  finance  the 
expressways,  blocked  serious  consideration  of 
more  effective  approaches  to  the  city's  trans- 
port  problems.  One  city  councilman  told 
us  candidly  that,  until  the  Government 
passes  out  transit  money  as  it  passes  out 
expressway  money,  there  would  be  no  rapid 
transit  in  Cincinnati." 

The  Cincinnati  committee  broke  up  in  1961 
when  Spivak,  Ratterman,  and  several  other 
key  members  moved  to  other  cities.  Cin- 
cinnati still  lacks  a  rapid  transit  system. 
But  Ratterman  does  not  regret  the  effort 
expended  on  the  project.  "I  am  sure  other 
members  would  agree,"  he  writes,  "that  it  was 
a  great  personal  experience." 

Such  a  committee  If  launched  today.  It 
should  be  added,  would  have  working  In  its 
favor  many  factors  that  the  Cincinnati  com- 
mittee lacked  from  1957  to  1961.  Among 
these  factors  are : 

San  Francisco's  successful  adoption  of  the 
BART  plan  for  high  speed,  comfortable,  con- 
venient rapid  transit  of  a  quality  that  should 
exceed  any  now  available  In  the  United 
States.  When  It  Is  In  operation,  the  prece- 
dent may  engender  a  demand  for  better 
transportation  in  other  areas. 

The  likelihood  of  Federal  funds  for  transit 
systems  (see  last  month's  article  in  this  se- 
ries) so  that  cities  will  no  longer  be  faced 
with  a  Hobson's  choice  between  federally 
supported  freeways  and  transit  systems  that 
must  be  financed  at  home. 

The  existence  of  areawide  planning  pro- 
grams, which  at  least  provide  a  forum  for 
presenting  ideas. 

Finally,  even  some  urban  Interests  that 
would  normally  form  a  part  of  the  highway 
lobby  now  realize  that  mass  transportation 
must  be  improved  and  expanded  to  unclog 
the  expressways.  The  Jenney  gas  station 
chain  with  600  filling  stations  In  the  greater 
Boston  area,  to  cite  one  example,  has  taken 
full-page  advertisements  urging  public  sup- 
port of  transit  expansion  there.  The  Stand- 
ard on  Co.  of  California  and  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association  both  endorsed 
San  Francisco's  BART  transit  plan. 

With  such  new  factors  affecting  the  sit- 
uation, committees  like  the  one  In  Cincin- 
nati should  have  a  considerably  better  chance 
of  success  in  the  futiire. 

Some  are  already  at  work.  Examples  are 
the  District  of  Columbia  Rapid  Rail  Citizens 
Committee,  the  Bergen  County  (N.J.) 
Transit  Association,  the  Intermuniclpal 
Group  for  Better  Rail  Service  (New  Jersey). 
the  Westchester  Commuter  Association  (New 
York),  and  the  Committee  for  Better  Tran- 
sit of  Greater  New  York.  Also  important  are 
the  long-established  planning  groups  such  as 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  of  Greater  New 
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York.  If  there  is  a  sound  organization  of 
this  kind  in  your  community  or  region,  by 
all  means  Join  and  support  It. 

If  a  city's  residents  do  not  value  it  they 
are  of  course  free  to  move  out.  But  much 
of  the  shift  to  the  suburbs  today  is  not  the 
result  of  an  Innate  dislike  of  the  cities. 
Bather,  It  Is  being  forced  on  families  and 
business  concerns  alike  by  the  failure  of  the 
cities  to  solve  their  most  pressing  problems, 
including  the  transportation.  Thus,  wllly- 
nllly.  we  are  drifting  toward  a  futtire  of 
urban  sprawl. 

At  least  four  major  North  American  urban 
J^J.eas — San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
and  Philadelphia — are  bucking  this  trend  to- 
ward sprawl  by  investing  In  high  quality  rail 
transportation  that  will  link  city  to  suburbs 
for  balanced  growth.  The  residents  of  other 
areas  may  prefer  different  patterns.  If  so, 
they  are  free  to  plan  differently,  but  let  them 
get  what  they  really  want,  not  merely  what 
the  requirements  of  automobile  transporta- 
tion dictate. 

The  new  comprehensive  planning  projects 
now  underway  or  soon  to  be  launched  In 
every  urban  area  make  it  possible  to  plan  for 
the  future  of  people,  rather  than  just  for 
automobiles.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity. 

THE    STAKES    ARE    HIGH 

Much  more  is  at  stake  in  such  local  efforts 
than  merely  ah  opportunity  to  get  to  work 
and  back  a  few  minutes  faster  or  for  a  few 
cents  less  each  day.  The  entire  future  of 
American  cities  hangs  in  the  balance. 

An  Increasing  number  of  people  today, 
looking  at  our  blighted  central  cities  and 
traffic  jams,  have  concluded  that  large  cities 
are  obsolete.  They  therefore  envision  a  fu- 
ture in  which  all  of  us  will  both  live  and  work 
In  suburbs,  surrounded  by  vast  parking  lots, 
and  linked  together  by  multllane  freeways 
along  which  we  can  all  whizz  in  uncongested 
private-car  luxury. 

One  objection  to  such  plans  Is  that  they 
leave  out  of  account  the  many  services  that 
people  want  and  need  but  that  each  sub- 
urb cannot  possibly  supply  for  itself — a  sjma- 
phony  orchestra,  to  cite  a  striking  example. 


TEXAS  AND  SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE  RAISERS  ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
livestock  production  is  the  major  seg- 
ment of  our  agricultural  economy  which 
is  not  involved  in  the  price  support  pro- 
grams. Cattle  raisers  have  shown  great 
determination  in  keeping  the  industry 
free  of  Government  support  and  Govern- 
ment control.  The  Texas  and  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  Association 
adopted  several  resolutions  in  its  recent 
convention  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  Since  sev- 
eral of  these  deal  with  legislative  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Congress,  I 
feel  that  the  resolutions  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress : 
Resolution  — 

Whereas  monthly  cattle  on  feed  reports 
have  been  available  for  Texas  since  January 
1964;  and 

Whereas  these  reports  prepared  by  the  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiu-e  are  Important  to  the 


Texas  Cattle  Feeding  Indtistry:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  and  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  reafllnns  the 
desire  of  the  cattle  Industry  to  have  these 
reports  continued  and  commends  the  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  good  job  It  is 
doing  In  compiling  the  monthly  reports. 


Resoltttion 


Resolution  — 

Whereas  the  selling  of  fed  cattle  on  a 
carcass-weight  basis  has  become  increasingly 
important  in  the  marketing  structiire;  and 

Whereas  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  weighing  of  the  carcasses  be  conducted 
on  accurate  scales  and  by  competent  per- 
sonnel :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  and  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  express  en- 
couragement to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  it  Intensify  Its  effort  to  assure  live- 
stock producers  that  scales  used  in  these 
transactions  are  accurate  and  that  the  in- 
dividuals operating  the  scales  are  certified 
weighers;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture be  urged  to  require  the  packer  purchas- 
ing cattle  on  a  carcass  basis  to  furnish  the 
seller  with  an  accurate  and  complete  ac- 
covmting  of  the  transaction. 

Resolution  — 

Whereas  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  introduced  into  this  session  of  Congress 
proposed  legislation  that  would  transfer  the 
cost  of  Federal  meat  Inspection  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  meat  processing 
industry;  and 

Whereas  processors  operating  interstate 
are  obliged  by  law  to  have  Federal  inspection 
performed;  and 

Whereas  inspection  of  meat  is  done  pri- 
marily In  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  &  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  Its  opposition  to  any  such 
proposed  legislation  when  Introduced,  and 
urge  that  meat  inspection  be  continued  at 
Government  expense  and  not  be  charged  to 
processors. 

Resolution  — 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  most  State  legislatures  were  originally 
and  deliberately  apportioned  one  house  by 
population  and  one  house  by  area;  and 

Whereas  this  legislative  structure  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  strength  of  our  Republic  and 
the  hope  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision, 
if  permitted  to  stand,  would  destroy  this 
American  concept  of  fair  representation;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Texas  & 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association  be- 
lieve that  this  decision  was  based  on  con- 
siderations other  than  constitutional  law: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Congress,  State  legislatures, 
and  the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  be 
alerted  to  the  dangers  Inherent  in  this  de- 
cision and  be  urgently  petitioned  to  adopt 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  will  pre- 
serve our  present  legislative  structure. 


Resolution  — 

Whereas  the  88th  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  &  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  As- 
sociation has  been  advised  of  the  necessity 
for  additional  screwworm  eradication  pro- 
gram funds:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  entire  membership  of 
the  association  be  urged  to  give  Its  whole- 
hearted and  aggressive  support  to  the  effort 
to  provide  suflBclent  funds  which  will  insure 
the  successful  completion  of  private  par- 
ticipation in  this  important  program. 


Whereas  It  is  anticipated  that  certain  bills 
will  be  Introduced  In  the  current  session  of 
Congress  to  extend  the  minimum  wage  and 
hotu-    law   to   farm    and    ranch    labor;    and 

Whereas  such  legislation  would  create 
serious  problems  in  the  operation  of  farms 
and  ranches:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Texas  St  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  notify  the 
Members  of  Congress  of  its  strong  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  to 
farm  and  ranch  employees. 


Resolution  — 

Whereas  the  farm  and  ranch  labor  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  rapidly;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  ever-Increasing  need 
on  UB.  farms  and  ranches  for  supplemental 
foreign  workers:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  &  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  recommends 
that  administrative  procedures  be  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  such  workers  Into  the  United 
States  under  existing  provisions  of  the  im- 
migration laws. 

Resolution  — 

Whereas  eradication  of  screwworms  In  the 
South  and  the  five  States  of  the  Southwest 
has  been  accomplished  and  demonstrated  for 
a  period  of  13  months;  and 

Whereas  State  and  producer  funds  have 
supported  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  hold- 
ing action  and  movement  of  the  program 
into  an  international  area;   and 

Whereas  the  screwworms  program  has  be- 
come a  Federal  responsibility  on  the  basis  of 
dangers  of  reentry  only :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  make  provision  for  the 
financing  of  a  program  to  protect  the  live- 
stock and  wildlife  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965,. 


Resolution  — 

Whereas  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  before  It  a  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  screwworm  eradication  pro- 
gram in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States  and  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  live- 
stock producers  of  the  several  States  are 
contributing  $550,000  In  matching,  non-Fed- 
eral funds;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  success  or  failure 
of  this  important  program  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  these  Federal  funds  requested: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  Congress 
be  urged  to  take  prompt  action  In  providing 
the  necessary  Federal  funds  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  be  Informed  that  the  Texas 
and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association 
considers  this  matter  to  be  of  maximum  Im- 
portance. 

Resolution  — 

Whereas  we  commend  our  regulatory  offi- 
cials for  their  excellent  work  in  preventing 
rfntry  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  exotic 
and  highly  contagious  diseases  into  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  the  health 
status  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  the 
envy  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  it  will  allow  di- 
rect importation  of  live  cattle  from  countries 
known  to  be  Infected  with  foot-and-mouth 
and  other  highly  contagious  diseases :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  grave  concern 
over  the  Canadian  action  and  urge  our  Fed- 
eral officials  to  protest  and  request  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  rescind  its  action;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  strongly  tirge  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  to  permit 
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entry  of  cattle  from  countries  which  open 
their  borders  to  cattle  from  countries  known 
to  be  Infected  with  foot-and-mouth  or  other 
highly  contagious  diseases. 

Resolution  — 
Many  fellow  cattlemen  whom  we  loved 
and  respected  have  been  taken  from  us  since 
our  last  annual  meeting.  They  pioneered 
the  trails  which  it  is  our  privUege  to  follow. 
Their  passing  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  association 
and  to  the  cattle  Industry.  We  express  to 
the  families  of  each  of  our  departed  friends 
our  sincere  sympathy. 


Resolution  — 
The  membership  of  the  Texas  &  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  Association  has  once 
again  enjoyed  the  hospitality  extended  to  it 
by  El  Paso  on  the  occasion  of  its  88th  annual 
convention.  The  acts  of  neighborllness  and 
friendship  by  El  Paso  and  Its  citizens  have 
contributed  much  toward  making  the  con- 
vention both  pleasant  and  rewarding.  We 
thank  its  citizens,  and  look  forward  to  visit- 
ing this  friendly  city  again. 


Resolution  — 

Whereas  the  ranch  and  farm  producer  is 
suffering  severely  from  an  increasingly  nar- 
rowing profit  margin:  and 

Whereas  this  condition  Is  due  primarily  on 
the  one  hand  to  a  low  sale  price  for  his  prod- 
uct and  on  the  other  hand  to  a  high  cost  of 
production  resulting  from  an  Increasing  cost 
of  labor,  equipment,  supplies,  and  increas- 
ing State  and  local  taxes,  particularly  ad 
valorem  taxes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Texas  be 
urged  to  adopt  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide that,  as  the  urban  population  of  the 
State  expands  into  areas  In  which  the  land 
historically  has  been  used  for  farming  and 
ranching  purposes,  the  tax  assessing  agencies 
be  required  to  evaluate  for  tax  purposes  lands 
historically  and  currently  used  for  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  purposes  on  the  basis  of 
the  agricultural  productive  value  of  the  land 
rather  than  on  an  inflated  value  related  to 
the  speculative  growth  of  urban  development 
onto  the  land  at  some  future  date. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXX 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis." 

This  article  concerns  New  York  City's 
urban  renewal  program  and  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1965. 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  Cmr  in  Crisis:  Urban  Renewal 

AND  Human  Havoc 
(By  Marshall  Peck,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
staff) 

Two  years  ago.  the  city  administration  de- 
cided to  study  how  It  was  doing  In  the  mas- 
sive upper  West  Side  urban  renewal  project — 
the  pride  of  its  so-called  and  much  pub- 
licized human  renewal  program. 

Yesterday,  New  Yorkers  finally  got  a  look 
at  this  study  of  the  city's  relocation  and 
treatment  of  some  7.000  people. 

The  look  was  shocking. 


In  impressively  detailed  case  histories,  the 
150-page  report  documents  the  continued 
ffJilure  of  the  city's  urban  renewal  program 
despite  the  good  intentions  of  many  of  the 
men  who  run  it. 

In  an  area  which  the  city  continues  to 
point  to  as  a  dramatic  example  of  human 
renewal — as  opposed  to  urban  removal — at 
work,  the  city  has  obviously  lost  touch  with 
the  human  element. 

The  case  histories  on  which  the  year-long, 
$230,000  study  was  based  were  taken  by  staff 
members  of  Greenleigh  Associates.  They  per- 
sonally inspected  and  held  interviews  with 
2,500  tenant  households. 

Recommendations  offered  by  the  report 
focused  on  the  conditions  of  confusion,  poor 
communication,  and  redtape  uncovered  by 
the  Greenleigh  staff  6  to  10  months  after  the 
city  took  title  to  properties  in  the  20-block 
West  Side  area. 

The  survey  emphasized  the  need  for  fore- 
sight, contact,  and  centralization  of  services 
when  urban  renewal  swings  Into  action. 

Along  with  the  report,  the  city  Issued  a 
press  release  saying  that  remedial  action  was 
being  taken. 

Some  samples  from  the  case  history  re- 
ports: 

A  family  of  11  In  6  dilapidated  rooms. 
Broken  refrgerator,  faucets,  and  gas  burners 
missing,  flames  shooting  up  when  stove  was 
lit.  Rats,  mice,  roaches.  A  fire  as  well  as  a 
health  hazard. 

A  family  of  five  sleeping  In  one  room. 
Apartment  rodent-infested.  Landlord  In  this 
rehabilitation  building  refused  to  provide 
exterminator  service. 

A  woman  with  $19  a  month  left  after  she 
paid  her  rent.  Didn't  want  to  move  because 
of  happy  years  In  the  building  with  her  hus- 
band. No  one  had  talked  to  her  about  a 
new  place  to  move  to. 

The  Interest  in  the  survey  centers  around 
the  subject  it  Investigated:  The  West  Side 
urban  renewal  area,  which  runs  from  87th 
to  97th  Streets  between  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  Central  Park  West.  This  $230  million 
project,  the  largest  In  the  country,  was  un- 
veiled by  the  city  as  a  massive  attempt  to 
make  iirban  renewal  work  on  the  human 
level. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  community  would 
be  renewed  for  those  who  lived  there — that 
in  contrast  to  past  slum  clearance  projects — 
the  affected  people  wovild  not  be  swept  out 
and  forced  to  find  a  new  home  on  the  edges 
of  another  ghetto. 

This  was  the  city's  lofty — and  laudable — 
intention.  But  since  it  took  title  to  the 
vu-ban  renewal  area  on  February  1.  1963, 
problems  of  communication  bogged  down 
the  high  hopes. 

Instead  of  close  contact  and  efficient  ap- 
plication of  the  city's  good  Intentions,  In- 
eptness  and  red  tape  turned  the  commu- 
nity's cooperation  into  criticism. 

The  department  of  relocation  created  a 
citizens'  advisory  board.  And  1  year  after- 
ward, last  April,  the  citizens'  group  blasted 
the  department  for  "promises  that  had  never 
gotten  off  the  ground." 

There  were  problems  of  coordination  be- 
tween city  agencies — relocation  and  real 
estate  kept  different  totals  of  how  many 
people  they  were  dealing  with  for  almost  a 
year  before  relocation  finally  gave  Into  real 
estate's  IBM  machines. 

But  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  were  the 
people:  Could  families  who  had  made  this 
neighborhood  their  home  over  the  years  be 
relocated  during  the  renewal,  then  brought 
back  Into  the  refurbished  atmosphere? 

The  key  here  was  keeping  track  of  the 
people,  and  here  again  there  have  been  prob- 
lems. A  sizable  percentage  of  the  tenants 
have  been  lost.  They  have  moved  away,  for 
good,  tar  one  reason  or  another.  Their  de- 
parture defeats,  according  to  planning  ex- 
perts, the  whole  purpose  of  urban  renewal. 


Relocation  Commissioner  Herman  BadUlo 
had  taken  realistic  appraisal  of  the  upheaval; 
he  says  that  getting  even  10  percent  of  the 
original  tenant  families  to  return  will  be  aa 
achievement. 

The  Greenleigh  survey  was  Initiated  by  the 
mayor's  executive  committee  on  housing  with 
the  avowed  goal  of  analyzing  and  identify- 
ing  the  problems  of  human  beings  who  are 
affected  by  urban  renewal.  Specifically,  the 
study  was  aimed  at  the  West  Side  project; 
In  a  larger  way,  it  can  be  used  as  back- 
ground  for  other  urban  renewal  ahead. 

The  preliminary  draft  was  submitted  to 
the  housing  and  redevelopment  board  last 
October. 

Arthur  Greenleigh,  president  of  Greenleigh 
Associates,  noted  in  an  Introductory  letter 
to  Milton  Mollen,  Housing  and  Development 
Coordinator,  that  "this  final  report,  as  you 
know.  Is  a  revision  of  a  preliminary  draft 
submitted  to  the  (housing  and  redevelop- 
ment) board  on  October  19,  1964,  and 
through  It  to  the  city  agencies  Involved.  In 
It  are  Incorporated  most  of  the  suggestions 
made  for  Improving  the  report.  These  were 
made  over  a  period  of  some  10  days  of  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  major 
agencies  of  the  city."' 

"I  think  there  was  real  unhapplness  by 
some  because  of  the  case  illustrations,"  was 
one  Informed  comment.  "Perhaps  they  felt 
It  went  beyond  the  terms,  that  It  hit  below 
the  belt." 

Some  people  thought  the  city  was  delay- 
ing the  Issuance  of  the  report.  "The  Stryck- 
er's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council,  which  rep- 
resents 50  groups  and  Institutions  In  the 
urban  renewal  area,  said  in  its  January  news 
letter  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  Green- 
leigh Survey  "was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
West  Side." 

However,  Mr.  Mollen  said  on  February  5 
that  the  report  was  undergoing  review  by 
the  mayor's*  executive  committee  and  was  to 
be  released  thereafter. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXXI 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  19,  1965, 
which  gives  the  response  of  the  City 
Club  of  New  York  to  the  continuing 
crisis  in  New  York  City. 

The  article  follows : 
New  York  CriY  in  Crisis — Crry  Club  Salvo  : 

"Worst  Crisis" 

(By  Barrett  McGurn,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

Staff) 

The  City  Club  of  New  York,  which  has 
sparked  half  a  dozen  major  municipal  reform 
movements  over  the  last  seven  decades,  said 
yesterday  that  the  city  is  now  "facing  the 
worst  crisis  of  its  life." 

It  also  said  It  opposed  the  reelection  of 
Mayor  Wagner  because  of  his  politics  of  drift 
and  get  by. 

The  club,  whose  members  are  business  and 
professional  men  and  city.  State,  and  na- 
tional officeholders  of  both  parties,  pub- 
lished a  15, 000- word  "blue  book"  on  the 
city's  many-sided  crisis,  proposed  a  detailed 
master  plan  for  financial  and  other  reforms 
and  announced  that  a  series  of  further  book- 
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lets  on   specific   city   problems    will   follow 
shortly. 

The  first  of  these  brochures,  according  to 
I.  D.  Robblns,  president  of  the  club,  will  be 
"How  to  Waste  Money  Without  Even  Trying." 

"It  will  be  a  digest  of  what  I  call  the 
Wagner  principles  of  administration,"  Mr. 
Robblns  said. 

At  city  hail.  Mayor  Wagner's  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Robblns  was  nominated 
recently  by  Republicans  for  borough  presi- 
dent of  Manhattan,  but  added  that  there 
would  be  no  formal  comment  at  this  time 
because  of  the  mayor's  trip  to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  City  Club  made  clear  Its  hopes  that 
a  broad  civil  movement  can  be  formed  to 
tackle  New  York's  long-range  problems  and 
to  force  an  end  to  what  it  called  the  tem- 
porizing and  Incompetence  of  the  present 
city  administration. 

Mr.  Robblns  praised  the  Herald  Tribune's 
city  crisis  series  as  a  first-class  contribution 
to  a  knowledge  of  New  York's  root  problems. 
He  said  it  was  the  City  Club's  hope  to  carry 
the  paper's  study  a  step  forward  now  to- 
ward solutions. 

The  club's  attempt  to  organize  civic  effort 
In  behalf  of  an  attack  on  central  difficulties 
Is  the  third  since  the  beginning  of  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  series. 

The  198-year-old  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  3,500-member  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  already  are  at  work 
trying  to  form  committees  of  50  to  100  top 
business  leaders  to  back  needed  reforms. 
One  city  agency,  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  industrial  development,  has  made 
a  similar  appeal  for  civic  cooperation,  but 
limited  to  the  problem  of  fighting  the  filght 
of  small  industry. 

The  City  Club's  overall  proposal  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  New  York  crisis  concentrated  on 
three  areas:  Education,  housing,  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

According  to  Mr.  Robblns,  the  educational 
Ideas  outlined  by  the  club  were  very  much 
like  those  already  advocated  by  the  Public 
Education  Association  and  those  on  Jobs  and 
industrial  development  paralleled  reports  of 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association. 

A  critical  problem  In  the  city  so  far,  the 
club  president  added,  is  that  civic  interest 
has  been  broken  into  small  pieces  by  groups 
eager  to  struggle  for  civil  rights,  for  local 
parks  and  playgrounds,  for  public  housing, 
and  so  forth,  but  without  the  overall  view 
which  the  club  has  now  attempted  to  pro- 
vide. The  booklet  Is  called  "Goals  for  New 
York:  A  Challenge  to  Greatness  In  the  Life 
of  Our  City." 

Mr.  Robblns  and  other  club  officers  with 
him  at  a  press  conference  at  their  comfort- 
able llth-floor  headquarters  at  6  West  48th 
Street  had  stinging  words  for  many  of  Mayor 
Wagner's  policies  and  appointments. 

Peter  M.  Stanford,  an  executive  of  the 
Ogllvy,  Benson  Mather  Advertising  Agency, 
singled  out  Welfare  Commissioner  James 
Dumpson  as  an  arch  example  of  "city  com- 
missioners who  have  no  conception  of  what 
their  Jobs  are  about." 

Mr.  Stanford  said  that  Mr.  Dumpson  is 
a  man  he  finds  personally  charming,  but 
"when  you  ask  him  what's  being  done  to 
rehabilitate  the  500,000  on  relief — what's  be- 
ing done  to  graduate  them  to  meaningful 
lives — he  doesn't  know,  he  doesn't  think 
that's  his  province." 

Mr.  Stanford,  a  former  fellowship  student 
of  welfare  and  public  administration  at 
Harvard  and  in  England,  had  a  harsh  phrase 
for  what  he  called  a  widespread  official  New 
York  approach:  "ad  hoc  boobery." 

The  "Challenge  to  Greatness"  booklet 
opens  with  a  statement  from  Walter  M. 
Wels,  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  small 
group  that  founded  the  Fusion  Party  In 
1932,  preparing  the  way  for  the  ouster  of 
Tammany  and  the  election  of  Mayor  F.  H. 
La  Guardla.  Mr.  Wels  has  been  a  City  Club 
member  since  1914. 


The  club's  new  master  plan  for  New  York 
reform  came  out  of  a  "crisis  of  faith"  In 
New  York's  future  which  struck  many  club 
members  last  simimer,  Mr.  Wels  said.  He 
added: 

"Too  many  people  were  giving  up  on  the 
city.  Too  many  believed  that  the  leader- 
ship of  government  was  in  the  hands  of  do- 
nothings  and  that  no  power  could  shake 
their  grip.  The  alternatives  seemed  to  be 
more  of  the  political  same." 

The  booklet  said  that  large  numbers  of 
New  Yorkers  live  today  in  a  hopelessness 
more  cynical  than  that  which  Jacob  Rils 
found  in  the  city's  slums  70  years  ago.  The 
booklet  cited  those  who  find  New  York  "vio- 
lent, dirty,  noisy"  and  those  who  "have 
given  up  all  hope  of  having  responsive,  effi- 
cient city  government."    It  continued: 

"We  are  challenged  to  provide  the  citizen 
leadership  to  overcome  a  politics  which  bat- 
tens on  the  Ignorance,  ethnic  divisions,  fears 
and  dependence  of  the  dispossessed  in  our 
city  today.  We  are  challenged  to  revolt 
against  a  politics  which  Is  satisfied  to  make 
do,  to  elect  and  forget." 

On  education,  the  club  said  an  enormous 
sum  was  needed — $7  billion  in  the  next  5 
years  to  cope  with  needs  from  preklnder- 
garten  to  college,  a  50-percent  Increase  In 
present  educational  costs  by  1970.  The  club 
said  the  whole  public  education  problem 
may  have  to  be  transferred  from  the  city's 
shoulders  to  that  of  the  State. 

On  housing,  the  club  called  for  75,000  new 
units  a  year  under  city.  Federal  and  private 
programs. 

On  Jobs,  the  club  pointed  out  that  Infor- 
mation Is  a  business  now  taking  up  a  third 
of  the  gross  national  product,  and  that  New 
York  must  maintain  Itself  as  an  attractive 
area  for  that  booming  industry. 

The  club  also  urged-  the  building  of  the 
proposed  World  Trade  Center  super-sky- 
scraper, and  advised  that  New  York  should 
woo  the  automotive  and  metalworking  in- 
dustries as  a  partial  replacement  for  vanish- 
ing textile  sweatshops. 

A  redesigning  of  Manhattan  to  replace 
tens  of  millions  of  square  feet  of  commercial 
slums  along  desirable  subway  lines  Is  also 
needed,  the  club  said. 

In  the  hospital  area,  the  club  suggested 
dramatically  that  the  city  might  better  go 
out  of  that  business  altogether,  transferring 
the  burden  to  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies. 

Unless  these  steps  are  taken  the  city  budget 
will  go  up  another  50  percent  to  $5  billion  a 
year,  the  statement  warned. 

The  City  Club  pledges  to  stay  out  of  parti- 
san politics,  but  it  has  several  times  attacked 
Tammany  with  success,  and  has  been  the 
staging  ground  from  which  politicians  have 
gone  on  to  city  power. 

The  club  launched  the  boom  for  Mayor 
Seth  Low  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Mayor 
John  Purroy  Mltchel  came  from  Its  ranks. 
Mr.  Wels.  who  wrote  the  foreword  to  yester- 
day's booklet,  was  one  of  those  who  presented 
charges  against  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  to 
Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  generation  ago. 

The  club  offered  free  copies  of  the  book- 
let to  anyone  who  is  Interested. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  April  1,  1965,  on  ac- 
count of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  PxTRCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Zablocki),  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  illness. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho,  for  1  hour,  on 
April  6;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Btichanan,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  1. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  and  to  include  ex- 
tranous  matter:) 

Mrs.  May. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  White  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.   Matstjnaga. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  1,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

834.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities,  other  financial  assistance,  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  economically  distressed  areas  and  regions" 
(H.  Doc.  No.  131);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

835.  A  commiinlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  concerning  auto- 
motive products  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes  (H. 
Doc.  No.  132) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

836  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of 
the  finances  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1964,  pursuant  to  section  262  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (H.  Doc.  No.  3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treausry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  biU  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
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and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  authorizing  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  furnish  sub- 
sistence, living  quarters  and  laundry  in  lieu 
of  salary  to  certain  persons  who,  although  not 
employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
authorized  by  the  Commissioners  to  work  in 
facilities  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  securing  train- 
ing and  experience  in  their  future  vocations"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  health 
and  safety  in  metal  and  nonmetallic  min- 
eral industries,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  manpower  research 
and  training  under  the  Manpower  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  for  calendar 
year  1964,  pursuant  to  section  309(a)  of 
Public  Law  88-214;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  8,  1940,  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  the  remains,  fami- 
lies, and  effects  of  Federal  employees  dying 
abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the  benefits  of  such 
act  to  employees  dying  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  rental  costs  Incurred 
because  of  delay  in  purchasing  components 
of  two  automatic  data  processing  systems. 
Social  Security  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  grant  approved  to  assist  in 
financing  the  development  of  the  Keystone 
Industrial  Park  of  the  Scranton  Lackawanna 
Industrial  Building  Company,  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  allocation  of  costs  of  publicly 
owned  parking  facilities  to  urban  renewal 
projects  In  the  San  Francisco  region.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Chairman,  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission.  Chairman.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  1003  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  con^non  carriers  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enter 
Into  Joint  rates,  provide  for  their  regulation 
by  a  Joint  board,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  sections  2072  and  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure and  to  repeal  inconsistent  legislation"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote 
savings  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
automatic  data  processing  system";  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4346.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  relating  to  construction  differential 
subsidies;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
214).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  215).  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  Jl.  6958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  auto- 
matic data  processing  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJR.  6959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  automatic 
data  processing  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  6960.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  concerning 
automotive  products  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Way^  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6961.  A  bill  to   promote  health   and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 

H.R.  6962.  A  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  6963.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6964.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  amend  section  39b  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part- 
time  referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  re- 
ceiver in  any  proceeding  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  6966.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Fed- 
eral Hoiising  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortgEkge  insurance  program  on  a 
mutual  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  6967.  A  bill  to  require  the  procure- 
ment of  certain  services  by  Government 
agencies  from  commercial  suppliers  whenever 
economy  will  result  from  such  procurement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

H.R.  6968.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  concerning  the  termination,  limita- 
tion, or  establishment  of  business-t3rpe  op- 
erations of  the  Government  which  may  be 
conducted  in  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  6969.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Trinidad  Dam  on  Purgatoire 
River,  Colo.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control 
and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6970.  A  bill  granting  to  persons  in 
the  classified  (competitive)  civil  service  the 
right  to  a  hearing  before  removal  or  sus- 
pension, and  the  right  to  a  Judicial  review 
of  a  removal  or  suspension;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  6971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  un- 
der such  programs,  particularly  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  groups  pre- 
senting special  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.R.  6972.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  draft  for  persons  serving  In  the 
Peace  Corps  or  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  6973.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  6975.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  , 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H.R.  6976.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  6977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes,  certain  manufacturers  excise 
taxes,  the  taxes  on  admissions,  dues,  com- 
munications, and  transportation  of  persons, 
and  certain  other  excise  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  6978.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in.  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  6979.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6980.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvu-ity  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
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rlage  or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER : 

H.R.  6981.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  6982.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  English 
language  before  their  naturalization  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK : 

H.R.  6983.  A  bill  providing  for  a  nationwide 
marketing  order  for  table  eggs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  6984.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  6985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHRFVER: 

H.R.  6987.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUTEN : 

H.R.  6988.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  WIDN ALL: 

H.R.  6989.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
marketing  order  for  chicken  table  eggs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  6990.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  aa 
amended,  v^th  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  6991.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemplojmient 
and  underemployment  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works.      

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  6992.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  6993.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  6994.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  aUeviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 


and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  6995.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemplojonent 
and  underemplojrment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  6996.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6997.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  6998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  6999.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veteri- 
nary medical   education   facilities,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  7000.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance  program   for   the   aged   under   the 
Social   Security  Act   with   a  supplementary 
health   benefits  program   and   an  expanded 
program  of  medical   assistance,  to  Increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  s\irvivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  Improve  the  Fed- 
eral-State  public   assistance  programs,   and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  7001.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  for  the  prose- 
cution of  veterans'  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7002.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  employ 
annually,  on  a  temporary  basis,  student  con- 
gressional interns;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  7003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 

H.R.  7004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he 
or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  7005.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  completion  of  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  River 
Waterway  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  30, 
1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  7006.  A  bill  providing  for  a  nation- 
wide marketing  order  for  table  eggs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  7007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 


persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  7008.  A  bill  providing  for  a  nationwide 
marketing  order  for  table  eggs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  of 
pension   payable  to  widows  of  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  7010.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  BROCK: 
HH.  7011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of   1933  with  respect 
to  per  diem  allowances  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  TexEis: 
H.R.  7012.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide to  the  maximvun  extent  consistent  with 
the  national  interest,  U.S.  firms  shall  be  en- 
gaged to  furnish  engineering,  procurement, 
and  construction  services  for  certain  projects 
abroad  financed  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.J.  Res.  415.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  providing   that  the   term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  377.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States 
made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  VfAya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  378.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons   because   of   their   religion;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO : 
H.  Con.  Res.  379.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
pect  to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness  of 
the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States 
made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  380.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
article   19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxil, 

159.  Mr.  MORRIS  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
requesting  a  review  of  overly  severe  graz- 
ing regulations  enforced  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service;  and  asking  for  a  congressional 
hearing,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiu-e. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelina 
L.  Bayonlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7014.  A  bill  lor   the  relief  of  Mario 
Buffa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  7015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Janse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clavelina 
Roma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
HM.  7017.  A   bill    lor    the   relief   of   Sister 
Adelina  Mucilli;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  7018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  patents  with  respect  to  certain  desert 
land  entries:   to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HJl.7bl9.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Erika 
David;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  7020.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of   Omer 
Penner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Giuseppe  Agozzino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  7022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
F.  Reardon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  7023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Davi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Modica;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Mora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  7026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
Levine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  7027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Geor- 
gette Barchechath  and  her  two  minor  chil- 
dren, Alain  and  Michel  Barchechath;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


constitutional  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and 
fully  supporting  Federal  legislation  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote  for  all  citizens  disenfran- 
chised by  discrimination  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

147.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  San 
Juan  Lions  Club.  San  Juan,  P.R.,  with  refer- 
ence to  repudiating  brutality  used  against 
citizens  demonstrating  for  their  civil  rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

148.  By  Mr.  WOLFF:  Petition  of  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Glen  Cove.  N.Y.,  unan- 
imously condemning  the  acts  of  the  Governor 
of  Alabama  and  the  law  enforcement  oflBcers 
at  Selma  in  denying  American  citizens  their 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1964  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 

A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em-  A.  American  Life   Convention,  230  North 

ployees    Association,    Post    Office    Box    2189,  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

South  Portland,  Maine.  D.   (6)    $623.97.     E.  (9)    $52  64. 

D.   (6)  $94.     B.   (9)  $70.90.  

A.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute, 

A.  Actors'    Equity    Association,    226    West  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York  N  Y 

47th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  e.   (9)  $2  018  99 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $2,500.  '  


A.  Francis  L.  Adams. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 


A.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)  $191.52. 
»  


B.  Lever     Bros.     Co.,     390     Park    Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $45. 

A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arthritis  &  Rheumatism  Foundation,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,178.01. 


A    X*...   »*M„        »,         -3        „«„    ^       ...  ^-  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 

A.  Miss   Milner    Alexander,    320    Constitu-  Washington  D  C 

"«"  wo^"^^'T^f^^°.^,*°''',°-^-  B-  Allentown  '   Portland       Cement       Co., 

Pe?ce'^aTd'"l4eeJ?m.T2rS^yl^d' A^enul  ttlT""  ^'''''  ^'  ^^"''^^-  ^^-^-°'  ^-• 

NE..  Washington,  D.C_  ^;  ^g,   ,^_^25_     ^_   ^^^   ^^^^^^^_ 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
1001  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America.  Inc.,  128 
East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.    E.    (9)   $41.87. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, care  of  E.  C.  Connor,  Whitln  Machine 
Works,  Whltinsville.  Mass. 

D.   (6)  $11.35. 


A.  Association   of  Oil   Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $1,586.50.     E.   (9)    $2,734.38, 


A.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
A.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350     1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y 
D.   (6)  $358.     E.   (9)  $358. 

A.  American    Civil    Liberties   Union,   Inc., 
156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $1,754.48.     E.   (9)  $1.754  48. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $3,133.55.     E.   (9)  $3,133.55. 


A.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E.   (9)   $20,139.63. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.  (9)  $818.67. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp.,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $312.25.     E.   (9)   $43.99. 

A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee,     1100 


A.  Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  Box  486.  Falrhope, 
Ala. 

B.  Maine    Potato    Council,    Presque    Isle, 
Maine. 

D.   (6)   $75. 

A.  Frank  Balrd-Smith,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc..  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $3,600. 

A.  William  G.  Barr,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  American     Hospital     Association,  840     Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  D.   (6)    $167.40.     E.   (9)   $734.10.                                                                

D.  (6)  $8,355.89.     E.   (9)  $8,355.89.  .     t             t:,    t,  „  ~7^,    «            .,      .    . 

l_  '  ^•''^^■°''-  A.  James  F.  Bell.   1001   Connecticut  Ave- 

A.  Arnold.    Fortas    &    Porter,  1229    19th     nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Ppnn^ri*;rc;,rfJ;J'^^"^     ABsoclatlon.  896     Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  B.  National  A^oclatlon  of  Supervisors  of 

^^o\^?-fof         •         ''^'■'  ^°^°-  ^-  Conunissloner   of   BasebaU,  30  Rocke-     state  Banks.  Munsey  Building,  Washington. 

E.  (9)  $1,325.  feller  Plaza.  New  York, N.Y.  DC 

E.   (9)    $429.  d".   (6)    $500. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  50  East                                         

Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Dl.  A.  Arnold.    Fortas    &    Porter,  1229    19th         A.  Carl  H.  Berglund.  607  South  Pine,  Ta- 

D.   (6)   $467.32.     E.   (9)   $10,957.09.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  coma.  Wash. 
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A.  Big  B  Ranch  of  Belle  Glade,  Fla., 
a  division  of  the  Osceola  Operating  Corp., 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $7,182.77. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $225. 


A.  Henry  N.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida     Inland     Navigation     District, 
Citizens  Bank  Building.  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John    J.    Burke.    Finlen    Hotel,    Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E. (9)  $125. 


A.  J.    Wiley    Bowers,    537    Cherry    Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 537  Cherry  Street.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


A.  Sam  Boyce,  414  Second  Street,  Newport, 
Kans. 

B.  American  Taxlcab  Association,  Inc., 
4415  North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  El., 
and  National  Association  of  Taxlcab  Owners, 
803  Leader  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $1,400.    E.   (9)    $1,300. 


A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $584.50.     E.  (9)  $170.37. 


A.  Committee  for  Time  UnlfomUty.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $27.40. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  222  East  Superior 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,281.25. 


A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  105  Mansfield  Avenue, 
Darlen,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $2,166.68.     E.  (9)  $136.42. 


A.  Edward    M.    Corneaby,    25    Louisiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,748. 


A.  Col.     A.     E.     Brackett,     333     Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  H.  Buschmann,  2000   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co..  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $6,287.29. 


A.  Florence   I.   Broadwell,    1737   H   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,432.73. 


A.  Wayne    L.    Bromley,    1000    16th   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $632.08.     E.   (9)    $632.08. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers'  Federation,  1000 
A.  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida,     Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

803,  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ^-  (8)   *42.40.        

A  Col.  John  T.  C^riton,  333  Pennsylvania         A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
AvpniiP  «?E    Washlnirton  D  C  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  P.O.  ^    classroom  Periodical  Publishers'  Asso- 

A.  Carretta  &  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut     tlon,  38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


1000 
D.  (6)  $3,950. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $125. 


B.  National   Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc..         -•    ^icyc.e^anuxac.urer.    ^..c.....    ..     Avtn?e°?S?    W^SCon'oT  ^""^^'^^^ 

00  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  .^^erlca.    122    East   42d   Street,   New   York,     ^^|^"^Xg  SS^S'MaSufacturers  As- 

soclatlon,  1405  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Nor- 
wich Union  House,  Diu-ban  Club,  Durban, 
South  Africa. 

E.  (9)  $1,252.30. 


D.C. 

A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
D.   (6)    $948.13.     E.   (9)    $965.02. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,365.     E.   (9)    $2,365. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1701  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $876.50. 


A.  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box  1736, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  National     Conference     of     Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc. 

A.  John    Curran,    815    16th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
A.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natural    Re-      ^^^  ^j  Industrial  Organizations,  815   16th 

sources.     1346     Connecticut     Avenue     NW..     street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^    ,q)  ^640.     E.  (9)  $989.20. 

D.  (6)  $9,653.16.     E.  (9)  $8,396.85.  l».   ^o;   vo.otu  ^    >  "^ 


A.  Hal    M.    Chrlstensen,    808    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  808  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,260. 


J 


A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,    1000   Connecticut 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc..  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $937.50.     E.   (9)   $937.50. 

A.  Robert  J.   Brown.   1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Roger    A.    Clark.    1730    K    Street    NW..     Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 


Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  America,  1100  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $581.55. 


B.  United  States -Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $600. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 


A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  4810  Fort  Simi- 
ner  Drive,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York   State   Association   of  Rall- 


B.  National  Telephone   Cooperative  Asso-     inc.  (Trade  Association)  919  18th  Street  NW,     roads,  466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


elation,    1735    K    Street    NW.,    Washington, 
D.C. 
D.   (6)  $133. 


Washington,   D.C;    and   11   Broadway,   New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $510.    E.  (9)  $107.05. 


A.  S.    P.    Deas,    Southern    Pine    Indxistry 
Committee.  520  National  Bank  of  Commerce 


A.  William  R.  Brown,  Post  Office  Box  149, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  State  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
Post  Office  Box  149,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $2,850.     E.   (9)  $1,320.31. 


A.  Washington  I.  Cleveland,  1712  G  Street     Building.  New  Orieans.  La 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 1712  G  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Merrttt  S.  Deltz. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  James   E.    Bryan,    2000   P    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Blue    Shield 


A.  Joseph  Cohen.  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National     Association    of    Retail 


Plans.  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

111.  D.  (6)  $500. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $1,031.43.  

A.  Nicholas   S.   Collins,   1000   Connecticut 

A.  Henry  N.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build-  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ing,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  B.  Conunittee     of     American     Steamshdp 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Florida,    803    Rosselle    Street,    Jacksonville,  Ington,  D.C. 

Fla.  D.  (8)   $240.     E.  (9)   $9.82. 


A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclen,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $168. 

A.  George  E.  Dlethelm.      ^ 

B.  American  Sugar  Co.,'  120  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Westlands   Water   District.    Post   Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $780.79.     E.  (9)   $60.79. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tulelake  Irrigation  District.  Post  Office 
Box  737.  Tulelake.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,899.46.     E.   (9)    $99.46. 


A.  Arthur  S.  Fefiferman.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life    Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  HI. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Thurman  &  Wright.  1208  Latham  Square 
Building.  Oakland,  Calif. 


A.  Joe    G.    Pender,    2033    Norfolk    Street. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National      Conference     of     Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations.  Inc. 

D.   (6)   $1,903.93. 


A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 

A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention,   230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $120.72. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District. 
6201  S  Street.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $1,215.31.     E.   (9)    $165.31. 

A.  Division  of  Federal  .Relations,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $16,432.50. 


A.  Mello  G.  Fish.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,835.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  W.  Gibson  Harris.  815  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  3220  Pruden- 
tial Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $7.34. 


A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Cit- 
izens Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  James  F.  Fort,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.  (9)   $433. 


A.  Douglas  W.  Hartman,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fischer  Bearings  Manufacturing  Ltd., 
Post  Office  Box  280.  Stratford,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. 

E.  (9)  $56.81. 


A.  Carlyle  M.  Dunaway.  1922  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 1922  F  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $825.     E.   (9)   $579.69. 


A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $553.14.    E.    (9)    $4.30. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus.  Jr..  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,   Post  OfQce 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.    E.   (9)    $1,192.63. 

A.  Harold   E.   Edwards,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott.  1701   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E,   (9)   $44.03. 


A.  George  R.  Frankovich.  Providence,  R.I. 
and  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
of  America,  Inc.,  207-11  Sheraton  Blltmore 
Hotel,  Providence.  R.I..  and  Jewelry  Industry 
Tax  Committee.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,623.72.    E.  (9)  $473!72. 

A.  David  C.  Pullarton,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $196. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.   (9)    $2,054.02. 


A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $17,500. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    $817.51.     E.    (9)    $15.10. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  &nst.  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.   (9)    $810. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fah:,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,640.     E.   (9)  $385.83. 

A.  Robert  L.  Parrlngton,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chinese  Government  Prociirement  and 
Services  Mission,  61  Broadway.  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $57.46. 


A.  Henry  T.  Gage,  110  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,    Calif. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association — ^Dlvl- 
slon  of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,308.12.    E.  (9)  $469.19. 

A.  Royce  L.  Glvens.  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, 132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,275.     E.   (9)    $1,615. 

A.  Jack  Golodner.  1301  Delaware  Avenue 
SW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Actors*  Equity  Association,  226  West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $310. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,833.34. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  N'V..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Carey  W.  HilUard,  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $662.49.     E.  (9)  $8.40. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $61.40. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  David  Paial  Houlihan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Coimcll.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 


A.  Floyd  E.  Huffman.  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $906.78.     E.   (9)    $19.20. 


A.  James  A.  Gray.  1411  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  J.  S.  Grlgsby,  Jr..  1107  Stahlman  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Vester   T.   Hughes,    Jr.,    2800    Republic 
National  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  American   Life   Insurance   Co.   of   Ala- 
bama, Birmingham,  Ala.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $6,464.90. 


A.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $269.11. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $1,886.65. 


A.  John  F.  Grlner,  900  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,835.90.     E.   (9)    $583.59. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $17,190.56. 


A.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 
E.   (9)    $35,000. 
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A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  E.  Jackson,  715  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $856.25.     E.   (9)    $170.89. 


A.  Ralph  K.  James.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $440.     E.   (9)    $33.79. 


A.  Kominers  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  60  Broad 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse,   245  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $4,125.     E.   (9)    $4,381.33. 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,209.21. 


A.  William  H.  McLin,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,325.98.     E.   (9)    $531.72. 


A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National    Association    of    Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $251.25.     E.   (9)    $30.19. 


A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $32.16. 


A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $525. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Lawrence,  917  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street.  Racine,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $650. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  1741  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
APL-CIO,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,875.     E.   (9)   $1,570.52. 

A.  MaJ.  Gen.  George  O.  N.  Lodoen,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $340.75.     E.   (9)    $6.57. 


A.  Don    Mahon,     1127    Warner    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)  $1,243.52. 

A.  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
of  America,  Inc..  207-11  Sheraton  Blltmore 
Hotel.  Providence,  R.I. 

D.   (6)   $20,640.     E.   (9)   $4,465.71. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.   (6)   $3,099.99.     E.   (9)   $613.02. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Guatemala    Sugar    Producers    Associa- 
tion, Guatemala  City.  Guatemala. 


A.  Karelsen  &  Karelsen,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $187.29. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,125. 

A.  Howard    B.    Keck,    550    South    Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Harold   O.   Lovre,   1616  P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,800.    E.   (9)    $705.62. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Bank- 
ing, 905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50.  .    '^ 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)  $340.     E.   (9)  $17.46. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,388.10.     E.   (9)    $538.15. 


A.  George  E.  Meagher,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  i 

D.   (6)  $3,181.54.     E.   (9)  $68.40. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  11th  &  L  Building. 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California    Railroad     Association,     215 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,340.    E.   (9)    $1,112.20. 


A.  Franklin     E.     Kepner,     Berwick     Bank 
Building.  Berwick.  Pa. 

B.  Associated   Railroads   of   Pennsylvania, 
Transportation    Center,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $507.50.     E.   (9)    $10.16. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.   (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $875. 


A.  J.    A.    McCallam.    1507    M   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $818.67. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  515  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Mehler.   Smollar  &  Buschman.  2000  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative     Steering     Committee     for 
Rebullders  of  Automotive  Parts. 

D.   (6)   $878.19.     E.   (9)    $28,259.54. 

A.  M.    Barry   Meyer.    1616    P   Street   NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $743.35. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  918  16th  Street,  Wash- 
Washington,  D.C. 


A   Joseph  L.  Miller.  918  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  et  al. 


A.  Stanley  J.  McCutcheon,  709  13th  Ave- 
nue. Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co. 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $356.25. 

A.  Kominers  &  Fort.  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  Post  Office  Box  60046,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

E.  (9)    $124.01. 

A.  Kominers  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)    $560.55. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers   of  America.   1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.    E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $2,328.33. 


A.  William  J.  McDonald,  3005  Pernside 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Pernside  Bou- 
levard. Alameda.  Calif. 


A.  Willis    C.    Moffatt.    536   First   Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  225  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  et  al. 


A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $476.44.     E.    (9)  $19.38. 


A.  Harry  L.  Moffett,   1102   Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,737.50.     E.   (9)  $14.10. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 
D.  (6)  $1,250. 
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A.  Clarence  'W.    Moore.    421    New    Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations         B.  Upper   Mississippi   Towing   Corp.,  3033 
Employee  Organizations,  3005  Fernside  Bou-     Excelsior   Boulevard,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
levard.  Alameda,  Calif.  D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   $41.59. 

E.   (9)    $32.76.  

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 


A.  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  Eugene  Con- 
tinuation Center,  Eugene,  Oreg. 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Hiunane    Association,    Post 
OfBce  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,325. 


A.  National    Federation    of    Business    and  Washington,  D.C. 

Professional     Women's     Clubs,     Inc.,     2012  B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 

Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $431,061.75.    E.  (9)   $2,777.34.  D.   (6)    $1,800. 


A.  Curtis  Morris,   Premier  Building,   1725 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em-  A.  Order    of     Railway     Conductors    and 

ployees,    1737   H   Street    NW.,    Washington,  Brakemen,    O.R.C.    &    B.    Building,    Cedar 

D.C.  Rapids,  Iowa. 

D.  (6)  $82,447.80.     E.  (9)  $12,162.90  E.   (9)    $5,160.45. 


A.  National    Federation    of    Independent         A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Bulld- 

B.    Amerlcari    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605      Business,    Inc.,    920    Washington    Building,     ing,  Washington,  D.C. 


Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $632.25.     E.  (9)  $632.25. 


Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $17,689.87.     E.  (9)  $17,689.87. 


A.  National     Parking     Association,     17th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  R.  Wally  Petersen,  Lakevlew,  Mich. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 


A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897     Conservation  Districts. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000     National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  D.    (6)    $11,292.     E.    (9)    $15,313.70 

D.  (6)  $630.60.     E.  (9)  $958.52.  

A.  National     Rehabilitation     Association, 


A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shlp- 


A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance-     inc..  1029  Vermont  Avenue  N.W.,  Washing-     building    Workers    of    America,    GEB,    534 
ment  of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street,      ton,  DC.  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.J. 

New  York,  N.Y.  D.  (6)  $1,057.12.     E.  (9)  $894.70  D-   (6)    $4,235.     E.   (9)    $1,988.36. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $153.90. 


A.    National    Association    of   Blue    Shield  a.  National   Rural  Letter   Carriers'   Asso- 

Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  elation,  1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 

111.                                                          ;  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,031.43.  E.   (9)  $16,127.52. 


A.  T.  E.  Pinkston,   101   East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  a.  National    Small    Business    Association, 

of   the  United   States,    1625  L   Street   NW.,      1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $2,562.52. 

D.  (6)  $24,694.28.     E.  (9)  $11,658.55.  

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  100         A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 

A.     National     Association     of     Insurance     Connecticut  Avenue   Building,  Washington,     Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Agents,   Inc.,   96   P\ilton   Street,   New   York,      q  c  B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 

ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $8,424.36. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $693,558.50.     E.  (9)  $14,400.42. 


A.    National    Association    of    Life    Under- 
writers. 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,647.53.     E.  (9)  $2,472.53. 

A.  National      Association     of     Margarine 
Manvifacturers. 


D.  (6)  $11,101.17.     E.   (9)  $8,286.38. 

A.  National  Telephone   Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $329. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)     $7,078.     E.   (9)    $3,787.76. 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $347.50.     E.   (9)    $56. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettsrman.  730   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 

A.  Samuel    E.   Neel,    1707   H   Street   NW.,     ing  Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)   $10,012.48. 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

D.   (6)    $4,583.32.     E.   (9)    $2,816.30. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc..  2  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y..  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $450. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
1201   Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 
D.   (6)    $2,701.83.    E.   (9)    3.889.84. 


ington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $12.50. 

A.  James    H.    Rademacher,    100    Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

,   ,  B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  BuUdlng.  jqq  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  d.  (6)   $2,500. 

B.  International    Association    of   Machln-  

"^  n  ^^T'^m  ^E^fS^kSs'"^*""'  °''-         A.  Robert   E.   Redding,    1101    17th   Street 
D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)^  $386.65.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $27.40. 

A.  Robert   E.   Redding,    1101    17th   Street 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  514  Madison  Building.     NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation. 161  William  Street.  New  York  City. 
D.   (6)    $1,459.37.     E.   (9)    $2,274.08. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th     D.C. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  D.  (6)   $50. 

D.   (6)    $550,934.67.    E.   (9)    $6,565.11. 


1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


A.  N.    C.    Cotton,    Post    OflSce    Box    5425, 


A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  

E.  (9)   $4,999.83.  A.  Graham    T.    Northrup,    1707    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship-  B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 

ping  Associations.  Inc..  26  Auburn  Avenue,  lea.   111   West  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

Post  Office  Box  1736,  Atlanta,  Ga.  IlL 

D.   (6)   $3,425.  D.  (6)    $4,666.66.     E.   (9)    $4,910.99. 


B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Geo.  L.  Reld.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,199.98.     E.   (9)    $106.38. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  amd  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Respess.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 

A.  O'Connor,   Green,    Thomas    &    Walters,     16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C.         D.  (6)   $55.58.     E.  (9)   $2.24. 
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A.  F.  Marlon  Rhodes,  60  Beaver  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  60  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,661.46.     E.   (9)    $115.41. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $109.40. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $177. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $380.31. 


A.  Max  Shine,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $992.50.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment    Management    Co.,    West- 
minster at  Parker,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Securities,  Inc..  100  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett.  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fiduciary  Counsel,  Inc.,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


B.    American    Civil    Liberties   Union.    156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  605  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bluejay  Oil  Co.,  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Douglas  K.  Warner.  Warner  Research 
Laboratories,  1937  Panama  Drive,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Realty  Trust,  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  Title  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al. 

A.  Robert  A.  Salt2Btein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  Business  Publications, 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,750.     E.   (9)    $471.28. 

A.  David  P.  Seaman,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Big  B  Ranch  of  Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  a 
division  of  the  Osceola  Operating  Corp.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association — Di- 
vision of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,382.22.     E.  (9)    $287.51. 

A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C; 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,275,    E.   (9)    $126.94. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  FHA  Apartment  Owners  Asso- 
ciation, Woodward  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pet  Shop  Management,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  109,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

A.  Sldley,  Austin,  Burgess  &  Smith,  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  North  Dakota  Railway 
Lines.  418  East  Rosser  Avenue,  Post  Office 
Box  938.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

B.  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175  East 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)   $83.38. 


A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $26,952.13.     E.   (9)    $4,984.03. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Council  of  Flatware  Importers, 
Inc.,  241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa;  Association  of  Landowners  of  Oki- 
nawa, Naha,  Okinawa. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hitachi  New  York,  Ltd.,  666  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $75. 

A.  Stltt  and  Henmiendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association,  No.  2,  3-Chome,  Nihonbashl, 
Muromachl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

E.  (9)   $374. 


A.  William  L.  Shea.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Big  B  Ranch  of  Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  a  di- 
vision of  the  Osceola  Operating  Corp.,  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $682.77. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,818.38.     E.   (9)    $1,946.71. 


A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufactiu-ers'  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc.  and 
Imported  Footwear  Group.  National  Council 
of  American  Importers,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $575. 


A.  Henry  M.  Shine,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $1,065.36. 


A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1100  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,025.     E.   (9)    $303.33. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

D.   (6)    $2,386.45.     E.   (9)    $3,560.12. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $2,697.55.     E.   (9)    $5,486.32. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser,  1101  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Steel  Wire  and  Wire  Products  Ex- 
porters' Association.  36,  Hisamatsucho, 
Nihonbashl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  Stltt   and    Hemmendlnger,    1000    Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  SUver  Co.,  241  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $75. 


A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Merchandise  Co.,  32  West 
23d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.,  importers  and 
Japan  C3reneral  Merchandise  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation, c/o  Japan  Trade  Center,  393  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.,  trade  association. 

E.  (9)   $60. 


A.  Stltt   and   Hemmendlnger,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  A.  D.  Sutton  &  Sons,  1  West  37th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $33. 


A.  Stltt    and    Hemmendinger,    1000    Con- 
necticut  Avenue,   Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Toyoshima  &  Co.,  Inc.,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $75. 


A.  Stitt    and    Hemmendinger,    1000    Con- 
necticut  Avenue,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Vernon    Photographic    Corp.,    114    East 
Kingsbridge  Road,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  '$360.     E.   (9)    $62. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $50. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  SUtes,  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $217.75. 


A.  C.    Austin    Sutherland,    1616    P    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Tank    Truck    Carriers,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natonal  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $24.50. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  (9)  $89. 


A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nvu-ses'PVssociation,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,376.93. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  Life  Insxirance  As- 
sociation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $406.25.     E.  (9)  $3.81. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NV/.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mrs.  Hattie  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul  T.  Truitt,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Trustees   for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,492.43.     E.   (9)    $2,021.14. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Tupper,  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Can   Co.,    100   Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  321 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $1,308.88. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $1,800. 


A.  F.  Bourne  Upham  III,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $580. 


A.  Arvin  E.  Upton  and  James  A.  Greer  II, 
1821  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion and  Measurements,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,490.     E.   (9)    $4.34. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Charles 
and  Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life   Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $252.     E.   (9)    $22.45. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Paul    H.    Walker,    1701    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $12.50.     E.   (9)    $1.14. 

A.  Washington    Home    Rule    Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,052.50.     E.  (9)   $378.35. 


A.  Watters  &  Donovan,  161  William  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
Association,  161  William  Street,  New  York 
City. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 


A.  William  E.  Welsh,  897  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Reclamation   Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.  -" 


A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $14,803.75.     E.   (9)   $10. 


A.  Don  White,  1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $693.17.     E.   (9)    $1,404.99. 


A.  John    C.    White,    838    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $113.84. 


A.  Robert  P.  Will,  989  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,525.     E.   (9)    $850.52. 


A.  Frariz   O.   Willenbucher.    1625   I   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retired  OflBcers  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,250. 


A.  W.  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 

B.  National   Association   of   Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City.  Tex. 


A.  Kenneth     Williamson.     One     Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,278.84.     E.   (9)   $399.59. 


A.  Gene  M.  Woodfln,  42  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $5,032.76. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngling,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Banking, 
905   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $5. 


A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  mv.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,998. 
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(Note. — The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figxtre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fiU  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,*  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pitrsuant  to  Federal  REOtra-ATiON  of  Lobbyino  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

iBt 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  la 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(li)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
^    filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
meDibers  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


0.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  ^  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing! 

PAGE  1< 
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Note  ON  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  It  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pipace  oncropr  "wpr-  nr  "nr."- 

4.  $- ..Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  i-iease  answer    yes    or    no 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ .Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution*  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19....) 

;?•  •- -?°"°JS  ?th?rfrf'!fr?n^Th?/o?lriSr""*"  «l-500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

"•  » -^^P^^  ^°  °^^"^  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  pajmaent,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expendittjres  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None."  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  duvlng  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


."—Sec.  302(b). 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C.— Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $75.85. 

A.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  226  West  47th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   $2,500. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  „     ^    „^  , 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway.  Bethesda,  Md. 

A.   Air    Traffic    Control    Association,    Inc., 
528  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $800.    E.   (9)    $759. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
100()  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 
D.  (6)   $2,785.02.     E.   (9)    $2,785.02. 

A.  Miss  Mllnor  Alexander,  320  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue,  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  Venable  Allen,  4370  Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen.  1121  Nashville  Tnist 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I.  railroads  in  Tennessee. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  WIb- 
consln  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Claims  In  Cuba  Committee. 
D.  (6)   $84.50.    E.  (9)   $84.50. 

A.  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Socie- 
ties, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,181.64.     E.   (9)   $4,758.61. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity (a  business  league),  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $33,397.     E.   (9)    $33,397. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $41,077. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,279.60.     E.   (9)    $3,717.67. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $311,638.08.     E.   (9)    $5,235.77. 

A.    American    Finance    Conference,    Inc., 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A.  American   Hotel   &   Motel   Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.    American    Humane    Association,    896 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $3,580.02. 


A.  American-Israel    Public    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $2,223.50.     E.  (9)   $2,886.58. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway,  Cambrllle,  Md. 
D.  (6)  $2.    E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.  (6)  $453.67.    E.  (9)  $29,547.16. 


A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $367.71. 


A.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (6)  $7,762.79. 


A.  American    Merchant   Marine   Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $526.45. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 
D.   (6)  $3,385.30.     E.   (9)  $3,385.30. 


A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $506.85.     E.   (9)    $506.85. 

A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  52 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (9)  $9,571.02.     E.   (9)  $490.74. 

A.  American    Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $2,878.     E.   (9)  $10,918. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $472.90.     E.   (9)  $472.90. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AUentown  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Seventh  Street  at  Thruway,  Allentown,  Pa., 
etal. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $166.19. 


A.  American   Taxpayers   Association,   Inc., 
326  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,405.     E.   (9)    $1,736.34. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, Whltln  Machine  Works,  Whltlnsvllle, 
Mass. 

D.  (6)   $9.72. 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  David  Apter,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  of  Brit- 
ish Colvunbla.  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $338.40. 

A.  W.  B.  Ardery,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  llCX) 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  1  railroads  operating  In  State  of 
Arkansas. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $2,020.10. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.   (6)    $11,629.54.     E.   (9)    $11,629.54. 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  American    Waterways    Operators,    Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,811.09.     E.   (9)    $1,811.09. 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Associated  General  Contractors,  Inc., 
1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $525.    E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $991.12.    E.  (9)  $991.12. 

A.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,219.30.    E.  (9)  $726S4. 

A.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Cos.. 
110  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $2,512.85.    E.  (9)  $2,512.85. 

A.  Association  on  Jap>anese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Association  of  Western  Railways,  224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Robert    L.    Augenbllck,    61    Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Mr.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1725  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AeroSjwice  Services  Associa- 
tion, l'^25  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)  $44. 

A.  Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  Post  OfBce  Box  486, 
Falrhope,  Ala. 

B.  Maine  Potato  Council,  Presque  Isle, 
Maine. 

D.  (6)  $75. 
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A.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Bailey.  Sr.,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherliood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees. 

D.   (6)  $2,568.55.     E.   (9)  $679.63. 


A.  James  C.  Black,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $500. 


B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Frank  Baird-Smlth.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

'     B.  National    Tank    Truck    Carriers,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $637.86. 


A.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)  $3,236.17. 


A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  224  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  fiamllton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $600.    E.   (9)    310.42. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Barringer,  301  Harvey  Road. 
McLean.  Va. 

B.  Simon  Enterprises,  Inc.,  595  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $321.20. 


A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  405  Lvihrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.   (9)  $453. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $453.    E.   (9)    $138.02. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactvurers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Roy  Battles,  532  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
{CCBS),  532  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattie.  400  First  Street  NVf.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,050. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A>  Joseph  L.  Borda,  918  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Man\ifacturers. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole.  Okla. 

B.  The  Association   of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Joseph     Borkin,     802     Ring     Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica., Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  T.  Borth.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $145.50. 


A.  Robert    Bosch    Corp.,    40-25    Crescent 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $3,412.77. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  407  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 407  Union  Trust  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $52.50.     E.   (9)    $5. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  ""Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)   $5,250. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Bivlns,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute. 


A.  J.    Wiley    Bowers,    537    Cherry    Street, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 537  Cherry  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


A.  Sam  Boyce,  414  Second  Street,  Newport, 
Ark. 

B.  American     Taxlcab     Association,    Inc., 
4415  North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,700. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wayne   L.   Bromley,    1000    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy   Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,950. 

i 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $410.56. 


A.  J.    D.    Brown,    919    18th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund.  Cafrltz  Building,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   &   Foreign   Power   Co.,  Inc., 
100  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $48.89. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, Ring  Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.  (9)   $843.56. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  George  S.  Buck.  Jr..  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

£.  (9)   $58.51. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.,  National 
Federation  Independent  Business.  921  Wash- 
ington Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.   (6)    $19,896.75.     E.   (9)   $1,298.22. 

A.  Gustave    Burmeister,    425    13th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B   American    Farm     Bureau    Federation, 
moo  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)    $1,385.     E.   (9)    $19.68. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  .   .^      „ 

B  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burn- 
ham  Chemical  Co..  132  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $165.     E.   (9)    $165. 

A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1200  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washi:igton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,999.99. 

A.  Hollis  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $55. 

A.  George  H.  Busohmann.  2000  K  Strict 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co..  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)    $357.32. 


A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  H  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  ,  ^   ^ 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $291. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
642  Security  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee   Post  Office  Box  2028.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $17,830.93.     E.  (9)  $646.39. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-3  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,925. 


A.  Channlng  Service  Corp.,  85  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $90.     E.    (9)    $2. 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  1500  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Monroe  Butler,  550  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  C."lif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $671.23.     E.   (9)    $608.22. 


A.  Robert  B.   Byrnes,    1703    Rhode   Island 
Avenue  NW..  Wti.<'hingtcn,  D.C. 

B.  National  R.ailroa-J  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $6.52. 


A.  C.  G.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)    $760.20.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Taxlcab  Association,  Inc.,  4415 
North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.  E.   (9)    $182.96. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bruynzeel  Fabrlcken.  Zaandam.  Holland. 
D.    (6)    $8,567.     E.   (9)    $1,464.41. 

A.  Chapman.  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  &  Duff, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co..  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  &  Duff, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36  Primer  Plso, 
Mexico  D.F..  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $8,625.     E.   (9)    $150.81. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washin^on,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
D.    (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $332.88. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B    Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $332.88. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $332.88. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  P.  LoriUard  Co. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $332.88. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $332.88. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
V/ashington,D.C. 

B    R.  J.  Revnolds  Tobacco  Co. 
D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $332.88. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $205. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Ring  Building.  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Wi.shir.i:ton,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12283,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc., 
945  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Charitable  Contributors  Association,  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 
E.  (9)    $1.02. 


A.  A.   H.   Chesser,   400  First  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.   Christian   Amendment  Movement,  804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $4,131.25.     E.  (9)  $4,131.25. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  American  Policy 
in  the  Near  East,  Box  368,  McLean,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $1,013.37.     E.  (9)  $1,156.47. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co. 

A.  Washington  I.  Cleveland,  1712  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  The  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee    of    European    Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  3,  England. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $282.56. 


A.   Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,   1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  R.  Carnes,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,400.     E.   (9)    $125.28. 


A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl    W.    Clark,    100    Indiana    Avenue 
NW.,  Washinston,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee,  100  Indiana  Avenue   NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,194.     E.  (9)  $184.52. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners. 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.' 

E.   (9)   $4.55. 

A.  J.  I.  Collier,  Jr.,  General  Counsel  & 
Secretsry-Treasvuer,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $36.75. 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Collier  and  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $400. 
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A.  Collier  and  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $6.60. 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing,  50 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $695.     E.   (9)    $900. 


'  A.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  3 
Gateway  Center,  Post  Office  Box  2276,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


A.  R.  T.   Compton,  918   16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John    C.    Cone,    815    15th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Raymond    F.    Conkling,    135   East   42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washlngton,JXC. 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  15th  &  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  15th  &  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper.   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  245  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $142.50.     E.   (9)    $1,941.48. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  550  Bur- 
rard  Street.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
■Canada. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Footwear  Division  of  Rubber  Manxifac- 
turers  Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $4,375.     E.   (9)  $5.50. 


A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edward  M.  Corneaby,  25  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,706.55. 


A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $62,340.38.     E.   (9)  $46,789.21. 


A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council    of    Profit    Sharing   Indtistrles, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (7)   $843.41. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $235.52.     E.   (9)  $235.52. 


A.  Edsall  Lee  Couplln,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $1,545.     E.   (9)  $49.25. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allentown  Cement  Co.,  et  al. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  M0ller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 213^  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Traveler's  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A.  A.  Harry  Crane,  303  New  England  Build- 
ing, Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.    (9)    $20.25. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.   (6)    $820.97.     E.   (9)    $820.97. 


A.  William  A.  Cromartle,  One  North  La- 
Salle Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co.,  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cronin,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Henry  Ashton  Crosby,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,846.17. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  702  Majestic  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Bernard  Cushman,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 


A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated    Railways    of   Indiana,    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    425    13th    Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise   Mart   Plaza,    Chicago,    111. 

D.   (6)    $817.     E.   (9)    $21.39. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge   &  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

E.   (9)    $5.95. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  , 

E.   (9)    $462.05. 


A.  Lowell   Davis,  601   Ross  Avenue,  Mart, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)    $174.50.     E.   (9)    $174.50. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.  C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  36th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian   Sugar    Mills   Association,   Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian    Sugar    Mills   Association,    Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laundry  Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
D.C,  2300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable    Annuity   Life    Insurance   Co., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable   Annuity   Life   Insurance   Co., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 

D.   (6)  $2,000. 


A.  John  F.  Dawson.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue   NW.,   Washington, 

DC. 
D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Fanners'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street. 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation. 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies.  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr..  220  Central 
Building,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Max   A.    Denney.    1629   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Finance     Conference,     Inc., 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $540. 


A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,687.50.     E.   (9)    $79.91. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $134.56. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans  National 
Service  Headquarters,  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $7,591.44. 


A.  Robert  H.  Distelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $312.50. 


A.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $34,320.50.     E.   (9)    $31,464.56. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of  Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $381.62. 


A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan.  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufactiorers'  Association,  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,   110  William  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  C  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,455.39.    E.  (9)  $122. 


A.  Leonard   K.   Dowlak.   777    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  R.  Michael  Duncan. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C 


A.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference, 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

A.  Herman   Edelsberg,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $140. 

A.  Wallace  Edgerton,  1762  Church  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp..  Westminster  at  Parker, 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Harold   E.   Edwards,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of   America,   1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Assoclatloa  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.   (6)    $320.     E.   (9)    $127.65. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,625.     E.   (9)    $732.77. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $65. 


A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation  and  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufactur- 
ers, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  and  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,600. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $2,100. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,585. 


A.  Myles  W.  English,  966  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc.,  966  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $191.57.     E.   (9)    $25.60. 


A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $1,922.     E.   (9)    $25.20. 


A.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Oirard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
E.   (9)    $536.67. 


A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo,  and  404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $67,448.62.     E.   (9)    $22,071.43. 


A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 


A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso- 
ciation, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $140.82. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Pierst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.    E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Mello  G.  Fish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,835.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1701  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.     E.   (9)    $2,625. 
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A.  Roger  Fleming.  425   13th   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,233.     E.   (9)    $12.75. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

E.  (9)   $1,200. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,   1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30  B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Asso- 

P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ciation,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $25.  

(>                           A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Bulld- 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates.  535  North  Dearborn  ing,  Washington,  DC. 

Street.  Chicago,  111.  B.  Variable   Annuity  Life   Insurance  Co 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North  Washington,  D.C. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


D.  (6)  $170. 


B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North     Columbus.  Ohio. 


A.  Joseph   S.  Gill,   16  East  Broad  Street, 


Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $58.90.     E.   (9)    $24.80. 

A.  Harold  F.  Forsyth.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Coliunbus,  Ohio. 


A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National   Automobile   Dealers  Associa- 
tion, et  al. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $1,910. 


A.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  Woodward  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Syndicat    des   Dlstillateurs   et  Produc- 


A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Neal    P.    Gillen.    1712    G    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712  teurs  de  Sucre  de  Madagascar,  282  Boulevard, 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  St.  Germain,  Paris,  France. 

D.   (6)    $1,875. 

A.  Ginsburg     &     Leventhal,     1     Farragut  

Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW., 

B.  U.S.  Plastic  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Metu-  Washington,  D.C. 

Chen,  N.J.,  and  Haverstraw,  N.Y.  B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 

D.  (6)  $316.     E.  (9)  $76.37.  ers.  Inc. 


A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $112.50. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  Hotel  Congressional, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  642 
Seciirity  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Charles  A.  Francik,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $420. 


A.  Royce  L.  Givens,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Police  Associa-  B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
tions,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  dlana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


D.  (6)  $1,275.     E.  (9)  $1,615. 


D.   (6)   $692.30.     E.   (9)    $135.53. 


A.  Jack  Golodner,    1301   Delaware   Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Actors'    Equity   Association,   226    West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $310. 


A.    Edward    Gottlieb    &    Associates,    Ltd. 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,194.     E.    (9)    $143.66. 


B.    Florists'    Telegraph    Delivery    Afsocia-      ing,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 


tion,  900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  H.  French.  1625  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc..  25     Ea'st  Ohlo'street;^ Chicago,' ill 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Lawrence    L.    Gourley.    1757   K    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 


A.  Andrew  G.  Haley,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW..  a.  Government  Employees'  Council,  AFL- 
Washington.  D.C.  CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625  DC. 

K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  d.  (6)  $17,405.56.     E.  (9)  $6,745.04. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,   111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  El. 


A.  J.  G.  Hall,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  E.   C.   Hallbeck,   817    14th   Street  NW., 


A.  Milton  Fricke,  Paplllion,  Nebr.  A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water  tion,  400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex.                                                 

^—  A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo-      WashTngton  D  cV 

A.  Philip  P.  Priedlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street  comotive    Firemen    &    Enginemen,    318-418         g    United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Keith  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio.                              14th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retread-  


ers  Association.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $29,912.57.    E.  (9)  $7,956.16. 


D.   (6)    $6,875.10. 

A.  Cornelius  R.   Gray,  Legal  Department,  

1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  a.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712  ^^^  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  3.  The  Council  of  Private  Lending  Insti- 

tutions,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams-  ton,  D.C. 

burg  Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
A.    Garrett    Fuller,    836    Wyatt   Building.     Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $8.06. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  1210  Standard 
Plaza,  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $975. 

A.  M.  J.  Galvln,  207  Union  Depot  Building,  

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Bulld- 

B.  Great    Northern    Railway    Co.,    Great     ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

Northern  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  et  al.  B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association.  Calcut- 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $50.  ta,  India. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $6,650.    E.   (9)    $98.72. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financal  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  W.  C.  Hammerle,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Marion  R.  Qarstang,  30  P  Street  NW.,         A.  Jerry  N.  Griffln,  731  Washington  Build' 
Washington,  D.C.  Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Bryce   N.  Harlow,   1730  K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
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A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  n,  425   13th  Street 
NW ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborne  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway   Progress   Institute.   38   South 
Dearborne  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $2,750.06. 

A.  W.  Gibson  Harris,  815  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  3220  Pruden- 
tial Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Burr   P.   Harrison,   Gralchen   Building, 
Winchester,  Va. 

B.  Household    Finance    Corp.,    3220    Pru- 
dential Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Douglas  W.  Hartman,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fischer  Bearings  Manufacturing,  Ltd., 
Post  Office  Box  280,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. 

D.  (6)   $1,030.    E.   (9)    $92.54. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr. 

B.  Tlie  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,800.     E.   (9)    160.98. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hays   &    Hays,    920   Warner   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motor     Commerce     Associations,     Inc., 
4004  Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $13. 


A.  Joseph    H.    Hays,    280    Union    Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John    C.    Hazen,    1317    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $120.10. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $95.31.     E.   (9)  $95.31. 


A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly,    150    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Socony   Mobil    Oil    Co.,   Inc.,    150   Eaat 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $259.63. 


A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $766.28. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boston    Wool    Trade    Association.    263 
Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $106.86. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Hofl.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)    $47.50. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffman,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $4,000.    E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $175.     E.   (9)  $34.10. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comite  de  Productores  de  Azucar, 
Antonio  Miro  Quesada  376,  Lima,  Peru. 

D.  (6)   $10,000.     E.   (9)   $171.55. 

A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  3 
Gateway  Center,  Post  Offlce  Box  2276,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  907  Ring  Building, 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $17.25. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Wool   Trade   Association,   263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association,  155 
West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Associa- 
tion, Post  Offlce  Box  472,  Station  S,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    $102.16. 


A.  M.  P.  Hicklln,  Iowa  Railway  Committee, 
507  Bankers  Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


A.  Robert  L.  Higgins,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  W.  Hight,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James    A.    Hlrshfield,    305    Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hlttle,  USMC    (Ret.), 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,166.67.    E.   (9)    $30.30. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1022  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
Metropolitan  Washington  (composed  of  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Board  of  Trade,  Fed- 
eral City  Council,  Washington  Board  of  Real- 
tors, National  Capital  Downtown  Committee. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.    E.   (9)    98.15. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1022  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Apartment  Owners  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1022  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Specialty  Contrac- 
tors' Association,  Inc.,  1022  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.    E.   (9)    $59.72. 


A.  Lawrence   S.   Hobart,   919    18th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerlq^n     Public    Power    Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Fuller  Holloway,  888   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Toilet    Goods    Association,    Inc., 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,100.     E.   (9)    $541.21. 

A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association.  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Edwin    M.    Hood,    1730   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home.  1145  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co.,  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


A.  Donald  E.  Horton,  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber.  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $3,375.     E.   (9)   $4,966.44. 

A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $275. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  326  Cafrltz  Building, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  HiUl,  326  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
nth  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9) $1,193.89. 
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A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  IndvLstrlal  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,167.54.    E.   (9)    $5,167.54. 

A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $5,744.29. 

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  75  cents. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,875. 

A.  The  Intel -State  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,975. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  19 
Summit  Court,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $29,731.23.     E.   (9)    $12,184.62. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $248.35. 


\ 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Office    Box    1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,222.52.     E.   (9)    $18.75. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle.  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The     National     Association     of    Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks  Clay  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.,  et  al. 


A.  Gilbert    R.     Johnson,     1208    Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association,    600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National 
Farmers  Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,646.02.     E.   (9)  $243.17. 


A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  Bliss  Jones,  Alabama  Railroad 
Association,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)  $24.20. 


A.  Lyle   W.   Jones,    3206   Perndale   Street, 
Kensington,  Md. 

B.  Illinois  Association  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, Post  Office  Box   1202,  Springfield,  111. 


A.  Phillip   E.   Jones,   920   Tower   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  John  E.  Kane,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,187.50.     E.   (9)  $265.35. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guatemala    Sugar    Producers    Associa- 
tion, Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

A.  Karelsen  &  Karelsen,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $230.28 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  400  Folger  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Howard    B.    Keck,    550    South    Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.   (9)   $300.     • 


A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  9864  Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard, Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $275. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $237.71. 

A.  Francis    V.    Keesllng,    Jr.,    605    Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  West    Coast    Life    Insurance    Co.,    605 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  John  T.  Kelly,   1155    15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  Build- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)    $140.70. 


A.  Franklin    E.    Kepner,     Berwick    Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated    Railroads    of    Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  William  J.  Kerwin,  907  Ring  Building 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50. 


A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Jeff  Kibre,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  150  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,    San   Francisco,   Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,624.16.     E.   (9)    $1,507.77. 


A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.   (6)    $202.50.     £.   (9)    $202.50 

A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrlck,   1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box   12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $315.     E.   (9)    $17.68. 

A.  James   F.   Kmets,    1435   K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,552. 


A.  George   W.  Koch,    1612   K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears    Roebuck    and    Co.,    925    South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Louis  C.  Krauthoff  II.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Germaine   Krettek,    200    C    Street    SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.   (9)    $3,810.87. 


A.  Herman   C.   Kruse.   245    Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  f 
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A  Labor  Biu-eau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

°D.   (6)    $7,990.     E.   (9)    $7,314.25. 

A  Kenneth  C.  Landry.  1735  New  York 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735   New   York   Avenue   NW.,  Washington. 

D.C. 
D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Fi- 
nancing. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $312.50     E.   (9)   $126.54. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $4. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $35.     E.    (9)    $96.55. 

A.  Leonard  F.  Lee,  402  Solar  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $29. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $110.     E.    (9)  $4.50. 


A.  G.    E.    Leighty,  400    First    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edith     M.     Lesser,     2924     Rlttenhouse 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee. 
Inc..  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $1,206.66. 


A.  Roy    T.    Lester,    M.D.,     One    Parragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $376.     E.   (9)  $15.25. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llps'enri741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
APL-CIO.  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  .„„„« 

D.   (6)  $9,173.07.     E.   (9)  $1,429.76. 

A.  Robert  G.  Llts'chert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  ,  ^,     ^  ,     ,., 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies.  1200   18th   Street  NW..  Washington. 

D.C. 

D.  (6)  $382.50.    E.  (9)  $145.36. 

A.  Basil  R.  Llttln.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Fred  Livingston.  802  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  One  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  ^„ 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $41.20. 

ARC.  Longmire,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 
B    National   Association  of   Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20tn 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 
B.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 
D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

BUS  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  &  L  Building, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,340. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway.  New 

York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  McCart.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
mv.,  Washington,  DC.  .,     ,aa 

B  Government  Employees'  CouncU,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,365.56. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    Co.,    Six 
Penn   Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,999.98.     E.   (9)  $901.39. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Llnct  &  Co.,  53  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard.  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  »1,755.34. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western   Medical    Corp.,   415-423   West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029   K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Society    of    Professional   En- 
gineers. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  John   C.   Lynn,   425    13th   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D    (6)    $2,458.     E.   (9)    $24.13. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,069.25.     E.  $177.78. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  BuUding.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell.  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna.  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  18th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $68. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLainr425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  _„♦,„„ 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000   Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)    $2,267.     E.   (9)    $12.77. 

A.  W.  H.  McMains,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $159.25. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
mv.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street.  SeUnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  David  I.  Mackle.  1  Exchange  Place,  J«r- 

sev  City,  N.J. 

B.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference. 
1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc.. 
100  West  Pine  Street.  SeUnsgrove.  Pa. 

D    (6)    $687.50.     E.   (9)    $36.54. 
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A.  Don    Mahon.    1127    Warner    BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)   9644.92. 


B.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     4201     Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.     E.   (9)    $95.82. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,490.70.     E.   (9)   $1,242. 


B.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $250. 


A.  D.  L.  Manlon,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $188.13. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 


A.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc..  One  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,242.02.     E.  (9)  $151.15. 

A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,052. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  Wyatt  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue.,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $40. 

A.  David  M.  Marsh,  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  C:.sualty  and  Surety  Com- 
panies, 110  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreadsrs 
Association,  1313  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  David  Mathews,  Jr.,  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange,  345  Fo\arth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $352.08.     E.   (9)    $249.93. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $99.16. 


A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  424  Henry  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  424  Henry 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Claude  Mlnard,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif . 

B.  California    Railroad    Association,    215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Othmer  J.  Mischo,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  906  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  M.  D.  Mobley,   1025    15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1025 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Willis  C.  Mofifatt,  536  First  Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Plllsbury, 
Madison  &  Sutro,  Standard  Oil  Building,  225 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al. 


A.  John  S.  Mears,  1603  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $2,916.     E.   (9)    $4.50. 


A.  Marion  S.  Monk,  Jr.,  Batchelor,  La. 

B.  National   Association   of  Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sh»rman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (5)    $175. 


A.  G.   Merrill   Moody,  925   Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mrs,  Jennelle  Moorhead,  Eugene  Con- 
tinuation Center,  Eugene,  Oreg. 


A.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Vv^ashington,  D.C. 


A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service.  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
E.    t9>    $1,546..'S0. 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $56.35. 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano.  Wis.,  and  Box  128,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


A.  John  R.  MKes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of   the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Glapp  &  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Sperry    &    Hutchinson    Co.,    330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Fred  T.  Marshall.  1112  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  300  South  Main 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Motor  Conimerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $395. 


A.  J.   Paull  Marshall,   925  ^Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $33.29.     E.   (9)    $35. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theaters,  Inc., 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theater,  Inc.,  137  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $:5|7.69. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  As.-^oclatlon,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,850.     E.   (9)    $148.86. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, 1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $3,465. 


A.  Bernard  R.  Mullady,   1200   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

D.  (6)  $2,730. 

A.  T.   H.   Mullen,    1145    19th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Paper    &    Pulp    Association, 
122  East  42d. Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  T.   H.  Mullen,   1145    19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  T.  H.  Mullen.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  _ 

B.  Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  ■'  Institute 
(U.S.A.),  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Ray  R.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  i7  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700. 
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A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Wllellnor  Estates,  Route       A.  National     Congress     of     Parents     and 


Teachers,  700  North   Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


2,  Box  113-D.  Edgewater,  Md. 
'  B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Robert  F.  Murphy,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $2,397.60.     E.   (9)    $35.70. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  ^  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
soclation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash-  pj^y^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,j^^^  BuUding,  Washing- 
ington,  D.C.  ^^^  j,  c. 


A.  National    Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $1,061.76.     E.   (9)    $1,061.76. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmith.   Pennsylvania  Sta-  °-  <»)   $98.47.    E._W_  $60.25. 

tion,  Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  .    „„,, ,  -,,,.,,_.. 

B   Associated    Railroads    of    New    Jersey,  ,.f,„^C  f9n?T«fi''^i^?  mw^°  w  "^t'l"^^" 

Pennsylvania      Station.      Raymond      Plaza,  atlon   Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 

Newark,  N.J. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso-         A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
elation.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.     JJ>^atlon,   155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 


D.C. 


D.   (6)    $296.36.     E.   (9)   $296.36. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue,   Washington,   D.C. 
D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $735.24. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Cos.,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)   $13,750. 


A.  National   Association    of   Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $541.49.     E.   (9)    $9,999.93. 


A.  National   Association   of   Food   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  National    Association    of    Frozen    Food 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
BtiElness,  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $18,446.35.     E.  (9)    $18,446.35. 

A.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. Phoenix,  Ariz.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $1,793.78.     E.   (9)   $368. 

A.  National  Liunber  Manufacturers  Asso- 


D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $1,301.59.     E.   (9)    $1,301.59. 


A.  National  Association  of  Postal   Super- 
visors,   Post    Office    Box    1924.    Washington, 

D.   (6)  $15,000.     E.   (9)  $7,039.53. 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D-   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $18.05. 


^kers,  919   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,     elation.    1619    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW. 
'^ "  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,311.89.     E.   (9)    $1,813.10. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,457.50.     E.   (9)    $4,457.50. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  757 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $835.48. 

A.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $9,654.10.     E.  (9)  $9,654.10. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Security         ^-  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Beneficiaries,  1000  H  Street  NW    Washington       ^°°  ^^^*  ^^^^  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.C.  '  E.   (9)    $8,699.04. 

A.  National   Association  of  Soil  &  Water         A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City   Tex  1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $696.86.     E.   (9)  $503.75.  '  D.   (6)   $5,587.    E.   (9)    $7,411.08. 

A.  National   Automobile   Dealers   Assocla-         A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
tion  ^NADA) ,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washing-     sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
'"^    "  '^  ington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $992.75. 

A.  National    Society   of   Professional   En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $74,088.    E.   (9)   $3,636. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


ton,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $9,310.63.     E.   (9)  $9,310.63. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Church  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  386  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $5,000. 


A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,  1701   K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17tli  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Poet 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $350. 

A,  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
111. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $2,205.85. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Associ- 
ation, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.  (6)   $540.82.    E.  (9)   $540.82. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  L.  Nichols,  1625  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW . 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.    E.  (9)  $1.60. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,374.96.     E.    (9)    $245.19. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  Munsey  BuHdlne 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1209  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
BuUding,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.    E.  (9)    $360.47. 

A.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  514  Madison 
Building,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $184.07. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactiu-ers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.    E.   (9)    $3,417.79. 


A.  E.  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  t).C 

D.  (6)   $200. 
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A.  Michael   J.    Norton,    30    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $187.75. 


A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.01.    E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor.  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor.  122  Ea^t  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S.A.),  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  John  B.  O'Day.  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica,  11   East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $6,922.63. 


A.  Jane    O'Grady,    815    16th   Street,   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated      Clothing     Workers      of 
America,   15  Union  Square,  New  York,   N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,625.     E.   (9)    $191.62. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Coliombus,  Ohio. 

A.  Alvin   E.   Oliver,   400   Folger   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  H.  Olson,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,888.     E.   (9)    $75.65 


A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Tr\ast  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10315  Kensington 
Parkway,  Kensington,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,038.48. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 


A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 


A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light   Co.,   901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Town  Ho\ise  Hotel, 
Post  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 


B.  Mississippi      Valley      Association, 
South  Meramec,  Clayton,  Mo. 
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A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  BtUld- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Holcombe   Parkes,   38   South   Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway   Progress   Institute,    38   South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $9,750. 


A.  James  D.  Parriott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon    Oil    Co.,    539    South    Main 
Street,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $118.75. 


A.  James  G.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.     E.   (9)    $223.14. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


a:  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association.  2110  Glrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $133.85. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  The  Pitcairn  Co..  100  West  10th  Street. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


A.  Peter  J.  Pestlllo,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  - 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,699.96.     E.   (9)    $125. 


A.  R.  Wally  Petersen,  Lakevlew,  Mich. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Ervin  L.  Peterson,  1104  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation  and  Inter- 
national Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.   (9)  $43.50. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  6787,  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.  (9)    $7.50. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Courthouse.  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.   (9)  $21. 


A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union,  6  East  Fo\irth 
Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.98. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manvifacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Richard  N.  Philleo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,275.30.     E.   (9)  $171.19. 

A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,   Washington,  Dc' 

D.   (6)    $20. 

A.  T.  E.  Pinkston,   101  East  High  Street. 
Lexington.  Ky.  \ 

A.  James    H.    Pipkin,     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $1,203. 


A.  The  Pitcairn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock.  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $29,460.58.     E.   (9)    $1,350. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plumb,  Railway  Labor  Build- 
ing, 400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
Railway  Labor  Building,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $136.81. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $83.85. 


A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $3.20. 


A.  Graydon  R.  Powers.  Jr.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  William   H.  Press,   1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (8)  $6,500. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  iSth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $125.    E. (9)  $3. 
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A  Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S.A.),  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.       '  

A.  Luke  C  Quinn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Cancer    Society,    New   York, 
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D.'(6)  $13,250.01.    E.  (9)  $7,763.68. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
IStli  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,488.20.     E.   (9)    $8,897.43. 


B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.   (6)  $250. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $1,666. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seatrain   Lines,   Inc..   595   River   Road, 
Edgewater,  N.J. 

D. (6)  $900. 


A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1735    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey   1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $450.     E.    (9)  $30.76. 


A.  James  A.  Ransford,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Stanley  Rector,  520  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Otle   M.   Reed,    1107    19th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $2,549.97.     E.   (9)  $4,799.67. 


A.  W.    O.    Reed,     6254    Woodland    Drive 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 


A.  J.  A.  Reidelbach,  Jr.,  1117  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $200. 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.   (6)    $124,905.33. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Box  1965,  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.   (6)  $2,256.50.     E.   (9)  $2,018.76. 


A.  F.  Marion  Rhodes,  60  Beaver  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  60  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James   W.    Richards,    1000    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,133.34.     E.   (9)    $15.96. 


A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 


A.  James  W.  RlddeU,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Com- 
panies, Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment  Law  Committee,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James     W.     Riddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Calcut- 
ta, India. 


A.  James    W.    Riddell,    731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Asso- 
ciation, Omaha,  Nebr. 


A.  James    W.    Riddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


A.  Richard   J.   Riddlck,    1012    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.   (9)  $192.95. 


A.  Siert  F.  Riepma,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacttirers,  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  C  E.  Rightor,  7211  Cedar  Avenue, 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Gloria  Rlordan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


A.  John  Rippey,  20  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $550.     E.   (9)  $95.97. 


A.  Paul   H.   Robbins,  2029   K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manxifacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  I.O.S.,  Ltd.  (S.A.),  119,  rue  de  Lausanne, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $179. 


A.  Rogers  &  Cowan,  Inc.,  598  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  and  250  North  Canon 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

B.  Robert  Bosch  Corp.,  4025  Crescent 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $3,153.28. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $437.50. 


A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Oil    &    Gas    Association,    609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $526. 


A.  T.     J.    Ross    &    Associates,     Inc.,     405 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Committee     of     American     Steamship 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $2,950.54. 


A.  Raymond     A.     Rourke,     333     Medford 
Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

B.  Revere    Sugar    Refinery,    333    Medford 
Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


A.  Edmond  P.  Rovner,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.  j 


A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton's  National  Detective  Agency, 
Inc.,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $2.36. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Oswald  Ryan,  528  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  528 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $27.10. 


A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.36.     E.   (9)   $60. 


A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken,  1712  G  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


y 
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B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  121  South 
Meramec,  Clayton,  Mo. 


A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  BvUld- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated   Business  Publications, 
Inc.,  205  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  O.    H.    Saunders,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,112.50. 

A.  William    H.    Schelck,    1735    New   York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  Pennsylvania  Build 
ing,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.c 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance   Alliance 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Sidley,  Austin.  Burgess  &  Smith,  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1725  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $220.     E.   (9)    $1,260.74. 


A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey.  1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Lyle     O.    Snader,     244     Transportation 
Building  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  C.   Herschel   Schooley,  815   15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $12,000.     E.   (9)   $2,440. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey.   1771   N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  6)    $665.     E.   (9)    $195.70. 

A.  Alvin  Shapiro.  919  IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)   $59.45. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman.  1025  Coimectlcut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     £.   (9)    $445.03. 


A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $604. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport.  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  (9)   $3,585. 

A.  Jack  C.  Skerrett,  717  South  19th  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Carstens     Slack.     1625    I    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum     Co.,     BarttesvlUe, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold    Slater,    One    Parragut    Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.   (9)    $40.90. 

A.  Stephen      Sllpher.     812     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,125. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  11th  Place,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  . 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
11th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9}   $1,193.89. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  640 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith,  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $200.    E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  Irvln   A.   Smith,   418  East  Rosser,   Box 
938,  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

B.  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175  East 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)   $66. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    $325.     E.   (9)    $151.50 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legls- 
latlon,  245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,918.27. 


A.  J.    R.    Snyder,    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, 745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,585.40.     E.   (9)   $2,285.46. 


A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine.  900  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 900  F  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $992.50.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi      Valley     Association,      121 
South  Meramec.  Clayton.  Mo. 


A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith.  416  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Co.,  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175 
East  Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Frpmont  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $729.17.     E.   (9)    $8.58. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Marian  S.  Staflford,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Employment  Association,  2000 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  P.  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box  6234,  Northeast  station,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Claims  In  Cuba  Committee, 
1100  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $80.     E.   (9)    $4.50. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  and  Elgin  Watch 
Co. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Foreign  Investment  Committee, 
1100  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $60.     E.   (9)    $3. 


A.  Robert    L.    Shortle,    306    International 
Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  41  D  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $23,722.44.     E.   (9)    $7,340.34. 
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A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmire,  Jr.,  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Russell    A.    Swindell,    Post    Office    Box 
2635,  Raleigh,   N.C. 

B.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2635,  RaleLgh,  N.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,753.88.     E.   (9)    $787.47. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Peach  Springs.  Ariz. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,480.15.    E.  (9)  $2,357.77. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Community, 
Post  Office  Box  907-X,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.;  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  F.  Gerald  Toye.  777   14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $40.40. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San 
Carlos,  Ariz. 


A.  C.  M.  Tarr,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,846.14.     E.   (9)    $14.10. 


A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Matt  Triggs.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bure&u  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,867.     E.  (9)  $19.81. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 
Street,  Salamanca.  N.Y. 


A.  John   I.   Taylor.   425    13th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $13.29 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda.  Md..  827  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  827  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,875. 

A.  Garn  S.  Studebaker,  "Hpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Btiild- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  and  Har- 
bor Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  J.  B.  Thayn,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,469.      E.   (9)    $16.36. 


A.  Glenwood   S.  Troop,   Jr..  812   Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Joel  B.  True,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Tobacco   Institute,    Inc.,    1735   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,   1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.   (9)   $48.75. 

A.  Oliver  A.  Thomas,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada    Railroad    Association,    1    East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  244  Trans- 
portation Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  G.  Douglas  Trussell,  National  Association 
of  Manufacttirers,  918  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dick  Tunis,  607  Maple  Terrace.  Dallas. 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  John  W.  Turner,  Railway  Labor  Build- 
ing, 400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  J.  R.  Timmins  &  Co.,   37  Wall   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan. 

B.  American   Sugar   Co.,    120  Wall   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  H.  Tlnney,   1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Perm 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  M.  S.  Tlsdale,  2355  Alameda  Street,  Val- 
lejo,  Calif. 

B.  Armed    Services    Committee,    Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $147.50. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,349. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson.  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association.  375  North 
Fulton  Street.  Fresno.  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $41.92. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

E.   (9)    $820.45. 


A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $323,409.44.     E.   (9)    $35,661.55. 


A.  Frank   L.   Sundstrom,    1290   Avenue   of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Noble  J.  Bwearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)    $110.65. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Bert  Tollefson,  Jr..  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Crofs  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $917.     E.  (9)    $320.31. 


A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,836.78. 

A.  U.S.  Foreign  Investment  Committee. 
D.   (6)    $63.     E.   (9)    $63. 


A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)    $19,190.11. 


A.  Vallcenti,  Lelghton,  Reid  &  Stock,  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Channing     Service     Corp.,     85     Broad 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  44,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.30.     E.   (9)    $15. 
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A.  John  E.  Vetter,  National  Legislation 
Committee,  American  Collectors  Association, 
635  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  1400  20th  Street  NW., 
Post  Office  Box  19128,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW,  Post  Office  Box  19128. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  B.  J.  Viviano.  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action  (The 
Society  of  the  People,  Inc.),  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum.  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner,  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $191.    E.  (9)  $170.24. 


A.  Stephen    M.   Walter,    1200    18th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Electric    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $298.75. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  920  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.    Washington    Home    Rule    Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $6,107.50.     E.   (9)    $3,001.21. 


A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  205  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  205  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil. Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glassie.  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  c6)  $5.    E.  (9)  $2.24. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $24.61. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie.  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  R.  Timmlns  &   Co..  37  Wall   Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $21.92. 


A.  William    H.    Webb.    LaSalle    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,813.04.     E.   (9)    $405.51. 


B.  Socony  Mobile  Oil   Co..  Inc..    150  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $187.72. 


A.  Peter  P.  Weidenbruch,  Jr..  510  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco   Institute.   1735  K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph   E.   Welch,    1630   Locust    Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management   Co.,   1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,   Fla. 
E.   (9)    $601.30. 


A.  Marc   A.   White,   888    17th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Claude  C.  Wild.,  Jr.,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.. 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $32.76. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &   Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quinaielt    Tribe    of    Indians,    Taholah, 
Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Frank  B.  Rowlett,  143  Chatham  Road, 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

E.   (9)    $8.85. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribes,  Wellpinlt, 
Wash. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $1,833.     E.   (9)    $83.30. 


B.  National  AsEociation  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $4,167.     E.   (9)    $85.25. 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $465.     E.   (9)    $202.95. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  Associations  Building, 
1 145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consultant    to    Emergency    Lead-Zinc 
Committee. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $190.07. 


A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends    Committee    on    National    Leg- 
islation,  245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 

'DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,687.18. 


A.  Henry   B.   Wilson,   1612   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.     (New    Jersey),    30 
Rockefeller   Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Richard  W.  Wilson.  41  D  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $150. 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport.  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,.  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $220.45. 


A.  Morton  M.  Winston. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern   Building,   Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  121  South  Meramec, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  121  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Richard     F.     Witherall,     702     Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Lawton    B%-    Wolfe,    1132    Pennsylvania 
Building,   WasHington,   D.C. 

B.  Distilled   Spirits  Institute,   1132   Penn- 
sylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Venlo    Wolfsohn,    1729    H    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute   of   Scrap    Iron   &   Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $0.75. 


A.  Russell   J.   Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Order    of    Railroad    Telegraphers, 
3860  Llndell  Boulevard,   St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  J.  Banks  Young.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $204.     E.   (9)    $42.54. 


A.  Gordon    K.    Zimmerman,    Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National   Association   of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Zlmring,  Gromfine  and  Sternstein,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
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(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  One  Copt  With  ths  SECimrART  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  th«  Clebk  or  the  House  of  Repbesemtattves: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Picure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

quarter               I 

l8t 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm|,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers.  \ 

Filing  :  , 

2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


(b) 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302  ( e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift) . 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be-  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

PAGE  K 
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A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  HUAC, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


A.  Henry  G.  Fischer,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Educational     Television.     10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  E.  Amlong,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Club  Association,  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  P.  Forsyth,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  J.  Belknap,  Corning,  N.Y. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  6519  Elgin  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The   Christian   Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  550  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

*  B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Charles  A.  Franclk,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 

A.  General  Time  Corp.,  355  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  R.  B.  Gerrie,  110  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  110  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Salt  Institute,  33 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Carey  W.  Hilliard,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  W.  W.  Carson,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


A.  Lawrence   J.    Hogan,    1022    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Apartment  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
1022    15th   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Time     Corp.,    355    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  Pennsylvania  Building, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  EVrlve,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  John  Jay  Daly,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
Inc.,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  1917  11th  Avenue, 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  David  Paul  Houlihan,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  F.  Gibson  Darrison.  Jr..  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  GriflSn,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Robert  F.  DeLay,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y, 


A.  Edith     M.     Lesser,     2924     Rittenhouse 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington    Home    Rule    Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  L.  M.  McBrlde,  110  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  110  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Salt  Institute.  33 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edmund  Mcllhenny,  1500  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

B.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  110  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111.,  and  Salt  Institute,  33 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Joseph  R.  MacLaren.  Pour  Linden  Drive, 
Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  Lewlston,  Idaho. 


A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  National  Club  Association,  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Ronald  Nowland,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  6  East 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  Boulevard  Build- 
ing, 1819  John  P.  Kennedy  Boulevard,  Phlla- 
delphla.  Pa,. 

A.  James  W.  Respess,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  L.  Smith,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  P.  Bourne  Upham,  III,  1102  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh.  1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will,  989  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Gene  M.  Woodfln.  42  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Jadicial  Review  of  Dismissal  or  Suspen- 
sion of  Classified  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  give  persons  in 
the  classified  civil  service  a  right  to  a 
hearing  before  removal  and  suspension 


and  a  right  to  judicial  review  of  dis- 
missal or  suspension  in  the  Federal  judi- 
cial district  where  they  were  employed. 

Under  this  bill,  a  dismissed  or  sus- 
pended employee  may  have  judicial  re- 
view of  his  dismissal  or  suspension  in  the 
judicial  district  where  he  was  employed. 
Under  present  law.  employees  must  come 
to  Washington,  and  this  expense  deprives 
many  of  their  day  in  court. 

My  bill  would  humanize  this  presently 
unjust  and  unfair  law. 

This  remedial  legislation  should  receive 
the  more  serious  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress. 


Public  Opinion  Poll — 15th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


March  31,  1965 
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the  results  of  my  request  for  the  opin-  problems  facing  our  Nation.  I  was  grati- 
lons  of  residents  of  the  15th  Congres-  fied  by  the  tremendous  response  to  my 
slonal  District  of  Illinois  on  some  of  the    poll — with  a  total  of  18,745  completed 


questionnaires  returned  to  me  and  tabu- 
lated as  of  March  26. 

The  results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 


Results  of  Representative  Charlotte  T.  Reid's  public  opinion  poll 


Percent 


Do  you  feel  that,  fiscal  responsibility  demands  that  the  Federal  Qovermncnt  must  operate  within  a  balanced  budget? ... 

Because  of  deficit  financinp,  t!ie  temporary  national  debt  limit  has  been  increased  by  $31,000,000,000  in  the  last  4  years.  Do  you  favor  the  admin- 
istration's rciuest  for  a  further  increase  in  the  national  debt  limit  beyond  the  present  $324.000.000.000? "  V""; j  '  i  — 

President  Johnson  is  askine  Congress  to  approve  a  preatly  expanded  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  at  all  levels— preschool  to  graduate- 
increasing  the  fiscal  year  19C()  education  budget  to  a  total  of  $8,000,000,000.  with  $l,f)00,000,000  of  this  in  completely  new  programs. 

(a)  Do  yon  favor  this  greatly  expanded  Federal  aid  to  education  program? _.- 

(b)  Do  you  favor  aid  to  students  in  both  private  and  parochial  schools? - - - 

Do  you  favor  the  administration's  compulsory  plan  to  provide  limited  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  people  over  65,  regardless  of  need,  to  be 
financed  through  new  payroll  taxes  on  presf^nt  employees  and  employers  covered  by  social  security? — u    r""v,"""i," 

Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  allow  prayer  and  Bible  reading  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  our  public  schools,  thereby  re- 
scinding recent  Supreme  Court  decisions? - . .     ;-. ',V"',\ V"i — 

Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  return  to  each  individual  State  its  right  to  apportion  1  house  of  its  bicameral  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population  if  its  citizens  so  desire? - - -_- ---; -•  ^^■ 

Sec.  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  .\ct  permits  the  individual  States  to  pass  "right  to  work"  laws  if  they  so  desire.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  sec.  14B, 
thereby  making  it  illegal  for  a  State  to  pnss  a  "right  to  work"  law? -- - - - -. v"  V""rc 

Do  you  favor  the  administration's  proposal  to  revise  the  McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Act  to  abolish  the  national  origin  quota  system,  to  estab- 
lish a  general  (juota  pool  not  based  on  country  of  origin,  and  to  increase  the  total  number  of  immigrants  coming  to  the  Lnited  States.' 

Do  you  favor  an  agricultural  program  which  would  provide  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  level  of  price  supports  and  production  controls?.. 

Do  you  favor — 

(a)  U.S.  aid  to  Communist-bloc  nations?- -- — 

(b)  Expanded  trade  with  Communist-bloc  nations? --- - -— - 


y«8 

No 

No 
opinion 

89.7 

9.0 

1.3 

7.8 

90.3 

1.9 

3A.9 
26.2 

58.9 
69.1 

4.2 
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12.1 

85.7 

2.2 

82.4 

15.6 

2.0 

75.2 

17.3 

7.5 

20.6 

71.7 
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16.6 
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77.4 
14.1 

6.0 
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Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  To  Honor  Naval 
Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming 
May  15  the  citizens  of  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  will  dedicate  a  public  park  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Naval 
heroes  of  World  War  II,  Capt.  Albert 
Harold  Rooks. 

I  bring  this  event  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  because 
many  Members  of  Congress  may  well  re- 
call the  extraordinary  heroism  and 
courage  displayed  by  Captain  Rooks 
while  commanding  the  cruiser  U.S.S. 
Houston  during  World  War  II.  Facing 
overwhelming  odds  Captain  Rooks  gave 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty  when  he 
was  killed  by  enemy  fire  as  he  directed 
the  Houston's  final  fight.  Prior  to  that 
time,  in  a  series  of  engagements  between 
February  4  and  27,  1942,  Captain  Rooks 
displayed  extraordinary  heroism,  out- 
standing courage,  gallantry  in  action, 
and  distinguished  service  as  command- 
ing oflflcer  of  the  Houston  while  in  ac- 
tion against  superior  Japanese  enemy 
aerial  and  surface  forces.  He  was  post- 
humously awarded  our  Nation's  highest 
recognition,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  I  would  like  to  read  the  accom- 
panying citation: 

For  extraordinary  heroism,  outstanding 
courage,  gallantry  In  action,  and  distin- 
guished service  In  the  line  of  his  profession, 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Houston 
during  the  period  February  4  to  27,  1942, 
while  in  action  with  superior  Japanese  en- 
emy aerial  and  surface  forces.  While  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  an  enemy  amphibious  ex- 
pedition, as  a  unit  In  a  mixed  force,  Houston 
was  heavily  attacked  by  bombers;  after 
evading  four  attacks,  she  was  heavily  hit  in 


a  fifth  attack,  lost  60  killed  and  had  1  tur- 
ret wholly  disabled.  Captain  Rooks  made  his 
ship  again  seaworthy  and  sailed  within  3 
days  to  escort  an  important  reinforcing 
convoy  from  Darwin  to  Koepang.  Timor, 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  While  so  engaged, 
another  powerful  air  attr.ck  developed  which 
by  Houston's  marked  efBclency  was  fought 
off  without  much  damage  to  the  convoy. 
Tlie  commanding  general  of  all  forces  in  the 
area  thereupon  canceled  the  movement  and 
Captain  Rooks  escorted  the  convoy  back  to 
Darwin.  Later,  while  in  a  considerable 
Americau-British-Dutch  force  engaged  with 
an  overwhelming  force  of  Japanese  surface 
ships,  Houston  with  H.M.S.  Exeter  carried 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  her  fire  alone 
heavily  damaged  one  and  possibly  two  heavy 
cruisers.  Although  heavily  damaged  in  the 
actions.  Captain  Rooks  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging his  ship  when  the  flag  officer  com- 
manding broke  ofif  the  action  and  got  her 
safely  away  from  the  vicinity,  whereas  one- 
half  of  the  cruisers  were  lost. 

I  am  proud  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Capt.  Albert  Harold  Rooks  was  born  in 
Whitman  County  of  my  congressional 
district,  educated  at  Walla  Walla  High 
School  and  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1914. 

Dedication  of  the  park  by  Walla  Walla 
citizens  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Rooks 
is  a  fitting  memorial.  It  should  help  re- 
mind all  of  us  of  not  only  the  heroism 
of  Captain  Rooks,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the 
thousands  of  other  Americans  who 
fought  and  died  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 


daily  Record  an  article  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  on  February  10.  That 
article,  Mr.  Speaker,  described  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
great  State  of  Hawaii — the  willingness  of 
its  citizens  to  assist  one  another  in  times 
of  chaos  and  disaster. 

One  of  the  unsung  heroes  which  up- 
held this  great  tradition  during  the  re- 
cent floods  at  Keapuka  was  Delivery 
Service,  Inc.,  owned  and  operated  by 
these  brothers,  Richard,  Rikino,  and 
Harold  Fukumoto.  With  no  thought  of 
the  economic  loss  which  they  would  sus- 
tain, the  Fukumoto  brothers  volunteered 
their  trucks,  drivers,  and  helpers  to 
transport  the  water-damaged  appliances 
between  Keapuka  and  the  service  shops. 
Indeed,  this  was  no  small  effort  and  ex- 
pense on  their  part.  I  take  pride  in 
being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Fukumoto  brothers  and  pleasure  in  com- 
mending them  for  their  action. 


Fukumoto  Brothers  Display  Great 
Public  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9  of  this  year  I  inserted  in  the 


Seasonal  Use  of  Foreign  Workers  in 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Other  High 
Labor  Crops 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31, 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  Secretary  of  Labor,  W. 
Willard  Wirtz,  on  March  30  by  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  full  text  of  the  wire 
and  list  of  Members  sending  it  follows : 

March  30,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  Willard  Wistz, 
The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Members  of  Congress  interested  In  agri- 
culture are  shocked  by  your  reported  atti- 
tude that  seasonal  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
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fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  high  labor  crops 
Is  unnecessary  and  will  not  be  approved. 
Planting  time  is  here  and  thousands  of  acres 
will  not  be  planted  because  there  Is  no  as- 
surance of  labor  to  tend  and  harvest  crops. 
This  Is  particularly  harsh  on  small  farmers 
who  cannot  cjirry  out  on  their  own  extensive, 
expensive,  and  repeated  recruitment  cam- 
paigns to  try  to  obtain  domestic  workers. 
Perhaps  consumers  will  be  able  to  afford  the 
Increase  in  prices  which  will  inevitably  re- 
sult from  your  reported  attitude  but  pack- 
inghouse and  cannery  uxirkers,  truckers, 
and  producers  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  their 
Jobs  and  their  income.  The  clear  Intent  of 
Congress   in   permitting   the  Mexican   labor 


law  to  lapse  was  that  existing  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law  should  be  used  to  meet 
seasonal  labor  shortages.  This  is  clear  from 
committee  reports  and  from  debate  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  American  farmers  will 
gladly  use  American  workers  if  yoiu-  De- 
partment can  provide  them  and  give  assur- 
ance that  they  will  stay  on  the  Job.  But 
until  you  can  provide  such  workers  and  such 
assiirance  your  clear  duty  is  to  permit  the 
entry  of  foreign  workers  where  they  are 
needed. 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  North  Carolina;  Gr.\- 
HAM  PrniCELL,  Texas;  Watkins  M. 
Abbitt.  Virginia;  E.  C.  Gathings, 
Arkansas;  Ralph  J.  Scott,  North  Caro- 


SENATE 

Thursd.w,  April  1, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Robert  Lewis  Townsend,  district 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Kearney,  Nebr.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whose  light  and  love 
hath  brought  us  to  this  vei-y  hour,  and 
without  which  we  could  not  live  or  care 
too  long,  we  bow  before  Thee  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  mighty  tasks  Thou  hast 
given  us  this  day.  Be  ever  present  and 
very  real  to  these  on  whom  the  weight 
of  legislative  decision  has  been  placed, 
that  they  may  be  Thy  instruments,  and 
equal  to  this  hour. 

Through  the  dense  overgrowth  of 
many  words  and  long  debate,  let  Thy 
light  shine  until  the  issues  are  clearly 
seen  and  the  pathway  to  Thy  fuller  sun- 
light is  made  plain. 

Where  the  circles  of  our  world  con- 
cerns are  limited  by  our  human  loyalties, 
teach  us  to  love  as  Thou  dost  love,  that 
we  may  do  as  Thou  wouldst  do,  and  draw 
them  larger  according  to  Thy  plan. 

And  when  the  load  grows  more  than 
can  be  borne — 

Teach  us  the  strength  that  cannot  seek 
By  deed  or  thought,  to  hurt  the  weak; 
That,  under  Thee,  we  may  possess 
-Man's  strength  to  succor  man's  distress. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  who  gave  himself  that  God's 
kingdom  might  come.  His  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.    Amen. 


approved  and  signed  the  following  joint 
resolutions : 

S.J  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
2  through  May  8,  1966.  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
Bennett  Place  commemoration. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  29,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  29. 1965,  the  President  had 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  130) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  activities  under  Public  Law  480,  re- 
ceived on  March  31,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  March  29,  which, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  without  reading,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
est it  . 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the  an- 
nual report  on  activities  carried  on  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended,  outlining  operations  under  the 
act  during  the  calendar  year  1964.  The 
report  outlines  in  some  detail  the  signifl- 
<«&nt  role  of  the  United  States  through 
the  years  in  helping  to  battle  hunger  in 
the  world.  The  record  is  an  impressive 
one. 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  enterprises  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  nation  in  all  of  history— 
and  every  American  can  be  proud  of  it, 
without  regard  to  partisanship  or  politi- 
cal persuasion. 

In  cooperation  with  the  developing 
countries,  food  for  peace  is  directly  ben- 
efiting more  people  than  ever  before.  And 
more  importantly,  the  operating  agencies 
are  reaching  these  people  with  more 
meaningful  programs.  Increasingly  the 
emphasis  is  on  using  our  agricultural 
commodities  to  support  projects  that 
help  eliminate  the  need  for  continued 
food  aid.  Today  about  40  percent  of 
our  Government's  economic  development 
assistance  overseas  is  in  the  form  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  local  curren- 
cies received  from  their  sale.  To  achieve 
this  record,  food-for-peace  exports 
reached  a, new  high  in  1964  of  18  mil- 
lion  tons   of  agricultural   conunodities 


Una;  Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Missis- 
sippi; John  L.  McMillan,  South 
Carolina;  D.  R.  Matthews,  Florida; 
James  A.  Haley,  Florida;  A.  S.  Her- 
LONG,  Jr..  Florida;  Tom  Murray,  Ten- 
nessee; William  M.  Tuck.  Virginia; 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes.  Florida;  Charles 
M.  Teague,  California;  Charles  S. 
GuBSER,  California;  John  F.  Baldwin, 
Jr..  California;  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
California;  James  B.  Utt.  California; 
Burt  L.  Talcott.  California;  Glenard 
P.  Lipscomb,  California;  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen. California;  Edward  J.  Gurnet. 
Florida. 


with  an  estimated  export  market  value 
of  $1.7  billion. 

importance  op  nutrition 

The  food-for-peace  program  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  world 
attack  on  hunger  and  malnutrition- 
still  the  most  grave  health  problem  of 
the  world.  We  now  recognize  that  food 
deficiencies  are  most  serious  in  infants, 
the  pre-school-age  and,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, school-age  children.  Not  only 
does  malnutrition  result  in  high  child 
death  rates  and  widespread  disabling 
diseases,  but  research  has  now  estab- 
lished that  it  produces  permanent  retar- 
dation of  mental  as  well  as  physical 
development.  Studies  suggest  that  in 
some  developing  countries  as  high  as  70 
percent  of  pre-school  children  are 
undernourished  or  malnourished. 

Thus,  increasing  attention  is  being 
given  to  nutrition  in  food  for  peace. 
Its  importance  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  100  million  recipients  of 
our  donated  foods,  70  million  are  chil- 
dren, including  more  than  40  million  in 
organized  national  school  lunch  efforts. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment recently  authorized  funds  which 
will  be  used,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  vitamin 
enrichment  of  nonfat  dry  milk  distrib- 
uted overseas.  Experiments  will  also  be 
undertaken  to  help  developing  countries 
find  the  techniques  and  skills  needed  to 
process  and  distribute  grain-based  high 
protein  foods  for  children. 

meeting  human  needs 

While  the  effort  goes  on  to  increase 
the  nutritional  balance  in  our  commodity 
use,  food  for  peace  continues  to  seek  the 
humanitarian  goal  of  using  our  food  to 
meet  human  needs: 

During  1964,  more  than  3  billion 
pounds  of  commodities  were  programed 
through  U.S.  and  international  oversea 
relief  agencies  under  title  III  of  Public 
Law  480  for  donation  to  67.3  million 
people.  As  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  "Operation  Ninos"  school 
lunch  programs  in  Latin  America  are 
currently  feeding  13  million  children- 
compared  to  fewer  than  4  million  when 
this  special  emphasis  was  initiated  only 
2'/2  years  ago. 

Food-for-work  community  develop- 
ment projects  are  expanding  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  base  of  country  de- 
velopment.    In  1964,  9  million  people 
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benefited  from  programs  providing  a 
supplementary  wage  of  food— through 
food  for  peace — as  payment  for  partici- 
pation in  local  self-help  projects. 

There  were  fewer  large-scale  disasters 
in  the  world  during  1964  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  food  for  peace  was  called  upon  to 
assist  only  4  million  victims  under  title 
II  emergency  relief  programs — the 
smallest  number  since  the  inception  of 
the  program.  However,  an  additional  1 
million  refugees  benefited  from  these 
food-for-peace  supported  emergency  re- 
lief programs. 

U.S.  commodities  are  being  supplied 
to  50  of  the  72  projects  sponsored  on  a 
multilateral  basis  through  the  world 
food  program.  Seventy  countries  share 
in  supporting  these  development  proj- 
ects now  reaching  2.7  million  recipients. 
U.S.  support  of  multilateral  programing 
is  also  exemplified  by  food-for-peace 
commodities  provided  to  UNICEF  and 
UNRWA. 

developing  commercial  markets 

As  food  for  peace  embarks  on  its  sec- 
ond decade,  there  is  growing  indication 
of  the  program's  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  commercial 
markets  for  our  farm  products  as  well  as 
purely  humanitarian  efforts.  Commer- 
cial sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties overseas  reached  a  new  high  of  $4.6 
billion  during  this  year,  more  than  dou- 
ble the  commercial  agricultural  exports 
of  1954  when  Public  Law  480  was  first 
enacted. 

The  Public  Law  480  sales  programs  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
the  recipient  countries  and  thus  hasten 
the  day  when  they  can  finance  their  im- 
port requirements  on  commercial  terms. 
Following  are  highlights  of  these  sales 
programs : 

Food-for-peace  exports  under  title  I 
(sales  for  foreign  currencies)  reached  a 
record  high  in  1964  of  almost  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Shipments  amounted  to  more  than 
14  million  tons,  surpassing  the  previous 
peak  of  13.9  million  tons  set  in  1963. 

Public  Law  480-generated  currencies 
are  paying  U.S.  oversea  expenses,  con- 
serving dollars  and  strengthening  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  Reim- 
bursements to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  1964  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  utilizing  these  cur- 
rencies totaled  almost  $1.1  billion.  Ad- 
ditional reimbursements  also  resulted 
from  barter  programs  as  U.S.  agencies 
financed  oversea  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  with  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities. Such  reimbursements  from 
both  programs  totaled  over  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  1964. 

Our  balance-of-payments  position  is 
also  benefiting  from  increased  activity 
under  title  rv,  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales.  Almost  1  million  tons  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  an  export  mar- 
ket value  of  $93  million,  were  shipped 
overseas  in  1964  under  title  IV,  also  a 
new  record.  Title  IV  dollar  repayments 
on  principal  and  interest  from  previous 
sales  are  being  made  in  increasing  vol- 
ume. Repayments  during  1964  totaled 
$5.4  million,  compared  to  $2.3  million  in 
1963. 


public    law    480    SUPPORTS    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Agricultural  commodities  continue  to 
serve  as  one  of  our  principal  assets  in 
international  economic  developments, 
contributing  substantially  to  the  total 
U.S.  oversea  aid  effort. 

Planned  uses  of  local  currencies  pro- 
vided in  title  I  sales  agreements  con- 
cluded during  1964  totaled  $580.5  mil- 
lion for  economic  development — $553.5 
million  in  loans;  $27  million  in  grants. 
In  addition,  agricultural  commodities 
sold  to  foreign  governments  on  long- 
term  dollar  credit  under  title  IV  pro- 
vided financing  for  economic  purposes. 
These  currencies  are  being  used  to  sup- 
plement capital  investment  funds  and 
technical  assistance  support  in  a  wide 
range  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  so- 
cio-economic development  projects. 

Fifty-seven  million  dollars  in  local 
currencies  generated  by  title  I  sales  of 
food-for-peace  commodities  were  loaned 
in  1964  to  United  States  and  local  private 
enterprise  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  11  countries. 

CHALLENGE    OF    THE    FUTURE 

These  are  only  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  food  for  peace  during  the 
past  year.  The  program  has  come  a 
long  way  since  1954  when  it  was  so  gen- 
erally considered  only  as  a  temporary 
means  to  dispose  of  "burdensome"  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  Food  for  peace  has 
proved  its  worth  as  an  important  means 
to  meet  human  need,  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  and  support  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  It  has  helped  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  human  hunger  is  no 
longer  an  inevitable  fact  of  life.  Its 
elimination  is  within  our  grasp. 

Yet  for  all  of  the  many  efforts  and 
accomplishments  by  the  United  States 
and  other  richly  endowed  countries,  mil- 
lions still  suffer  from  some  form  of  hun- 
ger or  malnutrition.  We  have  long  rec- 
ognized that  an  insufficient  food  supply 
is  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to 
human  misery  and  political  instability. 
More  recently  we  have  begun  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  also  a  major  deterrent 
to  economic  and  social  development. 
The  resulting  loss,  in  both  human  and 
economic  terms.  Is  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies and  shortcomings  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  long-range  solution  to  the  hunger 
problem  rests  in  improving  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  developing  nations 
themselves.  In  my  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  on  agriculture  and  foreign 
assistance.  I  pointed  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased attention  directed  to  the  agri- 
cultural sectors  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries— specifically  to  help  overcome  ob- 
stacles such  as  the  present  deficiency  of 
fertilizer,  the  lack  of  adequate  Govern- 
ment policies  in  establishing  sufiBcient 
incentives  for  the  fanner,  and  the  gen- 
eral insufiSciency  of  education  so  vitally 
needed  to  improve  farming  methods  and 
technology. 

Our  efforts  on  these  matters  must  con- 
tinue. But  we  must  also  continue  to 
utilize  our  own  agricultural  resources 
until  the  day  these  other  countries  be- 
come self-suflacient.   That  will  be  a  num- 


ber of  years  away — but  food  for  peace 
can  shorten  this  time. 

Food  for  peace  is  an  important  tool 
for  development.  It  is  good  international 
policy  and  sound  domestic  policy.  Food 
for  peace  is.  above  all.  a  program  which 
expresses  the  great  and  generous  heart 
of  the  American  people — and  is  a  worthy 
expression  of  the  compassion  always  so 
much  a  part  of  America's  character.  It 
deserves  the  continued  support  of  the 
Congress  and  of  all  Americans. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  31,  1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dulski 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  GiAiMO  of  Cormecticut,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  St  Germain  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Tupper  of  Maine,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Whalley 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stafford  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  for  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  from  May  20 
to  May  23, 1965,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  307)  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact 
relating  to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
sumed by  interstate  buses  and  to  an 
agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  pro- 
ration and  reciprociity,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  haz- 
ardous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier; 

H.R.  3708.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating 
agency  to  be  designated  as  the  "Administra- 
tion on  Aging"; 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  In- 
centive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  In  submarines  attached  to  staffs 
of  submarine  operational  commanders:  and 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice   by   their   titles   and   referred   as 
indicated : 

HH.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
Incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  haz- 
ardous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier;   and 
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H.R.  5571.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  Incen- 
tive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  in  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  commanders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3708.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to 
the  States  for  commvmlty  planning  and  serv- 
ices and  for  training,  through  research,  de- 
velopment, or  training  project  grants,  and  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on 
Aging";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations, 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
subcommittees  thereof  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Per- 
manent Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  were  author- 
ized to  meet  dming  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations and  letters,  v/hich  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Automotive  Prodccts  Trade  Act  of  1965 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legiflation  to  provide  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement  concerning 
automotive  products  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purpKJses  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Amendment  of  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  of  1926 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Acceleration  of  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Program 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  expand,  extend,  and 
accelerate  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  op  1965 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities,  oth- 
er financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemp^pyment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Adjustment  of  Certain  Contr.\cts  by  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  adjustment  of  certain  contracts 
by  that  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report   on    1964    Son,    Bank    Conservation 
Reserve  Program 
A  lett€r  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  19G4  Soil  Bank  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  National  Industrial  Reserve 
A   letter   from   the  Assistant   Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve,  dated  April  1.  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Certain  Projects  To  Be  Under- 
taken  FOR  the  Army   National   Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense   (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions ) .   reporting,  pursuant   to  law,   on   the 
nature  and  estimated  cost  of  certain  non- 
armory  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  National  Guard  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Repeal   of   Section   7043,   Tftle   10,   United 
States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  section  7043  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report     on     Defense     Procurement    From 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  period  July  1964-January  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Amendment  op  Small  Business  Act,  Relat- 
ing  to   Certain   Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  author- 
ize Issuance  and  sale  of  participation  inter- 
ests based  on  certain  pools  of  loans  held  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  op  Small  Business  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Administration,  for  the  year  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Amendment  of  Section  6(b)    of  SEcuRrrns 
Act   of    1933 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvurency. 

Report  of   Maritime  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Statutes  Relating  to  Flking 
OR  Prohibiting  Collection  of  Fees  foe 
Certain  Services  Under  the  Navigation 
Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  and  amend  certain  statutes  fixing 
or  prohibiting  the  collection  of  fees  for  cer- 
tain services  under  the  navigation  laws  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Use  of  Certain  Land  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  the  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
donated  by  the  University  of  California  for  a 
marine  biological  research  laboratory,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Chairman,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Chairman,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  1003 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  author- 
ize common  carriers  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  enter  into  joint  rates,  provide 
for  their  regulation  by  a  joint  board,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Transporta- 
riON  of  the  Remains,  Families,  and  Ef- 
fects OF  Federal  Employees  Dying  Abro.ad 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Act  of  July  8,  1940,  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  the  remains,  families, 
and  effects  of  Federal  employees  dying 
abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the  benefits  of  such 
act  to  employees  dying  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia  « 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  author- 
izing the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  furnish  subsistence,  living  quar- 
ters, and  laundry  in  lieu  of  salary  to  certain 
persons  who,  although  not  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  authorized  by  the 
Commissioners  to  work  In  facilities  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  training  and  experi- 
ence in  their  future  vocations  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  names  assumed  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  or  business  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
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A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925, 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report 
on  the  state  of  the  finances,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  op 
1954,  To  Promote  Savings  Under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  Automatic  Data 
Processing  System 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  promote  savings  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  Automatic  Data  Processing 
System  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  on  Applications  for  Refund  of 

Certain  Excess  Oil  Royalties 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
receipt  of  an  application  from  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  for  the  refund  of  excess  oil  roy- 
alties (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  an  application  from  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  for  the  refund  of  ex- 
cess oil  royalties  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  Articles  of 
Agreement   of   the    International   Bank 
FOR  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation   to    authorize    the    U.S.    Governor    to 
agree    to    amendments    to    the    Articles    of 
Agreement    of    the    International    Bank   for 
Reconstruction    and    Development    and    the 
International     Finance      Corporation,      and 
for    other     purposes     (with     accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Report  on  Audits  of  Government  Services, 
Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  audits  of  Government 
Services,  Inc.,  and  of  its  employee  retire- 
ment and  benefit  trust  fund  and  supple- 
mental pension  plan,  year  ended  December 
31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  the  failure  to  obtain  competition  for 
the  procurement  of  power-unit  clamps, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department, 
dated  March  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  failure  to  collect  forfeitures 
of  pay  imposed  by  court-martial  sentences. 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  the  relocation  of  highways  at  the  Amistad 


Dam  project,  U.S.  section.  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
for  commercial  protective  service  used  for 
shipments  of  classified  material.  Department 
of  the  Army,  dated  March  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  inadequacies  In  the  administration  of 
the  Inter-American  highway  program  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  in  negotiation 
and  administration  of  contracts  for  resettle- 
ment of  Cuban  refugees.  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  March  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  financial  condition 
and  operations,  fiscal  years  1963  and  1962, 
U.S.  section.  International  Boundary  and  Wa- 
ter Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico, 
dated  March  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  wage  rates  for  federally  fi- 
nanced housing  construction  Improperly  de- 
termined in  excess  of  the  prevailing  rates  for 
similar  work  In  the  Dallas-Port  Worth,  Tex., 
area.  Department  of  Labor,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government    Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  allocation  of  costs 
of  publicly  owned  parking  facilities  to  urban 
renewal  projects  In  the  San  Francisco  region. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  dated 
March  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piu-suant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  grant  approved 
to  assist  in  financing  the  development  of  the 
Keystone  Industrial  Park  of  the  Scranton 
Lackawanna  Industrial  Building  Co.,  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  March  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  rental  costs  in- 
curred because  of  delay  in  purchasing  com- 
ponents of  two  automatic  data  processing 
systems,  Social  Security  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
dated  March  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pui'suant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  U.S.  problems 
pertaining  to  the  operations  of  radio  termi- 
nals, radio  relays  and  associated  generators 
In  selected  units  of  the  7th  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  allocation  of  costs 
of  streets  and  roads  to  the  Queensgate  I 
Urban    Renewal    Project,    Cincinnati,    Ohio, 


Urban  Renewal  Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  incurred  In 
the  procurement  of  ball  powder  for  .30  cali- 
ber blank  ammunition  from  Olln  Mathleson 
Chemical  Corp.,  East  Alton,  111..  Department 
of  the  Army,  dated  March  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Governor  of  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Activities  of.  Expenditures  by, 
AND  Donation  to  the  Charles  R.  Robert- 
son   Lignite    Research     Laboratory,    at 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, reporting,  pursuant  to  law^,  on  the  activ- 
ities of,  expenditures  by,  and  donation  to  the 
Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Lab- 
oratory, at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
AND  Letters 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Academy  for 
the  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Identical  Bidding  in  Pxjblic 
Procurement 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  identi- 
cal bidding  in  public  procurement,  for  the 
calendar  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  4082,  TnxE  18, 
United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  4082  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  offenses  against  the  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Depart- 
ment OF  the  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Major 
Leonard  H.  Potterbaum,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Frank 
D.  Schwikert,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Donald 
B.  Powers,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  39b  of  Bankruptct 
Acr 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  33b  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
ro  as  to  prohibit  a  part-time  referee  from  act- 
ing as  trustee  or  receiver  in  any  proceeding 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Appointment  or  Additional  CiRCtJiT  and 
District  Judges 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Sections  2072  and  2112, 
Title  28,  United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  2072  and  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and 
to  repeal  Inconsistent  legislation  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Manpower  Research  and 
Training 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  man- 
power research  and  training,  dated  March 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt);  to  the 
Committee   on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

Report  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States   of  America 

A  letter  from  the  president  and  national 
executive  director,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  orga- 
nization, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety   Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  health  and  safety  In  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mineral  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Reports  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington. 
D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
of  that  Commission  entitled  "Annual  Report 
to  Congress  for  1964"  and  "Fundamental  Nu- 
clear Energy  Research — 1964"  (with  accom- 
panying reports ) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Disposition   op  Executive   Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  have  no  permanent  ^value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 

State   of   California;    to    the   Committee   on 

Banking  and  Currency: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  14 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint 
"Whereafi   the   current  shortage  of  coins, 
which  Is  hamstringing  business  and  Industry 


In  this  Nation,  is  particularly  acute  In  the 
San  Franclsco-Oakland  metropolitan  area; 
and 

"Whereas  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  popu- 
lation of  the  San  Franclsco-Oakland  metro- 
politan area,  with  the  boom  In  business  and 
industry  which  has  accompanied  It,  has  sky- 
rocketed the  demand  for  coins  In  this  area; 
and 

"Whereas  the  12th  Federal  Reserve  district, 
with  headquarters  In  San  Francisco,  now  re- 
ceives and  distributes  more  coins  than  any 
other  Federal  Reserve  district;   and 

"Whereas  the  Philadelphia  and  Denver 
Mints,  which  are  the  only  two  mints  In  the 
country  that  are  presently  producing  coins, 
are  already  working  day  and  night.  7  days  a 
week,  and  still  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
sufficient  coins  to  satisfy  the  need  for  them; 
and 

"Whereas  the  reopening  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint  would  reduce  the  costs  of  mint- 
ing and  distributing  coins  and  make  suffi- 
cient coins  available  to  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent shortage^of  coins  In  not  only  the  San 
Franclsco-Oakland  metropolitan  area,  but 
throughout  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  reopen  the  San 
Francisco  Mint;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  1 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    agricultural 

workers 

"Whereas  the  production,  processing,  and 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  constitutes 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  State  of  California  and  our  Nation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  ready  availability  of  whole- 
some, reasonably  priced  agricultural  com- 
modities Is  essential  to  the  continued  physi- 
cal health  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  without  sufficient  experienced, 
and  competent  agricultural  workers,  our 
farmers  cannot  grow  enough  agricultural 
products  to  provide  the  raw  materials  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  required  level  of  pro- 
duction of  these  agricultural  commodities; 
and 

"Whereas  an  adequate  wage  for  agricul- 
tural workers  Is  essential  to  secure  and  main- 
tain the  sufficient,  experienced,  and  com- 
petent force  of  agricultural  workers  neces- 
sary to  produce  our  agricultural  products; 
and 

"Whereas  In  the  past  agricultural  workers 
In  many  areas  of  this  country  have  not  re- 
ceived wages  adequate  to  Induce  sufficient 
workers  to  secure  and  continue  In  agricul- 
tural emplo3rment  and  thus  our  necessary 
force  of  agricultural  workers  Is  endangered; 
and     • 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  keen  competition 
which  exists  between  the  various  producers 
of  agricultural  goods  for  sale  throughout  the 
United  States,  this  lack  of  uniformity  In  the 
payment  of  agrlcult\iral  wages  In  the  various 
areas  of  the  United  States  also  has  a  seriously 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  economy  of  those 
areas,  of  which  California  Is  one,  wherein 
higher  wages  are  paid  agricultural  workers 
because  It  places  these  areas  wherein  higher 
wages  are  paid  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
In  their  efforts  to  market  their  agricultural 
commodities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
California  State  Legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  a  national  minimum  farm 
wage  equal  to  the  highest  statewide  mini- 
mum farm  wage  paid  In  any  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  20 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Morro  Bay  Rock 

"Whereas  while  title  to  Morro  Bay  Rock 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  State  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  grant  deed  reserved 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  resume 
ownership,  possession,  and  control,  for  Gov- 
ernment purposes,  of  any  of  the  property, 
at  any  time,  without  the  consent  of  the 
State;  and 

"Whereas  In  view  of  this  reservation  of 
Interest  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  now  has  little  control  over  Morro  Bay 
Rock;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  removed  quantities  of  material  from 
Morro  Bay  Rock  for  repair  to  a  harbor  Jetty 
which  is  causing  the  disfiguration  of  Its 
natural  value;  and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  con- 
sidering resumption  of  quarrying  operations 
on  Morro  Bay  Rock;  and 

"Whereas  any  extra  cost  which  may  be 
incurred  from  using  an  alternate  source  of 
rock  for  harbor  projects  would  be  small  com- 
pared to  the  esthetic  loss  which  would  be 
caused  through  further  quarrying  of  this 
landmark;  and 

"Whereas  In  order  that  Morro  Bay  Rock 
can  be  preserved  and  protected  as  a  point 
of  scenic  Interest  for  all  peoples  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
vey Its  remaining  Interest  to  the  State :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  convey  the  remaining  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  Morro  Bay  Rock  to 
the  State  of  California;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Concurrent  Resolution   95 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 

Congress  to  amend  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  of  1938,  Increasing  the  min- 
imum wage  thereunder  to  $1.50  per  hour 
"Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  manifested  by  the 
considered  Judgment  of  their  duly  elected 
representatives  In  the  State  legislature,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  people  Is  Involved  In  the 
soundness  of  this  State's  economic  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  other  States,  and  de- 
pends on  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  national  standards  designed  to  protect, 
preserve  and  promote  the  soundness  of  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation;   and 

"Whereas  employers  in  _  this  State  are 
placed  In  an  unfavorable  competitive  posl- 
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tlon  by  reason  of  lower  wages  paid  In  States 
which  are  subject  only  to  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.25  per  hour,  a  rate  consider- 
ably below  that  which  generally  prevails  In 
the  industries  of  this  State;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  believed  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
$1.50  per  hour  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  such 
substandard  wages  as  now  prevail  in  many 
States  of  the  Nation  and  to  protect  the  em- 
ployers of  this  State  and  other  States  with 
high  labor  standards  against  unfair  com- 
petition :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
memorialized  to  establish  with  all  convenient 
speed  a  nationwide  minimum  wage  of  $1.50 
per  hour,  in  order  to  avoid  an  increase  in  un- 
employment In  States  with  high  labor  stand- 
ards, prevent  unfair  competition  from  indus- 
tries In  States  having  low  labor  standards  and 
wages  to  preserve,  protect  and  permit  the 
soundness  of  the  Nation's  economy;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  one  copy  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  copy  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
that  the  latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution. 

"By  order  of  the  Senate : 

"George  H.  Van  Lengen,  Secretary. 

"In  assembly  March  24. 1965. 

"Concurred  In  without  amendment. 

"By  order  of  assembly : 

"John  T.  McKennan,  Clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  8 
"Joint   memorial    to   the    honorable    Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States   in    Congress    assembled,    the    U.S. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  and  all  Interested  or 

affected   agencies   or   Instrumentalities   of 

the  United  States 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  pres- 
ently has  under  study  a  multipurpose  dam 
proposed  for  construction  upon  the  Snake 
River  approximately  6  miles  uprlver  from 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  to  be  known  as  the  Asotin 
Dam;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  proposal  for  con- 
struction of  such  dam  does  not  Include  nav- 
igation locks,  nor  any  method  for  the  pas- 
sage of  waterborne  carriers  past  such  dam; 
and 

"Whereas  the  completion  of  lower  Granite 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River  approximately  33 
miles  downriver  from  Lewlston,  Idaho,  which 
Is  anticipated  In  1971,  will  bring  all-year,  all- 
weather  slack  water  navigation  from  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  to  coast  ports,  thereby  placing 
Idaho  in  the  direct  stream  of  world  com- 
merce; and 

"Whereas  there  exists  In  the  areas  adjacent 
to  the  potential  slack  water  pool  of  the  said 
Asotin  Dam,  vast  quantities  of  metals  and 
minerals.  Including  high-grade  limestone, 
the  potential  of  which  can  only  be  realized 
by  the  Inclusion  of  such  navigation  locks  In 
Asotin  Dam;  and 

"Whereas  the  timber,  agricultural,  and 
livestock  Industries  In  the  areas  adjacent  to 
such  slack  water  pool  would  be  greately  en- 
hanced and  benefited  by  the  decreased  ship- 
ping costs  available  through  barge  and  tug 
transport;    and 


"Whereas  the  slack  water  pool  of  said 
dam  can  provide  to  the  general  public  vir- 
tually unlimited  potential  for  boating  and 
other  forms  of  recreation;    and 

"Whereas  the  Inclusion  of  navigation  locks 
In  Asotin  Dam  will  make  all  of  these  bene- 
fits possible,  and  will  thereby  provide  great 
economic  benefit  not  only  to  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  Its  sister  State  of  Washington, 
through  the  facilities  of  the  twin  ports  of 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  and  Clarkston,  Wash.,  but 
also  win  benefit  tourists  and  visitors  from 
all  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  all  Inter- 
ested or  affected  agencies  or  Instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  to  work  toward  the  In- 
clusion of  navigation  locks  in  the  Asotin 
Dam  project:   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate the  moneys  necessary  for  Inclusion  of 
such  navigation  locks  in  the  Asotin  Dam  proj- 
ect; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  also  those  representing  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to  the  heads  of  any 
other  Interested  or  affected  agencies  or  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

"Resolution  — 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth protests  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  Im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  Its  Jewry. 
Its  enmity  of  religion  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  and  Its  discrimination  against  syna- 
gogues and  Jewish  worshippers  is  well  known. 
Jewish  congregations  there  are  forbidden  to 
organize  a  central  body  or  contact  Jewish 
groups  outside  Russia.  Yiddish  language  In- 
stitutions and  other  Yiddish  cultural  Insti- 
tutions have  not  been  restored  since  their 
destruction  by  Stalin. 

"Article  18  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  states  'Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and 
religion;  this  right  Includes  freedom  to 
change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom, 
either  alone  or  In  community  with  others 
and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his  re- 
ligion or  belief  In  teaching,  practice,  worship, 
and  observance.' 

"A  public  protest  against  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism Is  scheduled  to  be  held  Sunday,  March 
28,  1965,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  at  Independence 
Square  In  Philadelphia.  In  protesting 
against  the  ill  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry  the 
general  assembly  should  encourage  partici- 
pation In  the  rally  by  citizens  of  all  reli- 
gions In  our  Commonwealth  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  plight  of  our  brothers :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  people  of  all  religions  In 
this  Commonwealth  be  encouraged  to  at- 
tend and  participate  In  the  pubic  rally  to 
protest  Soviet  antl-SemltIsm  to  be  held  In 
Philadelphia  at  Independence  Square  at  3 
o'clock  p.m.,  Sunday,  March  28,  1965;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  State  be 
hereby  resi>ectfully  memorialized  to  request 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  It  grant  to  Its  Jewish 
citizens  the  right  to  freedom  of  worship;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  restate   the   position   of   the   United 


States  In  opposition  to  these  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Jewish  citizens  and  that  he 
Instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  to  make  known  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed In  this  resolution  In  every  possible 
manner;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  leglslatxu-es  of  the  States 
In  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

"Mark  Gruell,  Jr., 
"Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1004 
"Memorallzlng  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination In  the  registration  of  electors 

and  voting  in  elections 

"Whereas  discrimination  based  upon  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry 
destroys  the  rights  of  citizens  to  register  and 
vote  In  local,  State,  and  Federal  elections; 
and 

"Whereas  such  discrimination  threatens 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  and  weakens  the 
foundations  of  democ-atlc  government;  and 

"Whereas  such  discrimination  requires  acts 
of  Intimidation,  evasion,  and  equivocation 
by  those  who  practice  it;  and 

"Whereas  article  XV  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  specifically  guarantees 
that  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  45th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  senate  con,curring  herein). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
forthwith  cause  such  discrimination  to  cease 
and  desist;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

"Allen  Dines, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Evelyn  T.  Davidson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred  H.   Cresswell, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  27 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  to  the  US.  Corps 
of  Engineers: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, respectfully  represent  and  petition 
as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
$100  million  multipurpose  dam  on  the  Snake 
River  near  the  town  of  Asotin,  to  be  known 
as  the  Asotin  Dam;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  proposal  for  con- 
struction of  the  Asotin  Dam  does  not  in- 
clude navigation  locks,  nor  any  method  for 
the  passage  of  waterborne  carriers  past  the 
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dam.  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  under 
study  the  feasibility  of  including  these  locks; 
and 

"Whereas  the  completion  of  Lower  Granite 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River  approximately  33 
miles  downriver  from  Clarkston,  Wash., 
which  Is  anticipated  in  1971.  will  bring  all- 
year,  ,  all-weather  slack  water  navigation 
from  Clarkston.  Wash.,  to  coast  ports,  there- 
by placing  southeastern  Washington  in  the 
direct  stream  of  world  commerce;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  In  the  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  potential  slack  water  pool  of  the 
said  Asotin  Dam.  vast  quantities  of  metals 
and  minerals,  including  high-grade  lime- 
stone, the  potential  of  which  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  inclusion  of  such  navigation 
locks  in  Asotin  Dam;  and 

"Whereas  the  timber,  agricultural  and 
livestock  industries  in  the  areas  of  Wash- 
ington. Oregon  and  Idaho  adjacent  to  such 
slack  water  pool  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
and  benefited  by  the  decreased  shipping 
costs  available  through  barge  and  tug  trans- 
port; and 

"Whereas  the  slack  water  pool  of  said  dam 
can  provide  to  the  general  public  virtually 
unlimited  potentials  for  boating  and  other 
forms  of  recreation;  and 

"Whereas  the  inclusion  of  navigation 
locks  in  Asotin  Dam  will  make  all  of  these 
benefits  possible,  and  will  thereby  provide 
great  economic  benefit  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  its  sister  States  of  Idaho 
and  Oregon,  through  the  facilities  to  be 
constructed  on  the  pool,  taut  also  will  benefit 
tourists  and  visitors  from  all  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  39th  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  now 
in  session,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentaiives  concur:  ing.  most  respectfully 
urges  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  all  in- 
terested or  affected  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States  to  work  toward 
the  inclusion  of  navigation  locks  in  the 
Asotin  Dam  project;  and 

"Resolved.  That  we  most  respectfully 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  the  moneys  necessary  for  inclu- 
sion of  such  navigation  locks  in  the  Asotin 
Dam  project;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  those  representing 
the  States  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"Passed  the  house  March  17.  1965. 
"Robert  M.  Schaefer, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  senate  March  21.  1965. 

"John  A.  Chehberg. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  House  Joint  Memorial  27. 

"S.  R.    HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Whereas  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  is  being  carried 
rapidly  toward  completion  by  the  scheduled 
date  of  October  1.  1972;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund 
expires  on  that  date:  and 

"Whereas  the  continuing  growth  of  the 
Nation's  population  and  economy,  and  of  Its 
related  transportation  needs  give  evidence  of 
need  for  continuing  highway  programs  after 
that  date;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
because  of  sound  financing,  long-range  plan- 
ning, and  orderly  construction  has  been  a 
vital  force  in  the  dramatic  expansion  of  the 


Nation's  productive  capacity  and  in  enhanc- 
ing the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State  and  the  Nation  for  over  40  years;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  Federal-State  relationship  that  has  made 
this  program  possible  be  not  terminated  In 
1972  but  rather  continued  and  strengthened; 

"Now,  therefore,  we.  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  do  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partments and  through  them,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  cities  and  counties,  to 
undertake  immediately  a  study  to  determine 
highway  needs  after  1972.  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  Federal  policy  with  respect 
to  highways  to  meet  these  needs  most  effec- 
tively; and  further,  that 

"The" study  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
a  review  of  the  desirable  extent  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  the  requirements  by  State  of  Fed- 
eral aid  primary  and  secondary  or  other  sys- 
tems of  highways,  the  street  and  highway 
reeds  In  urban  areas,  the  most  appropriate 
basis  of  sharing  the  costs  among  the  several 
levels  of  government  in  relation  to  the  Inter- 
est of  each  In  the  several  highway  systems, 
the  problem  of  reimbursement  for  toll  or 
other  roads  Included  in  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  or  the 
States  believe  appropriate;  and  further,  that 

"The  study  be  completed  and  reported  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1,  1967: 
And  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Adopted  March  20.  1965. 

"I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  house 
of  representatives.  March  20.  1965. 

"S.    R.    HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Texas,  through 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  cooperates  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  con- 
trol of  wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions,  bob- 
cats, and  other  predatory  animals  and 
rodents  with  fvinds  appropriated  out  of  the 
State  Treasury  when  matched  by  the  Con- 
gress; and 

"Whereas  ranchers,  stockmen,  county  com- 
missioners courts,  livestock  organizations, 
and  wolf  clubs  financially  support  the  pro- 
gram individually  and  collectively  to  prevent 
depredations  upon  their  livestock;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  has  supported 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  Its 
predecessor  agencies;  and 

"Whereas  the  control  of  predatory  animals 
in  Texas  has  increased  the  game  supply  to 
the  extent  that  it  now  provides  revenue  for 
the  landowners  and  sport  for  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  sportsmen;  and 

"Whereas  control  of  certain  wild  animals  is 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  rabies  in  hu- 
mans, wildlife  and  livestock:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  Texas  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring) ,  That 
the  Legislatxire  of  Texas  express  its  approval 
of  the  request  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  for  the  continuation  of  the  predator 
and  rodent  control  program  which  has  effec- 
tively aided  sportsmen,  ranchers,  stockmen 
and  the  general  economy,  and  oppose  any 
reduction  or  lessening  of  adequate  support 
thereof;  and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Texas,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  Ho\iec  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Preston  Smith, 
"Lieutenant  Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate. 

"Ben  Barnes, 
"Speaker  of  the  House.- 
"I  hereby  certify  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  41  was  adopted  by  the  senate  on 
February  23, 1965. 

"Charles  Schnabel, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"I  hereby  certify  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  41  was  adopted  bv  the  house  on 
March  11,  1965. 

"Dorothy  Hallman, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou?.e." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  48 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  Congress  in  1964  approved 
S.  627  which  became  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
(Public  Law  88-309,  78  Stat.  197)  which 
Incltided  a  ■provision  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation each  year  of  $5  million  for  appor- 
tionment to  the  States  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses df  that  act;   ."nd 

"Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  of  Public  Law 
88-309  to  authorire  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
carrying  cut  projects  designed  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  the  commercial 
fisheries  resources  of  tiie  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  now  in  session  and  con,=idering  the 
authority  and  budgeting  for  this  program 
on  the  state  level  since  the  Al.ibka  fishery 
resource  is  the  greatest  in  the  nation  and 
an  accelerated  effort  in  research  and  devel- 
opment is  needed  if  we  are  to  catch  up  and 
compete  with  foreign  flf  hlug  enterprises;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  ersential  that  Congress  pro- 
vide t'.ie  full  amount  of  funds  authorized 
for  this  essential  research  and  development 
of  the  national  fishery  through  Federal  and 
State  cooperation:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  is  urged  to 
appropriate  the  full  amoimt  of  research  and 
fishery  funds  authorized  by  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Preddent  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H  Humphrey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  President  of 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
chairman.  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee; the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Mahon.  chairman. 
House  Appropriations  Committee;  the  Hon- 
orable WiNFiELD  X., Denton,  chairman.  House 
Approprlatio".s  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies;  and  the  Honorable 
E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Gruening,  U.S.  Senator.s,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, Members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  53 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  Port  PreJerick  and  Tenakee  In- 
let oa  Clilchagof  Isla:  d  in  southeast  Alaska 
are   separated  at  one  pent  by  only  a  low 
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isthmus  less  than   100  yards  wide  at  high 
water;  and 

"Whereas  a  canal  through  this  isthmus 
would  permit  the  passage  of  fishing  vessels 
at  all  times  and  thereby  eliminate  the  need 
for  these  vessels  to  sail  through  the  exposed 
waters  of  Icy  Straight  and  Chatham  Straight; 

and 

"Whereas  a  canal  through  this  isthmus 
would  benefit  the  residents  of  Hoonah  and 
Tenakee;  and 

"Whereas  the  1964  convention  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  has  endorsed  the 
construction  of  this  canal;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  presently  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  directing  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  feasibility  of  dredging  a  waterway 
to  connect  Tenakee  Inlet  and  Port  Frederick: 
Beit 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  urges  Congress  to  approve 
this  resohition;  and  be  It  further 

'■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  the  Honorable  E.  L. 
Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing, U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph 
J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representative,  Members  of 
the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  6 

"Requesting    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  to   investigate    experimentation    in 
the  field  of  artificial  nucleatlon,  or  intt  r- 
ference  by  artificial  means  with  the  natural 
precipitation  of  rain,  hall,  snow,  moisture, 
or  water  in  any  form  in  the  atmosphere 
"Whereas  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
Interference  by  artificial  means  with  natu- 
ral precipitation  is  being  conducted  In  several 
States,  including  the  State  of  West  Virginia; 
and 

"Whereas  the  public  interest,  health,  safety 
and  welfare  require  that  the  effects  of  such 
experimentation  be  analyzed  and  evaluated 
by  competent  scientific  investigation;  and 
,  "Whereas  evaluation  of  the  gain  or  loss  oc- 
curring from  such  activities  is  in  the  national 
interest  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Investigate  experimentation  In  the  field  of 
artificial  nucleatlon,  or  Interference  by  arti- 
ficial means  with  the  natural  precipitation 
of  rain,  hall,  snow,  moisture,  or  water  in 
any  form  in  the  atmosphere;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  at- 
tested copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolutions    Mt?:morializing    Congress   To 
Enact  Legislation  To  Provide  for  an  In- 
crease IN  the  Emphasis  on  Desalination 
Research  and  To  Provide  Greater  Aid  and 
Expansion  for  Metropolitan  Reservoirs 
"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  the  emphasis  on  de- 
salination research  and  to  provide  greater  aid 
and  expansion   for  metropolitan  reseri'oirs; 
and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,  adopted,  March  22,  1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick,  Clerk. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, March  24,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers,  Clerk. 
"A  true  copy.    Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 

OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 

Establishing  Prospect  Hill  Park  in  the 

City  of  Somerville  as  a  National  Historic 

Site 

"Whereas  Prospect  Hill  Park  in  the  city  of 
Somerville  is  a  site  of  great  importance  in 
American  history:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  estab- 
lishing Prospect  Hill  Park  in  the  city  of 
Somerville  as  a  national  historic  site  and 
providing  qualified  personnel  for  the  mainte- 
nance thereof;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  March  22,  1965. 

'Thomas  A.  Chadwick,  Clerk. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, March  24,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers,  Clerk. 

"A  true  copy.    Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  relating  to  the 
failure  to  designate  the  city  of  Detroit  as  a 
site  of  one  of  the  six  new  regional  offices  of 
the  reorganized  Federal  Bureau  of  Customs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  relat- 
ing to  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes  on  telephone 
and  telegraph  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Kenilworth.  N.J.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lions  Club  of 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  relating  to  civil  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Citizens' 
Study  Club  of  Oahu,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  500, 
to  change  American  immigration  policies; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  111.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  for  open  registra- 
tion and  voting  rights  for  all  American  citi- 
zens; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  sixth  district 
convention  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
department  of  the  State  of  Texas,  at  Hearne, 
Tex.,  protesting  against  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain veterans  facilities,  and  urging  the  re- 
moval of  the  Veterans'  Administration  from 
the  control  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
placing  it  under  the  control  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Hammond,  Ind.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  143).  , 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
Februaiy  1965.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years  standing  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal    Personnel    in    Executive    Branch, 
February  1965  and  January  1965,  and  Pay, 
January  1965  and  December  1964 
personnel  and  pay  summary 
(Sec  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  February    1965   submitted  to  the   Joint 
Committee    on    Reduction    of    Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  is  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive 
branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive 
branch 

Total  and  major  catenories 

In 
February 
num- 
bered— 

In 
January 
num- 
bered— 

Increase 

(-f-)or 

decrease 

(-) 

In 

January 

was— 

In 
December 

was— 

Increase 

{+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

Total  1 2 

2.459.595 

2, 464, 012 

-4,417 

$1,391,993 

$1,610,923 

-$218,930 

ARonoics  exclusive  of  Department 
of  Defense 

1,441,886 
1,017,709 

1,446,993 
1,017,019 

-5, 107 
-1-680 

823,424 
568,569 

989,684 
621,239 

-160,260 

Department  of  Defense 

-52,670 

Inside  the  ITnited  States 

2,300.350 
l!^9. 245 
540,418 

2.305,058 
158,954 
539.948 

-4.706 
-1-291 
-M70 

Outside  the  United  States 

Industrial  employment 

Foreign  nationals 

131,678  1        132.113 

-435 

:fc,895 

'26.657 

-762 

1  Exclusive  of  foreipn  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

»  February  fifrure  includes  886  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew  leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  ensaped  in  taking  the  19C4  Census  of  Atrriculture,  as  compared  with  6,860  in  January. 
'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
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Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  nxmiber  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  m  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I,  11,  in,  and  IV. 


T.\BLE  I. 


-Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February 
1965,  and  comparison  with  January  1965,  and  pay  for  January  1965,  and  comparison  with  Decerriber  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce  ' .' 

Healtii,  Education,  and  Welfare - 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor .  ...      -, 

Past  Office 

State  '» 

Treasurj- . 

Executive  Office  of  tiie  President: 

Wiiite  House  Office. , 

Bureau  of  the  Budjtet 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds.. „ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

National  Council  on  tiie  .\rts 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity... 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  ofthe  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy.. 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests _ 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission.. 

Atomic  Enemy  Commission _ 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennlal  Celebration  Commission  * 

Boatdof  Governors  ofthe  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil.\eronatitics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Earm  Credit  .\d ministration 

Federal  Aviation  .A.gency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalachla 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  .Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency : , 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission , . 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency : . 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 

Progress  ' . 

National  Gallery  of  .\rt..- 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. ... 

National  Modiation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal J 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Coriwration 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System... 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Temporary  Alaska  Claims  Commission 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  .\rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

United  St  ates-1'iierto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Veterans'  Administration... 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission.. 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table;. 


February 


96.597 
32, 347 
83.803 
61,720 
32.366 
9.018 
591,419 
40.799 
93.464 

322 

478 

45 

74 

32 

3 

41 

634 

348 

48 

27 


44, 


11 
11 

25 

416 

7,195 

1 

634 

832 

3, 729 

4 

6 

92 

2 

297 

232 

768 

7 

1,510 

1,461 

8 

1,239 

240 

412 

1,122 

5 

1,141 

190 

4,171 

35,086 

7,352 

13,553 

20 

2,383 

33.075 

420 

51 

32 

34 

17 

310 

2,109 

132 

1,010 

15, 492 

2 

59 

1,750 

186 

161 

1,387 

7.272 

3.546 

1,749 

1,095 

26 

276 

150 


16, 173 

158 

11,764 

14 

171,381 

314 

1 


1,441,886 


Personnel 


January 


97,580 
38,040 
83.542 
61, 6.35 
32,376 
9,002 
594.  ,320 
40,666 
89, 981 

327 

481 

47 

73 

32 

2 

42 

580 

358 

47 

28 

1 

11 

11 


Increase       Decrease 


31 
414 

235 


44, 

1, 
1. 


1, 
1. 

4. 
34. 

7, 
13, 

2, 
33, 


635 
831 
745 

5 

5 
93 

2 
297 
231 
778 

7 
516 
384 

5 
245 
240 
412 
116 

5 

151 

192 

189 

884 

375 

613 

10 

392 

023 

429 

52 

32 

22 


310 

2,111 

129 

936 

15, 170 

2 

58 

1,749 

188 

158 

1,392 

7,264 

3,538 

1,715 

1,098 

27 

278 

150 

1 

16,301 

161 

11, 774 

11 

171,364 

320 

1 


1,446,993 


261 
85 


16 


133 
3,483 


54 


77 
3 


202 


52 


12 
17 


3 

74 
322 


8 

8 

34 


3 
17 


983 
5,693 


10 
'2,'96i' 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


January 


10 


40 


16 
1 


10 


10 

2 

18 


23 
60 


1 

128 

3 

10 


$53,293 
23, 192 
47,699 
37, 776 
23,103 
6,267 

310,735 
24,065 
56,333 

257 

496 

53 

38 

26 

1 

40 

399 

338 

43 

30 

3 

8 

? 

25 

71 

6,036 


December 


453 

716 

2,413 

5 

S 

63 

3 

232 

175 

36,609 

5 

1,120 

978 

5 

1,036 

205 

400 

864 

S 

919 

125 

3,084 

19,589 

4,437 

9,222 

26 

1,832 

27,020 

214 

42 

31 

13 


$58. 719 
27, 779 
50,737 
41,810 
25,093 
6,825 

438,910 
25,633 
60,030 

274 

538 

47 

57 

30 

1 

44 

250 

365 

50 

31 

5 

12 

9 

24 

97 

6,624 


Increase 


148 

1,651 

117 

"35 

8,969 

2 

42 

1.118 

186 

100 

1,050 

2,439 

2,493 

936 

419 

29 

223 

148 

1 

10, 671 

148 

6,373 

9 

83,143 

142 

(•) 


4,885 
5,107 


9,992 


823,424 


778 

2,705 

5 

9 

67 

3 

251 

197 

38,128 

5 

1,268 

1.053 

5 

1.006 

221 

442 

953 

5 

1,015 

143 

3.358 

19, 677 

4,559 

10,212 

21 

1.988 

28.912 

239 

45 

35 

9 


164 

1,789 

112 

819 

5,984 


48 

1,206 

203 

116 

1,169 

2,646 

2,461 

1,031 

381 

33 

243 

159 

1 

11,402 

180 

6,910 

10 

91,040 

105 

(•) 


989,684 


$6 


149 


Decrease 


30 


2,985 
2 


32 

"38' 


463 
"37 


$5,426 
4,637 
3,038 
4,034 
1,990 
558' 
128, 175 
1,568 
3,697 

17 

42 


19 
4 


27 

I 

1 
2 
4 


26 
588 


51 

62 

292 


19 

22 

1,519 


148 
75 


16 
42 


96 

18 
274 

88 
122 
990 


156 

1,892 

25 

3 

4 


16 
138 

'84 


17 

16 

119 

207 


95 


4 

20 
11 

"79i 
32 


8,497 


3,7.57  170,017 

166,260 
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Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February 
1965,  and  comparison  with  January  1965,  and  pay  for  January  1965,  and  comparison  with  December  1964 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  ofthe  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education  activities. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change.  Department  of  Defense.. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense  ' '. 
Net  decrease,  including  Department  of  Defense... 


Personnel 


February 


2,111 

360, 575 

325, 652 

291,792 

2,008 

956 

2.162 

31,912 

40 

8 

56 

438 


1,017,709 


January       Increase 


2.122 

360,769 

325,387 

291,064 

2,001 

941 

2,151 

32,048 

40 

8 

54 

434 


1.017.019 


2,459,595       2,464,012 


265 

728 

7 

16 
11 


1,031 


Decrease 


11 
194 


130 


690 


341 


5,916  I  10.333 

4,417 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


January      December 


$1,929 

196,098 

188,683 

160, 211 

1,063 

715 

1,627 

17,922 

39 

5 

44 

233 


568,569 


1,391,993 


$2, 152 

213, 175 

204,363 

178,479 

1,096 

809 

1,747 

19,067 

42 

6 

46 

255 


621,239 


1,610,923 


Increase       Decrease 


$223 

17.077 

15.680 

18,268 

35 

94 

120 

I.14S 

3 

1 

2 

22 


$52, 670 


62,670 


3,757  I  222,687 

218,930 


'  Includes  employment  in  the  Job  Corps  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452),  as  foUows: 


1  February  figure  includes  886  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew 
leaders,  etc')  engaged  in  taking  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  as  compared  with 
6,860  in  January,  and  their  pay. 

I  February  figure  includes  15,414  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  compared  with  15,397  in  January  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures  include 
employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments 
in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  February  figure  Includes  4,187  of  these  trust 
fund  employees,  and  the  January  figure  includes  4,193. 

3  February  figure  includes  1,170  employees  of  tlie  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with 
1,136  in  January  and  their  pay. 

«  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-759. 

»  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-444. 

s  TjAcc  tiian  $500 

'  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
i=ecurity  Agency. 

Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February  1965,  and  comparison  with 

January  1965 


Agency 

February 

January 

Change 

Agriculture  Department 

283 
243 

174 

/          155 

+100 

Interior  Department 

+88 

Total 

526 

329 

+197 

Department  or  agency 


February 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

-Agriculture 

Commerce - - - 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior.. - 

Justice - 

Lalwr 

Post  Office 

State's -. - 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council . . 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassin.a- 
tion  of  President  Kennedy 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests..  - 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing 

Independent  agencies; 

Advisory    Commission   on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations... 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Bnttle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission'.. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Development  Planning  Commit- 
tee for  Appalachla 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


95,346 
31,729 
83,139 
61,080 
32,008 
8,946 
589,813 
11,048 
92,768 

322 

478 

45 

74 

32 

3 

41 

634 

•348 

48 

27 


11 
11 


25 

7 

7,161 


634 

832 

3,726 

4 

6 

92 

2 

297 

232 

43,635 

7 

1,506 

1,459 

8 

1,239 

240 


January 


96,307 
37,407 
82,865 
61,002 
32,017 
8,928 
592, 731 
10, 874 
89,289 

327 

481 

47 

73 

32 

2 

42 

580 

358 

i    47 

28 


11 
11 


31 

7 
7,201 


635 

831 

3,743 

5 

5 

93 

2 

297 

231 

43.652 

7 

1,512 

1,382 

6 

1,245 

240 


In- 
crease 


274 
78 


18 


174 
3,479 


1 
.... 


77 
3 


De- 
crease 


961 
5.678 


9 
"2,918 


1 

'io 


6 
"40 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice  - 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration.. 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Capital  Transportation  .\gency. 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  P*rogress  *... 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

P&n&iii&  O&Q&l  ___  .--_.-_.____-_-_ 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Poficy 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity - 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Temporary  Alaska  Claims  Commission 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission. . . 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


February 


412 

1,122 

5 

1,141 

179 

4.116 

35.069 

7,352 

13,344 

20 

2,383 

33,059 

420 

51 

32 

34 

17 
310 

2,076 
132 

1,006 
148 


59 

1,750 

186 

161 

1.387 

7,116 

3,478 

1,726 

1,095 

26 

276 

150 


16, 170 

158 
3,468 

10 

170,405 

1 


1,379,105 


January 


412 

1,116 

V         6 

1,161 

181 

4,135 

34,858 

7,375 

13,309 

19 

2,392 

33,008 

429 

52 

32 

22 


310 
2.077 
129 
931 
163 


56 

1,749 

188 

158 

1,392 

7,112 

3.472 

1.695 

1,098 

27 

278 

150 

1 

16.298 

161 
^,477 

8 

170.382 

1 


1,384,477 


In- 
crease 


4.600 


De- 
crease 


6 

10 

2 

19 

201 

23 

55 

1 

9 

51 

• 

1 

12 

17 

1 

3 

74 

6 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4 

6 

31 

3 

1 



2 

1 

128 

S 

• 

2 
23 

-• 

0,072 


6.S72 
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TABLE  II  -Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February  1965,  and  comparison  with 

January  1965 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

•    Department  of  the  Navy — 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency.. 
Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency - 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals... 

Interdepiirtmental  activities.     

International  military  activities... 


February 

January 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

2,064 

2,074 

10 

312,831 

313,217 

386 

302,721 

302.279 

442 

266, 122 

265,404 

718 

2,008 

2,001 

7 

907 

894 

13 

2,162 

2,151 

11 

31,911 

32,047 

136 

40 

g 

40 

g 

33 

32 

1 

Department  or  agency 

February 

January 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  of  Defense— Continued 
Amied  Forces  information  and  education 
activities .-- - 

438 

434 

4 

921, 245 

920.681 

1,196 

832 

634 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense                    ----- ---- — 

2.300,350 

2,305,058 

6,796 
4, 

10.604 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 

'06 

I  February  figure  includes  2.980  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  compared  with  2.947  in  January. 

i  February  figure  includes  761  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  7ii 
In  January 


3  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-759. 
*  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-444. 


ui  tf  ail  ucu  jr . 

Table  Ul.-Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  February  1965,  and  comparison  with 

January  1965  


Department  or  agency 


February 


E.xecutive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture - - 

Coniinerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interi>r - — 

Justice.- - - 

Labor 

■  Post  Office -- 

State  '  2 1 

Treisiiry --- 

Independent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission - 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission — 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminlS' 

tration - -- 

National  Labor  Relations  Board ... 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 


1,251 

618 

664 

640 

358 

72 

1,606 

29,751 


409 

34 

3 

1,133 

4 

2 

11 

55 

27 

209 

16 

33 

5 

15,344 

156 
68 


January 


1,273 

633 

677 

633 

359 

74 

1,589 

29, 792 

692 

407 

34 

2 

1,126 

4 

2 

11 

54 

26 

214 

15 

34 

5 

15,017 

152 

66 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


32' 


22 
15 
13 


41 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

Smithsonian  Institution— 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — . 

U.S.  Information  Agency -.- 

United   States- Puerto   Rico  Commission 

on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense - 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

International  military  activities. . . 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense — 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 
r\p  fprise  -      - * ■ 

Net  increase.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


February 


23 
3 

8,296 

4 

976 
314 


62, 781 


47 
47. 744 
22.931 
25. 670 

49 
1 

22 


96,464 


January 


20 

3 

8,297 

3 

982 
320 


62, 516 


48 
47. 552 
23.108 
25.660 

47 
1 

22 


96.438 


In- 
crease 


378 


De- 
crease 


113 


265 


192 


10 

2 


177 


204  178 

26 


582 


201 


291 


I  February  figure  Includes  12.434  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  compared  wth  12.450  in  January.  These  AID  figures  include  employees  %vho 
are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trust  fund  lor 


this  purpose.  The  February  figure  Includes  4.187  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and 
'^'&^'y&'l^Ss^l^'employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  403 
on  January. 


Table  IW .-Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

^  February  1966,  and  comparison  with  January  1965 


Department  or  agency 


Pebruary 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
ofDefcn.se):  , 

Agriculture 

Couwnerce , 

Intenor 

Past  Office 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminls- 
stration — --— 

Panama  Canal " 

St.  LawTence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  .' 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority... 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


3.818 
5.409 
9,455 
264 
5,523 

256 
2.565 
2,175 
7,352 

33,075 
7,588 

156 

13,060 

314 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease   excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


January 


3,591 
6,629 
0,528 
262 
5,411 

2.W 
2,565 
2,156 
7,375 

33,023 
7,364 


In- 
crease 


27 


3 

112 


10 


52 
224 


De- 
crease 


220 
73 


1 

"23 


Department  or  agency 


February 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States. .. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total.  Including  Department 
of  Defense - 

Net  Increase,  Including  Department 
of  Defense - ■ 


I  133, 093 
14,323 

183,108 
1,270 

125,405 
871 

1,538 


449,608 


540, 418 


January 


1133,259 
>4,306 

182,961 
1,272 

124,869 
875 

1,648 


449,090 


539,948 


In- 
crease 


17 
147 


636 


700 


De- 
crease 


166 


4 

10 


618 


1,136 


182 


666 


470 


'  Subject  to  revision. 


'Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 
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Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  «xclud«d  from  tables 
J  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work 
or  the  source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  February  1965  and  comparison  with 
January  1966 


Country 

ToUl 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

February 

January 

February 

January 

February 

January 

February 

January 

QXQt^         

81 

2.457 

14,816 

65,992 

311 

41,620 

5,448 

534 

53 

366 

81 

2,470 

14,911 

66,274 

313 

41,674 

5,425 

546 

53 

366 

81 

2,255 

3,249 

10,421 

273 

15,006 

81 

F.npland        

102 
11,557 
55,501 

107 
11,637 
65,615 

ioo 

10 

70 

38 

12,336 

05 

9 

"70 

38 

112,322 

2,268 

3,265 

10,589 

275 

France        ---_-_-__- 

fipmianv  _  .-..---...-•---... 

14,188 
5,448 

14,226 
5,425 

15,126 

Korea    

M  orocco    

534 

546 

Netherlands 

53 

53 

Trinidad 

366 

366 

Total 

131,678 

132,113 

86,786 

87,010 

13,454 

13,446 

31,428 

31,657 

I  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  op  Virginia 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment repwrted  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  February  totaling  2,459,595.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  4.417  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding  month 
of  January.  The  February  decrease  Includes 
5,974  temporary  employees  of  Commerce  De- 
partment engaged  in  taking  the  1964  Census 
of  Agriculture. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1965,  which  began 
July  1, 1964,  follows: 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

im 

July - 

2, 492. 061 
2, 495. 606 
2, 461, 376 
2,470.330 
2,4Q3,837 
2, 485, 771 

2,464,012 
2. 459, 595 

10,  479 
3,  .MS 

August 

September 

34.230 

October 

8,954 
23,507 

November . 

December  

8,066 

January      ... 

21, 759 

February 

4,417 

Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  February  was  1,441,886, 
a  decrease  of  5,107  as  compared  with  the  Jan- 
uary total  of  1,466,993.  Total  civilian  em- 
ployment In  the  military  agencies  in  Feb- 
ruary was  1,017,709,  an  Increase  of  690  as 
compared  with  1,017,019  in  January. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Commerce  Department  with  5.693  and 
Post  Office  Department  with  2,901.  The 
largest  increase  was  reported  by  Treasury 
Department  with  3.483. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  larger 
increases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
with  728  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
with  265. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  States 
in  February  was  2.300.350,  a  decrease  of  4,708 
as  compared  with  January.  Total  employ- 
ment outside  the  United  States  in  February 
was  159,245,  an  increase  of  291  as  compared 
with  January.  Industrial  employment  by 
Federal  agencies  in  February  totaled  540.418, 
an  increase  of  470. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,459,595  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  131.678 
CKt 411 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  REDUCTION  OP  NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — 
PEDERAL  STOCKPILE  INVENTO- 
RIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Pederal 
Expenditures  I  submit  a  report  on  Ped- 
eral stockpile  inventories  as  of  January 
1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Federal  Stockpile  Inventories, 
January    1965 
introduction 

This  is  the  62d  in  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  inventories.  It  Is 
for  the  month  of  January  1965. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  values  of  commodi- 
ties in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Pederal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Defense,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  January  1,  1965, 
totaled  $13,396,502,200  and  as  of  January  31, 
1965,  they  totaled  $13,236,183,096,  a  net  de- 
crease of  $160,319,104  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  impos- 
sible to  svimmarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows : 

Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  February  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  January  was  132,113.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  February  fol- 
lows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Crete 

81 

2, 4.')7 

14,816 

65,992 

311 

41,620 

5,448 

534 

53 

366 

81 

England 

102 
11,  557 
55,  .Wl 

"ifiss" 

5.448 

100 

10 

70 

38 

12,336 

2  255 

France 

3,249 
10  421 

Germany 

Greece 

273 

Japan „ 

15.096 

Korea 

Morocco 

534 

Netherlands 

53 

Trinidad 

366 

•  Total 

131. 678 

86,796 

13,  4.54 

31,428 

Major  category 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1.  1965 

End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during  month 

strategic  and  critical  materials: 

National  stockpile  ' 

$5, 558. 329. 400 
1, 426, 418. 900 
1. 39,1. 282.  .S49 

$5, 539, 247, 000 
1.424.948.300 
1.399.569.506 

-$19, 074, 400 

Defense  Production  Act . 

-1,470,600 
+4.286  957 

Supplemental— barter . 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  ' 

8,380,022,840 

8.363,764.806 

—16, 258. 043 

Agricultural  commodities: 

Price  support  Inventory 

4,699,788,344 
67,301.993 

4,452,548,700 
56.800.834 

—147  239  644 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  ' 

—501  159 

Total,  agricultural  commodities  '.   — 

4, 657, 090. 337 

4.  509.  349.  .534 

—  147  740  SOS 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense 

11,878,731 
200,824,479 

11.861,076 
200,820,272 

—17.666 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

—4,207 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 

212, 703, 210 

212.681.347 

—21,863 

Machine  tools- 
Defense  Production  Act 

45,300 
88, 643. 000 

45.300 
88,684.100 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 

+41  100 

Total,  machine  tools 

88,688,300 

88.729,400 

+41,100 

Helium 

57.997,504 

61. 658. 009 

+3. 660. 505 

Total,  all  inventories 

13,396,502,200 

13,236,183,096 

-160,319,104 

<  Cotton  inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-648,  during  August  1962. 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  stim- 
marlzed  above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  refiect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage 
locations,  together  with  certain  packaging. 


processing,  upgrading,  et  eetera,  costs  as 
carried  in  agency  inventory  accounts. 
Quantities  are  stated  in  the  designated 
stockpile  unit  of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  6500,  includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  (all  grades),  January  1965 
(showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during 
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the  month  in  terms  of  coet  value  and  quan- 
tity, and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives 
in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month ) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  Inven- 
tories, January  1965  (showing  by  commod- 
ity net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  January  1965  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  diirlng  the  month  In 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity). 


Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  Janu- 
ary 1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  dur- 
ing the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity). 

Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  January 
1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity) . 

NEW     STOCKPILE     OBJECTIVES 

The  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives  for   strategic   and    critical    materials. 


Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new 
objectives  established  between  May  1963  and 
April  1964,  based  on  essential  needs  in  the 
event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  6501,  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  statements  setting  forth  the  new 
policy  and  current  studies  with  respect  to 
objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
required  for  "conventional  war  emergency" 
and  "nuclear  war  emergency." 


Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  January  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  montli. 

Jan.  1,1965 

End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1966 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Aluminum,  metal: 

National  stockpile 

$487,680,600 
401,780,800 

$487,680,600 
401,660.300 

Short  ton 

do 

1,128.988 
796.892 

1,128,088 
796,656 

Pf>fpns<>  PrnHprtinn  Act 

-$120, 500 

-236 

do 

Short  dry  ton . 

Short  ton I 

do.... 

Total 

889. 461. 400 

MHO  340  onn 

-120,500 

1.925.880 

1,925,644 

-236 

450,000 

1,475,644 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

Supplemental — barter 

15,717,600 

15, 717. 600 

50,905 

50,905 

(«) 

50,905 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 
National  stockpile 

21,735,100 
22, 747, 400 

21,735.100 

22.  747.  400 

200.093 
178.266 

200.003 
178.266 

Supplemental — barter 

do 

do 

Total  . 

44  482.500 

44  4H9  .Wl 

378,369 

378,359 

160.000 

218,350 

Antimony: 

National  stockpile . 

20.356.300 
13, 550, 500 

19.814.700 
13. 550. 500 

-541,600 

30,002 
22,704 

20,320 
22,704 

-772 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

...do 

( 

Total 

33,906.800 

33.365.200 

-541.600 

62.796 

52,024 

-772 

25.500 

26,524 

do 

do 

Asbestos,  amosite: 
National  stockpile 

2.637,600 
10, 004, 912 

2.637,600 
10, 004, 950 

+38" 

11.706 
39,918 

11.705 
39,918 

Snpplemental — barter 

do...^....- 

do 

do 

do 

Total  . 

12,642,512 

12,642.550 

+38 

51,623 

51.623 

40.000 

11,623 

Asbestos,  chrysotile: 
Nation&l  stocknile 

3,356,200 
2,102.600 
5,001,054 

3.356.200 
2, 102, 600 
5,001.054 

6,224 
2,348 
7,576 

6.224 
2.348 
7,576 

T>pfpnsp  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

do 

do    — 

Total 

10.459,854 

10.459.854 

16. 148 

16. 148 

13.700 

2.448 

Asbestos,  crocidolite: 

National  stockpile 

702,100 
10, 515, 475 

702.100 
10,827.262 

1.567 
40.342 

1,567 
41,588 

SuDnlemental — barter 

+311,787 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton., 
do 

+i.  246 

Total 

11,217,575 

11, 529, 362 

+311, 787 

41,909 

43,155 

+1, 246 

(«) 

43.155 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type: 

Nationa'  stockpile..  . 

13, 925, 000 
18,168.000 
94,689,502 

13,925,000 
18, 168, 000 
95, 316, 163 

879.740 
1,370.077 
6. 147, 490 

879. 740 
1. 370. 077 
6,196,489 

• 

Defense  Production  Act   ...      

Stinnlemental — barter 

+626. 661 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do......... 

do 

Pound 

do 

'T*4*,  vvu 

Total 

126,  782,  502 

127.409.163 

+626.661 

8.397.307 

8, 445, 306 

+47,999 

5,000,000 

3,445,306 

Bauxite,  metal  grade.  Surinam  type: 
National  stockoile 

78,-552.500 
45, 197, 400 

78,552,500 
45, 197, 400 



4, 962. 706 
2. 927, 260 

4,962,706 
2, 927, 260 

Supplemental— barter 

* 

Total 

123  749  900 

199  74Q  orrt 

7,889.966 

7, 889, 966 

5, 300, 000 

2,589.966 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

1 
11,347,800         11,347,800 

299,279 

299.270 

173.000 

126,279 



Beryl: 

National  stockpile 

9  7H8  400             Q  "RS  ^no 

"'-52" 

23,230 

2,542 

12,277 

23,230 

2,542 

12,277 

1,  425,  600 
23,049.952 

1,425,600 
23. 049. 900 

Total 

34  243  952         S4  '^ar  onn 

-52 

38.049 

38,040 

28.000 

10,049 

'              ' 

Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

18, 703, 500 

18. 703. 500 

153 

153 

(») 

153 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile.. 

2.674.300 

52.400 

5,536,700 

2. 674, 300 

52,400 

5, 636, 700 

1,342,402 

22.901 

2,506,493 

1,342,402 

22.001 

2, 506, 403 

N 

Defense  Production  Act..  . 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

Total 

8, 263, 400 

8. 263. 400 

do 

do. 

do 

3,871.796 

3, 871, 706 

3,600,000 

271.796 

Cadmium: 

National  stockrule 

15, 148, 700 
12,326,600 

15. 148, 200 
12,326,600 

-500 

7, 609, 716 
7,448,389 

7,600,481 
7,448,380 

-235 

Supplemental — barter... 

do 

.....do 

Total 

27. 475. 300 

27. 474. 800 

-600 

16, 148, 105 

15,147,870 

-235 

5, 100, 000 

10,047,870 

— 

Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile 

45. 164. 600 

44. 902, 900 

-261.700 

177.609,264 

176,562,024 

-1,046.340 

22,000.000 

154,562,924 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table 
terms 


1  —Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  January  1965  {showing  by  commodUy  net  changes  during  th^  m^h  in 
n3  of  cost  value  and  quantUy,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantUy  as  of  the  end  of  the  morU/t)— Uontmuea 


Commodity 


Celestite:     ,   ,    .    ,, 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Chromite,  chemical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total - 


Chromite,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

Nat  ional  stock  pile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental — barter 


Total. 


Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental— barter 

Columblum : 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Copper: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 
National  stockpile 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 
National  stockpile 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile 


Cryolite- 
Defense  Production  Act 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 


Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  bort- 

National  stockpile : 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter. . . 


Total. 


Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Feathers  and  down: 
National  stockpile 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade: 
National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 

Total ..- 


Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {cfil  grades),  January  1965  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  mouth, 
Jan.  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Jan.  1,1965 

End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
.stockpile 
objective 

Oraphite,  natunU,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
hmip: 

$937. 91)0 
341.  ■-'00 

$937,900 
341,200 

Short  dry  ton . 
do 

do 

do.- 

.-,--do- 

do 

do — 

Ounce 

Pound 

do 

do 

4.455 
l,-4-28 

4,455 
1.428 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

1,279,100 

1,279.100 

5,883 

'  5,883 

6,500 

383 

Oraphltei  natural,  Malagasy,  crystalline: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter.. 

6,732.400 
232,500 

6, 725. 000 
232. 500 

-$7,400 

32. 677 
1.908 

32,640 

1.908 

-37 

Total 

6.964,900  1        6,957.500  |            -7,400 

34,585 

34.548 

-37 

18,000 

16,548 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

1, 894, 400 

1,894,400 

5,481 

5,481 

2,800 

2,861 

Ilyoscine: 

National  stockpile 

30,600 

30,600 

2,100 

2,100 

« 

2,100 

Iodine: 

4, 082;  000 
1, 412, 300 

4,082.000 
1,412.300 

2,9,')6.713 
1,333.563 

2,9,56,713 
1,333,563 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

5,494,300 

5,494,300 

4, 290, 276 

4, 290, 276 

8,000,000 

(») 

Iridium: 

National  stockpile. .'..... 

2,525,800 

2,525,800 

Troy  .ounce  - . . 
Piece 

13,937 

13.937 

17,000 

(') 

Jewel  bearings: 

National  stockpile 

4,564.600 

4.564,600 

52,435,065 

52,435,065 

57.500,000 

(') 

Kyanite-muUite: 

National  stockpile 

7-25. 700 

721.400 

-4.300 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

8,393 

8,344 

-49 

4,800 

3,544 

Lead: 

Mntional  stockoile     

1 
307.06-2.400  |    305.368,000 
78. 398,  .TOO         78, 398.  ."iOO 

-1,694,400 

1,010.132 
327.998 

1.004,387 
327. 998 

-5, 745 

Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

38.1. 460. 900       383, 766.  ."iOO 

,  -1,694.400 

1,338,130 

1.332.385 

-5,745 

0 

1,332,385 

Magnesium: 

National  stockpile 

124. 437. 300 

124, 281. 700 

-155,600 

171.383 

171.168 

-215 

14.5. 000 

26.168 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

21.025.500 
14, 076, 600 

21.025.600 
14,076.000 

144.485 
142. 245 

144.485 
142,245 

Total 

35, 102. 100 

3.5, 102. 100 

286,730 

286,730 

80,000 

206.730 

Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 
dioxide: 

Nlatinn'^l  ct/V*knilp 

3.095.500 
2, 524, 700 

3, 095. 500 
2.524.J00 

T".:::".'." 

21,272 
3,779 

21.272 
3.779 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

5, 620, 200 

5, 620, 200 

25,051 

25,051 

6.700 

18.351 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A: 

2,133,300 
7, 922, 100 

2, 133.  .300 
7, 922, 100 

29,307 
117,607 

29.307 
117,607 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

lO.  055. 400 

10.05,5.400 

146, 914 

146,914 

68,  .500 

78,414 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B: 

132.600 
6,669.800 

132.600 
6. 669. 800 

1,822 
99.016 

1,822 
99,016 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

6.802.400 

6.802.400 

100,838 

100.838 

64,000 

36,838 

Maneancsc,  mptallargical  grade: 

248,240,900 
172, 122, 100 
263, 061, 197 

248, 240, 900 
172, 122,  IOO 
266,280,404 

""+3,'2i9."267" 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

Flask 

5,852.191 
2, 980, 257 
3,94.5,112 

5, 852, 191 
2, 980, 2.57 
3,987,110 

Supplemental— barter 

+41,998 

Total -■ 

683,424.197 

686.  643, 404 

+3. 219, 207 

12, 777,  ,560 

12, 819, 5.58 

+41,998 

7,900,000 

4,919.5,58 

Mercury; 

33,077,100 
3,446,200 

33. 077, 100 
3, 446,  200 

184,4.56 
16,000 

184,365 
16,000 

-91 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Pound - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

36,523,300 

36,  .'>23, 300 

200,4.56 

200,365 

-91 

200,000 

365 

Mica,  muscovite  block: 

National  stockpile. 

27, 627.  fiOO 

40, 689.  700 

6,668,411 

27, 627, 600 

40. 689.  700 

6,665,744 

11, 622,  775 
6, 432,  .569 
1,950,682 

11,622,775 
6, 432,  569 
1, 9,50, 810 

1:2,"  667" 

Supplemental— barter — 

+128 

Total , 

74.985,711 

74,983,044 

-2,667 

20,006,026 

20,006,154 

+128 

6,000,000 

14, 006, 1,54 

Mica,  muscovite  film: 

9, 058, 100 

633,300 

.      1,060,200 

9,058,100 

633,300 

1,060,200 

1,719,308 
102, 681 
116,556 

1,719,308 
102,681 
116,556 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

10,751,600 

10, 751. 600 

1,9.38.545 

1,938,545 

2,000,000 

(') 

1 

1 

i 

1 
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terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses 


Commodity 


Mica,  muscovite  splittings 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mica,  phlogopite  block: 
National  stockpile. 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

Nickel:  ,    „ 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 


Total- 


Opium: 

National  stockpile 


Palladium: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Palm'oil: 

National  stockpile 

Platinum:  .    ., 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Pyrethruin: 

National  stockpile 

Quart?  cry.st  ils: 

National  stockpile 
Sui)|)lemental— barter 


Total. 


Quinidine: 

National  stockpile 

Quinine- 
National  stockpile 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

Rhodium : 

National  stockpile 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

Rutile: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act.. 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Sapphire  and  ruby: 
National  stockpile 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Shellac: 

National  stockpile 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  January  1966  {showing  by 'commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1, 1965 

End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
object  ve  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

$11,394,500 
26. 803, 600 

$11, 394,  .WO 
26.803.600 

Short  ton 

do 

...    do 

64,697 
131,805 

64,697 
131,805 

Supplenientul — barter 

Total                      

38, 108. 100 

38, 198. 100 

196,602 

196,602 

30.000 

166,602 

Pound 

...  .do 

SUk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile . 

1,232,100 

1,232.100 

979,924 

979,924 

(») 

979,924 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile . 

486,600 

486.600 

113,615 

113,515 

(«) 

113, 5U 

do 

Sperm  oil: 

Nation al  stockpile 

4,775,400 

4,775,400 

23,442,158 

23,442,168 

23,400.000 

42,158 

Short  ton 

do 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockolle..  

494,800 

494,800 

1,269 

1,269 

200 

1,069 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

231,200 

231,200 

3,901 

3,001 

(») 

3,901 

Tantalum: 

National  stockpile  .  

12,104,200 

9,734,400 

21.100 

12,104,200 

9,734,400 

21,100 

Pound -•.- 

do 

.  .  do 

3,148,556 

1,536,023 

8,036 

3,148,656 

1,536,023 

8,036 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do- 

do 

Total 

21,859,700 

21,859,700 

4,692,615 

4,692,615 

3.400,000 

1,292,615 

Thorium: 

17,991,700 

17,W1,700 

3,965,461 

3,066,461 

600.000 

3,465,461 

Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

42,000 

42,000 

848,354 

848,354 

O 

848,354 

Tin: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

732,503,900 
16,404,000 

723.811.500 
16,404.000 

-$8,692,400 

Long  ton 

do...- 

do.. 

301,236 
7.505 

297,661 
7,505 

-3.575 

Total 

748, 907, 900 

740, 215.  .'«X) 

-8,692,400 

308.741 

305,166 

-3, 575 

200.000 

105,166 

Titanium  sponge: 

Dpfpimp  Pi'ocluctlon  Aiit 

175, 871, 900 
32,097,700 

175,871.900 
32,097,700 

Short  ton 

do     

22,339 
9,021 

22,339 
9,021 

do... 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

do^ 

Total 

207.969.600 

207,969,600 

31,360 

31.360 

20.500 

10,860 

Tungsten: 

Niitlonal  itocknile 

369, 128, 100 

315,808,100 

18,651,400 

369, 128, 100 

315,501,800 

18,651,400 

120,014,398 

77, 434. 549 

6, 774, 827 

120,013,898 

77,361,978 

5,774.827 

-500 
-82,671 

T)pfpnsp  Production  Act 

-306,300 

f^iinnlpmf^ntQl — t>&rt6r 

Total _ 

703,  587,  600 

703,281,300 

-306,300 

203,223,774 

203, 140. 703 

-83.071 

44.000,000 

159,140,708 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

31, 567, 900 

31, 567, 900 

7,866 

7,865 

1,400 

6.466 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 

National  stockpile 

10,076,600 

9,988.300 

-90,300 

36.123 

35,800 

-323 

16.000 

20,800 

Vegetable  timnln  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stockpile 

48, 858, 500 

48.858,500 

197.472 

197,472 

86,000 

111,472 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile 

9,826,900 

9,826.900 

38,962 

38,962 

16,000 

23,962 

Zinc: 

Nntlon^ii  stockollp 

342. 729,  700 
79. 588, 400 

342,  598.  600 
79. 588. 400 

-131,100 

1.181,.T« 
323.896 

1, 181, 076 
323,896 

-262 

Riinnlemental — barter 

Total 

422. 318. 100 

422. 187, 000 

-131,100 

1.50.'>.234 

1,604,972 

-262 

0 

1.504.972 

Zirconium  ore,  baddeleylte: 

National  stockpile 

710,600 

710.600 

16,533 

16,633 

(') 

16,533 

Zirconium  ore|  ilrcon: 

National  stockpile 

113,300 

113.300 

1,020 

1,920 

(») 

1,920 

Total: 

National  stockpile 

5,558,321,400 
1,426,418.900 
1.395,282,549 

5,539,247,000 
1,424,948,300 
1,399,569,506 

-19,074,400 
-1,470,600 
+4, 286, 957 

Defense  I'TO<luctlon  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. 

8.380,022,849 

8,363,764,806 

-16,258,043 

'  stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant  to  '  No  present  objective, 

the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.8.C.  98-98h).    The  Office  »  Not  in  excess  of  stockpile  objective. 

^siaDD^B'n  l^^^  ^  currently  in  the  process  of  revising  stockpUe  objectives.  g^^       Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Admlnistratioo 

(See  app.  B.  p.  6501.)  ^^  ^^  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Commodity 


Cost  value 


Price^upport  Inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Corn r"V" 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple. 

Cotton,  upland ---- 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock.. 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled 

Rice,  rough 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1, 1066 


End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31,  1966 


Total,  basic  commodities. 


Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

Grain  sorghum 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

Butter 

Butter  oil - 

Cheese 

Milk,  dried 

Oats - 

Rye.. 

Tung  oil 


$1,018,873,662 

33,300,077 

1,267,429,096 

9,301 

4, 686, 629 

176,221 

5,411,857 

1,467,765,451 

428,497 


$090,987,974 

32, 612. 691 

1,240,208,449 

9,301 

5, 089, 622 

100,520 

4.738,994 

1,396,020,762 

663,768 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$27, 885, 588 

-687,486 

-27, 220k  646 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


3,788,079,690 


Total,  designated  nonbasic  commodities. 


Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Beans,  dry,  edible  .-.-— 

Cottonseed  oil.  refined,  other..... 
Cottonseed  oil.  refined,  salad  oil '. 

Flaxseed 

Linseed  oil 

Soybeans 


10, 402, 786 
661,266,306 

29,110,640 

8,283,408 

12, 619, 189 

22,930,031 

19,636,610 

517,029 

3,656,314 


3, 670, 431, 971 


777,312,112 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities. 
Total,  price  support  Inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile:  « 

Cotton,  Egyptian.^....- 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian 


Total,  inventory  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pUe  

Total,  agricultural  commodities 


4,691,482 
9, 138, 869 
1.880,176 
8, 533, 733 
8,995,663 
1,156,619 


19, 090, 756 
649,474,592 

22,069,628 

8,208.357 

7, 853, 405 

23,117,306 

19,362,206 

477,381 

3, 656, 366 


+403,993 

-75, 701 

-672,863 

-61,744.689 

+235.261 


-117,647,719 


753,209,997 


-402,029 
-11,791,714 

-7,040,912 

-75, 061 

-4, 665, 784 

+187,275 

-274,304 

-39,648 

+62 


-24,102,116 


Bushel 

Bale.. 

....do 

Pound. • 

....do..-. 

Hundredweight. 

....do 

Bushel 

Pound.. 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1, 1966 


Bushel. 
do.. 


34,396,542 


4,690,788.344 


2.807,283 
7,667,302 
877.827 
8,127,063 
0,330,768 
06,409 


28, 906, 732 


4.462,648,700 


-1,884,199 
-1,471,667 
-1,002,349 
-406, 670 
+335,096 
-1,060,120 


-6,489,810 


Pound.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

do.- 

BusheL. 

do.. 

Pound.. 


836, 426, 048 

126,319 

7,666,277 

78,291 

26,797,647 

17,626 

1,042,687 

711,529,727 

7,711,000 


End  of 

month, 

Jan.  81, 1965 


-147,239,644 


34,729,705 
22,572,288 


67,301,993 


4,657,090,337 


34,530,328 
22, 270, 606 


56,800,834 


4, 609, 349, 534 


-190,377 
-301, 782 


-501,150 


-147,740,803 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

do 

Bushel 

Pound — 

Bushel 


22,624,067 
587, 274, 248 

60,065,848 
10,710,252 
32, 645, 432 
150,830,074 
32, 514, 253 
465,208 
14,818,104 


810,086,515 

123, 813 

7,606,568 

78,291 

20,628,627 

12,102 

014, 241 

679,213,868 

11,704,800 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-25, 89a  583 

-2,606 

-150,719 


671,828 

81,387,761 

9,942,990 

2,878,286 

76,889,780 

497,109 


22,165,808 
574,794.144 

37, 919, 036 
10,622,100 
20, 413, 640 
164,047,490 
32,020,357 
424,300 
14,818,194 


+2,881,080 

-6,524 

-128, 446  ■ 

-32,315,869 

+3,993,300 


396,562 

68,283,871 

4,784,843 

2, 738. 960 

78,648,000 

42,092 


Bale... 
do. 


...do— 


41,109 
44,878 


85,987 


-458,248 
-12,480,104 

-12,146,812 

-97,152 

-12,231,792 

+3,217,416 

-484,896 

-4a  908 


-276.266 

-13,103,890 

-5, 158. 147 

-139,305 
+2, 758, 220 

-455,017 


40,873 

44.278 


85.151 


236 

-600 


Source 


:  CompUed  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  oL  Agriculture. 


and  Public  Law  87-548.     (See  app.  A,  p.  6500.) 


Item 


Cost  value 


Civil  defense  stockpile,  Department  of  Defense. ^ 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings) 

C  hemical  and  biological  equipment 


Total. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,1966 


I  End  of  month, 
Jan.  31. 1965 


Net  change 
during 
month 


$10,080,635 
1,798,006 


Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare:  ,  ,  ^  ,.  *  «i.ji 

Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  Items  at  civil 


defense  moliilization  warehouses 
Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 
Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals..-    ..-.---^ 
Supply  additions  (for  packaged  disaster  hospitals) .. . 


Total. 


11,878,731 


$10,063,183 
1,707,892 


11,861,075 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan .  1, 1965 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31. 1966 


Net  change 

during 

month 


117. 719. 157 

5,090,353 

71,323,061 

6, 691, 908 


Total,  dvll  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


200,824,479 


212,703,210 


117,504,941 

,'),090,353 

71,654,586 

6,670,393 

200,820,272 


212,681,347 


>  Composite  group  of  many  different  Items. 


source:  Compiled  from^reports  submitted  by  the  Dep.rtm«.t  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare. 
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Table  4.— Machine  tools  inventories,  January  1966  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1, 1965 

End  of  month, 
Jan.  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Jan.l.  1965 

End  of  month. 
Jan.  31,1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act: 

On  loan.. 

$45,300 

$45,300 

Tool 

7 

7 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Kct: 
In  storage 

75. 867, 500 
27, 500 
14,900 

12. 733. 100 

75. 912. 100 
27.500 
14.900 

12. 729, 600 

+$44,600 
"-3.566" 

do 

do 

do . 

do 

6,590 
1 
3 

3,030 

6,610 
1 
3 

3,029 

On  lease 

+20 

On  loan  to  other  aeencies 

On  loan  to  school  programs      .  . 

-1 

Total 

88. 643, 000 

88, 684. 100 

+41,100 

do- 

do 

9.624 

9,643 

+19 

Total,  machine  tools 

88.688,300 

88,729,400 

+41, 100 

9,631 

9.650 

+19 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Table  5.— Helium  inventories,  January  1966  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Helium: 

Stored  abovepround 

Stored  underground 


Total,  helium. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Jan.  1.  1965 


$236. 463 
57, 7R1, 041 


57, 997, 504 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31.  1965 


$213. 989 
61.444.020 


61.658.009 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$22,474 
+3.  tV82. 979 

+3. 660, 505 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Cubic  foot. 
do 

do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1.  1965 


21.400,000 
5,433,  .'XX),  000 


5, 454, 900, 000 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1965 


18.800,000 
5.  771. 100. 000 


5,789.900.000 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-2.600,000 
+337,600,000 


+335,000,000 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix  A 

Program    Descriptions   and    Stattitort 

Citations 

strategic  and  critical  materials 

National  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Is  responsible  for  making  purchases 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  pro- 
viding for  their  storage,  security,  and  main- 
tenance. These  functions  are  performed  In 
accordance  with  directives  Issued  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  es- 
tablished by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OEP  determines  to  be  no 
longer  needed   for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in 
DMO  V-7.  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959 
(24  F.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  re- 
late also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inven- 
tories. 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral  Services  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to 
purchase  metals,  minerals,  and  other  ma- 
terials, for  Government  use  or  resale.  In 
order  to  expand  productive  capacity  and 
supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  programs  certified 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  C.F.R..  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4)   the 


General  Services  Administration  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  stra- 
tegic and  other  materials  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result 
of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, unless  acquired  for  the  national  stock- 
pile or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab- 
lished by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b) ).  In  addition  to  the 
materials  which  have  been  or  may  be  so 
acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under  the 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195) , 
which  terminated  December  31.  1958.  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICTTLTDRAL     COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  In  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741). 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442).  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbasic  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act.  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1966.     Price  support 


for  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities 
is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is 
supported,  the  price  of  the  other  must  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary* 
determines  will  cause  them  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  on  the  market.  This  program 
may  also  Include  operations  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not 
In  excess  of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1691).  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954.  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  the  act 
of  August  19,  1958.  In  the  case  of  cornmeal 
and  wheat  flour,  and  the  act  of  September 
21,  1959,  with  regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed 
in  emergency  areas. 
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Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548. 
The  proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incurred 
by  CCC,  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts;  therefore,  such  pro- 
ceeds, and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the 
operating  accounts.  The  cost  value  as 
shown  for  this  cotton  has  been  computed  on 
the  basis  of  average  per  bale  cost  of  each 
type  of  cotton  when  purchased  by  CCC  for 
the  national  stockpUe. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE   SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
in  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  In 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  pro- 
gram for  medical  supplies  and  equipment 
pursuant  to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law 
920,  81st  Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent following  the  Intent  of  Reorganization 
.Plan  No.  1,  of  1958.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and 
directs  the  procurement,  storage,  mainte- 
nance. Inspection,  survey,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  essential  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  emergency  health  services.  The 
medical  stockpile  includes  a  program  de- 
signed to  pre-positlon  assembled  emergency 
hospitals  and  other  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  into  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  acquired  ma- 
chine tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
"  productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  industrial  reserve 
equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  451-462). 

HELIUM 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  U.S.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.  Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  helium  in  Government 
plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private  plants, 
to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  demands,  and 
to  store  for  future  use  helium  that  Is  so  pro- 
duced or  acquired  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  meet  current  demands.  Sales  of  helium 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at 
prices  established  by  him  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  liquidate  the  costs  of  the  program 
CXI 413 


Within  25  years,  except  that  this  period  may 
be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  not  more 
than  10  years  for  funds  borrowed  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  helium  plants  and  facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
In  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  in  excess  of  current 
demands  is  stored  In  the  Cllffslde  gasfield 
near  Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  la 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  Inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70°   F. 

Appendix  B 
New  Stockpile  Objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  refiects  the  new  objectives  estab- 
lished between  May  1963  and  April  1964  for 
79  materials  (Including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list),  based  on  essential  needs  in 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 
The  new  objective  for  each  material  has  been 
noted  In  the  reports,  beginning  with  June 
1963,  for  the  months  In  which  the  respective 
objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964,  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27.  1964.  and 
April  3  and  10,  1964.  set  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials : 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials  the  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Mate- 
rials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State.  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautic^' and  Space  Administration.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  participate  as  ob- 
servers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  in 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  re- 
flect the  approximate  calculated  emergency 
deficits  for  the  materials  for  conventional 
war  and  dO  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjust- 
ments for  possible  Increased  requirements 
for  other  types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  "basic  objective' 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  mate- 
rial. The  basic  objectives  asstimed  some 
continued  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply In  an  emergency.  The  former  maximum 
objectives  completely  discounted  foreign 
sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  in  the  United  States  in 
periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month  rule 
has  been  eliminated  In  establishing  the  new 
calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also  an- 
nounced that  the  present  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  policies 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpil- 
ing, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  finally  prepared  and  ap- 
proved, the  new  order  will  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped  as   rapidly   as   new   supply-require- 


ments data  become  available.    They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objectives 
for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been  de- 
veloped. Some  commodity  objectives  may  be 
higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the  ob- 
jectives established  for  conventional  war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives win  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war. 
whichever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  under- 
taken prior  to  the  development  of  objectives 
based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions  would 
provide  against  disposing  of  quantities  which 
might  be  needed  to  meet  essential  require- 
ments In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  While 
the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can  produce 
many  problems  which  have  not  heretofore 
arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that 
the  Interest  of  producers,  processors,  ana 
constuners,  and  the  International  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  carefully  considered, 
both  In  the  development  and  carrying  out 
of  disposal  programs.  Before  decisions  are 
made  regarding  the  adoption  of  a  long-range 
disposal  program  for  a  particular  Item  In  the 
stockpile,  there  will  be  appropriate  consulta- 
tlops  with  industry  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  interested  parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Today's  action  completes  supply-require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military,  Indiistrlal,  and 
other  essential  needs  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  in  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  single  objective  for  each  material  In 
the  national  stockpile.  These  new  objectives 
win  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary  each 
year.  Because  military  requirements  and 
estimated  emergency  supplies  of  stockpile 
materials  are  constantly  shifting,  the  supply- 
requirements  balance  for  any  material  that 
is  now  or  may  become  important  to  defense 
must  be  kept  under  continuing  surveillance. 
Supply-requirements  studies  of  the  conven- 
tional war  needs  of  approximately  20  other 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  which  do  not 
have  stockpile  objectives,  are  underway  and 
are  exp>ected  to  be  completed  In  the  next  few 
weeks.  At  the  same  time,  studies  on  supply- 
requirements  for  nuclear  war  are  going 
forward.  No  definite  date  for  completion  of 
these  studies  has  been  established  as  yet. 

"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  Identified  surpluses  would  take 
into  account  the  Interests  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers,  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternational Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriate  consultation  with  Industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of  every 
dlsp>osal  program  and  the  advice  of  Interested 
parties  will  be  sought." 

Statement  by  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  January  31,  1965.  totaled  SIS.- 
236,183,096.    This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $160,- 
319,104.   as   compared   with  the  January    1 
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total  of  $13,396,502,200.  Net  changes  dtirlng 
the  month  are  summarized  by  major  category 
as  follows: 


that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


Cost  value,  January  1965 

Malor  category 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Total  end  of 
month 

Strateirtc  and  critical  nia- 
tertuls         

-$16,258,043 
-147.740.803 

-21.863 

+41,  100 

+3.6«i0,606 

$8. 363, 764. 806 

Agricultural  commodities. 
Civil  defense  supplies  and 
BduioiiieDt        ...... 

4.  SOU.  349.  534 
212.681.347 

MAchine  tools     

88, 729,  400 

lleUum 

bl,  6.58.  OOU 

Total 

-160.319.104 

13,  236, 183. 096 

These  figures  are  from  the  January  1965 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  ofBcial  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  Inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC  AND  CRmCAL  MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  ,and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  (1)  the 
national  stockpile,  (2)  the  E>efense  Produc- 
tion Act  Inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemen- 
tal-barter stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strategic  and  critical  Inventories. 
Stockpile  objectives — In  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  ma- 
terials. Of  the  76  materials  having  stock- 
pile objectives,  63  were  stockpiled  In  excesi 
of  their  objectives  as  of  January  31,  1965. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  In  10 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  In  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  25  materials,  and  59  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  January. 
National  stockpile 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  January  31,  1965.  totaled  $5,- 
539,247,000.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $19,- 
074,400  during  the  month.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  $8,692,400  In  tin,  $6,826,800  In 
rubber,  and  $1,694,400  In  lead. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  as  of  January  31, 
1965,  totaled  $1,424,948,300.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  $1,470,600.  The  largest  decrease 
was  In  nickel. 

Supplemental  barter 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  January  31, 
1965,  totaled  $1.399,569406.  This  was  a  net 
Increase  of  $4,286,954. 

OTHER  STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report  the  largest 
Is  $4.5  billion  In  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  conunodltles 
during  January  were  reported  for  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  decrease;  the  ma- 
chine tools  inventories  showed  a  net  in- 
crease; and  the  helliun  Inventories  showed  a 
net  Increase  during  January. 


REPORT   ON    DISPOSITION    OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  24.  1965, 


BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1643.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  for  use 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  comply  with  cer- 
tain safety  and  labeling  regulations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1644.  A   bill   to   protect   civil   rights   by 
providing  that  It  shall  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  kill  any  person  In  connection  with  his  ad- 
vocacy, encouragement,  or  support  of  civil 
rights,  or  while  such  person  Is  engaged  In 
exercising    or    enjoying     any    of    his    civil 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See    the   remarks    of    Mr.    Nelson    when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Celes- 
tlna  P.  Resplclo;to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT: 
S.  1646.  A  bin  to  establish  Arches  National 
Monument  as  Arches  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BASS: 
S.  1647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DOUGLAS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Gruening,  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.  1648.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other  fi- 
nancial   assistance,   and    the   planning   and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedt  of  New  York) : 
S.  1649.  A  bill   authorizing  additional   ap- 
propriations for  the  completion  of  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  River 
Waterway  authorized  by  the  act  of  August 
30.  1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtfs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heciding.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  1650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augustine 
Y.  M.  Yao; 

S.  1652.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Wnilam  Kirk  Patch;  and 

S.  1653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coyle  D. 
Bennett  and  M3Ttle  A.  Bennett;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  KtJCHEL,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  1654.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  241  and 
242  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  specify 
the  punishment.  If  personal  Injury  or  death 
results  from  a  violation  of  such  sections;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KtrcHEL)  : 
S.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)(4) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act.   as 


amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  Importation  free  of 
duty  of  technical  yellow   oxide  of  mercury 
from  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  1657.  A  bill  to  provide  flood  control  on 
the    Big    South    Fork,    Cumberland    River 
Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark)  : 
S.  1658.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1659.  A  bill  providing  an  equitable  basis 
for  the  sale  to  collectors  of  standard  sliver 
dollars  now  held  in  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

By   Mr.   DIRKSEN    (for    himself,  Mr. 
Case,      Mr.   Clark,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy     of     Massachusetts,     Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,   Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  1660.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Incorporated;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  1661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C. 
Nelburg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  1662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  B. 
Plumer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kry- 
Janovskaja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Tsaprazis;  and 

S.  1665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Illas  Pana- 
gakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1667.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  rates  of  postage  on 
fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1668.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  5-day  work- 
week for  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1669.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
H.  Awtry;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Boggs,    Mr. 
Brewster,   Mr.   Cannon,   Mr.   Dodd, 
Mr.  FONG,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Tydings)  : 
S.  1670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permitting 
the  amortization  for  income  tax  purposes  of 
the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a  period  of 
36  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FDLBRIGHT: 
S.  1671.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  In 
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order  to  Increase  the  amount  for  which  loans 
mav  be  made  under  such  act  for  fish  farm- 
ing; to  the  committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

rcncv 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S  1672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     YARBOROUGH      (for      Mr^ 
Hartke) : 
S  1673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1674.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
soiirces.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  1675.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Simplification  of  the  Income  Tax  Laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Bartlett,   and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough) : 
S.  1676.  A  bUl  to  provide  for   certain  re- 
organizations  In    the   Department    of   State 
■and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grxtening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    HILL    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Spaekman)  : 
S.  1677.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  formed 
by  the  Walter  F.  George  lock  and  dam,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  as  Lake  Eufaula;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guillermo 
Macallntal  Madrigal;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   DOMINICK: 
S.  1679.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lugarda 
Losoya  Damlan-Rulz;  and 
S.  1680.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaudenclo 
•    Batl  Braceros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform,  fair, 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.1682.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   severance   pay   for 
postal  field  service  employees;  tind 

S.  1683.  A  bni  to  bring  the  Government 
Printing  Office  within  the  purview  of  the  act 
of  September  26,  1961,  relating  to  allotment 
and  assignment  of  pay  and  other  matters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1684.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Marengo  County,  Ala.;  to  the  C<Mn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 
S.  1685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act   to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 

and 

S.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clvn  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In  annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bins,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Scott; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER   (by  request) : 

S.  1688.  A  bill  to  validate  certain  payments 
made  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

S.  1689.  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of 

the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the 

act  of  January  31,  1931   (16  U.S.C.  502);  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  1690.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain  land 
within  the  National  Capital  parks  system  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  con- 
struction of  a  bunding  by  the  Bureau  of 
Water  Resources  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  ^       . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  FONG: 

S.  1691.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Man  Loi 

S  '  1692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tak  Hlng 
Kwan  and  his  wife,  Yut  Chur  Chun  Kwan; 

S  1693.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Thomas  Foo,  his  wife  Nelly  Hyacinth  Foo. 
and  their  minor  chUdren,  Merle  Ann  Foo  and 
Michael  Jon  Foo;  and 

S.  1694.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Ok 
Shin-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

SJ.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
October  of  every  year  as  National  Student 
Councn  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ^       .     , 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


Is  hereby  requested,  through  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations  for  its  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  suppression  of  free- 
dom  In  the  Baltic  States,  and  to  request 
adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that — 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw  aU 
Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

(b)  The  Soviet  Union  shall  return  an  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States  to  their  homelands 
from  places  of  exne  in  Siberia,  and  dispersion 
m  prisons  and  slave-labor  camps  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(c)  The  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  permit  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  to  make  their  own 
choice  of  government. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PROPOSED    WITHDRAWAL    OF    SO- 
VIET    FORCES      FROM      LATVIA. 
LITHUANIA.  AND  ESTONIA 
Mr.   FONG   submitted   the   following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
recognized  and  upheld  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  States  to  naUonal  inde- 
pendence and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
declares  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and   self-determination   of   peoples"; 

and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  by  force  of  arms  suppressed  the 
freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Uthuanla.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  and  has  continued  to  deny  these 
peoples  the  right  of  self-determination  by 
free  elections:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 


MINIMUM  SAFETY  AND  PERFORM- 
ANCE STANDARDS  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  TIRES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
set  minimum  safety  and  performance 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  and  to 
prescribe  a  system  of  grading  and  label- 
ing for  tires. 

The  tire  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing industries  today  contain  the  seeds  of 
a  national  scandal.  In  the  last  year 
recognition  of  this  fact  has  come  from 
a  variety  of  groups:  State  and  Federal 
legislatoi-s  and  agencies,  the  industry, 
the  press,  and  the  private  consumer.  A 
consensus  has  emerged,  I  think,  that 
some  constructive  action  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  life  and  the  pocketbook 
of  the  consumer. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  is  twofold : 
We  do  not  have  accurate  information  on 
tire  safety  and  the  consumer  has  no  way 
of  appraising  existing  hazy  and  contra- 
dictory information. 
The  evidence  speaks  for  itself: 
Many  new  cars  come  equipped  with 
tires  which  are  not  adequate  even  for 
normal  use. 

Six-passenger  sedans  with  big  trunks 
are  tested  for  tire  purposes  with  only 
three  passengers  and  no  luggage. 

Some  compact  station  wagons  require 
eight-ply  tires;  yet  many  firms  are  shift- 
ing from  four-  to  two-ply  tires. 

Tire  sizes  stamped  on  the  tires  do  not 
tell  the  actual  size  and  were  never  in- 
tended to  do  so. 

Ply  rating  labels  have  no  understand- 
able meaning  within  the  industry. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
assure  the  consumer  that  the  car  he  buy& 
is  equipped  with  sound,  safe  tires  by  pre- 
scribing minimum  safety  and  perform- 
ance standards. 

Tire  production  is  dominated  by  the 
automobile  industry  which  has  a  great 
incentive  to  reduce  unit  costs  in  every 
possible  way  This  discourages  both  the 
production  and  the  purchase  of  really 
high  quality  tires,  wliich  many  motorists 
should  be  using. 

Mr.  A.  J.  White,  director  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Research  of  New  Hampshire  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  research  in  this 
area.    He  states: 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  approximately 
3  percent  of  all  tires  manufactxired  are  sub- 
standard and  will  fall  prematurely   •    *    *^ 
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Tire  research  already  has  greatly  Improved 
tire  life,  safety,  and  vehicle  stability.  Enough 
Is  known  about  tire  design  today  to  Improve 
almost  every  tire  safety  property  further. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  clarify  the 
present  confusion  of  tire  nomenclature 
and  guide  the  consumer  in  differentiat- 
ing between  a  good  and  a  bad  tire. 

Present  tire  labels  do  not  indicate  the 
exact  size,  the  load  capacity  or  the  quality 
of  the  tire.  However,  both  the  automo- 
bile and  tire  industry  say  that  tires  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  motorist.  So 
we  need  a  system  which  will  enable  any 
reasonably  intelligent  man  to  look  at  a 
new  car  and  determine  whether  the  tires 
on  it  are  adequate  for  the  use  he  has  in 
mind.  We  need  a  system  under  which  a 
man  shopping  for  replacement  tires  can 
get  the  size  and  the  quality  of  tire  which 
he  wants. 

In  January  1964,  Senator  Humphrey's 
Subcommittee  on  Retailing,  Distribu- 
tion, and  Marketing  Practices  issued  a  . 
report  on  the  automobile  tire  industry, 
recommending  the  introduction  of  such 
a  system  of  quality  rating ;  In  the  tire 
Industry.    I  quote  from  this  report: 

The  currently  used  complex  methods  of 
naming  different  brands  or  lines  of  tires  Is 
misleading  and  confusing  to  the  public. 
The  FTC  "Tire  Advertising  Guide"  proscribes 
misleading  terminology  in  advertisements, 
yet  it  does  not  provide  for  an  objective 
standard  of  quality  rating  to.be  applied  to 
all  tires.  Such  a  standard  Is  needed  as  the 
average  buyer  Is  not  equipped  to  rate  the 
quality  of  tires.  A  system  whereby  tires 
are  rated  according  to  Government  stand- 
ards of  safety,  endurance,  general  quality, 
and  construction,  such  as  is  done  In  the 
meat  industry,  would  let  the  consumer  know 
exactly  what  he  is  buying.  Your  subcom- 
mittee recommendythat  a  system  of  quality 
rating  would  be  in  the  interest  of  safe  trans- 
portation and  should  be  enacted. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  some  of 
the  recent  actions  taken  in  this  area  to 
further  prove  the  general  and  widespread 
concern  over  tire  safety.  A  great  deal 
of  credit  must  go  to  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicles  and  Traffic  Safety  and  its  for- 
mer chairman.  Senator  Edward  Speno. 
The  legislation  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  by  former  Congressman  Ken- 
neth Roberts  of  Alabama  in  the  House 
has  done  much  in  bringing  this  problem 
to  the  fore. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  feeling  that 
there  is  no  public  interest  In  this  prob- 
lem, Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President  for  consumer 
affairs,  informs  me  that  her  ofiBce  daily 
receives  many  complaints  about  faulty 
tires  and  misleading  advertising.  In  a 
letter  to  me,  Mrs.  Peterson  said: 

The  continuing  number  of  traffic  fatalities 
proves  the  need  for  further  Investigation  of 
tires  and  some  positive  action  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  any  shoddy  tire  construction 
and  deceptive  tire  advertising  •  •  *.  The 
public  wants  and  has  a  right  to  know  that 
what  they  are  buying  Is  safe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Peterson's  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  striking 
proof  of  public  concern  over  this  problem 
is  evidenced  in  the  response  I  have  been 
receiving  since  I  introduced  my  safe 
standards  tire  bill  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  ,  In  addition  to  letters  from 
private  citizens  with  personal  com- 
plaints, I  received  endorsements  from 
purchasing  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
several  of  these  letters. 

The  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  someone 
"at  the  top"  is  Interested  In  automobile  tire 
standards.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
bigger  headaches  of  the  purchasing  agent 
for  a  large  municipality  such  as  the  city  of 
Houston  and  we  shall  have  our  eyes  upon 
the  progress  of  this  bill. 

The  California  Association  of  Public 
Purchasing  OflBcers : 

You  have  our  wholehearted  support  and 
that  of  many  other  purchasing  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 

City  Purchasing  Agency  for  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: 

I  heartily  applaud  your  announced  pro- 
gram to  set  certain  standards  on  automobile 
tires  to  Improve  the  safety  and  reduce  the 
appalling  death  rate  on  the  highways  •  •  *. 
The  National  Institute  of  Government  Pur- 
chasing, the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Public 
Purchasers  and  this  buying  agency  heartily 
endorse  and  back  your  program  for  some 
adeqxiate  standards  in  the  tire  indus- 
try *  *  *.  With  many  confusing  terms  and 
claims  by  the  manufacturers  of  tires,  the 
consumer  has  been  in  a  quandary,  especially 
the  public  buyers,  for  whom  I  am  speaking, 
who  are  In  an  endless  search  to  get  specifica- 
tions covering  their  tire  requirements  so 
that  they  can  purchase  these  Intelligently 
and  competitively. 

I  think  I  should  call  attention  to  one 
more  group  which  has  been  instrumental 
in  this  area:  the  National  Tire  Dealers 
&  Retreaders  Association.  This  orga- 
nization, a  trade  group  of  approximately 
3,400  tire  dealers,  has  worked  tirelessly 
for  improvement  of  tire  safety  and  has 
continually  reaffirmed  its  support  of  uni- 
form safety  standards  for  tires.  Dr. 
Warren  W.  Leigh,  NTDRA  marketing 
consultant,  said  recently: 

The  tire  Indxistry  spends  altogether  too 
much  time  Juggling  tire  names,  qualities 
and  prices.  It  should  wake  up,  establish 
some  quality  standards,  and  get  away  from 
the  eternal  higgling  and  bargaining. 

In  response  to  various  pressures  ex- 
erted on  it,  the  industry  through  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  issued 
last  July  a  set  of  minimum  tire  safety 
standards  which  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.  To  enforce  these  standards 
the  association  has  contracted  with  an 
independent  testing  agency  to  conduct 
tests  at  random  on  the  more  than  900 
tires  which  have  been  certified  by  RMA. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  industry  mov- 
ing forward  in  this  area  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  disturbed  by  the  reception 
these  new  standards  have  received. 
Their  adequacy  has  been  questioned  by 
many  experts  in  the  field. 

The  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Re- 
treaders Association,  at  its  annual  con- 
ference in  September,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion acknowledging  the  RMA  standards 
but  calling  them  "inadequate  to  prevent 
the  marketing  of  automobile  tires  and 


truck  tires  of  undersized  outside  diam- 
eter,  low  quality,  and  questionable 
safety." 

In  reply  to  a  request  from  me  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  standards, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  points  out 
that  many  of  the  tests  included  in  the 
Federal  specifications  for  tires  developed 
over  10  years  ago  are  not  part  of  the 
RMA  standards.  This  raises  a  number 
of  serious  questions.  But  specifically  it 
shows  that  the  standards  are  not  ade- 
quate because  they  have  been  formu- 
lated on  superficial  evidence.  The  De- 
partment maintains  that  "an  extensive 
program  of  testing  and  evaluating  would 
be  needed  to  produce  complete  and  re- 
liable data  on  the  numerous  types  and 
quality  levels  of  tires  now  available  to 
the  public." 

These  are  technical  questions  and  it 
would  seem  we  must  rely  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  opinions  of  experts  in  form- 
ing judgments.  And  in  this  case  the  ex- 
perts do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied. 

In  January  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission held  very  excellent  hearings  on 
tire  marketing  practices.  Representa- 
tives from  the  tire  industry,  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association,  business  as- 
sociations and  noted  experts  in  the  safety 
field  presented  testimony  and  answered 
the  questions  of  the  Commissioners.  Last 
week  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  on  the  ex- 
plosive testimony  presented  at  these 
hearings  and  I  have  urged  FTC  Chair- 
man Dixon  to  publicly  release  this  ma- 
terial to  the  American  public  and  press. 

After  reading  the  FTC  testimony,  it  is 
my  judgment,  and  I  feel  would  be  the 
judgment  of  any  concerned  citizen,  that 
we  need  a  national  system  of  tire  grad- 
ing and  labeling  and  minimum  safety 
standards.  And  I  would  think  that  the 
automobile  and  tire  manufacturers  would 
welcome  this  type  of  legislation.  It  will 
simply  set  reasonable  guidelines  for  an 
industry  which  has  life  and  death  im- 
portance for  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  and  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  for  cosponsors  until  April  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  bin  (S.  1643)  to  provide  that  tires 
sold  or  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
for  use  on  motor  vehicles  shall  comply 
with  certain  safety  and  labeling  regula- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1643 
To   provide   that   tires   sold   or   shipped   In 

interstate    commerce    for    use    on    motor 

vehicles  shall  comply  with  certain  safety 

and  labeling  regulations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
prescribing  minimum  safety  and  perform- 
ance standards  and  a  grading  and  labeling 
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svstem  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  Such  regula- 
Hons  shall  be  designed  to  provide  the  public 
ortth  safe  tires  so  that  motor  vehicle  accidents 
caused  by  tire  failure  can  be  kept  to  a 
SStoum  Regulations  first  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  prescribed  and 
published  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the 
sale  or  the  offering  for  sale.  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the 
United  States,  or  the  introduction,  delivery 
for  introduction,  transportation,  or  caxising 
to  be  transported.  In  Interstate  commerce, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after 
sale  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any  tire 
manufactured  on  or  after  the  date  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect  shall  be  imlawful  unless  In 
compliance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  in- 
cludes commerce  between  one  State,  terri- 
tory, possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  an- 
other State,  territory,  possession,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the-  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  includes 
any  vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  except  that  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  determine,  but  such 
date  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  regulations  first 
prescribed  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  If  such  regulations  first  pre- 
scribed are  thereafter  changed,  such  regu- 
lations as  so  changed  shall  take  effect  on 
such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  determine,  but  such  date  shall  be  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  nor 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  their 
publication  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Exhibit  1 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

President's   Committee 
ON   Consumer   Interests. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  4.  1965. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  requesting  information  on  tire 
safety.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  of  your 
Interest  in  this  field. 

The  continuing  number  of  traffic  fatalities 
proves  the  need  for  further  investigation  of 
tires  and  some  positive  action  to  protect  the 
the  consumer  from  any  shoddy  tire  construc- 
tion and  deceptive  tire  advertising.  Per- 
haps. Federal  safety  standards  such  as  you 
proposed  in  your  bill  would  be  the  answer. 

Another  solution  to  the  problem  might 
come  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
hearings  to  be  held  on  January  13  and  14. 
The  fact  that  such  hearings  are  to  be  held 
Is  further  recognition  that  a  problem  does 
exist,  and  I  shall  be  very  interested  to  learn 
of  the  Commission's  proposals. 

My  own  experience  with  tire  safety  has 
been  limited.  I  cannot  offer  you  any  tech- 
nical Information,  but,  from  the  consumer's 
standpoint,  I  can  tell  you  that  my  office  re- 
ceives a  great  many  complaints  about  faulty 
tires  and  misleading  advertising.  The  pub- 
lic wants  and  has  a  right  to  know  that  what 
they  are  buying  is  safe. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  pleasure  at  the 
national   recognition    that    this   problem   is 


receiving  and  assure  you  that  I  will  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  help  in  finding  a  solution. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  relating  to 
the  bill  (S.  1643),  Introduced  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], which  concerns  the  minimum 
safety  and  performance  standards  for 
motor  vehicle  tires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Hartke  is  as 
follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Hartke 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson)  to  improve  safety  for  the 
motoring  public  by  the  requirement  of  ade- 
quate standards  for  automobile  tires.  More 
than  a  year  ago.  I  had  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  a  tire  dealer  in  my  own 
State,  who  detailed  at  some  length  the 
chaotic  situation  with  regard  to  tire  stand- 
ards. The  nomenclature  applied  by  manu- 
facturers gives  no  clue  to  quality;  a  "super- 
quality"  tire  may  be  inferior  to  a  "standard" 
quality  tire.  But  worse  than  the  impos- 
sibility of  deciphering  the  meaning  of  terms 
in  the  Industry  is  the  use,  which  this  bill 
would  correct,  of  inadequate  tires.  The  re- 
cent Federal  Trade  Commission  hearings 
have  presented  adequate  Justification  for  the 
proposed  legislation  introduced  today. 

"liie  only  Federal  requirements  by  way  of 
specifications  which  appear  to  exist  today  are 
those  set  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  1952.  But  since  1952  there  has  been 
much  change  in  the  making  of  tires  as  well 
as  in  the  construction  of  roads.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  Itself  considers  the  1952  tests 
outdated.  Yet,  in  tests  conducted  last  sum- 
mer under  auspices  of  a  New  York  State  com- 
mittee headed  by  State  Senator  Edward  J. 
Speno,  application  of  even  these  outdated 
tests  to  tires  bought  on  the  open  market 
resulted  in  failure  only  halfway  through  a 
24-hour  test.  Broken  cords,  separated  piles, 
hollow  spaces  between  the  carcass  and  the 
tread — these  were  some  of  the  troubles  with 
low-priced  tires  labeled  "Nylon"  and  "Safety 
Special."  Even  premium  tires  proved  defec- 
tive under  tests. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  in  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  New  Republic 
for  January  30,  1965,  written  by  James  Ridg- 
way,  entitled,  "The  Super-Quiet,  Squlshy 
Ride."    The  article  follows: 

"that  super-quiet,  squishy  ride 
(By  James  Rldgeway) 
"A  six-passenger  automobile  is  equipped 
with  tires  designed  to  support  only  the  weight 
of  three  occupants,  not  Including  their  bag- 
gage. This  startling  admission  was  made  at 
hearings  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, where  rubber  manufacturers  were  asked 
to  unravel  the  knotted  strands  of  their 
business. 

"Neither  the  tire  nor  the  automobile  in- 
dustries ever  have  developed  maximum  loads 
for  auto  tires,  declared  Mr.  M.  A.  Wilson,  chief 
of  tire  engineering  at  Goodyear.  (Rather  be- 
latedly they  now  are  trying  to  come  up  with 
such  specifications.)  Instead,  a  usual  prac- 
tice in  equipping  cars  with  tires,  he  indicated, 
is  to  go  by  the  handbook  of  the  Tire  &  Rim 
Association,  a  technical  advisory  group,  that 
recommends  tire  sizes  and  loads  on  the  curb 
weight  of  the  car  plus  three  passengers. 

"In  a  statement  to  the  Commission,  Harry 
C.  McCreary  Jr.,  chairman  of  McCreary  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  a  small  producer,  said  that 


auto  companies  had  cut  down  so  much  on  the 
amotmt  of  tires  designed  into  their  vehicles 
that  some  vehicles  are  sitting  overloaded  be- 
fore anyone  gets  into  them;  others,  particu- 
larly station  wagons,  are  rimnlng  dangerously 
around  the  highways  50  to  70  percent  over- 
loaded. McCreary  said  Detroit  had  saved  a 
lot  of  money  by  cutting  back  on  the  amount 
of  rubber  used  in  tires. 

"Commissioner  Philip  Elman  said  that  he 
owned  a  compact  station  wagon  which  during 
the  summer  he  would  load  up  with  his  wife, 
five  children,  pets  and  baggage,  then  head 
toward  New  England  over  500  miles  of  clear 
expressway.  What  assurance  did  he  have 
that  the  tires  were  safe?  Elman  never  got  a 
straight  answer.  "Essentially  your  question 
is  directed  to  the  automobile  Industry,"  sug- 
gested one  expert.  "I  cannot  say  that  aU 
tires  for  all  cars  are  safe  in  all  conditions," 
said  another  vaguely.  Mr.  Elman  was  urged 
to  go  to  his  tire  dealer  and  state  his  needs: 
he  was  advised  to  buy  tires  that  would  take 
up  the  full  load.  "What  bothers  me,"  Elman 
said,  "is  that  these  standards  suggest  it  is 
abnormal  to  fill  up  the  car." 

"As  the  hearings  wore  on,  the  manufactur- 
ers were  prodded  into  offering  up  other  drib- 
lets of  information : 

"Mr.  Ross  R.  Ormsby.  president  of  the  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  a  trade 
group  that  speaks  for  the  industry,  said  the 
size  printed  on  the  side  of  the  tire  really 
isn't  the  size  at  all,  but  an  approximate 
measurement  called  the  name  size.  For 
instance,  if  you  went  to  replace  a  tire  bearing 
a  name  size  of  8.20  (8.20  inches  in  width), 
the  new  tire  might  range  in  actual  size  from 
8.50  to  7.95  inches  in  width.  In  other  words, 
every  automobile  Is  being  driven  around  with 
four  different  sized  tires,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  sizes 
at  that.  On  big  trucks,  where  tires  must  be 
paired,  their  selection  must  present  a  ticklish 
problem. 

"After  New  York  State  Senator  Edward  J. 
Speno  put  the  screws  to  the  tire  crowd  last 
year,  threatening  them  with  tough  legisla- 
tion, the  Industry  brightly  announced  a  vol- 
untary program  for  setting  minimum  safety 
standards.  These  were  based  on  specifica- 
tions set  for  the  Government  in  1952  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  members  of 
the  Industry  agreed  to  have  their  tires  put 
through  tests  at  independent  laboratories. 
The  tires  then  would  be  certified  as  meeting 
the  specifications.  It  all  sounds  very  pro- 
gressive. But  since  1952  autos  go  faster, 
roads  are  Improved  and  tires  are  differently 
made.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
considers  the  1952  tests  outdated,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Goodyear,  himself  referred  to  them 
as  rather  'ancient.'  Even  if  a  tire  manu- 
facturer should  fail  to  be  certified,  he  could 
go  right  on  selling  the  tires.  In  fact,  prob- 
ably nobody  would  ever  know  the  difference. 

"PRETTY  BIG  MESS 

"The  maniifacturers,  of  course,  don't  care 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  Into  the  act. 
But  it's  a  pretty  big  mess  by  now;  and  the 
FTC  could  well  propose  to  the  Commerce 
Department  that  the  Government's  tire 
standards  be  brought  up  to  date,  and,  shoiild 
the  industry  refuse  to  go  along  with  them. 
Members  of  Congress,  Senator  Nelson,  for 
one,  are  all  set  to  ram  legislation  down  the 
industry's  throat. 

"Mr.  John  F.  Floberg,  secretary  and  general 
counsel  for  Firestone,  was  xindoubtedly  re- 
flecting a  good  deal  of  the  industry's  feeling 
when  he  declared :  'Probably  the  worst  thing 
the  Commission  could  do  from  the  stand- 
point of  customer  protection  would  be  to 
attempt  to  establish  grades  of  quality,  as  has 
sometimes  been  suggested,  on  the  basis  of 
physically  measurable  dimensions  or  mathe- 
matically countable  characteristics.  •  •  • 
I  submit  that  the  best  standard,  the  time- 
tested  and  proved  standard  and  the  appro- 
priate free  enterprise  standard  of  quality 
should  be  the  one  that  has  in  the  case  of 
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tires,  aa  In  the  case  of  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts, worked  most  satisfactorily;  namely,  the 
discriminating  and  sophisticated  taste  of  the 
American  consumer.' 

"By  a  stroke  of  splendid  good  fortune,  Mr. 
Henry  Wakeland,  a  consultant  to  Speno's 
conunlttee,  was  able  to  tell  the  Commission 
precisely  how  well  the  sophisticated  American 
consumer  fared  in  the  hands  of  Firestone. 

"Last  summer  the  Speno  committee  wanted 
to  see  Just  how  badly  tire  buyers  were  being 
treated.  It  purchased  tires  and  tubes  based 
on  price  advertisements  of  a  department 
store.  While  the  tires  didn't  carry  the  manu- 
facturer's name  they  were  marked  'safety 
special'  and  'nylon.'  The  committee  sent 
them  off  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  see  whether  they  would  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's tests,  which  Is  already  Indicated  are 
ancient. 

"Both  tires  failed  the  laboratory  tests  which 
simulate  highway  conditions.  About  half 
way  through  the  24-hour  testing  period,  they 
suddenly  lost  air  and  collapsed.  The  test 
run  produced  broken  cords  and  separated 
plies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tubes  were 
abraded  through.  One  tire  was  cut  open  and 
proved  to  have  voids,  tunnellike  hollow 
spaces,  between  the  carcass  and  tread.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  said  'poor 
workmanship'  was  Involved.  'Those  tires 
looked  like  swiss  cheese,'  \yakeland  remem- 
bers. The  committee  traced  the  manufac- 
tiu-er  from  a  shipping  tag,  found  it  to  be 
Dayton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Firestone. 

"Speno's  committee  had  Just  as  much  trou- 
ble with  high-priced  tires.  A  New  York  State 
automobile  club  purchased  premium  tires 
for  20  vehicles.  Complaints  that  the  tires 
seemed  to  skid  easily  at  first  were  brushed 
aside.  It  Just  couldn't  be  true,  such  was  the 
reputation  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
price  of  the  tire.  The  club's  technical  per- 
sonnel conducted  further  testing,  discover- 
ing that  in  stopping  tests  the  tires  produced 
skid  marks  on  dry  pavement  20  to  80  percent 
longer  than  those  for  comparable  manufac- 
turers. The  club  went  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  then  changed  the  type  of  tread  rubber 
In  the  tire  specification  and  eventually  re- 
placed all  the  tires  the  club  bought.  The 
club  was  a  big  customer,  in  a  position  to  de- 
velop its  own  facts.  But  the  manufacturer 
never  advised  Individual  automobile  owners 
that  their  tires,  too,  were  unsafe. 

"In  Europe  automobile  owners  can  obtain 
charts  where  the  make  of  car  ^d  its  In- 
tended use  can  be  matched  with  various  tire 
brands.  Nothing  like  this  exists  in  America. 
In  explaining  why  not,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Son- 
necken,  director  of  corporate  planning  and 
research  at  Goodyear,  said  the  European  tire 
market  was  different.  For  one  thing,  it  was 
smaller,  dominated  by  one  grade  of  tire.  Dis- 
tribution was  much  more  highly  controlled. 
There  was  no  mass  distribution  of  tires. 
And  anyway.  European  car  owners  looked  at 
things  differently.  They  regarded  owning  a 
car  as  a  specialty,  as  a  sport.  Unlike  Amer- 
icans, they  didn't  take  things  for  granted. 
And  they  kept  their  cars  longer.  Or  was 
Mr.  Sonnecken  only  describing  how  very  suc- 
cessful the  tire  manufacturers  have  been  in 
turning  America  Into  the  biggest  sucker  mar- 
ket of  all  time? 

"While  the  Commission  made  hash  of  the 
tire  people,  it  hauled  up  well  short  of  taking 
on  the  automobile  manufacturers,  the  real 
culprits.  'This  is  like  a  performance  of 
"Hamlet"  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark,' 
Mr.   Elman   remarked   in   exasperation. 

"Detroit  is  the  rubber  factories'  biggest  cus- 
tomer. It  demands  of  them  tires  of  very 
small  diameter  for  very  low  cars,  tires  with 
a  soft  and  squlshy  ride  that  won't  squeal  on 
comers  and  are  superqulet  on  the  highway. 
One  way  to  make  a  compact  car  look  bigger 
is  to  put  small  tires  on  It. 

"When  Commissioner  Mary  Gardiner  Jones 
asked  why  automobile  tires  weren't  loaded 


for  six  instead  of  three  people,  the  experts 
said  she  wouldn't  like  that.  The  ride  would 
be  too  hard." 


TO  MAKE  MURDER  COMMITTED  TO 
DEPRIVE  ANOTHER  OF  ANY  FED- 
ERAL RIGHT  AN  OFFENSE 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  now  rising 
up  to  lay  claim  to  their  rights  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  These  Americans  who 
have  been  discriminated  against  are 
joined  by  innumerable  others.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  demonstrating 
in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  right  to  vote 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment. 

Simply  by  demonstrating,  they  are  at- 
tempting to  exercise  their  rights  under 
the  1st  amendment — guaranteed  against 
State  infringement  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment— to  assemble  peaceably  and  to 
petition  government  for  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

These  are  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  They  are  Federal 
rights.  And  rights  which  are  established 
by  the  Constitution  are  necessarily 
meant  to  be  protected,  and  the  obliga- 
tions corresponding  to  these  rights  are 
meant  to  be  enforced  by  judicial  proce- 
dures and  executive  action.  Funda- 
mental rights  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution which  cannot  adequately  be  pro- 
tected by  the  courts  and  by  the  Execu- 
tive would  present  us  with  an  intolerable 
anomaly. 

These  demonstrations  by  American 
citizens  to  secure  to  themselves  their  in- 
dubitable rights  under  the  Constitution 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  face  of 
opposition  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
State  officials  and  other  citizens  in  local 
communities.  Regulations  of  demon- 
strations, like  other  laws  and  ordinances 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  and  to  insure  the  orderly 
flow  of  traffic,  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States  under  their  police 
power.  This  is  proper  under  our  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

But  because  there  are  Federal  rights 
involved,  the  opposition  between  demon- 
strators on  the  one  hand  and  officials 
and  citizens  in  local  communities  on  the 
other  has  brought  the  United  States  to 
virtual  confrontation  with  certain  of  the 
States. 

This  is  inescapable  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  act  to  guarantee 
the  Federal  rights  of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  ultimate  means  to  which  op- 
ponents of  Federal  civil  rights  have  re- 
sorted is  murder. 

Last  week,  on  March  25,  1965.  Viola 
Gregg  Liuzzo,  wife  of  a  Detroit,  Mich., 
teamster,  was  shot  to  death  while  driv- 
ing her  car  in  rural  Alabama  after  hav- 
ing taken  a  load  of  civil  rights  marchers 
from  Montgomery  to  Selma. 

A  week  earlier,  the  Reverend  James  J. 
Reeb,  a  Unitarian  minister,  died  in  Ala- 
bama of  multiple  skull  fractures  and  a 
large  blood  clot  over  the  brain.  Mr. 
Reeb  left  his  religious  and  humanitarian 
service  in  Boston  for  the  time  being  in 


order  to  be  present  with  those  who  have 
been  demonstrating  in  Selma,  in  order 
to  stand  with  them  and  to  walk  beside 
them  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  In  the 
end.  he  gave  his  life  for  that  cause,  join- 
ing a  host  of  martyrs  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  man's  rights. 

On  the  night  of  February  18,  1965, 
about  500  demonstrators  participated  iii 
a  voter  registration  campaign  in  Marion, 
Ala.,  assembled  at  the  Zion  Methodist 
Church  and  commenced  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  march  to  protest  the  arrest  of 
one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been  con- 
ducting the  registration  drive.  State 
troopers  met  the  demonstrators  and 
violently  forced  them  to  return  to  their 
church.  In  the  course  of  the  retreat 
one  young  civil  rights  worker,  Jimmie 
Lee  Jackson,  was  shot  twice  in  the  stom- 
ach. His  life  also,  like  that  of  James 
Reeb,  was  lost  in  the  fight  for  civil  rights. 

Last  spring,  the  Council  of  Federated 
Organizations,  made  up  of  workers  from 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference,  and  the  NAACF,  un- 
dertook the  Mississippi  summer  project. 
The  project  consisted  of  opening  a  num- 
ber of  freedom  schools  in  Mississippi  to 
provide  Negroes  with  the  opportunity 
both  to  qualify  themselves  for  skilled  jobs 
and  to  qualify  themselves  to  exercise  the 
fundamental  right  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship— the  right  to  vote. 

Mike  and  Rita  Schwerner,  a  young 
husband  and  wife  from  New  York, 
opened  one  of  the  first  two  freedom 
schools  in  Meridian,  Miss.  They  opened 
their  school  in  a  five-room  suite,  and 
they  offered  a  collection  of  something 
like  10,000  books  to  those  who  wished  to 
enhance  their  education  for  citizenship 
or  for  personal  self-realization. 

There  were  men  in  the  area  to  whom 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  which  Mike 
Schwerner  represented  appeared  as  a 
specter  threatening  the  political  status 
quo.  These  men  killed  Mike  Schwerner 
and  two  of  his  coworkers,  Andrew  Good- 
man from  New  York  and  James  Chaney, 
a  young  Negro  civil  rights  advocate  from 
Meridian.  The  three  young  men  disap- 
peared on  the  night  of  June  21.  They 
were  last  reported  as  having  been  in  the 
custody  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Cecil  Price,  of 
Neshoba  County,  who  had  taken  them 
in  allegedly  for  speeding  and  had  then 
released  them.  Their  whereabouts  was 
reported  next  on  August  4,  when  the 
FBI  discovered  their  bodies  in  an  earth- 
en dam  near  Philadelphia,  Miss.  After 
months  of  investigation,  the  FBI  stated 
on  December  4  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
had  planned  the  murder  of  the  three  civil 
rights  workers,  and  arrested  21  men.  in- 
cluding Sheriff  Lawrence  A.  Rainey.  of 
Neshoba  County,  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Price.  The  FBI  arrested  these  men  not 
for  murder,  since  no  Federal  statute 
made  murders  like  those  a  Federal  crime; 
but  merely  for  conspiring  to  deny  others 
their  civil  rights,  an  offense  punishable 
by  a  Federal  statute. 

Medgar  W.  Evers  was  a  young  field 
secretary  for  the  NAACP  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  He  worked  to  increase  voter  reg- 
istration by  Negroes.  He  conducted 
peaceful  demonstrations  against  segre- 
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aation     He  was  respected  by  white  offi- 
cials with  whom  he  had  dealings. 

on  June  12, 1963,  a  man  who  hated  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  for  all  Americans 
hid  in  a  bush  near  Medgar  Evers'  home 
and  shot  him  in  the  back  with  a  high- 
^wered  rifle  as  he  walked  from  his 
car  to  his  house. 

Since  April  1963  there  have  been  13 
hiehly  publicized  killings  in  connection 
with  civil  rights  cases.  None  have  be«i 
Tolved  No  one  could  have  been  indicted 
for  murder  under  Federal  law.  How 
many  other  unreported  cases  there  are 
we  can  only  speculate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  list 
of  these  killings.  „„  .,,    ,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).    Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  NELSON.  In  none  of  these  in- 
stances of  murder,  Mr.  President,  has 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Justice  been  able 
to  prosecute  a  charge  of  murder.  Ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  as  when  it  is  com- 
mitted on  Federal  property  or  when  a 
Federal  official  is  killed  while  perform- 
ing his  duty,  murder  has  not  been  made 
a  Federal  offense. 

Murder,  as  such,  is  not  legally  a 
Federal  offense.  And  yet,  in  each  of  the 
instances  which  I  have  cited,  murderers 
have  killed  men  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  victims  represented  the  cause 
of  federally  guaranteed  civil  rights. 

It  would  seem  unreasonable.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Constitution  or  the  Con- 
gress should  establish  Federal  rights 
which  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  courts  cannot  back  up  with  the 
full  force  of  law.  We  have  authorized 
the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  civil 
actions  in  the  Federal  courts  to  secure 
injunctive  relief  against  deprivations  of 
the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal  treat- 
ment in  places  of  public  accommodation 
and  in  public  faciUties.  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity  in  public  education,  the 
right  to  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment Indeed,  we  have  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  intervene  in  any  ac- 
tion brought  to  secure  relief  from  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

But  the  Justice  Department  is  power- 
less to  take  action  against  a  murderer 
even  when  he  has  killed  to  deny  to  others 
their  federally  guaranteed  civil  rights. 
The  murderer  has  struck  the  ultunate 
blow    against    affectation    of    Federal 
rights,  and  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not counteract  in  defense  of  these  rights. 
The  Justice  Department  may  take  legal 
action  under  title  18.  section  241,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  provides  for 
penalties  against  those  who  conspire  to 
deprive  another  "of  any  right  or  privilege 
secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,"  or  under  sec- 
tion   242.    which    establishes    penalties 
against  one  who  under  color  of  law  de- 
prives another  "of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States."    But  prosecution  under  either  of 
these  sections  falls  far  short  of  prosecu- 
tion for  murder. 


I  am  today  introducing  legislation.  Mr. 
President,  to  make  murder  committed  as 
a  means  to  deprive  another  of  any  feder- 
ally guaranteed  right  an  offense  against 
the  United  States.  This  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent  beyond  its  consti- 
tutional limits,  but  rather  to  preserve 
those  constitutional  rights  which  are 
Federal  in  character  or  federally  guar- 
anteed, and  hence  must  be  protected  by 
Federal  action.  By  virtue  of  this  legisla- 
tion, no  man  would  be  able  to  strike  with 
impunity  against  the  Federal  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
hope,  moreover,  that  the  legislation  wiU 
allow  us  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  other  hate  groups 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUi 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  that  it  lie  on 
the  desk  for  10  days  for  the  addition  of 

cosponsors.  ^,     .  .,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
WiU  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  .    ^   ,  -,   .„>,*= 

The  bill  (S.  1644)  to  protect  civil  rights 
by  providing  that  it  shall  be  a  Federal 
offense  to  kill  any  person  in  connection 
with  his  advocacy,  encouragement,  or 
support  of  civil  rights,  or  whUe  such  per- 
son is  engaged  in  exercising  or  enjoying 
any  of  his  civil  rights,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  13  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by   Inserting   at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  245   Killing  in  Connection  with  Advocacy, 
Encouragement,  or  Support  of  Civil 
Rights,  or  Exercise  or  Enjoyment 
of  ClvU  Rights 
"(a)  Whoever,  under  color  of  law  or  other- 
wise, kills  or  attempts  to  kill  any  Pffo^— 
"(1)   who,  by  his  presence  or  activities,  is 
engaged  in  giving  his  advocacy,  encourage- 
ment  or  support  toward  or  in  'avof  of  the 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  immunity  secured  to  him  or  another 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 

^(?)'  who.  by  his  presence  or  activities  Is 
engaged  In  exercising  or  enjoying  any  right, 
privilege,  or  immunity  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constlfution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sections 
nil  1112,  and  1113  of  chapter  51  of  this  title, 
except  that  in  no  case  shall  a  conviction  of 
an  offense  under  this  subsection  be  punish- 

able  by  death. 

"(b)  Whoever,  under  color  of  law  or  other- 
wise, kills  or  attempts  to  kill  any  person-- 

"(1)  whom  the  defendant  knows,  at  the 
time  of  the  killing  or  attempt  to  kill,  has 
been  recently,  or  is  about  to  be,  engaged 
in  giving  his  advocacy,  encouragement,  or 
support  toward  or  In  favor  of  the  free  exer- 
cise or  enjoyment  of  any  right.  Privilege,  or 
immunity  secured  to  him  or  another  by  the 
institution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  whom  the  defendant  knows,  at  the 
time  of  the  killing  or  attempt  to  kill,  has 
been  recently,  or  Is  about  to  be,  engaged 
m  exercising  or  enjoying  any  rlgi\^- P^l^^^ff ' 
or  immunity  secured  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States 


shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  Bectlons 
nil  1112.  and  1113  of  chapter  51  of  this 
title!  except  that  In  no  case  shall  a  con- 
viction of  an  offense  under  this  subsection 
be  punishable  by  death. 

"(c)  Whoever,  vinder  color  of  law  or  other- 
wise kUls  or  attempts  to  kill  any  person 
with  intent  to  hinder,  Intimidate,  or  prevent 
any  other  person  In  the  free  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
miinity  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  under  sections  1111,  inz. 
Sxi  1113  of  chapter  51  of  this  title,  except 
that  m  no  case  shall  a  conviction  of  an 
offense  under  this  subsection  be  punishable 

by  death."  ,„     ,    .,^. 

(b)   The   analysis  of   chapter    13   of   title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"245    Killing  m   connection  with  advocacy, 
encouragement,  or  support  of  civil 
rights,  or  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
clvU  rights." 
Sec  2    If  any  provision  of  the  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  amendment  and 
the   application    of   the   provision   to   other 
persons  not  slmiUarly  situated  or  to  other 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Exhibit  1 

Recent  Mubdees  m  Connection  With  Civil 

Bights  AcnvrriES 

The  adequacy  of  present  Federal  criminal 
legislation  Is  Illuminated  by  Its  application 
to  a  few  recent  examples  of  violence  directed 
against  civil  rights  activities : 

1  On  April  23,  1963,  near  Keener.  Ala.. 
W  L  Moore,  a  Baltimore  postman,  was  shot 
and  killed  on  an  Interstate  highway  while 
marching  through  the  South  with  a  sign 
espousing  racial  equality.  No  trial  or  con- 
viction m  either  State  or  Federal  court*  re- 
sulted from  this  murder. 

2.  cm  June  23.  1963,  Medgar  Evers.  Mis- 
sissippi State  field  director  of  the  NAACP. 
was  shot  from  ambush  while  entering  his 
houBC  in  Jackson.  Byron  de  la  Beckwlth 
was  twice  tried  In  Mississippi  State  courts 
without  a  verdict  being  reached.  No  Federal 
Indictment  was  requested. 

3  On  September  15.  1963,  Denlse  McNalr. 
Addle  Mae  Collins,  Cynthia  Wesley,  and  Carol 
Robertson,  foxu-  Negro  children,  were  killed 
in  a  church  bombing  In  Birmingham,  Ala. 
No  State  or  Federal  court  tried  anyone  for 
these  mvirders. 

4  On  June  21.  1964,  James  Chaney,  Mi- 
chael Schwerner.  and  Andrew  Goodman, 
three  civil  rights  workers,  were  killed  by  g\in- 
shot  and/or  beating  in  Philadelphia,  Miss. 
Federal  felony  Indictments  were  recently  dis- 
missed because  of  inapplicability  of  the  stat- 
ute. Federal  misdemeanor  indictments  still 
stand.    No  State  action  has  been  taken. 

5.  On  July  11,  1964,  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn. 
a  Negro  officer  traveling  under  Army  orders 
on  an  Interstate  highway,  was  shot  and  killed 
near  Colbert,  Ga.  His  accused  killers  were 
acquitted  In  a  State  trial  and  a  Federal  In- 
dictment was  dismissed  because  of  inap- 
plicability of  the  statute. 

6  On  February  19,  1965,  James  Lee  Jack- 
son a  Negro  clvU  rights  demonstrator,  was 
killed  m  Marlon,  Ala.,  by  a  State  trooper. 
Witnesses  reported  that  the  trooper  was  at- 
tacking Jackson's  mother  (also  a  demonstra- 
tor) with  his  nightstick  and  Jackson  Inter- 
fered. No  State  or  Federal  action  has  been 
taken  against  the  trooper. 

7.  On  March  8.  1965,  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb.  having  just  arrived  to  aid  the  civil 
rights  drive  in  Selma.  Ala.,  was  beaten  to 
dfath  on  a  city  street.  Those  allegedly  re- 
sponsible have  been  arrested  by  both  State 
and  Federal  authorities,  but  no  Federal  In- 
dictment has  yet  been  tested  In  court. 
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8.  On  March  25,  1965,  Viola  Gregg  Lliizzo, 
wife  of  a  Detroit,  Mich.,  teamster,  was  shot 
to  death  while  driving  her  car  in  rural  Ala- 
bama after  having  taken  a  load  of  civil  rights 
marchers  from  Montgomery  to  Selma. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  in,  the  Senate, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Pat  McNamara  and 
myself  as  joint  sponsors,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  on  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  am  confident  that 
there  are  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  will  wish  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
with  Senator  McNamara  and  myself; 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Monday,  April  5,  so  other 
Members  may  join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  facili- 
ties, other  financial  assistance,  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  neeaed  to 
alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  economically  distressed 
areas  and  regions,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  this  body  will  remember 
vividly  the  long  hours  of  hearings  and 
debate  which  preceded  the  passage  of 
the  first  major  legislative  proposal  to 
assist  distressed  areas,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1961,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  introduce  in  the  Senate,  and 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Kennedy  in  May  of  1961  following  6 
years  of  effort  which  included  two  vetoes 
by  President  Eisenhower,  and  one  last 
minute  strangle  by  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  House.  Vital  as  that  bill 
was  at  the  time,  it  was  nevertheless,  as 
its  cospx)nsors  stated,  only  a.  first  major 
step  or  pilot  program.  As  the  President 
suggests  in  his  message,  it  was  essentially 
an  experimental  program  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  redevelopment 
concept  could  be  made  to  work  in  this 
country  and  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  help  areas  and  communities  of 
this  country  in  economic  stress  to  help 
themselves  regenerate  their  lopal  econ- 
omies. 

We  now  know  from  the  experience  of 
.,the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
that  this  concept  has  worked.  Since  the 
act  was  passed  in  1961,  115,000  new  jobs 
have  been  created,  and  many  more  in- 
direct jobs  have  been  created  as  a  result. 
However,  one  should  face  the  fact  that 
progress  has  been  slow  and  often  diffi- 
cult, primarily  because  ARA  was  given 
too  big  a  job  without  adequate  means  to 
accomplish  it.  But  tve  should  not  forget 
that  the  ARA  program  was  the  fore- 
runner of  other  much-needed  legislation 
which  has  come  about  since  its  passage. 

For  example,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  contained  a  modest  program  provi- 


sion for  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of 
unemployed  workers  on  a  very  small 
scale.  On  the  basis  of  this  program,  we 
were  able  to  enact  1  year  later  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  which  will  be  augmented  and  im- 
proved by  S.  974,  passed  by  this  body  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  That  program  involves 
the  expenditure  of  over  $400  million  an- 
nually to  train  the  unemployed  to  assume 
new  jobs. 

Second,  last  year  we  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  is 
intended  to  elevate  the  neediest  persons 
from  a  condition  of  poverty  so  that  they 
can  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  our  Great  Society  has  to 
offer.  This  program  goes  further  by 
offering  help  to  young  people  from  de- 
prived backgrounds,  the  working  poor, 
and  those  lacking  in  opportunity  so  that 
they  can  become  wage  earners  and  as- 
sume their  rightful  role  as  self-respect- 
ing human  beings  and  productive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Third,  the  original  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  also  contained  a  provision  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  needed  pub- 
lic works,  such  as,  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities to  serve  industrial  parks,  and 
municipal  water  systems.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  after  its  enactment,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
Congress  passed  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  which  provided  nearly  $900 
million  to  facilitate  the  early  construc- 
tion of  essential  public  works  in  labor 
surplus  areas  and  put  men  back  to  work. 
That  program  was  highly  useful,  but  the 
total  number  of  jobs  it  could  provide  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  its  funds  are  ex- 
hausted. What  it  showed,  however,  was 
the  existence  of  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
needed  public-facility  projects,  particu- 
larly in  areas  of  economic  stress. 

Fourth,  we  have  just  enacted  the  Ap- 
palachian program — a  program  to  help 
generate  economic  development  on  a 
regional  basis.  ARA's  own  experience 
has  confirmed  the  need  for  this  type  of 
regional  aid.  for  ARA  soon  found  that 
the  lack  of  modern  public  facilities  was  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  orderly  economic 
development  of  any  area.  Because  the 
ARA  program  alone  did  not  have  the 
authority  or  funds  to  do  the  job  ade- 
quately, the  States  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  where  the  lack  of  public  facili- 
ties and  adequate  transportation  was 
most  apparent,  banded  together  to  urge 
the  formation  of  the  President's  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.  It  was 
the  work  of  this  Commission  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  passage  of  the  recent 
Appalachia  Act  as  a  means  of  providing 
these  basic  needs.  Other  bills  to  aid 
regions  have  since  been  proposed  In  an- 
ticipation of  similar  programs  in  the 
future  for  other  regions  with  severe  eco- 
nomic problems.  This  bill  offers  bene- 
fits on  a  regional  basis  without  county- 
by-county  restrictions. 

The  President's  proposed  bill  on  pub- 
lic works  and  economic  development 
which  Senator  McNamara  and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  will  help  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  present 
bill  will  not  only  continue  and  improve 
programs  begun  under  the  Area  Rede- 


velopment Act,  but  will  also  provide  a 
greatly  expanded  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  waterlines.  streets,  sewers 
and  industrial  parks,  the  social  capital 
which  is  necessary  if  communities  and 
regions  are  to  flourish  and  grow. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  last  week  on  area  and  re- 
gional economic  development: 

This  program  will  be  based  primEtrily 
upon  the  experience  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program,  the  Area  Redevelop, 
ment  Administration,  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development   Commission. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  existing 
area  redevelopment  program,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  taken  the 
ARA  idea  and  has  proposed  to  expand 
and  enlarge  this  original  concept. 

In  my  opinion,  this  new  program  of 
public  works  and  economic  development 
assistance  will  work.  It  will  bring  jobs 
and  conditions  to  communities  and 
areas  which  need  them  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill,  be  printed  following  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  introducing  and  sponsoring  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

I  compliment  the  administration  on 
its  message  on  economic  development 
and  on  forwarding  this  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration. 

This  measure  grows  out  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  gained  in  both  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  from 
fighting  to  eliminate  pockets  of  depres- 
sion and  high  unemployment. 

It  combines  in  a  coordinated  fashion 
the  basic  approach  of  the  highly  success- 
ful accelerated  public  works  programs, 
the  best  aspects  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  and  the  new  approach  of  solv- 
ing economic  problems  on  a  regional  or 
multistate  basis. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
to  revitalize  areas,  which  are  not  shar- 
ing in  the  general  level  of  prosperity, 
contains  the  regional  development  con- 
cept. 

I  have  since  1963— at  the  same  time 
the  Appalachia  regional  development 
approach  was  started — worked  to  estab- 
lish regional  commissions  for  such  areas 
as  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  has  served  as  a  pilot  measure. 

It  has  given  good  legislative  experience 
on  how  to  best  undertake  economic  im- 
provement of  areas— cutting  across  State 
lines. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  here  recognized 
the  value  of  regional  approach  in  solving 
economic  problems— and  33  of  them 
joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  S.  812— 
which  would  have  allowed  the  President 
to  set  up  regional  development  commis- 
sions. 
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The  concepts  of  S.  812  are  included  in  be  extended  for  any  facility  which  would 
thi^  biU  we  are  introducing  today,  there-  ^-Pete  with  an  existing  privately  owned 
by  keeping  the  commitment  that  the  ad-  g^^;^^  ^^^  contains  an  appropriation  au- 
ministration  made  at  the  time  oi  passage  thorization  of  $250  million  annually  for  pub- 
of  the  Appalachia  Act.  nc  works  and  development  faculty  grante. 

It  promised  then  it  would  submit  leg-  ^^^^  h-other  financial  assistance 

islation  extending  the  means  of  improv- 
ing economic  conditions  in  such  areas. 

The  need  to  create  jobs,  of  course,  is 
basic  but  they  cannot  be  created  in 
areas  which  lack  the  necessary  physical 
structure  to  support  new  jobs. 


Public  Works  and  Development  Facility 
Loans 
Section  201  replaces  section  7  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  which  deals  with  loans 
for  public  facilities,  with  a  section  which 
would  broaden  the  Secretary's  authority  to 


loan  assistance  under  sections  201,  202,  and 
403.  Repayment  of  obligations  outstanding 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  would  be 
credited  to  the  fund,  and  It  would  pay  in- 
terest to  the  Treasury  on  the  amount  of  the 
total  loans  outstanding,  based  on  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  comparable  matxirities. 

Technical  and  Administrative  Assistance 

AND  INPOHMATION 

Technical  and  Administrative  Assistance 
Section    301    authorizes    the    Secretary    to 
provide  technical   assistance   in   accordance 


This  is  why  accelerated  public  works     make  loans,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  assist     with  the  criteria  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 


was  so  important. 

It  not  only  created  temporary  employ- 
ment, but  it  created  needed  works,  there- 
by creating  a  condition  in  which  eco- 
nomic activity  could  be  generated 


needed  public  works,  public  service,  or  de- 
velopment facilities  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  assist  in  the  creation  of  additional 
long-term  em.ployment  opportunities  or  else 
primarily  benefit  the  long-term  unemployed 
and  members  of  low-income  families.     Loan 


Title  I  of  this  bill  makes  this  principle     criteria  would  remain  the  same,  except  that 


available  to  redevelopment  areas  in  con- 
junction with  long-term  planning. 

It  also  makes  help  available  to  areas 
which  are  expecting  sudden  upheavals  in 
employment. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  was 
designed  to  help  wipe  out  poverty  by 
developing  our  human  resources. 

This  year  we  will  pass  this  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
which  will  help  eliminate  poverty  by  de- 
veloping our  physical  resources. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
move  rapidly  to  consider  this  measure. 

Exhibit  1 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Public 

Works  and   Economic   Development  Act 

OF  1965 

The  proposed  bill  is  entitled  the  "Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 

1965." 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Section  2  declares  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  act,  in  order  to  maintain  the  national 
economy  at  a  high  level  and  to  avoid  wasting 
invaluable  human  resources,  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  including  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities,  to 
areas  and  regions  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  and  underemployment  to 
enable  them  to  take  efifective  steps  in  plan- 
ning and  financing  their  economic  develop- 
ment. 

title  I — grants  for  public  works  and  devel- 
opment FACILITIES 

Section  101  replaces  section  8  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  which  deals  with  grants 
for  public  facilities,  with  a  section  which 
would  broaden  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  grants  for  needed  public  works,  public 
service,  or  development  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  Identical  with  those  set 
forth  In  the  new  development  facility  loan 
section  (sec.  201).  It  would  also  authorize 
a  new  program  of  supplementary  grants  to 
assist  with  local  shares  of  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  The  100-percent 
direct  grant  authority  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  would  be  replaced  by  a  provision 
authorizing  50-percent  grants;  however,  sup- 
plementary grants,  which  would  vary  in 
amount  according  to  needs  of  areas  and  types 
of  projects,  would  also  be  authorized  for 
development  facility  projects  directly  as- 
sisted under  the  new  program.  Maximum 
Federal  grant  assistance  for  any  project 
would  not  exceed  80  percent  of  project  cost, 
with  supplementary  grants  also  being  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  loan  assistance 
which  could  be  repaid  from  such  revenues 
as  the  project  itself  might  produce,  in  excess 
of  those  which  would  amortize  the  local 
share  and  provide  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  (including  depreci^ 
tion)   of  the  facility.    No  assistance  would 


a  new  Interest  formula  would  be  substituted 
which  would  vary  interest  rates  according  to 
Federal  borrowing  costs,  less  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Pending  a  change  in  Federal  bor- 
rowing costs,  the  actual  interest  rate  charged 
to  borrowers  on  such  projects  would  be  3% 
percent.  An  annual  authorization  of  $170 
million  for  both  business  and  development 
facility  loans  replaces  the  limitation  on  loans 
outstanding  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Loans  and  Guarantees 

Section  202  replaces  section  6  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  which  deals  with  busi- 
ness loans,  with  a  section  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  (1)  to  make  industrial 
and  commercial  loans  In  accordance  with 
the  purpose  criteria  of  the  present  act,  (2) 
to  guarantee  loans  for  working  capital  made 
to  private  borrowers  by  private  lending  in- 
stitutions in  connection  with  projects  In  re- 
development areas  otherwise  assisted  under 
the  act,  and  (3)  to  contract  to  pay  to  or  on 
behalf  of  business  entitles  locating  In  rede- 
velopment areas  a  portion  of  the  interest 
costs  which  they  incur  in  financing  their  ex- 
pansions from  private  sources. 

The  new  section  would  retain  the  loan 
conditions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(including  a  prohibition  against  aiding  re- 
locations, which  would  apply  to  all  assistance 
under  this  section),  except  that  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  6(b)(9)(B)  and  (C), 
dealing  with  the  subordination  and  defer- 
ment of  certain  non-Federal  funds,  would  be 
modified  (1)  to  reduce  the  community  share 
from  10  to  5  percent,  (2)  to  enable  con- 
current repayment  with  the  Federal  loan 
of  the  subordinated  15-percent  funds,  and 
( 3 )  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  com- 
munity participation  requirement  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regulations 
where  the  necessary  funds  are  not  reasonably 
available  to  the  project  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic distress  of  the  area.  A  minimum  15- 
percent  investment  subordinate  to  the  Fed- 
eral loan  would  continue  to  be  required  in 
all  CEises.  The  new  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  require  periodic  revisions  of 
overall  economic  development  programs  and 
deletes  the  present  limitation  on  loans  out- 
standing in  favor  of  a  single  appropriation 
authorization  (placed  under  the  proposed 
new  section  201)  for  both  business  and  de- 
velopment facility  loans.  Interest  rates 
would  be  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
new  formula  based  on  Federal  borrowing 
costs,  which  would  increase  the  rate  of  in- 
terest currently  charged  from  4  to  ^^/s 
percent. 

Economic  Development  Revolving  Ftmd 
Section  203  establishes  an  economic  de- 
velopment revolving  fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  funds  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  201,  for  loan  funds 
under  section  403.  and  for  collections  and 
repayments.  The  fund  would  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  extending 


Act.  In  addition.  It  authorizes  grants-in-aid 
both  for  technical  assistance  and  for  eco- 
nomic planning  and  administrative  expenses 
to  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit 
State,  area,  district,  or  local  organizations. 
No  grant  for  economic  planning  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  would  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  undertaking  involved.  However, 
non-Federal  contributions  in  cash  and  in 
kind  would  be  authorized.  The  Secretary 
would  have  discretion  to  require  repayment 
of  technical  assistance  where  appropriate, 
and  would  take  into  consideration  grants 
available  from  other  sources  (such  as  urban 
planning  grants  and  highway  planning 
grants)  in  determining  the  need  for  plan- 
ning funds.  An  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $20  million  is  provided. 

Research  , 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  and  conduct  a  continuing  program 
of  study  and  research.  This  section  is  iden- 
tical with  that  contained  in  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

Information 

Section  303  directs  the  Secretary  to  aid 
redevelopment  areas  and  other  areas  by  fur- 
nishing technical  and  similar  information  to 
such  areas. 

TITLE  IV AREA  AND  DISTRICT  ELIdBILTTT 

Part  A — Redevelopment  areas 
Area  Eligibility 

Section  401  establishes  standards  for  the 
designation  of  "redevelopment  areas."  It  re- 
places section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  with  a  section  having  more  precisely  de- 
fined unemployment  and  low  income  criteria 
The  new  criteria  are:  (1)  Unemployment 
standards  for  all  areas  identical  with  those 
in  the  present  act  for  the  designation  of 
predominantly  urban  areas;  (2)  designation 
on  the  basis  of  low  family  income  for  those 
additional  areas  which  have  a  median  family 
income  not  in  excess  of  40  percent  of  the 
national  median;  (3)  those  additional  Fed- 
eral and  State  Indian  reservations  which  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  manifest 
the  greatest  need;  and  (4)  those  areas  ex- 
periencing a  sudden  rise  in  unemployment 
due  to  an  economic  emergency,  such  as  a 
major  plant  closing.  However,  no  area  would 
be  eligible  for  designation  If  it  (1)  has  a 
population  less  than  1.500  persons;  (2)  is 
smaller  than  a  "labor  area"  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor) ,  a  county,  or  a  munlci- 
p>ality  with  a  population  of  over  250,0(X) 
whichever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is 
appropriate;  or  (3)  does  not  have  an  ap- 
proved overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  four  types  of  areas 
listed,  areas  eligible  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  until  the  first  annual  review  of 
eligibility  under  section  402,  at  which  time 
they  would  be  required  to  qualify  under  the 
regular  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Secretairy 
would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  designation  of 
areas,  to  review  such  designations  annually, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  heads  of  other  agen- 
cies on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  data  upon 
which  to  base  area  designations. 
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Annual  Review  of  Area  Eligibility 
Section  402  replaces  section  13  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  which  deals  with  the 
termination  of  eligibility  of  areas,  with  a  sec- 
tion which  would  ( 1 )  prescribe  an  annual 
review  of  eligibility  of  areas,  (2)  require 
a  cvurently  approved  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  as  a  condition  for  con- 
tinued eligibility,  (3)  provide  30  days'  notice 
prior  to  termination  of  eligibility,  and  (4)  ex- 
plicitly allow  applications  filed  prior  to  area 
termination  to  be  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Part  B — Economic  development  districts 
Section  403  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
designate  new  multicounty  economic  devel- 
opment districts,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
States  affected,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
tricts as  a  whole  and  of  the  redevelopment 
areas  situated  in  such  districts.  The  dis- 
tricts must  include  two  or  more  designated 
redevelopment  areas,  be  of  sufHcient  size  and 
potential  to  foster  economic  growth  on  a 
scale  Involving  more  than  a  single  area,  and 
contain  one  or  more  economic  development 
centers.  Where  the  centers  were  not  already 
designated  redevelopment  areas,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  designate  such 
centers  as  he  deemed  appropriate,  as  eligible 
for  loan  and  grant  assistance  under  the  act 
on  the  same  basis  as  redevelopment  areas. 
Recommendations  for  such  designations 
would  be  contained  in  approved  district  over- 
all economic  development  programs,  which 
would  be  required  prior  to  the  designation  of 
the  district.  To  encourage  redevelopment 
areas  to  participate  in  multicounty  economic 
development  activities,  the  Secretary  would 
also  be  authorized  to  increase  development 
facility  grants  for  projects  in  redevelopment 
areas  within  designated  districts  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  assisted.  To  insure  adequate  time  for 
effective  planning,  no  district  would  be  desig- 
nated and  no  development  center  would  be 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  until  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
invite  the  several  States  to  draw  up  pro- 
pjosed  district  boundaries  and  to  identify 
potential  economic  development  centers  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion for  financial  assistance  to  economic 
development  centers  and  for  10-percent 
bonuses  to"redevelopment  areas  within  desig- 
nated districts  is  limited  to  $50  million  an- 
nually. 

TITLE    V — REGIONAL    ACTION    PLANNING 
•    COMMISSIONS 

Establishment  and  Coordination 
Section  501  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
Invite  and  encourage  the  several  States  to 
establish  appropriate  multi-State  regional 
action  planning  commissions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  and  assisting  him  in  the 
identification  of  practical  boundaries  for 
multi-State  economic  development  regions, 
and  for  performing  various  other  enumerated 
functions  In  preparation  for  the  formation  of 
successful  multi-State  economic  develop- 
ment regions.  A  region  would  be  composed 
of  two  or  more  designated  or  potential  eco- 
nomic development  districts  in  two  or  more 
contiguous  States.  State  members  of  the 
Commissions  would  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  and  Federal  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  would  present  the  plans  and  pro- 
posals of  the  Commissions  first  for  review  by 
the  Federal  agencies  primarily  concerned  and 
then  to  the  President  with  the  agencies' 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  would 
provide  liaison  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  each  regional  Commission,  and 
each  Federal  agency  \s  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commissions  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  their  functions. 


Program  Development  Criteria 
Section  502  establishes  program  develop- 
ment criteria  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
missions. 

Regional  Technical  and  Planning  Assistance 
Section  503  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Com- 
missions In  carrying  out  their  functions, 
either  directly,  through  other  agencies  or 
private  contractors,  or  through  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Commissions.  The  Secretary  would 
have  discretion  to  require  repayment  of  tech- 
nical assistance  In  appropriate  cases.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Commissions  for 
the  first  2  years  could  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  in  subsequent  years 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
In  each  Commission  equally.  Non-Federal 
contributions  both  In  cash  and  In  kind  are 
authorized.  An  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $15  million  is  provided. 

TITLE    VI ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Administrator  for  Economic  Development 
Section  601  authorizes  the  appointment 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  of  an  Administrator  for 
Economlci  Development  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
in  the  execution  of  the  act  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  assign. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Regional  Economic 
Development 
Section  602  directs  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
a  National  Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
Regional  Economic  Development  consisting 
of  25  representatives  of  labor,  management, 
agriculture,  government,  and  the  general 
public,  to  make  recommendations  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  program. 

Consultation   With    Other   Persons    and 
Agencies 

Section  603.  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  call 
together  and  confer  with  any  persons  who 
can  assist  in  meeting  the  problems  of  area 
and  regional  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. It  also  provides  for  consultation 
by  the  Secretary  with  other  Interested  de- 
partments  and   agencies. 

TITLE  VII MISCELLANEOTIS 

Powers  of  Secretary 

Section  701,  dealing  with  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary.  Is  identical  with  section  12  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  except  that  sub- 
paragraph (10)  has  been  revised  to  give  the 
Secretary  the  same  authority  to  use  experts 
and  consultants  which  is  customarily  avail- 
able to  Federal  agencies. 

Savings  Provisions 

Section  702  is  a  standard  savings  provi- 
sion, which  is  required  to  effect  administra- 
tive continuity  between  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  and  the  new  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 
Transfer  of  Functions  and  Effective  Date 

Section  703  provides  that  the  transfer  of 
functions  from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  take  effect  upon  enactment  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  explicitly  provided.  It 
provides  that  appropriations  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
act,  and  It  authorizes  the  President  to  desig- 
nate any  person  to  act  as  Administrator  of 
the  new  agency  until  the  office  Is  formally 
filled. 

Separability 

Section  704  Is  a  standard  clause  provid- 
ing that  the  Invalidation  of  one  part  of  the 
act  by  any  court  shall  not  invalidate  any 
other  part  of  the  act. 

Application  of  Act 

Section  705  defines  the  term  "State"  to 
include  both  the  several  States,  the  District 


of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  AmerU 
can  Samoa. 

Annual  Report 

Section  706  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30,   1965. 

Use  of  Other  Facilities 

Section  707  is  similar  to  section  24  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  available  services  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Appropriation 

Section  708  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  provides  that  ap- 
propriations may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Penalties 

Section  709  contains  a  standard  penalty 
clause  for  the  falsification  of  information  by 
any  applicant  for  financial  assistance. 

Employment  of  Expediters  and  Administra- 
tive Employees 

Section  710  Is  the  same  as  section  19  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  requires 
the  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  names 
of  persons  hired  to  expedite  applications.  It 
also  requires  applicants  to  agree  to  refrain 
from  tendering  employment  to  agency  offi- 
cials for  a  period  of  2  years  after  assist- 
ance is  rendered  by  the  Secretary. 

Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage  and  40-Hour  Week 
Section  711  Is  similar  to  section  21  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  In  requiring  the 
payment  of  prevailing  wage  rates  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  on  projects  assisted  by  the 
Secretary.  It  applies  Davis-Bacon  wage 
rates  to  private  as  well  as  public  applicants. 

Record  of  Applications 
Section  712  requires  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain the  same  record  of  applications  as  Is 
required  by   section  20  of  the   Area  Rede- 
velopment Act. 

Records  and  Audit 
Section  713  requires  each  recipient  of  as- 
sistance under  this  act  to  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  It  also  au-- 
thorlzes  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  have  access  to  pertinent  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  audit. 

Conforming  Amendment 
Section   714   is   intended   to  conform   the 
provisions  of  other   acts    (dealing  with  as- 
sistance   to    redevelopment    areas)     to    the 
changes  made  by  this  act. 

Exhibit  2 
S.  1648 

A   bill  to  provide   grants  for   public   works 
and  development  facilities,  other  financial 
assistance,  and  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment     in    economically    dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965." 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our 
regions,  counties,  and  communities  are  suf- 
fering substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment;  that  such 


unemployment  and  underemployment  cause 
hardship  to  many  Individuals  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  waste  invaluable  human  resources; 
that  to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  areas  and  regions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
nioyment  to  take  effective  steps  in  planning 
and  financing  their  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development;    that  Federal   financial 
assistance.     Including     grants     for     public 
works  and    development  facilities   to   com- 
munities.   Industries,    enterprises,    and    In- 
dividuals   In     areas     needing     development 
should  enable  such  areas  to  help  themselves 
achieve   lasting    Improvement   and    enhance 
the  domestic    prosperity    by    the   establish- 
ment of  stable  and  diversified  local  econ- 
omies and   improved  local   conditions,   pro- 
vided such    assistance    Is   preceded   by    and 
consistent  with  sound,  long-range  economic 
planning;  and  that  under  the  provisions  of 
this    Act    new    employment     opportunities 
should  be  created  by  developing  and  expand- 
ing new  and  existing  public  works  and  other 
facilities  and  resources  rather  than  by  mere- 
ly transferring   Jobs  from  one   area  of   the 
United  States  to  another. 


,jrjLE      I— GRANTS       FOR      PUBLIC      WORKS      AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FAdLITIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  In- 
dian tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  direct  grants  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments for  public  works,  public  service,  or  de- 
velopment facility  usage,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  of  such  facilities, 
within  a  redevelopment  area,  If  he  finds 
that — 

'  (A)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  directly  or  indirectly  (1) 
tend  to  improve  the  opportunities,  in  the 
area  where  such  project  Is  or  will  be  located, 
for  the  successful  establishment  or  exi>an- 
slon  of  Industrial  or  commercial  plants  or 
facilities,  (11)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation 
of  additional  long-term  empl03rment  oppor- 
tunities for  such  area,  or  (111)  primarily 
benefit  the  long-term  unemployed  and  mem- 
bers of  low-income  families  or  otherwise 
substantially  further  the  objectives  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(B)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  Is,  or  will 
be,  located;  and 

(C)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  as  provided  in 
section  202(b)  (10)  and  such  projfect  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program; 

(2)  to  make  supplementary'  grants  in  order 
to  enable  the  States  and  other  entitles  within 
redevelopment  areas  to  take  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  designated  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  hereof,  the 
amount  of  any  direct  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  supplementary 
grant  under  this  section  for  any  project  shall 
not  exceed  the  applicable  percentage  estab- 
lished by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  non- 
Federal  share  (including  assumptions  of 
debt)  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any  such  proj- 
ect be  less  than  20  per  centum  of  such  cost. 
Supplementary  grants  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary,  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  by  increasing  the 


amounts  of  direct  grants  authorized  under 
this   section   or   by   the    pajrment   of   funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  to  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  such  grant- 
in-aid  programs.    Notwithstanding  any  lim- 
itation on  the  use  of  supplementary  grants 
that   may   otherwise   be    applicable   to   the 
grant-in-aid    program    involved,    funds    so 
allocated  shall   be   used   for   the   sole   pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  specific  projects  in  redevelopment  areas 
under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maxi- 
mum   portion   of   the   cost   of   such   project 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
The  term  "designated  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,"  as  used  In  this  subsection,  means 
such  existing  or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs   assisting   in   the   construction    or 
equipping  of  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act, 
designate  as  eligible  for  allocation  of  funds 
under    this    section.      In    determining    the 
amount  of  any  supplementary  grant  avail- 
able to  any  project  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
relative  needs  of  the  area,  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  assisted,   and  the  amount  of 
such  fair  user  charges  or  other  revenues  as 
the  project  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
generate    In    excess    of    those    which    would 
amortize  the  local  share  of  Initial  costs  and 
provide    for    its    successful    operation    and 
maintenance  (including  depreciation). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors: 
(1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  eligible  areas  and  the  duration 
of  such  unemployment  and  (2)  the  income 
levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of  under- 
employment in  eligible  areas. 

(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  service  or  development  facility 
which  would  compete  with  an  existing  pri- 
vately owned  public  utility  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges  subject 
to  regulation  by  a  State  regulatory  body, 
unless  the  State  regulatory  body  determines 
that  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  facility 
for  which  the  financial  assistance  Is  to  be 
extended  there  is  a  need  for  an  Increase 
In  such  service  (taking  into  consideration 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  needs)  which 
the  existing  public  utility  Is  not  able  to 
meet  through  Its  existing  facilities  or  through 
an  expansion  which  It  agrees  to  undertake. 
Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000 
annually  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


TITLE    U OTHER    FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

Public  Works  and  Development  Facility 
Loans 
Sec  201.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  association  representing  any  redevel- 
opment area  or  part  thereof,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  purchase  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness and  to  make  loans  to  assist  in 
financing  the  purchase  or  development  of 
land  and  Improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service,  or  development  facility  usage, 
and  the  acquisition,  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  expansion,  or  Improvement 
of  such  facilities,  within  a  redevelopment 
area,  if  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  directly  or  indirectly— 
(A)  tend  to  improve  the  opportunities,  in 
the  area  where  such  project  is  or  will  be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial  plants 
or  facilities. 


(B)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  such  area,  or 

(C)  primarily  benefit  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  members  of  low-Income  families 
or  otherwise  substantially  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Economic  Opi>ortunlty  Act  of 
1964; 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  from  private  lend- 
ers on  reasonable  terms,  or  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the 
Government  which  would  permit  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  project; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
project  are  adequate  to  insure  the  comple- 
tion thereof; 

(4)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment;  and 

(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  overall 
economic  development  program  as  provided 
in  section  202(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  is  con- 
sistent with  such  program. 

(b)  Subject  to  section  701  (5) .  the  maturity 
date  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  not  later  than 
forty  years  after  the  date  such  loan  is  made. 
Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (i)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  one  per  centum,  less  (il)  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  202;  provided,  however,  that  annual 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
guaranteeing  loans  shall  not  exceed  $170- 
000,000. 

(d)  No  financial  sisslstance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
public  service  or  development  facility  which 
would  compete  with  an  existing  privately 
owned  public  utility  rendering  a  service  to 
the  public  at  rates  or  charges  subject  to 
regulation  by  a  State  regulatory  body,  unless 
the  State  regulatory  body  determines  that  in 
the  area  to  be  served  by  the  facility  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended 
there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  such  service 
(taking  into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  is  not  able  to  meet  through  its 
existing  facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
which  it  agrees  to  imdertake. 

Loans  and  Guarantees 
Sec  202.  (a)   The  Secretary  is  authorized 
(1)    to  purchase   evidences  of  Indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans   (which  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  include  participations  in 
loans)  to  aid  in  financing  any  project  within 
a  redevelopment  area  for  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment of  land  and  facilities  (including. 
in   cases  of   demonstrated  need,  machinery 
and  equipment)  for  industrial  or  commercial 
usage.    Including   the    construction    of    new 
buildings,   the   rehabilitation   of  abandoned 
or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing  build- 
ings; (2)  to  guarantee  loans  for  working  cap- 
ital  ma^   to   private   borrowers   by   private 
lending  Institutions  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects in  redevelopment  areas  assisted  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  hereof,  upon  application  of 
such  Institution  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  guarantee 
shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  such  loan;  and   (3)    to  contract  to 
pay,  and  to  pay  annually,  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  to  or  on  behalf  of  private  business 
entitles  amounts  sufQclent   to  reduce  by  2 
percentage  points  the  interest  paid  by  such 
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entities  on  loans  which  are  obtained  from 
non-Government  sources,  which  are  not 
guaranteed  by  any  Government  agency, 
which  provide  for  annual  amortization  of 
principal,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  for  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  purchase  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness or  make  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion; Provided,  however,  That  subject  to  limi- 
tations in  annual  appropriation  acts,  the 
annual  cost  of  new  contracts  approved  In 
any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and 
limitations: 

(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another :  Provided,  however. 
That  such  limitation  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expansion  of 
an  existing  business  entity  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not  result  In  an 
Increase  In  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location  or  In  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is 
being  established  with  the  Intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing 
business  entity  in  the  area  of  its  original 
location  or  in  any  other  area  where  it  con- 
ducts such  operations. 

(-2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants,  both  private  and  public 
(including  Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
approved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  In  which  the  project  to 
be  financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
instrumentality  is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought  must  be  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  provide  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment within  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  it  is,  or  will  be  located. 

(4)  No  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  ex- 
tended hereunder  unless  the  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  Is  not  otherwise  available 
from  private  lenders  on  reasonable  terms,  or 
from  other  Federal  agencies  on  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  Government  which  would 
permit  the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  loan 
without  a  participation  unless  he  determines 
that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a  partici- 
pation basis. 

(6)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  or 
guaranteed  unless  It  is  determined  that  there 
Is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

(7)  Subject  to  section  701(5)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be  pur- 
chased hereunder:  Provided.  That  the  fore- 
going restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  in  bapkruptcy  or 
equitable  reorganization  or  as  a-  creditor  in 
other  proceedings  attendant  upoA  insolvency 
of  the  obligor. 

(8)  Loans  made  and  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  section 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
(1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  jrleld  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one 


per  centum,  plus  (11)  such  additional  charge, 
if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes. 

(9)  Loan  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  acquir- 
ing or  developing  land  and  facilities  (includ- 
ing, in  cases  of  demonstrated  need,  machin- 
ery and  equipment),  and  of  constructing, 
altering,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  en- 
larging the  building  or  buildings  of  the 
particular  project,  and  shall,  among  others, 
be  on  the  condition  that — 

(A)  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  suflSclent  to  pay 
such  aggregate  cost; 

(B)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  as  equity  capital 
or  as  a  loan  repayable  In  no  shorter  period 
of  time  and  at  no  faster  an  amortization 
rate  than  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
extended  under  this  section  is  being  repaid, 
and  if  such  a  loan  is  secured,  its  security  shall 
be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  lien  or 
liens  securing  such  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance: Provided,  however,  That  except  In 
projects  Involving  financial  participation  by 
Indian  tribes,  not  less  than  5  per  centum 
of  such  aggregate  cost  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  State  or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  com- 
munity or  area  organization  which  is  non" 
governmental  in  character,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  in  accordance  with  ob- 
jective standards  promulgated  by  regulation 
that  all  or  part  of  such  funds  are  not  reason- 
ably available  to  the  project  because  of  the 
economic  distress  of  the  area  or  for  other 
good  cause,  In  which  case  he  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  this  provision  to  the  extent 
of  such  unavailability,  and  allow  the  funds 
required  by  this  subsection  to  be  supplied  by 
the  applicant  or  by  such  other  non-Federal 
source  as  may  reasonably  be  available  to  the 
project; 

( C )  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  encourage  financial  par- 
ticipation in  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise t)rovided  in  subparagraph  (B) ,  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  extended  under  this 
section  may  be  repayable  only  after  other 
loans  made  in  connection  with  such  project 
have  been  repaid  in  full,  and  the  security,  if 
any,  for  such  Federal  financial  assistance  may 
be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  lien  or 
liens  securing  other  loans  made  in  connec- 
tion v(rlth  the  same  project. 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  area  and 
a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency,  in- 
strumentality, or  local  political  subdivision 
thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  Is  consistent  with  such 
program:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  authorize  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or 
local  political  subdivision  in  which  the  proj- 
ect would  be  located,  nor  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  such  periodic  revisions 
of  previously  approved  overall  economic  de- 
velopment programs  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Economic  Development  and  Revolving  Fund 
Sec.  203.  Funds  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  201,  loan  funds  obtained  under 
section  403,  and  collections  and  repayments 
received  under  this  Act,  shall  be  deposited 
in  an  economic  development  revolving  fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund") .  which 
Is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
financial  assistance  under  sections  201,  202, 
and  403,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditiires  arising  In  connection 


therewith.  There  shall  also  be  credited  to 
the  fund  such  funds  as  have  been  paid  Into 
the  area  redevelopment  fund  or  may  be  re- 
ceived from  obligations  outstanding  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  The  fund  shall 
pay  Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury, following  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
interest  on  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
computed  in  such  manner  and  at  such  rate 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  avegare  maturities  of  such  loans, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per 
centum,  during  the  month  of  June  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  loans  were 
made. 

TITLE  III TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  RESEARCH, 

AND  INFORMATION 

Technical  and  Administrative  Assistance 
Sec.  301.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing  conditions 
of  excessive  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment (1)  to  areas  which  he  has  designated 
as  redevelopment  areas  under  this  Act.  and 
(2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds  have  sub- 
stantial need  for  such  assistance.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  include  studies  evaluating  the 
needs  of,  and  developing  potentialities  for, 
economic  growth  of  such  areas.  Such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  members  of  his  staff,  through  the 
payment  of  funds  authorized  for  this  section 
to  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  employment 
of  private  individuals,  partnerships,  firms, 
corporations,  or  suitable  institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  State,  area,  district,  or 
local  organizations.  The  Secretary,  in  his 
discretion,  may  require  the  repaymeiit  of  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  subsection  and 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
repayment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ihake 
grants  for  economic  planning  staff  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  organizations  which 
he  .determines  to  be  qualified  to  receive 
grants-in-aid  under  subsection  (a)  hereof; 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  grant  shall 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
costs  of  the  undertaking  for  which  the  as- 
sistance is  rendered,  or  of  the  administrative 
expenses  of  any  qualified  organization  In  any 
one  year.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  costs  or  expenses, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
all  contributions  both  in  cash  and  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services.  Where 
practicable,  grants-in-aid  authorized  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  available  planning  grants,  such 
as  urban  planning  grants  authorized  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
highway  planning  and  research  grants  au- 
thorized under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1962.  to  assure  adequate  and  effective 
planning  and  economical  use  of  funds. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $20,000,000  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Research 

Sec.  302.  To  assist  in  the  long-range  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  having  similar  functions,  shall  es- 
tablish and  condu*t  a  continuing  program 
of  study  and  research  designed  to  assist  in 
determining  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
underemployment,  underdevelopment,  and 
chronic  depression  in  various  areas  and  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  and  in  the  formulation 
and  Implementation  of  National,  State,  and 
local  programs  which  will  raise  Income  levels 
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and  otherwise  produce  solutions  of  the  prob- 
Sns  resulting  from  these  conditions.     The 
4^retary  shall  include  in  his  annual  report 
undeT  section  706  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  study  and  research  conducted 
Sr  this  section  together  with  his  findings 
resulting  therefrom  and  his  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  other  action. 
Information 
Sec  303   The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing  to 
interested  Individuals,  communities,  indus- 
tries and  enterprises  with  such  areas  any  as- 
sistance, technical  information,  market  re- 
search  or  other  forms  of  assistance.  Infor- 
mation   or  advice  which  would  be  useful  in 
alleviating  or  preventing  conditions  of  ex- 
cessive unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  such  areas.     The  Secretary  may  fur- 
nish the  procurement  divisions  of  the  vari- 
ous departments,  agencies,  and  other  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
business  firms  which  are  located  in  redevelop- 
ment areas  and   which  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining Government  contracts  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  or  services,  and  designat- 
ing the  supplies  and  services  such  firms  are 
engaged  in  providing. 

-AREA   AND  DISTRICT   ELIGrBILITY 


TITLE   IV 

Part  A — Redevelopment  areas 
Area  Eligibility 

SEC  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  "redevelopment  areas" — 

(1)  those  areas  In  which  he  determines, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  com- 
parable with  those  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(A)  and  (B) ,  that  there  has  existed  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  There  shall-  be  In- 
cluded among  the  areas  so  designated  any 

area —  .=   j   *v,  ♦ 

(A)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  tnat 
the  current  rate  of  unemployment,  as  deter- 
mined by  appropriate  annual  statistics  for  the 
most  recent  available  calendar  year.  Is  6  per 
centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6 
per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods 
specified  In  paragraph  (B);  and 

(B)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  been  at  least — 

(1)  50  per  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calendar 
years,  or 

til )  75  per  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calendar 
years,  or 

(ill)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  making  the  determinations  required 
by  this  subsection. 

(2)  those  additional  areas  which  have  a 
median  family  income  not  in  excess  of  40  per 
centum  of  the  national  median,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recent  available  statistics 
for  such  areas; 

(3)  those  additional  Federal  or  State  In- 
dian reservations  which  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, determines  manifest  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  economic  distress  on  the  basis  of  un- 
employment and  income  statistics  and  other 
appropriate  evidence  of  economic  underde- 
velopment; 

(4)  upon  request  of  such  areas,  those  ad- 
ditional areas  In  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  loss,  removal,  or  closing  of 
a  major  source  of  employment,  hais  caused  or 
Is  about  to  cause  an  unusual  and  abrupt  rise 
in  unemployment  or  underemployment  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  area  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  become  eligible  tor 
designation  under  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  within  three  years  unless  assistance  is 
provided.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  section  to  the  contrary,  an  area  may 


be  designated  at  any  time  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  and  may  be  given 
a  reasonable  time  after  designation  lu  which 
to  submit  the  overall  economic  development 
program  required  by  subsection  202(b)  (10) 

of  this  Act;  .  .         ,  ... 

(5)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
secUon  to  the  contrary,  those  additional  areas 
which  were  designated  redevelopment  areas 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  provided 
however,  that  the  continued  eligibility  of 
such  areas  after  the  first  annual  review  of 
eligibility  conducted  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act  shall  be  dependent  on 
their  qualification  for  designation  under  the 
standards  of  economic  need  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (a)(1)  through  (a)(4)  of  this  sec- 
tion. ,      ^      , 

(b)  The  size  and  boundaries  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  provided,  however,  that — 

(1)  no  area  shall  be  designated  until  it 
has  an  approved  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program  in  accordance  with  subsection 
202(b)  (10)   of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  area  which  does  not  submit  an 
acceptable  overall  economic  development 
program  In  accordance  with  subsection  202 
(b)  (10)  of  this  Act  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  notification  of  eligibility  for  designa- 
tion, shall  not  thereafter  be  designated  prior 
to  the  next  annual  review  of  eligibility  in 
accordance  with  section  402  of  this  Act; 

(3)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which  does 
not  have  a  population  of  at  least  1,500  per- 
sons; and 

( 4 )  except  for  areas  designated  under  sub- 
sections (a)(3)  and  (a)(4)  hereof,  no  area 
shall  be  designated  which  is  smaller  than 
a  "labor  area"  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor),  a  county,  or  a  municipality 
with  a  population  of  over  250,000,  whichever 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  Is  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ard 
such  other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate are  authorized  to  conduct  such 
special  studies,  obtain  such  Information,  and 


made  hereunder  with  respect  to  the  claasl- 
flcatlon  of  any  area. 

Part  B — Economic  development  districU 
SEC.  403.   (a)   In  order  that  economic  de- 
velopment projects  of  broader  geographic^ 
significance  may  be  planned  and  carried  out. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  designate  appropriate  "economic 
development  districts"  within  the  United 
States  with  the  concurrence  of  the  States 
in  which  such  districts  wUl  be  wholly  or 
partially  located.  If—  «,„,„„* 

(A)  the  proposed  district  Is  of  sufBclent 
size  or  population,  and  contains  sufBclent  re- 
sourcesTto  foster  economic  development  on  a 
scale  involving  more  than  a  single  rede- 
veloranent  area; 

(B)  the  proposed  district  contains  two  or 
more  redevelopment  areas; 

(C)  the  proposed  district  contains  one  or 
more  redevelopment  areas  or  economic  de- 
?l?opment  centers  Identified  In  an  approved 
district  overall  economic  development  pro- 
CTam  as  having  sufBclent  size  and  potential 

5  f^S  the  economic  growth  activities  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  rede- 
vetoSnrnt  areas  within  the  district;   and 

(D)  the  proposed   district  has  a  dUtrlct 
overall  economic  development  Program  whl^h 
includes  adequate  land  use  and  tra^P^^^ 
t?on  plannlri  and  contains   a  specific  pro- 
gram for  district  cooperation,  self-help   and 

6  investment  and  is  »PP^-°^g/|,^';! 
State  or  States  affected  and  by  the  Secre- 

^2)  to  designate  as  "economic  develop- 
min  c?nters,"'ln  accordance  with  su^hjeg- 
Satlons  as  he  shall  prescribe,  such  areas  as 

^^rtSfprJ^osTceSei^^as  b^n  Identl- 
fled  and  included  In  an  approved  district 
oSratl  economic  development  program  and 
?Lommended  by  the  State  or  States  affected 
for  such  special  designation;  j^j^^nv 

fR\   the  proposed  center  Is  geograpnicaw 


special  stuaies.  ooumi  aui,ii  liiium.cu.^....  c. —  ^^^  proposea  ccmci   — «  --- 

compile  and  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such         '     'i^^ion  In  excess  of  t^°  *^Y°f  ^^„^-d- 

data  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  ^^    thousand  according  to  the  last  precea 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make   the  deter-  -_  ,._., — „,=• 


mlnatlons  provided  for  in  this  section. 

The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  when  appro- 
priate, out  of  any  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  fore- 
going officers  for  any  expenditures  ^pcurred 
by  them  under  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "redevel- 
opment area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area. 
Annual  Review  of  Area  Eligibility 
Sec    402.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  the  ellglbUity  of  all  areas 
designated  or  under  consideration  for  desig- 
nation in  accordance  with  section  401  of  thl^ 
Act,  and  on  the  basis  thereof  may  terminate 
or  modify  the  designations  of  such  areas  in 
accordance   with  objective  standards  which 
he  shall   prescribe  by  regulation.     No   area 
previously  designated  shall  retain  Its  desig- 
nated status  unless  It  maintains  a  currently 
approved  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  subsection  202(b) 
(10)      No  termination  of  eligibility  shall  (1) 
be  made  without  30  days*  prior  notification 
to  the  area  concerned,  (2)  affect  the  validity 
of  any  application  filed,  or  contract  or  im- 
dertaklng  entered  into,  with  respect  to  such 
area    pursuant   to   this   Act   prior   to   such 
termination,  or    (3)    prevent  any  such  area 
from  again  being  designated  a  redevelopment 
area   under  section  401   of   this   Act  if  the 
Secretary  determines  it  to  be  eligible  under 
such  section.    The  Secretary  shall  keep  the 
departments   and    agencies    of    the   Federal 
Government,  and   interested   State  or  local 
agencies  advised  at  all  times  of  any  changes 


^"?3??o"prov?de  financial  assistance  In  ac- 
coi^nce  with  the  criteria  of  sections  lOr 
2?;  and  2^2  of  this  Act.  except  as  may  be 
herein  otherwise  provided,  for  P^joj,^  .^ 
Somlc    development    cen^rs    designated 

"TATrrrrt-n^urr-rhTobJectlves 

°g^v\rd=?^^ 

fdditlon^  long-term  emPjoy^^^J  °PP°f^S^. 
ties  commensurate  with  the  amou"*  °J  ^^ 

-fcrr^^lnol^^---^^^^ 
slsSnce  requested  Is  «--°-fJy  J^^  ^ 
the  size,  population,  and  economic  needs  oi 

'""uf sS,?«^t  to  the  20  per  centum  non-Ped- 

bv  an  amount  not  to  exceea  lu  h^  „,„4oot 
nf  the  aggregate  cost  of  any  such  project. 
?n  accoScf  with  such  regulations  as  he 

'^(A)^'t?f r^eveTopment  area  Is  situated 
within  a  designated  economic  development 
Ssm?t  and"!  actively  Paficipatlng  In  the 
economic  development  activities  of  the  dls- 

^^^^B)  The  project  is  consistent  with  an  ap- 
proved district  overall  economic  development 
progrton. 


\ 
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(b)  In  designating  economic  development 
districts  and  approving  district  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him— 

( 1 )  to  Invite  the  several  States  to  draw  up 
proposed  district  boundaries  and  to  Identify 
potential   economic   development  centers; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States — 

(A)  In  sponsoring  and  assisting  district 
economic  planning  and  development  groups, 
and 

(B)  In  assisting  such  district  groups  to 
formulate  district  overall  economic  develop- 
ment programs. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  standards  for  the  termination  or 
modification  of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts and  economic  development  centers 
designated  imder  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  district"  refers  to  any 
area  within  the  United  States  composed  of 
cooperating  redevelopment  areas  and,  where 
appropriate,  designated  economic  develop- 
ment centers  and  neighboring  counties  or 
commiuiitles,  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  economic  development 
district. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  center"  refers  to  any  area 
within  the  United  States  which  has  been 
Identified  as  an  economic  development  center 
in  an  approved  district  overall  economic  de- 
velopment" program  and  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  sections  101,  201, 
and  202  of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  annually 
for  financial  assistance  extended  luider  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  (3)  and  (a)  (4) 
hereof. 

(g)  In  order  to  allow  time  for  adequate 
and  careful  district  planning,  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive- imtil  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


TTTVE   V- 


-REGIONAL    ACTION    PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS 


Establishment  and  .Coordination 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  invite  and  encourage  the  several  States  to 
establish  appropriate  multi-State  Regional 
Action  Planning  Conomissions  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of — 

( 1 )  advising  and  assisting  him  In  the  iden- 
tification of  optimum  boundaries  for  multi- 
State  economic  development  regions, 

(2)  initiating  arid  coordinating  the  prep- 
aration of  long-range  overall  economic  de- 
velopment programs  for  such  regions, 

(3)  fostering  surveys  and  studies  to  pro- 
vide data  required  for  the  preparation  of 
specific  plans  and  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  regions, 

(4)  advising  and  assisting  him  and  the 
States  concerned  in  the  initiation  and  co- 
ordination of  economic  development  districts, 
in  order  to  promote  maximum  benefits  from 
the  expenditure  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds. 

(5)  promoting  increased  private  invest- 
ment in  such  regions, 

(6)  preparing  legislative  and  other  rec- 
onunendations  with  respect  to  both  short- 
range  and  long-range  programs  and  projects 
for  Federal,  State,  and   local  agencies,  and 

(7)  receiving,  reviewing,  and  commenting 
on  all  tentative  plans  or  proposals  concern- 
ing multi-State  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, and  transmitting  such  plans  and  pro- 
posals with  appropriate  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  and  the 
heads  of  other  interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "region" 
refers  to  any  area  within  the  United  States 


which  includes  two  or  more  designated  or 
potential  economic  development  districts  in 
two  or  more  contiguous  States. 

(c)  The  State  members  of  such  Commis- 
sions shall  be  as  determined  and  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  concerned. 
The  President  shall  appoint  the  Federal 
member  or  members  of  such  Commissions, 
if  any,  who  shall  report  through  the  Secre- 
tary and  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  that  authorized  by  section  701(10) 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  present  such  plans 
and  proposals  of  the  Commissions  as  may 
be  transmitted  and  recommended  to  him 
(but  are  not  authorized  by  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Act)  first  for  review  by  the 
Federal  agencies  primarily  Interested  in  such 
plans  and  proposals  and  then,  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  such  agencies,  to 
the  President  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
desirable. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  effective 
and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  each  regional  Commission. 

(f)  Each  Federal  agency  shall,  consonant 
with  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  cooperate  with  such  Commissions  as 
may  be  established  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  their  functions  under  this 
section. 

Program  Development  Criteria 
Sec.  502.  In  developing  recommendations 
for  programs  and  projects  for  future  regional 
economic  development,  and  in  establishing 
within  those  recommendations  a  priority 
ranking  for  such  programs  and  projects,  the 
Secretary  shall  encoiu-age  each  regional  Com- 
mission to  follow  procedures  that  will  Insure 
consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  In  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  a  significant  potential 
for  growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  per  capita  Income  and  the  un- 
employment rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un- 
dertake the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  compe- 
tition for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project,  on  a 
continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
will  Improve  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, the  average  level  of  Income,  or  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  area 
served  by  the  project. 

Regional  Technical  and  Planning  Assistance 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  to  the  Commissions  technical  as- 
sistance which  would  be  useful  in  aiding 
the  Commissions  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  programs.  Such  assistance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  through  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  through  the  payment  of 
funds  authorized  for  this  section  to  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  through  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  Institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  the  Commissions. 
The  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may  require 
the  repayment  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  subsection  and  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  repayment. 

(b)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  each  Commission 
may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  approve.     Thereafter,  not  to  exceed  50 


per  centum  of  such  expenses  may  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
costs  or  expenses,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  all  contributions  both 
In  cash  and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment, 
and  services. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

TITLE    VI ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Administrator  for  Economic  Development 
Sec.  601.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for 
Economic  Development  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  annual  rate  applicable  to  level  V 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
The  Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
in  the  execution  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
may  assign.  '  i 

Advisory  Committee  on  Regional  Economic 
Development 
Sec  602.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Region- 
al Economic  Development  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-five  members  and  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  public  In  general.  From 
the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman. 
Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  established 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold 
not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each  cal- 
endar year. 

Consultation  With  Other  Persons  and 
Agencies 

Sec  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  call  together  and  con- 
fer with  any  persons.  Including  representa- 
tives of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  and 
government,  who  can  assist  In  meeting  the 
problems  of  area  and  regional  unemployment 
or  underemployment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  provision  for 
such  consultation  with  interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  VII — miscellaneous 

Powers  of  Secretary 
Sec.  701.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, ofllce.  Independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  loans  made  or  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  Act.  and 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  blm  in  connection  with 


.>,  inans  or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  until 
5!^.'S  tlr^  i  such  obligations  may  be  re- 
S^ed  S  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 

'°yif "further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
S  purchased  under  this  Act,  beyond  the 

f^Ae  stated  in  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
^'nlhtedness  or  in  this  Act.  for  additional 
o"rl<Ss  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  if  such  ex- 
LnsSn  or  renewal  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
Nidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness; 

(6t  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  improve, 
mc^ernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
SSlt  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
forsuch  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
S  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
ertv  conveved  to,  or  otherwise  acquired  by, 
him  m  connection  with  loans  made  or  e v  - 
dences  of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this 

Act' 

(71  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
orior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act     This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deflciencv    Judgments    or    otherwise    In    the 
case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Section    3709    of    the    Revised    Statutes,    as 
amended    (41  U.S.C.  5),  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to  any 
purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act  If 
the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount  thereof 
does  not  exceed  $1,000.    The  power  to  convey 
and  to  execute.  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary, 
deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  release,  assign- 
ments and  satisfactions   of  mortgages,  and 
any   other   written    Instrument    relating    to 
real   or   personal    property    or    any    interest 
therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer  or 
agent  appointed  by  him  for   that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  dele- 
gation of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

(8)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  coliduct  of  the  activ- 
ities authorized  In  sections  201,  202,  301,  403, 
and  503  of  this  Act; 

(9)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him,  take  aj?y  and  all  actions,  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  purchasing, 
servicing,  compromising,  modifying,  liquidat- 
ing, or  otherwise  administratively  dealing 
with  or  realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act; 

( 10)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations therefor  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  allow  them, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 

'  Intermittently,  while  so  employed;  Provided, 
however,  That  contracts  for  such  employ- 
ment may  be  renewed  annually; 

(11)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  In 
any  United  States  district  court,  and  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  conferred  upon  such  district  court  to 
determine  such  controversies  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy;  but  no  attach- 
ment, Injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Is- 
sued against  the  Secretary  or  his  property. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  except 


the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316);  and 

(12)   establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Savings  Provisions 
Sec     702.  (a)   No    suit,    action,    or    other 
proceeding     lawfully      commenced     by     or 
against  the  Administrator  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
in  his  official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  taking  effect  of  the   provisions  of  this 
Act   but  the  court  may,  on  motion  or  sup- 
plemental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  such  taking  effect,  show- 
ing a  necessity  for  the  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of   the   questions  Involved,  allow   the 
same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the  Sec- 
retary or  the   Administrator   or  such  other 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act.  all  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumulative 
and  additional  to  and  not  In  derogation  of 
any  powers  and  authorities  otherwise  exist- 
ing All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  authoriza- 
tions delegations,  or  other  actions  duly 
issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable law,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office  pertain- 
ing' to  any  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  shall  con- 
tinue m  full  force  and  effect  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  until  modified  or 
rescinded  by  the  Secretary  or  such  other  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as.  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law.  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Transfer  of  Functions  and  Effective  Date 
SEC  703  (a)  The  functions,  powers,  duties, 
and  authorities  and  the  assets,  funds,  con- 
tracts loans,  liabilities,  commitments,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  records  which 
are  vested  In  or  authorized  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 29(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  all  functions,  powers,  duties,  and  au- 
thorities under  section  29(c)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  are  hereby  vested  In  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Any  appropriations  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Area  Re- 
velopment  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Administrator 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  not  have  entered  upon  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  President  may 
designate  a  person  to  act  in  such  office  until 
the  office  is  filled  as  provided  in  this  Act  or 
until  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of 
sixty  days  following  said  effective  date, 
whichever  shall  first  occur.  While  so  acting 
such  person  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  provided  by  this  Act  for  such  office. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment  unless  herein  ex- 
plicitly otherwise  provided. 

Separability 
Sec  704.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  Congress,  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  If 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  be  invalid,  such  Judgment  shall  not 
affect,  impair,  or  invalidate  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  or  Its  application  to  other  perrons 
and  circumstances,  but  shall  be  confined  m 
Its  operation  to  the  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  the  persons  ajid 


circumstances,  directly  Involved  in  the  con- 
troversy in  which  such  Judgment  shall  have 
been  rendered. 

Application  of  Act 
Sec  705.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms 
"State",  "States",  and  "United  States"  in- 
clude the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the    Virgin    Islands,    Guam,    and    American 

Samoa. 

Annual  Report 

Sec  706.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  Uie 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginntog  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  3  of  the  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  report  is  made. 

Use  of  Other  Facilities 
Sec    707.  (a)   To  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  available  serv- 
ices  and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  only  with  their  consent  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.     The  foregoing  requirement 
shall  be  implemented  by  the  Secretary  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  duplication  of 
existing  staffs  and  facilities  in  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  delegate  to 
the  heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  any  of  the  Secre- 
tary's functions,  powers  and  duties  under  this 
Act  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  redelegatlon  of  such  functions, 
powers  and  duties  by  the  heads  of  such  de- 
partments and /agencies. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 

Act 

Ic)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  between  departments  and  agencies  o(f 
the  Government,  if  such  funds  are  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  specifically 
authorized  and  appropriated. 
Appropriation 
Sec    708.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Appropriations   authorized    under   this   Act 
shall  remain  available  untU  expended  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  appropriations  acts. 
Penalties 
Sec.  709.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment  knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  ap- 
plicant any  financial  assUtance  under  sec- 
tion 101,  201.  202,  or  403  or  any  extension 
thereof  by  renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or 
otherwise,  or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  sub- 
stitutlon  of  security  therefor,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  in  any  way  the  action  of 
the  Secretary,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing money,  property,  or  anything  of  value 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary,  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  (1)  embezzles,  abstracts,  pur- 
loins, or  willfully  misapplies  any  moneys, 
funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value, 
whether  belonging  to  him  or  PledB«5  °^ 
otherwise  entrusted  to  him,  or  (2)  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examlnw, 
makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  with- 
out being  duly  authorized  to  refrain  from 
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employing,  tendering  any  office  or  employ- 
ment to,  or  retaining  for  professional  serv- 
ices, any  person  who,  on  the  date  such  as- 
sistance or  any  part  thereof  was  rendered, 
or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
served  as  an  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee, occupying  a  position  or  engaging  in 
activities  which  the  Secretary  shall  have  de- 
termined involve  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage  and  Forty-Hour 
Week 

Sec.  711.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a — 5), 
and  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  any  workweek  In  excess  of 
eight  hoxirs  in  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial 
assistance  imder  section  101,  201.  202,  or  403 
for  such  a  project  without  first  obtaining 
adequate  assurance  that  these  labor  stand- 
ards will  be  maintained  upon  the  construc- 
tion work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  provision,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z— 15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C 
276c ). 

Record  of  Applications 
Sec.  712.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  list  of  applications 
approved  for  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 101,  201.  202.  or  403,  which  shall  be 
kept  available  for  public  inspection  during 
the  regular  business  hours  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  following  informa- 
tion shall  be  posted  in  such  list  as  soon  as 
each  application  is  approved;  (1)  the  name  of 
the  applicant  and,  in  the  case  of  corporate 
applications,  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
directors  thereof.  (2)  the  amount  and  du- 
ration of  the  loan  or  grant  for  which  applica- 
tion is  made.  (3)  the  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  or  grant  are  to  be  used, 
and  (4)  a  general  description  of  the  security 
offered  in  the  case  of  a  loan. 

Records  and  Audit 

Sex:.  713.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and 
the -amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  assistance  received* under  this  Act. 
Conforming  Amendment 

Sec.  714.  All  benefits  heretofore  specifically 
made  available  (and  not  subsequently  re- 
voked )  under  other  Federal  programs  to  per- 
sons or  to  public  or  private  organizations, 
corporations,  or  entitles  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  "redevelopment  areas" 
under  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  are  hereby  also  extended.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  to  such  areas  as  may  be  desig- 
nated as  "redevelopment  areas"  or  "economic 


development  centers"  under  the  authority  of 
sections  401  or  403  of  this  Act;  provided, 
however,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  such  administrative  dis- 
cretion as  may  have  been  conferred  under 
any  other  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cospbnsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
has  also  asked  that  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
heartily  join  in  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  think  it  is  essential,  if 
the  war  on  poverty  is  to  succeed,  if  our 
economy  is  to  be  developed,  that  there  be 
jobs.  This  proposed  legislation,  which  I 
am  glad  to  cosponsor,  is  necessary  and 
long  overdue. 

The  Great  Society  so  earnestly  sought 
by  President  Johnson  lies  in  the  future. 
To  achieve  it,  we  must  rally  behind  the 
leadership  of  the  President  and  aid  him 
in  evei-y  possible  way  to  achieve  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
not  only  his  dream  but  what  has  become, 
in  addition,  our  dream.  In  this  work,  the 
President  will  find  me  at  his  side. 

But  just  as  the  Great  Society  lies  in  the 
future  there  are  tasks  which  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  present.  And  the  greatest 
of  all  these  tasks  is  that  of  providing  jobs 
for  our  unemployed  men  and  women. 
That  cannot  wait.  A  man  must  earn 
money  to  support  his  wife  and  children 
today.   That  cannot  wait. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  President's  proposed  pro- 
gram includes  an  accelerated  public 
works  program.  I  applaud  him  for  that 
recommendation.  It  is  what  I  have  been 
recommending  for  many  years  now — in 
this  Congress  and  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Early  in  this  session  I  introduced  S.  110 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  by  $1.5  billion.  That  bill 
has  also  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  and  the  distinguished,  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
I  hope  that  when  the  measure  which  has 
just  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  is  called 
up  for  hearings;  my  bill,  S.  110,  will  be 
called  up  for  hearings  at  the  same  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks ; 
the  statement  and  insertions  I  made  on 
January  7,  1965,  when  I  introduced  my 
bill,  S.  110.  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Immediate  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Program  Would  Achieve  Many  Objectives 
op  the  President's  Program 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
basic  goals  enunciated  by  the  President  In 


his  admirable  and  forceful  state  of  the  Union 
message  Monday  night  was  stated  by  him 
as  follows:  "We  seek  full  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American." 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  employment  as  the  No.  i 
goal  of  the  Nation.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Nothing  can  be  more  distressing  than  the 
plight  of  a  breadwinner  seeking  employment 
and  being  unable  to  find  it.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  interested  in  high  levels  of 
gross  national  product  or  in  total  numbers 
of  employed.  He  is  interested  in  securing 
employment  so  that  he  can  provide  for  his 
family  adequately  and  decently. 

In  the  past  I  have  spoken  out  repeatedly 
of  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  relieve 

the  distress  in  the  many — far   too  many 

pockets  of  serious  and  chronic  unemployment 
In  the  United  States.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  for  my  owrn  State  of  Alaska  has  for 
years  now  suffered  in  this  manner.  And 
suffered  sorely.  It  still  suffers,  and  ways 
must  be  found  to  alleviate  the  Immediate 
need  while  fighting  the  war  against  poverty 
on  a  more  permanent  and  lasting  scale. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  President's  words 
that  "special  funds  for  Job-creating  public 
programs  should  be  made  available  for 
inunediate  use  if  recession  threatens."  But 
here  I  hope  that  the  word  "recession"  will 
not  be  given  too  narrow  a  construction.  The 
chronically  idle,  in  a  pocket  of  severe  unem- 
ployment in  an  otherwise  prosperous  State, 
are  not  threatened  by  a  recession.  The  re- 
cession  is  already  upon  them.  They  are  not 
concerned  with  statewide  or  nationwide  aver- 
ages or  in  industrywide  statistics.  All  they 
know  is  that  they  are  unemployed  and  can- 
not find — and  have  for  some  time  been  un- 
able to  find — employment,  however  dill- 
i;ently  they  may  seek  it. 

A  persistent  unemployment  rate  of  over 
5  percent  is  not  a  healthy  sign,  however 
glowing  the  other  economic  statistics  may 
be.  Those  other  statistics  are  scant  comfort 
to  those  comprising  the  more  than  5  percent 
unemployed. 

What  is  needed  Is  an  Immediate  revival  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  which 
has  exhausted  all  its  funds,  even  though 
there  are  at  least  $700  million  worth  of  sound 
public  works  projects  ready  to  go. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  last  March,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Bie- 
mlller,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  stated: 

"The  overriding  economic  challenge  to  the 
United  States  today  is  Jobs — Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, jobs  for  those  who  are  displaced 
daily  by  the  advance  of  automation,  Jobs  for 
the  flood  of  newcomers  entering  the  labor 
force.     This  is  beyond  dispute. 

"Equally  beyond  dispute  is  that  fact  that 
public  works  programs  have  proved  to  be  a 
most  effective  weapon  for  creating  jobs — 
good  Jobs  on  needed  public  facilities  of  per- 
manent worth. 

"Therefore  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  allow 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  to  die. 
It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  this 
Job-creating  program — which  also  provides 
vitally  needed  public  facilities  of  lasting 
worth — should  be  both  extended  and 
strengthened. 

"We  are  advised  that  there  are  on  file  al- 
ready, here  fn  Washington,  some  $800  million 
in  such  projects  which  were  submitted  after 
all  the  authorized  Federal  funds,  under  the 
1962  act,  had  been  committed.  This  is  de- 
spite the  fact  that,  as  early  as  January  1963, 
Federal  officials  dlscoiu-aged  the  submission 
of  further  requests  because  it  was  apparent 
that  the  number  on  hand  exceeded  the  funds 
available. 

"It  is  unquestionable,  then,  that  a  vast 
number  of  equally  worthy  and  equally 
needed  projects  remain  which  have  never 
been  submitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  work  to  be  done;  all  that  is  lacking 
is  the  wherewithal  to  do  It. 


"We  know  that  this  committee,  which 
worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of  the  original 
Dublic  works  acceleration  program  2  years 
ago  is  fully  aware  of  the  need.  We  urge 
vour  prompt  approval  of  an  extension  of  the 
existing  program,  backed  by  a  Federal  appro- 
priation of  $2  bUllon." 

With  these  remarks,  I  agree. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated.  A  bill  (S.  1856)  to  authorize 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $1.5  billion— 
slightly  smaller  than  the  one  I  proposed— 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  but  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

To  meet  a  serious,  immediate  need,  I  am 
Introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  who  has  labored  so  diligently  to 
combat  unemployment,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  by  $1.5  billion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  lie  at  the 
table  for  10  days  and  that  its  text,  as  well  as 
the  full  testimony  of  Mr.  Biemlller  and  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1856.  be  printed  In 
full  at  the  concltision  of  my  remarks. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  110)  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(d)  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
(Public  Law  87-658;  76  Stat.  542)  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,400,000,000  to  be 
allocated  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this- section,  except  that 
not  less  than  $800,000,000  shall  be  allocated 
for  public  works  projects  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.'  Appropri- 
ations made  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Biemlller  and  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1856  are  as  follows: 

"statement  of  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER,  DIRECTOR, 
department  of  LEGISLATION,  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS,  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES,    MARCH    11,    1964 

"Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andrew  J.  Bie- 
mlller. I  am  director  of  the  department  of 
legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  I  am  appear- 
ing here  today  on  behalf  of  that  organization. 

"We  are  here  to  support  the  continuation 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  and  to 
endorse  the  purposes  of  S.  1856,  Introduced 
by  Senator  McNamara. 

"But  our  appearance  is  not  only  merely  a 
pro  forma  expression  of  approbation  for  a 
generally  desirable  piece  of  legislation.  We 
are  here  because  In  our  view  this  program  Is 
an  essential  element  In  the  broad  and  varied 
campaign  that  must  be  undertaken  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"The  overriding  economic  challenge  to  the 
United  States  today  is  Jobs — Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. Jobs  for  those  who  are  displaced 
dally  by  the  advance  of  automation.  Jobs  for 


the  flood  of  newcomers  entering  the  labor 
force.     This  Is  beyond  dispute. 

"Equally  beyond  dispute  Is  that  fact  that 
public  works  programs  have  proved  to  be  a 
most  effective  weapon  for  creating  Jobs — 
good  jobs  on  needed  public  facilities  of  per- 
manent worth. 

"Yet  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
is  now  expiring.  Unless  the  Congress  moves 
quickly,  the  200,000  Jobs  It  Is  currently  pro- 
viding will  vanish.  This  must  not  happen. 
"When  this  committee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  almost 
2  years  ago.  the  AFL-CIO  testified  to  its  great 
Importance  as  a  means  of  providing  Jobs  and 
creating  public  Improvement  of  long-term 
worth.  Experience  has  verified  that  testi- 
mony. The  benefits  of  the  program  are  un- 
questionable. But  the  need  is  as  great  today 
as  when  the  program  was  initially  proposed. 
"The  tax  cut  hopefully  will  prevent,  this 
year,  an  economic  downturn  and  the  sharp 
rise  in  unemplo3mient  It  would  bring.  How- 
ever, as  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  re- 
cently pointed  out,  'There  is  no  sound  basis 
for  anticipating  anything  more  than  a  small 
reduction  of  Joblessness  in  1964.  By  next 
year,  the  economic  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut 
will  be  wearing  out — with  the  possibility  of 
a  renewed  upward  movement  of  unemploy- 
ment.' 

"Let  us  frankly  face  the  facts  about  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

"1.  Unemplo3mient  has  been  In  a  rising 
trend  for  10  years — up  from  1.9  million,  or 
2.9  percent  of  the  labor  force,  in  1953  to  4.3 
million,  or  5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force,  In 
1963. 

"2.  There  were  fewer  full-time  Jobs  In  pri- 
vate, profitmaking  business  last  year  than 
there  were  10  years  ago. 

"3.  Unemployment  actually  increased  more 
than  150,000  in  1963— a  year  of  general  pros- 
perity for  most  Americans — despite  a  $30 
billion  rise  in  total  national  production. 

"4.  America's  Job  needs  are  accelerating. 
While  productivity  continues  to  increase  at 
a  rapid  pace,  with  the  spread  of  automation, 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force  is  also  speed- 
ing up — from  an  average  of  900.000  a  year 
In  the  last  decade  to  an  expected  1.4  mil- 
lion a  year  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1960's. 

"The  growth  of  unemployment  over  the 
last  10  years,  and  Its  persistenc  even  during 
years  of  so-called  boom,  is  statistically  dem- 
onstrated by  the  table  attached  t»  this 
testimony.  This  problem  is  far  more  seri- 
ous than  most  Americans  realize.  The 
waste  of  maiipower,  the  loss  of  personal  in- 
come and  dignity,  the  sharpening  of  labor- 
management  and  race  relations  confiicts,  the 
tremendous  social  costs  are  greater  than  the 
Nation  can  safely  endure  for  long.  And 
without  decisive  action  on  many  fronts, 
these  costs  will  mount. 

"In  1963,  a  record  production  year,  an  aver- 
age of  4.2  million  Americans  were  unem- 
ployed and  2.3  million  additional  workers 
were  compelled  to  work  part-time  because 
full-time  Jobs  were  not  available.  Moreover, 
an  estimated  1.5  to  2  million  people  had 
given  up  seeking  work;  people  who  want 
to  work,  people  who  would  return  to  the 
labor  force  tf  Jobs  became  available  again. 
"In  order  to  achieve  and  sustain  reasonably 
full  employment  in  the  United  States  more 
than  4  million  new  job  opportunities  must  be 
created  each  year  through  the  remainder  of 
the  1960's,  or  more  than  80,000  jobs  every 
week. 

"It  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion  to  believe 
that  the  tax  cut,  or  any  other  single  measure, 
could  alone  achieve  this  goal.  Nor  will  any 
amount  of  wishful  thinking  achieve  It. 
What  the  Nation  needs  Is  action,  not  just 
one  action  but  many. 

"Therefore  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  allow 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  to  die. 
It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  this 


job-creating  program — which  also  provldee 
vitally  needed  public  facilities  of  lasting 
worth — should  be  both  extended  and 
strengthened. 

"Since  President  Kennedy  signed  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  In  September  1962, 
thousands  of  workers  In  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  have  gone  back  to  work 
building  public  facilities  of  long-term  value. 
Additional  thousands  have  been  at  work  pro- 
viding material  and  equipment  for  those  con- 
struction projects.  At  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
Is  falling  to  utilize  the  Nation's  full  man- 
power and  production  resources,  this  Is  an 
unsurpassed  way  to  put  people  to  work  and, 
at  the  same  time,  permanently  enrich  the 
Nation. 

"Let  me  summarize  the  record: 
"All  of  the  $880  million  in  Federal  funds 
made  available  by  the  Congress  under  this 
act  have  now  been  committed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  January  1963 — more  than  a  year 
ago  and  after  the  program  had  been  In  effect 
for  less  than  4  months — the  backlog  of  proj- 
ect requests  already  exceeded  the  $900  million 
originally  authorized  for  this  program  by  the 
Congress. 

"The  $280  million  ultimately  appropriated 
Is  helping  to  finance  about  half  of  the  cost 
of  nearly  8,000  projects  In  more  than  3,000 
communities  where  unemployment  Is  most 
severe.  These  projects  are  not  only  putting 
people  to  work;  they  are  also  helping  to  cre- 
ate the  basis  for  futvu-e  economic  growth  and 
well-being. 

"These  8,000  Job-creating  projects  are  pub- 
lic Investments  of  enduring  value.  They  in- 
clude about  1.200  badly  needed  water  supply 
Improvement  and  expansion  projects,  about 
650  waste  treatment  works,  about  600  sewer 
projects,  and  over  300  new  public  buildings 
such  as  fire  and  police  stations,  courthouses, 
and  libraries.  In  addition,  they  Include  over 
500  long-needed  health  and  recreation  proj- 
ects. 1,150  street  and  road  Improvements, 
and  1.650  conservation  and  natural  resource 
undertakings. 

"These  projects,  on  completion,  will  not 
only  have  generated  220,000  more  years  of 
work  In  onslte  employment  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  and  supplies.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  facilities  made  possible  by 
the  program — like  airports,  libraries,  water 
purification  plants,  and  hospitals — will  estab- 
lish permanent  Jobs. 

"When  State  and  local  matching  funds  are 
added  to  the  $880  million  Federal  outlay,  the 
total  adds  up  to  almost  $1%  billion  in  im- 
portant public  Improvements.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
these  Improvements  woxiW  not  be  under  con- 
struction; the  manpower  and  industrial  re- 
sources they  are  using  would  otherwise  have 
remained  Idle. 

"Within  the  next  month  or  two  thfe  peak 
Job  Impact  of  these  projects  will  be  reached. 
Thereafter,  the  number  of  jobs  will  quickly 
dwindle  as  the  projects  are  completed.  This 
I  repeat,  would  be  a  tragedy. 

"A  tremendous  backlog  of  essential  public 
works  still  exists  In  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment.  If  the  act  Is  extended,  these 
Job-creating  projects  will  move  forward,  pro- 
viding employment  for  thousands  of  work- 
ers. If  the  act  Is  not  extended,  most  of  this 
backlog  of  projects  will  remain  on  the  shelf. 
"We  are  advised  that  there  are  on  the  file 
already,  here  in  Washington,  some  $300  mil- 
lion In  such  projects  which  were  submitted 
after  all  the  authorized  Federal  funds,  un- 
der the  1962  act,  had  been  committed.  This 
Is  despite  the  fact  that  as  early  as  January 
1963,  Federal  officials  discourage  the  sub- 
mission of  further  requests  because  it  was 
apparent  that  the  number  on  hand  exceeded 
the  funds  available. 

"It  Is  unquestionable,  then,  that  a  vast 
nvunber  of  equally  worthy  and  equally 
needed   projects  remain   which  have   never 
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been  submitted.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
there  Is  work  to  be  done;  all  that  Is  lacking 
Is  the  wherewithal  to  do  It. 

"As  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Hovise  of  Represent- 
atives pointed  out  In  urging  continuation 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  program: 

"  "It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  these 
huge  backlogs  to  be  eliminated  In  the  imme- 
diate future,  but  it  would  be  even  more 
unrealistic  to  ignore  the  urgency  of  acceler- 
ating our  efforts  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
accelerated  public  works  program  Is  directing 
the  economic  potential  of  our  idle  resources 
toward  that  goal.' 

"The  value  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  to  the  Jobless,  to  the  communities 
that  are  obtaining  lasting  Improvements, 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  At  Its  recent  constitutional 
convention,  the  AFL-CIO  unanimously 
voiced  Its  support  for  the  extension  of  that 
act  and  for  an  additional  authorization  of  $2 
billion  in  order  to  Increase  Its  Job-creating 
impact.  Our  proposed  authorization  Is  $600 
million  higher  than  the  amount  proposed  by 
S.  1858. 

"A  Federal  effort  of  this  magnitude,  plus 
the  supplemental  State  anfi  local  matching 
funds,  would  stimulate  almost  $4  billion  in 
construction  projects,  at  the  right  time  and 
In  the  right  places.  Moreover,  according  to 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  studies,  this  $4 
billion  outlay  would  directly  create  about 
400.000  badly  needed  Jobs  In  onslte  construc- 
tion and  In  the  production  and  distribution 
of  building  materials  and  equipment.  What 
Is  more,  as  these  funds  are  spent  by  working 
people  and  businesses,  another  200,000  to 
400.000  Jobs  would  be  created  Indirectly. 
These  Jobs  that  America  badly  needs. 


"In  a  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
talking  about  Is  one  avenue  toward  the  Im- 
plementation, at  long  last,  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

"The  tax  cut,  Just  signed  Into  law,  Is  one 
such  avenue.  But  It  is  only  one  of  the  many 
that  are  required.  The  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962  was  another;  It  mvist 
not  now  be  closed. 

"We  In  the  APL-CIO  are  deeply  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946 — committing  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  Its  resources  to  reach  and  sustain  max- 
imum production,  employment,  and  purchas- 
ing power  In  the  United  States — are  more 
Important  today  than  they  were  when  the 
law  was  passed. 

"They  can  no  longer  be  honored  more  In 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  un- 
precedented growth  In  the  American  work 
force,  the  mounting  Impact  of  automation, 
confront  us  with  an  employment  problem 
which  few  envisioned  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago. 

"We  must  solve  these  problems,  for  even 
more  compelling  reasons  than  could  then  be 
seen.  The  economic  strength  of  this  covm- 
try  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  concern  to  Amer- 
icans alone;  It  will  determine  the  future  of 
freedom  on  earth. 

"We  know  that  this  committee,  which 
worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of  the  original 
public  works  acceleration  program  2  years 
ago,  Is  fully  aware  of  the  need.  We  urge  your 
prompt  approval  of  an  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing program,  backed  by  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  $2  billion. 

"This  Is  not  a  time  for  half  measures,  or 
even  three-quarter  measures;  the  need  Is  Im- 
mediate and  growing,  and  It  can  be  met  only 
by  Imaginative,  decisive  action." 


The  unemployed 

Long-term  unemployed 

Years 

Number 
of  jobless 

Percent 

of  labor 

force 

Jobless  15  weeks 
or  more 

Jobless  27  weeks 
or  more 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
unem- 
ployment 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
unem- 
ployment 

1953 

1.9 
3.6 
2.9 
2.8 
2.0 
4.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4.8 
4.0 
4.2 

2.9 
5.6 
4.4 
4.2 
4.3 
6.8 
3.6 
5.6 
6.7 
5.0 
8.7 

211,000 

812.000 

703.000 

533.000 

580.000 

1,482.000 

1,040.000 

956.000 

1. 532. 000 

1.119.000 

1.068.000 

11.3 
22.7 
24.2 
18.9 
19.1 
31.0 
27.3 
24.3 
31.9 
27.9 
26.1 

72.000 
317,000 
336.000 
232.000 
239.000 
667.000 
571.000 
4.')4.000 
504,000 
585.000 
653,000 

4.2 

1964 - 

8.9 

1955         

11.6 

1956   

8.2 

1957         

8.2 

1958 

14.5 

19S9 _ 

I960   

15.0 
11.1 

1961 

16.7 

1962 

14.6 

1963 

13.3 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

ACCELERATED   PUBLIC   WORKS  PROGRAM 

(Report  together  with  individual  views) 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (8.  1856),  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  to 
pass. 

The  amendment  Is  Indicated  in  the  bill  as 
reported  and  Is  shown  by  italic. 

Summary  of  the  bill  and  amendment 
8.  1856  would  amend  section  3(d)  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  to  provide 
authorization  of  $2,400  million  Incltislve  of 
the  original  authorization  of  $900  million, 
the  increase  of  $1,500  million  to  be  available 
until  expended.  The  new  authorization  con- 
tains the  same  formula  of  distribution  as  the 
original,  providing  one-third  of  the  funds 
for  areas  designated  under  subsection  5(b) 
of  Public  Law  87-658. 


LEGISLATTVE   HISTORT  Or  PUBLIC  LAW  87-«S8 

The  present  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram was  generated  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's desire  to  have  standby  authority  to 
combat  a  recession  before  it  might  become 
fvilly  developed.  Among  the  arsenal  of  eco- 
nomic weapons  devised  for  such  a  purpose, 
he  requested  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
commit  $2  billion  In  Federal  funds  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  whenever  unemplo3rment 
reached  a  critical  level  as  defined  In  the  draft 
bill  the  President  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

On  February  19,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
In  a  letter  to  the  Congress  requested  standby 
authority  to  commit  $2  billion  In  Federal 
funds  to  stimulate  the  economy  whenever 
seasonally  adjusted  tmemployment  rates  had 
risen  3  out  of  4  or  4  out  of  6  consecutive 
months  by  a  total  of  at  least  1  percentage 
point  during  that  period,  and  whenever  the 
President  determined  that  use  of  the  standby 
authority  was  necessary  to  realize  the  goals 
of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 


Under  the  proposal,  the  President  could, 
after  determining  that  the  requisite  condl.! 
tlons  existed,  declare  a  12-month  "capital 
Improvement  acceleration  period"  during 
which  he  could  commit,  without  furthw  con- 
gresslonal  approval,  $750  million  In  direct 
Federal  expenditures  previously  authorized, 
$750  million  for  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments,  $250  million  in  loans  to 
the  States  and  localities,  and  $250  mlllloQ 
additional  among   the  three  categories. 

The  proposal  called  for  automatic  termina- 
tion of  the  President's  authority  at  the  end 
of  12  months  unless  extended  by  Congress 
or  previously  terminated  by  the  President. 
After  a  waiting  period  of  months,  he  could 
declare  another  12-month  capital  Improve- 
ment acceleration  period,  commit  another  )2 
billion,  and  repeat  the  cycle  without  further 
limitation. 

The  $750  million  for  grants-in-aid  was  to 
be  used  either  to  accelerate  work  on  existing 
Federal -State  grant  projects,  or  initiate  Fed- 
eral grants  for  projects  not  otherwise  eligible 
under  existing  statute. 

Transmitted  with  the  President's  message 
was  a  draft  bill — the  Standby  Capital  Im- 
provements Act  of  1962 — which  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  (H.R.  10318)  on  February 
21,  1962,  and  In  the  Senate  (8.  2966)  on 
March  8,  1962. 

On  March  26,  In  letters  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees,  the  Presl* 
dent  stated  that  the  economy  had  not  re- 
covered as  well  as  had  been  expected  during 
the  first  months  of  1962.  and  requested  the 
Congress  to  amend  H.R.  10318  to  permit  Im- 
mediate commitment  of  $600  million  for 
capital  Improvement  programs  In  areas 
designated  for  redevelopment  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  and  areas 
which  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  6 
percent  for  a  year  or  longer. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  April  12-13,  1962,  and  on 
April  25,  1962.  reported,  with  amendments 
the  administration  bill  (S.  2965.  ,S.  Rept. 
1358)  containing  a  $2  billion  standby  au- 
thority and  a  $600  million  Immediate  accel- 
eration program. 

On  May  28.  1962,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amended  version  of  8.  2965,  authorizing  the 
President  to  spend  $750  million  for  Imme- 
diate acceleration  of  public  works  projects  In 
areas  of  heavy  unemplojrment,  and  also 
authorizing  appropriation  after  June  30, 
1963.  of  $750  million  for  a  standby  public 
works  program. 

The  Senate  measure  provided  that  the 
standby  authority  could  be  triggered  only 
when  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  had 
risen  1  percentage  point  over  a  3-  to  9-month 
period. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  from  March  26  to  April  6, 
1962.  on  the  administration  bill  (H.R.  10318) 
to  authorize  a  $2  billion  standby  program  and 
a  $600  million  Immediate  acceleration  pro- 
gram, and  a  bill  (H.R.  10113)  to  authorize 
a  $2  billion  standby  program  and  an  Office 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion. On  June  2,  1962,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, H.R.  10113,  authorizing  appropriations 
of  $900  million  for  Immediate  acceleration  of 
public  works  through  both  direct  Federal 
projects  and  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
governments.  It  also  provided  for  an  OfBce 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion, but  no  authority  for  a  standby  program. 
The  House  passed  HJl.  10113  on  August 
29,  1962,  by  a  voice  vote,  authorizing  appro- 
priation of  $900  million  for  Immediate  ac- 
celeration of  public  works  and  deleting  the 
provision  for  a  special  Office  of  Coordina- 
tion and  Acceleration.  The  House  then  va- 
cated passage  of  H.R.  10113,  amended  S.  3966 
to  conform  to  the  House-passed  version,  and 
substituted  S.  2966  for  H.R.  10113. 
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on  September  10,  1962,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  House  amendments  by  a  45  to  22  roll- 
call  vote  and  the  bUl  was  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Kennedy  on  September  14.  1962. 
Summary  of  Public  Law  87-658  and  imple- 
menting regulations 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  In- 
cludes specific  provisions  for  designation  of 
the  areas  eligible  for  accelerated  public 
works  projects,  the  requirements  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  participate,  and 
the  rules  of  equity  to  be  followed  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  approving  the  proj- 
ects Eligible  areas,  as  defined  In  the  stat- 
ute exist  in  each  of  the  50  States,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa 


(c)  Win   have  a  substantial  portion    (61  first  appropriation  of  $450  mlUlon  and  as  of 

nercent)    comoleted  within  12  months  after  March  31,   1964,  $3,900,000  from  the  second 

?  fti«tion  appropriation.    And  It  U  expected  that  there 

inmation  significantly    to   the  will  be  additional  funds  lapsing  from   the 

reduction  of  ?S:al  unemployment;  second  appropriation.     It  is  for  this  reason 

te)i£^  nownconslstent'^wlth  locally  ap-  that     the     committee    ^^  ^'•^^'^^^^^ 

privld  comprehensive  plans  for  the  areas  ^^^^1^^,^^^  ^^^^J'  ''^'^' '"^ '''^'^ 
affected,  where  such  plans  exist. 


It  may  be  noted  at  this  point  that  during 
the  committee  hearings  testimony  was  sub- 
mitted In  criticism  of  the  presumed  failure 
of  Federal  administrative  officials  to  fulfill 
two  of  the  above  five  conditions.  Evidence 
was  received  which  would  Indicate  that  in 
certain  Instances,  despite  Department  of 
Commerce  requirements  designed  to  assure 
the  maxlmvun  employment  of   local   labor. 


... ,  ,     ,  ,  n,,y.u^  T  o«r  «7       contractors  have  imported  labor  from  out- 

The  principal  features  of  Public  Law  87-     ^^^^  ^^^  j^^j  ^^^^^  market.    Indications  are 

that  this  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  requisite 
skills  within  the  local  labor  market.  How- 
ever, the  committee  would  urge  admlnlster- 


658  are:  ,  ^ 

First,  all  designated  redevelopment  areas 
under  sections  5(a)  and  5(b)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  are  eligible  for  accel- 
erated public  works  assistance.  (Sec.  5(a) 
areas  are  urban  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment; sec.  5(b)  areas  are  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas  of  high  unemployment,  under- 
employment and  low  Income  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  all  Indian 
reservations.)  Also  eligible  are  those  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  hav- 
ing had  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  9  of  the  preceding  12  months,  substan- 
tial unemployment  being  defined  as  above 
6  percent. 

Second,  Federal  public  works  projects  in 
eligible  areas  which  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  can  be  Initiated  or  accel- 
erated. 

Third,  public  works  projects  of  State  and 
local  governments  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  authorized  In  other  legisla- 
tion can  be  initiated  and  accelerated.  For 
such  projects,  grants  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  are  authorized,  and  up  to  75 
percent  if  the  State  or  local  government  lacks 
the  financial  capacity  to  assume  the  full  ad- 
ditional financial  obligation. 

Department  of  Commerce  regulations  have 
established  firm  and  objective  criteria  for  re- 
lating grants  of  above  50  percent  to  local 
financial  capacity.  Areas  eligible  for  58- 
percent  grants  are  those  with  median  family 
Incomes  between  $1,700  and  $1,800  per  year 
or  twice  the  national  unemployment  rate  for 
3  of  the  last  4  years. 

Areas  with  median  family  annual  Incomes 
of  $1,600  to  $1,700  or  twice  the  national  un- 
employment rate  for  all  of  the  last  4  years 
qualify  for  66-percent  grants. 

Areas  with  median  family  Incomes  under 
$1,600  per  year  or  three  times  the  national 
unemployment  rate  for  all  of  the  last  4  years 
are  eligible  for  75-percent  grants.  All  of  the 
54  Indian  reservations  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  fourth  main  provision  of  the  act  de- 
clares that  no  State  may  receive  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  allocated,  and  no 
less  than  $300  million  of  the  $900  million 
originally  authorized  must  be  allocated  for 
the  nonurban  small  labor  market  areas,  low- 
Income  areas,  and  Indian  reservations  desig- 
nated under  section  5(b)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  The  new  authorization  of 
$1,500  million  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee retains  this  formula  of  distribution,  allo- 
cating an  additional  $500  million  to  areas 
designated  under  section  5(b). 

Fifth,  adequate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  relative  needs  of  eligible  areas,  and 
criteria  are  established  which  the  selected 
projects  must  meet.  These  criteria  assure 
that  projects — 

(a)  Can  be  initiated  or  accelerated  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time,  this  pe- 
riod having  been  Interpreted  as  within  120 
days  after  the  obligation  of  funds; 

(b)  Will  meet  an  essential  public  need; 


Ing  officials  to  exert  every  effort  to  assure  the 
employment  of  local  labor,  and  to  give  par- 
ticular priority  to  those  qualified  persons 
who  have  undergone  the  longest  periods  of 
unemployment. 

The  second  criticism  of  administering  of 
accelerated  public  works  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  during  Its 
hearings  was  raised  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Its  attack  upon  recreation  proj- 
ects on  the  presumption  that  such  projects 
fall  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  "essential 
public  need."  Representatives  of  the  cham- 
ber declined  to  offer  a  systematic  evaluation 
on  any  specific  project  on  this  ground,  and 
their  testimony  was  not  supported  by  any 
of  the  local  chambers  of  conmierce  or  Gov- 
ernment officials  queried  by  the  committee. 
Hearings 
The  Sj>ecial  Subcommittee  for  Accelerated 
Public  Works  conducted  hearings  on  S.  1121 
and  S.  1856  on  December  10.  11,  12,  and  13, 
1963,  and  March  11.  12,  and  13.  1964.  During 
the  7  days  of  hearings  the  special  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  more  than 
60  witnesses,  Including  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  elected  of- 
ficials from  the  great  metropolitan  areas,  as 
well  as  from  smaller  cities  and  rural  and 
semlrural  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, from  labor,  farm,  and  management 
organizations,  and  from  scholars  and  econ- 
omists. 

The  evidence  adduced  was  overwhelmingly 
In  support  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  as  It  has  been  administered  and  was 
In  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  program  under 
a  new  authorization. 

Tlie  following  tables  and  charts  set  forth 
the  distribution  of  the  $880  million  thus  far 
appropriated  and  demonstrate  the  categories 
of  projects  for  which  the  funds  have  been 
obligated. 

Table  I  presents  the  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  departments  and  agencies,  which 
material  Is  also  presented  on  a  percentage 
basis  (as  of  December  1,  1963)  In  chart  I. 
Chart  II  presents  the  distribution  of  funds 
among  categories  of  projects  (as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1963) ;  and  table  II  presents  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  the  Individual  States  (as  of 
April  1,  1964). 

Chart  ni  offers  a  comparative  representa- 
tion of  total  allocations,  the  value  of  projects 
approved,  and  the  value  of  funds  put  In 
place. 

It  should  be  noted  with  reference  to  the 
following  charts  that  an  amount  In  excess 
of  $12,800,000  haa  been  allocated  but  will 
not  be  used  on  specific  projects.  Due  to  the 
appropriation  period  deadline  and  the  failure 
of  certain  communities  to  fulfill  their  com- 
mitments, some  funds  were  allocated  which 
were  not  used  and  which  were  "returned"  too 
late  to  be  reallocated.  These  funds 
amounted  to  a  lapse  of  $8,900,000  from  the 


be  available  until  expended. 

Tables  and  ChX^ts 
Table    I. — Accelerated   public   works   pro- 
gram— Allocation   of   funds 
Agency  Amount 

A.  Direct  Federal  projects:  {thousands) 

Agriculture t59,  690 

Interior 60.  979 

Commerce 16,670 

Defense  (Engineers) 10,450 

General    Services    Administra- 
tion „ - — -  3,000 

Post   Office 2,  950 

Justice —  1.800 

Tennessee  Valley  Authcwlty —  800 

Treasury  (Coast  Guard) 800 

Veterans'    Administration 350 

Total,    direct    Federal    proj- 
ects.  - - 146,389 

B.  Grants-in-aid  projects: 

Housing    and    Home    Finance 

Agency 4*^5,  635 

Health,    Education,   and   Wel- 
fare .-- 229, 846 

Interior - -  13,  021 

Agriculture 3, 110 

Commerce 2,845 

Total,  grant-in-aid  projects—  724,^66 

C.  Administrative  costs: 

Housing    and    Home    Finance 

Agency 5,600 

Commerce 1,325 

Health,    Education,    and   Wel- 
fare i— 1.195 

Interior— *85 

Agriculture *00 

Labor 150 


Total,  administrative  costs.  _      9, 166 

D.  Grand  total: 

Direct   Federal    projects    (16.6 

percent)  ..- 1*6.  389 

*    Grant-in-aid  projects  (82.4  per- 
cent)   724,  456 

Administrative  costs  (1.0  per- 
cent)   9.1S5 

Total  (100  percent) 880,000 

(Chart  I  and  n  omitted  from  printing.) 

Table  n.— Number,  estimated  accelerated 
public  works  cost,  and  man-months  of  on- 
site  employment,  by  States,  accelerated 
public  works  projects  approved  through 
Apr.  1. 1964 


State 


Num- 
ber of 
projects 


Estimated  ooet 
(thousands) 


Accel- 
erated 
public 
works 


Alabama. 193  $27,135 

Alaska 66  7,684 

Arliona 83  9,417 

Arkansas 291  17,491 

California 264  31,939 

Colorado. 57  3,576 

Connecticut 65  7,»2 

Delaware 18  l.J'i. 

Florida 108  16.313 

Georgia 203  17,005 

Hawaii »  2.7» 

Idaho 106  6,404 

Illinois 2»  21.675 

Indiana 121  12.499  I 

Sec  footnote  at  end  of  table 


Total 


$59,910 
12.691 
10.650 
36,288 
59,066 

5,242 
16,229 

3,083 
31.848 
34.665 

6,097 

8.203 
4a  339 
26.576 


Esti- 
mated 
on-site 
man- 
months  ■ 


33.556 

7.191 

12.205 

22.820 

32.820 

3.413 

7,978 

2.047 

17.068 

19,849 

3.366 

6,466 

23.615 

14,606 
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Table  II. — Number,  estimated  accelerated 
public  works  cost,  and  man-montha  of  on- 
site  employment,  by  State  accelerated 
public  works  projects  approved  through 
Apr.  1, 1964 — Continued 


Num- 
ber of 
projects 

Estimated  cost 
(thousands) 

Esti- 
mated 

State 

Accel- 
erated 
public 
works 

Total 

on-site 
man- 
months  ' 

Iowa 

3 

12 

33« 

177 

SS 

■M 

103 

714 

29() 

168 

214 

101 

28 

13 

23 

121 

229 

2()9 

22S 

173 
222 
114 
512 

43 
162 

25 
161 
184 
108 

13 

61 
190 
301 
207 

43 

$551 

953 

45.  OtW) 

32.  (m 

4.614 

3.531 

21,  240 

67.638 

14.998 

13.  873 

11,881 

7,369 

1, 729 

1.020 

2,116 

42,  410 

14.3«a 

36.  295 

20, 749 

1,335 

27,  510 

18. 515 

12.917 

81,7.59 

12, 438 

ll.lOK 

2,111 

21.451 

24,  437 

7.21H 

1.399 

5, 491 

K5,425 

43,020 

9,171 

2,  415 

$855 

1,928 

102, 720 

73,  739 

12, 719 

8, 3,55 

49,403 

146.  254 

25,306 

29,317 

23,907 

9,023 

2,  739 

1,140 

5,668 

102. 579 

19,  516 
77,  7fw) 
43,098 

1,608 
66,718 
33,597 
19,744 
169, 563 
.38, 222 
28, 125 

2,432 
48,0^.0 
49.9.58 
10,847 

3,578 
10,2.58 
26,  067 
7S,0.53 

20.  779 
3,563 

628 

Kansas 

835 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

60, 169 
39.  '297 

7  .582 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

4.8:14 
23.746 
8.5.  613 
■>>.  949 
18.  7»M) 
16.  447 

Montana.. 

9,097 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

1,817 
1,070 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. - 
North  Dakota.. - 
Ohio           

2,  794 
46, 320 
17,30*5 
40,316 
27, 155 

1,868 
35, 389 

Oklahoma 

Oreifon 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<ie  Island     . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

21,720 
12,372 
87,409 
18,  .525 
18, 678 

2,691 
28, 730 
28, 774 

8,  .WH 

Vermont  

1,765 

Vlrpinia 

Washington 

West  Virginia — 

Wt^con.'in 

Wyoenine 

American  Samoa. 

7,181 
16, 130 
43,0,51 
14.  .543 

3.121 

(luani. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 

2 
345 

8 

134 

29, 52.'i 
724 

160 

43.335 

1.0(18 

16« 
25, 793 

875 

Total 

7.762 

851,882 

1,741.598 

1.011,123 

'  Estimated  months  of  employment  for  the  nnF.\- 
CFA  projects  were  computed  by  ARA  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  data  available  from  Rl-S  studies  of  construc- 
tion costs  for  various  types  of  public  works  projects. 

(Chart  in  omitted  from  printing.) 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  committee  has  addressed  the  two  main 
arguments  advanced  against  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  funds  for  accelerated  public 
works,  the  first  of  these  being  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  stimulus  of  the 
income  tax  reduction  will  reduce  unemploy- 
ment sufBclently,  without  an  additional  in- 
vestment In  public  works  projects.  A  corol- 
lary to  this  argument  is  the  presumption 
that   the  Congress — by   voting  for  the   tax 


reduction — pledged  Itself  against  enacting 
other  legislation  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  would  draw 
attention  to  President  Kennedy's  plea  when 
recommending  the  original  program  as  a  fur- 
ther Federal  effort  "•  •  •  to  provide  useful 
work  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed, and  to  help  these  and  other  hard- 
pressed  communities,  through  improvement 
of  their  public  facilities,  to  become  better 
places  to  live  and  work." 

Thus,  it  Is  evident  to  the  committee  that 
neither  In  its  conception  nor  in  its  design 
has  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
been  Jiistlfled  solely  as  a  countercyclical  eco- 
nomic measure.  It  has  been  designed  and 
administered  to  provide  additional  employ- 
ment and  Improved  conmiunlty  facilities  in 
those  areas  of  greatest  economic  and  social 
need.  Despite  the  progress  achieved  to  date, 
the  conditions  of  excessive  unemployment 
and  community  need  still  prevail  in  some 
1,300  areas  comprising  one-third  of  the 
Nation. 

Acknowledged  the  full  economic  stimulus 
of  the  tax  reduction  that  Its  proponents 
claim,  this  will  be  a  necessary  though  not 
a  sufficient  condition  for  fulfillment  of  the 
needs  of  the  1,300  designated  areas  of  great- 
est distress. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  multiplica- 
tive effect  of  the  tax  cut.  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Informed  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accelerated  Public  Works  that  the 
$10  billion  tax  cut  could  create  an  additional 
stimulus  of  $35  billion  and  employ  "some- 
thing over  2  million  people."  However,  stated 
Senator  Douglas,  "•  •  •  this  Is  a  general 
demand  and  the  accelerated  public  works 
Is  a  rifleshot  Increase  In  demand  In  the  areas 
where  It  Is  most  needed." 

Referring  to  production  and  employment 
trends  during  the  past  15  years,  Dr.  Leon 
Keyserllng,  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Truman,  pointed  out  to  the  special 
subcommittee  that:  "The  true  level  of  unem- 
ployment or  the  full-time  unemployment  as 
officially  recorded,  has  Increased  about  50  per- 
cent over  5  years,  or  100  percent  over  10  years, 
[and]  we  face  the  alarming  prospect  of  an- 
other 50-percent  Increase  over  5  years,  or 
doubling  over  10  years,  under  the  impact  of 
policies  now  In  being,  and  under  active  con- 
sideration." 

Other  witnesses,  taking  an  even  more  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  employment  effect  of  the 
tax  cut,  referred  to  the  prospect  of  additional 
technological  unemployment  growing  from 
the  plant  modernization  which  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  tax  cut. 

In  summary.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  neither  the  tax  cut  nor  other  do- 
mestic programs  now  in  being  or  submitted 
to  the  Congress  are  a  substitute  for  Ailing 
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the  precise  needs  toward  which  the  accel- 
erated  public  works  program  Is  oriented. 

The  second  major  criticism  against  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  has  been 
leveled  against  the  Inaccuracy  of  the  early 
estimates  of  on-site  employment.  Overesti- 
mates of  on-site  employment  were  acknowl- 
edged  by  administrative  officials  as  a  result 
of  their  failure  to  anticipate  the  degree  of 
prefabricated  work  Involved  In  some  con- 
struction projects.  However,  the  committee 
was  also  Informed  of  a  corresponding  Increase 
of  off-site  employment  over  the  early  esti- 
mates, and  in  summation.  Dr.  Johannes  U. 
Hoeber,  Acting  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Public  Works  Acceleration,  declared  that: 
"As  far  as  we  know  at  this  time,  our  estimate 
that  the  entire  $880  million  program,  when 
completed,  will  generate  220,000  man-years 
of  on-site  and  off-site  employment  should 
come  very  close  to  what  the  program  will 
actually  produce." 

The  committee  has  also  taken  note  of  the 
fact  that  these  estimates  do  not  Include  the 
permanent  employment  created  directly  by 
the  new  facilities  and  the  indirect  employ- 
ment created  In  Industries  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  some  of  the  facilities  con- 
structed. 

In  the  former  category,  for  example,  are 
the  thousands  of  permanent  hospital  Jobs 
created  by  the  construction  of  new  hospital 
and  clinical  facilities.  As  of  March  1964,  256 
hospital  and  nursing  home  projects  had  been 
assisted  under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  with  a  total  Federal  expenditure  of 
$102  million  and  a  total  expenditure  from  all 
sources  of  $253  million.  According  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  It  requires 
approximately  $25,000  Investment  for  each 
new  hospital  bed.  and  hospitals  require  an 
average  of  2.8  employees  for  each  bed  served. 
Thus,  the  $253  million  In  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  projects  represents  approximately 
10.000  new  hospital  beds  and  28.600  new  per- 
manent Jobs,  many  of  which  are  of  a  highly 
skilled  and  technical  nature.  At  approxi- 
mately $9,000  capital  Investment  for  each 
new  Job.  this  compares  favorably  with  the 
general  Increase  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  In  the 
gross  national  product  which  is  required  for 
each  new  Job. 

For  many  of  the  individual  communities, 
however,  the  most  significant  achievement  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  is  in 
the  construction  of  vital  water  and  sewage 
facilities  on  which  local  industries  depend. 
These  facilities  nxay  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  a  local  Industry  leaves  the 
community  or  remains  and  expands;  thus,  In 
many  Instances  noted  before  the  committee, 
specific  accelerated  public  works  projects 
have  been  the  critical  factors  In  providing 
for  a  viable  local  economy.  Table  III  below 
presents  several  such  examples. 


Project  No. 


APW- 
APW 
APW- 
APW 
APW- 
APW 
APW 
APW- 
APW 
APW 


Oa-170 

Ga-220 

Oa-.340 

f}a-3SO 

Miss-50 

SC-IO 

Tenn-IOOL- 
Tenn-190... 
Tenn-280... 
Ky-70aL... 


APW-Wash-en.... 


r 


Location 


Sandersvllle,  Ga. 
do 


Blairsvir.e,  Oa 

Sylvania,  Oa 

De  Kalb,  Miss 

Blaney,  S.C 

Camden,  Tenn 

Rip  Creek  Utility  District.  Tenn 

Sprinpfield,  Tenn 

Quicksand   Water   District.   Jackson. 
Ky. 

Skapit  County 


Type 


Water 

Sewer 

Water  and  sewer . 
Water 

do. 


Water  and  sewer . 

Water 

dc 

do 

do 


Dam. 


Grant 


$61,000 
84,000 
61.200 
30.000 
375.500 
175.  000 
248.  700 
640.000 
173.  .500 
117.000 


418.000 


Employment  effert 


>2  new  Industries  employlns  74  persons  result  from  these  2  projects. 

400  new  jobs  result  from  new  shoe  plant  and  pepper  plant. 

230  new  job«  in  new  industrial  area. 

75  jobs  in  lumber  industry  saved. 

2,50  new  jobs. 

Water  to  industrial  park  made  possible  200  new  jobs  with  Genessee  Shoe  Co. 

400  new  jobs. 

400  new  jobs  in  3  industries  result  from  water  to  Indn.strial  park. 

Water  needed  for  t'niversity  of  Kentucky  Wood  Utiliration  Center  to  develop 

new  uses  for  wood  and  lone-term  employment  and  for  eastern  Kentucky 

resource  development  project. 
Made  possible  retention  of  3  canneries  otherwise  forced  to  leave  by  poor  water 

quality. 


With  reference  to  both  categories  of  per- 
manent employment  mentioned  above.  It  is 
evident  that  considerable  benefits  accrue 
from  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  are  not  revealed  In  the  statistics  of 
on-site  employment  created.    Due  to  rather 


stringent  limitations  established  by  the  Con- 
gress for  administrative  costs  of  the  program, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  has 
not  been  able  to  conduct  Impact  studies  to 
measure  the  extent  of  such  benefits  on  a 
nationwide  basis.     Such  studies  would,  how- 


ever, be  essential  for  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  effect  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  on  the  national  economy. 
Backlog  of  unfilled  needs 
As  noted  earlier  In  this  report,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  was  signed  by  Presi- 


dent Kennedy  on  September  14,  1962.  Yet. 
within  less  than  4  months  the  applications 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  projects  sur- 
nassed  the  $900  million  authorization.  In 
Toniiarv  1963,  it  was  announced  that  applica- 
tions received  after  January  24,  1963,  would 
not  be  processed  except  for  those  from  high 
distress  areas  which  qualified  for  grants  in 
Mcess  of  50  percent,  applications  from  areas 
which  had  received  nothing  under  the  first 
annropriatlon  or  were  newly  designated,  ap- 
plications which  had  been  filed  earlier  but 
with  insufficient  data,  and  applications  for 
projects  that  balanced  the  program  better 
than  applications  filed  earlier. 

Despite  this  official  discouragement,  as  well 
as  unofficial  discouragement  from  many  con- 
cessional offices,  communities  have  con- 
tinued to  apply  for  accelerated  public  works 
assistance,  with  a  present  backlog,  after  obli- 
gation of  all  appropriated  funds,  in  excess  of 
$700  million.  Table  IV  presents  a  State-by- 
State  summary  of  pending  projects  which 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  a  new 
authorization. 

Table  IV. — Estimated  accelerated  public 
works  cost  of  pending  projects  as  of  May 
20.  1964 
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state 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona -- 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Florida - 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

lowa^ 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Accelerated 
public  works 

cost 
(thousands) 


Total 

Pending  projects  tor  which  specific 
data  are  not  available — 


$12, 620 

.5.417 

4.011 

9,117 

22,987 

3,484 

3,228 

1.138 

17.758 

7.654 

49 

246 

19. 819 

4.954 

469 

3.775 

29.884 

22,023 

960 

2,457 

27,748 

19.401 

4,626 

7,386 

6,429 

2.517 

0 

2.315 

36.903 

7,024 

40, 770 

7.212 

666 

20,884 

9.556 

5,342 

96,561 

4.380 

3,140 

3.193 

19,888 

22,270 

6,007 

1.450 

2.787 

5.044 

18. 775 

6.764 

1,053 


rose  to  $113  million  when  the  second  appro- 
priation of  $400  mUUon  was  made,  it  is  safe 
to  Infer  that  the  present  level  of  demand 
would  Increase  markedly  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  funds. 

Committee  recommendations 
The  committee  noted  one  particular  prob- 
lem in  the  administration  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  which  Is  more  appro- 
priately the  subject  of  administrative  ac- 
tion than  legislature.  The  practice  of  im- 
porting labor  from  outside  the  local  labor 
market  has  occurred,  to  the  committee's 
knowledge.  In  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  and  there  have 
doubtless  been  other  Instances  not  brought 
to  the  committee's  attention.  The  commit- 
tee acknowledges  the  high  quality  of  ad- 
ministrative effort  and  the  dedication  of  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program;  yet  we  urge  administration 
officials  to  exert  every  effort,  by  administra- 
tive procedure  and  by  promulgation  of  new 
regulations.  If  necessary,  to  assure  the  maxi- 
mum employment  of  local  labor,  with  par- 
ticular priority  being  given  to  the  long-term 
unemployed  and  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

Committee  views 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
extension  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  by  authorizing  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  will  benefit  the  national  economy  and 
provide  more  adequate  public  facilities  in 
hundreds  of  communities.  In  order  to 
achieve  full  utilization  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated the  committee  also  recommends  that 
the  funds  be  available  until  expended.  It 
therefore  recommends  enactment  of  the  bill 
as  amended. 

Changes  in  existing  law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  as 
reported  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  propoeed 
is  shown  in  roman ) : 

"PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT 
(76    STAT.    542) 

"Sec.  3.   ♦   •   • 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  CS900,000,0001 
$2,400,000,000  to  be  allocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  that  not  less  than  C$800,- 
000,0003  $800,000,000  shall  be  allocated  for 
public  works  projects  in  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  redevelopment 
areas  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  authorization  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence  shall 
remain   available    until   expended." 


27, 975 
100 


624,090 
93. 193 


Total. 


717,283 


It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  preceding  table  does  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  effective  demand  for  Federal  assist- 
ance on  State  and  local  projects.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  applications  were  received  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  January  1963,  at  an 
average  voliune  of  $200  million  per  month, 
dropped  to  $35  million  a  month  and  then 


INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS    OF    SENATOR    COOPER 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  estab- 
lished a  good  and  helpful  program,  which 
has  provided  emplo3rment  and  assisted  many 
worthwhile  local  development  projects  In 
the  last  2  years.  It  has  helped  depressed 
commimitles.  many  of  them  rural,  build  the 
water  and  sewer  systems  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  their  people,  and  a 
condition  for  the  establishment  of  almost 
any  type  of  Industry. 

Following  enactment  of  the  tax  cut.  how- 
ever, and  at  a  time  when  additional  exp>endl- 
tures  will  Increase  the  deficit,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  limit  spending  authoriza- 
tions to  what  is  essential.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  I  want  to  see  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  continued  as  long  aa 
It  Is  needed  to  provide  emplo3maent,  I  offered 
an  amendment  in  the  Special  Senate  Sub- 
committee for  Accelerated  Public  Works,  and 
also  in  the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


to  reduce  from  $1.5  billlfm  to  $900  million 
the  additional  authorization  proposed  by 
S.  1856.  I  will  again  offer  my  amendment 
when  S.  1856  comes  before  the  Senate. 

The  amount  I  propose — $900  million — Is 
the  same  as  the  amount  originally  authcw- 
ized  by  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
which  proved  acceptable  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Congress  which 
must  provide  funds  for  this  program.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  prograjn  lost  because  of 
requests  for  $600  million  more  than  the  orig- 
inal authorization,  or  for  more  than  can 
efficiently  be  used.  I  believe  extension  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  we 
have  had  for  the  last  2  years  Is  the  reason- 
able cotirse  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  at  this 
time. 

I  hope  the  expansion  of  private  industry 
will  soon  be  able  to  take  up  the  slack  in  un- 
employment— which  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  tax  cut.  But  until  it  does, 
we  mxist  continue  measures  to  help  those 
who  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  oi 
their  own. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  urged,  that  in  administering 
the  program  strong  efforts  be  made  to  pro- 
vide maximum  employment  In  the  com- 
munities and  areas  for  which  projects  are 
approved,  and  that  priorities  be  established 
for  those  who  have  been  longest  out  of  work 
and  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

With  the  adoption  of  my  amendment,  I 
can  strongly  support  S.  1856  an  extension 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  is  now  providing  Jobs  and  useful  pub- 
lic works  In  Appalachla,  throughout  Ken- 
tucky, and  In  hundreds  of  other  areas 
throughout  the  country  where  unemploy- 
ment is  high  and  development  projects  can 
help  build  a  better  future. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point, 
I  wish  to  stress  two  points. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Mon- 
day, President  Johnson  stressed  the  need 
for: 

"New  programs  of  help  for  basic  commu- 
nity facilities  and  neighborhood  centers  of 
health  and  recreation; 

"A  new  and  substantial  effort  must  be  made 
to  landscajje  highways  and  provide  places 
of  relexatlon  and  recreation  wherever  our 
roads  run. 

"Within  our  cities  Imaginative  programs 
are  needed  to  landscape  streets  and  trans- 
form open  areas  into  places  of  beauty  and 
recreation." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  public 
needs  stressed  by  the  President  In  the  satisfy- 
ing of  which  an  accelerated  public  works 
program  can  play  an  Important  part. 

But,  the  question  will  be  asked,  where  will 
the  money  come  from?  The  President  him- 
self has  reported  that  in  the  p£ist  year  alone 
$3y2  billion  in  wasted  Government  expendi- 
tures have  been  eliminated.  And,  he  went 
on.     "I  Intend  to  do  better  this  year." 

I  am  askipg,  Mr.  President,  that  less  than 
one-half  df  this  savings  be  expended  on 
needed  public  works  which  may  give  needed, 
immediate  employment  to  at  least  some  of 
our  unemployed. 
Is  this  too  much  to  ask? 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  GREAT 
LAKES-HUDSON  RIVER  WATER- 
WAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] to  authorize  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  for  the  completion 
of  the  improvements  to  the  Great  Lakes- 
Hudson  River  Waterway  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1649)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  completion 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
Hudson  River  Waterway  authorized  by 
the  act  of  August  30,  1935.  introduced  by 
Mr.  JAVITS  ffor  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller has  just  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  10-member  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley Commission  to  develop  plans  and 
recommendations  for  the  best  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  resources  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  its  present  and  future 
use  and  enjoyment. 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  who  will  be 
a  Chairman  of  the  President's  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  State  committee. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I  both  said  when  the 
bill  was  introduced  seeking  Federal  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  we  would  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  State.  The  State  is  now  acting, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  we  may  devise 
some  Federal  method  to  effectively  coop- 
erate with  the  State  as  the  State  takes 
the  lead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  creation  of  this  com- 
mission may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  announcing  his  appointment  of  the 
commission,  the  Governor  said: 

"The  Hudson  River,  through  the  cen- 
turies, has  been  one  of  America's  finest  and 
most  Important  scenic,  historic,  and  com- 
mercial rivers.  It  Is  one  of  New  York  State's 
proudest  assets,  with  its  headquarters  In  the 
world-renowned  Adirondack  Forest  preserve 
and  its  mouth  at  New  York  City,  the- world's 
great  metropolis. 

"In  this  day  of  advancing  technology,  ex- 
p>anding  population,  urbanization,  and  rising 
standards  of  living.  It  Is  vital  that  we  plan 
carefully  to  preserve  and  intelligently  use 
our  precious  natural  resources  in  order  that 
our  society  may  grow  and  prosper  not  only 
materially  but  in  an  environment  rich  in 
natural  beauty,  historic  ties,  and  esthetic 
values  as  well. 

"The  Hudson  River  is  such  a  natural  re- 
source, wholly  within  our  State.  The  State 
of  New  York,  as  part  of  Its  proper  responsi- 
bility under  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  with  its  tradition  of  pioneering 
action  as  exemplified  by  such  things  as  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  forest  preserve,  and  the  more 
recent  park  bond  program  for  open  space, 
must  act  to  assure  and  protect  the  future 
benefits  to  the  people  which  flow  from  this 
great  resource.  The  State  must  plan  now 
to  assure  these  benefits  which  cover  a  wide 
range  of  concerns — recreational,  industrial, 
historic,  scenic,  commercial,  cultural,  resi- 
dential, and  esthetic. 

"The  commission  which  I  am  appointing 
Is  charged  with  the  development  of  an  action 
program  to  enhance  the  river's  values  In  all 
of  these  fields  and  to  preserve  these  values 
for  the  future  in  the  Interests  of  the  State's 
community,  social,  economic  and  esthetic 
growth.  The  commission's  guidelines  and 
recommendations  for  action  will  relate  to  the 
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entire  length  of  the  Hudson  and  will  cover 
needed  administrative  and  legislative  action 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

"Clearly,  this  is  an  outstanding  oppor- 
tunity for  a  productive  Federal-State-local 
relationship.  A  number  of  Federal  programs, 
such  as  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation and  the  open  space  program  of  the 
HHFA,  can  contribute  very  effectively  to  this 
Joint  effort,  and  I  am  asking  the  commis- 
sion to  work  closely  with  the  various  Federal 
agencies  in  this  comprehensive  effort. 

"An  advisory  council  representing  the 
board  spectrum  of  Interests  within  the  Hud- 
son Valley  will  be  appointed  shortly  to  assist 
the  commission. 

"I  am  directing  all  agencies  of  Stare  gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  commission  in  Its  Im- 
portant work  so  that  it  may  d-jvelop  its  ac- 
tion program  expeditiously.  The  commission 
will  coordinate  its  work  with  the  State  coun- 
cil of  parks  and  with  the  offlca  for  regional 
development,  which  is  developing  a  compre- 
hensive planning  program  for  the  State  on  a 
regional  basis.  I  am  asking  the  commission 
to  submit  its  findings  to  me  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  In  order  that  we  may  move  for- 
ward as  quickly  as  possible." 

In  Jiddltion  to  Mr.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  Rockefeller  announced  the  follow- 
ing appointments  to  the  commission: 

Henry  T.  Heald,  of  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  former 
president  of  New  York  University. 

William  H.  Whyte,  of  New  York  City,  con- 
servationist and  author  of  "The  Organiza- 
tion Man." 

Mrs.  Marlon  Sulzberger  Helskell,  of  New 
York  City,  director  of  special  activities,  the 
New  York  Times,  member  of  the  national 
parks  advisory  board,  and  former  member 
of  the  Federal  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

Frank  Wells  McCabe,  of  Rensselaer,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Commercial  Bank  & 
Trust   Co.   of  Albany. 

Lowell  Thomas,  of  Pawling,  author,  and 
radio  and  television  commentator. 

George  Yerry,  Jr.,  of  Kingston,  president 
of  the  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Delaware  and  Greene 
Counties  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.  AFL-CIO. 

,  Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harrlman, 
of  Harrlman,  former  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  longtime  member  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  Commission. 

Dr.  Alan  Simpson,  of  Poughkeepsle.  author, 
and  president  of  Vassar  College. 

Thomas  Watson.  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Inter- 
national Business  Machines^ Corp..  and  di- 
rector of  the  American  Musexim  of  Natural 
History. 

Conrad  Wirth,  former  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  will  serve  as  executive 
director  of  the  commission. 

Representatives  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  will  be  invited  to  participate 
as  ex  officio  members. 


INCREASED    CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 
IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS   CASES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  civil  rights  laws  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  federally  protected  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  bill  would  allow  the 
court  to  impose  penalties  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  crimes  committed,  includ- 
ing life  imprisonment  for  conviction  of 
a  crime  which  resulted  in  death. 

The  bill  is,  frankly,  an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  situation  under  existing  law  by 
amending  the  penalties  which  are  im- 


posed by  sections  241  and  242  of  title  18, 
so  that  they  may  more  nearly  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  terrible  terror 
deaths  of  the  Reverend  James  Reeb, 
Jimmy  Lee  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo  in  connection  with  the  voting 
rights  drive  in  Selma;  and  also  of  the 
deaths,  last  year,  of  three  civil  rights 
workers — Andrew  Goodman,  Michael 
Schwemer,  and  James  Chaney.  In  the 
year  before  last,  the  most  prominent 
victim  of  the  racists,  Medgar  Evers;  he 
and  countless  others  who  were  murdered 
for  the  same  reason,  were  martyrs  to 
this  cause. 

In  not  one  of  the  cases  I  have  cited, 
has  anyone  been  convicted  for  the  crime 
in  either  the  Federal  or  the  State  courts. 
And  the  public  quite  properly  wants  to 
know,  "Why  not?" 

While  Federal  laws  exist  to  prevent 
violation  of  civil  rights,  the  drafters  did 
not  contemplate  that  tactics  such  as 
murder  would  be  employed  to  keep  citi- 
zens from  voting.  The  1870  law,  there- 
fore, provided  only  for  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  10  years  in  prison  or  a  $5,000 
fine.  Together  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
millions  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment fit  the  crime. 

For  too  long,  we  have  seen  murderers 
set  free  because  of  the  failure  to  obtain 
criminal  indictments  or  the  failure  of 
juries  to  convict  for  these  kinds  of 
crimes.  For  too  long  we  have  contented 
ourselves  with  charging  killers  imder  the 
old  Federal  statute  where  only  the  mini- 
mal penalty  is  available.  We  must  now 
revise  that  statute  in  light  of  the  atroci- 
ties and  injustices  which  have  occurred. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  draw 
on  the  precedent  of  the  antibombing 
law  which  was  incorp>orated  in  the  1960 
Civil  Rights  Act.  That  law  provides 
three  levels  of  penalties  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  act  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
amend  both  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
section  241 — which  can  be  applied  to  any 
individual— and  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  242  which  applies  to 
those  acting  under  color  of  law.  Where 
the  prohibited  actions  resulted  in  per- 
sonal injury,  a  penalty  of  20  years  and 
$10,000  could  be  imposed  by  the  court. 
Where  death  results,  any  term  of  years, 
including  life  imprisonment,  could  be 
imposed. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  appropri- 
ate penalties  in  murder  cases,  but  we 
must  realize  that  our  efforts  will  not  be 
successful  until  southern  communities 
awaken  fully  to  the  dreadful  cost  to 
themselves  and  the  Nation  when  such 
crimes  go  unpunished.  Only  when  the 
rate  of  convictions  for  racial  crimes  be- 
gins to  be  consistent  with  the  more  real- 
istic rate  of  convictions  for  all  other 
crimes  will  the  criminal  laws  fulfill  the 
fimction  which  all  citizens  rely  on  them 
to  fulfill.  For  our  entire  code  of  crimi- 
nal justice  is  based  upon  faith  in  the 
jury  system,  but  that  system  can  work 
only  when  the  passions  of  a  community 
about  racial  or  other  considerations  do 
not  override  the  higher  duty  to  dispense 
justice  evenhandedly. 


I  hope  together  with  the  jimlor  Sena- 
tor from'  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  who 
has  seen  fit  to  act  upon  this  matter,  too, 
tJiftt  the  very  earliest  hearings  may  be 
had  upon  these  bills  and  that  Congress 
may  act  quickly  to  close  what  is  obviously 
a  serious  loophole  in  the  law. 

I  realize  that  Southern  juries  are  loath 
to  convict;  but  perhaps  when  faced  with 
a  penalty  which  is  really  apposite  to  the 
crime  their  patriotism  and  their  desire 
to  have  fair  administration  of  justice  in 
the  country  may  prevail  over  any  local 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  Ue  at  the  desk  for  5  days  to  permit 
the  addition  of  cosponsors. 

The  bill  is  introduced  for  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  New  York  are 

granted.  ^        ^,     ^ 

The  bill  (S.  1654)  to  amend  sections 
241  and  242  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  specify  the  pimishment,  if  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  results  from  a  vio- 
lation of  such  sections,  introduced  by 
Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S. 1654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 241  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  the  following:  ";  and  if 
personal  Injtiry  results  they  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and  if  death 
results  they  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  242  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  following: 
";  and  if  personal  Injury  results  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both;  and  if  death  results  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 


evidence  in  support  of  this  legislation — 
particularly  that  strong  testimony  now 
standing  directly  southwest  of  the  Cap- 
itol— has  been  steadily  mounting. 

The  main  provision  of  this  bill  simply 
would  require  that  no  person  shall  hold 
the  office  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
unless  he  is  a  quaUfied  architect.  This 
is  surely  a  reasonable  requirement,  and 
I  point  out  that  it  makes  no  stipulation 
as  to  membership  in  or  recognition  by 
any  particular  professional  association 
of  architects. 

The  secondary  provision  would  provide 
for  appointment  of  the  Architect  by 
officials  of  the  Congress,  namely,  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  acting-  jointly, 
for  a  4-year  term.  Strangely  enough, 
and  I  doubt  that  many  people  realize 
this,  the  Architect  now  is  appointed  by 
the  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  may  be  constitutional  problems 
with  respect  to  congressional  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  of  the  Congress,  but 
I  believe  this  proposal  deserves  the  full 
consideration  of  the  responsible  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  DUi 
be  left  at  the  desk  for  additional  cospon- 
sors until  the  close  of  business  April  9. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  1658)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Clark)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


Judgeships.  29  are  permanent  district  judge- 
ships;   4   circuit   judgeships   and   6   district 
Judgeships  are  created  on  a  temporary  basts 
with  the  provision  that  the  first  \'acancy  oc- 
cirrrlng,  after  the  creation  of  such  temporary 
Judgeship  for  that  district,  shall  ftot  be  filled. 
The  bUl  would  also  create  two  additional 
judicial  districts  in  the  State  of  Camomla, 
authorize  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  this  State,  and  provide  for 
the   holding   of  district   court   at   Re<ldlng, 
Oakland,  and  San  Jose.     The  provisions  in 
the  draft  bill  with  respect  to  CallfOTnla  are 
similar  to  those  set  out  in  Hil.  4534  of  the 
89th   Congress,  introduced   by  Congressman 
Don  Edwards  on  February  8,  1965,  which  was 
approved    by   the    Judicial    conference,    with 
minor  modifications.     If  the  two  additional 
districts  for  the  State  of  California  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  and  Included  In 
the  provisions  of  this  draft  bill  are  not  en- 
acted, then  the  conference  recommends  the 
creation  of  one  additional  Judgeship  for  the 
northern  district  of  California,  and  two  for 
the  southern  district  of  California. 

In  addition  to  the  above  provlslonsi  the 
draft  bUl  would  make  the  existing  district 
Judgeship  for  the  northern,  middle,  and 
southern  districts  of  Florida,  as  provided  for 
in  section  133  of  title  28,  U.S.  Code,  a  dis- 
trict Judgeship  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida,  and  further  provide  that  the  present 
Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship  henceforth  hold 
his  office  under  section  133,  as  amended  by 
this  act. 

The  reconunendatlons  contained  In  the 
proposed  bill  are  the  product  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  situation  of  the  Federal 
coxirts  conducted  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics  and  Court 
Administration,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Division  of  Procedviral  Studies  and  Statistics 
of  the  Administrative  Office,  and  reflect  the 
present  needs  of  the  U.S.  courts. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

-Warren  Olnet  m, 

Director. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
SHOULD  BE  A  QUALIFIED  ARCHI- 
TECT AND  SHOULD  BE  APPOINTED 
BY  THE  CONGRESS 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  remarks  I  have  made  In  the 
Senate   today   about   the    third   House 
office  building,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate  reference    on   behalf    of   myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  a  bill  to  require  that 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be 
a  qualified  architect  and  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  S.  1800 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  introduced  June  26,  1963,  and  it 
follows  earlier  bills  with  the  same  pur- 
pose which  I  introduced  in  previous  Con- 
gresses.   It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CIR- 
CUIT AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  28  additional  circuit  and  district 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed   legislation,    be    printed    in    the 

Record.  „^     __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1666)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnston,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

cifl,rv 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Johnston, 

Is  as  follows: 

March  26,  1965. 

Hon.  HUBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  There  la  transmitted 
herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  the  draft  of  a  bill 
embodying  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
ference, adopted  at  its  recent  session,  March 
18  and  19,  for  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judgeships  in  the  U.S.  courts. 

The  bill  wo\ild  create  a  total  of  42  Judge- 
ships,   of    which    3    are    permanent    circuit 


ECONOMIC  INCENTIVES  FOR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.    Mr.   President,   for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGSl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.   DoddI.   the   Senator 
from  Hawaii   [Mr.  Fong].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottye]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son]  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre].  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MtrsKiE],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954    to   encourage   the    abatement    of 
water  and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the 
amortization  for  income  tax  purposes  of 
the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a  pe- 
riod of  36  months.   I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  lie 
on  the  desk  for  5  days  in  order  that 
Senators  who  wish  to,  might  join   as 
cosponsors. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
President  Johnson  challenged  us  all  to 
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"increase  the  beauty  of  America  and  end 
the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  the  air 
that  we  breathe."  In  a  subsequent  mes- 
sage on  the  natural  beauty  of  our  coun- 
try he  spelled  out  a  number  of  programs 
and  proposals  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality.  He  called  for  increased  Federal 
research,  regulation,  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  pollution  control  field. 
But  what  is  more  he  directed  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  "study  the  use  of  economic  incentives 
as  a  technique  to  stimulate  pollution 
prevention  and  abatement." 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  a  bill 
to  provide  such  economic  incentives  to 
industry  to  encourage  the  installation  of 
needed  industrial  waste  disposal  and 
treatment  facilities.  The  Senate  adopted 
a  revised  version  of  that  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  last  year's  tax  cut  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was 
dropped  in  conference.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  President's  reference  to  the  use 
of  economic  incentives  in  this  field  and 
am  hopeful  that  this  89th  Congress  will 
at  long  last  adopt  legislation  along  the 
lines  I  propose  today. 

Actually,  economic  incentives  to  en- 
courage installation  of  Industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  is  not  a  new  idea.  It 
was  first  proposed  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
in  1947  and  has  been  frequently  intro- 
duced since  in  succeeding  Congresses.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  States  have  re- 
cently moved  forward  and  adopted  meas- 
ures to  ease  State  and  local  taxes  in  order 
to  encourage  good  pollution  control  prac- 
tices by  industry.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  digest  of  State  legislation  providing 
financial  assistance  to  industries  for 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  problems  of  dirty  air  and  dirty 
water  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  We  are 
finally  making  some  progress  in  this  area, 
but  if  we  are  to  clean  up  our  air  and 
our  water,  a  large  part  of  the  job  must 
be  done  by  private  industry.  We  cannot 
simply  point  the  finger  at  private  in- 
dustry and  say,  "You  are  causing  some 
of  the  pollution — do  something  about  it." 
We  must  frankly  recognize  that  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  equipment  to 
control  pollution  is  a  big  exp>ense.  Con- 
trol costs  moneyt  At  the  1962  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  the  cost  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  on  the  average,  is  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  basic  production  equipment.  Unlike 
many  capital  outlays  that  ultimately 
produce  new  profits,  these  costs  basically 
serve  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic. Therefore,  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  there  be  some  public  sharing  with 
private  industry  of  the  economic  impact 
of  these  expenditures. 

Our  tax  laws  already  provide  economic 
incentives  in  related  areas.  For  in- 
stance: 

First.  Section  174  permits  research  and 
experimental  expenditures  to  be  deduct- 
ed currently.  However,  these  expendi- 
tures do  not  include  amounts  paid  for  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  land  or 
depreciable  property.  _, 

Second.  Section  175  permits  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  prevention  of  erosion 


of  land  used  in  farming  to  be  deducted 
currently.  However,  the  total  deduc- 
tion cannot  exceed  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  derived  from  farming.  These 
expenditures  are  not  deductible  if  they 
are  incurred  to  purchase,  construct,  or 
improve  structures  or  facilities  which  are 
depreciable. 

Third.  Section  180  permits  capital  ex- 
penditures paid  by  farmers  to  be  de- 
ducted currently  where  they  are  incurred 
to  purchase  or  acquire  fertilizer,  lime, 
ground  limestone,  marl,  or  other  mate- 
rials to  enrich,  fertilize,  or  condition  land 
used  in  farming. 

Fourth.  Section  182  permits  capital 
expenditures  for  the  clearing  of  farm- 
land to  be  deducted  currently.  However, 
the  amount  deductible  for  any  1  year 
cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of,  first,  $5,000 
or,  second,  25  percent  of  taxable  income 
derived  from  farming,  and  such  expendi- 
tures do  not  include  those  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  improvement  of 
structures  or  facilities  which  are  depreci- 
able. 

Fifth.  Section  615  permits  exploration 
expenditures  paid  for  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  any  deposit  of  ore  or  other 
mineral  to  be  deducted  currently  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  not  exceed  $100,000 
in  any  taxable  year  with  an  overall  limit 
of  $400,000.  However,  expenditures  for 
the  acquisition  of  depreciable  property  do 
not  qualify. 

Sixth.  Section  616  permits  develop- 
ment expenditures  incurred  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mine  or  other  natural 
deposit  (other  than  an  oil  or  gas  well) 
to  be  deducted  currently  but  the  section 
does  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  de- 
preciable property. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  give  equal 
tax  treatment  to  the  quality  of  the  air 
and  water  which  sustain  our  lives  as  we 
do  the  quality  of  farm  soils  or  mineral 
deposits. 

That  is  what  my  bill  will  do.  It  will 
help  us  obtain  cleaner  air  and  water  by 
permitting  taxpayers  who  buy  expensive 
treatment  equipment  to  deduct  Its  cost 
over  36  months. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  who 
buys  equipment  designed  to  abate  air  or 
water  pollution  may  take  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  such  equipment;  that  is, 
he  may  deduct  its  cost  over  the  same 
period  of  years  as  the  useful  life  of  the 
equipment. 

However,  since  some  of  this  equipment 
has  a  useful  life  of  20  years  or  more,  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  deductions  taken  for  tax  purposes 
are  equal  to  the  expenditure  outlays 
made  by  the  taxpayer.  The  bill  provides 
that  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  deduct  the 
entire  cost  of  the  treatment  equipment 
acquired  over  36  months  rather  than 
over  its  useful  life. 

To  qualify  for  this  special  treatment, 
the  appropriate  State  pollution  abate- 
ment authority  must  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  the  equipment  is  in  conformity 
with  the  State  requirements  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  equipment  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  this  re- 
gard as  expressed  in  the  legislation  relat- 


ing to  pollution  abatement.  In  addition, 
he  must  certify  that  it  meets  minimmn 
performance  standards  he  has  promul- 
gated. From  time  to  time,  the  Secretary 
is  to  promulgate  new  minimum  perform- 
ance standards  taking  into  account  the 
advances  in  technology.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  not  to  certify 
any  property  for  the  special  tax  write- 
off to  the  extent  it  appears  that  the  op- 
eration of  this  property  will  recover  its 
cost  over  its  useful  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  meaningful 
estimates  of  the  extent  to  which  water 
and  air  pollution  abatement  equipment 
will  be  installed  when  a  tax  benefit  is 
provided.  This  difficulty  arises  in  part 
from  inadequate  data  at  this  time  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  equipment  and  in  part 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  forecasting 
the  extent  to  which  additional  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  because  of  the  tax 
benefit  provided  by  this  bill.  Last  year 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  in  connection  with  my 
bill  which  permitted  a  1-year  write- 
off with  respect  to  this  equipment  esti- 
mated that  this  provision  would  result 
in  an  initial  revenue  decrease  from  $200 
to  $500  million  a  year.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  revenue  loss  would  have  been 
much  smaller  as  the  initial  writeoff 
gradually  merely  replaces  the  deprecia- 
tion charge  which  in  any  event  would 
have  occurred.  The  3-year  writeoff  of 
this  bill,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  can  be  expected  to 
result  in  an  initial  decrease  of  $50  to 
$150  million.  Similar  additional  losses 
could  also  be  expected  in  the  second  and 
third  years  such  a  provision  is  in  effect. 
After  that  time,  the  revenue  losses  would 
gradually  decline  until  the  amount  each 
year— apart  from  growth  in  the  installa- 
tions of  the  equipment — merely  reflects 
the  depreciation  charge  with  respect  to 
such  items. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  presently  In- 
vesting $100  million  to  help  our  cities 
construct  needed  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  We  can  invest  at  least 
that  much  through  our  tax  structure  to 
help  and  encourage  Industry — especially 
the  small,  marginal  producer — to  Install 
similar  equipment  In  their  plants.  It  Is 
a  small  enough  Investment  to  make 
America  beautiful  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
bin  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion, by  John  G.  Mitchell,  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. 

DETAILED   EXPLANATION   OF  THE   BILL 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  183  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  providing  a  spe- 
cial 3-year  writeoff. 

Subsection  (a)^  of  this  new  section 
provides  that  the  taxpayer  may,  at  his 
election,  take  a  deduction  with  respect 
to  depreciable  water  or  air  pollution 
abatement  works  which  are  certified  as 
described  below.  The  deduction  pro- 
vides for  the  writeoff,  on  a  straight-line 


basis,  of  the  cost  of  these  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months.  The  deduction  is 
to  be  taken  beginning  with  the  first 
month  in  which  the  depreciation  de- 
duction would  otherwise  be  taken. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the 
taxpayer  may  elect  the  writeoff  pre- 
viously described  no  later  than  the  time 
for  filing  a  return  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  certifications  are  obtained. 
The  form  of  the  election  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  the  elec- 
tions, once  made,  can  only  be  revoked 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (o  provides  the  method  of 
certification.  Actually  there  are  two 
certifications.  First,  the  State  author- 
ity must  certify  to  the  Secretai-y  of  HEW 
that  the  equipment  is  in  conformity  with 
the  State  program  and  requirements. 
Second,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  must  also 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  equipment  meets  certain  mini- 
mum performance  standards  and  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  expressed  in  the  stat- 
utes dealing  with  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion. The  State  authority  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  authority  designated  in  the 
Federal  acts  dealing  with  water  pollu- 
tion or  with  air  pollution. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  is  to  promulgate  minimum  per- 
formance standards  for  water  and  air 
pollution  equipment,  for  purposes  of  the 
certification.  These  will  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  to  take  into  account 
advances  in  technology.  This  subsec- 
tion also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  is  to  certify  equipment  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  expected  the  operation 
of  the  equipment  will  not  produce  suffi- 
cient income  to  recover  its  cost  over  its 
useful  life. 

Appropriate  technical  amendments 
are  also  made.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments makes  it  clear  that  the  eligibility 
of  water  and  air  pollution  abatement 
works  for  the  investment  credit  is  not  to 
be  adversely  affected  because  of  the 
3-year  writeoff  allowed  here.  An- 
other of  these  amendments  adds  appro- 
priate language  to  section  1245  to  make 
it  clear  that  both  amortization  and  de- 
preciation will  be  recaptured,  on  a  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  the  equipment  in 
the  manner  provided  in  that  section,  as 
to  any  property  which  is  certified  under 
the  new  section  provided  here. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  new 
section  providing  the  3 -year  writeoff  are 
to  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
but  only  with  respect  to  property  for 
which  a  depreciation  deduction  would 
otherwise  first  be  allowable  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

STATE  LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  INDUSTRIES  FOR  WASTE  TREAT- 
MENT FACILITIES 

Arkansas:  Allows  a  credit  on  severance 
taxes  to  oil  producers  who  install  under- 
ground salt  water  disposal  systems. 
House  bill  No.  102,  approved  February  18, 
1959. 

Idaho:    Exempts  from   taxation  any 

facilities,    installations,    machinery,    or 

equipment,  attached  or  unattached  to 

real  property  and  designed,  installed,  and 
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utilized  in  the  elimination,  control,  or 
prevention  of  water  or  air  pollution.  If 
other  beneficial  processes  and  uses  are 
served,  exempt  such  portion  of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  as  may  be  reasonably 
calculated  to  be  necessary  for  and  de- 
voted to,  elimination,  control,  or  preven- 
tion of  water  or  air  pollution.  Any  por- 
tion of  any  facilities  which  have  value 
as  the  specific  source  of  marketable  by- 
products is  not  included  in  the  exemp- 
tion. 

Maine:  Exempts  from  property  tax  in- 
dustrial disposal  systems  that  produce 
no  byproducts  which  are  marketed  or 
used  in  the  process  of  production.  Pub- 
lic Laws  1961,  chapter  333. 

Massachusetts:  Exempts  from  taxa- 
tion any  equipment,  facility,  or  device 
installed  on  or  attached  to  real  property 
for  the  pui-pose  of  abating  or  preventing 
pollution  of  any  stream,  pond,  lake,  tidal 
water,  or  flats.  Laws  of  1961,  chapter 
539. 

New  Hampshire:  Exempts  industrial 
waste  treatment  facilities  from  local  tax- 
ation for  25  years.  Laws  of  1955,  chap- 
ter 196. 

North  Carolina:  Provides  for  rapid 
amortization  for  tax  purposes  of  indus- 
trial waste  treatment  works  permitting 
their  writeoff  in  5  years  and  in  addition, 
exempts  industrial  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities from  local  taxation  forever. 
Laws  of  1955,  chapter  1100. 

Vermont:  Exempts  from  property  tax 
any  real  and  personal  property  exclu- 
sively installed  and  operated  for  the 
abatement  of  pollution  of  waters  within 
the  State  or  within  the  purview  of  the 
New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Compact  in  accordance 
with  engineering  principles  approved  by 
the  Vermont  Water  Resources  Board. 
Exemption  for  this  property  continues  as 
long  as  its  operation  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Vermont  Water  Resources 
Board.    Laws  of  1961,  hou§e  bill  148. 

Virginia:  Provides  for  Aaccelerated 
amortization  for  tax  purposes  of  indus- 
trial waste  treatment  facilities  which 
would  permit  their  writeoff  In  5  years. 
Laws  of  1954,  chapter  516. 

Wisconsin:  All  equipment  installed  to 
abate  or  eliminate  water  or  air  pollution 
is  exempt  from  local  taxation  for  5  years, 
provided  the  operation  of  the  facilities 
does  not  produce  a  new  income  during 
that  period.  This  law  also  provides  for 
accelerated  amortization  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  industrial  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities allowing  the  cost  to  be  written  off  In 
60  months.  Laws  of  1953,  chapters  183, 
648. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  other  material  vidll  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  the  bill  will  be  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  1670)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution 
by  permitting  the  amortization  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of  abate- 
ment works  over  a  period  of  36  months, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 


twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1670 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  Works  To 
Abate  Water  and  Air  Pollu- 
tion. 
"(a)  /Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every  tax- 
payer shall,  at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction,  in  lieu  of  the  deduction  provided 
by  section  167,  with  respect  to  the  amortiza- 
tion, on  the  straight  line  method,  of  the  ad- 
justed basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  any 
certified  water  pollution  abatement  works  or 
any  certified  air  pollution  abatement  works 
based  on  a  period  of  36  months.  The  36- 
month  period  shall  begin  as  to  any  such 
works  with  the  first  month  for  which  a  de- 
duction under  section  167  would  (without 
regard  to  this  section)  be  allowable. 
"(b)   Election.— 

"(1)  Time. — The  election  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
certified  abatement  works  not  later  than  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (Including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  makes  a  certificate  with 
respect  to  such  works  as  provided  In  sub- 
section   (c) (1) (B). 

"(2)  Manner;  revocation. — The  election 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations;  and 

"(B)  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(c)  Certified  Water  or  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Works. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  'certified  water  pollution 
abatement  works'  and  'certified  air  pollution 
abatement  works'  mean  so  much  of  any 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  provided  In  section  167 
which  is  used  to  abate  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination,  respectively,  by 
removing  or  altering  pollutants,  contami- 
nants, and  wastes  from  any  t3rpe  of  manufac- 
turing process,  as — 

"(A)  the  State  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  having  been  constructed, 
erected,  installed,  or  acquired  In  conformity 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
abatement  of  water  or  atmospheric  pollution 
or  contamination:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  as  meeting  the  minimum  per- 
formance standards  described  in  subsection 
(d) ,  and  as  being  in  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  States  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  use.  466  et.  seq.),  or  in  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  atmospheric  pollution 
and  contamination  under  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et.  seq.) . 

"(2)  State  certifting  AUTHORmr. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'State 
certifying  authority'  means,  in  the  case  of 
water  pollution  abatement  works,  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  as  defined  in 
section  11(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and.  In  the  case  of  air  pollution 
abatement  works,  the  air  pollution  control 
agency  as  defined  In  section  9(b)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 
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"(d)  axtthorization  of  secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  To  Set 
Standards,  etc. — 

"(1)  Performance  standards. — The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  minimum  per- 
formance standards  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1)  (B)  taking  Into  account  advances 
In  technology  and  specifying  the  tolerance 
of  such  pollutants  and  contaminants  as  shall 
be  appropriate. 

"(2)  PRorrrMAKLNG  abatement  works. — 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  not  certify  any  property  under 
subsection  (c)(1)(B)  to  the  extent  It  ap- 
pears that,  by  reason  of  profits  derived 
through  the  recovery  of  wastes  or  otherwise 
In  the  operation  of  such  property.  Its  cost 
will  be  recovered  over  Its  actual  useful  life. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Basis. — In  the  case  of 
property  a  portion  of  which  is  certified 
water  or  air  pollution  abatement  works  for 
which  an  election  has  been  made  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  properly 
allocated  between  the  portion  which  Is  certi- 
fied abatement  works  and  the  portion  which 
is  not  a  certified  abatement  works. 

•'  ( f )   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived  from  the  disposition  of  property 
the  adjusted  basis  of  which  is  determined 
with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section  1245." 

(b)  (1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  works  to  abate 
water  and  air  pollution." 

(2)  Section  46(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  qualified  investment)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  Water  and  air  pOLLtrriON  abatement 
WORKS. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
useful  life  of  any  property  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  183." 

(3)  Section  642(f)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions 
of  estates  and  trusts)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Amortization  of 
Emergency  or  Grain  Storage  Facilities"  In 
the  heading  of  such  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Amortization  Deductions"; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "169"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  ",  and  for  amortiza- 
tion of  certified  water  or  air  pollution  abate- 
ment works  provided  by  section   183, ". 

(4)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  de- 
preciable property)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (2)  (A); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(B)  and  by  inserting  after  such 
paragraph  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)(D).  its  adjusted  basis 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments, attributable  to  periods  beginning  with 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  for 
amortization  is  allowed  under  section  183."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  168"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  168  or  183"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (3)    (A)   and  (B); 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

(P)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)    the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  property  (other 
than  any  property  described  In  subparagraph 
(B) )  as  it  Is  a  certified  water  or  air  pollution 
abatement  works  which  has  an  adjusted 
basis  in  which  there  are  reflected  adjust- 
ments for  amortization  under  section  183." 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
but  only  with  respect  to  property  as  to  which 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  would 
be  allowable  under  section  167  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  ends  on  or 
after  such  date. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Riblcoff 
is  as  follows : 
[From    the    New    York    Journal- American, 

Mar.  14,  1965] 

Our  City's  Polluted  Air:  35  Pounds  a  Day 

for  Each  of  Us 

(Of  all  the  blights  mankind  has  stamped 
upon  his  world  in  the  inexorable  march  of 
technology,  none  today  poses  a  greater  threat 
to  our  welfare  than  the  knife-edged  pesti- 
lence of  polluted  air.  And  nowhere  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  problem  more  severe  than  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  With  today's 
special  report,  the  Journal-American  begins 
a  new  and  revealing  series  of  articles  on  "0\ir 
Asphyxiated  Society:  the  Problems,  the  Poll- 
tics,  the  Perpetrators."  Documented  during 
weeks  of  exhaustive  research  here  and  in 
Washington,  D.C..  the  series  reappraises: 
health  and  economic  aspects,  the  problems 
of  interstate  abatement,  the  dilemmas  of  re- 
ducing sulfur  in  fuels,  of  waste  disposal  and 
of  automotive  exhausts.  If  the  statistics  cf 
"Our  Asphyxiated  Society"  seem  startling, 
you're  right;  they  are.  But  they  also  are 
authentic,  having  been  called  In  the  main 
from  government  agencies  and  from  testi- 
mony before  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.) 

(By  John  G.  Mltchey;,  Journal-American 

staff  writer) 

(First  of  a  series) 

We  call  ourselves  the  aflauent  society,  but 
there  is  soot  on  our  shirt  sleeves.  We  brag 
of  the  net  economic  growth  and  become 
stunted  by  It;  cherish  our  mobility,  and 
choke  on  it;  worship  Industry,  and  wince  In 
the  west  winds. 

We  also  die.  Prematurely,  the  old  and  the 
very  sick  perish  under  sullen  skies,  and  the 
killer  is  always  listed  scientifically:  cancer, 
emphysema,  heart  disease,  pneumonia. 

Never  air  pollution. 

Never  air  pollution  because  air  pollution  is 
only  an  accessory  to  the  crime,  a  collabora- 
tor. Never  air  pollution  because  the  very 
phrase  Itself  conjures  up  a  public  yawn  and 
a  professional  question  mark. 

But  foul,  toxic,  abusive  air  exists.  Every 
day  we  yawn,  or  ask  another  question,  we 
swallow  15,000  quarts  of  It — 35  pounds  of  it, 
five  times  our  daily  intake  of  food  and  water. 

Every  day  in  New  York  City  and  in  7,200 
other  communities  across  the  Nation,  our 
hydrocarbonized  afiluence  brings  us  closer 
and  closer  not  to  a  Great  Society,  but  to  a 
ghastly  one  of  gradual  asphyxiation. 

The  sea  of  air  around  us  is  most  vital  of 
all  our  national  resources.  It  Is  the  supreme 
requirement  of  life:  for  breathing,  as  a  source 
of  oxygen  for  heat  and  power,  as  armor 
i'nd  insulation  against  the  broiling  bombard- 
ment of  sunlight  and  the  freezing  siege  of 
night. 

We  need  air  to  survive,  yet  we  destroy  It  as 
wantonly  as  the  buffalo  hunter  decimated 
the  bison  and  the  l\xmber  baron  denuded 
the  hills.  We  suck  a  ton  of  It  through  our 
imperfect  carburetors  with  every  tankful  of 
gasoline;  flue  It  Into  our  sulfurous  furnaces 
and  incinerators;  fan  it  Into  the  sooty  em- 
bers of  our  barbecue  pits  and  illegal  trash 
fires,  as  if  pristine  air  today  were  as  ex- 
pendable as  buffalo  100  years  ago,  before 
the  western  plains  became  white  with 
bleached  skulls. 

The  rate  at  which  we  are  polluting  our 
atmosphere  is  already  outstripping  the 
growth  of  population.  In  the  last  quarter 
century,  urban  populations  In  America  have 


tripled,  but  the  use  of  energy  (which  re- 
quires  fuel)  has  Increased  fourfold  and  net 
per  capita  disposable  Income  (which  now 
maintains  75  million  motor  vehicles  on 
America's  highways  and  dally  produces  640 
million  pounds  of  rubbish)  has  soared  a 
sensational — and  smoggy — 60  percent. 

More  and  more  our  energy.  Income,  autoe, 
and  waste  (and,  consequently,  our  pollut- 
ants) are  becoming  concentrated  where  the 
action  Is — In  the  super  cities.  New  Yorkers 
live  dead  center  on  the  belly  of  the  biggest 
of  them  all,  which  stretches  today  from 
Boston  south  to  the  suburbs  of  Richmond, 
Va. 

Some  call  this  sprawling  monster  Atlantl- 
copoUs. 

The  effect  of  megalopolltan  crowding  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  has  finally  forced  many 
political  Jurisdictions  to  regard  fresh  air  aa 
a  precious  commodity.  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample,  having  long  tolerated  black  smoke 
over  Bridgeport  and  other  Industrial  cities, 
now  worries  not  only  about  its  own  filthy 
efittuents  but  also  about  exhaust  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles  rushing  along  its  inter- 
state  turnpike  65  million  times  a  year. 

Within  Atlantlcopolls,  Connecticut  forms 
the  eastern  flanks  of  the  New  York  metropol- 
itan region,  which  embraces  22  counties  in 
the  tri-state  area.  Air  pollution  authorities 
speak  much  of  the  Los  Angles  basin  prob- 
lem, but  when  it  comes  to  weighing  priori- 
ties against  future  perils,  the  talk  turns 
quickly  to  these  22  counties  astride  the  Hud- 
son  River. 

By  1980,  the  New  York  metropolitan  re- 
gion's population  is  expected  to  increase  25 
percent — from  17  to  21  million.  Power  con- 
sumption by  home  and  Industry  will  have 
doubled.  Oil  consumption  will  have  In- 
creased fourfold  to  nearly  300  billion  barrels 
a  year — three-eighths  of  the  entire  Nation's 
present  annual  demand. 

By  1980,  no  one  knows  how  many  more 
million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide,  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  oxides  of  nitrogen  will  be  swirling 
through  our  environment.  We  only  know 
that  unless  adequate  controls,  abatement 
and  research  are  Initiated  soon,  the  air  over 
metropolitan  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
nectlcut  (and  their  1,400  political  subdivi- 
sions) may  very  well  be — in  1980 — unable  to 
sustain  life  as  It  Is  lived  today. 

"The  dozens  of  Jurisdictions  into  which 
we  fragment  our  metropolitan  areas,"  said 
U.S.  Surgeon  Gen.  Luther  Terry  at  the  1962 
National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution,  "trou- 
ble the  air  not  at  all.  What  troubles  the 
air  is  the  burden  of  pollutants  we  ask  it  to 
carry. 

"This  burden  promises  to  become  greater, 
ironically,  in  direct  proportion  to  our  suc- 
cess in  increasing  our  general  prosperity." 

Political  fragmentation  of  the  New  York 
metroregion  does,  however,  trouble  those 
public  officials  who  recognize  the  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  characteristics  of  foul  air. 
Attempts  to  marshal  action  on  a  broad,  re- 
gional basis — as  In  the  delegation  of  air  pol- 
lution survey  authority  to  the  Interstate 
Sanitation  Commission — have  generally 
lacked  the  very  thing  that  is  most  needed: 
legal  enforcement  powers. 

Aware  that  the  polluted  metropolis  is  the 
decisive  community  of  today,  but  that  it 
lacks  the  government  machinery  to  cope 
with  its  problems,  many  observers  of  the 
superclty  are  beginning  to  call  for  a  break- 
down of  the  old  fragmentary  concepts. 
Writing  In  Harper's  magazine,  New  York 
University  Business  Administration  Prof. 
Peter  P.  Drucker  sounds  the  battle  cry: 

"Our  system  is  built  on  the  old  prelndus- 
trlal  units  of  town,  county,  and  State.  No 
attack  on  the  problems  of  the  metropolis 
is  possible  without  attacking  at  the  same 
time  these  most  deeply  entrenched  political 
bodies  of  our  tradition  and  laws." 

If  urban  air  pollution  were  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  sooty  shirt  sleeves  and  smarting  eyes, 
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radical  calls  for  reform  might  be  dismissed 
with  nary  a  second  thought.  But  they  can- 
not be  dismissed  because  air  pollution  is 
more  than  a  nuisance.  It  Is  a  proven 
menace  to  our  health  and  welfare. 

There  Is  no  coincidence  In  the  fact  that  the 
lime  cancer  rate  Is  higher  near  Manhattan's 
Murray  Hill  than  It  Is  near  Mount  Marcy  In 
the  Adirondacks,  higher  in  Staten  Island 
than  In  Schroon  Lake. 

In  cities  with  more  than  1  million  of 
Dopulatlon,  mortality  rates  from  cancer  of 
the  trachea,  bronchus,  and  lung  (among 
white  males)  are  twice  those  of  rural  areas. 
The  difference  Is  not  in  the  victims  but  in 
the  air  they  breathe.  Benzpyrene.  a  known 
cancer  producer,  is  prevalent  in  the  air  over 
cities  at  levels  eight  times  greater  than  those 
measured  out  on  the  farm. 

Still  many  doubt  there  is  a  firm  relation- 
ship between  cancer  and  bad  air.  Publicity 
attendant  on  the  Surgeon  General's  repMt 
on  clgaret  smoking  left  most  Americans  with 
the  impression  that  the  lungs'  only  enemy 
is  the  "evil  weed."  Evidence  Is  accumulat- 
ing that  It  is  not. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Rosen,  Maplewood,  N.J.,  al- 
lergist and  expert  witness  at  congressional 
hearings  on  air  pollution,  reports  that  "a 
person  breathing  the  air  of  some  cities  over 
a  year's  time  might  inhale  as  much  benz- 
pyrene as  from,  smoking  two  packs  of  cigar ets 

dally." 

Moreover,  he  adds,  Sloan-Ketterlng  re- 
searchers have  discovered  that  gasoline  en- 
gine exhaust  condensate  contains  agents  that 
produce  tumors  on  mouse  skin.  The  tumor 
potency  from  the  exhaust  tar  was  found  to 
be  twice  that  of  the  condensate  from  clgaret 
smoke. 

"Thus,"  says  Dr.  Rosen,  with  inferential 
logic  certain  to  be  challenged  by  scientific 
purists,  "one  can  see  that  air  pollution  is 
just  as  Important,  if  not  more  so,  than  clg- 
aret smoking  in  the  causation  of  lung  can- 
cer. Unfortunately,  one  can  give  up  smoking 
but  one  cannot  give  up  breathing  polluted 
air." 

And  Maj.  Alexander  de  Seversky,  who  ad- 
vocated "Victory  Through  Air  Power"  when 
our  generals  were  still  talking  horse  cavalry, 
recently  found  his  own  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  airborne  cancer  at  the  Philadelphia 
Zoo. 

"It  has  been  found."  said  De  Seversky,  "that 
like  their  human  brethren,  the  (animals) 
also  suffer  from  lung  cancer,  emphysema,  and 
other  respiratory  diseases.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  mortality  among  these  animals  has 
Increased  sixfold  in  the  last  10  years,  yet  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  did  not  smoke 
cigarets,  pipes  or  even  cigars." 

The  literature  of  air  pollution  Is  replete 
with  examples  of  what  happens  to  some 
humans  when  the  cards  of  aerial  waste  and 
weather  are  stacked  against  them:  death  in 
Donora,  the  Meuse  Valley,  and  London. 
Enough  has  been  written  about  these  three 
episodes  alone  to  fill  an  encyclopedia. 

What  many  people  do  not  realize,  however, 
Is  that  New  York  City  has  had  the  cards 
stacked  against  her.  too.  In  November  1953, 
a  temperature  Inversion  clamped  a  lid  over 
the  city,  held  down  thousands  of  tons  of  pol- 
lutants for  10  days  while  authorities  prayed 
for  a  wind  strong  enough  to  disperse  the 
fumes  laterally. 

By  the  time  the  winds  came,  nearly  200 
New  Yorkers  were  dead  (a  figure  obtained  by 
former  air  pollution  control  commissioner. 
Leonard  Greenberg.  M.D.,  who  studied  mor- 
tality records  for  the  same  10-day  period  in 
the  5  years  on  either  side  of  1953 ) .  Most  of 
the  excess  deaths  occurred  among  those  over 
45  and  under  1. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  old.  the  infirm, 
and  the  very  young  poses  what  may  well  be 
our  supreme  challenge  in  restoring  the  slat- 
tern atmosphere  to  a  semblance  of  Its  long- 


lost  purity.    Says  Dutch  scientist  P.  Joost- 

Ing: 

"The  only  acceptable  criterion  is  that  we 
must  work  for  the  survival  of  the  unfittest." 

In  working  for  survival,  the  first  step  Is 
control.  It  would  have  been  easy  50  years 
ago  when  industrial  smokestacks  were  the 
major  felons.  But  not  today.  Today  the 
sources  of  pollution  are  so  numerous  and 
so  complex  that  adequate  control  may  never 
be  possible  short  of  a  socloscientific  break- 
through as  epochmaking  as  the  industrial 
revolution  Itself. 

Consider  the  dally  tempo  of  life  today  in 
New  York  City : 

One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  fuel  under 
combustion  (including  10  million  gallons  of 
No.  6  oil). 

Two  and  one-half  million  motor  vehicles 
on  the  streets  (burning  4  million  gallons  of 
gasoline) . 

Nearly  8  million  people  each  producing  4 
pounds  of  solid  waste  and  garbage — 32  mil- 
lion pounds  of  it  topped  off  with  another  4 
million  pounds  of  construction  scrap,  enough 
to  fill  a  freight  train  7  miles  long;  and 
half  of  It  goes  up  in  smoke  through  25,000 
incinerators. 

This  is  New  York.  Not  every  year.  Every 
day. 

And  consider  the  effluents  in  the  air  we 
breathe;  consider  the  dally  legacy  of  our 
tremendous  prosperity:  of  sulfur  dioxide, 
3.500  tons;  of  carbon  monoxide,  8.000  tons; 
of  hydrocarbons.  900  tons;  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, 250  tons. 

Of  all  the  soiirces  of  trouble  in  our  air, 
none  makes  quite  so  notable  a  contribution 
as  the  automobile  and  its  ubiquitous  ex- 
haust. "It  is,"  reads  a  report  by  the  Special 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, "in  many  respects  the  most  important 
and  critical  source  of  air  pollution." 

In  Los  Angeles,  where,  as  legend  has  it, 
there  is  a  chicken  In  every  pot  and  three  cars 
in  every  garage,  the  automobile  is  regarded 
as  75  percent  of  the  problem;  and  yet  the 
density  of  motor  vehicles  in  that  city  (1,350 
per  square  mile)  Is  far  less  than  it  is  in  New 
York  (2,200  per  square  mile).  Only  Phila- 
delphia. Washington,  D.C.,  and  Detroit  ex- 
ceed New  York  In  the  Internal  congestion 
sweepstakes. 

Following  the  example  of  California,  New 
York  State  3  years  ago  required  by  law  that 
new  cars  (starting  with  1963  models)  must 
be  equipped  with  crankcase  devices  to  elim- 
inate blowby  gases."  But  this  is  by  no 
means  a  panacea  for  automotive  pollution. 

It  eliminates  only  30  percent  or  less  of  the 
auto's  total  emission  of  hydrocarbons  (the 
remainder  pours  out  through  the  exhaust, 
in  evaporation,  and  because  of  misfiring 
sparkplugs  and  malajusted  points). 

Now  the  automotive  industry,  under  the 
spur  of  a  new  California  law  and  pending 
Federal  legislation  is  working  to  control 
emissions  from  the  tailpipe  as  well  as  from 
the  crankcase.  Although  four  afterburner 
devices  have  already  been  tested  and  proven 
successful  under  the  chassis,  manufacturers 
are  leaning  Instead  toward  design  changes 
under  the  hood.  Redesign  would  be  less 
costly  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  meantime,  warns  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, automotive  pollution  is  "increas- 
ing in  seriousness  despite  preliminary  and 
Isolated  efforts  ^  control  it." 

Air  pollution  control  In  the  United  States 
today  is  50  years  behind  its  twin  sister — 
water  pollution  control.  It  is  still  a  crude 
and  unsophisticated  science,  and  it  has 
plenty  of  rough  edges. 

But  if  anything  heralded  a  renaissance  for 
fresher  air.  it  was  passage  In  December  1963 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act — the  creation  of  Maine's 
Indefatigable    Democratic    Senator    Edmund 

S.  MUSKEE. 

MusKiE's  law  had  two  immediate  effects; 
first,  it  committed  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  larger  front  in  the  war  against  pollu- 
tion; secondly,  with  the  offer  of  U.S.  finan- 


cial assistance.  It  Inspired  graasroot  politi- 
cians to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  sootfall, 
and  a  sharper  sniff  at  the  stench  In  their 
own  backyards. 

Though  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1964 
did  not  see  fit  to  allocate  the  $5  million 
authorized  by  Congress  for  air  pollution  pro- 
gram grants,  there  is.  this  fiscal  year,  a 
similar  appropriation  up  for  grabs — and  from 
MusKiE's  Maine  to  the  choking  shores  of 
California,  hundreds  of  communities  are 
reaching  today  for  a  piece  of  that  pie. 

In  New  York  State,  grants  have  already 
gone  out  through  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  Erie.  Broome.  Chemung.  Dutchess, 
and  Nassau  Counties.  Tiny  Mount  Vernon 
and  New  Rochelle  have  grabbed  off  »6,000 
each.  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  health  de- 
partment has  doubled  its  pollution  control 
budget  with  a  $250,000  clean  air  bonanza. 

A  few  communities,  however,  have  been 
slow  on  the  draw.  Says  Thomas  F.  Williams 
of  the  USPHS  Division  of  Air  Pollution: 
"What  we  have  to  do,  evidently,  in  addition 
to  hanging  the  carrot  from  the  stick,  is  to 
wave  a  lollipop  in  the  other  hand." 

The  carrot  and  the  lollipop  came  to  New 
York  City  on  February  18.  1964.  dviring  field 
hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Muskie's 
subcommittee.  Mayor  Wagner  and  the  city's 
Air  Pollution  Control  Cc«nmander  Arthur  J. 
Benline  testified  that  Gotham's  problem  was 
indeed  a  serious  one.  and  would  the  Federal 
Government  be  able  to  help? 

"Certainly."  said  the  mayor,  "there  Is 
enough  undeniable  evidence  on  hand  to  move 
us  to  act  with  zeal  and  speed  •  •  •.  I  might 
say  that  we/pan  take  advantage  of  any  money 
available  frotn  the  Clean  Air  Act  •   •  •." 

Inside  a^month.  however,  the  only  zeal 
and  speed  displayed  at  city  hall  was  the 
budget  director's  hatcheting  of  $62,000  from 
Mr.  Benline's  modest  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1965 — a  6-percent  trim  which  automat- 
ically made  New  York  City  Ineligible  for  a 
U.S.  program  grant,  and  deprived  Mr.  Ben- 
line  of  a  potential  $240,000  in  State  and 
Federal  matching  funds. 

Stutmed.  Senator  Muskie  whisked  off  a 
letter  to  Mayor  Wagner,  reminding  him  of 
his  February  testimony.  The  $62,000  was 
tardily  restored,  and  in  Washington  last  week 
officials  were  finally  having  a  look  at  New 
York  City's  belated  application  for  $188,000 
in  clean  air  money. 

Expected  approval:  early  April. 
Delay,  apathy,  and  indecision — but  most 
of  all,  an  unwillingness  to  commit  hard 
cash — have  historically  hamstrung  the  best 
efforts  of  dedicated  men  (like  Mr.  Benline) 
to  abate  the  asphyxiating  elements  in  our 
metropolitan  air.  But  now,  on  the  smaze- 
veiled  horizon,  promises  of  performance 
await  only  the  pressures  of  public  demand. 
Alreaxiy  pending: 

Adoption  of  a  metroregion  air  pollution 
alert  system. 

A  $1,500,000  interstate  survey  of  pollution 
sources,  concurrent  with  stepped-up  abate- 
ment programs. 

Amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  which 
would  (1)  see  through  research  a  low-cost 
method  of  removing  sulfur  from  fuels,  (2) 
authorize  U.S.  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  disposal 
systems,  and  (3)  compel  the  automotive  In- 
dustry to  reduce  exhaust  emissions  on  new 
model  vehicles. 

In  June,  a  special  city  council  cMiunittee 
to  investigate  air  pollution  will  begin  pub- 
lic hearings  in  New  York  City.  Its  chairman. 
Councilman  Robert  Low,  of  Manhattan,  Is 
determined  to  avoid  the  old  pitfalls  of  smoke- 
chasing  and  prattling  platitudes. 

"What  we  have  to  do,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "is 
to  get  the  big  minds  worrying." 

Those  big  minds  to  which  Mr.  Low  refers 
are  the  captains  of  industry,  the  consumers 
of  mass  quantities  of  fuel.  Here,  too,  atti- 
tudes are  beginning  to  change.  To  most  re- 
sponsible   industrialists,    smoke    no    longer 
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means   profit.     Smoke  means  waste,   Ineffi- 
ciency, and  poor  public  relations. 

In  an  effort  to  convert  even  more  big 
minds  to  the  responsible  philosophy  of 
cleaner  air.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  has  been  trying 
for  2  years  to  legislate  a  "carrot" — in  the 
form  of  tax  writeoffs  or  increased  invest- 
ment credits  for  Industries  installing  expen- 
sive pollution  control  devices  in  their  shops 
and  factories.  But  the  Treasury  Department, 
more  concerned  with  revenues  than  with  the 
Nation's  physical  health,  managed  to  kill  at 
least  two  Ribicoff  proposals  (though  it  is  now 
seeking  a  compromise  on  a  third) . 

Short  of  a  miracle  our  ultimate  hope  is 
neither  the  writeoff,  nor  the  survey,  nor  the 
summons  to  the  violator  of  some  specious 
antismoke  ordinance.  Our  ultimate  hope  is 
research. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  appropriated  $157 
million  for  mental  health  research,  training, 
and  fellowships;  $75  million  for  the  study  of 
cancer.  But  for  air  pollution  research,  our 
legislators  authorized  only  $6  million — and 
more  Americans  are  suffering  the  ill  effects 
of  foul  air  today  than  those  presently 
afflicted  with  mental  illness  and  cancer  com- 
bined. 

The  little  that  is  being  done  today  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution  sciences  may  often 
smack  too  much  of  esoteria  and  too  little  of 
genuine  long-range  applicability.  This,  in 
any  event,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Morris  Jacobs, 
former  chief  of  the  New  York  City  Air  Pol- 
lution Laboratory  and  now  professor  of  In- 
dustrial toxicology  at  Columbia  University. 

"The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,"  says  Dr. 
Jacobs,  "has  no  interest  in  long-range  re- 
search. Most  of  its  analytical  work  is  a 
waste  of  time." 

The  doctor  cites  an  example:    "Fifty-two 
spectrophotometric  methods  for  the  deter- 
.  mination  of^  nitrate — applications  to  air  pol- 
lution." and  adds,  "So  what?     This  is  the 
kind  of  claptrap  they  waste  their  time  on." 

Dr.  Jacobs  is  not  concerned  about  spectro- 
photometric determinations  of  nitrate.  He  is 
concerned  about  the  use  of  organic  fuels,  and 
about  the  future. 

"It's  absolutely  essential,"  he  says,  "that 
we  work  on  the  utilization  of  nonfuel  sources 
of  energy — the  energy  of  sunlight,  wave  en- 
ergy, geothermal  energy  (under  the  crust  of 
the  earth ) . 

"Of  course,  despite  air  pollution,  it's  easier 
to  keep  using  the  same  kinds  of  conventional 
fuels.  But  if  we  want  to  clean  up  our  atmos- 
phere. I  think  we'd  better  stop  piddling 
around." 

PRESmENTlAL    CONCERN 

The  modern  technology,  which  has  added 
much  to  our  lives,  can  also  have  a  darker 
side.  Its  uncontrolled  waste  products  are 
menacing  the  world  we  live  in.  our  enjoy- 
ment, and  our  health.  The  air  we  breathe, 
our  water,  our  soil,  and  wildlife  are  being 
blighted  by  the  poisons  and  chemicals  which 
are  the  byproducts  of  technology  and  indus- 
try. •  •  ■»  To  deal  with  these  problems  will 
require  a  new  conservation.  *   •   • 

(President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  a  White 
House  message  on  natural  beauty.  1965.) 


OxTR  DiETT  Am:  A  Crrr  Playing  Russian 
Roin,ETTE — Is  Growth  Sotcidal? 
(Every  time  an  urban  American  takes  a 
deep  breath,  he  may  be  playing  a  kind  of 
Russian  roulette. — Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
in  testimony  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
air  pollution.) 

(By    John    G.    Mitchell.    Journal- American 
staff  writer) 
(Second  of  a  series) 
The    supreme    Irony    of    virban    America, 
"where  breathing  is  a  game  of  Russian  rou- 
lette, is  that  in  dying  for  growth  the  city  Is 
also  growing  to  die. 

Populous  and  prosperous,  it  sprawls  ever 
outward,  crowding  the  suburb  Into  the  farm 


and  the  farm  Into  oblivion.     The  smokesta^ 
replaces  the  haystack.    The  highway  oblit 
ates  the  trail.     Smog  smothers  the  sunnse. 
Sootfall  sullies  the  sky. 

As  the  density  of  metropolitan  nmn  (and 
machines)  increases,  as  more  people  live  a 
more  abundant  life,  the  air  on  which  we 
depend  for  survival  becomes  less  suited  to 
sustain  our  health  and  our  hopes  for  the 
golden  years.  More  people,  more  abundance 
mean  more  air  pollution. 

expert's  warning 
That  Is  the  legacy  of  our  self-asphyxiating 
affluence. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Prindle,  former  deputy  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  Division 
of  Air  Pollution,  warned  a  German  clean  air 
commission  In  Dusseldorf  in  1962: 

"One  of  the  best  documented  facts  in  the 
whole  complex  field  of  air  pollution  Is  that 
it   can,   in  certain   circumstances,  result   in 
acute  Illness  and  sudden  death." 
It  not  only  can.     It  has. 

fatal  statistics 
Donora   has   been   documented:    20   dead, 
6.000  111  in  1948. 

London  has  been  docimiented:  4,000  dead 
In  1952  and  1962. 

New  York  City,  too,  has  been  documented: 
200  "excess"  deaths  during  a  10-day  smog 
episode  in  1953, 

Evidence  that  air  pollution  contributes  to 
(but  not,  necessarily,  causes)  chronic  res- 
piratory disease  today  is  overwhelming: 

Drs.  Leonard  Greenberg  and  Frank  Field  of 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  fo'md 
significant  increases  in  upper  respiratory 
infections  reported  among  emergency  clinic 
patients  during  the  1953  air  pollution  episode 
here,  and  also  among  residents  of  old-age 
homes  in  New  York  during  a  similar  episode 
in  1962. 

Morbidity  researchers  In  Donora,  Pa.,  dis- 
covered 340  persons  who  had  certified  cases 
of  bronchial  asthma  before  the  1948  killer- 
smog  episode.  Of  these  88  percent  were 
made  acutely  111  by  the  smog,  as  compared 
with  43  percent  of  the  total  population. 

A  survey  in  a  Maryland  community  Indi- 
cates that  residents  living  in  an  area  of  high 
dvistfall  suffer  more  common  colds  than 
those  living  In  cleaner  sections  of  the  city. 
In  Great  Britain,  where  bronchitis  kills 
1  of  every  10  persons,  mortality  rates  for 
this  affliction  have  been  found  to  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  levels  of  sulfur 
dioxide  rrieasured  In  the  atmospheres  of 
selected  cities. 

And  in  the  United  States,  recent  investiga- 
tions have  linked  air  pollution  to  emphy- 
sema, a  respiratory  disease  in  which  the 
very  fine  air  sacs  of  the  lung  become  abnor- 
mally distended. 

rate  increases 
Some  10  million  Americans  suffer  from 
emphysema  today,  and  its  death  rate  among 
U.S.  males  has  increased  fourfold  since  1950. 
"It  is  estimated."  says  a  report  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, "that  the  (social  security  disability) 
payments  to  Individuals  for  whom  emphy- 
sema Is  the  primary  medical  diagnosis  is 
about  $60  million  a  year." 

"Air  pollution,"  the  report  adds,  "is  siis- 
pected  of  being  responsible  for  much  of 
this  •   *   •." 

cancer  link 

It  Is  also  suspected  of  being  responsible, 
to  some  extent,  for  cancer  of  the  respiratory 
system.  Says  U.S.  Surgeon  General  Luther 
Terry: 

"A  considerable  body  of  evidence  makes  It 
unmistakably  clear  that  air  pollution  Is  as- 
sociated with  »  •  •  lung  cancer  •  •  •." 

In  New  York  City,  where  atmospheric  lev- 
els of  carclnogenous  (cancer-producing)  pol- 
lutants continue  to  rise,  the  death  rate  from 
cancer  of  the  respiratory  system  Increased 
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from  32.5  deaths  per  100,000  of  population 
m  1959  to  38.9  per  100,000  In  1963. 

DAILY  ASSAULT 

But  In  the  long  run.  It  is  not  the  dramatic 
and  critical  episode  of  air  pollution  that 
haunts  U.S.  and  city  health  officials,  but 
rather  the  sustained  dally  assault  of  toxic 
air  on  the  urban  citizen. 

"Of  more  importance,"  reads  a  Public 
Health  Service  document,  "are  the  repeated 
Insults  to  man,  and  particularly  to  his  res- 
piratory system,  which  •  •  •  make  people 
less  effective  at  their  jobs,  absent  more  fre- 
quently from  work  and  school,  less  healthy. 
and  shorter  lived." 

In  a  3 -year,  eight-city  study  of  Job  ab- 
senteeism among  female  employees  of  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  Dr.  F.  C.  Dohan  (Unl- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania)  found  the  incidence 
of  respiratory  disease  among  workers  in  Har- 
rison. N.J.,  (across  the  Hudson  from  populous 
New  York  City)  was  five  times  greater  than  |^ 
among  employees  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  four 
times  greater  than  In  Cincinnati. 

HIGH  correlation 

There  was  also  noted  a  "high  correlation" 
between  the  atmospheric  sulfur  concentra- 
tions and  the  rates  of  respiratory  illness-in- 
duced absenteeism.  In  both  categories 
metropolotanized   Harrison   won   first  prize. 

Another  study  of  absenteeism  conducted 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Gocke,  of  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity, found  respiratory  infections  were  re- 
sponsible for  20  percent  of  employee  ab- 
sences lasting  7  days  or  longer  at  Western 
Electric  Co.'s  Kearney,  N.J.,  cable  shop.  The 
svu-vey.  covering  418  men.  discovered  that  the 
average  length  of  respiratory  absence  was  16 
days. 

other   effects 

Unofficially,  it  has  been  estimated  by  other 
sources  that  respiratory  Infections  cost 
Western  Electric  Co. — the  Nation's  sixth 
biggest  employer — some  $5  million  a  year  in 
unearned  wages  and  sickness  benefits. 

While  man's  breathing  apparatus  Is  the 
most  vulnerable  target  of  toxic  air.  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  In  1962.  U.S.  physli 
clans  reported  1,600,000  cases  in  which  air 
pollution  was  an  apparent  factor — cases  in-  ^ 
volvlng  nausea,  fatigue,  diarrhea,  heart- 
strain,  and  stinging  eyes.  (One  stinger: 
acrolein,  which  comes  from  automotive  ex- 
haust and  the  burning  of  fats  in  incinerators 
was  the  basic  ingredient  of  tear  gas  In  World 
War  I.) 

Now  there  Is  new  evidence  that  air  pollu- 
tion may  even  attack  the  pysche.  Belgian 
scientists  have  discovered  that  traffic  cops  in 
Brussels,  exposed  to  high  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide,  become  Irritable  toward  the  end 
of  the  day  and  hand  out  excessive  numbers 
of  summonses. 

Despite  the  accumulated  testimony  and 
the  annotated  indictments  of  polluted  air. 
a  large  body  of  opinion  seems  resolved  to  do 
nothing  until  "all  the  facts  are  In." 
RISKY  wait 
Let's  wait  and  see,  say  the  proponents  of 
research  without  control.  Let's  have  more 
proof  that  toxic  air  is  killing  us  and  costing 
us  billions  of  dollars. 

At  the  1962  National  Conference  on  Air 
Pollution,  a  representative  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  declared : 

"Be  sure  there  Is  a  real  problem  *  *  * 
make  certain  that  we  know  what  the  prob- 
lem really  Is  •   *  •." 

To  which  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  of 
New  Jersey,  replied : 

"Research  somehow  has  a  way  of  becoming 
an  end  In  itself,  and  of  course  those  who 
really  don't  want  to  face  the  hard  issues  of 
taking  action  can  always  think  up  endless 
questions  that  deserve  further  study. 

"I  think  our  goal  ought  to  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  air  pollution  by  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
and  not  Just  the  elmlnatlon  of  ovir  Ignorance 
about  the  problem." 


tFrom  the  New  York  Journal-American. 
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OUR  Dirty  Air:  The  Purple  People  Eaters 

"I  think "  said  U.S.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
WILLIAMS.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
S  National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution 
••we  ouKht  to  clear  the  air  if  only  because  it 
sometimes  smells  bad  •  •  •  and  in  general 
mocks  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  safe,  decent, 
and  attractive  living  envh-onment  for  a  large 
malorlty  of  the  American  people." 

Just  how  badly  we  are  being  mocked  is  ex- 
nlored  in  today's  Installment  of  "Our  Asphyx- 
iated Society:  The  Problems,  the  Politics,  the 
Perpetrators." 

(Third  of  a  series) 

(BY  John  G.  Mitchell,  Journal-American 

^  staff  writer) 

Andrew  Flora,  faintly  bruised,  came  out  of 
his  two-family  house  In  Jersey  City  one 
morning  last  week  and  announced  that  the 
place  was  for  sale.  "I've  had  it."  he  said 
sourly.    "If  I  can  find  a  buyer.  I'm  moving 

out."  .,  ..^        ,.   J 

Across  the  street,  looking  as  If  they  had 
just  been  laundered  In  beet  Juice,  bedsheets 
flapped  from  a  clothesline,  and  down  the 
block  the  children  of  Jack  and  Carole  Brown 
played  in  a  backyard  w^ih  purple  particles 
In  their  hair. 

Paint  bruises,  beet-colored  laundry,  and 
purple  fallout  are  not  uncommon  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  Jersey  City:  Andrew  Flora 
and  his  neighbors  have  been  taking  a  daily 
beating  from  the  effluents  of  a  nearby  dye 
manufacturing  plant. 

SIX-BLOCK    AREA 

Borne  invisibly  on  the  air,  waste  particles 
from  the  factory  permeate  an  area  of  6 
square  blocks,  sift  even  through  sealed  win- 
dows to  stain  both  fabric  and  human  flesh 
alike.  The  purple  particles  drove  Andrew 
Flora's  upstairs  tenants  out  of  town  3  months 
ago,  and  3  months'  rent  out  of  Flora's 
pocket. 

"Can't  blame  them,"  he  said  last  week. 
"Who  wants  to  live  next  door  to  a  purple 
people  eater?" 

Today  in  the  cities  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  and  in  7,000  other  communities 
across  the  Nation,  dyes,  dusts,  and  dioxides 
are  turning  our  skies  into  sewers  and  our 
urban  landscapes  into  eyesores. 

In  our  determination  to  achieve  a  fuller, 
richer  life  through  technology,  we  have 
blindly  created  a  cannibal  which  feeds  not 
only  on  us,  the  people,  but  more  specifically 
upon  our  property  and  pocketbooks. 

'  DIRECT    LOSSES 

Air  pollution  is  costing  each  and  every 
one  of  us  $65  a  year  In  direct  economic 
losses:  and  yet.  In  New  York  City,  we  spend 
less  than  11  cents  per  capita  to  abate  the 
destruction.  Last  year  alone,  Government 
officials  estimate,  dirty  air  stole  $11  bUlion 
out  of  the  gross  national  product. 

How  were  we  robbed?  We  were  robbed 
through  higher  medical  bills,  because  dirty 
air  can  make  us  111.  We  were  robbed  through 
reduced  labor  output,  because  the  111  stay 
home  from  work;  through  lower  agricultural 
yields  and  smaller  livestock  returns,  because 
pollution  can  destroy  crops  and  kill  cattle; 
through  depressed  real  estate  values,  higher 
cleaning  and  Illumination  costs,  and  the 
extra  expense  of  maintaining  property  which 
is  constantly  bombarded  by  aerial  garbage. 

In  New  York  City,  the  great  corroder  of 
property  is  sulfur  dioxide,  of  which  an  esti- 
mated 3,500  tons  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
every  day   we   burn   our   imperfect  fuels. 


WREAKS    HAVOC 

By  itself,  or  reacting  with  moisture  to  form 
sulfuric  acid,  this  particular  pollutant  eats 
into  iron  and  steel,  leaches  limestone  and 
marble,  rots  leather  and  upholstery,  pulver- 
izes nylon  (Including  women's  stockings). 


Not  so  many  years  ago,  says  New  York 
Air  Pollution  Control  Commissioner  Arthur  J. 
Benline,  the  city  shelled  out  $4  million  to 
replace  corroded  marble   on  the   facade  of 

city  hall.  ^  , 

Cltywide,  SO='  damage  to  rainspouts,  roof- 
ing and  other  exposed  surfaces  Is  impossible 
to  estimate  accurately,  though  some  observ- 
ers take  $6  million  a  year  as  a  conservative 
figure. 

Another  sulfur  compound,  hydrogen  sul- 
fide, can  discolor  the  paint  on  a  house  over- 
night— if   the   exposure    is   intense   enough. 

MOTTLED    PAINT 

Journal-American  reporters  In  1962  traced 
a  pattern  of  this  type  ai  property  damage 
across  the  breadth  of  Staten  Island,  from 
Rossvllle  on  the  Kill  Van  Kull  to  Huguenot. 
The  survey  found  one  house  after  another 
where  white  paint  had  turned  gray  and 
mottled  on  the  windward  walls  facing  the 
smokestacks  of  heavily   industrialized   New 

Jersey. 

A  1964  report  by  the  VS.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  declares 
that  the  frequent  repainting  of  homes  "and 
the  more  frequent  cleaning  of  clothes  and 
home  furnishings" — expenses  for  which  air 
pollution  Is  largely  responsible — "can  easily 
add  up  to  substantial  amounts  each  year." 

But,  warns  the  staff  report,  "In  neighbor- 
hoods where  residents  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  incur  such  exi>enses.  the  resultant 
depreciation  of  property  values  may  cost 
even  more,  to  both  individual  and  the  com- 
munity." 

HAZARDOUS    CONDITIONS 

stagnant  air  is  not  only  costly  but  hazard- 
ous. By  reducing  visibility,  it  poses  a  very 
real  danger  to  land  and  air  transportation. 
The  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority,  for 
example,  is  compelled  to  close  that  super 
highway  at  least  20  times  a  year  when  smog 
aggravates  conditions  already  worsened  by 
weather.  And  where  the  Turnpike  swings 
through  the  industrialized  northeast  section 
of  the  State,  smog  causes  motorists  to  over- 
shoot their  desired  exits. 

Last  November,  a  two-car  collision  on  the 
Turnpike  was  blamed  directly  on  poor  visi- 
bility.   The  blinder:  smog. 

Reduced  visibility  in  eastern  New  Jersey 
has  also  hampered  aircraft  operations  out  of 
Newark  airport.  A  survey  there  as  long  ago 
as  1946  found  that  smoke,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  fog,  lowered  visibility  to  less 
than  6  miles  every  second  day  of  the  year. 
"Even  when  planes  have  the  best  available 
instruments,"  reads  the  Senate  report,  "the 
aggravation  of  poor  weather  conditions  by 
pollution  results  In  delays  in  landings  and 
departures  at  busy  airports.  This  Is  costly 
to  people  traveling  on  business,  and  very 
expensive  to  the  carrier." 

(There  are  no  applicable  records  of  delays 
at  La  Guardla  Airport,  but  Commissioner 
Benline — not  without  irony — notes  that  the 
boiler  In  the  new  terminal  there  Is  one  of  the 
city's  most  frequent  sources  of  black  smoke.) 
Of  all  the  ways  In  which  dirty  air  affects 
our  economy  none  Is  so  widely  documented 
as  the  estimated  $2.5  billion  a  year  havoc 
vsrrought  upon  agriculture.  Rachel  Carson's 
"Silent  Spring"  of  pestlcldal  destruction  is 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  searing  fall  of 
poisoned  particles  on  the  flora  of  urban 
Am  pries. 

Fluorine  alone  is  responsible  for  nearly  $50 
million  in  damage  suits  filed  by  angry  farm- 
ers every  year  in  U.S.  civil  courts. 

In  New  Jersey.  Rutgers  Plant  Pathologist 
Robert  Daines  reports  ozone  has  seriously  In- 
jured crops  of  endive,  spinach,  and  chicory. 
On  Staten  Island,  where  sulfur  dioxide  6 
years  ago  was  costing  flower  growers  as  much 
as  $10,000  per  exposure,  interstate  sanitation 
commission  Investigators  have  found  new 
evidence  of  photochemical  Injury  to  orna- 
mental crops. 


This  latter  type  of  damage  (the  corrosive 
interaction  of  hydrocarbons  and  sunlight) 
has  become  so  prevalent  in  the  metropolitan 
area  that  the  1963  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
lists  it  as  a  problem  rivaling  southern  Cali- 
fornia's "for  extent,  severity,  and  economic 
loss  to  agricvilture." 

LATERAL  EFFECTS 

Overlapping  the  economic  effects  of  air 
pollution  are  three  other  vital  considera- 
tions: recreational,  esthetic,  and  psychologi- 

"The  growing  of  green  things  that  is  one 
man's  income."  says  the  Senate  report,  "Is 
another  man's  recreation.  •  •  •  When  ozone 
blights  a  pine  forest,  it  may  not  only  destroy 
industrial  resources  but  also  ruin  the  forest 
for  vocatloners  and  sportsmen  •   •   *. 

"A  man  may  touch  a  soot-coated  window 
ledge  •  •  •  and  then  the  cuff  of  his  freshly 
laundered  shirt.  The  economic  effect  of  the 
resulting  black  smudge  may  be  no  more  than 
a  few  pennies  •  •  •  but  the  effects  on  his 
disposition  and  peace  of  mind  may  be  sub- 
stantial •   *   *." 

In  one  way  or  another,  then,  all  of  us 
share  vsrith  Andrew  Flora,  of  Jersey  City,  the 
same  frustrating  fate:  We  all  live  in  the 
shadow  of  a  "purple  people  eater." 

This  may  mean,  for  some,  only  soot  on  the 
shirt  sleeve,  delay  at  the  airport,  a  vacation 
campsite,  a  sniff  of  rotten  egg  as  ethyl  mer- 
captans  assail  the  nostrils. 

Whatever  the  irritation  and  the  economic 
drain,  modern  metropolitan  man  has  only 
himself  to  blame.  For  50  years,  he  has  been 
intervening  in  the  natural  world. 

Now.  says  VJS.  Surg.  Gen.  Luther  Terry,  we 
must  "Learn  to  accept  responsibility  for 
(our)  individual  acts." 

Unfortunately,  the  body  politic  of  the  New 
York  metropolitan  region  is  a  reluctant 
learner. 


[From    the    New    York    Journal- American, 

Mar.  17.  li)651 
Our  Dirty  Air:  Interstate  Pollution  Con- 
trol— The    Toothless    Tiger 
(By  John  G.  Mitchell)   ^ 
(This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  special  re- 
ports   on    "Our    Asphyxiated    Society:    the 
Problems,    the   Politics,   the   Perpetrators.") 
City,  State,  and  Federal  officials  are  play- 
ing political  football  today  on  the  air-pol- 
luted fields  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
region. 

While  17  million  citizens  choke  on  the  va- 
pors of  increasing  productivity  and  together- 
ness, the  appointed  executors  of  cleaner  air 
bodyblock  each  other  over  interstate  pacts, 
fiscal  appropriations,  and  air-pollution  moni- 
toring svstems. 

Albany  threatens  New  York  City  with 
monetary  penalties. 

Washington  moves  against  Trenton,  and 
Trenton   hollers   "offside." 

Middlesex  County  mousetraps  the  fresh-air 
aspirations  of  Staten  Island. 

A  New  York-New  Jersey  Interstate  Sanita- 
tion Commission  pleads  for  Federal  funds, 
then.  Invoking  States  rights,  tells  the  U.S. 
Government  to  stay  on  the  sidelines,  for  the 
situation  Is  well  in  hand. 

The  facts,  unfortunately,  indicate  other- 
wise. Though  specific  Industrial  point- 
sources  of  pollution  may  now  be  reducing 
their  toxic  emissions  under  public  pressure, 
the  great  air  mass  over  the  tristate  area  is 
worsening.  Its  progressive  contamination,  in 
fact,  outstrips  all  efforts  at  control  and  abate- 
ment. 

And  politics,  as  well  as  pollutants,  are 
further  fouling  the  air. 

The  futile  record  of  attempts  to  clear  the 
interstate  air  mass  is  best  exemplified  by 
our  failure— after  4  long  years— to  enact  a 
regional  pollution  warning  system.  Los  An- 
geles, always  the  pioneer  In  cleaner  air,  has 
had  such  a  system  in  operation  since  1954. 
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But  It  wasn't  until  June  of  1961  that  a 
warning  system  was  even  considered  seri- 
ously In  the  trl-State  area.  By  unanimous 
vote,  the  Metropolitan  Regional  Council  car- 
ried the  ball,  then  lateralled  It  off  to  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Cooperative  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Air  Pollution,  which  spent 
the  better  part  of  a  year  drafting  a  proposal. 

REGIONAL    warning:     A    5-STAGE    PLAN 

Finally,  on  February  15  of  this  year,  a 
copy  of  that  proposal  arrived  on  the  desk 
of  New  York  City  air  pollution  commissioner, 
Arthur  J.  Benllne.  It  carries  about  as  much 
legal  authority  as  a  new  year's  resolution. 
Says  Commissioner  Benllne: 

"A  proposal  is  fine,  but  where  Is  the  law?" 
Basically,     a     regional     warning     system 
would  work  like  this : 

1.  Air  monitors  measure  the  levels  of  sulfur 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  smokeshade 
24  hours  a  day. 

2.  The  levels  are  correlated  to  meteorologi- 
cal data  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

3.  First  alert  stage — when  two  of  the  three 
pollutants  exceed  prescribed  standards  and 
when  weather  forecasts  Indicate  stable  air 
conditions  will  persist,  mass  consumers  of 
fuel  are  asked  to  reduce  operations  volun- 
tarily, as  are  large  industries  and  operators 
of  commercial  Incinerators. 

4.  Second  alert  stage — as  pollutant  levels 
Increased,  limitations  are  set  on  the  henting 
of  private  buildings,  and  motorists  are  ur^ed 
to  leave  their  cars  at  home. 

5.  Third  alert  stage — control  activities  of 
the  prior  alerts  are  continued;  stringent  lim- 
itations are  Imposed  on  vehicular  traffic,  and 
Industry  is  compelled  to  reduce  its  operation. 

Informrtlly.  such  a  warning  system,  with 
all  Its  restrictions  on  the  Individual,  coxild  be 
Invoked  today  in  New  York  City  by  order  of 
the  board  of  health  and  the  mayor's  emer- 
gency control  board.  But.  as  Mr.  Benllne 
points  out,  "It  would  have  no  teeth  without 
fotmal  legality." 

POLLtrriON  DOESN'T  STOP  AT  BORDERS 

And  It  would  have  no  effect  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  five  boroughs.  The  co- 
operative committee  Itself  underscores  the 
futility  of  unilateral  action.  j. 

"Air  pollution,"  it  says  In  Its  ""proposal, 
"does  not  stop  at  the  borders  of  any  muni- 
cipality •   •   *." 

The  very  same  day  that  message  cros.sed 
Mr.  Benline's  desk,  another  contradictory 
declaration  was  Issued  from  the  Albany  office 
of  Dr.  Hollls  S.  Ingraham,  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 

"The  City  of  New  York."  said  the  health 
commissioner,  "will  be  asked  to  Install  a 
permanent  air  pollution  warning  system  as 
a  condition  for  continued  State  air  for  air 
pollution  control." 

The  wording  of  the  press  rele'ase  was  bland, 
but  between  the  lines  was  an  Implied  threat 
that  unless  New  York  City  got  btisy  installing 
Ave  additional  air  monitoring  stations  (It 
already  has  one  In  Harlem)  Albany  would  pull 
back  Its  matching  money,  which  amounts 
to  some  $460,000  In  the  current  budget  of  the 
city's  air  pollution   control  department. 

And  though  Dr.  Ingraham  discoursed  at 
length  about  "Joint  action  by  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey."  there  was  no 
reference  in  this  statement  as  to  what 
Albany  might  be  demanding  of  Nassau.  West- 
chester, and  Rockland  Counties,  which  are 
not  only  Republican  bastions  but  also 
essential  outposts  of  any  metro-area  mon- 
itoring system. 

Apparently  no  demands  were  made;  Nassau, 
Westchester,  and  Rockland  Counties,  say 
Alexander  Rihm,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board, 
"are  simply  studying  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing monitoring  stations." 

The  initial  cost  of  Installing  five  addi- 
tional monitors  In  New  York  City  may  rtm 
as  high  as  $125,000. 


Of  this,  however,  the  State  would  pay  only 
$40,000 — one-third  Instead  of  the  usual  50 
percent-^because  of  legislative  limitations 
on  the  total  amount  of  alr-pollutlon  money 
for  which  the  city  Is  eligible. 

CEILING    ON    AID    CUTS    ABATEMENT 

As  a  result  of  Albany's  threat  and  her  cell- 
ing on  State  aid.  Commissioner  Benllne  has 
been  forced  to  earmark  for  air  monitoring 
(rather  than  abatement)  a  large  chunk  of 
his  application  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  $188,000  in  "clean  air"  money. 

"What  else  can  we  do  but  comply."  shrugs 
Mr.  Benllne.  "Albany  holds  the  purse- 
strings." 

Nominally  responsible  for  appraising,  but 
not  abating,  the  dirty  air  over  Metropolitan 
New  York  Is  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Com- 
mission, whose  request  for  regulatory 
powers  was  quietly  stifled  In  Trenton  3  years 
ago  by  an  Industry  oriented  legislature. 

So  now,  with  a  pathetic  budget  of  $34,000 
(one-sixth  Its  allocation  for  water  pollution 
control),  the  ISC  sends  Its  part-time  air 
pollution  engineer  and  his  two  technical 
assistants  about  the  countryside,  sampling 
here,  sampling  there  while  two  populous 
States,  trade  lethal  blows  on  the  shifting 
winds. 

In  the  works,  however,  pending  a  "clean 
air"  grant  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Is  a  $1,500,000  ISC-admlnlstered  survey 
of  the  metropolitan  air  mass.  Its  sources  of 
pollution,  its  effects  on  human  health, 
property,  visibility,  and  vegetation. 

Participating  in  the  survey  will  be  control 
agencies  from  both  States  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and  for 
once.  It  seems,  a  source-study  will  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  deferring  action.  New 
Jersey  Health  Commissioner  Roscoe  Kandle 
has  let  it  be  known  that  personnel  currently 
engaged  in  abatement  programs  will  not  be 
shifted  to  the  survey. 

In  outlining  the  proposed  area  survey  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  the  cooperative  com- 
mittee declared: 

"While  it  Is  generally  agreed  that  air  quali- 
ty In  the  metropolitan  area  Is  unsatisfactory 
much  of  the  time,  and  virtually  Intolerable 
on  some  days,  there  is  no  really  adequate 
definition  of  the  severity  and  Impact  of  the 
situation. 

"Such  data  as  are  available  indicate  that 
concentrations  of  some  pollutants,  such  as 
carbon  monoxide  and  sulfur  dioxide,  are 
rising." 

Exactly  6  months  later,  on  August  18,  1964, 
representatives  of  the  cooperative  commit- 
tee's member  agencies  reversed  this  position. 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  Federal  air 
pollution  abatement  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  ISC  officials  vehemently  denied 
that  the  situation  was  ever  "intolerable," 
and  even  questioned  the  truth  of  their 
earlier  statement  that  sulfur  concentrations 
were  on  the  rise. 

"Suddenly,"  says  a  U.S.  health  official,  "the 
old  foes  (New  York  and  New  Jersey)  were 
acting  like  good  neighbors.  Well,  it  only 
goes  to  show  that  politics  make  strange  bed- 
fellows." i! 

What  finally  removed  the  old  bundling 
board  between  Albany  and  Trenton  was  a 
letter  sent  to  U.S.  Health  Secretary  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze  last  July  8  by  Representative 
John  Murphy,  Democrat,  of  Staten  Island. 
Citing  the  historic  plight  of  his  constitu- 
ents, who  reside  downwind  from  the  petro- 
chemical complex  of  Middlesex  County,  N.J., 
Representative  Murpht  demanded  that  the 
Secretary  initiate  Federal  abatement  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 
Mr.  Celebrezze  complied. 
On  August  18,  State  and  Federal  officials 
(but  none  from  the  city)  met  in  a  confer- 
ence room  on  lower  Broadway  to  "consult" 
each  other  about  the  need  for  U.S.  abate- 
ment. 


Speaking  for  Mr.  Celebrezze,  Vernon  Mac- 
Kenzle,  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Division  of  Air 
Pollution,  Informed  the  State  officials  there 
was  "ample  reason  to  believe"  that  pollut- 
ants discharged  in  New  Jersey  were  "endan- 
gering the  health  and  welfare  of  persons  la 
the  State  of  New  York." 

"I  don't  believe  we  have  any  evidence  to 
substantiate  that,"  said  Dr.  Kandle  of  New 
Jersey. 

And  with  a  symbolic  hand  across  the 
Hudson.  New  York  State  Deputy  Health 
Director  Granville  Larlmore,  M.D.,  concurred. 

Later  in  the  consultation,  after  Dr.  Lari- 
more  had  stated  his  belief  that  sulfur  di- 
oxide concentrations  had  declined  substan- 
tially on  Staten  Island,  ISC  Executive  Secre- 
tary Thomas  Glenn  disclosed  that  1964 
studies  showed  the  Island  with  an  annual 
average  of  0.1  part  of  SO^  per  million  parts 
of  air. 

OUT   OF   THE    TALKS A    DEADLOCK 

"Tom,"  asked  Dr.  Kandle,  "is  there  any 
question  that  the  SO-  level  in  Staten  Island 
has  been  reduced?" 

Mr.  Glenn  replied : 

"I  think  It's  down,  but  how  much  I 
wouldn't  want  to  state." 

The  August  consultation  thus  ended  In  a 
deadlock.  Both  States,  backed  tav  the  ISC, 
agreed  there  was  no  need  for  a  U.S.  abate- 
ment program  In  the  interstate  area,  but  the 
Public  Health  Service  Is  nevertheless  pro- 
ceedlnc;  with  steps  in  that  direction.  About 
to  be  put  on  the  agenda:  Step  No.  2,  an  inter- 
state air  pollution  conference. 

If  it  seems  to  the  casual  observer  that 
these  steps  are  being  taken  too  slowly,  there 
are  reasons. 

First,  the  Government  is  reluctant  to 
stomp  on  the  toes  of  two  powerful  States, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  extremely 
squeamish  about  assuming  the  role  of  bully- 
boy  over  local  agencies. 

But  second,  and  more  Importantly,  the 
Health  Service  Itself  Is  In  no  position  today 
to  initiate  an  abatement  program. 

Mr.  Megonnell's  abatement  section  Is  50 
percent  understaffed,  with  19  positions  beg- 
ging for  qualified  candidates — and  the  funds 
to  pay  them. 


[From  the  New  York  Journal-American, 

Mar.  18,  1965] 

Our  Dirty  Air:  Ragtag  Battalion  Battling 

Long  Odds 

(Fifth  In  a  series) 

(By    John    G.    Mitchell,    Journal -American 

staff  writer) 

Arthur  J.  Benllne,  New  York's  apocalyptic- 
voiced  air  pollution  control  commissioner, 
sits  today  in  a  Park  Row  office  high  above 
city  hall,  where  the  slow  corrosion  of  marble 
by  sulfur  dioxide  continues  Imperceptibly 
outside  the  window  of  his  long-time  friend 
and  mentor,  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

But  Mr.  Benline's  worries  extend  beyond 
city  hall.  They  extend  to  the  320  square 
miles  of  land  and  570  miles  of  waterfront 
where  his  ragtag  battalion  of  86  Inspectors 
Is  expected  to  enforce  the  law  upon  millions 
of  potential  pollution  sources. 

In  that  respect  alone,  Mr.  Benllne  is  like 
the  little  Dutch  boy.  His  finger  is  plugging 
a  hole  in  the  dike  of  dirty  air,  and  he  Is  help- 
less to  stem  the  spillover  elsewhere. 

"I've  got  news  for  you,"  the  commissioner 
will  say  to  those  who  complain  that  New 
York's  air  is  the  Nation's  dirtiest.  "I've 
been  In  all  the  big  cities  and  they  are  all  the 
same." 

If  money  Is  any  measure  of  air  quality, 
the  commissioner  Is  wrong  about  the  same- 
ness of  big  cities.  New  Yorkers  spend  about 
10y2  cents  per  capita  for  cleaner  air,  while 
In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  per  capita  con- 
tribution is  more  than  half  a  dollar.  Fhil- 
adelphlans  spend  18  cents;  Oifcagoans,  22 
cents. 
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THE   RELUCTANCE   TO    INVEST   CASH 

New  York  may  not  be  the  dirtiest  city, 
hnt  It  is  certainly  the  most  reluctant  to  in- 
vest cash  for  cleaner  air.  By  U.S.  Public 
wealth  Service  standards.  Mr.  Benllne  today 
Rhould  be  operating  with  a  budget  of  $3,- 
?00  000.    The  actual  budget:  $931,000. 

Because  of  such  Impoverished  financing, 
Commissioner  Benllne  is  besieged  by  endless 
administrative  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  hiring  and  holding  of  good  men. 
In  fiscal  1963-64.  the  city's  air  pollution  con- 
trol department  lost  six  skilled  chemists  to 
other  agencies  where  the  salaries  were  higher 
and  the  challenge  of  accomplishment  more 

djTiamic. 

Accomplishment    by    the    department    Is 
sorely    limited    by    available    funds.     While 
blK-budgeted     Los     Angeles     pioneers     new 
methods  of  control  and  air  resource  man- 
.  agement.  New  York  City's  program  remains 

I  basically  what  It  was  10  years  ago— a  smoke- 

chasing,  summons-Issuing  operation  with  its 
laboratory   housed   In   a   crumbling   Harlem 

r  courthouse. 

A  lesser  man  would  find  such  conditions 
unmanageable.  But  somehow  Mr.  Benllne, 
a  big  square-Jawed  ex-houslng  Inspector, 
rises  above  the  frustrations  of  budgetary  ne- 
glect and  gets  on  with  the  Job.  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  city's  most  conscientious  commis- 
sioner. 

Dilligence  also  runs  in  the  Benllne  family. 
In  the  commissioner's  12th-fioor  apartment 
on  West  72d  Street,  Mrs.  Benllne  Is  said  to 
spend  a  good  part  of  each  day  scanning  the 
skyline  through  a  pair  of  binoculars. 

Spotting  a  plume  of  black  smoke,  she  plots 
the  offender  on  an  Improvised  map,  notes  the 
time  of  day  exactly.  Thus,  when  the  com- 
missioner arrives  in  the  evening,  he  is  greeted 
by  a  vrife  holding  neither  pipe  nor  slippers, 
but  a  carefully  documented  dossier  on  per- 
petual polluters  who  may,  and  occasionally 
have,  ended  up  In  a  courtroom. 

Smoke  chasing  alone,  however,  will  never 
restore  the  city's  air  to  a  level  of  reasonable 
purity,  and  Mr.  Benllne  knows  it.  In  the 
hope  of  broadening  his  program,  he  is  con- 
ferring Informally  with  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  officials.  Possible  result:  a  technical 
assistance  grant  under  the  U.S.  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Although  Mr.  Benllne  is  reluctant  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  where  such  assistance  might  lead, 
it  is  generally  understood  In  Washington 
that  should  technical  aid  be  granted  the 
'  entire  city  air  pollution  program  will  be 
open  to  reappraisal  and  hard-nosed  evalua- 
tion by  U.S.  officials. 

board  is  FAULTED  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

A  Similar  appraisal  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  Trenton  last  year  was  critical  of 
the  New  Jersey  Air  Sanitation  Department's 
prosecution  of  offenders,  and  faulted  the 
State's  air  pollution  control  board  for  pack- 
ing its  membership  with  representatives  of 
industry. 

Pending  Federal  scrutiny  of  the  New  York 
program,  a  second  appraisal  will  soon  be  In 
the  works.  Councilman  Robert  Low's  special 
council  subconunlttee  of  air  pollution  wlllr 
conduct  public  hearings  In  June,  and  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  city's  smog  abate- 
ment efforts.    Bays  Mr.  Low: 

"We're  not  out  for  scalps.  We  Just  want 
to  find  out  what's  being  done,  and  If  what's 
being  done  Is  enough." 

Anyone  who  takes  a  deep  breath  In  New 
York  City  today  already  knows  the  answer 
to  that  one.  What  Is  being  done  is  not 
enough. 

A  1964  report  to  the  academy  of  medicine 
by  Its  committee  on  public  health  warns: 

"The  situation  In  this  city  Is  critical. 
Though  the  department  of  air  pollution 
control  is  charged  with  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  health  of  millions 
of  New  York  residents  and  additional  mil- 


lions of  visitors,  it  lacks  trained  personnel 
and  funds  needed  to  carry  on  its  activities. 
"Furthermore,  much  of  Its  equipment  Is 
old  Facing  a  crisis  in  its  essential  dally  op- 
erations, the  department  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  on  adequately  and  effectively  in 
providing  protection  to  the  health  of 
citizens." 

Our    Dirty    Aie:     Apathy    Widining    the 

Wasteland 

(Sixth  and  last  of  a  series) 

(By  John  G.  Mitchell) 

We  are  17  mUllon  strong,  packed  into  22 
counties  astride  the  Hudson  River,  and  every 
smoggy  day  we  switch  on  our  lights,  start 
our  cars,  and  carry  our  garbage  to  the  curb 
we  are  helping  to  turn  the  New  York  metro- 
politan region  Into  a  wasteland. 

Each  of  these  common,  everyday  acts 
(see  below)— acts  that  are  necessary  in  our 
urban  society— contributes  directly  to  the 
mass  devastation  of  our  most  vital  natural 
resource,  fresh  air,  and  to  our  own  self- 
asphyxiation. 

Air  pollution  today  Is  costing  each  of  us 
an  estimated  $65  a  year  in  damage  to  our 
property  and  health,  and  yet  In  New  York 
City  we  are  spending  less  than  11  cents  per 
capita  to  reduce  the  staggering  debt  to  dirty 

air.  ,     ,         . 

The  trouble  Is  that  too  many  people  do  not 

care  and  therefore  their  political  leaders  do 

not  care. 

NO   complaints 

Who  complained,  for  example,  when  $3 
million  allocated  in  the  capital  budget  for 
installation  of  pollution  control  devices  at 
the  West  57th  Street  municipal  incinerator 
was  arbitrarily  shifted  last  year  to  the  city's 
gift  to  the  World's  Fair?  (Ironically,  the  $3 
million    was    spent    on    the    fair's    Science 

BuUding.) 

And  who  complained  when  $62,000  was 
shaved  from  the  budget  of  the  city's  air  pol- 
lution control  department  In  1964?  Only 
one  complained  effectively,  and  he  was  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Maine.  Edmund  Muskie,  the 
author  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  are  surrounded  not  only  by  dirty  air 
but  by  apathy. 

Can  nothing  be  done? 
In  addition  to  committing  larger  and  more 
adequate  funds   to   control   agencies,   much 
can   be   done.    For   a    healthier,   richer   life 
under  cleaner  skies,  we  must: 

Demand  mandatory  control  on  automotive 
exhaust  emissions,  which  may  well  account 
today  for  50  percent  of  our  pollution. 

Find  ways  of  reducing  the  sulfur  content 
of  fuels,  and  begin  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  tapping  new  and  revolutionary  sources 
of  nonfuel  energy. 

Solve  the  problems  of  waste  disposal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  end  forever  the  overburden- 
ing of  our  public  Incinerators  and  the  open 
burning  of  rubbish. 

To  stop  short  of  achieving  these  goals  is 
to  assure  not  only  the  arrival  of  the  waste- 
land, but  its  eventual  conversion  Into  a  pot- 
ter's field  for  the  world's  first  and  only  self- 
asphyxiating  society. 


BRETTON  WOODS  AGREEMENTS 

ACT  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act.  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  286-286k-l),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 


I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biu 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
President,  dated  March  17,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  quota  of  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S. 1672 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o1 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended  (22  Ufi.C. 
286-286k-l),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  20  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  consent  to  an 
increase  of  $1,035,000,000  in  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  Fund. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  the  Increase  In  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Fund  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,035,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 

is  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  played  a  key  role  in  the 
flourishing  economic  growth  experienced  by 
-  the  free  world  In  the  last  two  decades.  An 
expansion  of  the  Fund's  resources  Is  now 
needed  if  it  is  to  continue  to  contribute  effec- 
tively to  free  world  growth  in  the  future. 
The  United  States  has  given  Its  firm  support 
to  the  Fund  since  its  creation  in  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  agreements  of  1945.  This  support 
must  continue. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
quota  of  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  be  increased  by 
25  percent  along  with  the  similar  or 
greater  Increases  proposed  for  other  mem- 
bers. The  Increases  proposed  for  all  mem- 
bers will  raise  Fund  quotas  by  about  $5  bil- 
lion and  bring  total  quotas  to  $21  billion. 
This  expansion  is  vital  to  the  United  States. 
It  will: 

Promote  the  orderly  and  stable  growth  of 
free  world  trade  and  payments  In  which  we 
so  Importantly  participate. 

Maintain  the  strength  and  central  position 
of  the  Fund  in  the  evolution  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system; 

Help  finance  the  temporary  swings  In  bal- 
ance of  payments  associated  with  the  grow- 
ing volvune  of  International  transactions. 

Support  the  expansion  of  bilateral  credit 
facilities  which  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  International  monetary 
system;  and 

Provide  to  the  Fund  other  major  curren- 
cies to  meet  drawings  that  have  mainly  been 
financed  by  dollars  in  the  past,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  present  payments  system. 

Demands  on  the  Fund's  resources  have 
steadUy  risen  as  the  volume  of  world  trade 
and   financial  transactions  has  grown.     In 
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the  past  5  years  drawings  on  the  Fund  have 
averaged  over  $1  billion  per  year;  during  tlie 
period  1955-59,  the  annual  average  was  $440 
mlllton.  This  increased  use  of  the  Fund 
reflects  both  the  great  expansion  of  current 
international  transactions  since  1959  and  the 
increasingly  large  International  movement  of 
capital  since  the  return  to  convertibility  of 
the  major  European  currencies.  Increased 
use  of  the  Fund  has  been  especially  marked 
among  the  large  industrial  countries.  Since 
1962  Canada,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  have  either 
drawn  on  Fund  resources  or  entered  into 
standby  arrangements  or  both. 

A  significant  change  in  the  holdings  of  the 
Fund  has  also  occurred.  For  many  years  the 
U.S.  dollar  was  the  only  currency  exten- 
sively drawn  by  other  member  nations.  But 
because  of  our  balance-of-payments  deficits, 
the  Fund  has  increasingly  provided  other 
currencies  to  drawing  members.  As  a  result 
Its  holdings  of  major  currencies  other  than 
dollars  and  sterling  have  declined  by  over 
$1  billion  since  1959.  The  proposed  quota 
Increase  will  substantially  enlarge  the  Fund's 
holdings  of  these  currencies. 

Moreover,  the  Fund's  credit  facilities  have 
been  directly  useful  to  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1958,  the  United  States  attained  a 
large  creditor  position  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive lending  of  dollars  by  the  Fund.  From 
1958  to  1963  reversal  of  our  earlier  Fund 
creditor  position  financed  over  $1  billion  of 
our  payments  deficit;  and  since  1963,  we  have 
made  net  drawings  of  $260  million  of  the 
Fund's  resources  for  this  same  purpose. 

I  am  transmitting  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Fund  to 
agree  to  an  Increase  of  $1,035  million  in  the 
U.S.  quota,  bringing  our  total  quota  to  $5,160 
million.  Three-fourths  of  the  increase,,. or 
$776  million,  will  be  obligated  in  dollars  ^ut 
will  be  expended  only  as  needed  by  the  Fund. 
The  remaining  $259  million  will  be  payable 
in  gold.  In  return  for  this  gold  payment,  the 
United  States  will  receive  a  substantially 
equivalent  reserve  asset  in  the  form  of  a 
virtually  automatic  drawing  right  on  the 
Fund.  Arrangements  have  been  made  both 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  gold  sales  by  the 
United  States  to  other  Fund  members  for 
their  gold  subscription  payments,  and  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  any  purchases  that 
may  occur. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
has  prepared  a  report  which  is  being  sent 
separately  to  the  Congress.  The  report  will 
provide  background  Information  for  the  use 
of  the  Congress,  and  strongly  endorses  the 
proposed  quota  increase. 

The  increased  F\md  quotas  will  contribute 
importantly  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
free  world.  The  Increase  is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  that 
Congress  give  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
'America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  use.  286-286k-l ) .  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  20  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Ftind  is  authorized  to  consent  to  an 
increase  of  $1,035,000,000  in  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Fund. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  the  Increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Fund  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  thcroi  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1. 035,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 


DISPOSITION  OP  GEOTHERMAL 
STEAM  AND  ASSOCIATED  GEO- 
THERMAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  referral  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam 
and  associated  geothermal  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1674)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposi- 
tion of  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to 
provide  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  the  public  domain 
for  purposes  of  development  of  geother- 
mal resources.  Impetus  for  enactment 
has  come  from  members  of  an  infant 
industry  concerned  with  the  utilization 
of  this  resource,  largely  found  on  the 
public  domain.  The  resources  and  uses 
of  geothermal  steam  have  been  only 
slightly  explored ;  however,  there  is  suffi- 
cient experience  to  warrant  interest  in 
further  development.  Of  primary  im- 
portance at  this  time  is  the  possibility  of 
use  of  geothermal  steam,  produced  from 
ground  waters  heated  to  very  high  tem- 
peratures by  bodies  of  hot  residual  vol- 
canic rock,  for  the  production  of  electric 
power.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  source 
of  energy,  geothermal  steam  has  been 
found  to  contain  valuable  quantities  of 
mineral  byproducts  such  as  gold,  silver, 
rare  metals,  and  salt. 

At  present,  there  is  no  legislative  pro- 
vision for  the  leasing  of  public  domain 
lands  on  which  geothei-mal  resources 
exist  for  development  of  these  resources. 
Consequently,  commercial  developers  of 
the  new  industry  have  attempted  to  ob- 
tain interests  in  the  public  domain  for 
this  purpose  by  application  for  rights 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  and  by  the  staking  of  mining  claims. 
Oil  and  gas  leases  have  been  issued  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  private  in- 
terests not  intending  to  develop  these 
resources  at  all  but,  rather,  having  as  a 
primary  interest  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  land  for  its  resources  of 
geothermal  energy  and  assorted  by- 
products. In  the  case  of  another  group, 
the  route  to  rights  to  geothermal  steam 
resources  has  been  sought  through  stak- 
ing mining  claims,  although  the  minhig 
laws  do  not,  at  present,  make  any  pro- 
vision for  patenting  of  such  claims  for 
geothermal  products. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  now  only 
one  operating  geothei-mal  steam  electric 
generating  plant  and  transmission  com- 
pany. This  is  a  privately  operated  de- 
velopment in  Sonoma  County,  Calif.,  at 
which  Magma  Power  Co.,  operating  in 
association  with  Thermal  Power  Co.,  pro- 
duces power  from  geothermal  steam  and 
sells  it  tq^  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  which  operates  a  geothermal  steam 
electric  generating  plant  and  transmis- 


sion project  under  terms  of  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  from 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia. Production  of  electric  power 
from  geothermal  steam  has  proved  com- 
mercially fe^ible  and  is  in  operation 
at  installations  in  other  countries, 
notably  Italy,  New  Zealand,  and  Iceland! 

A  similar  measure,  S.  883,  was  favor- 
ably reported  last  year  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  August  21 
1964.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  receive 
the  approval  of  the  other  body. 

I  trast  that  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  this  season  will  permit  private 
industry  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  very  important  potential 
for  cheap  power  development. 


PROPOSED  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE 
INCOME  TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Simpli- 
fication of  the  Income  Tax  Laws.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  through  April  9  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  1675)  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  be  know  as  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Simplification  of  the  Income 
Tax  Laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  achieve  corisistency  and 
equity  in  the  treatment  of  those  forced 
to  relocate  by  Federal  and  federally  aided 
public  improvement  programs. 

Relocation  is  a  serious  and  growing 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Thou- 
sands of  people  and  businesses  are  forced 
to  move  every  year  because  of  Govern- 
ment projects,  particularly  urban  re- 
newal and  highways.  All  indications  are 
that  this  pace  of  displacement  will  ac- 
celerate with  increased  urbanization  and 
the  consequent  mounting  demands  for 
urban  sei-^ices.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  the  next  4  to  8  years.  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs  will  displace 
an  average  of  about  111,000  families  and 
individuals,  18,000  businesses  and  non- 
profit organizations,  and  4,000  farm  op- 
erators each  year.  The  federally  assisted 
programs  alone — mostly  urban  renewal 
and  highway  programs — are  estimated 
to  displace  about  106.000  or  96  percent 
of  the  families  and  individuals,  17.000  or 
96  percent  of  the  businesses  and  non- 
profit organizations,  and  1,350  or  34  per- 
cent of  the  farms.  The  highway  pro- 
gram alone  will  account  for  37.000  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  4,000  businesses  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  1,400  farm 
operations. 
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Recently,  both  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  on 
which  I  serve  as  a  member  from  this 
body  and  the  staff  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Real  Property  Acquisition,  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  is- 
sued reports  documenting  the  case  that 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments are  falling  far  short  of  equity  in 
treatment  of  those  displaced  by  govern- 
mental programs.  In  its  report,  "Relo- 
cation: Unequal  Treatment  of  People 
and  Businesses  Displaced  by  Govern- 
ments "  the  Advisory  Commission  recom- 
mends legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  achieve 
reasonable  consistency  among  govern- 
mental programs  and  ease  the  disruptive 
effects  of  forced  displacement.  This 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  implement  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  applicable  to 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs. 

In  its  study,  the  Advisory  Commission 
cooperated  with  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  in  surveying  the  relocation  prac- 
tices and  problems  of  the  Nation's  131 
largest  cities.     The  Commission  found 
great  inconsistencies  among  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  with  respect 
to  the  amount  and  scope  of  relocation 
payments,  advisory  assistance,  and  as- 
surance of  the  availability  of  standard 
housing.    The  urban  renewal  program 
makes  the  most  comprehensive  provision 
for  relocation  assistance ;  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  is  appreciably  less  gen- 
erous.   Thus,  a  homeowner  whose  prop- 
erty is  taken  for  a  federally  aided  urban 
renewal  project   is   entitled  to  moving 
costs  up  to  $200.    His  neighbor,  whose 
property  is  taken  for  a  federally  aided 
highway  program,  is  also  entitled  to  $200, 
but  only  if  the  State  has  authorized  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal  relocation  pro- 
gram.   Twenty-eight  States  had  not  au- 
thorized such  payments  as  of  December 
1964,  and  even  among  the  States  that 
had,  an  appreciable  number  had  not  au- 
thorized payments  up  to  the  Federal  lim- 
it, or  not  for  tenants  and  lessees.     In- 
consistency   in    payment    of    business 
moving  expenses  is  even  greater,  since 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  allows  such 
expenses  only  up  to  $3,000,  whereas  dis- 
placement by  a  federally  aided  urban  re- 
newal project  entitles  the  businessman  to 
as  much  as  $25,000  for  moving  costs. 
Finally,  Federal  urban  renewal  provides 
fairly  comprehensive  advice  and  counsel- 
ing to  displacees;  the  Federal  highway 
program  provides  no  such  service  to  busi- 
nesses and  individuals. 

Among  the  other  findings  in  the  Com- 
mission study  is  the  fact  that  the  single 
greatest  problem  in  relocating  families 
and  individuals  is  the  shortage  of  stand- 
ard housing  for  low  income  groups.  Non- 
whites  have  the  great  problem  of  all 
population  groups,  but  large  families  and 
the  elderly  also  present  special  housing 
problems. 

Among  business  displacees,  small  busi- 
nesses— particularly  those  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  elderly,  such  as  "Mom  and 
Pop"  grocery  stores — are  major  casual- 
ties. They  have  less  capital,  find  it  more 
difiBcult  to  secure  outside  financing,  and 


have  little  energy  or  spirit  to  resume 
business  in  a  new  location. 

Advisory  assistance  is  of  growing  im- 
portance in  the  relocation  process.  The 
poor,  the  nonwhite,  the  elderly,  the  small 
business  people  need  intensive  counsel- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  displacement  and 
to  help  them  carry  out  their  moves. 

Finally,  the  relocation  process  often 
discloses  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  displaced  persons.  This  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  effective  applica- 
tion of  local.  State,  and  Federal  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  less  privileged 
social  and  economic  groups,  such  as  hous- 
ing, public  assistance,  education,  em- 
ployment, and  job  training. 

With  the  continual  growth  of  Govern- 
ment property  acquisitions— particularly 
in  the  urban  renewal  and  Federal  high- 
way programs — there  has  been  more  and 
more  concern  that  something  be  done  to 
make  Federal  relocation  programs  more 
uniform  and  ease  the  impact  of  forced 
moves.     Both  President  Kennedy   and 
President  Johnson  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  human  costs  and  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  relocation  of  both  families 
and  businesses.     The  1962  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  was  passed  at  President 
Kennedy's  urging  that  we  "move  toward 
equity  among  the  various  federally  as- 
sisted programs  causing  displacement." 
He  recommended  bringing  the  highway 
provisions  up  to  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
visions:   but,   although  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  were  authorized  in 
the  1962  highway  act,  they  still  fall  far 
short   of   the   urban   renewal   program. 
Groups  of  public  officials,  like  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference   of    Mayors,    have    consistently 
urged   uniformity  among  Federal   pro- 
grams.    Finally,  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  late  1961  set  up  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition  to  efxamine  the  problem  of 
relocation  as  part  of  its  study  of  the 
broad  question  of  problems  arising  from 
governmental  property  acquisitions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  estab- 
lish uniformity  of  relocation  payments 
and  advisory  assistance  programs  for 
those  displaced  by  Federal  and  federal- 
ly assisted  programs.  Compliance  with 
these  relocation  requirements  would  be 
a  condition  of  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  bill  would 
impose  on  all  federally  assisted  programs 
the  present  urban  renewal  requirement 
that  no  property  acquisition  project  may 
proceed  until  there  is  assurance  of  avail- 
able standard  housing  for  all  those  dis- 
placed. 

Finally,  for  federally  aided  programs 
the  bill  would  provide  full  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  all  individual  relocation 
payments  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000, 
and  above  that.  Federal  sharing  accord- 
ing to  the  project's  cost-sharing  formula. 
Urban  renewal  and  pubhc  housing  now 
pay  up  to  $25,000,  fully  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  for  business 
moving  expenses.  The  Federal  highway 
program  now  allows  only  up  to  $3,000  for 
individual  businesses,  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  90-10  basis 
for  interstate  and  50-50  for  primary- 
secondary    highways.    The    bill    would 


thus  make  Federal  reimbursement  100 
percent  up  to  $25,000  and  would  assure 
that  relocation  payments  will  be  made  In 
the  28  States  where  highway  displacees 
are  not  now  entitled  to  such  payments. 

The  bill's  provisions  with  respect  to 
uniformity  of  relocation  payments  and 
advisory  assistance,  the  assurance  of 
availability  of  stand?ird  housing,  and 
Federal  reimbursement  in  grant-in-aid 
programs,  carry  out  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Commission.  The  provi- 
sions on  the  level  of  relocation  payments 
are  my  own  recommendations  and  are 
essentially  similar  to  the  reconamenda- 
tions  of  the  House  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Real  Property  Acquisition.  They 
would,  I  believe,  provide  an  adequate  and 
yet  not  overly  generous  level  of  compen- 
sation for  the  costs  of  moving  and  re- 
lated expenses  for  those  displaced  by  all 
types  of  Federal  Government  activity, 
many  of  whom  presently  receive  little  or 
no  compensation. 

It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  this 
bill  would  increase  Federal  cost  of  relo- 
cation payments  by  about  $28  million. 
I  submit  that  this  will  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  to  finally  obtain  just  and  adequate 
treatment  of  those  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  way  of  Government  projects.  We 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  here  that 
those  most  often  displaced  are  just  those 
who  are  least  able  to  move  and  find  ade- 
quate housing  or  a  new  business  loca- 
tion— the  poor,  the  nonwhite,  the  elderly, 
and  the  small  businessman. 

This  bill  is  consistent  in  most  respects 
with  the  goals  of  the  draft  legislation 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion and  introduced  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Senator  Sparkman,  as  S.  1201. 
The  Senator's  bill  deals  not  only  with 
relocation  policies  but  with  such  matters 
as  Federal  policies  on  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty under  eminent  domain  procedures, 
determination  of  the  fair  value  of  prop- 
erty acquired,  litigation  expenses,  and 
assistance  offered  to  displacees  by  such 
programs  as  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
Act.    My  bill  concentrates  on  relocation 
issues,  and  once  and  for  all  establishes 
a  uniform  Federal  policy  of  requiring  all 
federally    assisted   programs   to    assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  housing  as 
a  condition  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid.   It 
also  offers  greater  assurance  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  make  ade- 
quate payments  for  moving  businesses 
bv  providing  full  Federal  reimbui-sement 
up  to  $25,000  for  each  displaced  busi- 
ness, and  reimbursing  above  $25,000  on 
the  basis  of  the  project's  cost-sharing 
formula. 

I  look  forward  to  prompt  and  thorough 
hearings  on  this  important  legislation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  with 
the  bill  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
vnn  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  section-by-section  analysis  wUl 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  1681)  to  provide  for  uni- 
form, fair,  and  equitable  treatment  of 
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persons,  businesses,  or  farms  displaced 
by  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Relocation 
Act  of  1965." 

Declaration  of  policy 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  owners,  tenants,  and 
other  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  In  Federal  and  federally  assist- 
ed programs,  by  code  enforcement  activities 
undertaken  In  connection  with  an  urban  re- 
newal project,  or  by  a  program  of  voluntary 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  or  other  Improve- 
ments In  accordance  with  an  urban  renewal 
plan.  Such  a  policy  shall  be  as  uniform  as 
practicable  as  to  ( 1 )  relocation  payments, 
(2)  advisory  assistance,  (3)  assurance  of 
availability  of  standard  housing,  and  (4) 
Federal  reimbursement  for  relocation  pay- 
ments under  federally   assisted   programs. 

P.*RT   A.    FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Relocation  payments   . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal  agen- 
cy acquires  real  property  for  public  use  In 
a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  shall 
make  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  payments 
to  displaced  persons  In  accordance  with  the 
regxdatlons  established  by  the  President  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  his  business  elects  to  accept  the 


(3)  An  additional  payment  of  $300  If  the 
displaced  person  owned  the  fee  title  or  a  life 
estate  In  the  real  property  occupied. 

(d)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves 
or  discontinues  a  farm  operation  elects  to 
accept  the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section in  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
for  such  farm  operation  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  a  fixed  relocation  payment 
to  such  person  in  the  amount  of  $1,000.  In 
the  case  where  the  entire  farm  operation  Is 
not  acquired  by  such  Federal  agency,  the 
payment  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  only  If  the  head  of  such  agency 
determines  that  the  remainder  property  Is 
no  longer  an  economic  unit. 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  amount  under  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  may 
pay  on  behalf  of  any  displaced  family,  dis- 
placed elderly  individual,  or  displaced  handi- 
capped individual,  monthly  payments  over 
a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  months 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000  to  assist 
such  displaced  family  or  individual  to  se- 
cure a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling. 
The  additional  payment  shall  be  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
annual  Income  of  the  displaced  individual 
or  family  at  the  time  of  displacement,  equals 
the  average  annual  rental  required  for  such 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  mod- 
est standards  adequate  In  size  to  accommo- 
date the  displaced  Individual  or  family  In 
areas  not  generally  less  desirable  In  regard 
to  public  utilities  and  public  and  commer- 
cial facilities:  Provided.  That  such  payment 
shall  be  made  only  to  an  individual  or  fam- 
ily who  Is  unable  to  secure  a  dwelling  unit 
in  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  or 
under  a  State  or  local  program  found,by  the 


munlty  or  nearby  areas  which  may  affect  the 
carrying  out  of  the  relocation  program. 

Federal  programs  with  local  cooperation 
Sec.  4.  Whenever  real  property  Is  acquired 
by  a  State  agency  for  a  Federal  public  Im- 
provement  project,  such  acquisition  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an  ac- 
quisition by  the  Federal  agency  having  au- 
thority over  such  project  and  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  relocation  payments,  pro- 
vide relocation  assistance,  and  provide  as- 
surance of  availability  of  housing  as  required 
In  the  case  of  acquisitions  of  real  property  by 
a  Federal  agency. 

Authority  of  the  President 
Sec.  5    (a)    To  carry  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  make 
such  regulations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  assure: 

(1)  That  relocation  payments  authorized 
by  section  2  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and 
as  xmiform  as  practicable; 

(2)  That  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  ^plication  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  section  2(a)  — 

(A)  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  actual  and 
reasonable  expenses  In  moving  himself,  his 
family,  his  business,  farm  operation,  or  other 
personal  property,  and  In  the  case  of  a  farm 
operation,  for  his  actual  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses in  searching  for  a  replacement  farm; 
and 

(B)  shall.  If  he  disposes  of  personal  prop- 
erty on  moving  his  business  or  farm  opera- 
tion and  replaces  such  property  at  the  new 
location,  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reasonable  expenses  that  would  have  been 
required  In  moving  such  personal  property 
to  the  new  location. 

(3)  That  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  this  Act  shall 
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lieu  of  the  payment  authorized  for  such  busi- 
ness by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall  make  a 
fixed  relocation  payment  to  such  person  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business,  or  $5,000,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser.  No  pajrment  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  subsection  unless  the  head  of  such 
agency  Is  satisfied  that  the  business  (1)  can- 
not be  relocated  without  a  substantial  loss  of 
its  existing  patronage,  and  (2)  Is  not  part  of 
a  commercial  enterprise  having  at  least  one 
other  establishment,  not  being  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  which  is  engaged  In  the 
same  or  similar  business.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "average  annual  net 
earnings"  means  one-half  of  any  net  earn- 
ings of  the  business,  before  Federal,  State, 
and  local  Income  taxes,  during  the  two  tax- 
able years  Immediately  preceding  the  taxable 
year  In  which  such  business  moves  from  the 
real  property  acquired  by  the  United  States 
and  Includes  any  compensation  paid  by  the 
business  to  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  de- 
pendent children  during  such  two-year  pe- 
riod. Such  earnings  and  compensation  shall 
be  established  by  Federal  Income  tax  returns 
filed  by  such  business  and  Its  owner  and  his 
spouse  and  dependent  children  for  such  two 
taxable  years. 

(c)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moved 
from  a  dwelling  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  moving  from  such  dwelling, 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall  make 
the  following  fixed  relocation  payments  to 
such  person : 

(1)  A  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  head  of  such  agency,  not  to  exceed 
$200: 

(2)  A  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  or  $100,  whichever  Is  the  lesser; 
and 


to  have  the  same  general  purposes  as,  the 
Federal  program  under  such  Act. 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  give  any  person  a  cause  of 
action  in  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation 
of  this  section  be  raised  as  a  defense  by  such 
person  in  any  action. 

Relocation  assistance  programs 
Sec.  3.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  use 
In  a  State,  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
he  shall  provide  a  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram for  displaced  persons  which  shall  offer 
the  services  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  If  the  head  of  such  agency 
determines  that  other  persons,  occupying 
property  adjacent  to  the  real  property  ac- 
quired, are  caused  substantial  economic 
Injury  because  of  the  public  improvement 
for  which  such  property  Is  acquired,  he  may 
offer  such  persons  relocation  services  under 
such  program. 

(b)  Each  relocation  assistance  program  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
include  such  measures,  facilities,  or  services 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order 
(1)  to  determine  the  needs  of  displaced  fam- 
ilies, individuals,  business  concerns,  and  farm 
operators  for  relocation  assistance;  (2)  to 
assist  owners  of  displaced  businesses  and 
displaced  farm  operators  In  obtaining  and 
becoming  established  In  suitable  business 
locations  or  replacement  farms;  (3)  to  sup- 
ply Informatien  concerning  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  home  acquisition  pro- 
gram under  section  221(d)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  the  small  business  disaster  loan 
program  under  section  7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  other  programs  offering 
assistance  to  displaced  persons;  (4)  to  assist 
in  minimizing  hardships  to  displaced  per- 
sons in  adjusting  to  relocation;  and  (5)  to 
assure,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the 
coordination  of  relocation  activities  with 
other  project  activities  and  other  planned  or 
proposed  governmental  actions  in  the  com- 


(4)  That  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  relocation 
payment  authorized  by  this  Act,  or  the 
amount  of  a  payment,  may  have  his  applica- 
tion reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  agency;  and 

(5)  That  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  apply  for  a  relo- 
cation payment  authorized   by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may,  by  regulation, 
establish  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a 
relocation  payment  authorized  by  section 
2(a)  with  due  consideration  for  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  In  this  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
7(d). 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  require  that  any  Federal  agency  make 
relocation  payments  or  provide  relocation 
services,  or  otherwise  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act,  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  Federal  agency, 
or  by  entering  into  appropriate  contracts  or 
agreements  with  any  State  agency  having  an 
established  organization  for  conducting  re- 
location assistance  programs. 

(d)  The  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Fund  availability 
Sec.  6.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein 
shall  be  available  also  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

PART  B.    FEDERALLY   ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 

Relocation  payments  and  assistance; 
assurance  of  availability  of  housing 
Sec.  7.  (a)  If  a  State  agency  acquires  real 
property,  and  if 


M)  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  avall- 
ab  e  to  pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  the 
acaulsltlon  of  such  real  property  or  of  the 
improvement  for  which  property  is  acquired, 

^^%)  Such  State  agency  has  agreed  with  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  such  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  provide  to  displaced  persons  for 
moves  from  such  real  property— 

(A)  fair  and  reasonable  location  payments 
as  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  In 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  President  under  section  5  of  this  Act, 
'  (B)  fixed  relocation  payments  In  the  same 
amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  by  subsections  2(b),  2(c),  and 
2(d)  of  this  Act, 

(C)  relocation  assistance  programs  offering 
the  services  described  In  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act,  and 

(D)  a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary 
relocation  of  families  and  Individuals  dis- 
placed from  the  property  acquired,  and  as- 
surance  that   there    are    or    are   being   pro- 
vided in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable  in 
regard   to   public   utilities    and    public    and 
commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings  equal  In  number  to  the 
number  of  and  available  to  such  displaced 
families  and  Individuals  and  rea.sonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment, 
then  Federal   financial   assistance   shall   be 
available  to  share  the  cost  of  such  relocation 
payments  and  relocation  assistance  programs 
in  accordance  with  subsection    (d)    of  this 
section.     However,    no    State    agency    need 
agree  to  make  any  relocation   payment   in 
excess  of  $25,000  to  any  displaced  person  In 
order  to  receive  the  assistance  authorized  by 
this  subsection  or  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  8. 

(b)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
penses and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  any  agreement  by  a  State 
agency  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  that  such  agency  may  make 
relocation  payments  or  provide  relocation  as- 
sistance or  otherwise  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  State 
agency  having  an  established  organization 
for  conducting  relocation  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  with  a  State 
agency  executed  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  under  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  available  to  pay  the  cost  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  real  property, 
or  of  the  Improvement  for  which  such  prop- 
erty is  acquired,  may  be  amended  to  Include 
an  agreement  as  described  In  subsection  (a) 
•of  this  section. 

(d)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  providing 
the  payments  and  services  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  Included 
as  part  of  the  costs  of  the  project  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available  to 
such  State  agency,  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  project 
costs,  except  that  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
viding such  assistance  shall  contribute  the 
first  $25,000  of  the  cost  of  providing  a  relo- 
cation pajmient  to  any  displaced  person. 

(e)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  de- 
termines that  It  is  necessary  for  the  expe- 
ditious completion  of  a  public  Improvement 
lor  which  a  State  agency  has  entered  Into 
an  agreement,  as  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  make  relocation  payments 
to  displaced  persons,  he  may  advance  the 
Federal  share  of  such  relocation  payments  to 
such  State  agency.  Upon  determination  by 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  that  any 


part  of  the  funds  advanced  to  a  State  agency 
under  this  subsection  are  no  longer  required, 
the  amount  which  he  determines  not  to  be 
required  shall  be  repaid  upon  demand.  Any 
Evun  advanced  and  not  repaid  on  demand 
shall  be  deducted  from  sums  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  State  agency  from  Federal 
sources. 

Requirements  for  approval  of  contracts  or 
agreements  for  Federal  financial  assistance 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  no  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
State  agency,  under  which  Federal  financial 
assistance  will  be  available  to  pay  the  cost 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  or  of  a  public  Improvement  for 
which  real  property  Is  to  be  acquired,  may  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  such 
Federal  financial  assistance  unless  such  State 
agency  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
7(a). 
Displacement  by  code  enforcement  for  urban 

renewal  project  or  voluntary  rehabilitation 

under  urban  renewal  plan 

Sec.  9.  A  person  who  moves  his  business 
or  other  personal  property,  or  moves  from  his 
dwelling,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  as  the  direct  result  of  code  enforce- 
ment activities  undertaken  In  connection 
with  an  urban  renewal  project  or  a  program 
of  voluntary  rehabilitation  of  buildings  or 
other  Improvements  In  accordance  with  an 
urban  renewal  plan,  which  project  or  plan 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  be  deemed  to  be  a  displaced 
person. 

PART    C.    GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

District  of  Columbia  and  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  eligible  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance 

Sec.  10.  Whenever,  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  real  property,  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority,  provides  to  a  displaced  person  any 
relocation  payment  or  advisory  service  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  and  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Is  available  to  pay  the  cost  In 
connection  with  the  acquisition  of  such  real 
property,  or  of  the  public  Improvement  for 
which  such  property  is  acquired,  the  cost  to 
such  agency  of  providing  such  payments  or 
services  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  In  the  manner  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 7(d). 

Definitions 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means — 

(A)  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Including  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  any  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation; 

(B)  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency;  and 

(C)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(2)  The  term  "displaced  person"  means — 

(A)  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  a 
business  which  moves  from  real  property  or 
is  discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal  or 
State  agency; 

(B)  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  a  farm 
operation  which  moves  from  real  property  or 
is  discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
Imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, in  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Federal  or 
State  agency; 


(C)  any  Individual  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  which  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  Imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal  or 
State  agency,  or  which  moves  from  such 
dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  Im- 
minence of  acquisition,  by  such  Federal  or 
State  agency,  of  other  real  property  on  which 
such  family  conducts  a  business  or  -farm  op- 
eration; 

(D)  any  individual,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal 
or  State  agency,  or  who  moves  from  such 
dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  im- 
minence of  acquisition  by  such  Federal  or 
State  agency,  of  other  real  property  on  which 
such  individual  conducts  a  business  or  farm 
operation;  and 

(E)  any  Individual,  not  described  in  para- 
graph (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  this  section, 
who  moves  his  personal  property  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
imminence  of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Federal  or 
State  agency. 

(3)  The  term  "business"  means  any  lawful 
activity  conducted  primarily  (A)  for  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  products,  commodities, 
or  any  other  personal  property;  (B)  for  the 
manufacture,  processing,  or  marketing  of 
any  such  property;  or  (C)  for  the  sale  of  serv- 
ices to  the  public.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  activity  of  an  investor  in  acquiring 
or  holding  real  property  for  resale  for  gain. 

(4)  The  term  "farm  operation"  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for 
the  production  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
products  or  commodities  for  sale  and  home 
use,  and  customarily  producing  such  prod- 
ucts or  commodities  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  capable  of  contributing  materially  to  the 
operator's  support. 

(5)  The  term  "family"  means  two  or  more 
Individuals  living  together  In  the  same 
dwelling  vmit  who  are  related  to  each  other 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(7)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  any 
agency  or  instrvunentallty  created  by  a  State 
or  by  a  compact  between  two  or  more  States 
approved  by  Congress. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  financial  assistance" 
does  not  Include  any  annual  payment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  District  of  Colimabia 
authorized  by  article  VI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  47-2501a  and  47-2501b). 

(9)  The  term  "head  of  a  Federal  agency" 
or  •^head  of  a  State  agency"  includes  a  duly 
designated  delegate  of  such  agency  head. 

(10)  The  term  "elderly  individual"  means 
a  person,  not  a  member  of  a  family,  who  Is 
sixty-two  years  of  age  or  over. 

(11)  The  term  "handicapped  Individual" 
means  a  person,  not  a  member  of  a  family, 
who  is  handicapped  within  the  meaning  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

(12)  The  term  "displaced,"  when  used  in 
relation  to  any  person,  means  any  person 
moved  or  to  be  moved  from  real  property 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  Imminence  of 
acquisition  of  such  property  for  a  public 
improvement  constructed  or  developed  by 
or  with  funds  provided  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

(13)  The  term  "person"  means  any  In- 
dividual, and  any  partnership,  corporation 
or  association. 
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Applicability  of  Administrative  Procedure 
Act 
Sec.  12.  No  provision  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  apply  to  this  title 
except  section  3  (5  U.S.C.  1002),  which  shall 
apply  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Severability 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  perscjn  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Acts  repealed 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed : 

( 1 )  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  SecretiU-y  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  29.  1958  (43  U.S.C.  1231-1234). 

(2)  Paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  U.S.C.  2473). 

(3)  Section  2680  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  133  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. , 

(5)  Section  7  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portfitlon  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  305) . 

(6)  Section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.(78  Stat.  786). 

(7(  Sections  114(b)  and  114(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (78  Stat.  788-789). 

(8)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  15  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (78  Stat. 
795).  except  the  first  sentence  of  such  p>ara- 
graph. 

(9)  Section  2  6f  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  pay  relocation  costs 
made  necessary  by  actions  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  6,  1964  (78  Stat. 
1004),  and  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
4  of  such  Act  the  following  words:  "admin- 
ister the  payments  authorized  by  section  2 
of  the  Act." 

(b)  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior  Acts 
or  portions  thereof  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  bei^innlng  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  section-by-section   analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Muskie  is  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section    Analysis    of    Proposed 
Federal    Legislation,    "Uniform    Reloca- 
tion Act  of  1965" 

Declaration  of  policy 

Section  1.  The  purpose  Is  to  establish  a 
uniform  policy  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  persons  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs.  Uniformity  applies 
to  relocation  payments  and  advisory  assist- 
ance and,  for  federally  aided  programs,  as- 
surance of  availability  of  standard  housing 
and  Federal  reimbursement  for  relocation 
payments. 

A.   federal  programs 
Relocation  payments 

Section  2.  He;ids  of  Federal  agencies  are 
required  to  malte  relocation  payments  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by  the 
President.  The  displaced  person  Is  given  the 
choice  of  reimbursement  ( 1 )  according  to 
actual  and  reasonable  expenses,  or  (2)  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  schedule.  In  the  case  of 
fixed  schedule  payments,  (a)  Independent 
businesses  that  cannot  be  relocated  without 
loss  of  patronage  are  entitled  to  an  amount 
equal  to  their  net  earnings,  or  $5,000,  which- 
ever is  less;  (b)  persons  moving  from  a  dwell- 


ing are  entitled  to  a  moving  expense  allow- 
ance of  up  to  $200.  plus  a  dislocation  allow- 
ance not  greater  that  the  moving  expense 
allowance,  or  $100,  whichever  Is  less,  and  an 
additional  payment  of  $300  if  the  dlsplacee 
owned  the  real  property  occupied;  and  (c) 
farm  operators  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  pay- 
ment of  $1,000.  Low-income  displaced  fami- 
lies, elderly  individuals,  or  handicapped  in- 
dividuals for  whom  public  housing  units  are 
not  available  are  entitled  to  additional 
monthly  payments  totaling  not  more  than 
$1,000  over  not  more  than  24  montlis,  for  re- 
location In  dwellings  of  modest  standards. 

The  alternative  of  reimbursement  by  fixed 
payment  would  (a)  recognize  the  economic 
impact  of  displacement  on  a  bu.siness  owner 
who  must  establish  a  business  at  a  different 
location,  buy  an  established  business,  or  dis- 
continue business  operations;  (b)  grant  those 
moving  from  a  dwelling  the  same  moving  al- 
lowance now  provided  under  the  urban  re- 
newal and  highway  programs,  provide  addi- 
tional reimbursement  for  loss  of  property 
and  out-of-pocket  costs,  and,  for  the  home- 
owner, recognize  to  some  degree  the  closing 
costs  and  financing  charges  required  for  pur- 
chase of  a  replacement  home;  and  (c)  allow 
a  farm  operator  a  moderate  allov/ance  for 
loss  of  property  and  related  costs  in  securing 
a  replacement  farm. 

A  major  effect  of  this  section  would  be  to 
require  payments  by  displacing  agencies  not 
now  authorized  to  make  them,  such  as  GSA 
and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Relocation  assistance  programs 

Section  3.  Requires  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  a  relocation  assistance 
program  for  displaced  persons,  businesses, 
and  farm  operators,  and  for  persons  occu- 
pying adjacent  property  if  they  are  caused 
economic  injury.  The  assistance  program 
must  Include  (a)  determining  needs  for  as- 
sistance, (b)  assisting  businesses  and  farm 
operators  in  relocating,  (c)  supplying  infor- 
mation regarding  FHA,  SBA,  and  other 
assistance  programs,  (d)  helping  in  mlni- 
m.lzing  readjustment  problems,  and  (e) 
coordinating  relocation  with  other  project 
activities  and  governmental  activities  in 
the  community  or  nearby  areas.  This  pro- 
vision applies  present  urban  renewal  re- 
quirements to  all  direct  Federal  programs. 


Federal  programs  with  local  cooperation 
Section  4.  Provides  that  the  same  require, 
ments  for  relocation  payments  and  assist- 
ance programs  shall  apply  to  cases  where  a 
State  agency  acquires  real  property  for  a 
Federal  public  Improvement  project. 

Authority  of  the  President 
Section  5.  Vests  responsibility  for  reloca- 
tlon  regulations  In  the  President  to  assure 
Government-wide  uniformity  and  compll- 
ance.  Authorizes  reimbursement  equal  to 
cost  of  moving  personal  property  if  dls- 
placee chooses  to  dispose  of  it  rather  than 
move  it.  Permits  Federal  agencies  to  use 
established  relocation  facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  or  State  and  local  agencies. 
Fund  availability 

Section  6.  Stipulates  that  funds  available 
for  property  acquisition  shall  be  available  to 
finance  provisions  of  the  act. 

B.    FEDERALLY    ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

Relocation  payments  and  assistance; 
assurance  of  availability  of  housing 

Section  7.  Provides  that  a  State  or  local 
government  using  Federal  funds  for  prop- 
erty acquisition  or  Improvement  may  re- 
ceive Federal  reimbursement  of  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  providing  relocation  payments 
up  to  $25,000  for  any  displaced  person  pro- 
vided that  the  State  or  local  government 
agrees  to  follow  requirements  as  to  reloca- 
tion payments  and  advisory  assistance;  pro- 
vides temporary  housing  for  relocated  fam- 
ilies and  individuals;  and  assures  that 
standard  housing  is  or  Is  being  made  avail- 
able for  those  displaced.  Federal  agencies 
would  contribute  to  the  cost  of  any  reloca- 
tion pajrment  above  $25,000  according  to  the 
project's  cost-sharing  formula.  State  and 
local  governments  are  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  other  agencies 
established  to  administer  relocation  assist- 
ance programs.  Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  advance  the  Federal  share  of 
relocation  payments  if  necessary  to  expedite 
completion  of  a  federally  assisted  public 
Improvement. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  section  and 
section  8  would  be  on  the  federally  assisted 
highway  program.  The  "before  and  after" 
situation  in  the  highway  program  may  be 
compared  as  follows: 


Present 

Relocation  payments  are  optional  with  the 
States.  Twenty-two  States  have  elected  to 
make  payments. 

Federal  reimbursement  of  relocation  pay- 
ments is  according  to  the  project's  cost- 
sharing  formula:  90  percent  on  interstate 
programs;  50  percent  on  primary  and  second- 
ary programs. 

Advisory  assistance  required  for  families 
displaced. 

No  assurance  of  availability  of  housing  re- 
quired. 


As  regards  the  other  major  federally  as- 
sisted programs  causing  or  likely  to  cause 
substantial  displacement  in  the  foreseeable 
future — public  housing  and  urban  mass 
transportation — the  law  would  require  pro- 
vision of  advisory  assistance  to  persons  and 
businesses;  none  is  now  required.  The  pres- 
ent public  housing  law  already  requires  as- 
surance of  available  standard  housing;  the 
present  urban  mass  transportation  law  re- 
quires It  only  for  families,  not  Individuals. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  already  en- 
courages States  to  use  existing  public  agen- 
cies to  administer  the  relocation  program. 
The  proposed  act  would  extend  the  encour- 
agement to  the  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, mass  transportation,  and  other  federally 


* 


Proposed 

Relocation  payments  are  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  grants. 

Pull  Federal  reimbursement  up  to  $25,000     f 
for  any  move;  Federal-State  sharing  on  proj- 
ect's cost-sharing  formula   (90-10  or  50-50) 
for  the  portion  of  Individual  payments  above 
$25,000. 

Advisory  assistance  required  for  families, 
businesses,  individuals,  farm  operators,  and 
tb  be  similar  to  present  urban  renewal  pro- 
visions. 

Requires  that  supply  of  adequate  standard 
housing  be  provided  or  in  process  of  being 
provided. 


aided  programs  that  might  cause  displace- 
ment. 
Requirements  for  approval  of  contracts  or 

agreements  for  Federal  financial  assistance 

Section  8.  Requires  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  conducting  federally  assisted 
program  to  agree  to  provide  relocation  pay- 
ments, services,  and  housing  assurances  de- 
scribed in  section  7  as  a  condition  of  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds. 
Displacement  by  code  enforcement  for  urban 

renewal  project  or  voluntary  rehabilitation 

under  urban  renewal  plan 

Section  9.  Makes  clear  that  persons  or 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal  code 
enforcement  or  voluntary  rehabilitation  ac- 


tivities   are    considered    displaced    persons 
Sthln  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
n,.frirt  o/  Columbia  and  National  Capital 
^H^ing  Authority  eligible  for  Federal  fi- 

nandal  assistance 

spction  10.  Extends  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
Piieiblllty  to  be  reimbursed  for  relocation 
navments  in  same  manner  as  State  and  local 
governments  covered  in  section  6. 
Definitions 

Section  11.  Defines  "Federal  agency,"  "dls- 
nlaced  person,"  "business."  "farm  operation," 
"family "  "State."  "State  agency,"  "Federal 
X  financial  assistance,"  "head  of  a  Federal 
*aeency  "  "head  of  a  State  agency."  "elderly 
individual,"  "handicapped  Individual,"  "dis- 
placed," and  "person." 

Applicability    of    Administrative    Procedure 
Act 

Section  12.     Specifies  application  of  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 
Severability 

Section  13.    States  that  invalidity  of  any 
provision  shall  not  affect  other  provisions. 
Acts  repealed 

Section  14.  Repeals  relocation  sections  of 
statutes  applicable  to  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Defense,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  Federal-aid  highway  program 
and  urban  mass  transportation  program,  and 
certain  parts  of  relocation  provisions  of 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
and  1964  act  authorizing  District  of  Columbia 
to  pay  relocation  costs. 

Effective  date 

Section  15.  Act  to  take  effect  on  first  day 
of  fourth  month  beginning  after  date  of 
enactment. 

SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  plans  spreading  throughout  indus- 
try is  the  one  based  on  severance  pay 
upon  the  termination  of  the  employment 
relationship.  According  to  a  report  pub- 
lished in  January  1965  by  the  W.  E.  Up- 
john Institute  "severance  pay  plans  have 
been  increasing:  by  the  end  of  1963  about 
35  percent  of  all  workers  under  union 
agreements  were  covered  by  such  plans." 

In  addition  to  severance  pay  plans, 
many  industries  have  other  benefits  for 
their  employees,  such  as  bonuses,  full 
payment  of  insurance  coverage,  both  life 
and  health,  and  profit-sharing  plans. 
Salaries  in  industry  are  usually  ahead 
of  comparable  salaries  in  Government. 

Even  with  the  rapid  progress  toward 
true  comparability  between  salaries  in 
Government  and  salaries  in  industry, 
there  now  remains  a  time  lag  of  between 
2  and  5  years.  The  intended  legislation 
would  not  close  this  gap,  since  it  is  a 
modest  bill,  but  it  would  be  helpful.  It 
would  not  be  a  handout  for  those  retir- 
ing, but  would  help  make  the  transition 
between  a  salary  status  and  awaiting  the 
first  annuity  payment — a  period  rang- 
ing from  6  to  10  weeks — less  of  a  hard- 
ship. 

The  proposed  bill  is  intended  to  en- 
courage making  a  career  of  the  postal 
services.  Severance  pay  would  not  be 
granted  to  any  employees  with  fewer 
than  20  years  of  service.  Beginning  with 
the  20th  year,  at  which  time  the  sev- 
erance pay  would  be  $1,000,  the  amount 
would  be  increased  by  $50  for  each  addi- 
tional year  of  service.    It  would  be  ap- 


plicable only  to  those  employees  entitled 
to  an  immediate  annuity.  This  means 
that,  except  for  those  employees  who 
reach  age  62  with  20  years  of  service, 
all  others  would  have  to  be  at  least  55 
years  of  age  with  30  years  service,  ex- 
cept those  involuntarily  retired. 

Generally,  the  Government  follows  in- 
dustry in  new  ideas.  Even  if  this  bill 
were  enacted  into  law  immediately,  the 
same  would  be  true.  However,  the  inter- 
val would  be  smaller  than  usual.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  do  much  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  staying  in  the 
postal  service  and  would  provide  a  small 
reward  for  long  and  faithful  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1682)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  severance 
pay  for  postal  field  service  employees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  INEQUITIES 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  give  attention  to  the  sad 
plight  of  thousands  of  former  employees 
of  the  United  States,  now  struggling  to 
live  on  meager  annuities,  who  are  falling 
behind  in  the  race  with  inflation.    In  my 
home  State  of  Alabama,  the  last  report  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shows  that 
there  are  7,777  retired  Federal  employees 
with  total   annuities  of   $1,220,504  per 
month.    This  is  an  average  of  only  $157 
per  month  for  each  of  these  retirees, 
many  of  whom  have  one  or  more  depend- 
ents.    The   plight   of    survivor   annui- 
tants—the widows  of  former  employees 
who  died  in  the  service  or  after  retire- 
ment— is   even   more   deplorable.     The 
records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
show  2,892  sui-vivor  annuitants  in  Ala- 
bama   who    are    receiving    a    total    of 
$228,355  per  month,  an  average  of  $78. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  sub- 
stantial pay  Increases  for  almost  every 
civilian  employee  of  the  Government,  in 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches,  but  gave  no  consideration  to 
the  plight  of  these  annuitants  who  gave 
their  all  in  devoted  service  to  their  coun- 
try. In  the  past  10  years  when  salaries 
have  risen  from  35  to  42  percent,  there 
has  been  only  one  general  annuity  in- 
crease of  5  percent.  We  note  that  legis- 
lation is  now  well  advanced  to  increase 
the  benefits  under  the  social  security 
system.  I  am  happy  to  introduce  this 
bill,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
which  would  give  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent on  each  annuity  up  to  $3,000,  and 
a  5-percent  increase  on  the  amount  of 
any  annuity  over  $3,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1685)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hill)  ,  was  received, 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT,  RELATING  TO 
SURVIVOR  PROVISIONS 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.     Mr.     President, 
many  of  our  retired  employees  have  ap- 
pealed to  me  for  the  correction  of  a 
great  inequity  in  the  survivorship  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.    Prior  to  April  1,  1948,  there  was 
no  effective  method  of  providing  an  an- 
nuity for  a  widow  of  a  retired  Federal 
employee.    On  April  1,  1948,  the  law  au- 
thorizing a  retiring  employee  to  elect  a 
reduction  in  his  annuity  and  to  designate 
his  spouse  to  receive  an  annuity  upon  his 
death  was  passed.    In  order  to  do  this  the 
retiree  would  lose  10  percent  of  his  whole 
annuity,     plus     an     additional     three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  for  each  year  his 
wife  was  under  60  years  of  age,  limited 
to  a  total  reduction  of  25  percent,  and 
his  wife  would  receive  one-half  of  his 
unreduced  annuity.    A  year  and  a  half 
later,  on  September  30,  1949,  the  reduc- 
tion was  changed  to  5  percent  on  up  to 
$1,500  of  annuity,  and  10  percent  on  the 
balance,    plus    the   three-fourths    of    1 
percent  for  each  year  the  spouse  was 
under  age  60,  but  the  liberalization  was 
not  made  retroactive.    In  1956,  the  plan 
was  again  changed  to  permit  a  person 
to  designate  a  survivor  annuity  with  a 
reduction  of  only  2^2  percent  on  up  to 
$2,400  of  annuity,  the  survivor  annuity 
to  be  50  percent  of  the  amount  desig- 
nated.  Again  in  1962,  the  plan  was  again 
liberalized  by  permitting  a  retiree  to  take 
a  reduction  of  only  2  Va  percent  on  up  to 
$3,600  of  his  annuity,  and  awarding  his 
wife  a  survivor  annuity  of  55  percent  of 
this  amount.   None  of  these  changes  was 
made  retroactive. 

As  a  consequence,  we  now  have  re- 
tired people  losing  up  to  25  percent  of 
their  annuities  for  less  survivor  benefits 
than  present  retirees  can  now  provide 
for  a  cost  of  only  2y2  percent.  The 
tragic  part  of  it  is  that  the  persons  who 
retired  10  and  15  years  ago  when  salaries 
were  lower,  and  who  now  receive  annu- 
ities only  a  fraction  of  those  awarded 
today,  are  paying  up  to  10  times  as  much 
for  survivor  annuities  that  are  10  per- 
cent lower. 

I  am  pleased  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Hill,  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1686)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  annuity  elected  for  a  spouse 
when  such  spouse  predeceases  the  per- 
son making  the  election.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hill),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 
WEEK 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
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Allott  and  Morse,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  joint  resolution 
requesting  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proclaim  the  last  week  of 
October  of  every  year  as  National  Stu- 
dent Council  Week. 

The  student  councils  of  our  secondary 
schools  now  represent  a  national  institu- 
tion and  merit  nationwide  recognition 
by  all  our  citizens.  Many  of  our  Nation's 
future  leaders  are  to  be  found  in  these 
student  organizations. 

The  student  council  is  an  organization 
of  students,  elected  by  students,  to 
serve  them  as  their  ofiBcial  representa- 
tives in  matters  of  concern  to  the  entire 
school.  Student  council  self-govern- 
ment is  a  valuable  training  ground  for 
democracy.  It  provides  a  medium 
through  which  student  opinion  may  be 
heard,  and  a  forum  for  student  consider- 
ation of  common  school  problems.  The 
members  of  these  councils  and  the  stu- 
dents who  are  represented  by  them  are 
learning  at  an  early  stage  of  their  lives 
how  to  run  the  affairs  of  a  community. 
It  is.  in  effect,  a  proving  ground  provid- 
ing a  living  lesson  In  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

As  Gerald  M.  Van  Pool,  director  of 
student  activities.  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals,  has 
stated: 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  to  do  any- 
thing is  to  do  it.  Thus,  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  high  school  students  to  do 
the  things  which  a  good  citizen  does,  the 
student  council  teaches  good  citizenship. 
It  encourages  students  to  become  interested 
in  civic  matters  and  to  take  significant  steps 
to  alleviate  a  situation  or  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  improvement.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  student  council  is  to  teach  good 
citizenship,  and  thus  the  student  council 
becomes,  in  reality,  a  laboratory  of  citizen- 
ship, an  organization  that  teaches  oxir  young 
people  to  be  good  citizens  by  doing  the  things 
which  a  good  citizen  does. 

At  a  time  when  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  country  we  are  vitally  concerned 
with  improving  the  education  of  our 
youth,  the  celebration  of  a  National  Stu- 
dent Council  Week  is  one  way  we  can 
show  our  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
sense  of  responsibility  of  American 
youth. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  a  statewide  Student 
Council  Week  and  has  done  so  annually 
for  13  years.  Since  then,  many  other 
States  have  joined  our  ranks.  In  1963. 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  High 
School  Councils  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility at  the  annual  national  association 
convention  of  encouraging  a  National 
Student  Council  Week.  I  am  happy  to 
support  this  effort. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  of  our  pro- 
posed resolution  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  further  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  7  days  so  that 
others  may  join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  68)  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  week  in  October  of  every  year  as 
National  Student  Council  Week,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  68 

Whereas  the  several  states  have  had  state- 
wide student  council  weeks;  and     \ 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Councils  In  convention  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  In  June  of  1963  approved  the  stu- 
dent council  week  project;  and 

Whereas  the  student  council  more  than 
coordinates  student  activities  and  contributes 
to  orderly  administration  of  our  secondary 
schools,  but  also  fosters  a  sense  of  citizen- 
ship and  provides  a  training  ground  for 
youngsters  Interested  in  participating  in 
democratic  government;  and 

Whereas  the  values  acquired  within  the 
student  council  have  great  significance  when 
carried  over  Into  adult  life;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  eflSclent  and  respon- 
sible government  Is  even  more  urgent  In 
these  days  of  strife.  It  Is  especially  fitting  that 
student  councils  receive  recognition:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last  week 
In  October  of  every  year  Is  designated  as  Na- 
tional Student  Council  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
setting  aside  that  week  as  a  public  occasion 
and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  ADJOURNMENT. 
ETC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session,  until  April  5,  1965,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;  that  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports;  and 
that  the  Vice  President  or  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  or  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


file  individual  and  minority  views  on 
H.R.  5721.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  when 
it  is  reported. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opjerations  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1387)  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  other  revenues  lost  by  such 
governments  by  reason  of  certain  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  recreation,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938,  RE- 
LATING TO  ACREAGE-POUNDAGE 
MARKETING  QUOTAS  FOR  TO- 
BACCO—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  59  AND  60) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  two 
amendments  (Nos.  59  and  60) ,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5721)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price 
support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938,  RELAT- 
ING TO  ACREAGE-POUNDAGE 
MARKETING  QUOTAS— MINORITY 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
61) 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1524)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

PROTECTION  OF  PATENT  RIGHTS- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
62) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  927)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spa<;e  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facil- 
ities, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

STRENGTHENING  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES    OF    COLLEGES    AND 
UNIVERSITIES     —     AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  63) 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  600)  to  strengthen 
the  educational  resources  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  students  in  postsecohdary 
and  higher  education,   which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and 
Public    Welfare,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that,   at  the  next 
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nrinting  of  the  bill  (S.  327)  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
jnrton  California,  and  Idaho  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  re- 
cent floods  and  high  waters,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  561,  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.   » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  812.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  regional  development 
commission,  the  name  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1200,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appe£.ls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
S.  1506  is  again  printed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  '65, 
a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capi- 
tol. 

I  also  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  be  included.  His 
name  was  inadvertently  omitted  on  the 
first  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


purposes:  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kenntbt  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Tydings. 

S  1592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act:  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Tydings. 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewstek.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Grttening, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 
Authority  of  March  25.  1965: 

S  1599.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr  DODD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Mr  Long  of  Mls80\irl,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  18,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  YotJNG 
of  Ohio  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  56,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  the  bill 
(S.  500)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye)  on  March  18,  1965. 


desirous  of  testifying  on  any  aspect  of 
S  1336,  including  freedom  of  informa- 
tion or  lawyers  practice.  Such  persons 
who  desire  to  testify  should  contact  Mr. 
Bernard  Fensterwald,  Counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  room  3214.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.,  telephone  225-5617. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE     COMMITTEE     ON     THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Lawrence  Gubow,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (now  serving  under 
an  appointment  which  expired  March  18, 
1965). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday.  April  8.  1965.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


AUTHORIZATION  THAT  S.  1628  LIE 
ON  DESK  AN  ADDITIONAL  WEEK 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  Introduced  S.  1628.  dealing  with 
a  change  in  custom  relations.  I  asked 
permission  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until 
today,  I  believe.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, since  we  were  not  able  to  contact 
Senators  who  were  interested  in  this  bill 
as  we  did  last  year,  that  it  may  lie  on 
the  desk  for  1  additional  week. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  March  22,  1965: 

S.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  to  Impose  special  (occupational) 
taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  In  the  business 
of  importing,  manufacturing,  and  dealing 
In  destructive  weapons  such  as  bombs,  gre- 
nades, rockets,  missiles,  bazookas,  and  anti- 
tank guns,  to  impose  taxes  with  respect  to 
the  making  and  to  the  transfer  of  such  weap- 
ons, and  to  Increase  the  rates  of  special 
(occupational)  tax,  transfer  tax,  and  making 
tax    Imposed    by    the    act,    and    for    other 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   S.    1366, 
TO    UPDATE    AND    PERFECT    AD- 
MINISTRATIVE   PROCEDURE    ACT 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
on  May  12,  13,  and  14,  1965,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1336, 
a  bill  to  update  and  perfect  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.      This  bill  was 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader — for    himself    and    for    me — on 
March  4,  1965. 

S.  1336  might  be  described  as  an  omni- 
bus bill,  because  it  contains  in  section  3 
the  substance  of  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion bill— S.  1666  of  the  88th  Congress— 
and  in  section  6(b)  the  substance  of  the 
lawyers  practice  bill — S.  1466  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Both  of  these  bills  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  freedom  of  in- 
formation bill  has  been  reintroduced  as 
S.  1160  of  this  Congress.  The  lawyers 
practice  bill  wiU  be  reintroduced  very 
soon. 

During  the  May  hearings,  we  would 
hope  to  hear  from  all  witnesses  who  are 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EXPAN- 
SION    AND     ACCELERATION     OF 
SALINE  WATER  PROGRAM 
Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    on 
March  29  President  Johnson  transmitted 
to  Congress  a  letter  and  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed  legislation    relating    to    the    ex- 
pansion and  acceleration  of  the  saline 
water  conversion  program. 

Each  Member  of  this  body  who  had  the 
privilege   to  serve   with   the   President 
when  he  was  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  well  aware  of  his  deep  interest 
in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  successfully  and 
economically  convert  salt  and  brackish 
water    into    fresh   water    supplies.    As 
President  of  the  United  States  he  has 
renewed  his  support  for  this  tremen- 
dously important  program.    Under  ex- 
isting authority  he  has  recommended  to 
Congress  $29  million  for  this  program  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  more  than  double 
the  amount  appropriated  in  1965.    The 
present  authority  imder  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  operates  its 
saline   water   conversion   program    was 
enacted  in  1961,  the  Anderson-Aspinall 
Act.    That  was  a  $75  million  authoriza- 
tion  which   will   expire   in    1967.    The 
President's  legislative  proposal  would  in- 
crease by  $200  million  the  present  au- 
thority   of    the    Department    to    carry 
out  its  efforts  in  desalting  technology. 
It  also  would  extend  the  time  through 
1972. 

No  resource  is  more  precious  to  our 
people  than  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh, 
potable  water.  The  economic  well-be- 
ing and  growth  of  our  Nation  depend 
upon  adequate  supplies  of  usable  water. 
Not  only  does  this  desalting  iJrogram  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  offer  great 
opportunities  for  our  own  people  in  the 
water-short  areas  of  this  Nation,  but, 
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as  the  President  points  out  in  his  letter, 
there  are  untold  opportunities  for  pro- 
moting the  betterment  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world  if  a  successful 
breakthrough  can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  true  that  this  will  be  an  expen- 
sive and  costly  program.  It  is  also  true 
that  our  Nation  cannot  long  survive  un- 
less new  sources  of  water  supply  are 
found  and  utilized  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  our  people.  The  saline  water 
conversion  program  is  in  a  relative  in- 
fant stage.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  dozen  years  or  so  of 
its  existence,  but  we  recognize  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  learned  in  basic  re- 
search and  technology. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  analogy  that 
might  be  drawn  if  we  examined  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  space 
travel  12  years  after  the  Wright  brothers 
had  flown  their  first  airplane.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  Nation  we  did  not  stop 
our  progress  in  that  scientific  and  en- 
gineering field,  but  instead  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  last  week  our 
astronauts  reflected  great  honor  upon 
our  scientists  and  our  Nation  by  their 
accomplishments. 

We  hope  to  make  a  comparable 
achievement  in  water  resources.  The 
President  stated  in  his  letter  to  Con- 
gi;ess: 

The  seas  around  us  offer  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  to  help  meet  this  need. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
rise  to  the  challenge  that  the  President 
has  presented  to  us  in  this  important 
and  timely  message. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  President  to 
extend  and  expand  the  program  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  24,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Anderson  and  others,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  hearings  will  be  held  by  our  com- 
mittee on  S.  24  and  other  aspects  of  the 
program  on  April  29  and  30.  All  those 
who  are  interested  in  expressing  their 
views  on  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  committee  is  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  on  the  status  of  Interior's  pro- 
gram, including  accomplishments  made 
thus  far  and  plans  for  the  future.  In 
addition,  we  intend  to  have  oflBcials  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  present 
to  testify  who  will  bring  the  committee 
up  to  date  on  plans  relating  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  desalting.  We  also 
cordially  invite  individuals  from  private 
industry,  universities,  or  other  interested 
groups  and  organizations  who  may  wish 
to  present  their  views  to  the  committee 
on  this  program.  It  is  my  intent  that 
these  hearings  will  provide  a  forum  for 
our  committee  and  the  Senate  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  fully  on  the  state  of 
progress  of  the  desalination  program.  I 
invite  each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  and  participate  to  the  extent  he 
may  desire. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  included  in  full,  together  with  the 
draft  of  the  legislation  he  has  recom- 


mended, the  language  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  Senate  bill  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows :      / 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  29, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHKEY, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wasiiington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Past  generations  of 
Americans  have  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  sparkling,  clean  water.  But  in 
recent  years  we  have  become  careless  in  ovir 
stewardship  of  this  vital  resource — polluting, 
wasting,  and  carelessly  exploiting  it. 

Water  shortages — real  as  well  as  prospec- 
tive— already  plague  some  regions  of  our 
land.  Other  areas  and  communities  will  soon 
be  threatened.  Yet,  we  must  have  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

Action  to  conserve  what  nature  has  so 
generously  provided  has  often  been  inade- 
quate and  too  late.  We  are  determined  not 
to  make  this  mistalte  again.  I  have  already 
pledged  full  support  for  cleaning  up  our 
rivers — and  keeping  them  clean.  We  will 
continue  to  foster  conservation  by  planning 
for  the  wisest  pqssible  use  of  all  existing 
water  supplies  and  by  curbing  and  elimi- 
nating wasteful  and  uneconomic  uses  of 
water. 

But  these  steps  are  not  enough.  New 
sources  of  supply  at  competitive  costs  are 
also  required  if  we  are  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
ever-mounting  demand  for  water.  The  seas 
around  us  offer  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
to  help  meet  this  need  in  coastal  areas  while 
vast  quantities  of  brackish  water  are  avail- 
able to  supplement  the  supplies  of  many 
inland  areas.  We  must  spare  no  effort  in 
learning  how  to  desalt  these  waters  eco- 
nomically. 

For  the  past  12  years  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  in  a  program  of  research 
and  development  which  has  brought  desalt- 
ing technology  to  a  point  where  it  shows 
promise  of  economic  application  in  the  fu- 
ture. To  stimulate  the  translation  of  this 
promise  into  reality,  I  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  last  July  to  develop.  In 
close  collaboration  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  proposed  program  which 
would  significantly  advance  large-scale  de- 
salting technology. 

The  resulting  report  entitled  "Program  for 
Advancing  Desalting  Technology"  was  com- 
pletely promptly  and  released  to  the  public 
on  October  26,  1964.  It  recommended — and 
I  am  transmitting  with  this  letter  draft  leg- 
islation to  accomplish — expansion,  extension, 
and  acceleration  of  the  salt  water  conversion 
research  and  development  activities  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  under  authority  of  the  Anderson- 
Aspinall  Act  of  1961. 

This  legislative  proposal  would  Increase  by 
$200  million  the  $75  million  appropriation 
authorization  provided  in  the  1961  act  and 
extend  through  1972  the  time  during  which 
the  authorized  funds  would  be  available  to 
support  this  important  program.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  vital  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  to  mount  and 
lead  the  substantial  sustained  effort  neces- 
sary to  achieve  truly  economical  desalting  of 
sea  and  brackish  waters. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  already  trans- 
mitted to*  the  Ctongress  a  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $3.9  million  In 
1965  to  enable  the  Department,  through  a 
reorganized  Office  of  Saline  Water,  to  accel- 
erate its  research  and  development  activities 
along  the  general  lines  outlined  in  the  re- 
port mentioned  above.  Desalting  activities 
will  receive  continuing  emphasis  in  1966. 
My  budgetary  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  amount  to  $29 
million  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  more 


than   double   the   amount   appropriated  for 
1965. 

By  pressing  ahead  with  a  vigorous  program 
of  economic  desalting  to  meet  our  ever- 
growing domestic  needs  for  water,  we  will  at 
the  same  time  provide  the  technology  which 
can  be  shared  with  other  nations.  This 
technology  could  prove  to  be  the  key  that 
will  unlock  the  door  to  economic  growth  for 
many  of  these   nations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
power  for  good,  the  palliative  effect  on  age- 
old  animosities  and  problems  that  would  re- 
sult from  providing  an  abundance  of  water 
in  lands  which,  for  countless  generations, 
have  known  only  shortage.  To  stimulate 
cooperation  In  the  field  with  such  great  po- 
tential for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  United 
States  will  convoke  a  symposium  of  inter- 
ested nations  In  October  1965  to  exchange  in. 
formation  on  desalting  technology. 

In  recommending  this  measure  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  foresight 
of  such  able  legislators  as  Clinton  Anderson, 
Wayne  Aspinall,  and  the  later  Clair  Engle. 
Our  present  efforts  in  desalting  rest  in  sub- 
stantial measure  upon  the  sound  foundation 
they  laid  and  on  which  we  intend  to  build. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  their  leadership  and 
the  progress  which  it  has  Inspired  can  be 
carried  forward  without  interruption  by  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  trans- 
mitting today. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


JOB  CORPS  CAMP  IN  THE  OUACHITA 
NATIONAL  FOREST,  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Arkansas  was  privileged  to  be  host 
to  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  two  occasions.  Early  in  the 
week  Secretary  Freeman  dedicated  the 
new  Job  Corps  camp  in  the  Ouachita 
National  Forest  and  made  several  other 
stops  in  Arkansas  to  view  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  the  development 
of  many  of  our  small  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

He  again  traveled  to  my  State  on 
Saturday  to  address  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Central  Arkansas  Milk  Producers 
Association  in  Conway,  Ark.  His  speech 
to  the  dairymen  was  an  excellent  review 
of  the  problems  facing  American  agri- 
culture, particularly  as  they  challenge 
Arkansas  dairymen.  His  remarks  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Free- 
man's address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Address  by   Secretary  of  AcRicuLTtrRE  Or- 

viLLE  L.  Freeman  Before  Annual  Meeting 

OP    Central    Arkansas    Milk    Producers 

Association,    Arkansas    State    Teachers 

College,  Conway,  Ark.,  Saturday,  March 

27,  1965 

I  have  spent  nearly  half  of  this  week  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

When  I  reported  that  fact  to  Congressman 
Mills,  he  simply  replied  this  would  be  a 
better  world  if  everyone  could  spend  at  least 
half  his  time  in  Arkansas. 

In  the  light  of  my  experience,  I  could  not 
argue  the  point.  I've  had  a  happy  time. 
I've  been  with  hospitable,  well-informed 
articulate  men  and  women  and  youngsters. 
I've  been  charmed  by  the  natural  beauty  of 
of  this  State.  But  most  of  all  I've  been 
inspired  by  the  spirit  that  prevails  in 
Arkansas.  In  agriculture,  in  industry,  in 
business,  in  recreation — in  all  the  areas  of 
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oDDortunlty  development— the  people  of 
Arkansas  are  moving  with  a  vigor,  enthusi- 
asm and  purpose  that  provides  a  good  work- 
ine  model  for  the  whole  of  the  society. 

Yet  my  own  State  loyalty  demands  that  I 
at  least  try  to  make  a  deal  with  Congressman 
MILLS  on  where  folks  spend  their  travel- 
time— like  maybe  half  in  Arkansas  and  half 
m  Minnesota.  And  perhaps  I  can  claim 
another  vote  for  this  proposition  from  Ann 
Landers,  who  shares  with  me  a  Minnesota 
background. 

Both  States  have  very  special  qualities. 
And  they  also  have  much  In  common — fine 
citizens,  good  dairy  farmers,  progressive  co- 
operatives and  attractive  scenery. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  little  part  in  this  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  Arkansas  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion and  particularly  pleased  to  share  in  a 
homecoming  visit  of  your  Congressman. 
This  does  not  mean  I  do  not  see  him,  or  hear 
from  him,  in  Washington.  Wilbur  Mills 
has  a  very  deep,  and  continuing  dedication 
to  the  welfare  of  Arkansas  agriculture — and 
I  can  assure  you  he  regularly  communicates 
this  Interest  and  concern  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Yet,  you  all  know — Just  as  I  know — ^tnat 
Wilbur  Mills  is  a  nationally  recognized  con- 
gressional leader.  And,  as  a  nonresident  of 
his  district,  I  want  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  Nation  who 
appreciate  quality  in  government  for  sharing 
him  with  us. 

A  little  more  than  4  years  ago,  when  I  be- 
came Secretary  of  Agricul'mre,  I  believed  the 
primarv  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  to  help  farm  families  exercise 
more  muscle  in  the  markets  where  their 
products  are  sold.  And  I  recognized  then— as 
now— that  farmer  owned  and  operated  co- 
operatives could  play  an  Increasingly  effective 
role  In  that  area. 

Cooperatives  were  In  operation,  of  course, 
long  before  any  of  us,  was  born.  But  by  re- 
constituting the  Cooperative  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  other  actions,  I  hoped  to  achieve 
a  higher  degree  of  mutually  helpful  com- 
munication between  co-ops  and  Government 
and  better  implement  the  legislative  man- 
dates of  the  Congress  affecting  cooperatives, 
in  the  light  of  modern  problems  and  poten- 
tials. 

I  believe  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  these  areas.  And  I  can  assure  you  my  con- 
fidence in  the  continuing  contributions  of 
cooperatives  to  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture's well-being  is  strengthened  by  the 
growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Arkansas.       < 

I  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  history, 
the  present  activities,  and  the  goals  of  the 
Arkansas  cooperative  movement  through  as- 
sociation with  such  leaders  as  David  Parr 
and  Harry  Oswald.  I  want  the  members  they 
represent  to  know  what  a  great  privilege  it  is 
for  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  work  with 
two  men  who  are  so  fully  dedicated  to  the  or- 
ganizations they  represent,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  understanding  of  the  interests  and 
problems  and  objectives  of  other  groups  in 
their  own  and  other  States.  Wherever  they 
represent  you,  you  are  represented  with  dls- 
finctlon. 

American  agriculture,  by  and  large,  is  made 
up  of  commodity  interest  areas.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  here  at  this  annual 
meeting  are,  naturally,  farmers  who  earn  all 
or  most  of  their  incomes  through  dairying. 

Yet,  Just  as  no  man  is  an  island,  neither 
is  any  segment  of  agriculture.  Each  is  a  part 
of  the  whole — and  they  sink  and  swim  to- 
gether. 

In  his  recent  farm  message'  to  the  Congress 
and  our  people.  President  Johnson  said: 
"Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate.  It 
is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our  na- 
tional Interest,  at  home  and  around  the 
world." 


By  the  same  token,  a  successful  dairy  pol- 
icy cannot  be  something  separate.  It  must 
be  a  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  wheat 
and  feed  grains  and  cotton  and  rice  and  to- 
bacco farmers,  and  all  the  others  who  may 
need  cooperative  action  by  Government  in 
the  areas  of  price  support  and  supply  man- 
agement. 

In  that  light,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  farm- 
ing and  food  situation  that  exists  today. 

No  segment  of  the  productive  part  of  our 
society  can  match  the  record  made  by  the 
families  living  on  otxr  free  enterprise,  com- 
mercial family  farms.  All  around  the  world, 
their  achievement  in  creating  an  era  of  food 
abundance  is  considered  miraculous. 

American  consumers  buy  more  of  a  greater 
variety  of  quality  foods,  at  less  cost  in  terms 
of  take-home  pay,  than  any  other  food  buy- 
ers anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample, an  American  industrial  worker— us- 
ing 1  hour's  pay — can  buy  a  good,  normal 
meal  for  four  persons.  In  Germany  and 
England  it  takes  2  hours  work  to  buy  the 
same  meal;  in  Austria,  4  hours;  in  France, 
41/2  hours;  in  Italy,  more  than  5  hoxu-s. 

If  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  food  in  recent 
years  had  been  as  great  as  the  rise  of  other 
things,  the  American  housewife  would  be 
spending  $1.17  for  the  food  she  now  gets  for 
a  dollEir. 

The  biggest  beneficiary  of  the  utilization 
of  technological  advances  by  farmers,  and 
their  increased  investments  of  skills  and 
work,  is  the  consumer.  If  American  farmers 
operated  their  farms  today  the  way  they 
did  Just  before  World  War  I,  food  would  cost 
our  consumers  $17  billion  more  a  year— 
about  $300  per  family. 

In  addition  to  providing  all  the  foods  our 
consumers  want  to  buy,  and  maintaining 
adequate  reserves,  our  farms  produce  enough 
more  to  make  healthful  diets  available  to 
those  who  cannot  pay  at  all  or  can  meet 
only  part  of  the  cost.  These  consiuners, 
through  school  lunch  and  school  milk  and 
food  stamp  and  direct  distribution  programs, 
receive  around  $750  million  worth  of  food 
each  year. 

And  there's  still  another  chapter  to  this 
story  of  food  abundance.  Our  farms  produce 
so  well  we  can  bring  $4.5  billion  back  Into 
our  economy  from  overseas  through  export 
sales.  And  we  can  use  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  worth  of  food  a  year  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  through 
food  for  peace. 

All  Americans  know  a  better  life  because  of 
this  tremendous  achievement  in  production 
of  food  and  fiber. 

But  that's  not  all  farm  families  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare.  They  are  good  cus- 
tomers for  the  products  and  services  that  pro- 
vide incomes  for  families  of  cities  and  towns. 
They  spend  over  $29  billion  a  year  on  goods 
and  services  related  to  agricultxiral  produc- 
tion. Farming  uses  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  industry.  Farmers  take  6  percent 
of  all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  and  use  5  million  tons  of 
steel  a  year — a  third  as  much  as  the  automo- 
tive Industry.  They  consiime  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  electric  power — whleU^ 
Incidentally,  they  managed  to  obtain  by 
their  own  efforts  through  such  achievements 
as  creating  organizations  like  those  Included 
In  the  Arkansas  State  Electric  Cooperative. 
In  addition  to  the  $29  billion  they  spend 
on  goods  and  services  related  to  farming,  our 
farm  families  spend  another  $12  billion  a 
year  on  family  living — for  food,  clothes,  cars, 
furnitvire,  medicine,  and  household  appli- 
ances. 

Farming  employs  6.1  million  workers,  and 
3  out  of  every  10  Jobs  In  other  employ- 
ment are  related  to  agriculture.  Approxi- 
mately 10  million  Americans  have  Jobs 
storing,  transporting,  processing,  and  mer- 
chandising products  of  agriculture.    Manu- 


facturers of  food  and  related  products  alone 
employ  nearly  2  million  workers. 

'There's  a  close  tie  between  what  farm- 
ers earn  and  spend  and  nonfarm  employ- 
ment. The  $4.9  billion  increase  in  gross  farm 
income  in  the  4-year  period  since  1960  gen- 
erated approximately  300,000  additional  Jobs 
In  places  ranging  from  riiral  trading  centers 
to  major  industrial  areas. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  In  return  for  their  vital  contributions 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  people  of 
our  Nation,  what  do  farm  families  experience 
in  the  way  of  rewards? 

Fewer  than  400,000  farmers  are  earning  a 
wage  comparable  to  that  of  a  skilled  indus- 
trial worker  ($2.46  an  hour)  and  as  much  as 
a  5  percent  return  on  Investment.  Between 
2  and  3  million  farmers  are  shy  of  a  5  per- 
cent investment  return  while  falling  to  earn 
as  much  as  the  minimum  national  wage  of 
$1.25  an  hour. 

Those  statistics  prevail  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  total 
net  farm  income  has  been  running  about  a 
billion  dollars  higher  than  In  1960.  and 
realized  net  income  per  farm  In  Arkansas 
last  year  was  7  percent  better  than  In  1963. 
Our  farmers  simply  have  not  achieved  par- 
ity of  Income  opportunity  with  other  areas 
of  a  national  economy  that  will — ^next  May 
1 — achieve  a  new  longevity  record  for  peace- 
time growth.  The  per  capita  disposable  per- 
sonal income  of  the  farm  population  in  1964 
remained  at  about  three-fifths  of  the  aver- 
age disposable  personal  Income  per  capita  of 
the  nonfarm  population. 

That's  not  Just  bad  for  farm  people.  It 
is  bad  for  the  Nation,  socially  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically. It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
free-enterprise  tradition  of  balance  between 
contribution  and  reward. 

There  are  four  words,  designed  to  give 
comfort,  that  I  could  never  find  comfort  in: 
"Things  could  be  worse." 

So  it  isn't  with  the  aim  01- giving  comfort, 
but  to  emphasize  a  fact  determined  by  econ- 
omists in  and  out  of  Government,  that  I  use 
those  words. 

Without  farmer-Government  cooperation 
in  the  commodity  programs  we  now  have — 
programs  designed  to  support  farm  Income — 
the  more  than  $12  billion  net  return  farmers 
earned  last  year  would  have  been  cut  at  least 
in  half.  We  would  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
free-enterprise  commercial  family  farm  sys- 
tem. And  we  would  have  seen  the  total  eco- 
nomic growth  not  moving  toward  a  new  rec- 
ord, but  stymied  by  a  sharp  recession — if 
not  an  all-out  depression. 

This  Nation  simply  cannot  afford  failure 
to  provide  free-enterprise,  commercial  fam- 
ily farms  with  oppxjrtunity  to  bring  the 
families  which  operate  them  parity  of  In- 
come with  the  rest  of  the  society. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  we  shall,  through  the 
Congress,  be  determining  the  food  and  farm- 
ing policies  that  will  decide  the  income  op- 
portunities on  adequate,  commercial  family 
farms  through  the  remainder  of  the  sixties. 
Sound,  positive,  progressive  policy  must 
have  its  roots  in  commodity  programs  that 
provide  price  supports  for  producers  and 
make  possible  a  reasonable  balance  between 
^  supply  and  demand  In  the  marketplaces. 

But  these  programs,  and  the  purpose  of^ 
them,   are   constantly   under  attack.     It   is* 
charged  they  are  no  longer  necessary,  or  are 
too    expensive,    or    are   helping   the    wrong 
farmers,  or  are  relief  efforts  no  longer  neces- 
sary, or  are  a  combination  of  all  these. 

I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  status  quo  in 
commodity  programs.  We  must  constantly 
strive  to  improve  and  strengthen  them.  The 
mechanics  of  their  operation  must  be  ad- 
Justed  whenever  new  needs,  new  opportuni- 
ties, develop. 

But  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  In  making  clear 
to  all  our  fellow  nonfarm  Americans  in  Ar- 
kansas   and    throughout    the    Nation — who 
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have  the  power  to  out-vote  us  In  decision- 
making— these  facts  about  farm  price  sup- 
port programs: 

1.  They  are  essential  to  all  Americans — to 
every  area  of  the  society — because  all  our 
people  realize  substantial  benefits  from  effi- 
cient commercial  family  farms. 

2.  If  we  abandon  the  principles  of  supply 
management  and  price  support  now.  we  shall 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  family  farm 
and  bring  an  end  to  the  era  of  abundance  as 
we  now  know  it. 

3.  While  the  goal  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
commodity  programs  is  a  sound  objective, 
one  that  can  and  must  be  achieved,  we  must 
constantly  measure  gains  In  Government 
savings  against  possible  economic  losses  and 
social  setbacks  to  the  whole  of  the  society. 
Efforts  to  cut  costs  must  not  diminish  the 
opportunity  for  many  thousands  of  farm 
families  to  achieve  parity  of  Income. 

4.  Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare 
programs — not  a  dole — but  an  investment  In 
good  management  of  national  resources. 

5.  Oup  commodity  programs  have  In  the 
main  been  working  effectively.  Designed  to 
Improve  earning  opportunities  for  family 
farmers,  they've  helped  add  around  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  more  to  net  farm  income  than 
was  being  realized  in  1960.  Designed  to 
bring  supplies  into  better  balance  with  de- 
mand and  move  surpluses  Into  consump- 
tion, they  have  brought  big  reductions  in  the 
excessive  supplies  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
that  existed  In  1960.  Designed  to  provide 
consumers  with  an  abundance  of  food  at  fair 
prices,  they've  been  doing  Just  that. 

Let  me  ssry  a  direct  word  about  dairying, 
which  is  of  special  concern  to  the  members 
of  this  great  cooperative. 

The  proposals  for  farm  and  food  legislation 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress  soon  do 
not — as  matters  now  stand — include  a  spe- 
cific program  for  the  dairy  Industry. 

This  does  not  imply  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  great  contributions  dairy  farm- 
ers make  to  the  physical  health  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  farm  economy  and  the  total 
economy,  and  to  food  exports  for  dollars  and 
the  food-for-peace  program. 

Neither  does  it  Imply  a  lack  of  concern 
for  the  very  real  disparity  In  Income  op- 
portunity that  afflicts  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  and  other  States. 

No  farmers  have  a  better  record  in  pro- 
ductive efficiency  than  dairy  farmers.  In 
the  past  10  years  the  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  has  dropped  froni  21  to  16  million. 
Over  the  same  period,  however,  milk  produc- 
tion increased  from  123  to  over  126  billion 
pounds.  While  the  number  of  milk  cows  was 
going  down  25  percent,  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction moved  upward  by  3  percent.  The 
drop  in  cow  numbers  continued  into  1964, 
when  milk  production  was  rising  to  a  new 
record  of  126  6  billion  pounds.  Experts  of 
dairy  products  also  hit  a  new  high  last  year, 
and  stocks  held  by  the  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  price  support  purchases  were  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

But — and  I  say  this  in  candor,  not  in 
criticism — we  have  not  so  far  had  in  the 
dairy  Industry  sufficient  basic  agreement  to 
provide  a  reasonable  promise  of  legislative 
success  for  any  program  that  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

The  leaders  of  this  association  are  work- 
ing hard  to  develop  a  working  consensus 
among  dairymen.  They  recently  conferred 
with  me  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  want  to 
reassure  them,  and  you,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  anxious  to  help  in  every  way 
possible  to  develop  a  sound  legislative  ap- 
proach. 

Meanwhile,  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram we  now  have — which.  I  should  point 
out.  contains  Just  as  many  If  not  more  bene- 
fits for  consiuners  as  It  holds  Jor  producers — • 
win  be  operated  Just  as  effectively  as  we  know 
how. 


We  shall  continue  to  seek,  through  legisla- 
tion and  through  Government-Industry  ef- 
forts, expanded  use  of  American  dairy  prod- 
ucts overseas. 

But  I  am  confident  you  share  my  belief 
that  the  future  of  the  dairy  Industry,  in 
legislation  and  in  growth,  is  closely  tied  to 
the  food  and  farm  policy  determined  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

Unless  we  can  maintain  the  principle  of 
Government-farmer  cooperation  in  price 
support  programs  geared  to  accomplish 
parity,  of  Income,  the  future  is  dim  for  all 
commodities — and -all  farmers. 

I  am  not  pessimistic. 

Farm  families  are  a  distinct  minority  of 
our  total  population — but  the  history  of  this 
democracy  proves  you  don't  need  the  most 
votes  to  achieve  Justice  and  fair  play  if  you 
have  the  right  reasons  for  them,  and  make 
the  reasons  known. 

If  we  give  the  majority  the  truth,  It  will 
make  the  commercial  family  farmers  of  this 
Nation  free  to  achieve  parity  In  income  op- 
portunity. 


NEGRO  REGISTRATION  IN  NEWTON 
COUNTY,  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are  get- 
ting on  in  years  view  with  envy  the  zeal 
of  some  of  our  young  colleagues  in  the 
pursuit  of  right  and  justice.  Some  of 
us,  I  suppose,  have  come  to  feel  that 
some  small  sins  of  society  must  be  for- 
given and  overlooked  as  being  inherent 
in  the  fallible  nature  of  man.  We, have 
come  to  compromise  principle  where  the 
consequences  are  slight  even  though  the 
principle  is  important.  But  occasionally 
we  are  called  to  account  by  some  of  our 
younger  colleagues  who  stand  up  for  the 
right  no  matter  what  the  price. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  no  less  a  young 
crusader  than  Congressman  John  V. 
Lindsay,  of  New  York,  rumored  to  be 
presidential  timber,  has  caused  me  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  principle  at 
all  costs,  and  no  less  a  newspaper  than 
the  New  York  Times  has  backed  him  up. 
In  a  poignant  and  moving  editorial  in 
yesterday's  edition,  the  Times,  bristling 
with  righteousness,  commended  Con- 
gressman Lindsay  for  his  ardent  efforts 
to  broaden  the  voting  rights  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
cover  States  which  now  lie  beyond  its 
limits.  The  need  for  a  broader,  more 
comprehensive,  more  effective  bill  was 
fully  documented  as  the  Times  cited  Mr. 
Lindsay,  an  unimpeachable  source,  on 
the  discrimination  that  has  permeated 
the  registration  process  in  my  own  State 
of  Arkansas.  Who  can  question  the  need 
for  broader  legislation  when  such  oracles 
as  Mr.  Lindsay  and  the  New  York  Times 
note: 

In  Newton  County,  Ark.,  for  example,  78 
percent  of  the  whites  are  registered  and  not 
one  Negro. 

Who,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  would  dare 
to  oppose  broader  legislation  in  the  face 
of  these  shocking  statistics? 

It  is  laudable  that  it  matters  not  to  the 
Times  and  Mr.  Lindsay  that  no  more 
than  two  nonwhites  of  voting  age  reside 
in  Newton  County  out  of  a  total  non- 
white  population  of  eight  and  that  there 
is  some  question  even  in  the  collective 
mind  of  the  Census  Bureau  as  to  whether 
either  of  them  is  a  Negro.  Many  among 
us  would  lay  the  failure  of  these  two  poor 


disenfranchised  souls  to  register  to  apa- 
thy or  accident,  but  not  such  stalwaits  of 
justice  as  the  Times  and  Mr.  Lindsay 
who  know  discrimination  when  they  see 
it  and  who  hold  firmly  to  the  conviction 
that  it  must  be  fought  wherever  it  ex- 
ists, even  if  only  two  lonely  souls  are 
beset  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  preju- 
dice. Some  of  us  might  wonder  how 
successful  Federal  registrars  would  be 
in  signing  up  even  50  percent  of  the  non- 
white  population  of  voting  age  inasmuch 
as  the  hills  and  gullies  of  Newton  Coimty, 
which  lie  deep  in  the  Ozark  Mountains', 
have  often  shielded  residents  of  the  area 
from  Federal  officers  who  in  the  past 
have  sought  to  aid  the  local  populace  in 
computing  their  excise  tax  liabilities. 
Even  if  the  Federal  officers  whom  the 
Times  and  Mr.  Lindsay  would  dispatch 
to  the  county  should  be  totally  success- 
ful in  their  mission,  one  might  wonder 
what  the  impact  would  be  on  future  elec- 
tions there  inasmuch  as  the  total  regis- 
tration of  the  county  would  be  increased 
from  2,680  to  2,682.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  counties  in  Arkansas,  and  Newton 
County  is  no  exception,  elections  are 
sometimes  close  and  perhaps  these  new 
voters  would  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
Who  can  foresee  the  totally  new  political 
climate  which  might  come  if  the  Times 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  are  successful  in  their 
crusade  to  bring  the  right  of  the  ballot 
to  the  oppressed  and  disenfranchised  mi- 
nority in  Newton  County? 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  this  ex- 
ample of  adherence  to  principle  is  an 
inspiration  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  indeed  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Were  it  not  for  the 
sharp-eyed  vigilance  of  the  Times  and 
Mr.  Lindsay,  the  country  might  have 
continued  on  Its  way  oblivious  to  the 
cruel  discrimination  in  Newton  County 
so  fully  documented  by  the  irrefutable 
statistics  cited  by  the  Times  and  Mr. 
Lindsay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  although  I  fear  the  national  reac- 
tion will  be  so  strong  that  indignant  citi- 
zens from  across  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Manhattan,  will  rise  up 
as  one  to  demand  the  enactment  of  what- 
ever legislation  the  Times  and  Mr.  Lind- 
say feel  must  be  passed  to  eradicate  once 
and  for  all  this  insidious  evil  in  Newton 
County,  Ark.,  and  provide  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1965] 
Guaranteeing  the  Vote 

The  voting  rights  bill  now  before  Congress 
is,  in  its  essentials,  admirably  drawn.  In 
those  six  Southern  States  where  discrimina- 
tion has  been  severe,  the  bill  provides  stand- 
ards for  Federal  intervention  that  are  clear 
and  that  go  into  effect  automatically.  More- 
over, the  bill  is  comprehensive,  covering  local 
and  State  as  well  as  Federal  elections. 

However,  friends  of  the  bill  such  as  Rep- 
resentative John  V."  Lindsay,  of  Manhattan, 
have  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  law 
would  fail  to  correct  discrlminatiqn  in  many 
counties  in  Tennessee,  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  because  those  States  do  not  Impose 
a  literacy  test.    In  Newton  County,  Ark.,  for 
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,     7«  nprcent  of  the  whites  are  reg-         Another  significant  feature  of  the  gather-  Surface  water  limited:  For  many  years,  as 

Sd  and  n^ot  one  Negro     In  several  Flof-     ing  was  the  change  in  tone  toward  American      a  nation,  we  have^heajd  ;_epe^^^^ 
Ida  counties,  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes are  registered. 

Attorney    General    Nicholas    Katzenbach 
concedes  that  the  bill  would  not  elimiriate 


interest  rates.  It  has  become  an  article  of 
European  faith  that  the  United  States  won't 
solve  its  payments  problem  without  tighter 
money. 

however,   the   Europeans   did   not 


over  the  refrain  of  the  professional  educators 
that  children  are  America's  most  precious 
natural  resource.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  can  have  neither  chUdren  nor  any- 
thing else  unless  we  have  water — plenty  of 


cuiii,^"-..  ------  arffues  that  the  Jus-         Today,    however,    the    Europeans   did    not     i;nmg  eise  uniess  we  nave  wat«— pici^t,  «* 

f."  ''^"Sment  ck^clean  ^^^^^^  push  this  line  so  hard.    According  to  one     clean,  potable  water-the  essential  material 

'fiJ^fstlcr  through    thS  court   sulL   pro-      source,  they  even  acknowledged  that  Wash-      for  nourishment  of  life's  processes. 


vfrfid  for  in  previous  legislation.    It  would  be      Ington's  monetary  policy  was  not  as  loose  as 
mnrP  straiKhtforward  to  revise  the  present     they  had  Intimated  in  the  past. 
Su  along  the  lines  of  the  proposal  offered  -'  —  -  -— "  ->^°  — -  ^- 

by  Senators  Paul  H.  DoXjglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
CLIFFORD  Case,  of  New  Jersey. 

Such  an  amendment  would  provide  for 
Federal  registrars  in  those  counties  where 
fewer  than  25  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting 
age  were  registered.  If  the  deprivation  of 
voting  rights  is  severe  enough  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  to  justify  the  prompt  passage  of 
this  emergency  bill— and  it  certainly  Is — then 
comparable  deprivations  In  neighboring 
States  should  also  be  remedied  at  the  same 
time  and  by  similar  procedures. 


THE  BALANCE   OF  PAYMENTS  AND 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  conducting  hearings  on  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.  One  of 
the  principal  questions  raised  in  con- 
nection with  these  hearings  is  the  effec- 
tiveness of  President  Johnson's  volim- 


AU  this  Is  setting  the  stage  for  an  expected 
American  initiative  on  the  international 
monetary  front.  The  United  States  has  not 
yet  put  forward  its  own  plan  to  revamp  the 
world  money  system.  But  there  were  clear 
hints  today  that  such  a  plan  would  be  forth- 
coming when  the  American  payments  are 
clearly  nearing  balance.  That  could  happen 
toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  officials  discussed  the  British  position 
in  only  a  cursory  manner.  Continental 
money  men  are  waiting  to  see  what  the 
British  budget,  due  next  week,  looks  like 
before  committing  themselves  to  further  aid 
for  the  pound. 

The  money  men  also  agreed  to  make  still 
another  study.  This  one  will  examine  how 
leading  nations  meet  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. 


WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS  AND 
S.  4 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1965,  the  Senate  passed  S.  4, 

^ the  Water  Quality  Act  of   1965.    The     .        ,  v,.  v,  ,      ,     ^.  *. 

tary  program   to   curb   the   outflow   of     House  committee  has  now  reported  its     *°|^„^t^;r^^rrr:ron.'F, 
American   dollars.    European    financial     version  of  S.  4,  which  does  not  contain 
experts  have  been  openly  skeptical,  as     ^he  section  pertaining  to  water  quality 


It  Is  well  known  to  most  folk  that  raln- 
faU  averages  30  Inches  over  most  of  our 
country,  especially  the  "southern  48."  I'm 
confident  It  Is  equally  well  known  to  sanitary 
engineers.  If  not  to  the  general  public,  that 
only  27  percent  of  the  total  precipitation 
runs  off  the  surface  via  streams  to  our  adja- 
cent seas.  Too,  one-fourth  of  the  total 
streamflow  Is  diverted  to  human  use,  nearly 
one-third  each  Is  used  for  Irrigation  and  for 
Industrial  purposes,  while  the  remainder 
(about  one-tenth)  is  used  for  municipal  or 
domestic  purposes. 

Although  only  about  2  percent  of  total  an- 
nual precipitation  sinks  into  the  ground 
(leaving  71  percent  lost  to  evapotranspira- 
tlon),  the  underground  fresh  water  supplies 
have  been  estimated  to  amount  to  about  10 
times  the  volume  of  the  average  annual  pre- 
cipitation. This  moves  through  the  ground 
so  slowly  that  It  Is  estimated  not  to  reenter 
the  solar  distillation  cycle  In  less  than  300 
years.  Very  little  is  known  about  how  wa- 
ter moves  through  the  grotmd  and  in  what 
way  and  how  long  it  takes  to  recharge 
depleted  aquifers.  Neither  Is  much  known 
about  pollution  of  underground  supplies 
though  this  is  receiving  current  attention  In 
view  of  needs  for  practical  means  of  dlspos- 


'      - 


have  been  some  of  our  own  economists, 
bankers,  and  businessmen. 

A  report  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  in  the 
March  31  Washington  Post  indicates 
that  the  President's  program  is  having 
an  effect  and  that  the  Europeans  are 
recognizing  that  fact. 
*  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Nossiter,  "Europe  Admits 
Effect  of  U.S.  Payments  Plan"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Europe    Admits    Effect    of    U.S.    Payments 

Plan 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

Paris,  March  30. — European  financial  offi- 
cials ate  some  crow  here  today. 

they  told  Frederick  Deming,  U.S.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  they  had  mis- 
Judged  the  power  of  President  Johnson's  ap- 
peal to  curb  the  outflow  of  dollars. 

One  financial  aid  put  it  this  way:  "I  was 
skeptical,  but  now  much  of  my  skepticism 
has  been  dissipated." 

Deming  listened  to  all  this  with  evident 
delight.  Just  6  weeks  ago,  these  same  offi- 
cials had  told  him  that  the  administration's 
appeal  for  voluntary  restraint  on  foreign 
lending  and  investing  wasn't  likely  to  work. 

The  forum  for  both  gatherings  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development.  This  body 
brings  together  leading  officials  from  central 
banks  and  finance  ministries  nearly  every 
month  to  discuss  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. 

In  fact,  Washington's  appeal  to  banks  and 
corporations  to  hold  back  their  oversea  In- 
vestment has  worked  so  well  that  dollars  have 
started  to  flow  back  from  Europe. 

This  has  led  some  authorities  here  to  won- 
der whether  they  might  not  run  Into  a  dollar 
shortage  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  that 
prospect  was  not  mentioned  at  today's  meet- 
ing. 


standards.  This  provision  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  two  votes  in 
1963  on  S.  649  and  three  votes  on  S.  4,  this 
year.  The  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  consider 
this  provision  central  to  any  effective 
legislation  this  year. 

On  March  8,  1965,  Richard  H.  Stroud, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Sports 
Fishing  Institute,  delivered  a  paper  to 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
Water  Resource  Engineering  Conference 
at  Mobile.  Ala.,  titled,  "What  Is  Pollu- 
tion— to  a  Conservationist?"  I  com- 
mend his  remarks  by  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly as  his  comments  relate  to  water 
quality  standards.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Stroud's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  Pollution— to  a  Conservationist? 
(Richard  H.  Stroud) 

Most  conservationists,  whether  so  by  voca- 
tion or  by  avocation,  would  consider  the 
question,  '"'What  is  pollution?"  as  being  at 
least  academic.  If  not  actually  facetious.  It 
happens  that  my  views  may  differ  somewhat 
from  those  of  a  few  of  my  colleagues  in  con- 
servation, both  as  to  the  academic  nature 
and  the  facetlousness  of  that  simple  query. 

To  provide  a  frame  of  reference,  I  shall 
answer  the  question  as  follows:  Water  pol- 
lution is  the  specific  impairment  of  water 
quality  by  domestic,  industrial,  or  agricul- 
tural wastes  (including  thermal  and  atomic 
wastes)  to  a  degree  which  has  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  beneficial  use  of  water,  yet  which 
does  not  necessarily  create  an  actual  hazard 
to  the  public  health.  Under  this  definition, 
contamination  is  merely  an  aggravated  Im- 
pairment of  water  quality  by  those  wastes  to 
a  degree  which  creates  an  actual  hazard  to 
the  public  health  through  poisoning  or  the 
spread  of  disease. 


Focus  for  outdoor  recreation :  For  all  bene- 
ficial uses.  Including  needed  outdoor  rec- 
reation, the  United  States  south  of  Alaska 
depends  chlefiy  upon  its  73  million  acres  of 
surface  fresh  waters.  These  Include  6  mil- 
lion acres  of  free-flowing  rivers  plus  10  mil- 
lion acres  of  river  Impoundments  (1.5  million 
river-miles,  collectively),  and  9  million  acres 
of  natural  lakes  and  ponds  plus  36  million 
acres  of  the  Great  Lakes  (U.S.  Jurisdiction). 
Alaska,  alone,  adds  over  12  million  more 
acres  of  lakes,  streams,  and  reservoirs.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  Is  bordered  (out 
to  the  3-mlle  limit)  by  about  27  million 
acres  of  coastal  salt  waters  (Including 
Alaska's  2  million) .  Thus,  about  100  million 
acres  of  water  have  outdoor  recreational 
significance  and  are  of  major  concern  to  con- 
servationists. 

This  supply  of  surface  water  is  the  focus 
for  many  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation,  vitally 
important  to  millions  of  Americans,  which  is 
therefore  one  of  the  major  beneficial  uses 
of  water.  This  has  been  recognized  from 
time  to  time  In  recent  years  by  various  State 
public  health  commissioners  as  well  as  by  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General.^  Such  growing  official 
recognition  refiects  a  hard  fact  reported  in 
1962  by  the  Presidentially  appointed  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
frona  findings  of  Its  monvmiental  studies, 
that  "44  percent  of  the  population  prefer 
water-based  recreation  over  any  others."  The 
Commission  also  concluded  (not  surprising) 
that  much  land-based  recreation,  such  as 
camping,  picnicking,  and  hiking,  is  oriented 
toward  or  around  water  areas.'' 

The  major  water  borne  recreational  ac- 
tivities include  swimming,  fishing,  and  boat- 
ing. To  the  surprise  of  no  one,  the  incidence 
of  participation  was  foxind  by  the  ORRRC  to 


1  "The  Surgeon  General's  Report  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  PHS. 
HEW,  January  1960,"  Report  on  Environ- 
mental Health  Problems.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
p.  11,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  1960. 

=  "Outdoor  Recreation  for  America,"  by 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, U.S.  GPO  Catalog  No.  43,  Ou  8:  2R24, 
January  1962,  245  pages. 
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differ  decidedly  for  each  actlvilty.  Much  to 
the  surprise  of  a  great  many  social  planners 
and  political  scientists,  however,  swimmers 
made  up  45  percent  of  the  population, 
anglers  constituted  38  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, while  boaters  accounted  for  28  per- 
cent. That  a  high  degree  of  duplication  of 
people  is  involved  among  these  activities 
goes  without  saying  ( for  example,  about  half 
of  all  fishing  is  done  from  bouts  and  about 
80  percent  of  all  boat  use  is  for  fishing,  but 
this  fails  to  lessen  their  impact  upon  official 
thinking.  Much  unsatisfied  demand  remains 
in  the  population  for  these  same  activities 
In  spite  of  the  high  degree  of  active  par- 
ticipation. For  example.  ORRRC  found  that 
8  percent  more  of  the  population  (who  do 
not  now  participate)  would  like  to  Uike  up 
sport  fishing,  given  the  opportunity.  More- 
over, about  one-third  of  current  anglers  ( 13 
percent  of  the  total  population)  would  like 
to  tish  more  often  than  tliey  do  now. 

Pollution  diminishes  recreation  supply: 
Unfortunately,  among  others,  water  pollution 
Is  a  major  factor  deterring  the  aspirations  of 
up  to  21  percent  of  Americans  wanting  to 
participate  more  often  in  recreational  fishing 
(13  percent)  or  to  take  it  up  as  a  preferred 
new  activity  (8  percent).  In  this  context, 
results  of  an  ORRRC  special  survey  ^  of  State 
conservation  agencies  to  evaluate  the  role  of 
water  pollution  takes  on  added  significance. 
Survey  findings  revealed  that  abatement  of 
water  pollution  ranks  among  the  four  lead- 
ing factors  considered  necessary  in  42  States 
for  significant  improvement  in  suitability  of 
fish  habiUt  for  the  betterment  of  sport  fish- 
ing. In  21  States  It  ranks  either  as  the  first 
or  second  most  Important  factor.  In  10  of 
these  States  It  is  considered  the  most  Im- 
portant single  means  of  expanding  fishing 
opportunity. 

That  It  actually  Is  this  significant  finds 
further  support  In  the  continuing,  wide- 
spread, and  extensive  fish  kills  that  occur 
annually,  only  a  fraction  of  which  are  prob- 
ably reflected  In  the  USPHS  reports  on  "pol- 
lution-caused fish  kills."  I'm  confident  that 
an  efficient  nationwide  monitoring  system 
would  show  that  such  kills  collectively  In- 
volve some  hundreds  of  millions  of  fish  In- 
stead of  the  few  million  that  are  reported. 
Nevertheless,  the  fish-klU  reports,  highly  sig- 
nificant as  they  are,  may  be  taken  as  sympto- 
matic of  the  much  larger  problem. 

If  any  further  comment  is  needed,  to  make 
my  point  that  water  pollution  substantially 
diminishes  the  supply  of  recreation,  I  can 
cite  results  of  a  survey  made  several  years 
ago  of  the  membership  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  That  survey  revealed 
that  the  amount  of  fishing  by  league  mem- 
bers would  be  doubled  if  the  polluted  fishing 
waters  were  cleaned  up. 

Water  polluUon  Is  national  disgrace:  At 
this  point,  I  believe  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  rephrase  my  opening  definition  of  water 
pollution.  In  the  simplest  terms,  then,  it 
might  be  said  that  water  is  polluted  when 
there  is  anything  In  It  that  keeps  people  from 
drinking  It,  swimming  In  it,  fishing  In  It, 
boating  on  It,  or  using  it,  as  is,  for  Industrial 
processes.  In  any  event,  water  pollution  has 
received  bipartisan  accolade,  from  two  recent 
U.S.  Presidents,  as  "A  national  disgrace." 
More  than  that,  I  believe  that  It  is  one  of 
the  gravest  challenges  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

Water  pollution  has  hit  us  with  rocketing 
acceleration.  In  1945,  the  national  dally  wa- 
ter use  was  160  billion  gallons  per  day.  After 
a  little  less  than  two  decades  (In  1963) ,  that 
use  has  more  than  doubled  to  355  billion 
gallons  per  day.  After  less  than  two  decades 
more  (In  1980),  use  Is  expected  to  nearly  re- 


3  "Sport  Pishing — Today  and  Tomorrow." 
by  W.  King.  J.  Hemphill.  A.  Swartz,  and  K. 
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double  to  600  billion  gallons  per  day.  By  an- 
other two  decades  hence  (at  century's  end), 
it  may  nearly  double  again  to  1,000  billion 
(1  trillion)  gallons  per  day. 

Unfortunately,  available  water  amounts  to 
only  650  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
and  that's  very  unevenly  distributed.  There- 
fore, available  supplies  of  water  must  be 
used  over  and  over  and  over  again— we  may 
well  find  it  necessary  to  reuse  it  as  much  as 
six  or  more  times  by  1980.  It  Is  quite  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  we  clean  up  what 
we  have,  to  make  this  repeated  reuse  pos- 
sible. If  we  are  to  meet  projected  needs,  we 
doubtless  must  learn  to  desalinize  coastal 
waters  in  large  volume  both  cheaply  and 
efficiently.  Just  as  we  must  also  learn  to  man- 
age surplus  runoff  from  high-altitude  for- 
ested watersheds  for  piping  to  low-altitude 
cities. 

Pollution  abatement  methods  obsolete:  A 
big  clean-up  program  is  finally  underway, 
although  it  is  still  far  short  of  needs.  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  passed 
in  1956  and  amended  in  1961  started  the  ball 
rolling  with  a  powerful  one-two  punch:  (1) 
Sewage  treatment  plant  construction  grants 
to  municipalities,  and  (2)  real  threat  of 
court  action.  I  will  omit  any  recital  of  de- 
tails of  developments  under  the  act  on  the 
premise  that  the  record  is  clear.  I'll  merely 
note  In  passing  that  conservationists  are  ;il- 
ready  pushing  in  this  session  of  Congress  for 
a  further  redoubling  of  the  construction 
grants  to  the  level  of  $200  million  annually. 
To  a  great  extent,  we  continue  to  fight  an 
essentially  rear-guard  type  of  action  against 
an  ever  more  massive  war  of  resource  attri- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  though  badly  needed 
on  an  Intensified  scale,  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants  are  not  the  cure-all  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  conservation  bliss- 
fully assume.  For  one  thing,  organic  wastes 
from  industrial  sources  are  estimated  to 
double  the  volume  of  such  wastes  from 
cities.  For  another,  even  the  most  advanced 
sewage  treatment  processes  remove  only  90 
percent  of  organic  waste  materials. 

Even  If  universally  achieved,  this  level  of 
treatment  would  still  leave  10  percent  of 
the  organic  matter  untouched,  not  to  men- 
tion an  increasing  multitude  of  other  un- 
afi'ected  pollutants.  The  10  percent  unre- 
moved  organlcs  is  the  equivalent  of  the  raw 
sewage  of  10,000  people  out  of  a  population 
of  100.000.  This  residue  added  to  the  en- 
riching nutrients  resulting  from  the  wastes 
of  the  other  90,000  would  continue  to  pro- 
duce nuisance  algae  and  extensive  fish  kills. 
Chicago  Is  an  example  of  a  city  using  the 
most  modern  treatment.  Chicago,  neverthe- 
less, is  said  to  be  discharging  effluent  Into 
the  Illinois  River  that  Is  the  equivalent  of 
the  raw  sewage  from  a  million  people  daily. 

Our  waste-treatment  processes  are  simply 
out  of  date.  They  cannot  remove  the  com- 
plex wastes  resulting  from  manufacture  of 
such  substances  as  plastics,  detergents,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  pesticides,  and  medicines. 
Some  synthetic  chemical  wastes  cause  ob- 
jectionable tastes  and  odors.  A  large  num- 
ber are  highly  toxic  to  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life.  Many  do  not  respond  to  biological 
treatment  and  persist  in  streams  for  great 
distances. 

Many  conservationists  are  convinced,  in 
this  connection,  that  greatly  accelerated  re- 
search in  aquatic  biology  will  yield  substan- 
tial future  progress  in  water  renovation  tech- 
nology. What  is  needed,  and  Is  occurring 
belatedly  but  slowly,  is  a  recognition  that  nQ| 
single  discipline  holds  the  key  to  solution  or 
the  complex  and  difficult  water  pollution 
abatement  problem.  I  submit,  with  increas- 
ing concurrence  by  my  conservation  col- 
leagues, that  pollution  abatement  is  largely 
a  problem  In  applied  ecology.  Physicochem- 
Icsl  methods  of  water  renovation  have  proven 
their  wcwth,  but  the  equally  great  impor- 
tance that  living  organisms  have  to  play  In 
the  process  remains   poorly  appreciated  by 


comparison.  Problems  of  harvesting  and  us- 
ing algae  as  well  as  the  dissolved  substances, 
and  of  disposal  of  materials  removed  in  the 
renovation  process,  represent  a  few  that  may 
be  expected  to  yield  to  this  approach. 

Sensitive  aquatic  organisms  need  protec- 
tion: It  has  long  been  my  contention,  now 
gaining  increasingly  strong  and  widespread 
support  in  conservation  circles,  that  one  of 
the  most  pressing  requirements  for  positive 
pollution  abatement  is  the  watershed-bj- 
watershed  development  of  standards  of  water 
quality  criteria  for  protection  from  pollu- 
tion of  the  most  sensitive  species  of  aquatic 
organisms.  Fish  conservation  interests  were 
directly  responsible,  indeed,  for  organization 
of  the  expanding  program  of  research  In  this 
field  now  being  staffed  within  the  USPHS. 

According  to  Dr.  Clarence  M.  Tarzwell,* 
chief  architect  of  the  program  within  the 
water  supply  and  water  pollution  control  di- 
vision of  the  USPHS,  the  prime  objective  of 
aquatic  biologists  In  setting  up  water  qual- 
ity standards  is  "to  assure  the  survival, 
growth,  reproduction,  and  general  well-being 
of  aquatic  organisms  •  ♦  *  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  environmental 
requirements  of  those  organisms  which  we 
seek  to  protect  •  •  •  such  as  desirable  levels 
of  DO,  pH,  CO,,  temperature,  alkalinity,  and 
hardness.  In  addition,  the  concentrations  of 
wastes  and  other  potential  toxicants  which 
are  not  harmful  to  aquatic  life  under  con- 
ditions of  continuous  exposure  must  also  be 
determined.  In  doing  this,  the  requirements 
of  the  most  sensitive  species  and  the  most 
sensitive  stages  in  their  life  history  must  be 
considered.  Obviously,  it  avails  nothing  to 
protect  the  adults  if  reproduction  is  pre- 
vented." 

Knowledgeable  conservationists  are  not  In- 
terested in  levels  at  which  aquatic  life  can 
merely  survive.  They  cannot  deal  in  terms 
of  average  conditions  because  average  condi- 
tions are  very  poor  measures  of  the  suitabil- 
ity of  an  environment  and  they  can  be  very 
misleading.  For  any  form  of  life,  it  is  the 
extremes  of  the  environmental  conditions 
which  are  controlling.  In  this  connection, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  growing  signifi- 
cance of  thermal  pollution.  For  example, 
even  though  temperatures  in  a  stream  may 
be  lethal  for  trout  for  only  2  hours  on  only 
1  day  of  the  year,  that  stream  ceases  to  be 
a  trout  stream.  Standards  for  water  quality 
criteria  must,  therefore,  protect  against  the 
extremes  and  assure  that  environmental  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  most  sensitive 
organisms  In  the  biota  we  seek  to  protect. 

Standards  Would  provide  needed  clean- 
water  goals.  Such  an  approach  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  old  stream  classification 
system,  which  In  effect  condemned  certain 
streams — indeed,  whole  watersheds — to  the 
role  of  permanent  cesspools  for  receipt  and 
transport  elsewhere  of  municipal  and'  Indus- 
trial wastes.  That  system  not  only  gave 
license  to  pollute,  thereby  perving  to  down- 
grade all  water  quality,  it  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  national  disaster.  On  the  contrary, 
with  proper  application  on  a  watershed-by- 
watershed  basis,  an  aggressive  program  to 
develop  and  refine  water  quality  standards 
will  provide  an  effective  tool  for  keeping 
water  resources  in  a  condition  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  the  beneficial  uses  of  water.  For 
the  first  time,  through  provision  of  specific 
goals  of  cleanliness.  It  will  give  meaning  and 
substance  to  the  hitherto  nebulous  philoso- 
phy of  keeping  water  as  clean  as  possible. 
For  practical  purposes,  it  defines  what  "possi- 
ble" is.  For  the  first  time,  too,  we  shall 
have  a  firm  basis  for  legal  action.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  show  only  that  a  polluter 
violated  the  standards — not  that  he  killed 
fifeh.  as  at  present.  It  appears,  as  things 
stand  now,  that  legal  actions  rest  otherwise 
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tlon  that  is  compromised  case  by  case.  This 
aDDears  to  accomplish  little  of  lasting,  value 
while  requiring  tremendous  expenditures  of 
Time  and  money.  The  trouble  with  this  ap- 
nroach  is  that  decisions  are  based  on  opinions 
that  can  be  successfully  challenged  by  smart 
lawyers  rather  than  being  based  on  a  clear 
body  of  scientific  facts  that  will  withstand 
courtroom  grilling.  ,.  ,,  , 

Unfortunately,  all  information  essential  for 
attaining  these  objectives  is  not  now  at  hand. 
Although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  environmental  require- 
ments of  certain  aquatic  forms,  a  great  deal 
more  such  knowledge  is  needed.  This  will 
require  long-term  research.  Since  new  wastes 
are  continually  appearing,  since  there  Is  a 
great  backlog  of  work  to  be  done,  and  since 
there  are  many  thousands  of  species  of 
aquatic  organisms  to  be  considered  in  many 
hundreds  of  watersheds,  work  of  this  nattire 
will  scarcely  ever  be  completed. 

Responsible  conservationists  have  empha- 
sized repeatedly,  however,  that  we  cannot 
and  need  not  wait  until  all  the  answers  are 
in  hand  before  tentative  water  quality  stand- 
ards become  established  for  the  protection 
of  aquatic  life.  Conservationists  urge  that 
we  use  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  is 
presently  available,  so  that  much  aquatic 
life  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  can  be  pro- 
tected and  saved  now.  Standards  for  water 
quality  criteria  should  be  set  up  now  with 
the  Idea  that  they  are  tentative  and  that 
they  will  be  modified,  strengthened,  or  con- 
firmed by  findings  of  future  research.  Too, 
as  I  see  it,  we  must  have  such  standards  in 
order  to  establish  the  objectives  of  advanced 
waste  treatment. 

In   sum:    Conservationists    are    generally 
confident  that  water  pollution  Is  a  manage- 
able problem,  provided  that:    (1)    Sufficient 
funds  are  invested  in  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  treatment   (perhaps  as  In  some 
European  countries,  a  tax  should  be  placed 
on   Industrial    wastes,    with    proceeds   dedi- 
,    cated  to  pollution  abatement):  (2)  substan- 
tial resea^'ch  Is  undertaken  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  advanced  waste  treatment  (presently 
unavailable) ,  to  develop  Improved  standards 
for  water  quality  criteria  to  protect  delicate 
aquatic    life    (thus    defining    water    quality 
goals  for  industry  and  making  true  multiple 
use  of  water  possible),  and  to  develop  im- 
proved techniques  for  detecting  and  meas- 
uring   the    presence    in    trace    amovmts    of 
exotic  chemicals    (as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  endrin  in  the  lower  Mississippi  fish  kills 
case);  and  (3)   the  administration  of  water 
pollution  control  is  reorganized  under  a  new 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion and  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  In  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department. 
An  alternative  might  be  to  transfer  It  to  such 
a  new  setup  In  the  Interior  Department. 


year.  It  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  has  strengthened  our  resolve  to 
press  for  enactment  of  effective  water 
pollution  control  legislation  this  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Jean  M.  White.  "Five  States  Show 
Worry  over  Aging  Lake  Erie"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Five  sVates  Show  Worry  Over  Aoing  Lake 

Erie 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

Lake  Erie  is  slowly  dying  of  old  age. 

This  is  deeply  worrying  water  supply  and 
pollution  experts,  bathers,  fishermen,  and 
lake-shore  property  owners. 

A  lake  gets  older  as  it  gets  richer.  Both 
are  bad,  at  least  for  lakes. 

Enrichment  of  a  lake  leads  to  biological 
excesses  that  defile  the  clear,  clean  waters. 
Manmade  pollution,  loaded  with  the  fer- 
tilizing nutrients  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus. Is  dangerously  speeding  up  the  nat- 
ural  aging  cycle   In  many  of   the   Nation's 

One  of  the  visible  signs  of  an  aging  lake 
Is  an  overgrowth  of  aquatic  weeds  and  algae, 
leaving  a  green  scum  that  turns  clear  blue 
water  into  split-pea  soup.  Odorous,  slimy 
masses  pile  up  on  beaches  and  clog  water 
treatment  filters.  Fish  die.  Insects  breed. 
Unpleasant  odors  and  tastefe  foUow  In  the 
wake. 

AGING    FASTER   THAN    OTHERS 


AGING    LAKES    AND    OUR    WATER 
POLLUTION  PROBLEMS 
Mr.    MUSKIE.     Mr.     President,     the 
problems  of  water  pollution  control  and    ^"'^y^t;;  whose  filters  are  fouled  up. 
abatement  have  been  known  for  many       •v^hen  people  talk  about  poUutec 
years  on  our  major  rivers.    Today,  how 


Lake  Erie  Is  aging  faster  than  the  other 
Great  Lakes.  But  the  others  and  many  more 
lakes  have  shown  signs  of  the  degenerative 
disease  of  eutrophlcatlon  (aging  of  water)  — 
parts  of  Lake  Michigan,  Maine's  Lake  Se- 
bastlcook.  Lake  Washington,  Connecticut's 
Lake  Zoar,  Oregon's  Lake  Klamath,  and  Wis- 
consin's Lakes  Monona.  Waubesa,  and  Ke- 
gona. 

The  premature  aging  of  Lake  Erie  has  been 
a  major  part  of  a  still-uncompleted,  2y2-year 
study  by  Public  Health  Service  specialists. 

GLIRB  (Great  Lakes-Illinois  River  Basin) 
is  one  of  eight  comprehensive  studies  of  ma- 
jor water  basins  in  the  United  States  being 
made  by  the  PHS. 

Today,  community  leaders  from  five  States 
in  the  Lake  Erie  basin  will  meet  in  Cleve- 
land for  a  3-day  seminar  on  land  and  water 
use  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers Education  Fund. 

So  fax,  the  premature  aging  of  Lake  Erie 
has  not  had  any  significant  effect  on  the 
water  supply  for  man  and  industry. 

AGING  IS  STTBTLE  THREAT 

But  that  Is  small  comfort  for  the  swim- 
mer who  finds  beaches  closed,  the  commercial 
fisherman  whose  business  has  disappeared 
with  the  walleyed  pike,  the  cottage  owner 
who  finds  stinking  weeds  turning  his  white 
paint  to  tattletale  gray  and  the  waterworks 


Pollutants  can  put  more  fertilization  to  a 
lake  than  goes  on  upland  crops.  This  lea^ 
to  overproduction  of  aquatic  plants  and 
algae.  -This,  In  turn,  depletes  the  supply  of 
dissolved  oxygen— the  most  Important  single 
measurement  of  water  quality.  An  adequate 
oxygen  supply  is  needed  for  the  best  fish  and 
for  natural  decomposition. 

nSH  CATCH  DROPS 

The  President's  call  for  a  clean  America 
and  clean  water  has  put  emphasis  on  a  new 
dimension  In  water  pollution.    The  new  tack 
goes   beyond   floating   grapefruit   rinds   and_ 
disease  prevention. 

It  takes  a  big  view  of  water  uses.  Includ- 
ing recreational  demands  for  boating,  swim- 
ming, skindlving,  fishing  and  water  skiing. 

For  Lake  Erie's  commercial  fishermen,  It 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  recreation  as  one 
of  economic  survival.  The  conunercial  fish 
catch  for  Lake  Erie  has  dropped  from  more 
than  half  of  the  Great  Lakes  total  to  less 
than  the  catch  from  Lake  Michigan  alone. 

"Great  harm  has  been  and  is  being  done 
to  many  waters,  and  natxire's  repair  process 
is  slow  even  after  the  underlying  cause  Is 
partially  or  completely  corrected."  says  Ken- 
neth M.  Mackenthun,  a  biologist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  in  Cincinnati. 

But  the  outlook  Is  not  altogether  pes- 
simistic. 

"It  depends  on  what  people  want  and  now 
much  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,"  says 
James  B.  Coulter,  chief  of  water  projects  of 
the  PHS's  Division  of  Water  Supply  and 
Pollution  Control. 

STEPS  NECESSARY 

The  first  step,  he  points  out,  is  to  clean 
up  the  tributaries  that  are  carrying  nutrient- 
rich  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  Into  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  This  would  slow  down 
the  aging  acceleration,  but  that  Is  about  aU. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  maintain  the 
water  quality  at  present  levels. 

This  would  mean  cutting  down  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorous 
going  into  the  water.  Sewage  treatment 
would  have  to  be  stepped  up— at  one-quarter 
to  one-half  over  present  costs— to  remove 
nutrients.  Studies  have  shown  phosphorous 
is  the  principal  culprit.  Coulter  said. 

A  repah-  Job— perhaps  lasting  10  years- 
would  involve  dredging  out  bottom  sediment 
high  m  phosphates  and  Isolating  those  wastes 
in  land  dumps.  It  would  Involve  harvesting 
of  crops  of  algae  and  aquatic  growths.  It 
would  involve  massive  catches  of  the  "rough" 
fish  In  the  lake,  whose  bodies  contain  phos- 
phorus. 

It  would  cost  money,  but  It  can  be  done. 


ever,  we  are  learning  that  pollution  is 
affecting  our  lakes,  creating  mammoth 
problems  which  are  far  more  difficult 
than  those  we  have  encountered  on  rivers 
and  streams. 

On  Tuesday,  March  30,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  excellent  article  by 
Jean  M.  White,  entitled  "Five  States 
Show  Worry  Over  Aging  Lake  Erie."  de- 
scriblhg  the  impact  of  pollution  on  Lake 
Erie  and  the  relationship  of  that  situa- 
tion to  our  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  problem.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 


When  people  talk  about  polluted  waters, 
thev  are  usually  thinking  of  floating  grape- 
fruit rinds,  domestic  sewage  and  industrial 

wastes.  ,        ,     „ 

But  poUutlon-accelerated  lake  aging  is  a 
subtler  and  more  complex  threat  to  clean 
water.  In  the  end.  It  can  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous. , 

Even  If  man  had  never  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  waters  would  have 
slowlv  aged.  There  are  natural  soiu-ces  of 
enriching  nutrients— rainfall,  the  atmosphere 
and  duckways  from  which  nutrients  are 
"bombed  in." 

But  man  has  thrown  in  his  pollutants  and 
speeded  up  the  cycle  with  long-term  conse- 
quences  for    generations    ahead.     In   some 


PARTICIPATION     OF     NEW     HAMP- 
SHIRE CLERGY  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 
Mr  McINTYRE.    Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pride 
at  the  active  participation  of  members 
of  the  New  Hampshire  clergy  in  the  na- 
tional civU  rights  movement. 

In  particular.  I  have  been  very  pleased 
with  the  courageous  participation  of  rep- 
resentative members  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire clergy  in  the  recent  march  from 
Selma,  Ala.,  to  Montgomery. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  men  have 
followed  their  unquestioned  responsi- 
bilities as  men  of  God.  concerned  with 
the  treatment  of  their  feUow  man. 

There  were  many  issues  at  stake  in 
Selma.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  right 
of  American  citizens  to  vote,  are  issues 
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which  are  properly  the  concern  of  every 
American,  and  specifically  the  concern 
of  the  Congress.  So  it  is  with  the  issue 
of  man's  treatment  of  his  fellow  man. 
This,  too.  is  an  area  of  concern  to  all 
humanity,  but  It  is  more  specifically  an 
area  of  immediate  concern  to  all  our 
clergy. 

Thus,  as  religious  leaders  from  all 
America,  from  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions, came  to  Alabama  last  month,  they, 
too,  were  doing  their  duty  in  a  way  which 
I  must  commend.  And  it  was  truly  with 
pride  and  appreciation  that  I  learned 
that  clergymen  from  New  Hampshire 
were  among  them. 

There  are  those  today  who  say  that 
the  clergy  had  no  place  in  Alabama. 
These  people,  whom  I  frankly  suspect  of 
no  higher  motive  than  the  stirring  up  of 
mischief  for  their  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion, have  singled  out  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  clergy  in  their  attacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  more  un- 
founded attacks  than  these.  They  would 
have  the  clergy  take  the  stand  of  Cain, 
who  claimed  that  he  was  not  his  broth- 
er's keeper.  But  the  propriety,  the  cor- 
rectness, the  essential  morality  of  the 
clergy  in  this  context  stands  as  its  own 
defense.  I  can  only  add  my  own  respect 
and  support. 


JOB  CORPS  CENTERS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  projects  of  the  Government's  war- 
on-poverty  program  is  the  establishment 
of  Job  Corps  centers  for  women.  The 
purpose  of  these  residential  centers  is  to 
provide  young  women  between  the  ages 
16  and  21,  many  of  whom  are  school 
dropouts,  with  instruction  in  basic  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  home  and 
family  life,  and  citizMiship  responsibility. 

Thus  far,  contracts  totaling  $8 '2  mil- 
lion have  been  awarded  by  the  OflSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  three  women's  centers. 
Ultimately  25  centers  will  be  set  up  to 
accommodate  6,500  young  women. 

The  groups  operating  the  centers  will 
receive  $530  a  month  to  feed,  house,  and 
give  instruction  to  each  girl.  The  OEO 
will  also  give  each  young  woman  and  her 
family  an  allowance  of  $105  a  month. 
This  adds  up  to  $635  a  month  or  $7,620 
a  year.  In  addition,  the  OEO  will  pay 
transportation  costs  estimated  at  $75  to 
$100  per  girl. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  It  costs  the 
taxpayers  almost  $8,000  a  year  per  young 
woman  to  operate  these  Government  job 
centers  when  a  girl  can  be  sent  to  any 
one  of  the  country's  leading  colleges  for 
the  academic  year  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one-half  that  amount  and  to  a  State  in- 
stitution of  learning  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one-fourth  that  amount. 

In  my  opinion,  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  $8,000  a  year  to  train  a  young 
woman  in  reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
how  to  manage  money,  and  to  become  a 
capable  mother  and  citizen  is  completely 
out  of  reason  and  beyond  the  realm  of 
justification  even  by  the  most  ingenious 
mind  and  the  most  extravagantly  dis- 
posed person.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand it. 


If  the  general  program  'Is  good,  the 
spending  of  $8,000  a  year  to  train  a  drop- 
out cannot  be  justified. 

I  find  this  newest  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  even  more  fantastic 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  at  a  cost  of  almost  $32  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1964,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
already  involved  in  42  individual  pro- 
grams designed  to  combat  and  overcome 
the  causes  of  poverty.  And  for  the  same 
year  an  additional  $35.9  billion  was  ex- 
pended by  State  and  local  governments 
on  social  welfare  activities,  including 
education. 

A  further  weakness  in  this  program  Is 
that  a  volunteer  may  drop  out  anytime 
she  wishes.  The  dropout  rate  of  the 
manpower  program  for  1964  was  about 
33  percent,  and  authorities  feel  that  this 
figure  is  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  drop- 
out rate  for  programs  of  this  nature.  To 
what  good  use  have  these  Job  Corps 
"dropouts"  put  the  taxpayers'  money? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  my  opposition  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  women's  Job  Corps  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  It  is  an  outrageously  expensive 
program. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
already  involved  in  42  programs  designed 
to  combat  poverty. 

Third.  It  is  another  glaring  example 
of  the  Federal  Government  usurping 
State  and  local  awthority  and  taking  over 
their  duties. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
volunteers  will  not  drop  out  before  com- 
pleting the  training  program. 


THE    WAR   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
the  crisis  in  Vietnam  appears  to  grow 
worse.  We  are  concerned  about  its  ac- 
celeration. I  have  been  supporting  the 
program  and  the  policy  of  the  President 
on  the  ground  that  constitutionally  he  is 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  our  foreign  afTairs.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  his  wisdom,  capacity,  and  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  these  com- 
plicated matters. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  point  of 
view,  and  I  believe  that  point  of  view 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  two  excellent  recent  columns  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Lippmann,  one  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  30,  and 
the  other  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  1,  be  printed  in  chronological  order 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  30, 
1965] 

Today  and  Tomorrow — On  the  Wat  to  the 
Brink 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  war  In  Vietnam  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  President  Is  wrestling  with  mo- 
mentous and  fateful  decisions.  For  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  official  theory  of 
the  war.  as  propounded  by  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  to  President  Kennedy  and  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  President  Johnson,  has 
proved  to  be  unworkable.    The  government 


In  Slagon  has  not  been  able  to  pacify  South 
Vietnam  even  with  the  help  of  American 
munitions,  money,  and  25,000  military  ad- 
visers. The  crucial  fact  today  Is  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  Saigon  government 
has  lost  control  of  the  countryside,  and  Its 
followers  are  Increasingly  holed  up  in  the 
cities. 

The  roads  and  the  railroads  connecting  the 
cities  have  been  cut  by  the  Vietcong.  The 
cities  now  have  to  be  supplied  In  great  meas- 
ure by  air  and  by  sea.  This  condition  of  af- 
fairs has  been  well  reported  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dudman  in  a  series  of  reports  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  his  findings  are  con- 
firmed In  all  essentials,  tjjough  not  yet  pub- 
licly. In  the  well-informed  quarters  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  surest  evidence  that  Mr.  Dudman's  re- 
ports are  substantially  correct  is  that  In  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  there  is 
mounting  pressure  for  the  commitment  to 
southeast  Asia  of  American  Infantry.  The 
current  estimate  is  that  the  President  should 
be  prepared  to  send  350,000  American  soldiers, 
even  though  this  woulc^  compel  him  to  order  a 
mobilization  of  Reservists  and  draftees. 

This  call  for  American  ground  forces  Is  the 
logical  and  Inevitable  consequence  of  the 
virtual  collapse  of  the  Saigon  government  in 
the  villages.  Having  lost  the  countryside, 
Saigon  has  lost  the  sources  of  military  man- 
power. This  deprives  It  of  the  means  for  win- 
ning the  war.  The  official  estimates  today  are 
that  the  Saigon  government  commands  forces 
superior  to  the  Vietcong  by  a  ratio  of  not 
quite  5  to  1.  Experience  shows  that  no  guer- 
rilla war  has  ever  been  subdued  with  such  a 
low  ratio  of  superiority.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  Malaya,  the  British  and  the  Malayans,  who 
were  fighting  the  Indigenous  Chinese  guer- 
rillas, reached  a  superiority  of  50  to  1.  In 
Cyprus,  which  they  gave  up,  the  British  had 
overwhelming  force.  In  Algeria,  though  the 
French  Army  had  unmistakable  superiority, 
the  country  became  untenable.  It  Is  the 
deficiency  In  South  Vietnamese  military  man- 
power which  explains  why  the  pressure  is  now 
on  to  put  in  Americans  to  fill  It. 

After  2  months  of  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
it  has  become  manifest  also  that  the  bomb- 
ing has  not  changed  the  course  of  the  war. 
As  a  result  of  this  disappointment,  the 
President  Is  now  under  pressure  to  extend 
the  bombing  to  the  populated  centers  around 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  American  air  power 
can  devastate  North  Vietnam  and.  If  China 
Intervened,  could  do  great  damage  In  China. 
But  if  we  had  an  American  Army  of  350,000 
men  In  South  Vietnam,  and  extended  the 
war  In  the  air,  we  would  have  on  our  hands 
an  Interminable  war  without  the  prospect  of 
a  solution.  To  talk  about  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  amidst  such  violence 
and  chaos  would  be  to  talk  nonsense. 

In  order  to  rationalize,  that  is  to  sell,  the 
wider  war,  we  are  being  told  by  Secretary 
McNamara  and  others  that  this  war  Is  a 
decisive  test  for  the  future.  It  will  decide 
the  future  of  "wars  of  liberation."  This  is 
a  profoundly  and  dangerously  false  notion, 
and  It  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  revolutionary  up- 
heavals of  the  epoch  In  which  we  live.  It 
assumes  that  revolutionary  uprisings  against 
established  authority  are  manufactured  In 
Pelplng  or  in  Moscow,  and  that  they  would 
not  happen  if  they  were  not  Instigated,  sup- 
ported, and  directed  from  one  of  the  capitals 
of  communism.  If  this  were  true,  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  could  be  suppressed  once 
and  for  all  by  knocking  out  Pelplng  or  Mos- 
cow. They  little  know  the  hydra  who  think 
that  the  hydra  has  only  one  head  and  that 
it  can  be  cut  off. 

Experience  shows  that  there  is  no  single 
central  source  of  the  revolutionary  upheavals 
of  our  epoch.  What  is  there  that  is  common 
to  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  the  Jewish  uprising 
In  Palestine,  to  the  civil  war  in  Cuba,  to  the 
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Arab  rebellion  in  Algeria,  to  the  Huk  revolt 
m  the  Philippines?  What  is  common  to 
them  all  Is  violent  discontent  with  the  es- 
tablished order  and  a  willingness  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  discontented  to  die  In  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  It.  ... 

What  has  confused  many  well-meaning 
Americans  is  that  In  some  of  these  rebellions, 
though  not  by  any  means  In  all  of  them 
communists  have  become  the  leaders  of  the 
rPbellion  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  owned  the  rebellion.  The  resistance  to 
the  Nazis  in  France  and  Italy  contained  a 
hlL'h  proportion  of  Communists  among  the 
active  partisans.  But  20  years  later  It  Is 
General  de  Gaulle  who  presides  over  Prance. 

It  would  be  well  to  abandon  the  half- 
baked  notion  that  the  war  In  southeast  Asia 
will  be  decisive  for  the  future  of  revolution- 
ary upheavals  In  the  world.  Revolution  is  a 
homegrown  product,  and  It  could  not  be 
stamped  out  decisively  and  once  for  all- 
supposing  we  had  such  delusions  of  gran- 
deur—by stamping  out  Red  China.  In  south- 
east Asia  we  have  entangled  ourselves  In  one 
of  the  many  upheavals  against  the  old  re- 
gime, and  we  shall  not  make  things  any  bet- 
ter by  thrashing  around  with  ascending  vio- 
lence. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  1,  1965] 
Today  and  Tomorrow — The  Basis  of 
Negotiation 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  cardinal  defect  of  the  administration's 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Indochina  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  Republican  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  In  a  state- 
ment last  week  (March  25),  Senator  Cooper 
said  that  the  U.S.  Government,  like  Its  ad- 
versaries in  Pelplng  and  Hanoi,  Is  "pre- 
scribing conditions  as  a  prerequisite  to 
negotiations  which  will  not  be  accepted." 
The  Commulnsts  are  making  It  a  condition  of 
a  negotiation  that  the  United  States  must 
withdraw  from  Vietnam;  we  are  making  It  a 
condition  of  a  negotiation  that  North  Viet- 
nam must  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 
This  Is,  said  Senator  Cooper,  "a  kind  of  de- 
mand from  both  sides  for  unconditional 
surrender." 

It  Is.  therefore,  highly  important  that  the 
administration  put  Itself  in  a  position  where 
negotiation  is  possible,  granting  that  even 
If  It  did  so,  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  may  gamble 
on  winning  the  war  In  order  to  overrun  South 
Vietnam  and  Inflict  a  smashing  defeat  on  the 
United  States.  But  regardless  of  what  they 
do,  we  must  come  Into  court  with  clean 
hands.  The  administration  needs  to  clarify 
Its  own  position — In  order  to  set  In  motion 
a  movement  for  negotiation  and,  falling  that, 
to  put  the  onus  of  prolonging  and  widening 
the  war  unmistakably  on  our  adversaries. 

There  is  a  mistaken  impression  in  this 
country  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
negotiate  but  that  the  other  side  is  Im- 
posing intolerable  conditions;  namely,  that 
we  should  withdraw  our  forces  before  the 
negotiation  begins.  Senator  Cooper  rejects 
the  Communist  condition,  as  do  all  of  us 
who  have  been  actively  Interested  in  this 
question.  We  cannot  withdraw  our  forces 
until  there  has  been  a  political  settlement  In 
Indochina,  a  settlement  which  promises  to 
last  because  it  serves  the  primary  Interests 
of  all  concerned. 

But  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  our  posi- 
tion? It  Is  that  before  negqtlation&.can  take 
place,  the  North  must  demonstrate  its  readi- 
ness "to  leave  Its  neighbors  alone."  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  avoided  a  precise  definition  of 
that  phrase.  We  know  that  "illegal  infiltra- 
tion of  military  personnel  and  arms"  Is  con- 
sidered to  violate  that  condition.  That 
"leaving  your  neighbors  alone"  means  also 
withdrawal  of  infiltrators  who  are  already 
there  has  at  times  been  suggested  but  never 
formally  stated. 


Senator  Cooper  says  of  this  position:  "I 
think  it  unlikely  that  the  Communists  will 
agree  to  this  condition  for  negotiations,  as 
we  will  not  agree  to  their  condition  that  the 
United  States  withdraw." 

What  Senator  Cooper  is  asking  the  admin- 
istration to  do  Is  what  was  done  In  the 
Korean  war:  "no  such  conditions  were  Im- 
posed by  either  side  prior  to  negotiations, 
but  a  cease-fire  was  sought."  Until  the  ad- 
ministration comes  around  to  this  position, 
its  diplomacy  will  be  confused. 

Last  week  (March  25)  the  President  issued 
a  statement  that  "we  have  said  many  times — 
to  all  who  are  interested  In  our  principles 
for  honorable  negotiation — that  we  seek  no 
more  than  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the 
agreements  of  1954 — a  reliable  arrangement 
to  guarantee  the  Independence  and  security 
of  all  in  southeast  Asia." 

This  is  rather  puzzling.  The  agreements 
of  1954  were  reached  at  Geneva  in  a  con- 
ference in  which  there  participated  not  only 
the  Indochinese  states  but  also  Russia.  Red 
China,  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  The  agreements  ended  the  fighting 
between  the  French  Union  forces  and  the 
Vietminh  in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 
These  states  were  to  become  independent 
countries,  with  Vietnam  partitioned  at  the 
17th  parallel  Into  two  zones  pending  gen- 
eral "free  elections"  to  be  held  by  January  20, 
1956. 

The   cease-fire   agreement   was   signed   by 
the  military  commanders.    But  in  addition, 
the  Geneva  Conference  issued  a  final  decla- 
ration, dated  July  21.    This  declaration  con- 
tained the  following  principles  of  settlement. 
One  of   the  principles  was  that  the  cease- 
fire prohibited  the  "introduction  into  Viet- 
nam of  foreign  troops  and  military  personnel 
as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions."   The  Geneva  declaration  went  on  to 
say   that  "the  military  demarcation  line  is 
provisional  and  should  not  in  any  way  be 
Interpreted    as    constituting    a    political    or 
territorial     boundary."      Furthermore,     the 
declaration    said     that    "general    elections 
shall  be  held  In  July  1956  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  international  commission." 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  final 
declaration.  But  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  made  a  "unilateral 
declaration"  which  said  that  the  United 
States  supported  the  agreements  and  that 
"in  connection  with  the  statement  in  the 
declaration  concerning  free  elections  in 
Vietnam,  my  Government  wishes  to  make 
clear  Its  position  which  it  has  expressed  in 
a  declaration  made  in  Washington  on  June 
29  1954,  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of  nations 
now  divided  against  their  will,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free 
elections  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
to  Insure  that  they  are  conducted  fairly." 

The  United  States  encouraged  the  Diem 
government  In  Saigon  to  refuse  to  hold  the 
elections  of  1956,  almost  certainly  for  the 
quite  practical  reason  that  they  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Communists. 

Considering  the  essentials  of  the  1954 
agreements,  It  Is  not  easy  to  understand  what 
it  means  to  say  now  that  "we  seek  no  more 
than  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  agree- 
ments of  1954."  I  am  afraid  It  means  that 
in  the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  diplomatists  have  not  been  do- 
ing their  homework. 


United  States  and-  the  Communist 
Giants." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  lecture  may  be  printed  in 
ordinary  type,  not  in  small,  most  unread- 
able type  in  which  insertions  are  usually 
printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
COMMUNIST  GIANTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Hon.  George  F.  Kennan.  at 
Princeton  University,  on  February  25, 
1965.    The    lecture    is    entitled    "The 


"the    united    states    and    the    communist 

giants 

"(By  the  Honorable  George  F.  Kennan. 
Walter  E.  Edge  Lecture,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Feb.  25,  1965) 
"When  the  invitation  to  deliver  this 
lecture  reached  me,  some  months  ago, 
and  I  was  obliged,  according  to  estab- 
lished custom,  to  select  a  title  for  a  lec- 
ture I  had  not  yet  even  thought  about, 
the  one  selected  was  the  one  you  see  on 
the  prc«ram  this  evening:  "The  United 
States    and    the    Communist    Giants." 
What  I  had  in  mind,  in  selecting  this 
title,  was  a  relatively  detached  and  re- 
laxed discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  three 
great  powers:   Russia,  China,   and  the 
United  States,  at  this  historical  junc- 
ture, an  examination  of  their  respective 
ideologies  and  the  compulsions  that  most 
strongly  affect  their  governments,  and 
perhaps  the  hazarding  of  some  specula- 
tive thoughts  about  how  they  all  related 
to  one  another.    Little  did  I  realize  that 
by  the  time  the  day  for  delivery  of  this 
lecture  came  around,  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion would  have  brought  precisely  these 
relationships  to  such  a  state  of  crucial- 
ity  as  to  make  them  a  burning  topic  of 
the  hour,  and  would  threaten,  in  fact,  to 
predetermine  at  any  moment,  perhaps 
even  beyond  the  point  of  no  return,  the 
answers   to   the   very   questions   I   had 
thought  to  discuss.    Things  being  this 
way.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  dis- 
pense with  all  the  customary  academic 
and  forensic  preliminaries  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  burden  of  the  thesis  I  have 
to  present. 

"I  want  first  to  ask  you  to  note  certain 
things  about  the  nature  and  position,  at 
this  time,  of  our  two  major  Communist 
adversaries.    Let  me  take  first  the  Soviet 
Union  and  recall  to  your  minds  certain 
features  of  this  great  political  society 
which  affect  importantly  its  interests  and 
reactions  as  a  power  on  the  world  scene. 
"First  of  all,  the  Soviet  regime  is  a 
Marxist  regime  which  has  now  been  in 
power  for  47  years,  and  which  has  car- 
ried its  country,  during  this  period,  to 
a  fairly  advanced,  if  rather  uneven,  state 
of  industrial  development.    One  of  the 
things  this  means  is  that  the  weaknesses 
and  contradictions  of  the  Marxist  doc- 
trine have  now  had  time  to  become  not 
only  visible  but  even  embarrassingly  evi- 
dent in  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  state. 
Not  only  have  they  had  time  to  become 
thus  evident,  but  that  relative  state  of 
industrial   advancement   to   which   the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  attained  has  made 
these  weaknesses  and  contradictions  all 
the   more  conspicuous;    for  Insofar   as 
Marxism,    or   even   Marxism -Leninism, 
still  has  any  relevance  in  our  age,  this 
relevance  would  be  primarily,  I  should 
think,  to  the  problems  of  societies  in  the 
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same  Incipient  stage  of  industrialization 
as  was  ttie  Germany  of  Marx'  time,  or 
the  Russia  of  Lenin's — societies  in  which 
the  great  problem  was  still  that  of  the 
distribution  of  a  scarce  wealth  among 
individuals,  not  the  social  employment 
of  an  abundant  wealth  to  the  benefit  of 
an  entire  people.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  Marxist  doctrine  has  proved 
wholly  inadequate  as  an  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Russian  agriculture,  even  its 
achievements  in  respect  to  tlie  raising  of 
the  living  standards  of  the  so-called 
masses  <a  function  which  lay,  after  all, 
at  the  vei-y  basis  of  its  claim  to  superior- 
ity as  a  social:  and  political  doctrine) 
compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  the 
hated  and  despised  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  the  West.  All  this  means  not  only 
that  the  Soviet  regime  now  faces  very 
difficult  decisions  of  domestic  policy,  in 
the  effort  to  reconcile  its  Marxist  prin- 
ciples to  the  demands  of  an  advanced 
industrial  society,  but  that  it  cannot 
easily  reftain  from  looking  westward 
both  for  trade  and  ideas.  Outside  the 
field  of  agriculture,  where  the  Russians 
have  a  very  specific  problem  partly  in- 
herited from  the  past.  Russia's  present 
problems  and  needs,  economic  and  social, 
are  much  more  similar  to  those  of  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  West  |han  to 
those  of  the  underdeveloped  societies  in 
which  Moscow  is  politically  so  Interested*: 
•Second.  Russia,  looking  back  on 
these  47  years,  faces  a  serious  crisis  of 
conscience  arising  out  of  the  historic 
phenomenon  of  Stalinism  and  the  role 
it  played  in  the  developnient  of  Soviet 
society.  This  is  more  than  an  academic 
problem;  it  has  serious  implications  for 
policy  today.  The  regime  is  in  a  diffi- 
cult situation.  It  cannot  fully  condone 
the  excesses  of  Stalinism  without 
estranging  vitally  important  segments  of 
Soviet  society,  notably  the  intellectuals 
and  even  certain  echelons  of  the  party 
membership,  to  whom  the  memories  of 
Stalinism  are  humiliating  and  intoler- 
able. But  it  also  cannot  fully  condemn 
Stalinism,  either;  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  destroy  the  myth  of  the  party's 
infallibility  and  thus  to  provide  justifica- 
tion for  past  movements  of  internal 
party  opposition,  as  well  as  for  present 
and  future  ones.  This  would  mean 
opening  up  the  party  to  a  process  of  real 
democratization.  But  anything  of  this 
sort  would  Involve  the  forfeiture  of  that 
monopolization  of  power  in  the  name  of 
an  allegedly  infallible  party  which  has 
endured  since  Lenin's  days;  and  for  this, 
the  present  leaders  are  wholly  un- 
prepared. Out  of  this  dilemma  have 
come  serious  divisions  of  educated  and 
authoritative  opinion  within  Soviet  so- 
ciety, notably  between  those  who  are 
affected  by  shame  and  doubt  over  the 
memory  of  Stalinism,  and  those  who  are 
more  affected  by  anxiety  over  what 
wx)uld  occur  should  the  principles  of 
Stalinism  be  entirely  abandoned.  And 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  of  these  atti- 
tudes— that  of  the  people  who  cannot 
stomach  the  memory  of  Stalinism — is 
now  associated  with  a  general  inability 
to  tolerate  the  Stalinist  pattern  of  in- 
tellectual regimentation.  One  has  to  do 
here  with  the  breakthrough  of  a  new 
curiosity,  powerful  and  insistent:  curi- 


osity about  the  West,  about  Russia's 
own  past,  about  all  those  areas  of  reality 
concerning  which  the  regime  has  tried 
in  the  past  to  maintain  artificial,  rigid 
and  often  preposterous,  official  myths. 
People  who  have  this  curiosity  turn  nat- 
urally to  the  West  for  its  satisfaction. 
Where  else  could  they  turn?  It  is  not 
that  they  are  enthused  over  Western 
values  and  examples;  very  often  they 
dislike  these  and  reject  them.  But  they 
want  to  know  nevertheless  about  West- 
ern ideas  and  conditions;  for  they  find 
them  relevant  to  their  own  problems. 

"A  similar  infiuence,  we  ought  to  note, 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  leaders 
by  the  Eastern  European  Communist 
regimes  and  the  European  Communist 
parties  in  general.  Not  only  would  im- 
portant elements  in  these  regimes  and 
parties  be  quite  unwilling  to  see  a  com- 
plete return  to  Stalinism  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  to  them,  too,  it  is  important 
that  intellectual,  cultural,  and  economic 
contacts  be  furthered  between  the  Com- 
munist countries  and  the  West.  Should 
the  Moscow  leaders  go  too  far  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  return  to  Stalinist  internal 
practices,  and  should  they,  in  particular, 
try  to  reimpose  the  Stalinist  system  of 
complete  isolation  from  the  West,  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  alienating  these 
other  regimes  and  parties  to  a  degree 
which,  particularly  in  the  face  of  the 
existing  disarray  in  the  Communist 
world,  could  be  very  serious  indeed. 

"Returning  to  the  situation  within 
Russia  proper,  we  should  not  forget  that 
all  these  divisive  tendencies  operate  with- 
in a  political  system  which  has  important 
constitutional  defects.  I  cannot  take 
time  to  describe  these  defects  in  detail. 
They  lie  largely  in  the  clumsy  arrange- 
ment of  parallel  bureaucracies  of  party 
and  government,  and  above  all  in  the 
fact  that  reasonable  provision  for  the 
allotment  and  transfer  of  supreme  per- 
sonal power  exists  only  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  governmental  apparatus, 
where  power  does  not  really  reside, 
whereas  the  constitution  of  the  party, 
where  power  does  reside,  affords  no  such 
arrangements  and  makes  provision  only 
for  collective  leadership.  I  assure  you: 
these  are  dangerously  imperfect  arrange- 
ments for  a  great  modern  society.  Their 
imperfection  was  concealed  in  earlier 
years  only  because  the  powerful  person- 
alities of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  Khrushchev,  w-ere  able  to 
transcend  them.  In  the  absence  of  such 
personalities,  they  could  easily  lead  at 
any  time  to  serious  troubles.  Their  im- 
portance is  already  such  that  the  regime 
is  unable  to  reconcile,  on  any  basis  other 
than  that  of  delicate  compromise,  the 
deep  division  of  outlook  and  opinion  that 
now  exists. 

"Now  one  more  thing.  The  greatest 
results  the  Soviet  Government  has  to 
show  for  all  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
it  has  required  of  the  Soviet  peoples  over 
these  47  years  are  to  be  found  in  the 
industries,  the  cities,  the  physical  instal- 
lations it  has  constructed.  The  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  and  the  power  of 
the  regime  itself,  are  dependent  on  the 
continued  existence  and  functioning  of 
all  this  new  plant  and  infrastructure. 
A  nuclear  war  that  resulted  in  the  large- 


scale  destruction  of  these  things  could 
wipe  out  at  one  blow  the  entire  achieve- 
ments of  47  years  of  Soviet  socialism. 
Added  to  this,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  people  have  only  the  most  hor- 
rible memories  of  past  wars.  Nobody  in 
Russia  wants  another  major  war;  and 
the  regime  has  gone  veiy  far  in  assuring 
the  people  that  it  will  not  start  one.  All 
this  jneans  that  not  only  does  the  Soviet 
regime  have  evei-y  conceivable  selfish 
reason  to  wish  to  see  a  major  war 
avoided,  but  it  ha^  committed  itself 
seriously  before  its  own  people,  much 
more  seriously  than  is  generally  realized 
in  our  country,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
avoid  one. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers need  both  peace  and  reasonably  good 
relations  with  Western  countries,  includ- 
ing outstandingly  the  United  States.  Not 
only  do  they  need  these  things,  but  they 
can  see,  when  they  look  westward  alone, 
no  compelling  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  possible  to  have  them.  The  great  out- 
standing problems  in  Russia's  relations 
with  the  West  are  those  of  Germany 
and  nuclear  armaments.  In  both  fields, 
the  difficulties  are  obviously  very  great; 
but  the  respective  positions  are  not  logi- 
cally irreconcilable,  and  eventual  agree- 
ment seems  not  to  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  possibility.  Thus  the  attraction  of 
better  relations  with  the  United  States, 
as  a  force  operating  on  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, is  not  only  something  founded  in 
the  deeper  requirements  of  Soviet  society 
and  in  the  self-interest  of  the  regime,  but 
is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that  'ts  realiza- 
tion is  theoretically  conceivable,  even  in 
terms  of  the  present  situation. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Moscow  is  plainly 
faced  today  with  Chinese  pressures  of  the 
heaviest  possible  sort  which  run  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction:  which  not 
only  demand  an  immediate  deterioration 
in  Russia's  relations  with  the  West  but 
obviously  have  as  their  concealed  aim  the 
provocation  of  actual  hostilities  between 
Russia  and  the  West  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  Soviet  leaders  are 
well  aware  of  this.  They  understand  its 
dangers.  They  propose,  I  am  sure,  to  re- 
sist these  pressures  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  But  there  is  one  area  of  world 
affairs  where  they  are  extremely  vulner- 
able, where  the  Chinese  have  important 
tactical  advantages,  and  where  the  So- 
viet leaders  can  be,  and  are  being,  pressed 
constantly  into  positions  and  actions  that 
compromise  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  in  particular.  This  is  the 
area  of  the  so-called  anti-imperialist 
movement.  What  is  involved  here  is  the 
question  of  leadership  among  the  various 
anti-Western  and  anti-American  politi- 
cal forces  now  competing  for  ascendancy 
in  the  newer  or  less  developed  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  To 
the  extent  these  confiicts,  these  so-called 
anti-imperialist  struggles,  are  highlighted 
before  world  opinion;  to  the  extent  they 
engage  the  attention  of  the  great  powers 
and  become  theaters  and  testing  grounds 
of  great-power  rivalries;  to  the  extent 
that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ignore  or  remain  aloof  from 
them — Moscow  sees  no  choice  but  to 
come  down  strongly  on  the  anti-Western 
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side  even  at  the  cost  of  damage  to  its 
relations  with  leading  Western  countnes.^ 

"One  may  well  ask  why  this  should 
be  so— what  importance  these  new  coun- 
tries have  for  Moscow  that  covUd  justify 
so  costly  a  reaction.  I  can  give  you  only 
a  partial  answer,  because  I  myself  be- 
lieve this  reaction  to  be  exaggerated, 
oversensitive,  and  not  fully  warranted 
even  by  the  political  self-interest  of  the 
soviet  regime.  Nevertheless,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  one  caii  see  and  understand, 
if  not  approve,  its  rationale. 

"In  Europe  and  North  America  the 
Communist  movement,  as  a  dynamic  ad- 
vancing political  force,  is  dead.     If  it 
has  a  futm-e  anywhere,  it  is  in  these  de- 
veloping areas  and  particularly  in  the 
new  states,  where  firm  political  tradi- 
tions   and    institutions    have    not    yet 
formed;  and  here  the  possibilities,  from 
Moscow's  standpoint,  lie  less  in  the  pros- 
pect of  creating  real   Communist  sys- 
tems—for this,  the  prerequisites  are  lack- 
ing—than in  the  possibility  of  dominant 
influence  being  exerted  from  some  Com- 
munist center  over  these  inexperienced 
regimes,  of  their  being  developed  as  in- 
struments of  major  Communist  policy  in 
the  game  of  international  politics.    Mos- 
cow believes — Moscow  is  almost  obliged 
by  doctrinal  conviction  to  believe — that 
these  anti-Western  forces,  euphonisti- 
cally  referred  to  as  the  anti-imperialist 
ones,  are  bound  to  be  generally  success- 
ful politically,  on  the  local  scene,  at  least 
in  the  struggle  against  Western  influ- 
ences: and  noting  the  fumbling,  inef- 
fective quality  of  our  own  responses,  I 
■  must  say  I  think  they  have  some  reason 
for  this  belief,  insofar  as  it  is  we  Ameri- 
cans who  are  primarily  involved  at  the 
Western  end.     The  great  question,  in 
their  view,  is:  Which  Communist  center 
is  to  preside  over  these  various  victories 
and  to  reap  the  various  fruits.    To  aban- 
don this  field  of  political  contest,  or  even 
to  neglect  it,  means,  as  they  see  it,  to 
present  it  on  a  silver  platter  to  the  Chi- 
nese.   For  this,  they  are  not  prepared. 
Their  foreign  relations  operate  in  three 
great  areas:  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, the  underdeveloped  and  new  na- 
tions, and  the  Western  World.     In  the 
Communist  movement,  their  position  is 
already  under  heavy  and  effective  Chi- 
nese attack.     Their  relations  with  the 
West,  while  valuable  to  them,  cannot,  at 
this  historical  juncture  at  any  rate,  be 
expected  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of 
their  international  position.     A  Soviet 
foreign  policy  based  exclusively  on  rela- 
tions with  the  West  would  practically 
undermine  the  rationale  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Soviet  power  in  Russia  itself. 
Aside,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  they 
regard  the  goverrmientig  of  the  new  na- 
tions as  their  natural  and  traditional 
clients,  the  Soviet  leaders  cannot  afford, 
for  wider  reasons,  to  stand  aside  from  the 
struggle  for  predominance  over  them. 
Any  such  passivity  could  easily  be  made 
to  look  like  indifference  to  the  prospering 
of  the  Communist  cause  generally  and 
would  at  once  be  exploited  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  means  of  discrediting  Soviet  policy, 
and  completing  the  destruction  of  Mos- 
cow's influence  and  leadership   in  the 
world  Communist  movement.    And  be- 
yond that,  it  would  risk  the  loss  of  access 


to  this  entire  theater  of  international 
politics,  where  a  continued  Soviet  pres- 
ence could  alone  make  the  difference  be- 
tween effective  Soviet  participation  in 
world  affairs  and  a  total  and  ruinous 
isolation. 

"In  summary,  then,  we  have  before  us, 
in  the  person  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  a 
regime  enmeshed  in  a  veritable  welter  of 
contradictions  and  problems,  internal 
and  external;  torn  by  conflicting  com- 
pulsions it  is  unable  to  resolve  or  to  con- 
tain except  by  the  most  delicate  sort  of 
political  compromise;  profoundly  in 
need  of  peace;  subject  to  strong  compul- 
sions toward  better  relations  with  the 
West;  yet  conscious  of  having  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  flank  in  Asia  and 
Africa  which  it  can  protect  only  at  the 
expense  of  its  relations  with  the  West; 
walking  a  very  narrow  tightrope  among 
these  conflicting  pressures;  vacillating, 
weaving  this  way  and  that;  responsive 
to  the  shifts  in  the  world  scene;  its  be- 
havior, for  this  reason,  in  part  the  prod- 
uct of  the  way  we  ourselves  play  our 
hand  and  in  this  sense  susceptible  in 
some  degree  to  our  influence. 

"Compare  this  now  with  what  we  have 
before  us  when  we  look  to  the  regime 
in  Peiping.  Here  is  a  political  entity 
still  young  to  the  experience  of  power. 
The  country  it  controls  is  still  in  an 
early  stage  of  industrial  development. 
The  directing  of  the  Chinese  economy 
by  the  regime  still  proceeds  in  an  atmos- 
phere analogous  to  that  which  existed 
in  Russia  in  the  early  period  of  the  so- 
called  "war  communism."  Primarily 
concerned,  still,  with  the  destruction  of 
every  form  of  opposition  to  itself,  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual,  conscious  or  subcon- 
scious, the  Peiping  regime  requires  not 
war  itself,  in  the  physical  sense,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  war:  a  state  of  tension 
and  of  alleged  external  danger,  by  which 
alone  this  sort  of  pressure  can  be  justi- 
fied. So  much  is  the  country  still  in- 
volved in  the  social  upheaval  occasioned 
by  the  transition  to  a  Communist  sys- 
tem that  the  contradictions  of  the 
Marxist  ideology,  as  a  blueprint  for  the 
administration  of  an  advanced  economy, 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  becom.e  fully 
apparent. 

"By  the  same  token.  Communist 
China  has  as  yet  no  body  of  physical 
achievement  comparable  to  that  of  So- 
viet Russia ;  no  great  fund  of  new  indus- 
trial and  urban  and  technological  con- 
struction to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  and 
to  constitute  a  vulnerability  in  the  case 
of  nuclear  war.  Those  interpretations 
which  see  Peiping  as  quite  indifferent  to 
nuclear  destruction  are  certainly  exag- 
gerated; but  the  Chinese  vulnerability 
to  this  kind  of  destruction  is  definitely 
less,  and  the  apprehensions  of  its  lead- 
ers presumably  that  much  smaller,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"If  there  are  imperfections  in  the 
constitutional  setup  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
mvuiists,  which  is  quite  possible,  these 
are  so  to  speak  still  inoperable  and  in- 
visible behind  the  dominating  person- 
ality of  a  single  great  revolutionary 
leader.  And  while  Mao's  regime,  to  be 
sure,  yields  little  to  that  of  Stalin  in  the 
rigorousness  of  its  political  and  intellec- 
tual discipline,  its  authority  has  never 


assumed  those  truly  pathological  and 
nightmarish  forms  which  characterized 
that  of  Stalin  after  1934.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  the  Peiping  regime  faces 
no  such  crise  de  conscience  as  that 
which  racks  Soviet  officialdom  and  the 
Soviet  intellectual  world.  I  am  sure 
there  is  plenty  of  curiosity  among  the 
Chinese  about  foreigners  and  about  the 
world  outside.  But  one  sees  no  evidence 
of  anything  comparable  to  that  combi- 
nation of  compelling  doubt  and  curi- 
osity— doubt  about  one's  own  revolu- 
tionary past  and  curiosity  about  the 
outside  world  which  now  so  consumes 
the  yoimg  people  and  the  intellectuals 
of  Russia.  Here,  national  differences 
surely  play  an  important  part.  The 
Russians  have,  traditionally,  a  species 
of  love-hate  complex  toward  the  West. 
They  feel  obliged  to  react  in  many  ways 
against  the  West;  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  them  that  it  be  there  to  be 
reacted  to.  It  is  something  to  which 
they  have  to  relate  themselves,  whether 
sympathetically  or  antagonistically.  It 
would  be  hard.  I  think,  for  them  to  con- 
ceive of  a  world  without  it. 

"I  see  no  evidence  of  anything  quite 
comparable  to  this  in  China.  China  de- 
veloped, over  the  centuries,  as  a  far 
more  self-sufficient  civilization  than  did 
Russia.  The  decisive  phase  in  Russia's 
intellectual  and  cultural  development 
occurred  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
and  it  proceeded  in  close  association 
with  similar  developments  in  the  West. 
In  China,  this  appears  to  be  true  only 
in  small  measure;  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  shaking  off  of  West- 
em  patterns  and  modes  of  thought, 
which  Commxuiist  power  has  everywhere 
involved  and  demanded,  has  been  far 
more  drastic  and  effective  in  China  than 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  we  find  in  the 
case  of  China  nothing  comparable  to 
those  compulsions  and  interests  that  de- 
termine both  Russia's  need  for  peace 
and  her  need  for  better  relations  with 
Western  countries.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
over  the  long  run  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, too.  will  experience  a  stronger 
sense  of  need  for  both  these  things.  But 
as  of  today  they  have  other  and  more 
vurgent  concerns. 

"Particularly  is  this  true  when  it 
comes  to  relations  with  the  United 
States.  It  must  surely  be  apparent  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  that  bet- 
ter relations  with  this  country  would  be 
conceivable,  in  present  circtunstances, 
only  if  they  were  to  relinquish  their  de- 
mand for  liquidation  of  the  Chiang  re- 
gime and  for  the  total  inclusion  of  For- 
mosa into  their  political  system.  But  so 
violent  and  insistent  have  been  their 
pretentions  in  this  respect  that  the 
abandormient  of  them  would  involve  seri- 
ous loss  of  prestige.  Yet  to  them,  pres- 
tige is  of  enormous  importance,  both  for 
traditional  psychological  reasons  and  be- 
cause it  has  to  compensate  for  their 
relative  military  weakness:  their  de- 
ficiency, that  is,  in  advanced  forms  of 
weaponry,  their  lack  of  amphibious 
power.  Similar  considerations  present 
themselves,  of  course,  with  regard  to 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  not  to  mention 
Japan.     In  none  of  these  places  does 
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Peiping  have  any  Idea  of  recognizing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  American  presence; 
and  the  concessions  it  would  have  to 
make  to  stand  any  chance  of  real  accom- 
modation with  the  United  States  over 
these  issues  are  ones  quite  irreconcilable, 
as  things  stand  today,  with  that  image  of 
itself  as  the  overriding,  inspiring,  and 
organizing  power  of  the  eastern  world 
which  Peiping  has  so  insistently  culti- 
vated and  around  which  it  has  con- 
structed the  edifice  of  its  international 
pretentions  and  ambitions. 

"Not  only  do  the  Chinese  view  accom- 
modation with  the  United  States  as 
something  conceivably  purchasable  only 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  but  they  see — I 
feel  sure — no  present  necessity  of  paying 
any  price  at  all.  The  wiclcets  on  which 
they  are  today  standing,  which  are  those 
of  incitement  of  distriist  of  American 
influence  and  hatred  of  the  American 
presence  among  the  populations  locally 
affected,  are  not  bad  wickets.  They  are 
not  very  effective,  thus  far,  in  Japan  and 
Formosa;  but  this,  too,  could  change. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  extremely  effective 
in  Vietnam;  and  if  they  yield  there  the 
success  they  are  expected  to  yield,  their 
effectiveness  will  certainly  increase  in 
other  areas.  Peiping  not  only  sees  at  the 
moment  little  to  be  gained  by  accommo- 
dation with  us,  but  sees  a  good  deal  to  be 
gained,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  own  prestige,  by  the  continuation 
of  sharpest,  most  ruthless  and  un- 
scrupulous sort  of  political  attack 
against  us.  It  may  be  true  that  this 
situation  is  partly  the  result  of  our  own 
mistakes.  There  may  be  things  we  can 
do  over  the  long  run  to  alter  it.  There  is 
very  little  we  can  do  to  alter  it  in  the 
short  term. 

"Now  Communist  China  obviously 
has  a  compelling  need  for  foreign  capital 
on  a  vast  scale,  as  a  means  to  its  own  in- 
dustrialization. Such  assistance  is,  in 
fact,  practically  Indispensable  to  any 
early  realization  of  the  dreams  and 
plans  of  the  regime  in  this  respect,  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  necessary  capital 
from  the  indigenous  resources  would  be 
a  slow  business.  Theoretically,  such 
capital  could  come  either  from  the  West, 
and  outstandingly  from  the  United 
States  or  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
"would  scarcely  be  available,  however, 
from  the  Western  side  in  adequate 
amounts  except  on  terms  which  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  would  view  as  unacceptable 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  pride  and 
their  political  independence.  What  the 
Chinese  need,  actually,  are  gifts,  not 
loans,  and  very  large  gifts  at  that. 
Gifts  in  such  amounts  are  not  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  from  Ideological  adver- 
saries. The  Chinese  have  no  choice, 
therefore,  but  to  continue  to  center  their 
hopes  on  Moscow.  But  transfers  of  cap- 
ital from  the  Soviet  Union  to  China  on 
the  requisite  scale  could  take  place  only 
to  the  detriment  of  the  development  of 
the  Soviet  economy  Itself,  and  the  So- 
viet leaders,  as  past  experience  has 
shown,  can  be  brought  to  provide  this 
kind  of  assistance  only  vmder  compul- 
sion; only,  that  is,  If  they  are  deprived  of 
other  alternatives.  A  tolerably  good  re- 
lationship with  Western  countries  and 
particularly  one  which  permits  them  to 


trade  freely  and  extensively  with  the 
West,  represents  just  such  an  alterna- 
tive. So  long  as  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
this  alternative,  so  long  as  they  have  this 
line  to  the  West,  they  have  bargaining 
power  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese.  In  these 
circumstances  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  the  Chinese  cannot  push  them, 
especially  in  the  field  of  economic  assist- 
ance, for  the  Russians  are  always  in  a 
p>osition  to  turn  to  them  and  say:  'Look 
here.  Close  association  with  you  is  not 
the  only  way  we  can  live.  We  have  other 
possibilities.  You  may  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  arrange  your  affairs  with  the 
West,  and  for  this  reason  you  may  be  de- 
pendent on  us,  but  we  are  quite  able  to 
arrange  our  affairs  with  the  West,  and 
we  are  not  dependent  on  you.' 

"This  explains,  of  course,  the  almost 
desperate  intensity  of  the  Chinese  attack 
on  the  theory  of  coexistence,  of  the  Chi- 
nese determination  to  disrupt  Russia's 
relations  with  this  country.  For  only  if 
these  relations  can  be  disrupted;  only  if 
this  alternative  can  be  destroyed,  can 
Russia  be  pit  into  a  position  where  it  has 
no  choice  but  to  give  Peiping  what  It 
wants,  on  Peiplng's  terms. 

"So  much,  then,  for  the  Chinese  posi- 
tion. Now  let  us  try  to  take  stock  of 
these  circumstances  from  the  standpoint 
of  U.S.  interests. 

"We  are  confronted  here  with  two 
great  Communist  powers.  The  attitude 
and  behavior  of  the  one;  namely,  the 
Chinese,  with  respect  to  ourselves  is 
pretty  well  determined  and  predictable, 
at  least  for  the  immediate  future. 
There  is  little  we  can  do  to  influence  it. 
The  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  other 
is  still  a  variable,  susceptible  at  least  in 
part  tb  influence  by  ourselves. 

"Two  possibilities  now  present  them- 
selves. One  is  that  our  relationship  with 
Moscow  deteriorates;  that  Moscow,  as  a 
consequence,  finds  it  necessary  to  hold 
more  closely  to  Peiping,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  its  Western  card; 
that  Moscow  then  throws  itself  even 
more  franticaly  and,  having  little  to  lose, 
even  more  recklessly  and  wholeheartedly, 
into  the  anti-imperialist  struggle,  heed- 
less of  the  effect  on  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, coming  to  regard  as  Its  major 
objective  not  the  presei'vation  of  an  ef- 
fective balance  between  the  Chinese  and 
ourselves  as  factors  In  Russia's  external 
situation,  but  rather:  successful  compe- 
tition with  the  Chinese  for  leadership  in 
the  political  struggle  for  our  destruction. 
This  alternative  would  not  satisfy  In  all 
respects  Chinese  desiderata,  for  the  Chi- 
nese-Soviet rivalry  would  continue  to  be 
operable  in  many  forms.  But  It  repre- 
sents in  general  the  direction  in  which 
the  Chinese,  as  well  as  many  neo-Sta- 
linlsts  In  the  Soviet  Union,  would  like  to 
see  Soviet  policy  move.  It  would  mili- 
tate for  increased  unity  throughout  the 
Communist  bloc  as  well  as  for  sharper 
and  more  uncompromising  tactics  to- 
ward the  West.  It  would  compound  the 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  now  mar- 
shaled against  it.  It  is  diflBcult  to  see 
what  ultimate  conclusion  it  could  have 
other  than  a  world  war. 

"The  other  possibility  is,  of  course,  a 
continued  Improvement  of  Russia's  re- 
lations with  ourselves.    This  is  one  that 
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would  strengthen  the  hands  of  both 
powers  with  relation  to  the  Chinese— the 
Russian  hand,  because  the  value  of  the 
Soviet  alternative  to  the  acceptance  of 
Chinese  pressures  would  be  enhanced; 
our  own  hand,  because  the  Intensity  of 
the  forces  ranged  against  us  would  be 
reduced  and  because  Soviet  Interests 
might  even  work  in  many  ways  to  rein- 
force our  own  position. 

"In  drawing  the  picture  of  these  al- 
ternatives, I  should  like  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  they  are  absolutes. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  conceive  of,  short 
of  a  world  war,  which  could  throw  the 
Russians  entirely  into  the  Chinese  camp. 
Conversely,  any  improvement  in  Russia's 
relations  with  the  West  should  not  be 
expected  to  go  so  far  as  to  produce  any 
total  break  with  Peiping.  What  I  am 
talking  about  here  are  tendencies  rather 
than  finalities;  but  they  are  tendencies 
of  great  importance,  and  the  fact  that 
neither  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  to  a 
point  of  absolute  finality  does  not  obvi- 
ate the  enormous  significance  that  at- 
taches to  the  choice  between  them. 

"We  should  recall  at  this  point  that 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  hopelessly  anchored 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  should  not  and  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  final  and  permanent 
state  of  affairs.  The  Chinese  are  one  of 
the  world's  great  peoples,  intelligent  and 
industrious,  endowed  with  enonnous 
civilizing  power  and  with  formidable 
talents,  cultural  and  otherwise.  It  is 
wholly  unnatural  that  the  relations  be- 
tween such  a  people  and  our  own  should 
be  as  they  are  today.  Dismal  as  are  the 
immediate  prospects,  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  come  to  terms 
in  some  way  with  the  prevailing  political 
forces  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  This, 
however,  like  any  other  adjustment  of 
international  relations,  will  take  bar- 
gaining and  compromise;  and  if  the  final 
relationship  is  to  be  a  sound  one  and  to 
bear  weight,  both  sides  must  have  a  rea- 
sonable bargaining  power  when  they 
finally  sit  down  to  accommodate  their 
differences.  Only  If  the  Soviet  Union  is 
kept  in  the  running  as  an  independent 
force  in  world  affairs,  enjoying  and  valu- 
ing a  constructive  relationship  with  the 
West  and  thus  being  not  solely  depend- 
ent on  the  Chinese  connection  and  not 
helpless  in  the  face  of  Chinese  de- 
mands— only  if  these  conditions  prevail 
will  we  have  a  chance  of  working  out 
our  long-tenn  relationship  to  China  on 
a  basis  reasonably  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves. A  weU  ordered  relationship  with 
Moscow  is,  in  other  words,  essential  to 
the  constructive  and  healthy  adjust- 
ment of  our  long-term  relations  with 
China.  If  In  place  of  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  Russia's  Inde- 
pendent role,  we  force  the  Russians  back 
into  a  closer  relation  with  the  Chinese, 
or  even  into  an  intense  and  exclusive 
competition  with  the  Chinese  for  leader- 
ship In  the  destruction  of  our  world 
position,  we  will  not  only  intensify  the 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  ranged  against 
us  at  this  particular  moment,  but  we  will 
complicate  greatly,  and  not  to  our  own 
advantage,  the  problem  of  the  eventual 


composition  of  our  differences  with  both 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese. 

"If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  becomes, 
as  you  see,  an  urgent  requirement  of 
American  policy  to  ease  in  every  proper 
and  constructive  way  the  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fatuous  one-sided  concessions,  de- 
signed to  win  gratitude  on  the  Soviet 
side.  As  one  of  my  Foreign  Service  col- 
leagues used  to  say,  you  can't  bank  good 
will  in  Moscow;  and  I  would  be  the  last 
to  advocate  anything  of  that  sort.  But 
what  you  can  do  is  to  hold  out  to  Mos- 
cow a  plausible  prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion in  those  issues  that  are  theoretically 
susceptible  of  solution  in  this  way,  and 
avoid  the  accenting  of  those  that  are  not. 
This,  as  I  see  it,  means  serious  effort 
on  our  part  to  provide  a  reasonable  basis 
for  accommodation  in  the  great  issues 
of  Germany  and  of  nuclear  weapons 
control — in  those  issues,  in  other  words, 
that  affect  primarily  the  European 
theater  and  are  central  problems  of  Rus- 
sia's relationship  with  the  West;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  deemphasize  wherever 
possible  conflicts  that  fall  under  the 
Communist  category  of  the  anti-imperi- 
alist struggle,  conflicts  in  the  face  of 
which  Moscow,  when  its  hand  is  forced, 
is  bound  to  come  down  formally  on  the 
anti-American,  if  not  the  pro-Chinese 
side. 

"It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Ameri- 
can policy  of  recent  years  stacks  up  very 
well  in  relation  to  this  requirement.  I 
have  not  seen  the  evidence  that  we  have 
done  all  we  could  do  to  find  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  matters  of  Ger- 
many and  disarmament.  Needless  irri- 
tations, such  as  the  captive  nations  reso- 
Idtion  and  various  antiquated  trade 
restrictions,  are  still  permitted  to  impede 
the  development  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations. And  our  present  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  a  classic  example  of  the  sort 
of  situation  we  ought  to  avoid  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  provoke  in  Moscow  precisely 
those  reactions  that  are  most  adverse  to 
our  interests.  It  Is  largely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  strategic  errors  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  dangerous  and  un- 
promising position  we  occupy  today. 

"It  will  be  asked  of  course,  particularly 
in  cormection  with  the  problem  we  now 
have  on  our  hands  in  Vietnam,  what  else 
we  could  do  than  what  we  have  done  in 
situations  of  this  sort.  We  cannot,  it  will 
be  argued,  simply  walk  away  and  fold 
our  hands  and  watch  such  countries  slide 
irrevocably  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

"I  would  be  the  last  to  generalize  about 
such  situations,  or  to  suggest  that  a 
hands-off  policy  is  everywhere  possible 
and  desirable.  But  there  is  one  thing  we 
might  usefully  bear  in  mind.  The  surest 
way  to  invite  a  strong  and  effective  Com- 
munist involvement  in  situations  of  this 
nature  is  to  involve  ourselves  heavily, 
particularly  in  a  military  way.  Where 
we  lay  off,  the  road  may  be  open,  osten- 
sibly, to  Communist  intrigue  and  pene- 
tration— it  is  usually  open,  no  matter 
what  we  do — and  there  may  well  be  take- 
overs by  political  forces  that  make  a  pre- 
tense of  Marxist  conviction  and  look  to 
Moscow  or  Peiping  for  economic  aid  and 
political  support.  But  this  is  not  always 
so  intolerable  to  our  interests  as  we  com- 


monly suppose.    The  less  we  are  in  the 
picture,  the  less  is  there  any  excuse  for 
actual  military  Intervention  on  the  part 
of    the    Communist    powers,    and    the 
greater  are  the  chances  for  rivalry  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping  for  political 
predominance  in  the  region  concerned. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  Communist  mili- 
tary presence,  and  where  the  Chinese- 
Soviet  rivalry  exists,  the  local  regimes, 
whether  nominally  Communist  or  other- 
wise, are  almost  bound  to  begin  to  act  in- 
dependently in  many  ways — to  develop, 
in  other  words,  Titoist  tendencies.    And 
this  is  not  always  the  worst  solution,  from 
our  standpoint.    It  is  harder  for  either 
Moscow  or  Peiping  to  interfere  exten- 
sively with  a  regime  that  calls  itself  Com- 
munist than  with  one  that  does  not.  And 
since  we  have  not  "engaged  our  prestige 
extensively,  the  situation  affords  to  the 
Communist  powers  no  such  opportuni- 
ties for  political  gains  at  our  expense  as 
those  the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  now  reaping  in  Vietnam. 
"I  can  think  of  nothing  we  need  more, 
at  this  stage,  than  a  readiness  to  relax, 
not  to  worry  so  much  about  these  remote 
countries  scattered  across  the  southern 
crescent,  to  let  them  go  their  own  way, 
not  to  regard  their  fate  as  our  exclusive 
responsibility,  to  wait  for  them  to  come 
to  us  rather  than  om-  fussing  continu- 
ally over  them.    The  more  we  exert  our- 
selves to  protect  them  from  communism, 
the  less  the  exertion  they  are  going  to 
undertake,    themselves.    We    are    not, 
after  all,  their  keepers.    They  have  in 
general  much  more  to  demand  than  they 
have  to  give.    And  others,  even  the  Com- 
munists, are  not  apt  to  derive   much 
more  profit  than  we  or  former  mother 
countries  have  derived  In  the  past  from 
the  effort  to  keep  them. 

"In  the  complexities  of  our  Interna- 
tional situation,  the  hour  is  late  and  the 
difficulties  enormous.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  now  detect  in  many  quarters 
in  this  coimtry  voices  Inspired  by  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  realities  I  have 
been  discussing.  It  is  still  not  too  late 
to  turn  events  in  a  more  hopeful  direc- 
tion. If  we  will  bear  these  overriding 
strategic  considerations  In  mind — if  we 
will  be  concerned  to  reduce  to  a  min- 
imum our  existing  conflicts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  extract  ourselves  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  from  in- 
volvements which  leave  that  power  no 
choice  but  to  join  Peiping  in  opposing 
us — if,  in  other  words,  we  will  opt  for 
one  great  Communist  opponent  at  this 
historical  juncture  rather  than  two,  then 
I  am  hopeful  that  peace  can  be  pre- 
served; and  I  can  see  the  possibility  of 
international  life  beginning  to  move  in 
that  direction  which  Is  my  own  fondest 
dream  and  which  I  think  should  be  a 
basic  objective  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, which  is  the  eventual  constructive 
ordering  of  our  relations  with  both  of 
these  two  great  peoples  now  under  Com- 
munist control,  to  whom  we  have  so 
much  to  give,  and  from  whom  we  have 
so  much  to  receive." 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  IDAHO 
POTATO  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  9  of  this  year,  the 


senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
and  I  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
require  fresh  potatoes  purchased  or  sold 
in  interstate  commerce  to  be  labeled  ac- 
cording to  the  State  in  which  such  po- 
tatoes were  grown.  At  that  time  we 
both  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
Idaho  potato  to  the  economy  of  our 
State  and  the  urgent  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

This  week  the  Idaho  editor,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Noyce,  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  called  my  attention  to  a  feature 
article  in  the  Friday.  March  26,  issue  of 
that  newspaper  entitled  "King  Russett 
Faces  Battle  To  Retain  Throne."  This 
article  was  written  by  Mrs.  Elayne  Bybee 
of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  Is  an  excellent 
piece  on  the  problems  which  confront 
the  Idaho  potato  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiumous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  in  particular  that  por- 
tion which  emphasizes  the  urgent  need 
for  enactment  of  the  national  potato 
labeling  bill,  S.  1058. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Deseret 
News.    Mar.    26,    1965] 

King  Russett  Faces  Battle  To  Retain 
Throne 

(By  Elayne  Bybee) 

Idaho  Falls. — Potatoes  may  have  eyes,  but 
they  are  not  for  seeing  Into  the  future. 

The  answer  to  whether  King  Russett  will 
retain  his  throne  or  be  toppled  into  a  collec- 
tive spud  bin  with  the  rest  of  the  tubers 
from  throughout  the  country  Is  as  hazy  and 
unpredictable  as  a  farmer's  guess  as  to  the 
yield  of  the  hill  after  squinting  at  the  potato 
blossoms. 

If  the  Russett  Is  to  retain  its  regal  title, 
three  things  may  be  necessary  to  Its  imme- 
diate future. 

First,  a  year-around  storage  program,  mak- 
ing possible  a  year-around  market  for  fresh 
potatoes. 

Second,  continued  Increase  of  potato  proc- 
essing and  the  processors  entry  Into  the  re- 
tail consumer  market. 

LABEL    SPUDS 

Third,  and  most  imjjortant  of  all,  a  pro- 
gram of  labeling  both  fresh  and  dehydrated 
potatoes  as  to  the  State  of  origin. 

The  potato  industry  In  Idaho  is  moving  on 
several  fronts  to  insure  a  rosy  future  for 
Idaho's  No.  1  product  and  the  State's 
leading  industry.  Research  on  storage  is 
under  way  at  the  University  of  Idaho's  Aber- 
deen Branch  Experimental  Station  in  the 
heart  of  the  potato  producing  area.  To  com- 
plete the  necessary  work,  a  larger  $350,000 
potato  research  center  is  under  construction 
at  Aberdeen.  Funds  for  the  new  center  are 
coming  from  Idaho's  general  building  fund. 
Idaho  Potato  and  Onion  Commission  and 
the  potato  industry,  including  processors. 

STORAGE   FEASIBLE 

Walter  C.  Sparks,  horticulturist,  of  the 
Aberdeen  storage  project,  says  year-round 
storage  is  now  feasible  and  can  be  recom- 
mended to  growers.  Sparks  has  been  ex- 
perimenting in  one  form  or  another  with 
the  storage  problems  for  15  to  17  years  and 
concentrated  his  studies  at  Aberdeen  for  the 
past  5  years. 

Some  of  the  problems  being  solved  In  the 
quest  for  a  year-round  market  are  types 
of  storage  facilities  needed,  costs  Involved, 
air  movement,  and  application  of  sprout  In- 
hibitors. 
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Will  storage  to  hold  the  crop  year  round 
add  greatly  to  growers'  cost?  Sparks  says, 
"It  shouldn't  If  the  grower  has  the  storage 
facilities  he  already  needs  to  Improve  his 
product.  If  a  grower  has  an  air  distribu- 
tion system  he  Is  halfway  there,  and  has  only 
to  add  a  little  refrigeration  and  apply  sprout 
inhibitors." 

CHEMICALS    OK'D 

"Two  chemicals  for  sprout  inhibition  have 
been  approved  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. One  may  be  applied  during  the 
growing  season,  the  other  after  storage. 
Costs  range  from  3Vi  to  5  cents  per  hundred- 
weight," says  Sparks. 

"The  most  outstanding  thing  we've  learned 
is  that  we  can  maintain  a  very  high  quality 
product,  while  one  of  the  drawbacks  Is  a 
noted  weight  loss,"  he  declared. 

While  some  problems  are  being  solved, 
others  are  Just  coming  to  light.  Ed  Moore, 
executive  secretary  of  Idaho  Growers-Ship- 
pers, asks  "who  is  going  to  merchandise  the 
spuds  all  the  way  through  for  Idaho?" 

M.\RKET  CROP 

At  present  Idaho's  crop  is  marketed  In  def- 
inite seasons  with  a  gap  from  early  June  till 
August.  When  the  famed  Russets  leave  the 
market  for  lack  of  supply,  potatoes  grown  in 
other  States  are  coming  onto  the  market, 
thereby  filling  consumers'  needs.  So,  In  go- 
ing to  a  year-round  market  Idaho  could  take 
potato  markets  now  utilized  by  other  States, 
and  the  industry  would  undoubtedly  run  into 
considerably  opposition  from  other  potato 
producing  States. 

Last  year  was  a  good  year  for  the  potato 
because  of  short  supply  which  kept  prices 
high. 

Industry  leaders  are  predicting  an  in- 
creased spud  crop  for  the  coming  year. 

.     IMPORT  POTATOES 

Increased  acreage  is  needed  because  of 
many  factors,  one  of  them  being  increased 
consumption  by  processors.  Processors  had 
to  Import  potatoes  to  Idaho  from  other  States 
this  year  to  complete  their  orders.  With 
more  and  more  Idaho  potatoes  going  into  the 
processing  industry,  an  increased  acreage  is 
needed  to  insure  potatoes  for  fresh  ship- 
ment. Actually,  according  to  industry  lead- 
ers there  hasn't  been  enough  potatoes  to  fill 
Idaho  orders  for  the  past  5  years. 

According  to  a  recent  USDA  statistical  re- 
port fall  p>otato  stocks  in  the  hands  of  Gem 
\^tate  growers  and  shippers  as  of  February  1 
were  the  lowest  since  1958.  The  supply  na- 
tionwide was  16  percent  less  than  a  year 
before.  In  the  nine  Western  fall  producing 
States  stocks  were  29.6  million  cwt  this  year 
compared  with  37.2  million  cwt  of  1963-64. 

One  problem  facing  the  immediate  future 
of  the  potato  and  most  particularly  this 
year's  crop  Is  the  lack  of  certified  seed.  The 
Crop  Reporting  Board  says  production  of  1964 
certified  seed  potatoes  in  the  United  States 
Is  8  percent  below  1963  and  3  percent  below 
the  1958-62  average. 

Idaho  produces  9  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  certified  seed,  and  only  rarely  is  seed 
brought  from  other  areas  for  Idaho  plant- 
ings. 

Not  Included  In  the  Idaho  or  the  Nation 
figures,  however,  is  the  certified  seed  that 
many  growers  produce  each  year  on  their 
own  plots  for  their  own  use. 

EFFECTS    op   SHORTAGE 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  industry 
If  there  is  a  shortage  of  certified  seed  at 
'  planting  time?  Growers  would  be  forced 
to  use  what  Is  known  in  the  industry  as  1- 
year-cut  potatoes.  Which  means  seed  which 
is  1  year  away  from  certification.  Certifica- 
tion was  begun  in  the  United  States  back 
In  1915  to  provide  growers  of  tablestock 
with  disease-free  seed  true  to  varietal  name. 
The  enforcement  of  more  and  more  rigid 
standards  has  helped  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  certified  seed. 


There  is  a  growing  trend  in  the  industry 
for  potato  shippers  to  be  potato  growers. 
"It's  for  protection,"  say  shippers.  The 
producer  only  wants  to  sell  once  a  year. 
Mrs.  Housewife  Is  not  willing  to  put  up  with 
on-again-off-again  type  of  arrangements  and 
puts  potatoes  regularly  on  her  menu.  To 
protect  accounts,  a  shipper  falling  to  con- 
tract enough  acreage  plants  the  difference. 
Shippers  are  currently  growing  about  a  third 
of  the  crop  being  marketed.  It  takes  10 
acres  of  potatoes  to  produce  one  car  of  fresh 
potatoes. 

CONSUMPTION    UP 

Potato  consumption  Is  on  the  rise.  Na- 
tionally it's  estimated  at  112  pounds  per 
capita.  Of  that  amount  79  to  80  pounds 
are  fresh.  Idahoans  who  know  their  spuds 
point  proudly  to  the  fact  that  the  Russet- 
Burbank  tubers  account  for  about  50  of  that 
80  pounds.  With  some  300  varieties  of 
potatoes  grown  today,  this  is  no  small  feat. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  potato 
processing  Industry.  While  not  confined  to 
Idaho,  the  industry  was  largely  developed  in 
the  Gem  State.  Products,  processing  tech- 
niques, and  specialized  equipment  are  results 
of  Idaho  research. 

PROVIDE    JOBS 

The  processing  Industry  Is  important  to 
Idaho's  overall  economy.  The  Industry  pro^ 
vided  6,921  Jobs  from  July  1,  1963,  to  June 
20.  1964.  expending  an  annual  payroll  of 
$20,459,000. 

Since  1949  new  acreage  converted  from 
sagebrush  land  to  potato  fields  amounted 
to  nearly  1  million  acres.  Principal  con- 
tributing factor  to  this  Increased  acreage 
was  the  demand  for  potatoes  for  processing. 
Idaho  processors  used  about  50  percent  of  the 
1963  crop.  The  national  average  of  potatoes 
diverted  Into  processing  Is  about  28  percent. 

THIRTEEN   COMPANIES 

At  present  13  companies  In  Idaho  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacture  of  processed  potato 
products  with  20  plants.  Plant  investment 
Is  $50,831,000.  During  the  past  2  years  new 
construction  has  increased  by  better  than 
$5  million,  while  plant  investment  has  in- 
creased $9  million. 

Processing  is  a  fairly  new  industry,  starting 
during  the  world  war  •  *.  •  were  111  de- 
hydration plants  •  *  ♦  processor  Rogers  Bros., 
Inc.,  entered  processing  in  1920.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  I  there  were  111  dehydration 
plants  In  the  United  States,  yet  3  years  later, 
all  except  four  had  been  closed.  Rogers, 
headquartered  at  Idaho  Falls,  was  one  of 
those  remaining. 

ENTER   FIELD 

During  the  years  that  followed.  Rogers  and 
other  processors  who  entered  the  field  worked 
to  Improve  the  product  and  make  it  adaptable 
to  the  food  Industry.  Today  dehydrated  po- 
tatoes are  used  widely  in  the  Institutional 
food  field. 

The  processor  uses  processor  grade  potatoes, 
known  to  farmers  as  culls.  The  use  at  the 
processing  house  depends  on  quality.  Higher 
qualities  made  into  potato  flakes,  dices,  slices, 
shreds,  flour,  while  lower  grades  are  diverted 
to  starch  plants  and  for  cattle  feed.  Some 
potato  alcohol  is  also  made  In  the^tate. 

DEVOTE    SPACE 

While  more  and  more  of  the  grocers  shelves 
are  devoted  to  dehydrated  potato  products, 
the  principal  users  at  this  point  are  the  Insti- 
tutional users  and  the  baking  industry.  The 
retail  consumer  field  is  still  virtually  untap- 
ped. Competition  is  increasing.  In  1960 
Idaho  produced  63.7  percent  of  all  processed 
potatoes  in  the  United  States,  but  In  1963 
the  figure  dropped  to  58.1  percent.  Maine, 
New  York,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  North  Da- 
kota and  Washington  have  all  entered  the 
potato  processing  field. 

The  Idaho  potato  farmer  faced  with  the 
problems  of  production,  increased  competi- 


tion, and  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  quick  to 
recognize  that  the  future  of  the  potato  in- 
dustry  may  depend  partly  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Idaho  potato  image. 

PUSH  BILLS 

Potato  leaders  have  labored  for  years  to  get 
bills  passed  protecting  the  Idaho  potato 
name.  A  bill  currently  in  Congress  would 
require  potato  labeling  as  to  State  of  origin. 
The  bill  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  to  the  industry 
in  years.  Why?  It  is  highly  suspected  that 
quantities  of  potatoes  are  sold  each  year 
as  Idaho  Russets  and  the  closest  the  spuds 
came  to  Idaho  is  the  name  stamped  on  the 
sack. 

The  labeling  of  potatoes  would  help  the 
housewife  who  is  paying  for  Idahos  whether 
she  gets  them  or  not. 

SAME  GRADING 

Here  In  Idaho  a  bill  in  the  State  legislature 
would  require  the  same  grading  for  potatoes 
sold  in  Idaho  as  those  shipped  out  of  the 
State.  If  passed,  the  bill  could  solve  some- 
what the  lament  of  the  Idaho  housewife, 
"Why  can't  I  buy  as  good  Idaho  Russets  in 
Idaho  as  in  another  State?"  Potato  men 
agree,  however,  that  there  Is  a  certain  tol- 
erance in  grading  potatoes  that  probably 
even  with  the  law  the  best  spud  would  be 
shipped  out  of  State,  and  the  leftovers  used 
by  the  natives. 

The  labeling  of  potatoes  via  a  stamping  or 
branding  machine  Is  being  considered  by  the 
entire  Industry.  The  Idaho  Potato  and 
Onion  Commission  In  July  of  1963  decided 
to  make  Individual  potato  stamping  compul- 
sory on  all  No.  I's  shipped  out  of  the  State 
as  of  September  of  last  year. 

Certain  hurdles,  however,  have  prevented 
the  plan  from  being  activated.  A  satisfactory 
stamping  machine  and  satisfactory  ink  are 
Just  two  of  the  problems  currently  being 
studied.  Some  stamping  is  going  on  on  an 
Individual  basis  but  stamping  or  branding  is 
not  yet  industrywide. 

Idahoans  are  pretty  proud  of  the  potato 
as  Joseph  G.  Leggett  of  the  Janss  Corp.,  new 
operator  of  Sun  Valley,  learned  when  he  sug- 
gested removing  the  Famous  Potatoes  slogan 
from  the  license  plates.  Leggett  found  he 
had  grabbed  a  hot  potato.  The  hue  and  cry 
arose  from  every  potato  community  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

A  bin  that  would  have  removed  the  slogan 
was  defeated  in  the  Idaho  Senate  32  to  12, 
which  is  Indicative  of  the  esteem  for  the 
State's  leading  industry. 

The  potato  Industry  charts  its  future 
March  16  and  17  at  the  Green  Triangle  in 
Pocatello  at  an   industrywide  conference. 
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PAYING   MEAT   INSPECTION   COSTS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  cost  of  Federal  meat  inspection  has 
been  paid  from  appropriated  funds  since 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  was  passed  in 
1906.  It  is  a  public  health  service  to 
assure  consumers  that  meat  shall  be 
derived  from  disease-free  animals  and 
shall  be  wholesome  and  clean  in  every 
respect.  It  is  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
consumers  and  should  be  paid  for  by  all 
the  people  from  general  funds. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  said  that 
"those  who  enjoy  special  benefits  should 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  cost,"  ip  com- 
menting on  his  proposal  to  charge  the 
cost  of  the  meat  inspection  program  to 
the  meatpacking  industry. 

Packers  have  no  practical  way  of  ab- 
sorbing these  costs  and  they  would  be 
transferred  either  to  the  consumer  or 
to  the  producer  in  any  event.  But,  the 
people  who  receive  the  benefit,  the  con- 


I 


sumers  themselves,  should  pay  the  cost 
of  this  important  service. 

I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
the  oerson  policed  to  pay  the  policeman. 

Lilt    f  . ,    ,  «l,,Tn«rc         iHo-lfifv 


ing  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic  Site 
in  that  general  area,  the  entire  locality 
is  gaining  in  importance  and  interest. 
If  the  locks  are  included  in  this  project 


the  person  PO  icea  to  pay  .u.  p..  .c^^^^^     deposits  of  lime  on  each  side  of  the  river 
The   inspector    should    a  ways    laenuiy         ^  ,.      ^^^^^^  gj^e  wiU 


himself  with  the  public  interest 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared  m 
the  Washington  Post  on  Monday,  March 
22   1955.  he  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  ^,        ,j.    ,  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paying  Inspection  Costs 
A  quiet  move  is  underway  in  Washington 
and  in  some  of  the  States  to  shift  the  cost 
of  meat  inspection  from  the  taxpayer  to  the 
packers  The  idea  has  a  superficial  appeal 
because  of  the  budgetary  savings  it  would 
permit,  but  it  Is  also  arousing  much  opposi- 
tion Many  observers  believe  that  it  would 
bring  about  a  deterioration  in  the  service 
and  accentuate  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 

meat. 

In  a  strong  market,  it  is  assumed  that 
meat-Inspection  costs  assessed  against  the 
packers  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consum- 
ers causing  prices  to  rise  more  than  they 
otherwise  would.  In  a  weak  market,  pack- 
ers would  deduct  the  cost  of  inspection  from 
prices  paid  to  livestock  producers,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  troubles  of  an  industry  which  has 
been  under  pressure  in  rscent  years.  Con- 
gress will  doubtless  be  wary  of  approving 
a  possible  depressant  to   livestock  prices. 

More  serious  is  the  underlying  principle  of 
paying  for  public  services  out  of  the  public 
purse.  Meat  inspection  is  required  for  the 
protection  of  people  against  disease.  It  is 
said  that  30  diseases  which  afflict  human  be- 
ings may  be  derived  from  animals.  Rigid 
and  independent  Inspection  of  all  meat  put 
on  the  market  is  imperative  to  protect  the 
public  from  these  sources  of  infection.  This 
■  work  is  as  much  a  public  function  as  the 
quarantining  of  individuals  with  communi- 
cable diseases. 

If  the  cost  of  meat  Inspection  were  charged 
against  the  packers,  inspectors  would  almost 
Inevitably  feel  some  obligation  to  those  who 
paid  their  salaries.  Businessmen  are  not 
asked  to  pay  the  policeman  who  patrols  the 
street.  Importers  are  not  asked  to  pay  the 
customs  official  who  checks  over  their  pur- 
chases abroad.  It  is  the  public  in  general 
that  benefits  from  impartial  and  thoroiigh 
Inspection  of  meat,  and  we  think  the  public 
should  continue  to  pay  for  it  from  the  pub- 
lic purse. 


at  Lime  Point  near  the  Asotin  site  will 
make  it  possible  to  economically  mine 
large  deposits  of  high-grade  lime  that 
may  be  processed  and  shipped. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  adopted 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  including  naviga- 
tion locks  in  the  Asotin  Dam  project  at 
its  meeting  on  March  22,  1965.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoN  65-21 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners Of  the  City  of  Lewiston  favor- 
ing construction  of  navigation  locks  in  the 
proposed  Asotin  Dam  project 
Whereas  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Lewiston  recognize  the  need  for  navi- 
gation locks  in  the  proposed  Asotin  dam  in 
order  to  make  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Snake 
River    and    the    natural    resoiirces    adjacent 
thereto  accessible  to  slack  water  navlagtlon; 

and  ,    ,  , 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Lewiston  feel  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  city  of  Lewiston 
and  the  siu-roundlng  area,  as  well  as  the 
entire  State  of  Idaho,  for  this  proposed  dam 
to  include  navigation  locks;  now,  therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commtssioners 
of  the  City  of  Lewiston,  That  the  city  of 
Lewiston  make  known  by  this  resolution  that 
said  city  endorses  and  Is  in  favor  of  the  In- 
clusion of  navigation  locks  in  the  proposed 
Asotin  Dam  project  and  recommends  to  those 
concerned  that  said  navigation  locks  be  ap- 
proved and  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  Aso- 
tin Dam  project;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  representing  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Lewiston  this  22nd  day  of  March 

1965. 

Paul  H.  Wise, 

Chairman. 
Wayne  D.  Rtjdd. 

City  Clerk. 

Attest: 


NAVIGATION  LOCKS  IN  INITIAL 
DESIGN  OF  THE  ASOTIN  DAM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Asotin  Dam  on  the  Snake  River 
which  is  the  boundary  between  the  States 
of  Idaho  and  Washington  has  been  au- 
thorized and  a  review  of  design  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.   One  of  the  principal 
features  being  studied  is  the  economic 
feasibility  of  including  navigation  locks. 
Hearings  on  this  matter  were  held  at 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  March  24,  1965,  to 
give  ample  opportunity  for  all  those  in- 
terested to  furnish  information  and  to 
present  pertinent  facts.    It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  know  that  support  for  the  in- 
clusion of  these  locks  is  not  only  forth- 
coming from  the  locality  around  Lewis- 
ton   but    is    generally    favored    by    all 
Idahoans.    With  the  completion  of  the 
Lewis-Clark  Highway,  the  formation  of 
a  port  district  and  a  possibility  of  creat- 


in   widely   separated   newspapers,   were 
identically  worded. 

How  curious  it  was.  for  example,  that 
the  views  of  the  editor  in  Modesto,  Calif., 
could  coincide  precisely  with  those  of  the 
editor  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

After  using  that  as  just  one  example 
of  what  I  called  the  "managed  editorial," 
I  received  the  following  telegram  from 
the  editor  of  the  Roanoke  Times  &  World 
News : 

Call  your  attention  to  an  error  made  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  Its  book, 
"U.S.  Newspapers  Comment  on  Health  Care 
for  the  Aged. '  with  reference  to  the  Roanoke 
Times.  We  have  never  published  the  edito- 
rial attributed  to  us  on  page  156.  Neither  of 
the  other  Virginia  papers  cited  Is  known  to 
us  as  identified.  Your  comments  with  ref- 
erence to  Roanoke  as  reported  today  by  the 
Associated  Press  are  in  error.  We  invite  your 
correction. 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  Barton  W. 
Morris,  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  Times 
&  World  News,  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  cor- 
rect the  Record  in  this  regard  by  report- 
ing the  denial  of  the  Roanoke  Times  that 
it  had  printed  the  editorial  which  the 
AMA  said  it  did. 

However,  this  simply  adds  more 
mystery  to  the  puzzle  of  how  so  many 
newspapers  could  use  the  same  editorials. 
I  had  selected  the  Roanoke  editorial 
completely  at  random  simply  to  demon- 
strate how  3,000  miles  could  separate  two 
editors  with  but  a  single  thought. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  editor  of  that  paper 
denies  he  ever  published  the  editorial  so 
proudly  flaunted  by  the  AMA. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  now  how 
many  of  the  other  newspapers  cited  by 
the  AMA  really  carried  the  editorials 
attributed  to  them,  or  how  many  of  the 
papers  actually  exist. 

Perhaps  the  AMA  is  not  above  doing 
a  little  "tombstone  voting"  in  its  cam- 
paign to  defeat  medicare. 

Therefore,  it  might  be  in  order  for 
the  newspapers  listed  to  check  up  on  the 
AMA's  use  of  their  names. 

Of  course,  those  which  actually  did  use 
the  canned  editorials  must  answer  to 
their  own  consciences. 

A  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post 
has  explored  this  situation  in  some  de- 
tail. 

According  to  his  article  in  today's  Issue, 
he  has  traced  some  of  the  canned  edi- 
torials to  a  publishing  service  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  which  distributes  them 
"free"  to  newspapers. 

According  to  the  Post  reporter,  this  or- 

gani2ation  admits  that  it  receives  funds 

from  the  American  Medical  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  the  article  entitled  "AMA  Promotion  of 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION'S 
EFFORT  TO  DISCREDIT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION S  PROGRAM  OF  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Ml'.  President,  just 
a  week  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the 

Senate  to  the  latest  effort  of  the  Amen-    „.  ,...  „ .„„„_       —      _ 

can  Medical  Association  to  discredit  the    Eldercare  Examined"  published  m  the 
administration's  program  of  health  care    Washington  Post  on  April  L  1965.   be 


for  the  elderly. 

I  referred  to  a  171-page  book  pub- 
lished by  the  AMA  entitled  "U.S.  News- 
papers Comment  on  Health  Care  for  the 
Elderly." 

The  book  purported  to  reprint  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  around  the 
country  criticizing  the  medicare  pro- 
posals. 

In  glancing  through  the  book,  I  was 
struck  by  an  odd  coincidence.  It  seemed 
that  many  of  the  editorials,  appearing 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  1. 
1965] 

AMA  Promotion  of  Eldekcabe  Examined 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Some  behind-the-scenes  aspects  of  the 
promotion  of  the  eldercare  bill  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  have  come  to  light 
as  a  result  of  a  Senator's  discovery  of  "a 
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curious  pattern"  In  editorials  published  In 
weekly  and  other  small  newspapers  across  the 
Nation. 

The  Senator,  Pat  McNamara,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  discovered  the  pattern  In  an  as- 
sociation publication  recently  distributed  to 
Members  of  Congress.  The  "canned"  edi- 
torials in  question  are  republished  In  the 
171-page  booklet,  "U.S.  Newspapers  Comment 
on  Health  Care  for  the  Elderly." 

Last  Thursday  McNamara  told  the  Senate 
that  one  of  the  repuljllshed  editorials  was 
used — usually  without  a  word  being 
changed — in  at  least  11  newspapers.  An- 
other editorial  was  used  by  at  least  10  papers, 
and  another  was  carried  by  10  additional 
papers. 

All  told,  McNamara  said,  he  found  6 
"AMA-slanted"  editorials  published  in  more 
than  50  newspapers.  , 

Yet,  he  said,  the  association  says  In  Its 
foreword  to  the  publication  that  the  edi- 
torials are  "a  cross-section"  of  newspaper 
opposition  to  medicare  and  support  of  elder- 
care  and  "reflect  the  viewpoint  of  a  majority 
of  the  American  people." 

An  editor  has  full  liberty  to  "parrot  the 
views"  of  an  organization,  the  Senator  said, 
"but  shouldn't  he  owe  it  to  his  readers  to 
tell  them  he  is  doing  so?" 

McNamara  said  he  found  that  the  views 
of  the  editor  of  the  Modesto,  Calif.,  Tribune 
"coincide  precisely  with  those  of  the  editor" 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 

However,  the  executive  editor  of  the  Vir- 
ginia daily,  Barton  W.  Morris,  Jr.,  wired  the 
Senator  and  the  AMA  that  neither  the  Times 
nor  its  sister  paper,  the  World-News,  had 
published  the  editorial  attributed  to  it.  Mc- 
Namara plans  to  correct  the  record. 

From  the  AMA  in  Chicago  came  a  telegram 
from  Jim  Reed,  director  of  communications, 
telling  Morris  that  a  company  that  sends 
clippings  to  the  association  apparently  had 
erred.  The  telegram  also  said  that  McNamara 
"has  slanted  his  remarks  to  imply  editorials 
were  sent  out  by  the  AMA.  This  Is  untrue. 
•  •  •  the  AMA  did  not  send  out  editorials 
to  any  newspaper." 

A  reporter  phoned  Claude  Fouracre,  edi- 
tor of  the  Middletown  (Del.)  Transcript  to 
ask  where  he  had  gotten  the  two  editorials 
his  paper  had  published  and  that  are  repro- 
duced in   the  AMA  publication. 

Fouracre  said  they  came  from  the  Indus- 
trial News  Review,  a  weekly  service  of  E. 
Hofer  and  Sons.  Publisher,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 
He  said  he  agreed  with  the  editorials  and 
added  that  the  Review  is  "free,  and  there's 
no  obligation." 

Lawrence  Hofer,  a  partner  in  the  Portland 
firm,  said  In  a  phone  interview  that  the  Re- 
view, which  contains  editorials  on  many  sub- 
jects, is  supplied  without  charge,  and  is  of- 
fered for  reproduction  "with  or  without  cred- 
it." 

Hofer  said  the  AMA  Is  "one  of  several  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  groups  that  we  have 
worked  with.  We  do  believe  what  we  write 
in  their  behalf." 

He  acknowledged  that  the  association  pays 
his  firm,  but  refused  to  say  how  much  or 
give  other  Information  about  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Reed  was  asked  In  a  phone  Interview  how 
he  could  explain  the  almost  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  pro-AMA  editorials  all  over  the 
country.  He  said,  "I've  been  In  the  news- 
paper business  25  years"  and  thus  knows 
that  papers  "pick  up  from  each  other  and 
subscribe  to  editorial  services." 

In  his  telegram  to  the  Virginia  editor  Reed 
said  that  in  November  1963,  McNamara  "let 
his  name  be  used  in  a  canned  editorial  dis- 
tributed to  newspapers  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  an  organization 
formed  to  lobby  for  medicare." 

An  aide  to  the  Senator  said  the  reference 
was  to  an  article  that  McNamara  signed. 
"There's  absolutely  no  comparison,"  the 
spokesman  said.    "If  they  were  Just  as  forth- 


right In  signing   their  name   to  their  edi- 
torials there  would  be  no  quarrel." 

Each  Issue  of  the  Industrial  News  Review 
carries  a  statement  of  purpose  saying  that 
Its  distribution  of  comment  "is  supported 
financially  by  Industry,  business  and  profes- 
sions •  •  •  who  believe  that  community  pros- 
perity and  growth,  sound  government  and 
reasonable  taxation  must  accompany  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate  prosperity." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  News  about  that  Port- 
land group  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  distributing  attacks  against 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  By 
so  doing  I  hold  them  responsible  for 
thousands  of  votes  on  my  own  behalf. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  group  which  for  35  years  has  been 
sending  us  propaganda  in  favor  of 
private  utihties.  They  are  on  the  wrong 
side  on  this  question.  I  exposed  them 
in  the  publication,  "The  Public  Pays." 
published  35  years  ago,  now  reprinted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session,  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  present  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  excutive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

Sam  Zagoria,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

R.  Watkins  Greene,  of  Louisiana,  and  Ralph 
K.  Cooper,  of  Arizona,  to  be  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Stanley,  R.  Resor,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of  74 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  ask  that 
these  names  be  printed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  are  as  follows: 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Rigby  Glass,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army),  and  sun- 
dry other  officers,  for  temporary  appointment 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Brig.  Gen.  Maxxrice  Lynn  Watts,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States,  for  ap- 
pointment  as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Army,  in  the  rank  of  major  general; 

Col.  William  Fahy  Sheehan.^rmy  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  for  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
in  the  rank  of  brigadier  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Verdi  Beethoven  Barnes,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army), 
and  Lt.  Gen.  Russell  Lowell  Vittrup,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Major  Gen.  Vernon  Price  Mock,  U.S.  Army. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Charles  H.  Hayes  and  James  P.  Berkeley, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 
Richard  C.  Mangrum  and  Alpha  L.  Bowser, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving; 
Vice  Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
conunands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  E.  Grimm,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 
Rear  Adm.  Bernard  P.  Roeder,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  L.  Sweeney,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Hobart  Hewett,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  major  general  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
temporary  major  general  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


OUR  SICK  RAILROADS 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
It  has  been  said  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation  can  be  measured  by  its  rail  trans- 
portation system.  This  appUes  to  both 
military  strength  and  economic  strength 
of  a  nation.  In  our  country  railroads 
are  in  trouble-big  trouble.  With  our 
nopulation  growing  by  more  than  a  mil- 
lion people  every  year,  our  railroads 
should  be  expanding  each  year  instead 
of    eliminating    or    diminishing    their 

^  Crowded,  poorly  ventilated,  dirty 
coaches  give  convincing  evidence  that 
railroad  officials  regard  passengers  as 
necessary  evils,  and  make  their  money 
carrying  freight.  Many  coaches  on  oui- 
passenger  lines  are  candidates  for  the 
junk  heap.  An  undue  length  of  time  is 
consumed  in  traveling  from  one  city  to 
another  and  schedules  are  poorly  ob- 
served. Trains  invariably  arrive  at  then- 
destinations  behind  schedule  time. 

Recently,  three  of  my  constituents,  a 
couple  and  their  grown  daughter,  whom 
I  know  personally,  made  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. Although  they  usually  travel  by 
air  they  decided  that  it  would  be  an 
enjoyable  change  to  take  the  scenic 
route  advertised  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  They  anticipated  a  very  lei- 
surely, relaxed,  and  enjoyable  trip.  May 
I  relate  their  actual  experience. 

The  bedrooms  assigned  to  them  on 
the  train  were  so  cramped  that  it  was 
necessary  for  all  three  to  take  sleeping 
pills  in  order  to  have  a  decent  night's 
sleep  They  informed  me  that  the  food 
was  not  as  good  as  that  purchased  in 
a  moderately  priced  restaiurant  in  Cleve- 
land, but  that  the  prices  were  exorbi- 
tant. The  coaches  were  untidy  and 
uncomfortable.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  train  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 7  hours  late.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  thousands  which  I  am  sure 
could  be  related  by  other  railroad  pas- 
sengers. It  is  no  wonder  that  people 
shy  away  from  traveling  by  train  when- 
ever possible  and  utilize  more  comfort- 
able and  reliable  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 

In  contrast,  in  Italy  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
ride  on  the  Rapido,  a  bullet-shaped  train 
making  the  long  trip  from  Rome  to  Mi- 
lan in  6  hours.  This  train  is  beautifully 
decorated,  has  new  coaches  with  artistic 
panels,  and  passengers  are  offered  es- 
presso coffee.  The  cost  of  making  this 
400-mile  trip  is  less  than  air  fare.  It  is  a 
trifle  more  than  passengers  pay  on  slow 
trains. 

One  would  think  that  under  our  free 
enterprise  system  railroad  presidents 
would  be  ahead  of  officials  of  govern- 
ment-operated Italian  railroads.  In  ef- 
ficiency and  comfort,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  railroads  employ 
nearly  55,000  men  and  women.  Their 
annual  payroll  is  $80  million.  An  im- 
portant part  of  this  industry's  materials 
and  supplies,  totaling  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  annually,  are  manufactured  in 
Ohio.  Their  contribution  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  is  important. 
To  Ohioans,  and  to  all  Americans,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  railroad 


problems  be  solved — that  railroad  offi- 
cials respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
times,  offer  good  and  fast  service  to  peo- 
ple, attempt  to  accommodate  prospec- 
tive passengers,  and  go  all  out  to  keep 
travel  on  a  reasonably  accurate  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  January  9,  1965,  there  appeared  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "The  Tokaido 
Line:  Portrait  in  Speed."  It  describes 
the  magnificent  new  train  service  inau- 
gurated last  October  in  Japan  between 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  the. most  modern  sys- 
tem of  rail  transportation  in  the  world. 
This  line  requires  only  4  hoiu's  to  travel 
the  more  than  400  mdles  between  the  two 
great  urban  centers  of  Japan.  It  con- 
stitutes the  ultimate  in  efficiency  and 
economy  in  passenger  train  service. 
Considering  the  time  required  to  travel 
from  cities  to  their  airports,  this  train 
can  transport  978  passengers  between 
these  two  cities  in  the  same  length  of 
time  that  a  Boeing  727  jet  can  fly  124 
passengers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Tokaido  Line:  Portrait  in  Speed 
When  the  new  Toltaido  line  officially 
opened  last  October  1.  the  event  was  a  his- 
toric point  in  the  history  of  transportation. 
More  than  the  simple  linking  of  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  the  event  marked  the  inauguration 
of  the  world's  most  modern  system  of  rail 
transportation.  The  new  line  makes  other 
railway  systems  as  dated  as  the  original 
Tokaido  route  depicted  in  woodblock  prints. 
It  took  at  least  2  weeks  to  travel  between 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  then  known  as  Edo  and 
Naniwa,  a  century  ago.  The  construction  of 
the  Tokaido  Railway  cut  this  to  e'/j  hours, 
but  now  only  4  hours  will  be  required  to 
travel  the  more  than  300  miles  between  the 
two  great  urban  centers  of  Japan. 

The  new  trains,  powered  by  electricity,  will 
be  12  cars  long,  and  will  travel  at  a  top  speed 
of  125  miles  an  hour.  This  high  speed  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  number  of  factors. 
The  construction  of  tunnels  to  eliminate  the 
need  to  climb  inclines,  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossings,  aerodynamically 
styled  trains  and  a  large  standard  radius  for 
all  curves  are  among  them. 

Becavise  of  the  trains'  high  speed,  conven- 
tional signals  are  not  usable.  Therefore,  an 
automatic  train  control  system  coupled  with 
a  signal  board  in  the  cab  has  been  devised. 
All  data  are  immediately  indicated  on  the 
board.  Other  safety  devices  include  a  cen- 
tralized traffic  control  system.  This  system 
enables  men  in  a  central  control  room  in 
the  new  Tokyo  station  to  transmit  Informa- 
tion and  instructions  to  all  stations  and  en- 
gineers in  an  Instant  via  ultrashortwave 
wireless. 

As  one  means  of  providing  passengers  with 
a  comfortable  trip,  the  familiar  click-clack 
sound  of  wheels  running  over  Joints  has  been 
virtually  eliminated.  Rail  sections  were 
made  in  longer  lengths  than  usual  and  then 
welded  when  Installed.  Joints  are  to  be 
found  at  intervals  of  1  mile.  Improved 
switches  are  used  throughout  and  concrete 
ties  have  been  used  in  place  of  the  traditional 
wooden  ones.  Rubber  pads  and  other  de- 
vices provide  heavy-duty  cushioning  between 
the  rails  and  ties.  The  gage  is  wider  than 
other  Japanese  railway  lines,  at  4  feet  and 
8V2  inches. 

Each  passenger  train  will  have  two  first- 
class  cars,  two  combined  second-class  and 


buffet  cars  and  eight  second-class  cars.    E^ach 
train  can  carry  978  passengers. 

Super  express  trains  are  capable  of  making 
the  run  In  only  3  hours,  but  for  technical 
reasons  the  length  of  time  used  will  be  in- 
creased to  4  hours.  Limited  expresses  make 
the  trip  In  5  hours.  Trains  depart  at  30- 
mlnute  intervals,  starting  at  6  a.m.  dally. 

Super  expresses  will  stop  only  at  Nagoya, 
while  the  limited  expresses  will  stop  at  Yoko- 
hama, Odavirara,  Ataml.  Shlzuoka,  Hama- 
matsu,  Toyohashl,  Nagoya,  Glfu-Hajlma, 
Maibara,  and  Kyoto,  far  fewer  than  the 
classic  53  stations  of  Hlroshlge's  series  of 
prints. 

The  present  Tokaido  line  encompasses 
only  3  percent  of  the  length  of  track  of  the 
Japan  National  Railways  but  carries  25  per- 
cent of  the  annual  national  JNR  total  of  5.6 
million  passengers  and  200  million  tons  of 
freight.  The  New  Tokaido  line  Is  meant  to 
alleviate  this  overcrowding. 

Construction  work  began  In  1959.  In  ad- 
dition to  technical  problems,  obtaining  land 
for  the  right-of-way  proved  difficult,  but  as 
the  project  nears  completion,  all  phases  of 
work  are  being  completed  on  time. 

When  the  project  was  first  announced  and 
later  authorized,  there  was  criticism  from 
some  quarters  on  the  basis  that  rail  trans- 
portation is  outmoded  In  comparison  with 
Intercity  trucking  and  the  expansion  of  air 
routes.  Nevertheless,  such  claims  may  be 
easily  disproved  by  an  examination  of  the 
pertinent  facts. 

Regarding  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, for  example,  a  Boeing  727  can  fly 
only  124  persons  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka. 
When  the  time  needed  to  go  to  and  return 
from  airports  Is  considered,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  single  train  of  the  New  Tokaido 
Line  can  move  many  more  passengers  than 
can  the  plane,  and  In  approximately  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
evidently  our  railroad  officials  should  ask 
our  Government  to  invite  officials  of 
Italy  and  Japan  to  send  a  reverse  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  the  United  States  to 
teach  our  backward  railway  operators 
how  to  take  proper  care  of  passengers, 
and  thereby  earn  money  for  dividends 
for  their  stockholders.  Why.  in  a  coun- 
try which  sent  men  into  outer  space  and 
returned  them  safely,  have  we  failed  to 
provide  comfortable  railroad  trips  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  and  from  Washing- 
ton to  San  Francisco,  to  cite  examples? 

Our  highways  become  overcrowded  as 
fast  as  we  build  them.  Passenger  train 
service  is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
greater  necessity,  especially  in  our  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Unless  railroad  ex- 
ecutives immediately  begin  taking  action 
to  improve  and  expand  this  service,  we 
may  soon  find  ourselves  in  a  transporta- 
tion crisis  of  great  severity.        > 


RESOLUTIONS      OF     THE     KANSAS 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
Mr.    CARLSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
Kansas  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  their  67th  an- 
nual State  conference  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
on  March  9  adopted  resolutions  express- 
ing their  views  in  regard  to  education, 
world  peace,  the  Federal  budget,   and 
power  of  Executive  orders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resolutions  of  Kansas  Society,  Daughters 

American    Revolution    Adopted    at    67th 

Annual  State  Conference,  March  9,  1965, 

Wichita.  Kans. 

education 

Whereas  too  many  experiments  In  educa- 
tional methods  have  been  carried  out  in  our 
schools  in  the  guise  of  progressive  education, 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  our  youth  and  their  educational  standard: 
and 

Whereas  the  general  public  is  awakening 
to  this  sad  condition  by  which  our  children 
have  been  cheated  of  vital  knowledge  in 
critical  times,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made 
in  many  places  to  rectify;  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  the 
battlefield  for  the  minds  of  men  may  well 
be  staged  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation; 
that  Communist  strategists  realizing  this 
have  made  the  conquest  of  youth  one  of 
their  urgent  goals;  and 

Whereas  with  the  elimination  of  God  from 
the  classroom  and  with  the  widespread 
unrest  being  fermented  upon  our  college 
campuses  by  innocent  appearing  youth  orga- 
nizations teaching  Communist  ideology:  Be 

it 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Society,  Daugh- 
ters American  Revolution,  commend  those 
educators,  school  leaders  and  admmistrators 
that  have  expressed  their  intention  to  pre- 
sent their  schools  with  organized .  and  dis- 
ciplined , subjects:  better  history  books, 
teaching"  love  of  country  to  elementary 
children,  and  a  general  determined  effort 
toward  the  making  of  dedicated  American 
citizens;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  States  and  commu- 
nities maintain  control  of  the  subject  matter 
and  direction  of  their  children's  instruc- 
tion— that  the  American  birthright  of 
our  youth  not  be  released  to  bureaucratic 
Federal  commissioners  in  return  for  financial 
school  aid. 

FOR   WORLD  PEACE 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  prayer,  as  never 
before,  for  the  preservation,  survival  and 
future  of  ovir  Nation;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  in  the  effectivness  of 
concerted  prayef-:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  moment  of  silent  prayer 
be  observed  in  each  Kansas  chapter  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  national  defense  report 
given  at  chapter  meetings  for  peace  in  the 
world  without  concessions,  away  from  our 
American  heritage  and  national  honor. 

FEDERAL    1965-66   BUDGET 

Whereas  the  largest  peacetime  Government 
deficit  ever  deliberately  planned,  by  any 
administration,  was  presented  to  the  89th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  1965 
Federal  budget;  and 

Whereas  men  from  both  political  parties  in 
high  positions  of  our  Government  as  well  as 
businessmen.  In  all  phases  of  endeavor,  have 
shown  great  concern  over  such  unlimited 
spending  in  the  face  of  an  already  towering 
deficit  and  national  debt;   and 

Whereas  our  silver  and  gold  reserves,  at 
West  Point  and  Fort  Knox,  have  been  drawn 
upon  almost  to  the  diminished  point  and 
is  being  hoarded  by  foreign  nations  (in  their 
planned  program  of  ruining  our  Nation)  by 
not  accepting  the  American  dollar  In  our 
"giveaway"  foreign  aid  program:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  of  the  Kansas  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  com- 
mend the  Kansas  congressional  delegation 
in  their  stand  for  a  more  realistic  budget. 
And  that  we  also  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Appropriations  Committee  who 
has  stated  that,  "We  are  spending  money  we 
do  not  have  for  things  we  do  not  need." 


Power  of  Executive  Orders 

Whereas  among  the  facts  obtained  from 
the  Congressional  Record  are  laws  made  by 
Congress,  and  among  tlie  facts  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Register  are  laws  made  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  laws  are 
made  by  the  various  commissions,  boards, 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  are  possible  only  because  the  Congress 
has  delegated  its  lawmaking  authority  to 
nonelected  members  of  these  said  agencies; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  four  times  as  many  laws 
passed  by  the  executive  branch  tlian  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  and  these  laws  and  regu- 
lations touch  every  phase  of  our  daily  lives; 
and 
_,  Whereas  Executive  orders  are  issued  by 
(  the  President  under  authority  of  existing 
laws  and  he  assigns  emergency  functions  to 
the  various  governmental  departments :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  should  be  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  each  citizen  to  obtain  and 
to  study  the  Executive  orders  which  oiTer  the 
means  of  achieving  unprecedented  and  dic- 
tatorial power  if  the  Executive  deems  it  nec- 
essary to  declare  an  emergency;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  members  of  the  Kansas  So- 
ciety, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, request  their  elected  Congressmen  to 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  that  in  such  nonelected 
governmental  laws  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  are  fully  protected. 

DEDICATION 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  opposed 
throughout  the  world  by  a  foe,  openly  boast- 
ing its  intent  to  destroy  this  Government  and 
to  replace  it  with  a  Godless  system,  con- 
trolled, not  by  the  people,  not  for  the  people, 
but  by  a  few  ruthless  power-hungry  atheists; 
and 

Whereas  this  Government  was  fovmded  up- 
on Christian  principles  and  the  rights  of 
free  independent  men  and  so  has  prospered 
greatly,  and  has  grown  in  strength  because 
our  Government  was  established  and  has 
flourished  by  those  who  believed  that  "Men's 
afifairs  do  little  prosper  when  God's  work  is 
neglected":  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  strengthen  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  this  sacred  heri- 
tage by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  only  power 
that  can  defeat  this  growing  peril,  that  we 
foresake  not  this  divine  power  and  that  our 
Nation  remain  "under  God"  and  so  continue 
to  exist,  a  light  to  its  own  people  and  a  hope 
to  the  downtrodden  of  the  earth.  "For  the 
people  who  know  their  God  shall  stand  firm 
and  take  action." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  KANSAS  LIVE- 
STOCK CONVENTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Livestock  Association  at  its  con- 
vention meeting  in  Wichita,  March  Il- 
ls, adopted  resolutions  expressing  its  in- 
terest in  pending  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  52d  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association,  March  13,  1965,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

apportionment 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  most  State  legislatures  were  originally 
and  deliberately  apportioned  one  house  by 
population  and  one  house  by  area;  and 

Whereas  this  legislative  structure  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  strength  of  our  Republic: 
Therefore  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation urgently  recommends  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  allow  States  to 
apportion  one  house  of  their  legislature  on 
factors  other  than  population. 

ELIMINATION  OP  CARGO  PREFERENCE  CLAUSE 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation favors  the  elimination  of  the  cargo 
preference  clause  from  any  commercial  sales 
in  export  trade. 


COMPACT     RELATING     TO     TAXA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  MOTOR  FUELS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  307) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a 
compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and 
to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity,  which 
was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

TITLE    I 

Section  101.  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  and  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia  to 
enter  into  a  compact  on  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consximed  by  interstate  buses.  But  be- 
fore any  other  States,  any  Province  of  Cafi- 
ada,  or  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Federal 
District  of  Mexico  shall  be  made  a  party  to 
such  compact,  the  further  consent  of  Con- 
gress shall  first  be  obtained.  Such  compact 
shall  be  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

"COMPACT   ON  taxation   OF  MOTOR  ^TTELS  CON- 
SUMED   BY    interstate    BUSES 

"Article  I — Purposes 

"The  purposes  of  this  agreement  are  to— 

"(a)  avoid  multiple  taxation  of  motor  fuels 
consumed  by  interstate  buses  and  to  assure 
each  State  of  fts  fair  share  of  motor  fuel 
taxes; 

"(b)  establish  and  facilitate  the  atimin- 
istration  of  a  criterion  of  motor  fuel  taxation 
for  interstate  buses  which  is  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  highway  and  related  facil- 
ities and  services  in  each  of  the  party  States; 
and 

"(c)  encourage  the  availability  of  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  buses  for  intrastate  service 
by  removing  motor  fuel  taxation  as  a  deter- 
rent in  the  routing  of  interstate  buses. 

"Article  II — Definitions 

"(a)  State:  State  shall  include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

"(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting  State 
shall  mean  a  State  which  is  a  party  to  this 
agreement. 

"(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  admin- 
istering the  motor  fuel  taxes  involved. 

"(d)  Person:  Person  shall  Include  any  in- 
dividual, firm,  copartnership,  joint  venture, 
association,  corporation,  estate,  trust,  busi- 
ness trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

"(e)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  ve- 
hicle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  interstate 
transportation  of  passengers  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  agency  successor  thereto. 
or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

"(f)  Gallon:  Gallon  shall  mean  the  liquid 
measure  containing  231  cubic  inches. 

"Article  III — Governing  principle 
"For  purposes  of  this  compact,  the  pri- 
mary principle  for  the  imposition  of  motor 
fuel  taxes  shall  be  consvmiptlon  of  such  fuel 


within  the  State.  Motor  fuel  consumed  by 
buses  shall  be  taxed  on  the  existing  basis,  as 
it  may  be  from  time  to  time,  and  under  the 
procedures  for  collection  of  such  taxes  by 
each  party  State,  except  that  to  the  extent 
that  this  compact  makes  provision  therefor, 
or  for  any  matter  connected  therewith,  such 
provision  shall  govern. 

"Article  IV— How  fuel  consumed  to  be  ascer- 
tained 
"The  amount  of  fuel  used  in  the  operation 
of  any  bus  within  this  State  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  the  nximber  of  mUes 
operated  by  such  bus  within  the  State  di- 
vided by  the  average  mileage  per  gallon  ob- 
tained by  the  bus  during  the  tax  period  in 
all  operations,  whether  within  or  without 
the  party  State.  Any  owner  or  operator  of 
two  or  more  buses  shall  calculate  average 
mileage  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
by  computing  single  average  figures  covering 
all  buses  owned  or  operated  by  him. 
"Article  V — Imposition  of  tax 
"Every  owner  or  operator  of  buses  shall 
pay  to  the  party  State  taxes  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  tax  per  gallon  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  gallons  used  in  its  operations 
In  the  party  State. 

"Article  VI— Reports 
"On  or  before  the  last  business  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  being  reported 
upon,  each  bus  owner  or  operator  subject  to 
the  payment  of  fuel  taxes  pursuant  to  this 
compact  shall  make  such  reports  of  its  op- 
erations as  the  State  administrator  of  motor 
fuel  taxes  may  require  and  shall  fxirnlsh  the 
State  administrator  in  each  other  party  State 
wherein  his  buses  operate  a  copy  of  such  re- 
port. 

"Article  VII — Credit  for  payment  of  fuel  taxes 
"Each  bus  owner  or  operator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  credit  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  tax  per  gallon  on  all  motor  fuel  pur- 
chased by  such  operator  within  the  party 
State  for  use  in  operations  either  within  or 
without  the  party  State,  and  upon  which  the 
motor  fuel  tax  imposed  by  the  laws  of  such 
party  State  has  been  paid. 
"Article  VIII— Additional  tax  or  refund 
"If  the  bus  owner  or  operator's  monthly 
report  shows  a  debit  balance  after  taking 
credit  pursuant  to  article  VII,  a  remittance 
in  such  net  amount  due  shall  be  made  with 
the  report.  If  the  report  shows  a  credit  bal- 
ance, after  taking  credit  as  herein  provided,  a 
refund  in  such  net  amount  as  has  been  over- 
paid shall  be  made  by  the  party  State  to 
such  owner  or  operator. 

"Article  IX— Entry  into  force  and  withdrawal 
"This  compact  shall  enter  into  force  when 
enacted  into  law  by  any  two  States.  There- 
after it  shall  enter  into  force  and  become 
binding  upon  any  State  subsequently  Join- 
ing when  such  State  has  enacted  the  compact 
into  law.  Withdrawal  from  the  compsust 
shall  be  by  act  of  the  legislatvu-e  of  a  party 
State,  but  shall  not  take  effect  until  one 
year  after  the  Governor  of  the  withdrawing 
State  has  notified  the  Governor  of  each  other 
party  State,  in  writing,  of  the  withdrawal. 

"Article  X — Construction  and  severability 
"This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
80  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  State 
participating  herein,  the  compact  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remain- 


ing party  States  and  in  fixll  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable 
matters." 

Sec  102.  As  used  in  the  compact  set  forth 
in  section  101  with  reference  to  the  District 
of  Columbia — 

(1)  the  term  "Legislature"  shall  mean  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Governor"  shall  mean  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec  103.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  into  the 
compact  authorized  by  section  101  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  compact.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  so  aa  to  affect  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  (other 
than  the  entry  into  a  compact  authorized  by 
this  Act)  or  in  any  office  or  agency  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  said  Board  of 
Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec  104.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  extent 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  compact  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  be  inapplicable  to  the 
taxation  of  buses  (as  that  term  is  defined 
in  the  compact)  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  such  time  as  the  District  is  a  party 
to  such  compact. 

Sec  105.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

TITLE    II 

Sec  201.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire. 
PennBylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  York,  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a 
compact  providing  for  bus  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity.  But  before  any  other  State, 
any  Province  of  Canada,  or  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory or  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico  shall 
be  made  a  party  to  such  compact,  the  fur- 
ther consent  of  Congress  shall  first  be  ob- 
tained. Such  compact  shall  be  in  substan- 
tially the  following  form: 

"bus     taxation     PRORATION     AND     KECIPEOCrrY 
AGREEMENT 

"Article  I — Purposes  and  principles 
"Section  1.  Purposes  of  agreement:  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  agreement  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem whereby  any  contracting  State  may  per- 
mit ovraers  of  fleets  of  buses  operating  in 
two  or  more  States  to  prorate  the  registra- 
tion of  the  buses  in  such  fleets  in  each  State 
in  which  the  fleets  operate  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  miles  operated  within  such 
State  to  total  fleet  miles,  as  defined  herein. 
"Sec  2.  Principle  of  proration  of  registra- 
tion: It  is  hereby  declared  that  in  making 
this  agreement  the  contracting  States  adhere 
to  the  principle  that  each  State  should  have 
the  freedom  to  develop  the  kind  of  highway 
user  tax  structure  that  it  determines  to  be 
most  appropriate  to  itself,  that  the  method 
of  taxation  of  Interstate  buses  should  not 
be  a  determining  factor  in  developing  its  user 
tax  structure,  and  that  annual  taxes  or  other 
taxes  of  the  fixed-fee  type  upon  buses  which 
are  not  Imposed  on  a  basis  that  reflects  the 
amount  of  highway  use  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  within  the  limits  of 
practicality,  on  the  basis  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled  within  each  of  the  States. 
"Article  II — Definitions 
"(a)  State:  State  shall  include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colxim- 
bia.  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States.  Terri- 
tories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 


"(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting  State 
shall  mean  a  State  which  is  a  party  to  this 
agreement. 

"(c)  Administrator:  Admlnlstxator  shall 
mean  the  ofiBcial  or  agency  of  a  State  ad- 
ministering the  fee  involved,  or.  in  the  case  of 
proration  of  registration,  the  (^cial  or  agen- 
cy of  a  State  administering  the  proration 
of  registration  in  that  State. 

"(d)  Person:  Person  shall  Include  any  In- 
dividual, firm,  copartnership,  joint  ventxxre, 
association,  corporation,  estate,  trust,  busi- 
ness trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

"(e)  Base  State:  Base  State  shall  mean  the 
State  from  or  In  which  the  bus  Is  most  fre- 
quently dispatched,  garaged,  serviced,  main- 
tained, operated,  or  otherwise  controlled,  or 
also  in  the  case  of  a  fleet  bus  the  State 
to  which  it  is  allocated  for  registration  un- 
der statutory  requirements.  In  order  that 
this  section  may  not  be  used  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  evasion  of  registration  fees,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  contracting  States  may 
make  the  flnal  decision  as  to  the  proper 
base  State,  In  accordance  with  article  in(h) 
hereof,  to  prevent  or  avoid  such  evasion. 

"(f)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  ve- 
hicle of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  passengers  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  any  agency  successor  thereto, 
or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

"(g)  Fleet:  As  to  each  contracting  State, 
fleet  shall  include  only  those  buses  which 
actually  travel  a  portion  of  their  total  miles 
in  such  State.  A  fleet  mvist  Include  three  or 
more  buses. 

"(h)  Registration:  Registration  shall  mean 
the  registration  of  a  bus  and  the  payment 
of  annual  fees  and  taxes  as  set  forth  in  or 
pxirsuant  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  con- 
tracting States. 

"(I)  Proration  of  registration:  Proration  of 
registration  shall  mean  registration  of  fleets 
of  buses  in  accordance  with  sirticle  IV  of  this 
agreement. 

"(J)  Reciprocity:  Reciprocity  shall  mean 
that  each  contracting  State,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  this  agreement,  exempts  a  bus 
from  registration  and  registration  fees. 

"Article  III — General  provisions 

"(a)  Effect  on  other  agreements,  arrange- 
ments, and  understandings:  On  and  after  Its 
effective  date,  this  agreement  shall  supersede 
any  reciprocal  or  other  agreement,  arrange- 
ment, or  understanding  between  any  two  or 
more  of  the  contracting  States  covering,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  any  of  the  matters  covered 
by  this  agreement;  but  this  agreement  shall 
not  affect  any  reciprocal  or  other  agreement, 
arrangement,  or  understanding  between  a 
contracting  State  and  a  State  or  States  not 
party  to  this  agreement. 

"(b)  Applicability  to  exempt  vehicles: 
This  agreement  shall  not  require  registration 
In  a  contracting  State  of  any  vehicles  which 
are  in  whole  or  part  exempt  from  registra- 
tion imder  the  laws  or  regulations  of  such 
State  without  respect  to  this  agreement. 

"(c)  Inapplicability  to  caravaned  vehicles: 
The  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  extended  to  a  vehicle  op- 
erated on  its  own  wheels,  or  In  tow  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  transported  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  or  offering  the  same  for  sale  to 
or  by  any  agent,  dealer,  purchaser,  or  pro- 
spective purchaser. 

"(d)  Other  fees  and  taxes:  This  agreement 
does  not  waive  any  fees  or  taxes  charged  or 
levied  by  any  State  in  connection  with  the 
ownership  or  operation  of  vehicles  other  than 
registration  fees  as  defined  herein.  All  other 
fees  and  taxes  shall  be  paid  to  each  State  ia 
accordance  with  the  laws  thereof. 

"(e)  Statutory  vehicle  regulations:  Thla 
agreement  shall  not  authorize  the  operation 
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of  a  vehicle  In  any  contracting  State  con- 
trary to  the  laws  or  regulations  thereof,  ex- 
cept those  pertaining  to  registration  and  pay- 
ment of  fees;  and  with  respect  to  such  laws  or 
regulations,  only  to  the  extent  provided  in 
this  agreement. 

"(f)  Violations:  Each  contracting  State  re- 
serves the  right  to  withdraw,  by  order  of  the 
administrator  thereof,  all  or  any  part  of  the 
benefits  or  privileges  granted  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  from  the  owner  of  any  vehicle 
or  fleet  of  vehicles  operated  in  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  agreement.  The  ad- 
ministrator shall  Immediately  give  notice  of 
any  such  violation  and  withdrawal  of  any 
such  benefits  or  privileges  to  the  administra- 
tor of  each  other  contracting  State  in  which 
vehicles  of  such  owner  are  operated. 

"(g)  Cooperation:  The  administrator  of 
each  of  the  contracting  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  administrators  of  the  other  and  each 
contracting  State  hereby  agrees  to  furnish 
such  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other  within 
Its  statutory  authority  as  will  aid  in  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  agreement. 

"(h)  Interpretation:  In  any  dispute  be- 
tween or  among  contracting  States  arising 
under  this  agreement,  the  final  decision  re- 
garding interpretation  of  questions  at  issue 
relating  to  this  agreement  shall  be  reached 
by  Joint  action  of  the  contracting  States, 
acting  through  the  administrator  thereof, 
and  shall  upon  determination  be  placed  in 
writing. 

"(I)  Effective  of  headings:  Article  and  sec- 
tion headings  contained  herein  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  govern,  limit,  modify,  or  in 
any  manner  affect  the  scope,  meaning,  or 
intent  of  the  provisions  of  any  article  or  part 
hereof. 

"(J)  Entry  into  force:  This  agreement  shall 
enter  Into  force  and  become  binding  between 
and  among  the  contracting  States  when  en- 
acted or  otherwise  entered  into  by  any  two 
States.  Thereafter.  It  shall  enter  into  force 
and  become  binding  with  respect  to  any 
State  when  enacted  Into  law  by  such  State. 
If  the  statutes  of  any  State  so  authorize  or 
provide,  such  State  may  become  party  to 
this  agreement  upon  the  execution  thereof 
by  an  executive  or  administrative  official 
thereof  acting  on  behalf  of  and  for  such 
State. 

"Article  IV — Proration  of  registration 

"(a)  Applicability:  Any  owner  of  a  fleet 
may  register  the  buses  of  said  fleet  In  any 
contracting  State  by  paying  to  said  State 
total  registration  fees  In  an  amoimt  equal 
to  that  obtained  by  applying  the  proportion 
of  in-State  fleet  miles  divided  by  the  total 
fleet  miles,  to  the  total  fees  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  for  regular  registration 
of  each  and  all  of  such  vehicles  in  such  con- 
tracting State. 

"All  fleet  pro  rata  registration  fees  shall  be 
based  upon  the  mileage  proportions  of  the 
fleet  during  the  period  of  twelve  months  end- 
ing on  August  31  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  registration  year  for  which 
registration  Is  sought:  Except,  that  mileage 
proportions  for  a  fleet  not  operated  during 
such  period  in  the  State  where  application 
for  registration  Is  made  will  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  sworn  applica- 
tion of  the  applicant  showing  the  operations 
during  such  period  in  other  States  and  the 
estimated  operations  during  the  registration 
year  for  which  registration  is  sought.  In  the 
State  In  which  application  Is  being  made; 
or  If  no  operations  were  conducted  during 
such  period  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
posed method  of  operation. 

"If  any  buses  operate  In  two  or  more  States 
which  permit  the  proration  of  registration  on 
the  basis  of  a  fleet  of  buses  consisting  of  a 
lesser  number  of  vehicles  than  provided  in 
article  11(g),  such  fleet  may  be  prorated  as 
to  registration  In  such  States,  in  which  event 
the  buses  In  such  fleet  shall  not  be  required 
to  register  in  any  other  contracting  States 
if  each  such  vehicle  Is  registered  In  some 


contracting  State  (except  to  the  extent  it 
is  exempt  from  registration  as  provided  In 
article  in  (b)). 

"If  the  administrator  of  any  State  de- 
termines, based  on  his  method  of  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  that  the  inclxislon  of  a  bus  or 
buses  as  a  part  of  a  fleet  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  proper  fleet  fee  which  should  be 
paid  to  his  State,  having  due  regard  for  fair- 
ness and  equity,  he  may  refuse  to  permit 
any  or  all  of  such  buses  to  be  Included  in  his 
State  as  a  part  of  such  fleet. 

"(b)  Total  fleet  miles:  Total  fleet  miles, 
with  respect  to  each  contracting  State,  shall 
mean  the  total  miles  operated  by  the  fleet  (1) 
in  such  State.  (2)  In  all  other  contracting 
States,  (3)  in  other  States  having  propor- 
tional registration  provisions.  (4)  In  States 
with  which  such  contracting  State  has  reci- 
procity, and  (5)  in  such  other  States  as  the 
administrator  determines  should  be  included 
under  the  clrcvunstances  in  order  to  protect 
or  promote  the  interest  of  his  State;  except 
that  in  States  having  laws  requiring  prora- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  different  determination 
of  total  fleet  miles,  total  fleet  miles  shall  be 
determined  on  such  basis. 

"(c)  Leased  vehicles:  If  a  bus  is  operated 
by  a  person  other  than  the  owner  as  a  part 
of  a  fleet  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  then  the  operator  of  such  fleet 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  said  bus 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

"(d)  Extent  of  privileges:  Upon  the  regis- 
tration of  a  fleet  in  a  contracting  State  pur- 
suant to  this  article,  each  bus  In  the  fleet  may 
be  operated  In  both  Interstate  and  intrastate 
operations  in  such  State  (except  as  provided 
in  article  ni(e)). 

"(e)  Application  for  proration:  The  appli- 
cation for  proration  of  registration  shall  be 
made  in  each  contracting  State  upon  sub- 
stantially the  application  form  and  supple- 
ments authorized  by  Joint  action  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  contracting  States. 

"(f)  Issuance  of  Identlflcation:  Upon  reg- 
istration of  a  fleet,  the  State  which  is  the 
base  State  of  a  particular  bus  of  the  fleet 
shall  Issue  the  required  license  plates  and 
registration  card  for  such  bus  and  each  con- 
tracting State  In  which  the  fleet  of  which 
such  bus  is  a  part  operates  shall  issue  a  spe- 
cial identification  identifying  such  hus  as  a 
part  of  a  fleet  which  has  fully  complied  with 
the  registration  requirements  of  such  State. 
The  required  license  plates,  registration  cards, 
and  identification  shall  be  appropriately  dis- 
played In  the  manner  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  each  respective  State. 

"(g)  Additions  to  fieet:  If  any  bus  is  added 
to  a  prorated  fleet  after  the  flllng  of  the 
original  application,  the  owner  shall  file  a 
supplemental  application.  The  owner  shall 
register  such  bus  in  each  contracting  State 
in  like  manner  as  provided  for  buses  listed 
in  an  original  application  and  the  registra- 
tion fee  payable  shall  be  determined  on  the 
mileage  proportion  used  to  determine  the 
registration  fees  payable  for  buses  registered 
under  the  original  application. 

"(h)  Withdrawals  from  fleet:  If  any  bus  Is 
withdrawn  from  a  prorated  fleet  during  the 
period  for  which  It  Is  registered  or  identified, 
the  ownel"  shall  notify  the  administrator  of 
each  State  In  which  it  is  registered  or  Identl- 
fled  of  such  withdrawal  and  shall  return  the 
plates  and  registration  card  or  Identification 
as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of  the  respective  States. 

"(I)  Audits:  The  Administrator  of  each 
contracting  State  shall,  within  the  statutory 
authority  of  such  administrator,  make  any 
Information  obtained  upon  an  audit  of 
records  of  any  applicant  for  proration  of  reg- 
istration available  to  the  administrators  of 
the  other  contracting  States. 

"(J)  Errors  in  registration:  If  it  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  administrator  of  a  contracting 
State,  as  a  result  of  such  audits  or  otherwise, 
that  an  improper  fee  has  been  paid  his  State, 
or  errors  In  registration  found,  the  adminis- 


trator may  require  the  fleet  owner  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections  in  the  registration 
of  his  fleet  and  payment  of  fees. 

"Article  V — Re^procity 

"  (a)  Grant  of  reciprocity :  Each  of  the  con- 
tracting States  grants  reciprocity  as  provided 
In  this  article. 

"(b)  Applicability:  The  provisions  of  this 
agreement  with  respect  to  reciprocity  shall 
apply  only  to  a  bus  properly  registered  in  the 
base  State  of  the  bus,  which  State  must  be  a 
contracting  State. 

"(c)  NonappUcablUty  to  fleet  buses:  The 
reciprocity  granted  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  not  apply  to  a  bus  which  Is  entitled  to 
be  registered  or  Identified  as  part  of  a  pro- 
rated fleet. 

"(d)  Extent  of  reciprocity:  The  reciprocity 
granted  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  permit 
the  Interstate  operation  of  a  bus  and  Intra- 
state operation  which  is  Incidental  to  a  trip 
of  such  bus  involving  Interstate  operation. 

"(e)  Other  agreements:  Nothing  In  this 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
of  the  contracting  States  from  entering  Into 
separate  agreements  with  each  other  for  the 
granting  of  temporary  permits  for  the  Intra- 
state operation  of  vehicles  registered  in  the 
other  State;  nor  to  prevent  any  of  the  con- 
tracting States  from  entering  into  agreements 
to  grant  reciprocity  for  Intrastate  operation 
within  any  zone  or  zones  agreed  upon  by  the 
States. 

"Article  VI — Withdrawal  or  revocation 

"Any  contracting  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  agreement  upon  thirty  days'  written 
notice  to  each  other  contracting  State,  which 
notice  shall  be  given  only  after  the  repeal  of 
this  agreement  by  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  if  adoption  was  by  legislative  act, 
or  after  renunciation  by  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative official  of  such  contracting  State 
If  the  laws  thereof  empower  him  so  to 
renounce. 
"Article  VII — Construction  and  severability 

"This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  piu-poses  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  Is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  appli- 
cability thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  par- 
ticipating herein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
party  States  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to 
the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters." 

Sec.  202.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  exemptions  from  the  coverage 
of  the  agreement  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
to  make  such  changes  In  methods  for  the  re- 
porting of  any  information  required  to  be 
furnished  to  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  as,  in  Its  Judgment, 
shall  be  suitable:  Provided,  That  any  such 
exemptions  or  changes  shall  not  be  contrary 
to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  article  I  of  the 
agreement  and  shall  be  made  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  continuance  of  uniformity  of  practice 
among  the  contracting  States  with  respect  to 
buses. 

Sec.  203.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  Into  the 
agreement  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  agreement.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the 
authority  vested  In  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Be- 
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organization  Plan  Numbered  5  of  1962  (66 
^tat  824)  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board  of  Commls- 
fiioners  (other  than  the  entry  into  a  compact 
authorized  by  this  Act)  or  In  any  office  or 
aeency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
eated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  In 
accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec  204.  AH  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  extent 
they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  agreement  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  be  inapplicable  to  the 
taxation  and  registration  of  buses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  dviring  such  time  as  the 
District  Is  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

Sec  205.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  any 
statute  withdrawing  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  participation  in  the  agreement,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  the  officer  to  give  notice  of 
withdrawal  therefrom. 

SEC  206.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  title  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  recommends  con- 
currence in  the  amendment  made  to  the 
compact  by  the  House.  However,  we  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  are  not 
adopting  as  a  matter  of  policy  a  proposal 
that  open-ended  interstate  compacts  will 
not  be  permitted.  Indeed,  instances  may 
arise  in  which  that  is  desirable. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  amendment, 
which  has  the  effect  of  requiring  States 
to  obtain  congressional  approval  before 
they  enter  into  this  compact,  is  not  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


¥ 


MILES   CITY   VETERANS    HOSPITAL 
FACILITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  time  in  my  own  right 
for  the  first  time  today,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Miles  City,  Mont. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
and  I  appeared  before  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  last  Thursday, 
at  which  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  presented  to  that  committee  re- 
buttal to  allegations  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  covering  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Miles  City. 

Of  those  allegations,  five  in  number, 
four  were  untrue  and  the  fifth  was  par- 
tially true.  Other  allegations  were  raised 
since  the  original  ones  and  they,  too,  were 
answered  by  my  colleague. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  probably  as 
a  result  of  the  House  hearings,  quite  un- 
expectedly Mr.  W.  A.  Driver,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Administration, 
visited  the  hospital  at  Miles  City.  Mont. 
He  spent  4  or  5  hours  there,  and  then 
I  believe  he  went  to  the  hospital  at  Grand 
Junction  in  Colorado.  I  believe — al- 
though I  am  not  certain — that  from  there 
he  went  down  to  some  facility  in  either 
Texas  or  New  Mexico.  However,  while 
he  was  in  Miles  City,  he  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say : 

We  are  determined  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities,  using  them   to   the  fullest  extent. 


which  Miles  City  Is  not  doing.  This  is  a  drag 
on  the  whole  system. 

On  Sunday  last,  during  Mr.  Driver's 
visit,  it  happened  that  72  of  the  96  beds 
were  occupied.  I  suppose  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Driver  had  in 
mind  for  making  his  unnecessary  and  un- 
called-for remark  about  Miles  City  being 
a  "drag  on  the  whole  system." 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
list  of  patients  by  days  and  months.  In 
the  year  1964,  in  January,  the  hospital 
had  a  91.9-percent  patient  average.  In 
February  it  was  97.1  percent;  March  94.3 
percent;  April  95.2  percent;  May  84.4 
percent;  June  85.1  percent;  July  71.5  per- 
cent;   August   78.4  percent;    September 

80.7  percent;  October  64.9  percent:  No- 
vember 84.6  percent;  and  in  December 
77.3  percent. 

For  the  year  1964.  the  average  was 

83.8  percent. 

For  1965 — and  remember,  the  direc- 
tive was  issued  on  January  13 — in  Jan- 
uary, the  monthly  average  was  81.7  per- 
cent; in  February,  72  percent;  and  in 
March,  up  to  midnight  of  March  30,  82 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  on  January  13  an 
order  was  issued  stating  unequivocally 
that  the  Miles  City  facility  would  be 
closed  on  May  1,  and  that  a  week  or  so 
later  the  order  was  partially  rescinded 
so  that  patients  could  be  taken  in  be- 
cause of  weather  and  geography; 
further,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  chief  of  the  hospital  staff,  Dr. 
Matousek,  was  transferred  out  of  the 
hospital  on  February  15,  and  not  re- 
placed; and  further,  that  Dr.  Carson, 
one  of  the  full-time  sui-geons,  was  on 
military  leave,  without  replacement,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Driver's  visit;  when  we 
consider  the  psychological  fact  that  be- 
cause of  the  order  issued  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  many  veterans 
will  now  go  to  community  hospitals  or 
stay  at  home,  I  believe  that  it  is  about 
time  to  look  into  this  matter  thoroughly. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  finish  this 
part  of  my  remarks  first,  I  shall  then  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Yesterday,  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Driver's  assistant  that  a  GSA  team  will 
be  going  to  Miles  City  on  April  8.  I  do 
not  know  for  what  purpose,  but  I  have  a 
suspicion  why.  This  morning,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Driver  in  which  I  stated  in 
part: 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  in  detail  and 
speciflcally  why  this  GSA  team  is  being  sent 
to  Miles  City  and  for  what  purpose.  An 
answer  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
and  in  detail,  will  be  most  appreciated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statement  made  in 
Miles  City,  Mr.  Driver  might  just  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home,  because  in  my  opin- 
ion, his  mind  was  made  up  and  his 
judgment  already  made  before  he  left. 

We  have  not  heard  the  end  of  the 
Miles  City  Hospital  affair.  When  my  col- 
league and  I  appear  before  the  Inde- 
pendent OfiBces  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  Friday  week,  we  intend 
once  again  to  lay  the  whole  story  bare, 
because  we  are  right. 


The  Miles  City  facility  should  not  be 
closed.  To  close  it  would  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  veterans  to  whom 
we  have  given  our  solemn  pledge  that 
they  would  be  cared  for  when  they  came 
back  from  the  wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Suprise  Inspection— Na- 
tional VA  Chief  Visits  Miles  City,"  from 
the  Montana  Standard  of  March  29, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stjeprise   Inspection:    National   VA   Chief 
Visits  Miles  City 

Miles  Crrr. — ^Director  WUliam  J.  Driver 
and  several  other  Veterans'  Administration 
officers  made  a  surprise  inspection  of  the 
Miles  City  VA  Hospital  Simday. 

One  official  said  the  trip  to  Miles  City  and 
other  VA  facilities  that  are  to  be  closed 
soon  was  on  the  orders  of  President  Johnson. 

There  was  no  immediate  indication 
whether  the  inspection  was  a  sign  of  weak- 
ening on  the  decision  to  close  the  Miles  City 
hospital  June  30.  The  Miles  City  closure 
and  13  others  across  the  Nation  have  kicked 
up  a  storm  of  protest  in  Congress. 

Learning  of  the  visit.  Representative  James 
Battin,  Republican  of  Montana,  issued  the 
following  statement  fro^p  Washington.  D.C.: 

"I  was  most  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Driver  and  his  party  of  high-ranking  officials 
has  made  a  flrsthand  inspection  of  the  Miles 
City  hospital.  I  am  convinced  that  after 
he  sees  this  wonderful  VA  installation  for 
himself,  he  cannot  find  Justification  for  its 
closing." 

Driver  found  one-fo\irth  of  the  hospital 
empty  and  said  failure  to  make  greatest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  facility  "Is  a  drag  on  the 
whole  system." 

Driver  spent  2  hours  In  the  hospital. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  adnainistratlve 
aid,  Ed  Kelly,  Dr.  M.  J.  Musser,  deputy  chief 
medical  director:  P.  R.  Hood,  director  of  in- 
formation service;  and  Joe  Moody.  General 
Services  Administration,  all  of  Washington. 

The  group  arrived  about  10  ajn..  having 
flown  by  Jet  to  Glasgow  and  transferring  to 
a  smaller  plane  for  the  flight  on  to  Miles 
City.  They  left  at  noon  for  a  visit  to  the 
VA  hospital  at  Grand  Junction.  Colo.  Pour 
or  five  other  hospitals  were  also  on  the  to\ir 
Echedule.  Driver  Indicated. 

Dr.  Turner  Camp,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  the  area 
medical  director,  flew  to  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
and  rented  a  car  there  to  drive  on  to  MUes 
City. 

The  group  met  with  Miles  City  residents, 
veteran  group  representatives  Mayor  Herb 
Crone.  Russel  Shore,  and  Herb  Lathrop, 
Shore.  Lathrop.  and  Robert  Scanlan,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Miles  City  Star  and  president 
of  the  Miles  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pro- 
tested the  closing  at  a  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton earlier  last  week. 

Driver  told  the  group  he  wanted  a  flrst- 
hand look  at  the  hospitals  and  said  the  VA 
plans  to  provide  the  best  possible  care  for 
veterans.  In  doing  this,  he  said,  the  VA 
must  look  at  veterans'  problems  on  a  national 
basis  even  though  this  might  conflict  with 
local  interests. 

"If  the  hospital  is  closed,"  he  said,  "We 
will  make  sure  facilities  are  available  else- 
where. I  appreciate  your  problems  and  I 
hope  you  will  appreciate  o\irs." 

"We  are  determined  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  the  VA  facilities,  using  them 
to  the  fullest  extent,  which  Miles  City  Is  not 
doing.  This  is  a  drag  on  the  whole  system," 
Driver  said. 

At  the  time,  72  beds  of  the  total  96  avail- 
able at  the  hospital  were  occupied. 

The  party  toured  the  entire  hospital,  in- 
cluding the  morgue.    Driver  made  the  tour 
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without  comment  but  did  ask  questions 
about  the  operations. 

Hospital  officials  and  a  few  others  learned 
of  the  impending  inspection  Saturday  night. 

Plans  were  announced  in  January  to  close 
11  hospitals,  3  veterans'  homes  and  17 
regional  offices  around  the  Nation,  at  a  sav- 
ing of  $23.5  million  annually.  The  Miles 
City  facility  opened  In  August  1951. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  now  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  everything  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  stated. 

Let  me  point  out  that  when  Mr.  Driver 
went  out  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  he  arrived 
in  a  jet,  which  was  flown  to  Glasgow  Air- 
base.  He  then  transferred  to  a  smaller 
plane  for  the  flight  to  Miles  City.  He 
w^as  joined  there  by  Dr.  Turner  Camp,  of 
St.  Paul,  Mirm.,  the  area's  medical  di- 
rector, who  flew  to  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
and  rented  a  car  to  drive  on  to  Miles  City. 
This  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  dis- 
tances and  the  transportation  problem 
involved. 

The  ordinary  veteran  does  not  have  the 
facility  of  a  jet  airplane  in  which  to  fly  to 
a  military  base.  A  veteran  who  goes  to 
Miles  City  for  hospitalization  does  not 
have  the  facilities  to  rent  a  car  and  drive 
400  or  500  miles  to  a  veterans  hospital. 

The  other  day,  when  I  appeared  with 
my  distinguished  collegue  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  the  other 
body,  I  analyzed  the  reasons  given  for  the 
initial  closure  of  the  veterans  hospital  at 
Miles  City.  They  were  five  in  number. 
Four  of  them  were  completely  and  totally 
false,  and  the  fifth  was  partially  untrue. 
Then,  when  Mr.  Driver  moved  over  and 
testified  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  other  body,  he  changed 
his  ground  and  made  several  other  state- 
ments as  to  the  reason  for  the  closure. 

I  analyzed  the  first  of  them  before  the 
committee  at  that  time,  and  I  analyzed 
the  others,  and  they  were  all  untrue — all 
completely  and  totally  false.  Thus, 
every  reason  heretofore  that  Mr.  Driver 
has  given  for  the  closure  of  the  hospital, 


either  in  his  first  statement  or  his  sub- 
sequent statement,  has  proved  either  un- 
true or  partially  untrue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  and 
I  spoke  out  against  and  voted  against 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Driver's  nomination. 
We  forewarned  the  Senate  at  that  time 
that  he  had  already  proved,  by  his  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  that  he  was  un- 
trustworthy, and  that  the  nomination 
should  not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if  my  distin- 
guished colleague  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Driver  flew  out  to  Miles  City  indicates 
that  what  the  Government  has  done  is 
for  its  own  purposes. 

Is  the  Senator  aware,  or  does  he  know, 
whether  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  afford  a  jet  for  the  transportation  of 
an  administrator  around  the  country? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  cannot  answer  that, 
but  there  is  another  sidelight  on  that 
situation.  He  landed  at  Glasgow  Air 
Base,  which  is  closed,  and  soon  no  one 
will  be  able  to  land  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  just  now 
noted  in  the  Montana  press  that  this 
year,  as  an  indication  of  the  terrible 
weather  conditions  we  have  had  this 
winter,  for  75  days  this  winter  it  was 
below  zero  at  Glasgow. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  made  before 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Veterans'   Administration   Hospital, 
City,  Mont. — Continued 
reasons  for  closing — continued 
Justifications  for  closing  per  VA 


Justifications  for  closing  per  VA 
1.  The  hospital  operates  less  than  100  beds 

and  its  average  dally  patient  load  has  been 

approximately  80  patients. 

(a)   Thus  it  is  a  high-cost  operation. 


MiLXI 


(b)  Miles  City  has  a  very  limited  range  of 
professional  activity. 


2.  Patients  requiring  extensive  or  skilled 
care  must  be  transferred  to  neighboring  VA 
hospitals. 


Veterans*  Administration  Hospital,  Miles  Crrr,  Mont, 
reasons  for  closing 
Generally,  the  statements  printed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the  Justifications  or 
considerations  for  closing  the  VA  hospital  at  Miles  City  are  either  untrue  or  only  partially 
true. 


3.  Staffing  is  recurrently  difficult,  making 
planning  for  patient  care  difficult. 


4.  In  some  Instances,  It  has  been  necessary 
to  transfer  residents  from  VA  hospital,  Mln. 
neapolis,  Minn.,  In  order  to  care  for  patients. 

5.  From  demand  and  patient  load  statifi- 
tics,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  hospitals  at 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  and 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  can  absorb  the  VA  hos- 
pital. Miles  City,  patient  load. 


Analysis 

Factual  statement  as  to  size. 
Basically  untrue. 

1.  The  cost  per  patient  treated  at  Miles 
City  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $646.85.  This  is 
the  9th  lowest  for  any  of  the  54  G.M.  & 
S.  nonaffiliated  hospitals  and  the  14th  lowest 
In  the  VA  system  of  129  G.M.  &  8.  hospitals. 
The  average  was  $925  for  G.M.  8t  S.  hospitals. 

2.  As  to  efficiency,  the  Miles  City  Hospital 
has  Increased  the  ntmiber  of  patients  treated 
from  595  patients  In  1952  to  1,169  In  1960  to 
1,543  in  1964  with  an  Increase  in  professional 
medical  staff  of  about  one  full-time  surgeon, 
one  full-time  nurse,  and  a  part-time  radiolo- 
gist. For  fiscal  year  1965  the  hospital  had 
anticipated  treating  about  1.600  patients.  As 
to  the  number  of  patients  treated  compared 
with  the  capacity  (turnover)  Miles  City  Is 
the  fourth  highest  in  the  VA  system. 

3.  The  operating  costs  (primary  fund  allo- 
cation for  all  medical  programs)   for  fiscal 


6.  Miles  City  VA  Hospital  was  selected  for 
closure  because  on  the  basis  of  waiting  lint 
history  and  bed  occupancy  rates,  it  Is  an 
area  of  low  demand  contrasted  to  other 
regions  served  by  VA  hospitals. 
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VCTEBANS'    administration     HOSPITAL,     MILES 

Veterajn»  ^^^^    MONT.— continued 

REASONS  FOR  CLOSING — continued 
Analysis 
vpar  1965  for  Miles    City  are   estimated  at 
fti  088  026.  the  lowest  operating  costs  of  any 
r  M    &  S    hospital  in   the  system.     Grand 
Tunction  is  second  with  $1,475,589. 

4  As  to  per  diem  costs  (costs  per  patient 
ner'day)  Miles  City  costs  for  fiscal  year  1964 
showed  $32.27  per  patient  per  day.  This  Is 
M89  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Eighteen  hospitals  show  higher  per  diem 
rntts  The  nearest  hospitals  to  Miles  City 
show'  Cheyenne.  $37.79  with  133  beds;  Fort 
Harrison  $35.53  with  160  beds;  and  Fargo. 
N  Dak  $31.36  with  228  beds.  Thus,  two 
of  these  hospitals  exceed  Miles  City  in  per 
diem  costs. 

Meaning  of  the  VA  statement  is  uncertain. 
As  to  the  staff  conducting  research  and  at- 
tending classes  at  medical  schools  the  state- 
ment is  true.  As  to  the  specialists  available 
to  the  hospital  who  are  board  certified  or 
board  eligible  it  is  less  than  true. 

Untrue.  From  January  1,  1964.  to  February 
22  1965  not  one  such  transfer  was  made  and 
to' the  knowledge  of  the  staff  such  transfers 
have  never  been  made.  About  7  percent  of 
patients  are  transferred  to  nonneighboring 
affiliated  and  special  hospitals  for  such 
treatment  as  TB.  paraplegic,  psychiatric,  and 
special  treatment  beyond  the  capability  of 
Miles  City.  Patients  were  not  transferred  to 
any  of  the  hospitals  scheduled  to  absorb  the 
Miles  City  patient  load. 

Partially  true.  Staff  is  not  easy  to  recruit 
and  requires  listing  the  opening  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
advance  of  the  expected  need.  Actual  va- 
cancies have  been  very  few.  Of  the  five  full- 
time  physicians  during  the  past  5  years,  rep- 
resenting 300  man-months,  vacancies  have 
existed  for  25  man-months.  Nvirsing  vacan- 
cies have  always  been  less  than  1  month. 
Nonprofessional  help  has  been  no  problem. 
We  found  no  evidence  of  difficult  planning 
for  patient  care. 

Untrue.  According  to  the  Miles  City  Hos- 
pital director  (Mr.  Randall)  this  type  of  help 
has  never  been  needed  nor  sent. 

According  to  the  maps  and  schedules  pre- 
pared by  VA  showing  the  counties  in  the 
Miles  City  area  and  to  which  hospital  the 
veterans  should  apply  from  these  counties, 
the  following  hospitals  are  expected  by  VA  to 
absorb  the  patient  load:  Fort  Harrison 
Mont..  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  and  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
Most  of  the  patients  are  to  be  absorbed  by 
Port  Harrison. 

During  the  91-day  period.  January  1  to 
March  31,  1964,  the  VA  hospitals  at  Fort 
Harrison,  Cheyenne,  and  Fargo  had  insuffi- 
cient space  to  absorb  tbe  Miles  City  patient 
demand  on  80  days.  On  9  days  in  this  period 
there  were  over  ^0  patients  at  Miles  City  who 
could  not  have  been  admitted  at  the  re- 
maining hospitals. 

Waiting  list:  It  is  true  that  Miles  City  has 
.had  no  waiting  list  for  the  past  3  years  and 
that  the  hospitals  to  absorb  the  Miles  City 
patients  do  have  waiting  lists.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  year,  fiscal  year 
1964.  the  Miles  City  Hospital  was  practically 
filled  to  capacity  (87.5  percent  occupancy 
rate),  yet  it  maintained  no  waiting  list, 
shows  that  the  patients  were  being  treated 
and  discharged  in  a  minimum  length  of 
time,  thus  turning  over  the  use  of  the  beds 
rapidly  (turnover  rate  for  fiscal  year  1964 
was  145  percent  per  month).  The  other 
hospitals  scheduled  to  absorb  the  Miles 
City  patients  have  waiting  lists  and  turn- 
over rates  as  follows:  Fort  Harrison,  13.7 
patients  per  100  beds,  turnover  of  113.3  per- 
cent; Fargo,  5.3,  turnover  of  119.0  percent; 
Cheyenne,  1.5,  turnover  of  104.9  percent. 
This  coUld  indicate  that  the  other  hospitals 
are  not  In  as  good  a  position  to  handle  the 
Miles  City  patient  load  as  Miles  City  has  been 
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and  that  some  delay  in  getting  admitted  to 
the  hospitals  may  be  Incurred. 

Bed  occupancy  rates:  Miles  City  bed  occu- 
pancy rates  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were: 
1960.  83.3  percent;  1961.  82.3  percent;  1962. 
79.2  percent;  1963.  82.3  percent;  1964,  87.5 
percent;  and  for  1965  it  was  estimated  prior 
to  the  closing  announcement  to  be  about  83 
percent.  The  VA  claims  that  to  provide  the 
best  possible  care  of  patients  and  to  provide 
for  the  most  efficient  and  effective  distribu- 
tion the  bed  occupancy  rate  should  be  85  to 
92  percent.     (From  VA  Pi^phlet  10-53.) 

Low  dem-and  contrasted  with  other  regions: 
One  Important  measure  of  patient  demand 
would  be  the  number  of  patients  treated  each 
year.  A  comparison  of  the  neighboring  VA 
hospitals  follows: 

i  i  Patients  treated 


7.  Census  data  shows  a  migration  of  war 
veterans  from  Montana. 


8  Because  of  Its  small  size,  the  services 
available  in  Miles  City  Hospital  are  limited, 
in  contrast  to  other  hospitals.  In  the  region 
which  can  reasonably  absorb  the  patient 
load. 


9.  The  funds  saved  by  the  closing  of  this 
hospital  can  be  used  advantageously  to  In- 
crease the  range  of  modern  medical  and 
diagnostic  services  available  to  the  veterans 
served  in  these  hospitals,  including  those 
from  Montana. 
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The  1955-60  migration  figures  show  a  net 
decrease  in  veteran  population  in  Montana 
of  3  5  percent.  Montana  and  Wyoming  were 
the  onlv  Mountain  States  showing  a  veteran 
population  decrease.  All  other  Mountain 
States  showed  a  slight  Increase.  Projected 
figures,  based  on  this  percentage,  show  vet- 
eran population  decreasing  from  the  1960 
figure  of  84,000  to  72,000  in  1970  (a  decrease 
of  14.1  percent) ,  to  59,000  In  1980  (a  decrease 
from  1960  of  29.8  percent). 

Although  the  veteran  population  decreased 
from  1955  to  1960  by  3.5  percent  (according 
to  the  Census  Bureau)  the  Miles  City  num- 
ber of  patients  treated  Increased  from  595 
In  fiscal  year  1952  when  the  hospital  opened 
to  1.462  in  fiscal  year  1964  with  an  estimated 
1,600  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

This  could  only  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  medical  services  at  Fort  Harrison,  Fargo, 
and  Cheyenne  exceed  those  of  Miles  City. 
This  is  untrue  because  the  doctors  at  Miles 
City  explain  that  the  degree  of  care  offered 
Is  comparable  at  all  four  hospitals  and  prob- 
ably slightly  better  at  Miles  City.  None  of 
the  hospitals  offer  the  "broad  spectrum  of 
specialties"  offered  at  a  hospital  affiUated 
-nth  a  medical  school.  All  four  hospitals 
transfer  patients  requiring  highly  specialized 
care  to  the  hospitals  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  for  treatment  and  do  not  transfer 
patients  to  each  other. 

D.M.  &  S.  hospital  evalviation  report  of 
VA,,  attached  hereto,  rates  Miles  City  as 
outstanding  on  medical  service  and  highly 
satisfactory  for  siu-gical  ser\'lce. 

VA  has  no  specific  plans  to  expand  the  de- 
gree of  medical  services  or  the  range  of  mod- 
em medicine  at  Fort  Harrison.  Fargo,  or 
Cheyenne,  thus  the  veterans  to  be  absorbed 
from  the  Miles  City  closing  will  receive  no 
better  care  than  they  are  now  receiving. 


/ 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  majority  leader  and  his  jun- 
ior colleague  from  Montana  on  the  out- 
standing work  they  have  done  with 
respect  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
fiasco.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
camouflage  vacuum  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration is  using  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  that 
they  are  trying  to  close  out  not  only  hos- 
pitals, but  also  executive  offices  at  many 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  in  the 
West,  but  it  is  quite  evident  to  me  that 
they  are  trying  to  supplant  these  fa- 
cilities with  additional  and  more  expen- 
sive installations  in  urban  areas,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  needs  of  the  nural  areas 
of  the  coimtry. 
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The  majority  leader  has  read  into  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  occupancy  at  the 
Miles  City  Hospital.  I  point  out  that 
Wyoming  sends  many  veterans  into  that 
facility,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Fort  Har- 
rison, Mont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  as  well  as  to  his  junior 
colleague,  that  I  was  glad  to  appear  with 
them  before  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]. 
I  propose  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  leader  with  respect  not  only  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  at 
Miles  City,  but  also  the  one  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
dict that  the  new  statement  of  Mr. 
Driver,  giving  reasons  for  the  closings, 
and  the  third  group  of  statements,  will 
prove  to  be  as  indefensible  as  the  first 
were,  once  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
analyze  them,  as  my  senior  colleague 
from  Montana  has  done,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  demonstrate,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  psychological  effect  of  the 
imminent  closures  has  resulted  in  a 
smaller  number  of  patients  in  the 
hospital. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  hospital  director,  at  Miles 
City,  of  February  23,  1965.  in  which  he 
analyzes  the  psychological  impact  of 
these  closures,  and  in  which  he  predicts 
that  there  will  be  fewer  patients  as  a 
result;  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  hospital  from  January  1964  to  the 
present  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 

Miles  City.  Mont..  February  23. 1965. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  admitting  all 
eligible  applicants,  consistent  with  our  abil- 
ity to  render  necessary  professional  care,  un- 
til May  1.  1965.  Should  the  decision  be  made, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  May  1,  1965,  date,  to 
continue  operation  beyond  June  30,  1965,  It 
would  be  extremely  dliflcult  to  staff  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  recruitment  of  professional  staff  has 
always  been  somewhat  of  a  problem  at  this 
station.  We  have  six  physician  positions  on 
the  staff.  Currently,  the  chief  of  staff  po- 
sition and  a  surgeon  position  are  vacant.  The 
chief  of  medicine  and  the  remaining  physi- 
cian on  the  medical  service  have  been  selected 
for  positions  at  other  hospitals.  They  will 
leave  whether  the  hospital  remains  open  or 
not.  Thus  we  would  be  left  with  only  two 
physicians  and  would  be  faced  with  the  task 
of  rebuilding  professional  staff.  Recruiting 
for  one  position  at  a  time  has  been  difficult 
enough.  To  attract  four  qualified,  competent 
physinians  at  the  same  time  would  be  a 
formidable  job. 

F\irther,  the  psychological  problem,  not 
only  for  physicians,  but  for  all  other  em- 
ployees as  well  would  be  great.  It  would 
seem  that  employees  would  feel  that  once  the 
hospital  had  been  marked  for  closing.  It 
would  probably  be  closed  eventually  whether 
it  be  now.  1  year  later,  or  several  years 
later.  I  feel  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  induce  local  employees  to  give  up  Jobs  in 


the  community  to  fill  vacancies.  In  addition, 
even  longtime  employees  would  probably  b« 
seeking  the  first  Job  opportunity  available. 

At  the  time  the  closing  was  announced,  thli 
station  contacted  other  Federal,  State,  antj 
local  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  place  em- 
ployees  in  their  own  home  region.  Three  em« 
ployees  have  already  accepted  other  jobi 
Nine  engineering  and  housekeeping  em- 
ployees have  applied  for  vacancies  with  an> 
other  Federal  agency.  Six  of  these  are  long, 
time  engineering  employees.  Their  loss  wffl 
make  it  difficult  to  operate  even  until  tht 
May  1  date.  We  feel  certain  that  additional 
employees  will  be  accepting  emplo3maent  out- 
side VA  prior  to  May  1.  Thus,  a  decision  to 
continue  operation  after  the  May  1  deadline 
might  find  us  In  the  position  of  having  to 
rebuild  the  entire  staff.  Further,  In  the  eyei 
of  remaining  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees, we  would  be  offering  insecure  and 
unstable  employment. 

It  would  seem  that  there  would  also  be  a 
psychological  impact  on  veterans  who  nor- 
mally would  apply  for  hospitalization.  Based 
on  past  experience,  we  should  be  receiving  ap- 
proximately 36  applicants  per  week  at  tills 
time  of  year.  Despite  the  fact  that  admis- 
sions have  again  been  opened,  we  are  receiv- 
ing an  average  of  only  about  20  applicants 
per  week.  We  can  only  assume  that  the  dif- 
ference are  applying  at  other  VA  hospitals 
nearest  to  them,  are  being  hospitalized  in 
community  hospitals,  or.  because  of  the  in- 
convenience of  reaching  another  VA  hospital, 
are  not  seeking  medical  care  for  elective  con- 
ditions. If  the  decision  Is  made  to  continue 
operating  the  hospital,  we  could  conjecture 
that  these  present  patterns  would  continue, 
and  that  patient  demand  would  not  be  as 
high  as  In  the  past.  This  condition  would 
probably  continue  for  a  year  or  so. 
Malcom  Randall, 

Hospital  Director. 


Patients  remaining  (dailn),  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  Miles  City,  Mont. 
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Note.— Dr.  Matiisik,  chief  of  stafl.  transforred  out  of  the  hospital  about  Feb.  15. 
Dr.  Carson  is  on  military  leave  from  Mar.  20,  1965,  to  Apr.  4,  1965.  These  absenc« 
may  affect  scheduling  patients  for  admission. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  identify  myself 
with  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  in  his 
fine  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  proposal  to  close 
certain  hospitals  and  facilities,  not  only 
in  his  own  State,  but  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  seen  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Driver  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  there  be  a  termina- 
tion of  the  hospital  facilities  which  are 
available  on  an  emergency  basis  at  Rut- 
land Heights,  outside  Worcester,  Mass. 


I  wish  to  be  Identified  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  majority  leader  and  to  in- 
dicate my  complete  support  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  again  demonstrated  in  the 
Senate,  which  is  so  forthright  and  hon- 
es\  and  exemplary  of  the  kind  of  public 
service  he  has  rendered  throughout  his 
service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  while  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  still  in  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  support  his  statement  with 


respect  to  veterans.  The  reasons  given 
by  Mr.  Driver  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  instances  for  the  closing  of  vet- 
erans facilities  over  this  country  have 
proven  spurious  and  misleading.  His 
reasons  totally  fail  to  set  forth  and  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  ve^terans  fa- 
cilities are  scattered  around  the  country 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  veterans — people  who  have  become  in- 
jured and  have  given  their  health  in  the 
service  of  our  country.  Those  facilities 
have  been  provided  in  many  locations  so 
that  these  hospitals  would  be  reasonably 
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near  to  their  homes,  their  loved  ones. 
and  their  friends. 

Previously  I  have  pointed  out  the  great 
burden  that  the  proposed  closing  would 
nSce  upon  the  veterans  of  Colorado  with 
relation  to  the  Grand  Junction.  Colo.. 

^I^ave  received  a  report  of  the  GAO 
and  a  report  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee combined.  It  is  a  very  fine  report. 
I  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  it  and 
analyze  it  today.  I  shall  do  so  at  a  later 
time  But  when  I  speak  on  that  report, 
I  shall  answer  every  single  question  that 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  has  raised, 
because  there  is  no  justification  for  his 

action.  .,.  .  i- 

Finally,  I  remind  Senators  that  time 
is  growing  short.  Today  is  April  1, 
known  as  Fool's  Day.  We  have  1  month 
before  May  1.  The  facilities  affected  are 
already  making  final  plans  for  closing 
down.  If  we  are  going  to  stop  this  au- 
thoritarian decision  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, we  shall  have  to  act  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House,  and  we  shall 
have  to  act  speedily. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  see  this 
period  pass  and  let  this  arrogant  abuse 
of  power  and  authority  be  foisted  upon 
the  one  group  of  people  in  this  country 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most.  Those  are 
the  veterans  who  have  given  of  their 
health  and  their  opportunity  to  lead  a 
full  life,  and  who  have  to  be  confined  in 
hospitals.  If  we  owe  anything  to  any- 
one, those  people  should  be  our  first  con- 
cern. God  help  us  if  we  reach  the  day 
that  we  have  lost  the  sensibility  that  we 
do  not  make  them  our  first  cause  of 
concern. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  heard  our  distinguished 
floor  leader  speak  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions about  the  problem  of  the  closing  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
I  support  the  arguments  which  he  has 
presented. 

Coming  from  a  State  which  is  a  med- 
ical center  not  only  of  this  country  but 
of  the  world,  I  point  out  that  there  is  a 
problein  related  to  the  closing  of  these 
hospitals  which  I  believe  is  very  impor- 
tant and  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  In  this  country  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  adequate  medical  facil- 
ities, particularly  hospitals,  in  most  of 
the  areas  of  the  Nation,  if  not  all.  That 
shortage  is  growing  more  critical  day  by 
day.  On  the  one  hand  a  program  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  which  would 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  erect  medical  facili- 
"ties  to  pursue  medical  research.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  proceeding  to  close  hospitals 
which  are  needed  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Mr.  President,  those  programs  do  not 
seem  consistent  to  me.  At  the  very  least, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
prevented  from  closing  a  hospital  in  any 
community  where  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  is  any  need  for  a  medical  facility 
until  such  time  as  the  community  itself 
has  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  people  in  the  community  can 
band  together  to  support  that  facility. 

To  date  my  State  has  not  been  tapped 
for  the  closing  of  a  VA  hospital,  but  that 
makes  no  difference.     The  problem  of 


adequate  medical  facilities  is  a  national 
problem.  I  beUeve  that  the  approach 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
following  is  a  blind  approach  and  com- 
pletely bypasses  the  realities  of  our  med- 
ical needs  in  this  country.  I  think  that 
is  a  grave  error.  I  commend  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  carrying  on 
the  fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  a  word  about  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  As  the  100th 
Senator  in  seniority  in  this  body,  I  can 
appreciate  why  the  majority  leader  has 
been  termed  an  outstanding  and  great 
leader.  I  base  that  statement  upon  the 
consideration  which  he  has  accorded  to 
the  most  junior  Member  of  this  body. 
He  has  accorded  me  the  same  courtesy, 
understanding,  and  assistance  that  he 
would  accord  the  most  senior  Member. 
Mr.  GRUENING  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  for  his  continuing  and  effec- 
tive fight  in  behalf  of  the  veterans.  I 
have  joined  him  in  this  endeavor  before, 
but  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion,  now  that 
the  time  is  drawing  close  for  a  decision 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  made, 
to  tell  him  not  only  that  I  support  him 
warmly,  but  that  I  feel  that  the  entire 
country,  and  this  body  in  particular, 
supports  him. 

Alaska,  regrettably,  does  not  have  a 
veterans  hospital.  Our  veterans  have  to 
travel  a  thousand  miles  from  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Alaska  to  a  veterans 
hospital.  From  farther  away,  they  have 
to  travel  2,000,  sometimes  2,500  miles. 
We  do  have  a  veterans  facility  office, 
where  other  veterans'  needs  can  be  taken 
care  of,  in  our  capital,  Juneau;  but  im- 
der  the  ruthless  diminution  and  elimina- 
tion of  veterans  facilities,  that  office  has 
been  ordered  closed,  and  its  services  re- 
moved a  thousand  miles  to  the  south.  I 
protested  this  action,  as  did  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  and  as  did 
officials  of  the  government  of  Alaska,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  hopeful,  whether  we  succeed  in 
retaining  this  facility  or  not,  that  in  some 
substantial  degree  the  fight  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  is  waging  will 
prove  successful.  He  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  action  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  wrong,  mis- 
guided, unnecessary,  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  those  American  citizens 
whose  welfare  should  be  our  first  con- 
cern—the veterans.  I  hope  his  view  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators  in  the  comments  made 
with  regard  to  the  veterans  hospital  situ- 
ation. 

Even  if  there  were  not  a  hospital  prob- 
lem in  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  would  be 
speaking  on  this  matter.  I  have  demon- 
strated in  my  many  years  in  the  Senate 
that  a  problem  does  not  have  to  affect 
my  State,  if  I  think  there  is  wrong  in- 
volved, for  me  to  come  to  the  support  of 
another  State  that  does  have  a  problem. 
In  my  State  there  is  a  domiciliary  vet- 
erans institution  at  Medford,  Oreg. 
There  is  no  domiciliary  in  the  country 


that  has  the  same  legislative  base  as  this 
institution.  The  domiciliary  institution 
at  Medford,  Oreg.,  is  the  result  of  a  bill 
that  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  many 
years  ago.  The  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, signed  by  the  President,  and  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land. 

That  institution,  having  been  created 
by  Congress  itself,  really  is  placed  in  a 
somewhat  singular  class.  Congress 
should  know  of  the  arbitrary  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Mr.  Driver,  in  whom  I  had  no  confidence 
at  the  time  his  nomination  was  up  for 
confirmation.  I  spoke  against  him  and 
voted  against  him.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Driver  is  justified  in  exercising  his 
discretion  against  this  facility,  which  was 
created  by  a  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
matter  determined  on  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  the  institution.  Here  is  a 
home  for  old  veterans.  It  is  the  only 
home  those  old  veterans  have.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  home.  The  veterans 
have  been  there  for  years.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  community.  Yet  that  insti- 
tution is  going  to  be  closed.  Physically, 
it  is  a  wonderful  facility.  Yet  it  is  going 
to  be  closed,  and  the  old  veterans,  if  they 
are  willing  to  go',  are  to  be  scattered  all 
over  the  country. 

That  may  be  the  view  of  a  bureaucracy, 
but,  Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  values 
and  their  protection. 

Let  no  one  tell  me  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  so  coldblooded,  even 
if  the  figures  are  granted  to  show  some 
dollar  savings,  as  to  justify  this  act  of  in- 
humanity. Of  course  it  will  not.  We 
cannot  put  the  dollar  sign  ahead  of  the 
veterans.  That  is.  granting  the  figures 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Mr.  Driver  as  being  correct.  And  I  do 
not  grant  it.  I  shall  show,  when  I  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  once  again 
that  his  statements  are  erroneous. 
That  was  the  reason  I  voted  against  him. 
I  knew  he  was  given  to  making  erroneous 
statements. 

When  we  think  of  the  happy  environ- 
ment in  which  the  veterans  are  living, 
when  we  think  of  the  shock  to  them 
psychologically  if  they  are  moved,  I  am 
amazed  that  an  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  would  propose  to  distrib- 
ute those  veterans  to  other  facilities, 
almost  as  though  they  were  livestock, 
viithout  consideration  of  the  human 
values  involved. 

I  put  a  value  on  this  facility  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. I  am  satisfied,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  submitted,  that  it  is  in  the 
economic  interest  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  carrying  out 
our  moral  obligations  to  the  veterans. 
But,  says  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
there  is  no  hospital  facility  connected 
with  the  domiciliary  home;  therefore, 
if  they  become  seriously  ill  they  have  to 
be  transported  to  Portland.  Whose  fault 
is  that?  That  is  the  fault  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  We  tried  for 
many  years  to  have  it  use  a  hospital 
faculty  that  was  right  there.  This 
facility  is  a  part  of  Camp  White,  a  mili- 
tary camp  with  all  the  facilities  of  a 
wartime  camp. 
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We  tried  to  get  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  use  these  facilities,  without 
moving  the  veterans  200  or  250  miles. 
The  alibi  then  was  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  doctors  and  medical  personnel 
to  send  them  to.  We  stopped  that  alibi 
because  we  offered  them  an  agreement 
or  arrangement  with  the  Jackson  County 
Medical  Association  of  Medford,  Oreg., 
under  which  the  doctors  agreed  to  supply 
them  with  what  medical  services  they 
needed,  in  order  to  treat  the  veterans  in 
Medford,  if  they  would  implement  and 
equip  the  hospital  facilities,  most  of  the 
equipment  having  been  moved  out  when 
Camp  White  was  closed. 

We  called  their  bluff.  I  am  satisfied 
they  had  plans  for  a  long  time  to  close 
this  facility. 

So  we  not  only  have  the  Montana  hos- 
pital case;  we  not  only  have  the  Massa- 
chusetts case,  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachu.sctts  spoke  earlier  this  after- 
noon: we  not  only  have  the  problem  in 
New  York,  but  we  have  need  for  a  thor- 
ough congressional  investigation  of  the 
entire  program  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, irther^  is  an  investigation 
that  deals  with  the  facts,  the  Admin- 
istrator will  be  reversed,  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  Montana  case,  but 
also  in  connection  with  the  domiciliary 
facility  at  Camp  White,  the  Massachu- 
setts case,  the  New  Yorlc  case,  and  the 
others  brought  forth  by  Senators,  which 
show  that  this  is  an  example  on  the  part 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  unjustifiable  and  arbitrary  discretion. 


INCOME  TAX  BENEFITS  AND  MILI- 
TARY  PERSONNEL  IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  by  Jim  Lucas  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  for  March  16  titled, 
"Army  Hero  Battles  for  Tax  Break,"  de- 
scribes the  plight  of  our  men  in  Vietnam, 
who  know  all  too  well  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  combat  there,  being  told  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  tax  exclu- 
sion for  combat  pay  is  not  available  to 
them. 

This  situation  arises  because  section 
112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
provides  for  exclusion  of  certain  pay  re- 
ceived in  a  combat  zone,  requires  that  for 
the  provision  to  become  operative,  the 
President  must  designate  an  area  as  a 
combat  zone.  This  has  not  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam. 

The  men  who  served  in  Korea  were 
accorded  this  tax  relief,  and  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  that  situation  from 
the  action  in  Vietnam.  Combat  is  com- 
bat and  no  matter  what  we  may  call  it, 
the  action  is  no  less  hazardous  and  the 
bullets  no  less  deadly. 

I  have  today  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  asking  that  Vietnam  be  de- 
clared a  combat  zone  so  as  to  make  sec- 
tion 112  applicable  to  that  area,  in  order 
that  we  may  treat  the  men  serving  there 
with  as  much  approbation  and  fairness 
as  that  extended  to  the  men  who  served 
this  country  in  Korea. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  Army  flier  referred  to  in 
the  article  was  Capt.  Floyd  R.  Kendrick 
of  El  Dorado.  Ark.    Captain  Kendrick 


could  become  the  most  decorated  man  in 
Vietnam,  having  received  three  decora- 
tions from  the  Vietnamese  and  one  from 
the  United  States.  I  salute  Captain 
Kendrick  for  his  brave  deeds  and  the 
service  he  is  rendering  his  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  President,  along  with 
a  copy  of  the  article  referred  to  above,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

March  29,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  You  will  recall 
that  Congress  provided  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  for  excluding  from  gross 
income  certain  pay  received  by  members  of 
our  military  forces  while  serving  in  a  combat 
zone  (26  U.S.C.  112).  Congress  further 
provided  that  this  section  would  become  op- 
erative only  upon  designation  of  an  area  as 
a  combat  zone  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

.'Vs  you  know,  such  treatment  was  accorded 
our  men  who  served  in  Korea,  and  it  would 
seem  equally  appropriate  to  have  similar 
benefits  extended  to  those  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. Tlie  situation  In  Vietnam  appears  to 
come  well  within  the  precedent  established 
in  Korea,  and  most  certainly  the  hardships 
endured  by  our  men  are  Indistinguishable. 

I  am  Tiware  that  sensitive  foreign  policy 
questions  are  raised  when  an  area  is  desig- 
nated as  a  combat  zone.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  however,  that  we  have  a  fundamental 
obligation  to  treat  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam with  as  much  fairness  as  that  extended 
to  the  men  who  served  this  country  in  Korea. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  matter  by 
an  article  by  Jim  Lucas  In  the  March  16 
Washington  Daily  News  aboiit  Capt.  P.  R. 
Kendrick  of  Arkansas,  who  Is  seeking  to  have 
this  tax  relief  made  available  to  our  men 
In  Vietnam.  The  article  notes  that  Captain 
Kendrick,  a  helicopter  pilot,  has  been 
decorated  three  times  by  the  Vietnamese  and 
once  by  the  United  States. 

With  highest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan. 

War?    What    War?    IRS    Asks— Army    Hero 

Battles  for  Tax  Break 

(By  Jim  G.  Lucas) 

ViNH  Long,  South  Vietnam,  March  16— A 

much-decorated  Army  flier  In  the  Vietnam 

war  is  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  give  him  the  same 

tax  break  given  to  the  men  in  Korea  a  dozen 

years  ago. 

Capt.  Floyd  R.  (Pete)  Kendrick.  of  El 
Dorado,  Ark.,  and  Killeen,  Tex.,  is  invoking  a 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
permits  officers  to  deduct  $200  a  month  from 
their  taxable  income  for  time  served  in  a 
combat  or  hostile-flre  zone.  This  would 
mean  $500  to  $600  for  most  officers. 

The  section  also  provides  that  warrant  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  pay  no  taxes  on  In- 
come earned  In  a  hostile-flre  or  combat  zone. 
Officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  in 
Korea  got  those  tax  privileges.  Men  serving 
in  Vietnam  so  far  have  been  denied  them, 
presumably  because  the  United  States  does 
not  admit  It  Is  actively  Involved  in  the  war. 

Captain  Kendrick  will  send  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  10  pay  vouchers  from  March 
to  December  1964.  Each  voucher  lists  $55  a 
month  for  "hostile-flre  pay." 

Captain  Kendrick's  attorney  will  argue 
that  as  a  helicopter  pilot  decorated  three 
times  by  the  Vietnamese  and  once  by  the 
United  States.  Captain  Kendrick  is  in  no 
sense  an  adviser  but  an  active  participant  in 
the  war  against  the  Communists.  Also,  that 
with  escalation  of   the   war  against   North 


Vietnam,  the  fiction  that  Americans  are  hew 
merely  as  "advisers"  no  longer  is  valid. 

The  chances  Captain  Kendrick  will  get  the 
tax  relief  he  seeks  are  slim.  Says  an  IRS 
spokesman : 

"In  order  for  this  section  to  apply,  an  area 
must  be  designated  a  combat  zone  by  the 
President  by  Executive  order.  As  of  now, 
Vietnam  has  not  been  so  designated,  there- 
fore the  exclusion  is  not  available." 

A  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  (S. 
Res.  459 )  on  last  January  12  by  Senator  John 
Tower,  Republican,  of  Texas,  which  would 
designate  Vietnam  a  combat  zone  for  Fed- 
eral tax  purposes. 

NOTHING 

However,  the  Tower  bill  would  do  nothing 
for  the  likes  of  Captain  Kendrick  and  his 
young  sidekick.  Lt.  Jerry  Tliiels  of  Alex- 
andria. La.,  who  also  plans  to  claim  the 
exemption.  Lieutenant  Thiels  piloted  one  of 
the  helicopters  which  was  5;ent  in  at  Da  Ngal 
on  December  27  to  pick  up  the  crew  of  a 
downed  chopper,  a  rescue  operation  in  which 
I  took  part. 

If  all  of  the  decorations  for  which  he  has 
been  recommended  are  approved,  Lieutenant 
Thiels  could  become  the  most  decorated  man 
In  Vietnam.  The  Tower  bill,  however.  Is  not 
retroactive  and  would  favor  men  serving 
after  Its  enactment  over  those  who  already 
have  served,  been  wounded,  or  have  died  In 
Vietnam. 


POSITIVE  PROGRAMS  OF  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  some  2  months  ago,  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  called  for  legislation  which 
would  give  New  England,  and  other  re- 
gions of  the  counti-y,  the  opportunity  to 
develop  positive  programs  of  economic 
growth.  It  was  my  feeling,  and  that  of 
many  of  my  colleagues,  that  where  Ap- 
palachia  may  have  required  a  legislative 
priority  in  obtaining  special  Federal  as- 
sistance, other  areas  of  our  Nation  should 
be  similarly  benefited  by  Federal  eco- 
nomic planning  and  development  funds. 

For  New  England.  I  recommended  that 
a  regional  development  commission  be 
established  to  make  a  broad  economic 
study  of  the  region's  needs.  This  study 
would  concern  unemployment,  poverty, 
education,  health,  housing,  tran.sporta- 
tion,  and  the  development  of  our  indus- 
trial and  material  resources.  From  it,  • 
we  could  fashion  a  long-range,  multistate 
development  program  on  the  one  hand, 
and  special  multicounty,  subregional  pro- 
grams on  the  other. 

This  suggestion  was  reaffirmed  in  ray 
recent  address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  in  many  discussions- 
which  I  have  had  with  representatives 
from  government,  industry,  labor,  and 
the  academic  world.  The  response  to 
this  concept  of  regional  and  subregional 
planning  and  special  funding  was  tre- 
mendous. 

I  am  therefore  delighted  that  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  development  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  today,  goes  as 
far  as  it  does,  in  meeting  these  needs  for 
regional  planning  and  economic  improve- 
ment. 

First.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  re- 
gional and  subregional  planning.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  regional 
action  planning  commissions  to  prepare 
long-range  development  programs  with- 
in the  context  of  overall  industrial,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  and  other  natural 
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resources  planning,  on  a  multistate  basis. 
?t  also  provides  planning  funds  for  multi- 
coSnty  development  districts  to  foster 
Sonomic  growth  programs  over  large 
areas  of  redevelopment. 

This  will  give  the  New  England  States 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  their 
needs  and  come  up  with  viable  economic 
improvement  programs. 

Second.  It  provides  for  an  expanded 
and:  more  flexible  grant  and  loan  pro- 
gram for  public  improvements  and  indus- 
trial development,  including  supplemen- 
tary grants  to  help  the  most  needy  com- 
munities. Of  particular  interest  to  New 
England  is  the  provision  for  grants  and 
loans  to  areas  where  there  is  a  sudden 
plant  shutdown  or  closing  of  a  military 
installation. 

Third.  It  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  concentrating  funds  on  projects  which 
will  do  the  most  good  for  an  overall 
growth  plan  for  groups  of  areas.  In  my 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  regional  devel- 
opment, I  suggested : 

Our  main  concern  is  to  concentrate  Fed- 
eral and  State  funds  In  a  manner  which  will 
do  the  most  good  on  a  long-range  basis.  This 
can  only  mean  that  we  cannot  stop  at  bor- 
ders of  our  communities,  or  of  our  counties, 
or  even  our  States,  to  bolster  areas  of  lagging 
economy.  We  must  coordinate  the  potential 
of  regions  and  subregions  to  lift  up  and 
stimulate  the  distressed  and  underdeveloped 
centers  that  are  the  logical  ones  for  future 
growth. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  regional 
approach  to  improving  our  distressed 
and  underdeveloped  ai-eas  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  legislation. 

My  particular  concern  with  the  bill  lies 
In  the  moderate  amount  of  money  au- 
thorized. I  believe  an  effective  growth 
program  of  the  dimension  contemplated 
in  this  bill  must  have  substantial  funds. 
One  of  the  major  problems  with  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  programs  in  the  past  was  too 
little  funds  spread  over  too  large  an  area. 
I  would  support  efforts  by  Congress  to 
increase  the  authorizations  here. 

There  are  sections  of  the  bill  which 
will  need  to  be  strengthened  and  clari- 
fied, but,  by  and  large,  the  approach  of 
the  legislation  is  a  good  one,  and  it  will 
receive  my  support.  I  am  hopeful  that 
New  England  and  other  regions  of  our 
country  will  lend  their  support  to  this 
bill,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job 
of  preparing  a  good  regional  economic 
program. 


TAXPAYERS  SURPRISED  TO  FIND 
THAT  1964  TAX  REDUCTION  WAS 
NOT  AS  GREAT  AS  THEY  HAD  BE- 
LIEVED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  appeared  an  article  in 
yesterday's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  entitled  "Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Sixty-four  Trap  Closes — ^Loans  Boom  in 
Tax  Lament." 

I  shall  read  the  first  paragraph  of  that 
article: 

Loan  companies  and  banks  are  enjoying 
an  unprecedented  bonanza  from  cash-short 
taxpayers  who  failed  to  heed  the  warning 
that  last  year's  tax  cut  had  a  built-in  pit- 
fall. 


The  fact  is  that  the  taxpayers  never 
had  a  chance.  That  pitfall  was  built  in 
by  an  administration  which  wanted  to 
give  the  American  taxpayers  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  getting  a  greater  tax 
cut  than  that  which  they  were  actually 
getting.  As  a  result,  the  withholding 
rate  was  reduced  to  14  percent  although 
the  administration  knew  at  the  time  it 
was  inadequate.  The  administration 
even  insisted  that  it  be  reduced  to  14 
percent,  effective  on  all  payrolls  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  administration  insisted  that  the  em- 
ployers withhold  only  the  14  percent. 
Taxpayers  were  encouraged  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  spend  the  difference  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  economy  on  the 
eve  of  the  election.  They  wanted  every- 
thing booming  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion and  expressed  no  concern  as  to  the 
ultimate  consequences. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Semce  warned  the  taxpayers, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  also  true  that  the 
leaders  of  the  administration  were  coun- 
termanding that  warning  and  were  tell- 
ing the  people,  "Spend  your  money.  Put 
it  out  into  circulation.  This  is  a  bona 
fide  tax  cut  the  Great  Society  has  given." 
President  Kennedy  had  originally 
recommended  a  withholding  rate  of  15 
or  16  percent.  The  House  approved  the 
bill  with  the  withholding  rate  fixed  at 
15  percent.  Upon  direct  orders  from  the 
White  House  the  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee  reduced  the  rate  to  14  per- 
cent. Then  the  Treasury  Department 
even  rushed  out  instructions  to  employ- 
ers to  use  this  lower  rate  on  all  payrolls 
even  though  they  represented  payment 
of  wages  in  earlier  weeks. 

Now  the  taxpayers  are  finding  that  the 
tax  cut  was  not  as  much  of  a  reduction 
as  they  were  told  it  was,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  having  to  go  to  finance  companies 
to  borrow.  They  are  being  required  to 
pay  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  in  order 
to  finance  this  unexpected  obligation 
with  which  they  have  been  confronted. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  those  people. 
They  were  misled  by  the  administration 
for  what  was  obviously  a  political  motive. 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  administration 
has  a  responsibility  to  recognize  that  fact 
and  to  provide  a  more  convenient  re- 
payment formula  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  caught  in  this  box  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  had 
several  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  They  recognize 
that  this  is  a  serious  problem  and  is  one 
which  will  get  worse  as  April  15  ap- 
proaches. Around  $500  million  is  in- 
volved in  this  underwithholding. 

We  are  hopeful  that  through  admin- 
istrative procedures  some  correction  will 
be  made.  I  recognize  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  trying  to  devise  a  plan,  so  I  shall 
wait  until  next  week  to  see  if  the  prob- 
lem carmot  be  solved  administratively. 
I  join  in  the  hope  that  some  relief  can 
be  granted,  because  large  numbers  of 
taxpayers  are  affected.  The  individual 
amount  involved  may  be  only  $50,  $60,  or 
a  couple  hundred  dollars,  but  if  they  do 
not  have  it  available  it  represents  a  large 
sum. 


Furthermore,  if  the  $400  or  $500  mil- 
lion that  is  involved  is  taken  out  of  the 
economy  in  one  30-day  period,  just  as 
that  amount  may  have  stimulated  busi- 
ness as  it  entered  the  economy  last  year, 
it  certainly  could  cause  a  jolt  to  the  econ- 
omy right  now. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  administration 
would  be  well  advised  to  coiTect  the  situ- 
ation so  far  as  it  involves  the  taxpayers. 
The  difficulty  in  which  the  taxpayers  find 
themselves  is  not  their  fault;  it  is  one 
which  was  created  for  them  by  the 
administration. 

However,  if  a  satisfactory  plan  is  not 
announced  by  next  week  I  shall  offer  a 
resolution  which  I  think  will  remedy  the 
condition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred,  WTitipn 
by  Philip  Shandler  and  publisbed-in^the 
Washington  Star  on  March  31,  1965, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nineteen    Htjndeed    and    Sixtt-poub    Trap 
Closes — Loans  Boom  in  Tax  Lament 
(By  Philip  Shandler) 
Loan  companies  and  banks  are  enjoying  an 
unprecedented     bonanza     from     cash-short 
taxpayers  who  failed  to  heed  the  warning 
that  last  year's  tax  cut  had  a  buUt-ln  pit- 
fall. 

Citizens  were  warned  by  the  Government 
that  withholding  rates  were  being  reduced 
more  sharply  than  taxes,  which  would  cause 
trouble  unless  the  wage  earner  arranged  to 
have  more  of  his  paycheck  withheld  by  his 
boss. 

Now  the  time  for  accounting  has  come, 
and  taxpayers  are  expressing  shock  and  dis- 
may over  the  need  to  pay  $100  or  $150  more 
than  they  did  last  year. 

OTHERS    DELAT 

Many  are  seeking  loans  from  banks  and 
finance  companies — some  for  the  first  time — 
to  cover  the  unplanned-for  tax  bill. 

Others,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
ports, seem  to  be  putting  off  untU  the  very 
last  minute  the  filing  of  their  returns.  The 
deadline  Is  April  15. 

Still  other  taxpayers  declare  ruefuUy  that 
they'll  now  have  to  defer  making  big  pur- 
chases for  the  home  or  other  major  expendi- 
tures. _^ 

This  complaint  Is  a  bit  Ironic.  The  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Government's  plan 
was  to  give  taxpayers  more  money  to  spend, 
thereby  boosting  the  economy. 

The  action  was  planned  as  temporary. 
After  cutting  taxes  $11.5  blUion,  the  Gov- 
ernment dropped  the  paycheck  deduction 
rate  last  March  from  18  to  14  percent.  In- 
stead of  doing  it  gradually,  as  first  planned. 
This  year  the  tax  cut,  which  was  enacted  In 
stages,  has  settled  to  the  level  of  the  with- 
holding rate. 

In  the  long  run.  few  wage  earners  are  pay- 
ing more  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  plan. 

"But  you  can't  tell  that  to  a  man  who 
finds  himself  with  a  bill  he  hadn't  planned 
for,"  one  consultant.  Mrs.  Sarah  Brown,  com- 
mented. 

"And  It  doesn't  do  much  good  either  to 
tell  him  everything  will  be  back  to  normal 
next  year,"  she  added. 

MANY    AGHAST 

Mrs.  Brown  operates  the  tax  center  at  2 
Thomas  Circle,  one  of  the  oldest  consulting 
.firms  In  Washington.    She  said  she  has  en- 
countered more  harassment  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

"The  people  coming  In  now  are  getting 
the  word  about  what  to  expect,"  she  said. 
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"But  a  few  weeks  ago  It  was  murder.  They 
Just  wouldn't  believe  they  owed  so  much." 

"They  insisted  I  had  made  a  mistake,  or 
that  their  bosses  hadn't  deducted  enough. 
Some  of  them  criticize  the  administration," 
she  said. 

One  of  the  biggest  nationwide  consulting 
firms,  R  &  H  Block,  Inc.,  has  prepared  cards 
that  the  client  sees  as  soon  as  he  sits  down 
for  advice.  In  the  form  of  a  television  set. 
It  reassures  him  that  the  "network  trouble" 
will  clear  up  this  year. 

The  assistant  manager  for  the  Washington 
area.  Jack  Wenzell,  says  his  men  are  com- 
paring the  ta.xpayer's  1963  and  1964  returns 
to  show  him  that  he  really  Isn't  paying 
more  this  year — unless  he  got  a  raise  or  had 
additional  income. 

WORST  IMPACT  AREA 

-But  some  of  the  clients  merely  mourn  that 
they'll  have  to  pay  the  tax  collector  the 
money  tlfty  thought  he  was  permitting  them 
to  save  for  a  trip  or  new  gadget.  \) 

A  spokesman  for  the  Greater  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  said  small  businessmen  were 
blaming  the  tax  plan  for  a  decline  In  busi- 
ness, but  that  no  pattern  could  be  seen. 

The  Impact  of  the  underwlthholdlng  Is 
being  felt  mainly  by  taxpayers  who  earn  be- 
tv/een  $7,500  and  $20,000,  the  consulUints  re- 
port. Mrs.  Brown  said  most  of  these  clients 
are  finding  they  have  to  pay  between  $100 
and  $200  more  than  they  did  with  their  1963 
returns. 

Smaller  wage  earners  are  feeling  the  dif- 
ference in  reduced  refunds,  she  added. 

The  new  setup  has  generated  increased  in- 
terest in  the  services  of  consultants,  in  an 
effort  to  offset  the  higher  payments  with 
more  thorough  analysis  of  possible  deductible 
expenses. 

But  many  of  the  callers  are  seeking  ap- 
pointments as  close  to  April  15  deadline  as 
possible,  the  consultants  said. 

"I  suppose  some  of  them  are  sore  at  the 
Government  and  want  to  make  it  hard  on 
them,"  one  said. 

"But  most  people  are  Just  putting  off  their 
own  pain  as  long  as  they  can,"  he  said. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  show  that 
returns  are  being  filed  about  7  percent  slow- 
er this  year  than  last.  Refunds  are  off  about 
14  percent  in  volume,  and  25  percent  In 
amount  of  money. 

DELAYED  PAYMENT  DEVICE 

One  consultant  said  he  was  advising  his 
clients  who  lack  funds  to  file  their  returns  In 
time  but  to  send  no  money. 

"The  Government  bills  them  later,  with  a 
6-percent  penalty.  But  this  way  they  don't 
have  to  get  a  loan,"  he  explained. 

Banks  and  loan  companies  reported  an  In- 
crejise  in  applications,  however.  The  Subur- 
ban Trust  Co.,  for  example — the  biggest  sub- 
urban bank — said  the  percentage  of  people 
giving  tax  payment  as  a  reason  for  the  loan 
has  Jumped  about  20  percent  this  year,  from 
75  to  95  percent. 

A  spokesman  added  that  the  bank  for  the 
first  time  is  promoting  tax-payment  loans 
In  its  advertising.  Other  banks  said  they 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  present  situa- 
tion to  intensify  such  advertising. 

One  banker  said  he  expected  to  see  more 
reaction  in  the  next  week  or  two,  when  the 
procrastinators  face  up  to  the  need  to  pay. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Household  Finance 
Corp.,  one  of  the  larger  loan  companies,  said 
applications  had  Increased  this  tax  season  by 
as  much  as  8  percent  In  some  of  Its  offices 
here,  all  of  which  are  In  the  suburbs. 

But  the  Internal  Revenue  people  minimize 
the  significance  of  the  complaints  and  the 
borrowing  and  the  deferred  payments  and 
purchases. 

NO    EXTKA     COST,     HS    SATS 

"Things  may  look  bleak  at  the  moment,"  a 
spokesman  said  "but  it's  only  temporary." 
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"After  the  taxpayer  settles  down  and  really 
takes  stock,  he  will  realize  that  the  under- 
withholding  has  not  cost  him  any  money,"  he 
said. 

He  said  that  the  underwlthholdlng  as  a  re- 
sult of  1964  law  could  not  have  left  the 
married  taxpayer  with  two  children  and  an 
income  of  $20,000  a  year  an  end-of-the-year 
bill  of  more  than  $149.  For  the  $10,000-a- 
year  man  this  could  not  have  exceeded  $83, 
ho  said. 

If  the  taxpayer  found  himself  with  a  much 
bigger  tax  bill,  the  IRS  man  said,  it  probably 
was  because  he  got  a  raise  in  the  past  year, 
or  did  a  little  moonlighting,  or  put  his  wife 
to  work — all  of  which  could  have  boosted 
him  to  a  higher  tax  bracket  and  left  him 
more  underwithheld. 

"Don't  forget,"  the  IRS  man  said,  "that 
about  half  of  our  taxpayers  make  less  than 
$7,000    a   year.     They    hardly   felt   a   thing. 

"The  rest  had  plenty  of  warning,"  he  added. 


SENATOR  PAT  McNAMARA.  OF  MICH- 
IGAN. CHAMPION  OP  NATION'S 
OLDER  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  who  are 
familiar  with  his  activities  know  that  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Pat  McNamara,  has  been  a 
constant  and  effective  champion  of  our 
Nation's  older  citizens. 

Pat  McNamara  has  sponsored  legisla- 
tion, conducted  studies,  and  directed  con- 
gressional inquiries — all  with  the  view  of 
defining  the  problems  of  Americans  65 
and  over — and  then  proposing  reasonable 
and  realistic  solutions. 

For  several  years,  he  has  been  known 
throughout  the  country  as  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  hospital  insurance  for  the 
elderly  under  social  security— a  dream 
that  promises  to  become  a  reality  this 
year. 

For  several  years,  Senator  McNamara 
also  has  cosponsored  with  the  Honorable 
John  Pogarty,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island,  a  bill  called  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  would  establish 
an  Administration  on  Aging  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  provide  a  5-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  research 
on  problems  of  aging. 

This  bill,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
cosponsor  In  the  Senate  along  with  22  of 
my  colleagues,  also  promises  to  become 
a  reality  this  year.  The  House  approved 
it  yesterday  by  a  large  margin. 

It  now  comes  before  the  Senate  where 
I  hope  it  will  receive  equally  swift  and 
favorable  action.  Senator  McNamara  has 
been  designated  chairman  of  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  to  handle  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  I  know  he  will  act  on  it 
expeditiously. 

Most  of  us  In  this  Chamber  know  of 
Pat  McNamara's  distinguished  record  in 
the  field  of  aging.  But  it  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  see  this  record  recognized 
elsewhere. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "McNamara's  Bill  on  Aged  Near 
Passage,"  written  by  James  Robinson  and 
published  last  Sunday,  March  29,  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  artlck 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
as  follows:  • 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Mar.  29,  iggji 
McNamara's  Bill  on  Aged  Near  Passage 
Washington. — Congress  appears  ready  to 
add  another  major  achievement  to  Senatot 
Pat  McNamara's  record  as  a  champion  of  the 
18  million  Americans  over  65. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  the  Michigan  Democrat  has  been 
pushing  for  many  years.  Congress  is  expected 
to  pass  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 

Also  known  as  the  McNamara-Pogarty  Act 
after  its  two  chief  sponsors,  the  bill  has  been 
cleared  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  is  scheduled  to  come  to  a  vote 
this  week. 

In  the  Senate,  where  McNamara  has  lined 
up  22  other  Senators  as  cosponsors,  the  bill 
is  ready  for  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  the  Mich- 
igan Senator  is  a  member. 

Committee  sources  say  the  bill  is  assured 
of  passage  in  both  Houses,  partly  because  d 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  of  members  of 
the  House  committee. 

The  bill  would  create  an  agency  In  the  D^ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
giving  the  old  folks  equal  status  with  the 
Welfare  Administration,  under  which  their 
affairs  now  are  handled.  The  idea  is  to  get 
away  from  the  "welfnre  approach"  which  has 
been  present  in  most  Government  programs 
for  the  aged. 

The  agency  will  be  called  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  will  be  headed  by  a  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Commissioner  also  will  serve  as 
Chairman  of  a  16-member  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Older  Americans. 

The  objective,  as  .<?pened  out  by  the  act, 
Is  to  enable  our  older  people  to  secure  equal 
opportunity  in  10  areas  of  concern  to  them. 
These  are:  An  adequate  income  In  retire- 
ment; the  best  possible  physical  and  mental 
health;  suitable  housing  at  costs  which  older 
citizens  can  afford;  full  restorative  services 
for  those  who  require  Institutional  care;  op- 
portunity for  employment  without  age  dis- 
crimination. 

Retirement  In  health,  honor,  dignity- 
after  years  of  contributing  to  the  economy; 
pursuit  of  meaningful  activity  within  the 
widest  range  of  civic,  cultural,  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities;  efficient  community 
services  providing  social  assistance  which  are 
available  and  freedom.  Independence  and  the 
free  exercise  of  individual  Initiative  in  plan- 
ning and  managing  their  lives. 

This  is  a  large  order,  and  It  Isn't  likely  that 
the  new  agency  will  get  the  Job  done  soon. 

The  act  provides  a  5-vear  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States,  with  an  authorized 
appropriation  of  $13  million  for  the  first  2 
years. 

In  addition,  $4.5  million  Is  provided  for 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies for  research  and  demonstration  projectt 
relating  to  the  needs  of  older  persons. 

Included  with  the  State  grants  is  author- 
ity to  finance  the  community  centers  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  recreational  and 
other  leisure  activities. 

There  are  now  more  than  700  such  cen- 
ters In  the  Nation  offering  opportunities  in 
arts  and  crafts,  education  and  recreation. 
The  McNamara-Fogarty  bill  Is  designed  to 
enlarge  the  number  and  finance  new  types  of 
social  centers. 

Long  a  goal  of  senior  citizens  groups,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  was  one  of  the  principle 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Aging  held  in  1961. 

President  Kennedy  Included  the  bill's  pro- 
visions in  his  special  message  to  Congress 
2  years  ago. 

But  the  origin  of  most  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions generally  is  conceded  to  be  the  special 
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Senate   Subcommittee   on    Problems   of   the 
Aged  which  McNamara  headed  from  1958  to 

Tlie  Michigan  Senator  pioneered  Congress 
concern  with  problems  of  the  aged.  He  ex- 
panded his  efforts  In  1961  when  the  Senate 
established  its  special  Committee  on  Aging, 
with  McNamara  as  chairman. 

The  committee  now  is  headed  by  Senator 
GEORGE  Smathers.  Democrat,  of  Florida,  but 
McNamara  continues  as  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged. 

As  a  result  of  his  committee  activity,  Mc- 
Namara is  known  In  Washington  as  the  Sen- 
ate's expert  on  problems  of  the  aged. 

He  also  has  become  a  popular  figure  with 
old  folks  and  their  organizations,  a  fact  that 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  his  reelection 
In  1960.  

DEDICATION  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
BUILDING  AT  CHARLOTTE  COL- 
LEGE, NORTH  CAROLINA— AD- 
DRESS BY  HARRY  GOLDEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  few— if 
any— Americans  speak  with  more  under- 
standing and  compassion  of  the  contri- 
butions made  to  our  Nation  by  immi- 
grants than  the  distinguished  author 
and  editor.  Harry  Golden. 

A  few  days  ago.  at  the  dedication  of  a 
new  liberal  arts  building  at  Charlotte 
College.  Mr.  Golden  recalled  some  of 
these  contributions  both  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  to  our  national  culture. 

As  Congress  looks  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "whom  we  shall  welcome,"  we 
have  in  Mr.  Golden's  remarks  a  timely 
reminder  of  our  true  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Golden's  address  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Harry  Golden's  Dedication  op  New  Liberal 

Arts  Building,  Charlotte  College,  March 

3,  1965 

We  participate  today  In  a  typical  Amer- 
ican story. 

In  this  city  which  we  may  rightfully  call 
the  most  "native  born"  society  on  the  con- 
tinent, we  are  dedicating  a  new  liberal  arts 
building  of  the  Charlotte  College  which  will 
soon  become  the  fourth  university  complex 
of  our  State.  This  has  been  the  fulfillment 
of  a  dream  of  every  citizen  of  our  community, 
and  which  enables  us  to  add  to  such  terms 
as  "distribution  center."  and  "bursting  at 
the  seams."  the  most  noble  of  all  phrases, 
"university  town." 

And  what  is  the  story?  We  have  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  best  of  all  omens  for  a 
great  future,  the  answer  to  the  question: 
"How  long  does  it  take  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican?" 

Indeed  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  of  this 
university  will  produce  the  future  leaders 
of  this  society,  and  they  will  remember  the 
story  Into  the  next  century.  The  story  that 
this  building  was  dedicated  by  a  man  whose 
parents  had  come  to  America  in  1905  from  a 
ghetto  In  Eastern  Europe  In  the  empire  of 
Kaiser  Franz  Josef. 

Indeed  this  occasion  with  Its  human  In- 
terest story  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  Amer- 
ica. It  tells  us  about  the  one  area  in  which 
America  has  contributed  a  new  idea  In  hu- 
man relations,  an  idea  that  has  had  no 
parallel  In  hlsto-y. 

It  Is  the  American  Idea  which  offers  the 
opportunity  to  enter  this  open  society  based 
on  individual  effort,  talent,  ambition,  and 
character.  Not  even  our  sister  democracy. 
Britain,  has  been  able  to  eliminate  the  social 


and  economic  stratification  which  prevent 
this  wide  freedom  of  movement.  The  ap- 
prentice to  the  tailor  In  England  will  In- 
variably grow  up  to  be  a  tailor  and  a  boy 
who  throws  the  peanuts  at  the  cricket  game 
will  very  likely  grow  up  to  be  the  foreman 
or  manager  of  the  boys  who  throw  the  pea- 
nuts at  the  cricket  game. 

In  our  country  we  have  this  tremendous 
mobility,  a  mobility  not  only  from  place  to 
place  but  from  one  Income  level  to  another 
Income  level,  from  one  social  level  to  another 
social  level,  from  a  tenement  to  a  suburb, 
from  the  ghetto  of  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  to  the  most  American  society  on 
this  continent  dedicating  the  most  important 
institution  of  our  society,  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  of  the  University. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  s3mibol  than 
meets  the  eye.  The  philosophers  have 
offered  us  a  basic  truth;  the  less  satisfaction 
we  derive  from  being  ourselves  the  greater 
Is  our  desire  to  be  like  others,  and  we  there- 
fore are  more  Inclined  to  imitate  those  who 
have  found  such  great  favor  in  our  eyes. 

It  is  to  the  particular  good  fortune  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  she  welcomed 
17  million  immigrants  of  what  some  of  our 
legislators  have  regarded  as  "less  desirable." 
America  was  very  lucky  that  this  happened. 
Had  all  our  millions  of  Immigrants  to  this 
country  continued  to  come  from  the  more 
superior  cultures  or  what  we  call  "superior 
cultures."  there  would  have  not  been  one 
United  States  of  America,  hot  a  balkanlzed 
string  of  lingual  and  cultural  groups  right 
up  to  World  War  I.  The  more  desirable 
immigrants  from  Northern  Europe  Insisted, 
for  example,  that  their  old  world  languages 
be  taught  In  our  public  schools.  They 
asked,  how  could  this  new  country  compare 
with  Goethe  and  Shiller,  and  Mozart,  and 
Charles  Dickens  went  home  after  a  visit  and 
felt  terribly  sorry  for  us — no  Henry  VIII,  no 
Queen  Elizabeth,  no  Shakespeare,  we  were 
dippers  of  snuff.  Is  what  he  said. 

But  God  was  on  our  side  and  while  some 
were  not  looking  there  came  these  17  million, 
the  lowest,  the  poorest,  the  despised  and 
the  rejected.  But  who  cSme  here  with  the 
ardent  desire  to  shed  their  old  world  Identity. 
True  they  had  no  Goethe  or  Magna  Carta 
to  give  them  that  necessary  sense  of  belong- 
ing, and  so  they  came  here  with  an  un- 
bounded capacity  to  adopt  the  new.  The 
strangeness  of  the  new  country  attracted 
rather  than  repelled  them,  they  craved  a 
new  identity  and  a  new  life,  they  were 
strangers  and  they  had  the  enthusiasm  that 
comes  to  the  man  who  Is  born  again.  To 
the  non-Anglo-Saxons  the  strangeness  of  the 
language  was  the  added  attraction,  to  have 
to  learn  to  speak  again  enhanced  this  Illu- 
sion of  being  born  again.  They  were  people 
in  a  hurry  and  people  who  are  in  a  hurry 
will  imitate  more  readily  than  people  who 
are  at  leisure.  These  "less  desirable"  people 
came  not  to  sneer  or  to  look  at  America  in 
a  way  to  enhance  their  home  country.  The 
"less  desirable"  had  no  Goethe.  Shiller, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

And  so  what  did  these  less-desirable  im- 
migrants, these  17  million  who  came — 
what  did  they  do?  They  came  off  the  gang- 
plank, looked  into  the  face  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican they  saw  and  said  the  same  thing  in  11 
different  languages,  "Ah,  when  will  I  be  like 
him?"  And  the  result  of  this  was  a  great 
Intellectual  vitality.  Gov.  Zebulon  Vanee  of 
North  Carolina  had  this  amazing  perception 
even  before  It  happened  when  he  called  this 
less-desirable  immigration,  "A  gulfstream  of 
vitality,  which  Is  like  the  river  that  runs 
through  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

And  indeed,  this  gulfstream  of  vitality 
came  Into  being  because  these  less-desirable 
Immigrants  knew  they  must  make  good. 
They  knew  they  dared  not  relax  within  the 
society. 

Their  tremendous  success,  the  operations 
they  performed  in  our  hospitals,  the  pupils 


they  have  taught  In  our  schools  In  literature, 
and  the  abstruse  sciences,  the  styles  they 
created  and  manufactured,  the  songs  they 
wrote  and  sang  from  stage  and  orchestra,  the 
books  they  wrote,  the  lives  they  gave;  they 
did  not  think  they  were  as  good  as  the  na- 
tive. This  is  the  advantage  they  had  over 
the  more-desirable  immigrants  from  North- 
ern Europe  who  believed  they  were  better 
than  the  native.  Thus  the  "less-desirable" 
immigrant  knew  that  the  only  way  he  can 
escape  from  being  forever  alien  was  to  achieve 
a  special  Individual  worth.  He  knew  that  a 
stethoscope  In  his  ear  would  be  one  solution 
to  the  problem,  that  he  could  jump  from 
the  15th  century  Eastern  European  village 
Into  the  American  20th  century  with  a  steth- 
oscope in  his  ear.  His  patients  would  no 
longer  call  him  alien,  they  would  merely  say, 
"My  doctor  has  such  a  cute  accent." 

But  God  still  holds  this  civilization  In  spe- 
cial esteem.  Because  just  when  the  restric- 
tions against  immigration  would  make  of  us 
a  torpid  mass,  God  was  good  to  us  and  soon 
within  our  own  borders  we  will  find  22  mil- 
lion new  "immigrants"  of  the  less-desirable 
variety  whose  great  need  will  also  be  to  make 
good,  and  these  22  million  Negroes  will  soon 
become  as  ubiquitous  in  these  halls  and 
buildings  of  education  as  did  those  17  mil- 
lion from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. God  is  indeed  kind  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  it  must  be  for  a 
purpose. 

It  is  fitting  to  dedicate  a  liberal  arts 
building  in  our  university  in  terms  of  this 
American  story.  Because  when  we  dedi- 
cate a  liberal  arts  building  we  think  in 
terms  of  inteUectual  vitality.  In  a  sense 
it  is  a  building  dedicated  to  blasphemy,  not 
religious  blasphemy,  but  the  blasphemy  that 
does  not  hold  the  stat\is  quo  forever  sacro- 
sanct. The  Anglo-Calvlnists  who  came  to 
this  country  and  carved  a  civilization  out  of 
a  wilderness  blasphemed  against  nature. 
Nature  created  this  wilderness  but  I  don't 
like  this  wilderness,  we  said,  I  will  carve  a 
clvilliatlon  out  of  it  and  build  cities  and 
schools  and  universities  and  I  will  do  it  in 
this  wilderness.  Just  aa  truly  as  other  peo- 
pies  have  changed  the  course  of  a  river,  and 
blasphemed  against  nature,  just  as  people 
looked  upon  a  desert  and  said,  "I  don't  like 
this  desert.  I  will  have  trees  growing  In  thlB 
desert,  that  is  what  I  will  do.  *  •  •"  And 
this  is  the  field  of  the  liberal  arts  depart- 
ment of  the  university. 

It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that  technol- 
ogy has  outstripped  the  hvunanltles.  But 
the  fact  that  It  has  become  a  cliche  does  not 
mean  that  It  is  error.  Let  us  go  to  the  moon 
by  all  means  and  explore  outer  space,  but 
let  us  also  realize  that  the  ideas  will  come 
out  of  the  liberal  arts  building,  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  Academy  In  Athens.  Words 
and  sentences  and  Ideas  will  continue  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  a  man,  "We  the  peo- 
ple •  •  •  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union."  And  out  of  this  building  will  come 
the  blasphemy  with  the  new  Ideas,  during 
the  generations  to  come  when  we  will  have 
passed  from  the  scene. 

"Don't  tell  me  the  answers,"  says  the  first 
great  philosopher  Socrates.  "Just  find  me 
the  questions.  If  I  know  the  questions,  I 
will  make  it  a  better  world." 

Herman  Melville  gave  us  the  Idea  of  our 
struggle  against  nature.  He  was  willing  to 
die  and  even  have  all  those  around  him  die 
in  order  to  combat  the  terrible  force  of  na- 
ture pitted  against  man,  to  find  a  way  to 
control  the  force  as  represented  by  the  whale. 
But  along  came  Jules  Verne  who  said. 
"There's  no  need  to  die.  There's  no  need 
for  any  of  the  others  dying — let's  live  Inside 
the  whale  and  see  how  things  go,  and  so  Mr. 
Verne  built  himself  a  whale  and  looked 
around  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  and  he  caUed 
his  whale  Nautilus;  and  now  we  have  a  real 
Nautilus,  an  atomic  submarine,  and  the 
Founding  Fathers,  too,  could  be  forgiven  for 
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not  having  realized  that  we  would  discover 
the  Mesabl  Range  in  Minnesota  whicli  would 
become  United  States  Steel  and  turn  an 
agrarian  culture  Into  an  industrial  culture 
and  turn  a  rural  and  farm  civili2a,tlon  into 
an  urban-industrial  complex  with  a  million 
new  challenges  every  day,  challenges  which 
have  had  no  parallels;  we  have  nothing  to  go 
by  as  we  ponder  the  questions  from  trans- 
portation to  delinquency,  and  from  slum 
clearance  to  building  a  university. 

And  ^  let  us  dedicate  this  building  of 
ideas,  new  ideas  to  meet  these  new  challenges 
because  this  is  where  the  challenges  will  be 
met  and  for  me  this  is  an  occasion  which  I 
will  cherish  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And 
with  all  my  heart  I  thank  those  who  were 
responsible  for  this  bit  of  imagination,  this 
honor  accorded  to  me. 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST— STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT PROGRAM  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE   OFFICERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Johnson,  renewed 
efforts  are  being  made  this  year  to  en- 
courage travelers  to  see  the  United 
States.  In  line  with  this  suggestion,  I 
recently  learned  of  a  program  inaugu- 
rated last  fall  by  the  State  Department 
for  its  Foreign  Service  oflQcers. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Wally  Byam 
Foundation  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the 
Department  provides  these  oflBcers  and 
their  families  returning  to  this  country 
on  home  leave  with  trailers  and  cars  to 
enable  them  to  visit  those  areas  of  our 
country  new  to  them. 

Advance  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  oflBcers  and  their  wives  to  meet  with 
civic  groups  and  to  participate  in  as 
many  speaking  engagements  as  possible 
along  the  route. 

In  1964,  in  47  States,  390  officers  made 
489  speeches  and  gave  821  newspaper, 
radio,  and  TV  interviews.  And,  since  the 
program  was  started,  9  officers  and  their 
families  have  used  the  trailers,  and  have 
traveled  and  spoken  in  39  States,  cover- 
ing more  than  40,000  miles. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  his  staff  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  this  program, 
and  the  companies  who  have  generously 
provided  the  automobiles  and  trailers 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their 
public  service. 

Certainly,  we  all  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  having  our  representatives 
abroad  familiar  with  the  customs  and 
thinking  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
work.  Of  no  less  importance  is  the  need 
for  as  many  Americans  as  possible  here 
at  home  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  their 
work. 

Hopefully,  this  program  may  be  ex- 
panded to  permit  a  large  number  of  re- 
turning officers  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
recent  articles  appearing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  newsletter  which  describe 
this  important  new  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Travel  Trailers  Are  Available  to  PSO's  foe 
Revisitinc  America 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  their  families 
returning   to   the   United   States,  on   home 


leave  will  now  be  able  to  take  3  or  4  weeks' 
trailer  trips  to  sections  of  the  country  where 
they  have  never  been  before. 

During  their  cross-country  treks  the  PSO's 
will  address  various  groups  and  will  discuss 
the  Foreign  Service  and  their  experiences  in 
it.  At  the  same  time  they  will  refresh  their 
knowledge  of  America. 

The  new  2-year  project  is  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing community  relations  program  under 
tlie  direction  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Katie  Louchheim,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Community  Advisory  Services.  . 

The  year-rovmd  project  was  launched  on 
August  27  when  FSO  Richard  G.  Johnson, 
his  wife,  and  two  children  left  Washington 
on  a  3-week  trip  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Wally  Byam  Foundation  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  are  providing  the  needed  vehicles. 
The  Byam  Foundation  has  given  the  Depart- 
ment the  use  of  three  air  stream  trailers  for 
2  years  at  no  charge.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Is  providing  three  automobiles  to  tow  the 
trailers.  The  foundation  is  also  providing 
gasoline  and  oil  for  the  cars. 

Foreign  Service  officers  will  pay  for  food, 
toll  charges,  and  Incidentals. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  joined  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice in  1947,  has  Just  returned  from  Paris 
where  he  was  a  senior  officer  trainee  de- 
tailed to  the  NATO  Defense  College.  He  has 
served  in  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Algeria,  and  Ethiopia;  he  speaks  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Polish. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  hold  degrees 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  for  Advanced 
International  Studies.  She  speaks  French 
and  Italian.  The  Johnsons  were  accom- 
panied on  the  trip  by  their  children,  Susan, 
14,  and  Ricnard,  12. 


A  Foreign  Service  Family  Revisits  America 
(By  Samuel  G.  Wise) 

The  thought  of  home  leave  this  time  pro- 
duced more  than  the  asual  misgivings  In 
my  family.  What  with  both  sets  of  parents 
having  recently  disposed  of  large,  comfort- 
able houses  and  possessing  no  home  of  our 
own,  we  were  frankly  dismayed  at  the  Idea 
of  being  cast  adrift  In  the  homeland  for 
up  to  2  months  with  three  children  (ages 
8,  and  6  years,  and  18  months) — surviving. 
If  at  all,  In  cheap  hotels  or  on  the  largess 
of  some  insanely  hospitable  friends. 

Adding  to  the  bleak  picture,  I  harbored  a 
further  disappointment  that  the  size  of  our 
family,  coupled  with  a  resounding  lack  of 
wherewithal,  seemed  certain  to  preclude 
any  extensive  travel  around  the  United 
States — to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes  of  any  home  leave. 

I  felt  particularly  strongly  about  this  as 
we  had  been  away  for  4  years  and  the  chil- 
dren, all  born  and  reared  abroad,  needed  to 
see  and  experience  at  first  hand  the  country 
they  knew  only  vicariously  through  books. 
Alms,  and  the  conversation  of  their  parenf.s. 

What  an  exciting  surprise  It  was,  then, 
when  I  learned  clandestinely  of  the  trailer 
program  recently  launched  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Community  Advisory  Serv- 
ices. As  soon  as  I  heard  the  news,  I  hlPd 
up  to  OCAS  on  the  seventh  floor  to  learn 
the  details  and  to  see  If  I  were  eligible.  It 
turned  out  that  I  was  not  only  eligible  but 
welcome. 

Fred  Kelley,  OCAS  officer  In  charge  of  the 
Department's  trailer  program,  gave  me  some 
background  on  the  operation.  The  Depart- 
ment has  procured  on  a  long-term  loan  basis 
three  travel  trailers  and  three  powerful  tow 
cars. 

Officers  assigned  trailers  are  expected  to 
accomplish  two  broad  objectives:  reacqualnt 
themselves  and  their  families  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  provide  In- 
formation about  the  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service  to  interested  communities 
at  selected  points  along  the  way.  The  cost 
to  the  officer  is  minimal  since  the  trailer,  the 


tow  car,  and  even  the  gas  and  oil  are  provided 
gratis.  The  trailers  accommodate  up  to  six 
persons. 

The  beauty  of  the  program  at  this  point 
is  that  an  officer  can  plot  an  itinerary  cover- 
ing any  section  of  the  United  States  he 
chooses  and  lasting  up  to  a  month. 

I  selected  a  route  that  took  us  out  to 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  across  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  IIU- 
nois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  On  the  return  trip 
we  also  crossed  Kansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

Together  with  Mr.  Kelley,  I  scheduled 
speaking  stops  in  North  Platte,  Nebr.;  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  Dodge  City,  Kans.:  Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  Frankfort,  Ky.;  and  Charleston,  W 
Va. 

Letters  were  sent  from  the  Department  to 
the  various  news  media  in  each  of  these  cities 
announcing  my  arrival  and  spelling  out  the 
purposes  of  the  trailer  program.  All  my 
scheduled  stops  had  less  than  100,000  popu- 
lation for  two  reasons:  (1)  larger  cities  most 
likely  have  been  or  will  be  visited  by  FSO'a 
under  different  auspices  and  for  a  longer 
period  of  time;  (2)  maneuvering  the  trailer 
is  a  lot  easier  In  smaller  cities. 

Mastering  the  trailer  Itself,  I  found,  was  a 
continuous  process.  Completely  self-con- 
tained with  separate  equipment  for  auto- 
operatlon  and  hookups,  the  trailer  was  a  mir- 
acle of  design  and  convenience.  Although  I 
learned  something  new  every  day  about  Its 
operation,  someone  else  with  greater  me- 
chanical facility  could  catch  on  considerably 
quicker.  Pulling  the  trailer  was  the  biggest 
surprise  of  all — it  was  so  effortless  that  con- 
centration was  occasionally  demanded  to  re- 
member that  it  was  behind  the  car. 

On  the  way  out  to  Colorado,  we  traveled 
far  on  the  magnificent  throughways  of  the 
North  Central  States,  alternating  our  over- 
night stops  between  trailer  camps  and  na- 
tional parks.  We  also  made  several  side  trips 
to  visit  friends  along  the  way  and  to  take 
in  national  monuments,  areas  of  unusual 
natural  beauty  or  Interest,  and  other  sights 
recommended  by  several  guides. 

The  children  particularly  enjoyed  the  In- 
diana State  Dunes  Park  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  traces  of  the  old  West  preserved  In 
such  places  as  Pioneer  Village  in  Mlnden, 
Nebr.;  Central  City,  Colo.,  and  Dodge  City. 
Kans. 

Mary  and  I  also  enjoyed  the  great  beauty 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  seemingly  bot- 
tomless canyons  of  Colorado,  and  the  mag- 
nificent fall  colors  In  the  Blue  Grass  country 
of  Kentucky  and  the  West  Virginia  hills.  A 
particularly  enjoyable  experience  for  all  of  us 
was  a  Sunday  picnic  high  In  the  Colorado 
Rockies  hosted  by  the  city  editor  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel. 

"The  public  appearance  aspect  of  the  trip 
proved  to  be  one  of  Its  highlights  for  It  af- 
forded an  additional  opportunity  to  meet 
with  various  cross-sections  of  the  popula- 
tion and,  where  Interest  was  shown,  to  talk 
about  foreign  affairs  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
We  found  everywhere  we  went  that  the 
most  Important  concerns  were  (a)  local  af- 
fairs, (b)  the  world's  series,  and  (c)  the  na- 
tional elections.  But  we  also  discovered 
that  throughout  the  country  at  all  levels 
there  is  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  and  in- 
terest In  foreign  affairs  than  we  had  believed. 
Local  news  media  we  perused  gave  surpris- 
ingly good  coverage  to  the  world  scene  and 
people  seemed  to  sense  the  the  connection 
between  foreign  developments,  particularly 
involving  the  United  States,  and  their  do- 
mestic concerns. 

We  were  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  when  the 
news  broke  of  Khrushchev's  ouster  and  the 
Communist  Chinese  nuclear  explosion,  and  I 
can  personally  testify  that  developments  of 
the  magnitude  df  these  really  have  the  power 
to  move  the  man  in  the  street  and  set  him 
to   wondering   about   their   consequences. 
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The  majority  gf  my  public  appearances 
were  limited  to  radio,  television,  and  news- 
naner  interviews.  At  several  stops,  however, 
I  spoke  informally  with  small  groups  about 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  in  Columbia  I  had 
ftchance  to  chat  with  University  of  Missouri 
students  and  to  address  a  foreign  affairs 
workshop  of  high  school  teachers.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  my  wife  and  the  children  got 
into  the  act,  and  we  were  amazed  to  hear 
our  voices  on  a  recorded  radio  tape  as  we 
slipped  out  of  Frankfort  in  the  early  hours 

of  the  morning.  ^        -^       ^ 

The  questions  asked  us  covered  a  broad 
spectrum  ranging  from  our  purpose  In  run- 
ning around  the  country  in  a  trailer  to  what 
It  Is  like  to  live  abroad  to  what  is  the  out- 
look for  Sino-Sovlet  relations. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  Khru- 
shchev's removal  and  my  previous  service  in 
Moscow,  many  of  the  interviewers  concen- 
trated on  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  second 
Interest  was  evidenced  by  a  barrage  of  queries 
about  life  in  Italy  and  Americans  abroad. 

Som^hat  surprisingly,  I  didn't  run  into 
one  hostile  Inquisition  during  my  entire  trip. 
Everyone  seemed  honestly  interested  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  If  there  were  embarrassing  ques- 
tions, they  were  held  in  reserve  for  another 
occasion. 

All  in  all,  the  trailer  trip  turned  out  to  be 
a  great  experience.  Not  only  was  It  a  life- 
saver  as  far  as  home  leave  lodgings  were  con- 
cerned, but  it  also  enabled  us  to  visit  a 
great  deal  of  America  that  we  had  never  seen. 

I  modestly  hoped  that,  in  a  small  way,  we 
were  able  to  Increase  public  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Service. 


REAPPORTIONMENT— STATEMENT 
BY  AFL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  AFLr- 
CIO  Executive  Coimcil,  meeting  in  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.,  on  February  22  adopted 
a  statement  on  reapportionment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     by     the     AFL-CIO     Executive 

Council  on  Reapportionment,  Bal  Har- 
bour, Fla.,  February  22,  1965 

In  common  with  most  Americans  who  un- 
derstand and  cherish  the  principles  of  rep- 
resentative democracy,  the  AFL-CIO  hailed 
last  year's  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  State  legislatures  must,  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  be  apportioned  as  closely  as 
possible  in  conformity  with  the  standard  of 
"one  man,  one  vote." 

The  Court's  decision,  of  course,  promised 
a  welcome  end  to  an  ancient  injiistice, 
under  which  in  most  States  a  majority  of 
the  people  had  no  hope  of  winning  a'  ma- 
jority voice  In  their  legislature. 

But  more  than  that,  equitable  apportion- 
ment offers  the  hope  that  State  govern- 
ments, at  long  last,  will  fully  play  their 
proper  role  on  the  stage  of  national  prog- 
ress. It  is  true  that  for  two  generations 
the  effective  power  of  the  States,  relative 
to  the  Federal  Government,  has  dwindled. 
But  the  cause  has  not  been  Federal  rapacity 
or  aggrandizement;  it  has  been  the  abdica- 
tion by  the  States  of  their  responsibilities, 
due  largely  to  flagrantly  unrepresentative 
legislatures. 

Today,  the  principles  of  "one  man,  one 
vote"  is  under  attack  by  a  coalition  of  con- 
servatives, rightwing  extremists  and  obsti- 
nate traditionalists.  The  goal  of  the  coali- 
tion is  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  negate  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 


Their  attack  takes  these  forms: 

1.  An  attempt  to  have  the  Congress  enact, 
for  submission  to  the  States,  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  permit  any  State  to 
apportion  one  house  of  Its  legislature,  if  ap- 
proved by  referendvmi,  on  a  basis  other  than 
population. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  fight  against  this  meas- 
ure to  the  utmost  of  its  resources.  The  ref- 
erendum provision  gives  the  proposal  an  air 
of  self-determination  that  is  as  deceptive  as 
the  campaign  itself.  In  a  mobile  and  ever- 
changing  society,  no  group  of  voters,  in  any 
year,  should  be  able  to  impose  upon  a  State 
for  years  to  come  a  legislative  structure  In 
which  a  minority  of  the  people  is  assured  of 
control. 

2.  A  campaign  to  bypass  Congress  by  hav- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  adopt 
a  similar  amendment,  which  would  then 
force  a  constitutional  convention  to  draft 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted 
to  the  State  legislatures. 

This  is  clearly  a  last-gap  effort  by  mal- 
apportioned  legislatures  to  save  themselves 
and  already  16  legislatures  have  enacted  such 
a  measure. 

Both  efforts  must  be  vigorously  opposed. 
Fairly  apportioned  State  legislatures  are  as 
essential  as  a  fairly  apportioned  Congress. 
Indeed,  50  legislatures  that  truly  represented 
the  people  of  their  respective  States  could 
revolutionize  the  whole  approach  to  social 
progress  in  America. 

Therefore  we  call  upon  all  afiaiiated  AFL- 
CIO  unions,  and  all  State  and  local  central 
bodies,  to  throw  their  full  support  behind  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  against 
all  efforts,  whether  in  Congress  or  the  State 
legislatures,  to  subvert  that  decision. 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  equal  repre- 
sentation is  the  very  heart  of  representative 
government  at  every  level.  And  representa- 
tive government  is  the  basic  precept  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 


SCANDAL-PEDDLING  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's press  recently  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  of  admiring  comment  on  the 
courageous  fight  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  against  scandal-ped- 
dling publications. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  Senator's  dilemma.  Is  it  best  to  ig- 
nore irresponsible  charges  or  to  meet 
them  head-on  and  take  the  chance  of 
drawing  more  attention  to  them. 

Senator  Kucitel  met  them  head-on 
and  won  hands  down.  Not  long  ago,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Detroit 
News  agreed — as  I  do — that  the  Senator 
made  the  right  decision.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Detroit  News  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Senator's  Rare  Courage:   Triumph  Over 
Radical  Right 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Republican, 
of  California,  marked  himself  several  years 
ago  as  a  target  for  the  paranoid  right.  In 
1961  he  had  the  temerity  to  denounce  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  its  kingflsh,  Robert 
Welch,  for  spreading  Welch's  amazing  notion 
that  a  long  list  of  American  leaders — up  to 
and  including  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower — some- 
how took  orders  from  the  Kremlin. 

And  in  1963  Kuchel  exposed  some  of  the 
printed  tripe  the  ultrarlght  crackpots  dump 
into  the  mails  in  the  name  of  what  they 
choose  to  call  "patriotism." 

He  could  have  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  ultras  would  work  overtime  to  destroy 


him.     He  probably  could  not  have  guessed 
how  low  they  might  go  to  try. 

Since  last  June  they  have  been  gleefully 
circulating  hints  and  reports,  based  on  an 
affidavit  from  Norman  Krause,  a  former  Lob 
Angeles  policeman, Ithat  Kuchel  and  another 
man  were  arrested  Hn  1950  in  a  drunk -driv- 
ing and  homosexual  incident.  The  case 
never    came    to    trial,    the    affidavit    added 

darkly.  

When  the  tale  finally  reached  KtrcHEL  In 
October  he  asked  for  an  investigation,  which 
has  now  produced  Indictments  for  conspiracy 
to  commit  criminal  libel  against  the  ex-cop, 
another  officer  who  resigned  last  week,  an 
ex-public  relations  man  for  the  Eversharp- 
Schick  Safety  Razor  Co.,  who  also  resigned 
last  week,  and  a  rightwing  patriot  publisher. 
The  affidavit  erred  in  a  few  respects.  It 
turns  out.  The  police  blotter  mentions  no 
morals  charge.  The  two  men  arrested  were 
charged  with  drunkenness  and  fined.  And 
neither  of  them  was  Kuchel. 

He  really  thought  it  was  Kuchel  tmtil 
now,  says  Krause — which  sounds  pretty  lame, 
since  the  younger  of  the  two  men  involved 
is  20  years  older  than  Kuchel.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  effort  to  mistake  an  identity  that  far. 
The  affair  raises  fascinating  questions.  The 
rightwing  pamphleteel  in  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, was  an  "investigator"  in  the  thirties 
for  sheriffs  and  district  attorneys  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  and  a  personnel  man 
for  two  defense  contractors  dvu-ing  World 
War  n,  doing  security  work,  he  says.  What 
peculiar  notions  about  loyalty  and  secm-ity 
did  he  bring  to  such  work,  and  how  many 
people  might  have  been  affected  by  them? 

Has  the  case  raised  any  questions  about 
rightwing  verities  In  the  mind  of  Patrick  J. 
Frawley.  Jr.,  head  of  Eversharp-Schick,  who 
has  been  a  general  angel  for  the  frenetic  anti- 
Communist  movement  and  for  whom  the 
deposed  PR  man  worked? 

Has  it  raised  any  such  doubts,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  minds  of  any  prominent  re- 
spectable conservatives  who,  following  their 
leader's  dictum  that  "extremism  in  the  de- 
fense of  Uberty  is  no  vice,"  have  for  so  long 
managed  to  live  with,  and  sometimes  apolo- 
gize for,  the  paranoid  rightwing  zealots  who 
trot  alongside  them  under  the  cloak  of 
p>atriotlsm?  '*' 

No  matter,  perhaps.  The  main  lesson  to 
be  learned  Is  for  those  who,  like  Kuchel, 
recognize  the  subversive  strain  in  the  preach- 
ments of  the  radical  right.  Many  men  in 
Kuchel's  shoes  would  have  been  inclined  to 
let  such  a  dirt  story  die  out  by  Itself,  for 
fear  of  spreading  it  further  in  the  very  at- 
tempt to  combat  it. 

Kuchel  has  demonstrated  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  hatemongers  is  to 
fight  them  toe  to  toe  whenever  they  crawl 
out  of  the  woodwork.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  day. 


THE  PHARMACIST:  A  KEY  PERSON 
IN  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY- 
ADDRESS  BY  MIKE  GORMAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  one  of  the  most  effective  voices  in 
the  development  of  ideas  and  programs 
to  meet  compelling  health  needs  in  this 
country,  has  been  Mike  Gorman.  The 
Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion was  the  audience  which  heard  his 
voice  most  recently  on  the  occasion  of 
their  convention  in  Detroit  on  February 
2.  As  always,  his  comments  contribute 
substantially  to  the  development  of 
sound  programs  and  response,  and  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  bringing  them 
to  the  attention  not  only  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  to  the  country.  For  this 
reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Gorman  on  that 
occasion  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Phakmacist:  A  Key  Person  in  Com- 
MUNiTT  Psychiatry 

(Speech  at  midseason  convention,  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  February 
2.  1965,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich., 
by  Mike  Gorman,  Washington,  D.C.,  execu- 
tive director.  National  Committee  Against 
Mental  Hllness;  member,  National  Advis> 
ory  Mental  Health  Coimcll,  USPHS;  fellow, 
American  Psychiatric  Association  (honor- 
ary); fellow.  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation) 

The  major  theme  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health — a  congresslonally  appointed  Ixxly 
which  spent  the  6  years  subsequent  to  its 
formation  in  1955  in  a  study  In  depth  of  all 
aspects  of  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  in 
tills  country — was  that  the  whole  State  men- 
tal hospital  system  was  antiquated  and  in 
need  of  replacement.  The  report  argued  that 
the  isolation  of  the  mentally  ill  in  large  in- 
stitutions located  far  from  the  mainstream 
of  modern  medicine  perpetuated  a  second- 
rate  level  of  care. 

President  Kennedy,  after  a  year's  study  of 
the  Commission's  findings  by  a  special  taslc 
force,  recommended  in  February  1963  a  new 
^  program  of  Federal  matching  grants  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  mental 
health  centers  in  the  heart  of  the  community. 
The  legislation  was  passed  in  October  1963, 
but  the  proposal  for  limited  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  operation  of  these  centers  was 
deleted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  sit  as  1  of  a  12-member  Jury  Icnown  as 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
which  evaluates  all  projects  which  come  be- 
fore the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  support.  I 
have  been  to  a  number  of  States  recently,  and 
I  confess  in  sorrow  that  many  States  and 
communities  are  not  applying  for  Federal 
matching  aid  for  the  construction  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  because  they  don't 
want  to  build  hollow  shells  bereft  of  the  staff 
personnel  needed  to  treat  people.  Empty 
buildings  don't  cure  people-— they  merely 
cater  to  the  edifice  complexes  of  some  of  our 
more  unenlightened  State  mental  health 
commissioners . 

In  his  stirring  health  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  7  of  this  year.  President 
Johnson  took  up  the  torch  passed  on  by 
President  Kennedy  in  the  field  of  mental  ill- 
ness in  these  moving  and  eloquent  words: 

"Mental  illness  afflicts  l  out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans, fills  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  hospital 
beds  Ln  the  Nation,  and  costs  $3  billion  an- 
nually. Fortunately,  we  are  entering  a  new 
era  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  care 
of  mental  illness.  Mere  custodial  care  of 
patients  in  large,  isolated  asylums  is  clearly 
no  longer  appropriate.  Most  patients  can  be 
cared  for  and  cured  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. 

"An  important  beginning  toward  commu- 
nity preparation  has  been  made  tlirough  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  au- 
thorizing aid  for  constructing  community 
mental  health  centers.  But  facilitiee  alone 
cannot  assure  services. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  10,000 
more  psychiatrists  are  needed. 

"Few  communities  have  the  funds  to  sup- 
port adequate  programs,  particularly  during 
the  first  years. 

"Communities  with  the  greatest  needs  hes- 
itate to  build  centers  without  being  able  to 
identify  the  source  of  operating  funds. 

"Most  of  the  people  in  need  are  children, 
the  aged,  or  patients  with  low  incomes. 

"I  therefore  recommend  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  5-year  program  of  grants  for  the 


initial  costs  of  personnel  to  man  community 
mental  health  centers  which  offer  compre- 
hensive services." 

Those  of  us  who  had  a  part  in  the  drawing 
up  of  the  guidelines  describing  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  had  a  very  clear 
idea  of  its  structure  and  function.  Through 
its  various  components — a  24-hour  facility, 
day  and  night  hospital,  emergency  psychiat- 
ric service,  aftercare  service,  etc. — it  would 
guarantee  to  the  patient  continuity  of  care. 
In  other  words,  it  would  break  away  from  the 
old  system  in  which  a  patient  was  sent  to  a 
State  hospital  and  then,  upon  discharge, 
hurled  into  a  community  which  had  no  re- 
sources for  his  care.  Furthermore,  the  new 
mental  health  center  would  not  be  an  Isolated 
psychiatric  facility — it  would  be  located 
near,  and  work  closely  with,  general  medical 
facilities  and  general  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine. 

Policy  on  the  use  of  drugs  is  very  directly 
related  to  the  concept  of  the  community 
mental  health  center.  While  the  tranquillz- 
ing  and  antidepressant  drugs  have  been 
rather  widely  accepted  in  State  mental  hos- 
pitals, they  have  encountered  strong  resist- 
ance in  mental  health  clinics  and  other  com- 
munity facilities.  In  a  carefully  documented 
paper  given  to  the  1961  convention  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Dr. 
Nathan  Kline,  director  of  research  at  New 
York's  Rockland  State  Hospital,  told  his  col- 
leagues that  most  of  the  1,600  mental  health 
clinics  In  the  country  did  not  vise  drugs  as 
a  form  of  treatment. 
Let  me  quote  Dr.  Kline: 
"The  whole  generation  of  psychologists  and 
social  workers  who  now  carry  the  brunt  of 
community  clinic  treatment  have  been  raised 
and  trained  in  a  gospel  which  has  in  no  way 
prepared  them  intellectually  or  practically 
to  accept  pharmacotherapy.  *  •  •  in  the 
more  than  1,600  psychiatric  outpatient 
clinics,  over  3,000  psychologists  and  even 
more  thousands  of  social  workers  are  ad- 
ministering psychotherapy  under  the  nomi- 
nal supervision  of  harassed  psychiatric  ad- 
ministrators who  have  gone  into  community 
mental  health  because  of  their  convictions 
as  to  the  psychosocial  origins  of  mental  dis- 
ease. Who  then  is  to  administer  drugs?  »  •  • 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
the  disgraceful  2-year  waiting  lists  and  the 
exclusion  from  clinic  treatment  of  all  but 
the  most  select  patients  could  be  corrected 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  appropriate  addition 
of  pharmacotherapy." 

There  are  impressive  statistics  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  drugs,  not  only  In  reduc- 
ing State  mental  hospital  populations  appre- 
ciably during  the  past  decade,  but  also  in  re- 
ducing the  readmlEslon  rates  to  State  hos- 
pitals through  their  use  on  an  outpatient 
basis.  However,  these  statistics  have  not  con- 
vinced a  majority  of  the  States  to  develop  a 
policy  whereby  the  mental  patient  would  be 
eligible  for  drugs  both  while  hospitalized  and 
while  under  care  in  the  community.  As  a  re- 
sult, drug  policy  from  one  State  to  another 
varies  widely  and  Inexplicably;  in  some  States, 
drug  distribution  is  restricted  to  welfare 
recipients;  in  others,  patients  are  carried  on 
convalescent  statios  by  State  hospitals  for 
varying  periods  of  time  in  order  to  be  eligible, 
and  in  still  other  States,  no  policy  has  ever 
been  enunciated. 

At  the  root  of  this  confusion  over  drug 
policy  Is  the  primary  question  of  ability  to 
pay.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  mental 
patient  who  cannot  afford  drugs — or  any 
other  form  of  treatment  for  that  matter — 
should  be  provided  same  through  public  tax 
moneys  and  that,  furthermore,  the  public 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  these  drugs 
and  other  treatments  does  not  end  at  the 
State  hospital  door.  In  fact.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  these  treatments  be  paid  for  in 
the  conmiunity — for  both  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian reasons. 


This  whole  question  of  ability  to  pay  con- 
cerned President  Kennedy  deeply,  and  ho 
therefore  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint  a  task 
force  on  health  Insurance  to  explore  more 
complete  coverage  of  mental  illness.  Late 
last  year,  the  task  force  released  a  set  of 
guidelines  which  urged  voluntary  health  in- 
surance to  cover  not  only  partial  hospitaliza- 
tion and  outpatient  psychiatric  care  in  a 
mental  health  center  or  in  a  psychiatrist's  of- 
fice, but  also  "prescribed  drugs  for  ambula- 
tory, as  well  as  for  hospitalized,  patients." 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  these  are  not  just 
academic  guidelines.  In  the  new  contracts 
concluded  last  year  with  the  auto  manufac- 
tiu-ers,  the  United  Auto  Workers  negotiated 
not  only  coverage  of  partial  hospitalization 
and  outpatient  services  up  to  $400  a  year, 
but  also  all  prescribed  drugs  and  medications' 
dispensed  by  a  community  mental  healtli 
center  and  used  by  the  patient  either  in  or 
outside  of  the  facility. 

I  submit  that  during  this  exciting  period 
of  change  and  ferment  in  the  mental  health 
movement,  you  pharmacists  can  play  a  very 
signiflcent  role.  Comprehensive  community 
mental  health  plans  are  being  hammered  out 
in  all  50  of  the  States — you  should  be  a  very 
deflnlte  part  of  this  process.  Policies  are 
being  hammered  out  as  to  what  kind  of 
community  mental  health  center  we  will  con- 
struct in  the  years  to  come — will  it  be  a  pallid 
extension  of  the  present  mental  health  clinic, 
or  will  it  be  a  true  medical  facility  guaran- 
teeing continuity  of  care  and  enlisting  the 
support  of  medicine  generally? 

The  whole  question  of  payment  for  these 
new  services  will  be  part  of  a  continuing 
debate.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  at 
developing  this  new  legislation  over  the  past  "' 
decade  believe  very  strongly  in  the  private 
profit  system  and  In  the  private  sector  of 
medicine.  We  do  not  like  State  medicine 
and  its  handout  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  want  the  mentally  ill  to  have  equal 
time  with  the  physically  ill  In  the  use  of  our 
general  hospitals  and  in  coverage  of  their 
expenses  by  private  health  insurance  or  other 
third-party  arrangements.  We  do  not  agree 
with  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
limited  Federal  support  for  the  staflBng  of 
community  mental  health  centers  is  social- 
ized medicine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
only  viable  alternative  to  the  almost  100- 
percent  socialized  medicine  which  exists  in 
the  field  of  hospitalization  for  mental  Illness 
today. 

I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
do  a  little  thinking  about  these  problems. 
We  who  are  trying  to  bring  psychiatric  treat- 
ment into  tfie  private  sector  of  medicine, 
which  includes  the  family  physician  and  the 
corner  pharmacy,  can  only  succeed  if  we 
have  your  help.  If  you  take  an  unreasonable 
position  against  any  and  all  provisions  to 
pay  tlirough  public  tax  moneys  for  psychi- 
atric treatment  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
It.  then  you  will  doom  all  of  us  to  failure. 
If  this  occurs,  the  people  will  not  be  denied— 
they  will  see  that  government  takes  up  the 
slack. 

May  I  now  relate  some  of  the  foregoing 
observations  to  the  fast-changing  picture  in 
which  the  new  community  psychiatry  is  — 
rapidly  making  obsolete  all  of  the  past  eco- 
nomic witchcraft  which  doomed  the  mentally 
111  to  almost  total  dependence  upon  penu- 
rious government  charity. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  have  familiarized 
myself  with  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  on 
the  economics  of  drug  distribution.  I  am 
a  compulsive  reader  of  many  of  your  drug 
trade  publications,  and  I  note  that  you  de- 
vote an  inordinate  amount  of  attentloiv  to 
the  dispensation  of  drugs  to  welfare  recip- 
ients. Tour  concentration  upon  this  area 
Is  not  ptirely  humanitarian;  I  am  aware  that 
the  pharmacists  of  America  were  reimbursed 
to  the  tune  of  more  than  $100  million  last 
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year  by  State  governments  for  the  vendor 
sale  of  drugs  to  welfare  recipients. 

In  some  of  your  publications,  you  are 
nulte  critical  of  the  falltire  of  State  legis- 
latures to  vote  suiflclent  funds  to  finance 
adequate  drug  dlstribtulon  to  mental  pa- 
tients As  an  illustration,  I  quote  from  a 
recent   Issue   of   "The   Voice   of    the    Phar- 

"These  programs  start  out  with  the  most 
noble  of  motives  and  the  most  liberal  re- 
quirements and  then  the  squeeze  comes. 
Usually  the  legislators  are  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  on  the  costs  of  these  programs  and 
initial  funds  appropriated  are  not  sufficient. 
Thus  the  administrators  of  these  programs 
are  forced  to  seek  additional  appropriations 
and/or  impose  restrictions  on  the  programs 
which  result  in  changes  in  medical  prac- 
tices and  inadequate  compensation  for  those 
providing  the  services." 

The  aforementioned  publication  cites  the 
recent  happenings  In  Oregon.  The  State 
adopted  a  vendor  program  within  the  private 
sector  of  medicine  and  budgeted  drug  ex- 
penses at  1  percent  of  the  total  mental 
health  budget — about  $42,000  per  month. 
However,  billings  from  pharmacists  far  ex- 
ceeded this  figure  and  the  State  welfare  de- 
partinent  was  forced  to  reduce  its  allocation 
to  pharmacists  to  65  percent  of  the  total 
charges.  The  pharmacists  of  Oregon  set  up 
an  anguished  howl,  but  the  publicity  result- 
ing from  these  outcrys  was  hardly  favorable 
to  pharmacy.  The  Oregon  pharmacists  were 
accused  of  refusing  to  dispense  drugs  to  wel- 
fare recipients;  a  distinguished  U.S.  Senator 
from  Oregon  took  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
chastise  you  for  this  alleged  indifference  smd 
for  the  high  cost  of  drugs. 

I  was  in  Florida  less  than  a  month  ago, 
and  ran  Into  the  same  problem  in  my  discus- 
sions with  State  mental  health  and  welfare 
officials.  Due  to  Inadequate  legislative  ap- 
propriations, the  Florida  Welfare  Depart- 
ment on  January  1,  of  this  year  was  forced 
to  lower  the  maximum  monthly  drug  allow- 
ance per  patient  from  840  to  $20. 

The  pharmacists  of  Florida  were  roundly 
excoriated  for  this  situation.  For  example. 
the  president  of  the  70,000-member  Florida 
Pouncll  of  Senior  Citizens  was  quoted  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  two  Miami  newspapers  to 
the  following  effect:  '^ 

"Private  pharmacies  are  profiting  while 
the  Florida  Welfare  Department  has  had  to 
halve  Its  drug  allotment  for  public  assistance 
patients,"  he  charged.  "The  prices  that 
members  of  the  pharmaceutical  association 
are  charging  the  Indigent  are  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  what  you  can  get  at  cutrate 
stores  in  Miami." 

The  Florida  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
argued  that  If  drug  distribution  was  handled 
directly  through  the  welfare  department,  the 
amount  of  drugs  received  by  welfare  recip- 
ients could  be  doubled.  The  council  also 
attacked  the  existing  system  under  which 
the  Florida  Pharmaceutical  Association  re- 
ceives $200,000  of  the  $7  million  a  year  in 
State  drug  costs  for  processing  payments  for 
the  welfare  department. 

I  could  cite  many  more  examples  of  this 
kind  of  thing,  but  I  think  you  get  the 
point.  The  real  question  is  who  is  respon- 
sible for  these  Inadequate  State  appropria- 
tions for  drugs. 

I  speak  with  some  feeling  on  this  matter 
for  much  of  my  time  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  devoted  to  attempts  to  convince 
State  legislatures  that  it  is  both  wise  and 
economically  sound  to  provide  drugs  not 
only  for  hospitalized  mental  patients,  but  for 
patients  discharged  into  the  community.  I 
have  been  criticized  over  these  years  by  some 
distinguished  members  of  the  psychiatric 
hierarchy  for  my  aggressive  advocacy  of  the 
psychiatric  drugs. 

As  an  illustration,  may  I  quote  an  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  I  delivered  before  the  late 
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Senator  Kefauver's  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  more  than  5  years  ago: 
"Alarmed  at  the  bitter  resistance  to  these 
drugs,  I  began  late  in  1954  to  write  a  book 
which  would  try  to  explain  the  importance  of 
the  so-called  psychiatric  drug  revolution. 

"May  I  quote  the  Initial  two  paragraplis  of 
chapter  7  of  'Every  Other  Bed' : 

"  'In  the  entire  history  of  the  physiological 
attack  upon  mental  illness,  no  development 
lias  been  more  significant  than  the  recent 
introduction  of  new  drugs  in  the  treatment 
of  a  wide  variety  of  mental  illnesses. 

"  'The  surface  story  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  these  new  drugs  has  been 
told  In  scores  of  technical  and  popular 
articles.  Yet  beneath  the  surface,  there  is 
a  deeper  story  wliich  Illustrates  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  thesis  of  this  entire  book — that 
physiological  treatments  must  still  fight  an 
uphill  battle  for  recognition  among  the  high 
priests  of  psychiatry.  This  writer  has  wit- 
nessed, during  the  past  several  years,  a  set 
of  resistances  to  the  new  drugs  running  the 
scale  from  downright  Ignorance  and  bureau- 
cratic apathy  to  vicious,  bitter  attacks  upon 
every  researcher  reporting  success  In  using 
them.  And  this  resistance  was  not.  and  is 
not.  confined  to  the  psychoanalysts,  many 
of  whom  were  rushing  to  second-hand  dealers 
with  their  sagging  couches.  In  its  initial 
phases,  it  included  a  niunber  of  tax-sup- 
ported Federal  and  State  mental  health  of- 
ficials whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  support 
any  treatment  which  holds  promise  of  allevi- 
ating the  miseries  of  the  mentally  ill.' 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  no  responsible 
figure  in  American  psychiatry  today  would 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  tranqullizing  drugs 
have  had  the  greatest  therapeutic  impact 
upon  mental  illness  in  this  country  since  the 
establistunent  of  the  first  mental  hospital  at 
Williamsburg.  Va..  in  1773." 

I  therefore  have  a  right  to  ask  you:  Have 
you  been  doing  your  share  in  helping  those 
very  few  of  us  who  have  continually  testified 
and  fought  for  increased  public  allocations 
for  drugs,  particularly  for  patients  on  an 
aftercare  or  outpatient  status?  I  know  what 
my  answer  is,  but  let  me  give  you  the  frank 
view  of  Dr.  Robert  Abrams,  the  distinguished 
pharmacist  who  serves  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  College  of  Apothecaries: 

"This  is  one  of  the  first  places  we  pharma- 
cists have  fallen  down."  Dr.  Abrams  wrote 
recently.  "We  recognize  the  need  for  more 
realistic  payments  In  these  areas,  but  have 
we  ever  organized  to  seek  more  realistic  ap- 
propriations  from   the   legislature?" 

In  your  somewhat  compulsive  and  narrow 
concentration  upon  welfare  recipients,  you 
have  given  those  of  us  in  the  mental  health 
field  the  Impression  that  you  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  welfare  recipients  are  only  a 
minuscule  portion  of  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans being  treated  for  mental  illness  each 
year. 

A  recent  issue  of  Blue  Cross  Reports  esti- 
mates that  more  than  3  million  people  re- 
ceived psychiatric  care  in  this  covmtry  in 
1962.  The  authors  of  this  report  admit  that 
this  figure  is  probably  very  low;  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  patients  treated  by  physicians  in  private 
practice  have  predominantly  psychiatric 
complaints  or  suffer  from  a  physical  illness 
with  psychiatric  complications.  The  report 
also  notes,  bearing  out  the  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Ill- 
ness and  Health,  that  the  3  million  who  re- 
ceived care  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
19  million  Americans  who  need  it. 

But  a  most  interesting  observation  of  this 
Blue  Cross  study  is  predicated  upon  a  nxom- 
ber  of  solidly  documented  figures  pointing 
up  the  dramatic  trend  away  from  total  Gov- 
ernment care  of  mental  patients  to  the  in- 
creasing care  of  these  patients  in  the  private 
sector  of  medicine. 


In  1962.  more  than  50  percent  of  all  men« 
tal  patients  cared  for  were  treated  in  gen- 
eral hospitals.  In  private  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals or  in  the  private  offices  of  medical 
practitioners.  For  example,  in  1962,  1300,000 
Americans  received  private  office  psychiatric 
care — an  increase  of  23  percent  over  the 
comparable  figure  in  1956. 

The  State  hospital,  once  the  major  locus 
of  psychiatric  treatment  for  most  Americans, 
now  cares  for  only  one  in  four  mental  pa- 
tients, as  against  three  out  of  fo'or  mental 
patients  Just  20  years  ago. 

Most  mental  patients  are  now  being  treated 
in  private  facilities  or  in  tax-supported  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities. 

In  1962.  for  example.  665,000  patients  re- 
ceived outpatient  care  in  tax-supported  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities — a  dramatic 
62-percent  increase  over  the  comparable  fig- 
ure in  1956.  If  the  figure  was  available  for 
1964,  I  am  confident  that  it  would  show  a 
100-percent  increase  since  1956  in  the  num- 
ber of  patients  being  treated  on  an  outpa- 
tient basis  in  community  mental  health 
facilities. 

You  and  I  mxist  adjxist  oxir  thinking  to 
this  fantastically  rapid  change  in  the  locus 
of  psychiatric  treatment.  When  we  realize 
that  two  out  of  every  three  mental  patients 
being  treated  today  receive  such  treatment  on 
an  outpatient  basis,  can  we  not  agree  that  the 
almost  total  past  concentration  upon  the 
public  mental  hospital  and  upon  the  welfare 
recipient  is  somewhat  archaic  in  light  of 
these  changing  trends? 

For  example,  a  recent  survey  completed 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  re- 
ported that  1,005  general  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  admit  psychiatric  patients  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  1963,  accord- 
ing to  this  comprehensive  survey,  general 
hospitals  discharged  412,000  psychiatric  pa- 
tients— far  more  than  those  discharged  in 
the  same  period  by  all  tax-supported  State 
and  community  mental  hospitals. 

These  basic  trends  in  the  relocation  of 
psychiatric  treatment  are  refiected  in  a  num- 
ber of  economic  indexes.  To  cite  just  one: 
Expenditures  for  general  hospital  and  other 
private  psychiatric  care  in  1962  exceeded  $500 
million — a  remarkable  increase  of  62  percent 
over  the  comparable  figure  for  1956. 

All  of  the  foregoing  documentation  has  a 
most  direct  bearing  on  payment  for  profes- 
sional psychiatric  services,  including  drugs. 
As  the  Joint  Commission's  voluminous  study 
noted,  most  patients  treated  in  the  private 
sector  now  have  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  high  costs  of  such  intervention.  Several 
million  additional  Americans  who  seek  such 
psychiatric  treatment  are  unable  to  obtain 
it  because  it  Is  far  beyond  their  economic 
reach. 

I  cotdd  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
citing  various  studies  emphasizing  the  fail- 
vire  of  commercial  and  nonprofit  health  in- 
stu'ance  carriers  in  meeting  the  increasing 
public  demand  for  coverage  of  psychiatric 
illness.  I  will  restrict  myself  to  one  cita- 
tion. The  previously  mentioned  compre- 
hensive Blue  Cross  Association  study  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  mental  Illness,  while 
noting  some  improvement  in  coverage  of 
psychiatric  illness  by  its  memt>er  Blue  Cross 
plans,  is  frank  to  admit  that  insiirance  bene- 
fits for  mental  illness  are  still  far  more  lim- 
ited than  those  for  physical  Illness.  I  quote 
from  the  Blue  Cross  study: 

"Restrictions  on  these  benefits  are  com- 
mon and  among  those  covered  for  mental 
illness  the  proportion  with  full  coverage  (the 
same  benefits  as  any  other  illness)  was  some- 
what less  than  one-third  of  those  covered." 

This  invidious  discrimination  against  the 
mentally  ill  has  resvQted  in  severe  humani- 
tarian and  economic  losses  In  our  continuing 
attempts  to  strengthen  tills  democracy.  The 
folly   and    cruelty   of   these    discriminatory 
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practices  was  recently  castigated  by  Walter 
J.  McNeruey.  president  of  the  Blue  Cross 
Association,  in  this  frank  observation: 

"The  tendency  of  many  communities  In 
the  past  to  turn  their  backs  on  mental  Ill- 
ness was  regrettable.  The  afflicted  and  their 
families  have  been  treated  in  a  way  unbe- 
coming to  human  dignity  and  to  the  capabil- 
ities of  a  resourceful  economy  and  a  matur- 
ing society.  Equally  important,  the  lack  of 
purchasing  p<^>wer  on  the  part  of  patients, 
due  to  the  low  priority  for  mental  illness 
compared  with  other  prepayment  benefits, 
has  adversely  affected  both  the  supply  of 
manpower  and  progress  In  classification, 
diagnosis,  research^  and  treatment." 

Statistics  tell  part  of  the  story,  but  tliey 
do  not  begin  to  suggest  the  heartrending 
experiences  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
families  who  go  Into  literal  bankruptcy  In 
an  iittempt  to  provide  adequate  psychiatric 
care  for  their  loved  ones.  Last  year.  I  re- 
ceived more  than  300  letters  from  people 
begging  me  to  find  some  economic  solution 
to  the  problem  of  providing  psychiatric  care 
within  their  means. 

Let  me  give  Just  one  example  of  so  many 
I  could  cite.  On  January  6  of  this  year,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band, a  dlstingvilshed  cardiologist,  has  had 
serious  emotional  problems  over  the  past  15 
years.  When  the  distinguished  doctor  waa 
first  hospitalized  for  mental  Illness  in  the 
late  1940"s.  the  three  health  policies  he  had 
with  Mutual  of  Omaha  were  immediately 
canceled  by  the  company.  Over  the  ensu- 
ing years,  she  has  cashed  in  all  her  life  Fn- 
surance  policies  and  finally  was  forced  to  sell 
their  home.  A  very  proud  woman,  she  waa 
finally  reduced  to  appealing  to  the  State  wel- 
fare department  for  aid.  The  State  welfare 
department  replied  that  her  husband  was 
Ineligible  because  their  combined  Income 
from  a  small  pension  exceeded  $1,300  a  year. 
Let  me  read  Just  one  paragraph  from  her 
letter  to  me: 

"Medical  care  for  the  older  person  who  la 
not  financially  able  to  meet  it?  Will  any 
bill  that  has  so  far  been  Introduced  or  la 
under  consideration  be  adequate?  What  do 
people  do  who  haven't  even  a  small  pension 
and  not  any  Insurance  policies  to  be  used  aa 
a  last  resort.  They  do  have  social  security 
which  the  practicing  physician  has  not,  but 
this  does  not  Insure  good  medical  care. 
Finally,  what  Is  the  use  of  making  sacrifices 
to  pay  for  Blue  Cross  Insurance  If  you  cant 
collect  on  It?" 

We  In  the  mental  health  field  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Inability  of  most 
Americans  to  pay  for  adequate  psychiatric 
care.  Those  of  us  who  helped  to  draft  the 
landmark  health  legislation  reconunended 
In  1963  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  had 
clearly  in  mlipd  the  creation  of  a  broad  net- 
work of  community  mental  health  centers 
strongly  rooted  in  the  private  sector  of  medi- 
cine. Some  wilfully,  and  for  their  own  rea- 
sons, misunderstood  our  Intentions,  but  any- 
one who  has  studied  the  legislation  and  the 
record  of  the  congressional  hearings  cannot 
but  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Blue 
Cross  Association  In   this  recent  comment: 

"Although  Federal  funds  will  play  a  key 
role  In  the  construction  of  these  centers, 
their  initial  staffing  and  ultimate  function- 
ing will  depend  upon  the  contributions  made 
by  the  State  and  local  communities  and  on 
both  public  and  private  purchasers  of  care, 
with  the  latter  source  of  funds  buttressed 
by  voluntary  prepayment  and  other  forms 
of  health  Insurance." 

We  want  these  community  mental  health 
centers  to  be  first-rate  psychiatric  facilities — 
not  welfare  substations  doling  out  token 
care  to  the  Indigent.  We  want  them  to  be 
focal  points  for  the  practice  of  community 
psychiatry,  closely  tied  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner and,  yes.  to  the  pharmacist.  Wher- 
ever possible,  as  we  have  stated  time  and 


time  again,  we  want  them  supported  by 
health  Insurance  payments  and  other  third 
party  payments. 

By  the  same  token,  we  will  not  neglect 
those  who  are  too  poor  to  have  health  in- 
surance policies  or  other  means  of  paying  for 
psychiatric   care. 

In  order  to  enable  these  community  cen- 
ters to  bring  treatment  to  the  low-Income 
groups.  President  Kennedy  proposed  a  limit- 
ed Federal  contribution  to  support  these  fa- 
cilities during  their  initial  period  of  opera- 
tion. All  of  us  in  the  mental  health  field 
are  delighted  that  President  Johnson  is 
equally  Insistent  upon  a  limited  national 
responsibility  in  this  area.  Furthermore, 
Just  2  weeks  ago  Senator  Lister  Hn.L,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  Congressman  Oren  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  which  has  public 
health  under  its  Jurisdiction,  introduced 
identical  bills  to  carry  out  the  original  ob- 
jectives of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  legislation. 
I  therefore  ask  of  you  pharmacists  that 
you  evaluate  these  proposals  very  carefully 
before  taking  a  position.  I  know  that  in  the 
past  year  you  have  sometimes  been  asso- 
ciated with  State  medical  association  lobby- 
ists in  opposition  to  various  pieces  of  pro- 
gressive health  legislation.  I  suppose  you 
have  to  be  nice  to  doctors  who  send  you  their 
prescriptions  to  fill,  although  may  I  note  in 
l^assing  that  you  don't  have  to  be  too  nice  to 
the  many  doctors  who  own  pharmacies  and 
compete  with  you  in  a  rather  unfair  way. 

I  have  little  respect  for  the  position  q£  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  this  Issue 
of  limited  Federal  support  for  the  operation 
of  community  mental  health  centers.  We 
tried  to  explain  to  their  leaders  that,  like 
them,  we  were  against  total  Government 
medicine  and  in  favor  of  a  return  of  psychi- 
atric treatment  to  the  private  sector  of  medi- 
cine. However,  I  suspect  there  is  a  rampant 
epidemic  of  mental  retardation  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
they  opposed  the  operating  provisions  in  1963 
and  they  won  a  temporary  delay. 

However,  the  day  is  ending  for  the  dino- 
saurs In  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Hlll-Harrls  mental  health 
legislation  will  pass  the  Congress  this  year  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts,  I  earnestly  beseech  you  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  to  take  a  long  sec- 
ond look  before  you  Join  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  In  trying  to  repeal  the 
20th  century. 

Finally,  what  la  the  role  of  the  pharmaclat 
In  this  existing  new  era  of  community  mental 
health? 

Back  In  1953  Dr.  Robert  Felix,  then  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  wrote  this  In  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  Journal: 

"The  American  pharmacist  la,  for  most  of 
our  population,  one  of  the  most  readily  ac- 
cessible professional  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. Because  he  is  a  professional  person 
whose  advice  and  assistance  are  sought  by 
large  numbera  of  people  dally,  the  pharmacist 
often  plays  a  large  part  In  civic  affairs.  He  Is 
more  than  a  private  citizen — he  is  a  key  citi- 
zen and  as  such  must  stand  ready  to  be 
consulted  on  matters  of  public  Interest.  The 
pharmacist  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  clvic- 
mlnded  whose  daily  contacts  offer  them  con- 
tinuous opportunities  to  Inform  themselves 
and  to  speak  with  authority  on  matters  of 
public  Importance  such  as  mental  health." 
Eleven  years  after  this  appeal  to  you  from 
Dr  Felix.  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
with  Dr.  Abrams  on  a  panel  at  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion Secretaries.  Here  Is  what  Dr.  Abrams 
had  to  say  then  of  your  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge laid  down  by  Dr.  Felix: 

"this  was  the  cliallenge  that  Dr.  Felix 
placed  before  pharmacy  back  In  1953  and  we. 


you  and  I,  as  leaders  of  pharmaceutical  at- 
sociatlons  on  local.  State,  and  National  levek 
have  failed  miserably  In  accepting  it." 

In  his  talk  to  the  San  Francisco  meeting 
Dr.  Abrams  referred  to  a  U.S.  Public  HealuJ 
Service-supported  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  study  on  the  i>hamiacy  as  a 
potential  health  education  center.  The  re- 
sults of  that  e.>:periment  indicated  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  the  phamiaclst  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  dis.semlnation  of  in- 
formation on  mental  Illness  lo  the  general 
public.    As  Dr.  Abrams  put  it: 

"Most  pharmacists  can  disseminate  mental 
health  literature;  can  make  an  effort  to  see 
that  drugs  are  handled  properly;  can  support 
efforts  to  insure  adequate  conun unity  mental 
health  facilities  and  be  conversant  with  de- 
velopments In  the  mental  health  area." 

We  can  only  succeed  in  this  exciting  effort 
to  bring  a  new  day  to  the  mentally  ill  if,  aj 
Dr.  Jack  Ewalt,  the  Director  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health, 
pointed  out  recently,  "we  can  keep  in  mind 
that  its  primary  object  is  to  bring  a  help  to 
the  mentally  ill  that  hitherto  has  been  gen- 
erally denied  them.  If  we  are  to  accelerate 
the  mental  health  movement,  reduce  mental 
illness  and  Improve  mental  health,  we  must 
rise  above  our  self-preservatloh  functions  as 
members  of  different  professions  and  differ- 
ent social  classes  and  adherents  of  different 
economic  philosophies  and  illuminate  the 
means  of  working  together  out  of  mutual 
respect  for  our  fellow  man.  We  each  have 
our  roles  and  our  sense  of  duties  and  obllga. 
tlons,  but  also  we  each  have  one  kind  of 
responsibility  that  is  common  to  all  and 
transcends  all  others.  This  Is  our  responsi- 
bility as  citizens  of  a  democratic  nation 
founded  out  of  faith  In  the  uniqueness,  in- 
tegrity, and  dignity  of  human  life." 


Apnl  1,  1965 
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DEATH  OP  DR.  GORDON  SEAGRAVE, 
THE  "BURMA  SURGEON" 

Ml-.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Men- « 
day  most  of  the  Nation's  newspapers 
carried  small  items  announcing  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gordon  Seagrave,  the 
"Burma  Surgeon"  who  died  at  the  jungle 
hospital  where  he  served  since  World 
War  II. 

The  item  had  a  special  impact  on  me 
because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  American  Medical  Center  in 
Burma,  the  doctor's  hospital.  This  com- 
mittee was  formed  3  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  was  its  honorary 
chairman  and  other  members  Include 
Senator  Prescott  Bush,  Senator  Joseph 
Clark,  Senator  John  Cooper,  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Har- 
lan Cleveland,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
and  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White. 

Not  many  days  ago,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  President  Johnson  confer  the 
Preedom  Medal  on  Dr.  Seagrave,  but, 
unhappily,  the  doctor  died  before  the 
White  House  could  take  action.  I  am 
still  hopeful  that  some  posthumous  rec- 
ognition can  be  given. 

Dr.  Seagrave's  histoi-y  Is  one  of  re- 
markable dedication. 

He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  received  his 
medical  training  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Immediately  upon  graduation 
43  years  ago,  with  his  wife,  Marion,  and 
with  a  wastebasket  of  discarded  medical 
equipment,  he  left  for  Burma  where  he 
built  with  his  own  hands  what  was  the 
only  modern  hospital  within  hundreds  ol 
miles. 


During  World  War  U  Dr.  Seagrave 
volunteered  to  serve  with  the  American 
forces  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
in  our  Medical  Corps.  With  a  group  of 
Burmese  nurses  from  this  hospital,  he 
joined  General  Stilwell's  historic  retreat 
on  foot  across  the  foothills  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains  from  Burma  into  India. 
He  was  in  the  front  lines  during  Stil- 
well's equally  historic  and  triumphant 
return  across  Burma  to  the  China  bor- 
der. These  troops  built  the  Ledo  Road 
as  they  went  to  its  junction  with  the 
Burma  Road  at  Mankaham,  the  site  of 
Dr.  Seagrave's  hospital  which  the  Japa- 
nese ai-mies  had  turned  into  a  command 

post. 

For  its  action,  Dr.  Seagrave  s  medical 
unit  was  awarded  a  special  citation  by 
President  Roosevelt.  23  nurses  were 
awarded  Bronze  Stars,  and  several  Silver 
Stars,  also  were  awarded.  Through  a 
military  quirk.  Dr.  Seagrave  personally 
was  given  no  official  recognition  although 
his  three  best-selling  books  and  a  series 
of  Life  magazine  articles  had  made  him 
world  famous. 

Dr.  Seagrave  remained  in  Namkaham 
after  the  war,  rebuilding  his  bombed-out 
hospital  and  constantly  modernizing  its 
facilities  until  today  when  the  hospital 
treats  well  over  10,000  patients  yearly. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  hospital  lies  not 
in  its  location  or  in  its  modern  facilities 
or  in  the  doctor's  four  decades  of  devo- 
tion and  the  unusual  continuity  that  im- 
plies, but  in  his  unparalleled  training 
program. 

In  an  area  of  diverse  races,  religions, 
and  languages,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Dr.  Seagrave  trained  100  young 
Burmese  girls  a  year  in  41/2 -year  courses 
leading  to  an  Internationally  recognized 
registered  nurse's  degree.  Since  the  war, 
1,200  girls  have  graduated  and  are 
carrying  on  his  work  and,  incidentally, 
making  friends  for  the  United  States 
throughout  Burma. 

In  the  words  of  Chester  Bowles: 

Here  in  the  Ufa,  of  one  man  is  a  rare  com- 
bination of  brotherhood  and  patriotism,  of 
service  and  courage,  that  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctly American.  The  story  of  Dr.  Seagrave 
is  the  story  of  the  best  of  America  overseas. 

We  cannot  allow  this  man  to  die  un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung. 


TRIBUTES  TO  DAVID  O.  McKAY, 
PRESIDENT  OF  CHURCH  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly David  O.  McKay.  91-year-old  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  and  beloved,  spiritual 
leader  of  2V2  million  Mormons  through- 
out the  world  was  the  subject  of  two 
very  fitting  tributes. 

One  of  these  appeared  in  the  March 
Issue  of  Guideposts  magazine  and  was 
written  by  the  noted  clergyman  Dr.  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale.  Dr.  Peale  spoke  of 
the  overwhelming  impression  he  has  of 
President  McKay  as  a  man  with  a  tre- 
mendous zest  for  living  and  the  utmost 
concern  and  consideration  for  others. 
He  characterizes  President  McKay's  out- 


look in  the. words  of  Poet  Edwin  Mark- 
ham: 
There  is  a  destiny  which  makes  us  brothers; 

None  lives  to  self  alone; 
All  that  we  send  Into  the  lives  of  others 

Comes  back  Into  our  own. 

The  other  tribute  appeared  in  an  edi- 
torial in  one  of  Utah's  leading  newspa- 
pers, the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner.  It 
spoke  of  President  McKay  as  "A  Man 
Among  Men — A  Man  of  Inspiration." 

I  heartily  concur  in  these  tributes  to 
President  McKay.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  President  McKay  for  many 
years.  Undaunted  by  recent  illnesses 
which  have  limited  his  activities,  Presi- 
dent McKay  continues  to  radiate  a  spirit 
of  love  and  kindness  which  is  felt  every- 
where by  members  and  nonmembers  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Church  alike. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  recently  have 
asked  about  President  McKay's  health 
and  I  can  report  that  even  though  he 
has  suffered  a  series  of  mild  heart  at- 
tacks he  still  meets  daily  with  the  first 
presidency  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  and  also  plans  to  attend  the 
opening  session  of  the  semiannual  con- 
ference of  the  church  this  Sunday. 

He  is  well  enough  to  see  people  and  is 
feeling  quite  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  belief  that  the 
tributes  published  in  Guideposts  and  the 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner  will  be  of 
wide  interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[.From   the  Ogden    (Utah)    Standard-Exam- 
iner, Feb.  25,  1965] 
DAvm  O.  McKay:  Man  Among  Men 
It   Is   particularly  fitting   that   our   com- 
munity should  set  today  as  David  O.  McKay 
Honor  Day. 

During  his  92  years,  the  venerable  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesois  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  traveled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

But  there  Is  no  area  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  President  McKay  than  Weber 
County  in  general  and  Ogden  Valley  In  par- 
ticular. 

His  native  Huntsvllle  has  always  been 
"home"  to  David  O.  McKay.  During  his 
active  years,  his  favorite  form  of  relaxation 
was  to  head  for  the  family  home,  saddle  a 
horse,  and  ride  across  the  tranquil  country- 
side. 

Horses  have  always  played  an  Important 
part  in  the  McKay  scheme  of  things.  His 
first  Job  was  carrying  the  mall  to  a  remote 
mining  camp  above  Huntsvllle.  When  he 
first  joined  the  faculty  of  Weber  Academy, 
he  rode  his  horse  daily  to  the  Ogden  campus. 
These  early  days  In  the  life  of  President 
McKay  were  retraced  this  afternoon  In  a  dis- 
play presented  at  the  Ogden  Institute  of 
Religion  on  the  Weber  State  College  campus, 
arranged  by  the  Huntsvllle  War  Relief  So- 
ciety. 

Tonight,  further  tribute  will  be  paid  the 
Latter-day  Saints  leader  In  a  special  pro- 
gram at  the  Ogden  Tabernacle. 

Featured  address  of  the  evening  will  be 
delivered  by  Elder  Hugh  B.  Brown,  first 
counselor  In  the  church  first  presidency. 

Because  of  illness.  President  McKay  will 
be  unable  to  partlcip>ate  personally  In  the 
proceedings.  But  his  spirit  will  be  there — 
the  spirit  that  has  proven  such  an  insph-atlon 
to  thousands  all  over  the  world. 


The  community  should  be  grateful  to 
those  who  arranged  David  O.  McKay  Honor 
Day.  Particular  credit  goee  to  Dr.  P.  Wendel 
Johnson  and  NeU  J.  Flinders  of  the  Ogden 
Institute  of  Religion. 

They  could  not  have  picked  a  more  appro- 
priate theme  for  the  occasion.  Its  words 
describe  well  the  feeling  of  so  many  Latter- 
day  Saints  Chvirch  members  and  nonmem- 
bers alike,  when  they  think  of  President  Mc- 
Kay: "A  Man  Among  Men— A  Man  of  In- 
spiration." 


[From  Guideposts.  March  1965]  ^ 

David  O.  McKay:  A  Man  With  a  Secret 

(By  Norman  Vincent  Peale) 
The  last  time  I  saw  David  O.  McKay  I  took 
away  with  me  one  overwhelming  impression. 
I  suppose  this  spiritual  leader  of  2V2  milUon 
people  might  have  affected  me  In  many  ways. 
Wise,  saintly,  humble,  witty— these  are  words 
often  \ised  about  the  president  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church.  But  I  carried  away  with  me 
above  all  a  warm  affection  for  a  man  who  has 
a  tremendous  zest  for  life. 

This  quality  Is  a  great  one  in  any  man 
but  I  was  partictilarly  moved  because,  at  the 
time,  President  McKay  was  91  years  old.  His 
delight  in  things  bubbled  over  in  his  laugh- 
ter, his  optimism,  his  warm  and  ready  smile 
and  especially  In  the  prayer  with  which  otir 
visit  ended.  As  I  stood  up  to  leave  his  office 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  he  slipped  his  arm  through 
mine  and,  in  fatherly  tones,  voiced  what  I 
can  only  call  a  hymn  of  thanks — for  human 
friendship,  for  the  saving  love  of  Christ,  for 
the  privilege  of  being  His  disciples. 

Later  when  my  wife  Ruth  and  I  were  talk- 
ing about  our  visit  with  the  Mormon  leader, 
I  said,  "You  know  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
happiest  men  I've  ever  met." 

Ruth  was  intrigued.  "A  man  of  his  age 
and  responsibilities  must  have  some  kind  of 
secret  behind  his  vitality." 

His  secret.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it 
would  be  if  there  were  such  a  secret,  and  all 
of  us  could  discover  and  use  it  to  make  our 
lives  the  Joyous  walk  with  God  that  his  has 
been.  I  thought  over  what  I  knew  of  the  man 
for  a  clue  to  this  quality.  I  remember  his 
secretary.  Miss  Clare  Mlddlemlss,  saying  that 
in  the  29  years  she'd  worked  at  his  elbow  she 
had  never  heard  a  cross  word.     ' 

And  I  recalled  a  heart-stopping  moment  a 
few  months  before  when,  as  President  McKay 
mounted  the  platform  to  address  a  group,  he 
tripped  on  the  stairs.  There  was  a  gasp  from 
the  people.  But  he  stood  up  and  faced  the 
audience  with  that  irrepressible  smile.  "It's 
awful  to  grow  old."  he  said  ruefully,  "but  I 
prefer  it  to  the  alternative." 

When  I  returned  to  New  York.  I  called 
several  of  my  Mormon  friends  and  told  them 
I  was  interested  in  learning  more  about  their 
leader.  In  a  matter  of  days  my  desk  was 
piled  high  with  copies  of  President  McKay's 
speeches.  tKXtks  written  about  him,  letters 
from  people  who  knew  him — and  a  picture 
of  the  man  was  forming  before  me. 

David  O.  McKay  was  born  in  Hvmtsville. 
Utah,  on  September  8,  1873,  the  eldest  son  of 
10  children  of  pioneer  parents.  His  life  fol- 
lowed the  traditional  Mormon  pattern:  hard 
work,  a  home  built  around  religious  faith,  a 
period  of  missionary  work  ahead,  then  the 
beginning  of  a  teaching  career  which  led  him 
to  the  very  top  position  in  his  church. 

It  was  the  little  glimpses,  though,  more 
than  the  broad  outUnes,  which  revealed  the 
quality  of  the  man. 

On  one  occasion  President  McKay  was 
walking  into  an  audltoriiun  to  conduct  a 
service  when  an  eager-faced  girl  of  8  or  9 
pressed  through  the  crowd  and  asked  for  his 
autograph.  He  started  to  oblige,  but  there 
was  an  interruption  and  when  he  tiimed 
to  find  her  she  was  gone. 

Now  it  might  have  seemed  a  small  matter, 
but  not  to  President  McKay.    Shunting  aside 
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questions  about  his  talk,  he  said  to  those 
around  him,  "I've  got  to  find  that  little  girl." 
Nor  would  he  turn  to  matters  of  business 
until  she  was  found  and  he  had  signed  her 
program. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  caring  for  other 
people  are  especially  frequent  among  his  own 
family.  His  son  Llewelyn,  today  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  admits  that  If  any 
of  the  six  McKay  children  were  on  the  re- 
bellious side,  he  was  the  one.  Llewelyn  re- 
members the  time  as  a  teenager  when  he 
came  home  from  the  store  one  day  bringing 
the  wrench  he  had  been  sent  to  purchase, 
plus  a  wide  grin. 

"The  store  clerk  was  so  dumtv  he  gave  me 
$5  extra  in  change,"  Llewelyn  told  his  father 
elatedly. 

David  O.  McKay  studied  his  son  for  a  mo- 
ment. "They  won't  miss  it,  Dad,"  Llewelyn 
continued  more  defensively.  "That  store 
makes  all  kinds  of  money." 

"You  are  probably  right;  the  store  may  not 
miss  that  $5,"  his  father  said.  "But  if  the 
clerk  has  to  make  it  up  from  the  salary  on 
which  he's  supporting  a  family,  he  will  miss 
the  $5,  won't  he.  Son?" 
The  boy  nodded  reluctantly. 
"But  let  us  suppose  that  the  clerk  is  not 
held  responsible,"  he  continued.  "Let  us 
suppose  that  no  one  knows  that  you  have 
the  95.  You  know.  And  you  know  it  does 
not  belong  to  you."  There  was  a  long  pause. 
"It's  up  to  you.  Son,  to  decide  what  is  the 
right  thing'  to  do." 

Llewelyn  returned  the  95  the  next  day. 
His  father  could  have  made  it  a  cut-and- 
dried  matter  of  law  but,  instead  he  chose  to 
respect  the  young  personality  before  him, 
to  give  him  principle  to  go  on  but  not  a 
command,  to  make  the  decision  his. 

Indeed,  thinking  over  what  I  had  read  and 
observed  of  this  man,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  consideration  for  other  people  shone 
through  everything  he  did,  whether  he  was 
dealing  with  his  son  or  a  small  girl  he'd 
never  seen.  I  wondered  If  perhaps  that  was 
a  clue  to  the  Joy  he  so  evidently  found  in 
life. 

Llewelyn  wrote  that  nowhere  is  the  esteem 
in  which  his  father  holds  other  people  more 
evident  than  in  his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kay. After  64  years  of  marriage.  President 
McKay  still  rises  when  she  enters  the  room 
and,  recently  In  a  pouring  rain,  he  was  seen 
holding  the  car  door  open  for  her,  his 
shock  of  white  hair  blowing  in  the  storm. 

Such  concern  extends  to  the  very  animals 
of  the  household.  One  night  while  he  was 
away  on  a  trip  the  family  was  wakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  telegram. 
Frightened,  they  tore  open  the  envelope. 
The  message  read,  "Water  Caesar."  Caesar 
was  their  boar  pig  and,  in  his  hotel  room 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  President  McKay's 
training  as  a  farm  boy  kept  him  from  sleep- 
ing for  fear  the  animal  had  been  neglected. 
And  then  one  day.  in  a  speech  by  the  be- 
loved churchman,  I  found  the  answer  to  my 
question:  four  lines  of  a  poem  by  Edwin 
Markham  that  President  McKay  long  ago 
committed  to  memory  as  f(  guide  for  every- 
day living. 
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girls  In  bathing  suits  appeared  on  several 
floats.  A  group  of  starchier  church  people 
called  on  the  president  to  protest. 

But  the  saintly  gentleman  closed  the  dis- 
cussion with  a  comment  which  sums  up  per- 
fectly the  principle  I  am  referring  to.  "I 
didn't  see  anything  in  that  parade,"  he  said, 
"which  was  not  beautiful." 

Isn't  this  what  all  of  us  see  jn  the  world 
around  us:  not  what  it  is,  but  what  we  are? 
Looking  for  the  good,  the  worthwhile,  the 
beautiful  in  others,  David  O.  McKay  finds 
it  there.  This  is  what  makes  life  so  good  for 
him  at  91 — and  the  secret  will  work  at  any 
age. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  LAW  AND 
ORDER 


"There  is  a  destiny  which  makes  tis  brothers; 

None  lives  to  self  alone; 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  own." 

All  that  we  send.  If  what  went  out  from 
David  O.  McKay  into  other  lives  was  concern 
and  refpect  and  love,  what  wonder  that 
Joy  and  peace  and  aJTection  come  back.  It 
reminded  me  of  an  episode  which  became 
something  of  a  cause  cel6bre  in  Salt  Lake 
City  2  or  3  years  ago.  Each  year  on  July  24, 
tlie  city  stages  a  great  parade  In  memory 
of  the  coming  of  the  first  pioneers  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  on  that  day  in  1847.  This 
particular  year,  though,  something  happened 
which  set  tongues  wagging:  for  the  first  time 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
address  which  my  close  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  de- 
livered on  March  26  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Inter-American  General 
Course  of  the  International  Police  Acad- 
emy. 

This  course,  which  was  given  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  was  attended  by 
police  officers  from  throughout  Latin 
America.  It  was  most  fitting  that  Sen- 
ator Montoya,  who  has  a  deep  interest 
in  and  understanding  of  inter-American 
affairs,  was  invited  to  give  the  gradua- 
tion address. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
Montoya]  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
best  way  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  prevent  social  unrest 
and  civil  disturbance  is  to  remove  the 
underlying  causes  of  such  unrest.  We  all 
believe  in  freedom.  But  true  freedom  has 
a  broad  and  inclusive  meaning,  encom- 
passing opportunity  for  economic  self- 
improvement,  as  well  as  basic  civil  and 
political  rights. 

The  necessity  of  law  and  order  for  the 
enjoyment  of  political  freedom,  and  the 
necessity  of  social  justice  as  a  foundation 
of  law  and  order  are  important  lessons, 
applicable  to  our  own  society  as  well  as 
to  the  societies  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  Since  Senator  Montoya's  address 
is  of  such  broad  general  Interest,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  should  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  the  Honorabuc  Joseph  M. 
Montoya,  U.S.  Senator,  New  Mexico,  at 
Graduation  Exercises.  Inter- American 
General  Course,  International  Police 
Academy,  Office  of  Public  Safett,  March 
26,  1965 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  distinguished  Government  officials, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  particularly  honored  to  be 
here  today  to  participate  in  this  graduation 
ceremony  at  the  International  Police  Acad- 
emy. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  I  extend  heartiest  congratulations  to 
each  of  the  75  outstanding  graduates  of  this 
11th  Inter- American  General  Course  from 
12  Latin  American  countries.  Believe  me, 
we  take  great  pride  in  having  had  you  here! 
I  congratulate  also  our  U.S.  representative 
who  attended  the  course  of  instruction  as  a 
class  counselor,  representing  AID's  Office  of 
Public  Safety. 


Today,  the  members  of  this  course  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  new  achievements.  Each 
of  you  was  specially  selected  to  attend  the 
course,  and  I  am  confident  you  are  greater 
assets  to  your  government  and  your  fellow 
citizens  for  having  completed  It.  I  hope 
that  each  of  you  will  return  to  your  coun- 
tries  determined  to  exercise  an  even  higher 
quality  of  leadership  in  the  police  aiid  re- 
lated fields.  In  this  role,  you  will  be  serving 
as  a  vital  and  valuable  arm  of  your  coimtrles. 
During  the  past  12  weeks  you  have  under- 
gone a  period  of  hard  work,  self -discipline 
and  personal  deprivation.  The  curriculum 
of  the  Academy  required  continuous  atten- 
tion to  detail,  personal  sharing  of  knowledge 
and  abilities,  as  well  as  hours  of  study,  I 
know,  however,  tliat  your  efforts  will  pay 
rich  dividends  in  the  years  to  come. 

Our  age  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one 
of  constant  change.  These  changes  we  see 
around  the  world  are  usually  expressed  in 
material  and  economic  terms,  namely,  better 
homes,  more  Jobs,  more  schools,  and  better 
health  conditions.  In  Latin  America,  a  whole 
generation  of  economists  is  at  work.  They 
have  been  given  the  name  "fomentistas,"  and 
they  are  moving  into  greater  positions  of  au- 
thorlty,  not  only  economic  but  political  as 
well. 

A  vital  element  in  the  economic  progress  of 
any  nation  is  Internal  security.  Maintenance 
of  peace  and  order  is  the  first  requisite  to 
orderly  and  progressive  government 

This  is  particularly  true  in  democratic 
societies,  where  respect  for  latitude  In  indi- 
vidual behavior  Is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Unfortunately,  we  live  in  an  era  of  succes- 
sive crises,  and  each  of  these  presents  grave 
new  responsibilities  for  men  like  you  who  are 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law. 

As  members  of  democratic  societies.  It  is 
our  duty  to  control  crime  and  violence  with 
a  minimum  use  of  force,  and  that  is  never 
easy. 

Many  years  ago,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  said 
In  one  of  their  wonderful  operettas:  "A  po- 
liceman's lot  Is  not  a  happy  one."  You  find 
yourselves  damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if 
you  don't. 

One  certain  way  to  make  the  lot  of  you 
policemen  a  happier  one  Is  to  push  forward 
with  programs  which  will  reduce  the  causes 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder.  Elimination  of 
the  causes  of  crime  is  every  bit  as  important 
as  perfecting  the  concepts  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  In  the  long  run,  it  will  be  much 
more  Important. 

The  signing  of  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  In  1961  was  a  major  step  In  the  direction 
of  achieving  an  Improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  underprivileged  classes,  and  so  re- 
moving one  of  the  root  causes  of  disturb- 
ances and  lawbreaklng. 

In  the  Americas,  our  tradition  has  long 
been  one  of  freedom.  Our  North  American 
Revolution  was  closely  followed  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  Latin  America  under  Bolivar,  San 
Martin,  Santander,  Mora,  and  Hidalgo.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  nation  in  Latin  America 
Vrfay,  whatever  its  political  leadership  may 
bej>.  where  the  goals  of  freedom  and  Individual 
liberty  are  not  stronger  than  they  were  150 
years  ago. 

Freedom,  however,  no  longer  has  purely 
a  political  context.  It  now  means  there 
must  be  economic  freedom  and  opportunity. 
It  means  there  must  be  social  freedom— free- 
dom to  move  up  in  society.  It  means  there 
must  be  cultural  freedom— the  chance  to 
contribute  to  national  unity  through  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  These  concepts,  although 
still  not  clearly  defined  nor  fully  under- 
stood are  growing  In  our  nations.  Freedom 
can  be  likened  to  an  indivisible  web;  and 
our  New  World  must  be  not  only  "one  world" 
but  a  free,  world. 

Your  nations,  your  governments,  your  peo- 
ples are  all  seeking  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.     You  are  seeking 
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'national  Becurity.  a  freedom  from  threat 
and  Interference  from  the  outside.  You  de- 
mand the  right  of  choice— to  set  your  own 
national  goals,  select  your  own  national 
leaders  and  make  your  own  decisions  on  how 
best  to  achieve  the  goals  on  which  you  are 

^Running  counter  to  all  your  national  goals 
Is  the  specter  of  international  communism,  a 
force  committed  without  reservation  to  ex- 
pansionist conquest.  In  spite  of  some  recent 
Internal  divisions,  international  communism 
iB  as  demanding  as  ever  that  national  goals 
play  second  fiddle  to  directives  from  the 
Kremlin  or  Pelping. 

A  technique  of  this  force  has  been  to  ex- 
ploit the  vulnerable  points,  the  soft  spots, 
in  the  societies  which  it  seeks  to  conquer. 
All  our  nations.  Including  my  own,  have  these 
soft  spots.  The  technique  Is  to  utilize  these 
soft  spots — the  peasants'  desire  for  land,  the 
frustrations  of  young  army  officers,  the  short- 
age of  Jobs — to  create  dissension  within  a 
target  nation,  to  use  those  who  are  its  dupes 
to  operate  illegally  and  outside  the  national 
will.  In  an  effort  to  subvert  that  national  will. 

Therefore,  In  the  final  analysis,  your  free- 
dom and  our  freedom  depends  on  the  ability 
of  our  governments  to  maintain  internal  se- 
curity. Unless  internal  security  can  be  main- 
tained In  the  face  of  this  small  but  aggres- 
sive adversary,  all  our  hopes  for  freedom  will 
be  frustrated.  The  strength  of  a  nation  lies 
In  its  ability  to  maintain  internal  security 
and  not  become  prey  of  those  forces  which 
would  destroy  the  fabric  of  the  society  which 
we  seek  to  build. 

Admittedly,  this  is  difficult  In  a  world  in 
which  various  revolutionary  and  other  insur- 
gent forces  are  at  work — in  a  world  in  which 
there  are  so  many  efforts  to  change  the  estab- 
lished order.  It  sometimes  Is  difficult  to  sep- 
arate those  who  seek  Justifiable  change  from 
those  who  are  using  legitimate  grievances  for 
their  own  ends. 

It  is  Within  this  concept  that  the  Interna- 
tional Police  Academy  was  founded.  The  pro- 
grams here  are  designed  to  provide  the  stu- 
dents with  further  knowledge  in  the  concepts 
and  techniques  of  law  enforcement,  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  with  a  minimum 
use-  of  force,  In  countering  subversion  and 
insurgency,  and  psutlcularly  in  Improving 
the  character  and  Image  of  the  civil  police, 
so  as  to  bind  them  more  closely  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Although  the  training  you  are  receiving  Is 
concerned  naturally  in  large  part  with  North 
American  experience,  we  are  not  seeking  to 
have  you  create  a  police  force,  or  a  society, 
like  our  own.  We  believe  that  in  our  expe- 
rience, there '  are  some  valid  lessons.  You 
may  .^consider  them,  and  adapt  or  modify 
them  as  you  wish. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  each  so- 
ciety must  find  its  own  development  In  Its 
own  way.  That  is  why  a  great  part  of  the 
instruction  has  been  In  the  form  of  semi- 
nars to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  one  another  through  an  expression  of 
your  own  experiences. 

What  we  want  is  that  you  build  mech- 
anisms— satisfactory  to  yourself — which  will 
enable  you  to  determine  your  own  future  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  as  In  other  fields, 
without  outside  Influences  destroying  what 
you  are  seeking  to  build.  Our  Interests  as  a 
country  do  not  require  satellites  or  colonies 
or  people  subservient  to  us.  Our  purposes, 
and  yours,  are  well  served  if  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  truly  Independent  and 
serving  their  own  Interests.  We  can  live 
comfortably  in  a  world  of  diversity.  We  are 
_confident  you  share  this  view. 

The  International  Police  Academy  func- 
tions in  consonance  with  the  larger  alms  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  founded  at  Punta 
del  Este. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  Alliance — now  nearly 
4  years  old — Is  to  help  bring  Latin  American 
nations  to  levels  of  growth  at  which  further 


growth  can  be  Bupj)orted  by  those  nations 
themselves — without  extraordinary  external 
help.  For  this  purpose,  the  ministers  who 
met  at  Punta  del  Este  agreed  on  a  number 
of  very  general  objectives,  including  more 
homes,  more  schools,  better  health  programs, 
and  greater  social  Justice. 

The  decision  on  how  these  objectives  were 
to  be  met,  was  left  up  to  the  individual  coun- 
tries, through  a  provision  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  national  plans.  In  other  words,  it  is 
you  yourselves  who  are  determining  what  you 
will  do  under  the  Alliance,  and  the  priorities 
within  It  are  your  priorities. 

The  Alliance  has  already  prompted  some 
very  significant  changes.  If  the  progress  at 
times  seem  slow,  this  is  because  the  nature 
of  the  change  which  the  Alliance  calls  for  is 
slow.  It  involves  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions, planning,  the  training  of  people, 
and  in  many  Instances,  protracted  construc- 
tion. In  1964,  for  example,  notable  gains 
were  made  in  Increasing  per  capita  income 
and  In  laying  the  basis  for  more  rapid  prog- 
ress toward  the  social  Justice  goals  of  the 
Alliance  since  1961. 

We  have  witnessed  the  beginning  of  prog- 
ress. Many  problems  remain.  The  popula- 
tion grows  faster  In  Latin  America  than  any- 
where elEe  in  the  world.  At  the  present 
rate  of  growth,  the  population  of  Latin 
America  will  double  every  18  years. 

The  entire  process  of  institution  building, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Inter-American  system,  of  which  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Is  a  relatively  recent 
manifestation.  The  process  had  its  be- 
ginnings, as  you  know,  many  years  ago  In 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  called  by  Bolivar, 
in  1826.  There  the  delegates  agreed  on  a 
treaty  of  union,  league  and  confederation. 
The  object  of  the  league  was  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance  to  preserve  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  participating  nations  against 
foreign  aggression.  It  Is  notable,  that  the 
treaty  contemplated  contingents  of  troops 
from  each  of  the  signatory  states.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  league  was  never  ratified,  but 
It  has  remained  a  symbol  of  continental 
unity. 

The  next  effort  toward  unifying  the  Ameri- 
cas came  In  1882.  and  formal  invitations  to 
a  conference  of  American  States  went  out 
In  1888.  The  meeting  convened  In  Wash- 
ington in  late  1889.  One  of  the  results  was 
the  creation  of  an  international  union  of 
the  American  Republics — the  forerunner  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Over  the  75  years  since  the  first  Confer- 
ence, eight  other  Inter-American  Confer- 
ences have  been  held.  It  is  interesting  that 
a  continuing  theme  through  almost  all  of 
these  meetings  has  been  how  to  achieve  a 
more  perfect  rule  of  law  and  Joint  action 
against  foreign  Intervention  within  the 
hemisphere. 

For  Instance,  the  third  Conference  In 
Mexico  City  In  1906  drafted  a  convention  on 
the  status  of  nationalized  citizens;  the  fifth 
Conference  In  Santiago  In  1923,  prepared  a 
treaty  on  the  prevention  of  conflicts;  the 
sixth  Conference  at  Havana,  In  1928,  ap- 
proved a  code  of  International  law;  and  the 
eighth  Conference,  at  Lima  In  1938,  ex- 
pressed a  reaffirmation  of  the  American 
States  to  defend  themselves  against  all  for- 
eign Intervention. 

My  point  Is  that  the  International  Police 
Academy  is  in  large  measure  a  natural  out- 
grovrth  of  our  system — the  inter-American 
system — which  has  provided  a  pattern  for 
other  developing  nations.  This  system  per- 
mits us  all  to  work  together  in  a  variety  of 
ways  for  our  Joint  benefit,  Including  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order. 

Your  essential  role  as  police  leaders  Is  that 
of  a  stabilizing  force  in  national  life — a 
force  which  can  assiore  the  maintenance  of 
the  rtde  of  law  by  the  duly  appointed  civil 
authorities — a  force  which  can  prevent  an 


aggressive  minority  from  Imposing  Its  will 
upon  a  divided  majority. 

But  let  VIS  not  forget  that  the  police  are 
more  than  a  law  keeping  and  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  They  are  also  the  mirror  of 
the  government — the  face  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  people.  If  the  police  are  Just, 
then  the  people  whom  they  contact  dally 
will  regard  the  govermnent  as  Just.  If  the 
fHDllce  are  brutal  or  contemptuous  of  hiiman 
rights,  it  Is  the  government  which  wiU 
appear  brutal.  If  the  police  are  corrupt.  It 
is  the  government  which  will  appear  corrupt. 
If  the  police  are  Inept,  then  the  government 
win  appear  Incompetent  and  unfit  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  privileges  of  Its  people. 
What  we  are  all  seeking,  then,  is  a  recog- 
nition by  the  people  and  by  police  executives 
such  as  yourselves  that  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  Is  necessary  for  free- 
dom, and  for  harmony  in  a  free  society. 
People  cannot  be  truly  free  without  law  and 
order,  nor  can  there  be  harmony  within  a 
society  If  that  fact  Is  not  recognized  by  the 
people  and  the  police.  The  role  of  the  police 
Is  a  vital  key  In  the  progress  of  a  society. 

If  the  police  are  able  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  law  and  order;  if 
they  have  a  true  understanding  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  pressure  and  trends 
within  the  country,  and  their  relationship 
to  good  law  enforcement,  they  can  deal  with 
crime  and  Insurgency  in  such  a  way  that 
freedom  In  Its  true  sense  can  be  maintained. 
Societies  can  then  develop  in  a  progressive 
and  democratic  mannep. 

Accordingly,  yours  is  a  grave  responsibility. 
We  hope  that  your  work  here  will  help  you 
further  in  fulfilling  this  responsibUlty — 
which  Is  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  yotir  own 
nation,  or  this  hemisphere,  but  for  the  entire 
free  world. 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  TO  IM- 
PLEMENT THE  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  MULTIPLE  USE  ACT  OF  1964 
AJID  THE  PUBLIC  SALES  ACT  OP 
1964 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  enacted  two  far-reaching  meas- 
ures which,  although  they  grant  only 
temporary  authority,  will  have  lasting 
effects  upon  our  public  land  laws  and 
policies.  They  were  the  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  the  Public 
Sales  Act. 

On  March  25,  1965,  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington  on  the  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  implement  these  laws.  Mr. 
Leonard  Horn  of  Wolcott.  Colo.,  made 
an  important  contribution  to  those  hear- 
ings in  the  very  fine  statement  he  made. 

Mr.  Horn  is  a  man  of  considerable  ex- 
perience in  public  land  matters  and 
range  management,  and  his  advice  is 
widely  sought  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
ofiBcials.  In  recognition  of  his  expert 
knowledge  and  past  accomplishments 
Mr.  Horn  was  recently  named  "Livestock 
Man  of  the  Year."  This  honor  was 
richly  deserved.  I  could  not  begin  to 
recoimt  his  long  list  of  accomplishments, 
but  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  repre- 
sentative ones. 

Mr.  Horn  heads  the  range  impi-ove- 
ment  program  of  the  Colorado  Cattle- 
men's Association,  a  post  for  which  he 
is  particularly  well  qualified  as  he  has 
put  theory  into  practice  on  his  own 
ranches  with  outstanding  success. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association. 
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He  was  selected  to  represent  Colorado 
on  the  National  Advisory  Board  Council 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  deals  with  grazing  policies  on 
public  domain. 

And  recently.  Secretary  Freeman  se- 
lected Mr.  Horn  to  serve  on  a  special 
committee  on  the  multiple  use  of  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

I  believe  Mr.  Horn's  statement  is  par- 
ticularly timely  in  that  he  reminds  us 
of  the  reasoning  behind  our  public  land 
policies,  and  liow  and  where  our  na- 
tional objectives  have  been  achieved 
through  these  policies.  He  has  also 
pointed  out  tliat  4n  recent  years  we  have 
lost  sight  of  some  of  those  objectives, 
and  suggests  that  a  review  of  history  in 
this  regard  would  be  helpful  in  regain- 
ing our  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Horn's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Reiord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Leonard  Horn,  Chairman  of 
THE  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation Public  Lands  Committee,  Before 
THE  Department  of  the  Interior  Hearing, 
Washington.  DC,  March  25.  1965 
Before   making   specific    comments    about 
the  proposed  rules  to  Implement  the  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple-Use  Act  and  the  Public 
Sales  Act,  we  should  like  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of.  the  development  of  public  land  use 
In  the  West.     It  Is  easy  to  forget  the  chain 
of  events  that  has  led  tb  today's  use  of  the 
public  domain  by  permittees,  and  it  is  well 
to  be  reminded  of  a  bit  of  land  history  in 
any  consideration  of  public  land  problems. 

You  know,  of  course,  about  the  overlapping 
and  sometimes  conflicting  administration  of 
the  various  Government  agencies  controlling 
Federal  lands.  The  many  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
changing  will  of  Congress  over  the  years. 

In  the  early  homestead  and  scrip  selections, 
the  fee  title  generally  passed  except  for  some 
right-of-way  reservations.  Early  land  sales 
were  the  same.  These  sales  and  grants  were 
made  to  pay  bills,  expand  and  settle  the  West, 
or  to  encoiurage  development. 

As  the  population  moved  west,  the  best 
land  was  taken  first  by  the  homesteaders. 
Certain  lands  were  set  aside  as  Indian  reser- 
vations. Next,  the  national  forests  were  re- 
served. These  were  some  of  the  best  lands, 
but  were,  in  many  cases,  rather  inaccessible 
and  had  not  been  homesteaded.  They  were 
generally  not  suited  to  farming.  Most  of  the 
private  land  within  national  forests  is  in  the 
valleys  and  is  farmed  or  used  for  hay  pro- 
duction. The  last  land  to  be  homesteaded 
was  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  V/est,  where 
a  living  was  impossible  on  the  regular  160- 
acre  homestead.  This  was  due  to  a  semi- 
desert  type  of  land  and  weather,  and  an 
almost  totEil  lack  of  water.  Thus,  the  ex- 
panded Homestead  Act,  or  Stockraislng  Act, 
was  passed. 

Settlers  were  told  they  could  file  on  the 
land  and  then  use  the  public  land  around 
them  to  support  their  livestock  during  the 
time  that  they  could  not  support  them  on 
their  own  land.  This  land,  now  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "public  domain,"  Is  the  res- 
idue of  all  the  public  lands  and  of  the  least 
economic  value.  It  was  of  no  value  until 
people  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  It,  to 
work,  to  spend  money  and  to  make  the  land 
produce. 

This  land  may  have  mineral  value  or  rec- 
reation value,  but  It  Is  generally  used  for 
grazing,  in  that  usually  nothing  but  forage 
will  grow  on  It.  There  Is  little  or  no  water, 
and  it  Is  remote  and  physically  Inaccessible. 


It  became  customary  of  nomadic  bands  of 
sheep  and  cattle  to  winter  in  the  plains  and 
deserts,  and  summer  in  the  forests.  There 
was  no  Incentive  to  conserve  the  grass,  so 
the  land  was  grazed  clean  as  the  herds 
moved.  If  one  man  did  not  get  the  grass,  the 
next  one  would. 

These  herds  would  clean  out  all  pasture 
around  a  small  homestead,  and  drink  up  the 
stock  water.  The  homesteader  would  be 
ruined.  This  resulted  In  a  demand  for  a  de- 
gree of  control  from  the  responsible  and  sta- 
ble operators.  The  Forest  Service  started 
first,  and  set  out  allotments  for  the  use  of 
Individuals,  with  regulations  for  conserva- 
tion, and  fees  for  use. 

The  users  of  the  public  domain  observed 
this  and  felt  there  was  a  better  way.  This 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
This  act  has  been  termed  that  greatest  revo- 
lution in  land  use  in  the  liistory  of  the  world, 
short  of  war  and  conquest.  The  act  Is 
unique  in  that  It  does  not  attach  the  \ise  of 
the  land  to  a  person,  taut  to  other  land  or 
water.  It  Is  set  up  to  keep  faith  with  the 
promise  of  the  United  States,  made  to  home- 
steaders, that  they  could  use  the  lands 
around  them  for  their  livestock.  It  recog- 
nized that  a  man  has  settled,  labored,  and  In- 
vested to  make  something  out  of  nothing. 

The  settler  has  created  a  base  In  the  form 
of  either  a  farm  to  gr&w  winter  feed,  or  water 
development  where  there  was  no  water,  so 
that  the  grass  may  be  harvested  by  livestock. 
In  the  case  6f  water  development,  a  game 
habitat  has  been  created  where  no  game 
could  exist  before. 

This  act  allots  and  ties  certain  privileges 
for  grazing  a  given  area  to  certain  base  prop- 
erty or  water.  The  "base"  carries  a  right — 
but  the  right  Is  to  a  privilege  only,  and  this 
privilege  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  for 
a  higher  use. 

The  permittee  on  these  lands  has  made  a 
substantial  Investment  In  order  to  use  them. 
His  Investment  lies  generally  on  his  base 
property,  as  It  Is  the  heart  and  reason  for  the 
use  of  the  land  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  served  livestock.  The  Investment 
per  cow  unit  will  run  to  $500  and  more. 
This  Investment  Is  worthless  In  the  event  of 
a  loss  of  grazing  privileges. 

The  supervision  of  this  land  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  originally  amounted  to 
allotting  the  privileges  and  protecting  the 
land  from  abuse.  The  users,  at  their  own 
expense,  have  done  most  of  the  conservation 
work.  However,  In  recent  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  some  additional 
money  for  this  purpose. 

The  permittee  hp.fi  only  the  privilege  of 
harvesting  the  forage  that  Is  available.  He 
may  be  put  otf  at  any  time  for  a  higher  use, 
and  has  no  control  of  anyone  else  wishing  to 
use  the  surface  or  subsurface  of  the  land. 
He  doesn't  even  have  the  right  to  question 
anyone  on  the  land  as  to  why  he  Is  there. 
It  Is  most  dlfllcult  to  prevent  theft,  and  to 
control  people  driving  across  the  land  thus 
setting  up  erosion  channels. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  permittees 
that  Congress  would  eventually  take  the  next 
step  In  settling  the  problem  of  public  lands — 
take  the  step  spelled  out  In  the  act  which 
says:  "pending  their  final  disposal." 

We  believe  the  effect  of  such  a  step — 
private  ownership — was  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  In  January  1965.  when  he 
said: 

"The  answer  was  waiting  for  me  In  the 
land  where  I  was  born. 

"It  was  once  a  barren  land.  The  angular 
hills  were  covered  with  scrub  cedar  and  a 
few  large  live  oaks.  Little  would  grow  in 
that  harsh  caliche  soil  of  my  country,  and 
each  spring  the  Pedernales  River  would  flood 
our  valley.  But  men  came,  and  they  worked, 
and  they  endeavored,  and  they  built. 


"And  now  that  country  Is  abundant- 
abundant  with  fruit  and  cattle,  and  goatj 
and  sheep,  and  there  are  pleasant  homes 
and  lakes,  and  the  floods  are  gone."  ' 

The  original  concept  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act,  we  believe,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  proposed  public  land  rules  for  classi- 
fication that  are  the  subject  of  this  hearing. 
The  Inference  throughout  the  proposed  rules 
is  that  only  a  Federal  agency  can  determine 
the  long-time  management  policies  and  set 
up  criteria  for  disposition  of  lands  classified 
as  primarily  valuable  for  grazing.  With  this 
approach,  the  original  Intent  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  with  respect  to  final  disposal 
Is  abrogated. 

,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  final  dls- 
posal  clause  was  prompted  by  the  wish  of 
Congress  that  the  public  lands  States  should 
have  a  pattern  of  land  ownership  comparable 
to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States;  that  through  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  for  eventual  private  ownership,  tlie 
public  land  States  would  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  States;  that  State  tax 
bases  and  economies  would  benefit,  lessen- 
ing the  burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
It  is  abundantly  demonstrated  all  over  the 
world,  both  historically  and  currently,  that 
private  ownership  produces  the  greatest  de- 
velopment. 

We  do  not  believe  It  should  be  a  primary 
objective  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  retain  as  much  of  Federal  land  as  possi- 
ble for  continued  management,  as  seems  to 
be  the  tenor  of- the  proposed  rules. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
objective  of  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  should  not  be  pointed 
toward  disposal  of  all  of  the  Federal  residue 
lands.  In  many  Instances,  Federal  owner- 
ship for  certain  aesthetic  wildlife  and  recre- 
ational purposes  may  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Apart  from  this.  It  Is  Imperative  that  hu- 
man values  first  must  be  considered  in  any 
actions  Involving  land  classifications.  Hu-" 
man  values  were  certainly  in  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  the  enactment  of  the  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act.  We  contend 
that  human  values,  along  with  effect  on  com- 
munities, are  virtually  Ignored  in  the  pro- 
posed criteria  for  land  classification. 

We  are  In  accord  with  the  concept  that 
family  owned  and  operated  ranch  units  must 
be  preserved.  However,  land  speculators  al- 
ready are  anticipating  a  fat  profit  by  appli- 
cation for  Federal  land  purchases.  These 
people  have  no  concern  for  human  values  or 
the  adverse  effect  their  greed  would  have 
upon  countless  communities  and  counties 
throughout  the  West. 

The  prime  objective  of  any  land  classifi- 
cation or  public  land  law  should  be  to  keep 
the  people  on  the  land  to  make  a  living 
thereon  and  protect  It  for  future  genera- 
tions. In  many  Instances,  this  should  mean 
Federal  land  moving  into  private  ownership. 
But  in  other  instances,  the  human  values 
should  be  given  due  consideration  and  long- 
term  tenure  on  the  Federal  lands  provided 
for. 

It  has  been  our  understanding  that  the 
proposed  regulations  should  provide  a  tem- 
porary or  Interim  plan  of  classification  lor 
disposal  or  management  of  the  public  lands, 
since  the  classification  act  refers  to  "pending 
the  implementation  of  recommendations  to 
be  made  by  the  Public  LandcLaw  Review 
Commission."  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
classification  Itself  should  envision  any  long- 
range  plan  which  would  determine  disposal 
or  retention  of  public  lands  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  lands  are  suitable  for  both  disposal  and 
retention,  then  It  follows  that  they  are  suit- 
able for  disposal  and  If  such  can  be  accom- 
plished under  existing  public  land  laws,  it 
Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  it  be  done. 
The  proposed  rules  vest  almost  complete  dis- 
cretion In  the  Secretary  to  retain  them,  even 
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If  suitable  for  disposal,  upon  nebulous  prin- 
ciples of  scarcity  of  values  involved,  alter- 
native sites,  etc. 

As  to  outdoor  recreation.  It  Is  our  posi- 
tion that  States  or  local  govermnental  units 
may  well  be  found  to  have  the  best  facilities 
for  management. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  classification 
should  be  directed  toward  an  inventory  of 
such  available  lands,  with  the  ultimate  own- 
ership and/or  management  of  the  lands  to  be 
considered  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 

Use  of  water  Is  controlled  by  the  States. 
Therefore,  we  submit  that  the  consideration 
of  water  for  stability  of  flow,  downstream 
municipal  purposes,  irrigation,  etc.,  should 
be  left  to  the  States.  In  other  words,  we  are 
concerned  about  the  broad  Implications  here 
which  Infer  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  undertake  a  program  .of  regulating 
runoff,  subsurface  flows,  municipal  water 
supply,  etc.,  on  Its  own  initiative.  Unless 
requested  by  the  State,  It  seems  to  us  the 
only  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  field  is  to  prevent  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  damage  to  Federal  land. 

Lands  may  be  managed  for  wilderness 
preservation  as  provided  In  the  existing  wild- 
erness law.  Otherwise,  this  seems  to  contem- 
plate a  new  and  additional  method  by  which 
the  Interior  Department  could  set  aside 
wilderness  areas  other  than  and  in  addition 
to  the  method  prescribed  by  existing  legis- 
lation. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  Inference  that 
Federal  ownership  is  necessarily  required  to 
preserve  the  multiple  yses  available.  We 
think  the  law  contemplates  a  factual  flndlng 
and  classification  as  to  the  best  use  of  the 
land,  considering  past  use,  present  use,  local 
economies,  etc. 

Therefore,  we  submit  that  the  complete 
text  of  the  criteria  for  land  classiflcation 
goes  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress,  pre- 
judges the  findings  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  and  should  be  revised 
to  make  It  clear  that  classifications  are  not 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use 
which  In  itself  implies  retention  of  all  the 
lands  In  Federal  ownership. 


A  GAIN  FOR  EPILEPTICS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  nearly  2  million  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  victims  of  epilepsy,  which 
makes  this  common  neurological  dis- 
order a  serious  public  health  menace  of 
concern  to  us  all.  Prevalent  in  every 
part  of  our  country,  among  all  age  groups 
and  races — nobody  is  immune — epilepsy 
poses  a  multitude  of  complex  problems 
which  I  feel  can  best  be  met  by  a  con- 
certed national  effort. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  the  recent 
consolidation  of  three  national  volun- 
tary health  agencies  workin^'  in  the 
epilepsy  field  into  a  single  organization, 
known  as  the  Epilepsy  Association  of 
America.  Representative  of  all  parts  of 
the  Nation,  this  newly  welded  organiza- 
tion is  the  designated  national  spokes- 
man for  thousands  of  volunteers  every- 
where who  have  joined  hands  in  a 
dedicated  endeavor  to  help  persons  with 
epilepsy,  their  families,  and  their  com- 
munities. 

This  unified  national  approach  brings 
unprecedentedly  sharp  attention,  mas- 
sive strengths,  and  influence  to  bear  di- 
rectly on  epilepsy  through  comprehen- 
sive programs  in  research,  clinical 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  public 
and  professional  education,  and  services 
to  persons  with  epilepsy  and  their  fam- 


ilies. All  parts  are  designed  not  only  to 
gain  new  knowledge  but  to  close  the  gap 
between  discoveries  in  medicine  and 
their  application  to  the  elimination  of 
misery. 

In  no  place  is  this  gap  more  commonly 
found  than  in  public  attitudes.  Al- 
though the  medieval  but  still  prevalent 
notions  about  epilepsy  are  a  universe 
apart  from  modern  medical  knowledge, 
these  various  archaic  misconceptions  do 
our  society  grave  disservice  by  standing 
in  the  way  of  legitimate  inclusion  of  the 
person  with  controlled  epilepsy  in  the 
normal  community. 

For  over  three-fourths  of  today's  pa- 
tients, modern  medicine  can  control 
seizures  sufficiently  for  these  individuals 
to  hold  jobs.  Yet  in  every  community 
they  are  unjustifiably  denied  their  fun- 
damental right  of  gainful  employment, 
a  major  obstacle  to  successful  vocational 
rehabilitation.  It  is  public  opinion  which 
maintains  this  bar.  It  is  public  opinion 
which  must  remove  it. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  unpro- 
ductive manpower  may  become  an  in- 
satiable tax  burden.  Few  of  us  realize 
the  cruelty  to  the  unjustly  unemployed 
when  he  and  his  dependents  are  forced  to 
live  by  public  assistance.  You  will 
understand  the  reasons  for  my  concern, 
therefore,  when  I  say  that,  because  he  is 
able  to  do  so.  the  person  with  controlled 
epilepsy  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  con- 
tributing member  of  our  national  labor 
force;  that  the  willing  and  medically  able 
must  be  put  to  work. 

For  myself,  I  welcome  this  national  or- 
ganization of  public-spirited  volunteers, 
unselfishly  dedicated  to  the  removal  of 
these  costly,  humiliating,  and  totally 
unnecessary  barriers  to  understanding 
and  helping  so  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Epilepsy  Association  of  America  brings 
abundant  fresh  hope  to  these  millions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
by  Eh-.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  entitled  "A 
Gain  for  Epileptics,"  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
March  21,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Gain  for  Epileptics:  Mercer  op  Three 
National  Health  Agencies  May  Resolve 
Chaos  in  Effectiveness 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
a   development   of   extreme   significance   to 
about   1   percent  of  the  population  in  the 
United  States. 

The  development  is  the  merger  of  the  as- 
sets and  activities  Into  the  Epilepsy  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  of  three  formerly  sep- 
arate national  voluntary  health  agencies. 

The  three  groups  that  have  merged  under 
the  aegis  of  the  National  Health  Council  are 
the  American  Epilepsy  Federation,  National 
Epilepsy  League  and  the  United  Epilepsy 
Association. 

The  1  percent  of  the  population  of  our 
Nation  Includes  about  1.854,000  persons  who 
suffer  epilepsy  to  some  degree. 

These  may  range  from  very  minor  mani- 
festations. In  which  only  an  occasional  brief, 
unseeing  stare  may  be  Involved,  to  major, 
grand  mal  seizures  with  generalized  conv\il- 
slons.     These  are  manifestations  of  an  un- 


derlying pathological   condition  influencing 
cellular  activity  In  the  brain. 

In  an  affected  person,  brain  ner%'e  cells 
become  overactive  from  time  to  time  and. 
Instead  of  charging  and  discharging  electri- 
cal impulses  m  a  regular  manner,  they  are 
discharged  in  erratic  explosions. 

GENESIS    OF    A    SEIZTTRE 

A  local  disturbance  of  this  nature  can 
spread  to  neighboring  areas,  jump  to  distant 
ones  or  Influence  the  entire  brain.  When 
such  an  Irregularity  becomes  generalized  and 
Involves  the  centers  that  control  muscle  ac- 
tion, the  seizure  results. 

Usually,  m  a  very  short  period,  a  minute 
or  two  after  the  explosive  discharge,  the 
overactive  neurons  settle  down  to  regular 
harmonious  function.  When  they  do,  the 
physical  manifestations  of  the  unusual  re- 
lease of  energy  also  come  to  an  end. 

EpUepsy  Is  a  condition  long  known  to 
mankind.  The  name  of  the  disorder,  for 
example,  comes  from  the  Greek  word  for 
seizure.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  how- 
ever, that  medical  science  made  it  clear  that 
this  condition  is  not  necessarily  inherited. 
Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  cases  are  due 
to  genetic  defects. 

It  Is  also  only  In  recent  years  that  eirec- 
tive  medication  has  been  developed  to  treat 
this  condition.  .,.„«.,^ 

Prior  to  1939,  the  only  two  antleplleptlc 
drugs  of  any  value  were  bromides  and  phe- 
nobarbital.  ,     ^    ,  . 

It  is  interesting  hlstorlcaUy  that  In  World 
War  I  epUepsy  sufferers  depended  on  Lum- 
inal, which  is  really  phenobarbltal,  produced 
under  a  patent  In  Germany.  Deprived  of  the 
seizure-controlling  drug,  many  patients 
went  into  continuous  convulsions  (status 
eplleptlcus)   and  some  died. 

CARGO    OF    MERCY 

When  a  German  submarine  emerged  off 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  the  first  cargo  landed  was  several 
preclovis  boxes  of  Luminal.  These  were  Im- 
mediately distributed  to  Institutions  caring 
for  epileptics  all  over  the  country. 

However,  In  the  last  25  years  a  number  of 
new  anticonvulsant  drugs  have  been  intro- 
duced and  successfully  employed  against 
seizures.  In  certain  selected  cases,  surgical 
treatment  Is  effective. 

Among  all  types  of  disabUltles  there  is 
none  In  which  the  sufferer  is  discriminated 
against  more  unjustly  than  In  epilepsy. 
Prejudice  has  labeled  the  epileptic  as  handi- 
capped, though  the  majority  are  not. 

Wounds  that  show  no  scars  are  often  the 
deepest  and  most  difficult  to  understand. 

Today,  50  percent  are  so  amenable  to  mod- 
ern medical  treatment  that  all  manifesta- 
tions of  their  problem  can  be  completely 
eliminated.  In  this  group  are  thousands  of 
people,  now  employed,  who  successfully  keep 
their  impairment  secret.  A  fully  controlled 
epUeptlc  cannot  be  distinguished  from  any- 
body else;    he  appears,   and  acts,   perfectly 

normal.  „  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  fully  controlled  cases, 
another  30  to  35  percent  of  epileptics  under 
todays  modern  medical  treatment  have  only 
very  rare  seizures.  According  to  authorita- 
tive studies,  they  seldom  occur  on  the  Job. 

EIGHTY  PERCENT  CONTROLLED 

From  an  employer's  viewpoint,  therefore, 
80  percent  of  ail  epileptics  who  may  be  con- 
sidered "controlled"  can  be  counted  on  for 
reliable  work  performance. 

Because  of  misunderstanding  (persons  with 
epilepsy  are  so  misunderstood),  few  receive 
the  beneflts  of  modern  medical  care  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  ntimber  of  epileptics  rehabUltated  In 
our  State-Federal  vocational  rehabUltatlon 
program  has  remained  at  a  comparative 
standstill  despite  the  dramatic  growth  over 
the  last  10  years  In  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons rehabilitated. 
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A  major  focus  of  the  newly  Integrated 
effort  of  the  Epilepsy  Association  of  America 
will  be  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation. 

This  newly  merged  group  has  Its  offices  at 
111  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  new  organization  has  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  Epilepsy  Society, 
the  Important  medical-scientific  organization 
whose  principal  objectives  are  to  report  prog- 
ress In  research  and  related  disorders  with 
the  aim  of  finding  a  cure.  The  American 
Neurological  Association  also  welcomes  the 
new  agency. 

WIDE-RANGING  BOARD 

Its  board  of  directors  represents  epilepsy 
Interests  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its 
professional  advisory  council  consists  of 
more  than  50  of  the  country's  leading  epllep- 
tologists.  neurologists  and  other  specialists 
concerned  with  eliminating  epilepsy  as  a 
major  public  health  problem. 

In  his  book  "Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare 
Agencies  In  the  United  States,"  Robert  H. 
Hamlin  wrote,  "As  Government  continues  to 
expand  Its  efforts,  voluntary  agencies  should 
identify  and  strengthen  those  areas  where 
health  and  welfare  services  remain  weak." 

Until  the  new  merger,  there  were  four  or- 
ganizations claiming  to  be  national  In  scope, 
dedicated  to  fighting  epilepsy.  The  result 
was  chaotic  in  effectiveness. 

Three  of  the  four  have  now  merged  Into  the 
new  Epilepsy  Association  of  America.  They 
are  to  be  con^atulatod. 

The  door  has  been  opened  for  the  fourth, 
the  Epilepsy  Foundation  to  Join  them. 

Commonality  of  Interest  should  lead  to 
unity  for  action.  Only  through  unified  ef- 
forts can  the  mystery  of  misunderstanding 
and  prejudice  that  surrounds  epilepsy  give 
way  to  enlightenment  and  understanding. 
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PROPOSED  FRNIE  PYLE  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE STAMP 

J^r.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke] 
is  unavoidably  away  today. 

I.  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  statement  by  him  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hartke 

On  September  22  of  last  year,  I  Introduced 
a  bill.  S.  3202,  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  postage  stamp  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
famous  and  well-loved  American,  a  native 
son  of  Indiana,  who  met  death  by  enemy  fire 
20  years  ago  next  month. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  a  noncombatant,  a  Jour- 
nalist, but  he  followed  the  enlisted  man  to 
the  frontllnes  In  order  to  bring  the  closeup 
warm  sympathy  which  was  his  to  a  fruitful 
combination  with  his  high  skills  of  descrip-  • 
tlon.  The  result  during  the  years  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  then  In  the 
Pacific,  was  a  greater  understanding  of  war 
from  the  human  standpoint  of  Its  most  be- 
leaguered participants,  an  understanding  of 
the  heartbreak,  the  poignancy,  the  heroism 
and  the  foulness  of  war.  His  inimitable  and 
intimate  reporting  was  eagerly  read  by  mil- 
lions, to  whom  hi-  death  on  le  Shlma  on  April 
18,  1945,  was  in  many  cases  accompanied  by 
deep  feelings  of  personal  loss. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  bom  in  Indiana,  in  the 
town  of  Dana,  on  August  3.  1900.  My  bill 
which  parallels  that  of  Congressman  Roude- 
BtrsH  of  Indiana's  Sixth  District,  provides  for 
first-day  sale  of  the  Ernie  Pyle  commemora- 
tive stamp  In  Dana.  It  was  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity that  he  studied  journalism,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  edited  the  Dally  Student 
and  the  senior  yearbook.  It  was  Ih  La  Porte, 
Ind,.  thar  he  began  his  professional  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  La  Porte  Herald.    Later. 


he  served  with  New  York  and  Washington 
papers,  and  for  3  years  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Ernie  Pyle  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  !n  1943. 
Before  he  left  for  the  Pacific,  he  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

The  honor  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
should  be  accorded  to  EJrnie  Pyle  not  because 
of  his  connections  with  Indiana,  but  because 
of  his  connections  with  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere — with  the  GI  Joe  of  the 
war.  whom  he  sought  out  in  the  worst  of 
circumstances,  as  well  as  behind  the  lines; 
with  his  fellow  journalists,  who  admired  his 
craft;  and  with  the  millions  who  read  his 
imlque  personalized  reports  as  though  read- 
ing the  well-written  letters  of  a  personal 
friend. 

I  hope  that  a  commemorative  stamp  may 
be  Issued  in  honor  of  this  man,  this  greatly 
compassionate  reporter  of  a  war  he  hated, 
this  unique  figure  of  American  journalism, 
who  was.  incidentally,  a  Hoosier. 


FARM  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 
DAIiOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  farm  situa- 
tion in  South  Dakota.  Is  very  well  de- 
picted in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Guardian,  the 
monthy  publication  issued  by  the  East 
River  Electric  &  Power  Cooperative  of 
Madison.  S.  Dak. 

Not  only  the  farmers  in  the  State  are 
suffering,  the  towns  and  cities  are  feel- 
ing the  pinch  of  low-farm  income,  un- 
paid bills,  and  a  declining  economy. 

We  are  going  to  be  considering  farm 
legislation  shortly.  When  we  do.  I  hope 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  have 
a  clear  understanding  both  of  the  situa- 
tion In  agriculture,  and  of  the  off-farm 
consequences  which  will  affect  their 
urban  constituencies.  I  ask  .unanimous 
consent  to  put  the  Guardian  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South    Dakota's   Farm   Situation   Brought 
TO  Light 

Wherever  one  travels  in  South  Dakota,  he 
sees  the  farm  crisis.  Whomever  he  talks  to, 
he  hears   an   earful  about  It. 

One  can  readily  see  the  farm  predicament 
Is  twofold.  The  silent  transition  or  gradual 
change  in  the  physical  aspects  of  rural  farms 
and  communities  has  been  taking  place  since 
the  depression. 

The  other  facet  Is  one  of  abruptness  or 
immediacy: 

.^   Crops  were  poor.    Rainfall  was  slight. 
-^   Costs  are  high.    Prices  received  for  com- 
modities are  low. 

Farmers  are  not  paying  their  bills. 

The  little  guys  are  In  trouble.  The  big 
boys  are  making  it. 

PHA  and  bank  loans  are  being  made  dally 
to  keep  farmers  out  of  debt. 

The  list  is  endless. 

"At  least  half  of  my  patrons  are  not  pay- 
ing their  bills,"  said  the  manager  of  a  co- 
operative store  in  a  little  rural  community 
near  Madison.  "The  big  problem  is  the  farm- 
ers don't  have  any  money.  And  the  two- 
thirds  who  do  aren't  spending  It. 

"We  had  good  crops  until  last  year.  Last 
year's  was  probably  the  worst  since  the  de- 
pression years,"  said  Max  Parrar,  a  retired 
farmer  near  Hurley. 

"It's  been  pretty  rough  on  us  cattle  feed- 
ers," Allen  Benson  of  Hurley  said.  "It's  just 
about  as  poor  as  the  early  thirties.  And  It 
doesn't  look  very  good  ahead  of  us." 


Benson  said  he  lost  $30,000  last  year  <» 
cattle  feeding  and  about  the  same  amount 
the  year  before.  He  has  been  in  the  cattle 
feeding  business  for  35  years,  he  said,  and 
1958  was  the  last  year  he  made  a  profit. 

Bob  Benson,  Hurley,  said,  "I  think  most 
of  the  farmers  will  stay  with  us.  Maybe 
some  of  them  are  In  serious  trouble.  But 
when  a  guy's  farmed  for  10  or  15  years  and 
he  can't  go  through  a  couple  of  bad  years 
he  had  better  get  out." 

A  motel  operator  in  Mitchell,  a  retired 
farmer  who  now  rents  his  farm,  said  farming 
costs  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  now- 
adays  with  cost  splraling  every  day.  Cropg 
south  of  Mitchell,  especially  corn,  he  said, 
were  poor  and  farmers  are  in  financial 
trouble.  "It  isn't  as  bad  as  the  depression 
years  when  the  grasshoppers  ate  the  roof 
off  your  house,  but  things  aren't  good  either." 
Everett  Kogel,  a  farmer  near  Lane.  He 
noted  a  half-dozen  farm  sales  in  the  past 
year,  with  the  land  sold  being  made  into 
larger  farms. 

"There  was  a  fellow  here  last  week.  He 
had  to  sell  his  farm  because  his  landlord  Is 
making  two  farms  out  of  three.  They  claim 
they  have  to  have  bigger  farms  to  come  out 
on  it. 

"Most  crops  around  here  ^  were  poor  last 
year,  caused  by  a  lack  of  moisture  and  being 
too  hot.  The  corn  just  burned  up.  My 
yield  was  7  or  8  bushels." 

Everybody  noticed  the  Increase  In  farm 
sales.  The  sellouts  were  not  a  great  amount 
in  most  c.ises,  they  said,  but  a  few  here  and 
a  few  there,  adding  to  a  substantial  number 
throughout  the  State  in  a  year's  time. 

More  than  1,500  South  Dakota  farmers 
sold  their  farms  last  year. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  at 
Huron  is  probably  more  aware  of  the  farm 
crisis  than  any  State  agency. 

"For  some  of  them,  we  are  a  last  chance." 
^  "The  main  problem."  says  one  FHA  man. 
"is  they  don't  have  enough  Income  when  ex- 
penses .ire  going  up.  They  have  to  net  a  lit- 
tle more.  But  the  big  operators  are  in  trou- 
ble too.  So  we  question  whether  getting 
larger  Is  necessarily  the  answer. 

"I  guess  we'd  have  to  say  a  lot  of  them 
are  in  trouble.  A  lot  of  them  need  help. 
Usually,  we  don't  get  these  people  soon 
enough.  By  the  time  a  bad-off  farmer  comes 
to  us  for  a  loan,  he  has  little  or  no  equity. 
If  we  would  have  got  him  2  or  3  years  ago, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  save  him." 

A  supermarket  manager  in  Huron  admits 
farmers  are  not  bu'inij  as  m.iny  groceries  as 
they   would    If   they   had    more   money. 

Rod  Rodman,  a  Huron  John  Deere  sales- 
man, said  his  machinery  sales  are  down  60 
percent.  Rodman  said  his  firm  is  selling 
more  used  machinery  this  year,  and  he  com- 
mented on  how  much  of  the  used  machinery 
is  being  financed  by  loans. 

"Financially.  It  was  probably  the  worst 
year  since  the  depression,"  he  said. 

Although  the  sale  of  machinery  is  down  60 
percent,  the  sale  of  parts  has  Increased  50 
percent  for  January  and  February,  the  ma- 
chinery salesman  noted,  indicating,  perhaps, 
farmers  are  repairing  their  machinery  In- 
stead of  purchasing  new  Items. 

"The  small  farmer  Is  having  trouble.  The 
question  is  how  long  he  can  keep  colng  on 
credit,"  said  a  cattle  buyer  and  seller  near  . 
Lane.  "Anyone  who  thinks  we're  on  the 
verge  had  better  wake  up.  We're  in  a  re- 
cession." 

A  weekly  newspaper  editor  near  Aberdeen 
who  has  seen  and  been  through  many  farm 
recessions  evaluated  the  farm  situation  this 
way:  "I  personally  think  we  are  In  a  reces- 
sion. But  we  can  also  talk  ourselves  into 
one.  I'm  afraid  we're  headed  that  way  all 
right.  But  we  don't  want  to  get  a  defeatist 
philosophy." 

He  said  farmers  are  greatly  disturbed  about 
President  Johnson's  recent  farm  report  that 
said  the  Nation  would  soon  have  only  a  mil- 


lion farmers,  eliminating  In  the  years  ahead 
more  than  2  million  others. 

An  implement  dealer  in  Milbank  reports 
sales  down  only  slightly,  but  more  farmers 
buying  on  terms. 

This  implement  dealer  had  taken  90  names 
off  the  subscription  list  for  the  firm's  maga- 
zine. He  had  added  28  names,  for  a  net  loss 
of  62  farmers.  Twenty-three  were  deleted 
in  the  past  year. 

Four  out  of  every  ten  customers  were  not 
paying  their  bills. 

Dwight  Dlckason.  a  farmer  outside  of 
Castlewood.  put  the  farming  situation  in  a 
nufe'^hell : 

"In  my  opinion,  we  need  price  supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity  on  grains.  I  blame  the 
cattle  situation  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman.  He  dumped  the  excess  grain  on 
the  market,  causing  cheap  feed  and  thereby 
Increasing  the  tonnage  of  cattle." 

Many  Indicated  dissatisfaction  with  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs.  The  programs  were 
either  failures,  they  benefited  only  the  large 
farmers,  or  else  they  are  not  adequate  were 
the  most  frequent  complaints. 

Nevertheless,  Government  payments  made 
the  diffei'ence  whether  many  marginal  farm- 
ers ate  or  starved. 

rising  costs 

The  cost-price  squeeze — a  situation  where- 
by farmers  are  paying  more  for  their  machin- 
ery and  operating  items  and  receiving  less 
for  their  commodities — Is  recognized  as  a 
major  factor  causing  the  farm  crisis. 

The  "pinch,"  as  it  is  sometimes  referred 
to  by  South  Dakota  farmers,  is  known  in  all 
segments  of  the  State's  farming  society. 

A  farmer  outside  of  Redfleld  put  It  best: 
"Seven  years  ago  a  calf  brought  me  $135. 
Now  I  get  about  $80.  Wheat  was  about 
$2.10  to  $2.15  and  now  It's  down  to  $1.65. 
Machinery  has  gone  up  to  40  to  50  percent. 
Eight  years  ago  a  tractor  cost  me  $2,500. 
Now  it  costs  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

"The  whole  trouble  In  this  country  Is  the 
middleman  is  taking  too  much  profit.  If 
they  can  do  something  about  that,  maybe 
they  can  straighten  things  out.  It  should 
be  Investigated,"  a  Farmer's  Union  co-op 
manager  points  out.  "My  profit  managing 
this  co-op  Is  maybe  20  or  25  percent.  But 
that  guy  across  the  street  has  a  100  percent 
or  more  markup  on  the  eggs  he's  selling." 

Eggs  In  his  area  were  selling  for  43  cents 
per  dozen.  The  farmers  were  selling  them 
for  10  cents  per  dozen. 

A  cattle  buyer  and  seller  near  Bath  makes 
this  comparison:  "Machinery  prices  have 
tripled.  A  No.  8  plow  cost  $419  12  years  ago. 
The  price  is  now  $1,159.  Yet  a  bushel  of 
wheat  brought  $2.60  then  and  last  year  it  was 
down  to  $1.30. 

This  cattleman  had  been  In  the  dairying 
business.  The  amount  of  work  was  not; 
worth  the  amount  of  money  he  was  receiv- 
ing, he  said.  "We're  getting  by  all  right,  but 
if  it  weren't  for  selling  cows,  I'd  be  In 
trouble." 

A  good  cow  brought  him  $300  to  $325  3 
years  ago.  This  had  decreased  to  $260  to 
$300.  a  drop  of  15  to  20  percent.  He  reports 
his  hxed  costs  at  $400  or  more  a  month 
for  operating  expenses,  $125  of  this  being 
taxes,  and  continually  rising. 

An  Implement  dealer  in  Milbank  said  a 
combine  cost  a  farmer  about  $7,325  last  fall 
and  about  $6,566  in  1963,  an  Increase  of  about 
$500  or  $600  in  1  year's  time. 

FARM     YOUTH 

South  Dakota  farm  youth,  trained  and  un- 
trained, find  little  future  in  remaining  In  the 
State.  This  statement  is  verified  over  and 
over  by  both  those  In  farming  and  many 
others. 

Few  South  Dakota  farm  youths  are  inherit- 
ing their  fathers'  farms.  Few  have  the  finan- 
cial backing  to  begin  their  own  farms.  Few 
have  the  confidence  farming  will  give  them 
an  adequate  or  substantial  living. 


The  large  operators  and  medium-sized 
farmers  are  sending  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  college.  Some  return  home  with  college 
degrees.    Most  don't. 

Those  farm  youths  who  have  earned  either 
a  degree  or  have  learned  a  valuable  skill  will 
probably  do  all  right  In  the  cities.  Untrained 
young  men  and  women  may  be  added  to  the 
expanding  welfare  lists. 

The  farm  problem.,  then,  is  also  affecting 
the  cities. 

A  25-year-old  service  station  operator  In 
Redfleld.  an  ex-farmer  had  gone  to  the 
west  coast  States  to  look  for  work.  They 
have  trouble  adjusting  to  that  way  of  life 
where  no  one  cares  about  you  and  you  dont 
care  about  anyone  else. 

A  newspaper  publisher  said.  "The  bundles 
of  newspapers  going  to  Minneapolis.  Sioux 
Falls.  Chicago.  Rapid  City,  and  other  large 
metropolitan  centers  In  this  area  are  becom- 
ing larger  every  year.  Large  numbers  are 
going  to  the  west  coast." 

The  editor  reported  he  now  has  384  sub- 
scriptions going  to  east  and  west  coast  States; 
former  residents  who  have  moved  In  recent 
years. 

Many  persons  question  whether  small  farm 
and  rural  schools  In  South  Dakota  are  ade- 
quately preparing  farm  youth  for  the  rigors 
and  hardships  of  blg-clty  life.  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  schools  is  generally  accepted  by 
most  farmers.  They  realize  It  will  result.  In 
most  instances,  in  better  and  more  complete 
education  for  their  children. 

There  are  many  complaints  about  teachers 
not  staying  in  their  communities  long  enough 
to  bvaid  either  an  educational  tradition  or 
an  academic  continuity. 

"Because  of  the  teacher  shortage,  we  are 
finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain even  a  mediocre  school  here  In  Elkton." 
said  the  Reverend  Louis  Miller,  a  Catholic 
priest. 

Father  Miller  and  others  noted  farm  youths 
are  good  workers.  They  are  raised  knowing 
they  must  toll  hard.  They  expect  to  devote 
many  hours  of  their  lives  working.  City 
youth,  however,  may  not  have  these  Ideals, 
they  noted. 

The  absence  of  trade  schools  in  South  Da- 
kota disturbs  many  ajssoclated  with  educa- 
tion and  business. 

"I  think  we  need  one  or  two  vocational 
colleges  in  South  Dakota.  Our  young  men 
go  to  Minnesota  and  surrounding  States  to 
obtain  this  type  of  an  education,"  D.  Wajme 
Meyer,  a  De  Smet  banker,  noted. 

The  training  of  every  farm  youth  Is  cer- 
tainly directed  and  encouraged  by  his  mother. 

A  farm  housewife  near  Aberdeen  laments 
that  more  and  more  farm  mothers  and 
housewives  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  are 
becoming  employed  In  the  nearby  cities. 
When  this  reporter  asked  her  why,  she  re- 
plied: "They're  keeping  their  standard  of 
living  by  doing  this." 

"A  lot  of  the  farm  wives  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  social  school  systems."  she  con- 
tinued, "so  they  work  to  raise  the  tuition 
money  to  send  their  children  to  school  else- 
where. Many  of  our  smaller  schools  can't 
afford  to  hire  either  enough  or  properly 
trained  teachers." 

"We  farm  wives  want  our  children  to  have 
the  same  advantages  In  school  as  the  city 
kids  are  receiving.  Farm  folks  are  probably 
more  aware  of  getting  their  children  a  good 
education.  A  larger  percentage  of  farm 
youth  In  this  area  probably  goes  to  college 
than  In  other  aireas  of  the  State."  she  spec- 
ulated. 

KHA  PROJECTS 

Rural  development  grazing  and  recrea- 
tional associations,  financed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  are  gaining  popularity 
In  South  Dakota. 

Four  or  five  grazing  associations  In  the  East 
River  area  are  In  the  process  of  being  formed, 
and  all  of  them  look  favorable,  an  FHA  offi- 
cial In  Huron  reported. 


An  FHA-sponsored  grazing  association  is  a 
group  of  10  or  more  farmers  who  agree  to  In- 
crease their  livestock  nvimbers  by  converting 
or  shifting  cropland  Into  pasture  or  hay 
land.  The  members  of  the  association  agree 
to  pay  long-term  Interest  and  payments  for 
the  conversion  (loans  are  available  up  to  40 
years  at  5  percent  interest) .  The  association 
is  managed  and  run  by  the  members,  who 
In  turn  elect  a  board  of  directors. 

In  the  long  run,  FHA  officials  say,  the  as- 
sociation farmers  pay  no  more  In  Interest  and 
payments  than  they  would  through  the  years 
In  grazing  and  pasture  fees. 

"In  40  years,  the  farmers  will  own  the  land 
and  wUl  have  built  up  a  sizable  equity,  which, 
in  some  cases,  could  be  a  larger  amount  of 
money."  an  FHA  official  emphasized.  "In  the 
meantime,  the  farmers  are  assured  of  pasture 
for  so  many  cows.  The  pasture  Is  not  neces- 
sarily allotted  on  an  even  basis,  but  deter- 
mined by  the  numbers  a  man  can  provide 
feed  for  during  the  winter  months." 

A  grazing  association  near  Woonsocket 
consists  of  1,900  acres  and  is  controlled  by 
10  farmers.  Eventually.  It  will  be  support- 
ing 605  animal  units,  although  Initially  the 
number  of  cattle  will  be  less. 

Another  phase  of  the  FHA's  rural  develop- 
ment work  Is  to  finance  recreational  facilities 
In  the  rural  areas  and  small  towns  with  less 
than  2,500  population.  The  recreational  as- 
sociations are  organized  similar  to  the  graz- 
ing associations,  although  they  probably  will 
have  more  members.  They  mainly  pertain  to 
golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  baseball  and 
Softball  courts,  and-  camping  areas.  Again, 
the  participants  must  agree  to  a  shift  In  crop- 
land over  to  recreation. 

A  recreation  association  that  will  construct 
a  golf  course  near  Dell  Rapids  Is  being  formed. 

Other  recreational  associations  have  been 
approved  for  construction  near  Clear  Lake. 
De  Smet,  Wessington  Springs,  and  Alcester. 

The  FHA  also  sponsors  water  development, 
pastvire  development,  and  fencing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  grazing  associations.  For  small 
communities,  financing  is  provided  for  the 
drilling  of  wells  and  Installation  of  supply 
and  distribution  water  systems.  The  FHA. 
however,  doesn't  have  the  authority  to 
fl^nance  sewage  facilities. 

Water  development  proposals  have  been 
Initiated  at  Rapid  Valley.  Whispering  Pines, 
and  'onherst. 

The  'businessmen  need  the  farmers  and 
the  fanners  need  the  businessmen. 

The  two  groups  depend  on  each  other  for 
their  livelihoods.  When  this  system  Is  dis- 
rupted, the  small  towns  will  wither  away 
with  the  farms. 

This  Is  the  thought  of  D.  Wayne  Meyer, 
De  Smet  banker  and  businessman  Intent  on 
preserving  what  is  left  of  the  rural  way  oX 
life  in  South  Dakota. 

"We  business  people  In  the  small  towns 
need  farmers  and  farmers  need  us,"  Meyer 
continued.  "I  think  we're  more  Interested 
In  their  livelihood  than  they  realize. 

"If  the  present  trends  In  farming  continue, 
we  can  see  the  possibility  small  farmers,  small 
businessmen,  and  small  banks  won't  be 
needed  In  the  future. 

"When  you  lose  all  the  little  guys.  It  means 
you  have  large  businesses  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  from  the  large  metro- 
politan centers.  Hence,  It's  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  you  dont  need  small-business 
men." 

Meyer  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation, an  Institution  representing  6,400 
banks.  He  has  worked  closely  with  church 
and  political  groups  to  call  attention  to  and 
make  an  effort  to  solve  the  serious  farm 
problems. 

"The  farmer  at  the  very  minimum  has  to 
have  a  25  percent  Increase  for  the  price  of 
his  commodities  if  he  Is  to  survive,"  Meyer 
emphatically  says.  "Every  time  we  have  an 
economic  collapse  In  this  country.  It's  be- 
cause of  underpayment  to  agriculture." 
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Without  sounding  like  an  alarmist,  Meyer 
says  there  are  many  signs  pointing  to  an 
economic  collapse  of  farming. 

The  bankers  association  recently  issued 
a  statement  saying  it  fears  a  farm  depression 
is  in  the  making.  Rural  banks  cannot  much 
longer  continue  to  support  the  credit  needs 
of  rural  America  because  many  farmers  are 
overloaded  with  debts,  it  said. 

Present  trends  not  only  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  communities,  Meyer  claims, 
but  also  seriously  affect  their  spiritual  well- 
being. 

"These  farming  trends  are  a  deterioration 
of  the  traditional  rural  way  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  claimed  for  every  100  farmers  who 
move  to  the  city,  only  40  percent  attend 
church  again.  Of  this  40  percent,  only  20 
percent  Join  a  church  again." 

Church  organizations  and  the  bankers  as- 
sociation. Meyer  said,  have  started  working 
together  in  an  effort  to  get  all  the  divergent 
farm  organizations  to  stop  fighting,  sit 
around  a  table,  and  work  out  a  solution  to 
raising  farm  Income. 

"We  must  sit  down  as  bankers,  farm  or- 
ganizations, church  groups,  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons  to  come  up  with  a  one-Idea 
solution  rather  than  working  against  one 
another,"  Meyer  emphasized. 

Getting  back  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
farm  picture.  Meyer  says  "I  see  no  sense  to 
the  farmers  selling  their  eggs  for  10  cents 
and  the  consumer  having  to  pay  over-the- 
counter  prices  of  35  to  45  cents,  a  markup 
of  more  than  100  percent. 

"What's  wrong?  Depressions  are  usually 
started  in  farming  areas.  When  farm  in- 
comes sUrt  to  decline  and  costs  keep  going 
up  and  up.  something  is  out  of  balance." 

Meyer  says  he  does  not  believe  raising  the 
Income  of  farmers  will  greatly  increase  the 
cost  to  the  consumers,  as  many  economists 
have  predicted. 

FATHER    MILLER   INTERVIEW 

Corporate  farming  is  Jeopardizing  the  farm 
family  system  and  Is  a  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  dissolution  of  South  Dakota 
and  Midwest  farms.  Rev.  Louis  Miller,  Cath- 
olic priest  at  Elkton,  contends. 

Father  Miller,  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
retaining  traditional  rural  ways  of  life  in 
South  Dakota  farm  communities,  makes  his 
opinions  on  this  subject  known  with  a  thun- 
derous roar  wherever  he  speaks. 

"Sig  money  and  chalnstores  are  on  public 
record  to  go  out  and  capture  agriculture," 
he  tells  his  listeners.  And  in  the  wake  of  this 
farm  revolution,  some  difBcult  human  prob- 
lems are  occurring. 

"It  is  no  longer  a  secret  among  the  chain- 
store  executives.  They  say  they  must  have 
a  direct  link  with  their  source  of  supply. 
So  one  chainstore  starts  this  process.  For 
the  others  to  compete,  they,  too,  will  soon 
follow." 

Father  Miller  noted,  "It's  fantastic  the 
power  these  corporations  have.  They  have 
learned  agriculture  technology.  Most  aver- 
age-sized farmers  have  not  been  able  to  put 
this  technology  to  work  because  they  work 
hard  the  year  around  and  don't  have  the 
time.  Every  other  segment  of  the  economy, 
except  the  farmer,  can  put  a  price  tag  on  its 
products.  Farm  people  are  always  the  last 
persons  to  receive  the  benefits  of  their  labors. 

"If  we  permit  this  mass  production  agri- 
culture to  take  over,  we'll  soon  have  nothing 
but  colonies  to  supply  the  food  products. 

"What  does  this  mean  for  our  State?  It 
means  50  percent  of  the  farmers  in  South 
Dakota,  who  are  In  the  gross  income  class  of 
$10:000  or  less,  are  in  danger." 

Father  Miller  wonders  what  the  chamber 
of  commerce  is  doing  about  it — implying 
small-town  business  interests  are  Ignoring 
the  farm  crisis. 

"What  amazes  me  Is  the  complacency  of 
the  business  people.  They  think  things  will 
get  better  In  some  way." 


The  main  social  problem,  resulting  from 
this  corjMjrate  takeover.  Father  Miller  noted, 
is  the  farm  family,  as  we  know  It,  is  in  danger 
of  extinction. 

"Is  big  money  going  to  own  the  land  or 
are  families  going  to  own  It? 

"It's  setting  the  stage  for  the  takeover  of 
land  by  absentee  might.  These  boys  recog- 
nize a  good  economic  unit  when  they  see 
one.  They'll  hire  managers  to  oversee  these 
large  farms  and  the  remainder  will  be 
workers." 

Father  Miller  questions  whether  corpora- 
tions would  adequately  support  community 
projects,  schools,  and  churches.  "Their  main 
concern,"  he  said,  "will  be  to  make  a  tidy 
profit,  with  little  of  it  revolving  back  into 
the  small  communities. 

"Farm  organizations,"  he  contends,  "must 
present  a  common  front  to  solve  this  crisis. 
They  don't  realize  the  desperate  need  to 
work  together.  The  most  tragic  thing  Is 
the  terrible  disunity  among  farm  groups. 

"This  is  why  the  church  groups  recently 
met  in  Chicago  to  discuss  this  farm  problem. 
We're  still  working  on  it,  trying  to  get  these 
people  together  for  the  salvation  of  rural 
America. 

"It  has  to  be  a  grassroots  deal,  however. 
How  about  the  farm  organizations  taking  a 
look  at  themselves?  Maybe  these  groups  are 
a  little  too  traditional.  There's  a  need  for 
reassessment  on  the  part  of  all  farm  organi- 
zations on  how  to  fight  the  farm  revolution." 


FOOD    FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  for  calendar 
year  1964  is  an  encoui-aging  docu- 
ment. Since  its  -origin  in  1954,  the  food- 
for-peace  program  has  grown  from 
a  relatively  modest  effort  to  dispose  of 
products  surplus  to  U.S.  use  into  an 
extremely  significant  effort,  encompass- 
ing 40  percent  of  our  Government's 
economic  development  aid  overseas. 
Now,  as  the  report  points  out,  food- 
for-peace  exports  have  reached  a 
new  high  of  18  million  tons  which  have 
an  estimated  export  market  value  of  $1.7 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  Director  of 
the  food-for-peace  program  I  saw  all 
around  the  world  the  great  impact  that 
food  for  peace  could  have  in  under- 
developed countries.  Not  only  have 
we  made  available  our  food  abundance, 
but  also  we  have  devised  methods  of  us- 
ing the  local  currencies  we  receive  to  sup- 
port specific  economic  development  pro- 
grams, educational  efforts,  and  U.S. 
market  development  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reap  dividends  In  the  future. 
One  of  the  most  important  operations 
of  our  food-for-peace  program  is  the 
school  lunch  program,  which  now  in- 
cludes more  than  40  million  children. 
This  project  has  a  tremendous  impact. 
By  providing  lunches  for  children  at  their 
school,  we  are  encouraging  greatly  in- 
creased school  attendance — since  this 
may  be  the  only  nutritious  meal  that 
many  children  get  each  day — and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  making  it  possible  for 
the  children  to  improve  their  physical 
health  and  mental  alertness.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  malnutrition  creates 
mental  as  well  as  physical  retardation. 
We  are  helping  the  minds  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  those  we  assist  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  For  the  children  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  who  will 


be  their  nation's  leaders  in  the  years  to 
come,  there  is  no  effort  more  important 
or  more  worth  while. 

Mr.  President,  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram has  come  a  long  way  since  1954, 
but  I  believe  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
we  can  do  to  make  it  more  effective  and 
to  promote  still  greater  use  of  our  farm 
abundance  to  meet  the  needs  of  less  de- 
veloped nations.  I  am  very  glad  to  note 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  made  available  additional 
funds  to  be  used  to  enrich  the  vitamin 
content  of  non-fat,  dry  milks  distributed 
overseas.  This  is  an  important  step  and 
can,  I  believe,  be  carried  even  further 
by  including  other  protein  rich  or  en- 
riched items  among  the  foods  we  make 
available.  I  would  also  strongly  recom- 
mend efforts  to  plan  food-for-peace  pro- 
grams into  the  future,  making  a  con- 
scious effort  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  the  developing  countries  as  well  as 
simply  disposing  of  products  that  hap- 
pen to  be  surplus  in  the  United  States 
at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's praise  for  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram and  his  strong  reaffirmation  of  the 
value  of  this  program  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
in  the  years  to  come  the  food-for-peace 
program  will  become  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  other  nations  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  will,  as  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  lead  to  even  great-er  commercial 
markets  for  American  agricultural  prod- 
uce, when  these  nations  are  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  economically. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  fine  work 
of  the  present  food-for-peace  Director, 
Richard  Renter.  He  has  brought 
knowledge,  dedication,  and  imagination 
to  this  program  and  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  over  the  last  year  must  un- 
doubtedly be  attributed  to  his  work. 
Words  of  praise  are  also  in  order  for  the 
able  pubhc  servants  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  AID  who  conduct  the 
operations  of  food  for  peace. 
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ST.  LOmS  AND  A  UNIQUE  CONTRACT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
unusual  contract  has  just  been  awarded 
by  the  Defense  Department's  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency. 

This  contract  will  establish  organiza- 
tion and  management  mechanisms  to 
link  the  output  of  science  to  technology 
in  selected  fields  of  materials  research. 

Monsanto  Research  Corp.  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  will  join  with  Washington  Univer- 
sity, also  of  St.  Louis,  to  conduct  a  2-year 
program  of  research  on  polymer  and 
oxide  composites. 

Great  credit  for  this  unique  contract 
is  due  Dr.  Carroll  Hochwalt,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Research  Council,  and 
one  of  the  great  practical  scientists  of 
our  time. 

The  participants  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  advancing  the  specified  field 
of  technology  in  question,  covering  the 
gamut  from  pure  science  almost  to  end- 
product  work.    They  will  attempt  to  be- 


come the  worldwide  centers  of  excel- 
lence in  these  fields. 

For  three  reasons,  I  am  especiaUy 
nieased  at  this  announcement.  First,  at 
one  time  or  another,  all  of  us  have  been 
concerned  that  the  vast  quantity  of  basic 
research  data  generated  under  Govern- 
ment contracts  be  brought  into  use  as 
soon  as  possible.  While  it  is  true  that 
these  data  are  widely  published,  there 
is  often  the  possibility  that  in  certain 
cases  the  applied  researcher  may  not  get 
the  word.  . 

ARPA  has  reduced  this  possibility  m 
this  field  by  the  creation  of  this  relation- 
ship. ,  . 

Second,  and  I  have  made  this  a  mat- 
ter of  record  many  times  in  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings,  it  would 
appear  that  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  defense  research  dollar  is  being  in- 
vested without  enough  consideration  for 
the  vast  research  potential  of  the  in- 
dustries and  universities  of  the  central 
area  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
gratified,  therefore,  by  this  recognition 
of  the  potential  of  Missouri:  it  is  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  this  action  is  only  the 
beginning. 

Monsanto  research,  for  many  years 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Hochwalt,  also 
for  many  years  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
industrial  sponsorship  of  research.  It 
is  my  understanding  the  company  is 
conducting  research  in  areas  closely  al- 
lied with  this  program,  at  company  ex- 
pense, so  the  program  overall  will  be  well 
rounded. 

In  selecting  Washington  University  as 
a  partner,  Monsanto  has  guaranteed  the 
availability  of  some  of  our  best  academic 
minds.  This  university  has  always  been 
highly  rated.  Its  reputation  continues 
to  grow. 

All  of  us  will  watch  this  program  de- 
velop with  great  interest.  The  Defense 
Department  should  be  congratulated  for 
initiating  an  outstanding  pioneering  ef- 
fort. _^^^^^_^ 

LOWER     UNEMPLOYMENT     RATE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  Department's  news  that  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  has  dropped  to 
a  7 '/2-year  low  of  4.7  percent  is  the  best 
indication  yet  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

The  strengthening  job  picture  is  in- 
deed promising.  Since  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1961  we  have  gained  4.7  miUion 
jobs. 

Certainly,  this  gives  solid  evidence 
that  the  programs  developed  in  these 
past  few  years  have  been  wise.  We  have 
had  tremendous  problems  to  attack. 
And  we  have  attacked  them.  But  we 
have  gone  about  this  with  well-consid- 
ered, finely  coordinated,  and  fully  devel- 
oped plans. 

The  job  is  by  no  means  finished.  It 
has  been  begun  and  it  is  now  moving  at 
rapid  rates  of  speed.  There  is  much  left 
to  do,  however. 

There  is  a  serious  and  stubborn  teen- 
age unemployment  problem.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  meeting  that  one  head  on. 
The  President's  antipoverty  programs — 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 


Corps,  VISTA— have  taken  dead  aim  at 
this  kind  of  joblessness. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  strength  and 
vitality  our  Nation  shows  under  inspired 
leadership.       

SPRUCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA, 
WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  extremely  pleased  to  testify 
today  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Soil 
Conservation  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry in  support  of  my  bill  S.  7,  which 
would  establish  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  in  West 
Virginia. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  natural 
beauty  of  this  area  and  its  potential  as 
a  recreational  site,  I  ask  permission  that 
my  statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objections,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  fol- 
lows; 


STATEMENT     BT     THE     HONORABLE     ROBERT     C. 

Byrd,  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  of  Soil  Conservation 
AND  Forestry  of  the  Senate  Committee 

on   Ar.RICULTURE   AND  FORESTRY   ON   AFRIL   1, 

1965,  Regarding  S.  7,  a  Bill  To  Provtoe  for 
THE  Establishment  of  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area 
IN  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  foe 
Other  Purposes 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  Inspiring  message  of 
February  8,  1965.  to  the  Congress  on  natural 
beauty  of  our  country.  President  Johnson 
stated  "for  centuries  Americans  have  drawn 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  beauty  of 
our  country.  It  would  be  a  neglectful  gen- 
eration indeed,  indifferent  alike  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  and  the  command  of  prin- 
ciple, which  fails  to  preserve  and  extend  such 
a  heritage  for  Its  descendants."  In  this 
message  also,  the  President  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  in  West  Vir- 
gini.T,  using  appropriations  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  funds  to  acquire  the 
needed  lands.  ^.  ^   , 

I  believe  that  the  principle  embodied  m 
the  President's  message  expresses  the  de- 
sires of  most  Americans,  but  we  must  give 
it  practical  application  through  feasible  and 
forwardlooklng  programs.  ^,  ^  . 

The  bin  which  I  Introduced  and  which  Is 
now  before  you,  S.  7,  is  the  same  In  content 
as  the  bill  which  I  Introduced  In  the  88th 
Congress,  S.  1022.  It  Is  a  desirable  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  President's  program 
to  conserve  the  natural  beauty  and  the  rec- 
reation resources  of  our  country  for  the  in- 
spiration, enjoyment,  and  beneficial  use  not 
only  for  those  of  us  who  are  living  today  but 
also  for  succeeding  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. S.  7  carries  out  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area  in  my  State  and  provides  for  Its  con- 
solidation m  public  ownership,  development 
for  public  use  and  enjojrment,  and  for  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  always  of  Its  many 
natural  reso\irces.  Additionally,  it  will  help 
promote  the  administration's  program  for  a 
clear  and  beautfful  Potomac  River. 

The  projected  national  recreation  area  Is 
located  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Potomac 
River  It  embraces  portions  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  the  North  Pork  of  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  some  of 
the  attractive  tributaries  of  these  streams. 
These  are  beautiful  and  unspoiled  water- 
ways, and  they  should  be  kept  so  In  line 
with  President  Johnson's  urgent  desire  to 
make  the  Potomac  River,  "rich  In  history  and 


memory,  which  flows  by  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital "  a  model  of  scenic  and  recreation  values 
for 'the  entire  country.  The  lands  which 
adjoin  this  river  system  are  rough  and  rug- 
ged in  large  part,  high  in  scenic  beauty,  pro- 
ductive of  wildlife  and  forests  and  waters, 
and  replete  with  numerous  and  varied  op- 
portunities for  great  numbers  of  our  citizens 
to  obtain  healthful  and  enjoyable  outdoor 

T*  ^O  T*  P  li.  t  i  o  n 

The  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  Is,  as  Its  name  suggests,  com- 
prised of  two  units  operated  In  close  prox- 
imity, but  It  also  has  a  third  part,  of  im- 
pressive   natural    beauty— the    Smoke    Hole 
country.    The  Seneca  Rocks,   a  spectacular 
formation  located  In  the  North  Pork  of  the 
South   Branch    of    the   Potomac    River,    are 
known     throughout     the     Eastern     United 
States.    These  rocks  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  natural  wonders  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  many  travelers  who  view  the 
formation   as   It  rises  more   than   900   feet 
above  the  river  say  that  It  looks  like  a  ruined 
ancient  castle.     The  rocks  are  themselves  a 
gleaming,  bulky  mass  of  Tuscarora  quartzlte 
1 000   feet   high,   and   rest   on   the   western 
shoulder  of  the  North  Pork  Mountain  that 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Smoke 
Hole  Valley.     This  area  was  once  the  scene 
of  many  annual  gatherings  of   the  Seneca 
Indian  Tribe,  for  which  Seneca  Rocks  was 
named  and  legends  of  the  area  are  a  famous 
part  of  the  Indian  folklore  of  our  country. 
In  the  same  vicinity  are  Seneca  Caverns, 
one  of  the  famous  W£St  Virginia  caves  open 
to  the  public.     The  winding  and  picturesque 
halls  of  these  caverns  are  all   well  lighted 
with  electricity. 

The  land  area  to  be  Included  with  Seneca 
Rocks  totals  74.000  acres,  of  which  20.000 
acres  are  now  a  part  of  the  Monongahela 
National  Porest,  having  been  acquired  under 
the  Weeks  law  over  the  years. 

Spruce  Knob,  4,860  feet  above  the  sea.  Is 
West    Virginia's    highest    mountain    and    is 
located    approximately    10    miles    southwest 
of   Seneca   Rocks.     It   lies   slightly   elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  crest  ridge  of 
Spruce  Mountain  In  Pendleton  County.     The 
recreation    area    would    encompass    26.000 
acres  adjacent   to   Spruce  Knob,   of   which 
19.000  acres  have  been  acquired  as  part  of 
the  Monongahela  National  Porest.     In  total, 
the    national    recreation    area    boundaries 
would    encompass    100000    acres,    of    which 
39,000  are  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
Most  of  this  country  was  logged  over  prior  to 
and  during  World  War  I.     About  that  time, 
the  restoration  program  of  the  Porest  Service 
was  launched  with  protection  against  forest 
fires,  timber  stand  Improvement,  forest  plan- 
tations, wildlife  habitat  improvement,  and 
other  measures  which  have  rebuilt  and  en- 
hanced the  attractiveness  of  the  area  and  the 
natural    resources    It    offers.     The    restored 
cover  in  the  Spruce  Knob  area  is  a  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  because 
as  late  as  1929  it  was  almost  barren  from 
fires  that  swept  over  it. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  will 
include  two  major  tributaries  of  the  Potomac 
River— the  South  Branch  and  the  north  fork 
of  the  South  Branch.  Peeding  Into  these 
tributaries  are  dozens  of  clear,  cold,  spring- 
fed  streams  flowing  from  forested  watersheds, 
creating  scenic  attractions  as  they  cascade 
out  of  the  high  mountains  into  the  valley 
below  To  view  these  forests  and  streams 
Is  to  become  absorbed  In  their  beauty. 

Many  features  of  public  Interest.  In  addi- 
tion to  Spruce  Knob  and  Seneca  Rocks,  would 
be  Included  In  this  recreation  project  m  the 
area  known  as  the  Smoke  Hole  country.  The 
Smoke  Hole  Is  actually  a  canyon,  an  S-shaped 
slice  gouged  through  the  Allegheny  Pront 
for  22  miles,  and  rained  by  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac  River.  It  has  long,  ^e° 
noted  for  Its  extraordinary  geological  for- 
mations.    The   Smoke   Hole   begins   1   mile 
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north  of  the  village  of  Upper  Tract  on  United 
States  Route  220  and  extends  more  tlian  20 
miles  to  the  pwjint  where  the  South  Branch 
Joins  North  Pork  a  few  miles  south  of  Peters- 
burg. 

Strange  plants  grow  in  this  section,  cuid  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  variety  of  floral  life 
to  be  found  is  suggested  by  the  report  of  a 
botanist  who  in  1933  found  283  species  of 
flora  In  a  ground  space  of  only  4'/2  acres,  in 
the  area  known  as  Hermit  Island.  Many 
nature-study  groups  make  treks  into  the 
valley  to  collect  rare  plants.  Game  and  fish 
are  numerous  and  varied,  but,  strangely 
enough,  there  are  few  Insects  and  no  ob- 
jectionable vermin. 

One  early  American  pioneer,  after  he  first 
stood  and  viewed  the  gigantic  heights  and 
Immense  reaches  of  the  Smoke  Hole  coun- 
try, scratched  a  line  on  a  stone  wall  at  his 
feet,  "Paradise  Discovered,  October  23,  1725." 
A  recent  writer  has  said,  "Today,  as  when 
first  discovered,  the  Smoke  Hole  country 
lies  In  almost  untouched  beauty,  a  haven  of 
escape,  a  Shangri-la  where  topography  still 
grants  seclusion,  and  the  virgin  perfection  of 
all  things — trees,  flowers,  animal  life,  scenic 
vistas,  and  climate — provides  a  retreat  from 
the  disturbing  noises  of  expanding  American 
industrialism." 

As  the  Potomac  River  winds  Its  way  down 
between  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  gorge  of  the 
South  Fork,  It  creates  some  of  the  most 
sjjectlcular  fishing  water  and  scenic  beauty 
to  be  found  In  the  eastern  United  States. 
Two  commercially  developed  caves  are  al- 
ready in  existence  and  the  Smoke  Hole  coun- 
try is  rich  In  caverns  which  attract  speluuk- 
ers  and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts.  Among 
these.  Smoke  Hole  Cave,  high  In  a  mountain 
top  overlooking  the  river.  Is  a  circular  cham- 
ber about  40  feet  high  and  15  feet  In  diam- 
eter with  several  corridors  leading  from  the 
main  room.  The  cave  was  so  named  because 
of  Its  use  by  the  Indians  as  a  emoke-curing 
chamber  for  preserving  meat.  Later,  early 
white  settlers  adopted  this  practice,  curing 
venison  and  buffalo  and  bear  steak.  From 
this  usage  came  the  name  "Smoke  Hole 
Country." 

Another  cavern,  Big  Cave,  Is  formed  In 
solid  rock  at  an  altitude  of  2.200  feet  on 
Cave  Mountain,  and  is  the  best  known  of  the 
many  caves  in  the  Smoke  Hole.  In  it,  early 
settlers  and  Confederate  soldiers  dug  nitre 
which  they  boiled  in  Iron  kettles  and  ueed 
In  manufacturing  gunpowder.  Big  Spring, 
at  the  base  of  Cave  Mountain,  Is  a  famous 
fishing  ground,  as  trout  gather  there  where 
the  water  is  always  cool.  The  Shawnee  In- 
dians first  used  the  area,  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  Seneca,  who  eventually  ruled  all  of 
the  region  now  contained  In  Pendleton 
County. 

The  high  country  around  Spruce  Knob 
Is  a  bit  of  Canada  transplanted  into  the 
West  Virginia  countryside,  with  native  red 
spruce  and  other  forest  tree  species  being 
unique  in  the  typically  Appalachian  hard- 
wood area. 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  Is 
a  noted  fishing  and  white  river  water  canoe- 
ing stream.  The  many  other  streams  also 
provide  excellent  fishing  and  there  is  good 
hunting  In  season.  The  scenery  in  this  part 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  superb  and 
there  are  opportunities  without  limit  for 
hiking,  for  camping  and  picnicking,  for  rid- 
ing and  touring,  and  for  simply  enjoying 
the  forest  and  pastoral  scenes. 

The  Spruce  Knob  unit  Is  heavily  timbered, 
but  the  Seneca  Rocks  unit  is  less  so,  al- 
though there  Is  good  tlmberland  within  it. 
Other  uses  now  are  livestock  grazing,  and 
some  farming.  There  has  been  some  ex- 
ploration for  minerals,  but  there  is  no  cur- 
rent production.  All  of  these  uses  will  con- 
tinue under  the  National  Recreation  Area 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  public  de- 
velopment, use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  rec- 
reational resources. 


The  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  will  be  within  a  few  hours' 
drive  of  such  metropolitan  centers  as  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 
Charleston.  Richmond,  and  others.  Over  27 
million  people  live  within  a  150-mile  radius 
of  this  area.  Over  60  million  people  live 
within  a  300-mile  radius.  New  highways  and 
continued  Improvement  of  present  high- 
ways and  access  roads,  as  envisioned  in  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act,  will 
make  the  attractions  of  this  beautiful  land 
more  and  more  accessible  to  the  millions  of 
people  In  cities,  towns,  and  surrounding 
countryside  who  find  in  the  beauty  of  oiu* 
great,  unspoiled  outdoor  areas  the  inspira- 
tion, health,  and  spiritual  renewal  so  essen- 
tial to  modern  living.  We  in  West  Virginia 
are  happy  to  have  people  come  to  our  State 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities in  which  the  Mountain  State 
abounds. 

To  accommodate  the  users  of  this  land, 
however,  and  to  make  this  area  truly  an 
outstanding  public  asset,  there  will  need  to 
be  Increased  ownership  of  recreation  lands 
and  Increased  public  development  to  assure 
safe  and  enjoyable  use  to  permit  visitors  to 
get  to  and  enjoy  the  many  unique  and 
attractive  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  Forest  Service  currently  is  man- 
aging and  developing  recreation  facilities 
and  wildlife  on  the  lands  which  It  controls. 
More  must  be  done,  and  quickly.  If  we  are 
Indeed  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
area  for,  and  to  make  it  available  to,  public 
use. 

There  must  be  more  trails,  and  there  are 
splendid  opportunities  for  scenic  drives  or 
recreation  ways.  Several  hundred  additional 
public  camping  and  picnicking  units  will  be 
necessary  In  the  near  future  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  and  the  natural  resources  and  to 
gviard  against  pollution  of  the  waters.  Trails 
for  hiking  and  riding  will  greatly  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  the  area  by  people  who 
favor  these  types  of  recreational  pursuits; 
and,  in  fact,  they  should  be  one  of  the  first 
uses  of  these  lands.  The  propagation  of 
game  and  fish  can  be  increased.  The  many 
observation  points  from  which  inspiring  and 
soul-satlsfylng  views  of  the  Appalachian 
Range  can  be  obtained  should  be  made 
accessible  to  the  visiting  public. 

As  a  matter  of  tremendous  Importance  to 
West  Virginia,  this  recreational  project  will 
be  of  great  economic  benefit  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State.  Scenic  beauty  and  opportunity  for 
outdoor  recreation  are  among  the  great  unde- 
veloped assets  of  this  portion  of  the  Mountain 
State,  which  Is  the  only  State  wholly  located 
in  the  Appalachian  Region  for  which  the  Con- 
gress has  recently  provided  an  extensive  and 
forward-looking  program  of  economy  better- 
ment. This  national  recreation  area  will 
complement  other  measures  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act,  will  be 
In  harmony  with  Its  purposes,  and  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  lifting  the  economic 
level  of  this  area  as  well  as  providing  broad- 
ened opportunities  for  Its  citizens. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  by  1970, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  5  years  of  operation, 
if  the  recreation  area  is  established  this  year, 
there  will  be  an  annual  use  of  the  area 
amounting  to  1  million  visitor-days  and  that 
by  the  year  2000  this  use  will  have  Increased 
to  from  3  to  5  million  visitor-days.  Each 
visitor  contributes  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  area  where  he  goes  for  recreational 
benefits.  Overnight  visitors,  or  tourists,  will 
each  spend  several  dollars  per  day  in  a  recre- 
ational area.  The  potential  yearly  expendi- 
t\xre  aggregates  $6,500,000  to  $10  million. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  records  of  average 
expenditures  in  1958  and  1959  in  similar 
areas  in  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina.  Furthermore,  projected  esti- 
mates into  the  year  2000  offer  an  expectation 
of  3  to  5  million  visitors  annually,  with  a 


$32,500,000  potential  expendltvue ,  believed 
possible. 

I  visualize  a  growing  recreation  industry 
oriented  around  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  which  will 
result  in  more  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
service  stations,  and  other  service  Industries, 
and,  consequently,  in  an  enhanced  level  of 
employment  for  West  Virginians  and  a 
greatly  enlarged  tax  base. 

These  facts  are  of  prime  importance  to  my 
economically  depressed  State  and  to  all  West 
Virginians,  most  especially  to  the  citizens 
living  in  the  area.  The  opening  of  their  lands 
to  tourism  will  mean  a  long-delayed,  much- 
needed  expansion  of  their  personal  horizons 
and  the  coming  of  opportunities  scarcely 
dreamed  of. 

Basically,  however,  I  believe  that  this  na- 
tional recreation  area  is  in  the  long-term 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  win  conserve  and  develop  the 
natural  beauty  of  a  lovely  sector  of  our 
country.  It  will  conserve  and  develop  and 
make  available  to  Increasing  numbers  of 
people  opportunities  for  healthful  and  en- 
joyable outdoor  recreation.  It  will  help 
conserve  our  natural  resoiirces  so  that  we 
will  pass  on  to  those  who  follow  us  not  ugli- 
ness, or  depleted  and  misused  lands,  or  pol- 
luted and  dull  streams,  but  enhanced 
beauty,  well-managed  lands  and  forests  and 
waters,  more  wildlife,  and  sparkling  water — 
a  section  of  the  Potomac  River  which  truly 
win  "serve  as  a  model  of  scenic  and  recrea- 
tion values  for  the  entire  country." 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  this  proposed  bill.  S.  7. 
with  a  recommended  amendment  germane 
to  the  funding  process.  This  measure  has 
been  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  these  depart- 
mental reports  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 

Thank  you. 


RETIREMENT  OF  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  DAVID  A.  PINE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2.  Hon.  David  A.  Pine,  dean  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  will  retire  from  active  service 
on  the  25th  aimiversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench. 

Admitted  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
bar  in  1913,  following  graduation  from 
Georgetown  Law  School,  Judge  Pine  held 
legal  positions  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  engaged  in  private  practice 
until  his  appointment  in  1938  as  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
was  from  this  position  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  In  1940.  From 
1959  to  1961  he  was  chief  judge  of  the 
court. 

A  notable  event  in  Judge  Pine's  career 
occurred  early  in  1952,  when  the  famous 
steel  seizure  case  came  before  his  court. 
To  avert  a  strike  at  a  time  when  an  im- 
pairment of  defense  production  was 
threatened,  the  President  had  ordered 
the  seizure  of  the  steel  industry.  Op- 
posing the  steel  companies'  motion  for  an 
injunction,  the  Government  urged  the 
doctrine  of  broad  residuum  of  power  as 
the  President's  authority  to  direct  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  plants. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Pine  rejected 
this  doctrine,  traced  the  history  of  the 
grant  of  Executive  power  under  the 
Constitution,  declined  to  consider  the 
political    and    economic    repercussions 


feared  by  the  Government,  and  decided 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  steel  companies 
on  the  fundamental  issue  whether  the 
seizure  was  or  was  not  authorized  by  law. 
A  month  later.  Judge  Pine's  opinion  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1954,  a  bust  of  George  Wythe, 
eminent  lawyer  and  scholar  of  colonial 
Virginia,  was  unveiled  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  Williamsburg.  In 
a  rftasterly  address  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion, entitled  "Remove  Not  the  An- 
cient Landmark,"  Judge  Pine  showed  his 
deep  devotion  to  the  Constitution.  In  a 
time  when  strange  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment abovmd,  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
again  the  wisdom  contained  in  his 
speech.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Judge  Pine  retires  from  active  judicial 
service,  I  express  the  wish  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Pine  may  together  enjoy  many 
years  of  happiness. 

Exhibit  1 
Remove  Not  the  Ancient  Landmark 
(Address  by  Associate  Justice  David  A.  Pine) 
You  have  been  surfeited  with  speeches. 
Words.  Words.  More  words.  And  if  words 
be  tyrants,  you  have  indeed  become  their 
liege  subjects  by  remaining  throughout  the 
day.  although  i/i  a  slightly  modified  sense 
from  that  Intended  by  the  author  of  that 
expression,  or  my  recollection  of  it.  But  per- 
haps it  Is  good  training,  and  designed  to  put 
you  in  condition  so  to  speak,  for  President 
Chandler  has  Informed  me  that  today's  pro- 
ceedings are  but  a  prelude  to  a  series  of 
programs  during  the  ensuing  year,  rededlcat- 
Ing  the  bench  and  bar  to  the  traditions  of 
representative  constitutional  government. 
Indeed,  he  has  asked  me  to  select  a  topic 
bearing  some  relation  to  that  general  theme, 
and  one  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for 
further  discussion.  That  would  seem  to  give 
me  wide  latitude,  but  I  take  it  he  means  a 
discussion  on  the  Constitution. 

And  I  am  happy  that  he  asked  me  to  speak 
on  the  Constitution,  because  that  Is  a  speak- 
er's paradise.  Although  innumerable  vol- 
umes have  been  written  and  countless  words 
have  been  spoken  concerning  it,  the  Con- 
stitution seems  never  to  pall  and,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  insures  audience  interest,  regardless 
of  the  speaker.  Small  wonder  that  I  accept- 
ed your  kind  Invitation  with  such  eager- 
ness, as  I  was  provided,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
captive  audience.  And  there  is  another  rea- 
son— a  secret  reason.  Lawyers  and  judges 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  temptation 
of  a  discourse  on  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  one  has  to  be  selective  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Constitution,  because  even 
that  great  document  has  a  limit  to  its  anti- 
dotal capacity  to  resist  audience  boredom; 
and  selection  generally  presents  difficulties 
on  account  of  its  many  fascinating  possi- 
bilities. 

But  here  I  have  an  added  burden.  Admiral 
Chandler  has  also  stipulated  that  my  topic 
must  be  of  "broad  Interest  to  the  layman  as 
well  as  to  •  •  •  the  legal  profession."  Ap- 
parently the  layman  comes  first,  but  my  topic 
must  be  suitable  for  both.  And  that  presents 
an  almost  Insuperable  obstacle,  for  no  lawyer 
worthy  of  the  name,  at  least  none  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, certainly  no  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty or  graduate  of  this  Institution,  would 
admit  to  a  status  beneath  that  of  an  expert 
on  the  Constitution,  in  court  or  out.  The 
lawyer  generally  acquires  that  distinction  at 
graduation,  or  shortly  before,  and  never 
questions  his  title.  How,  then,  may  I  say 
anything  of  interest  to  a  man  of  his  scholar- 


ship which  would  be  within  the  meager  un- 
derstanding of  the  layman?  And  by  the 
same  token,  how  may  I  say  anything  of  inter- 
est to  the  layman  which  would  be  other  than 
commonplace  to  my  learned  former  brother 
at  the  bar?  I  have  no  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  the  two  conditions  seem  to  be 
mutually  exclusive,  but  I  have  not  allowed 
the  obstacle  to  stand  in  my  way  and  have 
come  before  you  nevertheless,  in  the  hope, 
perhaps  bom  of  optimism,  that  what  I  shall 
say  win  be  of  some  Interest  to  the  la3nnan 
and  not  too  shallow  for  polite  attention  of 
the  expert. 

And  In  casting  about  In  my  mind  for  some 
phase  of  the  general  subject  which  perhaps 
Is  not  too  shopworn,  It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  be  interested  In  an  analysis  of  the 
mental  state  of  the  men  who  assembled  In 
Philadelphia  to  salvage  something  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation — a 
sort  of  psychoanalysis  without  therapy  or 
need  for  therapy,  if  I  can  use  the  term  in 
that  nontechnical  manner,  for  Heaven 
knows  that  these  giants  needed  no  therapy. 
In  other  words,  what  emotions  gripped  them? 
What  dominated  their  thinking  and  their 
actions?    What  were  their  compulsions? 

Of  course,  such  an  analysis  will  have  to 
be  based  on  what  they  said  and  what  they 
did  in  the  light  of  their  background  and 
surrounding  circumstances.  It  cannot  be 
comprehensive,  as  such  an  Inquiry  would  add 
another  volume  to  the  sagging  shelves,  and 
indeed  I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  not  prepared  for  any  such  under- 
taking. My  text,  therefore.  If  I  need  one, 
might  be,  "By  their  fruits,  ye  shall  know 
them."  and  at  the  end  I  shall  be  orthodox 
and  point  a  moral.  If  you  will  permit. 

These  men  will  have  to  be  considered  col- 
lectively, and  not  individually,  as  their 
achievement  was  collective,  and  individual 
consideration  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  remarks.  Indeed,  wtiat  I  have  to  say 
might  not  be  wholly  applicable  to  each  one 
and  might  be  more  applicable  to  one  than 
to  another.  With  a  few  exceptions,  notably 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
who  were  absent,  they  constituted  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  erstwhile  Colonies.  Law- 
yers predominated,  although  there  were  a 
number  of  doctors,  educators,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  others  In  attendance.  There 
were  some  who  had  served  as  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution,  and  a  number  who  had  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Six  were 
Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1774.  Six  were  signers  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, one  of  whom  had  drawn  it,  43 
had  been  Members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  2  had  been  presidents  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

They  were  men  of  deep  learning,  schol- 
arly attainments,  and  wide  experience  in 
statecraft.  They  had  been  brought  together 
under  a  resolution  passed  by  the  expiring 
Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles. 
The  Government  established  by  It  had  ut- 
terly failed,  because  of  its  weakness.  The 
country  was  In  a  desperate  condition.  Rad- 
ical measures  were  being  agitated.  The 
French  Revolution  was  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  Its  spirit  was  in  the  air.  The  ciu-- 
rency  was  of  uncertain  value.  Credit  was 
practically  nn.  Life,  liberty,  and  property 
were  not  safe.    Chaos  was  imminent. 

With  their  background  and  under  those 
circumstances,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  fear  dominated  them,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  fear  was  first  a  lack  of  gov- 
ernment. Before  them  loomed  disunion,  dis- 
order, and  anarchy,  which  in  my  evaluation 
produced  profound  fear  in  their  hearts.  This 
would  seem  to  be  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  record 
shows  that  they  had  a  compeUng  fear, 
equally  consuming  and  tending  to  counter- 
act the  other.  They  knew  that  to  remove 
the  fear  of  lack  of  government.  It  was  nec- 


essary to  establish  one  of  suflBcient  strength 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  that  equated 
strength  on  a  national  scale  which  was  far 
from  palatable.  They  were  devoted  to  their 
local  self-governments,  and  they  had  distrust 
and  hatred  for  absentee  authority.  The  list 
of  grievances  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  ample  evidence  of  this,  and  they 
were  fearful  that  a  strong  Federal  Govern- 
ment might,  m  time,  produce  a  counterpart 
for  that  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  sought  to  destroy.  They  feared 
it  would  be  an  instrvunent  of  tyranny,  des- 
potism, and  oppression:  and  my  conclusion 
that  they  were  possessed  by  this  fear  can 
be  found,  as  I  shall  later  show,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  without  look- 
ing elsewhere. 

And  so,  when  they  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  they  later  said,  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"  Ignoring  the  mandate  of  the 
resolution  appointing  them  to  revise  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  Incidentally 
could  not  be  amended  except  by  vmanimous 
vote  of  all  the  States,  it  is  my  view  that  col- 
lectively they  were  controlled  by  fear,  or 
more  accurately,  two  competing,  incompat- 
ible fears:  A  fear  of  government  and  a  fear 
of  a  lack  of  government.  Nevertheless,  with 
such  dismaying  premise,  and  actuated  by 
such  warring  emotions,  a  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and  by  a  strange  and  imique  adven- 
ture in  the  science  of  government  they  did 
the  impossible — they  reconciled  the  Irreoon- 
clllable,  they  squared  the  circle.  In  the  oft- 
repeated  words  of  Gladstone  they  forged  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 
They  found  a  formula  by  which  the  hard- 
won  freedom  of  the  people  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  could  be  preserved  and 
at  the  same  time  a  national  government  of 
sufficient  strength  to  provide  order  and  secu- 
rity and  perform  national  functions  could 
be  created. 

In  their  plan  of  government,  they  took  the 
totality  of  sovereign  power  residing  in  the 
people,  a  theory  on  which  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement, and  vested  a  portion  of  It  in  the 
United  States,  reserving  the  remainder  to 
the  States  and  the  people,  a  distribution, 
but  not  an  equal  distribution,  of  sovereign 
power.  They  made  the  United  States  su- 
preme In  its  national  sphere,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  supremacy  of  the  States 
within  their  respective  State  spheres,  except 
for  the  Imposition  of  several  restraints 
deemed  necessary  in  the  national  Interest  for 
the  protection  of  Individual  or  property 
rights,  for  example,  the  restraint  upon  the 
States  against  the  passing  of  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder, ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contract.  They  thereby 
formed  a  duality  of  sovereignty  within  the 
same  orbit,  a  device,  I  believe,  without  exact ' 
historical  precedent. 

They  created  the  United  States  as  a  sov- 
ereignty, and  granted  it  those  powers  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
national  functions,  but  they  granted  no  more 
than  necessary,  and  thereby  lessened  its 
capacity  for  harm  to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple whose  powers  were  only  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  those  granted  away  or  pro- 
hibited. And  then,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  people,  when  it  came  to 
ratification,  apparently  entertaining  the 
same  fear,  but  probably  more  fervently  than 
that  which  actuated  the  delegates  to  the 
convention,  insisted  on  the  incorporation 
of  the  9th  and  lOth  amendments,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  enumeration  of  powers  in 
the  Constitution  were  not  to  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  the  others  retained  by 
the  people,  and  that  the  powers  not  delegated 
or  prohibited  were  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people. 

Next,  as  showing  the  fear  of  tyranny  and 
despotism  incident  to  the  creation  of  a 
strong  central  government,  I  cite  to  you  the 
first  eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
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As  you  know,  they  guarantee  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  and  press;  secure  the  people 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  selzxures; 
require  indictment  In  felony  cases;  forbid  a 
person  to  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself;  and  prohibit  the  deprivation  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  along  with  the  other  restraints  for  the 
protection  of  rights  Inherent  in  freemen. 
These  are  all  restraints  placed  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  upon  the  States. 
Could  anything  more  eloquently  demonstrate 
the  fear  alluded  to  than  these  amendments 
which  were  so  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  it  was  necessary  to  agree 
to  add  them  formally  to  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  ratification?  And 
if  this  fear  was  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Is  It  not  reasonable  to  presiame  that  It  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  delegates  who  repre- 
sented them,  but  who  felt  that  the  amend- 
ments were  unnecessary  because  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  was  so  scrupulously  careful 
to  enumerate  and  delimit  the  granted 
powers? 

Next,  fearful  of  wrongful  or  excessive  exer- 
cise of  such  powers  as  were  necessarily 
granted  to  the  ..Federal  Government,  the 
founders  diluted  their  strength  by  distribut- 
ing them  among  three  departments  of  gov- 
ernment: the  legislative,  ^ecutive,  and  ju- 
dicial. In  this  they  were  probably  influenced 
by  the  teachings  of  Locke  and  Montesquieu, 
particularly  the  latter,  who  advocated  some 
separation  of  powers  as  a  measure  of  safety, 
and  also  by  the  historical  excesses  of  mon- 
archs  and  parliaments  when  powers  were 
concentrated  in  one.  They  therefore 
granted  the  powers  because  of  necessity,  but 
weakened  their  exercise  by  distribution;  and 
as  a  further  safeguard,  in  certain  categories 
they  set  up  a  system  of  additional  checks 
by  one  branch  of  the  Government  against 
another.  For  example,  the  treatyrnaking 
power  of  the  Executive  is  conditioned  on  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  pres- 
ent; the  appointive  power  of  the  Executive  in 
specified  cases  requires  the  consent  of  the 
Senate;  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  legis- 
lative is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Executive, 
which  again  is  subject  to  circumvention  by 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  both  Houses,  and 
although  not  expressly  provided  therein,  im- 
plicit in  the  language  granting  the  judicial 
power  Is  its  power  to  nullify  acts  of  either 
of  the  other  branches  and  of  the  States 
which  go  beyond  or  are  in  contravention  of 
the  constitutional  authority.  This  was 
made  certain  by  the  historical  opinions  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  to  whose  memory 
we  do  honor  today.  Even  within  the  legis- 
lative branch  alone,  there  is  a  similar  check 
In  the  creation  of  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
which  convincingly  shows  the  fear  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  a  fear  of  government  by 
an  unbridled  democracy  as  well  as  a  fear  of 
king  or  parliament. 

There  are  many  other  roadblocks,  some 
express  and  some  implicit  in  the  practical 
operation  of  government,  growing  out  of  this 
fear  of  government  because  of  tyranny  and 
despotism,  always  inherent  therein,  unless 
curbed.  But  I  shall  not  elaborate  the  point 
further,  and  shall  pass  on  to  several  quota- 
tions on  the  subject. 

The  first  is  from  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  in  which  he  said:  "The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  governments  in  one,  and  thus  to  cre- 
ate, whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real 
despotigpi." 

The  stcond  is  from  the  47th  paper  of  the 
Federalist,  written  by  Madison,  where  he 
stated:  "The  accumulation  of  all  powers, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  in  the 
same  hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few,  or  many, 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly.be  pronounced  the  v^ry  defi- 
nition of  tyranny." 

The  third  is  from  John  Adams,  who  was 
not  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  because  of 


his  absence  abroad  as  envoy  to  Great  Britain, 
but  whose  views  can  surely  be  considered  as 
a  reflection  of  those  who  were  present.  In 
volume  I  of  his  works,  at  page  186,  he  wrote : 
"It  is  by  balancing  one  of  these  three  powers 
against  the  other  two  that  the  efforts  in  hu- 
man nature  toward  tyranny  can  alone  be 
checked  and  restrained  and  any  degree  of 
freedom  preserved." 

I  shall  not  call  other  witnesses,  although 
many  more  are  available,  but  rest  on  what  I 
have  said  to  establish  that  fears  of  the 
kind  I  have  described  dominated  the  dele- 
gates. The  marvel  is  that  this  experiment 
in  government,  novel  in  so  many  respects, 
has  worked  so  efficiently  that  this  Nation  is 
now  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Start- 
ing as  a  weak,  struggling,  uncertain  group 
of  States  calling  themselves  a  Union,  it  has 
been  transferred  Into  the  most  powerful  of 
all  nations.  Instead  of  13  debt-ridden  col- 
onies emerging  into  statehood  after  a  devas- 
tating war  for  Independence,  there  are  now 
48  sovereignties,  strong  and  robust,  some  vir- 
tually empires  in  themselves,  2  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  possessions 
beyond  the  seas.  Instead  of  a  population  of 
4  million  Inhabitants,  there  are  now  40 
times  that  number.  Instead  of  a  national 
wealth  too  insignificant  to  evaluate,  it  is  now 
estimated  at  close  to  a  thousand  billion  dol- 
lars; and  the  legal  basis  for  this  phenomenal 
accomplishment,  and  the  legal  basis  for  the 
protection  of  your  most  priceless  posses- 
sions— your  life,  your  liberty,  and  your  prop- 
erty— Is  that  single  parchment  document 
containing  some  4,000  words  emanating  from 
those  inspired  men  who  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  sununer  of  1787. 

Now.  what  Is  the  moral  to  which  I  said  I 
would  point  before  concluding  my  remarks? 
It  Is  this:  Follow  the  example  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  and  be  as  alertly  fearful  as  were 
they  of  usurpation  of  power,  the  forerunner 
of  tyranny  and  despotism.  Oh,  you  might 
say,  that  Is  seeing  ghosts,  the  Constitution 
stands  in  the  way,  it  is  no  jeopardy,  and  Is 
held  In  such  high  esteem  and  reverence  as 
to  be  immune  from  destruction.  I  agree,  if 
you  refer  to  frontal  attack;  but  what  I  ask 
you  to  fear  are  attacks  on  the  fianks,  made 
in  the  cause  of  expediency  and  supported  by 
vast  popular  demand  of  the  moment.  The 
technique  will  be  the  argument  that  the 
Constitution  Is  a  living  thing  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  growth,  and  must  be  adaptable 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  changes  In  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  argiunent  when  properly  applied,  but 
I  ask  you  to  take  heed  when  Its  application 
would  be  destructive  in  fact,  but  not  in 
name,  of  the  very  foundations  and  pillars  of 
our    constitutional    government. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  enhancement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  expansion  of  what  was  for- 
merly believed  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Inter- 
state commerce  power  and  the  taxing  and 
spending  powers,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  thereby  taken  over  the  control  of 
great  fields  of  activities  formerly  considered 
the  province  of  the  States. 

There  has  also  been  a  disposition  in  the 
Federal  Government  Itself  toward  encroach- 
ment by  one  department  upon  the  powers  of 
another,  particularly  the  executive  upon  the 
legislative  and  Judicial.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  legislative  has  not  cast  covetous 
eyes  toward  the  executive,  nor  that  the  fudi- 
clal  has  been  demurely  free  from  flirtations 
with  the  legislative  powers,  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  the  executive  advances 
predominate. 

I  could  cite  many  examples,  but  time  will 
not  permit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  any  en- 
croachment by  one  department  upon  the 
powers  of  another  gives  added  power  to  the 
trespasser  and  diminishes  the  balance 
accordingly. 


Take  heed  that  the  barriers  so  carefully 
constructed  are  not  eroded  by  subtle  means 
sometimes  not  Immediately  discernible,  but' 
to  my  mind,  more  dangerous  than  a  direct 
attack. 

If  conditions  require  a  change  In  the  Con- 
stitution in  Its  basic  provisions,  let  it  be 
done  by  amendment  in  the  manner  provided 
therein,  and  stand  out  against  the  plausible 
but  insidious  argument  of  flexibility  Induced 
by  expediency  or  the  pressures  or  rewards  of 
the  moment. 

I  am  aware  that  the  view  I  express  has 
vocal  opponents,  but  on  consideration  of 
their  utterances,  I  detect,  beneath  their  rea- 
soning, a  predisposition  to  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment, hidden  by  a  facade  of  constitu- 
tional form.  So  often  such  people  are  will- 
ing to  exchange  liberty  for  efficiency,  and 
freedom  for  temporary   security   or  reward. 

And  as  I  read'  the  opinions  of  the  great 
Chief  Justice,  the  incomparable  John  Mar- 
shall, to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today,  he 
would  not,  as  they  sometimes  contend,  sup- 
port their  point  of  view,  but  would  challenge 
It  with  every  ounce  of  his  unconquerable 
spirit  and  persuasion.  To  be  sure,  he  is 
known  as  the  great  nationalist,  the  anti- 
States-rights  exponent,  the  liberal  ex- 
pounder of  the  Constitution,  but  these  ap- 
pellations came  at  a  time  when  the  pendu- 
lum was  swinging  toward  its  nullification. 
They  were  applied  to  the  man  who  bravely 
stood  foremost  in  opposition  to  theories 
which  would  have  vitiated  the  plain  purpose 
of  the  Constitution  to  establish  a  National 
Government  supreme  within  its  sphere, 
theories  which  would  have  reduced  it  to  the 
same  state  of  impotency  as  had  descended 
upon  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  it 
supplanted.  Now,  when  the  pendulum  is 
pointing  the  other  way,  it  is  useful  to  recall 
his  words  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  that  "no 
political  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to 
think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which  sepa- 
rate the  States  and  of  compounding  the 
American  people  Into  one  common  mass." 
And  I  believe  Marshall,  also  known  as  the 
Guardian  of  the  Constitution,  today  would  be 
equally  fervent  in  opposing  a  nationalism  or 
liberalism  In  construction  which  would  Im- 
peril duality  of  sovereignty  or  separation  of 
powers,  or  both,  because  that  in  the  long  run 
would  be  as  destructive  of  his  cherished 
Constitution  as  was  the^  narrow,  debilitating 
States-rights  doctrine  of  his  day.  The  latter 
spelled  national  dissoluTJlon  and  chaos;  the 
former,  if  pursued  to  Its  logical  end,  spells 
totalitarianism  and  tjTanny. 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which 
thy  fathers  have  set"  (Proverbs  22:  28). 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  Government 
economy  and  efficiency,  but  some  of  the 
recommendations  on  soil  conservation  in 
the  administration's  January  budget 
message  are  neither  economical  nor  effi- 
cient. 

Of  all  the  welfare  and  subsidy  pro- 
srrams  this  Congress  will  approve,  I 
doubt  if  any  of  them  will  require  any 
State,  county,  city,  or  group  of  citizens 
to  contribute  as  much  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  those  programs  as  the  farmers 
are  already  putting  into  soil  conserva- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  new 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  under  v.hich  conservation  dis- 
tricts, farmers,  and  landowners  would  be 
irequired  to  make  payments  into  a  newly 
created  revolving  fund  for  technical 
services  that  have  been  free  since  the 
conservation  program  began. 
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I  am  also  opposed  to  the  renewed 
Budget  Bureau  recommendation  propos- 
fng  to  knock  $100  million  off  of  the  cur- 
rent $220  million  authorization  for  the 
existing  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
grSn-which  requires  50-50  cost  sharing 
bv  participating  farmers. 

Under  this  program  the  farmers  are 
already  required  to  put  up  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  project,  and  in  some  cases 
they  put  in  an  even  larger  share  when 
more  is  needed  to  complete  a  project. 

I  oppose  any  slowdown  in  this  im- 
portant work.  And  that  is  just  what 
the  budget  proposal  means— slowdown. 
Virginia  landowners  already  have  in- 
vested more  than  $70  million  of  their 
own  money  in  applying  consei-vation  on 

the  land.  .  ^  ., 

Without  the  technical  assistance  they 
now  receive  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  they  either  will  not  continue  to 
apply  conservation  measures,  or  they  will 
operate  less  effectively  and  may  even  do 
damage  to  the  land. 

The  effects  of  the  budget-induced 
slowdown  would  not  be  confined  to  land- 
owners. Conservation  contracting,  a  big 
business  created  by  the  program  we 
launched  in  1935,  would  lose  $160  mil- 
lion worth  of  business.  The  slowdown 
would  mean  15,000  fewer  equipment  op- 
erating and  servicing  jobs.  Equipment 
purchases  totaling  $20  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  would  not  be  made. 

I  hope  Congress  will  provide  a  level  of 
funds  that  will  enable  the  Soil  Consei-va- 
tion Service  to  move  forward — not  back- 
ward. Virginia  needs  56  more  man-years 
of  SCS  technical  assistance  just  to  meet 
the  current  backlog  of  requests. 

The  Nation,  according  to  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  needs  1,518  additional 
man-years  of  help.  The  proposed  cut 
would  reduce  the  present  field  staff  by 
about  one-third. 

The  NACD  is  asking  to  increase  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  fund  for  technical 
assistance  from  $104.1  million  in  the 
budget  to  $115  million;  the  item  for 
watershed  planning,  from  $5.7  million  to 
$10  million,  and  the  estimate  for  water 
construction  from  $67.1  million  to  $85 
million.  These  requests  will  have  to  be 
studied  and  weighed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  new 
legislation  to  require  farmers  to  con- 
tribute up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
technical  assistance  they  receive  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Pres- 
ident is  reported  to  have  told  Gov. 
Frank  Morrison,  of  Nebraska,  recently 
he  believes  every  farmer  has  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  program  him- 
self. The  President  was  represented  as 
feeling  Federal  programs  work  better 
when  they  help  people  help  themselves. 
But  I  believe  the  farmers  are  already 
bearing  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  soil 
conservation,  which  benefits  every 
American  by  preserving  the  base  of  food 
production  to  meet  future  needs. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  74th  Congress 
in  1935  when  it  enacted  the  law  to  create 
a  national  policy  of  preservation  and 
improvement  of  our  resources.  For 
three  decades  I  have  watched  the  soil 


and  water  conservation  program  develop 
with  great  interest. 

I  have  seen  its  effects  on  the  land. 
Where  conservation  measures  have  been 
applied  the  landscape  is  brushed  with 
new  beauty.  More  of  our  precious  soil 
is  on  the  fields  and  not  clogging  our 
streams,  reservoirs,  roadsides,  and 
homes. 

I  have  seen  conservation's  effect  on 
our  wildlife.  More  and  better  plants 
for  food  and  cover  and  much  more  sur- 
face water  area  provide  habitat  in  which 
wildlife  abound. 

Fertile  topsoil  washed  from  the  land 
for  want  of  a  conservation  project  car- 
ries away  an  asset  worth  more  over  a 
period  of  years  than  the  temporary  sav- 
ing from  a  reduced  appropriation  in  1 
fiscal  year. 

In  Virginia  alone  wildlife  develop- 
ments have  been  made  on  31,178  acres, 
including  2.5  million  feet  of  field  borders 
and  hedgerow  plantings.  Some  22,000 
farm  ponds  have  been  stocked  with  fish. 
We  now  are  blessed  with  as  much  wild- 
life as  our  forefathers  found  when  they 
first  came  to  this  country. 


AN  ALABAMA  BOYCOTT 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  a  New  York-based  corporation 
that  deals  in  Government  and  municipal 
bonds  announced  it  would  boycott  all 
Alabama  municipal  bonds.  This  com- 
pany, which  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  bond 
market,  is  outranked  by  50  or  more  deal- 
ers in  municipal  bonds  on  a  national 
level. 

In  a  word,  you  could  put  in  your  left 
eye  the  Alabama  municipal  bonds  that 
would  be  handled  in  future  by  this  com- 
pany. Consequently,  its  boycott  an- 
nouncement was  an  effort  to  get  some 
cheap  pubUcity,  but,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  contemptible  one. 


INTERINDUSTRY   AGREEMENT  ON 
SUGAR  QUOTAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  week,  meetings  were  concluded  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry,  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  industry,  Hawaiian  sugar  industry, 
Puerto  Rican  sugar  interests,  and  the 
U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association  at 
which  encouraging  progress  was  reached 
for  an  interindustry  agreement  on  sugar 
quotas  for  the  next  5  years. 

As  the  Senators  from  the  23  sugar- 
producing  States  know,  the  industry  has 
been  engaged  in  a  long  series  of  meetings 
designed  to  develop  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram for  the  future  needs  of  producers 
with  the  hope  that  Congress  could  use 
the  guidelines  for  modification  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  I  am  heartened  by  the  re- 
sults of  these  discussions,  for  now  it  is 
quite  clear  that  we  shall  have  a  base 
upon  which  to  discuss  the  future  needs 
of  the  sugar  industry,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  will  expire  next 
year.  However,  Congress  must  decide  on 
the  future  of  the  program  this  year  to 
protect  the  producers  of  both  cane  and 
beet  sugar  who  will  have  crops  ready  for 


harvesting  and  planting  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  act  next  year. 

You  will  remember  that  last  year  I 
submitted  legislation  intended  to  aid  the 
beet  sugar  industry  market  surplus  sugar 
accvunulated  as  a  result  of  increased  pro- 
duction by  domestic  beet  growers  who 
were  asked  to  increase  production  a  year 
earher  to  offset  a  world  shortage  of  avail- 
able cane  sugar.  It  was  necessary  to 
defer  legislation  becavise  it  was  obvious 
there  was  a  lack  of  agreement  within 
the  administration  over  requirements  for 
future  marketing  quotas.  With  this  ten- 
tative agreement  on  requirements  for 
cane  and  beet  sugar,  I  am  hopeful  we 
will  be  able  to  complete  work  on  sugar 
legislation  before  the  close  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Although    detaUs    of    this    industry 
agreement  still  are  being  approved  by 
interested  producers,  industry  spokesmen 
have  indicated  the  recommendations  will 
call  for  some  revisions  in  the  Sugar  Act 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  assurance  to  U.S. 
consumers  of  adequate  sugar  supplies  at 
all  times  at  stable  and  reasonable  prices. 
I  am  informed  the  industi-y  will  rec- 
ommend an  extension  of  the  present  act 
for  a  period  of  5  years  beyond  its  present 
expiration  date  of  December  31.   1966. 
To   assure  marketing   quotas   of  sugar 
presently  on  hand,  domestic  beet  sugar 
quotas  would  be  raised  to  3,025,000  tons 
and  the  mainland  cane  quota  would  be 
raised  to  1,100,000  tons.     These  quotas 
would  remain  static  until  domestic  con- 
sumption surpassed  10,400,000  annually. 
The  "industry  genersJly  agrees  that  this 
consumption  figure  will  be  reached  by 
the  end  of  the  recommended  5 -year  ex- 
tension to  the  Sugar  Act. 

My  State  of  Kansas,  as  many  know, 
has  realized  great  benefits  from  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  protect  the  gains  we  have 
made  and  guarantee  additional  produc- 
tion in  the  future.  Our  producers  have 
accepted  initial  cutbacks  in  production 
to  conform  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's present  policy,  thus  I  do  not 
feel  our  producers  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  additional  cutbacks  of  other 
than  a  reasonable  nature  within  the 
scope  of  the  industry  recommendations. 
I  am  sure  our  Kansas  growers  will  be 
fair  in  their  requests  and  I  shall  expect 
to  give  a  report  on  their  views  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  my  intention  today  was 
to  give  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  latest 
developments  within  the  sugar  industry 
itself,  and  to  assure  you  that  once  again, 
private  industry  has  recognized  the  at- 
tendant problems  and  is  showing  a  will- 
ingness to  propose  changes  without  the 
need  for  Government  intervention. 


THE  RIVER  AND  ST.  LOUIS 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  St. 
Louis  grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   Sentimentally  the  city  has  al- 
ways been  attached  to  the  great  river. 

But  today  the  attachment  is  more 
than  nostalgic  for  the  proud  old  Mis- 
sissippi is  now  rolling  by  carrying  four 
times  more  cargo  in  and  out  of  the  city 
than  it  did  in  the  best  year  of  the  steam- 
boat era. 
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Once  again  the  slumbering,  muddy 
Mississippi  has  become  a  vital  factor  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  St. 
Louis. 

An  exceptionally  well  written  story 
of  the  revival  of  river  transportation  in 
St.  Louis  has  been  told  by  David  Brown 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  Sunday 
Magazine  of  March  28.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

(Prom  the  St.   Louis  Globe  Pemocrat, 
Mar.  28.  1965] 

The  River 
St.  Louts  has  returned  to  the  river. 
Broad,  murky  and  timeless,  the  river  made 
the  city  what  It  is  today.  It  brought  the 
fur  traders  who  gave  the  city  its  start,  and 
then  it  brought  the  steamboats  which  made 
the  city  great  in  commerce  and  wealth.  The 
packets  clogged  the  levee  three  deep  and  the 
horsedrawn  drays  clattered  over  the  granite 
cobblestones  with  their  heavy  loads.  St. 
Louis  was  the  foremost  Inland  riverport  In 
the  Nation. 

But  times  changed,  and  the  steamboat  era 
was  no  more.  The  broad,  murky,  timeless 
Mississippi  no  longer  brought  trade  and 
riches.  It  Just  went  on  moving  to  the  south- 
land and  the  sea.  And  imgratefully  the 
city  forgot  about  it. 

Now  St.  Louis  has  returned  to  the  river. 
It  Is  building  a  steel  arch  630  feet  high  near 
the  water's  edge.  It  is  making  the  long  ne- 
glected riverfront  beautiful — as  a  memorial 
to  the  city's  and  the  river's  role  in  the  growth 
of  the  Nation.  In  a  sjDirit  of  renaissance  it 
is  rebuilding  with  many  fine  new  structures 
the  decadent  area  adjacent  to  the  river  on 
which  it  had  so  long  turned  its  back. 

But  the  city  has  returned  to  the  river  for 
much  more  than  sentimental  or  esthetic 
reasons.  Or  to  purge  itself  of  ingratitude. 
Again  the  river  is  bringing  commerce  and 
wealth  and  prestige  to  the  city.  It  Is  also 
bringing  profitable  Industry.  Again  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  have  become 
great  highways  for  the  transport  of  cargoes 
by  boat.  But  the  craft  bringing  these  rich 
payloads  are  not  the  fancy  packets  of  yore 
that  looked  like  floating  wedding  cakes. 
They  are  fuctlonal,  workmanlike  towboats 
pushing  rows  of  low-slung,  boxlike  barges. 
Sometimes  acres  of  them  in  one  cluster. 

The  latest  figures  are  not  yet  complete  but 
It  is  expected  they  will  show  that  the  port  of 
St.  Louis  handled  more  than  10  million  tons 
of  river  transportation  last  year. 

This  would  be  a  new  alltlme  record.  It 
would  be  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
was  handled  here  during  the  best  year  of 
what  has  been  called  the  golden  era  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  the  steamboat  was  queen 
of  the  rivers. 

The  railroads  which  spanned  the  Nation 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  after  the 
Civil  War  ruined  the  steamboat.  Later  the 
motor  trucks  and  concrete  highways  finished 
the  Job.  For  close  to  half  a  century  traffic 
on  the  rivers  dwindled  until  it  amounted  to 
almost  nothing. 

And  then  it  began  to  rise  again.  For  more 
than  30  years  the  ntunber  of  boats  on  the 
rivers  carrying  cargo  have  been  increasing. 
World  War  II  was  followed  by  a  great  re- 
surgence of  traffic  on  the  Inland  waterways 
and  in  the  past  10  years  the  amount  of  wa- 
terborne  freight  has  gone  rapidly  upward. 
St.  Louis  is  again  a  great  river  port — a 
busier  river  port  than  it  ever  was  In  Its  pre- 
vious history.  For  the  past  6  years  more 
than  9  million  tons  of  freight  has  been 
shipped  annually  into  and  out  of  the  St. 
Louis  harbor.  And  the  trend  has  been  up- 
ward./ 
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In  1963,  the  last  year  for  which  records  are 
complete,  9,089.769  tons  of  cargo  were  loaded 
or  unloaded  at  the  St.  Louis  harbor,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 
Barges  brought  in  3,089,769  tons,  and  5,- 
282,616  tons  were  shipped  out.  Transport  by 
river  within  the  local  area  added  up  to  an- 
other 1,131,454  tons.  It  is  estimated  by 
knowledgeable  sources  that  1964  (records  for 
last  year  will  be  completed  in  May)  will  show 
an  8-percent  increase  over  1963. 

The  brisk  activity  at  St.  Louis  is  part  of  a 
great  revival  of  water  transportation  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  include  the  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  many  other  rivers 
and  waterways.  In  fact,  all  over  America 
the  rivers  and  waterways,  totaling  28,600 
navigable  miles,  are  again  becoming  Im- 
portant freight  highways. 

The  entire  Mississippi  River  system,  which 
covers  the  midcontinent  and  embraces  19,- 
000  navigable  miles,  carried  cargoes  totaling 
271.319,518  tons  In  1963,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  water  traffic  figures  are  com- 
piled. 

The  Mississippi  alone,  which  has  a  naviga- 
ble charuiel  at  least  9  feet  deep  winding  from 
Minneapolls-St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
bore  157,807,291  tons  of  this.  During  the 
year  35,726,911  tons  of  this  total  cargo  were 
carried  on  the  Mississippi  over  the  185  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo,  111.  This 
stretch  of  Old  Man  River  is  known  as  the 
middle  Mississippi. 

In  the  10  years  between  1953  and  1963, 
according  to  records  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  which  maintains  the  Nation's 
navigable  streams,  commerce  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  Mississippi  increased  97  per- 
cent. Between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  the  mid- 
dle section  of  the  river,  It  grew  124  percent. 
And  it  has  continued  to  go  up. 

Almost  unnoticed,  the  silent,  workman- 
like tows  slide  past  St.  Louis  or  put  In  at 
terminals  here  day  and  night.  The  tows 
range  from  a  towboat  pushing  a  single  barge 
to  a  cluster  of  20  or  more  barges.  Rivermen 
say  the  average  tow  comprises  about  five 
barges.  In  the  course  of  24  hours  a  person 
standing  on  t,he  St.  Louis  levee  may  see  any- 
where from  25  to  50  tows  nowadays. 

The  capacious  barges,  which  are  built  In 
many  special  ways  to  carry  various  dry, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  cargoes,  may  hold  from 
1,000  to  2,500  tons  each,  and  they  are  un- 
equaled  for  carrying  heavy  bulk  loads 
cheaply.  They  bring  to  St.  Louis  petroleum 
and  Its  products  from  the  oil  fields  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  They  float  great  masses  of 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  coal  to  the  flres  of  In- 
dustry. They  haul  huge  amounts  of  grain 
downriver,  much  of  it  to  New  Orleans  for 
overseas  shipment.  They  traffic  In  sand  and 
gravel,  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  and 
cement,  fertilizers,  sulfur,  chemicals,  and 
other  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products. 

As  it  was  In  the  day  of  the  packet  boat, 
St.  Louis  is  again  the  great  river  port  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  roughly  halfway  up  the  Na- 
tion's principal  river,  at  the  hub  of  a  sys- 
tem of  water  highways  which  provide 
transport  and  water  for  much  of  the  mid- 
continent  of  America,  from  the  industrial 
East  to  the  agricultural  Midwest.  Within 
easy  barge  reach  of  this  river  capital  are  9 
major  cities  and  30  sizable  industrial  centers. 
The  great  system  of  river  highways  goes  up 
the  Mississippi  to  Minneapolls-St.  Paul, 
down  It  to  New  Orleans  and  the  sea.  West- 
ward It  goes  up  the  Missouri  to  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  and  eastward  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
to  Pittsburgh.  Southeastward  it  goes  by 
way  of  the  Tennessee  to  KnoxvlUe  and  north- 
eastward over  the  Illinois  waterway  to  Chi- 
cago, the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Holding  again  its  dominance  on  the  rivers 
in  the  new  era  of  water  transport,  St.  Loiils 


is  the  headquarters  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
large  and  small  bargellnes.  Among  them 
are  two  of  the  Nation's  three  biggest  common 
carriers — the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line 
Co.  and  the  Federal  Barge  Lines,  Inc.  The 
rest  are  large  and  small  private  and  contract 
bargellnes.  It  has  the  world's  largest  ship- 
building yard,  operated  by  the  St.  Louis 
Shipbuilding-Federal  Barge,  Inc.,  which  also 
owns  the  Federal  Barge  Lines.  It  launched 
In  1960  what  is  still  the  world's  most  power- 
ful towboat — the  $2  million,  9,000-hor8e- 
power  America.  It  has  moved  a  downstream 
tow  of  52  barges  bearing  43.000  tonsljf  cargo, 
a  tow  that  was  1,500  feet  long,  245  feet  wide 
and  7  acres  in  area. 

The  mile-long  old  levee  at  St.  Louis  is  Idle 
today.  The  muddy  river  still  laps  at  its 
granite  cobblestones  but  the  towboats  pass 
it  by  and  put  in  at  49  large  and  small  ter- 
minals on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Nearly  all 
are  privately  owned,  but  three  are  public 
terminals.  One  Is  the  new  $2,500,000  mu- 
nicipal dock  at  the  foot  of  North  Market 
Street  which  St.  Louis  built  with  t)ond 
funds,  and  the  other  two  are  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
vival of  river  transportation.  The  modern 
diesel-drlven  steel-hulled  towboat  was  pow- 
erful, durable,  efficient.  It  was  equipped  with 
electronic  depth-finder,  radiotelephone  com- 
munication, and  radar  that  could  keep  it 
moving  day  and  night  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  at  the  good  speed  of  7  miles  an  hour 
upstream,  10  miles  down.  Thus  a  tow  could 
travel  from  168  to  240  miles  In  a  day's  time. 
Today  the  towboat  averages  3,000  horsepower 
and  ranges  up  to  9,000.  The  steel  barges, 
too,  are  modern  and  efficient  and  adapted  to 
specialized  tasks. 

But  most  Important  was  the  Improvement 
of  the  rivers.  Congress  In  the  1920's  author- 
ized the  Federal  Government — much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  the .  Army  Engineers — to 
make  the  neglected  river  more  effectively 
navigable  for  tows.  So  dams  and  locks  were 
built  and  channels  dredged  deeply  and  other 
improvements  and  aids  to  navigation  pro- 
vided. Harbor  and  terminal  facilities  were 
installed.  It  was  like  building  new  high- 
ways. 

Industry  was  drawn  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  It  needed  water;  it  also  needed  cheap 
transportation  of  raw  materials. 

The  barges  could  carry  heavy  bulk  cargoes 
cheaply — at  one-third  the  cost  of  railorads, 
one-seventh  the  cost  of  common  carrier 
trucks.  This  was  Important  to  Industry, 
since  the  price  of  everything  bought  and 
sold  these  days  is  affected  by  transportation 
costs. 

So,  the  Mississippi  and  Its  tributaries  are 
again  influencing  the  economic  growth  of 
mid-America.  Since  World  War  II  basic  in- 
dustries have  poured  billions  Into  the  areas 
served  by  this  great  mid-Atlantic  river  sys- 
tem. 

In  1947  the  barges  on  the  Inland  water- 
ways of  the  Nation  carried  3.5  percent  of 
America's  freight  as  measured  by  dollar  vol- 
ume. By  1962  the  share  of  river  transport 
had  Increased  to  6.2  percent  and  has  been 
going  up,  says  Everett  T.  Winter,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation, an  organization  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  waterways.  But, 
he  continues  the  rebirth  of  river  traffic  has 
added  to,  rather  than  having  taken  way  from, 
the  rail  and  truck  transportation.  Indus- 
tries bring  In  raw  material  cheaply  by  water, 
and  then  ship  out  their  manufactured  prod- 
ucts by  railroad  and  highway. 

St.  Louis  has  returned  to  the  river.  This 
year  and  in  future  years  more  towboats  and 
more  acres  of  cargo-fllled  barges  than  ever 
before  will  pass  the  old  levee  where  the  city 
is  building  a  630-foot  steel  arch  and  a  his- 
toric memorial  and  many  fine  new  build- 
ings. 
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The  golden  age  of  the  Mississippi  is  not 
gone  with  the  steamboat.     It  is  still  ahead. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
announcement  today  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  dropped  from  5  percent  In  mid- 
February  to  4.7  percent  on  March  15  is 
a  milestone  in  the  march  toward  one  of 

Siegoals  of  the  Great  Society.  '^'if,"'''^  "'^x''""r^H*'*vf""J;'iTio^io'^         why  such  a  staggering  amount  of  money 

ThiV  reduction  in  unemployment  to    Public  to  understand  the  exceUence  of    just  to  wrap  things  up?   During  hearings  on 
inib   1CUUV.I,  _     ^,,,„,„„,eiofi«r,  ocToii  oc  tv,ofnrf.Ac-a7nrk--     my  bill  in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 

trust and  Monopoly,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  man,  Economist  Irston  R.  Barnes  of  Colum- 
this  point.  ^^^  University  said  something  that  I  have 


facturing  products  found  on  supermarket 
shelves  have  been  running  to  Washington  to 
protest  the  bill.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  been  bxislly  changing  packaging  that 
Hart  might  object  to. 

One  of  the  outstanding  consumer 
magazines  has  also  focussed  its  spotlight 
on  the  Hart  bill.  The  March  issue  of 
Consumer  Reports  has  an  illuminating 
report  on  the  efforts  of  the  food  industry 
to  torpedo  the  bill.  Both  the  articles 
will  help  my  colleagues  and  the  general 


overpowering  yearning  for  pineapple  chunks 
at  9:30  In  the  evening.  But  it's  a  losing 
battle. 

Supermarkets  now  account  for  more  than 
70  percent  of  food  sales,  not  to  mention  more 
than  a  fifth  of  all  retail  sales.  There  are 
well  over  30,000  supermarkets  in  the  country 
today,  and  each  has  on  its  shelves  an  average 
of  7,500  items.  It  particularly  interests  me, 
and  I  think  it  will  you,  to  know  that  last 
year  about  810  billion — a  fifth  of  all  con- 
sumer supermarket  expenditures — ^went  to 
pay  for  packaging. 


the'Towest  point  since  October  of  1957    this  legislation  as  weU  as  the  forces  work 
Seam  that  one-half  million  men  and     ing  against  it.    I  ask  unammous  consent 
women,  unemployed  on  February  15,  had 
jobs  a  month  later. 

Throughout  America,  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  this  administration,  we  are 
engaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  our  work  force,  to  find  jobs 
for  men  and  women. 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  Congress, 
President  Johnson  said,  "Unemployment 
is  still  the  No.  1  problem."  This  is  true 
in  many  areas  of  America  and  in  pockets 
of  unemployment  in  my  own  State.  Fur- 
ther efforts  must  be  made  to  try  to  wipe 
out  such  pockets,  but  we  can  take  en- 
couragement from  the  report  today  as 
we  all  work  for  full  emplosrment. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Phil  Hart  has  done  a  superlative  job 
in  protecting  consimier  interests.  As 
author  of  the  truth-in-packaging  bill  he 
has  worked  long  and  hard  to  eliminate 
from  the  marketplace  questionable  pack- 
aging practices  which  have  misled  many 
an  American  housewife. 

Unfortimately  consumers  never  have 
and  never  will  be  able  to  bring  the  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  Congress  that  many 
special  interest  groups  exert.  That  is 
why  the  advocacy  of  a  Senator  of  high 
integrity  and  intelligence  who  is  think- 
ing of  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people 
is  so  important.  That  is  why  I  congrat- 
ulate Senator  Hart  for  the  fine  job  he 
has  done  in  working  for  truth-in-pack- 
aglng  legislation. 

Some  powerful  figiires  in  the  food  in- 
dustry have  objected  vigorously  to  the 
Hart  bill.  They  contend  that  the  house- 
wife enjoys  playing  roulette  with  her 
food  dollars — that  trying  to  outguess 
companies  that  use  misleading  packag- 
ing and  labeling  adds  spice  to  the  house- 
wife's daily  chores.  The  other  side  of 
the  coin,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  also 
can  mean  less  food  on  the  table  and  less 
money  in  the  bank. 

April's  Coronet  featured  an  excellent 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Don't  Be  Fooled  by  Deceptive  Packaging — 

A  New  Law  Woxjld  Protect  the  Shopper 

From  Being  Cheated 
(By  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan ) 

Not  long  ago  a  consximers'  organization 
received  a  plaintive  cry  In  its  mailbag.  It 
read: 

"Does  a  label  on  a  can  mean  anything? 
A  short  time  ago  I  purchased  a  number  of 
small  cans  of  Brand  G's  pork  and  beans.  I 
have  as  yet  not  fotmd  any  pork  in  any  of 
said  cane.  The  last  can  I  opened,  I  took 
particular  care — I  practically  looked  behind 
every  bean — but  the  pork  was  absent  or  I 
have  lost  eyesight  or  sense  of  taste." 

The  picture  of  this  man  peering  hopefully 
behind  each  bean,  Invariably  to  meet  with 
disappointment,  is  a  poignant  one,  calcu- 
lated, one  would  presume,  to  wring  the  heart 
of  the  most  insensitive  food  manufacturer. 

And  yet,  one  wonders  how  much  the  fel- 
lows who  make  and  merchandise  the  prod- 
ucts that  pour  out  of  our  wonderful  Ameri- 
can cornucopia  really  care.  Lincoln  said, 
"You  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,"  and  I'm  sure  certain  manufacturers 
at  their  most  optimistic  would  never  attempt 
such  a  feat.  But  Lincoln  tacitly  was  ad- 
mitting that  you  can  fool  a  significant  num- 
ber of  people  a  significant  part  of  the  time,' 
and  it  seems  to  me  this  has  become  all  too 
often  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  business  community. 

So,  on  behalf  of  men  who  search  wearily 
among  the  beans  for  pork  where  there  is  no 
pork;  for  housewives  in  supermarkets  who 
gaze  glasslly  at  labels  that  shout  "Full 
Quart"  or  "Jumbo  Quart"  or  "Giant  Quart" 
and  wonder  just  what  the  quart  Is  coming 
to;  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  who  buy 
"extra  long"  asparagus  spears  in  cans  Si/j 
Inches  tall  only  find,  too  late,  that  the  long- 
est of  the  "extra  long"  spears  measures  a 
scant  4  inches.  In  order  to  help  these  con- 
sumers. I  introduced  2  years  ago  a  bill  that 
has  become  known — notorious  In  some 
circles — as  the  "truth  In  packaging"  bill. 

We  live  today  in  a  complicated  world.  Our 
standard  of  living  is  at  a  level  that  often 
dazzles  even  we  who  live  with  it  so  closely. 
And  It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  most  dra- 


thought  of  many  times  with  fascination.    He 
remarked : 

"The  supermarket  today  Is  largely  a  dis- 
play depot  where  buyers  come  to  select  •  •  • 
the  products  they  desire.  It  is  essentlaUy 
engaged  in  selling  shelf  space,  and  makes  its 
money  by  achieving  the  largest  possible  total 
of  rental  payments  for  the  space  provided 
for  the  products  which  it  handles." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  super- 
market does  little  "selling."  The  package 
and  the  label  do  the  selling.  So  the  manu- 
facturer, imderstandably  enough,  is  eager  to 
use  the  package  to  create  some  advantage 
for  his  product.  The  result  is  that  forced  by 
Intense  competition  many  manufacturers 
tend  to  drift  toward  contrived  advantages, 
while  disguising  any  facts  that  might  in- 
fluence the  housewife  not  to  buy.  That  is 
what  all  the  shouting — and  what  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill — is  about.  Let's  get  down 
to  some  cases: 

You  want  to  buy  some  cookies.  Browsing 
among  the  cookie  boxes  you  see  one  that  con- 
tains chocolate  chip  cookies.  You  can  tell 
by  the  Illustration  on  the  label  that  the 
cookies  are  Just  chock  full  of  chocolate 
chips.  However,  when  you  get  the  box  home 
you  find  that  chocolate  chips  are  not  nearly 
as  evident  in  the  cookies  Inside  as  they  are 
in  the  ones  on  the  label.  My  bill  would 
require  that  Ulustrations  do  not  deceive  the 
buyer  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
product. 

You  come  across  a  can  of  coffee  on  the 
label  of  which  is  emblazoned  the  Inviting 
message,  "7  Cents  Off."  The  question  U.  off 
what?  "Cents  off"  offers  are  stamped  on  at 
the  factory,  and  they  xisually  don't  mean  a 
thing.  The  manufacttirer  has  no  control 
over  retail  prices.  Too  often  there  Is  no 
saving  at  all.  The  truth-ln-packaglng  bill 
would  prohibit  such  claims  which  the  manu- 
factvu-er  cannot  guarantee. 

A  druggist  whom  I  know  has  read  of  my 
bill  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  other  day 
he  showed  me  a  certain  brand  of  toothpaste. 
It  came  in  four  sizes,  marked  "Large," 
"Giant,"  "King,"  and  "PamUy."  The 
"Large,"  as  vou  probably  have  guessed,  Is  the 
smallest.  'There  is  admittedly  a  slightly 
comic  aspect  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  after 
you've  smiled  wryly  you  realize  that  the 
money  Involved  is  in  the  millions,  and  It 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  consumers. 
My  friend  the  druggist  was  rather  wrought 


article  by  Senator  Hart  which  explores    _^ __ 

the  deceptive  packaging  practices  that     matlc  examples  of  our  guttering  way  of  life     up  about  the  whole  packaging  and  labeling 

his  bill  will   outlaw.      Of   particular  in-     is  the  supermarket. "      ""-  .».-n.r»..  >,P  t^irt  me.  -have 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  mother  chose  her 

grocer  only  after  weeks  of  tentative  dealing. 

Most  of  the  packages  she  took  home  were 

ones  that  he  had  filled  himself  out  of  his 

bins   of  sugar,   beans,   and   cookies.     There 

was  no  nonsense  about  weight  or  volume; 

things    came    in    pints,    pounds,    or    pecks. 

There   were    no   fractional   ounces,   and   no 

one  had  ever  heard  of  a  "giant  quart." 

But  the  old-fashioned  grocer  exists  today 

only  in  pockets  of  resistance.     And  he  too 

must  carry  much  prepackaged  food.    He  sur- 
vives largely  by  being  available — he's  there 

on  Sundays,  on  holidasrs,  or  if  you  develop  an 


terest  to  those  who  fear  that  the  special 
interests  will  forever  block  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  is  the  following  state- 
ment from  Business  Week,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  article : 


The  bill  may  never  be  passed.  But  its  mere 
introduction,  after  extensive  hearings  has 
already  achieved  much  of  what  the  bill  set 
out  to  do — to  prohibit  "the  use  of  unfair  and 
deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  labeling 
certain  consumer  commodities  •  •  •"  Ever 
since  Hart  started  stirring  things  up  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  executives  of  companies  manu- 


business.  "We  retailers,"  he  told  me,  "have 
no  control  over  this  sort  of  thing,  but  we're 
the  people  the  public  sees,  and  it  rubs  off  on 
us.  The  other  day  my  son  wanted  to  buy 
some  perftime  for  his  girl  and  he  asked  me 
which  size  of  a  particular  brand  was  the 
better  buy.  I  looked  at  the  two  boxes.  The 
larger  was  marked  1V4  drams;  the  smaller 
was  marked  0.275  fluid  ounces.  Being  a 
pharmacist,  and  knowing  that  a  dram  is 
one-eighth  of  an  ounce,  I  could  do  a  little 
quick  figuring  and  Inform  my  son  which 
would  give  him  more  for  his  money.  But 
can  you  Imagine  the  customer's  going 
through  that  sort  of  translation? 
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"Look,"  he  said,  taking  two  packages  of  a 
well-known  talcvun  powder  from  a  shelf  be- 
hind him,  "here  is  the  old  package."  It  was 
a  squarish,  rather  uninspired -looking  con- 
tainer. Then  he  showed  me  the  other  one 
"This  is  the  new  package,"  he  said.  It  was 
prettier,  more  graceful,  a  definite  improve- 
ment. Then  he  showed  me  the  small  print 
tucked  away  in  an  inconspicuous  comer  of 
the  container.  The  old  package  held  6>4 
ounces;  the  new.  5  otmces.  And  they  sold 
for  the  same  price. 

These  examples  illustrate  two  specific  prac- 
tices the  truth  in  packaging  bill  would  cor- 
rect. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  would  be 
authorized,  after  a  finding  of  confusion  and 
industry  hearings,  to  set  up  weights  and 
measures  in  which  a  particular  t3T)e  of  prod- 
uct might  be  sold.  Instead  of  competing 
brands  selling,  for  example,  in  13 '/a.  14 Vi.  and 
17 1/2  ounce  packages,  it  would  be  easier  for 
the  houswlfe  to  figure  her  best  buy  if  more 
standard  sizes  were  offered — 1  pound,  a  half- 
pound,  and  so  on.  This  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  phony  bargains — the  "large  econo- 
omy  size"  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  econ- 
omy, that's  Just  glmmicked  up  with  strange 
fractional  sizes  till  it  would  take  a  mathe- 
matical genius  to  figure  it  out. 

The  other  practice  I  refer  to  is  the  manner 
m  which  the  net  amount  of  the  product  is 
indicated  on  the  package.  If  you  need  re- 
assurance as  to  the  Inventiveness  of  the 
human  brain,  when  it  really  goes  to  work, 
Just  try  to  find  the  net  weights  on  some  of 
these  packages.  Borders  and  bottoms  are 
popular  places  to  put  these  figuies.  You'd 
better  take  along  your  bifocals,  too,  and  a 
magnifying  glass  just  to  be  sure.  And  it's 
interesting  how  often  light  blue  figures  show 
up  on  a  dark  blue  background,  or  some  such 
combination,  showing  that  some  enterpris- 
ing package  designer  has  been  doing  his 
optics  homework. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  figures  that 
tell  how  much  is  really  in  there  be 
prominently  displayed,  in  readable  type,  on 
the  front  of  the  package. 

Like  my  corner  druggist,  the  fellows  in  the 
supermarkets  have  their  problems  with  this 
merchandising  world  they  never  made.  "It's 
rough,"  the  harassed  young  manager  of  a 
supermarket  told  me,  "The  manufacturers 
keep  making  their  boxes  bigger  and  bigger  to 
get  shelf  space.  They  make  them  high  and 
wide  and  thin  so  as  to  give  their  product  as 
big  a  display  as  possible.  One  time  I  rebelled 
and  stacked  them  endwise  on  the  shelves,  but 
I  didn't  get  away  with  it  for  long." 

This  brings  us  to  another  abuse  my  bill 
would  correct.  While  the  manufacturers  are 
outdoing  each  other  in  increasing  the  size 
of  the  packages,  are  they  also  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  product?  In  the  words  of 
Eliza  Doolittle.  heroine  of  "My  Fair  Lady" — 
"Not  bloody  likely."  When  you  get  a  bigger 
package  and  the  same  amount  inside,  you 
get  what  Is  known  in  the  trade  as  "slack 
fill."  Just  go  around  any  market  jiggling 
packages  and  you'll  see  what  I  mean,  al- 
though you're  no  doubt  conscious  of  it  al- 
ready. 

Cases  often  play  an  important  part  in  this 
sort  of  deception.  I'm  sure  you've  bought 
what  looked  to  be  a  6-lnch  candy  bar  only 
to  find  there  were  only  4  Inches  of  candy — 
the  rest  was  cardboard  tray.  , 

Penny  ante  stuff,  some  say.  After  all.  "Let 
the  buyer  beware"  is  an  old  warning  that  still 
holds  good.  But  I  don't  believe  this  at  all. 
The  consumer  deserves  both  protection  and 
information.  These  nickels  and  dimes  adds 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  family  budget,  and 
to  $70  billion  annually  in  retail  sales.  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  responsibility  should  be- 
passed  along  to  the  shopping  housewife. 

During  the  hearings  on  my  bill,  some  op- 
ponents said,  for  example,  that  the  house- 
wife is  smart  enough  to  know  that  when  a 
label  says,  "serves  eight"  what  it  really  means 


is  "serves  four."  But  what  did  it  cost  her  be- 
fore she  realized  this  "truth"?  And  must  the 
housewife  adjust  her  thinking  to  deceptions? 
I  well  remember  something  Marya  Mannes, 
a  New  York  writer  and  housewife,  said  at  the 
hearings : 

"Without  trust,  a  civilized  society  cannot 
endure.  When  the  people  who  are  too  smart 
to  be  good  fool  the  people  who  are  too  good 
to  be  smart,  then  society  begins  to  crumble." 
You  have  probably  gathered  by  now  that 
the  truth-in-packaging  bill  has  run  into  some 
formidable  opposition.  The  industries  that 
oppose  It  represent  minimum  yearly  sales  of 
$100  billion — or  approximately  one-sixth  of 
the  gross  national  product.  And  money  Is 
power.  Millions  of  sheets  of  paper  have  been 
consumed  in  press  releases  and  reports  sent 
to  anyone  industry  thought  could  be  con- 
vinced the  bill  was  frightful  legislation.  One 
group  of  business  home  economists  was  told 
to  get  out  and  work  against  the  bill  or  they 
might  lose  their  Jobs.  There  are  editorial 
services  in  Washington,  supported  by  busi- 
ness, that  send  out  editorials  against  truth  in 
packaging  which  are  used  by  hundreds  of 
small  newspapers  across  the  Nation,  papers 
that  rely  on  canned  editorials.  A  little  truth 
in  canning  might  be  apropos  in  this  particu- 
lar product. 

What  national  forum  do  we  have?  Two 
large-circulation  magazines  retained  writers 
to  do  stories  on  truth  in  packaging,  but  the 
stories  somehow  liave  never  seen  print. 
Three  times  I  have  had  television  appearances 
canceled  and  have  been  told  privately  It  was 
because  advertisers  had  protested. 

We  do  have  the  support  of  the  major 
unions,  the  National  Consumers  League,  the 
Cooperative  League,  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  and  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  among  others. 
But  this  Is  part-time  aid,  while  our  oppo- 
nents have  highly  skilled,  highly  paid  forces 
working  consistently  and  full-time  against 
us. 

What  are  their  arguments?  Government 
Interference  Is  one,  as  you  might  expect.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  in  an  editorial: 

"Behind  the  idea  that  the  consumer  is  not 
very  bright  and  that  only  the  Government 
can  make  rational  decisions  lies  a  sort  of 
arrogance  that  might  Itself  be  called  Inex- 
cusable." 

Well,  I'm  sure  people  were  saying  the  same 
thing  when  the  battles  for  child-labor  laws 
and  legislation  that  wouldl  protect  the  stock 
market  investor  were  going  on. 

On  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, two  Republican  Senators  have  op- 
posed the  bill.  Each  Is  an  effective  legislator 
and  holds  his  view  strongly. 

Senator  EvERrrr  DniKSEN,  of  Illinois,  has 
said: 

"Good  Housekeeping  survey  says  95  per- 
cent of  women  read  labels  and  are  informed. 
The  standardization  and  regimentation  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  cause  such  great  in- 
crease In  costs  of  production  that  the  con- 
svuner  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices.  The 
consumer  will  be  denied  new,  better,  and 
greater  variety  of  products.  The  proposed 
law  would  curtail  the  employment  of  engi- 
neers, draftsmen,  designers,  molders  of  glass, 
plastics,  steel  and  tlnplate,  machinery  work- 
ers, tool  and  die  workers,  and  many  others 
needed  in  the  innovation  and  expansion  of 
packaged  products." 

Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  of  Nebraska,  has 
said: 

"The  measure's  approach  regards  our  peo- 
ple as  childlike,  as  helpless,  as  so  confused 
that  they  require,  for  their  own  protection, 
benevolent,  firm  guidance  from  the  Gpvem- 
ment.  Behind  this  bill  is  a  thinly  veiled 
accusation.  It  holds  that,  if  not  in  every  in- 
stance, then  in  unacceptable  nimibers,  the 
businessmen  of  oiu*  country  are  corrupt,  ex- 
ploitive, and  conniving.  They  are  disposed 
to  cheat  or  He.    Driven  by  dollar  lust  they 


wantonly  transgress  all  rules  of  falrplay.  n 
enacted,  such  a  bill  would  make  the  con- 
sumer  pay  substantially  more  for  the  same 
products.  It  seeks  to  expand  uniformity 
and  shrink  variety.  It  Is  a  bill  which 
cavalierly  bestows  broad  areas  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  upon  appointive  officials 
Insulated  fronf^lrect  citizen  control." 

Of  all  the  things  that  have  been  written  or 
said  about  the  bill,  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing to  me  was  an  article  in  Business  Week, 
hardly  a  publication  that  could  be  expected 
to  be  partial  to  our  side  of  the  story,  it  said 
in  part: 

"Next  time  you're  In  a  supermarket,  take 
a  close  look  at  the  packages  on  the  shelves. 
There  are  a  lot  of  changes  going  on — quiet- 
ly •  •  *.  Statements  of  net  weights  are  in 
bigger  letters  •  •  •.  Large  economy  sizes 
are  now  referred  to  as  simply  large.  Much 
of  this  is  the  result  of  the  so-called  truth  in 
packaging  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Pnaip 
A.  Hart  and  currently  being  kicked  around 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill 
may  never  be  passed.  But  its  mere  Intro- 
duction, after  extensive  hearings,  has  already 
achieved  much  of  what  the  bill  set  out  to 
do — to  prohibit  'the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  certain 
constuner  commodities  *  •  *.'  Ever  since 
Hart  started  stirring  things  up  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  executives  of  companies  manufac- 
turing products  found  on  supermarket 
shelves  have  been  running  to  Washington  to 
protest  the  bill.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  been  busily  changing  packaging  that 
Hart  might  object  to." 

Well,  I'm  happy  that  the  mere  threat  of 
the  bill  has  had  such  a  wholesome  effect,  but 
I  still  think  we  need  a  truth-ln-packaging 
law,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  get  it.  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  Is  strongly  In  favor  of  it.  Not 
long  after  he  took  office,  following  John  F. 
Kennedy's  assassination,  he  held  to  the  pol- 
icy of  President  Kennedy  by  giving  a  speech 
before  Congress  called  the  message  on  con- 
sumer Interests,  in  which  he  said:  "For  far 
too  long,  the  consumer  has  had  too  little 
voice  and  too  little  weight  in  Government." 
An  entire  section  of  that  historic  message 
was  devoted  to  truth  in  packaging.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  that  in  July  1962, 
President  Kennedy  had  established  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council,  and  that  in  1963, 
he  himself  had  appointed  a  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  as  well  as  a  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests. 

So  the  administration  is  very  much  with 
tis.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  my 
colleague.  Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 
has  introduced  a  companion  bill,  and  we 
have  high  hopes  that  the  bills  will  have 
smoother  sailings  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Not  all  packaging  is  misleading  or  decep- 
tive. But  honest  packagers  feel  the  pressure 
of  competition  with  the  gimmick-type  pack- 
agers. Our  bill  can  aid  not  Just  the  con- 
stmier  but  honest  businessmen  as  well.  The 
truth-in-packaging  bill  Is  a  pioneering  piece 
of  legislation,  and  this  is  one  reason  It  has 
had  such  a  rocky  road  so  far.  For  there  is 
no  big  money  behind  this  bill;  there  are  only 
people.    People  like  you. 

A  Story  for  Our  Times — Or,  What  Is  thi 
Chairman  of  General  Foods  Really  Try- 
ing To  Say  to  Mary  Jones? 

It  win  soon  be  4  years  since  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart  began  the  exhatistlve  Inquiry  that 
led  to  the  proposed  truth-ln-packaglng  bill. 
With  five  volvunes  of  hearings  and  a  favor- 
able subcommltte  report  behind  it,  that  leg- 
islation is  to  have  another  chance  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  something  has 
been  added  to  the  legislative  outlook.  This 
year  the  food  Industry  has  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing its  pressure  groups  together  for  an  all- 
out,  no-holds-barred  drive  to  defeat  truth 
in  packaging. 

It  has  taken  time  to  orient  fully  such  a  be- 
hemoth   as    this    980   billion   Industry   can 
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command.  There  are  over  a  hundred  sepa- 
rate national  trade  associations  in  the  food 
nrocessing  business  alone,  among  them  such 
eiants  in  their  own  right  as  the  National 
Canners  Association.  Then  there  are  the 
oreanizations  of  the  industries  selling  pack- 
aeing  supplies  and  equipment  to  food  proc- 
essors—the bottlers,  box  makers,  glass  manu- 
facturers, paperboard  suppliers,  packaging 
machinery  manufacturers,  and  the  like. 
There  are  also  the  many  trade  associations 
of  food  brokers,  wholesale,  retailers,  and 
supermarket  chains.  And  there  are  those  In 
the  allied  industries  selling  in  food  outlets— 
branders  of  soft  drinks,  paper  products, 
household  supplies,  etc.  Beneath  this  array 
of  national  groups  are  thousands  of  State 
and  local  replicas.  At  the  peak  of  the  pyra- 
mid is  the  Grocery  Manufacturer's  Associa- 
tion known  in  the  trade  as  GMA.  And 
finally  there  are  the  two  superpeaks— the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

DESIGN   for  power 

Despite  its  proportions,  communication 
throughout  this  commercial  network  is  fairly 
effective.  A  trade  press  serves  each  particu- 
lar group.  National,  regional,  and  State  con- 
ferences are  held  annually,  and  between 
times  trade  association  secretaries  at  all  lev- 
els can  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  mem- 
bers. Thus  any  one  of  the  organizations  at 
any  time,  or  all  of  them  at  once,  can  be  de- 
ployed in  a  legislative  drive.  Local  bottler 
associations,  for  example,  can  take  over  the 
job  of  talking  to  Congressmen  In  their  home 
areas  while  chambers  of  commerce  whip  up 
a  letter-and-telegram  campaign  to  Washing- 
ton, B.C.,  where  the  bigtime  GMA  lobbyists 
pinpoint  the  pressure  on  the  leaders  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unknown  about 
all  this,  of  course.  The  struggle  for  consumer 
legislation  usually  encounters  opposition  In 
depth.  The  novel  thing  about  truth  In 
packaging  is  that  a  fortuitous  set  of  cir- 
cum.stances  gave  the  consumer  an  early  edge, 
which  so  alarmed  the  Industry  that  it  has 
come  right  out  Into  the  open  with  one  of  the 
most  shameless  power  plays  in  some  time. 
The  story  of  how  it  happened  is  a  most  in- 
structive tale  of  our  times. 

A  DIVIDED   BEGINNING 

The  consumer's  initial  advantage  derived 
from  the  division  that  deceptive  packaging 
had  wrought  in  the  ranks  of  the  food  giants. 
As  self-service  in  supermarkets  came  to  dom- 
inate food  retailing,  the  package  became  an 
important  brand-switching  device — that  is,  a 
means  for  diverting  customers,  at  the  point 
of  sale  from  brand  A  to  brand  B.  In  this 
respect,  packaging  functioned  as  brand  ad- 
vertising always  has;  but  unlike  advertising, 
over  which  some  controls  exist,  the  use  of 
packaging  as  a  promotional  weapon  was  prac- 
tically uncontrolled.  In  any  hard-sell  game 
lacking  rules  and  a  referee,  the  play  is  bound 
to  get  rough.  And  so  it  did  in  packaging.  As 
the  pace  of  sharp  practices  succeeding  sharp 
practices  speeded  up.  the  packagers  them- 
selves were  harried  by  the  rat  race.  Thus 
when  Senator  Hart  launched  his  inquiry  into 
deceptive  packaging,  some  elements  of  the 
food  industry  were  not  too  unhappy. 

The  consumer  testimony  at  those  hearings, 
however,  came  as  a  dreadful  surprise  to  the 
industry.  Sellers,  preoccupied  with  their  own 
aggravations  had  Ignored  the  effect  of  their 
conduct  on  consumers.  However,  as  one  wit- 
ness after  another  cited  packaging  malprac- 
tices in  baby  foods,  cereals,  cooking  oils, 
canned  goods,  cake  mixes,  detergents,  frozen 
foods,  cookies,  candy,  crackers,  scouring  pads, 
paper  napkins,  soft  drinks,  fruit  Juices,  bread, 
toothpaste,  bacon,  et  al.,  the  point  got  across. 
Advertising  Age  was  moved  to  comment: 

"There  are  a  good  many  things  about  gov- 
ernmental probes  that  we  don't  like,  and  we 
have  the  continuing  feeling  that  the  Investl- 
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gators  can  do  better  with  their  time  and 
energies  In  most  Instances,  than  by  fooling 
around  with  relatively  minor  points  in  mar- 
keting or  advertising. 

"Yet  we  must  confess  that,  as  consumers, 
our  sympathy  lies  with  the  statements  of 
Senator  Hart's  subcommittee  which  concern 
deception,  and  particularly  deceptive  packag- 
ing. It  would  be  nicer,  we  think,  to  live  in  a 
simple  world  in  which  "pound"  packages 
contained  16  ounces  and  not  15  or  14 '/2;  m 
which  "quart"  bottles  were  actually  quarts, 
not  fifths,  or  even  maybe  25  ounces;  in 
which  packages  containing  the  same  weight 
or  volvune  didn't  look  as  though  one  were 
twice  as  big  as  another  *   •   *  and  so  on. 

"Individual  sizes  and  shapes,  we  suspect, 
have  been  created  to  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  even  as 
merchandising  devices.  A  little  standardiza- 
tion might  help  everyone." 

Other  trade  papers  were  also  impressed. 
Pood  &  Drug  Packaging,  for  example,  de- 
scribed the  testimony  as  the  "rumblings  of 
consumer  discontent"  erupting  "into  a  full- 
blown packaging  controversy."  But  it  was 
not  the  trade  comment  that  Jolted  the  food 
industry.  It  was  what  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  and  on  radio  and  television. 

Consumer  Issues,  especially  those  dealing 
with  such  economic  cheats  as  deceptive  pack- 
aging, seldom  receive  much  attention  from 
the  mass  media.  This  time  It  was  different. 
Although  no  one  could  say  that  the  Nation's 
news  services  were  swept  off  their  feet,  they 
did  report  the  Issue.  Moreover,  deceptive 
packaging  made  good  pictures.  So  deceptive 
packages  were  shown  before  a  few  television 
cameras  to  Illustrate  what  consumers  were 
complaining  about,  and  headlines  like  "The 
grocery  cart  is  being  used  to  take  shoppers 
for  a  ride"  topped  news  stories.  Columnists 
took  up  the  theme  to  produce  copy  like  this, 
from  "Our  Man  Hoppe,"  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 

"My  trouble  is  I'm  a  good  shopper.  And 
I  demand  the  best  buys.  Which  is  really 
very  simple.  Because  the  law  says  the  net 
contents  must  be  labeled  on  every  package 
of  edibles.  •  •  ♦  So  all  you  do  is  divide 
contents  Into  price  •  *  *.  So  I  look  at  my 
list  and  it  says  "1  poimd  rice."  Fine.  Did 
you  know  you  can't  buy  1  pound  rice?  Not 
In  my  supermarket,  you  can't.  You  can  buy 
14  ounces  for  29  cents,  12  ounces  for  25  cents, 
1  pound,  12  ounces  for  35  cents,  1  pound,  8 
ounces  for  47  cents  or  2  pounds.  10  ounces 
for  59  cents. 

The  rational  way  to  approach  this  Is  to 
figure  the  cost  of  each  per  pound.  Simple. 
A  pound  is  16  ounces.  Thus  our  formula  in 
the  first  example  is:  14  is  to  16  as  29  is  to  x. 
So  14x  equals  16x29,  which  is  •  •  *.  Well, 
you  know.    And  so  forth." 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  many  news- 
paper editorials  called  Senator  Hart  silly 
("our  housewives  are  too  smart  to  be  fooled") 
or  sinister  ("regulation  will  curb  the  free- 
dom of  enterprising  packagers").  But  the 
food  Industry,  so  long  accustomed  to  a  docile 
press,  was  not  looking  for  a  dialogue.  The 
trade  paper  Packaging  pointed  to  the  indus- 
try's objective  when  it  wrote  in  the  August 
1962  issue,  "If  we  don't  smother  all  this  talk 
about  how  the  consumer  is  being  deceived 
and  cheated,  our  whole  economy  will  emerge 
sell  shocked." 

By  that  time,  more  than  a  year  after  the 
first  hearings,  a  second  set  of  hearings  was 
in  the  offing,  this  time  on  the  legislation  that 
had  developed  out  of  the  investigation.  The 
food  Industry  had  meanwhile  pulled  itself 
together.  It  was  opposed  to  any  packaging 
law.  And  it  was  even  more  opposed  to  any 
further  exposure  of  its  misdoings. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  president  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  to  make 
the  food  Industry's  position  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  Nation's  news  media.  So  a  few 
months  before  the  second  set  of  hearings 
began  in  March  1963.  GMA's  President  Paul 


Willis  laid  it  on  the  line  in  a  speech  at  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising's  annual 
convention.  He  told  his  audience  that  he 
had  met  with  16  top  management  people 
from  national  magazines.  "We  wanted  to 
discuss  with  them  the  facts  of  life  covering 
advertising-made  relationships,"  he  said. 
He  reported  that  he  had  suggested  to  the 
publishers  "that  the  day  was  here  when  their 
editorial  department  and  business  depart- 
ment might  better  understand  their  Inter- 
dependency  relationships  as  they  affect  the 
operating  results  of  their  company;  and  as 
their  operations  affect  the  advertiser — their 
bread  and  butter." 

The  magazine  people,  he  continued,  had 
understood.  They  had  begun  to  run  articles 
to  create  a  favorable  public  attitude  toward 
food  advertisers.  He  regretted,  however, 
that  he  could  not  say  "similar  nice  things 
about  the  relationship  of  our  advertisers 
with  television."  "Television  stations  re- 
ceived, he  pointed  out,  "about  65  percent  of 
their  advertising  revenue  from  GMA  mem- 
bers." These  advertisers,  he  said,  "have  seen 
some  television  newscasts  where  they  seem- 
ingly took  great  delight  in  bellowing  out 
stories  that  were  critical  of  this  Industry." 
He  referred  to  Senator  Hart's  hearings  spe- 
cifically in  complaining  of  critics  who  "used 
Isolated  cases  as  examples  of  wrongdoings 
and  smudged  the  entire  food  Industry."  And 
he  closed  his  remarks  with  a  question:  "What 
can  you  do  additionally  that  will  Infiuence 
your  advertiser  to  spend  more  of  his  adver- 
tising dollar  with  you?" 

The  broadcasters,  it  appeared,  knew  the 
answer.  Except  for  a  mention  on  NBC's 
"Huntley-Brinkley  Report"  and  a  reference 
on  that  network's  program  "Calendar."  tele- 
vision, so  far  as  CU  has  been  able  to  find, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  1963  packaging  hear- 
ings. On  radio,  only  the  labor-sponsored 
commentator.  Edward  P.  Morgan  (ABC)  gave 
news  about  them.  And  since  then,  several 
scheduled  television  appearances  of  Senator 
Hart  have  been  canceled.  "Off  the  record,  I 
was  told  advertisers  had  objected,"  he  said. 

THE    NEW   PHASE 

So  the  food  Industry  enters  the  1965  leg- 
islative year  with  Its  trade  groups  coordi- 
nated and  the  news  media  under  control. 
A  new  phase  begins  in  the  campaign  against 
a  deceptive  packaging  law.  An  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Look  may  suggest  what  this 
new  phase  is. 

Look  was  named  by  GMA's  Paul  Willis, 
along  with  Reader's  Digest,  Life,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  others,  as  being  among 
the  magazines  whose  editorial  departments 
had  agreed  to  cooperate  with  food  advertis- 
ers. In  the  January  26,  1965,  issue.  Look's 
editorial  pages  displayed  the  byline  of  an 
advertiser,  Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman 
of  General  Foods  Corp..  as  the  author  of  an 
article,  "Let's  Keep  Politics  Out  of  the 
Pantry." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  essay  elaborates  familiar 
themes.  He  salutes  the  American  house- 
wife, whom  he  calls  Mary  Jones.  He  finds 
her  a  shrewd  and  happy  woman — shrewd  be- 
catise  when  it  comes  to  clever  buying  she 
can  give  lessons  to  a  Yankee  horse  trader 
and  happy  because  she  takes  it  for  granted 
that  what  she  has  bought  is  Jthe  purest,  most 
nutritious,  easlest-to-prepare  food  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  He  pays  handsome  tribute  to 
the  laws  safeguarding  our  food  in  making  his 
point  about  how  confident  Mary  Jones  can  be 
when  she  shops,  evidently  assuming  her  (and 
the  reader's)  unawareness  of  the  fight  the 
food  industry  waged  against  the  passage  of 
the  very  laws  he  praises.  (Recorded  against 
his  own  company,  incidentally,  are  28  viola- 
tions in  the  last  25  years  against  one  of  those 
laws,  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.) 

What  disturbs  him  deeply.  Mr.  Mortimer 
writes,    is   that   Mary   Jones   probably   does 
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not. know  that  her  great  good  fortune  as  a 
food^ -shopper  results  from  the  machinery 
of  free  competition — a  free  competition 
that  Is  the  heart  of  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  sophisticated  reader  will  find 
Mr.  Mortimers  eulogies  to  competition  even 
more  Intriguing  than  his  fond  protestations 
on  behalf  of  existing  governmental  regula- 
tions over  food.  For  he  is,  after  all,  the 
chairman  of  a  food  combine  that  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  and  a  prime  example  of  what 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  called 
economic  power  and  market  concentration 
created  by  the  great  merger  movement. 
General  Foods  was  created  in  the  1920s  by 
mergers;  It  grew  into  a  huge  empire  by  still 
other  mergers  (it  markets  250  products): 
it  is  currently  challenging  an  FTC  order,  is- 
sued under  the  antimonopwly  law,  to  dis- 
solve a  more  recent  merger;  and  the  earnings 
from  its  many  merger  acquired  companies 
are  such  that  it  commands  over  $100  million 
worth  of  market-manipulative  advertising 
power  a  year. 

Yet  the  chairman  of  the  General  Foods 
Corp.  finds  competition  endangered  by,  you 
guessed  it.  Senator  Hart.  The  sequence  of 
his  thought  gets  a  bit  fuzzy  as  he  develops 
that  idea.  It  seems  to  go  like  this:  Competi- 
tion is  good.  The  food  Industry  has  made 
Mary  Jones  happy  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 
So  the  food  industry  is  good.  Therefore  the 
food  industry  is  competitive.  Ergo  anything 
that  might  upset  Mary  Jones  is  an  attack  on 
competition.  And  that  is  what  "some  Gov- 
ernment officials  •  •  •  -playing  politics  in 
the  pantry*  "  are  up  to.  They  are  causing 
"consumers  to  question  the  very  system  the 
Mary  Joneses  of  this  country  find  so  satis- 
factory." Esther  Peterson,  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  is  the 
only  Government  official  named,  aside  from 
Senator  Hart.  When  she  urged  housewives 
to  send  in  complaints  to  her,  she  "created 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  consumers  where 
none  had  existed,"  thereby  threatening  the 
happy,  but  apparently  fragile,  confidence  of 
Mary  Jones.  Senator  Hart's  threat  is.  of 
course,    truth-in-packaging. 

IF    INTEREST    SHOULD     PROVE    HIGH 

After  the  article  appeared.  Senator  Hart 
wrote  to  Look's  publisher  and  editor  in 
chief,  Gardner  Cowles,  pointing  out  that  the 
legislation  had  been  Inaccurately  described, 
suggesting  that  there  was  another  side  to 
the  packaging  issue,  and  asking  whether  he 
(Senator  Hart)  might  not  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  clarify  some  of  these  matters^ 
for  the  readers  of  Look.  Mr.  Cowles  replied, 
saying:  "I  will  be  interested  to  see  how  much 
attention  the  general  public  pays  to  this 
subject  in  the  next  several  months."  If  in- 
terest should  prove  high,  he  might  consider 
asking  the  Senator  to  do  something  on  the 
subject,  he  indicated.  He  went  on  to  say, 
however:  "It  is  my  present  guess  that  the 
public  does  not  feel  any  strong  need  for 
reform  in  the  area  Mr.  Mortimer  was  dis- 
cussing: but  I  could  be  wrong." 

Look  added  a  final  fillip  to  its  latest  ven- 
ture into  cooperative  publishing  by  taking 
full-page  ads  in  other  magazines,  including 
a  number  of  the  trade  journals  read  by  GMA 
members,  to  publicize  Its  sponsorship  of  "this 
compelling  article."  And  very  likely  Look 
will  pull  out  the  plums  that  go  with  being 
such  a  good  boy.  The  comic  opera  aspects 
of  Mr.  Mortimer's  overtures  to  Mary  Jones 
and  Look's  unabashed  exploitation  of  them, 
however,  cannot  lighten  the  somber  hnplica- 
tlon  of  this  story  for  our  times. 


MISSOURI  JACKSON  DAY  ADDRESS 
BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE   ORVILLE    L.    FREEMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  traditional  highlights  of  the 
year  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  Mis- 


souri is  our  Jackson  Day  dinner.  This 
widely  known  event,  held  in  Springfield, 
regularly  attracts  hundreds  of  Mis- 
sourians  from  throughout  the  State  to 
enjoy  good  Democratic  fellowship. 

This  year  our  gathering  had  the  great 
honor  and  pleasure  of  hearing  an  excel- 
lent address  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary's fine  remarks,  "Democrats  and  the 
Great  Society,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Democrats  and  the  Gre.*t  Society 
(Address  by  Orville  L.  Freeman,  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  at  Jackson  Day  ban- 
quet program.  Shrine  Mosque,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  Mar.  27,  1965) 

My  fellow  Democrats,  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  words  most  frequently  repeated  to  signal 
the  arrival  of  spring  are  these  from  "The 
Songs  of  Solomon": 

"The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land.- 

Another  voice  heard  in  the  spring  is  the 
voice  of  the  Democratic  Party,  calling  the 
faithful  together  in  the  name  of  the  party's 
legendary  heroes,  such  as  Andrew  Jackson. 

Across  the  Midwest,  the  Jackson  Day  rally 
is  as  much  a  sign  of  the  new  season  as  the 
first  robin,  the  first  burst  of  blossoms,  a  boy 
swinging  a  bat,  or  a  girl  skipping  rope. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  observance  held  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  in  my  home  State.  I  knew  gen- 
uine disappointment.  I  missed  the  trans- 
fusion of  enthusiasm,  the  sense  of  belonging, 
that  comes  from  being  at  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time  with  other  Democrats. 

You  have  erased  that  disappointment. 
You  have  restored  my  sense  of  participation 
by  inviting  me  to  join  in  this  nationally 
known  rally  of  Missouri  Democrats.  For  the 
Joy,  the  excitement,  the  challenge  contained 
in  being  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
are  not  based  in  geography.  Rather,  they 
have  their  roots  in  the  spirit  and  the  purpose 
of  people — and  wherever  Democrats  are  gath- 
ered a  Democrat  is  on  familiar,  homelike 
ground. 

I  feel  at  home  tonight.  I  have  a  renewed 
sense  of  being  In — and  of — the  Democratic 
Party.  It  is  a  good  feeling,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  giving  it  to  me. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  for  the  privilege  of  being 
in  Missouri  at  a  homecoming  time  for  your 
U.S.  Senators.  During  much  of  each  year, 
when  their  duties  keep  them  in  Washington, 
I  probably  see  Stuart  Symington  and  Ed 
Long  more  often  than  do  you — and  I  am  the 
better  for  it.  I  am  constantly  enriched  by 
their  wise  and  kindly  counsel,  inspired  by 
their  dedication  to  public  service,  and 
warmed  by  their  friendship. 

And,  as  a  former  member  of  the  club,  I 
know  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  Governor 
Hearnes.  There  are  few  greater  honors  a 
man  can  know  than  election  as  Governor  of 
one  of  the  United  States.  By  the  same 
token,  there  are  few  greater  responsibllltiee 
a  man  can  carry. 

It  is  good  to  rub  shoulders  with  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, Governors,  State  and  county  officials, 
and  legislators.  Yet.  on  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  only  two  titles  really  are  important 
and  they  are  best  used  in  combination: 
American  and  Democrat. 

One  can  be  an  American  citizen  without 
being  a  Democrat.  But  the  history  of  our 
Nation  shows  you  can  double  your  contribu- 


tion to  our  society's  progress  by  wearing  both 
titles  with  pride  and  purpose. 

RepuDlicans.  as  their  speeches  during  the 
last  campaign  proved,  can  be  pretty  funny. 
But  Democrats  have  most  of  the  fun.  oi 
course,  in  that  connection,  I  think  Demo- 
crats have  some  built-in  advantages  over  Re- 
publicans. 

We  don't  have  to  figure  out  who  President 
Eisenhower  favors  for  our  Presidential  nom- 
inations. We  don't  have  to  read  whodunits 
written  by  Dean  Burch.  We  don't  have  to 
tell  George  Romney  that  the  .Republicans 
went  thataway.  We  don't  have  to  give  en- 
gineering lessons  to  Bill  Scranton  so  he'll 
know  why  the  roof  caved  in  at  the  Cow 
Palace.  Nor  do  we  have  to  find  new  homes 
for  Richard  Nixon. 

So  I  intend  to  be  tactful  in  relationship 
to  RepuDlicans — tactful  like  the  stewardess 
in  a  highflying  jet  plane  who  had  among 
her  passengers  a  rambunctious  little  boy. 

This  youngster  sort  of  took  the  plane  over. 
He  rorapted  up  and  down  the  p;issageway, 
fired  his  water  pistol  at  the  other  passengers, 
scattered  the  magazines  and — as  the  steward- 
ess was  moving  down  the  aisle  with  a  tray  of 
coffee — he  threw  a  football  block  that 
dropped  her  to  the  deck.  The  young  lady 
calmly  picked  herself  up,  recovered  the  scat- 
tered cups,  looked  with  a  smile  upon  the  little 
boy  and — with  a  gentle  pat  on  his  head- 
suggested:  "Sonny,  why  don't  you  run  out- 
side and  play?" 

I  want  to  be  tactful  in  relationship  to 
the  Republican  Party,  and  concede  that  we 
must  have  a  strong  two-party  system  in  our 
Government,  with  a  proper  ratio  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  elected  to  public  of- 
fice. 

And  I  would  concede  the  ratio  the  voters 
established  in  the  1964  elections  is  just 
about  right. 

I  hope  it  is  maintained — even  Improved  in 
some  congressional  districts — until  more  of 
the  unfinished  business  of  Government  Is 
finished. 

Our  Democratic  Party,  here  in  the  great 
heartland  of  America,  knew  its  finest  hour 
on  election  day  in  1964.  The  great  majority 
of  our  fellow  citizens  made  it  clear  they  want 
to  maintain — even  accelerate — the  momen- 
tum of  progress.  And  while  our  party  is  al- 
ways more  concerned  with  the  challenges 
ahead  than  achievements  recorded,  a  politi- 
cal victory  of  such  magnitude  merits 
celebration. 

And  Missouri  Is  the  proper  place  for 
celebrating. 

Missouri  won  admission  to  the  Union 
earlier  than  its  sister  States  to  the  west  and 
the  north.  It  started  statehood  by  setting 
a  good  example  for  those  which  were  to  come 
along  later.  The  first  U.S.  Senator  elected 
from  Missouri  for  a  6-year  term,  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  was  a  Democrat.  He  thought 
like  a  Democrat,  talked  like  a  Democrat,  voted 
like  a  Democrat. 

So  Missouri  was  setting  a  good  example  In 
the  philosophy  of  government  for  the  Mid- 
west long  before  those  States  which  came 
along  later  in  the  1800's  caught  the  hang  of 
It.  For  example,  the  Democratic  Party  of 
today  in  Minnesota  is  a  creation  that  oc- 
curred In  my  own  lifetime. 

I  can  remember  when  the  future  for  a 
Democrat  In  Minnesota,  or  Iowa,  was  about 
the  same  as  the  prospect  for  collecting  a 
world's  series  cut  as  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
City  A's  or  the  Washington  Senators.  It  was 
as  a  boy  on  my  grandfather's  farm  I  learned 
what  political  martyrdom  meant. 

There  was  a  man  in  grandfather's  township 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Year  after  year  he  en- 
thusiastically carried  its  banner  Into  the 
elections,  and  year  after  year  he  met  defeat. 
One  day,  not  feeling  well,  he  dropped  in  to 
see  his  doctor  and  have  a  physical  examina- 
tion. The  doctor  reported  his  heart  was  In 
bad  shape,  and  could  stop  beating  any 
minute. 
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The  man  grabbed  his  hat  and  coat  and 
-aced  toward  the  door.  "Where  are  you 
^ng  in  such  a  hurry,"  the  doctor  inquired, 
"to  write  your  will?" 

"No  sirree."  was  the  reply.  "I'm  gomg  to 
the  courthouse  to  change  my  party  affilia- 
tion from  Democrat  to  Republican  If  some- 
body's got  to   go,   I  want   it  to  be  one   of 

thcin  '* 

But  today  Minnesota  is  more  like  Missouri. 
We're  writing  our  political  record  in  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics— not  In  the  vital 
statistics.  And  last  November  my  State  took 
another  leaf  from  Missouri's  political  history 
book— it  provided  our  Nation  with  a  Vice 
President. 

I  am  content  to  give  the  Republican  Party 
tactful  attention.  The  other  thing  they  need 
to  be  given  from  time  to  time  is  given  best 
by  Harry  S.  Truman — and  you  know  what  it 
it  is  and  so  do  the  Republicans. 

We  have  a  right  to  celebrate  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  achievements  of  the  1960's — 
not  just  because  we've  been  winning  elec- 
tions, but  because  we've  been  winning  for 
the  right  reasons  and  turning  promise  into 
performance. 

Let's  look  at  the  record : 

The  steady  growth  of  our  economy  is  mov- 
ing into  its  fifth  year.  Judged  by  longevity, 
the  growth  period  will  establish  a  new  peace- 
time record  in  a  little  more  than  a  month — 
on  the  first  day  of  May. 

Since  February  1961.  the  real  gross  na- 
tional product  has  risen  at  an  average  rate 
of  5  percent  per  year. 

The  rate  of  Unemployment  has  fallen  from 
almost  7  to  5  percent.  Compared  with  a  year 
ago,  in  January  1965  we  had  in  our  economy 
1,750,000  Aiore  jobs,  and  about  a  half-  mil- 
lion fewer  names  on  the  list  of  unemployed. 

We  are  headed  toward  a  record  10-million- 
unlt  year  in  automobile  production.  I  know 
those  of  us  who  are  in  cities  have  the  feel- 
ing all  10  million  of  them  are  already  on  the 
streets  where  we  work  and  live,  but  they 
'-.aren't — not  yet. 

Net  farm  Income  has  been  running  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  above  the  last  Repub- 
lican year,  1960. 

We  have  fired  the  first  big  gun  In  the 
effort  to  wipe  out  poverty  with  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

Not  even  in  the  dynamic  New  Deal  days 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the 
dramatic  decisionmaking  days  of  Harry 
Truman,  did  this  Nation  know  more  daring 
and  doing  than  marked  the  1961-64  era 
under  the  leadership  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  voters  went  to  the  polling  places  on 
election  day  1964  liking  what  they  had  seen 
and  experienced. 

And  they  told  the  Democratic  Party,  with 
their  ballots,  to  get  on  with  the  building  of 
the  Great  Society. 

They  elected  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  serve 
as  the  leader.  They  elected  enough  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  and  Senators  to  make 
sure  the  building  tools  would  be  provided. 

But  now  mark  this  down: 

They'll  hold  the  Democratic  Party  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  construction. 

Our  party's  success  in  the  elections  of 
1966  and  1968  will  be  determined  by  how  well 
we  perform,  not  only  as  Democratic  Party 
members,  but  as  responsible  citizens  deter- 
mined to  make  democracy  work  In  the  days 
of  this  odd-numbered  year. 

They  can  be  the  best  days  in  the  best  year 
of  our  lives. 

This  is  a  nation  with  power  to  match 
every  potential. 

At  no  other  time  in  history  has  a  people 
been  audacious  enough  to  wage  all-out  war 
on  poverty  and  demand  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

We're  doing  It. 

At  no  other  time  In  history  has  a  people 
been  imaelnatlve  enough  to  look  at  life  In 


terms  of  quantity  and  quality  simultane- 
oiisly. 

At  no  other  time  In  history  has  a  nation 
resolved  that  everyone  shall  know  equality 
of  opportunity — equality  of  opportunity  not 
only  in  the  acquisition  of  things,  but  also 
in  the  enrichment  of  spirit  through  the  arts 
and  enjoyment  of  beauty  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation. 

We  have  that  Imagination,  we  have  that 
determination. 

And  things  are  happening  all  around  us. 

With  the  year  1965  less  than  a  hundred 
days  gone,  and  with  the  Inauguration  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  Congress  still  fresh  mem- 
ories, a  fantastic  record  of  achievement  Is 
already  in  the  record. 

On  the  economic  opportunity  front  Job 
Corps  camps  are  functioning — communities 
are  buzzing  with  action  projects — and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  made 
2,000  loans  to  low-Income  rural  families  to 
help  them  improve  their  earning  powers. 

The  concept  of  regional  development  has 
been  made  a  reality  in  Appalachia,  and  we 
are  committed  to  carry  it  into  other  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Out  from  the  Rules  Committee  and  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  week  came 
the  most  sweeping  proposals  for  health  care 
of  the  aged  and  upgrading  the  quality  of  so- 
cial security  this  Nation  has  known  since  the 
Democratic  Party  Invented  social  security 
three  decades  ago.  All  Americans,  of  every 
age,  will  experience  a  greater  sense  of  de- 
cency in  this  concern  for  the  dignity  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  Congress  Is  acting  on  the  President's 
great  program  for  improving  the  scope  and 
quality  of  education,  beginning  with  the  pre- 
school child. 

We  are  making  corrective  and  constructive 
actions  in  the  fields -of  mental  health,  men- 
tal retardation,  water  poUutlpn,  and  beautl- 
flcatlon  of  both  city  and  countryside  a  part 
of  continuing  national  policy. 

We  are  Implementing  the  great  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  now — in  response  to  the 
great  call  for  action  by  the  President  that 
won  warm  response  not  only  In  this  Na- 
tion but  throughout  the  world — we  shall 
make  freedom  truly  ring  In  the  voting  places 
for  every  man  and  woman  regardless  of  race 
or  color  or  creed. 

All  this — and  spring  Is  only  7  days  old. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  some  who  lag 
back.  They  are  the  fainthearted,  the  un- 
imaginative, the  weary  in  mind  and  spirit 
who  cite  the  hazards — belittle  himaan  na- 
ture— and  discount  the  call  to  greatness  that 
can  make  deeds  out  of  dreams.  We've  always 
had  them.    But  look  here. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago.  when 
nearly  every  county  in  the  Midwest  had  a 
poorhouse.  a  place  where  the  poor — partic- 
ularly the  elderly  poor — could  be  kept  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind.  But  only  this  week. 
In  Little  Rock  County,  Ark.,  I  visited  new 
homes  for  elderly  citizens — nice,  neat,  per- 
sonalized homes — they  were  buying  at  the 
rate  of  $20  a  month.  A  society  which  rid 
itself  of  poorhouses  can  rid  Itself  of  poor 
housing  In  the  cities  and  on  the  countryside. 

There  was  a  time — a  recent  time — when 
you  and  I  and  every  parent  faced  the  con- 
stant fear  that  polio  would  strike  our  sons 
and  daughters.  That  fear  has  been  erased. 
And  a  society  that  can  stop  the  crippling 
of  children's  bodies  by  polio  can  provide — for 
all  children — the  kind  of  education  that  will 
prevent  Ignorance  and  Illiteracy  from  crip- 
pling their  lives. 

When  you  and  I  were  youngsters  we  would 
look  at  the  full  moon  on  a  summer  night 
and  wonder  if  there  really  were  a  man  up 
there.  The  children  of  today  will  see  a  real 
man  there — and  for  some  of  them  it  will  be 
a  man  who  usually  lives  right  next  door.  A 
society  that  can  send  Its  men  Into  clean, 
clear    space    can    take    pollution    from    Its 


streams  and   ugliness  from  Its  streets  and 
highways. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  average  Amer- 
ican farm  could  produce  only  enough  food 
and  fiber  each  year  for  himself  and  five 
others.  Now,  because  he  has  fully  utilized 
technological  advances  and  increased  his 
skills  and  knowledge,  he  can  provide  enough 
each  year  for  himself  and  30  others. 

America's  farm  families  have  created  an 
era  not  known  before  in  all  the  world's  his- 
tory— an  era  of  food  abundance.  They  made 
possible  the  breakthrough  into  the  Great 
Society,  because  a  nation  that  has  to  devote 
the  major  share  of  its  resources  and  energies 
to  Just  getting  enough  to  eat  has  little  left 
over  to  invest  in  the  climb  to  the  Great 
Society. 

A  society  thaf  knows  this  abundance  can 
do  what  it  isn't  doing  now :  Make  it  possible 
for  the  farmers  who  provide  It  to  realize 
parity  of  income.     And  It  will. 

In  this  year  of  1965  we  are  on  the  move. 

A  cabdriver  In  Washington  took  a  foreign 
tourist  to  the  Archives  Building  one  day, 
and  waited  for  him  to  complete  his  visit. 
When  the  man  returned  to  the  cab  he  pointed 
to  the  words  engraved  on  the  building — the 
words  reading  "The  Past  Is  Prologue" — and 
asked  their  meaning. 

The  cabdriver  scratched  his  head,  thought 
a  minute,  then  replied:  "Those  words  mean 
this:  'You  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet.'" 

So  let  us  resolve  here  tonight  that  the  year 
1965  shall  go  down  In  history  as  the  year  of 
horizons  unlimited. 

But  that  can  be  done,  and  the  Great  So- 
ciety advanced,  only  if  you  and  I  care  and 
lead  and  act. 

The  power  to  do  the  necessary  things  come 
from  the  same  source  as  the  strength  for  vic- 
tory In  political  campaigns — from  people,  at 
the  precinct  level. 

The  Democratic  Party  wins  because.  In 
every  community,  there  are  men  and  women 
who  canvass,  who  carry  the  facts  about  Issues 
to  their  neighbors,  who  encourage  full  utili- 
zation of  political  freedom. 

Victory  over  poverty — the  Injection  of 
greater  quality  Into  life  at  physical  and  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  levels — will  be  achieved 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  where  the 
people  are — in  every  community  and  on  every 
farm,  big  and  small,  across  the  land. 

Our  President  can  lead.  He  can  show  us 
the  way.  But  only  the  people  can  madie  it 
happen. 

Once  there  was  a  good  and  great  teacher, 
admired  and  loved  by  his  students.  In  his 
lectures  he  quite  often  referred  to  his  garden, 
and  the  students  concluded  that  garden 
must.  Indeed,  be  a  lovely  place.  One  day 
they  asked  If  they  might  see  It,  and  he  took 
them  there.    They  were  disappointed. 

"It  Is  not  very  wide,"  said  one. 

"Nor  very  long,"  added  another. 

The  kindly  teacher  smUed,  and  agreed. 
"No,"  he  said,  "It  Is  not  very  long — this 
garden.  Nor  very  wide.  But  look  up — look 
up  and  see  how  high  It  Is." 

Sometimes,  within  the  boundaries  of  our 
Jobs  and  our  homes,  we  are  tempted  to  feel 
our  opportunities  for  service  to  our  country 
are  not  very  wide,  or  very  long. 

Let's  keep  looking  up — so  we'll  know  how 
high  they  can  go. 

Like  the  horizons,  the  futxire  Is  unlimited 
If  we  will  it — and  make  It — so. 

Last  fall  the  voters  told  Democrats  to  be 
about  making  It  great. 

So,  let's  be  about  It. 


PUBLIC  POLICY  FOR  RESEARCH 
ANU  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  today  £in 
up-to-date  selected  bibliography  of  re- 
cent articles,  books,  monographs,  and 
documents    which    deal    with    "Public 
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Policy  for  Research  and  Development." 
This  bibliography  will,  I  hope,  be  of  use 
to  Members  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
their  staffs.  And  perhaps  it  can  be  of 
use  to  the  rapidly  growing  constituency 
of  American  citizens  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  Federal  policy 
for  research  and  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bibliography  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoilt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
since  the  Second  World  War.  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  increasingly  in- 
volved in  making  policies  which  affect 
the  research  and  development  of  new 
ideas  and  new  products.  Today,  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  the  Congress 
bear  heavy  responsibilities  in  formulat- 
ing policy  for  research  and  development. 

According  to  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  we  are  being  asked 
to  authorize  the  spending  of  more  than 
15  billion  research  and  development  dol- 
lars for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  budget 
calls  for  $9.9  billion  in  obligations  for 
development  and  $5.5  billion  in  obliga- 
tions for  research. 

While  development  spending  is  level- 
ing off,  the  $5.5  billion  for  research  will 
mean  a  $0.5  billion  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1965.  This  important  increase  re- 
flects programs  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search to  accomplish  the  long-range 
mission  objectives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  also  reflects  the  medical,  en- 
viroimiental  health,  and  educational  re- 
search programs  of  the  Department  of 
Helath.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  gen- 
eral support  of  basic  research  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Com- 
pare the  budgeted  5.5  billion  research 
dollars  with  the  1.1  billion  research  dol- 
lars we  obligated  for  fiscal  year  1958— 
a  500-percent  increase  in  just  7  years. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  this  Con- 
gress must  spend  more  time  than  ever 
before  in  creating  and  improving  public 
policy  for  science.  This  Congress  will 
recognize.  I  am  sure,  the  tremendous 
opportunity  research  and  development 
offers  for  improving  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  this  Nation. 

We  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
challenge  of  re^arch  for  improving  pub- 
lic health  and  for  combatting  disease. 
We  must  give  more  attention  to  research 
on  urban  and  transportation  problems — 
as  well  as  to  the  need  for  space  and  de- 
fense research.  We  must  take  action  on 
proposals  for  supporting  research  in  the 
humanities  as  well  as  in  the  basic  sci- 
ences. 

As  changes  and  shifts  in  defense 
spending  occur,  we  must  give  careful 
attention  to  the  reallocation  of  research 
and  development  resources  from  defense 
to  civilian  needs.  And  we  must  respond 
to  the  clogged  flow  of  scientific  informa- 
tion by  acting  to  promote  the  dissemina- 
tion and  utilization  of  technical  infor- 
mation. 

It  remains  our  task  to  establish  the 
priorities  in  Federal  spending  for  re- 
search and  development.  It  is  our  task 
to  sort  out  the  competition  and  confu- 
sion which  is  evolving  among  agencies 


and  departments  whose  research  and  de- 
velopment missions  overlap.  And  it  may 
well  be  our  task  to  effect  some  govern- 
ment reorganization  in  order  to  smooth 
out  the  total  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment process. 

Devising  policy  for  Federal  support  and 
financing  of  research  and  development  is 
a  complicated  business.  Yet  it  is  this 
task  which  links  us  with  the  future, 
which  helps  guarantee  that  our  economy 
will  never  stagnate,  that  America  will 

j  not  be  blind  to  new  avenues  toward  prog- 

!  ress  and  prosperity. 

•,     Mr.  President,  the   astonishing  bril- 

jliance  of  American  science  and  technol- 

'  ogy  has  already  earned  a  prominent  place 
in    the    history    of    civilization.      With 

I  science  and  technology,  we  stand  today  at 
the  very  edge  of  time,  straining  every 
sinew  of  mind  and  body  into  the  winds  of 

'future.     With  science   and   technology 

I  stand  the  unspoken  hopes  of  generations 
to  come.  And  with  science  and  tech- 
nology stand  our  dreams  for  a  material 
and  spiritual  world,  which  through  its 
search  for  knowledge  finds  wisdom, 
through  the  toil  of  its  hands  finds  crea- 
tivity, and  through  the  call  of  its  con- 
science finds  cooperation,  unity  and 
peace  among  nations. 
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THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  THUPIMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  called  to  my  attention  a  most 
impressive  and  eloquent  sermon  as 
preached  to  the  Shandon  Methodist 
Church  by  the  minister  of  that  church, 
Dr.  John  M.  Younginer,  on  March  21, 
1965.  The  sermon  is  entitled  "The 
Greater  Society."  I  commend  this  ser- 
mon to  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  as  we  give  consideration  to 
many  legislative  programs  that  are  being 
advanced  under  the  label  of  the  Great 
Society,  and  particularly  during  this  time 
when  street  demonstrations  and  anarchy 
seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  outstanding  sermon  be 
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printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Greater  Society 

(By  Dr.  John  M.  Younginer,  preached  from 
the  Shandon  pulpit.  Mar.  21,  1965.  Shan- 
don   Methodist   Church,   Columbia,   S.C.) 
"Except   the  Lord  build   the  house,   they 
labor  In  vain  that  built  it."— Psalm  127:   1. 
You  and  I  constitute  a  society  of  human 
beings    across    the    earth    numbering    more 
than   3  billion  souls.     As   a  group   of  peo- 
ple of  divine  creation  living  under  the  same 
general  climate  we  find  ourselves  a  homoge- 
neous   unit   marked    only   by   differing   na- 
tionalities, races,  and  creeds. 

While  the  general  climate  under  which  we 
live  is  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  our  mu- 
tual growth  and  happiness  it  is  admittedly 
true  that  the  social,  political,  and  moral  cli- 
mate of  the  world  continues  unsettled  and 
stormy.  Here  in  America  this  climate  fo- 
ments such  social  unrest  and  hatred  among 
many  as  to  produce  unwarranted  bloodshed 
and  conflict  on  our  streets  and  highways. 
The  present  period  in  our  national  history 
may  well  be  recorded  as  an  age  of  civil 
unrest  and  organized  mass  street  demon- 
strations inspired  and  led  by  fanatical  agi- 
tators. In  the  so-called  clamor  for  civil 
rights  the  melee  has  turned  into  civil 
disobedience. 

Scientifically,  we  have  learned  how  to  travel 
under  water,  through  the  air,  and  into  outer 
space.  But  morally  and  spiritually  we  have 
done  little  to  learn  how  to  walk  on  the 
earth  like  men.  At  a  time  of  domestic  frus- 
tration ,the  administration  in  Washington 
proposes  to  inaugurate  for  Americans  what 
It  calls  the  Great  Society.  This  Utopian 
desire  for  our  people  on  the  part  of  na- 
tional leaders  is  a  worthy  goal  provided  the 
means  toward  its  accomplishment  be  eco- 
nomically sound,  morally  fair,  and  spiritually 
inspired.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  thinking 
Americans  have  their  serious  doubts.  There 
seems  too  much  being  done  for  simple  rea- 
sons of  political  expediency  and  weak  lean- 
ing to  the  fanatical  demands  of  small  pres- 
sure groups  Inspired  by  unpatriotic  agitators. 
No  worthy  or  enduring  society  for  the 
American  people  can  be  built  by  a  political 
dictatorship  that  uses  coercion  through  ar- 
bitrary law  or  military  force  for  carrying  out 
an  ideological  purpose.  The  only  way  to 
build  a  society  of  peace  and  tranquility 
among  people  with  justice  and  human  dig- 
nity for  all  Is  to  build  it  first  in  the  hearts 
of  people  through  Christian  love  and  under- 
standing. This  is  a  long  and  gradual  proc- 
ess requiring  each  individual  to  examine 
his  own  heart  and  mind  in  the  light  of 
Christian  duty  and  truth.  The  process  is 
sometimes  painful  as  it  was  to  Paul  when  he 
finally  saw  the  light  that  melted  his  preju- 
dices on  the  Damascus  road. 

This  is  the  job  the  church  has  been  work- 
ing at  through  the  centuries.  Its  primary 
aim  Is  to  develop  Christian  discipleship 
among  all  people  based  on  love  for  God  and 
love  for  one's  fellow  man.  Such  a  society 
Is  what  I  conceive  as  the  greater  society. 
It  is  a  society  built  from  within,  with  hearts 
made  new  by  the  transforming  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  try  to  build  any  other  way  Is  to 
build  In  vain.  We  must  remember  the  affir- 
mation of  the  psalmist  when  he  said,  "Except 
the  Lord  btilld  the  house,  they  labor  In  vain 
that  build  It." 

ALLEGIANCE    TO    ALMIGHTY    GOD 

If  you  and  I  are  to  have  a  part  In  trying  to 
build  a  greater  society,  in  the  first  place.  It 
mxist  be  a  society  with  allegiance  to  Almighty 
God.  We  were  off  to  a  good  start  when  our 
Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  these  shores  moti- 
vated by  Christian  faith.    Tired  of  the  tyr- 


anny and  crippling  regulations  Imposed  upon 
them  by  their  European  masters  they  faced 
perils  of  travel  and  disease  in  order  to  found 
a  homeland  of  religious  freedom  and  individ- 
ual opportunity.  As  they  blazed  across  the 
rugged  frontiers  of  the  new  world,  making 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
they  gave  to  America  a  lesson  of  industry 
and  courage  destined  to  make  a  country 
great.  The  young  Nation  proposed  to  reach 
a  pinnacle  of  economic  development  and 
democratic  form  of  government  unequaled  by 
older  nations  of  the  world.  Proudly  today 
we  can  join  with  Katherine  Lee  Bates  as 
she  sings: 

"O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 

Whose  stern  Impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness." 

Other  explorers  at  the  same  time  came  to 
South  America  for  a  different  purpose.  They 
went  In  search  of  gold.  It  Is  no  strange  cir- 
cumstance that  the  vast  continent  of  South 
America  remains  yet  today  a  broad  expanse 
of  undeveloped  resources.  The  great  human 
potential  of  that  continent  is  far  from  what 
it  might  have  been  If  religion  had  been  the 
founding  principle.  Basically  the  reason 
North  and  South  America  vary  so  widely  to- 
day In  their  development  Is  because  those 
who  went  to  South  America  went  there  In 
search  of  gold  while  those  who  went  to  North 
Ajperica  went  In  search  of  God. 

today's  trend 

It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  Christians  In 
Aiterlca  today  are  becoming  disturbed  at  the 
trends  toward  secularism  seen  In  government 
ar^  many  other  areas  of  national  life.  For 
ex|mple,  the  recent  tamperlngs  with  our 
precious  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
stite  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  places  upon  It 
rational  interpretations  never  intended  by 
ovif  Pounding  Fathers.  This  doctrine  when 
priperly  understood  simply  prescribes  that 
noj  denomination  be  established  as  a  state 
religion.  It  was  never  Intended  to  forbid 
th4  free  exercise  of  religious  faith  In  the  ad- 
mifaistration  of  government  nor  to  make  pub- 
lic jofflcials  immune  to  constructive  criticism 
by  {the  church.  Neither  was  It  intended  to 
prevent  the  church  from  exercising  its  in- 
fluence and  leadership  In  the  affairs  of  state. 
We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  attainment 
of  the  greater  society  for  God's  people  when 
we  begin  placing  restrictions  on  religion  and 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  faith  by  God's 
p>eQple.  In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  the 
attempt  by  dictators  to  form  a  "society" 
regulated  by  manmade  philosophies.  A 
definition  of  some  of  these  foolish  ideologies 
has  been  suggested  as  follows: 

Socialism:  You  have  two  cows  and  give 
one  to  your  neighbors. 

Communism:  You  have  two  cows,  the  gov- 
ernment takes  both,  and  gives  you  the  milk. 
Fascism:  You  have  two  cows,  the  govern- 
ment takes  both,  and  sells  you  the  milk. 

Nazism:  You  have  two  cows,  the  govern- 
ment takes  both,  and  shoots  you. 

New  Deallsm:  You  have  two  cows,  the  gov- 
ernment takes  both,  milks  one,  shoots  the 
other  and  throws  the  milk  away. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  what  we  need 
in  America  Is  to  get  back  to  our  former  kind 
of  Americanism  when  a  man  can  have  two 
cows,  sell  one  and  buy  a  bull.  Then  he's 
in  private  business  exercising  initiative  and 
skill  to  make  a  living  for  himself — and  to 
make  a  country  great.  We  are  never  on  our 
way  to  any  kind  of  great  society  when  con- 
stitutional authority  speaking  through  its 
Surgeon  General  tells  us  smoking  causes  can- 
cer and  through  Its  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture goes  on  paying  larger  and  larger  sub- 
sidles  to  tobacco  growers.  We  are  on  the 
wrong  track  to  a  great  society  when  consti- 
tutional powers  advocate  the  best  kind  of 
education  for  every  American  youth  and  at 
the  same  time  cripples  educational  Institu- 


tions by  luring  away  the  best  professors  to 
higher  paying  governmental  projects.  At  a 
national  conference  on  higher  education  in 
Chicago  2  weeKs  ago  bringing  together  2,000 
college  presidents,  deans,  and  educators  from 
across  the  country  the  unanimous  cry  of  the 
educators  was  for  freedom  from  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  their  institutions  by  State  and 
Federal  powers.  When  academic  freedom  Is 
lost  we  destroy  our  ability  to  give  the  best 
kind  of  education  to  American  youth. 

Consistency  is  a  rare  Jewel  and  this  kind  of 
jewel  is  seldom  found  in  constitutional  au- 
thority bent  on  gaining  more  and  more  po- 
litical power.  While  such  authority  out- 
wardly advocates  abolishing  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  every  American  community 
the  same  authority  through  its  relief  pro- 
grams encourages  illegitimacy  by  offering  & 
bonus  for  illegitimate  children  as  relief  rolls 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  and  delinquency 
mounts.  Resulting  also  Is  Increasing  voter 
power  in  favor  of  the  magical  Santa  Glaus 
forming  a  vicious  circle  of  national  economic 
disaster. 

A  SOCIETY   with  INCENTIVE 

In  the  second  place,  the  greater  society  is 
a  society  with  Incentive  to  achieve.  Former 
college  president  and  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
Felix  Morley,  writing  In  the  March  Nation's 
Business,  says:  "The  more  adequate  the  sup- 
port provided  for  the  workless,  the  less  will 
be  their  incentive  to  support  themselves." 
Near  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  years  ago  sea  gulls 
were  found  dying  by  thousands.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  gulls  were  dying  from  star- 
vation caused  by  the  shrimp  boats  moving 
away  to  other  waters.  For  years  the  gulls 
had  learned  to  rely  on  food  thrown  out  from 
the  boats.  When  the  boats  left  they  had 
lost  their  native  ability  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  same  can  happen  In  a  human 
society.  If  people  begin  depending  more 
and  more  on  relief  programs  for  support  they 
will  soon  lose  the  ability  to  provide  for 
themselves  when  the  inevitable  emergency 
comes. 

LIKE   A    CANCER 

This  false  philosophy  of  getting  something 
for  nothing  is  like  a  cancer  that  grows  Into 
all  areas  of  human  life.  The  disease  is  con- 
tracted by  youth  who  think  In  the  course  of 
pursuing  an  education  they  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Recent  reports  of  cheat- 
ing found  on  major  college  campuses  is  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  in  just  another  form. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  big  university 
campus  In  Georgia  and  found  It  Impossible 
to  get  a  place  to  park  my  car.  "Where  did 
all  these  cars  come  from?"  I  asked.  "They 
belong  to  the  students,"  I  was  told.  It's  a 
strange  society  that  demands  for  its  students 
a  car  and  a  checkbook.  When  a  student 
thinks  more  about  his  checkbook  than  he 
does  his  textbook  he's  falling  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  right  kind  of  society  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  following  a  policy  of  cheating  will 
only  relegate  a  college  diploma  to  be  worth 
no  more  than  the  paper  on  which  It  Is 
written. 

In  America  we  need  a  rebirth  of  the  incen- 
tive to  work,  to  achieve,  to  develop  human 
dignity  and  Ingenuity.  If  these  incentives 
be  lost  through  dependence  upon  relief  pro- 
grams and  cheating  we  are  heading  for  a  dec- 
adent society.  The  population  problem 
poses  still  another  threat  to  our  achieve- 
ment of  the  proper  goal.  Total  population 
In  the  United  States  at  present  Is  approx- 
imately 200  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
In  the  next  35  years  It  will  double  to  400 
million.  Unless  we  keep  alive  our  incentives 
and  skills  the  next  35  years  might  find  us  In 
a  society  similar  to  that  of  India  where  mil- 
lions go  hungry  and  people  die  on  the  streets 
every  day  from  starvation. 

MOTIVATED    BY    LOVE 

In  the  third  place,  this  greater  society  we 
are  concerned  about  is  a  society  motivated 
by  Christian  love.     You  simply  cant  build 


a  satisfactory  society  by  the  passage  of  arbi- 
trary laws.  Such  laws  based  on  the  political 
whims  of  some  who  happen  to  be  in  power 
at  the  time  are  often  contradictory  to  the 
thinking  of  others  who  have  the  welfare  of 
country  at  heart.  Laws  enacted  out  of  fk)- 
litical  expediency  are  detrimental  rather  than 
helpful  to  a  healthy  society.  No  law  should 
be  enacted  which  would  allow  a  minority 
group  to  enslave  a  majority  nor  allow  a  ma- 
jority group  to  Intimidate  a  minority. 

Our  greater  society,  if  it  is  to  be  realized, 
must  be  motivated  by  unbiased  Christian 
thinking.  Agitators  whose  minds  are  preju- 
diced actually  destroy  rather  than  aid  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Down  In  Selma,  Ala., 
today  we  have  the  greatest  concentration  of 
extremists  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  In  Selma  the  issue  is  not 
race.  The  real  issue  is  extremism  and  preju- 
dice. Northern  whites  concentrated  there 
are  prejudiced  against  southern  whites.  In 
the  minds  of  some  northern  agitators  the 
lowest  breed  of  humanity  to  be  found  any- 
where is  to  be  born  a  southein  white.  South- 
erners resent  the  Inference  made  by  such 
northern  extremists.  An  entire  situation 
develops  which  Is  devoid  of  love  and  mutual 
understanding.  The  extremist  northern 
bigot  claims  he  is  crusading  for  a  great  soci- 
ety little  realizing  he  is  creating  a  spectacle 
disastrous  to  the  whole  dignity  of  man.  The 
kind  of  society  we  as  Christians  sincerely 
want  is  God's  greater  society  founded  on 
the  law  of  love  formulated  by  Jesus  when  he 
said,  "You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and 
with  all  your  mind  *  •  •  And  a  second  is 
like  it.  You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self." The  process  is  slow  and  sometimes 
painful  for  the  white  southerner.  He  is 
gradually  overcoming  his  prejudices  and  see- 
ing the  better  way  for  himself  and  for  all  of 
God's  people.  With  a  broader  love  and  un- 
derstanding developing  in  his  heart  and  mind 
he  Is  grieved  at  the  injustices  he  sees  admin- 
istered by  whites  against  Negroes  concen- 
trated In  other  areas  Including  the  North. 
He  realizes  that  the  problem  of  race  is  not 
restricted  to  the  South  alone,  but  is  found  in 
any  area  where  love  starves  among  two  or 
more  races  constituting  a  major  portion  of 
the  population. 

HOW     THE    KINGDOM     COMES 

Jesus  had  much  to  say  In  his  teachings 
about  the  kingdom  of  God.  Dr.  James  Mof- 
fatt  speaks  of  it  in  his  translation  as  "the 
realm  of  heaven."  Still  another  connotation 
would  be  to  speak  of  it  as  "the  society  of 
heaven."  The  society  of  heaven  here  on  this 
earth  is  not  to  be  accomplished  outwardly 
by  means  of  organized  street  demonstrations 
nor  passage  of  controversial  arbitrary  laws 
in  Washington.  Jesus  said,  "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  coming  with  signs  to  be  ob- 
served •  *  *  for  behold,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  you."  Every  time  we 
sincerely  pray  our  Lord's  model  prayer,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,"  we  are  desiring  his  spirit 
and  love  to  flood  our  individual  hearts  and 
the  hearts  of  all  people.  When  each  indi- 
vidual personally  experiences  the  transform- 
ing and  renewing  power  of  Christ's  love  in 
his  heart  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  greater 
society  of  God's  people.  That  is  our  greatest 
need  and  should  be  the  object  of  our  dally 
prayer. 

Unless  we  build  this  greater  society  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Jesus  in  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  we  are  building  In  vain.  If 
history  can  teach  us  anything  It  should 
teach  us  that  "Unless  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It."  As 
Jesus  was  finishing  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  warned :  "And  every  one  who  hears  these 
words  of  Mine  and  does  not  do  them  will  be 
like  a  foolish  man  who  built  his  hoiise  upon 
the  sand;  and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  against 
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that  house,  and  it  fell;   and  great  was  the 
fall  of  It." 

THE  RENEWAL  WITHIN 

When  a  missionary  was  teaching  his  boys 
to  memorize  bits  of  Scripture,  the  assignment 
one  day  was  the  Golden  Rule:  "So  whatever 
you  wish  that  men  would  do  to  you,  do  so 
to  them."  After  several  days  the  brightest 
boy  In  the  class  had  failed  to  recite  It.  The 
teacher  said  to  him,  "Jepsun,  I  know  you've 
learned  It  by  now.  Come  on,  let  me  hear 
you  say  It."  Jepsun  replied,  "Oh,  yes,  me 
know  how  to  say  It  but  me  ain't  yet  learned 
how  to  do  it."  That  boy  had  caught  the 
true  secret.  As  workers  together  with  God 
in  helping  build  a  greater  society  on  earth 
we  must  strive  every  day  to  do  more  than 
jiist  know  how  to  recite  the  Golden  Rule. 
We  must  know  how  to  do  It  and  live  It. 

Then,  by  God's  help,  our  effort  will  not 
be  In  vain  and  we  will  be  on  our  way  toward 
helping  Him  build  a  truly  greater  society  here 
on  earth.  May  that  be  our  dally  purpose  and 
prayer.     Amen. 


RECREATION  AREA  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  or  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  a  hearing  today  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  Senate 
bill  7,  which  I  have  introduced  to  estab- 
lish the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, an  interesting  newspaper  maga- 
zine feature  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

It  appeared  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Plain  Dealer  on  May  17,  1964,  and  dealt 
•with  the  wonders — both  historical  and 
scenic — of  the  Seneca  Rock  in  Pendleton 
County,  W.  Va. 

I  believe  the  newspap)er  has  performed 
a  worthy  public  service  in  bringing  this 
area  to  the  attention  of  its  readers.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twelve  on  a  Mountain:  Cleveland  Climb- 
ing Club  Trains  at  Seneca  Rock 

Down  tlirough  the  ages  a  lot  of  people, 
most  of  them  the  kind  who  get  dizzy  on  step- 
ladders,  have  wondered  why  anybody  would 
want  to  climb  a  mountain. 

And  for  just  as  long  the  climbers  have  been 
trying  to  explain  why  they're  that  way. 
"Spiritual  release,"  they  say.  "Escape  from 
everyday  tensions."     "Physical  poetry." 

Statistics  back  their  argument  that  climb- 
ing by  the  experienced  is  far  safer  than  driv- 
ing on  the  highway.  And  one  becomes  skilled 
in  the  science  of  climbing,  they  emphasize, 
only  by  learning  under  the  tutelage  of  ex- 
perts, and  unhurriedly.  That's  the  usual 
program  for  the  Cleveland  Mountaineers  who, 
having  found  mountains  In  short  supply 
hereabouts,  remedy  that  by  traveling. 

A  sports-loving  ex-soldier.  Bill  Braden,  of 
Mentor,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  mountaineer- 
ing club  In  Cleveland  In  a  moment  of  dis- 
enchantment with  Lake  Erie's  short  boating 
season.  He  climbed  a  mountain  when  he  was 
10  years  old  and  had  his  bottom  warmed 
when  he  got  home  for  doing  it.  The  spank- 
ing hadn't  erased  the  urge. 

How  does  one  go  about  finding  other  peo- 
ple interested  in  learning  how  to  climb 
mountains?  Braden  found  his  answer  at  the 
library.  He  complied  a  list  of  books  on 
climbing  and  copied  the  library  card  num- 
bers of  frequent  borrowers.  These  numbers 
became  names — and  he  sent  out  a  few  letters. 
Quite  a  few  replied  that  they  would  like  to 


have  a  go  at  it.  And  that's  how  Cleveland 
Mountaineers — 22  charter  members  and  the 
only  mountaineering  club  In  Ohio — got 
started.  Braden,  Inescapably,  was  named 
president. 

Along  the  way,  the  group  gained  a  couple 
of  members  who  are  thoroughly  at  ease  on 
precipices.  One  is  Dr.  John  Edwards,  for- 
merly of  New  Zeal£ind  and,  along  with  Sir 
Edmund  Hillary,  a  member  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Alpine  Club.  The  other  is  Kurt  Jenny, 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  a  master  cabinet- 
maker who  now  lives  in  Bedford.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club.  Both  are 
climbers  of  great  experience.  Dr.  Edwards, 
a  physiologist,  Is  assistant  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Western  Reserve  University. 

Other  members — and  the  roster  grows 
steadily — Include  a  boatbullder,  a  metal- 
lurgical technician,  a  city  recreation  director, 
welders,  pipefitters,  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal engineers,  an  artist,  and  an  accountant. 
What  they  lacked  in  mountain  climbing 
credentials  they  have  made  up  with  willing- 
ness to  learn. 

Finding  a  mountain  to  climb  was  another 
matter.  They  found  that  there  are  places 
in  the  Cleveland  area  to  serve  as  "class- 
rooms." Rock  outcroppings  at  Whipps 
Ledges  in  Medina  County,  Tinker's  Creek  In 
Cuyahoga  County,  and  Gildersleeve  Ridge 
and  Thompson's  Ledges  In  Lake  County  let 
the  beginners  apply  climbing  techniques. 
Here  they  become  familiar  with  ropes,  knots, 
pltons,  carablners  and  the  jargon  of  the 
sport. 

Interspersed  with  climbing  activities  are 
long  hikes,  winter  and  summer,  campouts 
and  field  trips,  all  calculated  to  keep  the 
climbers  In  shape.  Club  members  are  classed 
as  beginners,  intermediates,  and,  finally,  ad- 
vanced mountaineers.  Only  the  most  experi- 
enced lead  a  tough  climb. 

A  favorite  of  the  local  group  is  Rock  of 
Seneca,  a  1,000-foot  quartzlte  formation  at 
Mouth  of  Seneca,  W.  Va.,  near  the  Maryland 
border.  It  is  considered  by  climbers  to  be  the 
best  rock  climb  In  the  East  and  It  becomes 
an  objective  for  climbers  every  weekend.  A 
frequent  climber  there  Is  Barry  C.  Bishop,  a 
member  of  the  American  team  that  conquered 
Mount  Everest  last  year.  During  World  War 
II  it  was  the  training  ground  for  the  Army's 
mountain  troops.  In  fact,  they  left  so  many 
pitons  imbedded  In  one  sheer  face  that  It  Is 
called  "Face  of  1,000  Pltons." 

There  are  various  routes  to  the  top,  vary- 
ing in  surfaces  and  degree  of  skill  required. 
And  they  have  names  that  will  stick  as  long 
as  climbers  struggle  up  them.  Old  Man's 
Route,  Old  Maid's  Route,  Conn's  West  Pace, 
Lower  Skyline  Traverse,  Breakneck  Route, 
and  Tony's  Nightmare  are  part  and  parcel 
of  mountaineering  at  Seneca  Rock. 

Individual  physical  characteristics  along 
the  several  routes  have  names,  too — Gutt- 
sight.  Cockscomb,  Windy  Notch,  and 
Humphrey's  Head. 

Twelve  in  the  Cleveland  party  assaulting 
the  peak  on  a  recent  weekend  expedition  en- 
countered climbers  from  Pittsburgh,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  way  stations.  All  deplore 
horseplay — that  can  exact  a  steep  price. 

"Climbing  the  extremely  dangerous  shale 
cliffs  and  faults  of  rotten  rocks  in  the  metro- 
politan parks  and  other  local  sites  Is  fool- 
hardy," says  Braden.  "Climbing  Is  very 
dangerous  when  attempted  by  the  tm- 
tralned.  Youngsters  using  old  clothesline  to 
play  mountain  climbers  are  Inviting  disaster." 

Climbs  are  rated  No.  1  to  No.  6,  according 
to  the  degree  of  difficulty.  A  No.  1  climb 
would  be  one  the  individual  could  walk  up. 
A  No.  6  means  the  climber  has  to  have  excep- 
tional skill,  experience,  and  artificial  aid. 
According  to  Braden  and  his  companions, 
too  many  untrained  youthful  climbers  try 
a  No.  6  climb  when  they  have  only  the 
capabilities  for  a  No.  1. 
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POWER  FOR  PEOPLE— WITHOUT 
DAMAGE  TO  DUCKS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  recent  silver  anniversary  convention 
of  the  Northwest  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Alex  Radin,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Public  Power  Association, 
delivered  an  address  demanding  atten- 
tion from  all  who  are  interested  in  wise 
conservation  and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Analyzing  the  present-day 
position  of  publicly  owned  electric  power 
facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  Mr. 
Radin  called  special  attention  to  the  de- 
creasing emphasis  given  in  recent  years 
to  development  of  hydropower  resources. 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  facilities 
have,  for  many  years,  provided  the  only 
means  by  which  many  municipally 
owned  electric  utilities  and  rural  co-ops 
could  secure  low  cost  power  to  their 
customers,  but  future  development  of 
such  facilities  is  in  serious  danger  of 
curtailment  by  unwise  policies  of  the 
agencies  of  government  responsible  for 
this  important  function. 

As  Mr.  Radin's  address  indicates,  a 
major  obstacle  to  progressive  develop- 
ment of  low-cost  hydropower  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  increasing 
clamor  of  what  might  be  described  as 
"extremist"  conservation  groups.  These 
individuals  and  organizations  have  a 
w(trthy  purpose  of  conserving  our  nat- 
ural resources,  as  do  all  wise  individuals. 
Unfortunately,  their  zeal  leads  them  to 
uru'easoning  opposition  to  extremely 
valuable  hydroelectric  power  facilities 
that  will  provide  immeasurable  benefits 
to  the  species  known  as  homo  sapiens. 

Alaskans  have  had  a  full  share  of  op- 
position to  developments  vitally  neces- 
sary to  my  State  from  would-be  protec- 
tors of  fish,  fowl,  and  fiury  four-footed 
animals.  Mr.  Radin's  address  calls  at- 
tention to  the  current  misguided  cam- 
paign of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  others  who  follow  its  lead,  against 
construction  of  the  Rampart  Dam  on  the 
Yukon  in  Alaska.  Time  and  again  I 
have  called  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  immense  contribution  Rampart  will 
make  not  only  to  Alaska  but  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  It  is  the  site  at  which  can 
be  produced  the  lowest  cost  electric 
power  of  any  from  any  source  in  the  free 
world  and  can  supply  this  necessary  util- 
ity in  a  quantity  unmatched  by  any 
other  source. 

On  behalf  of  Alaskans,  I  thank  Mr. 
Radin  for  calling  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  Rampart  and  the  danger  to 
its  achievement,  and  others,  from  unin- 
formed criticism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Alex  Radin's  address  at  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association 
convention  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Directions  in  Public  Power 
(By  Alex  Radin,  general  manager,  American 
Public  Power  Association,  Washington. 
D.C.,  before  the  silver  anniversary  con- 
vention. Northwest  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Oreg., 
Mar.  11,  1965) 

I  am  proud  to  play  a  part  In  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Association's  silver  anniversary 


convention  and  to  offer  congratulations  from 
the  members  of  APPA.  Our  association,  too, 
was  formed  in  1940,  and  we  have  fought  many 
battles  together  during  the  first  25  years  of 
our  history. 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  about  the 
achievements  of  the  past  25  years  in  the 
Northwest,  and  there  are  people  on  your 
program  who  will  detail  the  progress  which 
you  have  made.  However,  I  believe  that 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of 
the  things  you  have  accomplished,  such  as 
start  of  construction  of  the  world's  largest 
atomic  powerplant  at  Hanford,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  greatest  hydroelectric 
power  system,  and  the  industrial  complex 
that  has  grown  up  around  it,  and  the  high 
standard  of  electrical  living  which  has  been 
brought  to  your  consumers  through  their 
own  electric  utilities.  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  accomplishments  of  which  you  can 
be  justly  proud,  and  I  offer  you  our  con- 
gratulations. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past,  however,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  look  at  some  oi  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead. 

Changes  are  brewing  in  the  electric  indus- 
try, and  in  the  resource  development  picture 
as  well.  Some  of  these  can  be  dangerous 
for  public  power,  and  some  can  portend  evil 
days  for  water  resource  development.  These 
dire  results  may  not  come  about,  but  they 
are  possible,  and  I  want  to  suggest  that  we 
reshape  our  thinking  somewhat  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  change,  rather  than  letting 
it  take  advantage  of  us. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  you  In 
the  years  ahead  is  the  orientation  of  your 
power  supply  program.  For  the  past  25 
years  you  have  been  living  through  what,  in 
retrospect,  has  been  the  golden  age  of  hydro 
development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Some  15  million  kilowatts  of  hydropower 
have  been  developed  in  this  region,  and  the 
recently  concluded  treaty  with  Canada  will 
make  possible  the  fuller  utilization  of  exist- 
ing resources. 

hydro's    role    will    change   in    futxtre 

It  Is  obvious  that  new  and  more  complex 
patterns  of  power  supply  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped in  this  region  in  the  next  25  years, 
and  that  you  will  have  to  turn  to  steam- 
generated  power  for  a  large  share  of  your 
needs.  But  having  relied  so  successfully  In 
the  past  on  hydro  power,  should  you  now  be 
forced  to  give  up  consideration  of  the  re- 
maining hydro  resources  of  this  region — 
resources  which  amount  to  some  40  million 
kilowatts,  exclusive  of  Alaska? 

I  raise  this  question,  because  there  Is  an 
alarming  growth  In  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  against  the  building  of  new 
hydroelectric  power  projects,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  Is  also  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  downgrade  the  importance  of  the 
Nation's  remaining  undeveloped  hydro  re- 
sources, despite  the  fact  that  only  some  21 
percent^  of  our  hydro  resources.  Including 
those  of  Alaska,  have  been  developed. 

It  Is  said,  for  example,  that  hydro  develop- 
ment destroys  valuable  recreation  re- 
sources— wild  rivers,  wilderness  areas,  and 
the  like;  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty;  that  it  de- 
stroys wildlife  before  the  sportsmen  have  a 
chance  to  destroy  it  in  their  own  way,  and 
that  It  Is  a  useless  appendage  to  unneces- 
sary reclamation  development. 

Such  criticism,  if  allowed  to  go  unan- 
swered, can  have  a  disastrous  influence  on 
the  Nation's  water  resources  development 
program.  Already,  In  recent  years,  a  pro- 
p>ortlonately  declining  percentage  of  the 
Federal  Government's  budget  has  been 
spent  for  water  resources  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, from  a  high  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  expenditures  in  1952,  such 
expenditures  dropped  sharply  to  a  low  of 
only   0.45   percent   in   1956   and,   while   In- 


creasing slightly,  has  hovered  aroiind  0.6 
percent  of  the  total  budget  since  i960. 
From  a  high  of  over  $700  million  in  1953, 
Federal  investment  In  power  and  related 
development  suffered  a  sharp  drop  to  $300 
million  in  1956  and  now  hovers  around  $600 
million,  including  revenue  bond  financing 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  role  of  Federal 
power  has  declined  in  proportion  to  appro- 
priations. Between  1955  and  1961,  Federal 
generating  capacity  Increased  37.5  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  the  generating  ca- 
paclty  of  the  privately  owned  utilities  in- 
creased 57.4  percent,  and  that  of  the  local 
public  systems  by  81.7  percent  not  including 
the  huge  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  projects 
of  the  New  York  Power  Authority.  To  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  the  decline,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  Nation's  generating  capacity 
dropped  from  15.2  percent  In  1956  to  12.7 
percent  in  1962. 

Despite  the  fact  that  during  the  past  4 
years  we  have  had  an  administration  in 
Washington  that  has  been  generally  sym- 
pathetic  to  water  resources  development,  tlie 
number  of  new  starts  on  large  multipurpose 
projects  has  been  disappointingly  small. 
This  year's  Federal  budget  Includes  only 
three  multipurpose  new  starts  of  signifi- 
cance, Libby  Dam,  Lower  Granite  Dam.  and 
the  West  Point  Dam  In  Georgia. 
opposition  by  wildlife  groups  increasing 
An  example  of  the  type  of  senseless  criti- 
cism of  water  resources  development  that  Is 
hurting  the  Federal  program  can  be  found 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Rampart  Canyon 
project  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Yukon  River  In  Alaska. 

Having  flown  over  the  Rampart  Canyon 
Bite  several  years  ago  with  a  Senate  delega- 
tion that  Included  Senator  Gruenino  of 
Alaska,  it  seems  Incredible  to  me  that  any- 
one would  want  to  preserve  in  its  natural 
state  an  area  as  wild  and  bleak  as  Rampart 
Canyon.  Yet.  as  you  know,  there  are  loud 
screams  from  the  friends  of  fish  and  wild- 
life about  alleged  damage  which  would  be 
inflicted  on  migratory  wildfowl.  Ironically, 
some  of  these  screams  come  from  people  who 
want  to  preserve  the  duck  breeding  grounds 
in  the  Rampart  Canyon  only  so  that  they 
can  shoot  down  the  Alaskan-bred  ducks  as 
they  fly  south  to  the  lower  48  States. 

The  screams  of  the  wildlife  protectors  have 
been  translated  into  an  incredible  proposal 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  be  Included 
In  cost  estimates  of  Rampart,  primarily  to 
purchase  new  wetlands  for  development  of 
duck  breeding  grounds.  This  sum  Is  called 
a  "partial  offset'!  for  the  loss  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. If  this  cost  Is  added,  the  cost  of  Ram- 
part power,  according  to  a  field  report  re- 
leased last  month,  will  go  up  from  an  esti- 
mated 2  to  3  mills  to  an  estimated  3.68  to 
5.54  mills,  at  the  busbar. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  this 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  can  tip  the 
scales  on  Rampart.  Five  million  kilowatts 
of  2-mill  power  can  have  an  impact  all 
over  the  West,  and  particularly  in  Alaska 
Itself,  which  badly  needs  the  stimulus  to  Its 
economy  which  could  be  provided  by  low- 
cost  power.  Five  million  kilowatts  of  nve- 
and-a-half-mlll  power  may  well  go  begging, 
however. 

Now.  I  have  nothing  against  migratory 
waterfowl,  and  would  be  perfectly  happy  to 
let  them  take  their  chances  with  the  rest  oi 
us.  It  does  seem  a  little  extravagant,  bow- 
ever,  to  spend  $500  million  to  mitigate  their 
environment,  when  the  same  amount  of 
money  would  build  over  100,000  public  hous- 
ing units,  or  almost  40.000  school  classrooms. 
or  perhaps  500  miles  of  4-lane  Interstate 
highway. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  work  out  something 
a  little  more  reasonable.  If  we  invite  the 
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ducks  to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table 

with  us.  „  . 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  however,  this 
is  a  serious  matter,  though  spoken  in  jest. 
We  are  In  serious  danger  of  being  classified 
as  antlwlldlife.  antirecreation,  anticonserva- 
tion.  and  perhaps  even  antibeauty. 

Certainly  such  a  charge  is  Invalid,  on  Its 
face  One  need  only  look  at  the  beautiful 
Skagit  development  of  Seattle  City  Light, 
the  Cowlitz  Dams  of  Tacoma  or  the  lake  be- 
hind Chelan  PUD's  Rocky  Reach  project  to 
see  how  much  the  recreation  opportunities 
of  an  area  can  be  enhanced  by  man-made 

As  a  native  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  I  am 
particularly  conscious  of  what  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  done  to  create  enormous 
new  recreational  facilities  in  connection  with 
its  man-made  lakes.  The  same  Is  true  at 
many  of  the  lakes  created  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Corps  of  Engineers.  Power 
dams  and  recreation  are  entirely  compatible, 
but  somehow  we  have  missed  the  boat  in  get- 
ting this  story  across  to  the  public. 

POWER   AND    RECREATION    CO  TOGETHER 

If  we  don't  begin  to  do  a  better  job  of  get- 
ting across  the  story  of  the  campatlbUlty  of 
water  resources  development  with  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  we  are  in  serious  danger 
of  losing  much  of  the  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  development — a  poten- 
tial that  Includes,  among  other  things,  some 
95.3  million  kilowatts  of  electric  power  ca- 
pacity. 

Although  it  might  be  wise  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain rivers  as  "wild  rivers"  and  not  develop 
them,  before  such  a  decision  Is  made  some 
hard  questions  should  be  asked.'  A  "wild 
river"  assuredly  provides  a  different  type  of 
recreation  than  a  river  on  which  large  res- 
ervoirs have  been  created;  but  which  river 
provides  the  best  recreational  opportunities 
for  the  large  masses  of  people  in  our  fast- 
growing  urban  population  centers?  Would 
the  nondevelopment  of  certain  rivers  result 
In  flooding  that  would  destroy  human  lives 
and  property?  Would  the  lack  of  regulation 
of  a  river  leave  communities  without  an  ade- 
quate water  supply?  Is  it  desirable  to  burn 
up  valuable  energy  resources  such  as  coal 
or  oil  while  we  fail  to  utilize  a  renewable 
resource  such  as  the  power  of  falling  water? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
should  be  answered  before  we  turn  our  backs 
on  future  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams. 

We  alfo  need  to  consider  new  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  cost  allocations  and  the 
economic  justification  for  various  projects. 
If  recreation  is  to  be  of  increasing  value,  a 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  should 
be  assigned  to  recreation,  and  more  realistic 
values  should  be  placed  on  other  aspects  of 
multipurpose  projects,  too.  For  example,  ex- 
perience has  already  shown  that  we  have 
underestimated  the  value  of  fiood  protection 
afforded  by  certain  projects. 

Still  another  problem  that  merits  care- 
ful thought  is  the  question  of  firming  up 
the  supply  of  hydropower.  As  peaking  pow- 
er becomes  more  valuable,  more  Federal 
projects  may  have  to  be  designed  as  peaking 
projects,  but  to  do  so  presents  very  real 
problems  for  the  smaller  local  public  power 
systems  and  rural  electric  cooperatives  which 
do  not  have  generation  of  their  own  and 
could  not  use  peaking  power,  as  such. 

NEW    APPROACH   TO   HYDRO    NEEDED 

We  must,'  therefore,  give  consideration  to 
new  ways  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  hydro  projects,  while  at  the  same  time 
not  detracting  from  the  value  of  these  proj- 
ects for  tlie  local  public  agencies  and  rural 
cooperatives. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  today  on  the 
future  of  the  Federal  hydroelectric  p>ower 
program  because  It  has  been  the  only  means 
by  which  many  of  the  municipally  owned 
electric  utilities  and  rural  co-ops  have  been 


able  to  secure  a  low-cost  source  of  whole- 
sale power,  and  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
sure  that,  for  various  reasons,  this  program 
is  not  phased  out  of  existence.  If  this 
program  is  closed  out,  we  may  well  find  that 
the  future  of  many  local  public  power  sys- 
tems and  rural  co-ops  Is  endangered,  unless 
the  utilities  which  have  depended  upon  this 
program  can  find  new  means  to  provide  bulk 
power  supply  on  a  regional  basis. 

In  stressing  the  Importance  of  continuing 
the  hydropower  program,  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  program  should  be  continued  only 
to  provide  power  for  the  so-called  preference 
customers.  To  the  contrary,  the  Nation's 
critical  need  for  new  water  supplies,  the  need 
to  provide  new  recreational  facilities  for 
masses  of  people,  and  other  factors  Indicate 
that  vsrlse  and  comprehensive  development  of 
our  water  resources  will  be  more  rather  than 
less  Important  In  the  future. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
development  of  these  water  resources  In  the 
next  25  years  will  be  carried  on  differently, 
in  many  respects,  than  has  been  the  case 
during  the  p£ist  25  years,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
important  to  adapt  ourselves  to  these 
changes  and  to  up-date  the  program  to  meet 
changing  conditions. 
esthetics  important  in  electric  facilities 

Directly  related  to  the  problem  of  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  and  the  build- 
ing of  all  future  power  facilities  is  the 
question  of  esthetic  considerations.  The  Im- 
portance of  this  problem  is  highlighted  by 
the  fact  that  President  Johnson  has  called 
a  special  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  for 
the  latter  part  of  May.  and  the  development 
of  our  water  resources  and  the  problem  of 
underground  transmission  facilities  will  be 
two  of  the  prime  subjects  for  discussion  at 
this  meeting. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  his  determination  to  enhance 
the  Nation's  beauty,  and  I  hope  that  every- 
one concerned  with  public  power  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  program.  It  Is  a  natural 
for  us.  as  citizens,  as  public  servants,  and  as 
trustees  of  public  enterprises. 

Just  after  the  President  announced  his 
plans  for  a  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty 
I  wrote  him  to  offer  the  services  of  APPA 
in  making  the  Conference  a  success,  and 
pointed  out  that  power  development  has 
made  great  contributions  as  a  i>aylng  partner 
to  multipurpose  use  of  our  water  resources. 

I  noted  that  APPA  members  have  sup- 
ported the  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  natural  beauty  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  favor  Including  recreation  as  a  prime 
project  purpose  at  Federal  reservoirs.  We 
have  supported  the  right-of-way  regulations 
of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture which  help  avoid  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  employment  of  land  for  electric 
transmission  lines,  and  our  members  In- 
creasingly are  attempting  to  improve  urban 
environment  through  building  distribution 
facilities  underground  and  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  substations  and  other  public 
facilities. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  new  awareness 
on  the  part  of  many  public  power  ofiQcials  of 
the  Importance  of  esthetics  in  designing 
utility  facilities,  and  I  hope  that  this  aware- 
ness will  become  more  vrtdespread  through 
increased  emphasis,  for  example,  on  under- 
ground distribution  facilities.  The  same 
public  that  demands  first-class  electric  serv- 
ice increasingly  is  demanding  attractive  sur- 
roTindings,  and  In  this  respect  the  publicly 
owned  utilities  have  a  special  obligation  to 
lead  the  way. 

regulation  can  be  key  to  low-cost 
power 

Another  problem  which  will  be  of  growing 
concern  to  public  power  and  to  the  entire 
electric  Industry  In  the  next  25  years  is  the 
manner  and  extent  of  regulation  of  this  vast 
industry,  which  today  Is  the  biggest  single 


Industry  in  the  United  States.  Increased 
pooling  of  power  through  Interconnected 
systems  makes  mandatory  the  exercise  of 
greater  control  over  the  Industry  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  principal  Issue 
for  public  power  today  is  the  effective  regula- 
tion of  the  huge  power  pools  which  are 
coming  to  characterize  the  private  power  In- 
dustry. The  importance  of  effectively  regu- 
lating these  pools  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  1,000  local  publicly  owned  elec- 
tric systems — primarily  the  small  municipal 
systems — buy  power  at  wholesale  from  the 
private  power  companies.  The  price  they  pay 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
able  to  obtain  wholesale  power  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  these  sales. 

Although  the  Federal  Power  Act  gives  FPC 
Jurisdiction  over  wholesale  sales  of  electricity 
in  interstate  commerce,  this  Jurisdiction  was 
not  exercised  imtil  the  present  Commission 
took  office.  Many  municipal  systems  already 
have  received  direct  benefits  from  this  regu- 
lation— as  a  result  of  complaints  which  they 
have  filed  with  FPC,  and  because  of  the 
silent  presence  of  FPC  at  the  bargaining 
table  during  contract  negotiations. 

The  companies  have  lost  no  time  in  at- 
tacking FPC  jurisdiction,  and  having  lost  In 
the  courts,  they  have  taken  their  cause  to 
Congress.  Senators  Holland  and  Smathers, 
of  Florida,  and  Congressman  Pickle,  of  Texas, 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would  ef- 
fectively eliminate  FPC  jurisdiction  over 
most  wholesale  sales  of  electricity. 

I  hope  that  APPA  will  have  the  support  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  In  our  efforts  to  defeat 
the  Holland -Smathers  bill,  the  Pickle  bill, 
and  any  other  legislation  which  will  remove 
the  power  companies  from  wholesale  rate 
regulation.  Since  many  State  commissions 
make  no  attempt  to  regulate  such  sales,  the 
Federal  agency  Is  the  only  forum  to  which 
the  municipal  power  distributors  can  turn 
for  a  fair  shake  on  wholesale  rates. 

The  increasingly  interstate  character  of  the 
electric  Industry  also  makes  Federal  regula- 
tion more  necessary  In  the  building  of  inter- 
state extra  high  voltage  transmission  lines. 
It  seems  clear  that  sometime  In  the  very 
near  future  legislation  will  have  to  be  en- 
acted along  the  lines  of  the  Moss-Engle  bill, 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  public  obtains 
the  maximum  benefits  from  such  vast  trans- 
mission highways. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  future,  I  am  sure 
you  are  also  reexamining  the  role  of  the  vari- 
ous associations  which  serve  you.  The  pxir- 
poses  and  character  of  these  groups  un- 
doubtedly will  undergo  important  changes  in 
the  future,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  problems  of  the  utilities  they  serve. 

APPA  BOARD  PLANS  5-YEAR  PROGRAM 

I  would  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what  plans 
your  excellent  local  associations  snould  make 
for  the  future,  but  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  to  hear  brlefiy  about  the  5-year 
program  which  APPA's  board  of  directors 
recently  adopted,  after  very  considerable 
study  of  the  long-range  objectives  and  ob- 
ligations of  APPA  to  Its  members.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  study  was  to  key  our  staff  and 
services  to  the  challenges  which  we  see  ahead. 

The  foremost  problem,  for  public  power 
generally,  will  be  power  supply.  This  single 
item  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  electric  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
pense of  public  power  systems,  on  the  aver- 
age, and  it  Is  therefore  essential  that  local 
systems  maintain  alternative  sources  of  low. 
cost  power. 

APPA  is  working  along  several  different 
routes  to  assist  member  systems  In  maintain- 
ing these  alternatives.  We  have  attempted 
to  encourage  joint  action  among  groups  of 
municipal  systems  to  provide  their  own  gen- 
eration and  transmission  through  consulta- 
tion and  publication  of  a  book  called  "Joint 
Action,"  which  covers  some  of  the  possible 
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approaches.  Incidentally,  the  creation  of  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
provides  one  of  the  most  farslghted  means 
for  effective  joint  action  of  local  utilities. 

For  systems  purchasing  their  power  re- 
quirements from  private  utilities,  APPA  Is 
preparing  a  manual  dealing  with  wholesale 
power  contract  negotiations  and  at  the  same 
time  is  watching  the  situation  with  respect 
to  FPC  Jurisdiction  over  wholesale  rates. 

A  "small  generation  study"  Is  in  the  works 
for  systems  generating  their  own  power,  and 
will  provide  guidelines  on  the  economics  of 
various  types  of  generation,  timing,  and  ap- 
propriate plant  sizes. 

Our  concern  with  the  Federal  power  pro- 
gram, support  for  new  projects,  and  con- 
sideration of  new  patterns  of  economics,  of 
course,  is  directly  related  to  the  power  sup- 
ply question. 

The  No.  2  problem  on  the  APPA  board's 
priority  list  for  the  next  5  years  is  the  need 
for  Improved  public  relations.  While  APPA 
members  are  not  likely  to  Indulge  In  multi- 
million-dollar nationwide  advertising  pro- 
grams, they  are  able  to  do  much  to  inform 
their  consumer-owners  about  their  utilities 
at  the  local  level.  APPA  plans  to  prepare 
materials  for  the  member  systems  to  use — a 
new  series  of  bill  stuffer-type  leaflets,  new 
sets  of  Institutional  ad  mats,  among  other 
things.^  More  important,  APPA  has  added  a 
new  m^n  to  the  staff — Mark  Anson,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Kansas  Association 
of  Municipal  Utilities — to  handle  the 
stepped-up  public  relations  program  and  to 
provide  consulting  help  to  Individual  util- 
ities upon  request. 

Management  training  stands  next  on  the 
APPA  board's  priority  list  for  local  public 
power  svstems.  Electrical  technology  and 
the  operating  practices  of  utilities  are  chang- 
ing from  month  to  month,  and  this  means 
that  If  we  don't  keep  learning  and  moving 
uith  the  times,  we're  out  of  date. 

We  are  planning  a  program  of  management 
training  built  around  a  comprehensive 
manual  we  are  now  working  on — sections  are 
being  prepared  by  several  APPA  committees, 
the  firm  of  R.  W.  Beck  &  Associates,  and  our 
own  staff.  As  parts  of  the  manual  are  com- 
pleted, we  expect  to  sponsor  training  pro- 
grams built  around  sections  of  the  manual. 
We  Intend  to  work  through  regional  and 
State  associations  to  bring  these  Important 
training  sessions  as  close  to  your  communities 
as  possible. 

The  fourth  priority  item  on  the  APPA 
"board's  list  Is  a  strong  power  sales  program. 
As  you  have  discovered  here  in  the  North- 
west, the  key  to  lowering  distribution  costs 
I'es  in  building  up  power  xise  per  consumer. 
This  can  be  done  by  small  and  large  sys- 
tems alike,  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fac- 
tor In  cutting  costs  in  any  utility  system. 
APPA  has  some  tools  to  help  build  load — 
a  regular  newspaper  ad  mat  service,  radio 
spots,  bill  stuffers,  and  more  services  coming. 
A  lot  of  us  are  fond  of  saying  that  we 
must  operate  our  public  service  enterprises, 
in  the  final  analysis,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
consumer-owners.  But  I  would  like  to  broad- 
en this  to  Include  all  of  the  people  in  our 
organizations,  both  on  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving ends  of  the  electric  wires. 

However  we  advance  technology,  our  util- 
ities will  be  only  as  strong  as  the  people 
who  operate  them.  So  let  us  not  overlook 
the  most  important  resource  that  is  available 
for  development — the  human  resource.  The 
trends  In  automation  and  mechanlzatldn — 
Important  as  they  may  be  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  modern  organizations — 
should  not  make  otir  operations  so  imper- 
sonal that  we  forget  that  electric  utilities  are 
run  by  human  beings,  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
man beings. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  with  APPA  I 
have  been  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
sense  of  dedication,  sincerity  and  honesty 
Of  the  men  who  operate  the  Nation's  public 


power  systems.  They  are  our  greatest  as- 
set. I  therefore  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  search  constantly  for  new  ways  to 
make  the  electric  industry  an  even  more 
satisfying  vocation  for  its  employees,  and 
ever  more  useful  for  those  It  serves.  To 
achieve  that  goal  we  can  well  dedicate  our- 
selves for  the  next  25  years. 


RISING  U.S.  MARKET  IN  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  N.  Thurman,  vei-y  capable  vice 
president  of  the  Pacific  American  Steam- 
ship Association,  recently  pointed  out 
the  almost  limitless  economic  opportu- 
nity for  this  country  in  expanding  trade 
with  non-Communist  countries  of  Asia 
and  the  southwest  Pacific. 

Noting  that  this  area  has  a  population 
in  excess  of  900  million  people  and  that 
the  standard  of  living  is  slowing  rising, 
he  points  out  the  economic  benefits  that 
the  United  States  could  achieve  by  the 
expansion  of  trade. 

During  my  recent  campaign,  I  alerted 
America  to  the  vast  trade  potential  of 
the  area  when  I  called  for  a  partnership 
for  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Thurman's  remarks 
support  my  contentions. 

Since  the  article  is  so  timely,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  22, 
1965] 

PASSA   Official   Says   Rising  U.S.   Market 
IN  Far  East 

(By  John  N.  Thurman) 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
non-Communist  countries  of  Asia  and  the 
southwest  Pacific  represent  an  area  of  great 
economic  and  commercial  Importance  to  the 
west  coast  steamship  companies  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  A  population 
of  900  million  people  living  In  this  vast 
region  stretching  from  India  In  the  west 
to  Japan  In  the  east  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  south  constitute  an  enormous 
market  for  American  products  and  services. 
These  countries  are  also  important  sup- 
pliers of  vitally  needed  import  raw  materials 
which  contribute  to  our  economic  needs  and 
well-being.  In  basic  products,  Asian  coun- 
tries supply  almost  90  percent  of  the  world's 
natural  rubber  and  over  60  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  tin  with  substantial  shares 
of  the  world's  output  of  oil,  wool,  copra, 
hemp.  Jute,  and  spices. 

SHIP    MARKETS 

Low  levels  of  per  capita"  income  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  this  part  of  the 
world  have  tended  to  limit  the  market  po- 
tential for  U.S.  goods.  But  the  require- 
ments for  the  developing  nations  have  never- 
theless brought  about  a  substantial  increase 
In  Imports  from  the  United  States.  Asia 
and  the  southwest  Pacific  are  growing  mar- 
kets for  many  of  our  important  export 
goods,  primarily  machinery,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, cotton,  and  to  India  and  Pakistan  large 
quantities  of  grain. 

Throughout  the  Far  East  economic  ex- 
pansion is  slowly  taking  place  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  Increasing  with  the  result 
that  new  and  better  export  opportunities 
develop  each  day. 

In  recent  years,  to  Illustrate  the  Impor- 
tance to  PASSA  member  lines,  California  has 
exported  more  U.S.  goods  than  any  other 
State.  Annually  exports  from  California 
are  near  the  $2  billion  mark  and  It  is  esti- 


mated by  State   authority  directly  provide 
employment  for  over  400,000  persons. 

Studies  show  that  in  the  west  coast  sea- 
port areas  every  ton  of  cargo  moved  gener- 
ates  $15  In  new  purchasing  power  and  $1  out 
of  every  $3  in  circulation  there  is  directly 
related  to  our  world  trade. 

U.S.  Government  official  figures  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  show  that  in  the 
calendar  year  1963  U.S.-fiag  liner  vessel 
lifted  5,519,000  long  tons  oJ^  export  com- 
modities from  California  and  Pacific  North- 
west ports.  U.S.  tramp  vessels  from  the  west 
coast  accounted  for  11,590,000  long  tons  of 
exports. 

In  the  Import  trades,  U.S.-fiag  liners  car- 
ried 3,054,000  and  U.S.  tramp  vessels, 
2,819,000  long  tons.  Statistics  have  not  yet 
,  been  fully  compiled  for  the  calendar  year 
1964,  but  Marad  estimates  indicate  an  in- 
crease  over  the  tonnage  figures  from  1963, 

Today  Japan  is  the  second  most  important 
Importer  of  U.S.  goods  following  Canada. 
The  United  States  exports  to  Japan  nearly 
$2  billion  worth  of  U.S.  goods,  or  nearly  lo 
percent  of  our  total  exports.  Japan  has 
ranked  second  or  third  among  U.S.  markets 
for  the  majority  of  the  last  10  years.  Also 
the  United  States  is  now  Japan's  largest 
foreign  market  and  source  of  supply  with  a 
potential  for  increased  U.S.  sales  due  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  Japanese  economy. 

India,  through  a  series  of  5-year  plans 
for  economic  development,  may  soon  become 
an  attractive  market  for  a  wider  range  ol 
U.S.  goods.  Potentially  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mass  markets  In  the  world  with  a 
population  of  over  450  million  people  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  about  9  million  per  year. 
To  date  nearly  all  U.S.  exports  to  India  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  foodstuffs  and  grain 
generated  under  Public  Law  480;  but  with 
industrialization  the  steamship  Industry 
hopes  that  within  the  next  few  years,  oppor- 
tunities will  Increase  for  the  sale  of  capital 
goods  and  industrial  raw  materials. 

TRADE  RISING 

After  Japan  and  India,  the  Philippines  Is 
the  most  important  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States  In  near  Asia.  While'  our  share 
of  the  Philippine  market  Is  still  high,  it  has 
been  declining  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
Intense  Japanese  and  European  competition. 
More  U.S.  capital  has  been  invested  in  the 
Philippines  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Asia,  and  it  Is  hoped  by  the  U.S.-fiag  west 
coast  steamship  operators  that  revised  trade 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  for  mutual  preferential  tariff 
treatment  will  alter  the  present  trend  of  this 
nation  as  a  declining  market. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  In  the  South- 
west Pacific  differ  economically  and  cultur- 
ally from  the  other  countries  In  nearby  Asia. 
They  have  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  the  world  and  because  of  this  they 
provide  a  great  potential  for  the  American 
export  market.  At  the  present  time  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  pressing  for  the 
liberalization  of  Australian  import  restric- 
tions and  a  reduction  In  the  high  level  of 
tariffs.  If  this  endeavor  is  successful,  a  po- 
tentially rich  market  for  U.S.  shipping  is 
bound  to  develop. 

To  turn  to  the  military  value  of  this  local- 
ity, as  a  nation  we  must  not  underestimate 
our  stake  in  the  defense  of  the  Southeastern 
Pacific  and  the  necessity  for  the  development 
of  stable  economies  in  this  area.  The  United 
States  has  expanded  billions  of  dollars  to 
stem  the  rush  of  communism  into  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  American  lives  are 
being  lost  to  protect  the  democratic  society. 

Military  action  alone  is  fruitless  unless 
the  United  States  continues  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  to  Insure  stability 
in  much  of  this  region.  A  solid  trade  sys- 
tem between  the  United  States  and  the 
Pacific  reaches  Is  Imperative  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 
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VfeSSEL  SERVICES 

Ordinarily  steamship  companies  are  not 
considered  In  the  same  category  as  the  ex- 
porter but  the  actual  facts  are  that  every 
American-flag  shipping  company  is  an  ex- 
porter of  American  transportation  services. 
It  is  not  well  enough  known  by  the  general 
public  how  these  transportation  services  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  and  stem  the  outfiow  of  gold. 

In  his  recent  balance-of -payments  message 
to  Congress,  President  Johnson  said  that  as 
a  part  of  the  program  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
payments  deficit  his  administration  will 
strive  to  eliminate  "such  artificial  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports  as  discriminatory  freight  rates 
on  ocean  traffic." 

What  the  President  failed  to  realize  or  at 
least  to  so  state  in  his  message  is  that  if 
American  manufacturers  would  make  greater 
use  of  U.S.-fiag  vessels  to  carry  items  manu- 
factured for  export  to  world  markets,  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  could  be  reduced 
as  much  as  $20  million  annually. 

Recently  the  Honorable  William  S.  Mail- 
LiARD,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conamittee, 
Introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  310)  calling  upon  American 
businessmen  to  voluntarily  Join  with  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  through  making  greater  use  of 
American-flag  vessels.  The  Mailllard  pro- 
posal is  most  commendable  and  It  is  hoped 
will  be  successful. 

A  very  simple  method  to  carry  this  out 
could  be  used  by  American  businessmen  as  is 
done  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  this  is 
to  quote  prices  on  export  materials  C.  &  F. 
(cost  and  freight  charges)  or  c.l.f.  (cost,  in- 
surance and  freight) .  The  shipper  would 
then  completely  control  the  routing  of  his 
cargo  from  the  manufacturing  plant  to  the 
consumer's  home  port  and  thereby  could  in- 
sist upon  the  use  of  U.S.-fiag  vessels. 

PASSA  member  lines  engaged  In  the  Far 
East  trade  are  embarked  on  building  pro- 
grams to  furnish  the  American  exporter  the 
finest,  fastest,  most  efficient  vessels  available 
anywhere  in  the  world.  We  stand  ready  to 
supply  a  service  not  only  to  the  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  but  to  do  our 
part  to  aid  the  American  economy  and  pro- 
tect our  national  Interest. 


EROSIONS   OF  MORAL   STANDARDS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  discussing  the 
moral  standards  of  our  society.  The 
public  response  to  this  editorial  was 
overwhelming  and  many  reprints  were 
requested. 

As  the  editorial  points  out : 

If  the  public  is  as  deeply  disturbed  as  we 
are  by  the  decline  in  national  moral  and  na- 
tional pride  let  it  speak  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  through  the  ef- 
forts of  an  aroused  America,  we  can 
upgrade  the  standards  of  our  society. 

I  think  the  Nation  should  applaud  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Gould,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
for  rendering  this  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner] 
The  Appalling  Erosions  of  Moral  Standards 

What  has  happened  to  our  national 
morals? 

An  educator  speaks  out  In  favor  of  free 

love. 


A  man  of  God  condones  sexual  excur- 
sions by  unmarried  adults. 

Movies  sell  sex  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity. 

Bookstores  and  clgarstands  peddle  pornog- 
raphy. 

A  high  court  labels  yesterday's  smut  as 
today's  literature. 

Record  shops  feature  albvuus  displaying 
nudes  and  near  nudes. 

Night  clubs  stage  shows  that  would  have 
shocked  a  smoker  audience  a  generation  ago. 

TV  shows  and  TV  commercials  pour  out 
a  fiood  of  sick,  sadistic,  and  suggestive  sex 
situations. 

A  campaign  is  launched  to  bring  accept- 
ance to  homosexuality. 

Radio  broadcasts  present  discussions  for 
and  against  promiscuity. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  publish  pic- 
tures and  articles  that  flagrantly  violate  the 
bounds  of  good  taste. 

Four  letter  words  once  heard  only  in  bar- 
room brawls  now  appear  in  publications  of 
general  distribution. 

Birth  control  counsel  is  urged  for  high 
school  girls. 

Look  around  you.  These  things  are  hap- 
pening in  your  America.  In  the  two  decades 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have  seen 
our  national  standards  of  morality  lowered 
again  and  again. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  erosion  of  past 
principles  of  decency  and  good  taste. 

And — we  have  harvested  a  whirlwind.  As 
our  standards  have  lowered,  our  crime  levels 
and  social  problems  have  Increased. 

Today,  we  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
our  youth  in  Jail  •  •  •  in  reformatories 
•  *  *  on  probation  and  In  trouble  than  ever 
before. 

Study  the  statistics  on  illegitimate  births, 
on  broken  marriages,  on  Juvenile  crimes,  on 
school  dropouts,  on  sex  deviation,  on  dope 
addiction,  on  high  school  marriages,  on 
crimes  of  passion. 

The  figures  are  higher  than  ever,  and  going 
higher. 

Parents,  police  authorities,  educators,  and 
thoughtful  citizens  In  all  walks  of  life  are 
deeply  disturbed. 

They  should  be.  For  they  are  responsible. 
We  of  the  older  generation  are  responsible. 

Our  youngsters  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  we  were  at  the  same  age.  Generally, 
they  are  wiser.  But — they  have  more  temp- 
tations than  we  had.  They  have  more  cars. 
They  have  more  money.  They  have  more 
opportunities  for  getting  into  trouble. 

We  opened  doors  for  them  that  were  de- 
nied to  us.  We  encouraged  permissiveness. 
We  indulged  them.  We  granted  maximum 
freedoms.  And  we  asked  for  a  minimum  In 
respect  •  *  •  and  in  responsibility. 

Rules  and  regulations  that  prevailed  for 
generations  as  sane  and  sensible  gu'.des  for 
personal  conduct  were  reduced  or  rrtnoved, 
or  Ignored. 

Prayer  was  banned  from  the  schoolroom 
and  the  traditional  schoolbocks  that  taught 
moral  precepts  as  well  as  reading  were  re- 
placed with  the  Inane  banalities  of  "Dick 
and  Jane." 

Basically,  there  are  Just  two  main  streams 
of  religious  thought  In  these  United  States. 
Those  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  and 
those  who  do  not. 

The  first  group  far  outnumbers  the  second. 
But  this  Nation  that  was  founded  on  the 
democratic  concept  of  majority  rule  now  de- 
nies the  positive  rights  of  many  to  protect 
the  negative  rights  of  a  few. 

As  prayer  went  out  of  the  classroom,  so, 
too,  did  patriotism. 

No  longer  are  our  children  encouraged  to 
take  pride  in  our  Nation's  great  and  glorious 
past. 

Heroes  are  downgraded.  The  role  played 
by  the  United  States  In  ralslng-the  hearts  and 
hopes  of  all  enslaved  peoples  for  a  century 
and  a  half  Is  minimized. 


We  believe  this  is  wrong.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  would 
welcome  an  Increase  in  patriotism  and  prayer 
and  a  decrease  in  the  peddling  of  sex,  sensa- 
tionalism, materialism,  and  sordidness. 

In  a  few  days  the  Examiner  will  present  the 
first  in  a  series  of  profiles  of  our  Nation's 
heroes.  We  will  salute  the  men  and  women 
who  contributed  so  much  to  our  national 
legacy  in  valor,  science,  education,  religion, 
and  art. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  will  also  intensify 
our  efforts  to  fight  back  against  the  appalling 
vulgarization  of  sex. 

We  do  not  propose  prudery.  Neither  do  we 
propose  wild-eyed,  fanatical  patriotism. 

In  both  areas,  we  propose  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  problems  as  we  see  them  with 
calm  reason  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
those  with  views  contrary  to  ours. 

As  a  newspaper  we  have  an  obligation  to 
refiect  life  as  it  is,  not  as  it  Ideally  might  be. 
We  will,  therefore,  continue  to  print  all  the 
news.  That  which  Is  sordid  and  tawdry  we 
will  treat  in  a  manner  suitable  for  a  family 
publication. 

Over  the  years  we  have  refused  to  accept 
advertising  which  we  felt  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  good  taste.  We  will  pursue  this 
course  with  greater  dedication  in  the  future. 

Our  test  will  be  our  own  standards  of  good 
taste.  We  do  not  claim  infallibility.  Readers 
have  felt  we  erred  in  the  past.  Others  will 
undoubtedly  feel  we  do  so  in  the  futiire. 
Such  errors  of  excess — if  they  occur — will  be 
in  spite  of  our  efforts.    Not  because  of  them. 

If  the  general  public  is  as  deeply  disturbed 
as  we  are  by  the  decline  in  national  morals 
and  in  national  pride,  let  it  speak  out. 

Together  we  can  put  down  the  sex  peddlers 
vrtthout  lifting  the  bluenoses.  And,  with 
God's  help,  we  can  put  prayer  and  patriotism 
back  in  our  classrooms.  And  in  our  hearts 
and  homes,  as  well. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BYELORUSSIANS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25  the  Byelorussian  people 
marked  their  47th  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence. The  freedom  of  these  brave 
and  determined  people  was  unfortu- 
nately shortlived.  Like  other  small  na- 
tions, it  was  overrun  by  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  1921. 

The  Byelorussians,  having  experienced 
freedom's  blessings,  will  never  rest  while 
the  yoke  of  totalitarianism  bears  upon 
them.  I  say  to  oppressed  people  every- 
where, "Do  not  lose  faith.  Continue  to 
inculcate  within  the  sanctuary  of  your 
children's  hearts  freedom's  message." 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  day  will 
come  when  people  everywhere  will 
achieve  freedom  and  self-determination. 
History  clearly  is  on  fi'eedom's  side. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  PRAISES  RE- 
DUCTION IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
FOR  MARCH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  unemployment  rate  of  4.7  per- 
cent is  heartening  to  every  American — 
not  only  because  it  is  the  lowest  rate  in 
over  7  years  but  also'because  it  indicates 
we  are  making  progress,  under  an  able 
and  progressive  President,  toward  the 
eventual  attainment  of  our  goal  of  maxi- 
mum employment. 

We  have  rightly  fixed  unemployment 
as  a  priority  item  of  domestic  concern, 
and  have  approached  this  problem  vigor- 
ously with  the  results  that  we  see  today. 
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The  President  asked  the  Congress  for 
action,  and  the  Nation  received  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  our  history;  it  re- 
ceived programs  to  train  the  unskilled, 
to  educate  jobless  youth,  and  to  open  new 
horizons  for  the  disadvantaged.  We 
have  pushed  ahead  with  fiscal  policies 
that  stimulated  the  economy  while  pre- 
serving the  stability  of  the  dollar.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  provided  trailing  in  eveiT  Sttt.te 
in  projects  approved  for  over  400.000 
men  and  women.  The  Youth  Corps  and 
the  Job  Corps  were  authorized  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  reduce  the 
still  alarmingly  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  our  young  people. 

I  am  proud  to  participate  in  this  kind 
of  government.  These  are  programs 
which  will  lead  to  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans.  We  have  one  indication 
today  that  progress  is  being  made  in  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  human  talents — a 
situation  that  has  plagued  our  economy 
for  too  long.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  President  and  to 
pledge  my  active  support  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  unemployment,  thereby 
fully  utilizing  the  vast  human  resources 
of  our  Nation. 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
dimensions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  were  discussed  with  eloquence 
and  clarity  recently  by  Kenneth  Holum, 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  recent  an- 
nual Farmers  Union  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  speech  is  both  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  Department's  water  and 
power  development  and  objectives,  and 
the  new  conservation  which  is  challeng- 
ing us  not  only  to  save  the  beauty  of 
our  countryside,  but  to  restore  that  of  our 
cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Holum's  inspiring  speech  be  carried 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Addp-ess  by  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary 07  THE  INTEHIOR,  WATER  AND  POWER 

Development,    Before    the    63d    Annual 

Convention    of    the    National    Farmers 

Union.  Chicago,  III.,  March  16,  1965 

In  1949.  I  was  a  freshman  member  of  the 

South  Dakota  State  Legislature — a  position  I 

attained  incidentally,  only  because  farmers  In 

my    home    county    were    great    admirers    of 

President  Harry  S.  Trv^man  and  I  ran  with 

a  firm  grip  on  his  coattails. 

Farmers  Union  helped  a  young  and  green 
farmer  learn  the  legislative  process.  More 
Important,  it  helped  me  identify  the  public 
Interest. 

Since  that  time,  two  of  my  former  col- 
leagues— one  a  Republican  and  the  other 
a  Democrat — and  both  very  able,  have  retired 
from  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  to  give 
th^  State  Farmers  Union  day-to-day  leader- 
ship. Meanwhile.  I  have  learned  to  know 
most  of  your  State  and  national  leaders. 

Jim  Patton  Is  not  only  president  of  my 
farm  organization,  he  Is  an  esteemed  personal 
friend.  He  Is  a  respected  national  and  inter- 
national leader. 

Farmers  Union  Is  my  farm  organization 
because  I  believe  in  Its  program.     It  Is  a 


'people's  organization,  responsible,  vigorous 
and  courageous.  Farmers  Union  Is  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  a  nationwide  and 
worldwide  community  where  men  may  live 
in  peace  under  freedom  and  law,  and  where 
each  Individual  has  the  opportunity  to  earn 
an  adequate  living  in  return  for  his  labor 
and  talent. 

Except  for  the  past  4  years,  my  life  has 
been  spent  on  a  family-size  farm  in  South 
Dakota.  Since  January  of  1961.  I  have  be- 
queathed to  my  associates  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  responsibility  for  grap- 
pling with  farm  problems  and  concerned 
myself  with  challenges  in  the  water  and 
power  field  of  your  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Farmers  Union  has  always  been  vitally 
concerned  with  these  matters  and  your  Wash- 
ington representatives  and  national  presi- 
dent have  made  me  understand  that  your 
interest  has  not  diminished.  I  shall  discuss 
these  programs  in  a  few  moments. 

President  Johnson  has  added  a  new  and 
exciting  dimension  to  our  national  life.  He 
has  challenged  us  as  never  before  to  protect 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 8  message  on  natural  beauty,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"To  deal  with  these  new  problems  will  re- 
quire a  new  conservation.  We  must  not 
only  protect  the  countryside  and  save  It 
from  destruction,  we  must  restore  what  has 
been  destroyed  and  salvage  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  our  cities.  Our  conservation  must 
be  not  Just  the  classic  conservation  of  pro- 
tection and  development,  but  a  creative 
conservation  of  restoration  and  Innovation. 
Its  concern  is  not  with  nature  alone,  but  with 
the  total  relation  between  man  and  the  world 
around  him.  Its  object  Is  not  just  a  man's 
welfare  but  the  dignity  of  man's  spirit." 

For  46  years.  I  lived  with  nature  and  know 
both  its  beauty  and  cruelty — real  and  poten- 
tial. I  know  the  beauty  of  the  freshly  turned 
furrow,  corn  that  Is  knee  high  on  July  4,  and 
golden  fields  of  wheat  under  the  summer 
sun. 

The  most  elegant  country  club  cannot  sur- 
pass the  beauty  of  a  newborn  calf,  lambs 
playing  in  fresh,  spring  pastures  or  a  pen 
of  prime  beef  sleek,  and  ready  for  market. 

No  city  slum  can  be  more  ugly  than  an 
April  prairie  dust  storm.  No  environment  is 
more  unattractive  than  a  South  Dakota  farm 
when  the  rains  fail  to  come  and  crops  die. 
I  have  survived  prairie  dust  storms,  total 
crop  failures,  and  experienced  with  my 
neighbors  the  heartache  of  liquidating  a 
carefully  developed  herd  of  breeding  stock 
because  neither  forage  nor  pasture  was  avail- 
able. 

Now  for  4  years.  I  have  been  a  temporary 
resident  of  our  Nation's  Capital — one  of 
America's  largest  cities.  My  family  has  seen 
the  ugliness  of  city  slums  and  the  problems 
they  produce. 

With  millions  of  others  we  breathe  air  that 
often  hangs  heavy  with  contamination.  We 
look  at  the  Potomac  and  Its  potential  gran- 
deur and  mourn  Its  polluted  state.  If  we 
plan  a  picnic  In  one  of  the  public  areas  we 
have  learned  to  reserve  a  table  a  week  in 
advance.  A  Sunday  afternoon  drive  means 
multllane  highway  and  a  monotonous  suces- 
slon  of  suburban  subdivisions  Interspersed 
with  acres  of  asphalt  parking  lots  surround- 
ing garrlsh  shopping  centers. 

Utilitarian?    Yes.    Beautiful?    Seldom. 

Too  often  this  is  the  case  In  city  zif ter  city, 
where  the  mad  rush  to  meet  the  basic  de- 
mands of  a  burgeoning  population  makes  us 
lose  sight  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  we  so 
badly  need  to  bring  to  the  planning  tables. 

Washington  Is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
cities.  Yet  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
single  place  within  reasonable  driving  dis- 
tance, where  a  weekend  family  outing  Is  pos- 
sible with  any  normal  degree  of  privacy. 

Each  of  us  Is  a  product  of  our  environ- 
ment.   Poverty  is  a  depressant,  not  a  stim- 


ulant. It  rots  the  soul  as  well  as  the  will 
because  It  robs  a  person  of  that  all-essential 
Ingredient — hope.  A  few  prairie  dust 
storms  may.  as  some  have  suggested, 
strengthen  the  citizen's  moral  fiber,  but  their 
repetition  is  more  likely  to  produce  discour- 
aged adults  and  unhappy  children. 

Polluted  rivers  are  a  disgrace.  Clean  rivers 
are  a  necessary  national  goal.  Con  tarn- 
Inated  air  Is  a  major  health  hazard.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  here  In  the  world's 
richest  nation,  where  we  pride  ourselves 
so  much  on  human  rights,  that  every  child 
born  In  America  has  the  right  to  Inherit 
clean  air  in  his  community? 

As  a  South  Dakota  farmboy  there  were 
many  things  I  didn't  have,  and  didn't  miss, 
But  I  did  have  clean  air — and  lots  of  It. 
The  James  River  wasn't  spectacular — but 
it  wasn't  polluted  either.  We  had  plenty 
of  open  spaces  for  family  wiener  roasts. 
This  is  a  great  deal — something  that  farmers 
usually  take  for  granted. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  have 
devoted  so  much  of  my  time  before  an  as- 
sembly of  family  farmers  to  stress  President 
Johnson's  concern  for  cities,  natural  beauty, 
clean  air  and  water.  It  Is  because  above  all 
else.  I  know  the  Farmers  Union  is  deeply 
concerned  about  people  and  their  welfare. 
Some  of  the  most  critical  economic  and 
social  problems  facing  our  Nation  today  lie 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  cities.  The 
relationship  between  the  farm  family  and 
the  city  famUy  Is  well  understood  by  Farmers 
Union. 

Most  of  you  have  or  will  have  sons  and 
daughters  living  In  America's  cities.  You 
have  many  reasons  to  support  the  President's 
program  enthusiastically,  and  I  know  that 
you  do. 

Our  growth  can  be  measured  in  many 
ways  as  a  nation.  One  Is  the  Increased 
competition  for  space.  Each  year  for 
example,  we  lose  1  million  acres  of  farm- 
land to  urban  expansion,  superhighways 
and  other  development.  Providing  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  the  low- 
and  middle-Income  families  In  our  towns  and 
cities  will  require  the  dedication  of  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  land — both  in  public 
and  private  ownership — to  those  purposes. 

Our  planning  to  meet  this  aspect  of  the 
"quiet  crisis"  as  Secretary  Udall  has  referred 
to  these  problems,  must  be  carried  out  at  all 
leyels  of  government.  Our  most  Imagina- 
tive thinking  must  be  applied  over  the  long 
range.  This  suggestion  of  retiring  substan- 
tial acreages  of  cropland  for  recreation  pur- 
poses has  already  been  proposed.  Other 
plans  win  be  discussed  as  well  you  can  be 
sure,  as  America  more  and  more  realizes  that 
the  millions  of  "Johnnies,  Bettys,  and  Marys" 
living  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles  and  other  great  metropolitan 
centers  need  to  know  and  experience  the 
freedom  of  open  areas,  walks  In  the  woods, 
green  trees,  birds  and  animal  life — the  se- 
renity of  being  able  to  be  alone  with  nature. 

Over  the  years  no  organization  has  more 
heavily  underscored  Its  belief  In  the  great 
principles  of  conservation  than  the  Farmers 
Union.  No  organization  has  more  consist- 
ently related  conservation  programs  to  the 
national  welfare. 

My  responsibilities,  as  you  know,  lie  In  the 
area  of  our  water  and  power  programs,  which 
very  substantially  affect  the  dally  lives  of 
millions  of  farm  families  and  communities. 

You  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
You  have  been  stanch  and  unwavering  to 
your  support.  You  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  policies  that  affect  these  programs 
and  the  marketing  of  electric  power. 

When  you  met  In  Washington  4  years  ago 
I  told  you  that  the  no-new-start  policy 
would  be  reversed.  Tonight  I  can  report  to 
you  that  25  new  starts  on  reclamation  and 
power  projects  have  been  put  under  con- 
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Ktructlon  since  that  time.  Four  more  are 
programed  under  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget 
reauest  Five  of  these  new  starts  will  utilize 
water  for  power  generation  as  well  as  Irrl- 
eatlon  and  other  purposes.  They  will  add 
some  577,100  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  system,  when 
completed. 

Nearly  $1.3  billion  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  In  fiscal  years  1962  through 
1965  to  advance  an  orderly  program  of  land 
and  water  resource  development  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

Between  June  30,  1961.  and  June  30,  1964. 
more  than  600,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  were 
completed  by  Reclamation  and  1,700  miles 
of  transmission  lines  were  added  to  dis- 
tribute power  to  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  other  consumer-owned  systems. 

Many  hundreds  of  thotisands  more  kilo- 
watts are  being  added  this  year  and  are 
budgeted  for  1966  along  with  associated 
transmission  facilities. 

Tlie  Bonneville  Power  Administration  In 
the  period  from  January  1961  to  date  has 
added  1,160  miles  of  transmission  lines. 
Total  circuit  miles  of  transmission  line 
under  construction  by  BPA  at  this  moment 
are  2,196  of  which  nearly  900  miles  are  for 
the  huge  Pacific  coast  intertle. 

In  the  Southwest  Power  Administration 
marketing  area,  346  miles  of  line  are  now 
under  construction  and  we  have  proposed 
an  additional  546  miles  of  line  In  the  1966 
budget  now  before  the  Congress. 

So  we  have  built  a  total  of  2,880  miles  of 
additional  heavy  transmission  line  to  pro- 
vide service  to  our  customers  and  are  adding 
thousands  of  miles  more. 

We  have  vigorously  carried  out  the  policies 
of  Congress  In  marketing  Federal  power  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  as  many  systems 
as  possible,  serving  rural  and  domestic  con- 
sumers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  extended 
service  to  165  more  preference  customers  In 
the  past  4  years.  The  Government  has  a 
vital  and  continuing  role  to  play  In  pro- 
viding future  power  supply  to  these  systems. 
We  shall  meet  these  responsibilities. 

Of  course  the  most  dramatic  and  signifi- 
cant achievement  of  all  In  the  power  field 
came  about  last  year,  when  the  giant  Pacific 
Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  Intertle  was 
approved. 

It  is  the  biggest  single  electric  power  trans- 
mission program  ever  conceived  In  the  United 
States,  with  privately  owned  companies,  mu- 
nicipal. State,  and  Federal  entities  pooling 
their  resources  to  build  an  Interconnection 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  4  million  kilo- 
watts of  power  from  the  Northwest  to  south- 
ern California  and  Arizona — and  back  again. 
Most  of  you  have  read  about  this  tremen- 
dous undertaking  where  the  first  750.000- 
volt  lines  will  be  built  In  this  country,  and 
the  longest  anywhere. 

Consumers  In  11  Western  States  will  bene- 
fit from  this  program.  Including  customers 
of  248  rural  electric  cooperatives,  municipal- 
ities, and  public  power  systems.  Our  objec- 
tive has  been  to  Include  every  cooperative 
and  publicly  owned  system  that  we  possibly 
could  In  the  benefits  of  this  Interconnection. 
It  continues  to  be  our  objective. 

Any  attempt  by  me  to  go  Into  detail  on  this 
enormous  undertaking  would  consume  more 
time  than  we  have  available  this  evening. 
What  Is  important  to  you.  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Interest  and  that  of  Its 
preference  customers  has  been  completely 
protected. 

Of  equal  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Government,  privately  owned  companies  and 
public  bodies  were  able  to  harmonize  their 
efforts  In  this  enormous  undertaking,  for  the 
good  of  so  many  Americans. 

Certainly  more  of  this  kind  of  Joint  effort 
must  be  made  if  America  is  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  300  million  people  in  the  year  2000 


who  will  consume  as  much  as  10  times  the 
amount  of  electricity  we  now  use. 

There  is  much  talk  today  about  power  pool- 
ing between  systems.  President  Kennedy's 
directive  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  early  1961  stimulated  a  lot  of  thinking. 
You  win  recall  he  told  us  to  develop  plans 
for  the  early  Interconnection  of  areas  served 
by  Interior's  marketing  agencies,  and  to  plan 
for  further  national  cooperative  pooling  be- 
tween both  private  and  public  systems. 

President  Kennedy's  directive  was  most 
timely.  The  growth  of  power  systems,  tech- 
nological developments  in  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  lines  and  large  generating  units 
had  brought  the  power  Industry  to  the  point 
where  interconnections  and  pooling  was  very 
much  In  order — If  full  advantage  was  to  be 
taken  of  the  potential  economies. 

A  sharp  upswing  has  occurred  in  large  plant 
construction.  Many  new  pooling  arrange- 
ments have  been  announced.  New  fuel 
sources  have  been  tapped.  Plans  for  long 
transmission  lines  have  been  reported  widely. 
If  all  of  these  things  are  done  and  done  prop- 
erly, participating  utility  systems  will  be  able 
to  cut  back  necessary  reserves  and  effect  great 
economies  by  utilizing  various  kinds  of  di- 
versities between  systems.  The  American 
consumer  should  benefit  substantially. 

Will  the  small  publicly  owned  systems  be 
able  to  share  In  this  promise  of  more  eco- 
nomically produced  power?  Will  they  be 
able  to  Join  in  these  new  pooling  arrange- 
ments? 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  important 
and  continuing  role  to  play  In  this  field. 
We  must  do  the  best  possible  Job  with  our 
own  systems.  We  must  encourage  Inter- 
connections of  Federal  and  contiguous  non- 
Federal  systems,  and  In  the  sharing  of  the 
economic  benefits  throughout  the  power  in- 
dustry. 

If  the  basic  purpose  of  the  power  indus- 
try— Irrespective  of  ownership — Is  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  the  best  possible 
electric  service  at  the  lowest  cost,  then  this 
must  be  done. 

Insofar  as  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
concerned,  real  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  Missouri  Basin.  These  cooperatives, 
municipal  utilities,  public  power  districts, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  orga- 
nized a  pool  called  the  Missouri  Basin  systems 
group.  The  extensive  Federal  transmission 
system  provides  a  real  opportunity  for  co- 
operative arrangements. 

Now  the  co-ops  and  other  preference  cus- 
tomers as  well  In  that  area  will  be  able  to 
join  together  and  build  large,  efficient  plants 
at  sources  of  low-cost  fuel.  The  basin 
steam,  owned  by  farmers  and  financed  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  will 
be  the  largest  lignite  burning  steam  genera- 
tion plant  in  the  hemisphere. 

In  other  areas  where  the  Government  has 
built  transmission  lines  similar  arrangements 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers  have 
been,  or  will  be  worked  out. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  The  task 
of  small  systems  elsewhere  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult. Successes  will  not  only  depend  upon 
Federal  leadership,  but  also  upon  recognition 
by  the  povfrer  Industry  that  each  segment 
has  a  job  to  do,  and  that  the  pluralistic  pat- 
tern of  ownership  we  have  has  been  good  for 
the  Nation  and  will  continue. 

Because  farmers  throughout  this  Nation 
who  are  served  through  their  cooperatives 
have  such  a  vital  stake  In  this  matter.  Farm- 
ers Union  win  I  know,  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
leadership  to  protect  the  interest  of  rural 
America. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  this  evening  I 
have  referred  to  preference  customers.  I  do 
not  have  to  explain  to  Farmers  Union  mem- 
bers, the  meaning  of  the  preference  clause 
and  Its  importance. 

Time  after  time  you  have  stood  strong 
and  unyielding  with  other  like-minded 
groups    to    protect    the    preference    clause 


against  efforts  to  destroy  It.  You  have  been 
successful  and  America  is  stronger  for  your 
efforts. 

Your  interest  In  preserving  the  160-acre 
limitation  provisions  of  reclamation  law  have 
been  just  as  strongly  exhibited.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  In  the  belief  that  Federal  investment 
shall  benefit  the  many,  not  the  few.  Your 
position  Is  shared  by  many  other  organiza- 
tions as  well. 

We  believe  strongly  in  this  principle  as 
well.  You  understand  why  I  am  proud  to 
work  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  has 
the  courage  to  begin  to  right  the  wrongs  that 
were  done  32  years  ago,  when  a  predecessor 
erroneously  ruled  that  the  rich  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia's Imperial  Valley  were  not  subject  to 
the  excess  land  provisions  of  Reclamation 
law. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job  that  we  have  as- 
sumed. Enormous  acreages  are  Involved. 
Much  of  the  land  is  held  by  absentee  owners. 
Major  policy  questions  remain  undecided. 
But  excess  lands  In  the  Imperial  Irrigation 
district  receiving  water  through  Federal  fa- 
cilities win  be  brought  Into  compliance  with 

Certainly  this  historic  decision,  along  with 
those  on  the  Westlands  Water  District  con- 
tract and  the  sale  of  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp. 
lands,  clearly  establishes  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  determination  to  push  forward 
\igorously  with  a  reclamation  program 
geared  to  the  family  farm  concept. 

No  administration  has  more  firmly  em- 
braced this  principle  in  Its  acts  and  deeds. 

We  intend  to  offer  new  proposals  to  Con- 
gress that  wni,  we  believe,  adapt  the  reclama- 
tion program  even  more  to  family  farm 
needs. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  some  341,800  acres 
of  land  were  brought  under  Irrigation 
through  the  Federal  program.  Another 
127,800  acres  will  be  added  in  fiscal  1965  and 
nearly  83,000  more  are  programed  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  budget. 

The  value  of  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram In  developing  the  West  Is  well  docu- 
mented In  the  prosperous  towns,  cities,  and 
rural  communities  which  have  been  buUt  on 
projects  from  Nebraska  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

That  there  is  a  continued  need  for  an 
orderly  program  of  land  reclamation,  and 
full  water  resource  development  is  a  sound 
economic  judgment  In  my  view. 

You  have  seen  such  a  program  promulgated 
under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminlstrationfi 
and  you  will  continue  to  see  these  programs 
advanced  as  part  of  the  President's  Great 
Society  program. 

But  the  verr  basis  for  full  multiple-pur- 
pose developm'ent  wUl  have  been  seriously 
eroded,  if  we  do  not  constantly  adhere  to  the 
great  principles  that  have  been  established 
by  the  Congress.  We  must  always  jealously 
guard  the  public  interest. 

Farmers  Union  is  doing  Its  job  wen.  With 
your  help  and  that  of  millions  of  other 
Americans,  we  shall  continue  to  do  ours  to 
the  best  of  our  abUity. 


NOTICE  TO  SENATORS  CONCERN- 
ING REPRINTING  OF  REMARKS  ON 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  have 
been  informed  by  Representative  Dan 
Flood  that  the  American  Lithuanian  In- 
formation Center,  in  New  York  City, 
wishes  to  have  reprinted  the  remarks 
and  statements  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  The  purpose  of  this  notice  is 
to  let  Senators  know  of  their  plan,  so 
that  any  Senator  who  prefers  not  to  have 
his  remarks  on  this  matter  reprinted  can 
so    notify    the    Congressional    Record 
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Clerk,  Mr.  Raymond  Noyes,  In  the  Capi- 
tol. 

Senators  who  do  not  object  to  the  re- 
printing of  their  remarks  on  this  matter 
need  not  call  Mr.  Noyes;  Senators  who 
do  object  to  the  reprinting  of  their  re- 
marks should  so  inform  Mr.  Noyes. 
Otherwise,  their  remarks  will  be  re- 
printed at  the  request  of  Representative 
Flood. 


"THE    HIGHER    PATRIOTISM"— AD- 
DRESS  BY   SENATOR   DODD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  day  when  patriotism  is 
often  a  camouflage  for  the  vicious  and 
undemocratic  procedures  of  the  growing 
lunatic  fringe  in  our  country,  and  a  ra- 
tionalization for  extremism,  it  is  inspir- 
ing and  reassuring  to  call  attention  to 
an  event  that  took  place  at  Princeton, 
N.J.,  several  weeks  ago.  My  distingished 
colleague  and  friend.  Senator  Dodd,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  ac- 
cepted the  annual  patriotism  award  from 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Mercer 
County,  N.J.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Dodd's  remarks,  entitled 
"The  Higher  Patriotism,"  delivered  at 
this  function  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

His  excellent  speech  is  particularly 
significant,  for  it  gives  us  a  practical 
expression  of  patriotism: 

The  true  test  of  patriotism  is  not  whether 
a  man  or  woman  stands  on  the  corner, 
beating  a  drum  or  waving  a  flag;  nor  is  it 
the  bearing  of  arms  in  war  •  •  •  but  is  what 
we  do  from  day  to  day  to  foster  the  reali- 
zation of  those  national  ideals  that  form 
the  heart  of  Americanism — 

As  well  as  restating  some  of  the  values 
and  goals  of  Americanism,  such  as — 
seeking  to  preserve  and  expand  freedom  and 
equality,  because  we  believe  that  our  na- 
tional experience  has  revealed  something 
universal  about  the  nature  of  man  and  we 
want  to  share  that  experience  with  the  entire 
hxunan  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Higher   Patriotism 
(Remarks   of    Senator    Thomas   J.   Dodd   at 

the  Mercer  County  Knights  of  Columbus 

annual  patriotic  ball,  Princeton,  N.J.,  Feb. 

20, 1965) 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  paid 
me   tonight  by   the   Knights  of   Columbus. 

I  have  always  taken  pride  in  my  own  mem- 
bership in  this  great  organization — and 
pleasure  in  taking  part  in  its  activities. 

And  so  I  put  a  special  value  on  your  award 
and  shall  treasure  it  as  a  responsibility  to  be 
lived  up  to. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  accepted  values 
and  modes  of  thought  are  being  questioned 
and  disputed  on  all  sides.  So  It  Is  with  the 
concepts  of  Americanism  and  patriotism. 

The  phrase  Americanism  evolves  mixed  re- 
sponses: A  favorable  response  that  calls  to 
mind  the  beloved  image  of  our  country  to 
which  we  are  all  devoted;  and  an  unfavor- 
able response,  perhaps.  In  that  It  also  calls  to 
mind  a  type  of  bellicose,  flag  waving,  super- 
patriotism  that  scorns  honest  criticism  of  ovir 
country  and  Its  institutions. 

I  understand  Americanism  to  be  the  truer 
patriotism  which  enlightened  men  feel  for 
this  country.  It  is  at  once  the  most  elevated, 
the  most  complex,  and  the  most  difficult  of 
all  patriotisms. 


For  it  is  one  thing  to  love  your  country 
because  you  and  your  forefathers  were  bom 
there,  because  it  is  the  center  of  your  ex- 
perience, because  you  are  bound  to  it  by 
childhood  scense,  by  family  ties,  by  friend- 
ships, and  by  a  sense  of  belonging. 

It  is  another  thing,  a  higher  thing,  a 
harder  thing  to  love  your  country  because 
it  stands  for  something,  something  of  not 
just  blood  and  soil,  but  something  to  do 
with  Ideals,  with  conduct,  with  a  basic  ap- 
proach to  life.  I  say  this  kind  of  patriotism 
is  higher  and  harder  because  It  requires  of 
our  country  not  just  that  it  exist,  but  that  it 
live  up  to  the  high  Ideal  we  have  of  It. 

We  in  America  should  expect  patriotism 
to  mean  much  more  than  the  love  of  the 
homeland  which  Inspired  men  to  give  their 
lives  for  mother  Russia,  or  for  the  German 
fatherland,  or  for  the  Japanese  Emperor,  In 
World  War  II.  And  the  reason  for  this  goes 
back  to  the  formation  of  our  country. 

Americanism  is  a  patriotism  that  has  some- 
thing necessarily  unique  about  it,  because 
our  history  has  had  something  unique  about 
it.  The  love  of  country  which  has  for  cen- 
turies drawn  peoples  of  other  lands  together 
and  welded  them  Into  nations  was  derived 
from  many  sources:  From  a  love  of  things 
old  and  familiar,  family  histories  in  a  town 
or  province  which  could  be  traced  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  a  common  tongue,  a  common 
nationality,  perhaps  a  common  religion,  a 
national  lit-erature  and  music  and  art,  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  certain  things 
together  as  a  people  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  and  Roland. 

To  the  peoples  of  Europe,  then,  patriotism 
has  its  roots  In  the  past  and  represents  a 
love  of  all  the  similarities  and  things  shared 
in  common  with  their  countrymen.  But  we 
in  America,  in  the  early  years  of  our  Nation, 
had  no  past.  We  had  more  differences  than 
similarities.  Our  people  iiad  no  common 
history  except  that  of  escape  from  the  his- 
tories of  a  score  of  other  nations. 

We  had  no  common  religion  except  a  herit- 
age of  seeking  religious  freedom.  We  had 
no  common  tongue,  no  common  nationality, 
no  national  music  or  art,  no  folk  tales,  no 
national  literature  except  for  the  political 
writings  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

All  that  we  had  In  common  with  which  to 
mold  a  united  Nation,  was  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  of  attitudes,  of  Institutions;  untried, 
unproved,  yet  having  the  universality  of  ex- 
pressing the  ancient  hopes  and  yearnings  of 
mankind  for  a  better  and  fuller  life.  And  we 
share  together  a  new,  virgin  continent  upon 
which  we  could  try  out  our  experiment. 

It  Is  these  concepts,  then,  none  of  them 
fully  realized  or  perfected,  yet  none  repudi- 
ated or  abandoned,  which  have  ever  marked 
off  this  Nation;  concepts  that  are  so  familiar 
to  us  that  perhaps  we  lose  sight  of  their 
revolutionary  impact  upon  the  world  of  the 
18th  century  and  their  place  at  the  heart  of 
tie  struggle  that  is  taking  place  today  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  commu- 
nlEin. 

These  concepts,  briefly  and  inadequately 
evpressed.  are,  it  seems  to  me,  the  following: 
That  the  state  exists  to  serve  man  and  that 
man's  liberty,  his  property,  his  family  and 
his  Individual  rights  are  above  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  state;  that  every  man 
should  have  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  or  to 
fail  on  his  own,  a  square  deal,  a  clear  field; 
that  every  man  should  be  able  to  speak  his 
piece  without  fear  or  reprisal;  that  every  man 
should  have  an  equal  voice  In  choosing  those 
who  govern  him;  that  every  man  should  be 
held  Innocent  of  wrongdoing  until  proved 
guilty;  that  every  man  should  be  free  to 
worship  as  he  pleases;  that  every  man  has  the 
right  and  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
own  property  and  capital  and  to  use  these, 
within  reasonable  limits,  as  he  chooses,  free 
from  tribute  to  any  baron  or  monopoly,  and 
secure  from  confiscation  by  government;  that 


other  men  from  other  lands,  with  their 
troubles  and  their  hopes,  are  welcome  to 
come  here  to  our  shores  and  try  their  hand 
at  building  a  new  life;  that  the  normal  re- 
lationship between  men  is  not  one  of  artlfl. 
cial  division,  by  class  or  by  trade  or  by  race 
or  by  religion,  or  by  education,  but  one  of 
democratic  equality,  of  cooperation,  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  of  working  together  to 
tame  a  continent  and  build  a  nation;  that 
the  habitual  attitude  of  men  need  not  be 
fear  and  foreboding  but  confidence  and 
optimism;  that  a  nation,  our  Nation,  can 
conduct  itself  toward  other  lands  with  honor, 
with  friendship,  without  aggression,  without 
predatory  designs. 

These  ideas  are  our  national  patrimony. 
They  took  the  place  of  all  the  unifying  forces 
which  centuries  of  living  together  had  pro- 
vided for  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  They 
are  the  heart  of  Americanism.  They  are  all 
that  there  is  to  Americanism.  And  we  may 
say  truly  that  every  person  who  shares  these 
ideals,  wherever  he  may  live,  Is  In  his  heart 
an  American. 

Our  country,  therefore,  must  constantly 
Justify  itself  through  its  gradual,  but  cease- 
less approach  to  the  realization  of  these 
Ideals. 

Wljat  does  the  patriot  feel  In  his  heart 
when  he  sees  our  country  fall  to  pursue  its 
ideals  and  to  make  progress  toward  them? 

The  self-styled  superpatrlot  Is  undis- 
turbed because  what  he  means  by  patriotism 
is  not  a  devotion  to  certain  ideals,  but  the 
love  of  self,  the  love  of  a  status  quo  which 
he  finds  agreeable. 

But  the  true  jjatriot  Is  filled  with  anguish 
at  such  failings,  not  because  he  loves  the 
country  less,  but  because  he  loves  it  more, 
This  disappointment  may  turn  into  a  cynl- 
cism  which  gives  up  on  America  and  which 
decides  that  patriotism  Is  a  sham  and  a 
hypocrisy. 

This  Is  a  needless  tragedy,  for  a  free  coun- 
try Is  not  an  independent  organism  that 
operates  by  itself  while  we  look  on  critically. 

A  free  nation  is  really  the  sum  total  of 
the  people  who  dwell  in  It,  added  to  the  In- 
heritance of  those  who  have  gone  before.  A 
free  nation  is  what  Its  people  make  of  It, 
working  through  the  institutions  which  they 
have  inherited. 

Thus  the  true  test  of  patriotism  is  not 
whether  a  man  or  woman  stands  on  the 
corner  beating  a  drum  or  waving  a  flag;  nor 
Is  It  the  bearing  of  arms  In  war.  The  real 
test  Is  what  we  do  from  day  to  day  to  foster 
the  realization  of  those  national  ideals  that 
form  the  heart  of  Americanism. 

In  the  back  of  our  minds  we  should  always 
remember  that  ours  Is  the  finest  and  meet 
successful  society  that  ever  existed.  But  in 
the  front  of  our  minds  we  should  keep  the 
image  of  our  failures  to  realize  our  ideals 
and  we  should  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task, 
not  only  of  conserving  the  good,  but  of 
eliminating  the  bad  that  separates  us  from 
the  full  realization  of  the  ancient  American 
dreams. 

What  shall  we  do  about  racial  or  religious 
discrimination  In  housing  or  In  education 
or  In  employment,  in  our  community  and  in 
the  Nation? 

What  shall  we  do  about  substandard  con- 
ditions in  housing  and  health  which  deprive 
young  people  growing  up  In  our  communities 
of  a  reasonably  fair  start  In  life? 

What  shall  we  do  about  migratory  farm 
laborers,  2  million  of  them  In  the  country 
and,  perhaps  thousands,  In  New  Jersey, 
people  who  are  being  deprived  of  the  basic 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  accorded  to 
other  Americans? 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  arbitrary  use 
of  power  by  businesses  or  by  unions,  power 
that  seeks  to  place  its  own  selfish  ends  above 
the  national  interest  or  above  common 
justice? 

All  of  these  abuses  are  assavilts  on  the  real 
substance  of  patriotism. 


These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  test 
our  devotion,  some  of  the  challenges  that 
elevate  American  patriotism  above  mere  self 
Klorification  or  the  worship  of  a  dead  past 
and  transform  It  Into  a  call  to  duty. 

Americanism  is  too  vast,  too  dynamic,  too 
unfulfilled  to  be  confined  ^»  the  borders  of 
the  status  quo,  and  so  also  Is  it  too  universal 
to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  borders  of 
nationalism. 

We    want    the    free    system    to    prevail 

everywhere. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is  practical  and 
part  of  it  idealistic.  And  In  this  case,  as  In 
most  cases,  there  Is  such  a  harmony  between 
true  realism  and  true  morality  that  it  is 
hard  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

We  believe  in  maintaining  freedom  in  the 
world  where  it  exists,  and  in  attempting  to 
Implant  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  because 
we  know  Instinctively  that  this  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  oiu-  own  freedom.  Yet, 
we  also  seek  to  preserve  and  expand  freedom 
and  equality,  because  we  believe  that  otir 
national  experience  has  revealed  something 
universal  about  the  nature  of  man  and  we 
want  to  share  that  experience  with  the  en- 
tire human  family. 

That  is  why  we  stand  In  Berlin  today. 
That  is  why  we  are  In  Korea.  That  Is  why 
we  are  in  South  Vietnam — and  that  is  why 
we  must  stay  there  and  see  the  Job  through. 

South  Vietnam  sometimes  seems  a  pretty 
poor  place  on  which  to  stake  the  hope  of 
freedom  In  Asia.  But  It  has  one  great  vir- 
tue—it is  better  than  any  other  place  we 
could  retreat  to. 

China  was  once  the  testing  ground  (but  it 
was  called  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time)  and  we  failed  the  test.  Then  it  was 
Korea,  and  v;e  settled  for  stalemate  instead 
of  victory — then  it  was  North  Vietnam  and 
we  acquiesced  in  neutralization  instead  of 
independence. 

To  those  who  now  say  that  South  Vietnam 
is  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time — I  say 
that  we  have  listened  to  them  so  long  we 
have  run  out  of  places.  South  Vietnam  will 
have  to  do — the  next  place  and  the  next 
time  will  be  worse. 

Each  new  line  of  defense  Is  the  harder  to 
defend — because  the  aggressor  has  grown 
stronger  through  victory  and  the  defender 
weaker  through  defeat  and  demoralization. 
If  we  intend  to  defend  freedom  in  Asia  at 
all — the  time  is  now,  and  the  place  is  South 
Vietnam.  And  If  we  at  home  can  muster 
the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  and  faith 
that  distinguish  our  soldiers  in  South  Viet- 
nam today — then  victory  will  be  ours,  and 
the  freedom  of  a  continent  preserved. 

Oiu-  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Adlal  Stevenson,  In  a  notable  address  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  said  that  "today  for 
a  man  to  love  his  country  truly,  he  must  also 
know  how  to  love  mankind." 

The  history  of  oar  country  In  recent 
decades  Is  the  history  of  a  nation  that  has 
been  trying  to  translate  charity  and  brother- 
hood into  international  political  terms. 

True  enough,  as  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded, we  have  frequently  failed.  Too 
often  our  prodigious  gifts  to  other  nations 
have  been  squandered  or  used  for  narrow, 
even  evil,  purposes.  Too  often  our  ventures 
to  translate  brotherhood  into  political  terms 
have  resulted  in  allianoes  that  are  more 
paper  than  substance. 

The  s\iperpatrlot  pounces  upon  these  fail- 
lu^es  with  glee,  for  he  sees  in  them  proof  that 
the  Idealistic  approach  to  Americanism  is  a 
mirage. 

The  true  patriot  Is  grieved  by  these  fail- 
ures, but  not  discouraged.  For  he  sees  the 
larger  picture;  a  plctxire  of  Western  Europe 
preserved  and  rebuilt  and  renewed  with  our 
help;  a  picture  of  a  flourishing  commerce 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  brought 
on  In  part  by  our  national  magnanimity, 
a  picture  of  a  thousand  projects  In  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America  which  are  beginning 


to  bear  immediate  frviit  for  the  people  In 
these  areas  and  lasting  fruit  for  the  catases 
of  freedom  and  natlontd  Independence. 

Out  of  oiir  great  national  abundance,  out 
of  our  measureless  vitality,  out  of  our 
noble  but  unschooled  passion  to  create  a 
world  of  Justice  and  freedom,  a  new  order 
Is  emerging,  wracked  by  growing  pains,  but 
alive  and  kicking. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  American  patriot- 
ism faces  Its  supreme  challenge;  a  challenge 
at  home  from  those  who  do  not  understand  It 
In  all  of  Its  lofty  Implications;  a  challenge 
abroad  from  enemies  who  reject  Its  fvmda- 
mental  principles  and  who  are  dedicated  to 
destroying  not  only  this  country,  but  the 
ideals  which  these  enemies  rightly  perceive 
as  the  motivating  force  of  our  society. 

This  Is  a  time  when  patriotism  must  be 
proved  through  works  rather  than  words. 
This  is  a  time  when  patriotism  Is  not  the 
emotion  of  the  moment,  but  the  dedication 
of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  largely  In  our  hands,  In  this  genera- 
tion, to  decide  whether  Americanism  will 
flower  into  a  universal  tree,  whether  It  will 
wither  and  die  from  within,  or  whether  It  will 
be  hewn  down  from  without. 

The  need  of  our  time  Is  for  that  unique 
love  of  country  that  Is  tmreservedly  com- 
mitted to  our  national  Ideals,  that  Is  In- 
tolerant of  blots  upon  our  national  purpose, 
that  is  impatient  with  faUures  to  reach  our 
national  goals. 

We  must  be  advocates,  not  spectators. 

We  must  view  the  Inevitable  mlstakfes  and 
failures  of  our  country,  not  with  the  indif- 
ference of  one  who  does  not  care  nor  with 
cynicism  of  one  who  no  longer  cares,  but 
with  the  dtep  concern  of  one  who  Is  com- 
mitted t^geeing  Americanism  prevail  in  his 
community,  in  his  country,  and  in  the  world, 
one  to  whom  patriotism  Is  indistinguishable 
from  i>ersonal  responsibility  for  participat- 
ing in  the  effort  to  make  our  eternal  causes 
prevail. 

And  we  must  see  Americanism  not  only  as 
the  fulfillment  of  our  national  goals  of  free- 
dom, equality,  opportunity,  and  social  jus- 
tice at  home,  but  also  as  the  pursuit  of  that 
universal  brotherhood  without  which  uni- 
versal peace  and  progress  is  impossible. 

We  have  imdertaken  a  great  search,  a 
search  for  world  peace  through  world  law; 
a  search  to  transform  the  U.N.  into  a  triily 
effective  instrument  of  peace;  a  search  for 
effective  disarmament  which  disarms  our 
enemies  as  well  as  ourselves;  a  search  to  re- 
store freedom  and  Independence  to  a  host  of 
enslaved  nations;  and  a  search  to  buUd  upon 
stronger,  more  lasting  foundations,  the  tem- 
ple of  man's  honor,  man's  dignity,  and  man's 
freedom. 

If  OIU-  faith  be  strong,  we  shall  find  what 
we  seek. 


PRESIDENT      SIGNS      RESOLUTION 

COMMEMORATING  THE  BENNETT 

PLACE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  approved  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  48.  As  requested  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  President 
Johnson  has  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  Nation  to  join  North  Caro- 
lina in  ceremonies  to  commemorate  the 
spirit  of  national  unity  that  stemmed 
from  the  negotiations  undertaken  at  the 
Bennett  Place,  near  Durham,  N.C.,  100 
years  ago. 

It  was  at  the  Bennett  Place  that  op- 
posing military  commanders.  Gens.  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston  and  William  T.  Sher- 
man, met  to  seek  peace;  actually,  they 
sought  more  than  mere  peace.  These 
two  professional  soldiers,  who  had  fought 


each  other  in  long  and  deadly  combat, 
negotiated  as  statesmen  for  national 
unity  under  honorable  conditions  for  the 
South.  They  met  with  the  hope  of  set- 
ting a  new  course  of  progress  and  com- 
mon purpose  for  our  people  and  to  salve 
the  Nation's  wounds.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
of  national  unity  that  these  ceremonies 
will  be  held  on  April  25,  at  the  historic 
homeplace  of  James  Bemiett. 

We  urge  all  who  can  do  so  to  come  to 
Durham  and  to  be  with  us  at  the  Bennett 
Place  ceremonies.  To  those  who  cannot 
do  so,  we  say :  Join  us  in  spirit,  wherever 
you  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  proclamation 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bennett  Place  Commemoration:  A  Procla- 
mation BY  the  President  of  the  United 

States  of  America 

The  true  unity  of  our  Nation  Is  more  than 
a  union  of  States.  It  is  a  unity  of  spirit, 
of  hvunan  hearts,  and  aspirations  and  hopes. 
It  is  not  static  but  is  every  growing,  for  Its 
work  Is  never  done. 

The  true  spirit  of  American  unity  is  one 
of  challenge,  of  new  goals  to  be  sought  and 
won.  It  is  the  spirit  of  ceaseless  striving  by 
all  of  us — by  Americans  of  every  generation — 
to  attain  those  great  common  purposes  that 
spring  from  our  rich  and  marvelous  diversity 
and  yet  transcend  it. 

A  moving  and  poignant  example  of  this 
spirit  occurred  nearly  100  years  ago  in  the 
peace  negotiations  between  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman  and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  held 
at  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, N.C.  Those  opposing  generals  sought 
more  than  a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities, 
more  than  a  reunion  of  States.  They  looked 
to  the  future.  They  sought  a  peace  for  a 
reunited  people,  a  peace  that  would  be  na- 
tionwide in  scope,  permanent  In  duration, 
and  based  on  mutual  xmderstanding,  fra- 
ternal affection,  and  concord  of  purpose. 

By  a  joint  resolution  approved  March  29, 
1965,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion reminding  the  American  people  of  the 
spirit  of  national  unity  that  is  symbolized 
by  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, N.C,  and  of  commemorative  ceremonies 
to  be  held  there  by  the  Governor  and  people 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on  April  25, 
1965. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  hereby 
call  upon  the  American  people  to  remember 
and  to  reflect  upon  that  spirit  of  national 
unity;  and  I  urge  those  who  can  do  so  to  at- 
tend the  centennial  ceremonies  to  be  held  at 
the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Durham, 
N.C,  on  April  25,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  cor- 
dial invitation  of  the  Governor  and  people  of 
that  State. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  29th 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  189th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President : 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


THE  VOTING  BILL  AND  VOTING 
STATISTICS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  height 
of  paradox  is  presented  by  the  formula 
proposed  in  the  administration's  voting 
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rights  bill.  S.  1564,  to  establish  the  pre-  In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  the  proposed  bill,  these  statistics  would 

sumption  that  the  15th  amendment  had  last   election   only  38.4  percent  of  the  be  used  to  justify  the.  conclusion  that 

been  violated.    New  York,  which  uses  a  residents  voted,  and  only  42.6  percent  there  were  violations  of  the  15th  amend- 

lileracy   test,   had   74.5   percent   of   its  were  registered.     This  resulted  despite  ment  in  Louisiana,  but  none  in  the  State 

citizens   registered,   while   North   Caro-  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  had  been  of  Texas. 

Una,  which  also  uses  a  literacy  test  up-  amended  to  permit  District  residents  to  According  to  the  bill,  34  counties  In 

held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  had  76  per-  vote    in    presidential    elections    and    a  North  Carolina  have  been  violating  the 

cent  of  its  voters  registered.    Given  these  strong  drive  had  been  made  to  increase  15th  amendment.    There  are  137  coun- 

facts,  any  reasonaJ)le  man  would  think  voter  registration.     Special  registration  ties  in  Texas  which  voted  less  than  50 

that  a  voting  bill  designed  to  secure  the  booths  were  established  and  kept  open  percent,  but  these  counties  are  not  cov- 

right  of  citizens  to  register  and  to  vote  evenings    and    weekends,    to    facilitate  ered  by  the  bill.     The  State  of  Texas, 

would  touch  both  New  York  and  North  voter  registration.    In  the  District  there  which  voted  44  percent,  is  deemed  not 

Oarolina.    Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  State  is  no  literacy  test,  and  the  only  require-  to  be  guilty  of  violating  the  15th  amend- 

of  New  York  is  untouched  by  S.  1564,  ment  is  that  the  applicant  be  21  years  ment  simply  because  it  had  no  literacy 

wlyle  34  counties  in  North  Carolina  are  or  older  and  have  resided  in  the  District  test.    Nineteen  of  North  Carolina's  con- 

presiuned  guilty  of  voter  discrimination  for  at  least  a  year.    Yet,  if  the  District  demned  counties  actually  had  a  higher 

under  the  15th  amendment.  had  a  Utei-acy  test,  the  bill  would  con-  voting  percentage  than  the  "guiltless" 

Section  3ia)  of  S.  1564  creates  a  pre-  demn  District  officials  for  discrimination  State  of  Texas.     The  State   of  North 

sumption  that  any  State  or  political  sub-  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  Carolina  voted  over  50  percent,  and  yet 

division  using  a  literacy  test  has  violated  These  voting  figures  strongly  indicate  one-third  of  the  State  is  deemed  to  have 

the  15th  amendment  if  50  percent  or  less  that  ^considerations — other    than    dis-  violated  the  15th  amendment  simply  be- 

of  those  of  voting  age  were  not  registered  crimination — may  cause  low  voting  sta-  cause  it  does  have  a  literacy  test,  which 

on  November  1,  1964,  or  did  not  vote  in  tistics.    In  short,  voting  statistics  alone  has    been    held    constitutional    by   the 

the  1964  presidential  election.     Volume  do    not    demonstrate    that    the     15th  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

12    of    American    Jurisprudence    states  amendment  has  been  violated  by  use  of  According  to  statistics  submitted  by 

that  "facts  may  be  prima  facie  evidence  a  literacy  test.  the  Attorney  General,  76  percent  of  the 

of  other  facts  if  there  is  a  rational  con-  Florida  has  no  literacy  tests;  there,  voting  age  population  in  North  Caro- 

nection  between  what  is  proof  and  what  in  1964,  52.7  percent  of  the  voting  age  Una  are  registered.     This   is  a  greater 

is  to  be  inferred,  and  if  the  rule  is  not  population  voted.    In  five  Florida  coun-  percentage  than  in  at  least  13  States  not 

arbitrary."  ties  the  voting  percentage  was  less  than  covered  by  the  bUl: 

There  is  no  rational  connection,  how-  50  percent.    In  one  Florida  county,  only  Registered  voters 

ever,  between  the  fact  that  less  than  50  36.6  percent  voted— a  smaller  percentage  Percent 

percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  in  than  thS,t  for  any  North  CaroUna  coimty.     Arizona 1 66.0 

a  State  failed  to  vote  and  the  presump-  Yet  34  of  North  Carolina's  counties  dre     Arkansas 56.0 

tion  that  this  low  voting  percentage  is  covered  by  this  bill,  whereas  no  Florida     California 75.0 

due  to  a  violation  of  the  15th  amend-  county  is  covered.                                         mwaif fio'S 

ment.    Lack  of  participation  in  elections  Arkansas  has  no  literacy  tests;  but  in  Kentucky                         1                      5 1  o 

is  brought   about  by   many   factors:    A  1964,  only  49.9  percent  of  the  voting  age  MsLiylandlllll"!!!"!!'.'"."'"'.'.    vo.'a 

strong   one-party  system,   a  confidence  population  voted.    Arkansas  would  not    Michigan 1 72.0 

in  victory,  dissatisfaction  with  both  can-  be    covered    by    this    bill;    but    North     Nevada . 67.0 

didates,  or  a  plain  lack  of  concern.    For  Carolina,  which  voted  51.8  percent  of  its     New  York 74.5 

instance,  under  the  proposed  biU,  a  single  voting  age  population,  would  be.                  Oregon _ 75.0 

comity  in  Maine  would  be  affected.    Yet  Kentucky  has  no  literacy  test;  and  in     Tennessee 72.7 

as  the  Attorney  General  pointed  out,  "A  the   last  election,   52.9  percent  of   the       ^^^ 

snow  storm  could  have  kept  the  voters  residents  voted.   In  13  counties,  however.  Yet  one-third  of  the  State  of  North 

away  from  the  polls."  less  than  50  percent  voted.    Kentucky,  Carolina,   through    the   illogical   Infer- 

I  am  in  favor  of  any  law  that  is  con-  like  Arkansas,  would  not  be  covered  by  ences  sanctioned  and  compelled  by  sec- 
stitutional  and  operates  on  a  fair  basis  this  bill;  neither  would  any  of  the  13  tion  3 fa)  of  the  voting  bill,  would  be 
to  end  violations  of  the  15tn  amend-  counties  which  voted  less  than  half  of  singled  out  by  Congress  and  pronounced 
ment;  but  I  think  this  bill  does  not  do  it.  their  voting  age  populations.  ^guilty  of  violating  the  15th  amendment. 
The  absurdity  of  the  50-percent  tests  Maryland  has  no  literacy  test;  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  clear 
contained  in  section  3(a)  of  the  bill  is  while  the  State  achieved  a  statewide  that  the  criteria  developed  under  the  ad- 
exhibited  by  reference  to  my  own  State,  percentage  of   56   percent,   there  were  ministration's  biU  for  determining  viola- 

Almost  52  percent  of  aU  the  North  three  counties  where  less  than  50  per-  tions  of  the  15th  amendment  are  illogical 
CaroUnians  of  voting  age  voted  in  the  cent  voted.  But  these  counties  are  not  and  discriminatory,  and  represent  a  vivid 
last  general  election.  Had  the  percent-  covered  by  the  bill.  example  of  hurried  draftsmanship, 
age  fallen  below  50  percent,  then  every  The  absurdity  of  using  percentages  is  it  would  be  well  for  our  country  if 
one  of  the  100  counties  in  North  Caro-  further  illustrated  by  comparing  North  those  who  advocate  this  hasty  legislation 
Una  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  Carolina,  which  has  a  literacy  test,  with  would  pause  and  ponder  these  words  of 
sanctions  of  this  bill.  Thirty-four  coun-  its  neighbor  Tennessee,  which  does  not  Mr.  Justice  Davis,  speaking  for  the  Court 
ties  did  vote,  less  than  50  percent  in  the  have  a  literacy  test.  North  Carolina's  jn  Ex  parte  Milligan : 
1964  elections:  therefore,  these  counties  voting  percentage  was  51  8  percent,  while  ^^  constitution  of  the  United  states  is 
wiU  be  presumed  to  have  violated  the  the  votmg  percentage  of  Tennessee  was  ^  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
15th  amendment.  It  te  also  noteworthy  51.1  percent  or  sUghtly  lower.  In  North  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield 
that  North  Carolina's  literacy  test.  Carolina,  34  out  of  100  coimties  had  a  of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all 
which  is  a  simple  test  of  reading  and  percentage  of  less  than  50  percent;  in  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doc- 
writing  has  been  held  constitutional  in  Tennessee  22  out  of  95  counties  had  a  trine,  involving  more  pernicious  consequen- 
the  case  of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  voting  percentage  of  less  than  50  per-  ces,  was  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man 
Board  of  Elections  f360  U.S.  45).  New  cent.  Was  it  literacy  tests  that  caused  t^^n  that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be  sus- 
Yo?k  County,  N.Y.,  which  uses  a  literacy  the  low  percentage,  or  just  the  general  ?r.over^'^t  ^""^  '  ' 
test,  has  a  population  of  almost  one-half  apathy  of  voters,  both  white  and  Negro?  ^ 

that  of  North  Carolina.    The  percentage  Can  it  be  demonstrated  by  any  law  or  ^^— — ^— 

of  the  voting  age  population  of  New  York  logic  that  North  Carolina  is  guilty  of  presS  NOW  UNDERSTANDS  THE 

County   that   participated   in   the    1964  discrimination  under  the   15th  amend-  VOTING  BILL 

presidential   election   was   51.3.     What  ment,   while   Tennessee   is  not,   simply 

kind  of  logic  would  accuse  Hyde  County,  because  the  latter  does  not  have  a  Uter-  Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  after  the 

N.C.,  which  voted  49.7  percent  of  its  vot-  acy  test?  contents  of  the  administration's  voting 

ing  age  population,  of  violating  the  15th  In  Louisiana,  to  take  another  example,  bUl  became  known  to  the  public  and  its 

amendment,  but  leave  New  York  County  47.3   percent   of   the   people   voted;    in  fuU  import  became  understood  by  the 

untouched?  Texas,  only  44.4  percent  voted.    Under  members  of  the  press,  there  has  been 
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strong  criticism  of  the  bill  all  over  the 

*^°I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
Pditorials  and  an  article  representative 
of  the  criticism  of  S.  1564  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  They  are:  an 
editorial  entitled  "L.B.J.'s  Voting  BiU  Ig- 
nores Basic  Law  of  Democracy,"  from  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Graphic  of  March  18. 
1965-  an  editorial  from  the  National  Ob- 
server of  March  29,  1965;  an  editorial 
entitled  "Debating  the  Rights  Bill,"  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  29,  1965; 
an  article  entitled  "But  Vote  BiU  Does 
Need  Analysis,"  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  March  26, 1965;  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Speech  and  a  Bill,"  from  the 
:  Charlotte  News  of  March  16,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  NashvlUe  Graphic,  Mar.  18,  1965] 
Editorially  Speaking:   L.B.J.'s  Voting 
Bill  Ignores  Basic  Law  of  Democracy 
Political  observers  predict  that  President 
Johnson's  voting  rights  bill  will  have  easy 
sailing  through  the  Congress. 

Its  purpose,  according  to  the  President.  Is 
to  "help  rid  the  Nation  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion" at  the  ballot  box. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  purpose. 
The  color  of  a  man's  skin  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

But  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  bill 
that  eliminates  aU  restrictions  on  voting. 
Including  a  simple  literacy  test. 

How  can  any  voter,  regardless  of  his  color, 
cast  an  Intelligent  ballot  If  he  does  not  have 
the  abUity  to  read  the  names  of  candidates 
that  are  listed  on  the  ballot  form? 

Without  the  ability  to  read,  it  wlU  be 
quite  possible  for  a  citizen  to  vote  for  Barry 
Goldwater.  or  some  other  Republican  candi- 
date for  President,  when  he  really  intended 
to  vote  for  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Great 
Society. 

Must  there  be  another  politically-inspired 
bill  to  eliminate  any  such  horrendous  pos- 
BibUity  as  this? 

And  where  will  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  end? 

The  President's  bill  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  appoint  registrars  In  any  vot- 
ing district  where  less  than  half  the  eligible 
voters  are  registered  or  failed  to  vote  in  the 
preceding  general  election.  The  Federal 
registrars  will  have  the  authority  to  register 
any  protesting  citizen  without  applying  the 
literacy  test. 

=  The  bill  ignores  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution  reserves  to  the  individual  States 
the  right  to  establish  their  own  voting  laws. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  there  are  ah-eady 
laws  on  the  books  under  which  discrimination 
in  voting  may  be  eliminated  through  the 
courts. 

Most  Important  of  all.  it  violates  the  basic 
premise  of  democracy  which  holds  that  there 
can  be  no  Individual  rights  without  indi- 
vidual responsibilities. 

But  the  voting  bill  will  become  law  because 
we  are  living  in  a  time  when  political  ex- 
pediency takes  precedence  over  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

States'  rights  are  fading  into  the  limbo 
of  an  age  that  is  dying.  And  with  it.  many 
fear,  may  also  be  dying  the  last  best  hope  of 
democracy  on  this  earth. 

[From  the  National  Observer.  Mar.  29,  19651 
A  Punitive  Bill 

Emotions — even  In  a  highly  educated.  20th 
century,  automated  democracy — can  run  so 
high  that  men  fear  to  speak  their  minds. 

So  it  has  been  fc«-  almost  a  month,  as  the 
voting  rights  heat  has  built  ever  higher. 
Most  of  those  voices  who  assert  that  men 


should  be  denied  a  vote  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skins  were  stilled  long  ago.  The 
only  question  for  most  citizens  has  been  how 
to  bring  about  Negro  suffrage  in  those  places 
where  it  is  denied. 

But  so  high  has  the  heat  been  built,  so 
pellmell  the  push  to  accommodate  the 
marching  thousands,  that  sensible  questions 
are  being  overlooked.  This  is  so  even  in  the 
Congress,  that  body  created  to  deliberate 
over  the  drafting  of  the  laws,  to  deliberate 
so  that  correcting  one  Injustice  does  not  sow 
others  in  its  place. 

The   voting  biU   now  before   Congress   is 
plainly  punitive  legislation.     If  that  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation,  even 
under  emotional  duress,  so  be  it.     But  let 
there  be  no  mistake  that  this  Is  what  it  is. 
It  is  directed  against  six  States — Alabama. 
Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  South  Caro- 
Una, and  Virginia.    The  record  of  these  States 
on  Negro  voting  is  bad  indeed,  viewed  over 
the  past  100  years.     But  Georgia.  Virginia, 
and   South   Carolina  have   been  moving  to 
liberalize,  slow  though  the  movement  may 
sometimes  be.    And  in  each  of  the  six  States 
there  are  citizens  who  do  not  oppress,  citi- 
zens who  in  scores  of  quiet  ways  work  to 
keep  southern  society  together  as  a  segment 
of    American    society— including    Increasing 
the   Negro   vote.     That   a£ide,   what   is   the 
intent— to    get    the    Negro    his    vote    or    to 
punish  for  the  sins  of  the  past? 

It  is  understandable  that  there  should  be 
a  desire  to  punish,  particularly  among  Ne- 
groes, particularly  among  the  more  emotion- 
al, both  Negro  and  white.  But  what  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population— is  that  its  intent? 
Does  it  know  what  this  voting  bill  provides? 
For  one  thing,  in  effect,  it  provides  these 
six  States  can  have  no  literacy  qualifications 
for  voting,  whereas  the  other  States  can  if 
they  so  wish. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  aimed 
specifically  at  these  six  States;  a  complicated 
formula  has  been  devised  to  make  it  so.  If 
50  percent  or  more  inhabitants  of  voting  age 
in  a  State  have  been  voting.  Federal  authori- 
ties will  stay  out. 

The  voter  himself  is  put  under  strictures, 
apparently  to  force  him  to  vote.  For  If  a 
person  once  registered  to  vote  in  these  States 
fails  to  vote  "at  least  once  during  3  consec- 
utive years  while  listed."  he  is  stricken  from 
the  register.  This  may  be  the  politician's 
dream,  but  It  is  hardly  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  Nation's  democratic  history. 

One  essential  reason  the  Nation  Is  In  an 
uproar — a  belated  uproar — over  voting  rights 
is  that  what  can  be  denied  a  Negro  In  South 
Carolina  can  perhaps  be  denied  a  Swede  in 
Minnesota  or  a  Jew  In  Kansas  or  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  New  York.  Thus  the  drive  to 
equalize  the  vote,  everywhere. 

But  if  six  Southern  States  can  be  made 
to  conform  to  unusual  voting  standards,  why 
not  Minnesota  and  Kansas  and  New  York? 
And  why,  some  sad  day,  limit  this  punitive 
conformity  to  mere  matters  of  the  vote? 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  29.  1965] 
Debating  the  Rights  Bill 

Opponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  are  get- 
ting less  attention  at  the  moment  than  sup- 
porters who  wish  to  improve  it.  Since  the 
bill  has  been  subjected  to  critical  analysis 
a  number  of  shortcomings  have  come  to  light. 
Several  outstanding  advocates  of  civil  rights, 
such  as  Senator  Javits,  Representatives  Mc- 
culloch and  Lindsay,  and  Roy  WUklns,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  are 
concerned  about  the  pockets  of  discrimina- 
tion that  the  bill  would  not  reach.  The 
questions  they  raise  are  serious  ones  which 
should  be  thoughtfully  debated. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  has  testified 
that  the  blU  would  prohibit  discriminatory 
educational  tests  and  devices  In  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Caro- 


lina, Virginia  and  Alaska.  34  counties  in 
North  Carolina  and  1  county  in  each  of 
3  States — Arizona.  Maine  and  Idaho.  But 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Arkansas  and 
Kentucky  would  not  be  covered,  because  they 
have  no  literacy  tests,  although  some  of  their 
counties  have  low  Negro  registrations. 

Ideally,  the  bill  should  apply  wherever  the 
vote  Is  denied  on  racial  grounds.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  Is  doubtless  necessary  to  limit 
the  areas  into  which  Federal  registrars  may 
be  sent.  But  there  Is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  formula  provided  In  the  present 
bill.  It  would  outlaw  voter-qualification 
tests  in  States,  or  their  subdivisions,  in  which 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting-age  pop- 
ulation was  registered  or  voted  in  the  last 
November  election.  Congress  may  be  able 
to   devise    a   better    (and    more    inclusive) 

formula.  ^     w    # 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that.  Instead  oi 
abolishing  State  literacy  tests,  where  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  Is  found.  It  would 
be  enough  to  provide  fair  administration  of 
those  tests.  Some  of  the  States  literacy  tests 
have  been  outlawed  by  the  courts  becaxise 
they  have  been  found,  as  in  the  Alabama 
case,  to  be  merely  a  device  to  make  racial 
discrimination  easy.  Others  will  doubtless 
be  thrown  out  by  the  courts,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  all  literacy  tests 
are  bad.  In  the  absence  of  such  court  deci- 
sions, discrimination  could  be  arrested  by 
naming  Federal  registrars  to  apply  the  tests 
impartially.  This  would  ease  the  constitu- 
tional argument  about  the  blU.  and  It  might 
accomplish  about  the.  same  result  as  the 
banning  of  all  literacy  tests  In  the  areas  to 
be  covered. 

At  least  It  Is  salutary  to  have  the  Judiciary 
Committees  examine  these  aspects  of  the  bill 
with  great  care.  The  necessity  for  enact- 
ment of  a  strong  bill  to  end  denial  of  the 
franchise  on  racial  grounds  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  challenge.  The  details  of  the 
bill  are  still  open  to  debate.  We  hope  that 
Congress  will  substitute  Federal  action  for 
State  action  so  far  as  It  Is  necessary  to 
guarantee  equality  at  the  polls,  without  any 
unnecessary  encroachment  upon  the  right  of 
the  States  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  26.  1965] 
But  Vote  Bill  .Does  Need  Analysis 

In  his  speech  at  Cleveland  Wednesday,  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  expressed  hope 
that  President  Johnson's  biU  on  voting  rights 
would  not  suffer  "paralj-sis  from  analysis." 

Nevertheless,  various  researchers  outside 
the  Government  have  analj-zed  It.  Including 
Congressional  Quarterly.  Inc..  I  am  indebted 
to  it  for  most  of  the  statistics  I  shall  refer  to. 

If  many  Congressmen  anal\-zed  the  bill  with 
equal  care,  they  might  agree  with  Monday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  It  Is  an  "immoral 
bill."  In  my  opinion.  It  needs  revision,  and 
Its  passage  should  be  "paralyzed"  long  enough 
for  that  purpose. 

The  formulas  for  applying  the  proposed 
remedies  for  voter  discrimination  certainly 
do  not  establish  uniform,  nationwide  stand- 
ards, m  fact,  they  establish  new  discrimi- 
nations between  States  which.  In  turn.  Invite 
discrimination  between  persons.  The  new 
discriminations  themselves  seem  to  violate 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Most  obvious  of  these  discriminations  Is 
the  outlawing  of  every  kind  of  literacy  tests 
m  a  few  States,  while  leaving  them  In  force 
In  other  States.  Certainly,  no  State  should 
be  permitted  to  manipulate  literacy  tests  to 
discriminate  against  literate  Negroes,  as  some 
Southern  States  have  done,  most  noticeably, 
at  the  moment.  Alabama. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
declared,  and  In  recent  years,  that  States 
have  the  right  to  exclude  abjectly  UUterate 
people  from  voting,  whatever  their  race  or 
color.  In  fact,  all  Northern  States  with 
literacy  tests  would  be  permitted  to  keep 
them,  so  far  as  the  Johnson  bill  Is  concerned. 
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In  my  opinion,  such  tests  represent  good 
public  policy  when  reasonably  drafted  and 
honestly  applied.  Total  Illiteracy  should  no 
more  be  a  qualification  for  voting  than  fee- 
blemindedness or  mental  irresponsibility. 
Thfc  new  bill  recognizes  the  right  of  States  to 
exclude  felons  and  legally  committed  mental 
defectives. 

This  bill  provides  for  Federal  takeover  of 
registration  and  vote  counting  only  where 
both  of  two  conditions  exist  simultaneously. 
One  condition  is  that  less  than  half  the  vot- 
ing-age population  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
shall  have  voted  in  the  1964 -election.  States 
may  still  set  the  voting  age.  The  number 
of  the  voting  age  population,  for  the  bill's 
purpose,  is  the  Census  Biareau  estimate  for 
November  1,  1964.  The  second  condition  is 
the  existence  in  such  a  State  of  any  literacy 
test  whatever. 

One  of  the  Illogical  discriminations  built 
into  the  new  bill  is  the  different  treatment 
provided  for  some  subdivisions,  such  as 
counties,  where  both  conditions  for  Federal 
intervention  prevail.  Take  a  literacy-test 
State  where  more  than  half  the  voting-age 
population  of  the  whole  State  voted  in  1964. 
Then  the  Federal  treatment  applies  only  to 
subdivisions  where  less  than  half  voted. 

But  the  rule  is  different  in  a  literacy-test 
State  where  less  than  half  the  voting-age 
population  of  the  whole  State  voted  in  1964. 
In  such  a  State,  Federal  authority  may  take 
over  in  every  county,  including  counties 
where  more  than  half  the  voting-age  popu- 
lation may  have  voted. 

If  the  State  has  no  literacy  test  at  all,  no 
part  of  its  area  is  subject  to  the  new  law  no 
matter  how  small  the  proportion  of  actual 
voters  to  the  number  of  voting  age. 

There  is  an  appeal  procedure  through 
which  some  States  or  subdivisions  might 
escape  from  the  proposed  Federal  controls. 
Such  a  unit  might  file  suit  before  a  three- 
judeie  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
prove  that  it  had  not  actually  discriminated 
against  any  potential  voters  on  account  of 
their  race  or  color  at  any  time  within  10 
years. 

This  is  the  provision  under  which  it  is  now 
being  assumed  that  Alaska  could  get  out 
from  under.  It  might  also  rescue  the  one 
county  in  Maine,  the  one  county  in  Arizona. 
and  the  one  county  in  Idaho  which  appear 
to  be  threatened  by  the  double-barrelled 
formula. 

Previous  court  findings  of  discrimination 
make  certain  that  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Georgia,  would  Immediately  get 
the  full  Federal  treatment.  By  coincidence — 
or  is  It? — all  these  States  cast  their  electoral 
votes  against  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  last  Novem- 
ber. 

Two  other  States  within  the  formula — 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia — have  no  court 
findings  of  racial  discrimination  on  the  rec- 
ord. But  the  Government,  it  is  reported,  is 
prepared  to  produce  evidence  that  they  have 
discriminated  against  Negroes  in  registration 
and  voting. 

South  Carolina  delivered  its  electoral  votes 
to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Virginia  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  Presumably  the  Government  would 
press  Its  case  for  a  finding  of  actual  discrim- 
ination with  equal  zeal  against  both. 

However,  the  six  Southern  States  men- 
tioned above  were  not  the  only  ones  where 
less  than  half  the  people  of  voting  age  voted 
In  1964.  In  Texas  the  vote  was  only  44.4 
percent — which  is  less  than  the  47.3  percent 
in  Louisiana  and  only  a  fraction  more  than 
Georgia's  43.2.  In  Arkansas,  the  percentage 
was  49.9  percent. 

The  vote  was  less  than  50  percent  In  each 
of  137  counties  in  Texas,  but  neither  the 
counties  nor  the  State  would  be  disturbed 
because  there  is  no  literacy  test.  They  would 
be  treated  like  Alabama  If  they  had  tests 
like  California's  or  New  York's,  which  the 
new  bill  does  not  propose  to  void. 

Both  Texas  and  Arkansas  delivered  their 
electoral  votes  to  Mr.  Johnson.    The  Attorney 


General  tells  Congressmen  that  the  low  rate 
of  voting  in  these  two  States  was  due  to 
vote^  apathy,  rather  than  discrimination. 

Still,  it  is  only  16  months  since  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Texas  was  widely  denounced  as 
a  very  hell-hole  of  racism  and  bigotry.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  Federal  troops  were 
In  Arkansas  to  put  a  few  Negro  children  In 
a  school. 

Can  one  honestly  assume  that  no  traces  of 
bigotry  linger  in  either  of  these  States  to 
restrict  the  turnout  of  voters  or  the  honesty 
of  the  count?  So  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  as- 
sume. At  any  rate,  the  power  structure  of  his 
home  state  would  not  be  touched  by  his  pro- 
posed law. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  News,  Mar.   16,   1965] 
A  Speech  and  a  Bn.L 

Lyndon  Johnson's  most  powerful  speech 
as  President  of  the  United  States  raises  a 
single,  deeply\roubling  question:  How  can 
the  President's  stirring  words  be  reconciled 
with  what  is  known  about  the  civil  rights 
bill  he  proposes  to  Introduce  to  Congress? 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  speech  full  of 
the  stuff  of  unity,  alive  with  a  rhetoric  of 
freedom  all  Americans  can  applaud.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  outlines  of  one  of 
the  most  divisive  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
sent  to  a  Congress  of  the  United  States.  How 
can  the  words  be  squared  with  the  means? 

As  a  piece  of  speechmaking,  the  President's 
address  to  Congress  last  night  is  hard  to 
fault.  If  it  lacked  the  eloquence  of  a  Roose- 
velt or  the  burnished  phrasemaklng  of  a 
Kennedy,  it  did  a  Johnson  proud.  It  was 
simple,  direct,  and,  above  all,  forceful.  It 
conveyed  the  unmistakable  impression  of  a 
President  who  knows  his  mind  and  means 
to  have  his  way.  It  was  weakest  at  the  end, 
overlong  and  inclining,  finally,  to  tedium 
and  the  pseudopiety  of  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's less  fortunate  Great  Society  speeches. 
Still,  the  overall  effect  was  one  of  raw,  im- 
pressive power. 

Much  in  the  speech  stands  without  con- 
test. It  is  true  that  Americans  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  pride  in  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  Selma  this  past  week. 
It  is  true — above  all.  It  is  true — that  what 
we  confront  Is  not  a  northern  or  a  southern 
problem,  but  an  American  problem.  And  it 
is  true  that  to  evade  this  problem  is  to  deny 
America  and  much  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try great. 

The  President  went  beyond  the  self-evi- 
dent to  confront  the  hard  task  of  understand- 
ing this  diverse  and  sorely  divided  country. 
He  bade  Americans  remember  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Buffalos  and  our  Birminghams  see 
their  problems  differently  and  that  in  each 
city  men  and  women  of  both  races  must  be- 
have in  such  a  way  that  they  can  live  together 
afterwards.  He  recognized  that  the  issues 
are  not  quite  so  clear  cut  as  the  professional 
civil  rights  forces  would  have  us  believe: 
That  there  are  grave  Issues  of  keeping  order 
and  peace  in  our  country,  and  that  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  are  not  licenses  to 
Irresponsibility.  All  this  the  President 
noted:  all  this  needed  badly  to  be  noted. 

But  what  of  his  central  purpose  before  the 
Congress?  What  of  the  civil  rights  bill  he 
proposes?  Only  sharp  edges,  cloaked  In 
shadow,  where  visible.  He  would  establish 
"a  simple,  uniform  standard"  for  voting  "in 
all  elections — National,  State,  and  local."  He 
would  "provide  for  voters  to  be  voted  by  of- 
ficials of  the  U.S.  Government  if  local  officials 
refuse."  His  manner  was  grim,  at  times  al- 
most menacing.  "Experience  has  shown  this 
is  the  only  path.  •  •  •••  And  he  brought 
the  Congress  to  its  feet,  catching  the  mood 
of  steamrolling  assent:  "There  must  be  no 
delay,  no  hesitation,  no  compromise  without 
purpose." 

The  President's  tone  was  of  a  man  who  does 
not  wish  to  quibble  over  details:  Pass  a  bill 


that  will  allow  Negroes  to  vote  everywhere 
and  be  done  with  it,  he  seemed  to  say.  g^ 
was  no  more  specific  than  that. 

But  the  bill  that  administration  oflBcia]* 
have  been  discussing  scarcely  sounds  like  a 
measure  designed  to  unite  all  Americanj. 
It  would  single  out  Southern  States  or  coun. 
ties  by  the  single,  all-obliterating  fact  that 
they  have  fewer  than  50  percent  of  "eligible" 
people  voting  or  registered  in  the  November 
1964  elections.  It  would  strip  these  States 
or  counties  of  virtually  all  standards  for  vot- 
ing except  age  and  residence.  It  would  pro- 
vide  for  selecting  Federal  officials  to  see  to  It 
that  everyone  regarded  as  eligible  by  these 
standards  was  registered. 

So  the  President's  "single,  uniform  stand- 
ard" apparently  amounts  to  a  Federal  vot- 
ing rule  applied  to  all  elections  from  the 
most  humble  local  office  on  up.  Standards 
of  literacy — even  the  broad  sixth-grade  edu- 
cational standards  embodied  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  oi  1964 — would  go  out  the  win- 
dow. The  States  so  treated  would  cease  to 
shoulder  any  responsibility  for  their  voters. 
Uncle  Sam  would  do  it  all. 

The  bin  thus  described  amounts  to  the 
most  arrant  discrimination  against  a  few 
States  in  the  name  of  the  many.  It  would 
excuse  any  infringement  of  voting  rights  in 
most  States  while  removing  all  control  of 
voting  from  some  States.  It  has  the  flavor 
of  doubtful  constitutionality.  Worse,  It  is 
bitterly  divisive  by  nature;  it  would  set  the 
Buffalos  and  the  Birminghams  farther  apart 
rather  than  pull  them  closer  together. 

President  Johnson  plays  the  American 
people  false  when  he  says  that  "experience 
has  plainly  shown  this  is  the  only  path." 
This  bill  did  not  spring  out  of  experience 
with  the  voting  mechanisms  of  the  several 
States.  It  sprang  hot  and  straight  from  the 
streets  of  Selma.  It  was  written  in  the 
streets,  out  of  the  substance  of  angry  pro- 
test. It  is  an  invitation  to  retaliate  against 
the  Nation's  Selmas  with  punitive  law. 

The  President  touched  on  the  history  of 
voting  rights  legislation  In  his  speech.  He 
told  of  the  1957  law  that  empowers  the  At- 
torney General  to  seek  injunctions  against 
obstruction  of  voting  rights.  He  mentioned 
the  difficulties  of  enforcement  and  the  1960 
law  that  broadened  enforcement  powers,  en- 
abling courts  to  act  more  swiftly  when  a 
"pattern  of  discrimination"  was  found. 

But  he  said  nothing  about  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  lies  virtually  unused  on 
the  statute  books.  Under  this  law  State 
officials  are  required  to  set  the  same  stand- 
ards for  all  people  seeking  registration,  to 
disregard  minor  errors  and  omissions  and  to 
presume  that  a  person  with  a  sixth  grade 
education  is  literate.  The  Atorney  General  is 
empowered  to  bring  voting  suits  before  a 
three-judge  court  with  appeals  going  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  speed  the  process. 
-  This  law  has  not  been  tried  out  seriously. 
What  might  have  been  a  legal  test  in  Selma 
turned  out  instead  to  be  a  test  of  power,  a 
desperate  political  contest  that  has  set  the 
stage  for  the  wide-ranging  legislation  the 
President  now  seeks. 

By  asking  for  that  legislation  in  the  per- 
emptory language  he  used  last  night.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  succumbed  to  that  pres- 
sure. He  has  allowed  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  be  used  as  a  pawn  in  the  struggle 
that  is  going  on.  He  has  allowed  the  ardent 
demonstrators  and  the  foolish  Governor  Wal- 
lace to  set  the  stage  for  blind  law.  And  he 
has  urged  the  Congress  to  pass  this  blind  law 
without  so  much  as  a  hard  look. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  refuses  to  pass 
this  sort  of  bill.  If  the  great  mass  of  statutes 
now  on  the  books  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
every  American  who  can  meet  reasonable 
State  qualifications  the  right  to  vote — ^then 
the  law  needs  to  be  amended. 

But  the  answer  Is  not  to  Impose  an  iron 
Federal  rule  on  a  few  Southern  States,  to 
invite  the.  ghosts  of   occupation   to   revisit 


fhPlr  old  haunts.  Such  a  law  would  not  be  a 
Sartero?  freedom  but  a  bill  of  Indictment 
agaSst  a  section  of  the  country.  It  would 
do  infinite  harm. 

OPPOSITION  TO  CLOSING  OF  VET- 
ERANS HOSPITALS  AND  OFFICES 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
missioners court  of  Grayson  County. 
Tex  recently  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  closing  of  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  offices.  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  commissioners;  and  in 
order  that  other  Senators  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  seriousness  with  which 
thoughtful  Texans  regard  this  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  County  of  Grayson,  State  of 
Texas 
Whereas  the  commissioners  court  of  Gray- 
son County,  Tex.,  being  In  a  regular  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  this  the  23d  day 
of  March  A.D.  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  proposed  that  a  number  of  hospitals 
and  other  facilities.  Including  the  McKmney 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  be  closed 
as  an  economic  measure;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  veterans  of  this 
county  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced  in  that 
ther  will  have  to  travel  a  great  distance  to 
receive  hospitalization,  and  we  also  feel  that 
the  closing  of  the  hospitals  and/or  other  vet- 
erans' facilities  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  President's  program  of  total  war  on  pov- 
erty :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  strongly  condemn  the 
closing  of  any  of  the  hospitals  and/or  other 
facilities  and  urge  that  this  proposal  be  re- 
scinded; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, a  copy  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  copy  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  this  district,  and  that  a  copy 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  coiurt. 
T.T^  Tbibble, 

County  Judge. 
M.  C.   Hestand, 
CommissioneT,  Precinct  No.  1. 

Thomas  McKee, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  2. 

J.  B.  Walker, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  3. 

O.  L.  Wilson, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  4. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sixth 
District  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Texas  Department,  recently 
adopted  a  most  important  and  thought- 
ful resolution  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  closing  of  veterans' 
hospitals  and  offices.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  convention  members  that  the  closings 
are  unwise;  and  in  order  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  be  advised  of  the  views  of 
the  convention,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
,  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
I  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
OP  THE  United   States  of  America,  Inc.. 
Department  of  State  op  Texas 
Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  an- 
nouncement of  January  13,  1965,  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  that  It  would  close  11  hospitals, 


4  domiciliary  homes,  and  17  regional  offices 
in  23  States  by  June  30, 1965.  met  sharp  reac- 
tion and  strong  protest  by  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Inc.,  as  well  as  other  veterans'  organizations; 

and 

Whereas  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress, 
Including  our  two  U.S.  Senators  and  most  all 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas,  have 
brought  promises  of  action  with  regard  to 
the  closing  of  hospitals  and  regional  offices 
m  McKlnney,  Lubbock,  and  San  Antonio;  and 
Whereas  the  delegates  and  membership  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc..  at  this  convention 
assembled  at  Hearne,  Tex.,  support  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Texas  in  delaying  the  closing  of  the  stated 
facilities  In  Texas:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  the  removal  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  and 
place  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  who  created  It  and  represents  the 
people  from  all  50  States  of  this  Union;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  A— the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc., 
in  convention  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Texas 
do  hereby  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  the 
passing  of  a  memorial  resolution  opposing 
the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  offices  and  hospitals  In  Texas;  and 
B— that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  convention,  and  copies 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Texas 
congressional  delegation  and  department 
commander.  Veterans  V/orld  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Signed  at  Hearne.  Tex.,  this  the  21st  day 
of  March  1965. 
Attest : 

S.    B.    PiCKARD, 

Sixth  District  Quartermaster  and  Adjutant. 

W.  C.  Hendrix, 
Sixth  District  Commander. 


FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President.  I  was 
happy  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  TMr.  Dodd]  in  sponsoring  S. 
14,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.    The  major  provisions  of  that  bill, 
as  Senators  know,  are  designed  to  keep 
mail-order   guns  from  criminals,   nar- 
cotic addicts,  mental  defectives,  and  ju- 
veniles.   It  does  not  prohibit  interstate 
commerce  in  firearms,  but  does  require 
notification  of  the  proper  local  authori- 
ties when  a  gun  is  ordered  by  mail.    It 
specifically  omits  serial  numbers  from 
the  notification  to  local  authorities,  in 
keeping  with  my  feeling  that  no  Federal 
law  should  require  registration  of  fire- 
arms. .,     . 
As  Senators  also  know,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  March  8  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  in  which  he  called 
for  a  fiat  prohibition  on  shipment  of 
firearms  in  interstate  commerce,  except 
among   importers,   manufacturers,   and 
dealers  licensed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  and  for  limits  on  importation  of 
firearms.      The     President's     proposals 
obviously  would  go  much  further  in  reg- 
ulating firearms  than  would  S.  14,  which 
I   cosponsored.     I   was  somewhat   dis- 
tressed to  find  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  March  22  intro- 
duced the  President's  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   It  had  been  my  sincere  hope  that 


S.  14  would  be  favorably  acted  upon  in 
this  Congress.  I  believe  that  S.  14  is  a 
moderate,  workable,  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  a  very  serious  problem;  and  I 
w^as  both  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  and 
prepared  to  work  with  Senator  Dodd  in 
perfecting  and  passing  the  measure. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Pi-esident's  bill  by  the  Senator 
from   Connecticut   does   not   signify    a 
withdrawal  of  his  support  for  S.  14  and 
an  intention  to  push  the  President's  much 
more  stringent  measure.    I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
completely  ban  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms or  to  establish  the  prohibitions  on 
sales  by  retail  dealers  which  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  asks,  at  least  until  the  more 
moderate  approach  of  S.  14  has  been 
tried  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
If  this  is  tried  and  is  proven  not  sufficient 
to   cope   with   the   serious   problem    at 
which  it  is  aimed— that  of  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most 
likely  to   abuse   this  privilege — then  I 
would  be  willing  to  consider  alternatives. 
But   I   will   resist   proposed   legislation 
which  would  be  a  deterrent  to  the  own- 
ership of  firearms  by  responsible  citi- 
zens, as  the  Presidential  proposal  is. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  firearms  legislation,  let  me  set  the 
record  straight  on  S.  14,  since  there 
seems  to  be  abroad  a  good  deal  of  misin- 
formation about  that  bill. 

First,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  some  type  of  legislation  in  this  area. 
FBI  figures  for  1963,  the  last  year  for 
which  it  has  its  complete  figures,  show 
8,500  homicides  during  the  year.  Of  that 
number^  56  percent  were  committed  by 
the  use  o^  firearms.  Those  were  4,760 
deaths  in  1963  in  the  United  States  at- 
tributable to  misuse  of  firearms.  Fur- 
thermore, guns  accounted  for  96  percent 
of  the  deaths  of  police  officers  incurred 
in  line  of  duty.  In  light  of  the  growing 
traffic  in  mail-order  guns  and  the  testi- 
mony linking  those  guns  much  too  often 
to  individuals  who  abuse  gun  ownership. 
I  believe  that  something  like  S.  14  is  now 

a  must.  ,.  4.  o    1/1 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  s.  14 
would  outlaw,  license,  or  otherwise  im- 
pede the  sportsman  or  other  legitimate 
user  of  guns  in  acquiring  a  firearm.    In 
fact,  the  bill  is  aimed  at  keeping  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  mental  de- 
fectives, narcotic  addicts,  and  juveniles. 
It  would  perhaps  be  a  inconvenience  to 
a  would-be  purchaser  of  a  mail-order 
gun  to  execute  an  affidavit  and  have  it 
notarized,   as   would  be  required.    But 
approval  of  the  order  by  some  Govern- 
ment official  is  not  required  before  the 
gun  can  be  shipped,  as  has  been  stated 
by  some  persons.    All  that  is  required 
is  that  the  seller  wait  until  he  is  in- 
formed that  the  affidavit  has  been  de- 
livered to  the  local  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer. 

Furthermore,  S.  14  does  not  require 
registration  of  guns.  There  was  in- 
cluded in  S.  14  a  specific  provision  that 
the  seller  would  not  furnish  the  serial 
number  of  a  mail-order  gun  with  the  in- 
formation he  sends  to  the  local  police.  I 
understand  that  this  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  a  group  which  I 
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am  sure  shares  my  feeling  that  no  Fed- 
eral law  should  require  the  registration 
of  firearms. 

Some  have  said  that  S.  14  is  uncon- 
stitutional, infringing  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  judgment  that  S.  14, 
since  it  deals  only  with  interstate  sale  or 
shipment  of  guns,  is  clearly  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  under  the  commerce 
clause.  It  does  not  even  attempt  to  deal 
with  local  determinations  of  who  may 
own  a  gun.  It  leaves  State  and  local 
governments  free  to  handle  their  prob- 
lems in  this  area  as  they  may  see  fit,  and 
sets  no  prohibition  on  purchase  of  a  gun 
by  anyone,  other  than  through  inter- 
state commerce.  I  point  out,  too,  that 
New  York's  very  stringent  Sullivan  law, 
requiring  a  police  permit  to  own  a  hand- 
gun for  any  reason,  has  been  held  con- 
stitutional by  both  New  York  courts  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Some  opponents  of  S.  14  have  even  said 
that  it  is  hasty  and  ill  conceived.  The 
fact  is  that  this  bill  is  a  product  of  3 
years  of  thorough  study  and  discussion 
with  legislators,  law-enforcement  officers 
and  agencies,  representatives  of  the  fire- 
arms industry,  importers,  representatives 
of  cormnon  carriers,  and  others.  I  quote 
from  the  March  issue  of  Guns  magazine : 

Senator  Dodd  did  invite  representatives 
of  many  branches  of  the  firearms  industry 
and  of  the  shooting  sports  to  Washington 
to  discuss  measures  of  firearms  control — 
those  discussions  were  long,  outspoken  on 
both  sides.  They  included  word-by-word 
study  of  the  existing  statutes  as  well  as  the 
proposed  amendments,  including  testimony 
from  leading  law-enforcement  agencies — the 
discussions  were  fair,  and — subcommittee 
members  were  amazingly  amenable  to  dele- 
tions of  or  changes  in  their  proposals. 

Contrast  this  with  the  slapdash,  blan- 
ket approach  of  the  administration's 
bill,  S.  1592,  which  took  form  within  2 
weeks. 

It  is  also  said,  as  an  argument  against 
S.  14,  that  if  a  criminal  wants  a  gtm 
badly  enough,  he  has  ways  to  acquire 
it.  This  may  be  true;  but  such  a  state- 
ment sounds  to  me  more  like  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  President's  blanket 
approach  outlawing  all  interstate  ship- 
ments of  guns  to  individuals,  rather 
than  an  argument  against  S.  14.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  that  either  ap- 
proach will  absolutely  cut  off  the  avail- 
ability of  guns  to  criminals;  but  if  a 
proposed  law  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  criminal  to  acquire  a 
weapon,  without  unduly  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  legitimate  users,  then  I 
favor  it.  S.  14  seems  to  me  to  fit  this 
description;  but  the  administration  pro- 
posal does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  «n  S.  14, 
if  further  hearings  on  this  approach  are 
needed,  and  will  report  the  bill  out  of 
the  committee.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill, 
and  certainly  much  preferable  to  S.  1592. 


NEW    TRENDS     IN     THE     FEDERAL 
PRISON  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25  of  this  year,  the  Capitol 
Hill  Chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation heard  an  address  by  Mr.  Myrl 


Alexander,  the  new  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

I  recently  reaa  a  copy  of  his  address, 
and  was  impressed  by  the  wide  variety 
of  responsibilities  and  programs  in- 
volved in  the  management  of  our  na- 
tional penitentiary  system.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  Mr.  Alexander's 
interest  in  the  work-release  program 
adopted  by  some  States,  under  which 
penitentiai'y  inmates  are  employed  out- 
side the  prison  during  the  day,  if  they 
are  evaluated  as  suitable  for  such  release. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  held  hearings 
last  week  on  S.  1319,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Work  Release  Act.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's interest  in  this  program,  for  pos- 
sible adoption  by  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem, is  particularly  timely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  biographical  data 
on  Myrl.  E.  Alexander  and  the  text  of 
his  address  before  the  Capitol  Hill  Chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  the  address  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical  Data:  Myrl  E.  Alexander, 
Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 

MjtI  E.  Alexander  was  sworn  in  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  on  August  29.  1964.  He  has  had  more 
than  30  years  experience  in  the  Federal  prison 
service,  including  14  years  as  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, from  1947  to  1961. 

Mr.  Alexander  served  as  professor  of  correc- 
tional administration  and  director  of  the 
Study  of  Crime  Delinquency  and  Corrections 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
from  1961  to  1964. 

He  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  August  23, 
1909.  He  obtained  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Manchester  College.  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
in  1930.  pursued  graduate  studies  in  socio- 
logy at  Bucknell  University.  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
and  also  holds  an  LL.D.  degree  from  Man- 
chester College. 

Mr.  Alexander  Joined  the  prison  service  as 
warden's  assistant  at  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Fed- 
eral Penitentiary  in  July  1931.  He  worked  as 
a  parole  officer  at  the  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  peniten- 
tiary, supervisor  of  parole  for  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  associate  warden  at  Lewisburg, 
before  his  promotion  to  warden  8f  the  Fed- 
eral Correctional  Institution  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  in  May  1943. 

In  1945  and  1946,  he  was  on  special  assign- 
ment as  chief  of  prisons  for  the  Office  of  Mill- 
tary  Government  in  Germany.  In  March 
1947.  he  assumed  the  post  of  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  which  he  held 
until  retiring  to  assume  his  academic  duties 
In  1961. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Correctional  Association  in  1956.  He  is 
author  of  the  book  "Jail  Administration,"  a 
survey  of  good  practices  of  jail  management 
published  in  1957,  and  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  professional  Journals.  He  has 
served  as  special  consultant  to  many  State 
correctional  systems.  In  1961  he  represented 
the  United  Stales  at  the  International  Study 
Group  on  Correctional  Institution  Design  and 
Architecture  In  London. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Professional  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  Among  his  other  affiliations  are 
the  American  Correctional  Association,  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Public  Administration,  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
and  the  National  Jail  Association. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  married  in  1934  to  the 
former  Lorene  Shoemaker  of  Miffllnburg,  Pa. 
They  have  two  children  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. 


"If  I  Had  the  Wings  op  an  Angel" 

(Address  by  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  Director,  u.s 

Bureau    of    Prisons,    to    the    Capitol'  Hill 

chapter.  Federal  Bar  Association,  Feb  25 

1965)  ■     ' 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
discuss  our  Federal  correctional  system.  My 
esteemed  predecessor,  Jim  Bennett,  whom 
many  of  you  know,  came  to  the  Hill  many 
times  during  his  27-year  tenure  as  Director 
of  Prisons  to  state  his  case  for  Improved 
programs  and  facilities,  and  to  report  on 
progress  and  innovations.  I  am,  of  coiu'se, 
continuing  that  policy,  and  am  glad  to  have 
this  extracurricular  Capitol  Hill  forum. 

As  we  move  into  age  of  moonshots  and  cy- 
bernetics, we  In  corrections  are  struck  by 
some  stark  contrasts  that  require  attention 
from  concerned  citizens  ever3nvhere. 

The  world  has  become  extremely  small  in 
terms  of  travel  and  communication.  Co- 
lonial countries  are  emerging  Into  new  na- 
tions without  the  experience  of  growth  ac- 
complishment during  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion. Old  concepts  are  being  tested  and 
tried.  Human  rights  and  human  dignity  are 
emphasized  and  accelerated.  Economic  re- 
location of  all  kinds  Is  taking  place.  New 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  public  health 
have  produced  a  world  population  explosion. 
Within  a  decade  or  two,  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple prophesy  that  10  percent  of  the  people 
will  be  capable  of  producing  all  food  and 
products  needed  to  sustain  life  on  earth. 
Leisure  time  will  Increase  beyond  even  our 
present  imagination. 

But  today  we  are  confronted  by  problems 
of  unemployment,  school  dropouts,  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  an  Increase  in  our 
social  problems  including  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

We  can  no  longer  accept  slow  correctional 
evolution.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  await 
change  through  natural  attrition  and  de- 
velpoment.  We  must  produce  change  in 
corrections  by  planned  design.  Planned 
change  is  the  key  to  the  corrections  of  to- 
morrow— beginning  today. 

When  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  on  an  Ohio 
farm,  we  were  satisfied  with  production  of 
40  or  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  We  were 
satisfied  with  hogs  that  produced  one-third 
lard  at  slaughter  time.  But  phenomenal 
changes  in  agriculture  were  produced  when 
genetics  laws  were  applied.  The  development 
of  species  by  natural  evoKition  was  out- 
moded. We  must  likewise  produce  planned 
change  in  corrections  by  application  of  the 
same  principle. 

This  need  for  an  accelerated  correctional 
change  is  the  challenge  before  us  today.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  larger  effort  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  our  major  social  problems  of  over- 
population, food,  mental  Illness,  alcoholism, 
poverty — all  of  which  produce  crime  and 
delinquency  as  their  ultimate  products.  And 
so  we  in  corrections,  confronted  by  new  and 
emerging  problems  in  our  society,  need  to 
take  Inventory  and  evaluate  corrections'  role 
in  the  emerging  social  order.  Early  in  that 
re-evaluation  of  corrections  several  critical 
facts  will  become  abundantly  clear. 

First,  the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency 
lie  deep  within  the  community.  Behavorial 
problems  are  usually  symptoms  of  grave 
problems  in  early  life.  Therefore,  we  in  cor- 
rections need  to  have  far  greater  insights  into 
the  causes  of  delinquency  and  criminal  be- 
havior if  we  are  to  successfully  treat  and 
train  offenders. 

2.  We  will  recognize  that  corrections  is  a 
continuous  and  closely  Interwoven  process, 
no  one  element  of  which  can  be  successfully 
Isolated  from  the  other.  We  have  often  sub- 
scribed to  this  fact,  but  mostly  in  prin- 
ciple. Juvenile  detention,  the  Jail,  the  court, 
probation,  halfway  houses,  Juvenile  Institu- 
tions, penitentiaries,  parole,  work  release 
problems,  prerelease  programs,  academic  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  group  therapy, 
are  inseparable  in  their  total  Impact  on  de- 


unauent  and  criminal  behavior.  Yet,  In 
r,raf.tice  these  correctional  processes  are  all 
?oo  often  separate  and  disparate:  only  the 
client  as  he  passes  from  one  process  to  an- 
Ser  senses  the  discordant  and  uncoordi- 
nated  procedures    involved   in    correctional 

^'"f  Aeain    a  critical  self-examination  will 
reveal  that  corrections,   unit  by   unit   and 
nrocess  by  process,  is  usually  self-satisfied. 
We  simply  aren't  willing  to  critically  examine 
toe  true  results  of  our  work.    All  too  often  a 
correctional  institution  operates  on  the  im- 
niied  principle  that  the  institution  Is  man- 
aeed  and  exists  for  its  own  sake.     If   our 
correctional  institutions  were  to  serve  as  a 
Bulde  and  a  model  to  the  automobile  Indus- 
tev    the   Ford    Motor   Co.    today   would    be 
struegllng  to  move  from  production  of  the 
model  T  to  the  model  A  Ford.     Honest  re- 
search and  developmenl^ln  the  same  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  Industry  or  the  defense 
estoblishment— would   produce   phenomenal 
and   explosive   results   in   corrections.     We 
must  face  the  fact  that  our  work  today  Is 
grossly  inefficient. 

4  We  will  also  discover  that  our  standards 
for  personnel  recruitment,  training  and  de- 
velopment  are    grossly   inadequate   to  meet 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow.     In  Institution 
after  institution  we  seem  to  assume  that  the 
challenge  of   adverse  human   behavior   can 
be  met  If  the   Institution  is   headed  by  a 
warden  who  has  had  some  years  of  practical 
experience   In   corrections;    If   the   staff   in- 
cludes some  caseworkers,  a  few  schoolteach- 
ers, a  clinical  psychologist,  a  part-time  psy- 
chiatrist, a  medical  officer,  and  a  few  prac- 
tical on-the-job  vocational  training  instruct- 
ors: all  of  whom  are  buttressed  by  a  guard 
force  representing  75  to  85  percent  of  per- 
sonnel,   n  this  same  staffing  policy  was  ap- 
plied to  a  general  hospital,  a  psychiatric  hos- 
pital, or  a  school  system,  we  would  be  hor- 
ror stricken.     A  correctional  institution,  like 
a  school  or  a  hospital  or  an  industry,  sim- 
ply can't  be  any  better  and  more  efficient 
than  the  people  who  operate  it.    This  very 
year   there   are   25,000   Jobs   In  the   correc- 
tional field  open  to  persons  who  have  bache- 
*    lor's  and /or  master's  degrees  but  which  are 
now  unfilled  or  filled  with  people  with  in- 
ferior   qualifications — simply    because    the 
trained  manpower  isn't  immediately   avail- 
able.   And  we  do  all  too  little  about  sub- 
professional  training  for  the  lineworkers  In 
corrections. 

5.  We  will  discover  that  even  as  the  roots 
of  criminal  and  delinquent  behavior  He  deep 
within  the  community,  so  must  we  look  to 
the  community  for  broadened  use  of  Its  re- 
sources. Much  of  corrections  stands  with- 
drawn and  Isolated  from  the  normal  re- 
sources of  community  life.  We  must  pre- 
pare and  guide  and  control  our  cllentel  for 
community  adjustment  rather  than  adjust- 
ment to  probation  or  to  the  correctional  in- 
stitution, or  to  parole. 

Those  are  five  critical  and  Important  dis- 
coveries which  will  be  soon  apparent.  If  and 
when  we  have  the  guts  to  examine  and 
appraise  our  correctional  processes.  And 
when  these  recognitions  occur,  then  we  will 
be  ready  to  begin  the  most  difficult  task 
ever  faced  In  corrections:  Directing  realis- 
tic planned  change  to  eliminate  and  over- 
come these  longstanding  and  deep-rooted 
problems  which  thwart  and  confuse  us. 

What  is  the  real  significance  of  these  dis- 
coveries about  corrections?  What  changes 
can  we  produce? 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  some  clear 
understandings  of  the  causes  of  crime  and 
delinquency.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
a  probation  officer,  or  a  Jailer,  or  a  warden, 
or  a  Judge,  or  a  correctional  officer  to  assume 
that  a  convicted  offender  stole  a  car  and 
therefore  we  must  rehabilitate  him.  Indeed, 
we  want  to  do  anything  but  rehabilitate  the 
offenders  committed  for  correctional  treat- 
ment and  training.    If  "rehabilitate"  means 


to  restore  to  a  state  of  former  usefulness, 
ability,  or  performance,  we're  kidding  our- 
selves about  rehabilitation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Job  of  corrections  is  almost  Inevi- 
tably one  of  reestablishing  and  accelerating 
the  development,  the  education,  the  tram- 
ing  and  the  emotional  maturation  of  people 
who  have  been  socially,  educationally,  and 
emotionally  retarded. 

And  we  really  can't  correct  human  be- 
havior, unless  we  understand  why  our  clients 
behave  as  they  do  rather  than  as  normally 
mature  persons.  This  Is  what  the  work  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  JuvenUe  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime  Is  all  about. 

And  here  In  the  spring  of  1965  this  Is  a 
substantial  part  of  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty.  Think  for  a  moment:  Do  the 
current  discussions  about  school  dropouts, 
unemployed  youth,  deteriorated  slum  areas 
of  large  cities,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
pubUc  welfare— do  these  have  a  familiar  ring 
to  you?  Of  course  they  do,  because  we  In 
corrections  have  spent  our  lives  dealing  with 
the  behavior  of  children,  youth,  and  adults 
who  are  the  products  of  these  social  prob- 
lems which  have  now  been  discovered  anew 
and  publicized.  The  great  majority  of  de- 
linquents and  criminals  have  been  school 
dropouts.  They  have  come  from  socially  In- 
adequate families.  They  have  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  They  are  the 
social  misfits  who  are  the  products  of  these 
conditions  and  influences. 

Yes  all  correctional  workers  must  become 
Increasingly  understanding  and  knowledge- 
able about  the  causes  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency This  Is  not  a  static  body  of  knowl- 
edge but  one  which  Is  growing  and  expand- 
ing and  developing.  The  modern  correc- 
tional worker  must  keep  current  with  new 
facts  new  Insights,  and  new  theories  of  de- 
linquency causation  as  they  develop  and  are 
proven  or  dlsproven.  We  do  not  treat  the 
car  thief,  we  treat  the  undeveloped  and  de- 
prived youth.  We  do  not  treat  the  check 
forger  we  treat  the  alcoholic,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  uneducated.  We  cannot  work 
from  the  limited  perspective  of  symptomatic 
behavior.  We  cannot  meet  emotion  with 
emotion.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat 
symptoms. 

Corrections  is  rarely  practiced  as  a  con- 
tinuous process  In  this  country.  An  offender 
Is  arrested  and  placed  In  a  Jail.    The  Jail  may 

be and  often  is — the  most  socially  Infectious 

place  In  the  community.  He  may  be  there 
until  trial  if  he  is  indigent  and  without 
resources,  even  though  he  might  be  quite  re- 
sponsible for  appearance  at  the  time  of  trial. 
If  he  has  means  or  friends,  or  Influence,  he 
win  be  out  on  bond  awaiting  trial.  When 
guilt  has  been  determined  he  may  be  Im- 
mediately sentenced.  On  the  other  hand  he 
may  await  a  presentence  Investigation  by  a 
probation  officer  before  commitment.  If  he 
lives  in  a  rural  area,  probation  may  be  nomi- 
nal or  even  not  avaUable.  If  in  another  area, 
he  may  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of 
a  skilled  probation  officer.  He  may  be  com- 
mitted back  to  a  county  Jail  for  a  short 
sentence  or  to  a  workhouse. 

Then,  too.  he  may  be  committed  to  a  major 
penltentlarv  or  reformatory.  Sometimes  the 
probation  office  will  make  the  results  of  a 
presentence  Investigation  available  to  the 
institution  which  he  Is  sentenced.  More 
often  than  not  when  received  at  an  institu- 
tion he  may  answer  a  few  cursory  questions 
on  his  vital  statistics.  He  may  or  may  not 
be  tested.  He  may  be  given  a  fair  diagnostic 
interview  by  a  caseworker,  or  he  may  not. 
He  may  be  assigned  to  work  the  first  day  he 
Is  there  or  he  may  be  held  in  admission- 
orientation  unit  awaiting  complete  social  and 
diagnostic  studies. 

He  may  learn  more  about  the  institution 
and  how  to  get  along  In  It  from  Inmates 
than  he  ever  does  from  the  staff.  He  may 
be   asslgrfed   a  realistic  vocational  training 


program,  but  more  likely  will  be  assigned 
to   something   called   meeting    Institutional 
needs  and  placed  on  a  nebulous  waiting  list 
for  some  time.    He  may  be  enrolled  In  school 
and  taught   by   another  Inmate   In  certain 
routine  subjects  at  the  elementary  or  high 
school  level.    He  perhaps  wUl  be  tested     He 
may  even  pass  a  general   education  devel- 
opment test  and  get  a  high  school  diploma. 
But  more  likely  if  he  does,  he  wUl  never 
have  been   In  a  cl^   taught   by   a  skUled 
teacher  who  brings  to  him  a  sense  of  the 
wonder  of  science  In  an  orderly  world,  the 
beauty  of  a  poem,  an  appreciation  of  man  s 
long   histories   and   struggles,   the   meaning 
of  life  m  a  free  democratic  society,  or  any 
other  of  those  facets  of  education  which  meet 
and   attack  and  solve  the  problems  of  the 
educationally  and  emotionally  deprived  per- 
sons.    He  may  see  a  psychiatrist  on  entrance 
and  again  sometime  if  he  exhlbts  some  kind 
of  bizarre  behavior.    On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  never  see  a  psychiatrist. 

When  he  reaches  parole  eligibility  he  may 
have  a  hearing  before  a  part-time  parole 
board  member  who  Is  able  to  spend  only  a 
few  minutes  taking  a  look  at  his  case.  He 
may  appear  before  a  full-time  parole  board 
member.  Interested  and  skilled  in  evaluating 
the  applicant's"  probabilities  of  parole  ad- 
Jvistment  based  on  behavior  attltudinal 
changes  and  accomplishments  within  the 
institution. 

He  will  probably  be  released  without  any 
real  preparation  for  the  Job  secured  for  him 
and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  parole 
officer  whom  he  has  never  seen  before  and 
who  on  the  first  contact  makes  sure  the 
releasee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  be 
can  be  sent  back  for  any  of  a  whole  series  of 
violations,  many  of  which  are  ludicrous  in  a 
contemprary  society.  Or  he  may  on  the 
other  hand  have  spent  part  time  during  the 
last  few  months  In  the  Institution  attending 
prerelease  meetings,  may  have  met  his  parole 
officer  and  may  have  found  In  that  officer,  a 
counselor,  a  friend  and  guide.  ^  .,  v. 

But  the  very  real  probability  Is  that  be- 
ginning with  arrest  through  the    all  unt 
final  release  from  probation  or  Parole,  he  will 
have    had     an    experience    which     reflects 
nothing  of  a  continuous,  meaningful,  super- 
vision Ind  experience.    All  top  little  of  his 
experiences  will  have  been  with  anyone  ex- 
cept other  offenders  and  officers  of  the  court 
or  institution.    He  will  have  very  ""le  feel- 
ing that  he  has  undergone  a  kind  of  social 
process  In  which  he  has  relationships  with 
normal    people    leading    normal    lives    In    a 
normal   immunity.    With   few   exceptions 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  this  country  to 
create,  develop,  and  administer  a  continuous 
correctional  process  which  Is  designed  to  re- 
train, redevelop,  and  create  maximum  im- 
pact toward  social  adjustment  of  offenders. 
When  I  referred  earlier  to  the  need  for  re- 
search and  development  I  perhaps  sounded  a 
little  too  academic  and  you  may  well  have 
wondered:  Can  we  really  apply  the  principle 
of  research  and  development  to  corrections. 
I  think  so.     If  a  correctional  administrator 
genuinely  and  seriously  wants  to  detennlne 
the  extent  to  which  his  system  Is  succeeding 
or  faUlng  in  reaching  accepted  goals  then  he 
needs  research.     He  wUl  then  want  to  de- 
termine whether  more  effective  techniques, 
methods  and  programs  can  be  designed  th^ 
those  which   have  been  traditionally  used. 
This  means  setting   up   new   kinds   of   ap- 
proaches and  measuring  the  results  against 
those  which  have  been  traditionally  used. 
This  may  apply  to  a  wide  range  of  program 
elements.     It  may  mean  a  complete  reex- 
amination of  the  philosophy  on  which  tradi- 
tional approaches  have  been  based.    Results 
of  self-study,  and  research,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  may.  in  turn,  have  tremendous 
impact  upon  modifying,  revising,  and  chang- 
ing the  philosophy  of  correctional  adminis- 
tration. 
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What  new  kinds  of  development  can  we 
foresee?  Let's  examine  together  for  a  mo- 
ment one  recent  major  development  In  cor- 
rections: a  rising  Interest  In  the  halfway 
house.  Community  groups — Including  sev- 
eral religious  organizations — saw  the  need 
for  a  bridge  between  institutions  and  the 
community.  Halfway  houses  w^ere  estab- 
lished In  a  number  of  cities  including  Los 
Angeles.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  St.  Louis,  and  others.  These  took  a 
variety  of  forms  from  small  family  residential 
units  to  larger  come-one-come-all  programs. 
An  institution  in  New  York  State  for  de- 
linquent girls  developed  several  halfway 
houses  which  were  in  reality  residential 
facilities  within  a  city  supplementing  the 
residential  programs  at  the  institution. 

In  our  Federal  correctional  system,  we  now 
have  four  prerelease  guidance  centers  for 
youthful  offenders.  In  New  York.  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago.  A  fifth  will  open  this 
spring  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  believe  the  halfway  house  concept  should 
be  extended  to  selected  adult  prisoners,  now 
that  it  has  proven  its  worth  among  youthful 
offenders. 

Another  Imaginative  new  program  that  I 
believe  would  prove  successful  for  Federal 
prisoners  is  a  work-release  program  similar 
to  those  employed  In  such  State  systems  as 
Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina.  This  plan 
was  conceived  as  the  Huber  law  In  Wiscon- 
sin. Under  the  plan,  penitentiary  inmates 
are  employed  outside  the  prison  during  the 
day.  after  suitability  has  been  determined  by 
staff  evaluation. 

In  a  visit  to  North  Carolina  last  year,  I 
learned  that  of  10,000  prisoners  committed 
to  the  North  Carolina  prison  system,  nearly 
1.000  work  under  this  work-release  program, 
paying  expenses  for  board  and  room  at  the 
prisofj,  supporting  families,  sometimes  saving 
money  and  maintaining  and  developing 
skills.  Transfers  from  institutions  to  the 
community  become  almost  a  paper  trans- 
action. 

The  entire  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  rep- 
resented by  newspaper  editorials,  accepts  and 
Is  extremely  proud  of  Its  development.  I 
learned  recently  that  California  Is  now  cre- 
ating an  extensive  work-release  program. 
In  this  kind  of  change  we  can  foresee 
changes  in  philosophy  as  the  result  of  eval- 
uation and  demonstration  projects  which 
may  well  pinpoint  a  revolution  In  our  field. 
Professor  Glaser's  study  of  inmates  re- 
leased from  Federal  Institutions  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  past  5  years  under 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  Is  re- 
sulting in  revision  of  institutional  programs 
in  the  Federal  system.  All  of  us  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  California  research  on 
probation  officer  caseloads,  on  Intensive  pa- 
role supervision,  in  administration.  Al- 
though I  cite  only  a  few  examples,  I  hope 
they  are  perceptible  as  Indexes  of  the  kind 
of  correctional  administration  which  can 
produce  planned   change. 

The  need  for  completely  new  concepts  of 
management  in  personnel  training  and  de- 
velopment is  becoming  abundantly  clear  I 
suggested  earlier  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  we  have  a  good  correctional  institu- 
tion if  we  have  an  experienced  warden  and 
some  staff  people  who  have  been  trained  In 
the  behavioral  sciences.  But  thus  far,  our 
training  of  line  personnel— that  Is  the  people 
who  have  the  regular  day  to  day  contacts 
with  institution  inmates — is  restricted 
usually  to  not  more  than  high  school  grad- 
uation. Inservlce  training  Is  devoted  prl- 
marUy  to  correctional  skills  such  as  counts, 
locks,  locking  devices,  use  of  gas.  riot  plans, 
escape  plans.  Yet  these  are  the  people  who 
deal  most  directly  and  have  the  greatest  im- 
pact upon  the  inmates  of  our  institutions. 
Because  of  the  compelling  need  for  this  kind 
of  training,  our  center  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  designing  a  subprofessional 
training  curriculum  for  correctional  officers. 


Briefly,  this  is  planned  to  be  a  2-year  sub- 
professional  curriculum,  designed  to  Instill 
insights  and  understandings  from  the  be- 
havioral sciences  and  some  skills  In  dealing 
with  behavior  problems.  We  can't  possibly 
insist  that  every  correctional  worker  must 
have  a  college  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
imemployed  youth  and  young  adults  can 
be  remotlvated  and  given  training  for  jobs  in 
corrections.  This  will  elevate  the  base  com- 
petence of  the  whole  body  of  correctional 
personnel. 

Moreover,  we  need  extended  and  continu- 
ous training  in  public  administration  for  our 
administrators.  We  need  training  at  the 
supervisory  level  and  continuous  develop- 
ment of  people  working  in  the  behavioral 
disciplines.  It  is  from  this  kind  of 
philosophy  of  personnel  administration  that 
we  can  accelerate  the  evolution  of  correc- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  have  spoken  of  our  failure  to  use 
community  resources.  All  too  often  we  think 
that  in  corrections  we  can't  get  on  with  the 
Job  unless  we  have  all  the  staff  needed  on 
our  Immediate  payroll.  This  simply  isn't 
true.  A  new  trend  to  build  correctional  in- 
stitutions in  close  proximity  to  universities 
is  a  case  in  point.  Universities  offer  tremen- 
dous resources  which  have  been  used  all  too 
rarely  and  all  too  little  in  years  gone  by; 
and  yet,  in  terms  of  personnel  training  and 
development,  research  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  consulting  services  in  sociology, 
in  education,  in  special  education,  and  voca- 
tional training  are  available  In  the  larger 
universities.  This  conference  is  evident  of 
the  fact  that  universities  are  available  as  re- 
sources for  correctional  development. 

But  beyond  this  there  are  available  a  wide 
variety  of  other  resources.  Talent  can  be 
brought  Into  the  institution  from  the  com- 
munity. Inmates  can  be  taken  from  the  in- 
stitutions into  the  community  for  purposes 
other  than  a  work-release  program.  I  need 
only  mention  League  of  Women  Voters,  or 
women's  clubs,  various  professional  societies 
who  are  always  willing  to  help  in  public  In- 
stitutions; libraries,  recreation  associations 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  community 
resources  which  we  have  rarely  attempted  to 
use.  In  probation  and  parole,  I  like  these  re- 
cent experimental  programs  which  bring 
small  groups  of  probationers  and  parolees  to- 
gether under  the  guidance  of  psychologists 
and  group  therapists,  or  skilled  probation  of- 
ficers who  can  discuss  with  a  group  their 
common  problems.  This  I  think  will  one 
day  lead  to  the  development  of  new  kinds 
of  community  correctional  facilities  based 
right  in  the  community  as  contrasted  to  our 
present  Jails  and  prisons  all  too  often  off  In 
some  far  part  of  the  community  or  the  State. 
Yes,  we  must  look  to  the  use  of  community 
resources  in  a  way  never  dreamed  of  up  to 
this  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  o\ir  serious  mis- 
takes is  to  try  to  rehabilitate  everyone.  We 
extend  the  same  processes,  procedures,  and 
programs  to  all.  I  get  a  little  weary  some- 
times of  going  to  large  penitentiaries  and 
seeing  old,  recldivlstic  offenders  being  given 
vocational  training,  education,  and  the 
gamut  of  our  treatment  processes  for  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time.  Now  this  is  a 
little  dangerous  to  say.  I  don't  mean  that 
we  should  return  to  the  old  bighouse  philoso- 
phy. On  the  other  hand.  I  think  we  must 
begin  to  be  selective  In  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources, particularly  personnel  and  fimds. 
When  we  try  to  give  the  same  kind  of  edu- 
cation, treatment,  and  therapy  to  the  old 
lugs  that  we  give  to  the  youthful  and  young 
adult  offenders,  we  usually  wind  up  with  the 
youth  and  young  offenders  getting  a  pretty 
skimpy  program.  Realistic  administration 
must  concentrate  the  resources  on  those 
offenders  and  In  those  areas  which  are  most 
promising.  This,  coupled  with  research  and 
development,    would   suggest    that   we    can 


become  much  more  realistic  than  we  have 
up  to  now. 

I  told  you  of  my  recent  visit  to  North 
Carolina.  I  asked  Mr.  George  Randal,  com- 
missioner of  corrections,  how  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  all  these  Interesting  new  de- 
velopments  in  his  State.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  "Well,  I  am  tired  of  hearing  cor. 
rectional  administrators  declare  'I  have  noth- 
ing  to  do  with  politics  In  my  system'."  Sayg 
Randal,  "That's  not  at  all  realistic.  I  have 
to  look  to  the  legislature  and  to  State  offl. 
cials  for  support,  for  understanding,  for 
funds,  for  personnel,  and  for  the  means  to 
accomplish  about  everything  I  want  to.  I'm 
one  of  the  most  active  politicians  in  my 
State." 

"I  know  everybody  In  the  legislature.  I  see 
them  frequently.  I  don't  go  through  a  State 
senator's  county  without  stopping  to  say 
hello.  I  argue  the  hard  facts  of  corrections 
with  them.  I  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
Influence  them  to  support  corrections  and 
they  are  supporting  it.    And  it  does  pay  off." 

I  suggest  that  Commissioner  Randal  has 
a  convincing  approach  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween corrections  and  political  realities. 

Another  fact  I  have  seen  demonstrated  In 
a  number  of  places  around  the  country,  not 
only  In  North  Carolina,  is  that  correctional 
administrators  all  too  often  underestimate 
the  public.  If  we  give  them  the  Information 
and  spell  out  the  public's  stake  in  good  cor- 
rections, we  may  well  discover  that  they're 
far  ahead  of  us  In  accepting  new  approaches 
in  corrections.  The  Huber  law.  under  which 
Jail  inmates  work  in  the  community  and  re- 
turn to  the  Jail  at  night.  Is  fully  accepted  in 
Wisconsin.  When  the  public  understands 
the  Issues  involved,  they  are  Intrigued  with 
the  human  approaches  and  will  Insist  upon 
them.  In  North  Carolina  the  new  kind  of 
program  which  places  a  thousand  working 
inmates  In  the  community  each  day  is  ac- 
cepted editorially  by  every  newspaper  in  the 
State.  I  am  coming  to  believe  that  the  old 
saw  that  "we  can't  move  very  far  ahead  of 
the  public"  Is  a  delusion  and  is  perpetuated 
by  many  of  us  In  corrections  as  an  alibi  for 
oiu"  own  failures  to  get  on  with  the  Job  which 
the  future  demands. 
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LIBERALIZATION  OF  VETERANS 
PENSION  LIMITATIONS— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
thoughtful  and  important  resolution  was 
recently  adopted  by  Maco  Steward  Post 
No.  20  of  the  American  Legion,  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  In  order  that  this  matter  may 
be  more  fully  understood  by  ot^er  Sen- 
ators. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  qo  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  existing  legislation  (sec.  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code)  sets  limits  on 
war  veterans'  Incomes  for  eligibility  to  draw 
the  veterans  pension  well  below  the  "pov- 
erty" level  now  recognized  as  a  basis  for 
economic  opportunity  needs; 

Whereas  many  pensioners  and  annuitants, 
because  of  the  poverty  income  level  set  by 
existing  law,  are  not  eligible  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  cost-of-living  Increases  granted  to 
an  individual  under  public  or  private  retire- 
ment, annuity,  endowment  or  similar  type 
plans  or  programs,  and  some  veterans  must 
either  forgo  or  waive  such  paid-in  benefits 
as  those  offered  under  certain  public  or  pri- 
vate retirement  plans;  and 

Whereas  veterans  with  only  the  small  pen- 
sion for  support  find  themselves  in  utterly 
dire  circumstances  and  are  all  but  humili- 
ated by  a  government  pledged  to  give  reason- 
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able  recognition  for  services  rendered  In  the 
interest  of  national  sectxrity :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  either  the  aforementioned 
income  limitations  be  raised  to  more  reason- 
able levels,  so  as  to  remove  the  "poverty" 
penalty  and  stigma,  or  that  a  law  be  enacted 
bv  the  Congress  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  pension  eligibility,  all 
Mnounts  paid  to  an  indivdual  under  public 
or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  tvpe  plans  or  programs.  (Atten- 
tion is  invited  to  H.R.  5677  already  offered 
and  scheduled  for  study  by  the  Committ«e 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  bill  be  amended  to  afford  relief  for  vet- 
erans who  are  ineligible  for  retirement  pay 
under  programs  other  than  the  pension  legis- 
lation.) 

C.  E.  Blakeman, 

Commander. 
Thad  A.  Law, 

Adjutant. 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  by  this 
post  on  March  18,  1965,  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  this  post. 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OP  THE  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
well-known  and  respected  columnist, 
Doris  Fleeson,  has  written  a  revealing 
article  concerning  the  current  effort  to 
stop  the  reapportionment  of  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

With  her  usual  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach, Miss  Fleeson  has  dug  into 
the  core  of  the  proposals  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment  require  that  each  citi- 
zen's vote  not  only  count,  but  count 
equally,  in  both  houses  of  his  State  legis- 
,  lature.  She  points  out,  correctly,  that 
Congress  gives  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing one  hand  not  know  what  the 
other  is  doing:  while  Congress  appears 
intent  on  enforcing  the  constitutional 
right  of  Negroes  to  register  and  to  vote, 
through  the  new  Voting  Rights  Act,  a 
large  number  of  its  Members  appear 
anxious  to  permanently  deprive  Negroes 
and  many  other  citizens  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  their  vote  count 
equally  with  that  of  other  citizens. 

This  article  should  be  widely  read. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  entitled  "Efforts  To  Blunt  the 
Urban  Vote,"  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  March  30.  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoKis  Fleeson — Efforts  To  Blunt  the 
Urban  Vote 

Washington. — A  Senate  preparing  to  pass 
a  voting  rights  bill  with  a  whoop  and  a 
holler  Is  simultaneously  engaged  in  wrapping 
up  a  stupendous  lollipop  for  the  status  quo 
not  only  in  the  South  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

It  will  cut  down  the  value  of  the  Negro's 
vote  when  he  gets  It  together  with  that  of 
other  minorities  and  all  the  voters  who  cram 
the  urban  areas  where  85  percent  of  Amerl- 
■cans  now  live.  This  will  be  the  effect,  and 
not  very  heavily  disguised  intent,  of  the 
sweetmeat  which  will  nullify  the  Supreme 
Court's  "one  man,  one  vote"  ruling  of  June 
15. 1964. 


A  constitutional  amendment  wrapper  hC8 
been  fixed  upon,  and  a  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee on  such  moves  is  holding  hearings  on 
what  form  it  should  take.  However,  the  yea 
votes  were  there  at  the  start  In  that  citadel 
of  conservatism  of  which  Senator  James 
Eastland  is  chairman. 

The  central  structure  embraces  the  princi- 
ple that  States  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
portion one  house  of  their  legislatures  on  a 
basis  other  than  population.  This  immense 
latitude  is  qualified  by  the  proviso  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  must  vote  for  the  change. 
How  this  would  work  out  in  practice  is 
unclear. 

The  project,  and  especially  the  timing,  is 
again  from  the  hand  of  the  old  master.  Re- 
publican leader  Everett  Dirksen.  Dkksen  Is 
at  the  peak  of  his  popularity  for  his  civil 
rights  services.  President  Johnson's  close  re- 
lations with  him  in  the  practice  of  consensus 
lend  him  a  helpful  coloration  in  the  matter 
of  prestige. 

DraKSEN  has  a  valid  and  100  percent  Re- 
publican reason  for  his  efforts.  His  party's 
rural  roots  are  vital  to  Its  power  in  many 
States,  including  New  York.  That  Is  why  the 
liberal  Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs  is  going  along 
part  of  the  way. 

Also,  Dirksen  senses  the  need  for-  haste 
even  on  such  a  large  and  significant  ques- 
tion. The  battle  to  get  fair  reapportionment 
by  the  Court's  standard  has  hardly  been 
Joined.  As  it  progresses,  if  it  is  allowed  to, 
the  public's  understanding  of  what  Is  at 
stake  will  mount.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  civil  rights  forces,  who  stand  to  gain  the 
most  under  the  voting  rights  bill  which  now 
preoccupies  them. 

There  are  many  extraordinary  aspects  of 
the  Senate's  haste  to  fall  in  line  behind 
Dirksen's  banner. 

The  big  States  with  their  great  cities  are 
the  base  of  the  Democratic  Party's  strength 
and  must  continue  to  be.  The  topheavy 
majorities  that  they  have  enabled  the  party 
to  gain  in  Congress  seem  to  have  no  place 
In  the  thinking  of  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
MncE  Mansfield,  who  once  more  is  prepared 
to  swing  along  with  his  opposition  leader. 

Really  staggering,  however.  Is  the  Senate's 
near-total  indifference  to  the  true  condition 
of  the  State  legislatures  in  today's  world. 
Even  casual  readers  of  newspapers  must  ob- 
serve their  many  internal  weaknesses.  Ex- 
perts have  come  to  question  their  capacity 
to  deal  with  new  and  complex  questions. 

Their  conflicts  of  interest  are  a  cliche. 
These  arise  out  of  the  poor  support  they  get 
from  home  as  well  as  their  poor  pay. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Senate  should  be 
welcoming  the  winds  of  change  to  air  the 
stale  legislative  chambers  and  give  the  States 
a  better  chance.  Instead,  It  seems  bent  on 
defending  the  indefensible,  and  it  Is  a  charge 
upon  the  whole  Senate  to  explore  what  is 
really  being  defended. 


FREEDOM  ACADEMY  SUPPORT 
PYRAMIDING 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  editorially 
sought  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  stra- 
tegic position  of  the  United  States  in 
southeast  Asia.  Editors  of  the  paper 
view  our  air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam 
as  evidencing  our  ineptitude  in  the  type 
of  warfare  we  have  faced  there,  causing 
policymakers  to  shore  up  our  position  by 
resort  to  quite  a  different  type  warfare — 
one  in  which  we  excel.  But  these  editors 
warn  that  in  order  to  realize  our  policy 
goals  in  Asia,  we  have  still  to  solve  the 
fundamental  problem:   How  to  win  in 

nonmilitary  warfare. 

We  may  win  battles  in  the  name  of  peoples, 
but  unless  we  win  the  peoples  themselves 


they  will  go  their  own  way  regardless  of 
how  the  battles  went.  Most  South  Vietnam- 
ese care  little  about  ideological  terms  like 
communism  and  democracy.  They'll  go  with 
the  government  that  offers  them  the  best 
system  for  meeting  their  own  needs. 

It  is  more  clearly  stated.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  identifies  the  area  of  our 
weakness : 

Bombing  may  end  the  shooting,  but  the 
Vietcong  may  win  the  war.  If  our  counter- 
Insurgency  effort  in  South  Vietnam  was  in- 
sufficient, then  we  must  value  the  lessons 
learned  and  perfect  the  system,  not  overlook 
the  lessons  and  abandon  the  system. 

*  •  •  Our  failure  in  Vietnam  has  been 
primarily  political,  not  military,  and  super- 
ficial bombing  cannot  erase  the  need  for  some 
long-range  learning  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  Political  effectiveness  must 
accompany  it,  or  the  decisions  will  be  un- 
favorable ones,  and  commimlsm.  can  still  take 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

This  states  the  problem  very  plainly. 
Strategic  computations  indicate  that  we 
can  hold  on  militarily  in  southeast  Asia. 
But  a  military  holding  action  is  only 
temporary.  Real  victory  will  be  achieved 
by  one  side  or  the  other  through  superior 
application  of  techniques  of  nonmilitary 
warfare — persuasion,  popular  conviction 
that  either  one  governing  system  or  the 
other  "offers  them  the  best  system  for 
meeting  their  own  needs." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  editorial  en- 
titled "United  States  Must  Not  Quit  Too 
Easily  on  Basic  Problem  in  Vietnam," 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  March 
6,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  incidentally, 
has  editorially  endorsed  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From   the   Atlanta    (Ga.)    Constitution   <rf 

Mar.  6,  1965] 
United  States  Mustn't  Quit  Too  Easily  on 
Basic  Problem  in  Vietnam 
Our  American  tendency  to  leap  to  whole- 
hog  conclusions  may  yet  dissipate  and  de- 
stroy the  hard  lessons  we  have  leEurned  in 
Vietnam. 

The  current  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  reconstituted  the  U.S.  position  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  probably  made  negotia- 
tions for  a  cease-fire  possible. 

If  luck  runs  well,  the  United  States  may 
soon  be  able  to  sit  down  across  the  table 
from  the  Communists  and  settle  the  war  as 
we  have  known  it. 

If  this  had  been  tried  a  month  ago,  the 
Communists  would  have  been  able  to  dero- 
gate U.S.  demands  and  ask,  "If  we  don't  agree, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  Under 
the  old  rules  the  United  States  could  only 
have  said,  "We  will  fight  you  in  the  paddles 
for  10  more  years."  and  might  have  had  to. 
Now  Lf  negotiations  come  to  pass,  and  the 
Communists  ask,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  if  we  don't  agree?"  the  United  States 
can  replv,  "We  are  going  to  remove  a  dozen 
more  of  "your  North  Vietnamese  towns  from 
the  map  of  Asia."  Thus  the  bombing  has 
presented  to  the  Communists  a  wholly  new 
encouragement  to  talk  seriously  about  peace. 
This  is  altogether  to  be  desired.  And  If 
negotiations  now  come  to  pass,  an  end  to 
the  guerrilla  war  may  be  in  sight. 

But  we  Americans  will  be  throwing  away 
everything  we  have  learned  in  Vietnam  if 
we  Jiunp  to  either  of  two  assumptions:  First, 
that  this  means  South  Vietnam  wUl  stay 
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non-Communlst,  and  second,  that  this  means 
U.S.  military  counterinsurgency  In  the  pad- 
dies is  a  failure  and  that  bombing  alone  is 
decisive. 

The  fact  is  that  while  bombing  in  con- 
junction with  the  years  of  counterinsur- 
gency may  bring  the  war  to  a  decision  point, 
the  decision  may  be  delusive.  For  if  we 
assume  that  a  mere  guaranteed  cease-fire 
and  a  graceful  U.S.  withdrawal  can  settle  the 
Communist  issue  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
we're  probably  wrong;  they  may  promptly 
opt  for  communism  themselves,  under  the 
various  prevailing  pressures. 

We  may  win  battles  in  the  name  of  peo- 
ples, but  unless  we  win  the  peoples  them- 
selves they  will  go  their  own  way  regardless 
of  how  the  battles  went.  Most  South  Viet- 
namese care  little  about  ideological  terms 
like  communism  and  democracy.  They'll  go 
with  the  government  that  offers  them  the 
best  system  for  meeting  their  own  needs. 

Communism  has  long  assumed  it  can  meet 
southeast  Asia's  needs  better  than  free  sys- 
tems can,  and  even  if  the  Vietcong  is  forced 
by  our  bombing  to  make  a  surface  peace 
now,  their  long-range  assimiption  will  per- 
sist. The  only  real  answer  to  the  Commu- 
nist assumption  is  to  prove  our  own  assump- 
tion— that  free  systems  can  excel  commu- 
nism in  meeting  the  needs  of  people.  This 
has  been  a  major  part  of  our  10-year  ground 
effort  in  South  Vietnam,  with  the  military 
spearheading  it.  It  has  been  inconclusive. 
Otherwise  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
wouldn't  have  been  needed.  While  it  has 
failed  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  however, 
it  has  succeeded  in  many  areas.  It  also  is 
the  really  meaningful  combat  out  there.  It 
has  been  a  start  along  the  right  track. 

Yet  if  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  proves 
superficially  effective  in  bringing  a  surface 
end  to  the  short-range  shooting  In  the  south, 
Americans  may  be  tempted  to  writeoff  the 
counterinsurgency,  civic  action,  and  special 
forces  techniques  on  the  ground,  and  assume 
bombing  is  all  we  need.  There  are  indica- 
tions within  the  U.S.  Army  itself  that  this 
mistake  is  about  to  be  made.  It  would  be 
8  dangerous  mistake.  Bombing  may  end  the 
shooting,  but  the  Vietcong  may  win  the  war. 
If  our  counterinsurgency  effort  in  South 
Vietnam  was  insufficient,  then  we  must  value 
the  lessons  learned  and  perfect  the  S3rstem, 
not  overlook  the  lessons  and  abandon  the 
system. 

No  matter  what  short-term  papers  the 
bombers  may  force  the  Communists  to  sign, 
the  long-term  dispositions  in  southeast  Asia 
will  be  decided  by  the  people  who  live  there. 
And  if  communism  offers  them  more  effec- 
tive political,  economic,  social,  and  military 
systems  than  we  can  muster,  our  failures  on 
the  ground  will  endure  long  after  our  heroics 
In  the  air  have  been  forgotten.  Oxir  failure 
In  Vietnam  has  been  primarily  political,  not 
military,  and  superficial  bombing  cannot 
erase  the  need  for  some  long-range  learning 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  start 
we  made  over  the  past  10  years  In  Vietnam 
may  have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
strides  toward  realistic  competition  with 
communism  that  this  Nation  has  under- 
taken. Military  power  is  required  to  force 
decisions,  as  we  have  learned.  But  political 
effectiveness  must  accompany  it,  or  the  deci- 
sions will  be  unfavorable  ones,  and  commu- 
nism can  still  take  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  concurs  in  the 
contention  of  our  inadequacy  in  psycho- 
logical warfare.  Written  by  Seth  S. 
King,  the  article  quotes  an  American  ad- 
viser to  the  South  Vietnamese : 

They  [the  Vietcong]  always  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  we  can  only  try  to  rxin  around  and 
put  out  the  fires. 


To  be  perfectly  honest,  the  Army  of  South 
Vietnam  Just  isn't  interested  in  psychologi- 
cal warfare.  They  think  It's  a  waste  of  time 
even  If  we  are  willing  to  make  most  of  the 
effort  for  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Vietcong  Ahead  in  Propa- 
ganda War",  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  17.  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1965.  | 

Vietcong  Ahead  in  Propaganda  War 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Banmethtjot,  SorrrH  Vietnam,  March  15. — 
Rejoin  your  loved  ones  who  are  longing  to 
see  you.  You  are  only  being  used  as  bullet 
shields  by  the  Communists.  Your  Govern- 
ment will  help  you  return  to  your  homes." 

Leaflets  bearing  this  message  have  been 
floating  down  on  towns  and  villages  in  the 
sparsely  populated  but  strategically  vital 
Central  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  leaflets  have  been  aimed  at  persuad- 
ing young  Vietnamese  who  have  Joined  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  to  desert  and  return  to 
their  families. 

The  effort  is  part  of  a  new  campaign  of 
psychological  warfare  inspired  and  financed 
by  the  United  States  and  pressed  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  by  young  American 
military  advisers. 

The  United  States  is  planning  to  expand 
the  large  information  force  already  in  South 
Vietnam  and  to  provide  it  with  more  money. 

In  the  last  6  weeks  as  the  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  highlands  has  moved  into  a  new 
phase  as  the  Vietcong  try  to  cut  South  Viet- 
nam in  two.  The  propaganda  war  that  has 
accompanied  this  drive  has  also  been  stepped 
up,  and  once  again  the  Vietcong  appear  to 
have  sped  past  the  Government. 

Vietcong  agents  have  been  matching  the 
Government  at  every  turn,  even  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  expertly  printed  leaflets  in  two 
colors. 

Where  the  Government  must  fly  over  the 
sector  in  American  planes  equipped  with 
loudspeakers,  the  Vietcong  go  into  the  vil- 
lages and  spend  several  days  employing  the 
"three  withs" — eating  with,  sleeping  with, 
and  working  with  the  people. 

Communist  guerrillas  have  shown  unex- 
pected speed  and  dexterity  in  spreading 
their  propaganda  in  the  highlands. 

regime  effort  assailed 

A  Vietcong  leaflet  picked  up  at  Quaingduc, 
near  the  Cambodian  border,  contained  on 
one  side  the  following:  "Struggle  for  bet- 
ter pay  and  guarantee  of  long  life.  Do  not 
support  the  Government  In  its  flghting.  If 
you  do  you  will  die  and  your  life  will  be 
wasted." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  leaflet  was  a  brief 
newsletter  telling  of  Vietcong  successes  in 
the  attack  on  the  American  billet  at  Quinhon 
and  in  closing  Route  1  along  the  coast.  It 
ended  by  saying  that  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment "are  fighting  each  other  in  Saigon 
even  now." 

The  leaflet  was  dated  February  19,  the  day 
of  the  most  recent  coup  d'etat  attempted  in 
Saigon. 

Other  leaflets  have  been  found  all  over 
the  area  promising  "help  and  kind  treat- 
ment" to  regular  soldiers  who  are  "anti- 
American"  and  who  "throw  down  their 
weapons." 

The  Vietcong  have  been  equally  quick  to 
turn  the  Government's  propaganda  to  their 
own  advantages.  Government  troops  re- 
cently found  booklets  in  a  number  of  vil- 
lages. The  cover  was  the  same  as  that  of  a 
Government  booklet  explaining  the  pro- 
tected-hamlet  program;  inside  was  a  Viet- 
cong propaganda  tract. 


Since  the  first  week  In  February,  when 
the  Vietcong  opened  their  drive  in  the  Cen- 
tral  Highlands,  the  guerrilla  Influence  ha* 
trebled  In  Darlac  Province,  an  American 
adviser  said. 

"They  always  take  the  initiative  and  we 
can  only  try  to  run  around  and  put  out  the 
flres,"  he  said. 

"To  be  perfectly  honest,"  he  went  on,  "the 
Army  of  South  Vietnam  Just  isn't  interested 
in  psychological  warfare.  They  think  it's  a 
waste  of  time  even  If  we  are  willing  to  make 
most  of  the  effort  for  them." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
had  instituted  something  like  the  Free- 
dom Academy  when  the  concept  was  first 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  1960,  we  would 
have  had  a  facility  at  which  to  familiar- 
ize Vietnamese  oflBcials  with  the  art  of 
nonmilitary  warfare.  One  can  marvel 
at  their  hesitancy  to  utilize  psychological 
techniques  in  their  fight  against  Com- 
munist subversion,  but  one  must  also 
marvel  at  why  our  Government  has  been 
so  hesitant  to  recognize  that  our  failure 
to  provide  pertinent  training  in  this  field 
for  foreign  nationals  who  want  it  is 
opening  a  void  in  total  defense  against 
Communist  and  other  totalitarian  ag- 
gression. 

Sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill 
in  the  Senate,  Senators  Case,  Dodd, 
Douglas,  Fong,  Hickenlooper.  Lausche, 
Miller,  Prouty,  Proxmire,  Scott, 
Smathers,  Murphy,  and  myself,  have,  in 
Introducing  the  bill,  asked  Congress  to 
appraise  U.S.  global  strategy  in  its  en- 
tirety. We  perceive  critical  fault  in  this 
country's  appraisal  of  contesting  world 
forces.  As  a  Government,  we  refuse  to 
accredit  sincerity  to  the  long-range  chal- 
lenge we  face. 

As  I  have  discussed  this  matter  in 
recent  weeks  —  Congressional  Record 
pages  4165-4166,  4882-4884,  5436-5440— a 
whole  new  academic  discipline  concen- 
trated around  nonmilitary  aggression  has 
grown  to  maturity  over  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  is  functioning  under  Commu- 
nist direction;  but  the  United  States  has 
not  kept  apace.  By  section  2(a)(2)  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill,  Congress 
would  recognize  this  inadequacy.  We 
state : 

The  Communist  bloc  and  the  various  Com- 
munist parties  have  systematically  prepared 
themselves  to  wage  a  thousand-pronged  ag- 
gression in  the  nonmilitary  area.  Drawing 
on  their  elaborate  studies  and  extensive  prag- 
matic tests,  Conununlst  leaders  have  devel- 
oped their  conspiratorial  version  of  nonmili- 
tary conflict  into  an  advanced,  operational 
art  in  which  they  employ  and  orchestrate 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  conflict  instru- 
ments in  the  political,  psychological,  ideolog- 
ical, economic,  technological,  organizational 
and  paramilitary  areas  enabling  them  to  ap- 
proach their  immediate  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives along  many  paths.  This  creates 
unique  and  unprecedented  problems  for  the 
United  States  In  a  conflict  that  is  being 
waged  in  student  organizations,  peasant  vil- 
lages, labor  unions,  mass  communication  sys- 
tems, in  city  and  Jungle,  and  institutions  and 
organizations  of  every  description,  as  well  as 
In  the  world's  chancelleries.  Recognizing 
that  nonmilitary  conflict  makes  extraordi- 
nary demands  upon  its  practitioners,  the 
Communists  for  several  decades  have  inten- 
sively trained  their  leadership  groups  and 
cadres  in  an  extensive  network  of  basic,  in- 
termediate, and  advanced  schools.  The 
Slno-Sovlet  conflict  capacity  has  been  im- 
measurably Increased  by  the  mobilization  of 


research,  science,  industry,  technology,  and 
education.  *   •  * 

Now  one  of  the  great  American  au- 
thorities on  military  affairs,  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  military  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  contributed  his  evalution  of 
total  U.S.  strategy;  and  his  evaluation 
is  consistent  with  these  findings  in  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill.  Writing  in  the 
November-December  1964  issue  of  Ord- 
nance, Mr.  Baldwin  says  of  our  position: 

•  •  *  the  threat  [we  face]  is  opportu- 
nistic, massive,  and  unrelenting,  and  it  takes 
many  forms— ideological,  political,  economic, 
psychological,  and  military.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  a  spectrum  of  conflict  from 
such  nuclear  power  confrontations  as  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  to  a  twrilight  war  against 
Communist  puppets. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  threat — one  that 
has  so  far  frustrated  us— is  the  so-called 
"war  of  national  liberation,"  the  kind  of 
guerrilla,  terrorist,  and  insurgency  conflict 
now  being  waged  in  South  Vietnam. 

By  establishing  something  Uke  the 
Freedom  Academy,  Congress  would  move 
meaningfully  toward  squarely  confront- 
ing this  threat.  We  propose  intensive 
research  into  a  new  spectrum  of  warfare 
about  which  we  know  so  little.  We  pro- 
pose to  train  our  people  and  our  allies' 
people  in  knowledge  about  the  new  spec- 
trum, to  improve  their  effectiveness  in 
resisting  nonmilitary  aggression  where  it 
occurs.  Our  defense  depends  on  these 
people.  They  should  be  fully  knowl- 
edgeable about  tactics  used  against  us. 

We  do  not  propose  to  imitate  Com- 
munist methods.  We  do  propose  to  un- 
derstand Communist  methods,  in  order 
to  be  more  effective  against  them. 

Hanson  Baldwin  concisely  assesses  our 
strategic  situation. 

A  great  many  of  the  new  nations  *  •  • 
[are]  almost  certainly  destined  to  disap- 
pear from  the  map  of  history.  Many  •  *  • 
do  not  have  the  political,  economic,  or  mili- 
tary power,  or  the  population,  skills,  and 
resources  to  continue  to  exist  *  *  •  as  in- 
dependent countries. 

There  is  underway  a  contest  to  de- 
termine where  allegiances  in  these  na- 
tions will  be  directed.  Communist 
powers  remain  dedicated  to  world  rev- 
olution. 

Moscow's  expansionist  philosophy  has  not 
been  abandoned,  though  the  methods  of 
achieving  it  have  changed.  And  a  new  and 
far  more  aggressive  Communist  power — Red 
China — has  complicated  the  global  picture 
and  worsened  it. 

Thus  the  political  world  we  live  In  is  still 
dominated  by  a  major  struggle  between  com- 
munism and  anticommunism.  But  now 
there  are  several  brands  of  communism,  and 
many  kinds  of  anticommunism  and  noncom- 
munism. 

Where  is  the  contest  waged? 

•  *  •  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and,  most 
threatened,  the  Middle  East  and  southeast 
Asia.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  uncommitted 
peoples — passive,  ignorant,  poverty-stricken, 
with  no  sense  of  identification  with  either 
side,  no  real  sense  of  national  loyalties — are 
the  weathervanes  of  tomorrow's  history. 

The  stakes  are  huge  •   •  *. 

He  identifies  our  antagonists : 
Over  and  above  all  other  considerations, 
we  face  a  continuing  struggle,  with  no  end 
in  sight — against  an  aggressive,  expansion- 


ist Communist  Russia  and  Communist 
China,  and  against  plain  "have-not"  nations, 
intent  on  acquiring  what  we  have. 

Yet,  among  the  millions  of  uncom- 
mitted whom  Baldwin  discusses  are  lead- 
ership groups  friendly  to  us.  They  are 
friendly  to  us  at  least  to  the  degree  that 
they  do  not  want  their  own  governments 
undercut  and  taken  over  by  Commu- 
nists. 

We  have  mutual  interest  with  these 
people.  To  the  degree  that  the  Com- 
munist stance  would  be  strengthened  by 
converting  these  people  and  their  re- 
sources to  the  Communist  cause,  so  the 
Communist  potential  for  strength  is 
weakened  as  we  help  these  leadership 
groups  maintain  their  own  national  in- 
dependence from  Communist  subversion. 

They  do  not  understand  the  method  of 
aggression  against  them.  We  do  not 
fully  understand  it.  It  is  in  our  inter- 
est, as  well  as  in  theirs,  to  familiarize 
them  as  well  as  we  can  with  the  chal- 
lenge they  face,  while  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  full  comprehension  of  the 
threat  ourselves. 

The  problem  calls  for  dual  effort:  In- 
tensive research  and  extensive  training. 
This  is  what  we  propose  in  S.  1232. 

What  works  against  enactment  of  this 
bill?  Mr.  Baldwin's  discussion  of  do- 
mestic factors  affecting  our  global  strat- 
egy affords  some  insight: 

The  quality  of  idealism  in  the  American 
people,  which  is  refiected  in  our  foreign 
policies  •  *  •  (is]  an  essential  and  desir- 
able part  of  the  American  dream.  But  it  has 
found  expression  in  such  unrealistic  terms 
as  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"; 
a  "war  to  end  war";  "the  Four  Freedoms"; 
"universal  and  complete  disarmament."  And 
it  can  and  often  does  mean  a  trend  toward 
"do-goodism,"  toward  \mrealistic,  extreme 
aims  or  naive  goals. 

Perhaps  this  quality  explains  the  State 
Department  contention  that  Freedom 
Academy  sponsors  propose  to  imitate 
Communist  methods.  We  emphatically 
do  not. 

We  propose  to  understand  Communist 
methods,  in  order  to  prepare  our  people 
to  counteract  those  methods  more  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Baldwin  poses,  and  then  answers, 
several  final  questions : 

Where  does  all  this  lead  us?  What  should 
our  national  strategy  be?  V^at  should  be 
the  principles  that  govern  it  •   •   •? 

The  principles  should  be : 

1.  Collective  security — not  isolation.  •   *  • 

2.  Flexibility — the  avoidance  of  frozen 
thoughts  and  ideas  and  structures. 

3.  A  national  and  Presidential  will  and 
determination  to  defend  our  vital  interests. 
Power  is  of  little  value  without  the  will  to 
use  it. 

Establishment  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy would  be  consistent  with,  and  re- 
sponsive to  Mr.  Baldwin's  imderstanding. 
It  would  lead  to  better  comprehension  of 
the  struggle  we  are  in  and  to  far  supe- 
rior dissemination  of  this  understanding 
among  people  who  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin's  article,  entitled  "U.S.  Global 
Strategy,"  appearing  in  Ordnance  for 
November-December  1964,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  after  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Ordnance,  Nov.  12,  1964] 
U.S.  Global  Strategy 
(Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
National  strategy  Is  the  utilization  of  all 
elements  of  a  nation's  power  to  achieve  its 
objectives.    It  must  be  couched  in  the  ac- 
tive, not  the  passive,  tense.    It  implies  the 
implementation  of  a  course  of  action — not 
merely  the  formulation  of  it. 

The  equations  produced  in  the  process  of 
strategy  formulation  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  computer  solutions,  or  to  percentage  cal- 
culations. For  we  are  dealing,  in  the  last 
analysis,  with  human  beings.  Whether  hu- 
man beings  are  rational  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  debate,  but  certainly  It  is  true  that  the 
emotions  which  make  human  beings  tick  are 
intangibles.  How,  for  instance,  do  you  crank 
anger  into  a  calculating  machine? 

This  is  simply  to  suggest  that  we  must  be- 
ware of  too  great  a  dependence  upon  the 
tools  of  the  trade;  we  must  not  make  these 
tools  ovu"  rules.  As  aids  to  problem  solving, 
computers,  qualitative,  quantitative  and  op- 
erational analyses,  cost-effectiveness  yard- 
sticks, and  the  like  are  useful  and  proper. 
But  do  not  confuse  the  meanjs  with  the  ends. 
There  should  be  one  other  cautionary 
caveat  before  we  consider  the  factors  that 
might  go  Into  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  strategy.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  statement  of  the  obvious,  but 
nevertheless  a  rule  which  history  sometimes 
has  disregarded.  That  is  that  no  sound  na- 
tional strategy  can  spring  fully  armed  from 
the  brain  of  one  maun.  It  must,  unless  it  is 
to  be  dangerously  oversimplified  or  grossly 
distorted,  represent  the  efforts  of  many,  the 
input  of  scores  of  professional  disciplines  and 
thousands  of  facts  distilled  from  a  nation's 
treasiu-e  hoiose  of  experts.  It  must  be  the 
product  of  many  ideas  and  of  the  labor  of 
many  men — strategy,  if  you  like,  by  commit- 
tee or  group  action. 

Such  strategy  may  not  appear  to  be  as 
brilliant  or  as  bold  as  the  imaginative  and 
ambitiovis  unilateral  plans  of  an  Alexander, 
a  Genghis  Khan,  a  Napoleon,  a  Hitler.  But 
where  are  those  conquerors,  and  what  were 
the  bequests — save  corpses  unlimited — they 
left  their  nations? 

Not  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have — nor  is  he  likely  to  want — abso- 
lute power  in  the  formulation  of  national 
strategy.  This  is  too  great  a  grant  of  power 
to  entrust  to  the  hands  of  any  human,  no 
matter  how  selfless  and  capable. 

The  formulation  and  the  implementation 
of  national  strategy,  then,  must  be  a  collec- 
tive, a  group  effort,  and  human  Judgment, 
experience,  knowledge,  and  emotion,  as  well 
as  all  the  computers  and  technical  tools  and 
methods  available  to  modem  science,  must 
be  used  in  its  formulation. 

Strategy — like  war — is  an  art  and  not  a 
science.  A  long  view  of  history  is  essential 
to  sound  strategy. 

Consider  some  of  the  factors  that  influence 
or  govern  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  national  strategy  for  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1964.  First  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  is : 

1.  The  global  political  situation:  A  situa- 
tion of  dangerous  instability  exists.  World 
War  II  continued  a  process  started  in  World 
War  I— the  destruction  of  the  old  order,  the 
upset  of  the  balance  of  power,  ttae  unleash- 
ing of  revolutionary  forces.  Empires,  dy- 
nasties, great  states,  and  great  princes  fell 
from  power;  nations  that  were  once  great 
were  all  but  destroyed;  others  were  dimin- 
ished in  Influence. 

Vacuxmis  of  power  resulted,  and  a  bipolar 
world  emerged  from  the  ashes  of  confUct, 
with  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  so 
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far  superior  to  other  powers  that  they  could 
only  be  called  superstates. 

But  this  bipolar  condition  has  changed. 
There  have  been  splits  and  defections  in  the 
Western  World,  and  cracks  in  the  mono- 
lithic edifice  of  communism.  Today  we  face 
a  multipolar  world — a  world  of  infinite 
complexity. 

The  iTnited  States  and  the  U.S.SII.  are 
still  the  major  nations  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  power,  but  neither  can  count  on  complete 
support  from  its  friends  and  allies.  In  the 
West,  Prance,  intent  under  De  Gaulle  in 
achieving  once  again  the  sense  of  "grandeur" 
and  "greatness"  which  has  always  been  an 
Inseparable  part  of  French  achievements,  is 
pursuing  an  individual — sometimes  a  soli- 
tary— course.  The  United  States  plays  large- 
ly a   lone   hand   in  Asia. 

But  Russia's  Eastern  European  satellites — 
notably,  at  the  moment,  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania, are  restive.  They  are  inspired  to 
greater  aspirations  for  national  independ- 
ence by  the  example  of  Tito's  brand  of  na- 
tional communism — as  distinct  from  the  in- 
ternational brand  dominated  by  Moscow — 
and  particularly  by  Mao  Tse-ttmg's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Khrushchev  policy. 

The  Sino-Soviet  split  is  serious,  and  prob- 
ably lasting.  It  started  as  a  conflict  of  per- 
sonalities and  ideologies.  It  is  possible  that 
at  some  future  time  the  split  may  be  "paper- 
ed over."  But  lasting  causes  of  friction — in 
terms  of  real  power  rivalries — will  continue 
to  exist:  border  problems — Central  Asia, 
Mongolia,  Manchuria;  pressures  of  tremen- 
dous Chinese  population — 700  million  to  a 
billion  people  close  to  the  sparsely  settled 
areas  of  Soviet  Siberia;  the  obvious  dangers 
to  Russia  of  a  China  industrialized  and 
equipped  with  atomic  weapons. 

In  the  last  decade — particularly  in  the  past 
5  years — new  political  power  centers  have 
been  created  in  our  turbulent  world — Pei- 
plng,  Tokyo,  New  Delhi,  Cairo,  Latin  America, 
Africa. 

A  great  many  of  the  new  nations — such 
as  most  of  the  African  states — are  nations  In 
quotes,  incapable  of  governing  themselves — 
countries  almost  certainly  destined  to  disap- 
pear from  the  map  of  history. 

Many  of  them  do  not  have  the  political, 
economic,  or  military  power,  or  the  popu- 
lation, skills,  and  resources  to  continue  to 
exist  as  they  are  now  constituted  as  inde- 
pendent countries. 

Anticolonialism,  one  of  the  great  political 
factors  of  the  postwar  period,  has  so  far  been 
a  great  unsettling  and  destabilizing  influ- 
ence. 

The  diplomat  George  Kennan,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Mr.  X,"  was  the  original 
author — in  a  famous  article  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— of  our  "containment"  policy.  He 
wrote  that  the  seeds  of  communism  con- 
tain within  themselves  their  own  destruc- 
tion, that  If  we  could  hold  or  "contain" 
Russian  power  within  its  frontiers,  the  forces 
of  change  would  be  bound  to  leaven  Soviet 
society  and  reduce  the  aggressive  expansion- 
ism of  Moscow. 

It  didn't  work.  Communism  expanded. to 
Czechoslovakia,  Red  China,  North  Vietnam, 
and  Cuba.  And  though  Soviet  communism 
has  changed,  Moscow's  expansionist  philos- 
ophy has  not  been  abandoned,  though  the 
methods  of  achieving  it  have  changed.  And 
a  new  and  far  more  aggressive  Communist 
power — Red  China — has  complicated  the 
global  picture  and  worsened  it. 

Thus  today  the  political  world  we  live  in 
Is  still  dominated  by  a  major  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  anticommunism. 
But  now  there  are  several  brands  of  com- 
munism, and  many  kinds  of  anticommunism 
and  noncommunism. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  neutralist,  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  local  and  regional  prob- 
lems which  complicate  the  main  stream  of 
conflict — the  Kashmir  problem  for  instance; 
the    ambitions    of    the    demagog    Sukarno; 


the  machinations  of  Castro;  Nasser's  Pan- 
Arabism;  the  tribal  warfare  of  Yemen;  reli- 
gious frictions  and  racial  problems. 

All  these  local  problems  are  influenced 
and  may  be  exploited  by  cbmmunism  or  anti- 
communism. with  resultant  back  currents, 
eddies,  whirlpools,  rapids. 

In  today's  complex  world  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  are  rather  well  defined  in  Europe. 
Except  for  divided  Berlin  and  its  access  ap- 
proaches there  is  little  room  for  political  am- 
biguity. Communist  transgressions  to  the 
west  of  the  Iron  Curtain  would  mean  war. 

But  there  is  no  such  clearly  defined  fron- 
tier in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and,  most 
threatened,  the  Middle  East  and  southeast 
Asia.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  uncommitted 
peoples — passive,  ignorant,  poverty  stricken, 
with  no  sense  of  identification  with  either 
side,  no  real  sense  of  national  loyalties — are 
the  weathervanes  of  tomorrow's  history. 

The  stakes  are  huge — rubber,  tin,  oil, 
minerals,  strategic  position.  More  and  more 
the  tides  of  history  have  been  sweeping  to 
the  full  in  Asia;  we  shall  forget  at  our  peril 
the  ajleged  dictum  of  Lenin — that  the  road 
to  Paris  lies  through  Peiping. 

Over  and  above  all  other  considerations,  we 
face  a  continuing  struggle,  with  no  end  in 
sight — against  an  aggressive,  expansionist 
Communist  Russia  and  Commvmist  China, 
and  against  plain  have-not  nations,  intent 
on  acquiring  what  we  have. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  threat:  Put  tersely, 
the  threat  is  opportunistic,  massive,  and  un- 
relenting, and  it  takes  many  forms — ideologi- 
cal, political,  economic,  psychological,  and 
military.  We  must  be  prepared  for  a  spec- 
trum of  conflict — from  such  nuclear  power 
confrontations  as  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  to 
a  twilight  war  against  Communist  puppets. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  threat — one  that 
has  so  far  frustrated  us — is  the  so-called  war 
of  national  liberation,  the  kind  of  guerrilla, 
terrorist,  and  insurgency  conflict  now  being 
waged  in  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Technological  revolution:  A  third  factor 
is  the  technological  revolution,  still  un- 
ended :  A-bombs,  radar,  nuclear  power,  etc. 

The  military  meaning  of  the  revolution  is 
plain — for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
the  Indian  wars  we  face  the  danger  of  dev- 
astating surprise  attack — an  attack  which 
could  eliminate  us  as  a  nation.  The  tech- 
nological revolution  has  caused  a  shrinkage 
of  maps;  a  major  change  in  the  time-space 
factor;  foreshortened  distances;  rapid  com- 
munications. 

The  technological  revolution  has  obvious 
political,  economic,  and  educational  impor- 
tance. The  smaller  world  has  political  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  advantages.  The  crisis 
is  on  your  doorstep  every  morning.  It  hasn't 
made  all  men  brothers  and  is  uplikely  to 
do  so.  Economically,  the  technological  rev- 
olution requires  great  sums  to  keep  abreast 
in  the  technological  race;  a  nation  must  have 
industrial  power  and  superb  skills. 

The  technological  revolution  means  we 
must  steer  between  the  twin  rocks  of  disas- 
ter— the  garrison  state — a  state  so  militarized 
and  guarded  that  liberties  are  sacrificed  in 
the  name  of  security — and  the  bankrupt 
state — a  state  bled  white  by  expenditure  for 
technological  advance. 

Yet  we  must  steer  the  middle  passage,  since 
a  major  factor  in  the  formulation  of  a  strate- 
gy for  our  times  is  that  the  technological 
revolution  is  still  unfinished. 

4.  A  fourth  factor  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  formulation  of  strategy  is  an  eco- 
nomic one:  It  can  be  com.pressed  into  two 
phrases — "the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions" and  the  "industrialization  of  hitherto 
undeveloped  nations." 

Many  of  the  backward  peoples  of  the  world, 
lured  by  the  promises  of  both  communism 
and  capitalism  and  vulnerable  because  of 
modern  conamunlcatlons  to  new  ideas,  ex- 
pect far  more  than  their  fathers  had.  They 
want  what  others  have. 


Some  of  them,  to  accomplish  this,  are  at- 
tempting to  industrialize  hitherto  agrarian, 
or  undeveloped,  economies,  as  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  Cuba.  The  mixture  Is  both  po- 
lltically  and  economically  explosive. 

5.  A  fifth  factor  is  the  population  explo- 
sion: The  world's  population  has  increased 
from  1.2  billion  in  1850  to  3.2  billion  today, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  any  immediate 
leveling  off.  One  may  argue  all  one  wants 
about  the  world's  ability  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  employ  this  vast  and  teeming  mass;  the 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  world 
isn't  doing  it,  and  the  immense  problems — 
religious  taboos  in  India,  for  example — be- 
tween the  dream  and  the  accomplishment 
make  its  realization  unlikely.  This,  too, 
causes  world  instability,  and  the  pressure  of 
population  increases  the  pent-up  and  revolu- 
tionary forces  against  every  government. 

6.  The  Increasing  dispersion  of  nuclear 
weapons:  This  factor  is,  of  course,  inter- 
related with  all  the  others.  It  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "political"  and  a  psychological 
factor,  but  more  properly  its  importance  is 
such  that  it  stands  alone  as  a  factor  which 
can  well   increase   international   instability, 

France  today  has  joined  the  "nuclear  club" 
In  a  small, way;  in  time,  Paris  will  achieve 
a  significant  capability.  Red  China  recently 
detonated  her  first  atomic  device.  Now  that 
she  has,  the  political  and  psychological  ef- 
fects will  reverberate  through  the  Orient. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Peiping 
achieves  a  really  important  or  significant  nu- 
clear delivery  capability,  but  when  this  oc- 
curs the  world  may  be  In  real  danger. 

Other  nations  soon  may  join  the  atomic 
club.  With  each  new  membership  the  world's 
power  balance,  particularly  in  the  regions  af- 
fected, shifts  slightly. 

7.  A  seventh  factor  is  the  growing  chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  aerospace  power  and  partic- 
ularly of  Soviet  maritime  power. 

Soviet  strategic  thought  has  grown  from 
the  introverted  "heartland"  concept  of  war- 
fare to  the  extroverted  global  and  extrater- 
restial  "new  look." 

In  the  past,  danger  had  always  come  to 
Russia  by  land.  Hitler,  and  Napoleon  before 
him,  almost — but  not  quite — conquered 
Russia.  The  land  marshals  until  relatively 
recently  dominated  Soviet  strategic  think- 
ing; the  buffer  states  of  Eastern  Em-ope 
attested  to  Moscow's  fear  of  land  invasion. 

Today,  Russia  is  looking  upward  to  sky 
and  space,  and  outward  toward  the  seven 
seas.  Her  space  achievements  need  no  chron- 
icling; they  will  continue,  and  If  we  have 
any  doubts  about  Soviet  determlnaton  to  put 
a  "comrade"  on  the  moon,  we  may  awake  one 
morning  to  another  disagreeable  sxirprise. 
Russia  already  has  become  a  major  air  and 
space  power — ahead  of  us  in  the  utilization 
of  man  in  space. 

Not  so  well  know  are  her  accomplishments 
at  sea.  She  is  second  in  total  naval  power, 
first  in  numbers  of  submarines,  first  in 
nunabers  of  small  craft,  such  as  mine- 
sweepers, motor  torpedo  boats,  and  coastal 
defense  vessels.  (The  United  States  has 
nothing  like  the  missile-equipped  Komar 
torpedo  boats.) 

Russia  is  first  in  deep-sea  fishing  fieets — 
both  in  numbers  and  quality.  She  already 
operates  more  ocean-going  merchant  ships 
than  we  do,  and  her  total  tonnage  is  expected 
to  pass  our  declining  merchant  marine  with- 
in the  next  two  years. 

Moscow  plans  a  tremendous  merchant 
fleet — which  can  only  be  used  for  global 
trade  purposes  and  for  the  export  of  sub- 
version as  well  as  goods — which  may  approxi- 
mate 20,000.000  to  25,000,000  gross  tons  by 
1975-1980 — the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  and  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  non-Communist  world  face 
major  competition  on  the  seas  and  in  world 
trade. 

So  much  for  some — but  by  no  means  all — 
of  the  international  factors  that  must  be 
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considered  in  the  formulation  of  our  objec- 
tives and  ovu-  strategy. 

What  are  some  of  the  domestic  factors? 

First  and  perhaps  of  greatest  long-term 
importance  is  the  lack  of  national  homo- 
geneity in  the  American  Nation.  We  are  no 
longer  "one  people"  in  the  old  sense  of  50 
years  ago.  There  are  now  major  religious, 
ethnic,  and  racial — as  well  as  political — dif- 
ferences which  cannot  be  easily  healed  (e.g.. 
civil  rights  and  the  school-prayer  Issue). 

The  growth  of  big  government  and  the 
trend  toward  centralization  of  power,  with  all 
the  difficulties  and  delays  that  size,  redun- 
dancy, and  bureaucracy  imply,  make  the 
formulation  of  policy — and  sometimes  its  im- 
plementation— exceedingly  slow. 

Command  and  control  systems  of  uncanny 
global  capabilities  can  conn  a  destroyer  off 
Cuba  or  direct  a  battalion  in  Vietnam,  but 
it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  this  centralized 
Washington  command  post  can  win  wars. 
"  Never  in  the  history  of  human  conflict 
have  so  many  been  able  to  say  "No" — so  few 
to  say  "Yes." 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  Presidency  and  the  decline  in  the  power 
of  Congress  is  another  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. Congress  is  supposed  to  have  the 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war  and  to 
raise  and  maintain  armies  and  navies.  But 
in  the  age  of  the  technological  revolution 
and  of  $50  billion  defense  budgets,  the  effec- 
tive power  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress to  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  The 
President  can  put  us  into  war  overnight  by 
action,  or  inaction;  Congress  can  only  coun- 
tersign. 

The  power  of  the  Presidency — partly  be- 
cause of  modern  communications — tran- 
cends  today  by  an  immense  margin  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended  it  to  be.  And, 
correspondingly,  the  personality,  and  the 
character  of  the  President,  his  strength  of 
will,  his  purpose  and  judgment,  are  major — 
perhaps  decisive — factors  In  strategy  formu- 
lation and  particularly  in  implementation. 
Leadership  and  personality  are  the  i  factor 
In  history. 

The  quality  of  idealism  in  the  American 
people,  which  is  reflected  in  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. Make  no  mistake,  this  is  an  essential 
and  desirable  part  of  the  American  dream. 
But  It  has  found  expression  In  such  unrealis- 
tic terms  as  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy"; a  "war  to  end  war";  "the  four 
freedoms";  "universal  and  complete  disarm- 
ament." And  it  can  and  often  does  mean  a 
trend  toward  "do-goodism,"  toward  unrealis- 
tic, extreme  aims  or  naive  goals. 

The  need  for  explanation.  The  American 
public's  "right  to  know"  Is  not  only  a  con- 
stitutional safeguard  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  a  monitor  of  government,  but 
public  information  about  and  explanation  of 
national  objectives  is  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives. 

Tnis  is  particularly  true  in  the  kind  of  war 
we  are  most  likely  to  have  to  fijht — the  type 
of  counterlnsurgency  conflict  we  are  now 
waging  In  Vietnam. 

Public  support  for  any  long-drawn-out  war 
of  attrition  is  essential  to  success.  A  frank, 
comprehensive,  and  reasoned  p\ibllc-lnfor- 
matlon  policy  on  the  part  of  all  branches  of 
government  Is  essential  to  enlistment  of  that 
support  for  the  duration.  Otherwise  public 
frustration  or  apathy  or  even  opposition  is 
bound  to  develop. 

Washington,  which  so  successfully  enlisted 
Madison  Avenue  in  the  domestic  political 
bustlings,  has  made  a  botch  of  retaining  pub- 
lic support  for  some  of  its  national  policies. 

The  quality  of  our  peoples  Is  another  fac- 
tor of  Importance  to  our  consideration  of 
strategy.  What  has  been  called  the  "crisis 
of  values"  has  Influenced  contemporary  his- 
tory— and  particularly  Western  civilization. 

The  loss  of  old  values,  the  lack  of  faith  in 
ancient  symbols  and  old  loyalties,  are  re- 
flected in  our  rising  crime  rate,  juvenile  de- 


linquency, inflated  divorce  statistics.  And 
the  draft  rejection  rate  of  40  to  50  percent 
reflects  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
softness  of  too  many  American  youths. 

Slums,  the  problems  of  automation,  un- 
employment, our  decaying  cities,  our  obso- 
lescent railroads,  depressed  areas,  inadequate 
education — all  of  these  factors  will  influence 
the  capability  of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  for  democratic  self-government  and 
for  the  projection  of  national  power. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  domestic  fac- 
tors, which  need  not  even  the  briefest  eluci- 
dation. For  instance:  the  capabilities  of  our 
economy  and  our  industrial  base;  its 
strengtlis  and  limitations;  the  capabilities  of 
our  Armed  Forces;  their  strengths  and  limita- 
tions, including  the  effects  of  current  trends 
upon  their  morale  and  leadership  and  the 
downgrading  of  professional  experience  and 
judgment;  the  "civlllanlzatlon"  of  the  mili- 
tary profession;  and,  most  important,  our 
interpretation  of  foreign  and  potential  epemy 
strengths  and  capabilities — our  global  intel- 
ligence system. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  factors  that  go 
into  the  formulation  of  our  objectives  and 
our  strategy. 

Here  are  some  of  our  national  objectives 
which  will,  of  course.  Influence  the  formula- 
tion of  our  strategy : 

1.  Economic  prosperity  and  political  free- 
dom. This  implies  a  vigorously  expanding 
gross  national  product  and  some  accommoda- 
tion for  the  racial  problem,  for  the  problem 
of  automation,  and  for  depressed  areas. 

2.  Maintain  our  global  lead  in  Industrial 
power,  particularly  In  the  capital-goods  In- 
dustries. Easier  said  than  done;  there  are 
some  serious  lags  now — machine  tools,  ship- 
building. 

3.  Stress  educational  quality,  rather  than 
quantity — particularly  at  collegiate  levels;  ex- 
tend technical  and  trades  training  and  physi- 
cal fitness  to  lower  age  levels. 

4.  Foster  educational,  historical,  religious, 
civic,  and  other  appropriate  programs  for 
inculcation  into  the  body  and  mind  politic 
of  the  lasting  values  that  have,  in  the  past, 
made  us  great. 

5.  Extend  the  program  of  Peace  Corps  activ- 
ities and  civic  action — including  construc- 
tion, training,  and  health  programs  by  the 
Armed  Forces. 

6.  Maintain — and  if  possible  extend — the 
overall  U.S.  lead  in  the  technological  revolu- 
tion, particularly  in  weapons  applications. 

7.  Lead  the  world  in  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  space  and  the  ocean  depths. 

8.  Maintain  and  Improve  a  global  and  space 
reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  intelligence 
system. 

9.  Maintain  qualitative  and  quantitative 
naval  and  air  superiority,  and  qualitative 
superiority  on  land. 

10.  Maintin  U.S.  entree  to  the  Eurasian 
"rimlands" — the  Islands  and  coastal  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

11.  Delay,  and  if  possible  prevent,  the  in- 
dustrialization and  modernization  of  Com- 
munist China. 

12.  Exploit  frictions  and  strains  in  the 
Communist  world. 

13.  Weaken  and  ultimately  eliminate  Com- 
munist  government  in  Cuba. 

14.  Revitalize  and  strengthen  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  i.e.,  prevent  Communist  coups  and 
conquests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

15.  Strengthen  the  Western  and  anti-Com- 
munist position   in  southeast  Asia. 

Fundamentally  the  Nation's  objectives 
might  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Globally — a  more  stable  world  (note  I  do 
not  say  a  peaceful  world). 

Domestically — a  nation  where  government 
and  machine  serve  humanity. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  objectives  repre- 
sent merely  the  old  formula  of  being  against 
sin  and  for  God  and  country.  This  may  be 
a  fair  criticism.     But  a  nation's  objectives 


must,  "like  a  man's  reach  exceed  his  grasp, 
or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Objectives,  too,  should  be  accorded  pri- 
orities. What  is  clearly  vital  to  the  Nation's 
survival  and  welfare  must  be  so  identified; 
what  is  attainable  in  the  short-term  view 
must  be  so  labeled;  and  more  distant  objec- 
tives must  be  so  Itemized.  Too  often  we  tend 
to  label  as  "vital,"  interests  which  actually 
are  remote. 

Certainly  what  happens  in  many  parts  ol 
Africa  is  not  immediately  vital  to  the  United 
States  and  is  not  likely  to  become  so  unless 
there  is  a  threat  of  Communist  domination 
of  the  entire  continent. 

It  may  even  be  argued  that  we  assumed 
too  casually  the  obligations  of  power  when 
we  interviewed  In  southeast  Asia.  Is  Laos 
vital  to  the  United  States?  Is  South  Viet- 
nam? These  are  the  $64  million  questions 
which  policymakers  must  answer  when  they 
enunciate  national  objectives. 

Where  does  all  this  lead  us?  What  should 
our  national  strategy  be?  What  should  be 
the  principles  that  govern  it— the  principles 
derived  from  the  factors  considered  and  the 
national  objectives  Just  summarized? 

The  principles  should  be: 

1.  Collective  security — not  isolation.  (The 
day  of  isolation  is  ended — the  world  needs 
us,  we  need  the  world.) 

2.  Flexibility— the  avoidance  of  frozen 
thoughts  and  ideas  and  structures;  no  Magl- 
not  Line  concept,  no  static  defense. 

3.  A  national  and  Presidential  will  and 
determination  to  defend  .our  vital  interests. 
Power  is  of  little  value  without  the  will  to 
use  it. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  RICHARDSON, 
TEX.,  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Richardson, 
Tex.,  has  recently  adopted  three  resolu- 
tions with  which  I  am  pleased  to  find 
myself  in  complete  agreement.  In  order 
that  other  Senators  may  be  advised  of 
the  views  of  this  active  and  dedicated 
chamber,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  resolutions  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Richardson  Chamber  op 
Commerce  Board  of  Directors  Re  Com- 
mending Policy  Declarations  of  the 
President  and  Proposing  a  Johnson  Com- 
mission for  Implementing  Them 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Richardson 
Chamber  of  Commerce  commends  President 
Johnson  upon  his  strong  policy  declarations 
for  strict  economy  and  an  all-out  campaign 
against  waste  and  Inefficiency  in  the  Federal 
Government;  for  his  proposal  to  reshape  and 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  tasks  of  the  20th  century;  for 
his  resolve  to  keep  our  Nation  prosperous, 
militarily  strong,  and  a  leader  in  seeking 
peaceful  relation  with  the  other  nations  of 
this  world;  for  his  plans  to  pursue  relent- 
lessly our  advances  toward  the  conquest  of 
space;  his  proposed  new  efforts  to  control 
and  prevent  crime  and  delinquency;  and  for 
the  translation  of  these  policies  and  plans 
into  recommendations  submitted  to  Congress. 
To  implement  the  goal  or  strict  economy  in 
the  Federal  Governmeijt  and  thus  to  aid  in 
the  attainment  of  all  its  goals,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Richardson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce suggests  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress consider  Jointly  the  creation  of  a  strong 
nonpartisan  commission  to  be  organized  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Hoover  Commissions  of  the 
past;  that  it  consist  of  citizens  of  experience 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  but 
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without  other  offices  In  any  of  such  govern- 
ments; that  this  commission  be  given  a 
modest  staff  and  authority  to  consider  the 
physical  records  of  the  office  of  the  budget 
and  all  other  Federal  offices  and  be  charged 
with  a  duty  to  recommend  to  the  President 
any  and  all  reductions  of  current  expenses  in 
any  such  office  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
commission,  could  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  policies  of  the  administration  with 
reference  to  the  functioning  of  that  office 
and  tlie  services  to  be  performed  by  it.  We 
suggest  that  such  a  commission  be  organized 
with  expected  continuity  of  office  assured  by 
overlapping  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
commisi,ion.  It  is  submitted  that  an  expan- 
sion of  services  of  the  Federal  Government 
now  under  consideration  will  substantially 
increase  the  need  of  such  an  Independent 
study  of  the  operations  of  each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
end  that  the  dollar  value  of  each  dollar  spent 
may  be  assured;  accordingly,  it  Is 

Resolved,  { 1 )  The  Richardson  Chamber  of 
Commerce  urges  the  establishment  of  such 
a  nonpartisan  Johnson  commission  to  im- 
plement the  policies  of  this  administration 
for  strict  economy;  (2)  the  appropriate  of- 
ficers of  the  Richardson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shall  transmit  this  resolution  to  ap- 
propriate Texas  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

(Unanimously  adopted  In  regular  meeting. 
Mar.  15,  1965.) 

Resolution  of  the  Richardson  Ch.^mber  op 
Commerce  Board  of  Directors  Re  Amend- 
ing Taft-Hartley  Act 

Whereas  it  has  been  and  Is  an  American 
precept  that  man  is  a  being  with  a  free  will, 
so  endowed  by  his  Creator;  and 

Whereas  the  system  of  free  enterprise  Is 
peculiarly  and  especially  a  cherished  Ameri- 
can tradition,  applying  alike  to  the  business 
enterprise  and  to  the  Individual,  to  the  em- 
ployee, and  to  the  employer;  and 

Whereas  expressions  of  these  propositions 
are  included  in  many  acts  of  social  legisla- 
tion; they  are  particularly  empnasized,  for 
example.  In  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964: 

"Sec.  703(a).  It  shall  be  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer — (1)  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  Individ- 
ual with  respect  to  his  compensation,  terms, 
conditions,  or  privileges  of  employment  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin."; 

Whereas  these  propositions  are  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  laws  of  Texas,  as  seen 
In  sections  1  and  2  of  article  5207a  of  Ver- 
non's Annotated  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas, 
which  was  enacted  in  1947  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas  in  reliance  upon  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947.  29  U.S.C. 
164(b) ). 

Taft-Hartley  Act,  section  14(b)  :  "Nothing 
In  this  subchapter  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
In  any  State  or  territory  in  which  such 
execution  or  application  Is  prohibited  by 
State  or  territorial  law." 

Article  5207a.  Vernon's  Annotated  Texas 
Civil  Statutes: 

"Section  1.  The  Inherent  right  of  a  person 
to  work  and  bargain  freely  with  his  em- 
ployer, individually  or  collectively,  for  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  employment  shall  not 
be  denied  or  infringed  by  law,  or  by  any 
organization  of  whatever  nature.  * 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  labor  union.";  and 

Whereas  there  now  are  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  proposals  aimed  at 
repealing  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
quoted  In  part  hereinabove,  so  that  laws  of 
this   State   of  Texas  gu..i  .nteelng   to   Indi- 


viduals the  right  of  free  determination 
whether  to  Join  or  refrain  from  Joining,  a 
labor  union,  would  be  preempted:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  (1)  The  Richardson  Chamber 
of  Commerce  opposes  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  quoted  above; 
(2)  the  appropriate  officers  of  the  Richard- 
son Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  transmit 
this  resolution  to  appropriate  Texas  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

(Unanimously  adopted  in  regular  meeting 
Mar.  15,  1965.) 

Resolution  of  the  Richardson  Chamber  of 
Commerce    Board    of    Directors    he    Ade- 
i    quate  Health  Care  for  Elder  Citizens 

The  provision  and  the  utilization  of  ade- 
quate health  services  to  citizens  above  65 
years  of  age  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  all  public  spirited  citizens. 

Studies.  Including  the  1963  Report  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Aging,  indicate  that 
elderly  citizens  as  a  group  meet  their  costs 
of  living,  including  health  care,  much  better 
than  the  younger  ages  and  enjoy  remarkably 
good  health  for  the  most  part.  Over  sixty 
percent  of  the  18  million  elderly  in  the 
United  States  carry  some  form  of  voluntary 
prepayment  health  Insurance;  72  percent  of 
Texas'  elderly  citizens  are  so  covered. 

Yet  many  citizens  do  need  additional  aid 
such  as  those  on  old  age  assistance,  or  others 
who  become  really  burdened  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  an  unexpected  or  major  Illness. 
Those  who  need  assistance  and  only  those, 
can  get  It  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  passed  In 
I960.  We  in  Texas  amended  our  constitu- 
tion in  November  1964.  so  as  to  increase  the 
benefits  obtainable  under  this  1960  law,  by 
those  needy  and  elderly  in  Texas.  Governor 
Connally  stated  In  his  annual  message  to  the 
Texas  Legislature  in  January  1965,  that  he 
favors  this  solution  of  the  problem.  It  gives 
aid  only  to  those  in  need  whereas  the  social 
security  approach  assures  aid  to  all  em- 
ployed, when  they  become  ill  in  elder  years, 
regardle.ss  of  need  and  at  much  greater  cost 
to  all. 

On  January  27,  1965,  Congressman  Herlong 
and  Congressman  CiniTis  introduced  Identi- 
cal bills,  H  R.  3727  and  H.R.  3728  known  as 
the  Eldercare  Act  of  1965.  Aid  to  those  In 
need  under  the  Herlong-Curtls  Eldercare  Act 
of  1965,  would  consist  of  medical,  surgical, 
dental,  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  drug 
benefits  rather  than  being  limited  to  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care.  State  and  Federal 
funds  would  be  provided  on  a  sliding  scale 
basis,  to  persons  aged  65  or  older  who  are  In 
need,  as  defined  by  their  Incomes,  the  de- 
fining limits  being  set  by  the  Individual 
States.  Recipients  would  obtain  policies 
providing  a  wide  spectrum  of  medical,  surgi- 
cal, and  hospital  benefits  from  health  Insur- 
ance companies  or  from  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  plans.  Under  the  proposal  an  Indi- 
vidual would  pay  all,  part,  or  none  of  the 
cost  of  the  policy,  depending  upon  his  total 
Income.  Individuals  whose  Incomes  are 
under  specified  mlnlmums  would  have  the 
entire  cost  of  the  policy  paid  by  the  State 
agency  that  would  administer  the  program. 
Eligibility  for  benefits  would  be  determined 
solely  by  use  of  a  simple  Information  return 
in  which  the  applicant  would  list  his  Income 
from  all  sources. 

The  Herlong-Curtls  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 
would  thus  maintain  the  basic  principles 
that  persons  65  years  or  older  who  need  help 
In  paying  for  health  care  should  receive  help, 
but  only  they;  that  maximum  responsibility 
and  authority  for  providing  such  help  should 
be  retained  by  the  States;  and  that  funds 
from  the  Federal  source  should  be  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues;  and  that  voluntary  health 
Insurance  and  prepayment  principles  should 
be  utilized  whenever  possible. 

All  this  Is  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  pro- 
posed King-Anderson  principle  of  a  compul- 
sory healt^  insurance  plan  whereby  social 


security  taxes  or  payroll  taxes  on  all  ages  of 
working  citizens  would  provide  certain  Ha. 
ited  hospital  and  nursing  home  benefits  to 
the  elderly. 

Meanwhile,  the  provisions  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  law  have  been  accepted  to  greater  or 
lesser  degree  by  approximately  45  States  and 
territories.  There  have  been  inequities  and 
difficulties,  but  such  problems  existing  in 
some  States  can  be  rapidly  overcome,  in 
Texas,  our  legislature  is  expected  to  provide 
quickly  for  those  elderly  citizens  In  need  of 
further  assistance  by  legislation  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  (1)  The  Richardson  Chamber  of 
Commerce  favors  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  the  Herlong-Curtls  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 
and  by  the  legislature  of  Texas  of  legislation 
implementing  assistance  to  the  elderly  in 
Texas  In  need,  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act;  and 
opposes  the  pending  King-Anderson  bill  In 
Congress  or  other  like  measures;  (2)  the 
appropriate  officers  of  the  Richardson  Cliam- 
ber  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  this  resolu- 
tion to  appropriate  Texas  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

(Adopted   in  regular  meeting,  March  15 
1965.) 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  20  years  ago  the  most  terrible 
war  ever  fought  by  mankind  came  to  an 
end.  With  it  there  came  the  hope  that 
rcHgious  persecution  would  forever  be 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  shocking  discovery  of  the  scope  of 
Jewish  persecution  under  Hitler  initiated 
vows  by  all  men  never  to  allow  such 
events  to  happen  again. 

These  vows  were  founded  on  something 
more  than  naive  idealism,  for  while  such 
action  is  against  every  conceivable  code 
of  moral  order  and  decency,  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  such  persecution  will  bring 
about  the  degeneration  of  a  country  by 
excluding  from  the  national  life  a  valu- 
able portion  of  the  intellectual  and  man- 
power resources  of  the  country.  It  has 
become  increasingly  evident,  however, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  process  of 
throwing  these  beliefs  and  hopes  against 
the  rocks  with  all  the  force  its-  totali- 
tarian strength  can  bring  to  bear. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  extreme  methods 
to  hide  events  in  its  country  that  it  feels 
might  not  be  considered  in  good  taste 
by  those  outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  Yet 
all  of  its  suppression  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  hide  its  dastardly  acts  toward  its 
Jewish  population.  For  the  past  20 
years,  free  people  everywhere  have  hoped 
that  persecution  of  religious  peoples  had 
ended  for  all  time;  yet,  at  this  very  in- 
stant, the  persecution  in  Russia  is  look- 
ing distressingly  similar  to  the  persecu- 
ton  that  took  place  during  the  Third 
Reich. 

We  see  the  singling  out  of  the  Russian 
Jews  for  allegations  that  have  no  basis 
whatsoever.  As  under  the  tyrannical 
regime  of  Hitler,  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  singled  out  as  the  cause 
of  the  country's  economic  failures. 

The  propaganda  that  has  been  aimed 
at  the  Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  of  the  most  vulgar  na- 
ture, depicting  the  Jews  in  the  same 
stereotype  that  was  used  by  Goebbels, 
under  Hitler,  for  the  vilification  of  re- 
ligion and  all  those  who  practice  it. 

There  has  also  been  widespread  exclu- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  the  same  educa- 
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tional,  cultural,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  the  other  Soviet  citizens 
have  been  offered. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  all  good 
people  to  unite  and,  in  a  voice  that  will 
shatter  the  stone  walls  of  the  Kremlin, 
demand  that  these  practices  of  persecu- 
tion, bigotry,  and  hate  be  put  to  an  end. 

We  have  before  us  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, submitted  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  that  will  inform  the 
dictators  of  the  Soviet  people  of  our  de- 
termination to  put  a  stop  to  religious 
persecution  in  all  its  forms,  wherever  it 
occurs  on  earth.  I  have  cosponsored 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17  in  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation,  as  the  leader  of  free  peoples, 
to  step  forward  and  condemn  these 
malicious  practices. 

The  resolution  is  clear  in  Its  Intent. 
It  states,  in  brief,  that  because  we  stead- 
fastly believe  in  the  freedom  of  all  peo- 
ples to  practice  their  religion,  without 
interference  of  any  sort;  because  the  evi- 
dence overwhelmingly  points  to  pur- 
posely vicious  persecution  of  its  Jewish 
population;  and  because  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution clearly  defends  religious  free- 
dom; we,  therefore,  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  betrayal  of  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  decency,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  restore  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion, free  from  harassment,  and  to 
maintain  their  culture  as  they  have  done 
throughout  their  history. 

At  this  time,  I  urge  every  Senator  to 
support  this  resolution  reaffirming  our 
belief  in  human  rights;  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  their  Senate  colleagues  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  resolution;  and  I  urge  all 
freedom -loving  people  the  world  over  to 
join  hands  with  the  American  people  in 
asking  freedom  and  dignity  for  the  Jew- 
ish citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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LOW  UNEMPLOYMENT  GOOD  NEWS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  entering  the  fifth  year  of  contin- 
ued improvement  in  our  economy.  This 
Is  the  longest  sustained  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  postwar  period.  As  the  em- 
ployment statistics  announced  by  the 
Labor  Department  today  show,  this  fifth 
year  promises  to  be  one  of  the  brightest. 

The  unemployment  figures  for  the 
breadwinners  of  the  country  have  been 
cut  almost  in  half  since  the  first  quarter 
of  1961.  At  that  point  married  men  had 
an  unemployment  rate  of  4.8  percent  and 
today  it  has  dropped  to  2.6.  This  is 
equal  to  the  low  level  recorded  during 
the  1955-57  expansion  period. 

The  economic  growth  since  March  a 
year  ago — 1,650,000 — has  meant  jobs  for 
800,000  more  adult  men,  700,000  more 
adult  women,  and  200,000  more  teen- 
agers. 

This  is  tinily  good  news.  It  demon- 
strates that  bold  leadership,  given  the 
tools  to  work  with,  can  keep  the  Nation 
on  a  prosperity -bound  course. 

We  are  indeed  "continuing"  toward 
the  Great  Society  President  Johnson 
seeks. 


RAYBURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING: STAR-SPANGLED  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL BLUNDER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  apparently  are  so 
well  aware  of  the  barbarian  architec- 
tural qualities — if  one  can  use  the  word 
"qualities"  in  this  regard — of  the  third 
House  office  building  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  bring  to  their  attention  ad- 
ditional informed  judgments.  Never- 
theless, I  think  the  Record  should  in- 
clude a  recent  appraisal  of  the  Rayburn 
Building  by  Miss  Ada  Louise  Huxtable, 
as  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  30,  1965. 

Miss  Huxtable  concludes  her  lament 
about  this  artless  and  unbelievably  ex- 
pensive structure  with  a  reference  to  a 
saying  that  "there's  no  point  in  crying 
over  spilled  marble."  But  if  we  should 
not  cry,  we  must  at  least  be  severely  em- 
barrassed, and  should  resolve  to  halt 
these  economic  and  architectural  atroci- 
ties on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1965] 
The     Rayburn     Building:     House     Office 

Structuee  Is  Described  as  a  Dull,  Vulgar, 

Corrupt  Blunder 

(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 

It  is  moving  time  on  Capitol  Hill  for  169 
Congressmen  eligible  for  space  in  the  new 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  The  struc- 
ture's three-room  suites  complete  with  re- 
frigerators and  safes  are  being  raffled  off  to 
applicants  who  may  have  a  view  of  the  Capi- 
tol dome  or  an  interior  court,  depending  on 
seniority.  Even  seniority,  however,  does  not 
give  any  legislator  a  door  leading  from  his 
office,  or  his  aid's  office,  to  his  working  staff 
without  passage  through  a  waiting  room  full 
of  constituents  and  special  pleaders.  To 
correct  this  small  planning  error  would  add 
$200,000  to  costs  already  estimated  at  any- 
where from  $86  million  to  $122  million  for 
the  expensive  and  controversial  building. 

Some  Congressmen  are  moving  in  reluc- 
tantly. Representative  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  for  one  rejected  his  office 
on  sight.  But  he  is  making  the  move  any- 
way this  week  because  his  present  quarters 
are  too  small. 

"This  layout  could  paralyze  us,"  he  said 
during  his  inspection  tour.  "It's  an  ugly 
building." 

Mr.  Ashley  is  not  alone.  The  profes- 
sional architectural  press  has  been  bitterly 
critical  as  construction  progressed.  (The 
building  has  taken  7  years  and  $22  million 
more  to  complete  than  originally  estimated 
largely  as  the  result  of  expensive  miscalcu- 
lations; change  orders  have  reached  300  per- 
cent over  Government  average;  bid  estimates 
on  contracts  have  been  as  much  as  $45  mil- 
lion off.) 

There  have  been  accusations  of  secret  plan- 
ning, pork  barrel  commissions  and  possible 
misuse  of  public  funds.  The  fact  that  the 
general  contractor  was  Matthew  J.  McCloskey, 
Democratic  Party  stalwart  of  Philadelphia, 
has  not  escaped  notice.  But  the  storm  swirls 
uselessly  around  a  behemoth  that  is  obvi- 
ously here  to  stay. 

defects  are  numerous 

Architecturally,  the  Rayburn  Building  is 
a  national  disaster.  Its  defects  range  from 
profligate  mishandling  of  50  acres  of  space  to 
elephantine  esthetic  banality  at  record  costs. 
The  costs  are  now  being  Investigated  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 


Equal  to  the  question  of  costs,  however.  Is 
the  question  of  what  Congress  and  the  capital 
have  received  for  the  investment.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  is  the  worst  building  for 
the  most  money  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
struction art.  It  stuns  by  sheer  mass  and 
boring  bulk.  Only  15  percent  of  its  space 
is  devoted  to  the  offices  and  hearing  rooms 
for  which  it  was  erected. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  floor  area  is  used 
for  parking.  Endless  corridors  have  been 
likened  to  "Last  Year  at  Marienbad."  Stylis- 
*ically,  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  humdrum. 

It  is  hard  to  label  the  building,  but  It 
might  be  called  Corrupt  Classic.  Its  empty 
aridity  and  degraded  classical  details  are 
vulgarization  without  drama,  and  to  be  both 
dull  and  vulgar  may  be  an  achievement  of 
sorts. 

The  structure's  chief  design  features  are 
hollow  exercises  in  sham  grandeur.  A  super- 
colossal  exterior  expanse  of  stolid.  Mussolini- 
style  pomp  is  embellished  with  sculpture 
that  would  be  the  apogee  of  art  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  overscaled  muscles  and  ex- 
pressions of  empty  solemnity  are  still  ad- 
mired. 

A  monimiental  entrance  at  second  floor 
level  is  reached  by  pretentious  steps  that  wiU 
never  be  used.  The  real  entrance,  on  the 
ground  floor  Just  below,  abandons  false 
dignity  for  no  dignity  at  all. 

The  formal  marble  front  with  its  blank, 
machine-stamped  look  sits  on  a  gargantuan 
base  of  informal,  random-cut  granite  of  ob- 
viously miscalculated  proportions,  an  effect 
comparable  to  combining  a  top  hat  with 
blue  jeans.  Groups  of  columns  meant  to 
dress  up  the  drab,  flat  facade  not  only  fail  to 
suggest  that  columns  are  traditionally  sup- 
porting members,  but  they  also  terminate 
incongruously  on  balconies  that  appear  to 
support  the  columns — a  neat  combination  of 
structural  illogic  and  stylistic  flimflam. 

artless  centr.1l  court 

Inside,  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Sxm  Rayburn 
presents  the  seat  of  its  pants  to  entering 
visitors.  It  faces  a  huge  landscaped  central 
court  that  is  an  artless  cliche.  Embracing 
Mr.  Sam  is  another  cliche,  a  two-story, 
c\irved,  double  stair  fated  to  be  not  only  use- 
less but  graceless. 

In  the  hearing  rooms,  coarse,  lifeless,  clas- 
sical cornices  and  moldings  are  Joined  to 
stock  modern  acoustic  ceilings  and  panel 
lighting  for  a  state  of  esthetic  warfare  tem- 
pered only  by  their  matching  mediocrity. 
This  model  comes  in  red,  green,  gold,  and 
blue. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  classic  false  front 
is  abandoned,  and  working  subcommittee 
rooms  use  ordinary  p>artitlons  and  fittings  of 
the  lowest  commercial  common  denominator. 
Throughout  the  building,  the  design  level  is 
consistent:  Whatever  is  not  hack  is  heavy- 
handed. 

For  $100  million,  give  or  take  a  few  mUlion 
(the  cost  of  New  York's  mammoth  Pan  Am 
Building)  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  have 
got  a  sterile,  stock  plan  of  singularly  insensi- 
tive design  and  detailing  that  was  moribund 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Even  the  basic 
functional  requirements  have  been  insuffi- 
ciently studied.  The  making  of  useful  and 
beautiful  public  spaces  with  the  power  to  in- 
spire and  symbolize  as  weU  as  to  serve — the 
timeless  aim  of  architecture  and  one  that  is 
mandatory  for  Washington — is  conspicuously 
absent. 

The  Rayburn  Buildmg  is  the  third  solid 
gold  turkey  in  a  row  to  come  out  of  the  office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  J.  George 
Stewart,  who  is  not  an  architect,  but  who 
picks  them  for  Congress.  For  this  one  he 
selected  Harberon.  Hough.  Livingston  &  Lar- 
son of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  the  ill-advised  remodeUng  of  the  Capitol's 
east  front  and  the  construction  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 
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There  are  no  controls  or  reviews  for  Mr. 
Stewart's  work,  and  none  for  the  House  com- 
mittee that  authorized  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing's construction  and  appropriations,  gen- 
erally behind  closed  doors. 

An  old  architectural  saying  has  It  that 
there's  no  point  in  crying  over  spilled  marble. 
Seven  million  pounds  of  it  has  been  poured 
onto  Capitol  Hill  in  this  latest  congressional 
building  venture,  and  there  is  nothing  quite 
as  Invulnerable  as  a  really  monumental  mis- 
take. The  Rayburn  Building's  ultimate  claim 
to  fame  may  well  be  that  it  is  the  biggest 
star-spangled  architectural  blunder  of  our 
time. 


GULF      OP      MEXICO      FISHERIES- 
RESOLUTION     OF    GULP     STATES 
MARINE  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 
Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  a  most 
thoughtful     resolution      recently     was 
adopted  by  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission.    It  calls  attention  to 
the  vitality  of  the  gulf  fisheries  and  the 
desirability  of  additional  State  Depart- 
ment   attention    to    the    problems    and 
needs  of  this  area.    In  order  that  other 
Senators    may    share    these    important 
:  views,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  of  America  rely  heavily  upon 
the  Department  of  State  for  timely  and  con- 
tinued attention  to  national  and  interna- 
tional matters  affecting  the  commercial  fish- 
eries; and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  there 
be  maintained  in  the  Department  of  State 
adequate  officers  and  offices  giving  their  pri- 
mary attention  to  the  problems  of  commer- 
cial fisheries  and  the  resolution  of  such 
problems;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  produce  some  30  percent  of  the  ton- 
nage and  25  percent  of  the  value  of  all  do- 
mestic U.S.  fisheries,  and  the  fishing  industry 
in  the  five  Gulf  States  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  those  States  to  warrant  a  special 
and  continuing  interest  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing their  fisheries:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission,  assembled  in  regular  spring 
meeting  in  Mobile,  Ala..  That  it  request  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  to 
reexamine  and  reappraise  the  office  of  Special 
Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  the 
Department  of  State,  in  view  of  its  utmost 
importance  to  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  light  of  the  increased  scope 
of  activity  both  domestic  and  international 
and  the  heavy  duties  of  that  office,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  adding  a  sufficient  staff  and 
personnel  to  cope  with  the  many  increasing 
fishery  problems  and  matters  of  great  and 
vital  interest  to  the  domestic  fisheries;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  congressional  dele- 
gations of  the  Gulf  States  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas. 

Done  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  this  19th  day  of 
March  1965. 

Ted  Millette, 

Chairman. 

Attest : 

WALTia  O.  Sheppard, 

Vice  Chairman. 


SEWARD'S  DAY,   1965       ' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  was  a  day  of  special  importance 


to  all  Alaskans.  On  March  30,  1867,  98 
years  ago,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  and  Baron  Edouard 
de  Stoeckl,  representative  of  Czar  Alex- 
ander II,  arrived  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  agreement  on  the  terms  of 
a  simple  document  transferring  Russian 
America  to  the  United  States.  For  the 
sum  of  $7,200,000.  the  United  States  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  what,  in  1959, 
was  to  become  the  49th  State. 

ALASKA    PURCHASE    CENTENNIAL    IN     1967 

In  two  years,  we  in  Alaska  will  com- 
memorate this  event  with  elaborate  cere- 
monies. A  State  commission  has  been 
established,  and  has  been  hard  at  work 
on  plans  for  the  centennial  year.  Most 
of  the  cities  in  the  State  are  planning 
local  activities  in  coordination  with  the 
State's  program.  The  people  of  Alaska 
extend  an  open  invitation  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  to  all  their  con- 
stituents to  began  to  make  plans  to  come 
to  Alaska  for  the  events  of  1967. 

NEW    BOOK    ON    RUSSIAN-AMERICA 

During  the  last  30  years.  Hector 
Chevigny,  despite  the  substantial  handi- 
cap of  blindness,  has  been  a  student  of 
the  Russian  colonization  of  North 
America.  In  past  years  he  has  produced 
two  books  on  the  subject.  One,  "Lost 
Empire,"  is  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Nikolai  Rezinov.  Another.  "Lord  of 
Alaska,"  tells  the  life  of  Aleksander 
Baranov. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a  third  book 
by  Mr.  Chevigny  was  published.  Its  title 
is  "Russian  America :  The  Great  Alaskan 
Venture,  1741-1867."  Through  its  263 
fascinating  and  eminently  readable 
pages  of  narrative,  Chevigny  weaves 
tales  of  the  hunters,  traders,  adventur- 
ers, priests,  ship  captains,  Indians, 
Eskimos,  diplomats,  and  czars  who  con- 
tributed to  what  was  to  be  Russia's  only 
oversea  colony. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book,  he  re- 
counts the  details  of  the  winding  up  of 
the  Russian-American  Company  and  the 
sale  of  the  vast  territory  which  it  had 
been  established  to  administer.  The 
hurried  events  which  resulted  in  this 
magnificent  real  estate  transaction  are 
best  studied  in  detail  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  the  book.  However,  something  of  their 
natui-e  and  the  part  played  in  them  by 
William  H.  Seward  can  be  seen  from  cer- 
tain following  excerpts.  Because  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  the  time  Baron  de  Stoeckl  was  back 
in  Washington,  in  March  of  1867,  the  out- 
look for  administration  measures  in  Con- 
gress was  even  poorer  than  before  and  grow- 
ing worse.  He  had.  nevertheless,  to  pin  his 
hopes  on  the  ambitions  of  Seward,  whose 
influence  was  practically  gone.  No  longer 
was  there  a  Senator  Gwln,  his  southern 
sjTnpathies  having  long  since  removed  him 
from  the  political  scene.  Seward's  eager- 
ness was  boundless  when  he  understood  that 
Alaska  was  for  sale.  For  him  the  proposal 
was  in  time's  nick.  The  Canadians  might 
be  given  second  thoughts  about  proceeding 
with  their  confederation.  And  what  a  ter- 
ritory to  be  able  to  claim  to  have  added  to 


the  United  States — bigger  even  than  Texas 
Congress  surely  would  not  refuse  to  accept 
this  one,  not  if  the  proposal  was  put  as  a 
favor  to  Russia. 

Enjoining  great  secrecy  on  everyone,  Se- 
ward obtained  the  approval  of  Johnson  and 
the  Cabinet,  lukewarm  in  both  cases,  then 
go  back  to  Stoeckl  with  an  offer  of  $5  million 
Stoeckl  got  him  up  to  $7,200,000,  which  wa* 
still  little  enough;  in  Russia  tlie  Navy  alone 
cost  twice  as  much  each  year.  Seward  was 
to  offer  $300,000  more  for  two  small  Danish 
islands  in  the  Atlantic.  The  price  made 
Alaska  practically  a  gift. 

Seward  was  in  a  great  hurry,  wanting  the 
treaty  p.-vssed  before  the  Canadians  took  the 
final  step  toward  confederation.  That  called 
for  asking  the  Senate,  which  was  about  to 
adjourn,  for  an  extended  session.  And  that 
in  turn  called  for  writing  and  signing  the 
document  in  a  single  night;  Seward,  Stoeckl 
and  their  aids  worked  until  4:00  in  the 
morning  of  March  30.  The  Senators  reared 
back  on  learning  that  they  had  been  held 
over  to  consider  a  treaty  negotiated  in  secre- 
cy and  haste.  They  were  unimpresesd  by 
the  argument  about  Canada,  and  few  among 
them  knew  anything,  or  cared,  about  Alaska 
which  was  the  less  appealing  for  the  fact  It 
was  noncontiguous  territory. 

Atop  everything  was  the  feeling  against 
the  administration.  Senators  went  to 
Stoeckl  to  say  they  were  sorry  but  they  could 
support  nothing  proposed  by  Seward.  The 
measure  might  simply  have  died  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  had  it  not  been 
for  the  chairman  of  that  body,  Massachu- 
setts' brilliant  Charles  Sumner,  whose  view 
was  that,  despite  the  circumstances,  Russia 
had  to  be  obliged.  Having  gathered  all 
available  Information  on  the  worth  of 
Alaska — he  it  was  who  proposed  the  name— 
Sumner  gave  a  3-hour  oration  with  all  the 
force  at  his  command,  concluding  with  the 
one  argument  that  had  real  weight:  "Even 
if  you  doubt  the  value  of  these  possessions, 
the  treaty  is  a  sign  of  amity.  It  is  a  new 
expression  of  that  entente  cordiale  •  •  ' 
which  is  a  phenomenon  of  history." 

Alaska  was,  nevertheless,  bought  by  only 
one  vote  above  the  two-thirds  required  for 
passage  of  a  treaty;  of  the  39  Senators  pres- 
ent, 12  dissented.  Another  vote  was  taken, 
following  a  plea  for  unanimity,  but  two  held 
out.  The  vote  of  record  is  37  to  2.  The  news 
of  the  purchase  left  the  Canadians  un- 
moved. 

*  *  *  *  . 

Nothing  iji  all  his  26  years  in  Washington 
had  prepared  Stoeckl  for  the  ordeal  of  get- 
ting the  United  States  to  pay.  As  his  lawyer 
and  lobbyist  he  had  to  retain  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  honor  of  the  United  States  went 
by  the  board  as  Thaddeus  Stevens  weasled 
on  his  promise  to  see  the  appropriation 
through  the  House.  There  was  even  an  at- 
tempt, in  which  Stevens  took  part,  to  be- 
smirch both  Russia  and  Stoeckl  by  resur- 
recting a  disreputable  old  claim  against  the 
legation,  which  the  American  courts  them- 
selves had  disallowed. 

The  bill  was  15  months  reaching  the  House 
floor,  the  delay  due  in  part  to  the  attempt  to 
impeach  Johnson,  which  failed  by  one  vote. 
During  the  long  wait,  the  press  built  up  a 
body  of  highly  adverse  criticism  in  key  with 
the  minority  report  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  which  categorically 
damned  as  worthless  the  timber,  the  fish, 
the  minerals,  and  all  the  other  resources  of 
Alaska  down  to  the  furs,  adding  that  it  was 
"unfit  for  civilized  men."  There  had  been 
vigorous  support  from  some  of  the  press,  but 
not  enough  to  drown  out  the  catchy  catcalls 
Invented  by  the  opposition  notably  "Seward's 
Icebox"  and  "Seward's  Folly,"  which  did 
damage  from  which  the  territory  was  to  suf- 
fer for  many  a  year. 

It  made  no  difference  to  the  opposition 
that  Alaska  had  been  in  American  hands  for 
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8  months  when  the  bill  finally  came  up  In 
late  June  of  1868.  The  debate  lasted  2 
weeks,  the  sessions  extending  far  Into  gasllt 
nights,  despite  the  humid  heat  of  the  Wash- 
ington summer  and  the  fact  the  House  was 
behind  with  all  its  business.  Nothing  about 
the  measure  was  left  undenounced,  speaker 
after  speaker  dwelling  In  particular  on  the 
doubt  as  to  the  value.  A  suspicion  had 
arisen  that  the  territory  had  been  bought  to 
compensate  Russia  for  sending  her  fleet  dur- 
ing the  war.  One  Representative  proposed 
that  she  be  simply  given  the  money  and  told 
to  keep  her  colony. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  mid-July,  the 
debate  ended,  the  vote  was  taken.  It  showed 
113  in  favor  of  payment,  43  against,  and  44 
not  voting.  Had  Stoeckl  finally  resorted  to 
bribery?  So  great  was  the  suspicion  that  a 
committee  investigated  but,  to  Its  "regret 
and  disappointment"  without  success  at  per- 
suading Stoeckl  to  let  himself  be  questioned. 
Nor  would  he  allow  anyone  to  explain  in  his 
behalf  what  had  become  of  over  $125,000 
missing  from  his  bank  account.  Johnson 
was  told  by  Seward  that  bribery  was  used, 
or  so  the  bitter  ex-President  wrote  in  a  note 
he  left  to  be  discovered  after  his  death. 

Stoeckl  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg  unac- 
clalmed.  He  asked  for  but  was  not  given 
another  post.  Pensioned  off,  he  lived  out  his 
years  In  Paris  with  his  family.  The  wish 
to  forget  him  is  evident  in  the  failure  of 
Russian  reference  works  even  to  mention 
his  name. 

A  nation  having  small  desire  to  sell  did 
so  to  a  nation  that  was  not  eager  to  buy, 
their  motives  the  belief  they  would  please 
each  other.    History  does  not  Invariably  make 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  on  March  25,  144  years 
ago,  that  a  band  of  freedom-loving  Greek 
patriots  marked  the  first  European  echo 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Although 
it  was  one  attempt  of  many  during  more 
than  four  centuries  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, the  rising  in  1821  was  destined  to 
succeed.  In  spite  of  the  incredible  odds 
and  the  price  exacted  by  alien  rulers  in 
property  and  blood,  these  gallant  rem- 
nants of  the  brave  Greek  nation  toiled  8 
long  years  and  won,  as  the  Americans 
had  won  earlier,  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  first  American  to  sponsor  the 
cause  of  Greek  liberty  and  to  initiate  a 
crusade  against  the  reactionary  and  op- 
pressive policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
Europe  was  a  Harvard  University  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Edward  Everett.  In  his 
oration  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
In  1814,  6  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  revolution,  Edward  Everett 
called  for  the  "Restoration  of  Greece." 
Everett's  interest  in  Greece  was  an  im- 
petus to  the  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  soon  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  Greece. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Everett  and  the 
Harvard  campus  spread  in  the  1820's  to 
other  students  in  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  who  were  holding  meet- 
ings, adopting  resolutions,  and  writing 
expressions  of  support  for  the  Greek 
cause. 

At  first  there  was  token  support  from 
other  European  goveriunents,  who  were 
more  concerned  with  the  balance  of 
power  and  the  support  of  Turkey,  than 
with  allowing  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
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Turk  to  gain  freedom.  But  the  justice  of 
the  Greek  cause  prevailed;  the  example 
of  the  American  Revolution  had  sown 
seeds  that  were  then  bearing  fruit. 

Prior  to  the  time  when  the  Greeks  rose 
against  the  Turkish  Empire  to  throw  oflf  a 
yoke  of  nearly  450  years,  Greece  to  many 
of  us  was  either  a  geographically  remote 
country  in  Europe  or  an  ancient,  pic- 
turesque world  of  philosophers  and  kings. 
However,  in  1821  Greece  became  an  im- 
mediate and  real  entity.  The  Greek 
struggle  for  freedom  stirred  the  Ameri- 
can press,  aroused  American  orators,  and 
stimulated  a  neoclassic  trend  in  Amer- 
ican literature  and  arts.  A  unanimous 
American  opinion  declared  that  a  people 
whose  tradition  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  American  democracy  and  a  nation 
fighting  for  its  liberty  should  be  free. 

This  increasing  public  support,  which 
was  officially  reflected  a  year  later  in 
President  Monroe's  annual  message  to 
Congress,  was  received  by  the  Greeks 
with  hope  and  admiration.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  first  Greek  Senate  in  May 
1821,  was  the  delivery  of  an  address  to 
the  American  people,  beginning: 

Friends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers :  Hav- 
ing formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  Just 
sympathy,  since  it  is  in  your  land  that  liberty 
has  fixed  Its  abode  •  *  •  though  separated 
from  us  by  mighty  oceans,  your  character 
brings  you  near  us  •  *  •  our  interests  are  of 
such  nature  as  to  cement  more  and  more  an 
alliance  founded  on  freedom  and  virtue. 

Over  100  years  ago,  America  felt  that 
she  could  not  remain  isolated.  There 
was  more  than  a  mere  passive  interest; 
young  men  such  as  George  Jarvis,  Jona- 
than Miller,  and  Samuel  Howe  felt  that 
their  own  ideals  and  lives  were  involved. 
Tliey  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Greek 
anned  forces,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  Greek  battlefields. 

Eventually,  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  civilized  world  was  re- 
volted by  the  brutal  suffering  of  a  small 
heroic  nation  that  was  obviously  deter- 
mined to  die  fighting,  rather  than  live  in 
bondage;  and  the  great  European  powers 
swung  their  weight  behind  the  Greeks, 
who,  at  last,  obtained  for  themselves  the 
benefits  of  freedom,  an  idea  that  they 
gave  to  the  world. 


ECONOMIC  EXPANSION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  today  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  the  Nation's  un- 
employment rate  is  down  to  a  7V2-year 
low  of  4.7  percent  and  the  jobless  rate  for 
married  men,  at  2V^  percent,  is  register- 
ing an  8-year  low.  National  employ- 
ment in  March  reached  an  alltime  high 
of  70.2  million.  In  Maryland,  the  rate  of 
unemployment  has  held  steady  at  4.6 
percent  since  January  1965.  Maryland's 
situation  is  thus  slightly  better  than  the 
national  average. 

These  statistics  were  released  today 
among  the  March  employment  and  un- 
emplojonent  figures. 

They  form  part  of  an  exceptionally 
good  report  card  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  how  the  Nation,  under  this 


administration,  is  moving  ahead  socially 
and  economically. 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself,  loud  and 
clear. 

In  January  1961,  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  stood  at  a  tragic  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  work  force. 

But  today,  following  more  than  4  years 
of  uninterrupted  economic  expansion 
and  a  series  of  human  salvage  programs, 
that  rate  is  down  to  4.7  percent. 

That  is  a  reduction  of  30  percent  in 
slightly  over  4  years.  And  since  only 
last  month  the  jobless  rate  has  fallen 
6  percent. 

We  are  making  progress  on  our  road 
to  full  economic  and  social  justice  but 
our  task  is  just  beginning. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  TEXAS  AND 
SOUTHWESTERN  CATTLE  RAIS- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association  adopted  a  number  of  im- 
portant resolutions  at  its  88th  annual 
convention  in  El  Paso. 

The  resolutions  deal  with  such  press- 
ing matters  as  cattle  prices,  reapportion- 
ment, screwworm  eradication,  farm 
wages,  bracero  workers,  and  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease.  In  order  that  other 
Senators  may  share  the  views  of  this 
well-informed  association,  I  ask  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  88th  TSCRA 
Convention 

Whereas  monthly  cattle  on  feed  reports 
have  been  available  for  Texas  since  January 
1964;  and 

Whereas  these  reports  prepared  by  the  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  Impor- 
tant to  the  Texas  Cattle  Feeding  Industry: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association  reaffirms  the  de- 
sire of  the  cattle  industry  to  haae  these  re- 
ports continued  and  commends  the  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  good  job  It  Is  doing 
in  compiling  the  monthly  reports. 


Whereas  the  selling  of  fed  cattle  on  a  car- 
cass weight  basis  has  become  Increasingly 
important  in  the  marketing  structtire;  and 

Whereas  it  is  extremely  important  that  the 
weighing  of  the  carcasses  be  conducted  on 
accurate  scales  and  by  competent  person- 
nel :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association  express  encourage- 
ment to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  it  intensify  its  effort  to  assure  livestock 
producers  that  scales  used  in  these  transac- 
tions are  accurate  and  that  the  Individuals 
operating  the  scales  are  certified  weighers: 
Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture be  urged  to  require  the  packer  purchas- 
ing cattle  on  a  carcass  basis  to  furnish  the 
seller  with  an  accurate  and  complete  ac- 
counting of  the  transaction. 


Whereas  It  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
Introduced  Into  this  session  of  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  transfer  the  cost 
of  Federal  meat  inspection  from  the  Federal 
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Government  to  the  meat  processing  Industry; 
and 

Whereas  processors  operating  Interstate  are 
obliged  by  law  to  have  Federal  Inspection 
performed;  and 

Whereas  Inspection  of  meat  Is  done  pri- 
marily In  the  Interest  of  the  public  at  large: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  and  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  Inform  the 
members  of  Congress  of  Its  opposition  to  any 
such  proposed  legislation  when  Introduced, 
and  urge  that  meat  Inspection  be  continued 
at  Government  expense  and  not  be  charged 
to  processors. 


stock  and  wildlife  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965. 


ApHl  1,  1965    f      April  1,  1965 
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Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  most  State  legislatures  were  originally 
and  deliberately  apportioned  one  house 
by  population  and  one  house  by  area;   and 

Whereas,  this  legislative  structure  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  strength  of  our  Republic 
and  the  hope  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision, 
If  permitted  to  stand,  would  destroy  this 
American  concept  of  fair  representation;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association  be- 
lieve that  this  decision  was  based  on  con- 
siderations other  than  constitutional  law: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Congress,  State  leglslatixres 
and  the  citizenry  of  the  United  States  be 
alerted  to  the  dangers  Inherent  In  this  de- 
cision and  be  urgently  petitioned  to  adopt  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  will  preserve 
our  present  legislative  structure. 

Whereas  the  88th  annual  convention  of 
the  Texas  &  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association  has  been  advised  of  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  screwworm  eradication 
program  funds :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  entire  membership  of 
the  association  be  urged  to  give  Its  whole- 
hearted and  aggressive  support  to  the  effort 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  which  will  Insure 
the  successful  completion  of  private  partici- 
pation In  this  Important  program. 

Whereas  It  Is  anticipated  that  certain  bills 
will  be  Introduced  In  the  current  session  of 
Congress  to  extend  the  minimum  wage  and 
hour  law  to  farm  and  ranch  labor;  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  would  create 
serious  problems  In  the  operation  of  farms 
and  ranches:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Texas  &  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  notify  the 
Members  of  Congress  of  Its  strong  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  wage  and  hour  law 
to  farm  and  ranch  employees. 

'  Whereas  the  farm  and  ranch  labor  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  rapidly:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  ever  Increasing  need 
on  U.S.  farms  and  ranches  for  supplemental 
foreign  workers:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Texas  &  Southwest- 
ern Cattle  Raisers  Association  recommends 
that  administrative  procedures  be  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  permit  the 
admission  of  such  workers  into  the  United 
States  under  existing  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration laws. 

Whereas  eradication  of  screw  wurms  In  the 
South  and  the  Ave  States  of  the  Southwest 
has  been  accomplished  and  demonstrated 
for  -x  period  of  13  months;  and 

Whereas  State  and  producer  funds  have 
supported  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  hold- 
ing action  and  movement  of  the  program 
into  an  international  area;   and 

Whereas  the  screwworm  program  has  be- 
come a  Federal  responsibility  on  the  basis 
of  dangers  of  reentry  only:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  make  provision  for  the 
financing  of  a  program  to  protect  the  live- 


Whereas  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  before  It  a  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  screwworm  eradication  pro- 
gram in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States  and  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  live- 
stock producers  of  the  several  States  are 
contributing  $550,000  In  matching,  non- 
Federal  funds;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  success  or  failure 
of  this  Important  program  depends  upon 
the  availability  of  these  Federal  funds  re- 
quested :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  Congress 
be  urged  to  take  prompt  action  in  provid- 
ing the  necessary  Federal  funds  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  and  be  Informed  that  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  As- 
sociation considers  this  matter  to  be  of 
maximum  importance. 


Whereas  we  commend  our  regulatory  offi- 
cials for  their  excellent  work  In  preventing 
entry  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  exotic 
and  highly  contagious  diseases  Into  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  the  health 
status  of  the  cattle  In  the  United  States,  is 
the  envy  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  announced  It  will  allow  direct 
Importation  of  live  cattle  from  countries 
known  to  be  infected  with  foot-and-mouth 
and  other  highly  contagious  diseases:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  grave  concern 
over  the  Canadian  action  and  urge  our  Fed- 
eral officials  to  protest  and  request  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  rescind  Its  action; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  strongly  urge  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  to  permit 
entry  of  cattle  from  countries  which  open 
their  borders  to  cattle  from  countries  known 
to  be  Infected  with  foot-and-mouth  or  other 
highly  contagious  diseases. 

Whereas  the  ranch  and  farm  producer  is 
suffering  severely  from  an  Increasingly  nar- 
rowing profit  margin;  and 

Whereas  this  condition  Is  due  primarily 
on  the  one  hand  to  a  low  sale  price 
for  his  product  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
a  high  cost  of  production  resulting  from  an 
Increasing  cost  of  labor,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  Increasing  State  and  local  taxes,  partic- 
ularly ad  valorem  taxes:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Texas  be 
urged  to  adopt  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide that,  as  the  urban  population  of  the 
State  expands  Into  areas  In  which  the  land 
historically  has  been  used  for  farming  and 
ranching  purposes,  the  tax  assessing  agencies 
be  required  to  evaluate  for  tax  purposes 
lands  historically  and  currently  used  for 
agricultural  and  livestock  purposes  on  the 
basis  of  the  agricultural  productive  value  of 
the  land  rather  than  on  an  Inflated  value 
related  to  the  speculative  growth  of  urban 
development  onto  the  land  at  some  future 
date. 


VIETNAM— THE  BASIS  FOR 
NEGOTIATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  performed  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  country  when  he 
spoke  on  Vietnam.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  we  speak  of  our  willingess  to  go  to 
honorable  negotiations,  at  the  same  time 
we  prescribe  "conditions  as  a  prerequisite 
which  will  not  be  acceptable."  We  are 
demanding,  in  fact,  something  close  to 
unconditional  surrender. 


Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  article  pub- 
lished  today,  gives  the  Senator's  speech 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

Consistently  over  the  darkening 
months  of  the  Vietnam  crisis,  Walter 
Lippmann  has  spoken  in  clear  and  rea- 
soned  tones.  He  has  not  simplified  the 
complex,  nor  has  he  avoided  the  un- 
pleasant. Our  policymakers  would  not 
lightly  dismiss  what  this  wise  man  says, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  of  today,  April  1,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today   and    Tomorrow:    The   Basis  op 
Negotiation 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  cardinal  defect  of  the  administration'* 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Indochina  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  Republican  Senator,  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  In  a  state- 
ment last  week  (March  25),  Senator  Coopo 
said  that  the  U.S.  Government,  like  its  ad. 
versarles  In  Pieplng  and  Hanoi,  Is  "prescrib- 
ing conditions  as  a  prerequisite  to  negotia- 
tions which  will  not  be  accepted."  The 
Communists  are  making  it  a  condition  of  a 
negotiation  that  the  United  States  must 
withdraw  from  Vietnam;  we  are  making  it  a 
condition  of  a  negotiation  that  North  Viet- 
nam must  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 
"This  Is,"  said  Senator  Cooper,  "a  kind  of 
demand  from  both  sides  for  unconditional 
surrender." 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  the 
administration  put  Itself  In  a  jxisition  where 
negotiation  is  possible,  granting  that  even  if 
it  did  so,  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  may  gamble  on 
winning  the  war  In  order  to  overrun  South 
Vietnam  and  inflict  a  smashing  defeat  on 
the  United  States.  But,  regardless  of  what 
they  do,  we  must  come  Into  court  with  clean 
hands.  The  administration  needs  to  clarify 
Its  own  position — in  order  to  set  In  motion 
a  movement  for  negotiation  and,  falling  that, 
to  put  the  onus  of  prolonging  and  widening 
the  war  unmistakably  on  our  adversaries. 

There  Is  a  mistaken  impression  In  thlj 
country  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate but  that  the  other  side  Is  Imposing 
intolerable  conditions;  namely,  that  we 
should  withdraw  our  forces  before  the  nego- 
tiation begins.  Senator  Cooper  rejects  the 
Communist  condition,  as  do  all  of  us  who 
have  been  actively  Interested  In  this  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  withdraw  our  forces  until 
there  has  been  a  political  settlement  In  Indo- 
china, a  settlement  which  promises  to  last 
because  It  serves  the  primary  Interests  of 
all  concerned. 

But  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  our  posi- 
tion? It  Is  that  before  negotiations  can  take 
place,  the  North  must  demonstrate  Its  readi- 
ness "to  leave  Its  neighbors  alone."  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  avoided  a  precise  definition 
of  that  phrase.  We  know  that  "Illegal  Infil- 
tration of  military  personnel  and  arms"  is 
considered  to  violate  that  condition.  That 
"leaving  your  neighbors  alone"  means  also 
withdrawal  of  Infiltrators  who  are  already 
there  has  at  times  been  suggested  but  never 
formally  stated. 

Senator  Cooper  says  of  this  position:  "I 
think  It  unlikely  that  the  Communists  will 
agree  to  this  condition  for  negotiations,  as 
we  will  not  agree  to  their  condition  that  the 
United  States  withdraw." 

What  Senator  Cooper  Is  asking  the  admin- 
istration to  do  Is  what  was  done  In  the  Ko- 
rean war:  "No  such  conditions  were  im- 
posed by  either  side  prior  to  negotiations,  but 
a  cease-fire  was  sought."  Until  the  admin- 
istration comes  around  to  this  position.  Its 
diplomacy  will  be  confused. 

Last  week  (March  25)  the  President  Issued 
a  statement  that  "we  have  said  many  times— 


to  all  who  are  Interested  in  our  principles  for 
honorable  negotiation— that  we  seek  no  more 
than  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  agree- 
ments of  1954 — a  reliable  arrangement  to 
guarantee  the  Independence  and  security  of 
all  in  southeast  Asia." 

This  is  rather  puzzling.  The  agreements 
of  1954  were  reached  at  Geneva  In  a  confer- 
ence in  which  there  participated  not  only 
the  Indo-ChineEe  states  but  also  Russia,  Red 
China,  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
The  agreements  ended  the  fighting  between 
the  French  Union  forces  and  the  Vletmlnh 
in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  These 
states  were  to  become  independent  countries, 
with  Vietnam  partitioned  at  the  17th  paral- 
lel into  two  zones  pending  general  free  elec- 
tions to  be  held  by  January  20,  1956. 

The  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
military  commanders.  But  In  addition,  the 
Geneva  Conference  issued  a  final  declaration, 
dated  July  21.  This  declaration  contained 
the  following  principles  of  settlement.  One 
of  tne  principles  was  that  the  cease-fire  pro- 
hibited the  "introduction  Into  Vietnam  of 
foreign  troops  and  military  personnel  as  well 
as  of  all  kinds  of  arms  and  munitions."  The 
Geneva  declaration  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
military  demarcation  line  is  provisional  and 
should  not  in  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  boundary." 
Furthermore,  the  declaration  said  that  "gen- 
eral elections  shall  be  held  in  July  1956, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  international 
commission." 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  final 
declaration.  But  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  made^  "unilateral 
declaration"  which  said  that  the  United 
States  supported  the  agreements  and  that 
"in  connection  with  the  statement  in  the 
declaration  concerning  free  elections  In  Viet- 
nam, my  Government  wishes  to  make  clear 
its  position  which  it  has  expressed  in  a  dec- 
laration made  In  Washington  on  June  29. 
1954,  as  toUows:  'In  the  case  of  nations  now 
divided  against  their  will,  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elec- 
tions supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to 
Insure  that  they  are  conducted  fairly.'  " 

The  United  States  encouraged  the  Diem 
government  In  Saigon  to  refuse  to  hold  the 
elections  of  1956,  almost  certainly  for  the 
quite  practical  reason  that  they  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Communists. 

Considering  the  essentials  of  the  1954 
agreements.  It  Is  not  easy  to  understand  what 
it  means  to  say  now  that  "we  seek  no  more 
than  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  agree- 
ments of  1954."  I  am  afraid  It  means  that  in 
the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  diplomatists  have  not  been  doing 
their  homework. 


A  FEDERAL  FISCAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
SOUND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  publications  in 
my  State,  West  Texas  Today,  a  magazine 
of  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, printed  in  its  March  issue  an  ar- 
ticle of  major  importance  which  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  article  is  entitled  "A  Federal  Fis- 
cal Program  for  Sound  Economic 
Growth."  It  is  a  result  of  studies,  by 
the  Federal  finance  committee  of  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
of  Federal  spending  and  tax  policies  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period. 

The  article  makes  this  sage  observa- 
tion: 

The  Nation  must  choose  between  uncon- 
trolled Federal  spending,  chronic  budgetary 
deficits,  excessive  taxation,  continuing  price 
Inflation,   and   the   Instability   of   an   over- 


heated economy,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
rational  spending  policies,  budgets  ordinar- 
ily balanced,  moderate  taxation,  a  dollar  with 
stable  pin-chasing  power,  and  a  soundly 
based,  healthy,  growing  economy  on  the 
other. 

The  article  then  makes  some  most 
worthwhile  suggestions  about  how  the 
second  situation  described  above  can  be 
reached.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  be  advised  of  these  vital  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Federal  Fiscal  Program  for  Sound  Eco- 
nomic Growth — Financial  Reforms 
Needed  Badlt,  Council  of  State  Chambers 
Suggests 

introduction 

This  Federal  fiscal  program  for  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  is  the  result  of  studies  by 
the  Federal  finance  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Fed- 
eral spyendlng  and  tax  policies  during  the 
post- World  War  II  period.  It  is  a  revision 
of  similar  programs  published  In  1945,  1948, 
1956, 1957,  1960,  and  1961. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1948  Federal  spending 
fell  to  $33  billion — the  lowest  post-World 
War  II  level.  The  Korean  war  and  the  at- 
tendant rearmament  program,  together  with 
Increased  nondefense  spending,  raised  ex- 
penditures to  $74  billion  In  1953.  In  order 
to  finance  this  Increased  spending.  Congress 
twice  raised  the  tax  rates  on  Incomes  of  In- 
dividuals and  corporations,  Increased  various 
excise  tax  rates,  and  imposed  a  further  tax 
on  corporate  Incomes  in  the  guise  of  a  so- 
called  excess  profits  tax.  After  termination 
of  the  Korean  war.  Federal  expenditures  de- 
clined for  2  years  to  $64  billion  in  1955  and 
some  tax  relief  was  accorded  individuals  and 
businesses. 

Since  1955  Federal  spending  has  risen 
every  year  but  one.  During  the  5  years 
through  1960  spending  rose  by  $12  billion  to 
$76  billion.  Then  In  the  next  4  years 
through  1964,  expenditures  rose  by  $22  billion 
to  $98  billion  for  an  average  Increase  of  $51/2 
billion  a  year.  With  this  spending  rise  ap- 
parently halted  for  1965,  Congress  enacted 
an  overall  $11  Vi  billion  tax  reduction  for  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  effective  over  2 
years,  calendar  1964  and  1965. 

The  rise  In  total  Federal  cash  payments. 
Including  the  social  security  and  other  trust 
fund  operations,  is  even  more  phenomenal 
than  the  growth  of  the  administrative 
budget.  Federal  cash  payments  to  the  pub- 
lic soared  from  $36  billion  In  1948  to  $94  bil- 
lion In  1960  and  to  $122  billion  In  1964. 
This  latter  amount  Is  an  Increase  of  239  per- 
cent over  1948  and  30  percent  In  Just  the  last 
4  years. 

Also  refiectlng  a  tremendous  growth  dur- 
ing this  period  Is  the  Nation's  Indebtedness. 
Public  debt.  Including  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  rose  from  $270  billion  In  1948  to  almost 
$400  billion  In  1963,  and  over  the  same  period 
net  private  debt  grew  from  $201  billion  to 
$753  billion.  Thus,  the  total  national  in- 
debtedness had  reached  $1,150  billion  in 
1963  and  Is  even  greater  now. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  public  debt  of  $315 
billion  Is  only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  actual 
accrued  obligations  of  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  based  on  existing  legislation  and  past 
commitments.  The  unfunded  accrued  lia- 
bilities Include  $30  billion  for  military  re- 
tirement, another  $30  billion  for  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  and  the  astronomical  total  of 
about  $400  billion  for  the  social  security 
program.  Obligations  for  veterans'  pensions, 
disability  compensation,  and  other  benefits 
come  to  about  $300  billion.  These  un- 
funded   commitments    together    with    the 


Federal  public  debt  total  1  trillion.  75  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  Is  the  real  magnitude  of 
the  Federal  obligation  for  past  services. 

The  national  economy  has,  of  course, 
grown  considerably  since  1948  but  not  In 
proportion  to  the  growth  In  Federal  spend- 
ing. While  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures and  total  Federal  cash  payments  had 
risen  197  percent  and  239  percent,  respec- 
tively, by  1964,  the  gross  national  product 
rose  only  141  percent  and  national  Income 
only  130  percent. 

FINANCIAL  reforms  ARE  NEEDED 

The  Nation  must  choose  between  uncon- 
trolled Federal  spending,  chronic  budgetary 
deficits,  excessive  taxation,  continuing  price 
infiatlon,  and  the  Instability  of  an  overheated 
economy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rational 
spending  policies,  budgets  ordinarily  bal- 
anced, moderate  taxation,  a  dollar  with 
stable  purchasing  power,  and  a  soundly 
based,  healthy,  growing  economy,  on  the 
other. 

Our  economy  seems  always  to  be  In  a  state 
of  crisis.  There  is  never  enough  employ- 
ment, many  families  have  Inadequate  In- 
comes, living  costs  keep  rising,  and  the  un- 
favorable balance  of  International  payments 
Is  always  threatening  the  future  of  the  dollar. 

The  balance  of  International  trade  con- 
tinues to  be  favorable  because  of  our  export 
trade.  But  deficits  In  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  remain  as  a  serious  Influence  of  In- 
stability. We  have  Incurred  deficits  of  $2 
billion  or  more  In  each  of  the  last  6  years, 
with  Government  expenditures  for  economic 
aid  and  for  defense  purposes  abroad  con- 
tributing heavily  to  this  deficit  pattern. 
Now  there  are  some  persons  who  appear  to 
think  that  we  must  accept  substantial  yearly 
deficits  In  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  a  normal  condition. 

These  deficits  result  largely  from  unwise 
Federal  spending  policies  which  have  caused 
an  annual  outfiow  of  gold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  creeping  Infiatlon  in  our  own  con- 
svuner  markets.  As  a  result  of  the  last  six 
deficits  In  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments, OUT  gold  stock  has  declined  by  more 
than  $7  billion.  Foreign  credits  In  our  bank6, 
which  represent  potential  claims  against  our 
dwindling  supply  of  gold,  have  risen  to  the 
point  where  they  now  total  $21  billion  as 
compared  to  our  entire  gold  stock  of  $15 
billion.  This  situation,  together  with  the 
failure  to  manage  our  own  national  budget 
without  deficits  even  In  times  of  high  pros- 
perity, poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  dollar  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

It  Is  the  thoughtful  Judgment  of  those  who 
have  developed  this  program  that  our  basic 
economic  and  financial  problems  can  never 
be  solved  without  placing  our  Federal  fiscal 
house  In  order.  The  first  step  toward  this 
end  is  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  this  step  should  no  longer  be 
delayed.  Only  In  this  way  will  the  funds  di- 
verted Into  nonessential  Federal  expenditures 
become  available  for  Investment  in  the  pro- 
ductive private  enterprise  needed  to  provide 
the  Jobs  and  output  required  to  attain  the 
maximum  economic  growth.  It  Is  only 
through  substantial  Federal  expenditure  re- 
duction that  we  can  reduce  our  onerous  pub- 
lic debt  and  restore  our  taxes  to  moderate 
levels. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  scale  down 
wartime  taxes  which  were  serious  Impedi- 
ments to  Increase  Investment,  production, 
and  consumption.  But  Federal  taxes  are 
still  needlessly  restrictive  to  economic 
growth  and  further  downward  revisions  and 
reforms  are  imperative  for  a  satisfactory 
and  stable  rate  of  economic  growth.  Giv- 
ing away  more  money  to  meet  every  domes- 
tic and  International  economic  and  political 
problem  has  served  to  aggravate,  rather  than 
remedy,  these  problems.  At  the  same  time, 
uncontrolled  Federal  budgets  have  saddled 
the  taxpayers  with  deadening  burdens  which 
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must  be  lightened  In  a  program  of  successive 
tax  reductions. 

In  the  development  of  a  sound,  adequate, 
and  equitable  financial  program  conducive 
to  American  democracy,  free  enterprise,  and 
a  prosperous  and  stable  economy,  the  advice 
of  niunerous  biislnessmen,  economists,  ac- 
countants, lawryers,  leaders  in  government, 
research  organizations,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  other  business  groups  has  been 
sought.  To  all  of  those  representing  many 
branches  of  business  enterprise  and  many 
sections  of  the  country  who  have  so  thought- 
fully and  generously  contributed  their  ef- 
forts to  aid  in  Its  work,  the  committee  is 
deeply  grateful. 

This'  program  calls  for  both  immediate 
and  long-range  reforms  in  Federal  finances. 
It  is  predicated  on  the  feasibility  of  steady 
advancement  of  oui*  levels  of  Income,  em- 
ployment, investment,  and  comsumptlon 
through  dynamic  and  productive  private  en- 
terprise, without  creeping  inflation  In  con- 
sumer markets.  It  is  conducive  to  both  the 
immediate  and  long-range  objectives  of  rep- 
resentative government  as  well  as  free  en- 
terprise. It  assumes  that  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  consumer,  the  wage  earner,  the 
farmer,  and  all  of  our  citizens  is  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  business;  and  that  a 
stable  and  prosperous  economy  can  best  be 
achieved  In  a  climate  of  free  enterprise. 

PROMOTING  SOUND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

We  concur  with  the  view,  now  widely  held, 
that  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  should 
be  maintained.  It  must  be  maintained  if 
our  economy  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
Increasing  population,  the  need  for  ade- 
quate national  strength  to  resist  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  challenge  of  commu- 
nism, and  the  need  to  fulfill  the  rightful  as- 
piration of  consumers  for  better  living. 

Our  only  means  for  attaining  a  healthy, 
sustained,  and  high  rate  of  economic  .growth 
lies  in  the  natural  unfettered  development 
of  our  free  enterprise  economy.  Only  with 
the  Incentives  to  Initiative,  risk-taking,  and 
productive  energy  provided  by  private  en- 
terprise can  we  attain  our  maximum  out- 
put and  our  optimum  consumption. 

But  If  the  necessary  economic  incentives 
are  to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  restric- 
tive taxation,  the  burdens  of  nonessential 
spending  must  be  removed.  We,  therefore, 
offer  a  number  of  constructive  proposals  for 
the  elimination  and  prevention  of  non- 
essential Federal  expenditures. 

We  are  convinced  that  sufficient  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  from  the  current  level  of 
spending  to  permit  significant  tax  reforms 
for  economic  growth  and  to  provide  for  some 
payment  on  the  public  debt.  This  can  be 
done  without  the  impairment  of  essential 
Government  services. 

1.  ELIMINATE  ALL  NONESSENTIAL  EXPENDITTTRES 
FOR  NATIONAL  SECtTRITY  WITHOUT  WEAKEN- 
ING OUR  DEFENSES 

This  Nation  may  have  to  support  a  high 
level  of  defense  expenditures  for  some  years 
to  come.  Accordingly,  it  Is  imperative  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  get  full  defense  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  defense.  Toward 
this  end,  the  administration  and  Congress 
shoxild  make  every  effort  to: 

(a)  Eliminate  interservlce  rivalries  and 
duplications  of  effort  among  the  armed  serv- 
ices which  lead  to  acquisition  of  unnecessary 
Installations  and  other  wasteful  practices  at 
high  cost  to  the  public. 

(b)  Dispose  of  all  but  essential  military  In- 
stallations and  land  holdings,  and  utilize  ex- 
isting facilities  on  an  interservlce  basis 
wherever  possible. 

(c)  Make  fully  effective  the  central  pur- 
chasing and  supply  system  originally  en- 
visioned when  the  present  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  created. 

(d)  Eliminate  unnecessary  costs  from  the 
military  manpower  supply  program. 


2.   REVISE    AND    REDUCE    FOREIGN    AID 

Over  the  past  20  post-World  War  II  years 
Congress  has  provided  almost  $113  billion  for 
grants  and  loans  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  only  912  billion  of  that  amount 
has  been  repaid.  In  addition  to  the  bvu-den 
imposed  on  our  taxpayers  by  these  expendi- 
tures, they  have  been  a  causative  factor  In 
the  sharp  shrinkage  of  our  gold  reserves 
which  threatens  the  soundness  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

The  economies  of  our  major  allies  have 
been  strengthened  to  the  level  that  the 
United  States  should  no  longer  have  to  con- 
tinue aUone  to  carry  this  international  bur- 
den on  behalf  of  the  free  world.  So,  with 
the  exception  of  assistance  clearly  and  di- 
rectly related  to  our  national  security  or  re- 
lief In  areas  of  disaster  and  famine,  liquida- 
tion of  our  existing  unilateral  aid  programs 
should  be  started  promptly  and  should  be 
completed  within  3  years. 

American  participation  In  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  nations 
should  be  a  function  of  private  enterprise 
first  and  Government  second.  Moreover,  ovu: 
Government's  participation  should  be  on  a 
loan  basis  and  should  be  limited  to  pro 
rata  contributions  through  existing  inter- 
national development  financing  agencies. 
Private  enterprise  should  be  encouraged  to 
furnish  technical  assistance  and  investment 
capital  in  foreign  areas  and  Government  in- 
surance of  long-term  credits  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

To  the  extent  that  foreign  economic  aid 
programs  are  continued,  the  aid  should  be 
provided  In  the  form  of  American  goods  and 
services  to  eliminate  the  impact  of  such  aid 
on  the  international  balance  of   payments. 

3.    REVIEW   UNEXPENDED    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Congress  should  set  up  procedures 
to  review  thoroughly  the  huge  balances  of 
unexpended  appropriations  provided  In  prior 
years,  especially  those  for  defense,  space  pro- 
grams, and  foreign  aid.  to  determine  whether 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  provided 
are  still  valid  under  present  conditions.  Any 
of  these  unexpected  appropriations  which 
cannot  currently  be  fully  Justified  should  be 
rescinded. 

4.    STOP    BACK-DOOR    FEDERAL    SPENDING 

The  administration  should  refrain  from 
recommending  and  Congress  should  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  legislative  devices  which  per- 
mit so-called  back-door  obligation  of  Treas- 
ury funds  without  clearance  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  Congress. 

5.    REVERSE  GROWTH  OF  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

As  much  of  the  Nation's  government  as 
possible  should  be  restored  to  our  town  halls, 
our  country  courthouses,  and  our  State  cap- 
Itols,  because  in  local  self-government  lies 
the  real  strength  of  our  free  institutions. 
All  existing  grant-in-aid  programs  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  and  reduced  or  elim- 
inated whenever  such  programs  can  be  better 
carried  out  at  the  State  or  local  level.  Any 
newly  proposed  grant-in-aid  programs  should 
not  be  adopted  If  they  are  more  properly 
and  efficiently  the  functions  of  the  State 
and  local  governments.  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  which  will  assure  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  policy.  This  will  relieve  the 
Federal  budget  of  continuing  and  new  ex- 
penditures which  more  properly  belong  to 
oxxr  State  and  local  governments. 

6.    LIQUIDATE    FEDERAL    LENDING    PROGRAMS 

The  administration  and  Congress  should 
resist  proposals  for  the  creation  of  any  new 
Federal  lending  programs.  Immediate  action 
should  be  taken  by  both  to  Insure  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Federal  participation  In  existing 
loan  programs  as  fast  as  practicable.  Until 
the  existing  programs  are  liquidated,  the  sub- 
sidy features  Involved  In  many  of  them 
should  be  eliminated  by  provision  of  Interest 
charges  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  long- 


term  Treasury  borrowing  plus  administrative 
expenses  of  the  programs.  i 

7.    LEAVE  THE  FINANCING  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THJ      1 
STATES     AND     COMMUNITIES  I 

Traditionally,  local  and  State  governments 
have  provided  the  facilities  and  Instruction     ' 
for    public    education    in    America.    Conse-     ' 
quently,  our  public  education  system  has  re- 
mained relatively  free  from  control  by  agen- 
cies outside  the  community  and  It  should  so    i 
remain.  I 

Since  Federal  financial  assistance  involves 

Federal  control,  as  well  as  additional  cost  to 

taxpayers  generally,  all  proposals  for  nation-    \ 

wide  educational  aid  to  the  States  of  any     I 

kind  at  any  school  level  should  be  rejected.     ' 

I 

a.    REEXAMINE     AGRICULTURAL     AID     PROGRAMS 

-  The  ultimate  objective  of  research  and  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  problem  of  farm 
production  and  prices  should  be  an  agricul- 
tural Industry  standing  on  Its  own  feet  in  a 
free  market  economy  without  the  necessity 
for  Federal  subsidies.  The  administration 
and  Congress  should  now  begin  to  move 
toward  this  goal  by  reducing  farm  surpluses 
and  the  cost  of  farm  price  supports. 

9.    LIMIT   PUBLIC    WORKS    TO   THOSE    WHICH  AU 
ESSENTIAL     AND     FEASIBLE 

To  the  greatest  possible  extent  civil  public 
works  projects  should  be  financed  locally. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not  finance 
any  civil  works  project  which  private  indus- 
try Is  willing  to  finance  or  which  is  not  vitally 
needed  and  which  cannot  be  Justified  by 
sound  standards  of  economic  feasibility  and 
public  Interest.  The  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  should  avoid  any  action  which 
would  weaken  existing  feasibility  standards 
for  Federal  projects  and,  Instead,  should  seek 
to  strengthen  such  standards.  Where  the 
Congress  does  appropriate  funds  for  public 
works.  It  should  provide  assurance  that  ex- 
penditures will  be  made  under  conditions 
which  will  insure  fair  and  equal  treatment 
among  competing  forms  of  enterprise. 

Public  works  projects  Involving  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  energy  should  be  limited 
to  multipurpose  projects  in  which  electric 
power  is  only  Incidental. 

10.    STOP  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

There  is  no  Justification  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  supplement  its  vast  housing 
credit  programs  by  federally  subsidized  pub- 
lic housing.  Congress  should,  therefore,  pro- 
vide no  further  authorization  for  such  sub- 
sidized housing. 

11.    REJECT  FEDERAL   HEALTH  INSURANCE 
PROPOSALS 

Congress  should  reject  any  general  health 
insurance  program  because  such  insurance  Is 
not  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Insurance  against  medical  and  hos- 
pital expenses  is  a  matter  of  private  respon- 
sibility and,  furthermore,  existing  welfare 
programs  provide  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
meet  such  expenses  or  pay  insurance  pre- 
miums covering  them. 

12.    ELIMINATE  THE  POSTAL  DEFICTT 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  postal  rates 
were  increased  by  the  87th  Congress,  the  Post 
Office  Department  continues  to  incur  huge 
annual  deficits,  now  approximating  $'/2  ^^^' 
lion.  Congress  should  take  whatever  action 
Is  necessary  to  eliminate  these  ileficits.  This 
should  include  action  leading  to  greater  effl- 
clency  and  economy  In  operation  of  the 
postal  service,  a  review  of  the  allocation  of 
expenses  among  the  various  classes  of  mall 
In  order  to  Improve  the  allocation  and  then, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  a  further  Increase  in 
postal  rates  to  provide  additional  revenues. 

13.    EQUALIZE  THE  COMPETITION  OF  FEDERAL 
BUSINESS -TYPE  ENTERPRISES 

The  Federal  Government  should  discon- 
tinue operating  business-type  enterprises  in 


competition  with  privately  owned  enter- 
prises. Until  such  enterprises  are  liquidated, 
Congress  should  require  them  to: 

(a)  Pay  taxes  to  local  and  State  subdivi- 
sions and  to  the  Federal  Treasury  on  the 
same  basis  and  to  the  same  extent  as  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  privately  owned  enterprises 
with  which  they  compete. 

(b)  Pay  annually  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
the  interest  on  the  money  Invested  In  such 
enterprises  at  the  cost  of  that  money  to  the 
Government.  — 

(c)  Repay  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  taxpayers'  in- 
vestment In  such  enterprises. 

14.   REDUCE  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN   PERSONNEL 

The  number  of  Federal  civilian  employees 
can  be  substantially  reduced  without  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  essential  functions  of 
Government.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
on  several  occasions  over  the  past  decade 
when  the  executive  branch,  on  Its  own  Initia- 
tive or  on  Insistence  of  Congress,  has  ab- 
sorbed significant  portions  of  Federal  pay  in- 
creases by  reductions  in  force.  The  President 
and  Congress  should  continue  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  effect  sizable 
reductions. 

15.  veterans'    SERVICES    AND    BENEFITS 

While  the  principle  of  liberality  should  be 
made  to  apply  In  the  case  of  all  veterans  who 
were  war  casualties,  greater  care  should  be 
used  to  limit  cvirrent  benefits  to  those  suf- 
fering disabilities  directly  on  account  of  the 
Incidents  of  war.  Congress  should  avoid 
creating  any  new  benefits  or  services.  It  cer- 
tainly should  Initiate  no  readjustment  bene- 
fits program  for  peacetime  ex-servicemen. 
Such  a  program  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  costly  Incentive  measures 
that  have  been  enacted  to  Induce  service- 
men to  make  military  service  a  career. 

16.  adopt    other    economy    MEASURES 

We  urge  continuing  studies  by  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  of  all  possible  meas- 
ures for  Increasing  efficiency  In  government, 
and  reducing  Federal  expenditures;  and  we 
urge  the  prompt  adoption  of  such  measures. 

THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET,  DEBT,  AND  MONETARY 
POLICT 

Congress  should  devote  Its  early  attention 
to  legislation  which,  except  In  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  would  require  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  submit  balanced  budgets  and 
would  require  the  Congress  to  make  provi- 
sion for  a  balanced  budget  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  each  session. 

For  the  immediate  future,  the  executive 
branch  should  submit  reduced  expenditure 
budgets  to  permit  tax  reduction  within  the 
existing  statutory  debt  limit.  Further,  a 
plan  for  orderly  reduction  of  the  debt  should 
be  inaugurated. 

Debt  reduction  is  essential  for  bringing 
order  out  of  the  Federal  fiscal  chaos,  which 
has  engendered  chronic  deficits,  a  rising  na- 
tional debt  with  its  Inflationary  dangers,  and 
Increasing  Interest  costs.  Heavy  Interest 
charges  require  high  taxes,  and  debt  man- 
agement is  made  more  difficult  because  of 
the  Impact  of  debt  operations  and  Interest 
payments  on  the  economy.  Furthermore,  in 
the  event  of  an  International  or  other  emer- 
gency requiring  large  additions  to  the  debt, 
oiu-  debt  problems  will  become  even  more 
serious. 

The  Treasury  Department  should  not  be 
hampered  In  debt  management  with  the 
handicaps  of  statutory  Interest  rate  ceilings. 
Easy  credit  and  low-interest  rates  In  periods 
of  prosperity  Invite  wasteful  public  and  pri- 
vate spending  and  increase  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  remain 
independent  of  control  by  the  executive 
branch  in  Its  determination  and  conduct  of 
monetary  poUcles  and  activities. 


A  PROGRAM  OF  FEDERAL  TAX  REDUCTION 

Together  with  our  Federal  spending  and 
debt  proposals,  our  tax  recommendations  are 
advanced  to  strengthen  the  economy,  in- 
crease Its  stability,  and  promote  the  maxi- 
mum continuing  economic  growth.  These 
proposals  will  permit  provision  for  all  essen- 
tial Government  services  while  removing  the 
blight  of  wasteful  Federal  spending  and  re- 
pressive taxation. 

The  national  total  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  now  exceeds  $155  billion.  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Including  social  security  charges, 
account  for  $108  billion,  or  approximately  70 
percent  of  this  huge  sum.  Furthermore,  the 
individual  and  corporation  Income  taxes,  in 
spite  of  recent  reductions  In  rates,  account 
for  almost  70  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
taxes.  So  far  as  Individuals  and  employers 
are  concerned,  the  payroll  taxes  to  finance 
old-age  Insurance  continue  to  Increase  In 
rate  and  would  be  further  Increased  by  pro- 
posals to  Include  medical  and  other  services 
in  the  social  security  program. 

To  make  matters  worse.  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  Increasing  existing 
taxes  and  adopting  new  taxes.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Income  taxes  has  served  as 
an  invitation  to  some  of  these  governments 
to  levy  additional  burdens  on  the  taxpayers. 

The  American  tax  structure  Is  notably 
heavy  on  investment,  the  real  key  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  Our  Nation  has  been  raising 
relatively  more  revenue  from  Its  income 
taxes,  with  their  highly  graduated  rates,  than 
any  of  the  other  leading  nations.  Our  In- 
come tax  rates  have  also  been  comparatively 
high,  exceeding  the  rates  applied  in  many 
other  nations. 

Observers  have  pointed  to  the  faster  growth 
rates  of  other  countries.  Among  the  factors 
Infiuenclng  the  growth  of  the  American 
economy  has  been  the  hamp>ering  effect  of 
taxation  on  Investment  and  economic  Initia- 
tive. The  Nation's  tax  burden  Is  too  heavy 
for  the  competitive  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  provide  the  rising  national  Income, 
and  high  level  employment,  and  the  price 
stability  required  for  sustained  national 
prosperity.  Oui  taxes,  with  their  added  pres- 
sures on  business  costs,  are  also  unfavorable 
to  the  maximum  development  of  American 
exports  and  to  effective  competition  with  for- 
eign Arms  not  burdened  with  similar  costs. 

High  progressive  tax  rates  on  Incomes, 
estates,  and  gifts  confiscate  both  income  and 
property.  They  make  virtually  impossible 
the  accumulation  of  the  venture  capital 
needed  by  new  enterprises  for  their  growth 
in  a  competitive  economy.  They  make  the 
survival  of  small  business  more  difficult. 
And  they  stimulate  the  temptation  to  evade 
taxes.  Moderation  of  the  Federal  tax  bur- 
den Is  clearly  essential  If  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  to  operate  effectively  and  meet  its 
potentialities  for  growth.  It  is  particularly 
important  If  the  State  and  local  governments 
are  to  be  able  to  finance  public  education 
and  other  essential  services  without  becom- 
ing enslaved  to  Federal  aid  and  domination. 

This  program  is  directed  toward  Immedi- 
ate and  continuing  reductions  from  our  ex- 
cessively high  Federal  tax  rates.  The  tax- 
load  still  continues  at  a  level  that  seriously 
restrains  investment  and  productive  eco- 
nomic activity.  But  unless  Federal  spend- 
ing Is  checked  and  reduced,  tax  reductions 
will  be  of  little  avail  in  promoting  sound 
economic  growth. 

The  economic  expansion  that  the  tax  and 
other  fiscal  reforms  recommended  here  will 
create — by  increasing  the  funds  available  for 
productive  private  investment  and  lessening 
tax  restrictions  on  economic  Incentives — can 
be  expected  to  generate  a  rapidly  rising  total 
of  revenues  as  tax  rates  are  lowered.  This 
conclusion  Is  reinforced  by  recent  experience 
with  the  economic  and  revenue  effects  of 
Federal  tax  revisions. 


INDIVIDUAL     INCOME     TAX     RATES     SHOUU)     BX 
LOWERED 

Even  after  the  rate  reductions  provided 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  the  individual 
income  tax  rates  are  sharply  progressive. 
They  rise  rapidly  and  steeply  on  the  middle 
and  upper  incomes  which  supply  much  of 
the  Investment  needed  to  finance  economic 
growth.  These  high  tax  rates  are  costly  to 
the  economy  as  they  adversely  affect  eco- 
nomic incentives  as  well  as  capital  informa- 
tion. 

The  progressive  element  in  the  rate  struc- 
ture adds  relatively  little  to  the  income  tax 
revenues.  The  basic  14  percent  tax  rate, 
which  applies  to  all  taxable  income,  produces 
over  75  percent  of  the  revenue  from  the  in- 
dividual income  tax.  Only  the  remainder 
is  obtained  tram  the  progressive  portion  of 
the  total  tax  rates  which,  in  1965,  will  range 
up  to  70  percent.  Even  under  the  new  rates 
effective  in  1965,  progression  rises  so  rapidly 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  took  all  of 
every  individual  taxable  income  above  $26,- 
000  a  year.  It  would  add  only  1  percent  to 
the  total  revenues  derived  from  the  1965  tax 
structures. 

Our  huge  programs  of  Federal  spending 
necessitate  mass  participation  In  the  raising 
of  revenue.  Federal  spending  can  be 
brought  under  control  only  If  the  millions 
of  Income  taxpayers  insist  on  Its  control. 
In  order  to  secure  adequate  revenues  for  es- 
sential Government  services  and  the  wide 
popular  distribution  of  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment needed  for  the  control  of  Federal 
spending,  a  policy  of  low  income  tax  exemp- 
tions must  be  maintained. 

Both  as  a  measure  of  equity  and  as  a 
means  of  making  possible  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic growth  and  employment,  the  scale  of 
rate  progression  in  the  income  tax  should  be 
lowered  by  successive  rate  reductions.  A 
maximum  rate  below  50  percent  should  be 
our  goal.  At  the  same  time,  the  untoward 
bulge  In  the  tax  rates  on  the  middle  Incomes 
should  be  removed.  With  rational  control 
of  Federal  spending  and  the  increase  In  rev- 
enues with  growth  of  the  economy,  it  should 
also  be  possible  to  lower  the  minimum  tax 
rate. 

The  reform  of  the  individual  Income  tax 
rate  structure  along  the  lines  proposed  here 
would  help  recreate  individual  Incentives 
which  are  being  discouraged  by  ovu-  oppres- 
sive rates.  The  cvunulatlve  effect  of  our  high 
Federal  tax  rates  on  individuals  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  many 
concerns  in  obtaining  equity  capital.  Short- 
ages of  equity  capital  in  critical  areas  can 
be  alleviated  by  reductions  of  the  high  pro- 
gressive rates.  This  reform,  moreover,  would 
minimize  the  necessity  of  borrowing  funds 
to  finance  capital  improvements  and  would 
reduce  the  possibility  of  business  firms  ac- 
quiring a  top-heavy  debt  structure  in  seek- 
ing to  expand  output  and  employment. 

COMMUNITY  PROPERTY   PRINCIPLE 

The  Congress,  in  its  1948  tax  legislation, 
wisely  dealt  with  the  longstanding  problem 
of  equalizing  the  Federal  taxation  of  the  In- 
comes, estates,  and  gifts  of  married  couples 
in  all  States.  Any  efforts  to  nullify  this  re- 
form should  be  resisted. 

DOXIBLE  TAXATION  OF   INDIVIDUALS 

Congress  alleviated  somewhat  the  double 
taxation  of  dividends  In  1954.  The  amoimt 
of  relief  granted  was  so  small  that  the  oner- 
ous taxation  of  earnings  going  into  divi- 
dends, first  as  corporate  Income  and  subse- 
quently as  Individual  Income,  very  largely 
remained.  Those  opposed  to  encouraging 
investment  and  economic  growth  through 
the  more  equitable  taxation  of  dividends 
were  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
vision In  1964  which  removes  the  dividend 
credit  and  allows  only  a  very  modest  divi- 
dend exclusion. 
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No  other  type  of  income  Is  exposed  to  such 
double  taxation.  Other  nations,  whose  eco- 
nomic growth  records  are  considered  more 
satisfactory  than  the  American,  commonly 
eliminate  or  greatly  alleviate  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  dividends.  Certainly  there  is  no 
sound  economic  reason  for  penalizing  divi- 
dend income  in  comparison  with  interest 
paid  on  loans,  wages,  salaries,  and  other 
Income.  Economic  crowth  is  curbed  and  the 
whole  country  is  penalized. 

The  unfair  and  uneconomic  double  taxa- 
tion of  dividends  has  been  supported  with 
the  fallacious  argument  that  a  tax  on  divi- 
dends is  essentially  a  tax  on  the  wealtliy 
who  need  no  income  tax  relief.  A  wealthy 
person  may  actually  invest  in  tax-exempt 
State  and  municipal  securities  and  thereby 
avoid  the  taxation  of  income  from  funds 
which  might  otherwise  be  invested  in  pro- 
ductive venture  capital  in  private  industry. 

Millions  of  persons,  many  of  whom  are 
heads  of  families,  have  invested  in  stocks 
of  corporations.  Over  half  of  the  recipients 
of  dividends  have  incomes  under  $8,000. 
These  investors  may  be  persons  with  only 
small  dividend  receipts,  and  an  exclusion  of 
$100  of  dividend  income  for  an  individual 
and  $200  for  a  married  couple,  as  provided 
by  the  1964  legislation,  may  largely  alleviate 
or  even  eliminate  the  double  taxation  of 
their  dividends. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  of  double 
taxation  is  plainly  political.  If  it  is  equitable 
to  remove  the  double  taxation  of  dividends 
for  some  persons,  it  is  also  equitable  to  re- 
move it  for  all  investors.  If  it  is  good  for 
the  economy  and  conducive  to  high-level 
investment  and  employment  to  remove  the 
double  taxation  of  dividends  for  some  in- 
vestors. It  will  be  even  better  to  remove  It  for 
all  investors. 

It  should  be  our  goal  to  -  eliminate  the 
uneconomic  and  unfair  double  taxation  of 
dividends.  Until  this  goal  can  be  realized, 
we  should  move  to  substantially  reduce  it. 

After  computing  the  taxes  on  their  in- 
comes, including  taxable  dividends  received 
from  domestic  corporations  subject  to  the 
income  tax,  shareholders  should  be  allowed 
to  credit  against  their  tax  for  the  payment  of 
corporate  taxes  on  the  earnings  paid  out  in 
dividends.  The  percentage  allowed  as  a 
credit  presumably  would  be  at  least  the 
initial  rate  for  individual  incomes. 

The  proposed  method  for  immediately 
alleviating  double  taxation  applies  the  prin- 
ciple recognized  in  Federal  Income  taxation 
before  1936.  Up  to  that  time  dividends 
were  partially  exempt  from  the  individual 
Income  tax.  The  remedy  suggested  here  is 
widely  supported  by  businessmen  and  tax 
authorities.  This  economic  and  equitable 
approach  to  alleviating  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion of  dividends  should  be  the  first  step 
toward  completely  eliminating  it. 

REINVESTED    CAPITAL    GAINS 

The  attainment  of  an  expanding  economy 
requires  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  venture 
capital  into  Jobmaking  enterprises.  In- 
dividuals should  be  encouraged  to  invest 
their  savings  In  productive  private  enter- 
prises, not  only  through  lower  taxes  on  their 
incomes  and  further  alleviation  of  the  double 
taxation  of  dividends,  but  also  by  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  of  capital  gains. 

Long-term  gains  from  the  sale  of  capital 
assets  should  not  be  taxed  if  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  are  reinvested  in  capital  assets 
within  the  taxable  year.  This  principle  is 
already  recognized  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  sale  and  repurchase  of  homes. 

ESTATE    AND    GIFT    TAXES 

In  recent  years  the  rates  of  the  Federal 
estate  and  gift  taxes  have  been  carried  to 
excessive  heights  with  relatively  little  reve- 
nue obtained.  "The  purpose  of  these  taxes  is 
largely  regulatory  rather  than  revenue  pro- 
ducing and  they  should  be  abandoned.    As  a 


step  toward  Federal  withdrawal  from  the 
estate  tax  field,  the  tax  rates  should  now  be 
reduced,  with  a  maximum  rate  under  50  per- 
cent. The  gift  tax  rates  should  be  reduced 
proportionately  and  should  remain  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  estate  tax  rates.  By  appro- 
priate technical  amendments,  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes  should  be  made  consistent  with 
the  Federal  income  tax  to  the  end  that  the 
duplicate  taxation  which  now  exists  may  be 
eliminated.  Proposals  for  the  integration  of 
the  estate  and  gift  taxes  should  be  rejected. 

A    SYSTEM    OF    EXCISES    IS    NECESSARY 

Excise  taxes  are  practicable  of  administra- 
tion, productive  in  the  aggregate  of  large  and 
stable  revenues,  and  acceptable  to  American 
consumers  because  they  are  paid  convenient- 
ly in  small  amounts.  The  merits  of  excises 
as  revenues  are  amply  demonstrated  in  for- 
eign as  well  as  American  experience.  Among 
other  leading  nations  they  commonly  pro- 
vide relatively  more  revenue  than  in  this 
country,  considering  total  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes.  Many  of  these  nations  are  con- 
sidered to  have  enjoyed  a  more  satisfactory 
growth  rate  than  has  the  United  States. 

Reforms  in  our  wartime  patchwork  of  ex- 
cises are  long  overdue.  Excessively  high  tax 
rates  should  be  lowered.  Obnoxious  taxes 
plainly  detrimental  to  productive  business 
activity  or  consumption,  taxes  grossly  in- 
equitable In  their  application,  taxes  which 
increase  business  costs  to  the  detriment  of 
competitive  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad, 
taxes,  which  are  difficult  to  administer  and 
yield  little  revenue,  and  taxes  which  are 
more  properly  State  than  Federal  revenues 
should  be  removed  as  fast  as  revenue  re- 
quirements will  permit. 

The  relative  importance  of  excises  in  our 
tax  system  should  not  be  diminished.  They 
distribute  the  costs  of  public  services  of 
benefit  to  all  classes  more  widely  among 
those  able  to  pay  taxes  and  may  be  employed 
to  moderate  excessive  Income  tax  burdens. 
A  system  of  excises  has  been  and  should 
remain  a  major  source  of  revenue. 

In  considering  the  appropriate  role  of  ex- 
cises in  our  tax  system,  we  return  to  the 
problems  of  Federal  expenditure  control 
previously  emphasized  In  this  program  of 
fiscal  reform.  If  Federal  expenditures  are 
not  kept  In  check  but  outdistance  the  reve- 
nues furnished  by  reasonably  moderate  in- 
come and  excise  taxes,  it  will  clearly  be  nec- 
essary to  impose  additional  taxes  to  avoid 
dangerous  and  inflationary  deficit  financing. 
But  It  would  obviously  be  unwise  to  discard 
the  now  widely  accepted  policy  that  lower 
Income  tax  rates  are  necessary  to  remove 
the  Income  tax  drag  on  the  economy.  Rais- 
ing such  rates  would  be  unthinkable.  De- 
parting from  the  net  income  concept  and 
moving  toward  a  gross  Income  tax  through 
the  disallowance  of  traditional  and  desirable 
deductions  would  be  wholly  unacceptable. 
So  if  expenditures  are  not  adequately  con- 
trolled, the  only  practical  alternative  will 
be  the  adoption  of  a  broad-based,  uniform 
excise  tax  system  adapted  to  American  reve- 
nue and  economic  requirements. 

BUSINESS  TAX  REFORMS  ARE  NEEDED 

A  stable  and  moderate  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture should  be  adopted  now  so  that  business 
can  plan  for  the  future.  Frequently  major 
tax  revisions,  with  their  attendant  confu- 
sion and  Job  delaying  uncertainty,  can  then 
be  avoided. 

Steadily  increasing  Investment  by  both 
corporations  and  individuals  is  essential  for 
steady  and  satisfactory  growth.  The  heavy 
corporate  Income  tax  falls  directly  upon  pro- 
duction at  the  very  point  where  decisions 
are  made  to  promote  or  reject  new  inven- 
tions, to  expand  or  curtail  output  and  sales, 
and  to  hire  or  not  to  hire  additional  workers. 
Corporate  taxes  are  playing  too  important  a 
part  in  these  decisions. 


THE  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX  SHOULD  BE  REDTICa) 

The  present  corporate  Income  tax  rate 
although  reduced  somewhat  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  Is  conducive  to  Inefficiency  and 
Is  detrimental  to  the  achievement  of  maa. 
mum  production  and  employment,  it  re- 
stricts the  ability  of  many  corporations  to 
pay  the  current  dividends  demanded  to  at- 
tract investments  by  shareholders,  to  reserve 
the  funds  needed  for  paying  dividends  in 
years  of  low  Incomes  or  losses,  and  to  finance 
greater  production  and  employment.  The 
tax  also  places  a  heavy  burden  on  equity 
capital  and  invites  borrowing,  with  Its  at- 
tendant strains  on  the  financial  structure. 

An  early  start  should  be  made  toward 
material  reduction  of  the  corporate  income 
tax  rate  beyond  the  rate  reduction  enacted 
in  1964. 

A   FAVORABLE  TAX  CLIMATE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  problems  of  small  business  have  re- 
ceived much  attention  because  it  is  desired 
to  encourage  the  creation  and  expansion  of 
small  concerns  as  a  means  of  preserving  a 
competitive  system  of  free  enterprise.  The 
greatest  possible  contribution  of  small  en- 
terprises to  production  and  employment  Is 
required  if  the  Nation's  economic  goals  are 
to  be  realized. 

If  small  enterprises  are  to  be  organized  and 
prosper,  both  the  Individual  and  corporate 
Income  tax  rates  must  be  lowered.  The  re- 
ductions proposed  in  the  rates  of  the  In- 
dividual Income  tax  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  small  proprietorships  and  partner- 
ships, v/hich  are  now  highly  important  ele- 
ments in  the  competitive  economy.  In  ad- 
dition to  proposed  reductions  in  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  other  features 
of  the  tax  program  recommended  herein  will 
benefit  small  business.  Unincorporated  en- 
terprises, as  well  as  corporations,  will  bene- 
fit from  more  reasonable  allowances  for  de- 
preciation, and  the  reforms  advocated  in  tax- 
ing capital  gains,  estates,  and  gifts. 

DISCRETION    IN    DEDUCTIONS    FOR    DEPRECIATION 
AND  OBSOLESCENCE 

The  depreciation  guidelines  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  in  1962  and  the  investment  credit 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1962  have  demon- 
strated that  provisions  for  earlier  recovery 
of  capital  costs  will  encourage  greater  In- 
vestment. A  wider  latitude  in  the  allowance 
of  depreciation  and  obsolescence  would  fur- 
ther encourage  the  development  of  new  en- 
terprises, the  promotion  of  new  products, 
and  the  expansion  of  production  and  em- 
ployment. No  tax  reform  is  more  imperative 
if  economic  growth  Is  to  be  encouraged. 

Business  management  can  best  determine 
the  propriety  of  a  particular  method  of  de- 
preciation and  absolescence  in  any  given  case. 
Within  the  limits  of  sound  and  consistent 
accounting,  business  management  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  discretion  In  the  choice 
of  the  method  and  the  rates  of  depreciation 
and  obsolescence.  Congress  should  enact  J 
legislation  with  this  objective  In  mind  for 
the  guidance  of  both  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  taxpayers.  In  the  meantime, 
the  reserve  ratio  test  In  connection  with  the 
Treasury's  depreciation  guidelines  should  be 
abolished. 

TAXATION    OF     U.S.-OWNED     BUSINESS     ABROAD 

It  has  become  quite  clear  that  revision  rf 
U.S.  tax  law  as  applied  to  American  business    ^ 
operations  abroad  is  Imperative.     Other  na-    j 
tions  do  not  Impose  harsh  income  tax  and    ^ 
other  burdens  on  foreign  business  operations 
of  their  nationals  as  does  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  substantial  segments  of  U.S.- 
owned  business  abroad  have  been  forced  to 
become  noncompetitive. 

Today  it  Is  widely  acknowledged  that 
achieving  competitive  effectiveness  for  U.S. 
taxpayers  in  International  business  should 
have  the  highest  economic  priority.  This  to 
equally  applicable  to  all  geographical  areas. 


whether  or  not  designated  as  economically 
developed.  To  achieve  this  competitive  ef- 
fectiveness, a  revision  of  restrictive  U.S.  tax 
law  Is  vital  and  essential. 

The  most  effective  step  that  could  be  taken, 
one  which  would  provide  the  best  possible 
tax  climate  abroad  for  U.S.  business,  would 
be  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  territoriality  for  the  taxation  of  for- 
eign business  income.  Some  profits  should 
be  taxed  only  in  the  country  w^ere  earned. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  tax  systems  of  a 
number  of  home  countries  which  support 
business  in  competition  with  foreign  business 
of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

In  the  absence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  territoriality  a  less  eff^ectlve — 
but  nevertheless  urgently  needed — plan 
would  be  to  eliminate  subpart  P  (sees. 
951  to  964)  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
reduce  the  amount  of  U.S.  tax  imposed  on 
foreign  Income,  and  appropriately  recognize 
the  tax  reductions  or  inducement  offered  by 
,  other  nations.  Other  effective  U.S.  encour- 
agement must  be  developed  for  exports  to  all 
nations. 

OTHER    NEEDED     TAX     REFORMS 

There  are  many  changes  of  a  basic  and 
technical  nature  which  should  be  made  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Our  program 
does  not  attempt  to  provide  o.n  effective 
treatment  of  all  such  changes.  However, 
recommendations  are  made  with  respect  to 
certain  highly  desirable  reforms  of  general 
Interest  that  should  be  given  prompt  con- 
sideration. 

END  THE  PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
ORGANIZATIONS    ENCAGING    IN    BUSINESS 

All  organizations  engaging  in  business  in 
competition  with  private  entei-prises  should 
be  taxed  similarly  with  such  enterprises. 
The  exemption  from  Federal  taxation  of 
Government-financed  enterprises,  coopera- 
tives, and  other  so-called  nonprofit  organi- 
zations that  engage  in  various  business  ac- 
tivities in  competition  with  private  concerns 
is  not  only  unfair  but  also.  In  this  era  of 
high  Federal  taxation,  places  heavy  handi- 
caps on  the  private  enterprise  system.  More- 
over, it  denies  to  the  Government  additional 
sources  of  revenue.  Steps  taken  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962  to  cope  with  inequalities 
In  the  taxation  of  cooperatives  and  other 
types  of  business  may  prove  to  have  a  miti- 
gating Infiuence  but  will  only  partially  re- 
move tax  discriminations. 

We  believe  that  consumers  are  entitled  to 
purchase  from  the  sources  that  most  effi- 
ciently fill  their  needs  at  the  lowest  prices. 
But  consumers  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  of 
free  and  fair  competition  among  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  business  if  the  Government, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  referee  to  make  sure 
that  the  rules  of  fair  competition  are  OD- 
served,  exempts  some  of  the  competitors  from 
taxation  or  extends  special  favors  to  them 
and  compels  other  competitors  to  operate 
at  a  heavy  tax  disadvantage. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  true  cooperation  by 
farmers,  consumers,  or  other  groups,  but  we 
do  oppose  the  resort  to  tax-exempt  forms  of 
business  organization  and  the  enjoyment  by 
such  groups  of  special  tax  or  other  advan- 
tages provided  by  legislation  or  administra- 
tive rulings.  The  tax  preferentials  given  to 
certain  types  of  cooperatives  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  subsidy  to  the  undertakings  bene- 
fiting from  them.  If  It  Is  our  purpose  to 
drive  private  enterprises  out  of  existence, 
no  surer  way  can  be  found  than  by  taxing 
them  heavily  while  relieving  their  competi- 
tors from  similar  responsibilities. 

FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  AND  FINANCES 
SHOULD    BE    BETTER     COORDINATED 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  program,  strong 
State  and  local  governments  are  essential  if 
our  system  of  representative  government  Is 
not  to  give  way  to  a  highly  centralized  and 
powerful  government  wasting  the  people's 
resources  and  disregarding  their  real  needs. 


Federal  taxes  must  Inevitably  fall  on  the 
same  resources  and  the  same  people  as  State 
and  local  taxes.  The  only  revenue  resources 
available  to  Government  are  the  earnings, 
savings,  and  expenditures  of  the  people. 

The  high  Federal  taxes  on  personal  and 
corporate  incomes  have  been  the  greatest 
barrier  to  the  development  of  adequate  and 
equitable  State  and  local  tax  systems.  Fur- 
ther reductions  In  these  taxes  would  both 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  enable  the 
taxpayers  to  support  essential  State  and  local 
government  services.  Such  reductions  would 
permit  tapering  off  or  eliminating  Federal 
grants-in-aid  and  placing  increased  respon- 
sibility for  public  education  and  other  do- 
mestic functions  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  fiscal  resources  of  the  States  would 
further  be  Improved  by  Federal  withdrawal 
from  a  number  of  minor  revenue  fields. 
Death  and  gift  taxes  should  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  the  States.  Their  laws  govern 
the  transfer  of  property  and  they  entered 
extensively  into  Inheritance  taxation  before 
the  Federal  estate  tax  was  saddled  on  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Government  should  discon- 
tinue taxes  on  amusements,  club  dues,  and 
safety  deposit  box  rentals  and  also  the  docu- 
mentary stamp  taxes. 

Employers  should  be  allowed  a  100  percent 
offset  credit  against  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  tax,  and  Federal  grants  for 
administration  of  State  employment  security 
o£Bces  should  be  discontinued. 

Confiicts  and  inequalities  in  Federal.  State, 
and  local  taxation  should  be  eliminated,  and 
tax  administration  and  compliance  should 
be  facilitated  by  the  better  coordination  of 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  the  different  levels  of 
government. 

As  soon  as  desirable  and  practicable  meth- 
ods of  Improved  tax  coordination  can  be 
developed,  they  should  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  and  our  governments. 

SPENDING,     TAXES,     AND      ECONOMIC     GROWTH 
WITHOUT    INFLATION 

This  program  has  been  published  because 
of  our  grave  concern  over  rising  Government 
expenditures,  the  urgent  need  for  further  tax 
reforms  and  reductions,  persistently  recur- 
ring price  inflation,  and  the  plight  of  the 
dollar  as  serious  deficits  continue  In  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  International  balance 
of  payments.  We  believe  that  the  basis  of 
natural  and  sustained  economic  growth  is  an 
expanding  free  enterprise  economy.  The 
artificial  bursts  of  economic  activity  which 
are  stimulated  by  ever  Increasing  Govern- 
ment spending  and  almost  continuous  deficit 
financing  must  Inevitably  collapse  as  the  In- 
stability of  Inflation  gives  way  to  the  decay 
of  depression. 

The  recommendations  In  the  program 
would  reverse  the  expenditure  trend  by  cur- 
tailing wasteful  and  nonessential  spending, 
and  they  would  alleviate  the  retarding  effects 
of  present  tax  laws  on  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  threat  of  further  Inflation  can  only 
be  curbed  If  all  groups  In  our  society  unite  In 
Its  control.  If  the  Nation  chooses  to  gen- 
erate Inflation  by  deflclt  financing  and  cheap 
money,  it  must  accept  the  serious  economic 
declines  which  are  bound  to  follow.  The 
Federal  Government  can  best  contribute  to 
economic  stability  by  following  a  fiscal  pro- 
gram that  will  promote  sound  and  steady 
economic  growth  through  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  productive  private  enterprise.  To 
this  end,  we  advocate  the  prevention  and 
elimination  of  nonessential  Federal  expendl 
tures  and  the  Immediate  moderation  and 
reform  of  our  burdensome  and  uneconomic 
Federal  taxes. 

We  believe  that  oxa  national  problems  of 
employment  and  satisfactory  levels  of  living 
for  all  can  be  solved  only  with  continuous 
economic  growth  and  improvement  generated 
In  a  healthy  private  enterprise  economy. 
More  and  better  goods  and  services  will  be 


produced  and  supplied  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion only  if  the  Incentives  and  Investment 
needed  to  create  and  fuel  a  productive  econ- 
omy are  fully  active  and  unrestrained  by  op- 
pressive taxation  and  unwise  fiscal  policies. 
Poverty  and  economic  blight  v^ill  give  way  to 
prosperity  and  economic  progress  as  fast  as 
economic  growth  Is  achieved  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  citizens  in  the  operation  of 
an  efficient  system  of  private  enterprise. 


FISHERY  PRODUCTS  IN  FOOD-FOR- 
PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  sent  to  Congress  the 
annual  report  on  the  food-for-peace 
program,  outlining  the  importance  of 
the  program  to  our  agricultural  inter- 
ests and  developing  foreign  trade.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  improve  the  nutritional 
balance  in  the  commodities  sold  under 
the  program.  In  my  opinion,  this  es- 
sential balance  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
the  administration  implements  the  law, 
recently  enacted,  which  permits  high- 
protein  fishery  products  to  be  added  to 
the  food-for-peace  program.  The  fact 
that  this  has  not  been  implemented  to 
date  has  been  of  grave  concern  to  me. 
The  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  been  directed  to  under- 
take an  investigation  of  whether  there  is 
any  basis  for  committee  hearings  on 
this  failure  to  implement  the  amend- 
ment. I  certainly  hope  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  to  implement  the  amend- 
ment and  to  satisfy  the  President's  desire 
to  improve  the  nutritional  balance  in  our 
present  program. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Byelorussians  proclaimed 
their  independence  from  Russia  on 
March  25,  1918,  and  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom for  less  than  a  year.  But  even  that 
very  brief  period  has  left  such  a  mem- 
orable impression  upon  them  that  for 
each  of  the  last  47  years  they  have 
faithfully  observed  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence.  And  even  today, 
Byelorussia  remains  a  captive  province 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants  are  prisoners  there. 

Sad  indeed  has  been  the  history  of  this 
gallant  and  gifted  people.  Centuries 
ago  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  then  had  to  put  up  with 
Russia's  autocratic  regime.  When  that 
regime  was  overthrown,  they  thought 
that  their  bondage  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  they  could  become  masters  of 
their  own  destiny.  Such  was  their  firm 
belief  in  1918;  but  fate  was  cruel  to  them. 
Within  a  year  of  their  independence, 
the  Red  Army  dealt  with  them  cruelly; 
aad  eventually  the  Byelorussians  were 
/brought  under  the  unrelenting  rule  of 
the  Kremlin.  And  to  this  day,  most  of 
them  have  no  choice  but  to  endure  Com- 
munist tyranny.  Of  course  they  hope 
for  their  freedom,  and  ceaselessly  work 
for  it,  confident  that  in  the  end  their 
cause  will  win  against  the  forces  of 
oppression.  On  the  47th  anniversary  of 
their  independence,  my  heartfelt  wishes 
are  with  them. 
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AFL-CIO   STATEMENT  ON   CON- 
SUMER LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  the 
executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  ap- 
proved an  excellent  statement  of  goals 
for  Congress  with  respect  to  consumer 
legislation. 

As  a  group  of  citizens,  consumers  are 
a  diffused  influence;  and  their  interests 
are  put  before  Congress  only  with  difiB- 
culty.  The  more  narrow  interests, 
whicli  often  are  threats  to  the  welfare 
of  consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
powerful  and  concentrated.  One  of  the 
finest  achievements  of  organized  labor, 
and  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  particular,  is  its 
constant  effort  to  speak  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  little 
taxpayer.  I  hope  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  pay  special  heed  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Consumer  Legislation 

The  executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  is 
hopeful  that  the  89th  Congress  will  produce 
a  significant  advance  in  the  enactment  of 
needed  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  American 
consuming  public.  Bills  dealing  with  a 
number  of  consumer  issues  have  already  been 
introduced  and  others  will  be  presented  in 
the  near  future.  We  believe  the  time  is  ripe 
for  action  on  these  issues,  many  of  which 
are  of  long  standing  and  have  been  thorough- 
ly explored  by  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  AFL-CIO  represents  Its  membership 
not  only  with  respect  to  their  Interests  as 
workers  in  the  Job  market,  but  is  also  well 
aware  of  their  problems  as  buyers  for  mil- 
lions of  households  in  consumer  markets. 
Organized  workers,  like  the  rest  of  the  con- 
suming public,  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  goods  they  buy  will  be  fairly  priced,  safe 
to  use.  and  adequately  and  honestly  de- 
scribed. 

In  particular,  we  call  for  prompt  action  to: 

1.  Enact  a  truth-in-lendlng  bill,  which  will 
require  lenders  to  disclose  to  consumers  the 
cost  of  the  credit  extended  to  them,  both  the 
dollar  cost  and  the  true  percentage  annual 
Interest  rate. 

2.  Enact  a  truth-ln-packaging  bill  to  stop 
deceptive  labelling  and  packaging  of  con- 
sumer products  and  to  establish  ground  rules 
on  reasonable  standards  for  weights  and 
measures  in  packaged  products. 

3.  Suppress  the  shameful  bootleg  market 
in  pep  pills  and  goof  balls  and  other  mind- 
affecting  drugs  that  cause  hazards  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  general  public. 

4.  Close  the  loopholes  in  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  especially  those  which  al- 
low cosmetics  on  the  market  that  have  not 
been  pretested  for  safety  and  which  permit 
the  sale  of  untested  healing  devices — useless 
or  dangerous  or  both. 

5.  Require  Federal  inspection  of  all  meat 
for  safety  and  wholesomeness,  whether  or  not 
the  meat  moves  in  interstate  commerce. 

6.  Establish  Federal  safety  standards  for 
automobile  tires. 

7.  Enable  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  put  a  quick  stop  to  misleading  advertising 
and  other  abuses  by  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  temporary  cease -and  desist 
orders,  pending  the  outcome  of  its  fre- 
quently lengthy  proceedings  against 
offenders. 


We  reiterate  our  opposition  to  enactment 
of  any  Federal  resale  price  maintenance  law, 
under  whatever  label  it  may  be  offered, 
whether  fair  trade,  quality  stabilization,  or 
other  Imaginative  slogan.  Such  a  law,  which 
would  allow  mantifacturers  to  fix  the  price 
at  which  their  branded  or  trademarked  prod- 
ucts may  be  sold  by  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, would  discourage  or  suppress  price 
competition  and  result  In  high  prices  to 
consumers. 

We  ask  that  the  Issue  of  excessive  prices 
for  prescription  drugs,  largely  dormant  since 
the  death  of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  be  re- 
opened in  the  present  Congress. 

We  also  commend  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  having  made  possible  the  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  $600  million  annually  in 
the  cost  of  natural  gas  services  to  American 
consumers. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  machinery  for  con- 
sumer representation  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  be  inadequate.  We  favor 
a  statutory  provision  for  such  representa- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Select  Committees  on  Consumer 
Affairs   in  the   House  and   Senate. 

We  call  upon  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  give  vigorous  support  to 
these  legislative  objectives  in  behalf  of  the 
consuming  public. 


COURAGEOUS  STAND  OF  WILLARD 
WIRTZ  ON  FOREIGN  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  many  Senators  know,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  on-the-spot  inspection  tour 
in  California,  to  gain  firsthand  infor- 
mation on  the  alleged  labor  shortage 
caused  by  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
program.  It  is  typical  of  the  fairmind- 
edness  and  honesty  of  Willard  Wirtz 
that  he  took  the  time  to  see  for  himself 
exactly  what  the  situation  was. 

As  a  result  of  this  trip.  Secretary 
Wirtz  remains  convinced  that  the  days 
of  a  guaranteed  labor  supply,  imported 
from  abroad  are  over.  According  to  a 
dispatch  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  29,  Secretary  Wirtz 
made  it  plain,  at  a  news  conference 
that  "Henceforth  agriculture  will  have  to 
get  its  labor  supply  through  direct  wage 
competition  in  the  domestic  labor  mar- 
ket." 

Those  of  us  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  migrant  farm  labor  situation  have 
long  been  convinced  that  if  the  farmer 
will  provide  decent  family  housing  and 
decent  wages,  he  will  get  the  good,  re- 
liable American  workers  he  needs  to 
harvest  his  crops.  I  am  glad  that  so 
distinguished  an  expert  in  the  labor  field 
as  Willard  Wirtz  shares  that  view.  As 
for  the  prospects  that  more  foreign 
workers  will  be  brought  in  through  a 
back  door  bracero  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  414,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
Secretary  Wirtz  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

Some  people  have  felt  that  Public  Law  414 
would  replace  Public  Law  78.    It  will  not. 

I  salute  Secretary  Wirtz  for  his 
courageous  stand  in  behalf  of  American 
workers,  despite  the  intense  political  and 
economic  pressures  being  placed  on  him. 

Secretary  Wirtz'  trip  received  excel- 
lent press  coverage  and  editorial  com- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  29,  1965;  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  29,  1965;  an 


article,  by  Doris  Fleeson,  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  March  26;  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  27,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and   the   articles   were  .  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  19651 
Squeeze  on  the  Migrants 

After  years  of  successful  sabotage  by  the 
corporate  farm  lobby,  Congress  finally  was 
able  to  slam  the  door  last  December  31  on 
the  legal  importation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  low-wage  Mexican  laborers  to  har- 
vest American  cropys.  Now  California  growers 
are  engaged  in  a  callous,  rearguard  action 
to  reopen  the  migration  floodgates  and  thus 
to  condemn  American  farmworkers  to  con- 
tinued exploitation. 

Every  device  short  of  outright  refusal  to 
accept  domestic  farmworkers  has  been  used 
to  discredit  the  Labor  Department's  recruit- 
ment  efforts.  The  growers'  aim  is  to  prove 
that  crops  will  rot  if  Secretary  Wirtz  does  not 
authorize  the  emergency  admission  of  large 
numbers  of  braceros  from  Mexico.  State  ofB- 
cials  already  have  thrown  their  support  be- 
hind the  farmowners  in  the  Salinas  area, 
and  pressure  for  a  wholesale  breakthrough  Is 
mounting  in  the  rest  of  California. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wirtz  has  stood  fast — as  he 
should.  He  is  making  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  obstacles  to  getting  enough  workers  in 
California.  Already  he  has  discovered  that 
one  answer  is  the  survival  of  abysmal  living 
conditions  in  some  migrant  labor  camps.  He 
said  the  filth  at  one  camp  near  Salinas  made 
him  "ashamed"  that  anything  so  bad  existed 
in  America. 

In  line  with  his  duty  under  the  general  im- 
migration law,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  held  hearings 
and  established  $1.40  an  hour  as  the  prevail- 
ing rate  California  growers  must  offer  domes- 
tic laborers  before  he  will  certify  any  shortage 
requiring  the  importation  of  foreign  help. 
This  wage  standard  is  scheduled  to  become 
effective  April  1,  and  certainly  no  need  for 
braceros  should  be  assumed  until  it  has  had 
a  comprehensive  test.  And,  if  this  wage 
proves  insufficiently  attractive,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  labor  field  should  not  bring  a  higher 
one. 

Once  growers  are  compelled  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  paying  a  living  wage, 
America's  highly  profitable  corporate  farms 
will  cease  to  be  "sweatshops  in  the  sun"  and 
no  shadow  of  excuse  will  exist  for  the  mass 
import  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29,  1965) 
Day  of  Alien  Labor  Over  Wirtz  Tells  Coast 
Farmers — Growers     Must     Compete    fob 
Domestic  Workers,  He  Says  After  Tons 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Angeles,  March  28. — Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  a  new  era  in  a  major  segment  of  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Wirtz "  declared  this  weekend,  after 
making  a  4-day  investigation  of  California's 
vast  farming  industry,  that  the  day  of  a  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored guaranteed  and  assured 
farm  labor  supply,  through  the  seasonal  im- 
portation of  cut-rate  alien  field  hands,  was 
over. 

Henceforth,  he  said,  agriculture  will  have 
to  get  its  workers  through  direct  wage  com- 
petition in  the  domestic  labor  market. 

He  predicted  that  even  major  increases  in 
farm  wages  would  bring  only  insignificant 
increases  in  retail  food  prices. 

To  facilitate  this  far-reaching  transition 
to  domestic  labor,  Mr.  Wirtz  Indicated  that  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  press  for  two  innova- 
tions long  considered  radical  in  agricultural 


economics:  a  national  minimum  wage  and 
unemployment  insurance  for  farm  workers. 
minimum  wage  studied 

The  Secretary  is  also  considering  the  de- 
velopment, under  Federal-State  auspices,  of 
a  national  network  of  trailer  parks,  with  full 
community  facilities,  as  bases  from  which 
migrant  farm-worker  families  could  follow 
the  crop  cycle  and  live  decently. 

Many  of  these  families  still  live  In  battered 
automobiles  or  shacks  on  dltchbanks  In  the 
"Grapes  of  Wrath"  fashion  of  the  1930's. 

A  score  of  States,  mainly  in  the  West,  have 
made  extensive  use  of  alien  labor,  chiefly 
Mexican  braceros  Imported  annually  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  grounds  of  domes- 
tic labor  shortages. 

This  importation  was  ended  by  law  Decem- 
ber 31.  Since  then  there  has  been  mounting 
clamor  from  farm  quarters,  and  pressures  on 
Congress  and  the  administration,  to  revive 
the  traSac. 

The  system  has  long  been  opposed  by 
organized  labor  and  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions as  a  wage-cutting  device.  The  so- 
called  shortages  of  domestic  labor,  in  the 
face  of  large-scale  unemployment,  have  been 
attributed  to  farm  employers'  refusal  to  of- 
fer enough  pay  as  long  as  they  could  get 
dollar-an-hour   alien  labor. 

LITTLE  disruption  SEEN 

Mr.  Wirtz  concluded  that  In  California, 
the  biggest  agricultural  State  and  the  big- 
gest user  of  braceros  [Spanish  idiom  for 
manual  laborers],  the  shift  to  domestic  labor 
had  been  effected  thus  far  with  minimal  dis- 
ruption of  farming  although  there  might  be 
very  limited  and  selective  transitional  needs 
for  some  aliens  in  this  fall's  harvest  peak. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  conclusions  at 
an  airport  news  conference  last  night  as  he 
headed  back  to  Washington,  his  shoes 
daubed  with  mud  from  tramping  through 
dozens  of  vegetable  fields,  fruit  groves  and 
labor  camps  during  a  thousand-mile  tour  of 
the  State  by  plane  and  car. 

In  four  16-hour  days,  he  talked  with  hun- 
dreds of  workers,  employers,  and  officials.  In 
collaboration  with  an  entourage  of  Federal 
and  State  agricultural  and  labor  experts,  he 
probed  f^rm  economics  down  to  fractions  of 
a  cent. 

California's  large-scale  farm  employers  had 
hoped  the  visit  would  be  an  occasion  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  long-simmering  argvunent 
about  the  asserted  indlspensability  of  a 
"supplementary  alien  labor  supply,"  which 
critics  have  likened  to  the  garment  indus- 
try's onetime  dependence  on  a  flow  of  Immi- 
grants from  Europe. 

But  Mr.  Wirtz,  after  his  Investigation,  re- 
jected this  notion  as  a  dead  issue.  He  em- 
phasized that  in  terminating  Public  Law  78, 
which  authorized  federally  regulated  impor- 
tation of  labor.  Congress  had  expressed  its 
will  that  this  labor  soxirce  be  ended. 

The  only  question  now,  he  said,  is  how 
to  achieve  the  transition  to  a  stable,  and  eco- 
nomically and  socially  satisfactory,  domestic 
supply. 

The  will  of  Congress,  he  added,  likewise 
precluded  reviving  any  large-scale  admission 
of  foreign  labor  under  section  414  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  on  which 
many  farm  employers  have  been  pinning 
their  hopes. 

Under  this  provision,  foreign  labor  can  en- 
ter the  United  States  temporarily  to  work  in 
a  certain  area  if  the  Labor  Department  agrees 
that  the  area  has  a  labor  shortage. 

"Some  people  have  felt  that  section  414 
would  replace  Public  Law  78,"  Mr.  Wirtz  said. 
"It  will  not. 

"I  see  the  situation  moving  from  the  re- 
criminations and  absolutes  of  the  last  several 
months  of  discussions,"  he  said,  "into  a 
period  where  we  face  squarely  the  fact  that 
Public  Law  78  has  been  terminated.    What 


lies  ahead  is  a  longer  range  challenge  to  meet 
the  changeover  In  California's  agriculture. 

"A  fully  guaranteed,  assured  labor  supply 
will  no  longer  be  the  case,"  Mr.  Wirtz  said. 
"It  will  be  up  to  employers,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  and  private  agencies,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  Incentives.  A  basic  decision 
implicit  in  the  action  of  Congress  was  that 
labor  should  find  its  price  on  a  competitive 
basis." 

He  declared,  "There  has  been  substantially 
no  bargaining  power  between  employees  and 
employers  over  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. From  here  on  there'll  be  a  competi- 
tive factor  in  the  situation. 

"Under  Public  Law  78,"  he  continued,  "at 
least  one-fifth  of  California  agriculttiral 
work  was  performed  by  single  Individuals, 
from  a  foreign  country,  living  apart  from 
their  families,  in  a  network  of  bachelor  labor 
camps.  In  the  future  this  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  performed  by  people  of  this 
country  who  travel  with  their  families. 

"There  will  be  problems  of  providing  fam- 
ily housing,  and  such  things  as  schools, 
churches,  and  other  community  facilities. 
But  it's  clearly  within  the  area  of  achievable 
accomplishments,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  question  whatsoever,"  Mr. 
Wirtz  said,  "that  we  can  end  the  anomaly, 
the  paradox  of  there  being  400,000  to  500.000 
unemployed  in  California  and  there  still 
being  difficulty  recruiting  labor  for  farms." 

The  normal  farm  employment  in  Califor- 
nia at  this  time  of  the  year  Is  around  275,000. 
Against  this,  Mr.  Wirtz  observed  that  there 
were  pending  only  three  emergency  applica- 
tions for  supplementary  alien  labor — which 
he  can  still  authorize  under  section  414 — to- 
taling only  about  8,000  workers. 

These  applications  report  shortages  of  5,100 
workers  for  lettuce  harvesting  around  Sa- 
linas, 2,900  for  tomatoes  around  Stockton, 
and  250  for  date-palm  pollination  at  Indio 

Department  of  Labor  officials  and  growers' 
representatives  will  discuss  these  areas  this 
week  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wirtz*  tour  took  him  from  the  aspara- 
gus ranches  of  northern  California  to  the 
citrus  groves  around  Los  Angeles  and  the 
various  crops  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  where 
lettuce  alone  brought  In  $39  million  last  year 
to  a  small  nxunber  of  ranches. 

HEASS    both    SIDES 

From  employers  Mr.  Wirtz  heard  countless 
explanations  of  why  U.S.  citizens  could  not 
do  the  "stoop  labor"  on  farms,  although  a 
good  deal  of  It  admittedly  has  been  done  by 
them  all  along,  and  how  the  domestic  labor 
supply  was  undependable. 

From  workers  he  heard  equally  numerous 
accounts  of  having  been  denied  Jobs,  up  to 
January,  In  favor  of  aliens,  and  of  wages 
below  the  subsistence  level. 

"I  observed  that  the  most  serious  reports 
of  labor  turnover  came  from  farm  operations 
where  conditions  were  bad,"  he  commented, 
"and  the  fewest  complaints  from  places  that 
obviously  were  well  operated." 

A  memorable  vignette  occurred  as  the  Sec- 
retary surveyed  asparagus  harvesting  in 
northern  California. 

"Where  are  the  toilets?"  he  asked. 

The  ranch  owner  blurted  out  In  astonish- 
ment: "What  toilets?" 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  29, 

1965] 

Wirtz'  Decision  Jolts  Growers  in 

California 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Los  Angeles,  March  28. — As  O.  W.  Plllerup, 

of  the  Council  of  California  Growers,  was 

leaving  the  Hyatt  House  Hotel  at  Salinas  last 

Wednesday    a    broadly    grinning    associate 

come  up  and  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Well,  I  think  we  saved  the  day,"  said  the 
associate. 


The  day  he  referred  to  is  the  day  of  the 
bracero,  legislatively  terminated  when  Con- 
gress let  Public  Law  78  die  on  December  31. 

Fillerup  had  Just  'presided  over  a  3-hour 
presentation  In  which  a  dozen  allies  from 
canning,  food  processing,  transport  and 
banking  industries  and  the  Teamsters  Union 
sought  to  persuade  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wil- 
lard Wirtz  that  the  California  economy  would 
go  to  pot  without  Importation  of  Mexican 
workers. 

FiUerup's  friend  obviously  thought  the 
Secretary  had  been  persuaded.  But  Inside 
the  motel's  opulent  bar,  other  colleagues 
were  less  sanguine. 

Their  misgivings  were  substantiated  last 
night  when  Wirtz,  Just  before  flying  back  to 
Washington  from  Los  Angeles,  bluntly  de- 
clared, "the  bracero  program  is  over." 

limited  use 

He  did  indicate  there  might  be  some  lim- 
ited spot  use  of  braceros  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion to  100  percent  domestic  labor.  Under 
Public  Law  414,  the  Secretary  may  certify 
Importation  of  foreign  workers  when  InsxilB- 
clent  Americans  are  available  at  fair  rates  of 
pay  and  under  adequate  work  conditions. 

But  this  Is  not  what  the  growers  wanted. 
They  were  shooting  for  the  resumption  of  a 
program  under  which  Mexican  nationals  ac- 
coxinted  for  one-fifth  of  the  State's  farm- 
labor  needs. 

Wirtz  has  consistently  argued  that  suffi- 
cient domestic  workers  can  be  found  if  com- 
petition Is  allowed  to  return  to  the  farm 
labor  market,  if  reasonable  wages  are  paid 
and  If  decent  housing  and'  food  are  main- 
tained for  field  hands.  He  considers  it  an 
anomaly  that  a  State  with  400,000  unem- 
ployed should  Import  100,000  Mexican 
laborers. 

Though  Wirtz  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
working  conditions  on  some  farms,  the  former 
labor  law  professor  was  outraged  at  the 
misery  and  squalor  In  which  many  of  the 
laborers  live  in  the  midst  of  a  booming 
economy. 

He  got  his  back  up  when  canning  execu- 
tives threatened  to  move  their  operations  to 
Mexico,  throwing  thousands  of  Americans 
out  of  work,  unless  the  flow  of  braceros  is 
resumed.  Later  he  said  their  argument 
"leaves  me  cold." 

MESSAGE   CLEAB 

When  he  left  Los  Angeles,  Wirtz'  message 
to  the  growers  was  clear:  Treat  your  domes- 
tic workers  right  and  you  will  never  lack  few 
them.  And  If  you  don't  treat  them  right, 
there  will  be  no  certification  of  foreign  work- 
ers to  ease  the  transition.  Higher  wages 
may  mean  some  slight  increase  in  retail 
prices  but  the  American  housewife  should  be 
willing  to  pay  a  half  cent  more  for  a  head  of 
lettuce  to  Improve  the  lot  of  farm  labor,  he 
indicated. 

The  California  growers,  of  course,  cannot 
be  blamed  for  trying  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  The  braceros  were  a  source  of  cheap, 
efficient,  docile  labor.  Unionization  Is  ex- 
pected to  accelerate  as  Americans  tsike  over 
their  Jobs.  Costs  will  go  up.  Profits  may 
be  shaved. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  catastrophe  for 
the  growers  If  they  follow  Wirtz*  advice. 
The  total  volume  of  California's  agrlcult\iral 
output  amounts  to  $3.5  billion  a  year. 
Earnings  estimates  are  hard  to  come  by  but 
some  farm  economists  put  the  State's  net 
earnings  after  taxes  on  farm  products  as  high 
as  $1  billion  annually — a  return  ot-nearly  30 
percent  on  sales.  And  this  figtire  averages 
the  bad  years  in  with  the  good. 

In  many  ways  the  farm  economy  here  re- 
sembles American  indxistrlal  development  a 
century  and  more  ago  when  wave  after  wave 
of  foreign  Immigrants  provided  a  source  of 
cheap  and  unorganized  labor  for  the  New 
England  mills.    No  other  Indxistry  in  the 
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United  States — not  steel,  not  autos.  not  coal 
mining — receives    the    special    consideration 
given  agriculture  In  the  past  decade  as  re- 
gards importation  of  labor. 
Change  Is  In  the  air. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar. 

26,  19651 

WiRTz's  Lonely  Battle  on  Poverty 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

Minus  bands,  television  or  even  a  theme 
song.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
is  fighting  a  battle  for  himian  rights  In  ter- 
ritory as  obstinately  hostile  to  the  goals  of 
the  Great  Society  as  is  the  Deep  South. 

Wlrtz  is  logging  through  some  of  the  rich- 
est farmland  in  the  United  States,  listening 
to  the  complaints  of  its  corporate  owners 
that  they  cannot  harvest  their  crops  without 
the  transient  Mexican  labor  they  call  bra- 
ceros.  This  in  big,  rich  California,  which 
likes  to  thlnlc  it  leads  the  civil  rights  parade. 

The  braceros  are  one  pocket  of  poverty 
Congress  banned  after  a  long  struggle.  Last 
year  it  cut  off  the  importation  of  braceros 
and  Wlrtz.  ^obedient  to  their  word,  took  ap- 
propriate action.  Last  January  1  he  ruled 
that  foreign  workers  could  not  be  imported 
imless  it  could  be  proved  that  domestic  labor 
could  not  be  had  if  offered  a  decent  wage 
and  good  working  conditions.  He  also  fixed 
pay  standards  of  $1.25  an  hour,  to  rise  in 
April  to  $1.40  an  hour  in  conformity  with 
national  minimum  wage  standards. 

The  growers,  despite  their  advance  notice 
of  the  shape  of  things  to  come,  promptly 
set  up  a  clamor  that  Impressed  State  poli- 
ticians, who  In  turn  appealed  to  the  White 
House.     Hence  Wlrtz'  journey. 

On  his  first  day  this  week  Wlrtz  discovered 
to  his  astonishment  that  the  growers  com- 
plained little  about  the  higher  pay  scale. 
With  considerable  frankness  many  said  the 
Mexicans  worked  harder  and  didn't  talk 
back. 

It  became  clear  to  him  also  that  the  grow- 
ers value  greatly  their  lack  of  responsibility 
for  their  workers.  Braceros  have  been  com- 
ing to  California  when  needed,  collecting 
pay  at  times  agreeable  to  the  growers  and 
meekly  going  home  when  not  wanted.  To 
opponents  of  the  system,  this  is  renting 
slaves  as  opposed  to  southern  slave  holding, 
which  demanded  year-round  support. 

The  Secretary  also  found  in  the  corporate 
farmers  a  remarkable  power  of  detachment 
from  the  problem  of  California's  400,000  un- 
employed. This  detachment  is  accompanied 
by  demands  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  help  with  their  labor  situation. 

Yet  this  is  territory  where  Washington  is 
regarded  as  the  enemy,  and  welfare,  with  all 
its  costs.  Is  considered  a  foible  on  the  part  of 
politicians.  The  theory  accepted  by  most  of 
industry,  that  its  workers  are  also  its  con- 
sumers, has  not  trickled  down. 

Bracero  employment  at  its  peak  was  only 
65,000.  Wlrtz  Is  not  convinced  that  more 
could  not  be  done  to  tap  the  pool  of  the  idle, 
though  it  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  transplant 
city  dwellers,  however  destitute,  to  the  hard 
manual  labor  of  the  farm. 

Wlrtz  has  aces  In  the  hole.  Including  con- 
gressional sanction.  The  President's  war  on 
poverty  does  not  contemplate  exemptions 
that  would  relieve  special  groups  from  re- 
sponsibility t(T  putting  Americans  to  work 
and  lightening  relief  costs.  Wlrtz  has  re- 
ports showing  that  California  used  10.000 
foreign  workers  in  January  and  February 
last  year  and  none  this  year.  Yet  there  have 
been  no  significant  losses. 

Perhaps  the  major  importance  of  the  Secre- 
tary's lonely  pilgrimage  is  that  it  brings 
him — and  through  him,  the  President — face 
to  face  with  the  realities  of  the  poverty  war. 
There  will  be  other  engagements  of  this  na- 
ture where  the  immediate  economics  of  a 
situation  is  made  the  paramount  issue. 
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ANOTHER  FIRST— DR.  NANCY 
DOWNS  LE  FEVRE 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  now- 
adays we  hear  much  about  "women 
doers,"  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  is  so. 
Of  course,  through  all  of  histoi-y  it  has 
been  true  that  the  really  important  de- 
cisions have  been  made  by  women;  but 
only  in  recent  years  has  man  admitted 
that  fact. 

This  month,  in  Alaska,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  Alaska  State 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Optometi-y  elect- 
ed a  woman  to  be  its  president.  Chosen 
was  Mrs.  Nancy  Downs  Le  Fevre,  O.D. 
This  is  a  deserved  mark  of  recognition 
of  Nancy  Le  Fevre's  professional  compe- 
tence; and  to  many  it  is  more  than  that. 
I  should  like  to  be  counted  among  the 
many,  because  I  count  myself  a  personal 
friend  of  Nancy  Le  Fevre.  whose  person- 
ality, fine  citizenship,  and  all-around 
qualities  match  her  professional  abili- 
ties. 

Dr,  Nancy  Downs  Le  Fevre,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Downs  and  Mrs. 
Lela  Downs,  of  Clyde,  N.C.,  received  her 
grammar  and  high-school  education  in 
Clyde,  N.C.;  completed  1  year  of  college 
in  Asheville.  N.C.;  and  with  her  husband. 
Dr.  Walter  Le  Fevre.  received  her  degree 
of  doctor  of  optometry  from  Southern 
College  of  Optometry,  in  Memphis, 
Tenn..  in  1951.  The  Doctors  Le  Fevie 
returned  to  their  home  State  of  North 
Carolina,  passed  the  examination  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers in  Optometry,  and  opened  their  prac- 
tice in  Newton,  N.C.  Having  had  the 
desire  to  move  to  Alaska,  to  practice 
their  profession,  since  they  were  sopho- 
mores in  college,  they  made  their  move' 
to  Fairbanks  on  June  3,  1953;  and  they 
have  remained  there  in  practice  ever 
since.  They  like  living  in  Alaska,  and 
have  made  themselves  an  important 
part  of  their  home  city  of  Fairbanks  and 
the  State.  Dr.  Walter  Le  Fevre  is  at  this 
time  the  assistant  majority  leader  in  the 
Alaska  House  of  Representatives;  and  he 
also  is  sei-ving  as  the  chairman  of  the 
State  affairs  committee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  rules  committee,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Alaska  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. While  Dr.  Walter  Le  Fevre  is  serv- 
ing his  State  in  Juneau,  Dr.  Nancy  re- 
mains in  Fairbanks,  continuing  their 
practice  of  optometry. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  CITIZENSHIP- 
ADDRESS  BY  MA  J.  GEN.  ROY  LAS- 
SETTER,  JR. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1965,  Maj.  Gen.  Roy  Lassetter, 
Jr.,  commanding  general  of  the  15th 
U.S.  Army  Corps,  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress during  the  George  Washington 
Commemoration  Ceremonies  sponsored 
by  the  Militai-y  Order  of  the  World  Wars 
of  Pasadena,  Calif.  His  remarks  are  en- 
titled "Obligations  of  Citizenship." 

I  commend  this  speech  to  all  Senators 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. I  believe  General  Lassetter's 
speech  is  truly  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  all  Americans;  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Obligations  of  Citizenship 
(Remarks   by  Maj.  Gen.   Roy  Lassetter,  Jr., 

commanding  general,  15th  U.S.  Army  Corps 

at    the    George   Washington   commemora- 
tion ceremonies  sponsored  by  the  Military 

Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Pasadena,  Calif 

Feb. 20,  1965) 

The  man  we  honor  here  today  was  indeed 
remarkable.  Surveyor,  soldier.  President, 
George  Washington  was  way  ahead  of  his 
times  in  many  respects. 

He  was  deeply  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  He  wrote:  "Every  citizen  who 
enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  government, 
dwes  not  only  a  proportion  of  his  property, 
but  even  his  personal  services  to  the  defense 
oflt  •   •   *." 

This  statement  eloquently  describes  de- 
mocracy in  action.  And  Americans  have  been 
putting  it  to  practice  since  even  before  the 
birth  of  this  Republic,  not  only  during  a  war 
when  fervor  and  passion  run  hot  but  also 
during  peace  when  cries  for  preparedness 
sometimes  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  lazy 
shoulders. 

Here  today  we  have  men  and  women  who 
have  amply  demonstrated  their  allegiance  to 
Washington's  concepts  of  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  uniform 
these  ROTC  cadets  wear  attests  to  their 
awareness  of  the  need  to  be  prepared  to 
defend  the  freedoms  you  of  the  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  protected  some  20 
years  ago. 

It's  hard  to  realize  that  these  battles  of" 
World  War  II  were  fought  so  many  years  ago. 
For  those  of  us  who  were  in  the  middle  of 
this  great  war,  the  memories  are  still  vivid. 

These  memories  should  not  be  allowed  to 
die.  The  record  of  the  442d  and  the  100th 
Battalion  must  be  remembered  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  young  men  of  today  and  of 
future  generations. 

Many  of  you  may  have  seen  the  recent  CBS 
program — The  Shame  and  The  Glory.  Here 
was  the  story  of  the  uprooting  of  the 
nisei — the  story  of  a  proud  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  received  shameful  treatment  from 
their  coimtrymen.  Despite  this  they  wrote 
the  most  glorious  unit  history  tn  the  records 
of  World  War  II. 

Turning  their  cheek  to  gross  injustice,  the 
men  of  the  442d  wanted  only  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  Americans — not  hyphenated 
Americans — Just  Americans. 

One  Medal  of  Honor,  52  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  588  Silver  Stars,  5,200  Bronze 
Stars  and  almost  10,000  Purple  Hearts  tell 
the  story.  It  is  the  story  of  sacrifices  of  men 
such  as  Pfc.  Sadao  Munemori  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  friends  and  his  coimtry  and 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor,  of  the  maimed, 
such  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  who  received  the  Di.stingulshed 
Service  Cross,  and  the  many  others  who  died 
or  were  wounded  or  who  suffered  the  lot  of 
the  combat  Infantryman. 

There  is  no  time  today  to  recount  the 
whole  story  of  the  seven  major  campaigns  of 
the  442d.  The  history  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Arno,  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  the 
relief  of  the  lost  battalion  of  the  36th  Di- 
vision, and  the  breakthrough  of  the  Gothic 
line  is  well  known. 

We  might  dwell  at  some  length  on  the 
"Second  Battle  of  Rome" — or  was  this  a  map 
exercise?  It  Is  said  th.it  many  serial  com- 
manders had  some  trouble  finding  their  way 
out  of  Rome.  From  what  I  read  this  was 
the  only  thing  that  ever  really  held  up  the 
442d. 

Sometimes  these  events  that  were  so  real 
to  us  seem  so  unreal  to  the  young.  It's  like 
the  stories  we  heard  about  World  War  I 
when  we  were  young.  It  was  too  long  ago 
to  seem  real. 


But  If  you  young  ROTC  cadets  want  to 
emulate  raw  courage,  patriotism,  loyalty,  and 
esprit  de  corps,  you  will  never  find  a  better 
example  than  the  442d— and  they  have  the 
individual  and  imit  medals  to  prove  it. 

We  hope  that  you  young  men  will  never 
be  called  to  test  your  coiu-age  and  ability 
in  battle.  But  as  I  look  you  over  now.  I 
Imow  that  you  would  meet  the  test. 

You  have  already  demonstrated — by  par- 
ticipating in  the  ROTC  program— your 
awareness  of  your  civic  responsibility.  You 
are  showing  your  willingness  to  serve  your 
country  in  a  way  that  will  assure  that  you 
and  your  country  get  maximum  benefit  from 
this  service.  You  have  shown  that  you  have 
the  Intelligence  to  serve  vrtsely.  rather  than 
blindly.  You  are  shov^ing  that  your  gen- 
eration of  Americans  is  ready  to  meet  its 
responsibilities,  as  did  Its  parents  and 
ancestors. 

I  can  see  in  this  group  all  kinds  of 
Americans.  This  is,  I  think,  one  of  our 
greatest  strengths — the  ability  to  absorb 
people  of  different  ethnic,  racial,  and  reli- 
gious backgrounds  into  a  culture  and  society 
that  is  cohesive  enough  to  absorb  the  trau- 
matic shock  of  war. 

Couriously  enough,  one  of  the  great  mis- 
calculations of  the  Japanese  general  staff 
was  their  belief  that  a  nation  such  as  ours — 
made  up  of  so  many  different  ethnic  groups — 
would  not  hold  together  for  a  long,  hard  war. 
Japanese  military  leaders  expected  their  at- 
tack at  Pearl  Harbor  to  shock  America  Into 
indecision  and  inaction  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
How  wrong  they  were. 

The  World  War  n  leaders  of  the  American 
armed  forces  came  from  every  walk  of  life, 
from  every  corner  of  the  country,  from  every 
ethnic  and  religious  heritage.  Over  100,000 
came  from  ROTC.  General  Marshall,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  before  and  diiring  World  War 
II,  credits  ROTC  for  the  successful  buildup 
of  our  World  War  II  Army. 

In  1941,  a  survey  of  five  veteran  divisions 
disclosed  that  three-fourths  of  their  majors 
and  captains  were  ROTC  graduates. 

Today,  about  45  percent  of  the  officers  In 
the  Army  are  ROTC  graduates.  Of  the  Junior 
officers  In  today's  Army,  65  i>ercent  of  all 
first  lieutenants  and  85  percent  of  all  second 
lieutenants  are  ROTC  graduates.  Looking 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  91  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Army  today  came  from  ROTC. 
I  did  myself. 

So,  you  can  see  that  the  Army  and  the  Na- 
tion look  to  you  ROTC  cadets  for  leader- 
ship— not  in  the  distant  futvu-e,  but  tomor- 
row. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  am  not  speaking 
only  of  leadership  In  battle  or  even  Just  of 
leadership  in  a  peacetime  Army.  Every  field 
of  business,  industry  and  government  can 
continue  to  exist  only  if  there  is  an  annual 
infusion  of  new  leaders.  The  training  and 
experience  in  leadership  you  will  gain  from 
ROTC,  and  later,  military  service,  will  benefit 
you  greatly  in  civilian  life.  Leadership  Is 
the  quality  which — more  than  any  other — 
will  put  you  on  top  of  the  heap — in  civilian 
life  as  well  as  in  the  armed  services. 

The  man  we  honor  today  had  that  kind  of 
leadership  ability.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
great  leader,  we  might  still  be  British  sub- 
jects and  the  history  of  the  world  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  vastly  different. 

Since  George  Washington,  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  great  leaders — In  govern- 
ment, in  the  military,  in  industry,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  professions.  These  leaders 
have  made  America  great.  These  are  the 
leaders  that  you  young  men  must  replace  in 
a  very  short  time. 

We  oldtimers  will  soon  want  to  retire  and 
take  a  long  rest  fishing  by  a  quiet  lake.  Then 
you  young  tigers  are  going  to  have  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  this  world  in 
one  piece.  It  won't  be  easy  but  you  are  bet- 
ter prepared  for  It  tham  any  previous  genera- 


tion. Improvements  In  our  educational  sys- 
tem has  assured  this. 

Besides  a  troubled  world,  you  will  be  in- 
heriting the  greatest  country  and  the  purest 
democracy  the  world  has  ever  known.  And 
you  will  be  inheriting  the  Job  of  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  free  world  from  the  en- 
croachment of  communism. 

And  while  I'm  sitting  there  fishing.  I'll  be 
envying  you  for  being  in  the  midst  of  his- 
tory In  the  making.  And.  I'll  hope  that  you 
win  remember  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

And  I'll  hope  that  you  will  emulate  the 
great  Americans  of  my  generation  and  of 
past  generations — men  like  those  we  have 
here  today — members  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars — the  men  of  the  442d  and 
that  you,  too.  will  "go  for  broke." 

And  I  know  that  now — and  when  the  torch 
of  leadership  is  passed  to  you — you  will  re- 
member the  words  of  another  great  American 
who  said:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

THE  POLAR  BEAR:     WHERE?    HOW 
MANY? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  my  letters,  I  proposed  that  the  U.S. 
Government  give  consideration  to  calling 
an  international  technical  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  the  polar  bear,  to  pool  the 
world's  knowledge  of  this  animal  and  to 
coordinate  future  efforts  to  expand  this 
knowledge. 

I  suggested  such  a  meeting  because  I 
am  determined  to  see  that  the  polar  bear 
does  not  follow  the  buffalo  into  extinc- 
tion. I  do  not  say,  however,  that  I  be- 
live  the  polar  bear  is  on  extinction  road. 
I  do  not  say  that,  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  is  not.  I  do  not  know, 
nor  does  anyone  else,  and  this  is  why  we 
need  the  meeting. 

I  am  informed  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  no  accurate  or  reliable 
figures  available  on  the  total  world  polar 
bear  population  or  on  the  size  of  the 
annual  kill.  Scientists  know  very  little 
about  the  habits  or  habitat  of  the  polar 
bear.  They  know  very  little  about  polar 
bear  movements,  reproduction,  longevity, 
or  population  structure.  They  do  not 
even  know  the  answer  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  but  one  popula- 
tion of  polar  bears  moving  from  nation  to 
nation  on  the  slowly  revolving  ice  pack, 
or  whether  there  are  two  or  more  pop- 
ulations. Are  there  Soviet  bears  and 
American  bears,  Danish  bears  and 
Canadian  bears;  or  are  there  just  the 
bears  of  the  world? 

Polar  bears  are  difficult  animals  to 
count  and  to  study.  Most  of  them  live 
most  of  the  time  beyond, the  territorial 
limits  of  the  polar  countries,  and  thus 
they  do  not  legally  belong  to  any  coim- 
try; and  thus  no  counti"y  has  gone  to 
much  trouble  to  find  out  about  them. 
The  American  scientist,  Scott,  and  oth- 
ers, have  estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween 17,000  and  19,000.  A  Russian 
scientist,  S.  M.  Upsensky,  has  estimated 
that  there  are  but  5,000  to  8.000.  C.  R. 
Harington,  a  Canadian,  in  an  excellent 
article  summarizing  what  Is  now  known 
of  the  bears,  published  in  the  January- 
February  1964  issue  of  Canadian  Audo- 
bon,  states  that  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  there  are  more  than  10,000.    I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  article  may 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  fig- 
ures on  the  annual  kill  are  kept  by  the 
circumpolar  nations;  but  these,  too.  are 
not  really  reliable.  There  is  consider- 
able poaching;  the  Arctic  is  a  very  large 
place,  very  difficult  to  police  adequately. 
Recently  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  put  together  the  figures  it 
had  on  polar  bear  harvests  over  the  last 
5  years.  These  reveal  the  average  an- 
nual kill  during  this  5-year  period : 

United  States . 181 

Greenland  (Denmark) 85 

Norway ."- 170 

Canada 559 

The  Soviet  Union  states  that  it  takes 
less  than  10  polar  bear  a  year,  and  these 
are  taken  only  for  zoos.  In  the  past, 
however,  it  is  known  that  polar  bear 
skins  of  Russian  origin  have  appeared  In 
European  fur  markets. 

Polar  bears  are  carefully  protected  by 
Alaska  law.  Because  most  bears  live 
beyond  the  3-mile  territorial  limit,  Alas- 
ka law  cannot  reach  the  actual  hunting 
of  the  animals.  Alaska  has  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  carefully  limiting  the 
number  of  killed  bear  that  can  be  landed 
on  Alaska  territory.  Bear  may  be  landed 
only  between  October  15  and  May  10. 
Only  one  bear  to  a  hunter  is  allowed, 
and  nonresidents  must  pay  a  $150  game- 
tag  fee  per  animal.  Residents  may  take 
polar  bear  for  food,  if  they  hunt  the  ani- 
mal by  foot  and  sled.  No  cubs  or  female 
accompanied  by  cubs  may  be  taken. 

Although  most  hunting  of  polar  bear 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  all  but  natives 
and  scientists  in  Canada,  the  annual 
harvest  is  substantial.  The  Norwegians 
limit  foreign  hunters  to  one  bear  per 
man,  but  otherwise  have  little  regula- 
tion. Greenland  residents,  of  whatever 
race,  are  permitted  to  take  what  bears 
they  wish,  but  hunting  by  outsiders  is 
absolutely  prohibited. 

Our  figures  are  approximate,  and  our 
knowledge  is  imprecise.  As  I  wrote  in 
my  letter  to  the  Secretaries — 

No  one — no  scientist,  no  sportsman,  no 
Eskimo — knows  for  sure  whether  the  num- 
bers of  polar  bear  are  Increasing,  decreasing 
or  constant. 

The  meeting  which  I  propose  would 
undertake  to  gather  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  polar  bear  which  has 
been  assembled  by  the  scientists  of  the 
circumpolar  nations.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  a  meeting  would  produce  a  contin- 
uing system  for  pooling  new  knowledge 
and  statistics  as  they  become  available, 
and  perhaps  could  establish  the  frame- 
work for  an  international  effort  to  under- 
take for  the  first  time  a  reliable  and 
continuing  polarwide  census.  Such  a 
census  would  be  of  immense  value  in 
determining  what  is  happening  to  the 
polar  bear. 

I  attempted  to  make  clear  to  the  Sec- 
retaries— as  I  attempt  to  make  clear  to 
Senators — that  my  proposal  is  not  an 
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attempt  to  hinder  the  responsible  polar- 
bear  hunter.  In  no  way,  do  I  object  to 
the  hunting  of  polar  bears  in  a  sports- 
manlike manner.  I  believe  that  sports- 
men and  conservationists  alike  agree 
that  intelligent  game  management  re- 
quires a  certain  annual  harvest  to  insure 
that  the  game  remains  healthy,  ade- 
quately fed.  and  in  balance  with  nature. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  an- 
nual harvest  from  hunting  exceeds  this 
level.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  all 
of  us — hunters  and  conservationists — 
would  be  happier  to  have  solid,  positive 
evidence  that  the  survival  of  the  polar 
bear  is  assured. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Alaskans  agree 
with  my  position.  Recently,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  my  call  for  an  interna- 
tional meeting.  This  resolution  was 
sponsored  by  four  able  senators,  three 
of  them  from  polar  bear  country — Sen- 
ator Eben  Hopson,  of  Barrow;  Senator 
Pearse  Walsh,  of  Nome;  Senator  Neal 
W.  Foster,  of  Nome;  and  Senator  Harold 
Hansen,  of  Cordova.  Their  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Senate   Resolution   4 
Resolution  relating  to  an  International  tech- 
nical meeting  on  polar  bears  proposed  ^by 

U.S.  Senator  E.  L.  B.\rtlett,  Democrat,  oi 

Alaska 

Whereas  the  polar  bear  Inhabits  an  area 
in  the  extreme  northern  latitudes  which  is 
circumpolar  and  embraces  parts  of  Alaska, 
Canada,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Russia;  and 

Whereas  more  and  better  Information,  rel- 
ative to  numbers,  reproduction,  mortality, 
migration,  diseases,  life  history,  general  wel- 
fare, and  the  effects  of  man's  activities  on 
the  total  polar  bear  population  is  needed; 
and 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett  has 
proposed  an  International  technical  meeting 
on  the  polar  bear :  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  endorses  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  Bartlett's  request  for  this  vitally 
needed  international  technical  meeting  on 
the  polar  bear,  which  could  lead  to  Improved 
management  and  assurances  that  this  unique 
and  valuable  animal  will  not  be  permitted 
to  disappear  by  man's  hand;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  technical  meeting  re- 
quested be  held  in  an  area  of  polar  bear 
abundance  and  that  a  technical  represent- 
ative of  the  State  of  Alaska  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  deliberations;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary 
of  State;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
Henrt  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee;  the 
Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; and  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and 
the  Honorable  ESnest  GRtrENiNC,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S. 
Representative,  Members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  tell  the  Senate  today  that 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Interior 
also  share  this  concern.  Our  Govern- 
ment hop)es  to  propose  oflQcially  the  con- 
vocation of  such  a  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber 1965.  Recently  M.  N.  Sukhoruchen- 
ko.  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Union  on  Fisheries, 
was  in  Washington.  At  that  time,  the 
matter  of  an  international  meeting  on 


polar  bears  was  discussed  with  him  in- 
formally. I  am  told  that  American  Gov- 
ernment officials  intend  to  discuss  the 
matter  further  with  Soviet  ofiBcials  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  they  are  also  dis- 
cussing it  with  officials  of  Canada,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark,  the  other  circum- 
E>olar  nations. 

This  is,  indeed,  good  news.  The  polar 
bear,  great  and  beautiful,  fearless  and 
cunning,  is  well  worth  saving.  Such  a 
meeting  could  help  to  assure  its  sur- 
vival. 

Senators  may  be  interested  in  learning 
a  bit  about  the  polar  bear^  The  polar 
bear  is  the  second  largest,  or  perhaps  the 
largest,  bear  known.  The  Alaska  Brown, 
or  Kodiak,  bear  is  commonly  believed  to 
be  the  largest  carnivorous  animal  on 
earth.  These  are  known  to  have  a 
length  of  over  10^2  feet  and  a  weight 
over  1,500  pounds.  Hunters,  however, 
have  reported  shooting  polar  bears 
weighing  over  1,800  pounds,  with  a  body 
length  exceeding  13  feet.  If  these  re- 
ports are,  In  fact,  true,  the  brown  bear 
may  be  forced  to  yield  to  its  Arctic 
cousin  the  place  of  honor  as  largest  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

The  great  white  bears  live  on  the  Arc- 
tic ice  cap,  although  they  are  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  shores  of  Greenland, 
Siberia,  and  Alaska.  They  have  been 
noted  as  far  south  as  southern  Green- 
land, Iceland,  and  Newfoundland.  At 
one  time,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  they 
were  found  in  Japan,  Manchuria,  and 
northern  Europe.  During  the  last  gla- 
cial age,  FKJlars  were  as  far  south  as 
downtown  Hamburg.  The  bears  nor- 
mally live  on  the  icepack,  where  the 
sun  shines  all  summer  long,  and  where 
the  dark  of  night  lasts  throughout  the 
winter.  The  great  icepack  is  neither 
solid  nor  immovable.  It  is  made  up  of 
shifting,  grinding,  smashing  pieces  of 
Ice,  some  large,  some  small,  pushed  to- 
gether by  fierce  winds  and  strong  tidal 
currents,  always  shifting,  always  mov- 
ing. It  is  a  world  of  harsh,  remote 
beauty. 

The  polar  bear  swims  well,  and  has 
been  seen  on  small  ice  floes  as  far  as  200 
miles  from  the  main  icepack.  It  has  been 
seen  swimming  in  the  middle  of  James 
Bay,  80  miles  from  land.  The  most  car- 
nivorous of  all  the  bears,  only  occasion- 
ally have  they  been  observed  eating 
grasses,  which  they  graze  while  stand- 
ing up  like  hogs.  Normally,  they  feed  on 
seals,  fish,  shrimps,  mollusks,  and  other 
small  animals,  but  occasionally  includ- 
ing man. 

The  polar  bear  is  a  patient,  wily 
hunter.  It  has  the  keenest  eyesight  and 
the  most  perceptive  sense  of  smell  of  any 
bear.  It  can  detect  man's  presence  sev- 
eral miles  away.  When  it  approaches  its 
prey,  it  does  so  stealthily,  like  a  cat.  It 
creeps  along  on  its  stomach,  hiding  be- 
hind the  hills  and  hillocks  of  the  ice, 
its  white  fur  acting  as  perfect  camouflage 
against  the  snowy  background.  It  will 
attack  from  the  ice  or  from  the  water. 
It  is  adept  at  swimming  underwater,  and 
then  rising  out  of  the  sea,  to  snatch  an 
unsuspecting  seal.  The  sport  of  himting 
a  polar  bear  on  foot  is  a  dangerous  and 
exhilarating  one.    While  man  is  stalking 


his  bear,  as  often  as  not  the  bear,  in  turn, 
is  stalking  his  man. 

The  Eskimos,  who  are  brave  hunters 
and  sensible  people,  treat  the  polar  bear 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect.  In  the  old 
days  they  would  hunt  the  bear  with  only 
a  spear  or  bow  and  arrow — very  danger- 
ous business,  indeed.  The  Eskimos  use 
the  bones  for  utensils,  the  hide  for  clotli. 
ing  and  the  flesh  for  food;  they  leave 
only  the  liver  untouched.  This  contains 
extraordinary  amounts  of  vitamin  A, 
and  is  poisonous  to  human  beings.  The 
meat  must  be  well  cooked  before  eating, 
because  of  a  reported  high  incidence  of 
trichinosis. 

The  polar  bear  mates  in  midsummer; 
and  its  cubs — normally  twins— are  born 
in  January.  They  are  tiny,  little  ratlilce 
things  about  9 -inches  long,  under  2 
pounds  in  weight,  blind,  and  naked. 

The  adult  bears  do  vepy  little  hibernat- 
ing,  unlike  their  cousins  to  the  south. 
In  the  Arctic,  the  male  and  barren  fe- 
male  polar  bears  do  not  sleep  any  more 
in  the  winter  than  they  do  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  remain  active  in  hunting 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  next.  The 
only  exception  is  the  expectant  female, 
who  will  burrow  a  hole  for  herself  in 
the  snow,  and  will  go  to  sleep  for  the 
winter.  The  entrance  to  the  hole  gradu- 
ally fills  up  with  new  snow  and  ice;  and 
often  the  only  sign  of  a  sleeping  bear  is 
the  small  air  hole  in  the  dome  of  the  ice 
cave  which  has  formed  about  her.  The 
cubs  are  born  in  this  cave,  and  stay  in- 
side it  until  the  spring.  They  return  to 
a  cave  with  their  mother  the  following 
winter,  and  do  not  strike  out  on  their 
own  until  a  year  and  a  half  after  their 
birth. 

Senators  who  share  my  interest  in  this 
tremendous,  beautiful,  and  unique  beast 
will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  its  continued 
existence  must  be  insured.  International 
cooperation  for  this  purpose  would  have 
value  and  importance. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  the  two  great  Arctic  powers.  The 
history  of  these  two  countries  in  the 
Arctic  is  one  of  common  and  interwoven 
interests.  We  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Arctic  wildlife.  We,  too,  have 
such  an  interest.  It  is  well  and  proper 
that  these  two  nations  join  together  to 
discuss  and  pool  the  knowledge  they 
hold  on  the  polar  bear  and  its  habits.  It 
would  be  well  and  good  for  these  two  na- 
tions and  the  other  circumpolar  nations 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  mounting 
an  Arcticwide  census  of  polar  bears,  on 
a  regular  and  continuing  basis. 

Such  a  meeting,  such  a  census,  would 
be  of  value  in  itself.  In  its  small  way, 
however,  this  cooperation  would  benefit 
far  more  than  the  polar  bear.  It  would 
benefit  man.  It  would  provide  another 
way  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  come  together  and  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause.  Surely,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  that  from  any 
rational  man  working  in  the  cause  of 

peace. 

Exhibit  1 

PoLAE  Bears  and  Their  Present  Status 

(By  C.  R.  Harlngton) 
(Note.— Born   in   Calgary.   Mr.   Harlngton 
secured  his  B.A.  and  B.  Sc.  from  the  Unlvw 
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slty  of  Alberta,  and  his  M.S.  from  McGill 
University.  He  spent  a  year  at  Hazen  Lake 
on  Ellesmere  Island,  N.W.T.  during  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year,  1957-68.  He 
has  returned  to  the  Arctic  every  year  since 
that  time,  and  is  at  present  engaged  In  a 
study  of  the  biology  and  ecology  of  the  polar 
bear  for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  which 
he  joined  In  1960  as  a  wildlife  biologist. 
Mr.  Harlngton  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biolo- 
gists and  writes  with  the  authority  of  the 
publications  committee  of  that  association.) 

One  biting  cold  afternoon  in  late  February 
on  Southampton  Island.  Pameeoollk.  his  son 
Tony,  and  I  punched  a  narrow  hole  in  the 
snow  roof  of  a  polar  bear  den.  After  record- 
ing the  temperature  inside  the  den  by  lower- 
ing a  thermometer,  we  opened  the  hole  wider 
to  And  out  more  about  the  occupants.  A 
glistening  black  eye  and  twitching  muzzle 
were  instantly  applied  to  the  aperture  by  the 
mother  bear.  While  she  paced  the  den  floor 
beneath  us.  uttering  peevish  grunts,  we  were 
just  able  to  discern  her  two  young  cubs  hud- 
dled against  the  far  wall  of  their  snowhouse. 

These  were  the  first  polar  bears  I  had  seen 
m  their  natiu-al  svirroundings.  and  they 
prompted  many  questions.  What  features 
separated  the  polar  bears  from  other  bears? 
How  had  they  evolved  and  adapted  to  such 
a  rigorous  arctic  environment?  Were  they 
really  In  danger  of  extinction? 

characteristic  features 
Comparing  polar  bears  to  brown  bears 
(Ursus  arctos),  we  find  that  their  bodies  are 
less  squat  and  more  elongated;  their  necks 
and  skulls  are  longer  also.  In  fact  their 
brain  cases  are  much  longer  than  their  facial 
regions.  Furthermore,  the  polar  bear's  molar 
teeth  are  comparatively  small,  while  their 
piercing,  canine  teeth  are  more  pronounced. 
Instead  of  having  the  "dished"  profile  of  the 
brown  bears,  they  possess  more  of  a  "Roman 
nose."  Their  ears  are  shorter.  In  size  and 
weight  the  largest  polar  bears  differ  little 
from  the  largest  brown  bears.  Of  course 
color  is  a  diagnostic  feature  of  polar  bears 
and  varies  from  almost  pure  white  in  winter 
to  a  lemon  yellow  wash,  or  almost  golden 
color  in  sxmimer  and  autumn.  The  animals' 
claws  are  shorter  and  less  curved  than  those 
of  brown  bears.  The  fact  that  thick  hair 
overgrows  the  pads  of  the  polar  bears'  feet  Is 
also  a  characteristic  of  the  species,  although 
It  may  be  modified  by  the  degree  of  wear. 

EVOLUTION 

Comparative  studies  of  the  skulls  and  teeth 
Of  ancient  and  recent  bears  by  D.  P.  Erdbrlnk 
and  Erich  Thenius  indicate  that  the  polar 
bears  and  brown  bears  (Including  the  re- 
nowned cave  bear)  stemmed  from  a  common 
ancestor,  Ursus  etruscus.  In  the  earliest  part 
of  the  Pleistocene  period.  Probably  by  the 
early  to  middle  Pleistocene,  proto-polar  bears 
began  drifting  Into  their  arctic  niche  and 
displaying  some  of  their  characteristic  fea- 
tures. Thus  the  large  bear  of  the  ice-fields 
may  be  regarded  as  a  specialized  descendant 
of  the  brown  bears.  This  Idea  Is  supported 
by  recent  serological »  findings  and  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  successful  breeding  be- 
tween brown  and  polar  bears  In  captivity 
(even  to  the  second  generation) .  At  present 
the  most  appropriate  scientific  name  for  the 
polar  bear  seems  to  be  Ursus  maritlmus. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  unquestion- 
able traces  of  polar  bears  In  early  times.  The 
oldest  known  fossil  was  found  in  Hamburg 
where  the  animal  had  evidently  lived  In  a 
coastal  environment  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  last  glaciatlon  (Wtirm /Wisconsin). 
The  next  oldest  fossil  of  the  species  is  prob- 
ably not  more  than  10,000  years  old.  and  was 
discovered  near  HJorrlng  In  northern  Den- 
mark. Obviously,  their  habitat  extended 
much  farther  south  during  the  last  Ice  age 
than  it  does  at  present. 


The  slim  paleontologlcal  evidence  that  ex- 
ists suggests  a  dispersal  center  for  the  species 
In  Eurasia — perhaps  in  the  Baltic-North  Sea 
region.  In  any  case,  the  polar  bears  had 
spread  rapidly  to  assume  their  present  cir- 
cumpolar range  by  the  time  the  last  con- 
tinental glaciers  were  melting  back  to  their 
northern  sources. 

HISTORICAL  RECORDS 

Some  of  the  earliest  historical  comments 
on  polar  bears  are  very  interesting,  and  in 
places  indicate  alterations  in  their  geographic 
range  within  the  last  two  millenniums.  Un- 
doubtedly, polar  bears  were  known  by  the 
Romans  about  A.D.  57,  for  Calpurnlus  has 
written:  ••♦  •  *  aequoreos  ego  cum  certan- 
tlbus  ursls  spectavl  vltulos."  ' 

A  few  of  these  bears  might  have  been  ob- 
tained from  display  by  Roman  traders  In  the 
north.  Two  famous  scholars  of  oriental 
literature.  Plorenz  and  Aston,  In  their  trans- 
lations of  the  Japanese  imperial  records 
(Nlhongi),  reveal  that  living  polar  bears 
and  their  pelts  were  known  In  Japan  and 
Manchuria  as  early  as  A.D.  658.  Much  later, 
in  1690,  Von  Siebold  reported  that  polar  bears 
reached  the  northern  Island  of  Japan. 

The  earliest  known  northern  European 
record,  which  concerns  the  transfer  of  two 
captured  bear  cubs  from  Iceland  to  Norway, 
occurred  about  A.D.  880.  At  that  time  the 
animals  were  commonly  offered  to  European 
rulers,  who  rewarded  the  gift  bearers  on 
various  occasions  with  ships  carrying  cargoes 
of  timber  or  even  with  bishoprics.  Early 
Scandinavian  documents  also  Indicate  that 
white  bears  must  have  reached  the  coast 
of  Iceland m  1274.  1275,  1321,  and  1518.  Ap- 
parently, the  last  known  occurrence  of  polar 
bears  In  Iceland  was  in  the  late  19th  century. 

LATER    EXPIX)ITATION 

Intensive  hunting  of  polar  bears  began  In 
the  early  17th  century  when  ships  started 
piercing  the  core  of  their  range.  Initially, 
whales  were  the  most  Important  lure.  By 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  there  was 
evidence  of  depletion  of  bears  on  the  west 
coast  of  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya, 
where  they  had  once  been  commonly  en- 
countered by  Dutch  and  English  voyagers. 
The  bears  were  also  heavily  hunted  diulng 
this  period  by  whalers  In  Bat&n  Bay  and 
northern  Hudson  Bay,  and  by  the  Russians 
on  islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

When  the  sealing  Industry  began  to  re- 
place the  impoverished  whaling  Industry,  a 
more  deadly  pressure  was  exerted  on  the  Ice 
bears,  particularly  in  the  waters  east  of 
Spitsbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land,  the 
Greenland  Sea  and  the  Canadian  eastern 
Arctic.  In  1924  Norwegian  seal  hunters 
alone  killed  714  polar  bears.  The  later-de- 
veloping fur  trade  was  an  additional  stim- 
ulus to  exploitation  of  this  wildlife  re- 
source. The  polar  bears'  range  has  shown 
signs  of  significant  contraction  since  the 
1930's,  at  least.  This  subject  will  be  men- 
tioned later,  In  connection  with  the  present 
status  of  the  species. 

PRESENT   RANGE 

In  outlining  the  polar  bear's  existing 
range  It  is  advisable  to  consider  first  the 
"core  areas" — regions  in  which  the  species  Is 
most  abundant  and  where  It  breeds  most 
successfully. 

No  major  concentrations  of  white  bears 
appear  to  exist  in  Alaska,  but  they  may  occur 
seasonally,  or  den  occasionally  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  northern  and  northwestern  coasts 
of  that  State. 

In  Canada,  a  quadrangle  (63°  N.  75°  N.  and 
60°  W.  95°  W.)  encloses  the  most  productive 
polar  bear  areas.  Denning  seems  to  be  the 
most  common  on  northern  Baffin  Island, 
Southampton    Island,    Simpson    Peninsula, 


'  Blood  serum  studies. 


'  "Sea   calves    (seals)    also  I  beheld  with 
bears  pitted  against  them." 


and  on  the  small  Islands  near  Comwallls 
Island. 

In  Greenland  polar  bears  are  most  abun- 
dant along  Its  east  coast.  The  florded  coast 
of  northeastern  Greenland  Is  especially  at- 
tractive to  the  animals,  largely  because  seals 
are  so  abundant  there. 

Bears  are  abundant  also  In  Svalbard,  a 
group  of  Islands  including  West  Spitsbergen 
which  belongs  to  Norway.  White  bears  are 
often  found  on  the  east  coast  of  West  Spits- 
bergen and  also  den  on  Kong  Karls  Land, 
and  Edgeoya. 

The  best  denning  areas  In  the  Soviet  Union 
occur  chiefly  on  the  archipelagos  north  of 
the  mainland  coast.  Those  areas  include 
Franz  Josef  Land,  Novaya  Zemlya,  Sevemaya 
Zemlya,  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and 
Wrangel  Island. 

Penetrations  of  bears  beyond  their  usual 
north-south  range  are  especially  evident  In 
such  places  as  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay 
(where  they  are  relatively  common),  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  £t.  Law- 
rence, Iceland,  northern  Scandinavia  (Finn- 
mark)  ,  and  northern  Japan.  Such  devia- 
tions resvilt  from  extraordinarily  strong 
southerly  circulations  of  Ice-fllled  arctic 
water.  Occasionally,  In  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  polar  bears  have  been 
known  to  penetrate  100  miles  or  more  inland 
from  the  mainland  coasts.  The  large  car- 
nivores rarely  appear  In  the  zone  of  perma- 
nent north  polar  Ice,  but  have  been  recorded 
as  far  north  as  88°. 

Understandably,  polar  bears  have  an  eco- 
logical preference  for  areas  that  possess  suit- 
able combinations  of  pack  Ice  (a  hunting 
platform  and  protective  cover),  open  water 
(Where  seals  are  able  to  reach  the  surface  and 
are  often  abundant),  and  land  (for  denning, 
cover,  and  auxiliary  food  supplies  when  seals 
are  not  available).  Although  seals  are 
usually  present  wherever  bears  are,  bears  are 
not  found  everywhere  that  seals  exist. 

The  limiting  effect  of  hvunan  hunters  on 
the  range  of  polar  bears  must  also  be  recog- 
nized. 

ADAPTATIONS    TO    ENVIRONMENT 

Polar  bears  are  well  adapted  to  an  arctic 
environment.  Their  thick  winter  coats  of 
white  guard  hairs  and  dense,  cottony  under- 
fur,  together  with  often  thick  subcutaneous 
fat  layers,  provide  protection  against  both 
cold  air  and  water.  Moreover,  the  fat  layers, 
which  sometimes  reach  a  thickness  of  3 
inches  on  the  haunches,  help  to  Increase  the 
animal's  buoyancy  in  water.  Fat  Is  also  a 
source  of  energy  during  periods  of  poor  hunt- 
ing, which  frequently  occur  in  the  Arctic. 
The  whiteness  of  the  polar  bear  hair  not  only 
decreases  heat  loss,  but  also  serves  as  camou- 
flage, resulting  in  more  efficient  hunting. 
The  unusually  short,  furry  ears  of  the  bears 
are  similarly  well  adapted  for  life  In  a  cold 
climate. 

Polar  bear  teeth  show  a  most  Interesting 
and  important  adaptation  to  their  environ- 
ment. There  has  obviously  been  a  special- 
ization from  a  formerly  omnivorous  back  to 
a  carnivorous  diet  (seals).  This  Is  Indi- 
cated by  reduction  of  ridge  and  tubercle  de- 
velopment on  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the 
teeth,  and  Increased  elevation  of  the  cusps. 

How  well  do  polar  bears  see  and  hear?  Tlie 
evidence  Is  conflicting,  probably  because  It  Is 
often  Impossible  to  tell  which  sense  Is  be- 
ing used.  In  any  event  the  animals  rely 
mainly  on  their  keen  sense  of  smell,  which 
may  lead  them  to  food  many  miles  away. 
Bears  have  little  trouble  sniffing  out  seal 
dens  covered  by  layers  of  Ice  and  snow  to- 
taling 3  feet  or  more  In  thickness. 

Polar  bears  possess  great  strength  and  en- 
durance. Their  normal  gait  Is  a  slow,  dis- 
tance-devouring walk,  but  they  may  gallop 
when  hunted.  Although  Immature  bears  can 
run  rapidly  for  many  miles,  older  bears  seem 
to  tire  quickly.    Shereshevsky  and  Petryayev 
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recorded  a  bear's  speed  over  pack  Ice  at  be- 
tween 12  and  18  miles  per  hour.  The  bears' 
ability  to  scale  very  rough  pressure  ridges 
and  steep  slopes  with  apparent  ease  and  their 
clever  use  of  cover,  be  it  crushed-up  Ice,  land, 
or  water,  promote  their  survival  by  aiding 
their  hunting  or  their  escape  from  man. 
The  swimming  ability  of  polar  bears  can  also 
facilitate  their  escape  from  hunters,  or  help 
them  to  approach  their  major  prey,  the  seals. 
Their  large  paws  act  as  powerful  oars.  Some- 
times polar  bears  can  reach  a  speed  of  about 
6  miles  per  hour  at  the  surface.  When  un- 
derwater they  normally  keep  their  eyes  open, 
their  nostrils  closed,  and  their  ears  flattened 
back.  It  is  claimed  that  they  can  remain 
underwater  for  2  minutes.  Their  pelts  are 
well  adapted  to  shedding  water,  because  of 
the  sllpperlness  of  the  guard  hairs.  After 
a  swim  they  usually  shake  themselves  like 
dogs,  thereby  decreasing  any  chill  effects. 
But  probably  behavioral  adaptations  of  polar 
bears  to  their  environment  can  be  better 
related  by  describing  their  seasonal  habits. 

SEASONAL  CYCLE 

The  seasonal  cycle  of  polar  bears  is  a  theme 
with  many  variations.  Deviations  from  a 
basic  pattern  are  essentially  a  result  of  in- 
dividual differences  among  the  animals  and 
varying  environmental  conditions.  Only  the 
central  theme  can  be  sketched  here. 

Denning  begins  about  October,  when  the 
pregnant  females  search  for  deep  snowdrifts. 
Very  often  they  excavate  their  dens  on  south- 
facing  slopes  of  hills  or  valleys,  where  pre- 
vailing northerly  winds  have  built  up  thick 
snowbanks.  The  dens  vary  in  size,  but  may 
be  8  feet  by  10  feet  by  4  feet  high.  When 
occupied,  inside  temperatures  can  be  about 
40°  P.  warmer  than  outside  air  temperature. 
The  bears  normally  keep  a  small  ventilation 
hole  open. 

In  late  November  or  early  December,  fe- 
males bring"  forth  their  young — usually  twins, 
but  sometimes  a  single  cub,  rarely  triplets, 
and  extremely  rarely,  quadruplets.  Young 
females  often  produce  only  single  cubs.  At 
birth  the  cubs  are  remarkably  small,  measur- 
ing about  10  inches  In  length  and  weighing 
little  more  than  1>2  pounds.  They  are  blind 
and  deaf,  being  unable  to  see  or  hear  well 
xmtil  a  month  or  more  after  birth. 

During  the  first  few  months,  the  mothers 
suckle  their  young  on  fat-rich  milk.  Polar 
bear  milk  has  the  appearance  and  consistency 
of  cow's  cream,  smells  somewhat  like  seal,  and 
tastes  like  cod-liver  oil. 

The  family  groups  leave  their  dens  in 
March  or  April  after  a  short  period  In  which 
the  mothers  feed  on  local  vegetation  and 
exercise  themselves  and  their  cubs  in  the 
surrounding  area.  When  journeying  down 
to  the  sea  ice,  the  females  may  stop  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  rest,  feed  the  cubs,  and 
play  with  them.  They  often  choose  resting 
spots  in  the  snow  which  are  sheltered  from 
prevailing  winds  by  large  rocks,  against  which 
they  can  recline.  Such  spots  are  generally 
chosen  to  provide  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  allow  basking  in  the 
sun's  warmth. 

During  April  and  May  the  young  cubs  fol- 
low their  mothers  closely  while  they  prowl 
along  leads  and  fractured  ice  margins  In 
order  to  catch  scent  of  snow-covered  seal 
dens.  The  yoxmg  seals,  or  "whitecoats"  con- 
stitute by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  polar 
bears'  diet  in  spring.  After  smashing  in  the 
seal  dens  and  scooping  out  their  prizes,  the 
mothers  dispatch  the  seals  quickly,  giilpfng 
down  fat  and  skin  which  they  strip  from  the 
carcasses,  in  order  to  nourish  themselves,  and 
Indirectly  the  cubs  through  their  milk.  Gen- 
erally, bears  eat  little  seal  meat. 

Mating  usually  occurs  In  April,  when  most 
polar  bears  are  out  on  the  pack  Ice  and  en- 
Joying  the  tasty  "whitecoats."  In  many  cases 
a  Lone  female  in  heat  is  followed  by  a  number 
of  adult  males.  The  strongest  or  most  ex- 
perienced male  is  generally  the  first  to  mate 


with  her.  The  period  in  which  they  keep 
company  is  relatively  short — from  a  few  days 
to  a  few  weeks.  The  gestation  period  aver- 
ages about  8  months,  and  although  there  is 
no  scientific  proof  of  delayed  implantation  in 
polar  bears,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  exists  and  that  embryonic  develop- 
ment begins  about  late  September  or  early 
October.  Females  becomes  sexually  mature 
when  they  are  approximately  3  years  old, 
males  when  they  are  4.  Adult  females  bring 
forth  cubs  the  third  winter  after  a  previous 
birth,  or  sooner  if  her  cubs  die  or  are  lost. 
This  accounts  for  the  rather  slow  rate  at 
which  depleted  populations  may  revive.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  white  bears  remain 
fertile  to  25  years  of  age. 

Although  lactation  may  continue  for  21 
months,  the  cubs  are  generally  weaned  by 
July,  when  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
seal  blood  and  fat.  As  the  summer  pro- 
gresses, hunting  takes  place  at  the  seal  holes 
where  the  bears  wait  patiently  for  their 
dinner.  As  the  ice  begins  to  drift  apart  the 
white  bears  sometimes  stalk  seals  basking  on 
ice  pans,  by  silently  swimming  up  and 
povxncing  on  them.  The  animals  feed  most 
heavily  on  ringed  seals,  but  also  eat  other 
species  such  as  harp  seals,  bladdernose  seals, 
and  occasionally  bearded  seals.  Very  rarely, 
they  may  kill  walruses,  white  whales,  or  nar- 
whales.  Polar  bears  are  by  no  means  always 
successful  in  their  hunting. 

By  August  or  September,  when  much  of  the 
pack  ice  has  drifted  ashore  or  melted  (de- 
pending upon  regional  environmental  con- 
ditions).  the  bears  often  begin  to  patrol 
coastal  areas  for  washed-up  seal,  whale,  or 
walrus  carcasses.  When  confined  to  \he 
land,  the  large  carnivores  may  feed  on  lem- 
mings If  they  are  abundant.  Only  a  few 
cases  are  known  of  bears  killing  and  eating 
caribou  and  muskoxen.  Arctic  hares  and 
foxes  are  generally  too  fleet  footed.  But 
when  food  is  difficult  to  obtain,  foxes  caught 
in  traps  set  by  northern  natives  are  often 
devoured  by  bears.  In  Svalbard,  the  ptarmi- 
gan baits  for  fox  traps  are  also  eaten.  Polar 
bears  sometimes  feed  on  seabirds  (e.g.  eider 
ducks),  their  young  or  their  eggs.  They 
■have  also  been  reported  to  eat  fish.  Another 
common  food  Item  during  the  late  summer  is 
vegetation — seaweed,  lichens,  moss,  moun- 
tain sorrel,  sedges,  and  grasses.  They  seem 
to  be  very  fond  of  crowberrles,  bilberries,  and 
cranberries,  where  they  are  available.  Some- 
times the  animals  demonstrate  a  definite 
need  or  desire  for  plant  food.  Reginald 
Koettlitz  once  observed  that  a  polar  bear, 
directly  after  feeding  on  seal,  traveled  3  miles 
to  obtain  grass,  which  it  ate  abundantly. 

The  items  that  polar  bears  have  eaten 
since  man  began  to  penetrate  the  Arctic  are 
amazing  in  their  variety:  bacon,  cheese,  tea, 
apples,  engine  oil,  flour,  raisins,  biscuits, 
rope,  canvas,  cardboard,  etc.  In  extreme 
situations  they  will  even  kill  a  man — but 
there  are  few  documented  cases.  Polar 
bears  will  not  usually  attack  a  man  unless 
protecting  cubs  or  provoked  by  hunger  or 
wounds. 

Moulting,  which  begins  as  early  as  May, 
is  generally  completed  by  August.  Varia- 
tions in  the  moult  are  due  to  age,  sex,  and 
fatness. 

In  most  cases  it  is  In  the  late  summer  or 
autumn  that  cubs  approaching  2  years  of 
age  are  abandoned,  though  they  may  re- 
main longer  with  their  mother.  The  young 
bears  are  extremely  vulnerable  at  this  stage, 
for  If  they  do  not  starve  during  the  follow- 
ing winter,  they  may  be  killed  by  older 
bears  or  hiunan  hunters.  Young  bears 
weigh  about  130  pounds  by  their  first  Au- 
gust and  about  400  pounds  a  year  later,  when 
they  reach  approximately  5  feet  In  length. 
Although  adult  females  (sows)  grow  little 
after  their  fourth  year,  and  weigh  about  700 
pounds,  adult  males  (boars)  only  approach 
their  maximum  size  by  8  years.    Large  males 


measure  from  8  to  11  feet  in  total  length,  and 
may  weigh  over  1,000  pounds. 

Completing  the  cycle,  we  must  return  to 
the  subject  of  denning.  This  activity  la 
very  Irregular  In  occurrence  and  duration 
among  Independent,  Immature  animals. 
Females  with  older  cubs  may  den,  but  do 
not  necessarily  do  so;  occasionally  they  have 
been  sighted  hunting  on  the  pack  ice  In 
midwinter.  Nonpregnant  females  den  lesi 
commonly  than  pregnant  ones.  From  Sep- 
tember to  December,  or  even  January,  adult 
males  may  occupy  dens  nearer  to  the  coast 
and  at  lower  average  elevations  than  do 
sows.  Evidence  from  Northern  Baffin  Island 
indicates  that  for  one  denning  boar  there  may 
be  10  denning  sows.  Male  dens  are  used 
largely  as  centers  for  hunting  operations,  or 
as  temporary  shelter  during  adverse  en- 
vironmental conditions.  Many  boars  hunt 
throughout  the  winter. 

LIFE    SPAN  ! 

Few  data  are  available  on  this  subject. 
One  female  in  the  Washington  Park  Zoo, 
Milwaukee,  died  a  natural  death  at  the  age 
of  35.  It  is  recorded  that  another  polar 
bear  lived  to  an  age  of  40  years  In  the  Re- 
gent's Park  Zoo,  London.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  some  skulls,  and  the  degree  of  tooth 
wear,  it  seems  likely  that  a  few  bears  attain 
similar  ages  in  their  natural  habitat.  Km 

INJURIES  AND  MORTALITY  ' 

Many  injuries  may  be  sustained  by  white 
bears  as  they  grow  older.  Numerous  gashes 
are  received  in  fights  during  the  mating  sea- 
son. They  appear  as  scars  on  the  bear  pelts, 
and  are  much  commoner  In  older  bears. 
Small  septic  wounds  in  the  feet  are  also  com- 
mon, and  have  been  known  to  cause  In- 
flammatory synovitis,  and  consequently 
lameness  in  walking.  Arthritis  deformans 
and  osteoarthritis  are  not  unusual.  Frac- 
tures of  the  ribs,  carpus,  tarsus,  zygoma, 
baculum,  and  the  lower  mandible  have  also 
been  observed.  The  frequency  of  bone  frac- 
tures suggests  that  mechanical  damage  fatal 
to  bears  may  occur  In  the  moving  Ice.  De- 
cayed and  broken  teeth  are  a  normal  afflic- 
tion of  very  old  polar  bears,  and  must  cause 
them  severe  pain. 

Apart  from  Trichlnella  worms,  which  are 
often  embedded  in  the  diaphragms  of  older 
animals,  internal  parasites  of  polar  bears 
are  poorly  known.  Jennov's  report  of  severe 
tuberculosis  in  a  bear  shot  in  Greenland  is 
unique. 

Such  injuries  and  infections  combined 
with  other  mortality  factors.  Including  can- 
nibalism of  young  by  older  bears,  starva- 
tion, and  rare  losses  to  wolves  and  adult 
male  walruses,  plague  the  species  through- 
out life. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  man  has  a  great 
Influence  on  the  white  bear.  He  Is  not  only 
methodically  and  eCaciently  hunting  the 
seal,  the  main  prey  of  the  polar  bear,  but 
he  has  also  become  the  primary  predator  of 
the  bear  itself.  Thus  man  is  displacing  the 
animal  in  its  ecological  niche  as  a  ruling 
carnivore  of  the  arctic  coasts.  In  discuss- 
ing economic  values,  the  relations  of  polar 
bear  and  man  will  be  examined  in  more  de- 
tail. 

ECONOMIC    VALUE 

Today  the  economic  importance  of  polar 
bears  depends  fundamentally  on  capturing 
or  hunting  restrictions  Imposed  by  govern- 
ment. If  the  animals  are  deemed  too  few, 
and  complete  legislative  protection  Is  im- 
posed, then  they  can  have  little  more  than 
limited  esthetic  value.  It  is  certainly  to  our 
/  advantage  to  see  that  polar  bear  population 
"  levels  are  sufficiently  maintained  for  opti- 
mum use  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

Polar  bears  are  hvmted  mainly  for  their 
skins.  The  high  prices  presently  paid  f<» 
gcxjd  pelts,  and  their  decorative  use  as  rug» 
and  wall  hangings,  where  less  expensive  ma- 
terial would  suffice,  suggest  that  they  should 


be  considered  as  luxury  items.  But  prices 
have  not  always  been  so  high.  Schwatka 
remarked  that  in  1878  a  pelt  was  obtained 
near  the  southern  tip  of  Baffin  Island  for 
half  a  plug  of  tobacco  and  a  few  charges  of 
powder.  According  to  Prank  Russell,  in 
about  1894,  natives  of  the  Mackenzie  region 
received  from  $5  to  $15  In  trade  for  prime 
skins.  By  1956.  $40  seems  to  have  been  the 
average  price  for  a  large  skin  in  Canada.  To- 
day prices  vary  from  $70  to  $200  for  a  good 
pelt;  apparently  higher  prices  are  paid  in 
Alaska.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dian polar  bear  fur  prcxluction  value  totaled 
$34  500  in  1961,  the  monetary  advantage  of 
bear  hides  to  the  Eskimos  for  trading  pur- 
poses must  be  acknowledged.  Eskimo  pur- 
chasing power  can  be  augmented  signifi- 
cantly by  the  derived  income.  Such  revenue 
may  be  particularly  valuable  during  poor 
trapping  periods. 

Not  all  skins  are  sold  by  the  natives  who 
kill  them,  which  demonstrates  that  polar 
bear  commodities  also  have  subsistence 
value.  In  the  Northwest  Territories  about 
20  percent  of  the  pelts  are  retained  for  per- 
sonal use  as  sled  robes,  sleeping  platform 
covers,  and  occasionally,  trousers,  boots,  or 
mitts.  Fragments  of  hide  are  also  used  in 
icing  sled  runners,  and  commercially  for  the 
production  of  fishing  flies  (because  of  the 
water  resistance  and  buoyancy  of  the  hair). 
In  Scandinavia,  pelts  with  poor  fur  are  often 
tanned  to  produce  excellent  leather.  There 
also,  bear  fat  is  processed  in  factories  the 
same  as  seal  blubber.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  polar  bear  gall  Is  used  as  a  do- 
mestic medicine  in  northern  Norway. 

Polar  bear  meat  is  especially  palatable 
when  taken  from  younger  animals.  It  has 
a  good  flavor,  but  tends  to  be  stringy  and 
tough.  As  infected  meat  can  cause  trichi- 
nosis, it  should  be  boiled  thoroughly  before 
being  eaten.  High  vitamin  A  concentrations 
in  polar  bear  livers  can  be  poisonous  and 
probably  fatal  In  some  cases.  Thus  the  liv- 
ers should  be  avoided  by  man  and  buried  out 
of  reach  of  sled  dogs.  In  the  Northwest 
Territories  approximately  half  of  the  meat 
is  consumed  by  the  Eskimos,  the  remainder 
being  used  for  dogfood.  Until  recently,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Ontario,  the  polar  bear 
was  primarily  valued  as  a  source  of  dog  food 
and  secondarily  as  a  fur  trade  item. 

In  some  countries  the  capture  of  live  polar 
bear  cubs  can  be  very  profitable,  although 
they  may  not  rate  bishoprics  as  in  medieval 
days.  Odd  Lono  states  that  some  ships  in 
the  Norwegian  Arctic  have  made  up  to  50 
percent  of  their  income  from  this  source. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  a  buyer  in  Tromso, 
captured  cubs  average  6  to  8  percent  of  total 
catch  values.  Evidently,  live  cubs  were  worth 
about  1,000  kroner  (approximately  $150) 
each  in  1961.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  cap- 
tive bear  cub  Is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  best  bearskin. 

PRESENT  STATUS 

International  population  estimates — Scott 
and  others  In  1959  attempted  to  estimate  the 
world  population  of  polar  bears. 

Aerial  surveys  carried  out  while  hunting 
bears  in  Alaska  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
about  2,000  to  2,500  existed  in  a  75-mile-wlde 
strip  off  the  Alaskan  coast.  On  this  basis, 
extending  the  75-mlle-wide  strip  around  the 
pole,  they  arrived  at  a  total  polar  bear  popu- 
lation of  17,000  to  19,000  animals.  However, 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  local  polar 
bear  estimates  cannot  be  extrapolated  to 
cover  the  entire  arctic  region  without  greatly 
lowering  their  confidence  limits.  Although 
errors  might  cancel  out,  basic  polar  bear 
range  possessing  suitable  ecological  factors 
would  have  to  be  delimited  if  such  estimates 
are  to  be  more  than  skillful  guesses.  The  im- 
pact of  seasonal  and  annual  changes  in  cli- 
matic, pack  Ice,  and  possibly  oceanographic 
conditions  further  complicates  the  establish- 
ment of  accurate  estimates  of  this  nature. 


In  1958,  S.  M.  Uspensky  stated  that  the 
total  number  of  polar  bears  in  the  world  did 
not  exceed  a  few  thousand,  but  he  gave  no 
basis  for  his  opinion.  In  1961,  he  estimated 
the  world  polar  bear  population  at  5,000  to 
8,000  animals — less  than  half  Scott's  figure. 
Once  more,  this  estimate,  derived  from  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of  denning  bears 
on  Wrangel  Island,  is  open  to  criticism  for 
extrapolation  from  a  rather  tentative  base. 
Although  Uspensky  rightly  tries  to  cover  the 
major  concentrations  of  polar  bears,  marginal 
populations  are  not  accounted  for.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  he  underestimates  the  poten- 
tial of  Norwegian  and  Canadian  arctic  den- 
ning territories. 

My  estimate  of  6,000  to  7,000  polar  bears 
for  the  Canadian  Arctic,  although  worked 
out  roughly  on  the  basis  of  (a)  aerial  cen- 
suses In  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  knowledge  of  the  variations  in 
bear  productivity  In  different  regions  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic  (b)  Scott's  method,  (c)  an 
approximation  of  Uspensky's  method,  is  still 
only  an  Informed  guess.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  world  polar 
bear  population  is  well  over  10,000. 

International  kill  statistics:  Recently,  the 
annual  Alaskan  polar  bear  kill  has  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  200.  The  Canadian  kill  has 
approached  600  (of  which  about  10  percent 
are  taken  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  Yukon  TerrltoCy) . 
Minimum  annual  bear  kills  for  Greenland 
and  the  Norwegian  Arctic  are  about  150  4bd 
300  respectively.  Until  1956,  when  severe 
restrictions  were  imixjsed  on  hunting  the 
species  in  the  Soviet  Arctic,  at  least  120  were 
killed  each  year.  Probably  the  total  annual 
kill  of  polar  bears  now  approximates  1,300. 

Generally,  it  seems  that  Alaska,  Canada, 
and  perhaps  Norway  possess  the  "healthiest" 
white  bear  populations.  Significant  deple- 
tions, attributed  to  overhunting,  have  oc- 
cxirred  in  Greenland  and  the  Soviet  Arctic 
since  about  the  1930's.  Still,  envirorunental 
and  ecological  conditions  may  exert  an  un- 
known but  powerful  infiuence  where  such 
depletions  take  place.  Sparck's  figures 
clearly  Indicate  a  decline  in  polar  bear  stock 
which  is  most  pronounced  on  the  western 
and  southeastern  coasts  of  Greenland.  Both 
Sdobnikov  and  Uspensky  have  stressed  the 
rarity  of  polar  bears  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
although  recently  the  close  protection  pro- 
vided the  species  there  seems  to  be  having 
beneficial  results. 

It  is  fortunate  in  many  respects  that  polar 
bears  live  far  away  from  heavily  populated 
regions  and  are  thus,  in  part,  naturally  pro- 
tected. But  increasing  ease  of  hvunan  trans- 
portation is  constantly  posing  a  threat  to 
their  security. 

International  legislation:  Polar  bear  regu- 
lations in  Alaska  have  changed  little  over 
the  past  3  years.  The  season  there  Is  open 
from  October  15  to  May  10  and  there  is  a 
bag  limit  of  one  bear.  The  taking  of  cubs 
(bears  up  to  2  years  old)  or  females  accom- 
panied by  cubs  Is  prohibited.  Residents  may 
take  polar  bears  without  limit  for  food  (ex- 
cept cubs  and  females  accompanied  by  cubs) , 
providing  they  are  not  taken  by  means  of 
aircraft,  but  licensed  hunters  may  use  air- 
craft to  htint  the  animals.  A  nonresident 
game  tag  for  a  polar  bear  costs  $150. 

In  Canada,  only  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  the 
few  holders  of  general  hunting  licenses  may 
legally  hunt  this  wildlife  resotirce.  Polar 
bear  hunting  is  forbidden  to  sportsmen  in 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  Quebec,  as  well  as  in 
the  Northwest  Territories.  Existing  legisla- 
tion also  prohibits  the  killing  of  cubs  under 
1  year  of  age,  or  females  accompanied  by 
cubs  under  1  year  of  age.  Scientific  licenses 
to  take  polar  bears  are  Issued  with  great  care. 
An  export  tax  of  $5  is  imposed  on  each 
polar  bear  skin  leaving  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. Revisions  to  present  legislation  are 
being  considered. 


Polar  bear  himtlng  has  been  prohibited 
from  November  1  to  May  31  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Greenland — a  frequent  denning 
zone  for  the  species.  The  taking  of  cubs, 
or  females  with  cubs  is  forbidden,  but 
bears  may  be  shot  at  any  time  in  self- 
defense. 

Regulations  concerning  polar  bears  in  the 
Norwegian  Arctic  (Svalbard)  are  few.  The 
bears  are  protected  on  Kong  Karls  Land  and 
in  adjacent  territorial  waters.  Trappers  are 
forbidden  to  capture  polar  bear  cubs  unless 
they  have  a  license  from  the  Ministry  of  Fish- 
eries and  a  guarantee  from  an  approved 
zoological  garden  that  the  cubs  will  be  ac- 
cepted. About  26  cubs  are  captured  an- 
nually. Otherwise  polar  bears  can  be  hunted 
throughout  the  year,  in  any  part  of  the 
archipelago.  There  Is  a  bag  limit  of  one  bear 
each  to  foreigners  hunting  in  the  Norwegian 
Arctic. 

The  hunting  of  polar  bears  was  prohibited 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1956.  Live  bear  cubs 
may  be  captured  for  zoological  gardens. 
About  20-40  cubs  are  taken  each  year  for  this 
purpose.  A  temporary  sanctuary  (effective 
for  2  to  5  years)  has  been  established  on 
Wrangel  Island,  one  of  the  most  important 
denning  areas  in  the  Soviet  Arctic.  The 
closed  season  is  very  strictly  enforced  there. 

Present  status  of  research:  There  is  evi- 
dently no  specific  research  being  carried  out 
on  polar  bears  in  Alaska,  although  biological 
specimens  are  being  accumulated  and  kill 
statistics  are  compiled  annually  by  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Pish  and  Game. 

Prompted  by  significant  depletions  In  the 
polar  bear  population  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Greenland,  and  rising  kills  in  Canada  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  initiated  a  5- 
year  polar  bear  project  in  1961.  The  objec- 
tives are  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
tective legislation  and  to  integrate,  verify, 
and  add  to  the  scattered  and  often  frag- 
mentary Information  existing  on  polar  bears. 
Consequently  an  extensive  review  of  the 
literature  Is  being  undertaken  in  order  to 
assess  the  status  of  research  on  the  subject, 
and  to  discover  basic  problems  requiring 
fvirther  Investigation. 

So  far,  biological  work  has  Involved  col- 
lection of  liver  and  kidney  specimens  for 
vitEimln  A  analysis,  and  the  collection  of 
pathological,  reproductive,  and  skeletal  ma- 
terial. Detailed  studies  have  been  carried 
out  on  lactation  in  polar  bears  and  the 
composition  of  their  milk.  Emphasis  has 
also  been  placed  on  studies  of  den  ecology 
and  life  history.  A  taxonomic  investigation 
is  being  completed  for  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  by  T.  H.  Manning,  who  is  reviewing 
the  relationships  of  various  polar  bear  popu- 
lations throughout  the  species'  circumpolar 
range. 

Little  or  no  research  directly  Involving  the 
polar  bear  is  taking  place  In  Greenland,  al- 
though Christian  Vibe  is  Including  the 
species  in  his  studies  of  the  effect  of  environ- 
mental factors,  particularly  climate,  on  pop- 
ulation cycles  in  Greenland. 

Some  polar  bear  work  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  Norwegian  Arctic  during  the  past  few 
years  by  Odd  Lono.  He  has  been  collecting 
skeletal  and  reproductive  material  shipped 
back  from  Svalbard  by  hunting  vessels.  Al- 
though the  Norsk  Polarinstltutt  Is  very  in- 
terested in  fostering  research  oua^ite  bears, 
at  present  they  have  no  bislogi^^h  staff  for 
such  a  study.  In  connection  with  its  studies 
of  North  Atlantic  seals,  the  Piskerldirektora- 
tets  Havforsknlngslnstltutt  Is  beginning  a 
long-term  study  of  polar  bear  biology.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1962,  a  team  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society  undertook  a 
partial  study  of  polar  bear  behavior  and 
physiology  in  the  region  south  of  Svalbard. 
Evidently  they  were  able  to  drug  and  handle 
one  or  more  of  the  animals. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  some  interesting  work 
Is  being  directed  by  S.  M.  Uspensky  on  Wran- 
gel Island.     With  the  cooperation  of  local 
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hunters,  both  Chukchi  and  Eskimos,  Uspen- 
sky  has  apparently  obtained  a  fairly  acc\irate 
count  of  bear  detls  within  a  number  of  hunt- 
ing areas.  Their  data  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  a  total  estimate  of  dens  or^  Wran- 
gel  Island.  Uspensky  feels  that  dens  there 
can  be  counted  at  the  end  of  April  from  an 
aircraft,  and  Intends  to  carry  out  such  a 
count  with  ground  checks  In  1964.  That 
study  may  be  of  singular  Importance  for  as- 
sessing the  numerical  status  of  polar  bear 
stocks  In  the  future,  although  areas  of  very 
rugged  terrain  would  present  difficulties. 

FUTUKE  PROBLEMS 

Two  of  the  greatest  problems  in  polar  bear 
research  and  management  involve  the  estab- 
lishment on  regional,  national,  and  interna- 
tional scales  of  ( 1 )  confident  population  es- 
timates, and  (2)  major  patterns  of  popula- 
tion movement.  Various  methods  of  esti- 
mating polar  bear  populations  should  be 
tested,  and  the  most  successful  one  applied. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  an  interna- 
tionally coordinated  program  of  marking  po- 
lar bears,  once  an  efifectlve  technique  Is  de- 
veloped. This  would  indicate  how  much  of 
an  international  problem  polar  bear  man- 
agement is.  Pedersen's  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
tinuous, clrcumpolar  bear  migration,  which 
has  extremely  tenuous  factual  foundations, 
should  be  rigorously  examined. 

Appropriate  International  meetings  on  po- 
lar bear  conservation  should  be  initiated 
when  and  if  the  evidence  shows  them  to  be 
necessary.  Meanwhile,  untU  we  know 
enough  about  the  numbers  and  movements 
of  polar  bears  to  begin  really  enlightened 
management  programs,  each  nation  con- 
cerned should  make  every  effort  to  protect 
adequately  this  valuable  and  impressive 
wildlife  species. 


AFL-CIO  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
recent  Bal  Harbour  meeting,  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a 
thoughtful  statement  on  the  national 
economy.  I  think  the  recommendations 
of  the  council  deserve  thorough  consid- 
eration, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFLr-CIO  EIXECtmvE  Coun- 
cil ON  National  Economy,  Bal  Harbour, 

Pla.,  February  28,  1965 

America  started  down  the  road  toward 
reducing  unemployment  in  1964.  But  to 
continue  down  tills  road  will  take  new  Job- 
creating  measures  in  1965. 

High  levels  of  persistent  Joblessness  con- 
tinue at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of 
economic  expansion  since  the  1960-61  re- 
cession— an  unprecedented  peacetime  record 
of  rising  production.  The  increase  in  Jobs, 
however,  has  not  been  rapid  enough  to 
achieve  an  approach  to  full  employment. 
With  both  productivity  and  the  labor  force 
rising  rapidly,  the  decline  of  unemplo3anent 
has  been  at  a  slow  pace. 

At  4.8  percent  of  the  labor  force,  officially 
reported  unemployment  now  is  still  about 
two-thirds  greater  than  it  was  in  1953,  the 
most  recent  year  of  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. Even  among  married  men — the 
prime  group  In  the  labor  force — Joblessness 
is  approximately  60  percent  above  the  1953 
level.  And  among  young  people  and  Ne- 
groes— groups  that  are  most  vulnerable  to 
economic  dislocation — Joblessness  Is  twice  as 
great  as  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago. 


When  the  "Invisible  unemployment"  is 
counted — workers  so  discoiiraged  they  no 
longer  actively  seek  work  because  there  axe 
no  Jobs  available  in  their  communities  and 
workers  condemned  to  less  than  a  full 
week's  work  because  full-time  Jobs  are  not 
available — then  the  true  figure  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  about  7  percent. 

So  the  present  slow  pace  of  progress  on 
putting  America  back  to  work  Is  Just  not 
good  enough. 

Even  more  Important  are  the  forecasts 
for  1965,  which  almost  uniformly  predict 
even  this  pace  will  be  halted  or  reversed, 
unless  strong  efforts  are  now  taken  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  create  Jobs. 

Economic  expansion  Is  continuing  rapidly, 
at  present,  under  the  impetus  of  the  1964  tax 
cut,  a  high  volume  of  auto  sales  and  a 
buildup  of  steel  inventories.  However,  the 
beneficial  impact  of  the  tax  cut  on  con- 
sumers is  wearing  off;  the  accumulation  of 
steel  Inventories  will  probably  end  by  mid- 
year; home  building  Is  leveling  off;  and 
there  is  a  danger  that  tight  money  and 
higher  interest  rates  may  be  Imposed  in  a 
mistaken  venture  to  counter  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

A  slower  pace  of  rising  sales  and  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  set  In,  after  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  But  with  business 
profits  soaring,  widespread  Installations  of 
the  newest  and  most  modern  plants  and 
machines  will  substantially  Increase  indus- 
ti'y's  capacity  to  produce  more  goods,  with 
fewer  workers.  And  in  1965,  about  3.7  mil- 
lion youngsters  will  reach  18  years  of  age — 
a  million  more  than  last  year — and  many  of 
them  will  seek  work.  In  the  face  of  these 
conditions,  a  considerably  slower  rise  of 
production  will  generate  Increasing  unem- 
ployment. 

Early  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  programs — presented  In  his 
budget  and  economic  messages — will  prob- 
ably be  enough  to  offset  most  of  the  antici- 
pated weakening  of  economic  activities  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  year.  But  even  If  all 
of  the  administration's  programs  are  en- 
afcted.  substantially  as  presented,  the  im- 
provement of  the  unemployment  situation 
will  probably  be  halted  and  the  Joblessness 
may  creep  up  again  In  the  second  half  of 
1965. 

Additional  measures  are  needed,  if  Amer- 
ica Is  to  continue  down  the  road  of  reducing 
unemployment  through  1965  and  Into  1966. 
Moreover,  until  the  Government  fully  Imple- 
ments the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  achieve  and  sustain  full 
employment. 

A  92  billion  program  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  cities  should  be  adopted,  for  the 
expansion  of  Job-creating  public  works  to 
improve  and  expand  community  facilities 
for  our  rapidly  growing  urban  population — 
from  water  and  sewage  systems  to  cultural 
centers  and  public  buildings. 

A  comprehensive  Federal  effort  of  coordi- 
nation and  financial  assistance  Is  needed  for 
the  planned  redevelopment  of  chronically 
depressed  regions  of  the  country — based  on 
the  development  of  roads,  natural  resources, 
and  manpower  skills  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies of  such  regions  as  Appalachia,  the 
upper  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Ozarks. 

The  Federal  minlmvun  wage  should  be 
raised  to  $2  an  hoiu",  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
coverage  to  bolster  consumer  markets.    The 

standard   workweek    should    be    cut    to    35 
hours — as  well  as  an  increase  In  the  overtime 

penalty    to    double    time — to    Increase?   Job 

opportunities. 

A  lasting  improvement  of  economic  condi- 
tions requires  a  much  better  balance  between 
the  economy's  rapidly  growing  capacity  to 
produce  and  the  lagging  ability  of  consvimers 
to  buy.  The  lack  of  balance  in  the  economy 
is  all  too  clearly  apparent.  Between  1961 
and  1964,  corporate  profits  after  taxes  soared 
44  percent  and  dividends  rose  30  percent. 


while  total  wage  and  salary  payments  In- 
creased  only  19  percent.  Since  1953,  the 
cash  flow  to  corporations  has  risen  103  per- 
cent— in  contrast  to  an  increase  in  after-tax 
personal  Income  of  only  71  percent. 

The  cash  flow  to  corporations  (after-tax 
proflts  plus  depreciation  allowances)  has 
been  so  great  In  recent  years,  that  even  after 
the  payment  of  dividends,  corporate  funds 
have  been  In  excess  of  their  high  and  rising 
investments  In  new  plants  and  machines. 
In  the  past  3  years,  this  excess  has  amounted 
to  nearly  $8  billion. 

Part  of  this  hoard  of  funds  has  been  used 
for  mergers  and  the  withdrawal  of  stock  from 
the  market.  Another  part  has  been  Invested 
abroad — a  major  source  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  deflclts  and  often  resulting  In  the 
export  of  American  Jobs. 

Investment  Income  has  been  rising  much 
faster  than  Income  for  consumption,  and 
consumer  markets  have  been  bolstered  by 
unsustainable  sharp  Increases  of  installment 
and  mortgage  debt.  Renewed  national  em- 
phasis on  consumer  buying  power  Is  overdue. 

Adoption  of  our  legislative  program  can 
help  to  achieve  a  better  balance  In  the  econ- 
omy by  adding  some  strength  to  consumer 
markets.  But  at  the  base  of  our  economic 
system  are  the  wages  of  workers. 

To  sustain  the  expansion  of  the  national 
economy  at  the  pace  required  by  the  spread 
of  automation  and  a  growing  labor  force, 
substantial  Increases  In  wages  and  fringe 
beneflts  are  essential.  Only  such  Increases 
can  provide  the  foundation  of  expanding 
buying  power  that  Is  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 


THE  EXPANDED  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  COLD -WAR  VETERANS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  under- 
going a  study  of  the  draft  for  a  year  now, 
and  has  reported  that  the  study  will  not 
be  completed  by  its  April  deadline,  but. 
instead,  will  be  delayed  for  a  month  or 
so.  However,  in  last  Monday's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  some  indications  of 
the  Defense  Department's  findings  were 
reported. 

Instead  of  favoring  a  cold-war  GI  bill, 
which  would  raise  the  morale  of  the 
armed  services,  provide  an  inducement 
to  many  underprivileged  young  men,  and 
offer  5  million  veterans  a  chance  in  life, 
the  Defense  Department  will  choose  to 
further  its  present  discriminatory  pro- 
grams. 

First,  the  maximum  drafting  age  will 
be  lowered,  providing  those  who  are 
wealthy  enough  to  go  to  college  an  even 
better  chance  to  escape  the  draft,  and 
thrusting  on  the  less  fortunate  more  re- 
sponsibility to  defend  our  country. 

Second,  the  possibilities  of  deferment 
will  be  enlarged,  again  making  loopholes 
for  the  wealthy,  and  nooses  for  the  un- 
derprivileged. Part  of  this  expansion 
will  be  deferment  of  more  men  in  skilled 
occupations,  such  as  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  technicians:  but  the  young  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college  has 
little  chance  of  ever  reaching  this  level, 
and  he  will  have  to  be  drafted. 

As  another  example  of  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  as  an  illustration  of  the  need 
for  the  GI  bill,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  Monday,  March  29, 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Several  More  Years— Defense   Clings 

TO  the  Draft 

(By  Ted  Knap) 

A  Pentagon  study  of  military  manpower 
needs  will  say  that  the  draft  Is  needed  for  at 
least  several  more  years  but  will  reconunend 
major  changes  and  steps  toward  Its  eventual 
elimination.  Informed  soiarces  said  today. 

The  likely  changes  Include : 

Draft  men  younger  than  the  present  max- 
imum age  of  26  and  average  age  of  22. 

With  more  men  available  at  the  younger 
ages,  offer  more  deferments  for  occupations 
in  the  national  Interest,  such  as  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  teachers. 

To  make  the  Armed  Forces  less  dependent 
on  conscription,  the  report  is  expected  to 
recommend  several  steps  to  encourage  en- 
listment and  reenlistment. 

Included  are  higher  pay,  more  Inservlce 
education,  better  housing  for  families,  more 
aggressive  recruiting  and  perhaps  reenlist- 
ment bonuses. 

DELAY 

President  Johnson  ordered  the  1-year 
study  last  April.  The  man  In  charge.  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  William 
Gorham,  said  the  study  Is  running  a  little 
late  and  probably  won't  be  flnlshed  vmtll 
May. 

The  so-called  loopholes  probably  will  re- 
main because  the  administration  believes  it 
Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  exempt  married 
men,  bar  the  mentally  deficient  and  psy- 
chlatrlcally  undesirable,  and  to  encourage 
smart  young  men  to  go  to  college. 

President  Johnson's  policy  Is  to  use  the 
draft  as  little  as  possible  to  fulfill  military 
needs  and  to  end  It  "as  soon  as  possible." 
But  the  Armed  Forces  have  needed  the  draft, 
now  due  to  end  In  1967,  to  maintain 
strength. 

The  military  needs  600,000  new  men  a  year. 
It  has  been  getting  500,000  by  enlistment  and 
100.000  by  conscription. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  military  service  could 
be  made  attractive  enough  to  recruit  100,000 
additional  volunteers.  But  the  hooker  Is 
that  eliminating  the  draft  would  eliminate  a 
large  number  of  the  volunteers  who  sign  up 
to  beat  the  draft. 

The  current  survey  shows  that  about  40 
percent  of  the  500,000  volunteers  sign  up  be- 
cause they  would  have  been  drafted.  There- 
fore, ending  the  draft  would  lose  100,000 
draftees  and  about  200,000  volunteers. 

In  view  of  that,  "the  draft  certainly  can- 
not be  terminated,"  said  Chairman  L.  Men- 
del Rivers.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Of  the  1.9  million  young  men  turning  18 
each  year,  about  a  third  are  not  qualified 
physically  or  mentally. 

That  leaves  slightly  more  than  1.2  million 
eligible,  and  even  a  civilian  employer  would 
fin,d  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  600,000  of 
them  to  sign  up  voluntarily. 

But  It  wants  some  changes. 

YOUNGER 

Military  leaders  would  like  to  have  their 
recruits  19  to  21  rather  than  the  present 
average  draft  age  of  Just  over  22. 

The  younger  men  are  less  likely  to  be  es- 
tablished In  civilian  careers,  less  likely  to  be 
married,  and  more  likely  to  reenllst. 

Some  favor  lowering  the  maximum  draft 
age  from  26  to  25  or  24. 

Draft  calls  now  start  with  the  oldest  men 
eligible  and  work  down.  The  Pentagon 
study  is  likely  to  recommend  that  this  be 
abandoned  and  that  drafting  move  into  the 
younger  ages. 

Because  all  those  yovmger  men  won't  be 
needed,  how  do  you  select? 

One  way,  favored  by  Representative  Lucien 
Nedzi,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  of  the  House 


Armed  Services  Committee,  Is  by  lottery.  He 
points  to  the  World  War  II  drawings  as 
precedent. 

Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
is  opposed  to  that,  preferring  a  system  based 
on  Judgment  rather  than  chance. 

A  likely  alternative  is  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  occupations  in  which  a  young  man 
will  qualify  for  deferment. 


EDUCATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President  I  am  sure  most  of  us  do  not 
realize  that  the  1965  volume  for  the  U.S. 
education  industry  will  reach  $35  bil- 
lion— well  ahead  of  the  amounts  for  such 
industries  as  agriculture,  construction, 
transportation,  and  metals.  However, 
President  Johnson's  budgeted  $2.6  bil- 
lion for  1966  educational  expenditures, 
double  the  level  of  the  past  year,  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  student-popula- 
tion explosion. 

Education  faces  a  crisis  situation 
because  of  the  inadequacies  of  its  tech- 
nology. The  suggested  corrective  for- 
mula is  the  implementation  of  a  distinc- 
tively American  contribution  to  the  field 
of  education — programed  learning  and 
instruction.  Adequately  tested  in  many 
of  the  leading  industries  across  the  coun- 
try, programed  instruction  has  pro- 
duced greater  proficiency  for  A.T.  &  T., 
and  has  reduced  the  learning-time  factor 
for  a  corporation  such  as  Du  Pont,  to 
mention  only  two. 

This  breakthrough  in  behavioral  tech- 
nology deserves  our  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  article  entitled 
"Behavioral  Technology:  Breakthrough 
Has  Immense  Economic  Significance,"  in 
which  David  J.  Padwa,  president  of  Basic 
Systems,  Inc.,  deals  with  the  problems  of 
general  education  and  the  question  of 
training  the  disadvantaged,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Behavioral  Technology  :  Breakthrough  has 
"Immense  Economic  Significance" 

(By  David  J.  Padwa,  president,  Basic  Systems, 
Inc.) 

Education  Is  America's  greatest  growth  In- 
dxistry.  Well  ahead  of  agriculture,  construc- 
tion, metals  and  metal  products  and  trans- 
portation, 1965  volume  for  the  U.S.  educa- 
tion Industry  will  reach  $35  billion.  That 
comi>ares  with  only  $20  billion  In  1958. 

The  Incline  will  remain  steep.  President 
Johnson  has  budgeted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's 1966  educational  expenditures  at 
$2.6  billion — exactly  double  the  level  of  1964. 
Meantime,  the  U.S.  student  population  con- 
tinues to  explode.  The  Increase  during  the 
1960's  is  projected  at  30  percent  and  Is  to 
reach  a  total  of  60  million  by  1970. 

Internationally — particularly  among  the 
developing  nations — the  strain  is  even 
greater.  India,  for  example,  now  has  a  stu- 
dent population  of  60  million,  an  Increase 
of  almost  150  percent  In  15  years.  Even 
so,  only  40  percent  of  India's  schoolage  popu- 
lation Is  presently  In  class. 

While  gravely  aggravated  by  population 
pressure,  the  educational  challenge  clearly 
must  be  met  by  the  developing  nations. 
Economic  progress  Is  no  longer  possible  based 
on  a  reservoir  of  unskilled,  low  wage  labor. 
Modern  Industrialism  depends  on  workers 
who  know  how  to  keep  the  machines — and 
computers — going. 


Education,  in  short,  faces  a'  crisis  situation. 
And  the  education  Industry  Is,  Itself,  in  crisis 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  technology. 
In  Its  traditional  form,  education  is  the 
most  labor-intensive  of  all  Industries.  While 
the  student^opulatlon  soars,  education's  per 
unit  costs  remain  fixed. 

The  teacher-student  ratio  Illustrates  the 
rigidity  of  the  system.  There  Is  no  tamper- 
ing with  that  ratio.  In  a  traditional  educa- 
tional system  where  a  teacher  Is  overloaded, 
"output"  deteriorates.  One  person  can  only 
effectively  teach  so  many.  Any  attempt  to 
Increase  volume  Is  quickly  subject  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns. 

While  more  and  more  teachers  are  re- 
quired both  here  and  abroad.  It  Is  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  those  entering  the  teaching 
profession  during  the  next  decade  will 
achieve  the  required  doubling  and  trebling 
of  educational  yield.  Self-instruction  meth- 
ods must  now  assume  an  increasing  part  of 
the  load. 

The  technological  situation  Is,  in  fact,  very 
promising.  Just  as  computers  have  expo- 
nentially Increased  the  utilities  of  data,  new 
technology  Is  now  opening  the  way  to  ex- 
panded educational  output.  A  chief  factor 
In  this  has  been  a  breakthrough  in  under- 
standing the  learning  process — behavioral 
technology.  Programed  Instruction,  which 
has  excited  discussion  throughout  the  educa- 
tional profession  during  the  last  4  or  5  years. 
Is  an  outstanding  application  of  behavorlal 
technology. 

Programed  Instruction  provides  something 
never  previously  possible  in  education:  the 
delivery  of  si>ecifled  changes  in  behavior 
(I.e.,  new  skills)  in  a  speciflc  group  in  a 
specified  time  and  at  a  specified  cost. 

Doing  Just  this  has  been  a  principal  ele- 
ment of  the  business  of  Basic  Systems,  Inc. 
Since  Its  founding  In  1960,  sales  volume  has 
grown  from  the  four  figures  well  Into  the 
seven-figure  range. 

The  initial  cost  of  programed  Instruction 
Is  high,  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  an  hour's 
instruction.  This  Is  a  constant,  however,  no 
matter  the  number  of  students  to  be  trained. 
Fiu-thermore,  American  Industry  has  found 
Intrinsic  economy  in  the  new  technology. 

Du  Pont  tests  programed  instruction 
against  traditional  classroom  schooling 
among  employees  being  trained  in  mathe- 
matics and  language.  Those  In  programed 
Instruction  had  an  average  score  of  91  per- 
cent on  the  final  examination,  as  opposed  to 
81  percent  for  those  receiving  classroom 
training.  Moreover,  programed  instruction 
took  less  time,  an  average  of  12.8  hours, 
against  17  hours  for  those  conventionally 
trained.  All  in  all  Du  Pont  reckoned  savings 
for  those  taking  progrltned  instruction  at 
$30  per  trainee. 

Frederick  R.  Kappel,  chairman  of  the 
board,  A.T.  &  T.,  reports  that  employees  of  his 
firm  trained  by  programed  Instruction  show 
"greater  proficiency  than  when  taught  in  the 
conventional  manner  •  •  •  and  we  have 
found  too  that  programed  textbooks  are  Just 
as  effective  as  the  so-called  teaching  ma- 
chines you  have  doubtless  heard  about.  This 
In  itself  was  an  important  thing  to  learn. 
Furthermore,  where  (programed  Instruction) 
has  been  introduced,  it  has  been  possible  to 
do  away  with  formal  classes.  Students  can 
enter  a  course  when  they  are  individually 
available  for  training,  and  leave  when  they 
have  completed  It." 

Other  major  firms  with  which  Basic  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  has  worked  on  programed  instruc- 
tion courses  include  American  Cyanamld, 
Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. FMC  Corp.,  General  Electric,  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Charles  Pfi- 
zer &  Co.,  Renault,  Rolls  Royce  Ltd.,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Standard  OH  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey) ,  Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.,  Xerox  Corp. 

Preparation  of  programed  instruction 
courses  requires  the  work  of  a  number  of 
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specialists — subject  maitter  experts,  behavior 
analysts,  programers,  project  administrators, 
editors,  as  well  as  draftsmen,  illustrators,  and 
clerical  assistants.  But,  stemming  from  the 
breakthrough  in  behavioral  technology,  any 
course  of  programed  instruction  will  share 
certain  characteristics : 

Textual  information  is  organized  in  small 
steps,  with  each  step  building  new  knowledge 
of  material  just  mastered. 

Students  are  not  passive  receptors,  but  are 
required  to  respond  to  each  step,  actively  ex- 
ercising new  skills  acquired 

New  learning  responses  are  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  right  answer  in  the  next 
frame  of  the  text — thereby  strengthening  and 
confirming  the  new  skills. 

Greatest  training  efficiency  is  attained 
when  students  proceed  at  their  own  pace. 

Efficacy  of  the  new  technology  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  U.S.  industry. 
Programed  instruction  will  bring  all  stu- 
dents Involved  in  the  training  to  a  superior 
level  of  skill.  IQ  and  motivation  may  in- 
fluence the  rapidity  with  which  a  given  stu- 
dent completes  the  course,  but  all  can  com- 
plete programed  instruction  with  a  mini- 
mum proficiency  of  approximately  90  per- 
cent. 

This  educational  breakthrough  Is  a  dis- 
tinctively American  contribution.  Modern 
learning  theory  derives  from  the  discoveries 
of  the  famed  psychologist  and  lexicographer. 
Edward  L.  Thorndlke  in  the  1920's  and  1930's. 
B.  F.  Skinner  of  Harvard  made  the  climactic 
findings  during  the  1950's.  most  notably  with 
a  1954  paper  entitled  "The  Science  of  Learn- 
ing and  the  Art  of  Teaching."  Practical  ap: 
plication  of  this  learning  began  to  move 
forward  qulckly'ln  1960. 

The  U.S.S.R..  Japan,  and  Sweden  have 
most  closely  followed  the  advance  of  be- 
havioral technology  (and  the  work  of  Basle 
System.  Inc.).  At  present,  their  work  In 
programed  Instruction  compares  to  that  of 
the  United  States  In  1961-62.  Britain. 
France  and  West  Germany  are  just  beginning 
to  move  ahead  In  the  science. 

There  are.  of  course,  enormous  possibili- 
ties for  the  application  of  programed  in- 
struction in  the  fast-pa^ed  economies  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Basic  Systems, 
Inc..  has.  however,  concentrated  to  develop- 
ing licensing  agreements,  etc.  Direct  export 
would  doubtlessly  offend  the  chauvinism 
that  education  inspires  in  so  many  nations. 

Technical  aid  has  had  free  play,  however. 
Dr.  Francis  Mechner  of  Basic  System,  Inc., 
recently  worked  with  26  physics  teachers 
in  a  UNESCO  project  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
The  collaboration  produced  50  hours  of 
programed  instruction  in  the  "Physics  of 
Light."  The  course,  done  in  Portuguese, 
totaled  900  pages  of  text.  It  was  subse- 
quently translated  Into  Spanish  (no  mere 
mechanical  job  in  the  case  of  programed 
instruction)  and  Is  being  used  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico  and  the  University  of  Car- 
doba.  in  Argentina. 

Dr.  Mechner  and  Dr.  Etonald  A.  Cook  have 
also  completed  a  research  project  for  the 
Organization  fol:  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  the  trade  and  aid  organization 
of  21  of  the  major  Western  powers. 

Work  of  great  promise  for  developing 
countries  is  now  being  proven  in  "anti-pov- 
erty" projects  that  Basic  Systems,  Incor- 
porated is  conducting  here  In  the  United 
States.  Some  activities  go  well  beyond  the 
expertise  needed  to  set  up  courses  in  pro- 
gramed Instruction.  For  instance,  in  order 
to  determine  what  training  is  needed,  com- 
prehensive indexes  of  social -economic  condi- 
tions must  sometimes  be  prepared.  Under 
the  direction  of  Harry  C.  Harris,  its  vice  presi- 
dent for  manpower  development  and  urban 
problems,  Basic  Systems,  Incorporated  has 
undertaken  comprehensive  demographic  sxir- 
veys  for  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Oregon. 


Even  more  ambitious,  a  master  plan  lor 
antipoverty  work  was  delivered  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  1964. 

Programed  instruction  in  America  should 
soon  proceed  from  its  presently  strong  posi- 
tion In  Industry  to  greater  utilization  in  the 
schools.  To  date,  Its  use  In  the  schools  has 
been  restricted  by  a  shortage  of  investment 
capital.  New  funds  apparently  to  become 
available  during  the  next  ?ew  years  will  per- 
mit programed  instruction  to  fill  much  of  the 
gap  caused  by  teacher  shortages. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LOWER  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
although  laws  have  been  passed  to  pro- 
tect a  borrower  from  being  charged  ex- 
tortionate rates  and  from  being  a  victim 
of  inhuman  foreclosures,  a  drive  is  on, 
by  certain  interests  of  this  country,  to 
have  the  amount  of  interest  that  Ameri- 
cans are  charged  by  private  lending  in- 
stitutions raised. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  March 
21.  1965,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas, 
states  that  it  is  time  for  interest  rates 
to  come  down  and  for  money  to  be  made 
more  readily  available  at  fair  rates  to  the 
legitimate  borrower. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thought-provoking  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Case  for  Low  Interest  Rates 
(By  Representative  Wright  Patman) 

America's  public  and  private  debt  today 
adds  up  to  the  fantastic  total  of  $1.3  trillion. 

A  raise  of  but  1  percentage  point  in  interest 
charges  on  this  Incredible  sum  would  add  $13 
billion  a  year  to  the  already  extravagant  ag- 
gregate of  more  than  $75  billion  that  Ameri- 
cans are  now  paying  as  interest. 

Since  Biblical  days,  Interest  charges — then 
called  usury — have  frequently  meant  woe  for 
the  borrower  and  joy  for  the  lender.  Gov- 
ernments have  passed  laws  to  protect  the 
borrower  from  extortionate  rates  and  Inhu- 
man foreclosures. 

More  than  five  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
great  Athenian  lawmaker.  Solon,  forbade  men 
being  sold  into  slavery  because  of  unpaid  in- 
terest charges. 

In  the  year  1545,  England  removed  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  lending  of  money  and  fixed 
a  legal  maximum  interest  rate.  Many  con- 
tinental nations  soon  followed  suit. 

Today,  it  is  imperative,  as  never  before, 
that  Americans  center  their  attention  on 
interest  charges. 

For  many  months,  bankers  have  been  prop- 
agandizing to  raise  the  amount  of  interest 
Americans  are  taxed  by  the  private  lending 
Institutions.  There  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  to  raise  Interest  rates  and  to  get  public 
acceptance  by  one  pretext  or  another.  This 
despite  pleas  from  President  Johnson  to  hold 
the  rates  down. 

The  mere  fact  that  bank  profits  are  higher 
than  ever  before  in  history  has  made  no 
difference.  Many  independent  bankers  are 
willing  to  let  well  enough  alone.  But  few 
dare  openly  buck  the  banking  establishment 
which  sets  policy. 

According  to  a  bit  of  facetious  testimony 
by  John  Galbraith.  the  great  economist, 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
cently: "Interest  rates  are  the  only  price 
that  Is  never  raised  In  order  to  give  the 
recipient  a  greater  return."    They're  always 


increased    "as    a    somber    act    of    national 
policy." 

One  day  interest  rates  must  go  up  because 
of  infiationary  threats;  then  the  excuse  Is 
"unfavorable  balance  of  payments."  Last 
November  23.  which  I  called  the  "day  of 
financial  Infamy,"  our  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem raised  our  discount  rate  one-half  per- 
cent  when  the  British  raised  theirs  2  per- 
cent. The  excuse  offered  was  "to  keep  our 
investors  from  sending  their  money  over- 
seas." The  very  next  day.  our  Government 
put  a  billion  dollars  into  a  $3  billion  fund 
to  support  the  British  pound.  If  ever  a 
financial  policy  was  working  at  cross  piur- 
poses,  this  was  it. 

We  still  get  a  lot  of  chatter  from  the 
bankers'  lobby  about  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  forcing  interest  rates  up.  Cor- 
porate Investments  abroad,  vast  defense  ex- 
penditures, and  foreign  aid  are  ignored  as 
causes  for  our  imbalance  of  payments. 
Only  higher  interest  rates  will  correct  the 
imbalance.    To  this  we  say  "hogwash." 

Within  a  day  of  Galbraith's  testimony. 
William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  he  thought  it 
may  be  necessary  to  tighten  credit  and  raise 
interest  rates.  When  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  agree  to  a  6-percent  interest  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  he  didn't  bat  an  eye.  Such 
a  raise  would  lead  to  a  national  debt  of  $600 
billion  within  15  years,  and  mean  that  the 
American  people  would  pay  upward  of  $36 
billion  a  year  on  the  public  debt. 

As  of  now,  they  are  paying  $5.5  billion 
more  than  they  should  (over  the  $11  billion 
instead  of  $5.5  billion),  thanks  to  the  pre- 
cipitous increases  brought  about  during  the 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  regime. 

The  tragedy  of  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates  is  that  ultimately  they  bring 
about  economic  disaster.  In  tandem  they 
cause  a  slackening  of  our  economic  growth; 
the  net  result — more  unemplojmtient. 

It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  for  America 
to  pursue  monetary  policies  that  have  in- 
variably brought  disaster  in  the  past. 

We  had  three  manmade  depressions  under 
Eisenhower.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
brought  the  United  States  out  of  the  last  of 
these  in  1961.  and  there  were  no  recessions 
during  his  administration.  There  Is  no  need 
to  have  any  under  Lyndon  Johnson. 

To  avert  disaster,  we  need  adequate  credit 
for  the  small  and  large  businessman,  at 
reasonable  Interest  charges. 

We  need  a  sound  money  policy  so  that  the 
farmer  won't  be  soaked  on  his  mortgage,  the 
new  homeowner  on  his  split-level.  Our 
school  systems  should  not  have  to  pay  un- 
conscionably high  rates  to  private  lenders. 

Our  municipalities  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  high  interest  rates,  as  are  our  county  and 
State  governments.  Despite  denials.  Interest 
charges  are  going  up  all  along  the  line  and 
money  Is  harder  to  come  by. 

I  never  could  understand  why  It  was  nec- 
essary for  Uncle  Sam  to  advance  credit  to 
private  banking  institutions  which  enables 
them  to  purchase  Government  securities  at 
high  interest  rates.  When  interest  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  goes  up.  all  tjrpes  of  bor- 
rowing costs  more  to  the  consumer.  A  raise 
of  only  1  percent  on  a  20-year  $10,000  mort- 
gage will  cost  the  home  pvu-chaser  an  addi- 
tional $2,000. 

A  raise  of  but  a  quarter  of  1  percent  on  the 
national  debt  will  cost  all  Americans  more 
than  $800  million  a  year  additional. 

I  say  it's  time  to  reverse  the  trend.  It's 
time  for  Interest  rates  to  come  down  and  for 
money  to  be  available  to  the  legitimate  bor- 
rower for  legitimate  business  or  personal 
reasons  at  fair  rates.  If  bankers  want  to 
maintain  a  respectable  public  image,  it  would 
be  wise  for  them  to  reconsider  their  drive 
for  a  pound  of  flesh. 
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OTHER  FACTORS  SEEN  ATTRIB- 
UTABLE TO  LUNG  CANCER 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  reputable 
German  scientists  have  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  charge  that  there  is  a 
causal  relation  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer.  Findings  from  seven  path- 
ological institutes  in  the  Ruhr  State  of 
North  Rhine  Westphalia  suggest  that  air 
pollution,  rather  than  smoking,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  lung  cancer.  These  scien- 
tists criticize  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General's 
report,  chiefly  on  the  argument  that  the 
proof  so  far  has  been  statistical,  not 
expei"imental. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certam 
articles  from  the  News  Call-Bulletin  of 
January  14,  1964,  the  Medical  Tribune  of 
August  12,  1964,  and  the  Chicago  Amer- 
ican of  March  24,  1964,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  News  Call-Bulletin  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Jan.  14. 1964] 
German  Experts  Dissent:  Blame  Smog,  Not 
Smoking — Air    PoLLtmoN    Causes    Most 
Lung  Cancer 

Duesseldorf. — A  German  scientist  says  a 
detailed  study  soon  to  bo  published  will 
prove  air  pollution — not  smoking — Is  the 
chief  cause  of  lung  cancer. 

Prof.  Reinhard  Poche,  of  the  Duessel- 
dorf Medical  Academy,  Said  the  study  Is  based 
on  findings  from  seven  pathological  insti- 
tutes in  the  Ruhr  State  of  North  Rhine  West- 
phalia. 

"On  the  basis  of  our  examinations  cover- 
ing many  years,  I  am  obliged  to  state  that  the 
importance  of  smoking  in  causing  lung  can- 
cer is  certainly  not  as  great  as  has  been  sug- 
gested," he  said. 

"Of  course,  tobacco  contains  substances 
which  cause  cancer.  But  these  tiny  quanti- 
ties play  a  subordinate  role  compared  with 
the  great  masses  of  cancer-causing  agents  In 
polluted  air." 

Poche  said  the  seven  institutes  examined 
1,229  cases  of  acute  lung  cancer  during  the 
last  5  years  and  also  analyzed  more  than 
26.000  autopsy  reports  filed  since  1908. 

He  said  analysis  show  that  during  the  last 
50  years  the  overall  percentage  of  cancer 
among  death  causes  has  not  increased,  al- 
though lung  cancer  has  replaced  stomach 
cancer  as  the  most  frequent  cancerous  dis- 
ease. 

He  said  lung  cancer  reaches  Its  highest  fre- 
quency between  the  ages  of  55  and  60 — both 
for  smokers  and  nonsmoKers. 
This,  he  said,  has  not  changed  since  1908. 
"If  one  assumes  that  inhaling  of  tobacco 
is  responsible  for  lung  cancer,  one  should 
also  expect  that  heavy  smokers  would  suffer 
from  bronchial  carcinomas  at  an  earlier  age 
than  light  or  nonsmokers,"  he  stated. 
"This  Is  not  the  case." 
Poche  said  the  highest  rate  of  lung  cancer 
is  among  people  particularly  exposed  to  car 
exhausts.  Including  traveling  salesmen  and 
traffic  policemen. 

Office  workers  and  other  people  least  ex- 
posed to  polluted  air  had  the  lowest  rate  of 
lung  cancer,  although  these  are  known  to  be 
among  the  heaviest  smokers.  Poche  said. 


[From  the  Medical  Tribune  of  Aug.  12.  1964] 
German  Physician  Denies  Smoking  Role  in 
Lung  Cancer,  Blames  Air  Pollution 
Duesseldorf,  Germany. — "The  frequency 
of  lung  cancer  is  not  influenced  by  cigarette 
smoking  but  there  Is  a  significant  correla- 


tion between  the  air  pollution  problem  and 
the  bronchial  carcinoma  rate."  says  Profes- 
sor Dr.  Reinhard  Poche.  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Medical  Academy's  Pathology  Institute. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Poche  asserts,  statistical 
studies  Indicate  the  lung  cancer  rate  Is  low- 
est among  professional  groups  in  which 
cigarette  smoking  is  heaviest.  These  pro- 
fessional groups,  however,  were  subject  to 
the  least  exposure  to  air  containing  poten- 
tially   cancerogenlc   substances. 

Dr.  Poche's  views — published  In  full  In  the 
German  Journal  for  Cancer  Research — have 
become  the  cause  of  much  controversy. 

Although  his  Investigation — based  on  the 
study  of  1.229  bronchial  carcinoma  case  his- 
tories from  12  cities  and  26,000  autopsy  re- 
ports dating  back  to  1908 — revealed  a  sharp 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  bronchial  carcinoma 
during  the  past  50  years,  there  has  been  no 
change  since  the  turn  of  the  century  In  the 
peak  of  the  age  distribution  for  lung  cancer. 
This  lay  Just  under  the  60th  year  of  life  in 
1908  and  is  in  the  same  place  today. 

When  news  about  Dr.  Poche's  Investigation 
and  observations  was  first  disclosed,  one 
question  was  raised  immediately:  Who  spon- 
sored the  research  project? 

Imputations  that  the  tobacco  industry  was 
connected  were  voiced  immediately.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Poche  told  Medical  Tribune: 

"Our  investigation  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  North  Rhine-Westphalian  Society  for 
Pathology  and  the  Cultural  Ministry  for  the 
State  of  North  Rhine- Westphalia. 

"It  Is  entirely  a  statistical  Investigation 
begun  4  years  ago  In  which  the  12  pathology 
institutes  in  the  state  cooperated.  We  first 
reported  partial  results  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  in  February  1962.  and  the  manu- 
script of  our  rei>ort  was  submitted  to  the 
cancer  Journal  In  early  December,  a  month 
before  anything  was  known  about  the  Ameri- 
can report." 

Dr.  Poche  sent  questionnaires  to  the  state- 
supported  pathology  Institutes  at  Dusseldorf . 
Bonn,  Bachum.  Essen.  Solingen.  Dortmund. 
Wuppertal.  Bethel,  Duisburg.  Steele,  Detmold. 
and  Cologne,  asking  for  complete  case  his- 
tories on  living  and  dead  bronchial  carci- 
noma patients  and  information  about  the 
patients'  professional  life,  residences,  mili- 
tary service,  and  smoking  habits. 

He  received  1,229  replies.  Of  these,  790 
dealt  with  patients  already  dead  and  in- 
cluded not  only  histologic  diagnoses  but  au- 
topsy results.  The  other  439  cases  dealt  with 
patient  records  at  the  various  institutes  but 
no  autopsy  reports.  The  cases  covered  a 
period  from  1955  to  1960. 

In  addition  to  his  observations  about 
smoking  and  air  pollution,  Dr.  Poche  devel- 
oped two  other  hypotheses. 

A  hypotheses  and  theory 
"We  call  these  the  equilibration  hypothesis 
and  the  representation  theory. 

'We  noticed  that  the  total  rate  of  malig- 
nant tumors  is  approximately  the  same  in 
men  and  women.  But  if  the  frequency  of 
an  organ  cancer,  for  example  bronchial  carci- 
noma. Increases  sharply  in  one  sex,  then  the 
frequency  of  other  organ  cancers,  for  ex- 
ample, gastric  carcinoma,  decreases  in  this 
sex,"  Dr.  Poche  said.  "This  is  the  equilibra- 
tion hypothesis." 

This  pattern  repeated  itself  In  all  the  sta- 
tistical evaluations,  and  Dr.  Poche  noted  that 
while  there  is  an  overall  increase  in  bron- 
chial carcinoma  In  men,  there  has  also  been 
a  steady  decline  in  gastric  carcinoma  In  men. 
Dr.  Poche  said  his  study  showed  that  as 
cases  of  bronchial  carcinoma  Increase  in  fre- 
quency there  Is  a  corresponding  percentage 
increase  in  the  number  of  squamous  cell 
carcinomas  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
undifferentiated  carcinomas.  The  percent- 
age of  adenocarcinomas  (which  constitutes 
only  about  4  percent  of  all  of  Dr.  Poche's 
case  histories)    does  not  undergo  any  sig- 


nificant change.  The  squamous  cell  carci- 
nomas, therefore,  become  representative  of 
the  collective  group. 

"This  displacement  of  undifferentiated 
carcinomas  by  squamous  cell  carcinomas  Is 
biologically  significant,"  said  Dr.  Poche. 

FIVE    OCCUPATIONAL    CROUPS 

In  his  evaluation  of  the  statistical  material. 
Dr.  Poche  established  five  occupational 
groups:  white-collar  workers,  tradesmen, 
sales  personnel,  and  the  professions  made  up 
the  first;  artisans  employed  In  small  shops 
comprised  the  second;  people  employed  In 
traffic,  such  as  drivers,  rallwaymen,  mes- 
sengers, and  traffic  policemen,  made  up  the 
third;  Industrial  workers  and  artisans  em- 
ployed in  large  plants  made  up  the  fourth; 
and  outdoor  workers,  which  included  con- 
struction workers  as  well  as  farmers,  though 
primarily  the  former,  made  up  the  fifth 
group. 

The  squamoxis  cell  carcinoma  rate  was 
lowest  among  the  first  group  (32  percent), 
second  lowest  In  the  second  group  (42  per- 
cent), highest  in  the  third  group  (54  per- 
cent), second  highest  in  the  fifth  group, 
(53  percent) ,  and  third  highest  In  the  fourth 
group  (51  percent) . 

The  study  was  conducted  in  North  Rhlne- 
Westphalla.  West  Germany's  most  Industrial- 
ized area. 

Noting  that  his  study  indicated  a  rela- 
tionship between  bronchial  carcinoma  and 
Infectious  respiratory  diseases — to  which,  in- 
cidentally, outdoor  workers  In  the  damp, 
cold  climate  of  North  Rhlne-Westphalia  are 
especially  prone — Dr.  Poche  commented: 

"While  I  do  not  believe  that  squamous 
cell  metaplasias  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
are  a  precancerous  step.  I  do  feel  that  they 
become  significant  when  the  Individual  is 
forced  to  breathe  in  cancerogenlc  air.  In 
such  a  case  cancerogens  which  have  entered 
the  peripheral  bronchial  areas  are  trans- 
ported to  the  cell  metaplasias  and  form  de- 
posits which  can  reach  a  cancer-causing  vol- 
ume quicker  than  In  the  ordinary  bronchial 
membrane. 

"Diseases  which  lead  to  squamous  cell 
metaplasias,  such  as  virus  Influenzas,  tend 
toward  bronchial  carcinoma  whenever  the 
Individual  concerned  must  ajso  Inhale 
polluted  air."  

[From  the  Chicago  (III.)   American  of  Mar. 
24.  1964] 

Germans  Dispute  Cigaret-Cancer  Link 
(By  Effie  Alley) 

A  5-year  study  of  lung  cancer  just  pub- 
lished in  Germany's  Jovirnal  of  Cancer  Re- 
search presents  evidence  which  conflicts  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  surgeon  general 
that  clgaret  smoking  is  a  major  cause  of  the 
disease. 

The  German  researchers  Indict  air  pollu- 
tion—not smoking — as  the  chief  cause  of 
lung  cancer. 

Their  report,  based  on  a  study  of  1.229 
lung-cancer  cases  at  12  Rhlne-Westphalia 
pathological  institutes  plus  case  records  go- 
ing back  to  1908,  lists  the  following  addi- 
tional findings : 

No  significant  relationship  exists  between 
cigaret  smoking  and  the  risk  of  lung  cancer. 

No  relationship  between  the  Incidence  of 
the  disease  and  the  number  of  cigarets 
smoked  could  be  demonstrated. 

ONE-SIDED  SURVEY 

The  heaviest  smokers  were  found  in  an 
occupational  group  with  the  least  occurrence 
of  lung  cancer. 

The  average  age  at  which  lung  cancer  oc- 
curs is  the  same  for  heavy  smokers,  light 
smokers,  and  nonsmokers. 

Meanwhile,  an  American  medical  journal. 
"Growth."  criticizes  the  recent  report  of  the 
Surgeon   General's   Committee  on  Smoking 
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axid  Health  as  a  "one-sided  statistical  survey" 
which  falls  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
complexities  of  the  lung-cancer  problem. 

At  the  same  time  an  oflSclal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  hit  back  at  Dr.  Alton 
Ochsner,  a  Tulane  University  surgeon,  who 
declared  that  the  answers  on  tobacco  and 
health  are  all  In. 

Dr.  Ochsner  criticized  the  AMA's  program 
for  a  long-range  study  of  the  effects  of  smok- 
ing on  health  as  "a  delaying  tactic"  and  said 
the  organization  Is  derelict  for  falling  to  urge 
that  all  clgaret  packages  carry  a  warning 
label. 

Dr.  P.  J.  L.  Blaslngame,  the  AMA's  execu- 
tive vice  president,  answered:  "Dr.  Ochsner 
and  those  who  share  his  opinion  are  really 
advocating  that  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  be  granted  the  power  to  destroy 
an  $8-bllllon  industry  on  the  extreme  theory 
that  the  American  people  need  to  be  pro- 
tected from  themselji'es." 

FIND    OCCUPATION     LINK 

The  German  researchers,  headed  by  Dr. 
Relnhard  Poche,  chief  physician  of  the  Dus- 
seldorf  Medical  Academy,  made  no  specific 
mention  of  the  Surgeon  General's  report. 
However,  they  noted  the  arguments  advanced 
by  American  and  English  researchers  In  con- 
tending that  cigarettes  are  a  causative  factor 
In  lung  cancer  and  said  seriovis  objections 
have  been  raised  to  their  validity. 

While  they  could  find  no  link  between 
cancer  and  smoking,  they  stated  that  the 
relationship  between  lung  cancer  and  certain 
occupations  is  marked,  more  cancer  occurring 
among  industrial  workers,  cliauffeurs,  traffic 
policemen  and  others  exposed  to  exhaust 
fumes,  and  outdoor  workers  generally,  Includ- 
ing those  in  agriculture,  than  among  domes- 
tics, office  workers  of  all  kinds,  and  teachers. 

Declaring  that  this  Is  an  approach  which 
must  be  followed  further,  the  reseaichers 
state  that  air  pollution  has  the  greatest  prac- 
tical Importance  as  a  cause  of  lung  cancer. 

EXPLAIN  FARM  CASES 

In  discussing  the  case  of  agricultural  work- 
ers, the  researchers  note  that  because  of  the 
high  degree  of  Industrialization  in  the  North 
Rhine- Westphalia  district  outdoor  workers 
there  are  exposed  to  polluted  air.  In  addition, 
they  say,  diesel  motors  are  being  used  on 
farms  in  increasing  numbers  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  various  insecticides  and 
sprays  to  which  such  people  are  exposed. 

Outdoor  workers  also  often  suffer  from 
respiratory  infections  catised  by  exposure  to 
cold,  they  state  and  add : 

"Viral  Influenza  always  predisposes  to 
bronchial  carcinoma  (a  form  of  lung  cancer) 
when  individuals  who  have  had  attacks 
•  •  •  come  Into  contact  with  atmospheric 
pollutants." 

SEEK    "TRIGGER"    AGENTS 

However,  the  researchers  also  state  that 
their  work  points  up  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  specific  cause  of  lung  cancer  In  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  the  peak  incidence  of  this 
type  of  cancer  has  always  occurred  at  about 
age  60  indicated  that  all  of  the  factors 
blamed  for  the  current  Increase  in  the  disease 
are  triggering  rather  than  causative  agents. 

And  none  have  so  far  proven  powerful 
enough  to  shift  the-  peak  incidence  toward 
a  younger  age. 

The  findings  underscore  the  objections 
made  by  the  editorial  in  Growth  to  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report. 

The  publication,  edited  by  Dr.  Irene  Corey 
Dlller.  of  the  Lankenau  Research  Institute,  a 
noted  cancer  institution,  also  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  the  possible  role  of  Infection' In 
lung  cancer. 

Stating  that  this  is  one  of  the  areas  Ig- 
nored In  the  Surgeon  General's  report,  the 
editorial  noted  that  such  Infection  often  pre- 


cedes the  appearance  of  lung  cancer  in  heavy 
smokers. 

Also  criticized  is  the  failure  to  take  into 
account  the  part  played  by  certain  glands, 
known  to  be  overactive  In  many  cases  of 
lung  cancer;  the  whole  question  of  Individual 
susceptibility  to  cancer,  and  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  death  rates  as  between  men  and 
women. 

Such  gaps  tend  to  minimize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  report,  and  may  prevent  some 
scientists  from  considering  Its  conclusions 
as  final,  the  editorial  said. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICES 
MUST  BE  KEPT  FOR  A  BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  inany  accomplishments  of  the  88th 
Congress  earned  it  two  well-deserved 
titles:  the  Education  Congress  and  the 
Conservation  Congress.  This  Congress 
has  before  it  ambitious  programs  in  both 
these  fields;  it,  too,  by  taking  strong  ac- 
tion toward  the  goals  of  conservation 
and  preservation  of  natural  beauty,  as 
outlined  in  the  President's  program,  can 
earn  itself  the  accolade  of  being  the 
Conservation  Congress. 

However,  in  order  for  Congress  to 
make  a  worthy  record  on  conservation, 
all  aspects  and  phases  of  conservation 
must  receive  adequate  consideration. 
What  have  we  gained  from  a  few  new 
recreation  facilities  if  we  let  the  topsoil 
from  a  hundred  thousand  farms  wash 
away?  This  may  be  the  consequence  if 
Congress  bhndly  follows  the  Budget 
Bureau  proposals  to  cut  back  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

Due  to  the  fine  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  last  year,  nearly  2 
million  farmers  were  carrying  out  con- 
servation programs  planned  by  the  SCS. 
Under  SCS  guidance,  over  2  million 
acres  of  cropland  were  converted  to  other 
uses.  Inevitably,  if  the  appropriation 
for  the  SCS  technical  service  is  cut  by 
one-third,  by  $20  million,  or  if  this 
amount  is  attempted  to  be  charged  to 
farmers  making  use  of  SCS  advice,  this 
conservation  program  will  suffer,  and 
more  topsoil  will  wash  off  the  land,  per- 
haps to  create  an  even  more  exf>ensive 
pollution  problem  somewhere  down- 
stream. 

The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram aids  farmers  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  applying  conservation  practices  to 
their  land.  The  proposed  cut  of  $100 
million  would  mean  40  percent  less  con- 
servation help  for  the  over  1  million 
farmers  who  use  this  program.  This  is 
a  program  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  rural 
redevelopment  and  of  curing  rural  pov- 
erty, in  addition  to  its  preservation  of 
the  land. 

The  agriculture  community  of  Texas 
shares  my  concern  with  these  short- 
sighted proposals.  Many  Individuals  and 
groups  in  Texas  have  written  to  me, 
testifying  of  the  harmful  effects  on  our 
farmers  if  these  anti-conservation  pro- 
posals are  adopted.  Typical  of  these  ex- 
pressions is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  Court  of  Ward  County, 
Tex.,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  ollow's : 

"Whereas  it  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  Court  of  Ward 
County  that  serious  changes  are  proposed  by 
our  Government  in  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation  movement  In  that  the  Federal 
Budget  Bureau  proposes  a  20-percent  cut  in 
such  program  and  a  40 -percent  cut  In  the 
cost-sharing  by  the  agricultiu-al  conservatioa 
program;  and 

"Whereas  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
west  Texas,  and  possibly  this  entire  coun- 
try,  have  been  unable  in  the  past  few  years 
to  make  anything  like  a  reasonable  return 
on  their  Investment  and  for  their  labors 
most  of  such  farmers  and  ranchers  hav- 
ing a  serious  time  of  meeting  their  produc- 
tion costs,  much  less  making  a  reasonable  re- 
tvu-n  for  their  efforts  and  Investment;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commissioners  Coiut  of 
Ward  County.  Tex.,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  manner  It  has  been 
for  the  past  few  years  in  order  that  such 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  aid  they  so  sorely  need,  and  this  court 
goes  on  record  as  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  from  what  it  has  been  over  the 
past  many  years,  as  the  court  feels  that 
the  decrease  in  the  work  and  additional 
burden  placed  on  the  back  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  would  make  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  their  work  and  efforts  to 
produce  the  food  for  the  people  and  live- 
stock of  this  country;  further  the  clerk  of 
this  court  is  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  following  named  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  this  State  and 
district:  Senators  Ralph  Yarborough  and 
John  Tower,  and  Congressmen  Richard  C. 
White  and  Joe  Pool." 

I,  Mary  M.  Chllds,  clerk  of  the  Commis- 
sioners Court  of  Ward  County,  Tex.,  do  here- 
by certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Commissioners  Court  of  Ward  County, 
Tex.,  in  session  on  the  22d  day  of  March, 
A.D.  1965. 

Mary  M.  Childs, 
Clerk  of  the  Commissioners  Court  of 
Ward  County.  Tex. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  RICE  MILLERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  64  percent  of  the  U.S.  rice 
crop  was  exported  both  for  cash  and 
through  the  food-for-peace  program. 
The  U.S.  rice  which  goes  abroad 
is  a  strong  tie  between  the  U.S.  economy 
and  many  other  sections  of  the  world 
where  rice  is  a  primary  staple.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  rice  industry  broke  into  a 
new  dollar  market  by  concluding  an 
agreement  for  the  export  of  50,000  tons 
of  southern  medium-grain  rice  to  Japan. 

On  March  12,  1965,  the  Rice  Millers' 
Association,  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
adopted  a  resolution  commending  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Dodson,  our  agricultural  at- 
tache in  Tokyo,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bieber, 
the  rice  marketing  specialist  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  for  their 
assistance  in  the  consummation  of  this 
sale.  All  too  often,  unfortunately,  the 
efforts  of  such  public  servants  as  Mr. 
Dodson  and  Mr.  Bieber  go  unrecognized. 
So  I  am  pleased  that  this  tribute  has  - 
been  paid  to  them. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolxjtion  of  the  Rice  Millers' 
Association 

Whereas  after  long  months  of  effort,  the 
Southern  U.S.  rice  Indusfy  last  month  made 
a  cash  sale  to  Japan  of  50,000  tons  of  south- 
ern medium  grain  rice,  which  it  is  believed 
will  pave  the  way  to  steady  and  substantial 
cash  business  with  Japan;  and 

Whereas  special  acknowledgment  is  due 
to  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  Agricultural  Attache  in  Tokyo, 
Mr  Joseph  C.  Dodson.  and  the  Rice  Market- 
ing Specialist,  Mr.  Robert  Bieber,  for  support 
and  assistance  in  making  this  initial  sale  to 
Japan,  by  providing  the  rice  Industry  with 
timely  and  accurate  information  on  Japanese 
requirements  and  procurement  plans,  and 
conversely  by  infornftlng  the  Food  Agency  of 
Japan  of  the  supply  and  quality  of  our  rice, 
furnishing  samples,  and  encouraging  taste 
tests:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  a  meeting  assembled  this 
12th  day  of  March,  1965.  members  of  the 
Rice  Millers'  Association  unanimously 
adopted  this  formal  resolution  commending 
and  expressing  appreciation  to  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Dod- 
son and  Mr.  Bieber,  for  effective  and  valuable 
cooperation  and  effort  on  our  behalf;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  conveyed 
to  Hon.  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiire,  and  that  a  copy  be  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Raymond  loanes.  Administrator  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Mr.  Clarence 
Eskildsen,  Associate  Administrator  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Mr.  Joseph  Dod- 
son, Agricultural  Attach6  in  Tokyo,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Bieber,  Rice  Marketing  Specialist  of 
Foreign  Agrlciiltural  Service;  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  from  rlce-produclng  States. 

Attest: 

D.  T.  RowE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
J.  R.  Gaines, 
Executive  Vice-President. 


March,  as  compared  with  the  number  a 
year  ago. 

Pacts  such  as  these  suggest  clearly  that 
our  sustained  economic  expansion,  with 
us  since  the  spring  of  1961.  is  producing 
the  kind  of  results  we  most  want  to 
achieve.  It  was  in  1946  that  Congress 
spelled  out  the  objectives  involved  when 
it  passed  the  Pull  Employment  Act. 

We  are  approaching  a  point  in  our 
economic  history  where  the  goal  of  a 
truly  full  employment  economy  may,  in- 
deed, be  within  our  reach.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  work  at  maximum  effort  to  at- 
tain that  goal. 


RATE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
still  be  seriously  concerned  with  the 
fact— as  announced  this  morning  by  the 
Department  of  Labor— that  there  are 
3,740,000  Americans  who  want,  jobs,  but 
cannot  get  them.  But  we  can,  never- 
theless, take  considerable  measure  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  very  dramatic  decline  in 
•  unemployment  which  occurred  during 
March.  We  moved  to  our  lowest  per- 
centage rate  since  1957 — 4.7  percent;  and 
we  now  have  550,000  fewer  unemployed 
workers  than  we  had  last  year  at  this 
time. 

Several  of  the  figures  revealed  by  the 
Department  are  of  high  significance: 
The  number  of  long-term  unemployed 
was  down  by  300,000  from  the  number 
a  year  ago  at  this  time.  The  rate  for 
adult  men  went  down  to  3.3  percent;  and 
for  married  men,  to  2.5  percent.  Fewer 
people  were  doing  part-time  work  than  in 
any  other  March  since  1956.  Of  fully 
70.2  million  jobholders,  only  1.9  million 
were  working  on  a  part-time  basis;  and 
1,650,000   more   people   held   jobs    this 


SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENT OIL  PRODUCER 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
significance  of  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducer has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  Yet,  the  past 
and  present  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  continue  to  downgrade  this 
portion  of  our  Nation's  oil  industry.  The 
importation  of  large  quantities  of  for- 
eign oil  is  without  question  encouraging 
a  steady  deterioration  of  that  segment 
of  the  industry  and,  along  with  it,  of  tax 
revenue  in  the  once  major  oil-producing 
States  of  the  Midwest. 

The  importation  of  foreign  oil  as  per- 
mitted today  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  caused  the  major  refineries  to 
purchase  their  oil  nearer  to  the  ports 
where  this  oil  is  received.  The  result  has 
been  to  decrease  the  number  of  explora- 
tory wells  developed  by  the  independent 
oilman  in  the  Midwest.  Kansas,  alone, 
has  fallen  from  149  operating  rigs  5  years 
ago  to  as  few  as  42  units  operating  as  of 
2  weeks  ago.  The  Industry  reports  that 
within  the  next  30  days,  some  46  rigs  will 
be  auctioned  off  in  Texas. 

As  these  independent  drillers  are  re- 
duced in  number,  the  once  major  oil- 
producing  States  of  this  Nation  suffer 
a  sharp  drop  in  proven  reserves.  If  drill- 
ing rigs  are  not  active  within  the  tradi- 
tional oil-producing  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, these  areas  cannot  be  assured  of  new 
reserves.  New  wells  must  be  drilled,  in 
order  to  obtain  new  resources. 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  authorized  the  purchase  of  30,000 
barrels  of  oil  in  this  covmtry,  whereas 
foi-merly  it  was  obtained  from  foreign 
suppliers,  this  is  entirely  inadequate. 
Independents  have  asked  that  a  min- 
imum of  100,000  barrels  be  diverted  from 
foreign  producers  to  American  producers 
so  as  to  give  some  measure  of  relief  to 
a  once  great  industry  that  is  being  stran- 
gled by  impoi-ts  and  foreign  producers 
for  our  military  use. 

The  situation  in  Kansas  is  desperate. 
My  State's  reserves  are  dropping  at  a 
phenomenal  rate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article,  from 
the  March  29  edition  of  the  Wichita, 
Kans.,  Eagle,  by  Ted  Brooks.  In  the 
article,  he  describes  most  vividly  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  I  have 
submitted  today  is  based  on  trends  in 
several  States  throughout  the  Midwest. 


Losses  in  tax  revenue  to  counties  and 
States  are  not  empty  predictions.  These 
losses  have  become  realities  in  the  Mid- 
west. ^       _^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Mar.  29,  1965] 

Oil  Reserves  Drop  Continues 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 

Kansas  and  its  four  neighboring  petrolexim 
States  are  running  out  of  oil. 

In  its  largest  decline  of  recent  years,  Kan- 
sas dvu-ing  1964  lost  in  net  crude  oil  reserves 
44,808,000  barrels. 

For  every  barrel  of  new  oil  discovered  and 
for  every  five  barrels  of  new  oil  added  by  field 
extensions,  Kansas  produced  and  sold  10.5 
barrels.  It  thus  reduced  Its  capital  resources 
by  nearly  4.5  barrels  for  every  10.5  barrels 

sold.  ^  , 

Arkansas  lost  20.131,000  barrels;  Colorado 
was  down  22,041,000;  Nebraska  was  off  12,- 
482,000;  and  Oklahoma  was  a  net  loser  of 
42,253,000  barrels. 

Those  figures  were  released  by  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  Sunday  in  its  an- 
nual assessment  of  the  Nation's  crude  and 
natural  gas  liquid  reserves. 

Crude  oil  reserves  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
gained,  the  API  said.  They  were  estimated 
at  30,990,510,000  barrels,  up  approximately 
21  million  from  1963. 

Crude  oU  and  natural  gas  liquid  reserves 
totaled  nearly  39  biUion  barrels,  up  approxi- 
mately 93  miUion  from  a  year  earlier. 

Equally  precarious  was  the  Kansas  natural 
gas  position  as  reported  by  the  American 
Gas  Association  in  a  concurrent  report. 

The  State's  gas  reserves  were  reduced  by 
716,093  million  cubic  feet. 

For  every  single  cubic  foot  added  to  Kan- 
sas reserves  during  1964,  approximately  8 
cubic  feet  were  sold— diminishing  capital  gas 
reserves  by  7  cubic  feet. 

Nationally  the  Nation's  proved  reserves  of 
natiiral  gas  were  increased  by  20.3  trUlion 
cubic  feet  in  1964,  bringing  total  gas  re- 
serves to  a  new  high  of  281.3  trUlion  cubic 

feet. 
Kansas  gained  in  one  category— natural  gas 

liquid  reserves. 

That  gain,  unexplalnable  In  the  face  ol 
a  sharp  drop  in  natural  gas,  amounted  tu 
40,745,000  barrels  to  give  the  State  proved 
reserves  of  condensate,  natural  gasoline,  and 
liquefied  petrolexim  gases  amounting  to  209,- 
986,000  barrels. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  gain  was  scored 
on  the  basis  of  availability  of  plants  to  ex- 
tract the  liquids,  which  are  coproducts  of 
three  new  helium  extraction  plants  recently 
put  into  operation. 

Including  the  extracted  liquid,  hydrocar- 
bons at  the  end  of  1964  amounted  to  more 
than  a  billion  barrels— 1.006,527,000. 

Both  the  API  and  AGA  figures  are  attained 
by  adding  to  reserves  of  a  year  earlier  sub- 
sequent reserves  discovered  during  the  year 
and  plus  or  minus  changes  due  to  field  ex- 
tensions and  reapprals£il. 

Significantly,  the  figures  for  1964  showed 
that  basic  additions  to  reserves  scored  by 
new  discoveries  remained  low  at  a  little  over 
346  million  barrels. 

Reappraisal  of  previous  discoveries,  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  and  Judgment,  accounted  for 
a  total  gain  of  more  than  2.3  billion  barrels. 
That  was  enough  to  boost  the  country  as  a 
whole  onto  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  API  crude  oil  report,  which  alarmed 
conservation-minded  Kansans  a  year  ago, 
this  year  scored  its  third  consecutive  drop 
showing  a  loss  of  more  than  10  million  bar- 
rels. In  1963  the  reserve  loss  amounted  to 
21  million  plus  and  in  1962  it  was  15.6  million 
plus. 
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Oil  and  gas  reserves  in  Kansas,  neighboring 
States  as  of  Dec.  31, 1964 


Oil  in  barrels 

Plus,  minus 

ITnniRiu 

796,541.000 

205,  160 

346. 334.  m) 

71,101.000 

1, 585. 885, 000 

-44. 808. 000 

Arkansas 

—20. 131.000 

Colorado 

-22.041.000 

Nebraska. 

-12.482.000 

Oklahoma 

—42,  253, 000 

*  ~ 

Qas  in  mil- 
lions of  cubic 
feet 

Kansas 

17, 278. 142 

2. 100. 092 

1, 729. 25S 

93.383 

19. 757, 235 

—716, 093 

Arkansas    .. 

+307  44  S 

Colorado... 

—  146,799 

Nebraska 

-6. 659 

Oklahoma 

-1-618.415 

GEN.  WINSTON  P.  WILSON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Arkansas  are  very  proud  of  a  native 
son  of  our  State  who  has  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  National  Guard  systep 
to  become  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau.  Yesterday,  the  New  York 
Times  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Gen.  Win- 
ston P.  "Wimpy"  Wilson  by  devoting  its 
"Man  in  the  News"  column  to  a  "recap" 
of  his  cai-eer  and  his  achievements.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  thereby 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
accomplishments  of  a  fine  public  servant 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Air  National   Gitard — Winston 
Peabody  Wilson 

Washington,  March  30. — Maj.  Gen.  Win- 
ston Peabody  "Wimpy"  Wilson,  the  53-year- 
old  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  is 
a  friendly,  quick-smiling  man  whose  gregar- 
ious nature  hides  a  steely  determination. 

He  will  need  both — large  helpings  of  good- 
humored  friendliness  and  steely  manage- 
ment determination — if  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army  Reserve  Forces  is 
approved  in  Congress. 

General  Wilson's  bureau  at  the  Pentagon 
will  be  responsible  for  the  delicate  needle- 
work involved  In  creating  a  new  fabric  of 
Ready  Reserve  Forces  from  the  existing  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  has  already 
demonstrated  his  capacity  for  sensitive  as- 
signments. He  has  issued  two  stern  regula- 
tions calling  for  withdrawal  of  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  any  National  Guard  unit  refus- 
ing membership  to  Negroes.  And  it  was 
made  known  today  that  all  of  the  States  in 
the  South  have  made  at  least  token  integra- 
tion of  their  National  Guard  units. 

The  combination  of  determination  and  his 
friendly  relations  with  southern  National 
Guard  leaders  are  cited  by  his  associates  as 
reasons  for  this  quiet  integration  In  the 
South. 

General  Wilson,  a  burly  man,  with  a  bald 
pate  and  a  droopy  mustache,  likes  to  make 
his  points  with  stories.  Currently  he  Is  ad- 
monishing those  Reserve  leaders  who  oppose 
the  proposed  merger  not  to  make  small 
points  at  the  expense  of  a  large  one. 

"Like  the  story  of  two  Arkansas  natives 
who  met  on  a  small  road,"  he  says,,  draw- 
ing from  a  vast  fund  of  anecdotes  from  his 
native  State.  "The  first  Arkansas  man  no- 
ticed the  second  had  a  bulge  under  the  bib 
of  his  overalls  and  asked  why.  And  the  sec- 
ond said,  ''Well,  whenever  I  meet  so-and-so. 
he  always  hits  me  in  the  chest.     The  next 


time,  he'll  be  sorry;   he'll  hit  this  stick  of 
dynamite  and  blow  his  fool  hand  off.'  " 

An  ardent  hunter.  General  Wilson  likes  to 
illustrate  his  arguments  with  hunting  stories. 
To  show  that  the  obvious  is  often  over- 
looked, he  tells  this  one: 

"A  hunter  saw  his  retriever  dog  fetch  a 
duck  by  tiptoeing  across  the  water.  The 
hunter  was  astounded.  The  next  day  he  In- 
vited a  friend  to  accompany  him,  when  the 
dog  again  tiptoed  across  the  water  to  bring 
back  the  duck.  But  the  friend  said  noth- 
ing. "Didn't  you  notice  anything  peculiar?' 
the  dog  owner  asked,  and  his  friend  replied, 
'Yeah,  that  fool  retriever  don't  know  how  to 
swim."  " 

There  is  more  to  General  Wilson  than 
anecdotes,  however,  as  his  associates  stress. 
At  the  Pentagon,  he  is  known  as  "Mr.  Air 
National  Guard."  for  his  achievement  In 
bringing  that  force  to  a  state  of  operational 
readiness  permitting  flrst-llne  defense  mis- 
sions. 

This  was  demonstrated  during  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1961.  when  Air  Guardsmen  were 
called  to  active  duty  on  October  1  and  were 
deployed  to  Europe  and  flying  missions  there 
before  the  month  was  out. 

General  Wilson,  who  had  headed  only  the 
Air  Guard,  was  named  head  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  responsible  for  air  and  ground 
combat  reserves.  In  September  1963.  Many 
are  saying  that  before  long  he  will  be  known 
as  "Mr.  National  Guard,"  In  tribute  from 
both  services. 

He  was  born  in  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  on  No- 
vember 11.  1911.  but  grew  up  in  Little  Rock 
and  still  maintains  a  residence  there.  He 
got  his  nickname,  "Wimpy"  at  Little  Rock 
High  School  when  his. coach  called  for  "Win 
P.  Wilson"  to  take  the  field,  and  his  school- 
mates ever  after  called  him  "Wimpy."  He 
also  played  football  at  Hendrlx  College  In 
Conway.  Ark. 

He  began  his  military  career  as  a  air- 
plane mechanic  In  the  154th  Observation 
Squadron  of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  in 
May  1929.  and  received  his  pilot's  license 
In  1936.  He  served  in  the  Far  East  and  on 
mapping  missions  In  South  America  and 
Alaska  during  World  War  II. 

After  the  war.  he  Immediately  rejoined  the 
Arkansas  Air  National  Guard  and  was  re- 
called to  active  duty  during  the  Korean  war, 
when  he  became  acting  chief  and  then  chief 
of  the  Air  Force  Division  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau.  He  has  now  served  at  the 
Pentagon  about  19  years. 

Responsible  for  the  activities  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  Guardsmen  he  has  been  deter- 
mined to  bring  Reserve  forces  to  a  stage  of 
readiness  comparable  with  regular  forces. 

The  general,  a  command  pilot  with  more 
than  6.000  flying  hours,  finds  his  relaxation 
in  flying,  hunting  and  golfing.  He  resides 
with  his  wife  in  Alexandria,  Va.  His  parents 
live  in  Little  Rock. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
STATISTICS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  from  the  figures  released  today  on 
employment  and  unemployment  that  the 
Nation  is  truly  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est period  of  economic  expansion  in  its 
histoi-y.  There  can  be  no  more  accurate 
barometer  of  the  country's  economic 
health  than  the  number  of  people  who 
are  at  work,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  want  to  work  and  and  cannot  get  it. 

In  March,  we  can  note  with  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  that  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  the  latter  category  which  meant 
that  there  were  550,000  fewer  jobless 
workers  in  our  country  than  there  were 
a  year  ago.    The  rate  went  down  to  4.7 


percent,  our  lowest  figure  in  some  7>/2 
years. 

To  those  of  us  who  in  1963  supported 
the  bold  and  sweeping  program  of  tax  re- 
vision and  reform  program,  there  is 
another  measure  of  satisfaction.  It  was 
in  March  of  last  year  that  the  tax  cut 
first  made  its  presence  felt  in  the  work- 
ers' paycheck.  One  year  later,  we  find, 
there  were  1.650,000  more  jobs  in  our 
economy;  a  record  compiled  over  the 
course  of  1  year.  It  is  clear  now  that 
through  well-conceived,  yet  imaginative 
legislation  such  as  this,  the  Congress  can 
play  an  unusually  effective  role  in  the 
development  of  a  vibrant  and  prosperous 
economy.  And  the  principal  element  in 
that  role  ought  to  relate  to  the  business 
of  giving  a  job  to  every  American  who 
wants  one. 

There  is  much  more  we  can  do  to  con- 
tribute in  a  like  manner  to  that  same 
goal.  To  cite  just  two  examples,  there 
is  before  us  now  a  bill  for  expanding  our 
manpower  retraining  program,  and  there 
is  the  bill  for  new  antipoverty  legisla- 
tion. 

Passage  of  both  these  measures  is  an 
essential  element  in  making  certain  that 
unemployment  continues  its  present  de- 
cline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


A  BELL  TO  IMPLEMENT  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  PLEDGE  TO  SEEK 
NEW  WAYS  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE 
POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ican history,  an  American  President  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  spoke  forth- 
rightly  about  the  worldwide  population 
explosion. 

In  25  words  President  Johnson  offered 
mankind  new  hope.    He  said: 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources. 

By  lighting  a  candle  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness too  long  shrouding  the  population 
dilemma  and  its  attendant  problems,  the 
President  pinpointed  a  bitter  truth.  We 
must  knov;  the  extent  of  our  resources 
and  their  growing  scarcity.  We  must 
make  certain  that  we  do  not  waste  them 
ourselves,  thereby  depriving  future  gen- 
erations of  man's  great  natural  heritage. 

Use  of  our  knowledge  is  important. 

During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  our  Government  took  im- 
portant steps  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally to  learn  more  about  population 
problems  here  and  overseas.  During  his 
April  24.  1963.  press  conference  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  this  Nation  could 
certainly  do  more  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge about  the  whole  reproductive  cycle. 
Such  information,  he  said,  should  be 
made  available  to  the  world,  allowing 
everyone  to  make  his  own  judgment. , 

In  the  fall  of  1963  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  expressed  his  fear 
that  America's  foreign  aid  program  really 
could  not  help  a  nation  which  raises  Its 


productive  capacity  by  2  percent  a  year 
while  the  population  rises  3  percent. 
Former  President  Eisenhower  would  not 
make  birth-control  information  a  condi- 
tion to  our  foreign  aid,  nor  would  I,  but 
he  does  believe  we  should  tell  nations 
receiving  assistance  how  population 
growth  threatens  them  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it. 

The  present  world  population  is  ap- 
proximately 3.3  billion.  The  world  popu- 
lation growth  rate  is  2  percent  per  year. 

By  the  year  A.D.  2000  our  population 
will  have  doubled  to  6.6  billion  persons. 

Demographers  project  our  growth  rate 
to  the  astronomical  figure  of  150  billion 
people  by  A.D.  2150.  If  man  multiplies  to 
that  extent,  the  chances  are  that  life  on 
earth  as  we  know  it  today  will  have  disap- 
peared. Society  will  have  become  the 
repository  for  hunger,  a  lack  of  privacy, 
inadequate  resources,  disease,  and  all  the 
debilitating  afflictions  man  seeks  to 
overcome. 

Obviously  such  a  cosmic  calamity 
should  be  forestalled.  We  have  the 
knowledge  to  prevent  this  march  into 
oblivion — if  we  use  it. 

The  population  problem  confronting 
us  today  is  staggering.  We  do  not  need 
the  bigger  problfem  of  tomorrow. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world  is  hungry. 

Two  billion  people  are  unhappy  with 
their  lot.  and  their  number  increases  by 
more  than  50  million  per  year. 

When  I  first  discussed  the  population 
problem  in  my  speech  of  October  10, 1963, 
here  in  the  Senate  Chamber  I  said : 

It  does  us  little,  if  any  good  to  provide 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  nations 
which  show  no  concern  for  their  population 
explosion. 

Today,  18  months  later,  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  available  information  proves 
that  an  increasing  number  of  nations 
are  concerned  about  their  population 
growth.  Some  countries  are  attempting 
fertility  control  programs. 

In  India  a  United  Nations  Family 
Planning  Advisory  Mission  requested  by 
the  Government  of  India  on  January  11, 
1965,  is  working  with  the  Indian  Minis- 
try of  Health  and  the  Plarming  Com- 
mission of  India  to  consider  development 
and  coordination  of  international  tech- 
nical and  material  assistance  in  family 
planning. 

Responses  to  a  United  Nations  popu- 
lation opinion  survey  which  began  June 
28,  1963,  reveal  growing  concern  by  most 
member  nations  responding.  An  excel- 
lent summai-y  of  these  replies  appears  in 
the  October  1964  population  bulletin 
published  by  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jamaica  described  its  situation  as  one 
akin  to  "a  demonstration  of  the  race 
between  development  and  population 
growth"  with  the  latter  in  the  lead. 
Jamaica  this  month  is  initiating  a  popu- 
lation control  program. 

Ceylon  told  the  United  Nations: 

The  problem  facing  Ceylon,  like  other  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  is  the  acute  shortage 
of  capital  •  •  *.  The  accelerated  increase 
in  population  imposes  a  serious  strain  on  the 
limited  resources  of  the  country  and  pre- 
vents any  substantial  expansion  In  the 
economy. 


Tunisia  said  a  birth  control  policy  was 
under  study  and  a  campaign  in  favor  of 
birth  control  had  been  launched. 

Guatemala,  with  a  birth  rate  exceed- 
ing 3.2  percent,  reported  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  economy  was  not  keeping 
pace. 

Japan,  which  controlled  its  high  birth 
rate  after  World  War  II  largely  by  in- 
duced abortion,  is  promoting  the  use  of 
contraceptives.  The  nation  has  shifted 
its  population  policy  focus  to  "the  need 
for  improving  the  quality  of  the  popula- 
tion through  education  and  other  social 
programs,  and  to  improve  the  regional 
balance  of  population  and  economic  de- 
velopment." 

One  debilitating  effect  of  over-popula- 
tion experienced  by  the  nations  was  un- 
employment. Countries  reporting  this 
dilemma  were  Ceylon.  Pakistan,  Jamaica, 
Jordan,  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Chile. 

Population  growth  is  a  vital  factor  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  eco- 
nomic development  and  political  stability 
will  prevail  in  any  country,  especially  in 
countries  which  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  such  development. 

We  know  the  need  exists  to  review 
constantly  the  health  and  medical  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions, particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
problems  of  population  growth  and 
health  so  that  we  may  coordinate  and 
improve  them  and  determine  the  need 
for  additional  programs. 

We  know  that  in  a  free  society  in- 
formation and  assistance  of  a  technical, 
sociological,  and  medical  nature  must  be 
available  to  all  upon  request. 

Yet  any  summary  of  what  this  Gov- 
ernment has  done  to  date  in  the  popula- 
tion field  will  be  insufficient  because  the 
information  is  either  unavailable  or  un- 
coordinated. 

We  do  know  local  communities,  upon 
request,  can  receive  assistance  in  work- 
ing out  local  population  problems  under 
title  II  providing  for  the  community  ac- 
tion programs  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  for  some  time 
been  permitting  State  health  organiza- 
tions to  include  moneys  for  family  plan- 
ning as  part  of  their  maternity  and  child* 
welfare  programs.  The  actual  extent  of 
that  assistance  to  the  States  cannot  be 
documented,  although  I  attempted  to 
learn  the  facts  last  June. 

I  asked  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Anthony  Celebrezze  which 
of  our  States  have  used  Federal  funds 
for  family  planning  and  related  pro- 
, grams  and,  more  specifically,  how  much 
money  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
has  been  put  into  such  programs. 

On  June  29.  1964,  I  was  informed  that 
the  use  of  federally  matched  funds  for 
family  planning  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
State  discretion.  Secretary  Celebrezze 
said  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  regards  the  question 
of  family  planning  as  one  for  individual 
decision  and  would  raise  no  question 
about  the  provision  of  such  services  by 
a  physician  to  his  patient  within  the  nor- 
mal scope  of  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. 


The  official  response  I  received  last 
June  is  still  the  official  response  given  to 
persons  requesting  identical  information 
this  year. 

Consider  the  news  stories  written  by 
Reporter  Harry  Ernst  for  the  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  Sunday  Gazette-Mail  on 
January  10,  1965.  Mr.  Ernst,  an  astute 
journalist,  begins  his  articles  with  these 
two  paragraphs: 

Like  a  nervous  parent  mimibling  about  the 
birds  and  bees,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  reluctant  to  face  the  facts  of  life  about 
birth  control. 

Even  the  war  on  poverty,  which  obviously 
should  be  concerned  with  man's  ability  to 
outbreed  his  resources,  has  failed  to  produce 
a  realistic  Government  policy. 

Reporter  Ernst  was  drawn  into  the 
battle  by  a  debate  in  his  home  State 
about  establishing  birth  control  clinics. 
He  reports  that  bureaucratic  confusion 
in  Washington.  D.C,  indicated  that 
some  U.S  officials  actually  discourage 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  birth  control 
clinics  even  though  the  State  or  a  com- 
munity has  made  such  a  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Mr.  Ernst  ap- 
pearing in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sun- 
day Gazette-Mail  on  January  10,  1965, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mall. 

Jan.  10,  1965] 
Birds,  Bees — And  Uncle  Sam— Birth  Con- 
trol Questions  Get  Hazy  Brushoff  From 
Agencies 

(By  Harry  Ernst) 

Washington. — Like  a  nervous  parent 
mumbling  about  the  birds  and  bees,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  reluctant  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  about  birth  control. 

Even  the  war  on  poverty,  which  obviously 
should  be  concerned  with  man's  ability  to 
outbreed  his  resources,  has  failed  to  produce 
a  realistic  Government  policy. 

Can  States  and  local  communities  use  Fed- 
eral health,  welfare  and  antipoverty  funds  to 
finance  birth  control  services  for  families 
that  can't  afford  to  pay  for  them? 

The  answer  is  yes,  maybe,  according  to 
Federal  ofiacials  who  really  wish  citizens 
wouldn't  ask  such  controversial  questions. 

But  bureaucratic  confusion  resulting  from 
West  Virginia's  debate  about  establishing 
birth  control  clinics  indicates  that  some  U.S. 
officials  actually  discourage  using  Fed- 
eral funds  for  that  pxirpose. 

State  and  county  health  officials  say  Dr. 
Madeleine  E.  Morcy,  regional  medical  director 
of  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  In  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  told  them  that  Federal  health  and 
welfare  funds  couldn't  be  used  for  birth  con- 
trol clinics. 

"She  also  stated  that  last  year  (1963)  many 
States  included  birth  control  clinics  in  their 
State  public  health  plans  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)."  according  to  Dr.  Page  H. 
Seekford.  director  of  the  Kanawha-Charles- 
ton Health  Department. 

"HEW  sent  the  plans  back  to  these  States 
and  requested  that  they  be  rewritten  with- 
out the  birth  control  portion  in  the  plans." 
he  quoted  Dr.  Morcy. 

The  Kanawha-Charleston  Health  Depart- 
ment pioneered  in  establishing  West  Vir- 
ginia's first  tax-supported  birth  control 
clinics  although  it  was  discouraged  by  both 
Federal  and  State  officials  who  denied  the  use 
of  funds  they  control. 
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But  Dr.  Morcy's  statements  to  Dr.  Seek- 
fard  later  were  challenged  by  both  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Public  Health  Service  here  and 
by  what  apparently  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's timid,  three-paragraph  white  paper 
on  iamily  planning. 

It  is  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat  of  Alaska,  an 
advocate  of  worldwide  family  planning  to 
prevent  man  from  becoming  what  Sir  Ju- 
lian Huxley  calls  "the  cancer  of  his  planet." 

In  June  1964,  Gruening  wrote  HEW  Sec- 
retary Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  and  requested 
information  to  include  In  a  speech  on  the 
population  explosion. 

"It  is  important  that  the  information  I 
have  be  current,  factual,  and  as  complete 
as  possible,"  the  Senator  stressed. 

"To  define  properly  the  congressional, role 
I  need  to  know  what  is  being  done  by  vari- 
ous agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  have  programs  at  the  State  level. 

"Congress,  of  course,  authorizes  and  ap- 
propriates the  necessary  matching  and  grant 
funds.  An  Important  element  in  congres- 
sional policy  has  been  the  leaving  to  the 
discretion  of  the  State  the  decision  as  to  the 
utilization  of  such  funds  for  family  plan- 
ning and  related  programs. 

"Because  I  believe  such  programs  are  valu- 
able I  should  like  to  know  which  States 
have  used  Federal  funds  for  family  planning 
and  programs  which  are  related,  and  how 
much  money  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
has  been  put  Into  these  programs,"  Gruen- 
ing wrote. 

HEJW's  reply  was  a  masterpiece  of  bureau- 
cratic dodgeball.  Celebrezze  himself  avoided 
a  policy  statement  by  having  a  subordinate. 
Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  write  Senator 
Gruening. 

"We  have  regarded  the  question  of  family 
planning  as  one  for  individual  decision  and 
would  raise  no  questions  about  the  provision 
of  such  services  by  a  physician  to  his  patient 
within  the  normal  scope  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship,"  Dr.  Stewart  replied. 

"Whether  or  not  a  State  chooses  to  Include 
such  services  as  a  part  of  the  scope  of  medi- 
cal care  for  which  the  State  will  pay,  using 
federally  matched  funds,  is  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  State  discretion. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  we  have  no 
quantitative  data  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
services  are  given  to  Individual  patients  by 
physicians    under    Federal-State   programs." 

HEW  In  effect  declined  to  give  a  U.S. 
Senator  the  Information  he  requested.  The 
Government's  passion  for  collecting  statis- 
tics makes  It  difficult  to  believe  that  HEW 
doesn't  know  down  to  the  last  penny  how 
States  are  using  Federal  funds. 

Dr.  Stewart's  reply  also  clashes  with  Dr. 
Morcy's  earlier  statements.  Why  would  she 
Invent  a  story  about  HEW  rejecting  State 
requests  to  use  Federal  funds  for  birth  con- 
trol clinics?  As  a  regional  officer,  she  un- 
doubtedly knows  the  details  of  State  budget 
requests  far  better  than  Dr.  Stewart  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Gruening  said  Congress  intended 
to  let  the  States  decide  whether  to  use  Fed- 
eral aid  for  birth  control  clinics.  But  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Morcy 
Indicate  HEW  pays  llpservice  to  that  policy 
while  actually  discouraging  States  from  do- 
ing It. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Stewart's  letter  to  Senator 
Gruening  was  sent  to  Dr.  N.  H.  Dyer,  West 
Virginia's  health  director  who  doesn't  think 
family  planning  should  be  a  public  health 
function. 

Katherlne  B.  Oettlnger,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau,  Informed  Dyer  that  the 
Stewart  letter  "Is  an  expression  of  our  cur- 
rent policy  In  relation  to  this  matter." 

Dr.  Morcy,  however,  told  the  Associated 
Press  In  Richmond,  Va.,  that  she  wasn't  en- 
tirely sure  Just  what  Dr.  Stewart's  letter 
means   although   she  said   It   "takes  prece- 
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dence"  over  her  previous  statements  to  West 
Virginia  public  health  officers. 

Dr.  Dyer  also  wasn't  satisfied  with  Stew- 
art's letter.  He  found  "a  clearer  expression 
of  Federal  policy"  In  a  1942  memo  from  the 
U.S.  surgeon  general,  which  said: 

"Should  a  State  department  of  health  de- 
cide on  its  own  initiative  to  undertake  a 
child-spacing  program  In  accordance  with 
the  health  laws  of  the  State,  the  Public 
Health  Service  would  give  the  proposal  the 
same  consideration  as  would  be  given  to  any 
other  proposal  in  connection  with  the  health 
program  of  the  State." 

The  conflicting  statements  by  Federal  of- 
ficials strengthened  Dr.  Dyer's  efforts  to  block 
birth  control  services  as  a  public  health 
function  in  West  Virginia. 

"*  *  *  It  now  seems  likely  that  the  of- 
ficial statement  of  Federal  policy  permits 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  granted 
to  States  for  birth  control  clinic  activities," 
he  commented. 

"It  likewise  appears  that  in  actual  practice 
the  Federal  agencies  tend  to  disapprove  of 
State  health  plans  of  operation  if  they  con- 
tain provisions  for  birth  control  clinic  activi- 
ties." 

If  that's  true,  HEW  Is  ignoring  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  as  interpreted  by  Senator 
Gruening  and  by  its  own  actions. 

Congress  Isn't  nearly  as  Victorian  about 
birth  control  as  the  executive  branch.  For 
example,  it  appropriated  $25,000  to  finance 
12  public  birth  control  clinics  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  began  operation  in  April 
1964. 

Dr.  Murray  Grant,  district  health  director, 
thinks  the  Washington  program  sets  an  im- 
portant precedent.  But  he  said  continued 
pressure  will  be  required  to  develop  compa- 
rable birth  control  services  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Logically,  President  Johnson's  war  on  pov- 
erty should  have  stimulated  Federal  agencies 
to  develop  a  forthright  policy  about  the  use 
of  Federal  aid  to  help  finance  State  and  local 
birth  control  clinics. 

No  restrictions  against  birth  control  serv- 
ices were  written  into  the  antlpoverty  bill 
although  the  issue  was  raised  during  congres- 
sional hearings. 

But  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the 
'Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  Imi- 
tated HEW  by  making  a  wishy-washy  state- 
ment that  leaves  birth  control  services  dan- 
gling in  the  twilight  zone  of  local  Initiative. 

Donald  B.  Straus  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  advised  Congress  that  the 
antlpoverty  bill  gives  OEO  "the  leadership 
role  (and  some  of  the  means)  in  local  antl- 
poverty programs  and  in  formulating  guide- 
lines to  govern  their  overall  shape  and  con- 
tent." 

Shriver  said  OEO  would  evaluate  local 
community  action  proposals  to  determine  If 
they  propose  to  attack  "the  real  causes  of 
poverty"  and  if  they  promise  "effective  solu- 
tion of  the  problems." 

Such  an  approach,  Straus  said,  can't  Ignore 
"the  grave  problem  of  the  gap  between  chil- 
dren wanted  and  children  born." 

"This  gap  can  only  be  closed  when  public 
health  and  welfare  agencies  make  available  to 
low-Income  Americans  the  same  effective 
voltmtary  family  planning  techniques  that 
are  now  available  to,  and  extensively  used  by, 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,"  he  observed. 

"Such  family  programs  can,  indeed  must, 
respect  religious  convictions  by  offering  a 
free  choice  of  techniques,  one  or  more  of 
which  is  acceptable  to  all  faiths." 

But  OEO  hasn't  assumed  the  leadership 
role  envisioned  In  the  antlpoverty  legislation. 
It  has  made  birth  control  services  for  the 
poor  strictly  a  matter  of  local  initiative. 

"We-  will  be  willing  to  underwrite  such 
programing."  Shriver  said,  if  It  "meets  with 
the  consensus  of  approval"  in  communities 
requesting  aid  under  the  community  action 
phase  of  the  antlpoverty  program. 


OEO  has  approved  aid  for  family  planning 
services  in  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  and  the  Dig. 
trict  of  Columbia,  after  first  rejecting  the 
District  of  Columbia  request  while  it  debated 
what  to  do  with  such  applications. 

Other  cities  that  are  seeking  antlpoverty 
funds  to  provide  birth  control  services  in- 
elude  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Such  an  atmosphere  of  agonizing  timidity 
about  birth  control  was  challenged  recently 
by  one  of  the  Cabinet  members  closest  to 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Laboy 
W.  Willard  Wirtz. 

"In  the  public  forum,  discussion  of  one 
large  factor  in  the  manpower  area  remaina 
blacked  out  by  a  taboo,"  he  said  at  a  con- 
ference here  last  December  on  the  manpower 
implications  of  automation. 

Wirtz  observed  the  taboo  by  avoiding  the 
use  of  such  controversial  words  as  birth 
control  or  family  planning. 

"There  is  strong  Indication  that  a  dispro- 
portionate ntunber  of  the  unemployed  come 
from  large  families — but  we  don't  ptirsue  the 
evidence  that  would  permit  either  estab- 
lishing this  as  a  fact  or  evaluating  its 
significance,"  he  commented. 

"We  know  that  almost  half  of  the  boys 
rejected  for  military  service  because  of  in- 
adequate mental  capacity  and  education 
come  from  families  with  six  or  more  chll- 
dren.  These  military  rejectees  are  tomor- 
row's unemployed.  But  we  turn  our  heads 
away  from  the  implications  of  this  evidence, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

"We  take  no  account  of  the  evidence  that 
the  average  Income  of  families  with  five  or 
more  children  Is  lower  than  the  average 
Income  of  families  with  fewer  children." 

Wirtz  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  18- 
and  19-year  olds  entering  the  Nation's  work 
force  will  increase  more  this  year  than  it  did 
in  the  entire  decade  of  the  1950's  while  the 
teenage  unemployment  rate  already  Is  15 
percent. 

"Automation  Is  one  factor  In  the  present 
employment-unemployment  situation,"  he 
observed.  "The  tremendous  growth  in  popu- 
lation Is   another.  •   •   • 

"Responsible,  Informed  parenthood  Is  rele- 
vant in  any  consideration  of  a  responsible, 
Informed  position  regarding  manpower  sup- 
ply and  demand." 

So  is  a  responsible.  Informed  Federal  Got- 
ernment  that  Isn't  afraid  to  encourage  the 
birth  control  services  which  would  give  mil- 
lions of  low-income  parents  an  opportunity 
to  act  responsibly. 


[From   the    Charleston    (W.   Va.)    Gazette-    _ 

Mall,  Jan.  10, 1965]  M 

It  Wae  on  Poverty  Is  To  Succeed,  Taboos 
on  Birth  Must  Be  Erased 

Washington. — "To  fight  poverty  without 
birth  control  is  to  fight  it  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  the  back,"  the  Planned  Parenthood 
World   Population   Organization   warns. 

That's  what  the  Johnson  administration 
has  been  doing  although  most  population  ex- 
perts think  man's  rabbitlike  breeding  swells 
the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

"The  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  persists  In 
part  because  couples  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  economic  ladder  tend  to  produce  the 
largest  families,"  Donald  B.  Straus  of  the 
organization  told  Congress. 

"In  1962,  34  percent  of  the  families  with 
5  children  and  44  percent  of  those  with  6  had 
Incomes  below  $4,000  compared  to  20  per- 
cent  of  the  families  with  2  children  and  22     t 
percent  of  those  with  3,"  he  said.  •-' 

"Poverty  begins  when  more  children  are 
born  than  families  can  support  and  than 
society  can  or  will  care  for  decently.  To 
ignore  this  fact  is  to  greatly  limit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  attack  on  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment." 

West  Virginia  Is  paying  a  high  price  In 
human  suffering  and  welfare  pajrments  be- 
cause It  has  ignored  that  fact. 


Almost  14  percent  of  the  State's  children 
„nder  18  years  old  are  in  families  that  de- 
nend  on  welfare  grants  to  survive- the  largest 
percentage  in  the  Nation  (the  U.S.  average  is 

*■  iK^'^pScentage  of  West  Virginia  families 
rpcelvlng  aid-to-dependent  children  (ADC) 
is  generally  below  the  national  average  for 
families  with  five  or  less  members. 

Large  families  on  welfare  are  the  State's 
soecialty  Families  with  10  members,  for  ex- 
amole  comprise  3.6  percent  of  those  receiv- 
ing ADC  in  West  Virginia  compared  to  1.9 
percent  nationally. 

"The  poorest,  least-advantaged  families 
tend  to  have  the  most  children,"  observed 
Robert  C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  in  a  recent  speech. 

"Through  the  persistence  of  archaic  laws 
and  even  more  archaic  prejudices  and  taboos. 
this  sector  of  our  population  is  still  In 
bondage,  deprived  of  the  essential  freedom 
of  choice  as  to  how  many  children  they  will 

bear.  ^    ^ 

"In  simple  justice,  the  freedom  of  choos- 
ing must  be  extended  to  those  now  beyond 
the  pale  of  knowledge  and  effective  decision," 

Cook  said. 

"Obviously,  If  the  campaign  against  pov- 
erty Is  to  succeed,  this  fundamental  freedom 
must  be  assured  to  all  people." 

It  isn't  now.  Only  a  dozen  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  offer  some  birth 
control  services  to  welfare  or  other  low- 
income  families. 

The  poor  sometimes  are  berated  for  having 
so  many  children.  But  as  Alvin  C.  Weingand, 
a  California  State  senator,  observed : 

"In  California,  as  elsewhere,  upper  and 
middle  class  families  have  access  to  birth 
control  help  and  contraceptives.  However, 
persons  of  lower  economic  and  social  groups, 
whose  only  medical  and  health  care  is  with 
governmental  agencies,  are  denied  the  same 
help." 

Do  the  poor  want  such  services? 

"A  number  of  recent  studies  have  shown, 
with  remarkable  consistency,  that  lower  in- 
come American  families  want  as  few — or 
fewer — children  than  the  parents  with  higher 
incomes,"  Straus  told  Congress. 

One  study  challenged  the  popular  notion 
that  families  have  more  children  to  increase 
their  welfare  benefits.  They  want  small 
families  but  simply  lack  Information  about 
modern  methods  of  birth  control,  it 
concluded. 

"The  responsibility  of  the  public  agencies 
to  offer  birth  control  services  is  as  basic  as 
their  responsibility  to  offer  other  medical 
services,"  the  study  advised. 

"To  evade  this  responsibility — or  to  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  dependent  families 
securing  these  services — is  discriminatory 
and  denies  to  welfare  recipients  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  family  health  and  prog- 
ress utilized  by  more  affluent  couples. 

"These  prohibitions  limit  and  to  some 
extent  even  vitiate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams to  help  dependent  families  to  help 
themselves." 

Planned  parenthood — world  population  and 
other  organizations  have  urged  President 
Johnson  to  make  birth  control  service  a  basic 
weapon  in  his  antlpoverty  campaign. 

If  he  doesn't,  they  fear  the  war  on  poverty 
will  be  about  as  successful  as  the  U.S.  effort 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  1962  survey  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chian region,  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, warned: 

"Family  limitation  Is  not  sufficient  by  Itself 
to  enable  such  a  region  to  attain  economic 
equality  with  the  Nation.  Used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  redevelopment  and  migration,  an 
effective  program  should  enable  young  cou- 
ples to  marry  at  a  normal  age  and  to  postpone 
having  their  families  until  they  are  estab- 
lished. 

"Population  growth  thus  checked  Is  less 
likely  to  outrun  economic  growth  and  thus 


endanger  the  whole  range  of  redevelopment 
plans." 

The  survey  cited  an  experimental  birth 
control  project  conducted  in  Logan  County 
during  the  1930's,  which  resulted  in  a  41 
percent  decline  in  the  birth  rate  for  coal 
miners'  wives  who  ptirticipated. 

"Support  of  the  Logan  County  program  In- 
dicates its  acceptance  by  the  families  who 
need  It  most — those  who  are  too  poor  to  have 
their  own  family  physicians  and  too  isolated 
to  know  of  acceptable  means  of  planned 
parenthood,"  the  Southern  Appalachian  sur- 
vey commented. 

"It  was  shown  that  the  cost  of  sucn  service 
can  be  greatly  reduced  if  It  is  integrated  with 
county  public  health  services." 

Discriminating  against  the  poor  by  deny- 
ing them  birth  control  services  creates  need- 
less personal  tragedies.  As  Cook,  president 
of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  pointed 
out: 

"The  tragic  dilenuna  of  the  unwanted 
child  may  well  be  the  point  where  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  focuses  on  the  question 
of  responsibility — not  only  of  the  individual 
couple  but  of  society. 

"One  place  to  begin  is  to  somehow  develop 
a  vivid  awareness  of  the  tragedy  of  the  un- 
wanted child.  Along  vrtth  this  awareness, 
there  will  emerge  a  sense  of  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  undertake  the  joys 
and  perplexities  of  parenthood. 

"It  Is  too  late  to  attempt  to  salvage  the 
unwanted  child  in  the  clinic  and  the  court. 
The  time  to  salvage  the  unwanted  child  is 
before  conception. 

"The  freedom  of  decision  to  make  this 
possible  is  basic  to  the  war  on  poverty." 

[From  the  Gazette-Mall,  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 

Jan. 10,  1965] 
Unfounded  Pears  Aboxtt  Catholic  Opposi- 
tion Felt  Federal  Barrier 
Washington. — Fear  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  would  disapprove  is  the  only  ex- 
planation for  the  Federal  Government's 
failure  to  encourage  tax-supported  birth 
control   services   for   low-Income   families. 

Ironically,  prominent  Catholics  have  en- 
dorsed such  services  and  are  discussing  the 
issue  frankly— something  that  Federal  offi- 
'  cials  aren't  willing  to  do. 

Observed  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona,  in  a  newsletter  to  his 
constituents : 

"It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  does  not  condemn  birth 
control;  it  raises  barriers  only  on  the  methods 
used  (it  approves  of  the  rhythm  method  but 
opposes  the  use  of  contraceptives  and  pills ) ." 

Udall  also  pointed  out  that  many  Catholics 
disagree  with  their  church's  policy. 

"A  recent  national  survey  found  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  Catholic  couples  used 
birth  control  methods  condemned  by  the 
church.  And  a  heavy  majority  of  those 
polled  hoped  their  church  would  change  Its 
attitude  toward  birth  control. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  of  the  11 
countries  in  the  world  with  the  lowest  birth 
rates  five  are  predominantly  Catholic:  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Luxem- 
bourg." 

The  Reverend  Robert  F.  Drinan,  dean  of 
the  Boston  College  Law  School,  recently  said 
Catholics  can  support  tax-financed  family 
planning  clinics  If  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  methods  acceptable  to  their  ch\u-ch. 

Clinics  that  Instruct  Catholic  couples  in 
the  use  of  the  rhythm  method  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Chicago  by 
voluntary  organizations  with  the  approval  of 
the  church. 

"The  state  has  the  same  duty  which  every 
parent  has— the  obligation  not  to  bring  into 
the  world  more  children  than  a  particular 
parent  can  reasonably  bring  up  and  properly 
educate."  commented  Father  Drinan. 

Dr.  John  Rock,  a  Roman  Catholic  whose 
research  resulted  In  the  birth  control  pUl. 


offered  this  advice  In  his  book,  "The  Time 
Has  Come": 

"The  basis  for  an  equitable  public  policy 
on  birth  control  lies  In  a  honest  and  forth- 
right examination  of  where  family  planning 
fits  appropriately  Into  publicly  financed  pro- 
grams. 

"Instead  of  attempting  to  draw  distinc- 
tions which  are  untenable.  Catholics  would 
be  better  advised  to  sit  down  with  their 
Protestant  and  Jewish  colleagues  and  work 
out  the  details  of  a  sound  putrt^  policy  for 
all  publicly  financed  programs — hospitals, 
health  departments,  welfare  services,  foreign- 
aid  programs  and  medical  research." 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mall, 
Jan.   10,  1965] 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources,"  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  week. 

Many  Americans  think  of  the  population 
explosion  as  something  the  Mexicans  or  Chi- 
nese should  worry  about.  But  some  experts 
warn  that  the  United  States  also  Is  headed 
for  an  overpopulation  catastrophe. 

At  its  present  rate  of  growth,  U.S.  popula- 
tion will  climb  from  190  million  to  1  billion 
persons  in  the  next  century,  predicts  Donald 
J.  Bogue,  associate  director  of  the  popula- 
tion research  and  tr&inlng  center  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

"Our  lives  may  not  be  at  stake,  but  our 
way  of  life  and  standard  of  living  are  im- 
periled." he  points  out.  The  population  ex- 
plosion "threatens  to  devour  many  of  the 
social  and  economic  gains  which  the  United 
States  has  gained,  and  to  which  it  still 
aspires." 

Runaway  population  growth  results  In 
overcrowded  schools,  the  need  for  more  ex- 
pensive four-bedroom  housing,  the  cancerous 
spread  of  slums.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
unemployment  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Bogue  thinks  the  United  States  will  have 
to  take  dramatic  action  to  control  its  popu- 
lation grovirth  so  that  it  doesn't  "blight  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  grandchildren." 

The  interpretative  articles  on  this  page 
analyze  the  Federal  Government's  policy  af- 
fecting the  use  of  public  funds  to  provide 
low-income  families  with  birth  control  serv- 
ices, the  changing  attitude  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics toward  such  programs,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  poverty  and  family  planning. 

They  conclude  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  provide  any  leadership 
in  developing  programs  to  curb  the  Nation's 
population  explosion. 

If  President  Johnson  is  going  to  change 
the  Government's  timid  policy,  he  must 
shake  up  those  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  would  rather  be  safe  than  controversial, 
as    the    articles    Indicate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  still 
some  progress  has  been  made.  New  York 
City  alone  has  requested  and  received 
almost  $1^2  million  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  operate  clinics 
where  women  can  receive  birth  control 
advice  and  devices.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
six  city  clinics  give  free  birth  control  in- 
formation, medical  counseling,  and  con- 
traceptive devices  to  both  married  and 
unmarried  women  upon  request.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  how 
many  more  American  communities  are 
receiving  Federal  funds  to  help  in  their 
local  birth  control  and  family  planning 
programs. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  a  number  of 
Government  agencies,  particularly  the 
State  Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  have  been 
providing  assistance  on  population  and 
demographic  problems  to  those  countries 
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which  formally  ask  for  help.  However, 
my  research  indicates  a  need  for  us  to 
let  more  nations  know  that  we  will  re- 
spond to  their  requests — if  they  will  ask. 
It  is  the  old  stoi-y  of  which  comes  first 
and  we  must  make  certain  that  the  re- 
quests come  in  time — not  too  late. 

What  we  have  done  is  distressingly 
inadequate. 

What  we  do  wish  to  do,  I  believe,  is  to 
help  our  Nation  and  all  other  nations 
determine  the  extent  of  the  population 
problem,  to  inaugurate  meaningful  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  man  with  the 
technical  medical  and  sociological  knowl- 
edge for  implementing  self-determined 
policies.  In  some  countries,  particularly 
in  Latin  America  and  Asia,  immediate 
help  is  essential.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  immediacy  of  solv- 
ing the  population  problems  in  these 
areas  where  yearly  population  gi-owths 
range  as  high  as  5  percent. 

But  right  here  in  the  United  States,  in 
our  backyard,  the  population  explosion 
today  is  creating  problems. 

Our  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Boston  to 
the  Carolinas  is  fast  becoming  a  sprawl- 
ing megalopolis  with  an  asphalt  floor. 

Our  Pacific  coast  threatens  to  become 
a  huge  motor  slum. 

Our  cities  are  badly  tended. 

Constant  building  with  its  ever-present 
noise  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  more  homes  and  ofiRces.  Homes 
today  go  up  in  the  sky.  A  yard  has  be- 
come a  flowerpot  or  two  on  a  narrow 
patio.  Vacant  lots  where  children  once 
played  baseball  or  kick-the-can  now 
house  supermarkets  or  supermotels  or 
superrestaurants. 

And  the  building  has  not  even  really 
started.  Think  how  our  land  will  look 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  our  year- 
ly 1.5-percent  population  increase  will 
have  doubled  our  present  population  of 
194  million.  Worse,  think  how  our  land 
will  look,  if  we  can  see  any  of  it,  when 
our  populations  of  400  million  in  A.D. 
2000  are  800  million  in  A.D.  2040. 

And  remember  our  population  rate  is 
1.5  percent  per  year — not  the  5.5  percent 
of  Nigeria,  nor  the  5  percent  of  Chile,  nor 
the  3 -percent  average  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America,  nor  the  2-percent  worldwide 
average. 

The  grim  facts  of  overpopulation  in  the 
United  States  are  brilliantly  interwoven 
in  the  book,  "Too  Many  Americans,"  writ- 
ten last  year  by  Lincoln  Day  and  his  wife. 
Alice,  and  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  authors  have 
training  in  research  and  sociology  which 
they  combine  with  insight  and  ability  to 
analyze  the  statistics  available  and  the 
trends  predictable. 

Americans  marry  early,  have  two  or 
four  children  per  family.  They  know 
their  progeny  will  have  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful life. 

Americans  comprise  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  They  consume  one- 
half  of  the  world's  nonrenewable  re- 
sources. The  average  American  con- 
sumes in  natural  resources  as  much  as 
30  residents  of  India. 

In  other  words — we  are  using  up  our 
capital  rather  than  our  interest.  We  are 
fast  on  our  way  to  curbing  quality  and 
increasing  quantity. 


If  our  population  growth  does  not  sta- 
bilize, we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
we  will  lose  the  freedoms,  privileges, 
and  good  life  we  enjoy  today. 

Our  water  supplies  already  are  inade- 
quate in  many  underpopulated  areas. 
The  recreation  and  wilderness  areas  we 
are  preserving  carefully  today  will  not 
be  used  as  we  had  hoped.  Man,  un- 
checked in  growth,  will  need  the  parks 
for  homesites,  the  trees  of  the  forest  for 
homes  and  furniture,  pollution  will  be 
difficult  to  check,  privacy  will  be  im- 
possible. 

Yellowstone  Park  and  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore,  if  we  save  them,  will  be 
a  mecca  for  the  millions,  and  a  family 
will  no  longer  simply  drive  to  the  park 
or  to  the  seashore  for  vacation.  Lucky 
families  will  have  made  their  reserva- 
tions many  years  in  advance. 

We  will  experience  undreamed-of 
crowding  on  the  highways,  in  parks,  on 
the  beaches.  Our  public  services  will  ex- 
pand in  size  but  ofifer  less  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Our  professional  services  will  be  in- 
creasingly impersonal  and  deteriorating. 
As  our  standards  decline,  the  urban 
sprawl  will  increase.  Today's  wait  to 
try  personal  injury  cases  which  requires 
nearly  23  months  in  communities  exceed- 
ing 750,000  will  seem  short.. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  my  fears 
by  comparing  the  advantages  of  Alaska 
and  its  small  population  with  California 
and  its  millions  of  residents.  The  beau- 
tiful California  landscape  is  being  cov- 
ered bj^  thousands  of  little  boxes,  called 
houses.'  In  valley  after  valley  the  boxes 
have  replaced  nature's  charms,  are  re- 
placing the  beautiful  citrus  groves. 
Once  magnificent  arteries  of  travel  from 
which  natural  wonders  lifted  the  hearts 
and  spirits  of  man  have  now  degenerated 
into  motor  slums.  Even  our  priceless 
redwoods  are  threatened  by  the  rising 
tide  of  population  growth. 

Life  in  Alaska,  by  contrast,  differs  from 
life  in  the  older  States  because  there  the 
untrammeled  wilderness,  with  all  its 
primeval  abundance,  beauty,  and  mys- 
tery, is  at  everyone's  door. 

Now  how  do  we  insure  that  the  health 
and  medical  programs  of  this  country 
and  other  nations  are  under  constant 
review? 

How  do  we  make  certain  that  the  in- 
formation we  have  is  available  upon  re- 
quest to  all  who  seek  it? 

My  research  indicates  that  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  is  not  disseminated. 

My  research  indicates  that  the  re- 
search we  undertake  is  not  always  coor- 
dinated. 

My  research  suggests  that  unless  we 
take  the  proper  steps  to  coordinate  popu- 
lation programs,  to  share  the  knowledge 
amassed  by  this  Nation  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  this  important  area, 
and  try  to  help  those  nations  and  those 
individuals  seeking  assistance,  we  can- 
not solve  the  world  population  explosion. 
Our  approach  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  must  be  positive,  not  permissive. 
Therefore,  I  introduce  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  ,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 


las], the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar. 
borough],  a  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
reorganizations  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  through  the 
close  of  business  April  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1676)  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain reorganizations  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruenihg 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  simi- 
lar or  identical  proposed  legislation  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Morris 
Udall,  of  Arizona,  and  Representative 
Paul  Todd,  of  Michigan. 

I  have  worked  on  this  legislation  for 
several  months.  I  have  asked  more  than 
1,000  men  and  women  throughout  the 
United  States  to  give  me  suggestions  as 
to  how  my  proposal  could  be  most  effec- 
tive. The  responses  I  have  received  have 
been  most  helpful  and  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  The  re- 
plies afford  ample  evidence  that  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned about  the  population  problem  and 
want  to  do  something  about  it. 

This  bill- 
First.  Creates  an  Office  for  Population 
Problems  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  will  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Population  Prob- 
lems to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Second.  Creates  an  Office  for  Popu- 
lation Problems  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  will  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  Medical  Services, 
and  Population  Problems  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Third.  Abolishes  the  present  position 
of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Health  and  Medical  Affairs. 

Fourth.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation in  January  1967. 

The  suggested  duties  of  the  proposed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Popula- 
tion Problems  are  to — 

First.  Develop  and  coordinate  the  U.S. 
positions  on  the  international  aspects  of 
population  growth  and  the  problems  con- 
nected therewith. 

Second.  Maintain  liaison  with  scien- 
tific organizations,  philanthropic  foun- 
dations, and  other  bodies  concerned  with 
international  population  problems. 

Third.  Make  policy  recommendations 
in  the  field  of  population  growth  to  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Government. 


Fourth.  Organize  and  direct  a  program 
for  the  utilization  of  demographic  at- 
taches in  embassies  and  other  appro- 
priate diplomatic  establishments  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  Cooperate  with  and  utilize  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  serv- 
ices of  the  U.S.  Information  Service  in 
carrying  out  its  various  duties  with  re- 
spect to  population  problems. 

Sixth.  Coordinate  and  maintain  cur- 
rent data  on  all  foreign  population  pro- 
grams whether  or  not  instituted  or  as- 
sisted by  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  Transmit  such  information 
and  other  data  to  U.S.  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  other  interested  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
advised  of  the  policy  and  programs  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  population 
problems  and  of  their  duties  in  imple- 
menting such  policy  and  programs. 

Eighth.  Devise  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  areas  wherein  demo- 
graphic research  may  more  effectively  be 
utilized  in  formulating  and  can-ying  out 
programs  to  cope  with  population  prob- 
lems. 

Ninth.  Make  available  in  all  countries, 
with  which  the  United  States  maintains 
diplomatic  relations,  information — 
through  publications  and  other  means — 
with  respect  to  the  grants,  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  other  types  of  assist- 
ance available  in  the  United  States  to 
foreign  students  desiring  to  carry  on 
studies  with  respect  to  demographic  and 
related  problems. 

Tenth.  Make  available  to  recognized 
scientific  and  medical  authorities  in  for- 
eign countries,  upon  the  request  of  the 
governments  of  such  covmtries,  infor- 
mation and  assistance  pertaining  to  med- 
ical and  other  aspects  of  population 
growth  problems. 

Eleventh.  Cooperate  with,  and  seek  the 
assistance  of,  interested  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  groups,  organizations, 
and  individuals  in  carrying  out  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  international  problems  of 
population  growth  and  control. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  armually  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  a  report — 

First.  Identifying  and  describing  all 
programs  which  foreign  governments 
have  carried  on  in  dealing  with  popula- 
tion and  related  problems. 

Second.  Containing  a  complete  siom- 
mary  of  U.S.  activity  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign population  problems,  including,  with 
respect  to  such  problems,  reports  on  all 
programs  instituted  or  participated  in 
by  the  United  States  and  on  all  con- 
ferences, symposiums,  seminars,  or  other 
meetings  in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated. 

Third.  Containing  such  other  data  as 
may  be  necessary  fully  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  activities,  needs,  and  develop- 
ments in  the  area  of  population  growth 
problems. 

The  suggested  duties  of  the  proposed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Health.  Medical 
Service  and  Population  Problems  are  to — 
First.  Review  continually  the  health 
and  medical  programs  of  the  Depart- 


ment insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  prob- 
lems of  population  growth  and  health 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  and  improv- 
ing such  programs,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mining the  need  for  additional  programs 
which  relate  to  population  growth  and 
health. 

Second.  Collect  and  disseminate  such 
data  and  material,  and  to  perform  such 
functions  as  may  be  necessary  most 
effectively  to  serve  as  a  liaison  with 
scientific  organizations,  philanthropic 
foundations,  and  other  bodies  concerned 
with  domestic  population  problems. 

Third.  Make  policy  determination  in 
the  field  of  population  growth  to  appro- 
priate offices  within  the  Department. 

Fourth.  Coordinate  and  maintain  cur- 
rent data  on  all  domestic  population 
programs  instituted  or  assisted  in  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  Keep  the  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  other  interested 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments,  advised 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  policies  and 
programs  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  population  problems  and  with 
respect  to  their  duties  in  implementing 
such  policies  and  programs. 

Sixth.  Publish  and  distribute  to  in- 
terested persons  a  list  of  grants,  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  and  other  types  of 
assistance  available  to  students  and 
others  desiring  to  carry  on  studies  with 
respect  to  demographic  and  related 
problems  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Seventh.  Cooperate  with,  and  seek  the 
assistance  of,  interested  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  groups,  organizations, 
and  individuals  in  carrying  out  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  problems  of  population 
growth. 

My  bill  specifies  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
submit  annually  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  reixjrt — 

First.  Containing  a  list  of  all  official 
indications  to  the  Department  6f  interest 
and  requests  for  assistance  from  State 
and  local  governments  in  problems  of 
population  growth. 

Second.  Containing  a  complete  sum- 
mai-y  of  U.S.  activity  in  the  field  of  do- 
mestic population  growth  and  control 
programs. 

Third.  Containing  such  other  data  as 
may  be  necessaiT  fully  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  activities,  needs,  and  devel- 
opments in  the  area  of  domestic  popula- 
tion growth  problems. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  POPULATION 

The  time  has  come  to  discuss  in  detail 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  the  problems 
caused  by  unchecked  population  growth. 

As  I  talk  about  population  growth, 
America's  population  grows  1  person 
every  11  seconds,  and  the  world's  popu- 
lation grows  2  persons  every  single  sec- 
ond, or  7,000  every  hour,  or  60  to  65  mil- 
lion every  year. 

America  has  the  greatest  opportunity 
yet  in  her  brief  history  to  help  guide  the 
course  of  humankind  to  a  life  not  of 
misery  but  of  human  dignity,  hope,  and 
happiness. 

True,  this  country  has  been  involved 
in  this  problem  of  population  for  a  num- 


ber of  years  in  many  ways,  but  our  in- 
volvement has  been  sporadic,  disorga- 
nized, and  too  often  inefficient. 

But  we  have  an  unexpected  and  wel- 
come ally  because  among  the  other  cur- 
rent revolutions  we  are  also  experiencing 
a  revolution  in  freedom  of  thought.  We 
are  now  able  to  discuss  freely  important 
questions  which  for  too  long  have  been 
taboo.  This  truly  is  one  of  the  hearten- 
ing revolutions  of  our  time. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation will  develop  recommendations  for 
further  research  and  action.  The  con- 
ference would  be  planned  and  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  who  would  be  assisted  by  the 
various  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation proposed  in  this  bill  would  be 
called  for  January  1967. 

Each  State  would  receive  a  grant  of 
not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $15,- 
000  for  use  in  planning  and  conducting 
a  State  conference  prior  to  the  national 
meeting.  Each  State  would  plan  its  own 
meeting  but  could  call  on  the  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for 
assistance  if  it  wished. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Population  will  be 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Its  members  will 
receive  per  diem  compensation  not  ex- 
ceeding $50.  The  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Population  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress. 

Why  should  specific  responsibility  be 
charged  to  specific  men  in  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  population? 

Why  should  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Population  be  called  by  the  President? 
The  need  becomes  increasingly  appar- 
ent in  the  statement  of  findings  and  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today. 

In  the  statement  of  findings,  the  Con- 
gress would  find  and  declare  that- 
First.  The  application  of  public  health 
measures,  and  the  introduction  of  mod- 
em medical  lifesaving  and  life-prolong- 
ing techniques  have  contributed  to  a 
doubling  of  the  annual  rate  of  world 
population  growth  within  the  past  18 
years,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
to  increase  rates  of  such  growth  in  the 
future. 

Second.  Population  growth  is  a  vital 
factor  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  economic  development  and  politi- 
cal stability  will  prevail  in  any  country, 
especially  in  countries  which  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  economic  and  political 
development. 

Third.  At  present  because  of  the  rapid 
and  continued  growth  in  population, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  parents  are  un- 
able to  provide  adequately  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

Fourth.  Those  nations  In  which  popu- 
lation growth  is  most  extreme  and  where 
the  problems  arising  from  such  growth 
are  most  acute  are,  because  of  economic, 
technical,  and  other  considerations,  also 
the  nations  least  able  independently  to 
cope  with  such  growth  and  the  problems 
cormected  therewith. 
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Fifth.  Past  and  present  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  cooperating 
with  and  assisting  nations  desirous  of 
dealing  with  urgent  population  problems 
with  which  they  are  confronted  have  not 
been  sufficiently  effective. 

Sixth.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union 
address,  announced  that  the  United 
States  shouldr  expand  and  intensify  its 
efforts  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  connected  with  rapid  world 
population  growth. 

And  the  policy  of  the  Congress  as 
defined  is  that — 

First.  There  should  be  made  within 
the  departments,  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  such  organizational 
and  other  changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  United  States  more  effec- 
tively to  deal  with  rapid  population 
growth  throughout  the  world  and  the 
problems  arising  from  or  connected  with 
such  growth. 

Second.  The  United  States,  in  dealing 
with  such  problems,  should,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  cooperate  with  and 
assist  other  nations,  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations, 
and  private  institutions,  organizations, 
groups,  and  individuals  in  their  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  problems  arising  out  of 
rapid  population  growth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  atti- 
tudes and  open  discourse  on  the  popula- 
tion problem  is  taking  place  right  now 
within  the  Catholic  Church  and  between 
Catholics,  and  others.  The  winds  of  this 
gratifying  change  are  apparent. 

Although  the  third  session  of  the  Vati- 
can Council  closed  on  November  21,  1964, 
without  taking  steps  or  making  state- 
ments on  the  problem  of  population 
growth.  Pope  Paul  VI  directed  a  special 
papal  commission  established  by  him  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  commission  subsequently 
brought  together  between  50  and  55  ex- 
perts on  all  phases  of  this  problem- 
clerics  and  laity,  Catholic  and  non-Cath- 
olic. The  commission  will  report  at  the 
next  session  of  the  council.  If  the  coun- 
cil wishes  to,  it  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Pope,  but  in  the  end,  only 
Pope  Paul  VI  will  make  changes  and 
statements.  We  cannot  stress  too  much 
the  importance  of  this  work,  or  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
church  which  permit  this  kind  of  study 
to  take  place. 

The  February  1965  Population  Bul- 
letin, entitled  "The  Vatican  and  the  Pop- 
ulation Crisis"  contains  three  speeches 
which  are  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
Robert  Cook,  "important  historical  docu- 
ments reflecting  new  currents  of  thought 
within  the  church."  In  addition  to  a 
statement  by  Paul  VI  and  two  other  ar- 
ticles, the  three  brief  speeches  are  by 
Cardinal  Leger,  archbishop  of  Montreal; 
Cardinal  Suenens.  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines-Brussels;  and  Patriarch  Maximos 
rv,  Sayegh  of  Antioch.  These  speeches 
while  simple  and  analytical,  show  the 
deep  feeling  some  council  fathers  have 
for  the  problem  and  the  church's  attend- 
ing moral  dilemma  upon  which  Dr.  John 
Rock,  an  eminent  gynecologist  and  a 
Catholic,  has  commented  so  thoughtfully 
in  his  book  "The  Time  Has  Come." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  they  appear 
in  the  Record  as  exhibit  1  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  • 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Georgetown 
University  population  study  center  has 
been  open  officially  since  July  1963.  Its 
principal  goal  is  perfecting  the  rhythm 
system.  The  first  man  to  see  need  for 
such  a  center  was  the  late  Dr.  Donald  J. 
O'Connor,  a  farsighted  individual,  an 
outstanding  economist  with  whom  I 
worked  when  I  was  Governor  of  Alaska. 
Eton  O'Connor  as  economic  advisor  to 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  saw  the  im- 
mediate effects  there  of  over  population. 
An  editorial  entitled  "Population  Plan- 
ning" appearing  in  the  January  22,  1965, 
issue  of  Commonweal  discusses  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  pledge  "to  seek  new  ways 
to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with 
the  explosion  in  world  population  and 
the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources" 
and  suggests  the  President's  action 
comes  because  of  "the  great  consensus 
throughout  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States  that  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  imderdeveloped  nations  will 
depend,  in  great  part,  on  their  ability 
to  slow  down  the  population  growth 
rate." 

The  Commonweal  believes  most  Cath- 
olics are  now  inclined  to  agree  with  this 
consensus. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial appear  as  exhibit  2  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  begin  now  to  provide  for  a  future 
that  takes  into  account  the  growth  of 
human  numbers  and  how  this  growth 
affects  schools,  employment,  hospitals, 
roads,  teachers,  parks  and  forests,  water 
supply,  air  pollution,  human  affliction, 
health,  food  supply,  human  density,  and 
world  tension.  In  other  words,  the  very 
things  that  make  the  difference  between 
a  decent  life  and  a  life  of  desolation, 
depression,  and  spiritual  catastrophe. 
There  must  be  awareness  on  the  part  of 
our  peoples,  direction  in  our  policy,  and 
a  commitment  to  an  enriched  life  for 
those  who  are  crying  for  help. 

The  economic  consequences  of  the 
present  world's  population  growth  miti- 
gate against  personal  achievement  and 
individual  growth  in  many  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  social,  mental,  spiritual,  economic, 
political,  and  physical  conditions  of  man- 
kind are  of  importance  to  all  thinking 
people. 

There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  job 
to  be  done  and  the  problems  with  which 
we  must  come  to  grips.  John  Rock  wrote 
it  succinctly  in  1963  In  his  book:  "The 
Time  Has  Come."  Shakespeare  wrote  it 
poetically  in  "Julius  Caesar": 

There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  a  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  Ufo 

Is  bound  In  shallows  and  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  It  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 
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Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Mann  this  year  correctly  called  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  the  major  problem 
of  South  America.  The  highest  birth- 
rate  in  the  world  exists  in  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Vision  magazine  on  May  29,  1964, 
noted : 

Without  the  successful  achievement  of 
fantastic — and  up  to  now  unforeseeable- 
economic  development,  population  growth 
must  inexorably  convert  Latin  America  Into 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  miserable,  and 
devastated  regions  of  this  planet. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  as  I  have 
done  many  times  In  the  past,  for  the 
leadership  he  has  taken  in  connection 
with  the  whole  world  and  domestic  prob- 
lem of  the  population  explosion.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  was  among  the  first. 
if  not  the  first,  to  speak  out  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Senate.  I  am  delighted  that 
he  has  now  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  thoughtful  Senators 
as  cosponsors  of  his  bill.  I  regret  that  I 
myself  have  not  felt  free  to  cosponsor  it. 
This  is  only  because  the  Senator  and  I 
differ  a  little  with  respect  to  tactics  and 
procedures  and  not  because  we  are  at 
variance  on  the  broad  objectives  of  what 
we  believe  the  policy  of  this  Government 
should  be  on  this  subject. 

I  commend  him  again  for  his  energy  in 
this  regard  and  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  His  modesty  forbids 
him  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  pro- 
ponent on  this  subject  in  the  Senate, 
with  his  resolution  in  the  88th  Congress 
asking  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, which  I  cosponsor ed,  so  that  he 
was  really  the  pioneer  in  discussing 
meaningfully  our  population  problem  so 
far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  I  believe 
the  record  should  accord  him  full  credit 
for  his  priority. 

Neither  Latin  America  nor  any  part  of 
this  globe  need  be  dulled,  drugged,  and 
deteriorated  by  the  population  explosion 
man  created. 

The  world's  population  problem  is 
"ours" — not  only  "theirs,"  not  only  "his," 
not  only  "hers,"  not  only  "yours."  We 
are  all  involved.  As  Thomas  Huxley 
wrote  in  1874: 

It  is  futile  to  expect  a  hungry  and  squalid 
population  to  be  anything  but  violent  and 
gross. 

John  Donne  said: 

No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself:  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  main:  if  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  Europe  Is  the  less,  as  well  as  If  a  promon- 
tory were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of  thy  friends 
or  of  thine  own  were;  any  man's  death  di- 
minishes me,  because  I  am  involved  in  man- 
kind; and  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee. 

We  are  all  involved  in  mankind.  We 
make  our  life,  as  good  or  as  bad  as  we 
wish.  We  can  step  forward,  stand  still, 
or  go  backward. 

The  choice  is  ours.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  reported: 

This  problem  [population]  can  be  success- 
fully attacked  by  developing  new  methods  of 


fprtillty  regulation  and  Implementing  pro-     tent  feasible,  cooperate  with  and  assist  other 
crams  of  voluntary  family  planning  widely     nations,  the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
Sid  rapidly  throughout  the  world.     Other     »ic.*^i-^r,Qi  r^rorani^ntirinK    and  nrivate  instltu 
than  the  search  for  lasting  peace,  no  problem 
Is  more  urgent. 

In  the  88th  Congress  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  which 
urged  the  President  to  step  up  popula- 
tion growth  research  and  establish  a 
Population  Commission.  The  public  re-  ^ 
sponse  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  called  the  Secretary)  to 
56  of  the  88th  Congress  was  warm  and  (i)  develop    and   coordinate    the   United 

Dositive  convincing  proof  that  the  public     states  positions  on  the  international  aspects     secretaries  within  the  Department  of  State. 


national  organizations,  and  private  institu- 
tions, organizations,  groups,  and  individuals 
in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  rapid  population  growth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE:  DUTIES  OF  SECRETARY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  POPULATION  PROBLEMS: 
CREATION  OF  AN  OFFICE  OF  POPULATION 
PROBLEMS :  CREATION  OF  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Sec  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of   State    (hereinafter   in   this   section 


ities,  needs,  and  developments  In  the  area 
of  population  growth  problems. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  an  Office  for  Population 
Problems  to  which  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate such  of  the  duties  and  functions  set 
forth  in  section  (2)  (a)  of  this  Act  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary  and 
desirable.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Office  for  Population  Problems 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Problems,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  same  rate  as  are  other  assistant 


often  is  far  ahead  of  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives.   Let  us  catch  up  with  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1676)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1676 

A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  reorganizations 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the   United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF 
POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  application  of  public  health 
measures,  and  the  introduction  of  modern 
medical  life-saving  and  life-prolonging  tech- 
niques have  contributed  to  a  doubling  of  the 
annual  rate  of  world  population  growth 
within  the  past  eighteen  years,  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  increase  rates  of 
such  growth  in  the  future; 

(2)  population  growth  is  a  vital  factor  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  economic 
development  and  political  stability  will  pre- 
vail in  any  country,  especially  in  countries 
which  are  in  the  early  stages  of  economic 
and  political  development; 

(3)  at  present,  because  of  the  rapid  and 
continued  growth  in  population,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
adequately  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren; 

(4)  those  nations  in  which  population 
growth  is  most  extreme  and  where  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  such  growtii  are  most 
acute  are,  because  of  economic,  technical, 
and  other  considerations,  also  the  nations 
least  able  Independently  to  cope  with  such 
growth  and  the  problems  connected  there- 
with; 

(5)  past  and  present  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  cooperating  with  and 
assisting  nations  desirous  of  dealing  with 
urgent  population  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted  have  been  sufficiently  ef- 
fective; and 

(6)  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union  address,  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  should  ex- 
pand and  intensify  its  efforts  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  connected 
with  rapid  world  population  gtowth. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  there  should  be  inade  within  the  de- 
partments, agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
such  organizational  and  other  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  more  effectively  to  deal  with  rapid 
population  growth  throughout  the  world 
and  the  problems  arising  from  or  connected 
with  such  growth;  and, 

(2)  the  United  States,  in  dealing  with 
such  problems,  should,  to  the  maximum  ex- 


of  population  growth  and  the  problems  con- 
nected therewith; 

(2)  maintain  liaison  with  scientific  orga- 
nizations, philanthropic  foundations,  and 
other  bodies  concerned  with  international 
population  problems; 

(3)  make  policy  recommendations  in  the 
field  of  population  growth  to  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Government; 

(4)  organize  and  direct  a  program  for  the 
utilization  of  demographic  attaches  in  em- 
bassies and  other  appropriate  diplomatic 
esteblishments  of  the  United  States  abroad; 

(5)  to  cooperate  with  and  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  the  services  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service  in  carry- 
ing out  his  various  duties  with  respect  to 
population  problems; 

(6)  coordinate  and  maintain  current  data 
on  all  foreign  population  programs  whether 
or  not  instituted  or  assisted  by  the  United 
States; 

(7)  transmit  such  Information  and  other 
data  to  United  States  diplomatic  personnel, 
as  well  as  other  interested  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  advised  of  the  policy  and 
programs  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  population  problems  and  of  the\r  duties 
in  implementing  such  policy  and  programs; 

(8)  devise  and  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  areas  wherein  demographic  re- 
search may  more  effectively  be  utilized  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  programs  to 
cope  with  population  problems; 

(9)  make  available,  in  all  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  maintains  diplo- 
matic relations,  information  (through  publi- 
cations and  other  means)  with  respect  to  the 
grants,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other 
types  of  assistance  available  in  the  United 
States  to  foreign  students  desiring  to  carry 
on  studies  with  respect  to  demographic  and 
related  problems; 

(10)  make  available  to  recognized  scien- 
tific and  medical  authorities  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, upon  the  request  of  the  governments 
of  such  countries,  information  and  assistance 
pertaining  to  medical  and  other  aspects  of 
population  growth  problems;  and 

(11)  cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assist- 
ance of,  interested  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions, groups,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals in  carrying  out  the  policies  and  programs 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  international 
problems  of  population  growth  and  control. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  preceding  year,  a  report — 

(1)  identifying  and  describing  all  programs 
which  foreign  governments  have  carried  on 
In  dealing  with  populatiop  and  related 
problems; 

(2)  containing  a  complete  summary  of 
United  States  activity  In  the  field  of  foreign 
population  problems,  including,  with  re- 
spect to  such  problems,  reports  on  all  pro- 
grams Instituted  or  participated  in  by  the 
United  States  and  on  all  conferences,  sjon- 
poslums,  seminars,  or  other  meetings  In 
which  the  United  States  participated;   and 

(3)  containing  such  other  data  as  may  be 
necessary  fully  to  Inform  Congress  of  activ- 


DEPARTMENT  of  HEALTH,   EDUCATION,  AND   WEL- 
fare:  creation  of  office  for  population 
problems;  creation  of  office  of  assistant 
secretary    for    health,    medical    services, 
and  population  problems 
Sec.  3.   (a)    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  called  the  Sec- 
retary) to: 

( 1 )  review  continually  the  health  and 
medical  programs  of  the  Department  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  population 
growth  and  health  with  a  view  to  coordinat- 
ing and  improving  such  programs,  as  well  as 
to  determining  the  need  for  additional  pro- 
grams which  relate  to  population  growth 
and  health; 

(2)  collect  and  disseminate  such  data  and 
material,  and  to  perform  such  functions  as 
may  be  necessary  most  effectively  to  serve 
as  a  liaison  with  scientific  organizations, 
philanthropic  foundations,  and  other  bodies 
concerned  with  domestic  population  prob- 
lems; 

(3)  make  policy  determinations  in  the 
field  of  population  growth  to  appropriate  of- 
fices within  the  Department; 

(4)  coordinate  and  maintain  current  data 
on  all  domestic  population  programs  insti- 
tuted or  assisted  In  the  United  States; 

(5)  keep  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  other  Interested  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  advised  with  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic policies  and  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  population  problems 
and  with  respect  to  their  duties  in  Imple- 
menting such  policies  and  programs; 

(6)  publish  and  distribute  to  interested 
persons  a  list  of  grants,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  other  types  of  assistance  available 
to  students  and  others  desiring  to  carry  on 
studies  with  respect  to  demographic  and 
related  problems  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad:  and 

(7)  cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assist- 
ance of,  interested  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions, groups,  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals in  carrying  out  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  relating  to  prob- 
lems of  population  growth. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annuaUy 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  preceding  year  a  report — 

(1)  containing  a  list  of  all  official  indica- 
tions to  the  Department  of  interest  and  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  State  and  local 
governments  in  problems  of  population 
growth; 

(2)  containing  a  complete  summary  of 
United  States  activity  In  the  field  of  domes- 
tic population  growth  and  control 'programs; 
and 

(3)  containing  such  other  data  as  may 
be  necessary  fully  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  activities,  needs  and  developments  in 
the  area  of  domestic  population  growth 
problems. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  an  Office  for  Population  Prob- 
lems to  which  the  Secretary  may  delegate 
such  of  the  duties  and  functions  set  forth 
in  section  3(a)  of  this  bill  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  desirable. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Office  for  Population  Problems  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health.  Medical  Services  and 
Population  Problems  who  ( 1 )  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  (11)  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  are  other 
assistant  secretaries  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  and  (lii) 
in  addition  to  the  duties  set  forth  herein, 
shall  assume  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  ( Health 
and  Medical  Affairs),  which  latter  position 
is  hereby  abolished. 

WHrrE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  POPULATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  White  House  Conference  on 
Population  to  be  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  January  1967  in  order 
to  develop  recommendations  for  further  re- 
search and  action  with  respect  to  population 
problems  shall  be  planned  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  who  shall 
have  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  such 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  needs 
for  further  research  and  action  with  re- 
spect to  population  problems,  the  conference 
shall  bring  together  professional  and  lay 
people  working  in  the  field,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Population  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  not  later  than  ninety  days 
following  the  date  on  which  the  conference 
was  called  and  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations included  therein  shall  be  imme- 
diately made  available  .to  the  public. 

Grants 

(d)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an 
application  for  funds  for  the  exclusive  use 
in  planning  and  conducting  a  State  confer- 
ence on  population  prior  to  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  facts  and  reconunenda- 
tions  and  preparing  a  report  of  the  findings 
for  presentation  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Population,  and  In  defraying  costs 
Incident  to  the  State's  delegates  attending 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Population 
a  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $15.- 
000;  such  sums  to  be  paid  only  from  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

(11)  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  an  officer  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  receive  such  payment 
and  to  assiime  responsibility  for  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  the  State  conference. 

Administration 

(e)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall: 

(1)  Request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act; 

(2)  Render  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
the  States  in  enabling  them  to  organize  and 
conduct  conferences  on  population  prior  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Population, 

(3)  Prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
such  report  or  reports  of  the  Conference  as 
may  be  indicated;  and 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  engage  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  (without  reference  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act)  within 
the  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
this  purpose. 

Advisory  committees 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  an  Adv.isory  Committee 


to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion composed  of  professional  and  public 
members,  and,  as  necessary,  to  establish 
technical  advisory  committees  to  advise  and 
assist  in  planning  and  conducting  the  Con- 
ference. Appointed  members  of  such  com- 
mittees, while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  their  committees  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  Congress  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section. 


the   events  which   the   future   prepares  fof 


us. 


Exhibit  1  ! 

The  Vatican  and  the  Population  Crisis 
(By  Robert  C.  Cook) 

At  the  highest  levels,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  had  growing  awareness  of  the 
population  crisis  and  of  related  moral  issues 
for  the  past  15  years  at  least.  In  1954,  when 
the  United  Nations  met  in  Rome,  the  papal 
representative,  the  Reverend  Father  Stanis- 
las de  Lestapis,  S.J.,  recognized  explicitly  the 
moral  obligation  of  parents  not  to  have  more 
children  than  they  could  rear  in  sound  physi- 
cal and  mental  health. 

Speaking  of  the  need  for  "fundamental 
education"  in  this  area,  he  said: 

"Such  a  fundamental  education  must  be 
persuaded,  completely  and  before  all,  that 
choice  of  the  number  of  children  in  the 
bosom  of  a  family  rests  absolutely  and  at  last 
analysis,  the  sole  personal  responsibility  of 
the'  spouses  •  •  *  testimony  especially 
worthy  of  being  imitated  is  given  by  the 
spouses  who  not  only  take  into  consideration 
their  personal  welfare — health,  physical,  and 
psychic  energy — but  also  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  provision  for  their  best  possible 
education,  the  welfare  of  the  familial  com- 
munity and  the  nature  of  its  laws  of  unity 
and  order  in  Intimacy;  and  finally,  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  human  community,  pres- 
ent and  future." 

The  church  undeviatingly  has  maintained 
this  fundamental  position  that  the  procrea- 
tion of  children  Involves  heavy  moral  re- 
sponsibilities. The  question  of  how  to  limit 
reproduction  in  a  morally  acceptable  manner 
has  been  the  stumbling  block  Impeding 
progress  toward  solving  dangerously  high 
rates  of  population  growth  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Church  doctrine  has  sanc- 
tioned only  two  means  of  checking  fertility: 
complete  continence  in  marriage,  or  tempo- 
rary continence  during  the  fertile  period  (the 
rhythm  method).  Total  continence  is  im- 
pjossible  for  most  married  persons;  rhythm 
is  ineffective  because  the  safe  period  cannot 
be  determined  exactly. 

Since  the  first  Vatican  Council  In  1961, 
ever-increasing  population  problems  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  fringes  of  consciousness 
of  the  assembled  church  fathers.  Three 
years  later,  the  problems  had  become  far 
more  than  a  peripheral  concern.  On  June 
23,  1964,  Pope  Paul  VI,  addressing  a  group  of 
cardinals,  acknowledged  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  continue 
to  bypass  the  surpassingly  Important  ques- 
tion of  population  control: 

THE  STATEMENT  OF  POPE  PAUL  VI 

"Thus  our  speech  takes  us  from  looking  at 
the  present  and  the  past  to  the  future.  And 
here  also  we  face  a  wide  panorama,  full  of 
formidable  problems  and  great  events  for  us. 

"We  will  talk.  In  conclusion,  about  only  one 
of  these   problems,  and  about  only  one  of 


"The  problem,  everyone  talks  of  It,  Is  that 
of  birth  control,  as  it  is  called;  and  namely 
of  population  Increases  on  one  hand,  an<i 
family  morality  on  the  other. 

"It  is  an  extremely  grave  problem,  it 
touches  on  the  mainsprings  of  human  life. 

"It  touches  on  the  feelings  and  Interests 
most  close  to  the  experience  of  man  and 
woman.  It  is  an  extremely  complex  and  dell, 
cate  problem.  The  church  recognizes  the 
multiple  aspects  of  it,  tliat  Is  to  say,  the 
multiple  competences,  among  which  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  forefront  that  of  married  people, 
that  of  their  freedom,  of  their  conscience,  of 
their  love,  of  their  duty. 

"But  the  church  must  also  affirm  her  own 
(competence),  namely  that  of  God's  law,  by 
her  interpreted,  taught,  favored  and  defend- 
ed. And  the' church,  will  have  to  proclaim 
this  law  of  God  In  the  light  of  the  scientific, 
social,  and  psychological  truths  which  in 
these  times  have  undergone  new  and  very 
ample  study  and  documentation. 

"It  Is  necessary  to  face  attentively  this  de- 
velopment, both  theoretical  and  practical,  of 
the  question.  And  this  Is  In  fact  what  the 
church  Is  doing. 

"The  question  is  being  subjected  to  study, 
as  wide  and  profound  as  possible,  as  grave 
and  honest  as  It  must  be  on  a  subject  of  such 
Importance. 

"It  Is  under  study  which,  we  may  say,  we 
hope  will  soon  be  concluded  with  the  co- 
operation of  many  and  outstanding  experts. 

"We  will  therefore  soon  give  the  conclu- 
sions of  It  In  the  form  which  will  be  consid- 
ered most  adapted  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
aim  to  be  achieved. 

"But.  meanwhile,  we  say  frankly  that  up  to 
now  we  do  not  have  sufficient  motive  to  con- 
sider out  of  date,  and  therefore  not  bind- 
ing, the  norms  given  by  Pope  Plus  xn  In 
this  regard.  Therefore  they  must  be  consid- 
ered valid,  at  least  until  we  feel  obliged  in 
conscience  to  change  them. 

"In  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  it  seems  well 
that  Catholics  should  wish  to  follow  one  law. 
that  which  the  church  authoritatively  puts 
forward.  And  It  therefore  seems  opportune  to 
recommend  that  no  one,  for  the  present, 
takes  It  on  himself  to  make  pronouncements 
in  terms  different  from  the  prevailing 
norm." ' 

Shortly  before  the  third  session  of  the 
council  adjourned  in  November  1964,  the 
population  question  was  debated  under 
schema  xill,  chapter  4,  paragraph  21  (On  the 
Dignity  of  Marriage  and  the  Family).  Of 
the  19  addresses  delivered  on  this  paragraph, 
3  have  been  released  for  publication.  These 
statements,  by  progressive  council  fathers, 
are  published  here  in  full  as  important  his- 
torical documents  reflecting  new  currents  of 
thought  within  the  church. 

The  speeches  are  preceded  by  a  short  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  Nowell  which  appeared  in  the 
November  7,  1964,  issue  of  the  Tablet,  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  review  of  Catholic  af- 
fairs published  in  London,  England.  Re- 
printing of  this  article  has  generously  been 
permitted  by  this  Tablet  Printing  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  addition,  this  Bulletin  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  a  3-day  meeting  on  the  population 
problem,  held  by  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace  In  Washington,  D.C.,  m 
October  1964. 


A  Delicate  Question — Birth  Control  Dis- 
cussed IN  THE  Vatican  Council 
(By  Robert  Nowell) 
So  the  subject  of  birth  control  was  debated 
In  the  aula  after  all,  despite  the  implication* 
of  Cardinal  Agagianlan's  statement  as  mod- 
erator ♦   •   •  that  there  would  be  no  public 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  certain  points  dealt 
with  in  chapter  4  of  schema  13  so  as  to  avoid 


'  The  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1964. 


Dossible  misinterpretation  and  misunder- 
standing outside  the  council.  After  what 
some  of  the  fathers  had  to  say  •  •  •  one 
wonders  to  what  extent  they  and  their  col- 
leagues could  have  been  more  outspoken  on 
these  certain  points  in  the  written  observa- 
tions they  were  asked  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mission concerned. 

However,  the  council  did  not  get  down  to 
discussing  details.  Those  who  were  pressing 
for  a  reexamination  of  the  church's  teach- 
ing on  this  matter  contented  themselves 
with  the  broad  general  principles  that  would 
have  to  be  followed.  This  was  In  keeping 
with  the  fact,  of  which  the  council  fathers 
were  reminded  by  Bishop  Guano  of  Leghorn 
when  replying  to  the  debate  on  the  schema 
in  general  and  by  Archbishop  Dearden  of 
Detroit  in  his  Introduction  to  the  section  on 
marriage  and  the  family,  that  the  Pope  had 
reserved  to  himself  Judgment  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  using  the  pill — an  intricate  question 
which  could  hardly  successfully  be  dealt 
with  in  a  council  debate. 

As  was  fitting,  the  debate  opened  with 
a  strong  defense  of  the  status  quo  by  Cardi- 
nal Rufflnl,  ably  supported  the  following  day 
by  Cardinals  Ottavianl  and  Browne.  Perhaps 
what  has  really  aroused  alarm  and  despond- 
ency among  upholders  of  the  traditional 
teaching  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  adnexum 
on  marriage  and  the  family  specifically  con- 
demns artificial  means  of  contraception  and 
mentions  the  safe  period  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  family  planning  ("even  though," 
it  adds,  "It  cannot  be  asserted  that  certain 
very  serious  difficulties  are  f.lready  resolved 
by  this  means  alone" ) .  the  schema  itself 
skirts  round  the  question  of  what  means 
may  illicitly  be  employed  by  Catholic 
couples  in  fulfilling  their  duty  of  responsible 
parenthood.  Cardinal  Ruffinl  found  It  a  hard 
saying,  and  one  that  opened  the  door  to 
all  kinds  of  abuses,  to  state  that  the  final 
Judgment  on  a  problem  of  this  Importance 
was  to  be  left  to  the  Individuals  concerned: 
he  hoped  that,  in  revising  the  text,  the  com- 
mission would  follow  the  authentic  magls- 
terlum  found  In  Plus  XI's  encyclical  "Castl 
Connubil"  and  Plus  XII's  address  to  mid- 
wives. 

Cardinal  Ottavianl  said  that  the  freedom 
the  schema  granted  to  married  couples  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  number  of 
their  children  could  not  possibly  be  approved 
and  was  a  doctrine  unheard  of  In  the  church. 
He  quoted  the  case  of  his  own  family,  he 
being  eleventh  of  twelve  children  of  poor 
parents.  In  his  view,  the  text  of  the  schema 
Insinuated  that  the  church  had  erred  In  the 
past  on  a  grave  moral  problem,  and  for  him 
any  such  Insinuation  was  completely  out 
of  order.  He  reminded  the  bishops  of  the 
infallibility  that,  according  to  de  Ecclesla, 
they  enjoyed  as  a  college  in  what  they  taught 
on  faith  and  morals,  and  warned  them  that 
they  should  be  prudent. 

Cardinal  Browne  advanced  a  distinction 
in  conjugal  love  between  what  had  been 
called  the  "love  of  friendship."  which  desired 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  another,  and  the 
"love  of  concupiscence,"  which  aimed  at 
procuring  a  good  for  oneself:  for  him  It  was 
the  first  that  assured  the  balance  and  the  Joy 
of  family  life,  while  there  was  a  danger  of 
the  second  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
first.  (One  can  see  what  he  means,  of  course, 
but  surely  the  point  is  that  In  a  happy  and 
successful  marriage  the  two  should  become 
inextricably  Intertwined.)  He  also  reem- 
phasized  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
mary end  of  marriage  being  the  procreation 
and  education  of  children,  while  he  said 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  secondary 
ends  of  mutual  help  and  remedium  con- 
cuplscentlae. 

So  much  for  what  can  Ije  termed  the  con- 
servative case  on  this  question :  for  the  views 
of  the  "progressive"  school,  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  the  full  texts  that  follow  of  the 
speeches  of  Cardinal  L6ger,  Cardinal  Suenens. 


and  Patriarch  Maxlmos  IV  Sayegh.  In  all 
this,  one  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  that  Is  that  free  and  open  discussion 
of  this  problem  at  a  theological  level  has 
only  Just  begun,  and  that  consequently  It 
will  take  some  time  adequately  to  carry 
through  the  reexamination  to  which  these 
three  (and  other)  Council  Fathers  have  con- 
tributed.   

Three  Vatican  Council  Addresses  on  Mar- 
riage and  the  Family 
i.  cardinal  leger,  archbishop  of  montreal 

Problems  concerning  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage are,  in  our  times,  one  of  the  principal 
preoccupations  of  the  church. 

Doubts  and  anxieties  about  marriage  are 
making  their  appearance  in  a  great  number 
of  countries  and  among  men  from  every  walk 
of  life.  Many  of  the  faithful — and  often  the 
best  among  them — dally  encounter  diffi- 
culties and  look  for  solutions  In  accord  with 
their  faith,  but  find  no  relief  in  the  answers 
they  are  given.  Parish  priests,  particularly 
confessors,  are  assailed  by  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainty and,  very  often,  no  longer  know  what 
they  may  or  should  say  In  reply  to  the  faith- 
ful. Many  theologians  feel  more  and  more 
acutely  that  It  Is  necessary  to  deepen  In  a 
new  way  the  fundamental  principles  con- 
cerning marriage. 

All  this  uneasiness  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  serious  problem  and  demands  of  the 
church  that  she  should  examine  the  doctrine 
of  marriage  with  great  pastoral  concern. 

The  question  of  marriage  has  three  sides 
to  it:  the  theological,  the  casuistic,  and  the  * 
pastoral.  I  will  concentrate  here  on  the 
theological  side.  It  is,  furthermore,  this  side 
which  would  govern  all  kinds  of  renewal  in 
this  field. 

There  are  those  who  fear  any  renewal  in 
the  theology  of  marriage  as  though  it  neces- 
sarily had  Its  origin  in  an  opportunism  that 
ought  to  be  condemned :  those  who  would  see 
us  as  looking  for  accommodating  solutions 
to  satisfy  popular  demand.  A  renewal  of  the 
theology  of  marriage.  If  stimulated,  and 
rightly,  by  the  anxieties  of  Christian  people, 
originates  In  fact  with  the  theologians  from 
a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  problems,  as 
well  as  of  what  are  In  short  quite  recent  dis- 
coveries in  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
The  final  aim  of  this  renewal  is  nothing  other 
than  to  nurture  the  sanctity  of  marriage  In 
a  deepening  of  the  plan  of  God. 

Many  theologians  think  that  the  difficulties 
that  are  met  today  in  expounding  the  doc- 
trine of  marriage  are  rooted  in  an  unsatis- 
factory exposition  of  the  ends  of  this  institu- 
tion. A  certain  pessimistic  and  negative  at- 
titude toward  human  love  has  prevailed 
which  can  be  attributed  neither  to  Scripture 
nor  to  tradition  but  to  philosophies  of  the 
past  centuries,  and  which  has  obscured  the 
Importance  and  the  legitimacy  of  conjugal 
love  In  marriage. 

The  authors  of  the  present  schema  have 
wanted  to  renew  the  doctrine  of  the  ends 
of  marriage.  They  have  taken  care  to  em- 
phasize the  mutual  love  and  help  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  We  also  notice  with  satis- 
faction that  they  have  avoided  the  complex 
of  problems  which  introduces  an  opposition 
between  a  primary  and  a  secondary  end  of 
marriage. 

However,  although  this  schema  has  started 
off  on  the  right  foot,  it  is  still  not  an  ade- 
quate reply  to  present  difficulties  and  has 
only  gone  half-way  to  answering  them:  It 
falls  to  present  conjugal  love  and  mutual 
help  as  an  end  of  marriage  and  It  In  no  way 
tackles  the  problem  of  the  end  of  expressions 
of  love  in  marriage. 

This  Is  why  I  would  like  to  make  some 
observations  on  ways  of  talking  about  the 
ends  of  marriage. 

1.  The  schema  expresses  itself  fairly  well 
on  fecundity  as  an  end  of  marriage.  It  suit- 
ably recalls  that  fectmdity  should  be  regu- 


lated by  prudence  and  generosity.  It  would 
be  good,  nevertheless.  If  this  duty  towards 
fecundity  should  be  attached  less  to  each  act 
than  to  the  state  of  marriage  itself.  It 
would  please  me  also  if  the  special  dignity 
of  parenthood  were  better  expressed.  Par- 
enthood Is  in  effect  a  participation  In  crea- 
tion at  Its  greatest:  there  is  something  of 
eternity  In  It,  since  It  gives  birth  to  a  person 
who  will  himself  see  eternity. 

2.  It  Is  absolutely  Imperative  to  propose 
human  conjugal  love — and  I  mean  human 
love,  where  both  body  and  soul  are  Involved — 
as  an  end  In  Itself  of  marriage,  as  something 
which  Is  good  In  Itself  and  which  has  Its 
needs  and  laws  of  Its  own.  The  schema 
remains  too  hesitant  on  this  point.  It  Is  not 
much  use  if  the  schema  avoids  the  term 
"secondary  end"  but  can  only  present  love 
as  being  at  the  service  of  fecundity.  In  such 
an  Important  matter,  the  clear  principles 
should  be  stated.  Otherwise,  this  fear  with 
regard  to" conjugal  love  which  has  paralyzed 
our  theology  for  such  a  long  time  might  per- 
sist. Conjugal  love  is  good  and  holy  In  it- 
self and  should  be  accepted  by  Christians, 
without  any  false  fear,  together  with  its 
needs  and  the  laws  proper  to  it.  Isn't  this 
mutual  help  and  love  the  very  things  which' 
husband  and  wife  solemnly  swear  they  will 
give  each  other  at  the  time  of  their  marriage? 
And  unless  love  is  declared  as  an  end  of 
marriage,  the  tie  which  binds  husband  and 
wife  together  cannot  be  correctly  understood. 
The  partners  of  a  maririage  consider  each 
other,  not  as  simple  prdcreators,  but  as  peo- 
ple loved  for  their  own  sakes. 

3.  It  Is  not  enough,  however,  firmly  to 
establish  the  doctrine  which  looks  at  mar- 
riage as  a  state.  Unless  the  end  of  the  ac- 
tions themselves  are  touched  upon,  in  their 
most  general  principles,  the  difficulties  which 
worry  married  couples  and  parish  priests 
cannot  be  solved,  a  profound  and  adequate 
renewal  of  the  casuistry  of  marriage  cannot 
be  found. 

It  must  be  affirmed  that  the  Intimate  union 
of  husband  and  wife  has  an  end  In  love  as 
well.  And  this  end  Is  the  finis  operls,  legiti- 
mate In  Itself,  even  If  it  is  not  directed  to- 
ward procreation.  By  this  affirmation,  more- 
over, the  council  will  be  doing  nothing  other 
than  confirming  by  law  the  principles  and 
practices  which  the  church  has  approved  of, 
as  we  know,  for  many  centuries.  For  cen- 
turies. In  fact,  the  union  of  husband  and 
wife  has  been  considered  legitimate  even 
when  procreation  has  been  recognized  as 
being  impossible. 

Even  If  It  does  not  Imply  an3rthlng  new, 
the  declaration  of  principle  which  I  propose 
would  be  of  no  small  Importance  In  better 
determining  the  morality  of  different  cases. 

By  way  of  conclvislon:  May  this  Council, 
without  fear  and  without  reticence,  clearly 
proclaim  the  two  ends  of  marriage  as  equally 
good  and  holy.  Once  this  has  been  estab- 
lished, moralists,  doctors,  psychologists  and 
other  experts  will  be  much  better  able  to 
determine  in  particular  cases  the  duties  both 
of  fecundity  and  of  love. 

n:  CARDINAL  SUENENS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
MALINES-BRUSSELS 

I  would  like  to  make  several  observations 
on  what  concerns  article  21,  devoted  to  the 
dignity  of  marriage  and  of  the  family.  All  of 
us  know  how  crucial  the  question  of  marriage, 
and  In  particular  that  of  the  regulation  of 
births,  is  for  the  world  and  for  the  church. 
Consequently: 

1.  It  seems  Indispensable  to  me  to  add  to 
the  text  certain  elements  of  doctrine  that  are 
to  be  found  In  the  adnexa.  This  Implies  a 
revision  of  the  text  In  order  to  present  a  doc- 
trinal synthesis  that  would  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  deeper,  more  coherent,  and  more 
biblical.  I  am  submitting  an  attempt  at  a 
synthesis  of  this  nature  in  writing  to  the 
commission.  — 
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2.  It  seems  equally  Indispensable  to  me 
that  the  conclllar  commission  should  work 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  commission 
that  the  Pope  has  very  fortunately  set  up 
with  a  view  to  a  broad  and  deep  examination 
of  these  problems. 

3.  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the 
wish  that  this  commission  will  conduct  a 
very  broad  Inquiry  among  moralists  of  repute 
from  the  whole  world,  among  scholars  and 
university  faculties  of  differing  fields  of  study, 
among  lay  people,  both  men  and  women,  and 
among  Christian  married  people.  One  would 
wish  that  the  names  of  the  members  of  this 
commission  would  be  made  known  so  that 
they  could  receive  the  broadest  possible  in- 
formation and  be  truly  representative  of  the 
people  of  God. 

4.  So  that  this  commission  may  know  In 
what  spirit  the  council  envisages  these  prob- 
lems, it  seems  essential  to  me  to  formulate 
several  fundamental  guiding  principles  for 
the  success  of  its  work. 

A.  The  aspect  of  faith 

The  first  part  of  this  commission's  work 
concerns  the  aspect  of  faith  and  ought  to 
consist  of  this:  to  inquire  whether  up  until 
now  we  have  sufficiently  brought  out  all  the 
aspects  of  the  church's  teaching  on  marriage. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  question  of  modify- 
ing or  challenging  the  truly  traditional 
teaching  of  the  church.  That  would  be 
mad.  It  is  a  question  of  knowing  if  we  shall 
fully  open  our  heart  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
order  to  understand  the  divine  truth.  The 
Gospel  always  remains  the  same.  But  no 
one  epoch  can  boast  of  having  fully  per- 
ceived the  unfathomable  riches  of  Christ. 
The  Holy  Ghost  weis  promised  us  to  lead  us 
progressively  into  the  fullness  of  truth. 

Thus  the  church  never  has  to  repudiate  a 
truth  that  has  once  been  taught,  but,  to  the 
extent  that  she  progresses  in  a  more  deep- 
ened examination  of  the  Gospel,  she  can  and 
she  must  Integrate  this  truth  in  a  richer 
synthesis,  and  reveal  the  more  complete 
fruitfulness  of  these  same  principles.  In 
this  way  the  church  brings  out  of  her  treas- 
ure what  is  new  and  what  is  old. 

Having  established  this,  it  is  essential  to 
examine  if  we  have  maintained  in  perfect 
equilibrium  all  the  dimensions  of  the 
church's  teaching  on  marriage.  It  could  be 
that  we  have  emphasized  the  saying  of 
Scripture,  "Increase  and  multiply,"  to  the 
point  w..ere  we  have  left  obscured  the  other 
divine  saying:  "And  the  two  shall  become 
one  flesh."  These  two  truths  are  central, 
and  both  are  scriptural:  They  should  be  mu- 
tually enlightening  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
plete truth  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Paul,  in  fact,  gave 
Christian  marriage  as  an  archetype  the  very 
love  of  Christ  for  His  church.  This  "two  in 
one"  is  a  mystery  of  interpersonal  commu- 
nion ratified  and  sanctified  by  the  sacrament 
of  marriage.  And  this  union  is  so  deep  that 
divorce  can  never  separate  those  whom  God 
Himself  has  united. 

Thus  it  wlllipertain  to  the  commission  to 
tell  us  if  we  have  not  too  much  stressed  the 
primary  end,  which  is  procreation,  to  the 
detriment  of  an  equally  imperative  end, 
which  is  growth  in  conjugal  unity. 

It  also  pertains  to  the  commission  to  meet 
the  Immense  problem  posed  by  the  present 
demographic  explosion  and  the  overpopula- 
tion in  many  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  we  must  enter  on  such  an  ex- 
amination In  the  light  of  faith.  The  matter 
is  difficult;  but  the  world  is  waiting,  in  a  man- 
ner more  or  less  aware,  for  the  church  to 
express  its  thought  in  this  field  and  be  the 
light  of  the  nations. 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  said  that  we  are  In 
this  way  opening  the  way  to  moral  laxity. 
We  are  faced  with  the  problem,  not  because 
the  Christian  faithful  are  attempting  to 
satisfy  their  passions  and  their  egoism,  but 
because  the  best  cmong  them  are  attempting 
with  anguish  to  live  a  double  loyalty,  to  the 


church's  doctrine  and  to  the  needs  of  con- 
jugal and  parental  love. 

B;  The  aspect  of  natural  morali  and  science 

The  second  part  of  the  commission's  work 
concerns  the  aspect  of  scientific  progress  and 
a  more  deepened  awareness  of  natural  ethics. 
The  commission  will  have  to  examine  whether 
the  classical  doctrine,  especially  that  of  the 
manuals,  takes  sufficient  account  of  the  new 
insights  of  modern  science.  We  have  made 
some  progress  since  Aristotle,  and  we  have 
discovered  the  complexity  of  the  reality 
where  what  is  biological  Interferes  with  what 
Is  psychological  and  the  conscious  with  the 
subconscious.  New  possibilities  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered  in  man  In  his  power 
to  direct  the  course  of  natxlre.  Hence  there 
arises  a  deeper  awareness  of  the  unity  of 
man,  both  In  his  being  as  an  embodied 
spirit,  and  in  the  dynamism  of  all  his  life,  a 
unity  that  is  as  It  were  the  heart  of  Thomlst 
anthropology:  there  follows  equally  a  more 
exact  estimation  of  his  rational  power  over 
the  world  entrusted  to  him.  Who  does  not 
see  that  thus  we  are  perhaps  being  led  to 
further  inquiries  on  the  question  of  what  Is , 
according  to  or  against  nature?  We  shall 
follow  the  progress  of  science. 

I  beg  you,  my  brothers :  let  us  avoid  a  new 
Galileo  case.    One  Is  enough  for  the  church. 

It  win  pertain  to  the  commission  to  in- 
tegrate new  elements  into  the  total  vision 
and  to  submit  Its  conclusions  to  the  supreme 
maglsterium. 

And  I  hope  It  will  not  be  said  that  by  this 
new  synthesis  we  are  giving  way  to  what  Is 
called  situation  ethics.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
exposition  of  doctrine,  which  Is  unchange- 
able In  Its  principles,  should- take  account  of 
contingent  factors  that  are  in  evolution  In 
the  course  of  history.  That  is  what  was  done 
by  the  Popes  who  successively  wrote  Rerum 
Novarum,  Quadragleslmo  Anno,  and  Mater  et 
Magistra  in  order  to  express  with  greater  pre- 
cision the  same  principles  in  terms  of  a  new 
age. 

Venerable  brothers,  we  do  not  have  the 
right  to  keep  silent.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  tackling  the  study  of  these  problems.  It 
Is  a  question  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  of 
our  families  as  well  as  of  the  world.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  same  time 
accepting  Integrally  every  fragment  of  truth 
that  He  suggests  to  us,  recalling  the  words 
of  the  Lord:  "The  truth" — both  natural  and 
supernatural,  total  and  vital  truth — "will 
make  you  free." 

III.    PATRIARCH  MAXIMOS  IV  SAYEGH,  OF  ANTIOCH 

Venerable  fathers:  Today  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  your  venerable  assem- 
bly to  one  particular  point  of  morality,  the 
regulation  of  births. 

The  fundamental  virtue  that  Is  demanded 
Df  us,  pastors  gathered  In  a  council  that 
wants  to  be  pastoral.  Is  the  courage  to  tackle 
squarely  the  problems  of  the  hour,  in  the 
love  of  Christ  and  of  souls.  Among  the  pain- 
ful and  distressing  problems  that  today  dis- 
turb the  masses  of  humanity  there  arises 
that  of  the  regulation  of  births.  It  is  an 
urgent  problem  If  ever  there  was  one,  since 
It  Is  at  the  bottom  of  a  grave  crisis  of  the 
Catholic  conscience.  It  is  a  question  of  a 
lack  of  alinement  (decalage)  between  the 
official  doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  con- 
trary practice  of  the  Immense  majority  of 
Christian  couples.  The  authority  of  the 
church  is  called  Into  question  on  a  large 
scale.  The  faithful  find  themselves  driven 
to  live  In  breach  of  the  law  of  the  ohurch, 
far  from  the  sacraments,  In  constant  anguish, 
for  want  of  being  able  to  find  the  Tiable 
solution  between  two  contradictory  Impera- 
tives: conscience  and  normal  conjugal  life. 

Then  again.  In  the  social  field,  the  demo- 
graphic pressure  In  certain  countries,  espe- 
cially in  large  agglomerations.  Is  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  In  opposition  to  any  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  life  and  condemns 


hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  to  a 
misery  that  Is  unworthy  and  without  hope. 

The  council  must  provide  a  valid  solution 
for  this.  It  Is  part  of  Its  pastoral  duties,  it 
must  be  said  whether  God  truly  desires  thii 
depressing  and  unnatural  dilemma. 

Venerable  fathers,  aware  in  the  Lord,  who 
died  and  rose  again  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
of  the  present  painful  crise  de  conscience  of 
our  faithful,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  tackle 
It  without  bias. 

Frankly,  ought  not  the  official  positions  of 
the  church  on  this  matter  to  be  revised  In 
the  light  of  modern  science,  both  theological 
and  medical,  psychological,  and  sociological? 

In  marriage,  the  blossoming  out  of  the 
personality  and  his  or  her  Integration  Into 
God's  creative  plan  form  a  whole:  The  end 
of  marriage  ought  therefore  not  to  be  dis- 
sected Into  a  primary  end  and  a  secondary 
end.  This  consideration  opens  the  horizon 
on  to  new  perspectives  concerning  the  mo- 
rality of  conjugal  behavior  considered  in  in 
totality. 

And  moreover  are  we  not  In  the  right  to 
ask  ovirselves  If  certain  official  positions  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  outdated  conceptloM 
and  perhaps  also  to  a  psychosis  of  celibates 
who  are  strangers  to  this  sector  of  life?  Are 
we  not,  without  wishing  it,  burdened  by  that 
Manlchaean  conception  of  man  and  of  the 
world  for  which  the  work  of  the  flesh,  viti- 
ated In  Itself,  Is  only  tolerated  In  view  of 
the  child? 

Is  the  external  biological  correctness  of 
actions  the  sole  criterion  of  morality  here, 
Independently  of  the  life  of  the  couple,  Its 
moral  climate  as  a  marriage  and  as  a  family, 
and  the  weighty  Imperatives  of  prudence, 
the  fundamental  rule  of  all  our  human 
activity? 

Then  again,  does  not  modern  exegesis  ccan- 
mlt  us  to  greater  prudence  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  two  passages  in  Genesis,  "Increa« 
and  multiply,"  and  the  story  of  Onan,  which 
have  for  so  long  been  used  as  the  cla.sslcal 
scriptural  testimonies  of  the  radical  repro- 
bation of  contraception? 

How  relieved  the  Christian  conscience  felt 
when  Paul  VI  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  problem  of  the  regulation  of  births  and 
of  family  morality  "Is  being  considered  as 
amply  and  deeply  as  possible;  that  is,  In  the 
most  serious  and  honest  way  fi.?  required  by 
such  an  Important  matter.  The  church  must 
proclaim  this  law  of  God  In  the  light  of 
scientific,  social,  and  psychological  truths 
which  lately  have  had  new  and  ample  studies 
and  documentation." 

On  this,  given  the  extent  and  the  ijravlty 
of  this  problem  that  interests  the  whole 
world,  we  ask  that  this  study  that  Is  to  be 
made  shall  be  conducted  by  theologians,  doc- 
tors, psychologists,  and  sociologists  with  the 
aim  of  finding  the  normal  solution  that  is 
essential.  The  collaboration  of  exemplary 
married  Christians  also  seems  necessary. 
Further,  does  it  not  come  under  the  ecumen- 
ical aspect  of  this  council  to  begin  a  dialog 
on  this  subject  with  the  other  Christian 
churches,  and  even  with  thinkers  of  other 
religions?  Why  turn  In  on  ourselves?  Are 
we  not  faced  with  a  problem  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole  of  mankind?  Ought  not 
the  church  to  open  herself  to  the  world  both 
Christian  and  non-Christian?  Is  she  not  the 
leaven  that  must  make  the  dough  rise? 
Furthermore,  it  Is  necessary  that.  In  this  field 
as  In  all  the  other  fields  that  Interest  man- 
kind, she  should  reach  positive  results  giv- 
ing peace  of  conscience. 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  minimize  the 
delicacy  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  a* 
well  as  possible  abuses;  but  here  as  else- 
where is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
educate  the  moral  sense  of  her  children,  to 
train  them  to  a  moral,  personal,  and  com- 
munal responsibility  that  Is  profoundly  ma- 
ture in  Christ,  rather  than  to  envelop  them 
In  a  network  of  prescriptions  and  command- 
ments and  to  ask  them  purely  and  simply  to 
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conform  to  this  with  their  eyes  shut?  Let 
us  ourselves  open  our  eyes  and  be  practical. 
Let  us  see  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be.  Otherwise  we  run 
the  danger  of  talking  In  a  wilderness.  It  is 
thus  a  question  of  the  future  of  the  church's 
mission  in  the  world.  ^    „    .,     , 

Let  us  therefore  put  loyally  and  effectively 
into  practice  the  declaration  of  Paul  VI  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the 
council:  "May  the  world  know:  the  church 
looks  upon  it  with  a  deep  understanding, 
with  a  sincere  admiration,  sincerely  disposed 
not  to  subjugate  It  but  to  serve  It,  not  to 
undervalue  It  but  to  give  Importance,  not 
to  condemn  it  but  to  sustain  It  and  save  it." 

World  Peace  and  the  Population  Crisis 
(By  the  Reverend  George  H.  Dunne,  S.J.) 
(On  October  22-25,  1964,  shortly  before 
the  Vatican  Council  turned  its  attention 
to  the  population  crisis,  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation for  International  Peace  devoted  a 
3-day  session  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  "Popu- 
lation Growth:  Threat  to  Peace?"  A  dis- 
tinguished roster  of  speakers  addressed  a 
notable  gathering  of  Catholic  leaders.  At 
the  close  of  the  sessions,  the  Reverend  George 
H.  Dunne,  S.J.,  assistant  to  the  president  for 
International  affairs,  Georgetown  University, 
summarized  the  high  points  of  the  confer- 
ence. With  his  permission,  this  summary  is 
presented  herewith.  It  will  appear  in 
slightly  different  form  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference  to  be  edited  by  William  E. 
Moran,  Jr.,  and  published  in  April  1965  by 
J.  P.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York,  as  a  volume 
In  the  "Wisdom  and  Discovery"  series.) 

Conference  speakers  who  discussed  the 
problem  of  the  long-range  capacity  of  the 
world's  resources  to  support  future  popula- 
tions agreed  with  Pope  John  XXIII  that 
there  are  insufficient  data  upon  which  to 
reach  a  certain  Judgment.  Although  many 
authoritative  sources  at  home  and  abroad 
contend  that  the  world's  potential  resources 
will  not  be  exhausted  In  the  future,  all  of 
the  conference  speakers  agreed  that  there 
is  an  immediate,  grave  problem  of  shortages 
In  certain  parts  of  the  globe.  The  high  rate 
of  population  growth  In  underdeveloped 
areas,  virtually  canceling  out  socioeconomic 
development,  condemns  a  large  part  of  the 
world  to  misery — at  a  period  In  history  when 
mankind  Is  becoming  increasingly  unwilling 
to  tolerate  misery. 

Now,  there  are  many  who  labor  under  the 
illusion  that  the  population  explosion  can 
be  solved  simply  by  making  contraceptive 
devices  available  to  the  multitudes  and 
teaching  the  multitudes  how  to  use  them. 
If  nothing  else,  I  think  the  conference  pa- 
pers demolished  this  myth. 

Dr.  Bernard  Berelson,  vice  president  of  the 
Population  Council,  was  the  most  optimistic 
in  anticipating  great  success  In  limiting  pop- 
ulation by  employing  contraceptive  devices, 
specifically  the  intrauterine  coil.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  large  proportion  of  people 
everywhere  want  family  planning  and  that 
they  want  it  now.  If  they  were  able  to 
realize  their  desires  In  this  respect,  he  said, 
"a  good  deal  of  the  population  problem 
would  disappear." 

Father  Robert  Drinan,  dean,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  did  not  agree.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  vast  areas  of  the  world,  such  as 
India,  the  desire  for  family  planning  Is  any- 
thing but  widespread.  It  would  be  an  Im- 
position, he  said,  to  attempt  to  persuade 
these  people  to  resort  to  contraception. 

There  was  a  more  discouraging — or  perhaps 
a  more  challenging — revelation  by  Dr.  Irene 
Taeuber,  senior  demographer,  office  for  pop- 
ulation research,  Princeton  University.  She 
stated  that  even  if  the  fertility  rate  were 
halved  In  the  next  35  years,  the  population 
of  south  Asia  would  still  double  Itself  in 
those  same  years.  This  alone  is  enough  to 
open  our  eyes  to  the  many  perplexing  aspects 
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of  the  population  problem.  Obviously,  much 
more  is  Involved  in  finding  a  solution  than  a 
mere  reduction  of  the  fertility  rate. 

Dr.  Herbert  Ratner,  physician  and  educator 
from  Oak  Park,  111.,  warned  us  that  we  had 
better  be  sure  we  know  what  we  are  doing 
before  we  destroy  the  family  patterns  and 
relationships  of  other  peoples.  Nearly  all  of 
our  speakers  made  this  point.  They  all  are 
aware  and,  I  hope,  have  made  us  more  aware 
of  how  complex  this  problem  really  is.  Such 
awareness  should  lead  to  determination  on 
our  part  to  mobilize  all  our  forces  to  attack 
it  more  vigorously. 

Actually,  we  did  not  expect  a  solution  to 
result  from  this  conference.  We  had  very 
modest  ambitions.  We  simply  hoped  to 
broaden  our  understanding — to  really  begin 
to  realize  how  great  the  dimensions  of  the 
population  problem  really  are.  Certainly 
Father  John  L.  Thomas,  professor  of  soci- 
ology. University  of  St.  Louis,  did  Just  that 
when  he  said: 

"Clearly  what  Is  needed  •  •  •  is  a  thorough 
reinterpretatlon,  based  on  Christian  prem- 
ises of  values,  of  the  personal  and  social 
significance  of  human  sexuality,  together 
with  a  careful  restructuring  of  the  various 
relationships  relevant  to  its  meaningftil  de- 
velopment, expression*  and  regulation." 

Father  Thomas  remarked  that  "no  single 
discipline  is  adequate  for  dealing  with  the 
complex  phenomena  involved,"  and  called 
for  the  contributions  of  religion,  philosophy, 
and  the  various  medical  and  social  sciences, 
adding: 

"Yet  the  point  that  I  would  emphasize  is 
that  the  essential  challenge  of  modern  popu- 
lation trends  is  not  primarily  explosive  num- 
bers or  scarce  resotirces  but  the  reformula- 
tion of  cultural  implementation  of  a  concep- 
tion of  human  sexuality  consonant  with  the 
destiny  of  the  person  and  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety under  modern  conditions." 

Demographers  can  be — and  have  been — 
wrong,  but,  if  there  is  uncertainty  about  the 
long-range  future,  there  can  be  no  uncer- 
tainty about  the  immediate  problem  of  pop- 
ulation. A  million  people  do  sleep  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta,  and  people  do  live  on  a 
mountain  of  garbage  in  the  slums  outside 
Lima,  Peru.  And  slums  do  continue  to  pro- 
liferate throughout  Latin  America  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

While  the  search  for  more  reliable  and  ac- 
ceptable means  of  population  control  must  go 
on.  it  is  essential,  as  Dr.  Taeuber  said,  that 
massive  efforts  be  made  to  hasten  the  socio- 
economic progress  of  the  underdeveloped 
counUles.  In  this  respect.  Dr.  George  Shus- 
ter,  assistant  to  the  president,  Notre  Dame 
University,  urged  that  Catholics  can  and 
should  "help  to  improve  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  basic  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  breed  human  despair." 

While  the  experts — theologians,  demog- 
raphers, sociologists,  and  economists — 
search  for  the  answers  to  the  problem  of 
population  growth,  the  rest  of  us  can  throw 
our  support  behind  every  measure  which 
attacks  poverty  at  home,  or  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program,  contributes  to  socio- 
economic developments  abroad.  To  educate 
American  Catholics  to  this  responsibility  is  a 
formidable  task  in  itself.  Dr.  Shuster  has 
suggested  that  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace  might  undertake  such  a 
program  of  education  as  one  of  its  projects. 
He  said  further: 

"The  point  of  focus  •  •  •  is  the  second- 
ary school.  In  which  social  studies  ought  to 
include  not  only  what  is  relatively  easy  and 
even  pleasant;  namely,  some  course  work  In 
what  are  termed  non-Western  or  world  cul- 
tures, but  a  quite  explicit  and  searching  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  development.  If  there  were  no  othra: 
reason  for  advancing  this  suggestion,  it 
would  suffice  to  point  out  that  sending  heroic 


men  and  women  to  developing  countries  Is 
sheer  waste.  In  every  sense  other  than  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  un- 
less the  tasks  to  which  they  are  committed 
are  understood.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
in  plenty.  One  of  them  is  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  Catholic  secondary  schools — or  Cath- 
olic youngsters  in  other  schools — ^wiU  be 
gravely  disadvantaged  in  discussion  unless 
they  are  adequately  prepared." 

Mention  of  foreign  aid,  of  covirse,  raises 
the  question  of  public  policy.  Mr.  William 
Moran,  dean,  School  of  Foreign  Service, 
Georgetown  University,  presented  an  illumi- 
nating outline  of  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  transition  from  a  "that's-not- 
our-business"  attitude  to  Its  more  enlight- 
ened present  policy.  This  current  policy 
was  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Richard  Gardner, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner cannot  see  anything  in  present  U.S. 
policy  which  could  prevent  Catholics  from 
supporting  It  In  good  conscience.  He  said 
the  United  States,  through  the  United  Na-  _ 
tlons,  will  make  available  information  and  ' 
techalcal  assistance  to  those  countries  re- 
questing it,  but  will  not  supply  them  with 
contraceptive  devices. 

Dr.  Calvert  Dedrick,  Chief,  International 
Statistical  Programs  Office,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  said  that  in  Latin  America,  one  of 
the  areas  where  the  population  pressure  la 
most  critical,  there  are  strong,  deeply  rooted 
cultural  forces  which  defeat  efforts  to  limit 
fertility.  He  told  us  that  most  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  in  the  rural  sections,  want 
large  families.  The  husbands  regard  many 
children  as  proof  of  their  masculinity,  and 
the  wives  are  proud  to  have  virile  husbands. 
Eventually,  It  may  be  possible  to  change  such 
cultural  attitudes,  but  not  easily  or  soon. 

Meantime,  the  problem  intensifies.  Dr. 
Dedrick  called  attention  to  other  factors  In 
Latin  America — early  marriage;  the  large 
youthful  population  swelling  the  unskilled 
labor  force;  and  "a  taboo  on  the  discussion  of 
sex  and  procreation."  If  Dr.  Dedrick's  analy- 
sis of  all  of  these  factors  is  correct,  the  con- 
traceptives being  offered  to  Latin  Americans 
will  not  be  very  effective  because  the  people 
do  not  want  them. 

Even  though  it  might  distress  some  of  my 
friends  at  this  conference,  I  confess  to  being 
one  of  those  who  has  hoped  that  the  oral 
contraceptive,  or  the  pill  as  It  Is  generally 
described,  would  become  a  morally  accept- 
able method  of  bringing  population  growth 
\inder  reasonable  control. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  immorality  of 
most  contraceptive  devices  lies  In  the  fact 
that  they  prevent  the  sex  act  from  proceed- 
ing to  its  normal  culmination.  The  end  of 
a  thing  being  its  nature,  in  the  Aristotelian 
sense,  such  an  intervention  Is  therefore 
against  the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  In  my 
opinion,  the  pill  does  not  Intervene  In  the 
sex  act;  It  merely  fosters  certain  conditions 
permitting  the  act  to  proceed  to  its  normal 
end,  although  conception — because  of  the 
absence  of  ova — will  not  ensue. 

I  am  not  a  professional  moralist,  and  the 
professional  moralist  probably  would  tear  me 
to  tatters.  I  have  hoped  the  professional 
moralist  eventually  would  come  around  to  my 
viewpoint,  agree  with  me  upon  the  validity 
of  the  distinction  I  make,  and  thus  morally 
Justify  the  use  of  the  pill. 

However,  after  listening  to  the  papers 
presented  at  this  conference,  I  am  better 
educated  and  I  now  realize  that  the  pill 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  floor.  Dr.  Berelson 
conceded  that  oral  contraceptives  have  not 
proved  to  be  entirely  acceptable  in  the  pilot 
projects  to  which  he  referred  in  his  paper, 
but  he  was  most  hopeful  about  future  results. 
I.  for  one.  cannot  see  why  we.  as  members 
of  a  pluralistic  society,  cannot  support  this 
policy. 
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According  to  Dean  Moran: 

"We  have  twice  as  many  people  as  we 
had  a  little  over  60  years  ago  on  this  globe, 
but  we  have  them  on  a  smaller,  more  inter- 
dependent globe,  where  they  are  more  aware 
and  where  what  they  do  may  threaten  our 
peace  and  security  •  •  •  because  we  now 
have  so  many  more  people,  we  are  going  to 
have  more — how  many?  No  one  can  really 
tell  but  the  base  is  bigger,  and  2  times  4 
is  bigger  than  2  times  2.  Our  capacity  to 
control  death  has  thus  far  been  greater, 
cheaper,  and  easier  than  our  capacity  to 
increase  the  production  of  the  wherewithal 
by  which  the  people  who  did  not  die  might 
live  better." 

Father  Drinan  summarized  existing  dilem- 
mas in  both  U.S.  domestic  and  U.S.  foreign 
programs  concerned  with  population  con- 
trol, as  they  relate  to  Catholics.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  said: 

"In  thinking  of  the  problems  associated 
with  an  exploding  world  population  it  might 
be  very  helpful  if  Catholics  would  begin 
by  considering  both  the  principle  that 
responsible  parenthood  is  a  moral  impera- 
tive and  the  commitment  which  the  church 
has  made  to  respect  and  honor  the  religious 
liberty  of  all  men.  If  Catholic  thought  on 
fertility  control  commenced  with  these  two 
moral  principles  it  might  result  in  Judg- 
ments substantially  different  than  many  of 
the  conclusions  enunciated  by  Catholics  up 
to  this  point  in  the  ongoing  worldwide 
debate  regarding  what  humanity  should  do 
to  prevent  its  own  suicide  by  overpopula- 
tion." 

We  convened  to  hear  suggestions  about 
avenues  that  should  be  explored  in  seeking 
solutions,  and  also  to  be  forewarned  about 
undesirable  avenues  which  would  lead  only 
to  moral,  sociological,  or  psychological  cul- 
de-sacs.  I  think  we  have  achieved  those 
objectives.  

ExHiBrr  2 

[Prom  Commonweal,  Jan.  22,  1965] 

PopxnjvTToN  Planning 

In  his  state-of-the-Unlon  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  it  would  be  the  aim 
of  his  administration  "to  seek  new  ways  to 
use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion in  world  population  and  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  In  world  resources."  This  pas- 
sage in  the  message  was  short,  but  its  Impli- 
cations are  wide-ranging.  President  Eisen- 
hower, one  recalls,  specifically  rejected  the 
idea  of  Federal  funds  being  used  to  aid  for- 
eign countries  in  coping  with  population 
pressures.  President  Kennedy  approached 
the  matter  somewhat  less  gingerly.  In  1963, 
he  lauded  the  fertility  studies  being  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Nations  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  oi  Sciences,  and,  going  one 
step  further,  approved  a  memorandum  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  informing  for- 
eign aid  missions  that  the  United  States 
would  be  receptive  to  requests  for  some  forms 
of  aid  in  population  planning.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  President  Johnson  Is  going  to 
allow  the  Government  to  play  an  even  more 
active  role. 

Why  has  the  Government  gradually  shifted 
Its  position  in  the  past  few  years  and,  spe- 
cifically, why  is  President  Johnson  appar- 
ently confident  that  Increased  population 
planning  aid  will  not  set  ofT  a  domestic  po- 
litical reaction?  The  most  plausible  answer 
Is  doubtless  the  great  consensus  throughout 
the  world  and  in  the  United  States  that  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  under- 
developed nations  will  depend,  in  great  part, 
on  their  ability  to  slow  down  the  population 
growth  rate.  But  of  equal  significance,  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  most 
Catholics  are  now  inclined  to  agree  with  this 
consensus;  thus  a  major  source  of  opposition 
has  lessened.  Two  signs  of  a  change  in 
Catholic  attitude  are  suggestive:  In  Latin 
America,  reportedly,  the  Catholic  hierarchy 


has  cooperated  in  population  study  projects 
underwritten  by  American  foreign  aid  funds; 
at  home,  in  a  related  issue,  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  establish  a  few  birth  control 
clinics  in  cooperation  with  municipal  gov- 
errunents  has  not  elicited  strong  Catholic 
opposition.  Clearly  Mr.  Johnson  has  aniffed 
a  change  In  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
plans  to  act  accordingly. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  some  Catholic 
opposition  to  the  President's  Intention  as 
expressed  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Msgr.  John  C.  Knott,  of  the  Family  Life  Bu- 
reau of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, felt  compelled  to  deny  that  the 
chiirch  has  changed  Its  position  on  the  im- 
morality of  artificial  contraception  and  to 
recall  the  1959  statement  of  the  American 
bishops,  which  said  that  "Catholics  will  not 
support  any  public  assistance,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  promote  artificial  birth 
prevention."  There  is  little  reason  to  think 
that  the  bishops  have  changed  their  posi- 
tion on  this  point.  But  then  neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  Catholics  have  become  far 
less  vocal  in  their  opposition;  not  support, 
but  tacit  acceptance  is  probably  now  the  pre- 
vailing mood.  Monsignor  Knott  also  de- 
rided the  expression  "population  explosion" 
as  unscientific.  Many  demographers  would 
agree  with  him  on  this  semantic  point,  but 
there  are  very  few  who  would  accept  his 
Judgment  that  any  prediction  beyond  the 
next  10  years  is  p\ire  speculation.  And  there 
are  very  few  who  feel  that  the  present  gen- 
eration can  afford  to  Ignore  the  pnesent 
projections,  however  subject  they  mayTje  to 
unforeseeable  changes. 

There  will  be  no  short  cuts  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  this  generation  and 
those  to  come.  A  reduction  of  population 
growth,  no  matter  what  means  are  em- 
ployed, cannot  be  accomplished  overnight. 
Nor  would  such  a  reduction,  taken  by  itself, 
solve  the  vast  economic  and  educational 
problems  facing  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
For  all  that,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  re- 
search and  for  the  coordination  of  all  those 
groups  and  nations  concerned  with  popula- 
tion. The  President  proposes  to  throw  more 
Federal  resources  behind  these  needs.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  he  can  do  otherwise;  and 
it  becomes  Increasingly  hard  to  see  on  what 
grounds  Catholics  can  oppose  his  decision. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  able  speech  he  is  making, 
for  the  information  he  is  bringing  to  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  thoughts  he  is  ad- 
vancing. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
touched  on  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  rea- 
son for  so  much  poverty  on  this  earth. 
Populations  all  over  the  world  are  out- 
racing  the  growth  of  their  industrial  re- 
sources. In  South  America,  I  know  that 
there  are  some  F>opulations  which  are  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year. 
As  the  population  growth  increases,  the 
per  capita  average  will  be  lower  and  low- 
er and  lower  each  year.  Consequently, 
unless  something  is  done  about  popula- 
tion growth  through  intelligent  methods 
to  solve  the  economic  ills  of  the  world,  I 
can  see  nothing  but  trouble  ahead  for 
the  human  race. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  making  a 
most  intelligent,  perceptive,  and  enlight- 
ening speech,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
read  all  over  America.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  leadership  on  this  problem. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  on  the  bill  with  the  other  Sena- 
tors  whose  names  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Y«- 
borough],  for  his  valuable  assistance, 
and  for  his  not  unexpected  remarks, 
which  are  always  in  the  public  interest! 
as  I  have  list3ned  to  them  in  the  6  years 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
the  Senate  with  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
very  kind  and  I  thank  him  for  his  cwn- 
ment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  forthright  statement  and 
his  courage  in  a  field  which  has  far  too 
long  been  declared  to  be  politically  taboo; 
namely,  the  field  of  population  control. 
I  question  what  will  happen  to  our  way 
of  life  if  we  do  not  face  realistically  the 
problem  of  the  population  explosion.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  every  Senator  to 
the  problems  we  face  with  respect  to 
crime  and  social  unrest  in  our  great 
urban  areas,  in  particular  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  been 
faced  with  the  situation  of  a  young  boy. 
technically  a  juvenile,  that  is,  one  under 
the  age  of  18,  who  becomes  delinquent, 
and  we  seek  to  find  the  reason  for  his 
delinquency.  When  we  look  back  in  the 
record,  we  often  find  that  the  youngster 
has  no  recollection  of  having  had  a 
father,  or  that  he  grew  up  in  surround- 
ings in  which  he  was  not  wanted,  or  in  a 
family  where  he  was  one  of  many  chil- 
dren who  were  not  wanted. 

To  be  specific,  several  weeks  ago  I  was 
making  a  study  tour  through  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Receiving  Home  for 
Children.  I  talked  with  some  persons  in 
the  home  about  a  young  boy  who  was  a 
truant.  The  boy  had  been  absent  from 
school  a  great  many  times.  When  he  was 
in  school,  time  after  time  his  teacher 
would  notice  that  the  boy  was  sleeping 
in  class. 

A  study  of  the  case  showed  that  the 
little  boy  was  the  eighth  child  in  a  family 
with  no  father.  There  was  only  one  bed 
for  all  eight  children.  The  boy,  the 
youngest  boy  in  the  family,  was  forced 
to  sleep  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  every 
so  often,  all  during  the  night,  he  would 
be  bumped  off  onto  the  floor. 

The  problem  of  population  control  re- 
lates directly  to  the  problems  of  our 
great  cities,  our  slums,  our  rootlessness, 
our  social  disorganization,  our  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Recently  the  New  York  City  Youth 
Board  decided  to  test  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  the  Glueck  Social  Prediction 
Table.  They  wished  to  test  how  closely 
related  the  juvenile  delinquency  rate  was 
to  the  factor  of  a  stable  family  life, 
whether  a  child  enjoys  the  affection  and 
supervision  of  a  father  and  a  mother, 
and  particularly  a  father.    They  naade 
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an  exhaustive  comparative  study  of  500 
delinquent  and  nondelinquent  boys.  It 
was  an  interesting  study,  conducted  over 
along  period  of  time. 

In  one  area,  the  Bronx,  which  is  a 
constituency  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
young  boys  were  studied  as  they  enter 
the  first  grade  and  they  were  studied  all 
the  way  up  to  the  time  they  reach  the 
age  of  18.  Predictions  were  made  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  those  young  boys, 
in  the  area  of  delinquency  or  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  based  upon  the  social 
environment  or  the  background  of  a  boy 
as  he  entered  the  first  grade.  The  results 
bear  out  the  point  which  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
many  other  Senators  have  tried  to  make, 
namely,  that  when  there  comes  into  the 
world  a  child  who  is  not  wanted  and  who 
is  not  planned  for,  serious  trouble  and 
social  unrest  are  invited.  One  particular 
case  which  I  should  like  to  discuss  in- 
volved a  little  boy  who  was  called  by  the 
name  of  Dennis  James — though,  as  with 
other  case  histories,  the  name  is  ficti- 
tious. Dennis  was  given  no  chance  for 
survival  based  upon  the  social  factors  of 
his  envirormient.  The  social  factors 
basically  were  whether  or  not  the  boy 
had  a  stable  family  life,  whether  or  not 
he  had  a  mother  and  a  father  who  loved 
him  and  gave  him  affection,  and  disci- 
pline, things  which  every  child  needs, 
and  deserves. 

I  should  like  to  read  for  the  record  a 
portion  of  that  case  study  as  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  January  31,  1965,  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Julius  Horwitz,  because  I  think  the  facts 
stated  speak  louder  than  words.  We  are 
referring  now  to  the  youngster  whose 
name,  for  the  sake  of  the  article,  is  Den- 
nis James.    Mr.  Horwitz  stated: 

His  first  year  of  school  started  with  a 
prophetic  boom,  for  nothing  in  his  existence 
had  prepared  him  to  accept  school,  to  feel 
that  school  was  important.  This  is  his 
teacher's  observation  in  the  first  grade: 
Dennis'  behavior  is  impossible.  He  is  a  ter- 
rible fighter.  He  does  not  work.  He  can't 
Bit  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  He  cant  be 
put  In  line  with  another  child.  He  seems  to 
resent  being  told  what  to  do.  He  Just  looks 
at  his  teacher  with  a  blank  stare. 

Why  should  a  6-year-old  boy  look  at  his 
teacher  with  a  blank  stare  in  the  wonder 
world  of  polished  desks,  books,  a  green- 
tinted  blackboard,  chalk,  crayons,  a  record 
player,  the  scrubbed  faces  of  other  chil- 
dren? 

This  Is  what  the  caseworkers  reported: 
Dennis  never  saw  his  father.  He  vanished 
before  he  was  born.  Dennis  never  asked 
about  his  father.  He  doesnt  know  what  a 
father  is.  The  mother  works.  Dennis  is 
supervised  by  a  67-year-old  woman  In  the 
south  Bronx.  The  mother  works  in  a 
bakery.  Dennis  is  more  affectionate  toward 
his  mother  than  she  is  to  him.  What  is  the 
cohesion  in  the  home?  There  appears  to  be 
no  yelling  or  screaming.  What  marks  did 
Dennis  get  on  the  social  prediction  table? 
Supervision  by  mother,  57.5,  discipline  by 
mother,  82.9;  cohesion  of  the  family,  61.3; 
total,  201.7;  or  an  89.2  probability  of  becom- 
ing delinquent. 

Why  is  there  no  rating  for  the  father? 

In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  the  father  is  only  the  impreg- 
nator.  He  vanishes.  He  wants  no  re- 
sponsibility for  his  acts.    He  is  never 
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aroimd  to  give  his  little  boy  a  Bible,  to 
buy  him  an  Ice  cream  cone,  to  take  him 
to  the  zoo,  to  tell  him  what  Is  right  or 
wrong,  or  to  give  him  any  guidance,  any 
love. 

The  differences  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
predictions  of  nondelinquency,  because 
of  a  stable  family  life  as  between  the 
white  and  the  colored  children  were  most 
interesting.  The  predictions  were  100 
percent  accurate  with  relation  to  the 
white  children  and  only  93  percent  ac- 
curate with  relation  to  the  Negroes.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  in  relation 
to  cases  in  which  the  predictions  were  not 
accurate  with  respect  to  the  colored  chil- 
dren, in  three  of  those  cases  it  was  be- 
cause a  grandmother  moved  in  and 
saved  the  child  from  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  being  rejected  at  an  early 
age. 

The  problem  of  population  control, 
family  planning,  and  the  giving  of  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  to  people  hits 
home  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Europe,  to  South  America, 
or  to  Asia  or  Africa;  we  see  it  here  in 
the  heart  of  any  of  our  great  cities. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  fights  in  this  area. 
He  is  making  great  progress.  I  believe 
there  are  changes.  I  hope  that  before 
long  we  shall  have  a  complete  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibility  to  give  out  fam- 
ily planning  information  and  to  help 
particularly  our  own  people  who  are  ig- 
norant, and  who  do  not  even  realize  in 
many  areas  and  in  many  cases  the  facts 
of  life  insofar  as  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  is  concerned.  I  am  hopeful 
that  before  too  many  months  go  by  we 
shall  face  up  to  the  problem  realisti- 
cally and  make  some  real  progress  in  this 
area  in  our  own  great  cities  with  respect 
to  the  problems  of  social  unrest,  slums, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  related  areas. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  very  valuable  contribution  to  this 
discussion.  He  has  introduced  the  hu- 
man factor,  the  personal  factor,  the  spe- 
cific case,  the  individual  tragedy,  which 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem. I  welcome  his  assistance  in  a  good 
cause.  He  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  came 
to  me  when  I  was  discussing  the  sub- 
ject and  said  he  wanted  to  cosponsor 
the  bill.  He  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  this  field.  His  assistance  is 
most  valuable,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
that  we  may  get  favorable  action  on  it 
during  the  89th  Congress. 


THE  MESS   IN  VIETNAM— IX 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  is  admittedly  a 
magazine  with  conservative  or  perhaps 
middle-of-the-road  leanings  and  reflects 
the  moderate  views  of  great  numbers  of 
our  fellow  Americans.  All  the  more  in- 
teresting then  and  significant  that  in 
its  current  issue — that  of  March  27 — it 
carries  a  most  revealing  article  on  the 
mess   in   Vietnam    entitled    "Vietnam: 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  by  Stan- 
ley Karnow.    Its  subtitle  says: 

More  and  more  Americans  are  being  klUed, 
and  almost  every  battle  plan  has  been  tried. 

While  this  article  is  factual,  it  reveals 
most  tellingly  what  confusion  and  folly 
are  being  compounded  incidental  to  our 
military  presence  there. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  sen- 
tence : 

And  a  weary  young  American  diplomat 
told  me,  "I'm  all  mixed  up.  We  work  a 
12-hour  day,  go  home  to  a  couple  of  drinks 
and  ask  ourselves — what  the  bell  are  we 
doing  here?" 

That  is  perhaps  as  pertinent  a  ques- 
tion as  is  being  asked  today.  Why  are 
we  there?  We  are  there  because  of  an 
unhappy  folly  bequeathed  us  beginning 
with  John  Foster  Dulles,  whose  role  as 
Secretary  of  State  was  in  many  respects 
disastrous,  and  because  subsequently  two 
Presidents,  John  F.  Kermedy  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  have  unfortunately 
taken  the  mistaken  advice  of  Secretary 
McNamara  and  other  war  hawks  and 
have  gotten  us  into  a  tragic  mess,  the 
solution  of  which  becomes  daily  more 
difficult. 

We  should  never  have  gone  into  South 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  after  the 
French  defeat  with  its  175,000  casualties. 
We  should  never  have  stayed  in,  and 
we  should  now,  as  I  have  urged,  and  as 
has  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  for  over  a 
year,  make  every  effort  to  wage  peace  as 
actively  as  we  have  waged  war.  We 
have  violated  section  33  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  We  supported,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  1954  agreement,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  South  Vietnam  Government 
to  hold  the  elections  scheduled  for  1956. 
We  should  withdraw  on  as  honorable 
terms  as  possible,  but  withdraw  we 
should,  as  far  as  our  military  activities 
are  concerned.  Our  security  is  in  nowise 
imperiled  by  what  happens  in  Vietnam. 
Only  if  it  were  would  our  military  in- 
volvement be  justified. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  will  never  be  won 
by  military  means.  It  is  a  civil  war  in 
which  we  have,  regrettably,  taken  the 
least  popular  side,  have  Installed  and 
supported  puppet  governments  with  little 
popular  support,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  intensification  and  escalation  of  mili- 
tary action,  have  brought  about  the 
death  of  over  300  Americans  and  count- 
less Vietnamese,  including  women  and 
children.  We  have  now  made  it  our  war, 
abandoning  the  earlier  premise  that  we 
were  there  merely  to  help  South  Vietnam 
maintain  its  independence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
entitled  "Vietnam:  Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
likewise  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "War  With 
China:  Why  U.S.  Policy  in  Asia  Is 
Wrong."   by  Hans  J.   Morgenthau,   the 
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noted  political  scientist  who  is  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 

Vietnam:  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

more  and  more  americans  are  being  killed, 

and  almost  every  battle  plan   has   been 

tried.    at  the  center  of  the  chaos  stands 

an  extraordinary  u.s.  ambassador 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

Some  of  the  children  wore  jungle  camou- 
flage uniforms,  and  some  held  dolls,  and  all 
of  them  had  name  tags  tied  to  their  clothes. 
One  boy.  with  shaggy  hair  and  a  rumpled 
sf>ort  shirt  and  a  bewildered  look  in  his  eyes, 
carried  a  large  Chinese  junk  vmder  his  arm. 
Shepherding  them  aboard  the  waiting  air- 
craft at  Saigon's  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  were 
the  mothers  with  hastily  wrapped  bundles 
and  packs  of  spare  diapers.  These  were  the 
1,819  dependents  of  American  officials  and 
soldiers,  being  evacuated  from  South  Viet- 
nam last  month  In  an  emergency  airlift  that 
President  Johnson  called  "clearing  the  decks." 
One  of  them,  13-year-old  Stephen  Sutherland, 
was  typically  cool  about  the  operation. 
"Life,"  he  said  as  he  boarded  a  plane  for 
Hong  Kong,  "just  Isn't  going  to  be  adventur- 
ous any  more." 

The  evacuation  clearly  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  phase  in  the  long  and  ugly 
war  In  Vietnam.  For  months.  Indeed  years, 
the  United  States  had  been  falling  to  win  a 
war  It  had  pledged  to  win.  Despite  about 
25.000  American  troops  serving  as  advisers 
to  the  200.000-man  Vietnamese  army,  despite 
U.S.  aid  and  supplies,  despite  unchallenged 
control  of  the  sea  and  skies.  Increasingly 
large  areas  of  Vietnam  had  fallen  to  the 
Communist  Vietcong  guerrillas.  As  a  time 
of  decision  seemed  to  near,  Russia's  new  Pre- 
mier Aleksel  Kosygin  flew  Into  the  North 
Vietnamese  capltai  of  Hanoi — just  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  chief  sec\irlty  aid,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  was  visiting  Saigon.  But  If  there 
was  any  hope  that  these  high-level  visits 
heralded  a  negotiated  settlement,  those  hopes 
ended  in  a  crash  of  explosives — a  Vietcong 
raid  that  killed  eight  Americans  near  Pleiku; 
American  retaliation  with  a  bombing  strike 
in  North  Vietnam;  another  Vietcong  attack 
that  killed  20  GI's,  and  yet  another  Amer- 
ican bombing. 

The  unexpected  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
easily  achieved  their  military  goals,  but,  as 
one  U.S.  general  put  It,  "you  cannot  solve 
South  Vietnam's  problem  outside  Its  bound- 
aries." And  across  the  world  the  danger  of 
a  bigger  war  brought  new  appeals  for  a  set- 
tlement. Pope  Paul  warned  that  "the  hour 
Is  grave,"  and  pleaded  that  "innocent  pop- 
ulations be  spared,"  while  U.N.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  appealed  to  both  sides  to 
move  "from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  con- 
ference table." 

In  this  continuing  dilemma  of  how  to  win 
or  end  the  Vietnamese  war,  the  American 
most  Intricately  Involved  Is  a  tall  graying 
officer  who  combines  the  unique  qualifica- 
tions of  combat  hero,  scholar,  experienced 
negotiator,  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Yet  when  he  gave  up  the 
Nation's  top  military  job  to  become  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Saigon  9  months  ago.  Gen.  Max- 
well Davenport  Taylor  knew  that  the  prob- 
lem confronting  him  was  nearly  Insoluble. 
He  remarked  rather  wistfully,  "I  am  ex- 
pendable." 

Taylor's  appointment  was  almost  pre- 
ordained, for  Taylor  himself  played  a  large 
part  In  planning  the  present  American 
strategy  in  Vietnam.  Originally  he  had  been 
one   of   General   Eisenhower's    most   daring 


combat  commanders.  He  parachuted  into 
Normandy  at  dawn  on  D-day,  the  first  Amer- 
ican general  to  fight  in  France.  In  Italy  he 
slipped  behind  enemy  lines  on  an  Intelligence 
mission  to  Rome — running  risks  that  were, 
Eisenhower  wrote  afterward,  "greater  than  I 
asked  any  other  agent  or  emissary  to  under- 
take during  the  war."  As  U.S.  Army  Chief  ol 
Staff,  however,  Taylor  fought  President 
Eisenhower's  plan  to  reduce  Army  strength 
and  to  rely  primarily  on  nuclear  weapons. 
Resigning  in  1959,  he  wrote  "The  Uncertain 
Trumpet,"  outlining  the  strategy  of  "flexible 
response"  as  an  alternative  to  "massive  retal- 
iation." His  thesis  attracted  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, as  did  Taylor's  Impressive  scholarship. 
The  Pentagon,  after  all,  boasts  precious  few 
generals  who  subscribe  to  the  Berlin  "Tages- 
spiegel"  and  Paris'  "Le  Figaro,"  or  read 
Greek  tragedies  in  the  original  for  relaxation. 

Following  Kennedy's  election,  Taylor  be- 
came his  special  military  adviser,  and  in  late 
1961  he  went  out  to  Vietnam  to  assess  the 
growing  Communist  Insurgency  there.  Tay- 
lor saw  that  routine  police  operations  were 
doomed  to  fall.  He  recommended  a  broad 
military,  economic,  and  political  counter- 
Insurgency  drive,  to  be  sustained  by  U.S. 
money  and  weapons,  thousands  of  aavlsers 
and  hundreds  of  American-piloted  helicop- 
ters to  make  the  Vietnamese  Army  mobile. 
And  with  this  program — a  winning  program, 
official  publicists  called  It — the  United  States 
made  Its  large-scale  plunge  Into  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  mission  in  Vietnam  today  Is  the 
most  formidable  American  "peacetime"  estab- 
lishment  ever  assembled  abroad.  As  his 
deputy,  Taylor  has  no  less  a  figure  than 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  an  unruffled  Far  East  veteran  who 
ranks  fourth  In  the  State  Department  hier- 
archy. Taylor's  military  executive  is  a 
rugged,  gung-ho  combat  officer.  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  former  superintendent  of 
West  Point  and,  at  50,  the  second  youngest 
four-star  general  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Taylor's  operation  covers  an  extraordinary 
range.  There  are  Vietnamese-speaking  ana- 
lysts of  Communist  tactics,  and  experts  In  pig 
breeding,  well  digging,  housing,  and  hygiene. 
There  are  surgeons  and  schoolteachers,  ac- 
countants, mechanics  and  even  disc  Jockeys, 
to  keep  up  morale.  Ordnance  technicians 
are  testing  such  esoteric  weapons  as  high- 
velocity  Armalite  rifles,  weird  needle-bombs 
and  infrared  cameras  that  peer  through  cam- 
ouflage. Undercover  operatives  staff  a  dozen 
secret  networks  with  James  Bond  labels  like 
Smlat,  for  special  military  Intelligence,  or  the 
apparently  Innocuous  central  registry  detach- 
ment, which  supposedly  spies  on  spies. 

The  United  States  pours  almost  $2  mil- 
lion a  day  into  this  effort.  It  takes  the  shape 
of  aircraft,  tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition.  It 
also  finances  imports  of  medicine,  milk,  gas- 
oline and  other  products,  sold  locally  to  raise 
the  cash  that  pays  South  Vietnamese  officials 
and  an  armed  force  now  expanding  to  600,000 
men.  As  one  American  economist  puts  It: 
"The  war  Is  Vietnam's  biggest  dollar-earner." 
Nor  Is  there,  on  public  record  at  least,  any 
end  to  U.S.  aid.  When  he  arrived  In  Saigon 
in  early  J\ily,  Taylor  told  Vietnamese  officials, 
"I'm  here  to  assure  you  of  our  unstinting 
support.  There  Is  no  time  limit  in  that 
commitment." 

But  doses  of  American  money,  equipment, 
know-how,  gallantry — and  blood — have  not 
arrested  Vietnam's  steady  slide  downward. 
On  the  contrary.  Communist  rebels  are 
stronger,  more  pervasive  than  ever,  while  the 
country's  leadership  fragments  In  a  despair- 
ing confusion  of  internecine  rivalries.  Fac- 
tious politicians,  army  officers,  students,  Bud- 
dhists, Catholics  and  others,  seemingly  un- 
concerned with  the  Vietcong  threat  at  their 
gates,  whirl  In  a  chaos  of  Intrigue  and  vio- 
lence. 

If  there  was  ever  the  chance  for  a  fresh 
start  In  Vietnam,  it  was  after  the  collapse  of 
the  regime  of  the  dictatorial  President  Ngo 


Dlnh  Diem  (the  Post,  Dec.  21-28,  1963).  But 
the  Inexperienced  military  leaders  who  ovw. 
threw  Diem  had  no  positive  plan  for  runnin. 
the  country  or  winning  the  war.  And  the 
United  States,  maintaining  a  hands-off  poUcy 
toward  Vietnam  politics,  made  no  streny. 
ous  attempt  to  manage  or  coach  them.  Am. 
bassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  for  example, 
did  little  more  than  persuade  Gen.  Duong 
Van  Minh,  the  reluctant  chief  of  state,  to 
deliver  some  public  speeches. 

Nor  could  American  officials  keep  up  with 
Vietnamese  political  maneuvers.  Late  la 
January  1964,  when  a  goateed  young  flew 
commander  named  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh 
turned  up  In  Saigon,  rumors  spread  that  he 
would  stage  another  coup  d'etat.  But  hlf 
American  military  adviser,  a  colonel,  reas- 
sured the  U.S.  Embassy  that  Khanh  wai 
merely  visiting  his  dentist. 

A  couple  of  nights  later,  however,  Khanh 
telephoned  Ambassador  Lodge  to  announce 
that  he  was  indeed  staging  a  coup  in  3  houn, 
"What  could  we  do?"  recalls  a  U.S.  diplo- 
mat involved  in  that  hectic  night.  "If  we'd 
tried  to  stop  hhn  and  then  he  succeeded, 
we'd  have  been  in  the  doghouse.  So  we  ju« 
went  along  with  him." 

Like  Diem  in  previous  years,  Khanh  be- 
came "our  boy."  Washington  set  out  to 
bulwark  him  with  more  money,  equipment, 
and  manpower.  Defense  Secretary  Roben 
McNamara  took  him  on  a  barnstorming 
tour.  Indeed,  so  much  depended  on  him  that 
McNamara  said,  "If  Khanh  goes,  the  United 
States  will  need  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense" 
It  was  largely  to  hearten  Khanh,  too,  that 
President  Johnson  picked  America's  top  gen- 
eral as  ambassador  when  Lodge  decided  to 
join  the  presidential  campaign  at  home,  h 
originally  conceived,  Taylor's  task '  was  to 
"hold  the  fort"  in  Saigon  until  after  the  US 
elections,  then  turn  It  over  to  Deputy  Am- 
bassador U.  Alexis  Johnson. 

Taylor's  relationship  with  General  Khani 
started  coolly,  however,  emd  soon  degeneratefr- 
Into  undisguised  hostility.  Status  and  age 
divided  them.  Taylor  was  a  general  whei 
Khanh  was  still  in  high  school.  Until  a 
short  while  before,  Taylor  had  managed  the 
world's  greatest  arsenal.  He  wears  10  rows 
of  ribbons,  testimony  to  a  brilliant  war  rec- 
ord. Khanh  was  a  soldier  In  the  Frencl 
colonial  army  that  lost  a  war  fighting  agalns: 
Khanh 's  own  jjeople. 

Their  dissonant  personalities  aggravated 
the  difficulty.  Taylor,  fashioned  by  40  yean 
of  Army  life,  leans  to  formality;  Khanh  U 
gregarious,  talkative,  vain.  Taylor's  alool- 
ness  congealed  Khanh  as  much  as  Khanh'i 
swagger  repelled  Taylor.  They  settled  into 
addressing  each  other  as  "yotu-  excellenq,' 
and  Khanh  once  quipped,  "Ambassador  Tay- 
lor is  so  much  older  than  I  am  that  we  cani 
twist  together." 

The  relations  between  them  were  further 
frayed  by  apparent  contradictions  in  U£ 
aims.  Taylor's  first  serious  clash  wltl 
Khanh,  last  July,  arose  over  the  issue  o( 
escalating  the  war  into  North  Vietnam.  For 
months  Washington  had  repeatedly  hinted 
at  enlarging  the  conflict.  President  John- 
son warned  Hanoi  against  playing  "a  deeply 
dangerous  game,"  and  U.S.  Air  Force  ChleJ 
of  Staff  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  declared  tha: 
"we're  swatting  flies  when  we  should  go  altei 
the  manure  pUe."  When  Khanh  made 
similar  statements  to  a  Saigon  crowd,  how- 
ever, Taylor  clamped  down  on  him  in  sev- 
eral terse  talks.  His  honor  bruised 
Khanh  retreated,  muttering  that  Vletnaffi 
was  "independent"  and  "free  In  its  actions. 
Somewhat  later,  when  Khanh  tried  te 
create  a  dictatorship,  Taylor  assented,  saJ- 
Ing  he  favored  moves  "to  strengthen  tM 
government.  •  •  •"  But  after  Khanh's  i> 
tempt  resulted  in  bloody  riots,  Taylor  con- 
fided to  Washington  reporters  that  KhMi 
"Is  a  very  Impetuous  young  man  (who)  W| 
quently  has  overshot  his  capabilities  * 
In  the  political  field." 


Khanh  eventually  yielded  to  a  civilian 
eovernment  but  kept  control  of  the  army. 
Vet  his  bitterness  toward  Taylor  persisted. 
Predictably,  the  Khanh-Taylor  tensions 
erupted  again  in  a  full-scale  crisis  In  late 

December.  ^  ^    . 

With  surreptitious  skill,  Khanh  had  mo- 
bilized a  group  of  young  officers  into  dis- 
solving the  High  National  Council,  a  shaky 
Dinar  of  the  latest  civilian  regime.  This 
time  Taylor  dropped  all  avuncular  pretense 
and  turned  back  into  a  four-star  general. 
He  summoned  the  young  Vietnamese  soldiers 
to  his  office  and  berated  them.  Then,  In 
an  angry  conversation,  he  flatly  told  Khanh 
to  leave  the  country. 

Khanh  riposted  with  equal  fviry.  He  ac- 
cused Taylor  of  meddling  in  Vietnam's  In- 
ternal affairs,  adding,  "U  he  does  not  act 
more  inteUigently,  the  United  States  will 
lose  southeast  Asia  and  we  will  lose  our 
freedom." 

Eventually,  Vietnamese  and  American  of- 
ficials patched  up  a  compromise  of  sorts, 
but  it  brought  no  stable  government  to 
Saigon.  At  one  point  Khanh  staged  an- 
other coup  (the  fourth  in  the  15  months 
since  Diem's  downfall).  But  no  sooner  had 
Khanh  installed  a  new  cabinet  of  his  own 
choice  (the  ninth  post-Diem  regime)  than 
rival  officers  launched  another  coup  against 
Khanh.  The  general  beat  off  that  threat — 
only  to  find  himself  voted  out  of  office  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Council,  which  also  demanded 
that  Khanh  leave  the  country. 

If  Taylor  had  political  problems,  his  mili- 
tary situation  was  no  better.  It  was  not  for 
lack  of  American  talent.  The  U.S.  military 
chief.  General  Westmoreland,  Is  an  eagle- 
faced  ex-Eagle  Scout  with  superb  combat 
credentials— "one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
business,"  as  Taylor  rates  him.  Severe,  ab- 
stemious and  energetic.  Westy  blends  epic 
courage  with  perennial  self-betterment.  On 
a  Jungle  strip  in  central  Vietnam  recently,  he 
sat  upright  and  unflinching  as  Vietcong  gun- 
fire ripped  into  his  light  aircraft.  His  com- 
ment later  was  tsrpically  terse:  "I  learned  a 
lesson  about  airfield  secxirity." 

But  U.S.  advisers  are  baffled  by  the  be- 
havior of  their  Vietnamese  wards.  When  re- 
bellious Vietnamese  battalions  rvunbled  Into 
Saigon  for  a  coup  d'etat  not  long  ago,  four 
American  advisers  went  along,  totally  un- 
aware that  they  were  headed  for  mutiny.  At 
the  same  time,  a  U.S.  Ranger  captain  on  an 
operation  nearby  was  suddenly  abandoned  as 
his  Vietnamese  unit  rushed  off  to  join  the 
revolt. 

Under  the  ground  rules,  the  Vietnamese 
need  not  heed  U.S.  counsel — and  they  often 
exercise  that  prerogative.  Sweeping  an  area 
35  miles  north  of  Saigon  recently,  a  govern- 
mefnt  battalion  fell  into  a  Vietcong  ambush. 
Despite  vigorous  U.S.  urging,  the  Vietnamese 
area  commander  declined  to  send  help.  The 
trapped  unit  fought  Its  own  way  out,  leaving 
4  dead  and  25  capt\ired.  "We  argued  all 
night,  but  it  was  like  talking  to  a  wall,"  an 
American  officer  recalled.  "That  colonel  had 
the  lines  drawn  on  his  map,  and  he  wouldn't 
change  them  for  anything." 

In  southern  Chuong  Thlen  Province  soon 
after,  a  government  Infantry  battalion 
walked  into  a  similar  Vietcong  snare.  Of  its 
300-odd  men,  20  were  killed  and  some  200 
captured,  an  American  sergeant  among 
them.  "Why  were  they  caught?"  growled  a 
U.S.  general.  "Because  they  don't  send  out 
advance  patrols  or  watch  their  rear  and 
flanks.  Of  course  we  try  to  tell  them.  We 
beg,  cajole,  plead.  We  cry,  we  stomp,  we 
even  bring  them  Ice  cream.  But  we  haven't 
succeeded." 

A  mood  of  distrust,  mingled  with  frustra- 
tion and  bewilderment,  gnaws  at  senior  U.S. 
officials,  Taylor  among  them.  The  Indefin- 
able feeling  of  doubt  has,  almost  instinc- 
tively. Impelled  the  U.S.  mission  to  drift 
away  from  the  Vietnamese,  to  adopt  a  vast, 


detached  life  of  Its  own.    For  every  American 
In  the  field,  there  are  six  or  more  In  Saigon. 

In  part,  the  gigantic  American  headquar- 
ters was  imposed  by  Washington,  which 
seems  to  equate  strength  with  size.  But  It 
also  mirrors  Taylor's  own  Inclination  for 
large  staff  setups. 

Taylor  observes  a  tight,  busy  schedule. 
He  gets  to  his  fifth-floor  office  at  8  a.m., 
lunches  sparingly  on  a  sandwich  or  Metrecal, 
and  works  until  early  evening.  In  contrast 
to  Lodge's  solitary,  often  secretive  tactics, 
Taylor  relies  on  his  staff.  He  plays  tennis 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  Junior  employees, 
carefully  reads  their  memorandums,  and  fre- 
quently Interrogates  them  on  details. 

With  Its  accent  on  discipline,  Taylor's 
Pentagon  approach  has  also  eliminated  ad- 
venturous but  valuable  nonconformists. 
One  tough  ex-offlcer,  who  flrst  parachuted 
Into  Vietnam  during  World  War  n,  knew  the 
Vietnamese  leaders  so  intimately  that  one 
night  last  September  he  personally  dissuaded 
a  rebellious  Vietnamese  general  from  staging 
a  private  revolt.  That  Initiative,  along  with 
other*  unconventional  gestures,  earned  him 
a  quick  transfer  to  Africa.  Said  one  of  Tay- 
lop's  deputies,  "We  don't  want  any  Lawrences 
of  Asia." 

Like  a  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Taylor  presides  over  a  weekly  meeting 
of  the  U.S.  political,  military,  aid,  Intelli- 
gence, and  Information  chiefs.  Drawing 
from  an  agenda,  this  "Mission  Council"  may 
discuss  Ideas  for,  say,  a  new  currency  ex- 
change rate,  or  radios  to  reinforce  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

"Staff  It,"  says  Taylor  If  the  suggestion 
seems  plausible,  and  it  goes  to  a  lower 
echelon  committee  composed  of  different 
U.S.  agency  delegates.  A  week  or  more  later 
the  committee  returns  to  present  a  prepared 
project  for  the  council's  verdict — or  what  is 
called  "concurrence  or  nonconcurrence." 

American  concurrence  Is  not  enough,  how- 
ever. A  Vietnamese  council  must  also  agree, 
and  In  Joint  sessions  with  U.S.  representa- 
tives, it  almost  always  does.*  "After  that," 
explains  an  American  official,  "we're  in  the 
mysterious  Orient.  The  Vietnamese  come 
back  to  tell  us  what  we  want  to  hear — that 
our  'psywar'  radios  are  converting  the  peas- 
ants, or  they're  growing  giant  aspidistras 
with  ovu-  fertilizer.  We  never  really  know, 
but  we've  deluded  ourselves  Into  believing 
that  we've  accomplished  something." 

Cumbersome  and  ambiguous  as  It  Is,  the 
whole  process  Is  further  marred  by  intra- 
mural U.S.  bickering.  "We  criticize  the  Viet- 
namese for  their  rivalries,"  says  a  high-rank- 
ing U.S.  officer,  "but  our  own  agencies  are  not 
setting  an  ideal  example." 

Indeed,  each  American  agency  is  promoting 
itself.  The  CIA  handles  certain  paramilitary 
groups  that  the  U.S.  military  claims  It  can 
manage  better.  State  Department  officials 
question  CIA  intelligence  evaluations,  while 
CIA  agents  moan  that  their  repwrts  are  Ig- 
nored. Civilian  AID  operatives  resent  mili- 
tary intrusion  into  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams, and  there  Is  even  squabbling  within 
the  military  Itself.  American  Air  Force  of- 
ficers charge  that  armed  U.S.  Army  helicop- 
ters are  too  fragile  for  attack  operations. 
Statistics  on  damaged  choppers,  an  Army 
colonel  counters,  are  "deliberate  lies  put  out 
by  the  Air  Force."  In  chairmanlike  fashion 
Taylor  can  arbitrate  rivalries — until  they 
break  out  again. 

Back  In  1961,  when  he  flrst  surveyed  Viet- 
nam, Taylor  foresaw  that  his  recommended 
counterlnsurgency  program  "might  not  be 
sufficient."  In  that  case,  he  envisaged  some 
supplementary  form  of  action  against  the 
Communists  beyond  South  Vietnam's  bor- 
ders. But  not  until  last  fall,  as  Vietcong 
pressure  mounted  and  the  Vietnamese  re- 
gime floundered,  did  he  flnally  regard  it  as 
imperative  to  enlarge  the  war. 

On  a  visit  to  Washington  In  late  November, 
Taylor  suggested  two  operations  to  President 


Johnson:  (1)  Retaliatory  forays  Into  North 
Vietnam  for  Vietcong  terrorism  against 
Americans  or  attacks  against  U.S.  Installa- 
tions; (2)  air  strikes  against  supply  lines 
and  staging  areas  In  Laos,  possibly  phasing 
into  hits  on  such  North  Vietnamese  targets 
as  bridges  and  powerplants. 

The  President  was  cautious.  He  worried 
"about  the  consequences  of  getting  American 
troops  into  a  war  with  700  million  Chinese." 
"And  when  a  brigadier  general  can  walk 
down  the  street  In  Saigon  and  take  over  the 
government  without  flrlng  a  shot,"  he  also 
said,  "I  don't  know  how  much  offensive  we're 
prepared  to  launch." 

After  a  full-dress  review  of  the  situation, 
however.  President  Johnson  conceded  in 
principle  to  limited  escalation — on  condi- 
tion that  the  Vietnamese  generals  and  poli- 
ticians In  Satlgon  stop  wrangling.  In  his 
view.  It  made  no  sense  to  attack  the  north 
If  the  south  wasn't  stable. 

Returning  to  Saigon,  Taylor  conveyed  that 
message  to  the  Vietnamese.  The  rival  gen- 
erals continued  their  Intriguing.  Buddhist 
leaders  fasted  to  protest  against  what  they 
called  U.S.  political  Interference,  and  stu- 
dents rioted,  shouting,  "Down  with  Taylor" 
and  "Taylor  go  home."  They  rampaged 
through  the  streets  of  Saigon,  encircling  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  smashing  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency's  windows. 

Taylor's  anger  at  the  mess  was  evident 
when  a  visitor  asked  him,  "What  do  we  do 
If  some  future  Saigon  government  Invites 
the  United  States  to  leave  South  Vietnam?" 
Without  hesitation,  Taylor  answered,  "We 
leave." 

But  the  United  States  had  no- Intention  of 
being  forced  out  of  Saigon.  And  out  of  that 
determination  evolved  the  feeling  that 
whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment was  stable,  some  kind  of  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  against  the  north. 
Messages  went  back  and  forth  between  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  the  White  House 
until  President  Johnson  gradually  came 
around  and  told  Taylor  the  United  States 
would  attack  the  north  "on  the  next  appro- 
priate occasion."  As  Taylor  has  since  ex- 
plained, "Once  that  decision  was  reached,  all 
that  was  required  was  a  clrcvmistance  that 
justlfled  reprisal.  The  Vietcong  handed  us 
the  chance  at  Pleiku  and  again  at  Quinhon, 
and  every  time  it's  handed  to  us  again  In  the 
future  we  are  going  to  hit  back  harder  and 
harder  and  harder." 

Taylor  had  not  been  given  a  blank  check, 
however.  His  request  for  air  strikes  was 
significantly  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  Mc- 
George Bundy  was  on  the  scene  and  visited 
Pleiku  after  the  attack.  Caught  up  In  the 
atmosphere  of  blood  and  tension,  he  sup- 
ported Taylor's  appeal  to  Washington.  But 
it  is  clear  that  President  Johnson  very  much 
wants  to  limit  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  and 
avoid  "a  wider  war." 

Yet  the  quandary  remains,  a  quandary  for 
Johnson,  for  Taylor,  and  for  America  itself. 
Rarely  In  their  history  have  habitually  buoy- 
ant, self-confident  Americans  confessed  to 
such  perplexity,  uncertainty  and  despond- 
ency. "I've  fo\ind  the  situation  here  more 
complex  than  I  ever  visualized  It  would  be," 
says  General  Westmoreland.  "The  political 
dimension  and  psychological  flavor  have 
been  a  revelation."  And  a  weary  young 
American  diplomat  told  me,  "I'm  all  mixed 
up.  We  work  a  12-hovu-  day,  go  home  to 
a  couple  of  drinks  and  ask  ourselves — what 
the  hell  are  we  doing  here?" 

Exhibit  2 
War   With    China? — ^Why    U.S.   Policy    in 
Asia  Is  Wrong 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 
It  Illuminates  the  many  misunderstand- 
ings that  beset  our  Vietnam  i>ollcy  that  in 
order  to  criticize  ttiat  policy  In  public  one  has 
first  to  justify  one's  right  to  do  so.    The 
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President  himself  has  declared  such  criticism 
to  be  unhelpful  and  even  damaging.  A  for- 
mer President  has  supported  him.  and  many 
eminent  men  Interviewed  on  television  and 
elsewhere  have  at  least  Implied  that  to  sup- 
port these  policies  was  the  only  decent  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  This  posi- 
tion Is  incompatible  both  with  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  the  reqtilrements  of  sound 
policy  formation. 

The  Constitution  assigns  to  Congress  the 
right  to  declare  war.  How  can  Congress  dis- 
charge this  function  If  Its  Members  and 
the  citizens  who  have  elected  them  are  pre- 
cluded from  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
issues  which  might  lead  to  war?  The  Con- 
stitution implies  that  Congress  has  a  choice 
in  the  matter  of  war.  How  can  it  make  that 
choice  if  neither  it  nor  the  people  it  repn 
resents  have  the  right  to  debate  the  Issues? 
To  say  that  the  most  momentous  issues  a 
nation  must  face  cannot  be  openly  and 
critically  discussed  is  really  tantamotmt  to 
saying  that  democratic  debate  and  decision 
do  not  apply  to  the  questions  of  life  and 
death  and  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  people  have  given  carte  blanche  to  one 
man. 

Not  only  is  this  position  at  odds  with 
the  principles  of  democracy,  but  it  also  re- 
moves a  very  Important  corrective  for  gov- 
ernemntal  mlsjudgment.  Would  Great 
Britain  have  been  better,  off  if,  in  the  months 
preceding  and  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War.  Churchill  had  kept 
quiet  and  rallied  behind  Chamberlain,  how- 
ever disastrous  he  thought  his  policies  to  be? 
The  Chamberlain  government  was  driven  out 
of  office  in  the  midst  of  war;  was  It  the  duty 
of  the  opposition  to  keep  quiet  and  rally 
behind  it?  Should  the  German  Reichstag 
have  kept  silent  in  1917  instead  of  passing 
a  resolution  asking  for  a  peace  without  an- 
nexations? The  German  Government  of  the 
day  indeed  thought  so,  but  history  showed 
that  the  parliamentary  opposition  had  better 
Judgment  than  the  Government.  In  the 
years  preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  this  country 
engaged  in  a  great  debate  about  the  best 
foreign  policy  to  follow.  Did  the  country 
not  benefit  from  this  clarification  of  the 
issues  and  was  its  later  unity  not  in  good 
measure  founded  upon  it? 

Two  main  arguments  are  advanced  In  favor 
of  the  proposition  that  the  people  should 
rally  behind  the  President  and  not  criticize 
his  Vietnamese  policies.  One  is  that  only 
the  President  has  all  the  facts  and  therefore 
only  he  has  the  right  to  judge.  The  truth 
is  that  nobody  has  all  the  facts  and  nobody 
needs  them  all.  What  both  the  President 
and  his  critics  need  and  have  are  the  relevant 
facts,  and  what  they  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  soimd  judgment.  No  one  man 
can  have  a  monopoly  of  that  judgment. 
More  particularly,  the  President  cannot  have 
it  under  present  conditions. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  President's  principal  ad- 
visers that  the  most  powerful  advice  he  gets 
seeks  the  extension  of  the  war,  and  that  it 
Is  hardly  anything  more  than  his  Innate 
good  sense  that  has  thus  far  prevented  these 
advisers  from  carrying  the  day  completely. 
The  President  ought  to  welcome,  rather  than 
regret,  those  voices  from  Congress  and  the 
public  at  large  which  give  arguments  and 
support  to  his  sound  instinct.  The  Presi- 
dent would  no  doubt  have  personally  an 
easier  time  of  It,  but  only  in  the  short  run, 
if  his  Vietnamese  policies  were  not  exposed 
to  criticism.  Yet  what  the  President  must 
seek  is  not  the  convenience  of  one  day  but 
the  approbation  of  history  for  all  -time  to 
come  President  Johnson  is  as  conscious  of 
his  historic  mission  and  of  his  place  in  his- 
tory as  any  of  his  predecessors.  Why,  then, 
does  he  in  this  instance  not  practice  what 
he  knows  to  be  right? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
In  the  other  argument  In  favor  of  silently 


rallying  behind  the  President.  It  is  the 
conception  of  consensus.  Certainly  the  po- 
litical health  of  the  Nation  and  the  effective- 
ness of  government  are  greatly  enhanced 
when  the  policies  of  the  Government  are 
supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
But  consensus  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an 
end  in  itself.  Here  is  one  of  the  differences 
between  a  totalitarian  and  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. In  the  former,  dissent  is  a  moral  vice 
and  a  political  crime  by  definition  and,  con- 
versely, consensus  is  the  ultimate  good.  In 
a  democracy,  the  ultimate  standard  is  the 
soundness  of  policy  for  the  support  of  which 
popular  consensus  is  sought. 

The  democratic  statesman  Is  faced  with  an 
inevitable  dilemma  if  he  cannot  get  popular 
support  for  the  sound  policies  he  would  like 
to  pursue.  He  will  choose  the  easy  disastrous 
way  out  if  he  sacrifices  sound  policies  on  the 
altar  of  a  fleeting  popularity.  If  he  chooses 
to  pursue  the  policies  he  deems  to  be  right 
against  the  opposition  of  the  popular  con- 
sensus, he  must  seek  to  change  the  consen- 
sus in  favor  of  his  policies  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pursue  them.  Doing  this,  he  risks 
domestic  political  failure,  but  if  he  succeeds 
domestically,  he  will  gain  the  immortality  of 
a  great  statesman. 

George  Washington  knew  how  to  resolve 
this  dilemma  of  democratic  statesmanship. 
He  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  the  First  Coalition 
against  revolutionary  France  in  1793,  while 
the  popular  consensus  fervently  wanted  him 
to  Join  France  In  that  war.  For  weeks, 
crowds  roamed  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
clamoring  for  Washington's  head,  and  John 
Marshall  reports  in  his  biography  of  Wash- 
ington that  If  a  motion  for  Washington's 
Impeachment  had  not  been  tabled  in  Con- 
gress, it  would  have  passed  with  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Yet  if  Washington  had 
made  consensus  the  ultimate  yardstick  of 
his  policy,  he  would  have  gone  down  in 
history  as  the  wrecker,  not  the  father,  of  his 
country.  " 

•^WO    DIFFERENT    ANSWERS 

A  critical  assessment  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  must  start  with  the  question, 
Why  are  we  Involved  in  Vietnam?  Spokes- 
men for  our  Government  have  given  two  dif- 
ferent answers.  One  answer  is  implicit  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  often  repeated  state- 
ment that  our  military  mission  In  Vietnam 
will  end  when  North  Vietnam  leaves  its 
neighbor  alone.  In  other  words,  we  are  in 
Vietnam  in  order  to  protect  the  independence 
of  a  sovereign  state.  Once  that  sovereignty 
is  assured  we  can  go  home.  It  follows  from 
this  position  that  we  would  not  presume  to 
control  the  way  in  which  that  sovereignty 
might  be  exercised.  If,  for  instance,  the  Viet- 
cong  should  take  over  the  government  in 
Saigon  without  support  from  the  North  or 
If  a  South  Vietnamese  government  should 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  North 
through  which  the  country  would  be  united 
under  Ho  Chi  Minh.  we  would  not  intervene. 

The  other  answer  to  our  question  has  been 
most  clearly  formulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  he  said  on  February  18  that 
"the  choice  is  not  simply  whether  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  keep  South  Vietnam  free 
and  independent  but,  rather,  whether  to 
continue  our  struggle  to  halt  Communist 
expansion  in  Asia."  It  is  the  same  answer 
Senator  Dodd  has  given  at  length  in  his  Sen- 
ate speech  of  February  23.  This  apswer  is 
tantamount  to  saving  that  we  shall  oppose 
communism  in  South  Vietnam  or  wherever 
else  we  find  it  In  Asia,  by  military  means  if 
necessary.  In  other  words,  we  shall  contain 
communism  in  Asia,  as  we  have  contained 
it  in  Europe.  Other  official  spokesmen,  such 
as  Undersecretary  of  State  Ball  in  his  speecli 
of  March  16,  have  expressed  the  same 
thought  less  concis?ly  by  defining  our  mis- 
sion   in   Asia   as    the   defense   of   freedom; 


that    is,    of    non-Communist    governmeni* 
against  communism. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  two  positions  are 
irreconcilable.  For  if  one  takes  the  Seat, 
tary  of  State  at  his  word,  then  we  an 
engaged  In  a  limited  undertaking  whlck 
could  be  liquidated  through  a  negotiated 
settlement  without  too  much  difficulty,  n 
Hanoi  made  a  gesture  toward  nonlnterter. 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  South  Vietnam,  m 
could  find  a  formula  which  would  allow  tM 
to  disengage  ourselves  from  South  Vietnam. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  takes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  his  word,  then  we  aie 
engaged  in  a  global  crusade  against  com- 
munism which  we  must  fight  wherever  we 
find  it.  Consequently,  there  is  no  pes- 
siblllty  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  we 
shall  stay  in  South  Vietnam  as  long  as  com- 
munism threatens  to  expand  In  Asia;  that  is, 
Indefinitely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  evidence,  that  the  poei- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  at  present 
In  the  ascendancy  in  our  Government.  It  li 
with  that  position,  therefore,  that  I  am  here 
concerned.  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  it 
on  two  grounds:  because  of  the  Intellectual 
errors  from  which  it  derives,  and  because  of 
Its  likely  consequences. 

The  intellectual  errors  of  that  position  are 
two:  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
contemporary  conununlsm;  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  policy  of  containment. 

We  are  in  Asia  in  order  to  contain  com- 
munism. But  what  do  we  mean  by  com- 
munism? To  answer  that  question  we  must 
take  a  critical  look  at  the  two  equations 
that  provide  the  implicit  foundation  for  our 
Asian  policies.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
equated  communism  with  the  power  ol 
China;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  equated 
communism  anywhere  in  Asia  with  Chinese 
commnnism.  Yet  what  has  been  true  ol 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  has  proved  to 
be  true  also  of  China  in  Asia:  that  the  basic 
direction  of  her  policies  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  her  traditional  national  interests, 
and  that  communism  only  adds  a  new  dy- 
namic dimension  to  the  means  by  which 
those  policies  are  to  be  achieved.  In  other 
words,  the  fundamental  fact  in  Asia  is  not 
that  China  has  a  Communist  government 
but  that  she  has  resumed  her  traditional  role 
as  the  predominant  power  in  Asia.  That 
that  power  has  been  restored  under  Com- 
munist auspices  is  the  only  relevant  fact  for 
our  anti-Communist  crusaders.  Yet  It  li 
but  of  secondary  Importance  to  the  nations 
of  Asia  which,  from  Japan  to  Pakistan,  be- 
hold with  awe  and  admiration  the  new 
Chinese  power  and  try  to  come  to  terms 
with  it. 

The  Identification  of  Asian  with  Chinese 
communism  is  similarly  the  result  of  the 
crusading  opposition  to  communism  as  a 
political  philosophy  and  a  way  of  life.  Such 
identification  Is  justified  in  philosophy  and 
ethics,  but  it  has  no  place  in  foreign  policy. 
For  it  is  an  obvious  fact  of  experience  that 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  we  are 
not  faced  with  one  monolithic  communism, 
but  with  a  number  of  different  communisms 
whose  character  is  determined  by  the  char- 
acter and  the  interests  of  the  particular 
nation  embracing  it.  Thus  we  find  in  Asia, 
as  elsewhere,  different  kinds  of  coirmiuiiiflm 
whose  relations  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  range  all  the  way  from  complete  Inde- 
pendence to  complete  subservience.  To 
treat  all  these  communisms  alike  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  all  equally  sub- 
servient to  either  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  both  Is  the  height  of  doctrinaire  folly. 
In  its  intellectual  debility.  It  is  no  different 
from  the  doctrinaire  excesses  of  a  vulgu 
Marxism  which  sees  the  capitalistic  world 
&s  a  monolithic  monster  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  communism. 

Not  only  is  such  an  attitude  of  indiscrimi- 
nate hostility  intellectually  untenable,  but 
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it  also  precludes  any  possibility  at  diplo- 
matic maneuver,  subtle  bargaining,  and  tol- 
erable accommodation.  In  other  words,  it 
renders  Impossible  the  conduct  of  a  foreign 
oolicy  worthy  of  the  name.  One  only  needs 
m  consider  in  the  light  of  sucn  opportunities 
for  creative  diplomacy  the  present  relations 
amone  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  North  and  South  Vietnam  In  order  to 
see  how  self-defeating  this  doctrinaire  cru- 
sading attitude  toward  communism  Is.  In- 
stead of  bombing  North  Vietnam  because  we 
don't  know  what  else  to  do,  we  would  at 
least  have  a  chance  at  bending  the  situation 
in  southeast  Asia  to  our  rationally  defined 
interests  if  the  President  were  advised  by  a 
Richelieu,  a  TallejTand,  a  Bismarck  or— why 
go  abroad?— a  Hamilton. 

FOREIGN    POLICT    CUBSE 

Alas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  such  advisers.  Instead,  he  is  advised 
"to  continue  our  struggle  to  halt  Commu- 
nist expansion  in  Asia."  regardless  of  its 
character,  its  alms,  Its  relevance  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  For  such  sim- 
ple-minded conception  of  the  enemy,  the 
complexities  and  subtleties  of  diplomatic 
manuever  hold  no  promise.  It  needs  an  in- 
strimient  as  simple,  indiscrimiaale,  and 
crude  as  itself,  and  it  has  found  such  an  In- 
strument m  the  policy  of  the  peripheral  mili- 
tary containment  of  China.  Here  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  inteUectual  error 
that  dominates  our  Asian  policy. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  curse  of  our 
foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  that  it  has  become  the  victim  of 
Its  own  success.  The  Marshall  plan  was 
eminently  successful  in  Europe,  and  so  we 
have  fashioned  a  global  policy  of  foreign 
aid  on  the  assumptions  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  policy  of  containment  was  eminently 
successful  in  Europe,  and  so  we  have  ex- 
tended it  to  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Yet  the  factors  which  made  the  policy  of 
conUinment  a  success  in  Europe  are  present 
nowhere  else  and  least  of  all  in  Asia.  First,  a 
line  could  be  drawn  across  the  European 
Continent  which  clearly  delimits  the  west- 
ern borders  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Second, 
two  armies  face  each  other  across  that  line 
of  demarcation,  which  is  guaranteed  symboli- 
cally by  the  presence  of  American  troops 
and  actually  by  the  nuclear  power  of  the 
United  States  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
vulnerable.  Third,  to  the  west  of  that  bound- 
ary there  lies  an  ancient  civilization  which 
was  but  temporarily  in  disarray  and  proved 
itself  capable  of  containing  Communist  sub- 
version. These  factors  add  up  to  a  threat 
which  is  primarily  military  In  nature  and 
to  be  countered  primarily  by  military  means. 
None  of  these  factors  are  present  in  Asia. 

The  threat  here  is  not  primarily  military 
but  political  in  nature.  Weak  governments 
and  societies  are  exposed  to  Communist  sub- 
version, which  may  or  may  not  be  an  ex- 
tension of  Chinese  power,  as  Chinese  power 
may  or  may  not  be  carried  abroad  by  com- 
munism. Military  containment  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  such  a  threat.  Thus  SEATO  has 
been  irrelevant  to  the  expansion  of  Chinese 
Influence  into  Indonesia  and  Pakistan.  More 
particularly,  China  can,  in  the  present  state 
of  her  development,  be  hurt  but  not  de- 
stroyed by  nuclear  weapons. 

But  even  If  the  threat  emanating  from 
China  were  primarily  military  in  nature,  It 
could  not  be  contained  through  the  defense 
of  accidentally  selected  local  outposts  at 
the  periphery  of  China.  For  since  the  as- 
cendancy of  China  in  Asia  is  due  primarily 
to  its  cultural  and  political  predominance, 
it  is  futile  to  think  that  one  can  contain 
that  predominance  by  militarily  defending 
South  Vietnam  or  Thailand.  That  Chinese 
predominance  Is  as  much  a  fact  of  life  as  is 
American  predominance  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, and  our  attempts  to  contain  Chi- 
nese predominance  in  Asia  through  local  mil- 


itary operations  is  about  as  sensible  as  would 
be  China's  trying  to  contain  the  American 
predominance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
committing  her  military  forces  In  defense 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Whoever  wants  to  contain  American  pre- 
dominance in  the  Western  Hemisphere  must 
strike  at  the  very  sources  of  American  power; 
he  must  destroy  that  power  itself.  The  same 
conclusion  applies  to  the  containment  of 
China.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  peripheral 
military  containment  of  China  leads  with 
logical  necessity  to  war  with  China.  Such 
a  war  cannot  be  fought  with  even  a  remote 
chance  for  success  from  the  air  and  the  sea; 
it  must  be  fought  and  won  where  the  sources 
of  Chinese  power  lie,  that  is,  on  land.  It 
must  be  fought  as  Japan  tried  to  fight  It, 
from  1932  to  1945,  without  ever  coming  close 
to  winning  it. 

It  is  beside  the  point  that  all  our  leaders, 
past  and  present,  even  those  who  have 
deemed  a  war  with  China  Inevitable,  have 
recoiled  from  the  idea  of  sending  millions 
of  American  soldiers  to  the  mainland  of  Asia 
to  flght.  President  Elsenhower  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1954,  that  he  "could  conceive  of 
no  greater  tragedy  than  for  the  United  States 
to  become  involved  in  an  all-out  war  In 
Indochina,"  and  General  MacArthvir,  In  the 
congressional  hearings  concerning  his  dis- 
missal and  In  personal  conversation  with 
President  Kennedy,  emphatically  warned 
against  sending  American  soldiers  to  the 
Asian  mainland  to  flght  China.  We  are  here 
concerned  not  with  the  intentions  of  states- 
men but  with  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  policies.  None  of  the  statesmen  who 
made  the  fateful  decisions  in  July  and 
August  1914.  could  have  looked  back  in 
November  1918,  on  the  European  scene  and 
said,  "I  planned  it  that  way."  Yet  what 
happened  in  Europe  during  the  First  World 
War  was  the  Inevitable  result  of  what  states- 
men decided  at  its  beginning,  without  want- 
ing or  even  imagining  the  consequences.  As 
Mephlstopheles  said  to  Faust:  "At  the  first 
step  you  are  free,  at  the  second  you  are  a 
slave." 

In  Vietnam  today,  we  are  In  the  process 
of  taking  that  fateful  first  step.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  this  writing,  at  least,  our  policy  Is 
still  ambiguous.  On  the  one  liand,  it  seeks 
to  create  a  position  of  strength  from  which 
to  negotiate.  There  Is  an  ominous  similarity 
between  this  attempt  to  fashion  somehow 
out  of  the  vsrreckage  of  a  lost  war  a  favorable 
negotiating  position,  and  the  French  policies 
leading  to  the  surrender  at  Dienbienphu. 
General  Navarre's  last  offensive  also  sought 
to  establish  favorable  conditions  for  a  nego- 
tiated French  withdrawal,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  French  forces  in  strong  points 
like  Dienbienphu  was  to  serve  the  protection 
of  those  armed  forces  from  uncontrollable 
guerrilla  actions.  Is  Danang  destined  to 
become  the  American  Dienbienphu?  And  if 
it  is,  shall  we  follow  the  French  example 
and  withdraw,  or  shall  we  go  forward  \intll 
we  encounter  China?  It  Is  here  that  the 
ambiguity  of  our  present  policy  comes  into 
play. 

The  extension  of  the  war  into  North  Viet- 
nam can  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to 
create  In  Hanoi  the  psychological  precondi- 
tion for  a  negotiated  settlement.  But  it  can 
also  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  war  in  South  Vietnam  by 
rupturing  the  assximed  casual  nexus  between 
the  policies  of  Hanoi  and  the  victories  of 
the  Vletcong.  This  casual  nexus  is  a  de- 
lusion, which  has  been  given  the  very  flimsy 
appearance  of  fact  through  the  white  paper 
of  February  28.  A  policy  derived  from  such 
a  delusion  is  bound  to  fall.  Yet  when  it  has 
failed  and  when  failure  approaches  catastro- 
phe, it  would  be  consistent  in  terms  of  that 
deliisionary  logic  to  extend  the  war  still 
further.  Today,  we  are  holding  Hanoi  re- 
sponsible  for   the   Vletcong;    tomorrow  we 


might  hold  Peiplng  responsible  for  Ete.noL 
"At  the  flrst  step  you  are  free,  at  the  second 
you  are  a  slave." 

To  call  attention  to  these  implications  of 
our  present  policies  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
pacificism,  isolationism,  appeasement,  and 
softness  on  communism.  The  difference  be- 
tween calling  attention  to  these  Implications 
now,  when  we  have  still  the  freedom  of 
choice,  and  of  stiunbling  unawares  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  morass  from  which  there 
is  no  retreat,  is  the  difference  between  pru- 
dence and  recklessness;  between  a  rational, 
discriminating  understanding  of  the  hier- 
archy of  national  int€rests  and  the  power 
available  for  their  support,  and  a  doctrinaire 
emotionalism  which  drowns  all  vital  dis- 
tinctions In  the  fervor  of  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  crusade. 

France  owes  more  to  Mendes-France  who 
liquidated  the  Indochlnese  War,  and  to  De 
Gaulle  who  stopped  the  fighting  In  Algeria, 
than  to  those  who  wanted  to  continue  fight- 
ing without  regard  for  the  limits  of  their 
country's  interests  and  power.  Those  few 
who  warned  Athens  against  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, which  was  to  become  the  grave  of 
Athens'  greatness,  were  better  patriots  than 
its  promoters.  To  point  to  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  present  policy  is,  then,  not  only 
a  right,  which  ought  not  to  require  apologetic 
assertion,  but  it  is  also  a  duty,  bvirdensome 
yet  inescapable. 


COOPERATION    BETWEEN    AGENCY 

FOR     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT 

AND    CREDIT    UNION    NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
January  1965  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year  of  cooperation  between 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  CUNA  International,  the 
worldwide  association  of  credit  unions, 
formerly  known  as  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  know  of  the 
accomplishments  of  credit  unions  In  the 
United  States.  In  my  own  State,  there 
are  well  over  300  credit  unions,  with 
some  215,000  members,  providing  the 
traditional  facilities  of  a  safe  place  to 
save  and  a  low-cost  source  of  loans. 

The  rapid  growth  of  credit  unions  in 
the  United  States  is  now  being  matched 
by  equally  as  impressive  growth  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  In  the  last  27 
months,  250,000  Latin  Americans  have 
become  credit  union  members.  Today 
there  are  more  than  1,200  credit  xmions 
with  375,000  members  in  Latin  America. 
Savings  have  increased  more  than  three- 
fold since  September  1962,  now  totaling 
$14.7  million.  This  figure  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
credit  union  members  are  the  poor — 
those  who  had  no  savings  at  all  before 
they  joined  a  credit  union. 

These  and  other  points  were  made  by 
the  Honorable  Herbert  J.  Waters.  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Material  Re- 
sources, AID,  in  a  speech  delivered  re- 
cently before  the  executive  committee 
of  CUNA,  International,  in  Washington. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech, 
entitled,  "The  Co-op  Way  to  Economic 
Development,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Co-op  Wat  to  Economic  Develc«»icent 

I  appreciate — and  welcome — this  oppor- 
tunity  to  speak   to   you   today.     Over  the 
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years — as  an  associate  of  our  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Hubert  H.  Humphrey — and  as  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Material  Resources  In 
the  Agency  for  International  Development — 
I  have  had  a  long  and  close  relationship  to 
the  cooperative  movement  In  the  United 
States.  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  contribution  cooperatives  had 
made  to  social,  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment here  at  home. 

Is  It  not  logical,  then,  to  expect  coopera- 
tives and  cooperative  institutions,  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  attainment 
of  similar  objectives  In  the  developing 
countries? 

No  other  American  Institution  Is  more 
suited  for  export  to  other  countries.  No 
other  American  institution  is  better  equipped 
to  demonstrate  how  economic  growth  and 
political  democracy  can  develop  hand  In 
hand. 

To  the  farmer,  to  the  worker  In  an  under- 
developed land,  a  cooperative  can  offer  the 
first  exhilarating  experience  in  self-deter- 
mination. He  can  become  an  active  partici- 
pant— for  the  first  time — In  the  shaping  of 
his  own  destiny.  By  his  own  efforts — and  In 
concert  with  his  friends  and  neighbors — 
he  can  own  a  home — he  can  be  master  of  his 
own  acreage — he  can  learn  the  meaning  of 
self-government.  The  cooperative  can  be — 
and  Is,  in  fact,  proving  to  be — the  community 
center  of  training  and  experience  In  social, 
political  and  economic  democracy  In  the 
developing  nations. 

Based  on  his  deep  convictions — convic- 
tions reinforced  by  personal  observations 
made  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  then 
Senator  Humphrey  sponsored  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistant  Act — a  history- 
making  step  forward  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
In  1961  he  proposed,  and  the  Congress  en- 
acted, an  amendment  that  proclaimed  it  to 
be  "•  •  •  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use  of 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations." 

That  has  been  our  mandate  In  the  Agency 
for  International  Development — and  we  have 
welcomed  It. 

We  have  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  partnership  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can cooperative  organizations.  We  hope  oiu- 
contribution  will  continue  to  assist  you  In 
the  work  so  well  begun  in  mld-1950  when 
CUNA — on  Its  own — started  large  scale  ef- 
forts to  help  the  people  of  many  countries 
to  help  themselves  to  achieve  a  better  life — 
the  co-op  way — in  dignity,  democracy  and 
freedom. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill  once  ch£irac- 
terized  foreign  aid  efforts  of  the  United  States 
as  '■•  •  •  the  most  unsordld  act  in  history." 
He  could  have  Just  as  correctly  been  describ- 
ing your  own  unselfish  efforts  to  encourage 
self-help  measures  among  the  people  of  the 
developing  nations.  And,  self-help  is  the 
key  to  development — for  we  do  not  Intend 
to  extend  aid  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
help  themselves.  We  do  not  intend  to  pro- 
vide an  economic  crutch  to  those  who  do  not 
commit  their  own  resources  to  their  own 
development — through  self-help  measures. 

India  provides  an  excellent  example  of  this 
principle. 

The  United  States  puts  up  about  $400 
million  in  aid  to  India.  Other  nations  put 
up  roughly  $600  million— a  total  of  $1  bil- 
lion— a  lot  of  money,  making  India  the 
largest  aid  recipient  in  the  world.  But,  a 
lesser  known  fact  Is  that  India  herself  Is 
contributing  80  percent  of  the  resources 
going  into  her  own  development — $4  billion. 
And  she  does  this  through  savings  and  In- 
vestment by  her  own  people. 

Since  a  nation  is  only  a  composite  of  each 
of  its  citizens,  Indians  throughout  their 
country  must  practice  thrift  and  effect 
savings. 


And  thrift  means  more  than  hiding  sav- 
ings under  a  mattress,  or  burying  coins 
under  a  tree. 

Thrift  requires  positive  action  if  it  Is  to 
be  meaningful.  It  Is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  generating  capital — for  wise  use — 
for  sound  Investment — for  expanding  pro- 
ductivity. But  more,  thrift  exemplifies  pri- 
vate ownership — it  represents  freedom  of 
choice — It  may  even  represent  freedom 
Itself. 

This  Is  where  CUNA's  activities  make  their 
greatest  contribution.  For  credit  unions  not 
only  mobilize  the  small  savings  of  large 
masses  of  people — credit  imlons  free  their 
membership  from  the  traditional  and  ubiqui- 
tous usurer — the  enslaving  loan  shark  who 
hasn't  got  a  chance  where  credit  Is  available 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Still,  this  Is  but  part  of  the  message — this 
is  but  part  of  the  contribution  that  credit 
unions  are  making  In  the  developing  na- 
tions— Just  as  they  have  done  since  the  days 
of  Edward  Pllene  In  the  United  States  and 
Alphonse  Dejardlns  In  CEffiada. 

CUNA's  contribution  to  development  Is 
much  broader  and  has  even  greater  Impact. 
For  the  strength  of  a  credit  union  Is  not 
measured  only  in  terms  of  Its  monetary  as- 
sets— Important  as  they  are.  Its  greatest 
value  Is  Its  contribution  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  Its  members — Its  practical 
demonstration  of  democracy  at  work — Its  de- 
velopment of  leaders  from  among  Its  mem- 
bership— Its  demonstration  of  private  en- 
terprise as  a  means  of  attaining  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  freedom. 

And  CUNA  has  played  a  dynamic  role  In 
these  developments. 

Last  month  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year  of  cooperation  between  AID  and 
CUNA — an  association  that  has  resulted  In 
the  extension  and  acceleration  of  credit 
unions  In  the  developing  countries.  Since 
our  first  agreement  in  1962 — the  agreement 
to  develop  credit  union  systems  In  Latin 
America — we  have  broadened  the  scope  of  our 
partnership — In  January  1963 — to  Include  all 
our  regional  areas. 

This  has  been  an  association  In  which  you 
may  take  Justifiable  pride. 

As  of  last  December,  your  activities  have 
led  to  the  organization  of  over  800  new  credit 
unions  in  Latin  America — with  more  than 
600  awaiting  charters.  In  this  27-month  pe- 
riod, the  ranks  of  Individual  credit  union 
membership  have  been  augmented  by  250,000 
more  thrlft-mlnded  people.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  1,200  credit  unions  with 
375,000  members  In  Latin  America.  Prom 
September  1962  to  December  1964,  savings 
held  by  Latin  American  credit  unions  have 
Increased  at  a  phenomenal  rate — from  $4.2 
to  $14.7  million — In  excess  of  a  threefold 
Increase. 

When  you  consider  that  the  average  an- 
nual Income  of  the  membersjilp  ranges  be- 
tween $80  and  $100, 1  feel  sure  you  will  agree 
with  the  aptness  of  my  use  of  the  word 
"phenomenal"  to  describe  this  growth  rate. 

In  the  last  2 ',4  years,  loans  to  members 
Increased   from   $4   to   $19  million. 

The  multiplier  effect  that  credit  unions 
have  on  the  development  of  a  community 
and  Its  people  becomes  readily  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  uses  that  are  made  of  these 
credit  union  loans. 

They  have  been  used  to  start  small  busi- 
nesses; to  finance  farm  and  home  Improve- 
ments; to  provide  seed  capital  for  marketing 
cooperatives;  and  for  family  uses. 

Each  of  these  loans  has  a  dramatic  story 
all  of  Its  own  to  tell. 

In  Peru,  the  poor  people  In  the  Isolated 
Jungle  town  of  Iqultos,  not  far  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon  River,  have  shown 
how  a  credit  union  can  Influence  an  entire 
community's  growth  and  perspective.  Orga- 
nized in  the  poorest  section  of  the  town,  the 
credit  union  Is  now  the  largest  In  Peru.    It 


has  more  than  3,500  members,  deposits  in. 
proximate  $1  million,  and  has  started  a  build- 
ing boom  by  financing  low-cost  housing  proj, 
ects  among  Its  members. 

In  a  more  personal  vein,  a  peasant  woman 
In  Arequlpa  near  the  Chilean  border,  exer- 
clsed  her  credit  union  membership  rights  by 
borrowing  the  equivalent  of  $22 — not  a  slg- 
niflcant  sum — but  nevertheless,  an  amount 
of  money  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  buy  thre« 
used  beds  for  her  nine  children — the  flrjt 
time  any  member  of  the  family  had  slept 
off  the  ground. 

There  are  other  examples  of  opportunities 
opened  by  credit  unions — a  loan  permitting 
a  young  lawyer  to  pay  for  his  license  to  prac- 
tice — a  newly  licensed  dentist  to  buy  his 
equipment — a  mechanic  to  open  his  own  tire 
recapping  shop. 

Credit  unions  also  expand  people's  knowl- 
edge.  They  act  as  training  centers,  teach- 
ing people  with  limited  economic  experience 
a  basic  understanding  of  economics,  book- 
keeping and  perhaps  even  more  Impor- 
tantly,  the  one  man — one  vote  credit  union 
rule  teaches — for  the  first  time,  In  many 
cases — the  basic  democratic  principles  ol 
equality. 

Credit  unions  are  also  bringing  people  and 
their  communities  out  of  isolation.  They 
are  being  brought  Into  the  mainstream  of 
their  country's  economic  life,  where  their 
thrift  Is  having  a  profound  Impact  as  they 
become  an  integral  part  of  their  country's 
development. 

Part  of  your  remarkable  progress  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  these  education  and 
training  programs  you  conduct — programs 
designed  not  only  to  instill  technical  com- 
petence— but  also  to  develop  local  leader- 
ship. 

I  find  It  very  Impressive,  Indeed,  to  learn 
that  you  have  provided  some  220,000  man- 
hours  of  training  to  more  than  4,000  volun- 
teers In  121  seminars  throughout  Latin 
America. 

We  in  AID  have  found  that  our  investment 
In  credit  union  proliferation  has  paid  hand- 
some dividends  In  Latin  America.  Reports 
Indicate  that  for  every  dollar  of  technical  as- 
sistance spent,  $40  In  new  capital  is  being 
raised  from  people  who  seldom,  If  ever,  used 
financial  Institutions  of  any  kind.  Our  in- 
vestment In  this  program  Is  uncovering  dor- 
mant capital  and  putting  It  to  productive, 
natlon-bulldlng  use. 

This,  then,  Is  where  we  are  today. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  you  our 
plans  for  working  with  you  to  help  organize 
additional  credit  unions  in  other  parts  ol 
the  world  as  part  of  our  overall  aid  efforts. 

Feasibility  surveys  for  credit  union  devel- 
opment or  service  programs  were  recently 
completed  In  Asia — India.  Pakistan,  and  Iran 
being  the  most  prominent.  Proposals  for 
Korea  and  the  Philippines  are  now  pending. 
In  time.  I  would  hope  to  see  all  our  regions 
taking  active  part  In  the  AID-CUNA  partner- 
ship so  that  It  win  truly  become  a  global 
program. 

Toward  this  end,  plans  are  also  being  de- 
veloped to  establish  three  credit  union  train- 
ing centers  In  Africa — one  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent,  probably  Tanzania— 
another  in  Nigeria  to  train  West  Africans— 
and  another  for  French-speaking  peoples, 
probably  in  Tunisia.  We  will  be  looking  to 
CUNA  to  participate  by  providing  its  best 
technicians  in  a  Joint  effort  to  help  train 
local  leadership  In  this  noteworthy  self-help 
development  program. 

The  eastern  regional  training  center  and 
program  Is  scheduled  to  start  this  spring, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jack  Dubin  who 
has  already  spent  2  years  In  the  region  on 
funds  provided  by  the  credit  unions  of 
Michigan  and  Saskatchewan. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
commending  this  fine  gesture  of  service, 
friendship  and  goodwill  manifested  by  the 


rrPdlt  union  members  of  Michigan  and 
^skatcbewan.  I  understand  that  their  con- 
^ibution  is  representative  of  similar  ones 
made  by  many  States  and  provincial  credit 
„nion  leagues— and  countless  other  credit 
un^on  members  who  contribute  to  CUNA's 
world  extension  budget  for  carrying  the 
nroeram  to  more  than  70  countries. 

■nils  certainly  establishes  CUNA  as  an  in- 
ternational body.  It  gives  meaning  to  the 
name,  "CUNA  International." 

Our  major  thrust  is  directed  toward  find- 
ing ways  to  bring  into  even  more  active  play 
the  resources  and  experience  of  cooperative 
oreanizatlons  in  the  United  States,  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  into  active  participation 
these  additional  resources  to  help  carry  out 
our  commitments  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. ^  ^  ,  t. 
Greater  use  Is  expected  to  be  made  of  such 
nongovernmental  organizations  during  the 
year  ahead  to  advance  this  program  of  co- 
operative development  abroad.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  further  encourage  "partner- 
ship" ties  between  cooperatives  of  other 
countries  and  those  in  the  United  States,  ties 
of  business  and  trade,  as  well  as  ties  of 
friendship  and  assistance. 

For,  It  Is  the  policy  of  AID  to  seek  first  to 
achieve  our  objectives  through  the  private 
enterprise  system  that  has  contributed  to 
the  unparalleled  wealth  and  power  of  this 
country.  To  this  end.  we  are  encouraging 
even  greater  participation  by  the  private 
sector  In  our  development  programs  and  co- 
operatives are  an  Integral  part  of  our  great 
free  enterprise  system. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  Cooperative  Ad- 
visory Committee  composed  of  distinguished 
American  cooperative  leaders.  Including,  of 
course,  your  president.  Ken  Marin  and  his 
extremely  able  alternate,  your  own  managing 
director,  Orrln  Shlpe,  we  have  moved  rapidly 
ahead  toward  this  end. 

Organizations  actively  participating  In  AID 
programs  Include  In  addition  to  your  own 
CUNA,  International.  National  Farmers 
Union,  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions, Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing, 
and  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  the  International  Co- 
operative Training  Center  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Worldwide  service  contracts  have  been 
signed  with  these  organizations  during  the 
past  year,  placing  the  experience  and  operat- 
ing know-how  of  key  cooperative  leaders  In 
the  Unted  States  at  the  disposal  of  coopera- 
tive planning  officials  In  the  developing 
countries. 

Let  me  use  a  few  brief  "success  stories"  to 
Illustrate  how  effective  other  American  co- 
operative organizations  have  been  In  their 
fields. 

In  Nigeria,  the  native  fishermen  of  the 
Western  Nigerian  Cooperative  Fishermen's 
Association  are  confidently  expecting  that 
their  daily  catch  of  fish  will  increase  by  150 
percent.  Thirty-five  fishing  boats  outfitted 
with  outboard  motors  and  modern  fishing 
gear,  will  take  them  out  to  sea.  The  fisher- 
men have  expanded  their  cooperatives  to  In- 
clude transportation,  marketing,  and  a  boat 
repair  shop. 

In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  organizers,  who 
started  a  cooperative  bookstore  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  books  on  democracy  and  coopera- 
tives, have  also  helped  a  group  of  furniture 
workers  build  a  successful  cooperative  out 
of  the  ruins  of  a  bankrupt  factory.  Another 
cooperative  has  broken  a  monopoly  that 
squeezed  both  the  producers  and  consumers 
by  stabilizing  egg  prices  In  the  area.  Here 
the  success  of  these  purely  local  organiza- 
tions has  stimulated  new  demands  for  co- 
operatives in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  and  In- 
creased requests  for  AID  assistance  In  the 
form  of  technical  aid  and  loans. 

In  each  of  the  instances  I  mentioned,  the 
people  were  helped  to  organize  a  cooperative 
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because  they  were  convinced  that  It  was  the 
most  sensible  way  to  put  their  unorganized 
group  efforts  on  a  paying,  businesslike  basis. 
While  the  local  leaders  may  have  had  some 
familiarity  with  cooperatives  and  a  fair  smat- 
tering of  experience,  the  members  knew  al- 
most nothing  about  cooperatives.  They 
Joined,  many  of  them,  on  faith,  either  an 
original  faith  In  the  leadership  or  in  the 
promises  they  held  out. 

The  role  of  AID  In  these  Joint  endeavors 
with  American  cooperative  organizations  is  to 
help  these  people — but  not  with  huge 
grants — but  with  good,  practical  common- 
sense.  The  assistance  is  direct — and  the  re- 
sults are  translated  into  a  better  health, 
better  education,  greater  productivity,  and  a 
more  vital  life. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Pres- 
ident Trxxman's  Inaugural  address  on  January 
20,  1949.  He  proclaimed  It  the  aim  of  his 
administration  "•  •  *  to  help  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to 
produce  more  food,  more  clothing,  more  *  •  • 
housing,  and  more  mechanical  power  to 
lighten  their  btu-dens."  This  Is  still  our 
aim. 

You.  and  the  other  great  cooperative  or- 
ganizations of  America,  have  Joined  in  this 
vast  undertaking.  You  have  become  a  part 
of  a  process — along  with  your  government 
and  other  sectors  of  American  private  enter- 
prise— that  Is  changing  the  outlook  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  today — and  the  expecta- 
tions of  still  unborn  millions  of  many  to- 
morrows. 

The  true  perspective  of  history  may  yet 
rank  what  we  do  for  human  development 
through  foreign  aid  today  above  the  voyages 
of  discovery  by  Columbus  and  Magellan  In 
the   15th  and   16th  centuries. 

If  we  are  to  succeed — and  we  cannot  coun- 
tenance failure — then  we  need  your  support. 
We  need  your  best  efforts — we  need  the  skills 
of  your  best  people — we  need  the  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  of  every  American. 


RESULTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  of  the  results  of  research  being 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. My  State  has  been  one  of  the 
important  beneficiaries  of  this  research, 
because  many  of  the  new  discoveries  have 
served  to  increase  the  utilization  of  cot- 
ton fabrics.  Of  course,  cotton  is  one 
of  Alabama's  most  important  farm 
products,  and  these  new  processes  and 
products  have  significantly  benefited  in- 
come and  employment  in  Alabama.  Let 
me  list  a  few  of  the  new  products  that 
have  been  developed. 

First.  One  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments, and  probably  the  one  most 
familiar  to  us,  has  been  a  class  of  finish- 
ing agents  for  imparting  wrinkle-resist- 
ance and  wash-and-wear  properties  to 
cotton  fabrics.  These  agents  produce  a 
high-quality,  durable  finish  to  the  fabric 
which  enables  cotton  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  synthetic  fibers.  In 
1962  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  over  2 
billion  yards  of  cotton  fabric  were  treated 
with  these  new  finishing  agents. 

Second.  Another  development  has 
been  stretch  fabrics  which  are  opening 
new  markets  for  cotton.  The  value  of 
this  development  for  1963  was  over  $5 
million  at  the  manufacturer's  level. 
Consumer  demand  for  stretch  textiles  in 
both  wearing  apparel  and  industrial  ap- 
plications is  increasing  rapidly.  By  1975 
it  is  expected  that  more  than  2  Vi  million 


bales  of  all  textile  fibers  will  be  devoted  to 
stretch  fabrics.  Greater  elasticity  makes 
cotton  a  strong  competitor  in  these  mar- 
kets. Over  30  companies — both  large 
and  small — are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  100  percent  cotton,  woven  stretch 
fabrics.  Estimated  production  of  57 
million  yards  for  1964  was  more  than 
three  times  the  1963  production  of  17 
million  yards. 

Connected  with  the  development  of 
stretch  cotton  is  the  development  of  a 
new  type  of  cotton  surgical  bandage 
made  of  a  fabric  which  shrinks  in  all 
directions,  and  has  self-clinging  and 
elastic  properties  which  allow  the  ban- 
dage to  conform  to  the  natural  contours 
of  the  body.  The  new  bandage  has 
proved  especially  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  burns,  and  its  value  in  a  nuclear  war, 
where  burns  could  be  the  major  type  of 
injury,  would  be  very  great.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  new  bandage  has  reversed 
the  trend  toward  use  of  noncotton  ma- 
terials. 

Third.  Another  important  develop- 
ment for  the  cotton  industry  has  been 
that  of  durable,  flame-resistant  cotton 
fabrics,  which  are  being  produced  by 
processes  invented  and  developed  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

f There  is  a  real  need  for  fire-retardant 
ck)th  in  many  areas.  Hospitals  need 
bidsheets,  pillowcases,  pajamas,  and 
ot^r  necessary  linens.  In  industry, 
there  is  a  large  and  growing  need  for  fire- 
retardant  treatment  of  work  clothing.  It 
is  estimated  that  3  to  5  million  workers 
need  this  additional  protection.  The 
military  departments  alone  are  presently 
using  some  5  million  yards  per  year.  It 
can  also  be  expected  that  consumer  items 
such  as  sheets,  pillowcases,  blankets, 
bedspreads,  and  drapery  fabrics  will  soon 
be  treated  by  these  new  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  described  only 
a  few  of  the  many  accomplishments  in 
agricultural  research.  These  new  de- 
velopments are  already  promoting  wider 
use  of  cotton  and  this  will  be  of  continued 
significant  benefit  to  my  State  and  to 
other  cotton-producing  States.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  these  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  economy. 


FLOOD    DISASTER   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

OREGON,       WASHINGTON.       AND 

IDAHO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  327  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  S.  327 
deals  with  flood  disaster  in  California. 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho.  The 
bill  will  soon  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  testified  this 
morning  in  advance  of  the  reference  of 
the  bill  to  the  subcommittee,  although  it 
had  been  referred  to  the  full  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Mitrphy]  join  with  us 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.    The  senior 
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Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
has  been  of  great  help  to  us.  as  have 
the  Senators  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church 
and  Mr.  Jordan]  and  the  Senators  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
Jackson]. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  and  I  introduced  the  bill  on 
January  6,   1965. 

As  I  stated  to  the  committee  this 
morning,  we  are  much  disappointed  that 
there  has  been  so  long  a  delay  in  getting 
the  necessary  reports  from  the  executive 
departments  to  the  Capitol.  But  I  wish 
to  say,  in  defense  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  that  is  not  his 
fault.  As  I  stated  to  the  committee  this 
morning,  there  have  been  some  stories 
in  the  press  of  Oregon — the  anti-Morse 
press — seeking  to  leave  the  implication 
that  the  disagreement  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  with  the  administra- 
tion on  certain  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
including  foreign  aid — and  I  shall  dem- 
onstrate that  disagreement  before  I  take 
my  seat  this  afternoon — was  having  some 
effect  on  expediting  consideration  of  the 
pending  legislation  for  disaster  relief. 

As  I  said  to  the  committee,  I  do  not 
'  care  what  they  say  about  me.  but  I  do 
care  what  they  say  about  my  President. 
Not  a  scintilla  of  fact  exists  as  a  basis 
,  for  that  libel  of  the  President. 
*  The  President,  in  cooperation  with  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon,  has  done 
everything  that  he  possibly  could  to  try 
to  obtain  consideration  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring with  the  President  several  times. 
He  has  given  us  complete  cooperation. 
Only  last  week,  the  President  made  it 
clear  again  that  so  far  as  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  concerned, 
he  wants  the  maximimi  of  expedition  in 
the  handling  of  this  legislation. 

Having  mentioned  this  much,  I  wish 
to  state  that  it  will  be  very  interesting  to 
watch  and  see  how  soon  we  get  huge 
sums  of  money  into  Chile  to  help  Chile 
again-  on  the  shocking  earthquake  dis- 
aster from  which  the  poor  people  of 
Chile  are  suffering.  I  am  for  dispatch  in 
this  matter.  Congress  ought  to  take 
note  of  the  different  procedure  that  has 
to  be  followed  when  we  have  a  domestic 
disaster  that  affects  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  object.  In  fact,  I  would  be 
one  to  insist  that  necessary  checks  be  ex- 
ercised by  Congress  in  any  authorization 
and  appropriation  process,  even  includ- 
ing disasters.  I  wish  someone  would  try 
to  answer  my  mail  and  the  mall  of  the 
Senators  from  California,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  from  dissatisfied  constituents 
on  this  matter.  And  they  have  a  right 
to  be  dissatisfied,  when  they  take  note  of 
the  dispatch  with  which  we  pour  millions 
of  dollars  into  a  foreign  country  for  the 
aid  of  disaster  relief,  as  we  should.  But 
they  note  the  long  delay  in  getting  relief 
to  the  people  of  our  own  country  when 
we  have  a  disaster  that  goes  back  to  last 
December,  as  my  testimony  of  this  morn- 
ing discloses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  this  morning  be  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when 
there  is  a  disaster  in  which  the  people 
of  this  area  have  suffered  a  loss  of  over 
$200  million,  it  takes  some  explaining  to 
explain  why  we  should  wait  from  Decem- 
ber until  now — and  we  are  still  in  the  au- 
thorization process — to  bring  them  some 
relief.  Likewise,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
testimony  this  morning,  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  roads  and  bridges  that  have 
been  washed  out  in  the  areas  where  the 
lumber  mills  exist.  This  presents  a  mat- 
ter of  employment  or  unemployment. 
Mills  are  closed  because  we  cannot  obtain 
the  relief  necessary  to  have  timber  roads 
opened  up  again  so  that  the  logs  can  be 
transported  to  the  mills. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question,  or,  at 
least,  I  have  found  no  one  who  raises  any 
question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  we  are  suf- 
fering not  only  the  losses  from  flood,  but 
also  great  economic  losses,  because  our 
Government  has  not  risen  to  its  obvious 
moral  and  economic  obligations,  and 
clearly  legislative  obligations  in  regard 
to  that  disaster. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  to  speak  this  way. 
In  criticism  of  what  I  consider  to  be  too 
long  a  delay  in  coming  to  the  disaster  re- 
lief of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

I  could  cite  many  examples.  The  Bu- 
reau of  I*ublic  Roads  wants  to  help.  But 
as  I  said  In  my  testimony  this  morning, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  so  far  as 
available  funds  are  concerned,  can  help 
only  to  the  extent  of  5  percent  of  the  re- 
lief that  it  would  furnish  immediately 
if  its  funds  were  built  up  by  the  neces- 
sarsT'authorizations  and  appropriations. 
It  is  all  right  to  say  that  the  Bureau 
will  receive  the  funds  some  time  in  the 
future,  but  where  is  the  95  percent  going 
to  come  from?  These  people  are  broke. 
The  public  funds  are  nonexistent.  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  Congress  cannot 
justify  further  delay.  The  departments 
downtown  that  have  not  submitted  their 
reports — as  I  stated  to  the  President  In 
a  letter  last  week — cannot  justify  the 
dilly-dallying  that  describes  their  inac- 
tion. 

At  long  last,  we  did  get  a  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  this  morning. 
We  should  have  had  the  report  90  days 
ago.  It  does  not  take  very  long  for  peo- 
ple to  decide  whether  there  is  a  merito- 
rious demand  for  disaster  relief  in  our 
own  country. 

Contrast  this  situation  with  the  pro- 
cedures that  will  be  made  available  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  Chile  or  any  other 
foreign  area  through  the  largess  of  the 
American  people,  because  of  the  recog- 
nition of  our  great  moral  obligation  to  a 
great  humanitarian  cause  created  by  dis- 
aster that  has  resulted  In  the  suffering 
of  human  beings. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  remind  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion again  of  the  deplorable  situation 
that  exists  in  the  States  of  California, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  But  I 
shall  do  so  If  it  becomes  necessary. 


Exhibit  1 


Statement  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  Before 
Ro.^DS  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  on  S.  327,  April  l, 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  a  Senator  from  the  flood- 
stricken  State  of  Oregon,  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  your  courtesy  in  having  scheduled 
this  hearing.  Although  S.  327  Is  not  official- 
ly before  the  subcommittee  today,  the  gen- 
eral subject  has  been  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Therefore,  I  shall  discuss  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  bill  which  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 7  with  my  colleague  Senator  Neubercer 
as  cosponsor. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
the  recent  floods  and  high  waters  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  my  testimony  may  not  be  as  complete 
as  it  should  be.  This  is  due  to  the  difficulty 
I  have  encountered  in  securing  factual  in* 
formation  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  other  agencies  on  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age which  resulted  from  the  devastating 
floods  of  December  1964  and  January  1965. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  that 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon,  and  several 
Members  of  the  House,  were  able  to  draft 
and  introduce  legislation  within  2  weeks 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  west  coast  flood 
disaster.  It  is  not  unusual  for  disasters  to 
occur,  although  it  is  uniisual  to  have  one  as 
large  as  the  one  we  experienced  on  the  west 
coast  last  December.  Ample  precedent  for 
legislation  of  this  type  is  provided  ^n  the 
Alaska  earthquake  legislation,  and  it  Is  no 
secret  that  we  relied  heavily  upon  that  leg- 
islation In  preparing  our  bill. 

Over  3  months  have  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  the  flood.    The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as 
of  last  week,  had  not  been  able  to  submit 
its  views  on  S.  327.     In  the  meantime,  the 
Federal  agencies  have  been  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  long-term  plans  to  go  ahead 
swiftly    with    work    to    alleviate    the   cata- 
strophic damage  that  swept  from  the  State 
of  Washington  well  down  into  California. 
A  major  FLOon  disaster 
Before  giving  the  subcommittee  an  analy- 
sis of  our  bill,  I  should  Indicate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  catastrophe.    As  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  on  January  6,  the  floods 
resulted  from  unusual  forces  of  nature  which 
converged  so  as  to  create  a  condition  that 
was  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  West.    First  we  had  a  long  hard  freeze, 
which  is  not  at  all  common  in  our  State.   The 
Willamette  Valley  which  normally  has  a  rel- 
atively mild  climate,  had  a  deep  hard  freeze 
which  extended  from  the  valley  far  up  Into 
the  Cascade  Range  to  the  east.     After  this 
freeze  we  had  what  is  known  as  a  Chinook 
wind  which   carried  with  it  warm  air  and 
a  heavy  volume  of  water.     The  sudden  rise 
In  temperature  brought  not  only  the  rain, 
but   melted  the  heavy   snow   packs  in  the 
mountains.    The  water  that  was  formed  from 
the  rain  and  melting  snow  did  not  absorb  into 
the  ground  and  flowed  In  enormous  volumes 
through  the  watersheds  and  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Willamette  and  its  tributaries.    Simi- 
lar developments  occurred  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  the  result  was  floods  of  enormous  pro- 
portions   In    areas    such    as    the    John   Day 
River  Basin,  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  and 
other  major  streams  of  eastern  Oregon. 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Public  Works 
Committees,  that  the  flood  control  dams  for 
which  we  obtained  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations, saved  enormotLS  flood  losses.  For 
example,  the  major  multipurpose  flood  con- 
trol dams  in  the  Willamette  River  Basin  cut 
14  feet  off  the  crest  of  the  December  flood 
waters  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  they  reduced  the 
crest  at  Portland  by  7  feet.    One  major  flood 
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of  this  type  can  reflect,  through  flood  dam- 
ages prevented,  the  cost  of  an  entire  system 
of  multpurpose  river  dams.  Had  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  not  had  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  provide  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon with  these  invaluable  dams  I  would 
have  replayed  a  much  more  somber  story  of 
flood  damage  this  morning. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  December 
and  January  floods  was  enormous.  Here  are 
estimates  of  the  damages  sufl'ered  by  the  four 
western  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia and  Idaho,  as  supplied  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  on  March  29: 
|Iti  millions  of  <1oll:\rs] 
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HIGHWAY    REHABILITATION 

Turning  now  to  an  analysis  of  S.  327,  our 
bill  proposes  under  section  2(a)  that  Fed- 
eral share  payable  from  the  emergency  fund 
In  section  125  of  the  act  shall  be  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  flood-damage  restoration.  As 
the  committee  knows,  the  present  authority 
under  the  law  does  not  permit  emergency 
contributions  to  equal,  in  each  instance,  the 
original  Federal  share  of  road  construction 
cost.  For  instance,  the  original  cost  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  in  Oregon  is  fed- 
erally financed  to  the  extent  of  92.25  percent. 
Forest  highways  are  financed  at  a  100-percent 
Federal  level.  My  position  is  that  the  com- 
mittee could  find  it  in  the  public  interest 
to  permit  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
highway  restoration  to  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  no  event,  however, 
should  the  Federal  share  be  less  than  the 
original  Federal  contribution  to  the  class  of 
road  being  restored. 

The  present  law  relative  to  the  Federal 
share  payable  from  the  emergency  fund  pro- 
duces anomalies.  For  example,  if  a  bridge 
on  an  interstate  highway  had  been  con- 
structed in  Oregon  under  the  92.25-percent 
Federal  grant-in-aid  and  w.is  substantially 
destroyed  in  the  December  flood,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  only  63.45  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  bridge. 
The  State  of  Oregon,  already  staggering  un- 
der the  terrific  burden  of  flood  losses,  would 
have  to  contribute  a  larger  share  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  bridge  tlian  it  did  for  the 
original  cost  of  the  bridge.  Section  2(a)  of 
our  bill  would  correct  this  inequity. 

The  relief  to  be  provided  by  section  2(a) 
Is  urgently  needed,  especially  when  we  recall 
that  roads  and  highways  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  aid  for  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  California,  and  Idaho, 
totaled  an  estimated  $114,211,754  in  the 
floods  of  December  and  January.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  these  States  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  following  payments 
toward  repairs  and  reconstruction  of  these 
highways  and  roads:  Oregon,  $6,622,466: 
Washington,  $709,903;  California,  $9,770,645: 
Idaho,  $522,718;  a  total  of  $17,625,732.  These 
States  have  suffered  overwhelming  losses  In 
the  floods.  They  should  receive  help  of  the 
type  proposed  in  this  bill. 

TIMBER  PURCHASER  ROAD  RECONSTRUCTION 

Section  2(b)  of  our  bill  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  timber  pur- 
chasers, to  the  extent  he  deems  appropriate. 
In  the  restoration  of  roads  and  trails  being 
constructed  under  timber  sales. 

The  committee  should  take  several  factors 
Into  account  In  arriving  at  the  final  lan- 
guage of  this  section.  First,  whatever  au- 
thority Is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  also  needed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Both  administer  timber  con- 
tracts. In  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  am  advised   that  approximately 


225  contracts  are  Involved  In  flood  damage  to 
roads  In  the  process  of  construction.  The 
estimated  damage  to  these  timber-purchaser 
constructed  roads  Is  $1.25  million.  This  is 
primarily  In  western  Oregon. 

On  the  national  forests,  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  approximately  334  contracts 
(225  Involving  more  than  $1,000  damage) 
where  the  total  road  damage  Is  approximately 
$4  million.  I  emphasize  that  in  these  two 
situations  the  only  roads  Involved  are  those 
In  the  process  of  construction  by  timber  pur- 
chasers under  timber  contracts. 

S.  327  does  not  set  standards  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  assist  timber  purchasers.  It 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  me  to  have  such 
standards  spelled  out  in  the  legislation  so 
that  a  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  can 
be  given  to  all.  The  system  used  by  the 
Federal  agencies  In  pricing  their  timber  Is 
to  reduce  the  price  for  their  timber  by  the 
estimated  cost  of  constructing  essential 
roads.  This  Is  called  an  allowance  by  the 
technical  people.  The  contracts  contain  no 
disaster  clause  and  thus.  If  a  timber  pur- 
chaser suffers  a  disaster  such  as  this,  he  Is 
obligated  to  restore  the  road  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Legally,  I  suppose  the  purchaser- 
road  contractor  would  be  bound  by  the 
strict  terms  of  his  contract.  But  the  spon- 
sors of  S.  327  seek  an  equitable  adjustment, 
not  legal  technicalities  In  these  timber  ac- 
cess roadbullder  cases. 

In  my  discussions  with  Federal  officials 
and  with  people  In  the  Industry,  I  flnd  unan- 
imous agreement  that  they  have  never  before 
been  confronted  with  a  situation  of  this 
magnitude.  In  the  past,  there  have  been 
Individual  Instances  of  slides  or  small  wash- 
outs, but  these  have  usually  been  quite  minor 
when  compared  to  the  area-wide  catastrophe 
produced  by  the  winter  floods  of  1964  and 
1965.  Consequently,  I  think  that  there  Is  a 
clear  case  for  recognizing  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  simply  never  contemplated 
damage  of  this  sweep  and  magnitude.  In 
my  opinion  It  would  be  fair  and  reasonable 
to  provide  substantial  assistance  to  the 
timber  purchaser-road  contractors.  These 
roads  are,  In  effect,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
Federal  timber  and  are  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Government;  they  will  continue  to 
be  useful  to  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
management  of  Its  forests.  In  future  sales 
of  timber,  and  for  protection  and  other  uses 
of  forest  lands.  The  roads  on  these  lands 
will  continue  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmaent  in  the  years  ahead.  Thus,  there  Is 
a   direct  Federal   Interest   in   these  roads. 

Where  the  timber  purchaser  has  under- 
taken the  construction  of  one  of  these  roads 
as  required  by  his  contract,  and  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  road  under  construction  has 
been  washed  out,  he  has  used  up  the  al- 
lowance in  the  timber  appraisal  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  shoulder  the  full  burden 
of  flood  restoration.  Thus,  I  believe  that  an 
excellent  case  can  be  made  for  substantial 
allowances  to  timber  purchasers  for  rehabil- 
itation of  flood-damaged  roads  on  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
roads. 

It  was  my  Intent  that  any  damage  re- 
stored by  the  timber  purchaser  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  as 
eligible  for  compensation  as  damage  restored 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  There  Is 
some  question  as  to  whether  S.  327  makes 
that  point  clear.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
the  committee  adopt  clarifying  language. 
Failure  to  specify  that  rehabilitation  work 
undertaken  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
law  would  be  the  subject  of  compensation 
to  the  timber  purchaser-road  contractor, 
could  penalize  the  timber  pxirchaser  who  re- 
stored the  road  promptly.  This  would  be 
Inequitable.  Of  course,  the  arrangements 
for  compensation  should  require  substanti- 
ated  evidence   upon   which   the   Secretaries 


could  reach  their  determinations  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  work  claimed  to  have  been 
performed. 

I  have  been  told  that  some  Federal  offi- 
cials suggest  a  50-percent  compensation  for 
damaged  timber-purchaser  roads  and  that 
the  first  $1,000  of  the  cost  be  absorbed  by 
the  timber  purchaser.  This  appears  to  be 
rooted  in  part  in  a  new  section  proposed 
for  Forest  Service  contracts.  I  view  both 
components  of  this  suggestion  as  clear  ex- 
amples of  parsimony  and  would  urge  that 
the  committee  carefully  study  their  Impact. 
It  might  be  preferable  to  have  the  commit- 
tee authorize  and  direct  the  Secretaries  to 
pick  up  in  full  the  first  thousand  dollars 
in  damage.  The  requirement  that  purchas- 
ers absorb  the  first  thousand  dollars  could 
work  a  hardship  on  small  business. 

As  to  the  balance  where  the  damage  Is 
gr«at,  the  committee  should  weigh  the  im- 
pact that  only  a  50-percent  reimbursement 
win  have.  Here,  one  test  should  be  the  meas- 
ure of  damage.  To  me,  the  salient  point  is 
that  the  road  allowance  has  been  used. 
Where  this  occurs,  and  if  there  is  a  subse- 
quent Federal  need  for  the  road,  the  allow- 
ance should,  in  effect,  be  reinstated  to  a 
substantial  degree. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  have 
ample  authority  to  make,  through  adminis- 
trative determinations,  equitable  adjust- 
ments to  timber  operators  who  restore  flood- 
damaged  roads.  If  the  committee  should 
decide  that  this  authority  exists  and  that  an 
amendment  such  as  that  suggested  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)  is  unnecessary,  a  statement  to  that 
effect  in  its  report  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  helpfxil. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  for 
inclusion  In  the  record,  materials  which 
have  been  furnished  to  me  by  various  as- 
sociations, firms,  and  individuals  in  the  tim- 
ber Industry.  I  believe  the  suggestions  con- 
tained therein  warrant  careful  study. 

REPAIR  OF  COOPERATIVE  TIMBER  ROADS 

Some  of  the  materials  I  have  submitted 
for  the  record  suggest  an  amendment  to  our 
bill  which  would  provide  that  where  therfe 
are  cooperative  timber  road  agreements,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  should 
shoulder  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  restora- 
tion of  such  cooperative  roads.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  committee  that  these  roads 
are  cooperatively  constructed  and  used  by 
the  Federal  agencies  and  private  timber  com- 
panies. The  normal  method  of  computing 
the  share  of  costs  on  such  roads  Is  to  relate 
it  to  the  benefits  each  obtains  from  the 
agreement.  The  usual  measure  is  the  pro- 
portion of  timber  each  party  has.  Thus,  If 
a  road  serves  an  area  where  the  Federal  tim- 
ber is  60  percent  of  the  volume  and  the 
private  timber  40  percent  of  the  volume, 
costs  and  road  maintenance  are  shared  on 
this  basis.  Of  course,  there  are  many  special 
provisions  which  occur  when  from  time  to 
time  one  party  or  the  other  makes  heavy 
use  of  a  road,  then  the  maintenance  cost  is 
related  to  Its  use. 

It  Is  my  position  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  share  in  the  resto- 
ration of  these  cooperator  roads  but  I  believe 
that  equity  would  be  done  If  the  Federal 
contribution  were  held  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  agreement.  To  do  more,  when  un- 
related to  a  directly  measured  Federal  bene- 
fit, would  be  to  award  a  subsidy  to  the  pri- 
vate landowner.  In  an  original  agreement 
that  involves  60  percent  Federal  and  40  per- 
cent private  cost  of  the  road,  the  rehabilita- 
tion costs  should  be  borne  on  a  60-40  basis. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  repairing 
or  reconstructing  these  cooperator  roads, 
would  only  have  my  support  as  part  of  a 
general  Federal  policy  which  would  give  a 
100  percent  Federal  grant  to  other  segments 
of  the  private  economy  suffering  from  flood 
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disasters  such  as  storeowners,  homeowners, 
and  businesses,  generally. 

Section  2(c)  of  our  bill  would  Increase  the 
emergency  fund  to  $200  million  for  the 
period  ending  July  1,  1966.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  requested  an  increase  in 
the  limitation  to  provide  for  $80  million  for 
fiscal  year  1965  and  $50  million  annually 
thereafter.  If  the  committee  should  de- 
termine that  the  Bureau's  request  Is  com- 
pletely adequate  to  provide  emergency  funds 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  other  probable  de- 
velopments. I  would  support  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  How- 
ever, the  committee  may  wish  to  raise  this 
limitatipn  so  as  to  cover  fully  all  possible 
contingencies. 

Section  2(d)  of  our  bill  would  expand  the 
types  of  roads  upon  which  emergency  funds 
can  be  expended. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  in  S.  327,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  coirunlttee  consider  the 
possibility  of  amending  sections  120(f)  and 
125(c)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  by 
Inserting  after  the  words,  "forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,"  the  following:  "high- 
ways, roads,  and  trails  on  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior". 

This  language  would  be  In  lieu  of  the 
phrase,  "park  roads  and  trails,  and  Indian 
reservation  roads,".  This  would  continue 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  these  two  classes 
of  roads  and  would  add  the  other  roads  on 
public  lands,  wildlife  refuge,  and  other  spe- 
cial classes  of  land  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simpler  and 
briefer  way  of  stating  the  availability  of  the 
emergency  fund  since  all  of  the  roads  rep- 
resent Federal  responsibility,  being  on  Fed- 
eral land. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS    OF    S.    327 

The  balance  of  S.  327  relates  to  programs 
coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  prefers  to  have 
these  special  topics  reviewed  by  the  respec- 
tive committees  of  the  Senate  having  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  the 
remaining  sections  of  oiur  bill.  Therefore, 
I  have  confined  my  statement  to  the  por- 
tions of  our  bill  which  come  clearly  within 
the   Jurisdiction   of   this   committee. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  have  pre- 
sented this  statement  on  behalf  of  an  ex- 
tremely Important  segment  of  the  flood- 
stricken  State  of  Oregon  and  I  know  that 
the  subcommittee  and  its  very  able  chair- 
man will  give  thorough  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  requests  made  herein. 


SPEECH  BY  MR.  CHESTER  BOWLES, 
AMBASSADOR  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  speech  by  the 
Ambassador  to  India,  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  made  on  January  24,  1965,  in 
which  he  discusses  some  of  the  problems 
of  foreign  aid  to  India. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  India, 
AT  the  Sharavatht  Htdel  Inadgttration 

The  American  people  are  proud  and  pleased 
to  contribute  capital  and  equipment  for  the 
building  of  this  great  hydroelectric  plant. 
And  I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  Invita- 
tion of  your  Chief  Minister  to  Join  with  you 
In  this  impressive  ceremony. . 


But  precisely  why  should  an  American  Am- 
bassador be  taking  part  in  this  dedication 
of  an  Indian  dam,  on  an  Indian  river,  run- 
ning entirely  through  Indian  soil,  into  the 
Arabian  Sea? 

I  cannot  add  significantly  to  the  praise 
which  the  Indian  planners,  engineers,  and 
workers  have  earned  by  their  great  achieve- 
ment. Nor  can  I  say  anjrthing  fresh  or  new 
about  the  momentous  contribution  the  dam 
will  make  to  the  people  of  Mysore  and  south 
India — the  thouands  of  newly  lighted  vil- 
lages, the  hundreds  of  new  small  industrial 
plants,  and  the  scores  of  larger  factories. 

But  what  I  can  do  Is  help  answer  a  basic 
question  on  which  there  is  much  confusion 
both  in  your  country  and  my  own :  Why  have 
the  American  people  who  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  been  loaning  or  giving  India 
each  year  Rs.225  crores  In  dollars  plus  an 
equal  sum  in  wheat,  rice,  and  other  com- 
modities to  speed  India's  ambitious  develop- 
ment plans? 

In  our  annual  congressional  and  public  de- 
bates over  what  we  call  foreign  economic 
assistance  a  variety  of  claims  are  put  forward 
to  justify  these  expenditures  to  our  American 
taxpayers. 

Some  advocates,  for  instance,  argue  that 
our  contribution  to  oversea  development  will 
win  us  friends  In  India  and  elsewhere  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  dam  and  the  other  assistance 
we  are  giving  India  will  contribute  to  this 
end,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  a  deep 
and  genuine  spirit  of  friendship  in  the  United 
States  toward  India,  her  leaders,  and  her 
people. 

Yet  if  our  friendship  continues  to  grow  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  the  result  of  the 
capital  loans,  wheat,  and  rice  which  we  send 
each  year  to  India.  In  this  context  I  am  re- 
minded of  Mark  Twain's  remark  to  a  con- 
tentious neighbor:  "Why  is  It  that  you  criti- 
cize me  so?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  re- 
member ever  having  loaned  you  any  money." 

Indeed,  our  own  American  history  should 
be  enough  to  persuade  lis  that  recipient 
nations  are  not  always  grateful  for  foreign 
assistance.  In  the  19th  century,  for  example, 
the  United  Kingdom  Invested  literally  bil- 
lions of  pounds  in  the  building  of  American 
railroads  and  industry.  Yet  even  today  only 
a  minority  of  Americans  are  conscious  of  the 
massive  British  contribution  to  our  early 
economic  development. 

So,  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  Americans 
to  have  any  Illusions  on  this  score.  We 
earnestly  seek  the  friendship  of  India,  but 
we  know  that  your  friendship  Is  no  more 
for  sale  now  than  was  our  own  In  the  critical 
early  years  of  our  development. 

A  second  answer  to  the  much  discussed 
question  of.  Why  American  aid?  is  related 
to  the  first:  By  helping  India's  economic 
development  it  Is  suggested  that  we  may 
bring  you  into  closer  agreement  with  Amer- 
ica's approach  to  current  International  ques- 
tions. 

In  my  opinion  this  answer  Is  no  more 
valid  than  the  first.  Indeed,  some  nations 
which  we  have  assisted  seem  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  criticize  various  aspects  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  order  to  demon- 
strate to  their  own  people  and  the  world 
that  U.S.  aid  money  had  not  under- 
mined their  Independence.  I  confess  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  last  10 
years  this  thought  has  passed  through  my 
mind  here  in  India. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  seek  com- 
mon ground  with  India  on  international 
questions.  But  we  know  that  such  agree- 
ment carries  no  price  tag.  So,  again  we  shall 
have  to  seek  an  answer  elsewhere. 

A  third  response  to  the  question.  Why 
American  aid?  Is  that  ovir  American  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion which  we,  as  the  richest  nation  in  his- 
tory, are  dutybound  to  assume.    Four  years 


ago.    President    Kennedy    emphasized    this 
point  in  his  inaugural  address : 

"To  those  peoples,"  he  said,  "In  the  huts 
and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to 
break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge 
our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves, 
for  whatever  period — not  because  the  Com- 
munists may  be  doing  It,  not  because  we  seek 
their  votes,  but  because  it  is  morally  right." 

Those  of  you  who  have  visited  my  country 
will  testify  that  America's  sense  of  moral 
commitment  runs  deep.  A  recent  dramatic 
demonstration  of  it  is  the  Peace  Corps  under 
which  some  75,000  dedicated  young  Ameri- 
cans apply  each  year  for  opportunities  to 
work  almost  without  pay  in  the  urban  slums 
and  rural  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Twelve  thousand  are  now  abroad; 
several  hundred  of  them  are  here  in  India 
with  a  contingent  in  Mysore  State  Itself. 

Yet  the  American  tradition  of  oversea 
service  provides  only  part  of  the  answer  to 
our  question. 

The  rest  of  the  answer  grows  out  of  a  con- 
cept which  a  hundred  years  ago  or  even 
30  years  ago  would  have  been  hard  for 
either  you  or  us  to  understand,  but  which 
in  our  modern  era  is  overriding. 

After  two  world  wars,  most  Americans 
have  come  to  see  that  our  own  security  and 
prosperity  cannot  be  Isolated  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Whether  we  all  like  it  or  not,  whether  we 
always  agree  with  each  other  or  not,  we 
are  all  members  of  the  human  race.  Con- 
sequently, our  common  future  depends  on 
our  ability  to  live  together  rationally  on  our 
Increasingly  crowded  and  turbulent  planet. 

As  our  world  grows  smaller,  each  nation, 
large  or  small,  has  a  growing  stake  In  the 
behavior  of  everyone  else. 

In  the  postwar  years,  Stalin's  intransigence 
concerned  us  all.  More  recently,  when  an 
irresponsible  China  threatened  India  with 
a  confiict  which  might  have  extended 
throughout  Asia,  the  security  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America  was  Involved 
In  some  degree. 

Nor  does  our  mutual  interest  in  a  more 
rational  world  stop  with  matters  of  aggres- 
sion and  military  defense. 

If  we  Americans  should  flounder  and  fall 
In  our  efforts  to  provide  an  increasing  meas- 
ure of  prosperity,  opportunity  and  dignity 
for  all  of  our  citizens  under  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  impact  would  be  ultimately  felt 
in  every  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American 
village. 

Similarly,  unless  the  poverty,  malnutrition 
and  illiteracy  of  countries  such  as  India 
are  met  and  mastered  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  security  and  prosperity  in  the  more 
privileged  countries  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  because  of  new  technologies 
the  economic  interdependence  of  all  nations 
Is  rapidly  Increasing.  In  today's  world  the 
continuing  dynamism  and  growth  of  the 
American  economy  would  be  Impossible  with- 
out expanding  foreign  trade.  And  for  India 
and  other  developing  countries  increasing 
trade  with  the  more  highly  developed  na- 
tions is  equally  essential  if  an  adequate  rate 
of  growth  is  to  be  achieved  and  maintained. 

In  this  sense,  every  living  American— 
Indeed,  everyone  everywhere  who  believes  in 
peace  and  human  freedom — has  a  deep  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  success  of  the  unprece- 
dented development  effort  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  free  India. 

The  Industrial  revolution  which  In  the 
19th  century  laid  the  basis  for  the  present 
prosperity  of  Western  Europe  and  America 
involved  a  heavy  cost  in  human  suffering 
which  was  vividly  described  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

Under  different  circumstances  and  through 
different  methods  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Stalin  concentrated  Russia's  energies  and  re- 
sources on  building  Industrial  and  military 
capacity  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
the  Russian  people. 
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Today,  democratic  India  seeks  what  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any  develop- 
ine  country  not  so  many  years  ago:  a  rapid 
rate  of  national  economic  growth  side  by  side 
with  increasing  direct  social  and  material 
benefits  for  the  individual. 

Your  success  or  failure  as  a  nation  rests 
not  only  on  your  ability  to  construct  great 
dams  new  factories  and  more  miles  of  rail- 
road tracks.  Equally  Important  is  your  ca- 
pacity to  build  a  society  which  offers  a 
steadily  increasing  measure  of  dignity,  op- 
portunity, and  social  Justice  to  each  Individ- 

This  calls  for  higher  real  incomes  and  Im- 
proved living  conditions  for  your  urban 
people,  and  the  right  to  landownershlp  and 
fair  crop  prices  for  your  ciUtlvators. 

This  twin  objective  requires  bold  prag- 
matic national  planning,  the  wise  use  of  all 
available  domestic  resources,  a  keen  sensi- 
tivity to  human  suffering  and  enlightened 
political  and  economic  leadership. 

It  also  requires  a  substantial  amount  of 
capital  and  technical  assistance  from  the 
more  privileged  nations  so  that  tlie  present 
generation  need  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  its  grandchildren. 

Not  only  the  amount  of  foreign  assistance 
which  you  receive  but  also  its  nature  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  Is  provided  are  of  crucial 
significance. 

In  this  regard,  we  Americans  have  come  to 
see  from  hard  experience  that  not  all  de- 
veloping nations  have  the  will  or  the  ability 
to  do  what  India  Is  striving  to  do,  and  when 
these  qualities  are  lacking,  the  effectiveness 
of  our  aid  is  blunted. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  concentrating 
our  assistance  in  those  countries  which  are 
prepared  to  use  their  own  resources  to  pur- 
sue realistic  development  practices  and  where 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding. 

We  consider  Sharavathy  a  prime  example 
of  the  proper  and  constructive  use  of  Ameri- 
can assistance.  It  is  part  of  a  carefully  con- 
ceived and  well-integrated  program  for  the 
development  of  south  India.  Its  planning 
and  engineering  were  completely  Indian. 

Sharavathy  will  promote  massive  employ- 
ment; it  will  encourage  rural  electrification; 
and  it  will  permit  the  establishment  of  dy- 
namic new  industries  which  will  earn  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  for  similar  projects  in  the 
future. 

You  could  have  built  this  great  project 
without  American  assistance.  But  with  such 
assistance  you  were  able  to  build  it  sooner, 
and  without  sacrificing  other  important 
projects  or  unnecessarily  suppressing  the 
day-to-day  needs  of  your  people. 

Thus,  the  primary  purpose  of  American 
economic  assistance  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  terms:  To  enable  competent, 
socially  conscious  nations  such  as  India  to 
respond  quickly,  constructively,  and  respon- 
sibly to  the  forces  which  are  shaping  to- 
morrow's world. 

More  specifically.  It  represents  an  effort  by 
the  American  Government  and  citizens  to 
help  new  nations  which  are  prepared  to  help 
themselves  to  generate  increasing  national 
Incomes  and  to  Insure  political  and  social 
stability. 

Only  on  such  a  foundation  can  any  nation 
contribute  effectively  to  our  common  objec- 
tive which  is  a  more  peaceful  and  rational 
world. 

If  free  India  succeeds  in  reaching  her 
democratic  goals,  the  benefits  will  be  felt  in 
every  community  In  my  own  country  and. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  world.  That  In  a 
nutshell  Is  why  I  am  here  today. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  my  statement  on  foreign  aid, 
dealing  with  a  major  amendment  that 


I  intend  to  offer,  both  in  committee  and 
if  necessary,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  manuscript,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  keenly  disappointed 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
into  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  put  me  all  this  week. 

I  speak  in  a  kindly  fashion;  neverthe- 
less, my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  need  to 
know  the  position  I  have  been  in  all 
week,  because  it  is  bound  to  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  handling  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  both  in  committee  and  subsequently 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Last  Monday  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  to 
consider  an  omnibus  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  means  a  foreign  aid  bill,  including 
both  economic  aid  and  military  aid. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  combined  bill. 
Show  me  where  ttie  military  program  of 
the  United  States  in  any  underdeveloped 
country  is  in  substantial  amount,  and  I 
will  determine  thereby  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  that  country. 

If  I  have  not  learned  that  lesson  in  my 
many  years  of  service  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
not  learned  anything.  When  there  is  a 
substantial  military  aid  program  in  an 
underdeveloped  country,  that  aid  pro- 
gram is  turned  over  to  the  administration 
in  the  Pentagon,  and,  in  effect,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  made  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  that  country. 

I  do  not  propose  to  turn  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  military 
war  hawks  for  1  minute  in  one  place  in 
the  world. 

In  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
already  become  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Vietnam,  with  the  ugly  reality  that 
American  boys  are  dying,  thousands  of 
people  are  dying  in  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam,  and  increasing  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  going  to  die  if  we  do 
not  stop  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Am- 
bassador Taylor,  the  Bundys,  and  the 
rest  of  the  war  hawks  in  this  country 
who,  in  my  judgment,  are  leading  this 
Republic  into  a  massive  and  colossal  war 
which  will  kill  Americans  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

I  propose  to  fight  to  the  limit  any  at- 
tempt to  turn  American  foreign  policy 
over  to  the  American  military,  no  matter 
how  unpopular  it  may  make  me.  God 
help  us  if  we  do  not  stop  it. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
State  Department  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  not  been  fighting  against  the 
proposal  to  turn  military  aid  over  to  the 
Defense  Department.  They  say  we  are 
neutral,  that  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  de- 
cide. What  do  they  mean,  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  decide?  It  is  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  its  recommenda- 
tion as  to  administrative  policy.  I  know 
what  it  is  up  against.  It  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  the  Senate  who  wished  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  Pentagon,  and  has  wished  to  do 
so  for  the  past  2  years.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  did  not  wish  to  do  that.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
from  the  top  man  himself,  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  what  the  recom- 
mendation is,  instead  of  a  recommenda- 
tion of  neutrality. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Thus,  the  administra- 
tion gave  us  three  bills.  It  gave  us  an 
economic  aid  bill,  it  gave  us  a  military 
aid  bill,  and  it  gave  us  an  omnibus  bill. 
When  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  it 
was  going  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing 
about  it,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  in- 
troduced the  economic  bill.  We  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
going  to  be  the  only  bill  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  going  to 
consider.  I  stopped  that  strategy  by 
offering  the  draft  of  an  omnibus  bill 
which  the  administration  lawyers  had 
prepared.  I  said  that  I  introduced  the 
draft  for  hearings,  but  opposed  the  bill 
and  would  vote  against  it  in  its  present 
form.  However,  hearings  were  held  on 
the  omnibus  bill  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  As  a  result  of  that, 
last  Monday,  a  majority  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  voted  to  proceed 
with  an  omnibus  bill,  which  means  a 
combination  of  military  and  economic 
aid. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  not  yielding  to  him  at  the 
moment  he  requested,  but  I  wished  to 
finish  my  thought.  I  am  now  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator's  thoughts.  I  do 
wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  approve  of 
the  position  the  Senator  is  taking. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  believe  that 
military  aid  should  be  separated  from 
economic  aid.  I  now  believe  the  Sena- 
tor's reasoning  to  be  right,  that  our  mili- 
tary aid — which  means  our  military  aid 
and  force — is  committed,  the  decisions 
which  respect  our  foreign  policy  move 
more  and  more  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  have  learned  that  once  en- 
gaged militarily,  there  is  diflBculty  in  ever 
disengaging.  In  past  years  the  Senator 
has  supported  me  on  this  issue.  I  am 
grateful  that  he  has  been  able  to  have 
his  influence  felt  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  against  the  proposal  to 
separate  military  and  economic  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  knows  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  I  hold  him.  I  said  to  him 
this  morning,  in  a  private  conversation, 
when  his  name  appeared  so  favorably  in 
Walter  Lippmann's  column,  how  pleased 
I  was  that  Walter  Llppmann  had  come 
to  recognize  the  position  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  had  taken  on  another 
matter. 

I  engage  in  no  flattery  when  I  say  that 
the  statement  he  has  just  made,  express- 
ing his  agreement  with  me  on  the  need 
for  continuing  the  consideration  of  for- 
eign aid  on  an  omnibus  basis  rather  than 
separating  economic  from  military  aid, 
means  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  compliments  that  could  be  paid 
tome. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  took  the  action  It  did 
last  Monday  to  combine  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  the  committee,  over  my  objec- 
tion, proceeded  to  mark  up  the  bill,  which 
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put  me  in  an  impossible  legislative  po- 
sition. I  am  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  was  under  the 
lu-gings  of  the  administration,  including 
the  President,  to  proceed  with  subcom- 
mittee action  on  the  education  bill,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  in  an  endeavor  to  have 
the  bill  marked  up,  and  if  possible  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  before  the 
week  was  out. 

Therefore,  I  could  not  be  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  tWs  week  for 
a  markup  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  ex- 
plained it  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  explained 
it  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  explained  it  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  assume  that,  in  view 
of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  educa- 
tion program  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
acting  in  direct  response  to  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  we  would  postpone  for  1 
week  the  markup  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

To  my  utter  surprise,  in  my  absence, 
it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  and  mark  up 
the  bUl. 

Let  me  say,  in  complete  fairness  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  he 
made  the  point  and  was  so  quoted  in 
the  press,  that  of  course  the  decisions 
reached  would  be  tentative.  When  I 
'could  get  back  to  the  committee,  I  could 
then  offer  my  amendments,  next  week,  or 
whenever  they  go  ahead  with  the  mark- 
up later,  if  they  have  not  finished. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  that  rnay 
sound  good  and  look  good  in  the  presfe, 
but  everyone  knows  what  the  situation 
is  when  a  committee"  has  gone  through 
a  bill  on  a  markup,  and  has  taken  votes 
on  it  section  by  section,  and  Sen- 
ators have  committed  themselves.  If  a 
Senator  who  could  not  be  present — for 
the  reasons  I  could  not  be  present — 
comes  in  next  week  and  says,  "Gentle- 
men, I  want  to  go  back  to  page  10  of 
the  bill  and  offer  an  amendment  in  line 
6,"  although  specific  action  had  already 
been  taken  on  line  6.  It  is  tentative, 
surely  i'^^ut  they  have  taken  action  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  without — 
at  the  time  they  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion— hearing  the  opposite  point  of  view. 
They  have  a  right  to  do  this,  ol  course. 
I  merely  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
this  is  what  they  did. 

Next  week,  if  the  committee-  holds 
further  sessions  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
I  shall  go  back  to  the  first  page  and 
proceed  to  offer  my  amendments.  But, 
I  do  not  have  to  be  hit  on  the  head  with 
a  baseball  bat  to  know  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  bump.  I  have  already  received 
a  good  bump,  so  far  as  the  procedure 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is 
concerned,  because  now  I  have  an  addi- 
tional handicap  to  overcome.  I  must 
persuade  members  to  change  their  minds. 
For  example,  consider  what  was  done 
with  respect  to  the  contingency  fund. 
It  was  increased  from  $50  to  $100 
million.  It  should  not  have  been  in- 
creased at  all.  I  shall  try  to  hold  It 
where  it  was.  It  will  be  more  difficult. 
Many  of  the  positions  already  taken  are 
contrary  to  some  of  the  amendments 


which  I  intend  to  offer.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  fol- 
lowed this  procedure,  because  there  was 
no  rush. 

We  shall  not  get  to  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  at  least  30  days;  and  that  is  a  very 
optimistic  statement  of  the  procedure. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
its  members  knew  it  when  they  decided, 
in  the  absence  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  to  proceed  to  mark  up  the 
bill  under  what  they  call  a  tentative 
markup. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  have  before 
us  in  the  Senate  next  week  the  educa- 
tion bill.  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  that  in  a  moment.  Then  we  shall 
have  before  us  the  voting  rights  bill. 
Certainly  then  we  shall  have  before  us 
the  disaster  bill. 

We  shall  not  get  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  at  least  30 
days.  There  was  no  need,  I  say  quite 
frankly,  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  mark  up  the  bill  this  week. 

I  have  made  my  record.  Now  let  me 
show  what  the  consequences  will  be. 

I  shall  offer  my  amendments  in  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  placed  under  such 
a  handicap,  however,  that  the  chances 
of  my  getting  very  many  considered  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  thor- 
oughly as  they  would  have  been  con- 
sidered if  the  members  of  the  committee 
had  not  already  crystalized  their 
thoughts  on  various  sections  of  the  bill 
are  quite  dim. 

However,  there  is  one  committee  in 
which  they  will  be  given  due  consider- 
ation, and  that  is  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  been  maneuvered  into  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  again  this  year,  as  I 
was  last  year,  which  I  had  hoped  could 
be  avoided  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  membership.  I  serve  notice 
now  that  I  shall  offer  each  of  my  amend- 
ments, in  depth.  That  means  that  there 
will  be  no  agreement  of  any  kind  entered 
into,  for  any  unanimous  consent,  or  for 
any  waiver  of  any  rights  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  in  the  handling  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 

If  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
membership  felt  they  were  saving  time, 
that  they  were  short  circuiting  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  by  the  procedure 
they  followed  last  week,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  mistaken. 

Let  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  understand  something 
else.  I  have  more  support  this  year  than 
I  had  last  year  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. More  Senators  have  been  back  to 
their  constituencies  since  last  year.  We 
added  some  amendments  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  last  year.  My  prediction  is  that 
we  shall  add  more  this  year.  That  is  so 
because  at  the  grassroots  of  America 
there  is  a  swelling  tide  of  opposition  to 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  which  has  already  added 
up  to  more  than  $110  billion  of  American 
taxpayer  money  since  1946.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  saying  to  more  and  more 
politicians,  "When  are  you  going  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  waste  of  our  money?" 

Of  course  I  shall  work  through  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  do  my 


best  to  have  some  of  my  amendments 
adopted  in  committee;  however,  I  shall 
also,  when  I  am  turned  down  in  com- 
mittee— and  I  believe  I  shall  be  turned 
down,  because  of  the  procedure  that  has 
been  followed  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  past  week — work 
through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  entire  Senate-.  I  shall  give  each  Sen- 
ator an  opportunity  to  decide  for  him- 
self what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  that  causes  me  to  pre-, 
sent  my  first  amendment  this  afternoon, 
which  is  probably  my  major  amendment, 
for  which  I  received  substantial  votes 
last  year,  and  for  which,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  reports  of  the  committee,  I  also 
got  the  language.  It  is  a  case  of  giving 
me  the  language  but  not  the  votes.  I  got 
the  commendatory  language  for  this  ap- 
proach. I  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  confidence,  or  a  strong  hope,  that  this 
year,  in  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole,  I 
will  get  the  votes,  too. 

I  believe  that  Senators,  if  they  will 
check  with  their  constituencies,  will  find 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Republic  will  support  the 
major  Morse  amendment,  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  moment. 

I  said  that  I  could  not  be  at  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  meeting  for 
the  markup  because  I  was  presiding 
over  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  am  very  proud  to  report  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
subcommittee — this  is  a  committee  job — 
we  reported  from  the  subcommittee  this 
morning  to  the  full  committee,  by 
unanimous  vote,  the  House  bill  for  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Both  sides  of  the  membership  around 
the  table.  Democratic  and  Republican, 
gave  to  me,  all  week  long,  the  most  mag- 
nificent cooperation  that  any  chairman 
of  any  subcommittee  could  possibly  hope 
for. 

This  was  committee  action.  I  am 
proud  of  it.  Some  votes  were  not  unani- 
mous on  specific  amendments,  but  in 
each  instance  proposals  to  amend  the  bill 
were  defeated.  When  the  final  vote  was 
taken  on  reporting  the  bill,  the  vote  was 
unanimous. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  to  have  the  bill 
before  the  full  committee  for  action  next 
Tuesday  morning  at  10:30.  We  hope  to 
have  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  for  possible  begin- 
ning of  action  on  it,  subject  to  the  wishes 
or  pleasure  of  the  majority  leader,  next 
Wednesday. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say,  to  show  the 
kind  of  cooperation  I  received,  that  I 
received  an  imderstanding  from  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  sub- 
committee, that  those  who  intend  to  file 
supplemental  views  or  any  individual 
views  would  have  those  views  ready  when 
the  full  committee  meets  next  Tuesday 
morning,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  further  delay  after  the  full  committee 
votes  on  the  bill  next  Tuesday. 

Senators  know  that  the  common  prac- 
tice is  to  vote  in  committee  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  then 
to  have  Senators  ask  for  2  or  3  or  4  days 


in  which  to  prepare  minority  or  supple- 
mental views. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee entered  into  a  gentleman's  under- 
standing with  me  that  if  they  have  any 
views  to  file  they  will  be  ready  between 
now  and  Tuesday,  so  that  when  there  is 
a  final  vote  on  the  bill  next  Tuesday  in 
committee  the  bill  will  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  and  all  the  material  that 
is  to  be  in  the  report  will  go  to  the 
Printing  OflSce  in  time  to  be  on  the  desks 
of  Senators  next  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  wished  to  make  these 
remarks  because  if  I  had  not  made  them 
there  would  be  those  who,  not  imder- 
standing  the  parliamentary  situation, 
might  want  to  know  why  I  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  markup  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  this  week. 

FIRST  MORSE  AMENDMENT  (NO.  61 ) 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  first  amendment  I  intend 
to  offer  to  the  foreign-aid  bill.  I  send  it 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  I  ask  to  have  the  amendment  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  terminate  by  June  30, 
1967,  all  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  programs  and  the  food-for- 
peace  program  as  they  are  presently  au- 
thorized and  administered.  It  requires 
the  President  prior  to  that  time  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Congress  to  re- 
think, replan,  and  rejustify  the  bundle 
of  foreign-aid  programs  which  now 
spread  roimd  the  world  in  some  90 
countries. 

After  June  30,  1967,  aid  would  be  ex- 
tended to  not  to  exceed  50  countries,  and 
even  then  it  would  be  extended  only  to 
those  countries  which  the  administra- 
tion has  freshly  justified  to  the  Congress 
and  which  the  Congress  has  approved. 

I  do  not  proFMJse  at  this  time  to  speak 
at  length  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  program.  I  have  made  my  crit- 
icisms clear  over  the  past  2  years.  Debate 
this  year,  as  in  the  past,  will  again  de- 
velop the  weaknesses  of  the  programs  as 
friends  and  critics  alike  speak  to  the 
obvious.  No  amount  of  systematic 
briefing  of  Senate  aides  by  oflBcials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  no  amount  of  slick  footwork  by  a 
bloated  AID  congressional  relations  of- 
fice can  hide  the  transparent  and  obvi- 
ous difBcultles  of  the  AID  program. 

Permit  me  to  list  a  few  facts  about 
what  we  call  foreign  aid. 

First,  it  is  not  a  program  at  all.  For- 
eign aid  is  a  conglomeration  of  mixed-up 
half  measures.  The  able  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Mr.  Bell,  is  not  in  charge  of  tKe 
foreign-aid  program.  Approximately 
half  of  the  $3  bUlion  bundle  in  the  an- 
nual AID  bill  is  military  assistance.  It 
is  only  what  is  left  that  Mr.  Bell  has 
charge  of — and  even  then  he  finds  that 
goodly  portions  of  his  economic  aid  are 
dispersed  not  for  the  achievement  of 
economic    development    purposes,    but 


rather  to  serve  the  political  aims  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  rebuttal  it  will  be 
said  that  the  Pentagon  has  to  go 
through  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  AID  ofiBce,  and  that  there  has  been 
worked  out  a  coordinating  and  consult- 
ing arrangement  whfereby  there  is  con- 
stant conversation  between  the  two 
Departments. 

I  listened.  But  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  still  the  State  Department  and 
the  AID  people  are  not  exercising  the 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
total  program  that  they  ought  to  assume. 
My  amendment  would  do  something 
about  that.  Of  course,  the  law  specifi- 
cally provides — and  I  refer  to  the  act 
of  1961,  which  is  the  governing  law — 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  in 
command.  That  is  why  it  was  a  little 
diflBcult  for  proponents  of  the  separa- 
tion really  to  justify  their  proposal  with- 
out offering  an  amendment  to  the  basic 
law;  that  put  them  in  an  indefensible 
position.  It  is  pretty  hard  under  this 
civilian  form  of  government  to  go  along 
with  any  proposal  in  which  the  Penta- 
gon would  have  the  final  say.  We  are 
not  ready  yet — and  I  underline  the  word 
"yet" — to  turn  over  under  our  consti- 
tutional system  control  to  the  military. 

I  warn  the  American  people,  "You  had 
better  be  ever  vigilant  about  it,  because 
there  are  various  ways,  by  indirection, 
of  building  up  military  control.  The 
reason  that  you,  the  American  people, 
know  so  little  about  your  foreign  policy 
is  that  you  have  already,  by  indirection, 
built  up  a  topheavy  MiUtary  Establish- 
ment in  this  country.  Through  that 
Military  Establishment  you  have  one 
document  after  another  marked  'Se- 
cret' that  never  should  have  the  label 
'Secret'  written  on  it." 

Marking  a  document  "Secret"  does  not 
mean  that  the  label  makes  it  justifiably 
secret  material  that  should  be  kept  trom 
the  American  people.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  no  intention  of  letting  up  or 
laying  off  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  try- 
ing to  carry  out  what  I  used  to  teach, 
namely,  that  in  a  derilocracy  the  people 
are  entitled  to  the  facts  if  the  people  are 
to  remain  free. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  realize  that  a  Sen- 
ator is  not  always  a  good  seciu-ity  risk? 

For  example,  this  Senator  recalls  one 
time  when  a  Member  of  this  body  was 
engaged  in  a  television  debate  that  had 
to  do  with  nuclear  energy.  He  said, 
"Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret." 
He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  we  had 
invented  a  hydrogen  bomb  and  were 
planning  to  explode  it  sometime  soon. 

That  was  something  the  Government 
did  not  want  known.  '  But  the  Senator 
was  carried  away  with  himself,  and  he 
told  it  before  the  viewers  of  television. 

The  Senator  realizes  that  now  and 
then  it  is  not  too  good  for  all  of  us  to 
know  some  Government  secrets.  The 
smaller  the  number  of  people  who  know 
them,  the  better  the  chance  that  we  can 
keep  those  secrets  closer  to  our  chests. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  two  comments 
in  reply.    That  is  a  risk  of  democracy 


that  Wayne  Morse  is  willing  to  run. 
That  is  an  element  of  the  right  of  being 
free  for  which  Wayne  Morse  is  willing 
to  stand  up. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  sug- 
gested that  a  Senator  sometimes  is  not 
a  good  security  risk.  I  would  rather  take 
the  security  risk  than  to  take  the  risk 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  ap- 
parently willing  to  run,  that  is,  the  risk 
of  having  government  by  executive 
supremacy  in  a  country  that  claims  to 
be  free,  for  we  cannot  have  government 
by  executive-supremacy  and  remain  free. 
That  is  an  issue  on  which  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  meet  any  spokesman  of  this 
administration  at  any  time  and  place. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  a  member  of  the 
team  that  invaded  Sicily  in  World  War 
II.  We  took  the  Germans  by  complete 
surprise.  History  will  show  that  Adolf 
Hitler  sent  Rommel  with  an  army  down 
to  Greece  because  we  had  deluded  him 
into  believing  that  we  would  land  in 
Greece.  Our  secrecy  was  so  good  that 
they  did  not  even  tell  those  engaged  in 
the  action  where  we  would  land.  As  an 
amphibious  ofiQcer,  I  was  not  told.  They 
were  going  to  tell  us  when  w«  viere  at  sea. 
We  got  into  a  big  storm,  and  the  cracker 
box  which  I  was  operating  could  not  hold 
its  course  in  the  storm,  with  the  result 
that  we  were  lost  and  did  not  know  where 
to  go.  But  we  surely  fooled  Rommel.  A 
whole  German  army  was  waiting  in 
Greece  while  our  army  landed  on  Sicily. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  had  that 
kind  of  success  had  we  told  everyone  our 
plans. 

When  we  invaded  Salerno,  our  people 
did  it  the  democratic  way.  Some  trucks 
even  had  "Salerno"  printed  on  them. 
They  were  headed  for  Salerno.  When 
they  arrived,  they  met  a  German  panzer 
division  at  the  landing  place,  and  we  lost 
many  lives  because  the  Germans  knew 
where  we  were  going  to  land. 

Does  the  Senator  €eel  that  we  should 
go  all  the  way  and  tell  everyone  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  have  in  mind 
before  we  make  our  move,  or  does  he 
feel  that  under  some  circmnstances 
secrecy  might  be  justified? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  the  point  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  raising  is  completely  irrelevant; 
it  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  mak- 
ing. I  am  not  talking  about  what  should 
be  done  at  the  time  of  a  battle  by  way 
of  keeping  information  from  an  enemy. 
I  am  merely  saying  that  when  we  con- 
sider matters  of  major  public  policy, 
dealing  with  the  overall  foreign  policy 
of  this  country,  most  of  what  is  now  con- 
cealed from  the  American  people  should 
be  told  them. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  information 
that  I  have  seen  marked  "Top  Secret" 
should  not  have  been  marked  "Tw 
Secret"  at  all.  That  leaves  15  percent 
which,  as  we  all  know,  we  sometimes 
have  to  keep  secret,  but  only  for  a  period 
of  time,  if  it  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  coimtry.  Of  course,  legislators  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
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should  keep  it  secret  for  the  time  being. 
But  most  of  the  material  that  is  marked 
"Top  Secret"  we  read  about  in  Reuters, 
the  London  Times,  the  Paris  newspapers, 
and  the  rest  of  the  press  abroad,  while 
the  American  people  are  denied  the  in- 
formation. That  is  what  I  mean  when 
I  talk  about  government  by  secrecy  or 
governinent  by  concealment. 

Let  us  consider  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports,  for  example.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  trying  for 
years  to  have  the  Comptroller  General's 
reports  released  from  secrecy  in  regard 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  finding  con- 
cerning foreign  aid.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  this  field,  too,  at  least  85  percent — and 
I  am  sure  I  am  engaging  in  understate- 
ment— of  the  material  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  reports  ought  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people,  so  that  the 
people  can  better  judge  what  changes 
ought  to  be  made  in  foreign  aid.  So  long 
as  we  keep  this  kind  of  information  from 
the  people,  we  build  up  the  hush-hush 
policy  of  the  administration  in  the  field 
of  foreign  aid. 

When  I  get  back  home,  I  hear  com- 
ments to  the  effect,  "Wayne,  if  you  only 
knew  the  facts";  or  "I  have  a  hunch"; 
or  "Can  you  tell  me  something  about 
these  reports?"  My  answer  is  "No."  So 
long  as  these  lips  are  sealed  by  the  se- 
crecy label  on  the  documents,  I  cannot 
tell  what  they  contain.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied, and  it  is  my  considered  judgment — 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  reach  a 
different  judgment — that  if  I  could  only 
disseminate  the  facts,  foreign  aid  would 
be  drastically  revised  by  amendment  at 
this  session,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple would  demand  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
our  position  is  now  clear.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  agrees  that  imder  certain 
circumstances  secrecy  is  necessary. 

Mr.   MORSE.     I  always  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  complaining  about  the 
misuse  of  classified  information;  about 
classifying  something  which  should 
properly  be  released  to  the  public. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senatbr  from  Louisiana  was  in  the  com- 
mittee room  the  other  day  when  we 
heard  confidential  statements.  I  have 
to  be  very  careful  now,  but  I  think  I  can 
get  the  point  across  and  not  be  one  of 
the  Senators  referred  to  a  few  moments 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as 
poor  security  risks.  AS  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  I  am  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  proposal  to  bring  the  CIA 
under  congressional  surveillance  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  it  now  is.  I 
believe  that  if  we  could  only  bring  the 
CIA  under  congressional  surveillance, 
the  peace  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  better  protected.  I  cannot 
put  it  more  bluntly.  If  we  had  only  the 
problem  of  the  CIA  to  deal  with  on  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rais- 
ing, my  bill  for  public  disclosure  would 
be  supported.  But  there  are  many  other 
areas  in  which  the  evidence  is,  I  think,  so 
overwhelming  in  support  of  my  conten- 
tion that  I  shall  continue  to  do  what  I 
can  to  see  if  I  cannot  get  this  adminis- 
tration to  open  some  of  the  doors  of 
concealment  with  regard  to  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know. 


The  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  ;sure  the 
Sen&tor  from  Oregon  recalls  an  occa- 
sion when  there  was  a  briefing,  and  the 
military  experts  showed  us  something 
of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese  Communists.  One  of  our  fellow 
Senators — I  feel  certain  he  was  acting 
in  complete  good  faith — called  this  Sen- 
ator from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
said,  "I  explained  this  situation  to  the 
reporter,  and  I  wanted  you  to  verify  just 
what  it  was." 

I  said  "If  you  recall,  the  whole  subject 
was  designated  'Top  Secret.'  We  were 
not  supposed  to  tell  a  word  of  it." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  at- 
tended that  briefing.  He  did  not  make 
that  mistake;  but  a  colleague  did. 

I  said,  "This  whole  subject  is  'Top  Se- 
cret.' What  you  have  done  is  wrong. 
You  should  not  have  told  it  at  all";  and 
I  said  to  the  reporter,  "You  should  not 
print  it." 

The  reporter  replied,  "I  will  do  the 
best  I  can." 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  recall 
that  there  was  a  subsequent  briefing; 
and  on  that  occasion  one  of  the  top  mili- 
tary ofQcers  of  all  American  history  told 
us  he  had  some  doubt  7/hether  he  should 
ever  again  tell  any  Senator  anything 
about  military  problems.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  sat  there  and  took 
that  chastisement,  knowing  very  well 
that  we  were  not  responsible  but  that  a 
fellow  Senator,  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm, leaked  the  information,  and  it 
appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  always  that 
risk,  but  I  am  willing  to  run  it.  I  have 
difficulty  in  reconciling  such  risks  with 
the  denial  of  information  to  Members 
of  Congress,  who  form  one  of  the  three 
coordinate,  coequal  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  whose  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility is  to  check  the  other  two,  as 
the  other  two  check  the  Legislature.  I 
have  some  difficulty  understanding  the 
denial  to  Congress  of  full  access  to  in- 
formation involving  the  interests  of  this 
country,  but  supplying  it  to  some  little 
official,  at  a  rather  low  echelon  so  far  as 
responsibilities  are  concerned,  in  the 
CIA,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Pentagon,  the  State  Department,  or  AID, 
although  he  has  never  had  the  responsi- 
bility, the  opportunity,  and  the  great 
honor  of  facing  the  ballot  box. 

We  know,  too,  that  all  Members  of 
Congress,  the  press.  Governors,  and 
mayors  are  beine  briefed  on  Asian  af- 
fairs, which  sugPlsts  that  only  the  gen- 
eral public  still  has  not  heard  much  of 
this  information. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  man  in  uniform 
under  our  system  of  government  who  is 
entitled  to  information  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  is  not  entitled  to..  Until 
that  cord  is  broken,  we  run  the  danger  of 
hanging  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people  in  a  noose  of  concealment.  I 
want  to  cut  that  cord. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  to 
the  Sen^-tor  from  Oregon  that  perhaps 
the  best  answer  would  be  that  the  com- 
mittee itself  should  decide  whether  to 
release  such  information.  I  believe  the 
point  the  Senator  Is  dwelling  on  is  that 
in  many  cases  someone  In  the  executive 


branch  says  something  is  secret  or  con- 
fidential, when  there  is  really  no  good 
reason  why  the  public  should  not  be  told. 
I  have  experienced  that  situation  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  the  Senator  has. 
He  and  I  traveled  through  Europe  in 
1952.  Our  lips  were  sealed  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  information  we  obtained. 
When  we  returned,  we  submitted  a 
highly  confidential  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  but  we  were  allowed  to 
make  a  report  to  the  public  that  did  not 
in  any  way  violate  the  confidential  ma- 
terial that  he  and  I  collected.  I  remem- 
ber that  he  and  I  had  quite  a  discussion 
about  how  much  we  should  include  in 
the  confidential  report;  how  much  ma- 
terial really  ought  to  be  confidential  and 
should  not  be  disclosed  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  recall  that  in  that  par- 
ticular instance  the  State  Department, 
for  diplomatic  reasons,  insisted  that  we 
should  take  out  everything  that  was 
meaningful  with  regard  to  the  horrible 
situation  that  existed  in  Prance. 

That  is  where  we  are  really  getting  our 
eyeballs  stolen  from  us.  They  permitted 
us  to  save  about  3  paragraphs  out  of 
the  6  or  8  pages.  That  being  the  case, 
we  said  we  could  not  print  anything. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  standing  on  the 
airbase  in  France  which  we  had  built 
at  tremendous  expense  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  The  Senator  kicked  stone 
after  stone  out  of  the  cement.  The 
stones  were  half  as  big  as  an  egg.  Some- 
times the  stones  were  as  big  as  an  egg. 
When  that  occurred,  we  were  surprised 
to  learn  from  the  Americans  in  charge 
that  no  American  fighter  plane  had 
ever  landed  on  that  airbase.  Landing 
an  American  fighter  plane  on  that  air- 
base  would  have  wrecked  the  plane  be- 
cause the  runway  was  so  defective.  So 
we  were  going  to  have  to  re-cover  it  at 
additional  heavy  expense.  But  the 
French  would  not  do  it.  The  French 
contractor  did  not  live  up  to  the  specifi- 
cations. He  stole  us  blind,  as  they  did 
in  a  good  deal  of  the  construction  that 
American  taxpayers  paid  for.  We  could 
not  tell  that  story.  That  was  top  secret. 
The  story  got  out,  but  not  from  us.  That 
is  why  I  am  able  to  talk  about  it  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
and  I  really  have  no  basic  disagreement. 
We  are  talking  about  a  question  of  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly,  and  the  time 
element.  From  my  observations,  15  per- 
cent, as  a  rough  estimate — which  I  think 
is  an  understatement — can  be  justified  as 
top  secret  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence. 
But  as  soon  as  the  time  period  passes, 
it  is  no  longer  unsafe  to  release  it.  I 
think  it  shoud  be  released  then.  But 
they  do  not  do  that.  Once  it  is  buried 
in  the  tombs  of  concealment,  it  is  left 
there.    They  never  do  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  have 
been  puzzled  as  to  why  it  is  that  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  aid  we  give  on 
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a  country-by-country  basis  is  classified 
and  cannot  be  revealed.  I  have  tried  to 
find  out.  The  best  story  I  get  is  that  if 
Ecuador  were  to  know  what  Peru  was  get- 
ting it  would,  cause  a  rumble  up  and 
down  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America 
that  might  be  embarrassing  to  some  of 
our  Ambassadors.  I  am  only  using  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  as  examples.  I  could  have 
taken  many  other  countries  to  which  we 
give  foreign  aid.  If  word  reaches  Lima 
that  the  country  to  the  north  or  south 
is  not  getting  "X"  dollars  at  all,  but  just 
a  total  amount  of  foreign  aid,  miUtary 
or  economic,  that  includes  tentative  sums 
for  each  of  the  countries,  subject  to 
change  without  notice  by  the  AID  Ad- 
ministration if  they  find  either  country 
is  not  living  up  to  its  commitments  or 
if  they  find  that  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try have  changed.  It  is  said  that  if  that 
one  small  tentative  figure  were  to  be 
made  available  to  the  American  people, 
it  would  cause  such  a  disruption  of  our 
foreign  affairs  as  to  seriously  set  back 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  United  States. 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  comment  to 
make  on  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  have  a  comment. 
The  ones  they  want  to  keep  it  from  are 
Members  of  Congress,  and  not  the  for- 
eign lobbyists  from  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

I  thought  the  Senator  slew  them  the 
other  day  when  he  brought  this  point  up 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  thought  their  answers  were  sophomoric. 
They  gave  the  kind  of  answers  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  refer- 
ring. They  again  demonstrated  how  en- 
trenched is  the  idea  of  keeping  the  facts 
from  the  American  people.  If  they  had 
not  kept  the  facts  from  the  American 
people,  they  could  not  have  gotten  by 
with  the  program  as  long  as  they  have. 

My  amendment,  which  I  am  about  to 
explain,  takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
without  impugning  anybody's  motiva- 
tion, which  I  do  not  want  to  do 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  like  to,  either, 
but  sometimes  the  facts  support  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Without  impugning  any- 
one's motivation,  the  inevitable  result  of 
not  allowing  those  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee, or  in  the  Senate,  during  the  course 
of  the  argument  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
to  reveal  how  much  of  the  various  cate- 
gories of  aid  is  to  go  to  each  country — 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  categories 
of  aid  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  also 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  Public 
Law  480  and  the  international  develop- 
ment aid  given  by  banks  and  others — is 
to  make  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  have  an 
intelligent  debate  on  the  policy  of  the 
operations  of  our  foreign  relations  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  a  great  handi- 
cap involved,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania brought  out  in  committee  the 
other  day.  They  'bring  up  the  secret 
workbooks  that  we  are  supposed  to  work 
from.  We  must  work  from  the  books  in 
the  committee  room.  If  we  take  the 
books  out  of  the  committee  room,  we 
must  have  a  surveillance  officer  from  the 
committee  staff  go  along  with  us. 


Mr.  CLARK.  And  if  we  should  Uke  to 
have  some  member  of  our  staflf  look  at 
the  books,  they  say  they  cannot  see  the 
books  because  they  have  not  had  a  secu- 
rity clearance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point.  We 
cannot  have  an  administrative  assistant 
sit  down  with  us  and  work  out  an  analysis 
of  our  position  in  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Department  or 
the  Pentagon  Building  or  the  AID  people. 

Does  the  Senator  not  see  the  effect  of 
that  procedure? 

I  shall  not  be  unkind.  But  I  shall  not 
run  away  from  a  statement  of  my  inter- 
pretation of  motivation,  either.  They 
know  full  well  that  as  long  as  they  keep 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  at  that  kind  of  disadvan- 
tage, they  can  get  by  with  many 
proposals  in  that  foreign  aid  book  that 
we  ought  to  correct,  if  we  had  the  assist- 
ance that  we  needed  in  order  to  do  the 
analytical  work.  I  do  not  know  when  we 
shall  declare  our  independence  in  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  greatest  declarations 
of  independence  needed  in  the  country 
today  is  for  the  Senate  to  declare  its 
independence  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  point  out  that 
we  are  going  to  carry  out  our  duties  and 
check  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Of  course,  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
we  are  given  every  fact  that  we  ask  for. 
We  are  willing  to  have  our  assistants 
undergo  any  security  clearance  it  is  de- 
sired to  impose.  There  is  no  legislative 
assistant  or  administrative  assistant  that 
would  not  meet  the  test  of  any  security 
investigation  test  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  subject  them. 

We  must  stop  having  handcuffs  put  on 
us  or  having  our  arms  tied  behind  our 
backs  when  we  try  to  turn  the  pages  of 
secret  documents  and  analyze  them. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  put 
them  in  an  impossible  position  the  other 
day  when  he  said,  "Why  can  I  not  take 
it  to  my  office?  Why  can  I  not  sit  down 
with  my  aid  and  study  this  document?" 

Is  there  anything  about  this  army  of 
liaison  officers  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Pentagon  Building,  and  the 
AID  people  that  would  make  them  safer 
for  the  handling  of  the  material  in  the 
workbooks  than  one  of  our  assistants? 
Do  only  Secretary  Rusk  and  David  Bell 
see  this  material?  Of  course  not.  But, 
by  reason  of  being  tied  down  \^ath  this 
kind  of  hamstringing  procedure,  we  can- 
not do  our  work.  Let  us  face  it.  The 
Senator  and  I  are  not  representing  the 
people  of  our  States  the  way  we  ought 
to  be  free  to  represent  them.  They  do 
not  give  us  the  assistance  and  they  do 
not  give  us  the  procedure  by  which  to 
break  through  the  secrecy  with  which 
they  hamstring  us. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  things  an  exam- 
ination of  the  presentation  books  reveals 
is  how  much  aid  is  for  political  purposes 
and  not  for  either  economic  development 
or  military  defense.  It  is  in  the  "buying 
friends"  category  and  it  is  understand- 
able that  AID  people  do  not  want  much 
known  or  said  about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Is  not  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  present  system  that  when  we 
come  to  the  floor  to  debate  the  foreign 
aid  bill  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  en- 
lighten the  American  people  and  the 
country  by  virtue  of  the  distribution  to 
various  countries,  with  the  result  that 
the  American  pubhc  is  rather  in  a  state 
of  confusion  as  to  who  is  doing  what  and 
in  what  amoimt  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  courageous  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  this  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  we  did  not  get  anywhere. 
We  were  told,  "We  are  sorry,  but  those 
are  the  rules." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks.  Personally,  I  do  not 
feel  the  same  kind  of  antagonism  toward 
members  of  the  executive  branch  which 
I  know  experience  has  brought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  feel.  I  would  have 
some  hope  that,  with  the  same  type  of 
kind  persuasion  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon exercised  in  connection  with  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  education 
bill,  with  the  use  of  a  carrot  as  well  as 
a  little  stick,  those  who  feel  as  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  do,  might,  in  due  course,  in  a 
relatively  short  while,  persuade  them. 
Perhaps  I  am  unduly  optimistic  because 
of  my  inexi>erience. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  an  opti- 
mist. They  are  going  to  eat  the  carrot 
and  then  beat  us  with  the  stick. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  this  question  out 
of  ignorance.  What  is  the  law,  and  what 
is  the  philosophical  basis  behind  the  law. 
under  which  subordinates  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  able  to  tell  elected  Senators  of  the 
United  States  what  they  can  and  cannot 
reveal  to  their  constituents? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Any  time  we  want  to  take  that  dis- 
cretionary power  from  them,  the  Senate 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  a  law  under 
which  subordinate  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive  branch   can   come   before   the 

Senate 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
are  top  level,  but  every  now  and  then 
they  are  not  on  the  top  level,  and  they 
will  tell  us,  "We  will  tell  you  this,  but 
this  is  top  secret."  How  do  they  get  that 
authority? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  major  premise  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  privilege  that 
accrues  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  in  effect  delegated  to  his 
representatives.  Second,  it  is  based  on 
those  officials  using  the  doctrine  of  priv- 
ilege by  saying  to  us,  in  effect,  "I  will 
tell  you  only  on  this  condition,"  and  un- 
less we  grant  that  condition,  we  cannot 
force  them,  under  the  doctrine  of  priv- 
ilege, to  disclose  anything  the  President 
of  the  United  States  tells  them  not  to 
disclose. 

Without  going  into  any  depth  on  this 
matter,  that  question  arose  in  two  great 
hearings  in  which  I  participated.  It 
came  up  in  connection  with  the  Mac- 
Arthur  hearing,  and  it  came  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  Formosa  resolution. 

I  defend  the  doctrine  of  privilege.  I 
defend  the  right  of  the  executive  branch 
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of  the  Government  to  be  free  from  dicta- 
tion from  the  legislative  branch.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  the  Sen- 
ator talks  about  comity  in  this  matter. 
I  have  always  urged  in  these  matters 
that  we  try  to  sit  down  and  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  the  executive  branch 
to  get  the  material  we  really  need,  and 
try  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly — and  I  am  al- 
most through 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  can  take 
his  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  has  been  a  most  en- 
lightening discussion  to  me. 

Again,  in  somewhat  lighter  vein,  this 
thought  occurs  to  me,  on  which  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator's  comment.  It 
is  true,  I  take  it,  from  what  the  Senator 
has  said,  that  the  executive  branch  has 
authority,  which  it  can  delegate  pretty 
far  down,  to  determine  what  information 
which  is,  given  to  a  legislative  committee 
of  the  Senate  is  classified  and  what  is 
not;  but  in  the  end  we  still  have  one 
thing  left  in  the  Congress,  and  that  is 
the  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  the  executive 
branch  comes  to  Congress,  asking  first 
for  authorizations,  and  then  for  appro- 
priations, we  do  not  have  to  give  it  to 
them  if  we  do  not  so  desire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  We 
also  have  the  power  to  make  our  own  in- 
vestigations, which  we  do  not  exercise 
nearly  enough,  especially  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. We  do  not  have  to  rely  nearly  as 
much  as  we  do  upon  the  good  grace  of  a 
relatively  low-grade  oflBcial  to  tell  us 
what  is  going  on  or  to  advise  us  on  policy. 
But  the  power  over  the  purse  is  still  our 
greatest  check  and  that  has  not  been  ex- 
ercised nearly  enough  either. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old 
story  about  the  Chinese  laundry. 

An  individual  had  sent  some  latmdry 
to  the  Chinaman  to  wash  for  him.  When 
he  came  back,  the  Chinaman  asked  for 
the  ticket  he  had  given  him.  The  in- 
diWdual  had  lost  his  ticket.  The  China- 
man said,  "No  tickee,  no  shlrtee." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  not  entirely  without 
some  power  in  this  instance,  which,  of 
course,  should  be  exercised  responsibly; 
which,  of  course,  shoiild  never  be  done 
with  demagoguery  or  for  improper  pur- 
poses, but  which  does  give  a  basis.  It 
seems  to  me,  for  a  far  more  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  classification  than  is 
now  in  effect. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  completely  agree. 

Mjr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  raised  the 
vexing  problem  of  the  CIA.  It  has  puz- 
zled me  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  remember  that  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, from  Wisconsin,  raised  a  question 
about  placing  appropriate  oversight  over 
the  CIA. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  did  the  present  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield].  He  proposed  a  Mans- 
field amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes ;  so  did  the  majority 
leader.    Then  the  matter  was  dissipated. 

I  recognize  the  need,  in  the  most  im- 
perfect world  in  which  we  live,  to  have 
a  high  level,  well  staffed,  and  well  fi- 


nanced intelligence  agency,  much  of  the 
work  of  which  is  necessarUy  secret.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  the  classic  in- 
telligence function  is  to  collect,  evaluate, 
and  disseminate  information.  It  is  not  to 
engage  in  military  or  quasi -military 
operations. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator, 
with  his  long  experience  in  this  field,  has 
thought  of  any  policy,  or  perhaps  even  a 
program,  as  to  how  we  could  regulate  and 
exercise  authority  over  the  intelligence 
functions  better  than  we  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Without  taking 
time  to  go  into  it  at  great  length,  as  the 
Senator  may  know,  I  have  introduced 
in  the  past  several  years,  and  will  intro- 
duce again,  the  so-called  congressional 
watchdog  proposal,  modeled  after  the 
Mansfield  and  McCarthy  proposals.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful.  That 
would  provide  a  congressional  check. 

The  important  thing  is  that  if  the 
agency  knows  that  the  check  exists,  it 
is  checked  from  expanding  its  activities 
beyond  the  intelligence  collecting  job  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  so  rightly  referred.  That  is  where 
I  want  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  my  last  com- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
is  a  certain  check  now  from  certain  sen- 
ior members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  possibly  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee,  where  the  request  for  ap- 
propriations by  CIA  which  are,  perhaps 
correctly,  pretty  well  dispersed  across 
the  whole  budget,  are  revealed.  Pos- 
sibly that  is  enough. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  That  is  not  a  leg- 
islative check.  It  is  not  enough.  It  is 
a  voluntary  agreement  check.  I  want 
the  law  on  the  books.  I  want  them  to 
conform  to  the  law  on  the  books.  That 
is  the  real  check,  so  that  no  one  can,  by 
his  exercise  of  discretion,  waive  a  check 
in  regard  to  a  particular  matter.  The 
present  voluntary  arrangement  I  think 
is  rather  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  another 
$2  billion  is  not  even  in  the  AID  bill.  It 
is  the  food-for-peace  program  which  is 
now  sending  food  abroad  at  a  rate  ap- 
proximating $2  billion  per  year.  Mr. 
Bell  does  not  have  control  over  other 
kinds  of  foreign  aid  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Inter- American  Highway, 
migration  and  refugee  assistance,  as  well 
as  many  international  institutions  to 
which  the  United  States  provides  vast 
funds,  including  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  International 
Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  and  many  others — all  of 
which  are  in  some  respects  distributing 
the  largess  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  A^aerlcan  people  has  been 
utilized  to  create  a  multiplicity  of  na- 
tional and  international  institutions 
spending  and  loaning  our  tax  dollars  to 
help  everyone. 

CONGRESS    SHOULD    RIASSEBT    CONTROL 

A  second  fact  to  note  is  that  Congress 
has  lost  control  of  these  programs  be- 
cause of  their  number  and  their  dis- 
persal. 


I  know  that  there  are  some  who  will 
say,  "Fine,  keep  Congress  out  of  foreign 
policy."  But  this  is  not  the  way  the 
Constitution  is  written.  And  even  to 
those  Americans  who  may  feel  that  con- 
gressional control  should  be  loosened,  I 
say  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  who  is  in 
control  of  foreign  aid.  No  one  on  an 
overall  basis  knows  who  gets  what  and 
why.  At  least  five  national  agencies— 
AID,  State,  Defense,  Peace  Corps,  and 
Agriculture — plus  three  international 
banking  institutions  scrap,  negotiate, 
convene  committees,  and  conclude 
agreements  among  themselves  in  trying 
to  divide  foreign  aid  dollars  in  such  a 
way  as  to  serve  the  national  interest  and, 
of  coiu-se,  preserve  their  own  bureau- 
cratic jurisdiction. 

Nor  does  Congress  have  any  reason  to 
be  intimidated  by  the  implications  so 
often  thrown  out  from  downtown  and 
which  appear  so  often  in  the  press  that 
Congress  is  too  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent to  exercise  any  appreciable  direc- 
tion over  foreign  aid. 

It  is  a  strange  and  miraculous  phe- 
nomenon to  hear  the  presentations  of 
foreign  aid  which  now  point  with  pride 
to  the  many  changes  in  the  program  over 
the  years.  Today,  aid  administrators 
recommended  the  program  as  one  which 
has  been  drastically  cut  down  since  the 
high  point  of  the  Marshall  plan,  as  ban- 
ning aid  to  Communist  countries,  as 
banning  aid  to  countries  that  seize  the 
property  of  U.S.  investors,  as  having  vir- 
tually eliminated  aid  to  Indonesia  and 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as  having 
cut  down  greatly  on  grant  economic  aid, 
as  having  increased  the  loan  terms  to 
more  realistic  interest  rates. 

Yet.  nearly  all  these  changes  were 
made  by  Congress,  not  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  were  made  over  the  vigorous 
objections  of  administration  ofiBcials 
who  insisted  that  statutory  provisions  of 
this  kind  were  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable. 

I  need  do  no  more  than  point  to  our 
experience  with  Ceylon.  In  adopting  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  terminating 
aid  to  a  country  that  seized  the  property 
of  our  investors.  Congress  left  no  loop- 
hole; it  gave  the  President  no  waiver 
power  or  discretionary  power  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  Naturally,  the  amendment 
was  strongly  opposed  "downtown."  But 
aid  to  Ceylon  was  terminated  under  the 
terms  of  the  Hickenhooper  amendment. 

What  was  the  result?  Was  the  stupid- 
ity of  Congress  revealed  by  Ceylon  fall- 
ing into  the  Communist  orbit? 

Quite  the  contrary.  If  anything  was 
revealed  it  was  the  wisdom-  of  the  con- 
gressional policy.  I  do  not  contend  that 
Congress  can  take  credit  for  the  election 
results  which  drew  Ceylon  back  from  Its 
Communist  tendencies,  but  that  election 
is  being  hailed  as  unique  in  its  rejection 
of  procommunism,  incompetence,  and 
mismanagement. 

It  is  simply  my  contention  that  the 
continued  policy  of  fiattering  and  cvury- 
ing  favor  with  the  Sukarnos  and  Nassers 
of  the  world  has  only  seen  our  relations 
with  those  countries  worsen.  A  firm, 
uniform,  and  statutory  policy  as  applied 
to  Ceylon  has  produced  much  better  re- 
sults.  I  only  wish  now  that  Congress  had 
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been  as  firm  in  its  amendments  relating 
to  Indonesia  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  had  permitted  no  waiver  or  dis- 
cretion to  be  exercised. 
'  Judging  from  the  praise  now  bestowed 
on  aid  provisions  that  were  condemned 
and  ridiculed  when  Congress  adopted 
them,  I  think  Congress  can  take  some 
pride  in  its  handiwork.  It  should  en- 
coiu'age  us  to  conduct  a  really  far-reach- 
ing overhaul  of  the  entire  program. 

CHANGES    SINCE    1961 

A  third  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
there  have  been  vast  changes  in  the 
world  since  1961  when  the  AID  bill  was 
enacted.  New  states  have  multiplied; 
the  older  European  states  have  pros- 
pered; the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  running  adversely;  we  have  a 
new  administration;  the  Sino-Soviet 
split  has  deepened;  large  programs  in 
Indonesia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
that  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  each 
seem  to  have  produced  negative  results; 
our  AID  program  in  Vietnam  has  helped 
to  get  us  into  a  war  without  allies;  and 
the  United  Nations  is  on  the  rocks,  fi- 
nancially at  least.  \ 

The  significance  of  these  and  other 
changes  is  not  lost  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. With  reason  they  demand  that  for- 
eign aid  be  subjected  to  minute  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress. 

A  fourth  fact  to  consider  is  the  self- 
evident  evidence  that  in  country  after 
country,  American  aid  programs  are  in- 
viting the  people  of  proud  new  nations  to 
kick  us  out.  There  is  something  deeply 
and  fundamentally  wrong  when  foreign 
nations  that  have  been  the  recipients  of 
vast  assistance  from  the  United  States 
are  delighted  to  ask  us  to  leave,  and 
when  so  many  of  the  countries  where  we 
stay  are  under  regimes  that  are  oppres- 
sive and  on  their  way  out. 

A  final  factor  to  which  I  invite  atten- 
tion is  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  some  years  now  has  been 
calling  for  changes  in  these  programs, 
insisting  that  the  United  States  be  more 
selective  in  providing  assistance,  less 
magnanimous  toward  dictators,  and 
more  parsimonious  in  manpower  and 
missions. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  reports  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  I 
have  stated  earlier,  is  that  they  point 
out  all  the  defects.  They  give  me  all  the 
language  but  never  the  votes.  They 
tell  me  how  good  my  proposals  are,  and 
they  write  them  out  in  the  reports  which 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee never  see  until  we  pick  them  up 
on  our  desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber  the 
day  debate  starts. 

During  the  past  2  years,  members  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — ex- 
cept the  chairman  and  possibly  one 
other  member — never  saw  either  report. 
They  are  not  signed  reports.  We  pick 
them  up  when  debate  starts. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  reports 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  foreign  aid  vote  in  the  past  2  years 
and  find  all  the  support  for  my  amend- 
ment that  is  needed.  The  only  thing 
wrong  with  reports  is  that  they  point 
out  that  the  amendments  were  turned 
down,  but  they  say  to  the  administration. 
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"You  had  better  do  something  about 
these  points  before  next  year,  or  you 
will  be  in  trouble.  That  is  what  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reports 
have  stated,  in  effect,  for  2  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  hope  they  will  be 
in  real  trouble  this  year.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  give  them  plenty  of  trouble 
in  the  past  2  years.  I  have  not  done 
badly.  A  few  of  my  amendments  have 
been  adopted.  I  hope,  this  year,  that 
we  will  have  it  out.  I  hope  that  this 
year  the  Senate  will  adopt  amendments 
which  really  carry  out  the  warnings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  the 
past  2  years. 

There  has  been  a  rising  tide  of  oppo- 
sition among  Members  of  this  body; 
former  friends  have  turned  into  oppo- 
nents; men  like  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  a  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  asks  for  country  by  country 
reappraisal  of  our  programs;  and  indeed, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  himself,  reaching  the  end  of 
the  rope  in 'managing  the  mixed  bag  of 
programs  annually  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, asks  for  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  acquired  the 
reputation  during  the  past  2  years  of 
being  the  No.  1  enemy  of  foreign  aid 
in  the  Senate.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  I  am  for  a  program 
that  serves  the  national  interest;  I  will 
support  these  programs  if  I  believe  they 
are  conceived  and  administered  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  area  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  freedom  and  the  rule  of  law  in 
this  world  by  in  fact  bringing  succor  and 
development  to  the  poor. 

Unfortunately,  the  bills  we  have  had 
before  us  the  last  few  years  have  failed 
miserably  to  advance  our  national  inter- 
est by  helping  underdeveloped  nations 
move  to  improve  their  economic  condi- 
tion and  to  secure  economic  and  political 
freedom  for  their  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  a  simple 
remedy  in  the  short  amendment  which  I 
have  submitted  today.  I  hope  it  will  be 
read  by  every  Senator. 

In  broad  terms,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  help  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  get  control  of  the  sprawling 
octopus  that  has  become  foreign  aid. 

TERMS    OP    AMENDMENT 

My  amendment  authorizes  a  planning 
committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, plus  four  public  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  To  them  is 
assigned  the  task  of  assessing  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  date  and  recommending 
a  new  one  by  July  1966.  No  aid  under 
the  current  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or 
title  I  of  food  for  peace  would  be  ex- 
tended after  July  of  1967,  giving  Con- 
gress a  year  to  consider  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  planning  group  before  en- 
acting a  new  program. 

My  amendment,  however,  is  not  a 
blank  page  for  this  planning  group  to 
fill  in.  It. sets  forth  certain  guideUnes 
that  I  believe  should  be  followed  in  rec- 
ommending a  new  program.  One  is  that 
not  more  than  50  countries  shall  receive 


aid  at  any  one  time.  That  device  is  one 
means  of  making  it  apparent  that  it  is 
a  privilege  to  receive  aid,  not  a  duty  for 
the  United  States  to  extend  aid  to  every- 
one. The  limitation  will  also  require  a 
more  stringent  assessment  of  who  is 
really  deserving  of  our  assistance. 

The  amendment  also  spells  out  that, 
except  for  humanitarian  and  strictly 
political  types  of  aid,  our  programs  are 
to  be  directed  toward  promoting  develop- 
ment in  countries  which  have  some  ap- 
preciation for  the  advantages  of  a  free 
enterprise  system  and  a  rule  of  law.  It 
limits  aid  to  those  countries  that  show 
a  desire  to  develop  in  the  direction  of 
free  institutions. 

The  committee  is  called  upon  to  rec- 
ommend a  program  that  will  more  clearly 
define  the  purposes  of  aid.  Humani- 
tarian, relief  aid,  and  that  channeled 
through  international  bodies  would  be 
considered  as  one  purpose.  A  second 
would  be  that  for  development,  which, 
however,  would  be  confined  to  project  aid 
rather  than  general  lending  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

A  third  purpose  of  aid  would  be  mili- 
tary, with  the  stipulation  that  the  only 
criterion  for  military  aid  henceforth  shall 
be  the  military  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

A  fourth  purpose  of  aid  would  be  the 
political  or  contingency  purposes,  which 
I  would  expect  to  be  financed  out  of  a 
fairly  modest  contingency  fund. 

My  amendment  calls  upon  the  plan- 
ning group  to  unify  the  administration 
of  all  bilateral  aid  programs,  including 
food  for  peace. 

%'  It  further  requires  the  unified  aid  pro- 
gram for  each  country  to  be  approved  by 
Congress  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  only  means 
whereby  Congress  can  exercise  that  con- 
trol over  expenditures  which  Is  essential 
if  our  form  of  government  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  which  is  equally  essential,  if 
foreign  aid  is  to  achieve  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  stability,  continuity,  and  rea- 
sonable results. 

Obviously,  the  committee  would  de- 
part from  the  principles  the  amendment 
sets  forth,  but  the  burden  of  proof  would 
fall  on  those  seeking  a  departure. 

After  its  report  a  year  from  now.  Con- 
gress would  have  another  year  to  con- 
sider the  new  program. 

I  should  like  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  willing  to  consider  any  pro- 
posal from  anyone  who  believes  he  can 
improve  upon  the  amendment.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  any 
perfecting  of  it.  But  the  objective  is 
what  I  shall  battle  away  for;  namely, 
that  we  clear  the  slate  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1967  and  that  we  grant  further 
aid  by  way  of  applications  made  by  not 
more  than  50  countries  which  demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  criteria  and  the  gmdelines  that 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  type  of  bill  that 
I  think  would  result  from  the  plarming 
study    that    the    amendment    seeks    to 

bring  about. 

Exhibit  1 

Amendment  61 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Morse  to  S.  1524,  a  bUl  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

"PART    IV PROGRAMS    FOR    FISCAL    TEARS    BEGIN- 
NING   AFTER    JUNE    30,     1967 

"Sec.  401.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  part  IV  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'part  iv — programs  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  june  30,  1967 

"  'Sec  701.  Termination  of  Existing  Pro- 
grams.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
extension  thereof,  to  any  country  or  area  (or 
enterprise  therein)    subsequent  to  June  30, 

1967. 

"  'Sec.  702.  Proposals  for  Future  Pro- 
grams.—The  President  is  requested  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ^fitngress,  on  or  before  July  1, 
1966.  his  recommendations,  including  legis- 
lative proposals  designed  to  carry  out  quch 
recommendations  for  such  future  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  the  national  interest  and  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  set 
forth   in   section  703. 

"  'Sec.  703.  Principles  To  Be  Embodied  in 
Proposals  for  Future  Programs. —  (a)  In  the 
formulation  and  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  proposals  for  foreign  assistance  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1967,  such 
proposals  shall  include  and  be  divided  Into 
the  following  separate  and  distinct  cate- 
gories— 

•"(1)  Assistance  Intended  primarily  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  including  grants, 
loans,  contributions,  or  other  aid  to  be  made 
avaUable^for  relief  purposes  through  inter- 
national organizations  or  relief  agencies, 
famine  relief  and  other  assistance  author- 
ized by  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  similar  relief  programs,  which 
should  be  administered  without  regard  to 
political  considerations  and  without  regard 
to  the  social  or  economic  organization  of 
recipient  states. 

"'(2)  Assistance  for  development  pur- 
poses (A)  to  be  extended  only  to  countries 
In  which  the  rule  of  law  is  respected,  in 
which  there  Is  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
the  press,  and  in  which  the  governments 
recognize  the  importance,  and  encourage  the 
exercise,  of  individual  freedom  and  initiative, 
and  (B)  (except  for  technical  assistance  and 
assistance  furnished  through  free  world 
development  institutions)  to  be  extended 
only  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  not  less  than 
75  per  centum  thereof  being  furnished  for 
specific  projects. 

"'(3)  Assistance  for  political  or  contin- 
gency purposes,  to  be  extended  on  a  bilateral 
basis  to  a  limited  number  of  countries  or 
areas,  primarily  for  purposes  of  advancing 
or  protecting  the  political  interests  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  programs  relating  to 
the  creation  of  special  relationships  with  re- 
cipient countries,  reinforcement  of  alliance- 
type  relationships,  or  other  similar  political 
or  contingency  purposes. 

"'(4)  Military  assistance  to  be  furnished 
only  for  purposes  that  serve  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  as  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

'"(b)  The  proposals  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  provide  that  after 
June  30,  1967,  the  total  number  of  coun- 
tries receiving  assistance  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4),  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  fifty,  and  that 
such  assistance  shall  not  be  extended  to 
any  country  not  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  receive  such  assistance. 

'"(c)  In  order  to  provide  for  better  coor- 
dination of  all  programs  of  United  States 
assistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  for  more 
eflaclent,  economical,  and  effective  adminis- 


tration of  such  programs,  the  proposals  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  also  include 
provisions  for  unification,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, of  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams under  a  single  officer  or  agency. 

"  'Sec!  704.  Temporary  Planning  Commit- 
tee Established. — (a)  There  Is  hereby  created 
a  Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  which 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members  to  be  se- 
lected as  follows: 

'"(1)  Four  members,  not  otherwise  hold- 
ing office  imder  or  employed  by  the  United 
States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President; 

"  '(2)  Foxir  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Vice  President; 

'"(3)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
One  of  the  members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

'"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  advise  and  otherwise  assist  the  Presi- 
dent (or  such  officer  or  agency  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  to  formulate  the  pro- 
gram described  In  section  703)  In  the  plan- 
ning and  formulation  of  such  program. 

"  '(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  sec- 
retarial, clerical,  and  other  staff  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  perform 
its  functions,  including  the  procurement, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
of  temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  for  the  de- 
partments by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a),  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  Indi- 
viduals. 

'"(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
diem  while  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  while 
so  engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"  '(e)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Government  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
Committee,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  information  or  other  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"'(f)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reports  of  its 
activities,  including  Its  recommendations, 
and  shall  file  its  final  report  on  or  before 
January  3,  1967.  Upon  the  filing  of  its  final 
report,  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

"'(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate of  $400,000  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Committee  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions.' " 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  very  quickly  to  refer  to  the  speech 
on  the  issue  of  Vietnam  which  my  great 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  made  earlier  today. 

Once  again  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  our  objections  to  the  war- 
making  policies  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia. 

Earlier  today,  commenting  on  what  he 
said,  I  said  that  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
those  policies  continue,  the  American 
people  will  be  involved  in  a  massive  war 


in  Asia  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
The  time  has  come  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  hope  for  bilaterial  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  or  between  the  United 
States  on  the  one  side  and  North  Viet- 
nam and  Red  China  on  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  get  a  third  force  in  the 
picture  now.  We  must  get  an  inter- 
mediary. We  must  get  a  group  of  non- 
participants. 

That  is  why  we  must  bring  in  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  not 
participating  in  this  war  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  head  of  every  government  that  is 
signatory  to  the  United  Nations,  "You 
have  a  duty  to  back  up  your  signature 
on  that  Charter  by  using  the  procedures 
of  that  Charter  to  bring  the  United 
States  to  an  accounting  and  to  bring  to 
an  accounting  the  Communist  world 
that  is  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

The  United  States  is  as  guilty  as  any 
power  in  the  world  in  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  world  today,  for  we  are  con- 
ducting a  unilateral  United  States  mili- 
tary action — an  American  war — in  Asia, 
and  we  do  not  have  a  scintilla  of  right 
under  international  law  to  conduct  that 
war. 

On  the  contrary,  we  stand  in  viola- 
tion of  our  signature  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty,  and  we  stand  in  violation 
of  our  commitment  to  abide  by  the  Ge- 
neva Accord  of  1954.  We  have  not  done 
so.  The  International  Control  Com- 
mission has  so  found. 

Yet  the  present  administration,  when 
it  issued  its  propaganda  paper  called  the 
white  paper,  conveniently  avoided  tell- 
ing the  world  in  that  paper  that  we,  too, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
Geneva  Accord.  We  saw  to  it  that  we 
put  in  the  paper  the  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  had  been  found  guilty.  But  so 
have  we  and  so  has  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  why  I  say,  as  a  party  litigant,  so 
to  speak,  that  we  must  have  a  judge  now 
to  adjudge  the  case.  We  can  no  longer 
be  the  judge. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  who  time  and  time 
again  has  said  that  the  first  step  must 
be  a  ceasefire.  In  my  judgment,  the 
United  Nations  is  the  body  that  should 
call  for  the  ceasefire;  and  it  should  then 
move  in  and  set  up  the  negotiation  table. 

If  85  nations  of  the  world  said  to  the 
Communists  and  to  the  United  States, 
"We  think  you  owe  it  to  mankind  to  stop 
the  course  of  action  that  is  endanger- 
ing and  inflaming  the  world  in  a  nuclear 
war  if  it  is  not  stopped,"  the  Communist  ^ 
world  as  well  as  the  United  States  would 
go  to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  through  with  my 
speech  on  the  Vietnam  issue  today,  but 
to  give  support  to  the  great  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  to  back  up  the  point  of  view 
that  I  have  stood  for  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening  1  has  stood 
for  now  for  so  long,  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  material  taken  from  the  press  of 
this  country  which,  in  varying  degrees 
and  with  varying  emphasis,  and,  in  some 
instances,  some  differences  in  develop- 
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ment  of  the  theme,  neverthless,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  encouraging  support  for  the 
position  of  those  of  us  who  have  refused 
to  go  along  with  this  administration  in 
its  warmaking  in  Asia. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  March  30  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  by  Marquis 
Childs  entitled  "Will  L.B.J.  Fall  Into  a 
Goldwater  Trap?"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Will  L.B.J.  Fall  in  a  Goldwater  Trap? 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
For  an  impulsive  man  Barry  Goldwater 
has  been  remarkably  restrained  since  the 
debacle  of  last  November.  He  might  have 
,:been  writing  "I  told  you  so"  on  every  vacant 
space  since  the  policy  followed  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  Vietnam  resembles  in  kind, 
if  not  yet  degree,  what  Goldwater  advocated 
in  the  campaign. 

Yet  to  this  point  he  has  made  only  one 
public  speech — to  the  Young  Republicans  6 
weeks  ago — In  which  he  demanded  to  know 
what  was  wrong  with  his  campaign  recom- 
mendations for  bringing  all  possible  force  to 
bear  against  conununlsm  in  southeast  Asia. 
Within  the  administration  there  is  acute 
sensitivity  on  this  score. 

The  line  as  officially  dispensed  Is  that  the 
choice  last  fall  was  not  so  much  between 
policies  as  between  the  contrasting  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  candidates — one  man 
"trigger  happy,"  the  phrase  Democratic  ora- 
tors used;  the  other  repeatedly  declaring  his 
willingness  to  go  anywhere  and  talk  to  any- 
one in  the  search  for  peace.  If  one  issue 
could  be  singled  out  as  decisive,  aside  from 
the  ineptitude  and  Inefficiency  of  the  Gold- 
water  campaign,  this  was  It. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  a  marked  drop 
in  the  percentage  of  voters  who  thought  that 
the  Democratic  Party  would  be  more  likely 
to  keep  the  country  out  of  World  War  III. 
The  Increase  in  those  saying  "no  difference" 
between  the  parties  was  16  percent.  This  Is 
reflected  In  mail  to  Senators  critical  of  Viet- 
nam policy  saying  that  they  had  rot  voted 
for  Lyndon  Johnson  so  that  he  could  carry 
out  the  policy  of  Barry  Goldwater. 

While  early  In  the  campaign  Goldwater 
used  such  choice  adjectives  as  "liar"  and 
"faker"  in  attacking  the  President,  a  more 
prominent  target  as  the  contest  heated  up 
was  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  The 
Republican  candidate  called  him  Yo-yo  Mc- 
Namara In  speech  after  speech.  He  accused 
him  of  putting  out  falsely  optimistic  state- 
ments about  Vietnam  following  each  trip  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict. 

Having  come  directly  from  one  of  the  most 
commanding  positions  in  industry  Into  Gov- 
ernment, McNamara  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced such  a  public  broadside.  True,  he. 
had  undergone  Senator  John  McClellan's 
attack  In  the  TFX  Investigation.  There, 
however,  he  could  and  did  defend  himself 
with  his  customary  skill  and  resourcefulness. 
Answering  the  political  blast  with  state- 
ments from  the  Pentagon,  he  nevertheless 
had  to  endure  a  punishment  that  to  him 
was  cruel  and  unusual.  Today,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  adviser  on  Vietnam,  no  one 
can  accuse  him  of  vacillation.  Those  ques- 
tioning where  the  policy  can  end  short  of 
American  commitment  to  all-out  war  In 
southeast  Asia  are  asking  whether  he  may  not 
be  overreacting  to  the  unaccustomed  abuse 
he  was  forced  to  endure. 

In  September  of  1963  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  i>aid  a  5-day  visit  to  Vietnam. 
On  their  return  they  reported  to  a  National 


Seciu-ity   Council    meeting   and   the   White 
HQjJse  issued  a  statement  saying: 

"Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
reported  their  Judgment  that  the  major  part 
of  the  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965,  although  there  may  be  a  con- 
tinuing requirement  for  a  limited  number 
of  •  •  *  training  personnel.  They  reported 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  (1965)  the  U.S. 
program  for  training  Vietnamese  should 
have  progressed  to  the  point  where  1,000  U.S. 
military  personnel  ♦  •  •  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  statement  went  on  to  stress  that  the 
political  situation  was  "deeply  serious."  But 
the  difficulty  from  the  beginning  has  been 
that  the  appraisals  by  McNamara  and  other 
high-ranking  visitors  faU  to  relate  the  politi- 
cal to  the  military.  Almost  entirely  lacking 
in  experience  In  either  international  or  do- 
mestic politics,  McNamara  relied  on  the  esti- 
mates of  the  top-ranking  military.  They,  In 
turn,  were  anxious  to  put  the  best  possible 
face  on  the  war.  Since  the  statement  was 
Issued  more  than  20,000  additional  American 
advisers  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Young  Re- 
publicans in  Washington,  beginning  with  a 
12-minute  standing  ovation,  Goldwater  re- 
tracted not  one  word  of  his  campaign.  While 
he  approved  the  steps  taken  to  carry  the  war 
to  North  Vietnam,  he  went  on  to  say  he  had 
a  terrible  feeling  that  turning  tall  and  com- 
ing home  is  what  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  in  mind.  In  short,  he  was  identify- 
ing the  political  trap  and  if  his  opponent  of 
last  November  should  fall  into  it  he  will  be 
heard  from  loud  and  long. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  April  1  en- 
titled "New  Phase  in  Vietnam"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Phase  in  Vietnam 
The  American  predicament  in  Vietnam 
now  is  one  for  which  the  French  have  a 
word.  It  is  "engrenage."  which  roughly 
translated  means  getting  caught  in  a  mas- 
sive set  of  moving  gears. 

The  limited  air  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam having  thus  far  failed  to  persuade 
Hanoi  to  halt  its  aggression — as  the  attack 
on  the  American  Embassy  In  Saigon  con- 
firms— President  Johnson  reportedly  now 
faces  a  proposal  to  Increase  the  pressure. 
And  Ambassador  Taylor  evidently  has  re- 
turned from  Saigon  to  help  him  decide  how 
much  to  step  up  the  raids. 

The  attacks  theoretically  can  be  escalated 
in  various  ways.  They  can  be  heightened 
in  frequency  or  in  Intensity.  They  can  be 
broadened  in  target  choice,  adding  economic 
installations  to  the  military  ones  struck  so 
far.  And  they  can  be  stepped  up  in  geo- 
graphical sensitivity,  in  proximity  to  North 
Nletnam's  control  center  and  capital,  Hanoi. 
To  escalate  the  attacks  in  frequency  or 
intensity  or  in  choice  of  targets  offers  little, 
especially  If  they  continue  to  be  limited 
largely  to  the  southern  third  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Between  the  17th  and  19th  parallels, 
there  simply  are  not  enough  targets. 

That  was  one  reason  It  was  suggested  to 
the  President  last  year  that  the  operation 
begin  with  small-scale,  semlclandestlne  at- 
tacks, as  in  Laos.  That  way  it  was  thought 
there  would  be  enough  targets  for  a  year  and 
yet  Moscow  would  not  be  put  on  the  spot 
and  Hanoi  would  not  lose  face  in  gradually 
making  quiet  peace  overtures. 

But  the  publicly  announced  mass  raids 
decided  on  In  February  seem  not  only  to 
have  forced  Soviet  arms  shipments  and  a 
stiffening  of  position  in  Hanoi,  but  to  have 
assured   that  the  target  list  would   be  ex- 


hausted In  2  or  3  months.  That  eventually 
Is  now  on  the  horizon,  although  efforts  are 
being  made  to  postpone  the  Inevlteble  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  attacks. 

The  fact  is  that  escalation  by  going  north  / 
of  the  19th  parallel  is  the  only  practicable 
way  to  Increase  the  pressure.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  must  be  decided  here  Is  whether 
It  is  feasible  to  prevent  installation  of  a 
Soviet  air  defense  system  of  surface-air  mls- 
sUes  and  jets  if,  as  reported,  this  equipment 
Is  on  its  way.  The  recent  attacks  on  the 
radar  links  in  North  Vietnam's  air  warning 
and  ground  control  system  suggest  that  this 
may  be  the  American  Intention.  It  coiild 
lead  to  a  direct  confrontation  with  Russia. 

Attacks  on  military  and  industrial  InstaUa- 
tlons  In  the  Hanoi -Haiphong  area,  moreover, 
would  risk  conflict  with  China— not  only  in 
the  air  but  on  the  ground,  which  would  mean 
another  Korea.  Even  so  doughty  a  govern- 
ment as  the  mUitary  regime  In  ThaUand. 
which  now  is  virtually  a  cobelligerent  along- 
side the  United  States,  has  warned  that  the 
Red  River  Valley  region  surrounding  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  is  the  beginning  of  the  highly 
sensitive  Chinese  periphery. 

Even  If  these  dangers  do  not  eventuate, 
the  number  of  significant  mUitary  and  Indus- 
trial targets  north  of  the  19th  parallel  is  not 
extensive.  North  Vietnam  Is  a  primitive  agri- 
cultural country  with  only  about  150,000  in- 
dustrial workers  and  mtoers  in  its  17  mU- 
lion  population.  The  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists undoubtedly  would  not  enjoy  losing 
the  few  dozen  small  factories  they  have  built 
or  restored  over  the  past  decade.  But  they 
simply  do  not  have  much  to  lose. 

It  seems  clear  bombing  will  not  bring 
about  Hanoi's  unconditional  surrender.  It 
may  not  even  produce  a  negotiation,  unless 
the  United  States  makes  persuasive  peace 
proposals  that  both  rally  world  opinion  and 
offer  Hanoi  a  more  attractive  route  to  vla- 
bUity  than  reunification  of  Vietnam  by  force. 

Mr.«.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  axi  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  31 
entitled  "The  Answer  to  Terror"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Answer  to  Terror 

The  sense  of  doom  that  seems  to  lie  over 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  was  given  a  horrible 
symbol  in  the  terrorist  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Saigon. 

The  war  escalates,  and  It  can  do  nothing 
but  escalate  since  both  sides  continue  on 
courses  that  must  crash  because  they  are 
opposing,  adamant,  and  dependent  on  force. 
The  fact  that  some  form  of  escalation  from 
the  Communist  side  was  Just  as  predictable 
as  the  previous  U.S.  escalation  is  no  com- 
fort for  yesterday's  savage  act  of  terrorism 
In  Saigon  and  no  reason  to  condone  such  a 
ruthless  atrocity. 

The  temptation  to  strike  back— and  much 
harder— is  clear,  though  in  his  temperate 
statement  yesterday.  President  Johnson 
seems  to  be  resisting  it.  The  conflict  has 
been  moving  not  like  a  vicious  circle  but 
like  a  vicious  ascending  spiral  ever  since  the 
reprisal  policy  began  after  the  Vletcong 
attack  on  Pleiku  last  month.  That  policy 
has  thus  far  failed  of  its  purpose  of  forcing 
Hanoi  to  call  off  Its  campaign  of  subversion 
and  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  previous  U.S.  poUcy,  tried  for 
4  years,  of  creating  a  stable,  viable,  in- 
dependent South  Vietnam  had  also  failed. 
The  subsequent  extension  of  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam  was  a  tacit  admission  of  the 
failure.  There  is  no  adequate  reason  to  hc^e 
that  a  further  escalation  can  succeed  In  any- 
thing but  more  death  and  destruction,  and 
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the  grave  danger  of  bringing  In  the  Russians 
and /or  Chinese,  and  also  bringing  them 
together. 

The  problem  that  Vietnam  represents  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  military  means. 
The  solution  lies  In  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  fields.  But  the  sltviatlon  has  now 
deteriorated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  only 
Instrument  Washington  has  and  uses  is 
military  force.  There  was  a  time,  and  not 
very  long  ago,  when  negotiation  was  a 
promising  possibility.  In  present  circiim- 
stances  it  seems  that  neither  China  nor  Rus- 
sia nor  North  Vietnam  is  interested.  Yet, 
sooner  or  later,  negotiation  will  again  be 
feasible  if  the  ground  is  prepared  with  some 
other  seeds  than  bombs,  and  it  should  be 
prepared  now. 

The  United  States  has  the  power  to  repay 
the  Saigon  atrocity  with  force  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  times  over.  This  requires  no 
"thought,  no  skill,  no  diplomacy,  no  under- 
standing— Just  power.  It  would  not  bring 
about  Hanoi's  unconditional  surreniter.  A 
serious  peace  offensive  might  bring  tne  de- 
sired results.  Its  preparation  Is  urgent  and 
essential  and  should  take  precedence  over 
the  planning,  now  evidently  underway,  for 
extension  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  by  Rob- 
ert Kleiman  entitled  "Vietnam:  The  In- 
explicable Strategy"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Note  the  titles  of  the  articles. 
We  could  not  have  had  these  articles  a 
year  ago.  The  exhibits  that  I  am  put- 
ting in  the  Record  are  eloquent  proof 
that  there  is  a  great  shift  of  viewpoint  in 
this  country;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that 
shift  will  widen  in  the  months  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1965] 

Vietnam  :  The  Inexplicable  Strategy 

( By  Robert  Kleiman ) 

Paris. — Washington's  policy  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam  while  avoiding  negotiations 
is  sowing  confusion  among  America's  friends. 
To  cross  East  Asia.  India,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  this  NATO  capital  in  Europe  Is  to 
hear  repeated  questioning  of  the  purposes 
and  tactics  of  American  policy. 

There  is  worry  about  Soviet  or  Chinese  in- 
tervention that  would  escalate  the  conflict 
into  a  major  war.  There  is  concern  that  the 
bombing  will  bring  about  a  Sino-Sovlet  rap- 
prochement. There  is  disquiet  that  Soviet- 
American  and  other  East-West  talks  leading 
toward  a  detente  are  grinding  to  a  halt.  And 
there  is  skepticism  everywhere  that  the 
bombing  by  itself  will  force  Hanoi  to  halt 
its  infiltration — the  stated  American  objec- 
tive— or  persuade  the  Vietcong  to  give  up 
their  winning  battle  in  South  Vietnam. 

OESCURE    U.S.    coals 

But  what  most  disturbs  the  Allies  and 
friendly  neutrals — especially  the  British  and 
Indians,  who  would  like  to  mediate — is  the 
lack  of  definition  of  American  objectives. 
Even  full  explanations  delivered  privately 
by  special  envoys  from  Washington  seem  to 
leave  American  intentions  so  opaque  that 
there  is  little  of  interest  to  communicate  to 
Moscow.  Peiping  or  Hanoi,  where  London 
and  New  Delhi  both  maintain  diplomatic 
missions. 

The  lucid  chairman  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Policy  Planning  Council,  Walt  Ros- 
tow,  spent  several  days  recently  explaining 
Washington's  thinking  to  high  foreign  office 
officials  of  a  dozen  NATO  countries.  These 
conversations,  on  the  sidelines  of  the  semi- 
annual seminar  of  the  Atlantic  Policy  Ad- 
visory Group  in  Reinhartshausen,  West  Ger- 


many, overshadowed  the  European  issues 
on  the  regular  agenda.  But,  when  it  was 
all  over,  the  European  policy  planners  felt 
little  more  enlightened  than  before.  The 
consensus  was  that  the  United  States  ur- 
gently needed  to  clarify  its  purposes,  both 
privately  and  publicly.  Mr.  Rostow  was 
urged  to  carry  this  message  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

HARRIMAN    IN    INDIA 

An  even  less  successful  encounter  occurred 
earlier  this  month  in  New  Delhi.  Roving 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  spent  many 
hours  skillfully  explaining  American  policy 
on  Vietnam.  He  received  a  sympathetic  if 
noncommital  hearing  from  Prime  Minister 
Shastrl.  But  he  clashed  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Swaran  Singh,  who  urged  negotiations 
and  a  new  Geneva  conference,  as  did  other 
high  Indian  officials. 

The  incident  shows  that  even  Washing- 
ton's most  prestigious  Ambassador  h.is  diffi- 
culty obtaining  support  abroad  for  a  policy 
that  resists  negotiations  while  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  The  Indians  are  clear  that 
their  interests  parallel  those  of  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  prevent  domination  of 
southeast  Asia  by  Communist  China,  but 
they  do  not  agree  with  all  the  tactics  Wash- 
ington is  employing  for  this  purpose. 

The  Indians  were  told  that  the  United 
States  would  welcome  their  help  in  exploring 
Communist  intentions  and  in  explaining 
American  views,  particularly  during  Shastri's 
forthcoming  visit  to  Moscow.  The  key  point 
was  to  make  It  clear  that  the  United  States 
,  was  not  goin^  to  n  gotlate  until  Hanoi  had 
stopped  its  aggression.  The  Indians  were 
urged  to  stand  with  Washington  In  opposing 
the  Franco-Soviet  proposal  for  a  conference 
without  preconditions.  Tlie  United  States, 
Mr.  Harriman  emphasized,  could  not  agree 
to  a  conference  without  adequate  conditions. 

What,  asked  the  Indians,  are  the  Ameri- 
can conditions?  At  that  point  President 
Johnson's  special  envoy — his  hands  obvi- 
ously tied  by  his  White  House  instructions, 
or  lack  of  them — had  to  reply  that  it  was 
premature  to  explain  this,  but  that  Washing- 
ton wanted  India's  support  for  the  principle 
that  there  must  be  conditions. 

The  Indians  said  they  had  been  Informed 
of  Soviet  plans  to  provide  North  Vietnam 
with  surface-to-air  missiles,  technicians  and 
fighter  aircraft  manned  by  Soviet  person- 
nel. And  they  warned  that  Moscow  would 
not  pursue  bilateral  negotiations  for  a  de- 
tente while  American  bombing  continued. 

The  Indians  believe  there  is  a  serious  threat 
of  war  stemming  from  the  possibility  that 
Russia  may  take  over  the  air  defense  of 
North  Vietnam.  In  urging  negotiations  they 
argue  that,  once  the  conference  date  Is  set, 
a  cease-fire  effective  before  the  talks  begin 
will  be  more  easily  obtainable. 

As  the  major  power  in  Asia  threatened  by 
Communist  Chinese  aggression,  the  Indians 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  take 
the  initiative  in  proposing  a  conference,  stat- 
ing Its  conditions  and  objectives  clearly. 
Some  suggest  that  Washington  take  the  dra- 
matic step  of  announcing  that  It  would  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam  for  2  or  3  weeks, 
pending  a  Communist  reply  and  cessation 
of  major  Communist  military  operations. 
This  would  expose  whether  Hanoi  and  Mos- 
cow were  serious  In  stating  that  the  main 
obstacle  to  negotiation  was  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

PEACE    OFFENSIVE    NEEDED 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  ingenious 
formulas  that  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  open  a  long-neglected  peace  of- 
fensive. Proposals  for  an  honorable  nego- 
tiation, now  evoked  by  President  Johnson  as 
an  objective,  would  help  refute  the  image 
the  United  States  has  been  acquiring  in  Asia 
as  "the  white  aggressor  on  colored  soil,"  in 
Europe,  it  would  reply  to  such  charges  as 


that  of  the  New  Statesman  that  Washington 
"has  now  forfeited  all  right  to  British  sym- 
pathy  over  Vietnam"  because  of  a  "savage 
intensification  of  the  war  *  •  *  accompanied 
by  an  apparent  refusal  to  contemplate  nego- 
tiations in  any  form." 

And  it  is  even  possible  that  persuasive 
proposals  might  find  a  response  In  the  Com- 
munist world.  Clearly,  before  any  further 
step-up  in  the  American  air  offensive  in 
North  Vietnam,  the  time  has  come  to  devise 
and  set  in  motion  a  political  stategy  that, 
for  the  first  time,  will  take  priority  over 
military  tactics. 

Mr.  MORSE.'  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Michael  Rosen,  along 
with  an  open  letter  to  President  John- 
son on  Vietnam,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Providence,  R.I., 

March  23. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washintgon,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Th°  enclosed  open 
letter  to  President  Johnson  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
March  21.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  to  your  attention.    ' 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  issue 


Is   unfortunate   that   your    sane,   forthright 
defense  of  world  law  is  in  such  marked  con- 
trast to  the  opinions  of  so  many  of  your 
colleagues. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Rosen. 


Open    Letter    to    President    Johnson    on 
Vietnam 

We,  as  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity of  Rhode  Island,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  policies  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  United  States  has  increased  its  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam:  The  danger  of  a  major 
war  in  Asia  is  increasing  rapidly. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  risVs  and  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  our  country.  Howpver,  as  citi- 
zens of  a  democratic  society,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ask  what  sprriflces  wiU  be 
involved  and  for  what  purposes  they  will  be 
made. 

Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?  You  have  stated 
that  we  are  there  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
people  defend  their  freedom.  Mr.  President, 
as  coup  follows  coup  In  Saigon,  how  can  we 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  strife-ridden 
country  are  free?  Not  one  of  these  m.^ny 
governments  has  been  elected  and  not  one 
appears  to  have  had  any  widespreod  support. 

Are  we  on  the  side  of  a  popular  cause? 
There  is  much  evidence  that  we  are  not. 
For  example,  after  the  recent  attack  on  our 
base  at  Plelku,  an  American  officer  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "any  of  the  people  In 
the  hamlet  over  there  could  have  warned  us 
that  the  Vietcong  were  around,  but  they 
did  not  warn  us." 

If  aid  from  North  Vietnam  ceased,  would 
the  guerrilla  activity  cease?  There  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would.  Most  reports 
available  to  the  public  contend  that  the  Viet- 
cong weaponry  consists  largely  of  captured 
U.S.  equipment.  The  guerrillas  are  fed  and 
sheltered  by  the  rural  population  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  major  proportion  of 
the  Vietcong  forces  seem  to  be  recruited 
from  the  native  peasantry. 

How  can  we  hope  to  end  the  war  by  extend- 
ing it  to  North  Vietnam  when  the  main 
source  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  In- 
stability and  unpopularity  of  the  regime  in 
Saigon?  While  Hanoi  certainly  aids  the 
rebel    activity,    bombing    the    north    cannot 
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stop  the  Vietcong  from  obtaining  supplies 
in  the  south.  It  is  obvious  that  this  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  winning  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Is  it  possible  to  win  a  military  victory  In 
South  Vietnam?  The  French  suffered  172,- 
000  casualties  and  they  lost  the  war.  A  mili- 
tary expert  estimated  that  we  would  have  to 
commit  up  to  1  million  American  soldiers 
probably  for  many  years.  North  Vietnam 
has  an  army  of  250,000  men;  China  has  an 
army  of  several  million  men.  Mr.  President, 
we  could  devastate  Asia  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons but  can  we  win  a  land  war  against  such 
forces? 

The  only  real  alternative  to  large-scale  war 
Is  a  negotiated  settlement.  The  United 
States  and  China  are  the  only  two  major 
countries  who  have  refused  to  see  the  need 
for  such  negotiations.  Our  demand  for  com- 
plete Vietcong  withdrawal  is  as  unrealistic 
as  China's  demand  for  complete  American 
withdrawal.  In  the  past,  in  Algeria,  Suez, 
Cyprus,  and  many  other  places,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  that  confiicts  must  be 
settled  at  the  conference  table.  World 
opinion  is  virtually  unanimous  In  agreeing 
that  this  conflict,  too,  should  be  settled  by 
diplomats,  not  armies. 

The  dangers  of  further  escalation  are  grave. 
At  best,  this  would  mean  the  abandonment 
of  all  the  excellent  plans  for  building  the 
Great  Society  and  the  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans.  At  worst,  it 
could  mean  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

A  recent  Gallop  poll  has  shown  that  81 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  in  favor 
of  an  international  conference  including  the 
leaders  of  southeast  Asia  and  China.  We 
urge  you  to  follow  this  course.  It  is  the  only 
honorable,  just,  and  humane  way  out  of  our 
present  dilemma. 

This  advertisement  has  been  paid  for  by 
the  signers. 

If  you  are  In  agreement  with  this  state- 
ment we  urge  you  to  write  to  President  John- 
son and  your  Senators. 

(Note. — The  members  of  the  academic 
community  who  have  signed  this  letter  have 
done  so  only  as  Individual  citizens.  The 
institutional  affiliations  are  Included  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  identification.) 

Brown  University:  Charles  Baldwin, 
Chaplain;  Kenenth  Barkin,  History: 
Frederick  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Division  of 
Medical  Science;  Frederic  E.  Bisshopp, 
Applied  Mathematics;  Donald  S. 
Blough,  Psychology;  Kees  W.  Bolle,  Re- 
ligious Studies;  Elizabeth  Brown 
Chase,  Biology;  Herman  B.  Chase,  Biol- 
ogy; Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Chemistry;  Al- 
lan H.  Clark,  Mathematics;  William 
C.  Crossgrove,  German;  Donald  Fanger, 
Slavic  Languages;  Leo  N.  Flanagan, 
English;  Wendell  Fleming,  Mathema- 
tics; Ted  Frankel,  Mathematics;  Eu- 
gene A.  Friedmann,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Stanton  Gamer,  Eng- 
lish; John  K.  Gilbert,  French;  Joseph 
Gurland,  Engineering;  Frederick  W. 
Hegge,  Psychology;  Herbert  Heidel- 
berger.  Philosophy;  Michael  Hinden, 
English;  Werner  Hoffmeister,  German; 
Park  Honan,  English;  'Alan  Howard, 
Mathematics;  David  Joravsky,  History; 
Donald  L.  Kimmel,  Jr.,  Division  of 
Medical  Science;  Edward  Koren,  Art; 
Seymour  Lederberg,  Biology;  Myrna 
Pike  Lee,  Mathematics;  Barbara  K. 
Lewalski,  English;  William  G.  Mc- 
Loughiin,  History;  Nicolaus  C.  Mills, 
American  Civilization;  Gerald  Need- 
ham,  Art;  Etta  S.  Onat,  English;  E.  T. 
Onat,  Engineering;  Harold  Organic, 
Sociology:  Charles  H.  Philbrlc,  Eng- 
lish; Beverly  S.  Ridgely,  French: 
Michael  I.  Rosen,  Mathematics; 
Thomas  G.  Sanders,  Religious  Studies; 
Lawrence  P.  Schlff,  Sociology; 
Richard  Schmltt,  Philosophy;  William 
R.  Schoedel,  Religious  Studies;  D.  W. 


Schximann,  German;  Steven  S. 
Schwarzschlld,  Religious  Studies; 
JtUius  S.  Scott,  Christian  Association; 
Merwin   Slbulkln,  Engineering;    Alene 

F.  Sliver,  Biology;  Carole  Slrovlch, 
Mathematics;  David  Stea,  Psychology; 
Fred  Stollnitz,  Psychology;  Vincent 
Tomas,  Phllosphy;  Harold  N.  Ward, 
Mathematics;  Karl  S.  Weimar,  Ger- 
man; Leonard  Weiss,  Applied  Mathe- 
matics; John  Wermer,  Mathematics; 
Margaret  L.  Wilbur,  English. 

Rhode  Island  College:  Paul  W.  Anghi- 
nettl,  English;  Edith  C.  Becker,  Art; 
Walter  J.  Blanchard,  Social  Studies; 
Elizabeth  Cooling,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion; Doris  Dashew,  History;  Spencer 
DeVault,  Psychology;  Thomas  G.  De- 
vine,  English;  Ara  Dostourian,  History; 
Morton  Felix,  Psychology,  D.  G.  Hart- 
man,  Biology;  Raymond  H.  Holden, 
Psychology;  Anthony  H.  Hull,  History; 
Alleen  S.  Kradltor,  History;  Kenneth 
P.  Lewalsky,  History;  Eugene  H.  Perry, 
Social  Science;  Donald  C.  Smith,  Art; 
Nancy  Sullivan,  English;  Herbert  R- 
Winter,  Political  Science. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design:  Robert 

G.  Hamilton,  Painting;  Baruch  D.  Klr- 
chenbaum.  History  of  Art;  John  W. 
Lincoln,  Design;  Bernard  Sabaroflf, 
Architecture;  Judith  Speyer,  Associate 
Chaplain. 

University  of  Rhode  Island:  M.  Ezzedln 
Batroukha,  Journalism;  James  D. 
Brash,  Dean  of  Summer  Session;  Joel 
A.  Dain,  Chemistry;  Joel  B.  Dlrlam, 
Economics;  Otto  Dornberg,  Languages; 
Herman  Eschenbacher,  Education; 
George  Fltzelle,  Child  Development; 
Maxk  L  Goldman,  English;  Ethyl 
Grady,  Home  Management;  William 
Haller,  Jr.,  Economics;  Niels  Mad- 
sen.  Chemical  Engineering;  Nelson 
Marshall.  Oceanography;  Richard  T. 
Neuse,  English;  Elizabeth  Page,  Child 
Development;  Elton  Rayeck,  Econom- 
ics; Stanley  Rublnsky,  Industrial  En- 
gineering; Richard  Sabatlno,  Econom- 
ics; Milton  Solomon,  Agricultural 
Chemistry;  Bernard  Schurman,  Eco- 
nomics; Robert  P.  Smith,  History; 
'Warren  Smith,  English;  Grace  Ellen 
Stiles.  Education:  A.  Ralph  Thomp- 
son, Chemical  Engineering;  Paschal 
VlgUonese.  Languages:  Ferdinand  Vot- 
ta,  Jr.,  Chemical  Engineering;  Frank 
G.  Wiener,  Marketing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Many  in  the  academic 
communities  who  are  signing  these  open 
letters  are  recognized  scholars  on  Asia. 
They  have  signed  advertisements  pro- 
testing this  administration's  policies  in 
Asia.  'Those  men  have  forgotten  more 
about  Asia  than  Rusk,  the  Bundys, 
McNamara,  Taylor.  Alexis  Johnson,  and 
the  reset  of  this  administration's  war 
hawks  will  ever  know  about  Vietnam. 
These  men  have  forgotten  more  about 
Asia  than  the  President's  advisers  will 
ever  know.  That  is  why  it  saddens  me 
to  find  my  administration  following  such 
ill  advice  as  it  has  been  following,  when 
it  has  available  to  It  the  knowledge  of 
outstanding  authorities  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up. 

Do  Senators  believe  that  it  is  easy 
for  them  v_  do  so?  They  have  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  in  their  academic 
communities. 

Let  us  consider  Hans  Morgenthau  of 
Chicago.  Can  Senato^f  cite  to  me  any 
man  in  this  country,  including  anyone 
in  the  present  administration,  whose 
knowledge  on  Asia  can  even  begin  to 
compare  with  that  of  Hans  Morgenthau? 


The  other  day  I  lectured  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  I  was  honored  by 
being  invited  to  participate  in  a  30- 
minute  radio  broadcast  with  Hans 
Morgenthau. 

Not  only  did  he  fill  me  with  humility; 
he  inspired  me  with  a  determination  to 
continue  to  warn  the  American  people 
about  the  holocaust  they  are  being  led 
into  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  stopped. 
"What  Hans  Morgenthau  said  there  and 
what  he  said  in  the  article  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  placed 
in  the  Record  earlier  this  afternoon  is 
irrefutable;  and  this  administration  can- 
not answer  him.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  scholars  whose  names  will  be  found 
on  these  advertisements. 

I  am  only  pleading  that  my  adminis- 
tration listen  to  the  advice  of  those  who 
know,  rather  than  to  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  themselves  so  implicated  and 
have  now  developed  such  a  professional 
self-interest,  because  they  do  not  want  to 
be  proved  wrong,  that  the  great  danger  is 
that  they  are  going  to  be  proved  wrong. 
Too  many  people  are  going  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  before  there  is  a  final  recog- 
nition that  we  cannot  win  the  peace  by 
making  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "House  Stud- 
ies Charges  U.S.  Military  Restricting 
Viet  News,"  published  in  the  Sunday 
Oregonian  of  March  21,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian,  Mar.  21,  1965] 
House  Studies  Charges  U.S.  Military 
Restricting  Viet  News 
Washington. — An     Information     subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  In- 
vestigating complaints  that  U.S.  military  au- 
thorities are  Imposing  severe  restrictions  on 
foreign  correspondents  in  South  Vietnam. 

"We  are  very  concerned  that  the  American 
people  get  maximum  Information  In  Viet- 
nam," the  subcommittee  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, said. 

The  Defense  Department  has  promised  to 
Investigate  the  situation  and  will  make  a  full 
report,  a  subcommittee  aid  reported. 

Top  U.S.  Government  Information  officers 
will  discuss  news  coverage  In  Vietnam  with 
U.S.  press  relations  officials. 

Marshall  Wright,  State  Department  press 
officer,  said  In  Washington  that  the  meeting 
would  look  into  news  coverage  of  American 
military  and  other  activities  In  the  war-torn 
country. 

Arthvir  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs,  In  reply  to  a  news- 
man's questions,  acknowledged  some  changes 
In  announcements  of  air  strikes  against 
Communist  North  Vietnam.  But  he  said 
the  Department's  policy  was^  one  of  "com- 
plete candor  with  newsmen." 
version  varies 
Dispatches  from  Saigon,  however,  painted 
a  picture  of  restrictions  which  are  making 
the  war  there  more  difficult  to  cover  than  at 
any  time  since  major  U.S.  Involvement  began 
In  1961. 

While  there  are  115  accredited  correspond- 
ents in  Vietnam,  there  are  60  American  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officers  assigned  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  correspondents.  At  least  as 
many  Vietnamese  press  officers  are  similarly 
employed,  creating  a  ratio  of  about  one  In- 
formation  officer  per  correspondent. 
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Newsmen  In  Saigon  reported  these  recent 
developments: 

1.  Five  newsmen  were  arrested  Inside  the 
U.S.  marine  compound  at  Da  Nang,  the  stra- 
tegic alrbase  near  the  North  Vietnam  fron- 
tier. A  spokesman  said  there  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding and  the  newsmen  were  re- 
leased. 

2  Six  weeks  after  the  Pentagon  said  it  was 
working  on  a  pool  of  correspondents  to  Join 
the  7th  neet  and  report  first  hand  activities 
of  American  pilots,  a  group  of  correspond- 
ents was  flown  to  the  carrier  Ranger  for  a 
brief  1-day  visit.  A  staff  of  23  carefully 
briefed  escort  officers  stayed  with  the  news- 
men during  the  visit. 

3.  An  escorting  officer  must  accompany  each 
correspondent  admitted  to  Da  Nang  Alrbase. 

4.  Interviews  with  fliers  must  be  arranged 
on  an  individual  basis  with  the  escort  officer 
present,  a  policy  also  in  effect  in  the  Pen* 
tagon. 

5.  Newsmen  have  been  barred  from  U.S. 
military  clubs  and  restaurants  both  at  Da 
Nang  Alrbase  and  in  the  city  of  Da  Nang. 

6.  Pilots  flying  outside  Vietnam  are  In- 
structed not  to  talk  to  anyone. 

TWO  DISPATCHED 

Two  U.S.  Information  officers,  one  civilian 
and  one  military,  were  sent  from  Saigon  to 
Da  Nang  Thursday  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion. Authorities  in  Saigon  said  there  were 
plans  to  establish  a  press  camp  in  Da  Nang 
but  they  yotild  not  elaborate. 

"This  Is'the  first  war  in  American  history," 
one  newsman  told  an  American  military 
spokesman  in  Vietnam,  "in  which  newsmen 
are  being  barred  from  the  battle  area — In 
this  case  airstrlkes,  airbases,  and  the  fleet — 
to  talk  freely  with  the  men  Involved." 

Newsmen  have  expressed  no  objection  to 
safeguards  against  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation. There  is  no  censorship  of  corre- 
spondents' dispatches. 

Their  main  handicap  to  free  flow  of  news 
is  caused  by  drying  up  of  sources.  Some 
newsmen  hold  that  the  presence  of  an  escort 
officer  at  every  Interview  frightens  the  man 
being  Interviewed  so  that  natural  answers 
are  not  obtainable. 

Newsmen  also  fear  that  no  distinction  will 
be  made  between  stories  Involving  security 
and  those  involving  subjects  annoying  or 
embarrassing  to  military  policymakers. 

During  World  War  II,  hundreds  of  corre- 
spondents reported  military  activities  In 
every  part  of  the  world.  A  number  were 
killed.  Dispatches  were  subject  to  censor- 
ship. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  said  in  a  statement  issued 
in  New  York: 

"New  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Pentagon 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  whether  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"Barring  correspondents  from  free  access 
to  airbases  and  other  niilitary  installations 
and  providing  an  'escort'  for  every  <*>rre- 
spondent  is  clearly  aimed  not  at  security 
matters  but  at  controlling  what  American 
fighting  men  might  say.  Such  controls  ex- 
ceed anything  done  in  the  darkest  days  of 
World  War  II. 

"Correspondents  have  voluntarily  acceded 
to  military  requests  on  security  matters,  such 
as  not  reporting  raids  until  planes  return. 
So  far  as  the  Associated  Press  Is  concerned, 
our  correspondents  would  be  prepared  to 
submit  alrbase  copy  to  formal  censorship  if 
the  U.S.  Army  installs  it. 

"freedom  asked 

"But  correspondents  should  be  free  to  see 
and  cover  all  aspects  of  the  war  as  was  done 
In  World  War  II. 

"The  spectacle  of  23  Navy  'escort*  officers 
greeting  a  small  group  of  correspondents  on 
a  brief  carrier  visit,  of  scores  of  press  rela- 
tions officers  being  on  U.S.  payrolls  but  not 


available  when  a  correspondent  wants  to  get 
on  an  airbase  would  be  ludicrous  if  the 
matter  were  not  so  serious." 

During  much  of  the  past  year,  officially 
sanctioned  press  Interviews  with  American 
servicemen  have  required  the  presence  of  a 
military  Information  officer.  In  practice, 
however,  correspondents  traveling  on  their 
own  had  been  able,  until  the  last  few  days, 
to  talk  to  servicemen  privately. 

Escort  restrictions  were  Imposed  at  Da 
Nang  last  week.  Since  the  base  has  only  two 
men  available  for  escort  duty  and  some  30 
correspondents  are  covering  Da  Nang,  the 
order  makes  coverage  almost  Impossible. 

A  U.S.  military  spokesman  said  the  re- 
strictions were  ordered  by  the  Vietnamese 
air  force.  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi  de- 
nied knowledge  of  it. 

Originally,  the  restrictions  applied  to  the 
entire  base,  but  U.S.  officials  said  later  their 
authority  covered  only  U.S.  facilities  at  the 
base. 

An  order  imposed  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Tuesday,  demanding  escorts  along  the  South 
Vietnamese-controlled  road  which  Is  the  sole 
access  to  U.S.  Marines  at  Da  Nang,  was  re- 
scinded a  few  hours  later. 

A  military  spokesman  in  Saigon  was  asked 
whether  he  would  cite  any  Instance  In  re- 
cent weeks  where  military  security  had  been 
violated.    He  replied: 

"No,  I  cannot.  But  do  you  lock  the  door 
after  the  horse  is  gone?" 

When  requests  were  made  in  Washington 
for  a  pool  of  newsmen  to  join  the  7th  Fleet, 
Sylvester  said  the  public  did  not  care  whether 
such  coverage  was  available  or  not. 

The  tight  military  control  at  the  source  of 
information  in  South  Vietnam  Is  comparable 
to  that  Imposed  by  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara,  during  the  Cuban  crisis 
and  understood  to  be  imposed  by  him  this 
time. 

REQUEST    MADE 

Newsmen  asked  the  Pentagon  in  1962  to 
permit  on-the-spot  coverage  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
base  at  Guantanamo  and  the  U.S.  blockade 
of  Cuba.  The  Defense  Department  refused 
at  first.  Sometime  later,  a  press  pool  was 
allowed  to  fly  1  day  over  the  blockade  area. 
Newsmen  were  not  allowed  aboard  ships  or 
on  air  bases. 

Congressman  Moss  said  later  that  he  and 
his  committee  thought  newsmen  should  have 
been  permitted  to  go  to  Guantanamo  and 
to  be  with  the  blockade  fleet  after  President 
Kennedy  announced  a  quarantine  against 
offensive  weapons. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis  Sylvester  said  the 
Kennedy  administration  controlled  news  of 
Government  actions  as  a  weapon  in  the 
drive  to  force  the  dismantling  of  Russian 
bases  in  Cuba. 

"News  flowing  from  actions  taken  by  the 
Government  is  part  of  the  weaponry,"  Syl- 
vester said. 

In  December  1962,  Sylvester  told  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  jotirnalistic  society,  in 
New  York,  that  he  had  not  changed  his  views 
but  "even  though  I  think  what  I  said  was 
accurate,  I  shouldn't  have  said  it." 

In  that  speech  Sylvester  also  said:  "It's 
inherent  in  a  government's  right,  if  neces- 
sary, to  lie  to  save  itself  when  it  is  going 
up  into  a  nuclear  war.  This  seentis  to  me  to 
be  basic." 

Sylvester,  dvu-ing  the  Cuban  crisis  ordered 
the  Pentagon's  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel to  report  to  public  Information  officials 
what  they  told  newsmen  In  Interviews.  He 
said  the  purpose  was  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  "speak  with  one  voice." 

In  May  1964  Sylvester  Issued  a  new  order 
calling  for  weekly  reports  to  his  office  "on 
Interviews  granted  by  departmental  person- 
nel at  the  seat  of  Government,"  Including 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 


PURPOSE    GIVEN 
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The  stated  purpose  of  that  order  was  "to 
keep  the  Secretary  of  Defense  properly  in- 
formed  as  to  whether  there  Is  a  broad  and 
continuous  flow  of  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  public,  particu- 
larly through  media  representatives." 

Sylvester  acknowledged  that  the  order  was 
Intended  to  remind  defense  officials  of  the 
memorandum  Issued  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

The  freedom  of  Information  committee  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  said  In  a  report  at  Its  an- 
nual convention  last  November  that  the 
Defense  Department's  Information  policies 
"continue  to  cause  more  concern  this  year 
than  those  of  any  other  area  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

"There  were  hard-to-understand  delays  in 
getting  newsmen  to  Guantanamo  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  at  critical  times,"  the  report 
said. 

"Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  and 
slstant  Secretary  Arthur  Sylvester  continue 
a  trend  toward  centralizing  information  ac- 
tivities In  Sylvester's  office.  This  was  done 
In  the  name  of  economy  (and  surely  econ- 
omies should  and  can  be  made) ,  but  the  In- 
dividual armed  services  continue  to  feel  that 
the  real  purpose  was  to  suppress  expressions 
of  diversities  of  opinion  on  military  matters." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Washington:  Just  a  Little  Old 
'Benevolent  Incapacitator,' "  written  by 
James  Reston,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  24,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:  Just  a  Little  Old  Benevolent 
Incapacitator 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  23. — The  Pentagon's 
main  argument  for  using  nauseous  gas  In 
Vietnam  Is  that  It  Is  better  In  some  cases  to 
gas  the  Communists  than  to  malm  or  kill 
them.  The  officers  here  even  have  a  won- 
derful phrase  to  describe  the  new  instru- 
ments of  chemical  warfare:  "Benevolent  In- 
capacltators." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  defense  for  using 
poison  gas  in  the  First  World  War.  It  wasn't 
very  "benevolent"  and  it  often  Incapacitated 
a  man  for  life,  and  It  sent  such  a  shudder 
through  the  world  that  even  In  so  savage  a 
conflict  as  the  Second  World  War  It  wasn't 
used. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  supplying  "poison"  gas  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  He  almost 
sounded  as  if  he  was  doing  the  Communists 
a  favor  by  treating  them  like  rowdy  race 
rioters  In  Rochester,  but  the  thing  Is  not 
quite  as  Innocent  as  he  made  it  sound. 

WHAT  next? 

The  trouble  with  reverting  to  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  gas  in  war  is  that  It  opens  up 
so  many  other  possibilities  of  chemical  war- 
fare. The  use  of  gas  on  the  battlefield  has 
almost  stopped  in  the  last  two  generations, 
but  the  art  of  chemical  warfare  has  not. 

There  Is  now  a  whole  new  arsenal  of  gases 
that  not  only  nauseate,  but  stun  and  para- 
lyze the  enemy.  The  military  correspondent 
of  The  Evening  Star  In  Washington,  Richard 
Fryklund,  for  example,  recently  reported  on 
"the  latest  and  best" — a  gas  called  BZ  by  the 
U.S.  Army. 

He  tells  of  recent  tests  of  BZ  at  the  Army's 
Chemical  Warfare  Proving  Grounds  at  Dug- 
way,  Utah.  Volunteer  soldiers  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  effects  of  BZ  while  they  were 
executing  simple  battlefield  operations. 

"In  one  case,"  he  reports,  "a  soldier  on 
guard  duty  was  gassed.     He  was  approached 
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bv  a  strange  soldier  who  said  he  did  not  know 
the  password.  The  guard  tried  to  remember 
what  to  do  about  it,  couldn't,  got  tired  of 
the  whole  problem  and  sat  do^  and  went 

Secretary  McNamara  emphasized  that  the 
only  gas  that  was  used  In  Vietnam  was  the 
same  as  the  gas  that  can  be  purchased  at  a 
store.  But  the  same  argument  made  for 
nauseous  gas  could  also  be  made  for  BZ  or 
even  for  some  of  the  paralyzing  gases.  After 
all  It  is  more  "benevolent"  to  paralyze  a  man 
than  to  kill  him  with  a  machlnegun. 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on  the  Mc- 
Namara argiiment?  And  even  If  you  draw 
It  at  nauseous  gas,  how  do  you  know  what 
gas  the  enemy  will  use  after  you  start  this 
devlUsh  business? 

The  national  policy  on  the  use  of  all  chem- 
ical weapons  has  been  that  the  United  States 
would  consider  using  them  only  If  the  enemy 
used  them,  but  the  Pentagon's  reaction  to 
the  criticism  of  using  nauseous  gas  was 
merely  to  express  surprise  that  anybody 
would  be  disturbed. 

Nobody  concerned  has  even  claimed  that 
the  use  of  the  gas  was  effective.  The  mili- 
tary spokesman  in  Saigon  said  it  proved  of 
little  value  on  the  three  occasions  It  was 
used.  In  two  cases,  according  to  United 
Press  International  in  Saigon,  It  was  dis- 
covered that  no  Reds  were  In  the  area.  In  a 
third,  a  few  Communists  may  have  been  "de- 
moralized." but  "there  was  a  fair  wind  that 
day  and  the  people  were  not  very  ill." 

The  main  effect  was  merely  to  nauseate  a 
lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  with  the 
thought  that  gas  could  be  used  merely  on 
the  authority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers concerned. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  Incident 
was  that  it  occurred  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  United  States  was  beginning  to 
gain  a  little  more  understanding  in  the 
world  for  its  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  started  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  dropping  napalm  fire 
bombs  on  Communists  targets,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  outcry  for  negotiations  to  end 
the  war.  President  Johnson  has  insisted 
from  the  start,  as  he  told  42  State  Gov- 
ernors at  the  White  House  this  week,  that 
he  would  go  anywhere  at  any  time  IT  he 
thought  he  could  serve  the  cause  of  peace, 
but  that  there  was  simply  no  evidence  that 
the  Communists  were  Interested  in  nego 
ating  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

This  view  Is  now  being  confirmed  by  the 
principal  foreign  offices  of  the  world.  The 
British  Foreign  Secretary  underscored  the 
point  at  the  White  House  today.  He  told 
the  President  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Andrei  Gromyko,  had  said  in  London 
a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  useless  to  talk 
about  negotiations. 

REBUFFED    ON    TALKS 

The  French,  who  have  been  the  principal 
agitators  for  a  negotiated  settlement,  now 
concede  that  their  explorations  In  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi  have  been  rebuffed,  and  the 
Canadians  report  that  their  official  on  the 
International  Control  Commission  In  Viet- 
nam was  not  even  given  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists. 

Accordingly,  the  propaganda  was  over 
Vietnam  was  beginning  to  turn  a  little  to 
the  American  side,  when  the  gas  Incident 
was  disclosed,  Incapacitating  our  own  propa- 
gandists, and  not  very  benevolently  either. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  article  deals  with  the  gas  issue.  I 
thought,  except  for  its  tragedy,  that  one 
of  the  most  ridiculous  excuses  I  ever 
heard  was  the  excuse  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  gas  is  being  used  to 
protect  women  and  children.  Gas  has 
been  dropped  in  places  where  women  and 


children  have  been  gassed.     But  it  is 
said,  "Gas  does  not  kill;  bullets  do." 

Mr.  President,  how  do  you  like  that 
statement?  Is  it  a  complete  non  sequi- 
tur? 

I  understand  that  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  today  one  of  the  spokesman 
for  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  during 
some  riots  in  a  British  colony  this  kind 
of  gas  had  been  used.  What  does  that 
prove?  Does  that  justify  our  action  in  a 
war?  The  use  of  nonlethal  gas  along 
with  lethal  gas  gave  rise  to  the  protest, 
after  World  War  I,  that  led  to  the  con- 
vention of  1925.  But  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  this  administration  will  admit 
that  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas  violates  the 
articles  of  fair  war.  I  know  it  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  talk  about  fair  war;  but  it  so 
happens  that  articles  governing  fair  war 
exist,  and  civilized  nations  are  supposed 
to  follow  them. 

Because  nonlethal  gas  has  been  used 
in  some  riots,  somewhere,  and  in  some 
police  activities,  somewhere,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, believe  it  or  not,  believe  that  that 
justifies  using  it  in  war;  whereas  the 
convention  prohibits  poisonous  "or  other 
gases"  in  warfare.  It  does  not  say,  "or 
other  gases  except  nauseating  gases, 
gases  that  so  incapacitate  a  soldier  that 
they  are  mere  sitting  ducks  for  the  bul- 
lets." Whom  do  they  think  they  are 
fooling?  The  gases  are  being  used  so 
that  soldiers  cannot  fight  back  and  then 
can  be  shot.  If  we  do  not  watch  out,  we 
shall  be  getting  excuses  from  our  war 
hawks  for  the  killing  of  captured 
prisoners. 

No,  Mr.  President;  the  verbalism  of 
this  administration  cannot  change  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  nonlethal  gases  in 
the  Vietnam  war  has  shocked  humanity 
around  the  world  and  is  turning  a  bloody 
page  in  American  history. 

I  am  glad  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
-  article  entitled  "Washington:  Just  a  Lit- 
tle Old  'Benevolent  Incapacitors,'  "  writ- 
ten by  James  Reston. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  entitled  "When  a  War 
Policy  Fails,"  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  March  21,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  a   War   Policy  Fails 

The  Post-Dispatch  takes  no  pleasure  in 
publishing  Richard  Dudman's  series  of  dis- 
patches from  South  Vietnam  beginning  in 
today's  news  columns. 

It  Is  always  more  agreeable  to  bear  good 
tidings  than  111.  As  Americans  we  wish  we 
could  report  that  the  United  States  is  win- 
ning the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  facts  as  assayed  by  a  skilled  re- 
porter with  much  experience  in  that  land  of 
conflict,  are  otherwise;  and  we  believe  the 
American  people  must  have  the  facts,  stripped 
of  the  distortions  and  half-truths  of  an  in- 
creasingly controlled  official  Information 
policy. 

The  bitter  truth  is  that  things  are  not  go- 
ing well  in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Dudman 
reports  that  the  United  States  faces  Imminent 
defeat.  The  massive  air  strikes  against  the 
North  have  brought  no  perceptible  Improve- 
ment even  In  the  military  situation;  and  the 
political  situation,  always  the  more  impor- 
tant, U  rapidly  deteriorating. 


Scores  of  "pacified"  villages  have  been  re- 
taken by  the  Vietcong  in  recent  weeks,  the 
Communists  have  continued  to  Increase  their 
strength,  American  forces  even  dare  not  trvist 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  protect  our  bases, 
but  must  mount  guard  duty  themselves. 

As  Mr.  Dudman  sums  it  up,  "our  side"  may 
still  control  the  cities  and  the  air;  but  "their 
side"  controls  the  great  majority  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  commands  the  allegiance  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people. 

What  to  do? 

There  Is  no  disguising  the  palnfulness  of 
the  decisions  confronting  the  United  States, 
and  this  newspaper  takes  no  comfort  in  hav- 
ing warned  of  precisely  this  result  through- 
out the  10  long  years  of  a  disastrously  wrong 
Vietnam  policy. 

Having  got  In  so  deep,  It  Is  difficult  indeed 
to  find  any  way  out  that  will  not  cost  oui 
country  respect  and  prestige.  Some  say  that 
therefore  we  must  dig  In  ever  deeper,  even 
to  the  point  of  war  with  China,  even  to  the 
point  of  world  nuclear  war.  But  no  great 
country  can  Justify  before  history  risking  a 
world  war  solely  to  save  face,  a  presumably 
Oriental  compulsion.  If  the  only  choice  left 
is  one  between  unpalatable  alternatives,  let 
us  have  the  courage  to  accept  the  least  unde- 
sirable course  Instead  of  blundering  Into  a 
major  war  for  want  of  the  fortitude  to  choose. 

The  present  policy  is  to  punish  North 
Vietnam  so  severely,  by  air  bombardment, 
that  it  wUl  "halt  its  aggression"  In  South 
Vietnam.  This  policy  plainly  is  not  working 
and  logically  can  never  work. 

It  requires  the  United  States  to  take  over, 
more  and  more,  a  civil  war  which  the  Viet- 
namese people  themselves  are  unwilling  to 
fight. 

It  requires  us  to  believe  that,  though  we 
ourselves  would  not  be  bombed  into  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  the  North  Vietnamese 
backed  by  China  will  accept  that  fate. 

It  requires  us  to  kill  women  and  children 
in  the  co\irse  of  attacking  military  installa- 
tions which,  in  a  guerrilla  war,  are  insep- 
arable from  the  civilian  countryside.  Every 
civilian  slaughtered- only  stiffens  the  will  to 
resist,  past  week,  villagers  near  the  big  air- 
base  of  Da  Nang  tried  to  use  the  bodies  of 
16  children,  killed  In  a  bombing  raid.  In  an 
anti-American,  antiwar  demonstration. 
Vietnamese  troops  broke  up  the  demonstra- 
tion, but  can  anyone  believe  they  drained 
the  bitterness  from  those  villagers*  hearts? 

What  a  policy  to  be  conducted  by  L3mdon 
B.  Johnson.  How  can  a  President  who  has 
displayed  so  much  compassion  and  under- 
standing in  Alabama  sanction  so  much  bru- 
tality and  Irrationality  in  Asia? 

At  times  the  administration  has  indicated 
that  its  alr-strlke  policy  was  Intended  to 
bring  North  Vietnam  to  the  conference  table 
for  a  negotiated  settlement.  If  this  ever 
was  the  pvu"pose,  it  is  obviously  not  being 
achieved.  The  Russians,  who  have  every 
reason  to  favor  negotiations,  have  now  given 
up  any  effort  to  arrange  them.  U  Thant's 
efforts  in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations 
have  come  to  nothing.  French  and  British 
Initiatives  have  died  with  a  whimper.  One 
by  one,  our  friends  leave  us.  And  why 
should  they  not?  How  can  we  expect  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  out  of  fear,  when  we  would  not? 

There  Is  only  one  thing  to  do  about  a  pol- 
icy that  has  failed,  and  that  Is  to  adopt 
another. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  end  a  policy  that 
leads  to  war,  and  that  Is  to  adopt  a  policy 
that  leads  to  peace. 

Once  this  basic  decision  were  made,  a  mul- 
titude of  diplomatic  resources  for  attaining 
the  new  objective  would  present  themselves. 
The  world  is  f  vill  of  leaders  who  would  gladly 
strive  to  arrange  a  peace  based  on  the  still 
valid  principles  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments, the  honorable  principles  of  self-de- 
termination, of  military  neutralization,  of 
mutual  nonintervention.    To  stand  for  these 
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principles  would  not  show  weakness,  but 
strength.  The  greatest  military  power  on 
earth,  master  of  the  seas  and  the  sky,  able 
to  obliterate  any  aggressor  anywhere,  would 
loee  not  an  lota  of  strength  by  extricating 
Itself  from  a  profitless  land  war  in  Asia. 

Late  as  it  Is,  we  believe  President  Johnson 
ought  to  devote  every  ovmce  of  his  great 
leadership  talents  to  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

He  ought  to  repudiate  the  misguided  ad- 
visers who.  In  the  name  of  a  bankrupt  phl- 
loeophy  of  containment  have  led  him,  step 
by  disastrous  step.  Into  an  Asian  morass. 

Instead  of  the  rigid  adherence  to  a  sterile 
policy  which  he  again  expressed  in  his  tele- 
vised news  conference  on  Saturday,  he 
should  suggest  constructive  avenues  toward 
peace. 

What  the  United  States  cannot  gain  by 
war  it  cannot  lose  by  an  act  of  moral  cour- 
age on  behalf  of  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  one  compliments  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  that  newspaper 
cannot  be  complimented  enough.  We 
should  all  be  grateful  that  the  segment 
of  the  press  represented  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  New  York  Times, 
refuses  to  follow  the  propaganda  line  of 
this  administration  In  its  warmaking. 
It  has  stood  up  and  is  carrying  out  that 
precious  guarantee  of  a  free  press.  It 
has  criticized  this  administration  as  it 
deserves  to  be  criticized  for  its  unilateral 
militaiy  action  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  made  by  these  news- 
papers, and  I  am  proud  to  place  their 
articles  and  editorials  on  this  subject  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an- 
other editorial  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  It  is  entitled  "Of- 
ficial Hypocrisy  About  Vietnam,"  and 
appears  in  the  issue  of  March  10,  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  along  with  the  editorial  the 
letter  I  received  with  it  from  Mr.  James 
S.  Ayars,  of  Urbana,  111.,  supporting  my 
position  on  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Urbana,  III., 
March  17,  1963. 

Deab  Senator  Morse  :  As  you  can  see  from 
the  attached  copies  of  editorials,  you  are  no 
longer  alone.  Many  others  are  Joining  you 
in  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  been  on  your  side 
for  some  time. 

I  was  surprised,  on  a  recent  trip  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  with  an  editorial  condemn- 
ing the  President's  course  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
told  In  Kentucky  that  the  Courier-Journal 
has  veered  in  your  direction  rather  recently. 

Doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  the  President 
that  Senators  and  newspapers  that  supported 
him  in  the  recent  campaign  have  turned 
against  him  on  his  Vietnam  policy?  Does 
the  President  want  the  Republicans  to  rejoice 
that  they  can  again  point  to  the  Democratic 
Party  as  the  war  party? 
Gratefully  yours, 

James  S.  Ataes. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  10,  1965] 
OmciAL  Hypocrisy  About  Vietnam 
One  unpleasant  side  effect  of  the  kind  of 
policy  our  Government  is  pursuing  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  moral  deterioration  that  attends 
oflacial  efforts  to  Justify  It.    Truth  Is  an  early 


victim  In  such  circumstances,  as  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  observed.  And  the 
moral  slippage  is  progressive.  Little  white 
lies  have  a  way  of  rapidly  giving  way  to  whop- 
pers, fraud  and  hypocrisy  gain  ascendancy 
over  candor,  doubletalk  becomes  habitual. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  exhibit  the  classic  symptoms  of  this  ail- 
ment as  they  strenuously  seek  to  convert 
Members  of  Congress,  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  the  public  to  their  point  of  view  on 
Vietnam. 

The  President,  for  example,  keeps  telling 
his  visitors  that  there  has  not  been  a  single 
sign  of  any  Interest  in  negotiation  from 
Hanoi,  as  If  this  were  the  major  obstacle 
to  diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the  conflict.  He 
has,  however,  demanded  that  North  Vietnam 
"end  Its  aggression"  as  a  precondition  of  any 
negotiation.  Would  we  negotiate  if  talks 
hinged  on  oiu-  first  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam?  Of  course  not.  The  obstacle  to 
diplomacy,  therefore,  Is  quite  as  much  the 
precondition  set  by  President  Johnson  as  It 
Is  unwillingness  in  Hanoi  to  talk.  The  United 
States  should  stand  ready  to  negotiate 
whether  Hanoi  does  or  not. 

Nowhere  does  truth  take  so  much  punish- 
ment as  In  Secretary  Rusk's  repeated  descrip- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a  simple  case 
of  aggression  across  national  frontiers — like 
Korea,  like  Hitler's  invasions,  and  so  on.  If 
this  were  the  simple  truth,  as  the  Goldwater 
extremists  have  always  claimed,  then  our 
moral  posture  In  Vietnam  would  be  defen- 
sible. But  the  complex  truth  is  that  national 
aggression  and  support  of  a  native  revolu- 
tion are  not  the  same  thing;  that  the  great 
majority  of  Vietcong  guerrillas  are  natives, 
not  outside  infiltrators;  that  the  1954  Geneva 
accords  did  not  establish  South  Vietnam  as 
a  nation,  but  on  the  contrary  clearly  in- 
tended all  of  Vietnam  to  be  unified  under  a 
government  chosen  in  free  elections;  that 
our  own  Government  supported  South  Viet- 
nam in  refusing  to  hold  those  elections,  and 
has  done  as  much  as  anybody  to  destroy 
the  military  neutrality  that  the  1954  accords 
sought  to  establish  for  the  whole  of  Vietnam. 

When  Mr.  Rusk  says  we  are  only  repelling 
aggression,  he  is  stating  the  proposition  to 
be  proved,  without  proving  It.  In  all  honesty, 
the  United  States  cannot  support  the  claim 
that  our  military  aid  Is  a  noble  defense  of 
freedom  while  North  Vietnam's  Is  a  repre- 
hensible act  of  aggression.  That  may  be  why 
our  Government  has  never  presented  the  case 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  proper  and  law- 
ful body  to  decide  when  aggression  has  been 
committed  and  how  it  should  be  responded 
to.  In  candor,  the  United  States  shares  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conflict  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  must  end  Its  own  Intervention  as  a 
part  of  any  peace  settlement. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Rusk  speak  as  If  no 
peace  settlement  Is  needed,  but  only  a  with- 
drawal by  North  Vietnam.  The  fighting  will 
not  be  ended  by  fiat,  however.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  settlement  in  some  form,  and 
the  best  basis  for  it  remains  the  principles 
of  the  1954  Geneva  accords,  which  the  John- 
son administration  so  righteously  accuses 
Hanoi  of  violating. 

Those  principles  were :  an  immediate  cease- 
fire, an  immediate  freeze  on  the  levels  of  for- 
eign troops  and  military  aid,  followed  by 
gradual  withdrawal;  no  foreign  military 
bases  to  be  jjermltted  anywhere  in  Vietnam; 
respect  by  all  concerned  for  the  "independ- 
ence, unity,  and  territorial  Integrity"  of 
Vietnam;  unification  to  be  achieved  within 
2  years  under  a  government  chosen  in  free 
elections.  Internationally  supervised:  protec- 
tion for  persons  and  property,  and  no  re- 
prisals for  past  activities  In  the  civil  war. 

The  main  lines  of  these  accords  still  hold 
good  though,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  be 
adapted  to  meet  changed  circumstances. 
Unification,  for  example,  may  now  have  to  be 
delayed  until  passions  of  the  civil  war  cool. 
But  military  neutralization  of  the  whole  of 


Indochina  could  be  established,  with  more 
direct  guarantees  by  all  interested  parties 
than  in  1954.  Under  such  terms  American 
troops  could  be  gradually  withdrawn  and  the 
future  of  Vietnam  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  Johnson  administration  keeps  con- 
tending these  are  its  only  alms — that  the 
United  States  covets  no  territory,  no  military 
position,  no  bases,  no  political  gains.  The 
best,  and  the  most  honest,  way  to  realize  such 
aspirations — If  Indeed  we  entertain  them— 
is  through  an  honorably  negotiated  peace 
settlement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Do  We  Have  Anything  To  Gain 
R'om  More  War  in  Vietnam?"  published 
in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  of  Lou- 
isville, Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Do  We  Have  Anything  To  Gain  From  More 
War  in  Vietnam? 

President  Johnson's  Irritation  with  grow- 
ing criticism  of  his  Vietnam  policies  reflects, 
we  fear,  not  only  the  annoyance  of  a  leader 
accustomed  to  popular  success  but  the  un- 
easiness of  a  man  who  Is  himself  uncertain 
of.  the  soundness  of  those  policies.  Though 
he  points  to  polls  which  apparently  support 
our  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Pres- 
Ident,  well  knows  that  foreign  policy  must 
be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  Presidential 
Judgment,  not  the  finding  of  pollsters.  He 
must  also  know  that  growing  press  criticism 
of  our  conduct  in  Vietnam  stems  at  least  in 
part  from  his  failure  to  make  clear  what  our 
policy  is,  if  Indeed  we  have  a  policy,  and 
where  it  Is  leading  us,  if  Indeed  we  know. 

All  of  the  beliefs  and  assumptions  on 
which  our  original  Intervention  in  Vietnam 
was  based  have  been  shaken  lately:  Many 
people  no  longer  believe,  as  we  have  hitherto 
believed  when  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion, that  this  is  a  good  war.  It  Is  obvloua 
that  the  Vietnamese  on  our  side  are  not  al- 
ways the  "good"  ones. 

MR.  KENNEDYS  REMINDER 

There  Is  little  substantial  evidence  that 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  save  from  the 
horrors  of  communism  want  to  be  saved.  We 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  hope  and  the 
pretense  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  Install 
democracy.  In  fact.  It  seems  Increasingly 
that  we  are  there  simply  because  we  can't 
find  a  decent  way  out. 

We  could,  of  course,  negotiate,  as  our  allies 
are  urging  us  to  do.  But  again  there  Is 
evidence  that  fear  of  political  repercussions 
at  home,  fear  of  being  labeled  "soft  on  com- 
munism," Is  leading  the  administration  to 
ignore  President  Kennedy's  reminder  that  we 
"must  never  negotiate  from  fear,  but  we  must, 
never  fear  to  negotiate."  Instead,  in  order  to 
gain  a  position  from  which  we  can  "nego- 
tiate from  strengtli,"  we  are  risking  an  ex- 
panded war  In  which  negotiations  will  be- 
come increasingly  difficult. 

Admittedly,  disentanglement,  from  Viet- 
nam is  going  to  be  difficult,  if  only  because 
our  pride,  our  dislike  of  Communist  China 
and  our  belief  In  the  moral  correctness  of 
resistance  to  communism  are  involved.  Since 
Invoking  the  Truman  doctrine  we  have  held 
it  our  right  and  duty  to  resist  Communist 
aggression  wherever  it  occurred,  and  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  we  Intervened  in  South 
Vletnajn,  first  with  economic  aid,  then  with 
military  advice,  and  now  with  open  armed 
assistance.  But  where  before  we  intervened 
with  the  support  of  allies  or  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  now  acting 
unilaterally,  without  the  blessings  of  the 
U.N.,  and  against  the  stated  wishes  of  our 
most  dependable  allies. 
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And  more  and  more  ours  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  pointless  crusade.  The  successive 
governments  on  which  we  have  lavished  aid 
have  failed  to  win  enough  popular  support 
to  survive,  while  the  rag-tag  Vietcong  has 
gained  territory,  strength,  and  apparently 
popular  support.  We  Insist  that  the  Viet- 
cong exists  only  through  aid  from  North 
Vietnam.  But  our  military  leaders  admit 
that  If  all  foreign  elements  were  withdrawn, 
the  civil  war  would  continue,  probably  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Vietcong,  which  con- 
trols the  countryside. 

The  more  we  become  ensnarled  In  the 
Viet  mess,  the  less  we  seem  able  to  say  who 
the  enemy  Is,  how  we  plan  to  deal  with  him, 
and  what  we  hope  to  achieve  by  his  defeat. 
We  say  we  are  raiding  North  Vietnam  to  force 
%  Hanoi  to  call  off  the  Vietcong.  But  there  Is 
no  proof  that  Hanoi  could  call  off  the  Viet- 
cong if  It  chose  to  do  so.  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Vietcong  would  collapse 
should  we  blast  North  Vietnam  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  a  fact  we  Implicitly  admit  when 
we  display  Chinese  weapons  captured  from 
Vietcong  troops. 

RUSSIA    AND    CHINA    SIT    BACK 

It  is  true  that  if  we  withdraw,  the-  Influ- 
ence of  China  could  well  become  dominant 
soon  in  southeast  Asia,  but  it  Is  doubtful  If 
we  will  materially  strengthen  the  cause  of 
democracy  by  spreading  the  war  there.  We 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  force  North  Viet- 
nam, which  has  shown  an  Increased  desire 
for  independence  from  China,  into  Peiping's 
grasp  by  continued  war  against  Hanoi. 

Those  who  oppose  a  withdrawal  from  Sai- 
gon insist  that  we  must  stay  until  Russia 
and  China — the  real  well  springs  of  Com- 
munist strength — are  convinced  that  the  pos- 
sible gain  in  southeast  Asia  is  not  worth  the 
risk  of  war  with  the  United  States.  But  we 
are  doing  nothing  whatever  to  punish  Rus- 
sia or  China,  which  can  sit  back,  enjoy  the 
propaganda  victories  and  let  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  do  their  fighting  for  them. 

For  this  reason  it  does  little  good  to  argue 
that  we  must  force  the  Communists  to  bacltp 
down,  as  we  did  in  Cuba,  by  a  threat  of  war. 
Whom  would  we  threaten?  The  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  contend  that  they  are  not 
Involved,  and  that  it  is  the  United  States  that 
is  the  aggressor.  And  we  can  hardly  threaten 
nuclear  showdown  with  the  Vietcong,  which 
is  mainly  South  Vietnamese. 

POSSIBLY    CUBA    IN    REVERSE 

Nor  Is  Cuba  an  apt  parallel.  Russia, 
clearly  the  aggressor,  found  herself  Involved 
90  miles  from  the  United  States  and  its  awe- 
some power.  Vietnam  could  for  us  be  a  Cuba 
in  reverse.  It  is  we  who  have  escalated  the 
war,  and  who  have  carried  it  beyond  its 
original  boundaries.  We  could  find  ourselves 
forced  to  choose  between  backing  down,  fac- 
ing a  land  war  with  China's  massive  armies, 
or  initiating  a  possibly  global  nuclear  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  swallow  our 
pride,  admit  to  the  unusual  circumstances  of 
Vietnam,  and  accept  allied  efforts  to  Initiate 
negotiations.  The  very  best  we  can  hope 
from  our  current  course  of  action  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  limited  war.  But  we  have 
probably  gotten  as  much  from  this  as  can  be 
had.  We  have  shown  the  determination 
and  ability  to  resist  Communist  designs  re- 
gardless of  cost,  an  attitude  that  should  not 
weaken  our  hand  at  the  negotiating  table. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  we  can  gain 
much  beyond  this,  and  there  Is  no  sound 
reason  to  hope  that  the  little  war  can  much 
longer  be  kept  little.  In  fact,  it  is  already 
growing.  And  the  risk  Involved  In  the 
growth  is  terrible, to  contemplate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  column  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  of  the  Salem,  Oreg., 


Statesman,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sprague.  Mr. 
Sprague  is  a  former  Grovemor  of  my 
State,  and  in  the  1950's  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  his  column,  Mr. 
Sprague  discusses  his  great  concern 
about  our  military  action  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Seems  to  Me 
(By  Charles  A.  Sprague) 

Berkeley,  Calif. — "Startling  Charge  by 
Senator  Morse"  was  the  headline  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  its  report  of  a  Morse 
speech  at  Stanford  University  on  Wednes- 
day.    The  lead  paragraph  ran : 

"United  States  escalation  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  Senator  Wayne  Morse  told 
the  Chronicle  yesterday,  'is  preparatory  to 
bombing  nuclear  test  sites  in  Red  China.'  " 

This  was  in  an  interview.  He  made  only 
"Indirect"  reference  to  such  a  "dreary  fore- 
cast" in  his  speech  to  students  and  faculty. 

Also  in  the  interview,  Morse  asserted  that 
"they"  (the  President  and  his  advisers)  "In- 
tend to  provoke  her  (Red  China)  tmtU  she 
makes  a  misstep.  Then  we'll  hit  the  nuclear 
sites." 

I  doubt  If  the  President  and  his  close  ad- 
visers have  any  such  purpose.  But  the  war 
escalator  could  easily  carry  that  far.  And 
some  warhawks  already^have  suggested  the 
bombing  of  the  nuclear  sites  in  Red  China. 
That  would  delay  but  not  destroy  China's 
nuclear  capability.  That  resides  in  the  brain 
of  Its  scientists  and  the  energies  of  its  people. 

What  was  the  reaction  to  the  Morse  speech? 
Here  is  a  sidelight:  I  had  lunch  with  some 
friends  in  Richmond.  One  of  them,  a  young 
bank  executive,  mentioned  the  speech,  said  It 
made  sense  to  him — and  it  was  about  the 
only  time  he  had  been  in  agreement  with 
Morse. 

One  of  the  most  rational  analyses  of  the 
situation  I  have  read  recently  was  an  essay 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  3  by 
Its  editor,  Vermont  Royster,  under  the  title 
of  "The  West  and  Asia."  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  European  efforts  to  gain  control 
of  Asian  countries.  All,  save  a  few  patches 
like  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  have  been  sur- 
rendered. American  penetration  even  on 
plausible  grounds  Is  likely  to  succeed,  espe- 
cially if  the  Vietnamese  grow  weary  of 
the  war.  He  discounts  the  fear  of  Red 
China's  predominance  in  southeast  Asia  be- 
cause of  the  historic  independence  of  the 
peoples  of  that  region.  Royster  thinks  we 
could  continue  to  exert  Influence  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere;  and  adds:  "In  all  the 
offshore  waters  from  Singapore  to  Tokyo 
we  remain,  as  before,  the  dominant  power, 
politically  and  militarily." 

Several  months  ago  I  wrote  a  revlqw  of  the 
book  "Only  You,  Dick  Daring,"  by  Merle 
Miller  and  Evan  Rhodes.  Miller  had  been 
engaged  to  write  a  TV  script  on  the  life  of  a 
county  agent,  to  be  shown  on  CBS.  The 
book  Is  a  satire  on  his  experiences  with  the 
CBS  hierarchy  and  its  satellites.  The  man 
at  the  top  (then)  was  James  T.  Aubrey,  Jr.; 
and  Miller  flew  out  to  Los  Angeles  with  his 
notes  for  the  production  which  were  to  be  re- 
cited before  Aubrey,  who  was,  wrote  Miller, 
"to  play  the  double  role  of  presiding  Judge 
and  executioner." 

They  had  the  meeting:  "At  the  end  of  page 
13,  Aubrey  nodded,  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  rose  and  without  a  word  left  the  room." 

Well,  the  county  agent  story  was  never 
presented  on  CBS;  and  now  James  T.  Aubrey 
has  been  summarily  replaced  Dy  CBS.  Ter- 
ence O'Flaherty,  who  writes  an  excellent 
column  on  the  "electronic  media"  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  offered  this  "au- 
topsy" on  Aubrey: 

"The  46-year-old  Princeton  graduate 
wanted  only  to  win  and  he  was  tolerated  only 


as  long  as  he  did  win.  In  1959  he  was  hired 
away  from  ABC  where  he  had  specialized 
in  dramas  of  violence  and  sex.  He  was  re- 
spected as  a  businessman,  and  disliked  as 
everything  else. 

"At  CBS  he  made  stars  and  broke  them 
Just  as  easily.  His  word  was  final.  He  was 
the  network's  tastemaker  and  Is  said  to  have 
approved  of  every  program  detail,  every  plot, 
every  cowboy,  every  hill  and  every  blllie  at 
CBS. 

"As  the  president  of  a  television  network, 
Aubrey's  stamp  on  public  taste  was  a  power- 
ful one.  Now  that  It  has  been  removed,  the 
Impression  It  left  Is  not  one  to  brag  about. 
I  doubt  that  CBS  will." 

Now  we  are  off  to  Arizona. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Young  Democrats  Put  Beliefs  on 
Line,"  published  in  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Eugene  Register-Guard,  of 
February  17,  1965.  In  their  convention, 
the  Young  Democrats  gave  support  to 
the  position  that  I  have  taken  for  well 
over  a  year  in  opposition  to  oiir  warmak- 
ing in  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Young  Democrats  Put  Beliefs  on  Link 

The  University  of  Oregon  Young  Demo- 
crats organization  Tuesday  night  took  stands 
on  a  variety  of  issues  ranging  from  Vietnam 
to  the  Skinner  Butt^ross. 

The  organization^  approved  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
with  negotiation  of  "a  peaceful  settlement" 
by  the  14-natlon  Geneva  Conference.  The 
resolution  also  called  for  an  end  to  bombing 
raids  In  North  Vietnam  and  Laos;  the  "earli- 
est possible  withdrawal"  of  American  troops; 
shipment  of  food,  medical  supplies,  and  other 
equipment  to  rebuild  South  Vietnam,  and 
seeking  of  an  International  agreement  "to 
Insure  that  South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of 
Indochina  will  be  freed  from  military  Inter- 
vention by  the  United  States,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  nation." 

The  YD's  will  cosponsor  with  the  csmipus 
Students  for  Socialist  Action  organization  a 
Western  Union  table  in  the  student  union 
building  for  students  and  faculty  members 
to  send  telegrams  to  President  Johnson,  urg- 
ing an  end  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

In  other  action,  the  Young  Democrats 
voted  to  oppose  a  bill  creating  a  State  legis- 
lative interim  committee  to  Investigate  sub- 
versive activities  In  Oregon;  to  support  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt's  one-man,  one- vote 
reapportionment  decision,  and  to  support 
the  group  seeking  removal  of  the  cross  from 
Skinner  Butte. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Shall  the  United  States  Lose  Face 
or  More  Lives?"  published  in  the  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  Herald  of  January  2,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shall  the  United  States  Lose  Face  or 
More  Lives? 

When  the  United  Nations  ran  out  of 
money  for  its  peacekeeping  operations  In 
Vietnam,  a  shortage  resulting  largely  from 
Russia's  refusal  to  go  along  with  the  major- 
ity vote  of  that  agency,  the  United  States 
felt  that  the  advance  of  communism  might 
be  halted  If  some  great  power  would  take  up 
the  flght.  At  that  time  and  even  up  until 
recent  months  It  appeared  that  our  country 
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had  a  commitment  In  that  area  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  free  world  that  it  could 
not  shirk. 

That  time  now  seems  to  have  passed.  The 
United  States  must  decide  whether  we  shall 
"lose  face"  or  lose  thousands  of  American 
lives.  It  Is  a  war  which  this  country  simply 
cannot  win  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  many  other  countries  where  we 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  things  we  set 
out  to  do  for  the  free  world,  the  better  It  will 
be  for  our  country.  Voices  that  heretofore 
have  backed  the  Government's  program  in 
the  firm  belief  that  this  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  the  spread  of  communism  and  that 
such  action  aided  in  the  defense  of  our  own 
country,  now  are  being  raised  against  fur- 
ther insistence  on  a  program  that  already 
h^  failed. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  look  after  the 
peace  of  the  world  then  the  United  States 
certainly  cannot  undertake  this  task.  Our 
forces  are  spread  all  over  the  globe  and  our 
resources  are  being  depleted  in  behalf  of  peo- 
ples who  couldn't  care  less  about  our  efforts 
in  their  behalf.  Leaders  in  countries  that  we 
have  tried  to  help  have  turned  on  us,  have 
burned  our  libraries,  destroyed  and  damaged 
our  embassies,  desecrated  oiir  flag  and  shot 
our  citizens  while  they  were  devoting  their 
lives  to  helping  the  unfortunates  under  their 
rule.  One  unstable  government  after  an- 
other is  overthrown  and  Ctommunlst  control 
and  sympathy  openly  are  admitted  in  many 
areas  where  hours  before  we  may  have 
thought  we  were  making  progress  in  the 
fight  to  restore  or  bring  democracy  to  the 
people. 

All  owe  efiforts  to  get  other  countries  to 
support  us  in  this  effort  to  help  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  have  been  rebuffed.  Not 
only  have  some  of  these  countries  refused  to 
help  us  but  their 'leaders  actually  have  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  were  destroy- 
ing our  program  and  nullifying  our  efforts 
In  behalf  of  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  some  progress 
in  Eiu-ope  and  Latin  America  and  we  might 
find  it  wise  to  continue  our  efforts  in  these 
areas.  If  we  "lose  face" — to  use  one  of  the 
favorite  expressions  of  the  orientals — it  is 
only  for  the  moment.  To  lose  the  entire 
program,  to  become  involved  in  a  long  drawn- 
out  war  that  we  simply  cannot  win,  would 
be  far  worse  than  the  temporary  loss  of  face 
that  might  result  from  our  withdrawal. 
Many  Congressmen  who  have  defended  our 
program  and  have  argued  in  behalf  of  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  the  Congo, 
now  appear  to  have  had  their  fill  of  the  whole 
affair.  They  are  beginning  to  question  how 
we  got  into  this  mess  in  the  first  place  and 
why  we  still  are  so  deeply  Involved. 

The  United  States  undoubtedly  lost  con- 
siderable standing  in  Its  run-in  with  Cuba. 
It  also  has  had  to  give  ground — or  soon  will — 
in  Its  little  controversy  with  Panama.  But 
today  few  remember  and  fewer  care.  We 
realize  now  that  the  whole  policy  of  trying 
to  bring  the  world  to  our  way  of  life  is 
hopeless  of  achievement  unless  other  coun- 
tries, who  should  be  fighting  at  our  side 
right  nowT'iJoln  us  with  money  and  men  and 
not  stand   back  and   let  us  go  It  alone. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prime  objective 
of  1965  for  our  country  will  be  the  gradual, 
but  ultimate,  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
countries  where  we  are  not  wanted,  where 
the  people  openly  opp>ose  our  presence,  and 
where  we  Just  might  become  Involved  In  an 
all-out  war  at  any  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  editorial  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  March  3,  1965.  en- 
titled "Where  the  White  Paper  Is  Silent." 
The  article  casts  doubt  on  the  propa- 
ganda features  of  the  white  paper.  The 
white  paper  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
war  propaganda   designed  to  fool   the 


American  people.     It  is  a  journalistic 
sleeping  pill. 

Mr.  President,  the  students,  authors, 
and  editors  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
analyze  this  propaganda  have  gutted  it. 
The  white  paper  is  a  very  unfortunate 
document  to  have  ever  been  put  out 
by  our  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial,  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  the  White  Paper  Is  Silent 
The  U.S.  white  paper  on  Vietnam  solemnly 
observes  In  Its  Introductory  paragraphs  that 
it  is  concerned  with  a  new  kind  of  war  "as 
yet  poorly  understood  in  most  parts  of  the 
world." 

To  that  truism,  It  might  well  have  tacked 
on  the  phrase  "Including  the  United  States." 
For  here  at  home,  the  events  In  Vietnam  are 
swathed  in  inscrutable  mystery,  as  evidenced 
by  the  confiislng  differences  of  opinion  cur- 
rently being  expressed  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  even  more  markedly  by  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  American  public. 

This  widespread  puzzlement  Is  in  part  the 
outcome  of  the  persistent  silence  emanating 
from  the  White  House.  It  has  been  dls- 
peUed  but  little  if  any  by  the  white  paper 
Itself.  That  docvmient  labors  hard  to  prove 
that  the  long  and  substantial  U.S.  commit- 
ment m  South  Vietnam  is  in  simple  opposi- 
tion to  flagrant  aggression  mounted  and 
sustained  by  a  Communist  regime  In  the 
North  against  "an  Independent  people  who 
want  to  make  their  own  way  in  peace  and 
freedom." 

It  speaks  in  plaintive  detail  about  infiltra- 
tion by  guerrilla  fighters,  technicians,  propa- 
gandists, political  organizers,  and  secret 
agents,  lavishly  armed  and  equipped.  But  it 
shies  completely  away  from  the  circum- 
stances that  are  confounding  the  speakers  in 
Congress  and  the  people  at  home. 

How  strongly,  one  would  like  to  know,  do 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  general  actually 
yearn  to  make  their  own  way  In  peace  and 
freedom.  For  that  matter,  how  Independent 
are  they?  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  being 
dragooned  Into  an  army  and  forced  to  fight 
a  battle  for  which  they  have  little  heart  and 
no  stomach?  Are  they  hopelessly  split  and 
divided  along  religious  and  political  and  so- 
cial lines?  Do  they  distrust  and  even  despise 
the  leaders  who,  by  their  incessant  toppling 
and  rebuilding  of  rickety  governments,  ap- 
pear more  concerned  with  self-aggrandize- 
ment than  with  national  interest  and  demo- 
cratic principles? 

Also  unanswered  Is  the  big  question  that 
leaps  up  with  every  new  Vletcong  success 
deep  inside  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam: 
Are  the  Vietnamese,  by  and  large,  too  war- 
weary  or  too  much  intimidated  to  fight  off 
the  Invaders,  or,  as  a  matter  of  distressing 
fact,  are  they  actually  In  sympathy  with  the 
Communists? 

Here  are  some,  of  the  matters  on  which  the 
American  people  need  and  ardently  desire 
full  and  reliable  Information.  It  Is  not  to  be 
fovmd  in  the  white  paper.  The  dogged  avoid- 
ance of  these  matters  is  indeed  disquieting 
at  a  time  when  there  are  signs  of  greatly  in- 
tensified American  activity  in  Vietnam,  both 
North  and  South. 

Is  not  the  hour  at  hand  for  an  end  to 
President  Johnson's  studied  silence? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  entitled  "Playing 
Russian  Roulette  in  Vietnam,"  which 
was  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chrdnicle  of  March  3.  1965,  written  by 
Lewis  Mumford. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Playing  Russun  Roulette  in  Vietnam 

The  following  letter  on  America's  role  In 
Vietnam  was  written  tO  President  Johnson 
by  critic  Lewis  Mumford — Editor. 

"Mr.  President:  The  time  has  come  for 
someone  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  great 
body  of  your  countrymen  who  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  course  to  which  you  are  com- 
mitting the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  Ab 
a  holder  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, I  have  a  duty  to  say  plainly,  and  in 
public,  what  millions  of  patriotic  fellow 
citizens  are  saying  In  the  privacy  of  their 
homes.  Namely,  that  the  course  you  are  now 
following  affronts  both  our  practical  Judg- 
ment  and  our  moral  sense. 

"Neither  your  manners  nor  your  methods 
give  us  any  assurance  that  your  policy  will 
lead  to  a  good  end:  on  the  contrary,  your 
attempt  to  cure  by  military  force  a  situa- 
tion that  has  been  brought  about  by  our 
own  arrogant,  one-sided  political  assump- 
tions cannot  have  any  final  destination  short 
of  an  Irremediable  nuclear  catastrophe. 
That  would  constitute  the  terminal  Illness 
of  our  whole  civilization;  and  your  own 
people,  no  less  than  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Communists,  would  be  the  helpless  victims. 

"In  embarking  on  this  program,  you  are 
gambling  with  yoxir  country's  future,  be- 
cause you  have  not  the  courage  to  discard  a 
losing  hand  and  start  a  new  deal,  though 
this  was  the  magnificent  opportunity  that 
your  election  presented  to  you.  Your  games 
theorists  have  persuaded  you  to  play  Rus- 
sian roulette.  But  you  cannot  save  the 
Government's  face  by  blowing  out  our 
country's  brains. 

"From  the  beginning,  the  presence  of 
American  forces  In  Vietnam,  without  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  was  In 
defiance  of  our  own  solemn  commitment 
when  we  helped  to  form  that  body.  Our 
steady  Involvement  with  the  military  dlcta- 
•  tors  who  are  waging  civil  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, with  our  extravagant  financial  support 
and  underhanded  military  cooperation,  is  as 
Indefensible  as  our  Government's  original 
refusal  to  permit  a  popular  election  to  be 
held  in  Vietnam,  lest  communism  should  be 
Installed  by  popular  vote.  Your  attempt 
now  to  pin  the  whole  blame  on  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  deceives  no  one  ex- 
cept those  whose  wishful  thinking  originally 
committed  us  to  our  highhanded  interven- 
tion: the  same  set  of  agencies  and  Intelli- 
gences that  inveigled  us  into  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
disaster. 

"Instead  of  using  your  well-known  politi- 
cal adroitness  to  rescue  our  country  from  the 
military  miscalculations  and  political  blun- 
ders that  created  our  impossible  position  in 
Vietnam,  you  now,  casting  all  caution  to 
the  winds,  propose  to  increase  the  area  of 
senseless  destruction  and  extermination, 
without  having  any  other  visible  ends  in 
view  than  to  conceal  ovir  political  Impotence. 
In  taking  this  unreasonable  course,  you  not 
merely  show  a  lack  of  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  but  you  likewise 
mock  and  betray  all  our  country's  humane 
traditions. 

"This  betrayal  Is  all  the  more  sinister  be- 
cause you  are  now.  It  is  plain,  obstinately 
committing  us  to  the  very  military  policy 
that  your  countrymen  rejected  when  they  so 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Republican 
candidate. 

"Before  you  go  further,  let  us  tell  you 
clearly:  your  professed  aims  are  emptied  of 
meaning  by  your  totalitarian  tactics  and 
your  nihilistic  strategy.  We  are  shamed  by 
your  actions,  and  revolted  by  your  dishonest 

excuses  and  pretexts.    What  is  worse,  we  are 
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horrified  by  the  Immediate  prospect  of  hav- 
ing our  country's  fate  in  the  hands  of  lead- 
ers who,  time  and  again,  have  shown  their 
inability  to  think  straight,  to  correct  their 
errors,  or  to  get  out  of  a  bad  situation 
without  creating  a  worse  one. 

"The  Government  has  forfeited  our  con- 
fidence- and  we  will  oppose,  with  every 
means  available  within  the  law,  the  execu- 
tion of  this  impractical,  and  above  all, 
morally  Indefensible  policy.  There  is  only 
one  way  In  which  you  can  remove  our  oppo- 
sition or  regain  our  confidence;  and  that  is 
to  turn  back  from  the  course  you  have  taken 
and  to  seek  a  human  way  out. 

"Lewis  Mumford, 

"amenia,  n.y." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  Richard 
Dudman,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  assigned  to 
this  brilliant  journalist  the  task  of  going 
to  Vietnam  and  preparing  some  articles 
on  what  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  first  article,  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March  20,  1965,  is 
entitled  "United  States  Facing  Military 
Defeat  in  Vietnam  as  Communists  Con- 
tinue To  Gain  Territory.  Correspondent 
Finds  Political  Situation  Deteriorating. 
Vietcong  Extending  Control  of  Country- 
side." The  article  is  very  penetrating 
with  respect  to  our  unsound  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Dudman,  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  March  22,  1965,  is  en- 
titled "Vietcong  Winning  Key  Province 
in  Drive  To  Cut  Nation  in  Two.  Mijitia 
Defections  Help  Reds  Take  Area  District 
by  District." 

The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Dudman,  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  March  23,  1965,  is  entitled 
"Reds  Winning  Peasants  Over  in  South 
Vietnam.  Vietcong  Work,  Eat,  Live  With 
Those  in  Countryside." 

The  foiu-th  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Dudman  is  entitled  -"Rivalries  of 
Ambitious  Generals  Hinder  Fight  on 
Vietnam  Reds.  Religious  Jealousies  Be- 
tween Buddhists  and  Catholics  Add  to 
Instability."  This  article  was  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  March 
24,  1965. 

The  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Dudman,  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Ppst- 
Dispatch  of  March  25,  1965,  is  entitled 
"Vast  Military  Data  Output  on  Vietnam 
War.  Press  Given  Run  of  Countryside — 
Aided  by  Big  Information  Staff." 

The  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Dudman,  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  March  26,  1965,  is  entitled 
"Hanoi  Theory:  United  States  Knows  It 
Has  Lost  War.  Frantic  Move  for  Nego- 
tiations Underway.  Reds  Think." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  articles  by  Richard 
Dudman  to  which  I  have  just  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

United  States  Facing  Military  Defeat  in 
Vietnam  as  Communists  Continue  To 
Gain  Territory — Correspondent  Finds 
PoLmcAL  Situation  Deteriorating — Viet- 
cong Extending  Control  of  Countryside 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  March  20. — The 
United  States  faces  imminent  defeat  In  Viet- 
nam. 


The  defeat  ahead  Is  a  military  one.  The 
cliche  of  this  war  is  that  the  problem  Is  more 
political  than  military;  but  the  military  sit- 
uation has  been  deteriorating  so  fast  that 
political  efforts  have  all  but  collapsed. 

"Pacification" — a  term  applied  here  after 
being  discredited  by  French  failures  in  Viet- 
nam and  Algeria — has  been  virtually  aban- 
doned In  much  of  the  country,  although 
hopeful  but  limited  efforts  continue  to  be 
made  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Saigon. 

An  American  aid  official  stationed  within 
50  miles  of  Saigon  reported  this  month  that 
the  people  of  his  province  still  preferred  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  but  that  the 
Communist  Vietcong  had  already  seized  27 
hamlets  and  seriously  threatened  most  of 
the  49  others.  ' 

"After  you  have  won  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  and  the  Vietcong  continues 
to  gain  territory,  then  what?"  he  asked- 
"We  have  the  people,  but  the  land  Is  fast 
disappearing." 

Other  Americans  and  Vietnamese  here  be- 
lieve the  Americans  are  losing  the  hearts 
and  minds  along  with  the  land — by  fighting 
the  wrong  kind  of  war. 

American  enlargement  of  the  war,  through 
bombing  raids  on  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  use  of  American  Jet  bombers 
against  reported  Vietcong  concentrations  In 
South  Vietnam,  has  all  the  earmarks  to  many 
officials  here  of  a  desperate  last  resort.  The 
new  measures  have  yet  to  prove  that  they 
can  turn  the  fast-ebbing  tide  of  the  war. 

American  officers  and  enlisted  men  now 
are  standing  night  guard  duty  in  addition  to 
doing  their  full-time  day  work  because  their 
commanders  dare  not  rely  on  Vietnamese 
guards. 

American  Marine  combat  battalions  are 
protecting  the  major  American  Jet  bomber 
base  at  Da  Nang.  but  other  American  instal- 
lations are  still  guarded  by  a  makeshift  Im- 
provement on  the  sentry  arrangements  that 
failed  so  miserably  in  the  February  attacks 
on  American  military  quarters  at  Pielku  and 
Qui  Nhon. 

fatigue  and  carelessness 
Commanders  already  are  noticing  the  fa- 
tigue and  carelessness  that  results  from  the 
extra  night  watches.    They  expect  errors  In 
Judgment  and  accidents. 

In  short,  observers  here  believe  that  the 
Vietcong  forces  are  rapidly  proving  that  the 
"war  of  liberation"  proclaimed  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  can  defeat  a  backward  Western- 
oriented  country  despite  massive  American 
military  and  economic  assistance  and  In- 
creasing American  participation  In  actual 
combat. 

Vietcong  successes  are  casting  increasing 
doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  American  theory 
of  the  war — the  theory,  adopted  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  accepted  by  Presi- 
dents John  F.  Kennedy  and  Ljmdon  B.  John- 
son, that  American  advisers  and  the  limited 
use  of  American  air  and  sea  power  could 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  save  their  coun- 
try. 

There  Is  much  skepticism  whether  the  out- 
come would  be  any  different  If  the  United 
States  expanded  the  size  and  mission  of  its 
ground  combat  forces  here  and  tried  to  win 
back  South  Vietnam  on  the  ground  with 
American  forces  under  American  command. 

six  weeks  on  scene 

These  are  a  reporter's  overall  observations 
after  6  weeks  of  talking  with  top  American 
military  and  civilian  officials  in  Saigon  and 
traveling  through  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  for  talks  with  scores  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  trying  to  help  South 
Vietnam  save  Itself  from  absorption  by  the 
Communists. 

"These  travels  have  been  In  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  South  Vietnam,  the  regions 
where  the  Vietcong  now  is  pressing  Its  Initi- 
ative and  where  the  Vietnamese  are  rush- 
ing back  troops  that  they  had  withdrawn 


last  fall  when  the  southern  delta  region  was 
under  attack.  >» 

Some  observers  here  have  a  somewhat  leas 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation,  although 
few  if  any  could  be  called  optimistic.  Those 
who  see  a  brighter  picture  emphasize  recent 
pacification  achievements  in  the  delta,  where 
the  Vietcong  now  is  quiescent.  They  rely 
also  on  the  hope  that  air  raids  against  the 
North  will  persuade  Hanoi  to  stop  supporting 
the  Vietcong  and  Inspire  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  greater  effort. 

In  the  north  and  central  parts,  now  the 
principal  theater  of  the  war,  the  accelerating 
trend  of  defeat  Is  unmistakable.  Scores  of 
hamlets  that  had  been  classed  as  pacified 
have  been  lost  to  the  Vietcong  in  ^he  last  few 
weeks.  Officials  of  many  district  head- 
quarters towns  no  longer  dare  spend  the 
night  there  but  retire  to  the  relative  safety 
of  the  provincial  capitals. 

concern  about  capitals 
Rumors  are  sweeping  several  provinces 
that  even  the  capitals  will  be  overrun  by 
Vietcong  forces  that  now  roam  these  prov- 
inces almost  at  vrtll.  Prime  examples  are 
Quang  Trl,  next  to  the  17th-parallel  border 
with  Communist  North  Vietnam;  Quang 
Ngai,  Binh  Dinh  and  Phu  Yen  on  the  north- 
central  coast;  and  Kontum  and  Pleiku  In 
the  central  plateau. 

Just  outside  Pleiku  Is  a  supposedly  secure 
hamlet,  carefully  protected  by  its  double 
fence,  moat  and  sharpened  stakes  and 
within  a  mile  of  help  from  Vietnam's  2d 
Corps  headquarters.  The  hamlet  keepw  its 
rice  stored  in  sheds  outside  the  fence. 

American  officers  say  that  the  reason  is  to 
permit  the  Vietcong  to  steal  the  rice  quietly 
in  the  night  vsrithout  having  to  fight  for  it. 
A  shopkeeper  In  the  United  States  uses  the 
same  system  when  he  leaves  his  safe  open  at 
night  to  keep  thieves  from  cracking  it. 

Even  where  the  Vietcong  is  relatively  quiet, 
it  is  busy  collecting  taxes  from  the  people, 
gathering  intelligence  and  preparing  4bew 
strikes. 

Major  highways  that  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
economic  and  military  arteries  now  are  cut 
down  by  blown  bridges,  crosswise  ditches,  or 
known  ambush  sites.  Many  routes  that  car- 
ried rice  and  other  essential  civilian  goods, 
generally  on  payment  of  a  tax  at  Vietcong 
checkpoints,  now  are  blocked  completely. 

Military  supplies,  which  also  got  through 
on  land  by  paying  the  Vietcong  tax,  also  are 
largely  halted.  Now  they  must  go  mainly  by 
air,  except  when  ships  can  be  used  to  a  few 
coastal  points. 

The  United  States  ordered  a  fleet  of  cargo 
planes  from  Japan  this  month  to  set  up  an 
emergency  airlift  to  carry  250  tons  of  rice  to 
the  plateau  provinces  of  Pleiku  and  Kontum. 
Truck  shipments,  which  used  to  go  from  Qui 
Nhon  on  the  coast  over  Route  19  on  payment 
of  a  $30  tax  to  the  Vietcong,  have  been 
stopped  altogether.  The  rice  reserves  In  the 
two  provinces  were  nearly  gone. 

Increasingly,  the  government  forcefe  are 
being  driven  back  into  the  province  capitals. 
The  countryside  is  being  left  to  the  Vietcong, 
to  collect  taxes,  dispense  its  brand  of  Justice 
and  actually  set  up  a  rival  government. 

inland  cities  cut  off 

More  and  more  Inland  cities  are  being  cut 
off  by  land  and  must  depend  on  air  for 
travel  and  supplies. 

This  was  the  situation  on  the  ground  when 
President  Johnson  decided  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  and  send  in  Marine  combat  forces, 
both  on  a  limited  scale  but  with  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  there  was  more  to  come. 

It  still  Is  the  situation.  The  new  use  of 
American  armed  strength  has  not  yet  had 
discernible  effect. 

In  many  respects,  the  American-assisted 
war  against  the  Vietcong  resembles  the  dis- 
astrous 7-year  French  war  against  the  Vlet- 
mlnh.  Small  guerrilla  bands  gradually  con- 
trolled the  countryside  as  the  French  army 
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withdrew  Into  the  principal  cities,  relying  In- 
creasingly on  artillery  and  air  power  against 
the  tightening  hold  of  the  enemy. 

As  they  gained  ground,  the  Vletmlnh  guer- 
rillas formed  Into  large  units,  following  Mao- 
tse  Tung's  classic  formula  for  conversion 
into  mobile  warfare  while  keeping  up  guer- 
rilla harassment. 

Similarly,  the  Vletcong  now  Is  operating 
in  battalion  strength,  sometimes  standing  Its 
ground  several  days  at  a  time  before  fanning 
out  into  the  Jungle  until  time  to  regroup  and 
strike  again. 

There  are  indications  now  that  the  Vlet- 
cong has  established  a  regimental  headquar- 
ters in  northern  Blnh  Dlnh  *  province  and 
possibly  another  in  Long  An  province,  im- 
mediately south  of  Saigon. 

"Is  the  army  strong?  One  avoids  him. 
Is  he  weak?  One  attacks  him.  To  his  mod- 
ern armament  one  opposes  a  boundless 
heroism  to  vanquish  either  by  harassing  or 
by  annihilating  the  enemy  according  to  cir- 
cumstances or  by  combining  military  oper- 
ations with  political  and  economic  action; 
no  fixed  line  of  demarcation,  the  front  being 
wherever  the  enemy  Is  found." 

He  was  writing  about  his  war  against  the 
French.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  war 
that  North  Vietnam  now  Is  directing,  sup- 
plying and  assisting  in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  rules  defeated  the  French.  The  far 
greater  American  air  power  has  not  yet 
shown  that  it  can  supply  the  margin  for  vic- 
tory that  the  French  lacked.  The  U.S.  side 
is  still  losing  and  losing  fast. 

ViETCONC  Winning  Key  Province  in  Drive 

To  Cut  Nation   in  Two — Militia  Defec- 
tions Help  Reds  Take  Area  District  by 

District 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Qtri  Nhon,  SorTH  Vietnam,  March  22. — 
Blnh  Dinh  is  a  name  to  be  remembered  in 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

It  is  a  province  on  the  coast  halfway  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  17th  parallel  bound- 
ary with  Communist  North  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  a  Communist  stronghold  for  17  years. 

The  capital,  Qui  Nhon.  is  where  the  Vlet- 
cong blew  up  a  U.S.  enlisted  men's  barracks 
February  10.  Crews  spent  a  week  digging 
dead  Americans  out  of  the  wreckage.  (The 
last  body  to  be  removed  was  Just  developing 
rigor  mortis,  indicating  that  the  man  had 
been  alive  most  of  that  week.) 

Now  the  Communist-led  Vietcong  have 
massed  about  11  main  force  battalions  (of 
400  to  500  men  each)  in  the  area — enough 
units  to  stand  and  fight  it  out  with  Viet- 
namese forces  for  3  or  4  days  at  a  time.  A 
Vietcong  regimental  headquarters  Is  believed 
to   have    been    established    north    of   here. 

The  obvious  goal,  now  virtually  achieved, 
is  to  cut  the  country  in  two  on  both  the 
north-south  and  east-west  axes. 

An  additional  prize  is  the  richest  rice  crop 
in  many  years,  ready  for  harvest  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Before  the  first  of  several  Vietnamese 
marine  battalions  was  flown  to  the  area  to 
try  to  save  the  province,  the  retreat  had 
become  a  near  rout. 

American  advisory  teams  have  withdrawn 
from  4  of  the  11  districts.  Two  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  been  abandoned  by  the  Viet- 
namese, except  for  a  toehold  in  one  comer 
of  each.  In  one  of  the  abandoned  head- 
quarters, the  Vietcong  staged  their  own  show 
last  month  to  celebrate  the  victory. 

Only  4  of  the  11  district  headquarters  now 
can  be  reached  by  road. 

An  Nhon  district,  whose  93  hamlets  were 
rated  as  "paciaed"  last  December,  had  lost 
33  to  the  Vietcong  at  last  report.  Blnh  Khe 
district  has  lost  20  of  its  58  hamlets  to  the 
Vietcong  In  the  last  month. 

being  pushed  back 

"They're  doing  to  us  Just  what  they  did 
to  the  French,"  said  an  American  officer  who 


had  reluctantly  Joined  in  the  retreat. 
"They're  pushing  us  into  the  district  head- 
quarters and  then  into  the  province  capital, 
and  we  could  soon  lose  even  Qui  Nhon." 

Part  of  the  trouble  has  been  the  so-called 
"popular  forces."  the  Vietnamese  local  militia 
that  is  supposed  to  take  over  from  the  army 
and  regional  forces  when  a  district  is  paci- 
fied. 

In  Binh  Dinh,  the  popular  forces  proved 
disastrously  unreliable.  Five  full  platoons 
(25  men  each)  defected  with  their  weapons 
last  November  In  Hoal  Nhon  district  on  the 
coast.  Three  of  them  set  up  an  ambush  and 
tried  to  trap  an  American  adviser  and  a 
group  of  Vietnamese  regulars  sent  to  investi- 
gate the  trouble. 

defections  number   1,100 

About  1,100  popular  force  troops  have  gone 
over  to  the  Vietcong  in  that  district  in  the 
last  6  months,  three-fourths  of  them,  with 
their  weapons. 

The  reason's  clear — the  Vietcong  blows  up 
a  few  houses,  in  a  village  and  kidnaps  some 
women  and  children  and  the  leverage  can 
be  enough  to  cause  the  local  militia  platoon 
to  switch  sides. 

Some  are  known  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  daytime  and  fight  for  the  Viet- 
cong at  night. 

The  implications  are  ominous,  Of  Viet- 
nam's total  armed  forces — 561,000 — the  pop- 
ular forces  account  for  170,000. 

Another  complication  is  a  flood  of  Cath- 
olic refugees  clogging  the  roads  and  burden- 
ing welfare  agencies  and  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment. These  thousands  are  fleeing  partly 
from  the  Vietcong  but  partly  also  from  their 
Buddhist  neighbors  and  a  witch  hunt  for 
remnants  of  the  Catholic-alined  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  dictatorship.  Catholic  leaders  at  Qrst 
urged  the  exodus  but  now  are  trying  to  stem 
it. 

CHRONIC   CORRUPTION 

Another  problem  is  chronic  corruption. 
High  Vietnamese  military  officers  have  been 
trying  (unsuccessfully  In  this  province)  to 
get  American  aid  materials  to  build  private 
homes  for  themselves.  About  $50,000  In  aid 
funds  Is  mysteriously  missing  from  a  1963 
family  relocation  program;  an  audit  showed 
that  provincial  officials  got  the  money,  in- 
stead of  the  relocated  families. 

The  New  Rural  Life  office  has  154  civic  ac- 
tion workers  on  the  payroll  although  its  pro- 
gram of  reestablishing  strategic  hamlets 
collapsed  more  than  6  months  ago. 

Cutting  the  country  in  two  Is  the  same 
strategy  that  the  Communist  Vletmlnh  used 
successfully  against  the  French. 

North  and  south,  the  two  main  land  routes 
that  hold  this  banana-shaped  country  to- 
gether have  been  cut  for  several  months. 
Vietcong  guerrillas  blow  up  bridges,  dig 
trenches  across  the  pavement  and  ambush 
trains,  trucks,  and  military  convoys  along 
the  coastal  railroad  and  Highway  1. 

Commercial  trucks  used  to  get  through  on 
Route  1  by  pa3ring  tolls  to  the  Vietcong. 
Military  travel  long  has  been  subject  to  am- 
bush. Now  the  trenches  and  blown  bridges 
block  all  travel  on  most  stretches. 

The  Vietnamese  fill  the  trenches  and  re- 
build the  bridges  with  American  help.  The 
U.S.  Information  Service  puts  up  signs  that 
say,  "The  Vietcong  destroyed  this  bridge  and 
deprived  the  people  of  Its  use;  the  govern- 
ment Is  rebuilding  the  bridge  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people." 

But  the  highway  has  had  to  be  abandoned 
as  a  commercial  and  military  route  for  most 
of  Its  length.  Ships  can  make  a  few  ports, 
such  as  Qui  Nhon  and  Da  Nang.  Air  delivery 
must  take  over  the  rest  of  the  load. 

East  to  west,  the  vital  link  Is  Highway  19, 
from  Qui  Nhon  to  Pleiku.  It  was  cut  in 
most  of  February  and  the  first  half  of  March. 

Finally,  on  March  15,  it  was  reopened  to 
the  extent  of  sending  an  armed  convoy  along 
Its  lOO-mile  length.     The  convoy  consisted  of 


168  vehicles  carrying  300  tons  of  food,  sup- 
plies, and  military  equipment  accompanied 
by  a  company  of  Vietnamese  regulars  and  alp 
cover  provided  by  16  American  armed  heli- 
copters and  4  Vietnamese  Air  Force  Sky- 
raiders.     Not  a  shot  was  fired. 

Although  choosing  not  to  tackle  such  a 
force,  the  Vietcong  controls  the  mountainous 
Jungle  on  both  sides  of  the  highway,  and  the 
narrow  passes  are  historic  ambush  sites. 

One  of  the  proudest  recent  achievements 
of  the  war  was  a  helicopter  lift,  supported  by 
American  Jet  bombers,  to  extract  220  Viet- 
namese soldiers  from  Route  19  last  February 
24.  The  operation  went  off  like  clockwork. 
The  Jets  suppressed  groundfire  from  guer- 
rillas, the  helicopters  swooped  down  and 
picked  up  the  soldiers  with  only  one  minor 
casualty. 

But  an  American  major  who  helped  man- 
age the  operation  said  afterward:  "We'd 
much  rather  have  been  putting  them  in  than 
taking  them  out." 

untried    TROOPS 

He  was  asked  what  would  have  happened 
If  the  force  had  been  left  to  fight  Its  way 
out.  He  explained  that  175  of  them  were 
untried  montagnard  troops.  They  had  been 
thrown  Into  combat  when  their  training 
camps  were  closed  after  a  revolt  by  some  of 
their  fellow  mountain   tribesmen   last  fall, 

"They  probably  would  have  been  attacked 
that  night,"  the  officer  said.  "There  Is  a 
question  whether  they  would  have  stuck  or 
run  off.  When  we  picked  them  up,  some 
threw  away  their  weapons  before  they 
crawled  aboard  the  choppers.  We  shoved 
them  off  and  made  them  load  the  weapons 
aboard  before  we  would  take  the  men  on 
again." 

The  cutting  of  Route  19  tightens  a  noose 
around  much  of  the  central  plateau,  espe- 
cially Kontum  and  Pleiku  Provinces.  A  lesser 
route.  Highway  14  from  the  south.  Is  sub- 
ject to  ambush  south  of  Pleiku.  Despite  the 
success  in  sending  through  the  food  and 
weapons  convoy,  the  United  States  found  It 
necessary  to  go  through  with  plans  for  a 
special  airlift  to  fly  in  250  tons  to  meet 
urgent  needs. 

The  Vietcong  control  large  areas  of  both 
provinces  and  roams  at  will  almost  every- 
where but  the  capitals.  In  their  areas,  the 
guerrillas  are  benefiting  from  a  bumper  rice 
crop.  They  give  seed  to  the  peasants  and 
get  10  percent  of  the  harvest  in  return.  In 
emergencies,  they  take  It  all. 

VIETNAM    on    defensive 

Vietnamese  forces  have  gone  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive.  They  are  hampered 
by  troop  shortages,  units  operating  at  60  to 
80  percent  of  normal  strength  and  with  no 
effective  system  of  replacement  for  casualties 
and  deserters.  Such  strikes  as  they  do  make 
must  be  short  and  quick  to  keep  units  ready 
to  react  to  new  Vietcong  attacks. 

With  Route  19  cut  or  in  constant  Jeopardy, 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  at  Pleiku  and 
Kontum  are  under  virtual  siege.  They  know 
that  the  French  had  to  give  up  the  area  in 
the  face  of  similar  strangulation  tactics. 

They  know  that  airlift  can  supply  them 
Indefinitely.  But  they  know  also  that  their 
assignment  Is  to  hold  on  as  best  they  can 
with  the  forces  they  have  and  avoid  calling 
for  reinforcements  from  places  with  higher 
priority. 

Reds  Winning  Peasants  Over  in  South 
Vietnam — Vietcong  Work,  Eat,  Live  With 
Those  in  Countryside 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  March  23. — Two 
different  wars  are  being  fought  in  Vietnam. 
That  Is  the  big  reason  that  the  United  States 
and  its  South  Vietnamese  proteges  are  los- 
ing. 

The  difference  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cruelty,   which   exists   on   both  sides.    The 


-^ 


Vietcong  practice  assassination  wholesale 
and  sometimes  kill  a  whole  family  or  burn 
a  whole  village  when  it  won't  cooperate. 

On  the  American  side,  Vietnamese  soldiers 
BtUl  use  water  torture — pouring  water  down 
a  prisoner's  throat  to  the  point  of  drown- 

^g to    get    a    confession    or    Information 

about  the  enemy. 

few  prisoners 

Vietnamese  marines  were  taking  few»pris- 
oners  thi&  month  in  northern  Binh  Dinh 
Province.  American  advisers  saw  them 
shooting  a  dozen  suspects  a  day  on  the  spot 
in  an  area  heavily  infested  with  Vietcong. 

An  American  captain  had  this  to  say  about 
the  Vietnamese  captain  of  their  battalion : 

"They  caught  a  girl  about  19  years  old  in 
a  Vietcong  village.  She  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Vietcong  herself.  My  counterpart 
beat  her  up  and  kicked  her  in  the  stomach. 

"I  really  told  him  off — especially  because 
he  did  it  in  front  of  the  whole  village.  But 
I  can't  blame  him  too  much.  The  Vietcong 
had  buried  20  of  his  men  alive,  with  only 
their  feet  showing  above  ground,  and  had 
decapitated  a  dozen  others  so  that  the  heads 
couldn't  be  matched  with  the  bodies." 

The  difference  between  these  two  wars  is 
not  a  matter  of  heroism.  No  one  doubts  the 
Vietcong  dedication.  The  Americans  here 
are  brave,  devoted,  and  superbly  trained. 
The  Vietnamese  can  be  good  soldiers  and 
often  exhibited  bravery  when  aggressively 
led. 

The  difference  has  gradually  less  to  do  with 
firepower.  The  Vietcong  used  to  fight 
mostly  with  homemade  weapons  or  what  it 
could  steal  from  the  other  side.  Now  its 
main  force  has  a  complete  line  of  Soviet- 
standardized  weapons  up  to  an  antitank 
grenade  that  will  pierce  7  inches  of  armor- 
plate. 

The  real  difference  lies  in  the  army's  rela- 
tion to  the  people  and  the  countryside. 

Everyone  talks  about  this  being  a  war  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  but  the  Vlet- 
cong Is  better  at  putting  the  theory  into 
practice.  Its  slogan  is  "Tarn  Cung"  meaning 
"the  three  togethers" — live  together,  eat  to- 
gether, work  together  with  the  peasants. 
-The  Vietcong,  like  other  Communist  ar- 
mies, call  themselves  a  "peoples  army"  and 
devote  much  time  and  effort  to  indoctrinating 
their  troops  to  make  the  concept  an  actual- 
ity. 

Although  indiscriminate  terror  sometimes 
breaks  out.  the  Vietcong  generally  are  be- 
coming more  sophisticated.  They  kill  land- 
lords and  tax  collectors  and  make  a  con- 
tinual effort  to  take  the  side  of  the  people. 

The  opposite  side  of  this  strategy  Is  pic- 
turing the  Americans  as  Imperialist  succes- 
sors of  French  colonialism  and  the  Viet- 
namese Government  as  a  puppet  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Dalat  area,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  country,  the  Vietcong  grabbed  the  politi- 
cal initiative  last  month  when  the  poor  were 
losing  heavily  in  high-stake  gambling  during 
the  Vietnamese  New  Year  celebration. 

The  Vietcong  threatened  to  kill  the  pro- 
vincial officials  If  they  did  not  halt  the 
gambling. 

In  areas  that  it  controls,  the  Communist 
underground  army  has  its  own  aid  program 
that  Includes  setting  up  clinics,  supplying 
seed,  helping  with  Irrigation  works  and  pro- 
viding schools. 

Part  of  the  difference  is  that  the  Vietcong 
live  among  the  country  rice  farmers  by  the 
nature  of  the  war,  dependent  on  the  country- 
side for  food,  occasional  shelter,  security,  and 
intelligence. 

The  Vietcong  operation  sometimes  seems 
to  be  a  24-hour-a-day,  7-day-a-week  war, 
but  much  of  the  effort  goes  into  mere  sur- 
vival and  much  of  the  time  is  spent  lying 
low  and  making  careful  plans  for  a  new 
attack. 

Americans  who  have  studied  the  matter 
are  amazed  at  the  Eunount  of  detailed  in- 


vestigatlon  and  planning  that  goes  into  a 
Vietcong  strike.  After  the  attack  on  Ameri- 
can billets  at  Pleiku,  a  ground  plan  of  the 
compound  was  found  where  the  raiders  had 
dropped  it. 

civic  action  programs 

American  and  Vietnamese  officers  are  try- 
ing to  instill  similar  devotion  to  duty  and 
respect  for  the  Importance  of  the  people  into 
the  Vietnamese  soldiers.  Civic  action  pro- 
grams tell  them  to  drive  carefully,  help  old 
people,  pay  for  what  they  take  and  stay  out 
of  trouble  with  the  civilian  population. 

The  program  has  come  a  long  way  since 
an  American  colonel  3  years  ago  considered 
his  Operation  Candy  a  major  civic  action 
program.  He  obtained  candy  from  American 
manufacturers  and  distributed  it  to  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  give  to  hamlet  children. 

But  Vietnamese  generals  are  understand- 
ably impatient  with  civic  action  when  they 
have  a  war  to  fight,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
constant  political  maneuvering.  And  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  like  those  in  most  Asian 
armies,  tend  to  bellevQ  their  tmiform  confers 
special  privileges. 

AMERICAN'S  COMPLAINT 

An  American  official  in  a  sensitive  northern 
province  complained  this  month  that  Viet- 
namese soldiers  were  "losing  the  population 
by  their  increased  rate  of  stealing,  robbing, 
raping,  obtaining  free  meals  at  local  restau- 
rants and  damaging  property  in  fist  fights." 

In  the  southern  Delta  £u-ea,  Vietnamese 
troops  have  used  precious  village  water  sup- 
plies to  wash  their  clothes,  seized  draft  oxen 
and  used  them  for  food. 

There  are  complaints  that  the  troops  at- 
tending movies  go  in  at  gunpoint  without 
buying  tickets  or  buy  tickets  and  then  push 
in  ahead  of  those  waiting  In  line. 

The  commonest  complaint  is  about  Viet- 
namese army  driving,  which  is  worse,  If  pos- 
sible, than  Vietnamese  civilian  driving.  Sol- 
diers often  race  their  big  American  army 
trucks  along  provincial  roads  without  regard 
for  children,  chickens  or  pigs. 

editor's  view 
'  A  Saigon  writer,  writing  about  plans  for  a 
new  civil  administration  corps  in  the  army, 
asked:  "How  can  a  government  administra- 
tive expert  convert  the  peasants  to  the  gov- 
ernment side  unless  he  first  proves  he  is  not 
alien  to  them,  that  he  Is  not  detached  from 
them,  that  he  does  not  loathe  them?" 

American  advisers  set  a  good  example  of 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  duty.  Many 
Americans  work  nights  and  weekends  while 
their  Vietnamese  counterparts  in  battalions 
and  districts  go  home  for  a  3 -hour  midday 
siesta,  stop  work  promptly  at  5  p.m.  and 
observe  every  weekend  and  holiday. 

American  naval  advisers,  trying  to  make  a 
successful  patrol  operation  with  a  makeshift 
Junk  fleet,  watch  larger  Vietnamese  patrol 
boats  take  off  for  Saigon  so  that  the  officers 
can  visit  their  families  and  be  on  hand  for 
possible  coups. 

KEPT    from   countryside 

But  the  Americans,  with  their  tanks  and 
artillery  and  planes,  have  inevitably  helped 
keep  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  away  from  the 
countryside  and  the  people. 

A  modern  army  Is  trained  to  fight  guerrillas 
by  hunting  them  down  on  the  ground,  using 
small  self-reliant  units  that  patrol  at  night 
as  well  as  in  the  daytime  and  go  cross  country 
Instead  of  by  road. 

American  advisers  complain  rather  gen- 
erally that  Vietnamese  officers  try  to  avoid 
night  patrols,  keep  their  units  too  large,  and 
when  they  make  contact  with  the  enemy,  sit 
back  and  wait  for  an  artillery  barrage  or  an 
air  strike  before  taking  aggressive  action 
themselves. 

An  American  artillery  officer  displays  the 
overlapping  circles  11  and  15  miles  In  radius 
that  show  the  coverage  of  government's 
howitzers.    But  he  complains  that  there  is 


no  ground  observation  90  percent  of  the  time 
to  tell  whether  the  shells  fotmd  their  target. 

AIRSTRIKES    HINDERED 

Airstrikes  are  hindered  by  slow  intelli- 
gence. Jungle  growth,  and  cloud  cover.  In 
a  t3rplcal  alrstrlke,  some  Intelligence  source 
reports  the  map  position  of  a  Vietcong  con- 
centration, a  spotter  plane  drops  a  smoke 
grenade  on  what  he  thinks  Is  the  right 
place,  and  the  planes  dump  bombs  and 
napalm   on    the   spot. 

Some  targets  are  actually  seen.  Many  are 
not  seen  at  all. 

War  casualties,  including  bomb  and  shell 
fragment  wounds  and  napalm  burns,  being 
treated  at  a  civilian  hospital  In  Qui  Nhon 
include  approximately  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women  and  the  proportion  of  children 
that  would  be  expected  in  any  general  hos- 
pital. 

A  constant  source  of  concern  among 
Americans  is  the  danger  that  indiscriminate 
bombing  and  artillery  fire  is  losing  popular 
support  as  it  damages   the  enemy. 


Rivalries  op  Ambitious  Generals  Hinder 
Fight  on  Vietnam  Reds — Religious  Jeal- 
ousies Between  Buddhists  and  Catholics 
Add  to  Instability 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  March  24. — ^It  Lb 
said  here  that  the  American  effort  to  help 
South  Vietnam  defend  Itself  from  Commu- 
nist-led Insurrection  would  be  successful, 
given  two  conditions : 

1.  A  loyal  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armed  forces  able  to  stay  in  power. 

2.  A  generally  respected  prime  minister. 

A  further  condition  is  that  the  two  must 
have  confidence  in  each  other. 

Even  if  everything  else  were  going  smooth- 
ly, the  two  conditions  are  far  from  satisfied. 

The  commander  in  chief.  Maj.  Gen.  Tran 
Van  Minh,  known  to  Americans  as  "Little 
Minh,"  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  choice 
pending  emergence  of  a  new  strong  man  from 
among  the  young  generals  who  forced  out  Lt. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh. 

Most  powerful  among  the  prospects  to  take 
over  next  as  strong  man  of  the  country  ap- 
pear to  be  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi, 
commander  of  the  First  Corps,  and  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  commander  of  the 
Air  Force.  Both  are  decisive,  flamboyant,  and 
ambitious. 

Premier  Phan  Huy  Quat,  satisfactory  to 
Buddhist  leaders  for  a  change,  seems  highly 
suspect  to  the  militant  right-wing  Catho- 
lic minority.  Some  influential  Buddhists 
think  that  the  American  embassy  Is  cool 
toward  Quat  because  he  Is  too  close  to  the 
Buddhists. 

'political  instability  thus  promises  to  char- 
acterize the  future  as  it  did  the  past. 

American  officials  are  still  unhappy  over 
Gen.  Khanh's  ouster  of  Premier  Tran  Van 
Huong  last  January  27.  Most  other  observers 
considered  Huong's  overthrow  inevitable  and 
overdue.  Partly  through  his  own  fault,  part- 
ly through  that  of  the  Buddhists,  he  became 
Involved  In  a  bitter  flght  with  them.  It 
ended  with  his  calling  them  "animals,"  a 
particularly  unpleasant  epithet  in  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Buddhist  leaders  believe  that  they  are  seri- 
ously misunderstood  in  the  United  States. 
There  have.  Indeed,  been  times  when  their 
statements  were  distorted.  For  example, 
when  Thich  Tam  Chau  recently  called  for 
the  withdrawal  of  both  American  forces  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam, an  American  press  service  report  gave 
prominence  to  the  first  point  and  minimized 
the  second. 

The  Buddhists  see  themselves  as  the  cata- 
lysts of  a  revolution  that  Is  needed  In  Viet- 
nam, a  revolution  to  rid  the  country  of  re- 
maining elements  of  feudalism,  French 
colonialism,  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
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Although  they  are  generally  considered 
neutralist  by  American  officials,  the  Bud- 
dhlsj  leaders  appear  at  the  same  time  quite 
wary  of  coming  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. Their  primary  goal  appears  to  be  peace 
rather  than  neutrality. 

Buddhist  leaders  In  the  university  com- 
munity of  Hue,  in  the  far  north  of  South 
Vietnam,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  air  raids  against 
North  Vietnam,  as  long  as  they  are  Intended 
to  bring  about  peace  negotiations.  If  the 
raids  are  aimed  simply  at  winning  total  vic- 
tory over  North  Vietnam,  however,  they  are 
against  them.  The  Buddhists  say  they  are 
not  sure  which  Is  the  aim  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

POLITICAL     POWER 

The  great  majority  of  South  Vietnamese 
Is  normally  Buddhist  and  under  the  right 
circumstances,  such  as  in  the  repressive  final 
months  of  the  Diem  regime,  can  be  rallied  in 
a  powerful  political  movement  by  the  Bud- 
dhist leaders. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  these 
South  Vietnamese  Buddhists  that  they  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war.  It  seems  to 
many  of  them  that  the  casualties  on  both 
sides  are  mainly  South  Vietnamese,  while 
the  North  Vietnamese  main  force  in  the  Vlet- 
cong  stays  somewhat  In  the  background  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  Catholics  who  fled 
here  In  1954  live  mainly  In  the  cities  and 
escape  the  worst  of  the  war. 

Part  of  the  popular  attitude  is  plain  war 
weariness.  Buddhist  leaders  generally  have 
a  stake  In  the  status  quo,  but  they  must 
show  some  deference  to  the  peace  sentiment 
or  lose  most  of  their  influence  over  their 
followers. 

Aside  from  rivalries  among  the  generals, 
political  tension  here  is  largely  a  matter  of 
mutual  suspicion  between  the  Buddhists  and 
Catholics. 

Dlem's  flagrant  favoritism  toward  the  Cath- 
olics mobilized  the  Buddhists  against  him 
and  led  to  his  downfall.  Since  then,  the 
Buddhists  have  been  watchful  lest  Dlems 
followers  gain  a  foothold  In  a  new  govern- 
ment. 

DHai  FOLLOWERS 

The  last  coup  was  primarily  by  members  of 
a  secret  political  society  headed  by  Dlem's 
brother,  the  late  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  It  was  essen- 
tially the  same  group  that  tried  unsuccess- 
fully  to  overthrow  the  Government  last  Sep- 
tember 13.  ^         .. 

A  mark  of  that  group's  continuing  strength 
-seems  to  be  that  Lt.  Gen.  Tran  Thlen  Khl«n 
remains  South  Vietnam's  Ambassador  to 
Washington  although  he  let  his  name  be  used 
by  the  coup  leader- as  the  man  who  would 
come  flying  in  and  take  charge. 

The  chronic  political  Instability  Is  bound 
to  affect  the  course  of  the  military  and  "pac- 
ification" efforts. 

Whenever  there  Is  a  new  surge  of  unrest, 
the  generals  converge  on  Saigon  and  key  troop 
units  are  rushed  here  to  provide  leverage. 
General  Ky  takes  his  Air  Force  off  other  duties 
Emd  sends  bomb-laden  planes  over  the  capi- 
tal and  the  airport  as  a  threat  to  whoever  he 
opp)oses. 

The  unrest  Is  blamed  mainly  for  the  fact 
that  Hop  Tac,  a  special  pacification  effort 
centered  on  the  capital  and  Intended  to 
spread  to  surrounding  provinces,  Is  lagging 
behind  Its  timetable.  When  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  areas  being  cleared  and  se- 
cured against  the  Vietcong,  guerrilla  agents 
moved  back  in  with  their  threats  and  prop- 
aganda. The  message  was  believed  to  be 
that  they  would  retxim  anytime  the  troops 
left. 

Officials  have  been  unable  to  get  precise 
details.    The  villagers  are  afraid  to  tell. 


Vast    Militaet    Data    Output   on    Vietnam 
War — Press    Given    Run    of    Country — 
Aided  by  Big  Information  StafIp 
(By  Richard  Dudman)  ■ 
Saigon,  Soxtth  Vietnam.  March  25. — The 
war  In  Vietnam  probably  is  the  most  fully 
reported  war  in  American  history.     This  is 
not  to  say  that  it  Is  the  best  understood  by 
the  American  people. 

Reporters  have  come  to  Saigon  from  all 
over  the  world  and  they  have  the  run  of  the 
country. 

They  are  assisted  by  about  20  military  of- 
ficers and  38  enlisted  men  assigned  full  time 
to  "public  Information"  or  public  relations 
duties — answering  questions,  arranging  in- 
terviews, and  providing  military  transporta- 
tion and  accommodations  almost  anywhere 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  output  of  information  is  prodigious. 

DAILY    briefing 

Every  afternoon  at  5  o'clock,  a  military 
briefing  officer  recounts  the  day's  Incidents 
before  reporters  at  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  giving  casualties  on  eaqh  side  and 
such  details  as  weapons  losses  and  capture 
by  Vietnamese  forces. 

A  daily  "mission  breakdown"  for  the  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  air  forces  tells  how 
many  flights  were  devoted  to  such  purposes 
as  air  cover,  close  air  support,  interdiction, 
escorting  convoys,  dropping  night  flares  and 
airborne  resupply.  Total  missions  are  about 
400  a  day. 

A  weekly  summary  of  military  activities 
says,  for  example,  that  there  were  70  Viet- 
namese operations  of  battalion  size  or  larger 
with  30  that  made  contact  with  the  enemy, 
16.250  small  vmit  actions  with  90  that  made 
contact  with  the  enemy,  535  Incidents  ini- 
tiated by  the  Vietcong.  and  3.060  Junks 
searched,  and  10.350  persons  searched  by 
navy  and  coastal  forces  with  no  Junks  and 
six  persons  detained. 

kill  ratio  reported 

Personnel  losses  for  the  same  week  were 
975  for  the  Government  and  575  for  the  Viet- 
cong. The  numbers  killed  in  action  were 
250  and  525.  respectively,  with  the  week's 
"kill  ratio"  2.1  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  a  reporter  objected  that  the  Viet- 
cong incidents  were  broken  down  only  in 
order  of  magnitude  in  four  categories — ter- 
rorism, propaganda,  sabotage,  and  attacks — 
the  officer  offered  to  give  exact  figures  on  a 
typical  day.  In  addition,  he  agreed  to  con- 
sider listing  incidents  of  harassment  of  Viet- 
namese troops  and  antiaircraft  fire,  neither 
now  included. 

Limited  use  of  gas  was  classified  secret  un- 
til the  Associated  Press  reported  the  story 
3  months  after  the  new  technique  had 
begun. 

Then  in  a  belated  official  disclosure,  chemi- 
cal warfare  officers  tried  to  describe  the  gas 
as  merely  tear  gas.  They  minimized  the  in- 
clusion of  Adamslte.  a  gas  that  causes  nau- 
sea. The  temporarily  disabling  gas  is  far 
more  humanitarian  than  bombs  and  artil- 
lery, especially  when  suspected  Vietcong  have 
taken  hostages  or  mingled  with  civilians.  It 
is  less  effective,  however,  except  in  special 
circumstances  of  no  wind  or  In  an  inclosed 
space  like  a  cave  or  building. 

Official  efforts  at  secrecy  and  minor  decep- 
tion helped  blow  up  the  gas  story  into  a 
world  controversy  over  the  use  of  a  nonlethal 
weapon  in  three  isolated  cases,  two  of  them 
unsuccessful. 

The  Air  Force  makes  no  bones  about  using 
napalm,  tjie  exploding  Jellied  gasoline,  al- 
though It  prefers  the  name  "Incendojel." 

To  test  the  availability  of  information  on 
more  sensitive  subjects,  the  Post-Dispatch 
submitted  a  series  of  questions  to  military 
authorities.  Results  were  moderately  re- 
sponsive. 


One  question  was  how  many  combat  mis- 
sions were  fiown  in  January  and  February 
by  American  pilots  and  how  many  by  Viet- 
namese pilots.  The  answer  bears  on  the 
truth  of  the  American  policy  line  that  this 
is  South  Vietnam's  war  and  that  the  United 
States  is  merely  assisting. 

Figures  produced  by  the  U.S.  Air  Division 
showed  that  American  pilots  flew  fewer  than 
half  as  many  operational  sorties  as  the  Viet- 
namese in  January.  But  the  use  of  Amerl- 
can  Jets  starting  February  19  shifted  the 
February  totals  to  make  them  nearly  equal. 
American  pilots  fiew  1.224  operational  sorties, 
while  the  vVietnamese  flew  1,331. 

The  officers  produced  information  on  Op. 
eratlon  Ranch  Hand,  the  use  of  chemical  de- 
foliation sprays  by  four  special  U.S.  Air  Force 
planes.  American  authorities  have  de- 
emphasized  this  program  because  of  world 
objection  to  destroying  food,  and  because  of 
Communist  propaganda  that  the  sprays 
harm  human  beings. 

RANCH  HAND  MISSIONS 

The  reply  was  that  there  were  107  ranch 
hand  missions  flown  in  January  and  58  In 
February.  Officers  said  that  they  were  un- 
able to  say  how  many  were  to  destroy  crops 
and  how  many  were  to  kill  Jungle  foliage  at 
likely  places  of  Vietcong  concealment. 

Crop  destruction  is  understood  to  be  the 
more  important  purpose,  because  food  sup- 
plies are  critically  Important  to  the  guerril- 
las, but  emphasis  usually  is  given  to  the  Jun- 
gle defoliation  in  public  mention  of  the 
program. 

The  military  spokesmen  were  unable  to 
give  flgures  on  how  many  of  the  Vietcong  re- 
ported killed  are  counted  by  American  or 
Vietnamese  Government  personnel  and  how 
many  are  counted  by  spies.  Information 
coming  from  agents  could  be  considered  less 
reliable  than  direct  military  intelligence. 

The  spokesmen  could  not  supply  any  flg- 
ures on  the  proportion  of  men,  women,  and 
children  among  casualties  from  American 
and  Vietnamese  air  operations.  Only  men 
are  considered  in  totaling  Vietcong  casual- 
ties in  the  weekly  reports,  because  the  Viet- 
cong Is  not  known  to  use  female  troops. 

BUILDUP  IN  THAILAND 

The  officers  said  they  could  give  no  Infor- 
mation on  a  rapid  buildup  of  American  air 
strength  understood  to  be  underway  In 
northern  Thailand.  They  said  that  their  re- 
sponsibility was  limited  to  information  in- 
side Vietnam. 

Despite  the  massive  flow  of  information, 
there  are  gaps. 

Reporters  have  asked  repeatedly  for  per- 
mission to  accompany  American  air  attacks 
on  targets  in  North  Vietnam  and  In  South 
Vietnam,  where  more  than  400  Jet  sorties 
were  flown  in  the  fljst  month  since  February 
19.  The  Air  Force  has  shown  little  enthu- 
siasm over  the  requests. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  which  has  been  operating 
three  carrier  task  forces  off  the  Vietnamese 
coast,  recently  opened  the  door  a  bit  to  in- 
vite a  group  of  reporters  aboard  the  Ranger 
to  spend  a  day  watching  the  air  operations. 
They  were  the  flrst  reporters  to  visit  the  fleet 
since  the  air  raids  against  North  Vietnam 
began  February  7. 

TELL  OF  RAID  ON  NORTH 

Naval  officers  gave  accounts  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  latest  strike,  180  miles  north 
of  the  17th  parallel  boundary  and  only  100 
miles  south  of  Hanoi.  But  they  would  give 
no  details  on  their  flights  over  Laos  or  what- 
ever other  missions  they  are  flying. 

In  some  contrast  with  the  information 
policies  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  the 
Army  appears  to  make  its  officers  freely  avail- 
able to  reporters,  the  only  restriction  being 
closely  deflned  military  secrecy. 

The  frankness  of  these  officers  more  than 
offsets  some  carryover  of  the  deliberate  "cau- 
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tious  optimism"  still  being  voiced  by  some 
American  authorities  in  Saigon  about  the 
course  and  prospects  of  the  war. 

American  information  policy  has  been  un- 
dergoing much  study  in  recent  weeks.  New 
restrictions  appeared  recently  when  officials 
said  that  they  no  longer  could  give  the  num- 
bers ol  American  planes  supporting  Viet- 
namese raids  against  the  north.  Nor  could 
they  continue  to  give  total  tonnage  of  bombs 
dropped  or  more  than  rough  approximations 
of  the  numbers  of  American  planes  taking 
direct  part  in  the  strikes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  move  also  to  shift 
more  of  the  information  task  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  thesis  that  this  is  South  Viet- 
nam's war. 

This  could  result  only  in  a  diminished  flow 
of  information  about  the  war  in  a  country 
tliat  lacks  a  tradition  of  a  public  right  to 
know,  bans  all  books  about  Vietnam  by  Dr. 
Bernard  Fall,  and  Ian  Fleming's  "From  Rus- 
sia With  Love"  (on  the  ground  that  the  title 
sounds  communistic),  and  sets  a  quota  on 
the  importation  of  mystery  novels  for  fear 
they  will  put  ideas  of  stealth  and  conspiracy 
into  the  minds  of  the  people. 


Hanoi  Theory:  United  States  Knows  It  Has 
Lost  War — Frantic  Move  for  Negotia- 
tions Underway,  Reds  Think 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  March  26. — ^The 
Communist  regime    in   Hanoi   believes  that 
the  United  States  knows   that   the   war  in 
Vietnam  is  already  lost. 

It  believes  that  the  United  States  is  fran- 
tically seeking  negotiations  and  has  begun 
bombing  North  Vietnam  as  a  last  gasp  in 
hopes  of  creating  a  bargaining  position.  It 
regards  any  negotiations  now  as  a  face- 
saving  device  for  the  United  States  and  op- 
poses them. 

This  Is  the  best  current  estimate  available 
here  of  how  Hanoi  views  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  new  strategy  of  expanding  the 
war  with  limited  but  accelerating  attacks 
north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

If  correct,  this  American  appraisal  means 
that  the  new  effort  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
close  down  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  must 
cause  a  180-degree  reversal  of  North  Viet- 
namese thinking. 

That  could  take  a  considerable  time. 
There  is  general  Insistence  here  that  this 
supposed  Hanoi  view  is  all  wrong.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  war  in  the  south  has  been 
going  badly,  but  officials  believe  that  the 
answer  is  simply  not  to  accept  loss  of  the 
war.  They  Insist  that  the  United  States 
now  sees  the  way  to  success  and  above  all 
will  not  quit.    ■ 

AMERICAN    thinking  T 

What  follows  is  an  informed  account  of 
the  thinking  behind  the  new  U.S.  policy. 

The  underlying  assumption  is  that  North 
Vietnam  is  the  moving  force  behind  the  Viet- 
cong war  m  the  south.  The  Hanoi  regime 
felt  cheated  by  the  1954  Geneva  accords  that 
were  intended  to  neutralize  former  French 
Indochina.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  V.  M. 
Molotov  persuaded  Hanoi  that  it  should  ac- 
cept temporary  division  at  the  17th  parallel 
on  the  theory  that  South  Vietnam  was  weak 
and  could  be  absorbed  after  elections  sched- 
uled for  1956. 

But  South  Vietnam  proved  stronger  than 
expected,  largely  through  U.S.  help,  and 
South  Vietnam,  with  American  encourage- 
ment, refused  to  hold  the  elections. 

Thus  Hanoi  is  considered  to  be  trying  to 
achieve  by  force  the  victory  it  lost  11  years 
ago  at  the  negotiating  table.  Hanoi,  there- 
fore, is  the  logical  point  of  attack  of  the  new 
policy  rather  than  Peiplng  or  Moscow. 

Three  main  results  are  sought: 

First,  the  United  States  hopes  through 
gradually  Increasing  military  pressure  to  con- 
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vlnce  Hanoi  that  It  will  suffer  more  than  it 
will  gain  by  continuing  the  war.  The  prob- 
lem is  gaging  the  pressure  to  persuade  Hanoi 
without  bringing  Peiplng  or  Moscow  to  its 
aid. 

Second,  the  United  States  hopes  to  im- 
prove morale  in  South  Vietnam,  to  offset 
widespread  war  weariness  "to  give  the  people 
some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  at  last." 

Third  and  much  less  important,  the  mili- 
tary pressure  is  intended  to  make  inflltratlon 
of  men  and  arms  from  the  north  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  for  Hanoi.  Bombing  may 
force  some  curtailment  of  inflltratlon  and 
thus  help  achieve  the  first  goal. 

Use  of  U.S.  Marine  battalions  at  Da  Nang 
and  bombing  raids  by  American  Jets  inside 
South  Vietnam  are  intended  to  serve  the 
same  purposes. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  United 
States  is  offering  North  Vietnam  anything 
other  than  calling  off  the  bombing  if  Hanoi 
calls  off  the  guerrilla  war. 

Incentives  most  often  mentioned  are  trade 
with  South  Vietnam  and  the  West,  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  non-Communist 
world  and  economic  assistance  from  the  West 
or  from  international  agencies. 

These  are  ruled  out  here  as  meaningless 
because  they  have  not  the  slightest  appeal  to 
the  Hanoi  regime.  Hanoi  is  thought  to  be 
unwilling  to  tie  its  government  or  economy 
in  any  way  to  any  country  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

At  the  same  time  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers generally  are  believed  to  want  to  avoid 
increased  dependence  on  China.  This  is  un- 
derstood to  apply  to  the  so-called  Soviet 
group  in  Hanoi  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese 
group  there. 

Only  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  felt  here,  could 
hold  out  any  meaningful  positive  incentive 
to  the  Hanoi  regime  that  would  point  the 
way  toward  Improved  national  stability  and 
economic  progress  through  peaceful  means. 
And  that  is  considered  to  be  a  long  way 
down  the  road. 

The  one  limited  positive  offer  that  the 
United  States  can  make  is  an  offer  of  peace- 
ful coexistence.  The  United  States  withheld 
such  an  offer  in  1945.  when  Ho  Chi  Minh 
sought  American  aid  and  in  1954  when  the 
United  States  refused  to  sign  the  Geneva 
agreements. 

It  is  insisted  here  that  the  Ujiited  States 
now  offers  coexistence  to  the  Hanoi  regime. 
This  has  been  Implicit  in  statements  by 
various  officials  including  Ambassador  Max- 
well D.  Taylor. 

JOHNSON     STATEMENT 

President  Johnson  stated  the  point  ex- 
plicitly in  a  recent  press  conference.  Speak- 
ing of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders,  he  said. 
"No  one  threatens  their  regime.  There  is  no 
Intent  or  desire  to  conquer  them  or  to  oc- 
cupy their  land.  What  is  wanted  is  simply 
that  they  carry  out  their  agreements,  that 
they  end  their  aggression  against  their 
neighbors." 

It  Is  pointed  out  here  that  the  1954  agree- 
ments, which  the  United  States  refused  to 
sign  but  would  now  like  to  go  back  to.  of- 
fered guarantees  to  North  as  well  as  South 
Vietnam.  A  final  point  is  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  continue  to  provide  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam  as  the  situation  may 
require.  But  it  needs  no  bases  here  as  long 
as  it  has  its  present  bases  In  Okinawa,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand.  And  it  realizes 
the  grave  objections  to  keeping  a  large  Amer- 
ican force  here  Indefinitely.  It  would  be  an 
easy  target  for  political  attack  portrajdng  it 
as  a  successor  to  the  French  colonial  army. 

This  then  is  the  shape  of  the  new  American 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Will  it  work?  The  best 
answer  available  here  is  that  the  system  we 
were  using  before  wasn't  working. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  majority  leader  for  his  patience  and 


courtesy.  I  particularly  thanlc  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for 
his  waiting  ability. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  means  to  assure  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  when  I  listen  to 
him  I  always  learn  something.  I  am 
therefore  better  off  as  a  result. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  and 
to  his  distinguished  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
who  is  also  a  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, and  all  members  of  that  committee, 
my  appreciation  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  reporting  a  good  educa- 
tional bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  schools. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that,  barring  unforeseen 
events,  his  statement  that  we  shall  take 
the  bill  up  Wednesday  still  holds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the 
majority  leader.  But  here  again.  I  shall 
never  assume  credit  when  credit  is  not 
due. 

Not  only  is  credit  due  to  every  member 
of  my  subcommittee,  but  also  a  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  majority 
leader  himself.  The  majority  leader  has 
been  my  leader  in  this  matter,  too.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  week  the  ma- 
jority leader  held  a  conference  in  his 
oflBce.  Several  of  us  who  were  working 
on  this  measure  listened  to  the  majority 
leader  and  received  his  courteously  given 
advice  and  suggestion,  and  his  explana- 
tion as  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  administration  with  regard  to  the 
bUl. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  knows,  I. so  reported  to  the 
subcommittee  and  told  them  that  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  constituted  my  march- 
ing orders,  so  to  speak,  and  that  I  in- 
tended to  do  whatever  I  could  to  march 
in  complete  support  of  his  command. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
exceeded  my  fondest  expectations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my 
commendation  to  that  of  the  majority 
leader  for  the  skillful,  good-natured,  and 
very  able  way  in  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  guided  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill  through 
the  subcommittee  in  the  course  of  the 
past  few  days,  and,  before  that,  for  his 
attendance  at  very  long  and  extensive 
hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROTECTION  OF  PATENT  RIGHTS — 
AMENDMENTS 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Morse's 
speech, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  submit  two  amendments  to 
be  appropriately  referred.  The  two 
amendments  I  wish  to  offer  are  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  in  its  private  pat- 
ents on  Government  research. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  very 
helpful  in  that  field,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
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have  more  success  in  trying  to  protect 
the  pubbc  interest  In  this  situation.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  courageous  fight 
with  regard  to  the  patent  rights  on  pri- 
vate research  in  connection  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  recently  saw  a  copy  of  the 
letter  the  Senator  sent  to  James  E.  Webb, 
the  Administrator.  It  was  a  very  fine 
letter.  In  the  letter  the  Senator  drew 
a  parallel  between  the  giveaway  of  the 
Government's  natural  resources  and  the 
giveaway  of  the  Grovernment's  informa- 
tion. I  am  trying  to  achieve  what  the 
Senator  has  worked  for  during  the  past 
several  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  The  amendments  the  Senator  is 
submitting  are  amendments  on  which  I 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
,  him.  I  do  not  deserve  credit  for  that. 
""  We  have  worked  as  a  team.  Senators 
will  remember  that  in  1954.  when  we 
started  that  filibuster— that  naughty 
word,  "filibuster" — against  an  attempt  to 
give  away  $14  billion  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  investment  in  the  atomic 
energy  facilities  of  this  country,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  it  all  don?  in  that 
same  afternoon,  and  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  it  immediately— un- 
believable, but  true— and  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  vote  that  very  after- 
noon. We  stopped  that.  A  patent  fight 
was  involved.  We  debated  it.  We  had 
no  intention  of  preventing  a  vote,  but 
we  wanted  a  little  time  in  which  to  edu- 
cate the  Senate  and  the  country  on  the 
shocking  proposal  to  sell  out  the  public 
interest.  A  patent  fight  was  connected 
with  it.  We  added  amendments  to  pro- 
tect the  people  with  regard  to  the  patents 
that  were  involved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  recall  the 
occasion  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. The  Republican  leader  at  that 
time  was  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  was  the  only  time  when  that 
has  happened  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
Every  time  the  Senator  from  Oregon  of- 
fered an  amendment,  the  majority  leader 
would  move  to  table  it. 

When  it  appeared  that  we  would  finally 
get  down  to  the  merits  of  these. issues, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  offered  his 
amendment,  and  the  majority  leadef 
asked  the  Senator  how  long  he  would 
speak  on  the  amendment,  because  the 
majority  leader  proposed  to  move  to 
table  it. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  he 
would  not  speak  at  great  length,  but 
that  he  did  not  care  to  make  any  commit- 
ment. The  majority  leader  then  moved 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  the  motion 
prevailed. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  then  took 
the  floor  to  speak  on  the  bill.  He  said  to 
the  Senators  present,  "You  can  all  go 
home  now  and  get  a  good  night's  sleep. 
Nothing  will  happen  in  the  Senate." 

I  remember  that  I  had  one  of  my  best 
nights  of  rest  that  I  had  had  in  a  long 
time.  I  slept  from  1 1  o'clock  that  evening 
until  11  o'clock  the  next  day. 

I  called  the  Senate  the  next  morning 
and  asked  what  was  happening.  I 
thought  I  must  have  overslept.  ,1  was 


told,  "Do  \iot  worry;  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  sl^ll  going  strong." 

I  think  oft  that  occasion  the  Senator 
made  his  24-hour  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  quite  that  long.  I  remember  the 
occasion,  though.  We  got  the  facts  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Senate.  As  a  result 
of  those  13  days  and  6  long  nights  of  de- 
bate we  added  a  good  many  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  my  lovely  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  offshore  oil-for-education 

bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  one  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  discussing  was  the 
one  that  dealt  with  the  atomic  energy 
bill.  The  long  speech  was  on  the  offshore 
oil  bill.  I  may  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  that  a  good  deal  of  pressure  was 
put  on  us  to  vote  to  give  away  the  tide- 
lands  of  Oregon.  There  were  even  then 
some  rumors  that  there  might  be  oil 
under  them.  We  are  still  hoping  that 
that  is  true.  A  great  deal  of  money  is 
being  expended  for  drilling. 

My  colleague  will  remember  that  I  re- 
sponded— and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
record — by  saying  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  had  not  sent  me  to  Washington 
to  steal  for  them,  the  Supreme  Court  hav- 
ing held  that  the  paramount  interest  in 
the  tidelands  belong  to  all  the  people  of 
the  country.  That  is  the  filibuster  my 
colleague  was  thinking  about.  The  other 
had  to  do  with  the  atomic  energy  bill.  ; 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, previously  section  305(f)  only  re- 
quired that  the  Administrator  determine 
that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  will 
be  served  thereby  with  a  written  record 
and  he  could  waive.  , 

The  amendment  will  not  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  advance  waivers.  It 
will  not  allow  him  to  grant  waiver  in 
those  fields  of  research  where  Congress 
has  already  indicated  a  policy  position. 
Further,  where  he  is  allowed  to  waive,  he 
must  comply  with  much  more  definite 
guidelines.  The  other  restrictions  would 
also  diminish  any  psychological  desire  to 

waive.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  62)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  amendment  (No.  63)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

LIFE  LINE  LOSES  TAX  PRIVILEGES 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  several  occasions  I  have  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  certain  right- 
wing  organizations  who  received  tax- 
exempt  privileges  under  the  cloak  of 
"education."  In  1963,  I  requested  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  "exercise 
much  closer  surveillance  of  material  dis- 
tributed by  all  tax-exempt  groups"  and 
"to  report  on  steps  being  taken  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  law  by  organiza- 
tions of  this  type." 

Therefore,  I  was  indeed  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
last  week  revoked  its  1952  ruling  on  the 


tax-exempt  status  of  Life  Line  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  the  Nation's  top  peddler  of 
rightwing  propaganda.  The  IRS  stated 
that  this  action  resulted  from  a  2 -year 
investigation  of  the  foundation's  activi- 
ties. 

Revocation  of  Life  Line's  tax  exemp- 
tion  privileges  is  a  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can public.  For  13  years,  H.  L.  Hunt, 
head  of  the  foundation,  has  tried  to  con- 
vince his  fellow  citizens  that  the  United 
States  is  thickly  infiltrated  with  Cobi- 
munists.  that  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
should  be  impeached,  and  that  any  man 
or  woman  who  supports  medicare,  aid  ta 
education,  or  any  other  social  welfare 
measure  is  an  enemy  of  freedom. 

To  get  the  message  across,  this  Foun- 
dation has  spent  $4.9  million  in  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses.  Life 
Line  is  only  one  of  many  organizations 
under  investigation  who  abuses  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  by  engaging  in  political 
and  propaganda  activities.  But  it  illus- 
trates the  heavy  price  American  people 
pay  financing  tax-free  contributions 
used  to  sustain  rightwing  foundations. 
Life  Line  Foundation  received  a  ruling 
as  a  tax-exempt  educational  organiza- 
tion on  July  30,  1952,  under  its  original 
name,  Facts  Forum.  In  support  of  its 
application,  the  organization  said  its 
purpose  was  "to  support  an  educational 
undertaking,"  and  more  specifically,  to 
conduct  "small  discussion  groups  devoted 
to  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  art 
of  living,  social  advancement,  the  science 
of  government  and  agriculture." 

Its  exemption  was  govenied  oy  section 
501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
which  provides  for  the  exemption  of: 

Corporations,  and  ahy  community  chest, 
fund  or  foundation,  organized  and  operated 
excliisively  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
testing  for  public  safety,  literary,  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  or  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  of  individual,  no 
substafitlal  part  of  the  activities  of  which  Is 
carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation,  and  which 
does  not  participate  in,  or  Intervene  in  (In- 
cluding the  publishing  or  distributing  of 
statements)  any  poltical  campaign  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

The  Income  Tax  Regulation  defines 
"educational"  as: 

(a)  The  instruction  for  training  of  the  in- 
dividual for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  de- 
veloping his  capabilities;  or 

(b)  The  instruction  of  the  public  on  sub- 
jects useful  to  the  individual  and  beneficial 
to  the  community. 

What  sort  of  "educational  undertak- 
ing" did  Life  Line  make  to  the  public? 
Here  is  a  sample:  "Support  gained  from 
church  circles  in  the  United  States  helps 
them— the  Communists— to  break  down 
the  moral  antipathy  of  a  community  and 
gives  the  infiltrator  this  respectability 
which  they  desperately  need." 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  tie 
IRS  has  given  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence — including  briefs  fileo 
on  behalf  of  Life  Line— before  revoking 
their  earlier  ruling.  However,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  Life  Line  broadcasts 
did  not  constitute  "instruction  of  the 
public"  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
regulations,  and  that  they  did  not  other- 


wise qualify  as  "educational"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 
According  to  IRS: 

The  content  of  Life  Line's  broadcasts, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  essentially  political  com- 
mentary consisting  largely  of  unsupported 
opinion  and  conclusions.  As  such,  it  lacks 
sufficient  factual  or  other  development  of  the 
subject  matter  to  qualify  as  being  Instruc- 
■  tional  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  Improve  significantly  the  public's 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  revealed,  in 
my  estimation,  clearly  justifies  retro- 
active revocation  of  tax-exempt  contri- 
butions to  Life  Line  Foundation.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  24  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions under  investigation  for  abusing  the 
law  by  engaging  in  political  propaganda. 

I  hope  the  IRS  will  continue  an  inten- 
sive investigation  of  all  organizations,  re- 
gardless of  ideological  position,  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  indoctrination  of  certain 
political  views  under  the  guise  of  "edu- 
cation" for  tax-exemption  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
by  Group  Research,  Inc.,  on  the  back- 
ground of  Life  Line  Foundation,  Inc.,  in- 
cluding information  on  finances  and 
sponsorship  of  Life  Line  programs,  be 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Life  Line  Foundation,   Inc.,   Washington, 
D.C. 

Life  Line  Foundation,  Inc.,  is  the  major 
propaganda  operation  of  a  Dallas,  Tex.,  oil 
billionaire,  Haroldson  LaFayette  Hunt,  one 
of  the  richest  men  In  America.  It  was  cre- 
ated In  September  1958  by  amending  the 
corporate  character  of  H.  L.  Hunt's  earlier 
front.  Facts  Forum,  an  elaborate  package  of 
radio  and  TV  programs,  a  monthly  magazine, 
pamphlets,  and  a  free  circulating  library 
studded  with  the  works  of  extreme  rightist 
such  as  Joseph  Kamp  and  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy.  Facts  Forum's  No.  1  per- 
former was  an  ex-FBI  agent,  Dan  Smoot, 
who  broke  with  Hunt  and  established  his 
own  superpatrlotic  venture.  (See  Smoot. 
sec.  2 — IND.) 

Although  Facts  Forum  had  been  under 
widespread  attack  as  a  rightist  propaganda 
front,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  either  tax 
exemption  or  free  radio  time  as  a  "■publltf 
service,"  when  it  was  converted  to  Life  Line 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  did  not  even 
require  a  new  application  for  tax  exemption. 
Everything  was  changed — name,  personnel, 
nature  of  the  program — everything  except 
(1)  the  man  who  actually  controlled  both 
organizations  and  (2)  the  privilege  extended 
by  IRS — freedom  from  paying  taxes  on  funds 
used  in  spreading  rightist  political  propa- 
ganda. 

BACKGROUND  ON   HUNT 

Billionaire  Hunt  was  born  in  Illinois  74 
years  ago.  He  has  been  rated  the  second 
richest  man  in  the  United  States  (Eric 
Sevareld,  "Thunder  on  the  Right,"  CBS,  Feb. 
22,  1962).  As  long  ago  as  1957  his  wealth 
was  estimated  as  high  as  $3  billion  with  an 
annual  Income  as  high  as  $50  million  (New 
York  Times  Magazine,  Oct.  27,  1957). 

Pew  details  are  available  on  Hunt's  finan- 
cial holdings.  His  proved  oil  reserves  In  the 
Dakotas-Montana  area  were  estimated  at  a 
billion  barrels  (Ibid.).  One  corporation,  the 
Hunt  Oil  Co.,  is  listed  as  a  producer  and  re- 
finer of  oil  and  producer  of  natural  gasoline 
with  properties  located  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  North  Dakota, 
Hunt  Oil  owns  an  asphalt  plant  and  straight- 
nm  gasoline  refinery  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and 


a  part  Interest  In  the  Cotton  Valley  Opera- 
tors Committee  (pipeline  company  and  nat- 
ural gasoline  manufacturers)  which  operate 
a  plant  In  the  Cotton  Valley  Field,  Louisiana 
(International  Petroleum  Register,  1961). 

The  HLH  Parade  Co.,  the  most  frequently 
encountered  sponsor  of  Life  Line  broadcasts, 
although  It  Is  a  food  canning  and  processing 
business,  is  a  division  of  the  Hunt  Oil  Co. 
(Directory  of  Texas  Manufacturers,  1962,  p. 
261). 

Hunt  is  a  frank  proponent  of  plutocracy; 
I.e.,  rule  by  the  rich.  In  his  own  privately 
printed  book.  Alpaca  (January  1960),  he  out- 
lined his  concept  of  a  Utopia  and  it  was 
plutocracy  all  the  way:  "The  more  taxes  you 
pay,  the  more  votes  you  get.  •  •  •  If  you 
accept  State  aid  because  you  are  poor  or 
sick,  you  cannot  vote  at  all,  and  you're  de- 
nied an  old-age  pension."  Hunt  has  appar- 
ently had  no  major  afterthoughts,  as  Alpaca 
was  still  being  pushed  in  1962.  For  example, 
a  Michigan  college  received  a  package  con- 
taining 100  unsolicited  copies. 

Alpaca  was  described  by  Time  magazine  as 
"a  weird  pitch  for  Utopian  plutocracy   au- 
thored and  published  by  •   •   •  the  fearlets 
big  daddy  to  many  a  far-right  crusade"  (Feb 
29,  1960,  p.  43). 

Hunt's  political  viewpoint  is  illustrated  by 
his  support  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  for 
President  in  1952  (New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Jan.  27,  1957,  p.  1)  and  his  assertion  In  1962 
that  the  last  U.S.  President  he  approved  of 
was  Calvin  CooUdge  (op.  cit.,  CBS-TV,  Feb. 
22,1962). 

In  April  of  1961.  in  a  speech  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  he  warned  against  big  foundations  and 
Intellectuals  as  "the  great  menace."  The 
Houston  Chronical  of  April  27,  1961  reported: 
"Without  naming  them,  he  said  many  great 
foundations  have  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  communistic  Idealism.  He  said  Commu- 
nists are  dedicated  but  probably  include  not 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  total  population 
in  America,  about  the  same  percentage  that 
seized  the  Kerensky  government  in  Russia  in 
1917.  Their  sympathizers  and  dupes  may 
build  this  up  to  20  percent,'  he  said.  'This 
leaves  80  percent  of  our  population  as  pa- 
triots, only  about  2  percent  of  whom  may  be 
termed  active.'  " 

In  another  outburst  the  same  year.  Hunt 
said,  "It's  Just  as  well  that  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion failed,  because  it  was  'just  one  Com- 
munist government  trying  to  overthrow 
another'  "  (Time,  May  5,  1961) . 

If  Hunt's  personal  statements  are  com- 
bined with  his  Facts  Forum  and  his  current 
Life  Line  operation,  he  emerges  as  a  prototjTJe 
of  American  ultrarlghtlsm :  billionaire  who 
believes  that  communism  Is  a  great  menace, 
here  and  abroad;  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
so  Infiltrated  that  It  Is  practically  Communist 
now;  that  the  United  States  is  at  war,  at 
home  and  abroad  against  the  Communists. 
The  "mistaken"  are  defined  as  all  of  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
propaganda,  democratic  Socialists  (the  few 
that  are  left),  ordinary  liberals,  those  who 
propose  medicare,  foreign  aid,  and  virtually 
every  other  social  welfare  program  are  all 
carefully  intertwined.  Ultimately  the  word 
"mistaken"  becomes  as  he  boasts  the  non- 
llbelous  smear  word  which  damns  com- 
munism utterly  and  Is  then  used  to  smear 
socialism,  welfare  reforms,  the  U2J.,  and 
measures  to  fight  communism  abroad.  On 
the  side,  through  his  publications  and  asso- 
ciations and  the  publications  he  has  pushed 
for  circulation,  he  promotes  anti-Semitic, 
and  anti-Catholic,  anti-Piy)testant  (e.g..  the 
National  Council  of  Churches)  propaganda, 
and  damns  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  vio- 
lator of  the  Constitution. 

LIFE    UNB    ACTIVrriES 

The  latest  propaganda  package — ^Life  Line 
Foimdation,  Inc. — is  Hxint's  operating  front, 
supported  with  tax-free  money.     (Gifts  are 


deductible  from  personal  and  corporation 
incomes  taxes.)     Included  are: 

Life  Line  radio  is  a  daily  radio  program. 

Life  Line  TV  Is  a  5-day-a-week  TV  program. 

Life  Lines  (plural)  is  the  name  of  the 
four-page  ,  political  commentary  published 
three  times  weekly. 

Life  Line  Links  is  a  type  of  book  club 
which  furnishes  the  membership  with  right- 
wing  writings. 

Life  Line  Essay  Contest  is  a  continuing 
solicitation  of  "patriotic"  writings. 

Life  Line  Seminars,  Inc.,  announced  in 
1961  as  a  separate  corporation,  was  to  have 
conducted  3 -day  meetings  In  large  cities  to 
"Meet  the  public  demand  for  acceler- 
ated enlightenment"  on  freedom.  Communist 
subversion,  and  "shelter  protection  against 
fallout."  Mr.  Melvln  T.  Munn  of  Pampa, 
Tex.,  was  hired  as  representative  to  organize 
the  seminars  and  among  the  performers 
pushed  as  attractions  were:  Dr.  Kenneth 
McFarland,  Topeka,  Kans.;  Dr.  Madden, 
president,  Lubbock  Christian  College,  Lub- 
bock, Tex.;  and  Dr.  George  Benson,  pres- 
ident of  Harding  College,  Searcy,  Ark.  Life 
Line  Seminars,  Inc.,  folded,  apparently  with- 
out ever  holding  a  seminar. 

THE    CONTENTS    OF   THE    PACKAGE 

Life  Line  radio  is  a  15-minute  radio  pro- 
gram broadcast  6  or  7  days  a  week.  Life 
Line  started  in  November  1958,  with  35 
stations.  By  October  of  1961  It  was  carried 
on  200  stations;  by  February  of  1962  it  was 
being  broadcast  343  times  a  day  over  304  dif- 
ferent stations  In  279  towns,  In  42  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Life  Line 
program,  Feb.  6,  1963.)  A  list  of  the  stations 
appears  below. 

From  1959  until  late  1962  the  star  per- 
former was  the  Reverend  Wayne  Poucher. 
Since  December  1962,  he  has  had  an  assist- 
ant— James  Dobbs,  another  former  Church 
of  Christ  minister.  Occasionally,  guests  are 
invited  to  tape  programs.  Life  Line  is  self- 
described  as  a  "patriotic,  educational,  and 
religious  program  •  •  •  dedicated  to  a  de- 
fense of  our  American  system  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  persuasion  toward 
the  realization  that  only  through  faith  in 
God  can  man  be  free.  It  is  also  dedicated 
to  the  foundational  [sic]  concept  that  free- 
dom and  self-government  will  continue  in 
America  In  direct  relationship  to  the  loyalty 
of  Americans  to  God  and  country"  (news 
release,  Life  Line,  October  1961). 

Life  Line  Radio  Broadcasts,  February  .J963, 
by  State 

Texas 68 

California 23 

Florida 19 

Mississippi 18 

Alabama y,. I6 

Oklahoma .v. 14 

Louisiana 13 

Arizona 12 

Arkansas 11 

Illinois 11 

Indiana 11 

New  Mexico 11 

Georgia 8 

Kansas . 8 

Montana 8 

Iowa 7 

North  Carolina 7 

Tennessee 6 

Washington 6 

Missouri 4 

Nebraska 4 

New  York 4 

Ohio 4 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania , 4 

South  Carolina 4 

Colorado 3 

District  of  Columbia -, 3 

Idaho .__ 3 

Michigan 8 

North  Dakota 3 
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Life  Line  Radio  Broadcasts,  February  1963, 
by  State — Continued 

Utah 3 

Virginia 3 

Wyoming ^ 

Connecticut 2 

Kentucky ^ 

Maryland - 

West  Virginia 2 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Soutla  Dakota 

Wisconsin^ 


Total *2 

At  least  17  stations  were  added  to  these 
in  February  and  March  1963. 

Life  Line  radio  claims  it  is  self-supporting, 
maintained  by  a  charge  of  SI  per  daily  tape 
plus  20  percent  of  the  radio  station  time 
charge  paid  by  the  sponsor.  Beginning  Jan- 
uary i;  1963,  the  tape  charge  was  cut  to  50 
cents  per  day  plus  the  same  percentage  of 
the  radio  station  time  charge.  This  is  the 
cost  of  6  days  of  the  week  because  each  sta- 
tion Is  offered  a  seventh  tape  each  week 
free — a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Poucher 
which  the  station  can  either  broadcast  as 
a  public  service  item  or  as  an  extra  source 
of  Income  if  sponsors  are  at  hand  (Life  Line, 
Jan.  4.  1962). 

An  additional  source  of  Income,  and  service 
to  patrons,  is  the  sale  of  Life  Line  radio 
transcripts. 

Life  Line  TV:  Beginning  March  5.  1962,  Life 
Line  TV  became  available,  with  the  Rever- 
end Poucher  playing  the  same  role  he  has 
played  so  successfully  on  the  radio.  It  Is 
a  5-minute,  5-day-a-week  program.  By 
May  10,  1962,  30  stations  carrlec'  Life  Line  TV. 
By  January  21,  1963,  It  was  being  carried  by 
59  stations. 

"Life  Lines"  Is  the  name  of  the  four-page 
commentary  Issued  three  times  weekly,  de- 
scribed by  the  author  as  a  "nrwssheet,"  al- 
though It  is  almost  entirely  opinion.  It  Is 
available  for  $5  per  year  with  a  claimed  cir- 
culation of  about  40,000.  It  claims  that, 
with  reprinting  In  other  publications,  it  has 
a  readership  of  15  to  20  million. 

Life  Line  Links  Is  a  kind  of  book  club  t 
which  one  can  belong  for  $10  a  year  and 
receive  a  monthly  mailing  of  "freedom"  ma- 
terial of  a  value  In  excess  of  the  dues  paid. 

A     NEW     APPROACH     TO     FINANCING     PROPAGANDA 

H.  L.  Hunt  frequently  urges  his  business 
friends  to  understand  that  the  propaganda 
of  "the  mistaken"  cannot  be  defeated  with 
tax-exempt  funds,  that  the  only  way  to  fi- 
nance a  winning  program  is  through  the  use 
of  all  or  part  of  the  $11  billion  which  business 
spends  on  advertising  each  year  (Life  Line, 
vol.  3,  No.  53,  May  3,  1961). 

In  financing  the  old  Facts  Forum,  Hunt 
had  utilized  large-scale  gifts  of  money  plus 
as  much  as  $5  million  a  year  in  free  public 
service  time  wangled  from  radio  stations. 
Table^l  indicates  that  the  income  to  Facts 
Forum— other  than  contributions — was  quite 
inconsequential.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
did  not  require  reporting  of  contributions, 
but  they  can  be  derived  by  subtracting  the 
limited  income  from  the  total  expenses. 
They  totaled  about  $3,500,000  in  a  little  over 
6  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  such  gifts  are  de- 
ductible. Hunt  decided  to  pay  for  propa- 
ganda— via  commercial  advertising,  using 
the  term  in  its  tax-deductible  sense,  as  will 
be  Indicated. 

Life  Line  Radio  and  Life  Line  TV  and 
Life  Lines,  the  propaganda  sheet,  are  all 
theoretically  self-supporting;  i.e.,  the  com- 
mercial sponsors  of  the  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams and  those  who  subscribe  for  either 
the   radio  transcripts  or  the   thrice-weekly 


Life  Lines.  It  is  true  that  some  tax-free 
cash  contributions  are  made,  but  they  are 
not  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  income. 

Table  1  Indicated  that  the  Income  exceeded 
-a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  1961.  Table 
2  shows  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 


Income  shown  Is  from  sale  of  radio  and  TV 
tapes  and  the  propaganda  organ.  Life  Lines. 
There  are  no  figures  available  on  the  mem- 
bership of  Life  Line  Links,  but  since  the 
annual  dues  are  $10,  table  2  would  Indi- 
cate that  there  are  few  members. 


2     Table  I.— Financial  fads  on  Life  Line  Foundation,  Inc..  and  its  predecessor,  Facts  Forum 

(Figures  rounded  to  nearest  doUarl 


Year  ending- 


Gross 
incotiie 


Total 
expenses 


TACTS  FORUM 


Sept.  30, 1951 - 

Sept.  30,  195'i 

Sept.  30.  1953 

Sept.  30,  1954 —  - 

Sept.  30,  1953 -- 

Sept.  30.  1956 

Sept.  30,  1957 

Total,  Facts  Forum. 


UFE  UXE 


Sept.  30,  19.i8.*... 

Sept.  30.  19.'i9 

Sept.  30,  19fi0 

Sept.  30,  1901 

Sept.  30, 1962 


Total,  Life  Line - 

Grand  total,  Life  Line  and  Facts  Foruin  «.... 


(») 
$144 
599 
545 
278 
294 
'21,630 


23,490 


180 

8  168,670 

« 207, 300 

262. 979 

447, 183 


1,086,312 


.$36, 251 
151,535 
270, 335 
767, 076 
1,491,  .598 
668,  467 
127,  212 


Liquid 
nssets ' 


$2,500 
9,401 
36. 191 
16, 542 
14,044 
67,440 
40, 924 


3, 512, 474 


170 
184, 370 
1S8. 657 
225, 163 
410, 795 


1,009,155 


1,109,802 


4,521,629 


♦2,50 

564 

.52. 442 

69,002 

79, 417 


M  28, 788 


Liabilities 


None 

$631 

725 

1,405 

1,682 

117,965 

80,  475 


None 
None 
63, 649 
61.665 
34,  264 


Reported 
net  worth ' 


$250 

S64 

(11,206) 

7,338 

45. 153 


'  47.  247 


'81,541 


1  At  the  bcginninE  of  each  fiscal  year. 

•  Not  availalile.  .„,,„.       ,  •»  i      •      ,^^,-r->.-, 

I  «i>0  883  64  of  this  was  sale  of  654  shares  of  V\ elex  Jet  Ser\-iccs  for  capital  gain  of  !>!  < ,M2. 

«  Liquid^ssets  at  end  of  1957  were  $235.29;  at  the  hcginning  of  19.58  they  were  .$2,50.  ,„,<..  o-n 

■  rontrihutioiis  totaled  $6.463..52,  of  which  only  1  was  over  $10(>-froni  Hrisrhl  Star  Foundation.  Inc.,  for  $4.2^A 
Contributions  totaled  $.'-2,898.24-$12,500  from  Bright  Star  Foundation;  $9,883.82  from  Elred  J.  RoDnison,  Dallas 
lox. 

»  T I '"  d^^cTe'pancy  llietwecn  Income  and  expenditures  is  the  result  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  >. '  'refu«ine  to  eive  the  public  access  to  either  the  amonnl>  of  contributions  or  their  sources.  As  a  result  ol 
revelations  by  Representative  Wright  Patman,  this  policy  is  under  partial  reconsideration— as  to  amounts  only. 

Source:  Form  990A— Returns  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

T\BiF  2 — Life  Line  Foundation,  Inc.,  income  for  fiscal  years  ending  Sept.  SO,  1939, 

1960,  1961,  1962 » 

[Totals  rounded  to  nearest  dollar] 


Source 


(  •■   imissions 

.'  •;  iributions: 

liright  Star  Foundation 

Elred  J.  Robinson 

Sales: 

Radio  tapes ■ 

Books ■ 

News  sheet - ■ 

Radio  transcripts 

TV  receipts — 

Income  from  Life  Line  Links. 
.v;:<!ce!laneous 


1959 


Totiil.. 

Less  loss  on  assets. 


Total,  net  income. 


$4,605 
4.250 


104,387 
2  57, 106 


713 


173, 275 
112 


1960 


$12,  .500 
9. 834 

126,914 

3.177 

52, 691 

1,  W.i 


1961 


21 


2o; 


,300 
100 


173, 163 


207, 199 


$174, 344 

1. 228 

71,448 

15.086 


874 


1962 


•J242.882 

8.487 

118.072 

38.136 

34, 3n 

2,951 

1.S77 


262, 979 


262, 979 


446,784 


446  ?» 


1  Income  for  fiscal  I9.V  w^is  only  S179.94.     Facts  Forum  was  being  transformed  into  Life  Line. 
1  Apparently  Includ-'d  subscriptions  to  Life  Lines. 


Lite  Lines,  the  4-page  publication,  sells 
for  $5  a  year  and  clalm.s  a  circulation  of 
around  40,000.  If  so.  it  certainly  is  not  a 
paid  circulation  because  the  Income  state- 
ment would  indicate  only  about  14.000  paid 
subscriptions.  Nevertheless,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963,  the  size  of  the  newsletter  was 
increased  and  a  more  expensive  format 
adopted.  This  Is  a  particularly  significant 
development  in  \""w  of  the  recent  with- 
drawal of  part  of  the  Federal  subsidy  from 
Life  Lines,  as  explained  hereafter. 

HOW    THE    POST    OFFICE    SUBSIDIZED    LIFE    LINES 

Life  Lines,  the  propaganda  letter,  has  been 
distributed  under  a  second-class  mailing  per- 
mit because  it  was  classified  as  an  exempt 
organization;  I.e.,  entitled  to  a  postal  subsidy 
on  Its  mailing  rates.  The  application  for  the 
permit  was  granted  October  28,  1959,  on  the 
basis  of  an  application  filed  a  month  earlier 


by  Lee  Goodman,  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
Life  Line  Foundation,  Inc.  The  application 
indicated  that  Life  Lines  was  sponsored  by 
the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  the  Trout  Methodist  Church  of 
Trout,  La. 

The  Post  Office  Department  apparently  did 
not  look  behind  the  application,  and  during 
1962  it  vigorously  resisted  revealing  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  Life  Lines'  permit 
Only  after  congressional  intervention  did 
the  Post  Office  admit  that  Life  Lines  enjoy^ 
the  subsidized  rate  reserved  for  rellglouB, 
educational,  and  scientific  publications  and 
that  the  exemption  had  been  granted,  osten- 
sibly, on  the  basis  of  the  sponsorship  by  the 
two  churches. 

Subsequently  It  was  revealed  by  private  in- 
vestigation that  one  of  the  churches  appar- 
ently did  not  exist  and  the  other  failed  to 


reply  to  letters  regarding  the  "sponsorship." 
At  this  juncture  the  Post  Office  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  the  ex- 
emption privilege  was  revoked. 

This  second-class  permit  granted  by  the 
Post  Office,  under  rates  prevailing  in  1962, 
was  worth  over  $20,000  a  year  to  Life  Lines 
in  subsidized  postal  rates  over  and  above  the 
ret'Ular,  and  also  subsidized,  second-class  per- 
mit rate.  (If  circulation  is  40,000  as  claimed, 
the  subsidy  was  $23,800  at  the  1962  rates.) 

WHO   PATS   FOR    LIFE    LINE'S    POLITICAL 

PROPAGANDA?  „ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Life  Line  Founjja- 
tlon  produces  political  propaganda,  spiced 
with  religious  evangelism,  who  pays  for  the 
product? 

This  question  was  raised  privately  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  but 
the  agency  denied  that  It  had  or  could  obtain 
such  Information  or  even  ascertain  whether 
the  programs  were  paid  for  by  commercial 
sponsors  or  were  offered  as  free  "public  serv- 
ice programs."     (FCC  letter.  Mar.  26,  1962.) 

Life  Line  claims  317  different  concerns 
"use  Life  Lines  on  the  air"  but  this  does  not 
distinguish  between  Hunt  companies  and 
others  (Life  Lines,  Mar.  8.  1963) . 

A  private  survey  of  Life  Line  radio  and 
TV  broadcasters  In  the  summer  of  1962  cov- 
ered 27  radio  and  TV  stations  In  24  towns 
aad  17  different  States.  The  survey  revealed 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  such 
broadcasts  are  sponsored  by  Hunt-controlled 
companies.  Including  Hunt  Oil  Co.,  Its  HLH 
Food  Products  "division,"  and  the  U.S.  Coffee 
&  Tea  Co.  Only  4  of  the  27  stations 
carried  no  identifiable  Hunt  sponsors  on  the 
days  of  the  purvey.  Eighteen  of  the  27 
stations  carried  only  Hunt  sponsors,  and  the 
remaining  5  stations  carried  the  program 
sponsored  by  known  Hunt  corporations  plus 
other  ostensibly  non-Hunt  sponsors. 

In  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  addition  to  HLH  Parade 
Products,  one  sponsor  was  Dragert  Paint  Co., 
owned  by  the  vice  president  of  Life  Line 
Foundation.  Another  Dallas  sponsor  was  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  which  Is  alsO" 
a  heavy  lender  to  the  tax-exempt  Bright 
Star  Foundation,  whose  contributions  belie 
the  Life  Line  claim  that  it  Is  not  subsidized 
by  contributions.  (See  earlier  financial 
report.) 

Some  of  the  (apparent)  non-Hunt  spon- 
sors Identified  by  the  survey  were: 

Shreveport,  La.,  Lone  Star  Steel,  controlled 
by  E.  B.  Germany. 

Shreveport,  La.,  Querbas  &  Bourquin  In- 
surance. 

Shreveport,  La.,  First  National  Bank. 

Shreveport,  La.,  Chevyland — only  Chevrolet 
dealer. 

Shreveport,  La.,  Louisiana  Fire  Insurance 
Co.     (Same  address  as  Q  &  B  above). 

Cody,  Wyo.,  Intermountaln  Equipment  Co., 
the  Cody  newspaper  carries  ads  urging  read- 
ers to  listen  to  Life  Line.  Ads  sponsored 
by  Hoodoo  Rajich,  a  Hunt  holding. 

Cody,  Wyo.,  Webster  Chevrolet. 

Cody,  Wyo.,  Cody  Feed. 

Willlston,  N.  Dak.,  Farmers  State  Bank, 
Crosby.  N.  Dak.,  Citizens  State  Bank,  Roy,  N. 
Dak.,  First  International  Bank,  Watford  City, 
N.  Dak.,  Americaa  State  Bank,  Willlston, 
N.  Dak. 

Rlverton,  Wyo.,  OK  Rubber  Welders,  River- 
ton;  Hallam  Motors,  Landers;  and  KVOW 
itself. 

Late  In  1962,  Life  Line  was  broadcasting 
an  invitation  to  listeners  to  write  to  "Life 
Line,  Washington,  D.C.,"  for  copies  of  broad- 
casts and  other  information.  Writers  were 
ftirnished  with  a  recent  radio-TV  schedule 
covering  the  whole  country  and  an  attractive 
65-page  pamphlet  which  contains  everything 
from  the  name  of  HLH  products  to  recipes, 
information  on  essay  contests  and  reprints 
of  prior  broadcasts.  Writers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  area  were  advised  that  HLH 
products  were  not  available  In  any  stores  in 


the  area,  although  HLH  sponsors  the  Life 
Line  broadcasts  ( HLH- American  Heritage 
Recipes) . 

HLH  products  include  a  variety  of  canned 
foods,  suntan  lotion,  and  vitamins  under  the 
HLH  brand.  Other  HLH  brands  include 
Saxet,  Alma,  Hallmark,  Triumph,  White 
Crest,  Honest,  Rel-e-Hot,  Perfection  (largely 
spices  and  flavoring).  Tasty  (largely  spices 
and  flavoring) ,  and  Butterfield  products 
(Ibid.). 

Life  Line  radio's  economy  rates :  A  check  of 
Life  Line  figures  on  its  radio  broadcasts 
raises  a  question  on  the  rates  paid  by  Hunt 
for  his  propaganda.  Taking  May  1961,  as  the 
nearest  midpoint  of  that  fiscal  year  for 
which  information  is  available,  Life  Line  was 
broadcasting  over  165  stations  not  counting 
double  broadcasts  each  day/  At  a  rate  of  312 
broadcasts  a  year  this  would  have  produced 
an  annual  income  from  tape  sales  ($1  each) 
of  about  $51,000.  The  total  revenue  from 
radio  tape  sales  that  year  was  reported  as 
about  $174,000.  This  figure,  less  $51,000  is 
$123,000,  which  is  supposed  to  be  20  percent 
of  the  total  time  charge.  Computed  on  this 
basis,  the  total  cost  of  radio  time  purchased 
would  be  $616,500  This  would  Indicate  that 
Life  Line  sponsors  were  paying  about  $12 
per  15  minute  broadcast,  whereas  the  stand- 
ard rate  tables  indicates  a  general  range  of 
$25  to  $63  for  this  amount  of  time.  Since 
the  $12  per  quarter  hour  is  considered  an 
overestimate.  It  would  appear  that  Life  Line's 
sponsors  have  secured  an  unreallstlcally  eco- 
nomic rate  which  might  bear  further  investi- 
gation to  see  whether  there  are  tie-in  con- 
tracts with  other  advertising  or  some  other 
element  involved. 

For  fiscal  1961,  Life  Line  reports  expendi- 
tures of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
($263,000).  To  get  anything  approaching 
a  rea'.'stlc  figure  on  total  outlay  that  year. 
Including  sponsors'  time  costs,  one  would 
certainly  have  to  add  a  million  dollars,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  $1,263,000.  The  added  mil- 
lion is  based  on  an  average  charge  of  $25  per 
quarter  hovu-  for  radio  time. 

LIFE  LINE,  THE  StTBTLE  SELL,  VERSUS  FACTS 
FORUM 

Life  Line  touts  Itself  as  an  effective  pro- 
gram which  has  proven  It  Is  good,  profitable 
business  to  extoll  Americanism  and  promote 
Freedom,  and  they  do  not  need  to  soothe 
Socialists,  caress  the  Communists,  nor  try  to 
assume  the  silly  and  impossible  status  of 
neutrals  (Ibid.,  undated  leaflet  1962). 

With  a  wary  eye  to  the  past  and  Pacts 
Forum,  Life  Line  [promotion  claims  that  it 
never  attacks  nor  discredits  minorities  and 
does  not  deal  with  racial  issues,  criticism  of 
Jews  or  other  minorities,  criticism  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  of 
America,  charges  of  communism  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  criticism  of  labor  unions  or 
leaders  (Ibid.) . 

"Mistaken"  is  the  title  which  Life  Line 
has  fixed  In  the  public  mind  as  a  specific  but 
nonllbelous  designation  for  all  enemies  of 
Freedom — Communists,  fellow  travelers,  etc., 
leaving  them  to  classify  themselves  (Ibid.). 

Life  Line's  current  careful  reiteration  that 
It  does  not  deal  with  these  Issues  or  groups 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  Mr.  Hunt's  earlier 
Facts  Forum.  In  the  May  1953  issue  of  Facts 
Forum  News,  there  was  a  story  headed 
"Counter  Subversives."  "Many  are  asking," 
It  read,  "how  can  I  know  about  subver- 
sives?" 

Facts  Forum  then  listed  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  some  of  the  people  who  were  said 
to  have  "devoted  much  of  their  lives  in 
gaining  an  understanding  of  subversion  and 
'who  keep  files.' "  Eight  people  were  listed 
as  experts  on  Identifying  subversives.  The 
list  includes: 

Harry  Jung,  described  by  Fern  Marja  of 
the  New  York  Post  as  "a  man  with  good 
connections  In  native  Fascist  circles."  Jung 
was  a  wholesale  distributor  of  the  fraudulent 


"Protocols  CI  the  Learned  Elders  of  Zlon," 
a  part  of  Hitler's  "Bible"  of  antl-Semltlc 
documents;  had  formerly  published  "The 
American  Gentile."  A  supergentUe  pub- 
lication much  esteemed  by  the  Nazi  "World 
Service"  (Fern  Marja,  "Pacts  Forum  and  the 
Hate  Mob,"  New  York  Post,  Feb.  19,  1954). 

Other  subversive  experts  Include:  Carl 
Mclntlre  of  the  Ameriijan  Council  of 
Churches.  (See  sec.  2,  IND,  Mclntlre, 
Carl);  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews,  former  counsel 
to  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, who  once  charged  that  "The  largest 
single  group  supporting  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus in  the  United  States  today  Is  com- 
posed of  Protestant  clergymen"  (Marja,  New 
York  Post,  Feb.  19,  1954). 

Walter  S.  Steel  was^another,  of  whom 
Marja  wrote:  "Steel's  testimony  before  the 
Dies  Committee  filled  402  pages,  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  which  were  devoted  to 
proving  that  the  entire  American  labor 
movement  was  under  Communist  domina- 
tion" (Ibid.). 

Robert  Stripling,  former  chief  investigator 
and  counsel  for  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Harper  L.  Knowles,  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia American  Legion's  "radical  research 
committee."  (Ibid.) 

The  Life  Line  Propaganda  Line:  What 
is  the  propaganda  line  of  Mr.  Hunt's  current 
lavishly  financed  operation?  In  1960,  Life 
Line  was  awarded  the  American  Legion  Mer- 
cury Award  f  or  Americanism.  It  stoutly 
maintains  that  it  does  not  deal  with  (1) 
racial  issues,  (2)  criticism  of  Jews  or  other 
minorities,  (3)  criticism  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  of  America, 
(4)  charges  of  communism  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  or  (5)  criticism  of  labor  unions 
or  leaders. 

Before  turning  to  the  general  question  of 
propaganda,  what  is  the  record  on  some  of 
these  points? 

On  racial  issues:  While  Life  Lines  avoids 
dealing  with  "racial  Issues"  as  such,  it  is 
significant  that  it  is  critical  of  the  Supreme 
Court  since  1954,  the  year  of  the  school  de- 
segregation decision  (Life  Lines,  Apr.  28, 
1962). 

On  communism  in  the  churches :  Similarly, 
while  not  mentioning  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  or  any  other  organization  by 
name.  Life  Lines  charges  that  "Support 
gained  from  church  circles  in  the  United 
States  helps  them  [Communists]  to  break 
down  the  moral  antipathy  of  a  community 
and  gives  the  infiltrators  respectability  which 
they  desperately  need"  (June  30,  1961). 

On  communism  In  education :  "Today  It  is 
not  uncommon  at  all  for  a  college  student  to 
challenge  a  professor  to  prove  the  smooth  line 
of  socialism  he  may  be  peddling  behind  the 
cloak  of  professional  respectability  and 
academic  freedom"  (Jan.  16,  1963).  "Make 
it  a  crime  to  teach  and  advocate  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government 
regardless  of  whether  the  advocacy  incites 
students  to  action"  (Feb.  15,  1961). 

Criticism  of  labor  unions  or  labor  lead- 
ers: Contrary  to  the  rabid  antUabor  views 
expressed  by  Facts  Forum  (e.g.  programs  No. 
103  and  No.  115),  Life  Lines  has  been  re- 
markably consistent  in  avoiding  comments 
on  labor  other  than  to  commend  American 
labor  on  being  anti-Communist.  Thus 
subtlety,  however,  does  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  impact  of  the  whole 
Life  Line  propaganda  is  aimed  at  the  social 
welfare  programs  championed  by  the  labor 
movement.  (Examples  follow  In  the  gen- 
eral analysis.)  Moreover,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  Freudian  slips  such  as  the  lead  arti- 
cle in  one  issue  of  Life  Lines  endorsing  Sena- 
tor MuNDT's  proposal  for  reconstructing  the 
electoral  college  to  cut  the  voting  power  of 
the  industrial  States;  I.e.,  the  workers  (Mar. 
31,  1961). 
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The  general  propaganda  line:  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Life  Line  propaganda  line  Is  antl- 
communlsm;  I.e..  the  threat  of  International 
communism  and  stress  upon  the  existence 
of  an  Internal  conspiracy  which  threatens  our 
freedoms:  "Mistaken  is  the  title  which  Life 
Line  has  fixed  in  the  public  mind  as  a  spe- 
cific, but  nonllbelous  designation  for  all 
enemies  of  Freedom — Communists.  Fellow 
Travelers,  etc..  leaving  them  to  classify  them- 
selves" (Life  Lines  release.  Apr.  19.  1962). 

That  socialism  is  equated  with  commu- 
nism. In  the  standard  rlghtwlng  manner,  is 
clear  from  the  cartoon  strip  (no  printed  In 
the  Record)  on  the  following  page  which  Is 
reproduced  from  the  January  9,  1963.  Issue 
of  Life  Lines. 

The  emphasis  on  an  alleged  threat  from 
internal  subversion  Is  reflected  In  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  various  Issues  of  Life 
Lines. 

"(Communism  Is  a  conspiracy  of]  a  rela- 
tively few  fanatics  who  deny  the  existence  of 
God  and  all  moral  values  and  who  are  bent 
on  the  enslavement  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  world  *  •  *  the  communism 
operation  on  American  soil  now  Is  more  dead- 
ly and  dangerous  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation  •  •  *  there  Is  an  im- 
minent danger  from  communism.  There  Is 
also  an  Imminent  danger  which  comes  from 
our  Indifference,  our  failure  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  there  Is  an  Imminent  danger  from 
communism"  (quoted  March  24.  1961.  from 
Chairman  Walter  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee ) . 

An  article  titled  "The  Homegrown  Con- 
spirators" warns  that  the  "dedication  of  the 
homegrown  mistaken  to  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology  makes  them  potential  recruits 
for  Soviet  espionage"  and  quotes  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  the  "diabolical  skill"  of  the  Com- 
munists and  seconds  his  contention  that 
they  are  "an  advance  detachment  within  our 
borders"  of  a  powerful  foreign  government 
(December  28.  1962 ) .  Another  article  charges 
that  the  "Supreme  Coiort  Does  Not  Protect 
the  United  States"  and  that  "Everyone  In 
the  United  States  »  •  •  except,  apparently, 
the  Supreme  Court,  knows  that  conununlsm 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  this  Govern- 
ment" (April  28,  1961 » . 

"As  anti-Communist  sentiment  grows 
stronger  in  the  United  States,  the  mistaken 
forces  seeking  to  end  freedom  feel  the  dam- 
age to  their  cause.  Word  has  gone  out  that 
antlcommunlsm  must  be  stopped  •  •  *. 
Definite  orders  for  the  liquidation  of  antl- 
communlsm have  been  given  In  a  party 
manifesto  •  •  •.  Since  that  manifesto,  the 
drive  against  anticommunism  has  been 
growing  steadily  more  Intense  •  *  •.  Amer- 
icans may  take  heart  from  this  evidence  that 
their  patriotism  is  paying  off"  (January  7, 
1963). 

And  a  recent,  cryptic  warning  that  "When 
a  government's  economy  sputters,  coughs, 
and  then  runs  out  of  gas,  by  the  time  every- 
one begins  asking  how  it  happened,  some  very 
sinister  individuals  may  already  be  in  the 
driver's  seat"  (January  4.  1963) . 

Foreign  policy — Life  Lines'  conspiratorial 
view  Is  evident  also  In  its  pronouncements 
on  foreign  policy: 

(Under  the  heading  "United  States  Be- 
trayal In  Cuba") — 'If  you  were  the  head  man 
of  the  mistaken  forces  that  are  working  to 
end  freedom,  what  orders  could  you  have 
given  that  would  have  produced  greater 
strategic  victory  than  the  communlzation  of 
Cuba?  Cuba  is  only  one  of  the  most  recent 
examples  of  the  way  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
failed  to  hinder  the  spread  of  communism  in 
many  parts  of  the  world"  (March  31,  1961). 
A  December  3,  1962,  Life  Line  guest  said, 
speaking  of  the  Cuban  situation:  "It  looks 
like  a  victory  but  •  •  •  it  Is  a  defeat."  The 
missile  bases  were  built  by  Russia  to  protect 
Cuba  because  the  Russians  have  "created  a 
blind,  unwarranted,  irrational  terror  of  nu- 


clear war  •   ♦   •  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
Russia  will  not  unleash  a  nuclear  war  •   •   • 
the  only  solution  for  the  Cuban  problem  Is 
the  Invasion  of  that  Island  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  government  •   •   • 
[with]  the  full  backing  of  the  United  States." 
On   foreign   aid:    The   frequent  rlghtwlng 
allegation  that  Stalin  was  the  originator  of 
foreign  aid  Is  repeated  by  Life  Lines  (May  15, 
1961)   and  it  Is  further  contended  that  "In 
underdeveloped  countries  the  usual  effect  Is 
to  help  keep  in  power  Socialist  regimes  which 
are   retarding   economic   development.     The 
United  States  Is  actually  subsidizing  social- 
ism in  many  countries."     (March  8,  1961.) 
Furthermore.  "We  have  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son because  we  have  given  military  aircraft 
to  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia.    We  have  also 
trained  Yugoslav  pilots"  (Jan.  14.  1963.  quot- 
ing Alfred  Glen  Mays,  of  Alexandria,  Va.). 
On  the  United  Nations:  An  article  titled 
"United  Nations  Charter  versus  United  States 
Constitution"  states  that  "the  Second  World 
War  was  but  another  step  in  the  program 
of  the  mistaken  to  conquer  the  entire  world" 
and  that  "long  before  1945.  Soviet  planners 
blueprinted  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  suit  their  future  plans  •   *   *.     As 
the  true  alms  of  the  Soviets  to  use  the  United 
Nations  as  the  Instrument  by  which  they  In- 
tend to  rule  the  world  became  evident,  a  cor- 
responding propaganda  campaign  has  been 
waged  In  America  and  elsewhere,  to  convince 
people  that  'world  peace'  can  be  achieved  only 
through  'one  world  government'  "     (Mar.  22, 
1961). 

On  coexistence:  "There  can  be  no  peace 
until  the  threat  of  communism  has  been 
overcome."  ("Christmas  Message"  Dec.  24. 
1962.)  "Whenever  daydreaming  people  talk 
of  peaceful  coexistence,  remember  *  •  * 
that  peaceful  coexistence  is  possible  only 
when  it  acts  to  the  advantage  of  the  atheistic 
Communists  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
free  world"  (Oct.  24, 1962) . 

On  disarmament:  "World  disarmament 
conceals  a  mistaken  trap.  The  U.N.  Is  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  and  pro-Soviet 
neutrals  •  •  •  the  entire  propaganda  line  of 
the  mistaken.  Including  doubletalk  about 
disarmament.  Is  designed  to  make  It  easier 
for  them  to  carry  out  their  plot  for  ending 
freedom"  (radio  transcript,  August  1962). 

Domestic  affairs :  The  outline  of  Life  Lines' 
policies  for  domestic  action  Is  clear  in  the 
following  recommendations  from  an  article 
titled  "The  Way  Back  to  Fiscal  Sanity": 

"1.  Stop  deficit  spending.  (Urges  that 
'farm  plans,  aid  to  education,  huge  highway 
spending,  urban  renewal  *  •  •  and  other 
services'  either  'should  be  curtailed  or  dis- 
continued.') 

"2.  Keep  government  out  of  business.  (Al- 
leges that  'hundreds  of  governmental  opera- 
tions' are  competing  with  personal  enter- 
prise and  that  if  they  'were  sold  to  private 
owners,  their  return  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  paying  off  the  national  debt.') 

"3.  Curtail  the  foreign  aid  program.  'The 
United  States  has  been  pouring  dollars  down 
an  economic  rathole.' 

"4.  Establish  efficiency  in  government  (by 
returning  'to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government') 
(Dec.  23.  1962)." 

Other  quotations  on  various  domestic 
issues  follow: 

On  the  Income  tax:  "The  16th  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  has  done  more  to 
promote  the  growth  and  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment than  any  other  single  factor  •  •  • 
the  income  tax  has  drained  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  money  necessary  to  finance 
governmental  growth  on  a  terrifying  scale 
*  •  *  a  great  many  of  the  troubles  the  U.S. 
faces  today  are  caused  by  big  government. 
For  It  is  big  government  that  Imperils  our 
freedom  by  Imposing  controls  that  reach 
into  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us"  (Feb.  15, 
1961). 


On  medicare:  In  an  August  1962  broad- 
cast  It  was  alleged  that  medical  care  via 
social  security  will  cost  $7.5  billion  a  year, 
reduce  the  quality  of  medical  service,  de- 
stroy the  doctor-patient  relationship,  and 
bring  the  growth  of  private  medical  insur- 
ance to  an  end.  "Most  alarming  of  all,  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  socialized  medi- 
cine •  •  •  would  represent  a  fatal  straying 
away  from  freedom  of  choice." 

On  Federal  aid  to  education :  "The  present 
clamor  for  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  just 
another  step  toward  socialist  statlsm,  to 
paternalism,  and  to  the  welfare  state  •  •  • 
Federal  aid  to  education  without  Federal 
control  Is  a  hoax  and  a  fable.  We  never  have 
had  one  without  the  other"  (Mar.  1.  1963). 
On  mental  health:  Refers  to  "teachers, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  psychiatrists, 
economists  and  politicians"  as  "practiced 
bralntwlsters  | turned]  loose  on  our  defense- 
less children"  (Mar.  8,  1961 ) . 

On  the  Federal  farm  program:  In  addition 
to  urging  that  it  be  "curtailed  or  discon- 
tinued," Life  Lines  recommends  William  H. 
Peterson's  "The  Great  Farm  Problem,"  which 
constitutes  a  major  attack  on  the  program 
(May  15,1961). 

On  welfare  programs  In  general:  "There 
are  those  in  America  who  do  not  trust  the 
goodness  of  humanity.  These  social  plan- 
ners are  convinced  that  the  hungry  will  not 
be  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  or  the  aged  cared 
for  unless  the  power  of  the  state  Intervened" 
(Jan. 2,  1963). 

On  the  proposed  '  Freedom  Academy: 
Strongly  supporting  the  proposal.  Life  Lines 
says  that  "graduates  of  this  Freedom  Acad- 
emy would  know  how  to  expose  the  fraudu- 
lence  of  mistaken  propaganda"  and  that  we 
need  "trained  professionals  to  help  brealc 
the  power  of  the  mistaken  ones  who  hope 
to  subvert  America"  (Mar.  20,  1961 ) . 

On  people  and  publications:  Among  the 
patriots  lauded  by  Life  Lines  have  been  Gen. 
Bonner  Fellers  ("A  strong  patriot"  whose  op- 
position to  disarmament  Is  quoted  approv- 
ingly—Apr. 19,  1961)  and  Clarence  Manlon 
("a  dedicated  patriot"  whose  attack  on  the 
U.N.  is  reprinted— Apr.  28,  1961).  Publica- 
tions urged  "for  consideration  by  patriots" 
have  included  the  Fringe  on  Top  by  M.  Stan- 
ton Evans,  William  Schulz  (assistant  to  Pul- 
ton Lewis,  Jr.) ,  and  Allan  H.  Ryskind  (assist- 
ant editor  of  Human  Events)  and  a  report  to 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
by  Dr.  Stephan  T.  Possony  which  is  cited  as 
authority  for  an  attack  on  coexistence.  (See 
Jan.  11.  1963,  Jan.  21.  1963.  and  Feb.  8,  1963.) 
Political  values:  Life  Line's  chosen  political 
vehicles  Is  the  ACA  Index  published  by  Hu- 
man Events,  Inc.  for  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action.  This  is  the  highly  .partisan 
voting  record  which  was  used  In  Germany 
by  ex-General  Walker  who  recMnmended  it 
to  his  troops  as  a  guide  In  voting.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Oct.  4.  1962.  speech  by 
Senator  McGee).  It  was  circulated  In  1962 
as  the  semiofficial  voting  record  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  been  re- 
printed in  part  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  Dan 
Smoot  and  the  Network  of  Patriotic  Letter 
Writers,  a  California  group  Interlocked  with 
the  John  Birch  Society  (Ibid.). 

ACA  is  operated  by  an  outstanding  collec- 
tion of  right  wingers.  Including  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell;  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers;  Felix  Morley; 
Charles  Edison,  who  has  served  on  the  edi- 
torial advisory  committee  of  the  John  Birch 
Society's  American  Opinion;  and  Allan  Kline, 
former  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. 

ACA  Is  the  offspring  of  a  drive  to  recreate, 
a  GOP-Dlxiecrat  allnement  in  the  Congress, 
and  its  voting  record  refiects  an  ultracon- . 
se'vatlve  political  viewpoint,  including  oppo- 
sition to  Federal  farm  programs,  aid  to 
depressed  areas,  extension  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law.  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
foreign  aid.  Federal  aid  to  education.  Federal 
housing  and  sltim  clearance.  Federal  power, 
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health  research,  manpower  training  and  dis- 
armament— to  mention  a  few.  (See  GRI 
Special  Reports  No.  8,  Voting  Records;  No. 
9  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action;  and 
No.  10.  Human  Events.) 

LIFE  line's  staff 

Life  Line's  main  office  and  a  staff  of  about 
12  occupies  two  floors  of  a  building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Another  office,  in  nearby  Mc- 
Lean, Va.,  purportedly  houses  the  printing 
plant  and  the  operations  of  the  "editor  and 
commentator,"  Wayne  Poucher  and  his  new 
assistants.  James  Dobbs  and  Gene  Scudder. 
The  Washington  office  is  under  the  Immedi- 
ate direction  of  Dan  Patterson,  director,  aided 
by  Norman  Larsen,  manager,  and  a  recent 
recruit  from  a  Dallas  radio  station,  Keith 
Kathan.  (Dallas  Times-Herald,  Oct.  14, 
1962).  The  receptionist  at  Life  Line,  In 
August  1962.  was  a  former  employee  of  Lib- 
erty Lobby. 

One  floor  of  the  space  contains  a  well- 
equlpped  processing  and  mailing  operation. 
In  mid- 1962.  tflie  staff  reported  a  usual  day's 
orders  for  literature  at  around  165 — plus  the 
mailing  of  37.000  copies  of  Life  Lines  three 
times  a  week. 

The  origins  of  Life  Line's  maestro,  the  Rev- 
erend Wayne  Poucher.  are  a  bit  vague.  He 
was  born  in  Florida  and  graduated  from  high 
school  at  Largo.  He  attended  a  couple  of 
colleges  in  Tennessee  and  one  in  Florida. 
Subsequentlv.  he  worked  with  radio  station 
WCOS,  Columbia,  S.C.  "In  1956.  convinced 
that  the  battle  between  freedom  and  tsrranny 
would  ultimately  be  won  by  the  depth  of 
man's  religious  convictions"  he  turned  to 
the  ministry.  By  November  1958,  he  had  been 
ordained,  had  been  minister  to  one  small 
church  for  a  short  time,  and  was  working  for 
Hunt  in  his  present  job.  (Ufe  Lines  Release. 
"Biographical  Information.") 

His  official  biography  does  not  reveal  that 
he  was  local  campaign  manager  for  Strom 
Thurmond,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina, 
when  the  latter  first  won  his  Senate  seat. 

Poucher  told  a  reporter  for  the  Texas  Ob- 
server he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1957, 
1  year  after  he  determined  the  need  for 
religion  in  the  fight  against  commimlsm.  He 
was  minister  of  the  Owen's  Chapel  Church, 
Franklin,  Tenn..  In  1957-58 — his  only  chiirch 
assignment  as  he  went  to  work  for  Hunt  in 
November  1958. 

In  his  1959  speech  to  a  west  Texas  teachers' 
group.  Poucher  said  there  were  two  docu- 
ments of  supreme  importance  to  Americans 
in  deciding  whether  we  will  have  freedom  or 
enslavement;  i.e.,  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

He  warned  that  freedom  was  disappearing 
day  by  day  and  "The  time  has  come  when 
Americans  must  pray  and  pass  the  ammuni- 
tion." 

"I  have  been  sneerlngly  called  reactionary, 
mossback,  sometimes  a  fundamentalist,  flag- 
waver,  and  other  less  complimentary  names, 
because  I  believe  in  these  documents,"  the 
reverend  said.  "But  if  to  love  my  flag  and 
my  God  is  the  offense,  I  take  the  epithets  as 
the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  me." 

Puring  Poucher's  review  of  his  concept  of 
the  disputes  over  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  teachers  sat  silent,  not  applaud- 
ing, but  they  sat — under  the  eyes  of  the  ad- 
ministrators who  had  assembled  them. 

Poucher  said  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
championed  big  government  and  that  today 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  electric 
power  producer,  insurer,  lender,  borrower, 
landlord,  grain  operator,  shipowner,  and 
truck  fleet  operator  In  the  country. 

"Even  Alexander  Hailnllton  would  ttim 
over  in  his  grave  •  •  ♦.  The  antlfreedom, 
mistaken  forces  of  Communism  *  •  •  will 
succeed  in  America  in  exactly  the  degree  we 
permit  Christianity  to  fail,"  he  concluded. 
"We  have  surrendered  to  the  governmental 
welfare  state  our  sacred  responsibility  to 
love   our   neighbors   as   ourselves  •   •   •  we 


are  a  nation  which  worships  at  the  shrine 
of  sex,  sadism,  and  brutality." 

He  urged  teachers  to  investigate  textbooks 
for  propaganda  •  •  •  take  nothing  for 
granted.  He  said  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus  was 
sabotaged  and  the  FBI  was  investigating, 
"yet  some  folks  will  say  there  is  no  Com- 
mimist  threat  in  this  country." 

Don  H.  Norris,  president  of  Abilene  Chris- 
tian College,  in  introducing  the  Reverend 
Poucher,  said:  "He  served  as  campaign  man- 
ager for  J.  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Car- 
olina in  his  successful  campaign  for  U.S. 
Senator  on  a  write-in  vote,"  (the  Texas  Ob- 
server, vol.  51,  No.  39,  Jan.  1,  1959). 

Poucher's  new  broadcast  assistant,  James 
Dobbs,  joined  Life  Line  in  December  1962, 
after  he  was  defeated  as  the  GOP  candidate 
against  Representative  Homer  Thornberry 
(Democrat  of  Texas).  Dobbs'  biography 
reveals  he  is  a  native  Texan  educated  in 
advertising  and  art,  and  was  variously  em- 
ployed as  draftsman,  Hollywood  bit  player, 
chamber  of  commerce  editor,  Ciiurch  of 
Christ  minister,  and  public  relations  con- 
sultant and  lecturer  for  corporations. 

Apparently  without  formal  training  he 
began  to  serve  as  minister  in  1948  and  con- 
tinued through  1960,  but  his  ministerial 
career  shows  a  3 -year  gap  as  far  as  his  self- 
publlshed  record  is  concerned.  By  1960,  al- 
though still  holding  a  ministerial  position, 
he  was  assisting  George  Roberts  in  his  Citi- 
zenship Training  courses  in  Houston,  courses 
originally  designed  to  give  certain  views  to 
corporation  employees  and  then  expanded 
at  corporation  expense  to  the  community 
level.  Among  the  sponsors:  Mission  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Humble  Oil  Co.,  Sheffield 
Steel  Co.,  Cameron  Iron  Works,  and  Houston 
Shell  and  Concrete  Co.  (Houston  Post,  Apr. 
14,  1961).  Roberts  has  done  graduate  work 
at  Harding  College,  Searcy,  Ark.,  and 
has  been  a  consultant  for  Dr.  George  Benson, 
Its  president,  according  to  a  Farm  Bureau 
announcement  of  a  speaking  appearance. 
(Texas  Agriculture,  August  1960.) 

During  1961-62,  prior  to  running  for  Con- 
gress. Dobbs  lectxired  for  an  organization 
first  known  as  Texas  Free  Enterprise,  Inc., 
then  as  Free  Enterprise,  Inc.,  which  he  refers 
to  as  a  group  of  "conservative  Houston 
businessmen"    (biography). 

Both  his  campaign  llteratiu-e  and  George 
Roberts'  programs  read  like  an  extension 
course  from  George  Benson's  Harding  Col- 
lege at  Searcy,  Ark.  In  the  campaign  he  used 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  reprint  of  the 
ACA  voting  index  to  damn  his  opponent's 
liberal  record.  He  favored  cutting  foreign 
aid,  local  control  of  schools,  free  enterprise, 
a  "liberated"  farm  program,  local  medical 
care,  right-to-work  laws,  and  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  a  longtime  Texas  favorite. 
One  ad:  "If  you  want  a  socialist  govern- 
ment— don't  vote  for  Dobbs."  Thornberry 
won  handily. 

Manager  and  apparently  No.  4  man  at  Life 
Line  Is  Norman  Larsen,  former  student  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  was  present  at 
the  Washington,  D.C,  meeting,  March  22, 
1962,  called  by  Billy  James  Hargls  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Antl-Com- 
munist  Liaison  as  a  coordinating  committee 
for  rlghtwlng  activity. 

LIFE    line   officialdom 

In  1960  and  again  in  1963  there  was  a 
reshuffling  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  corporation,  and  in  1960  the  number  of 
directors  was  increased  from  seven  to  nine. 

Pre-1960  officers  and  directors:  President, 
C.  H.  Dragert;  vice  president,  John  W.  Mayo: 
secretary-treasurer,  Edward  R.  Maher;  direc- 
tors: ^  C.  H.  Dragert,  Edward  R.  Maher,  Earle 
C.  Bell,  William  F.  BlUlngs.  Allen  White,  Dr. 
Ridings  E.  Lee,  and  John  W.  Mayo. 

Officers  and  directors,  1960:  =  President, 
Henry  Clay,  vice  president,  C.  H.  Dragert,  sec- 


retary-treasurer, Edward  R.  Maher;  directors : 
C.  H.  Dragert,  Edward  R.  Maher,  H.  L.  Hunt, 
Henry  Clay,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Franey  Langkop, 
Dr.  Milford  O.  Rouse,  Mrs.  Robert  Fitch.  Allen 
White,  and  Dr.  Ridings  E.  Lee. 

Officers  and  directors.  1963 :  *  President. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Franey  Langkop,  vice  president, 
C.  H.  Dragert,  secretary-treasurer,  Yale  Grif- 
flths;  directors:  C.  H.  Dragert,  Edward  R. 
Maher,  James  B.  Kuykendall,  Henry  Clay, 
Mrs.  Dorathy  Franey  Langkop,  Dr.  M.  O. 
Rouse,  Mrs.  Robert  Fitch,  Yale  Griffls,  and 
Jerome  K.  Fulllnwlder. 

Life  Line  advisory  board:  Chairman  B.  A. 
Hardey,  a  Shreveport,  La.,  oil  and  lumberman, 
is  chairman  of  the  Life  Line  advisory  com- 
mittee and  has  been  since  its  inception.  In 
1955  he  held  the  same  position  with  Pacts 
Forum,  but  then  as  Major  Hardey. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  retired,  Chicago,  111. 
Wood,  forpaerly  board  chairman  of  Sears. 
Roebuck,  was  also  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  Pacts  Forum  (Pacts  Forum  news. 
May  1955,  and  Facts  Forum  letterhead  Nov. 
23,  1956) ;'  sponsored  the  1944  luncheon  which 
launched  Human  Events  (HE,  Apr.  21,  1961). 
In  1946  Wood  wrote  a  letter  requesting  con- 
tributions for  American  Action,  Inc.,  in  the 
drive  against  liberal  Congressmen.  Fellow 
sponsors  were  Merwin  K.  Hart,  the  anti- 
Semite,  and  Robert  M.  Harris,  a  Coughllnite. 
"In  1952  *the  general  was  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  dinner  at  which  McCarthy  tried  to 
link  Adlai  Stevenson  with  communism." 
(New  York  Post,  Feb.  16,  1954.)  More  cur- 
rently. Wood  is  a  member  of  the  senior  ad- 
visory board,  American  Security  Council 
(Washington  Report)  and  was  a  director  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  (Den- 
ver Post,  Jan.  27,  1959.)  Wood  contributed 
$832  to  ACA  In  1962.  (Ho\ise  Clerk  Re- 
ports.) He  is  also  a  member  of  Citizens 
Foreign  Aid  Committee  (letterhead  Feb.  26, 
1962),  and  National  Advisory  Board.  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  (letterhead.  Feb.  16, 
1962). 

Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer,  retired,  Washington, 
DC.  Former  Chief  of  Staff  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  proponent  of  "unrestricted  attacks 
against  Red  China's  mainland."  (New  York 
Post,  Feb.  16,  1954.)  Formerly  advisory 
board  member.  Facts  Forxmi.  (Facts  Forum 
news.  May  1955.)  Originally  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee,  John  Birch  Society 
and  contributing  editor  to  American  Opinion, 
the  John  Birch  journal.  (Time,  Dec.  4, 
1961.)  Sponsor,  the  Congress  of, Freedom 
along  with  Westbrook  Pegler,  Myron  Fagan, 
Merwin  K.  Hart,  et  al.;  American  Committee 
for  Aid  to  Katanga  Freedom  Fighters;  Na- 
tional Strategy  Committee,  American  Secu- 
rity Council;  advisory  board.  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom;  National  Policy  Committee, 
for  America;  Committee  of  One  Million;  Citi- 
zens Foreign  Aid  Committee  (letterhead. 
Feb. 26, 1962). 

John  Wayne,  the  Hollywood  star,  was  for- 
merly member,  advisory  board.  Facts  Forum 
(Facts  Forum  news.  May  1955);  "former 
president  of  the  Motion  Pictvu-e  Alliance, 
who  has  stumped  for  McCarthy"  (New  York 
Post,  Feb.  16,  1954);  appeared  as  guest  at 
Fred  Schwarz's  Christian  Anti-Communism 
Crusade;  given  an  award  by  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  March  1962. 

Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet.  Recalled  to 
active  duty  by  President  Kennedy  as  a  spe- 
cialist on  guerrilla  warfare;  distinguished  by 
his  attack  in  the  fall  of  1961  on  Adlai  Steven- 
son, later  smoothed  over  by  an  apology. 
(Van  Fleet  charged  that  Stevenson  was  re- 
sponsible for  blocking  air  support  during  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.)  (Washington  Daily 
News,  Nov.  2,  1961.)  StUl  on  active  duty 
with  the  Defense  Department,  late  in  1962 
"working  primarily  on  plans  to  increase  the 
readiness  of  Army  xmits."  (Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,   Washington  Post,   Nov.    18,   1962.) 


'  Only  seven  directors  until  1960. 

>  Minutes  of  Life  Line  Board,  Feb.  28,  1960. 


>  Dallas  Times-Herald.  Jan.  25,  1963. 
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Dr.  Batsell  Barrett  Baxter,  David  Llpcomb 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (Reverend  Poucher's 
alma  mater) . 

Louis  C.  Wyman.  Concord,  N.H.,  elected 
GOP  Congressman.  1962:  Attorney  General 
of  New  Hampshire,  1953-61;  General  Counsel 
to  U.S.  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  1946; 
Secretary  to  Senator  Bridges,  1947  (Who's 
Who.  1962-63). 

Dr.  W.  R.  White.  Dallas.  Tex.  Formerly 
president,  Baylor  University,  1962  Awards 
Jury  chairman.  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge   (1962  award  winner  brochure). 

C.  C.  :-Ioseley,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  Charter 
subscriber  to  Human  Events  (1962  bro- 
chure); member.  Executive  Committee.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Economic  Freedom; 
contributed  $100  to  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action  in  September  1962  (Report 
to  Clerk  of  House)  and  $500  to  Senate  cam- 
paign of  Llilward  Simpson,  Wyoming  Repub- 
lican   (Wyoming   Eagle,    Nov.    6,    1962). 

LIFE  LINE  TV 

The  following  TV  stations  are  airing  Life 
Line  5-minute  programs  5  days  of  the  week. 
Complete  information  concerning  sponsor- 
ship is  available  from  Life  Line.  Washington, 
DC: 

Abilene,  Tex.:  KPAR.  channel  12,  12  noon. 
Ada,  Okla.:  KTEN.  channel  10,  5:45  p.m. 
and  10:25  p.m. 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.:  KOAT,  channel  7, 
12:55  p.m. 

Alexandria,  La.:  KALB,  channel  5,  12:30 
p.m. 

Amarillo,  Tex.:  KVn,  channel  7. 10:55  pjn. 

Big  Spring,  Tex.:  KWAB.  channel  4,  7  a.m., 
and  5:55  p.m. 

Biloxi.  Miss.:  WLOX,  channel  13,  10:25 
p.m. 

Columbus.  Miss.:  WCBI,  channel  4,  5:55 
p.m. 

Clovls.  N.  Mex.:  KICA.  channel  12,  4:55 
p.m.  

Daytona  BeacTi,  Fla.:  WESH,  channel  2, 
6  p.m. 

Denver,  Colo.:  KTVR,  channel  2,  5:55  p.ija. 
and  9:25  p.m. 

El  Paso,  Tex.:  KELP,  channel  13,  9:20  a.m. 
and  12:30  p.m. 

Elk  City,  Okla.:  KSWB,  channel  8,  8:55 
p.m. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.:  KFSA.  channel  5,  10:25 
p.m. 

Port  Worth-Dallas,  Tex.:  KTVT.  channel 
11. 12:25  p.m. 

Garden  City.  Kans.;  KOLD,  channel  11, 
8:25  a.m. 

Goodland,  Kans.:  KLOE,  channel  10.  6:25 
p.m. 

Great  Bend,  Kans.:  KCKT.  channel  2,  8:25 
a.m. 

Harlingen,  Tex.:  KGBT,  channel  4.  12:25 
p.m. 

Hastings,  Nebr.:  KHAS.  channel  5.  5:50 
pjn. 

Hays,  Kans.:  KAYS,  channel  7,  6:25  p.m. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.:  KFOY,  channel  9.  5:55 
p.m..  

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  WTTV.  channel  4.  10 
p.m. 

Jackson.  Miss.:  WLBT,  channel  3,  6:50 
a.m. 

LaCrosse.  Wis.:  WKBT,  channel  8,  11:25 
a.m. 

Lafayette,  Ind.:  WFAM,  channel  18,  6:55 
p.m. 

Lafayette.  La.:  KLFY.  channel  10.  10:55 
a.m. 

Lake  Charles.  La.:  KPLC,  channel  7,  8:25 
a.m.  and  12:30pJ3i. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  KGNS.  channel  8.  6:15  p.m. 

Lawton.  Okla.,  KSWO.  channel  7,  1:55  p.m. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  KTHV.  channel  11,  7:55 
a.m. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  KCOP,  channel  13, 
12:10  p.m. 

Lubbock.  Tex..  KLBK,  channel  13,  7  aJn. 
and  5:55  pjn. 

Macon,  Gra..  WMAZ,  channel  13,  11:30  pjn. 


McCook,    Nebr.,   KOMC,    channel   8,    8:25 


a.m. 


Milwaukee.  Wis..  WXIX,  channel  18,  8:25 


p.m 


Mont  Emery,  Ala.,  WCOV.  channel  20, 12:25 


p.m 


Muncie.  Ind.,  WLBC,  channel  49,  6:30  p.m. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  WWL,  channel  4.  9:55 


a.m. 

Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.,  WOAY,  channel  4,  6:25 

p.m. 

Odessa,  Tex.,  KOSA.  channel  7,  5:40  p.m. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  WTAP,  channel  15. 
6:10  p.m. 

Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  KSWS,  channel  8,  12:10 
p.m. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  KPLR,  channel  11.  2:30  p.m. 

Salina.  Kans..  KSLN,  channel  34,  6:25  p.m. 

San  Antonio.  Tex.,  KENS,  channel  5,  11:55 
p.m. 

San  Diego.  Calif..  XETV,  channel  6,  12:55 

p.m. 

Sherman,  Tex.,  KXn,  channel   12,   12:55 

p.m. 

Shreveport-Texarkana,  KTAL,   channel   6, 

5:40  p.m. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  KSOO,  channel  13, 
5:55  p.m. 

Tacoma-Seattle.  Wash.,  KTVW,  channel  13, 
10:55  a.m.  and  5:55  p.m. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  WIBW,  channel  13,  10:30 
p.m. 

TtUsa,  Okla.,  KTUL.  channel  8.  12:10  p.m. 

Tyler,  Tex.,  KLTV.  channel  7.  12  m. 

Wichita.  Kans..  KARD,  channel  3,  8:25  a.m. 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex..  KSYD,  channel  6,  12:15 
p.m. 

Willlston,  N.  Dak.,  KUMV,  channel  8.  5:40 

p.m. 

Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  WHIZ,  channel  18,  5:55 

p.m. 

Life  Line  Radio. 

Active  Patriots:  Please  phone  three  others 
before  next  broadcast  and  notify  friends  at  a 
distance  the  time  and  dial  for  them. 

Abilene,  Tex.,  1340,  KWKC.  6:35  p.m. 

Ada,  Okla.,  1230,  KADA,  6:40  p.m. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1580.  KRZY,  6  a.m. 

Amarillo.  Tex.,  1010,  KBUY. 

Amory.  Miss.,  1580,  WAMY,  3:35  p.m. 

Anderson  Ind.,  147.0  WHUT,  10:30  a.m. 

Anderson.    S.C,    1280.    WANS,    6:45    ajn. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  1480,  WYZE,  7  a.m. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  1050,  WAUG,  11:15  a.m. 

A\n-ora,  111.,  1580,  WKKD.  5:15  p.m. 

Aurora.  111.,  95.9fm,  WKKD.  5:15  p.m. 

Austin.  Tex..  1300,  KVET,  11:15  a.m. 

Austin,  Tex.,   1370,  KOKE,   11:15  a.m. 

Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  1230.  KGEE,  7:30  a.m. 

Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  1230,  KGEE,  7:15  p.m. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  1570,  WAQE,  7:30  a.m. 

Bartlesville,  Okla.,  1400,  KWON.  6:15  p.m. 

Bastrop.  La.,  730,  KTRY,  11:30  a.m. 

Baytovm,  Tex.,  1360,  KWBA,  6:15  a.m. 

Bay  Minette,  Ala.,  1150,  WBCA,  12:45  p.m. 

Beaumont.  Tex.,  95.1  fm,  KHGM,  6:45  pjn. 

Belgrade,  Mont.,  630.  KGVW,  7:15  a.m. 

Berryville,  Ark.,  1480.  KTHS,  8:30  a.m. 

Big  Spring,  Tex.,  1400,  KBYG,  12:45  p.m. 

Billings,  Mont.,  730.  KURL.  5:30  p.m. 

Biloxi.  Miss.,  1490,  WLOX,  7:45  a.m. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  1070,  WAPI,  8:45  p.m. 

Bisbee,  Ariz..  1230,  KSUN.  6:30  p.m. 

Bismarck.  N.  I>ak..  550.  KFYR.   6:30  p.m. 

Black  Mountain.  N.C..  1010,  WFGW,  8:15 
a.m.  , 

Blaine.  Wash..  550.  KARI  6:45  aJn. 

Blakely.  Ga..  1260,  WBBK.  1  p.m. 

Blanding,  Utah.  790.  KUTA,  7  a.m. 

Bloomsburg.  Pa..  930,  WCNR,  12:05  p.m. 

Bonham,  Tex.,  1420.  KFYN.  7:45  a.m. 

Borger.  Tex  ,  1600.  KBBB,  5:15  p.m. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  1450,  KXXL,  12:30  p.m. 

Brookhaven,  Miss.,  1340,  WJMB,  6:30  p.m. 

Brownwood,  Tex.,  1240,  KEAN.  5:45  pjn. 

Bryan.  Tex..  1150.  WTAW,  12:30  pjn. 

Burbank,  Calif..  1490,  KBLA,  12:15  p.m. 

Burbank.  Calif.,  1490,  KBLA.  9:30  p.m. 

Butler,  Ala..  1220,  WPRN,  7  p.m. 

Caldwell.  Idaho,  910.  KRGN.  12:15  p.m. 

Canton,  Miss.,  1250,  WDOB. 

Carbondale,  Pa.,  1440,  WCDL,  11:30  a.m. 


Carrollton,  Ala.,  590.  WRAG.  8:15  a.m. 
Carroll  ton.  Ga.,  1100,  WLBB,  8:15  a.m. 
Casper,  Wyo.,  1470,  KTWO,  6:45  p.m. 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  1110,  WBT,  9:15  p.m. 
Chicago,  111.,  1450.  WHFC,  11 :00  a.m. 
Chicago,  111.,  1450,  WHFC,  12:00  m. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  700,  WLW.  11 :05  p.m. 
Clarksdale,  Mi.ss.,  1600,  WKDL,  7:45  a.m. 
Clarksville,  Tex.,  1350,  KCAR,  9:45  a.m. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  1220,  WGAR,  9:05  p.m. 
Cody,  Wyo..  1400,  KODI,  7:00  a.m. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1240,  KRDO.  6:3 
p.m. 

Columbia,  Miss.,  1450,  WCJU,  5:05  pm. 
Columbia,  S.C.  560.  WIS,  7 :  15  p.m. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  1420,  WRBL,  6:15  p.m. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1460,  WBNS,  8:15  p.m. 
Corpus  Christl.  Tex.,  1030,  KCTA.  8 :30  am. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex..  1030,  KCTA,  4:45  pjn. 
Cumberland,  Md.,  1450.  WTBO.  6 :30  p.m. 
Dade  City,  Fla.,  1350.  WDCP,  8:30  a.m. 
Dallas,  Tex..  1080,  KRLD.  6:15  p.m. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  1580,  KWNT,  8:00  a.m. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  1420,  WOC,  6:45  p.m. 
Dawson,  Ga.,  990,  WDWD,  1:15  p.m. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  1340,  WROD,  7:15  p.m. 
De  Punlak  Springs,  Fla.,  1280.  WDSP.  7:30 

p.m. 

De  Punlak  Springs.  Pla..  1280.  WDSP.  5:15 

p.m. 

Denton.  Tex.,  1440,  KDNT,  6:45  a.m. 

Denton,  Tex.,  1440,  KDNT.  11 :45  a.m. 
Denver.  Colo.,  630,  KHOW,  6:30  p.m. 
DeRldder,  La.,  1010,  KDIA,  12:15  p.m. 
DeQueen.  Ark.,  1390.  KDQN.  8:00  a.m. 
Dowaglac,  Mich.,  1440.  WDOW,  8:30  ajn. 
Durant,  Okla.,  750,  KSEO,  7:15  a.m. 
Durham.  N.C.,  620.  WDNC.  6 :30  p.m. 
El  Paso,  Tex..  690.  KHEY,  6:30  p.m. 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  1280,  KERG.  6:15  p.m. 
Eugene,  Oreg..  15''0.  KWPS,  7:30  a.m. 
Eureka,  Calif..  1480,  KRED,  6:35  n.m. 
Evanston,  HI.,  1330,  WEAW.  8:30  a.m. 
Evanston,  111.,  1330,  WEAW,  12:30  n.m. 
Evansville,  Ind.,  1280,  WGBF.  12:45  p.m. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  970,  WDAY.  6:15  p.m. 
Parmington.  N.  Mex.,  1390,  KENN,  6 :  15  pm  f 
Farmlngton,  N.  Mex.,  1280,  KRZE.  6:30  am 
Fayettevllle,  Ark.,  1250,  KFAY,  7,:  15  a.in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  600,  KCLS.  8:45  p.m. 
Foley,  Ala.,  1310,  WHEP,  7:30  a.m. 
Port   Smith.   Ark.,   950,   KFSA,    6:45  am 
Fort   Smith,   Ark.,   950.   KFSA,    6:15  pm 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1450,  WANE,  7:45  pm 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  1540,  KCUL.  7:30  am. 
Fresno,   Calif.,  900,  KBIF,   12:15  p.m. 
Gainesville.  Fla.,  850,  WRUF,  6:30  a.m. 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  94.3  fm.  KGGK.  8:05 
a.m. 

Garden  Grove.  Calif..  94.3  fm,  KGGK.  6:00 

p.m. 

Gastonia,  N.C.,   1450,  WGNC,  6:15  p.m. 

Glendive,   Mont..   590,   KGLE,    12:35  pm, 

Globe-Miami,  Ariz..  1340.  KIKO,  9:45  pm 

Graham,  Tex.,  1330,  KSWA,  12  noon. 

Grand  Prairie,  Tex..  730,  KPCN,  11  a.m. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  1570.  WFUR.  12 :« 
p.m. 

Great  Falls.  Mont.,  1400.  KARR.  5:45  pm 

GreenvUle.  Miss..  1330,  WJPR,  6:15  ajn. 

Greenville,  Miss..  1330.  WJPR,  6:15  p.m. 

Greenville,  Tex.,  1400,  KGVL,  7:15  p.m. 

Griffin.  Ga..  1450.  WKEU.  11:45  a.m. 

Groton.  Conn.,  980,  WSUB,  11 :30  a.m. 

Guthrie.  Okla.,   1490.  KWRW.   12:45  pa 

HaleyviUe.  Ala.,  1230,  WJBB,  8  a.m. 

Hampton,  S.C.  1270.  WBHC,  5:45  pjn. 

Harlingen,  Tex.,  1530.  KGBT.  12:45  pjn. 

Hartford.  Conn.,  1080.  WTIC.  11:45  p.m. 

Hastings.  Nebr..  1230.  KHAS.  6  p.m. 

Hastings.  Nebr..  1230,  KHAS.  6:00  p.m. 

Hattiesburg.  Miss.,  1230,  WHSY.  6:30  am 

Helena.  Mont.,  1340,  KCAP.  7:15  a.m. 

Henderson.  Tex.,  1000,  KGRI,  1:45  p.m. 

Hobbs.  N.  Mex..  1480,  KWEW,  8:15  ajn. 

Hobbs,  N.  Mex.,  1480,  KWEW,  7:35  pjn. 

Holbrook,  Ariz.,  1270,  KDJI,  12:30  p.m, 

Houston.  Tex.,  98  f m,  KFMK,  6 :45  p.m. 

Houston,  Tex..  740.  KTRH,  7:45  p.m. 

Huntsville.  Ala.,  99.1  fm.  WAHR,  1  p.m. 

Jackson.  Miss.,  620,  WJDX.  6:45  p.m. 


I 
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Jackson,  Tenn.,  1390.  WTJS.  5:15  p.m. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.,  600,  WPDQ.  7:05  p.m. 

Jacksonville,  Tex.,  1400,  KEBE,  7:45  a.m. 

Jacksonville.  Tex.,  1400,  KEBE,  6:30  p.m. 

Jamestown,  N.Y.,  1240,  WJTN,  8:00  p.m. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  950.  KLIK,  8:45  ajn. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  1420,  WKPR,  7  a.m. 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  810,  KCMO,  7:30  p.m. 

Kilgore,  Tex..  1240,  KOCA,  7:45  a.m. 

Kilgore,  Tex.,  1240.  KOCA.  10  p.m. 

Killeen.  Tex..  99.3  fm,  KLEN,   12:45  pjn. 

Kinston.  N.C.  1230,  WISP.  6:15  p.m. 

Kirkland,  Wash..  1050,  KNBX.  11 :  15  a.m. 

LaGrange,  111..  1300  WTAQ,  Iff  p.m. 

LaGrange,  111..  1300,  WTAQ.  10  p.m. 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  1470,  KPLC,  6:45  p.m. 

Lamesa,  Tex.,  690,  KPET.  6:15  p.m. 

LaPorte,  Ind.,  1540,  WLOI,  12:45  p.m. 

Laredo.  Tex..  1490.  KVOZ.  6:45  p.m. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  1490,  KVOZ,  5:45  p.m. 

Laurel,  Miss.,  1260,  WNSL,  12:45  p.m. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  1320,  KLWN.  12:45  pjn. 

LeMars,  Iowa,  1410,  KLEM,  9:45  a.m. 

Lewistown,  Mont.,  1230,  KXLO,  6:30  p.m. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  1300,  WBLG,  10  p.m.  ' 

Lexington,  N.C,  1440,  WBUY,  6:45  a.m. 

Lexington,  N.C,  1440,  WBUY,  9:45  p.m. 

Lexington.  Va.,  1450.  WREL,  10  p.m. 

Liberal,  Kans.,  1470,  KLIB,  5:15  p.m. 

Little  Rock,  Ark..  1090,  KAAY,  7  p.m. 

Littlefleld,  Tex.,  1490,  KZZN,  12:45  p.m. 

Livingston,  Tex.,  1440,  KETX,  5:15  p.m. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  1390,  KGER,  2:45  pjn. 

Longview.  Tex..  1280,  KLUE,  6:45  a.m. 

Longview,  Tex..  1370.  KFRO.  8:15  a.m. 

Longview,  Tex,  1370,  KFRO,  10:45  p.m. 

Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.,  1490,  KRSN,  10:30  p.m. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  107.5  fm,  KBBI.  6 
p.in. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  640,  KFI,  10 :  15  p.m. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  99.5  fm,  KHOF,  6:30 
p.m.  

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1460.  KTYM.  8  p.m. 

Lovington,  N.Mex..  630.  KLEA.  7:40  a.m. 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  790,  KFYO,  6:30  p.m. 

Lucedale,  Miss.,  1440,  WHHT.  7:15  a.m. 

Lufkin.  Tex.,  1420,  KTRE,  11:45  a.m. 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  1350,  KMAN.  9 :  15  a.m. 

Marianna.  Fla..  980.  WTOT.  12:15  p.m. 

Marshall.  Tex.,  1410,  KADO,  7:30  a.m. 

Marshall,  Tex..  1450  KMHT,  5:45  pjn. 

Maryville,  Tenn..  1400.  WGAP,  6  p.m. 

McComb.  Miss..  1250,  WHNY.  12:30  p.m. 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  790  WMC  6:30  p.m. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  1330,  WDAL,  8  a.m. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  1330,  WDAL,  12  noon. 

Miami,  Fla.,  1140,  WMIE,  10:15  a.m. 

Miami.  Okla.,  910„pGLC,  7  a.m. 

Miami  Beach.  Fla.;  1360.  WKAT.  6:15  a.m. 

Midland,  Tex..  550.  KCRS.  9:45  p.m. 

Miles  City.  Mont.,  1340,  KATL,  1  p.m. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1290.  WMIL.  7 :45  p.m. 

Minden.  La..  1240.  KASO,  5:45  p.m. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  710,  WKRG.  10:10  p.m. 

Monroe,  La.,  1440,  KMLB,  6 :45  p.m. 

Monroeville,  Ala.,  1360,  WMFC,  4  p.m. 

Montgomery.  Ala..  1600.  WAPX.  12 :  15  p.m. 

Montgomery.  Ala.,  1440,  WHHY,  6:15  p'm. 

Morton,  Tex.,  1280.  KRAN.  12:30  p.m. 

Mount  Pleasant.  Tex.,  960,  KIMP,  4:45  p.m. 

Muieshoe,  Tex..  1380,  KMUL,  7:45  a.m. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  1340,  WLBC,  5:45  p.m. 

Muskegon  Heights.  Mich..  1520,  WKJR. 
12:45  p.m. 

Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  860,  KSFA,  12:15  p.m. 

Nampa.    Idaho,    580,    KFXD,    5:45    pjn. 

Nampa,  Idaho,  580,  KFXD,  6:30  p.m. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  1510.  WLAC,  2 :45  a.m. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  1510,  WLAC,  6 :  15  p.m. 

Nashville,  Ark.,  1260,  KBHC,  7:30  a.m. 

Nashville,  Tenn..  650,  WSM,  4:45  a.m. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1340,  WNBH,  7:15  p.m. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  870,  WWL,  5:45  a.m. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  870,  WWL,  9 :  15  p.m. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  1330,  WPOW,  7  p.m. 

Newark,  N.J.,  620,  WVNJ,  6:30  a.m. 

Norfolk,  Nebr..  780,  WJAG.  3:15  p.m. 

Norman,  Okla.,  1400,  KNOR,  12:15  p.m. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  890,  KBYE,  12  noon. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  890.  KBYE.  4:15  p.m. 

Omaha.  Nebr.,  590,  WOW,  7:35  p.m. 
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Opelousas,  La.,  1230.  KSLO.  6:30  pjn. 

Orlando.  Fla..  580,  WDBO.  6:15  p.m. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa.  1480.  KLEE,  6:30  pjn. 

Oxford.  Miss..  1420.  WSUH,  8:15  a.m. 

Palestine.  Tex.,  1450,  KNET.  5:45  pjn. 

Palm  Springs.  CaUf..  920,  KDES,  6:30  ajn. 

Panama  City,  Pla.,  1430,  WPCF,  8:15  ajn. 

Paris.  111.,  1440,  WPRS.  12 :  15  p.m. 

Paris.  Tex.,  1490,  KPLT,  7:30  a.m. 

Paris.  Tex..  1490.  KPLT.  5:30  pjn. 

Pascagoula,  Miss.,  1580,  WPMP.  7  ajn. 

Pensacola.  Fla.,  1370,  WCOA,  6:95  pjn. 

Peoria.  111..  1020,  WPEO,  5:15  p.m. 

Perryton,  Tex..  1400,  KEYE,  7:15  a.m. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  550,  KOY,  7:30  p.m. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  620,  KTAR.  7:45  p.m. 

Picayune.  Miss..  1320.  WRJW,  7:45  a.m. 

Pittsfield,  Mass..  1420.  WBEC.  7:15  pjn. 

Pocahontas.  Ark..  1420.  KPOC.  7  a.m. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  1250,  KPAC,  6:15  pjn. 

Portales,  N.  Mex.,  1450,  KENM,  1 :30  p.m. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  800.  KPDQ,  9:45  a.m. 

Portland.  Oreg..  1290,  KLIQ,  7 :  15  ajn. 

Kratt,  Kans.,  1290.  KWNS.  5:45  p.m. 

Prescott,  Ariz..  1340,  KENT,  7:30  a.m. 

Prescott,  Ariz..  1490,  KYCA,  7:45  a.m. 

Prescott,  Ark.,  1370,  KTPA. 

Prichard.  Ala..  1270,  WSIM.  7:30  a.m. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  590,  KCSJ,  6:15  p.m. 

Puyallup,  Wash.,  1450,  KAYE,  12:15  pjn. 

Rayville,  La..  990.  KRIH,  7:15  ajn. 

Red  Lion.  Pa.,  1440,  WGCB,  2  p.m. 

Red  Lion,  Pa.,  96.1  fm,  WGCB,  11  p.m. 

Redding.  Calif..  1400.  KQMS.  12:05  p.m. 

Reno.  Nev.,  99.5  fm,  KNEV. 

Riverton.  Wyo..  1450,  KVOW.  1  p.m. 

Roanoke.  Va.,  1550,  WKBA,  12:45  p.m. 

Rockford.  111..  1150,  WJRL,  11 :45  a.m. 

Roswell,  N.  Mex..  1230,  KRSY,  6:30  p.m. 

Ruidoso,  N.  Mex.,  1340,  KRRR.  7  a.m. 

Rusk.  Tex..  1580,  KTLU,  7  a.m. 

Rusk.  Tex..  1580,  KTLU,  12:15  p.m. 

Ruston,  La..  1490,  KRUS.  8 :  15  ajn. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  1380,  WSYB,  11 :40  a.m. 

Safford,  Ariz.,  1230,  KATO,  10:30  p.m. 

St.  Augustine.  Fla..  1420,  WETH.  12  noon. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  680.  KFEQ,  6:05  p.m. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1010.  KXEN.  8:30  a.m. 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  1500,  KSTP,  6:45  p.m. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  1160.  KSL,  8:10  p.m. 

San  Antonio.  Tex.,  1150.  KBER.  6  p.m. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  1200,  WOAI,  10:45  p.m. 

San  Diego,  Calif..  1090.  XERB.  8:15  p.m. 

San  Diego.  Calif..  860,  XEMO,  12: 15  p.m. 

San  Diego  Calif..  860,  XEMO.  6:30  p.m. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1100,  KFAX,  5  p.m. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1450,  KSAN.  10:45 
a.m. 

San  Jose,  Calif..  1170.  KLOK.  9  a.m. 

Sanford,  Fla..  1400.  WTRR.  9:15  a.m. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif..  1290,  KACL.  7:15 
aJn. 

Searcy,  Ark..  1300,  KWCB,  4:30  p.m. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  1250  KTW,  8:30  aJn. 

Sebrlng,  Fla.,  960,  WJCM,  5:15  pjn. 

Selma,  Ala..  1340,  WHBB,  6:45  pjn. 

Seminole,  Tex.,  1250,  KTFO,  12:15  p.m. 

Sheffield,  Ala.,  1590,  WVNA.  11 :45  a.m. 

Shenandoah.  Iowa,  960,  KMA,  6  p.m. 

Sherman,  Tex.,  1500,  KTXO,  8:30  ajn. 

Shreveport,  La..  1130,  KWKH,  12:45  a.m. 

Shreveport,  La..  1130,  KWKH,  6:30  pjn. 

Snyder,  Tex.,  1450,  KSNY,  5:38  p.m. 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  1480.  KONI,  4:30  p.m. 

Spokane,  Wash..  1510,  KGA,  5:45  p.m. 

Springdale,  Ark.,  1340,  KBRS,  11:45  a.m. 

Springdale,  Ark.,  1340,  KBRS,  5:45  pjn. 

Sprlnghill,  La..  1460,  KBSF,  8  a.m. 

Stephenville.  Tex.,  1510,  KSTV,  7:45  ajn. 

Stillwater.  Okla.,  780.  KSPI,  12:30  p.m. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  990,  KAYL,  5:30  p.m. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex.,   1230.  KSST,  6:35 
p.m. 

Sweetwater,  Tex.,   1240,  KXOX.  6   p.m. 

Tacoma.  Wash..  103.9  fm,  KTWR.  6:30  pjn. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  1450,  WTNT.  6:30  pjn. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  1300,  WSOL,  8:15  a.m. 

Tampa.  Fla..  1300.  WSOL,  5  pjn. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind..  1230.  WBOW.  7:45  pjn. 

Terrell,  Tex.,  1570,  KTER,  5:15  p.m. 

Texarkana.  Tex.,  1230,  KCMC,  6:45  ajn. 


Texarkana,  Tex..  1230.  KCMC.  6  p.m. 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  1240,  WPAX,  6:30  pjn. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  730,  WMGS,  4:45  p.m. 
Topeka,  Kans.,  580,  WIBW,  7:15  p.m. 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  580,  KTAN,  5:45  p.m. 
Tucumcari.  N.   Mex.,   1400,   KTNM,   12:45 


pjn. 


Tulsa,  Okla.,  1050.  KFMJ.  9:45  a.m. 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  1170,  KVOO,  4:45  p.m. 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  1170..  KVOO.  11:45  p.m. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  1230.  WTBC,  6:45  a.m. 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  1410.  WRCK.  2:45  pjn. 
Tyler,  Tex.,  600,  KTBB,  12:45  p.m. 
Union,  S.C,  1460.  WBCU,  6 :  15  p.m. 
Vancebtirg.  Ky..  1570,  WKKS.  4:45  pjn. 
Victoria,  Tex..  1410.  KNAL,  8:30  p.m. 
Viscalia,  Calif.,  1400,  KONG.  6:30  p.m. 
Waco.  Tex..  1460.  WACO,  8  p.m. 
Washington,  D.C,  1220,  WPAX,  7:30  pjn. 
Washington,  D.C.  1220.  WFAX,  12:15  pjn. 
Washington.  D.C.  1260,  WWDC.  9:15  pjn. 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  1540,  KXEL,  10:15  p.m. 
West  Point,  Miss.,  1450,  WROD.  1  p.m. 
Wewoka.  Okla.,  1260,  KWSH,  1  pjn. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  1170.  WWVA.  4:15  a.m. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1170,  WWVA,  11:15  p.m. 
White  Plains.  N.Y..  1230,  WFAS,  6:15  a.m. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  1230,  WFAS.  9  p  jn. 
Wichita.  Kans.,  1070,  KFDI,  8:30  a.m. 
Wichita,  Kans.,  1070.  KFDI.  6:30  pjn. 
Wichita,  Kans..  1330.  KFH.  10:15  p.m. 
Williamsburg,   Va.,   740.   WBCI.  9:05   ajn. 
Willlston,  N.  Dak..  1360,  KEYZ,  6:15  p.m. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  570,  WNAX,  8:15  p.m. 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  560,  KYUM,  9 :45  p.m. 


DECREASE  IN  RATE  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  indeed  to  note  the  announcement 
by  the  administration  today  that  the 
unemployment  rate  for  March  has 
dropped  to  4.7  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
from  the  earlier  figure  of  5  percent  for 
February.  The  figure  of  4.7  percent  is 
the  lowest  rate  of  unemployment  since 
1957. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  are 
entitled  to  a  feeling  of  intense  gratifica- 
tion that  the  wise  military,  fiscal,  and 
manpower  policies  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed since  the  early  days  of  1961  have 
resulted  in  this  significant  reduction  in 
the  unemployment  rate. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  however, 
that  we  are  really  only  in  the  beginning 
of  a  long,  hard  fight  to  restore  employ- 
ment to  that  3  percent  of  the  labor  forc^ 
which   most  knowledgeable  economists  \ 
believe  to  be  appropriate  for  an  industrial    ) 
society  such  as  ours. 

We  still  must  face  the  inevitable  fact 
that  the  processors  of  technology  are  de- 
stroying hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
each  year,  and  that  the  increase  in  the 
labor  force  which  will  confront  us  from 
individuals  not  yet  alive  will  also  make 
great  demands  for  further  employment. 
This  will  call  for  our  unremitting  efforts 
along  the  lines  which  I  indicated  in  a 
rather  extensive  speech  in  the  Senate 
only  a  few  days  ago.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  we  can  all  take  heart  because,  for 
the  time  being,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  down  to  the  lowest  figure  since  1957. 

This  should  spur  us  to  new  efforts  to 
bring  it  down  even  further,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 


a  quorum.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.  1387  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  Senator  McClellan, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Senator  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afifairs  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  have 
obtained  their  consent  and  approval  to 
have  my  bill.  S.  1387,  rereferred  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

S.  1387  was  introduced  by  myself  and 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Fannin,  Ben- 
nett, Jordan  of  Idaho,  Younp.  of  North 
Dakota,  Allott.  Thurmond,  Scott,  and 
DiRKSEN.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  payment  to  local  governments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  other  revenues  lost  by 
such  governments  by  reason  of  the  con- 
version of  revenue-producing  lands  to 
Federal  recreational  lands. 

I  am  sure  that  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
because  it  deals  with  Federal  payments 
to  local  governments.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  if  the  bill  were  re- 
referred  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  because  the  bigger  issue 
involved  is  the  treatment  of  local  govern- 
ments as  they  are  affected  by  Federal 
activities  in  acquiring  lands  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Because  of  that,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  rereferred  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TUALATIN  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT.  OREGON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  132,  S.  No.  254. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  fS.  254) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  11,  after 
the  word  "law",  to  strike  out  "Construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  irrigation  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Reclamation  Fund 
from  the  disposition  of  power  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration." and  insert  "Construction  costs 


allocated  to  irrigation  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Reclamation  Fund  from 
revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  disposition  of  power  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  attributable  to  the  Bonne- 
ville project  dam.";  on  page  5,  after  line 
2,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  on  the  Tual- 
atin Federal  reclamation  project  for  the  pro- 
duction on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  If  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  such  commodity  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

And,  in  line  16,  after  the  word  "such", 
to  strike  out  "sums"  and  insert  "sums, 
not  to  exceed  $23,000,000,";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  supply  irrigation  wat€r  to  lands  in 
the  Tualatin  River  Valley,  Oregon,  to  develop 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies,  to 
provide  facilities  for  river  regulation,  water 
quality  control,  and  control  of  floods,  to  en- 
hance recreation  opportunities,  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto).  The  principal  features  of  the  said 
project  shall  be  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Scog- 
glns  Creek,  canals,  pumping  plants,  and  water 
distribution  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall 
provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract  unit, 
for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  construction 
costs  assigned  for  repayment  to  the  irriga- 
tors over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
years  exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs  al- 
located to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Reclamation  Fund  from  revenues  derived 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  disposition  of 
power  marketed  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  attributable  to  the 
Bonneville  project  dam.  Power  and  energy 
required  for  Irrigation  water  pumping  for 
the  Tualatin  project  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system  at  charges  determined 
by  him. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  or  other- 
wise provide  for  basic  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  acqxilre  or  otherwise  to 
include  within  the  project  area  such  adja- 
cent lands  or  Interests  therein  as  are  neces- 
sary for  present  or  futxire  public  recreation 
use,  to  allocate  water  and  reservoir  capacity 
to  recreation,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  project  lands,  facil- 
ities, and  water  areas  in  a  manner  coordi- 
nated with  the  other  project  functions.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local 
public  bodies  for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
or  additional  development  of  project  lands 
or  facilities,  or  to  dispose  of  project  lands 
or  facilities  to  Federal  agencies  or  State  or 
local  public  bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  convey- 


ance, or  exchange  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  win  best  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  such  lands  and  facil- 
ities in  the  public  Interest  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. The  costs  of  the  foregoing  undertak- 
ings, and  the  costs  of  developments  and  oper- 
ations for  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources,  Including  an  appropriate  share 
of  Joint  costs  of  the  project,  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  granted  by  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  recreation  devel- 
opment  of  water  resource  projects  or  to  dis- 
position of  public  lands  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  shall  be  considered  as  project  costs 
and  allocated  as  may  be  appropriate  among 
other  project  functions. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Costs  of  the  project  allocated 
to  municipal  water  supply  shall  be  repayable, 
with  interest,  by  the  municipal  water  users 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years 
from  the  date  that  water  is  first  delivered 
for  that  purpose,  pursuant  to  contracts  with 
municipal  corporations  or  other  organiza- 
tions, as  defined  In  section  2(g)  of  the  Rec- 
lan^atlon  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187). 
Contracts  may  be  entered  into  with  water 
users'  organizations  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  9(c)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939,  supra. 

(b)  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
interest  during  construction  and  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  municipal  water  supply  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  construction  Is  commenced,  on  the 
basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstand- 
ing marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue,  and  by  ad- 
justing such  Interest  rate  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centxun  if 
the  computed  average  Interest  rate  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  on  the  Tuala- 
tin Federal  reclamation  project  for  the  pro- 
duction on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  conmiodlty,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
Is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultiiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  such  commodity  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $23,- 
000,000,  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed.  ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Tualatin  reclamation  project,  au- 
thorized under  the  terms  of  S.  254,  has 
widespread  support  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
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eon  On  February  16,  1965,  the  53d  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
approved  a  joint  memorial,  urging  ex- 
peditious processing  of  the  authorizing 
legislation.  ..... 

The  site  of  the  Tualatm  project  is  in 
a  fertile  river  valley  that  was  one  of  the 
earliest  farming  settlements  in  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Pioneers  called  the  area  bor- 
dering the  river  the  "Twality  Plains." 
With  the  passage  of  years,  this  was 
changed  so  that  the  area  is  now  known 
as  "Tualatin." 

The  productivity  of  land  in  the  Tuala- 
tin Valley  has  not  declined  since  pioneer 
days,  but  the  requirements  of  agriculture 
have  changed.  Through  the  Tualatin 
reclamation  project  we  are  seeking  to 
change  the  vagaries  of  nature.  The 
Tualatin  Valley  has  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  about  45  inches.  One  might 
assume  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  and  harvest  profitable  crops.  How- 
ever, there  is  virtually  no  rain  in  the 
Tualatin  Valley  during  the  critical  grow- 
ing months  of  summer.  In  January,  the 
Tualatin  River  is  a  raging  torrent,  fre- 
quently causing  extensive  flood  damage. 
In  August,  the  river  is  a  mere  trickle. 
This  sharp  decline  in  river  flow  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  needs  of  agriculture 
and  municipal  and  industrial  users  are  at 
their  peak. 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Tu- 
alatin project  calls  for  a  61,000  acre- 
foot  reservoir  behind  the  proposed  Scog- 
gin  Dam.  This  will  store  excess  winter- 
time flows  of  the  Tualatin  River  and  re- 
lease the  water  as  needed  for  irrigation 
of  17,000  acres  of  land  for  municipal  and 
industrial  supplies,  maintenance  of  fish 
life  in  the  river,  recreation,  flood  control, 
and  water  quality  control.  Economic 
studies  show  that  annual  benefits  from 
the  project  Wfould  exceed  costs  by  a  ratio - 
of  about  2.3  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
majority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Anderson],  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  [Mr. 
Jackson]  and  all  m3mbers  of  the  Interior 
Committee  for  having  taken  expeditious 
action  on  S.  254,  which  made  possible 
the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleague  [Mrs.  Netjberger] 
in  expressing  deep  thanks  to  the  majority 
leader  for  bringing  up  our  bill,  S.  254  at 
this  time.  I  also  wish  to  state  than  I  am 
indeed  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Anderson]  for  having  scheduled 
prompt  hearings  and  early  action  on  this 
very  meritorious  bill.  My  thanks  also 
go  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  to  each  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  support  they  ren- 
dered on  S.  254. 

The  Tualatin  project  will  store  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  project  area  for  dis- 
tribution in  irrigating  highly  productive 
crops,  supplying  municipal  water  and  en- 
hancing conservation  and  recreation 
benefits. 

In  time  of  flood  emergency  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  savings  of  flood  damage 
and  will  lessen  the  possibilities  of  de- 


structive floods  such  as  those  which  oc- 
curred in  the  area  this  winter. 

The  people  of  Oregon  join  us  in  ex- 
pressing thanks  for  th^  Senate  passage 
of  S.  254  this  afternoon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMINICK   obtained  the   floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  will  yield 
for  a  moment 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  S.  800,  the  military 
procurement  bill,  will  be  the  pending 
business  on  Monday.  It  has  been  re- 
ported today. 

Following  that  bill  the  Senate  will 
take  up  H.R.  5721,  the  tobacco  acreage 
bill;  following  that,  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Registration  Act,  S.  693;  and 
following  that  the  aid  to  education  bill, 
which  was  reported  today  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  will,  I  understand,  be  taken 
up  by  the  full  committee  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  next. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT      TO 
11  A.M.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  letting  me 
know  in  advance  when  I  could  get  a 
little  time  today  for  a  few  miscellaneous 
items.  

THIS  IS  COLORADO— POEM  BY  MRS. 
JANE  HARPER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  in  the  Colorado  Republican  Party 
are  particularly  proud  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Harper,  who  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Colorado  Trumpet,  the  official 
newspaper  for  the  Colorado  Republican 
Party.  The  Trimipet,  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive time,  has  been  awarded  first 
place  by  the  Colorado  Press  Women  as 
the  best  weekly  and  best  special  edition. 

Mrs.  Harper,  Janey  as  she  is  known  to 
all  of  us,  is  also  a  very  accomplished 
poet,  and  her  poem,  entitled  "This  is 
Colorado,"  has  also  been  awarded  first 
place  in  that  category  by  the  Colorado 
Press  Women.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  poem  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  so  that  others  may  read 
and  enjoy  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Colorado 
The  mountains  rise  in  variegated  splendor 

Conquered  and  crossed  by  man. 
The  plains  lie  flat,  half  scorched 

Crisscrossed    with    well-planned    ditches 
and  cultivated  hope. 
The  cities  grow 


Sprawling  masses  of  steel  and  stone,  glass, 
and  wood, 

Straining  for  air  and  schoolrooms  and  re- 
membered space. 

The  small  towns  shrink 
Become  old,  sometimes  broken,  sometimes 
so  quiet  a  tumbleweed  can  roll  free  be- 
fore the  whistling,  echoing  wind  which 
once  danced  through  raucous,  boiling 
life. 

But  No  Man  Nob  Government  Alone  Can 

Stop  Growth  oh   Emptiness  or  Death 
No  man  nor  government,  alone, 

Can  find  the  unalterable  answer,  grasp  all 
the  changing  problems,  build  sm  inde- 
structible future. 
No  man  nor  government  can  be  measiired 
alone 
But  only  as  a  part  of  a  great  and  moving 
whole. 
Only  in  relation  to  the  rest. 

Only  In  response  to  the  people. 
No  man  nor  government,  alone. 

Lives  on  forever,  unchanged,  undenied,  un- 
moved. 
The  people,  together,  can  find  new  life,  new 

hope,  new  success. 
Together,  the  people  with  their  government 
Will  channel  the  rivers  of  humanity,  re- 
sources and  potential  Into  a  new  era 
Of  progress — 

Of  planning,  of  building,  of  beauty. 
As  majestic  as  the  mountains, 
As  challenging  as  the  plains. 
As  endless  as  the  cities, 
-,  As  peaceful  as  the  small  town. 

Where  Was  the  Beginning? 
With  the  cliff  men  at  Mesa  Verde? 
With     the     Conquistadores     searching     for 
<P       Cibola? 

With  Zeb  Pike  and  his  unscalable  mountain? 
With  John  Gregory  striking  gold? 
With  John  Routt,  Governor  from  territory 

through  statehood? 
There  is  always  a  beginning,  always  a  new 

start  toward  greatness. 
It  began  with  all  of  these. 
Each   man   giving   something   to  tomorrow. 
To  the  men  and  women  who  would  follow 

tomorrow. 
To  Colorado — 

From  this  a  great  State  grew. 
And  the  hands  of  many  became  calloused, 

brown   and    giving. 
And  the  feet  of  many  walked  uncertain  trails 

and  certain  streets, 
And  the  minds  of  many  planned  and  found 

the  answers  to  the  ever  rising  problems 

of  an  ever  rising  State. 
There  have  been  many  great  and  wise  men 

gathered   in   the   marble  halls   under 

the  gold  dome. 
And  there  will  be  many  more  In  the  87  years 

still    come — and    the   87   years    after 

that — and  that — 
There   have   been   many   good   and   devoted 

men    and    women    who    have    served 

their  State  and  Its  people. 
They  are   there   now,   dedicated  to  a  more 

Independent  and  perfect  government, 

to   the    establishment   of    justice,    to 

promoting     the     general     welfare     to 

securing    the    blessing   of    our    great 

resources. 
Moving  forward  in  the  tradition  of  dignity. 

majesty   and   courage   on  which   this 

State  and  this  Nation  were  fotmded: 
Building      and      creating      from      a      solid 

foundation    in   order   that   tomorrow 

may  be  more  than  a  promise  and  today 

is  the  reason  why. 
These   are   the   men   and  women,  past  and 

present,  who  hold  the  public  office  as 

a  public  trust  for 
We,  the  people  of  Colorado. 

— Jane  Harper,  1964. 
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THE  DISPUTE  OVER  OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, on  an  extremely  important  issue 
in  Colorado;  namely,  the  development  of 
oil  shale,  the  Special  Oil  Shale  Advisory 
Board  issued  its  report  to  Secretary 
Udall.  This  report  was  a  split  report,  in 
v.hich  some  of  the  members  urged  the 
Secretary  to  go  forward  with  the  devel- 
opment of  public  lands  for  oil  shale  de- 
velopment, and  some  said  we  should  not 
do  it,  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
Those  of  us  who  were  here  at  the  time 
will  remember  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
talking  about  the  public  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff  on  brooms  last 
year. 

There  has  been  much  comment,  par- 
ticularly on  the  views  of  Prof.  John  K. 
Galbraith,  of  Harvard  University,  who 
says  that  development  of  oil  shale  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  One  of  the  most 
cogent  and  devastating  replies  came 
from  Mr.  James  H.  Smith,  of  Aspen, 
Colo.,  businessman  and  rancher,  former 
Director  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  and  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air. 

Mr.  Smith's  reply  was  reported  in  an 
article  from  the  Denver  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  by 
Bert  Hanna  may  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  so  that  others  may  read  it  and 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  real 
issues  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  20,  1965] 

The  Dispute  Over  Oil  Shale 

(By   Bert   Hanna) 

An  Aspen,  Colo.,  businessman  and  rancher 
and  nationally  recognized  leader  in  economic 
development  fields  has  crossed  swords  with 
Economist  John»K.  Galbraith,  of  Harvard 
University,  formeV-Ambassador  to  India,  over 
issues  in  development  of  the  oil  shale  indus- 
try in  western  Colorado. 

The  attack  on  Galbraith 's  negative  position 
on  oil  shale,  made  by  James  H.  Smith,  of 
Aspen,  former  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air,  has 
stirred  much  Interest  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Galbraith  is  a  member  of  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  L.  Udall's  Oil  Shale  Advisory 
Board.  The  Board  after  a  lengthy  study  re- 
cently submitted  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
revealing  sharp  disagreement  over  exploita- 
tion of  Colorado's  enormous  shale  deposits, 
the  richest  such  natural  resource  in  the 
world. 

The  Harvard  professor  was  the  leading  dis- 
senter on  the  Board  to  a  leasing  policy  to 
permit  private  industry  to  develop  commer- 
cial shale  oil  extraction  plants  on  public 
laiids  at  this  time.  His  views  were  concurred 
in  by  another  member,  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 
Washington  attorney.  The  six-member 
Board  was  split  on  the  economic  questions 
involved. 

Both  Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
D-mocrat.  of  Colorado,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  and  Senator  Gor- 
don Allott.  Republican,  of  Colorado,  have 
endorsed  the  views  expressed  by  Smith  as  a 
devastating  rebuttal  to  Galbraith's  theories. 

In  a  statement  now  rather  v/idely  circu- 
lated in  Congress,  Smith  analyzed  the  core 
of  the  disagreement  which  split  the  Advisory 
Board  as: 

"A  question  whether  the  oil  shale  develop- 
ment should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  or  of  private  enterprise — 
a  battle  old  as  the  hills  and  one  not  to  be 
won  or  lost  by  recommendation  of  a  tempo- 
rary advisory  board." 

Smith  referred  at  the  outset  to  a  statement 
by  Galbraith  in  the  report: 

"There  is  a  businesslike,  certain,  and 
straightforward  course  of  action.  It  Is  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  *  •  •  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Interested  firms  to 
develop  methods  of  mining  and  process- 
ing. *   •  •" 

On  this  score.  Smith  observed,  "I  woiold 
like  to  predict  from  data  in  Professor  Gal- 
braith's own  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  development  of  shale 
would  have  every  chance  of  being  unbusi- 
nesslike, uncertain,  and  straight  backward. 

"Galbraith  opens  with  a  statement  that 
the  publicly  owned  shale  deposit  embraces 
5,118,000  acres  and  that  there  is  several  hun- 
dred years'  supply  of  petroleum  in  these  lands 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
(deposits  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  as  well  as 
Colorado) . 

"This  may  be  accurate  but  is  misleading. 
Most  of  this  acreage  and  much  of  the  shale 
will  never  be  touched. 

"It  must  be  understood — If  one  Is  to  deal 
with  this  problem  at  all — that  shale  will 
have  to  fight  its  way  into  being  as  a  profit- 
able energy  producer;  will  achieve  such  posi- 
tion only  for  a  limited  period  and  then  will 
be  driven  out  by  another  competitive  source 
of  energy,"  Smith  continued. 

"Shale's  life  as  an  income  producer  might 
end  within  35  years — at  least  one  should  not 
rely  on  more  than  that.  Consequently,  a 
more  enlightening  statement  would  have 
been  that  the  longer  we  delay  the  develop- 
ment, the  greater  the  chances  of  leaving  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  reserve  right  where  they 
are. 

"Galbraith  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
we  are  not  static.  Tlie  drive  of  private  en- 
terprise makes  it  impossible  for  one  natural 
resource  to  remain  dominant  until  It  is  ex- 
hausted. What  might  look  like  a  reserve  to- 
day is  made  obsolete  tomorrow  by  the  tech- 
nological advances  generated  by  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  the  profit  motive." 

Smith  ridicules  a  statement  by  Galbraith 
that:  "Foresighted  efforts  In  the  past  have 
kept  these  lands  from  those  who  under  the 
sanction  of  private  enterprise  view  public 
property  only  as  an  opportunity  for  personal 
profit." 

"I  would  reply  that  as  long  as  there  is  no 
profit  potential  in  shale,  there  will  be  no 
shale  industry,"  Smith  said.  "Also,  that  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  'per- 
sonal profit.' 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  profit  that  is  not 
immediately  shared  with  the  public  through 
taxation  and  without  which  the  Government 
would  have  to  cease  doing  what  it  does. 

"Galbraith  goes  on  to  state  that  there  Is 
no  urgent  economic  need  for  oil  from  shale. 
This  reminds  us  of  remarks  from  Washing- 
ton that  we  have  no  gold  or  silver  prob- 
lems. 

"The  Government  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  position  that  if  it  squeaks  through  to- 
day, tomorrow  will  be  okay.  Somehow,  the 
rest  of  us  keep  wondering  about  where  we 
are  going  to  be  in  1975. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
v/ill  then  need  more  petroleum  products  than 
we  can  produce  conventionally  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  that  we  will  either  have  to  be 
more  reliant  on  foreign  sources  or  will  have 
developed  new  ones  such  as  shale  or  nuclear 
energy  of  our  own.  For  either  of  these 
sources  to  become  significant  by  1975,  action 
is  required  now." 

Galbraith  deprecated  the  contention  that 
there  are  strategic  needs  for  oil  from  shale. 

Smith  pointed  out  that  the  known  petrole- 
um reserves  of  this  country  started  to  de- 


cline last  year  for  the  first  time  "and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  fatal  than  to  let  this 
highly  Industrialized  country  become  de- 
pendent on  oil  to  be  imported  from  coun- 
tries with  which  we  may  or  may  not  be  on 
good  terms. 

"Nor  can  I  imagine  how  an  economist  can 
overlook  the  possible  effect  of  shale  on  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  which  cer- 
tainly is  a  factor  In  determining  our  na- 
tional strategy." 

Galbraith  evidenced  distrust  of  some  of 
the  oil  companies  and  said  they  were  more 
interested  in  acquiring  a  land  position  than 
going  into  production.  Smith  noted  that 
Galbraith  ignored  completely  the  fact  that 
a  plant  is  now  almost  completed  In  the  Para- 
chute Creek  area  of  western  Colorado  (by 
the  newly  formed  Colony  Development  Corp. 
on  privately  owned  lands) . 

In  this  respect.  Smith  labeled  Galbraith's 
reference  to  the  old  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk 
Hills  oil  scandals  as  "pure  demagoguery." 

"If  the  Government  is  unable  today  to  ar- 
range contracts  between  itself  and  private 
enterprise  dealing  with  public  property  with- 
out the  risk  of  repeating  Teapot  Dome,  then 
we  do  not  have  a  competent  Government," 
Smith  went  on. 

"However,  let's  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  Government  should  run  this  develop- 
ment. First,  remember  that  the  Government 
acquired  these  deposits  only  by  chance.  The 
question  is  then,  what  has  been  done  to  en- 
hance their  value  for  the  public  benefit? 

"Mere  ownership  of  shale  acreage  does  not 
come  close  to  putting  anyone  in  the  shale 
business.     A  package  of  things  is  necessary. 

"One  must  have  technical  know-how, 
rights-of-way  to  the  property,  transportation 
systems,  space  for  waste  disposal,  gas  and 
water  for  innumerable  purposes,  real  estate 
for  housing,  etc. 

"So  far  as  production  is  concerned,  the 
Government  has  done  nothing  about  even 
preliminary  plans  for  such  things.  The  lim- 
ited facilities  it  did  have  for  research  were 
locked  up  In  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
two  agencies  of  government  for  years  and 
were  only  unlocked  by  action  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch." 

(This  is  reference  to  the  Government's  oil 
shale  research  plant  at  Anvil  Points,  near 
Rifle,  Colo.,  which  has  been  taken  over  for 
privately  financed  research  under  a  contract 
with  the  Interior  Department  approved  by 
Congress.) 

"The  Government  has  made  no  effort  to 
acquire  the  many  components  essential  to 
the  development.  Presumably  this  is  because 
it  has  been  our  policy  for  private  enterprise 
to  undertake  these  things.  The  Government 
today  does  not  have  the  capability  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  Galbraith  is  prescribing. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  things 
directly  and  solely  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Government  which  remain  undone. 
The  Government  alone  can  settle  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  question.  It  alone  can  set- 
tle the  unpatented  land  problems,  the  avail- 
ability of  public  land  question,  the  water 
availability,  the  air  and  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

"That  these  things  have  not  been  done 
does  not  look  businesslike,  certain,  and 
straightforward." 

Moreover,  Smith  said,  when  Galbraith 
speaks  of  the  public  sector  or  the  Govern- 
ment, he  has  referred  only  to  that  part  which 
he  considers  competent  and  honest;  he  writes 
off  the  legislative  branch  because  "it  will  suc- 
cumb to  pressures  from  some  oil  companies 
and  expectant  lease-holders  to  resist  such 
course  of  action  (Government-controlled 
contracts). 

"This  statement,"  Smith  observes,  "makes 
one  wonder  what  chance  we  have  of  ever 
obtaining  a  definitive  Government  policy. 
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"We  also  must  look  with  regret  on  ^hat 
appears  to  be  a  very  subjective  and  superfi- 
cial evaluation  of  the  motivation  of  Con- 
gress." 

Looking  back  over  the  whole  matter  and 
particularly  at  the  questions  presented  by 
Secretary  Udall  to  the  Oil  Shale  Advisory 
Board  for  evaluation.  Smith  concludes: 

"One  cannot  help  but  believe  the  Board 
was  drawn  off  its  assigned  task  to  argue  a 
question  which  was  beyond  its  terms  of  ref- 
erence— public  sector  versus  private. 

"I  believe  this  issue  was  settled  prior  to 
establishment  of  the  Board  and  that  a  de- 
cision was  for  the  .private  sector  to  handle 
the  Job  as  it  does  in  other  fields.  Udall 
has  stated  that  he  wants  private  industry 
development  of  oil  shale  under  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  public  interest. 

"The  Board's  responsibility  then  would 
have  been  to  devise  means  whereby  private 
industry  could  move  ahead  in  a  manner 
which  would  adequately  protect  the  public 
interest." 

The  other  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
who  combined  in  the  controversial  report  to 
Udall  were  Dr.  Orio  E.  Childs,  president 
of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  H. 
Byron  Mock  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Milo  Per- 
kins of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  all  of  whom  argued  for 
a  Government  leasing  policy  to  open  shale 
lands  to  private  development,  and  Joseph  L. 
Fisher,  president  of  Resources  for  the  Future, 
Inc. 

Fisher,  not  as  extreme  as  Galbraith  or 
Cohen,  would  open  limited  areas  of  oil  shale 
land  to  private  industry  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, along  with  Government  con- 
tracts for  private  industry  research.  He  sug- 
gests that  ultimately  some  leasing  policies 
for  commercial  scale  tracts  could  be  devel- 
oped, without  jeopardizing  the  public  inter- 
est. However,  he  cautions  against  haste, 
since  supplies  of  oil  from  shale  are  not  now 
urgently  needed  and  competitive  production 
has  not  been  demonstrated. 

AspiN^LL  told  the  Denver  Post  recently 
that  he  may  hold  hearings  In  Denver  and 
Washington  of  his  Interior  Committee  on 
the  oil  shale  report  and  that  the  arguments 
raised  by  Smith  may  well  form  the  basis  of 
some  searching  questions  to  the  Advisory 
Board  members. 

Senator  Allott  said:  "I  agree  wuv^leheart- 
edly  with  the  position  of  Jim  Smith.  The 
position  of  Galbraith  is  wholly  untenable 
and  his  arguments  are  specious.  I  cannot 
go  along  with  his  theory  that  c.l  shale  de- 
velopment is  not  needed  for  r.itlonal  secu- 
rity. We  have  a  tremendous  and  valuable 
resource  and  the  Government  will  not  de- 
velop it. 

"It  is  absolutely  vital  to  this  country  to 
have  an  economic  means  of  extraction  and 
use  of  shale  oil  and  we  should  get  started 
on  this  development  at  once." 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  Smith  and  Gal- 
braith have  been  at  swords  points  on  philos- 
ophy of  private  versus  public  enterprise. 

"In  my  old  job  as  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Corporation  Administration,"  Smith 
said,  "one  of  my  main  battles  was  over  the 
question  of  doing  the  work  through  private 
enterprise  or  Government  channels. 

"Galbraith  was  the  exponent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment public  sector  and  I  with  many  oth- 
ers, the  private  enterprise  route.  The  battle, 
of  course,  still  goes  on  and  my  hope  is  that 
the  public  will  be  aware  that  there  is  such 
a  battle  and  one  in  which  they  should  par- 
ticipate and  not  let  it  go  by  default  to  those 
who  work  in  Government." 

Smith,  in  his  career  in  development  fields, 
has  been  associated  with  some  airlines  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  has  worked  on  en- 
terprises in  the  Middle  East,  Is  currently  a 
director  of  the  Aspen  Ski  Corp.,  trustee  of 
the  Aspen  Institute  and  a  director  of  the 
aouth  Texas  Development  Co. 


He  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  a 
plan  for  a  municipal  and  industrial  complex 
which  the  oil  shale  industry  would  need  in 
western  Colorado. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


SETTING  ASIDE  OF  LAND  ^WITHIN 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARKS  SYS- 
TEM FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BUILDING  BY  BUREAU  OF  WATER 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Allott,  and 
Senator  Holland,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior 
to  set  aside  land  within  the  National 
Capital  parks  system  in  Washington, 
D.C,  for  construction  of  a  building  by 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

The  building  would  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  education  of  the  public  in  the 
field  of  water  resources.  We  in  Colorado 
are  particularly  interested  in  this  bill, 
since  water  is  a  very  valuable  commodity 
in  the  arid  West,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  public  of  the  entire  country  be 
educated  generally  in  the  field  of  water 
resources,  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  favorable  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  that  the  building  is 
to  be  constructed  and  equipped  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau 
of  Water  Resources  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  building  will  be  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Bureau  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  on  a  nonprofit 
basis. 

As  we  all  know,  most  States  in  the 
West,  including  the  State  of  Colorado, 
are  now  experiencing  a  time  of  great 
drought;  and  therefore,  we  in  Colorado 
are  enthusiastic  in  supporting  legisla- 
tion which  would  further  public  educa- 
tion and  research  in  the  field  of  water 
resource  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave  to  have  the 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  a  week,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  a  subject  of  such 
interest  that  many  other  Senators  will 
wish  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  1690)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain 
land  within  the  National  Capital  parks 
system  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, lor  construction  of  a  building  by  the 
Bureau  of  Water  Resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DOMINICK,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  a  nomination  on  the 
executive  calendar  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  appropriate  committee 
this  afternoon. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  nomination  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sam  Zagoria,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination?  The  Chairl^ears  none ; 
and,  without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  immedi- 
ately of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  returns  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  a  happy  day  when  a  man  who  has 
earned  his  spurs  as  an  associate  and 
assistant  to  a  man  like  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  appointed  to  a 
high  public  office. 

I  compliment  the  President.  I  also 
congratulate  Mr.  Zagoria,  who  has 
earned  this  appointment  by  the  skill  of 
his  mind,  and  by  his  character  and  that 
of  his  family. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  on  his  perspicac- 
ity in  picking  such  a  fine  assistant  for 
so  many  years. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
have  objected  to  the  confirmation,  be- 
cause it  means  that  I  am  losing  probably 
the  most  devoted,  able  assistant  and  as- 
sociate any  man  could  possibly  have. 

On  t^e  contrary,  I  am  delighted.  I  re- 
joicF^  with  Mr.  Zagoria  and  his  family  in 
this  opportunity  for  what  I  know  will  be 
a  rewarding  service  in  a  broad  and  im- 
portant field. 

On  his  behalf  and  on  my  own,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  for  his 
gracious  and  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
editorials  commenting  on  the  proposed 
appointment  of  Mr.  Zagoria,  as  well  as 
an  excerpt  from  a  newscast  of  March 
25th  by  Joseph  McCaffrey  of  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.,  lauding  Mr.  Za- 
goria's  qualifications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Plainfleld  Covirler-News  Mar.  26. 
1965] 
Sam  Zagoria's  Appointment 
For  the  seconc^.  time,  the  stafif  of  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  tapped  for  appointments  to  other 
responsible  Government  positions.    This  time 
it  was  Sam  Zagoria,  a  Somerville  native,  who 
was  selected  by  President  Johnson  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.      The    appointment    recognizes    the 
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ability  of  Zagorla,  and  It  also  reflects  credit 
on  the  type  of  men  who  fonn  the  staff  of 
Senator  Case. 

In  this  appointment,  we  take  particular 
Interest  because  Zagorla  Is  not  only  from  the 
area  but  at  one  time  was  a  sports  correspond- 
ent for  the  Courier-News  from  SomervlUe. 
His  par^ts  still  reside  in  SomervlUe. 

We  shall  miss  Zagoria  on  Senator  Case's 
staff  because  he  was  always  a  good  sovu-ce 
of  Information,  a  friend  to  newspapermen, 
and  ready  to  help  in  any  way  he  could  to 
clear  up  questions  on  pending  legislation  or 
controversial  issues.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
him  picked  for  a  larger  Job,  and  we  wish 
him  all  success. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1965] 
The  New  Regulators 

The  most  Important  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments announced  by  President  Johnson  is 
the  retention  of  Charles  R.  Ross  as  a  Federal 
Power  Commissioner.  Mr.  Ross  had  pro- 
voked a  gusher  of  criticism  from  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  because  he  had  shown  too  keen 
a  devotion  to  consumer  interest  on  the  FPC. 
Some  34  million  American  consumers  of  nat- 
ural gas  have  looked  to  the  FPC  as  a  shield 
against  arbitrary  price  increases.  By  siding 
with  Chairman  Swidler  on  key  votes,  Mr.  Ross 
has  contributed  to  a  3-2  majority  that  Insists 
that  natural  gas  prices  be  effectively  regu- 
lated at  the  wellheads. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  balanced  off  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Ross  by  designating  another 
Republican,  Carl  E.  Bagge,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  FPC.  A  Chicago  railroad  lawyer,  Mr. 
Bagge  is  not  expected  to  startle  the  oil  and 
gas  interests  by  ardent  espousal  of  the  con- 
simaer  cause.  Yet  Mr.  Bagge  has  not  made 
his  record,  and  the  important  point  is  that 
the  proconsumer  balance  has  been  preserved 
on  the  FPC. 

The  choice  of  Sam  Zagoria  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
will  be  applauded.  Mr.  Zagorla,  who  has 
been  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Case,  of  New  Jersey,  Is  well  known,  liked  and 
respected  in  Washington.  He  brings  formi- 
dable experience  in  the  ways  of  this  city  to 
an  Important  Job. 

John  Adams,  another  Republican,  moves 
from  the  CAB's  Bureau  of  Enforcement  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics- Board  Itself.  He  is 
remembered  for  his  Important  If  not  wholly 
glorious  role  In  the  Army-McCarthy  dispute, 
but  the  then  counselor  of  the  Army  was 
hardly  alone  in  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
Pic  David  Schlne.  His  subsequent  service 
in  three  major  divisions  of  the  CAB  has 
earned  him  a  promotion,  and  a  reprieve  from 
remembrances  of  things  past. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  appointments  sug- 
gest that  the  President  is  concerned  with 
attracting  competent  ofiQclals  to  the  pervasive 
regulatory  agencies.  They  also  indicate  that 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  sensitive  to  charges  of  favor- 
ing the  oil  and  gas  Interests.  If  he  had 
passed  over  Mr.  Ross,  the  President  would 
have  given  his  critics  their  most  powerful 
argument. 

[Prom  the  Newark  Evening  News,  Mar.  26, 

1965] 

To  the  NLRB 

Forty-sixth  in  size  and  eighth  in  popula- 
tion. New  Jersey  is  honored  by  the- presence 
of  two  of  its  sons  in  President  Johnson's 
Cabinet.  To  this  distinction  is  added  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sam  Zagorla,  native  of  Somer- 
vlUe, to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

A  familiar  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Zagoria  has  for  the  last  10  years 
been  chief  administrative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Case.  Natiually,  this  makes  him  a  Re- 
publican, a  fact  carefully  underscored  by 
President  Johnson  as  evidence  of  his  parti- 
ality to  talent  above  political  aflUlatlon. 

In  Senator  Case's  opinion,  "the  public 
service  couldn't  have  an  abler,  a  more  dedi- 


cated addition"  than  Mr.  Zagoria.    The  Sen- 
ator ought  to  know. 


Joseph  McCaffrey.  Radio  WMAL,  March  25, 
1965 

Good  evening. 

You  probably  don't  know  Sam  Zagoria. 
Or,  perhaps,  you  may  know  him. 

Last  Saturday  he  was  a  member  of  the  sup- 
porting cast  of  a  television  program  billed  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  Talks.  Mr.  Zagoria  was  one 
of  those  who  stood  in  the  wings,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  had  the  kleig  lights  focused 
on  him  as  the  President  gave  his  name.  rank, 
and  serial  number. 

For  Mr.  Zagoria  was  among  those  named 
by  the  President  to  positions  in  the  execu- 
tive department. 

Mr.  Zagoria  becomes  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

And  I  mention  all  of  this,  not  because  I 
know  Sam  Zagorla  since  he  was  a  good  re- 
porter years  ago  with  the  Washington  Post, 
but  because  Sam  Zagoria  is  proving  that  re- 
porters can,  too,  be  good  citizens. 

Sam  served  with  the  Post  with  distinc- 
tion— although  the  Post  was  probably  glad 
to  see  him  leave.  After  all,  Sam  handled  the 
contract  bargaining  for  the  Guild — and  he 
did,  as  some  of  the  oldtimers  recall,  a  good 
Job  of  it. 

But  he  finally  left  this  business  to  become 
Senator  Clifford  Case's  No.  1  man.  And  if 
there  was  a  living  example  of  how  to  keep 
your  senatorial  boss  in  the  mainstream  of 
political  life,  Sam  Zagorla  showed  that  ex- 
ample. 

No  aid  on  Capitol  Hill  did  a  l>etter  Job 
than  did  Zagoria. 

He  was,  as  one  Senator  told  me  some  years 
ago,  the  best  in  the  business. 

What  was  interesting,  I  thought  at  the 
time  and  still  do,  is  that  the  Senator  who 
said  this  wasn't  exactly  an  admirer  of  the 
liberal  Senator  Case. 

But,  he  said,  that  man  Zagoria  knows  how 
to  keep  a  Senator  on  his  two  feet — he  knows 
how  to  take  advantage  of  every  break  in  the 
game  for  his  man.  He  is  like  a  young,  politi- 
cal Casey  Stengel. 

Now  Zagoria  gives  up  all  of  this  to  enter 
the  confused  Jungle  of  bureaucracy.  What 
he  win  find  there,  no  one  knows. 

But  bureaucracy  will  never  be  the  same 
again  once  Sam  Zagorla  starts  to  work  his 
quiet,  thoughtful,  sincere  magic  on  it. 

Sam  may  never  make  lalx>r  relations  as 
popular  as  some  other  kind  of  relations,  but 
chances  are  he  will  do  more  for  It  than  any- 
one else  ever  has. 

All  of  which  proves  that  reporters  can 
make  good  citizens — but  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  how  much  our  business  lost  when  It 
let  a  guy  like  Zagorla  get  away  from  us. 

I'll  have  a  final  word  or  two  after  this  for 
Secvirlty  National  Bank;  having  the  Security 
National  Bank  as  a  sponsor  gives  me,  I  must 
say,  a  nice  secure  feeling.  But  the  other  day 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  listener  whom  I 
don't  know  asking  me  If  I  would  arrange  a 
loan  for  him  at  Security  National.  This,  I 
thought,  was  carrying  the  sponsor  relation- 
ship a  little  too  far. 

Take  care.    Good  night. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


BOMBING  OF  U.S.  EMBASSY  IN 
SAIGON 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  day  following  the  explosion  of  the 
terrorist  bomb  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Saigon  in  which  the  Senate  has  been  in 


session,  making  it  possible  to  say  any. 
thing  on  the  floor  about  it. 

The  event  itself  was,  of  course,  heart- 
breaking. I  believe  that  I  speak  for 
every  American  in  saying  that  our  sor- 
row is  deep  for  the  many  dead  and 
wounded  in  this  dreadful  disaster.  Our 
profound  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  innocent  victims,  American 
and  Vietnamese  alike.  This  tragic  ex- 
perience shows  that  our  Foreign  Service 
and  other  F>ersonnel  at  the  Embassy  dem- 
onstrate constantly  that  theirs,  too, 
is  often  a  position  of  gravest  danger  and 
sacrifice  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace. 
They  should  receive  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  nation  as  much  as  those  whom 
we  honor  so  greatly  who  give  their  all 
in  the  defense  of  the  Nation's  securily 
and  freedom. 

The  blood  which  flowed  in  this  terrible 
bombing  manifests  the  danger  and  the 
insecurity  which  has  come  to  exist  even 
in  the  heait  of  Saigon,  and  confirms  the 
judgment  of  the  President  in  ordering 
U.S.  dependents  home  after  the  Pleiku 
attack. 

In  the  wake  of  this  terrible  event,  it  is 
deeply  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
we  kept  our  heads  in  this  country  and 
acted  coolly.  The  bombing  was  a  politi- 
cal act  which  may  well  have  been  de- 
signed to  provoke  us  into  retaliation 
against  Hanoi  or  Haiphong,  or  other 
population  centers  in  North  Vietnam,  in 
order  to  put  pressure  on  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  commit 
themselves  more  deeply  and  more  con- 
cretely to  support  North  Vietnamese 
policy  and  the  Vietcong.  That  the  attack 
may  have  been  timed  to  influence  our 
policy  in  some  way  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Ambassador  Taylor  was  at  that 
very  moment  in  Washington  to  engage  in 
policy  talks  with  the  President  and  his 
chief  advisers. 

From  the  way  in  which  we  kept  our 
heads  in  the  situation,  it  is  clear  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  fall  into  any  Commu- 
nist trap  of  this  sort.  We  are  engaged  in 
a  vast  and  complex  political,  as  well  as 
military,  operation  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  cannot  permit  the  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  there — terrible,  dreadful, 
and  shocking  as  it  is — to  blind  us,  how- 
ever temporarily,  to  our  overall  goals. 
No  matter  what  rough  justice  it  might 
feel  like  to  Americans  to  retaliate  mas- 
sively and  decisively  against  popula- 
tion centers,  our  strategy  must  not  be 
sidetracked  or  upset  by  our  fully  justified 
anger  over  this  terrible  act  of  terrorism. 

Last  week,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  my  concept  of  the  principles  upon 
which  we  should  be  willing  to  negotiate. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  tMr. 
Cooper]  did  the  same  thing.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  great  gratification  that  I  have 
noted  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  declaring  the  economic 
opportunities  which  await  a  settlement  of 
the  terrible  conflict,  as  well  as  the  reac- 
tion to  this  dreadful  Embassy  bombing 
which  shows  the  United  States  continu- 
ing its  policies  with  purpose,  without  fall- 
ing into  any  traps  or  being  pushed  into 
action  specifically  directed  toward  re- 
venge for  this  particular  act. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  feet  are  grad- 
ually treading  the  right  road.    I  hope 
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very  much  that  as  these  days  continue, 
while  continuing  the  vigorous  and  force- 
ful policies  we  have  pursued,  the  Presi- 
dent will  add  to  his  statement  concern- 
ing economic  possibilities  some  concept 
of  other  political  and  diplomatic  possi- 
bilities, the  result  of  negotiations. 

Finally,  it  is  a  delicate  and  serious 
moment  for  the  American  people  and 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  But  great  na- 
tions cannot  bluff,  nor  can  they  keep  the 
peace  free,  without  the  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure.  While  we  pursue  a 
couise  which  all  deeply  feel  must  be  pru- 
dent, it  is  a  course  which  must  also  en- 
gender fortitude  and  which  cannot  run 
in  the  face  of  a  situation  like  the  terrible 
bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon. 

I  believe  that  the  temper  and  quality 
of  our  reaction  to  the  bombing  is  very 
much  along  the  line  of  the  policy  which 
I  and  others  have  been  suggesting  in  our 
statements  as  the  right  policy  to  pursue 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
today,  one  entitled  "Reprisal  Barred  in 
Embassy  Raid,"  written  by  Max  Frankel, 
and  the  other  entitled  "Rusk  To  Get 
Peace  Appeal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reprisal  Barred   in   Embassy  Raid — Taylor 

Meets    Johnson    and    Sees    no    Specific 

Reaction 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washington,  March  31. — Ambassador 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  held  the  first  of  several 
meetings  with  President  Johnson  today  to 
present  what  he  called  some  "more  definitive 
proposals  "  for  U.S.  operations  in  Vietnam. 

The  Ambassador,  here  for  consultations 
since  Sunday,  declined  to  "speculate"  about 
the  extent  of  futtue  military  actions  against 
North  Vietnam.  He  said  there  would  be  no 
specific  "reprisal"  for  the  terrorist  bombing 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  yesterday  but 
a  determined  effort  to  "carry  out  the  pro- 
grams we've  laid  out  In  front  of  us." 

The  Ideas  that  he  brought  to  Washing- 
ton— which  Mr.  Johnson  described  as  "the 
seeds  he's  been  planting  here" — were  not 
further  described  by  either  the  President  or 
the  Ambassador.  But  the  AmbEissador  Im- 
plied that  they  dealt  with  tactics  already  de- 
cided upon  rattier  than  with  any  major  In- 
novation. 

At  least  one  purpose  of  the  1-hour  meeting 
at  the  White  House  this  evening  was  to  lay 
to  rest  recurrent  reports  that  Ambassador 
Taylor  was  planning  to  resign. 

"There's  no  truth  in  It,"  the  Ambassador 
said.  "I  have  no  plans  for  resigning.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  returning  to  Washington  period- 
ically— in  about  2-month  cycles." 

President  Johnson  obliquely  took  note  of 
the  reports  by  calling  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers into  his  Oval  Room  office. 

talk  called  profitable 

The  President  said  he  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor had  had  a  very  profitable  hour,  would 
dine  together  with  other  officials  dvirlng  the 
evening,  would  meet  tomorrow  In  a  larger 
group  and  possibly  again  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  promised  appearances  by 
the  Ambassador  before  the  press  and  several 
congressional  committees  and  said  Mr.  Taylor 
would  immediately  join  newsmen  In  the 
White  House  lobby  "If  you  will  get  your  pen- 
cils sharpened  and  your  notebooks  out  and 
your  penknives  back  In  your  pockets." 

In  the  lobby  Mr.  Taylor  explained  that  he 
had  been  conferring  "vigorously"  at  the  State 


and  Defense  Departments  on  the  proposals 
he  hoped  to  have  ready  for  the  President 
tomorrow. 

Asked  whether  he  foresaw  discussions  with 
the  Communists,  he  replied:  "I  have  no 
yardstick  to  measure  the  distance  from  the 
conference  table." 


Rusk  To  Get  Peace  Appeal 

Washington,  March  31. — Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  agreed  today  to  receive  4  am- 
bassadors who  will  speak  for  16  nonallned 
governments  tomorrow.  The  envoys  will 
present  an  appeal  fo>  Vietnamese  peace  nego- 
tiations without  any  strings  attached. 

The  appeal  was  drafted  in  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, at  a  2-day  conference  in  mid- 
March.  It  has  since  been  signed  by  16 
heads  of  government  or  chiefs  of  state  and 
is  to  be  formally  made  public  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Rusk  will  receive  the  Ambassadors  of 
Afghanistan,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Similar  groups  of  ambassadors  are 
scheduled  to  present  the  same  appeal  to- 
morrow to  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  Britain,  France, 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Poland,  and 
Canada. 

Diplomats  said  the  appeal  also  would  be 
handed  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, U  Thant,  and  to  representatives  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  the  Conununlst 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 


MR.     DIRKSEN'S     STATEMENT     ON 
WEST  GERMAN-ISRAEL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  fine 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on  March  25, 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Germany 
and  the  Republic  of  Israel,  including  the 
issue  of  extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  the  German  Federal 
Republic  with  respect  to  Nazi  war  crimes, 
esp>ecially  genocide. 

The  Bundestag  has  since  acted,  in 
order  to  extend  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  to  make  it  impossible  for  war  crim- 
inals to  escape  justice  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  German  Federal  Republic 
is  also  showing  every  evidence  of  being 
true  to  its  own  view  of  what  is  moral 
and  right  in  foreign  policy  in  respect 
of  its  recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  express  to  the  minority  leader  my 
appreciation  for  the  enunciation  of 
policy  which  he  gave  upon  the  occasion 
to  which  I  refer.  I  also  point  out  again 
how  important  it  is  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  make  the  German  Fed- 
eral Government,  Chancellor  Erhard, 
and  his  colleagues  feel  that,  in  these  dif- 
ficult times  and  in  this  difiBcult  situation, 
when  they  proceed  along  lines  such  as 
those  to  which  I  referred,  they  have  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  United 
States. 


SECRETTARY  UDALL  CONTINUES 
RESIDUAL  OIL  CONTROI^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary Udall's  decision  yesterday  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  controls  on  the  impor- 
tation of  residual  fuel  oil  with  only  minor 
modification  in  the  allocation  system  is 
most  regrettable,  particularly  since  the 
Secretary  himself  admitted  at  his  news 
conference  that  the  program  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  justified  on  national  security 
grounds  and  that  in  his  judgment,  this 


decision  could  cost  the  consumers  on  the 
order  of  $40  million  a  year. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  I  fought 
hard  to  lift  controls  on  the  importation 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  as  have  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  States  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  program  is  not  justified 
as  an  aid  to  the  domestic  coal  industry 
or  on  the  grounds  of  national  security. 
This  has  been  made  very  clear  by  a  Feb- 
ruary 1963  report  of  the  OflBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  the  President.  It  has 
also  been  clearly  established  that  the 
existing  method  of  allocation  is  creating 
anticompetitive  conditions — over  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  import  allocation  on  the 
east  coast  today  is  in  the  hands  of  four 
oil  marketers,  the  remainder  being  al- 
located among  the  56  other  eligible  im- 
porters. 

Despite  the  75,000  barrels  a  day  in- 
crease in  permissible  imports  the  situa- 
tion now  facing  consumers  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  remains  untenable.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  administra- 
tion once  again  review  the  soundness  of 
the  continuation  of  these  controls  both 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  security.  I 
also  urge  Secretary  Udall,  particularly,  to 
examine  closely  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  electric  utilities  of  New 
York  for  a  more  equitable  method  of  al- 
locating residual  fuel  oil,  as  long  as  the 
present  program  remains  In  effect.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  as  well  as  my  own  statement 
before  Secretary  Udall's  hearings  on  the 
residual  fuel  oil  program  be  Included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1,  1965] 
White  House  Bars  Udall's  Oil  Plan — Move 
To  End  Import  Controls  for  New  Eng- 
land States  and  Florida  Rejected — New 
Review  Foreseen — Seventy -five  Thousand 
Barrels   a  Day   Added  to  Residual  Futl 
Level  for  East  Coast  Instead 
Washington,  March  31. — Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L  Udall  today  annoxmced 
a  75,000-barrel-a-day  Increase  In  the  Import 
quota  for  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  east  coast. 
The  maximum  Import  level  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,   1965,  was  638,000  barrels 
a  day. 

Mr.  Udall  said  the  Increase  was  the  result 
of  the  reduction  In  residual  oil  production 
at  home  and  also  a  normal  rise  in  demand. 
Oil  sources  had  predicted  the  Increase. 

He  told  a  news  conference  official  docu- 
ments covering  extension  of  the  program  for 
another  year  wotQd  probably  be  avaUable 
tomorrow.  These  will  give  individual  Im- 
port allocations. 

He  said  he  had  originally  determined  last 
week  that  the  best  solution  to  the  residual 
fuel  oil  problem  was  to  exempt  all  of  New 
England  and  Florida  from  the  Import  con- 
trols. 

This  decision  had  to  be  dropped,  he  said, 
when  Government  lawyers  found  It  would 
not  meet  legal  requirements. 

SEVERAL  lawyers  INVOLVED 

He  said  the  lawyers  who  took  part  In  the 
decision  Included  some  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  counsel  for  the  White  Hovise. 

[Failure  to  remove  the  quotas  was  con- 
sidered a  victory  for  the  coal-producing  areas 
and  a  defeat  for  New  England,  which  claims 
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the  quotas  hamper  competition  and  cause 
Increased  electricity  prices,  United  Press  In- 
ternational said.) 

Asked  who  made  the  decision  to  scrap  the 
program  he  had  outlined,  and  whether  it  was 
the  President,  Mr.  Udall  replied: 

"No.  It  was  the  lawyers'  opinion  that  it 
was  not  a  viable  approach — an  approach  to 
administration  of  the  program  that  w^asfnot 
legal." 

"The  program  we  are  announcing  is  basic- 
ally a  continuation  of  the  existing  program 
with  substantial  increases  in  the  Imports 
that  are  allowable,"  he  said. 

NEW  REVIEW  EXPECTED 

He  added  that  "a  question  has  arisen  In 
my  Judgment  whether  the  national  security 
Interest  warrants  continuance  of  this  pro- 
gram." 

The  Secretary  said  primary  responsibility 
for  reviewing  the  situation  seemed  to  be  in 
the  OflBce  of  Emergency  planning  and  that 
a  new  review  may  soon  be  initiated,  though 
he  said  he  did  not  plan  to  request  one. 

He  said  he  had  determined  in  his  original 
decision  that  it  was  logical  to  exclude  New 
England  and  Florida  because  the  national 
security  Interest  would  be  less  in  those  areas 
than  in  other  Atlantic  coast  sections.  He 
said  there  was  very  little  competition  be- 
tween coal  and  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  New 
England  areas,  generally,  and  in  Florida. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  vmder  the 
national  security  concept  is  to  maintain  a 
"viable  petroleum  industry  In  this  country," 
Mr.  Udall  said. 

The  Secretary  said  he  did  not  feel  It  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  residual  controls 
so  long  as  there  were  controls  on  crude  im- 
ports. But  he  said  that  determination 
would  be  up  to  the  administration  as  a  whole 
and  would  rely  on  a  redrafting  of  the  na- 
tional security  requirement. 
.  Mr.  Udall  said  the  existing  program,  which 
he  is  continuing,  admittedly  has  many  de- 
fects, but  no  workable  alternative  has  been 
developed. 

"In  our  Judgment,  the  program  Imposes  a 
penalty  on  the  constuner,  probably  on  the 
order  of  S40  million  a  year,  and  this  has  to 
be  balanced  against  the  national  security  In- 
terest." he  said. 

Residual  oil  is  used  primarily  In  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  by  large  man\ifacturers, 
hospitals  and  utilities  to  heat  buildings. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  the  electrical  gener- 
ation in  New  England  is  fired  up  by  residual 
oil.  The  cost  of  the  oil  bears  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  cost  of  electricity  to  con- 
sumers. 

An  estimated  232  million  barrels  of  resid- 
ual oil  is  imported  annually  from  Venezuela. 
New  England  alone  uses  70  million  barrels  a 
year  and  the  oil  users  claim  that  Import 
restrictions  hamper  competition  and  cost  an 
extra  $25  million  a  year. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  Be- 
fore THE  Interior  Department  Hearings 
ON  Residual  Fuel  Oil  Import  Controls 
Program,  Interior  Department  Audito- 
rium. March  11,  1965 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify  on  the  residual  fuel  oil  Import  con- 
trols program,  particularly  as  they  afifect  my 
own  State. 

Imported  residual  fuel  oil  Is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  New  York  hospitals,  public  schools, 
electric  utilities,  and  apartment  buildings 
which  depend  on  this  fuel  for  the  low-cost 
operation  of  powerplants  and  heating  sys- 
tems. According  to  a  study  by  the  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation,  with  which 
most  industry  observers  agree,  these  import 
restrictions  have  caused  the  price  of  residual 
fuel  oil  to  be  nearly  20  cents  per  barrel  high- 
er than  It  would  be  in  the  absence  of  these 
restrictions.  On  the  basis  of  these  calcula- 
tions, the  restrictions  have  cost  New  York 
State  consumers  nearly  $15  million  in  1963. 


This  has  meant  higher  heating  costs  to 
schools,  hospitals  and  apartment  houses 
principally  in  the  New  York  City  metropoli- 
tan area.  Similarly,  in  1963,  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co.,  which  consumed  6.3  million 
barrels  and  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  which 
consumed  11.2  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil, 
together  spent  several  million  dollars  more 
for  power  generation  last  year  than  they 
would  have  had  to  if  imports  had  been  freely 
available  and  this  only  adds  costs  ultimately 
paid  by  the  people. 

The  downstate  area  of  New  York  is  a 
natural  market  for  residual  fuel  oil  because 
of  its  coastal  location,  while  the  upstate 
area  is  a  natural  market  for  coal.  In  the 
latter  area,  coal  continues  to  be  by  far  the 
principal  Industrial  and  utility  fuel;  in  fact, 
all  steam-electric  utilities  in  New  York  State, 
outside  New  York  City  and  Long  Island  are 
fueled  by  coal  exclusively.  If  import  restric- 
tions were  removed,  coal's  upstate  markets — 
about  13  million  tons  of  coal  annually — 
would  not  be  affected. 

New  York  has  a  particular  concern  about 
these  controls  as  it  consumes  more  residual 
fuel  oil  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Exclusive  of  Navy  and  commercial  ship  bunk- 
er fuel.  New  York  State  consumed  73  million 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  1963.  This  was 
equivalent  to  16.6  percent  of  total  U.S.  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  consumption  in  that  year. 

The  existing  Import  controls  program — the 
use  of  historic  pattern  as  the  principal  basis 
of  allocation — has  resulted  In  the  creation  of 
fundamentally  anticompetitive  conditions 
with  great  injury  to  consumers — schools, 
hospitals,  Industrial  plants,  electric  utilities, 
office  and  apartment  buildings;  it  has  In- 
hibited the  normal  process  of  growth  and 
change  through  competition,  and  has  result- 
ed in  growing  concentration  and  increasing 
domination  of  the  industry  by  the  principal 
historic  importers.  The  major  portion  of  the 
total  imported  residual  fuel  oil  allocation 
on  the  east  coast  is  in  the  hands  of  four  oil 
marketers  which  between  them  have  more 
than  a  50-percent  share  of  the  total  Import 
allocation,  the  remainder  being  allocated 
among  the  56  other  eligible  importers. 

The  demand  for  imported  residual  fuel  oU 
has  increased  rapidly  In  the  postwar  years  for 
several  reasons,  but  primarily  because  of  the 
Increased  energy  needs  of  industrial  consum- 
ers and  utilities  in  the  past  couple  of  decades 
and  air  pollution  which  caused  conversions 
in  densely  populated  areas  from  coal  to  oil. 
Residual  fuel  oil  is  competitive  with  do- 
mestic gas.  But  it  is  competitive  with  do- 
mestic- coal  only  in  a  narrow  area.  This 
latter  competitive  market  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 6  million  tons  of  coal  which, 
matched  against  an  annual  production  of  400 
million  tons.  Is  a  very  insignificant  amount. 

In  coastal  States  which  are  far  removed 
from  domestic  sources  of  coal  and  gas.  Im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil  is  an  essential  source 
of  energy.  Domestic  production  of  residual 
fuel  oil  has  fallen  each  year  since  the  war 
from  over  20  percent  per  barrel  of  domestic 
crude  oil  to  Just  over  5  percent  today  and  is 
insufficient  to  supply  domestic  needs.  High 
costs  of  the  domestic  raw  material — crude 
oil — and  better  technological  and  englneer- 
:lng  refinery  processes,  which  produce  a  prod- 
uct with  a  higher  value  over  each  barrel 
of  oil  refined,  will  further  diminish  the  avail- 
ability of  this  fuel  from  domestic  sources. 
Imported  residual  fuel  oil  thus  has  been  and 
will  Increasingly  become  essential  to  fill  the 
gap  between  domestic  supply  and  demand. 

The  domestic  coal  Industry  has  undertaken 
an  energetic  effort  to  protect  Its  domestic 
markets  by  putting  steady  pressure  on  the 
White  House,  the  Congress  and  the  Interior 
Department  to  maintain  or  even  restrict  the 
existing  import  program.  Americans  are,  of 
course,  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the 
domestic  coal  Industry.  I  wish  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  well-known  memorandum 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  the 


President  of  February  13,  1963,  stated  that 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  domestic  coal 
industry  cannot  be  Justifiably  charged  to  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  but  Instead  to  various  pat- 
terns of  change  and  fuel  uses,  for  example, 
increased  consumption  of  natural  gas  and 
diesel  oil  in  place  of  coal  by  major  users. 

The  maintenance  of  these  controls  cannot 
be  Justified  in  terms  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. This  issue  has  been  clearly  disposed  of 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  report 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  re- 
port concluded  that  "•  *  *  a  careful  and 
meaningful  relaxation  of  controls  on  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil  would  be  consistent  with 
the  national  security  and  the  attainment  of 
western  hemispheric  objectives  which  con- 
tribute to  the  national  security." 

Controls  on  residual  fuel  oil  imports  are 
also  damaging  to  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Those  who  favor  their  continua- 
tion should  consider  the  impact  of  such  con- 
trols on  Latin  America  and  o\ii  aim  to  keep 
it  free  and  economically  viable  through  the  ^ 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  this  case  we  are 
doing  something  which  has  directly  the  op- 
posite effect.  By  maintaining  these  controls 
we  are  acting  against  our  own  self-interest. 
The  exportation  to  the  United  States  of 
such  products  as  residual  fuel  oil  Is  vital  to 
the  economic  expansion  of  several  countries 
of  Latin  America.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
pour  billions  of  dollars  into  Latin  America 
with  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  to 
limit  the  Importation  of  such  products  from 
liatin  America  as  cotton,  lead,  and  zinc,  as 
well  as  crude  and  residual  fuel  oil.  About 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  total  residual  fuel 
oil  consumed  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Is 
imported  from  the  Caribbean  area.  These 
controls  are  particularly  damaging  in  this 
sensitive  area  of  the  hemisphere. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  controls  on  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  be 
allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fuel  oil  quota  year. 


PRESIDENT'S  VOLUNTARY  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROGRAM 
AND  LESS  DEVELOPED  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  1965, 1  inserted  in  the  Record 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
myself  and  Secretary  Dillon  and  Chair- 
man Martin  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
President's  voluntary  program  to  meet 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  prob- 
lem on  the  flow  of  private  U.S.  capital  to 
developing  nations.  This  correspondence 
was  prompted  by  the  concern  of  some  In 
the  U.S.  financial  community  that  this 
program  would  result  in  a  sharp  curtail- 
ment of  private  investment  in  developing 
nations — a  concern  shown  not  to  be  war- 
ranted. 

On  March  9  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram as  far  as  the  nonbanking  business 
community  is  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  March  9  along  with  Secretary  Con- 
nor's reply  of  March  25  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

March  9, 1965. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  President's 


working  with  him  raised  questions  about 
the  constitutionality  of  the  measure's 
more  drastic  provisions. 

Allegedly,  the  Attorney  General  eased 
their  concern  by  saying  he  had  shown 
the  bill  to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  four  other  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  it  had  met  with  their 
approval. 

If  I  had  had  any  idea  that  any  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Com-t  was  being  ap- 
proached on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I 
would  have  been  the  first  to  raise  this 
question,  if  the  minority  leader  had  not 
preceded  me. 

There  was  absolutely  no  conversation 
of  any  kind  with  any  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  So  far  as  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  itself  is  concerned,  I  believe 
the  major  credit  should  go  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  his  staff. 
Whatever  help  was  needed,  I  and  the 
Democratic  policy  committee's  staff  did 
what  we  could  to  be  helpful. 

Again  for  the  Record  I  wish  to  join 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  refuting  unequivocally  this 
allegation,  which  supposedly  has  been 
made  by  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pletely concur  in  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said.  To  make  sure 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
was  said,  I  sent  for  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  before  Subcommittee  No.  5,  when 
that  subcommittee  was  taking  testimony 
on  H.R.  6400  and  related  bills.  At  page 
852  I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
John  Dowdy,  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Texas.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

An  incident  was  related  to  me,  the  source 
being  one  for  which  I  have  high  regard,  that 
further  leads  me  to  believe  we  are  indulging 
in  wasted  effort  when  we  present  logic,  rea- 
son, and  constitutional  questions. 

It  is  this:   The  Attorney  General  met  with 
some  of  the  leadership,  both  parties,  of  the 
other  body,  to  discuss  the  proposed  bill  with 
them.     When   the   constitutional   questions 
were  there  raised,  the  Attorney  General  im- 
mediately  lal4   them  to   rest,   advising   the 
Members  of  the  other  body  there  present  that 
they  would  not  have  to  worry  about  that; 
that  he  had  shown  the  bill  to  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  four  other  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  talked  to  them  about  it, 
and  that  they  "enthusiastically  approved"  of 
CHARGE     THAT     DRAFT     OF     I*IlO-     it. 
POSED  VOTING  RIGHTS  LEGISL^^^Wl^^^^^^^ 
TION  WAS  SHOWN  TO  MEMBEI^S^jij^giy  ^^ome  before  it,  this  matter  has  prob- 


voluntary  balance-of-payments  program  will 
be  used  to  limit  the  flow  of  private  U.S.  cap- 
ital to  less  developed  countries.  This  would 
represent  a  reversal  of  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  interest  equalization  tax  and 
other  legislation,  such  as  the  proj^sed  30 
nercent  investment  tax  credit,  which  would 
encourage  private  U.S.  investment  In  less  de- 
veloped countries.  A  limitation  on  the  flow 
of  private  U.S.  investment  to  less  developed 
countries  could  undermine  our  foreign  aid 
program  and  be  Injurious  to  our  desire  to 
establish  viable  private  sectors  in  less  de- 
veloped countries.  There  are  also  Involved 
questions  of  net  gain  in  any  such  policy. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  furnish 
me  with  a  report  on  this  matter  at  your 
earliest  convenience.    . 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

17. S.  Senator. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washingtcm,  D.C.,  March  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  believe  that  the 
Pj-esldent's  voluntary  balance-of-payments 
program  has  been  formulated  so  as  to  over- 
come the  concern  which  you  express  In 
your  letter  of  March  9  about  the  possibility 
that  the  program  might  limit  the  flow  of 
private  U.S.  capital  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Our  wish  not  to  have  the  program 
affect  capital  flows  to  these  areas  Is  clearly 
sUted  In  both  of  the  President's  messages. 
In  the  speeches  and  testimony  of  myself  and 
other  senior  administration  officials,  and  In 
the  descriptive  literature  put  out  about  the 
voluntary  program.  For  example,  my  letters 
to  the  600-odd  business  concerns  seeking 
their  cooperation  in  the  program  specifies 
"•  ♦  *  we  regard  the  national  objective  of 
Increasing  the  contribution  by  private 
enterprise  to  growth  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  such  importance  that  we  do  not 
wish  this  program  to  inhibit  the  flow  of  these 
Investments." 

Furthermore,  the  summary  worksheet 
attached  to  my  letter,  which  companies  are 
requested  to  use  In  reviewing  their  balance- 
of-payments  situation,  calls  for  information 
as  to  earnings  and  capital  transactions  only 
as  to  developed  countries.  In  other  words,  in 
both  purpose  and  practice  we  are  seeking  to 
abide  by  the  principle  noted  in  your  letter 
of  achieving  our  balance-of-payments  objec- 
tives without  Impeding  private  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  the  less  developed  countries. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor. 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  such  an  unwar- 
ranted statement.  It  invites  a  break- 
down of  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  in  the  Senate  as  well. 
I  must  brand  it  as  a  monstrous  lie. 
Yesterday  I  said  it  was  a  fabrication 
almost  as  big  as  the  State  of  Texas,  from 
which  tills  Representative  comes.  That 
statement  stands.  I  expect  to  see  an 
apology  forthcoming,  because  we  cannot 
take  this  sort  of  thing  in  stride  and 
maintain  free,  impartial  government. 

I  am  delighted  indeed  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  brought  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  list 
the  names  of  the  Senators  who  were 
present  at  the  meetings  referred  to  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  voting  rights  bill.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  was 
present  at  every  meeting.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  was  present  at  most  of  the 
meetings.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  were  present  at  several  meet- 
ings. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  was  present  at  one 
meeting.  The  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, now  speaking,  was  present  at  all 
the  joint  meetings.  That.  I  believe, 
covers  the  list.  I  could  not  imagine  any 
one  of  those  Senators  making  the  kind 
of  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made 
about  the  hearings  in  which  they  all  en- 
gaged, in  whole  or  in  part.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  these  are  the  only  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  did  participate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
High  Tribunal  knows  how  circumspect 
the  members  of  that  Court  have  been 
through  the  years  in  guarding  their  opin- 
ions and  in  avoiding  any  consultation  on 
proposed  legislation  of  any  kind  long 
before  it  is  properly  before  the  Court  in 
a  state  of  adjudication.  I  think  what  we 
have  heard  is  an  outrage.  I  have  some 
deep  feeling  about  it. 


OF  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
lest  my  silence  be  taken  for  assent,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Katzenbach,  in  denying  un- 
equivocally and  without  question  the 
allegation  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  gave  their  ap- 
proval to  the  voting  rights  bill  which 
the  minority  leader  and  I  drafted  jointly 
in  his  office  over  the  past  several  weeks. 

According  to  the  account,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach was  engaged  in  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  the  voting  rights  bill 
draft  when  Senate  leaders  who  were 


ably  been  prejudged.  The  report  of  this 
incident  was  hot  from  the  meeting,  almost 
within  seconds,  and  was  res  ipsa  loqultor — 
the  act  speaking. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
shameless  things  that  I  have  ever  heard 
uttered  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  my 
more  than  32  years  in  public  life.  It  is 
an  affront  to  the  High  Tribunal  of  the 
country.  It  is  an  affront  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  any  parlia- 
mentafy  body  to  reflect  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  upon  its  companion 
body  in  the  National  Legislature. 

The  man  responsible  for  it  ought  to 
apologize  to  the  Senate  and  to  Senate 
Members — and  he  never  named  one  of 
them— and  he  ought  to  apologize  to  the 


THE  HINSDALE  SANITARIUM  AND 
HOSPITAL— THE  RESULT  OF  UN- 
SELFISH SERVICE  TO  OTHERS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
makes  our  country  gi-eat  is  that  it  was 
built  upon  the  principle  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  individual  and  his  faith  in 
God.  Dr.  David  Paulson,  as  a  teenager, 
saw  his  brother  die  of  diphtheria,  and 
while  awaiting  his  own  death  from  that 
disease,  vowed  to  God  that  should  his  life 
be  spared,  it  would  be  devoted  to  unself- 
ish service  to  others.  There  was  the  seed 
planted  that  grew  into  the  Hinsdale 
Sanitarium  and  Hospital,  which  is  com- 
memorating its  60  years  of  dedicated 
sei-vice.  coinciding  with  National  Hospital 
Day,  Sunday,  May  9. 

In  honor  of  these  two  significant  occa- 
sions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
brief  history  of  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium 
and  Hospital  and  its  founders,  Drs.  David 
and  Mary  Paulson  and  their  coworkers, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  histoi-y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hinsdale  Sanitarium  and  Hospital:  60  Years 
of  di3)icated  service 

To  coincide  with  National  Hospital  Day, 
Sunday.  May  9, 1965,  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium 
and  Hospital  will  observe  its  60th  anniversary. 
The  history  of  this  medical  and  surgical  in- 
stitution is  closely  knit  with  the  dedicated 
lives  of  Its  cofounders,  Drs.  David  and  Mary 
Paulson. 

Dr.  David  Paulson  was  born  October  27, 
1868,  In  Raymond.  Wis.,  but  spent  most  of  his 
early  life  in  a  sod  house  on  the  Dakota  fron- 
tier. When  a  teenager,  his  brother  suc- 
cumbed to  a  diphtheria  epidemic,  and  the 
family  awaited  David's  Imminent  death  so 
that  both  boys  could  be  buried  together.  At 
this  time  he  vowed  to  God  that  should  his 
life  be  spared.  It  would  be  devoted  to  unselfish 
service  to  others.  David  Paulson  entered 
Battle  Creek  College  in  1888  and  his  medical 
career  took  him  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Bellevue  College  In  New  York,  where  he 
was  graduated  In  1894.  Dr.  Paulson  joined 
the  medical  staff  at  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  2  years  later  mar- 
ried Mary  Wild,  also  a  physician.  In  1899  Dr. 
Paulson  l^t  his  comfortable  position  In 
Battle  Creek  to  pioneer  medical  missionary 
work  among  the  indigent  of  Chicago,  and 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  began 
to  consider  the  need  for  a  hospital  located 
In  the  country. 

A  Chicago  businessman,  Mr.  C.  B.  Klmbell, 
whose  home  was  In  the  village  of  Hinsdale, 
west  of  Chicago,  became  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Paulson.  Klmbell  suggested  that  such  an 
establishment  be  opened  In  Hinsdale  and 
offered  to  make  available  an  abandoned 
country  estate  at  a  low  figure,  with  payments 
'extending  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
without 'interest. 

Lacking  in  funds,  but  not  In  faith,  Drs. 
David  and  Mary  Paulson  moved  onto  the 
property  and  began  to  gather  a  staff.  The 
first  8  months  were  spent  in  renovating 
existing  buildings,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium  &  Benevolent 
Association  was  organized  and  a  board  of 
trustees  named.  It  was  to  be  a  Christian 
but  nonsectarlan,  philanthropic,  charitable, 
and  benevolent  association.  It  would  also 
train  students  for  medical  work. 

Even  before  the  rooms  were  finished,  the 
first  patient  arrived.  The  first  guest,  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  an  Invalid  for 
years,  went  home  cured  and.  later  became 
a  physical  culture  Instructor.  Shortly  after 
the  dedication  all  rooms  were  filled. 

The  year  1907  brought  hard  times  to  the 
Nation.  When  the  board  voted  a  salary  of 
$75  a  month  for  Dr.  Mary  Paulson,  she  re- 
fused to  accept  It  stating  that  her  former 
salary  of  $65  per  month  was  entirely  ade- 
quate. Dr.  David  Paulson  was  receiving  $40 
a  week,  and  nurses  were  paid  15  cents  and 
17  cents  per  hour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  10  years  of 
thejanltarlvim's  operation,  Dr.  Paulson  could 
with  Just  pride  point  to  outstanding  achl'eve- 
ments.  In  addition  to  the  medical  program, 
his  genius  and  faithfulness  to  hla  childhood 
vow  to  God  had  established  the  nurses'  train- 
ing school,  the  Good  Samaritan  Inn  for  in- 
digent patients,  a  home  for  unwed  mothers, 
a  gospel  program  for  prisoners,  a  health 
education  program,  medical  lecture  tours, 
and  continuing  medical  mission  program  to 
larger  cities. 

But  the  continual  strain  of  leadership  told 
on  Dr.  Paulson's  health,  and  on  October  14, 
1916,  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  48.  The 
local  newspaper,  the  Hinsdale  Doings,  printed 
a  three-column  story  on  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments ending  with  this  statement: 

"He  bullded  wisely  and  well,  and  the  var- 
ious Institutions  and  Interests  of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  and  chief  promoter,  and 


for  which  he  gave  his  life,  will  continue  to 
bless  humanity,  and  serve  as  a  monument  to 
his  memory." 

In  1930  the  great  depression  struck.  This 
was  a  genuine  crisis,  but  as  a  result  of  some 
earnest  belt  tightening,  which  Included  re- 
ducing the  working  force  and  cutting  back 
wages,  the  sanitarium  family  weathered  the 
storm.  During  1931  the  Institution  even 
contributed  $9,005  in  charity  to  free  services 
and  donations.  The  medical  staff  was  orga- 
nized for  the  first  time  In  1933,  the  general 
pattern  of  which  remains  In  use.  Its  first 
president  was  a  surgeon,  Dr.  F.  G.  Dyas.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II  in  1945,  the  institu- 
tion was  faced  with  a  major  decision.  The 
patlentload  was  more  than  the  antiquated 
original  buildings  could  bear.  The  adminis- 
tration realized  that  reconstruction  on  a 
much  larger  scale  would  be  necessary  to  care 
for  the  rapidly  expanding  area.  Because 
such  expensive  expansion  requirements  were 
beyond  the  meager  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  Lake  Union  Conference  of  Seventh- 
day  Adventists  was  voted  in  as  owner  and 
supervisor  of  properties  and  equipment. 
Hinsdale  applied  for  financial  assistance  for 
an  ambitious  rebuilding  program. 

While  plans  for  building  were  still  in  the 
embryonic  stage,  a  severe  polio  epidemic 
struck  the  community  in  1949  spreading  ter- 
ror throughout  Hinsdale  and  Du  Page  Coun- 
ty as  well  as  metropolitan  Chicago.  Scores 
of  homes  were  hit  by  the  crippling  and 
sometimes  killing  disease.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Kettering  of  Hinsdale  helped  provide 
for  the  hospital  the  latest  equipment  for 
combating  the  disease,  and  the  workers  la- 
bored around  the  clock  until  the  crisis  was 
past.  During  the  last  5  months  of  1949,  70 
polio  cases  were  admitted  to  the  sanltarlimi, 
60  of  which  were  classified  as  acute.  There 
were  only  three  deaths.  Diirlng  mld-1949 
the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium  and  Hospital  be- 
came one  of  only  four  hospitals  In  the  metro- 
politan area  to  be  qualified  to  accept  acute 
polio  cases.  The  hospital's  medical  program 
had  from  its  foundation  featured  physical 
therapy  equipment  and  staff,  and  during  the 
crisis  the  physical  therapy  department  was 
constantly  staffed  by  willing  therapists,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Stella  Peterson, 
contributed  thousands  of  hours  for  the  polio 
victims. 

This  challenge,  well  met,  engendered  com- 
munity Interest  In  the  hospital.  A  group  of 
leading  citizens  met  In  the  Kettering  home  to 
lay  plans  for  organizing  the  community  to 
help  finance  the  construction  of  the  new 
badly  needed  200-bed  hospital.  On  Septem- 
ber 27,  1953,  8-year-old  "Chucky"  Richards, 
one  of  the  1949  polio  victims,  cut  a  ribbon 
to  open  the  new  Institution.  Two  days  later 
all  patients  were  transferred  to  their  new 
quarters,  and  the  razing  of  the  old  buildings 
began. 

Hardly  had  this  new  $4  million  building 
begun  to  serve  its  purpose  when  a  suburban 
population  explosion  made  further  enlarge- 
ment mandatory.  In  March  1958,  the  hos- 
pital planning  council  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago forecast  an  8,000  hospital  bed  shortage 
by  1960.  And  even  worse,  Du  Page  County 
had  the  lowest  average  number  of  beds  per 
1,000  population.  Spurred  by  this  report,  the 
hospital's  civic  advisory  council  recom- 
mended that  the  board  undertake  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  hospital,  and  con- 
sultants were  employed.  Their  study  clearly 
established  the  acute  bed  shortage  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  hospital's  specialized 
services  were  severely  handicapped  In  han- 
dling the  patient  load  because  of  space  limi- 
tations. Based  on  a  further  estimated  popu- 
lation increase  of  53  percent  by  1970,  the 
study  recommended  a  long-range  develop- 
ment plan  which  would  mean  virtually 
doubling  the  hospital's  size. 

The  campaign  to  raise  $4,240,000  was 
formally  launched.  A  Federal  grant  pro- 
vided  $1,012,882   and   $1    million   eaoh   was 


given  by  the  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Church 
and  an  anonymous  donor.  The  remaining 
amount  was  donated  by  local  community 
contributors. 

Formal  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the 
new  addition  were  held  August  31,  I96i. 
Meanwhile  departments  were  moved  Into 
their  new  hospital  quarters  as  fast  as  they 
were  ready.  The  first  patient  was  moved  Into 
the  new  wing  In  November  1962.  Finally  the 
new  pavilion  was  dedicated  with  a  special 
open  house  celebration  on  Hospital  Day 
May  12,  1963. 

Today  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium  and  Hos- 
pital stands  as  a  modern  360-bed  general  hos- 
pital in  which  all  the  main  branches  of  medl- 
cine  and  surgery  are  practiced.  The  follow- 
ing services  are  represented:  medical,  surgi- 
cal, obstetrical,  physical  therapy,  psychiatric, 
orthopedic  and  pediatric.  The  facilities  in 
the  departments  include  operating  suites,  an 
out-patient  clinic,  an  emergency  room  which 
serves  more  than  1,000  patients  a  month,  and 
electroencephalographlc  and  cardlographlc 
departments,  radiology,  physical  therapy  and 
occupational  therapy. 

The  teamwork  of  the  citizens  of  the  area 
served  by  the  Hinsdale  Sanitarium  and  Hos- 
pital with  Its  administrators  and  medical 
staff  has  tremendously  benefited  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Institution.  Volunteers,  work- 
ers in  the  institution,  contribute  more  than 
30,000  hours  every  year.  More  than  200 
senior  and  50  junior  volunteers  continue  to 
serve  in  the  institution,  qualified  through 
a  2-week  intensive  orientation  course. 
These  volunteers  are  a  part  of  a  larger  vol- 
unteer organization  known  as  the  Women's 
Service  Board.  Other  branches  include  the 
medical  distaff  (wives  of  the  medical  staff), 
volunteers  of  a  community  gift  shop  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and 
the  Hinsdale  Assembly,  which  Is  a  social 
organization  formed  to  raise  funds  for  the 
institution  in  an  annual  December  social 
event. 

In  addition  to  its  intern  program,  the  hos- 
pital operates  four  schools  on  its  campus: 
school  of  nursing,  school  of  practical  nurs- 
ing, school  of  X-ray,  and  school  of  medical 
technology.  The  170-member  medical  staff 
has  more  than  75  board  certified  physicians, 
55  of  whom  are  on  the  teaching  staffs  of  medi- 
cal colleges  in  the  Chicago  area.  This  multi- 
million-dollar modern  medical  center  stands 
ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
It  serves.  It  Is  the  fruition  of  a  dream  of 
a  young  boy  on  America's  primitive  fron- 
tier. It  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  great 
and  selfless  man.  Dr.  David  Paulson. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  busifless  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  April  5,  1965,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  1, 1965: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

IinrERNATIONAIi  MONETARY  PUND 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.8. 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 


and  Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and 
I  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed,  vice  Doug- 

^^Wllllani  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  TO  20TH  PLENARY  SESSION  OF 

ECONOMIC  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 

ECONOMIC     AND      SOCIAL      COUNCIL      OF      THE 

United  Nations 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Representative  to  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion OF  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil   OF   THE    UNTTED    NATIONS 

Morris  B.  Abram,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Human  Rights  Conamlsslon  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information  for  terms  expiring  January  27, 
1968,  and  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  of  Colorado. 

Morris  S.  Novlk,  of  New  Yo.k.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant 

William  R.  Curtis. 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
postmasters : 

CALIFORNIA 

Maurice  E.  Ball,  Filhnore,  Calif.,  In  place  of 


Virgil  F.  Morris,  Jr.,  New  Ross,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Snow,  retired. 

Herbert  E.  Raymond,  WestJfJewton,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  M.  R.  Dorrell,  retireo. 


J.  K.  L.  Schwartz,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Hilma  J.  Madison.  Cope,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
L.  E.  Wrape,  retired. 

Frederick  M.  Struck,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  A.  S.  Gustafson,  retired. 

James  W.  Casteel,  Holly.  Colo.,  In  place  of 

C.  D.  Shively,  retired. 
Goldle  L.  Simpson,  Monument,  Colo.,  In 

place  of  W.  W.  Carrothers,  resigned. 

Velda  F.  Tucker,  Snowmass,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  L.  B.  McFadden,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Donald  P.  Totman,  Apalachlcola,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  J.  O.  Mahon,  deceased. 

GEORGIA 

R.  Lester  Wall.  Columbus,  Ga.,  In  place  of 

D.  J.  Graves,  retired. 
Chester  C.  Alderman,  Valdoste,  Ga.,  In  place 

of  J.  A.  McLeod,  retired.  ; 

ILLINOIS 

Shirley  J.  Weaver,  Carbon  Cliff,  111.,  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Pinner,  resigned. 

John  D.  Frye.  Cissna  Park,  111.,  In  place  of 
R.  R.  Staubus,  retired. 

Donald  W.  Benbrook,  Long  Point,  111.,  In 
place  of  J.  O.  Brown,  retired. 

INDIANA 

M.  Melberta  Clerget,  Chalmers,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Clerget.  deceased. 

Howard  E.  Schwactz,  Cralgvllle,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Wasson.  retired. 

Edith  C.  Gamber,  Economy,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  M.  C.  Sander,  deceased. 

Robert  W.  Rushton,  Monrovia,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  R.  C.  Bray,  retired. 


IOWA 

William  E.  Rhoten.  Carlisle,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  D.  W.  McCauley,  transferred. 

Merton  V.  Johnson,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L.  W.  Brock,  retired. 

Kenneth  P.  Reed,  New  Virginia.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  C.  P.  Shane,  retired. 

Howard  J.  Hughes,  Norwalk,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  R.  W.  Nlble,  resigned. 

Gladys  E.  Pomeroy.  Pacific  Junction,  Iowa, 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Olson,  retired. 

Oliver  W.  Goldsmith,  Salem,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Barton,  deceased. 

John  H.  Petersen,  Wyoming,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  Ernest  Reltz,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Lawrence  C.  Hunter,  Hartford,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  F.  P.  Bell,  retired. 

James  O.  Clark,  Nevsrport,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
C.  G.  Bonar,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

M.  Mildred  Thomas,  SpearsvlUe,  La.  Office 
established  August  1.  1961. 

MAINE 

Colby  A.  Davis,  Canton,  Maine,  In  place  of 
Lyman  Ellis,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Ralph  H.  Barrett,  Bladensburg,  Md.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Brown,  deceased. 

Stanley  C.  Day.  Jr.,  Randallstown,  Md.,  In 
place  of  S.  A.  G.  Phillips,  retired. 

Donald  L.  Derr,  Walkersvllle,  Md.,  In  place 
of  N.  M.  Jamison,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Donald  F.  Selser,  Deerfield.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  L.  J.  Diver,  retired. 

Nellis  M.  Canfield,  Mulllken,  Mich..  In  place 
of  C.  R.  Ramsay,  retired. 

Helen  H.  DeVol,  Old  Mission,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  G.  H.  Lardle,  deceased. 

Edward  A.  Chorman,  Sparta,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  G.  Q.  Brace,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Edward  E.  Groff,  Clarks  Grove,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  I.  R.  Johnson,  retired. 

Frank  P.  Blatnlk,  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  G.  J.  Merritt.  retired. 

Genevieve  K.  Bllllet,  Nassau,  Mlim.,  In 
place  of  W.  F.  Albrecht,  transferred. 

Daniel  R.  Culhane,  Rushford,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  M.  A.  Culhane,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Walter  F.  Turcotte,  Jr.,  Waveland,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  T.  Z.  Landry,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Henry  A.  Tucker,  Stockton,  Mo..  In  place  of 
G.  L.  Preston,  retired. 

W.  Kent  Weigman,  Weston,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  L.  J.  Peden,  removed. 

NEVADA 

Lisa  A.  Butteie,  Tuscarora,  Nev.,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Woods,  retired. 

NEW  JERSEY 

William  J.  Nawrockl,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Grod,  deceased. 

Lemuel  C.  Earley,  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  H.  J.  PuccUe.  removed. 

Theodore  J.  Hirst,  Lincroft.N.J.,  in  place 
of  H.  H.  Seylaz,  retired. 

William  L.  Krieger,  Maplewood,  \i.J.,  In 
place  of  O.  V.  McNany,  resigned. 

William  L.  Rose,  Montclalr,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  R.  P.  McMahon,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Kldd,  Jr.,  Penns  Grove,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  R.  W.  Kldd,  retired. 

NEW   YORK 

Rose  M.  Hogle,  Clinton  Comers.  N.Y..  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Bowman,  retired. 

Lynn  A.  Harris,  Morris.  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
S.  E.  Gage,  retired. 


Vincent  J.  Boccalini,  Valley  Cottage,  N.Y.. 
In  place  of  Frank  PlUere,  deceased. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

E.  June  Martin.  Jr.,  Mount  Olive,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  Jack  Barfield,  retired. 

OHIO 

Clarence  S.  Braun,  Coldwater,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  A.  T.  Schoch,  retired. 

Ruth  L.  Hudson,  Dunbrldge,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  K.  B.  Hudson,  deceased. 

Eugene  Bailey,  Franklin  Furnace,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Bailey,  retired. 

Beverly  J.  Neighbor,  Thurston.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  V.  A.  Hoover,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Wlnton  L.  Cox,  Boise  City,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  D.  W.  Fowler,  retired. 

Geraldlne  L.  Tuxhorn,  Helena,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  R.  S.  Howe,  retired. 

Herbert  W.  Laird,  Olvistee,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Drury,  transferred. 

William  J.  Hutcheson,  Waurlka,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  E.  N.  Anderson,  retired. 

OREGON 

Arnold  W.  Wheeler,  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Hansen,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

J.  Leslie  Marstellar,  Fredonla,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Hays,  retired. 

George  Mermon,  Nesquehonlng,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  V.  J.  Koomar,  deceased. 

Allen  Adam  Klelntop,  Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  T.  C.  Sharer,  resigned. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Helga  Franco-Cabrero,  San  Sebastian, 
PH.,  in  place  of  T.  S.  Gutierrez,  deceased. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Hector  J.  Fontaine,  Jr.,  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
In  place  of  Antonla  Prince,  retired. 

SAMOA 

Jane  T.  Uhrle,  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  In  place 
of  A.  P.  Lauvao,  resigned. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Ray  D.  Martin,  Pellon,  S.C..  in  place  of 
J.  L.  Williams,  resigned. 

SOUTH  DAKO'SA 

John  H.  Schroeder,  Planklnton,  S.  Dak., 
in  place  of  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Geraldlne  G.  Carpenter,  Corryton,  Tenn., 
in  place  of  D.  L.  Clapp,  transferred. 

Gerald  M.  Short,  Hornbeak,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  R.  G.  Hornbeak,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Gid  R.  Davidson,  Brazoria,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  C.  B.  Phillips,  retired. 

Crook  T.  Waller.  Kermlt,  Tex.,  In  place  at 
H.  L.  Almond,  transferred.  ^ 

Gladys   G.   Trantham,   Needvllle,   Tex..   In  " 
place  of  B.  F.  Goldsmith,  retired. 

Hubert  J.  Moseley,  Rochelle,  Tex..  In  place 
of  L.  H.  Lee,  transferred. 

E.  Nathan  Eldrldge,  Wylie,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R.  B.  Richardson,  transf«Ted. 

Paul  B.  Foster,  Yantls,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  F;  Leigh,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Elbert  J.  Johnson,  Jr..  Bristol,  Va.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Drlnkard,  retired. 

Thomas  C.  Emory,  Chase  City,  Va.,  Jn  place 
of  F.  T.  Given,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

John  C.  Bold.  MarysvUle,  Wa«h.,  In  place 
of  L.  L.  Stock,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Walter  R.  Schoenherr.  Hamburg,  Wis..  In 
place  of  T.  J.  Helmke,  retired. 
In  THE  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5281. 
Rear  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
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commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  captain,  USAF  {Judge  Advocate) 

Hill,  Vaughn  E.,  71975A. 

To  te  first  lieutenant,  USAF  {Judge  Advo- 
cate) 

Murphy,  Edward  J.,  A03121962. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dental) 

Bourne,  William  F.,  05312991. 
Hoopes,  Grover  R.,  A03125628. 
Kramer,  Robert  A.,  A03125193. 
Rutledge,  Edward  J.,  AO3125602. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  {Dental) 
Almon,   John   V. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  {Medical) 
Lathrop,  George  D.,  AO3142080. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mill- ' 
tary  students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  the 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force : 


Abela,  Alexander  A. 
Adams,  Jack  L. 
Addison,  WUliam  A. 

B.,  Jr. 
Altken,  Douglas  B. 
Alber,  Antone  F. 
AUaben,  Lee  D. 
Allen,  James  D. 
Allen.  Roy  M: 
Amaditz,  Carl  W. 
Ammon,  Robert  V. 
Anderson,  James  C. 
Anderson.  Robert  M. 
Aprlonlo.  Franklin  J. 
Arrington.  Ronald  L. 
Atwell,  Donald  C. 
Austin,  Douglas  G. 
Bacha.  George  T.,  Jr. 
Badgett,  William  R. 
Baldwin,  Ronald  L. 
Barrlneau,  Tim  W. 
Barron,  George  R. 
Bash,  James  C. 
Ba*tista.  Robert  B. 
Bauer,  Raymond  P. 
Baum.Dwight  J. 
Bauman.  Marion  C. 
Bauman.  Robert  B. 
Bearden.  James  D. 
Bendor,  William  C. 
Bexfield,  James  N. 
Bisceglia,  Joseph  A. 
Black.  Williasn  S. 
Blansett,  Randy  S. 
Bok.  Frederick  C. 
Bonnell.  Roy  O.,  Jr. 
Bouch,  Kevin  S. 
Bouma,  Eugene  F. 
Boxirn,  Frank  D. 
Boyken, Jeffrey  W. 
Bradlev,  Gary  M. 
Brambilla,  Walter  J. 
Brennan.  Robert  E. 
•Bretz,  Ralph  J.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Charles  B. 
Browning,  Lsirry  D. 
Buck,  Donal !  L. 
Buckellew,  William  R. 


Bull,  David  E. 
Bumgarner,  Chatrles 

R. 
Bunce,  Charles  N. 
Burns,  James  S. 
Burns.  Melvin  W. 
Burr,  Hiram  H.,  Jr. 
Canavera,  Stephen  A. 
Capriotti,  Donald  L. 
Caracciolo,  Raymond 

P. 
Cardwell,  Thomas  A., 

in 

Carpenter,  Michael  F. 
Carroll,  James  G. 
Carter,  Charles  E. 
Castell,  Harold  L. 
Catalano,  Charles  P. 
Cates,  Robert  L. 
Cauley,  Robert  F. 
Chapman,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Christian.  James  W. 
Christy,  Donald  F. 
Chronister,  Richard 

D.,  Jr. 
Church,  David  L. 
Ciminelli,  Lawrence 

W. 
Clegg.  Philip  G. 
Cleland,  Thomas  E., 

Jr. 
Clem,  Ralph  S. 
Cole,  Dennis  L. 
Colvin,  Murl  W. 
Cook,  William  S. 
Conrad.  Wilkinson 

CIV 
Cope,  Robert  S. 
Corrallo,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Coughenour,  Richai'd 

W. 
Cr-'ndall.  Richard  W. 
Creasy,  Eddie  O. 
Crick,  Maxie  E. 
Crocker,  Gordon  B. 
Cross,  James  E. 
Crow,  Thomas  R. 


Culver,  John  D. 
Cunniff ,  Robert  E. 
Daniel,  Harold  L. 
Dossier,  William  H. 
Davis,  Joe  A. 
Deinlein,  Christopher 

J. 
Dellermann,  Frank  J. 
De  Long.  Leslie  G..  Jr. 
Des  Brisay,  Thomas 

D. 
Devolites.  Philip  J. 
Dick,  Steven  C. 
Dolim,  Henry  P.,  Jr. 
Doubet,  Frederick  P. 
Drimimond,  John  R. 
Drury,  Richard  S. 
Duffy,  Charles  G., 

in 

Dumvllle,  James  C. 
Dunlap,  Samuel  C, 

IV 
Durden,  Robert  R. 
Earc'.ley,  Kenneth  S. 
Eastman.  Bruce 
Edgar,  John  D. 
Ell  rd,  Norman  E. 
Ennis,  Carl  A. 
Featherston,  Fielding 

W.,  Ill 
Feher,  Theodore  M. 
Ferriola.  Constantino 

J..  Jr. 
Flchter.  George  M. 
Flnan,  Edward  J. 
Ford.  Bernard  R. 
Ford,  Ronald  H. 
Forsyth,  Stuart  A. 
Fowler,  William  H. 
Franklin,  David  A. 
Freeman,  Charles  H. 
F^iski,  Michael  P. 
Gage.  Harlan  R. 
Gallardo,  Fernahdo  L. 
George,  James  H. 
Gluntz.  Thomas  A. 
Glenewinkel,  Dennis 

R. 
Goodson,  Woodrow 

W..  Jr. 
Graham.  Alan  C.  Jr. 
Grawi,  Franklin  L. 
Gray.  Jerry  W. 
Gregory.  Harry  L.,  Jr 
Grosse.   Vinson   G. 
Hall.  Ronald  K. 
Hall,  Timothy  C. 
Hand,  Stanley  I..  Jr. 
Hanson.  Hans  E. 
Harborth.  Nelson  L. 
Harriman,  Roy  E. 
Harris.  Robert  D. 
Harvey,  Thomas  E. 
Havanac,  Peter  J. 
Hawkins.  Grady  H. 
Hawver,  Ira  D. 
Hays.  Herbert  B.,  Jr. 
Hayter,  Richard  B. 
Held,  David  J. 
Hewett.  Gary  W. 
Heyns.  Terry  L. 
Hill,  David  B..  Jr. 
Hindon,  William  K. 
Hines,  Benjamin  C. 
Hite,  Gregory  C. 
Hodges,  Thomas  B. 
Hogan,  Danny  A. 
Holsman,  Darol  V. 
Holycross,  Thomas  W., 

Jr. 
Hooten,  Joseph  B. 
Hoover,  Ronald  C. 
Hopkins,  Philip  W. 
Horning,, Robert  E. 
Howe,  David  C. 
Huffman,  Arlie  C,  Jr. 
Hunter,  Welton  B.,  Jr. 
Hussey,  Richard  H., 

Jr. 
Hyder,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Imle,  Robert  M. 


Ivey,  David  J. 
Jacob,  Kendall  M. 
Jaynes,  Jay  J. 
JefTeries,  Chris  L. 
Jenkins,  William  A.. 

Ill 
Johnson,  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  Gail  R. 
Johnson,  Phillip  A. 
Jones,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Johnny  M. 
Joyner,  Donald  R. 
Karras,  Thomas  J. 
Katsuki,  Paul 
Kearse,  Robert  F. 
Keegan.   John   J..    Jr. 
Keele.  Bernard  B.,  Jr. 
Keller,  George  F.,  IT 
Kemp,  Roland  C. 
Kemp,  William  H. 
Kennedy,  Chandler  J. 
Kersey,  Lesley,  I. 
Klggans,  Robert  G. 
Kilkullen,  Thomas  S. 
Kimerling,  Lionel  C. 
Kinton,  David  W. 
Kirschbaum,  Klaus 

K.  R. 
Klein,  Bruce  O. 
Klusman,  James  E. 
Koch,  Edwin  A. 
Kohl,  Carl  C,  III 
Kollar,  Stephen  F. 
Koon,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Kozlowski,  James  B. 
Krassy,  Joseph  G. 
Krause,  Kenneth  L. 
Kroncke,  George  T. 
B[rzynowek,  Paul  S. 
Kyle,  Arthvir  C. 
Kyle,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Lahendro.  Albert  L. 
Laird,  Edward  P. 
Land,  Saniuel  B.,  Jr. 
Lane,  David  G. 
Lane,  Dennis  M. 
Lange,  James  J. 
Lanto,  Reino  C.  Jr. 
Larsen,  Richard  H. 
Lebak,  Michael  O. 
Lee,  John  C. 
Lees,  Lawrence  E. 
Lehman,  Neal  F. 
Lennon,  Thomas  J. 
Leonard,  Terrence  W. 
Leonard,  William  J. 
Lerda,  John  A. 
Levernez,  Lynne  L. 
Lewis,  George  T.,  Jr. 
Lien.  John  D. 
Linvill,  Robert  M. 
Lodle,  Robert  C. 
Lojacono,  James  F. 
Loomis,  James  L. 
Lowery,  Robert  G. 
Machorek,  William  C, 

Jr. 
MacQueen,   Henry   C, 

Jr. 
Madison,  Henry  C.  Jr. 
Makal,  Thomas  J.  Jr. 
Maki,  Richard  L. 
Mann,  James  L. 
Martin,  Berkeley  T. 
Martinez,  Gerald  E. 
Mason.  Richard  P. 
Matthews,  Charles  H. 
Matuszewskl,  John  P. 
McArthur,  Frank  F. 
McAulifee,  Michael  A. 
McBrearty,  Charles  F. 

Jr. 
McBride,  William  F. 
McCafTerty,  Robert  J. 
McClenny,  John  W. 
McComb,  Craig  E. 
McCreary,     Frank     D. 

Jr. 
McDuiT,  James  R. 
McGill.  Emmett  B. 
McGlone,   Vayland  L. 


Mclver,  Claud  L.,  in 
McKeever,  Jeffrey  D. 
McLawhorn,  David  W. 
McTlghe,  Donald  A., 

Jr. 
Meade,  Roger  E. 
Meives,  Lawrence  T. 
Meldrum,  James  R., 

Jr. 
Michel,  Marshall  L., 

Ill 
Miller,  John  E. 
Miller,  Roy  L. 
Mills,  David  P. 
Mills,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  James  U.,  Jr. 
Moore,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Moquln,  Douglas  L. 
Moran,  William  E.,  in 
Morgan,  Roy  J. 
Moriarty,  Thomas  E. 
Moscatelli,  John  J. 
Mosley.  Charles  W. 
Mottern,  Michael  M. 
Mueller,  William  K. 
Murchison,  Alexander 

H.,  Ill 
Murray,  Douglas  J. 
Myhre,  Jerry  O. 
Neal,  William  F. 
Neale,  James  G.,  Jr. 
Nelson.  Willard  J. 
Newberry,  Richard  M. 
Nlcewarner,  Enoch  F. 
Novak,  Richard  A. 
Novakovich,  Michael 

J. 
Odom,  William  W.,  Jr. 
Oliver,  Carl  E. 
Ondrasek,  Michael  J. 
Or  ton,  Stephen  A. 
O'Such,  Robert  J. 
Owen,  Thomas  G. 
Palmer,  John  G. 
Parker,  Gerhard  H. 
Paschall,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Pasquet,  Henry  L. 
Pawlow,  Thomas  A. 
Paxton,  John  R. 
Peavey,  William  F. 
Pedersen,  David  D. 
Penndorf ,  Richard  P. 
Peter,  William  M. 
Petersdorf ,  Paul  K. 
Phillips,  Hance  C,  Jr. 
Picarelli,  John  G. 
Pierne,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Pittman,  Clyte  D.,  Jr. 
Pitzer,  David  M. 
Podzlmek,  Robert  G. 
Poore,  William  B. 
Porinchak,  John  M. 
Porkorney,  Edward  E. 
Forth,  Andrew  G. 
Potterton,  William  H. 
Pounds,  Herbert  E.,  Jr. 
Powell,  Byron  R. 
Press,  Michael  C. 
Price,  Don  R. 
Pruit,  Carl  G. 
Purdy,  Stephen  G. 
Putman,  Richard  B. 
Putzke,  David  A. 
Quilicl,  Ronald  H. 
Rader,  William  K. 
Ralston,  Joseph  W. 
Rash,  Richard  A.,  II 
Rathwell,  Peter  J. 
Raub,  Eugene  L. 
Rauschenberger,  Rob- 
ert C. 
Ray,  William  D. 
Raz,  Jerry  E.,  Jr. 
Reichart,  John  R. 
Reitlnger,  John  P. 
Refelo,  Edward  N. 
Rhoden,  Harold  H. 
Rhodes,  Dougles  C. 
Rhodes,  Herbert  C. 
Rice,  Lee  R. 


Richards,  Norman  j. 
Richardson,  John  E 

II 
Richmond,  David  W., 

Jr. 
Rider,  Kenneth  J.,  n 
Riedesiel,Lynn  R. 
Riek,  Justus  R.,  Jr. 
Riske,  Robert  M. 
Robertson,  Thomas  A 

Jr. 
Robinson,  Ronald  A. 
Rockwood,  Stephen  D. 
Rogers,  Richard  H. 
Root,  Barry  D. 
Rosenmeier,  Harvey  0. 
Ross,  Keith  C. 
Ross,  Raymond  M. 
Rouse,  George  E. 
Sadler,  Mitchell  O.,  Jr. 
Sadowski,  Alexander 

M. 
Saffell,  Bernard  F.,  Jr. 
Salmieri,  Stephen  A. 
Sander,  Raymond  J. 
Sanders,  Edward  C, 

III 
Santacroce,  Marc  A. 
Saunders,  Carl  J. 
Scatterday,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Schneider.  James  P. 
Schneider  Kenneth  P. 
Schuster,  Therdore  J. 
Scott,  Byron  W. 
Scott,  Clyde  A.,  Jr 
Scott,  Travis  H..  Jr. 
Seefried,  Kenneth  J., 

Jr. 
Seeger,  Christopher  C, 
Seeler.  Richard  A. 
Sewell,  Richard  E. 
Sharp,  William  H. 
Shaughnessy,  William 

A. 
Shell,  William  R. 
Shickel,  David  O. 
Silliman,  Scott  L. 
Sipolski,  James  G. 
Sloan,  Ronald  V. 
Smith,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Farrell  M. 
Smith,  Nathan  S. 
Smith,  Stanley  J. 
Snider,  Donald  P. 
Snoy,  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Clarence  E., 

Jr. 
Somerlot,  Douglas  K. 
Southerland,  Grover 

R. 
Steadman,  Eugene,  Jr. 
Stephens,  John  D. 
Stldsen,  Carlton  A. 
Stiles,  Shelley  I.,  HI 
Stouffer.  James  A. 
Stout,  William  A. 
Struck,  Theodore  P., 

ni 

Suchy,  Russell  J. 
Sullivan,  John  S. 
Swelgart,  Marlin  L. 
Swezey,  Robert  W. 
Taylor,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Albert  T. 
Thompson,  Robert  H. 
Thoreson,  Allen  D. 
Thurman,  John  B.,  m 
Tumlln,   William  N., 

Ill 
Turner,  Edward  N.,  Ill 
Usher,  Troy  C,  Jr. 
Van  Deventer,  Arthur 

D. 
Van  Gilder,  Walter  L. 
Van  Gorder,  John  F. 
Van  Syoc,  Lynn  L. 
Velez,  Randy  A. 
Visceglla,  Frank  T. 
Vise,  Carrell  D. 
Vogl,  David  J. 


Vraa,  Ronald  D. 
Walker.  Billy  D. 
Walling,  Bruce  C. 
Walsh,  Henry  J. 
Ward,  Hal  M. 
Ward,  Wayne  E. 
Warren,  Joe  B.,  Jr. 
Watts,  Adrian  L.,  Jr. 
Waybrlght,  James  N. 
Weaver,  Paul  R. 
Weeldreyer,  James  A. 
Welde,  John  L. 


Wiles,  John  C,  Jr. 
Williams,  Terrence  T. 
Williams,  Thomas  S. 
Wimberly,  David  T. 
Wlndel,  Jerry  L. 
Wortham,  George  E. 
Wortham,  Murray  L. 
Wortmann,  Jeffery  W. 
Wright,  Richard  L. 
Yersak,  Richard  J. 
Yuhas,  Joseph  R. 
Zacharias,  David  L. 


Westermeier,  Franz  E.  Zeck,  Francis  H.,  JY. 
White,     Lavn-ence     L.,Zeller.  Karl  F. 

jj.  Zimmerman,  Lau- 

Whitesel,  Stephen  H.         rence  J.,  Jr. 
Wler,  Michael  I.  Zoeller,  Michael  A. 

Wilcox,  Jerry  D. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following  named  (Naval  Officers 
Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  permanent 
ensigns  in  the  line  or  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefore  as 
provided  by  law: 

James  T.  Abbey  Robert  C.  Berry 

Jonathan  R.  Abbott      Aivars  T.  Berzins 
Thomas  S.  Abernathy,  Lance  J.  Bibin 


Jr. 

Gary  M.  Abraham 
Thomas  J.  Ackerson 
Richard  P.  Adams 
Alan  R.  Adaschlk 
Paul  W.  Adelgren 
Charles  M.  Adkins  III 
Howard  E.  Adkins,  Jr. 
Craig  P.  Adryan 
Vance  E.  Aeschleman, 

Jr. 
Jerry  R.  Alexander 
Saimiel  J.  Alexander 
Dennis  A.  Altergott 
Lloyd  P.  Amborn 
Arthur  J.  Anderson 
David  G.  Anderson 
Dennis  D.  Anderson 


William  G.  Biddlecom 
Richard  A.  Bienia 
Christopher  M. 

Bigelow 
Larry  J.  Billa 
Henry  H.  Bishop  II 
Craig  B.  Bittenbender 
Patrick  W.  Bixby 
James  W.  Blackburn 
James  O.  Blackmon 
William  P.  Bleakley 
Larry  D.  Bliss 
Billy  C.  Boatrlght 
William  R.  Boehm,  Jr. 
William  M.  Bokesch 
William  N.  Bolster 
Hugh  E.  Bonnoitt.  Jr. 
Curtis  G.  Borchardt 


Robert  L.  Chandler 
John  P.  Chihorek 
Gordon  L.  Chipman, 

Jr. 
Randall  B.  Chrlstison 
Robert  H.  Chrlstman 
Roberto  Clpriano 
Robert  C.  Claar 
John  R.  Clarey 
David  L.  Clark 
Herbert  F.  Clark 
Jon  B.  Clarke 
John  S.  Clasen 
Peter  G.  Claymore 
Robert  L.  Clifford 
Spencer  W.  Closson 
Howard  C.  Cohen 
Bernard  D.  Cole 
Mark  C.  Coleman 
Gordon  B.  Coley 
Stephen  G.  Colgan 
James  M.  Collins 
John  E.  Collins,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Conerty 
John  M.  Connelly 
Terence  J.  Cooney 
James  B.  Cooper 
Glenn  A.  K.  Copp  III 
Joseph  L.  K.  Corcoran 
Patrick  M.  Cosgrove 
Dale  M.  Couch 
Frank  T.  Coughlln 
James  H.  Cowan,  Jr. 
Douglas  B.  Cox 
Stephen  E.  Cox 
Richard  J.  Cragg 
John  S.  Craig 
Harold  J.  Cramer 
James  C.  Crawford 
John  G.  Crawford,  Jr. 


Christian  D.  Erlcksen 
Keith  L.  Erlckson 
Ronald  J.  Erlon 
Leroy  E.  Euvrard,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Everill 
Kent  W.  Ewing 
Barent  L.  Pake 
Theodore  H.  Faller 
Edward  C.  Farrell 
Stephen  R.  Farrow 
James  J.  Feder 
William  R.  Feldhaus 
Wayne  J.  Fernandez 
Charles  D.  Feustel 
Kurt  D.  Findelsen 
Ralph  Fink  III 
Thomas  M.  Finn 
James  H.  Flschley 
Rex  B.  Fitch,  Jr. 
Dale  H.  Fltzslnunons 
Michael  Flannery 
Edwin  R.  Fleurlet 
Charles  G.  Flint 
Frederick  H.  Flor,  Jr. 
Scott  C.  Follett 
William  T.  Free,  Jr. 
Thomas  L.  French 
Jon  H.  Friedman 
Peter  E.  Frlsbee 
Robert  P.  Frltzsche,  Jr. 
John  A.  Fuller 
Dale  E.  Gabrlelson 
Ernest  F.  Gale,  Jr. 
Albert  F.  Galletta 
Carlos  "E"  Gallndo 
Jerry  V.  GammlU 
Henry  M.  Gastrell  HI 
Carl  E.  Gatto 
Laurence  P.  Gebhardt 
Richard  W.  Geer,  Jr. 


Thomas  M.  Crimmins,  Jon  R.  Gelger 


Lawrence  R.  Anderson  Paul  D.  Borchardt 
Terrance  E.  Anderson  Robert  B.  Borsum 
William  M.  Anderson 
John  T.  Antoun 


Eric  B.  Ardell 
Richard  C.Asbell  II 
Elton  T.  Ashby,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Assum 
Joseph  V.  Attanasio. 

Jr. 
Robert  C.  Auerbach 
Robert  J.  Aurin 
Julian  L.  Austin 
Harry  E.  Bailey 
Edward  F.  Balrd 
Fred  T.  Baker,  Jr. 
Paul  L.  Baker 
WUliam  J.  Baker 
Robert  C.  Ballenger 
Thomas  F.  Balogh 
Stephen  E.  Barkas 
Douglas  W.  Barnert 


Terry  L.  Bowman 
James  D.  Braden 
Jeffrey  G.  Bradley 
Martin  H.  Brennan 
Robert  A.  Bried 
Glenn  B.  Brlndel 
Jon  A.  Broadway 
William  M.  Browder 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Jr. 
David  A.  Brown 
Harry  J.  Brown,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  B.  Brov^m 
Roger  H.  Brown 
Terry  L.  Brxibaker 
James  W.  Bruckner 
Arne  B.  Bruflat 
Norman  D.  Brunson 
Louis  E.  Brus 
Donald  C.  Bryant,  Jr. 
George  J.  Buckowski 


Burnice  E.  Barnett,  Jr.  Allen  J.  Budnick 


Dennis  R.  Barnhart 
John  W.  Barr 
Jarold  M.  Bartz 
Ronald  F.  Bass 
Daniel  Bauch 


Thomas  A.  Buffum,  Jr. 
John  E.  Bulkowski 
Andrew  L.  Burgess,  Jr. 
Gary  K.  Burkle 
Richard  A.  Burt 


Martin  H.  Baumbergerprancis  M.  Bushnell 


Michael  A.  Bauser 
Garnet  C.  Beard,  Jr. 
David  J.  Beattie 
Lawrence  C.  Bechtel 
Barry  A.  Becker 


Jr. 

Robert  D.  Butterbrodt 
William  B.  Byers 
Shaun  M.  Byrnes 
James  R.  Cain  III 


Michael  F.  Beckmeyer  Arvld  M.  Calaway 


Roger  G.  Bekooy 
Harry  L.  Belin 
Ronald  F.  Belanger 
James  W.  Bell 
Robert  S.  Bell,  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Bell.  Jr. 
Craig  C.Bennett 
Harvey  E.  Bennett 
Robert  B.  Bennett 
Francis  T.  Bergln,  Jr 
James  R.  Berry 


John  D.  Caldwell 
William  H.  Calhoon, 

Jr. 
Dennis  L.  Calkins 
James  B.  Cannon 
'Richard  J.  Carlson 
David  L.  Carroll 
Dennis  R.  Catania 
Walter  T.  Cederholm 
Richard  T.  Cederwall 
Stephen  E.  Celec 


Jr. 
Douglas  E.  Crlner 
Philip  C.  Crosland 
Peter  J.  Cross 
James  S.  Csizmadia 
Howard  M.  CuUum 
Glenn  K.  Currie 
Albert  L.  Curtis 
Ronald  M.  Daddario 
Paul  B.  Dahl 
Claud  A.  Dalgle,  Jr. 
Terrence  N.  Danner 
George  T.  Daughtry 
Joseph  M.  Davis 
.  Ijorenzo  D.  Davis  IV 
Teddy  M.  Davis 
Joseph  W.  Davison 
John  B.  deBrun,  Jr. 
Christian  F.  Decker  III 
Donald  W.  Decoursey 
Leo  S.  Demskl 
Robert  E.  Denton 
John  C.  Dewolfe  III 
Robert  L.  Dickey 
Richard  M.  Dillow 
William  L.  Docekal 
James  W.  Dodson,  Jr. 
John  Doerlng,  Jr. 
Cornelius  A.  Dolby 
Raymond  F.  Dostal 
David  C.  Downey 
Matthew  J.  Doyle,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Drago 
Dennis  R.  Drowty 
George  F.  Druist 
Robert  R.  Duncan 
Hugh  M.  Durden 
Floyd  J.  Dj'ches 
Donald  R.  Eager 
Joel  D.  Eaton 
Roy  W.  Eaton,  Jr. 
Glenn  H.  Edwards 
Fred  C.  Elchmann 
William  M.  Eisenbach 
Joel  T.  Elserman 
Thomas  R.  EUassen 
James  E.  Ellison 
Bruce  B.  Emory 
Michael  T.  English 
Frank  N.  Epplnger 


Jon  C.  Gelsbush 
Paul  F.  Gerroir 
Philip  S.  Gldlere,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Gllbertson 
James  M.  GUI 
Thomas  E.  Gilliam 
Kenneth  R.  Glrouard 
John  P.  Giuliani 
Wynn  A.  Goldsmith 
Wayne  K.  Goodermote 
Carl  W.  Gooding 
Kenneth  R.  Goodsell 
Jeffrey  L.  Gordon 
Bruce  A.  Goreham 
John  J.  Gottsman 
Richard  K.  GovUd 
Peter  F.  Goyer,  Jr. 
Christopher  C.  H. 

Graber 
James  E.  Graber 
Stephen  T.  Grabowski 
Michael  S.  Grady 
Clifford  M.  Graf  n 
Robert  B.  Graham 
Frank  S.  Grauch 
Cameron  R.  Gray 
George  D.  Green 
David  S.  Greenberg 
James  E.  Greene,  Jr. 
James  V.  Greene,  Jr. 
Jonathan  M.  Greene 
Robert  W.  Greer.  Jr. 
Leonard  R.  Greger 
Richard  N.  Griffin 
John  A.  Griner 
Edson  Griswold 
William  E.  Grizzle 
John  C.  Groth 
Dennis  L.  Groves 
Christian  L.  Gruenther 
Ernest  J.  Guay.  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Guilbert. 

Jr. 
Norman  G.  Gulmond 
David  L.  Gunn 
Lee  F.  Gunn 
Carl  E.  Gustafson 
Michael  H.  Guth 
David  P.  Hall 
David  R.  Hall 


David  W.  Hall 
Robert  E.  Hall  m 
Steven  C.  Hall 
David  R.  Halperln 
Richard  D.  Hamly 
Kent  A.  Hampton 
Frederic  K.  Hanaway 
Robert  R.  Hanke 
Frank  C.  Hanklns 
Robert  S.  Hann 
Donald  A.  Hanson 
John  C.  Harley,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Harmon 
Charles  H.  Harper  IV 
Henry  A.  Harper,  Jr. 
William  H.  Harrell 
Gary  M.  Harris 
Patrick  R.  Harrison 
Peter  G.  Harrison 
Alden  G.  Haskins  II 
Clarence  J.  Hatleberg 
Howard  W.  Hay 
Clyde  C.  Head,  Jr. 
Raymond  A.  Heald 
John  F.  Healy,  Jr. 
George  W.  Heburn 
Frederick  W.  Hedges 
Joseph  J.  Hegenbart 
Richard  A.  Hendry 
David  C.  Henny 
Joseph  W.  Henrlck 
Michael  J.  Henry 
Peter  B.  Heroy 
David  W.  Heyer 
Gerald  C.  Hickman 
Donald  R.  Hlllier 
William  A.  Hilley  III 
Charles  E.  Hllsinger 
John  W.  Hitchcock 
John  P.  Hlte 
Jan  R.  Hofiand 
Richard  E.  Hoik 
Robert  W.  Holloran, 

Jr. 
Peter  S.  Houseknecht 
Jacques  R.  Houyoux 
Steven  J.  Hovany 
Wayne  L.  Howlett 
James  D.  Hubbard 
Wendell  H.  Huff,  Jr. 
William  D.  Hunter 
Samuel  S.  Hurd 
James  A.  Hurley 
Kenneth  H.  Hurrel- 

brlnk 
Kenneth  L.  Hurst,  Jr. 


Daniel  C.  Kasperski 
Lee  H.  Keely 
James  C.  Keenan 
Gerald  F.  Keeney 
Stuart  J.  Kelller 
Edward  L.  Kelser 
Ray  R.  Kelser,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Kelbaugh 
George  J.  Keller,  Jr. 
Bruce  D.  Kenyon 
Malcolm  H.  Kenyon 
Morton  W.  Kenyon,  — 
Harvey  K.  Kesler 
Richard  C.  King 
Stoddon  G.  N.  King 
Oliver  D.  Kingsley, 

Jr. 
Geoffrey  Kingston 
Robert  V.  Klnsey 
Kenneth  E.  Klnyon 
Frederick  N.  Kleckley. 

Jr. 
Stephen  G.  Kmetz 
Frederic  W.  Knapp 
Ronald  C.  Knecht 
Rodney  D.  Knutson 
Gary  C.  Koelbl 
John  T.  Kohlmann 
William  F.  Kopecky 
Larry  N.  Koppenhaver 
Robert  A.  Kosakoski 
William  A.  Koski 
Frederick  R.  Krafcik 
Ben  A.  Krause 
James  H.  Kreuzer 
Kralgher  Krlstofferson 
Paul  G.  Kruetzfeldt 
Paul  H.  Kuhn,  Jr. 
Raymond  F. 

Kulbitskas 
Larry  B.  Laakso 
Edward  H.  Ladd  III 
Raymond  G.  M.  Lah 
Ronald  J.  Lambe 
Phillip  B.  Lamberson 
Stephen  D.  Lambert 
Edwin  J.  Lanfear,  Jr. 
Michael  E.  Langley 
Allen  P.  Larson 
Richard  L.  Lasky 
Ronald  J.  Laspisa 
James  R.  Latham  II 
Walter  B.  Lawrence 
David  A.  Lavreon  ni 
Robert  K.  Lawton 
Michael  A.  Leahy  II 
Herve  J.  Leboeuf  IJl 


Eugene  B.  Hutchinsonjohn  E.  Leder 


George  E.  Huxhold 
Francis  lafrate 
Thomas  H.  Idema 
Alfred  C.  Jackson  in 
Arthur  R.  Jacobsteln 
William  B.  James 
John  M.  Jarratt 
Bruce  C.  Jayne 
Armour  A.  Jensen,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Jensen 
Alan  K.  Johnson 
Donald  E.  Johnson 
Gary  L.  Johnson 
Kenneth  E.  Johnson 
Larry  E.  Johnson 
Norman  M.  Johnson 
Robert  C.  Johnson 
William  R.  Johnson 

III 
David  B.  Johnston 
Joseph  B.  Johnston 
Alonzo  L.  Jones,  Jr. 
Charlie  R.  Jones,  Jr. 
David  A.  Jones 
Edward  M.  Jones 
Frank  W.  Jones 
Donald  J.  Jonovlc 
Lloyd  E.  Jordon  n 
James  A.  Julian 
Joseph  L.  Just,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Kane 
John  C.  Kasdorf 
Robert  A.  Kasnevlch 


John  D.  Lee 
Kenneth  A.  Lee 
William  J.  Leebern 
Lawrence  M.  Lelse 
John  A.  Leo  m 
William  D.  Leonard 
Wlnsor  Letton  m 
David  F.  Leverenz 
Richard  E.  Lewis 
Grey  D.  Llbbey 
Robert  M.  Lightstone 
Thomas  S.  Llllig 
Wendell  R.  Link 
David  D.  Loehr 
Henry  W.' Logan  ni 
Klaus  Londot 
Thomas  L.  I»oosbrock 
Stephen  M.  Lovett 
Gerald  C.  Lund 
Walter  W.  Luther,  Jr. 
Gerald  J.  Lyall 
Kyle  T.  Lynn 
David  G.  McAlees 
Arthur  W.  McAllister, 

Jr. 
Joseph  R.  McAlpln  III 
James  R.  McBrlde 
James  E.  McCormack 
Norman  K.  McCoy,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  McCreary 
Nell  J.  McElwee 
Thomas  P.  McGlnley 
James  E.  McGUnn 
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Kenneth  R.  McGrutherPenn  E.  Mullowney,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  McKelvle        Gregory  L.  Murrell 
Nicholas  V.  McKenna    David  M.  Musolf 
Harry  A.  McKlnnon.      John  M.  Nagl 
Jr.  Carl  F.  Nagy 

Lawrence  L.  McKnlght  Edward  L.  Naro 
Arthur  L.  McLaughlin  Donald  C.  Nelson 
Michael  J.  McLaugh-     Larry  H.  Nelson 

Un.Jr.  Ronald  C.  Nelson 

John  A.  McMahon  James  A.  Neubauer 

Robert  T.  McMahon       Carl  J.  Newberg 
Theodore  C.  McMeekln  Donald  E.  Newman 
Frederick  M.  McNamee  George  E.  Newton 
William  E.  McNicholas  Peter  D.  Nichols 
Robert  D.  McPheters     Robert  V.  Nicoletti 
Arnold  C.  McQualde,     William  M.  Oakley,  Jr. 

Jr.  Jon  H.  Oberg 

Leo  J.  McStravlck.  Jr.    Denis  E.  O'Brien 
Braid  C.  MacDonald      Daniel  P.  O'Connell 
James  S.  MacDonald      Alexander  J.  Ogrinz 
Donald  A.  MacAulay.         Ill 

Jr.  Roman  S.  Ohnemus 

Mvron  D.  MacEchko      Charles  E.  Olsen 
William  A.  MacKay        Gaylord  C.  Olson.  Jr. 
William  C.  MacKey        Carl  W.  Orlob 

in  Lawrence  B.  Orr 

Stephen  S.  MacVean      Wiley  M.  Osborn 
Thomas  H.  Mag'ee  John  S.  Oswald  II 

Thomas  R.  Maher,  Jr.    Roger  J.  Pachuta 
Lee  S.  Malrs  Joseph  S.  Palermo.  Jr. 

William  E.  Major  n       Dennis  J.  Pallai 
George  A.  Malinasky      William  C.  Panagakos 
Robert  J.  Maloit.  Jr.       Alan  M.  Parker 
Dexter  I.  Manlove  John  J.  Parker 

William  W.  Mann.  Jr.    John  W.  Paul,  Jr.    ^ 
John  T.  Margeson  Paul  E.  Paulsen 

Sheldon  L.  Margolis       Richard  W.  Payne 
Earl  M.  Marks  Orin  F.  Pearson  III 

Craig  H.  Martin  Bruce  H.  Peck 

David  L.  Martin  James  L.  Peddlcord 

Kenneth  E.  Martin         Robert  H.  Pelffer 
Royal  S.  Martin  Paul  J.  Pekar 

Derek  C.  Marshall  Ronald  L.  Pelton 

John  P.  Marshall,  Jr.     Ralph  B.  Perkins 
Paul  T.  Marston  Kenneth  E.  Perry 

Joseph  R.  Martelle.        William  Elliott  Perry 
Jr.  WUliam  Edward  Perry 

Edward  L.  Marvin  Dennis  H.  Peters 

Gerald  E.  Marx  Thomas  J.  Peters 

Theodore  W.  Mason  Arthur  V.  Peterson 
Frederick  T.  Massey  Dennis  A.  Peterson 
John  J.  Matous  Michael  C.  Peterson 

James  P.  Mauney  Erik  G.  Pettersen 

Nell  M.  Mazurek  Jary  J.  Phillip 

James  L.  Merrick  Donald  B.  Phillips 

Dennis  O.  Merrill  Jackie  L.  Phillips 

Fred  L.  Meyer  James  A.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Mler  Frank  P.  Piazza.  Jr. 

Wavne  E.  Miers  Quinten  A.  Pierce.  Jr. 

GaryR.MUlar  Donald  W.  Pine 

Charles  R.  Miller  III     John  M.  Plnney 
Dennis  P.  Miller  Michael  W.  Pliska 

Donald  C.  Miller  Thomas  W.  Ploslla 

Gary  R.  Miller  L-ouls  R.  Plotz 

Kenneth  M.  Miller         James  E.  Plowman 
LawTence  E.  MUler.  Jr.  Joseph  C.  Pocken  III 
Robert  E.  Miller,  Jr.       John  C.  Pollock  III 
Russell  F.  Miller  Bradley  C.  Poole 

Jack  R.  Mlllikan  Geoffrey  W.  Pope 

Sumner  P.  Mills  III       John  M.  Posplsll 
Scott  F.  Milner  David  G.  Potter 

Alan  L.  Minard  John  A.  Potts 

John  M.  Mitchell  Robert  L.  Pou 

Thomas  R.  Mitchell       Philip  L.  Poythress 

III  Larry  W.  Presnell 

Robert  E.  Mittelstaedt, Harry  J.  Price 

Jr.  Frederick  F.  Ptucha 

Richard  W.  Moise  Lanny  J.  Puckett 

James  K.  Moore  Nelson  B.  Pulllam 

Michael  K.  Moore     ■      Nicholas  J.  Quinn 
Timothy  D.  Moore  Harry  S.  Raleigh.  Jr. 

William  L.  Moll  Robert  P.  Rambo 

Stephen  A.  Morehouse  Steven  U.  Ramsdell 
Edward  L.  Morgan  Stephen  L.  Rapp 

Franklin  A.  Morgan       John  D.  Raup 
William  E.  Moritz  Joseph  D.  Reck 

Christopher  J.  Morren  Norman  D.  Recknor 
Dean  L.  Muehler  John  C.  Redcross 

Wayne  T.  MulhoUand   Roger  W.  Redenbaugh 
Rand  P.  Mulford  Gordon  T.  Reed 

Anthony  R.  Muller         Ronald  A.  Rehb 


Thomas  A.  Remus  William  G.  Stanley 

Richard  L.  Repasky  Dennis  W.  Stansbury 

Frederick  J.  Rerko  Frederick  L.  Steen- 

Gary  W.  Reynolds  burgh 

John  P.  Reynolds.  Jr.  Jeffrey  F.  Stein 

William  M.  Rlbble  Paul  P.  Stein 

Frank  W.  Rice.  Jr.  Mark  E.  Stella 

William  C.  Rinaman,  Lawrence  F.  Stevens 

Jr.  Michael  E.  Stewart 

David  G.  Rltchey  Robert  G.  Stewart 

David  L.  Roberts  Van  Nelson  Stewart 

Gary  L.  Roberts  Louis  T.  Steyaert 

Stephen  S.  Roberts  Clinton  N.  Stiger 

Leon  E.  Robins  Laurence  L.  Stone.  Jr. 

Michael  F.  Robinson  William  C.  Stone 

Francis  M.  Roddy  Richard  L.  Stover 

Stephen  T.  Rogers  Beetem  H.  Strack.  Jr. 

Dale  A.  Rorabaugh  John  t.  Straw 

Edward  J.  Rose  Thomas  B.  Stryer 

Max  L.  Rosenqulst  Steven  H.  Stryker 
Lawrence  J.  RoslntosklJames  G.  Stuckey 

Philip  J.  Roth  Phillip  G.  Stueck 

Richard  E.  Roth  John  P.  Sudigala 

Calvin  T.  Roush.  Jr.  Timothy  B.  Sullivan 

Richard  E.  Rowlands  Harvey  I.  Susswein 

Charles  W.  Rowley  Stephen  E.  Sweaney 

Chester  D.  Rudolf  III  Toney  M.  Sweeney 

Ralph  H.  Ruedy  John  M.  L.  Sweet 

Stephen  K.  Rush  Merrill  P.  Swiney 

John  M.  Rushing  Harley  H.  Swlnk 

Dan  H.  Ryder  Robert  F.  Szymanski 

Brian  P.  Sack  Lawrence  P.  Tabaka 

Barry  E.  Sammons  John  C.  Tanner 

William  J.  Sandberg  James  L.  Taylor.  Jr. 

Christopher  F.  Sapp  Patrick  E.  Taylor 
Merrill  A.  Sappington    James  S.  Thiel 
William  D.  Sauerweln   James  E.  Thomas 

Donald  R.  Schafer  Jerry  L.  Thomas 

Robert  E.  Schafer  William  S.  Thomas.  Jr. 

John  A.  Schalde  Fred  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

George  W.  Schandel  Grove  G.  Thompson. 

John  A.  Schmahl  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Schmauder.  Melvln  E.  Thompson. 

Jr.  Jr. 

Todd  W.  Schmidt  William  E.  Thompson. 

Gary  W.  Schoen  Jr. 

Paul  L.  Schofleld  William  G.  Thompson 

Russell  C.  Scholl.  Jr.  Henry  P.  Thome,  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Schooley  Roger  N.  Thornton 
Francis  E.  Schrader  II  Thomas  J.  Thornton 

Russell  J.  Schreler,  Lee  F.  Thurner,  Jr. 

jj.  Paul  D.  Towner  III 
Michael  S.  Schroerlng  Jack  A.  Tozler 

Michael  F.  Schulcr  James  E.  Trawlnskl 

Thomas  F.  Schuster  John  L.  Troutman 

Robert  J .  Schutte  fl.y nn  D.  Trowbridge 

Robert  G.  Schwartz.  *Edmond  G.  Tucker 

jj.  Paul  A.  Tummonds 

Richard  D.  Scott  Howard  S.  Turner 

Thomas  F.  Scott,  Jr.  William  A.  Turner 

Dean  L.  Sedgwick  James  Tyng 

David  W.  Seldel  John  T.  Unlpan 

WayneA.Seim  Paul  J.  Valovich,  Jr. 

Ronald  L.  Sellers  Frank  P.  Vanderploeg 

Frank  L.  Settle  Peter  D.  Vanlobensels 

Ormond  G.  Sexton  Stuart  M.  Vantine 

Jesse  S.  Shaffer  Raymond  V.  Van 

David  C.  Sheats  Wolkenten.  Jr 

Noel  Shlpman  Keith  M.  VanVelkln- 

John  F.  Shipway  burgh               ^     „^ 

Dale  G.  Shuman  William  C.  Vaughn  lU 

Paul  B.  Slgrest  George  A.  S.  Veronda 

Leigh  D.  Silllphant  William  M.  Vlck 

Guy  J .  Simmons  John  E .  Vomastlc 

Thomas  E.  Simons  Richard  A.  Vorce 

Wayne  F.  Simpson  Gary  J.  Vulgamore 

JarnesA.Small  Howard  E.  Waddell 

David  H.  Smith  David  L.  Wagner 
William  B.  Smlthson     Richard  H.  Wagner 

John  S.  Smock  Niles  A.  Walker 

Warren  T.  Smyth  Donald  A.  Wallls 

Albert  L.  Sneed,  Jr.  Henry  S.  Walsh 

William  A.  Snider  George  R.  Walters 

Paul  J.  Snyder  Victor  Y.  Walters 

Dag  Sohlberg  William  H.  Walton, 
Walter  C.  Spalding,  Jr.      Jr. 

David  A.  Spiegel  Allen  R.  Warmlngton 

Robert  H.  Spies  Kenton  D.  Warner 
Preston  W.  Staats,  Jr.  Edward  O.  Warren 
Tellmon  S.  Stallings  Ramon  L.  Warren 
William  A.  Stanford      James  T.  Watts 


Gary  W.  Weber  Richard  E.  Wolff 

William  C.  Webster  David  A.  Wolovick 

Paul  Weeks  Douglas  C.  Woodard 

Darren  E.  Weldauer  George  B.  Woodrlng, 
Larry  K.  WeittenhlUer      Jr. 

James  H.  Wendt  Kenneth  M.  Woodward 

Richard  D.  West  Robert  U.  Woodward 

Charles  S.  Westbrook  William  B.  Worthing. 
Jlmmie  D.  Westmore-     ton.  Jr. 

land  Ch-arles  T.  Wright 

David  L.  Wetherell  Donald  A.  Wright  HI 

Timothy  G.  Wettack  Harold  E.  Wright 

John  D.  Whelan  Jay  K.  Wright 

Allan  S.  White  James  F.  Wyatt,  Jr. 

Guy  W.  Wicks  Christian  Y.  Wyser- 

Edwln  G.  Wiggins  Pratte 

Clarence  D.  Wiles  Sterling  N.  Yoder,  Jr. 

Glennon  J.  Wllhelm  William  C.  Young 

Klaus  P.  Wllhelm  William  W.  Young,  Jr. 

Robert  B.  Wilkes  John  E.  Ystrom 

Ronald  G.  Wllklns  William  F.  Zabor 

Clyde  R.  Williams  James  S.  Zaylcek 

Gary  A.  Williams  Gilbreath  B.  Zealer 

John  G.  Williams  Charles  E.  Zettle 

Ralph  V.  Williams  John  T.  Zlck.  Jr, 

Richard  B.  Wllmot  II  Lee  A.  Zlegler 

Charles  A.  Wilson  Bruce  A.  Zimmerman 

George  K.  Wilson  Dennis  M.  Zimmerman 

Ronald  K.  Wise  Ronald  W.  Zlolkowskl 

Ronald  L.Wise  Walter  D.  Zitzkak 
Richard  B.  Wlthington  Joseph  A.  Zocher 

Douglas  M.  Witt  Vincent  P.  Zodlaco 
Dennis  L.  Wltzenburg  Ralph  E.  Zunlch 
Ronald  D.  Wolfe 

The  following-named, graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Erich  H.  Ashburn        "  Norman  C.  Meek 

Darren  L.  Ashe  WUliam  R.  MltcheU 

Gregory  E.  Bajuk  Randall  J.  Moore 

Warren  H.  Bakken  Seley  E.  Moore 
Darrel  L.  Bartelhelmer  WHliam  H.  Odell 

Robert  G.  Belcher  RandaU  E.  Offutt 

Donald  B.  Bell  Dennis  R.  Oldson 

Richard  M.  Berg  Gary  L.  Pace 

Patrlc  E.  Bonds  Peter  P.  Pappas 

Kenneth  W.  Boyer  Martin  J.  Polsenski,  Jr. 

Albln  P.  Bukowlck  Ronald  L.  Potts 

Robert  A.  Cattabriga  Donald  A.  Quinn 

Robert  W.  Cherry  Marshall  D.  Rester 

John  C.  Cogswell  HI  Philip  M.  Sanborn 

George  R.  Crosby  Victor  L.  Scherzinger 

Donavon  C.  Current  Harold  C.  Schleicher. 
Richard  L.  Cutchln  Jr. 

Melvln  C.  Dowden  John  D.  Schroder 

James  E.  Edwards  Clair  J.  Schrodt 

Bobby  L.  Faust  William  T.  Shenton 

Peter  C.  Flnne  James  R.  Simon 
Luther  L.  Fletcher  III  Elvln  B.  Standrich 
Margaret  A.  Frederick  Robert  D.  Stolt 

David  L.  Freeman  John  W.  Strother 

Robert  A.  Ford  Richard  F.  Tackett 

Robert  A.  Ham  Benjamin  E.  Thurston 

James  F.  Hampton  Charles  F.  Tlbbetts 

Cecil  A.  Harrison  Peter  A.  Trump 
Gregory  G.  HartenstelrJohn  D.  Turner 

Donald  D.  Hazen  Michael  T.  Vanecek 

Louis  A.  Hettel  Paul  E.  VanHouten 

LoweU  Hlbbard  Joseph  F.  Vargo 

Ross  G.  Hlbler  Clifford  I.  Waggoner 

Gary  D.  Hlckox  Dennis  L.  Wagner 

Dale  F.  Hicks  John  K.  Warner 

David  O.  Hinton  Carl  L.  Whlsman 

WUliam  E.  Hulse  Kenneth  J.  WUtshlre 

Henry  A.  Jatzek,  Jr.  Bobby  G.  Wise 

Delbert  R.  Kldd  Thomas  R.   Worthaffl, 
Amon  W.  Manning,  Jr.      Jr. 

Edward  T.  Martinez  Daniel  L.  Young  * 

Russell  H.  Mitchell  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander 
and  a  temporary  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  conunanders  in  the  Medi- 


cal Corps  of  "the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Allen  C.  Mlnser 
Leslie  Wiener 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  oflS- 
•      cers)    to   be   permanent   lieutenants   in   the 
'    Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Michael  B.  Hussey         John  E.  Williams 
Revls  W.  James.  Jr.       Raphael  P.  Smith 
Jay  H.  Miller,  Jr. 

Dirk  Frauenf elder  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named   (Naval  Reserve  oflQ- 

cers)    to  be  permanent  lieutenants    (junior 

grade)    and    temporary    lieutenants    in    the 

■    Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 

qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Edward  G.  Briscoe         Robert  M.  Gay 
William  H.  Browning.   Raul  A.  Morales 
3cl  Joseph  W.  Plautz 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jim  P.  Back  Paul  F.  Regan 

Nelson  T.  Crowell  Gary  C.  Robinson 

John  A.  Dertinger  Jon  E.  Schlff 

George  S.  Foster  Richard  W.  Wlckord 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  ofBcers  to 
be  reverted  to  permanent  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers. W-4  In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor   as   provided   by   law :    ^ 
Francis  X.  Bagllonl        George  W.  McMUlln 
Clarence  A.  Devine        Frank  D.  WUson 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Ofll- 
cer  Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
William  J.  Caldwell  Allen  A.  Llndeman 
William  A.  Davidson     John  S.  Lowery 

III  Thomas  J.  Marziaz 

Patrick  J.  Kahler  John  R.  Moore 

David  M.  Kowalskl        Donald  E.  PeUecchla 

The  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Richard  E.  Waters 

Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 

System 

Sherman  J.  Maisel.  of  California,  to  be  a 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve   System   for   the   unexpired 

term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1958. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Sam  Zagorla,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  December  16,  1969. 

■■  ^m^  ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 
Isaiah  58:  11:  The  Lord  shall  guide  thee 
continually  and  satisfy  thy  soul. 

Eternal  Grod,  our  Father,  grant  that 
our  aims  and  aspirations,  purified  and 
purged  of  all  self-seeking  and  selfishness, 
may  be  well  pleasing  imto  Thee. 

Inspire  us  with  a  willingness  to  be 
channels  and  co-workers  with  Thee  for 
the  fulfillment  of  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Thy  divine  purposes. 

Make  us  to  see  more  clearly  that  we 
are  joined  to  all  mankind  in  the  very 
depth  of  our  nature  and  help  us  discover 
the  glory  and  splendor  of  that  life  which 
binds  us  one  to  another. 

May  we  understand  more  clearly  that, 
if  we  had  the  love,  the  faith,  and  the 
hope  to  rise  to  those  heights  to  which 
Thou  art  continually  calling  us,  what 
wonder  and  blessedness  might  be 
wrought  among  us  and  all  men  every- 
where. 

Hear  us  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed 
Lord  in  whose  name  we  offer  our  prayers 
and  dedicate  our  lives.    Amen. 


was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  314 
Resolved.  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent Ifi  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of   his  office.     After  general   debate, 
which   shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours, 
to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may   demand  a  separate   vote 
in  the   House   on   any   of   the   amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  resolution  or  committee  substitute.    The 
previous    question   shall    be    considered    as 
ordered  on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
o?  without  instructions.    After  the  passage 
of  H.J.  Res.  1.  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shaU  be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  S.J.  Res.  1  and  It  shall  then  be  in 
order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  said  Senate  Joint 
resolution  and  to  insert  the  provisions  of 
H.J.  Res.  1  as  passed  by  the  House. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of   the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSING  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  have  permission 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  1, 1965 : 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

John  L.  Sweeney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

U.S.  Army  i 

The  following  officer  presently  on  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  1211. 
3442,  and  3447,  as  Indicated : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hobart  Hewett.  012328.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  major  general  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  temporary 
major  general  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  permission  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUCCESSION  TO  THE   PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  COLMER  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Young),  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
reported  the  following  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  314,  Rept.  No.  217),  which 


ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL  AUTHORITY 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  COLMER  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Young  ) ,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
filed  the  following  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  273,  Rept.  No.  218) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  273 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  141.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  is 
hereby  authorized  to  send  five  of  its  members 
and  two  staff  assistants  to  Lima,  Peru,  to 
attend  the  South  American  Regional  Meet- 
ing of  the  International  Road  Federation 
from  May  14,  1965,  to  May  24,  1965,  inclusive. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties  under  section  190(d) 
of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided.  (1) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence 
in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  In  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regtilatlons,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  (2)  that  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion m  excess  of  actual  transporUtlon  costs: 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose 

That  each  member  or  ^employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
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whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportatio  i  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEH.  Evidently  a  quotum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hovise  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  591 

Adair  Gettys  Powell 

Ashley  Hawteins  Purcell 

Baldwin  Herlong  Roberts 

Bow  Hosmer  Roosevelt 

Brown.  Calif.  Jones,  Ala.  Rostenkowskl 

Byrnes,  Wis.  McClory  Sisk 

Conte  MacGregor  Smith,  Iowa 

Conyers  Mackay  Steed 

Curtis  Mathlas  Teague,  Tex. 

Dlggs  Michel  Toll 

Everett  Morton  Watklns 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Passman  Yates 

Foley  Patman 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Pepper 

'  The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  305  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.   Res.   305 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4257) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  now  in 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown],  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  305 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4257, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute 
amendment  now  in  the  bill. 

H.R.  4257  further  amends  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  in 
order  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Nation's  active  manpower  policy.  The 
bill  would  extend  the  terminal  date  un- 
til June  30,  1968,  continue  100-percent 
Federal  financing  until  June  30,  1966, 
continue  100-percent  Federal  financing 
until  June  30,  1966,  and  change  State 
matching  requirements  thereafter  to  10 
percent  of  the  costs  of  institutional 
traininl.  in  cash  or  kind.  It  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  stimulate  and 
assist  job  development  programs  to  fill 
unmet  semce  needs;  expands  the  Sec- 
retary's research  authority  under  title 
I,  authorizing  the  use  of  grants  as  well  as 
contracts,  and  providing  explicit  direc- 
tion to  imdertake  experimental  and 
demonstration  manpower  projects;  ex- 
tends and  increases  the  authorization 
for  labor  mobility  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  establishes  trainee  bonding 
demonstration  project  authority;  liber- 
alizes- training  allowances  with  respect 
to  amount,  duration,  and  eligibility;  per- 
mits payment  of  daily  commuting  costs 
of  trainees;  rationalizes  the  national 
manpower  training  program  by  bringing 
the  training  program  for  redevelopment 
areas,  now  provided  in  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act;  and  replaces 
the  existing  title-by-title  limitation  on 
annual  appropriations  with  an  open  end 
authorization  for  the  entire  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  305. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, my  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  [Mr.  Colmer],  explained  not 
only  the  rule  but  the  contents  of  the  bill 
the  rule  makes  in  order  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  with  certain  amendments. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  reported  this 
measure  unanimously.  I  know  the 
Committee  on  Rules  approved  the  rule 
without  difficulty  or  controversy.  It  is 
entirely  possible,  inasmuch  as  this  meas- 
ure does  carry  a  number  of  amendments 
and  changes  in  the  present  act,  that 
there  may  be  some  additional  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
after  general  debate  has  closed.  I  know 
of  no  general  opposition  either  in  the 
rule  or  in  this  legislation  itself  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  thp 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4257)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  E>evelopment  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
pm'poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4257,  with  Mrs. 
Griffiths  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  speak  to  this 
House  today  on  behalf  of  H.R.  4257,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Manpower  Act  of  1965." 
This  bill  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  amends  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 

The  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing program  established  by  that  act  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  weapons  we 
have  in  this  Nation's  continuing  battle  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  our  human  resources 
and  to  realize  the  full  productive  poten- 
tial of  the  American  people.  The  new 
amendments  to  the  act,  proposed  in  H.R. 
4257,  are  designed  to  make  certain  we 
will  be  able  to  use  this  weapon  vigorously 
and  effectively  in  the  years  ahead — and 
in  all  50  States  of  this  coimtry. 

The  bill  makes  necessary  changes  in 
the  act's  present  provisions  for  non- 
Federal  matching  contributions  to  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
training  costs.  It  also  expands  the 
eligibility  for  receipt  of  weekly  subsist- 
ence allowances  by  trainees  enrolled  in 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program.  In  several  other  ways  it  re- 
duces the  financial  hardships  that  have 
discouraged  some  workers  from  taking 
training  imder  the  act  and  which  have 
virtually  forced  some  to  drop  out  of  train- 
ing before  completion.  The  bill  further 
broadens  the  program  to  provide  more 
adequate  training  for  those  with  espe- 
cially deprived  educational  backgrounds 
and  to  those  capable  of  being  trained  for 
some  of  the  advanced  occupational  skills 
that  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  has  heretofore  not 
been  able  to  reach  effectively. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  presented  in  more  detail  by  ray 
fellow  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  . 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  a  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  two  of  our  colleagues, 
in  particular,  as  we  consider  this  bill 
One  is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland],  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.    He,  more  than 


anv  other  Member  of  this  House,  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  Manpow- 
pr  Development  and  Training  Act  ever 
since  the  early  days  of  the  87th  Congress 
4  years  ago,  when  he  first  began  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  manpower  and  auto- 
mation problems  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  passage  of  the  act.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylva-nia  can  be  justly  proud 
of  his  legislative  accomplishments  in 
making  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  a  reality  and  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  further  legislation 
which  he  introduced  in  1963  to  amend 
the  act  in  a  number  of  valuable  ways. 
It  is  h?s  bill,  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  which  we  consider  today 
as  we  again  seek  to  improve  this  act  by 
new  amendments. 

The  other  Member  to  whom  special 
mention  should  be  accorded  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  one 
of  the  most  effective  leaders  in  the  effort 
that  originally  created  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  During 
February,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  very  ably 
chaired  the  select  subcommittee  through 
2  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  bill  before  us 
today.  He  has  an  exceptionally  fine  un- 
derstanding of  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program,  and  I  know 
of  no  one  better  qualified  to  explain  to 
this  House  the  need  for  keeping  this  in- 
dispensable program  alive  and  healthy. 

As  I  stand  here  today,  I  cast  my  mind 
back  4  years  to  the  month  of  March 
1961,  when  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania opened  the  first  day  of  hear- 
ings of  his  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
employment and  the  Impact  of  Automa- 
tion—a subcommittee  which  I  had  estab- 
lished as  one  of  my  earliest  acts  after 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  spoke  to  the 
large  audience  present,  before  I  turned 
the  hearing  over  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  told  them  that  these 
"might  well  be  the  most  important  hear- 
ings in  this  Congress  concerning  do- 
mestic issues  during  this  session." 

As  it  turned  out,  those  hearings  paved 
the  way  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act — one  of  the  first  and 
most  creative  items  of  major  legislation 
that  has  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  during  my  tenure 
as  chairman.     We  reported  the  Man- 
power Act  from  the  committee  in  August 
1961,  with  unusually  strong  bipartisan 
suppoit  from  our  committee  members. 
We  were  unable  to  get  it  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  for  final  action  until  Feb- 
ruary 1962  but,  when  it   at  last  came 
before  this  House,  it  was  passed  by  a 
great  bipartisan  majority.    I  would  like 
,  to   congratulate   those   here    today,   on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  voted  3  years 
ago  to  establish  the  manpower  develop- 
ment   and    training    program.      They 
showed,  by  their  votes,  their  deep  con- 
cern for  our  unemployed  workers  and 
by  their  faith  that  unemployed  Amer- 
icans would  respond  vigorously  to  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  new  skills  that  would 
help  restore  them  to  jobs;    I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  their  faith  was 
not  misplaced. 


Four  years  ago,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania's  subcommittee 
opened  hearings  on  unemployment  and 
the  impact  of  automation,  the  Nation's 
unemployment  rate  was  just  a  shade  un- 
der 7  percent.  One  American  worker 
out  of  fifteen  was  without  a  job  and  look- 
ing for  work.  Since  then,  we  have  made 
some  progress,  it  is  true.  Today,  the  un- 
employment rate  stands  at  approxi- 
mately 5  percent.  One  out  of  every 
20  workers  in  America,  rather  than  1  out 
of  every  15,  is  now  unemployed  and  seek- 
ing a  job. 

But  let  us  not  allow  this  gradual  im- 
provement— over  a  period  of  4  years — 
to  make  us  complacent,  or  to  blur  our 
perception  of  the  great  human  waste 
still  created  by  this  Nation's  stubborn 
unemployment  problem.  A  5-percent 
rate  of  unemployment  is  intolerably 
high  and  needlessly  high.  If  we  look 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  see  that  almost 
every  one  of  the  democratic  nations  of 
Western  Europe  has  an  unemployment 
rate  below  ours,  and  which  has  been  be- 
low ours  for  years.  And  not  just  slightly 
below  ours.  Their  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment are  typically  one-half,  or  even  less, 
the  rate  in  the  United  States. 

What  the  democracies  of  Western 
Europe  have  done,  we  can  do.  We  also 
can  push  our  unemployment  rate  down 
to  an  acceptably  low  level— if  we  are 
really  determined  to  do  so,  and  if  we 
energetically  carry  out  the  policies  which 
are  necessary.  One  of  these  poUcies, 
and  one  of  the.  most  important,  is  the 
maintenance  of"  an  adequate  manpower 
development  and  training  program. 

In  this  so-called  affluent  society  of 
ours,  let  us  not  forget  that  last  year, 
1964,  some  13  to  14  million  Americans 
experienced  involuntary  unemployment 
at  some  time  or  another  during  the  year. 
Let  us  also  not  forget  that  in  February 
of  this  year,  the  latest  month  for  which 
we  have  official  figures,  there  were  4,200.- 
000  unemployed  workers  in  this  country. 
Think  of  that  for  a  moment:  more  than 
4  million  jobless  Americans  looking 
for  work.  Of  these,  more  than  1  million 
had  been  vainly  seeking  jobs  for  15 
weeks  or  longer — 1  million  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  had  been  suffering  contin- 
uously from  unemployment  for  more 
than  3  months.  And.  as  of  this  Feb- 
ruary, over  400.000  of  our  workers  had 
been  without  jobs  for  more  than  6 
months. 

These  400.000  workers,  incidentally, 
who  had  borne  the  crushing  burden  of 
unemployment  for  6  straight  months  or 
more,  constitute  a  much  larger  group 
than  the  total  number  of  people  we  ex- 
pect to  train  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  in  the  com- 
ing year.  I  advise  anyone  who  hears 
claims  that  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  is  unneces- 
sarily large  just  to  look  at  the  number 
to  whom  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  can  be  given  in 
any  one  year.  Then  compare  that  num- 
ber to  the  massive  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  Nation. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  that  we  should  call 
to  mind.  In  February  of  this  year,  more 
than  1   million  workers  who  normally 


work  full  time  were  only  able  to  get 
part-time  employment.  These  workers 
were  not  counted  as  among  our  unem- 
ployed—but they  certainly  were  not  fully 
and  productively  employed.  In  addition, 
there  were  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  were  not  actually  counted  as 
unemployed  only  because  they  had  be- 
come too  discouraged  and  demoralized 
to  continue  an  apparently  hopeless 
search  for  work.  They  thus  dropped 
out  of  the  Nation's  labor  force.  We  have 
now  learned — as  a  result  of  the  man- 
power research  provided  for  under  title 
I  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act — how  frequently  disad- 
vantaged workers,  those  with  little  edu- 
cation or  skill  training,  are  found  to 
have  dropped  entirely  out  of  the  labor 
force,  and  thus  right  out  of  our  official 
unemployment  statistics. 

Finally,  we  shoul'd  not  forget  that  the 
unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite 
workers  continues — as  it  has  for  years — 
to  be  more  than  twice  the  rate  for  white 
workers.  Tliis  great  gap  becomes  even 
wider  when  we  look  just  at  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  6  months  or  more  of 
long-term  unemployment.  "Whatever 
the  overall,  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment may  become  in  this  country,  we 
will^never  reach  a  truly  acceptable  sit- 
uation until  we  have  lifted  the  dispro- 
portionately heavy  load  of  unemploy- 
ment that  has  borne  down  so  harshly, 
for  so  long,  on  the  members  of  our  so- 
ciety who  are  the  victims  of  inadequate 
education  and  racial  discrimination. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  not  directed  exclusively 
toward  the  unemployed  worker  since  it 
establishes  a  broad  and  flexible  program 
for  raising  the  skill  level  of  the  American 
labor  force.  Employed  workers  as  well 
as  the  tmemployed  can  also  be  helped 
under  the  program  to  gain  new  skills. 
But  the  act  gives  top  priority,  in  selec- 
tion for  training,  to  the  unemployed. 
The  act  focused  when  it  was  first  con- 
ceived, primarily  upon  the  unemployed 
adult,  with  substantial  previous  work 
experience,  particularly  the  unemployed 
worker  with,  dependents.  And  this  is 
still  the  act's  central  focus  although  the 
act  was  amended  in  1963  to  make  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
training  accessible  to  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  young  workers  without 
family  responsibilities. 

If  we  look  in  detail  at  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program,  we 
find  that  almost  90  percent  of  the  train- 
ees who  have  been  enrolled  so  far  were 
totally  unemployed  at  the  time  they 
were  selected  for  training.  Of  these, 
about  half  had  been  vainly  striving  ^o 
find  work  for.  3  months  or  more  and 
almost  one-third  for  6  months  or  longer. 
These  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees,  in  other  words, 
have  been  drawn  in  large  proportion 
from  American  workers  who  clearly 
faced  vei-y  severe  difficulties  in  finding 
jobs  v^nthout  training  in  new  skills.  This 
fact  makes  the  rate  of  success  in  placing 
these  trainees,  once  they  have  com- 
pleted Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  tnuning,  even  more  im- 
pressive. 
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I  shall  point  up  very  briefly  a  few 
more  facts  describing  the  workers  we 
have  been  training  under  this  program. 
More  than  25  percent  of  them  have  been 
nonwhite — which  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  proportion  of  nonwhite  workers  suf- 
fering from  long-term  unemployment  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  half  of 
the  trainees  have  been  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, and  about  one-fourth  have  been 
workers  with  three  or  more  dependents. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  trainees  have  "had 
3  or  more  years  of  previous  work  expe- 
rience. These  are  experienced  workers 
whose  jobs  have  disappeared  and  who 
now  need  to  acquire  new  skills  in  order 
to  get  reestablished  in  secure  and  pro- 
ductive employment. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  this 
House  that  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  was  born,  in  part,  out 
of  the  conviction  that  an  unemployment 
compensation  check  or  a  relief  check  is 
just  not  enough.  The  unemployment 
insurance  office  or  the  public  welfare 
board  can  hand  out  enough  money  to 
keep  the  unemployed  worker  and  his 
family  from  actually  starving  or  freez- 
ing to  death,  but  we  will  never  be  able  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  millions  of 
Americans  have  had  their  lives  short- 
ened from  malnutrition  and  inability  to 
get  decent  medical  care,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult from  unemployment.  Still  a  hand- 
out of  money  is  no  compensation  for  the 
unemployed  worker's  feeling  that  he  is 
rejected,  that  he  is  useless,  that  there  is 
no  place  for  him  in  this  great  productive 
economy  of  ours.  How  does  it  feel  to 
spend  week  after  week  asking  for  a  job 
and  be  turned  down  time  and  time 
again?  Thousands  of  the  people  who 
have  been  trained  under  the  Manpower 
Developing  and  Training  Act  know  ex- 
actly how  it  feels,  because  this  was  their 
painful  experience  before  they  entered 
training.  What  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment Training  Act  program  offered 
them  was  not  just  a  weekly  check,  but 
something  far  more  important — a 
chance  to  equip  themselves  with  skills 
that  would  help  them  to  escape  from 
the  demoralizing,  spirit-corroding  status 
of  being  unemployed. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to 
be  one  of  the  great  acts  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  our  Nation's  history.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  House  wi^  further 
strengthen  this  act  by  passing  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today,  and  that  it  will 
pass  it  by  a  massive  bipartisan  majority. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  bill  has  a  pe- 
culiar personal  interest  for  me.  When  I 
became  chairman,  even  before  the  Con- 
gress met  to  formalize  my  chairmanship, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  HoLLANDl,  telephoned  me  the 
day  after  election  in  November  and  said, 
"Let  us  do  something  about  the  problem 
of  automation." 

Beglruiing  the  second  day  after  elec- 
tion in  Washington  we  worked  together 
on  this  bill  during  November  and  De- 
cember. Mr.  Holland  is  the  father  of 
this  bill.  This  is  the  first  definitive  bill 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  automation.  It 
is  a  totally  new  idea  and  as  all  new  ideas 
do.  it  eventually  comes  to  the  place  where 


it  needs  to  be  examined  and  strength- 
ened. This  is  what  we  are  doing  here 
today. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  has  done  yeoman  service  as  the 
acting  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
during  the  unfortunate  illness  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland.] 

I  would  like  to  bring  before  the  House 
a  few  pertinent  facts  about  this  new  con- 
cept and  point  out  that  6.700  projects  for 
nearly  320.000  trainees  were  approved 
during  the  first  29  months  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Projects  are  still  being 
processed.  Through  December  of  last 
year  91,000  enrollees  have  completed  their 
course  in  both  the  institutional  and  on- 
the-job  training  programs. 

The  proof,  even  though  this  is  a  new 
idea — and  it  was  a  good  one — is  the  fact 
that  these  people  who  were  unemploy- 
able or  unemployed  were  unemployable 
because  they  lacked  skills  or  were  unem- 
ployed because  they  had  skills  but  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  use  them. 

Madam  Chairman,  75  percent  of  the 
trainees  in  these  courses  have  now  been 
placed  in  jobs.  This  one  fact  alone  in 
terms  of  taking  people  ofT  the  public  wel- 
fare roll,  reducing  social  security  welfare 
payments,  and  increasing  income  from 
State  and  Federal  taxes  has  more  than 
paid  for  the  cost  of  this  legislation  so  far. 

Also,  Madam  Chairman,  in  the  on-the- 
job  training  program,  90  percent  of  the 
men  and  women  who  receive  training  in 
the  on-the-job  training  program  have 
been  placed  and  are  employed. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Holland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
the  two  previous  sessions  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  acted  on  manpower 
training  legislation. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
was  passed.  For  the  benefit  of  our  new 
Members  this  session,  I  would  like  to  say 
this  legislation  resulted  from  a  personal 
survey  I  conducted,  immediately  follow- 
ing President  Kennedy's  election,  and 
public  hearings  of  an  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  and  the  Impact 
of  Automation  which  Chairman  Powell 
created  and  to  which  he  appointed  me 
chairman,  early  in  1961.  With  unem- 
ployment and  its  ever-increasing  rate  of 
growth  considered  as  a  most  important 
domestic  problem — all  avenues  were  ex- 
plored in  an  effort  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program — with  its  provi- 
sions to  retrain  heads  of  families  in  the 
newer,  needed  skills — to  replace  those 
which  automation  had  made  obsolete — 
appeared  to  be  the  most  logical  approach 
to  those  of  us  who  had  seriously  studied 
this  problem.  This  act  also  provided 
funds   for    demonstration   and   experi- 


mental programs  aimed  at  discovering 
the  best  methods  for  retraining  our 
unemployed.  The  new  Members  might 
be  surprised  to  know  that  this  legis- 
lation was  considered  "revolutionary" 
by  some  for  it  had  the  Federal 
Government  accept  the  responsiUlity 
of  trying  to  rehabilitate  our  unem- 
ployed. However,  when  this  act  was 
finally  passed  in  March  1962,  it  was 
hailed  as  the  "first  piece  of  constructive 
labor  legislation  passed  by  Congress  since 
1938." 

Occupational  training  courses  started 
officially  in  September  1962  as  appropria- 
tions  for  the  program  were  delayed  that 
year.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  act  to  find  out  that 
we  had  overestimated  the  ability  of  our 
unemployed  and  underestimated  the 
fundamental  requirements  necessary  for 
retraining  in  the  needed  skills. 

The  88th  Congress  was  called  upon— 
early  in  1963 — to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program 
and  provide,  in  addition  to  thi^  52  weeks 
of  occupational  training,  20  weeks  of 
academic  educational  training,  as  only 
one  out  of  seven  applicants  for  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  could  qualify.  We  were  also 
requested  to  extend  full  Federal  financ- 
ing of  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1964 
as  the  States  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  provide  appropriations  to  cover  the 
required  50  percent  of  costs. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  was  enlarged  and  extended 
with  full  Federal  coverage  of  the  costs 
for  the  period  through  June  30,  1965, 
with  the  States  required  to  pay,  after  that 
date,  one-third  the  cost  of  the  program. 
The  amendments  were  passed  in  Decem- 
berl963. 

Today,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  I  ask  the  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress  to  pass  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program — amend- 
ments which  again  broaden  the  cover- 
age of  the  program,  lengthen  the  train- 
ing period,  increase  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance in  specific  cases,  and  make  other 
provisions  including  the  extension  of  full 
Federal  financing  for  1  more  year — fiscal 
year  1966— with  the  States  share,  start- 
ing July  1,  1966,  being  reduced  to  only 
10  percent  in  cash  or  kind. 

The  success  of  this  program,  in  re- 
spect to  reclaiming  individuals  and  re- 
storing their  ability  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient once  more,  is  well  known.  The 
records  show  that  between  70  and  80 
percent  of  those,  who  have  completed 
their  training,  are  now  employed.  The 
fact  that  no  opposition  was  raised  in  the 
Full  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, when  this  legislation  was  reported 
out,  demonstrates  not  only  bipartisan 
support  but  also  the  sincere  recognition 
of  the  need  for  the  continuation  of  this 
program. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  national  econ- 
omy has  a  growth  rate  of  5  percent — 
and  conditions  are  considered  very 
good— but  it  also  is  apparent  that  we 
are  having  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  in  our 
attempt  to  get  our  rate  of  unemploy- 
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^     ^  „o,.o^nf  «nd  keen  it  going    heap  of  prolonged  joblessness  miUions  of  and  given  commitments  of  funds  are 

ment  under  5  percent  and  keep  it  gomg    "eap^o^j^  citizens  who  needed  to  work  completed-in  addition  to  those  projects 

down.                                       J  ^  „v,or,<ra    and  wanted  to  work  but  could  not  find  that  have  already  been  completed— tms 

we  are  witnessing  a  d^ided  change    ^"^^^^t^^^^^el  labS?    I  would  Uke  to  program  will  have  successfully  equi^ 

inoureconomy-a  change  brought  about    »                remarks  by  paying  tribute  to  well  over  300,000  American  workers  with 

by  the  new  technological  developm^^^^^    SSf ^ht  Se  S  the  gentleman  from  new  and  much-needed  skills.    About  90 

in  the  industnal  segment  of  our  society^    Pennsylvania  for  these  neglected  mem-  percent  of  these  trainees  je  should  note 

According    to    a    Brookings    Institute    ^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^_  ^^^^    ^^^^y   unemployed    before   they 

study:                                       .    ^  ^  ^  ^.     tinuing  struggle  that  he  sometimes  car-  entered    Manpower    Development    and 

industry  is  getting  J"°^%  °f  P"* /^^j^^'g    Hed  on  nearly  alone  in  which  he  per-  Training  Act  training,  and  practically  aU 

dollar  invested  (from  i^*^  *°ii^2  ,^.f^f  °v    severed  despite  all  obstacles.    Its  fruit  is  of  the  remainder  were  part-tune  workers 

f  ^""^ew'Sianl  rdiqu'ipSrffrSriS    tTeSniSwer  development  and  Train-  or  underemployed  in  jobs  that  did  not 

less  lor  n^v  v ,  _,„  _  „,,  _,„„„^  .^^  ^^^  ^^  ^qq^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^g  jj^^gj.  success- 
ful programs  ever  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  now  proF>osed  amendments  to 
strengthen  and  improve  this  program 
which  are  embodied  in  H.R.  4257,  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

•     fior,  of  thpm    for   witnout  mem  uur        It  is  a  bill  which  has  received  the  en-     . ^v.  '  ,^«««i 

r.  nn  aLldTot  rem^in^^                      dorsement    of    both    the   majority   and  mately  60,000  more  pei^oris  in  the  specia 

^^^^on^H  we  hoi  to  ever  explo^^^^               minority  members  of  the  Committee  on  experimental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 

WP  do  know    S^we^er    that  cimpSters    Education  and  Labor.    It  is  also  a  bill  projects  that  ^ave  been  desi^^  for 

^1   acceSe   the   use   of    automated    whose  prompt  enactment  by  the  Con-  workers  in  our  sj^^ety  w^th  ^^fj 

will   ^c^^f^'^''*^„„„«^,^^ -f  __,„,„„mpnt    erpss  is  essential  in  order  to  preserve  severe  employment  problems.    These  ex- 

S'ToX"  wTb"  dLpS'   mS    f'emfnp^S  development  and  training  perlmental  and .  demonstration  project 

"  -    program.      This    program,    in    the    2^2 


Ipbs  lOr  new    uiaiiu  t»»»v»   "1 — I ■ 

Sent  of  the  GNP  in  1956  to  S'/^  percent 
in  1963)  As  a  result  wholesale  prices  stay 
stable  capacity  exceeds  demand,  output 
keeps  growing  but  jobs  stay  scarce. 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  use  of  com- 
puters is  just  beginning.  Let  me  assure 
all  concerned,  no  one  advocates  the  eUm- 
ination  of  them,  for.  without  them  our 


fully  use  their  potential  productive  ca- 
pacity. In  addition  to  these  trainees  I 
have  lust  described — those  enrolled  in 
the  standard  title  H  training  projects— 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  program  will  also  have  given 
counseling,  basic  education,  training, 
placement,  and  other  services  to  approxi- 


now  the  rate  of  displacement  is  said  to 
be  around  35,000  jobs  a  week,  and,  were 
it  not  for  automation,  thousands  of 
others  would  have  been  hired.  •  Time 
magazine  reports: 

If  U.S.  industry  were  to  automate  its  fac- 
tories to  the  extent  that  is  now  possible- 
net  to  speak  of  the  new  possibilities  opening 
up  each  year— millions  of  Jobs  would  be 
eliminated. 

In  1962— here  in  Congress— I  stated 
that  "automation  is  the  problem  of  the 
present  and  the  promise  of  the  future." 
We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  automation 
is  certain  to  liberate  both  manpower  and 
brainpower  to  tackle  tasks  once  consid- 
ered impossible  and  meet  human  needs 
now  felt  impracticable.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  feel  just  as  strongly 
that  those,  hurt  by  this  progress,  must 
be  helped— and  those  yet  too  young  to 
realize  the  impact  must  be  adequately 
educated  and  prepared  to  live  and  work 
in  a  highly  technical  world. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  amendments  in 
length;  however.  I  firmly  believe  they  are 
necessary  if  we  hope  to  see  our  presently 
unemployed  get  back  to  work,  as  well 
as 

no  fault  of  their  own^and  permit 
people  to  be  active  members  of  our  Gov 
ernment.     Frankly,  I  know  very,  very 
few  who  would  rather  receive  from  the 
Government  in  place  of  contributing  to- 
wards its  upkeep. 

May  I  remind  the  Members,  your  vote 
today  on  this  legislation  before  us  will 
help  determine  the  Nation's  economy  to- 
morrow. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan 
[Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today,  in- 
troduced and  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
is  a  further  step  in  the  effort  to  provide 
.  a  chance  for  TVmerican  workers  who  are 
without  the  skills  necessary  to  secure  and 
hold  substantially  gainful  employment. 
It  represents   the  latest  chapter  In  a 


years  since  it  began  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
has  made  an  impressive  contribution  in 
restoring  thousands  of  Americans  to  pro- 
•ductive  employment.  Those  of  us  who 
have  watehed  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  program  since 
its  inception  can  testify  to  the  satisfac- 
tion we  have  felt  as  it  has  demonstrated 
its  value  to  our  society. 

The  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing program  was  initiated  in  1962  x^ith 
exceptional  bipartisan  support  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress — as  was  shown 
by  the   large  majorities  that  voted  to 
pass  the  original  act.     Since  1962,  the 
program  has  proven  itself  a  success,  and 
has  developed  an  even  broader  base  of 
bipartisan  support.    The  act  was  amend- 
ed in  important  respects  in  late  1963— 
again  by  very  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses — and  the  additional  amendments 
proposed  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion this  year  have  received  a  strongly 
favorable  response.    Manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  is  not,  therefore,  a 
controversial  program.     It  is  now  well 
established  and  almost  universally  rec- 


have  constituted  an  extremely  valuable 
part  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program,  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  improving  techniques  for  assist- 
ing such  groups  as  older  workers  dis- 
placed by  automation,  workers  handi- 
capped by  extremely  limited  educational 
backgrounds,  nonwhite  workers,  and 
members  of  other  racial  minorities, 
members  of  low-income  farm  families 
who  are  struggling  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  employment  in  urban  areas,  and 
young  workers  who  dropped  out  of  school 
because  they  were  imable  to  adjust  to 
formal  academic  education. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
program.  With  the  funds  Congress  has 
appropriated  for  its  first  2V2  years  of  op- 
eration, a  total  of  almost  400,000  workers, 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  will  have 
been  involved  in  projects  that  are  com- 
pleted or  under  way. 

Has  the  program  been  worthwhile? 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
placement  rate  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  institutional  training  proj- 


employed  get  back  to  work,  as  weU    ^jg^ized  to  be  one  of  the  indispensable    ects  has  been  approximately  73  percent. 

those  who  will  be  unemployed  through    elements  in  this  Nation's  determined  at-    That  is,  almost  three-fourths  of  these 

fault  of  their  own^and  permit  these    ^^^         ^  ^^^  problems  of  unemploy-    trainees  are  shown  as  having  been  placed 


tack  upon  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  waste  of  our  human  resources. 
The  select  subcommittee  held  8  days 
of   hearings   in    February   on   the   bill. 
Without  exception,   the  witnesses  who 
came  before   us,  and  others  who  sub- 
mitted written  statements,  expressed  en- 
thusiastic  support   for  continuing   and 
expanding  the  manpower  program.    No 
one  requested  time  to  testify  against  the 
bill,   and  no   statements   in   opposition 
were   received.    The   bill   was  reported 
favorably  from  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  March  4.  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  and  with  several 
improving        amendments,       including 
amendments  proposed  by  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.    There  was  no 
minority  report. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  shall  discuss 
briefiy  what  has  been  and  is  being  ac- 
..  xc^>x.ocx.to  w.c  x»«.o.  ...«»,v..  -.-  -  complished  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
struggle  begun  many  years  ago  by  the  opment  and  Training  Act  program  By 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Hol-  the  time  all  the  regular  title  U  training 
LAND]  to  rescue  from  the  human  scrap    projects  tHat  so  far  have  been  approved 


trainees  are  shown  as  having  been  placed 
in  jobs  within  90  days  after  completing 
a  course  of  training.  For  the  relatively 
smaller  group  of  trainees  who  have  com- 
pleted Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  on-the-job  training  proj- 
ects, the  placement  rate  has  been  about 
94  percent^-this  higher  rate,  of  course, 
being  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  most 
on-the-job  trainees  begin  their  training 
in  the  establishment  of  employers  who 
expect  to  keep  them  on  as  permanent 
employees  after  the  training  period, 
while  trainees  in  the  institutional  proj- 
ects must  go  into  the  labor  market  to 
seek  jobs  when  their  training  is  over. 

We  can  say,  therefore,  that  around 
three-fourths  of  those  who  complete 
their  prescribed  course  of  training  are 
finding  jobs  within  a  relatively  short 
time  after  completion.  This  is  a  very 
solid  achievement— especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  9  out  of  10  Manpower  De- 
velopment  and   Training   Act   trainees 
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have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the. 
unemployed,  and  that  a  high  proportion 
had  been  without  jobs  for  3  months.  6 
months,  a  year  or  even  longer  before 
they  were  selected  for  training.  Indeed, 
this  is  an  achievement  substantially 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
many  who  voted,  3  years  ago,  to  pass 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  has  more 
thaif  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  original 
supporters.  It  is  putting  thousands  of 
Americans  back  to  work — including 
great  numbers  whose  long,  frustrating 
search  for  decent  employment  seemed 
almost  hopeless  before  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Act  training  pro- 
vided them  with  new  skills. 

The  cost  of  the  program,  when  set 
alongside  the  results  being  achieved,  is 
a  modest  one  for  a  great  nation  like  the 
United  States  to  pay.  Looking  at  the 
institutional  training  projects  and  the 
on-the-job  training  projects  combined, 
we  have  found  that  the  direct  cost  of 
training  one  worker — including  the  cost 
of  weekly  subsistence  allowances  to  those 
eligible  for  them — has  so  far  averaged 
around  $1,200  or  $1,300.  And  no  con- 
sideration has  been  given,  in  estimating 
this  average  cost,  to  the  fact  that  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  cost  of  the  weekly 
allowances  actually  just  takes  the  place 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
or  welfare  and  relief  payments  that  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  paid  to  many 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
trainees. 

The  cost  of  training  can  be  fully  and 
completely  measured  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  benefits,  of  course,  can- 
not be.  It  is  impossible  to  put  a  price 
tag  on  the  value  of  a  worker,  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  receive  when  he  is 
reclaimed  from  the  industrial  scrap 
heap,  when  his  self-confidence  is  restored 
through  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and 
marketable  skill.  These  are  benefits 
that  can  accumulate  over  the  lifetime  of 
the  worker — and  even  over  the  lifetime 
of  his  children,  whose  own  motivation 
and  chances  of  becoming  productive 
members  of  our  society  may  be  greatly 
damaged  if  their  father  falls  into  the 
discouraged  condition  of  the  chronically 
imemployed. 

The  desirability  of  manpower  training 
hardly  needs  to  be  defended  at  all,  if  the 
alternative  is  stagnation  and  demorali- 
zation. I  doubt  that  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  House  who  would  contend  that  it  is 
preferable  for  an  unemployed  worker — 
whether  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own 
interest  or  the  interest  of  our  society — 
to  spend  weeks  and  months  in  self-de- 
structive idleness,  rather  than  be  en- 
gaged in  skill  training  which  can  offer 
him  even  a  fair  fighting  chance  of  re- 
gaining a  place  in  the»world  of  work. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  just  to  those 
benefits  from  training  that  can  be  rough- 
ly estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  how- 
ever, the  clear  indication  is  that  man- 
power training  is  a  very  worthwhile  in- 
vestment in  human  beings.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
training  program  is  still  so  young  rela- 
tively, that  only  very  limited  informa- 
tion is  yet  available  on  the  incomes  and 


earnings,  over  a  period  of  time,  of  those 
who  have  completed  training.  But  I 
would  like  to  summarize  veiT  briefly  one 
of  the  few  studies  so  far  published  on 
this  question — a  study  carried  out,  with 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  of  the  country's 
most  distinguished  labor  economists, 
Gerald  Somers  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. This  study  examined  the  post- 
trailing  experience  of  approximately  500 
previously  unemployed  workers  who  com- 
pleted either  ARA  or  State-sponsored 
training  courses  in  West  Virginia,  and 
compared  their  experience  with  that  of 
a  control  group  of  unemployed  West  Vir- 
ginians, of  compai-able  background.  Ob- 
servations over  a  period  of  several  years 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  first 
group — those  who  had  completed  train- 
ing— enjoyed  a  very  significant  advan- 
tage over  the  control  group  with  respect 
to  stability  of  employment  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  incomes  they  were  able  to 
earn.  The  conclusion  of  this  University 
of  Wisconsin  study  was  that  it  had  pro- 
duced strong  evidence  that  the  benefits 
and  potential  benefits  of  manpower  re- 
training substantially  outweigh  the 
costs. 

In  concluding  my  comments  on  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  training,  I 
want  to  make  two  points,  to  help  us  see 
this  program  in  perspective.  First,  the 
total  amount  paid  out  to  unemployed 
American  workers  in  weekly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  last  year, 
1964,  was  more  than  $2 '2  billion.  By 
contrast,  the  amount  of  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  funds  com- 
mitted for  the  payment  of  weekly  train- 
ing allowances  during  the  year  was  not 
over  5  or  6  percent  of  this  figure.  For 
every  dollar  we  committed  to  support  a 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  trainee  last  year,  while  he  under- 
took training,  at  least  $15  to  $20  was  paid 
out  in  benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
who  were  not  being  trained. 

Secondly,  the  total  number  of  workers 
whom  the  Department  of  Labor  expects 
to  be  able  to  train  under  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program,  during  fiscal  1966 — on  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  administration 
budget — is  approximately  275.000.  This 
number  is  little  more  than  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  F>eople 
now  in  the  American  labor  force.  When 
we  consider  the  high  rate  of  productiv- 
ity Increase  and  of  technological  change 
In  our  economy,  with  its  constant  de- 
struction of  old  jobs  and  creation  of  new 
job  opportunities — and  when  we  consider 
that  the  Manpower  Development  and. 
Training  Act  program  is  now  providing 
new  skills  to  only  about  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  our  labor  force  each  year — 
then  I  think  the  proper  question  to  be 
asked  is  not  whether  we  are  trying  to  do 
too  much  with  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  but  whether  we  are 
trying  to  do  too  little. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  will  now  discuss 
the  main  provisions  of  the  bill  we  have 
before  us,  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act. 

This  bill  extends  the  life  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training.  Act 


program  to  June  30,  1968 — that  is,  for  2 
years  beyond  its  presently  scheduled  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30,  1966.  This 
extension  for  only  2  years  does  not  in- 
dicate that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  believe  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  may  not  need  a  man- 
power development  and  training  program 
after  1968.  It  simply  reflects  the  view 
that  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  should  be  reexam- 
ined, within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
by  the  committee,  in  order  to  develop  any 
legislative  action  that  the  future  may  re- 
veal is  needed  to  Improve  the  program. 

The  bill  provides  a  1-year  extension,  to 
June  30,  1966,  of  complete  Federal 
financing  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program.  After  fiscal 
1966,  a  non-Federal  contribution  of  10 
percent  will  be  required  for  the  costs- 
exclusive  of  the  costs  of  training  allow- 
ances— of  institutional  training  under 
title  II.  This  provision  maintains  the  re- 
quirement of  a  non-Federal  matching 
share,  but  it  also  sets  that  share  at  a 
level  which  will  not  threaten  our  ability 
to  keep  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  going  ahead  in 
high  gear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  successful  program,  and  that  it  is  an 
essential  program,  for  our  unemployed 
workers  and  for  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy. But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
most  States — not  all,  but  most — cannot 
take  on  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program.  The  provision  we  have  in  this 
bill,  therefore,  reflects  the  hard  reality 
of  the  fiscal  situation  that  faces  practi- 
cally all  of  our  States. 

The  bill  brings  under  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  the  sepa- 
rate training  program  which,  since  1961, 
has  been  operated  under  authority  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  That  act 
is  scheduled  to  expire  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  but  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing to  maintain  the  designation  of  re- 
development areas,  which  are  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  special  Federal  assistance.  Part 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  appropriation,  from  fiscal 
1966  on,  is  expected  to  be  specifically  set 
aside  for  training  in  these  redevelop- 
ment areas.  The  training  projects  in 
these  areas  will  differ  relatively  little 
from  other  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  projects.  The  chief  points 
of  difference  are  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  share  responsibility  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  redevelop- 
ment area  training,  and  that  any  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  individual  in 
these  areas  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
regular  weekly  subsistance  allowance 
when  selected  for  training,  whether  or 
not  he  meets  the  usual  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  act  eligibility  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  previous 
work  experience,  age,  and  family  status. 

This  bill  consolidates  all  research,  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  demonstra- 
tion, and  pilot  projects  under  title  I  of 
the  act,  and  explicitly  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  carry  out  such  projects. 
It  also  increases  somewhat  the  total  al- 
lowed spending  for  the  special  labor 
mobility  demonstration  projects  that 
were  authorized  by  our  amendments  to 
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the  act  of  1963,  and  extends  to  June  30, 
1967  the  deadline  for  concluding  these 
nrojects.  Under  title  I,  the  bill  also  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry 
out  two  more  specifically  named  types 
of  projects:  First,  a  job  development  pro- 
gram to  explore  means  of  creating  new 
employment  opportunities,  primarily  in 
the  service  trades;  second,  a  trainee 
placement  assistance  project,  which  will 
be  a  2-year  experimental  undertaking 
designed  chiefly  to  assist  the  placement 
of  trainees  with  police  records  who  need 
to  be  bonded  for  many  types  of  employ- 
ment and  who  find  it  difficult  or  virtually 
impossible  to  be  accepted  for  bonding 
by  commercial  surety  companies. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  extends 
the  period  for  which  a  trainee  may  re- 
ceive a  training  allowance  to  a  maximum 
of  104  weeks.    The  act  presently  limits 
allowances  to  a  maximum  of  52  weeks,  if 
the  trainee  is  engaged  in  strictly  occu- 
pational training,  or  to  a  maximum  of 
72  weeks,  if  he  is  in  a  course  which  in- 
cludes training  in  basic  education  skills 
as  well  as  occupational  training.    This 
provision  of  the  bill,  let  me  emphasize, 
is  not  intended  to  produce  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  average  planned  length  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  training  projects.     But  it  will 
give  flexibility  to  the  program  in  two 
desirable    respects— first,    by    allowing 
longer  periods  of  remedial  instnaction  in 
basic  education  skills  for  trainees  with 
especially    deprived    educational    back- 
grounds, and;  secondly,  by  enabling  the 
Manpower  Development   and   Training 
Act  training  projects  to  be  instituted  for 
a  variety  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
technical  occupations  which  are  pres- 
ently beyond  effective  reach  of  the  pro- 
gram, under  a  limit  of  52  weeks  for  oc- 
cupational training. 

The  bill  contains  a  set  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  financial  hardships 
that  bear  upon  many  Manpower  De- 
velopment  and   Training  Act  trainees, 
and  thereby  encourage  more  individuals 
to  enter  training  and  to  remain  in  train- 
ing until  their  prescribed  courses  are 
completed.   These  provisions  make  single 
people,  living  apart  from  their  families, 
ehgible  for  the  first  time  for  regular 
training  allowances.    Also,  eligibility  for 
allowances  is  now  extended  to  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family,  provided  that 
the  family  head  is  unemployed.     The 
amount  of  the  allowance  that  can  be 
paid  is  increased  for  one  category  of 
trainees — those  with  more  than  two  de- 
pendents.   For  each  dependent  beyond 
two,  the  allowance  may  be  increased  by 
$5.   The  maximum  increase,  however,  is 
$20 — which  could  be  received  by  a  trainee 
with  six  or  more  dependents.    The  final 
provision  to  be  mentioned  in  this  group 
is  one  which  authorizes  the  payment  of 
daily  transportation  costs  for  trainees, 
to  and  from  the  location  of  the  training 
site.    Since  these  costs  can  mount  up  to 
$3  to  $5  a  week  in  many  cases,  which  is 
a  much  more  than  nominal  proportion  of 
the  trainee's  weekly  allowance,  the  com- 
mittee has  endorsed  the  administration's 
proposal  to  begin  defraying  these  costs. 
The  few  remaining  provisions  of  the 
bin  are  of  a  technical  or  minor  nature, 
and  I  will  only  take  time  at  this  point  to 


comment  upon  one  of  them.  That  is  the 
provision  which  authorizes  Federal  pay- 
ment of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  projects  assigned  to  private  educa- 
tional and  training  Institutions,  even  af- 
ter the  10-percent  matching  provision 
becomes  effective  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1966.  This  provision  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  because  the  committee 
recognized  that  many  States  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  put  up  part  of  the  costs  of 
training  projects  outside  the  public  vo- 
cational school  facilities.  Yet  there  are 
quite  a  few  projects  which  can  be  most 
effectively  and  rapidly  carried  out  in 
private  Institutions.  The  committee  is 
convinced  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
reduce  greatly  the  participation  of  well- 
qualified  private  institutions  in  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Tialning  Act 
program.  For  that  reason,  it  has  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  this  exception  to  the 
non-Federal  10-percent  matching  re- 
quirement. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  bill  and  that  Its  passage  will 
mark  an  important  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  and  solidly  establish- 
ing it  for  the  future  on  a  sound,  viable 

bftsis. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?   • 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  authority 
which  was  transferred  from  the  ARA  to 
Manpower  Development  here  only  has 
to  do  with  training,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No  authority  is 
intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
future  ARA  project  grants? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  that  will  be  a  separate  matter  which 
will  be  brought  before  the  House  at  an 
appropriate  time  from  a  different  com- 
mittee. All  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here  is  to  increase  administrative  effi- 
ciency by  including  any  training  done  in 
redevelopment  areas  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  other 
programs  in  addition  to  ARA  that  are 
brought  under  this  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  No. 
There  are  others  that  perhaps  should  be, 
but  there  are  no  others  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  hoped  the  gentle- 
man could  say  that  all  of  these  training 
programs  had  been  brought  together 
under  one  tent. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  suggestion  Is  well  taken. 
I  hope  we  can  discuss  these  further  dur- 
ing the  debate  today. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  constructive  pieces  of  legisla- 


tion enacted  in  recent  years  to  assist 
people  in  getting  gainful  employment. 
Fortimately,  It  has  not  been  a  partisan 
issue  in  any  way.  The  subcommittee 
members  and  the  committee  members 
have  worked  diligently  and  have  come 
here  today  with  a  bill  that  both  sides 
agree  should  be  passed.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrock],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr.  QuieI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  have  done  a  superb  job. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  several  years 
ago  when  many  amendments  were  of- 
fered and  Mr.  Goodell  was  active  in  the 
legislation  at  that  time  it  was  predicted 
that  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive laws  In  this  field.  That  has 
proven  to  be  the  case. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrock], 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, 3  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  not  to  point  out  any  Inadequacies 
in  this  bill,  but  to  refer  to  the  fact  we 
have  a  continuing  obligation  to  proceed 
in  the  direction  this  bill  Indicates.  It  is 
important  that  we  continue  to  perfect 
this  program. 

One  of  the  main  objections  I  stressed 
when  this  bill  originally  passed  was  du- 
phcation  and  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping in  existing  programs.  Some  of 
the  overlapping  is  not  really  significant. 
To  some  degree  there  is  overlapping  In 
the  existing  vocational  training  program, 
but  this  is  not  an  important  factor. 

One  of  the  areas  of  overlapping,  which 
was  very  significant,  has  been  handled  by 
this  bill,  due  to  the  consideration  and 
study  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
That  of  course  is  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  program,  commonly 
called  ARA. 

I  think  this  is  basically  a  step  for- 
ward to  prevent  duplication,  to  bring 
existing  efforts  under  one  general  pro- 
gi-am.  I  would  point  out  at  the  same 
time  that  we  do  have  a  continuing  ob- 
ligation to  incorporate  other  similar  pro- 
grams into  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Again.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
has  recognized  this  and  has  been  very 
diligent  In  this  field.  Even  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  the  improvement  of 
this  law,  there  will  still  be  overlapping  in 
several  Important  areas. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  aware 
of  the  gentleman's  interest  in  making 
this  more  efficient.  We  share  his  belief 
that  we  ought  to  consider  the  entire  field 
of  training  and  we  hope  to  do  that  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  particularly  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  because 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive subcommittees  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  ARA  is  brought 
into  manpower  development  training. 
We  do  have  existing  programs  which  at 
the  present  time  should  be  considered. 
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although  we  are  not  going  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  SE>ecific  bill. 

I  read  the  following  from  page  127  of 
the  President's  manpower  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  March  of  1965, 
to  give  you  an  ideia  of  the  further  obliga- 
tion of  our  committee  in  studying  these 
programs: 

It  is  still  too  early  to  evaluate  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  programs. 

That  is  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  so-called  poverty  program. 

The  law  has  been  in  effect  only  6  months. 
By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  these 
programs  are  expected  to  be  providing  work 
training  for  some  200,000  young  people. 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  one  basic  program  which  is 
operating  simultaneously  with  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram. There  is  also  another  program 
which  I  hope  in  the  future  we  will  con- 
sider incorporating  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  You  all  recall  when  we  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  there  were  pro- 
visions for  basic  training  or  retraining, 
as  the  case  might  be,  where  workers 
were  harmed  by  the  effect  of  imports. 
This  program  has  not  been  very  fully  im- 
plemented yet  but  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
in  the  future.  It  is  important,  I  hope, 
that  we  as  members  of  the  committee  in 
the  further  study  of  this  bill  will  en- 
deavor to  incorporate  into  this  act  the 
provisions  of  the  Ti-ade  Expansion  Act 
which  provide  for  training  in  the  case  of 
those  employees  who  are  hurt  by  the  im- 
pact of  imports. 

I  also  hope  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  provisions  providing  for  retraining 
can  at  least  be  coordinated  with  this 
program  if  they  are  not,  indeed,  placed 
under  the  efiBcient  leadership  that  is 
offered  by  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ought  not  this  bringing 
together  of  the  training  programs  to 
have  come  in  thus  bill?  The  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  is  embodied  in  the  program, 
and  the  poverty  program,  too.  How  do 
you  get  thenL  in? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  but  I  also  feel  the  sub- 
committee has  done  a  very  admirable 
job  of  recognizing  this  problem  and 
bringing  the  ARA  into  this  bill.  We  are 
considering  further  the  inclusion  of 
other  programs.  There  are  also  pro- 
grams being  advocated  regarding  those 
on  the  farm  who  may  be  moved  off  the 
farm,  programs  of  that  type,  which  we 
hope  will  be  incorporated  in  this  pro- 
gram.   So  we  have  made  progress. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  underscore  my  support  for  H.R. 
4257  and  also  focus  particiilar  attention 
on  some  aspects  of  the  task  of  manpower 
training  which  must  be  given  increased 
emphasis.  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  has  been  in  operation 


for  2'/2  years,  and  the  Nation  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  have  benefited  from 
its  provisions.  Nevertheless,  the  size  of 
the  yet  unaccomplished  task  is  so  great 
in  dimension  and  in  its  variety  of  prob- 
lems that  new  and  imaginative  tech- 
niques must  be  provided  to  meet  the 
challenge.  I  call  your  attention,  there- 
fore, to  the  provision  of  the  bill  before 
us  which  directs  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  administrators 
to  maintain  a  much-needed  program  of 
research  and  of  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Research,  experimentation,  and  dem- 
onstration are  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  an  effective  Federal  manpower  train- 
ing program.  The  resources  of  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  must  be  combined  with 
those  of  all  community  agencies  that  can 
contribute  innovations  to  the  total  train- 
ing effort  on  a  broad  and  continuing 
basis.  Much  of  the  experimental  and 
demonstration  effort  under  the  Man- 
power Act  thus  far  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  has  been 
concerned  with  finding  special  counsel- 
ing, testing,  and  referral  techniques. 
These  are  vital  needs — and  there  is  an 
equally  important  need  for  finding  unique 
training  methods  that  benefit  all  types 
of  individuals,  with  diverse  backgrounds, 
in  a  multitude  of  occupational  areas. 

There  are  groups  of  individuals  who 
continue  to  have  especially  serious  em- 
ployment problems  and  for  whom  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  H.R.  4257  are 
uniquely  designed.  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  experience  has 
shown  that  new  approaches  and  methods 
are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged worker  groups,  such  as  the 
undereducated,  the  non-English  speak- 
ing, the  migrant  workers,  out-of-school 
and  out-of-work  youths,  older  workers, 
minority  groups,  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped,  and  others.  New  ap- 
proaches are  needed  to  provide  jobs  and 
occupational  training  for  the  more  than 
a  million  unemployed  workers  with  less 
than  8  years  of  schooling,  for  older  work- 
ers who  comprise  about  40  percent  of  the 
long-term  unemployed,  for  the  nonwhite 
workers  who  have  double  their  propor- 
tionate burden  of  unemployment,  for  the 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  who 
account  for  one-third  of  the  unemployed, 
and  other  similarly  disadvantaged  work- 
er groups. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  alleviating 
the  burdens  of  unemployment  among 
these  severely  disadvantaged  workers. 
Up  to  this  time,  a  limited  experimental 
and  demonstration  program  has  been 
undertaken  under  title  11  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
The  projects  have  tested  and  evaluated 
new  or  improved  approaches  and  tech- 
niques for  testing,  counseling,  motivat- 
ing, finding  jobs  for  and  training  groups 
of  workers  with  especially  diflflcult  em- 
ployment or  training  problems.  They 
have  arranged  for  critical  supportive  so- 
cial services  and  supplemental  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  prevent  dropouts 
and  to  insure  successful  job  placement. 
They  have  utilized  a  wide  variety  of 


community,  educational,  employment, 
labor,  and  local  government  organiza- 
tions  wittf^special  expertise  in  solving 
or  investigating  the  problems  of  the  tar- 
get groups. 

By  January  1,  1965,  over  110  projects, 
serving  some  60,000  individuals  had  been 
authorized.  The  results  of  some  of  these 
projects  have  already  been  put  to  work 
in  improving  services  to  unemployed 
workers  in  regular  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  operations  and 
in  attacking  complicated  manpower 
problems. 

Nevertheless,  the  remaining  real  chal- 
lenge is  that  of  marshaling  additional 
know-how  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
these  severely  disadvantaged  workers. 
The  amendments  in  H.R.  4257  are 
pointed  toward  expanding  our  tools  and 
facilities  for  research  and  experimenta- 
tion under  title  I  of  the  act.  These  will 
be  stepping  stones  in  learning  how  to 
treat  causes  rather  than  symptoms  of 
our  still  present  manpower  problems, 
and  in  opening  up  job  opportunities 
which  might  otherwise  be  closed  for  rea- 
sons which  may  no  longer  apply. 

In  H.R.  4257,  we  now  give  the  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  program  the 
dignity  of  statutory  language  to  acknowl- 
edge its  rightful  place  in  the  total  range 
of  Manpower  Development  and  Ti-aining 
Act  activities.  Such  legislative  author- 
ity will  provide  specific  impetus  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  initiate  a  wide 
variety  of  imaginative  and  pioneering 
experimental  and  demonstration  man- 
power projects  to  meet  the  needs  and 
problems  of  workers,  areas,  industries, 
and  occupations  with  severe  or  unique 
employment  or  training  problems.  This 
type  of  pioneering  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  by  improving  regular  training 
projects  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  by  guiding 
industries,  communities,  organizations, 
and  the  Nation  to  the  solution  of  our 
manpower  problems. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — working  closely 
with  public  authorities  and  private 
groups  at  the  State  and  local  level— in 
developing  new  techniques  for  reaching 
and  training  our  disadvantaged  workers. 
New  methods  of  training  have  already 
been  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  individ- 
ual imagination  and  ingenuity  of  voca- 
tional educators,  in  cooperation  with 
public  institutions  and  private  business. 
For  example,  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  private  business  is  providing 
unique  training  methods  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  certain  data  processing  jobs  in 
a  relatively  short  time.  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
a  brief  description  of  this  and  certain 
other  interesting  projects  that  have  been 
developed  by  vocational  educators  in  co- 
operation with  public  employment  serv- 
ice ofBcials  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act. 

But  these  efforts  by  educators  so  far 
are  limited  in  scope.  A  massive  change 
in  training  practices  can  come  only 
through  an  extensive  research,  expert- 
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mental,  and.  demonstration  program 
which  'includes  participation  by  voca- 
tional educators  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  institutional  training  as 
well  as  supplementary  or  related  class- 
room instruction  for  on-the-job  training. 
The  amendment  to  the  act  expanding 
the  research,  experimental,  and  demon- 
stration program  is  designed  to  provide 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  coadminister  this  important 
activity  and  learn  more  about  how  to  de- 
velop and  implement  effective  testing, 
guidance,  counseling,  referral,  institu- 
tional training,  on-the-job  training,  job 
development,  and  placement  programs. 
I  am  gratified  to  see  this  provision  in 
the  bill.  It  would  not  have  been  as  good 
a  bill  without  it. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  include  the 
following : 

Some  Special  Experimental  and  Demon- 
stration Programs  Developed  bt  Voca- 
tional Educators  in  Cooperation  With 
Public  Employment  Service  Officials 
Under  Provisions  of  the  Manpower  and 
Training  Act — Additional  Innovations  in 
Manpower  Training  Programs 

1.  Basic  communications  skills  were  pro- 
vided in  manpower  training  programs  in  St. 
Loiiis,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  for 
socioeconomic  and  educationally  handi- 
capped persons  long  before  the  first  amend- 
ments to  the  act. 

2.  Project  "Prepare"  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  which  some  persons  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education  are  receiving  unique 
training  by  private  bvisiness  in  data  process- 
ing Jobs  by  combining  basic  education,  tech- 
nical instruction,  and  machine  practice  at 
significantly  reduced  class  hours  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

3.  High  school  graduation  was  tied  into  a 
telephone  occupations  training  program  in 
California  to  meet  employer  requirements. 

4.  The  Forest  Service  has  provided  tech- 
nical instruction  In  manpower  training  pro- 
grams in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  other 
States. 

5.  A  sewage  and  sanitation  maintenance 
facility  in  Missouri  serves  much  of  western 
United  States  in  this  specialized  occupa- 
tional area. 

6.  We  are  providing  training  that  reaches 
across  traditional  political  subdivisions  by 
serving  persons  with  special  needs  in  large 
regional  areas.  A  manpower  center  in  Iowa 
serves  regional  needs  in  data  processing  oc- 
cupations. We  are  now  working  with  the 
National  Farmers  Union  for  needed  rural 
manpower  training  on  a  regional  basis  In 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia;  plans  are  being  completed  for 
health  occupations  training  at  the  Appa- 
lachia  Hospitals,  Inc. 

7.  State  and  local  vocational  educators 
have  reached  far  beyond  the  local  high 
schools  for  training  facilities.  Hotels,  res- 
taurants, stores,  machine  shops,  garages,  and 
business  offices  are  examples  of  the  involve- 
ment of  private  business  in  providing  man- 
power training  facilities.  In  Oregon,  a  trade 
association  provided  rent-free  facilities  for 
a  very  successful  formal  waiter  training  pro- 
gram. In  another  State,  a  college  fraternity 
house  was  used  to  help  train  persons  with 
sight  disabilities.  We  have  heard  of  rooms 
being  used  In  very  unusual  places  such  as 
outdoor  theaters.  Private  schools,  com- 
munity agencies,  and  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment have  been  tapped  to  provide  institu- 
tional training  facilities. 

8.  Residential  manpower  training  centers 
have  been  the  forerunner  of  Job  Corps  sites 


such  as  those  In  Indiana  and  Ohio  where 
disadvantaged  youth  from  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  were  brought  Into  a  highly  desir- 
able training  environment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  the  fine 
statement  he  is  making.  I  agree  with 
the  points  he  is  making. 

Madam  Chairtnan,  I  heartily  approve 
of  the  objectives  of  H.R.  4257  and  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 

Certainly  one  of  the  penalties  which  we 
pay  for  automation  is  the  increased  re- 
quirements for  employment.  The  time 
has  long  past  when  the  average  unskilled 
laborer  can  walk  into  a  factory  and  get  a 
job  based  on  the  strength  of  his  muscles. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  assist  in  the 
upgrading  of  the  working  man  to  permit 
his  gainful  employment  at  a  relatively 
skilled  job.  Not  only  does  this  assist  the 
employee,  but  it  also  puts  a  potential  wel- 
fare recipient  in  the  ranks  of  the  wage 
earners  and  taxpayers  who  are  support- 
ing our  economy. 

The  Congress  has  set  a  goal  of  training 
400,000  persons  in  the  3-year  program 
and  by  the  end  of  1964  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  objective 
had  nearly  been  reached.  Training  op- 
portunities were  brought  not  only  to  dis- 
placed older  workers  but  to  unskilled 
youth  whose  absorption  into  the  labor 
force  is  increasingly  difficult. 

The  present  legislation  will  extend  and 
modify  the  existing  program  to  permit 
full  Federal  funding  through  June  30, 
1966. 

Already  under  the  act  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  there  exists  in  the  country 
a  vast,  untapped  potential  for  job  devel- 
opment in  a  variety  of  service  activities. 
These  additional  jobs  would  very  likely 
remain  unfilled  without  the  activities 
that  would  be  possible  under  this  act. 

This  legislation  will  perform  a  neces- 
sary and  unusual  function  in  our  complex 
industrial  society  and  I  am  confident  that 
its  worth  will  be  demonstrated  increas- 
ingly as  time  goes  by. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mi*.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
do  not  intend  to  use  the  entire  10  min- 
utes. 

Having  had  an  active  role  in  the  origi- 
nal development  of  the  Manpower  E>evel- 
opment  and  Training  Act,  I  take  special 
pride  that  since  its  enactment  we  have 
had  a  bipartisan  approach  to  changing 
the  legislation  and  improving  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces 
of  legislation  we  have  had  to  try  to  meet 
the  problems  of  unemplos^ient  and  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  this  country. 
I  believe  the  bill  as  it  is  written  takes 
^Jjie  natural  next  step  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  this  program. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  is  beginning 
the  process  of  bringing  other  training 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 


We  wrote,  with  great  care,  a  number 
of  amendments  into  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment  and   Training   Act   of    1962 
to  be  sure  that  we  would  have  a  minimum 
danger  of  scandals,  to  be  sure  that  these 
programs  would  be  directly  related  to 
the  needs  in  an  area,  that  they  would 
be  related  to  the  existing  educational 
facilities  and  training  facilities,  and  to 
be  sure  that  education  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  labor  in  the  administration, 
and  that  the  program  would  take  care  of 
those  in  greatest  need  first — those  who 
are  heads  of  households,  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, the  breadwinners,  and  out  of  work. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  4257 
which  extends  and  further  amends  the 
Manpower  Development   and   Training 
Act  of  1962.    This  act  is  one  in  which  I 
take  a  measure  of  personal  pride  and 
satisfaction  because  it  contains  so  many 
important  contributions  by  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor.    In    1962,    the    Republican 
substitute   bill   which   I   authored   was 
presented  to  the  House  and  adopted.    A 
total  of  29  major  changes  were  made  in 
the  administration's  onginal  proposal  in 
1962  by  the  Republican  substitute. 

Almost  all  of  the  criticisms  of  Federal 
manpower  training  efforts,  upon  exam- 
ination, are  found  to  be  directed  at  other 
programs,  such  as  those  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  so-called 
poverty  program.  These  other  pro- 
grams go  astray  because  they  lack  the 
carefully  devised  safeguards  and  criteria 
established  for  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Ti-aining  Act  at  the  insistence 
of  Republicans,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  Democrats  in  the  House. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  say  this  out 
of  any  partisan  malice,  but  to  emphasize 
the  advantages  to  the  Nation  of  genuine 
bipartisan  action  on  important  legisla- 
tion designed  to  meet  vital  national  ob- 
jectives. Unemployment  and  its  as- 
sociated ills  and  miseries  are  of  concern 
to  every  thinking  citizen  in  both  political 
parties;  measures  designed  to  combat 
these  conditions  need  the  constructive 
efforts  of  each  of  us,  if  such  measures  are 
to  succeed. 

I  cannot  help  but  compare  the  action 
of  this  act,  where  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion has  produced  tangible  benefits  for 
America's  unemployed,  with  the  steam- 
roller tactics  evidenced  in  last  week's 
debate  on  the  school  bill  and  in  last 
year's  debate  on  the  poverty  bill.  The 
lesson  should  be  clear  that  when  con- 
structive suggestions  from  the  minority 
are  heeded  the  result  is  effective  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  as  noted  by  the  President 
in  this  year's  manpower  report  to  the 
Congress,  has  become  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  policy.  While  we 
should  continue  to  scrutinize  results  un- 
der the  act  in  order  to  find  ways  to  im- 
prove its  effectiveness,  we  may  all  take 
much  satisfaction  in  accomplishments 
thus  far. 

About  380,000  individuals  have  received 
training  under  this  act,  some  60,000  of 
whom  were  in  programs  especially  de- 
signed for  individuals  who  first  needed 
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to  acquire  basic  skills  in  order  to  profit 
from  a  training  program.  The  job  place- 
ment rates  have  been  high — 72  percent 
for  institutional  trainees  and  94  percent 
for  on-the-job  trainees.  These  bare  sta- 
tistics are  gratifying,  but  no  statistic  can 
adequately  express  the  hope  and  dignity 
wliich  a  new  job  and  a  new  opportunity 
brings  to  a  human  being  who  has  known 
the  despair  of  unemployment  or  the  in- 
dignity of  welfare. 

I  view  this  act  as  an  investment  in  peo- 
ple in  which  the  incidental  benefits  to  our 
economy — substantial  as  those  benefits 
may  be — are  a  secondary  consideration. 
In  my  judgment,  and  in  all  fairness, 
these  achievements  would  not  have  been 
i-ealized  had  it  not  been  for  Republican 
contributions  to  the  basic  act.  These 
contributions  tightened  the  act  with  re- 
spect to  the  length  of  the  training  pro- 
gx-ams  and  the  quality  of  the  training, 
and  assured  that  training  was  related  to 
the  job  market;  they  focused  training 
upon  the  unemployed  and  related  train- 
ing allowances  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation; they  drew  a  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  education  and  training 
and  assured  that  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies would  be  responsible  for  each.  These 
and  other  Republican-sponsored  features 
of  this  act  account  in  large  measure  for 
its  success. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  represents  a  con- 
tinuing and  bipartisan  effort  to  further 
strengthen  the  act.  I  am  sure  that  addi- 
tional changes  will  beTnade  as  experience 
with  administration  of  the  act  may  prove 
desirable.  For  example.  Republicans 
from  the  outset  believed  that  State  par- 
ticipation, on  a  matching  basis,  would 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  manpower 
retraining  would  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  cooperative  State-Federal- 
private  efforts  to  combat  unemployment. 
I  regret  that  the  States  thus  far  have 
not  been  more  responsive  to  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  regard.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, preserves  the  principle  of  State 
matching.  I  think  that  is  a  vital  prin- 
ciple and,  in  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, I  hope  to  see  it  made  more 
operative. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  digress 
somewhat  at  this  point  to  observe  that 
the  sin-est  safeguard  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem— sometimes  mistakenly  labeled  as 
"States'  rights" — is  responsible  State 
government  which  is  eager  to  seize  upon 
opportunities  to  serve  its  citizens.  That 
is  the  way  toward  full  and  equal  partner- 
ship in  a  federal  system,  and  that  is  the 
principle  we  are  attempting  to  preserve 
in  this  act.  Responsible  and  energetic 
State  and  local  government  serves  the 
cause  of  democratic  self  government, 
and  should  be  of  equal  concern  to  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  conservative  or 
liberal. 

This  bill,  by  incorporating  ARA  train- 
ing programs  under  the  Manpower  Act, 
controlled  by  the  provision  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  also 
takes  an  important  stejp  toward  consoli- 
dating our  national  efforts  in  manpower 
training.  We  must  somehow  abandon 
the  notion  that  a  proliferation  of  over- 
lapping Federal  efforts  in  any  field  In- 
creases our  capacity  to  deal  with  urgent 
national  problems.    A  scattering  of  ef- 


fort has  just  the  opposite  effect;  it  con- 
fuses and  weakens  our  attempt  to  ac- 
complish wortliy  objectives.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  unfortunate  tendency 
of  the  present  national  administration 
to  use  a  shotgun  where  a  rifle  is  required, 
and  I  siiicerely  hope  that  the  consolida- 
tion of  programs  in  this  bill  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  change  in  direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  this  bill  whole- 
heartedly, although  it  represents  a  va- 
riety of  compromises  of  the  viewpoints  of 
majority  and  minority  members  of  our 
committee.  I  am  proud  of  the  construc- 
tive Republican  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  act  from  its  incep- 
tion. These  contributions,  of  coux'se, 
were  made  possible  by  the  cooperative 
attitude  of  majority  members,  and  by  the 
constructive  position  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  is  the  way  legislation 
should  always  be  developed,  because  it  is 
the  way  which  serves  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

This  program  is  an  excellent  program 
and  is  working  well.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, along  with  industry  and  labor, 
in  training,  to  provide  training  of  our 
young  men  and  women  and  some  older 
men  and  women,  to  provide  the  skills 
which  are  in  short  supply  around  the 
country. 

About  2  weeks  ago  I  attended  the 
graduating  exercise  of  a  class  under 
this  program,  in  farm  equipment  me- 
chanics. I  believe  it  is  about  the  first 
class  in  the  country  to  graduate.  There 
were  approximately  30  graduates.  One 
large  equipment  manufacturer  offered 
employment  to  every  graduate  of  this 
class.  They  wUl  find  employment  as  a 
result  of  this  program. 

In  the  area  of  education,  I  believe  this 
can  do  the  very  best  job,  along  with  voca- 
tional education.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  once  again  I  support  the  ex- 
tension of  this  prograin.  I  believe  it  is 
well  worth  the  effort  made,  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  agree  with  him,  and  I  appreciate 
his  original  support  for  the  act  when  we 
passed  it  in  1962. 

There  are  some  things  that  need  addi- 
tional attention  where  we  have  some 
problems.  I  .  will  not  go  into  them 
in  detail,  but  we  still  are  not  function- 
ing effectively  and  properly  with  on-the- 
job  training,  meshing  this  into  the  nor- 
mal employer  operations  of  on-the-job 
training.  We  have  corrected,  I  think, 
some  of  the  inflexibilities  of  the  original 
program  as  they  developed  from  expe- 
rience. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  have 
a  regular  review  of  this  program  from 
year  to  year  so  that  we  may  keep  it  at- 
tuned to  the  n^ds  of  our  society. 

I  commend  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  the  hard  work  and  the 
effective  work  that  they  have  done. 


One  final  point  I  feel  should  be  made: 
We  are  moving  away  from  the  matching 
principle  in  this  legislation.  I  personal- 
ly  want  to  express  my  strong  feeling  that 
eventually,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable, 
we  will  have  better  administration  and 
a  more  effective  program  by  meshing  the 
training  under  this  act  with  State  re- 
sponsibility and  State  matching.  In  this 
bill  we  further  postpone  the  matching 
and  cut  it  down  to  10  percent  effective 
July  1,  1966.  Hopefully  in  the  future, 
as  this  program  develops,  we  will  be  able 
to  reintroduce  in  a  more  substantial  way 
the  matching  principle. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  want 
to  compliment  this  committee  and  par- 
ticularly this  subcommittee  on  this  bill 
they  have  brought  out.  As  a  former 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  I  have, 
of  course,  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  necessary 
place  that  vocational  training  occupies  in 
fitting  into  our  educational  system.  Par- 
ticularly I  want  to  associate  my  remarks 
with  those  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  concerning  the  matching  principle 
and  participation  by  the  States.  As  one 
who  taught  under  a  program  of  that 
type,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
where  you  have  matching  funds,  you  get 
a  joint  responsibility  as  between  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  for  a  better  pro- 
gram and  a  more  effective  one. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  the  work  he 
has  done  on  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  from  its  inception.  I 
well  remember  the  great  work  he  did  on 
the  number  of  amendments  which  were 
added  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  making  it  a  far  superior 
piece  of  legislation  tH&n  was  first  con- 
sidered when  the  bill  was  sent  up  here 
by  the  administration.  I  understand 
that  the  administration  was  a  little  con- 
cerned as  to  what  it  might  be  able  to 
pass  up  here.  Neither  did  it  have  the 
kind  of  insight  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  and  which  is  really  nec- 
essaiy  for  the  retraining  of  individuals 
who  have  already  gone  into  their  careers 
but  find  that  they  have  obsolete  careers. 

I  think  that  our  country  will  always 
be  indebted  to  the  great  work  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  did  in  devel- 
oping the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  continued  interest 
he  has  to  make  certain  it  does  operate 
well  and  does  provide  the  kind  of  train- 
ing which  is  still  needed  as  long  as  we 
have  structured  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  original  support  for  the  act, 
the  work  that  he  is  doing  and  for  the 
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magnificent  way  he  has  carried  out  the  So  it  has  been  a  worthwhile  perform- 
tradition  of  bipartisanship  in  making  a  ance.  I  have  pushed  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
major  Republican  contribution  to  this  -" 

legislation  as  an  active  member  of  the 
subcommittee  this  year. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  all  the  other 
minority  members  of  this  subcommittee 
for  the  tremendously  constructive  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  program  and  to  its  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  since  its  crea- 
tion. I  can  recall  serving  with  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  subcommittee  which  was 
the  precursor  of  the  subcommittee  which 
eventually  acted  on  this  program.  I 
recall  their  constructive  contributions 
then,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
committee  in  this  Congress  that  has  en- 
joyed more  active  bipartisan  support 
than  this  one.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  their  colleagues  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  the  work  they  have  done 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  want  to  say  that  bipartisan 
support  can  only  be  effective  if  it  comes 
from  both  sides  of  the  House  and  we 
have  had  some  of  the  finest  cooperation 
in  reaching  the  agreement  on  the  amend- 
ments that  we  have  made  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  experience  in  this  pro- 
gram thus  far  amply  justifies  bipartisan- 
ship. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  will  ^ay  that 
I  could  not  agree  more.  \ 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
agree  with  the  point  he  has  been  making 
on  the  matching  principle.  I  recognize 
that  the  States  are  limited  in  their  re- 
sources, perhaps,  at  this  time,  and  that 
all  we  can  do  is  to  go  to  a  90-to-lO  ratio 
in  cash  or  kind.  But  I  envision  a  better 
program  when  we  can  put  this  on  a  more 
solid  matching  basis  so  that  the  States,  if 
they  want  the  program — and  apparently 
they  do — will  participate  on  a  realistic 
level. 

When  I  was  in  Texas  before  I  came 
to  the  Congress  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Unemployment  Commission  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  helping  put  into 
operation  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  on  a  State 
level.  We  brought  together  the  factions 
in  the  State — business,  education,  labor, 
employment — and  with  our  advisory 
committee  we  set  down  certain  guide- 
lines. 

In  the  3  years  that  this  program  has 
been  in  operation  we  have  trained  nearly 
3,000  young  trainees  and  over  2,000  of 
them  have  secured  worthwhile  jobs. 
This  has  been  in  over  50  occupations. 
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good  program.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made.  The  match- 
ing principle  is  sound — to  have  the  States 
participate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  do  not,  we  are  saying  that 
this  is  strictly  a  national  problem,  that 
there  are  no  State  lines  and  that  there 
is  no  State  basic  responsibility  in  this 
training  program.  With  that  I  do  not 
agree.  I  think  that  along  with  the  un- 
employment compensation  program,  and 
the  employment  commissions  this  ought 
to  be  kept  as  closely  to  a  State  program 
as  we  can  make  it. 

If  we  say  that  the  matching  principle 
means  only  that  it  is  strictly  Federal 
then  in  effect  we  are  saying  that  this 
problem  is  a  national  problem  and  that 
the  State  boundaries  have  no  part  in 
this  discussion.  With  that  I  do  not 
agree.  I  think  our  State  program  is 
stronger  in  the  field  of  compensation  and 
unemployment  by  keeping  it  controlled 
by  the  State  and  that  in  this  Manpower 
Envelopment  and  Training  Act  program 
the  State  should  participate  strongly.  I 
hope  we  may  look  forward  to  that  end. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  and  I  thank  him  for  that 
contribution.  The  matching  principle  is 
important  because  so  many  of  the  exist- 
ing programs  must  be  meshed  and  inter- 
woven with  this  program.  We  must 
have  a  high  degree  of  State  involvement 
as  far  as  the  vocational  education  sys- 
tem is  cont^erned.  We  wrote  that  in 
through  the  original  Republican  amend- 
ment insisting  that  the  training  should 
be.  to  the  extent  possible,  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  vocational  education  system. 
Certainly,  as  the  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated, eventually  we  must  have  a  better 
meshing  of  this  program  with  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  This 
will  come  about,  presumably,  if  we  get 
more  State  matching  and  State  partici- 
pation in  this  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  Ob- 
viously they  intended  that  this  be  kept 
along  State  lines  because  the  amount  of 
money  was  based  on  the  average  weekly 
pay  received  in  that  State.  You  have 
added  to  it  by  giving  extra  help  for  de- 
pendents, and  so  forth,  but  it  certainly 
must  be  maintained  on  a  State  level. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  might  say  that  we 
have  had  a  bipartisan  feeling  on  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  that 
the  matching  principle  was  important 
and  I  am  sure,  as  much  as  we  are  able  to 
in  the  future,  we  will  reincorporate  this 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GOODELL]  is  much  too  modest  in  de- 


scribing what  he  terms  "Republican  con- 
tributions" to  the  original  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  The  other 
day  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
majority,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoLLiNG],  remarked  in  a  Rules 
Committee  hearing  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  the 
father  of  this  act. 

In  fact,  the  1962  act  passed  the  House 
as  H.R.  8399,  but  the  complete  text  of 
the  bill  was  that  of  H.R.  10363,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL],  who  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  responsible  for  the  leg- 
islation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108,  part  3,  page  3064.  The  Clerk 
was  reading  the  substitute  for  H.R.  8399 
offered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Holland].  The  following 
colloquy  is  quoted  from  the  Record: 

Mr.  Powell  (Interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  substitute  be  considered  as  read,  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  inquire  as 
to  whether  the  substitute  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  now  offers  is  the  same  as 
HJl.  10363,  the  bill  which  was  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell]?    Is  It  identical  in  all  respects? 

Mr.  Holland.  It  is  identical. 

The  foregoing  excerpt  from  the  Rec- 
ord refers  to  the  bill  which  became  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  all  fairness,  this 
act  should  be  known  as  the  Goodell  Act, 
or  as  the  Goodell-Holland  Act.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  never  sought 
to  have  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  thus  identified,  but  he  de- 
serves this  recognition,  as  does  also  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Whenever  I  hear  the  grossly  false  ac- 
cusation that  "Republicans  are  always 
opposed  to  things"  I  think  particularly 
of  the  untiring,  unselfish  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  behalf  of 
the  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  unemployed,  or  underemployed,  due 
to  their  lack  of  training  in  marketable 
skills.  There  are  many,  many  other  ex- 
amples of  constructive  efforts  by  many 
other  Republican  Members  in  many 
other  vital  fields,  but  the  example  given 
by  Charlie  Goodell  always  comes  to  my 
mind  first. 

What  has  been  the  constant  intent  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  as  again 
exemplified  here  today?  It  has  been  to 
make  this  legislation  effective.  That  is 
the  role  of  constructive  legislators,  and 
it  serves  the  American  people,  whatever 
their  political  persuasion: 

Madam  Chairman,  the  title  of  a  bill 
does  not  indicate  its  merit.  You  can  call 
sloppy  and  ill-conceived,  or  even  un- 
workable legislation  by  any  name,  how- 
ever high  sounding — take,  for  example, 
the  war  on  poverty — without  changing 
its  character.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  is  effective  legis- 
lation and  is  working  well  for  our  coun- 
try, in  very  large  measure,  because  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  determined 
that  is  should  be  so. 

So  we  Republicans  are  proud  of  our 
colleague  and  of  his  fellow  Republicans 
on  the  committee  who  aided  him  in  this 
task.  I  think  that  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues can  share  this  pride,  for  efforts 
such  as  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  reflect  credit  to  the  great  in- 
stitution which  is  this  House,  and  to  the 
concepts  of  representative  democracy. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bradem.as].  / 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Matram  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4257.  the  Man- 
power Act  of  1965.  I  would  like  to  relate 
to  this  body  what  I  have  seen  to  be  the 
human  and  economic  significance  of  the 
manpower  training  program  to  our  un- 
employed workers  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 
I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  South  Bend 
stoiy. 

I  might  say  that  what  would  be  even 
better— and  I  extend  an  open  invitation 
to  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues — 
woiild  be  for  you  to  come  to  South  Bend 
and  see  for  yourself  the  operations  of 
our  manpower  training  classes. 

Last  April,  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son visited  our  manpower  classes.  They 
were  deeply  impressed  by  what  they  saw, 
and  the  President  was  moved  to  say: 

We  have  gone  through  this  school  and 
have  been  stimulated  and  inspired  by  what 
we  have  seen — men  and  women  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs  but  not  their  determina- 
tion •  •  •.  They  are  working  and  preparing 
themselves  to  do  a  better  Job  today  than 
they  did  yesterday  •  •  •.  When  I  get  back 
to  Washington,  I  am  going  to  say  to  the 
leaders  of  that  great  capital  that  I  wish  they 
could  come  here  to  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica and  see  what  the  people  are  doing  for 
themselves. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  key 
,  phrase  in  what  the  President  said,  "what 
the,people  are  doing  for  themselves."  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Manpower 
Act  provides  Federal  assistance,  but  what 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  manpower  train- 
ing programs  is  the  initiative  and  proper 
planning  of  local  and  State  officials  and 
the  enthusiastic  response  and  desire  of 
the  enrollees  themselves. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  a 
manpower  retraining  advisory  commit- 
tee was  formed  in  South  Bend  composed 
of  local  representatives  of  industry, 
labor,  the  employment  service,  and  edu- 
cation. This  was  a  broadly  based  and 
very  enthusiastic  group. 

Through  the  outstanding  and  speedy 
efforts  of  this  committee,  one  of  the  first 
manpower  development  and  training 
programs  in  the  Nation  was  begun  in 
South  Bend  on  September  24.  1962.  The 
program  was.  and  is  presently,  admin- 
istered jointly  by  the  South  Bend  Com- 
munity School  Corp.  and  the  local 
Indiana  Employment  Security  Division 
office. 

The  program,  begun  on  a  small  scale, 
provided  our  unemployed  with  new  skills 
and  new  hopes  for  the  future  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.     Remember, 


however,  that  this  was  a  pioneer  program 
in  our  country  in  those  latter  months  of 
1962,  and  administering  oflficials  were 
soon  to  find  ways  in  which  a  good  pro- 
gram could  be  made  even  better. 

For  instance,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  some  individuals  were  unable  to 
move  immediately  into  training  classes 
because  they  lacked  sufficient  basic  edu- 
cation. For  the  older  enrollees,  only 
brush-up  or  review  classes  might  be  ade- 
quate. For  the  younger  enrollee,  reme- 
dial courses  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  would  be  necessary  to  correct 
the  lack  of  educational  attainment. 

Accordingly,  Franklin  D.  Shurz.  chair- 
man of  both  the  Indiana  State  and  St. 
Joseph  County  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
missions, testified  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  support 
of  amending  the  Manpower  Act  to  au- 
thorize literacy  classes  to  prepare  those 
insufficiently  educated  for  occupational 
training.  This  important  amendment 
was  enacted  in  1963. 

Fortunately,  by  December  1963,  South 
Bend's  manpower  training  program  had 
over  a  year  of  exp>erience  and  improve- 
ment behind  it.  I  say  fortunately  be- 
cause that  month  the  Studebaker  Corp. 
closed  its  gates  on  more  than  8,000  work- 
ers and  moved  to  Canada.  This  meant 
that  about  9  percent  of  the  county's 
labor  force  was  suddenly  jobless.  Great- 
ly aggravating  the  tragic  circumstances 
was  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of 
these  unemployed  workers  was  54.  And 
contrary  to  what  might  be  thought,  be- 
cause the  workers  were  up  in  age,  they 
averaged  more  than  one  child  each  un- 
der the  age  of  19.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
crisis  situation. 

President  Johnson  immediately  issued 
directives  to  several  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  Federal  help  was  quickly  on  the 
way.  During  the  early  months  of  1964 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  accomplished 
much  in  taking  immediate  first  steps  in 
ameliorating  the  problems  of  our  unem- 
ployed. 

One  of  these  first  steps  was  to  accel- 
erate and  expand  greatly  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program. 
Time  was  of  the  essence  to  prevent  this 
temporary  economic  retardation  from 
developing  into  a  longrun  unhealthy 
condition.  One  objective  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  pro- 
gram— "To  occupationally  train  the  in- 
dividual to  his  potential  pinnacle  within 
the  most  effective  period  of  time" — be- 
come strikingly  meaningful  and  timely. 

By  March  1964  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  program  was 
geared  organizationally  and  equipped 
with  facilities,  equipment,  and  technical 
instructors  to  handle  this  acceleration. 
Within  this  period  of  3  months  following 
the  Studebaker  closing,  courses  were  in- 
stituted to  serve  over  430  trainees.  To- 
day there  are  31  manpower  training 
courses  in  operation  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  600  trainees. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  not  even 
venture  to  guess  how  much  more  serious 
our  unemployment  situation  in  South 
Bend  would  have  been  without  the  tre- 
mendous  assistance   of  the   Manpower 


Development  and  Training  Act  program. 
During  the  time  the  program  has  been 
ill  operation,  over  1,500  men  and  women 
have  been  enrolled  in  training  projects. 
About  1,000  of  these  people  were  enrolled 
within  the  past  year.  Of  those  who  have 
completed  training,  70  percent  have 
training -related  jobs. 

One  hundred  people  were  selected  for 
the  prevocatiohal,  or  basic  education, 
training  course.  Of  these.  81  remained 
for  the  36-week  training  period.  All  of 
these  removed  their  functional  illiter- 
acy deficiencies  and  successfully  passed 
appropriate  pre-entrance  examinations 
for  vocational  training.  They  were  then 
enrolled  in  regular  vocational  courses  to 
complete  their  training. 

Because  there  is  a  substantial  number 
of  people  with  similar  deficiencies  that 
are  currently  unemployed  and  cannot 
successfully  compete  in  the  labor  markrt 
nor  enter  regular  vocational  training 
projects,  another  pre  vocational  project 
is  being  developed  to  serve  100  people. 

Unemployment  in  St.  Joseph  County 
jumped  to  over  10  percent  following  the 
Studebaker  closing.  The  February  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  county,  the 
latest  month  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, was  6.2  percent.  This  is  still  too 
high;  but  it  is  a  great  improvement,  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  program. 

What  I  hope  that  I  have  illustrated 
by  relating  to  you  the  South  Bend  story 
is  that  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  has  rekindled 
hope  for  our  unemployed  workers,  taught 
new  skills  to  young  and  old,  brought  men 
and  jobs  together,  and  saved  our  com- 
munity millions  of  relief  dollars. 

The  valuable  experience  gained  from 
the  pioneer  manpower  training  programs 
in  South  Bend  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  demonstrating  where  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  existing  law, 
The  amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  program 
•proposed  in  the  bill  before  us  will  make  a 
good  program  even  better  and  hopefully 
continue  to  help  attack  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  South  Bend  and  else- 
where in  the  Nation. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  editorial  from  the  March  22, 
1965,  South  Bend  Tribune  concerning 
this  legislation: 

Not  a  CtJRE-ALL 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  5-year  continuance  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program  and 
providing  continued  Federal  underwriting  of 
most  of  the  program's  cost. 

The  House  is  expected  to  pass  a  similar  bill 
shortly,  and  the  manpower  extension  act 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  second  big  economic 
measure  of  1965  to  reach  President  Johnson's 
desk. 

Rather  than  allow  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  to  fall  to  two-thirds  this  sum- 
mer, the  new  legislation  would  continue  to 
have  Washington  carry  the  full  cost  through 
mld-1966,  when  the  Federal  share  would  dip 
to  90  percent,  the  remainder  to  be  furnished 
by  the  States.  Other  technical  changes  are 
Included  in  the  bills. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  89th  Congress, 
which  Is  setting  some  kind  of  record  for  get- 
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ting  down  to  business,  putting  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  out  of  Congress  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years.    The  Senate  vote  for  the  program  was 

78  to  8. 

If  there  is  a  danger  in  all  this,  it  is  that 
too  much  might  come  to  be  expected  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
It  was  never  meant  to  be  a  cure-all,  but  some 
of  its  supporters  and  some  of  its  critics  are 
beginning  to  talk  as  if  it  was. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  which  retrains  unemployed  persons  in 
new  skills  to  fit  available  Job  openings  in 
their  areas,  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination be  considered  the  complete  solution 
to  the  unemployment  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet  in  the  Senate  floor  debate  the  other 
day,  the  program  was  attacked,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  not  eliminating  unemployment. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  overenthuslastl- 
cally  defended  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  program  that 
will  eventually  cure  the  unemployment 
problem. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try are  complex.  No  one  program  or  ap- 
proach will  cure  the  problem. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Americans  came 
to  expect  more  from  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  than  it  is  designed  to 
deliver.  It  Is  not  a  ctire-all.  But  it's  a  big 
help,  and  it  will  be  a  bigger  help  still  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  DentI. 

Mr.  DENT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  it  would  be  remiss  I 
believe  if  I  did  not  at  this  time  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  late  in  1960,  after 
the  1960  elections,  my  colleague  of  some 
20  years  in  the  State  senate  and  house 
in  Harrisburg,  the  gentleman  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  Mr.  Elmer  Holland,  the  spon- 
sor of  this  act,  came  down  to  Washing- 
ton and  from  November  until  January 
worked,  after  consulting  with  the  then 
President,  the  late  President  John  Ken- 
nedy, and  after  talking  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
\Mx.  Powell]  ,  he  and  his  good  wife  came 
down  to  Washington  and  with  his  wife 
and  his  stafif,  they  worked  for  a  period 
of  about  7  weeks  in  making  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  and  in  getting  this  legisla- 
tion into  a  position  where  it  could  be  in- 
troduced. 

Madam  Chairman,  from  that  time 
to  this  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  lived  with,  he  has  fought  for,  and 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  this  particular  sub- 
ject. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
this  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  that 
dedicated  men  like  Mr.  Holland  will  take 
their  time  and  devote  their  efforts  and 
energies  to  a  field  that  up  until  that  mo- 
ment had  been  completely  neglected. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
while  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Holland  that 
he  had  in  these  last  months,  since  he  has 
been  ill,  the  great  right  hand  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  who 
has  been  stalwart  in  his  support  and  in 
his  efforts,  and  the  great  left  hand,  as 
it  may  be,  of  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  Goodell],  who  has  also  given 
pf  his  own  knowledge  that  this  legislation 
could  continue. 

Majiam  Chairman,  we  really  do  not 
know,  unless  we  live  in  a  district  where 
there  has  been  longtime  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  depression,  what  this  par- 
ticular bill  means  to  the  working  people 
of  this  great  Nation  who  find  themselves, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  eliminated 
from  the  active  work  ranks  due  to  their 
lack  of  ability  to  perform  because  of  the 
lack  of  skills  which  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  great  mo- 
ment in  this  House  of  Representatives, 
that  we  have  again  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  necessary  amendments  in  or- 
der that  this  legislation  may  continue. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland]. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  taken,  from  the  very 
beginning  with  reference  to  this  legisla- 
tion, a  completely  nonpartisan  view. 
This  illustrates  the  remarkable  stature 
of  the  man,  that  he  was  willing  to  accept 
suggestions  and  major  changes  from  all 
sides  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  history  of  the 
enactment  of  this  law  demonstrates  that 
it  is  I  believe  a  monument  to  every  in- 
dividual who  had  a  part  in  it,  and  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland]  himself  can  take  special 
pride  in  this  as  the  man  who  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  On  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pittsburgh  [Mr.  Holland],  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  our  national 
effort  towards  solving  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  imder employment, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and 
efficient  piece  of  legislation.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  part  of  the  total  picture  which 
also  includes  such  important  pieces  of 
legislation  as  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  and  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  along  with  other  constructive  efforts, 
such  as  the  poverty  program. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  some 
500  economists  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  New  York,  37  percent  of  the 
professors  said  that  unemployment  is  the 
main  problem  of  our  country.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
program  has  proved  Itself  to  be  worthy 
of  continuation  as  set  out  in  the  measure 
now  before  the  House.  The  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program 
is.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  exactly  like  a 
sharpshooter's  rifle.  With  It  we  can  ^•'ke 
an  accurate  sight  on  our  targets  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  and. 
working  with  the  States,  bring  to  bear 
our  joint  efforts  to  use  all  types  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  public  and  private, 
to  train  people  fo'"  jobs. 


The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  does  not,  In  the 
long  run,  cost  money.  Actually,  it  repre- 
sents an  investment  In  the  future  pro- 
ductivity of  our  citizens.  In  this  day  of 
automation  all  workers  must  be  prepared 
for  continuing  education.  No  worker 
can  afford  to  stop  learning.  Hence,  jobs, 
employment  and  education  are  inex- 
orably linked. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
well-known  pollster,  Lou  Harris,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  Thurs- 
day, March  25,  1965,  financial  worries 
are  the  toughest  problem  in  securing 
sufficient  education.  Of  the  people 
polled.  48  percent  stated  that  finances 
were  the  main  problem. 

Madam  Chairman,  with  the  help  of 
these  1965  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  we 
can  continue  to  invest  in  the  people  of 
our  Nation.  An  outstanding  example 
of  such  investment  was  presented  to  the 
Holland  subcommittee  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  this  measure.  At  an  in- 
vestment of  $474.19  per  trainee  a  stenog- 
rapher program  was  carried  on  imder 
contract  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Com- 
merce— a  private  business  school.  Out 
of  24  trainees,  20  were  Negro  and  4  were 
whites — 18  trainees  responded  to  a  fol- 
lowup  survey  showing  white-collar  em- 
ployment in  such  national  corporations 
as:  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.;  VIckers,  Inc.;  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Chrys- 
ler Corp.;  Burroughs  Co.;  General  Mo- 
tors. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  graduates 
of  this  program  are  $323.72  per  month. 
On  the  basis  of  one  deduction  from  a 
trainee's  annual  salary  of  $3,884.64  each 
of  these  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  graduates  will  pay  $456.80 
in  Federal  income  tax.  In  other  words, 
the  Income  tax  paid  in  the  first  year 
after  graduation  just  about  equals  the 
cost  of  our  investment  in  human  pro- 
ductivity and  dignity. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection I  would  like  to  have  entered  Into 
the  Record,  the  full  report  on  this  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
project  conducted  at  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Commerce  which,  I  might  add.  Is 
a  wonderfully  rewarding  example  of  a 
forward  looking,  fully  integrated  private 
business  school : 

MAin>owi:K  Developmtnt  Training  Class 
(MT-284)  FOR  Stenographers  at  Detroit 
Institute  of  Commerce,  1308  Broadway, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

(As  reported  to  United  Business  Schools 
Association  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mlcb., 
November  6,  1964.) 

We  began  the  manpower  development 
training  program  for  stenographers  (MT- 
284)  on  November  18,  1963. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission (MESC)  had  selected  the  students 
on  the  following  basis: 

Age:  17  through  21  years;  sex:  female  pre- 
ferred; education:  graduation  from  high 
school  with  course  In  typing  and  shorthand; 
physical  attributes:  weight  in  proportion  to 
height;  ability  to  pass  prescribed  proficiency 
test  in  spelling,  shorthand  and  typing  and 
specific  aptitude  test  battery  for  stenog- 
rapher. 

B-215  norms:  G  (intelligence).  95:  P  (form 
perception),  100:  Q  (clerical  perception), 
100;  K  (motor  coordination),  100. 
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Class  hours  were  from  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  5 
days  a  week  for  24  weeks — or  720  clock  hours. 

These  hours  were  divided  as  follows: 

Stenographic  and  clerical  skills,  375  hours. 

English  and  conununications,  125  hours. 

Computational  skUls,  120  hours. 

Clerical-secretarial  procedures,  80  hours. 

Transcribing  and  duplicating  machines,  20 
hours. 

Subjects  Included  in  the  program  were 
typewriting  Gregg  shorthand,  machines 
(comptometer.  Burroughs  calculator,  ditto, 
mimeograph).  English,  word  studies,  math- 
ematics, payroll,  secretarial  procedures, 
charm  and  personal  improvement. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  week,  one  girl 
dropped  voluntarily.  She  was  to  be  married. 
At  the  end  of  the  12th  week,  two  were 
dropped  for  poor  attendance  which  meant 
poor  grades. 

At  this  point,  three  more  students  were  en- 
t«red  and  they  completed  the  remaining  12 
weeks  of  training.  One  of  these  three  was 
put  Into  a  clerk-typist  program,  two  others 
were  changed  to  clerk-typist  becavise  of  slow 
progress  in  shorthand. 

The  program  ended  on  May  8.  with  24  of  the 
25  enrolled.  Four  of  these  girls  were  Cau- 
casian, 20  Negro.  The  one  girl  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  week  because  she  found  em- 
ployment, a  stenographic  Job. 

The  attendance  and  interest  in  study  was 
excellent.  There  were  absences  only  when 
necessary — five  of  the  students  had  perfect 
attendance. 

These  students  had  looked  for  employment 
and  found  themselves  unable  to  pass  tests, 
therefore,  they  were  "motivated"  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  program. 

Statistics  on  the  group  are  Interesting: 

The  average  age — 18.8  years. 

Twenty  were  graduates  of  local  public  high 
school. 

Five  were  graduates  of  local  parochial 
schools. 

Two  were  from  suburban  schools  (Ecorse 
and  Hamtramck). 

One  graduated  from  a  high  school  outside 
of  metropolitan  Detroit  area. 

Ten  graduated  from  high  school  within  the 
last  year. 

Eight  graduated  between  1  and  2  years 
earlier. 

Ten  had  graduated  over  2  years  earlier. 

Ten  had  office  work  experience  (three  full- 
time  jobs,  seven  part-time). 

Compensation  ranged  from  $1  an  hour  to 
$45  a  week.  Others  had  little  or  no  work 
experience,  babysitting,  store  clerks,  etc. 

Before  completing  the  program,  we  gave 
the  students  the  Wonderllc  and  the  general 
clerical  (9  part)  tests. 

On  the  Wonderllc  (with  a  highest  possible 
score  of  50)  only  3  scored  below  21,  which 
Is  the  aversige  cutoff  score  used  by  most 
businessses.  All  of  these  scores  are  consid- 
ered passing  by  most  businesses  utilizing 
Wonderllc  for  personnel  selection.  On  the 
general  clerical  test  they  ranged  from  the 
94th  to  40th  percentile  group. 

Interestingly  enough,  two  persons  who 
were  below  the  50th  percentile  on  the  gen- 
eral clerical  had  high  scores  on  the  Wonderllc 
test. 

Typing  skills  ranged  from  76  to  53  words 
on  5-mlnute  tests.  Everyone  passed  short- 
hand at  100  words  per  minute  and  8  passed 
the  120  words  per  minute.  Even  though  we 
had  to  score  In  terms  of  words  per  minute, 
these  girls  would  also  be  rated  very  high  in 
the  neatness  of  their  work,  letter  arrange- 
ment on  8V2  by  11  or  executive  size  paper, 
etc.  A  properly  framed  letter  became  a 
byword  to  them. 

The  class  In  charm  and  personal  Improve- 
ment made  these  students  very  conscious  of 
their  appearance  and  gave  them  a  feelJng  of 
confidence,  too. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Even  though  MESC  was  responsible  for 
the  placement  of  these  students,  the  school 
assisted.  When  employment  calls  were  re- 
ceived they  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
apply.  Placement  assistance  will  continue 
with  this  group  as  with  all  other  students. 

A  survey  of  these  students  was  made  as 
of  November  1,  1964.  Eighteen  replies  were 
received. 

Employment  listed  was  as  follows:  one  at 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  one  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  four  at  University  of  Michigan; 
one  at  Prudential  Insurance  Co.;  two  at 
Wayne  State  University;  two  at  Chrysler 
Corp.;  two  at  attorney  offices;  one  at  Wayne 
County  Civil  Service;  one  at  Vlckers,  Inc.;  one 
at  Burroughs  Co.;  one  at  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.;  one  at  General  Motors. 

They  are  all  doing  stenographic  work.  The 
average  earnings  are  $323.72  per  month  or 
$74.70  per  week.  If  each  girl  has  one  deduc- 
tion from  her  annual  salary  ($3,884.64)  she 
will  pay  $456.80  Income  tax. 

For  this  training  program  the  school  re- 
ceived 65.859  cents  per  hour  of  training  or  a 
total  of  $474.19  per  student.  This  Included 
all  books  and  supplies.  After  all  taxes  are 
deducted  there  Is  left  more  than  $3,000  from 
which  they  can  save,  and  purchase  durable 
and  nondurable  goods. 

We  feel  that  this  was  a  wonderful  project. 
We  will  like  to  do  more  of  this  type  of  train- 
ing, since  we  have  a  physical  setup  that  Is 
adequate  and  an  experienced  staff.  Most  of 
all,  we  have  a  desire  and  a  willingness  to 
help  students  of  this  type  who  want  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  better  Job  in  business. 

As  we  said  earlier,  the  MESC  selected  the 
students  after  determining  the  employment 
need.  The  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction selected  the  school.  Both  of  these 
agencies  were  most  cooperative  and  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

Madam  Chairman,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  there  are  more 
than  10  million  persons  employed  in 
clerical  occupations  and  the  number 
should  increase  by  1970  to  nearly  13  mil- 
lion. The  training  available  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  covers  both  initial  or  entry  training 
and  refresher  and  upgrading.  A  most 
perceptive  article  on  office  education  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1965  issue  of  the 
American  Vocational  Journal.  In  pass- 
ing. I  might  add  that  the  AVA  has  testi- 
fied in  support  of  this  measure.  It  is 
on  the  subject  of  "Office  Education,  a 
Partner  in  Vocational  Education"  by 
Bernard  Shilt,  director  of  business  edu- 
cation, Buffalo.  N.Y..  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Shilt  points  out  that  train- 
ing for  office  careers  covers  a  multitude 
of  institutions  all  which  can  be  used  by 
reason  of  the  language  and  amendments 
to  this  bill.  They  include  our  secondary 
schools,  technical  schools,  private  busi- 
ness schools,  and  junior  and  senior 
colleges. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  entered  into 
the  Record  the  article  on  office  educa- 
tion by  Mr.  Shilt : 
Office  Education:  A  Partner  in  Vocational 

Education — A   Growing   Segment   of   the 

Nation's  Work  Force  Claims  Vocational 

Status 

(By  Bernard  A.  Shllt,  director  of  business 
education.  Buffalo,  N.Y.) 
Many  educators  and  most  lajrmen  think 
of   vocational   education   as   a  program  re- 
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strlcted  to  the  preparation  of  persons  for 
skilled  or  semiskilled  trades,  such  as  auto 
mechanics,  printing,  electronics,  and  th« 
like.  However,  there  Is  a  type  of  vocatlonsl 
education  which  enrolls  more  high  school 
students  than  all  the  other  types  of  voca- 
tional education  combined.  It  is  office  edu- 
cation, the  preparation  of  persons  for  em- 
ployment  In  the  so-called  clerical  occupa- 
tions. 

Probably  because  most  of  this  type  of  edu- 
cation  is  found  In  the  academic  or  general 
high  school,  many  people  do  not  think  of  it 
as  vocational  education.  Nevertheless,  the 
preparation  of  persons  to  be  stenographers, 
typists,  and  clerical  workers  Is  certainly  vo- 
cational education. 

SIZE  OF  CLERICAL  WORK  FORCE 

The  importance  of  office  education  in  the 
total  program  of  vocational  education  is 
easily  seen  when  one  takes  a  look  at  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  field  of 
office  (clerical)   work. 

Information  recently  released  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  indicates  that  there 
are  approximately  10.3  million  clerical  and 
kindred  workers.  They  represent  about  15 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  employed 
workers,  the  second  largest  employment 
group  of  the  Nation.  This  figure  (10.3  mil- 
lion)  also  represents  an  Increase  of  5  p«. 
.  cent  among  clerical  workers  in  a  2-yeai 
period. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimatei 
that  by  1970  there  will  be  12.8  million  per- 
sons employed  in  this  clerical  occupational 
group.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  grow- 
ing amount  of  paperwork  required  of  busi- 
nesses by  the  Government  and  the  conse- 
quent need  for  increased  clerical  workers  by 
Government  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels. 

Another  factor  points  up  the  problem  of 
our  educational  programs  in  meeting  the 
future  needs  for  clerical  workers.  Approx- 
imately 70  percent  of  the  clerical  workeis 
are  women.  Surveys  indicate  that,  on  the 
average,  a  woman  who  enters  office  work  for 
the  first  time  remains  3.2  years  before  leav- 
ing for  marriage,  raising  a  family,  etc.  Thus 
there  is  an  unusually  heavy  demand  for  re- 
placements among  women  office  workers,  In 
contrast  to  men,  who  remain  on  the  Job 
considerably  longer. 

TYPES    OF    CLERICAL    WORKERS 

The  "Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titlea" 
lists  several  hundred  different  Job  titles  for 
clerical  and  kindred  occupations  (1-OO.00 
through  1-49.99).  It  defines  this  group  as 
"Including  occupations  concerned  with  the 
preparation,  transcribing,  transferring,  sys- 
tematizing, or  preserving  of  written  com- 
munications and  records  in  offices,  shops 
and  other  places  of  work  where  such  func- 
tions  are  performed.  Most  of  these  occupa- 
tions  are  performed  by  mental  and  manual  m 
processes  but  some  include,  in  part  or  In  fl 
whole,  the  operation  of  such  machines  as 
bookkeeping  machines  and  calculating  ma- 
chines." 

The  Jobs  that  provide  employment  to  the 
largest  number  of  persons  are  those  of 
typists,  stenographers,  bookkeepers.  Ale 
clerks,  office  machine  operators,  and  general 
office  clerks.  Among  these  Job  categories, 
the  most  rapidly  growing  Is  that  of  the  office 
machine  operators. 

OFFICE    education    PROGRAMS 

Occupational  preparation  for  careers  in 
business  takes  place  on  the  high  school  level, 
In  private  business  schools.  In  junior  col- 
leges, and  In  the  4-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  largest  percentage  of  students  pw* 
paring  for  officework  is  found  In  the  i^^ 
schools.     OfBce  training  Is  extremely  popu- 


lar  at  this  level  In  high  schools,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  one  usually  finds  that  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  In 
office  education  programs.  The  high  schools 
of  New  York  State,  alone,  currently  enroll 
more  than  400,000  students  In  business  sub- 
jects. 

Training  at  this  level  prepares  students 
for  such  beginner's  Jobs  as  typists,  stenog- 
raphers, general  office  clerks,  office  machine 
operators,  file  clerks,  and  bookkeepers. 

In  most  cases,  the  officeworker  who  re- 
ceived her  basic  office  training  In  high  school 
can  advance  to  higher  Jobs  after  proving  her 
abilities  through  a  few  years  of  experience 
and/or  by  taking  advanced  courses  in  busi- 
ness. 

The  early  high  schools  In  this  country  were 
concerned  principally  with  academic  educa- 
tion—preparation of  youth  for  College.  To 
fill  the  need  for  trained  officeworkers.  private 
business  schools  were  organized.  The  first 
formal  private  business  school  seems  to  have 
been  Foster's  Commercial  School,  organized 
In  Boston  in  1827.  The  principal  subjects 
taught  during  that  century  were  bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship  and  business  arithmetic; 
and  nearly  all  of  the  students  were  men. 

The  typical  private  business  school  of  to- 
day provides  a  wide  variety  of  curriculums. 
such  as  accounting,  business  administration, 
secretarial  (general,  medical,  legal,  and  tech- 
nical), stenographic,  data  processing,  and 
marketing.  Generally,  there  are  more  wom- 
en than  men  students.  Nearly  every  school 
now  requires  high  school  graduation  as  an 
entrance  requirement.  The  smaller  schools 
usually  provide  only  a  1  year  intensive  busi- 
ness training  course,  while  the  larger  schools 
normally  offer  both  a  1-  and  2-year  program. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  Junior  colleges  offer ■»' 
Ing  2  years  of  post-high  school  education.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  institutions  are 
public  (largely  supported  by  public  taxes), 
but  a  considerable  number  are  private.  In 
most  of  these  schools  there  are  one  or  more 
business  curriculums,  the  most  common 
being  the  secretarial.  Several  Junior  colleges 
have  established  the  business  administration 
curriculum  and  the  data  processing  cur- 
riculum. The  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
curriculum  in  such  educational  institutions 
usually  earns  an  associate  degree  for  the 
graduate. 

Business  training  on  the  higher  level  is 
found  in  the  universities  and  4-year  col- 
leges. Schools  of  business  administration  In 
the  universities  usually  provide  for  majors 
in  such  areas  as  accounting,  economics,  man- 
agement, industrial  relations,  and  marketing. 
Such  programs  are  thought  of  as  being  pro- 
fessional and  are  designed  primarily  to  pre- 
pare students  for  Junior  executive  positions 
In  business.  Graduate  programs  in  the  field 
of  business  are  offered  in  the  larger  uni- 
versities. 

OCCUPATIONAL    MIX 

Business  and  office  education  can  make  a 
contribution  f;o  other  areas  of  vocational 
education.  For  example,  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation there  Is  need  for  some  Instruction  In 
bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic.  Even 
some  exposure  to  business  law  is  Important 
to  acquaint  the  farmer  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  such  topics  as  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships,  employer  and  employee  rela- 
tionships, buying  equipment  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Insurance  contracts,  and 
mortgages. 

Similarly,  business  and  office  education  can 
add  strength  to  such  other  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  as  auto  mechanics,  radio  and 
television  servicing,  tailoring,  service  sta- 
tion operation,  the  distributive  specialities, 
and  home  economics.  Educators  in  the  field 
of  business  and  office  education  can  be  of 
aid  in  developing  units  of  Instruction  In 
these  areas  of  vocational  education. 


Madam  Chairman,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  program  can 
effectively  contribute  to  the  upgrading, 
with  dignity,  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country.  As  the  committee  noted  in  its 
report  on  the  measure,  in  quoting  the 
testimony  of  the  noted  economist  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

The  primary  remedy  for  this  unehiploy- 
ment  •  ♦  •  Is  better  education,  more  Job 
training,  more  deliberate  Job  creation  for 
youngsters,  and  an  equal  break  in  education 
and  employment  for  Negroes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  emphasize  office  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  other  areas  of 
opportunity,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
16  percent  of  the  employed  of  our  Na- 
tion's manpower  are  in  clerical  occupa- 
tions. I  would  also  point  out  that  with 
examples  such  as  the  program  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Commerce,  where  20 
out  of  the  24  trainees  were  Negroes,  the 
way  is  clear  with  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  provide  hope 
and  dignity  for  our  citizens  by  voting  for 
a  continuing  investment  in  them  through 
similar  programs  in  other  such  institu- 
tions. Entry  to  white  collar  occupations 
can  be  provided  through  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm 
my  remarks  to  the  House  made  on  the 
1963  amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1963.  In  that  bill  and  in  this 
measure  we  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  States  to  continue  to  use  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private,  to 
continue  the  success  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program. 
This  is  particularly  true  concerning  the 
use  of  private  institutions  under  contract 
beginning  July  1, 1966,  when  the  90-to-lO 
ratio  goes  into  effect  on  payments  for 
institutional  training. 

Let  us  keep  open  wide  the  door  to  full 
utilization  of  all  educational  institutions, 
both  public  and  private,  so  that  the  Na- 
tion will  have  available  the  continued 
use  of  all  valuable  sources  of  training 


expertise  and  by  the  continued  use  of 
both  public  and  private  schools  we  will 
get  more  training  for  our  investment  of 
program  dollars.    I  urge  you  to  concur. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  a  district  where  we  have 
one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
in  the  whole  Nation  in  the  coalfields  of 
Kentucky. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  the  great 
work  that  the  employment  opportimities 
have  made  available  to  the  many  unem- 
ployed of  eastern  Kentucljy  since  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  a  few  years 
ago. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  actively  supported 
the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. For  many,  it  represents  a  neces- 
sary second  chance  to  prepare  for  job 
opportunity.  For  many  others,  it  repre- 
sents a  first  chance. 

Before  the  advent  of  automation  it 
was  possible  and  highly  acceptable  for 
the  breadwinner  to  enter  a  full  lifetime 
occupation  requiring  little  or  no  basic 
education  or  skill.  Technology  has 
changed  all  of  that.  Until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  many  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  many  districts  had  no 
opportunity  to  support  their  families  and 
at  the  same  time  pursue  a  course  of 
training  which  would  pave  the  way  for 
them  to  secure  a  job. 

To  say  that  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  inj|s  initial  years 
of  operation  did  not  measure  up  to  our 
full  expectations  is  no  condemnation  of 
the  act  nor  of  its  administration.  The 
task  ahead  is  monumental.  Much  has 
been  accomplished.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  summary  data 
relative  to  the  program's  operation  in 
Kentucky  as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1964: 


Manpower  Development,  Retraining,  and  Research  Activities  in  Kentucky 
Summary  data  cumulative  through  June  SO,  1964— Program  approvals  to  date 


Retraining  projects,  total 

Nlanpower  Development  and  Training  Act: 

■^^^  Institutional... 

On-the-job 

Experimental  and  demonstration 

Manpower  research  projects 


Trainees  and 

individuals 

served 


6,048 


6,015 
33 


Estimated 
cost 


$13, 488, 583 


13, 476, 765 
11,818 


Number 

of 
projects 


115 


108 
7 


Participation  as  a  percent  of  U.S.  retraining  approvals:  2.4 

Trainees """""""I—I-  5^5 


Funds. 


1.4 


State  unemployment  (1963)  as  a  percent  of  U.S.  total . 

State  work  force  (1963)  as  a  percent  of  U.S.  total 

Summary  data  for  projects  completed  through  Dec.  SI,  196S 

488 
Enrolled  in  completed  projects - -^— - - " ^g  5 

I'crcent  completed - - "" '"'^      jjjj 


Dropouts. 


383 


Completed - - g3  q 

Employed.- , --- ggi 

Training-related  jobs - """     y"g 

Non- training-related  jobs - — — - 7  « 

Dropped  out  training  related — - ^[3 

Unemployed - 3  7 

Other  (including  awaiting  referral) 


6722 
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Projects  approved  under  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  through  June  SO,  1964 


Project 
No. 


3049.000 
3015.000 
4303.000 
4249.000 


3016.000 
4245.000 
4211.000 
3060.000 
4217.000 


3070.000 
4240.000 

3004.000 
3003.000 


4285.000 
4266.000 
4263.000 
4264.000 


4231.000 
4237.000 


4241.000 
4295.000 

4235.000 
3024.000 
3023.000 


4244.000 
3062.000 
3052.000 


3035.000 
.3061.000 
3069.000 


4298.000 
4222.000 
4284.000 
3034.000 
428.5.000 
4-286.  dOO 


3053.000 
3014.000 

3031.000 
3030.000 


3027.000 

3009.000 
4229.000 
3006.000 
4220.000 
3025.000 
4246.000 
4234.000 
4243.000 
3043.000 


4209.000 
3037.000 
4202.000 
3056.000 
4208.000 
3044.000 
3008.000 
3029.000 
4310.000 
4297.000 
3038.000 
4201.000 
4210.000 
4206.000 


Labor  market  area  or  county 


Occupational  goal 


Ashland. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


Total  (4).. 
Bowling  Green. 


Total  (5). 


Bowling  Green,  Elizabethtown,  Glasgow. 
Cincinnati  (Covington) 


Cincinnati  (Kentucky  portion). 


Total  (2). 
Corbin 


Total  (4). 
Covington 


Total  (2). 


Eastern  Kentucky  ( Appalachla) . 
Elizabethtown 


Frankfort.. 


Total(3). 
Glasgow 


Appliance  serviceman. 
Automobile  mechanic. 

Clerk-stenographer 

Clerk-typist 


Automobile-body  repairman. 

do - 

Cook  (hotel  and  restaurant).. 

Draftsman,  mechanical 

Farmer,  general  (agriculture). 


Sewing  machine  repairman. 
Clerk-stenographer 


Automobile  mechanic. 
Stenographer 


Clerk-stenographer... 
do 

Machinist 

Welder,  combination. 


Automobile  mechanic. 
Machinist 


Multioccupation 

Automobile-body  repairman. 


Clerk-stenographer. 

Electrician 

Nurse  aid 


Total  (3). 
Harlan 


Total  (3) . 
Hazard ... 


Total  (6). 


Hazard-Harlan-Corbln.. 
Henderson 


HopkinsviUe. 


Total  (2). 
Jackson 


Lexington. 


Total  (9). 
Louisville 


Automobile  mechanic. 

Clerk -stenographer 

Farmhand,  general 


Automobile  mechanic 

.Vutomobile-body  repairman. 
Repairman,  mine 


.\utomob;le-body  repairman. 

Clerk-stenographer 

do 

Draftsman 

Draftsman,  commercial 

Office-machine  repairman 


Forester  aid 

Tool  and  die  maker. 


Automobile  mechanic 

Refrigeration  mechanic 


Automobile  mechanic. 


do 

do — 

Clerk-stenographer 

do... 

Draftsman ,  mechanical 

do — - 

Machinist. 

Salesperson,  automobile  parts. 

TV  service  and  repairman 


Total  (14) . 


Auto-body  repairman,  metal 

Clerk-typist 

do 

Dental  assistant  (medical  service) 

Janitor 

Motor  analyst 

Nurse  aid.' 

Nurse  aid,  geriatrics 

Nurse,  practical,  licensed 

Reproduction  specialist 

Stenographer 

do 

Transmission  repairman  (automobile  service). 
Waitress 


Duration 

(weeks) 


62 
52 
44 
44 


52 


60 

52 
52 


32 
44 


44 

26 


44 
44 
62 
44 


52 


'44 
S2 
13 


44 

20 


.52 
.52 
.52 


Trainees 

or  persons 

serviced 


52 
44 
44 

52 
44 

52 


36 
50 


52 
62 


52 


52 
52' 
44 
4i 

52 
62 
52 


52 


52 
18 
18 
36 

6 
16 
13 

6 
50 
44 
18 
18 


18 
15 
20 
20 


73 

24 
18 
28 
16 
20 


106 

24 
20 


36 
36 


72 


20 
20 
18 
18 


36 


3,296 
18 


18 
24 


42 


16 
15 
20 


51 


18 
18 
30 


66 


18 
20 
20 
18 
18 
18 


112 


40 
18 


18 
18 


36 
15 


15 
18 
40 
40 
18 
2 
18 
40 
18 


205 


20 
120 
80 
20 
40 
72 
24 
76 
36 
31 
120 
80 
36 
50 


804 


Total 
funds 


$34.34S 
28,309 
«,771 
46.222 


152,647 

64,271 
47, 2W 
91,578 
48. 6« 
44.974 


296.774 

52,511 
33.502 


47,40( 
29.601 


77,015 


47,165 
40,788 
62,28! 
58,478 


198,711 


50,063 
55,950 


106.012 


8,433,441 
60,838 


59,654 
62,406 
9.933 


121.  t 


48.372 
19.945 
15,139 


83.458 


47.991 
,50.070 
81.770 


179.831 


57,263 
.56.594 
34.180 
40.361 
32.689 
51.686 


272.773 


89,277 
97,527 


42.632 
38.657 


81.289 
43.031 


402,801 


33.718 
46.657 
71.884 
56.713 
41. 172 
16. 176 
63.868 
37.490 
45.123 


66.169 
44. 6W 
40,155 
42.259 

9.319 
32. 575 

8.908 

8.231 
81.899 
90.780 
32.549 
29.767 
55.550 

7,220 


549.985 
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Projects  approved  under  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  through  June  SO,  1964-— Continued 


Project 
No. 


4247.000 
3033.000 
4316.000 


4204.000 

3058.000 
3050.000 
3040.000 


3039.000 
4215. 000 


3046.000 

3005.000 
3041.000 


3026.000 
4230.000 
3065.000 
3013. 000 
3075.000 
3076.000 


3045.000 
> 

4258.000 
4259.000 
4214.000 
4260.000 


3018. 000 
4271.000 
3022.000 
3020. 000 
3019. 000 
4274.000 
3021.000 
4275.000 


4213. 000 

4269.000 
4218. 000 
3010.000 


3032.000 

3048.000 
3028.000 
3057.000 
3055.000 
3011.000 
3017.000 
3051.000 
3047.000 


4207. 000 

3006.000 
3003.000 
3005.000 
3001000 


3001.000 
3002.000 


Labor  market  area  or  county 


Madisonville. 


Total  (3).. 
Mayneld 


Maysville. 


Total  (3) 

Maysville-Morehead. 


Total  (2). 
Middlesboro... 


Morehead. 


Total  (2). 
Owensboro 


Total  (6). 
Paducah 


Pikeville. 


Total  (4). 
Prestonsburg.. 


Total  (8). 


Somerset. 


Total  (4). 
Whitesburg 


Winchester. 


Total  (8) 

Total,  Institutional  (108) 

ON  THE  JOB 


Henderson 

Logan  County. 


Total  (4). 
Munfordvllle. . 


Total  (2) 

Total,  on  job  (7). 


Occupational  goal 


Automobile-body  repairman. 

Nurse,  practical,  licensed 

do 


Nurse,  practical,  licensed 

Clerk,  general  office 

Farmhand 

Nurse  aid,  geriatrics 


Automobile  mechanic. 
Farmhand,  general 


Automobile  mechanic. 


Cabinetmaker 

Clerk-stenographer. 


.do. 
-do. 


Electrical  appliance  serviceman. 

Millman 

Office-machine  serviceman 

Welder,  combination 


Automobile  mechanic -- 

Automobile  service  station  mechanic. 

do- 

Clerk-stenographer - 

Welder,  combination 


Automobile  mechanic.- - 

do - 

Clerk-stenographer 

Electrical  appliance  repairman 

Refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  mechanic- 
Television  repairman 

Welder,  combination 

do 


C  lerk-stenographer 

Maid,  general 

Radio-TV  announcer... 
Woodworker,  carpenter. 


Automobile  mechanic. 


Auto-body  repairman 

Automobile  mechanic 

do - 

Electrical  appliance  serviceman. 

Machine  repairman 

Sewing  machine  operator 

do 

Stenographer 


Tool  and  die  maker. 


Finisher 

Molder  operator 

Shaper  operator 

Variety  saw  operator. 


Sewing  machine  operator — 
Wrapping  machine  operator. 


Duration 
(weeks) 


Trainees 

or  persons 

serviced 


52 
50 
60 


44 

20 
6 


52 
62 


62 


62 
44 


50 
44 

52 
52 
50 
44 


62 


52 
52 
44 
44 


52 
52 
52 
62 
52 
52 
62 
44 


44 

8 
34 

62 


52 


62 
52 
52 
52 
52 
4 
4 
44 


36 


12 
24 
24 
12 


18 
20 

ao 


68 
20 


20 
20 
24 


64 

lo 

20 


50 

18 


35 
20 


55 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
14 


104 
18 


18 
20 
36 


74 

lo 

18 
30 
14 
14 
18 
14 
18 


156 


20 
20 
18 
16 


74 
30 


18 
15 
18 
18 
16 
40 
20 
40 


184 


6,015 


13 


15 


33 


6723 


Total 
funds 


$56,863 
30,064 
55.720 


142,647 
44.946 


35,187 

10,354 

3,110 


57,653 

87,956 
63,721 


151,677 
39,907 


133,068 
26,650 


159,718 

20,561 
40,102 
43,658 
39,877 
35,303 
44,829 


224,130 
40,156 


73,401 

58,765 

46,838 

122,478 


301,482 

67,454 
50,782 
68,494 
28,863 
33,147 
53.381 
50,043 
65,263 


417.407 


40,769 

8.400 

53,001 

38,720 


141,700 
74,672 


74,353 
33.920 

60.393 
61.870 
42,559 
4.119 
2,108 
67,830 


347, 181 


13, 476, 765 


4,450 


205 

820 

2,049 

1,025 


4,009 


2.181 
1.088 


3.280 


11, 818 


The  proposed  amendments  will  make 
the  program  more  effective  and  in  my 
judgment  are  essential  to  its  continua- 
tion. I  actively  supported  the  committee 
amendment  extending  the  terminal  date 
until  June  30.  1968.  and  to  continue  the 
100-percent  Federal  financing  until  June 
30. 1966. 

In  many  States  and  areas  where  the 
program  is  most  urgently  needed,  finan- 


cial resources  are  not  available  to  finance 
any  part  of  the  cost  at  this  time.  Also  of 
great  importance  are  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  call  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  stimulate  and  assist  job  devel- 
opment programs  to  fill  immet  service 
needs.  Every  effort  should  be  extended 
to  fully  identify  job  opportunities  in 
areas  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  people. 


The  liberalization  of  training  allow- 
ances under  title  II  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary flexibility  to  reach  particularly 
needy  cases.  Provisions  in  the  new  legis- 
lation to  permit  payment  of  daily  com- 
muting costs  will  be  extremely  mean- 
ingful in  the  eastern  Kentucky  districts 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent. 
In  many  instances,  trainees  have  to  travel 
great  distances  over  bad  roads  in  order 
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to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
Under  the  most  ideal  circimistances  their 
participation  represents  considerable 
^  hardship  and  sacrifice.  This  provision 
'  will  open  the  door  for  many  unemployed 
persons  who  cannot  now  find  the  means 
to  enroll.  * 

Particularly  crucial  to  the  ability  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  in  eliminating  unemploy- 
ment are  the  provisions  of  the  original 
act  as  amended  to  reach  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  A  full  opportunity  must  be 
afforded  to  provide  basic  educational 
skills  in  conjunction  with  vocational 
training.  In  this  connection  the  amend- 
ment authorizing  payment  of  allowances 
up  to  a  maximum  of  72  weeks  for  in- 
dividuals taking  advantage  of  this  aspect 
of  the  program  is  extremely  important. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4257  as  amended  by  the  committee 
so  that  the  opportunities  created  by  the 
original  legislation  may  be  expanded  and 
the  work  started  by  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  compliment 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  bringing  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Particularly  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Holland],  and  his  and  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara],  who  has  rendered  such 
great  service  and  who  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  on  this  bill  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell  1.  who  has  supported  the  program 
beginning  with  its  original  introduction. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway],  de- 
serve high  praise  for  their  work  on  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
I  supported  this  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  1962,  and  also  when 
it  was  expanded  in  1963.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  sponsored  by  our  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  J^Mr.  Hol- 
land] is  a  good  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  is  to  be 
commended,  and  also  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  are  to  be  commended  for  this  leg- 
islation which  will  further  expand  the 
good  work  that  the  bill  has  been  doing 
for  providing  additional  employment  in 
the  last  few  years. 

In  my  industrial  congressional  district 
we  have  received  great  advantages  by 
reason  of  the  training  provided  for  thou- 
sands of  workers  to  enjoy  employment 
and  income. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  passed 
unanimously  today. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 


consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  previously  recognized  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  legislation. 

A  number  of  important  and  new  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4257  have  been  com- 
mented on  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  fully  support  passage  of  this 
bill,  and,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  of  its  most 
interesting  provisions — the  job  develop- 
ment program. 

I  believe  the  job  development  program 
holds  great  promise  for  eroding  the 
mountain  of  human  and  economic  waste 
created  by  the  unmet  demands  for  jobs 
and  workers  in  the  service  industries. 
It  seems  to  me  a  wise  move  to  pinpoint 
this  neglected  but  fertile  area  of  our 
manpower  utilization  growth.  It  seems 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  need  to 
match  jobs  and  the  jobless  in  this  area 
will  be  unfilled  unless  additional  steps 
are  taken  to  develop  job;;  in  conjunction 
with  the  required  training  and  stimula- 
tion of  new  enterprise. 

H.R.  4257  contains  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  title  I  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  which  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  specific  direction 
and  authority  to  realize  the  possibilities 
in  this  area  by  using  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  other  suitable  methods,  in  co- 
operation with  both  public  and  private 
interested  agencies.  I  understand  that 
exploratory  work  has  already  been  un- 
dertaken, and  that  more  substantive 
work  will  evolve  as  soon  as  the  stimulus 
provided  by  this  bill  is  available. 

Another  interesting  provision  of  title 
I,  to  which  I  would  now  like  to  direct 
your  attention,  is  the  proposed  section 
105  concerning  "Trainee  Placement  As- 
sistance Demonstration  Projects."  It 
poses  a  novel  but  practical  approach  to 
an  old  problem  which  is:  How  does  a 
person  with  a  police  record  find  an  em- 
ployer who  will  take  a  chance  on  hiring 
him?  The  proposed  amendment  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  to  assist  in  place- 
ment of  qualified  persons,  but  to 
whom  employment  is  denied  primarily 
because  of  difliculty  in  securing  bonds 
for  idemnifying  their  employers  against 
loss  from  theft  or  embezzlement. 

The  impetus  for  this  project  stems 
from  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  experience  with  youths  who 
have  juvenile  records.  Up  to  now,  these 
workers  were  generally  placed  in  jobs 
which  do  not  require  bonding,  and  the 
results  of  these  efforts  have  been  very 
encouraging.  However,  this  placement 
policy  necessarily  excludes  a  whole  range 
of  job  opportunities  which,  for  instance, 
require  handling  money  or  licensing — 
and  consequently  bonding.  Jobs  in  a 
variety  of  appropriate  occupations,  in- 
cluding various  sales  positions,  are  virtu- 
ally closed  to  these  workers. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  explore  effectively 
ways  to  open  these  opportunities  to  youth 
who  were  once  occupationally  untrained 
juvenile  offenders  but  who  are  now  re- 


habilitated and  trained  members  of  the 
work  force.  The  amendment  does  not 
suggest  that  the  Secretary  will  go  into 
the  business  of  merely  urging  placement 
of  delinquents.  Rather,  he  will  use  this 
authority  as  another  possible  effort  to 
salvage  the  talents  of  all  manpower  re- 
sources  without  regard  to  factors  which 
may  no  longer  bear  substantially  upon 
job  performance. 

The  amendment  would  provide  some 
bonding  authority  at  the  Federal  level  to 
supplement  bonding  by  private  carriers. 
As  suggested  by  the  relatively  small  au- 
thorization of  $200,000  in  fiscal  year  1966 
and  $300,000  in  fiscal  year  1967,  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  experiment  is  modest, 
indeed.  However,  it  will  give  us  author- 
ity to  gain  demonstrable  experience— be 
it  good  or  bad — in  placing  persons  with 
juvenile  records  for  offenses  against  so- 
ciety. I  believe  it  is  a  measure  worth 
trying  in  matching  available  jobs  with 
willing  and  eager  workers. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Chairaian,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  H.R.  4257:  its  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  non-Federal  match- 
ing funds. 

The  bill  before  us  today  postpones  any 
State  matching  requirement  to  June  30, 
1966.  After  that  date.  Federal  funds  will 
continue  to  finance  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  weekly  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  trainees,  but  the  Federal  con- 
tribution will  be  reduced  to  90  percent  of 
the  instructional  and  other  costs  of  the 
institutional  training  projects  under 
title  I. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  provision 
of  the  bill  is  not  the  provision  that  was 
reported  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  to  the  full  Committee  after  the 
Subcommittee's  8  days  of  hearings  on 
H.R.  4257.  During  those  hearings,  I  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
received  an  impressive  array  of  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  who  strongly  urged 
us  to  continue  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  as  a  permanent, 
100-percent  federally  financed  program. 
The  case  in  favor  of  completely  elimi- 
nating any  non-Federal  matching  re- 
quirement was  a  powerful  one — and  the 
subcommittee  responded  by  reporting  a 
bill  that  provided  complete  Federal  fi- 
nancing, for  all  costs  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program. 

During  our  discussion  of  the  bill  in 
full  committee,  however,  members  of  the 
minority  proposed — and  the  committee 
accepted — an  amendment  which  re- 
established the  principle  of  non-Federal 
matching.  This  amendment  is  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
The  matching  provision  in  this  bill, 
therefore,  represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise worked  out  in  committee  be- 
tween those  of  us  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred complete  Federal  financing  and 
those  who  believed  it  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  requirement  that  a  share  of  the 
cost  be  met  by  the  individual  State. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  matching  conditions 
which  called  upon  the  States  to  bear  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  costs  than  we 
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have  provided  in  this  bill  would  inevi- 
tably force  us  to  cut  back — and  cut  back 
sharply— the  level  of  our  manpower 
training  in  many  States.  This  is  a  fact 
that  we  must  face  squarely  and  frankly. 
It  was  quite  clear  to  our  committee  that 
there  were  only  two  alternatives — either 
to  develop  a  non-Federal  matching  pro- 
vision that  was  within  the  financial  ca- 
pacity of  our  individual  States  to  meet, 
or  else  allow  a  great  deal  of  the  man- 
power development  and  training  program 
to  go  right  down  the  drain. 

Our  subcommittee,  during  its  hearings, 
received  more  than  ample  evidence  on 
this  point.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  sub- 
mitted to  us  letter  after  letter  they  had 
received  from  State  Governors  and  other 
responsible  State  officials,  urgently  re- 
questing that  the  matching  requirements 
for  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  either  be  done  away  with  entirely 
or  greatly  reduced.  These  letters  point 
out  something  of  which  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  must  be  well  aware — that  the 
terrific  financial  pressures  which  bear 
down  upon  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  they  stniggle  to  meet  the  soar- 
ing costs  of  educating  our  young  people, 
are  simply  making  it  impossible  for  the 
great  majority  of  our  States  to  consider 
taking  on  a  large  share  of  the  costs  of 
manpower  training  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

I  will  not  fill  the  record  with  facts  and 
figures  to  demonstrate  a  point  that  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  But  let  me  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
bonded  indebtedness  and  other  debts  of 
our  States  and  local  governments  had 
reached  a  total  figure  of  more  than  $92 
billion  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year— 
and  that  this  figure  was  three  times  the 
level  of  a  dozen  years  earlier.  In  a  period 
of  only  12  years,  that  is.  State  and  local 
debt  approximately  tripled.  This  is  a 
rate  of  increase  in  debt  which  not  only 
vastly  exceeds  the  relatively  gradual  rate 
of  increase  in  the  Federal  debt,  but — and 
this  is  especially  significant — greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  at  which  the  incomes  of 
our  citizens  have  been  growing.  When 
we  measure  it  against  the  size  of  our  in- 
come. State  and  local  debt  loom  far 
larger  today  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

The  fact  is  that  our  State,  and  local 
governments  have  had  to  do  more  and 
more,  and  at  such  a  pace,  that  they  are 
facing  a  really  critical  problem  in  find- 
ing adequate  tax  revenues.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  in  this  Congress  were  put- 
ting through  a  substantial  cut  in  Fed- 
eral corporate  and  personal  income  tax 
rates,  last  year.  State  and  local  prop- 
erty tax  rates,  income  tax  rates,  and 
sales  tax  rates  were  continuing  to  be 
forced  up.  And  they  will  continue  to  be 
forced  up  even  further — not  because  the 
States  are  seeking  to  take  on  new  pro- 
grams and  new  responsibilities,  but  just 
to  enable  them  to  provide  the  services 
for  which  they  are  presently  responsible. 

To  see  the  rate  at  which  the  pressures 
on  State  revenue  sources  are  mounting, 
we  can  look  at  two  recent  years  for  which 
we  now  have  final  and  complete  data. 
From  fiscal  year  1962  to  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  States  managed  to  increase  their  gen-. 
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eral  revenues  by  approximately  8.7  per- 
cent. This  was  an  impressive  achieve- 
ment— and  yet  State  general  expenditure 
rose  even  more  rapidly,  by  almost  10 
percent.  If  we  examine  for  these  same 
2  fiscal  years.  1962  and  1963.  the  four 
functions  which  account  for  about  80 
percent  of  State  government  expenditure, 
here  is  what  we  find:  State  spending  for 
education  rose  more  than  11  percent 
between  these  2  years;  spending  for  high- 
ways rose  more  than  11  percent;  spend- 
ing for  public  welfare  rose  by  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  and  for  hospitals  about 
7  percent. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  these  are  very 
sharp  rates  of  increase  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  and  that  our  States  are 
terribly  hard-pressed  for  ways  to  squeeze 
out  enough  additional  tax  revenue  to 
keep  up  the  pace. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  problem  by 
a  reference  to  my  own  State  of  Florida. 
In  my  State,  it  is  estimated  that  State 
expenditures  for  education  in  the  bien- 
nial period,  1963-65.  will  be  about  $487 
million.  For  the  coming  biennial  period, 
1965-67,  our  State  legislature,  which 
meets  this  year,  is  being  requested  to 
provide  $624  million  for  education.  This 
budget  request  represents  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  28  percent  over  the  previous 
period. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  inability  of 
most  of  our  States  to  meet  a  large  match- 
ing requirement  for  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  program  in  no 
way  reflects  a  lack  of  interest  or  concern 
for  this  program.  On  the  contrary.  As 
I  stand  here  now,  I  could  read  to  you 
letters  and  telegrams  from  Governors 
and  leading  officials  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  States,  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion with  this  program,  telling  us  of 
what  it  has  already  accompUshed  in 
their  States,  and  calling  upon  us  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  make  certain  that 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  program  is  not  allowed  to  shrink 
and  wither  away  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
southern  Governors'  conference  for  ex- 
ample, at  it  annual  meeting  in  October, 
passed  a  resolution — ^by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  17  Grovernors  present — which 
cited  the  benefits  that  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  has  brought  to 
our  Southern  States,  and  petitioned  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  continue 
100-percent  Federal  financing  of  this 
program  imtil  much  more  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  the  great  res- 
ervoir of  uneducated  and  untrained  per- 
sons that  the  South  has  inherited  from 
past  generations. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  discuss  briefly 
several  aspects  of  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  which  make  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  the  Federal 
Government  bear  the  primary  financial 
responsibility. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  not 
local  in  origin — but  national.  All  of  us 
realize  that  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  a  community  or  in  a  State  is 
greatly  influenced  by  forces  that  origi- 
nate beyond  the  State  or  local  bound- 
aries. This  has  become  increasingly  the 
case  as  our  economy  has  develoF>ed  more 
and  more  into  a  nationally  integrated 
economy,  and  as  the  continued  employ- 


ment of  ever-greater  numbers  of  our 
workers  is  subject  to  the  decisions  made 
in  the  headquarters  of  great  rmtional 
corporations  and  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  equita- 
ble that  the  lion's  share  of  costs  of  train- 
ing and  retraining  our  unemployed  work- 
ers be  shovildered  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  by  the  individual 
State  or  community,  whose  level  of  un- 
employment is  usually  due  to  forces 
largely  beyond  its  own  control. 

We  should  also  remember  that  train- 
ing imder  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  has  never 
been  intended  to  be  exclusively  for  job 
opportunities  that  are  located  in  the 
State  of  the  trainee's  residence.  The 
majority  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  training  program  grad- 
uates, it  is  true,  will  find  jobs  in  their 
own  States — but  a  significant  minority 
will  move  elsewhere,  once  they  are 
trained.  And  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand that  a  State  will  be  naturally  re- 
luctant to  finance  a  large  share  of  the 
training  of  workers  whose  new  skills  are 
going  to  be  put  to  use  only  outside  the 
State's  borders. 

Another  feature  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  program 
that  calls  into  question  the  practicality 
of  a  large  State  matching  share  is  the 
fact  that  many  training  projects  have 
been,  and  will  be,  established  in  metro- 
politan areas  which  are  natural  centers 
for  drawing  in  groups  of  trainees  from 
two  or  more  different  States.  Examples 
come  easily  to  mind— the  New  York- 
northeastern  New  Jersey  area,  the  Chi- 
cago-northern Indiana  area,  St.  Louis, 
the  Philadelphia -Camden,  N.J.,  area,  or 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 
If  the  States  are  required  to  finance  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  training,  there 
Is  a  very  real  danger  that  they  will  prove 
unable  to  cooperate  effectively  in  work- 
ing out  arrangements  for  dividing  fairly 
among  themselves  the  costs  of  any  train- 
ing projects  which  take  in  residents  of 
more  than  one  State.  The  result,  of 
course,  may  be  a  fragmentation  of  the 
program  into  smaller  training  projects 
which  are  confined  exclusively  to  trainees 
living  in  a  single  State. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  supporting  the  matching  provi- 
sion which  we  have  written  into  this  bill. 
It  maintains  the  requirement  of  a  non- 
Federal  contribution,  but  not  at  such  a 
level  as  to  endanger  the  vitality  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  It 
would  be  a  tragic  and  indefensible  policy 
to  deny  tmemployed  American  workers 
the  new  hope  and  opportunity  that  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  can  hold  out  to  them, 
simply  because  they  happened  to  be  resi- 
dents of  a  State  that  was  unable  to  bear 
a  large  share  of  the  costs  of  the  program. 
The  matching  provision  that  we  have  in 
this  bill  guarantees  that  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program  will 
remain  alive  not  just  in  some  of  our 
States — or  in  most  of  them — ^but  in  all 
50  of  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 
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Madam  Chairman,  the  economists 
have  disagreed  on  the  persistent  cause  of 
unemployment  which  has  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  However,  there 
has  been  very  little  disagreement  among 
observers  of  our  current  market  situa- 
tion that  a  large  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  inadequately  prepared  to  enter 
the  current  labor  market,  particularly  in 
the  occupations  which  have  been  ex- 
panding most  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Long-term  unemployment,  that  is,  con- 
tinuous unemployment  lasting  26  weeks 
or  longer,  has  averaged  half  a  million  a 
year  since  1958,  and  the  number  of  those 
unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  longer  has 
been  11  million.  Many  of  them  have  not 
been  able  to  return  to  their  industries 
and  occupations.  There  exists,  therefore, 
a  stagnant  pool  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  need  new  skills  and  re- 
training to  help  them  participate  in  the 
American  economy. 

We  have  heard  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  there  are  more  jobs  going 
unfilled  than  there  are  unemployed  in 
the  country.  We  have  also  heard  that 
when  a  person  begins  his  occupation  in 
a  semiskilled  job  he  can  look  forv.'ard 
to  four  or  five  occupational  changes  dur- 
ing his  lifetime. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  to  what  extent  a  study  has  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism as  it  affects  this  problem? 

May  I  just  add  at  this  point,  from  the 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  secure  from 
the  departments  that  there  are  actually 
over  a  million-and-one-half  men  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  45  who,  because  of 
this  disease  of  chronic  alcoholism,  would 
not  be  available  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket even  if  jobs  were  available  for  them. 
It  seems  to  me,  this  is  certainly  a  large 
enough  number  to  make  this  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  this  employment  figure 
that  we  so  often  hear. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  could  not  tell  you  what 
studies  have  been  made  at  the  national 
level.  I  am  familiar  with  the  studies  we 
have  made  in  Minnesota.  But  this  is 
not  the  question  the  gentleman  asked. 
If  the  gentleman  has  any  information 
available  that  he  can  submit  for  the 
Record,  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful 
to  us  and  helpful  to  the  department  as 
well.  But  if  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  done  an3^hing  on  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, as  it  affects  unemployment,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  only  submit 
in  the  light  of  the  growing  problem  and 
when  you  speak  in  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment that  certainly  this  must  be  a  con- 
sideration and  this  must  be  a  factor^ 
which  has  a  very  dominant  effect  on  the 
unemployment  figures.  Yet,  for  some 
reason,  I  have  sensed  at  least  that  there 
is  little  or  no  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
alcoholism  in  its  relationship  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  country 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  important 
factor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention  because 
there  are  other  factors  too  that  we  have 


not  been  seriously  considering.  We 
have  studied  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  its  impact  on  un- 
employment. But  I  know  of  none  on 
mental  retardation  and  mental  illness. 
Mental  illness  is  a  factor  in  unemploy- 
ment, of  course,  that  is  very  large  in  our 
country. 

As  we  look  at  the  problem,  however,  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  adults  who  can  be  retrained, 
there  is  a  necessity  to  retrain  people  for 
employment  not  only  in  their  own  area 
but  there  are  many  individuals  who  no 
matter  what  their  training  could  not 
find  employment  in  their  own  area  and 
there  is  a  need  for  them  to  learn  skills 
just  to  find  employment  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  Or  another  factor  that  is  im- 
portant, they  would  be  required  to  leave 
the  State  to  find  employment  if  they  are 
properly  skilled.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  becomes  involved  in  this  be- 
ing interested  in  unemployment  and  be- 
ing involved  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

In  1962  the  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act  was  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  incentive  to  go  into  the  re- 
training as  we  have  seen  now  operating 
in  a  number  of  instances. 

This  was  amended  again  in  1963  and  I 
believe  the  work  that  was  done  by  a 
number  of  men  who  have  been  men- 
tioned so  far  today  should  be  mentioned 
again — the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland!,  and  the  work  he  has 
done  and  his  closest  sidekick  in  this,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraL 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  on  our 
side  one  who  provided  outstanding 
changes  in  the  bill  and  gave  great 
strength  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GooDELL]. 

Prom  this  we  now  see  a  record  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  which  I  think  is  so  good  and  so  well 
developed  that  we  ought  to  extend  the 
act  and  make  some  changes  in  the  act 
as  we  are  providing  in  this  legislation. 
Whatever  its  shbrtcomings,  it  emphati- 
cally is  not  merely  another  Federal  wel- 
fare or  handout  program  designed  to  re- 
lieve, without  curing,  some  of  the  more 
unsightly  and  superficial  aspects  of  pov- 
erty and  despair  resulting  from  being 
continuously  out  of  work.  Its  purpose 
rather  is  to  provide  effective  means  for 
dealing  successfully  with,  and  eventually 
eliminating  the  basic  causes  of  such  un- 
employment. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  con- 
cern by  the  Federal  Government  for  im- 
proving the  productive  skills  of  our  peo- 
ple did  not  originate  in  1962  with  the 
passage  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  It  has  a  much  longer 
history. 

The  Federal  Government  manifested 
its  concern  almost  50  years  ago  by  en- 
acting the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  in  1917.  This  legislation  pro- 
vided for  the  Government  to  share  part 
of  the  costs  involved  in  meeting  labor 
market  demands  for  skills  which  were 
felt  to  be  in  short  supply.  During  the 
following  half-century.  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education  was  expanded  on 
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several  occasions  in  the  George -Harden 
Act  of  1946,  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  and  the  legislation  which 
we  are  here  proposing  to  amend. 

In  1963,  some  4  million  youngsters  and 
adults  participated  in  the  federally  sup- 
ported  vocational  education  programs. 
However,  this  seemingly  impressive  total 
vastly  exaggerates  the  real  contribu- 
tions of  traditional  vocational  education 
to  the  acquisition  of  sorely  needed  skills. 
These  federally  supported  programs  of 
vocational  education  have  tended  to 
emphasize  such  activities  as  home  eco- 
nomics and  training  for  agricultural 
occupations.  In  fact,  these  two  areas 
alone  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of 
all  of  the  enroUees  in  the  entire  program. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  constituted  a  new  de- 
parture— an  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
unmet  manpower  needs  of  a  highly  com- 
plex and  rapidly  changing  technical 
economy  while  simultaneously  providing 
a  hope  of  reabsorption  into  the  produc- 
tive life  of  the  Nation  for  those  whose 
skills  had  become  obsolete  or  whose  oc- 
cupations had  vanished. 

The  program  has  been  in  existence  tat 
less  than  3  years.  It  is  much  too  early 
to  express  any  definitive  conclusions 
about  its  effectiveness.  But  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
prospects  are  hopeful  and  that  many  of 
those  who  are  receiving  training  under 
the  act  are  succeeding  in  finding  jobs  In 
which  their  newly  acquired  skills  are 
being  utilized.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee report  did  not  contain  more  in- 
formation in  the  form  of  specific  ex- 
amples of  what  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  original  enactment  of  the  law 
in  1962. 

However,  shortly  after  the  report  was 
filed,  an  event  occurred  which  not  onlv 
constitutes  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  program,  but  is  a 
manifestation  that  important  segments 
of  American  industry  are  eager  to  co- 
operate. I  refer  to  the  job-training  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Chrysler  Corp.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  news  story  concerning 
this  development  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Labor  Report  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs  on  March  18, 
1965: 

The  largest  Federal  on-the-job  training 
program  negotiated  to  date  Is  announced  by 
Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  and  Commerce  Secre 
tary  Connor,  recently  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  administer  the  Job  development  pro- 
gram In  the  service  Industries. 

The  new  program  begins  with  a  contract 
between  the  Government  and  Chrysler  Corp 
to  train  1,000  previously  unemployed  workers 
as  automobile  mechanics  and  auto-body 
repairmen  while  they  are  on  the  Job  at 
Chrysler  dealerships  on  a  starting  wage  of 
about  $1.50  an  hour,  the  announcement 
states. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  Chrysler  Presi- 
dent Lynn  A.  Townsend  and  the  two  Cabinet 
members  In  a  ceremony  In  Wlrtz'  (^ce. 

The  Initial  contract  Is  expected  to  continue 
at  least  3  years  and  to  Include  another  1,000 
workers  later.  The  cost  of  the  first  phase  Is 
$7,850,000,  of  which  the  company  and  Its 
6,300  dealers  will  contribute  $6,463,000.  The 
Government  will  contribute  the  remainder 
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Wlrtz  terms  this  agreement,  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
"one  of  the  most  significant  developments  to 
date  m  the  growth  of  the  Job  development 
program." 

The  program  will  begin  among  dealers  in 
Chrysler's  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Cincinnati  sales  regions.  It  will  be  expanded 
later  to  IncKide  dealers  in  regions  such  as 
New  York  City.  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The  trainees  will  be  employees  of  fran- 
chlsed  dealers.  Any  union  relationship  this 
may  involve  will  be  a  local  matter  between 
the  dealer  and  any  local  bargaining  unit  to 
which  his  employees  may  belong. 

Three  unions  are  said  to  have  some  dealers' 
mechanics  organized  In  major  cities:  the 
Auto  Workers,  the  Machinists,  and  the 
Teamsters. 

The  average  hourly  wage  rate  for  Journey- 
men mechanics  with  Chrysler  dealers  is 
about  $3  In  most  areas,  the  Wlrtz-Connor 
announcement-  states.  ' 

The  length  of  the  traiiiing  courses  will 
vary  from  place  to  place,  as  worked  out  with 
individual  dealers,  and  may  be  as  long  as  3 
years,  according  to  a  Labor  Department 
spokesman. 

Local  offices  of  the  Employment  Service 
will  screen  and  test  the  Jobless  workers  ap- 
plying for  the  training.  The  Wirtz-Connor 
announcement  adds: 

"Once  selected  by  local  Chrysler  Motors 
dealers,  individual  workers  will  be  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis,  but  will  also  receive 
additional  nighttime  Instruction  in  auto- 
motive repair  at  local  vocational  educational 
facilities.  Needed  equipment  at  such  facili- 
ties will  come  directly  from  Chrysler,  and 
from  funds  allocated  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  That  alloca- 
tion will  also  Include  the  cost  of  nighttime 
supplemental  Instruction  to  trainees." 

Secretary  Connor  has  these  prepared  com- 
ments about  the  new  program: 

"This  administration  is  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  provide  Job  training  as  a  meeins 
of  generating  increased  employment  for 
young  and  old  is  through  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  the  private  enterprise  system.  It  is 
now  possible,  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  for  private  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  work  together 
to  provide  training  in  a  normal  working  en- 
vironment and  on  a  scale  big  enough  to  be 
meaningful. 

"I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  responding  so  quickly  and 
affirmatively  to  President  Johnson's  call  for  a 
Job  development  program  to  enlarcte  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  our  citizens." 

Secretary  Wirtz  adds : 

"The  purpose  of  that  program  is  to  enable 
unemployed  and  underemployed  workers  to 
capitalize  upon  the  evident  job  opportunities 
in  many  service  and  service-related  fields. 
We  are  now  producing  automobiles  at  a  rate 
that  taxes  our  ability  to  provide  trained  per- 
sonnel to  service  them.  Some  suggestion  of 
this  demand  is  found  in  the  fact  that  courses 
in  auto  repair  have  consistently  outpaced 
those  for  any  other  occupation  for  male 
trainees  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

'The  participation  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
In  this  project  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
the  increasing  interest  In  expanding  Job  op- 
portimlty  In  the  service  Industry,  and  filling 
immediate  unmet  needs,  by  major  American 
employers.  As  such,  this  contract  is  to  be 
doubly  welcomed." 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
impressed  by  the  overwhelmingly  huge 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  project's 
first  phase  which  the  employer,  Chrysler 
Corp.,  has  agreed  to  assume.  Its  share 
will  be  more  than  80  percent,  that  of  the 


Federal  Government  less  than  20  per- 
cent. And  that  division  of  responsibility, 
which  I  think  a  highly  desirable  one, 
calls  attention  to  one  aspect  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  committee  bill 
which  troubles  me  a  little. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Ti-aining  Act  as  written  when  it  first  be- 
came law  in  1962,  provided  that  before 
the  act  expired,  the  States  were  to  make 
substantial  matching  contributions  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  Federal  funds  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  program.  Un- 
fortunately very  few  of  the  States  acted 
to  assiune  their  proper  responsibilities. 
As  a  result,  the  law  was  amended  in  1963 
and  the  practical  effect  of  the  1963 
amendments  was  to  relieve  the  States  of 
any  obligation  to  make  any  financial  con- 
tribution whatsoever  for  the  life  of  the 
statute. 

The  conmiittee  bill,  as  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  present  Congress,  realisti- 
cally faced  the  problem  created  by  the 
apparent  apathy  of  the  States,  and  in 
extending  the  program,  among  other 
things  it  substantially  reduced  the 
matching  requirements  for  the  States. 
The  bill  provided  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  bear  90  percent,  the 
States  only  10  percent,  of  the  costs  of  the 
various  training  projects  and  programs 
set  up  under  the  act.  However,  during 
the  hearings,  most  of  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  eliminating  all  matching 
requirements  and  having  the  Federal 
Government  assume  the  financing  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program. 

A  small  number  of  witnesses,  among 
them  Prof.  Richard  Lester,  of  Princeton 
University,  recommended  that  the  10- 
percent  matching  requirement  should  be 
retained.  Professor  Lester  felt  that  it 
was  desirable  to  give  the  States  a  sense  of 
concrete  participation  in  the  program 
which  would  cany  with  it  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  States  for 
the  success  of  the  program.  The  sub- 
committee decided,  however,  to  eliminate 
the  matching  requirements  in  toto.  This 
troubled  me,  and  for  precisely  the  rea- 
sons described  by  Professor  Lester. 

As  a  result,  I  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'H.ar.a],  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the 
full  committee  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  retain  some  element  of  match- 
ing and  that  the  acting  subcommittee 
chairman  would  support  the  amendment. 

My  amendment  provides  for  the  re- 
tention of  some  element  of  financial  par- 
ticipation by  the  States.  It  is  a  com- 
promise between  what  the  bill  originally 
proposed  and  the  subcommittee's  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  the  matching  require- 
ments entirely.  It  requires  the  States  to 
contribute  10  percent  of  the  costs  of 
training  programs,  but  relieves  them  of 
any  obligation  to  bear  any  of  the  costs 
of  the  living  allowances  paid  to  trainees. 
These  are  borne  entirely  by  the  Federal 
GDvernment.  The  full  committee  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  and  it  is  Included 
in  the  bill  as  reported. 

I  regret  that  the  States  have  not 
shown  the  willingness  of  a  large  private 
enterprise  like  Chrysler  Corp.  to  assume 
more  6f  the  financial  burden  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 


contributions  originally  asked  of  them 
were  so  much  smaller  in  proportion. 
However,  Chrysler's  willingness  to  co- 
operate bodes  well  for  the  future  of  the 
program. 

I  think  that  the  amendments  made  by 
the  committee  bill  are  justified  despite 
the  briefness  of  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  the  act.  The  general  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  program  to  date,  set 
forth  on  page  3  of  the  report  are  most 
heartening.  But  I  do  wish  to  express 
the  hope  that  after  we  have  learned  more 
about  the  results  of  the  program  as  time 
goes  by,  we  will  give  more  thought  to 
possible  changes  in  the  law  to  encourage 
an  even  greater  degree  of  participation 
by  private  industry  of  which  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  project  is  so  striking  an  example. 

After  all,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
effectively  to  meet  the  manpower  needs 
of  our  rapidly  changing  economy.  The 
achievement  of  this  goal  is  just  as  iia- 
portant  to  American  enterprise  as  self- 
respect  through  productive  employment 
is  to  our  unemployed  and  to  the  health 
of  American  society  as  a  whole.  I  can 
think  of  none  who  are  better  qualified  to 
see,  yes  to  foresee,  the  labor  needs  of  our 
productive  system.  But  even  self-inter- 
est sometimes  requires  an  additional 
stimulus,  and  often  requires  material 
help.  I  look  forward  to  possible  future 
amendments  in  the  manpower  program 
which  will  provide  real  incentive  to  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of 
tax  credits  or  deductions.  The  possi- 
bilities are  many,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  them  its  seri- 
ous attention  as  the  manpower  program 
developKS. 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  moved 
slow  and  did  not  try  to  make  a  great 
record  fast  and,  therefore,  make  a  num- 
ber of  mistakes. 

Some  people  wonder  why  they  took  so 
long  to  get  into  operation.  I  would  say 
this  is  a  commendable  thing  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  did  make  sure  of  its 
ground  as  they  did  in  the  States  before 
they  got  into  operation.  We  now  have 
a  nimiber  of  these  programs  in  Minne- 
sota. 

I  heard  from  Raymond  V.  Nord,  direc- 
tor of  vocational  education,  consultant 
in  industrial  education,  Minneapolis 
public  schools,  the  following: 

Currently,  we  have  160  students  In  train- 
ing under  the  manpyower  development  and 
training  program.  These  students  are  re- 
cruited by  the  employment  service  from 
many  parts  of  the  State  and  are  Individuals 
who  would  not  seek  vocational  education  un- 
less they  were  paid  a  subsistence  through 
funds  made  available  under  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program.  These 
programs  are  operated  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  the  evening.  The  Minneapolis  public 
schools  make  the  Central  Vocational  School, 
valued  at  between  $6  and  $8  million,  avail- 
able for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  classes.  We  have,  at  times  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  utilized  certain  training 
facilities  in  our  vocational  school  for  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  classes 
21  out  of  24  hours,  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
panded program  requested  by  the  local  em- 
ployment service. 

With  the  training  program  action  just 
suggested,  I  find  the  vocational  technical 
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schools  have  been  ready  immediately  to 
take  action. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Raine,  director  of  the 
Winona  area  vocational-technical  school, 
says: 

Winona  Technical  School  is  at  present 
offering  5  courses  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  In  the  area  of 
auto-body  repair,  general  office  cleric,  high- 
way technician,  stenography,  and  welding. 
We  have  been  most  successful,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Winona  Employment  Service,  in 
recruiting,  training,  and  placing  unemployed 
or  underemployed  men  and  women  in  em- 
ployment in  their  areas  of  interest. 

In  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  under  Director 
Norman  K.  Bailey,  they  have  some  excel- 
lent courses  which  stand  out.  I  notice 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  made 
special  mention  of  these  programs.  One 
is  an  8-hour-a-day  course  in  stenog- 
raphy, .  which  includes  typing,  short- 
hand, mathematics,  English,  and  filing. 
A  second  is  a  course  in  drafting,  using 
modern  equipment.  The  teaching  style 
is  one  of  exposure  rather  than  actual 
classroom  teaching.  It  is  exposure  to  the 
work  they  will  be  doing.  This  course 
y  takes  care  of  15  men. 

Then  they  have  an  8-week  sales  train- 
ing course.  Here  the  students  are  learn- 
ing for  themselves.  The  teacher  uses 
textbooks,  but  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  letting  the  students  "sell"  things  to 
each  other.  On  the  whole,  the  students 
have  shown  great  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility. Attendance  is  good  because  the 
students  choose  to  be  there,  not  because 
they  have  to  be.  Most  look  at  it  as  a 
job. 

I  believe  that  these  programs  have 
proven  themselves  well. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams. There  is  one  in  Red  Wing  for 
boot  stitchers,  because  we  have  a  shoe 
company  operating  there. 

Also  in  Red  Wing,  there  is  a  wood- 
working machine  operator  program,  a 
case  coverer  program,  and  a  case  framer 
program. 

In  the  movement  of  technological  type 
employment  into  my  district,  we  are  able 
to  train  many  of  the  unemployed  or  the 
underemployed  to  find  occupations  in 
these  expanding  jobs.  I  believe  this 
speaks  well  for  the  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  one  who  voted  against 
this  program  originally,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  bill  today,  for  the  reasons  the 
gentleman  had  so  well  stated;  second, 
because  I  have  been  in  the  field  and 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  very 
type  of  training  programs  mentioned, 
and  their  development;  and  third,  I 
believe  that  the  duplication  and  over- 
lap of  the  original  11  agencies  has  been, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee, 
well  straightened  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois asked  a  question  awhile  ago  about 


thfe  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  end  result  of 
this  fine  principle  of  a  program  of  re- 
training and  development  to  suit  voca- 
tional needs.  Having  served  as  a  con- 
sultant in  this  area  for  many  years,  I  ap- 
preciate those  principles. 

I  believe  the  question  of  relocation  is 
probably  much  more  vital  than  the  ques- 
tion of  disease,  including  alcoholism,  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  I  know 
of  many  instances  where  people  have 
been  retrained  at  considerable  expense 
to  qualify  for  a  needed  occupational 
specialty  but  have  not  then  seen  fit  to 
relocate  where  the  demand  was  present 
and  the  jobs  were  available.  Indeed, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  said  awhile  ago 
that  there  are  more  job  descriptions 
open  than  there  are  people  to  fill  them 
among  the  unemployed. 

I  wonder  if  this  relocation  is  not  a 
factor,  and  if  it  is  to  be  incorporated  in 
this  or  future  studies? 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  relocation  question 
is  incorporated  in  this  legislation  in  the 
studies.  There  will  be  some  demonstra- 
tion programs  in  relocation.  Prom  that 
we  can  gain  experience  on  how  best  to 
enable  these  people  to  pull  up  roots  from 
a  community  and  make  a  fresh  start  in 
a  different  area.  The  experience  devel- 
oped from  this  legislation  will  enable  us 
to  make  positive  improvements  in  our 
whole  employment  picture. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  regardless  of  the  various  programs 
we  may  have  in  certain  given  areas — if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  leaching  of 
the  soil  and  nonrestoration — there  al- 
ways may  be  pockets  where  we  will  have 
to  relocate  people  if  we  train  them  for 
the  job  vacancies  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  in  our  district,  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  areas  to  implement  the  act, 
we  had  a  very  excellent  result.  We  were 
able  to  place  496  people  into  new  jobs 
within  1  year. 

The  programs  have  been  well  received 
in  the  community.  All  of  the  agencies 
have  cooperated  and  new  programs  are 
being  provided.  So,  therefore,  I  am 
very  happy  that  this  program  is  receiv- 
ing consideration  through  the  action 
which  will  be  taken  here  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
about  one  feature  of  this  bill  that  I  have 
talked  about  previously,  and  I  know  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  here  have  also; 
namely,  bringing  the  retraining  program 
of  the  ARA  under  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  We  have  too 
frequently  fragmentized  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  past,  and  when  we  can 
bring  two  of  them  together  and  achieve 
the  coordination  and  cooperation  that 
we  can  through  bringing  these  two  to- 
gether, then  I  think  it  will  enable  us  to 
do  a  much  better  job. 

The  next  step  that  I  hope  will  be 
taken  is  to  bring  the  retraining  in  the 


Trade  Expansion  Act,  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  so 
that  it  can  be  consolidated  under  one 
head  and  so  that  a  much  more  eflBcient 
and  effective  job  can  be  done. 

I  also  point  out  in  this  bill  we  retain 
the  principles  of  State  sharing  which 
will  go  into  effect  after  June  30,  1966, 
On  this  occasion  and  on  one  other  oc- 
casion we  changed  the  matching  for- 
mula in  the  bill.    The  original  bill  passed 
in  1962  provided  50  percent  State  match- 
ing would  be  in  effect  by  now.    The  act 
we  are  operating  under  at  the  present 
time  provides  one-third  State  matching 
after   June    1965.    Because   the   States 
have   been   vmwilling   to   assume   their 
share  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
extend  100  percent  Federal  financing  for 
another  year.    I  hope  that  we  will  al- 
ways at  least  maintain  the  principle  of 
10  percent  of  State  matching  on  the 
training  program.    I  say  this  because  the 
States  must  assume  a  good  portion  of 
the  responsibilities  of  this  program  if  it 
is  going  to  expand  to  the  end  that  we 
can  retrain  most  all  of  the  people  who 
need  this  because  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment.    With  this  expansion 
it  would  not  make  any  sense  for  States 
to  rim  a  separate  State  program  from 
the  one  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
volved   with.     So,    with   the   matching 
funds  principle  in  mind,  we  can  come 
back  2  or  3  years  from  now  and  take 
another  look  at  the  program  and  see  if 
the  States  cannot  share  in  a  greater 
amoimt  than  10  percent  under  this  bill. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   [Mr.  O'Hara]   for  his  assist- 
ance in  my  efforts  to  retain  in  this  part 
of  the  bill  the  principle  of  State  match- 
ing,   because    we    do    have    a    certain 
amount   of   autonomy   and   sovereignty 
among  our  States  yet.    When  they  con- 
tinue to  accept  at  least  some  portion  of 
the  responsibility,  I  think  the  programs 
function  in  a  much  better  way. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  Republicans  recognize  unemployment 
as  both  a  personal  and  a  national  trag- 
edy. It  is  a  personal  tragedy  for  the 
jobless  individual  and  his  family.  It  is  a 
national  tragedy  because  of  the  loss  of 
productivity  and  revenue  and  the  waste 
of  our  greatest  national  resource,  the 
skills  of  our  people. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Republican  policy 
committee  sponsored  a  searching  study, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  into  the 
causes  of  unemployment  in  this  country 
and  the  possible  remedies.  I  served  as 
chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees 
for  that  study. 

We  learned  that  one  out  of  every  five 
unskilled  workers  was  without  a  job, 
that  the  unemployment  rate  among  un- 
trained persons  was  three  times  higher 
than  among  the  trained.  We  learned,  at 
the  same  time,  that  jobs  were  going  beg- 
ging  for   lack   of   qualified   applicants. 
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To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the  unem- 
ployment problem  did  not  result  from  the 
inability  of  our  economy  to  create  jobs, 
but  because  of  our  failure  to  train  people 

to  fill  them. 

Our  Republican  study  group  in  1961 
endorsed  the  need  for  such  legislation  as 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  which  was  passed  the  following 
year.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that  on 
the  House  floor  we  substituted  for  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  a  bill  embracing  the  Re- 
publican study  group's  recommendation 
and  largely  written  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  role  of  the  opposition  party  in  our 
form  of  government  is  an  important  one. 
It  has  been  correctly  said  that  we  should 
support  the  administration  when  it  is 
right,  criticize  it  when  it  is  wrong,  and 
be  ready  to  offer  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  bills  we  agree  with  iiKPrinciple 
but  disagree  with  in  detail       / 


that  the  Secretary  should  insist  upon, 
through  those  who  are  administering  the 
program,  the  closest  type  of  liaison  in  a 
community  so  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  needs  of  the  community  will  be 
known  and  therefore  the  training  pro- 
gram can  be  as  closely  as  possible  asso- 
ciated with  the  needs  of  the  community? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  3^eld,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  that  question. 
This  matter  has  concerned  us.  In  the 
amendments  to  the  act  in  1963  and  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  those 
amendments,  we  specifically  referred  to 
this  problem.  We  also  stated  our  con- 
viction that  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  conception  and  operation 
of  these  programs.  Our  objective  was  to 
obtain  the  fullest  community  participa- 
tion possible  in  this  program. 

We  amended  the  act  to  require  the 


The  constructive  alternativleiiiffered  by    formation  of  certain  advisory  commit 


Republicans  in  1962  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cessful manpower  development  and 
training  program.  The  bill  before  us 
would  strengthen  and  extend  this  pro- 
gram and,  therefore,  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Madam  Chairman, 
jH  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  as  one  who 
originally  supported  this  legislation,  I  am 
happy  again  to  pledge  my  support  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  think  generally  this  pro- 
gram has  met  with  the  approval  of  all 
segments  of  the  population  of  our 
country.  However,  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  complaint 
about  this  program  which  was  made  to 
me  just  about  2  or  3  weeks  ago  by 
a  group  of  personnel  managers  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Their  objection 
was  this:  There  is  not  sufficient  liaison 
between  the  administrators  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  employers  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  men,  for  example,  advised 
me  that  he  had  been  seeking  to  employ 
some  40  people  in  a  factory  where  all 
that  was  required  was  the  basic  skill  of 
a  machine  operator.  It  was  nothing  that 
required  any  tremendous  know-how,  but 
it  did  require  some  weeks  of  training. 
Their  objection  seemed  to  be  that,  the 
Secretary,  and  those  who  are  administer- 
ing the  program  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  needs  of  the  commimity  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  because  these  needs 
change  from  time  to  time. 

I  note  in  reading  the  report  that  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  is  quoted  as  saying  on  page 
9: 

This  proposal  will  be  carried  out  In  closest 
cooperation,  not  only  with  all  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  •  ♦  •  but  witti  manage- 
ment and  labor  and  local  community  repre- 
sentatives. 

So  I  have  taken  this  time  to  address  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara]  or  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Powell!  in  charge  of  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make 
some  legislative  history  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  Secretary  a  direc- 
tive. Is  it  the  policy  of  the  committee 
and  is  it  the  directive  of  the  committee 


tees  and  encouraged  their  use  to  the  full- 
est extent.  We  are  going  to  involve  the 
community  more  than  ever  under  these 
amendments,  and  we  think  we  have  al- 
ready done  quite  well. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  ttiis  should 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  say  in  closing  that  one  of  the  per- 
sonnel managers  also  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  actively 
seeking  help  for  his  plant  from  the  un- 
employment office  in  the  community  and 
that  they  readily  admitted  that  they  just 
could  not  supply  him  with  men  to  do  the 
work  that  he  wanted.  When  he  asked 
them  the  question,  "Why  don't  you  take 
this  up  with  the  manpower  retraining 
administrators?"  they  more  or  less  said 
that  "that  is  something  separate  and 
apart  from  us;  we  really  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that." 

So  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  do  have  this  cooperation  because  at 
least  in  my  State  it  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  there  are  jobs  available  but 
that  special  skills  are  required  to  fill 
them.  These  skills  should  be  supplied 
as  far  as  is  possible  by  the  retraining 
program. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  up  this 
point.  On  page  128  of  the  manpower 
report  of  the  President  it  is  clearly  out- 
lined that  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  recognizes  this  as  a 
problem  and  they  are  working  on  it  but 
they  readily  admit  that  they  have  not 
accomplished  the  desired  results.  They 
say  here: 

Despite  characteristic  diflaculties  In  estab- 
lishing new  relationships  at  national,  State, 
and  local  levels — with  other  Government 
agencies,  employers,  labor  unions,  and  other 
organizations — and  in  developing  new  poli- 
cies and  practices — 

They  indicate  that  they  recognize  the 
problem  but  have  not  fully  solved  the 
problem. 


I  think  the  gentleman's  contribution 
will  help. 

Mr,  CAHILL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell], 

Mr.  BELL.  Madam  Chairman,  as  one 
of  those  who  supported  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Retraining  Act  from 
the  very  beginning,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
support  this  bill  now  and  the  improve- 
ments contained  herein  as  they  relate  to 
that  program. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  extension  before  lis  today. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  some  of  the  improving  amendments 
and  the  obvious  bipartisan  support 
given  this  very  important  measure. 

Many  people  will  be  helped  to  better 
prepare  themselves  to  participate  more 
productively  in  the  social  progress  of  our 
Nation.  Without  question,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
has  done  more  to  vocationally  rehabili- 
tate many  of  our  most  able  workers  in 
the  country.  I  have  discussed  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  various  Government  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  vocational 
education  assistance,  with  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mr,  Alan  Burch,  an  expert  and 
training  coordinator  for  many  labor  and 
operating  engineer  organizations  affili- 
ated •^ith  the  AFL-CIO.  He  advises  me 
that  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  the  most  favored  and 
successful  of  all  programs  as  he  seeks 
means  to  improve  the  working  capabil- 
ity of  our  Nation's  labor  force.  I  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  the  finest  example  of  testimony  for 
support  of  this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  passage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnois,  a  member  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
several  speakers  have  mentioned  the 
principle  of  State  matching.  It  is  a 
principle  that  was  mentioned  repeatedly 
during  the  initial  debate  authorizing  this 
program  back  in  1962.  It  is  a  good  prin- 
ciple. But  I  am  afraid  the  facts  show 
that  it  is  just  a  principle  for  tomorrow — 
a  tomorrow  that  never  seems  to  come. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  review  a  little 
history.  Back  in  1962  when  the  initial 
authorization  was  voted  by  this  House, 
the  bill  provided  100  percent  Federal 
payment  the  first  2  years  and  provided 
that  the  third  year  of  the  program  would 
be  carried  out  on  a  50-50  State-Federal 
matching  basis.  So,  that  meant  that  the 
first  year  was  financed  100  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  second  year  was  financed  100  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government. 

And,  just  ahead  of  the  time  when  this 
50-50  matching  provision  would  have 
gone  into  effect,  an  amendment  to  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  was  proposed 
and  enacted. 
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It  made  several  changes. 
First  of  all,  it  provided  that  the  third 
year  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  once 
more,  would  be  financed  100  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  provided 
that  after  the  third  year,  the  Federal 
Government  would  chip  in  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  and  the  States  would 
pick  up  one-third.  But  remember,  even 
the  altered  matching  provision  was  to 
take  effect  later.  The  third  year  was  to 
be  paid  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  Madam  Chairman,  if  we  enact 
this  legislation  today,  as  I  am  sure  we 
will,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  au- 
thorize one  more  year's  delay  in  bring- 
ing about  this  matching  principle.  Be- 
cause under  this  legislation  the  first  full 
year  of  it  will  be  financed  completely  by 
the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  first  4  years 
of  this  program  will  be  financed  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government  without  one 
dime's  participation  by  the  States. 

If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  past 
history,  we  can  expect  that  before  this 
10-percent  matching  principle  goes  into 
effect,  we  will  have  a  bill  before  the 
House  to  delay  once  more  this  noble 
matching  principle. 

So,  Madam  Chairman,  we  might  just 
as  well  open  our  eyes  to  the  plain  fact 
that  this  is  a  Federal  program,  100  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  two  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  . 

I  take  it  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill— and  I  support  the  principle  of 
the  bill— is  that  we  have  some  4  million 
unemployed  people  in  this  country,  and 
in  other  areas  we  have  job  opportuni- 
ties that  are  not  fiUed  because  people  are 
not  trained  to  perform  them. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  farm  labor 
situation  is  one  of  those  areas.  In  my 
area  we  have  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor,  particularly  stoop  labor,  and  yet 
there  are  no  domestic  workers  who  are 
willing  or  able  to  fulfill  these  jobs. 

Will  this  Manpower  Training  Act  sup- 
ply training  for  this  type  worker? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  agricultural  workers 
have  been  trained  vmder  this  program. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  amendments 
that  would  reduce  or  prevent  further 
training  of  agricultural  workers  under 
this  program.  However,  we  expect  the 
Department  to  exercise  judgment  on 
these  matters  and  train  people  for  jobs 
that  will  provide  them  with  a  more  or 
less  steady  source  of  income. 

If  any  agricultural  job  meets  that  re- 
quirement we  would  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  train  people,  and  we  hope  they 
will. 

M;r.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  in  the 
hiring  of  restaurant  workers  in  the  city 
of  Washington  they  proselyte  and  import 
restaurant  workers  from  Germany  and 
other  foreign  countries.   Some  have  been 


here  3  months  or  3  weeks.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  bill  which  would  help  to  re- 
train some  of  our  own  imemployed  in  the 
slums  of  New  York  or  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  or  in  the 
cottonfields  of  Mississippi  for  positions 
in  restaurants  and  hotels?  Could  these 
unemployed  people  be  retrained  for 
restaurant  work  in  the  city  of  New  York 
or  in  the  city  of  Washington  where  there 
is  great  demand,  rather  than  importing 
workers  from  Europe?  In  Swiss  papers 
they  are  advertising  for  restaurant  work- 
ers in  America.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  situation  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  while  we  have  imemployed  peo- 
ple here  who  want  to  work  in  hotels. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  not  only  permit 
training  for  services,  such  as  work  in 
restaurants  and  food  establishments,  but 
an  amendment  in  this  bill  specifically 
directs  the  Secretary  to  make  an  effort  to 
develop  job  opportunities  for  people  in 
service  occupations. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Would  it  not  be 
proper  to  terminate  the  importation  of 
foreign  workers  for  restaurant  work,  as 
we  did  with  farm  labor,  until  this  pro- 
gram can  be  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  sorry. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  facts  involved  and 
I  could  not  intelligently  comment  on  that 
matter. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  might  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine   [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  their  administration  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  over  the  past  2  V2  years.  Within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  legislation  itself, 
they  have  provided  training,  and  new 
hope  to  thousands  of  formerly  unem- 
ployed Americans. 

On  the  basis  of  working  with  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  the  Departments  made  recommen- 
dations to  this  Congress  for  amendments 
to  strengthen  the  act.  The  Holland 
subcommittee,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Acting  Chairman  O'Hara,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  Departments'  recommenda- 
tions, presented  their  suggestions  to  the 
full  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  full  committee  now  asks  all 
Representatives  to  further  their  commit- 
ment to  provide  training  to  the  unfor- 
tunate unemployed  in  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  changes  contained  in  this 
Manpower  Act  of  1965,  the  amendments 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  concerns  the  length  of 
training. 

Although  there  Is,  theoretically,  no 
limit  to  the  length  of  training  courses, 
they  are  practically  limited  by  the 
length  of  time  a  trainee  may  receive 
training  allowances.  For  the  training 
allowance  often  means  the  difference 
between  being  able  to  stay  in  the  course 
or  being  forced  to  drop  the  course  and 
accept  any  job,  just  for  a  little  money. 
The  amendments  we  are  considering 
here  today  include  a  provision  to  allow 
a  trainee  to  receive  allowances  for  104 


weeks,  rather  than  the  present  52-  or 
72-week  limit.  We  are,  in  effect,  asking 
for  the  right  to  conduct  courses  for  up 
to  2  years  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  a  statu- 
tory increase  to  104  weeks  of  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  would  not  mean  that  many 
courses  would  actually  run  that  long; 
just  as  many  courses  do  not  now  run  the 
full  52  weeks,  or  72  weeks  with  basic 
education.  But  it  would  allow  the  ad- 
ministrators enough  flexibility  to  provide 
courses  of  the  104-week  length  where 
they  are  i-equired;  and  they  are  required 
in  some  cases. 

Essentially,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
courses  which  require  a  longer  training 
period. 

The  first  involves  those  people  who  do 
not  have  enough  basic  education  to  en- 
able them  to  absorb  the  occupational 
training  itself,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  them  with  some  basic  education 
either  before  they  begin  job  training  or 
concurrently  with  it.  Such  additional 
basic  education  necessarily  extends  the 
total  time  necessary  to  prepare  a  trainee 
for  employment. 

This  is  particularly  important  for  those 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  trainees — nearly  half  of  all  trainees— 
who  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  These  disadvantaged 
people,  many  of  whom  are  many  years 
away  from  high  school  or  any  kind  of 
school  situation,  need  more  time  to  ab- 
sorb both  the  preoccupational  and  occu- 
pational training. 

The  second  kind  of  course  which  re- 
quires more  than  the  present  52  weeks 
of  training  involves  certain  more  highly 
skilled  jobs.  Many  technical  jobs  which 
are  a  product  of  our  increasingly  auto- 
mated society  cannot  be  learned  in  just 
1  year. 

In  connection  with  this  kind  of  train- 
ing, it  should  be  noted  that  graduates  of 
these  highly  skilled  training  programs 
are  usually  more  readily  placed  in  jobs 
than  those  with  semiskilled  and  mini- 
mum-skilled training. 

I  am  asking  that  we  give  the  adminis- 
trators of  this  important  training  pro- 
gram, who  have  proved  themselves  in  the 
past  21/2  years,  the  flexibility  to  provide 
the  most  meaningful  training  in  every 
situation.  As  they  have  not  abused  the 
present  limitations,  we  can  all  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  not  abuse  the  new 
limitation. 

Our  first  commitment  and  thought 
must  be  to  aiding  as  many  unemployed 
persons  as  possible.  The  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Ti-aining  Act  is  an  im- 
portant facet  of  our  overall  educational 
program.  Its  improvement  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
constune  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKiL 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4257.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the  subcommit- 
tee that  drafted  this  legislation  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  House.  It  Is  gratifying  to  see  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  this 
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important  legislation,  and  the  amend- 
ments that  are  proposed  today.  The 
Manpower  Retraining  Act  will  undoubt- 
edly go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
approved  by  the  Congress.  I  know  of  no 
greater  waste  of  human  resources  in  this 
country  than  an  unemployed  American. 
Unemployment  erodes  his  self-respect; 
crushes  his  dignity.  It  costs  the  com- 
munity vast  siuns  of  money  which  must 
be  spent  to  provide  assistance  to  him 
and  to  his  family.  And  finally.  Madam 
Chairman,  prolonged  unemployment 
tends  to  shatter  the  unfortunate  worker's 
confidence  in  our  economic  system. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  retrain 
those  Americans  who  for  various  reasons 
are  unemployed;  people  who  had  been 
dislocated  by  automation;  people  who 
had  been  layed  off  because  their  plant 
moved  to  another  area  of  the  country, 
and  for  various  other  reasons.  This 
bill  also  is  designed  to  help  those  young 
Americans  who  for  various  reasons,  in 
many  instances  because  they  dropped 
out  of  school  prematurely,  are  not  qual- 
ified or  prepared  to  gain  employment. 
On  all  fronts  this  legislation  has  in- 
deed proved  its  merit  and  worth.  It  has 
worked  extremely  well  in  Chicago.  If 
the  people  of  this  country  could  see  how 
much  money  we  actually  are  saving  the 
taxpayers  of  America  by  retraining  these 
unemployed  Americans  for  employment, 
they  would  realize  the  full  significance 
of  this  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  rising  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  I  should  like  to  recall 
one  brief  anecdote  of  an  experience  I 
had  in  Chicago.  We  had  an  American 
father  of  a  family  of  five  children,  mar- 
ried, unemployed  for  several  years,  not 
that  he  wanted  to  be  unemployed  but  he 
was  unemployed  because  he  could  not 
find  work  because  he  was  unqualified  for 
any  decent  work.  This  family  was  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  Chicago  some  $270 
per  month  for  welfare  benefits.  This 
had  been  going  on  for  many  months. 

Finally  this  man  enrolled  in  the  man- 
power retraining  program,  and  we  took 
this  fellow  and  trained  him  to  be  a  chef. 
It  took  8  months  to  complete  the  job. 
He  did  his  studies  well.  He  is  now  a  good 
chef  and  Is  earning  $350  a  month.  The 
taxpayers  of  Chicago  are  spared  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  $270  a  month  in  re- 
lief for  himself  and  his  family. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  him  and  he  said,  "Mister,  you  don't 
know  how  wonderful  it  feels  to  come 
home  and  be  greeted  by  my  children  as 
a  breadwinner  instead  of  a  reliefer." 

This  is  one  benefit  that  could  not  be 
defined  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but 
this  is  one  illustration  of  what  is  hap- 
pening all  over  America. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  today  an- 
nounced that  our  unemployed  have 
reached  the  lowest  percentage  in  the  past 
decade.  Our  ratio  of  unemployed  today 
stands  at  4.7  percent.  This  impressive 
reduction  certainly  reflects  the  people 
who  are  being  retrained  under  the  bill 
and  put  to  work. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  there  will  be  full 
employment     opportunity     for     every 


American   citizen   only   if  two  policies 
are  pursued : 

First,  the  economic  policy  of  promot- 
ing that  degree  of  overall  economic 
growth  which  will  produce  the  demand 
for  enough  work  to  occupy  the  full  work 
force ; 

Second,  the  manpower  policy  of 
matching  people  and  jobs,  of  supplying 
the  manpower  needs  that  develop,  of 
getting  people  into  the  jobs  that  exist — 
or  can  be  developed. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  been  carefully  designed 
to  enable  us  to  carry  out  successfully  the 
second  of  these  policies  that  I  have  jvist 
described. 

One  of  the  unique  and  most  important 
features  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  is  its  provision  for  in- 
come maintenance  for  unemployed  in- 
dividuals undertaking  occupational 
training  under  title  n.  We  can  thank 
the  87th  Congress  for  its  foresight  in 
introducing  this  provision  into  our  body 
of  Federal  manpower  legislation — a  pro- 
vision which  permits  literally  thousands 
of  individuals  to  take  advantage  of 
training  which  would  otherwise  be  be- 
yond their  reach.  The  amount  of  the 
basic  training  allowance  is  small  indeed. 
Nevertheless,  it  often  spells  the  differ- 
ence between  having  basic  living  support 
and  no  support — between  training  for  a 
job  and  not  training.  Often,  however, 
it  has  not  been  enough  to  permit  an  in- 
dividual to  em-oll  in  a  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  training 
course — or  to  remain  in  training  once 
begun. 

In  1963,  the  Congress  provided  some 
extension  of  Income  maintenance  bene- 
fits for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees.  Now,  H.R.  4257 
-proposes  other  amendments  to  the  al- 
lowance provisions  to  bring  benefits 
more  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
viduals for  whom  the  act  is  intended. 
These  amendments  generally  mean  a 
broader  scope  of  allowance  pajmients 
available  to  more  imemployed  persons. 

One  step  in  this  direction  is  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  allow  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  to  receive  a 
training  allowance.  Another  is  to  pro- 
vide increased  allowances  for  workers 
with  large  families.  Removal  of  the 
present  provision  that  not  more  than  one 
person  in  any  one  household  may  be  re- 
ceiving training  allowances  at  any  par- 
ticular time  permits  training  opportvmi- 
ties  to  be  extended  to  several  members  of 
families  living  at  very  low  income  levels. 
Nine  and  one-half  million  families — one 
out  of  five  in  the  United  States — live  in 
poverty.  Of  these,  6^3  million  have  one 
or  more  wage  earners,  and  over  2  mil- 
lion have  two  or  more  workers.  For 
them,  economic  growth  alone  will  pro- 
vide relatively  few  escapes  from  poverty. 
We  must  focus  on  the  handicaps  that 
deny  these  workers  a  fair  access  to  the 
expanding  income  of  a  growing  econ- 
omy. The  single  greatest  hope  of  es- 
caping substandard  living  conditions 
for  the  adult  workers  in  these  families 
is  attaining  a  vocational  skill.  Al- 
though we  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
training  opportimities  for  every  unem- 
ployed member  in  these  families,  we  will 


be  able  to  improve  the  situation  in  some 
of  the  more  severely  impoverished  fam- 
ily units. 

The  proposed  dependency  allowances — 
increase  of  an  additional  $5  per  week 
for  each  dependent  over  two  up  to  a 
maximum  of  four  additional  depend- 
ents— are  necessary  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  heavy  family  responsibilities  of 
family  heads.  Over  25  percent  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  trainees  have  three  or  more  depend- 
ents, and  one  in  six  have  five  or  more 
dependents.  The  regular  weekly  train- 
ing allowances  now  payable  in  the  50 
States  range  from  a  low  of  $24  to  a  high 
of  $44  per  week,  with  some  trainees 
drawing  up  to  an  additional  $10  as  pro- 
vided by  the  1963  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  amendments. 
Much  of  the  training  is  done  in  States 
paying  the  lower  allowances,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  family  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons cannot  live  on  these  low  levels  of 
income.  Increased  benefits  in  Incre- 
ments geared  to  family  responsibilities 
is  a  must,  in  order  to  enable  some  in- 
dividuals to  enter  training  and  to  give 
them  some  of  the  wherewithal  to  re- 
main in  training  until  they  are  equipped 
with  a  skill  for  suitable  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

A  further  improvement  contained  in 
H.R.  4257  recognizes  the  financial  needs 
of  single  adult  trainees  without  depend- 
ents. Heretofore,  one  eligibility  require- 
ment for  allowances  has  been  that  the 
trainee  be  either  the  head  of  a  family  or 
the  head  of  a  household.  These  defini- 
tions, however,  excluded  the  single 
adult  worker — the  unmarried  man  or 
woman,  the  widow,  and  the  widower  who 
had  no  dependents.  Nevertheless,  their 
living  expenses — rent,  utilities,  grocery 
bills,  carfare,  and  the  like — continued, 
and  often  have  prevented  them  from  ac- 
cepting training  opportunities  for  purely 
financial  reasons.  This  inequity  in  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  training  al- 
lowances would  be  removed  by  the 
amendments  in  H.R.  4257. 

The  provision  for  payment  of  daily 
transportation  allowances  is  recom- 
mended because  of  the  financial  hard- 
ships many  trainees  encounter  in  merely 
commuting  between  their  home  and  the 
training  facility.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  generally  high  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  training  allow- 
ance, and  can  absorb  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  trainee's  weekly  income 
for  living  expenses.  The  employed 
worker  can  afford  to  pay  commuting 
costs  because  his  salary  is  adequate  to 
meet  them.  The  average  weekly  wage  in 
manufacturing  is  now  over  $100,  but  the 
average  trainee  receives  an  allowance 
much  less  than  one-half  of  this  amount. 
Obviously,  it  is  only  equitable  to  help 
those  who  are  motivated  enough  to  enter 
and  persist  in  training  by  covering  the 
transportation  costs  that  training  in- 
volves. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  highlighted 
some  of  the  more  significant  provisions 
in  H.R.  4257,  because  of  their  importance 
in  providing  the  type  of  income  mainte- 
nance needed  to  assist  individuals  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  benefits  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.    I  hope 
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that  these  improvements  will  reduce  con- 
siderably the  extent  of  dropouts  because 
of  financial  burdens  from  family  respon- 
sibilities, and  allow  individuals  to  train 
for  lull-time  suitable  employment.  The 
Ma/power  Development  and  Training 
AcThas  passed  through  the  initial  testing 
stagB  of  an  infant  program  with  so  much 
distiiiction  and  accomplishment  that  I 
urge  each  Member  of  the  House  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  changes 
in  allowance  provisions  and  the  many 
other  improvements  in  the  Manpower 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  pursue  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  a  minute 
ago  with  regard  to  the  service  feature  of 
this  bill.  Having  been  connected  with 
an  employment  commission,  I  know  that 
to  set  up  a  training  program  for  auto- 
motive mechanics  it  was  necessary  for 
our  commission  to  interview  100  men  or 
more  before  we  got  the  20  that  were 
called  for  in  the  request — educational  re- 
quirements being  what  they  were,  a  lim- 
ited number  have  the  abUity  by  back- 
ground to  get  into  the  classes.  The  big 
percentage  does  not  have  the  back- 
ground. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  we  have  in  any 
State,  or  at  least  in  my  State  of  Texas, 
is  emphasis  on  service  training.  On  page 
9  of  the  report  it  is  indicated  that  this 
bill,  in  title  I,  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  a  pro- 
gram of  job  development  primarily  in  the 
service  trades.  You  go  further  and  refer 
to  the  demand  for  such  services  as  home 
maintenance,  child  care,  appliance  re- 
pair, hospital  service,  home  nursing,  and 
many  others. 

My  question  is  this.  The  Secretary  is 
not  given  any  additional  money  or  au- 
thority to  do  this.  Did  you  discuss  in 
your  committee  what  emphasis  you  are 
going  to  put  on  it;  just  how  is  the  Secre- 
tary going  to  put  forth  this  emphasis;  be- 
cause there  is  great  need  for  this  kind 
of  training? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  work  with  trade  associations 
training  groups,  welfare  agencies,  and 
similar  groups,  to  establish  job  vacancies 
and  to  work  out  training  programs  where 
none  have  existed.  We  have  to  work  out 
new  programs.  We  cannot  tell  what  they 
will  be,  but  they  will  include  home  serv- 
ices and  the  other  things  the  gentleman 
mentioned. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  put 
great  emphasis  on  this.  Admittedly,  it 
is  not  particularly  glamorous  training  to 
be  a  maid,  a  domestic  cook,  a  handyman 
or  a  farmworker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many,  many  demands  for 
this  kind  of  work.  People  throughout 
the  counti-y  call  the  employment  office 
but  that  office  cannot  supply  the  jobs 
because  nobody  wants  to  take  that  kind 
of  job,  or  they  do  not  have  the  skills. 
We  must  push  these  services  training 
classes. 

We  want  to  put  all  the  emphasis  on 
this  that  we  can. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chainnan,  I  rise  to  express  my  support 
for  H.R.  4257,  which  would  liberalize  and 
extend  the  Manpower  and  Training  Act 
of  1962. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  by  rais- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost,  by  lengthening  the 
period  of  time  that  training  programs 
may  be  conducted,  and  by  increasing  the 
weekly  training  allowances  for  trainees 
with  several  dependents. 

It  would  also  expand  the  research  and 
pilot  programs  authorized  by  the  act  so 
that  new  ways  may  be  found  to  restore 
workers  to  productive  employment.  And 
it  would  provide  for  regular  training  pro- 
grams in  depressed  areas  designated  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

The  Manpower  E>evelopment  and 
Training  Act  is  without  doubt  the  most 
ambitious  national  program  of  job  train- 
ing and  manpower  research  ever  under- 
taken. Its  goal  is  to  help  each  citizen 
find  a  useful  and  profitable  place  in  our 
society. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  al- 
ready apparent.  Training  projects  and 
services  have  been  approved  for  nearly 
400,000  men  and  women  throughout  the 
Nation.  Workers  who  were  unemployed 
because  of  automation,  industrial  shut- 
down, or  lack  of  skills,  today  are  working 
in  new  fields  or  building  new  careers. 

Admendments  to  the  act  in  1963  made 
it  possible  to  include  greater  numbers 
of  young  people,  and  more  persons  with- 
out fundamental  skills  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  counting. 

The  amendments  we  propose  here  to- 
day will  permit  us  to  move  this  wonder- 
ful program  forward  at  an  even  faster 
pace.  They  will  enable  us  to  fully  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  anyone  who 
can  learn  can  find  a  place  in  our  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Madam 
Chairman,  as  chainnan  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  committee  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4257. 

The  concept  of  manpower  develop- 
ment through  retraining  is  a  basic  tenet 
of  the  Republican  Party.  The  Manpower 
Development  Act  of  1962,  was  Republi- 
can drafted  and  Republican  supported. 

One  of  the  Republican  concepts  in- 
cluded in  the  original  bill  was  the  re- 
quirement for  a  Federal-State  partner- 
ship achieved  through  the  medium  of 
matching  funds.  Under  the  original  act 
the  States  were  required  to  provide 
matching  funds  in  the  amount  of  50  per- 
cent. And  this  was  reduced  to  33*73  per- 
cent in  1963. 

This  bill  reduces  this  requirement  still 
further  to  10  percent  and  defers  its  effec- 
tive date  for  another  year,  until  July  1, 
1966.  However,  it  was  only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
even  this  small  percentage  of  State  par- 
ticipation remains. 

While  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee deplores  this  further  erosion  of  the 
concept  of  Federal-State  partnership 
through  matching  funds,  we  are  relieved 
that  at  least  the  principle  of  matching 
funds  is  left  intact. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
brings  the  training  program  for  rede- 


velopment areas  now  pending  in  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
This  as  you  know  is  a  principle  long  ad- 
vocated by  Republicans. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  lias 
gone  on  record  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Madam  Chairman,  In 
supporting  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965— 
H.R.  4257 — I  want  to  indicate  my  belief 
that  increased  employment,  and  addi- 
tional skills  for  Americans  can  be  best 
developed  by  private  concerns  operating 
within  the  framework  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

This  Congress  can  assist  employment 
efforts  through  research,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  other  related  programs  which 
may  be  sponsored  appropriately  by  gov- 
ernmental action.  However,  it  is  mis- 
leading to  assume  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  a  substitute  for  private 
business,  or  that  Federal  appropriations 
can  replace  private  investment.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
shbuld  be  to  provide  a  climate  in  which 
free  Americans  may  work  and  produce. 
The  Manpower  Act  of  1965  can  contribute 
to  this  end.  However,  the  individual  citi- 
zens from  management  and  labor  are 
the  essential  elements  in  the  formula 
for  economic  success  and  increased  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Madam  Chairman,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  support  H.R.  4257.  An  ex- 
pansion of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  is  a  forthright  pro- 
posal and  I  know  will  have  a  great  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  unemployed  people 
of  this  country  and  will  be  a  stimulus 
for  business.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  for  submitting  this  bill. 
Coming  from  southern  Illinois.  I  can 
assure  all  of  my  colleagues  that  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
has  provided  new  hope  for  thousands  of 
unemployed  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  75  percent  of  all 
those  retrained  in  southern  Illinois 
under  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  have  found  good  jobs. 
Hundreds  of  others  are  now  in  training 
and  I  expect  the  percentage  will  go  up 
as  the  new  training  classes  are  formed. 
In  Franklin  and  Williamson  Counties  in 
Illinois  we  have  seen  unemployed  coal 
miners  and  others,  who  have  not  seen 
steady  work  for  years,  find  a  paycheck 
in  the  mailbox  every  month  instead  of 
the  relief  check  that  has  been  so  com- 
mon over  the  years. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
committee  for  extending  the  period  of 
training  allowance  assistance  and  the 
amount  received  by  the  trainee.  This 
will  give  the  slow  learner  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  his  skill  and  thereby  find 
employment  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  all  of 
the  unemployed  people  of  southern  Illi- 
nois and,  particularly,  those  who  are  now 
in  training,  and  will  soon  enroll,  I  want 
to  again  commend  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  President  John- 
son, and  our  great  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Willard  Wirtz,  an  Illinoisan,  for  their 
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compassion,  understanding,  and  support 
of  this  progressive  program. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4257,  the 
Manpower  Act  of  1965. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  to  be  commended  for  having 
agreed  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  to 
eliminate  State  matching  fund  require- 
ments until  June  30,  1966,  and  to  reduce 
the  present  33y3-percent  requirement  to 
10  percent  thereafter. 

This  is  a  recognition  of  the  growing 
financial  difficulties  which  our  State 
governments  are  encountering.  The 
new  demands  for  State  government  serv- 
ices which  come  as  a  result  of  our  fast- 
growing  population  and  economy  have 
created  a  general  condition  of  near 
instability  in  State  finances  throughout 
our  Nation. 

Because  unemployment  in  any  local 
area  is  frequently  the  result  of  causes 
rooted  elsewhere  in  our  interdependent 
national  economy,  vmemployment  has 
been  recognized  since  the  1930's  as  being 
primarily  a  Federal  responsibility.  In 
time  we  ought  to  consider  a  complete 
elimination  of  the  State  matching  fund 
requirement  if  we  find  that  the  reduced 
10-percent  matching  will  be  so  burden- 
some as  to  cause  some  States  to  be  un- 
able to  participate,  for  then  in  such 
States  our  Federal  responsibility  would 
remain  unfulfilled. 

Statistics  show  that  3.7  million  of  our 
citizens  want  work  but  are  vmable  to  find 
it,  and  that  1.3  million  more  potential 
workers  will  enter  the  labor  force  within 
the  next  year.  Moreover,  20  million  of 
our  labor  force  lack  the  minimum  train- 
ing needed  for  most  jobs  in  our  world 
of  technological  change,  with  its  attend- 
ant changing  requirements  in  skills. 

The  development  of  our  human  re- 
sources must  keep  pace  both  with  the 
constantly  increasing  size  of  our  labor 
force,  and  with  the  requirements  for  new 
skills  and  varied  education.  The  inex- 
orable tide  of  population  growth  can  be- 
come a  dead  weight  on  our  economic 
system  if  the  unskilled  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully trained  and  profitably  em- 
ployed. If  we  successfully  meet  the 
challenge,  our  growth  in  population  will 
mean  an  increase  in  our  greatest  na- 
tional wealth— our  human  resource. 

The  potential  for  new  employment 
through  the  implementation  of  this  bill 
exists  in  every  State  in  our  Union.  In 
my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  I  am  informed 
that  some  industries  have  failed  to  es- 
tablish plants  because  of  the  lack  of 
qualified  skilled  personnel.  This  legis- 
lation will,  therefore,  be  most  important 
to  Hawaii  in  attracting  new  industry  to 
create  new  jobs  for  our  growing  popula- 
tion. 

The  training  program  for  redevelop- 
ment areas  will  also  have  application  in 
Hawaii.  Even  though  Hawaii  has  a  low 
total  State  unemployment  rate  in  com- 
parison with  many  of  its  sister  States, 
we  do  have  pockets  of  depressed  areas 
where  the  rate  of  unemployment  is  rela- 
tively high. 

Madam  Chairman,  H.R.  4257  is  a  for- 
ward-looking, yet  down-to-earth  bill 
which  can  do  only  good  for  our  coun- 
try's future.    I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Chairman.  I  am 
especially  proud  and  happy  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4257,  the  Manpower  Act 
of  1965. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  has  often  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
energetic  users  of  the  Manpower  Envel- 
opment and  Training  Act  since  its  pas- 
sage in  1962.  This  bill  would  extend  and 
expand  that  act  in  a  comprehensive  and 
greatly  beneficial  manner  that  can  bring 
immense  benefits  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

This  act  meets  the  growing  needs  of 
our  unemployed  citizens. 

Swiftly  paced  technological  innova- 
tions are  developing  new  industrial  situa- 
tions almost  daily  and  unprecedented 
numbers  of  youths  are  pouring  into  the 
labor  market. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem which  can  be  solved  by  this  forward 
looking  piece  of  legislation. 

For  some  30  years  now,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  recognized  as  the 
agency  with  prime  concern  for  combat- 
ing unemployment.  The  Federal  in- 
volvement in  employment  measures 
which  started  with  the  depression  has 
been  confirmed  again  and  again. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  successes 
arising  from  attempts  to  grant  every 
wage  earner  a  chance  at  a  decent  income 
has  been  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Not  only  has  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  program  prac- 
tically reached  its  goal  of  training  400,- 
000  persons  across  the  Nation,  but  it  has 
had  excellent  success  in  placing  these 
trainees  in  productive  employment. 

A  total  of  72  percent  of  those  complet- 
ing institutional  training  and  94  percent 
of  those  completing  on-the-job  training 
courses  under  the  act  have  been  placed 
in  jobs.  These  jobs  have  covered  many 
fields  from  the  semiskilled  to  technical 
and  whitecoUar  occupations.  Many  of 
those  trained  were  long-term  unem- 
ployed, whose  lot  would  have  been  vir- 
tually hopeless  without  the  aid  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

In  short,  the  unemployment  problem 
we  face  in  the  midst  of  unprecedented 
plenty  would  have  been  far  worse  with- 
out the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

Now,  this  bill  would  strengthen  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  and  make  it  more  flexible 
and  more  responsive  to  the  conditions 
which  cause  this  unemployment. 

First,  it  would  continue  full  Federal 
funding  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  through  June 
30,  1966.  This  is  just,  since  the  problem 
of  unemployment  is  a  national  one  and 
must  be  attacked  on  a  national  scale. 
The  States,  desirous  as  they  are  of  con- 
tinuing the  program,  lack  the  resoxirces 
to  carry  it  on  because  of  the  multitude 
of  demands  upon  their  revenues. 

Second,  the  research  and  information 
programs  initiated  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  would  be 
expanded.  Even  with  the  modest  start 
provided  so  far,  these  programs  have 
proved  useful.    The  act's  activities  have 


already  discovered  a  vast  possible  reser- 
voir of  jobs  in  the  service  industries, 
which  can  be  tapped  if  steps  are  taken  to 
develop  these  jobs  while  the  people  who 
will  fill  them  are  being  trained. 

Another  highly  significant  step  taken 
by  this  bill  would  bring  into  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
program  more  of  the  disadvantaged 
youth  and  other  unemployed  single  per- 
sons by  providing  a  living  allowance  for 
them  as  well  as  those  who  have  depend- 
ents while  they  are  undergoing  training. 

By  making  more  of  our  young  single 
people  eligible  for  training,  and  by  pro- 
viding them  with  training  allowances  and 
increasing  the  allowances  available  to 
those  with  large  families,  the  bill  opens 
the  door  to  help  the  very  people  who  need 
it  most. 

We  have  become  increasingly  aware  in 
recent  years  that  the  vise  of  poverty  grips 
strongest  those  who  are  uneducated  and 
who  come  from  a  long  background  of 
poverty.  The  answer  to  this  problem  is 
better  education  and  training,  the  very 
things  this  bill  would  provide.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  basic  education  as 
well  as  occupational  training  and  ex- 
tends the  maximum  period  to  104  weeks 
that  a  trainee  may  be  eligible  for  a  train- 
ing allowance. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  2  V2  years  the 
development  of  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  heartening  weapons  against  unem- 
ployment in  our  Nation's  history.  Vir- 
tually all  informed  opinion  has  been  in 
favor  of  its  continuation  and  expansion. 

I  am  highly  gratified  at  having  helped 
in  the  development  of  this  bill  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. More  importantly,  I  am  happy  to 
have  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  fullest 
possible  utilization  of  this  act  by  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  of  Hawaii  by  having  suc- 
cessfully offered  an  amendment  which 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  authorize 
our  trainees  full  reimbursement  of  their 
travel  costs  from  the  neighbor  islands  if 
it  should  exceed  the  10  cents  per  mile 
limit  as  provided  in  the  original  bill.  My 
amendment  also  allows  the  Secretary  to 
authorize  extra  Uving  allowances  to 
Hawaii  trainees  who  come  from  the 
neighbor  islands  to  Honolulu  over  and 
above  the  bill's  limit  of  $5  per  day,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
Hawaii. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  this 
amendment  I  offered  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  whole  House. 

This  bill  as  amended  now  paves  the 
way  for  the  fullest  implementation  in  all 
States  of  this  far-reaching  program  to 
utilize  our  human  resources  in  our  ever- 
growing industrial  economy. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R. 
4257,  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965.  This 
bill  will  extend  and  improve  the  program 
established  by  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  The 
program  in  its  present  form  is  largely 
the  result  of  Republican  initiative  in  the 
House.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  it  is 
working  very  well  in  my  district  because 
its  approach  is  correct  and  the  mecha- 
nisms for  putting  it  into  action  are 
sound. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  bill  before 
us  now,  H.R.  4257,  broadens  the  em- 
phasis on  improving  techniques  for  help- 
ing the  long-term  imemployed,  disad- 
vantaged young  people,  displaced  older 
workers,  the  handicapped,  and  other 
groups  with  special  problems. 

This  program  already  is  beginning  to 
pay  dividends  in  salvaged  lives.  Every 
life  we  enable  to  become  useful  and  self- 
supporting  not  only  relieves  the  burden 
on  the  tax  rolls  but  becomes  an  active 
contributor  to  the  economy.  Our  com- 
plex and  growing  society  needs  every 
talent  available,  trained  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

This  bill  will  help  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  desire 
to  yield  time? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.j^-Madam  Chairman, 
I  have  no  fui-ther  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piirsuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute 
amendment  reported  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4257 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Act  of 
1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act") ,  is  amended  by  adding  a  comma  after 
the  word  "arrange"  and  inserting  "through 
grants  or  contracts,"  immediately  following 
the  comma. 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  of  such  period  ";  and",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
through  contracts  with  other  private  orga- 
nizations, for  the  purpose  of  Improving  tech- 
niques and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  specialized  methods  In  meeting  the  man- 
power, employment,  and  training  problems  of 
worker  groups  such  as  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, disadvantaged  youth,  displaced  older 
workers,  the  handicapped,  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  other  similar  groups.  In 
carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Where 
programs  under  this  paragraph  require  in- 
stitutional training,  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  such  training  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  shall 
also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with 
respect  to  the  standards  governing  the  ade- 
quacy and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability  of 
applicants,  and  the  priority  of  projects  In 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  103  and  104  as  sec- 
tions 106  and  107,  respectively,  and  by  In- 


serting Immediately  after  section  102  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections : 

"job   development   programs 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist,  in  cooperation  with  in- 
terested agencies  both  public  and  private. 
Job  development  programs,  through  on-the- 
job  training  and  other  suitable  methods,  that 
win  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the  filling 
of  those  service  and  related  needs  which  are 
not  now  being  met  because  of  lack  of  trained 
workers  or  other  reasons  affecting  employ- 
ment or  opportunities  for  employment. 

"labor  mobiutt  demonstration  projects 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness In  reducing  unemployment  of  programs 
to  Increase  the  mobility  of  unemployed 
workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their 
relocation  expenses.  In  carrying  out  such 
projects  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  as- 
sistance, in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans  or 
both,  only  to  Involuntarily  unemployed  In- 
dividuals who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  secure  full-time  employment  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide 
offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  employment),  and  are  deemed 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
are  being  employed. 

"(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations : 

"(1)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  the  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loan   Is   made; 

"(4)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity, plus  (B)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes;  and 

"(5)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not 
more  than   ten  years. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"TRAINEE    placement    ASSISTANCE    DEMONSTRA- 
TION   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  105.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects  to  assist  in  the  placement 
of  persons  seeking  employment  through  a 
public  employment  office  who  have  success- 
fully completed  or  participyated  In  a  federally 
assisted  or  financed  training,  counseling, 
work  training,  or  work  experience  program 
and  who,  after  appropriate  counseling,  have 
been  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified 
and  suitable  for  the  employment  in  question, 
but  to  whom  employment  Is  or  may  be  de- 
nied for  reasons  other  than  ability  to  per- 
form. Including  difficulty  In  secvirlng  bond 
for  indemnifying  their  employers  against 
loss  from  the  Infidelity,  dishonesty,  or  de- 
fault of  such  persons.  In  carrying  out  these 
projects  the  Secretary  may  make  payments 
to  or  contracts  with  employers  or  institutions 
authorized  to  Indemnify  employers  against 
such  losses.    Of  the  funds  appropriated  for 


fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June 
30,  1967,  not  more  than  $200,000  and  $300,000, 
respectively,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section." 

(b)  Section  102(2)  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "104"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "107". 

Sec.  4.  Section  202(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  such  persona 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  for 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty  weeks". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  ia 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount 
of  any  such  payment  In  any  week  for  per- 
sons undergoing  training,  Including  uncom- 
pensated employer-provided  training,  shall 
not  exceed  $10  more  than  the  amoimt  of 
the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment 
compensation  payment  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total 
tmemplo3anent  In  the  State  making  such 
pajrments  during  the  most  recent  four-cal- 
endar-quarter period  for  which  such  data 
are  available:  Provided,  That  the  basic 
amount  of  such  payments  may  be  Increased 
by  $5  a  week  for  each  dependent  over  two 
up  to  a  maximum  of  four  additional  depend- 
ents: Provided  further.  That  in  any  week  an 
Individual  who,  but  for  his  training,  would 
be  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation 
In  excess  of  his  total  allowance.  Including 
payments  for  dependents,  shall  receive  an 
allowance  Increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess."; 

(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a 
person  receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Sectu-ity  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  which  Is  less  than  the 
total  training  allowance.  Including  payments 
for  dependents,  provided  for  by  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  a  supplemental  training  al- 
lowance may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for 
a  training  allowance  under  this  Act.  The 
supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  his  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  training  allow, 
ance  provided  by  the  preceding  para- 
graph."; 

(3)  Insert  the  words  "under  the  training 
program"  after  "compensated  hours  per 
week"  In  the  third  paragraph  of  such  subsec- 
tion; 

(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such  subsection  Insert  the  following: 

"The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged In  training  under  section  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  employment  under  an 
on-the-job  training  program  under  section 
204)  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per 
week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked 
(other  than  in  employment  under  such  an 
on-the-job  training  program)  in  excess  of 
twenty  hours  per  week." 

(b)(1)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  follow- 
ing "to  defray  transportation"  and  preceding 
"Provided",  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  of  such 
matter  the  following:  "expenses,  and  when 
such  training  Is  provided  In  facilities  which 
are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  the 
trainee's  regular  place  of  residence,  subsist- 
ence expenses  for  separate  maintenance  of 
the  trainee:". 

(2)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
in  the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he 
may     authorize     reimbursement     for     the 
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trainee's  travel  by  the  most  economical  mode 
of  public  transportation". 

(c)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
aa  follows: 

(1)  Strike  the  words  "not  less  than'  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Insert  "at  least"  In  lieu 

thereof; 

(2)  Strike  out  everything  In  the  first  sen- 
tence after  the  words  "gainful  employment", 
and  insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof:  ": 
Provided,  That  they  are  not  members  of  a 
family  or  a  household  in  which  the  head  of 
the  family  or  the  head  of  the  household  as 
defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  employed."; 

(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  number  of  youths  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training 
allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto 
but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation) shall,  except  for  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  man- 
agement of  programs  under  this  section,  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving 
siich  allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation)."  „     ^  ^,. 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the 
Act  is  repealed  and  subsections  (e) ,  (f).  (g). 
(h)  (i)  and  (J)  of  such  sections  are  redesig- 
nated as  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g).  (h),  and  (I),  re- 
spectively. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(g)  (2) 
of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  5(d) 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  that  follows  "all  of  such  benefits 
paid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  6.  Section  208  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

Sec  7.  Section  231  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  State 
agency  shall  be  paid  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that  payments  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  are 
necessary  because  such  payments  with  re- 
spect to  private  institutions  are  required  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carry- 
ing out  the  agreement.  Non-Federal  con- 
tributions may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services." 

Sec.  8.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"PART    C REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS 

"Sec.  241.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  responsibUi- 
tles  under  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  are 
authorized  to  provide  a  supplementary  pro- 
gram of  training  and  training  allowances,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
residing  In  areas  designated  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  any  sub- 
sequent Act  authorizing  such  designation. 
Such  program  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions otherwise  applicable  to  programs  un- 
der this  Act  and  with  their  respective  func- 
tions under  those  provisions,  except  that — 
"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed Individuals  residing  In  redevelopment 
areas; 

"(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed  In- 
dividuals residing  in  redevelopment  areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  em- 


ployment as  a  result  of  such  training  may  be 
referred  and  selected  for  training  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  training  allowances  under  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  amount  and  du- 
ration of  training  allowances  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  In  no  event  exceed  the  amount 
and  duration  of  training  allowances  pro- 
vided under  section  203(a)    of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each  with  re- 
spect to  his  functions  under  this  section, 
prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"(4)  section  301  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  available  under  this  section. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ihls  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Atea  Re- 
development Act  (42  U.S.C.  2513  and>p514) 
are  repealed. 

(c)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1965. 

Sec.  9.  Section  302  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  following  "the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act" 
Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  In- 
serting "and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,"  following  "the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  304  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

Sec.  11.  The  following  subsection  Is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs 
approved  in  any  fiscal  year,  including  the 
total  cost  of  training  allowances  for  such 
programs,  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal  year; 
and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  centum 
requirement  in  effect  at  the  time  such  pro- 
grams are  approved:  Provided,  That  fxinds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  may  be  expended  for  training  pro- 
grams approved  under  this  Act  prior  to  July 
1,  1965,  and  expenditures  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  matching  require- 
ments in  effect  at  the  time  such  programs 
were  approved." 

Sec  12.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  of  the 
Act  are  both  amended  by  striking  "Prior  to 
March  1,  1963,  and  again  prior  to  April  1. 
1964,  April  1,  1965.  and  April  1.  1966"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Prior  to  April  1  in 
each  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  au- 
thorized by  section  304". 

Sec  13.  Section  310  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1966"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On 
page  19,  line  24,  after  "transportation"  Insert 
the  following:  ",  and  except  that  in  non- 
contiguous States  and  in  areas  outside  the 


continental  United  States  where  the  per  diem 
allowance  prescribed  under  section  836  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  allowance  prescribed  under 
that  section  for  contiguous  States,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  a  reasonable  increase 
in  the  transportation  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses In  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe". 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
explicitly  clear  in  the  bill  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  committee's  intention,  which 
is,  to, provide  the  fullest  opportunities 
for  all  of  our  potential  trainees  to  take 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  program  in 
order  that  they  may  fill  the  employment 
markets  in  the  respective  States. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  by  the 
committee,  and  as  reported  to  the  House, 
it  provides  for  full  reimbursement  for 
travel  costs  of  trainees  while  they  are 
at  the  training  center.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  transportation  costs  of  persons 
who  must  leave  their  community  to  at- 
tend various  training  centers  which  may 
be  set  up  in  the  States.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  limitation  of  10  cents 
per  mile  in  this  transportation  allow- 
ance. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  to  make  special  provision 
in  this  regard  for  two  States,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  Therefore,  the  use  of  the  word 
"noncontiguous"  is  to  single  out  these 
two  States  where  the  travel  conditions 
within  the  State  are  higly  unusual. 

In  Hawaii,  the  State  that  I  have  par- 
ticular knowledge  of,  we  are  totally  de- 
pendent upon  air  transportation  pro- 
vided by  two  commercial  airlines  be- 
tween our  outlying  islands  and  the  prin- 
cipal island  of  Oahu.  Now,  a  large 
nvunber  of  beneficiaries  under  this  bill 
are  individuals  who  live  on  the  smaller 
neighbor  islands  who  must  travel  to 
these  training  centers  on  Oahu,  where 
80  percent  of  our  population  is  located. 
The  limitation  of  10  cents  per  mile  on 
travel  expenditures  for  them  would  dis- 
courage many  who  otherwise  would  be 
interested  in  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  feature  of  the  amendment 
is  the  subsistence  allowance  which,  at  a 
$5  per  day  maximum,  would  also  be 
very,  very  severely  limiting  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  be  able  to  sub- 
sist in  the  city  of  Honolulu  if  no  special 
considerations  were  provided  for  them. 
The  Federal  Government  by  statute  in 
the  United  States  Code  recognizes  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  expenses  generally 
in  these  two  areas  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
by  providing  additional  per  diem  allow- 
ances for  the  civil  servants  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  these  areas. 

So,  Madam  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment provides  that  in  the  noncontiguous 
States  where  the  per  diem  allowance  is 
in  excess  of  that  allowed  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  additional 
expenses  for  travel  and  subsistence  over 
and  beyond  the  limitations  now  pro- 
vided by  the  bill. 
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Madam  Chairman,  at  this  time  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  who 
will  elaborate  on  his  situation  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  this 
proposed  amendment  in  common.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  for  her  initiative  in  intro- 
ducing this  amendment  and  for  her 
gi-asp  of  the  subject,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  and  of  the  bill. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  very  high 
as  is  the  cost  of  subsistence  in  Alaska. 
Of  course,  as  the  gentlewoman  has  said, 
we  want  people  in  the  noncontiguous 
States  to  have  full  advantage  of  this  fine 
program. 

The  problem  this  amendment  seeks  to 
solve.  Madam  Chairman,  is  the  problem 
of  providing  transportation  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  participants  in  the 
program.  The  amendment  would  solve 
the  problem  by  giving  the  Secretary  -of 
Labor  the  discretionary  authority  to  ad- 
just the  allowances  in  noncontiguous 
States  where  the  costs  of  transportation 
and  subsistence  are  so  high  that  present 
levels  place  a  burden  upon  the  trainees. 

Alaska  is  such  an  area.  Transporta- 
tion costs  are  high,  the  cost  of  living  is 
high.  The  present  level  of  allowances 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  places  a  heavy  financial 
burden  upon  Alaskan  trainees,  a  burden 
most  can  ill  afford  to  carry. 

The  burden  upon  trainees  in  Alaska 
is  well  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  a 
trainee  from  Togiak,  told  me  by  Mr. 
Virgil  N.  DuPuis,  the  chairman  of  the 
Anchorage  Manpower  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  DuPuis 
wrote : 

The  man  from  Togiak  who  entered  the 
truck-tractor  training  course  traveled  440 
miles  by  air  at  a  cost  of  $67.50.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  will 
reimburse  him  $44.  Since  his  annual  in- 
come was  less  than  $2,000  last  year  and  in 
addition  he  had  lost  his  job  and  home  as  a 
result  of  a  tidal  wave  at  Togiak  that  wiped 
out  the  cannery  in  which  he  had  been  a 
watchman,  he  felt  it  worth  the  gamble  to 
borrow  that  extra  $23.50  and  come  in  for 
training  in  the  hope  that  he  could  work  on 
a  construction  job  this  summer  In  the 
Dillingham  area  after  learning  to  operate 
a  "Uke,"  or  large  dump  truck.  Each  day 
that  he  is  in  training  he  will  receive  $5  per 
day  to  pay  for  his  room  and  board.  Since 
even  the  cheapest  room  will  cost  $2.50  to  $3 
per  night,  it  Is  apparent  that  $5  is  a  very 
meager  sum.  Since  he  is  a  married  man 
with  children  he  will  also  receive  $44  per 
week  as  a  training  allowance,  of  which  he 
will  probably  send  the  greater  amount  home. 
If  he  had  been  single,  the  $5  would  have 
been  his  entire  allotment,  and  patently 
Inadequate. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  allowances 
for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  in  Alaska  is  not 
only  that  of  causing  a  burden  for  those 
who  do  enter  the  program,  but  also  one 
of  discouraging  entrance  into  the  pro- 
gram by  many  of  those  most  in  need  of 
it.  This  is,  indeed,  a  cause  of  much 
regret. 

That  the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  is 
higher  than  in  mainland  States  is  well 


established.  Recent  figures  compiled  by 
the  Bm-eau  of  Labor  Statistics — using 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  base — show  the 
cost  of  living  to  be  132.8  in  Juneau,  143.2 
in  Anchorage,  and  146.5  in  Fairbanks. 

In  Nome,  the  site  of  one  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  center, 
prices  for  food  are  62  percent  more  than 
they  are  in  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  difference  in  costs  of  transporta- 
tion in  Alaska  and  the  allowances  avail- 
able under  the  present  rates  are  substan- 
tial. These  figures  are  based  on  travel 
to  the  Nome  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  center:  a  trainee  from 
Mekyoruk  would  have  to  spend  $77.20  in 
addition  to  his  allowance  for  his  round- 
trip  ticket;  a  trainee  from  Quinhagak 
would  have  to  spend  $69.90  in  addition 
to  his  allowance. 

Others  in  the  70  villages  that  provide 
trainees  to  the  Nome  facility  would  also 
have  substantial  out-of-pocket  costs  in 
order  to  begin  the  training  they  so  badly 
need. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  so  that  trainees 
in  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs  will  not  be  penalized  for 
living  in  areas  where  costs  of  subsistence 
and  transportation  are  high.  Adoption 
of  the  amendment  will  be  only  a  modi- 
fication of  the  act  to  take  into  accoimt 
experiences  gained  in  the  first  years  of 
its  ^  operation ;  its  adoption  will  not 
change  the  goals  of  the  act,  but  only 
better  enable  the  realization  of  those 
goals. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  tliree  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  minority  side  not  only  have  no 
objection  to  this  provision  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  but  also  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment also.  I  believe  there  are  special 
circumstances  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
which  justify  this  amendment.  We  do 
expect  that  the  amendment  will  be  made 
applicable  only  where  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  unusual  expenses  caused  by  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  merely  to  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  a  question  or  two 
about  the  amendment.  I  do  not  oppose 
the  amendment.  It  certainly  carries  a 
great  deal  of  merit. 

Since  it  is  an  open  end  amendment, 
perhaps  we  should  have  some  sort  of 
legislative  intent  as  to  what  we  mean  by 
"reasonable." 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  assume  the  intent  of 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  to  fully  reimburse  the  travel 
expenses  of  the  trainees  for  local  trans- 
portation while  they  are  at  the  centers. 
By  the  same  token,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  actual  travel  expenses 
found  necessary  for  these  trainees  from 


the  outlying  areas  in  my  State  to  the 
centers  for  training. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  agree  that  "rea- 
sonable" means  the  most  economical 
form  of  transportation  and  not  neces- 
sarily some  luxurious  travel,  which  ob- 
viously would  be  subject  to  great  criti- 
cism. 

Mrs.  MINK.  We  have  only  one 
method  of  transportation  in  my  State, 
actually,  between  islands,  and  that  is  by 
the  two  existing  commercial  airlines.  If 
a  time  should  come  in  my  State,  through 
the  assistance  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
illustrious  Chamber,  when  we  might  be 
able  to  offer  low-cost  transportation,  we 
would  certainly  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
this  body  in  terms  of  lowering  the  cost 
and  perhaps  coming  below  the  10-cent 
limitation.  That  would  be  my  fondest 
hope. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  On  the  question  of 
subsistence,  when  it  exceeds  $35  per 
week  or  $5  per  day,  can  we  also  agree 
that  it  shall  be  within  reasonable  bounds, 
or  the  most  economical  type  of  living 
quarters  consistent  with  good  standard 
living  conditions? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes.  I  trust  that  the 
Secretary  would  be  so  guided. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  believe  it  is  meritorious.  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  legislative  history  clear.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  said  "not  necessarily" 
luxurious  transportation.  I  believe  we 
wish  to  say  "not  ever"  luxurious 
transportation  or  subsistence. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  agree. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, for  offering  the  amendment. 

As  those  who  have  been  to  Hawaii 
know,  we  are  faced  with  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  a  State  divided  into  islands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  mode 
of  personnel  transportation  is  by  air 
only  at  present.  This  does  run  into  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  especially  as 
it  pertains  to  trainees  who  are  even  un- 
able to  provide  for  their  daily  living 
costs.  The  proposed  amendment  will 
provide  a  more  workable  program  in  our 
State.  As  the  youngest  State  of  the 
Union,  Hawaii  looks  to  her  sister  States 
as  a  little  sister  seeking  to  do  her  best  to 
be  on  an  even  par  in  this  great  family  of 
States.  Because  of  certain  conditions 
peculiar  to  our  geographic  makeup,  we 
need  your  assistance,  and  we  earnestly 
seek  it. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Representa- 
tives from  Hawaii  and  Alaska  for  their 
diligence  in  this  matter,  and  I  ask  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  opposed  by  any  member  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  there  has  been 
any  discussion  of  the  added  cost  of  this 
expanded  program,  I  have  not  heard  it. 
I  wonder  if  someone  could  give  the 
House  some  estimate  as  to  what  this 
expanded  program  is  likely  to  cost. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  tx)  advise  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  no  exact  figures  on  this  particular 
aspect  of  transportation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  pending  amendment.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  to  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Well,  the 
additional  cost  of  the  amendments,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  rough  estimate, 
are  as  follows:  the  cost  of  dependents 
allowances,  $8  million;  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation allowance,  $7  million;  the  cost 
of  changes  in  eligibility  allowance,  $30 
million.  I  believe  this  information  is 
contained  in  the  committee  report  if  the 
gentleman  wishes'to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  the  figures  for 
the  expanded  program,  that  is,  the  pro- 
gram you  propose  here  today?  I  under- 
stand we  are  doubling  the  maximum 
time  allowed  for  training  from  52  weeks 
to  104  weeks.  Your  present  costs,  as  I 
understand  it— and  this  is  purely  hear- 
say—on the  basis  of  23  weeks  of  train- 
ing, are  $1,500.  If  this  is  anywhere  near 
accurate,  would  you  take  it  from  there 
and  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  the  cost 
per  individual  would  be,  predicated  on  a 
possible  104  weeks  of  training? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman will  be  advised  that  the  full 
budget  request  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
«Tiich  is  the  year  that  the  gentleman  is 
discussing,  is  $452  million.  The  increase 
in  the  permitted  number  of  weeks  train- 
ing will  not  result  in  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  time  the  trainees  actually 
spend  in  training.  For  instance,  we  have 
had  up  to  72  weeks  authorized  before  but 
the  actual  training  course  has  been  run- 
ning about  32  weeks.  You  cannot  relate 
those  two  things  to  each  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  the  figure  of  23 
weeks  as  being  the  present  average  train- 
ing period.  When  the  gentleman  speaks 
of  the  budget,  is  he  not  speaking  of  the 
budget  based  on  the  present  program 
without  the  additions  or  expansions  pro- 
posed in  this  bill? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  sure  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional requests  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Projected  into  the  future 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  to  104 
weeks  of  training  and  increases  for  de- 
pendents, do  you  mean  to  say  that  fund- 


ing for  this  purpose  is  going  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  present  rate  of  spending? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  request  is  as  I  stated 
to  the  gentleman.  U  this  bill  passes, 
there  will  be  no  request  for  additional 
funds  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  perhaps  it 
may  be  a  little  easier  for  the  gentleman 
to  understand  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion he  is  raising  if  I  put  it  in  this  fash- 
ion. The  gentleman  himself  said  the 
average  figvires  he  has  are  for  23  weeks. 
The  present  law  now  permits  72  weeks. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tried 
to  explain,  even  though  we  allow  up  to 
104  weeks  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  everyone  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram will  take  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  trying  to  get  at 
the  increased  cost,  if  any,  predicated 
on  the  present  estimated  average  cost 
per  week. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.     Of  course. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man certainly  raises  a  very  valid  ques- 
tion, but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  there  is  a  corollary, 
an  equally  important  question,  which  is, 
what  is  the  alternative  cost  if  we  do  not 
approve  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  on  one  day  we  get  a 
poverty  bill  in  the  House  and  the  next 
day  we  get  some  other  kind  of  a  wel- 
fare bill.  We  are  hearing  today  about 
all  the  unemployment  in  this  country 
and  the  necessity  for  retraining  the  un- 
employed. One  of  these  fine  spring 
days  the  House  will  get  the  annual  for- 
eign handout  bill  calling  for  the  spend- 
ing of  at  least  $3.3  billion  abroad. 

Next  week  we  will  probably  hear  from 
administration  leaders  that  this  Nation 
is  wallowing  in  wealth  and  economic 
progress.  Somehow  or  other  I  am  not 
able  to  put  these  together  and  make 
them  add  up  to  any  logic.  Perhaps  I  do 
not  have  the  intelligence,  I  do  not  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  23,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert  the 
following  new  section  and  renumber  the 
subsequent  sections  accordingly: 

"Sec.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
inserting  a  colon,  and  adding  the  following 
proviso : 

"  •Provided,  That  no  funds  apportioned 
with  respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only 
upon  thirty  days'  prior  notice  to  such  State 
of  the  proposed  reapportionment,  except  that 
the  requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  reapportionment 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year." " 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  we  have  ex- 
amined his  amendment,  we  think  it  Is  a 
very  useful  amendment  and  would  be 
inclined  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.  GOODELL  c 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  24.  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert  the 
following  new  section  and  renumber  the  sub- 
sequent sections  accordingly : 

"Sec.  12.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  306  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
comma  immediately  following  the  word 
'procedures'  the  following:  'subject  to  such 
policies,  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may 
prescribe,  the  approval  of  any  program  un- 
der section  202,  the  cost  of  which  does  not 
exceed  $75,000,'." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  this  is  another  amendment 
which  has  been  discussed  with  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  majority  side  to  which  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4257)  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  305,  she  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr.    Speaker,   on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were— yeas  395,  nays  0,  not  voting  38.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  601 

YEAS— 395 

Abbltt  Adair  Addabbo 

Abemethy  Adams  Albert 
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Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunrlo 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Asplnall 
Ajrres 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bsrrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark' 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cxilver 

Cunningham 
Crrrtln 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 
Edmondson 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Parnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pindley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flytit 

Fosarty 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Poiuitaln 
Praser 

Prelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuoua 
Gallac^her 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grnbowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gre»n.  Pa. 
Grelt^g 
Grlder 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Ha?ei.  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Han  ley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardv 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King,  N.y. 
King.  Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 


Leggett 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDaUe 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Ma'.lllard 

M.T  rsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Ma.ss. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Moeds 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Oitlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Pbwell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 


Roybal 

Stafford 

Van  Deerlin 

Rumsfeld 

Staggers 

Vanlk 

Ryan 

Staibaum 

Vigorito 

Satterfleld 

Stanton 

Vivian 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Waggonner 

St.  Onge 

Stratton 

Wa'ker,  Miss. 

Saylor 

Stubbleneld 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Scheuer 

Sullivan 

Watts 

Schisler 

Sweeney 

Weltner 

Schmidhauser 

Talcott 

Whalley 

Schneebeli 

Taylor 

White,  Idaho 

Sciiweiker 

Teague,  Calif. 

White,  Tex. 

Scott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Whlteuer 

Secrest 

Tenzer 

Whltten 

Selden 

Thomas 

Widnall 

Senner 

Thompson,  La. 

Williams 

Shipley 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Willis 

Shriver 

Thompson,  Tex 

.Wil.son,Bob 

Sickles 

TJiomson,  Wis. 

Wilson. 

Sikes 

Todd 

Charles  H. 

Sisk 

Trimble 

Wolff 

Skubltz  ' 

Tuck 

Wright 

Slack 

Tunney 

Wyatt 

Smith.  Calif. 

Tupper 

Wydler 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tuten 

Young 

Smith,  Va. 

UUman 

Younger 

Springer 

Utt 

NAYS— 0 

Znblocki 

NOT  VOTING— 38 

Ashley 

Foley 

Michel 

Ashmore 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Miller 

Baldwin 

Gettys 

Pepper 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Purcell 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Roosevelt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Herlong 

Rostenkowskl 

Cclmer 

Hosmer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Curtis 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stephens 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Toll 

Erlenborn 

McClory 

Udall 

Evans,  Colo. 

MacGregor 

Watkins 

Everett 

Mackay 

Yates 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mathlas 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Mathiae. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Gettys, 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  974)  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  974 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Act  of 
1965". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Congress  further  finds  that,  because  of 
reductions  In,  or  changes  In  the  nature,  kind, 
or  extent  of,  national^defense  and  other  in- 
dustrial   activities,    many    professional    em- 


ployees have  become  unemployed,  and  be. 
cause  of  the  specialized  nature  of  their 
previous  employment,  are  in  need  of  refresher 
or  reorientation  educational  courses  In  order 
to  become  qualified  for  other  employment 
in  their  professions." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  as 
amended  (herernr.ft^r  referred  to  as  the 
"Act") ,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  comma  after 
the  word  "arrange"  and  Inserting  "through 
grants  or  contracts,"  Immediately  following 
the  comma. 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  further 
•amended  by  adding  new  paragraph  (6)  at  the 
end  thereof  to  read  as  f ollov/s : 

"(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  with  public  or  prl- 
vate  nonprofit  agencies  or  contracts  with 
public  or  any  appropriate  private  agency,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  techniques  and 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ, 
ment,  and  training  problems  of  worker 
groups  such  as  the  long-term  unemployed, 
disadvantaged  youth,  displaced  older  work- 
ers, the  handicapped,  members  of  minority 
groups,  and  other  similar  groups.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Where 
programs  under  this  section  require  in- 
stitutional training,  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  sxich  training  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  shall 
also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with 
respect  to  the  standards  governing  the  ade- 
quacy and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability 
of  applicants,  and  the  priority  of  projects  Id 
meeting  the  objective^  of  the  Act; 

Sec.  4.  Sections  103  and  104  are  renum- 
bered 106  and  107.  and  new  sections  103.  104, 
and  105  are  added,  to  read  as  follows: 

"JOB    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist,  in  cooperation  with 
Interested  agencies  both  public  and  private. 
Job  development  programs,  through  on-the- 
job  training  and  other  suitable  methods,  that 
will  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the 
filling  of  those  service  and  related  needs 
which  are  not  now  boinir  met  because  of  lack 
of  trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting 
employment  or  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. 

"labor       MOBILrrY      DEMONSTRATION      PROJECTS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out.  in  a  limited  number  of 
geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed  to 
assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  relo- 
cation expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  proj- 
ects the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assist- 
ance, in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both, 
only  to  Involuntarily  unemployed  Individuals 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  ol 
employment  (other  than  temporary  or  sea- 
sonal employment) ,  and  are  deemed  qualified 
to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are 
being  employed. 

"(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

"(1)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources 
or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs: 
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"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loan  is  made; 

"(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plus  (B)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  to- 
ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purposes;  and 

"(5)  the  loan  is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  ten  years. 

"(c)  Of  the  fluids  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
vear  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  ptirposes  of 
thl3  section. 

"TRAINEE    PLACEMENT    ASSISTANCE    DEMONSTRA- 
TION   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  10&.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30.  1967,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
carry  out  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  to  assist  in  the  placement  of  persons 
seeking  employment  through  a  public  em- 
ployment office  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted or  participated  in  a  federally  assisted 
or  financed  training,  counseling,  work  train- 
ing, or  work  experience  program  and  who, 
after  appropriate  counseling,  have  been 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified  and 
suitable  for  the  employment  in  question,  but 
to  whom  employment  is  or  may  be  denied 
for  reasons  other  than  ability  to  perform,  in- 
cluding difficulty  in  security  bonds  for  in- 
demnifying their  employers  against  loss  from 
the  infidelity,  dishonesty,  or  default  of  such 
persons.  In  carrying  out  these  projects  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments  to  or  contracts 
with  employers  or  Institutions  authorized  to 
indemnify  employers  against  such  losses.  Of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1966,  and  June  30,  1967,  not 
more  than  $200,000  and  $300,000.  respectively, 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section." 

Sec.  5.  Section  202(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "and  such 
persons  shall  be  eligible  for  training  allow- 
ances for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty 
weeks.",  and  by  changing  the  comma  after 
the  word  "Act"  to  a  period. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount  of  any 
such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons  un- 
dergoing training,  including  uncompensated 
employer-provided  training,  shall  not  exceed 
$10  more  than  the  amount  of  the  average 
weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in 
the  State  making  such  payments  during  the 
most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period 
for  which  such  data  are  available:  Provided, 
That  the  basic  amount  of  such  payments 
may  be  Increased  by  $5  a  week  for  each  de- 
pendent over  two  up  to  a  maximum  of  four 
additional  dependents:  Provided  further. 
That  in  any  week  an  individual  who.  but  for 
his  training  would  be  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment comp>ensation  in  excess  of  his  total 
allowance,  including  pajrments  for  depend- 
ents, shall  receive  an  allowance  Increased  by 
the  amount  of  such  excess."; 

(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
to  read  as  follows : 

"With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a 
person  receives  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  which  is  less  than 
the  total  training  allowance,  including  pay- 
ments for  dependents,  provided  for  by  the 
preceding  paragraph,  a  supplemental  train- 
ing allowance  may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible 


for  a  training  allowance  under  this  Act.  The 
supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  his  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  training  allow- 
ance provided  by  the  preceding  paragraph."; 

(3)  Insert  the  words  "under  the  training 
program"  after  "compensated  hours  per 
week"  in  the  third  paragraph  of  such  sub- 
section; 

(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such  subsection  insert  the  following: 

"The  trainnig  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged In  training  under  section  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  employment  under  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  under  section  204) 
which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per 
week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week. 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  a  comma  after  the  word  "trans- 
portation" where  it  first  occurs,  strike  out 
the  language  after  that  word  and  before 
the  word  "Provided"  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  "and  when  such  train- 
ing is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not 
within  commuting  distance  of  the  trainee's 
regular  place  of  residence,  subsistence  ex- 
penses for  separate  maintenance  of  the 
trainee:"; 

(2)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  to  a  comma  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing immediately  thereafter:  "except  that 
in  noncontiguous  States  and  in  areas  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  where  the 
per  diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section 
836  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed  un- 
der that  section  for  contiguotis  States,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe." 

(c)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  the  words  "not  less  than"  and 
insert  "at  least"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  Insert  a  colon  after  the  words  "gainful 
employment",  strike  everything  in  the  first 
sentence  after  the  words  "gainful  employ- 
ment", and  Insert  the  following  in  lieu  there- 
of: "Provided,  That  he  shall  not  pay  train- 
ing allowances  to  members  of  a  family  or  a 
household  in  which  the  head  of  the  family 
or  the  head  of  the  household  as  defined  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  em- 
ployed, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  pa3rments  are  necessary  in  order  for  the 
trainees  to  undertake  or  to  continue  train- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  no  allowances 
shall  be  paid  to  any  member  of  a  family  or 
household  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  the  head  of  such  family  or  hotise- 
hold  has  terminated  his  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  such  member  for  train- 
ing allowances  under  this  section."; 

(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  number  of  youths  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training 
allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  there- 
to but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation)  shall,  except  for  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  man- 
agement of  programs  under  this  section,  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving 
such  allowance  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
authorize  continued  payments  of  allowances 
to  any  youth  who  becomes  twenty-two  years 
of  age  dvirlng  the  course  of  his  training,  if 
he  has  completed  a  substantial  part  of  such 
training." 

(d)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Act  is  repealed, 
and  sections  203(e),  203(f).  203(g).  203(h), 
203(1),  and  203 (J)  are  relettered  203(d), 
203(e),  203(f),  203(g),  203(h).  and  203(1). 


(e)  The  present  section  203(h)(2)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  everything  in  the 
first  sentence  after  the  words  "all  of  such 
benefits  paid"  and  adding  a  period  immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

Sec.  7.  Section  208  is  repealed. 

SEC  8.  (a)  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Such  State  agencies  shall  provide  for  such 
training  through  public  educational  agencies 
or  institutions  or  through  arrangements  with 
private  educational  or  training  institutions 
where  such  private  Institutions  can  (1)  pro- 
vide substantially  equivalent  training  with 
comparable  Federal  expenditvires,  or  (2)  pro- 
vide equipment  or  services  not  available  In 
public  institutions,  particularly  for  training 
in  technical  and  subprofessional  occupations, 
or  (3)  make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the 
individual  referral  method,  or  (4)  aid  in 
reducing  more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent and  prospective  manpower  shortages." 

(b)  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  the 
following  in  lieu  thereof:  "The  State  agency 
shall  be  paid  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  to 
the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  determines  that  payments  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  are  necessary  becatise  (1) 
a  State  is  without  authority  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  "Manpower  Act  of  1965"  .^ 
to  enact  legislation  providing  contributions 
to  noncoUegiate.  adult  education  or  train- 
ing conducted  in  public  institutions,  or  (2) 
such  payments  with  respect  to  private  edu- 
cational or  training  Institutions  are  required 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  ptirposes  of  the 
Act:  Provided.  That  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1966.  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid 
100  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
carrying  out  the  agreement.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services." 

Sec.  9.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"past  C REDEVELOPMENT   AREAS 

"Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  responsibilities 
and  under  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  are 
authorized  to  provide  a  supplementary  pro- 
gram of  training  and  training  allowances,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
residing  in  areas  designated  as  redevelopment 
areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  any  subse- 
quent Act  authorizing  such  designation. 
Such  program  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  programs 
under  this  Act  and  with  their  respective 
fimctions    under    those    provisions,    except 

that — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed individuals  residing  in  redevelopment 
areas; 

"(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed  in- 
dividuals residing  in  redevelopment  areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  may 
be  referred  and  selected  for  training  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  un- 
der this  section :  Provided,  That  the  amount 
and  dviration  of  training  allowances  under 
this  section  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the 
amount  and  duration  of  training  allowances 
provided  under  section  203(a)   of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each 
with   respect    to    his   functions   under    thJ» 
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section,  prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section:  and 

'•(4)  no  funds  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  generally  apportioned  to  any 
State  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  Act, 
nor  shall  any  matching  funds  be  required. 

"(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  are  hereby  repealed.  The 
repeal  of  these  sections  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of.  any  contract,  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  prior  to  the  date 
of  repeal  of  such  sections." 

Sec.  10.  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 
Inserting  a  colon  in  lieu  of  the  period,  and 
adding  the  following  after  the  colon:  "Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  apportioned  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only 
ujx)n  thirty  days  prior  notice  to  such  State 
of  the  proposed  reapportiorunent,  except  that 
the  requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  reapportionment 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year." 

SBC.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  following  "the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act" 
inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  In- 
serting "and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963"  following  "the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  304  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  title  I.  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  In  excess  of  M6.000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  11,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of 
$385,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
C  of  title  II.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $22,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  each  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
III.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
each  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary." 

Sec.  13.  The  following  subsection  Is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs  ap- 
proved in  any  fiscal  year,  including  the  total 
cost  of  training  allowances  for  such  pro- 
grams, may  be  paid  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal  year: 
and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  per 
centum  requirement  In  effect  at  the  time 
such  programs  are  approved:  Provided,  That 
funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  may  be  expended  for 
training  programs  approved  under  this  Act 
prior  to  July  1,  1965." 

Sec  14.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "pro- 
cedures" the  following:  "Including,  subject 
to  such  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
they  may  prescribe,  the  approval  of  any  pro- 
gram under  section  202,  the  cost  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $75,000". 

Sec  15.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  are 
both  amended  by  striking  "Prior  to  March  1, 
1963,  and  again  prior  to  April  1,  1964,  April 
1.  1965.  and  April  1.  1966"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  "Prior  to  April  1  In  each  year." 


Sec.  16.  Sections  310(a)  and  310(b)  are 
both  amended  by  striking  "1966"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof:  "1970". 

AMENDMENT   OFFEKES    BT    MS.    O'HARA    OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4257  as  passed: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Man- 
power Act  of  1965". 

"Sec  2.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Act' ) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  comma  after 
the  word  'arrange'  and  inserting  'through 
grants  or  contracts,'  Immediately  following 
the  comma. 

"(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  (4) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  (5)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  of  such  period  ';  and',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  '(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
through  contracts  with  other  private  organi- 
zations, for  the  purpose  of  Improving  tech- 
niques and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  specialized  methods  In  meeting  the  man- 
power, emplojm^ient,  and  training  problems  of 
worker  groups  such  as  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, disadvantaged  youth,  displaced  older 
workers,  the  handicapped,  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  other  similar  groups.  In 
carr3ring  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Where 
programs  under  this  paragraph  require  insti- 
tutional training,  appropriate  arrangements 
for  such  training  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  shall 
also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with  re- 
spect to  the  standards  governing  the  ade- 
quacy and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability  of 
applicants,  and  the  priority  of  projects  In 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  103  and  104  as  sec- 
tions 106  and  107.  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  102  the 
following  new  sections:  , 

"  'job  development  programs 
"  'Sec  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist.  In  cooperation  with  In- 
terested agencies  both  public  and  private, 
job  development  programs,  through  on-the- 
job  training  and  other  suitable  methods, 
that  win  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the 
filling  of  those  service  and  related  needs 
which  are  not  now  being  met  because  of 
lack  of  trained  workers  or  other  reasons  af- 
fecting employment  or  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. 

"  'LABOR    MOBILITT    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"'Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1967.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  In 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  reloca- 
tion expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects 
the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance. 
In  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only 
to  Involuntarily  unemployed  Individuals  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full- 
time  employment  in  the  community  In  which 


they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of  em- 
ployment (other  than  temporary  or  seasonal 
employment),  and  are  deemed  qualified  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  being 
employed. 

"  '(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

"  '  ( 1 )  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan: 

"  '(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

"'(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  loan  is  made; 

"'(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (B)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purposes;  and 

"'(5)  the  loan  is  repayable  within  not 
more  than  ten  years. 

"  '(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"  'TRAINEE  PLACEMENT  ASSISTANCE  DEMONSTRA- 
TION   PROJECTS 

"  'Sec  105.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  Secretary'  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects  to  assist  In  the  place- 
ment of  persons  seeking  employment  through 
a  public  employment  office  who  have  success- 
fully completed  or  participated  In  a  federal- 
ly assisted  or  financed  training,  counseling, 
work  training,  or  work  experience  program 
a^d  who,  after  appropriate  counseling,  have 
been  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified 
and  suitable  for  the  employment  in  ques- 
tion, but  to  whom  employment  is  or  may  be 
denied  for  reasons  other  than  ability  to  per- 
form. Including  difficulty  In  securing  bonds 
for  Indemnifying  their  employers  against 
loss  from  the  infidelity,  dishonesty,  or  de- 
fault of  such  persons.  In  carr^-ing  out  these 
projects  the  Secretary  may  make  payments 
to  or  contracts  with  employers  or  institu- 
tions authorized  to  Indemnify  employers 
against  such  losses.  Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  June  30,  1967,  not  more  than  $200,000  and 
$300,000,  respectively,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section." 

"(b)  Section  102(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '104'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '107'. 

"Sec  4.  Section  202(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ',  and  such  persons 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  for 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty  weeks'. 

"Sec  5.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  sls  follows: 

"(1)  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  'Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount  of  any 
such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons  un- 
dergoing training,  including  uncompensated 
employer-provided  training,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  gross  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payment  (including  allowances  for  de- 
pendents )  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
in  the  State  making  such  pa3mients  during 
the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  pe- 
riod for  which  such  data  are  available: 
Provided,  That  the  basic  amount  of  such 
payments  may  be  Increased  by  $5  a  week 
for  each  dependent  over  two  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of   four  additional  dependents:   Pro- 


vided further.  That  In  any  week  an  individ- 
ual who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be  en- 
titled to  unemployment  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  his  total  allowance.  Including  pay- 
ments for  dependents,  shall  receive  an  al- 
lowance Increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess.'; 

"(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  there- 
of to  read  as  follows : 

"  'With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a 
person  receives  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  any  6ther  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  which  is  less  than 
the  total  training  allowance,  including  pay- 
ments for  dependents,  provided  for  by  the 
preceding  paragraph,  a  supplemental  train- 
ing allowance  may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligi- 
ble for  a  training  allowance  under  this  Act. 
The  supplemental  training  allowance  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  his  un- 
employment compensation  and  the  train- 
ing allowance  provided  by  the  preceding 
paragraph.'; 

"(3)  Insert  the  words  'under  the  training 
program'  after  'compensated  hours  per  week' 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  such  subsection: 

"(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such  subsection  insert  the  following: 

"  "The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  training  under  section  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  employment  under  an 
on-the-job  training  program  under  section 
204)  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours 
per  week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked 
(other  than  in  employment  under  such  an 
on-the-job  training  program)  in  excess  of 
twenty  hours  per  week.' 

"(b)(1)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  follow- 
ing 'to  defray  transportation'  and  preceding 
'Provided',  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
matter  the  following:  'expenses,  and  when 
such  training  is  provided  in  facilities  which 
are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  the 
trainee's  regular  place  of  residence,  subsist- 
ence expenses  for  separate  maintenance  of 
the  trainee:'. 

"(2)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  except  In 
the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he 
may  authorize  reimbursement  for  the 
trainee's  travel  by  the  most  economical  mode 
of  public  transportation,  and  except  that  in 
noncontiguous  States  and  in  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States  where  the  per 
diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed 
under  that  section  for  contiguous  States, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a  reasonable 
increase  in  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe'. 

"(c)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows : 

"(1)  Strike  the  words  'not  less  than'  in  the 
first  sentence  and  insert  "at  least'  In  lieu 
thereof; 

"(2)  Strike  out  everything  In  the  first  sen- 
tence after  the  words  'gainful  employment', 
and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
':  Provided,  That  they  are  not  members  of  a 
family  or  a  household  in  which  the  head  of 
the  family  or  the  head  of  the  household  as 
defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  employed.'; 

"(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  'The  number  of  youths  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation)  shall,  except  for  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  man- 
agement of  programs  under  this  section,  not 


exceed  25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving 
such  allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation) .' 

"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the 
Act  Is  repealed  and  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  (!).  and  (J)  of  such  section  are  redesig- 
nated as',(d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1). 
respectively. 

"(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(g) 
(2)  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  5 
(d)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  that  follows  'all  of  such  benefits 
paid'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

"Sec   6.  Section  208  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

"Sec.  7.  Section  231  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'The  State 
agency  shall  be  paid  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that  payments  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  are 
necessary  because  such  payments  with  re- 
spect to  private  Institutions  are  required  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 
Provided.  That  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carry- 
ing out  the  agreement.  Non-Federal  con- 
tributions may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services." 

"Sec  8.  Title  II  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'part  C — REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

"  'Sec  241.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities under  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  are 
authorized  to  provide  a  supplementary  pro- 
gram of  training  and  training  allowances,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  residing  in  areas  designated  as  re- 
development areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
any  subsequent  Act  authorizing  such  desig- 
nation. Such  program  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  with  their  re- 
spective functions  under  those  provisions, 
except  that — 

"  *(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed individuals  residing  In  redevelopment 
areas: 

"'(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed 
Individuals  residing  in  redevelopment  areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  may 
be  referred  and  selected  for  training  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  un- 
der this  section:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
and  duration  of  training  allowances  under 
this  section  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the 
amount  and  duration  of  training  allowances 
provided  under  section  203(a)    of  this  Act; 

"'(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and 

"'(4)  section  301  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  available  under  this  section. 

"'(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section." 

"(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  (42  U.S.C.  2513  and  2514) 
are  repealed. 


"(c)  Thls~-»ectlon  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1965. 

"  'Sec.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of. Inserting  a  colon,  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing proviso: 

"  'Provided.  That  no  funds  apportioned 
with  respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only  upon 
thirty  days'  prior  notice  to  such  State  of  the 
proposed  reapportionment,  except  that  the 
requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  reapportionment  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal   year." 

"Sec  10.  Section  302  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  'and'  following  'the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act"  In- 
serting a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  insert- 
ing 'and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,'  following  'the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946,'. 

"Sec  11.  Section  304  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec  304.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for*  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary." 

"Sec  12.  The  following  subsection  is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs 
approved  in  any  fiscal  year.  Including  the 
total  cost  of  training  allowances  for  such 
programs,  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal 
year;  and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
per  centum  requirement  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  programs  are  approved:  Provided. 
That  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  may  be  expended  for 
training  programs  approved  under  this  Act 
prior  to  July  1,  1965,  and  expenditures  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  the  match- 
ing requirements  In  effect  at  the  time  such 
programs   were   approved.' 

"Sec  12.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  306  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
comma  Immediately  following  the  word  'pro- 
cedures" the  following: 

"  'subject  to  such  policies,  rules  and  regu- 
lations &s  they  may  prescribe,  the  approval 
of  any  program  under  section  202,  the  cost 
of  which  does  not  exceed  $75,000." 

"Sec  13.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  of 
the  Act  are  both  amended  by  striking 
"Prior  to  March  1.  1963.  and  again  prior  to 
April  1,  1964,  April  1,  1965,  and  April  1,  1966" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  'Prior  to  April 
1  in  each  year  for  which  an  appropriation 
is  authorized  by  section  304'. 

"Sec  14.  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1966'  wherever  It  appears 
and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof   '1968'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4257)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  APRIL  5 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  business  for  this 
week,  and  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  ask 
to  adjourn  over  after  the  announcement 
of  the  program  The  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day  and 
there  are  five  suspensions: 

HJl.  3990,  amendment  of  section  1871 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  per  diem  and  subsistence  and 
limit  mileage  allowances  of  grand  and 
petit  jurors; 

H.R.  1763,  amendment  of  section  1825 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  witness'  fees 
in  habeas  corpus  cajses  and  in  proceed- 
ings to  vacate  sentence  under  section 
2255  of  title  28  for  persons  who  are  au- 
thorized to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis; 

H.R.  5702,  extension  of  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing ; 

H.R.  4778,  increasing  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; and 

H.R.  980,  to  provide  for  the  I'eturn  of 
obscene  mail  matter. 
-Also  on  Monday  the  1966  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OfBce 
Departments. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1965,  and  House  Res- 
olution 273,  to  grant  additional  travel 
authority  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  so-called  medicare  bill. 

This  announcement  is  made  with  the 
usual  reservations  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  additional  program  may  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  any  guideline  for 
the  program  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
the  Easter  recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  has  brought 
this  subject  up,  because  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  entitled  to  know 
what  the  program  is  so  that  they  can 
make  their  own  arrangements  £u:cord- 
ingly. 

I  am  able  to  announce  now  that  it  will 
be  our  purpose  to  have  off  Friday,  the 
16th  of  April,  and  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday.  We  will  have  im- 
portant legislative  business  on  Wednes- 
day, April  21.    We  have  5  days  during  the 


Easter  period  and  Members  may  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  the  gentleman  give  the  Members  in- 
formation as  to  what  legislation  will  be 
scheduled  beginning  on  Wednesday  the 
21st? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  that,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit,  I  should  like  to  remain 
flexible.  There  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  the  first  bill  after  coming  back  will 
be  the  authorization  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which,  of  course,  is  a 
very  large  authorization  and  a  very  Im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  hope 
that  we  will  finish  perhaps  not  Thurs- 
day night  the  15th,  but  possibly  Wednes- 
day night  the  14th? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  not  like  to 
make  any  commitment  on  that.  We  are 
not  going  out  of  our  way  to  try  to  find 
extra  business;  but  I  must  confine  my 
remarks,  as  I  have  previously,  to  advis- 
ing the  House  that  our  recess  will  begin 
on  Thursday  after  the  business  of  that 
day  is  finished. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY, APRIL  5 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  to  understand 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  5-day  Easter 
recess,  or  maybe  a  4-day  iEaster  recess — 
it  depends  on  how  you  figure  it,  of 
course — but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
we  will  be  in  recess  until  the  Friday  be- 
fore Easter? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Thursday  afternoon  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  legislative  busi- 
ness for  that  day.  The  gentlemen  then 
may  safely  be  away  until  the  House  con- 
venes at  noon  on  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  following 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct;  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  doing  much  of  a  favor  for 
those  of  us  who  are  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  away  from  home. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  does 
not  live  any  farther  away  from  Washing- 
ton than  I  do.  We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  under  the  circumstances  to  accom- 
modate as  many  Members  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  more  than  any  other  Member  that  I 
know  of,  deplores  the  fact  that  the  House 
sometimes  does  not  meet  regularly  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  But  we 
meet  every  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday when  we  have  business.  If  we 
did  not  have  business  on  Wednesday, 
after  the  Easter  recess,  we  would  adjourn 
over,  but  we  do  have  business  and  will 
have  to  reconvene  on  that  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make.     The  House  does 


not  meet  on  Friday,  except  on  rare  ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  only  when  the 
House  does  not  have  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  seldom  meets  on 
Friday,  and  that  apparently  will  be  the 
case  on  tomorrow  which  is  Friday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  meets  whenever  it 
has  business  on  Friday.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this?  When  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  week's  work,  does  he  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  able  to  take  off? 
When  we  finish  our  week's  schedule, 
whether  it  is  Thursday  or  Friday  or 
Saturday,  does  he  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  the  rest  of  the  week  off?  Last 
Friday  we  were  here  imtil  10:30  p.m. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  trying  to  do  is  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  out  of  his  warm  heart,  he 
could  not  open  up  a  little  bit  and  make 
the  recess  10  days  instead  of  3  or  4  days? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  almost 
moves  me  to  tears. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylva^iia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  is  the  House  going  to  ob- 
serve Pan  American  Day?  I  believe  it  is 
the  week  just  before  Easter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  it  is  the  14th 
of  April. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Why 
could  we  not  go  out  just  before  the  close 
of  business  on  the  13th,  the  day  before 
Pan  American  Day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  would  not  be  doing 
Pan  American  Day  justice  if  we  do  not 
observe  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Why 
could  we  not  finish  the  business  of  the 
week,  the  legislative  business,  on  the  day 
before  Pan  American  Day  so  that  others 
who  feel  they  could  get  away  could  leave 
and  others  could  stay  and  observe  Pan 
American  Day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  to  finish  the 
legislative  business  as  fast  as  we  can. 
That  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  work  Mon- 
days through  Fridays,  5  days,  and  at 
least  8  hours  each  day  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  House  and  make 
it  possible  to  spend  a  little  time  with 
those  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I 
strenuously  protest  the  failure  to  provide 
a  reasonable  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I  am  in 
order — and  may  I  say  I  do  not  propose 
to  object — I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  that  it  is  very  difficult 
under  the  rules  of  this  House  for  Mem- 
bers to  vote  sometimes. 

On  the  bill  that  was  just  disposed  of 
a  moment  ago  I  had  handled  the  rule 
and  had  stated  my  position  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  However,  I  had  been  called  to 
my  office  to  see  some  constituents  and 
was  detained  down  there — I  left  my  office 
shortly  after  the  first  call  but  was  de- 
tained in  the  elevator,  a  stuck  elevator. 


When  I  got  into  the  Chamber,  they  had 
passed  my  name  and  had  gotten  into  the 
D's.    Therefore,  I  could  not  qualify  to 

vote. 

I  just  wanted  to  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  That  has  happened  to  me  be- 
fore, but  not  exactly  under  those  circum- 
stances. I  want  to  suggest  that  there  is 
not,  after  all,  any  difference  whether  we 
vote  under  three  bells  or  two  bells,  and 
under  the  automatic  rollcall,  you  go 
down  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  you 
do  not  have  to  qualify. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  situation  which 
the  gentleman  describes  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  I,  for  one,  wish  there  was 
some  way  under  the  circumstances  for 
the  gentleman  to  have  his  vote  recorded. 
There  is  no  more  conscientious  Member 
of  the  House  than  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  I  wish  there  was  some  way 
we  could  take  care  of  this  matter.  The 
gentleman's  complaint  is  certainly  meri- 
torious. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  willing  to  sur- 
render.   I  quit.  , 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  it  in  order  for  me 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  tMr.  Colmer]  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  record  vote  just 
taken? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  a  clear-cut  an- 
swer all  right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  on  April  6. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday  night  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  STRIK- 
ING DOWN  NEW  YORK'S  MO- 
TION PICTURE  CENSORSHIP  PRO- 
CEDURE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  striking  down 
New  York's  motion  picture  censorship 
procedure  should  be  of  grave  concern  to 
everyone  interested  in  decency  and  the 
protection  of  the  morals  of  our  youth. 

As  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  findings  of  our  learned 
Justices.  But,  as  a  former  police  official, 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction that  indecent  movies,  ob- 
scene literature,  and  fifth  in  any  form 
are  the  major  contributing  factors  to 
the  alarming  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Since  we  have  no  appeal  from  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  believe  we  have 
a  responsibility  as  legislators  to  take 
some  action  to  minimize  the  potential 
damaging  effects  of  this  decision. 

If  existing  laws  against  transmission 
of  smut  through  the  mail  or  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  by  common  car- 
rier are  not  adequate  to  halt  this  traffic, 
we  should  tighten  them  up  and  make 
them  foolproof. 

Producers  of  indecent  movies  will  cease 
spending  money  producing  them  if  their 
viewing  audiences  are  limited  to  a  single 
State  and  they  cease  to  make  a  profit. 
The  penalty  for  bootlegging  them  across 
State  lines  should  be  stiff  enough  to  dis- 
courage such  traffic. 


WORLDWIDE  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  is  similar  to 
one  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Sen- 
ator Gruening. 

The  bill  is  designed  to: 

First.  State  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  urgency  and  importance  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the  world- 
wide population  explosion. 

Second.  Establish  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  co- 
ordinate information  and  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  in  fields  pertaining  to 
the  population  problem. 

Third.  Authorize  President  Johnson  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation Problems  to  assist  in  bringing 
public  attention  and  informed  discussion 
to  bear  on  the  matter. 

We  all  realize  this  subject  is  one  of  the 
greatest  personal  delicacy  and  political 
sensitivity.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  should  uncomfortably  be  pushed  aside. 


For  the  population  explosion  and  the 
problems  it  entails — both  at  home  and 
abroad — are  among  the  gravest  issues  of 
our  times. 

We  must  face  the  issue,  and  face  it 
squarely. 

For,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  possibly  the 
most  important  issue  facing  our  future 
on  tills  planet.  As  the  New  York  Times 
said,  reporting  the  increase  of  63  million 
people  in  the  world  last  year — 

This  news  is  Just  as  important  as  any  this 
newspaper  can  print.  •  •  •  It  means  more 
In  the  long  run  than  elections,  economic 
trends,  catastrophes  and  International  crises. 
If  the  human  race  Is  to  survive  on  anything 
higher  than  a  slum  basis,  something  will  have 
to  give — presumably  the  birth  rate.  Such  is 
today's  biggest  news — and  greatest  problem. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  clear  and 
simple — and  so  vast  they  are  almost 
meaningless  to  our  imaginations: 

By  the  time  of  Christ,  the  earth's  pop- 
ulation was  one-quarter  billion;  by  1830 
it  had  risen  to  1  billion;  by  1930 — a  short 
100  years  later — it  was  2  billion;  it  has 
taken  less  than  35  years  to  pass  the  3 
billion  mark. 

At  present  growth  rates,  by  AX).  2000 
our  population  will  have  doubled  to  6.6 
billion.  In  less  than  70  years  it  wiD  have 
quadrupled,  to  12  billion. 

Demographers  project  our  growth  to 
the  astronomical  figure  of  150  billion 
people  by  A.D.  2150. 

In  America,  the  growth  rates  are 
near.ly  as  high.  By  the  year  A.D.  2000 
the  U.S.  population  will  have  nearly 
doubled;  an  increase  from  the  present 
190  million  to  around  340  million. 

Remember  that  population  growth  fig- 
ures are  strange;  the  growth  rate  may 
remain  the  same,  but  the  more  people 
there  are.  the  greater  is  the  absolute 
population  growth. 

What  do  these  cold  figures  mean  in 
human  terms? 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  are  all 
aware  of  parents  who  have  families  that 
are  larger  than  they  want  and  can  raise 
properly.  Children  in  such  cases  may 
grow  up  unwanted,  or  financially  de- 
prived, or  educationally  stunted.  Par- 
ents may  face  a  life  of  constant  struggle, 
anxiety,  and  failure. 

The  cost  to  society  of  taking  care  of 
such  families  is  second  only  to  the  per- 
sonal anguish  which  is  the  lot  of  their 
members. 

Such  families  often  neither  know  about 
family  planning  information  nor  can 
they  afford  to  put  such  information  into 
practice.  In  many  cases,  it  Is  precisely 
the  families  which  most  need  to  know 
about  the  option  of  family  planning  to 
which  such  information  is  not  available. 

Abroad,  the  human  problem  is  equally 
harsh.  In  many  nations,  still  struggling 
to  bring  their  standard  of  living  up  from 
a  bare  subsistence  level,  any  economic 
advances  or  increases  in  food  production 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  population 
increases.  A  nation  may  strain  to  in- 
crease production  by  12  percent  over  5 
years,  only  to  find  that  population  has 
grown  by  15  percent,  leaving  its  citi- 
zens worse  off  than  before. 

The  population  explosion  threatens  to 
ruin  our  efforts  to  bring  political  sta- 
bility to  many  parts  of  the  world.    It 
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threatens  to  produce  an  explosion  com- 
pounded of  misery,  anger,  and  despera- 
tion that  can  do  nothing  but  benefit  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  and  commu- 
nism. 

As  Eugene  R.  Black,  then  President  of 
the  World  Bank,  said  in  1961: 

Population  growth  threatens  to  nullify 
all  our  efforts  to  raise  living  standards  in 
many  of  the  poorer  countries.  We  are  com- 
ing to  a  situation  in  which  the  optimist  will 
be  the  man  who  thinks  that  present  living 
standards  can  be  maintained 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  trfe  light  of  these  facts, 
I  believe  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  soon. 

I  further  believe  that  responsible  opin- 
ion in  this  country — regardless  of  politi- 
cal partisanship — is  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  me. 

President  Kennedy  said  in  1963 : 

We  should  know  more  and  do  more  on 
the  whole  reproductive  cycle,  and  this  in- 
formation should  be  available  to  the  world. 

President  Eisenhower  has  pointed  out : 

*  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take 
Into  account  the  effect  of  the  population 
explosion  on  our  mutual  assistance  system. 
Unless  we  do,  it  may  smother  the  economic 
progress  of  many  nations. 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon,  after  his 
Asian  tour,  recommended  that  the 
United  States  give  assistance  to  nations 
requesting  help  on  population  problems. 

And  President  Johnson,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  delivered  to  this 
Congress,  said: 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  exploelon  In  world 
population. 

The  President  has  spoken,  before  the 
Congress  assembled.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
act,  not  only  for  us  but  also  for  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  what  has 
the  Government  done?  Something,  but 
not  much  when  compared  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

The  1963  foreign  aid  bill  authorized 
funds  "to  conduct  research  into  the 
problems  of  population  growth."  But 
there  was  a  S6  million  ceiling  placed  on 
all  tjTJes  of  research,  and  Senator 
Grxtening  estimates  that  only  $130,000 
was  spent  on  population  problems.  In 
broader  terms,  while  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  spending  around  $15  billion  a 
year  on  research,  around  $4  million  Is 
being  spent  on  medical  research  in  fer- 
tility and  related  fields. 

There  is  some  private  research,  but  it, 
too,  is  limited  in  extent. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  basic 
physiological  problems  have  yet  to  be 
solved.  This  part  of  medical  science  and 
public  health  is  still  in  its  infancy.  More 
work  is  badly  needed,  as  is  more  co- 
ordination and  dissemination  of  the 
results. 

Some  programs  in  this  field  have  been 
started,  particularly  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Yet  any  accurate  summary  of  what 
the  Government  has  done  or  is  doing 
is  unavailable  because  of  poor  coordina- 
tion and  reluctance  to  speak  frankly. 

Abroad,  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
have  been  providing  assistance  on  popu- 


lation and  demographic  problems  to 
those  coimtries  which  formally  ask  for 
help.  But  here  again,  the  impact  of 
these  programs  is  limited,  partly  be- 
cause the  data  are  lacking,  partly  be- 
cause much  research  has  yet  to  be  done, 
and  partly  because  infonnation  is  not 
fully  coordinated. 

The  Government's  activities  in  this 
field,  then,  are  uncoordinated  and  often 
insufficient  to  meet  the  pressing  need. 

All  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  firmly  believe 
that  family  size  is  a  decision  to  be  made 
solely  and  privately  by  husband  and  wife. 
But  I  also  believe  that  husband  and  wife 
should  have  available  full  information  to 
assist  them  in  making  an  informed  and 
responsible  decision  about  their  own 
families. 

Within  the  last  2  years,  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Science  has  de- 
veloped means  of  family  planning  which 
are  safe,  reliable,  and  inexpensive  enough 
to  be  used  in  underdeveloped  countries 
abroad.  Methods  acceptable  to  various 
religious  faiths  appear  to  have  been 
found.  An  informed,  responsible  dia- 
log between  all  groups  involved  has 
slowly  grown  out  from  under  the  mask 
of  embarrassment  and  suspicion. 

This  dialog  is  particularly  apparent 
within  the  Catholic  Church  and  between 
Catholics  and  others.  Although  the  third 
session  of  the  Vatican  Council  closed 
without  taking  a  stand  on  the  problem  of 
population  growth,  Pope  Paul  VI  directed 
a  special  papal  commission  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  problem.  A 
report  is  expected  within  the  near  fu- 
ture. Concern  within  the  church  has 
grown.  Commonweal,  in  January  1965, 
suggested  that  most  Catholics  are  now  in 
agreement  with  the  "great  consensus 
through  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States  that  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  will 
depend,  in  great  part,  on  their  ability 
to  slov;  down  the  population  growth 
rate." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this  legis- 
lation with  many  people:  expert  and  lay. 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  I  have  found 
substantial  agreement  with  both  my 
argument  and  with  my  proposals. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  responsible  officials  of 
our  Government  to  coordinate  and  assist 
the  health  and  research  agencies  around 
the  world  in  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  population  growth. 

It  would  coordinate  information  and 
increase  efficiency.  It  would  encourage 
further  research.  It  would,  particularly 
through  the  White  House  conference  on 
population  problems,  focus  attention  on 
the  issue.  It  would  further  the  dialog 
which  is  now  emerging  on  the  matter. 
It  would  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  our  Government  and  our 
friends  abroad.  It  would  bring  under- 
standing and  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  impKjr- 
tant  problem  facing  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  Its  scale  is  vast,  but  we  cannot 
hesitate.  Its  extent  is  worldwide,  but 
we  must  not  draw  back.  Its  implications 
are  deep,  but  we  must  not  shy  away. 

The  issue  must  be  faced  and  faced  now 
if  we  are  to  avoid  widespread  misery  and 
possible  disaster. 


The  full  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  reorganizations 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION  OF 
POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  The  CJongress  finds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  the  application  of  public  health  meas- 
ures, and  the  Introduction  of  modern  medi- 
cal life-saving  and  life -prolonging  tech- 
niques have  contributed  to  a  doubling  of  the 
annual  rate  of  world  population  growth 
within  the  past  eighteen  years,  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  increase  rates  of 
such  growth  in  the  future; 

(2)  population  growth  is  a  vital  factor  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  economic 
development  and  political  stability  will  pre- 
vail in  any  country,  especially  in  countries 
which  are  in  the  early  stages  of  economic 
and  political  development; 

(3)  at  present,  because  of  the  rapid  and 
continued  growth  in  population,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
adequately  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren; 

(4)  many  nations  in  which  population 
growth  Is  most  extreme  and  where  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  such  growth  are  most 
acute  are,  anxious  because  of  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  other  considerations,  to  share  our 
experience  in  dealing  with  such  growth  and 
the  problems  connected  therewith; 

(5)  past  and  present  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  cooi>eratlng  with  and 
assisting  nations  desirous  of  dealing  with 
urgent  population  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted  have  not  been  sufficiently 
effective;  and 

(6)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  In 
his  1965  state  of  the  Union  address,  an- 
noimced  that  the  United  States  should  ex- 
pand and  Intensify  its  efforts  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  connected 
with  rapid  world  population  growth. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  there  should  be  made  within  the  de- 
partments, agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
such  organizational  and  other  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States 
more  effectively  to  deal  with  rapid  population 
growth  throughout  the  world  and  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  or  connected  with  such 
growth;  and, 

(2)  the  United  States,  in  dealing  with  such 
problems,  should,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  cooperate  with  and  assist  over  na- 
tions, the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  private  institu- 
tions, organizations,  groups,  and  individuals 
in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  rapid  population  growth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE;  DUTIES  OF  SECRETARY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  POPULATION  AFFAIRS:  CRE- 
ATION OP  AN  OFFICE  OF  POPULATION  AFFAIRS: 
CREATION  OF  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  POPULATION  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State   (hereinafter  in  this  section      f 
called  the  Secretary)  to: 

(1)  develop  and  coordinate  the  United 
States  positions  on  the  international  aspects 
of  population  growth  and  the  problems  con- 
nected therewith; 

(2)  maintain  liaison  with  scientific  orga- 
nizations, philanthropic  foundations,  and 
other  bodies  concerned  vrtth  international 
population  problems; 

(3)  make  policy  recommendations  in  the 
field  of  population  growrth  to  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Government; 
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(4)  organize  and  direct  a  program  for  the 
utilization  of  demographic  attaches  in  em- 
bassies and  other  appropriate  diplomatic 
establishments  of  the  United  States  abroad; 

(5)  to  cooperate  with  and  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  the  services  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service  in  carry- 
ing out  his  various  duties  with  respect  to 
nopulation  and  demographic  problems; 

(6)  coordinate  and  maintain  current  data 
on  all  foreign  population  programs  whether 
or  not  Instituted  or  assisted  by  the  United 

States;  ,  _,     ^. 

(7)  transmit  such  Information  and  other 
data  to  United  States  diplomatic  personnel, 
as  well  as  other  interested  officers  and  em- 
nloyees  of  the  Government,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  advised  of  the  policy  and 
programs  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  population  problems  and  of  their  duties 
in  implementing  such  policy  and  programs; 

(8)  devise  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  areas  wherein  demographic  research 
may  more  effectively  be  utilized  in  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  to  cope  with 
population  problems: 

(9)  make  available,  in  all  countries,  with 
which  the  United  States  maintains  diplo- 
matic relations  Information  (through  pub- 
lications and  other  means)  with  respect  to 
the  grants,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
other  types  of  assistance  available  In  the 
United  States  to  foreign  students  desiring  to 
carry  on  studies  with  respect  to  demographic 
and  related  matters; 

(10)  make  available  to  recognized  scien- 
tific and  medical  authorities  In  foreign 
countries,  upon  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ments of  such  countries.  Information  and 
assistance  pertaining  to  medical  and  other 
aspects  of  population  growth  problems;  and 

(11)  cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assist- 
ance of,  interested  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions, groups,  organizations,  and  Indi- 
viduals in  carrying  out  the  policies  and 
programs  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
International  aspects  of  population  growth 
and  control. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  preceding  year  a  report — 

(1)  Identifying  and  describing  all  pro- 
grams which  foreign  governments  have  car- 
ried on  In  dealing  with  population  and 
related  matters; 

(2)  containing  a  complete  summary  of 
United  States  activity  In  the  field  of  foreign 
population  problems,  including,  with  re- 
spect to  such  problems,  reports  on  all  pro- 
grams instituted  or  participated  In  by  the 
United  States  and  on  all  conferences,  sym- 
posiums, seminars,  or  other  meetings  In 
which  the  United  States  participated;   and 

(3)  containing  such  other  data  as  may  be 
necessary  fully  to  inform  Congress  of  activ- 
ities, needs,  and  developments  In  the  area 
of  population  growth  problems. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  created  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  an  Office  for  Population 
Affairs  to  which  the  Secretary  may  delegate 
such  of  the  duties  and  functions  set  forth 
in  section  (2)  (a)  of  this  bill  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Office  for  Population  Affairs  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Affairs, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and'  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
same  rate  as  are  other  Assistant  Secretaries 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE: CREATION  OF  OFFICE  FOR  POPULATION 
affairs;  CREATION  OF  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH,  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 
AND  POPULATION  AFFAIRS 

Sec  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary  of   Health,   Education,    and   Welfare 


(hereinafter  In  this  section  called  the  Secre- 
tary) to: 

(1)  review  continually  the  health  and 
medical  programs  of  the  Department  insofar 
&s  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  population 
growth  and  health  with  a  view  to  coordi- 
nating and  improving  such  programs,  as  well 
as  to  determining  the  need  for  additional 
programs  which  relate  to  population  growth 
and  health; 

(2)  collect  and  disseminate  such  data  and 
material,  and  to  perform  such  functions  as 
may  be  necessary  most  effectively  to  serve  as 
a  liaison  with  scientific  organizations,  phil- 
anthropic foundations,  and  other  bodies 
concerned  with  domestic  population  prob- 
lems; 

(3)  make  policy  determinations  in  the 
field  of  family  planning  andx  population 
growth  to  appropriate  offices  within  the 
Department; 

(4)  coordinate  and  maintain  current  data 
on  all  domestic  family  planning  and/or  pop- 
ulation programs  instituted  or  assisted  in 
the  United  States; 

(5)  keep  the  personnel  of  the  Department, 
as  well  as  other  interested  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, advised  with  respect  to  the  domes- 
tic policies  and  programs  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  population  problems  and 
with  respect  to  their  duties  in  Implementing 
such  policies  and  programs; 

(6)  publish  and  distribute  to  interested 
persons  a  list  of  grants,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  other  types  of  assistance  available 
to  students  and  others  desiring  to  carry  on 
studies  with  respect  to  demographic  and 
related  problems  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad;  and 

(7)  cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assistance 
of,  interested  public  and  private  institutions, 
groups,  organizations,  and  individuals  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  preceding  year  a  report — 

(1)  containing  a  list  of  all  official  indica- 
tions to  the  Department  of  interest  and  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  State  and  local 
governments  in  problems  of  population 
growth  and  family  planning; 

(2)  containing  a  complete  summary  of 
United  States  activity  in  the  field  of  domes- 
tic population  growth  and  control  programs; 
and 

(3)  containing  such  other  data  as  may  be 
necessary  fully  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
activities,  needs  and  developments  In  the 
area  of  domestic  population  growth  and  for 
family  planning  programs. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  an  Office  for  Population 
Affairs  to  which  the  Secretary  may  delegate 
such  of  the  duties  and  functions  set  forth 
in  section  3(a)  of  this  bill  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  desir- 
able. Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Office  for  Population  Affairs  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health.  Medical  Serv- 
ices and  Population  Problems  who  (I)  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  (U) 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  are 
other  assistant  secretaries  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  (ill)  In  addition  to  the  duties  set 
forth  herein,  shall  assume  the  duties  dis- 
charged by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary (Health  and  Medical  Affairs),  which 
latter  position  is  hereby  abolished. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  POPULATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  White  House  Conference  on 
Population  to  be  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  January  1967  In  order  to 
develop    recommendations    for    further    re- 


search and  action  with  respect  to  population 
problems  shall  be  planned  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  shall 
have  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  such 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  needs 
for  further  research  and  action  with  re- 
spect to  population  and  for  family  planning 
problems,  the  conference  shall  bring  to- 
gether professional  and  lay  people  working 
in  the  field,  representatives  of  various  reli- 
gious groups  and  of  the  general  public. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Population  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  not  later  than  ninety  days 
following  the  date  on  which  the  conference 
was  called  and  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations Included  therein  shall  be  Immediate- 
ly made  available  to  the  public. 

Grants 

(d)  (1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an 
application  for  funds  for  the  exclusive  use 
in  planning  and  conducting  a  State  confer- 
ence on  population  prior  to  and  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  facts  and  recommen- 
dations and  preparing  a  report  of  the  find- 
ings for  presentation  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Population,  and  in  defraying 
costs  incident  to  the  State's  delegates  at- 
tending the  White  House  Conference  on 
Population  a  svun  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more 
than  $15,000;  such  sums  to  be  paid  only 
from  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

(11)  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  an  officer  designated  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  receive  such  payment  and  to 
assume  responsibility  for  organizing  and 
conducting  the  State  conference. 
Adm,inistration 

(e)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall: 

(1)  Request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act; 

(2)  Render  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
the  States  In  enabling  them  to  organize  and 
conduct  conferences  on  population  prior  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Population. 

(3)  Prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
such  report  or  reports  of  the  Conference  as 
may  be  indicated;  and 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  engage  such  additional  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  (without  reference  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  Act)  within  the 
amount  of  the  funds  appropriated  few  this 
purpose. 

Advisory-committees 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Population 
composed  of  professional,  religious,  and  pub- 
lic members,  and,  as  necessary,  to  establish 
technical  advisory  committees  to  advise  and 
assist  in  planning  and  conducting  the  Con- 
ference. Appointed  members  of  such  com- 
mittees, while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  their  committees  or  otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $50  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
m  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 
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Authorization  of  appropriations 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sunis  as  Congress  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
section. 

WISHES  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  5  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  both  Secretaries  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  require  compli- 
ance with  the  following  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

( 1 )  Participation  by  Individuals  In  any 
family  planning  component  of  any  program 
shall  be  entirely  voluntary.  No  coercion  or 
compulsion  shall  be  employed  to  Induce  per- 
^ns  to  use  any  family  planning  services. 
1^  (2)  Use  of  any  family  planning  services 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  the 
benefits  of  or  participation  In  any  other 
unrelated   program   or   activity. 

( 3 1  Any  program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  In  this  Act  must 
provide  and  make  known  to  each  participant 
the  availability  of  advice  and  assistance  on 
a  variety  of  family  planning  methods  and 
techniques  suflBcient  to  ensure  that  persons 
may  obtain  benefits  from  the  program  which 
are  consistent  with  their  personal  beliefs. 

(4)  Any  such  program  must  be  under  med- 
ical supervision  suflScient  to  ensure  that  all 
practices  conform  to  accepted  medical 
standards. 

(5>  Informational  materials  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  program  shall  not 
contain  propaganda  promoting  any  particular 
philosophy  of  family  planning  or  technique 
or  method  of  family  planning. 

(6)  Federal  funds  shall  not  be  used  to  an- 
nounce or  promote  through  mass  media  the 
availability  of  family  planning  programs  un- 
der this  Act.  . 

(7)  No  Federal  funds  shall  be  used  for  any 
surgical  procedures  Intended  to  result  In 
sterilization  or  to  cause  abortions,  except 
for  medical  reasons  unrelated  to  family  plan- 
ning objectives. 

(8)  No  program  under  this  Act  shall  be 
established  to  provide  contraceptives,  con- 
traceptive devices  or  drugs  to  umnarrled 
women  or  married  women  not  living  with 
their  husbands. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  to  an  excellent  editorial  commen- 
tary in  the  Polk  County  Democrat,  which 
is  published  at  Bartow,  Fla.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, on  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion's voting  rights  bill,  which  will  be 
before  us  for  decision  in  the  near  future. 

In  asking  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  that  this  editorial,  entitled 
"Watch  the  Weather,  Congressmen,"  be 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record,. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  not  only  is  moderate  in  tone,  but 
that  it  is  based  on  facts  all  too  often 
ignored  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
entire  South  is  accused  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  and  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  voter. 

The  facts  are  that  in  my  State  of 
Florida,  there  is  no  effort,  at  any  level, 
to  deprive  the  Negro — or  any  other  per- 
son, regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 


national  origin — of  the  right  to  register 
as  a  voter  or  of  the  right  to  cast  his 
ballot. 

These  facts  are  plainly  delineated  in 
the  editorial  comment  of  Mr.  Loyal  Fris- 
bie.  editor  of  the  Polk  County  Democrat, 
on  this  so-called  voting  rights  bill  which 
we  soon  will  be  asked  to  enact.  Mr. 
Frisbie  is  known  in  the  district  which 
I  represent  in  Congress,  to  be  one  of  the 
newspaper  editors  who  take  the  more 
"moderate"  view  on  matters  transpiring 
in  our  Government.  I  am,  as  all  of  you 
know,  of  the  conservative  stripe.  It  is 
therefore  with  particular  pleasure  that 
I  commend  to  all  of  you  Mr.  Frisbie's 
well-thought-out,  well-reasoned,  and  ex- 
cellently stated  opinion  as  to  the 
merits — or  lack  of  merits — of  the  bill 
which  we  are  being  pressured  to  enact. 
Watch  the  Weather,  Congressmen 
An  editorial  in  last  Thursday's  issue  of  the 
Democrat  commented  that,  without  waiting 
to  see  the  bill  itself,  a  number  of  Senators 
had  announced  they  would  (1)  filibuster 
against  President  Johnson's  voter  registra- 
tion law,  or  (2)  seek  to  strengthen  it.  The 
editorial  called  on  all  Senators  to  wait  until 
they  knew  the  facts  before  starting  to  stir 
up  the  populace. 

Now  the  facts  are  known,  and  it  is  time  to 
do  some  stirring. 

It  is  idle  to  oppose  the  bill  on  groimds  that 
It  violates  the  U.S.  Constitution,  for  the  Con- 
stitution is  what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
says  It  Is — and  in  recent  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  held  that  Federal 
power  Is  supreme,  and  State  powers  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

The  only  chance  that  there  may  be  of  soft- 
ening any  portions  of  the  bill  is  to  point  out, 
statistically,  that  it  has  a  hidden  stinger 
which  could  be  as  damaging  to  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  New  York  as  to  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama. 

With  the  professed  purpose  of  the  bill — 
to  eliminate  discrimination  and  Intimidation 
of  any  person  who  wants  to  register  and 
vote — there  can  be  no  argument.  The  right 
of  the  ballot  Is  as  basic  an  American  prin- 
ciple as  Is  freedom  of  religion. 

It  is  good  that  literacy  tests  are  to  be  for- 
bidden as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  When  a 
college  graduate  will  vote  against  a  candidate 
because  "he's  too  homely"  or  "I  don't  like  the 
sound  of  his  voice"  (and  that  too  often 
happens).  It  is  obvious  that  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  Is  no  guarantee  of  sound 
judgment. 

As  distasteful  as  is  the  thought  of  Federal 
examiners  being  sent  into  a  State  to  accept 
voter  registrations,  the  blame  for  this  possi- 
bility lies  squarely  at  the  door  of  those  who, 
for  generations,  have  been  denying  Negroes 
their  constitutional  right  to  vote. 

The  provision  that  makes  the  proposed 
voting  bill  as  tyrannical  as  any  of  the  prac- 
tices it  seeks  to  abolish,  is  the  one  that  makes 
the  size  of  the  vote  on  November  4,  1964,  the 
yardstick  for  determining  if  racial  discrim- 
ination existed  in  a  given  area.  By  this  scale, 
Polk  County  Is  barely  in  the  clear— and  there 
is  no  discrimination  In  this  county  on  reg- 
istration and  voting. 

For  may  years  under  Hugh  Carlton  and, 
since  his  retirement  under  Blanche  Work, 
registration  has  been  made  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble for  all  races.  Every  person  who  applies 
for  registration  Is  promptly  waited  on. 
When  there  is  a  rush  of  registrants,  whites 
and  black  stand  together  In  line,  and  are 
served  in  the  order  In  which  they  arrived. 
These  are  eyeball  facts,  not  theory. 
In  addition.  Instructions  In  using  voting 
machines  has  been  a  long-standing  custom 
of  the  registrar's  office — a  service  available 
equally  to  Caucasians  and  Negroes. 


Nevertheless,  here  are  the  statistics.  Polk's 
population  at  mid- 1964  was  estimated  at 
214,000.  On  the  basis  of  the  national  aver- 
age  of  population  over  the  age  of  21,  Polk's 
84,418  registered  voters  last  November  repre- 
sented 66.6  percent  of  those  eligible  to 
register. 

The  total  number  of  voters  on  November  4 
was  66,169.  This  was  78.2  percent  of  the 
registration — an  unusually  high  percentage. 
But  this  figure  was  only  52.2  percent  of  those 
eligible  to  register.  Thus,  Polk  County 
escapes  being  branded  a  discriminatory  area 
by  a  scant  2.3  percent.  And  the  weather 
was  perfect  last  November  4.  If  there  had 
happened  to  be  a  heavy  day-long  rain  to  dis- 
courage voters,  Polk  would  have  been  guilty— 
in  Federal  eyes — of  racial  oppression  at  the 
voting  booth. 

To  remove  the  prestimption  of  guilt,  under 
the  proposed  law,  a  State  or  county  woiild 
have  to  prove  its  liuiocence  before  a  three- 
judge  court  in  Washington.  Federal  court 
decisions,  on  an  accelerating  scale  in  the  past 
decade,  indicate  that  Innocence — where  the 
race  question  has  been  raised — will  be  almost 
Impossible  to  prove. 

While  the  theory  of  gullty-untll-proved- 
innocent  violates  the  most  sacred  principle  of 
American  law  courts,  neither  the  majority  of 
Congress  nor  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  can  be 
expected  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  fact. 
But  when  an  honest  State  or  county  can 
be  penalized  for  the  vagaries  of  weather, 
there  may  be  a  chance  for  congressional  sec- 
ond thoughts. 


ALABAMA   BOYCOTT   IS  NONSENSE 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  strongly  supports  the  proposed  vot- 
ing rights  legislation,  and  as  one  who 
marched  with  Dr.  Maitin  Luther  King 
out  of  Selma,  I  feel  that  Dr.  King  is 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree  in  his  latest 
proposal  for  an  economic  boycott  and 
for  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  from 
Alabama.  This  latest  proposal  is  sheer 
nonsense. 

For  example,  such  a  move  would  crip- 
ple the  Nation's  space  program,  and  re- 
sult in  the  departure  of  many  highly 
talented  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians from  Alabama.  The  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where  the  Saturn  1-B  and  the  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicles  for  the  Apolio  moon 
program  are  being  developed,  would  have 
to  be  shut  down. 

There  are  7,195  men  and  women  cur- 
rently employed  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  plus  an  additional  6,088 
employees  of  contractors  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center.  The  total  annual 
NASA  payroll  at  Huntsville  is  $82  mil- 
lion, and  the  total  capital  investment  at 
the  Marshall  Center  amounts  to  $223,- 
843,000.  Furthermore,  the  total  dollar 
value  of  pending  space  contracts  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  amounts  to  $441,984,- 
000.  Such  a  course  as  advocated  by  Dr. 
King  would  not  only  wreck  this  Nation's 
progress  in  space,  but  would  not,  I  be- 
lieve, accomplish  the  objective  of  extend- 
ing equal  rights. 
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munlty  has  a  vital,  direct  stake  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Alabama  vote  drive. 

Our  planeload  of  92,  sponsored  by  Alder- 
man Chew,  arrived  at  Montgomery  at  11:30 
Thursday  morning.  The  keynote  for  the 
day  was  struck  Immediately  at  the  airport 
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Boycotts  are  helpful  under  some  con- 
ditions. For  example,  the  segregated 
bus  boycotts  which  Dr.  King  and  others 
organized  were  extremely  helpful  in  im- 
proving   intolerable    conditions.      The 

Selma-Montgomei-y  march  aroused  the     under  an  official  city  sign  which  read:  "'Wel- 
conscience  of  the  Nation.     But  we  are     come  to  Montgomery." 
now  at  a  stage  when  men  of  good  will  in        The   Reverend    Aron    Gllmartm,    a   Unl- 
Alabama  are   starting  to   achieve   some     tarlan  pastor  from  California,  addressed  us 
Aiaoania   aic  t,  owppninfr   hnvrntt      and  said:    "As  soon  as  the  afternoon  pro- 

reforms    and  such   a  sweeping   boycott  ^^  concluded,  you  are  asked  to  proceed 

and  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  would     fmmedlately  to  the  area  where  the  special     ^..„ 

destroy  much  of  the  good  work   which     buses  will  pick  you  up  for  the  airport.    It     tion  with  concern 
these  moderates  are  accomplishing. 

I  trust  that  civil  rights  demonstrations 
will  remain  peaceful,  realistic,  and  point- 
ed toward  a  logical  and  just  objective. 
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Bros,  suits,  and  probably  a  great  many  other 
Federal  representatives  sprinkled  through- 
out the  crowd. 

At  the  capitol,  the  area  of  the  demonstra- 
tion was  clearly  marked  out  by  sawhorses, 
and  we  were  the  prisoners  of  our  protectors, 
with  ample  latitude  for  the  demonstration 
but  no  right  to  move  outside  the  area. 
Stretched  across  the  capitol  steps,  two  rows 
of  uniformed  Alabama  State  officers  barred 
our  way.  Behind  them  on  the  steps  and  at 
the  windows  of  the  capitol,  white  Alabama 
State    personnel    watched    the    demonstra- 


SECOND  DISTRICT  OP  ILLINOIS 
PARTICIPATES  IN  HISTORIC 
MARCH  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  experienced 
the  pride  of  mentioning  on  several  oc- 
casions the  participation  in  freedom's 
fight  in  Alabama  of  the  good  men  and 
women  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 


is  absolutely  essential  that  all  demonstrators 
leave  Montgomery  Immediately  after  the  pro- 
gram, because  we  expect  the  troopers  and 
the  National  Guard  to  be  withdrawn  this 
evening." 

The  remarks  from  Mr.  Gllmartin  showed  at 
once  how  different  this  demonstration  was 
from  the  1963  march  on  Washington.  The 
march  on  Washington  was  a  dramatic,  na- 
tional, social,  and  religious  affirmation  of 
equality  In  the  midst  of  hospitable  national 
shrines  in  the  Capital  of  our  Nation. 

The  march  on  Montgomery  was  a  tense 
drive  for  equality  at  an  unhospltable  shrine 
In  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  bus  took  us  quickly  on  U.S.  80  to  the 
campsite  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  we 
were  able  to  join  the  end  of  the  column  of 
marchers  a  short  distance  away.  The  4-mlle 
march  Itself  was  sensational.  The  first  part 
lay  in  an  all-Negro  section  of  Montgomery, 
and  the  second  F>art  in  an  all-white  section 
and  the  central  business  district. 

During  the  first  part,  crowds  lined  the 
streets,  waved  at  us,  spoke  to  us,  smiled,  wept, 
nodded,  and  expressed  encouragement  and 
exultation.  They  made  a  wonderful  show  of 
southern  hospitality.  One  example  that 
stands   out  was   a   man   at   one   corner,   all 


On  top  of  the  capitol  flew  the  flag  of  Ala- 
bama, and  under  it,  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy. There  was  no  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Everywhere  among  the  demonstrators 
were  priests,  ministers,  rabbis,  and  nuns. 
Their  very  number  was  awe-inspiring.  Kven 
they,  perhaps  especially  they,  were  unwel- 
come to  white  Alabamlans.  At  the  alrp>ort, 
a  young  white  man  with  a  baby  In  his  arms 
looked  up  at  some  priests  and  asked:  "Are 
you  Catholic  fathers?"  "Yes,"  answered  one. 
"I  am  Catholic,  too,"  said  the  young  man, 
"and  now  that  you  have  been  here,  I  hope 
you  will  stay  home.  We  don't  need  you 
here."  That  was  all.  However,  other  Ala- 
bamlans need  them  desperately;  and  per- 
haps the  young  white  man  does  too. 

The  program  itself  was  deeply  moving, 
especially  Dr.  King's  talk.  I  felt  that  he 
summarized  the  situation  well  when  he  said : 
"Segregation  Is  on  its  deathbed  In  Alabama, 
and  the  only  question  Is  how  costly  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  the  segregationists  are 
going  to  make  the  funeral." 

I  talked  with  as  many  Negro  Alabaunians 
as  I  could.  I  found  them  tremendously  en- 
couraged, courageous,  and  proud  over  what 
is  t£iking  place.    Last  Thursday,  however.  It 


I  have  mentioned  the  experience  of    ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

Ralph  Fertig,  one  of  the  pioneers  from     smiles,  who  graciously  held  out  cold,  opened     was  not^  possible  for  "me  to  find  white  ^Ala 
our  district  who  some  2  years  or  so  ago,     bottles  of  Pepsl-Cola  for  thirsty  marchers,     bamians  to  talk  with 

Apparently  he  had  been  doing  this  during 
the  entire  2Vi  hours  of  the  march.  People 
heard  the  loudspeakers'  appeals  to  Join  the 
march  and  fell  in.  A  few  people  were  re- 
served, but  not  many. 

The  invisible  line  which  divides  Negro 
housing  from  white  housing,  as  it  does  in 
Chicago,  came  next.  There  we  saw  a  segre- 
gated   white    firehouse    Just    like    most    fire 


was  thrown  into  a  jail  in  Alabama  and 
frightfully  beaten  by  his  jailers,  all  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  graphic 
and  moving  narrative  of  her  experience 
in  Selma  by  Emily  Taft  Douglas,  wife  of 
the  great  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 


and  resident  of,  and  voter  in,  the  Second    houses  in  Chicago.    There  we  saw  stony 


Congressional  District.  Dr.  Walter 
Johnson  has  furnished  me  with  the 
names  of  distinguished  American  his- 
torians recruited  by  him  for  the  finish- 
ing lap  of  the  historic  march,  all  of  which 
I  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent 
graciously  granted  to  me,  I  am  now  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  the  complete  text 
of  the  article  in  the  April  1,  1965.  issue 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Herald,  by  the  Honor- 
able Leon  M.  Despres,  alderman  of  the 
fifth  ward  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  At  a 
future  date  I  hope  to  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  complete  list  of 
persons  from  the  Second  District  who 
participated  in  the  march  in  Alabama, 
a  list  which  is  now  being  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Johnson  and  Alderman 
Despres, 

Alderman  Despres'  article  in  the  Hyde 
Park  Herald  follows: 

Observations  From  the  Confederacy 
(By  Leon  M.  Despres,  fifth  ward  alderman) 

Taking  part  In  last  Thursday's  voting 
rights  demonstration  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  a  lifetime. 
For  all  who  went.  It  was  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  a  historic  event  and  give  en- 
couragement to  actions  which  will  Immensely 
Improve  the  entire  United  States.    Our  corn- 


faced,  silent  white  people  crowding  the 
porches  as  we  marched  by.  I  saw  only 
one  porch  return  ovir  waves.  Our  lines  fell 
silent  too.  The  joy  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
march  transformed  Into  quite  different  feel- 
ings. Earlier,  when  we  passed  a  segregated 
Negro  school,  the  pupils  couldn't  stop  smiling 
and  waving,  no  matter  how  often  we  photo- 
graphed them.  Later,  students  at  the 
windows  of  a  segregated  private  white  school 
couldn't  stop  looking  stern,  and  turned  their 
backs  when  we  photographed  them. 

More  hostile  people  lined  the  streets  In  the 
business  section.  Their  passions  led  them  to 
line  the  streets  even  though  Governor  Wal- 
lace had  asked  all  white  people  to  stay  away. 
Here  we  met  the  Jeers  which  reporters  have 
written  about.  Here  the  parade  marshals 
began  to  look  anxious,  asked  us  to  close 
ranks,  urged  us  not  to  talk  to  the  crowd,  told 
us  not  to  step  out  of  line  for  photographs, 
and  kept  perfect  order.  The  watchers'  hos- 
tility had  to  be  seen  and  heard  to  be  be- 
lieved. Southern  hospitality  stopped  when 
the  inhabitants  changed  color. 

The  military  protection  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Natiu-ally  there  were  soldiers  along  the 
line  of  march,  but  you  could  see  how  Im- 
pressive the  protection  was  when  you  looked 
a  block  away  and  saw  that  there  were  sen- 
tries at  all  streets,  reserve  companies  of  foot 
and  motorized  equipment,  and  soldiers  on 
roof  tops.  In  all  directions,  you  saw  soldiers 
with  communications  equipment  held  to 
their  ears  for  continuous  attention.  There 
were  FBI  men  in  the  unmistakable  Brooks 


I  wish  that  every  fifth  ward  resident  could 
have    been   in    Montgomery   last   Thursday. 

One  eight-year-old  white  boy  I  read  about 
expressed  the  sentiments  held  by  our  com- 
munity. When  his  father  asked  him  If  he 
understood  what  the  President  was  talking 
about  on  TV,  he  said  he  thought  the  Presi- 
dent meant,  "the  colored  people  should  be 
free." 

The  march  to  Montgomery  helped  hasten 
that  day  of  freedom.  I  think  Alabama  will 
never  again  be  quite  the  same.  I  hope  that 
soon,  over  the  dome  of  that  State  capitol  of 
Montgomery,  where  Jefferson  Davis  changed 
fiags  in  1861,  there  will  once  again  fiy  not 
the  Confederate  fiag  of  racial  supremacy  but 
the  American  fljig  of  freedom  and  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  men  and  women  who  marched  in 
Montgomery  with  Alderman  Despres  and 
his  daughter  Linda : 

Charles  Henderson,  1451  East  5Sth  Street. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elwin  and  her  daughters, 
Susan  and  Katherine  Elwin,  Bernadette  Vial, 
Victoria  Pyle,  5603  South  Dorchester. 

Norman  Adamson,  7004  South  Merrill. 

Henry  Seele,  5459  South  Blackstone  Ave- 
nue. 

Dr.  Ruth  Lerner,  1525  East  53d  Street. 

Mrs.  Helen  Ketterer.  5481  Ridgewood  Court. 

Dr.  WiUiam  Shoemaker  and  his  son  Robert, 
4908  South  Kimbark  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Eteborah  Meier,  1343  East  50th  Street. 

Janet  Linford,  5135  South  Kenwood  Ave- 
nue. 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  S.  Chandler,  1366  East  58th 
Street. 

Mr.  Devereaux  L.  Bowley.  Jr.,  6558  South 
Kimbark  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Betty  Nance,  6122  South  Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Enilott  Knauer,  4919  South  Dorchester 
Avenue. 
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Curtis  Hayes.  6011  South  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue. 

Rev.  Earl  Nell,  6451  South  Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

Rev.  Bellarmlne  Wilson.  6426  South  Dante. 

Prof.  Jacob  W.  Getzels.  5704  South 
Dorchester  Avenue. 

Fabian  Necheles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Bright  and  two  chil- 
dren, 1336  Hyde  Park  Boulevard. 

Eugene  and  Jeanette  Dibble,  1227  East 
Madison  Park. 

Mr  John  C.  Godble„  5432  South  Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

Dr.  Quentin  Young,  1512  East  55th  Street. 

Frederlcka  McDew,  1170  East  54th  Street. 

Sherwin  Kaplan,  1601  East  55th  Street. 


FAIR  WAGES  FOR  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
brief  but  pointed  editorial  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  hit  at  the  crux  of  the 
problem  in  securing  farmworkers. 

As  the  Times  made  very  clear: 

No  crops  will  spoil  if  the  growers  finally 
face  up  to  the  need  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  wages  that  have  for  so  many  years 
made  migratory  farm  laborers  the  country's 
most   exploited   workers. 

And  as  the  Times  so  correctly  went  on 
to  point  out,  even  a  substantial  increase 
in  farm  wages  would  have  little  impact 
on  the  actual  costs  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
read  this  cogent  analysis: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1965] 
End  of  Cheap  Farm  Labor 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  sharply  reflected 
the  e.Kpressed  intention  of  Congress  when  he 
told  importunate  corporate  farmers  that 
they  could  never  again  expect  Government 
authorization  for  the  mass  import  of  cut- 
rate  foreign  labor  to  harvest  American  crops. 

No  crops  will  spoil  If  the  growers  finally 
face  up  to  the  need  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  wages  that  have  for  so  many 
years  made  migratory  farm  laborers  the 
country's  most  exploited  workers.  Their 
average  earnings  have  never  come  to  much 
more  than  $1,000  a  year — a  third  of  the  level 
President  Johnson  has  taken  as  the  dividing 
line  between  poverty  and  decency. 

Even  a  doubling  of  farm  wages  shouW 
mean  little  in  costs  to  consumers.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Labor  Department  found  that 
the  field  labor  cost  for  picking  oranges  was 
1  to  2  cents  a  dozen,  as  against  a  retail  price 
of  50  to  72  cents  at  big  city  markets.  For 
lettuce  the  picking  cost  was  a  little  over 
1  cent  a  head,  the  retail  sales  price  23  cents. 
The  farm  laborer  can  move  far  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  without  any  profound  Impact 
on  the  pocketbook  of  this  best  fed  of  na- 
tions. 


PROHIBITION  OF  COMMERCE  WITH 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  in  their 
greed  seldom  consider  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  their  avaricious  deeds. 
Time  and  again  they  see  fit  to  profit 
through  maritime  trade  in  time  of  war. 
It  happened  during  the  world  wars,  it 
happened  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  and 
such  is  also  the  case  in  North  Vietnam. 
Many  of  our  stanch  allies  are  sending 
ships  into  North  Vietnam  while  our 
forces  are  struggling  to  maintain  a  ves- 
tige of  democracy  in  the  south  of  that 
nation. 

And  not  only  are  these  foreign  ships 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  our  mili- 
tary effort  and  the  American  merchant 
marine,  but  they  are  doing  so  with  Amer- 
ican goods  in  some  instances.  I  am  to- 
day proposing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  in  order 
to  prohibit  transportation  of  articles  by 
foreign  vessels  who  engage  in  commerce 
with  the  Communist  dominated  nation 
of  North  Vietnam. 

This  law  will  not  force  the  cessation 
of  such  base  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
allies — that  is  beyond  our  legislative 
E>ower — but  at  least  it  will  focus  attention 
upon  this  problem,  this  gross  disloyalty 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  permitted  to  pri- 
vate citizens  by  their  governments. 
Even  though  this  commerce  may  mean 
little  at  present  to  the  economy  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  greedy  men  may  eventually  contribute 
to  the  loss  of  liberty  by  entire  nations. 


RACIAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  ALA- 
BAMA COMMUNIST  INSPIRED 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  I  spoke  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  recent  Communist-in- 
spired racial  disturbances  in  my  State. 
I  mentioned  that  Martin  Luther  King 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  surrounded 
by  Communists  and  Communist  sympa- 
thizers. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News, 
on  the  same  page  on  which  there  was  an 
account  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Ted  Knap, 
a  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  reported 
the  following: 

Investigators  Sat:  Reds  Bore  Into  Rights 

Movement 
(By  Ted  Knap,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer) 

Government  Investigators  confirmed  today 
that  there  is  some  Communist  infiltration  of 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  infiltration.  In- 
formed sources  in  the  Justice  Department, 
Senate  and  House  agree: 

Ic  is  more  prevalent  in  the  organizations 
of  militant  young  Negroes  than  the  larger, 
mature  civil  rights  groups. 

It  Is  "substantial,"  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taking  over  the  movement,  or  even 
coming  close. 

It  is  effective  in  inciting  situations  which 
hurt  the  United  States  when  propagandized 
overseas,  particularly  in  Africa. 

CONGRESS 

The  question  of  Communist  infiltration  In 
the  civil  rights  movement  was  raised  yester- 


day in  Congress.  Chairman  Edwin  E.  Watis 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  of  the  House  Dn- 
American  Activities  Committee,  In  announc- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
said  "Communist  Influence"  Is  also  Involved! 

The  committee  has  traced  Communist 
agitation  among  Negroes  back  to  the  late 
twenties,  when  Stalin  decreed  that  the  Com. 
munist  Party,  U.S.A.,  was  to  organize  a  Negro 
government  in  the  South  that  would  secede 
from  the  Nation. 

In  1959,  Khrushchev  switched  to  a  line  ol 
"full  Integration"  for  the  Negro  and  Com- 
munists were  urged  to  Infiltrate  Negro 
groups. 

Here's  how  the  Government  sources  de- 
scribed Communist  penetration  of  the  main 
civil  rights  organizations: 

Urban  League:   "Always  has  been  clean." 

NAACP:  "Kicked  them  out  years  ago." 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence :  "Martin  Luther  King  discourages  them; 
kicked  out  one  Communist  who  had  been  an 
SCLC  leader." 

CORE:  "Fairly  clean.  Jim  Farmer  won't 
tolerate  them,  but  there  are  some  Com- 
munists in  lower  echelons." 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee: "Irresponsible  •  •  •  allows  Commu- 
nists." 

Freedom  Now  Party:  "Welcomes  Commu- 
nists." 

Muslims  and  Black  Nationalist:  "Welcome 
Communists,  particularly  of  the  Chinese  line. 
Small  in  number." 

The  Government  officials  expressed  con- 
cern about  fringe  groups  that  latch  onto  the 
civil  rights  movement  as  an  excuse  to  agitate. 

They  mentioned  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement,  whose  members  regard  Russian 
communism  as  bourgeois,  and  W.  E.  B. 
Dubois  Clubs,  Trotzkyite  groups  springing  up 
on  college  campuses.  PLM  leaders  were  ac- 
tive in  the  Harlem  riots  last  summer. 

As  the  article  states,  sources  within  the 
U.S.  GoveiTiment  describe  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  as 
"irresponsible  *  *  ♦  allows  Commu- 
nists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday,  at  the  end 
of  the  march  on  Montgomeiy,  the  Rev- 
erend Ralph  Abernathy,  first  lieutenant 
to  Martin  Luther  King,  stated  on  na- 
tional television  while  appealing  for  ad- 
ditional funds  to  finance  more  demon- 
strations : 

Bring  your  contributions  by  the  table  up 
here  before  you  leave  or  send  them  to  the 
office  of  the  SCLC  (Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference)  at  714  Auburn  Avenue 
NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  or  send  them  to  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  in 
Atlanta.  Either  way,  it  will  go  to  the  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  more  ad- 
mitted link  between  the  racial  troubles 
in  Alabama,  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
the  Communist  Party.  This  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  money  received  goes 
to  a  common  pot,  and  that  there  is  really 
no  difference  in  SNCC  and  "King"  Mar- 
tin Luther's  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  RECREATIONAL 
AREA 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  editorial  written  by  Art  Hig- 
2ins  editor  of  the  Quincy  Herald-Whig, 
Quincy  111-  on  March  21. 1965.  He  urges 
completion  of  a  Mississippi  River  Recre- 
ational Area  plan  originally  introduced 
by  my  predecessor,  the  late  Clarence 
Cannon.  I  think  the  points  he  makes,  in 
favor  of  such  an  overall  federally  estab- 
lished park,  are  well  taken;  and  under 
the  leadership  of  our  present  great  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall, 
such  a  program  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  entire  Nation. 

For  20  years,  the  10  States  bordering  the 
Mississippi  River  have  been  actively  seeking 
creation  of  a  national  parkway  along  the 
shores  of  the  Nation's  greatest  river. 

Still,  when  the  parks  for  America  pro- 
gram was  set  up  this  year,  the  river  play- 
ground was  omitted. 

Other  projects,  numbering  12,  are  newer 
and  each  would  serve  fewer  persons  within 
1  day's  Journey  or  less. 

The  Mississippi  plan  was  introduced  in 
Congress  by  the  late  Representative  Clarence 
Cannon  two  decades  ago.  A  national  parks 
study  was  ordered.  Preliminary  plans  fol- 
lowed a  report  on  the  study.  But  the  Job  of 
procuring  land  and  building  roads  was  left 
to  the  several  States. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In  some 
States,  but  there  has  been  little  coordina- 
tion. With  10  States  Involved,  It  is  clear 
only  the  Federal  Goveriunent  can  accom- 
plish the  Job  within  the  span  of  the  present 
generation. 

Further,  if  each  State  Is  to  develop  the 
parkway  In  its  own  way,  there  will  be  10  dif- 
ferent types  of  facilities.  Yet  the  hope  is  to 
provide  a  playground  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  great  river  and 
through  some  of  the  most  scenic  territory  In 
the  United  States. 

The  park  expansion  plan  Is  worthy.  It  is 
long  overdue.  Not  since  the  days  of  Glfford 
Plnchot  has  there  been  real  enthusiasm  In 
the  Federal  parks  program.  And  since  that 
time  ovu-  national  population  has  doubled. 

Vacation  travel  has  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  population.  When 
Plnchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  envisioned 
playgrounds  In  our  vast  public  domain,  only 
a  few  thousand  persons  annually  traveled 
to  the  Nation's  scenic  sports  on  annual  vaca- 
tions. Now,  almost  everyone  has  a  vacation, 
and  many  millions  each  year  take  trips  of 
from  1  to  6  weeks  or  more  and  travel  from 
a  few  hundreds  to  20,000  miles  or  more. 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  country's 
famous  scenic  areas  doubles  each  3  or  4 
years. 

Of  the  12  proposed  new  park  areas  7  are 
in  the  West  or  Southwest,  3  are  in  the  East 
and  only  2  are  In  the  Middle  West.  The 
greatest  number  of  new  parks  thus  will  be 
in  the  least  populous  areas. 

Of  the  two  projected  mldwestern  parks, 
one  is  in  Michigan  and  the  other  in  northern 
Indiana,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Nothing  is  planned  for  the  immediate 
Mississippi  Valley,  perhaps  the  most  Inter- 
esting part  of  Middle  America. 

The  great  river  road,  the  highway  that  will 
serve  the  parkway,  has  been  marked  through 
Illinois  and  some  other  States.  But,  with 
some  exceptions,  it  leads  to  nothing.  The 
heart  of  the  program  Is  the  recreational  de- 
velopment In  a  vast  parkway  system.  There 
were  to  be  access  points  to  the  river, 
beaches,  boating  facilities,  picnicking  and 
outdoor  sports  facilities. 

Pew  of  these  now  are  available.  Only  the 
Congress  can  bring  order  and  action  to  the 
Mississippi  River  parkway  plan. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  Include  It  in  the  new 
program. 


VICTIMS  OP  AUTO  ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  particularly  those  who  operate 
or  ride  in  motor  vehicles.  The  tragic 
victims  of  accidents  on  our  highways  are 
now  suffering  a  flank  attack.  I  respect- 
fully call  attention  to  two  articles  print- 
ed side  by  side  on  page  A22  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Sunday,  February  28,  1965. 
One  calls  attention  in  headlines  to  the 
"Tragic  Decline  in  Moral  Values"  and 
assails  "A  Rise  in  Fake  Claims."  The 
article  continues: 

"Fraudulent  and  padded  claims  likewise 
Increased  In  1964,"  top  Gelco  executives 
said.  "The  industry  continues  to  be  mulcted 
by  the  small  but  tremendously  costly  mi- 
nority of  policyholders,  claimants,  and 
garage  owmers  who  present  exaggerated  or 
fraudulent  claims.  In  some  cases  with  the 
aid  of  doctors  and  lawyers  who  sully  the 
ethics  of  their  honorable  professions  by 
abetting  or  even  Instigating  these  mal- 
practices. 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that,  despite  the  efforts 
of  our  Industry  and  the  educational  articles 
printed  by  many  great  newspapers,  the  gen- 
eral public  Is  still  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  unscrupulous  practices  penalize 
all  persons  who  buy  Insvirance  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  need  for  higher  insurance  rates. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  citizens,  and 
particularly  the  ethical  practice  committees 
of  the  great  professions,  to  help  stamp  out 
these  evils." 

It  also  assails  "excessive  jury  awards 
in  personal  jury  suits,"  although  one 
would  assume  that  any  jury  award  which 
was  truly  excessive  would  be  reversed  by 
the  appellate  court.  The  broadside 
slant  at  the  medical  and  legal  profes- 
sions is  xmencumbered  by  specific  facts, 
names,  and  supporting  evidence.  The 
plethora  of  comparisons  on  increasing 
costs  of  claims  contains  no  statement  of 
the  increases  occurring  in  automobile 
prices,  repair  bills,  living  expenses,  or 
doctor  and  hospital  bills,  in  the  same 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  report. 

One  can  only  be  thankful  that  the 
Washington  Post  makeup  man  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  placed  along- 
side the  article  another  one  on  the  same 
company  complaining  of  a  decrease  in 
earnings  because  of  poor  underwriting 
results  in  the  auto  casualty  insurance 
field. 

Automobile  accident  victims  are  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  relief  in  such  numbers 
that  last  year  the  Geico  net  earnings 
after  taxes  were  a  mere  $6.2  million  or 
$1.93  a  share  as  compared  to  $6.6  million 
or  $2.5  a  share  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  company's  underwriting  profit  last 
year  was  $3.7  million  as  opposed  to  $6.1 
million  underwriting  profits  the  preced- 
ing year.  Total  company  assets  in- 
creased 16  percent  last  year  to  $171.8 
million.  Net  investment  income  before 
taxes  increased  8.2  percent  to  $4.3 
million. 


In  view  of  such  profitable  conditions, 
after  taxes,  and  the  tragic  decline  the 
company  finds  in  our  moral  values  and 
standards  of  ethical  conduct,  you  might 
expect  the  annual  report  to  indicate 
premium  reductions  to  set  the  proper 
tone  for  leadership  in  ethical  standards 
and/or  a  report  of  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  research  foundations,  medical 
and  legal  professional  groups  to  eradi- 
cate aberrant  miscreants.    Not  so. 

The  1965  outlook  is  highly  favorable 
according  to  Geico's  armual  report. 
Its  president  says  1965  should  bring 
further  premium  rate  increases  in  nu- 
merous States  which  will  improve  imder- 
writing  profits.  They  predict  that  Geico 
premium  income  and  the  number  of 
policyholders  will  set  new  records,  that 
investment  income  will  increase  25  per- 
cent. 

The  National  Association  of  Claimants 
Compensation  Attorneys,  the  Missouri 
Association  of  Claimants  Compensation 
Attorneys,  and  such  leaders  of  the  bar 
as  J.  E.  Clarke,  attorney  of  Elsberry, 
Mo.,  a  director  of  that  association,  will 
remind  this  body  and  the  American  pub- 
lic that  not  only  are  they  the  ones  who 
must  bear  the  costs  of  increased  auto 
insurance  premiums  but  on  any  given  day 
they  may  find  themselves  the  tragic  vic- 
tims of  such  an  automobile  accident  and 
should  recall  that  living  expenses,  doc- 
tor, hospital,  and  garage  bills  cannot  be 
paid  with  homilies. 


UDALL  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CER- 
TAIN REORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  AND  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  reorganize  certain 
fimctions  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  order  to  bring  about 
better  coordination  of  activities  con- 
cerned with  population  growth  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  January 
1967  White  House  Conference  on  Pop- 
ulation and  assistance  to  States  which 
want  to  hold  conferences  prior  to  the 
national  gathering. 

A  similar  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Gruening,  Bass,  McGovern,  Tidings, 
and  others. 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  56,  requesting  ap- 
pointment of  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Population.  The  resolution  is  pat- 
terned after  the  one  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress  jointly  by  Senators 
Grtjening  and  Clark,  both  of  whom  have 
given  fearless  and  pioneering  leadership 
in  this  field. 

Today's  bill  Is  aimed  at  improving 
coordination    of    presently    authorized 
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population  programs  within  the  two  De- 
partments named  and  to  encourage  dia- 
log on  the  issue. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  gave  new  and  bold  stimulation 
to  the  discussion  of  a  problem  which 
most  everyone  recognizes  exists.  This 
one  sentence  may  have  been  one  of  the 
most  significant  statements  issued  by  a 
President.    He  said: 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources. 

With  these  words  the  President  has 
opened  the  way  for  free  and  open  discus- 
sion about  the  problems  brought  on  by 
the  world's  population  growth.  Almost 
overnight  the  climate  for  discom-se  has 
changed.  As  late  as  last  suinmer  I  had 
serious  qualms  about  public  reaction  to 
a  Member  of  Congress  expressing  con- 
cern with  the  world's  burgeoning  popu- 
lation. It  was,  I  thought,  a  dangerous 
political  topic. 

But  on  August  10  I  sent  out  thousands 
of  copies  of  a  newsletter  on  the  subject 
and  the  immediate  mail  response  con- 
vinced me  that  on  this  issue  our  citizens 
are  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  hear 
debate  in  the  American  tradition.  Peo- 
ple are  often  ahead  of  their  leaders  and 
I  am  convinced  this  is  the"  case  with  the 
population  explosion  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  permission  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  my  August  10. 
1964  newsletter  entitled,  "A  Time  Bomb 
Called  Population." 

A  Time  Bomb  Called  Popitlatiom 

In  this  presidential  election  year  heated  de- 
bate will  be  waged  on  a  multitude  of  current 
and  pressing  problems.  But  conspicuously 
absent  from  issues  to  be  discussed  Is  the  one 
which  may  well  be  our  most  urgent  prob- 
lem— the  time  bomb  called  population. 

As  Mark  Twain  might  have  put  it:  Popu- 
lation Is  something  everybody  does  some- 
thing about  but  nobody  talks  about.  I  In- 
tend to  talk  about  it. 

During  a  recent  press  conference,  In  dis- 
cussing sharply  increased  school  district  and 
local  taxes,  I  cited- some  startling  statistics 
and  commented  that  a  great  many  of  our 
local,  national  and  international  problems 
originate  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  "popu- 
lation explosion."  When  I  finished,  a  re- 
porter asked.  "Congressman  Udall,  what  are 
you  doing  to  help  solve  this  problem?" 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "as  a  father  of  six,  I 
can't  say  that  I've  done  very  much." 

But  last  week  I  did  do  something,  little 
though  it  may  be.  I  Introduced  In  the 
House  a  concurrent  resolution  which.  If 
passed,  might  be  a  step  toward  reorganizing 
and  moving  to  meet  the  problenx  of  tremen- 
dously rapid  population  growth. 

THE    STARTLING    FACTS 

But,  It  might  be  asked.  Isn't  population 
growth  good?  Doesn't  it  mean  more  people 
to  buy  our  products,  more  jobs,  more  growth 
for  our  State?  Don't  we  In  Arizona  take 
pride  in  our  growth  statistics? 

In  answer  to  such  questions  one  might 
observe  that  a  good  steady  rain  Is  beneficial 
but  a  flood  wreaks  havoc.  And  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  fioodtide  of  human  beings. 

It  took  earth  millions  of  years  to  acquire, 
by  the  time  of  Christ,  a  population  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion.  It  took  until  1830  for 
the  world's  population  to  reach  1  billion. 
But  m  only  100  years  we  passed  the  2  bil- 
lion mark.  It  has  taken  less  than  35  years 
for  the  population  to  have  reached  3  billion. 


And,  incredibly,  the  fourth  billion  will  be 
here  In  but  15  more  years. 

If  present  rates  are  unchecked,  It  will  take 
only  a  35-year  span  to  add  the  next  3  billion 
to  our  present  3  billion.  And  It  will  take 
less  than  35  years  after  that  for  the  6  billion 
to  double  to  12  billion. 

Bear  In  mind  that  just  an  Increase  of  1 
billion  (due  by  1980)  Is  equal  to  the  total 
present  population  of  all  of  North  and  South 
America  plus  all  55  nations  In  Europe. 

Each  year  the  United  States  adds  more 
than  3  million  to  Its  population,  enough  to 
fill  six  brandnew  cities  the  size  of  Phoenix. 
Providing  the  additional  schools,  streets, 
sewers,  post  offices  and  all  the  other  facilities 
needed  by  modern  society  is  a  heavy  and 
expensive  burden. 

By  the  year  2000  the  United  States  will 
likely  Increase  Its  population  from  190  mil- 
lion to  340  million.  Of  these,  100  million 
will  be  children  who  need  schools,  play- 
grounds, library  facilities,  etc.  And  30  mil- 
lion will  be  "senior  citizens"  with  medical 
care  and  other  problems  which  become  most 
acute  as  years  advance. 

Population  growth,  like  compound  In- 
terest. Is  self-accelerating:  that  is,  the  more 
people  there  are  the  greater  the  population 
growth,  even  though  the  rate  of  growth  re- 
mains the  same.  When  you  are  talking  about 
billions  of  people  the  results  of  doubling  are 
staggering. 

Just  when  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  a  decent  life 
and  are  thus  demanding  improvement  in 
their  standard  of  living,  the  population  ex- 
plosion Is  wiping  out  most  of  the  benefits  of 
economic  growth  (and  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram) In  the  underdeveloped  world.  A  key 
democratic  nation  In  Asia,  for  example,  at- 
tempting to  rise  by  Its  bootstraps,  recently 
completed  a  successful  5-year  program  by  In- 
creasing Its  economic  output  12-percent.  Are 
Its  people  better  off?  No.  because  In  this 
time  its  population  Increased  15  percent  and 
net  living  standards  are  worse  than  before. 

WHY  NOW? 

How  does  It  happen  that  In  this  century 
population  figures  have  gone  crazy?  The 
answer  Is  found  In  two  words:  medical 
science.  Human  beings  aren't  suddenly  more 
fertile;  oiu-  reproduction  potential  hasn't 
changed.  In  any  given  year  the  Increase  or 
decrease  In  population  is  simply  the  number 
of  births  minus  the  number  of  deaths. 

In  North  America  and  Western  Europe 
birth  and  death  rates  have  declined  more  or 
less  proportionately.  But  medical  science 
has  upset  this  pattern  In  the  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  caused  a  precipi- 
tous decline  In  the  death  rates  while  birth 
rates  have  remained  constant  The  result  is 
galloping  population  growth. 

Never  before  in  history  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  Introduce  an  extensive  program  of 
death  control  so  quickly  In  any  given  area 
of  the  world.  Armed  with  miracle  drugs, 
insecticides,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  sani- 
tation and  nutrition,  scientists  almost  over- 
night can  drastically  curtail  the  rate  of  dying. 
Just  since  World  War  II,  for  example,  death 
rates  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-third 
in  such  places  as  India  and  Malaya.  In 
Ceylon  the  spraying  of  DDT  reduced  the 
death  rate  by  40  percent  within  a  single 
year. 

Birth  rates  are  higher  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  Latin  Amerca,  Asia,  and 
Africa — where  two-thirds  of  all  the  world's 
people  live.  Where  birth  rates  are  high, 
there  are  high  proportions  of  youth.  As 
Infant  mortality  has  declined,  family  burdens 
have  Increased.  And  the  children,  when  they 
become  adults  and  parents,  face  the  same 
prospect  of  endless  toll  just  to  acquire  the 
barest  of  essentials. 

A    NONPARTISAN    ISSUE 

While  the  wonders  of  medical  science  have 
brought  on  this  problem,  the  doctors  are  also 


concerned  with  Its  solution.  We  are  not 
within  sight  of  safe,  reliable  drugs  and  othe 
medical  means  to  make  It  possible  for  man. 
kind.  If  It  will,  to  regulate  Its  growth. 
Whether  these  solutions  will  be  used  In  t 
way  to  defuse  the  population  bomb  u  % 
problem  the  doctors  cannot  solve.  This  h 
a  matter  for  ordinary  citizens,  community 
leaders,  and  people  acting  through  their  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world. 

Fortunately,  the  population  problem  Is  not 
a  partisan  political  Issue  In  this  country, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following: 

Shortly  before  his.  death.  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  "We  should  know  more  and  do 
more  about  the  whole  reproductive  cycle,  and 
this  information  should  be  available  to  Xb» 
world." 

Former  President  Elsenhower  recently 
commented  that  "the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  take  Into  account  the  effect  of  the 
population  explosion  on  our  mutual  assist- 
ance system.  Unless  we  do,  It  may  smother 
the  economic  progress  of  many  nations." 

Richard  Nixon,  after  his  Asian  tour,  said 
he  had  observed  poverty  "worse  than  I  have 
ever  dreamed  existed"  and  recommended 
that  the  United  States  give  assistance  to 
nations  requesting  help  on  populatlra 
matters. 

This  Is,  In  short,  one  of  those  rare  subjects 
upon  which  'a  great  many  leaders  with  widely 
differing  political  views  wholeheartedly  agree, 

THE    RELIGIOUS    QUESTION 

Central  to  any  consideration  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  Is  the  religious  question,  and 
particularly  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  birth  control.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  churdi 
does  not  condemn  birth  control;  It  ralMB 
barriers  only  on  the  methods  used. 

Within  the  church  right  now  there  Is  a 
tremendous  dialog  taking  place  regard- 
ing the  population  explosion,  a  discussion 
spurred  by  the  recent  Ecumenical  Council 
and  by  prominent  church  leaders. 

The  oral  contraceptive  pill,  simple  and 
nearly  100  percent  effective,  has  opened  up 
opportunity  for  change  within  the  church. 
As  Newsweek  magazine  recently  pointed  out, 
Catholic  theologians  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  the  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  gynecologist.  Dr.  John  Rock,  who 
argues  that  the  new  pills  can  be  considered 
morally  acceptable. 

Look  magazine,  In  a  recent  comprehenslre 
report  on  Latin  American  Catholics  and  birth 
control,  noted  the  open  declaration  of  Jesuit 
priests  In  Santiago,  Chile.  It  holds  that  the 
pills,  which  inhibit  ovulation  but  do  not 
destroy  any  egg,  are  permissible. 

A  recent  national  survey  found  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  Catholic  couples  use  birth 
control  methods  condemned  by  the  church 
And  a  heavy  majority  of  those  polled  hoped 
their  church  would  change  Its  attitude  to- 
ward birth  control.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  of  the  11  countries  in  the  world  with 
the  lowest  birth  rates  five  are  predominately 
Catholic:  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Luxembourg. 

Further  evidence  of  the  church's  concern 
with  the  population  problem  Is  the  Im- 
portant work  being  done  at  Catholic  research 
centers  such  as  the  one  here  In  Washington 
at  Georgetown  University. 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  DO  FOR  OTHB 
COUNTRIES 

Eugene  R.  Black,  then  President  of  the 
Worl^  Bank,  declared  In  1961 : 

"Population  growth  threatens  to  nxillWy 
all  our  efforts  to  raise  living  standards  In 
many  of  the  poorer  countries.  We  are  com- 
ing to  a  situation  In  which  the  optimist  will 
be  the  man  who  thinks  that  present  living 
standards  can  be  maintained." 

That's  a  pretty  bleak  outlook  when  « 
realize  that  the  average  per  capita  income 
of  the  2  billion  people  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
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Latin  America  is  about  $100  a  year,  compared 
to  over  $2,300  In  the  United  States  and  $850 
in  Western  Europe. 

Thus  the  prospect  Is  one  of  seething  un- 
rest Impatience  with  the  existing  order,  and 
sympathy  to  the  advocates  of  communism 
(who  ironically,  generally  assert  that  con- 
cern for  population  grovyth  Is  merely  a  bour- 
geois excuse  for  the  failure  of  capitalism). 

Congress.  In  passing  the  foreign  aid  bill 
last  year,  specifically  authorized  the  spend- 
ing of  money  "to  conduct  research  into  the 
problems  of  population  growth."  However, 
there  was  a  $6  million  ceiling  on  research  of 
all  kinds,  and  Senator  Gruening,  of  Alaska, 
calculated  that  only  $130,000  would  go  to- 
ward helping  population  problems.  Never- 
theless, the  specific  authorization  was  a  big 
step  forward.  And  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  that  the  results  of  research  In 
this  area  should  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

We  certainly  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give 
our  research  findings  to  nations  which  re- 
quest them.  Perhaps  we  should  also  offer 
technical  assistance  In  implementing  pro- 
grams of  population  control  when  such  help 
Is  sought.  As  President  Johnson  has  said: 
"The  only  way  that  we  can  hope  to  deal  with 
the  population  explosion  is  with  the  knowl- 
edge explosion." 

Other  nations  are  beginning  to  look  to 
the  United  States  for  leadership.  For  ex- 
ample, Pakistan's  President  Ayub  Khan  as- 
serted: "We  look  to  you,  a  country  like  yours, 
to  apply  your  mind  and  your  resources  to  be 
able  to  combat  this  problem."  He  bluntly 
stated  the  alternative: 

"If  we  continue  to  Increase  at  the  present 
rate  it  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  standard  of 
living  little  better  than  that  of  animals." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  Its 
many  programs  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
spending  $15  billion  a  year  on  research. 
But  less  than  $10  million  Is  being  spent  on 
the  basic  problem  of  population. 

THE  CLARK-GRUENING-UDALL  RESOLUTION 

Senators  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Gruening  of  Alaska  have  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution relative  to  population  control.  I  am 
the  only  House  sponsor.  The  resolution 
would  have  Congress : 

Urge  the  President  to  hasten  Implementa- 
tion of  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
regarding  population  growth  by  Inaugurat- 
ing substantially  Increased  programs  of  re- 
search within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  to  make  results  freely  available 
to  countries  requesting  such  assistance. 

Request  the  President  to  create  a  Presi- 
dential commission  on  population  with  the 
duty  to  inform,  after  Investigation,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  of  the 
nature  of  population  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  respect  to  the  Implications  for 
all  aspects  of  American  life. 

THE  FUSE  IS  burning 

This  presidential  year  we  shall  debate 
medicare,  civil  rights,  big  Government,  con- 
trol of  nuclear  bombs  and  all  the  rest.  But 
looking  ahead  three  or  four  presidential 
elections,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  popu- 
lation bomb  may  soon  overshadow  all  other 
Issues. 

When  6  or  8  billion  people  are  shoved 
Into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  and  slums 
of  this  planet,  breathing  polluted  air  and 
fighting  for  an  Insufficient  supply  of  land, 
water  and  resources,  then  wars,  revolutions 
and  global  strife  are  Inevitable.  And  even 
If  through  science  we  manage  to  provide 
enough  basic  essentials  for  everyone  we 
would  likely  do  so  only  by  sacrificing  Im- 
provement of  society's  Institutions  for  the 
sake  of  providing  bare  mlnlmums. 

I  believe  the  problem  of  overpopulation  on 
this  planet  can  be  solved.  But  the  time  to 
begin  was  yesterday. 


LAKE  ERIE— OHIO  RIVER  CANAL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  for  spon- 
sors of  the  proposed  Lake  Erie -Ohio  River 
Canal  to  annoimce  that  they  will  aban- 
don the  project,  that  they  were  only  fool- 
ing about  wanting  Uncle  Sam  to  build  the 
billion-dollar  ha-ha.  The  idea  of  such 
an  expensive  ditch  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  subject  of  many  an  amusing 
editorial,  but  there  has  been  entirely  too 
big  an  investment  in  Federal  funds  for 
studies,  hearings,  and  reports  to  consider 
it  a  laughing  matter  any  longer. 

Dropping  the  proposal  at  this  time 
would  be  especially  welcome  to  citizens 
still  wondering  how  to  meet  the  April  15 
Income  tax  deadline.  Because  the 
change  in  our  income  tax  structure  which 
took  place  last  year  did  not  in 'every  case 
allow  sufficient  withholding  rates  to  cover 
the  total  assessment,  a  good  number  of 
our  wage  earners  were  caught  short  and 
are  in  the  position  of  having  to  find  the 
means  to  square  themselves  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  2  weeks  hence.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
H.R.  4689,  which  would  permit  taxpayers 
in  arrears  because  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  to  make  up  the  difference  by 
spreading  payments  over  the  next  12 
months. 

In  this  critical  period  taxpayers  see 
nothing  funny  about  the  crazy  canal.  If 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  collect 
$1,000  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Pennsylvania's  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  from  everyone  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  accumulation  would 
scarcely  meet  estimated  original  costs  of 
the  canal. 

Besides  Imposing  on  the  general  tax- 
paying  public,  the  canal  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  upon  the  economy  of 
the  22d  District  and  on  various  other 
areas.  Our  steel  production  would  suffer 
because  of  Government-sponsored  com- 
petition through  subsidization  of  ship- 
ping in  the  eastern  Ohio  area,  with  rail- 
roads and  truckers  undergoing  incalcu- 
lable harm.  Though  railroads  have  re- 
duced delivered  prices  of  coal  substan- 
tially with  introduction  of  the  unit  train, 
rates  on  the  Federal  waterway  would 
negate  the  advantages  made  possible  by 
this  innovation,  and  more  mines  would 
close  in  central  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  complex  of  rail- 
road lines  and  highways  in  eastern  Ohio. 
No  further  evidence  of  the  folly  of  the 
proposed  canal  is  necessary  to  convince 
any  objective  person  that  every  under- 
taking by  the  Army  Engineers  on  this 
project  has  been  designed  to  befool,  and 
that  continued  support  would  be  carry- 
ing an  Impractical  joke  entirely  too  far. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoso. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  admit- 
tedly the  increase  in  residual  oil  import 
levels  announced  yesterday  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise.  By  now  the 
American  worker  should  be  getting  ac- 
customed to  the  practice  of  having  alien 
producers  receive  favored  treatment  In 
this  country's  markets  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  the  domestic  economy.  For 
almost  two  decades  jobs  of  miners  and 
railroaders  in  the  Appalachian  region 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  surging  seas 
of  foreign  residual  oil  that  capture  coal's 
traditional  east  coast  markets. 

Yet  somehow  we  felt  that  the  vora- 
cious demands  of  international  oil  inter- 
ests would  for  once  be  subordinated  to 
requirements  of  the  national  welfare, 
that  it  is  the  domestic  worker's  turn  to 
receive  consideration  in  the  import  con- 
trol program. 

Once  more  this  hope  has  been  dashed 
through  another  in  a  long  series  of  boosts 
in  allocations.  The  jump  in  import 
levels  permitted  under  the  new  quota 
figures  will  open  America's  fuel  markets 
to  another  27,375,000  barrels  of  foreign 
residual  oil  in  the  next  12  months.  In 
energy  equivalent,  that  volume  represents 
6,570,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  that 
will  not  be  mined  in  the  year  ahead.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  to  produce 
that  coal  would  provide  enough  work  to 
enable  2,190  miners  to  earn  in  excess  of 
$5,000  each  between  now  and  next  April 
1.  To  move  the  coal  to  market  would 
create  employment  for  a  thousand  rail- 
roaders. 

The  prospect  is  not  encouraging  in  an 
area  where  msUce-work  programs  must 
be  carried  on  under  Federal  and  State 
auspices  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  jobless  until  the  normal 
economy  is  able  to  absorb  them.  Each 
increase  in  residual  oil  import  levels  seri- 
ously impedes  the  industrial  progress 
that  would  come  in  the  ordinary  manner 
with  growing  population  and  consumer 
demand. 

A  reassessment  of  the  Nation's  for- 
eign trade  policy  has  long  been  in  order. 
At  present  it  is  urgently  needed  not  only 
because  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  pres- 
ent policy  on  American  labor  and  indus- 
try, but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  contained  in  House 
Report  3567  issued  in  March  1963  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  as  printed 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  : 

A  suitable  Government  agency  should  Im- 
mediately undertake  a  survey  of  essential 
plants  and  Installations  along  the  east  coast. 
This  agency  should  determine  the  true  ex- 
tent to  which  those  plants  have  become  de- 
pendent on  this  insecure  source  of  fuel 
through  abandonment  of  other  types  of 
burning  and  fuel  handling. 

If  such  a  survey  has  been  made  the 
findings  should  be  made  known  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  folly  to  chance  develop- 
ment of  an  Achilles  heel  by  failure  to 
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determine  exactly  where  defense  instal- 
lations would  obtain  fuel  in  the  event  At- 
lantic shipping  lanes  were  severed.  If 
there  has  been  no  survey  of  this  kind,  a 
suitable  agency  of  Government  should 
undertake  to  initiate  the  study  at  once. 
If  in  the  process  it  is  determined  that 
our  domestic  fuel  industries  should  no 
longer  be  ignored,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  coal  States  may  at  long  last  come 
in  for  reasonable  treatment  under  the 
oil  import  control  program. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  nearly  the 
same  range  and  kinds  of  benefits  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  January  31,  1955,  as 
were  made  available  to  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

One  simple  but  compelling  considera- 
tion has  prompted  me  to  introduce  this 
bill:  it  is  only  just  and  equitable  to  re- 
gard those  who  have  defended  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  10  years,  a  period  as 
E>erilous  as  we  have  ever  known,  in  the 
same  way  we  sympathetically  viewed  the 
World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans.  The 
need  for  their  services  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  at  least  as  great  and  the 
dangers  as  incalculable.  Over  360  lives 
have  been  given  so  far  in  defending  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam.  Who 
among  us  can  know  whether  or  not  yet 
another  South  Vietnam  may  appear 
tomorrow  or  next  year  in  another  part  of 
the  world?  Regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  we  devote  to  arms,  we  still  need 
men  and  women  in  uniform  who  are  well 
trained  and  prepared  at  all  times  to  go 
wherever  needed. 

There  are  presently  in  this  country 
over  3  million  unremembered  veterans 
who  have  served  our  Nation  well  since 
the  expiration  of  the  Korean  GI  bill  of 
rights  in  January  1955.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  their  service  they  were  unable  to 
advance  their  careers  and  education 
during  a  most  critical  stage  in  their  lives. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  most  of  them  are  unsuccessfully 
competing  for  jobs  in  today's  increas- 
ingly demanding  emplojonent  market. 
Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  these 
veterans  in  1963  received  unemployment 
compensation  in  the  amount  of  $96  mil- 
lion. This  condition  is  not  only  disgrace- 
ful and  degrading,  but  most  of  all  it  is 
imnecessary.  We  have  at  our  disposal 
the  means  to  rectify  the  imbalance 
against  these  veterans  who  after  an  aver- 
age of  2 1/2  years  of  service  are  returned 
to  civilian  life  to  find  that  those  in 
their  same  age  group  who  escaped  the 
draft  have  moved  far  ahead  and  that 
they  are  left  to  catch  up  as  best  they  can. 
By  ignoring  these  veterans  we  are  help- 
ing to  create  problems  and  are  denying 
ourselves  the  contributions  they  other- 
wise could  be  making. 


We  all  vividly  recall  that  the  World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans  who  took 
advantage  of  the  benefits  offered  them 
continue  to  contribute  to  our  general 
well-being.  Altogether  11  million  of 
these  veterans  have  acquired  a  consider- 
ably higher  educational  level  than  non- 
veterans  of  the  same  age  group.  These 
programs  have  helped  to  add  220,000 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in  related 
fields,  625,000  engineers,  165,000  physical 
and  natural  scientists,  375,000  teachers, 
as  well  as  other  urgently  needed  skilled 
workers  to  our  fund  of  resources.  These 
veterans  are  earning  higher  incomes  and 
thus  are  paying  higher  income  taxes,  to 
the  point  where  the  Government  has  re- 
covered many  times  over  the  cost  of  the 
programs.  And  this  calculation  ob- 
viously does  not,  as  it  cannot,  take  into 
account  the  many  other  significant  con- 
tributions made  these  veterans. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
a  sound  investment  that  we  should  act 
quickly  on  this  bill.  This  in  no  way  can 
be  considered  an  exercise  in  charity  or  a 
gratuitous  handout.  The  two  GI  bills 
have  proved  beyond  any  doubt  their  im- 
mense value  in  developing  human  re- 
sources, in  their  soundness  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  in  their  justice. 


SCIENCE     EDUCATION 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  after  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development  was  formed 
in  1963,  we  determined  through  a  series 
of  hearings  that  one  of  the  crucial  areas 
of  American  endeavor — scientific  and 
technological  education — needed  partic- 
ular study. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  this. 

One  was  that  the  field  of  science  edu- 
cation itself  was  in  a  general  state  of 
flux  and  deep  introspection. 

The  other  was  that  due  to  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  both  in  education 
and  in  scientific  development,  most  lay- 
men have  lost  sight  of  the  significance 
and  the  problems  of  science  education 
in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  us  who  attended  the  first 
comprehensive  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  astounded  to  discover  that 
not  only  had  technology  been  revolu- 
tionized since  our  own  school  days,  but 
so  had  many  fundamental  concepts  of 
science  itself.  Moreover,  the  teaching 
of  science  and  technology — in  many  in- 
stances— bore  little  resemblance  to  ei- 
ther prewar  or  postwar  educational 
method.  And  we  found  that  science 
teaching  was  itself  as  mercurial  as  the 
subject  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  it  became  clear  that 
to  a  great  extent  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Nation  depends  on  the  excellence  of  our 
science  education — and  that  such  educa- 
tion is,  indeed,  faced  with  serious  prob- 
lems. 


For  these  reasons  I  inaugurated  a  se- 
ries  of  discussions  with  Dr.  Leland  Ha- 
worth.  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  with  members  of  his 
staff  to  see  how  the  Foundation,  in  con- 
junction  with  Congress,  might  further  aid 
the  science  education  process  while 
shai-pening  public  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  resources  involved. 

We  determined,  as  an  initial  step,  that 
it  would  be  helpful  if  the  Foundation 
undertook  a  series  of  studies  which  would 
describe  to  Congress  and  the  public  the 
overall  background  of  science  education 
in  America,  its  current  status,  the  prob- 
lems it  is  facing  and  those  which  it  may 
be  expected  to  face  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  in  itself  is  a  large 
order.  It  encompasses  innumerable  fac- 
ets of  both  science  and  education.  We 
have  learned  through  long  months  of 
planning  that  these  inquiries  will  take 
time,  perceptive  digging,  and  much 
thought. 

However,  the  first  of  these  studies  has 
now  been  completed  and  I  have  for- 
warded it  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  for 
consideration  by  the  full  committee. 

The  study,  which  today  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  entitled 
"Science  Education  in  the  Schools  of  the 
United  States."  It  deals  with  science 
education  exclusively  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels.  It  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  lay  consumption, 
although  I  believe  that  members  of  the 
scientific  and  educational  communities 
will  find  it  useful  and  of  much  personal 
interest  to  them. 

A  second  study  dealing  with  science 
education  at  college  and  postgraduate 
academic  levels  is  now  in  process  and 
should  be  completed  within  a  few 
months.  After  it,  we  hope  to  focus  on 
sharp,  sF>ecific  areas  of  scientific  and 
technological  learning — and  thus  even- 
tually complete  a  series  of  studies  to 
form  a  permanent  record  of  this  most 
important  phase  of  our  national  scien- 
tific endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
these  studies  will  have  spectacular  re- 
sults in  the  form  of  harsh  criticisms,  fixed 
conclusions,  and  stringent  recommenda- 
tions for  change.  The  subject  is  far  too 
fluid  and  the  blacks  and  whites  are  pene- 
trated by  far  too  many  tones  of  gray  to 
permit  this  kind  of  thing.  As  with  manj' 
other  segments  of  the  scientific  world, 
this  one  is  a  highly  complex  topic. 

But  through  these  studies  we  do  expect 
to  make  available  a  readable  record 
which  will  be  reasonably  complete  and 
which  will  duck  no  issues. 

I  think  Members  will  agree  that  we 
have  a  good  start  in  the  current  report, 
which  unequivocally  lays  out  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  such  issues  as: 

First.  Competition  for  top  students  by 
the  various  academic  fields. 

Second.  The  teacher's  need  for  scien- 
tific expertise  versus  the  need  for  edu- 
cational theory. 

Third.  How  to  train  the  young  teacher. 

Fourth.  How  to  retrain  the  older 
teacher. 

Fifth.  The  relative  expenditure  ot 
funds  for  salaries  vis-a-vis  equipment. 
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Sixth.  The  why  and  how  of  curriculum 
revision.  j 

Seventh.  Acaaemic  loads  and  pres- 
sures on  the  young  student;  his  learning 
rates  and  capabilities. 

Eighth.  Methods  of  eliminating  pre- 
school misconceptions   of  the  physical 

world. 

Ninth.  The  illusions  of  any  "best  way' 
to  teach  science  and  technology. 

Tenth.  Characteristics,  technical  and 
nontechnical,  which  tomorrow's  scien- 
tist or  engineer  should  have. 

Eleventh.  The  proper  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  fostering  science  and  the  better 
teaching  of  it. 

I  commend  this  report  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  It  is  worthwhile  read- 
ing. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    FOR    MARCH    OF 
THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaji 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
highly  pleased  and  gratified  to  learn  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  announce- 
ment this  morning  that  unemployment 
during  March  in  this  country  dropped 
to  its  lowest  level  in  some  71^2  years. 
The  4.7  percent  unemployment  rate  is 
still  far  too  high,  but  it  suggests  that 
we  may  be  beginning  to  turn  the  corner 
or.  what  has  certainly  been  America's 
most  vexing  economic  problem  for  far 
too  long. 

Particularly  satisfying  is  the  news 
that  the  jobless  rates  for  adult  men 
dropped  down  to  3.3  percent,  and  that 
the  rate  for  married  men  declined  to  2.5 
percent.  There  has  been  no  more  im- 
portant facet  of  the  unemployment  chal- 
lenge than  that  represented  by  this  prob- 
lem. These  individuals  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Nation's  breadwinners.  These 
are  the  people  upon  whom  so  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  the  members  of 
workers'  families,  must  depend  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  for  the  vei"y  necessities  of 
life. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Mai'ch  facts  on  the 
labor  force,  we  may  now  have  every  hope 
that  this  intolerable  problem  may  soon 
become  met  with  solutions. 

The  solutions,  of  course,  must  come 
from  as  varied  degree  of  sources  as  our 
free,  modem  economicc  structure  is  it- 
self varied.  Expansion  of  present  Fed- 
eral training  programs,  a  massive  effort 
ln'"the  field  of  education,  new  and 
imaginative  tax  policies,  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  of  a  kind  that  results  in 
a  seeking  after  workers,  and  a  full  utili- 
zation of  them. 

We  are,  it  seems,  now,  moving  in  that 
direction. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  following  my  re- 
marks on  the  subject  just  discussed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  announcement,  this  morrung, 
that  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
had  declined  in  March  to  a  TVa-year  low. 
The  rate  stands  at  4.7  percent,  and  it 
holds  out  every  hope  that  we  are  at  long 
last  beginning  to  make  the  kind  of  prog- 
ress we  require  if  we  are  ever  to  fully 
honor  the  commitment  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  1946,  to  a  full  employment 
policy. 

Three  particular  facts  emerging  from 
today's  Labor  Department  report  are 
worth  particular  attention.  First  and 
foremost,  the  unemployment  rates  for 
adult  men  and  married  men  in  the  labor 
force  went  down  to  3.3  percent  and  2.5 
percent,  respectively.  This  means  that 
a  lot  of  children  in  a  lot  of  families  across 
the  land  are  starting  to  get  the  kind  of 
better  economic  break  they  deserve  in  a 
country  as  abundantly  prosperous  as 
oiirs. 

Again,  we  saw  a  dramatic  decline 
within  the  ranks  of  our  long-term  unem- 
ployed. These  are  the  individuals  in  our 
labor  force  who  have,  for  far  too  long, 
been  bearing  the  brunt  of  our  very  serious 
jobless  problem.  Often,  these  have  been 
the  utterly  despairing,  the  workers  who 
have  given  up  hope.  Many  of  them  have 
been  out  of  work  for  periods  ranging  from 
6  months  to  a  year,  and  beyond  that. 
But  their  numbers  went  down  signifi- 
cantly during  March,  declining  by  some 
300,000. 

Finally,  we  find  that  in  March,  em- 
ployment reached  a  figure  of  70.2  million 
men  and  women.  And  that  is  an  increase 
of  fully  1,650,000  jobs  in  our  Nation  over 
this  time  last  year. 

We  can  take  satisfaction  with  this 
record,  but  it  must  also  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  end  this  problem  in  Amer- 
ica for  good. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
can  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  decline 
of  the  rate  of  unemployment  to  4.7  per- 
cent in  March.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
lowest  rate  in  over  7  years. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  it  pushed  down 
to  its  absolute  minimum.  The  central 
fact  of  the  moment,  however,  is  that  the 
programs  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment are  paying  off. 

We  can  see  now  how  close  this  country 
came  to  living  with  an  increasingly  high- 
er level  of  unemployment.  During  the 
1950's,  the  economy  suffered  three  re- 
cessions— and  after  each  one  the  level  of 
unemployment  remained  on  a  higher 
level.  That  would  have  continued  to 
build  through  the  1960's  had  not  the 
American  people  elected  to  office  a  lead- 
ership that  made  unemployment  the 
number  one  domestic  priority,  that  rolled 
up  its  sleeves  and  went  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  idle  youth,  of  wasted  skills 
among  our  older  workers,  of  job  barriers 
raised  by  discrimination  and  prejudice. 

This  administration  did  not  sit  back 
and  wait  for  something  to  happen 
through  one  recession  after  the  other. 
It  designed  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  stimulated  the  economy  while  stabi- 


lizing the  cost  of  living.  It  came  to  Con- 
gress with  a  list  of  recommendations  for 
tax  cut,  for  manpower  training,  for  trade 
expansion,  for  aid  to  business  through 
greater  depreciation  allowances  and  for 
aid  to  the  worker  through  skill  develop- 
ment and  job  placement. 

Today  we  have  evidence  that  this  is 
the  right  course — for  American  business 
and  for  the  American  worker.  We  are 
enjoying  the  longest  and  strongest 
period  of  expansion  in  modern  economic 
history,  and  we  are  enjoying  it  not  be- 
cause the  fates  have  been  kind  but  be- 
cause our  leadership  has  been  vigorous. 

The  major  part  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment to  its  minimum  is  in  deciding  to  do 
it,  having  the  vision  to  devise  the  means 
to  do  it,  and  having  the  will  to  execute 
those  means.  The  Nation  can  be  grate- 
ful that  we  have  all  three  qualities. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  can  take  great  en- 
couragement and  satisfaction  from  to- 
day's monthly  report  on  the  labor  force; 
which  revealed  that  we  are  now  at  our 
lowest  rate  of  unemployment  in  some 
7 1/2  years. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  at  which  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clearer  that 
solid  and  continuing  economic  expan- 
sion— such  as  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years — holds  the  key  to  putting  to  work 
every  American  who  wants  a  job.  Such 
expansion  has  been  the  great  character- 
istic of  our  economic  life  throughout  the 
course  of  the  administrations  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  We 
have  seen  wise  policies  put  into  effect, 
have  seen  them  diligently  pursued,  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  experience  some 
of  the  fruits  of  such  a  course  of  action. 

There  has  not  been  an  economic  down- 
turn in  this  countiT  since  the  days  of 
1960-61. 

And  the  comparisons  between  those 
days  and  the  present  days  of  1965  are 
indeed  impressive.  We  have  seen  unem- 
ployment move  down  from  5.5  million 
men  and  women  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1961,  saw  it  move  downward  to  4.0  mil- 
lion by  the  first  quarter  of  1964.  And 
now  we  see  it  at  3,740,000  for  the  past 
month.  That,  of  course,  is  still  far  too 
many,  but  it  represents  a  distinct  rec- 
ord of  progress.  The  unemployment 
rate  of  early  1961  was  fully  6.8  percent. 
Today,  we  are  down  to  4.7  percent.  All 
in  all.  this  has  meant  a  difference  of 
about  1.8  miUion  new  jobs. 

It  is  a  direction  in  which  we  must  keep 
moving. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
crystal  clear,  from  the  heartening  an- 
nouncement that  our  unemployment  is 
down  to  4.7  percent,  that  this  country 
is  continuing,  at  a  very  accelerated  speed, 
moving  to  prosperity  for  all. 

Since  March  1963  when  workers  began 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  tax  cut,  total 
employment  j  umped  by  1 .6  million.  Dur- 
ing that  very  same  period  unemployment 
tumbled  by  550.000. 

There  is  no  more  dramatic  way  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  policies 
formulated  and  executed  in  this  chal- 
lenging period  of  the  sixties. 

This  administration  has  not  only 
achieved  a  record  breaking  upturn  but 
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has  initiated  programs  so  that  the  fruits 
of  these  gains  will  be  shared  by  more  and 
more  of  our  people. 

The  significant  gains  we  are  making 
give  every  indication  that  each  and 
every  American  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  his  destiny  in  the  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  4  years,  America  has  been  on  the 
move  socially  and  economically  as  never 
before  in  our  history. 

The  announcement  today  that  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  rate  is  down  to  a 
7^2 -year  low  of  4.7  percent  is  a  major 
development. 

When  the  Democratic  administration 
took  office  in  January  1961,  America's 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  a  deplorable 
6.7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Today,  that  rate  is  down  by  an  amaz- 
ing 30  percent.  And  it  is  down  a  full  6 
percent  over  the  jobless  rate  of  5  percent 
for  the  previous  month. 

This  Incredible  reduction  has  come 
about  through  a  solid  series  of  programs 
this  administration  has  initiated  to  drive 
the  economy  ahead  to  record  heights. 

Among  the  programs  of  the  past  4 
years  designed  to  create  new  jobs  and  up- 
grade the  skills  of  our  citizens  are:  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  the  Tax  Revenue  Act  of 
1962,  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
of  1962,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
the  Tax  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  the  'Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  these 
programs  are  enabling  more  Americans 
to  lead  more  useful  and  rewarding  lives. 

But  our  task  remains  unfinished  with 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  victimized 
by  racial  discrimination  and  poverty. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
1965  Manpower  Report  to  the  Congress, 
President  Johnson  labeled  unemployment 
as  America's  No.  1  manpower  problem. 

In  so  doing,  he  urged  an  affirmative 
manpower  policy  to  cut  further  into  the 
joblessness  that  touches  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Today,  with  the  imemployment  rate — 
4.7  percent — registering  its  lowest  point 
since  the  fall  of  1957,  there  is  heartening 
evidence  we  are  at  last  meeting  this  prob- 
lem effectively. 

Here  are  some  of  the  significant  signs 
the  March  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment figures  show: 

Joblessness  among  family  breadwin- 
ners is  down  to  an  8-year  low  at  a  rate  of 
2.5  percent;  joblessness  among  adult 
women,  at  a  rate  of  4.6  percent  dropped 
back  to  the  5-year  low  recorded  in  Jan- 
uary; very  long-term  imemplojmient — 6 
months  and  longer — stands  at  400.000, 
down  nearly  200,000  from  a  year  ago. 

These  encouraging  developments  did 
not  just  happen.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
series  of  stimulating  programs  that  have 
revitalized  the  economy  and  helped  tailor 
the  skills  of  our  citizens  for  the  jobs 
available  in  our  highly  si)ecialized 
economy. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  7V2  long  years  since  a  Member  of 
this  House  could  stand  up  to  comment 
on  an  unemployment  rate  of  4.7  percent. 


When  the  Democratic  administration 
came  into  office  in  1961,  the  rate  had 
been  pushed  to  7  percent  by  a  decade  of 
alternate  growth  and  stagnation.  We 
inherited  a  worsening  unemployment 
situation  caused  by  a  Government  not 
equipped — and  not  willing  to  equip  it- 
self— with  the  programs  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  rapidly  increasing  labor 
force,  for  the  growing  influence  of  tech- 
nology, for  the  changes  in  world  markets, 
and  for  changes  in  American  jobs. 

The  legislative  program  that  has  been 
enacted  since  1961 — and  especially  those 
that  have  passed  this  Congress  in  the 
last  year — have  provided  the  necessary 
tools  to  meet  these  problems.  They  have 
been  coupled  with  Federal  executive 
policies  and  administrative  leadership 
that  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  un- 
emplojnnent  to  its  lowest  point  since 
1957. 

Between  February  and  March,  the 
number  of  jobless  persons  fell  by  nearly 
500,000 — twice  the  usual  decline. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1965.  the 
unemployment  rate  averaged  4.8  per- 
cent— the  lowest  quarterly  average  since 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1957. 

This  improvement  is  vindication  of  the 
President's  conviction  that  a  tax  cut. 
manpower  programs.  Government  econ- 
omy, and  prudent  investment  in  once 
wasted  lives  can  together  bring  this  Na- 
tion to  full  emploj'ment. 

I  have  evei-y  confidence  that  we  will 
continue  to  reduce  unemployment.  The 
evidence'  is  found  in  the  perfonnance  of 
the  economy  this  year.  We  are  on  the 
way — and  I  think  the  President  and  his 
administration  can  take  justified  satis- 
faction in  the  results  of  his  policy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  FOR  MARCH  OF 
THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  report  on  the  labor  force,  re- 
leased today  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
contains  some  highly  satisfactory  and 
gratifying  news.  The  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  dropped  to  4.7  percent,  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  7  V2  years. 

Most  encoui'aging  in  this  report  was 
the  fact  our  jobless  totals  went  down  in 
an  across-the-board  manner.  The  long- 
term  unemployed,  head  of  households, 
teenagers,  women  workers;  these  and 
other  categories  which  have  long  repre- 
sented the  most  difficult  facets  of  the 
unemployment  problem  all  were  sub- 
stantially improved  diu-ing  the  month  of 
March. 

The  long-term  rate  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  troublesome  of  these  particular 
kinds  of  unemployment.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  of  our  labor  force  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  periods  rang- 
ing 15  weeks  to  6  months,  and  often 
longer.  For  far  too  long,  this  particular 
problem  has  been  the  principal  symptom 
of  an  economic  weakness  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system  which  simply  has  no  place 


in  a  Nation  vibrantly  prosperous,  in  a 
Nation  in  which  well  over  \  70  million 
Americans  are  at  work.  \ 

But  over  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
the  total  number  of  our  long-term  un- 
employed dropped  by  300,000;  down  to  a 
total  of  around  1  million.  This  again 
represents  the  lowest  March  level  since 
1957.  Fully  half  the  decline  was  among 
those  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  a  half  year.  There  seems  every 
indication  that  we  have  begun  to  make 
serious  inroads  into  this  particular  prob- 
lem.   This  is  indeed  welcome  news. 

But  with  100,000  of  our  people  still  Job- 
less over  extended  periods  of  time,  we 
have  only  made  a  beginning.  We  must 
continue  to  apply  our  best  efforts  to  re- 
duce to  the  absolute  minimum  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  waste  associated  with 
unemployment. 
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W.  TRESPER  CLARKE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CODE  OF  ETHICS  ■' 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  age  of  startling  and  disturbing  statis- 
tics. Consider,  for  example,  the  fact  that 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  earth, 
more  than  one-half  is  25  years  of  age  or 
under.  This  fact  makes  clear  the  im- 
portance of  youth  to  the  world's  immedi- 
ate future. 

There  are  prophets  of  doom  who  see  in 
today's  American  youth  the  seeds  of  our 
moral  decay.  They  point  to  the  lising 
crime  rate  among  young  people  and 
shake  their  heads  sadly  and  hope- 
lessly. The  facts  are  sad  but  not 
hopeless. 

I  am  proud  of  the  youth  in  our  fabu- 
lous Fourth  Congressional  District. 
Proud  because  our  youth  today  is 
paradoxically  more  mature  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Recently  I  talked  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  W.  Tresper  Clarke 
High  School  in  East  Meadow  on  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizeiishlp. 

I  was  informed  that  the  teachers  and 
superintendent  had  become  disturbed 
about  student  behavior  and  the  drift 
away  from  discipline.  This  is  some- 
thing plaguing  our  college  campuses  right 
now. 

What  was  done?  Instead  of  a  call  for 
experts  and  Government  funds,  an  ap- 
peal to  school  and  individual  pride  was 
made.  The  superintendent  called  for  a 
meeting  of  student  representatives  and 
faculty  advisers  to  discuss  the  problem 
and  seek  solutions. 

It  was  decided  that  the  students  draw 
up  their  own  code  of  ethics  and  behavior. 
It  is  an  eye  opener. 

It  immediately  stresses  that  "student 
behavior  is  strongly  influenced  by  dress 
and  appearance  of  students"  and  calls 
for  girls  to  refrain  from  wearing  "shorts, 
divided  skirts,  slacks,  beach  sandals  and 
sweatshirts."  It  calls  for  hair  to  "be 
neatly  arranged"  and  describes  as  "not 


appropriate"     excessive     makeup     and 

^^Bovsare  cautioned  against  wearing 
"dunKarees,  sweatshirts,  shorts,  boots 
and  T-shirts."  Hair  is  required  to  be 
vtrom  at  a  reasonable  length. 

For  the  good  of  all,  it  calls  for  cour- 
tpsv  for  all  and  smoking  for  none,  It 
rills  for  an  end  to  defacement  of  school 
property.  It  sets  up  an  "honor  system" 
for  the  elimination  of  cheating. 

In  short  it  is  a  system  that  could  serve 
as  a  model  for  some  parents.  All  par- 
ents would  be  proud  of  it  and  the  stu- 
dents who  wrote  it.  ^     ,  XV,  f 

This  is  an  example  of  self-control  that 
should  be  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try I  intend  to  place  the  "Code  of  Eth- 
ics'' of  the  W.  Tresper  Clarke  Junior  High 
School  General  Organization  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  make  it  avail- 
able to  all  other  schools  in  our  Fourth 
Congressional  District. 

It  is  a  good  example  of  American  self- 
reliance.    It  is  something  that  money, 
even  Federal  tax  dollars,  cannot  buy. 
W    TEESPER    Clarke    High    School— Junior 

HIGH  School  General  Organization,  Code 

OF  Ethics 

STUDENT    dress    AND    GROOMING 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  student 
behavior  and  the  total  school  environment 
are  strongly  influenced  by  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  students.  While  we  are  estab- 
lishing basic  standards  of  behavior  and  dress, 
our  goal  is  to  encourage  self-disclpUne.  Ob- 
viously, we  do  not  Intend  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards that  are  set  up  by  any  one  person  or 
cause  unnecessary  expense.  Hov.-ever.  we  do 
believe  these  recommendations  will  help  In 
maintaining  the  proper  academic  atmosphere 
In  our  school.  W^e  offer,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing commonly  acceptable  modes  of  dress, 
with  mention  also  of  what  Is  regarded  as 
Inappropriate. 

general  appearance 

Junior  high  school  students  should  main- 
tain a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  Appro- 
priate school  dress  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  following  description: 

Girls:  Apparel  for  girls  shall  consist  of 
skirts,  sweaters,  blouses.  Jumpers,  and  dresses 
all  worn  at  a  reaonable  length.  Not  appro- 
priate for  school  wear  are  shorts  of  all  kinds, 
divided  skirts,  slacks,  beach  sandals  and 
sweatshirts.  Hair  should  be  neatly  arranged. 
Excessive  makeup  and  Jewelry  are  not  appro- 
priate. 

Boys:  Apparel  for  boys  shall  consist  of 
shirts  that  are  tucked  in  when  should  be 
except  at  the  collar,  sweaters,  and  prop- 
erly fitted  Blacks.  Not  appropriate  for 
school  wear  are  dungarees,  sweatshirts,  shorts 
of  all  kinds,  boots,  and  T-shirts  as  an  outer 
garment.  Hair  should  be  worn  at  a  reason- 
able length.  Shoes  or  sneakers  are  to  be 
worn  with  socks. 

All  students:  Any  apparel  or  unusual  ac- 
cessory that  detracts  from  school  decorum 
wUl  not  be  permitted.  Taps  on  shoes  are 
not  allowed.  Finally  we  submit  that  for  stu- 
dents the  school  Is  the  eqvilvalent  of  their 
place  of  business.  The  work  of  the  school 
comes  first.  We  wish  to  maintain  the  gen- 
eral tone  which  makes  this  both  completely 
possible  and  expected. 

GENERAL    BEHAVIOR    AND    COURTESY 

Students  should  be  respectful  and  courte- 
ous to  each  other  at  all  times.  We  would 
also  expect  that  students  be  polite  and  re- 
spectful to  their  teachers  and  to  all  adults 
entering  the  school.  Such  covirtesy  will  do 
much  to  establish  the  school's  reputation 
for  good  manners  and  training.  Poor  be- 
havior such  as  pushing,  fighting,  or  throwing 


of  objects  shows  a  lack  of  concern  for  the 
rights  and  safety  of  others.  All  students 
are  entitled  absolutely  to  the  safety  of  their 
persons  at  school. 

All  students  are  required  to  leave  the 
schoolbullding  and  grounds  each  day  no 
later  than  2:50  p.m.  except  when  they  have 
special  teacher's  permission  to  remain.  Once 
having  left  the  building,  please  do  not  re- 
turn. 

STUDENT   BEHAVIOR 

No  Student  Is  to  be  mistreated  by  act  or 
threat  by  another  student  or  students.  Rude 
or  Insolent  behavior  will  be  dealt  with  Im- 
mediately. 

Cigarettes  or  other  Items  to  be  smoked 
are  not  to  be  brought  to  school.  A  student 
smoking  or  under  suspicion  of  smoking  In 
the  building  or  on  the  schoolgrounds  is  sub- 
ject to  suspension.  Gum  chewing  Is  not 
permitted  at  any  time. 

RESPECT   FOR   PROPERTY 

We  encourage  students  to  take  pride  in 
their  classrooms  and  In  the  physical  school- 
plant  as  a  matter  of  respect  for  the  school. 
Writing  on  desks,  walls,  etc.,  in  bathroom, 
classrooms,  lunchrooms,  gymnasiums,  etc., 
is  a  severe  example  of  disregard  for  prop- 
erty and  respect  for  the  school.  If  a  stu- 
dent finds  school  materials  or  personal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  someone  else,  It  should  be 
returned  promptly  to  the  Junior  high  office. 
Students  are  responsible  for  damage  done  to 
school  property  and  to  books  and  other  ma- 
terials Issued  to  them.  Books  are  to  be  kept 
covered  at  all  times.  Respect  for  property 
also  means  not  being  careless  about  one's 
own  school  materials  and  personal  belong- 
ings. School  lockers  are  to  be  locked  at  all 
times. 

Locker  combinations  should  be  kept  secret 
and  personal.  Students  may  go  to  their 
lockers  before  and  after  school  and  before 
and  after  lunch  only.  Special  permission 
may  be  granted  in  emergencies  only,  by  In- 
dividual teachers. 

HONESTY     AND    INTEGRITY    IN    SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 

Scholarship  must  be  founded  upon  Integ- 
rity. Students  will  be  held  responsible  for 
honesty  and  Integrity  in  their  academic  work 
and  In  their  dealings  with  fellow  students 
and  their  teachers.  Students  should  under- 
stand why  their  own  worjc  in  tests  or  themes, 
for  example,  must  be  unquestionably  their 
own.  Good  sportsmanship  shovild  be  shown 
at  all  times  In  all  school  activities. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Students  and  teachers  are  urged  to  report 
violators  to  the  junior  high  office. 

Punishment  for  violation  of  the  above  reg- 
ulations shall  consist  of  detention,  the 
length  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the 
principal.  ^  ^ 

This  "code  of  ethics"  was  developed  by  a 
group  of  45  Junior  high  students  and  dis- 
cussed and  approved  later  by  the  general 
organization  representatives. 


UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL WITNESSES 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^   ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  is  presently  hold- 
ing  public   hearings   on   road  building 


practices  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Dur- 
ing these  hearings  we  will  call  witnesses 
from  the  Louisiana  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  others.  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  some  of  these  witnesses 
will  appear  at  considerable  persona) 
financial  sacrifice  because  of  outmoded 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  we  all  know,  traveling  away  from 
our  homes  is  quite  expensive,  when  we 
coiisider  the  cost  of  hotel  rooms,  meals, 
taxi  fares,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 
The  present  standard  travel  per  diem 
rate  for  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  and  congressional  personnel  is 
$16  per  day.  Witnesses  called  to  appear 
before  Senate  committees  are  paid  $16 
per  day,  and  mileage  is  at  the  rate  of 
12  cents  per  mile.  These  rates  are  barely 
adequate — if  that — to  cover  necessary 
expenses.  But  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  witnesses  are 
limited  to  per  diem  of  $9  and  mileage  of 
7  cents  per  mile. 

These  limitations  were  established  in 
1955 — some  10  years  ago — and  I  consider 
them  completely  unrealistic.  Can  any  of 
us  imagine  trying  to  visit  Washington — 
with  its  high  hotel  rates,  meal  charges 
and  other  expenses — on  $9  per  day? 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  will  appear 
before  our  subcommittee  are  extremely 
low-paid  persons.  As  Chairman  Blatnik 
stated  in  his  opening  statement,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  hearings,  they  "come  to 
Washington,  usually  with  some  personal 
embarrassment,  frequently  with  con- 
siderable courage."  It  is  disgraceful  that 
they  should  suffer  financial  loss  as  well. 
It  is  heartbreaking  to  hear  witnesses, 
who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  appear 
before  our  subcommittee  to  give  vital  tes- 
timony, explain  how  they  will  try  to  save 
or  borrow  the  money  to  finance  their  trip 
to  Washington. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  House 
rules  should  be  brought  in  line  with  the 
expense  allowances  of  the  Senate  and 
the  executive  agencies.  In  the  hearings 
before  our  subcommittee  we  now  have 
the  anomalous  situation  of  underpaid 
privately  or  State  employed  witnesses 
being  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $9  per 
day — under  the  House  rules — while  com- 
paratively high  paid  observers  from  the 
executive  branch  are  attending  at  the 
rate  of  $16  per  day. 

This  is  not  only  an  unwarranted  finan- 
cial burden  on  persons  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  congressional  coimnittees. 
It  impedes  the  work  of  the  committees 
because  persons  otherwise  willing  to  ap- 
pear may  be  reluctant  to  do  so  because 
of  the  personal  financial  sacrifice.  The 
Federal  expenditures  involved  are  nomi- 
nal to  the  Government,  but  desperately 
important  to  some  of  the  prospective 
citizen  witnesses. 

I  am  making  these  statements  because 
today  I  am  introducing  a  House  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  for  payment 
of  $16  per  diem  and  12  cents  mileage 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  House 
committees,  instead  of  the  present  $9  per 
diem  and  7  cents  mileage.  This  change 
will  bring  the  House  rules  in  line  with 
the   practices   of   the   Senate   and   the 
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executive  agencies,  and  I  have  the  deep 
hope  that  this  amendment  to  the  rules 
will  be  supported  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  and  promptly  passed  by  the  House. 
It  would  be  a  practical  help  as  well  as 
a  humanitarian  gesture  if  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  passed  before  the  next 
hearings  of  our  subcommittee. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLEVELAND  DE- 
PLORES RESIDUAL  OIL  QUOTA  DE- 
CISION 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  costly  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  residual  oil  is  a  serious 
blow  to  New  England.  The  decision 
makes  no  sense.  It  is  deplorable.  It  is 
indefensible.     It  is  immoral. 

As  a  result,  people  in  New  England 
must  continue  to  pay  tribute,  in  the  form 
of  needlessly  costly  fuel,  to  the  big  busi- 
ness, big  labor,  and  big  political  inter- 
ests of  the  big  coal  and  big  oil  States. 
The  decision  obviously  is  a  cold-blooded 
political  one :  there  is  no  other  reason  for 
it.  It  represents  another  demonstration 
of  the  political  approach  of  this  adminis- 
tration under  which  the  little  man.  the 
consumer,  the  smaller  States,  the  ordi- 
nary, unorganized  citizen  is  left  out  of 
the  Great  Society,  except,  of  course, 
when  it  comes  time  to  pay  the  bills. 
Otherwise,  only  the  voice  of  the  big  spe- 
cial interests  are  heard. 

The  restrictions  on  imported  residual 
oil  are  costing  the  people  of  New  England 
an  estimated  $40  million  a  year.  Even 
Secretary  Udall  admits  the  program 
penalizes  consumers  and  is  unfair,  but  he 
says  his  plan  to  remove  the  restrictions 
for  New  England  was  overruled  by  his 
lawyers.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what 
legal  reasoning  could  have  led  to  this 
conclusion.  But  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
political  reasoning.  The  decision  is  de- 
plorable. 

That  the  Secretary  himself  agrees  is 
clear  from  the  following  extracts  of  his 
remarks  yesterday  to  the  press: 

with  regard  to  the  residual  oil  Import  pro- 
gram, we  do  not  have  a  press  release  or  docu- 
ments before  you  and  I  will  try  and  speak 
slowly  and  we  are  asking  the  reporters  to 
take  this  down  so  that  It  will  be  available  for 
you  In  case  you  want  to  get  the  precise  details 
of  It. 

We  are  working  on  the  documents  and 
probably  sometime  tomorrow  we  will  have 
the  details  In  them  available  for  you,  so  that 
we  will  have  a  new  program  on  the  line  as 
of  tomorrow  but  I  will  announce  the  general 
outlines  of  It  today  and  also  disclose  part  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  on  this. 

I  had  determined  last  week  that  the  best 
solution  for  the  residual  oil  problem  was,  on 
the  east  coast,  to  create  three  subdistrlcts. 
One  would  be  In  the  State  of  Florida;  an- 
other, the  five  New  England  States:  Maine, 
New    Hampshire,    Vermont,    Massachusetts, 


and  Rhode  Island;   and  the  third  would  be 
the  remainder  of  the  States  In  district  I. 

We  had  contemplated  what  would  have 
amounted  to  an  open-end  program  In  Florida 
and  these  five  New  England  States  with  a 
continuation  of  the  existing  program,  with 
some  modifications  In  the  remaining  area. 

This  represented  my  best  Judgment  as  a 
solution. 

Certain  legal  questions  were  raised  by  the 
legal  staff  with  regard  to  this  proposal,  and 
the  decision  was  finally  reached  within  the 
last  48  hours  that  because  of  the  national 
security  basis  of  the  program,  that  this  was 
not  a  solution  that  was  legally  viable  and, 
therefore,  I  had  to  abandon  this  as  a  plan, 
which  we  had  all  drafted  and  worked  out. 

The  program  that  I  am  announcing  today, 
therefore,  is  basically  a  continuation  of  the 
existing  program,  with  substantial  increases 
In  the  Imports  that  are  allowable  for  both 
the  normal  Increase  In  demand  and  the  de- 
crease In  the  domestic  production  of  residual 
oil  In  this  country,  which  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  can  be  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  45,000  to  50,000  barrels  a 
day,  and  also  for  the  growth  factor  Increase 
that  Is  normal.  This  will  make  an  In- 
crease— I  saw  the  UPI  dispatch  earlier;  It  Is 
somewhat  erroneous.  I  think  the  figure,  as 
you  win  find  out  tomorrow,  will  probably  be 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  75,000  barrels  a 
day  which  Is  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
Increase  of  last  year. 

There  Is  in  my  judgment  a  very  serious 
question  whether  the  national  security  In- 
terest warrants  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram and  this  was  reflected  In  the  initial 
decision  that  I  had  made.  However,  a  na- 
tional security  determination  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  within  my  power,  acting  alone, 
to  make  a  decision  on  this;  nor  did  I  ap- 
proach It  In  terms  of  making  this  type  of 
basic  decision.  So  that  I  think  what  we 
emerge  with  Is  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
program  which  admittedly  has  defects  In  it. 

We  have  not,  despite  many  suggestions 
that  have  been  made,  come  up  with  an  alter- 
native plan.  No  one  ever  suggested  a  work- 
able plan.  Nor  have  we  ever  been  able  to 
devise  one  whereby  you  would  not  have  a 
quota-license  system  and  this  Is  the  system 
which  particularly  in  New  England  and  Flor- 
ida, I  think,  obviously  increases  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  there  is  a  penalty 
for  the  consimier  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram— probably  something  on  the  order  of 
$40  million  a  year — and  I  think  that  this  Is 
unfortunate  and  this  has  to  be  weighed  In 
the  balance  when  one  looks  at  the  national 
security  aspect;  but  this  Is  the  result  we 
have  come  out  with.  In  this  Instance,  and  we 
will  have  the  documents  in  your  hands  some- 
time tomorrow. 

Those  are  the  two  matters  I  wanted  to 
discuss  with  you. 

Go  right  ahead. 


April  1,  1965  I      j^pril  1,  1965 
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AEC  TO  LAUNCH  SPACE  REACTOR 
FROM  VANDENBERG  AIR  FORCE 
BASE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Teague]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans  in  recent  days 
have  taken  great  pride  and  have  been 
thrilled  by  two  highly  successful  U.S. 
space  explorations — the  two-man  Gem- 


ini orbital  flight  and  the  newest  Ranger 
closeup  photographs  of  the  moon. 

Largely  unheralded,  however,  is  an- 
other forthcoming  American  experiment 
in  space  with  highly  exciting  and  fasci- 
nating  prospects.  This  is  to  be  a  launch- 
ing of  a  compact  nuclear  reactor  power 
system  into  space,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  attempted  anywhere,  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  launch  is 
scheduled  to  be  made  today,  or  witiiin 
the  near  future,  from  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  located  in  the  California 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent here. 

This  project  is  purely  experimental 
and  the  outcome  is  uncertain.  I  know 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
prayers  for  its  success. 

A  brief  description  of  the  reactor  and 
its  purpose  is  given  in  a  press  release 
issued  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

The  970-pound  device,  designated  SNAP- 
lOA,  will  be  boosted  into  a  700-nautlcal-inlle 
polar  orbit  by  an  Atlas-Agena  vehicle. 

The  objective  of  the  flight  test  Is  to  es- 
tablish the  feasibility  of  operating  a  nuclear 
reactor  power  system  in  space. 

The  SNAP-lOA  system  was  developed  under 
the  AEC's  SNAP  (Systems  for  Nuclear  Auxil- 
iary Power)  program.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  Is  to  develop  reliable,  long-lived 
sources  of  electrical  power  for  satellites  and 
space  vehicles,  and  for  other  uses  on  land 
and  In  the  sea. 

Atomics  International,  a  division  of  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Canoga  Park.  Calif., 
Is  prime  contractor  to  the  AEC  for  the  space 
power  system. 

SNAP-lOA  Includes  a  nuclear  reactor  and 
power  conversion  unit.  Heat  produced  by 
nuclear  fission  In  the  reactor  is  converted 
directly  Into  500  watts  of  electricity  by  ther- 
moelectric elements.  The  power  will  be 
used  for  the  spacecraft's  extensive  test  In- 
strumentation and  to  test  an  Ion  propulsion 
engine  developed  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  reactor  Is  cooled  by  a  liquid  metal 
alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium.  The  en- 
riched uranium  235  fuel  Is  combined  with 
zlrconltun  hydride. 

A  radio  command  from  the  ground  will 
Initiate  the  startup  of  the  nuclear  power 
system  after  It  Is  placed  into  orbit.  The 
reactor  will  be  controlled  during  startup 
by  rotation  of  sections  of  a  beryllium  reflec- 
tor surrounding  the  reactor  core. 

The  reactor  will  reach  full  power  about 
24  hours  after  launch  and  the  reactor  sys- 
tem win  be  in  self-controlled  operatloi 
about  48  hours  later.  Once  the  reactor  Ib 
stabilized  at  a  desired  power  level,  the  re- 
actor system  will  use  no  moving  part.  The 
reactor  system  has  been  designed  to  operate 
for  1  year. 

If  the  orbit  planned  for  the  test  is 
achieved,  the  reactor  system  would  not  be 
expected  to  reenter  the  atmosphere  for  3.500 
years.  In  any  event,  the  reactor  will  not 
be  started  up  until  It  has  attained  an  orbit 
of  sufficient  duration  to  permit  the  radio- 
active material  to  decay  to  safe  levels  after 
shutdown  of  the  reactor. 

Future  space,  lunar,  and  planetary  mis- 
sions win  require  power  supplies  up  to  many 
thousands  of  kilowatts,  with  lifetimes  up  to 
several  years  and  with  near-perfect  reliabil- 
ity. The  only  practical  device  which  can 
meet  requirements  for  relatively  large 
amounts  of  power  In  space  exploration  Is  a 
nuclear  reactor.  The  SNAP-lOA  system  tech- 
nology can  be  applied  In  nuclear  space  power 
units  that  have  no  moving  parts  and  are 
capable  of  producing  up  to  tens  of  ki|,owatt8 
of  power. 


RESIDUAL  FUEL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
today  taken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  increasing  the  level  of  residual 
fuel  oU  imports  is  clearly  against  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  Im- 
pact will  be  most  strongly  felt  not  only  in 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  but  through- 
out the  entire  Appalachian  region.  Ap- 
proximately 5.400  coal  mining  jobs  will 
be  eliminated  by  increasing  residual  fuel 
oil  imports  by  75.000  barrels  a  day. 

Statistics  are  Irrefutable.  Under  the 
present  import  quotas,  the  level  of  Im- 
ports of  fuel  oil  have  Increased  con- 
stantly. Thus,  in  1962,  over  186  million 
barrels  were  imported  into  districts  I 
and  IV.  This  rose  to  almost  205  million 
barrels  in  1963,  and  last  year  it  reached 
tlie  staggering  total  of  over  230  million 
barrels,  notwithstanding  controls. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Indonesian 
Government  in  taking  over  the  manage- 
ment of  three  oil  companies,  two  Amer- 
ican and  one  Dutch,  should  bring  home 
the  danger  this  Nation  faces  in  possibly 
being  deprived  of  both  residual  fuel  oil 
and  coal. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  if  once 
coal  mines  are  shut  down,  it  takes  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  to  again  reacti- 
vate them.  It  is  also  a  fact  that,  if  a 
coal  mine  is  closed,  it  later  becomes  eco- 
nomically prohibitive  to  extract  any  coal 
from  that  mine. 

As  regards  the  recent  hearings  held  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  made  the 
unwarranted  statement  that,  because  of 
controls.  New  England  and  the  North- 
east have  been  compelled  to  pa:'  extra 
sums  of  money  for  such  requisite  fuel. 
This  is  not  consonant  with  the  facts. 
Declining  coal  prices  have  forced  resid- 
ual oil  prices  down,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land consumers  actually  saved  $20  mil- 
lion in  1963  on  residual  purchases 
compared  to  what  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  same  amount  of  oil  at  1958 
prices.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  vital  for  American  Industry  to 
keep  competition  alive  and,  because  coal 
is  competitive  with  residual  fuel  oil, 
prices  for  both  of  these  commodities  are 
substantially  less.  It  does  not  make 
sense  that  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Appalachian  bill  when  now  that  region 
is  dealt  a  body  blow  by  permitting  cheap, 
foreign  residual  oil  to  displace  the  main 
product  of  the  A^alachian  region  coal. 

The  performance  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  yesterday  and  today  was 
incredible  even  to  those  who  agreed  with 
him,  as  well  as  to  those  who  disagreed 
with  him.  It  represents  a  high  water 
mark  of  displays  by  a  Cabinet  oflBcer  of 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  facts, 
or  even  what  his  own  Department  is 
doing.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  charged  by  Presidential  order  with 
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administering  the  oil  import  program,  a 
program  which  the  President  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  previously 
had  concluded  was  required  by  the 
national  security.  He  also  is  charged, 
by  nature  of  his  duties  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  promoting  the  domes- 
tic resources  industries,  including  coal 
and  oil,  so  far  as  consistent  with  national 
security. 

Instead  of  doing  either,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  first  sought,  in  effect,  to 
abandon  the  residual  oil  import  pro- 
gram, by  excluding  New  England  and 
Florida  from  its  coverage.  He  did  this, 
among  other  stated  reasons,  on  the 
ground  that  coal  did  not  compete  with 
oil  in  New  England  and  Florida,  which 
even  the  neophyte  student  of  our  energy 
market  would  know  was  totally  incor- 
rect. He  did  this  on  the  further  grounds 
that  he  did  not  believe  national  security 
required  the  residual  oil  import  program 
and  stated  at  the  press  conference  that 
this  did  not  enter  into  his  considerations, 
while  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  he 
did  have  the  responsibility  for  a  national 
security  determination  and,  therefore, 
contradicting  himself,  he  did  not  con- 
sider national  security  in  his  determi- 
nation. 

For  reasons  which  no  one  could  fath- 
om, and  although  a  lawyer  himself,  he 
waited  until  the  last  minute  to  obtain 
legal  advice  and  then  found  that  what 
he  proposed  was  unlawful.  That  a  deci- 
sion which  affects  the  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  should  be  made  on 
such  a  last  minute  and  uninformed  basis 
is  unbelievable,  even  to  the  most  cynical 
Washington  hand. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  even 
confused  about  the  amount  of  the  quota 
he  announced.  An  early  UP  story  stated 
that  the  increase  was  over  100,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  The  Secretary  stated  that 
this  was  an  error;  it  was  only  75,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  At  75,000  barrels,  this  In- 
volves a  great  deal  of  hocus-pocus.  What 
the  Secretary  apparently  has  done  is  to 
ignore  the  advances  against  current 
quotas  which  he  authorized  in  March, 
thereby  rendering  what  appears  to  be 
a  firm  decision  to  permit  residual  oil 
in  only  against  the  new  quota  year.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  whirling  dervith  proc- 
ess one  more  change  is  not  a  surprise. 

The  problem  is  not  just  the  Incon- 
sistencies in  numbers  and  lack  of  in- 
formation— it  appears  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary, learning  that  he  could  not  deci- 
mate the  residual  oil  import  program  as 
he  proposed,  has  now  sought  to  do  it 
by  the  amount  of  quota  increases — there- 
fore rendering  the  quotas  almost  mean- 
ingless. 

He  has  sought  to  accomplish  by  in- 
direction what  he  was  specifically  told 
he  could  not  do. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  is  his  endorsement 
of  the  hoax  that  the  residual  oil  import 
program  can  be  separated  from  the  crude 
oil  import  program  and  a  meaningful 
crude  oil  import  program  maintained. 
Those  who  know  the  oil  industry  recog- 
nize that  a  barrel  of  residual  can  be 
substituted  for  a  barrel  of  crude  and  that 
if  the  residual  oil  program  ends,  effec- 
tive controls  on  crude  ends  with  it. 


GUNS  DO  NOT  COMMIT  CRIME 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion states  in  part,  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed."  In  view  of  this  I  would 
seriously  question  the  constitutionality 
of  proposed  legislation  calling  for  regis- 
tration and  taxation  of  firearms.  This 
sort  of  action  would  only  harass  the 
legitimate  gun  owner,  and  would  not 
correct  the  critical  crime  problem  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  today. 

Guns  do  not  commit  crimes,  Mr. 
Speaker;  people  carrying  guns  commit 
crimes.  Instead  of  badgering  the 
hunter,  the  gun  collector,  and  other 
legitimate  gun  buffs,  I  believe  a  far  better 
approach  to  the  problem  is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Casey,  of  Texas. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  5462,  which  provides 
for  a  mandatory  Federal  sentence  of  25 
years  for  anyone  guilty  of  using  or  car- 
rying, during  the  commission  of  a  rob- 
bery, assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  or 
kidnaping,  any  firearm  which  has  been 
transported  across  a  State  line. 

Many  feel  that  punishment  for  armed 
crime  should  rest  with  the  State  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed.  How- 
ever, some  courts  do  not  adequately  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  by  the  leniency 
shown  to  the  criminal  in  all  too  many 
cases.  Thus,  a  mandatory  Federal  sen- 
tence would  be  an  active  deterrent  to  any 
criminally  inclined  person  since  he  would 
know  that,  should  he  be  caught  using  or 
carrying  firearms  during  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  a  25-year  sentence  would  be 
the  minimum  that  he  would  receive. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  precedent 
for  this  Federal  action  in  the  existing 
mandatory  Federal  sentences  for  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics. 

Registration  of  firearms  would  affect 
only  decent,  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
would  not  even  incoriMpnience  criminals. 
After  all,  who  would  expect  anyone  to 
register  a  weapon  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  commit  a  crime — particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  weapwn  being 
used  by  a  hardened  criminal  was  prob- 
ably stolen  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done 
to  curb  our  rapidly  increasing  crime  rate; 
but  legislation  more  oppressive  to  the 
decent  citizen  than  to  the  criminal  is 
not  the  way  to  achieve  it. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  docu- 
ments, letters,  and  exhibits,  and  a  copy 
of  a  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  insert  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  this  subject  following  my 
remarks  today. 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INTESOCEANIC     CANAL     PROBLEM:      INQUIRT      OP. 
COVERUP? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
opening  in  1914  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  world  had  two  great  interoceanic 
waterways:  Suez  and  Panama.  Shorten- 
ing voyage  routes  and  strengthening 
commercial  ties  among  nations,  these 
two  arteries  of  marine  transportation 
today  form  what  may  be  called  an 
around-the-world  canal  route.  History 
shows  that  crises  at  one  inevitably  make 
their  impacts  on  the  other. 

This  interaction  was  dramatically  il- 
lustrated following  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956,  when  radicals  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  aided  and  abetted  by  sym- 
pathetic international  socialist  groups  in 
the  United  States,  set  out  to  alter  the 
diplomatic  and  juridical  foundation  Of 
U.S.  sovereignt!'  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal.  As  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  followed  the  canal 
question  may  recall,  soon  after  the  Suez 
crisis  I  undertook  to  present  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  at  large  a  comprehen- 
sive clarification  of  significant  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  questions  by  means  of  an 
extended  series  of  carefully  documented 
addresses  and  statements  in  this  body. 
These  are  listed  in  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  2,  1964.  under  the  title.  "Isth- 
mian Canal  Policy  of  the  United  States — 
Documentation,  1955-64,"  prepared  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thompson],  a  former  chairman  of 
a  special  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee 
and  the  principal  author  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  1950. 

This  bibliography  is  an  indispensable 
tool  for  those  seeking  full  Information  on 
one  of  the  most  gravely  important  ques- 
tions now  before  our  country.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  commended 
for  the  widest  possible  use,  especially 
among  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
stafifs  of  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  key  phases  of  the  interoceanic  canal 
problem;  ofiBcials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government ;  editors  and  writers ; 
commentators  and  journalists;  educa- 
tors and  librarians. 

A  careful  study  of  the  works  cited  in 
this  dociunentation  will  guard  against 
being  misled  by  self-serving  propaganda 
and  official  doubletalk. 

ISTHMIAN     QUKSnON     ALWAYS     DRAMATIZED     BY 
CRISES 

The  history  of  the  development  of  our 
isthmian  canal  policy  is  too  long  and 
complicated  for  recital  here.  Its  main 
purposes  have  been  securing  the  best 
type  of  canal  at  the  best  site  at  least  cost 
for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  on  terms  of 
equality.    Unfortunately,  the  considera- 


tion of  the  weighty  problems  involved 
has  been  lacking  in  continiiity.  The  re- 
sulting gaps,  at  times,  have  caused  per- 
plexing confusions  and  uncertainties. 
Despite  such  lapses,  fatal  errors  have, 
so  far,  been  avoided  and  the  main  argu- 
ments have  been  clearly  stated,  and  are 
better  understood  by  those  who  have 
sought  reliable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  fact,  experience  shows  that  serious 
attention  to  the  canal  questions  has  sel- 
dom been  aroused  except  when  some 
tragic  crisis  served  to  force  action.  The 
defeat  of  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870  inspired  the  great  French 
effort  at  Panama,  1879-89,  as  a  means  of 
offsetting  that  defeat  in  war  by  a  great 
project  of  peace.  The  dramatic  rush  of 
the  U.S.S.  Oregon  around  Cape  Horn  iii 
1898  to  join  our  fleet  off  Santiago  de 
Cuba  aroused  the  entire  Nation  to  the 
need  for  an  interoceanic  canal.  The  pa- 
triotic stand  of  American  schoolchildren 
in  defense  of  the  American  flag  in  front 
of  an  American  high  school  on  American 
property  at  Balboa  in  1964.  dramatized 
the  long-neglected  canal  question  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  single  incident 
since  the  dash  of  the  Oregon;  and  the 
issue  is  still  with  us. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  followed  was  ill  advised  and 
biased  in  the  interest  of  groups  origi- 
nating it.  Thus,  inspired,  it  has  served 
to  mislead  many  of  our  people  in  moun- 
tainous waves  of  words.  So  like  navi- 
gators who  have  passed  through  a  storm 
with  overcast  skies,  some  have  lost  their 
true  positions  and  it  is  up  to  us  in  the 
Congress  who  have  deeply  studied  the 
subject  to  examine  the  past  with  the  view 
of  determining  our  future  course. 

KEY    CANAL     ISSUES 

What  are  the  key  interoceanic  canal 
issues  that  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  myself  have  so  steadily  en- 
deavored to  elucidate  over  a  period  of 
years?  Though  previously  stated  many 
times,  I  shall  repeat  them  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  new  Members: 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  our  treaty-based  sover- 
eign rights,  p>o\ver,  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  that  are  indispensable  for  the 
efficient  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Second,  the  problem  of  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
through  the  modification  of  the  third 
locks  project  ^53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide 
a  summit-level-lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  match  that  at 
Gatun  in  the  Atlantic  sector,  on  which 
project  some  $75  million  was  expended 
before  work  was  discontinued  in  May 
1942. 

Third,  the  matter  of  constructing  a 
new  Panama  Canal  of  so-called  sea-level 
design,  or  any  variation  thereof,  to  re- 
place the  existing  canal. 

Fourth,  the  subject  of  the  construction 
and  ownership  by  the  United  States  of  a 
second  canal  at  another  site  than  the 
Canal  Zone. 

As  emphasized  by  many  who  have 
studied  the  canal  question  in  its  broad- 
est aspects,  the  determination  of  basic 


canal  policies  is  no  mere  routine  task  fa 
routine  administrative  officials  but  a 
challenge  to  the  Congress,  requiring  the 
services  of  the  best  qualified  individuals 
that  our  country  can  muster. 

To  provide  such  body,  Representatives 
Bow,  HosMER,  Thompson  of  Texas,  and 
I  have  introduced  bills  over  a  period  of 
years  to  create  the  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission.  Invariably,  these  measures 
were  opposed  by  routine  executive  agen- 
cies who  evidently  do  not  wish  any  type 
of  inquiry  not  dominated  by  themselves. 
It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  they 
were  confident  of  the  correctness  of  their 
position  they  would  welcome  rather  than 
seek  to  obstruct  the  type  of  inquiry  that 
only  a  capably  constituted,  independent 
commission  could  make. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  in- 
vite special  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
a  1944  report  by  former  Gov.  Glen 
E.  Edgerton  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  "Elimination  of  Pedro  Miguel  Locks." 
In  this  the  Governor  stated  that  the 
"wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  the  high-level 
plan  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
canal  is  completely  established"  and  rec- 
ommended a  "thorough  investigation"  of 
the  proposal  but  warned  the  Secretary 
that  advocates  of  a  sea-level  canal  would 
"oppose  unjustifiably"  any  major  im- 
provement of  the  existing  canal.  See 
statement  of  Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin, 
Congressional  Record,  volume  102,  part 
8,  page  10756. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments, this  1944  warning  by  Governor 
Edgerton  was,  indeed,  prophetic.  What 
is  urgently  needed  is  a  rigorous  inquiry 
and  not  a  studied  coverup. 

PATTERN     OF     ISTHMIAN     CANAL     DEBATES 

What  has  been  the  pattern  of  Isth- 
mian Canal  debates  during  various  canal 
crises?  In  1879,  at  the  Paris  Congress 
called  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  the  great 
builder  of  the  Suez  Canal,  there  was  a 
battle  of  the  routes  over  the  question 
of  site  and  a  battle  of  the  levels  as  to 
type.  From  1898  to  1903,  there  was  a 
second  battle  of  the  routes,  decided  in 
1902  by  passage  of  the  Spooner  Act  and 
sealed  in  1903  by  the  Panama  revolu- 
tion, creation  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Between  1904  and  1906  was  a  second 
battle  of  the  levels  decided  by  act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  29,  1906,  in 
favor  of  the  high-level-lake  and  loci 
type,  which  was  constructed  and  has 
been  successfully  operated  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Though  these  important  decisions  by 
our  Government  were  made  only  after 
the  fullest  consideration  by  some  of  the 
ablest  men  that  our  country  ever  pro- 
duced and  full  debates  in  the  Congress, 
the  issue  of  type  of  canal  did  not  die  but 
gradually  and  quietly  revived.  A  few 
years  after  the  Panama  Canal  was 
opened.  Gov.  Jay  J.  Morrow  in  a  letter 
on  May  31.  1924,  to  former  Chief  Engi- 
neer John  F.  Stevens,  made  this  signifi- 
cant statement: 

The  sea-level  project  Is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  apparently  there  will  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  It,  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  scheme  with- 
in practicable  limits  of  time  and  cost  may  be 
demonstrated. 
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Recent  history  certainly  justifies  this 
foretelling  statement,  for  the  "hardy  pe- 
rennial" is  still  with  us. 

The  arguments  always  used  for  it  are 
military.  In  1904-06,  it  was  the  al- 
leged "vulnerability"  of  the  high-level 
type  to  naval  gunfire;  in  1939,  it  was  the 
danger  of  enemy  bombing  attack  that 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  proposed  new 
parallel  locks  in  the  third  locks  project 
a  short  distance  away  from  the  existing 
locks  and  the  inclusion  of  the  undis- 
closed objective  of  a  sea  level  canal  in 
the  third  locks  project,  without  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress;  and  in 
1945-47,  it  was  the  alleged  greater  se- 
curity of  the  sea-level  type  against  de- 
struction by  nuclear  attack.  Because 
the  A-bomb  scare  propaganda  did  not 
fool  President  Truman  and  ihe  Congi-ess 
in  1947,  the  protagonists  of  the  sea-level 
idea  changed  tactics  in  1964  and  their 
spokesman  alleged  that  even  two  sticks 
of  dynamite  could  destroy  the  existing 
canal  and  at  the  same  time  were  em- 
ploying alien  Panamanians  in  the  Canal 
Zone  Police  Force. 

These  advocates  never  mention  the 
obvious  fact  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
structed of  indestructible  proportions, 
that  the  greatest  dangers  in  any  type  of 
canal  at  Panama  are  massive  slides  into 
the  channel  where  it  crosses  the  Isth- 
mian Cordillera  and  that  the  true  crite- 
rion for  judgment  as  to  type,  as  expressed 
by  General  Abbot  in  1905,  is  still  the  ease 
and  safety  of  transit. 

In  all  the  propaganda  for  a  sea-level 
canal  on  the  present  site  there  are  re- 
peated references  to  the  so-called  vul- 
nerability of  existing  locks  but  complete 
exclusion  of  the  fact  that  Gaillard  cut 
constitutes  a  much  greater  feature  of 
vulnerability  because,  if  closed  by  nu- 
clear attack,  it  could  take  years  under 
peace  conditions  to  reopen.  If  deepened, 
as  in  the  contemplated  sea-level  project, 
slides  in  massive  proportions  would  un- 
doubtedly occur,  exceeding  those  during 
the  construction  era  and  some  since  1914. 
Why  are  these  facts  ignored  in  all  official 
representations  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  lights  the  time 
has  certainly  come  to  stop  trying  to  hum- 
bug the  Congress  and  the  people  of  our 
country  with  specious  arguments  and 
deceptive  slogans,  and  to  adopt  canal 
policies  based  not  upon  hypothetical  as- 
sumptions but  on  realities  and  plain 
commonsense. 

EVASION    OFFERS    NO    SOLUTION 

The  initial  reaction  oi  the  President  to 
the  violent  Panamanian  challenge  of 
U.S.  treaty  rights  and  obligations,  as 
represented  by  the  Red-led  January 
1964  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone, 
were  in  line  with  the  highest  American 
traditions  and  U.S.  vital  interests  as  has 
been  set  forth  in  many  addresses  by  vari- 
ous Members  of  the  Congress.  More- 
over, his  statements  were  relied  upon  by 
patriots  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  who  understand  Isthmian 
problems  and  wish  to  see  preserved  the 
just  and  Indispensable  rights  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise.  Also,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  warned  responsible 
oflBcials  of  the  administration  as  to  the 
type  of  advice  they  should  follow  to  guard 


against  making  serious  policy  mistakes. 
I  feel  honored  to  have  been  among  those 
singled  out  as  qualified  to  advise  the 
President  on  this  crucial  subject. 

With  subsidence  of   the  crisis,  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  decreased,  cul- 
minating in  two  most  significant,  but 
unfortunate,  official  moves. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  88-609,  approved  Septem- 
ber 22,  1964—78  Stat.  990.  This  law,  in 
complete  disregard  of  costs  and  other 
consequences,  authorized  a  study  of  one 
predetermined  solution  of  the  inter- 
oceanic canal  problem  long  advocated  by 
a  small  professional  group  and  certain 
industrial  interests  that  would  benefit 
from  a  vast  sea-level  undertaking;  and 
this  to  the  exclusion  of  the  solution  that 
experienced  engineers  and  other  canal 
experts  consider  to  be  the  best  when  the 
problem  is  evaluated  from  all  significant 
angles. 

The  so-called  commission  from  civil 
life  provided  by  the  law  to  make  the  in- 
quiry is  not  an  independent  body  with 
members  of  special  qualifications  made 
secure  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  their  appointments  and  provi- 
sions for  salaries  but  merely  a  part-time 
consulting  board  subject  to  bureaucratic 
hiring  and  firing  as  was  the  Board  of  En- 
gineering Consultants  for  the  1946-47 
Isthmian  Canal  studies.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  the 
recently  created  Board  will  be  directed 
toward  rescuing  the  discredited  1947  re- 
port recommending  the  construction  of 
only  a  sea  level  project  in  the  Canal 
Zone — a  report  that  failed  to  secure 
Presidential  approval  and  was  ignored  by 
the  Congress  because  of  the  fallacious 
assumptions  on  which  its  reconmienda- 
tions  were  based. 

As  proof  of  my  assertions  as  to  en- 
deavors of  this  so-called  commission 
from  civil  life,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  un- 
der the  recent  directive  of  the  President 
and  in  the  failure  to  appoint  the  so-called 
commission  provided  by  the  recent  en- 
actment, Secretary  of  the  Army  Ailes  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mann  with 
Ambassador  Anderson  have  recently 
visited  Central  American  countries  con- 
cerning the  building  of  a  new  canal. 
Thus,  under  the  indicated  statutes,  the 
entire  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tions are  in  the  hands  of  officials  com- 
mitted in  advance  to  one  type  of  canal 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  even  the  slightest 
consideration  of  the  proposal  deemed  best 
by  many  independent  engineers  and 
other  canal  experts  as  well  as  by  various 
informed  Membei-s  of  this  body. 

Undoubtedly,  in  a  matter  of  such 
grave  consequence  all  realistic  proposals 
should  be  considered  and  none  excluded. 
The  recently  enacted  law  is  restrictive 
and  arbitrary  in  its  purpose  and  effect 
and  is  unjust  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  ovu"  country  and.  by  its  own 
terms,  prevents  consideration  of  key 
canal  issues  that  must  be  met.  Accord- 
ingly ..I  voted  against  it. 

The  second  move  by  our  Goverrunent 
was  the  announcement  by  the  President 
on  December  18,  1964,  of  the  decision  to 
negotiate  an  entirely  new  treaty  on 
the  Panama  Canal  that  should  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  Panama — what- 


ever that  may  mean.  Thus,  the  extreme 
Panamanian  demands,  formulated  by 
radicals  and  subversives  in  Panama  were 
accepted  with  reliance  on  members  of 
the  administration  for  counsel  and  rec- 
ommendations and  are  in  absolute  con- 
travention of  the  President's  initial 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  policy  moves 
together  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
considered  views  of  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  who,  over  the  years,  have  ex- 
pressed themselves,  and  counter  to  the 
conclusions  of  experienced  engineers, 
nuclear  experts  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  subject  and  carmot  be  dis- 
missed as  incompetent  or  uninformed. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  canal  at 
sea  level,  the  1906  message  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Congress  is 
still  illuminating,  for,  with  minor 
changes  it  is  just  as  applicable  today  as 
it  was  when  written.  For  this  reason,  I 
quote  it  at  the  end  of  this  address  and 
invite  attention  to  the  way  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  dismissed  the  con- 
tentions of  sea  level  advocates  which 
were  just  as  lacking  in  candor  then  as 
they  are  today. 

As  to  the  matter  of  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  sovereignty,  I  would  quote  the 
1923  statement  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  to  the  Panamanian  Minister  in 
Washington  when  faced  with  a  similar 
crisis: 

It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pana- 
manian Government  to  expect  any  American 
administration,  no  matter  what  it  was.  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to 
surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which 
the  United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
treaty  of  1903.  (Foreign  Relations.  1923,  vol. 
in,  p.  684.) 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  now 
obtaining  in  the  Caribbean,  it  is  indeed 
strange  that  some  high  official  of  our 
Goverrunent  has  not  taken  an  equally 
forthright  stand.  Certainly,  evasion  of- 
fers no  safeguard  against  disaster. 

The  overall  and  established  policies  of 
the  United  States  in  these  connections 
have  been  wise  and  just.  The  Panama 
Canal  could  not  have  been  efficiently  op- 
erated through  all  these  years  with  any 
less  authority  than  that  which  has  been 
exercised  by  our  Government  and  as 
accorded  by  the  treaty  of  1903.  Nor  can 
it  continue  to  operate  efficiently  under 
two  flags. 

PANAMA  CANAL  8TTLL  KEY   TARGET  FOE  BED 
CONQUEST 

More  than  a  year  ago,  after  the  school 
flag  incident  in  Balboa.  Red-led  Pana- 
manian mobs,  on  January  9-12.  1964. 
attempted  to  invade  the  Canal  Zone  in 
what  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
bath  of  destruction,  murder,  and  rape 
had  it  not  been  for  the  courageous  ac- 
tions of  our  Armed  Forces  in  defending 
the  Canal  Zone  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Andrew  P.  CMeara.  com- 
mander in  chief,  Caribbean  Command. 
It  was  the  mass  of  factual  information  as 
listed  in  my  colleague's  docimientation, 
previously  mentioned,  that  supplied  the 
cushion  of  knowledge  that  enabled  our 
Government  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
the  Panamanian  mob  attack  unflinch- 
ingly, despite  much  hostile  propaganda 
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against  the  United  States  carried  over 
our  own  mass  news  media. 

What  our  people  were  not  told  is  that 
WTesting  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
from  the  United  States  and  its  interna- 
tionalization have  been  Red  objectives 
since  1917;  that  Alger  Hiss,  when  in  the 
State  Department,  and  against  the  ex- 
press wL<;hPS  of  Assistant  Secretaiy 
Spruille  Braden,  officially  reported  the 
Canal  Zone  as  an  "occupied"  area;  that 
there  was  heavy  Red  infiltration  in  the 
Panamanian  Government;  and  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  still  the  prime  target 
In  the  program  for  Red  conquest  of  the 
Caribbean  and  other  strategic  transpor- 
tation lifelines  of  the  world. 

These  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  never 
be  overlooked  in  appraising  our  situation 
at  Panama  for  we  do  so  at  our  peril. 
All  of  this  and  more,  I  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  the  last  several  years  in 
this  Chamber ;  and  the  most  recent  news 
from  Moscow  is  that  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  Pravda,  on  January  14, 
1965.  "pledged  Soviet  support  for  anti- 
U.S.  movements  in  Latin  America  today." 
The  latest  evaluation  on  "Soviet  Military 
Strength  in  Cuba"  is  given  in  the  March 
1, 1965,  Washington  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council.  Could  there  be 
a  more  effective  validation  for  what  I 
have  repeatedly  warned?  I  would  prefer 
to  have  children  from  our  American  high 
schools  to  formulate  our  canal  policies 
rather  than  hidden  appeasers  and  sap- 
pers in  the  executive  departments. 

VITAL     INTORMATION     DENIED     THE     CONGRESS 

How  did  the  unfortunate  steps  as  just 
enumerated  take  place?  I  do  not  know 
the  full  story  but  do  know  part  of  it, 
which  I  shall  relate. 

On  June  4,  1964.  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  S.  2701,  88th 
Congress,  the  "administration"  bill,  un- 
doubtedly drafted  by  advocates  of  a  sea 
level  project  who  well  know  the  weakness 
of  their  position.  After  testimony  by 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Ailes,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Mann  and  Chairman 
Seaborg,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, on  invitation  of  the  Chainnan,  I 
made  an  oral  statement  and  submitted  a 
written  one  in  opposition.  The  Lmpact  of 
my  testimony  was  obvious,  with  evidence 
of  approval  on  the  part  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  ths  committee  and  indications 
of  great  interest  and  even  concern 
among  members  of  the  press  and  others 
who  were  present. 

When  the  mass  news  media  published 
the  story  of  the  hearing,  the  statements 
of  the  three  administration  witnesses 
were  featured  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  not  one  word  v;as  pub- 
lished about  my  own.  Later  efforts  by  me 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  hearings  were 
not  productive,  and  these  hearings  still 
have  not  been  published. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  events  which, 
whether  by  design  or  not,  were  astound- 
ing: 

First.  Attempt  on  August  12  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  suspend  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  secure  immediate 
action  on  S.  2701,  which  move  was  tem- 
porarily blocked  by  an  objection. 


Second.  Passage  of  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  under  the  procedure — suspen- 
sion of  rules — of  S.  2701.  without  the 
benefit  of  published  hearings  and  with- 
out adequate  debate,  which  passage  was 
followed  immediately  by  a  flood  of  sup- 
porting propaganda  supplied  by  admin- 
istration sources  in  all  major  news  media. 

Third.  Later  publication,  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, of  a  voluminous  bibliography  on 
the  Panama  Canal  for  obvious  major 
propaganda  purposes  for  general  con- 
sumption, including  libraries,  schools, 
and  colleges.  This  impressive-looking 
publication,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  lists  only 
one  1956  address  by  me:  "John  P.  Ste- 
vens: Basic  Architect  of  the  Panama 
Canal,"  which  address  was  purely  histo- 
rical. As  a  consequence,  I  have  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in- 
viting his  attention  to  these  omissions 
and  requesting  correction.  The  text  of 
my  letter  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
address,  together  with  the  Secretary's 
i-eply  thereto  and  my  rejoinder. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask: 
Why  is  that  investigational  committees 
of  the  Congress  have  not  delved  into  the 
conduct  of  our  Panama  Canal  policies? 
If  one  would  do  so,  it  may  make  some 
startling  discoveries  affecting  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  thus 
be  able  to  perform  a  much-needed  serv- 
ice for  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

INFORMED    CONGRESSIONAL    VIEWS    IGNORED 

When  the  many  addresses  and  state- 
ments on  interoceanic  canal  problems 
over  the  last  decade  by  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  myself  are  studied 
as  to  specific  issues  and  compared  with 
administrative  actions  or  proposals,  the 
record  is  truly  shocking. 

As  to  the  crucial  question  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  strongly  urged  the 
reaffirmation  by  the  Congress  of  our 
undiluted  and  indispensable  sovereign 
rights,  powers,  and  authority  and  op- 
posed the  formal  display  of  the  Panama 
flag  over  the  zone.  President  Eisenhower, 
apparently  influenced  by  his  brother  MU- 
ton,  in  1960,  authorized  such  display  in 
one  spot  as  evidence  of  "titular  sover- 
eignty" of  Panama  in  contempt  of  the 
overwhelming  vote — 381  to  12 — of  the 
House  on  this  subject;  and  such  display 
was  later  expanded  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. Manifestly,  there  cannot  be  two 
sovereigns  in  one  territory  and,  if  the 
United  States  does  not  have  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  then  we  are  squat- 
ters and  have  no  right  there  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  confusing  term  of 
"titular  sovereignty,"  we  have  repeatedly 
requested  an  official  definition  of  what  it 
is:  a  reversionary  interest  that  can  be- 
come vital  only  upon  our  abandonment 
of  the  canal.  The  Department  of  State 
has  ignored  these  requests,  leaving  mat- 
ters in  confusion  and  thereby  inviting 
mob  violence,  and  the  end  does  not  seem 
in  sight. 

With  respect  to  our  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  Panama  Canal,  we  have 
protested  the  employment  of  aliens  on 
the  Canal  Zone  Police  Force — recom- 
mended by  the  State  Department — as 
being    "tantamount    to    treason."    The 


Canal  Zone  Government  has  now  em- 
ployed  alien  Panamanians  as  members 
of  this  protective  body. 

As  to  the  Panama  Railroad,  we  urged 
its  continued  operation  and  improvement 
as  an  important  adjunct  to  the  Canal 
especially  in  times  of  disaster.  One  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  attempted  to 
liquidate  it  until  blocked  by  an  inde- 
pendent  inquiry  by  the  House. 

In  regard  to  major  piers  at  Cristobal, 
we  opposed  their  transfer  to  Panamanl- 
an  jurisdiction.  Elements  in  our  Gov- 
ernment endeavored,  nevertheless,  to 
make  such  transfer  until  blocked  by  law. 

With  respect  to  providing  a  much 
needed  transit  capacity,  we  urged  the 
major  increase  of  capacity  and  opera- 
tional  efficiency  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  to  supply  the  best  canal  for  the 
transit  of  vessels,  all  at  least  cost  and  not 
involving  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
Elements  in  our  Government  secured  leg. 
islation  authorizing  an  investigation  only 
of  their  own  predetermined  objective  and 
excluding  what  many  independent  au- 
thorities consider  the  best  solution. 

As  to  the  diplomatic  problems  involved, 
we  emphasized  the  diplomatic  angles  of 
the  overall  canal  question  as  being  of 
vital  importance,  if  not  paramount. 
Faceless  planners  have  started  a  pro- 
gram that  ignores  the  seriousness  of  the 
diplomatic  problems  involved  and  this 
program,  unless  counteracted,  is  certain 
to  open  a  Pandora  box  of  difficulties,  the 
extent  of  which  cannot  be  forecast. 

In  regard  to  news,  we  have  endeavored 
over  the  years,  by  every  means  at  our 
disposal,  to  supply  the  Nation  with  the 
fullest  information  on  the  entire  subject 
in  a  forthright  and  objective  manner. 
Under  the  prevailing  system  of  managed 
news,  the  mass  news  media  has  ignored 
practically  all  that  has  thus  been  said, 
and  published  only  matter  supporting 
the  objectives  of  certain  interests.  In 
fact,  what  has  been  disseminated  as  news 
has  been  nothing  but  inspired  propa- 
ganda intended  to  mislead  the  people  of 
our  country. 

In  marshaling  facts  on  these  vital 
canal  questions,  we  have  made  only  docu- 
mentable  assertions  and  not  one  has  ever 
been  challenged  in  the  Congress  or  else- 
where. Elements  in  our  Government 
have  treated  our  irrefutable  statements 
with  a  studied  silence,  which  has  been 
reflected  in  our  heedless  press. 

As  to  the  crucial  matter  of  securing 
the  proper  type  of  investigation,  we  have 
urged  over  a  period  of  years  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission.  Elements  in  our  Govern- 
ment have  steadily  opposed  this  idea  and 
brought  about  passage  of  a  law  author- 
izing the  conduct  of  the  needed  inquiry 
by  a  part-time  consulting  board,  errone- 
ously called  a  commission,  which  they 
will  control. 

The  pattern  thus  created  is  obvious: 

First.  Delay,  confusion,  or  ignoring  of 
crucial  issues. 

Second.  Refusal  to  consider  the  canal 
question  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Third.  Circumvention  of  the  Congress 
by  irregular,  if  not  illegal,  procedures. 

Fourth.  Management  of  news  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  preventing  informed 
public  consideration  and  discussion. 
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Fifth  Disregard  of  the  principles  of 
Public  Law  841,  81st  Congress,  the  pur- 
noses  of  which  were  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  canal  and  to  place 
it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  record,  the 
marvel  is  that  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  able  to  survive  at  aU. 

Evidently,  planners  in  the  State  De- 
partment have  in  mind  the  building  of 
a  misnamed  sea  level  canal  near  the 
present  site  at  vast  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers  and  then  to  turn  it  over  to 
an  international  body  for  operation  and 
maintenance  under  terms  and  conditions 
acceptable  to  Panama.  As  to  these,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country 
are  entitled  to  have  definite  information 
in  advance  and  not  after  a  new  canal  is 
built. 

CONGRESS  MUST  NOT  ABDICATE  ITS  POWERS 

The  record  of  docimientable  develop- 
ments at  Panama  over  a  long  period  of 
time  has  been  one  of  piecemeal  Uquida- 
tion  of  U.S.  authority,  which  has  now 
reached  dangerous  proportions.  In  view 
of  what  has  occurred  prior  and  since 
June  4,  1964,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  as  already  stated,  it  was  Alger  Hiss 
himself  who,  in  1946.  listed  the  Canal 
Zone  possession  of  the  United  States  as 
an  "occupied  area,"  which  meant  that 
our  control  over  the  Zone  was  only  pro- 
visional or  temporary.  What  has  taken 
place  in  the  years  following  the  action 
of  Hiss  could  not  have  been  better  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  the  eventual  in- 
ternationalization of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  urged  by  John  Reed,  the  notorious 
American  Communist  in  1917  in  Petro- 
grad,  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
Soviet  policy.  Moreover,  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  88-609,  88th  Congress,  in 
1964  has,  by  its  terms,  placed  the  stamp 
of  congressional  approval  on  the  objec- 
tive for  ending  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  in  favor  of  some 
form  of  internationalization,  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  users  who  will  have  to  pay  tolls. 

In  these  general  connections,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  invite  special  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
most  of  the  so-called  alternate  canal 
projects  are  not  realistic  proposals  but 
merely  "straw  projects"  in  a  fake  "horse 
race"  for  propaganda  purposes,  and  that 
in  the  end  the  site  decided  upon  under 
the  recent  statute  will  be  in  the  Carval 
Zone. 

Why  all  this  shadow  boxing  and 
hypocrisy?  Whom  are  they  trying  to 
bamboozle  or  mislead?  Certainly,  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  was  not  fooled 
thereby  for  he  recently  stated  that  Pan- 
ama would  get  the  new  canal. 

Consequently,  even  if  the  recommen- 
dation under  the  1964  law  is  for  a  sea 
level  project  in  the  Canal  Zone,  such 
recommendation  will  not  solve  the  issue 
but  merely  focus  it  on  the  old  one  of  the 
major  improvement  of  the  existing  canal 
or  its  replacement  with  a  new  tidal  lock 
canal;  and  that  the  final  decision  will 
still  require  mature  and  experienced 
judgment  by  independent  experts.  The 
present  study,  by  excluding  considera- 
tion of  economic,  commonsense  solu- 
tions, will  inevitably  serve  to  waste  val- 
uable time  for  a  decision  that  ought  to 


have  been  made  years  ago,  as  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox, 
supported  by  his  successor.  Secretary 
Forrestal,  and  approved  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  postwar 
project. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  add  that  the 
studies  under  the  recent  act  have  not, 
and  will  not,  deceive  alert  leaders  of 
Central  America  and  Panama  but  only 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who  have 
been  denied  the  full  story  by  the  process 
of  supression  but  are  gradually  getting 
wise  to  what  is  being  attempted. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  changed 
conditions  justify  a  new  canal  policy. 
Times,  indeed,  have  changed,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  better  as  shown  by 
subversive  infiltration  in  every  govern- 
ment of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in- 
cluding our  own;  and  as  also  shown  by 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  Red  beachhead  in  Cuba.  Most  cer- 
tainly, this  is  no  time  to  surrender  any 
of  our  authority  over  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise,  for  the  inevitable  outcome 
would  be  Soviet  control  of  the  canal  and 
the  ultimate  subversion  of  all  Latin 
American  governments,  including  that 
of  Panama. 

To  say  the  least,  our  Government  has 
been  most  unfortunate  in  some  of  its 
advisers,  because,  in  realistic  effect,  what 
has  been  done  constitutes  a  loss  of  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Besides,  it  indicates  a  recent  and  omi- 
nous willingness  by  the  Congress  to  ab- 
dicate its  constitutional  functions  as  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  canal  question 
in  favor  of  the  executive  branch  by  ac- 
tions which,  if  not  corrected,  will  be  a 
coverup  instead  of  an  inquiry  and  can 
only  serve  to  cause  further  delay  and 
ultimate  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  will  register  with  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  I  do 
not  know.  However,  I  do  know  that  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  because  of 
my  special  knowledge,  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform — namely,  to  give  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  at  large — the  in- 
formation and  judgment  that  I  have  on 
this  subject;  and  this  I  do  without  eva- 
sion or  mental  reservation,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  may. 

A  partial  documentation  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  15,  1965] 
Russia  To  Back  Anti-U.S.  Drives 

Moscow,  January  14. — The  Communist 
Party  newspaper  Pravda  pledged  Soviet  sup- 
port for  anti-U.S.  movements  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica today. 

Pravda  said  that  all  the  Latin  American 
countries  were  united  in  "one  historical 
goal — liberation  from  the  oppression  of  the 
imperialists,  above  all  the  imperialists  of  the 
United  States.  *   •   *" 

It  said  the  "Soviet  people  consider,  as  they 
always  did,  that  their  sacred  duty  is  to 
render  support  to  the  peoples  defending 
their  independence." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Report,  Mar.  1,  1965] 

Soviet  Military  Strength  in  CtJBA 

(ByDeWittCopp) 

While  global  attention  is  focused  on  the 

F^  East,  critical  problems  closer  to  home 

are  all  but  forgotten.    One  of  these  problems 

is  Cuba,   and   the   Soviet  military   presence 

there.    What  is  happening  in  both  Vietnam 

and  Cuba  emanates  from  the  same  source. 


The  only  real  difference  between  the  two  Is 
one  of  geographic  proximity. 

On  September  4,  1962.  a  White  House  state- 
ment declared:  "Should  it  ever  be  deter- 
mined that  there  are  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba, 
the  gravest  consequences  would  arise."  To- 
day. 21/2  years  later,  Soviet  troops  remain  in 
Cuba  and  certainly  the  gravest  consequences 
have  resulted,  although  not  in  the  context  ol 
the  original  statement. 

In  November  1964,  KBG  officers,  working 
out  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Havana,  sum- 
moned Communist  Party  delegates  from  22 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  to  a  secret 
conclave  in  Cuba.  The  decisions  made  at 
this  conference  were  announced  by  Tass.  the 
Soviet  News  Agency,  on  January  18.  1965. 
The  communique  detailed  the  Kremlin's 
peaceful  coexistence  plans  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Local  Communist  organizations  and 
parties  were  to  line  up  in  a  solidarity  move- 
ment with  Cuba  in  pushing  for  a  number  of 
goals,  key  of  which  "is  the  achievement  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  in  all  spheres."  The 
six  specific  spheres  listed  for  1965  are  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Paraguay.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Haiti.  There  are  presently  Com- 
munist guerrillas  operating  in  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala. 

Castro's  official  news  agency,  Revolucion, 
spelled  out  the  ultimate  goal  by  saying  that 
"Venezuela  and  Colombia  form  the  embryos 
of  a  vast  Vietnam  of  Latin  America."  In 
Havana  this  concept  Is  referred  to  as  the 
"Cuban  corollary." 

the  soviet  MHilTARY  BUILDUP  ^ 

In  evaluating  the  determination  of  the 
Communists  to  move  aggressively  for  more 
takeovers  in  Latin  America,  it  is  helpful 
to  know  the  Soviet  military  strength  In  Cuba. 
We  asked  Paul  Bethel,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  for 
his  appraisal  of  Soviet  military  strength  in 
Cuba.    His  report  follows : 

"For  the  past  2  years,  official  Cuban  state- 
ments and  underground  intelligence  reports 
have  recounted  the  story  of  constant  mili- 
tary construction  being  carried  out  in  Cuba 
by  the  Soviets.  Those  sources  have  been 
supplemented  by  literally  hundreds  of 
interviews  with  Cuban  escapees  from  till 
walks  of  life — defectors  from  Castro's  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  services,  farmers,  labor- 
ers, fishermen,  to  name  a  few.  What  emerges 
from  a  sober  evaluation  of  all  types  of 
intelligence  is  that,  unchallenged  since  the 
1962  missile  crisis,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
verted Cuba  into  an  immense  military  estab- 
lishment which  is  directly  under  their  con- 
trol. 

"The  Soviets  took  over  the  operation  of 
Cuba's  major  cement-producing  plants  in 
1962  and  have  never  relinquished  control. 
It  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  all  Cuba's 
cement  and  building  materials  has  gone  into 
military  prei>arations. 

"One  result  is  that  military  installations 
literally  crisscross  the  island.  Many  are 
underground  so  as  to  exploit  Cuba's  exten- 
sive cave  complexes,  some  of  which  run  10 
miles  and  more  in  length.  It  is  our  belief 
from  knowledge  available  to  vis  that  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles  are  presently  housed 
In  certain  caves. 

"Canadian  Newspaperman  Bruce  Taylor, 
who  Journeyed  2.000  miles  around  the  Island 
In  1964.  recapitulated  the  mlssUe  situation 
as  follows  in  the  Montreal  Star: 

"  "The  Russians  say  that  they  have  re- 
moved their  intercontinental  atomic  missiles 
from  Cuba,  but  underground  leaders  there 
insist  that  some  remain,  that  they  have  seen 
them,  and  that  they  are  well  hidden  from  the 
spying  cameras  of  the  U-2'8.' 

"An  explosion  at  the  La  Guatana  missile 
base  in  Pinar  del  Rio  last  year,  turned  up  a 
significant  bit  of  evidence.  Two  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  blast,  which  killed  and  wounded 
over  100  Soviet  soldiers,  estabUshed  that  a 
strange   gelatinous   material    was   scattered 
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over  a  wide  area  by  the  explosion.  When 
lighted,  the  material  burned  profusely,  a 
characteristic  of  solid-fuel  propellent  for 
ballistic  missiles.  Four  other  eyewitnesses 
saw  the  frantic  removal  of  missiles  described 
as  between  120  and  160  feet  In  length  to  El 
Inclno  millltary  base. 

"Virtually  all  of  the  Important  details  re- 
lated by  eyewitnesses  were  corroborated  in- 
dependently by  a  carefully  documented  in- 
telligence report  from  the  Cuban  under- 
ground. Such  corroboration  Is  needed  In 
most  Instances,  since  many  eyewitnesses  lack 
sufficient  knowledge  to  identify  the  variety 
of  missile  types  now  In  Cuba. 

"Other  hard  evidence  of  underground  con- 
struction obtained  from  three  refugees  in- 
volves subterranean  airplane  hangars.  One, 
Jose  Dans  Reyes,  a  mason's  helper,  escaped 
from  virtual  imprisonment  a  year  ago  and 
told  of  his  work  on  an  underground  plane 
depot  In  Orlente  Province,  designed  to  hold 
about  'a  dozen  bombers.'  He  described  the 
concrete  top  of  the  hangar  as  '80  Inches 
thick,  with  reinforced  steel  rods  2  Inches 
in  diameter."  Since  then,  intelligence  re- 
ports from  Inside  Cuba  claim  to  have  located 
two  other  such  hangars — one  In  the  central 
Province  of  Camaguey,  and  another  In  the 
westernmost  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  They 
report  that  today  these  hangars  house 
bombers. 

"Information  varies  regarding  the  numbers 
and  organization  of  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba. 
Some  of  It  comes  from  Pentagon  sources, 
some  from  underground  sovirces,  and  some  Is 
evaluated  from  Interrogating  escapees. 
There  Is  wide  divergence  as  to  the  numbers, 
with  the  State  Department  claiming  the  ex- 
traordinarily low  figure  of  'about  2,000'  and 
the  Pentagon  declining  in  general  to  enter 
the  'niunbers  game.' 

"However,  Pentagon  spokesmen  say  that 
24  ground-to-air  missile  Installations  have 
been  Identified  In  Cuba.  Cuban  under- 
ground intelligence  sources  agree,  and  main- 
tain that  they  are  manned  by  6,000  Soviet 
soldiers  and  military  technicians,  with  2,000 
of  that  number  located  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
The  latter  are  also  in  command  of  land-to- 
sea  cruiser  missiles. 

"There  are  foiur  Soviet  tank  battalions  In 
Cuba,  and  an  unknown  quantity  of  armored 
amphibious  vehicles,  with  all-Soviet  crews. 

"Underground  Intelligence  reports  place 
the  number  of  Soviet  military  technicians 
(I.e.  soldiers)  In  command  of  radar  and  mis- 
sile-detection system  at  around  4,000. 

"The  largest  organized  force  of  Soviet 
troops  reported  by  the  Cuban  undergroxmd 
Is  a  motorized  Infantry  division  consisting 
of  what  are  described  as  between  16,000  and 
18.000  'select  Soviet  troops.'  The  division 
reportedly  is  broken  up  into  small,  highly 
mobile  units  which  maneuver  almost  exclu- 
sively at  night,  and  have  the  capability  of 
moving  swiftly  against  landing  parties.  In 
addition  they  are  considered  to  be  a  potent, 
and  calculated,  factor  In  Internal  Intimida- 
tion, In  Itself  a  military  consideration  for  the 
xmpopular  and  heavy-handed  Soviets. 

"A  maglnot-type  line,  approximately  30 
miles  long  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
between  $15  and  $20  million  around  our 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  Its  front  line  la 
manned  by  Cuban  Infantry,  but  dug  into  the 
hills  behind  are  Soviet  troops.  Their 
strength  is  iinknown,  and  can  only  be 
guessed  at  by  the  number  of  trucks  carrying 
food  to  them.  This  presently  ranges  from 
a  mlnlm\ma  of  five  truck  loads  of  food  per 
week  at  one  point  to  a  maximum  of  30  at 
another. 

"As  to  air  power,  the  January  9,  1965,  Issue 
of  Cuba's  military  magazine,  Verde  011v^, 
published  pictures  of  Mlg  15's.  17's,  19's  and 
late  model  Mlg  2rs.  Pentagon  and  Cuban 
underground  Intelligence  sources  are  In  gen- 
eral agreement  that  there  are  about  150  of 
these  planes  In  Cuba.    Furthermore,  Cuban 


sources  insist  these  planes  are  piloted  ex- 
clusively by  Russians. 

IS  HISTORY  REPEATING  ITSIXF? 

"The  body  of  evidence  gathered  over  a  2- 
year  period  does  not  substantiate  official 
Washington  statements:  (1)  that  the  So- 
viets have  retired  most  of  their  troops  from 
Cuba  with  a  diminished  military  Interest  in 
the  island,  or  the  concomitant  proposition, 
(2)  that  the  Soviets  Intend  to  drop  their 
Caribbean  satellite  as  an  expensive  and  trou- 
blesome burden.  The  latter  theory  seems 
to  have  been  demolished  by  the  intent  ex- 
pressed in  the  Tass  communique  of  January 
18, 1965. 

"Even  taking  into  consideration  a  diver- 
gence in  figures  on  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba, 
Russian  military  activities  display  at  the 
very  least  an  extremely  disturbing  air  of 
permanency,  even  to  the  point  of  confirmed 
information  that  young  Soviet  recruits  are 
undergoing  training  in  Torrens,  near  Ha- 
vana. This  attitude  probably  stems  from  a 
sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians that  the  Soviet  base  is  militarily  pro- 
tected by  the  latest  in  Soviet  armaments, 
and  that  U.S.  policy  has  come  to  accept  that 
permanency. 

"On  two  different  occasions  last  fall,  Fidel 
Castro  bluntly  refused  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him  regarding  ballistic  missiles  by  C. 
L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Barnard  Collier  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  to  whether  they  remained  In 
Cuba  (while  at  the  same  time  official  sources 
In  Washington  were  Insisting  that  they  did 
not). 

"Undermining  still  further  the  credibility 
of  current  public  statements  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  in  Cuba,  Castro  then  told  Sulz- 
berger that  there  are  enough  Russian  troops 
In  Cuba  to  form  'a  solid  combat  force,'  sneer- 
ing quite  openly  at  State  Department  esti- 
mates with  the  comment  that  the  Soviets 
were  not  In  Cuba  as  'military  tourists.' 

"Meanwhile,  two  of  the  target  countries  In 
Latin  America  are  giving  new  evidence  that 
the  Soviets,  through  their  Cuban  base,  are 
on  the  move.  Honduran  Foreign  Minister, 
Jorge  Duron,  announced  on  February  11  the 
capture  of  arms  and  subversive  plans  against 
Honduras,  saying  that  'there  Isn't  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  Cuban  interference  •  •  • 
open  and  constant  intervention  •  •  •'  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Honduran  Government. 
Colombia  has  come  under  increasing  attack 
by  guerrillas  operating  in  its  region  of  Mar- 
quetalla  in  operations  which  Pravda  gratui- 
tously labeled  as  'very  little  difference  from 
the  dirty  war  being  carried  out  in  Viet- 
nam •  •   •.'" 

Mr.  Bethel's  foregoing  report  warrants  seri- 
ous attention:  We  have  checked  his  evalu- 
ation and  estimates  with  officers  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  OAS,  and  other  Cuban  refugee 
groups.  They  have  been  rejected  as  far  too 
high  in  some  quarters,  given  qualified  sup- 
port In  others,  and  accepted  as  valid  in  still 
others.  A  very  knowledgeable,  high  ranking 
administration  officer,  when  asked  a  few  days 
ago  about  the  niunber  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba,  replied  cryptically:  "there  are  a 
helluva  lot  of  them,  although  I  cant  tell  you 
the  number." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1965] 

U.S.  Hints  at  Internationallt  Held  Canal 

(By  Dan  Kin-zman) 

The  United  States  has  Indicated  to  fovir 
Latin  American  countries,  through  any  of 
which  a  sea-level  canal  might  be  built,  that 
It  tentatively  favors  international  operation 
of  such  a  waterway. 

Three  countries — Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Colombia — appear  to  favor  this  view, 
but  Panama  Is  holding  out  for  Joint  opera- 
tion with  the  United  States. 


enthusiasm  noted 


This  reaction  toward  internationalization 
appeared  to  be  the  most  significant  result  oj 
talks  held  between  officials  of  these  coun- 
tries and  a  U.S.  mission  that  retxirned  to 
Washington  yesterday.  The  mission  was  led 
by  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  tot 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  Stephen  Ailes, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  American  team,  which  toured  the  four 
countries  to  determine  their  attitudes,  ascet. 
tained  that  all  were  "very  Interested"  In  the 
project.  They  said  the  United  States  could 
proceed  with  full-scale  surveys  of  possible 
sites. 

The  talks  are  understood  to  have  been  unl- 
formly  friendly  despite  the  difference  In 
opinion  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama. 

According  to  informal  sources,  the  VS. 
representatives  Indicated  a  preference  for  an 
international  operation  Involving  representa- 
tives of  the  canal's  users  and  flnancers  in 
addition  to  the  United  States  and  the  host 
country.  Such  an  arrangement,  presumably, 
would  dilute  any  future  charges  of  "Yankee 
Imperialism." 

Panamanian  offllcals  are  said  to  have 
argued  that  internationalization  would  In- 
fringe on  Pan£una's  sovereignty. 

PANAMA'S    PLAN 

It  is  speculated  that  Panama  wants  to  take 
over  full  control  of  the  new  canal  after  con- 
struction costs  are  paid  off  in  40  or  50  yean, 
a  possibility  that  would  be  eliminated  If 
many  countries  shared  operational  control 

Dlsclosiure  of  the  conflict  In  views  coin- 
cided with  reports  from  Panama  quoting  the 
Panamanian  foreign  minister,  Fernando 
Eleta,  as  saying  on  Tuesday  that  his  country 
may  try  to  build  a  sea-level  canal  alone, 
with  financial  aid  from  institutions  such 
as  the  World  Bank. 

Careful  not  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
UJS.  construction  of  a  new  canal,  Eleta  said 
that  a  "go  it  alone"  decision  might  be  pos- 
sible if  nuclear  excavation  methods,  which 
would  be  cheaper  than  conventional  meth- 
ods, proved  feasible. 

INTERNATIONAL    FINANCING 

Consistent  with  Its  attitude  toward  Inter- 
nationalization, the  U.S.  mission  Indicated 
to  officials  of  the  four  cotmtrles  visited  that 
Washington  would  welcome  financial  con- 
tributions from  any  source,  public  or  private, 
administration  sources  said. 

After  reporting  yesterday  to  President 
Johnson  on  his  trip,  Mann  himself  told  re- 
porters that  the  United  States  was  urging 
two  conditions  for  construction  of  a  canal: 
reasonable  tolls  and  unlimited  access  to  the 
waterway,  without  discrimination,  to  all 
ships. 

The  U.S.  team  Is  also  understood  to  have 
made  clear  to  officials  they  met  that  this 
country  does  not  wish  to  build  a  new  canal 
vmless  the  project,  and  the  conditions  imder 
which  It  would  be  constructed  and  operated, 
had  the  support  of  public  opinion  In  the 
host  nation. 

Stressing  of  this  UJ3.  view  was  apparently 
intended  to  impress  Panama  with  the  pos- 
sibility that,  regardless  of  what  the  technical 
surveys  may  show,  Washington  might  build 
a  new  canal  through  another  country  unless 
the  threat  of  anti-American  demonstrations 
and  riots,  which  have  periodically  taken  place 
in  Panama,  can  be  eliminated. 
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and  cannot  allow  the  canal's  security  to  be 

^rstetlment  Issued  earlier  this  morning 
,„„  President  Johnson  conferred  with  mem- 
HP^  of  a  task  force  he  had  dispatched  to 
Pfl^ma  reasserted  the  American  position 
MiTrestoratlon  of  order  is  a  necessary  prel- 
!u^e  to  direct  and  candid  discussions  between 
the  united  States  and  Panamanian  Govern- 

"^The  White  House  statement  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  had  no  intention  of 
backing  down  from  its  Insistence  on  retain- 
ing full  power  over  the  canal. 

RECOGNIZED    OBLIGATION 

"The  United  States  cannot  allow  the  secu- 
rltv  Of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  imperUed," 
the  statement  said.  "We  have  a  recognized 
obligation  to  operate  the  canal  efficiently 
and  securely,  and  we  Intend  to  honor  that 
obligation  in  the  interests  of  all  who  depend 

on  it." 

The  statement  concluded: 

"The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  when  order  is  fully  restored,  it  should 
be  possible  to  have  direct  and  candid  dis- 
cussions between  the  two  Governments." 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  14,  1964] 
United  States  Won't  Back  Down  on  Canal- 
Johnson    Cites    Obligation    To    Instjb 
Order — Way  Held  Open  for  Talks  AftH 
Violence  Ends 

The  White  House  said  today  that  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  operate 
the  Panama  Canal   efficiently  and  secur^I 


Remarks  of  the  President  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  December  18, 1964 
This  Government  has  completed  an  in- 
tensive review  of  policy  toward  the  present 
and  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On 
the  basis  of  this  review  I  have  reached  two 
decisions. 

First,  I  have  decided  that  the  United 
States  should  press  forward  with  Panama 
and  other  interested  governments,  in  plana 
and  preparations  for  a  sea-level  canal  In 
this  area. 

Second,  I  have  decided  to  propose  to  the 
Government  of  Panama  the  negotiation  of 
an  entirely  new  treaty  on  the  existing 
Panama  Canal. 

These  decisions  reflect  the  unanimous 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
Ambassador  Robert  Anderson,  Secretary 
Stephen  Ailes,  Secretary  Thomas  Mann,  and 
our  Ambassador  in  Panama,  Ambassador 
Jack  Vaughn.  They  have  the  full  support  of 
Mr.  Truman  and  General  Eisenhower.  They 
have  been  reported  to,  and  in  most  in- 
stances sympathetically  received  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Congress. 

These  two  steps  I  think  are  needed  now- 
needed  for  the  protection  and  the  promotion 
of  peaceful  trade — for  the  welfare  of  the 
hemisphere — In  the  true  interests  of  the 
United  States — and  in  fairness  and  Justice 
to  all. 

For  50  years  the  Panama  Canal  has  caxrled 
ships  of  all  nations  in  peaceful  trade  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans — on  terms  of 
entire  equality  and  at  no  profit  to  this 
coimtry.  The  canal  has  also  served  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  In  two  World 
Wars.  It  has  brought  great  economic  con- 
tributions to  Panama.  For  the  rest  of  Its 
life  the  canal  will  continue  to  serve  trade, 
and  peace,  and  the  people  of  Panama. 

But  that  life  is  now  limited.  The  canal  is 
growing  old,  and  so  are  the  treaties  for  its 
management,  which  go  back  to  1903. 

The  Panama  Canal,  virith  its  limiting  locks 
and  channels,  will  soon  be  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  our  world  commerce.  Already 
more  than  300  shlp>s  built  or  building  are 
too  big  to  go  through  with  full  loads.  Many 
of  them — like  our  own  modem  aircraft  car- 
riers— cannot  even  go  through  at  all. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  to  plan  in  earnest 
for  a  sea-level  canal.  Such  a  canal  will  be 
more  modern,  more  economical,  and  will  be 
far  easier  to  defend.  It  will  be  free  of  com- 
plex, costly,  vulnerable  locks  and  seaways.  It 
will  serve  the  future  as  the  Panama  Canal 
we  know  has  served  the  past  and  the  present. 


The  Congress  has  already  authorized  $17 
million  for  studies  of  possible  sites  and  of 
the  other  practical  problems  of  a  sea-level 
canal.  There  seem  to  be  four  possible 
routes — two  in  Panama,  one  in  Colombia, 
and  one  which  goes  through  Nicaragua  and 
possibly  Costa  Rica  as  well. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be- 
gin discussions  immediately  with  all  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  with  these  possible  new 
routes.  In  these  discussions  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  work  on  the  terms  and  the  condi- 
tions of  building  and  operating  a  new  canal, 
and  if  preliminary  arrangements  can  be 
reached,  we  will  be  ready  to  go  ahead  with 
selected  site  sxirveys. 

Last  January  there  was  violence  in  Pan- 
ama. As  I  said  then,  "Violence  Is  never 
justified  and  is  never  a  basis  for  talks." 

But  while  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  made  concessions  to  force,  they 
have  laways  supported  fairplay  and  full  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others.  So  from  the 
very  first  day,  as  your  President,  I  made  it 
clear  that  we  were  ready  to  sit  down  and  to 
seek  answers,  to  reason  together  and  to  try 
to  find  the  answers  that  would  be  Just,  fair 
and  right,  without  precondition  or  without 
precormnitment  on  either  side. 

On  that  basis,  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  negotiations  were  resumed  in 
April,  and  on  that  basis  I  chose  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson,  the  distinguished  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y  tinder  President  Elsenhower, 
to  be  my  special  Ambassador  on  this  problem. 
Since  then  Ambassador  Anderson  has  been 
working  with  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Vaughn,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr. 
Ailes,  and  with  Secretary  Mann  of  the  State 
Department.  They  have  recommended  that 
we  should  propose  a  new  treaty  for  the  exist- 
ing canal.  After  careful  review  with  my 
senior  advisors,  I  have  accepted  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Today  we  have  informed  the  Government 
of  Panama  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  a 
new  treaty.  In  such  a  treaty,  we  must  re- 
tain the  rights  which  are  necessary  for  the 
effective  operation  and  the  protection  of  the 
canal,  and  the  administration  of  the  areas 
that  are  necessary  for  these  purposes.  Such 
a  treaty  would  replace  the  Treaty  of  1903  and 
Its  amendments.  It  should  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  Panama.  It  should  provide 
for  its  own  termination  when  a  sea-level 
canal  comes  into  operation.  It  should  pro- 
vide for  effective  discharge  of  our  common 
responsibilities  for  hemispheric  defense. 
Until  a  new  agreement  Is  reached,  of  course, 
the  present  treaties  will  remain  in  effect. 

In  these  new  proposals,  we  will  take  every 
possible  step  to  deal  fairly  and  helpfully  with 
the  citizens  of  both  Panama  and  the  United 
States  who  have  served  so  faithfully  through 
the  years  in  operating  and  maintaining  the 
canal. 

These  changes  are  necessary  not  because 
of  failure  but  because  of  success;  not  be- 
cause of  backwardness  but  because  of  prog- 
ress. The  age  before  us  is  an  age  of  larger, 
faster  ships.  It  Is  an  age  of  friendly  partner- 
ship among  the  nations  concerned  with  the 
traffic  between  the  oceans.  This  new  age  re- 
quires new  arrangements. 

The  strength  of  our  American  system  is 
that  we  have  always  tried  to  understand  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  We  have  been 
at  our  best  when  we  have  been  both  bold  and 
prudent  in  moving  forward.  The  planning 
of  a  new  canal  and  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  are  Just  such  bold  and  prudent  steps. 
So  let  us  today  in  friendship  take  them 
together. 


Janttast  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Stephen  Ailes, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrftart:   Since  returning  to 
Washington,  I  have  examined  the  recently 


pubUshed  "Subject  Catalog  of  the  Special 
Panama  Collection  of  the  Canal  Zone  Li- 
brary-Museum." Its  purpose,  as  expressed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  In  his 
approval  dated  January  30,  1964,  Is  to  let 
"scholars  and  researchers  everywhere"  know 
of  its  existence. 

As  a  close  student  of  Interoceanlc  canal 
history  and  problems,  I  recognize  the  work 
Involved  In  producing  this  volumnloxis  com- 
pilation and  the  advantages  of  having  such 
data  easily  available.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, I  would  be  happy  to  be  the  first  to 
commend  the  compilers.  However,  certain 
of  the  catalog's  features  impel  me,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  has  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  over  a  period 
of  years  has  made  many  addresses  on  all 
key  elements  in  the  Panama  Canal  equation, 
as  recorded  in  the  attached  documentation, 
to  protest  what  has  been  done  under  the 
guise  aiding  scholarship. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
tabulation  in  subparagraph  3  on  page  vll 
and  the  inclusion  of  41  cards  on  the  so-called 
sea-level  canal  (pp.  46-48)  clearly  indicate 
that  the  main  object  of  the  publication  is 
massive  propaganda  in  support  of  a  predeter- 
mined sea-level  project  in  the  Canal  Zone — 
an  undertaking  long  sought  by  dredging 
combines,  manufacturers  of  heavy  earth- 
moving  machinery,  and  a  limited  nimaber  of 
professional  engineers,  but  opposed  by  many 
experienced  ship-canal  engineers,  nuclear 
warfare  and  other  qualified  experts. 

Though  the  catalog  very  properly  lists 
some  Important  statements  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  can  find  only  one 
Instance  (p.  313)  in  which  an  address  by  me 
is  indexed:  "John  F.  Stevens:  Basic  Architect 
of  the  Panama  Canal."  This  1956  paper  of 
mine  was  merely  historical  and  not  related  to 
current  canal  questions;  whereas  the  many 
other  addresses  and  statements  made  by  me 
in  the  Congress  on  acute  canal  problems  are 
absolutely  ignored  and  excluded  from  the 
catalog. 

As  my  contributions  often  made  banner 
headlines  in  isthmian  newspapers  and   are 
well    known   In   both   the   Canal   Zone   and 
Republic  of  Panama,  I  must  believe  that  such 
excliislon  from  the  collection  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  an  Innocent  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  compilers.    Instead,  It  must  have 
been  a  deliberately  planned  affront  by  high 
administrative  officials  not  only  to  me  per- 
sonally but  also  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which,  on  occasion,  has  overwhelmingly 
approved  my  stand.     Moreover,  no  process 
could  be  better  calculated  to  nullify  the  pub- 
lished   purpose    of    the    catalog    to    supply 
citations    of    authoritative    Information    to 
scholars  and  researchers  everywhere,  who  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  know  the  whole  story  of 
current  problems  and  not  just  a  jyart  of  It. 
To   provide   perspective,   attention   is   In- 
vited to  the  following  facts: 

(a)  The  mass  news  media  of  the  United 
States  has  steadily  Ignored  for  years  all 
objective  and  forthright  addresses  in  the 
Congress  on  Interoceanlc  canal  problems  and 
this  has  apparently  been  Induced  by  the  atti- 
tude of  administrative  offlcials. 

(b)  Most  recent  major  canal  publicity  has 
been  either  that  supporting  the  surrender 
of  U.S.  sovra^ignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  or  for  the  construction  of  an 
alleged  sea-level  canal  of  vast  proportions. 

(c)  The  June  4,  1964,  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  when  both  you  and  I  testified, 
were  never  published,  although  request 
therefor  was  duly  made. 

(d)  The  House  of  Representatives,  under 
gag-rule  procedure  on  September  1,  1964, 
passed  S.  2701,  88th  Congress,  without  the 
benefit  of  indispensable  background  infor- 
mation in  published  hearings. 

(e)  The  subject  catalog  does  not  list  any 
of  my  relevant  addresses,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  sovereignty. 
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security,  and  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  sequence  cannot  be  ac- 
cidental but  forms  a  sinister  pattern  of  sup- 
pression comparable  to  that  in  a  proletarian 
dictatorship  rather  than  In  a  nation  with 
a  constitution  guaranteeing  legislative  In- 
dependence based  on  complete  resource  in- 
formation. Moreover,  it  Is  a  serious  reflec- 
tion on  the  character  and  patriotism  of  those 
with  supervisory  responsibility  over  Its  prep- 
aration, and  no  doubt  will  be  so  considered 
In  the  Congress  when  the  facts  are  known. 

In  this  general  connection,  the  practice  of 
concealing  knowledge  of  vital  facts  from  the 
public  in  representations  concerning  the  so- 
called  sea  level  project  is  strikingly  Illus- 
trated by  the  data  issued  In  support  of  the 
alleged  vulnerability  of  the  present  high- 
level-lock  canal  with  complete  omission  of 
the  greater  vulnerability,  in  effect,  of  the 
Gaillard  Cut.  Thus,  erroneous  assumption 
that  only  a  canal  at  sea  level  would  be 
"secure."  This  propaganda  does  not  stress 
the  fact  that  a  "sea  level"  undertaking  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  require  massive  tidal  locks 
and  many  miles  of  lateral  dams  and  spill- 
ways on  both  sides  of  the  main  channel.  Nor 
does  it  recognize  that  the  major  vulnerable 
feature  of  either  the  present  canal  or  of  any 
sea-level  design  at  or  near  the  present  site,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  cut.  The  "sea  level"  de- 
sign, in  fact,  by  substantially  deepening  and 
lengthening  the  cut  would  greatly  increase 
the  vulnerability  on  this  score. 

As  regards  slides,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  1957-60  Board  of  Consultants,  in  Its  final 
report,  voiced  the  view  that  a  sea  level  is 
probably  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  canal 
problem,  it  did  express  doubt  of  the  ability 
to  carry  out  "any  reasonable  plan"  for  a  sea- 
level  canal  in  the  Canal  Zone  without  serious 
dangers  of  prolonged  interruption  to  traffic 
at  the  time  of  cutover  (H.  Rept.  1960,  86th 
Cong.,  p.  5),  a  highly  qualifying  objection 
that  is  utterly  Ignored  In  all  propaganda  in 
support  of  the  sea  level  project  Involving  the 
present  site.  Experienced  ship  canal  engi- 
neers have  corroborated  this  warning,  which 
should  not  be,  but  is  being.  Ignored.  In  view 
of  what  occTirred  in  preparation  of  the  cata- 
log, it  is  possible  that  you  have  not  been 
supplied  such  information. 

In  making  this  protest,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
wish  to  stress  most  earnestly  that  I  do  not 
blame  any  hard-working  employees  who  may 
have  carried  out  orders  or  may  not  have  un- 
derstood the  significance  involved.  I  do  con- 
demn higher  administrative  authority  for 
what  Is,  in  Its  effect,  a  classic  example  of 
bibliographic  sabotage. 

Because  of  the  transcendent  Importance  of 
the  canal  question,  I  trust  that  you,  as  the 
Special  Representative  of  the  President 
charged  with  supervision  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise,  will  assume  charge  of  this 
matter  in  a  way.  I  am  sure,  that  Secretaries 
Taft,  Rooti  or  Hughes  would  have  done  and 
arrange  either  for  the  Issue  of  a  suitable  sup- 
plement to  the  catalog  for  all  purchasers  or 
for  its  withdrawal  from  circulation  and  re- 
vision, so  as  to  make  available  all  pertinent 
information  in  the  premises,  including  con- 
gressional addresses  and  discussions.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  withholding  of  vital 
information  from  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic by  administrative  authorities  has  also 
governed  presentations  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject. 

In  addition,  I  desire  information  on  how 
the  publication  of  the  subject  catalog  was 
financed,   what  funds  were  used,  by  whose 
authority,  and  the  amounts  thereof. 
An  early  reply  is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 


Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood  :  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
letter  of  January  25,  1965,  concerning  the 
"Subject  Catalog  of  the  Special  Panama  Col- 
lection of  the  Canal  Zone  Library-Museum," 
pubUshed  In  1964. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  pub- 
lication of  this  subject  catalog  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  the  following  de- 
tails are  provided  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tions. 

The  subject  catalog  was  published  by  G.  K. 
Hall  &  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. The  project  resulted  from  a  casual 
meeting  between  the  librarian-curator  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Library-Museum  and  a  represent- 
ative of  the  G.  K.  Hall  Co.  during  the  course 
of  an  American  Library  Association  Confer- 
ence. The  G.  K.  Hall  Co.  undertook  publica- 
tion of  the  subject  catalog  on  its  own  initia- 
tive purely  as  a  commercial  venture,  in  view 
of  the  timeliness  of  the  subject  matter. 
Since  information  contained  in  a  library 
catalog  is  public  information  available  to 
anyone,  there  was  no  objection  to  such  a  ven- 
ture. 

With  reference  to  the  material  contained  in 
the  subject  catalog,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  catalog  was  not  Intended  to  be  a 
bibliography  bat  a  working  card  file  of  ma- 
terials acquired  through  purchase  and  dona- 
tion for  the  Panama  Collection  from  1914  to 
January  30,  1964.  Your  addresses  and  state- 
ments concerning  the  Panama  Canal  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
are  part  of  the  Canal  Zone  Library's  collec- 
tion of  the  Record  and  covered  by  the  com- 
prehensive index  of  the  Record  itself.  As  a 
matter  of  normal  procedure,  and  In  the  inter- 
est of  economy,  items  appearing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  are  not  catalogued  sepa- 
rately in  the  Special  Panama  Collection  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  in  which  the  library  re- 
ceives sei>arate  reprints  as  donations  from 
the  authors.  These  separate  reprints  when 
received  are  entered  in  the  Special  Panama 
Collection  card  catalog  and  as  a  result  ap- 
peared in  the  reproduction  by  G.  K.  Hall  &  Co. 

In  summary,  the  subject  catalog  was  in 
no  way  Intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  bibliog- 
raphy. It  merely  represents  a  gradual  ac- 
cumulation over  many  yea.rs  of  books,  clip- 
pings, pamphlets  and  other  Items  not  nor- 
mally available  through  Indexes  and  refer- 
ence materials  found  in  any  library  of  com- 
parable size.  There  was  no  cost  to  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  or  Panama  Canal  Co.  for 
the  publication  of  the  subject  catalog  since 
it  was  entirely  a  private  venture  of  the  G.  K. 
Hall  &  Co.  In  addition,  no  Instructions  of 
guidance  were  given  to  the  librarian -curator 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Library  Museum  by  her 
supervisor  at  any  level  concerning  form  or 
content  of  the  catalog. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose 
of  this  special  catalog,  and  trust  that  the 
above  information  will  assist  in  rectifying 
any  erroneous  Impressions  that  may  have 
been  imparted. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Stephen  Ailes, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

March  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Stephen  Axles, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  studied  your 
letter  of  February  17,  1965,  concerning  my 
protests  over  the  "Subject  Catalog  of  the 
Special  Panama  Collection  of  the  Canal 
Zone — Museum"  published  in  1964  by  G.  K. 


Hall  Co.   with   the  formal  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

As  to  your  conclusion  that  there  waa  a 
misunderstanding,  I  understood  too  well,  and 
regret  that  I  found  your  reply  not  only  lui- 
responsive  but  also  evasive.  Your  statement 
that  there  were  "no  Instructions  or  guidance" 
given  the  compiler  "at  any  level"  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  Government  as  to  "form  or  con' 
tent"  in  a  work  of  this  Importance  is.  In  ef. 
feet,  a  disguised  effort  to  pass  to  a  sub- 
ordinate the  responsibility  that  must  be 
borne  by  the  Governor. 

Accordingly,  I  reiterate  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1965,  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 


President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Message  to 
the  Congress,  February  19,  1906 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  thereon,  together  with  a 
letter  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens.  Both  the  Board  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers and  the  Canal  Commission  divide  In 
their  report.  The  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  eight  in  number,  in- 
cluding the  five  foreign  engineers,  favor  a 
sea-level  canal,  and  one  member  of  the  Canal 
Commission,  Admiral  Endicott,  takes  the 
same  view.  Five  of  the  eight  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
and  five  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  favor  the  lock  canal,  and  so  does 
Chief  Engineer  Stevens.  The  Secretary  of 
War  recommends  a  lock  canal  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  Canal  Commission.  After 
careful  study  of  the  papers  submitted  and 
full  and  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  I  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American  en- 
gineers on  the  Consulting  Board  and  on  the 
Commission  by  a  more  than  two  to  one  ma- 
jority favor  the  lock  canal,  whereas  the  for- 
eign engineers  are  a  unit  against  It.  I  think 
this  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  Old  World  Is 
the  Suez  Canal,  a  sea-level  canal,  whereas 
the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  New  World  is  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  a  lock  canal.  Al- 
though the  latter,  the  Soo,  Is  closed  to  navi- 
gation during  the  winter  months,  it  carries 
annually  three  times  the  traffic  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  In  my  judgment  the  very  able  argu- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Is  vitiated  by  their  failure 
to  pay  proper  heed  to  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Soo 
Canal.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  as  the 
Commission  points  out,  that  there  is  no 
question  of  building  what  has  been  pictur- 
esquely termed  "the  Straits  of  Panama";  that 
Is,  a  waterway  through  which  the  largest 
vessels  could  go  with  safety  at  uninterrupted 
high  speed.  Both  the  sea-level  canal  and 
the  proposed  lock  canal  would  be  too  narrow 
and  shallow  to  be  called  with  any  truthful- 
ness a  strait,  or  to  have  any  of  the  properties 
of  a  wide,  deep  water  strip.  Both  of  them 
would  be  canals,  pure  and  simple.  Each  type 
has  certain  disadvantages  and  certain  ad- 
vantages. But.  In  my  Judgment,  the  disad- 
vantages are  fewer  and  the  advantages  very 
much  greater  In  the  case  of  a  lock  canal  sub- 
stantially as  proposed  In  the  papers  for- 
warded herewith;  and  I  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  chief  engineer,  who 
will  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  mighty  engineering  feat,  and  who  has 
therefore  a  peculiar  personal  Interest  in  judg- 
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me  aright.  Is  emphatically  and  earnestly  in 
favor  of  the  lock-canal  project  and  against 
the  sea-level  project. 

A  careful  study  of  the  reports  seems  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  facts:  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  In 
the  event  of  war,  the  running  expenses,  apart 
from  the  heavy  cost  of  Interest  on  the 
amount  employed  to  build  it,  would  be  less, 
and  for  small  ships  the  time  of  transit  would 
probably  be  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lock  canal  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  thereabouts 
would  not  cost  much  more  than  half  as  much 
to  build  and  could  be  built  in  about  half  the 
time,  while  there  would  be  very  much  less 
risk  connected  with  building  It,  and  for  large 
ships  the  transit  would  be  quicker;  while, 
taking  into  account  the  interest  on  the 
amount  saved  in  building,  the  actual  cost 
of  maintenance  would  be  less.  After  being 
built  It  would  be  easier  to  enlarge  the  lock 
canal  than  the  sea-level  canal.  Moreover, 
what  has  been  actually  demonstrated  In 
making  and  operating  the  great  lock  canal. 
the  Soo,  a  more  important  artery  of  traffic 
than  the  great  sea-level  canal,  the  Suez,  goes 
to  support  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of 
the  Consulting  Board  of  Engineers  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
as  to  the  superior  safety,  feasibility,  and 
desirability  of  building  a  lock  canal  at 
Panama. 

The  law  now  on  our  statute  books  seems 
to  contemplate  a  lock  canal.  In  my  Judg- 
ment a  lock  canal,  as  herein  recommended,  is 
advisable.  If  the  Congress  directs  that  a  sea- 
level  canal  be  constructed  its  direction  will, 
of  course,  be  carried  out.  Otherwise  the 
canal  will  be  built  on  substantially  the  plan 
for  a  lock  canal  outlined  by  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  such  changes  being  made,  of 
course,  as  may  be  found  actually  necessary, 
including  possibly  the  change  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  site  of  the 
dam  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  February  19,  1906. 

IPubllc  Law  88-609,  78  Stat.  990,  88th  Cong., 
Sept.  22,  1964] 

S.  2701 
An  act  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  five  men  from 
private  life,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study,  including  necessary 
on-site  sxirveys,  and  considering  national  de- 
fense, foreign  relations.  Intercoastal  ship- 
ping, Interoceanlc  shipping,  and  such  other 
matters  as  they  may  determine  to  be  Im- 
portant, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
feasibility  of,  and  the  most  suitable  site  for, 
the  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  the 
best  means  of  constructing  such  a  canal, 
whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear  excava- 
tion, and  the  estimated  cost  thereof.  The 
President  shall  designate  as  Chairman  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  to  obtain  such  services  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  Atigust  2,  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  55a) . 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  on 
July  31,  1965,  with  respect  to  its  progress, 


and  each  year  thereafter  until  the  comple- 
tion of  its  duties.  The  President  shall  submit 
such  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as 
he  deems  advisable.  The  Commission  shall 
continue  until  the  President  determines  that 
its  duties  are  completed,  but  not  later  than 
June  30,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $17,500,000. 

Approved  September  22,  1964. 

Legislative  history: 

House  Report  No.  1706  (Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries) . 

Senate  Report  No.  968  (Committee  on 
Commerce) . 

Congressional  Record,  volume  110  (1964) : 
March  30,  considered  and  fyassed  Senate; 
August  12,  considered  in  House;  September  1, 
considered  and  passed  House,  amended;  Sep- 
tember 8,  Senate  concurred  In  House  amend- 
ments. 

[89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
H.R.  4871 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
15,  1965,  Mr.  Flood  introduced  the  following 
bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.) 
A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  commission  is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),  and  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  One  member 
shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line 
(active  or  retired)  of  the  United  States 
Army;  one  member  shall  be  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the 
United  States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be 
a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or 
retired)  of  the  United  States  Air  Force;  one 
member  shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  (retired)  of  the 
United  States  Army;  and  seven  members 
from  civil  life,  four  of  whom  shall  be  persons 
learned  and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  from  civil  life  as  Chairman, 
and  shall  fill  all  vacancies  on  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  same  manner  as  original  appoint- 
ments are  made.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  upon  the  completion  of  its 
work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$28,500  per  annum,  each;  but  the  members 
appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensation, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
will  make  their  total  compensation  from  the 
United  States  $28,500  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  and  study  of  all  problems 
involved  or  arising  in  connection  with  plans 
or  proposals  for — 

(1)  an  Increase  in  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  third  locks 
project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  In 
the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modification  or 
design  of  the  existing  facilities; 


(2)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

(3 )  the  construction  and  ownership,  by  the 
United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(4)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(5)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which  may 
be  deemed  essential  hereunder;  and 

(6)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of  the 
undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
officials;  and  the  Commission  is  given  power 
to  designate  and  authorize  any  member,  or 
other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  wit- 
nesses, take  evidence,  procure  information 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and 
records  which  the  Commission  may  deem 
relevant  or  material  for  the  purposes  herein 
named.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area 
under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the  results 
and  conclusions  of  its  Investigations  and 
studies  hereunder,  with  recommendations; 
and  may,  in  its  discretion,  submit  Interim 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning  the  progress  of  Its  work.  Such 
fijial  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(2)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
in  its  final  report;  and 

(3)  such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projects  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  a  sec- 
retary and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions,  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  receive  compensation  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  advis- 
ers deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary 
hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  in 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  55a;  and 
may  make  expenditures.  In  accordance  with 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  for  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Commission  and 
its  employees  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business;   for  rent  of 
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quarters  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  else- 
where; for  personal  services  at  the  seat  of 
government,  or  elsewhere;  and  for  printing 
and  binding  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
adequate  functions  of  the  Commission  here- 
under. All  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
or  such  other  official  of  the  Commission  as 
the  Commission  may  designate. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans"  (Public  Law  88-609,  78  Stat.  990). 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

Statement  by  the  President,  September  24, 
1964 

I  have  approved  a  bill  to  provide  for  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  a  great  engineer- 
ing achievement.  It  has  served  world  com- 
merce for  50  years.  It  has  been  a  major 
source  of  income  for  Panama's  economic  and 
social  development.  It  has  been  a  key  link 
In  our  security  arrangements.  But  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future,  we 
must  begin  now  to  think  In  terms  of  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  United  States,  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  world  for  a  sea  level 
canal  across  the  American  Isthmus. 

Construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  presents 
formidable  obstacles  even  after  a  suitable 
Bite  is  selected.  There  are  enormous  tech- 
nical problems  and  complex  and  tnter-re- 
lated  political,  military  and  economic  con- 
siderations that  must  be  weighed.  Under 
this  bill  the  task  will  be  undertaken  by  a 
five-member  commission,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  annual  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Commission's  work  submitted 
to  the  Congress  through  the  President. 

This  authorization  will  permit  the  study 
to  get  underway.  Equally  Important,  how- 
ever, Is  appropriation  of  necessary  imple- 
menting funds.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
act  promptly  on  the  supplemental  request 
of  $5  million  for  this  piirpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsxjnaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Buch.\nan]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  fine  city  of  Birmingham. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that,  through  the 
press,  the  people  of  my  State  and  of  my 
city  have,  over  a  period  of  time,  been 
painted  in  a  far  different  light  from  that 
which  I  have  knouTi  them  to  be  as  I  have 
grown  up  in  their  midst. 

The  people  of  Birmingham  and  of  Ala- 
bama are  in  overwhelming  majority  fine 
Americans.  They  are  in  majority  Chris- 
tian people.  They  are  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. They  are  fairminded  citizens. 
They  are  among  the  finest  people  of  this 
land. 

But  In  my  city,  as  in  many  major  cities 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  certain 
criminal  element,  a  vicious  element 
which  constitutes  the  worst  enemy  to  the 


South  in  the  present  context  and  in  the 
present  crisis — I  speak  of  those  ■  who 
preach  bigotry,  who  practice  intolerance 
and  violence  and  terrorism. 

It  is  with  a  saddened  heart  that  I  rec- 
ognize this  minute  minority  has  again 
perpetrated  an  act  of  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence in  my  city  this  morning  and  last 
night. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  bombs 
which  were  planted  in  Birmingham  with- 
in the  last  24  hours  were  either  the  work 
of  a  madman — and  this  is  most  likely — 
or  the  work  of  vicious  criminals  having 
nothing  to  do  with  that  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  my  city  and  of 
my  State. 

Like  all  Alabamians  and  all  Americans, 
I  am  most  anxious  that  those  who  are 
guilty  of  such  crimes  shall  be  brought  to 
justice,  shall  be  tried,  shall  be  convicted 
and  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  No  Americans  wish  this  more  than 
the  Americans  who  live  in  Alabama  and 
in  cities  like  my  city,  cities  that  have 
known  great  travail,  that  are  going 
through  a  time  of  trouble  but  whose  peo- 
ple are  fully  able  and  fully  willing  to 
work  out  their  problems  locally  and  with 
their  leadership  and  who  deplore  the  acts 
by  criminals  in  their  midst  which  serve 
to  blacken  the  good  name  of  our  State 
and  of  our  city. 

Because  we  have  this  criminal  minor- 
ity in  the  Deep  South,  I  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  from  the  very  outset  have  sup- 
ported an  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  by  that  body. 

Many  Americans  have  believed 
through  the  years  that  the  Klan  was 
guilty  of  preaching  bigotry  and  of  per- 
petrating acts  of  violence  and  terrorism. 
If  this  organization  is  not  guilty  of  these 
things,  then  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
investigation  by  any  congressional  body. 
If  the  Klan  is  guilty,  then  the  investiga- 
tion is  mandatory.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  see  this  take  place,  because  I  am  anx- 
ious to  demonstrate,  perhaps  through 
this  investigation  and  the  things  sur- 
rounding it,  among  other  things,  that 
the  overwhelming  majo'rity  of  the  people 
of  my  State  stand  out  in  bold  relief  to 
the  criminal  minority  perpetrating  such 
acts.  This  may  also  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  extent  of  the  Klan's  involvement. 
I  note  from  my  mail  that  there  have 
been  some  who  interpreted  certain  re- 
marks I  made  to  the  press  recently  as 
indicating  some  support  of  this  Klan  or- 
ganization. I  did.  Mr.  Speaker,  defend 
the  right  of  four  Americans  accused  of 
a  crime — accused  but  not  convicted  and 
not  tried  by  any  jury  in  this  land.  I  de- 
fended their  right  to  be  presumed  inno- 
cent until  declared  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
their  peers.  I  protested  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
apparently  pointing  a  finger  of  guilt  at 
four  Americans  who  had  not  been  tried 
for  any  crime.  I  protested  that  this  was 
a  violation  of  their  civil,  of  their  human, 
and  of  their  basic  American  rights,  be- 
cause perhaps  the  most  basic  right  of  all 
is  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  Every 
citizen  of  every  race  and  of  every  reli- 
gion has  a  right  to  be  presumed  inno- 


cent until  convicted,  and  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury  of  his  peers. 

I  did  not  defend  in  this  statement, 
however,  bigotry  or  violence  or  terrorism 
or  murder,  all  of  which  I  deplore. 

The  Pi-esident  in  his  statement  sur- 
rounding this  event  had  some  things  to 
say  about  the  fact  that  he  had  always 
fought  the  Klan  and  that  his  father  had 
always  fought  the  Klan.    It  might  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  during  the  Klan  out- 
break after  World  War  I  my  father,  as 
a  young  pastor,  opposed  the  Klan  and 
refused  to  support  their  movement.   He 
was  threatened  by  certain  individuals 
with  being  blackballed,  and  with  never 
receiving  another  church.    He  told  them 
to  put  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  list  and 
said  that  iie  was  willing  to  stand  up  for 
his  convictions  at  any  price.    They  were, 
of  coiu-se,  unable  to  fulfill  their  threats. 
Again  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  when 
there  were  outbreaks  of  violence  and  ter- 
rorism which  were  believed  to  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Klan,  my  father  led  or  was 
one  of  those  who  led  the  movement  in 
my  State  for  the  organization  of  a  citi- 
zens committee  of  500  which  worked  to 
bring  to  Alabama  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting passed  through  our  legislature  a 
measure  which  unmasked  the  Klan  and 
all  like  organizations.   Out  of  this  period 
came  certain  measures  concerning  dem- 
onstrations   and    parades    which    were 
aimed  not  at  Negro  demonstrators  but  at 
the  Klan,  which  are  the  same  measures 
which  have  been  violated  by  Negro  dem- 
onstrators in  recent  days.    I  have  before 
me  and  I  will  request  permission  to  in- 
clude in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of 
April  24,  1950,  in  which  my  father,  then 
as    pastor    of    the    Southside    Baptist 
Church     in     Birmingham,     spoke    out 
against  terrorism  and  violence  when  a 
new  series  of  such  activities  had  broken 
out  in  my  State. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  dispatch  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  dispatch  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Associated  Press  Dispatch.  Birmingham 
Ala.,  Apr.  24.  1950] 

Alabama  Pastob  Demands  Halt  on  Bombing 
OP  Negro  Homes 

An  angry  white  pastor  says  Federal  help 
should  be  requested,  if  necessary,  to  catch 
the  criminals  responsible  for  dynamite  at- 
tacks on  Birmingham  Negro  homes. 

Dr.  John  Buchanan  Issued  the  statement 
yesterday  while  city  and  county  officers 
staged  an  all-out  Investigation  of  the  second 
dynamiting  in  10  days.  Four  city  detectives 
were  assigned  fuU  time  to  the  case. 

Six  bombings,  most  of  them  violent  blasts 
that  alarmed  a  wide  area,  have  gone  un- 
solved since  the  first  occurred  13  months  ago. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  a  Baptist  minister,  said  In 
part,  "I  think  it's  time  for  the  right-think- 
ing citizenship  of  Birmingham  to  begin  to 
mobilize  sentiment  again  behind  the  forces 
of  decency  and  law  and  order,  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  these  irresponsible  criminals.  If  the 
local  police  authority  are  not  able  to  find 
the  violator,  they  should  call  upon  the  State 
forces,  and  If  necessary,  the  Federal  forces, 
to  apprehend  these  law  violators." 

Dr.  Buchanan  Is  pastor  of  the  large  South- 
side  Baptist  Church  and  an  official  of  tbe 
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citizens  committee  of  500.  The  committee 
was  organized  last  year  after  an  outbreak  of 
floggings,  and  cross-burnings  by  hooded 
bands.  It  supported  officers  attempting  to 
crush  the  outbreak  of  lawlessness. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  'Mr.  Speaker,  this 
has  represented  throughout  the  years  the 
position  of  responsible  people  of  the 
South  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  my  State  and  region  in  de- 
ploring acts  of  terrorism  and  violence  and 
standing  up  for  the  basic  rights  of  all 
Americans  and  in  standing  up  for  law  and 
order.  The  people  of  the  South  have,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anyone  can  imagine 
who  has  not  lived  there,  lived  in  basic 
friendship  and  respect  for  one  another. 
There  has  always  existed  in  the  Deep 
South  a  basic  attitude  of  respect  and 
friendship  between  people  of  the  two  ma- 
jor racial  groups  there.  Problems  be- 
tween major  racial  groups  living  within 
the  same  area  are  not  exclusive  to  the 
South.  They  are  as  old  as  time  and  as 
wide  as  the  world  and  wherever  a  similar 
situation  has  existed,  problems  have  de- 
veloped. We  have  not  found  perfect  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  and  we  have  not 
been  guiltless  in  our  human  relationships 
in  the  Deep  South,  but  I  believe  there  has 
been  and  there  is  within  States  like  Ala- 
bama, a  basis,  a  rock  of  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  on  which  we  ourselves 
can  build  a  better  future  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  and  the  diffi- 
culty lies  not  only  in  the  activities  of  that 
vicious  criminal  minority  within  our 
State  which  disturbs  the  peace  and  com- 
mits acts  of  violence  against  citizens  of 
our  State  and  against  other  persons  visit- 
ing our  State — the  difficulty  is  not  re- 
stricted to  this  group  but  goes  beyond 
the  criminal  minority  in  the  South  and 
stems  from  the  greatest  threat  this  coun- 
try faces  now  or  has  ever  faced;  namely, 
the  threat  of  world  communism  which  is 
also  involved  in  this  difficult  situation 
in  the  South.  This  has  been  a  primary 
target  of  the  Communist  movement  for  a 
long  time.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  so  said,  and 
there  is  much  evidence  that  because  of 
its  unique  value  as  propaganda  the  civil 
rights  movement,  with  many  absolutely 
honest  people  and  people  who  are  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  Negro  rights,  neverthe- 
less, has  been  a  prime  target  of  Commu- 
nist activity. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists have  had  a  field  day  in  fomenting 
strife  and  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  situ- 
ation in  tense  areas  and  in  times  of  crisis 
in  the  Deep  South. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  asked  many  times 
whether  in  fact  Communists  are  in- 
volved in  this  movement.  I  suspect  the 
only  answer  I  have  as  far  as  documen- 
tation is  concerned  is  this,  that  if  I  were 
a  Communist  I  think  the  first  place  I 
would  have  gone  to  is  right  down  there, 
to  stir  things  up  with  all  the  other 
niarchers  and  people  who  have  been  in- 
truding down  there,  trying  to  separate 


our  people,  trying  to  create  discord 
among  the  people  of  America,  because 
I  think  that  is  the  prime  target  of  the 
Commimists  of  this  world  and  of  this 
country.  So  if  I  had  been  a  Communist 
I  am  sure  I  would  have  been  right  there 
trying  to  stir  up  strife  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  sure  the  Corrununists  have 
not  passed  up  this  opportunity  to  take 
a  further  poke  at  this  fine  country  of 
ours. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  And  may  I 
add  that  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
those  affiliated  with  Communist-front 
organizations  and  identified  with  the 
Communist  Party  have  in  fact  been  ac- 
tive in  Alabama  in  recent  days.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  those  who  participated 
in  demonstrations  are  Communists  by 
any  means,  or  Communist  sjnnpathizers. 
Some  were  there  with  the  purest  motives, 
I  am  sure,  some  who  have  a  legitimate 
interest  in  Negro  rights;  indeed,  many 
may  be  in  this  classification.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  should  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  world  communism  is  out  to 
destroy  our  whole  society  and  to  wage 
propaganda  war  against  us  at  any  point 
of  vulnerability  and  is  out  to  do  any- 
thing in  its  power  to  make  our  country 
look  wrong,  look  worse  than  it  is,  even 
in  those  areas  of  weakness,  and  that 
they  have  been  active  in  this  area  in 
American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  armouncing  our 
decision  to  investigate  the  Klan,  which 
decision  I  fully  support  and  have  sup- 
ported, said  this: 

There  are  other  racial  agitators  at  work 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  committee 
is  aware  that  Communist  influence  Is  at 
work  In  this  field.  These  Communists  have 
no  honest  Interest  in  civil  rights.  Their 
aim  Is  to  promote  racial  discord,  to  tear 
down  and  subvert. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  any 
person  or  organizations  can  be  treated 
as  sacrosanct  and  immune  from  a  close 
look  as  to  Communist  Infiuence  and  in- 
filtration any  more  than  I  believe  that 
certain  persons  can  be  declared  immune 
to  law.  I  am  deeply  disturbed,  as  I  have 
said,  to  have  heard  a  very  outstanding 
leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement  state 
on  national  television  that  he  will  decide 
which  laws  he  will  obey  or  disobey  de- 
pending on  what  he  considers  just  or 
unjust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
doctrine  and  it  is  one  which  we  cannot 
permit  to  prevail  in  our  land  lest  we  lose 
liberty  for  all  of  our  people  and  unless 
our  whole  system  of  law  is  undermined 
by  this  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience. 
Nothing  could  enhance  the  Communist 
movement  more  than  that  we  widely  be- 
lieve and  practice  civil  disobedience.  It 
could  bring  about  the  total  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  in  our  society. 

May  I  say  in  connection  with  this  that 
I  have  absolute  faith  in  the  character 
and  in  the  Importance  of  our  local  law- 
enforcement  officers.  I  am  glad  that  my 
city  of  Birmingham  has  one  of  the  finest 
police  forces  In  this  country.  They  are 
men  of  character  and  of  restraint  and 
men  of  whom  I  am  deeply  proud.    I  am 


glad  that  In  this  tense  time  we  have  such 
men  protecting  my  family  and  protecting 
the  families  of  my  neighbors.  I  think 
that  it  is  time  that  this  country  learn 
more  resr>ect  for  its  police  officers,  its 
local  law-enforcement  officers.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  one  of  us,  not  only  some 
of  us,  to  obey  the  law.  Federal,  State, 
and  local. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  as  a  citizen  of 
the  Deep  South  and  as  a  Representative 
of  a  district  of  the  Deep  South  in  abso- 
lute equality  of  opportunity  for  all  peo- 
ple and  in  equal  and  exact  justice  under 
the  law.  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  I  shall  do  so  for  every  citi- 
zen of  my  district  and  for  every  citizen  of 
America,  regardless  of  race  or  the  region 
in  which  he  lives.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  we  are  developing  a  double  stand- 
ard in  our  outlook  toward  people,  toward 
States,  and  toward  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the 
South  are  caused  by  people  \\ithin  the 
South  and  by  people  who  are  out  not  to 
help  but  to  hurt  the  basic  cause  of  civil 
rights  in  this  country,  and  I  speak  of  the 
Communist  involvement,  but  there  are 
other  people  who  also  contribute  to  our 
travail.  These  are  well-intentioned  peo- 
ple who  want  to  help  and  who  in  many 
cases  have  flooded  into  our  State  with  a 
desire  to  help,  but  who  have  only  com- 
plicated problems  which  they  cannot 
solve  and  have  hurt  rather  than  helped 
the  cause  they  seek  to  ser^'e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
citizens  of  our  land  understand  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people  are  law-abiding  people,  who  want 
to  do  what  is  fair  and  who  want  to  solve 
our  problems  locally  with  local  leader- 
ship. We  want  the  basic  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  American  citizens  to  be 
fully  shared  by  people  of  every  race,  of 
every  color,  and  of  every  creed.  To  give 
our  citizens  reasonable  opportunity  to 
work  toward  this  end,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  we  have  a  moratorium  on 
demonstrations  in  Alabama  and  relief 
from  further  invasions  by  citizens  frwn 
other  States,  however  well-intentioned, 
whose  actions  contribute  greatly  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Negro  citizens  of  Alabama  to  take  a  new 
look  at  their  leadership.  I  do  not  know 
anyone  in  Alabama  who  goes  into  a 
church  and  in  the  pulpit  of  that  church 
would  stand  to  make  obscene  remarks 
and  would  advocate  un-Christian  ac- 
tions. Yet  this  has  happened  quite  re- 
cently in  Alabama,  and  I  read  from  the 
Birmingham  News  of  March  28  the  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  incident  when  James  Por- 
man,  secretary  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  did  this.  The 
article  states  that  he  has  been  one  of 
those  pressuring  King  to  step  more  mlli- 
tantly  in  the  integration  movement,  and 
I  quote: 

And,  as  If  to  complement  his  own  radical 
tact,  he  often  slips  off  Into  crude  profane 
language,  even  obscene. 

One  speech  Porman  made  at  the  Beulab 
Baptist  Church  In  Montgomery  Is  a  good 
example.  From  the  church  pulpit,  and  with 
white  and  Negro  women  and  ministers  In 
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the  audience,  Forman  used  a  word  straight 
from  the  back  alleys. 

If  the  Negro  isn't  given  his  place  at  the 
table  of  democracy  with  the  rest  of  the 
American  people,  FoAnan  shouted,  it's  time 
"for  us  to  knock  the  •  •  *  legs  off  the 
table." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  Christian  people,  it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  pulpit.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gutter.  This  is  not  the 
language  which  can  help  our  people,  nor 
is  this  the  language  of  nonviolence.  It 
is  not  the  language  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  quote,  if  you  please, 
appropriate  language  for  the  pulpit,  and 
redemptive  and  constructive  language  to 
meet  this  problem  of  human  relations  in 
the  Deep  South : 

The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love.  Joy,  peace, 
long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance;  against  such  there 
is  no  law. 

I  have  found  these  qualities  in  the  lives 
of  many  Negro  citizens  of  Alabama,  I 
have  found  these  qualities  in  the  lives 
of  many  Caucasian  citizens  in  my  State. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  my  State, 
manifesting  the  spirit  that  is  here  de- 
scribed, can  work  together  towai'd  the 
solution  of  our  problems.  But  we  can- 
not be  aided  by  leaders  who,  under  the 
cloak  of  nonviolence,  bring  vulgarity  and 
obscenity  of  action  and  words  into  our 
State  and  our  pulpits,  and  who  would 
lead  our  people  down  the  pathway  of 
strife  and  of  hatred. 

May  I  point  out  that  another  very  out- 
standing leader.  Martin  Luther  King, 
has  quite  recently  advocated  the  boy- 
cotting of  the  entire  State  of  Alabama, 
the  guilty  with  the  innocent,  the  good 
with  the  bad,  a  boycott  of  all  of  our 
State  and  of  all  of  our  people  because 
of  the  terrible  actions  of  a  vicious  mi- 
nority within  our  State.  He  has  advo- 
cated all  Federal  aid  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  businesses  suffer  from  a  total  eco- 
nomic boycott. 

Let  me  point  out  something :  If  his  de- 
sires are  can-ied  out  by  our  Government 
or  by  business,  the  people  who  will  suffer 
the  most  are  the  Negroes.  We  have  in 
our  State,  for  example,  $120  million  In 
the  budget  for  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Pension  and  Security. 

We  receive  $90  milUon  of  Federal 
funds. 

Nearly  49  percent  of  all  persons  re- 
ceiving State  welfare  aid  are  Negroes — 
64  percent  of  all  families  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children  are  Negroes.  Over 
39  percent  of  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  are  Negroes. 

In  Dallas  County,  for  example.  85.2 
E>ercent  of  all  persons  receiving  aid  are 
Negro;  83.3  percent  of  old-age  pension- 
ers are  Negroes,  97.4  percent  of  persons 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  are 
Negroes. 

There  are  other  counties  where  this 
is  equally  true,  and  the  figures  equally 
high.  If  Federal  funds  are  removed,  this 
will  again  take  money  from  the  people 
who  need  it  most.  This  is  also  true  of 
employment. 

The  same  leader  advocates  a  business 
boycott  in  the  steel  industry,  for  in- 
stance, in  Alabama.  In  my  own  district 
there  are  more  than  5,000  persons  of  the 


Negro  race  employed  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, earning  around  $40  million  per 
annum.  A  boycott  against  this  industry 
would  take  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
their  children  and  would  severely  dam- 
age these  people  who  do  have  rights,  eco- 
nomic rights  as  well  as  any  other. 

When  we  come  to  the  point  of  eco- 
nomic rights  we  have  come  to  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  The  South  has  been 
poor,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
The  South  has  been  poor,  and  for  this 
reason  the  South  has  not  built  the 
schools  we  should  have  built  for  the 
children  of  either  the  Caucasian  or  Ne- 
gro race.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish all  we  wanted  to  accomplish. 
This  is,  however,  beginning  to  change. 
Alabama  is  undergoing  and  has  under- 
gone an  agricultural  revolution  in  which 
we  have  become  a  leading  cattle  State, 
in  which  we  have  become  a  leading 
pwultry  State,  in  which  we  have  devel- 
oped soybeans,  peanuts,  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  replace  our  corn  and  cotton  econ- 
omy of  a  generation  ago. 

Similarly,  we  have  been  going  ahead 
with  increased  economic  opF>ortunities 
for  all  our  people. 

In  spite  of  all  the  adverse  publicity 
last  year  was  our  greatest  year  in  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Much  of  this  new 
income  will  go  into  the  hands  of  Negroes, 
from  which  they  can  enjoy  greater  ad- 
vantages and  more  opportunities.  There 
are  more  tax  funds  to  build  schools,  to 
provide  health  services  for  both  races. 
This  has  been  one  of  our  most  basic 
needs — the  need  for  a  stronger  economy, 
for  more  jobs  for  more  of  our  people, 
that  our  people  might  know  a  better 
life  economically.  On  this  increased  tax 
base,  we  can  provide  better  schools  and 
better  health  facilities,  and  other  gov- 
errunent  services  for  all  our  people. 

In  view  of  these  things,  this  leader  who 
would  take  from  this  economy  would 
tear  down  and  strike  at  the  heart  of 
that  which  means  most  to  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  Alabama's  Negro 
citizens. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,    will    the    gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  was 
rather  shocked  to  see  in  the  newspaper 
the  other  day  that  Martin  Luther  King 
has  determined  he  is  going  to  descend  on 
the  city  and  county  of  Mobile,  Ala.  I  un- 
derstand leaflets  urging  a  boycott  and 
demonstrations  are  being  sent  to  Mobile, 
the  city  in  which  I  live,  and  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

I  want  to  FMDint  out  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  how  unjustified  such  acts 
are. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  has  had  colleges  inte- 
grated for  15  years.  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  had 
a  police  force  integrated  as  long  as  I  have 
lived  there.  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  had  the 
buses  integrated  as  long  as  I  can  recall. 
Busdrivers  drive  all  over  the  town  in  all 
neighborhoods.  Restroom  signs  and  all 
these  things  that  separate  people  have 
been  torn  down  and  moved  away.  Mo- 
bile Negroes  have  no  trouble  in  voting. 
If  they  can  walk  into  the  registration 
office,  they  can  register  on  the  same  basis 
as  anyone  else.    This  has  been  a  fine  ex- 


ample of  what  a  southern  town  can  do, 
yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  not  good 
enough. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  to  this 
Congress  today  that  Mobile,  Ala.,  accom- 
plished all  this  by  communication  be- 
tween the  races  and  without  pressure 
from  the  outside.  We  can  continue  to 
progress  If  we  are  allowed  to  progress 
with  normial  communication  between  the 
races. 

May  I  mention  one  James  Hobbs,  who 
happens  to  be  the  principal  of  Camden 
Academy  in  Wilcox  County,  which  is  also 
in  my  district.  James  Hobbs  is  the 
principal  of  a  school  containing  1,200 
Negro  students.  His  dedication  in  life 
is  to  see  that  those  students  are  edu- 
cated and  raised  to  be  fine  Americans. 

James  Hobbs  has  been  harassed  by  one 
Daniel  Harrell,  who  is  listed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  as  a  project 
director  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
his  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. James  Hobbs  has  been  called 
an  "Uncle  Tom"  because  he  would  not 
turn  his  schoolchildren  out  into  the 
streets  during  school  hours.  This  did  not 
please  the  outside  agitators,  so  by  put- 
ting up  a  smokescreen  on  one  side  of 
town,  they  sent  others  to  the  school  and 
disi-upted  the  school  in  trying  to  get  peo- 
ple to  come  out  into  the  sreets.  This  is 
what  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
have  to  put  up  with. 

Daniel  Harrell  is  the  same  person  that 
several  weeks  ago  James  Hobbs  had  to 
order  off  the  school  grounds  and  call  the 
police  to  come  and  get  him  because  he 
was  trying  to  sell  pep  pills  to  the  children 
in  the  school. 

I  wrote  the  President  a  strong  letter 
the  other  day  and  urged  him  to  tell  these 
people  to  stay  out  of  our  State.  They 
have  gotten  all  the  headlines  they  should 
get.  I  urged  him  to  tell  them  to  stay  out 
of  our  State  while  we  try  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  rebuild  our  communities.  I 
find  completely  inadequate  the  letter  re- 
ceived from  his  office  today.  It  indicates 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  trying  to 
bring  harmony  back  to  this  troubled  land 
of  ours. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Honorable  August  E. 
Johansen,  a  fonner  Member  of  Congress, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  statement  is  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Hon.  August  E.  Johansen,  or 
Winter    Park.    Fla.,    Former    Member   of 
Congress  (1955-65)  From  Michigan,  Form- 
er   Member,    House    Commfttee   on    Post 
Office  and  Crvn.  Service,  March  29,  1965 
How  long  will  the  U.S.  mails  be  immune 
from  the  zealot  vendettas  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  nonviolent  good  will? 

It  is  risky  to  ask  the  question — lest  it  be 
accepted  in  some  quarters  as  a  welcome  sug- 
gestion for  a  daring  next  pressure  tactic. 

But  I  take  that  risk  in  order  to  underscore 
the  wicked  audacity  of  King's  proposal,  yes- 
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terday,  to  invoke  economic  lynch  law  against 
the  people  of  an  entire  State. 

King's  program  calls  for  a  union  ban  on 
transportation  of  all  Alabama  products,  a 
nationwide  consumers'  strike  against  those 
products,  withdrawal  of  all  Federal  funds  on 
deposit  in  Alabama  banks,  and  a  cutoff  of  all 
Federal  aid  to  the  State  and  its  citizens. 

This  is  a  proposal  for  an  unconstitutional, 
ruthless,  indiscriminately  disruptive,  and 
punitive  action  against  all  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  based  on  the  totally  un-American 
premise  of  mass  guilt. 

If  tolerated  with  respect  to  Alabama,  it  can 
be  expected  in  every  other  State;  if  tolerated 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  it  can  be  invoked 
in  behalf  of  any  other  cause;  if  required  of 
one  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, none  is  exempt. 

If  the  Treasury  Department  knuckles  un- 
der in  the  matter  of  Federal  deposits  in  Ala- 
bama, why  not,  next,  a  demand — and  com- 
pliance with  the  demand — that  the  Post 
Office  Department  suspend  or  curtail  its  serv- 
ice in  Alabama,  or  elsewhere,  until  the  re- 
quirements of  King  et  al.,  have  been  com- 
pletely satisfied? 

The  powers  King  would  invoke — or  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  invoke — either 
have  no  beginning  or  they  have  no  end. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sel- 
dom in  world  history  and  never  before 
in  the  histoi-y  of  this  country  has  there 
been  a  precedent  for  what  Alabama  has 
endured  in  recent  months.  Many  thou- 
sands of  people  have  flooded  into  our 
State  to  try  to  set  our  house  in  order. 
They  have  broken  our  laws,  defiled  our 
churches,  denounced  our  citizens,  lit- 
tered our  streets  with  whisky  bottles, 
and  piously  prayed.  In  all  of  this,  they 
have  apparently  enjoyed  the  blessings 
and  support  of  our  Government.  I  think 
the  people  of  Alabama  have  shown  ex- 
traordinary strength  in  enduring  this 
unique  ordeal.  I  think,  however,  the 
need  is  great  for  us  to  be  delivered  from 
our  deliverers.  After  all,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis we  can  only  solve  our  problem  by 
the  action  of  local  people.  We  need  to 
solve  our  problems  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  with  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  State  and  all  its 
citizens.  We  need  to  build  on  the  friend- 
ship, the  imderstanding,  and  the  mutual 
respect  between  our  people.  This,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  only  right  pathway  to 
peace  and  to  genuine  progress  for  all  our 
citizens. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEAN  AIR- 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  which  proposes  certain  measures 
designed  to  reduce  and  eliminate  air  pol- 
lution. 

I.  introduction 

In  recent  years,  the  contamination  of 
the  air  we  breathe  has  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  substantial  and  critical  na- 
tional problem.  This  condition  is  not 
localized  in  any  one  city  or  in  any  par- 
ticular state.  Polluted  air  does  not  con- 
fine its  movement  within  geographic  or 
political  boundaries.     Smog  and  other 


forms  of  air  pollution  are  no  longer  in- 
digenous to  Los  Angeles,  or  even  to  a 
handful  of  our  largest  cities.  It  has  per- 
vaded the  air,  in  varying  degrees,  in 
nearly  every  large  metropolitan  area  in 
our  country,  and  in  many  of  our  smaller 
cities.  The  problem  of  air  pollution  is 
national  in  scope  and  its  resolution  calls 
for — indeed  demands — a  national  reni- 
edy.  There  are  common  sources  of  air 
pollution  throughout  the  land  which  may 
be  controlled  only  by  effective  national 
legislation.  Our  fresh  air  supply  is  one 
of  our  most  precious,  and  limited,  natural 
resources.  As  such,  it  is  deserving  of  our 
protection  and  conservation. 

Although  air  pollution  as  a  serious 
environmental  hazard  was  unknown  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  early  1940's, 
when  it  began  to  occur  with  regularity  in 
Los  Angeles,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  men  have  been  fouling  the  air  they 
breathe  for  some  time.  As  long  ago  as 
the  first  century,  Seneca  remarked  on 
"the  heavy  air  of  Rome  and  the  stench 
of  its  smoky  chimneys,  of  which  when 
stirred  poured  forth  whatever  pestilent 
vapours  and  soot  they  held  enclosed." 
In  the  14th  century,  the  smoke  from  coal- 
burning  fireplaces  in  London  probably 
prompted  Shakespeare  to  let  Hamlet  ex- 
claim: 

This  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air  •  •  * 
appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapotirs. 

To  Shelley: 

Heil  is  a  city  much  like  London — A  popu- 
lace and  smoky  city. 

Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  was  a  "popu- 
lace city  pent,  where  houses  thick  and 
sewers  annoy  the  air." 

In  recent  times  in  this  country  we  have 
been  so  preoccupied  with  realizing  an 
unprecedented  rate  of  industrial  growth 
that  we  have  largely  ignored  and  ne- 
glected the  great  residue  of  waste  which 
has  been  strewn  in  the  wake  of  indus- 
trial progress.  Just  as  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology  has  created  an 
abundance  of  products  to  be  consumed 
it  has  also  left  an  abundance  of  byprod- 
ucts to  be  disposed  of.  The  air  sheds  of 
our  urban  industrial  areas  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  great  wastelands.  This 
need  not  be  so.  Waste  and  pollution 
are  not  necessary  or  inevitable  prices  to 
pay  for  the  advance  of  industry.  We 
now  have  the  technological  capacity 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  nearly  all  forms 
of  air  pollution.  To  do  so  will  be  a  costly 
project.  It  will  require  a  limited  eco- 
nomic sacrifice  on  the  part  of  certain 
industries  and  additional  expendi- 
tures by  State  and  municipal  au- 
thorities throughout  the  country.  And 
it  will  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  meaningful  financial  and  tech- 
nological assistance  to  local  governments 
and  private  industry. 

Most  of  all,  the  elimination  of  air  pol- 
lution will  require  an  increased  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  those  citizens 
most  directly  affected  to  cooperate  in  the 
resolution  of  this  problem.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  our  cities  must  be  alerted  to  the 
hazards  of  air  pollution  and  educated  to 
the  fact  that  pollution  is  not  an  inevita- 
ble part  of  the  air  around  them.     It  is 


now  more  than  a  minor  irritant  and 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Those 
two  familiar  obstacles  to  civic  improve- 
ment, indifference  and  self-interest, 
must  be  overcome.  That  familiar  atti- 
tude of  despair  which  finds  expression 
with  the  question  "What  can  you  do?" 
must  be  answered  "There  is  much  we 
can  do."  The  time  has  come  to  make 
positive  plans  and  take  positive  steps  to 
revitalize,  to  beautify,  to  humanize  our 
cities.  The  pall  of  smoke,  the  curtain  of 
smog,  which  hangs  over  many  of  our 
cities  much  of  the  time  is  a  blight  on 
their  landscape  which  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  longer. 

Continued  exposure  to  the  invidious 
fallout  of  air  pollution  may  pose  a  grave 
risk  to  human  health.  Some  of  the 
waste  substances  found  in  the  air  of  our 
cities  may  have  lethal  effect.  It  is  well 
documented  that  only  relatively  short 
exposure  to  a  heavy  concentration  of  pol- 
lutants will  result  in  a  high  incidence  of 
illness  and  death.  A  1948  episode  of  pol- 
lution in  Donora,  Pa.,  left  20  inhabitants 
dead  and  more  than  4,000  acutely  ill. 
In  1952,  one  of  London's  pea  soup  smogs 
accounted  for  more  than  4.000  deaths  in 
a  single  week.  For  a  period  of  1  week 
in  1953,  New  York  City  was  enveloped  by 
an  inversion  of  air  pollution  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  more  than  200  in- 
habitants. And  it  was  not  until  9  years 
later  that  a  statistical  study  revealed  this 
quiet  tragedy. 

Aside  from  the  proven  effects  of  an 
episodic  dose  of  air  pollutants,  there  Is 
much,  though  not  conclusive,  evidence 
that  even  the  concentration  of  pollution 
normally  found  in  many  of  our  cities  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  health.  The  inci- 
dence of  several  varieties  of  upper  res- 
piratory and  pulmonary  disease,  ranging 
from  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis  to 
emphysema  and  lung  cancer,  shows  a 
measurable  increase  under  normal  pollu- 
tion conditions. 

However,  existing  research  has  yet  to 
establish  firm  and  irrefutable  evidence 
of  a  direct  causal  relationship  between 
disease  and  air  pollution.  Further  and 
more  intensified  research  is  required. 
These  efforts  will  be  expensive,  but  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  price  now  may  prove  more 
costly  later.  In  1963,  $157  million  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  mental 
health  research  to  care  for  approxi- 
mately 20  million  people.  In  the  field  of 
cancer  research,  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  $75  million  benefited  approxi- 
mately 1  million  patients.  Yet  only 
$6  million  was  allotted  to  air  pollution 
research  to  take  care  of  two-thirds  of 
our  population — 130  million  citizens — 
whose  health  is  endangered  by  industrial 
fallout. 

It  is  well  established  that  air  pollution 
is  injurious  to  certain  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion ranging  from  spinach  to  tobacco 
leaves.  Substances  such  as  sulfur  di- 
oxide, ozone,  and  fluorides  have  caused 
extensive  damage  to  vegetation.  Various 
sulfur  gases  react  with  moisture  to  form 
an  acidic  mist  which  corrodes  metals* 
rubber,  leather,  and  most  other  common 
materials.  The  estimated  annual  cost  to 
the  Nation  of  all  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  air  pollution  is  over  $11 
billion. 
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As  a  result  of  our  research  efforts,  we 
have  identified  most  of  the  alr-poUutlng 
agents  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
originate.  The  factors  which  contribute 
to  air  pollution,  of  course,  vary  from 
place  to  place.  In  some  degree,  how- 
ever, the  automobile  is  a  contributing 
factor  nearly  everywhere.  The  hydro- 
carbons, carbon  monoxide,  and  nitrogen 
oxides  which  are  emitted  from  its  crank- 
case  and  exhaust  systems  react  with 
sunlight  and  other  chemicals  to  form  the 
so-called  photochemical  smog  which  is 
so  acute  in  Los  Angeles.  Sulfur  oxides 
which  emanate  from  the  combustion  of 
sulfur-containing  fuels,  such  as  coal 
and  residual  fuel  oil,  are  major  contrib- 
utors to  pollution  in  many  communi- 
ties. The  disposal  of  solid  wastes  by 
burning  is  a  common  practice  through- 
out the  country. 

n.    PRIOR  LEGISLATION 
A.    FEDERAL 

The  first  identifiable  Federal  program 
in  air  pollution  came  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1955.  That  act  authorized  a  program 
of  research  and  technical  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  State  and 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies,  with 
modest  provisions  for  Federal  grants  to 
assist  them  in  formulating  and  conduct- 
ing research  programs.  In  this  legisla- 
tion. Congress  expressed  for  the  first 
time  its  basic  policy  which  has  thereafter 
guided  the  Federal-State  relationship  in 
the  area  of  air  pollution:  The  primary 
responsibility  for  regulatory  control  rests 
with  the  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  Federal  role  is  to  support  them 
with  financial  and  technical  assistance 
and  training. 

Next  came  a  1960  amendment  to  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act  which  directed 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  the  effect  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
on  human  health.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's repwrt  was  published  in  June  of 
1962. 

The  currently  effective  legislation,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  was  enacted  in  December 
1963,  as  an  amendment  to  the  1955  act. 
Basically,  it  provides  for  grants  to  local 
and  interstate  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies in  amovmts  up  to  two-thirds  and 
three-fourths,  respectively,  of  the  costs 
of  developing  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, for  the  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion under  certain  circimistances,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate automobile  exhaust  emissions. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1955  act, 
the  Public  Health  Service  began  its  work 
in  air  pollution  by  establishing  two  pro- 
grams. One  was  an  engineering  air 
pollution  program  which  undertook  re- 
search to  inquire  into  the  sources  and 
control  of  air  pollutants.  Laboratory 
facilities  for  this  work  were  established 
at  the  Robert  A.  Taf  t  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing Center  in  Cincinnati.  The  other 
program  dealt  with  medical  air  pollution 
and  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on 
health.  In  1960.  the  two  programs  were 
combined  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 
Division  of  Air  Pollution  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


In  carrying  out  its  program,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution  has  been  faithful 
to  the  legislative  mandate  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  regulation  of 
air  pollution  rests  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  that  the  Federal 
role  should  be  a  supporting  one.  In  the 
area  of  research,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  studied  the  nature  and  control 
of  automotive  crankcase  and  exhaust 
emissions,  the  incineration  of  solid 
wastes,  meteorological  conditions  af- 
fecting air  pollution  and  biomedical 
studies  of  the  effect  of  au-  pollution  on 
health.  A  national  air  monitoring  net- 
work consisting  of  approximately  250 
stations  has  been  established  to  provide 
data  on  air  pollutants  in  both  urban  and 
nonurban  areas  in  every  State.  A  train- 
ing program  has  been  established  at  the 
Taf t  Laboratory  to  afford  State  and  local 
air  pollution  control  personnel  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Federal  research  findings. 

B.    STATE 

State  and  local  regulation  of  air  pol- 
lution control,  as  might  be  expected, 
varies  considerably.  Thirty-three  States 
and  territories  have  enacted  some  type 
of  air  pollution  control  legislation,  while 
18  have  not.  Of  those  which  have  pro- 
grams, 15  have  some  control  authority.  12 
operate  under  local  option  legislation, 
and  6  provide  only  research  and  technical 
assistance.  Only  a  few  of  the  States  have 
adequately  assumed  their  responsibility 
to  control  air  pollution  at  its  source. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  States 
spends  as  much  as  $5,000  per  year  on 
air  pollution  programs.  The  California 
program  alone  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  State  expenditures. 
The  per  capita  expenditure  in  Los  An- 
geles is  about  57  cents,  whereas  less  than 
10  cents  per  capita  is  spent  in  New  York 
City. 

Calif oi-nia.  because  of  the  acute  smog 
problem  in  Los  Angeles,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  regulation  and  control.  Under 
California's  program,  the  State  author- 
ity has  jurisdiction  over  motor  vehicle 
emissions,  and  local  air  pollution  control 
districts,  covering  regional  air  sheds,  are 
authorized  to  deal  with  air  pollution 
from  all  other  sources.  All  new  cars 
registered  in  California  beginning  with 
the  1966  models  must  be  equipped  with 
crankcase  and  exhaust  control  devices  or 
otherwise  meet  California's  automotive 
emission  standards.  And,  begirming  in 
January  of  this  year,  all  used  cars  in 
California  are  required  to  be  equipped 
•  with  crankcase  emission  control  devices. 
The  Los  Angeles  district's  control  pro- 
gram features  a  permit  system  which  re- 
quires the  builder  of  any  facility  capable 
of  emitting  air  contaminants  to  obtain 
a  permit  from  the  district's  engineers 
prior  to  construction.  Following  con- 
struction, the  builder  must  obtain 
another  permit  by  showing  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  facility  will  not  violate  the 
district's  air  pollution  requirements. 
Another  rule  adopted  in  Los  Angeles  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  sulfur-bearing  fuel  oils 
during  a  7-month  period  of  each  year. 
For  the  remaining  5  months,  fuel  oil 
burning  is  permitted  only  on  days  when 
a  supply  of  natural  gas  is  unavailable. 


New  York  State  has  legislation  which 
required  all  new  cars  sold  there  begin- 
ning  with  the  1963  models  to  be  equipped 
with  crankcase  emission  control  systems 
sufficient  to  meet  certain  prescribed 
standards.  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
having  contiguous  metropolitan  and  in'. 
dustrial  areas,  are  now  conducting  an  air 
pollution  control  progi*am  on  an  inter- 
state basis.  This  is  the  only  interstate 
air  pollution  control  program  currently 
in  operation.  This  approach  is  com- 
mendable,  since  local  governments  hav- 
ing a  common  air  shed  can  deal  most 
effectively  with  the  problem  on  a  regional 
basis.  Only  by  means  of  uniform  regu- 
lation and  enforcement  can  sources  of 
air  pollution  be  effectively  controlled 
within  an  area  encompassing  the  juris-  ' 
dictions  of  several  local  governments.  | 
Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  " 
Government  has  encouraged  interstate 
compacts  to  deal  with  air  pollution  by 
providing  an  additional  financial  in- 
ducement for  regional  control  programs. 

III.    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

The  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  , 
were  predicated  upon  the  assumption  1 
that  there  were  no  technological  answers  ' 
to  many  of  the  reco.^nizcd  air  pollution  , 
problems.  Thus,  it  treated  the  problems 
on  a  rather  modest  scale  and  provided 
for  additional,  more  intensified  research. 
Since  that  time,  our  research  has  shown 
that  technological  means  are  now  avail- 
able to  control  some  of  the  most  per- 
nicious sources  of  air  pollution  and  that 
failure  to  act  quickly  may  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  human  health.  Therefore,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  supplement  and  extend  the 
policy  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Senator  Muskie.  whose  Special  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
conducted  extensive  hearings  through- 
out the  country  last  year,  apparently 
shares  this  view  for  he  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  and  was  joined  by  19  of 
his  colleagues.  An  identical  bill  was  sub- 
sequently introduced  in  the  House.  I 
endorse  the  objectives  of  these  measures. 
They  supplement  the  existing  legisla- 
tion in  a  meaningful  way.  However,  I 
feel  certain  aspects  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol require  different  or  more  extensive 
treatment.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
here  today  incorporates  most  of  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  Senator  Muskie's 
proposed  legislation.  It  would  adopt  a 
national  standard  for  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating the  emission  of  air  pollutants 
from  gasoline  powered  vehicles,  it  would 
authorize  grants  to  municipalities  and 
air  pollution  control  agencies  for  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  or  installation  of 
devices  or  facilities  designed  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  air  pollution  resulting  from 
the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  and  it  would 
provide  for  the  accelerated  research 
programs  which  Senator  Muskie  pro- 
poses. The  bill  would  go  beyond  the 
Muskie  bill  by  affording  private  industry 
a  financial  inducement  to  control  the 
emission  of  air  pollutants  from  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities  by  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  ex- 
penditures to  be  deducted  and  an  in- 
creased investment  credit  to  be  taken  for 
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the  acquisition,  construction,  or  installa- 
tion of  water  and  air  pollution  control 
devices.  It  would  also  direct  the  Surgeon 
General  to  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress the  effect  of  air  pollution  from  all 
sources  on  human  health,  and  in  par- 
ticular whether  it  has  a  causal  relation- 
ship to  lung  cancer. 

A.    AUTOMOTIVE    EMISSIONS 

First.  National  standard  for  emis- 
sions: The  most  significant  and  far 
reaching  proposal  advanced  by  Senator 
Muskie's  bill,  with  which  I  substantially 
agree,  would  prescribe  a  national  stand- 
ard for  allowable  emissions  of  pollutants 
from  gasoline  powered  vehicles.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  directed  to  prescribe  these 
standards  adopted  by  California  and 
publish  them  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Thus,  section  6 — which  relates  to  auto- 
motive vglxLcle  and  fuel  pollution — of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  within  1  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  crankcase  emis- 
sions must  be  limited  to  0.15  percent 
hydrocarbons  by  weight  of  the  supplied 
fuel,  and  that  after  November  1,  1967 
allowable  exhaust  emissions  must  be 
limited  to  275  parts  hydrocarbons  per 
million  and  1.5  percent  carbon  monoxide 
by  volume,  as  measured  by  nondisper- 
sive  infrared  spectrometers. 

Prescribing  and  enforcing  a  national 
standard  for  automotive  pollutant  emis- 
sions is  to  me  the  single  most  effective 
method  of  controlling  air  pollution  on  a 
national  level.  The  automobile  is  truly 
a  creature  of  interstate  commerce  and 
should  be  subjected  to  Federal  regula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  it  as 
a  source  of  air  pollution.  Even  though 
many  rmal  areas  of  our  country  do  not 
require  protection  from  automotive  emis- 
sions, it  is  nonetheless  appropriate  to 
consti-uct  a  national  standard  because  of 
the  great  mobility  of  our  population. 
Automobiles  originally  destined  for  rural 
areas  may  find  their  way  into  many 
urban  areas  during  their  useful  lives. 

The  California  standard  is  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  one  for  national  adop- 
tion since  the  automobile  industry  is  al- 
ready required  by  the  laws  of  that  State 
to  meet  those  specifications  with  respect 
to  all  new  cars  beginning  with  the  1966 
models.  It  is  apparent  from  the  testi- 
mony of  industry  representatives  before 
the  Muskie  subcommittee  that  the  in- 
dustry does  not  intend  to  equip  cars  for 
distribution  on  a  nationwide  basis  which 
would  meet  the  California  specifica- 
tions. The  industry  reasoned  that  it 
would  impose  an  economic  burden  on  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  charge  the  con- 
sumer for  the  cost  of  equipping  new  cars 
with  exhaust  control  components.  How- 
ever, since  that  time  the  industry  has  re- 
portedly perfected  engine  modifications 
which  would  not  require  additional 
equipment  for  the  control  of  exhaust 
emissions.  The  engine  modification 
adopted  by  one  manufacturer  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  ability  to  com- 
ply with  the  California  standards  and 
has  been  approved  for  the  installation 
on  1966  models  manufactured  for  sale 
in  California.  It  is  entirely  proper — and 
indeed  imperative — that  the  rest  of  the 


country  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  design 
improvement  intended  for  California. 

The  State  air  pollution  control  author- 
ity of  California  recently  revised  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  emission  standards  to  reduce 
the  allowable  hydrocarbons  to  180  parts 
per  million  by  volimie — compared  with 
the  current  limit  of  275  parts  per  mil- 
lion— and  to  reduce  the  allowable  carbon 
monoxide  to  1  percent  by  volume — com- 
pared to  the  current  limit  of  1.5  percent. 
These  more  restrictive  standards  are  to 
become  effective  January  1,  1970.  Cali- 
fornia also  adopted  more  stringent  stand- 
ards, effective  last  October,  for  crankcase 
emissions:  0.1  percent  hydrocarbons  by 
weight  of  supplied  fuel,  as  compared  to 
the  previous  limit  of  0.15  percent.  Al- 
though the  Muskie  bill  adopts  the  previ- 
ous California  standard  for  crankcase 
emissions,  I  have  conformed  my  bill  to 
meet  California's  current  standard. 

The  domestic  automobile  industry  vol- 
mitarily  installed  crankcase  blowby  de- 
vices beginning  with  the  1963  models. 
Since  that  time,  some  of  the  factory-in- 
stalled devices  have  experienced  opera- 
tional difficulties.  One  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers  ceased  to  iixstall  these  de- 
vices on  1964  and  1965  models  except  for 
those  manufactured  for  sale  in  the  regu- 
lated States  of  California  and  New  York. 
The  imsatisfactory  operation  of  some  of 
these  devices  appears  to  stem  large- 
ly from  inadequate  maintenance  and 
servicing.  The  solution  seems  to  be  one 
of  educating  the  car  owner  and  service 
man  as  to  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  these  devices. 

Adoption  of  a  national  standard 
should  bring  noticeable  relief,  though  in 
varying  degrees,  to  most  of  our  country's 
metropolitan  areas.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  automobile  is  responsi- 
ble for  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
air  pollution  in  Los  Angeles  and  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  in  New  York  City. 
The  primary  ingredients  of  that  phe- 
nomenon linown  as  photochemical  smog, 
which  is  so  acute  in  Los  Angeles,  are 
traceable  to  automotive  emissions.  The 
hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
which  are  discharged  from  the  crank- 
case and  exhaust  systems  of  automobiles 
react  in  the  presence  of  smishine  to  form 
that  familiar,  irritating  haze.  Due  to 
the  unique  meteorological  condition  of 
Los  Angeles— a  basin  surrounded  by 
foothills  where  the  prevailing  winds  are 
never  strong — pollutants  emitted  from 
automobiles  and  other  sources  are 
trapped  beneath  a  layer  of  warm  air 
whenever  a  thermal  inversion  occurs. 
Thus,  the  term  "smog"  is  very  misleading 
since  it  cannot  be  explained  as  simply 
a  combination  of  smoke  and  fog. 

California's  automotive  emission 
standards  are  designed  primarily  to  limit 
the  discharge  of  hydocarbons  and  car- 
bon monoxide.  Neither  these  standards 
nor  the  engine  modifications  and  control 
devices  manufactured  to  comply  with 
them  are  designed  to  reduce  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  In  fact,  until 
recently,  there  has  been  little  research 
with  respect  to  nitrogen  oxides.  This 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  antici- 
pated large  increases  in  vehicle  popula- 
tion will  correspondingly  increase  the 


hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides  emis- 
sions to  a  level  incapable  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  existing  devices  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  reduce  the  emission 
of  nitrogen  oxides.  Furthermore,  some 
studies  indicate  that  reducing  the  emis- 
sions of  hydrocarbons  will  proportion- 
ately increase  the  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides. 

Second.  Research  on  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions:  With  this  in  mind,  the  Mus- 
kie bill  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  relates  to  research, 
investigations,  and  training  to  direct  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  and  accelerate  re- 
search programs  relating  to  the  control 
of  hydrocarbon  emissions  from  the  evap- 
oration of  gasoline  in  carburetors  and 
fuel  tanks,  and  the  control  of  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  aldehydes  from 
gasoline  or  diesel  powered  vehicles.  I 
subscribe  to  this  provision,  while  adding 
appropriate  language  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to  ini- 
tiate, as  well  as  conduct,  and  accelerate, 
such  research  programs  and  that  they 
should  examine  means  of  controlling  ni- 
trogen oxides  and  aldehydes  emissions  by 
modifying  engine  designs  as  well  as  by 
installing  control  devices. 

Third.  Diesel  emissions:  The  Muskie 
bill  would  further  amend  section  6  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  establish  cri- 
teria for  allowable  emissions  from  diesel 
powered  vehicles  manufactured  or  im- 
ported for  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Once  he  establishes  such  criteria, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  any 
necessary  recommendations  for  addition- 
al legislation  to  regulate  the  discharge 
of  pollutants  from  diesel  powered  ve- 
hicles. This  provision  also  appears  in 
the  bill  which  I  introduce.  My  biU,  by 
an  amendment  to  section  3,  would  bet- 
ter prepare  the  Secretary  to  establish 
criteria  by  instructing  him  to  initiate, 
conduct,  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams relating  to  diesel  powered  vehicles 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing emissions  of  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  aldehydes, 
and  sulfur  dioxide. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  about 
the  concentration  or  effect  of  emissions 
from  diesel-powered  vehicles.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  because  of 
their  small  number  as  compared  to  auto- 
mobiles they  are  not  a  major  contributor 
to  air  pollution.  The  latest  surveys  in- 
dicate that  there  is  now  only  about  1 
diesel  vehicle  for  every  300  gasoline  ve- 
hicles. However,  large  numbers  of  diesel 
vehicles  are  typically  found  in  relatively 
small  areas  in  our  major  cities.  Thus, 
they  may  contribute  quite  heavily  to  the 
air  pollution  in  certain  localities.  More- 
over, we  can  probably  expect  an  in- 
creasing number  of  diesel  vehicles  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities  with  the  develop- 
ment of  more  efficient  systems  of  mass 
transportation. 

It  is  generally  a^eed  that  a  well-de- 
signed diesel  engine,  in  good  repair,  and 
using  the  proper  fuel,  will  not  emit 
visible  smoke.  However,  most  diesel  ve- 
hicles are  underpowered  and  do  not  have 
a  chemically  correct  air-fuel  ratio.  The 
pollutants  emitted  from  diesel  exhaust 
consist  primarily  of  carbon  monoxide, 
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hydrocarbons,  aldehydes,  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen and  sulfur  dioxide.  Of  these,  the 
aldehydes  and  sulfur  dioxides  are  the 
major  contributors  to  the  noxious  odor 
usually  associated  with  diesel  vehicles. 

More  research  is  required  in  this  area. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  use 
of  catalytic  afterburners  may  control 
diesel  smoke  and  odor  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. There  has  also  been  experimenta- 
tion with  fuel  additives  for  the  reduction 
of  smoke. 

Fourth.  Exhaust  devices  for  Federal 
vehicles:  In  a  separate  bill,  Senator 
MusKiE  proposes  an  additional  amend- 
ment to  section  6  which  would  provide 
that  no  appropriation  made  in  any  act 
of  Congress  after  July  1.  1965  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  any  auto- 
motive vehicle  by  any  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments  unless  the  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  an  exhaust  control  device 
which  meets  the  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary.  I  have  included  the 
substance  of  this  provision  in  the  bill 
which  I  introduce,  with  changes  in  lan- 
guage to  limit  its  provision  to  any  new 
gasoline-powered  vehicle.  The  Muskie 
bill  provision  conceivably. could  apply  to 
any  new  or  used  gasoline-  or  diesel-pow- 
ered  vehicle.  Since  no  criteria  have  been 
established  to  limit  emissions  from  diesel 
vehicles,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  re- 
quire that  diesel  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  exhaust  devices  beginning  July  1, 
1966.  Government-owned  diesel  ve- 
hicles, however,  should  be  required  to  be 
equipped  with  control  devices  as  soon  as 
emission  standards  have  been  adopted 
and  devices  approved. 

Under  California  law.  used  cars  manu- 
factured from  1950  through  1960  which 
are  registered  in  the  13  more  pop- 
ulated counties  were  required  to  be 
equipped  with  crankcase  control  devices 
last  year.  This  year,  the  remaining  pas- 
senger vehicles  must  be  so  equipped. 
Since  its  program  was  initiated,  Cali- 
fornia has  experienced  many  difiBcul- 
ties  with  the  operation  of  these  devices. 
In  some  cases,  they  have  not  been  cor- 
rectly installed  and  in  other  cases  they 
have  been  inadequately  maintained.  In- 
spection and  enforcement  have  been  real 
problems.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it 
desirable  not  to  require  nationwide  in- 
stallation of  control  devices  on  used  cars 
at  this  time,  even  though  an  immediate 
application  of  the  same  standards  to  new 
and  used  cars  would  be  the  quickest  and 
most  efifective  way  to  eliminate  air  pol- 
lutants traceable  to  automobiles. 

Fifth.  Emission  standards  for  import- 
ed vehicles:  Both  the  Muskie  bill  and  the 
one  which  I  propose  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  jointly  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
gasoline-powered  vehicle  which  fails  to 
meet  the  standards  applicable  to  domes- 
tically manufactured  vehicles.  It  should 
be  determined  whether,  as  a  general  rule, 
imported  vehicles  emit  pollutants  to  the 
same  extent  as  domestic  vehicles.  If  so, 
we  should  find  out  whether  foreign  man- 
ufacturers are  actively  engaged  in  de- 
veloping devices  or  engine  modifications 
which  would  control  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants.   If  their  control  programs  are 


at  an  early  stage,  we  should  perhaps  give 
them  a  period  of  grace  before  requiring 
them  to  meet  the  standards  applicable  to 
domestic  manufacturers,  unless  tht  Sec- 
retary determines  that  emissions  from 
imported  vehicles  present  an  immediate 
and  critical  problem. 

Sixth.  Penalty  for  violation:  Both  the 
Muskie  bill  and  my  bill  provide  that  the 
manufacture  for  distribution  in  com- 
merce or  the  imF>ortation  of  any  gasoline 
powered  vehicle,  after  the  effective  date 
of  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  does  not  meet  those  stand- 
ards is  xmlawful.  Senator  Muskie's 
bill  provides  that  whoever  violates  such 
standards  or  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  6 
months,  or  both.  As  drafted,  this  pro- 
vision could  be  read  to  subject  an  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  who  violated  the 
emission  standards  to  only  one  fine  of 
$1,000  regardless  of  how  many  substand- 
ard automobiles  he  distributed  in  inter- 
state commerce.  If  this  were  so,  a  manu- 
facturer might  well  elect  to  incur  a  $1,000 
penalty  rather  than  equip  his  automo- 
biles as  the  act  requires.  To  avoid  such 
an  interpretation,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce provides  that  each  gasoline  powered 
vehicle  manufactured  and  distributed  or 
imported  in  violation  of  the  applicable 
emission  standards  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

Seventh.  Inspection  and  maintenance 
of  control  devices:  Another  amendment 
to  section  6  which  is  proposed  by  Senator 
Muskie's  bill  provides  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  insure  the 
proper  inspection  and  maintenance  of 
the  devices  and  other  means  required  to 
meet  the  prescribed  emission  standards. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  Muskie 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
agreements  with,  and  to  make  grants  to, 
appropriate  State  agencies  designated  by 
the  respective  Governors.  An  interstate 
air  pollution  control  agency  may  qualify 
for  a  grant  if  one  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  agency  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary.  The  sums  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion are  to  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary 
to  States  entering  into  agreements  in 
the  proportion  that  the  number  of  gaso- 
line-powered vehicles  registered  in  the 
year  of  appropriation  in  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such  vehicles  in 
all  agreeing  States  for  the  year  in  ques- 
tion. By  amending  section  13  of  the 
act — which  relates  to  appropriations — 
the  Muskie  bill  would  authorize  $25  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
endi^  June  30,  1966,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  inspection  programs. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assist  the 
States  in  conducting  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs  for  this  purpose. 
I  would  also  permit  Federal  funds  to  be 
granted  to  States  to  insure  the  proper 
measurement  of  automobile  emissions. 
With  the  exception  of  California,  the 
States  are  not  equipped  to  inspect  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of  control 
devices  or  engine  modifications,  and  may 
not  have  available  proper  Instruments 
few  the  measurement  of  auto  emissions. 
My  bill  would  also  differ  slightly  from 


Senator  Muskie's  in  that  it  would  au- 
thorize $15  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  during  both  the  1966  and 
1967  fiscal  years. 

B.    SOLID   WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Another  source  of  air  pollution  which 
is  common  to  nearly  every  city  in  our 
country  is  the  emissions  from  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities.  Most  municipalities, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  dispose  of 
refuse  by  burning  it  in  large  incinerators, 
Industrial  plants,  office  buildings,  and 
apartment  houses  also  frequently  incin- 
erate their  refuse  themselves  rather  than 
have  it  collected  by  municipal  author- 
ities. Unfortunately,  a  good  many  of 
the  local  government  and  private  waste 
disposal  facilities  pollute  the  air  while 
disposing  of  the  waste  produced  by  our 
cities  and  industries. 

Open  burning  of  refuse  is  still  per- 
mitted by  many  communities.  Even 
where  incinerators  are  required,  few 
cities  require  the  installation  of  air  pol- 
lution control  devices,  and  those  which 
do  often  fail  to  regulate  their  operation 
and  maintenance. 

There  are  nearly  20,000  incinerators  in 
New  York  City  alone,  most  of  which  are 
found  in  apartment  houses  and  office 
buildings,  and  which  contribute  daily  to 
a  heavy  fallout  of  soot  and  fly  ash.  In 
addition  to  waste  disposal  facilities,  many 
municipalities  and  public  utilities  operate 
heat  and  power  generating  plants  which 
are  a  constant  source  of  air  pollution. 

Our  technology  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  we  have  now  developed  de- 
vices and  equipment  capable  of  eliminat- 
ing a  very  high  percentage  of  the  pol- 
lutants discharged  from  incinerators  and 
powerplants.  One  of  the  most  effective 
of  these  devices  is  the  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitator. By  means  of  an  electrical  dis- 
charge, these  devices  separate  and  collect 
suspended  particles  from  combustion 
gases.  A  number  of  mechanical  collec- 
tors and  scrubbers  have  also  been  de- 
veloped which  separate  particulates  from 
gaseous  matter.  A  variety  of  these  de- 
vices is  on  the  market.  Unfortunately, 
their  introduction  has  been  greeted  with 
a  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  because  of 
their  high  cost.  The  cost  of  an  effective 
device  to  eliminate  air  pollutants  from 
gas  or  smokestacks  of  steel  mills,  for 
instance,  may  range  anywhere  from 
$500,000  to  $3  million  per  stack.  Control 
devices  for  even  small  incinerators  are 
very  expensive.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  some 
of  these  devices  may  well  exceed  the 
value  of  the  plants  or  buildings  on  which 
they  would  be  installed.  In  view  of  the 
high  costs  involved,  Federal  assistance  to 
local  governments  and  private  industry  is 
clearly  required. 

First.  Grants  to  municipalities:  Sena- 
tor Muskie's  bill  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  municipalities  in  this  area 
by  amending  section  4  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act — which  relates  to  grants  for  support 
of  air  pollution  control  programs — to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  grant  to  mu- 
nicipalities up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  facilities  designed  to 
eliminate  air  pollution  resulting  from  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, no  grant  would  be  made  to  any 
mvmicipality  which  did  not  prohibit  open 
burning  of  solid  wastes.    In  addition,  the 
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aoDlicant  for  a  grant  would  have  to  sat- 
isfy the  Secretary  that  the  facility  would 
be  properly  and  efficiently  operated  and 
maintained  after  its  construction.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  would  be  appro- 
priated for  the  making  of  such  grants 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  identical  sums  would  be  appro- 
priated for  the  next  2  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  No  grant  could  be  made  for  any 
one  project  in  an  amount  exceeding  5 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  in  any 
1  fiscal  year. 

With  certain  refinements,  I  have  in- 
cluded this  provision  in  the  bill  which 
I  introduced.  As  drafted  by  Senator 
Muskie  and  his  colleagues,  the  grants 
to  municipalities  would  cover  only  the 
construction  of  facilities  designed  to 
eliminate  air  pollution  resultmg  from  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes.  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  for  the  acquisition 
and  installation,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion, of  both  facilities  and  devices  de- 
signed to  reduce  or  eliminate  air  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  both  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  and  the  generation  of  heat 
and  power.  In  most  cases,  I  would  imag- 
ine that  municipal  governments  would 
be  in  the  position  of  purchasing  and  in- 
stalling, rather  than  constructing,  air 
pollution  control  equipment.  This  equip- 
ment might  be  in  the  form  of  a  portable 
device  or  a  more  permanent  fixture.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  heat  and  power  plants 
operated  by  municipalities,  as  well  as 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  frequently 
contribute  to  air  pollution  and  should 
also  be  equipped  with  control  devices 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  grants. 

Second.  Tax  incentives  to  private  in- 
dustry: Municipally  owned  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  and  heat  and  power 
plants  are  not  the  only  facilities  and 
plants  which  contribute  to  air  pollution 
and  which  should  receive  some  form  of 
Federal  assistance  for  its  control.  Pri- 
vate industry  and  individuals  are  often 
financially  unable  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
air  pollution  emanating  from  their 
plants  or  buildings,  although  they  would 
otherwise  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  a 
control  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  seek  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  the  private  sector  in  the  form  of 
affording  a  substantial  tax  benefit  to 
those  who  would  acquire,  construct,  or 
install  certified  air  pollution  control  de- 
vices. The  same  treatment  should  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol devices.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  bill  which  I  introduce  includes 
a  provision  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 183  relating  to  expenditures  for  the 
acquisition,  construction,  or  installation 
of  water  and  air  pollution  control  de- 
vices. 

Under  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
taxpayer  could  elect  to  treat  expendi- 
tures paid  or  incurred  by  him  during  the 
taxable  year  in  connection  with  his  trade 
or  business  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  installation  of  any  certified  air 
or  water  pollution  control  device  as  a 
deductible  expense. 

The  taxpayer  could  elect  to  treat  such 
expenditures  as  having  been  paid  or  in- 


curred in  any  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding, or  in  any  of  the  5  taxable  years 
following,  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
expenses  were  paid  or  incurred.  A  de- 
duction with  respect  to  any  air  or  water 
pollution  control  device  would  not  be 
allowed  unless  the  State  or  interstate  air 
pollution  control  agency  had  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  such  device  had  been  ac- 
quired, constructed,  or  installed  in  con- 
formity with  State  requirements.  The 
Secretary  would  then  be  required  to  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  that  the  device  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  control  of  air  or  water  pol- 
lution and  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  in  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  such  pollution. 

The  amendment  would  further  pro- 
vide that  if  the  taxpayer  realizes  any 
income  from  the  operation  of  any  cer- 
tified air  or  water  pollution  control  de- 
vice, through  the  recovery  and  profitable 
utilization  of  wastes  or  otherwise,  his  al- 
lowable deduction  would  be  reduced. 
This  limitation  is  appropriate  since  some 
of  the  latest  methods  of  eliminating  sul- 
furous  emissions  from  stack  gases  show 
promise  of  yielding  an  economic  return 
in  the  form  of  the  recovery  of  marketable 
sulfur  and  sulfuric  acid.  In  addition, 
if  the  taxpayer  had  taken  a  depreciation 
deduction  under  section  167  with  respect 
to  air  or  water  pollution  control  device 
expenses,  the  deduction  available  under 
the  new  section  183  would  be  likewise 
appropriately  reduced. 

As  an  additional  tax  incentive,  my  bill 
also  includes  an  amendment  to  section  46 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
would  increase  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment credit  available  for  devices  and  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion from  7  percent  to  14  percent.  The 
increased  investment  credit  would  be 
available  for  any  device,  facility,  machin- 
ery or  equipment  used  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  air  pollution  by  removing, 
altering,  or  disposing  of  air  pollutants 
resulting  from  or  affecting  the  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business.  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF,  joined  by  11  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  introduced  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  section  46  last  year,  as  part  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  which  was  not 
enacted.  His  bill,  however,  differed 
from  mine  in  that  it  confined  the  addi- 
tional investment  credit  to  facilities  or 
equipment  used  to  control  air  pollution 
resulting  from  any  type  of  manufactur- 
ing or  mining  process.  As  such,  it  would 
not  have  covered  investment  in  devices 
for  the  control  of  air  pollution  result- 
ing from  other  kinds  of  businesses. 

Third.  Research  of  collection  and 
disposal  methods:  There  is  a  need  not 
only  for  the  control  of  pollutants  dis- 
charged from  the  combustion  of  solid 
wastes,  but  for  further  research  in  the 
general  area  of  methods  of  collecting 
and  disposing  of  municipal  solid  wastes. 
Nearly  520  million  pounds  of  refuse  must 
be  dispose  of  in  our  urban  areas  every 
day  of  the  year.  With  a  large  increase 
in  our  population  anticipated,  greater 
attention  must  be  given  to  developing 
efficient  and  low-cost  techniques  of  col- 
lection and  disposal. 


Disposing  of  solid  wastes  in  sanitary 
landfills,  of  course,  does  not  create  an  air 
pollution  problem  from  combustion. 
However,  most  of  our  large  urban  areas 
do  not  have  contiguous  land  areas  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  the  disposal  of 
wastes  by  this  method.  Composting, 
central  grinding,  distillation,  wet  incin- 
eration, and  oxidation  are  other  methods 
which  merit  further  investigation. 
Thought  should  also  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  collection 
techniques.  It  may  be  desirable  in  some 
communities  for  the  municipal  authori- 
ties to  assume  the  entire  burden  of  waste 
collection,  rather  than  relying  on  private 
on-site  incineration. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  propose  to  amend 
section  3  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  initiate,  conduct,  and  accel- 
erate research  programs  designed  to  de- 
velop efficient  and  low-cost  methods  of 
collecting  and  disposing  of  municipal 
solid  wastes.  To  carry  out  this  research 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
technical  committee  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  municipal  solid 
waste  collection  and  disposal  agencies. 
The  committee  would  meet  from  time  to 
time  to  evaluate  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  of  collection  and 
disposal,  to  recommend  programs  which 
would  utilize  these  techniques,  to  inform 
and  advise  municipal  solid  waste  authori- 
ties of  any  such  recommendations,  and  to 
suggest  additional  legislation,  if  neces- 


sary. 


C.     SULrUR-CONTAINING    FUELS 


Another  source  of  air  pollution  which 
exists  on  the  national  scene  is  coal  and 
sulfur-bearing  fuel  oil.  These  fuels  are 
burned  in  industrial  facilities,  power- 
plants,  and  private  homes  throughout  the 
country.  The  gaseous  sulfur  oxides 
which  emanate  from  the  combustion  of 
these  fuels  contribute  heavily  to  the  air 
pollution  in  many  communities.  These 
gases  have  a  demonstrable  adverse  effect 
on  human  health  and  many  forms  of 
plant  life  and  react  to  corrode  certain 
metals  and  other  materials.  High  con- 
centrations of  sulfurous  gases  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  severe  air  pollution 
episodes  which  caused  sickness  and 
death  in  Donora,  Pa.,  and  London,  Eng- 
land. Since  the  consumption  of  coal  and 
residual  fuel  oil  is  expected  to  double 
during  the  next  15  years,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  reduce  the  emission  of  sulfur 
gases  in  every  section  of  our  country. 

Basically,  there  are  two  ways  of  elim- 
inating harmful  sulfurous  emissions :  De- 
sulfurizing  the  fuel  before  it  is  burned 
or  removing  the  sulfur  gases  from  gas 
stacks  upon  its  combustion.  In  the  long 
run.  the  more  desirable  method  would 
seem  to  be  to  eliminate  air  pollution  at 
its  ultimate  source  by  extracting  the 
offending  sulfur  compounds  from  coal 
and  fuel  oil.  Research  conducted  to  date 
makes  it  clear  that  there  are  technically 
feasible  methods  of  removing  sulfur  from 
fuel  oil.  However,  the  fuel  industry  has 
not  adopted  these  methods  because  of 
their  relatively  high  cost.  Representa- 
tives of  the  industry  have  testified  that 
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the  removal  of  sulfur  would  price  their 
residual  fuel  oil  out  of  the  market,  to  the 
advantage  of  oil  imported  from  Vene- 
zuela. Processing  fuel  oil  to  remove 
sulfur  by  use  of  the  methods  presently 
known  would  allegedly  Increase  the  cost 
per  barrel  more  than  it  could  be  sold  for 
in  competition  with  imported  oil. 

The  ultimate  solution  may  be  to  re- 
quire use  of  natural  gas  or  nuclear  en- 
ergy instead  of  sulfur-bearing  fuel. 
However,  natural  gas  is  in  limited  supply 
in  many  areas  and  the  development  of 
atomic  powerplants  is  still  years  in  the 
future.  The  best  alternative  would  be  to 
undertake  a  concerted  effort  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  low-cost  method  of  re- 
moving sulfur  from  coal  and  fuel  oil.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  the  installation  of  con- 
trol devices  on  smoke  and  gas  stacks  by 
means  of  the  grants  to  municipalities  and 
tax  incentives  to  private  industry  which 
my  bill  would  provide. 

The  Muskie  bill  would  amend  section  3 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  appoint  a  technical  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  coal, 
petroleum,  and  electric  power  industries 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  low -cost  tech- 
niques of  reducing  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
sulfur-containing  fuels.  The  committee 
would  report  on  the  progress  of  research 
developments  and  make  any  necessary 
recommendations  for  legislation. 

The  corresponding  provision  of  the  bill 
I  introduce  would  include  representa- 
tives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  natural  gas  and  atomic  power  in- 
dustries on  the  technical  committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  would  in- 
clude encouraging  and  accelerating  the 
development  of  improved  low-cost  tech- 
niques designed  to  remove  sulfur  from 
sulfur-bearing  fuels,  as  well  as  to  reduce 
sulphur  oxide  emissions  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  such  fuels.  I  would  also 
charge  the  committee  with  conducting 
research  programs  relating  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  increasing  the  use  of  natural 
gas,  electric  power,  and  atomic  power  as 
a  source  of  fuel  and  energy. 

D.  JET  AND  MISSILE  EMISSIONS.  FEDERAL  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  LABORATORY,  AND  POLICT 
PROMOTION 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  would 
amend  section  3  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary to  initiate,  conduct,  and  accelerate 
research  programs  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  or  eliminating  pollutants 
gmitted  from  jet  aircraft  and  missiles  and 
from  fuels  used  to  power  them.  To  carry 
out  this  research,  the  Secretary  would 
be  directed  to  appoint  a  technical  com- 
mittee consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  FAA,  the  NASA,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  jet  aircraft  and  missile 
industries,  and  the  affected  fuel  manu- 
facturers. 

Recent  evidence  indicates  that  emis- 
sions from  jet  aircraft  and  missiles  con- 
tribute very  little  to  the  general  pollu- 


tion of  the  air.  However,  there  is  some 
indication  that  jet  emissions  do  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  pollution  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  jet  airports.  A  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  number  of  jet 
aircraft  could  result  in  a  corresponding 
increase  of  air  pollution.  Moreover,  the 
use  and  testing  of  missile  fuels  also  rep- 
resents a  potential  hazard  to  public 
health  and  welfare.  Therefore,  before 
these  potential  hazards  become  actual 
ones,  studies  should  be  made  of  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating  polluting  emissions 
from  jet  aircraft  and  missiles  and  from 
the  fuels  which  power  them. 

Both  my  bill  and  Senator  Muskie's 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  to 
conduct  such  phases  of  the  national  re- 
search and  development  program  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  At 
present,  the  Federal  Government  lacks 
adequate  facilities  to  carry  out  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  re- 
quired by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  There  is  a 
pressing  need  for  a  fully  equipped  lab- 
oratoi-y  where  a  whole  range  of  unan- 
swered questions  could  be  looked  into  and 
findings  made  available  to  both  local 
government  and  private  industry. 

My  bill  would  further  amend  section 
3  by  directing  the  Secretary  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  policy  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  initiating 
and  carrying  out  a  program  designed  to 
educate  State  and  local  government  and 
the  general  public  about  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  program  would  inform 
and  advise  eligible  municipalities  and  air 
pollution  control  agencies  of  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  grants,  and  would  in- 
form the  business  community  of  the  in- 
come tax  benefits  which  could  be  real- 
ized in  connection  with  the  acquisition, 
construction,  or  Installation  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  devices.  The  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  air 
pollution  control  can  be  fully  realized 
only  when  the  potential  recipients  of 
Federal  assistance,  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial subjects  of  Federal  enforcement,  are 
made  aware  of  those  policies.  Until 
the  public  interest  can  be  stimulated  and 
its  opinion  enlisted  in  support  of  air 
pollution  control,  our  objectives,  how- 
ever else  well  conceived,  will  go  un- 
realized. 

E.    STUDY  AND  REPORT  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  air  pollution  is  a  very  real  hazard 
to  human  health.  This  is  the  case  not 
only  when  the  concentration  of  air  pol- 
lutants reaches  an  episodic  level,  but 
during  periods  when  air  contamination 
is  no  more  than  average.  Many  physi- 
cians are  convinced  that  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  even  a  so-called  normal 
amount  of  air  pollution  is  suflBcient  to 
adversely  affect  the  health  of  many  of 
those  exposed.  The  abnormally  high 
incidence  of  certain  types  of  disease 
which  is  typically  found  in  areas  of  air 
pollution  is  diflBcult  to  attribute  to  any 
other  cause. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  air  pol- 
lution is  associated  with  a  number  of 
respiratory  ailments  including  chronic 
bronchitis,    bronchial   asthma,    emphy- 


sema, and  lung  cancer.  The  relation- 
ship between  these  diseases  and  air  pol- 
lution  has  been  studied  in  basically  three 
ways.  Experimental  conditions  have 
been  established  in  which  mice  and  other 
animals  have  been  subjected  to  various 
air  pollutants  thought  to  cause  disease. 
Much  information  has  come  from  actual 
clinical  experience  Involving  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  whose  diseases  are  sen- 
sitive to  air  pollution.  A  third  approach 
involves  the  study  of  statistical  data  to 
determine  the  correlation  between  phy- 
sical disorders  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Mortality  and  morbidity  surveys 
have  been  employed  to  determine  the 
effect  of  air  pollution  on  death  and  dis- 
ease. The  incidence  of  disease  in  highly 
polluted  areas  has  been  carefully  studied. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  all  deaths  in  Great 
Britain  are  officially  attributed  to 
chronic  bronchitis.  Many  studios  there 
have  shown  positive  connections  between 
air  pollution  and  the  occurrence,  severity, 
and  aggravation  of  this  disease. 
Chronic  bronchitis  is  not  a  well  recog- 
nized cause  of  death  in  the  United  States, 
probably  because  of  differences  in  defi- 
nitions and  terminology.  One  investiga- 
tion, using  the  British  criteria,  found 
chronic  bronchitis  in  21  percent  of  men 
in  this  country  from  40  to  59  years  of 
age. 

Bronchial  asthma  is  another  condi- 
tion which  most  physicians  believe  is 
definitely  aggravated  by  air  pollution. 
Sulfur  dioxide  has  been  found  to  stimu- 
late asthmatic  attacks.  In  New  Orleans, 
asthma  patients  have  suffered  epidemic 
attacks  on  occasions  when  air  pollution 
resulting  from  open  burning  in  city 
dumps  has  been  concentrated. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  is  a  disease 
in  which  the  fine  air  sacs  of  the  lung  be- 
come abnormally  stretched,  resulting  in 
an  impairment  of  lung  function.  Em- 
physema often  results  from  chronic 
bronchitis  and  bronchial  asthma.  Peo- 
ple suffering  from  advanced  emphysema 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  smoking  and 
air  pollution,  so  that  any  additional 
obstruction  in  the  respiratory  mecha- 
nism can  actually  precipitate  heart 
failure.  In  fact,  many  of  the  deaths 
officially  attributed  to  heart  failure  are 
actually  brought  about  by  emphysema. 
In  California,  between  1950  and  1960, 
emphysema  as  a  cause  of  death  increased 
about  400  percent.  A  corresponding  in- 
crease has  been  noted  throughout  the 
country.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  for  1960  the  second 
largest  group  of  patients  who  were  given 
total  disability  were  people  with  emphy- 
sema. Between  1958  and  1960,  the  per- 
centage of  people  receiving  social  security 
disability  because  of  emphysema  doubled. 
Various  studies  have  concluded  that  em- 
physema is  definitely  aggravated  by  air 
pollution.  A  recent  study  showed  a  26- 
percent  reduction  in  the  diffusing  capac- 
ity of  the  lungs  after  a  2-hour  exposure 
to  an  abnormally  high  concentration  of 
ozone,  an  atmospheric  agent  activated  by 
automotive  emissions. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  finding  re- 
vealed by  recent  research  efforts  is  a  cor- 
relation between  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  and  air  pollution.  Statistical  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  lung  cancer  rate  is 


aoDreciably  higher  in  cities.  This  can- 
not be  fully  explained  by  other  recog- 
nizable factors,  such  as  smoking  and  oc- 
cupation. A  number  of  studies  have 
shown  that  a  change  in  air  environment 
can  affect  one's  chances  of  getting  lung 
cancer.  One  recent  experiment  demon- 
strated that  mice  which  had  recovered 
from  induced  influenza  developed  lung 
cancer  after  inhaling  ozonized  gasoline, 
a  substance  quite  similar  to  photochemi- 
cal smog.  Similar  mice  which  did  not 
inhale  the  ozonized  gasoline  did  not 
develop  cancer,  nor  did  those  which 
were  exposed  to  ozonized  gasoline  but 
had  not  had  influenza. 

According  to  some  estimate,  the  mor- 
tality rate  from  lung  cancer  has  in- 
creased about  30  times  since  1900.  The 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer  is  consis- 
tently higher  in  urban  areas  than  in 
rural  areas.  There  is  a  high  statistical 
association  between  lung  cancer  and  both 
smoking  habits  and  air  pollution.  Cer- 
tain cancer-producing  substances,  such 
as  benzpyrene,  are  common  to  both  cig- 
arette smoke  and  polluted  air.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  among  those  involved  in 
this  area  of  research  that  air  pollution  is 
probably  a  significant  causal  factor  of 
lung  cancer,  but  not  as  great  a  factor  as 
smoking. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that 
some  research  studies  fail  to  find  a  def- 
inite causal  relationship  between  air  pol- 
lution and  pulmonary  disease,  including 
lung  cancer.  Some  of  the  findings  are 
inconsistent.  Most  researchers  would 
admit  that  more  time  and  intensified  ef- 
fort is  needed  before  firm  evidence  or 
definitive  answers  can  be  found. 

In  1962,  the  Surgeon  General  reported 
on  the  results  of  a  study  which  Congress 
directed  him  to  conduct  of  the  effect  on 
human  health  of  automotive  emissions. 
His  report  was  thorough  and  informa- 
tive, but  conceded  that  "the  time  avail- 
able for  actual  studies  related  to  the 
biological  effects  of  contaminants  has 
been  limited,  and  at  this  moment  only 
preliminary  study  jesults  are  in  hand." 
However,  on  the  basis  of  these  prelimi- 
nary results,  the  Surgeon  General  con- 
cluded: 

It  is  evident  that  components  of  automo- 
bile emissions  produce  biological  effects. 
These  Include  human  eye  irritations,  changes 
in  pulmonary  function  and  reduction  of 
spontaneous  activity  in  animals,  as  well  as 
damage  to  vegetation. 

In  addition,  available  statistical  evidence 
also  suggests  possible  relationships  between 
illness  and  photochemical  smog  ♦  •  •.  Fur- 
thermore, the  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  lung  cancers  is  such  as  to 
require  further  study  as  expeditiously  as 
feasible. 

It  is  clear  that  a  renewed  and  intensi- 
fied research  effort  is  called  for.  There 
have  been  many  developments  since  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  which  may 
shed  further  light  on  the  causal  rela- 
tionships between  automotive  emissions 
and  various  forms  of  disease.  Moreover, 
the  Surgeon  General's  study  only  covered 
polluting  agents  emitted  from  automo- 
biles. There  are  several  pollutants 
thought  to  adversely  affect  human  health 
that  originate  from  other  sources.  For 
instance,  sulfur  dioxide  emitted  from  the 
combustion  of  coal  and  fuel  oils  is  highly 


suspect  as  a  factor  in  human  Illness. 
Persons  already  suffering  from  pulmo- 
nary afflictions  are  especially  sensitive 
to  sulfur  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid 
mists.  Atmospheric  levels  of  these  sub- 
stances which  produce  no  apparent 
change  in  normal  persons  are  capable 
of  producing  a  severe  worsening  of  pul- 
monary disease  in  individuals  whose 
limgs  are  already  compromised.  A  defin- 
itive study  of  the  adverse  health  effects 
of  sulfur  compounds  is  clearly  required. 

The  Surgeon  General,  with  the  aid  of 
a  distinguished  advisory  committee,  re- 
cently performed  an  invaluable  pubfic 
service  by  alerting  the  public  of  the  effect 
which  smoking  has  on  human  health, 
especially  lung  cancer.  The  Surgeon 
General  can  perform  a  service  of  similar 
magnitude  by  studying  and  reporting  on 
the  effect  of  all  forms  of  air  pollution 
on  hvunan  health.  The  inhalation  of 
polluted  air  may  be  as  significant  a  fac- 
tor in  producing  lung  cancer  as  the  in- 
halation of  cigarette  smoke.  There  is 
this  difference,  however:  Those  who 
smoke  assume  the  risk  of  doing  so; 
those  who  breathe  polluted  air  have  no 
choice. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
bill  which  I  introduce  would  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  directing  the  Surgeon 
General  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  effects  of 
air  pollutants  from  all  sources  on  human 
health.  His  study  would  seek  to  deter- 
mine, among  other  things,  whether  a 
causal  relationship  exists  between  air 
pollution  and  lung  cancer.  To  assist  him 
in  conducting  his  study,  the  Surgeon 
General  would  be  authorized  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  composed  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  members  of 
proven  ability.  As  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
amendment  is  enacted,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  and  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations which  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health. 

It  may  be  many  years  before  firm  and 
irrefutable  evidence  confirms  the  prob- 
ability that  air  pollution  is  a  serious 
threat  to  human  health.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  that  long.  The  appropriate 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  enlisted  in  the  fight  to  eradicate 
every  source  of  air  pollution.  The  fu- 
ture good  health  of  our  country  may  de- 
pend upon  our  swift  and  forceful  ac- 
tion. I  therefore  urge  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  which  I  introduce  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 


INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne  1  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  August  of  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  Public 
Law  88-477  which  authorized  the  acqui- 
sition and  inclusion  in  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  the  site  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  at  Seventh  and  Market 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    The  law  al- 


located $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ground.  I  was  privileged  to  have  spon- 
sored this  bill  and  I  am  happy  to  make 
this  progress  report  which  indicates  that 
the  Spirit  of  '76  of  "citizens'  action"  is 
as  strong  today  as  it  was  when  this,  "the 
greatest  declaration  of  man,"  was 
written.  A  group  of  nationally  distin- 
guished citizens  have  formed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  House  &  Library, 
Inc.,  to  raise  the  fxinds  necessary  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  house  and  its  con- 
tents. 

The  following  individuals  comprise  its 
officers  and  board  of  directors: 

OFFICERS 

The  Honorable  Edwin  O.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent. 

The  Honorable  Albert  M.  Greenfield, 
chairman.  Committee  of  '76. 

Casimir  A.  Sienkiewicz,  vice  president. 

Earl  K.  Mueller,  treasurer. 

Kermeth  G.  Smith,  Sr.,  secretary. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Samuel  J.  Cohen,  Thomas  Graham, 
Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  J.  P.  Han- 
sen, Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  T.  Hughes, 
Charles  E.  Ingersoll,  Thomas  F.  Joyce, 
Bernard  Litvak,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Roebling, 
Stuart  T.  Saunders,  the  Honorable  Har- 
old D.  Saylor,  Samuel  B.  Sturgis,  MX>., 
Gen.  Thomas  R.  White,  Jr. 

Ever  since  the  nonprofit  organization 
was  officially  chartered,  progress  has 
been  its  theme:  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  former  Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  have 
agreed  to  serve  as  honorary  chairmen. 
The  Governors  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  have  accepted  to  serve  as  hon- 
orary associate  chairmen,  as  well  as  Sen- 
ators Joseph  S.  Clark,  Hugh  D.  Scott, 
James  H.  J.  Tate,  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
and  myself.  The  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  are  being  asked 
to  serve  in  similar  capacities. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  M.  Greenfield,  a  Committee 
of  '76  was  formed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  hoiise—  and  its  contents — 
in  which  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Greenfield  is  the  chairman  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  make  up  the  committee: 

Gustave  A.  Amsterdam,  the  Honorable 
Jacob  M.  Arvey,  Gen.  Milton  G.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  Benedict,  Jack  Beresln, 
David  Berger.  Esq.,  Robert  M.  Bernstein. 
Esq.,  David  C.  Bevan,  Frank  G.  Blns- 
wanger,  Alfred  Blasband,  Jacob  Balu- 
steln,  Joseph  E.  Boettinger,  George  H. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Richard  C.  Bond,  Edward  G. 
Budd,  Jr.,  John  F.  ConneUy,  Paul  J.  Cupp, 
William  J.  Curtis,  Edward  L.  Cushman, 
S.  A.  Dalton,  Samuel  H.  Daroff,  John  A. 
Diemand,  the  Honorable  Richardson  Dll- 
worth,  S.  Harrison  Dogole,  Robert  G. 
Dunlop,  Edward  J.  Dwyer,  the  Honorable 
Myer  Feldman,  Benjamin  Fox,  Arthur  A. 
Gallagher,  Wilfred  D.  Gillen,  William 
Goldman,  H.  J.  Grinsfelder,  Wallace  D. 
Hall,  Kenneth  B.  Hatch,  Richard  W. 
Havens,  Brownlee  W.  Hayden,  Richard 
B.  Herman,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Hess,  Mrs. 
J.  Sydney  Hoffman,  Hubert  J.  Horan,  Jr., 
James  P.  Hutten,  Mrs.  Henry  Ittleson, 
Cecil  D.  Kaufmann,  John  B.  Kelly,  Jr., 
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Philip  Klein,  the  Honorable  Philip  M. 
Klutznick,  the  Honorable  David  L.  Law- 
rence, the  Honorable  George  M.  Leader, 
Herman  Lefco,  the  Honorable  Thomas 

D.  McBride,  Pi-ank  C.  P.  McGlinn,  Robert 
McLean,  Wilmoth  C.  Mack,  Harry  K. 
Mayway,  Sydney  J.  Markovitz,  Charles 

E.  Mather  II,  Robert  R.  Nathan,  Esq., 
Albert  J.  Nesbitt,  Howard  C.  Petersen, 
Theodore  C.  Phillips,  Joseph  L.  Pollock, 
Frederic  A.  Potts.  Elizabeth  G.  Ravdin, 
M.D.,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  R.  G.  Rincliffe, 
Rolland  A.  Ritter,  Morris  J.  Root,  Sol 
Satinsky,  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Theodore  H. 
Silbert,  Bradford  Smith.  Jr.,  Charles 
Frederic  Graff  Smith,  Esq.,  Howard  K. 
Smith,  L.  M.  C.  Smith,  Edward  H.  Smok- 
er, G.  Stockton  Strawbridge,  Benjamin 
A.  Strouse,  Harry  S.  Sylk,  the  Honorable 
Stuart  Symington,  E.  Richard  Werner, 
the  Honorable  Nochem  S.  Winnet,  Jerry 
Wolman,  Sol  Zallea. 

Once  the  funds  have  been  raised,  the 
house  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  remain  forever 
a  part  of  the  National  Park  Service.  In 
this  manner,  not  only  the  present  gen- 
eration but  generations  to  come,  will  be 
able  to  walk  in  spirit  with  Washington. 
Franklin,  and  Jefiferson  from  the  site 
where  the  Declaration  was  drafted  to 
the  Liberty  Bell  where  it  was  proclaimed. 

The  house  and  its  contents  will  be  re- 
produced exactly  as  it  stood  in  the  days 
when  our  forefathers  were  building  our 
great  democracy.  However,  it  is  also 
planned  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  the 
house  with  a  living  library  where  schol- 
ars, teachers,  and  students  can  study  and 
learn  in  detail  the  background  and  full 
meaning  of  the  Declaration  and  its  in- 
fluence of  man's  eternal  struggle  over 
tyranny  against  mind  and  spirit.  The 
library  will  also  house  documents  of 
freedom  from  other  times  and  cultures, 
ranging  from  the  first  recorded  thoughts 
of  ancient  civilization  to  the  most  modern 
manifestoes  of  today's  emerging  nations. 

It  is  hoped,  the  library  will  transcend 
time  and  become  a  continued  demon- 
stration that  the  basic  tenants  of  free- 
dom, so  perfectly  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration, are  as  vital  to  every  citizen  and 
nation  today,  as  they  ever  have  been  in 
the  history  of  man. 

The  impending  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration, the  restoration  of  the  house  in 
which  it  was  written  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  living  library  of  freedom  will 
undoubtedly  serve  as  catalysts  for  a  vast 
effort  to  consummate  the  purpose  be- 
hind these  projects — to  make  every  adult 
and  child  in  the  United  States  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  our  country. 
Only  if  we  know  and  live  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, can  we  fulfill  the  destiny  conceived 
for  America  by  her  founders. 


April  1,  1965  |      Ajyril  1,  1965 
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VOTING  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
farsighted  men  whom  we  salute  as  the 
fathers  of  our  country  did  more  than 
institute    a    new    way    of    government. 


They  passed  on  to  our  hands  the  conduct 
of  one  of  the  noblest  experiments  on 
earth;  one  which  would  determine 
whether  free  men  could  decide  of  and 
by  themselves  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  We 
meet  here  today  to  confront  a  challenge 
to  that  experiment — a  challenge  which 
has  denied  that  right  of  choice  to  a  large 
segment  of  our  population — a  challenge 
which  must  be  met  here  and  now  with 
forceful  legislative  measures. 

We  have  before  us  for  consideration 
legislation  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed to  meet  this  challenge.  I  feel  this 
legislation  is  strong,  but  that  it  could  be 
improved  in  certain  respects.  Toward 
this  end,  I  am  today  introducing  my  own 
bill  which  incorporates  those  important 
improvements  which  I  believe  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  voting  equality  which 
we  seek. 

First  among  these  changes  should  be 
the  complete  abolition  of  literacy  tests  as 
a  means  of  qualifying  voters.  Such  tests 
have  long  been  used  as  a  pernicious 
means  of  discrimination  at  the  polls — 
not  only  in  the  South  where  it  has  be- 
come so  evident  these  past  few  weeks, 
but  as  far  away  as  my  own  State  of  New 
York  where  countless  Spanish-speaking 
citizens — who  are  perfectly  literate  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  who  often  have 
high  school  or  college  degrees — are  de- 
nied this  basic  right  because  they  are 
not  literate  in  English. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
sovereign  States  have  the  prerogative  to 
set  whatever  qualifications  they  deem 
necessary,  including  literacy  tests.  This 
is  true  and  none  would  deny  it.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  15th  amendment 
empowers  Congress  to  curtail  any  such 
State  qualifications  when  they  are  used 
in  a  discriminatory  manner.  I  feel  that 
the  literacy  test  has  so  long  been  used 
as  such  a  means  that  we  should  act  now 
to  exercise  our  congressional  obligation 
to  strike  it  out. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  our  polls  will  be 
flooded  by  ignorant  voters.  I  have  given 
this  careful  consideration  and  can  hon- 
estly say  that  it  Is  my  belief  that  with 
radio  and  TV  news  coverage  at  the  ad- 
vanced state  it  is  today,  the  means  of 
informing  oneself  of  the  issues  at  hand 
are  just  as  adequate  for  a  person  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  as  they  are 
for  a  person  who  is  literate. 

The  second  change  which  I  would  seek 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  coverage 
of  the  bill  to  those  counties  where,  al- 
though literacy  tests  are  not  given,  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  nonwhite  pop- 
ulation was  registered  in  1964.  We  would 
indeed  be  myopic  if  we  thought  that  lit- 
eracy tests  were  the  only  means  of  voter 
discrimination  in  the  South  or  elsewhere. 
While  the  provision  in  the  administra- 
tion bill  for  the  automatic  appointment 
of  registrars  is  good,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  areas  where  literacy  tests 
do  not  apply.  For  example.  Arkansas  has 
no  literacy  test,  yet  only  40.3  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  eligible  voting  popula- 
tion was  registered  in  1964  as  compared 
to  65.4  percent  of  the  white  population. 
The  actual  voting  figures  were  much 
lower. 


The  third  improvement  I  seek  is  Qje 
removal  of  the  requirement  that  those 
who  have  been  repeatedly  harrassed  by 
local  ofiBcials  must  in  some  cases  apply 
to  the  same  officials  before  they  can  reg. 
ister  with  a  Federal  examiner.  The  pro- 
vision for  Federal  registrars  works  on 
the  well-grounded  presumption  that  dls- 
crimination  already  exists.  Why  must 
Negroes  or  Spanish-speaking  citizojs 
and  others  risk  serious  reprisals — repris- 
als which  have  in  the  past,  as  in  Selma, 
reached  the  point  of  murder — to  prove 
again  what  we  have  ah-eady  assumed? 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  provision 
that  before  registration  by  a  Federal  ex- 
aminer, applicants  must  try  to  register 
with  State  officials  within  90  days. 

Lastly,  I  feel  that  the  poll  tax  should 
be  eliminated  completely  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, as  it  has  been  by  constitutional 
amendment  for  Federal  elections.  The 
right  to  vote  is  essential  and  should  not 
be  compromised  by  a  person's  financial 
situation.  Moreover,  I  feel  such  aboli- 
tion is  demanded  by  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  fii'st  section  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  I  feel  the 
voter  rights  bill  should  be  strengthened. 
They  do  not  deny  H.R.  6400;  they  will 
just  make  it  a  much  better  bill— a  bill 
which  will  more  clearly  defend  the  basic 
voting  rights  of  the  nonwhites  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  bill  which  will  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  our  experiment  in  democ- 
racy. 


A  NEW  WEAPON  FOR  JUNGLE  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur 
Sylvester  has  admitted  that  the  United 
States  has  developed  and  is  buying  spray 
tanks  for  use  by  jet  aircraft  in  chemical 
destruction  of  jungles  and  crops.  The 
Pentagon  was  very  careful  to  say  that 
these  tanks  are  not  being  developed  for 
use  at  Vietnam. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  include  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles 
Nicodemus,  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  brought  to 
light  this  interesting  development  in  the 
Pentagon  and  who,  in  my  judgment,  has 
performed  a  great  service  by  his  exclusive 
disclosure  that  the  U.S.  Army  is  devel(M)- 
ing  special  tanks  for  chemical  defoliants 
for  use  on  jet  aircraft  for  the  spraying 
of  these  chemical  defoliants  in  jungle 
areas.  I  think  this  is  a  most  significant 
development,  and  one  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  hail  with  great  enthusiasm. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  will  be  Involved  in  a  series  of  prob- 
lems in  jungle  areas  throughout  the 
world.  Right  now  our  biggest  problem 
in  Vietnam  is  uncovering  the  Communist 
guerrilla  forces  who  find  sanctuary  in 
the  jungle  areas  of  both  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  I  might  say  my  only  disappoint- 
ment is  that  there  still  remains  some 
question  whether  this  equipment  will  be 
used  in  Vietnam.    My  other  disappoint- 
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ment  is  that  this  equipment  will  not  be 
available  until  some  time  in  December  of 
this  year,  when  the  first  tanks  are  to  be 

developed.  ,     ^      ,  ,.    « 

I  would  think  that  the  development  of 
a  tank  for  use  by  jet  aircraft  would  be 
the  one  thing  we  need  in  Vietnam  to 
bring  the  forces  of  subversion,  of  the 
guerrilla  Communists,  out  into  the  open, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  use  of 
defoliants  is  a  humane  way  of  combating 
the  situation.  True,  the  Pentagon  ad- 
mits that  if  the  defoliant  touches  hu- 
mans it  can  produce  many  of  the  same 
disabling  symptoms  of  sickness  and  nau- 
sea caused  by  the  nonlethal  gas  already 
used  by  the  Uruted  States  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  find  cause  for  criticism  in  the 
use  of  these  materials  to  bring  hostilities 
to  a  quick  end  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  problem  we  have 
had  up  to  now  is  they  have  been  using 
this  by  helicopters,  which  are  slow  and 
easy  targets  for  Communist  guerrillas 
hiding  in  the  jungle.  The  use  of  these 
tanks  by  fast-moving  jets  would  elimi- 
nate that  problem,  and  would  lay  bare 
the  whole  terrain  or  area  sprayed.  This 
could  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  stopping  the  Communists  from  com- 
ing into  South  Vietnam  and  carrying  on 
their  aggression. 

So  it  would  be  my  hope  the  Defense 
Department  will  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  these  tanks  and  will  indeed  use 
this  equipment  in  Vietnam  as  a  hiunane 
way  of  bringing  this  hostility  to  a  head, 
and  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  those  who  have 
been  urging  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists ought  to  first  familiarize  them- 
selves with  our  entire  program.  We  have 
stated  repeatedly  we  shall  not  negotiate 
until  the  Communists  have  ceased  their 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal 
to  use  defoliants  against  jungles  differs 
considerably  from  proposals  made  by 
Senator  Goldwater  in  the  1964  campaign. 
Mr.  Goldwater  suggested  using  low  yield 
nuclear  warheads  to  destroy  the  foliage. 
President  Johnson  insisted  the  work  can 
be  done  with  nonlethal  defoliants.  Ob- 
viously the  President  was  correct.  It  is 
regrettable  that  some  critics  of  defoli- 
ants will  insist  we  do  not  use  them.  They 
are  badly  wrong. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  an  even  more  important  element 
in  the  disclosure  that  the  Army  is  devel- 
oping methods  of  spraying  defoliants  on 
a  larger  scale. 

There  is  a  peaceful  aspect  to  this  de- 
velopment which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Before  those  who  look  with 
horror  on  developments  in  the  use  of 
nonlethal  gas  or  defoliant  get  too  ex- 
cited, I  would  submit  that  development 
of  this  equipment  might  open  up  entirely 
new  vistas  of  opportunity  in  jungle  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  that  now  are 
landlocked,  with  heavy  foliage,  and  in- 
accessible to  normal  development. 

I  think  by  mutual  agreement  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  vast  areas  of 
South  America  could  be  opened  up  for 
commerce,  for  development  of  roads,  for 
development  of  communications,  so  that 
these  great  continents  with  their  people 


can  become  a  greater  part  of  the  world 
community. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  Africa 
also  there  are  similar  problems. 

Granted  that  the  population  would 
have  to  be  temporarily  removed  from 
these  areas  and  granted  also  that  great 
care  would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  direct 
these  defoliants  upon  human  beings,  I  am 
sure  this  can  be  done  where  proper 
measures  and  proper  safeguards  are  em- 
ployed. 

I  view  this  development  by  the  Defense 
Department  as  a  very  significant  break- 
through in  maintaining  peace  and  open- 
ing up  these  vast  areas  of  the  world 
where  we  can  bring  in  our  equipment  and 
methods  and  help  these  peoples  become 
part  of  the  world  economic  structure.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  great  help  in  what 
the  Defense  Department  is  doing.  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  congratulate  the  De- 
fense Department  for  these  farsighted 
measures,  which  I  do  not  view  as  entirely 
destructive  but  also  as  instruments  to 
help  America  bring  its  way  of  life  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  newspaper 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  is  as 
follows.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  can 
be  justly  proud  of  the  job  done  by  its 
Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles 
Nicodemus : 

A  New  Weapon  foe  Jungle  War 
(By  Charles  Nicodemus,  of  ovir  Washington 
Bureau) 
Washington. — The  U.S.  Army  has  devel- 
oi>ed  and  is  buying  spray  tanks  for  use  by  Jet 
aircraft  in  chemical  destruction  of  jungles 
and  crops.  Pentagon  officials  told  the  Daily 
News  the  eqviipment  is  not  for  use  in 
Vietnam. 

Procurement  of  the  tanks  came  to  light 
when  nonclassified  bid  documents  on  the 
equipment  were  sent  to  31  prospective  manu- 
facturers. 

Chemical  defoliants  can  kill  vegetation  in 
24  hours.  Defoliation  of  jungle  afeas  of 
Vietnam  In  which  Vietcong  guerrillas  hide 
Immune  from  air  attack  has  long  been  dis- 
c\issed  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government  In 
Hanoi  this  week  charged  that  defoliating 
liquids  were  dropped  on  guerrilla  areas  in 
recent  weeks.  The  United  States  denied  the 
charge. 

Chemical  spray  tanks  for  Jet  aircraft  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Army  are  designated  the 
TMU-28(B).  The  Army  Materiel  Command 
will  buy  1,074  of  the  imits  under  a  contract 
for  which  bids  were  opened  at  Edgewood 
(Md.)  Arsenal  on  March  15.  The  contract 
has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

First  of  the  tanks  are  for  delivery  In  De- 
cember, the  last  In  July  1966. 

A  spokesman  for  Falrchlld-Hiller  Corp., 
paid  by  the  Army  to  develop  the  tanks,  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  for  spraying  de- 
foliants. 

"But  this  project  is  so  secret  we  probably 
shouldn't  even  mention  it  fiirther  over  the 
telephone,"  he  said. 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, could  not  explain  why  equipment  in- 
volved In  a  secret  project  Is  being  purchased 
through  a  publicly  advertised  procxirement. 
Sylvester  denied  that  the  equipment  was 
designed  specifically  for  use  in  Vietnam.  He 
said  it  was  part  of  "a  highly  secret  proj- 
ect designed  for  much  broader  contingency 
purposes."  and  no  details  could  be  disclosed 
on  Intended  use  of  the  tanks  or  the  exact 
natxu-e  of  the  chemical  they  will  carry. 


"This  equipment  would  have  been  de- 
veloped even  if  there  hadn't  been  a  Viet- 
nam," he  said.  But  he  acknowledged  the 
tanks  "conceivably  could  be"  used  there. 

Sylvester  at  first  denied  that  the  tanks 
were  intended  to  dispense  defoliants,  or  that 
they  were  for  use  by  Jet  aircraft.  However, 
the  public  bid  document  clearly  indicates 
this. 

The  tanks  are  specially  designed,  with  a 
rare  metal  alloy,  to  carry  a  herbicide  called 
Mixture  Orange  198-2-47.  The  dictionary 
defines  herbicide  as  a  chemical  agent  to  de- 
stroy or  inhibit  plant  growth.  Sylvester 
acknowledged  that  herbicide  Is  the  term  gen- 
erally   used    to   describe    defoliants. 

The  Daily  News  learned  that  the  herbicide 
Mixture  Orange  was  developed  at  Fort  De- 
trick,  Md.,  a  research  and  development  lab 
for  the  Army's  biological  warfare  program. 

An  unofficial  Pentagon  soiirce  said  the 
chemical  apparently  is  a  defoliant  that  be- 
gins killing  vegetation  immediately  and,  bar- 
ring rain,  turns  an  entire,  lush  green  area 
into  dead  brown  within  a  day. 

If  it  touches  humans  it  can  produce  many 
of  the  same  disabling  sjrmptoms  of  sickness 
and  nausea  caused  by  the  nonlethal  gas  al- 
ready used  by  the  United  States  In  Vietnam. 
Bid  specifications  further  reveal  that  the 
spray  tanks  must  pass  tests  to  withstand 
vibration  generated  only  by  turbine  (Jet) 
aircraft. 

Bidders  were  told  by  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand personnel  that  the  tanks  were  for  use 
with  the  Air  Force  F-105  Jet  fighters,  built 
by  Republic.  The  F-105  Is  tised  by  American 
forces  In  Vietnam. 

"I'm  told  these  tanks  probably  can  be  used 
with  F-105'6"  Sylvester  said. 

The  Daily  News  learned  that  during  devel- 
opment the  tanks  were  tested  only  on  the 
F-105.  But  personnel  at  Edgewood  Arsenal 
said  the  tanks  are  for  use  with  the  entire 
Century  series  of  Jet  fighters. 

That  would  include  the  P-100.  P-101, 
F-102,  F-104,  and  the  new  TFX  or  P-111 
fighter.  Armament  of  the  P-111  has  not  yet 
been  disclosed. 

In  chemical  warfare,  Jets  have  several  ad- 
vantages over  helicopters.  The  slow-moving 
choppers  are  easier  targets  for  ground  fire, 
and  their  noise  announced  their  arrival  well 
In  advance. 

Jets  can  streak  Into  a  target  area  with 
little  warning,  giving  enemy  troops  virtually 
no  time  to  escape,  fire  back,  take  cover,  put 
on  gas  masks,  or  take  other  preventive  action. 
Jets  are  avaUable  in  greater  number  and 
have  a  greater  range. 

Until  now  the  chief  advantage  for  heli- 
copters In  such  missions  was  greater  ac- 
curacy made  possible  by  slower  speed. 

However,  the  new,  16-foot-long  tanks  for 
Jets  dispense  their  chemical  through  a  "cat 
tail"  that  hangs  down  from  the  tank  to  give 
greater  concentration  and  accuracy. 

Each  of  the  1,074  units  to  be  produced  will 
Include  2  tanks,  1  for  under  each  wing. 
The  tanks  can  be  dropped  when  they  have 
been  emptied. 

The  Army  bid  document  discloses  that  the 
completed  spray  tanks  are  to  be  shipped  to 
Dana,  Ind.,  railhead  for  the  Army's  nearby 
Newport  ammunitions  plant. 

This  Is  a  top-secret  Installation,  which  the 
Army  refuses  to  dlsc\iss  beyond  the  acknowl- 
edgement that  "Yes,  this  Is  a  biological 
warfare  center." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SHORT  SHRIFT  GIVEN  GAO  URBAN 
RENEWAL  REPORTS  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS DEMANDS  THOR- 
OUGH CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTI- 
GATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
short  shrift  given  GAO  urban  renewal 
reports,  findings,  and  recommendations 
to  date  demands  a  thorough  congres- 
sional investigation  here  and  in  the  field, 
in  order  to  achieve  greater  eflQciency  and 
economy  in  Government. 

I  have,  within  recent  weeks,  had  the 
Library  of  Congress  make  a  detailed  re- 
view of  23  GAO  reports  on  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  and  a  number  of 
local  urban  renewal  projects  which  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
has  made  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  Following  the 
completion  of  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
view, I  made  it  available  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  his  information  and, 
at  the  same  time,  I  made  it  available  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Kennit  Gordon,  for  his  information 
and  comment. 

I  suggested  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  that  an  effective  means 
to  correct  the  serious  administrative  and 
other  deficiencies  in  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program,  which  were  revealed 
by  the  GAO  reports,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
directive  set  forth  in  ([Circular  No.  A-50 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
April  1.  1959,  over  the  signature  of  the 
then  Director  Maurice  H.  Stans.  Cir- 
cular No.  A-50  in  paragraph  4  requires 
that: 

within  60  calendar  days  after  formal 
transmittal  of  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  to  the  agency,  the  head  of  the  agency 
will  conunent  on  It  to  the  Biireau  of  the 
Budget  whenever  the  report  Is  addressed  to 
the  Congress,  to  a  congressional  committee, 
or  to  the  agency  head  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Kennit  Gordon  I 
requested  him  to  furnish  me  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  A  copy  of  each  comment  for- 
warded to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
the  Federal  URA  on  each  of  these  23 
GAO  reports. 

Second.  A  copy  of  the  report  on  each 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Federal  URA 
on  each  of  the  23  GAO  reports. 

Third.  A  copy  of  each  action  taken  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  in  implementing  each 
of  these  23  GAO  reports. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  most  cooperative,  of 
course,  and  he  has  furnished  me,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  this  subcommitte, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency,  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  "HHFA  actions  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  GAO  recommendations"  which 
undoubtedly  should  be  made  available 
to  all  members  of  the  committee  and 
to  the  public. 

In  his  covering  letter  dated  March  27. 
1965,  the  Budget  Bureau  Director  made 
these  highly  significant  points: 

First: 

Reviews  of  relocation  problems  In  \irban 
renewal  areas  by  the  Budget  Bureau  "indi- 


cated that  a  major  need  wag  more  adequate 
staff  In  Urban  Renewal  Administration  to 
assist  and  review  local  relocation  activities. 
Over  the  past  several  fiscal  years,  we  have 
supported  Increases  In  the  HHFA  budget  to 
provide  this  additional  staff.  The  President's 
1966  budget  recommends  an  Increase  of  51 
people  In  relocation  or  relocation-related 
activities." 

Second: 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  supported  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  continues  to  support,  a  GAO 
recommendation  to  limit  local  noncash 
grant-in-aid  credits  allowed  for  publicly- 
owned  parking  facilities  which  assist  tirban 
renewal  projects.  Legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  developed  by  HHFA,  and  this 
recommendation  has  been  spelled  out  In  a 
section  of  the  Republican  Housing  Bills. 

Third: 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  also  supported 
for  several  years,  and  continues  to  support, 
a  GAO  recommendation  to  limit  noncash 
graiit-ln-ald  credits  received  by  the  District 
of  Colvmibla  In  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
limited  for  other  local  communities.  This 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  long-overdue,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  more  than  $134  mil- 
lion In  cash  for  urban  renewal  projects  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  while  the  District 
government  has  been  content  to  contribute 
only  $4,000  In  cash,  over  the  past  14  years 
as  Its  share  for  these  projects,  and  has  made 
excessive  and  unreasonable  use  of  noncash 
grant-in-aid  credits  for  the  remainder  of  the 
local  contribution. 

Fourth : 

Detailed  Investigation  by  the  Bxireau  of  the 
Budget  of  each  GAO  report  would  obviously 
have  been  Impossible;  over  the  10-year  period 
covered  by  the  cited  reports,  we  have  been 
able  to  devote  less  than  the  fuU  time  of  one 
examiner  to  the  entire  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Under  these  circumstances,  most  of  our 
efforts  to  secure  adequate  agency  considera- 
tion of  such  reports  are  part  of  ovir  day-to- 
day work  with  general  problems  affecting 
agency  budgets,  management  problems,  and 
legislative  programs;  we  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  formal  action  on  each  such 
report. 

Mr.  Gordon's  reply  clearly  indicates 
that  it  Is  not  Budget  Bureau  policy  to 
make  independent  findings  on  GAO  re- 
ports or  to  implement  them.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  would  hope  that  this 
committee  would  recommend  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  give  more  consideration 
to  the  GAO  reports  when  judging  the 
spending  requests  of  HHFA,  the  Federal 
URA,  and  its  other  constituent  agencies. 
These  steps  are  vitally  important,  in  view 
of  the  recommendation  by  President 
Johnson  that  "all  reports  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  be  given 
prompt  and  thorough  and  careful  at- 
tention." 

In  his  1964  Annual  Rejxsrt  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluded the  following  excerpt  from  the 
State  Appropriations  Committee  Report 
No.  1095: 

The  committee  believes  that  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  attention 
given  by  the  agencies  to  recommendations 
contained  In  reports  of  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office.  Failure  to  Immediately  Implement 
proposals  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  many  instances  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued unnecessary  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  The  committee  strongly  urges 
the  departments  to  give  prompt  and  vigorous 


attention  to  deficiencies  and  recommenda- 
tions  contained  In  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  committee  shares  the  views  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  press,  on  May  2,  1964,  following 
a  Cabinet  meeting  In  which  he  outlined  & 
nine-point  program  to  achieve  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  Goverrunent  opera- 
tions. Included  in  the  program  was  his  re- 
quest that  "all  reports  be  given  prompt  and 
thorough  and  careful  attention." 

The  23  GAO  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  with  their  findings,  sug- 
gestions, and  recommendations,  show 
that  the  major  problem  areas  in  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  have  been,  or  are: 

First.  Inadequate  relocation  assistance 
and  displacement  of  families  into  sub- 
standard housing. 

Second.  Allowance  of  excessive  non- 
cash and  grant-in-aid  credits  by  URA. 

Third.  URA  approval  of  large-scale 
demolition  without  adequately  determin- 
ing whether  less  costly  renewal  methods 
were  warranted,  that  inspections  as  well 
as  reports  were  inadequate  to  provide 
URA  with  a  sound  basis  for  authorizing 
large-scale  demolition,  and  that  there 
had  been  insufficient  examination  by 
HHFA  of  the  buildings  in  the  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

Fourth.  Use  of  different  inspection 
standards  resulted  in  housing  classified 
as  substandard  for  project  eligibility 
purposes  which  formerly  had  been  clas- 
sified as  suitable  for  relocation  purposes. 

Fifth.  Contract  approval  without  ade- 
quate information  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
projects. 

Sixth.  Inadequate  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  GAO  report,  issued  Septem- 
ber 23,  1964,  was  concerned  with  the  in- 
effective administration  contributing  to 
unsatisfactory  progress  in  rehabilitating 
the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  urban  renewal 
area  in  Chicago,  ni.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  the  contract  was  approved  with- 
out adequate  information  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  and  found  that  the 
loan  and  grant  contract  was  executed 
even  though  "(1)  the  LPA  did  not  have 
an  adequate  rehabilitation  program  and 
(2)  prior  studies  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  were  inconclusive." 

The  problems  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  in  this  report  with  regard 
to  rehabilitation  in  Chicago  are  not  the 
only  ones  plaguing  this  aspect  of  urban 
renewal,  as  was  shown  by  speakers  at  a 
conference  of  Action,  Inc.,  In  Washing- 
ton on  Tuesday,  March  30,  1965.    A  re- 
port in  the  Evening  Star  newspaper  of 
Washington.  D.C..  foUows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  31,  1965] 
Urban  Renewal  Defended 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Earlier,  two  speakers  said  development  of 
a  means  of  rehabilitating  dwellings  has  be- 
come tirban  renewal's  most  crucial  unsolved 
problem. 

Seth  P.  Taft.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  said  he 
did  not  "know  of  any  city  In  the  country 
where  you  can  say  there  has  been  a  successful 
rehabilitation  program."  Taft,  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  chalrm^ 
of  Action's  rehabilitation  committee,  reported 
on  a  study  of  200  cities  where  urban  re-, 
newal  rehabilitation  programs  have  been 
started.  Under  such  programs,  housing  u 
supposed  to  be  improved  rather  than  torn 
down  for  redevelopment. 


Seventh.   Ineffective   and   inadequate 
administration  by  HHFA  and  URA. 
Eighth.     Recertification  of  workable 


view  local  relocation  activities.  Over  fhe 
past  several  fiscal  years,  we  have  supported 
Increases  in  the  HHFA  budget  to  provide  this 
additional  staff.    The  President's  1966  budget 


In  order  to  place  this  matter  In  perspec- 
tive, we  asked  the  Administrator's  office  to 
prepare  a  sununary  of  the  criticisms  and  rec- 

o ,,,         .  .         onunendations  In  all  of  the  reports,  HHFA '8     „ 

programs  although  they  did  not  maKe  ^jg^g  ^nd  actions  thereon,  and  the  status  of  reconmiends  an  Increase  of  51  people  in  re- 
reasonable  progress  in  correcting  code  open  items.  There  have  been  excluded  from  location  or  relocation-related  activities.  In 
deficiencies  which  HHFA  considered  es-  the  simmiary  those  points  Included  In  the  the  central  office,  the  budget  recommends  an 
ZI^^^[q\  audit  reports  which  had  already  been  set-     additional  relocation  specialist.     '^^   *»-» 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  tied  to  GAO's  satisfaction  before  the  reports 
matters  can  be,  and  must  be,  corrected  were  issued.  I  am  enclosing  this  up-to-date 
mauexs  i-a  ,  nnmhpr     summary  with  the  expectation  that  it  may 

by  legislation.     The  fact  that  a  number  ^^^e  useful  to  you  than  the  older,  de- 

of  these  problems  have  persisted  ^^^^^  statements  on  the  various  individual 
throughout  the  10-year  period  covered  by  reports.  This  should  cover  the  first  and  see- 
the GAO  reports  shows  that  more  is  ond  points  mentioned  in  your  February  3 
needed  than  a  revision  of  the  Federal    letter. 

Urban  Renewal  Manual  and  the  regula-  The  third  point  in  that  letter  relates  to  the 
tions  of  the  HHFA.  These  have  been  re-  actions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  these 
"  _   -     .    .  .  .         _ ,  matters.     I   would   like  to  make  clear  the 

nature  of  the  Bureau's  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  audit  reports.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility: 

(a)  To  assure  that  the  head  of  each  agency 
provides  for  systematic  and  prompt  consid- 
eration of  all  GAO  reports  on  the  work  of  his 
agency. 

(b)  To  assure  that  the  possible  need  for 


peatedly  revised,  but  the  problems  I  have 
mentioned  continue  to  recur. 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  these  problems 
will  only  be  corrected  by  legislation  that 
the  Republican  housing  bills  have  de- 
voted so  much  space  to  amendments 
which  will  make  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress unmistakably  clear 


Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  bald  fact     remedial  action  is  considered  In  the  agency  at 

t>corui«vi  uiii^,  ,  loTTpi  nf  niitVinritv  ronRlRtpnt  with  the  na- 


that  while  the  correction  of  these  urban 
renewal  deficiencies  should  be,  and  must 
be,  the  task  of  this  special  House  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  no  real  hearings  have 
ever  been  held  on  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  the  field,  yet  every 
other  committee  of  the  Congress  has. 
time  and  time  again  through  the  years, 
gone  out  into  the  field  and  held  hear- 
ings throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  has  held 
hearings  throughout  the  Nation  on  the 
problems  of  providing  just  compensa- 
tion for  people  displaced  by  the  urban 
renewal  program,  but  this  committee  has 
not  even  indicated  that  it  is  aware  that 
there  is  a  problem  in  this  field. 

I  think,  in  all  fairness  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  who  are  being  displaced 
by  this  program  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands  of  whom  are 
homeowners  and  businessmen,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  more  than  a  rubber- 
stamping  of  the  administration's  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  program  and  its 
continuance  without  hearings  in  the  field. 

I  include  here  the  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  the  two  let- 
ters I  addressed  to  him,  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  review  of  the  GAO  reports. 
ExEctJTivE  Office  op  the  PREsniENT. 

BUREATJ  OF  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Widnall:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
two  letters  with  regard  to  audit  reports  Issued 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  housing 
and  urban  renewal.  As  has  been  explained 
to  Mr.  Fraln  of  your  staff,  our  reply  has  been 
delayed  by  the  pressvu-es  of  the  budget  sea- 
son In  late  December  and  January,  and  then 
by  the  necessity  of  making  a  fresh  review  of 
the  matters  covered  by  your  request,  which 
extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  10  years. 

In  accordance  with  an  alternative  provided 
for  in  circular  A-50,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  In  most  of  the  cases  under 
review  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  furnishing 
a  copy  of  the  response  which  it  had  given 
GAO  earlier  when  the  General  Accounting 
Office  had  Invited  comments  on  the  draft  of 
the  report  prior  to  Its  Issuance.  The  agency 
views  thus  expressed  are  often  summarized 
or  referred  to  In  the  audit  reports  them- 
selves. 


a  level  of  authority  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  audit  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. 

(c)  To  give  adequate  consideration  to  In- 
formation, findings  and  recommendations 
contained  in  audit  reports  and  information 
contained  in  agency  responses  thereto  in  the 
formulation  of  the  administration's  budget 
and  legislative  programs. 

(d)  To  exercise  Initiative  with  regard  to 
followup  on  matters  of  an  Interagency  or 
Government-wide  nature. 

Circular  A-50  does  not  contemplate  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  make  de- 
tailed. Independent  Investigations  of  the 
merits  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
thrust  of  the  circular  Is  toward  insuring 
that  those  findings  and  recommendations 
receive  proper  consideration  and  action  by 
those  agency  officials  who  have  the  direct 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agency. 

In  the  case  in  question,  detailed  investi- 
gation by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  each 
GAO  report  would  obviously  have  been  Im- 
possible; over  the  10-year  period  covered 
by  the  cited  reports,  we  have  been  able  to 
devote  less  than  the  full  time  of  one  exam- 
iner to  the  entire  urban  renewal  program 
In  all  of  Its  aspects. 

Under  these  circumstances,  most  of  our 
efforts  to  secure  adequate  agency  considera- 
tion of  such  reports  are  part  of  our  day-to- 
day work  with  general  problems  affecting 
agency  budgets,  management  problems,  and 
legislative  programs;  we  are  not  In  a  position 
to  take  formal  action  on  each  such  report. 
We  have,  however,  attempted  to  assure  our- 
selves that  the  Agency  does  so.  In  this  In- 
stance, It  Is  the  judgment  of  o\ir  staff  mem- 
bers concerned  with  urban  renewal  and 
other  activities  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency — In  which  I  concur — that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  has  provided  for  prompt 
and  systematic  review  of  these  reports,  and 
has  given  them  his  personal  attention. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  questioned  the 
HHFA  with  regard  to  most  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  appearing  In  the  audit 
reports,  and  we  have  made  it  a  particular 
point  to  take  up  with  them  from  time  to 
time  the  GAO  findings  that  have  shown  a 
repetitive  pattern — particularly  those  relat- 
ing to  the  administrative  review  of  re- 
location activities,  the  determination  of 
credits  for  noncash  grants-in-aid,  and  the 
procedures  for  review  of  alleged  adminis- 
trative deficiencies  in  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

For  example,  our  reviews  indicated  that  a 
major  need  was  more  adequate  staff  in  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Administration  to  assist  and  re- 


in the  re- 
gional offices,  the  budget  recommends  five 
additional  people  (a  10-percent  Increase)  in 
the  Relocation  Branch  which  provides  ad- 
vice and  assistance  concerning  relocation  ac- 
tivities. Other  regional  office  staffs,  which 
devote  a  major  portion  of  their  activity  to 
relocation  reviews  and  assistance,  would  be 
Increased.  Eighteen  additional  people  (an 
85-percent  Increase)  are  recommended  In 
the  Program  Review  and  Evaluation  Section 
which  collects  and  evaluates  data  on  local 
Agency  operations,  and  23  more  In  the  proj- 
ect representative  staff  (a  9-percent  Increase) 
which  maintains  liaison  with  local  programs 
and  procedures. 

We  have  also  supported  proposed  legisla- 
tion consistent  vrtth  GAO  recommendations. 
On  January  4.  1962,  In  response  to  an  In- 
formal request  from  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  our  views 
on  proposed  legislation  "to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes," 
we  supported  an  earlier  recommendation  of 
GAO  to  limit  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits 
received  by  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  limited  for  other 
local  commiinltles. 

Again,  on  June  22  of  the  same  year,  we  re- 
ceived a  draft  bill  from  HHFA  "To  limit  local 
noncash  grant-ln-Eild  credits  allowed  for 
publicly  owned  parking  facilities  which  assist 
urban  renewal  projects."  The  GAO.  in  a 
report  on  this  subject  on  June  12,  1962.  made 
this  same  recommendation  to  the  Congress. 
We  reviewed  and  cleared  the  draft  bill  on 
June  25,  1962,  which  HHFA  later  submitted 
to  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  bill,  however,  was  not  Intro- 
duced. In  this  Instance,  of  course,  the  final 
result  was  not  within  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  believe  it  Is  Inevitable  that  there  will 
be  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  legislative  proposals,  budget  re- 
quests, and  management  actions.  I  cannot 
promise  that  every  recommendation  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  be  adopted. 
We  try  to  assure,  however,  that  every  recom- 
mendation of  the  GAO  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  I  believe  that  this  has  been  done 
In  the  Instant  cases. 

I  hope  that  this  information  Is  responsive 
to  your  Inquiry.  I  am  sure  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  would  be  happy,  in  testimony  or  oth- 
erwise, to  provide  such  further  Information 
about  the  cases  In  question  as  the  commit- 
tee may  desire. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  reply  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  for  their  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Kermit  Gordon,  Director. 

Congress  op  the  United  States 

House  op  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C,  December  17, 1964. 
Hon.  Kermit  Gordon, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  In  his  1964  Annual  Re- 
port the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Included  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Report 
No.  1095: 

"The  committee  believes  that  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  atten- 
tion given  by  the  agencies  to  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  reports  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.    FaUvu-e  to  Immediately 
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Implement  proposals  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  In  many  Instances  provides  for  the 
conttnucd  unnecessary  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds.  The  committee  strongly 
urges  the  departments  to  give  prompt  and 
vigorous  attention  to  delU'lencles  and  recom- 
mendations contained  In  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  committee  shares 
the  views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  remarks  to  the  press,  on  May 
2.  1964.  following  a  Cabinet  meeting  In  which 
he  outlined  a  nlne-polnt  program  to  achieve 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  In  Govern- 
ment operations.  Included  In  the  program 
was  his  request  that  'all  reports  made  by 
the  General  Accoiuitlng  Office  and  con- 
gressional committees  be  given  prompt  and 
thorough  and  careful  attention'." 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  the  directive  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requiring  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  fully  report  on 
actions  taken  with  regard  to  GAO  recom- 
mendations. I  believe  It  would  be  useful  for 
the  House  Special  Housing  Subcommittee  to 
hear  from  you  as  to  steps  which  could  be 
U\ken.  Including  legislation,  to  assure  that 
"all  reports  made  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  •  •  •  be  given  prompt  and 
thorough  and  careful  attention."  Would 
you  be  willing  to  testify  before  the  Special 
Housing  Sut>commlttee  as  to  the  problems 
fiiced  by  the  Budget  Bureau  In  trying  to 
make  cerUiln  that  all  reports  made  by  the 
GAO  on  housing  and  urban  renewal  are 
given  prompt  and  thorough  and  careful  at- 
tention? ■  If  legislation  Is  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  present  situation  where  tlie  GAO 
reports  and  recommendations  on  housing 
and  urban  renewal  are  concerned  then  this 
should  be  developed  and  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  administration  for  action 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely. 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  3.  1965. 
Hon.  Kermit  Gordon. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Executive  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  The  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
cently undertook,  at  my  request,  a  detailed 
analysis  and  review  of  the  findings,  sugges- 
tions, and  recommendations  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  regarding  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  during  the  period 
1955-64.  This  review,  covering  the  23  GAO 
reports  to  the  Congress,  took  7  weeks  to  com- 
plete. The  relocation  of  families  and  Indi- 
viduals displaced  from  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect areas  was  considered  In  9  reports;  and 
noncash  grants-in-aid  credits  were  consid- 
ered In  15  reports. 

This  completed  review  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  spotlights  the  fact  that  despite  re- 
peated findings,  suggestions,  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  GAO  over  this  10-year 
period,  "a  significant  number  of  the  families 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  projects  In 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City.  Kans..  were 
relocated  into  s\ibstandr»rd  housing  and  that 
a  substantial  number  of  the  families  dis- 
placed in  these  cities  and  In  Columbia.  Mo., 
were  not  offered  relocation  assistance." 

In  September  1964,  the  GAO  report  to 
Congress  on  urban  renewal  relocation  prac- 
tices in  the  Nation's  Capital  disclosed  that: 
"In  it«  relocation  operations.  RLA  (1)  used 
standards  for  determining  the  acceptability 
of  dwellings  for  relocating  families  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas  which  were  less 
stringent  than  the  standards  u.'sed  for  ev.ilu- 
atlng  the  physical  condition  of  dwellings  In 
determining  the  eligibility  of  an  area  for 
urban  renewal,  (2i  made  Inadequate  inspec- 
tions of  housing  for  displaced  families,   (3) 


prepared  Incomplete  Inspection  reports,  and 
(4)  referred  some  displaced  families  to  sub- 
standard or  uninspected  housing." 

The  Library  of  Congress  points  out  that 
primary  responsibility  for  the  enforcement 
of  tlie  relocation  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  rests  with  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  and  concludes  that 
(1)  the  deficiency  of  administrative  review 
of  relocation  activities  of  LPA's  was  wide- 
spread, and  (2)  this  widespread  deficiency  In 
proper  administrative  review  persisted  over 
the  10-year  period,  1955-64,  despite  repeated 
GAO  recommendations  "for  more  control  and 
guidance  on  the  part  of  the  URA  regarding 
the  plans  and  practices  of  the  LPA's  in  their 
relocation  activities. 

In  the  15  GAO  reports  dealing  with  non- 
cash grants-in-aid  over  the  10-year  period, 
the  Library  of  Congress  review  shows  that  the 
GAO  found  that  many  of  the  facilities  al- 
lowed by  URA  as  noncash  grants-in-aid  were 
actually  Ineligible,  or  the  amount  of  credit 
allowed,  based  on  the  benefit  to  the  project, 
was  excessive.  Schools  and  streets  and  re- 
lated facilities,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  sewer 
facilities  and,  in  one  case,  a  fire  station,  were 
decliu-ed  to  be  either  excessive  in,  or  ineligi- 
ble, for,  the  amount  of  noncash  credit  allowed 
by  URA. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  lists  many 
examples  of  misuse  of  the  noncash  grants- 
in-aid  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act.  and 
then  comments  that:  "as  in  the  cases  of  in- 
adequate relocation,  the  GAO  Indicated  in 
their  recommendations  the  need  for  a  better 
review  of  this  aspect  of  the  urban  renewal 
pnxiess  on  the  part  of  HHFA  and  URA." 

The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Congress 
amend  section  110(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  show  tlie  minimum  percent 
that  a  supporting  facility  must  benefit  a 
project  in  order  to  be  eligible  as  a  noncash 
grant-in-aid.  Despite  agreement  from  the 
Federal  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
"there  appears  to  have  been  no  legislative 
action  on  this  GAO  proposal."  the  Library 
of  Congress  commented.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  made  in  the  1958  GAO  report  on 
HHFA  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal. 

The  GAO  recommended  in  a  1962  review  of 
noncash  grant-in-aid  credits  allowed  for  pub- 
licly owned  parking  facilities.  HHFA,  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  exclude  from  noncash  grants- 
in-aid  all  publicly  owned  facilities  to  the 
extent  that  the  capital  costs  of  such  facili- 
ties are  contemplated  to  be  recovered  out  of 
revenues  derived  from  their  operations.  An 
amendment  to  this  effect  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  even  though  the 
Federal  Housing  Administrator  sent  such  a 
draft  proposal  to  the  Congress  after  clear- 
ance by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  time  surely  has  arrived.  Indeed,  It 
is  long  overdue,  for  administrative  reforms 
and  housecleanlng  in  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  in  order  to  imple- 
ment President  Johnson's  directive  of  May 
2,  1964,  in  a  nine-point  program  to  be  out- 
lined at  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  achieve  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  Government  oper- 
ations, that  "all  reports  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  congressional 
committees  be  given  prompt  and  thorough 
and  careful  attention."  No  one  in  or  out 
of  the  Administration  can  afford  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  lipservice  given  by  Federal 
URA  officials  to  the  findings,  suggestions,  and 
recommendations  by  GAO  regarding  urban 
renewal. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  an  effective 
means  to  correct  the  serious  administrative 
deficiencies  In  the  Federal  Urban  Removal 
Administration  is  to  be  found  In  the  direc- 
tive set  forth  in  Circular  No.  A-50  Issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  April  1,  1959, 
over  the  signature  of  the  then  Director 
Maurice   H.   Stans.     In    this   connection    I 


would  appreciate  your  furnishing  me  with 
the  following: 

1.  A  copy  of  each  comment  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  the  Federal 
URA  on  each  of  these  23  GAO  reports  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  Budget  Bureau 
Circular  No.  A  50. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  report  on  each  of  the 
actions  taken  by  tlie  Federal  URA  on  each  of 
the  23  GAO  repo.-^ts  as  required  by  paragraph 
3  of  Budget  Bureau  Circular  No.  A-50, 

3.  A  copy  of  each  action  taken  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  implementing  each  of 
these  23  GAO  reports. 

Your  cooperation  in  furnishing  this  mate- 
rial  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  will 
be  deeply  appreciated. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  and 
comment  a  copy  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
analysis  and  review  of  the  23  GAO  reports. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Widnall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


General  Accounting  Office  Reports  on 
Urban  Renewal,  1955-64 — A  Survey  WrrH 
Particular  Reference  to  Relocation  of 
Individuals  and  Business  and  to  Noncash 
Grants-in-Aid 

(By  Jiunes  R.  King,  economic  analyst.  Eco- 
nomics Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Jan, 
25, 1965) 

I.  introduction 

During  the  period  August  1955  to  Novem- 
ber 1964  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  made  23  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress based  on  General  Accounting  Office 
studies  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 

One  review,  August  1955,  covered  the  slum 
clearance  activities  of  the  local  public  agen- 
cies; another,  December  1958,  reviewed  the 
entire  urban  renewal  program;  and  two 
reports  Investigated  specific  practices  un- 
der the  program — controlling  and  sharing 
of  costs,  March  1962,  and  noncash  grant-in- 
aid  credits  for  publicly  owned  parking  facili- 
ties, June  1962. 

The  remaining  19  reports  may  be  divided 
into  two  categories — 9  reports  which  deal 
with  selected  activities  of  5  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  Regional  OfBces 
(Forth  Worth,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  At- 
lanta, and  San  Francisco),  2  local  redevel- 
opment authorities  (LPA's),  District  of 
Columbia  and  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Puerto  Rico;  and  10  reports  deal- 
ing with  a  specific  practice  in  a  specific 
locality,  for  example,  excessive  allocation  of 
costs  of  certain  facilities  to  the  Mill  Creek 
Valley  urban  renewal  project,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Contained  in  all  23  reports  are  criticisms 
of  various  practices  observed  during  the 
course  of  the  GAO  investigations  and  pro- 
posals for  both  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive changes  which,  in  the  opinon  of  the 
GAO,  would  improve  the  implementation  of 
the  program. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  bring 
together  for  analytical  ptirposes  in  summary 
form  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
these  reports  with  special  emphasis  on  criti- 
cisms that  are  common  to  a  significant  num- 
ber of  the  reports  under  consideration. 

11.     SURVEY  OP  reports 

As  mentioned  above,  the  GAO  reports  on 
urban  renewal  activities  cover  a  period  be- 
ginning August  1955  and  ending  November 
1964.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  1955  re- 
port represents  the  sole  general  review  of  local 
public  agency  activities  and  the  1958  report 
is  the  only  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
entire  urban  renewal  program. 

Of  the  remaining  21  GAO  investigations, 
two  were  conducted  in  1959,  two  in  1960,  one 
in  1961,  five  in  1962.  two  in  1963,  and  nine  In 
1964.  All  reports  issued  in  1963  and  1964, 
with  the  exception  of  one  review  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia     Redevelopment    Land 
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Aeency  were  investigations  of  a  specific 
wactice  in  a  specific  locality  as  described 
Previously.  Conversely,  the  10  reports  issued 
between  1959  and  1963  surveys  selected  urban 
renewal  activities  by  regional  office,  with  the 
exception  of  two  1962  reports  (March  and 
June),  dealing  with  a  policy  question  in  sev- 
eral localities.  ^     .    ^,      4. 

Tlie  above  chronology  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  investigations  conducted  by  the  GAO 
has  been  shifting  from  an  overall  review  of 
the  urban  renewal  program,  as  such,  to  a 
greater  concentration  of  attention  on  mat- 
ters which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  GAO.  Indi- 
cate a  possible  a,buse  of  congressional  intent 
or  inefficient  administration  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. We  now  turn  to  the  substan- 
tive findings  of  these  23  reports. 

A  number  of  general  topics  have  been 
chosen  by  the  GAO  for  consideration  In  their 
reports.  Project  eligibility,  Inflated  prices 
for  slum  property,  and  unsatisfactory  prog- 
ress in  rehabilitation  of  the  project  area  have 
been  the  subject  of  one  mention  each;  ap- 
praisal practices,  collection  of  rents  In  proj- 
ect areas,  delay  in  disposal  of  cleared  land, 
and  deficiencies  in  the  workable  program 
were  each  mentioned  in  two  reports;  and 
three  reports  gave  attention  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  sound  structures. 

Particular  attention  was  given  two  other 
problems.  Relocation  of  individuals  and 
businesses  from  urban  renewal  project  areas 
has  been  one  of  the  subjects  covered  in  9 
GAO  reports,  and  noncash  grants-in-aid  has 
come  in  for  GAO  consideration  In  15  of  Its 
investigations. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to 
establish  the  relative  seriousness  of  the  de- 
ficiencies observed  by  the  GAO  in  their  in- 
vestigations. For  example,  either  dollarwise 
or  In  terms  of  the  extent  of  variation  from 
the  intent  of  Congress,  the  three  examples  of 
demolition  of  sound  structures  (District  of 
Columbia,  May  1959;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June 
1963;  and  Topeka,  Kans.,  June  1964)  may  be 
of  much  greater  Importance  and,  therefore, 
in  more  imperative  need  of  corrective  action 
than  the  13  Instances  where  deficiencies  In 
the  noncash  grants-in-aid  were  found.  For 
that  matter,  the  single  1960  example  of  In- 
flated prices  paid  for  slum  property  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  could  be  more  important 
to  the  future  of  the  program  than  all  other 
discrepancies  put  together.  With  no  com- 
plete review  of  the  program  since  1058,  it  Is 
difficult  to  establish  how  widespread  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  practices  might  be. 
Therefore,  the  balance  of  this  report  will  be 
directed  toward  relocation  and  noncash 
grants-in-aid — the  only  areas  where  it  has 
been  established  that  the  problem  is  some- 
what common  to  urban  renewal  projects  In 
general — despite  the  fact  that  any  of  the 
.ibove-mentioned  subjects  considered  by  the 
GAO  could  be  equally  fruitful  as  a  topic  for 
additional  investigation  and  analysis. 

III.  relocation 

Proper  relocation  of  residents  to  be  dis- 
placed by  an  urban  renewal  project  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  section  105(c)  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Prior  to 
the  1964  amendments,  section  105(c)  re- 
quired that — 

"There  be  a  feasible  method  for  the  tem- 
porary relocation  of  families  displaced  from 
the  urban  renewal  area,  and  that  there  are 
or  are  being  provided,  in  the  urban  renewal 
area  or  In  other  areas  not  generally  less  de- 
sirable in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  pub- 
lic and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or 
prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  displaced  from  the  urban  renewal 
area,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  and 
available  to  such  displaced  families  and  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment." 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  this  section 
was  amended  to  (l)   apply  the  above  provl- 
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sicns  to  individuals  as  well  as  families  dis- 
placed from  an  urban  renewal  area,  and  (2) 
require  the  administrator  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  relocation  assistance  program  for  each 
urban  renewal  project  to  determine  the  needs 
of  displacees,  including  businesses,  for  re- 
location assistance,  provide  Information  and 
assistance  and  minimize  the  hardships  of 
displacement,  and  coordinate  relocation  £ic- 
tivltles  with  other  project  activities  and  re- 
lated governmental  activities.  These  changes 
apply  to  all  projects  authorized  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  the  1964  law. 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision,  of  course,  rests  with 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  the  con- 
stituent unit  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  which  is  charged  with  the 
adminLstration  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
GAO: 

"The  prime  responsibility  for  Initiating 
and  administering  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level  is  placed  with  the 
communities  themselves.  Each  urban  re- 
newal project  Is  carried  out  by  a  local  pub- 
lic agency  (LPA)  which  is  defined  by  statute 
as  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  other 
governmental  entity  or  public  body,  or  two 
or  more  such  entitles  or  bodies,  authorized 
to  undertake  the  project  for  which  assist- 
ance Is  sought. 

"To  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  URA  has  Issued  an  Urban  Renewal 
Manual  which  contains  the  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  requirements  to  be  adhered  to 
by  the  LPA's  in  undertaking  an  urban  re- 
newal project  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  HHFA 
regional  offices  are  responsible  for  determin- 
ing whether  LPA's  follow  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  manual,  with  respect  to  the 
submission  of  project  proposals  and  sub- 
sequent execution  of  the  project." ' 

Through  the  Urban  Renewal  Mantial,  URA 
provides  the  guidelines  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  urban  renewal  program. 
These  rtiles,  however,  are  subject  to  admin- 
istrative change  and  may  differ  significantly 
from  time  to  time.  Nevertheless,  the  LPA's 
are  now.  and  have  always  been,  under  an 
indirect  statutory  and  an  explicit  adminis- 
trative obligation  to  rehouse  displacees  from 
urban  renewal  projects  in  safe  and  sound 
housing. 

In  the  first  GAO  report  covered  in  this  sur- 
vey, deficiencies  in  the  relocation  activities 
of  the  LPA's  were  cited  and  extensively  con- 
sidered by  the  Investigators. 

In  its  August  1955  review  of  a  ntunber  of 
LPA's.  the  GAO  found  evidence  of  deficien- 
cies in  local  relocation  plans,  prolonged  relo- 
cation periods,  lack  of  inspection  of  reloca- 
tion dwellings,  insufficient  use  of  public 
housing  for  relocation,  and  lack  of  foUowup 
on  lost  families." 

Specific  comments  were  made  by  the  GAO 
on  each  of  these  points.  Particularly  rele- 
vant was  the  statement  of  the  GAO  that, 
"One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence or  occtirrence  of  these  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies  appears  to  be  that  regional  per- 
sonnel have  relied  almost  solely  on  URA 
project  representatives  and  the  HHFA  In- 
ternal audit  staff  to  disclose  and  correct 
deficiencies  in  project  operations."  GAO 
recommended  "closer  contact  with  the  LPA's" 
by  URA  technical  staff  personnel,  and  "tight- 


>U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Inade- 
quate relocation  assistance  to  families  dis- 
placed from  certain  urban  renewal  projects 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri  administered  by  Fort 
Worth  Regional  Office.  June  1964. 

=  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Report 
on  review  of  slum  clearance  activities  of  local 
public  agencies  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  August  1955,  pp.  25-34. 


ening  controls  over  the  projects  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  firm  guidelines,"  as  corrective 
measures  .= 

The  GAO  report  of  June  1959  on  urban 
renewal  in  Puerto  Rico  disclosed  that  a 
significant  number  of  families  had  been  re- 
located in  dwellings  that  had  not  been  certi- 
fied or  inspected  by  the  LPA,  and  that,  in 
two  cases,  relocation  payments  were  made  to 
families  relocating  in  substandard  housing. 
The  GAO  recommended  that  URA  exercise 
greater  caution  In  future  reviews  regarding 
the  availability  of  adequate  relocation  hous- 
ing and  amend  its  regulations  "to  provide 
that  relocation  payments  will  be  made  to 
only  those  families  that  relocate  into  stand- 
ard housing." ' 

In  the  same  year  the  GAO  reviewed  the 
activities  of  the  Redevelopment  Laud  Agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  head- 
ing. Control  Over  Relocation  Operations 
Deficient,  the  GAO  stated: 

"We  reviewed  RLA's  relocation  operations 
In  Project  Area  C  and  noted  a  lack  of  con- 
trol over  records,  reports,  and  Inspections 
pertaining  to  families  self-relocated  in 
private  housing."  '^ 

After  citing  a  number  of  specific  dis- 
crepancies, GAO  recommended  corrective  ac- 
tion including  the  belief  that  "URA  should 
make  periodic  reviews  of  RLA's  relocation 
records,  reports,  and  inspections  In  order  to 
determine  whether  adequate  controls  are 
maintained  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the 
above-cited  deficiencies."  "  In  addition,  GAO 
asked  that  the  LPA  Manual  be  changed  to 
require  that  observed  code  violations  In  re- 
location housing  be  reported  to  the  proper 
local  authorities." 

Relocation  of  families  In  substandard 
housing  was  also  observed  in  the  1960  GAO 
Report  on  San  Francisco.  'We  found,"  the 
report  says,  "that  a  number  of  families  dis- 
placed by  the  San  Francisco  western  addi- 
tion project  had  relocated  Intc-  substandard 
housing  although  the  LPA  had  reported  that 
these  families  had  self-located  into  standard 
housing."  **  In  this  case  the  GAO  recom- 
mended "*  •  •  that  the  Commissioner, 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  require  the 
San  Francisco  HHFA  Regional  Administrator 
to  more  thoroughly  review  the  relocation 
plans  submitted  by  LPA's  to  determine  that 
there  is  a  feasible  method  for  the  relocation 
of  families  displaced  from  future  projects  so 
as  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  unsatisfactory 
relocations." » 

In  1961,  the  GAO  charged  that  the  URA 
authorized  a  project  In  Chattanooga,  Term., 
despite  the  fact  that  sufficient  evidence  as 
to  the  availability  of  relocation  housing  for 
nonwhlte  displacees  was  not  available.  The 
GAO  suggested  that  no  future  projects  be 
authorized  by  the  URA  Commissioner,  "  •  •  • 
unless  URA  has  received  adequate  evidence 
from  LPA's  that  sufficient  standard  housing 
will  become  available  for  relocating  all  proj- 
ect families."  "> 

In  Its  review  of  selected  phases  of  the 
workable  program  as  administered  by  the 


aibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

*  U.S.  General  Acocunting  Office.  Review  of 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  activities 
In  Puerto  Rico.  June  1959,  pp.  6-7. 

»  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Audit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958. 
May  1959,  p.  60. 

•Ibid.,  p.  63. 

■'  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

»U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  activi- 
ties of  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Office, 
HHFA.    JiUy  1960,  p.  8. 

»Ibid.,  p.  9. 

«U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  activi- 
ties of  the  Atlanta  Regional  Office,  HHFA. 
June  1961,  pp.  6-7. 
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Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  regional  office,  the  GAO 
reported  In  1962  that: 

"Tliere  Is  a  need  for  improved  administra- 
tion of  tlie  relocation  phase  of  the  Workable 
Program  to  provide  adequate  assurance  that 
displaced  families  can  be  relocated  into  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing,  as  Intended 
by  the  Congress.  The  present  HHFA  work- 
able program  requirements  do  not  provide 
that  cities  present  specific  plans  for  relocat- 
ing displaced  families.  We  found  that,  in 
certain  cities  whose  workable  progr.ams  had 
been  certified  and  recertified,  families  dis- 
placed by  slum  clearance  projects  were  re- 
located permanently  into  substandard  lioxis- 
Ing."  " 

GAO  recommended  that  the  Administrator 
not  certify,  or  recertify  workable  programs 
in  communities  that  have  not  demonstrat- 
ed "that  it  has  determined  Its  need  f,or 
and  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  r'e- 
locntlon  housing  for  displaced  families."" 

Three  reports  issued  In  1964  give  attention 
to  the  problem  of  relocation.  In  the  Comp- 
troller General's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  regarding  the  GAO  review  of  re- 
location practices  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
Mr.  Campbell  remarked  as  follows: 

"In  our  review  of  the  relocation  of  families 
displaced  from  selected  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects administered  by  the  Fort  Worth  regional 
office.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  we 
noted  that  a  significant  number  of  the  fam- 
ilies displaced  from  urban  renewal  projects 
in., St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
were  relocated  into  substandard  housing  and 
that  a  substantial  number  of  the  families 
displaced  in  these  cities  and  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  were  not  afforded  relocation  assist- 
ance. We  believe  that  the  regional  office's 
supervision  and  review  of  relocation  activities 
of  local  public  agencies  were  not  adequate  to 
fulfill  the  intent  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  that  displaced  fam- 
ilies be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  relocate 
Into  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing.'-'' 

This  finding  was  accompanied  by  a  niun- 
ber  of  specific  recommendations  on  the  part 
of  the  GAO  regarding  better  review  of  the 
relocation  phase  of  urban  renewal  projects." 

The  two  other  1964  reports  dealt  with  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  September  the 
GAO  reported  that: 

"In  its  relocation  operations.  RLA  (1)  used 
standards  for  determining  the  acceptability 
of  dwellings  for  relocating  families  displaced 
from  iirban  renewal  areas  which  were  less 
stringent  than  the  standards  used  for  evalu- 
ating the  physical  condition  of  dwellings  in 
determining  the  eligibility  of  an  area  for 
urban  renewal,  (2)  made  inadequate  inspec- 
tions of  housing  for  displaced  families,  (3) 
prepared  incomplete  inspection  reports,  and 
(4)  referred  some  displaced  families  to  sub- 
standard or  uninspected  housing  •  •  •."" 
In  November  of  1964,  the  GAO  conducted  a 
follow-up  Investigation  of  the  status  of  rec- 
ommendations made  In  the  1959  report  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Better  control 
over  records  was  found  along  with  reporisl^g 
of  code  violations  as  recommended.    Refer>- 


"  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  selected  phases  of  workable  programs  for 
community  improvement  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Fort  Worth  Regional  Office, 
HHFA.    December  1962,  p.  8. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  9. 

"U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Inade- 
quate relocation  assistance  to  families  dis- 
placed from  certain  urban  renewal  projects 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri  administered  by  Fort 
Worth  Regional  Office,  HHFA.  June  1964 
(letter  of  transmittal) . 

'« Ibid.,  pp.  5-13. 

"^U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Inade- 
quate policies  and  practices  relating  to  the 
relocation  of  families  from  urban  renewal 
areas.  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
land  Agency,  HHFA,  September  1964,   p.   6. 


ral  was  made,  however,  to  the  deficiencies 
cited  in  the  September  1964  report.'" 

The  only  recommendation,  as  far  as  reloca- 
tion is  concerned,  made  in  these  two  reports 
asked  for  uniform  standards  and  procedures 
in  evaluating  the  physical  condition  of  resi- 
dential structures  for  relocation.'" 

The  above  review  of  GAO  reports  on  de- 
ficiencies in  the  relocation  phase  of  urban 
renewal  activity  appears  to  substantiate  the 
proposition  that  deficiency  of  administra- 
tive review  of  LPA's  In  this  regard  was  wide- 
spread. 

Although  the  particular  form  that  the 
deficiency  took  varied  from  report  to  report, 
one  general  recommendation  that  appeared 
tlirougbout  was  for  more  control  and  guid- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  URA  regarding  the 
plans  and  practices  of  the  LPA's  in  their 
relocation  activities. 

IV.    NONCASH  GR.4NTS-IN-AID 

Turning  now  to  local  noncash  grants-in- 
aid  we  find  th^t  the  review  of  the  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  program  pre- 
sented by  the  GAO  In  1958  gives  a  prominent 
place  to  this  subject.  This,  it  should  be 
recalled,  is  the  only  GAO  review  of  the  entire 
pror;ram  to  date. 

The  balance  of  the  15  reports  which  deal 
with  noncash  grants-in-aid  range  through 
all  subsequent  j-ears  and  cover  all  categories 
described  previoiisly.  Including  the  two  spe- 
cial policy  investigations  in   1962. 

The  urban  renewal  program  is  financed 
by  Federal  cash  grants  and  local  cash,  or 
noncash,  grants-in-aid.  In  general,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  two-thirds  of  the 
net  project  cost  and  the  local  community 
provides  the  remaining  one-third. 

Noncash  grants-in-aid  may  consist  of  such 
things  as  donations  of  land.  Improvements 
In  the  urban  renewal  area  (streets,  sewers, 
etc.) ,  and  provision  of  public  buildings,  parks, 
playgrounds,  schools,  health  centers,  parking 
facilities,  and  other  public  facilities.'"'  GAO 
has  explained  the  process  as  follows: 

"The  community  Inciirs  the  costs  for  the 
noncash  grants-in-aid,  and  such  costs  are 
Included  In  the  overall  project  cost  together 
with  the  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal 
costs  incurred  by  the  LPA.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment thus.  In  effect,  pays  two-thirds  of 
eligible  costs  Incurred  by  the  community 
and  the  LPA.  If  the  community  does  not 
provide  noncash  grants-in-aid,  the  project 
cost  will  consist  solely  of  costs  incurred  by 
the  LPA  and  the  conunxinity  will  be  required 
to  pay  its  one-third  share  of  such  costs  in 
cash." 

"To  qualify  as  noncash  local  grants-in- 
aid  (all  items  except  land  donations),  must 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  urban  re- 
newal objectives  of  the  project.  In  order  for 
the  total  cost  of  a  public  facility  to  qualify  as 
a  noncash  local  grant-in-aid,  the  facility 
must  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  project.  If 
such  facility  is  of  some  direct  benefit  to  other 
areas,  a  part  of  the  cost  may  be  eligible 
as  a  noncash  local  grant-in-aid.  URA  has 
administratively  determined  that  (1)  if  the 
benefit  is  more  than  80  percent,  the  full 
cost  Is  allowable  as  a  noncash  local  grant-in- 
aid  and  (2)  if  the  benefit  to  the  project  area 
is  less  than  10  percent,  no  part  of  the  cost  Is 
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'"  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Status 
of  findings  and  recommendations  included 
in  prior  report  on  audit  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  Novem- 
ber 1964.     P.  35. 

"U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Inade- 
quate policies  and  practices  relating  to  the 
relocation  of  families  from  urban  renewal 
areas.  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  HHFA.    September  1964.    P.  10. 

"U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Exces- 
sive allocation  of  costs  of  certain  streets  and 
related  facilities  to  the  northslde  urban  re- 
newal project,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  September 
1964.    P.  3. 


allowable.  If  the  project  receives  between 
10  and  80  percent  of  the  direct  bene- 
fit  provided  by  the  facility,  the  amount  of 
cost  allowable  as  a  noncash  local  grant-la. 
aid  Is  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  Um 
on  the  project."  '» 

According  to  the  GAO.  many  of  the  facu. 
Ities  tentatively  allowed  by  URA  as  noncash 
grants-in-aid  were  actually  Ineligible,  or  the 
amount  of  credit  allowed,  based  on  the  bene- 
fit  to  the  project,  has  been  excessive. 

The  initial,  and  only,  GAO  report  on  the 
entire  urban  renewal  program  found,  for 
example,  that  "In  two  New  York  City  proj. 
ects,  certain  supporting  facilities  and  site 
improvements,  were  tentatively  approved  by 
URA  as  noncash  local  grants-in-aid  although 
the  benefits  to  the  projects  claimed  by  the 
LPA  were  not  adequately  supported  *  •  •"; 
that  "URA  tentatively  allowed  the  cosfpf 
widening  and  straightening  a  street,  £(. 
though  certain  URA  records  show  that  the 
straightening  was  not  essential  to  the  rede, 
velopment  of  the  site  ♦  ♦  •";  that  "con- 
trary to  its  establi.shed  policy,  URA  approved 
a  credit  of  $54,370  for  a  noncash  local  grant- 
in-aid  that  had  a  communltywide  charac- 
ter." ""  These  are  but  a  few  examples  from 
the  1958  GAO  report. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  report,  the 
GAO  recommended  to  Congress  a  change  in 
section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  clarify  the  minimum  amount  that  a  facil- 
ity should  benefit  the  project  to  be  declared 
eligible  a.-;  a  noncash  grant-in-aid.  The  re- 
port stated  as  follows: 

"We  believe  that  many  of  these  situations 
can  be  corrected  by  a  better  administration 
of  the  law  by  URA,  but  we  believe,  also,  that 
clarification  of  the  law  would  assist  URA  In 
administering  the  program. 

"We  are  recommending  that  the  Congress 
amend  section  110(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  show  the  minimum  percent 
that  a  supporting  facility  must  benefit  a 
project  in  order  to  be  eligible  as  a  noncash 
grant-in-aid.  The  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration agrees  with  this  recommendation."." 

Despite  agreement  from  URA,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  legislative  action  on  this 
GAO  proposal. 

GAO  studies  in  subsequent  years  have  dis- 
closed a  number  of  noncash  grants-in-aid, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  GAO,  are  ex- 
cessive or  ineligible. 

Schools  and  streets  and  related  facilities 
have  come  in  for  special  attention.  Other 
cases  involved  parks,  playgrounds,  and  sewer 
facilities.  One  case  involved  a  fire  station. 
All  were  declared  by  GAO  to  be  either  ex- 
cessive in,  or  ineligible  for.  the  amount  of 
noncash  credit  allowed  by  URA. 

In  its  May  1959  repoVt  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  GAO  found  that.  "For 
project  areas  B  and  C,  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration (URA)  tentatively  allowed  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
Southwest  Expressway  as  a  part  of  gross 
project  cost  and  as  a  noncash  grant-in-aid 
even  though  the  expressway  is  a  community- 
wide  benefit."  =»  In  a  followup  report  in 
1964,  the  GAO  sr>id,  "our  ciirrent  review 
disclosed  that  URA  had  not  changed  its 
tentative  allowance  of  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  Southwest  Expressway  as  noncash 
grants-in-aid  for  project  areas  B  and  C."" 


"Ibid.      P.  3-4. 

^'U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. HHFA.    December  1958.    Pp.  1-5. 

"Ibid.     Pp.  1-2. 

**  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Audit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958. 
May  1959.     P.  2. 

^V.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Status 
of  findings  and  recommendations  included 
in  prior  report  on  audit  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  Novem- 
ber 1964.     P.  13. 


Regarding  San  Francisco,  the  GAO  re- 
Dorted  in  1960  that.  "URA  has  tentatively 
approved  a  $2,156,452  noncash  grant-in-aid 
credit  claimed  by  the  San  Francisco  LPA 
for  widening  and  converting  that  part  of  an 
existing  street  within  the  project  into  an 
expressway  •  •  •  we  believe  that  the  per- 
cent of  the  credit  URA  tentatively  allowed 
was  not  properly  determined."  -* 

In  1963,  the  GAO  found  that,  "URA  tenta- 
tively approved  a  noncash  grant-in-aid  credit 
in  the  amoimt  of  $1,080,000  for  replacing  the 
gxjsting  r.Ielnn  Bridge  which  spans  the  Kan- 
sas Ri^-er  at  Topeka.  Kans.  In  our  opinion," 
said  GAO.  "the  new  bridge  is  ineligible  for 
noncash  grant-in-aid  credit  because  it  will 
not  provide  the  flood  control  or  traffic  benefits 
upon  which  the  credit  was  based."  ^ 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo..  "URA  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  a  noncash  grant-in-aid  credit  of 
$54,152  for  street  lights  and  traffic  signals. 
The  credit  is  excessive  because  the  available 
data  show  that  the  credit  includes  operating 
costs  in  addition  to  capital  costs  for  the  lights 
and  traffic  signals."  -" 

The  most  recent  GAO  report.  Irsued  In  No- 
vember 1964,  rotes  that  in  the  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
project,  "The  URA  allowed,  without  adeqxiate 
basis,  nonciish  grant-in-aid  tentative  credits 
for  (1)  SI. 134,957  for  50  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  an  underpass  at  Forest  Park 
Street  snd  Grand  Avenue  and  of  certain 
street  Improvements  in  connection  with  the 
underpass  and  (2)  $462,500  for  50  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed Grand  Avenue  Viaduct  which  would 
serve  as  a  project  botmdary."  -" 

The  above  examples  represent  a  small  sam- 
ple of  the  findings  of  the  GAO  regarding 
noncash  grants-in-aid  for  streets  and  related 
facilities.  We  now  turn  to  consideration  of 
GAO  findings  on  the  subject  of  schools  which 
have  been  tciitatively  allowed  by  URA  as  non- 
cash grants-in-aid. 

The  1960  report  on  San  Francisco  asked 
that  the  Commissioner  of  URA  reduce  the 
noncash  grant-in-aid  for  a  girl's  school  by 
approximately  20  percent  because  the  per- 
cent of  benefit  allowed  was  "*  •  •  not  based 
on  a  proper  estimate  of  the  number 
of  project  students  who  will  attend  the 
school  •  •  •."" 

Another  1960  report,  this  one  on  Harrls- 
burg.  Pa.,  noted  that  "URA  has  tentatively 
allowed  an  .§884,200  noncash  grant-in-aid 
credit  for  the  estimated  cost  of  a  public 
school,  including  an  adjoining  playground. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  credit  should  be 
allowed  because  local  school  officials  have 
not  determined  that  the  facility  will  be  con- 
structed or  that  the  facility  will  be  necessary 
to  accommodate  students  from  the  slum 
clearance  and  tirban  renewal  project."  ^» 


"U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  activi- 
ties of  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Office, 
HHFA.     July  1960.     P.  6. 

^U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Im- 
proper Inclusion  of  Melan  bridge  costs  In 
cost  of  Keyway  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal     project.     Topeka,     Kans.     October 

1963.  P.  8. 

"U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Exces- 
sive allocation  of  costs  of  certain  streets  and 
related  facilities  to  the  northslde  urban  re- 
newal project,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  September 

1964.  P.  16. 

=^U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Exces- 
sive allocation  of  costs  of  certain  facilities 
to  the  Mill  Creek  Valley  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect, St.  Louis.  Mo.     November  1964.    P.  8. 

^'U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  activi- 
ties of  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Office, 
HHFA.     July  1960.     P.  7. 

'''U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Report 
on  examination  of  selected  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  activities  of  the  Redevel- 
opment Authority  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.   October  1960.   P.  G. 


In  1961  the  GAO  reported  on  a  tentative 
URA  allowance  for  a  noncash  grant-in-aid 
for  a  school  in  the  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  West 
Side  urban  renewal  project,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  GAO,  was  excessive  by  better  tlian 
50  percent.^"  and  In  1962  several  deficiencies 
were  found  In  the  Philadelphia  region  and 
the  New  York  region. 

In  Its  April  1962  report,  the  GAO  foxind 
a  $423,093  final  allowance  as  a  noncash 
grant-in-aid  in  the  form  of  a  school  in  Perth 
Amboy.  N.J.,  to  be  excessive  by  $239,470.'' 
In  Philadelphia,  a  tentative  noncash  grant- 
in-aid  of  $1,287,074  representing  35.7  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  of  a  Junior  high 
school  was  questioned  as  Ineligible  on  the 
grounds  that.  "*  •  •  the  project  may  re- 
ceive less  than  the  required  minimum 
or  10  percent  of  the  benefit  from  tiie 
school  •   *   *."" 

Finally,  in  Paterson  and  Jersey  City.  N.J., 
two  schools  estimated  at  a  cost  of  $1,475,000 
and  $1,500,000  respectively,  were  considered 
by  GAO  to  have  received  noncash  credit  in 
excess  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
project  based  on  enrollment  data.'' 

In  October  of  1962.  the  GAO  published  a 
report  on  prognans  administered  by  the  New 
York  regional  office,  stating  that : 

"URA  tentatively  allowed  noncash  grant- 
in-aid  credits  amounting  to  about  $4,733,800 
which  represent  part  of  the  costs  of  five 
schools  which  have  been  or  are  to  be  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal  projects  in  New  York  City  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Four  of  the  schools  do 
not  appear  to  be  eligible  for  any  grant-in- 
aid  credit  because,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available,  the  \irban  renewal  areas 
involved  are  not  expected  to  receive  the  re- 
quired minimum  of  10-percent  benefit  from 
the  schools.  The  amount  of  grant-in-aid 
credit  allowed  for  the  fifth  school  was  exces- 
sive. We  believe  that  grant-in-aid  credits 
for  the  five  schools  should  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  of  $4,246,246."  " 

Last  year,  the  GAO  reported  on  urban  re- 
newal activities  in  the  St.  Louis  area  finding 
that: 

"The  URA  allowed  noncash  grant-in-aid 
tentative  credits  of  $1,373,586  for  construct- 
ing a  proposed  elementary  school  and  for  ex- 
panding a  playground  in  the  Mill  Creek 
Valley  urban  renewal  project  area,  although 
there  was  no  reasonable  evidence  that 
the  facilities  would  be  needed.  Moreover  it 
Is  apparent  that  neither  facility  will  be  pro- 
vided, because  the  St.  Louis  school  offlplals 
determined  that  an  existing  school  would  be 
able  to  accommodate  all  pupils  from  the 
project  area  and  becaiise  the  land  which  had 
been  designated  as  the  playground-expan- 
sion site  was  sold  for  redevelopment  of  the 
area  for  residential  use."  '^ 

Again,  as  In  the  cases  of  Inadequate  re- 
location, the  GAO  Indicated  in  their  recom- 
mendations the  need  for  a  better  review 
of  this  aspect  of  the  urban  renewal  process 
on  the  part  of  HHFA  and  URA.  In  one  re- 
port the  GAO  specifically  commented  that. 


'"U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  activl- 
tlves  of  the  Atlanta  Regional  Office,  HHFA. 
June  1961.  p.  7. 

"  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  selected  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  activities  under  the  administration 
of  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Office.  HHFA. 
April  1962.  p.  6. 

s=  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

="  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

«U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Review 
of  selected  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  activities  under  the  administration 
of  the  New  York  Regional  Office,  HHFA. 
October  1962,  p.  7. 

»U.3.  General  Accounting  Office.  Exces- 
sive allocation  of  costs  of  certain  facilities 
to  the  Mill  Creek  Valley  urban  renewal 
project,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  p.  6. 


"The  New  York  HHFA  regional  office  did  not 
effectively  review  the  data  submitted  by  LPA's 
in  support  of  the  claims  for  most  of  the 
noncash  grant-in-aid  credits  discussed  In 
this  report.  The  ineligible  and  excessive 
grant-in-aid  credits  cited  in  this  report  are, 
in  our  opinion,  attributable  in  considerable 
part  to  lack  of  effective  reviews  by  URA."* 

In  addition  to  the  above-cited  examples  of 
problems  arising  over  the  noncash  grant-in- 
aid  aspect  of  the  urban  renewal  program,  one 
GAO  report  deals  specifically  with  policies 
regarding  noncash  grants-in-aid  for  public 
parking  facilities.  In  a  1962  report.  GAO 
disclosed  that: 

"In  connection  with  certain  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  projects.  URA  has  tenta- 
tively allowed  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits 
amounting  to  $9.3  million  for  certain  land 
and  construction  costs  applicable  to  six  pub- 
licly owned  parking  facilities.  The  cities 
where  the  facilities  are  located  plan  to  re- 
cover, out  of  revenues  derived  from  the  op- 
erations, the  entire  costs  of  the  parking 
facilities.  The  effect  of  allowing  these  non- 
cash grants-in-aid  will  be  that  the  cities  will 
be  reimbursed  In  amounts  in  excess  of  the 
actual  costs  of  the  facilities.  The  entire 
costs,  totaling  about  $12  million,  will  be  re- 
covered through  user  charges  and.  in  addi- 
tion, about  $6  million  will  be  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of 
the  grants-in-aid  being  included  In  the 
project."  "'• 

Therefore.  GAO  suggested  to  Congress  that 
it  "*  •  •  may  wish  to  consider  enacting  leg- 
islation which  would  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  exclude  from  noncash  grants-in- 
aid  all  publicly  owned  facilities  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  capital  costs  of  such  facilities 
are  contemplated  to  be  recovered  out  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  their  operations."  **  An 
amendment  to  this  effect  has  not  been  passed 
thus  far. 

Another  1962  report  by  GAO  raised  the 
question  of  how  binding  are  the  commit- 
ments of  local  municipalities  to  provide 
agreed  upon  noncash  grants-in-aid.  The 
GAO  also  raised  the  point  that  municipali- 
ties are  not  generally  obligated  to  assume 
costs  determined  to  be  Ineligible  by  HHFA. 
In  this  context,  the  GAO  asked  that  the 
URA  secure  "legally  binding  commitments" 
on  noncash  grants-in-aid  and  "•  •  •  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  municipalities  will 
reimburse  the  Government  for  Ineligilble 
costs."  »" 

Other  examples  of  noncash  grant-in-aid 
deficiencies  were  cited  by  the  GAO.  The 
preceding  discussion  of  this  aspect,  as  In 
GAO  findings  and  recommendations,  as  In 
the  case  of  relocation,  was  based  on  a  fair 
sample  of  all  reports.  No  particular  weight 
or  significance  should  be  attached  to  the 
choice  of  examples  to  be  presented  beyond 
the  previously  stated  criterion  of  repeated 
occurrence  throughout  the  GAO  reports  on 
urban  renewal  activities. 

v.    SUMMARY 

In  sxunmary,  the  GAO  has  issued  23  re- 
ports to  Congress  during  the  period  1955-64. 
A  significant  number  of  these  were  foiuid  to 
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be.  In  p£irt,  concerned  with  two  administra- 
tive problems — the  relocation  of  persons  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  activities  (con- 
sidered In  9  reports) ;  and  noncash  grant-in- 
aid  credits  (considered  in  15  reports).  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  frequency  with 
which  these  subjects  iire  mentioned  by  the 
GAO  in  no  way  Indicates  that  these  arc  ncc- 
ess^irily  the  most  signiflcant  findings  of  the 
Investigations  surveyed.  Absence  of  any 
overall  GAO  review  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  since  1953  prevented  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  extent  to  which  other  de- 
ficiencies apply  to  the  pro-am  in  general. 

In  closing,  we  note  that  this  report  is  lim- 
ited to  a  survey  of  GAO  reports  and  is  not 
an  Investigation  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram or  its  operation  by  HHFA  and  URA.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  analysis  the  tindings  of 
the  GAO  have  been  taken  at  their  face  value, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reports 
contained  rebuttals  by  HHFA  and  URA  of- 
ficials as  to  the  corroctness  of  the  GAO  find- 
ings. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  analysis 
has  given  no  consideration  to  any  action 
taken,  or  not  taken,  by  the  LPA's.  or  URA, 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  report  by 
the  GAO.  In  many  cases,  where  URA  agreed 
with  the  GAO  findings,  proper  action  was 
promised.  In  other  cases,  URA  promised  to 
secure  additional  information.  It  was  be- 
yond tlie  scope  of  this  investigation  to  "fol- 
low up"  these  promises. 

These  e.\clusions,  however,  do  not  detract 
from  the  main  objective  of  this  paper;  i.e.. 
to  bring  together  and  focus  attention  on  the 
principal  findings  of  the  23  GAO  reports 
dealing  with  problems  in  carrying  out  the 
in  ten  c  of  Congress  regarding  tiie  urban  re- 
newal program. 


THE  NEW  LATIN  AMERICAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  tMr.  Morse] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Air.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  im- 
portant but  little  noted  event  in  Latin 
American  affairs  last  year  was  the  con- 
vening of  the  first  Latin  American  Par- 
liament in  Lima,  Peru,  in  December. 

I  was  honored  to  be  accredited  to  the 
assembly  as  a  U.S.  observer.  Thirteen 
nations  sent  160  delegates  to  the  initial 
meeting.  The  nations  represented  were 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Panama.  Paraguay.  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  ob- 
servers included  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. The  presence  of  representatives  of 
these  groups  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
significance  that  is  attached  to  the  meet- 
ing in  Lima. 

The  meeting  got  off  to  an  inspiring 
start  with  a  notable  address  by  the 
President  of  Peru,  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry.  His  vision  of  the  future  of  the 
hemisphere  was  tempered  wisely  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  problems 
that  the  nations  of  Latin  America  face, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  all 
phases  of  their  national  lives. 

In  addition  to  President  Belaunde, 
Felipe  Hen-era,  Director  of  the  Interna- 


tional Development  Bank,  Carlos  Sanz  dc 
Santamaria,  Chairman  of  the  Alliance 
CIAP  coimnittee  and  Jose  Mora,  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Oi'ganization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  all  spoke  to  the  delegates. 
Each  stressed  the  importance  of  this  first 
step  toward  greater  political  cooperation 
and  communication  in  Latin  America, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
contributions  that  this  development  can 
make  to  the  economic  and  .social  develop- 
ment and  stability  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

In  talking  with  many  of  the  delegates 
to  the  session,  I  was  impressed  and 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  concern  expressed  by  the  Latin 
American  legislators. 

While  the  meeting  in  Lima  was  called 
originally  to  explore  and  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  organization,  the  sen- 
timent of  the  delegates  for  a  pein:aneiit 
group  led  the  Conference  to  declare  the 
Lima  meeting  as  the  first  ses-slon  of  tiie 
Latin  American  Parliament.  It  went  on 
to  establish  the  Parliament  as  a  per- 
manent body  with  an  executive  secre- 
tariat. 

The  Declaration  of  Lima  adopted  dur- 
ing the  session,  specifically  affirmed  the 
goal  of  Latin  American  integration  as  a 
necessary  historic  process  and  called  upon 
the  Parliaments  of  the  member  nations 
to  marshal  governmental  and  public 
support  for  political  integration.  Tliis 
declaration  also  provided  for  and  en- 
couraged the  inclusion  of  additional  na- 
tions in  the  future. 

It  became  evident  when  the  parlia- 
mentarians got  down  to  brass  tacks  on 
specific  issues  that  there  are  innumer- 
able areas  of  mutual  concern  in  which 
each  nation  can  profit  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  others.  In  fact,  I  noted  a 
genuine  willingness  to  share  ideas  in  the 
areas  of  agrarian  reform,  economic  de- 
velopment, participation  in  interna- 
tional and  regional  institutions,  and  in- 
ci'easing  exports. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  some  criticisms 
of  U.S.  policy  expressed  during  the 
course  of  the  meetings,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  reasoned  statements  of 
differences  in  judgment.  In  fact,  I  felt 
at  the  time  that  to  channel  and  com- 
municate grievances  could  prove  to  have 
a  healthy  impact  on  hemispheric  rela- 
tions. 

I  have  taken  this  time  today  because 
I  believe  that  the  House  should  be  aware 
of  what  our  fellow  legislators  are  doing 
in  Latin  America  to  widen  their  chan- 
nels of  communications  with  one  an- 
other. 

Just  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
working  to  build  a  foundation  for 
greater  economic  and  social  cooperation, 
the  regularization  of  political  coopera- 
tion in  the  future.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  meeting,  called  at  the  initiative  of 
Latin  American  legislators  who  have 
turned  to  a  democratically  organized 
parliament  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  in  a  significant 
development  in  Latin  American  affairs, 
and  one  of  which  every  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  be  aware. 


SECD. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL 
RITY  LAW 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  J  may  ex. 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  7057)  to 
amend  the  social  security  laws.  I  offer 
this  bill  not  only  on  my  own  behalf  but 
also  on  behalf  of  many  of  my  Republican 
colleagues.  We  offer  this  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.  7057  contains  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  laws  which 
are  contained  in  the  committee  bill,  ex- 
cept for  parts  1  and  2  of  title  I  of  the 
committee  bill— which  contain  the  hos- 
pitalization program  financed  under 
social  security  and  the  program  for  vol- 
untary supplemental  medical  insur- 
ance— and,  of  course,  except  for  the  ad- 
ditional payroll  tax  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill  to  finance  the  hospital 
program.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  substitute  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
which  I  offered  in  an  earlier  bill  (H.R. 
4351)  for  parts  1  and  2  of  title  I  of  the 
committee  bill.  It  is  financed  partly  by 
premium  contributions  and  partly  by  the 
general  revenues. 

Wc  believe  that  the  comprehensive 
health  insurance  program  in  this  bill 
will  offer  better  medical  insurance  to  the 
aged,  at  a  lower  overall  cost,  than  the 
combined  package  of  benefits  in  parts  1 
and  2  of  title  I  of  the  committee  bill 
(H.R.  6675).  Bills  to  provide  compre- 
hensive insurance  have  been  introduced 
by  many  Members,  including  Hon.  James 
B.  Utt,  of  California,  H.R.  4352;  Hon. 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  of  Ohio,  H.R.  4353: 
Hon.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, H.R.  4354;  Hon.  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier, of  Illinois,  H.R.  4355;  Hon.  Melvk 
R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  H.R.  4356;  Hon. 
William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  H.R. 
4357;  Hon.  Ben  Reifel,  of  South  Dakota. 
H.R.  4358;  Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  of 
Vermont,  H.R.  4519;  Hon.  John  B.  An- 
derson, of  Illinois,  H.R.  5022;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas,  H.R.  5031; 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio,  HJi, 
5582;  and  Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley,  of 
Pennsylvania,  H.R.  6690. 

While  the  bill  which  I  introduced  to- 
day contains  all  the  other  amendments 
to  the  social  security  laws  that  are  In 
the  committee  bill,  neither  I  nor  my 
Republican  colleagues  intend  to  impiSr 
that  we  support  each  and  every  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  full  committee. 
Our  purpose  in  limiting  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  to  the  medical  care 
phase  is  to  make  doubly  clear  the  abso- 
lute and  complete  unanimity  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept of  financing  of  hospital  benefits 
through  the  social  security  system. 

In  opposing  this  concept,  the  Repub- 
licans are  not  unmindful  of  the  increased 
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cost  of  health  insurance  for  those  over 
aee  65  The  individual  rates  which  must 
be  charged  by  private  carriers  of  health 
insurance  double  between  age  of  25  and 
the  age  of  60.  After  the  age  of  60,  this 
progression  increases  at  a  more  accel- 
erated pace.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able 
to  draw  Uie  line  among  the  18  million 
persons  over  age  65,  and  to  distinguish 
those  who  are  able  to  finance  adequate 
health  insurance  from  those  who  cannot 
afford  such  insurance.  I  do  know  that 
there  are  many  millions  among  them 
for  whom  the  cost  of  adequate  health  in- 
surance today  is  a  real  economic  burden. 

The  eldercare  bills  introduced  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  sought  to  meet  this 
problem  by  expanding  the  State  admin- 
istered programs  of  medica?  care  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  There  were  many 
who  felt  that  this  would  provide  a  proper 
solution.  Eldercare  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Hon.  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  H.R.  3727;  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Missomi,  H.R.  3728;  Hon. 
DURWARD  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  H.R.  3800; 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  of  Virginia,  H.R. 
3801;  Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  of  Kentucky, 
H.R.  3802;  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  of  Illinois, 
H.R.  3803;  Hon.  Walter  S.  Bari.vg,  of 
Nevada,  H.R.  3917;  Hon.  Laurence  J. 
Burton,  of  Utah,  H.R.  3920;  Hon.  John 
N.  Erlenborn,  of  Illinois,  H.R.  3929;  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  H.R.  4253;  Hon. 
D.WE  Martin,  of  Nebraska.  H.R.  4501; 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Teague,  of  Texas,  H.R. 
4547;  Hon.  Frank  Chelf,  of  Kentucky, 
H.R.  4366;  Hon.  Bob  Wilson,  of  Cali- 
fornia H.R.  4981;  Hon.  John  O.  Marsh, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia.  H.R.  5045;  Hon.  James 
D.  Martin,  of  Alabama.  H.R.  5046;  Hon. 
Ray  Roberts,  of  Texas,  H.R.  5049;  Hon. 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina, 
H.R.  5284;  Hon.  Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas, 
H.R.  5307;  Hon.  Craig  Hosmer,  of  Cali- 
fornia, H.R.  5488;  Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings, 
of  Arkansas,  H.R.  5573;  Hon.  James  H. 
Quillen,  of  Wisconsin,  H.R.  5773;  Hon. 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  H.R.  5786; 
Hon.  John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee,  H.R. 
5787;  Hon.  Prentiss  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, H.R.  5892;  Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  H.R.  6263;  Hon.  Odin 
Langen,  of  Minnesota,  H.R.  6397;  and 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota,  H.R. 
6405. 

Much  of  the  eldercare  concept  is  em- 
bodied in  the  committee  bill  fH.R.  6675) . 
The  States  are  given  more  latitude  to 
provide  the  aged  with  health  insurance 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  program.  The 
States  are  permitted  to  require  indi- 
viduals to  participate  in  the  cost  of  such 
programs  in  a  manner  reasonably  related 
to  the  individual's  income  and  resources. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  makes  even 
more  specific  the  authority  of  the  State 
to  use  the  eldercare  approach.  The 
States  are  specifically  authorized  to  set 
up  private  health  insurance  programs 
for  the  aged.  However,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the 
States — and  there  should  be  none. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  concern 
of  the  aged.  They  want  to  be  assured 
in  advance  that  their  medical  needs  will 
be  met.  That  is  the  purpose  and  ad- 
vantage of  health  insurance.  The  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  insurance 


in  my  bill  would  extend  that  advantage 
to  all  of  the  aged — at  a  cost  which  they 
could  afford. 

Under  the  health  insurance  program 
in  this  bill,  the  aged  will  be  given  the 
same  coverage  and  the  same  benefits  that 
are  provided  for  Federal  employees  un- 
der the  high  option — that  is  the  maxi- 
mum coverage — of  the  Government-wide 
indemnity  plan.  It  is  admittedly  the 
best  program  available  today.  The  in- 
sured will  pay  about  one-third  of  the 
cost.  The  remaining  cost  will  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  general  revenues.  This 
program  is  predicated  on  a  subsidy 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  savings 
in  premium  costs  to  the  aged  which 
would  result  if  the  aged  were  insured  in 
a  group  which  included  the  entire  pop- 
ulation over  age  21.  Since  the  problem 
arises  because  many  of  those  aged  65  no 
longer  have  any  insurable  identity  with 
a  group  under  age  65, 1  would  offer  them 
the  advantages  of  the  group  rate  by 
means  of  a  Government  subsidy. 

The  bill  offers  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  the  aged  without  the  taint  of 
welfare.  All  of  the  aged  pay  something 
toward  the  cost  of  the  insurance.  The 
amount  which  they  pay  is  related  to  the 
funds  most  of  them  will  have  available 
under  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  social  security  cash  benefits.  It  is 
reasonable  and  well  within  their  means. 
The  bill  also  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  for  a  special  tax 
to  recoup  the  Federal  Government's  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  from  those 
participating  who  have  incomes  in  excess 
of  $5,000  for  a  single  person  and  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  for  a  married  couple  filing 
a  joint  return.  In  this  manner,  those 
over  age  65,  who  are  fully  able  to  finance 
health  insurance  without  Grovernment 
aid,  can  participate  in  the  program  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  they  are  not 
passing  on  this  cost  to  others. 

I  include  a  description  of  the  bill  at 
this  point: 

Description  op  Repttblican  Plan  of  Com- 
prehensive Insurance  fob  the  Aged — H.R. 
7057 

GENERAL     DESCRIPTION 

This  Is  a  bill  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
health  insurance  for  all  persons  aged  65  and 
over  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  the  insurance 
will  be  shared  by  the  Individual  participants 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  Insurance 
will  be  entirely  voluntary. 

SUMMARY    OF    BENEFITS 

The  bill  provides  for  comprehensive  health 
Insurance  equivalent  to  the  medical  services 
available  to  Government  employees  under  the 
high  option  of  the  Government-wide  indem- 
nity plan,  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  aged. 

The  benefits  under  the  plan  will  greatly 
exceed  the  benefits  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  (H.R.  6675). 

The  bill  Is  comprehensive  with  respect  to 
the  scope  and  duration  of  benefits,  subject 
only  to  a  maximum  of  $40,000.  No  longer 
will  the  life  savings  of  an  elderly  person  be 
wiped  out  because  of  a  major  illness. 

The  bill  provides  for  full  coverage  of  the 
first  $1,000  of  hospital  (or  nursing  home) 
room  and  board  plus  80  percent  of  any  bal- 
ance. This  Is  the  equivalent  to  50  days  In 
the  hospital  or  100  days  of  a  qualified  nurs- 
ing home  without  a  deductible.  In  addition, 
the  insurance  program  covers  80  percent  of 


all  other  hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  ex- 
penses, after  a  deductible  of  $50,  of  which 
only  $25  will  apply  to  other  hospital  charges. 
This  Includes  professional  services  of  doctors, 
such  as  surgery,  consultations,  and  home, 
office,  and  hospital  calls;  professional  services 
of  registered  nurses;  diagnostic  services; 
rental  of  medical  equipment;  ambulance 
service;  and  prescribed  drugs  and  medicines. 

The  insurance  will  pay  the  actual  charges 
for  the  service,  subject  to  the  reasonable  and 
customary  test  used  by  private  Insurers. 
This  test  avoids  the  determination  of  rea- 
sonable cost  separately  with  respect  to  the 
aged  for  each  service  of  each  hospital.  It 
win  result  In  uniformity  In  charges  for 
patients  over  age  65  and  for  patients  under 
age  65.  The  medical  costs  of  the  former  will 
not  be  shifted  to  the  latter.  It  will  provide 
better  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Except  for  the  liberalization  of  the  cover- 
age of  hospital  room  and  board  to  Include 
nursing  homes,  the  plan  Is  In  all  respects 
Identical  to  the  high  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide Indemnity  plan  offered  to  Federal 
employees.  This  program  has  been  described 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a£  affording  the  most  com- 
prehensive coverage  which  could  be  offered 
at  the  present  time. 

METHOD  OF  FINANCING 

The  Insurance  would  be  financed  by  a  grad- 
uated premium  contribution  by  the  Individ- 
ual participants  based  on  ability  to  pay,  sup- 
plemented by  an  annual  appropriation  from 
the  general  revenues. 

By  Including  a  contribution  or  premium 
charge,  the  cost  of  the  program  Is  shared  by 
those  who  receive  the  benefits  and  by  the 
Government. 

Unlike  the  committee  bill  (HJI.  6675), 
this  bill  does  not  rely  upon  a  regressive  pay- 
roll tax  for  financing.  The  Government's 
share  of  the  cost  will  be  paid  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Government.  The  bill  thus 
avoids  the  dangerous  fiction  Inherent  In  the 
committee  bill  that,  through  the  use  of  a 
payroll  tax,  today's  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers are  prepaying  the  cost  of  health  pro- 
tection for  their  later  years. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  COVERAGE 

All  persons  upon  attaining  age  65  will  be 
eligible  for  coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Following  enactment  of  the  program,  there 
will  be  a  6-month  enrollment  period  during 
which  all  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over 
will  be  eligible  to  elect  to  participate.  There- 
after, there  will  be  periodic  enrollment 
periods.  All  persons  reaching  age  65  will 
have  7  months  within  which  to  elect  to 
participate. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  hospitalization 
benefits  are  automatically  extended  to  all 
persons  aged  65  and  over  (except  certain 
Federal  employees).  This  results  In  the  In- 
clusion of  persons  opposed  to  such  coverage, 
as  well  as  those  already  covered  by  group 
Insurance  programs.  The  voluntary  concept 
avoids  this  excess  coverage.  Since  there  Is 
a  cost  to  the  Insured,  those  who  already  have 
adequate  programs  paid  for  by  their  former 
employers  or  through  afisoclatlons  and  the 
like,  may  decide  not  to  participate  In  the 
Government-sponsored  program.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  do  not  participate,  the  cost 
to  the  Government  Is  reduced. 

MANNER  OF   EXECTION 

For  those  under  social  security  (or  raU- 
road  retirement),  the  election  will  be  exer- 
cised by  authorizing  a  "checkoff"  or  assign- 
ment of  the  prescribed  premium  contribu- 
tion out  of  the  individual's  current  monthly 
social  security  benefits.  An  election  by  those 
not  under  social  security  (or  railroad  retire- 
ment) wUl  be  evidenced  by  execution  of  an 
application  for  participation  In  the  program 
and  the  payment  of  premium  contributions. 
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BASIS  FOB  PREMFDM  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  premium  contributions  by  the  partici- 
pants are  graduated  according  to  ability  to 
pay  as  evidenced  by  their  old  age  Insurance 
benefit.  Tl^.e  premium  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  tlie  minlmimi  cash  benefit  of 
a  primary  beneficiary  (Increased  to  $44  per 
month)  plus  5  percent  of  the  additional  cash 
benefit  payable  to  the  primary  beneficiary 
and  his  spouse  (if  over  age  65).  This  will 
result  in  an  average  premium  contribution 
of  $tJ.50  per  month  per  person. 

If  an  IndiiiUual  otherwise  entitled  to  re- 
cei; e  casli  beiitats  under  social  security  Is  lu- 
elipible  for  Mich  benciits  (or  such  be:iefits 
are  reUucedi  on  account  ul  the  earnings  teat, 
this  will  not  a'lect  the  Individual's  contrl- 
but.ori.  T!ie  lunount  of  the  Individual's  cun- 
irlrjutlon  will  hf  p.iid  by  the  Social  Security 
'    -  •     the  insurajicc  pmi^r.im 


f 


lMrl«i  ^     brurtifr     lr>qis 


economic  status  of  the  individual,  as  meas- 
iired  by  social  security  benefits.  The  pro- 
posed increare  of  7  percent  in  the  social 
security  cash  benefits,  with  a  minimum  in- 
crease of  S4  per  month  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965,  will  provide  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  with  additional  fimds  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  insur.inco  program. 

Persons  who  are  not  under  social  sectirity 
may  participate  by  a  premium  contribution 
on  an  individual  basis  equal  in  amount  to 
the  maximum  individual  contribution  of 
tliope  eligible  uiider  social  security.  Where 
pavinent  of  the  premium  would  represent 
an  undue  hiirclshij).  tuch  as  In  the  case  of  a 
per:;oti  under  old-.ige  ;issl:;lance.  the  Individ- 
ual could  be  Included  under  the  group  buy-lu 
option  txtciided  to  the  ol.iles. 
-  Tlu-  insurance  concept  Is  completely  In- 
(iependfui  of  tlie  onclul  sociuliv  :.;«tLni. 
.soc'l.il  .security  bcnetlt.--.  arc  u«ed  merely  as  a 
test  of  ability  to  pay  !rj  detormlnlng  the 
aniou.u'of  the  UuHv..iu  .1  contntj'ition.  Tlir 
■  i»ii*I(T!'r'ir'tit  f  ;  p-  ■  -T;!:i«-d  pcrccf.i.iiTC  of 
"i<-!.«    i:   Ml     •      .■  rij  !:..•»  1 1  run  ^'e  fund 

.1,-  i,:  i;i«  pi  Kr.'in  i 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    PROGRAM 


The  bin  establishes  a  national  health  In 
surance  fund.  The  fund  will  be  admlnij! 
tered  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasun 
Premium  contributions  of  the  Individual 
participants  will  be  deposited  directly  to  tit 
credit  of  the  fund.  An  appropriation  wm 
be  made  annually  to  provide  for  the  addi. 
tlonal  amount  required  by  the  fund  in  ordg 
to  finance  benefits  for  the  ensuing  benefi> 
period. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Insm. 
ance  program  will  be  tntrusted  to  the  De. 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei. 
f.ire.  That  Department  will  be  cliarged  wtti 
the  res;)o,n.';iblllty  of  making  known  the  pro. 
gram  to  those  presently  over  age  C5;  nou. 
lying  those  reaching  age  es  In  the  future o: 
their  rights  to  participate;  malnlaliung  r«- 
ord.s;  pri-parlng  actuarial  tiludli's;  and  pr». 
benllng  the  appropri.ition  r<<iu»':,tfi  for  tht 
pro.;rain  to  the  comnilllecs  of  the  Congrta 
ct  cetera 

.,Thp  Olllre  of  the  Surireon  Ciei'.er:i!  win  h 
ch-irffed  with  the  .idmlnl.str.itlon  <'f  the  beat. 
tit  priivl9|on«  of  th««  liu  urinr«»  projtrHm    Tit 

Sijrw'i">n     fi  •    -■'     '  "-ubUibM 

".'  ii'i    !r.  Tircm 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 
Mr.  FARNSLEY,    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  vci-y  much  interested 
in  the  problcm.s  of  civil  defense.  Several 
years  ago,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  .set  up  a  .sy.sLem  of  stockpiling  agri- 
cultural coininodilies  to  serve  the  civilian 
population  in  tlie  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  and  during  the  last  sc.s.sion 
of  CongiTss  I  inlroriucfd  li'cislatlon  to 
further  amt'tKi  the  Federal  Civil  EHfon.se 
Act  ol  rJoO.  lo  i>if)\ldc  1  jr  ^lK■lt(•r  in  IVd- 
eral  :>l;uctures  and  for  other  puri>o.sos. 

I  um  vi-iy  >^rat<;ul  to  the  II;)nor..blr 
F.  KimABi)  IhnvHT.  v, ho.  a.s  chuhmjiij  of 
the  appropriate  .subcommltlcf  of  the 
•  on  .Ainnd  84"ivlr«'s,  had 
.  ittft  year  ot»  thl-v  :m- 

mv  c*t':r1r'   'A,'r    pn-it 


fltfei  sl\<' 


I* 


young  deaf  adults  of  our  country.  This 
bill  would  establish  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  second  post- 
secondary  educational  institution  in  our 
great  country. 

Deafness  sets  up  a  wall  around  the  in- 
tellectual potential  of  our  young  deaf 
people  which  can  be  penetrated  only  by 
the  use  of  every  educational  weapon  and 
all  the  modern  electronic  technology 
available.  Hearing  impairment  as  a 
communicative  disorder  has  an  impact 
on  a  person's  total  development  and  ad- 
ju.stment.  It  is  not  only  a  physical,  but 
an  educational  and  social  handicap  af- 
fecting understanding,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  in 
tlie  education  and  training  of  the  deaf 
is  an  institution  whicli  will  offer  deaf 
yjiuv-,'  adults  at  the  po.sl-hlgh  school 
level  a  varied  choice  of  courses  in  tech- 
nical fields  which  will  result  in  employ- 
ment at  much  hitjhcr  levf  1%  of  compe- 
tence than  l.s  now  the  case  for  most  of 
his  au'c  I'lcup.  Such  an  in-siitiitlon 
.>)ionld  have  as  a  major  focus,  not  the 
vT'i't'thm  of  (he  deaf  in  occupations 
conditio nd  .suitHblc  v^lrly  or  tvtn  pil- 
nwrily  Wr  ilie  deaf,  but  ratner  iralnina 


fJ  U)  h. 
kinv  c 
IdralJv    ' 


raU-  tlte  draf  into 
;  V  Si  It  iioa  rxt^t"^ 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  conducted  studies  into 
the  admhiistration  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  which  act  requires  that  contractors 
bidding  on  Government  construction 
projects  agree  to  pay  their  laborers  and 
mechanics  the  wages  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  in  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  construction 
project. 

The  committee  published  a  committee 
print  during  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  entitled  "Administration  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act."  This  report  pre- 
sented the  conclusions  of  the  commit- 
tee subsequent  to  21  days  of  hearings. 

During  this  period  the  Department  of 
Labor,  admirably  sensitive  to  construc- 
tive criticism,  proposed  revised  regula- 
tions which  were  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Rc'-'i.ster  on  November  3,  1962—27 
F.R.  10760.  These  revulatioivs  were 
adopt <d  and  publl.'hed— 29  CF.H.  parts 
1.  3.  and  5;  Sfcrt  tary'.s  Order  No.  32-63. 

At  the  time  that  these  rc»ru!atlons  were 
propo.'sod.  I  ;  '         Mmmitle'' that 

aft. T  ft   rt-H  h  .d  pas.st>d   I 

would  rcijueat  a  rcpon  from  the  Dtpart- 
m:  nt  on   lU  rxperlrnce   under  the   rc- 
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be,  in  part,  concerned  with  two  administm- 
tive  problems— the  relocation  of  persons  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  activities  (con- 
sidered in  9  reports):  and  noncash  grani-in- 
:iid  credits  (considered  in  15  reports).  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  frequency  with 
which  tliese  subjects  .:re  mentioned  by  the 
GAO  ui  no  way  indicates  that  these  ^re  nec- 
essarily the  most  significant  findings  of  the 
investigations  surveyed.  Absence  of  any 
overall  GAO  review  oi  the  urban  renewal 
progr.im  siuce  1953  prevented  dstiiilcd  con- 
sideration of  the  extent  to  which  other  de- 
ficiencies apply  to  the  program  in  general. 

In  closing,  we  note  that  this  report  is  lim- 
ited to  :i  survey  of  GAO  reports  and  is  not 
an  investigation  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
£:r.im  or  its  opcnition  by  HHFA  and  URA.  For 
tlie  purpose  of  this  analysis  the  findings  of 
the  GAO  have  been  taken  at  their  face  value, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reports 
contained  rebuttals  by  HHFA  and  URA  of- 
ficials as  to  the  corroctncss  of  the  GAO  find- 
ings. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  analysis 
has  given  no  consideration  to  any  action 
taken,  or  not  taken,  by  the  LPA's.  or  URA, 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  report  by 
the  GAO.  In  many  cases,  where  URA  agreed 
with  the  GAO  findings,  proper  action  was 
promised.  In  other  cases,  URA  promised  to 
secure  additional  information.  It  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  investigation  to  "fol- 
low up"  these  promiies. 

These  exclusions,  however,  do  not  detract 
froni  the  m.in  objective  of  this  paper:  i.e., 
to  bring  together  and  focus  attention  on  the 
principal  findings  of  the  23  GAO  reports 
dealing  with  problems  in  carrying  out  the 
intenc  of  Congress  regarding  the  urban  re- 
newal program. 


THE  NEW  LATIN  AJ.IERICAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  im- 
portant but  little  noted  event  in  Latin 
American  affairs  last  year  was  the  con- 
venin.?  of  the  first  Latin  American  Par- 
liament in  Lima,  Peru,  in  December. 

I  was  honored  to  be  r-.c  credited  to  the 
assembly  as  a  U.S.  observer.  Thirteen 
nations  sent  160  delegates  to  the  initial 
meeting.  The  nations  represented  were 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia.  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  ob- 
servers included  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Inter-American 
Developm.ent  Bank,  the  International 
Monetanv^  Fund,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. The  presence  of  representatives  of 
these  groups  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
significance  that  is  attached  to  the  meet- 
ing in  Lima. 

The  meeting  got  off  to  an  inspiring 
start  with  a  notable  address  by  the 
President  of  Peru,  Fernando  Belaunde 
TeriT-  His  vision  of  the  future  of  the 
hemisphere  was  tempered  wisely  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  problems 
that  the  nations  of  Latin  America  face, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  all 
phases  of  their  national  lives. 

In  addition  to  President  Belaunde, 
Felipe  Herrera,  Director  of  the  Interna- 


tional Dv.  volcpmcuL  Bank,  Ciirlos  Sawz  dc 
Santamaria.  Chairman  oi"  the  Alliance 
CIAP  commiLLec  and  Joso  Mora,  Du'ec- 
tor  General  of  the  Or^.anis'ation  of  Amer- 
ican States,  all  spoke  to  the  delet^ates. 
Each  stressed  Ihc  imporiai.ce  oi  thus  first 
step  toward  greater  political  cooperation 
and  commuirlcation  in  La  an  America, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  tlie 
contributions  that  this  development  can 
make  to  the  economic  anu  .social  develop- 
ment and  stability  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

In  talking  with  many  of  the  del-gates 
to  the  session,  I  wi;s  impressed  and 
moved  by  tlie  spirit  oi  cooperation  and 
mutual  concern  expressed  by  the  Latin 
American  legislators. 

While  the  meeting  in  Lima  was  called 
originally  to  explore  and  discus?  the  i)OS- 
sibility  of  further  organization,  the  .sen- 
timent of  the  delegates  lov  a  pein.anent 
group  led  the  Conference  to  declare  the 
Lima  meeda.g  a?-  the  first  ses.sion  of  the 
Latin  American  Parliament.  It  went  on 
to  establish  the  Parliament  as  a  per- 
manent body  with  an  executive  secre- 
tax'iat. 

The  Declaration  of  Lima  adopted  dur- 
ing the  session,  specifically  aliirmed  the 
goal  of  Latin  American  integration  as  a 
necessary  historic  process  and  called  upon 
the  Parliaments  of  the  member  nations 
to  marshal  governmental  and  public 
support  for  political  integration.  This 
declaration  also  provided  for  and  en- 
couraged the  inclusion  of  additional  na- 
tions in  the  future. 

It  became  evident  when  the  parlia- 
mentarians got  down  to  brass  tacks  on 
soecific  issues  that  there  are  innumer- 
able areas  of  mutual  concern  in  which 
each  nation  can  profit  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  others.  In  fact,  I  noted  a 
genuine  willingness  to  share  ideas  in  the 
areas  of  agrarian  reform,  economic  de- 
velopment, participation  in  interna- 
tional and  regional  institutions,  and  in- 
creasing exports. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  some  criticisms 
of  U.S.  policy  expressed  during  the 
course  of  the  meetings,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  reasoned  statements  of 
differences  in  judgment.  In  fact.  I  felt 
at  the  time  that  to  channel  and  com- 
municate grievances  could  prove  to  have 
a  healthy  impact  on  hemispheric  rela- 
tions. 

I  have  taken  this  time  today  because 
I  believe  that  the  House  should  be  aware 
of  what  our  fellow  legislators  are  doing 
in  Latin  America  to  widen  their  chan- 
nels of  communications  with  one  an- 
other. 

Just  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
working  to  build  a  foundation  for 
greater  economic  and  social  cooperation, 
the  regularization  of  political  coopera- 
tion in  the  future.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  meeting,  called  at  the  initiative  of 
Latin  American  legislators  who  have 
turned  to  a  democratically  organized 
parliament  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  in  a  significant 
development  in  Latin  American  affairs, 
and  one  of  which  every  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  be  aware. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     SOCIAL    SECU- 
RITY LAW 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  LMr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  7057)  to 
amend  the  social  security  laws.  I  offer 
this  bill  not  only  on  my  own  behalf  but 
also  on  behalf  of  many  of  my  Republican 
colleagues.  We  offer  this  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

H.R.  7057  contains  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  laws  which 
are  contained  in  the  committee  bill,  ex- 
cept for  parts  1  and  2  of  title  I  of  the 
committee  bill — which  contain  the  hos- 
pitalization program  financed  under 
.social  security  and  the  program  for  vol- 
untary supplemental  medical  insur- 
ance— and.  of  course,  except  for  the  ad- 
ditional payroll  tax  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill  to  finance  the  hospital 
program.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  substitute  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
which  I  offered  in  an  earlier  bill  (H.R. 
4351)  for  parts  1  and  2  of  title  I  of  the 
committee  bill.  It  is  financed  partly  by 
premium  contributions  and  partly  by  the 
general  revenues. 

We  believe  that  the  comprehensive 
health  insurance  program  in  this  bill 
will  offer  better  medical  insurance  to  the 
aged,  at  a  lower  overall  cost,  than  the 
combined  package  of  benefits  in  parts  1 
and  2  of  title  I  of  the  committee  bill 
(H.R.  6675).  Bills  to  provide  compre- 
hensive insurance  have  been  introduced 
by  many  Members,  including  Hon.  James 
B.  Utt,  of  California,  H.R.  4352;  Hon. 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  of  Ohio,  H.R.  4353; 
Hon.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. H.R.  4354;  Hon.  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier, of  Illinois,  H.R.  4355;  Hon.  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  H.R.  4356;  Hon. 
William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  H.R. 
4357;  Hon.  Ben  Reifel,  of  South  Dakota, 
H.R.  4358 ;  Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  of 
Vermont,  H.R.  4519;  Hon.  John  B.  An- 
derson, of  Illinois.  H.R.  5022 ;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert P.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas.  H.R.  5031; 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio,  H.R. 
5582;  and  Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley,  of 
Pennsylvania,  H.R.  6690. 

While  the  bill  which  I  introduced  to- 
day contains  all  the  other  amendments 
to  the  social  security  laws  that  are  m 
the  committee  bill,  neither  I  nor  my 
Republican  colleagues  intend  to  imply 
that  we  support  each  and  every  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  full  committee. 
Our  purpose  in  limiting  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  to  the  medical  care 
phase  is  to  make  doubly  clear  the  abso- 
lute and  complete  unanimity  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept of  financing  of  hospital  benefits 
through  the  social  security  system. 

In  opposing  this  concept,  the  ReP^^ 
licans  are  not  unmindful  of  the  increased 
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cost  of  health  insurance  for  those  over 
ase  65.  The  individual  rates  which  must 
be  charged  by  private  carriers  of  health 
insurance  double  between  age  of  25  and 
the  age  of  60.  After  the  age  of  60,  this 
proi^rcssion  increases  at  a  more  accel- 
erated pace.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able 
to  draw  the  line  among  the  18  million 
persons  over  age  65,  and  to  distinguish 
those  who  are  able  to  finance  adequate 
health  insurance  from  those  wiio  cannot 
afford  such  insurance.  I  do  know  that 
there  are  many  millions  among  them 
for  whom  the  cost  of  adequate  health  in- 
surance today  is  a  real  economic  burden. 

The  eldercare  bills  introduced  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  sought  to  meet  this 
problem  by  expanding  the  State  admin- 
istered programs  of  medical  care  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  There  were  many 
',vho  felt  that  this  would  provide  a  proper 
solution.  Eldercare  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Hon.  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  H.R.  3727;  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Missomi,  H.R.  3728;  Hon. 
DURW.\RD  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  H.R.  3800; 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  of  Virginia,  H.R. 
3801;  Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  of  Kentucky. 
H.R.  3802;  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  of  Illinois, 
H.R.  3803;  Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring,  of 
Nevada,  H.R.  3917;  Hon.  Laurence  J. 
Burton,  of  Utah,  H.R.  3920;  Hon.  John 
N.  Erlenbornt.  of  Illinois,  H.R.  3929;  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  H.R.  4233;  Hon. 
D.WE  Martin,  of  Nebraska,  H.R.  4501; 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Teague.  of  Texas.  H.R. 
4547;  Hon.  Frank  Chelf,  of  Kentucky, 
H.R.  4866;  Hon.  Bob  Wilson,  of  Cah- 
fornia  H.R.  4981;  Hon.  John  O.  Marsh, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia.  H.R.  5045:  Hon.  James 
D.  M\RTiN,  of  Alabama,  H.R.  5046;  Hon. 
R\y  Roberts,  of  Texas,  H.R.  5049;  Hon. 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina, 
H.R.  5284;  Hon.  Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas, 
H.R.  5307;  Hon.  Craig  Hosmer,  of  Cah- 
foinia.  H.R.  5488;  Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings, 
of  Arkansas,  H.R.  5573;  Hon.  James  H. 
QmtLEN,  of  Wisconsin,  H.R.  5773;  Hon. 
JoH>:  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  H.R.  5786; 
Hon.  John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee.  H.R. 
5787;  Hon.  Prentiss  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, H.R.  5892;  Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  H.R.  6263;  Hon.  Odin 
IjAngen,  of  Minnesota,  H.R.  6397;  and 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota.  H.R. 
6405. 

Much  of  the  eldercare  concept  is  em- 
bodied in  the  committee  bill  (H.R.  6675) . 
The  States  are  given  more  latitude  to 
provide  the  aged  with  health  insurance 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  program.  The 
States  are  permitted  to  require  indi- 
viduals to  participate  in  the  cost  of  such 
programs  in  a  manner  reasonably  related 
to  the  individual's  income  and  resources. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  makes  even 
more  specific  the  authority  of  the  State 
to  use  the  eldercare  approach.  The 
States  are  specifically  authorized  to  set 
up  private  health  insurance  programs 
for  the  aged.  However,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the 
States— and  there  should  be  none. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  concern 
?f  the  aged.  They  want  to  be  assured 
|n  advance  that  their  medical  needs  will 
be  met.  That  is  the  purpose  and  ad- 
vantage of  health  insurance.  The  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  healtli  insurance 


in  my  bill  would  extend  that  advantage 
to  all  of  the  aged — at  a  cost  which  they 
could  afford. 

Under  the  health  insurance  program 
in  this  bill,  the  aged  will  be  given  the 
same  coverage  and  the  same  benefits  that 
are  provided  for  Federal  employees  un- 
der the  high  option — that  is  the  maxi- 
mum coverage — of  the  Government-wide 
indemnity  plan.  It  is  admittedly  the 
best  program  available  today.  The  in- 
sured will  pay  about  one-third  of  the 
cost.  The  remaining  cost  will  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  general  revenues.  This 
program  is  predicated  on  a  subsidy 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  savings 
in  premium  costs  to  the  aged  which 
would  result  if  the  aged  were  insured  in 
a  group  which  included  the  entire  pop- 
ulation over  age  21.  Since  the  problem 
arises  because  many  of  those  aged  65  no 
longer  have  any  insurable  identity  with 
a  group  under  age  65, 1  would  offer  them 
the  advantages  of  the  group  rate  by 
means  of  a  Government  subsidy. 

The  bill  offers  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  the  aged  without  the  taint  of 
welfare.  All  of  the  aged  pay  something 
toward  the  cost  of  the  insurance.  The 
amount  which  they  pay  is  related  to  the 
funds  most  of  them  will  have  available 
under  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  social  security  cash  benefits.  It  is 
reasonable  and  well  within  their  means. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  for  a  special  tax 
to  recoup  the  Federal  Govermnent's  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  from  those 
participating  who  have  incomes  in  excess 
of  $5,000  for  a  single  person  and  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  for  a  married  couple  filing 
a  joint  return.  In  this  manner,  those 
over  age  65.  who  are  fully  able  to  finance 
health  insurance  without  Government 
aid.  can  participate  in  the  program  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  they  are  not 
passing  on  this  cost  to  others. 

I  include  a  description  of  the  bill  at 
this  point: 

Description  of  Republican  Plan  of  Com- 
prehensive Insurance  for  the  Aged — H  R. 
7057 

general  description 
This  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
health  insurance  for  all  persons  aged  65  and 
over  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  the  insurance 
will  be  shared  by  the  individual  participants 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  insurance 
will  be  entirely  voluntary. 

SUMM.IRY     OF    benefits 

The  bill  provides  for  comprehensive  health 
insurance  equivalent  to  the  medical  services 
available  to  Government  employees  under  the 
high  option  of  the  Government-wide  indem- 
nity plan,  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  aged. 

The  benefits  under  the  plan  will  greatly 
e;rceed  the  benefits  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  (H.R.  6675). 

The  bill  is  comprehensive  with  respect  to 
the  scope  and  duration  of  benefits,  subject 
only  to  a  maximum  of  $40,000.  No  longer 
will  the  life  savings  of  an  elderly  person  be 
wiped  out  because  of  a  major  illness. 

The  bill  provides  for  fxill  coverage  of  the 
first  $1,000  of  hospital  (or  nursing  home) 
room  and  board  plus  80  percent  of  any  bal- 
ance. This  is  the  equivalent  to  50  days  in 
the  hospital  or  100  days  of  a  qualified  nurs- 
ing home  without  a  deductible.  In  addition, 
the  insurance  program  covers  80  percent  of 


all  other  hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  ex- 
penses, after  a  deductible  of  $50,  of  which 
only  $25  will  apply  to  other  hospital  charges. 
This  includes  professional  services  of  doctors, 
such  as  surgery,  consultations,  and  home, 
office,  and  hospital  calls;  professional  services 
of  registered  nurses;  diagnostic  services; 
rental  of  medical  equipment;  ambulance 
service;  and  prescribed  drugs  and  medicines. 

The  insurance  will  pay  the  actual  charges 
for  the  service,  subject  to  the  reasonable  and 
customary  test  used  by  private  Insurers. 
This  test  avoids  the  determination  of  rea- 
sonable cost  separately  with  respect  to  the 
aged  for  each  service  of  each  hospital.  It 
will  result  in  uniformity  In  charges  for 
patients  over  age  65  and  for  patients  under 
age  65.  The  medical  costs  of  the  former  will 
not  be  shifted  to  the  latter.  It  will  provide 
better  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Except  for  the  liberalization  of  the  cover- 
age of  hospital  room  and  board  to  include 
nursing  homes,  the  plan  is  In  all  respects 
identical  to  the  high  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide indemnity  plan  offered  to  Federal 
employees.  This  program  has  been  described 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  affording  the  most  com- 
prehensive coverage  which  could  be  offered 
at  the  present  time. 

METHOD  OF  FINANCING 

The  insurance  would  be  financed  by  a  grad- 
uated premium  contribution  by  the  Individ- 
ual participants  based  on  ability  to  pay,  sup- 
plemented by  an  annual  appropriation  from 
tile  general  revenues. 

By  including  a  contribution  or  premium 
charge,  the  cost  of  the  program  Is  shared  by 
those  who  receive  the  benefits  and  by  the 
Government. 

Unlike  the  committee  bill  (H.R.  6675). 
this  bill  does  not  rely  upon  a  regressive  pay- 
roll tax  for  financing.  The  Government's 
share  of  the  cost  will  be  paid  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Government.  The  bill  thus 
avoids  the  dangerous  fiction  inherent  in  the 
committee  bill  that,  through  the  use  of  a 
payroll  tax,  today's  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers are  prepaying  the  cost  of  health  pro- 
tection for  their  later  years. 

ELIGIErLITY  FOR  COVERAGE 

All  persons  upon  attaining  age  65  will  be 
eligible  for  coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Following  enactment  of  the  program,  there 
will  be  a  6-month  enrollment  period  during 
wliich  all  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over 
will  be  eligible  to  elect  to  participate.  There- 
after, there  will  be  periodic  enrollment 
periods.  All  persons  reaching  age  65  will 
have  7  months  within  which  to  elect  to 
pj.rtlclpate. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  hospitalization 
benefits  are  automatically  extended  to  all 
persons  aged  65  and  over  (except  certain 
Federal  employees ) .  This  results  in  the  in- 
clusion of  persons  opposed  to  such  coverage, 
as  well  as  those  already  covered  by  group 
Insurance  programs.  The  voluntary  concept 
avoids  this  excess  coverage.  Since  there  is 
a  cost  to  the  insvired,  those  who  already  have 
adequate  programs  paid  for  by  their  former 
employers  or  through  associations  and  the 
like,  may  decide  not  to  participate  in  the 
Government-sponsored  program.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  do  not  participate,  the  cost 
to  the  Government  is  reduced. 

MANNER   OF   ELECTION 

For  those  under  social  security  (or  rail- 
road retirement),  the  election  will  be  exer- 
cised by  authorizing  a  "checkoff"  or  assign- 
ment of  the  prescribed  premium  contribu- 
tion out  of  the  individual's  current  monthly 
social  security  benefits.  An  election  by  those 
not  under  social  security  (or  railroad  retire- 
ment) will  be  evidenced  by  execution  of  an 
application  for  participation  in  the  program 
and  the  payment  of  premium  contributions. 
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BASIS  rOK  PREMIUM  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  premium  contrlbxitiors  by  the  partici- 
pants are  graduated  according  to  ability  to 
pay  as  evidenced  by  their  old  age  Insurance 
benefit.  Tl'.e  premium  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  tiie  minimimi  cash  benefit  of 
a  primary  beneficiary  (Increased  to  $44  per 
month)  phis  5  percent  of  the  additional  cash 
beiaefit  payable  to  the  primary  beneficiary 
and  his  spouse  (if  over  age  65).  This  will 
result  in  an  average  premium  contribution 
of  Srf.50  per  month  per  person. 

If  an  individual  otherwise  entitled  to  re- 
ceive ci\sh  benciits  under  social  security  Is  In- 
eligible for  such  benefits  (or  such  benefits 
are  reduced )  on  account  ol  the  earnings  test. 
this  will  not  a!fect  the  individual's  contrl- 
but.on.  The  ainount  of  the  Individvial's  con- 
tribution win  ^;e  paid  by  the  Social  Security 
Administrator  to  the  insurance  program  Ir- 
respec.ive  of  earnings.^ 

At  the  level  of  social  security  cash  benefits 
pro.idc-d  for  In  tl.s  bill,  the  premium  contri- 
butions required"  for  select  benefit  levels 
would  be  as  follows: 

Mcnthlyh.'alth  contribution 
Monthly  benefit  of  aged  family  unit: 

$44  (Single  wor'ier) $4.40 

$66  1 5.50 

$31 6.30 

eii4 ,- v.^o 

$150.90 S-  SO 

$203.85  '■' 13-  03 

I  Monthly  minimum  cf  $44  for  worker  and 
$22  for  wife. 

« Monthly  maximum  of  $135.90  for  v.orker 
End  S67.93  for  wife. 

R.\iiroad  retirement  contributions  would 
be  based  upon  the  same  formula  as  tlic  social 
eecurity  contributions,  up  to  the  muxinnnn 
payable  by  social  security  participants. 

For  a  couple  receiving  the  maximum  social' 
security  ber.etit  (increased  to  $203.83).  the 
cost  of  the  Insurance  will  be  $13  per  month. 
A  couple  receiving  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  (increased  to  $66)  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  same  health  Insurance  at  a  cost 
of  S5.50  per  month.  The  amount  of  the 
Government    suosldy    thus    varies   with   the 


'  To  this  e.xtent.  t!-.ere  Is  an  automatic  lib- 
eralization of  the  comings  test. 


economic  status  of  the  individual,  as  meas- 
ured by  social  security  benefits.  The  pro- 
posed Increase  of  7  percent  in  the  social 
security  Ci'sh  benefits,  with  a  minimum  in- 
crease of  S4  ptr  mouth  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965,  will  provide  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  with  additional  funds  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  insur.aico  program. 

Persons  who  are  not  under  social  sectirity 
may  participate  by  a  premium  contribution 
on  an  individual  basis  equal  In  amount  to 
tlie  maximum  Individual  contribution  of 
those  eligible  under  social  security.  Where 
payment  of  the  premium  would  represent 
an  imdue  hardship,  £uch  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  under  old-age  assistance,  the  individ- 
ual could  be  included  under  the  group  buy-In 
option  extended  to  the  States. 

Tli2  insurance  concept  is  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  social  security  system. 
Social  security  benefits  are  used  merely  as  a 
test  of  ability  to  pay  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  iadiviclu'.l  contiibtition.  The 
assignment  df  a  predetermined  percentage  of 
these  beneiits  to  the  health  lUiurance  fund 
is  liie  only  relationship  of  the  pr'Jgram  to 
the  OASDI  s J  stem. 

F.VRTI^IP.iTION  LY  STAtZ  AGENCIES — GTtOU?  BUY- 
IN  o:^iioN 
.  S-.:.-ite  agenc.'es  will  have  the  option  to  pur- 
chase the  ;lun  benefits  for  'chwur  old  age  as- 
sistance (OAA)  and  .mecllcal  assistance  for 
the  a£?d  (MAA)  recipients  at  a  group  rate 
equivalent  to  the  w^iLrhicd  aver.>ge  rate  ap- 
plicable to  the  social  security  beneficiaries, 
which  is  presently  about  $G.50  per  month. 
Tne  bill  prererves  fully  tlie  role  cf  the 
States  in  providing  for  "these  who  are  in 
need.  'llaa'SLate  agency  will  have  consider- 
able fieiiiblluy  in  meeting  the  raquireme.iU^ 
cf  there  groups.  If  the  individual  Is  a  sociSl 
s?curlty  beneficiary,  piesumably  the  State 
would  requirs  tho  individual  to  elect  the 
benefits  through  the  assignment  of  Eocir.l 
security  benefits  and  increased  the  in- 
dividual's old  age  asslstauce  cash  allowance 
to  maka  up  the  diHerencc.  Other  recipients 
of  Stute  aid  could  be  bLmketed  in  at  the 
grous  rate. 

Thus,  while  the  individual  contributions 
will  vary,  all  person^  over  65  will  be  eligible 
for  the  identical  comprehensive  protection. 
No  dictinct'cn  is  made  between  tlie  person 
covered  on  an  individual  basis,  the  recipient 
of  OAA  or  ti.'j  recipient  of  MAA. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    PROGRAM 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  health  In. 
surance  fimd.  The  fund  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcastuy. 
Premium  contributions  of  the  individual 
participants  will  be  deposited  directly  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund.  An  appropriation  will 
be  made  annually  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  by  the  fund  in  order 
to  finance  benefits  tor  the  ensuing  benefit 
period. 

The  general  administration  of  the  insur- 
ance  program  will  be  entrusted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare.  That  Department  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  known  the  pro- 
gram to  those  presently  over  age  C5;  noti- 
fying those  reaching  age  65  in  the  future  of 
their  rights  to  participate;  maintaining  rec- 
ords; preparing  actuarial  studies;  and  pre- 
senting the  appropriation  requests  for  the 
program  to  the  committees  of  the  Congress, 
et  cetera. 

The  Office  of  the  Stirgeon  General  will  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  bene- 
fit provisions  of  the  insurance  program.  The 
Surgeon  General  will  utilize  established 
health  insurance  organizations  to  process 
the  claims  (bills)  of  the  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, and  other  organizations  rendering  the 
service.  Payment  for  health  service  will  be 
processed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  charge 
presently  covered  by  Blue  Crcs?-Elue  Shield 
or  a  private  insurer.  The  hospital,  physi- 
cian, and  the  like  will  send  their  bills  to  the 
accredited  health  organization  designated 
to  process  claims.  After  the  customary  veri- 
fication, such  organization  will  pay  the 
charge.  The  payins:  org.-'nizatlon  will  then 
be  rcimbu-sed  by  "  the  Treasury  for  the 
charges  paid  together  v;ith  an  agreed  upon 
fee  or  handling  charge. 

TAX     RECOUPMENT     FOR     INCOMES     OVER     $S,000 

A  provision  Is  added  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  recoup  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  Insurance  from  those  participating  who 
have  incomes  in  excos  of  $5,000  for  a  single 
person  and  In  excess  of  SIO.OOO  for  a  mar- 
ried counle  filing  a  joint  return.  In  this 
m.anner.  those  over  age  65,  who  are  fully  able 
to  finance  health  insurance  without  Gov- 
ernment aid,  can  participate  in  the  program 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  are  not 
passing  on  this  cost  to  others. 


Comparison  of  programs  uf  htalth  insurance  for  the  ayed 


Conimlttee  bill  (H  R.  6675) 


Ilo.'ii'italizatiini  pro?ra;n 


Republican   substitute    (il.R   70.57) -Comprehea- 
bivc  insurance  iirogram 


Medical  services  program 


Eligibility.. 


Enrollment. 


Coit  to  the 
insure!. 

BeneOts 


Persons  ovor  aire  61  (exclinline  Federal  citipioyees 
retired  after  lO.W)  witlmsit  rea.ird  to  si)ci:il  secu- 
ritv  status,  and  persons  roi'^liing  ace  6,".  after  tlie 
year  UttiT  with  required  sovi.il  security  Ci)vera?c. 

X b  enrollment  required -  - -  - 


Renefits  extended  to  eligible  persons  without  cost 
to  the  insured. 


Flnaneinsr. 


Benefils  fmanced 
tiy  tax  revenues . 
Is'l  full  year. 


1.  Hospital  charRCS  for  up  to  60  days  of  hospitalizM- 
tion,  followed  by  20  days  of  nursine  home  rare 
suhjeft  to  a  $40  dpduitible.  Hospit:il  period 
iiiav  be  exchanged  for  riursiiie  home  care  on  a  1 
to  2  ratio  up  to  a  tntiil  of  100  day*  of  nursine  houii- 
Ciiri\  Biiiefit  liniifiitioiis  apply  to  a  "spell  of 
illness,"  which  continues  until  !ap.=i^  of  r,o  con- 
seoitive  days  durine  which  no  Ix^nefits  are  re- 
ceived. 

2.  ilnnie  health  sorvii-es  up  to  100  visits  following  a 
IH-riod  of  lios[)itiilization. 

3.  Hospital  outpatient  diagnnstie  services  subject 
to  a  i2()  deductible  for  each  20  days. 

Pavrnll  tax  bei-dmiing  with  a  rate  of  0.70  percent 
on  $.^,600  and  inereasitig  to  a  niaxiinurn  of  1.60 
tierrent  on  $6,600,  applicable  to  employers, 
employees  and  self-employed  aUkc. 

$2.:i00,oob,000 '...- • 


All  persons  over  age  Ci  without  regard  to  social 
security  coverage. 

Enrollment  and  payment  of  prendi'.m  required. 

Preiniimi   may   be   paid   by   social  security 

allotment. 
Premium  contribution  ol  $3  per  month  rcquirea 

of  the  insured. 

Plivsicinns'  and  doctors'  s'Tviccs.  home  health 
services,  limited  psychiatric  bospitnliz.itioii. 
an<i  miscellaneous  medical  services  in  -/ind  out 
of  medical  institutions,  subject  to  a  dfihictible 
of  #.")0.  with  20  percent  of  the  charges  to  be  paid 
by  patient. 


rremium  contributions  by  the  insured  Oi)  and 
general  revenues  {Vz). 

$560,000,000  based  upon  80  percent  participa- 
tion.' 


.\11  persons  over  age  65  without  regard  to  social 
security  coverage. 

Enrollment  and  payment  of  premium  reijuirfi 
I'reniium  may  be  paid  by  social  security  aiiot- 
nient.  ,,      .„. 

Pron\ium  contribution  required  of  uisuredbasoaon 
cash  benefits  under  social  security.  Average 
premium  about  $6.50  per  month.  .   ,,  mi 

1.  Uosi)ital  cliarges  for  room  and  board  up  to  Ji.ww 
•without  a  deductible.  . 

2  All  additional  hospital  charges,  mchi'hng  room 
and  board  suhiect  to  a  dcluctible  of  *2.t  with  .» 
percent  to  bo  paid  l)y  patient 

3  Anv  and  all  other  recognizable  mediiMl  expense, 
in  or  out  of  the  hospital,  including  Physinan . 
siuireons,  private  nurses,  and  prescribed  (iru-s- 
Subject  to  a  de.luctible  of  152.1  to  $.ifl  overall,  wita 
ttip  patient  paving  20  percent  of  the  charges. 

4.  lienefits  are  suhiect  to  a  lifetime  maximum  w 
$40,000,  with  restoration  of  mnximuiii  »»«'« 
annual  benefits  do  not  excec'l  $1,000.        ,, ,,  „„j 

Premium  contritmtions  by  the  insured  Oil  »°" 
general  revenues  (H). 
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$2,00*1,000,000  based  upon 
tion.i 


90  percent  particip*- 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  veiy  much  interested 
in  the  problems  of  civil  defense.  Several 
years  ago,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  set  up  a  system  of  stockpiling  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  serve  the  civilian 
population  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  and  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  I  introduced  legislation  to 
further  amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  to  provide  for  .shelter  in  Fed- 
eral structures  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Honora,bIe 
P.  Edv/ard  Heberts  v.' ho,  as  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  had 
extensive  hearings  last  year  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

When  I  was  in  my  district  this  past 
fall,  many  of  my  constituents  expressed 
to  me  their  concern  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing more  efforts  to  provide  shelter  for  our 
civilian  population  in  the  event  cf  war. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  probable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  atomic 
war  in  the  near  future,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  blackmail.  Based 
on  the  information  that  has  been  given 
to  me,  and  which  I  believe  is  irrefutable, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  done  much  more  in 
the  area  of  civil  defense  than  we  in  'Vmer- 
ica  have. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  same  bill 
that  my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  has  intro- 
duced, with  the  hope  that  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  can  move  more 
rapidly  and  more  satisfactorily  in  the 
field  of  civil  defense.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bennett],  I 
join  ranks  with  him  and  many  others  of 
our  colleagues  who  feel  that  in  the  area 
of  civil  defense  we  have  been  weighed  in 
the  balances  and  found  wanting.  We 
must  take  action  in  the  very  near  future 
to  solve  this  grievous  problem. 


.  Benefit  cost  will  also  be  offset  bv  snvines  in  other  Federal  programs  and  by  increased  Federal  tax  revenues.    Total  offset  under  combined  programs  in  committee  hi" ' 
under  liepublican  program  would  be"  approxiniately  the  same— about  $300,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 


A  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
8,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
charter  for  Gallaudet  College  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Tliis  was  the  first  and 
still  is  the  only  institution  providing  post- 
secondary  education  for  deaf  yoimg 
adults.  Today  101  years  later  I  bring 
to  this,  the  89th  Congress,  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation for   further   assistance   to   the 


young  deaf  adults  of  our  country.  This 
bill  would  establish  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  second  post- 
secondai*y  educational  institution  in  our 
great  country. 

Deafness  sets  up  a  v;all  around  the  in- 
tellectual potential  of  our  yoimg  deaf 
people  which  can  be  penetrated  only  by 
the  use  of  every  educational  weapon  and 
all  the  modern  electronic  technology 
available.  Hearing  impairment  as  a 
communicative  disorder  has  an  impact 
on  a  person's  total  development  and  ad- 
justment. It  is  not  only  a  physical,  but 
an  educational  and  social  handicap  af- 
fecting understanding,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  in 
the  education  and  training  of  the  deaf 
is  an  institution  which  will  offer  deaf 
yoimg  adults  at  the  post-high  school 
level  a  varied  choice  of  courses  in  tech- 
nical fields  which  will  result  in  employ- 
ment at  much  higher  levels  of  compe- 
tence than  is  now  the  case  for  most  of 
this  age  group.  Such  an  institution 
should  have  as  a  major  focus,  not  the 
segregation  of  the  deaf  in  occupations 
considered  suitable  solely  or  even  pri- 
marily for  the  deaf,  but  rather  training 
tailored  to  help  integrate  the  deaf  into 
the  working  community  as  it  now  exists. 

Ideally,  the  deaf  .should  be  trained  and 
educated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
in  a  hearing  environment.  Those  addi- 
tional aids  made  necessary  by  the  stu- 
dents' deafness  should  be  added  to  the 
educational  structure.  Until  this  is  pos- 
sible, however,  the  deaf  should  not  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
talents  to  the  fullest. 

A  technical  institution,  affiliated  with 
a  great  university  and  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  many  resources,  prefer- 
ably located  in  a  busy  and  expanding  in- 
dustrial complex,  would  be  a  first  step  to- 
ward meeting  a  great  need.  A  flexible 
curriculum,  a  top-flight  faculty  and  thor- 
oughly modern  facilities  and  equipment 
would  be  essential.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, there  will  have  to  be  special  profes- 
sional services  built  into  the  schedule 
and  provided  for  all  students  in  varying 
degrees,  aimed  at  enlarging  each  stu- 
dent's ability  to  communicate — both  as 
a  necessity  in  the  learning  process  and  to 
improve  persofial  and  work  relationships 
on  the  job  and  in  community  life — and 
broadening  the  student's  concepts  of 
himself  and  his  role  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  community  and  the 
country. 

Behind  the  entire  institution  should  be 
a  driving  force  and  a  basic  philosophy  of 
reaching  out,  not  closing  in. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DAVIS- 
BACON  ACT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  conducted  studies  into 
the  administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  which  act  requires  that  contractors 
bidding  on  Government  construction 
projects  agree  to  pay  their  laborers  and 
mechanics  the  wages  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  in  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  construction 
project. 

The  committee  published  a  committee 
print  during  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  entitled  "Administration  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act."  This  report  pre- 
sented the  conclusions  of  the  commit- 
tee subsequent  to  21  days  of  hearings. 

During  this  period  the  Department  of 
Labor,  admirably  sensitive  to  construc- 
tive criticism.,  prcpo.sed  revised  regula- 
tions which  were  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  November  3,  1962 — 27 
F.R.  10760.  These  regulations  were 
adopted  and  published — 29  C.F.R.  parts 
1,  3.  and  5;  SecrGtar>''s  Order  No.  32-63. 

At  the  time  that  these  regulations  were 
proposed,  I  promised  the  committee  that 
after  a  reasonable  period  had  passed  I 
v/ould  request  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  its  experience  mider  the  re- 
vised regulations.  One  s'ear  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  I  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  Labor 
submit  its  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  administration  of  the  act  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  the  revised  regu- 
lations. I  nov,'  have  that  report  and  I 
request  that  it  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

I  welcome  any  comments  concerning 
this  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
particularly  comments  of  a  constructive 
nature.  I  intend  to  submit  copies  of  the 
report  to  several  interested  parties  and. 
after  a  reasonable  time  for  response,  will 
call  an  executive  session  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  legislative  hearings. 

Febbxjart  1,  1965. 

Hon.    W.    WiLLARD    WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  While  the  problems 
of  administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
were  being  studied  by  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  during  the  last  Congress, 
the  Labor  ..Department  published  new  regu- 
lations. (29  CFR  subtitle  A,  pts.  1,  3  and  5, 
effective  Feb.  3,  1964;  and  notice.  Department 
of  Labor,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Secretary's 
Order  No.  32-63,  F.R.  Doc.  No.  64-64;  Field, 
Jan.  3, 1964;  8:46  a.m.). 

The  subcommittee  subsequently  suspended 
Its  study  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Labor  Department  to  gain  some  experience 
under  the  new  regulations.  At  that  time  I 
announced  that  1  year  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  regulations  I  would  request  from 
the  Department  a  complete  statement  eval- 
uating the  experience  with  the  new  proce- 
dures. 

I  do  now  request  that  the  Department  pre- 
pare and  submit  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
a  complete  report  regarding  Its  experience 
In  administering  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  subse- 
quent and  relevant  to  these  new  regulations. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Roosevelt, 

Chairinan. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  22, 1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor, 
House   of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
De.\r  Mr.  Chairman:   In  accordance  with 
your  request  of  February  1,  1965,  there  Is  at- 
tached a  report  of  the  Department's  experi- 
ence tmder  the  revised  regulations  under  tlie 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the   Secretary's  order 
establishing  the  Wage  Appeals  Board. 

As  you  will  note,  there  are  several  cases 
pending  before  the  Board  at  the  present 
time.  The  decision  of  the  Board  in  these 
cases  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
Issued. 

Sincerely. 

W.   WrLLARD   WIRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
(Enclosure.) 

Report  on  Experience     Under  the  Revised 

Regijl.\tions 
(29  C.F.R.  pts.  1,  3,  and  5;  Secretary's  Order 
No.  32-63) 
The  Information  furnished  follows  the  or- 
der used  by  Mr.  Charles  Donahue,  solicitor 
of  labor  in  explaining  the  revised  regulations 
in  his  statement  before  the  subcommittee 
on  H.R.  7075. 

1.  Requiring  contracting  agencies  to  out- 
line their  construction  programs  (sec.  1.4). 
This  provision  of  the  regulations  requires 
that  the  contracting  agencies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  shall  outline  for  us  their 
construction  programs  so  that  we  can  antic- 
ipate their  demands  for  wage  determina- 
tions by  securing  in  advance  wage  data  from 
the  areas  where  their  construction  Is  pro- 
jected for  the  current  year. 

Comment:  The  full  effect  of  this  require- 
ment v.-ill  not  be  realized  immediately.  Since 
the  regulations  did  not  become  effective  un- 
til after  the  first  of  the  year  1964  some  of 
the  agencies  were  not  able  to  Implement 
these  regulations  to  their  field  offices  until 
quite  late  in  1964.  With  these  data  in  our 
hands  we  are  able  to  determine  where  and 
when  substantial  projects  will  be  built  and 
"  In  those  areas  where  wage  rates  are  not  well 
established  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  some 
advance  planning  in  our  operations  and  ob- 
tain wage  information  in  sufficient  time  to 
insure  the  correctness  of  our  wage  determi- 
nations prior  to  bid  opening  or  award  of 
contracts. 

As  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  thlB 
provision,  we  recently  received  data  indi- 
cating that  In  the  near  future  contracts  for 
construction,  requiring  the  determination  of 
wage  minimums.  totaling  nearly  S60  million 
were  to  be  awarded  by  several  agencies 
In  the  Durham,  N.C.,  area.  The  data 
In  our  files  showed  conflicts  existing  as  to 
rates  prevailing  for  construction  in  Durham. 
To  resolve  these  conflicts  and  to  obtain  all 
the  wage  information  available,  we  have  con- 
ducted an  on-the-spot  survey.  This  infor- 
mation is  presently  being  analyzed  and  when 
requests  for  the  anticipated  work  in  this 
area  are  received  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
Immediately  issue  accurate  wage  determina- 
tions. 

2.  Disclosure  of  information  (sec.  1.15). 

Comment:  We  have  had  numerous  re- 
quest.';, both  from  labor  and  management,  to 
review  our  wage  data  flies  with  respect  to 
specific  wage  determinations.  In  each  case 
we  have  assisted  them  in  every  way  to  assure 
that  evidence  upon  which  we  based  our  de- 
cision was  made  available  to  them  for  In- 
spection. We  have  had  no  complaints  con- 
cerning the  withholding  of  necessary  In- 
formation. 

3.  Change  of  effectiveness  of  wage  deter- 
minations from  90  to  120  days  (sec.  5.4(a)). 

Comment:  These  changes  were  designed  to 
lend   stability   to   the   procurement   process 


with  respect  to  wage  determinations  issued 
under  the  pertinent  legislation,  but  still  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  wage  determinations 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  maintain  ciu:- 
rent  prevailing  wage  practices.  Our  expe- 
rience under  these  changes  has  reached  fully 
our  expectations. 

An  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
provision  is  the  fact  that  we  have  had  nu- 
merous verbal  comments  from  representatives 
of  contracting  agencies  stating  that  this  has 
assisted  them  considerably  in  orderly  pro- 
ctu-ement.  That  is,  the  extra  30  days  gives 
them  greater  flexibility  in  establishing  their 
advertising,  bid  opening,  and  award  dates 
without  interruption  or  readvertising.  Pre- 
viously, it  was  their  experience  that  the  90 
day  limitation  was  inadequate  and  often 
caused  them  to  readvertise  because  of  the  ex- 
piration of  a  wage  determination.  Further- 
more, the  extended  life  of  the  wage  deter- 
minations mean  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
issued  as  often  at  military  installations  where 
contracts  are  continually  being  awarded  for 
construction.  This  procedure  has  substan- 
tially reduced  the  niunber  of  reissues  that 
were  necessarv  due  to  the  expiration  of  the 
wage  determination  prior  to  opening  of  bids. 
This  has  eliminated  a  lot  of  paperwork  in 
this  Office  and  in  the  requesting  agencies. 

4.  General  wage  determinations   (sec.  5.3 

(b)). 

Comment:  This  type  of  a  determination 
is  issued  to  all  Federal  agencies  and  State 
highway  departments  having  work  in  a  par- 
ticular locality  or  area.  Any  number  of  con- 
tracts can  be  awarded  during  120  days  life 
period  of  the  determination.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  general  wage  determination,  a 
new  one  Is  automatically  issued  by  the  De- 
partment. This  results  in  only  three  wage 
determinations  being  issued  in  a  year  for  a 
particular  locality  or  area  in  place  of  the 
many  determinations  previously  issued  on  a 
proJect-by-proJect  basis  for  each  agency.  To 
date  general  wage  determinations  covering 
192  areas  have  been  Issued. 

It  shovild  be  noted  that  as  a  result  of  area 
determinations  and  the  30-day  extension  of 
the  effective  date  we  reduced  the  ntmiber  of 
v;age  determinations  issued  from  approxi- 
mately 46,000  in  1963  to  41,000  in  1964. 

From  September  1, 1964,  through  December 
31,  1964.  5.409  requests  were  received  as  com- 
pared with  10,117  received  during  the  same 
period  In  1963.  This  is  a  reduction  of  4,708. 
Although  other  factors  may  have  contributed 
to  this  reduction,  the  issuance  of  general 
determinations  is  the  primary  cause  for  this 
redtiction.  It  is  obvious  that  the  saving  in 
time  and  effort  to  both  this  Department  and 
the  various  requesting  agencies  is  substan- 
tial. Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that 
this  reduction  was  accomplished  dui-ing  a 
period  of  increased  Federal  participation  in 
construction  brought  about  by  the  passage 
of  11  new  statutes  by  the  88th  Congress  re- 
quiring the  inclusion  of  wage  minimums. 
5.  Additional    classifications    (sec.    5.5(a) 

(l)(ii)). 

Comment:  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
new  regulations,  agencies  administering  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  were  required  to 
submit  a  formal  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  a  supplemental  wage  determina- 
tion when  classifications  needed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  were  not  Included  in 
the  original  wage  determination.  This 
created  a  vast  amount  of  paperwork  for  the 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  Un- 
der the  new  regulations  an  authorized  agency 
representative  can  approve  the  use  of  such 
classification  and  establish  a  rate  therefor 
as  long  as  It  is  In  conformity  with  the  wage 
determination  In  the  contract.  We  do,  how- 
ever, require  such  action  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  post  review  and 
for  decision  in  case  of  a  dispute.  As  a  result 
of  the  new  regulation,  agencies  can  establish 
immediately  classifications  needed  to  ex- 
pedite the  progress  of  the  work. 


6.  Giving  agencies  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
nish available  wage  information  (sec.  5.3(a) 
(3)). 

Comment:  Under  section  115  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  we  constilt  with  the 
highway  department  of  the  State  in  which  a 
project  In  the  Interstate  System  Is  to  be 
undertaken.  In  making  a  wage  determina- 
tion due  regard  is  given  to  the  information 
obtained  through  this  consultation.  Because 
of  this  experience  we  are  giving  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  wage  determining  process.  Conse- 
quently we  revised  ovu-  regulations  to  require 
all  Federal  and  State  agencies  requesting 
wage  determinations  to  submit  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  work,  their  recommendation 
as  to  the  type  of  construction  Involved  (I.e., 
building,  heavy,  or  highway),  and  available 
data  reflecting  the  wage  rates  being  paid  on 
similar  construction  In  that  area.  Ap- 
parently the  agencies  consider  furnishing 
payment  evidence  too  burdensome  since  they 
generally  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

7.  Wage  Appeals  Board  (Secretary's  Order 
No.  32-63). 

Comment:  The  new  rules  provide  for  re- 
view by  a  Wage  Appeals  Board  of  all  impor- 
tant questions  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  including  those 
involving  wage  determinations  and  inter- 
pretations. The  procedural  rules  of  the 
Board  are  set  forth  in  29  CFR,  part  7  (29 
F.R.  8004). 

To  date  the  Board  has  passed  upon  two 
cases.    The  Board's  opinions  are  attached. 

There  are  three  cases  presently  pending 
before  the  Board.  The  cases  and  the  issues 
presented  are  briefly  described  below: 

1.  Determination  of  prevailing  wage  rates 
applicable  to  construction  of  Mattapony 
Towers,  a  seven-story  elevator  apartment 
building  in  Bladensburg,  Md.:  The  petition 
has  been  flled  by  the  apartment  builders. 
The  essential  question  presented  Is  whether 
the  construction  involved  is  similar  (1)  to 
garden,  walk-up  apartments,  as  alleged  by 
the  petitioner,  or  (2)  to  commercial  con- 
struction, as  found  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

2.  Appeal  of  Griffith  Co.  and  Southern 
California  Chapter,  AGC,  re  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956:  The  peti- 
tion Is  concerned  with  the  coverage  under 
this  legislation  of  mechanics  employed  by 
lessors  of  power  equipment  who  perform 
repairs  of  this  equipment  at  the  jobsite. 
The  essential  questions  would  appear  to  be: 
( 1 )  whether  such  a  lessor  may  be  considered 
a  "subcontractor"  for  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  (2)  whether  mechanics  employed 
by  them  in  the  repair  of  this  equipment  may 
be  said  to  be  engaged  In  the  "Initial  con- 
struction" of  the  Interstate  System. 

3.  Joint  Appeal  of  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  re  coverage  of  certain  work  under 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act:  The  issue  is  whether 
the  Solicitor  of  Labor's  opinion  that  part 
of  the  assembly  of  40'  modules  is  covered 
by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  in  error. 

8.  Change  in  reporting  requirements  (sec. 
5.7(a)). 

Comment:  Under  our  previous  regulations, 
contracting  agencies  were  required  to  sub- 
mit reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when 
violations  amounted  to  S200  or  more,  as 
well  as  when  found  to  have  been  willful.  The 
$200  standard  has  been  changed  to 
$500.  While  there  appears  to  be  no 
precise  way  of  determining  the  number  oi 
nonwillful  violations  between  $200  and  $500, 
now  unreported,  there  no  doubt  would  be 
a  substantial  nximber  of  cases  falling  within 
this  category.  Accordingly,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  this  change  In  our  regulations 
enables  agencies  to  spend  more  time  on 
preventive  enforcement  and  on  the  more 
serious  violation  cases.    It  also  reduced  the 


niunber  of  full-scale  investigations  required, 
which  are  time  consuming  and  costly;  it 
likewise  reduces  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  prepare  full-scale  Investigation  reports; 
and  thus  cuts  down  on  the  paperwork  pre- 
viously required  both  in  the  contracting 
agency  and  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

9.  Semiannual  reports   (5.7(b)). 
Comment:  Since  the  regulations  were  not 

issued  until  February  1964,  and  since  con- 
siderable time  was  needed  by  the  agencies 
to  implement  these  regulations  by  appropri- 
ate instructions  to  their  fleld  offices,  it  is 
difflcult  at  this  time  to  adequately  evaluate 
the  first  set  of  reports  received.  However, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  reporting  pro- 
cedure has  given  both  the  agency  head- 
quarters and  the  Department  a  better  pic- 
ture of  general  agency  compliance,  and  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram, and  there  Is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  a  detailed  analysis  will  enable  us  to 
detect  the  weak  points  in  the  overall  com- 
pliance picture  and  make  it  possible  to  work 
with  the  agencies  to  achieve  effective  en- 
forcement. 

10.  Simplification  of  Anti-Kickback  Regu- 
lations under  the  Copeland  Act  (3.5). 

Comment:  Because,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  many  types  of  standard  deductions 
customarily  made  by  employers  with  the 
consent  of  the  employee,  we  listed  such  in 
the  regulations  and  provided  that  the  con- 
tractor, instead  of  seeking  permission  In  ad- 
vance for  these  deductions,  may  do  so  with- 
out having  to  go  through  the  previously 
required  cumbersome,  and  actually  unneces- 
sary mechanics  of  obtaining  prior  formal  ap- 
proval. This  new  system  has  relieved  the 
contractors,  agencies,  and  this  Department 
of  a  substantial  burden  of  paperwork,  as  Is 
graphically  evidenced  by  the  following  statis- 
tics. By  actual  count,  there  were  682  re- 
quests from  contractors  In  the  last  4  months 
of  1963  which  required  action  by  this  office, 
whereas  during  the  last  4  months  of  1964 
we  received  only  29  requests. 

11.  The  regulatory  debarment  period  de- 
scribed in  section  5.6  for  serious  violations 
of  all  pertinent  legislation,  except  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  itself,  was  revised  to  provide  for 
debarment  for  a  period  up  to  3  years  in  lieu 
of  an  inflexible  period  of  3  years. 

Comment:  The  flexibility  has  received 
wide  acceptance.  It  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  concerning 
debarment  practices.  We  note  that  in  con- 
nection with  H.R.  7075  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  urged 
the  insertion  of  a  similar  provision  in  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 


RELOCATING  FAMILIES  DISPLACED 
BY  URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HIGH- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ronan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  series  of  articles  appear- 
ing originally  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
dealing  extensively  with  how  Chicago 
copes  with  the  problems  or  relbcating 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and 
highway  construction. 

The  city  of  Chicago's  Department  of 
Urban  Renewal,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  chairman,  Commissioner  John  G. 
Duba,  has  put  Chicago  in  the  forefront 
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of  the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  in  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  urban  blight 
and  deterioration.  In  so  doing,  John 
Duba  and  his  department  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  human  values  involved  in 
displacing  individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
ness establishments. 

Because  the  critics  of  urban  renewal 
frequently  point  to  the  problems  and 
hardships  of  those  who  are  uprooted  as 
a  major  reason  for  their  opposition  to 
urban  renewal  projects,  I  feel  this  series 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  all 
concerned,  and  therefore,  I  highly  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  and  the  reader- 
ship of  the  Congressional  Record: 

Relocation  as  a  Means  to  the  Realization 
OF  A  Decent  Home  and  a  Suitable  Living 
Environment  fob  Every  Chicago  Family 

(By  Peter  Negronlda) 
most  relocated  persons  are  satisfied 

"Compared  to  the  house  I  moved  from,  this 
is  heavenly  fine."  wrote  a  near  west  side 
Italian  woman  of  her  new  home.  "I  just 
know  I'm  going  to  love  the  neighborhood. 
My  husband  loves  it,  too,  but  he  doesn't  say 
too  much  about  it. 

"I  have  plenty  of  room,  and  it  is  all  so 
nice  for  me.  I  just  can't  begin  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  it.  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  helping  my  family 
and  me  to  find  such  a  wonderful  home." 

Her  reaction  Is  more  ecstatic  than  the 
typical  responses  to  the  questionnaires  which 
relocated  families  fill  out  for  the  urban  re- 
newal department.  Nevertheless,  9  out  of 
10  families  polled  were  satisfied  with  every 
aspect  of  their  relocation  experience. 

Wax  eloquent 

Some  respondents  wax  eloquent  about 
their  relocation  experiences.  One  man  wrote, 
"Your  cooperation  In  helping  us  to  relocate 
to  much  improved  living  conditions  has 
brought  about  a  tremendous  change,  result- 
ing in  unforeseen  happiness  because  of  it. 
I  wish  to  extend  our  deepest  and  slncerest 
appreciation  for  the  noble  work  you  all  have 
personally  undertaken  in  achieving  your  goal. 

"I  realize  that  those  with  whom  you  have 
had  some  friction,  who  lack  initiative  and 
understanding,  will.  In  the  end  result,  share 
my  sentiments." 

Others  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  "The 
only  comment  I  can  think  of  is  that  I  should 
have  moved  20  years  ago,"  a  man  said. 

Also  dissenters 

But  there  have  been  dissenters  as  well.  A 
disabled  veteran  was  unsatisfied  "because  I 
wanted  a  first  fioor  unit,  and  the  elevators 
are  out  of  fix  too  often.  I  had  to  take  what 
I  was  offered." 

"We  did  not  receive  any  assist  from  your 
office — despite  the  fact  that  your  office  thinks 
otherwise,"  wrote  a  sharp-penned  housewife. 
"This  entire  move  was  done  solely,  strictly, 
and  entirely  by  us  alone,  and  not  your  office." 

Questionnaires  are  not  used  just  to  build 
up  the  tirban  renewal  ego.  All  complaints 
are  investigated  by  a  special  quality  control 
unit  within  the  relocation  division. 

Moves  downstairs 

In  the  case  of  the  disabled  veteran,  for 
instance,  a  first  floor  unit  was  mside  available 
to  him  within  a  matter  of  weeks.  The 
housewife  who  went  it  alone  was  visited  to 
see  If  her  new  home  was  adequate. 

Each  and  every  relocated  family,  in  fact,  is 
visited  by  quality  control  personnel  for  just 
that  purpose.  "Our  responsibility  does  not 
end  until  we  have  done  everything  we  can 
for  each  family,"  said  Sidney  Turner,  head 
of  quality  control. 

Turner  explained  his  function  as  being 
similar  to  that  of  an  Inspector  general  'n  the 
armed  services. 


Plenty  of  attention 

"We  see  that  each  tenant  is  apprised  of 
his  rights  to  help  and  relocation  payments, 
that  each  gets  proper  attention  from  the 
relocation  representative  (including  an  ade- 
quate number  of  referrals  to  new  housing), 
and  that  each  is  satisfied,  to  the  limit  of  our 
capability." 

Relocation  is  big  business:  more  than  7,500 
families  or  individuals  had  been  relocated 
through  August.  The  average  caseload  at 
any  one  time  is  2,500  to  3,000,  necessitating  a 
lot  of  paperwork  to  avoid  mistakes  and 
breakdowns. 

--  Despite  the  need  for  records  to  keep  things 
straight.  Turner  has  a  tenant-centered  ap- 
proach to  his  job. 

"I  don't  mind  if  paperwork  is  not  quite  up 
to  date  in  some  cases,"  he  maintained,  "just 
so  long  as  I  can  be  sure  each  relocation  rep- 
resentative is  doing  his  best  to  help  each 
tenant.  After  all,  the  records  exist  only  to 
make  It  easier  for  us  to  help  people." 

CREEK    TOWN    FICHTS    BACK 

Greek  Town,  that  old  ethnic  landmark  at 
Harrison  and  Halsted  streets  which  died 
fighting  when  the  area  was  razed  for  the 
new  University  of  Illinois  campus,  may  soon 
come  to  life  again — a  scant  three  blocks 
away. 

The  Greek  language  signs  of  many  old  Har- 
rlson-Halsted  businesses  already  have  re- 
grouped in  locations  around  the  intersection 
of  Halsted  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  university's  rising  sky- 
scrapers. 

The  area  is  still  mixed,  contoinlng  cheap 
hotels  as  well  as  the  Greek  shops,  but  some 
of  the  more  enterprising  merchants  plan  to 
form  a  Greek  Town  association  in  hopes  of 
giving  the  area  an  "authentic"  look.  ^ 

BUSINESSES    NEED    HELP 

Such  a  project  will,  of  course,  require 
money.  Ironically  enough,  many  of  the  busi- 
nessmen needing  loans  for  property  im- 
provements win  be  ttu-nlng  for  help  to  the 
same  urban  renewal  department  which  took 
their  longtime  homes. 

Laodarnas  Dellglannls,  a  leader  In  the 
Greek  Town  association  project,  knows  first- 
hand that  urban  renewal  has  a  heart  as  well 
as  a  wrecking  ball.  He  relocated  his  old  Har- 
rison-Halsted  Import  business  (food,  gifts, 
liquor)  to  766  Jackson  Boulevard,  with  the 
help  of  a  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
location loan  arranged  by  the  department's 
relocation  and  property  management  divi- 
sion. 

"I  have  no  111  will  toward  anyone."  he  said. 
"I  think  relocated  stores  like  mine  are  better 
and  nicer  than  before.  Sure,  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  headaches  for  a  while,  but  reloca- 
tion will  be  helpful  in  the  long  run  because 
this  Is  an  up-and-coming  area." 

HAS    GOOD    FUTURE 

Jerray  Elslnger,  the  urban  renewal  com- 
mercial relocation  officer  who  arranged  De- 
llglannls' SBA  loan,  agrees  that  the  Jackson- 
Halsted  area  has  a  good  future.  Further,  he 
is  sure  he  can  help  many  of  the  businessmen 
In  the  proposed  Greek  Town  association. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  use  SBA  relocation 
loans  in  this  Instance,"  Elslnger  pointed  out, 
"except  possibly  in  converting  a  merchant's 
short-term,  high-Interest  loan  Into  a  long- 
term  obligation." 

"There  are  other  loan  programs  available, 
though.  For  Instance,  the  SBA  has  a  new 
program  we  should  be  able  to  use.  It  con- 
sists of  loans  of  $15,000  or  less  which  are 
based  on  projected  earnings  and  the  bor- 
rower's character  rather  than  the  conven- 
tional collateral  requirement,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Once  the  Greek  Town  Association  gets  un- 
derway, I  expect  quite  a  few  of  the  mer- 
chants win  be  coming  to  us  for  these  loans." 
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Plan  organization 

The  association  will  get  underway,  ac- 
cording to  Deligiannis.  as  soon  as  its  mem- 
bers can  meet  to  get  organized.  He  outlined 
some  of  the  things  the  association  would 
try  to  accomplish. 

"Most  of  the  work  would  be  in  trying  to 
create  an  'Old  Greek'  atmosphere,"  he  said. 
"We  would  have  voluntary  rules  governing 
signs  and  decor,  like  they  do  in  Old  Town." 

"And  once  we  have  the  strength  of  num- 
bers, we  can  go  to  city  hall  and  ask  for  new 
street  lights  and  other  things,  to  get  the  kind 
of  area  we  want." 

Another  aspect  of  the  association's  plans 
was  discussed  by  John  Damianos,  operator  of 
Greek  Art  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  which 
he  moved  from  Harrison-Halstead  to  810 
Jackson  Boulevard  in  1961. 

SoTfie  don't  fit 

"We  already  have  a  Greek  drugstore,  a 
candle  factory,  restaurants,  gift  shops,  cof- 
fee shops,  night  clubs,  and  offices  of  vari- 
ous Greek  societies  located  around  here," 
he  said,  "but  there  are  also  a  number  of  es- 
tablishments—some of  them  rundown — 
which  don't  fit  In  with  the  Greek  Town  con- 
cept we  want." 

"We  plan  to  talk  with  the  landlords  or 
owners  of  these  places  and  see  if  we  can  get 
them  to  at  least  fix  their  places  up  and  make 
them  presentable  so  they  won't  detract  from 
our  shops. 

"Cooperation  like  that  will  be  essential  if 
this  promising  idea  is  to  succeed." 

(The  Federal  Government  is  interested  in 
the  unique  commercial  relocation  activities 
of  Chicago's  Urban  Renewal  Department. 
Plans  to  acquaint  other  cities  with  the  pro- 
gram will  be  described  next  Thursday.) 

SMALL     BUSINESSKS    SrRVrVE    RENEWAL 

What  does  the  little  businessman  do  when 
he  is  displaced  by  an  urban  renewal  project? 

He  could  sell  his  inventory  at  a  loss  and 
retire,  but  he  probably  would  rather  stay  in 
business.  Or  he  could  look  through  the 
want-ads  for  another  location  to  buy  or  rent, 
but  he  probably  cotild  not  afford  to  start 
over  from  scratch. 

There  is  another  way.  He  could  Join  with 
other  displaced  businessmen  in  a  corpora- 
tion, and  ask  the  urban  renewal  depart- 
ment for  help  in  acquiring  a  new  site  and 
financing  construction  of  a  shopping  center 

on  it. 

Form  corporation 

This  was  the  method  used  by  14  whole- 
salers and  retailers  displaced  from  locations 
scattered  throughout  the  West  Side  area 
cleared  for  the  new  University  of  Illinois 
campus.  They  formed  the  Jefifro  Corp.,  and 
now  do  business  in  a  modern  shopping  plaza 
at  Jefferson  Street  and  Roosevelt  Road. 

Although  most  occupants  of  the  plaza  have 
been  in  the  center  since  May.  formal  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  were  delayed.  A  ribbon- 
cutting  ceremony  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 
next  Thursday,  with  officials  of  the  city  and 
the  urban  renewal  department  expected  to 
participate. 

Jeffro  Plaza  is  on  a  SVa-acre  site  purchased 
from  the  department  of  urban  renewal  for 
$565,289.  The  masonry  and  concrete  build- 
ing housing  all  14  merchants  on  one  floor 
contains  103,000  square  feet  of  floorspace, 
and  is  fully  air  conditioned.  Parking  for 
350  cars  is  provided. 

Saw  alternatives 

Father  of  the  plaza  idea  was  Joe  Magit, 
a  partner  in  the  Turner  and  Magit  clothing 
and  ftir  companies,  both  wholesalers. 
"There  are  all  these  other  modern  shopping 
areas."  he  said,  "and  I  knew  we  had  to  com- 
pete with  them  somehow.  This  was  a  neces- 
sity— either  we  go  modern  or  we  go  out  of 
business." 

Magit  and  the  other  businessmen  admit 
the  help  of  the  relocation  workers  from  ur- 


ban renewal  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  project. 

Staff  members  work  with  business  firnis  In 
resolving  their  complex  moving  problems. 
One  such  commercial  relocation  specialist  is 
Jerray  A.  Elsinger.  There  were  financial 
troubles  at  first,  but  Elsinger  helped  secure 
acquisition  and  construction  loans  from 
Sharon  Mortgage  Co.,  and  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Life  Insurance  Co. 

'Even  after  we  got  finances  settled,"  El- 
singer said,  "we  still  had  a  big  problem. 
Where  were  we  going  to  put  the  businesses 
between  the  time  they  had  to  vacate  their 
old  locations  and  the  completion  of  the  new 
facilities?" 

Leases  vacant  bank 

Even  that  was  within  the  resources  of  the 
department.  A  lease  was  arranged  for  tem- 
porary use  of  the  vacant  building  which 
formerly  housed  the  Central  National  Bank 
building,  Roosevelt  Road  and  Halsted  Street, 
and  which  also  had  been  acquired  in  the 
U.  of  I.  project. 

And  how  is  business  now?  "Great,"  said 
Magit.  "On  the  whole,  businesses  here  in 
the  plaza  are  doing  25  percent  better  than 
they*  did  in  their  old  locations." 


Praises  location 

Marvin  Paul,  of  Royal  Mercantile,  Inc.,  an- 
other wholesaler,  ascribed  part  of  the  plaza's 
sxiccess  to  its  location — right  off  the  Dan 
Ryan  Expressway — and  the  rest  to  the  con- 
venience of  its  facilities. 

The  other  firms  located  in  the  plaza  are 
Michaels,  Bloom,  Saxon  &  Co.,  Associated 
Meyerson  Clothing  Co.,  Midwest  Mercantile 
Inc.,  Turner  &  Seifman.  Turner  &  Co.,  Max 
Nathan  Inc.,  Jewel  Merchandising,  Pritikin 
Furniture  Co.,  Moderne  Furniture  Co.,  and 
Kite  &  Kite  Textile  Co..  all  wholesalers;  and 
Conte-di-Savoia,  the  lone  retailer. 

Retailer  lags 

Conte-di-Savoia,  a  gourmet  food  store  spe- 
cializing in  imports  from  Italy  and  other 
European  countries,  has  not  yet  experienced 
the  same  good  fortune  in  the  plaza  as  the 
other  occupants. 

"We  were  closed  for  8  months  between  the 
time  we  got  kicked  out  of  our  old  place  and 
the  time  we  moved  in  here,"  said  Vlto  Cam- 
blo,  the  owner.  "So  many  of  the  old  cus- 
tomers don't  know  we're  here  yet,  and  busi- 
ness hasn't  picked  up  as  much  as  I  had 
hoped." 

HOSPITAL    DEDICATION    PLANNED 

Results  of  the  'largest  single  loan  ever 
granted  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  be  In  evidence  at  3:45  p.m.  Monday 
when  the  new  Fairview  Hospital  is  dedicated 
at  4840  Marine  Drive. 

Among  officials  expected  at  the  ceremony 
are  Governor  Kerner,  Mayor  Daley,  John  G. 
Duba,  urban  renewal  commissioner,  and 
Richard  Lassar,  regional  administrator  of 
the  SBA,  reception  will  follow  the  dedica- 
tion. 

Loa7i  important 

Fairview  Hospital,  a  privately  owned  psy- 
chiatric Institution  specializing  in  diagnostic 
treatment  of  emotional  and  mental  disorders, 
was  relocated  from  Its  old  south  side  home 
with  the  help  of  a  $1,250,000  CBA  loan  ar- 
ranged by  Jerray  Elsinger,  the  department  of 
urban  renewal's  commercial  relocation  officer. 

"You  can't  underestimate  the  Importance 
of  this  loan  to  the  success  of  the  relocation 
project,"  said  Elsinger.  "It  is  next  to  Im- 
po^iblo  to  get  conventional  financing  for 
hospitals." 

The  magnitude  of  Elslnger's  feat  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  largest  loan  granted 
previously  by  the  SBA  was  for  $300,000. 

Owners  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Dennis  Freund,  are  happy  and  grateful  tc 
iirban  renewal  for  its  help. 


Weren't  happy 

"I'll  admit  we  weren't  very  happy  3  years 
ago  when  the  land  clearance  commission  (a 
predecessor  agency  of  the  department  of 
urban  renewal )  notified  us  that  oiu:  hospital 
at  2628  Prairie  Avenue  was  to  be  taken,"  Mrs. 
Freund  said. 

"After  all,  we  had  been  there  since  1942, 
and  we  already  had  brought  additional  land 
to  expand  our  facilities." 

Relocation  has  made  that  expansion  pos- 
sible beyond  the  Freunds'  wildest  dreams. 
Their  old  south  side  mansion  contained  only 
58  beds  In  25,000  square  feet,  while  the  new 
facility  has  room  for  150  beds  in  its  48,000 
square  feet. 

Other  problems  too 

Making  that  dream  come  true  was  not 
easy,  according  to  Elsinger.  Tliere  were 
other  problems  beside  financing  to  be  over- 
come. 

"Tliere  was  zoning,  for  one,"  he  said. 
"The  building  the  hospital  Is  In  already  was 
under  construction  as  a  nursing  home  when 
the  Freunds  bought  it.  In  view  of  popular 
misconceptions  of  mental  illness,  you  can 
im?.gine  how  residents  of  the  area  reacted 
to  our  request  for  zoning  variation  when 
they  heard  a  psychiatric  hospital  was  going 
to  be  a  neighbor. 

Other  problems  were  caused  by  the 
Freunds'  new  philosophy  of  treatment,  the 
milieu  concept,  which  allows  patients  free- 
dom of  movement  under  supervision. 

No  window  bars 

"Instead  of  bars  on  the  windows,  they 
wanted  to  use  a  special  unbreakable  glass," 
Elsinger  recalled.  "It  took  quite  a  while 
to  get  it  in,  because  it  could  be  installed  only 
when  the  outside  temperature  was  within  a 
certain  range." 

Now  completed  and  staffed  by  50  consult- 
ing psychiatrists  and  a  full  complement  of 
nurses  and  other  personnel,  the  hospital  is  a 
$3  million  project  produced  by  conventional 
loans  and  the  Freunds'  savings  as  well  as 
the  SBA  loan. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  eradicate 
the  "institutional"  look  In  Fairview  Hospital. 
Lounges  and  waiting  rooms  are  tastefully 
furnished.  Pa,tients'  rooms  have  pastel  walls 
and  cheerful  curtains,  and  intimate  dining 
facilities  with  elegant  china  are  provided  for 
each  wing  on  each  of  the  five  floors. 
Roof  garden 

Highlight  of  the  building  is  the  fifth  floor 
roof  garden,  a  sunny  and  airy  retreat  with  an 
excellent  view  of  North  Lincoln  Park  and 
Lake  Michigan. 

"We  feel  this  building  enables  us  to  give 
the  best  treatment  possible,"  said  Dr.  Freund 
happily.  "The  surroundings  are  so  homelike 
that  patients  hardly  realize  they  are  in  a 
hospital." 

STUDY   CHICAGO   RENEWAL 

Chicago's  urban  renewal  department  has 
had  great  success  with  a  novel  approach  to 
relocating  displaced  businessmen  and  In- 
stitutions. The  approach  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful, in  fact,  that  it  has  resulted  in  issu- 
ance of  more  than  $2.5  million  in  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  loans  in  Chicago 
alone. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  greatly  Im- 
pressed so  officials  of  the  SBA  and  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  (URA)  in  Washing- 
ton have  arranged  an  Informal  meeting  to 
spread  Chicago's  unique  yet  simple  relocation 
methods  throughout  the  10-State  Midwest 
region. 

Meeting  is  today 

This  regional  conference  on  service  avail- 
able to  business  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
is  scheduled  for  9  a.m.  today  in  the  new 
Federal  building.  Urban  renewal  officials 
from  five  other  Midwest  cities  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. 
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Coming  from  Washington  will  be  Daniel 
Carr,  Assistant  SBA  Administrator;  Clarence 
Cowles,  head  of  the  SBA  office  of  financial 
services;  and  Clarence  Hurt,  relocation, 
CommiEsloner  of  the  URA.  Representing  the 
local  offices  of  the  two  agencies  will  be  Rich- 
ard Lassar,  regional  SBA  administrator,  and 
William  Gist,  deputy  regional  administra- 
tor of  the  URA. 

Cities  sending  representatives  are  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Min- 
neapolis. 

"We  want  these  officials  from  other  cities 
to  hear  the  experiences  of  someone  who  has 
dealt  with  displaced  busines.smen,"  said  Gist, 
"and  to  learn  what  programs  the  SBA  has 
available  to  help  these  people." 

Acts  as  coordinator 

The  man  with  experience  he  refers  to  Is 
Jerray  Elsinger,  commercial  relocation  officer 
of  Chicago's  urban  renewal  department,  who 
has  served  as  liaison  man  between  the  SBA 
and  countless  small  businessmen. 

Both  local  and  Federal  officials  are  unani- 
mous in  praise  of  Elsinger's  relocation  work. 

"We  were  one  of  the  first  urban  renewal 
departments  to  hire  someone  for  direct  con- 
tact with  business  and  the  SBA,"  said  Edward 
J.  Lally,  head  of  relocation  and  property 
management.  "The  results  have  been  grat- 
ifying." 

"Tliey  certainly  have,"  a:;reed  John  G. 
Duba.  urban  renewal  commissioner.  "We 
have  received  letters  from  relocated  business- 
men thanking  us  for  help.  Virtually  all  of 
them  say  they  are  better  off  now  than  In  their 
old  locations." 

Lassar,  regional  ESA  administrator,  said  his 
statistics  show  Chicago  has  been  a  leader  in 
rslocfition  aid. 

"Our  midwest  region  has  loaned  more 
money  for  relocation  than  any  other  in  the 
country,"  he  raid.  "Chicago  has  accounted 
for  $2.5  million  out  of  our  total  $2.75  mil- 
lion. 

Aids  in  workload 

"Not  only  has  the  local  liaison  program  en- 
abled us  to  help  more  people  than  otherwise, 
but  it  has  also  made  the  work  of  my  ofBcc 
much  easier.  When  we  get  an  application, 
we  can  be  pretty  sure  it  will  hold  up." 

Dean  Swartzel,  regional  URA  administra- 
tor, stressed  the  importance  of  the  liaison 
work  to  the  nationwide  urban  renewal 
program. 

"Whether  it's  Chicago  or  Cleveland,"  he 
said,  "it  is  important  for  displaced  business- 
men to  know  what  is  available  from  the 
SBA.  and  other  sources  of  financing. 

"Basically,  that  is  v.'hy  we  are  holding  this 
conference.  We  want  to  establish  better 
communication  between  local  urban  renewal 
officials  and  SBA  personnel  so  that  existing 
and  new  legislation  affecting  loan  programs 
can  benefit  citizens  as  soon  as  possible." 

MEET  A  LANDLORD  WITH  A  HEART 

Wtiat  happens  to  families  and  businessmen 
when  the  buildings  they  occupy  are  acquired 
for  clearance  by  the  urban  renewal  depart- 
ment.^ 

They  must  be  moved  to  new  homes  and 
shop.=;  oventually.  cf  course,  but  until  that 
h?,ppens  the  ccjiditions  under  which  they 
live  and  work  must  be  irrproved — or  at  least 
made  bearable.  Repairs  are  made  and  serv- 
ices provided.  Leases  ere  redrawn  for  tem- 
porary occupancy,  and  rents  lowered  if  they 
were  too  high. 

The  task  of  dealing  with  residential  and 
commercial  tenants  in  acquired  buildings 
falls  to  the  urban  renewal  department's  prop- 
erty management  staff,  headed  by  Carl 
Christiansen.  This  "landlord  with  a  heart" 
presently  controls  some  300  buildings  on 
400  acres   throughout   the  city. 

Job  never  ceases 
Christiansen  defined  his  staff's  job  as  man- 
iiging  and  keeping  up  all  department-owned 


property  from  the  time  It  Is  purchased  until 
It  is  sold.  "The  department  buys  and  sells 
property  every  week,"  he  said,  "so  really,  our 
job  never  ceases." 

First  thing  his  staff  of  management  aids 
does  when  a  building  Is  acquired  Is  Inspect 
it    to   determine    the   need    for   repairs. 

"We  don't  try  to  correct  every  building 
code  violation,"  he  pointed  out,  "because  the 
building  probably  will  be  torn  down  in  a 
matter  of  months.  We  limit  our  repairs  to 
things  which  are  really  necessary  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  occupants — like 
plumbing,  electrical  system,  and  anything 
in  danger  of  imminent  collapse." 

He  said  he  had  seen  some  instances  of 
buildings  so  close  to  falling  apart  that  occu- 
pants were  relocated  on  a  crash  basis  so 
that  the  structures  could  be  torn  dov.'n  before 
causing  serious  injuries. 

"Not  too  many  of  them  are  that  bad, 
though,"  Christiansen  said,  "but  we  do  put 
in  an  average  of  about  $100  in  repairs  on  each 
building  acquired." 

Provide  other  service 

Other  things  done  to  make  buildings  fit 
to  live  or  do  business  Include  providing  space 
heaters  and  appliances  where  needed. 

These  items  come  from  a  warehouse, 
stocked  with  serviceable  equipment  salvaged 
from   previously   demolished   buildings. 

In  addition,  property  management  pro- 
vides janitors  and  guard  service  for  all  its 
buildings,  and  five  snow  removal  vehicles  to 
plow  walks  in  winter. 

In  the  meantime,  management  aids  rene- 
gotiate all  residential  and  commercial  leases, 
putting  them  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
pending  relocation. 

Commercial  rents  sometimes  decrease  fur- 
ther if  clearance  of  the  surrounding  area  has 
removed  customers. 

In  a  revelation  significant  for  the  "slum 
landlord"  situation,  Christiansen  revealed 
that  realistic  rents  do  not  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  repairs  made  and  services  provided. 

Pioneer  in  field 

Edward  J.  Lally,  head  of  the  relocation  and 
property  management  division,  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  under  the  urban  renewal 
department  and  its  predecessor  agencies.  He 
said  there  have  been  instances  when  tenants 
were  reluctant  to  leave  buildings  scheduled 
for  clearance. 

"We  go  to  extremes  to  avoid  evicting  peo- 
ple," Lally  said,  "but  there  are  unusual  cir- 
cumstances when  there  is  no  other  way. 

"One  of  my  first  experiences  along  this 
line  was  with  an  Italian  couple  who  told  us 
they  wouldn't  leave  their  place  unless  we 
bought  them  airplane  tickets  to  Rome.  We 
had  to  take  them  to  court  for  an  order,  but 
we  found  a  new  place  for  them,  too." 

Lally  recounted  a  story  that  proved  par- 
ticularly troublesome.  "This  man  was  a 
character,"  he  said.  "Relocation  people 
moved  part  of  his  equipment  out  to  his  new 
place  of  business,  but  he  stalled  for  several 
months  on  the  rest.  We  finally  discovered 
he  was  running  his  business  in  both  loca- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

"And  to  top  it  off,  he  couldn't  see  what 
was  wrong  when  we  took  him  to  court.  He 
wound  up  writing  letters  to  everyone  from 
the  President  on  down." 

relocation:  pros  and  cons 
"I  first  encountered  Mrs.  S  in  February  of 
1964."  began  the  report  of  a  relocation  rep- 
resentative from  the  urban  renewal  depart- 
ment, "when  I  visited  her  in  the  3' 2 -room 
apartment  which  had  been  her  home  for  10 
years." 

She  lived  alone  on  $77.50  a  month  from 
old-age  assistance.  She  ate  one  meal  a  day, 
consisting  of  a  pork  chop,  a  slice  of  bread, 
and  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was  very  agile,  despite 
her  86  years  and  poor  eyesight. 


Her  moods  varied,  and  at  times  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  make  her  understand  the  necessity 
of  moving.  At  first  she  insisted  she  wanted 
to  die  in  her  old  home." 

Term  case  typical 

The  narrative  of  Mrs.  S  Is  typical  of  the 
cases  encountered  by  relocation  representa- 
tives. When  a  building  is  acquired  by  the 
urban  renewal  department  for  clearance,  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  occupants 
are  old  people,  large  families,  or  recent  im- 
migrants who  do  not  speak  English.  There 
can  be  no  exceptions. 

"Many  people  are  reluctant  to  move,  of 
course,"  admitted  Edward  J.  Lally,  head  of 
the  department's  relocation  and  property 
management  division.  "This  is  especially 
true  if  they  have  lived  In  the  same  place  for 
30  or  40  years." 

"But  there  is  no  possible  way  we  can  let 
any  of  them  stay  in  their  old  homes.  They 
must  move." 

Lally  pointed  out  that  in  virtually  all 
cases,  the  persons  relocated  wind  up  living 
better  than  they  had  before.  "That  just 
stands  to  reason,"  he  said,  "for  most  of  the 
units  we  acquire  are  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  the  housing  heap." 

Staff  has  experience 

"The  department  realizes  that  moving 
from  a  home  of  long  standing  can  be  diffi- 
cult— even  shattering — for  some,"  he  said. 
For  that  reason  the  department  sends  a  staff 
of  experienced  relocation  representatives  In- 
to every  urban  renewal  area  to  work  with 
individual  tenants  and  owners. 

Whether  a  person  owns  or  rents,  he  has 
three  options  available:  Public  housing,  pri- 
vate standard  rental  housing,  or  home  own- 
ership. His  preference  is  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration,  but  financial  problems 
also  must  be  taken  into  account. 

For  instance,  if  a  family  with  an  annual 
income  of  $4,000  wants  to  purchase  a  home, 
the  relocation  representative  would  try  to 
dissuade  them  and  suggest  rental  housing 
Instead.  Or  if  the  income  is  even  smaller, 
the  family  would  be  advised  to  consider 
public  housing. 

The  actual  work  of  relocation  representa- 
tives begins  even  before  buildings  in  an  area 
are  acquired  according  to  Miss  Prances 
Dixon,  supervisor  of  the  Noble  division  proj- 
ect on  the  near  northwest  side. 

Cover  entire  project 

"The  relocation  representative  and  I  cov- 
ered the  entire  project  a  couple  of  months 
before  our  site  office  opened,"  she  said.  "We 
talked  to  every  tenant,  found  out  what  their 
problems  and  needs  were,  and  even  made 
suggestions  for  immediate  action  in  some 
cases. 

"When  wc  actually  acquired  the  buildings, 
we  were  able  to  set  up  priorities  for  the 
tenants  needing  special  assistance  and  put 
them  in  touch  with  the  special  services  the 
department  offers.  This  kind  of  organiza- 
tion enables  the  representatives  to  do  a 
thorough  job." 

Aside  from  sp>eclal  services.  Miss  Dixon 
v.'ent  on,  the  most  important — and  difficult — 
job  is  to  find  new  homes  or  apartments. 

"We  hear  there  Is  plenty  of  available  hous- 
ing," she  said,  "but  we  must  find  a  standard 
(as  opposed  to  substandard)  apartment  for 
the  price  the  tenant  Is  willing  and  able  to 
pay. 

"In  the  Noble  division  project  many 
families  are  paying  about  $40  a  month  rent 
with  gas  space  heat.  The  majority  of  tenants 
prefer  private  rental  but,  though  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  than  they 
have  paid,  there  is  not  much  standard  hous- 
ing which  can  compare  with  public  housing 
for  the  same  money. 

"For  those  who  can  afford  private  rental, 
it  Is  a  question  of  matching  the  available 
apartment  with  the  prospective  tenant." 
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RELOr.VriON  AIDS  FACED  WITH  COMPLEX 
•  PROBLEMS 

Every  family  lins  Its  problems,  but  some  of 
the  problems  ure  more  complex  than  others. 
That  is  the  experience  of  urban  renewal  de- 
partment reluc.ition  experts  who  visit  every 
houiehold  in  areas  acquired  for  clearance. 

Relocation  representatives  can  solve  most 
of  these  prob'.ems  easily  by  arranging  relo- 
cation appropriate  to  the  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  individual  family.  But  in 
many  other  cases — some  of  them  unusual 
and  shocking — the  help  of  experts  is 
required. 

Never  know 

••When  I  knock  on  a.  door,  I  never  know 
what  I'm  going  to  find  on  the  other  side," 
Sii.d  Mrs.  Flora  Nelson,  relocation  represent- 
ative specializing  in  problem  families.  "We 
see  everything  from  old  age  to  child  neglect." 

She  told  of  Mr.  J.,  a  hermit  discovered  liv- 
ing in  the  b.isement  of  an  acquired  building. 
'He  slept  on  newspapers  near  the  furnace 
with  a  stray  cat  and  dog,  and  without  bene- 
fit of  toilet  facilities.  He  had  neither 
bathed  nor  shaved  in  years,"  Mrs.  Nelson  re- 
lated. 

••He  was  literally  doubled  over  with  age 
and  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  He  had  no 
friends  or  relatives,  and  no  place  to  go." 

Sent  to  hospital 

Arrangements  were  made  to  take  him  to 
Cook  County  Hospital,  where  he  received  a 
complete  physical  and  mental  examination. 
Mrs.  Nelson  said  this  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  type  of  relocation  would  be  feasi- 
ble for  the  old  man,  in  his  eighties. 

"There  wi\s  nothing  wrong  with  him,  ex- 
cept for  natural  deterioration,"  she  said,  "so 
we  were  able  to  get  him  into  Oak  Forest 
Sanitarium  (a  convalescent  hospital)." 

Mrs.  Nelson  explained  that  her  role  is  that 
of  a  social  servica  coordinator,  referring  peo- 
ple to  the  proper  local  agency  for  appropri- 
ate help. 

Many   connections 

Liaison  is  maintained  with  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Aid,  United 
Charities,  Family  Court,  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association,  the  county  physicians  serv- 
ice, the  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  Catholic 
Charities,  and  many  individual  churches  and 
hospitals. 

"There  is  an.  almost  limitless  number  of 
family  problems  which  can  complicate  relo- 
cation," Mrs.  Nelson  said.  "Among  them 
are  alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction,  child 
neglect,  and  mental  illness,  to  name  a  few 
of   the  more  serious  ones." 

Once  the  problems  are  solved,  the  work 
of  relocation  can  begin.  Four  of  every  five 
families  relocated  choose  private  rental 
housing  (discu.ssed  last  week),  but  the  rest 
need  the  aid  of  other  relocation  experts. 

Some   want   to   buy 

A  few  insist  on  purchasing  homes,  while 
the  incomes  of  the  rest  are  so  low  as  to  make 
public  housing  the  advisable  answer  to  their 
housing  needs. 

For  those  desiring  to  buy,  insured  mort- 
gages are  available  through  "221-D(2)"  cer- 
tificates issued  on  request  to  anyone  dis- 
placed by  any  governmental  action  (includ- 
ing school  and  highway  construction  in  ad- 
dition to  urban  renewal ) . 

Edward  Bielicki  serves  as  administrative 
assistant  in  cases.  "Having  one  does  not 
guarantee  getting  a  mortgage."  he  pointed 
out,  "it  just  establishes  eligibility."  He  said 
the  certificate  will  guarantee  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
from  a  private  lending  institution  at  5^4 
percent  Interest  up  to  35  years,  with  a  $15,- 
000  maximum  on  a  single  family  home. 

Second  icay  to  finance 
In  the  event  minority  group  members  are 
unable  to  get  these  mortgages,  they  may  ap- 
ply to  the  voluntary  home  mortgage  credit 


program,  which  arranges  mortgages  through 
insurance  companies. 

Also  handled  by  Bielicki  is  the  "221-D  (3)" 
program  which  provides  certificates  of  eli- 
gibflity  for  middle  income  housing  like  En- 
glewood  Manor,  in  which  a  family  of  five  or 
six  members  can  obtain  a  three-bedroom 
apartment  for  $140  a  month  if  their  income 
does  not  exceed  $9,650  annually. 

More  prevalent,  though,  is  aiding  families 
to  get  into  public  housing,  which  accounts 
for  15  to  20  percent  of  all  relocations.  The 
sunervisor  for  public  housing  is  Mrs.  Mellow- 
nee  Washington,  who  coordinates  with  the 
Chicago  Housing  Authority. 

Housing  hurried 
"When   the   initial   survey   is  made."   she 
said,  •'we  find  out  who  is  interested  in  public 
housing,   and   whether  they   qualify.     From 
then  on,  we  try  to  move  as  fast  as  we  can. 

"Field  representatives  get  registrations  and 
have  the  people  fill  out  applications.  I  look 
them  over  here  in  our  downtown  office,  and 
then  I  take  them  over  to  CHA  personally.  If 
the  forms  are  in  order  the  family  will  go  to 
the  top  of  the  waiting  list." 

She  explained  that  displaced  families  are 
given  priority  and  allowed  higher  income 
ceilings  for  qualification.  They  can  specify 
the  e.xact  type  of  unit  they  want,  and  in 
which  development. 

Some  hold  out 
"Some  families  will  hold  out  for  a  long 
time  to  get  jiist  what  they  want,"  said  Mrs. 
Washington.  "For  Instance,  the  D  family, 
consisting  of  2  adults  and  14  children,  put  in 
an  application  in  April  1959  when  they  were 
displaced  from  their  West  Side  home.  They 
wanted  a  five-bedroom  imit  in  the  same  area. 
"A  unit  was  offered  them  at  Altgeld  Gar- 
dens, but  they  did  not  want  to  move  south, 
so  they  held  out  until  August  of  1961,  Vi/hen 
the  kind  of  unit  they  wanted  became  avail- 
able on  the  west  side." 

Mrs.  W^ashlngton  said  she  had  helped  some 
people  obtain  citizenship,  aided  others  in 
proving  their  age  to  qualify  them  for  social 
socurity.  and  arranged  to  have  common  law 
marriages  legalized  to  establish  CHA  eligi- 
bility. 

Track  "lost"  families 

Alvln  Hutcheson  Is  the  department's  "lost" 
family  specialist.  He  must  trace  every  fam- 
ily who  moves  without  the  department's 
kncv.'ledge,  to  establish  whether  they  ere  in 
standard  housing.  He  is  successful  9  times 
out  of  10. 

Hutcheson,  who  said  he  does  not  work 
with  police,  uses  such  means  as  new  tele- 
phone listings,  forwarding  addresses,  and 
transfers  of  school-age  children  to  find  his 
■•lost"  families. 

'•If  they  are  in  standard  hoiising  when  I 
find  them,"  he  said,  "we  can  close  our  books. 
But  if  their  unit  is  substandard  we  are  ob- 
ligated to  offer  them  help  in  finding  a  better 

place." 

All  mtist  be  OK 

This  help  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  special 
substandard  section  under  Mrs.  Jean  Shirley, 
which  is  concerned  with  every  one  of  the  de- 
partment's relocated  families  who  are  found 
to  have  moved  into  substandard  housing. 

The  section  deals  with  some  300  families  a 
year,  of  which  half  are  relocated  into  stand- 
ard housing.  For  the  rest,  the  city  build- 
ing department  is  asked  to  see  to  it  that  the 
landlord  makes  all  repairs  necessary  to  bring 
the  housing  up  to  standard. 


IMPROVED  SERVICES  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN WITH  PHYSICAL  OR  MEN- 
TAL IMPAIRMENTS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATTHEW3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  appropriate  rer- 
erence  a  bill  to  amend  part  2  of  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to 
expand  and  improve  services  for  chil- 
dren with  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  improve  what 
is  now  called  services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  several  important  ways— by 
changing  the  name  of  the  program  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  broad  scope 
of  services  intended,  by  improving  the 
Federal-State  financing  arrangement  to 
pei-mit  comprehensive  sei-vices  to  cliil- 
dren  with  all  types  of  seriously  handi- 
capping conditions,  and  by  strengthen- 
ing the  State  plan  provisions  to  assure 
more  adequate  services. 

My  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
handicapped  fellow  citizens  is  of  long 
standing.  Several  years  ago,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  the 
State  agency  in  my  home  State  which 
provides  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
and  medical  social  services  to  blind  and 
severely  visually  handicapped  persons. 
This  agency  is  the  one  which  admin- 
isters the  Federal-State  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  blind  persons  in 
Florida. 

Recently,  I  learned  from  officials  of  the 
Florida  council  that  there  is  a  problem 
with  regard  to  adequate  provision  of 
corrective  services  for  visually  impaired 
children,  a  group  which  is  supposed  to  be 
treated  under  the  present  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds.  The  Florida  Crippled  Children's 
Commission— the  official  State  agency  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  for  this  program- 
tends  to  concentrate  on  orthopedic  prob- 
lems and  is  unable  to  serve  the  visually 
impaired  or  the  hearing  impaired.  The 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  is  finding 
its  resources  for  serving  visually  im- 
paired children  strained,  and  it  is  pre- 
vented by  the  present  law  from  receiving 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  also  learned  that  children  need- 
ing correction  of  eye  conditions  which 
will  worsen  into  blindness  if  uncorrected, 
such  as  strabismus,  are  not  being  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  nationally.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Children's  Bureau,  only  5.6 
percent  of  the  total  treated  under  this 
program  were  treated  for  eye  conditions. 
In  37  States,  the  programs  do  not  include 
children  with  strabismus,  usually  a  read- 
ily correctible  condition  resulting  in  loss 
of  vision  if  not  treated. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  cor- 
rect situations  like  this.  With  more  ade- 
quate Federal  financial  support,  with 
authorization  for  a  specialized  State 
agency  to  serve  the  group  it  knows  best, 
and  with  a  proper  system  of  priorities 
based  on  the  handicapped  effects  of  a 
condition,  no  child  need  be  deprived  of 
services  which  would  assist  him  to  lead 
a  more  normal  life  as  a  result  of  preven- 
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tion  or  correction  of  a  handicapping  con- 
dition. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
has  the  support  of  the  major  national 
organizations  of  and  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States — the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  alters  the  name 
of  tiie  program  under  part  2  of  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  from  "Services 
for  Crippled  Children"  to  "Services  for 
Children  With  Physical  or  Mental  Im- 
pairments." Conforming  amendments 
change  "crippled  children"  wherever  it 
appears  in  part  2  to  "physically  or  men- 
tally impaired  children." 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
clarify  the  intent  and  scope  cf  the  pro- 
gram in  serving  children  with  nonortho- 
pedic  disabilities  as  well  as  those 
with  orthopedic  disabilities.  The  term 
"crippled  children"  is  generally  accepted 
by  both  professional  and  lay  persons  to 
mean  orthopedically  disabled  children. 
Although  the  intent  of  the  program  is  to 
serve  children  with  other  types  of  dis- 
abilities as  well,  this  broadening  of  the 
program  from  an  orthopedic  emphasis 
has  evolved  slowly,  usually  as  a  result  of 
a  concerted  effort  by  the  administration. 
The  proposed  change  in  name  of  the  pro- 
gram should  contribute  much  toward 
broadening  the  understanding  through- 
out the  coimtiT  of  the  program's  actual 
purposes. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  supplants  existing 
section  511  of  the  act  with  a  new  section 
511  authorizing  Federal  appropriations 
adequate  to  meet  all  matching  funds  the 
States  are  willing  to  devote  to  this  pro- 
gram. Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the 
act  to  supplant  existing  section  512  with 
a  new  section  512  concerning  allotments 
to  the  States.  The  new  section  512  also 
supplants  existing  section  514  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  method  of  payments  to 
the  States. 

The  new  sections  511  and  512,  cover- 
ing financing  of  the  program,  are  similar 
to  the  Federal-State  financing  system 
used  in  titles  I.  IV,  X.  XIV,  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.    The  formula  is 
based  on  per  capita  income  of  the  States; 
and  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
poorer  States  would  receive  as  high  as  83 
percent  Federal  matching  for  this  worth- 
while program,  while  the  highest  per 
capita  income  States  would  receive  50 
percent  Federal  matching.    In  addition, 
all  States  would  receive  a  Federal  share 
of  75  percent  for  medical  administrative 
and  supportive  services,  50  percent  for 
general  administrative  services,  and  75 
percent  for  training  of  the  highly  spe- 
cialized personnel  needed  in  the  program. 
One  of  the  factors  which  has  kept  this 
vital   program    from    expanding    as    it 
should   and   serving   children   with    all 
types  of  disabilities  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  has  been  the  ceiling  on  appropri- 
ations.   As  a  result  of  this  restriction  of 
funds,  children  with  vision  impairments, 
for  example,  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  surgical  treatment  they  needed  to 
prevent  the  serious  disability  of  blind- 
ness.   As  a  consequence,  they  have  had 


to  be  educated  as  blind  persons,  trained 
for  a  job  as  blind  persons,  helped  to  find 
employment  as  blind  persons.  In  many 
instances,  these  individuals  have  become 
public  assistance  recipients.  All  of  these 
programs  and  many  ancillary  ones  de- 
signed to  assist  our  country's  blind  peo- 
ple have,  in  fact,  co.st  the  taxpayers  many 
times  more  than  adequate  preventive 
service  would  have  cost  in  the  first  place. 
The  improved  Federal-State  matching 
formula  provided  for  in  this  bill  should 
have  been  included  in  this  program 
when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  first 
enacted  in  1935,  just  as  it  was  for  the 
public  assistance  programs.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect this  longstanding  oversight. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section 
513(a)  to  strengthen  the  State  plan  pro- 
vision. Among  the  changes  in  the  State 
plan  requirements  is  that  the  program 
must  be  in  effect  in  all  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State.  Originally,  the  empha- 
sis in  this  program  was  in  rural  areas. 
However,  the  changing  population  pat- 
tern requires  that  we  serve  more  ade- 
quately children  in  urban  areas,  particu- 
larly those  of  low-income  families  where 
the  prevalence  of  serious  disability  seems 
to  be  greater. 

Another  important  change  is  the  re- 
quirement that  State  plans  establish  a 
system  of  priorities  for  treatment  so  that 
conditions  which  may  worsen  into  se- 
verely handicapping  disability  will  be 
assured  of  early  adequate  treatment. 
The  example  I  cited  earlier  about  visual 
impairments  which  will  worsen  into 
blindness  if  untreated  will  illustrate  the 
value  of  this  provision.  At  present,  im- 
paired hearing  and  impaired  vision  are 
among  the  conditions  which  are  not  re- 
ceiving adequate  and  early  treatment  as 
a  general  rule  in  this  program. 

Another  change  in  the  State  plan  pro- 
vision would  make  it  possible  for  the 
State  agency  serving  blind  persons  and 
the  State  mental  health  agency  to  ad- 
minister that  part  of  the  plan  affecting 
children  with  vision  problems  or  chil- 
dren with  emotional  or  mental  impair- 
ments.   The  existing  provision  is  inter- 
preted to  require  a  single  State  agency 
to  administer  the  program  in  the  State. 
In  some  States,  this  is  the  State  health 
agency,  in  some  the  welfare  department, 
in  others  a  separate  crippled  children's 
agency.    Thus,  the  agency  best  equipped 
to  handle  some  of  the  specific  disabili- 
ties involved  does  not  receive  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose.     This  has  re- 
sulted in  either  inadequate  service  for 
the  visually  impaired  in  some  States  or 
in  no  service  at  all  in  others. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  State  agency 
to  administer  part  of  a  Federal-State 
cooperative  program  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept. It  already  exists  in  the  public  as- 
sistance program,  with  five  State  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  administering  aid  to 
the  blind  under  titles  X  and  XVI.  Sim- 
ilarly. 36  State  agencies  for  the  blind 
administer  the  part  of  the  State  plan 
affecting  blind  persons  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  In  both  pro- 
grams, this  separate  administration  has 
worked  efficiently  and  effectively.  Need- 
less to  say,  each  State  should  have  the 
privilege  of  designating  the  administra- 


tive structure  which  best  suits  its  needs 
and  circumstances  in  a  Federal-State 
cooperative  program  without  being  re- 
stricted by  the  Federal  law  from  doing  so. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  merely  adds  a  new 
section  515  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
how  the  Federal  impaired  children's  per- 
centage used  in  the  fund  distribution 
formula  is  derived. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  The  program  it  would  ex- 
pand and-  improve  is  one  whose  validity 
and  significance  has  too  long  been  under- 
valued from  the  standpoint  of  Federal 
financial  assistance.  What  health  pro- 
gram could  be  more  important  than  one 
designed  to  prevent  Qt  correct  physical 
or  mental  handicaps  in  children?  En- 
actment of  this  bill  into  law  will  assure 
the  children  who  need  this  service  of  a 
chance  to  minimize  handicapping  dis- 
ability and  lead  more  normal  lives. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  *  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
self-styled  Nazi  and  professional  hate 
merchant,  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  is 
scheduled  to  speak  at  Ohio  University  in 
Athens,  Ohio,  on  April  14.  He  was  in- 
vited by  a  single  student  chapter,  and  its 
invitation  was  allowed  to  stand  by  uni- 
versity officials — although  I  am  positive 
that  they  look  upon  Rockwell  with  utter 
distaste  and  abiding  contempt. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  leader- 
ship of  Ohio  University  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  judicious  dedication  to 
the  concept  of  freedom  of  speech,  even 
when  the  provocation  is  so  great  to  deny 
it  to  a  renegade  such  as  Rockwell. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  not  a  luxury  to  be 
turned  on  and  off  according  to  our  likes 
and  dislikes.  If  an  extremist  on  the  far 
right  or  far  left  can  be  gagged  today, 
then  the  weapon  of  arbitrary  silence  can 
be  used  tomorrow  against  anyone  who 
expressed  unpopular  or  radical  ideas. 

The  power  and  glory  of  our  system  is 
that  it  protects  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Rockwells  as  impartially  as  it  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  decent,  responsible 
citizens.  This  is  a  lesson  on  American- 
ism that  I  trust  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
students  of  Ohio  University  when  this 
bogus  Hitler  launches  into  his  usual 
tirade  against  our  system  of  government. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  anyone  would  want  to  waste  an 
evening  listening  to  the  gibberish  par- 
roted by  George  Lincoln  Rockwell.  He 
is  nothing  more  than  a  pathetic  and  piti- 
ful misfit — a  chronic  failure  who  long 
ago  retreated  from  the  world  of  reason 
and  reality.  The  ragtag  Nazi  "army" 
that  he  is  leading  down  the  road  to  no- 
where is  not  to  be  taken  seriously;  it 
has  never  managed  to  attract  more  than 
40  or  50  delinquents  and  malcontents  at 
any  one  time.  If  anything,  it  is  a  testa- 
ment of  the  stark  futility  of  its  organizer. 
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Perhaps,  Rockwell  is  being  invited  to 
speak  as  a  curiosity  piece,  and  he  is  in- 
deed a  curious  specimen;  perhaps,  the 
students  want  to  see  for  themselves  what 
a  real-life  traitor  to  decency  looks  like; 
if  this  is  so,  Rockwell  is  their  man.  Or 
perhaps  they  invited  him  just  for  kicks. 
Whatever  the  reason,  I  do  hope  that 
those  who  attend  the  Rockwell  lecture 
will  remember  that  he  speaks  for  a 
twisted  and  corrupted  philosophy  that 
exalts  hatred  and  intolerance,  that 
denies  the  existence  of  God  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  that,  in  short,  runs  comiter 
to  everything  that  America  stands  for. 

Rockwell  speaks  for  a  philosophy  that 
brought  forth  the  most  heinous  war  in 
the  histoiT  of  mankind. 

Rockwell  speaks  for  a  philosophy  that 
condemned  nearly  a  quarter  million 
American  boys  to  death  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Eui-ope.  Rockwell  speaks  for  a 
philosophy  that  condemned  6  million 
Jews  to  mass  extermination  in  the  ovens 
and  gas  chambers  of  the  Third  Reich. 

The  degeneration  of  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  is  so  complete  that  he  now 
boasts  that,  had  the  choice  been  his,  he 
wo'jld  have  taken  up  arms  for  Hitler  and 
fought  against  the  United  States,  his 
native  land,  in  World  War  II. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  about 
Rockwell  that  I  hope  that  students  of 
Ohio  University  will  remember— and 
remember  well— on  April  14.  I  hope  also 
that  they  will  remember  his  right  to 
speak  is  guaranteed  and  protected  by 
the  very  Government  that  he  so  hates 
and  despises,  and  that  he  would  replace 
with  the  Nazi  system  of  despotism  and 
tyranny. 


LABELING  AND  ADVERTISING 

OP  CIGARETTES 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  labeling  and  advertismg  of 
cigarettes. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Rogers]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr, 
Nelsex]  have  already  introduced  identi- 
cal bills  in  this  field.  I  have  conferred 
with  them  and  I  agree  that  constructive 
and  positive  action  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the 
potentially  disastrous  economic  effects 
which  could  accrue  to  the  American  to- 
bacco industry  through  wholesale  scare 
techniques  and  unintelligent  labeling. 

It  should  be  possible  for  a  nation  as 
sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
fields  of  public  health  as  the  United 
States  of  America  has  proved  itself  to  be, 
to  arrive  at  a  sensible,  humane,  and  in- 
formative solution  to  this  problem  with- 
out putting  on  a  fright  wig  or  sounding 
like  a  rerun  of  "The  Munsters"  or  "The 
Addams  Family." 


The  bill  in  question  would  require  ciga- 
rette packages  to  carry  a  label  caution- 
ing the  consumer  that  smoking  its  con- 
tents may  be  hazardous  to  his  health. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bUl  would  prevent 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
forcing  upon  cigarette  advertisers  the  in- 
clusion of  warnings  as  part  of  their  over- 
all advertising  campaign. 

The  tobacco  industry,  aided  immeas- 
urably by  a  commission  directed  by  the 
esteemed  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Meyner,  has  made  significant  and  im- 
pressive strides  on  its  own  behalf  toward 
the  elimination  or,  at  the  very  least,  the 
reduction  of  highly  emotional  and  mis- 
leading advertising  whicli  would  attrib- 
ute to  cigarette  smoking  everything  from 
excessive  masculinity  and  athletic  prow- 
ess to  the  heights  of  skill  at  romixnce. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  recall  the  first  shock  waves  which 
followed  the  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
smoking  and  health.  It  was  not  too  long 
afterward  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  was  down  here, 
storming  the  doors  of  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  with  dire  threats  of  reprisal 
and  recrimination  against  an  industry 
which  has  long  been  one  of  our  greatest 
revenue  producers  and  employers. 

Since  those  dark  hours  the  Commis- 
sion has  subsided  somewhat  in  its  pur- 
suit of  what  it  considers  absolute  truth 
and  rigidly  enforced  cautionary  meas- 
ures. 

Despite  the  grade  B  melodramatics  of 
some  of  the  more  fanatic  opponents  of 
cigarette  smoking  the  public  continues 
to  consume  them  in  ever-increasing 
number.  Obviously,  this  is  a  time  for 
reason  and  education;  obviously,  it  is  not 
a  time  for  irrational  propaganda 
techniques. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  represents 
such  a  rational  approach.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
hear  the  voices  of  reason  as  they  are 
raised  by  Mr.  Kornegay,  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
Mr.  Nelsen.  I  am  privileged  to  associate 
myself  with  their  effort  today. 


Chapter  of  the  Society  for  International 
Development  on  "The  Economic  Devel- 
opment of  Puerto  Rico"  and  the  officers 
and  staff  members  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute on  "The  Significance  of  Com- 
monwealth Status  for  Puerto  Rico." 

More  recently  he  spoke  before  a  large 
audience  in  New  York  City  on  "Person- 
ality, Culture,  and  Living  Together," 
which  was  a  discussion  of  relations  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  with  their 
fellow  U.S.  citizens. 

The  occasion  for  this  last  address  was 
the  bestowal  upon  Sr.  Polanco-Abreu  of 
the  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  by  the 
Institute  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  award 
was  given  for  his  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Puerto  Rican  culture,  which  he 
has  made  as  a  legislator,  a  lawyer,  a 
writer,  and  a  speaker. 

Puerto  Rico  has  become  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  United  States.  Many 
natives  of  that  island  are  now  living 
among  us.  Many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  visit  Puerto  Rico  each  year.  This 
interchange  is  of  mutual  benefit,  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  have 
much  to  offer  each  other  and  much  to 
gain  from  a  continuation  and  an  in- 
tensification of  this  spirit  of  friendship, 
admiration,  and  respect. 


THE  HONORABLE  SANTIAGO 
POLANCO-ABREU 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  excellent 
educational  job  that  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States  by  Sr.  Santiago  Polanco- 
Abreu,  who  not  long  ago  was  elected 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  a  series  of  addresses  before  impor- 
tant groups  Sr.  Polanco-Abreu  is  bring- 
ing knowledge  about  the  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Puerto  Rico  that 
cannot  help  but  inspire  those  who  hear 
him.    He  has  addressed  the  Washington 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Powell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  bill  and  an  analysis 
thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty.  Due  to  the  nature  at  this 
program  and  the  interest  expressed  by 
the  many  Members  of  the  House  I  in- 
clude herein  a  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis: 

H.R.  7048 
A  bill  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1965. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    I— YOUTH    PROGRAMS 

Jobs  Corps — En'rollee  affidavits 
Sec.  2.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (D 
striking  out  everything  through  the  clause 
designation  "(2)",  and  (2)  amending  the  re- 
mainder of  such  section  to  read  as  follows: 
"Each  enrollee  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an 
oath  or  amnnation  in  the  following  form:  'I 
do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  ol 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic. . 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  sub- 
section." 
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Job  Corps — Application  of  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act 

Sec.  3.  Section  106(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  term  'performance  of  duty'  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity 
(including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  dur- 
ing travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au- 
thorized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Corps." 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activities 
Sec.  4.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  "male"  before  the  word  "enrollees" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

Work  training   programs — Limitations   on 

Federal  assistance 
Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Federal  assist- 
ance to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  program,  including  costs  of  admin- 
istration, unless  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part." 

Work-study  programs — Limitations  on 

Federal  assistance 
Sec  6.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  semicolon  after  the  word  "compensation" 
the  second  time  It  appears  and  striking  the 
balance  of  such  section. 

amendments  to  title  n — urban  and  rural 

COMMUNITY    ACTION    PROGRAMS 

General  coinmunity  action  programs — Limi- 
tations on  Federal  assistance 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
208(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Assist- 
ance pursuant  to  sections  204  and  205  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  re- 
ferred to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  un- 
less the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  adopted  and  promulgated  by 
him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such 
determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part." 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  objective  cri- 
teria pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be 
reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com- 
munity action  programs  or  components  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  205 
for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regulations." 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved." 

Adult  basic  education  programs — Payments; 
Federal  share 

Sec.  8.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  payments  under  this 
section,  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures 
of  each  State  under  Its  State  plan  shall  be 
90  per  centum." 


Adult  basic  education  programs — Teacher 
training 

Sec.  9.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "From  the  sums  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title"  in  section 
213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "From 
BO  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  this  part  as  Is  not  re- 
served pursuant  to  section  218";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section 
219  and  inserting  immediately  after  section 
217  the  following  new  section  218: 

"teacher  training  projects 

"Sec.  218.  Not  to  exced  5  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved 
and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide  (di- 
rectly or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities.  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  other  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions to  provide  training  to  persons  engaged 
or  preparing  to  engage  as  instructors  for 
individuals  described  in  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (in- 
cluding traveling  and  subsistence  expenses), 
for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and 
their  dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation  determine." 

Voluntary  assistance   program    for   needy 
children 

Sec.  10.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  part  C  thereof. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    HI SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

TO    COMBAT    POVERTY    IN    RtmAL    AREAS 

Cooperative  associations — Prohibition  of 
loans  to  assist  manufacturing 

Sec  11.  Section  305  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  proviso:  ":  Provided, 
That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freezing, 
or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or 
marketing  edible  farm  products,  including 
dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or 
different  substance." 

Assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonally 
employed  agricultural  employees 

Sec  12.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"MIGRANT    AND    SEASON.ALLY    EMPLOYED 
AGRICULTURAL    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  ad- 
ministering, and  operating  programs  which 
will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 
contribute  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  labor- 
ers and  their  families  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  chil- 
dren." 

AMENDMENT    TO    TITLE    V WORK    EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAM 

Sec  13.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  costs,  to 
the  United  States,  or  projects  supported 
from  funds  transferred  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act,  be  not  entirely  from  such 
funds." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VI ADMINISTRATION 

AND    COORDINATION 

Vista   volunteers — Assignment;   application 
of  other  provisions  and  Federal  laws 
Sec  14.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 


amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  para- 
graph (2)  following  the  clause  designation 
"(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  con- 
nection with  programs  or  activities  author- 
ized, supported  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  such  oath  or  afiBrma- 
tlon;  but,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of-  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits. 

"(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under 
section  106  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Act. 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of   1949." 

National  Advisory  Council 
Sec.  15.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "fourteen"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "twenty". 

Affidavits 
Sec  16.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  616  thereof. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec  17.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  redesignating  title 
VII  as  title  VIII  and  redesignating  section 
701  as  801,  and  by  inserting  after  title  VI 
a  new  title  VII  as  follows: 

"TITLE       Vn AUTHORIZATION       OF       APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

"Sec  701.  For  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966." 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1965,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  parts  and  provisions: 

(1)  part  D  of  title  I; 

(2)  part  D  of  title  II; 

(3)  part  C  of  title  III; 

(4)  section  407; 

(5)  section  503;  and 

(6)  section  615. 

Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education 

Act — Moratorium    on    student    loans    to 

VISTA  volunteers 

Sec  18.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(111)" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and 
after  "Peace  Corps  Act"  the  following:  ", 
or  (iv)  not  In  excess  of  three  years  during 
which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volun- 
teer under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity  Act   of    1964." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without 
the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 


SECnON-BT-SECTION     ANALYSIS     OF    THE    ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNmr  Amendments  of  1965 
Section  1.  Short  title:   Section  1  provides 
that  the  proposed  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I— YOUTH  PROGKAMS 

Section  2.  Job  Corps— EnroUee  affidavits: 
This  section  amends  section  104(d)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (here- 
iu.uter  referred  to  as  the  Act),  which  pro- 
vides that  Job  Corps  enrollees  must  execute 
disclaimer  affidavits  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  It  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  such  affidavits  and  otherwise 
conform  the  provisions  of  section  104(d)  to 
current  requirements  for  certain  oaths  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Section  3.  Job  Corps-Application  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act:  THis  section 
amends  provisions  of  section  106(c)  of  the 
l?t  to  extend  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  coverage  w  certain  ^^'^tivUies  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees  while  on  pass  and  during 
travel  to  or  from  a  Job  Corps  site. 

Under  specific  language  in  paragraph  (2) 
l-V)(i)  of  section  106(c)  payment  oi  disabil- 
ity  or   death  benefits   is   precluded   m   the 
cie  of  any  enrollee  who  is  injured  or  killed 
while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass.    In  add.- 
Tlon.    section    106(c)  (A)  (U)     Pf°^i^/^^,  ^j^f 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  cov- 
er^e  does  not  extend  to  injury  or  death  of 
an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  as- 
Sned  post  of  du'.y.  unless  sustained  while 
paniclp^atlng  in  an  activity  authoriz.d  by  or 
under   the  supervision  or   the   Corps,      ine 
amendment  wo'Sld  modify  and  combine  the.^ 
provisions   in  such  a  way  that  an  er^ollee 
could  be  considered  as  engaged  in  an  au- 
thorised or  supervised  activity,  and  thtis  cov- 
»?ed  whi°e  on  pa^s  or  traveling  to  or  from  a 
3ob  Corps  site      This  would  not  affect  the 
re-uH?    exclusions    established    under    the 
Federal   Employees'    Compensation   Act   for 
ra<iP'i  of  willful  misconduct. 
'Tectfon  4.  Job   Corps-Enrolleew^ork   ac- 
tivities- This  section  amends  section  110  of 
Jhe  Act  to  provide  that  40  percent  of  male 
lS?o5ees  in^the  Job  Corps  nuist  at  any  on 

time  be  assigned  to  camps  ^^"^."^^^^^^^ 
activity  primarily  involves  pubUc  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas. 
'Tecuon  5.  ^ork-trainlng  Pjogr^s-Liml^ 
♦»+i->,^  nr,  Federal  assistance:  This  section 
extends  the  period  during  which  Federal 
Sis^Sce  for  work-training  programs  au- 
t^rlzS  under  title  I-B  of  the  Act  may  reg- 
ular /cover  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
nroerams  Under  existing  provisions,  this 
Sd  ends  on  August  20.  1966.  The  bill 
Sd  extend  the  authority  for  90  Percen 
Federal  financing  through  the  fiscal  year 
[967   the  last  year  for  which  appropriations 

are  authorized.  n^ifatmn 

section  6.  Work-study  program  Uinltatlon 
on  Federal  assistance:  This  section  amends 
?Se  workfstudy  program  to  extend  the  period 
durlne  which  the  Federal  share  of  student 

^^'pfns'ltlon  may  be  ^^  ,*°  hf  la?t"yS 
through  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the  last  year 
Jor  which  appropriations  would  be  author- 
Ized  under  the  bill. 

A  number  of  Important  amendments  to 
the  work-study  program,  including  a  program 
extension  and  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
commissioner  of  Education,  have  b^n  rec 
ommended  by  the  President  and  are  included 
in  the  proposed  Higher  Education  Act  or 
1965  The  amendment  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion "is  intended  to  be  effective  only  pending 
enactment  of  these  other  amendments. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TTTLE    II— URBAN    AND    EURAL 
COMMUNTTT  ACTION   PROGRAMS 

Section  7  General  community  action  pro- 
erams— Limitations  en  Federal  assistance: 
subsection  (a)  extends  the  period  during 
which  general  community  action  programs 
may  be  regularly  financed  with  90  percent 
Federal  assistance  from  August  20,  1966. 
through  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  authorized. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  section  208  under  which  the  Director 
wou'd  be  specifically  authorized  to  promul- 


gate regulations  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
assistance  below  90  percent  for  community 
action  programs  or  component  programs 
wnich  have  been  conducted  with  assistance 
under  section  205  for  more  than  a  prescribed 
period  As  with  other  determinations  under 
section  208.  reductions  would  be  made  pur- 
suant to  objective  criteria  established  In 
such  regulations. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Act  which  require  that  the 
non-Federal  share  of  a  community  action 
program  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  of 
non-Federal  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  for  similar  purposes  Immediately  prior 
to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant 
to  which  modifications  of  this  requirement 
could  be  permitted  m  situations  where  Its 
literal  application  would  result  in  unneces- 
sary hardship  (as  In  the  case  of  a  community 
with  a  sharply  declining  population)  or 
would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  require- 

ment. 

Section  8.  Adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams—Payments— Federal  share:  This  sec- 
tion amends  section  216(b)  of  the  Act  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  State  plans  shall  be  90 
percent.  Under  the  amendment,  the  90  per- 
cent Federal  share  would  be  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1967.  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  authorized. 
Section  9.  Adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams—Teacher training.  This  section  au- 
thorizes use  of  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  adult 
basic  education  program  for  the  training  of 
persons  to  act  as  adult  basic  education  in- 
structors. 

Section  10.  Voluntary  assistance  program 
for  needy  children.  This  section  deletes 
part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Act  which  author- 
izes establishment,  on  a  nationwide  basis 
of  a  program  for  voluntary  financial  assist- 
ance by  individuals  to  needy  children. 
Similar  programs  on  a  local  level  could,  not- 
withstanding this  amendment,  be  incorpo- 
rated in  community  action  programs  if 
otherwise  feasible  and  In  accordance  with 
applicable  State  and  local  law. 

.\MENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    UI— SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 
TO    COMBAT    POVERTY    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Section  11.  Cooperative  associations— Pro- 
hibition of  loans  to  assist  manufacturing: 
This  section  amends  section  305(f)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  make 
clear  that  the  prohibition  against  loans  to 
cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing 
purposes  does  not  prevent  loans.  If  other- 
wise appropriate,  to  cooperatives  processing 
dairy  products  or  similar  edible  farm  prod- 
ucts for  the  benefit  of  low-income,  farmer 
members. 

Section  12.  Migrant  and  seasonally  em- 
ployed agricultural  employees:  This  section 
amends  part  B  of  title  HI  of  the  Act,  requir- 
ing the  Director  to  develop  and  Implement 
a  program  to  assist  migrant  workers  and 
their  families,  so  as  to  clarify  the  authority 
granted  with  respect  to  the  types  and  scope 
of  assistance  and  the  Institutions  through 
which  that  assistance  may  be  extended 


603(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  to  programs,  which  are 
avithorlzed.  supported,  or  of  a  character  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  Act.  Under 
section  603(a)  (2)  of  the  Act.  assignment  of 
volunteers  In  connection  with  other  pro- 
grams under  the  Act  is  now  limited  to  pro- 
grams under  titles  I  and  II. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  specifically  appli- 
cable to  VISTA  volunteers  the  same  oath  re- 
quirements as  would  apply  to  Job  Corps 
enrollees  under  section  2  of  this  bill.  In  ad- 
dition. It  provides  that  for  purposes  of  death 
or  disability  benefits  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  pay  of  a 
volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  (in  Ueu  of  the  entrance  salary  for 
GS-2,  as  now  provided  for  both  Job  Corps 
enrollees  and  volunteers) . 

Section  15.  National  Advisory  Council: 
This  section  expands  from  14  to  20  the  num- 
ber of  members  (in  addition  to  the  Director) 
who  may  be  appointed  to  service  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  established  by  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Act. 

Section  16.  Affidavits:  This  section  deletes 
section  616  of  the  Act.  requiring  a  disclaimer 
affidavit  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers  and 
dairy  farmers  receiving  Indemnity  benefits  in 
view  of  the  amendments  made  by  section  15 
to  the  VISTA  program  and  the  lapse  of  the 
indemnity  payments  program. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  17.  Authorization:  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $1,500,000,000.  and  such  sums  as  may' be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1967.  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  consists  of 
conforming  amendments  which  would  delete 
from  the  Act  the  separate  duration  and  au- 
thorization provisions  contained  in  its  sev- 
eral  titles. 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE     NATIONAL     DEFENSE 
EDUCATION    ACT 

Section  18.  Moratoriiun  on  student  loans 
to  VISTA  volunteers:  This  section  amends 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  moratorium  of  up  to  3  years  on 
the  repayment  of  student  loans  under  that 
Act  to  individuals  in  the  VISTA  program  au- 
thorized under  section  603  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


AMENDMENT     TO     TITLE     V— WORK     EXPERIENCE 
P.HOGRAMS 

Section  13.  Payments:  This  section  ex- 
tends through  fiscal  year  1967  the  authority 
for  meeting  costs  of  work  experience  pro- 
grams from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

AMENDMENTS      TO      TITLE      VI— ADMINISTRATION 
AND    COORDINATION 

Section  14.  VISTA— Assignment;  applica- 
tion Of  other  provisions  and  Federal  laws: 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  assign- 
ment  of    VISTA    volunteers   under    section 


HERMANN  SONS'  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Mr  FARNSLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day, April  3,  1965,  will  mark  the  75th 
anniversary  of  a  distinguished  group,  the 
Hermann  Sons,  as  a  statewide  organiza- 
tion in  Texas.  In  fact  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member.  . 

The  Hei-mann  Sons  is  an  organization 
of  German  immigrants  to  our  State  and 
its  founding  began  in  my  hometown  oi 
San  Antonio  on  July  6,  1861.  The  San 
Antonio  group  remained  the  oniy  lodge 
for  29  years  until  1890  when  242  persons 
from  eight  cities  gathered  in  San  An- 
tonio to  form  a  statewide  organization 
Lodges  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Hermann  were  established  in  Austin, 
Brenham,  Taylor,  LaGrange,  Temple. 
Waco,  and  Houston,  Tex. 
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There  are  now  165  lodges  with  a  total 
membership  of  61,000  in  about  100  cities 
and  towns  in  Texas.  The  entire  year  of 
1965  is  being  celebrated  as  diamond  jubi- 
lee year.  Although  Saturday  marks  the 
75th  year  of  the  Sons  of  Hermann,  the 
really  big  celebration  will  be  later  this 
month,  April  25-28  when  the  State  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  German  im- 
migrants came  into  my  native  State  of 
Texas  in  the  1840's.  Most  of  these  were 
political  fugitives — intellectuals,  crafts- 
men, professionals — who  sought  the  free- 
dom of  America  to  escape  subjugation  in 
the  Fatherland.  Many  of  these  "igth 
century  pilgrims"  settled  in  San  Antonio 
and  a  nearby  area,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Hill  country. 

Their  imagination  and  initiative  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  San 
Antonio.  By  1870  they  became  the 
leading  group  in  the  community  com- 
prising 36  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  dominated  the  social  and  busi- 
ness life  of  San  Antonio. 

The  city  embarked  on  a  meteoric  rise 
in  the  late  1800's;  it  became  the  greatest 
horse  market  in  the  world,  and  a  huge 
center  for  wool  and  cotton.  The  first 
cement  plant  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  built  there  around  that  time. 
GeiTOan  immigrants  and  their  families 
played  a  major  role  in  this  growth. 

German  cultural  contributions  in  San 
Antonio  are  universally  acknowledged. 
Nationally  prominent  musicians  and 
singers  appeared  at  the  Casino  Club  and 
Beethoven  Hall  when  San  Antonio  was 
an  oasis  of  culture  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  era  of  the  "Wild  West."  Song 
festivals — Sangerfests — and  get-togeth- 
ers— Kommers — were  held  regularly  in 
the  area  of  San  Antonio  once  called  "Lit- 
tle Rhineland."  A  German-English 
school  and  a  German  language  newspa- 
per served  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
needs  of  the  population. 

In  this  age  of  manned  space  flights 
and  moon  rockets,  it  would  serve  us  well 
to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  early  pioneers  and  immi- 
grants who  explored  and  expanded  the 
frontiers  of  America  and  allowed  this 
great  country  to  reach  into  the  frontiers 
of  space. 

It  is  truly  a  privileged  honor  for  me 
to  salute  the  members  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Hermann  on  their  diamond 
jubilee — America  is  indeed  fortunate  for 
the  great  German  migration  to  Texas 
that  this  organization  symbolizes.  Their 
contributions  are  numberless  and  their 
achievements  renowned. 


CITY  CLUB  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  placing  in  the  Record 
the  ai-ticles  from  the  series  on  "New  York 


City  in  Crisis,"  which  has  been  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  City  Club  of  New  York  has 
awarded  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
its  highest  honor  for  this  series.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  about  the  award 
which  appeared  in  the  Tribune  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1965 : 
City    Club    Awaeds    Trie    Highest    Honor 

The  City  Club  of  New  York,  a  nonpartisan 
civic  organization  founded  in  1892,  has  voted 
to  award  Its  highest  civic  honor  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  its  coverage  of  city 
affairs  through  the  years  and,  in  particular, 
for  its  ctirrent  investigative  series,  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  award — a  certificate  of  merit  called 
Ad  Urbem  Perfectiorum  (Toward  a  Perfect 
City) — has  been  awarded  fewer  than  a  dozen 
times  in  the  club's  history. 

According  to  the  club  president,  who  an- 
nounced the  award  after  a  meeting  of  the 
club's  board  of  trustees  yesterday,  the  only 
previous  winners  still  living  are  Thomas  C. 
Desmond,  former  State  senator;  James  Felt, 
former  chairman  of  the  city  planning  com- 
mission; William  Reid,  chairman  of  the 
housing  authority,  and  George  H.  Hallett, 
Jr..  executive  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Union. 

According  to  club  records,  the  Herald  Trib- 
une is  the  only  newspaper  and  organization 
of  any  kind  to  win  this  award. 

"Be  it  known  hereby  whereas  it  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  City  Club  of  New  York  to 
advance  the  science  of  government  and  to 
promote  the  better  administration  of  civic 
affairs  and  to  encourage  devotion  to  those 
ideals  among  civil  servants,  students  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizenry  of  the  city  at  large 
and  to  recognize  distinction  and  merit 
among  them  and  whereas  In  the  judgment 
of  the  City  Club  of  New  York  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  attained  outstanding  dis- 
tinction and  merit  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment within  the  cognizance  of  the  club  and 
has  contributed  to  the  success  and  advance- 
ment of  the  aforementioned  Ideals  and  has 
accordingly  met  the  requirements  for  this 
distinction,  now  therefore  in  recognition  and 
in  honor  thereof,  the  City  Club  of  New  York 
does  award  said  designee  this  certificate  of 
merit." 

According  to  club  President  I.  D.  Robbing. 
"The  trustees  took  Into  consideration  the 
long  history  of  the  Herald  Tribune  in  serving 
the  city  but  the  decision  to  make  this  award 
now  came  about  because  we  sense  the  cur- 
rent series.  'New  York  City  in  Crisis.'  Is  above 
and  beyond  the  regular  coverage  of  city 
affairs.  One  of  our  Interests  as  a  civic  orga- 
nization is  to  encourage  newspapers  to  cover 
the  city  In  depth,  not  merely  to  print  hand- 
outs from  municipal  press  agents.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  newspaper  ac- 
cepting and  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  bring 
the  truth  to  the  citizens  of  New  York." 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the  club's 
annual  Bard  Award  luncheon  (to  honor  ex- 
cellence In  city  architecture)  March  15  at 
the  Americana  Hotel. 

This  is  the  second  award  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  won  this  week  for  Its  continuing 
Investigative  series.  On  Tuesday  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  newspaper  was  chosen  as 
the  first  recipient  of  an  annual  urban  affairs 
award  of  the  Brooklyn  center  of  Long  Island 
University. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXXII 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  com- 
mend to, the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis." 

This  article  is  the  second  concerning 
a  $1  million  fund  for  emergency  repairs 
of  substandard  housing,  it  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1965: 

New  York  Crry  in  Crisis— $l  Million  Fund 
FOR  Repair  of  Hotjsing  Doesn't  Do  Job 

(By  Alfonso  Narvaez) 
When  Paul  R.  Screvane.  chairman  of  the 
citys  antipoverty  operations  board  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  $1  million  re- 
volving fund  to  initiate  emergency  repairs  on 
slum  tenements,  tens  of  thousands  of  slum 
dwellers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 

For  many,  the  sigh  of  relief  has  turned 
to  one  of  despair.  ^-^^^cu 

Since  February  4,  when  the  emergency 
^?^TJ°T''i^^^  (consisting  of  representa- 
tives  of  the  departments  of  health,  build- 
ings, relocation  and  real  estate)  was 
formed.  116  buildings  have  been  referred  to 
It  by  community  groups  and  various  city 
departments.  '' 

Of  these  116,  the  committee  decided  that 
75  were  not  in  need  of  emergency  repairs  and 
were  turned  over  to  various  depkrtmente  for 
bun°d?n.'''°'^i'°"'  ^^'^  P'^''^^  °n  These 
?pj„f  ^'v,^'''^  '^""^'^  ^^  handled  through 
regular  channels,  which  invariably  meaL 
delays  of  weeks  and  even  months 

^.?Ii^^^  w^  °^^^^^'  *^^  action  committee 
says  it  made  major  repairs  in  11  and  minor 
repairs  in   13.     In  four.  It  was  found  Sat 

the  co,^^i.'t°  '°''^'"  "^^  ^°'  a^"°°  When 
the  committee  investigated.    Nine  buildings 

a   Jnv^  ^^  "^^t*  ""'^  ^^^^  ^°'^^  to  date,"  said 

a  spokesman  for  the  housing  and  redevel- 

opment  board  yesterday.  reaevei- 

Ted  Velez.  executive  director  of  the  East 

Sctur"^  lr"°^  ^°"^^"'  Challenges  the  ?o^y 
picture  of  accomplishments  painted  by  the 

Of  the  79  buildings  the  East  Harlem  Coun- 
cil referred  to  the  city  for  repairs.  58  were 
according  to  the  emergency  action  commit-' 
tee,  not  in  need  of  "emergency  repairs  " 

Mr.  Velez  says,  however,  that  all  of  these 
buildings  were  in  "terrible  condition"  and 
the  tenants  were  suffering  needless  hard- 
ships. 

"None  of  our  buUdings  has  been  fixed  "  he 
said.  "They  inspected  17  buildings  on  the 
list  we  gave  them,  but  nothing  was  done  In 
nine  buildings  the  heat  was  turned  on  but 
within  a  day  or  two  the  houses  were  as  cold 
as  ever." 

He  said  that  the  only  lasting  action  taken 
by  the  city  was  to  vacate  three  of  the  build- 
ings on  his  list.  He  charged  that  the  people 
were  thrown  out  into  the  cold. 

"In  one  case  the  people  had  only  12  hours' 
notice  to  get  out  of  the  building,  and  in 
the  other  two  it  was  24  hours."  he  said 
"These  people  went  to  the  citv  for  help  and 
instead  they  are  tiu-ned  out.  This  looks  like 
another  grandstand  play  by  the  city." 

Action  by  the  committee  forced  tenants 
In  three  of  the  East  Harlem  buildings  to  find 
quarters  in  other  places.  In  some  instances 
the  department  of  relocation  found  them 
apartments,  but  In  others,  according  to  Mr. 
Velez.  they  were  forced  to  find  shelter  with 
friends  or  in  a  public  shelter. 

None  of  the  tenants  forced  to  vacate  by 
action  of  the  committee  could  be  located 
yesterday,  but  Seavon  Brown,  who  had  been 
forced  to  vacate  under  similar  circumstances, 
gave  his  appraisal  of  how  it  works. 
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Mr  Brown  said  he.  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren'were  forced  to  vacate  225  East  122d 
Street  under  orders  of  one  of  the  city  depart- 
ments. ^  i       ,^    4.V,„ 

He  said  he  and  the  other  tenants  in  the 
building  were  given  a  12-hour  notice  to 
Ket  out.  but  instead,  he  said,  they  had  to 
get  out  faster.  A  broken  water  pipe  was  the 
cause  of  the  action  taken  by  the  city. 

-It  was  a  very  rough  experience  at  a  time 
like  that."  he  said.  "It  was  5  o'clock  In  the 
evening  and  we  had  no  time  to  find  a  place. 
We  couldn't  even  stay  overnight.  We  had  no 
place  to  go.  I  finally  had  to  stay  In  a  Wend  s 
house  for  a  few  days  until  I  could  find  a 

place."  „ 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  two  dozen  East 
Harlem  residents,  who  Uist  week  picketed 
outside  Gracie  Mansion  demanding  heat  for 
the*r  houses,  moved  their  demonstration 
into  the  offices  of  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment board  at  2  Lafayette  Street. 

Housing  and  Development  Coordinator 
Milton  Mollen  told  the  sit-ins  that  he  would 
send  health  Inspectors  up  last  night  to  in- 
spect the  four  houses  in  question. 

So  far.  the  cost  of  major  repairs  ordered 
by  the  committee  on  11  buildings  has  come 
to  $15  500.  A  spokesman  for  the  commit- 
tee said  that  in  many  cases  the  repairs  had 
to  be  supplemented  by  additional  work  once 
the   original   repairs   had   been   taken    care 

of.  *    ,  „ 

The  money  for  the  repairs  comes  out  of  a 
$1  million  revolving  fund  authorized  by 
Mayor   Wagner   early   this   month. 

The  way  the  fund  works  is  that  after  a 
xomplaint  is  received  and  investigated  by  a 
health  department  investigator  a  report  Is 
filed  with  the  Emergency  Action  Committee. 
The  department  of  real  estate  is  then  or- 
dered to  make  the  needed  repairs  or  turn 
the  Job  over  to  a  contractor. 

The  cost  will  come  out  of  the  fund,  but 
after  the  repairs  are  piade  the  city  will 
send  the  landlord  a  bill  with  the  force  of  a 
Hen  against  the  property. 

M-'anwhile,  the  city's  special  housing 
complaint  telephone  number  (WOrth  4- 
3000^  continued  to  be  swamped  with  calls. 
Of  the  1,475  calls  received  yesterday.  58 
were  described  as  emergency  calls  and  were 
referred  to  appropriate  departments  for  im- 
mediate action.  The  other  complaints  were 
turned  over  for  investigation  to  the  city 
agency  concerned. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XXXIII 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     MULTER.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
financial  crisis  developing  in  New  York 
City  is  reaching  disastrous  proportions. 
The  following  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 21.  1965.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Kerald  Tribune  discusses  this  problem: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis — A  Decade  of 

Worsening  Financial  Crises 
( New  York  Is  the  world's  financial  and  cul- 
titral  center,  the  Nation's  tastemaker  and 
the  home  of  the  power  elite,  but  to  many  of 
Its  8  million  citizens,  it  Is  no  longer  the 
greatest  place  in  which  to  live.  Discon- 
tent has  always  been  a  distinctive 
quality  of  the  New  Yorker— restlessly  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  status  quo — and  in  the 
past  this  discontent  has  been  channeled  Into 
the  tremendous  creative  civic  energy  which 


has  given  the  city  its  dynamic  character. 
But  in  the  complex  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  the  creative  channels  have 
clogged  up.  The  city's  simple  problems  re- 
quire complex  answers.  And  the  complex 
problems  seem  to  have  no  solutions  at  all. 
With  reasonable  outlets  denied,  the  citizen's 
discontent  has  turned  inward:  to  bewilder- 
ment, frustration,  rage,  and  finally  fear  or 
indifference.  A  special  Herald  Tribune 
team — headed  by  Barry  Gottehrer  and  in- 
cluding Barrett  McGurn.  Marshall  Peck,  and 
Claude  Lewis — has  spent  the  last  half  year 
investigating  the  deeply  disturbing  charac- 
teristics of  a  city  in  crisis,  and.  In  this  series 
of  articles,  presents  Its  findings.) 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 
The  year  Is  1934  and  New  York,  the  greatest 
city  In  the  world,  is  in  tlie  middle  of  a  serious 
financial  crisis. 

Tax  revenues  continue  to  plunge  Just 
about  as  quickly  as  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed continues  to  rise. 

Staggering  financial  obligations  mature 
and,  when  the  city  cannot  meet  them,  the 
banks  refuse  to  extend  credit. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  other  employees 
are  slashed  and  payless  days  for  city  workers 
are  not  uncommon. 

As  difficult  as  It  Is  to  believe,  the  situation 
was  so  bad  that  New  York  City  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Now.  some  31  years  after  Mayor  Florello 
La  Guardla  forcefully  averted  complete  fiscal 
disaster.  New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world,  is  in  the  middle  of  another  financial 
crisis. 

Though  there  Is  no  threat  of  bankruptcy 
(bankers  insist  that  the  city  bonds  continue 
to  be  a  "fine  investment")  and  no  threat 
of  across-the-board  salary  cuts.  New  York 
City  today  Is  indeed  undergoing  a  financial 
crisis — one  that  has  grown  increasingly  worse 
in  the  last  decade. 

In  a  city  in  which  funds  are  desperately 
needed  to  help  solve  the  critical  problems  of 
housing,  education,  job  training,  hospitals, 
and  crime  in  the  streets,  there  are  not,  at 
this  time',  sufficient  funds  to  meet  even  the 
present  needs  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

In  the  last  12  years,  during  the  three  terms 
of  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  expense 
budget  has  more  than  doubled  to  a  gigantic 
$3,355  billion  (the  1934  budget  was  $518  mil- 
lion)— and  today,  in  the  United  States,  only 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  larger  budget. 
It  has  now  reached  the  point  where  14  per- 
cent of  each  year's  expense  budget  must  go 
to  pay  debt  service. 

Even  with  the  skyrocketing  expense 
budget,  the  city  is  expected  to  find  itself 
•SlOO  million  In  the  red  when  the  current 
budget  expires  this  June  and  $350  million 
more  In  the  red  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year— unless  new  taxes  and  drastic  economies 
are  suddenly  Instituted. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of  city 
workers  has  risen  more  than  25  percent,  de- 
spite the  increasing  signs  of  a  serious  fiscal 
crisis,  while  the  expense  budget  has  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  $175  million  a  year. 
In  the  past  5  years  alone,  the  rate  of  an- 
nual Increase  has  been  closer  to  $250  million. 
Also,  during  this  same  decade,  the  price 
level  has  risen  only  slightly  and  the  city's 
population  even  less.  In  1954,  the  city's  ex- 
pense budget  amounted  to  approximately 
$200  a  resident.  This  year,  it  will  amount 
to  approximately  $430. 

Tills  Is  basically  the  problem — where  Is  the 
money  going  to  come  from?  The  State  gov- 
ernment, long  looked  to  as  a  source  of  in- 
creosed  funds,  has  increasing  fiscal  problems 
of  its  own — with  some  $400  million  needed  in 
some  forms  of  new  revenue  to  finance  an 
expected  $3  billion-plus  budget. 

As  for  the  city,  the  Increased  sales  tax, 
boosted  from  3  to  4  percent  in  1963-64,  has 
been  a  dismal  failure,  failing  to  approach 
predicted  revenues.     And  the  off-track  bet- 


ting proposal,  even  If  it  Is  approved  by  the 
Democratic-controlled  State  legislature  this 
year,  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  sufistan- 
tial,  or  even  adequate,  revenue. 

Though  the  complexities  of  finances  tend 
to  bore  the  average  citizen  and  deficits  In  the 
millions  tend  to  overwhelm  him  (particularly 
when  most  of  the  city's  8  million  citizens 
measure  their  deficits  In  single  dollars),  the 
city's  current  fiscal  crisis  is  too  important  to 
be  ignored. 

One  man  who  cannot  Ignore  the  crisis  Is 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  who,  in  face  of  the  In- 
creasing gravity  of  the  problems,  has  come 
up  with  what  are  by  now  typical  solutions. 
As  he  has  often  done  when  faced  with 
critical  problems,  the  mayor  first  has  set 
up  a  special  commission:to  make  a  study  and 
then  criticized  someone  else  for  not  produc- 
ing a  solution. 

As  he  has  done  almost  from  the  day  he 
took  office.  Mayor  Wagner  continues  to  fire 
away  at  the  State  government  for  not  giving 
the  city  the  money,  he  says,  it  rightfully 
deserves. 

In  what  has  become  an  annual  December 
letter  to  the  Governor,  Mayor  Wagner  wrote 
last  December  23  and  called  for  a  $340 
million  Increase  In  State  aid  to  the  city, 
which  is  23  percent  higher  than  the  $274 
million  In  additional  aid  sought  a  year  ago 
and  more  than  eight  times  the  $41  million 
increase  the  State  finally  authorized. 

Though  City  Controller  Abraham  D. 
Beame  boasts  of  the  city's  "skilled,  modern 
and  efficient  fiscal  management"  and  "the 
financial  strength  of  the  greatest  city  In 
the  world"  In  his  December  message  for 
Investors,  Mayor  Wagner  gives  a  more  ttiree- 
dimenslonal  picture  in  his  appeal  to  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 

The  mayor's  naming  of  a  special  commis- 
sion so  far  has  produced  no  more  hope  for 
immediate  assistance.  As  he  has  done  In 
the  past,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  several 
prominent  bankers  and  businessmen  to  lend 
their  names  If  not  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  commission  and  has,  as  a  rather  neat 
means  of  practicing  much-needed  fiscal 
economy,  appropriated  $1  million  for  the 
study. 

"It's  all  a  game,"  says  one  of  the  mayor's 
aids  who  has  been  around  city  hall  long 
before  the  mayor  made  his  first  appearance. 
"We  know  we  have  fiscal  problems  and  we 
know  what  we  have  to  do — raise  existing 
taxes  or  put  in  some  new  ones.  But.  most  of 
all.  we  know  we  need  some  more  Federal  and 
State  help.  But  by  setting  up  these  com- 
missions, the  mayor  gets  the  bankers  and 
business  leaders,  many  of  them  Republicans, 
Involved.  If  they  should  come  up  with 
something  new,  then  all  the  better.  If 
they  don't  it's  their  failure,  not  the  mayor's." 
So  far,  after  studying  the  problem  since 
October  of  1963,  the  temporary  commis- 
sion on  city  finances  has, .  unfortunately, 
come  up  with  little  that  was  new.  The 
first  public  announcement  was  to  ask  for 
an  extension — from  September  1965,  to 
June  1966  (and  some  more  money)— which 
the  mayor  forced  through  the  city  council 
despite  some  loud  opposition. 

The  second  announcement  was  the  release 
of  an  Interim  report  which  the  mayor  quite 
candidly  said  offered  "nothing  that  Is  new." 
In  effect,  the  report  did  offer  a  host  of 
old  solutions  to  old  but  worsening  municipal 
fiscal  problems.  To  obtain  an  additional 
$195  million  in  revenue,  the  report  recom- 
mended an  increased  water  and  sewer  tax 
($35  million),  an  auto  use  tax  ($40  million), 
a  sales  tax  on  beer  ($10  million),  a  sales  tax 
on  personal  services  ($40  million).  Increased 
liquor  taxes  ($45  million)  and  a  statewide 
sales  tax  ($25  million) . 

The  off-track  betting  proposal  was  dis- 
missed as  offering  "no  solution  to  the 
immediate  financial  problems"  and  the  city 
payroll  and  income  taxes  were  still  to  be 
studied. 
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What  the  commission  did  point  out — and 
what  the  mayor  still  hasn't  commented  on — 
was  a  possible  saving  of  at  least  $8  million 
annually  by  merely  eliminating  municipal 
waste. 

Though  he  continues  to  approve  salary  in- 
creases for  his  aids  (he  granted  four  raises 
totaling  $10,500  last  Thursday  i  Mayor 
Wagner  has  not  been  completely  unconcerned 
about  the  financial  problems  that  increas- 
ingly threaten  the  future  of  his  city. 

In  fact,  he  even  anticipated  his  special 
conuniGsion's  cull  for  economy  in  government 
by  ordering  early  last  December  that  lights 
be  turned  off  In  city  buildings  when  they  are 
not  needed.  By  doing  this,  he  feels  $1  mil- 
lion could  bo  saved  in  electric  bills. 

It's  clearly  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
If  ne  is  correct  in  his  estimate  and  should  he 
be  reelected  to  an  unprecedented  fourth  4- 
year  term  this  year,  lie  will  have  to  come  up 
with  only  $349  million  more  to  meet  the  $350 
million  deticit  forecast  for  next  year. 

WHAT  crry's  leaders  say  about  city's 

J'lNANCliS 

(What  can  the  city  do  about  the  crisis  in 
niuaic:pal  finances?  Is  there  no  way  to  keep 
the  $3,355  billion  expense  budget  from 
climbing  steadily  higher?  Where  is  New 
York  to  get  the  money?  Just  how  bad  is  the 
situation?  The  Herald  Tribime  put  these 
questions  to  city  officials,  bankers,  and  ex- 
perts on  municipal  finance.  Here  are  their 
answers : ) 

Abraham  D.  Beame,  comptroller  of  the  city 
o'  Now  York; 

"New  York  City  must  approach  the  day- 
to-day  business  of  spending  by  keeping  an 
eye  on  actual  receipts  rather  than  estimated 
revenues. 

"We  had  a  striking  example  of  this  need 
In  the  fiscal  year  of  1963-64.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  transfer  $69,325,907  from  the  so- 
called  "rainy  day  fund"  to  the  general  fund, 
because  general  fund  receipts  were  less  than 
estimated. 

'To  prevent  a  recurrence,  there  must  be  a 
continuing  review  of  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. We  must  make  every  effort  to  adhere 
to  a  program  of  prudent  spending  and  avoid 
costs  which  cannot  be  financed  within  cur- 
rent revenues. 

However,  the  city  cannot  straitjacket  it- 
self within  an  inflexible  budget  framework. 
New  needs  of  a  real  emergency  nature  crop 
up,  and  they  must  be  met.  Such  urgencies 
must,  e.\cept  In  rare  instances,  be  hnanced 
within  tlie  budget  by  reappraising  current 
needs,  ar.d  deferring  less  vital  expenditures. 

"Pre\'oiis  comptrollers  had  invested  large 
sums  of  pension  money  in  New  York  City 
bonds,  which  are  sound  investments  but  offer 
low  yields.  *  •  •  [Now]  all  neW  money  has 
been  invested  in  corporate  securities  and 
mortgages  of  rock-ribbed  security. 

"A  major  part  of  our  annual  operating  ex- 
penses is  debt  service.  •  *  *  This  makes  debt 
management  a  vital  part  of  any  program  of 
prudent  spending. 

"Since  assuming  office  on  January  1,  1962, 
I  have  issued  bonds  for  shorter  periods  than 
had  been  the  practice  (and  that)  means  less 
interest  to  pay.  I  estimate  the  taxpayers  will 
save  S95  million  over  the  life  of  bonds  issued 
in  the  past  3  years. 

"I  have  also  esta'olished  the  ultimate  goal 
of  building  up  our  unencumbered  debt  mar- 
gin until  we  reach  the  point  where  1  year's 
redemption  of  bonds  is  greater  than  the  same 
year's  capital  expenditures.  This  margin 
serves  as  a  sort  of  cushion  of  unused  ability 
to  issue  bonds.  The  larger  the  cushion  the 
stronger  our  credit  should  be. 

"The  unencumbered  margin  was  $51.2  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 
1963.  By  November  30,  1964,  tlie  margin  was 
increased  to  $114.5  million.  I  have  recom- 
mended a  program  to  Increase  the  margin  to 
$285  million  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1970-71.  When  we  reach  that  point  I  hope 
to  see  a  leveling  off  and  then  a  program 


which  should  result  in  a  reduction  of  out- 
standing debt." 

John  M.  Leavens,  executive  director  of  the 
Citizens  Budget  Commission: 

"The  financial  troubles  which  recurrently 
beset  the  government  of  New  York  City  can 
be  traced  to  two  root  causes: 

"1.  Decisions  that  increase  expenditures 
faster  than  the  growing  yield  of  the  city's 
existing  tax  system,  and 

"2.  The  hit-or-miss  fashion  in  which  re- 
curring revenue — expenditiu"e  gaps  have  been 
financed.  •  *  • 

"In  making  high  policy  decisions  on  finan- 
cial matters  the  city  has  too  often  sought 
to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Expendi- 
tures have  been  increased  without  eradicat- 
ing built-in  waste  of  long  years'  standing. 

"New  and  expanded  services  have  often 
been  added  in  a  helter-skelter  fashion  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  fiscal  year,  thus  hiding 
the  true  costs  of  the  program  until  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Then  what  appears  as  a  rela- 
tively minor  added  expenditure  toward  the 
end  of  1  fiscal  year  reappears  as  a  gigantic 
'inescapable  mandatory  expenditure'  forever 
after. 

"To  make  matters  worse,  prospective  rev- 
enues have  all  too  often  been  overestimated 
and  deficits  nave  been  financed  by  cleaning 
out  the  city's  reserve  funds. 

"Here  Is  what  must  be  done: 

"1.  The  city  charter  must  be  amended  to 
restore  control  over  basic  budget  and  tax 
decisions  to  the  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  the  city  council. 

"2.  The  city  administrator's  office  must  be 
sufficiently  revitalized  to  make  It  the  focal 
point  for  long-range  budgetary  and  fiscal 
planning. 

"3.  The  city  must  realize  that  the  best 
way  to  fight  poverty  is  to  prevent  it.  •  •  * 
What  is  needed  is  a  truly  workable  economic 
redevelopment  program.  •   •   * 

"4.  The  time  is  long  overdue  when  econ- 
omy in  city  government  must  become  a 
reality." 

WiUiam  S.  Renchard,  president  of  the 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. : 

"It  has  become  increasingly  evident  *  •  • 
that  the  biggest  growth  Industry  In  the 
United  States  is  local  government  (mainly 
because)  *  *  •  a  growing  and  shifting  pop- 
ulation is  demanding  more  and  more  in  the 
way  of  government  services. 

"The  traditional  answer  has  been  to  seek 
new  sources  of  revenue  in  the  form  of  in- 
creasing existing  taxes  and  adding  a  variety 
of  special  taxes.     •   *   * 

"It  would  appear  that  little  If  any  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of 
affecting  economies  in  the  operation  of  local 
government  through  elimination  or  curtail- 
ment of  services  which  have  become  obsolete 
and  through  streamlining  the  operations  of 
departments  performing  essential  services. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  more  com- 
petent and  efficient  fiscal  management  and 
planning. 

"In  my  judgment  there  is  no  reason  why 
in  this  greatest  city  of  the  world  the  talent 
for  this  purpose  should  not  be  readily  avail- 
able. 

"The  city  government  might  also  take  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  recently  has  been  offering  en- 
couragement to  the  expansion  of  bu.siness 
and  industry  through  providing  tnx  incen- 
tives for  growth  and  a  better  all-around  cli- 
mate l7i  which  to  operate. 

"The  fiscal  problems  cf  New  York  City  a'-e 
urgent.  However,  the  fact  that  the  securities 
of  the  city  continue  to  be  well  regarded  by 
Investors  Indicates  that  these  problems  are 
not  of  unmanageable  proportions." 

Dick  Netzer,  professor  of  public  finance  at 
New  York  University's  Graduate  School  of 
Public   Administration: 

"But  this  tends  to  encourage  additional 
migration  from  the  city. 

"What  is  needed  is  fiscal  balance. 


"Ideally  we  might  devise  a  metropolitan 
region  tax  district  to  finance  truly  metro- 
politan functions.  For  good  reasons  we  are 
not  likely  to  get  this. 

"Based  on  this  point  of  view  I  would  then 
make  four  proposals : 

"1.  The  State  and  Federal  Governments 
should  finance  a  larger  share  of  the  public 
service  which  reflect  mainly  national  and 
statewide  influences. 

"2.  The  city  should  revamp  its  tax  struc- 
ture so  as  to  minimize  business  migration 
from  the  city.  In  other  words,  it  should  try 
to  replace  taxes  which  erode  the  tax  base. 

"3.  The  city  should  eliminate  unwarranted 
subsidies  to  users  of  certain  city  services. 
Water  users,  for  example,  should  pay  fees 
appropriate  to  their  water  consumption. 

"4.  The  city  should  adopt  long  range  fiscal 
planning  on  a  continuing  basis.  This  would 
contribute  to  economy  in  Government  and  to 
an  Integration  of  expenditure  programing, 
fiscal  capacity  and  economic  growth  in  our 
city." 

George  S.  Moore,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  and  former  chairman  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair's  finance  committee: 

"If  the  people  of  New  York  City  would 
take  a  livelier  interest  in  good  government, 
at  least  temporarily  submerging  special  group 
interest,  New  York  could  command  financial 
resources  and  management  skills  unmatched 
elsewhere  for  the  difficult  task  of  reshaping 
policies. 

"New  York's  urgent  needs  for  schooling, 
transportation,  policing,  social  services  and 
the  other  usual  municipal  functions  have 
Imposed  staggering  burdens  of  current  taxa- 
tion, outrunning  even  the  tremendous  lever- 
age of  rapid  growth  in  taxable  property  val- 
uations, a  growth  which  has  exceeded  25 
percent  during  the  last  5  years. 

"It  is  now  imperative  that  a  halt  be  called 
on  the  Im.position  of  further  special  tax 
levies  creating  competitive  disadvantages  for 
New  York  business.  A  high  rate  of  local 
sales  tax,  a  unique  commercial  rental  tax, 
gross  receipts  taxes  and  other  nuisance 
charges  have  unquestionably  dimmed  the 
great  attractions  of  living  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City. 

"Capital  debt  also  has  been  rising  at  a 
disquieting  pace;  but  as  bankers  we  are 
happy  to  testify  that  New  York  City  today 
enjoys  able  and  expert  debt  management. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  the  city's  debt  is  sched- 
uled for  retirement  by  1970,  and  70  percent 
by  1975,  an  extraordinary  rapid  rate  of  debt 
repayment  for  a  major  municipality. 


CONYERS   CALLS    POR   STRENGTH- 
ENING VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  great  honor  of  testi- 
fying before  the  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
voting  rights  bills.  I  urged  upon  the 
subcommittee  my  feeling  that  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
a  bill  that  completely  fulfills  the  promise 
of  President  Johnson's  March  15  speech 
to  once  and  for  all  guarantee  that  "every 
American  must  have  an  equal  right  to 
vote." 

I  want  to  state  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  extended  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  to 
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join  the  subcommittee  in  listening  to 
aaid  questioning  witnesses.  The  voting 
rights  hearings,  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler, 
have  been  very  helpful  and  informative. 
I  look  forward  to  the  passage  of  a  fully 
effective  voting  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  statement 
to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
voting  rights  bills,  with  the  accompany- 
ing press  release,  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  some  of 
the  telegrams  I  have  received  from  vari- 
ous leaders  of  lab^r.  civil  rights,  and  re- 
ligious groups  urging  strengthening 
amendments  to  the  voting  rights  bill: 
convees  c.4lls  for  strengthening  voting 
Rights   Bill 

Congressman  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  only  Negro  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  today  called  for 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  adminis- 
tration's voting  rights  bill.  Conyers  empha- 
sized the  need  for  -more  effective  safeguards 
ag.iinst  the  violence  and  intlmidationf  both 
legal  and  extralegal,  that  have  so  often  ac- 
companied the  efforts  of  southern  Negroes 
trving  to  gain  their  equal  rights." 

Conyers  stated  that  he  feared  a  recur- 
rence of  the  terror,  violence,  and  economic 
reprisals  which  were  so  effective  m  the  South 
during  Reconstruction  as  a  means  of  sub- 
verting the  legislation  passed  after  the  Civil 
War  to  protect  the  rights  of  Negroes. 

"We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  a  bill  that  completely  fulfills  the 
promise  of  President  Johnson's  March  15 
speech  to  once  and  for  all  guarantee  that 
'every  American  must  have  an  equal  right  to 
vote."  All  America  awaits  our  translation 
of  the  President's  eloquent  words  into  the 
last  voting  rights  bill  we  will  ever  need  to 
pass." 

Showing  the  committee  a  sheaf  of  tele- 
grams urging  improvements  in  the  bill, 
Conyers  stated,  "These  telegrams  demon- 
strate the  overwhelming  support  from  all 
over  the  country  for  improvements  in  the 
bill  by  leaders  of  labor,  civil  rights,  and  re- 
ligious groups." 

Conyers  called  for  safeguards  of  not  only 
the  vote  but  of  the  entire  political  process 
including  participation  in  political  parties 
and  running  for  ofBce.  "Protecting  the 
right  to  vote  without  assuring  a  place  on  the 
ballot  for  qualified  Negroes  would  certainly 
be  a  mockery.  If  Alabama  could  keep  Presi- 
dent Johnson  off  the  ballot,  it  would  be  no 
trick  to  prevent  a  Negro  from  filing  for 
■  sheriff  in  Dallas  County."  Conyers  also 
urged  that  the  Federal  voting  examiners  be 
provided  the  same  protections  under  Federal 
law  as  those  provided  FBI  agents  and  U.S. 
marshals. 

Supporting  the  proposals  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  whose  rep- 
resentatives preceded  him  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
Conyers  urged  the  elimination  of  the  poll 
tax  in  State  and  local  elections,  expansion 
of  the  bill  to  cover  every  area  of  the  country 
where  Negro  Americans  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  and  more  effective  safeguards  against 
violence  and  intimidation  of  not  only  voters, 
but  also  of  people  informing  and  assisting 
people  to  register  and  vote. 

St.\tement  op  Congressman  John  Conyers, 
Jr..  First  District,  Michic^n,  on  H.R. 
6400.  the  vottng  rights  act  of  1965, 
Before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Thursday  Morning, 
April  1,  1965 

introduction 
Chairman    Celler    and    members    of   the 

subcommittee,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  cour- 


tosy  and  consideration  extended  to  me  by 
this  subcommittee  and  by  our  honored  and 
distinguished  chairman.  I  am  doubly  in- 
debted. Mr.  Chairman,  for  you  have  permitted 
me  not  only  to  question  witnesses,  but  also 
to  testify  myself. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  Important  bill 
I  shall  ever  be  privileged  to  work  on.  What 
we  do  in  the  Judiciary  Comm.ttee  Could 
guarantee,  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history,  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  fully 
and  fairly  participate  in  the  political  process, 
and  give  true  meaning  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment which  was  finally  ratified  exactly  95 
years  ago  as  of  Tuesday. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee  have  had  more  exper- 
ience than  I  in  the  technical  and  difficult 
area  of  drafting  good  legislation  that  will 
avoid  constitutional  pitfalls.  Therefore,  I 
make  my  remarks  this  morning  in  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  cooperation  and  with  the 
deep  hope  that  I  may  help  to  further  the 
"dignity  of  man  and  the  destiny  of  democ- 
racy" of  which  President  Johnson  spoke  so 
eloquently  on  March  15. 

BILL    must    be    strengthened 

I  am  very  concerned  that  this  bill  must 
be  strengthened  if  we  are  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  the  moral  and 
political  crisis  facing  this  country.  Congress 
passed  civil  rights  legislation  In  1957,  19G0, 
.and  1964  designed  to  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote.  Yet.  millions  of  Americans  are  still 
denied  the  right  to  vote  by  means  both 
blatant  and  devious.  Unless  we  pass  a  voting 
rights  bin  this  year  which  will  quickly  and 
finally  secure  the  vote  to  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  I  fear  the  increased  feel- 
ings of  discontent  may  reach  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

I  have  heard  and  am  aware  of  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  some  that  they  did 
not  support  the  Inclusion  in  this  bill  of 
further  protections  of  the  right  to  vote,  be- 
cause they  feared  this  would  "weigh  down" 
the  bill  and  result  in  Its  defeat.  I  must 
honestly  admit  to  a  very  different  concern. 
After  three  unsuccessful  attempts.  If  our 
fourth  try  at  drafting  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion is  not  successful,  I  fear  that  we  risk 
creating  a  feeling  of  cynicism  and  frustra- 
tion among  many  American  citizens  with  re- 
gard to  the  effectiveness  of  Justice  In  our 
democracy. 

President  Johnson's  speech  was  the  most 
explicit  and  the  most  far-reaching  one  ever 
made  by  an  American  President  concerning 
the  right  to  vote.  The  overwhelming  na- 
tional support  given  that  speech  demon- 
strated that  It  reflected  the  sentiments  and 
mood  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  seen  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  and  back- 
grounds Journey  to  the  South  In  the  last 
few  weeks  to  make  personal  witness  of  their 
determination  to  achieve  equal  rights  for 
all  Americans.  In  the  last  few  days.  I  have 
been  receiving  telegrams  and  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  on  this  subject,  as  I  know 
my  colleagues  have,  from  not  only  leaders 
of  labor  unions,  civil  rights  groups,  and  each 
of  the  major  religious  denominations  in 
Michigan,  but  from  prominent  Americans 
all  over  this  country,  calling  for  speed  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  equal  right  of 
all  Americans  to  vote.  These  telegrams 
demonstrate  the  overwhelming  support  from 
all  over  the  country  for  improvements  in  the 
bill  by  leaders  of  labor,  civil  rights,  and 
religious  groups. 

The  great  majority  of  our  colleagues  will 
approve  the  strongest  bill  necessary  to  final- 
ly guarantee  the  right  to  vote,  because  they 
know  stich  a  measure  Is  vitally  needed,  long 
overdue,  and  has  the  complete  support  of 
the  country.  The  American  people  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  they  fully  support 
President  Johnson's  determination  that  we 
"must  overcome  the  crippling  legacy  of  big- 
otry and  injustice.    And  we  shall  overcome." 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
various  amendments  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port. 

MORE  effective   SAFEGUARDS   AG.MNST  VIOLENCE 
AND  INTIMIDIATION 

Frankly  my  greatest  concern  about  this  bill 
Is  that  it  may  result  In  a  recurrence  of  the 
terror,  violence,  and  economic  reprisals  which 
were  so  effective  In  the  South  during  Recon- 
struction as  a  means  of  subverting  the  legis- 
lation passed  after  the  Civil  War  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Negroes.  The  history  of  the 
South  has  repeatedly  shown  that  legal  tech- 
niques are  used  to  maintain  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory society,  but  that  when  that  so- 
cial order  is  significantly  challenged  extra- 
legal techniques  are  \ised  to  protect  the  sys- 
tem against  change.  State  and  local  govern- 
ernments  In  the  various  iireas  where  Negroes 
are  disfranchised  have  shown  that  they  are 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  guarantee  law 
and  order.  We  must  have  more  effective  Fed- 
eral safeguards  against  violence  and  intimi- 
dation. 

I  fully  support  and  applaud  the  President's 
plan  to  quickly  submit  legislation  to  this 
Congress  which  will  combat  the  uses  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  against  Negroes  and 
other  groups  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  But  certainly  Congress  can- 
not provide  Negro  Americans  with  expanded 
opportunities  to  gain  their  right  to  vote  with- 
out, at  the  very  same  time,  providing  safe- 
guards against  the  violence  and  intimidation 
which  have  usually  accompanied  the  efforts 
of  Southern  Negroes  to  gain  their  equal 
rights. 

I  fully  support  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Right's  proposed  amendments  which 
would  broaden  the  protections  against  vio- 
lence and  Intimidation  to  cover  all  persons 
trying  to  vote,  whether  or  not  under  the 
specific  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  Increase 
the  penalties  for  acts  of  intimidation  and 
violence  when  a  human  life  Is  placed  In 
jeopardy.  I  also  strongly  support  safeguards 
for  people  attempting  to  Inform  and  assist 
people  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  to  regis- 
ter and  vote. 

In  order  to  provide  full  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  act,  we  should  authorize 
civil  actions  to  be  brought,  both  by  the  in- 
jured party  and  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  injured  party.  In  cases  of  suits 
for  money  damages  against  governmental 
officials,  the  political  subdivision  should  be 
jointly  liable,  so  that  the  suits  are  both  eco- 
nomically meaningful  and  are  brought 
against  the  responsible  authorities. 

We  should  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  assign  FBI  agents  and  U.S.  marshals 
to  observe  the  entire  process:  registration, 
voting,  and  counting  of  the  ballots.  When 
local  officials  refuse  or  are  unable  to  enforce 
the  laws,  the  only  true  and  effective  guar- 
antee of  any  voting  rights  bill  we  pass  is  the 
presence  of  such  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials. 

We  must  protect  not  only  the  voter  but 
also  the  Federal  examiners  and  hearings  ofQ- 
cers.  I  propose  that  we  include  these  new 
Federal  officers  under  the  provisions  of  18 
U.S.C.  1114  so  that  the  same  penalties  for 
Interference,  Intimidation,  assault  or  murder 
should  apply  as  Is  now  the  case  with  not  only 
Federal  judges.  U.S.  attorneys,  FBI  agents. 
and  U.S.  marshals,  but  also  with  the  field 
officers  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

It  Is  because  I  feel  that  In  many  areas  It 
will  be  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  thing 
to  be  a  voting  examiner,  that  I  am  so  con- 
cerned that  we  not  require  that  the  examiner 
be  a  resident  of  the  local  area.  In  many 
places  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
local  person  who  will  be  willing  to  serve  as 
an  examiner.  If  there  Is  such  a  person  he 
would  Inevitably  be'  subject  to  the  most  ex- 
treme forms  of  social  and  economic  pressures 
against  both  himself  and  his  family. 
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VOTING   QU.iLIFICATIONS 


I  support  the  provisions  of  the  Case-Doug- 
las bill  which  specifically  itemize  the  types 
of  State  voting  qualification  that  will  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  voting  exam- 
iners. The  bill  we  are  now  considering  would 
suspend  literacy  tests  and  other  devices,  but 
what  of  the  many  other  restrictions  on  the 
franchise  whicli  were  designed  and  are  be- 
ing used  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 
Let  me  cite  some  of  the  reasons  people  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  some  of  our 
States:  Louisiana — any  person  convicted  of 
a  second  misdemeanor  and  sentenced  to  more 
than  3  months  or  any  person  when  convicted 
of  even  his  first  misdemeanor  if  he  is  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  6  months.  Alabama — 
vf.grancy:  None  of  these  restrictions  would 
seem  to  come  under  the  definition  of  "tests 
and  devices"  which  are  suspended  in  those 
States  under  section  3(a)  of  H.R.  6400. 
Presumably  mass  arrests  for  vagrancy  would 
result  in  the  Inability  of  even  a  Federal  ex- 
aminer to  register  such  people. 

RIGHT    TO    RUN    FOR    OFFICE 

If  we  are  to  secure  the  right  to  vote 
which  is  defined  in  this  act  as  "all  action 
necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective,"  then  we 
must  protect  the  validity  and  fairness  of  the 
entire  political  process,  including  participa- 
tion in  political  parties  and  running  for 
office.  A  vote  is  meaningless  unless  there 
are  significant  choices  on  the  ballot.  Pro- 
tecting the  right  to  vote  without  assuring 
that  Negroes  could  run  for  office  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  mockery.  If  Alabama  could  keep 
President  Johnson  off  the  ballot,  it  might 
be  much  easier  to  prevent  a  Negro  candidate 
from  filing  for  any  office. 

VOIDING    OF    elections    WHERE    THE    RIGHT    TO 
VOTE    IS    STILL    DENIED 

Section  9(e)  does  not  fully  meet  the  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  any  person  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  under  authority  of  this 
act.  As  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  pointed  out.  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act 
provides  that  imion  elections  are  declared 
void  and  new  elections  are  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor  If 
the  courts  find  that  there  have  been  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law  which  may  have  affected 
the  outcome  of  the  election.  I  support  an 
amendment  to  section  9(e)  which  would  also 
provide  for  the  holding  of  new  elections  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal 
court  where  50  or  more  persons  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Such  a  provision  Is  con- 
tained in  the  Lindsay  bill,  H.R.  4552. 

EXTEND    BILL    TO    COVER    AREAS    WHERE    NEGROES 
ARE    DENIED   THE    VOTE 

I  wsnt  to  associate  myself  completely  with 
the  proposals  that  examiners  will  be  ap- 
pointed In  any  political  subdivision  where 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  Negro  citizens  are 
registered  to  vote  or  where  on  complaint  of 
20  individuals,  the  Department  of  Justice 
determines  that  a  pattern  exists  of  denying 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race.  The 
Congress  must  not  be  put  in  the  untenable 
position,  of  providing  safeguards  against 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote  In  only  certain 
selected  areas  of  the  country.  Racial  dis- 
crimination is  an  evil  which  we  must  work  to 
eliminate  wherever  it  is  found. 

ELIMINATE     REQUIREMENT     OF     APPLYING     FIRST 
TO    LOCAL    VOTING    REGISTRARS 

Tills  bill  is  aimed  at  the  areas  that  the 
President  described  as  having  "systematic 
and  ingenious  dLscrimination."  Under  this 
bill  determinations  will  first  be  made  of  those 
areas  where  the  right  to  vote  has  continu- 
ously been  denied  because  of  race.  Then  the 
Attorney  General  must  find  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  In  those  areas  is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. What  is  the  sense  of  first  determining 
that  the  local  officials  still  refuse  to  conform 
with  the  Intent  of  present  Federal  law  and 


then  requiring  Negroes  to  apply  for  regis- 
tration to  those  local  officials  and  be  refused 
before  we  provide  the  remedy  of  a  Federal 
examiner?  I  strongly  urge  an  amendment  to 
section  5(a)  which  will  allow  a  citizen  to 
apply  directly  to  a  Federal  voting  examiner 
without  any  preliminary  step. 

ABOLISH     THE    POLL     TAX 

How  Ironic  it  would  be  for  us  to  draft  a 
new  Federal  law  to  assure  that  Negroes  can 
be  registered  and  then  have  them  met  by  the 
Federal  examiner  with  the  request  that  they 
pay  $1  or  $2  or  $3  for  the  right  to  vote  under 
our  provisions  of  new  and  effective  guar- 
antees of  the  right  to  vote.  As  stated  in  an 
official  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee In  1942  (77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rept 
No.  1662),  "the  object  of  these  State 
constitutional  conventions  from  which 
emanated  mainly  the  poll  tax  laws,  were 
moved  entirely  and  exclusively  by  a  desire  to 
exclude  the  Negro  from  voting."  As  the  re- 
port further  states,  the  effect  was  also  to 
restrict  the  rights  of  many  whites  to  vote, 
but  this  was  considered  to  be  an  unfortunate 
but  necessary  result  of  excluding  Negroes 
from  the  franchise.  Of  course,  the  poll  tax 
has  b«ien  and  is  being  applied  dlscrimlnately 
to  deprive  Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote.  Even 
if  the  poll  tax  was  applied  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory manner,  It  would  still  violate  the 
15th  amendment,  since  Negroes  as  a  group 
are  almost  half  as  well  off  financially  as  are 
the  rest  of  the  population.  A  poll  tax  con- 
tinues Into  the  future  the  effects  of  past  un- 
constitutional State  action  in  discriminating 
against  Negroes  in  educational  and  economic 
opportunities  which  has  resulted  in  their 
current  economic  status. 

CONCLUSION 

We  should  be  responsive  to  President  John- 
son's request  for  suggestions  of  "ways  and 
means  to  strengthen  this  law  and  to  make  It 
effective."  President  Johnson  has  well  de- 
scribed our  very  difficult  job,  but  also  our 
great  responsibility,  when  he  described  the 
problems  of  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote: 
"Every  device  of  which  human  Ingenuity  Is 
capable  has  been  used  to  deny  this  right." 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  a  bill  that  completely  fulfills  the 
promise  of  President  Johnson's  March  15 
speech  to  once  and  for  all  guarantee  that 
"Every  American  must  have  an  equal  right 
to  vote.  There  Is  no  reason  which  can  excuse 
the  denial  of  that  right."  All  America  awaits 
our  translation  of  the  President's  eloquent 
words  into  the  last  voting  rights  bill  we  will 
ever  need  to  pass.  We  must  not  default  on 
that  promise. 

We  are  here  today  concerned  with  more 
than  Just  a  legal  question;  this  is  also  a 
moral  question  that  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  resolve.  The  course  of  American  his- 
tory will  be  decided  not  just  by  what 
happens  In  the  law  libraries,  but  by  what 
takes  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Congressman — we  pray  to  God  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  don't  fumble. 

Myzell  Sowell, 
President,  Wolvenne  Bar  Association. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

March  1.  1965. 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Wol- 
verine Bar  Association,  may  I  respectfully 
urge  that  you  Impress  upon  yovir  colleagues 
the  compelling  need  for  strengthening  the 
voting  rights  bill  if  It  Is  to  lend  credence  to 
the  American  dream  and  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ise of  President  Johnson's  "emancipating 
proclamation"  of  March  15.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  complete  elimination  of  poll 
taxes,  effective  protections  against  violence 
and  intimidation,  and  extending  coverage 
of  the  bill  to  operate  wherever  Negro  Ameri- 
cans are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  It's  fourth 
down  and  1  yard  to  go  for  the  touchdown 


Detroit,  Mich.. 

March  I,  1965. 
Hon.  John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  council  respectfully  urges  you  to  press 
for  a  voting  rights  bill  that  Is  clear  and 
meaningful  In  Its  intent  and  effect.  We 
believe  that  the  present  proposal  must  be 
strengthened  to  meet  the  promise  of  the 
President's  speech.  Specifically  we  suggest 
the  elimination  of  poll  taxes  and  latitude  for 
the  law  to  operate  wherever  qualified  citizens 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  The  law  must 
protect  potential  voters  against  intimidation 
and  should  take  Into  account  the  ratio  of 
nonwhite  that  are  registered  as  compared 
with  the  total  population  of  a  given  area. 
Further  that  provisions  for  voiding  an  elec- 
tion ought  to  be  included  when  evidence 
that  voting  or  registration  Is  restricted. 

Jewish  Community   Council 
OF  Metropolitan  Detoit, 

Walter  Klein,  Director. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

April  1.  1965. 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  archbishop's  committee  on  human 
relations,  archdiocese  of  Detroit,  believes 
the  voting  rights  bill  must  be  strengthened 
If  it  Is  to  live  up  to  the  promise  of  President 
Johnson's  eloquent  March  15  speech.  We 
refer  specifically  to  the  complete  elimination 
of  poll  taxes,  effective  protections  against  vio- 
lence and  Intimidation  and  extending  cover- 
age of  bin  to  operate  wherever  Negro  Ameri- 
cans are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  There  Is  a 
strong  consensus  throughout  the  Catholic 
population  of  Detroit  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  voting  rights  bill. 

Father  Clement  Kern, 
Most  Holy  Trinity  Parish. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

March  31.  1965. 
Congressman  John  Conyers, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Detroit  branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple would  ask  that  you  demand  the  voter 
registration  bill  now  being  considered  be 
strengthened  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Total  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
requirement  for  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections  as  well  as  in  Federal  elections. 

2.  Removal  from  the  present  bill  the  re- 
quirement that  a  prospective  registrant  apply 
to  a  State  official  before  going  to  Federal  reg- 
istrar or  examiner  to  register. 

3.  Bring  the  entire  county  under  the  cover- 
age of  the  registrar  or  examiner  provisions  of 
the  bill  if  persons  have  been  wrongfully 
denied  the  right  to  vote. 

4.  Maximum  Federal  protection  for  regis- 
tered voters  and  prospective  registrants 
6.galnst  economic  and  physical  Intimidation 
and  coercion  by  making  these  acts  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

Sincerely, 
Rev.  James  E.  Wadswoeth.  Jr., 

President. 

ROBEBT  R,  TINDAL, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Detboit,  Mich., 

March  31, 1965. 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Cannon  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  of  the  First  Congressional  District  urge 
you  to  press  now  for  full  freedom  to  vote  by 
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Negroes  and  all  America.  We  want  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  poll  tax  blight  and 
establish  protective  procedures  to  vote  with- 
out Intimidation  and  violence. 

Mark  Stepp. 
Chairman.  First  Congressional  District 
Democratic  Party. 

Detroit,  Mich.. 

March  31. 1965. 
Representative  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Wa.thiugton.  D.C.: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  citizens 
of  this  country  have  been  purposefully 
denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  correction 
to  this  situation  rests  with  the  passage  of 
strong  Federr.l  law  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  Intervene  when  citizens  are 
denied  the  constitutional  right  to  vote.  As 
moderator  of  the  Presbrtery  of  Detroit. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  I  urge  you  to  do 
all  within  your  power  to  see  that  such  a 
strong  Federal  voting  registration  bill  be 
passed  quickly. 

Rev.  R.XYMOND  SWAftTZBACK. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

-March  31,1965. 
John  Conters,  Jr., 
Cannon  House  OSice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Yesterday  the  remains  of  Viola  Liuzzo  were 
laid  to  rest  In  a  Detroit  cemetery.  Although 
she  Is  gone  the  vivid  memory  of  her  courage- 
ous struggle  lives  on  in  the  minds  of  all 
decent  minded  citizens  who  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  establish  full  equality  for 
all.  The  trem.endous  wave  of  support  for  the 
catise  of  freedom  demonstrates  that  the  ma- 
Joritv  of  American  sentiment  Is  behind  the 
President's  proposed  legl.slation  to  abolish 
poll  taxes  and  provide  effective  protection 
aeainst  violence  and  intimidation.  Negro 
Americans  must  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
register  and  vote.  Be  assured  that  you  will 
be  speaking  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  your  constituency  in  supporting  such 
legislation. 

Nelson  Jack  Edwards, 
Executive  Board  Member-at-Large,  In- 
ternational Union,  UAW. 


week,  yet  millions  of  Americans  are  denied 
this  right.  How  much  longer  before  this 
right  becomes  a  reality? 

Mississippi  State  Conference  NAACP 
BraKches, 

Ch.\rles  Evers,  Field  Director. 

Aaron  E.  Henry,  President. 


Detroit.  Mich.. 

March  31, 1965. 
Representative  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washingto7i,  D.C.: 

Over  10,000  Detroiters  gathered  together 
on  March  8  to  voice  their  concern  for 
adequate  Federal  voter  registration  law. 
Over  300  went  to  Washington  on  March  12 
to  tell  their  Representatives  this  concern. 
Our  country  needs  such  a  law  as  now  before 
Congress.  Our  country  demrnds  such  a  law 
to  insure  constitutional  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens.   Please  do  all  you  can  to  speedily  pass 

such  a  k'W. 

Robert  A.  Hoppe. 
Director.  Commission  on  Race  and  Cul- 
tural Relations,  Metrcrpolitan  Detroit 
Council  of  Churches. 


school  and  local  government  level  a  con- 
necting link  between  Federal  policy  and 
its  understanding,  lav.'s  and  their  appli- 
cation, Federal  programs  and  their  uti- 
lization. 

I  urge  that  we  grant  these  benefits  to 
our  schools  and  local  governments  by 
passing  this  bill. 


Jackson,  Miss., 

March  31. 1965. 
Congressman  John  Conyers, 
Houf.e  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  you  are 
to  testify  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
that  Is  now  before  Congress.  While  this  is  a 
good  bill,  we  would  like  to  convey  to  you  and 
ask  you  to  convey  to  the  committee,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  Negro  citizens  of  Mississippi 
this  bill  does  not  nearly  go  far  enough.  The 
bill  must  be  strengthened  in  several  areas. 

(1)  Elimination  of  poll  tax  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  voting  in  State  and  local  elections 
is  very  necessary.  The  poll  tax  is  a  great 
deterrent  to  the  ability  of  Negro  citizens  to 
vote.  Poll  tax  is  manipulated  by  State  offi- 
cials to  continue  to  deny  the  right  of  thou- 
sands of  Negro  citizens. 

(2)  The  bill  must  provide  for  the  right  to 
vote  for  all  citizens,  as  long  as  one  citizen 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  is  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  America  Is  not  guaranteeing 
equal  protection  of  the  law  to  every  citizen. 

( 3 )  If  the  bill  Is  to  be  truly  effective,  there 
must  be  a  provision  to  protect  citizens  who 
go  down  to  register  to  vote,  from  police 
brutality,  intimidations,  and  economic  re- 
prisals. The  city,  county,  and  State  should 
be  made  financially  liable  for  civil  damages 
in  the  event  violence  or  any  form  of  Intimi- 
dation is  directed  against  prospective  voters. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States  of  America  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  vote,  is  95  years  old  this 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  will  provide, 
upon  request  from  the  duly  authorized 
person  or  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, one  free  copy  of  each  publication 
that  our  Federal  Govermnent  prints.  At 
present  there  is  no  program  by  which  our 
educational  institutions  and  our  State 
and  local  governments  may  have  access 
to  even  one  copy  of  Federal  publications 
without  co.st. 

This  bill  will  enable  our  schools  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  more  informed  curriculum 
of  governmental  education  in  order  that 
they  may  better  comprehend  their  gov- 
eiTiment's  policies,  laws,  and  programs. 
The  Federal  Government  will  be  served 
by  the  wider  dissemination  of  the  pub- 
lished advice  and  policy  of  its  agencies. 
State,  county,  and  city  governments  and 
mmiicipalities  will  be  able  to  benefit 
from  a  better  Federal-local  governmental 
coordination  through  Federal  informa- 
tion made  available  under  this  bill. 

We  presently  have  a  governmental 
courtesy  among  governments  whereby 
the  elimination  of  fees  provides  a  reci- 
procity of  information,  now  let  us  have 
an  educational  and  Federal-local  cour- 
tesy between  our  Federal  and  local  Gov- 
ernments and  between  our  educational 
institutions  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

By  making  available  one  single  free 
copy  of  Federal  ^gijblications  to  each  in- 
stitute of  higher  education  and  each 
State,  coxmty,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment, we  will  be  implementing  on  our 
Federal  aid  to  our  schools  and  contrib- 
uting an  invaluable  source  of  informa- 
tion to  our  schools  and  local  govern- 
ments to  which  they  do  not  now  have 
access.    This  bill    will   provide   on   the 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PACII ITIES  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  H.R.  6999,  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  grants  and  loan  funds  to  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  of  veterinary  med- 
icine. 

H.R.  6999  would  authorize  $2  million 
per  year  in  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of 
veterinary  medical  personnel.  Further, 
it  would  authorize  $15  million  per  year 
for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  in 
that  same  period. 

Equally  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6999  authorizes  $2.56  rnillinn  for  student 
loan  funds  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 
At  first  blush,  it  would  seem  unUkely 
that  an  urban  Congressman  would  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  assist  the  education  of  vet- 
erinarians. We  tend  to  associate  the 
work  of  the  veterinarian  with  our  rural 
farm  communities. 

The  truth  is  that  every  American  has 
a  stake  in  the  availability  of  well-trained 
veterinarians.  Over  100  diseases,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  transmissible  to  men  from 
animals,  from  both  domestic  pets  and 
farm  animals.  However,  instances  of 
this  transmission  are  rare  only  because 
the  necessary  precautions  have  been 
taken  by  private  veterinarians  and  those 
employed  with  State  and  local  public 
health  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Veterinarians  are  needed  for  medical 
research,  teaching,  and  even  space  explo- 
ration. Further,  the  safety  of  our  drugs 
cannot  be  guaranteed  without  extensive 
preliminary  testing  on  animals.  Many 
people  lead  normal  lives  today,  for  ex- 
ample, because  extensive  research  was 
done  with  animals  to  make  insulin  safe 
for  human  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  100  people 
died  when  "elixir  of  sulfanilamide"  was 
released  in  1937  without  proper  prelim- 
inary animal  testing. 

Veterinarians  are  clearly  essential  to 
our  country.  Yet,  a  report  published  by 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation estimates  a  shortage  by  1980  of 
7,000  to  10.000  trained  veterinarians  at 
the  present  rate  of  graduation.  Bight 
now  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  525  veterinarians  are  needed 
at  the  State  and  local  government  level. 
The  18  schools  offering  veterinary 
training  in  the  United  States  are  already 
overcrowded.    We,  are,  therefore,  faced 
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with  three  choices — we  may  chose  to  lack 
sufficient  veterinary  personnel  at  our 
own  peril ;  we  may  overcrowd  present  fa- 
cilities and  risk  declining  quality  in  edu- 
cation; or  we  may  pass  this  bill  to  ex- 
pand educational  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  text  of  H.R. 
6999: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterinary  Med- 
ical Educational  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1965". 

National  Advisory  Council 
Sec.  2.  Section  725  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   (relating   to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  for  Health  Pro- 
fessions) is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section,  strike  out  "sixteen"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "seventeen"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section (a),  (A)  strike  out  "eight"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "nine",  and  (B)  strike 
out  "or  the  public  health  professions"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  public  health  pro- 
fessions, or  veterinary  medicine"; 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (a),  strike  out  "or  schools  of  public 
health"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "schools 
of  public  health  or  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine"; 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  of  such  section. 
Insert  "and  part  A  of  title  IX"  after  "this 
part";  and 

(c)  In  subsection  (c)  of  such  section, 
strike  out  "this  part"  (wherever  It  appears 
therein)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this  part 
or  part  A  of  title  IX". 

Grants  for  Veterinary  Medical  Teaching 
Facilities 

Sec  3.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  VIII  thereof 
(42  U.S.C.,  ch.  6A)  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    IX TRAINING    OF    VETERINARY      MEDICAL 

PERSONNEL 

"Part  A — Grants  for  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  for  veterinary  medical  per- 
sonnel 

"Declaration  of  Policy 

"Sec  901.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  (1)  Increased  demand  for 
veterinary  services  and  research  necessitates 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  existing 
educational  facilities  for  the  training  of 
veterinary  medical  personnel,  and  (2)  stead- 
ily increasing  tuition  fees  and  increasing 
contributions  from  private  citizens,  State 
appropriations  and  funds  from  the  veteri- 
nary medical  profession  itself  have  proven 
insufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  capital 
funds  required  fcr  such  expansion  and 
improvement. 

"(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  fcr  construction  of 
veterinary  medical  teaching  facilities  for 
our  public  and  nonprofit  veterinary  medical 
schools,  thus  insuring  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  an  adequate  number  of  properly 
qualified  and  trained  veterinarians. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  902.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  over  a  period  of  three 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing amounts — 

"(1)  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1965,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  assist 
in  the  replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of 
veterinary  medical  personnel;  and 


"(2)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1965,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  new  or  expanded  teax;h- 
Ing  facilities  for  the  training  of  veterinary 
medical  personnel. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Approval  of  Applications 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  No  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  part  may  be  approved  unless  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Surgeon  General  prior  to 
July  1,  1967. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  any  facility 
under  this  part,  the  applicant  must  be  (A) 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  school  of  veteri- 
nary medicine,  and  (B)  accredited  by  a  recog- 
nized body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
piu-pose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
except  that  a  new  school  which  (by  reason 
of  no,  or  insufficient,  period  of  operation)  is 
not,  at  the  time  of  application  for  a  grant 
to  construct  a  facility  under  this  part,  eligi- 
ble for  accreditation  by  such  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies,  shall  be  deemed  accredited 
for  purposes  of  this  part  if  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  finds,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies, 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
school  will,  upon  completion  of  such  facility, 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies. 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
only  if  the  application  therefore  is  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  his  determina- 
tion that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility 
conditions  set  forth  in  subsection   (b); 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  asstirances  that  (A) 
for  not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion 
of  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  teaching  of  veterinary 
medical  personnel,  (B)  sufficient  funds  will 
be  available  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  facility,  (O 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available  when  con- 
struction is  completed,  for  effective  use  of 
the  facility  for  the  training  for  which  it  is 
constructed,  and  (D)  in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication for  construction  to  expand  the 
training  capacity  of  an  existing  school  of 
veterinary  medicine,  the  first-year  enrollment 
at  such  school  during  the  first  full  school 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  construction 
and  for  each  of  the  next  nine  school  years 
thereafter  will  exceed  the  average  first-year 
enrollment  at  such  school  for  the  five  full 
school  years  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
application  is  made  by  at  least  5  per  cen- 
tum of  such  highest  first-year  enrollment. 

"(3)  (A)  in  the  caise  of  an  application  for 
a  grant  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  section  902(a),  such  applica- 
tion is  for  aid  in  construction  which  will  re- 
place or  rehabilitate  facilities  of,  or  used  by, 
an  existing  school  of  veterinary  medicine 
which  are  so  obsolete  as  to  require  the  school 
to  curtail  substantially  either  its  enrollment 
or  the  quality  of  the  training  provided,  or 
(B)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause 
(2)  of  section  902(a),  such  application  is 
for  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  new  school  of 
veterinary  medicine,  or  construction  which 
will  expand  the  training  capacity  of  an  exist- 
ing school  of  veterinary  medicine; 

"(4)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  relating  to  mini- 
mum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment; and 

"(5)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  construction  of  the  facility  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 


amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  clause, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Ntimbered  14  of  1950  (15 
P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

Before  approving  or  disapproving  an  applica- 
tion under  this  part,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  secure  the  advice  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  for  Health  Pro- 
fessions established  by  section  725  (herein- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory" 
Council") . 

"(d)  In  considering  applications  for  grants, 
the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  take  into  account — 

"(1)(A)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  existing  fa- 
cilities of,  or  u-sed  by,  a  school,  the  relative 
need  for  such  replacement  or  rehabllitBtion 
to  prevent  curtailment  of  the  school's  en- 
rollment or  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
the  training  provided  by  the  school,  and  the 
relative  size  of  any  such  curtailment  and  its 
effect  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
opportunities  for  training  (giving  due  con- 
sideration to  population,  available  veteri- 
narians, and  available  resources  in  various 
areas  of  the  Nation  for  training  veteri- 
narians ) ;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  new 
school  or  for  expansion  of  the  facilities  of, 
or  used  by,  an  existing  school,  and  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  facilities  in  ex- 
panding the  capacity  for  the  training  of  first- 
year  students  of  veterinary  medicine  (or,  in 
tlie  case  of  a  tv/o-year  school  which  is  ex- 
panding to  a  four-year  school,  expanding  the 
capacity  for  four-year  training  of  students  of 
veterinary  medicine),  and  in  promoting  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  op- 
portunities for  such  training  (giving  con- 
sideration to  the  factors  mentioned  above  in 
subparagraph  (A));  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  in  a  State 
which  has  in  existence  a  State  planning 
agency,  or  which  participates  in  a  regional 
or  other  interstate  planning  agency,  described 
in  section  909,  the  relationship  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  construction  or  training  pro- 
gram which  is  being  developed  by  such 
agency  with  respect  to  such  State  and.  If 
such  agency  has  reviewed  such  application, 
any  comment  thereon  submitted  by  such 
agency. 

"Amount  of  Grant:  Pa3rments 

"Sec.  904.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amount  of  any  grant 
under  this  part  shall  be  such  amount  as 
the  Surgeon  General  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council;  except  that  (A)  in  the  case 
of  a  project  for  a  new  school,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  new  facilities  for  an  ex- 
isting school  in  cases  where  such  facilities 
are  of  particular  importance  in  providing  a 
major  expansion  of  training  capacity,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations, 
such  amount  may  not  exceed  662,3  per 
centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construction, 
as  determined  by  the  Surgeon  General,  of 
such  project;  (B)  in  the  case  of  any  other 
grant,  such  amount  may  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construc- 
tion, as  so  determined,  of  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  is  made. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
upon  application  of  any  veterinary  medical 
school,  a  grant  of  not  more  than  $25,000 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
initial  plans  with  estimates  for  proposed 
new  construction. 

"(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  part,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  reserve,  from  any  appropriation  avail- 
able therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant  as 
determined  under  sutwection  (a):  the 
amount  so  reserved  may  be  paid  in  advance 
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or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  de- 
termine. The  Surgeon  General's  reservation 
of  any  amount  under  this  section  may  be 
amended  by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an 
amendment  of  the  application  or  upon  re- 
vision of  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
of  the  facility. 

"(CI  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  part,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  cost  of  construction  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  ap-  - 
plicant  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  ob- 
taining, with  respect  to  the  construction 
which  is  to  be  financed  In  part  by  grants 
authorized  under  this  part,  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  required  to 
be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such  other 
Federal  grant. 

"Recapture  of  Payments 

"Sec.  905.  If,  within  ten  years  after  com-  '' 
pletion  of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
school, 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  teaching  purposes  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed (unless  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  regulations,  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  from  the  obligation  to 
do  so),  or 

"(c)  the  facility  is  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitleji  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  Is  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  facility, 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  906.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)  The  term  'Advisory  Council'  means 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
for  Health  Professions  established  by  section 
725: 

"(2)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction'  include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  the  expansion  of  existing 
buildings,  and  remodeling,  replacement,  ren- 
ovation, major  repair  (to  the  extent  per- 
mitted bv  regulations) .  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  including  architects'  fees,  but 
not  including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
or  offsltc  improvements,  and  (B)  initial 
equipment  of  new  buildings  and  of  the  ex- 
panded, remodeled,  repaired,  renovated,  or 
altered  part  of  existing  buildings;  but  such 
terms  shall  not  include  the  construction  or 
cost  of  construction  of  so  much  of  any  fa- 
cility as  is  used  or  is  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship: 

"(3)  The  term  'nonprofit  school'  means  a 
school  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
corporations  or  associations  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual;  and 

"(4)  The  terms  'school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine' and  'veterinary  medical  school'  mean  a 
school  or  college  providing  training  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

"Noninterference  with  Administration  of 
Institutions 

"Sec.  907.  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  depart- 
ment,   agency,   oflScer,   or   employee   of  the 


United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  impose  any  re- 
quirement with  respect  to.  the  personnel, 
curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  institution. 

"Regulations 

"Sec.  908.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  pre- 
scribe general  regulations  for  this  part  cov- 
ering the  eligibility  of  Institutions,  the  order 
of  priority  in  approving  applications,  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  approving  appli- 
cations, determinations  of  the  amounts  of 
grants,  and  minimum  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  for  various  types  of 
institutions. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  other  regulations  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

"Technical  Assistance 

"Sec.  909.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  and  to  further  the  development  of 
State,  or  joint,  or  coordinated  regional  or 
other  interstate  planning  of  programs  for 
relieving  shortages  of  training  capacity  in 
the  field  of  veterinary  medicine  through  con- 
structing teaching  facilities,  providing  ade- 
quate financial  support  for  schools,  or  other- 
wise, the  Sxirgeon  General  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  consulta- 
tive services  to  State  or  Interstate  planning 
agencies  established  for  such  puvpobcj. 

"Part  B — Student  loans 

"Loan  Agreements 

"Sec.  920.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreenaent  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  student  loan  fund 
in  accordance  with  this  part  with  any  public 
or  other  nonprofit  school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine (as  defined  in  section  906)  which  is  lo- 
cated in  a  State  and  accredited  as  provided 
in  section  903(b)  (B). 

"(b)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  provide  for  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  by  the  school; 

"(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  the  fund  of 
(A)  the  amounts  allocated  under  this  part 
to  the  school  by  the  Secretary,  (B)  an  addi- 
tional amount  from  other  sources  equal  to 
not  less  than  one-ninth  of  amounts  deposited 
pursuant  to  clause  (A),  (C)  collections  of 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  made  from 
the  fund,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings  of  the 
fund; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  fund  shall  be  used 
only  for  loans  to  students  of  the  school  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  and  for  costs 
of  collection  of  such  loans  and  interest  there- 
on; 

"(4)  provide  that  loans  may  be  made  from 
such  fund  only  to  students  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  at  the  school  leading 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine, 
and  that  while  the  agreement  remains  in  ef- 
fect no  such  student  who  has  attended  such 
school  before  July  1.  1967,  shall  receive  a  loan 
from  a  loan  fund  established  under  section 
204  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958;  and 

"(5)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"Loan  Provisions 

"Sec.  921.  (a)  Loans  from  a  loan  fund  es- 
tablished under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
$2,000  for  any  student  for  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent.  In  the  granting  of  such 
loans,  a  school  shall  give  preference  to  per- 
sons who  enter  as  first-year  students  after 
June  30,  1964. 

"(b)  Any  such  loans  shall  be  made  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  school  may 


determine,  but  may  be  made  only  to  a  stu- 
dent in  need  of  the  amount  thereof  to  pur- 
sue a  full-time  course  of  study  at  the  school 
leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

"(c)  Such  loans  shall  be  repayable  in 
equal  or  graduated  periodic  installments 
(with  the  right  of  the  borrower  to  accelerate 
repayment)  over  the  ten-year  period  which 
begins  three  years  after  the  student  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  a 
school  of  veterinary  medicine,  excluding 
from  such  ten-year  period  all  periods  (up  to 
three  years)  of  (1)  active  duty  performed  by 
the  borrower  as  a  member  of  a  imiformed 
service,  or  (2)  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

"(d)  The  liability  to  repay  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  such  loan  and  accriied  Interest 
thereon  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of 
the  borrower,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  he  has  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

"(e)  Such  loans  shall  bear  interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  computed 
only  for  periods  during  which  the  loan  is 
repayable,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum,  or  the  going  Federal  rate  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made,  whichever  rate  is  the 
greater.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'going  Federal  rate'  means  the  rate  of 
Interest  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
specifies  during  June  of  each  year  for  pur- 
poses of  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  the  next  July  1,  determined  by 
estimating  the  average  yield  to  maturity,  on 
the  basis  of  dally  closing  market  quotations 
or  prices  during  the  preceding  May  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  a  maturity  date  of 
fifteen  or  more  years  from  the  first  day  of 
such  month  of  May,  and  by  rounding  off 
such  estimated  average  annual  yield  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(f)  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  part 
without  security  or  endorsement,  except  that 
If  the  borrower  Is  a  minor  and  the  note  or 
other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create 
a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or  en- 
dorsement may  be  required. 

"(g)  No  note  or  other  evidence  of  a  loan 
made  under  this  part  may  be  transferred  or 
assigned  by  the  school  making  the  loan  ex- 
cept that,  if  the  borrower  transfers  to  an- 
other school  participating  in  the  program 
under  this  part,  such  note  or  other  evidence 
of  a  loan  may  be  transferred  to  such  other 
school. 

"(h)  Where  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan,  or 
Interest,  is  canceled  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  school  an  amount 
equal  to  the  school's  proportionate  share  of 
the  canceled  portion,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  922.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  this  part 
$510,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  $1,020,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  $1,540,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  students  who  have  re- 
ceived a  loan  for  any  academic  year  ending 
before  July  1,  1967,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education.  Sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  allotted  among 
loan  funds  at  schools  which  have  establislied 
loan  funds  under  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  schools  with  which 
he  has  In  effect  agreements  under  this  part 
must  file  applications  for  allotments  to  their 
loan  funds. 
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"(2)  If  the -total  of  the  amounts  requested 
for  uny  fiscal  year  in  such  applications  ex- 
ceeds the  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
part  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  allotment  to  the 
loan  fund  of  each  such  school  shall  be  re- 
duced by  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
smaller:  (A)  the  amount  requested  in  Its 
application,  or  (B)  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amounts  appropriated 
as  tlTie  number  of  students  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  enrolled  in  such  school  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  estimated 
total  number  of  students  in  all  such  schools 
during  such  year.  Amounts  remaining  after 
allotment  under  the  preceding  sentence 
among  schools  whose  applications  requested 
more  than  the  amounts  so  allotted  to  their 
loan  funds,  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  total  allotted 
to  any  such  school's  loan  fund  from  exceed- 
ing the  total  so  requested  by  It. 

"(3)  Allotments  to  a  loan  fund  of  a  school 
shall  be  paid  to  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
installments  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  result  In  unnecessary  accumulations 
in  the  loan  fund  at  such  school. 

"Distribution  of  Assets  From  Loan  Funds 

"Sec.  923.  (a)  After  June  30,  1970,  and  not 
later  than  September  30,  1970,  there  shall  be 
a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
loan  fund  established  under  this  part  by 
each  school  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  first  be  paid  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1970.  as  the  total  amount  of  the  allotments 
to  such  fund  by  the  Secretary  under  this  part 
bears  to  the  total  amounts  in  such  fund  de- 
rived from  such  allotments  and  from  funds 
deposited  therein  pursuant  to  section  920 
(b)(2)(B). 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  school. 

"(b)  After  September  30,  1970.  each  school 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  made  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part  shall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary, not  less  often  than  quarterly,  the 
snme  proportionate  share  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  school  after  June  30,  1970,  In 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  on  loans 
made  from  the  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  as  was  determined 
for  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a). 

"Loans  to  Schools 

"Sec.  924.  Upon  application  by  any  school 
with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  may  make  a  loan 
to  such  school  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
to  finance  deposits  requird  by  section  920(b) 
(2)  (B)  in  a  loan  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreement.  Such  loan  may  be  made 
only  if  the  school  shows  it  is  unable  to  secure 
such  funds  upon  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions from  non-Federal  sources.  Loans 
made  under  this  section  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of 
the  funds  to  the  Treasury,  (2)  the  cost  of 
administering  this  section,  and  (3)  probable 
losses. 

"Administrative  Provisions 

"Sec.  925.  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  mod- 
ifications of  agreements  or  loans  made  under 
this  part,  and  may  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand  of 
the  United  States  arising  or  acquired  tmder 
this  part." 

Technical  Amendments 
Sec.   4.  Section    1    of   the    Public   Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Short  -ntle 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  IX,  Inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act'  ". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682), 
as  amended.  Is  ftu-ther  amended  by  renum- 


bering title  IX  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  as  title  X,  and  by  re- 
numbering sections  901  through  914  (as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) , 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1001 
through  1014,  respectively. 


WIFE  OF  MILLIONAIRE  SPURS  AID 
TO  NEEDY  STUDENTS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
27  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  con- 
tains an  article  entitled,  "Wife  of  Million- 
aire Spurs  Aid  to  Needy  Students,"  which 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

This  article  outlines  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Gaston — director  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Business  College 
in  Birmingham,  Ala. — on  H.R.  3220  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Mrs.  Gaston  is  also  the  wife  of  well- 
known  Negro  leader,  A.  G.  Gaston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
these  are  the  same  Gastons  on  whose 
property  the  Selma-to-Montgomery 
marchers  camped  one  night,  and  in  whose 
funeral  home  a  bomb  was  planted  and 
found  just  a  week  ago.  Their  courage  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights  is  not  limited  to 
that  alone,  but  extends  to  their  entire 
way  of  life. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House  that 
Mrs.  Gaston  will  again  appear  before  an 
Education  subcommittee  next  week.  In 
this  instance,  however,  she  will  testify  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  bill 
under  consideration  will  be  H.R.  6468 — 
the  National  Vocational-  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  is  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  urgently  needed  pieces  of 
legislation  before  the  Congress.  It  is  in- 
tended to  provide  loan  insurance  for  a 
group  of  students  largely  ignored  and 
often  underestimated.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  about  students  attending  post- 
secondary  business,  trade,  and  technical 
schools. 

Recent  emphasis  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  college  student.  The  trend 
now  is  for  everyone  to  aspire  to  a  college 
degree.  This  is  not  only  unrealistic,  but 
it  is  absolute  folly.  To  say  that  this  great 
and  prosperous  Nation  only  has  need  for 
college  graduates  is  to  deny  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  many  tradesmen,  techni- 
cians, and  business  aids — products  of  the 
schools  in  question — who  have  substan- 
tially contributed,  and  will  continue  to 
contribute,  to  our  very  greatness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  not 
only  consider  the  following  article  about 
Mrs.  Gaston,  but  to  consider  the  bill  H.R. 
6468.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  may  come  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  near  future. 


The  Courier  article  follows  in  full: 
[From-the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Mar.  27,  1965] 
Wife  of  Millionaire  Spurs  Aid  to  Needy 
Students — Mrs.  A.  G.  Gaston  Asks  Con- 
gress To  Pass  Bill — Grads  of  Her  School 
Have  Found  Success 

Washington,  D.C. — In  seeking  congres- 
sional support  of  a  student  loan  bill  that 
would  aid  those  in  business  school,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Gaiton  disclosed  that  graduates  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Business  College  op- 
erated by  her  and  her  husband  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  are  employed  in  five-sixths  of  the 
Negro  businesses  throughout  the  South. 

In  a  forceful  appearance  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
of  which  Congressman  Adam  Powell  is  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Gaston,  who  is  the  wife  of  the 
well-known  millionaire,  pleaded  for  enact- 
ment of  part  B,  title  IV,  of  H.R.  3220.  Other 
speakers  from  the  United  Business  School 
Association  appeared,  also,  and  spoke  of  the 
need  of  Government-sponsored  student  loans 
which,  presently,  are  restricted  to  those  in 
4-year  colleges. 

Tracing  the  development  of  the  A.  G. 
Gaston  enterprise,  Mrs.  Gaston,  who  Is  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  school,  said  that 
it  was  born  out  of  need  to  service  her  hus- 
band's insurance  firm,  in  1939,  with  white- 
collar  workers.  Since  that  time,  she  related. 
more  than  8,000  students  have  been  gradu- 
ated, and  the  current  enrollment  Is  360, 
with  a  well-trained  faculty  of  20. 

"I  wish  to  point  out  here,"  she  declared, 
"that  we  have  only  scratched  the  stirface  of 
our  potential.  My  husband  and  I  have  the 
facilities  for  training  ambitious  youths,  but 
the  amount  we  can  do  is  limited.  A  finan- 
cial boost  to  the  ambitions  of  these  people 
would  be  a  credit  to  our  society." 

In  her  congressional  statement,  Mrs.  Gas- 
ton pointed  out  that  their  school  has  been 
one  of  the  few  training  Negro  youths  for 
white-collar  employment  as  accountants, 
clerks,  secretaries,  general  office  workers  and 
IBM  machine  operators  in  the  South.  When 
World  War  II  started,  she  testified,  56  of 
their  trained  graduates  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington in  answer  to  a  distress  call  from  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Even  now,  she  said,  many  of  her  present 
students  found  it  a  strain  on  their  family's 
purses  to  enroll.  Last  year,  one-third  of  700 
wiio  made  applications  couldn't  enter  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  pay  just  the  first 
quarter  of  tuition,  while  another  one-third 
paid  on  the  installment  plan. 

In  closing,  she  pleaded  with  comrnittee 
members  who,  later,  said  they  were  impressed 
with  her  presentation,  that  they  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  pass  the  bill  before 
them.  The  student  loan  program  for  busi- 
ness college  enroUees,  she  asserted,  will  be 
of  immediate  assistance  for  Negro  youths  in 
the  South  for  years  to  come. 

As  Mrs.  Gaston  spoke  and,  later,  was  ques- 
tioned by  committee  members,  sitting  in  the 
front  row  of  spectators  was  her  husband, 
proudly  beaming  at  his  wife's  first  congres- 
sional appearance.  He  Is  rated  one  of  the 
few  Negro  millionaires  in  the  South,  and  has 
worked,  unceasingly,  for  civil  rights  causes. 
Tlie  business  couple,  both,  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  UBS  A  leadership. 

Both  Congressmen  John  Brademas,  of  In- 
diana, and  Robert  Griffin,  of  Michigan,  told 
Mrs.  Gaston  they  were  "Impressed"  with  the 
"human  advances"  achieved  at  her  school. 
Mr.  Brademas  said  that  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Gaston's  contributions  in 
the  insurance  field. 

Richard  A.  Pulton,  general  counsel  and 
executive  director  of  the  UBSA,  who  accom- 
panied her  to  the  hearings,  said  that  the  or- 
ganization is  an  integrated  one,  with  a  mem- 
bership exceeding  500. 
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111  a  joint  statement,  Walter  J.  Tribbey, 
president  of  UBSA,  and  Prentiss  Carnell,  on 
;iu  Aib.-iuy,  N.Y.,  business  school,  urged  Fed- 
eral ;;icl"for  students  who  aren'i  college 
bound.  They  s.iid  the  role  of  the  business 
school  fultllis  the  major  requirements  of  col- 
leges, by  thtir  higli  quality  standiixds  of  spe- 
cialized education. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  utianimous  coiisent,  permission  to 
address  tlie  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  1  horn',  on  April  6; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
April  6.  1965. 

Mr.  LiUDSAV.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pcnn.^ylvania,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Farbstsin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT',  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciN^3Ki.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

^.r.  WioNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydlek',  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise an-d  exiend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morse  (.at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydief.',  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  exiend  his  remarks  and  include 
extrraieous  matter, 

Mr.  Haxka  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farjjsley),  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
April  6. 


EliTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brademas  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan)  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnsley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  5,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

848.  A  ccnimunlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreisn  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926, 
as  amended"  (H.  Doc.  No.  133);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

840.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  set 
forth  in  the  budget  fcr  fiscal  year  19d6  and 
a  proposed  provision  for  the  Department  of 
the  Inter'.or  ^H.  Doc.  No.  134);  to  the  Com- 
!nitt3e  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  president  and  na- 
tional executive  director,  Girl  Scouts  qf  the 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  the 
15th  Annual  Report  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  Slates  of  ..\merica,  piu-suant  lo  sec- 
tion 7  ox"  the  aco  of  March  16,  1950,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  272  of  August  14, 
1953  (H.  Doc.  No.  135) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

851.  A  leitor  frcm  tiie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  of  the  scope  of 
the  1964  conservation  ret.erve  program,  ptu-- 
suc^nt  to  section  lC8c  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  (7  use  1832(c));  to  the  Committee 
on  A':;riculture. 

-852.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Indtistrial  Reserve,  pursuant  to  section 
12  of  the  National  Industrial  KeservO  Act  of 
1949,  Public  Law  883,  80th  Congi-css;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  1964,  pursuant  to  the 
Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
ConunlESioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  compensation  for 
overtime  woric  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  costs  incurred  in  the  procure- 
ment of  ball  powder  for  .30  caliber  blank  am- 
munition from  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.,  East  Alton,  111.,  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  excessive  allocation  of  costs  of 
streets  and  roads  to  the  Queensgate  I  urban 
renewal  project,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  an  ap- 
plication to  the  department  from  the  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.,  for  refund  of  excess  oil 
royalties  (barging  costs)  paid  on  lease  OCS- 
0474,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  president.  National 
Safety  Council,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
council  for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  Public  Law  83-259;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


859.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlae 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  a  settlement  of  certain  indebt- 
edness of  Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  payments  resulting 
from  the  settlement  for  a  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchange  program";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  ANU  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  ol 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa^ :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  106  of  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  Individuals  who  incur 
a  disability  in  line  of  duty  during  certain 
service  ohall  be  entitled  to  certain  veterans' 
bcneilts;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
216) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  314.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  rclating"'to  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
and  to  cases  where  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  217). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  273.  Resolution  to  grant  addi- 
tional travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  218).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  219) .  Referred  Lo  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  6622.  A  bill  to  exempt 
the  postal  field  service  from  section  1310  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1952; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  220).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey ;  Joint  Com- 
m'ttee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  221.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  1^8 
printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorise 
an  increase  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  quota  of  the  United  States;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  222) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STEED :  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  7060.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
"purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
223).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  7028.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians,  Montana,  for 
certain  lands  embraced  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
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for  the  validation  of  titles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.7029.  A  bin  to  permit  a  State  to  In- 
crease the  mileage  of  Its  Federal-aid  primary 
system  when  provision  is  made  for  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  75  percent  there- 
of; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  water  as- 
£es.'.ments  levied  by  Irrigation  ditch  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

K.R.  7031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DULSXI: 

H.R.  7032.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provlGlcns 
of  Ir.v--  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Pop;t- 
mnster  General,  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  of  rates  of 
postage  on  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other 
purpc,~ps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

IIJl.  7033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18.  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attcndirig 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 

H.R.  7034.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
Essl.'Stance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Pcrceg  during  the  induction  period; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Vc-trrnns'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mrs.  GRTFPITHS : 

H.R.  7035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  long-established  duty-free 
reciprocity  with  Canada  in  tl-.e  case  ofparts 
for  farm  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  IIALPERN: 

K.R  7036.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
health  benefits  program  and  an  extended 
program  of  medical  rssistance,  to  increase 
benefits  tinder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 

K.R.  7037..  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  tiie 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  7038.  A  bill  to  authorize  tv;o  profes- 
sional legislative  arsistants  for  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  frcm  Puerto  Rico;  to  the 
Committea  on  House  Administr.ition. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

H.R.  7039.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Mill  Creek  in 
Grand  County,  Utah,  In  the  interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KREBS : 

II.R.  7040.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  In- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to 
improve  the  finai:ciJig  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.R.  7041.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
relating  to  housing  In  order  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families  In  urban  and 


rural  areas,  to  provide  standards  for  deter- 
mining just  compensatioxi  In  eminent  do- 
main proceedings,  and  for  other  ptuposes; 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  7042.  A  bin  to  amend  section  402(d) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  and  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  In  order 
to  require  that  imported  woven  labels  must 
have  woven  into  them  the  name  of  the 
country  where  woven;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  AL'iCHEN: 

H.R.  7044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  CoUimbla. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 

H.R.  7045.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide,  as  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  computing  benefits,  for  drop- 
ping out  of  an  individual's  wage  record  the 
6  years  1951  through  1956  instead  of  dropping 
out  his  5  years  of  lowest  earnings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7C46.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  for  bene- 
fit computation  purposes,  a  man's  insured 
status  and  average  monthly  wage  will  be 
figtired  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cutoff'  (the 
same  as  is  presently  done  in  the  case  of 
women);  to  the  Committee  on  W^ays  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

II.R.  7047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  ar'..icles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  7048.  A  bill  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  7049.  A  bin  to  allow  an  additional 
time  for  payment  of  1964  Income  tax  to  the 
extent  of  underwithholding  on  wages  paid 
to  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
vmd  Means. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN: 

H.R.  7050.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  entry 
free  of  duty  of  articles  doiiated  by  Canadian 
residents  to  the  International  Peace  Gar- 
den, Dunselth,  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7051.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  labeling 
and  advertising  of  cigarettes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  7052.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  7053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Helium  Act 
Amendments  of  1960;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H.R.  7054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  crossing  State  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  laws  of  any  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  7055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  gas  tax  refunds  due 
for  gasoline  used  by  aerial  applicators  serv- 
ing farmers  to  be  refunded  to  the  aerial 
applicators  providing  such  service  to  farm- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  7056.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 


sistance to  victims  of  future  natural  ditas- 
ters;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  7057.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  volvmtary  comprehensive  insurance  for 
all  persons  aged  65  or  over  and  an  expanded 
program  of  medical  assistance,  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  ptu-poses;  to  the  Ccmndttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.BANDSTRA: 

H.R.  7058.    A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for 

tindergraduate   study   in   public  and   other 

nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  7059.  A  bill  to  a.mend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1340  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e),  to 
authorize  such  appropriations  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  are  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  said  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  7CG0.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OlBcc  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By   Mr.    DON   H.    CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  "7031.     A  bill  to  estabhsh  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7062.  A  bni  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  emergency  relief  for  the  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  highways  under  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee   on   Public   Works. 

ByMr.FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7063.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
individuals  to  register  and  to  vote  In  State 
and  Federal  elections  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  or  color;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS : 
H.R.  7064.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Foreign 
Service  Bmldings  Act  of  1926.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  7065.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  national  standards  for  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  the  emission  of  air 
pollutants  from  gasoline-powered  vehicles,  to 
authorize  grants  to  municipalities  and  air- 
pollution-control  agencies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  installation  of  devices 
or  facilities  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
air  pollution  resulting  from  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes,  to  direct  the  Surgeon  General 
tj  conduct  a  study  of  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  effect  of  air  pollution  from  all 
sources  on  hiunan  health  (particularly  lung 
cancer)  and  for  other  purposes;  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  deduction  of  expenditiu-es  and  in- 
creased investment  credit  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  installation  of  water 
and  air  pollution  control  devices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7066.  A   bill    to   provide   revenue   for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  7067.  A  bill  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
govermnent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7068.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teach- 
ers and  teaching  positions  under  the  De- 
fense Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  7069.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  struc- 
tures, to  authorize  payment  toward  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  approved  public 
shelter  space,  and  for  otiier  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7071.  A  bill  to  amend  part  2  of  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  order  to  expand 
and  improve  services  for  children  with  phys- 
ical or  mental  impairments  under  State  plans 
approved  under  such  part,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TODD: 
H.R.  7072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
reorganizations  In  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  7073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations in  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  7074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution on  request  and  without  charge  of 
certain  publications  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  ofBcials  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7075.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Developfiient   Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  7076.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Com.mission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND; 
H.R.  7077.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  7078.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formxilate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  7079.     A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 


formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  7080.     A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 

H.R.  7081.     A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 

H.J.  Res.  416.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  7-day  period 
beginning  April  9  of  each  year  as  "National 
Family  Health  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 

H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  apportionment 
of  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population  In  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  381.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  efforts  of  APDANS  toward  the 
building  of  a  national  living  memorial  to 
the  unknown  creators  of  the  American  Negro 
spiritual;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  Hou.'je  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

160.  By  Mr.  RYAN:  Resolution  No.  95 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Senate  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Assembly,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.50 
per  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

161.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memo- 
rializing tlie  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  electors  in  registration  to  vote;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

162.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  establishing 
Prospect  Hill  Park  in  the  city  of  Somerville 
as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


163.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  emphasis  on  desalination  re- 
search and  to  provide  greater  aid  and  expan- 
sion for  metropolitan  reservoirs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

164.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  the 
guarantee  of  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H.R.7082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
U.  Dulav;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  7083.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Trono  and  Felipa  L.  Trono;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  7084.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Elena  Vassiliou;   to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  7085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Mae 
Hicks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  7086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virgilio 
Acosta-Martinez;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  7087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Harmon  Wallace  Jones;  to  the  Coftunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wassify 
Michael  Hanna;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos 
J.    Soumilas;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  7090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

149.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Phi  Alpha  Rho  fraternity.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Boston,  Mass.,  with  reference  to  sup- 
porting passage  of  the  Federal  voting  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hon.  Bradford  Morse  Speaks  on  Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  memorial  meeting  on  Bos- 
ton Common  for  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb,  of  Boston,  who  was  so  cruelly  slain 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 


sachusetts, Congressman  P.  Bradford 
Morse,  summed  up  in  two  short  phrases 
the  veiy  heart  of  the  civil  rights  struggle 
today. 

In  commenting  on  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  pledging  his  support 
for  a  bill  that  will  guarantee,  once  and 
for  all,  that  basic  right  of  citizenship — 
the  right  to  vote,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Morse, 
said : 

So  long  as  there  are  second-class  citizens, 
there  can  be  no  first-class  citizenship. 

This  conviction  that  all  Americans  are 
involved  in  the  current  struggle  for  vot- 
ing rights  is  also  reflected  in  the  Con- 


gressman's declaration  that  "those  who 
march  in  Selma  march  for  us."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  these  two  phrases  re- 
flect the  fundamental  understanding 
that  this  is  a  truly  national  issue.  Un- 
til it  is  resolved  in  favor  of  equality,  our 
country  will  be  infected  with  hatred  and 
bigotry. 

The  brief  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
Morse,  spoke  volumes  about  the  century- 
old  battle  for  equality. 

His  statement  rang  true  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  massed  on  Boston  Com- 
mon that  Sunday  and  I  wanted  my  col- 
leagues   to    have    the    benefit    of    his 
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thoughts  by  inserting  this  reference  to 
the  Congressman's  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


Jewish  Federation-Council  of  Los  Angeles 
Honors  Congressman  Jim  Corman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  31, 1965,  the  Jewish 
Federation-Council  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles  presented  its  coveted  Hollzer 
Award  to  Congressman  James  C.  Corman. 
The  award  was  in  recognition  of  Jim 
Gorman's  outstanding  service  in  fostering 
good  will  and  understanding  among  reli- 
gious and  racial  groups  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Hilborn,  dean  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Hilborn 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Jewish  Federation-Council  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles  and  a  vice  chair- 
man of  its  community  relations  com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  would  like  to  join  in  this  salute 
to  JiM  Corman.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the 
Record  both  Mr.  Hilborn's  introductory 
remarks  and  the  acceptance  speech  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Corman]  : 

Presentation  of  Award  by  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Hilborn 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  worked 
diligently  to  strengthen  civil  rights  guaran- 
teed to  all  persons  by  the  Constitution  and 
to  preserve  the  basic  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Each  year  at  our  annual  meeting 
we  adopt  resolutions  ■which  evidence  our  ded- 
ication to  these  ideals.  Thus,  we  were  vitally 
concerned  with  the  ultimate  enactment  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Congressman  James  Corman,  our  honoree, 
was  a  decisive  factor  in  each  field.  His  im- 
portant role  in  the  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  was  described  by  John  Averill 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  following 
eulogistic  language: 

"As  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  he  demonstrated 
such  immediate  talent  in  piercing  to  the 
heart  of  complex  legal  questions  and  shat- 
tering arguments  by  the  opposition,  that  he 
wound  up  as  the  leading  titility  man  for  the 
Northern  Democratic  forces,  backing  the 
bill."  Averill  quoted  a  southerner:  "If  we 
could  have  Corman  on  our  side,  we  might 
have  come  out  of  this  in  better  shape." 

For  his  leadership  in  this  historic  fight  we 
are  deeply  Indebted  to  Congressman  Cor- 
man. We  are  equally  grateful  to  him  for  his 
fight  against  the  Becker  amendment, 
which — if  It  had  passed — would  have  brought 
religion  Into  our  public  schools.  In  this 
fight  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
principle  and  of  courage.  His  position  on 
that  issue  almost  cost  him  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, for  his  opponent  and  right  wing  rad- 
ical extremists  used  this  during  the  last  cam- 
paign to  smear  and  defeat  him.  Fortunately, 
they  failed  at  it. 


His  battles  fought  were  our  battles.  All 
we  can  do  is  honor  him  by  presenting  to 
him  the  highest  and  most  coveted  award  of 
the  organized  Jewish  community,  named 
after  our  first  president,  the  late  Judge  Harry 
Hollzer.  The  award,  which  bears  his  like- 
ness, has  the  following  inscription : 

"to  congressman   JAMES  CORMAN 

"For  outstanding  service  in  fostering  good 
will  and  understanding  among  religious  and 
racial  groups  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

"Presented  by  the  Jewish  ^  Federation- 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  at  its  annual 
meeting,  January  31.  1965.  "Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together." 

Congressman  Corman,  it  Is  a  distinct  hon- 
or and  privilege  to  present  this  av.-ard  to 
you  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Federation- 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles.  May  this 
occasion  always  be  one  of  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  your  life. 

Acceptance     of     Award     by     Congressman 
James  Corman 

You  all  must  know  how  truly  honored 
and  delighted  I  am  to  receive  the  Hollzer 
Memorial  Award.  Tliis  occasion  reminds  us 
of  the  impact  for  good  that  one  man's  life 
can  have  on  the  lives  of  so  many.  The  66 
years  that  Harry  Hollzer  was  on  this  earth 
and,  more  specifically,  the  13  years  he  devoted 
to  xinifying  the  Jewish  community  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  given  to  our  city  an  organiza- 
tion with  ptirpose,  with  direction,  and  with 
strength,  an  organization  which  has  eased 
the  burden  of  countless  citizens  and  has 
enriched  the  total  community. 

The  most  debilitating  question  in  this 
large,  complex,  and  imperfect  world  of  ours 
is  always  "But  what  can  I — only  one — do 
about  it?"  When  we  are  tempted  to  an- 
swer that  question  with  "Nothing,"  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  review  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  Judge  Harry  Hollzer. 

To  share  with  you  this  observance  of  500 
combined  years  of  service  is  a  stellar  occa- 
sion. Tliat  is  a  lot  of  years — more  years 
than  all  the  committee  chairmen,  put  to- 
gether, have  served  in  the  Congress.  That 
500  years  of  service  has  changed  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has 
given  orphaned  children  homes  and  fami- 
lies. It  has  helped  combat  racial  bigotry 
and  anti-Semitism.  It  has  made  loans 
available  to  students  and  businessmen. 
Truly,  it  has  reached  almost  every  segment 
of  community  life. 

The  fact  has  not  escaped  my  attention 
that  last  year  you  honored  a  prominent 
politician,  the  year  before  a  famous  Meth- 
odist lawyer.  I  cannot  claim  to  be  in  their 
class,  but  at  least  I  am  in  the  category  of 
both.  You  have  generously  mentioned  two 
efforts  in  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  involved  during  the  last  Congress:  Pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  defeat  of 
the  Becker  amendment.  It  was  a  satisfying 
year  for  me,  and  a  successful  one  for  all  who 
have  some  understanding  of,  and  respect  for, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individual 
Americans. 

freedom  of  religion 

In  dealing  with  the  Becker  amendment, 
our  greatest  adversary  was  a  broadcast  mis- 
understanding of  what  religious  freedom  in 
America  is  all  about.  It  is  my  observation 
that  most  people  respect  the  right  to  religious 
freedom  of  each  American.  Though  theolog- 
ically we  may  suspect  that  all  our  Friday 
or  Sunday  morning  seatmates  are  headed 
for  Hell  in  a  breadbasket,  we're  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  system  which  gives  them  that 
choice.  Yet,  many  have  lost  sight  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  church  and 
the  state.  If  we  are  to  retain  that  freedom 
of  choice,  we  must  keep  our  religious  activ- 
ities above  and  beyond  the  control  of  Gov- 
ernment.    The   Becker   proposal,    advocated 


as  a  step  toward  bringing  God  into  ovir 
public  life,  would,  in  truth,  have  brought 
Government  regulation  into  our  individual 
religious  convictions  and  practices. 

This  controversy  is  rooted  in  a  national- 
ism that  has  more  and  more  become  defied. 
Patriotism  for  one's  country  is  a  laudable 
trait.  But  nationalism  raised  to  the  level 
of  religious  fervor  is  disastrotis.  History  is 
replete  with  the  tyrant's  use  of  religious  na- 
tionalism. 

We  have  won  the  battle  with  Becker, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  every  major 
religious  denomination  in  this  country.  His 
cause  is  pretty  well  laid  to  rest.  But  this 
was  the  battle,  not  the  war.  The  ill-con- 
ceived union  of  the  cross  and  the  flag,  as 
epitomized  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  is  a 
trusted  tool  of  the  rightwing.  We  are  far 
from  delivered  from  that  scourge. 

CIVIL  rights 

A  much  more  constructive  endeavor  of  the 
88th  Congress  was  tiie  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  This  legislation  was  a  reflection 
of  a  new  high  in  our  national  standards  of 
morality.  We  abolished  the  legality  of  racial 
discrimination  in  important  segments  of 
American  society.  To  all  Americans,  we  said 
that  race,  color,  or  religicm  would  no  longer 
be  used  to  deny  equality  at  the  ballot  box,  in 
the  marketplace,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  The  act  was  the  accomplish- 
ment of  two  great  Presidents  and  two  great 
political  parties  each  making  substantial 
and  constructive  contributions.  Jolin  F. 
Kennedy  was  the  principal  architect  of  the 
bill.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  it  his  first 
objective  when  history  thrust  the  Presidency 
upon  him.  Congressmen  Celler  and  Mc- 
CuLLocH  in  the  House,  and  the  then  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Kuchel  in  the  Sen- 
ate, led  a  successful  legislative  battle  which 
was  beyond  the  most  optimistic  hopes  of 
those  of  us  who  support  strong  civil  rights 
legislation. 

I  think  we  would  not  do  proper  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Harry  Hollzer  if  we  took  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  for  a  Job 
well  done  in  the  field  of  human  relations  and, 
more  specifically,  race  relations.  At  best,  we 
may  say  tliat  we  have  a  job  well  begun  We 
must  recognize  that  the  Negro  would  have 
considerably  less  than  equality,  and  the  Na- 
tion considerably  less  than  harmony,  if  we 
must  resort  to  legislative  statute  and  court 
decree  at  every  point  in  our  interracial 
relations.  We  shall  not  have  attained  our 
ultimate  goal  until  that  day  when  a  legisla- 
tive committee  could  find  no  witnesses  in- 
terested in  civil  rights  legislation,  and  that 
day  when  a  judge  would  be  shocked  that  a 
citizen  would  have  to  come  to  his  court  to 
obtain  equality  with  his  fellow  citizen  of 
another  color. 

MORALITY    AND   THE    LAW 

Frequently,  during  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  we  were  urged 
to  do  nothing  because  you  cannot  legislate 
morality.  We  rejected  this  premise,  not  be- 
cause it  was  untrue,  but  because  it  was 
Irrelevant.  Just  as  all  laws  do,  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  prohibits  certain  kinds  of  con- 
duct. It  doesn't  establish  morality  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

This  is  the  promising  and  exciting  chal- 
lenge which  lies  ahead  for  each  of  us  and 
for  our  Nation.  U  one  wonders  how  far 
we  have  to  go,  I  would  remind  you  that  just 
last  November  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Californians  decided  that  although  we  are 
delighted  to  have  Negroes  play  baseball  at 
Dodger  Stadium,  we  don't  want  them  play- 
ing on  our  neighborhood  sandlots.  But  20 
short  years  ago  we  wouldn't  even  let  them 
play  in  Dodger  Stadium.  Let's  hope  it 
doesn't  take  us  20  years  to  realize  what  we 
are  doing  to  ourselves  by  the  decision  we 
made  last  November.  We  need  to  think  a 
little  less  about  how  lucky  Willie  Mays  is 
that  he  is  allowed  to  play  baseball  and  a  little 
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purposes";  to  the  Committee  en  the  District 
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By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  7069.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  struc- 
tures, to  authorize  payment  toward  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  approved  public 
shelter  space,  and  for  otiier  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7071.  A  bill  to  amend  part  2  of  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  expand 
and  improve  services  for  children  with  phys- 
ical or  mental  impairments  under  State  plans 
approved  under  such  part,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TODD : 
H.R.  7072.  A    bill    to    provide    for    certain 
reorganizations  In  the  Department  of  State 
and   the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  7073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations  in   the   Department    of   State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  7074.  A   bill   to   provide  for   the  dis- 
tribution on  request  and  without  charge  of 
certain  publications  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  officials  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7075.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  7076.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  7077.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  7078.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  7079.     A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 


formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu.'=etts : 

H.R.  7080.    A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 

H.R.  7081.     A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 

H.J.  Res.  416.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  7-day  period 
beginning  April  9  of  each  year  as  "National 
Family  Health  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 

H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  apportionment 
of  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population  In  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  381.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  efforts  of  APDANS  toward  the 
building  of  a  national  living  memorial  to 
the  unknown  creators  of  the  American  Negro 
spiritual;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

160.  By  Mr.  RYAN:  Resolution  No.  95 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Senate  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Assembly,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.50 
per  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

161.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  electors  In  registration  to  vote;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

162.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  establishing 
Prospect  Hill  Park  in  the  city  of  Somervllle 
as  a  national  historic  site:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


163.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  memorializing  tiie 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  emphasis  on  desalination  re- 
search and  to  provide  greater  aid  and  expan- 
sion for  metropolitan  reservoirs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

164.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  the 
guarantee  of  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.7082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
U.  Dulay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  7083.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Jose 
Trono  and  Fellpa  L.  Trono;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  7084.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Elena  Vassiliou;   to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  7085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Mae 
Hicks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  7086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virgillo 
Acosta-Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  7087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Harmon  Wallace  Jones;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wassify 
Michael  Hanna;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  7089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos 
J.    Soimiilas;     to    tlie    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
H.R.  7090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals;     to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

149.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Phi  Alpha  Rho  fraternity.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  Mass.,  with  reference  to  sup- 
porting passage  of  the  Federal  voting  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


thoughts  by  inserting  this  reference  to 
the  Congressman's  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hon.  Bradford  Morse  Speaks  on  Civil 
Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  memorial  meeting  on  Bos- 
ton Common  for  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb,  of  Boston,  who  was  so  cruelly  slain 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 


sachusetts, Congressman  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  summed  up  in  two  short  phrases 
the  veiT  heart  of  the  civil  rights  struggle 
today. 

In  commenting  on  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  pledging  his  support 
for  a  bill  that  will  guarantee,  once  and 
for  all.  that  basic  right  of  citizenship — 
the  right  to  vote,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Morse, 
said: 

So  long  as  there  are  second-class  citizens, 
there  can  be  no  first-class  citizenship. 

This  conviction  that  all  Americans  are 
involved  in  the  current  struggle  for  vot- 
ing rights  is  also  reflected  in  the  Con- 


gressman's declaration  that  "those  who 
march  in  Selma  march  for  us."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  these  two  phrases  re- 
flect the  fundamental  understanding 
that  this  is  a  truly  national  issue.  Un- 
til it  is  resolved  in  favor  of  equality,  our 
country  will  be  infected  with  hatred  and 
bigotry. 

The  brief  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
Morse,  spoke  volumes  about  the  century- 
old  battle  for  equality. 

His  statement  rang  true  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  massed  on  Boston  Com- 
mon that  Sunday  and  I  wanted  my  col- 
leagues   to    have    the    benefit    of    his 


Jewish  Federation-Council  of  Los  Angeles 
Honors  Congressman  Jim  Corman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS      - 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  31,  3  965,  the  Jewish 
Federation-Council  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles  presented  its  coveted  Hollzer 
Award  to  Congressman  James  C.  Corman. 
The  award  was  in  recognition  of  Jim 
Gorman's  outstanding  service  in  fostering 
good  will  and  understanding  among  reli- 
gious and  racial  groups  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Hilborn,  dean  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Hilborn 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Jewish  Federation-Council  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles  and  a  vice  chair- 
man of  its  community  relations  com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  would  like  to  join  in  this  salute 
to  JiM  Corman.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the 
Record  both  Mr.  Hilborn's  introductory 
remarks  and  the  acceptance  speech  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Corman]  : 

Presentation  of  Award  by  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Hilborn 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  worked 
diligently  to  strengthen  civil  rights  guaran- 
teed to  all  persons  by  the  Constitution  and 
to  preserve  the  basic  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Each  year  at  our  annual  meeting 
we  adopt  resolutions  which  evidence  our  ded- 
ication to  these  ideals.  Thus,  we  were  vitally 
concerned  with  the  viltimate  enactment  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Congressman  James  Corman,  our  honoree. 
was  a  decisive  factor  in  each  field.  His  Im- 
portant role  in  the  enactinent  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  was  described  by  John  AverUl 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  following 
eulogistic  language: 

"As  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Conamittee  he  demonstrated 
such  immediate  talent  in  piercing  to  the 
heart  of  complex  legal  questions  and  shat- 
tering arguments  by  the  opposition,  that  he 
wound  up  as  the  leading  utility  man  for  the 
Northern  Democratic  forces,  backing  the 
bill."  Averill  quoted  a  southerner:  "If  we 
could  have  Corman  on  oxor  side,  we  might 
have  come  out  of  this  in  better  shape." 

For  his  leadership  in  this  historic  fight  we 
are  deeply  Indebted  to  Congressman  Cor- 
man. We  are  equally  grateful  to  him  for  his 
fight  against  the  Becker  amendment, 
which — if  It  had  passed — would  have  brought 
religion  Into  our  public  schools.  In  this 
fight  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
principle  and  of  courage.  His  position  on 
that  issue  almost  cost  him  his  seat  In  Con- 
gress, for  his  opponent  and  right  wing  rad- 
ical extremists  used  this  during  the  last  cam- 
paign to  smear  and  defeat  him.  Fortunately, 
they  failed  at  it. 


His  battles  fought  were  our  battles.  All 
we  can  do  is  honor  him  by  presenting  to 
him  the  highest  and  most  coveted  award  of 
the  organized  Jewish  community,  named 
after  our  first  president,  the  late  Judge  Harry 
Hollzer.  The  award,  which  bears  his  like- 
ness, has  the  following  inscription: 

"TO  congressman   JAMES  CORMAN 

"For  outstanding  service  in  fostering  good 
will  and  understanding  among  religious  and 
racial  groups  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

"Presented  by  the  Jewish  Federation- 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  at  its  annual 
meeting,  January  31,  1965.  "Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together." 

Congressman  Corman,  it  Is  a  distinct  hon- 
or and  privilege  to  present  this  award  to 
you  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Federation- 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles.  May  this 
occasion  always  be  one  of  the  durable  satis- 
factions of  your  life. 

Acceptance     of     Award     by     Congressman 
James  Corman 

You  all  must  know  how  truly  honored 
and  delighted  I  am  to  receive  the  Hollzer 
Memorial  Award.  This  occasion  reminds  us 
of  the  impact  for  good  that  one  man's  life 
can  have  on  the  lives  of  so  many.  The  66 
years  that  Harry  Hollzer  was  on  this  earth 
and,  more  specifically,  the  13  years  he  devoted 
to  unifying  the  Jewish  community  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  given  to  our  city  an  organiza- 
tion with  purpose,  with  direction,  and  with 
strength,  an  organization  which  has  eased 
the  burden  of  countless  citizens  and  has 
enriched  the  total  community. 

The  most  debilitating  question  in  this 
large,  complex,  and  imperfect  world  of  ours 
is  always  "But  what  can  I — only  one — do 
about  it?"  When  we  are  tempted  to  an- 
swer that  question  with  "Nothing,"  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  review  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  Judge  Harry  Hollzer. 

To  share  with  you  this  observance  of  500 
combined  years  of  service  Is  a  stellar  occa- 
sion. That  is  a  lot  of  years — more  years 
than  all  the  committee  chairmen,  put  to- 
gether, have  served  In  the  Congress.  That 
500  years  of  service  has  changed  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has 
given  orphaned  children  homes  and  fami- 
lies. It  has  helped  combat  racial  bigotry 
and  anti-Semitism.  It  has  made  loans 
available  to  students  and  businessmen. 
Truly,  it  has  reached  almost  every  segment 
of  community  life. 

The  fact  has  not  escaped  my  attention 
that  last  year  you  honored  a  prominent 
politician,  the  year  before  a  famous  Meth- 
odist lawyer.  I  cannot  claim  to  be  in  their 
class,  but  at  least  I  am  in  the  category  of 
both.  You  have  generously  mentioned  two 
efforts  in  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  involved  during  the  last  Congress:  Pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  defeat  of 
the  Becker  amendment.  It  was  a  satisfying 
year  for  me,  and  a  successful  one  for  all  who 
have  some  understanding  of,  and  respect  for, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individual 
Americans. 

FREEDOM    OF   RELIGION 

In  dealing  with  the  Becker  amendment, 
our  greatest  adversary  was  a  broadcast  mis- 
understanding of  what  religious  freedom  in 
America  is  all  about.  It  is  my  observation 
that  most  people  respect  the  right  to  religious 
freedom  of  each  American.  Though  theolog- 
ically we  may  suspect  that  all  our  Friday 
or  Sunday  morning  seatmates  are  headed 
for  Hell  in  a  breadbasket,  we're  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  system  which  gives  them  that 
choice.  Yet,  many  have  lost  sight  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  church  and 
the  state.  If  we  are  to  retain  that  freedom 
of  choice,  we  must  keep  our  religious  activ- 
ities above  and  beyond  the  control  of  Gov- 
ernment.   The   Becker   proposal,   advocated 


as  a  step  toward  bringing  God  into  our 
public  life,  would,  in  truth,  have  brought 
Government  regulation  into  our  individual 
religious  convictions  and  practices. 

This  controversy  is  rooted  in  a  national- 
ism that  has  more  and  more  become  defied. 
Patriotism  for  one's  country  is  a  laudable 
trait.  But  nationalism  raised  to  the  level 
of  religious  fervor  is  disastrous.  History  Is 
replete  with  the  tyrant's  use  of  religious  na- 
tionalism. 

We  have  won  the  battle  with  Becker, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  every  major 
religious  denomination  in  this  country.  His 
cause  is  pretty  well  laid  to  rest.  But  this 
was  the  battle,  not  the  war.  The  ill-con- 
ceived union  of  the  cross  and  the  flag,  as 
epitomized  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  is  a 
trusted  tool  of  the  rightwing.  We  are  far 
from  delivered  from  that  scourge. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS 

A  much  more  constructive  endeavor  of  the 
88th  Congress  was  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  This  legislation  was  a  reflection 
of  a  new  high  in  our  national  standards  of 
morality.  We  abolished  the  legality  of  racial 
discrimination  in  Important  segments  of 
American  society.  To  all  Americans,  we  said 
that  race,  color,  or  religion  would  no  longer 
be  used  to  deny  equality  at  the  ballot  box,  in 
the  marketplace,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  The  act  was  the  accomplish- 
ment of  two  great  Presidents  and  two  great 
political  parties  each  making  substantial 
and  constructive  contributions.  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  the  principal  architect  of  the 
bill.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  it  his  flrst 
objective  when  history  thrust  the  Presidency 
upon  him.  Congressmen  Celler  and  Mc- 
culloch in  the  Hoi;se,  and  the  then  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Kuchel  In  the  Sen- 
ate, led  a  successful  legislative  battle  which 
was  beyond  the  most  optimistic  hopes  of 
those  of  us  who  support  strong  civil  rights 
legislation. 

I  think  we  would  not  do  proper  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Harry  Hollzer  if  we  took  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  for  a  Job 
well  done  in  the  field  of  human  relations  and, 
more  specifically,  race  relations.  At  best,  we 
may  say  tiiat  we  have  a  job  well  begun.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  Negro  would  have 
considerably  less  than  equality,  and  the  Na- 
tion considerably  less  than  harmony,  if  we 
must  resort  to  legislative  statute  and  court 
decree  at  every  point  In  our  Interracial 
relations.  We  shall  not  have  attained  our 
ultimate  goal  until  that  day  when  a  legisla- 
tive committee  could  find  no  witnesses  In- 
terested In  civil  rights  legislation,  and  that 
day  when  a  judge  would  be  shocked  that  a 
citizen  would  have  to  come  to  his  court  to 
obtain  equality  with  his  fellow  citizen  of 
another  color. 

morality  and  the  law 
Frequently,  during  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  we  were  urged 
to  do  nothing  because  you  cannot  legislate 
morality.  We  rejected  this  premise,  not  be- 
cause It  was  untrue,  but  because  It  was 
Irrelevant.  Just  as  all  laws  do,  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  prohibits  certain  kinds  of  con- 
duct. It  doesnt  establish  morality  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

This  is  the  promising  and  exciting  chal- 
lenge which  lies  ahead  for  each  of  us  and 
for  our  Nation.  If  one  wonders  how  far 
we  have  to  go,  I  would  remind  you  that  just 
last  November  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Californlans  decided  that  although  we  are 
delighted  to  have  Negroes  play  baseball  at 
Dodger  Stadium,  we  don't  want  them  play- 
ing on  our  neighborhood  sandlots.  But  20 
short  years  ago  we  wouldn't  even  let  them 
play  in  Dodger  Stadium.  Let's  hope  It 
doesn't  take  us  20  years  to  realize  what  we 
are  doing  to  oxirselves  by  the  decision  we 
made  last  November.  W*  need  to  think  a 
little  less  about  how  lUKy  Willie  Mays  Is 
that  he  Is  allowed  to  playiRseball  and  a  little 
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more  about  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in 
a  day  when  we  can  watch  him.  I'd  like  to 
say.  parenthetically,  that  this  analogy  would 
be  a  little  more  accurate,  and  our  chances 
for  winning  the  196.5  World  Series  would  be 
a  little  better,  if  Willie  Mays  played, more 
often  In  Dodger  Stadium  and  less  at  Candle- 
stick Park. 

PROGRESS    IN    HUJI.\N    REL.\TIONS 

The  discouraging  pr-.rt  of  our  progress  in 
race  relations  is  that,  although  r.o  one  wants 
to  go  back  from  whence  we  came,  few  seem 
to  want  to  go  on  from  where  we  are.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  in  this  endeavor  each  of  us 
has  a  tremendous  opportimity  to  prove  the 
validity  of  racial  equality  by  living  It  daily. 
For  most  of  us  it  is  going  to  involve  change. 
From  time  to  tirnc  it  will  be  awkv;ard  and, 
from  tini2  to  time,  we  may  have  to  be 
unplearant  to  these  who  resi.,t  change.  But 
the  objective  is  well  worth  the  effort.  If  we 
can  relieve  our  society  cf  the  nrtlficial  bar- 
riers which  lock  some  people  out  and  other 
people  in,  if  wo  can  remove  fear  and  sus- 
picion from  our  own  hearts,  then  our  few 
brief  years  on  this  planet  will  certainly  have 
been  worthwhile  to  us,  to  our  neighbors,  and 
to  our  Nation. 


Independence  of  Senegal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  4, 
1965.  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  v:e  wish  to 
extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Leopold  Sedar  Senshor,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Senegal;  and  to  His 
Excellency  Ousmane  Soce  Diop,  the 
Senegalese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

This  occasion  provides  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  commemorate  the  inde- 
pendence of  one  of  the  most  stable  and 
progressive  states  of  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

As  early  as  the  17th  century,  at  the 
behest  of  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
talented  of  French  politicians.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  France  established  its  first 
African  settlements  in  what  has  become 
known  as  Senegal.  It  was  here  that  the 
first  real  town,  named  after  the  French 
monarch.  Louis  XIV,  was  built — Fort 
St.  Louis,  which  still  stands.  As  the 
headquarters  of  the  Government  General 
of  French  West  Africa  until  1902,  it  be- 
came and  has  remained  a  thriving  port 
for  the  produce  and  commerce  of  the 
Senegal  River  hinterland.  Further 
south,  however,  another  city  was  estab- 
lished. Built  on  a  small  islet  called 
Goree,  once  used  as  a  major  base  for  the 
slave  trade,  and  then  moved  to  the  main- 
land for  the  purpose  of  expansion,  this 
little  hamlet  grew  in  size  to  become  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  all  of 
Africa  today,  Dakar.  It  occupies  very 
nearly  the  most  westerly  point  in  Africa 
with  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors  on 
the  continent.  Its  position  astride  the 
main  trade  routes  between  Europe, 
America,  and  Africa  has  made  it  the 


major  port  in  west  Africa  as  well  as  its 
most  impoi'tant  air  terminal. 

The  economy  of  Senegal  is  based  upon 
agriculture,  and  primarily  upon  peanuts 
as  a  cash  crop.  Ihe  sandy  soils  in  which 
the  peanut  thrives  v.'ere  first  put  to  use 
by  the  French,  who  introduced  it  early 
in  the  19th  century.  Fully  aware  of  the 
problems  associated  with  a  single-crop 
economy,  the  Senegalese  have  under- 
taken and  encouraged  the  development 
of  other  industries.  Many  plants  are 
engaged  in  processing  and  distributing 
locally  produced  raw  materials  from 
textiles  to  sugar. 

After  an  extended  study  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  the  Senageles 
Government  propounded  a  4  year  de- 
velopment plan,  under  the  terms  of 
which  other  sectors  would  be  promoted 
and  expanded.  This  included  the  phos- 
phate industry,  the  fishing  and  fish- 
canning  industries,  and  the  diversifica- 
tion of  the  textile  industry.  In  ac'.ditlon, 
new  ones  would  be  established:  a  fer- 
tilizer and  chemical  industry,  a  petro- 
leum refinery,  as  well  as  smaller  fac- 
tories in  rural  areas  in  order  tiiat  the 
population  movement  to  the  larger  cities 
will  be  reduced. 

This  plan  is  an  indication  of  the  ra- 
tional and  farsighted  mcrais  by_  which 
Senegal  is  going  about  solving  its  eco- 
nomic problems.  Rather  than  resorting 
to  unattainable  projects  in  order  to  fill 
the  mind,  the  governm.ent  of  L<;opold 
Sedar  Senghor  has  conscientiou.sly  out- 
lined programs  which  will,  when  ef- 
fected, provide  tangible  and  meaningful 
results  for  the  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion which  most  need  such  assistance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  their  poet  and 
scholar  President,  the  Senegalese  pro- 
vide us  with  the  hope  that  an  African 
society  will  be  able  to  peacefully  ■  syn- 
thesize the  best  elements  of  African  and 
European  cultures,  and  become  a  model 
for  other  African  states  in  the  future. 


The  Proposed  Voting  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP   CONNFCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  IRV/IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal,  March 
22,  1965,  which  has  been  printed  else- 
where in  the  Cgngrfssion'al  Record,  im- 
justly  criticizes  the  administration's  pro- 
posed voting  law.  I  have  written  the 
Journal  commenting  on  the  editorial. 

The  letter  follows : 

Congress  of  the  UxrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  31, 1965. 
EDrroR, 

Wan  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  of  March  22,  label- 
ing the  administration's  voting  rights  bill  "an 
immoral  law,"  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  lack 
of  understanding  about  the  facts  surround- 
ing literacy  tests  and  the  proposed  law. 

The  editorial  apparently  assumes  that  the 
literacy  test  has  been  applied  fairly  to  white 


voters  in  the  areas  under  question  and  un- 
fairly only  against  Negroes.  Thus,  all  we 
would  need  to  do  Is  eliminate  the  unfair  re- 
quirements applied  to  Negroes.  However,  the 
Attorney  General  testified  before  the  Hoiise 
Judiciary  Committee  that  liighly  literate  Ne- 
groes have  been  refused  the  right  to  vote  by 
use  of  literacy  tests,  while  totally  illiterate 
whites  have  been  allowed  to  vote. 

Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  this  bill  would 
require  the  same  standard  for  both  Negro 
and  white  in  the  affected  States;  i.e.,  no  lit- 
eracy test.  This  seems  re:u?onuble  since  poor- 
ly qualified  whites  have  been  voting  for  years 
In  State  and  Federal  elections,  and  the  States 
have  r.Tised  no  objections.  To  now  insi.st  on  a 
"fairly  administered  test"  contradicts  their 
own  practice  over  the  years.  It  Is  true  that 
many  Gtaies  have  literacy  tests.  Tiie  num- 
ber is  18,  Including  my  State  of  Connecti- 
cut as  well  as  New  York.  It  is  also  true  that 
32  States,  almost  twice  the  number,  seem  to 
function  satisfactorily  without  such  test.-^. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  the  law  would 
abolish  literacy  tests  in  the  affected  States. 
It  would  not  do  so.  First,  no  literacy  test 
would  be  suspended  unless  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  that  it  Is  being  u.sed  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  and  (2) 
voter  registration  on  November  1,  19G4,  or 
voting  in  the  1964  prcslaential  election  was 
below  50  percent.  Following  this  determina- 
tion, literacy  tests  would  be  suspended  dur- 
ing registration  by  examiners.  After  10  years 
free  from  racial  discrimination,  the  suspen- 
sion could  be  terminated  upon  petition  to  a 
Federal  court  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  editorial  also  suggests  that  use  of  a 
concept  of  50  percent  of  the  voting-age  popu- 
lation opens  the  whole  matter  to  manipula- 
tion. This  assumes  that  the  50-perccnt  fig- 
ure will  be  used  for  future  elections.  It  will 
not.  It  will  be  used  only  in  connection  with 
registrations  as  of  November  1,  1964,  or  vot- 
ing in  the  presidential  election.  It  will  be 
rather  difficult,  even  for  Ingenious  men,  to 
manipulate  those  figures. 

One  other  factor  apparently  ignored  is  the 
voting  rights  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957,  1060,  and  1964.  The.-e  h.ws  per- 
mit the  Government  to  bring  suit  in  cases  of 
discrimination  no  matter  what  the  percent- 
age of  the  vote  or  registration.  No  State  or 
locality  Is  free  to  deny  the  Negro  the  right  to 
vote.  ■ 

It  Is  suggested  that  these  States  are  being 
penalized  unfairly,  and  some  charge  that 
this  is  ex  post  facto  legislation.  If  this  legis- 
lation does  penalize  the  affected  States,  the 
penalty  is  not  for  violating  a  1965  law  in 
1964,  but  for  violating  the  law  of  the  land 
for  95  years;  ever  since  the  ratification  of 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in 
1870. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Irwin. 


Honor  Roll  of  the  Gemini  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  any  great  American  undertaking  such 
as  the  Gemini  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram, certain  key  leaders'  names  become 
household  words  and  gain  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  American  people. 
Names  such  as  Chris  Kraft,  Chuck 
Mathews,  Bill  Schneider,  Deke  Slayton, 
General  Davis,  General  Funk,  and  Mr. 
McDonnell    are    such    leaders.     Their 


I 


names  are  known  to  all  America  as  lead- 
ers In  our  Gemini  program  which  has 
started  our  great  new  series  of  manned 
space  flights  as  a  forerunner  to  the 
Apollo  program.  Behind  these  leaders 
and  the  astronauts  are  the  true  heroes  of 


the  Gemini  program.  Their  work  rep- 
resents days,  months,  and  years  of  sacri- 
fice and  dedication  to  assure  the  success 
and  safety  of  our  astronauts  in  tliis  effort. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  people  it  is  my 
privilege  to  list  an  honor  roll  of  key  per- 


sonnel participating  in  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram. They  represent  personnel  of 
NASA,  industry,  and  of  the  military 
establishments,  who  have  worked  so 
successfully  together  to  fulfill  our  na- 
tional space  program  objectives: 


Name 


R.  McFarland 

T.  Phiokari 

J.  MacDonald 

B.  G.  Olander — 

L  D.  Wilson 

G.  M.  For.slund 

,T.  Lli'Wlyii 

E.  Mitcliell 

L.  .Tackson 

B.  E.  Rinpe 

,1.  FoliiiTth 

R.  C.  Weaver 

11.  P.  PicscL. - 

,T.  Atkinson 

R.  H.  Piokinson 

H,  Xonkcn 

C.  W.  rittman 

A.Chambers 

L.  Hush 

J.  W.  Mi-Curry 

B.  A.  Holiinann 

Col.  R.  C.  DiiK'cn... 

KEY  PERSOKNFX, 
r.EMI.NI  J'ROCRAII 

omcE 
EldonHall 


D.Cain 

L.  Pay 

J.  Kdwards... 
J.  P.  Field..-. 
D.  R.  Collins. 


W.J.  Blatz 

W.  F.  Hojier 


W.  B.  Fnfrelbart. 
R.L.Frost 


H.  Iraster. 

R.  R.  Carley. 


L.  M.  Warren. 
H.J.  Overal... 


N.  R.  Schuhe... 

C.  M.  Jackson..- 

H.K.  Perkins... 
J.  W.  Good 


L.  R.  Blanke.. 
P.  S.  Miglicco. 


G.  J.  Weber. 
K.  F.  Ileclit. 


S,  n.  Slnipkinson. 


Orpanizatioii 


Martin  Co -.. 

Aprnspacp  Corp... 

Martin  Co. 

Aoro.-pacp  Corp.-. 
Aorojct. 


Aorosjiacf  Corp 

Martin  Co 

do 

do 

Aerospace-  Corp 

Martin  Co 

do - 

Aerospnoe  Corp 

Martin  Co 

Oeneral  Electric  Co. 
Uurrouchs  Corp 


Aerospace  Corp. 

do... 

do. 


do 

do 

U.S.  Air  Force - 


National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration. 
....do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
-do. 


McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
Natlonal    .\erona)itics   and 

Space  .\dministration. 
McDonnell  .\ircraft  Corp... 
National    AeronautiP5   and 

Space  .Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics   and 

Spncp  Adniinistratjiin. 
McDonnell  .Vircraft  Corp... 
do - 


National   Aeronautics  and 
Space  .Administration. 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.-- 
National    .Aeronautics   and 

Space  .Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics   and 

Space  .Administration. 
McDonnell  .Aircraft  Corp... 
National    .Aeronautics   and 

Space  .Administration. 
do 


-Area 


Airframc/Stnicturcs. 

Do. 
W'hicle  propulsion. 

Do. 
Ennn''. 

Do. 
Flisrht  controls. 
Ilydrnnlics. 
Fli?lit  tenntnation. 

Do. 
FIretrical  system. 
Miilfunetion  detection  svstem. 

Do. 
Tr-itrunientation. 
Ground  cuidance. 
Ground  guidance  computer 

system. 
Guidance  equations. 

Do. 
Performance  status. 
G  LV  development  status. 
Dcslpn  certification,  GLV. 

Do. 


Systems  englneerinfr. 

Reliability  and  qu.alitv. 
Test. 

Mission  operations. 
Procram  control. 
Dcsipn   criteria,   enviroiunent 
and  mission  sequence. 
Do. 
Spacecraft  structure. 

Do. 
Environmental  control  system. 

Do. 
Guidance  and  control  system. 

Do. 
Propulsion     and     retrorocket 
system. 
Do. 

Communications    system    for 
Spacecraft  3. 
Do. 
Instrumentation  system. 

Do. 
Electrical   system    for    Space- 
craft 3. 

Do. 
Landing  and  escape  system. 

Pyrotechnics. 


Name 


KEY  PERSOVNEL. 
fJEMlM  PROORAII 

OKFiCE— cfmtinued 

F.J.  Smith 

R.  M.  Machell 

.A.  J.  Wiecand 

J.  V.  Correals. 

L.  T.  MacMillan.-.. 

W.  H.  Douglas 

D.  A.  Defreece 

Walter  F.  Uurke 


Charles  W.  Mathews. 

ITovvard  W.  Tlndall.- 

Carl  H.  Huss 

VearlN.  HufT 

Louis  D.  -Allen 

Warren  J.  Xorfh 

Janies  W.  Bilodcau.- 
James  J.  Doniiecan.. 
R.  D.  .McCafTcrty. . - 

Hal  Parker 

Jeremy  H.  Jones 

K.  M.  Xairler - 

Lt.  Co).  John  G.  Al- 
bert. 
Charles  Cicchertl 


Ortranization 


Area 


McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.- 
National    Aeronautics   and 

Space  .Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp... 
National    Aeronautics   and 

Space  .Administration. 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.. 

National   Aeronautics   and 

Space  -Administration. 
McDonnell  -Aircraft  Corp... 
do 


Frank  X.  Carey 

G.  Merrltt  Preston... 

Oeorpe  F.  Pase 

John  1).  Ifodge 

Eutrene  F.  Kranz. 

Clifford  E.  Charles- 
worth. 

Charley  B.  Parker..-. 

-Arnold  D.  .Aldrich... 

Charles  .A.  Berry, 
-M.D. 

CapLKolicrt  n.  Sher- 
idan. 

Maj.  I..  Gordon 
Cooper.  • 

Roliert  F.  Thompson. 

Col.J.E.  Warren 

Donald  E.  StuUken... 

Rear  Adm.  D.  W. 

Sarver. 
Rear  Adm.  D.  -M. 

White. 
John  C.  Stoneslfer — 

Col.  T.  P.  Tatum 

Capt.  J.  W.  Uuidry.. 


National    Aeronautics   and 
Space  Administration. 

do 

do 

do 

"!'do""I]I^"'""III"" 


do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Department  of  Conmierce. 
U.S.  Air  Force 


Martin  Co 

do : 

National  -Aeronautics  and 
Space  -Admiiiistration. 

i'i'do!"""iii"^ii!'!i]; 

....do 

....do 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


U.S.  -Air  Force, 
-...do 


National  -Aeronautics  and 
Space  -Administration. 

U.S.  -Air  Force 

National  -Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

U.S.  Navy 


.do. 


National  -Aeronautics  and 
Space  -Adniitilstration. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

U.S.  Navy 


Pyrotechnics. 
Crew  station. 

Do. 
Gemini  pressure  suit  and 

GFAH 
Spacecraft  production  test 

summary.   - 
Reliability  estimates  for  crew 
safety  and  mission  success. 
Do. 
Gemini  spacecraft  design  oer- 
ti.lcation. 
Do. 

Mis'^ion  planning. 

Do. 
Trajc-ctory  design. 
Flight  crew  cjuipment. 

Do. 

Do. 
Computer  support. 
Mission  simulator. 

Do. 
Flijrht  plan  Inteeration. 
Weather  forecaFiing. 
Launch  direcior. 

Chief  launch  vehicle  test  con- 
ductor. 
Launch  vehicle  test  conductor. 
Spacecraft  test. 

Spacecraft  test  conductor. 
Flipht  control. 

Do. 
Flipht  dynamics. 

Do. 
Guidance  and  navigation. 
Medical  monitor. 

Chief  network  controller. 

Cape  capsule  communicator. 

Recovery  support. 

DOD  support. 
Recovery  support . 

Recovery. 

Do. 

Carrier  recovery  team. 

.Air  rescue. 
Recovery  control. 


Boycott  Is  Un-American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, along  with  all  the  other  illegal  and 
unla\\-ful  acts,  demonstrations,  defiance 
of  court  orders  which  he  engineered, 
Martin  Luther  King  now  demands  that 
the  State  of  Alabama  be  crippled  by  an 
economic  boycott. 

Don't  buy  anything  produced  In  Alabama — 

King  cries. 

Wreck  their  industries,  throw  their  people 
out  of  work,  create  more  poverty  and  It's  too 
bad  if  the  Negroes  suffer,  but  it  just  has  to 
be. 


This  is  the  callous,  inhumane,  un- 
American  attitude  of  this  so-called 
leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Martin  Luther  King  is  not 
interested  in  voting  rights  for  the  Ne- 
groes of  Alabama;  he  is  not  interested  in 
helping  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  gain 
equal  economic  opportunity;  he  is  not 
concerned  with  helping  them  to  build 
a  better  life.  He  is  interested  only  in 
the  power  he  gains  by  using  the  Negroes 
of  Alabama  to  his  own  selfish  ends.  If 
this  is  not  his  purpose,  why  would  he 
demand  a  program  that  can  only  hurt 
most  the  very  people  about  whom  he 
expresses  such  concern? 

The  tragedy  of  this  hour  is  that  there 
are  those  who  encourage  and  support 
the  immoral  and  illegal  acts  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  I  refer  to  an  article  in 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  states: 

The  Childs  Securities  Corp.,  a  firm  that 
underwrites  municipal  bonds,  said  today 
,that  It  plans  to  do  no  business  with  Alabama. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  and  shocked 
that  a  reputable  business  firm  would  be 
so  unethical  and  so  lacking  in  American 
principles  as  to  participate  in  such  an 
action.  The  support  of  an  economic  boy- 
cott against  a  whole  State  and  its  peo- 
ple is  a  well-orgarjzed  Communist  tech- 
nique which  has  been  used  to  topple 
every  government  which  the  Com- 
munists have  taken  over. 

I  would  hope  that  the  executive  \-ice 
president  of  this  company,  a  Donald  E. 
Barnes,  would  reconsider  his  ill-advised 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama, 
threatening  to  boycott  our  State  on  the 
demand  of  an  agitator  who  has  set  him- 
self above  the  law  and  above  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  those  v.riters 
and  public  officials  as  well  as  officials  of 
private  business  who  have  condemned 
Martin  Luther  King's  un-American 
tactic  of  calling  for  a  boycott  of  Ala- 
bama. It  will  be  my  purpose  to  spread 
upon  the  Record,  so  that  Members  of 
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Congress  and  the  American  people  may 
see,  the  names  of  those  companies  who 
aline  themselves  with  those  who  are  do- 
ing all  possible  to  destroy  America;  those 
who  are  ready  and  eager  to  wreck  private 
companies  and  local  communities  and 
the  States  of  the  Union;  ready  and  eager 
to  deprive  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds,  of 
the  means  of  making  a  livelihood. 

So  that  I  will  not  be  accused  of  quot- 
ing out  of  context,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  the  entire  news  story  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  1,  1965, 
dealing  with  the  Childs  Securities  Corp.: 
Will  Boycott  Alabama,  Securities  Firm  Says 

New  York,  March  31.— The  Childs  Securi- 
ties Corp..  a  firm  that  underwrites  municipal 
bonds,  said  today  that  it  plans  to  do  no  busi- 
ness with  Alabama. 

Executive  Vice  President  Donald  E. 
Barnes,  in  a  letter  to  Alabama  Governor, 
George  C.  Wallace,  said  the  firm  would  re- 
frain from  purchases  and  sales  of  all  securi- 
ties issued  by  the  State,  its  cities,  school 
districts,  or  other  political  subdivisions. 

Barnes'  letter  said  the  firm  acted  because 
of  "credit  considerations,  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  Wallace  administration  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  Alabama  in  their  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights." 

"The  prospects  for  business  and  industrial 
growth  In  the  State  have  thus  been  placed 
in  doubt,"  it  said. 


The  "Neighbors  Abroad"  Program  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIKOUNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Avril  1,  1965 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  are  actively  engaged  in  a 
program  of  international  cooperation  and 
understanding  which  is  worthy  of  note 
and  comment.  Palo  Alto,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  home  of  one  of  our  Nation's  great- 
est centers  of  learning — Stanford  Uni- 
versity. This  distinguished  community 
has  historically  taken  an  active  interest 
and  role  in  international  relations  be- 
cause of  its  association  with  the  univer- 
sity which  attracts  scholars  and  visitors 
from  throughout  the  world  and  which 
has  sent  its  faculty,  students,  and  grad- 
uates to  every  country. 

With  this  background  and  rich  tradi- 
tion, the  people  of  Palo  Alto  have  under- 
taken a  new  program  to  help  achieve 
better  relations  and  understanding  with 
their  neighbors  abroad.  They  have  em- 
barked upon  a  tov.n  affiliation  program, 
which  while  still  in  its  early  stages,  is  al- 
ready most  successful.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly  uix)n  some  of  the  more 
significant  accomplishments  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we 
may  encourage  more  American  commu- 
nities to  initiate  affiliations  with  their 
counterparts  in  ocher  countries. 

Six  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1959, 
Palo  Alto's  civic  leaders  began  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  sister  city 


relationship  with  a  foreign  city.  In  the 
begimiing,  contacts  were  made  with  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  in  order  to  ob- 
tain advice  and  guidance  regarding  the 
town  affiliation  program.  Several  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  to  seek 
out  a  sister  city,  and  it  was  not  until  July 
10,  1962,  that,  quite  unexpectedly,  the 
Palo  Alto  City  Council  received  a  letter 
from  Attorney  Miguel  V.  Roca,  the  mayor 
of  Palo,  on  the  island  of  Leyt€  in  the 
Philippine  Republic,  which  contained  the 
heartwai-ming  invitation  "to  make  our 
two  cities  twins."  On  July  23,  the  Palo 
Alto  City  Council  voted  unanimously  to 
enter  into  a  town  affiliation  with  Palo, 
and  Mayor  David  B.  Haight  called  a 
meeting  of  citizen  leaders  to  develop  fur- 
ther plans. 

Thirty-five  persons,  representing  19 
Palo  Alto  organizations,  responded  to  the 
mayor's  call,  and  during  the  next  3 
months  devoted  their  time,  their  talents 
and  their  energy  to  planning  and  orga- 
nizing an  effective  program.  Represent- 
atives of  this  group  visited  other  commu- 
nities which  had  already  established  sis- 
ter city  affiliations;  they  discussed  their 
plans  with  interested  individuals  and 
organizations;  they  began  to  study  about 
Palo,  its  people,  customs  and  institutions; 
they  visited  the  Philippine  consulate  in 
San  Francisco. 

On  October  7,  1962,  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  City  of  Palo  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  confirming  the  af- 
filiation. Shortly  thereafter  the  late 
General  of  the  Army,  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur,  in  a  letter  expressing  his  pleasure 
in  learning  of  the  affiliation,  extolled  the 
bravery  of  the  Palo  citizenry  in  resisting 
and  fighting  against  the  enemy,  and 
stated  that  "the  people  of  Palo  are,  in- 
deed,  worthy  of   this  honor." 

On  January  18,  1963,  those  who  had 
been  working  to  implement  the  affiliation 
program  selected  a  name  by  which  it 
might  be  symbolized.  The  name  selected 
was  "Neighbors  Abroad,"  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  an  appropriate  appellation 
for  a  distinguished  and  dynamic  group 
of  citizens  working  together  to  achieve 
friendship  and  amity  between  people. 

Since  formalization  of  the  town  affili- 
ation program.  Neighbors  Abroad  and 
its  counterpart  in  Palo,  the  Giants 
Club — gloiT  is  achieved  nobly  through 
sacrifice — have  accomplished  much. 
While  the  two  cities  are  separated  by 
nearly  7,000  miles,  they  and  their  people 
are  linked  by  the  sister  city  movement, 
one  facet  of  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram endorsed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Palo  and  Palo 
Alto  program  may  indicate  the  scope  and 
beauty  of  the  effort.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  many  of  the  benefits  of  such 
an  affiliation  are  subtle  and  intangible, 
but  as  such,  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful. 

An  early  accomplishment  was  the  pur- 
chase and  delivery  of  various  pieces  of 
sports  equipment  for  the  children  of  Palo. 
The  funds  for  this  gift  were  collected  by 
junior  high  school  children  in  Palo  Alto 
who  sponsored  a  "Philippine  fiesta"  at 


their  school  and  by  a  local  sports  group, 
the  Palo  Club.  The  sports  equipment 
was  delivered  personally  to  the  people  of 
Palo  by  Navy  commander,  Robert  Berg- 
ner,  a  resident  of  Palo  Alto. 

One  of  the  greatest  health  problems 
facing  the  citizens  of  Palo  is  the  preva- 
lence of  parasitic  diseases  which  cause 
great  suffering,  decrease  average  life  ex- 
pectancy to  42  years,  and  affect  even 
those  not  afflicted  because  of  their  ad- 
verse effect  on  agricultural  productivity. 
Schistosomiasis,  or  snail  fever,  is  endemic 
to  the  Palo  area.  About  80  percent  of 
the  children  over  10  years  of  age  have 
this  crippling  disease.  It  was  learned 
that  the  lack  of  shoes  or  other  footwear 
was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  high 
incidence  of  the  disabling,  often  fatal 
disease,  and  also  to  the  prevalence  of 
hookworm. 

Palo  Alto's  most  dramatic  venture  in 
cooperating  in  the  fight  against  the  par- 
asitic disease,  and  one  which  highlights 
Palo  Alto's  desire  to  involve  large  num- 
bers of  the  local  community  in  the  sister 
city  program  was  the  collection  and  ship- 
ment or  more  than  4  tons  of  shoes  for 
the  yovmg  people  of  Palo.  These  shoes 
were  distributed  in  Palo  by  trained  per- 
sonnel who  instructed  the  recipients  in 
the  prophylactic  properties  of  the 
shoes — in  many  cases,  the  first  to  be 
worn  by  the  children.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity and  cooperation  of  Mayor  Vil- 
legas,  of  Manila,  also  a  participant  in  the 
sister  city  program,  the  shoes  wer£  freed 
from  customs  on  the  docks  in  Manila. 

Neighbors  Abroad  has  encouraged  Palo 
Altans  to  visit  Palo,  and  several  have 
already  done  so.  Three  residents  of  Palo 
have  visited  Palo  Alto  and  have  met  with 
the  sister  city  committee.  Continued 
efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  re- 
ciprocal visits,  but  the  great  geographic 
distance  between  the  communities  is  a 
definite  deterrent. 

Many  other  commendable  accomplish- 
ments have  already  been  realized.  A 
detailed  hsting  is,  however,  impossible 
here,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  people  of  the  two  towns  have  de- 
veloped and  strengthened  a  great  and 
lasting  bond  between  themselves.  The 
citizens,  and  particularly  the  students, 
are  exchanging  letters;  Palo  Altans  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
library  for  Palo;  Palo  Alto  has  partici- 
pated annually  in  the  Palo  fiesta,  and 
purchased  the  perpetual  crown  for  the 
queen;  direct  communication  between 
commimity  leaders  has  been  achieved 
through  the  amateur  radio  network; 
each  city  has  given  and  each  has  re- 
ceived. The  relationship  between  the 
two  is  excellent  and  mutually  rewarding. 

During  the  planning  stages  of  Palo 
Alto's  sister  city  program,  it  had  seemed 
highly  probable  that  a  city  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  would  be  the  most  logi- 
cal affiliate  for  the  community.  Indeed, 
in  the  faU  of  1961,  the  Palo  Alto  City 
Council  had  developed  a  series  of  criteria 
and  characteristics  for  their  sister  city. 
Ideally,  she  was  to  be  in  Latin  America-- 
to  compare  with  Palo  Alto's  Spanish  and 
Mexican  background  and  traditions. 
Preferably,  she  was  to  be  a  university 
city— again  like  Palo  Alto — and  should 
be  relatively  comparable  in  population. 


A  city  which  met  all  of  these  qualifi- 
cations was  Oaxaca.  Mexico.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  State  assisted  in  the 
preliminary  explorations.  Neighbors 
Abroad  and  the  Palo  Alto  City  Council 
sustained  interest  in  developing  an  affil- 
iation with  Oaxaca,  and  such  was  ac- 
complished during  the  early  part  of  1964. 
Relations  between  Oaxaca,  and  Palo  Alto 
have  proceeded  rapidly  and  excellently. 
Only  2,000  miles  separate  the  two  com- 
munities, thus  facilitating  personal 
visits.  Many  Palo  Alto  residents  have 
already  visited  the  unique  city  of  Oaxaca, 
rich  in  culture  and  tradition. 

In  May  1964,  Oaxaca 's  distinguished 
young  major,  Dr.  Horacio  Tenorio  San- 
doval, and  his  charming  and  beautiful 
wife  visited  Palo  Alto  to  participate  in 
the  community's  colorful  May  Festival. 
Dr.  Tenorio  served  as  cogrand  marshal 
of  the  festival.  Later  that  same  month. 
Palo  Alto's  major.  Dean  R.  Cresap,  city 
council  member,  Mrs,  Frances  Dias,  and 
city  manager,  Jerome  Keithley,  visited 
Oaxaca, 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  what 
is  already  an  outstanding  sister  city 
affiliation.  Last  December,  for  example, 
10  young  people  from  Oaxaca  arrive  to 
spend  1  month  in  Palo  Alto's  homes  and 
schools.  The  competition  to  host  the 
children  was  great,  but  10  Palo  Alto 
families  are  now  richer  for  this  unique 
experience. 

Neighbors  Abroad  is  now  developing 
final  plans  to  send  Palo  Alto  youngsters 
to  Oaxaca  this  coming  summer.  Again, 
the  competition  for  this  unique  aspect 
of  the  sister  city  program  was  intense 
and  generated  even  greater  interest  in 
Neighbors  Abroad  and  the  people-to- 
people  program.  The  10  high  school 
students  have  now  been  selected  and  are 
now  preparing  for  their  trip  to  Oaxaca 
where  they  will  live  with  individual 
Mexican  families,  attend  public  school 
and  sei-ve  as  able  ambassadors  of  Neigh- 
bors Abroad  and  their  country,  thus 
completing  a  two-way  exchange — the 
first  of  an  annual  program. 

The  people  of  Palo  Alto,  and  partic- 
ularly those  who  have  worked  to  create 
and  support  the  sister  city  program,  are 
to  be  complimented  for  their  outstanding 
work  in  promoting  improved  under- 
standing and  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  world. 


Law  To  Prevent  Strife 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF   VIRGINIA 

-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  that  I  regard  as  an 
effective  instrument  with  which  to  put 
,an  end  to  the  racial  troubles  now  shaking 
the  entire  Nation.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  the  one  I  introduced  in  1963.  Had  it 
been  reported  out  of  committee  and  acted 
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upon  by  the  Congress,  we  would  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  strife  which 
has  ensued.  Also,  several  lives  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  bar  any 
person,  irrespective  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color,  from  crossing  a  State  line  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  in  violation  of 
law  or  othei-wise  fomenting  lawlessness 
or  inciting  to  riot. 

The  country  vitally  needs  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  public  generally  approves 
it.  I  hope  that  my  bill  may  be  favor- 
ably considered  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member  and  to 
which  committee  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
referred. 

Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Attorney  General  may 
now  be  concerned  over  the  current  out- 
bursts of  law  defiance  and  disorder  in 
many  places  throughout  the  North  and 
South,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  display 
a  strange  blindness  as  to  the  essential 
causes  of  these  riots  and  acts  of  law 
violation. 

When  I  consider  the  disgraceful  con- 
certed defiance  of  law  which  has  oc- 
curred in  communities  such  as  Danville, 
Va.,  which  is  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
these  invaders  and  agitators  in  Alabama 
and  other  places,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  participants  are  responding  to 
incitation  from  outsiders.  These  people 
have  no  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
States  they  invade.  Their  main  purpose 
is  to  foment  strife  and  discord  and  to 
create  a  cleavage  between  the  races.  As 
most  everyone  should  know  by  now,  many 
of  these  agitators  are  believed  to  be  Com- 
munists. Even  the  theme  song  they 
chant,  "We  Shall  Overcome,"  was  writ- 
ten by  a  person  alleged  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist. In  this  motley  crew  are  such  char- 
acters as  Peter  Seeger,  Carl  Braden,  and 
Fi'ank  Wilkinson,  who  are  incendiaries  of 
the  worst  order  and  whose  records  are 
well  known  in  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  well  as  In  the  courts  of 
the  country. 

For  various  motives,  these  persons  and 
organizations  from  afar  have  been  stir- 
ring up  the  people  to  fever  pitch  and  are 
working  incalculable  mischief.  This  sit- 
uation is  being  reenacted  in  many  places. 
In  virtually  every  case  the  disobedience 
to  law  has  been  shown  to  haye  been 
methodically  inculcated  into  what  were 
ordinarily  peaceful  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. If  we  are  to  avoid  a  major  tragedy 
on  a  national  scale,  these  uprisings  and 
organized  floutings  of  law  must  stop. 

The  way  to  stop  them  is  to  prohibit 
outsiders  from  invading  States  where 
they  have  no  business  except  to  stir  up 
disorder,  or  from  conspiring  to  do  so. 

The  law  I  have  in  mind  would  have 
equal  application  to  everyone.  It  would 
appij'  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  any  kin- 
dred organizations ;  it  would  aoply  to  the 
NAACP,  or  to  CORE  and  SNCC,  as  well 
as  to  the  Communist  Party.  In  short,  it 
would  apply  to  all  persons  who  travel  in 
interstate  commerce  for  this  sinister 
purpose.  My  bill  is  clearly  within  the 
purview  and  intent  of  the  Constitution, 
and  is  something  that  is  needed  for  the 


protection  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  law-abiding  pubhc  that  bears 
the  responsibility  of  our  industry,  our 
goverrunent,  and  our  religion. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  novel 
about  my  bill  when  viewed  against  the 
background  of  existing  law.  Since  1910, 
when  Congress  adopted  the  Mann  Act — 
18  U.S.C.  2421— this  legislative  body  has 
enacted  a  substantial  nimiber  of  crimi- 
nal laws  to  free  interstate  commerce  of 
corruptive  influence  and  to  aid  the  States 
in  law  enforcement. 

The  Marm  Act  was  aimed  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  white  slave  traffic.  It 
prohibited  the  transportation  of  female 
persons  across  State  hnes  for  immoral 
purposes.  Later,  in  1919,  Congress  made 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  transport  stolen 
automobiles  in  interstate  commerce — 18 
U.S.C.  2312 — and  this  was  later  expanded 
to  cover  other  kinds  of  stolen  goods — 18 
U.S.C.  2314. 

In  1934,  Congress  enacted  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act,  prohibiting  interstate  travel  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  crime,  and  this  en- 
actment was  expanded  in  1960  and 
1961—18  U.S.C.  1073,  1074.  Clearly,  if  it 
is  sensible  to  penalize  interstate  flight  to 
avoid  prosecution,  it  makes  even  better 
sense  to  prohibit  interstate  travel  which 
is  undertaken  with  the  intent  of  violating 
the  law.  Such  an  enactment  has  the 
effect  of  deteiTing  wrongdoing  at  its  very 
inception. 

Congress  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach.  In  1961  it  enacted  a  law  pro- 
hibiting travel  in  interstate  commerce 
with  the  intent  to  carry  on.  or  commit, 
any  crime  of  violence  to  further  any  of 
a  number  of  specified  activities— 18 
U.S.C.  1952. 

My  bill  merely  carries  this  approach 
to  its  logical  conclusion  by  penalizing 
travel  across  State  hnes  with  the  intent 
to  riot  or  violate  State  law. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  have 
prevented  some  of  the  riots  and  com- 
munity outbursts  which  liave  bothered 
the  Nation  at  times  for  generations. 
Even  the  famous  Hatfield-McCoy  feud 
of  the  last  century,  with  all  its  sadness 
and  family  suffering,  might  never  have 
happened  if  such  a  law  had  been  in  ex- 
istence. 

Without  exception,  I  feel  that  States 
are  capable  and  desirous  of  enforcing  the 
law  on  a  local  basis.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished if  they  are  protected  from  the 
vicious  outside  influence  which  snub  our 
laws  and  ignore  our  community  mores, 
resulting  in  the  chaos  prevalent  among 
us  today. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  America  if  our  local 
and  State  officials  are  deprived  of  exer- 
cising their  police  power.  This  power 
historically  rests  with  the  localities  and 
with  the  States. 

I  would  beg  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  others  to  keep  their  agents  at  home 
and  leave  the  enforcement  of  law  to  local 
officials  and  not  send  these  agents  Into 
the  States  and  localities  unless  requested 
so  to  do  by  the  governor  or  legislature  of 
the  State  involved.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  these  agents  appear  to  advise  and  con- 
sort with  the  lawbreakers  and  impede  the 
local  police  in  suppressing  public  mis- 
chief. 
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I  believe  the  law  I  propose  is  one  that 
the  right-thinking  people  of  this  Nation 
deserve.  It  will  protect  the  sound,  tax- 
paying,  law-abiding  element  from  the 
lawlessness  and  threat  of  riot  and  vio- 
lence brought  in  by  outside  agitators. 

The  language  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Congress  finds  that  the  recent  and  increas- 
ing practice  of  certain  persons  and  organiza- 
tions, with  diverse  ulterior  motives,  to  enter 
States.  Territories,  Commonwealths,  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  of  which  tliey 
are  not  residents,  for  the  purpose  of  foment- 
ing disobedience  to  their  laws  has  led  and 
leads  to  violent  disorders  gravely  disrupting 
the  peace  and  threatening  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  assure  peace  and  order  by  prohibiting 
In  interstate  commerce,  or  from  conspiring 
to  do  so,  where  the  purpose  of  such  travel  is 
to  incite  to  riot  or  to  engage  in  the  violation 
of  any  law. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  t§ 
amended  by  adding  after  Chapter  53  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"chapter     54 — INTERSTATE    .^ND    FOREIGN    COM- 
MERCE, TT.-WEL  IN  FOR  UNLAWFUL  PURPOSES 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  (1)  to  Incite  to 
riot  or  to  commit  any  act  or  engage  In  any 
conduct  which  would  tend  to  incite  to  riot, 
or  (2)  to  violate  any  law  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  one 
or  more  such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  of  the 
parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  in  said  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued in  anywise  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State,  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  over  any  crime 
or  offense  committed  therein  or  cognizable 
under  the  laws  thereof." 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  today  of 
presenting  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee my  testimony  regarding  a  respon- 
sible approach  to  the  complex  and  im- 
portant matter  of  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. I  asked  first  that  we  view  recent 
events  with  reason  and  with  full  poses- 
sion  of  significant  facts.  Second,  I  urged 
an  unemotional  and  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  legislative  proposal  presented 
to  us  by  the  President.  And  third,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  proceed  in  a  responsible 
manner  to  deal  effectively  with  unequal 
application  of  any  State's  voting  quali- 
fications while  acting  In  accord  with  the 
Constitution  to  provide  that  each  State 


retain  its  rightful  power  to  establish  its 
own  voter  qualifications.  Following  is 
the  testimony  I  presented: 

A  Responsible  Approach 
(By  Congressman  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  with  regard  to  H.R.  6400  and  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  voting  rights  legislation. 

As  v.'e  all  know,  the  subject  has  been  one 
of  real  concern  to  the  Congress  for  several 
years,  and  justly  so,  since  it  Involved  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  every  American  citizen  the 
right  to  cast  a  ballot.  Tliis  right  Is  bnslc  to 
representative  government.  I  believe  in  this 
right  of  every  qualified  citizen  to  register 
and  also  to  cast  a  vote  on  election  day.  Any- 
thing less  than  a  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  vote  by  all  qualified  citizens  presents  our 
country  with  a  problem  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

And  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  Join  v/ith  other  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regretting 
the  violence  which  has  broken  out  In  recent 
weeks  over  this  issue.  It  has  been  a  tragic 
series  of  events,  not  only  for  Alabama,  not 
only  for  the  South,  taut  for  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  we  all  concur  in  the  need  to 
bring  an  end  to  violence,  and  to  bring  men 
of  good  faith  together  In  the  Interests  of 
advancing  harmony  and  progress. 

We,  In  Alabama,  also  regret  that  the  Issue 
has  been  presented  to  the  Nation  In  a  vastly 
oversimplified  manner  based  on  Incomplete 
information.  We  would  ask  that  events  in 
Alabama  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated facts,  and  according  to  the  same 
standards  used  to  Judge  events  elsewhere. 
With  this  kind  of  approach,  concerned  per- 
sons everywhere  will  reach  conclusions  re- 
flecting a  realistic  combination  of  under- 
standing and  Indignation. 

For  example.  If  law-enforcement  officers 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Rochester,  N.Y.,  find 
it  necessary  to  forcefully  eject  demonstra- 
tors from  public  buildings  and  streets  in  the 
interests  of  community  order,  then  perhaps 
it  is  conceivable  that  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers in  Southern  States  can  act  In  similar 
ways  to  maintain  law  and  order  In  their  own 
communities  without  bringing  down  the 
wrath  of  the  -Nation.  Alabama  citizens  are 
also  concerned  with  order  in  their  communi- 
ties. And  these  are  sentiments  which  I  be- 
lieve we  hold  In  common  with  other  respect- 
able people  throughout  the  Nation. 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  the  key  to  the 
American  right  of  peaceful  demonstration 
and  protest  Is  responsibility.  Reasonable 
men  assume  that  a  demonstration  by  Indi- 
viduals acting  responsibly  Is  to  be  honored. 
But  how  easy  It  Is  to  lose  sight  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  responsibility  and  Irrespon- 
sibility when  we  are  far  from  the  scene.  And 
how  quickly  the  distinction  becames  clear 
when  one's  own  freedom  to  move  through  a 
hallway  or  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington  is  affected. 

And,  if  I  may  add,  gentlemen,  how  easy 
It  is  fo'r  citizens  around  the  country  to  divert 
their  attention  from  unsavory  social  and 
economic  and  political  conditions  In  their 
own  cities  and  towns  In  order  to  Join  In  what 
has  evidently  become  the  popular  activity  of 
pointing  an  indignant  finger  at  an  easy  tar- 
get. 

Without  question,  many  of  the  Individuals 
engaging  in  demonstrations  In  Alabama  have 
been  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  see 
voting  rights  extended  to  all  citizens.  Un- 
fortunately, others  have  sought  to  becloud 
the  facts  so  as  to  exploit  the  good  intentions 
of  many  other  Americans  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, to  encourage  the  setting  of  a  double 


standard  of  values,  and  to  arouse  emotion 
both  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere. 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  effectively  submerged? 

1.  On  February  4,  1965,  in  Mobile,  Federal 
District  Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas  issued  an 
order,  acting  under  the  civil  rights  laws  ot 
1960  and  1964,  requiring  the  board  of  regis, 
trars  In  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  where  Selma  Is 
located,  to  receive  and  register  all  persons 
who  submitted  applications. 

Further,  he  ordered  that  If  the  requestid 
registrations  could  not  be  completed  by  Juij 
1965,  the  Federal  voting  referee  would  receive 
and  process  applications. 

I  want  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
officials  of  Dallas  County,  though  not  pleased 
with  the  order,  were  going  about  the  busl- 
ness  of  complying  with  it.  Further,  they 
were  taking  pains  to  let  the  country  know 
of  the  actions  they  were  taking  and  planned 
to  take.  But  this  real  evidence  of  prog. 
ress  toward  expansion  of  voting  rights  made 
no  difference  to  the  professional  demonstra- 
tors. Tlie  agitation  work  was  begun,  and 
senseless  violence  erupted,  even  though  the  i 
avowed  goal  of  the  demonstrators  had  al-  i 
ready  been  achieved  through  the  courts.         ' 

2.  In  Alabama,  we  do  not  have  the  over- 
simplified voting  participation  pattern  that 
some  would  have  the  Nation  believe.  We 
have  approximately  115,000  Negroes  registered 
to  vote  in  the  State,  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  vote  cast  in  the  1960  presidentla: 
election. 

In  other  words,  today's  objective  In  Ala- 
bama Is  not  a  complete  reversal  of  direction. 
Rather,  we  have  made  some  good  beginnings, 
and  we  have  been  moving  ahead.  The  In- 
trusion of  demonstrations,  carrying  with 
them  the  heated  emotions  of  both  extremes, 
has  served  not  to  aid  progress  In  Alabama, 
but  to  retard  it. 

3.  Just  5  years  ago,  on  March  18,  1960, 
there  was  a  proposal  made  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  enact  legislation  establishing  Federal  vot- 
ing registrars  to  serve  as  enrollment  officers 
in  cases  where  voting  registration  discrimi- 
nation existed  against  a  particular  race  or 
class.  That  proposal,  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  wai 
weaker  than  H.R.  6400  in  that  the  machinery 
for  Federal  voting  registration  would  be  set 
in  motion  by  the  complaints  of  50  personi 
Instead  of  only  20  as  In  the  current  pro- 
pofial. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  vote  ol 
53  to  24  when  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
and  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  , 
Texas,  opposed  it,  along  with  others  who 
raised  constitutional  questions.  Among 
those  voting  against  it  were  Senator  Fiji- 
bright,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  present  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body.  Senator 
Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

Surely  the  reasons  which  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  had  for  opposing  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  reglsti;ars  In  1960  cannot  have 
changed  so  drastically  that  now  In  1965  the 
same  gentlemen  and  others  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  swept  along  in  the  tide  of  emo- 
tional popular  feeling  created  In  part  by 
demonstrators  for  a  goal  which  has  already 
been  reached. 

In  1960,  the  Congress  acted  in  this  matter 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government,  as  It 
should.  It  felt  Itself  capable  of  giving 
thoughtful  consideration  and  intelligent 
evaluation  to  a  serious  legislative  proposal. 

In  1965,  are  we  in  the  Congress  to  en- 
thusiastically abrogate  our  responsibility  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  Government?  Are  we 
prepared  to  cast  away  our  legitimate  function 
as  an  effectively  independent  national  legis- 
lature as  the  result  of  widespread  emotional 
turbulence?  Have  we  relegated  ourselves  to 
the  status  of  a  rubberstamp? 

Or  do  we  feel  that  we  are  a  responsible 
body  capable  of  evaluating  conditions  and 


facts,  and  then  taking  deliberative  action 
to  provide  sound  legislation  with  a  view  to 
orderly  progress?  We  are  a  coequal  branch 
of  Government  made  up'  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  charged  with 
the  lav/making  function.  Perhaps  the  real 
question  today  Is  whether  we  understand 
that  function  and  are  willing  to  exhibit 
courage  to  fulfill  It,  or  whether  we  have  failed 
our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  fulfill  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  as  the  National 
Legislature,  we  should  consider  very  care- 
fully the  bill  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended to  us  despite  his  urging  that  we 
enact  it  against  an  early  deadline  and  with 
no  compromise. 

The  bill  would,  in  general,  eliminate  lit- 
eracy tests  in  any  State  or  country  where  less 
than  50  percent  of  those  of  voting  age  were 
registered  or  voting  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1964. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  question 
of  literacy  tests.  The  Supreme  Court  has  on 
several  occasions  defended  the  right  of  States 
to  establish  literacy  tests  as  a  voter  qualifi- 
cation. A=i  recently  as  1959,  In  the  La.sslter 
case  from  North  Carolina,  the  Court  said: 

"The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed, 
color,  and  sex,  as  reports  around  the  world 
show." 

The  Attorney  General  has  indicated  that 
the  President's  proposal  would  not  flatly 
abolish  literacy  tests.  But  it  certainly  would 
outlaw  them  for  a  period  of  10  years  in  the 
few  States  and  counties  affected  by  the  bill. 
We  should  consider  whether  or  not  the  coun- 
try is  prepared  to  set  aside  constitutional 
provisions  for  a  temporary  period  of  what- 
ever duration. 

Literacy  tests  themselves  are  not  evidence 
of  discrimination.  The  application  of  them 
can  be.  And  so  corrective  legislation  should 
not  be  aimed  at  literacy  tests  unless  we  are 
ready  to  prohibit  them  everywhere  in  the 
country,  and  unless  we  disregard  constitu- 
tional principles. 

With  regard  to  other  deficiencies  of  the 
bill,  the  Honorable  Howard  H.  Callaway,  of 
Georgia,  presented  testimony  to  this  com- 
mittee on  March  29.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks.  Mr.  Callaway  ably 
demonstrated  the  problem  which  Is  presented 
In  attempting  to  segregate  States  where  the 
1964  presidential  vote  or  registration  was 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  from  those  States  where  the  vote  or 
registration  was  less  than  50  percent. 

He  pointed  out  the  factors  other  than  dis- 
crimination which  may  lead  to  a  low  voting 
percentage  in  a  general  election  or  to  a  low 
registration.  He  demonstrated  that  in  States 
with  a  history  of  political  domination  by  one 
party,  the  vote  may  be  greater  In  primary 
elections  than  In  general  elections,  or  the 
registration  may  be  low  because  of  the  lack 
of  contested  elections.  And  he  showed  that 
substantial  numbers  of  persons  of  voting  age 
may  not  register  to  vote  for  reasons  having 
nothing  to  do  with  discrimination:  tran- 
sients, noncltlzens,  military  personnel,  or  per- 
sons who  simply  want  nothing  tc^o  with 
voting  for  personal  reasons. 

And  he  brought  out  the  vast  opportunity 
this  bill  would  provide  for  a  politically 
oriented  Attorney  General  to  apply  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  for  partisan  political  gain. 

Tile  bill  gives  the  Attorney  General  power 
to  appoint  Federal  examiners  simply  on  the 
basis  of  "his  own  Judgment."  And  it  pre- 
scribes no  tests  or  rules  for  selection  of  the 
examiners  and  specifies  no  methods  of  opera- 
tion. It  gives  the  examiner  power  to  register 
voters  as  he  sees  fit. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  bill  to  prevent  an 
Attorney  General  from  appointing  a  county 
political  party  chairman  as  voting  registrar 


with  power  to  register  or  refuse  to  register 
voters  as  he  wishes.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary authority. 

How  can  we  jtistlfy  the  feeling  that  puni- 
tive Federal  action  must  be  taken  against 
States  which  record  a  voting  registration  or 
participation  of  less  than  50  percent  while 
we  pay  no  heed  to  places  where  the  percent- 
age might  be  51  or  60  percent.  Surely  in  the 
light  of  cool  analysis  some  months  In  the 
future  this  arbitrary  proposal  will  appear  to 
be  artificial  and  contrived  to  many  who  may 
not  see  It  now.  How  soon  would  the  Con- 
gress again  be  called  on  to  enact  new  voting 
legislation  all  over  again? 

And  if  this  kind  of  action  can  be  taken 
against  a  few  selected  States,  then  It  appears 
that  some  other  punitive  action  can  be  taken 
against  some  other  group  of  States  for  some 
other  apparently  worthy  objective.  But  we 
should  consider  that  a  central  government 
with  this  kind  of  authority  can  proceed  an- 
other time  with  less  regard  to  the  real  or 
suggested  merits  of  the  objective,  and  with 
less  regard  to  an  Informed  popular  will. 

This  is  how  the  national  Socialist  move- 
ment of  the  Germany  of  the  1930's  was 
brought  to  prominence:  greater  government 
authority  on  a  wave  of  emotional  fever  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  Individual  political  ex- 
pression. The  stage  preceding  acquisition  of 
absolute  power  by  Adolf  Hitler  was  the  period 
during  which  the  national  legislature  allowed 
itself  to  be  intimidated  by  executive  author- 
ity Into  putting  Its  stamp  of  approval  on 
measures  eliminating  the  potence  of  repre- 
sentative go\'ernment.  Today's  popular  de- 
mand for  centralization  of  power  is  tomor- 
row's dictatorship. 

If  we  now  are  to  approve  voting  rights  leg- 
islation we  should  do  so  In  the  light  of  cool 
analysis  and  reason,  not  on  the  basis  of  emo- 
tion. We  should  not  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  position  of  dictating  a  State's 
voting  laws  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  percent- 
ages in  an  arbitrarily  selected  election. 

What  we  should  do  Is  retain  State  author- 
ity to  determine  Its  voter  qualifications  In 
accord  with  the  Constitution,  but  assure 
that  each  State's  qualifications  are  applied 
without  discrimination  to  all  individuals  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

I  wonder  if  many  Members  of  Congress  to- 
day do  not  fear  within  themselves  that  many 
persons  feel  so  strongly  In  favor  of  a  voting 
rights  law  that  Just  any  voting  rights  law 
will  do  without  regard  to  its  real  merits.  I 
have  the  distinct  Impression  that  It  takes 
courage  today  in  a  Northern  State  to  pub- 
licly declare  oneself  In  favor  of  taking  a  close 
look  at  the  President's  bill  or  to  suggest  that 
there  may  be  Improvements  that  can  be 
made.  In  that  connection,  I  want  to  make 
note  here  of  some  of  the  comments  we  have 
seen  recently  in  nationally  respected  news- 
papers. 

1.  Arthur  Krock,  In  the  New  Tork  Times, 
March  16.  1965: 

"The  administration's  bill  •  •  •  would  re- 
verse precedents  deeply  embedded  In  the 
constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States.  And  care  must  be  taken  lest 
the  backswing  prove  too  wide  for  the  con- 
science of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  obli- 
gation of  Members  of  Congress  to  the  people 
of  the  several  States." 

2.  Arthur  Krock,  In  the  New  York  Times, 
March  22,  1965: 

"The  more  time  that  Is  allowed  to  point 
out  the  flagrant  Constitutional  and  proce- 
dural flaws  in  the  draft  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  more  plainly  these  flaws 
win  be  exposed." 

3.  Richard  Wilson,  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  March  24,  1965: 

"The  question  that  the  advocates  of  the 
[President's]  new  voting  rights  bill  have  as 
yet  failed  to  answer  adequately  Is  this:  Why 
should  literacy  tests  as  a  quallflcatlon  for 


voting  b8  perfectly  all  right  m  4o  of  the  50 
States,  but  Invalid  In  the  other  5?  This  la 
another  example  of  the  devious  legislative 
tactics  In  the  Johnson  administration  to 
achieve  results  by  legal  circumlocution.  Lit- 
eracy requirements  have  validity  both  In 
reason  and  In  law.  It  makes  sense  that  a 
voter  should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  language  of 
the  country  In  which  he  resides.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  argued,  also,  that  a  Federal  law 
should  apply  equally  to  the  citizens  of  all 
States.  The  strange,  awkward  and  unequal 
nature  of  this  new  legislation  shows  how 
wrong  it  is  to  try  to  legislate  on  such  com- 
plicated matters  In  an  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence-provoking public  demonstrations.  The 
Johnson  administration  was  rushed  Into  the 
presentation  of  a  law  that  has  so  many  ob- 
vious flaws  that  It  can  immediately  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts." 

4.  John  Chamberlain,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  March  25,  1965: 

"The  law  should  be  limited  to  sending  in 
registrars  to  provide  even-handed  Justice  In 
enforcing  any  given  State's  own  election 
standards.  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
right;  to  substitute  standards  of  its  own. 
What  impresses  honest  and  decent  south- 
erners about  all  this  is  that  It  [the  Presi- 
dent's proposal]  actually  denies  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  under  the  pretense  of 
providing  this  protection.  It  penalizes  the 
just  along  with  the  unjust.  So  let's  have  a 
Federal  law  that  will  guarantee  fair  en- 
forcement of  local  election  laws  without  tell- 
ing States  what  their  own  standards  shall 
be." 

5.  James  Kllpatrlck,  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  March  25, 1965: 

■'This  Is  a  bad  bill,  bad  in  ways  that  need 
to  be  understood  If  something  precious  is 
to  be  preserved.  This  precious  something 
is  a  system  of  government  obedient  to  a 
written  Constitution.  If  the  Congress  sacri- 
fices this  high  principle  to  the  pressures  of 
a  turbulent  hour,  the  Congress  may  succeed 
in  redressing  some  palpable  wrongs,  but  a 
fearful  price  will  be  paid  In  the  loss  of  an- 
cient values.  The  bill  undertakes  to  pro- 
hibit In  these  States  the  Imposition  of  those 
very  qualifications,  when  used  without  dis- 
crimination, that  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
peatedly has  approved." 

6.  David  LawTcnce,  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  March  25.  1965: 

"The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion •  •  •  now  is  being  construed  as  giving 
to  Congress  the  power  to  control  the  whole 
election  process  by  passing  a  few  laws.  This 
could  mean  the  removal  of  all  qualifications 
for  voting  except  those  that  happen  to  suit 
the  party  in  power.  Never  In  American  his- 
tory has  so  much  power  been  concentrated 
In  the  Federal  Government  which  is  now  vir- 
tually directed  by  the  one  man  who  occupies 
the  highest  office  In  the  land." 

Finally,  Mr.  Vermont  Royster,  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  March  25,  1965.  writes  of 
the  mood  In  Congress  for  hasty  action  on  the 
bill — a  mood  set  by  ultimatums  for  this  com- 
mittee to  complete  Its  work  by  a  certain 
date. 

He  writes: 

"In  such  a  mood,  who  but  a  brave  man 
could  stand  up  and  say.  'Walt.  Let  us  see 
what  we  are  doing  before  we  do  it.'  Who 
but  a  brave  man  could  ask  now  about  Con- 
stitutionality or  propriety  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  means  to  a  wise  end.  What  weighs  heav- 
ily on  the  mind  Is  that  men  In  Congress 
should  have  doubts  and  fear  to  speak  them." 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  Judgment,  Congress 
has  the  choice  today  of  acting  in  a  responsi- 
ble fashion,  or  allowing  Itself  to  be  propelled 
Into  an  Irresponsible  act.  I  Join  with  many 
others  In  hoping  that  ovu-  choice  will  be  the 
former.  Thank  you,  again,  for  permitting 
me  to  present  my  views. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r  Monday,  April  5,  1065 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Malcolm  W.  Graham,  Tiiiid  Pies- 
byterian  Church,  Petersburg,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  everlasting  Father, 
whose  command  is  over  all  and  whose 
love  never  fails,  whose  wise  and  gracious 
providence  watches  over  this  and  every 
human  event,  look  upon  us,  Thy  children 
here  assembled  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
citizens  of  our  several  States. 

May  these.  Thy  servants,  be  aware 
that  the  shining  glory  of  their  lives  is  to 
give,  not  receive,  to  serve,  net  to  be 
served,  to  sacrifice  Siilf,  if  need  be,  that 
men  may  live  in  truth. 

Through  the  cemuries  Thou  hast 
guided  the  growing  of  a  democracy  that 
cherished  not  only  for  herself,  but  for 
all  men.  liberty  and  freedom  and  hast 
also  given  her  a  vision  of  peace  for  all 
mankind  in  righteousness  and  justice. 
For  the  loyalty  and  the  devotion,  for  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  that  make  this  a 
nation  under  God  in  times  past  and  now, 
we  give  Thee  thanks. 

May  the  deliberations  of  this  day  be 
guided  by  Thy  wisdom,  may  the  debates 
be  tempered  v.ith  love,  and  may  the  de- 
cisions be  v,-orthy  of  our  calling.  In 
Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Jounial  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  1,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  infonned  the 
House  that  on  April  2,  1935,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper 
from  either  the  national  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  or  both. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
AiTington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  tl:ie  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  307.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation 
of  motor  fuels  consvuned  by  interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 


to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
CARLsor;  members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  65-9. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  April  7 
ancPvS,  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mitte&s^e  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  in  the  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  13TH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
OFFICE  OF  MINERALS  EXPLORA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  transmit  herewith  the  13th  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploi'ation  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  August  21.  1958,  entitled  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  by  encourag- 
ing exploration  for  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  5,  1965. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  have  permission 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


WITNESS'  FEES  IN  HABEAS  CORPUS 
CASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  1763) 
to  amend  section  1825  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  witness'  fees  in  habeas  corpus 
cases  and  in  proceedings  to  vacate  sen- 
tence under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Cierij 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oi 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1825  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  li 
amended  by  adding  after  the  first  paragrapi] 
of  the  section  the  following  paragraph: 

"In  all  proceedings,  in  forma  pauperis,  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  In  proceed'liiK 
under  section  2255  of  this  title,  the  United 
States  marshal  for  the  district  shall  pay  all 
fees  of  witnesses  for  the  party  authorized  to 
proceed  in  forma  pauperis,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  district  Judge." 

And  the  last  paragraph  of  section  1825  Ij 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Fees  and  mileage  need  not  be  tendered  to 
the  witness  upon  service  of  a  subpena 
Issued  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  un 
officer  or  agency  thereof,  or  upon  service  ci 
a  subpena  Issued  on  behalf  of  a  party,  sfi. 
thorized  to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis,  where 
the  payment  thereof  is  tp  be  made  by  the 
United  States  marshal  as  authorized  in  this 
section." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASE  PER  DIEM— GRAND  AND 
PETIT  JURORS 

The  Clerk 'called  the  bill  (H.R.  3990)  to 
amend  section  1871  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem  and 
subsistence,  and  limit  mileage  allowances 
of  grand  and  petit  jurors. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALIBATES  FLINT  QUARRIES  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 

The  Cierk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  881)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Ali- 
bates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Pan- 
handle Pueblo  Culture  National  Monu- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  current  appraised  value 
of  the  land  to  be  acquired? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemac 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  land  that  will  make  up  this  area  is 
already  ov/ned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  an  appraised  value.  I  be- 
lieve, of  somewhere  around  $50  an  acre 
Any  land  that  has  to  be  acquired  in  addi- 
tion will  not  be  burdensome  becausf 
there  is  a  limitation  in  the  bill  that  nc 
more  land  may  be  acquired  at  a  cost 
in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  kno^ 
if  there  are  improvements  on  the  land  to 
be  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  thL= 
bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  are  no 
improvements  at  all.    It  is  grassland  ir 


the  general  area  of  what  we  call  the 
breaks,  in  the  Canadian  River  area. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Canadian  River  area. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  I  do  understand  that. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  response, 
but  I  simply  want  to  get  this  on  the  rec- 
ord' Who  nov;  owns  the  land?  Is  it  in 
private  ownership  and  are  they  willing 
to  sell  and,  if  so,  does  the  asking  price 
come  within  this  figure? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Most  of  the 
land  that  would  be  acquired  under  any 
situation  is  already  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  was  acquired  as  a 
part  of  the  Canadian  River  Reservoir. 

The  only  additional  land  that  would 
be  needed  would  not  be  in  exce.ss  of  90 
acres,  and  a  limitation  has  been  placed 
in  the  bill  that  if  an  additional  90  acres 
or  any  part  thereof  is  needed,  the  ex- 
penditure cannot  be  in  excess  of  $5,000 
for  additional  land.  The  land  is  owned 
by  the  Bivins  estate,  if  my  memory  serves 
be  correctly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  that  is  the  portion 
for  the  Alibates  quarry  and  the  Pueblo 
Culture  National  Monument,  I  presume? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  It  is  all 
within  the  contlncs  of  the  reservoir  area 
that  has  already  been  acquired  by  the 
Canadian  River  Dam  operations. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  an  inholding? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No,  it  is  not. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  language  as  con- 
tained in  this  bill  had  to  be  changed  be- 
cause the  title  had  passed  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire the  land  had  to  be  changed.  Hov/- 
ever,  the  land  has  already  been  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  no 
transfer  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment own  the  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration rights? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Provision  has 
been  made  in  that  respect.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  it.  The  oil  and 
gas  operations  in  that  general  area  were 
moved  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  the  reservoir  under  contract  between 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the  people 
owning  the  oil  and  gas  rights.  There 
will  be  no  servitude  of  the  surface  estate. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
fer to  the  bill,  I  believe  it  states  therein 
that  the  United  States  has  acquired  most 
of  the  land? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Ml-.  HALL.  It  was  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sanford  Reservoir,  a 
feature  of  the  Canadian  reclamation 
project.    This  we  understand. 

But,  then,  about  90  additional  acres 
may  be  needed^  but  the  exact  acreage 
cannot  be  determined  until  further  field 
studies  are  made. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  this  is  within  the  acquisition  for  the 
reclamation  project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  Let  me 
clear  the  matter  up  this  way:  The  fur- 
ther excavation  may  create  a  situation 
where  additional  acres  may  be  needed. 
But  it  is  estimated  that  under  no  cir- 
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cumstances  will  more  than  90  additional 
acres  be  needed  for  any  purpose.  But 
that  90  additional  acres  can  be  acquired 
under  present  law.  There  is  a  limitation 
placed  in  this  bill  that  no  more  than 
$5,000  additional  can  be  expended  to  ac- 
quire any  additional  land. 

Tlie  90  acres  or,  let  me  say,  the  poten- 
tially needed  acreage  that  might  be  ac- 
quired—and I  stress  the  word  "might" — 
is  outside  of  the  present  ownership  in  the 
reservoir  area.  But  it  can  be  acquired 
under  present  law.  The  value  that  was 
fixed  on  that  land  that  might  be  needed 
for  the  future,  that  was  placed  on  the 
land  that  has  already  been  condemned 
and  taken  over  for  the  reservoir  area. 
So,  there  will  not  be  any  chance  of  addi- 
tional money  to  be  expended  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  land  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  the  reservoir  was  acquired. 
If  it  is,  they  would  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress  for  additional  authority  in  or- 
der to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  the  savings 
clause  as  far  as  the  Govermnent  is  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  I  revert  to  my  other  question: 
Does  the  gentleman  know  if  the  owners 
are  willing  to  sell? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes;  they  are 
willing  to  sell  because  this  land  generally 
is  in  range  area,  and  since  this  reservoir 
area  has  already  been  acquired  they 
have  no  objection  to  this  because  that  en- 
tire area  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  monument. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  881 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept 
from  the  Canadian  River  Municipal  Water 
Authority.  Borger,  Texas,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  title  to  those  lands  comprijing 
the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and  the  Texas 
Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  sites,  together 
with  any  structures  and  improvements 
thereon,  located  In  and  around  Potter  Coun- 
ty. Texas. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  property  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  set  aside  as  a  national  monument 
for  the  beiaefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  designated 
as  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas 
Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National  Monu- 
ment. The  National  Park  Service,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior, 
shall  administer,  protect,  and  develop  such 
monument,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic  Amer- 
ican sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  21,  1935,  as 
amended. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  propei 
development  and  maintenance  of  such  na- 
tional monuments,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  construct  and  main- 
tain therein  such  markers,  buildings,  and 
other  improvements,  and  such  facilities  for 
the  care  and  accommodation  of  visitors,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 


Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  lines  3  through  9,  strike  out  all 
of  section  1  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
designate,  acquire  and  administer  as  a  na- 
tional monument  lands  and  Interests  in 
the  lands  comprising  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quarries  and  the  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo 
Culture  sites,  together  with  any  structures 
and  Improvements  thereon,  located  in  and 
around  Potter  County.  Texas." 

On  page  2,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "The 
National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  and  insert 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior". 

On  page  2,  lines  21,  22.  and  23.  strike  out 
all  of  section  3  and  insert  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  such  other  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAKE  MEREDITH,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 95,  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by 
Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River  project, 
Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  95 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  Sanford 
Dam,  Canadian  River  project,  Texas,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  "Lake  Meredith"  in 
honor  of  A.  A.  Meredith.  Any  law,  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  lake  is  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lake 
as  "Lake  Meredith". 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


IVaNERAL  RESOURCES  OF  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  NATIONAL  FOR- 
ESTS IN  THE  STATE  OF  COLO- 
RADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  398)  to 
permit  the  discovery,  location,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  certain  public  lands  in  na- 
tional forests  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
land  you  are  seeking  to  grant  mining 
rights  to.    What  is  the  idea  of  picking 
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out  this   7,000   acres   to   grant  locator 
rights  to  others? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  riot  a  question 
of  the  amount  of  land;  it  is  a  question  of 
the  way  the  reservation  is  withdrawn  on 
the  part  of  tne  Federal  Government. 
This  land  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tiie  Forest  Service.  As  long  as 
it  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forest  Service  it  has  been  subject  to  use 
for  mining  and  associated  uses  that  have 
been  pennitted  under  the  lav;  of  1872  and 
similar  acts.  The  lands  w^ere,  in  fact, 
withdrawn  the  second  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreational  features  and,  having 
been  withdrawn  the  second  time  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation,  this  has  in 
effect  made  impossible  some  of  the 
uses  that  are  permitted  under  the  act 
creating  the  Forest  Service  areas. 

So,  what  we  are  doing  here  is  reestab- 
lishing by  congressional  statement  our 
policy  of  multiple  use  of  Imcls  ^vherever 
possible.  These  lands  would  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation they  cannot  be  used  fcr  mining 
purposes  unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  mining  purposes  are  not  adverse  to 
the  use  for  recreational  puiiJoses. 

These  are  small  areas  of  40  to  160  and 
320  acres  scattered  here  and.  there 
throughout  Colorado.  This  is  a  new  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  multiple-use 
theoiy  that  means  so  much  to  i.<'  and 
which  theory  came  into  our  recent  pol- 
icymaking authority  in  Congress  under 
the  advice  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  and  the  For- 
est Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Are 
these  7,000  acres  a  contiguous  piece  of 
property? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Oh,  no.  These  7,178 
acres  are  scattered  areas  throughout 
the  forest  areas  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
areas  which  hpve  been  withdrawn  to 
tske  care  of  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  people;  but  they  are  scattered  at 
places  where  there  are  some  mineral 
values,  and  if  mining  activities  do  not 
interfere  with  the  recreation  uses  the 
additional  use  will  be  permitted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON>cf  Pennsylvania.  I 
take  it  from  the  otH  the  person  who 
finds  these  m.inerals  can  retain  them  and 
keep  them,  and  the  Government  will 
give  them  a  fee  simple  title,  but  re- 
tains title  to  the  surface? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  If  there  are 
any  minerals,  minerals  that  are  of  com- 
mercial value,  and  the  values  can  be  de- 
veloped, then  whatever  rights  the  dis- 
coverer and  the  developer — the  claim- 
ant— has  will  be  only  to  the  mineral 
deposits  themselves,  and  not  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  U.S.  Government  receive  any  royalty 
from  the  finding  of  these  minerals? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  None  of  the 
minerals  that  are  developed  under  the 
law  of  1872  bear  royalties  as  do  the  min- 
erals that  are  discovered  and  developed 
imder  the  act  of  1920,  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act.  If  there  are  any  minerals,  of 
course,  the  person  who  develops  them 
will  be  subject  to  the  income  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania/  Do 
you  have  anybody  in  mind  who  will  go  in 
and  make  these  explorations,  or  will  it  be 
on  an  advertising  basis  or  a  bid  basis? 
What  basis  is  used  in  choosing  these 
people? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  After  gold,  silver, 
and  other  minerals  were  discovered  all 
over  the  Western  States  they  were  de- 
veloped by  those  pioneers  and  enter- 
prises who  made  their  discoveries,  filed 
their  claims  and  prosecuted  the  devel- 
opment of  the  same.  Under  provisions 
of  the  1872  act  they  were  allowed  to  go 
to  patent.  The  authority  permitted  is  a 
general  authority  to  any  citizen  who  seeks 
to  give  his  time  to  this  particular  activ- 
ity of  securing  needed  minerals  and 
metals. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

KM.  398 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ConO'CSs  csscvib'cd.  That  the  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  Gunnison,  Rio 
Grande,  San  Ju.m,  and  Wliite  River  Niitionul 
Forests  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  aggregating 
seven  tlioiisanJ  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  acres,  more  or  less,  described  in  appli- 
cation for  v.ilhdrawal.  serial  number  Colo- 
rado 0123127.  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, July  21.  1364  (29  F.R.  9806),  required 
for  administrative  and  recreation  sites,  road- 
side zones,  and  experimental  uses  shall  here- 
after be  subject  to  location  and  entry  under 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  J.Iining  locations  hereafter  made  on 
the  lands  referred  to  in  section  1  shall  con- 
fer upon  the  locator  the  right  to  explore, 
develop,  utilize,  enter,  and  patent  the  min- 
eral resources  thereof.  Any  disturbance  or 
use  of  the  surface  or  surface  resources  there- 
on by  or  on  behalf  of  tlie  prospector  or 
claimant  shall  be  made  only  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection and  utilization  of  the  surface  of  the 
lands  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  lands 
are  withdrawn. 

Sec.  3.  Any  patent  issued  under  the  United 
States  mining  laws  to  the  lands  subject  to 
location  and  entry  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  convey  title  to  the  mineral 
deposits  within  the  claim,  but  shall  reserve 
to  the  United  States  all  title  in  and  to  the 
surface  o2  the  lands  and  the  surface  re- 
sources. Any  disturbance  or  use  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  patentee,  his  successors  or  as- 
signs, of  the  surface  or  surface  resources 
tliereof  shall  be  made  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  adequate  protection 
and  utilization  of  the  surface  of  the  lands 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  lands  are 
withdrawn. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  restrict  rights  of  the  own- 
er or  owners  of  any  existing  valid  mining 
claim. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  after  "claim"  insert  "to 
the   extent  provided  by  the  United  States 

mining  laws". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  SEC- 
OND-CLASS  MAIL  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  459) 
to  provide  for  more  uniform  application 
of  section  4369  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  which  pertains  to  filing  of  in- 
formation  I'elating  to  second-class  mail 
publications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  459 
Be  it  eJiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc'ica  in  Congress  usseinbled.  That  section 
4369(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  trade  publications  serving  the 
performing  arts  need  only  to  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Postmaster  General". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  THE  COUNTY  OF  DARE, 
STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  (H.R.  2176) 
to  autliorize  the  Secretai-y  of  tlie  Interior 
to  convey  certain  property  to  the  county 
of  Dare,  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  tiie 
right  to  object  in  order  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aifairs. 

Since  this  bill  does  provide  for  an  ex- 
act description  or  wiiat  is  known  as  a 
surveyor's  description  of  the  property  to 
be  acquired  by  tiie  county,  should  the 
county  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  any 
such  surveys  made  as  well  as  the  reason- 
able expense  incurred  therein? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  is  involved  here 
is  of  such  small  value  and  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  making  the  transfer 
are  so  limited,  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
should  carry  the  clause  which  my  friend 
and  I  would  usually  put  into  this  kind  of 
legislation.  If  this  land  is  not  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  transferred 
to  the  county,  then  title  will  revert  to 
the  United  States.  This  area  happens 
to  be  outside  the  national  park  area  and 
is  not  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  acquired  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  is  a  piece  of  land  that 
has  no  particular  value  to  the  Park  Ser\'- 
ice  except  for  the  value  of  the  land  it- 
self, which  land  area,  as  I  understand, 
was  given  to  the  United  States  in  the 
beginning. 

We  are  not  entirely  divesting  ourselves 
of  the  title.  We  are  keeping  the  title 
where  it  will  come  back  to  the  United 
States  if  the  area  is  not  used  for  the 
purposes  intended  by  the  Legislature— 
and  those  purposes,  of  course,  are  mak- 
ing available  health  services,  not  only 
for  the  residents  of  the  local  commu- 


luty,  but,  the  thousands  of  visitors  to 
the  national  park  facility. 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
understand  the  reclaimer  clause  and 
what  it  will  save  for  the  Government  on 
the  original  gift  to  the  Government;  but 
as  it  is  now  written,  do  I  understand  the 
Government  v/ill  pay  for  the  survey  and 
not  the  county? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  think  in  this 
instance  the  Government  will  pay  for  the 
survey  and  take  care  of  the  a;dministra- 
tive  expenses.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  rather  small  contribution  by 
the  Government  v.hen  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  health  sei-vices  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  hospital  for  those  people  vis- 
iting the  Government's  own  facility.  I 
think  the  equities  are  fair  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  chairman's  explanation,  I  withdi-aw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rc-prcsentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
convey  the  tract  of  land  and  Improvements 
thereon  situate  in  the  village  of  Hatteras, 
Dare  County,  North  Carolina,  and  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore,  formerly  bearing  General 
Services  Administration  excess  property  con- 
trol number  C-NC-444,  comprising  one  and 
flve-tenths  acres,  the  exact  description  for 
which  shall  bo  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Dare  Cotm- 
ty,  for  purposes  of  providing  thereon  a  pub- 
lic health  facilities:  Provided,  Tliat  title  to 
the  land  and  any  Improvements  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  upon  a  finding  and 
notification  to  the  grantee  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  property  is  used  for  purposes  other 
than  a  public  health  facility.  The  convey- 
ance herein  authorized  shall  be  without 
monetary  consideration. 

Sec  2.  Upon  the  transfer  of  title  to  the 
grantee,  the  property  herein  conveyed  shall 
cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FACILITATING  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5508) 
to  faciUtate  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  other 
spokesman  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  who  conducted  the  hearings  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  want  to 
ask  a  few  questions  about  this  bill.    It  is 


an  omnibus  bill  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  features  to  it. 

First.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  about  extending  the  research 
in  colleges  and  experimental  stations, 
and  so  forth,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  extension  of  this  research  into 
applied  research,  w^ho  will  receive  the 
fruits  from  the  research?  Supposing 
some  very  fine  discoveries  are  made — 
will  they  be  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  private  enterprise  or  of  the 
university  doing  the  research?  What 
protection  wiU  be  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  this  extension  of 
research  activities? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  the  hear- 
ings that  were  conducted  2  years  ago 
that  question  v/as  brought  up.  We  were 
assured  that  anything  of  value  would  be 
retained  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Was 
an  agreement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  a  provision  made  in  the 
agreement  for  the  protection  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment in  case  of  a  discovery? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  was  our 
assurance  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
held. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  another  question  with  respect  to 
the  circmr.venting  of  the  civil  service 
when  you  want  to  hire  employees  of  the 
Department  who,  let  us  say.  retmn  from 
abroad.  Has  this  question  of  circum- 
venting the  civil  service  in  this  manner 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No;  I  do  not 
think  it  was.  But  that  is  in  a  very  hmited 
way.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  under- 
stand which  one  of  these  things  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman talking  about  the  agricultural 
attaches  who  retm-n  to  this  country  and 
go  to  work  for  tlie  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture? Of  coui-se,  they  are  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
start  with  and  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Department.  As  the  gentleman  may 
know,  these  agricultm*al  attaches  after 
4  years  of  service  abroad  are  usually 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  so 
that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  any 
developments  here  in  this  country  and 
to  work  where  they  may  do  the  most 
good  and  become  more  familiar  with 
conditions  here  before  they  go  back.  At 
the  time  the  bill  first  came  up  there  was 
some  question  about  this  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  had.  At 
that  time  we  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  accepted  language  which 
he  had  drafted.  This  is  limited  to  15 
employees  at  any  one  time.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  need  to  have  any 
fears  about  that  particular  operation. 
We  have  tried  to  meet  every  criticism  or 
suggestion  that  was  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
if  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  truth  is  that 
you  will  be  able  to  hire  these  returning 
attaches  without  reference  to  the  civil 
service? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No;  that  is 
not  exactly  correct.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  vmintentionally,  I  am  sure,  ex- 
aggerated what  would   actually   occur. 


These  people  are  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  have 
been  employed  in  the  foreign  agricul- 
tural service  as  attaches.  They  come 
back  to  this  country  and  are  assigned 
to  other  duties  within  the  Department 
compatible  with  the  training  and  edu- 
cation that  they  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  this  amounts  to 
Is  authorization  to  rotate  agricultural  at- 
taches back  to  this  country  and  they  can 
hold  a  job  anywhere  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  may  be  grade  15 
and  hold  a  grade  9  job.  This  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  My  quarrel  with  this 
at  first  was  to  the  unlimited  nature  of 
the  bill.  The  pending  bill  limits  the 
number  to  15  at  any  one  time  who  can 
be  rotated  back  and  be  placed  in  this 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
that  these  are  not  new  employees.  They 
are  not  being  newly  hired.  They  retain 
their  status. 

I  regret  that  they  are  given  a  3-year 
period,  because  I  believe  that  if  grade  16, 
a  grade  15,  or  a  grade  14  is  rotated  back 
from  Foreign  Service — and  I  believe  that 
they  should  be  brought  back  to  rub  el- 
bows with  the  people  in  this  country 
once  in  awhile — he  could  be  located  in 
a  slot  commensurate  with  his  grade  level 
and  job  description  in  much  less  time 
than  3  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  about  this, 
but  I  believe  proper  assignments  could 
be  made  in  a  year  or  less. 

I  do  wonder  what  happened  to  the  bill 
passed  last  year.  Did  the  other  body 
refuse  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  the  bill  passed  late 
last  year,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  session. 
I  believe  that  was  the  only  thing  in- 
volved. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  with 
regard  to  these  people  being  sent  back 
here,  if  there  w^ere  not  an  opening  in 
that  particular  grade,  I  believe  we 
should  encourage  trying  to  utilize  these 
people  where  they  are  needed,  even  if  it 
is  necessary  to  put  them  into  jobs  which 
ordinarily  would  be  assigned  to  lower 
grades. 

As  a  practical  application,  I  believe 
these  gentlemen  who  come  back — I  am 
fairly  familiar  with  the  duties  per- 
formed— are  given  jobs  w^hich  utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  experience  they 
have  gained  in  th>  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  all  instances  I  know  of  they 
have.  I  have  not  seen  any  occasion  of 
any  abuse. 

This  was  discussed  quite  at  length  in 
the  hearings.  I  certainly  wish  to  re- 
lieve the  gentleman  of  any  apprehension 
he  might  have  that  the  Department 
would  take  advantage  of  such  a  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  only  say,  in  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman,  that  in  the  matter 
of  rotation  of  military  persormel  we  lim- 
ited them  much  more  severely  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  than  they  are  to 
be  limited  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  the  hope 
that  there  will  not  be  serious  abuse  of 
the  3-year  provision.  I  reiterate  the  be- 
lief that  the  proper  assignments  can  be 
made  in  much  less  than  3  years,  if  Agri- 
culture Department  officials  are  disposed 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  I  can  say  we  will 
certainly  keep  that  in  mind  and  try  to 
see  that  these  people  are  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  I 
may  continue,  I  have  one  more  series  of 
questions. 

I  now  turn  to  the  phase  of  the  bill 
which  repeals  a  provision  relating  to 
shipment  of  grain  from  public  grain 
warehouses  to  other  warehouses  without 
cancellation  of  warehouse  receipts. 

We  realize,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
that  the  law  on  warehousing  Is  a  vast 
subject. 

If  we  repeal  this  particular  section  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  will  it 
make  it  easier  in  the  future  for  another 
BiUie  Sol  Estes  scandal  or  another  salad 
oil  scandal,  like  we  are  experiencing  in 
New  York?  Should  we  at  this  time  be 
letting  the  bars  down  on  the  regulation 
of  warehousing  receipts,  in  view  of  the 
frightening  scandals  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  at  the  time  the  hear- 
ings were  held  we  went  into  that  thor- 
oughly. Tlie  minority  side  was  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey],  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole],  and  at  that  time  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Beer- 
mann. 

I  know  that  the  State  laws  do  cover 
all  those  things.  We  feel  there  are  suffi- 
cient safeguards  and  that  those  things 
would  not  happen. 

The  instances  referred  to  were  dis- 
cussed. V/e  were  assured  to  our  satis- 
faction that  there  was  no  danger  of  simi- 
lar incidents  as  a  result  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  read  two  sentences  from 
the  report  on  the  bill.  It  is  stated,  on 
page  10: 

The  Department  Is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  attaining  addi- 
tional protection  lies  in  strengthening  the 
warehousing  statutes,  regulations,  and  polic- 
ing activities  of  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  where  a  need  for  additional 
protection  is  found. 

Does  the  committee  plan  any  addi- 
tional warehousing  tightening  laws,  in 
view  of  the  scandals  of  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  to  prevent  such  an  incident  from 
occurring  In  the  future? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  have  re- 
quested the  Department  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  any  suggestions  they  would 
have  on  that.  However,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  have  come  up  with  any  definite 
suggestions  at  this  time.  I  would  antici- 
pate, though,  in  the  event  of  this  bill 
being  passed  here  today  and  its  eventu- 
ally becoming  law,  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  appropriate  time  to  make  those 
changes  in  the  law. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Then,  you  are  assuring  this  House  today 
that  if  this  particular  section  doing  away 
with  the  surrendering  of  the  outstand- 
ing warehouse  receipts  is  passed,  it  will 
not  weaken  our  warehousing  law  if  we 
repeal  that  particular  section? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
tliink  it  would.  I  think  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opmion  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  on  this  that  they  felt  there 
were  sufficient  safeguards  in  the  State 
laws  and  other  regulations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  one 
or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  purchase  insurance  cov- 
erage on  its  vehicles  in  foreign  countries. 
Does  the  U.S.  Government  require  for- 
eign countries  to  carry  insurance  on 
their  vehicles  in  this  countiy? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry. 
I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  if  foreign 
countries  are  going  to  require  the  U.S. 
Government  or  its  employees  to  buy  in- 
surance in  a  foreign  country  in  order  to 
operate  a  U.S.  vehicle,  then  we  ought  to 
require  foreign  governments  to  buy  in- 
surance on  their  vehicles  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  my  comment  on  this 
would  be  that  the  provisioi^s  of  this  bill 
are  intended  to  try  to  relieve  and  pro- 
tect American  employees  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  had  instances  where  the 
individual  employee  of  this  country  serv- 
ing in  foreign  countries  has  actually 
bought  insurance  and  paid  the  premiums 
for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  this 
committee  would  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity even  to  consider  a  bill  requiring 
foreign  countries  to  buy  insurance  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  But  I  thought  per- 
haps you  asked  the  question,  when  you 
had  hearings  on  this  bill,  as  to  whether 
foreign  governments  are  required  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  to  buy  insurance  in4his 
country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  may  be  a  good  idea, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  our  com- 
mittee can  do  anything  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  are  going  to 
buy  insurance  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  are  buy- 
ing that  insurance  for  the  protection  of 
our  own  employees.  That  is  what  we 
are  buying  that  protection  for,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  In  the  case 
cited  in  the  report,  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try, the  U.S.  Government  could  not  op- 
erate a  motor  vehicle  without  insurance. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  I  think 
it  is  as  it  is  in  this  country.  We  can 
probably  operate  it,  but  if  we  had  an 
accident  and  did  not  have  insurance, 
then,  there  would  be  a  personal  liability 
on  the  operator  of  that  vehicle.  He 
would  be  the  person  who  would  suffer  as 
a  result  thereof.  The  intention  of  this 
committee,  when  we  went  into  the  hear- 
ings on  this  subject,  was  to  try  to  pro- 
tect our  employees  there.  We  do  not 
feel  they  should  be  paying  for  It. 


Mr.  GROSS.  No.  The  report  says 
that  the  employee  had  to  bear  the  in. 
surance  cost  on  two  federally  owned 
trucks. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  report  says, 
the  trucks  were  essential  to  our  work 
and  could  not  be  operated  without  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  prob- 
ably  true.  I  think  it  is  true.  However, 
the  employee  had  to  buy  the  insurance 
because  there  was  no  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  buy  that  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  because  it  was  a  re- 
quirement  of  the  foreign  government 
that  the  trucks  be  insured. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  Then,  let  us 
have  some  reciprocity  in  this  matter  and 
at  least  in  the  foreign  countries  that  op- 
erate motor  vehicles  in  this  country,  let 
us  require  them  to  carry  insurance. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  have  to  admit  that  we 
would  have  to  go  to  some  other  commit- 
tee for  that  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  an- 
other question,  and  I  shall  be  brief  about 
this.  There  is  authority  in  the  bill  to 
constiTJCt  facilities  and  structures.  What 
is  meant  by  "structures"?  Could  that 
be  a  peanut  research  laboratory— what 
is  covered  by  "structures"? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  that 
would  be  limited  by  the  appropriations, 
surely.  In  the  hearings  it  was  brought 
out  that  many  of  these  buildings  are  the 
Butler  type  buildings,  more  or  less  tem- 
porary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman.  Section  1  apparently  rules 
out  CCC  storage  facilities,  so  I  assume 
this  blanket  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  erect  structures  would 
not  apply  to  Butler  grain  bins? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  did  not  say 
Butler  grain  bins.  There  are  other  types 
of  Butler  buildings  than  grain  bins, 
which  may  be  used  for  small  facilities, 
buildings  that  can  be  moved  after  the 
use  of  the  particular  facility  is  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  broad  authority 
is  delegated  for  the  building  of  struc- 
tures on  Government-held  land,  the  next 
question  is,  does  the  Department  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress  for  authority 
to  erect  the  sti-uctures  or  may  they  go 
ahead  without  further  consultation  with 
Congress  and  put  up  a  research  labora- 
tory or  any  kind  of  a  structure  they  want 
to  put  up — perhaps  an  apartment  house, 
I  do  not  know? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  This 
was  brought  out  in  the  hearings  that 
were  held.  During  the  hearings  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
asked: 

Now,  as  to  the  buildings  that  are  contem- 
plated under  this  section,  would  those  in- 
clude such  things  as  experiment  stations- 
would  that  be  within  the  purview  of  this 
section? 

Dr.  Irving.  Experiment  stations,  in  the 
sense  that  they  would  be  research  facilities 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
yes,  sir.    They  would  be  laboratories,  green- 
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bouses,  animal   yards,   storage  facilities,  et 

•^^^r^DoLE.  K  you  erect  the  building  It  could 
be  used  for  any  number  of  things,  could  it 

'^°Mr  Grant.  It  could  also  be  a  building 
used  in  connection  with  the  inspection  and 
quarantine  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
searcli  Service. 

But  it  is  not  contemplated — and  I 
think  if  you  read  the  hearings  you  will 
find  that  the  type  of  the  buildings  would 
not  be  of  what  I  would  call  a  substantial 
nature  or  involving  a  substantial  amount 
of  money. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  advises  me  that  if  it  were 
over  $10,000  then  they  would  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repre.fentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  existing  law. 
except  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  and  without  regard  to  section 
355,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  f40  U.S.C. 
255),  but  within  the  limitations  of  cost  oth- 
enn-ise  applicable,  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  be  expended  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures on  land  owned  by  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sions, corporations,  or  Individuals:  Provided, 
That  prior  to  such  erection  there  is  obtained 
the  right  to  u?e  the  land  for  the  estimated 
life  of  or  need  for  the  structure,  including  the 
right  to  remove  any  such  structure  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  termination  of 
the  right  to  use  the  land :  Provided  further. 
That  appropriations  and  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  In  connection  with  ac- 
quiring the  rip;ht  to  use  land  for  such  pur- 
poses under  long-term  lease  or  other  agree- 
ment. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants,  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  five  years'  duration,  to  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  research  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations and  to  Federal  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  for  research  to 
further  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grants,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  funds  are  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  aa  effec- 
tive audit.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  represent- 
atives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, paper.s,  and  records  of  the  recipients 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants  received 
under  this  section. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  Insurance  to  cover  the 
liability  of  any  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty or  personal  Injury  or  death  caused  by 
the  act  or  omission  of  any  such  employee 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or 
employment   and  while  operating   a   motor 


vehicle  belonging  to  the  United  States  In  a 
foreign  country. 

Sec.  4.  Section  602  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat.  908)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Any  officer  or  employee  appointed  and 
assigned  to  a  post  abroad  pursuant  to  this 
title  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  be  assigned  for  duty  in  the 
continental  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  (and  without  reduction 
In  grade  if  an  appropriate  position  at  the  em- 
ployee's grade  is  not  available  in  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture),  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  three  years:  Provided, 
That  the  total  number  of  such  employees  as- 
signed for  duty  in  the  continental  United 
States  under  this  provision  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  at  any  one  time:  Provided  further. 
That  this  Act  shall  not  Increase  the  number 
of  persons  employed  at  grade  GS-16,  GS-17, 
or  GS-18." 

Sec.  5.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704),  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting,  after  the  word  "Pro- 
vided.", the  following:  "That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculttu-e  may  release  such  amounts  of 
the  foreign  currencies  so  set  aside  as  he  de- 
termines not  to  be  needed,  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  for  such  purpose:  Pro- 
vidcd  further,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1956  (ch.  878.  70  Stat.  934;  7  U.S.C.  1884),  is 
hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  "Insurance"  and 
substituting  the  word  "benefits"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954"  the  words 
"and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959,";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "employees'  life  in- 
surance fund"  the  words  "or  the  employees' 
health  benefits  fund,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  12,  1943 
(5  U.S.C.  542-1) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "reimbursed"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "credited  with 
advances  or  reimbursements"  and  inserting 
after  the  word  "Provided",  the  following: 
"That  such  advances  shall  not  be  available 
for  any  period  beyond  that  provided  by  the 
Act  appropriating  the  funds:  Provided 
further,". 

Sec.  8.  Subject  to  limitations  applicable 
with  respect  to  each  appropriation  concerned, 
each  appropriation  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  be  charged,  at  any 
time  during  a  fiscal  year,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  other  appropriation  available  to  the  De- 
partment, for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
procurement  of  materials  and  services,  or 
financing  activities  or  other  costs,  for  which 
funds  are  available  both  in  the  financing  ap- 
propriation so  charged  and  In  the  appropria- 
tion so  benefited;  except  that  such  expenses 
so  financed  shall  be  charged  on  a  final  basis, 
as  of  a  date  not  later  than  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year,  to  the  appropriations  so  bene- 
fited, with  r.ppropriate  credit  to  the  financing 
appropriation. 

Sec.  9.  Section  8f  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  as  amer.ded  (7  U.S.C. 
608f ) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
eligible  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit 
mileage  allowances  of  grand  and  petit 
jurors. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3990 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1871 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1871.  Fees. 

"Grand  and  petit  jurors  in  district  courts 
or  before  United  States  commissioners  shall 
receive  the  following  fees,  except  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided  by  law: 

"For  actual  attendance  at  the  place  of 
trial  or  hearing  and  for  the  time  necessarily 
occupied  in  going  to  and  from  such  place  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  such  service  or  at 
any  time  dtirlng  the  same,  $10  per  day,  ex- 
cept that  any  jiu-or  required  to  attend  more 
than  thirty  days  in  hearing  one  case  may  be 
paid  in  the  discretion  and  upon  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  trial  judge  a  per  diem  fee  not  ex- 
ceeding $14  for  each  day  in  excess  of  thirty 
days  he  is  reqtiired  to  hear  such  case. 

"For  the  distance  necessarily  traveled  to 
and  from  a  juror's  residence  by  the  shortest 
practicable  route  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  place  of  service  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  service  10  cents 
per  mile;  and  for  additional  necessary  daily 
or  other  interim  travel  during  the  term  of 
service  the  jtiror  shall  be  allowed  for  such 
travel  10  cents  per  mile,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  subsistence  allowance  which  would  have 
been  paid  him  if  he  had  remained  at  the 
place  of  holding  court  overnight  or  during 
temporary  recess,  and  If  daily  travel  appears 
impracticable,  subsistence  of  $10  per  day 
shall  be  allowed,  including  the  time  neces- 
sarily occupied  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  place  of  attendance.  Whenever  In 
any  case  the  jvuy  is  ordered  to  be  kept  to- 
gether and  not  to  separate,  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence during  such  period  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  marshal  upon  the  order  of 
the  coiu^  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  subsistence 
allowance. 

"Jvury  fees  and  travel  and  subsistence 
allowances  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  marshal  on  the 
certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  in 
the  case  of  jury  fees  in  excess  of  $10  per  dlem, 
when  allowed  as  hereinabove  provided,  on 
the  certificate  of  the  trial  judge." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  damand 
Q  s6conci. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  PER  DIEM— GRAND  AND 
PETIT  JURORS 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3990)  to  amend  section  1871  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordsrcd. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arends 
Ashley 
Baldwin 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 


[Roll  No.  611 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callaway 

Clark 

Corbett 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 


Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Flno 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Grlder 

Hanna 

Helstoski 
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Holland 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Staggers 

Irwin 

Pas^mau 

Sweeney 

Jennings 

Pepper 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pickle 

Thompson,  N.J 

Keogrh 

Resnlck 

Toll 

Kluczynskl 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Tunney 

Legsett 

Roncalio 

Vivian 

MacGregor 

Roosevelt 

Walker.  Miss. 

Mackle 

RostL-nkows'.:! 

Whalley 

Mainiard 

St  Germain 

Williams 

Mathias 

Scheuer 

Wl'son. 

Meeds 

Skiibit?; 

Charles  H. 

Moorhead 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Nix 

Springer 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Noith 
Carolina? 

There  was  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed. 


INCREASE  PER  DIEM— GRAND  AND 
PETIT  JURORS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Ml-.  ASHMORS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  questions.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3990. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  v.ere  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ACADEMY    OP    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  6071)  to  establish  an  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  such  other  Academies 
of  Criminal  Justice  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  and  that  the  bill  be 
re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  bill  was  inadvertently  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


SAN  GORGONIO  WILDERNESS  AREA, 
SAN  BERNARDINO  NATIONAL 
FOREST.  CALIF. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6831  was  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  occurs  to  me  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
fH.R.  6891)  to  provide  for  family  winter 
recreational  use  of  a  portion  of  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area,  San  Bernar- 
dino National  Forest,  CaUf.,  without  re- 
ducing the  area  set  aside  for  wilderness 
preservation  within  such  forest,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  POOD  MARKETING 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5702)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  date  on 
which  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and 
to  provide  necessary  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  such  commission. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5702 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscTnbled,  That  (a) 
section  4(b)  of  Public  Law  88-354,  approved 
July  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  270),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  figures  "1965,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  "1966". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such"  Act  (78  Stat.  272) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures 
"$1, 500.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figures  "52,500,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  v,ill  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  SuLLiv.\N]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  has  already  re- 
ported, this  legislation  is  nonpartisan 
and,  I.  am  sure,  noncontroversial.  It 
merely  extends  for  an  additional  year, 
until  July  1, 1966,  the  period  in  which  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing, created  last  year,  must  make  its  final 
report.  It  also  increases,  to  $2,500,000, 
from  the  present  ceiling  of  $1,500,000,  the 
limit  on  appropriations  authorized  for 
the  work  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  does  not  have,  and  has  not 
spent,  the  $1,500,000  authorized  last  year. 
It  has  received  only  $700,000.  That 
amount  will  carry  it  through  the  rest  of 
this  fiscal  year.  The  remaining  $800,000 
of  the  original  authorization,  plus  the 
$1  million  more  in  appropriation  author- 
ity sought  in  this  bill  today,  would  cover 
funds  to  be  .^pent  in  the  1966  and  W67 
fiscal  years — nearly  all  of  it  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

THE    1966    FISCAL    YEAR    BUDGET    CALLS    FOR 
$1,500,000 

The  $300,000  or  so  to  be  spent  in  the 
1967  fiscal  year — after  the  Commission 
will  have  made  its  final  report — will  be 
for  such  things  as  printing  of  the  various 
reports  and  technical  studies,  and  for 
final  cleanup  work.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  Commission's  investigative  work  and 
hearings  and  so  on  will  take  place  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  when  an  amount  of 
$1,500,000  will  be  required. 


This  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  2- 
year,  $2,500,000  study  to  begin  with- 
the  legislation  which  came  to  the  House 
last  year  so  provided.  The  House  cut  it 
back  to  a  1-year  study,  costing  $1,500,000 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
review  the  matter  again  at  this  time  to 
see  if  additional  time  and  money  are 
necessary.  The  facts  are,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  additional  year  is  absolutely 
necessary — for  reasons  beyond  anyone's 
control — because  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission could  not  really  get  started  un- 
til January  of  this  year.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $700,000  was  not  provided  until 
last  October ;  a  new  Chairman  had  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  because  the 
original  Chairman,  Judge  Marvin  Jones, 
an  outstanding  expert  in  agricultural 
matters,  found  it  necessary  to  resign. 
The  staff  director,  who  is,  of  course,  the 
key  staff  man,  was  not  put  on  the  payroll 
until  mid-November  and  most  of  the 
other  top  staff  people  could  not  be  hired 
until  early  February.  The  Commission 
is  now  going  ahead  full  speed,  having 
held  its  first  hearings  last  week  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  with  another  set  of  hear- 
ings scheduled  later  this  month  in  Port 
Worth,  Tex.;  and  with  subsequent  hear- 
ings scheduled  so  far  in  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Washington,  D.C. 

THE    IS-MEMBEn    BIPARTISAN    COMMISSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  House 
Member  on  this  15-member  bipartisan 
Commission,  I  can  assure  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  are  anx- 
ious to  do  a  full  and  thorough  and  com- 
plete job  of  analyzing  the  spread  be- 
tween farm  prices  and  consumer  prices 
and  make  detailed  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  on  what,  if  anything,  should 
be  done  to  assure  fairnef.s  and  efficiency 
and  competition  in  food  marketing. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  House  Members :  Representa- 
tives Sullivan,  Purcell,  Rosenthal, 
Cunningham,  and  M.'vy;  the  following 
five  Senators:  Macnuson.  McGze,  Hart, 
Morton,  and  Hruska;  and  the  following 
five  private  citizens  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson:  former  California  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice  Phil  S.  Gibson, 
Chairman;  former  Congressman  Fred 
Marshall;  New  Mexico  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  Albert  K.  Mitchell; 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Board  Chairman  Wil- 
liam M.  Batten:  Missouri  University 
Agriculture  Dean  Elmer  R.  Kiehl. 

We  met  in  Washington  in  September, 
right  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
and  our  reelection  campaigns:  we  au- 
thorized the  Chairman  to  interview  can- 
didates for  the  position  of  staff  director, 
and  he  did  so,  reporting  to  us  by  mail  and 
telephone.  The  staff  director  we  agreed 
upon  took  office  in  November.  When  we 
returned  to  Washington  for  the  new  Con- 
gress, we  met  again  on  January  7,  and 
ratified  other  top  staff  appointments, 
then  met  in  February  to  set  up  our 
agenda  of  early  hearings,  establish  niles, 
and  give  other  directions  to  the  staff.  So 
we  have  not  been  neglecting  our  respon- 
sibilities.   Quite  the  contrary. 

SCOPE  OP  commission's  assignment 

Now  what  is  it  that  the  Congress  has 
asked  us  to  do?  Essentially — and  I  am 
quoting  now  an  informal  statement  made 
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bv  the  staff  director.  Dr.  George  E.  Bran- 
dow  of  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
which  says  it  very  clearly  without  all  of 
the  legalistic  whereases  of  the  law — 
Congress  said  this : 

All  kinds  of  changes  have  been  taking  place 
In  the  way  In  which  the  food  lndu.stry  Is 
organized  and  how  it  operates.  See  if  you 
cMi  give  us  .som?  perspective  on  the  extent 
to  which  firms  are  becoming  larger,  fewer, 
and  more  vertically  integrated.  Try  to  Hnd 
out  why  these  changes  are  taking  place. 
Give  us  your  best  judr^ment  as  to  how  they 
are  affecting  the  efliciency  of  the  food  in- 
dustry, the  barcaining  power  of  different 
groups  within  it,  and  the  maintenance  of 
fair  and  effective  competition.  A<i\is.e  vis 
on  the  ways  in  which  the  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  Government  are  outmoded,  ineffec- 
tive, or  otherwise  in  need  of  revision.  In 
short,  hov.'  can  w?  maintain  tho  eflBcIent, 
competitive  kind  of  industry  that  if?  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  private  enterprise. 

roOD    MARKETING     FROM     FARM     TO     CONSUMETl 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  gist  of  our 
assignment.  The  c.entlerxian  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PuacELL],  who  is  very  interested 
in  the  spread  between  livestock  and  re- 
tail beef  prices,  was  the  only  House  Mem- 
ber to  attend  the  opening  hearings  in 
Wyoming  last  week,  and  he  can  report 
on  the  vi^'orous  protests  the  Commission 
heard  there  from  western  livestock  inter- 
ests on  their  price  problems.  But  we 
are  not  investigating  only  livestock 
prices,  or  meat  prices,  or  any  other  single 
segment  of  the  $77  billion  food  industry. 
We  are  going  to  look  into  the  whole  in- 
dustry, from  top  to  bottom,  from  farm 
to  consumer.  It  is  a  big  job.  It  cannot 
be  completed  by  this  coming  July  1. 
It  would  be  futile  even  to  try. 

From  the  controversy  we  had  here  last 
year  over  beef  imports,  and  the  general 
unanimity  of  feeling  in  the  House  in 
support  of  this  kind  of  study,  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  those  V\-ho  supported  the 
original  resolution  v.-ould  hesitate  nov.- 
to  approve  of  this  absolutely  necessary 
extension  of  the  time  for  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
j-ield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Comm^:ttee 
on  Agriculture  who  is  the  author  of  H.R. 
5702. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question:  This  resolu- 
tion conforms  with  the  original  purpose 
of  the  resolution  we  introduced  last  year. 
Is  that  right?  It  extends  this  Commis- 
sion for  2  years  and  puts  the  appro- 
priation back  whe7-e  we  had  it  originally? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  would  restore  it  to  the 
original  concept  for  such  a  study  as  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  as  it  was  first 
introduced  last  year. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  House 
membei-s  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Pood  Marketing,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5702,  extension  of  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing.  My  esteemed  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulliv.anJ 
has  made  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
urgent  need  for  the  extension  of  time  if 
the  Commission  is  to  do  a  thorough, 
meaningful,  and  effective  study  of  our 
Nation's   food   industry.    As   has   been 


pointed  out,  since  the  Commission  was 
created  by  law  last  year,  we  have  had  to 
spend  many  months  in  careful  prepara- 
tion in  the  areas  of  obtaining  competent 
staff,  working  out  a  detailed  program 
where  facts  and  figures  must  be  gathered 
and  how  best  to  correlate  and  amass  the 
neces-sary  data  for  reaching  objective  and 
valid  conclusions  which,  in  turn,  hope- 
fully, will  provide  meaningful  answers  to 
many  questions  which  have  puzzled  not 
only  Members  of  Congress  but  our  farm- 
ers, our  consumers,  and  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  food  industry  itself. 

As  Dr.  Bi'andow,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission,  said,  in  a  recent  speech: 

I  am  sure  that  the  Pood  Commission  will 
not  arrive  at  final  solutions  to  all  major  prob- 
lems in  the  food  industry.  I  am  optimistic, 
however,  that  it  will  bring  them  into  sharper 
focus  and  will  have  significant  recommenda- 
tions to  make  about  several  of  them.  The 
Commis':!on  itself  can  take  no  action,  but  its 
findinps  can  provide  a  basis  for  both  private 
decisions  and  public  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
the  makeup  of  the  Commission  as  to 
individuals  is  excellent  in  its  balance  of 
background  knovv'ledge  as  well  as  keen 
interest  in  the  field  of  study  that  we  are 
conducting.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  the  stature  of  Justice  Phil  Sheri- 
dan Gibson  as  our  Chairman  and  I  feel, 
in  turn,  that  he  has  shown  a  tremendous 
grasp  of  the  magnitude  of  this  studj'.  In 
this  respect,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Justice  Gibson  for  finding  a  man  of  the 
ability  of  Dr.  George  E.  Bz-andow  as  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission. 
Justice  Gibson  and  Dr.  Brandow  together, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission members,  have  put  together, 
painstakingly,  a  staff  of  men  and  women 
who  are  unusually  competent  to  work  in 
the  fields  for  wiiich  they  have  been 
chosen.  This  was  the  first  important 
step,  no  matter  what  the  time  involved, 
before  we  could,  as  a  Commission,  go 
ahead  and  discharge  the  responsibilities 
Congress  placed  upon  us  in  the  creation 
of  the  Commission  itself. 

As  you  have  heard,  we  have  now  had 
the  first  hearing  in  a  series  of  those  set 
up  this  year  and  next,  and  we  are  now  off 
to  a  good  start.  But  it  certainly  would 
be  shortsighted  on  the  part  of  this  body 
if  we  did  not  now  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  to  do  the  job  that  we 
were  set  up  to  do,  now  that  these  early 
months  of  experience  have  shown  we 
must  cover  a  wide  field  of  study  in  depth 
in  key  areas  that  have  been  selected. 
We  have  a  firm  foundation  now.  We 
must  have  time  to  build  on  it.  We  must 
also  have  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  a 
competent  staff  together,  and  we  feel  that 
the  Commission  staff,  working  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  projected  as 
well  as  is  possible  figures  that  place  a 
practical  ceiling  on  what  I  am  confident 
vvill  be  needed  between  now  and  the  time 
this  Commission  finishes  its  work  and 
makes  its  report  and  disbands. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
yie'd  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulli- 
van] and  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]  and  say  that  this  is  a 
most  important  study  that  is  being  con- 
ducted. This  is  in  line  with  the  request 
of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  every  Member 
of  this  body  should  be  interested  in  the 
reasons  why  ■there  is  such  a  spread  be- 
tween what  the  producer  receives  and 
v.'hat  the  consumer  pays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  and  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  staff  that  has 
been  assembled.  It  was  late  in  getting 
started  because  of  the  health  of  the  orig- 
inal Chairman.  However,  this  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  study  that  is  being 
undertaken  and  I  certainly  join  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  ihanlc  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
are  five  Members  of  the  other  body  and 
five  Members  of  this  body  as  well  as  five 
public  members? 

Mrs.  MAY.    This  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And,  if  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
public  members  are  so  located  as  they 
will  be  able  to  attend  most  every  session, 
particularly  the  Chairman,  Justice  Gib- 
son? 

Mrs.  MAY.  To  date  the  majority  of 
the  public  members  have  attended  those 
meetings  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
However,  I  would  have  to  defer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell] 
as  to  how  many  were  at  the  Cheyenne 
hearing,  the  first  of  our  hearings.     . 

Justice  Gibson,  our  Chairman,  has 
been  back  on  several  occasions  and  I  do 
feel  that  Justice  Gibson  has  had  a  lot  of 
preliminary  work  to  take  care  of  before 
he  could  leave  his  home  in  California  to 
srend  more  time  in  Washington.  D.C. 
But  we  are  certainly  hopefvU,  and  we 
know  it  is  in  his  planning,  that  he  can 
spend  a  gi-eat  deal  of  his  time  back  here 
working  with  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission  and  the  staff. 

We  realize  that  this  is  very  important 
in  order  that  this  job  can  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  endorse  the  Commis- 
sion and  certainly  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  the  other 
Members  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done.  But  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  this  was  one  ques- 
tion we  had  because  many  times  it  is  im- 
possible for  Members  of  the  House  or 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  attend 
meetings.  We  want  to  make  certain,  of 
course,  that  whenever  possible  the  pub- 
lic members  are  in  attendance. 

Mrs.  MAY.  We  are  certainly  antici- 
pating that  this  is  to  be  done.  We  have 
had  word  that  Justice  Gibson  expressed 
his  intention  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
time  in  Washington,  D.C,  working  with 
the  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mis.  MAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
inr,'ton  on  the  statement  that  she  is  mak- 
ing. Certainly  I  concur  with  her  re- 
marks with  reference  to  this  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  the  history  of 
this  country  has  agriculture  received  less 
return  for  its  production  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  producing  the  food  and 
fiber  than  it  does  today. 

There  is  a  great  disparity  between  the 
price  the  producer  receives  and  the  price 
the  proce.s.sed  product  brings  in  the 
marketplace.  Unless  this  gap  is  closed 
so  the  farmer  receives  a  better  price  for 
his  product  the  2.4  million  small  farmers 
the  President  referred  to  in  his  budget 
messa^^'e  as  indispen-sable  will  certainly  be 
forced  off  the  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion i.s  dependent  upon  a  healthy  agri- 
culture and  a  healthy  a>^ricu!tuie  is  de- 
pendent upon  reasonable  prices;  rea-. 
sonable  prices  are  dependent  upon  less 
slippage  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

I  have  supported  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  and  support 
this  ler;islation  which  provides  for  a 
thorough  .stuciy  of  this  problem  thi'ough 
this  Commi.s.sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  frcntleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
$1.5  million  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpo.se  la.«:t  year? 

Mrs.  MAY.  No;  $1.5  million  was  au- 
thorized, but  only  $700,000  was  actually 
appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  was  this  fund  car- 
ried over,  the  unused  portion  of  the  $1.5 
niillinn  carried  over? 

Mis.  MAY.  Only  the  actual  $700,000 
th:il,  va.s  j'Pi>ronriaird. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  turned  in  to 
thr  Trr.n.sury? 

Mi-.s.  MAY.  Wo  have  the  i'iRures  on 
that.  I  believe  the  Mcntlewcnnn  from 
Mi.s.souri  [Mrs.  SullivxnI  has  tho.se  fig- 
ures and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  ti  my 
colleague  fr';m  Mi.saouri  in  order  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mrs.  SLTLIVAN.  Last  October  the 
Api>ropriat?ons  Committee  appropriated 
only  $700,000.  So.  this  comin.g  year  we 
need  the  additional  $800,000  previously 
aulhori/ed  but  never  appropriated,  plus 
the  additional  $1  million  we  arc  asking 
for  in  order  to  make  the  total  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion. That  was  the  original  fl.-^ure  rec- 
ommended when  the  Commission  was 
Hr.st  propiL^od— $2'..  million  to  be  au- 
Ihoii/od  over  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  GROS3.  So.  the  full  amount  is 
necessary,  the  uenthnvonian  from  Mis- 
souri is  saying,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of 
another  year':' 

Mis.  SUIJIVAN.  We  will  need  an- 
other year  in  order  to  obt-.in  the  full 
facts  that  we  a  to  .seeking.  We  must  linve 
n  2-yenr  period  for  this  .study,  ns  well 
J1S-  Hie  full  npnrnprlation  necessary  to 
sunnort  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  conceive.  In 
Ur.ht  of  the  late  start  last  year  of  the 


Commission,  that  it  had  spent  any  part 
of  the  appropriation  which  was  made 
last  year. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  will  yield  further,  they 
have  not  spent  all  of  the  $700,000  ap- 
propriation, but  they  are  in  the  process 
of  obligating,  it  for  various  studies  by 
other  Government  agencies  as  well  as 
for  staff  salaries,  hearing  expenses,  and 
so  on. 

The  Commission  has  45  people  on  the 
staff  who  are  on  the  Federal  payroll. 
The  Commission  had  its  first  hearing 
last  week  in  Cheyenne.  We  will  use  the 
$700,000  by  the  end  of  this  present  fiscal 
year — July.  We  will  need  in  1966  fiscal 
year  the  other  $800,000  already  author- 
ized plus  about  $700,000  more.  Then  in 
the  1967  fiscal  year,  about  $300,000  will 
be  needed  for  printing  and  cleanup  work. 
But  most  of  the  money  this  bill  would 
authorize  will  be  spent  next  year  if  the 
Commission's  life  is  extended  by  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL. "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  5702,  a  bill  to  extend  the  life 
of   the   National   Commission   on   Food 
Marketing. 

This  extension  is  necessai-y  if  the  Com- 
mission is  to  accomplish  the  task  as- 
.<=igned  it  by  such  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  88th  Congress.  After  go- 
ing through  a  change  in  the  chairman- 
ship at  a  crucial  time;  waiting  out  the 
1964  election  campaign;  and  starting  the 
diiruult  job  of  building  a  competent  staff, 
the  Compiission  is  now  well  organized 
and  hard  at  7,'ork. 

This  past  weekend  the  Comm-ssion 
held  its  first  hearings  at  Cheyenne,.  Wyo. 
Ample  evidence  was  given  at  this  one  set 
of  meetings  alone  to  justify  the  need  for 
the  Commission  and  the  study  expected 
of  it.  Considerable  evidence  was  given 
which  pointed  out  the  ctriking  changes 
that  have  takeft  place  in  our  food  indus- 
try. The  Commission  found  that  these 
new  and  more  complex  problems  have 
rca-chcd  staggering  proportions  in  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  industry.  Further, 
these  problems  are  not  generally  sus- 
ceptible to  solution  by  the  individual 
farmer,  processor,  or  retailer;  most  cer- 
tainly not  unless  there  is  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  entire  food  marketing 
process  and  the  pressures  which  influence 
it. 

At  the  hearings  the  Commission  found 
continued  support  for  the  belief  that  the 
.i^reatest  asset  in  our  Nation  is  the  food 
industry.  It  has  continued  to  supply  the 
American  people  with  a  flow  of  food 
abundance  unparalleled  anyplace  in  the 
world.  Yet.  within  that  industry,  testi- 
mony was  given  which  pointed  out  the, 
difTiculties  that  it  faces  now  nnd  the 
dangers  which  exist  in  the  future. 

Additional  hearings  will  be  held  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex..  April  22-24.  on  buying  and 


selling  practices  in  markets  for  cattle  and 
lambs  and  feedlot  operations  of  the 
packers;  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  May  13-15, on 
integration  in  the  broiler  and  egg  Indus- 
tries;  and  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  3-5, on 
buying  and  selling  practices  in  markets 
for  cattle  and  hogs  and  f eedlot  operations 
of  packers. 

These,  and  other  hearings,  and  the 
other  studies  of  the  Commission,  are  es- 
sential to  the  Congress  in  its  efforts  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  food  industry 
to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage  of  H.R.  5702. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

INCREASING  AMOUNTS  AUTHOR- 
IZED  FOR  INDIAN  ADULT  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (ER. 
4778  >  to  increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  Indian  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  lind  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
A7nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  this  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relative  to  em- 
ployment for  certMn  adult  Indians  on  or  near 
Indian  reservatioiis",  approved  Augusts,  1956 
(25  U.S.C.  309a),  is  amended  by  striking  cm 
"$12,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S15.000.000".  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?    ■ 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heart- 
ily endorse  H.R.  4778  and  hope  it  can  be 
enacted  in  its  reported  form.  We  have 
had  similar  legislation  before  us  several 
times  since  1956  when  the  original  bill 
was  passed. 

In  1956,  Congress  established  the  In- 
dian vocational  training  program  for 
Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations. 
From  modest  beginnings,  the  program 
has  grown  to  its  present  proportions. 
Over  10,000  Indians  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  35  have  been  enrolled  in  various 
schools  that  have  been  designated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  institutions 
for  vocational  training.  Considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  enrollees  have 
completed  their  courses  and  are  employed 
in  gainful  employment — as  automotive 
mechanics,  carpenters,  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, barbers,  nurses,  hairdressers, 
stenographers,  etc.  Except  for  nurses 
training,  the  courses  are  limited  to  24 
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innnths  Nurses  are  permitted  an  extra 
^par  of  training.  Following  a  very  care- 
ful screening  process  by  the  Bureau  of 
Tndian  Affairs,  the  students  are  selected 
and  assigned  to  their  choice  of  vocational 
schools  Each  of  the  States  with  siz- 
ablelndian  populations  have  one  or  more 
aoproved  vocational  schools.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  to  permit  the  wife  and 
children  to  accompany  the  husband  and 
father  to  the  city  where  he  is  in  training 
so  that  the  family  may  be  kept  intact. 
Experience  has  proven  that  this  precau- 
tion is  essential.  The  funds  provided  the 
students  are  in  the  form  of  scholarships 
and  need  not  be  repaid. 

Nearly  5,000  heads  of  families  and  sin- 
gle individuals  have  been  accepted  for 
training  and  are  presently  awaiting  as- 
signment. The  $3  million  increase  pro- 
med  in  H.R.  4778  will  clear  up  most  of 
that  backlog.  Our  colleagues  need  not 
fear  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
will  build  up  a  huge  administrative  staff 
to  handle  this  program.  A  limit  of  $11/2 
million  is  permitted  for  such  purposes. 

When  the  Indian  vocational  training 
program  was  established  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress the  sum  of  $31/2  million  per  year 
was  allocated  to  it.  An  increase  to  $7 
million  was  made  in  the  87th  Congress 
and  to  $12  million  in  the  88th  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operations  that 
has  borne  more  fruit  than  has  this  voca- 
tional training  program.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  H.R.  4778. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  bill  I  introduced 
when  I  came  to  Congress  15  years  ago 
was  a  bill  to  provide  a  trades  training 
and  on-the-job  training  program  for  In- 
dians, similar  to  the  GI  trades  training 
and  on-the-job  training  program  that 
had  been  so  successful  in  assisting  the 
GI's  to  get  started  after  their  interrup- 
tion in  trades,  professions,  business  and 
industry  during  the  war. 

Each  session  I  reintroduced  this  bill. 
I  made  speeches.  I  met  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  members 
of  his  staff  trying  to  sell  the  idea  to  them. 
Finally  in  1956  the  Indian  Department 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  trades 
training  bill  and  H.R.  9904.  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Rep- 
resentative Ed  Edmondson,  was  passed 
by  the  House  August  3,  after  an  identical 
bill,  S.  3416  had  passed  the  Senate  July 
23, 1956. 

Originally  it  authorized  $3.5  million  to 
carry  on  this  program  but,  because  the 
Department  did  not  think  they  could 
spend  that  much,  only  part  of  this  fund 
was  appropriated.  Finally,  when  the 
program  got  started  and  the  Department 
found  out  that  the  Indians  wanted  to 
get  ahead,  wanted  to  learn  a  trade, 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  live  like  non- 
Indians,  wanted  to  learn  how  to  earn  and 
send  their  children  to  nonsegregated 
schools,  wanted  to  build  their  own  homes 
and  provide  for  themselves,  instead  of 
having  a  Government  bureau  tell  them 
how  they  could  live,  what  they  could  do, 
how  they  could  spend  their  money,  and 
so  forth,  the  Department  came  to  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  an  authorization  of 
$7  million  in  the  87th  Congress. 


Still  more  Indians  wanted  to  learn 
trades  and  provide  for  themselves,  and 
their  families,  and  in  the  88th  Congress 
the  Department  asked  for  $12  million. 
To  the  law  the  Congress  added  my 
amendment  which  increased  from  2 
to  3  years  the  length  of  time  girls  who 
were  taking  nur.ses  training  could  be 
covered  by  the  law  in  order  that  these 
girls  could  come  out  with  degrees  as 
registered  nurses. 

The  program  is  simply  this :  An  Indian 
living  on,  or  near  an  Indian  reservation, 
who  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  36. 
whether  single  or  the  head  of  a  family, 
makes  application  for  trades  training. 
After  he  is  classified  he  is  granted  a 
scholarship,  so  to  speak,  a  grant  which 
need  not  be  repaid.  He  goes  to  a  trade 
school  approved  by  the  Department.  If 
iie  is  married,  his  family  goes  with  him, 
and  while  he  is  learning  his  trade  the 
family  •$  learning  to  )ive  wth  mn- 
Indian  people  off  the  reservation.  The 
wife  learns  that  when  she  wants  water 
she  turns  a  tap  instead  of  going  to  the 
well;  when  she  wants  lights,  or  heat,  she 
turns  a  button  instead  of  lighting  a  lamp 
or  cutting  wood.  By  the  end  of  2  years 
the  husband  is  ready  to  take  over  a  job 
in  industry  and  the  family  is  ready  to 
live  in  a  nonsegregated  community. 

The  other  half  of  the  law,  the  on-the- 
job  training  program,  is  similar  to  the 
GI  program  where  the  Government  pays 
part  of  the  individual's  salary  until  he 
has  learned  enough  about  the  work  that 
he  can  earn  the  salary  he  is  being  paid. 
Then  the  employee  takes  over  full  pay- 
ment of  the  salary. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  each 
Member  read  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee which  accompanies  this  bill.  It  is  a 
success  story  if  ever  one  has  been  written. 
It  points  out  that  since  the  inception 
of  the  law,  until  December  31, 1964,  there 
had  been  10,040  persons  entered  into  in- 
stitutional vocational  training  and  that 
of  this  number  1,677  were  still  in  train- 
ing and  5,576  had  completed  their  train- 
ing. It  points  out  that  3,243  Indians 
had  been  placed  in  on-the-job  training, 
learning  a  trade,  or  job.  while  they  work. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  backlog 
of  applicants  for  this  service,  of  approxi- 
mately 4,872  heads  of  families  and  single 
persons.  This  figure  includes  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  on  registers  at  training 
locations  who  have  been  scheduled  for 
training,  384;  the  number  at  training 
locations  who  are  not  yet  scheduled  for 
training,  846;  those  who  have  applied, 
but  not  yet  processed,  969 ;  and  the  num- 
ber estimated  to  be  eligible  who  will  ap- 
ply almost  immediately  when  funds  are 
available,  2.673. 

More  and  more  of  the  Indian  youth  are 
completing  high  school  and  will  become 
available  for  this  training  in  the  near 
future  and  a  further  backlog  of  appli- 
cants will  develop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  success  story. 
This  is  a  program  that  has  proven  its 
worth.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Con- 
gress would  only  pass  a  law  providing  a 
tax  benefit  to  any  industry  that  will  move 
to  an  Indian  reservation  and  provide  jobs 
and  opportunities  on  the  spot  to  these 
people — that  program,  coupled  with  this 
program  would,  within  a  very  few  years. 


put  the  Goverrunent  out  of  the  Indian 
business  and  solve  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  down  through  the  years  as  the 
so-called  Indian  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  grant  tax  concessions 
to  American  industrial  firms  that  will  go 
abroad  and  establish  industrial  plants 
in  underdeveloped  areas  abroad;  but — 
the  Treasury  says — we  cannot  afford  to 
do  the  same  thing  to  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  on  Indian  reservations  in  Amer- 
ica. We  can  afford  it — and  we  will  af- 
ford it-— but  it  will  not  be  done  until  the 
Congress  rises  up  and  determines  that 
the  individual  rights  of  the  Indian  are 
just  as  precious  as  the  individual  rights 
of  other  minority  groups. 

GENEHAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4778.  I  favor 
increasing  the  annual  authorization  for 
vocational  training  of  Indian  adults  from 
the  present  $12  million  to  $15  miUion.  for 
this  program  is  a  very  effective  means  of 
opening  new  doors  for  Indian  men  and 
women  by  increasing  their  employabil- 
ity.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  extremely 
popular  program  among  the  people  who 
are  eligible  to  participate. 

Since  1958,  when  the  program  for  adult 
vocational  education  was  initiated,  nearly 
10,000  men  and  women  have  been  placed 
in  technical  and  skilled  jobs.  More  than 
2,000  others  are  now  undergoing  training 
at  more  than  100  private  and  public  vo- 
cational education  institutions  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  have  said  the  program  is  effective  in 
achieving  its  goals,  and  popular  among 
the  people  affected.  Because  of  this,  and 
because  there  Is  an  increasing  number  of 
eligible  applicants,  there  is  a  large  and 
ever-growing  backlog  of  applicants.  Re- 
duction of  that  backlog  of  appUcants — 
increasing  the  number  of  persons  partici- 
pating in  this  beneficial  program — can  be 
realized  through  approval  of  the  $3  mil- 
lion annual  authorization  increase  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  4778. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  and  to  high 
interest  in  this  program,  there  is  in 
Alaska  a  backlog  of  applicants  for  adult 
vocational  training  at  all  times.  Accord- 
ing to  Alaska's  Area  Director  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Bennett,  there  are  now  225  persons 
awaiting  authorization  of  funds  that 
would  permit  their  entrance  into  this 
program  of  vocational  training.  I  want 
to  see  their  wait  come  to  an  end,  and 
their  opportunities  through  vocational 
education  begin. 

The  importance  of  this  program  for 
Alaska  natives  has  been  substantial. 
Just  as  they  have  been  eager  to  seek  to 
acquire  new  skills,  so  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  acquiring  them.  A  total  of  830 
persons  have  received  training  and  place- 
ment in  the  fields  of  electronics,  nursing, 
office  work,  drafting,  auto  mechanics,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  other  fields. 

Thus,  this  program  has  proved  to  be 
successful  and  should  be  expanded  as 
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provided  for  in  H.R.  4778  to  more  fully 
meet  the  need. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4778,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  amounts  authorized  for  In- 
dian adult  education  under  the  act  of 
August  3, 1956,  as  amended. 

While  this  program  has  been  in  effect 
for  just  a  short  period  of  time  at  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  in  my  congressional 
district,  it  has  already  had  considerable 
impact.  Since  fiscal  year  1961  through 
February  of  this  year,  89  Indians  from 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  have  been 
trained  for  employment  off  the  reserva- 
tion, and  an  additional  18  will  start  new 
work  lives  within  the  next  week  or  tv.'o. 

This  has  been  an  unusually  effective 
program,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  should  not 
only  be  continued,  but  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  support  of  H.R. 
4778.  I  happen  to  be  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
5518,  a  measure  similar  to  the  one  spon- 
sored by  my  good  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Edmond- 

SON]. 

H.R.  4778  will  increase  to  $15  million 
annually  the  authorized  ceiling  for  the 
Indian  adult  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  one  Government 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  Indian-Americans 
which  has  proved  extremely  popular  not 
only  with  those  who  participate  but  also 
In  the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  It  has 
become,  since  its  inception  in  1956  as 
Public  Law  959,  a  highly  successful 
means  of  leading  these  underprivileged, 
untrained  and  unemployed  people  down 
the  road  to  self-sufficiency. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  backlog 
of  applicants  numbering  over  4,000,  and 
some  846  are  completely  cleared  for 
training  but  cannot  begin  because  of  in- 
adequate funds.  In  addition,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  2,700  Indian  adults 
v.-ould  apply  for  training  if  funds  were 
available. 

Eighty-six  of  the  persons  who  have 
completed  training,  which  averages  11.4 
months  per  applicant,  are  now  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves.  Eighty-three  per- 
cent of  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  training  program  have  been  placed 
in  employment,  about  half  of  them  in 
off-reservation  jobs. 

The  $3  million  increase  in  authority 
called  for  in  this  bill  will  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  step  up  the 
program  by  about  20  to  25  percent.  It 
v/ill  give  more  of  our  Indian-Americans 
the  actual  tools  with  which  to  carve  out 
livelihoods  in  the  outside  world  and  it 
will  in-still  in  them  the  confidence  to 
compete  with  Indian  and  non-Indian 
alike  for  lucrative  jobs  in  our  expand- 
ing economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
Investment  for  the  American  taxpayer. 


The  success  of  this  program  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  thousands  of 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  the  leadership  he  has 
given  to  this  most  worthwhile  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  looked 
at  a  number  of  programs  in  the  field  of 
Indian  legislation  and  I  think  he  has 
reached  the  wise  conclusion  in  which  he 
is  fully  supported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  programs  to  do  what  the 
President  calls — making  taxpayers  out  of 
taxeaters — that  we  have  going  in  the 
Nation  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
just  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  the  record 
of  this  program  and  to  one  school  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  the  Oklahoma  State 
Technical  School  at  Okmulgee.  Okla., 
where  during  the  year  1963.  under  this 
program,  81  people  received  training  as  a 
part  of  this  adult  Indian  vocational  pro- 
gram. It  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
just  what  happened  to  these  people  after 
they  had  the  chance  to  get  some  voca- 
tional skills. 

In  a  report  which  was  submitted  to  my 
office  on  March  10,  1965,  by  the  area  di- 
rector for  the  Muskogee  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  office,  it  was  pointed  out  that  29 
of  the  Indians  who  received  training  dur- 
ing that  year  were  family  heads — 
males — who  had  in  only  one  instance 
some  permanent  job  prior  to  entrance 
into  this  training.  Twenty-eight  of  these 
twenty-nine  family  heads  were  either 
casual  laborers  or  fann  laborers  and  most 
of  them  were  potential  welfare  recipients 
due  to  their  lack  of  skill  and  industrial 
acclimation.  What  happened  to  them 
once  they  got  in  and  got  the  training  is 
the  meat  of  the  coconut  insofar  as  this 
legislation  is  concerned.  Because  26  of 
the  29  completed  their  training  and  to- 
day they  have  steady  employment  as  the 
result  of  acquiring  vocational  skills. 
Their  starting  wages  when  they  went  to 
work  at  the  finish  of  this  program  ranged 
from  $1.50  to  $2.20  an  hour. 

Eighty-six  people  were  included  in 
the  families  of  these  twenty-six  who  were 
able  to  obtain  steady  employment  after 
getting  training.  Today,  as  reported  by 
the  area  office,  all  of  these  families  are 
living  in  urban  areas  where  the  children 
have  adequate  education  and  social  op- 
portunities and  take  pride  in  seeing  their 
fathers  as  wage  earners.  Potential  wel- 
fare recipient.^  have  changed  into  self- 
sufficient  individuals  with  a  skill,  who 
.ire  not  afraid  to  compete  in  a  non-In- 
dian society. 

This  happened  not  only  with  reference 
to  family  heads  who  were  males.  It  hap- 
j-.cned  also  with  respect  to  single  men 
and  single  women  who  took  the  training. 
Seven  of  the  women  who  took  the 
training  were  mothers  who  were  receiv- 
ing aid  for  dependent  children,  total- 
ly dependent  upon  society.     Of  these 
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seven,  five  today  are  completely  self, 
sufficient,  requiring  no  payment  of  any 
kind  from  public  funds. 

The  savings  which  have  been  made  in 
aid  for  dependent  children  payments  to 
those  five  mothers  have  more  than  paid 
the  cost  of  the  Government's  investment 
in  the  training  of  the  women  who  were 
receiving  aid  for  dependent  children. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances 
which  show  why  it  is  very  good  business 
for  us  to  increase  the  amount  of  allow- 
able appropriations  for  this  program,  to 
make  it  possible  for  some  of  the  approxi- 
mately 5,000  Indians  who  today  are  on 
waiting  lists  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  program,  unable  to 
do  so  because  the  program  funds  are  ex- 
hausted and  the  authorizations  have  al- 
ready been  equalled  within  the  individ- 
ual area  offices.  I  know  the  area  office 
in  my  district  has  a  waiting  list  now  of 
125  Indians  who  have  been  waiting  to  get 
into  this  training  for  quite  some  time 
and  have  been  unable  to  do  so  because 
the  funds  were  all  committed.  There  is 
no  appropriation  to  take  care  of  their 
educational  needs. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  sponsoring  it.  I  commend  the  able 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  TMr.  Aspinall], 
for  his  recognition  of  the  need  for  the 
legislation  and  the  priority  which  he  has 
given  to  it  in  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previous 
speakers  have  said,  this  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful program.  It  is  a  program,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  describes  it, 
which  makes  tax  earners  instead  of  tax 
eaters.  I  believe  the  program  has  been 
extremely  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  endorse 
H.R.  4778  which  will  increase  the  amount 
available  for  the  Indian  Vocational 
Training  Act  of  1956  from  $12  to  $15 
million  per  year. 

I  have  personally  seen  this  program  in 
action  and  am  convinced  that  if  given 
time  and  encouragement  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  relieving  the  sad  economic 
conditions  on  most  of  our  Indian  res- 
ervations. In  Los  Angeles  a  few  years 
ago  I  saw  Indian  lads  working  side  by 
side  with  their  non-Indian  counterparts 
in  airplane  factories  and  in  automobile 
assembly  plants.  In  Chicago,  •  I  saw 
them  welding,  operating  precision  equip- 
ment, and  handling  complicated  print- 
ing machinery  with  all  the  ease  and  con- 
fidence that  comes  with  skill  and  experi- 
ence. 

Our  Indians  with  the  training  and 
on-the-job  experience  that  can  be  ob- 
tained under  this  bill  can  be  prepared 
for  skilled  or  semiskilled  tasks  as  well 
as  non-Indians.  Over  10,000  Indians 
have  completed  traSiing — 12-18-24 
months  depending  on  the  type  of  job- 
under  the  1956  act.  A  great  many  of 
them  arc  now  gainfully  employed  and 
are  adding  to  the  skilled  labor  pool.  Un- 
fortunately, Indians  who  are  partially 
trained  or  who  are  newly  employed  are 
often  the  first  to  be  laid  off  and  the  last^ 
to  be  rehired. 
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The  training  program  not  only  pre- 
nares  the  breadwinner  for  modern  em- 
Dloyment  but  his  wife  as  well.  She  is 
dven  assistance  in  adjusting  herself  to 
city  living,  rather  than  the  reservation 
environment  in  which  she  was  reared. 

I  am  always  impressed  with  the  f  eeUng 
of  well-being  that  our  trainees  exhibit 
when  they  complete  their  programs  and 
the  pride  they  take  in  their  jobs  and 
homes. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  like  to  insmuate 
that  there  are  no  failures,  dropouts  or 
misfits.  We  have  them  in  every  society. 
By  and  large,  the  Indian  mechanics,  the 
plumbers,  the  practical  nurses,  and  the 
hairdressers  can  compete  adequately 
with  non-Indians  of  similar  training  and 
experience. 

I  am  anxious  for  this  bill  to  be  passed 
and  to  see  the  program  extended  to  the 
some  5,000  applicants  who  have  been 
processed  and  are  ready  for  enrollment 
under  the  Indian  Vocational  Training 
Act  as  soon  as  funds  are  made  available. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
4778. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

RETURN  OF  OBSCENE  MAIL 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bOl  (H.R.  980)  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mail  matter. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    980 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 51  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  chap- 
ter the  following  new  section: 
"5  4009.  Return  of  obscene  mail  matter 

"(a)  Any  person  may  return  to  the  Post- 
master General  mail  matter  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  person,  is  obscene,  lewd. 
lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile  and  which 
is  addressed  to  and  received  by  him  or  any 
child  of  his.  On  making  such  return  such 
person  may  request  the  Postmaster  General 
to  notify  the  sender  not  to  send  additional 
such  mail  to  him  or  any  child  of  his,  except 
mail  which  he  has  solicited.  The  request 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  making  it, 
and  shall  contain  a  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  the  mail  is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious, 
indecent,  filthy,  or  vile:  also  the  name  and 
date  of  birth  of  each  child  to  whom  the  re- 
quest pertains;  and  the  person's  residence 
and'or  business  address  to  which  further 
such  mail  should  not  be  sent.  The  Post- 
master General  shall  promptly  notify  the 
sender  of  such  request  and  the  Inform.ition 
contained  therein,  and  direct  that,  effective 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
notice,  then  sender,  or  anyone  acting  en  his 
behalf  with  knowledge  of  such  notice,  shall 
not  send  mail  in  violation  of  its  terms.  The 
Postmaster  General's  notice  shall  apply  to  a 
sender  under  any  name  or  designation. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  General  be- 
lieves that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on  his 
behalf  has  violated  or  is  violating  the  notice 
given  under  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 


he  shall  serve  upon  the  sender  by  registered 
or  certified  mail  a  complaint  stating  the 
reasons  for  his  belief  and  request  that  any 
response  thereto  be  hied  In  writing  with  the 
Postmaster  General  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  such  service.  If  the  Postmaster 
General,  after  appropriate  hearing  if  re- 
quested by  the  sender,  and  without  a  hearing 
if  such  a  hearing  is  not  requested,  thereafter 
determines  that  the  notice  given  under  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  or  is  being  violated,  he 
is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  application,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  make  application,  to  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  an 
order  directing  compliance  with  such  notice. 

"(c)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
mail  matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received 
in  violation  of  the  notice  provided  for  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General,  to  issue  an  order  commanding  com- 
pliance with  such  notice.  Failure  to  observe 
such  order  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
contempt  thereof. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Mail  addressed  to  a  specific  address 
without  designation  of  a  specific  addressee 
shall  be  considered  as  addressed  to  the  head 
of  the  household  at  that  address. 

"(2)  The  term  "child*  means  an  unmarried 
child  who  has  not  attained  his  nineteenth 
birthday,  Including  (A)  a  stejKjhild,  (B)  an 
adopted'  child,  and  (C)  a  child  who  is  the 
ward  of,  or  In  the  custody  of.  the  person 
concerned,  or  who  Is  living  with  such  person 
in  a  regular  psirent-child  relationship. 

"(e)  Receipt  of  mail  matter  thirty  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of  a  notice  or 
of  a  cotirt  order  provided  for  by  this  section 
shall  create  a  rebuttable  presiunptlon  that 
such  mail  was  sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"(f)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  1001-1011)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
provision  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

"4009.  Return  of  obscene  mail  matter." 

Immediately  below 

"4008.  Commtinist  political  propaganda." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  con- 
sidered a  similar  bill— H.R.  319— in  the 
last  Congress.  The  full  committee  voted 
unanimously  to  report  H.R.  319  and  the 
bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  321 

to  19.  ^        ». 

In  this  Congress,  this  year,  the  sub- 
committee considered  the  bill  again.  It 
made  some  changes  which  I  think  are 
excellent  improvements,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  unanimously  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  full  committee  took  it  up  and 
passed  it  unanimously.  I  certainly  favor 
this  legislation  and  believe  it  should  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  some  opportimity 
t-o  read  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mitt.ee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
now  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  report.  The  request  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  funds  to  be  used  in  the 
Bureau  of  Operations  -vvas  cut  $278,900.- 
000.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Operations 
Bureau  can  stand  that  cut. 


In  reading  the  testimony  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  officials  before  the 
subcommittee.  I  detected  a  good  deal  of 
Pollyanna  in  their  statements.  I  thought 
the  testimony  was  nonrealistic  in  ap- 
praising the  postal  service  today,  and  was 
based  upon  a  good  deal  of  wishful  think- 
ing of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
future.  It  is  high  time  for  action,  the 
hour  is  late,  and  the  time  is  here  for 
postal  improvement. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  in  its 
report  stated  that  the  committee  feels 
that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  not 
to  be  found  in  additional  personnel  and 
appropriations  alone,  but  in  improved 
methods,  equpiment,  and  management 
techniques  as  well. 

Last  year,  the  Post  Office  Department 
cut  the  delivery  of  parcel  post  from  6 
days  to  5  days  a  week.  At  the  time  the 
cut  was  made,  the  Department  was  not 
delivering  parcel  post  promptly  and.  if 
they  could  not  do  that  in  6  days,  they 
certainly  cannot  do  it  in  5.  I  have  the 
covers  from  three  parcels  which  were 
mailed  from  New  York  City  with  a  des- 
tination of  Elmhurst,  N.Y.  One  of 
these  parcels  took  7  days  to  be  delivered, 
one  10  days,  and  the  third  one  took  13 
days.  You  can  travel  from  Elmhurst, 
N.Y.,  to  New  York  City  in  somewhat  less 
than  one-half  hour,  and  certainly  the 
delivery  of  these  parcels  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired. 

I  also  have  a  piece  of  first-class  mail 
which  was  posted  in  Washington,  D.C..  to 
a  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  address.  It  took  12 
days  to  reach  its  destination. 

All  of  the  various  programs  that  we 
hear  of  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  improve 
service.  It  is  possible  that  the  zip  code 
might  eventually  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  service  but  presently  it  Is 
costing  more  money  than  it  is  saving.  A 
great  deal  of  money  is  being  spent  in  set- 
ting up  the  program  and  the  zip  code  is 
not  used  in  sorting  mail,  except  for  parcel 
post. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment officials  should  admit  that  the  serv- 
ice is  poor  and  the  reason  that  it  is  poor 
is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  manpower. 
They  have  hired  something  like  57,000 
temporary  employees,  but  they  are  not 
appointing  regiilar  employees  because  of 
appropriations  and  various  ceilings  that 
are  imposed  upon  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

We  have  a  rapidly  growing  population 
in  this  Nation— it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  have  a  population  of  200  million  peo- 
ple in  1970.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  suburban 
areas  around  every  large  city  in  the  Na- 
tion are  growing  rapidly,  and  that  man- 
power is  required  to  give  proper  mail 
service  to  these  people. 

All  of  the  programs  that  are  presently 
being  talked  about,  including  the  optical 
scanner  and  other  developments,  are  in 
the  future.  The  optical  scanner  has  not 
been  perfected  as  yet  and,  when  it  is  per- 
fected, it  will  have  limited  application. 

We,  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  are  aware 
of  what  is  necessary  to  restore  good 
postal  service,  and  the  first  thing  that 
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is  necessary  is  the  appointment  of  suffi- 
cient regular  employees  to  do  the  neces- 
sai-y  functions  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment— that  is,  prepaiing  mail  for  dis- 
patch and  delivers*;  and  collecting  and 
delivering  the  mail.  More  manpower  is 
sorely  needed  in  this  area,  and  I  hope 
that  the  money  for  this  additional  per- 
sonnel will  be  restored  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  appropriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Operations,  before  it  is  finally 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  chainnan  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
which  considered  H.R.  980.  The  bill  was 
reported  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Senice  Committee. 

A  similar  bill,  H.R.  319,  was  reported 
imanimously  by  our  committee  last  year 
and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  325  to  19. 

There  are  two  significant  differences 
between  H.R.  980  and  H.R.  319.  The 
first  defines  the  type  of  mail  matter  to 
be  covered  as  "obscence,  lewd,  lascivious, 
indecent,  filthy,  or  vile"  in  lieu  of  mail 
matter  which  is  "morally  offensive."  The 
second  difference  provides  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  due  process  for  the  mailer 
by  affording  him  a  hearing  before  the 
Postmaster  General  after  being  cited  for 
violation  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  establish  the  principle  that 
a  parent,  a  patron  of  the  postal  service, 
has  the  right  to  be  protected  from  receiv- 
ing through  the  U.S.  mails  unsolicited 
mail  matter  which,  in  his  opinion,  is 
ob.scene. 

The  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  both  are  in  full 
accord  with  and  support  this  objective, 
but  both  have  stated  they  cannot  recom- 
mend enactment  of  H.R.  980. 

Their  position  is  based  on  their  con- 
tention that  the  legislation  is  unneces- 
sary since  there  is  a  statutory  prohibi- 
tion—18  U.S.C.  1461— which  makes  the 
mailing  of  obscene  material  a  crime,  and 
a  statutory  provision — section  307,  Public 
Law  87-793 — which  affords  the  mail 
patron  an  opportunity  to  keep  any  par- 
ticular matter  out  of  his  home  when  he 
does  not  desire  to  receive  it.  Also,  doubts 
are  raised  on  the  constitutional  questions 
in  the  area  of  freedom  of  speech.  These 
doubts  arise  from  the  procedure  which 
permits  the  determination  of  what  mail 
is  obscene  to  be  based  solely  on  the 
opinion  of  a  private  citizen  without  re- 
view under  constitutional  standards. 

These  are  the  same  reasons  that  the 
Departments  advanced  last  year.  Our 
Committee  unanimously  disagreed  with 
those  positions  last  year!  The  House,  by 
a  vote  of  325  to  19,  disagreed  with  them 
last  year.  Our  committee-  unanimously 
disagrees  with  them  again  this  year.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  vote  for  H.R.  980 
today  and  disagree  ^vith  them  again. 

I  am  not  an  attorney  so  I  will  leave 
the  con.st}tutional  questions  to  my  attor- 
ney colleagues.  However.  I  do  know  th.^t 
neither    the    constitutionally    protected 


standards  as  defined  under  the  criminal 
law  nor  the  opportunities  afforded  a 
parent  under  section  307,  Public  Law  87- 
793,  have  had  much  effect  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  delivei-y  of  mail  matter  to 
households,  which  parents,  and  you  and 
I,  believe  constitutes  obscene  material. 

I  believe  that  neither  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy of  the  home,  particularly  the  right 
to  keep  unsolicited  mail  out  of  our  mail- 
box, nor  the  right  of  the  mailer  to  dis- 
seminate unsolicited  and  undesirable  in- 
formation, is  absolute.  I  also  am  told 
that  the  constitutionality  of  legislation 
affecting  these  rights  will  depend  on  a 
balancing  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  mailer  and  of  the  mail  patron  in  the 
particular  circumstances.  The.^e  mat- 
ters must  be  determined  by  the  courts. 
Our  decision  here  today  should  not  be 
deterred  by  the  inability  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  recommend  favorably  for  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  980. 

This  legislation  will  insure  protection 
for  patrons  of  the  postal  service  from 
unsolicited  obscene  mail  matters.  The 
standard  of  what  is  obscene  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  mail  patron.  This  pro- 
cedure will  avoid  the  difficulties  arising 
under  existing  statutes  in  classifying  ob- 
jectionable material  as  obscene. 

It  will  give  a  person  receiving  mail, 
addressed  to  him  or  his  children,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  is  obscene,  the  right  to 
return  such  mail  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  request  him  to  notify  the  sender 
not  to  send  additional  such  mail  to  him 
or  to  his  child  except  mail  which  he  has 
solicited.  The  Postmaster  General  shall 
give  the  sender  notice  of  this  request 
and  inform  him  that  after  30  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  notice  he  should  not 
send  any  mail  to  the  recipient  unless  it 
is  solicited.  The  notice  is  to  apply  to  the 
sender  under  any  name  or  designation. 
The  procedure  provides  for  a  second 
notice  with  opportunity  to  reply  within 
15  days.  Then  if  the  sender  continues 
mailing  morally  offensive  matter  to  the 
patron,  the  Postmaster  General  after  a 
hearing,  if  requested,  can  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  apply  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  an  order  directing  the 
sender  to  comply  with  the  Postmaster 
General's  directive.  Failure  to  obey  the 
court  order  could  lead  to  punishment  In 
the  form  of  contempt  of  court. 

The  Post  Office  Department  could  not 
give  the  committee  any  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  administering  this  program. 
Even  if  it  were  to  result  in  the  need  of 
additional  funds  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, it  is  surely  worth  the  extra 
cost  in  view  of  the  substantial  amount 
of  good  it  will  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  the  Congress  should  protect 
American  families  from  the  forced  in- 
trusion of  morally  objectionable  mate- 
rials into  their  homes.  I  urge  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  join  with 
me  in  .supporting  the  principle  of  the 
sanctitv  of  the  home  and  in  voting  for 
H.R. 980. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  been  stated,  this  legislation  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelminTly  last  year,  with  only  19  votes 
against  it.    I  was  on  the  Postal  Opera- 


tions Committee  for  years  with  the  dis- 
tinguished  and  beloved  gentlewoman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Granahan,  and 
now  under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
DuLSKil.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  problem  of  obscenity.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  par^ 
ticular  piece  of  legislation.  There  are 
literally  millions  of  American  mothers 
and  fathers  who  are  concerned  about  the 
receipt  of  such  mail,  mostly  by  their 
teenage  youngsters,  which  is  unsolicited 
by  them. 

There  are  many  organizations 
throughout  the  country  who  are  carry- 
ing  on  active  campaigns  against  smut 
sent  through  the  mails  such  as  the  Cit- 
izens for  Decent  Literature,  which  has 
chapters  in  almost  every  city  through- 
out the  United  States. 

There  is  a  very  effective  organization 
called  Operation  Yorkville.  in  the  York- 
ville  section  of  New  York  City.  This 
is  an  interfaith  group,  headed  by  a 
Jesuit  priest,  a  Rabbi  Neumann  of  the 
Jewish  congregation,  and  a  Protestant 
minister.  Just  recently  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  of  New  York  City,  donated  $5,000 
to  the  work  of  that  tremendous 
organization. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  mail 
we  are  after  in  this  legislation  goes  to 
teenagers.  This  is  in  line  with  President 
Johnson's  message  to  us  on  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  because  we  have 
had  testimony  from  people  throughout 
the  United  States — doctors,  psychiatrists, 
and  others — that  proves  that  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime  are  definitely 
linked  with  this  type  of  material. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  say 
to  a  person  who  sends  it  into  my  home,  to 
me  or  my  minor  child,  "We  don't  want 
any  of  this  smut  sent  into  our  home." 
This  is  based  on  old  English  common  law 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle  and 
therefore  it  is  my  parental  right  not  to 
have  my  privacy  invaded.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  though  my  14-year-old  daughter 
were  watching  a  horror  movie  on  tele- 
vision; I  have  the  right,  as  her  parent, 
to  ask  her  to  turn  to  another  channel 
because  it  is  not  good  for  her  14-year-old 
mind  to  watch  that  type  of  program. 

We  are  only  saying  we  do  not  want 
our  home  and  our  privacy  invaded  by  this 
type  of  smut  that  is  flowing  through  the 
mails  uninvited. 

This  racket  is  a  tremendous  operation. 
This  is  a  couple  of  billion  dollars  busi- 
ness. There  are  millions  and  millions 
of  pieces  of  this  mail  that  are  going  to 
our  younger  people  and  also  to  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's legal  staff  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  legal  staff  recognize  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  They  have  some  ques- 
tions as  to  due  process  and  so  forth;  but 
we  have  worked  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  attorneys  and  others,  as  well  as 
a  firm  of  constitutional  lawyers,  and 
every  protection  is  built  into  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  much  needed  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  designed  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  our  home  and  it  would  do  this  in  this 
manner:  If  we  receive  or  our  minor  chil- 
dren receive  a  piece  of  this  foul  ma- 
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terial— and  I  have  a  whole  packet  here 
which  represents  just  samples  and  if  any 
Member  wants  to  see  it  I  shall  be  glad 
for  you  to  see  it,  but  I  would  not  dare 
put  it  in  the  Record — but  if  this  comes 
into  your  home  for  you  or  for  your  minor 
child  and  is  unsolicited,  you  have  a  right 
to  say  to  the  Postmaster  General,  "I  want 
my  name  or  the  name  of  my  child  taken 
off  that  maiUng  list."  If  the  mailer  con- 
tinues to  send  it,  eventually  he  can  be 
held  in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  racket  represents  a 
tremendous  business  which  is  referred  to 
as  the  "list  broker  business."  I  have  gone 
around  the  country  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  have  urged  fathers  and 
mothers  not  to  allow  their  children  to 
send  in  for  anything  because  once  they 
send  in  for  a  legitimate  article,  that 
company  to  whom  they  sent  for  this  legit- 
imate article,  in  order  to  pick  up  some 
pocket  change,  will  sell  the  list  of  such 
names  to  a  list  broker  who,  in  turn,  will 
sell  or  rent  it  for  profit  to  a  list  broker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  go  around 
the  country  to  high  schools  and  colleges 
and.  yes,  even  to  grade  schools  and  ob- 
tain lists  of  these  young  people.  This  is 
where  they  get  many  of  the  names  of 
these  youngsters.  This  is  where  they 
secure  their  mailing  lists,  and  the  names 
on  these  lists  run  up  into  the  millions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  statutes  on  the 
books  as  to  nonmailable  matter.  This 
piece  of  legislation  comes  under  the 
category  of  nonmailable  matter.  For 
example,  you  cannot  send  heroin  through 
the  mail.  Heroin  or  any  type  or  form 
of  narcotics  of  that  nature  destroys  the 
body.  This  type  of  material  about  which 
we  are  talking  today  is  the  type  of  ma- 
terial that  destroys  the  mind. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  form  of  this  leg- 
islation is  nothing  new.  We  have  prece- 
dents where  much  of  this  material  is 
categorized  as  nonmailable. 

The  Members  will  notice  on  page  9  of 
the  committee  report  various  types  of 
mail  that  is  considered  nonmailable. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  be- 
loved and  highly  respected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACK],  is  very  much  interested  in  this 
legislation.  In  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski],  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  under  date  of 
March  22,  he  asked  that  this  legislation 
come  before  us  today  for  a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  as  a  Christian  man.  He 
believes  in  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
he  does  not  want  the  privacy  of  the 
American  home  invaded.  He  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  will  pass  this  legislation  overwhelm- 
ingly, because  the  courts  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  definition  of 
"obscenity."  Therefore,  we  have  to  take 
another  approach  and  decide  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
allow  me  or  you  as  a  father  to  determine 
in  our  own  minds  whether  or  not  this 
obscene,  lascivious,  lewd  material,  If  it 
comes  into  your  home  or  mine,  consti- 
tutes an  invasion  of  our  privacy  and  I 
and   you   have    a    right    to   determine 


whether  we  want  it  dumped  into  our 
homes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  on  his  state- 
ment and  for  all  of  the  evangelical  work 
which  he  has  done  on  this  subject.  The 
gentleman  was  instrmnental  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  Communist  informa- 
tion throueh  the  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  here  and  particu- 
larly his  statement  that  groups  are  meet- 
ing to  work  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  and 
the  speaker  now  in  the  well  of  the  House 
about  this  matter. 

I  know  the  gentleman  will  recall  that 
a  fonner  Member  of  this  body  who  now 
and  did  at  that  time  reside  in  my  home- 
town, of  Springfield,  Mo.,  the  Honor- 
able— and  former  Congressman — O.  K. 
Armstrong,  has  just  in  the  last  2  weeks 
presided  at  a  meeting  dealing  with  this 
subject  and  their  findings  have  been 
printed  in  the  Record  on  this  side  and 
the  other  body  dealing  with  their  re- 
ports, resolutions,  and  other  related 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  associate  my- 
self with  this  and  intend  again,  as  I  did 
in  the  last  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
to  support  this  bill  and  I  hope  it  will  pass 
ovei-whelmingly  through  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
The  meeting  to  which  he  referred  was 
held  last  week  on  the  Senate  side.  There 
were  300  people  in  attendance  represent- 
ing 300  organizations  that  are  in  favor 
of  strong  legislation  to  combat  the  cess- 
pool racket. 

I  might  say  to  those  who  might  think 
othei-wise  that  this  is  absolutely,  posi- 
tively, noncensorship  and  does  not  con- 
stitute any  violation  of  freedom  of 
speech.  When  I  tell  my  little  daughter 
to  turn  from  channel  X  because  there  is 
a  horror  movie  on  there,  that  is  my 
parental  responsibiUty.  Surely  that  is 
not  censorship  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
father  or  mother  on  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren's well-being. 

This  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
freedom  of  speech  because  we  do  not 
try  to  tell  our  neighbor  whether  he 
should  receive  this  or  not.  We  only  de- 
termine that  we,  you  and  I,  do  not  want 
it  in  our  homes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  used  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  these  matters.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  knows  if 
these  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  so 
forth,  are  using  young  people,  as  they 
used  to  do,  to  write  the  stories,  get  their 
imaginations  going  in  veiT  wild  direc- 
tions? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  answer  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio.  I  would  say 
definitely  "Yes." 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most   shocking   situations   that   exists. 


We  have  been  having  it,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, for  over  30  years.  Why  cannot 
groups  like  our  own  stop  these  things? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  a  long 
story,  and  my  time  would  not  permit  an 
answer,  but  I  should  like  to  discuss  it 
with  the  gentlewoman  at  any  time. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  to  indicate 
my  gratitude  and  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Dulski,  and  all  of  the  members  of 
that  committee,  for  bringing  before  us  a 
bill  that  hopefully  will  meet  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  past, 
because  in  this  body  we  do  not  have  any 
more  consistent  objections  from  our  con- 
stituents than  on  this  matter.  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  fight.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  agree  we 
should  get  together  on  legislation  that  is 
needed.  We  know  that  the  parents 
throughout  tliis  country  have  been  try- 
ing to  put  forth  the  effort  that  is  needed 
to  close  the  legal  loopholes  in  an  effort 
to  answer  those  who  have  been  asking 
for  help,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  this 
Nation. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration today. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  this  legislation.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
conference  last  week  of  the  National 
Evangelical  Association.  We  know  this 
is  an  important  step  in  support  of  and 
on  behalf  of  the  young  people  and  the 
homes  and  families  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunities  for  this 
Congress  to  do  something  constructive 
in  behalf  of  the  moral  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  yoimg  people  are  nec- 
essarily limited.  The  basic  job  of  build- 
ing character  and  good  habits  in  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America  must  occur  in 
the  homes,  schools,  and  churches  of  the 
50  States. 

However,  this  measure  (H.R.  980)  en- 
ables families  to  protect  themselves  from 
immoral  and  indecent  influences  aris- 
ing outside  their  homes,  but  which  In- 
vade their  homes  through  the  mails. 

The  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  are  the 
particular  prerogatives  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Accordingly,  it  is  highly 
appropriate  that  this  Congress  should 
declare  what  procedures  the  Post  Office 
should  follow  with  respect  to  obscene, 
lewd,  and  indecent  mail  matter  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  his  dedicated  work  in  this  matter 
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over  a  long  period  of  time,  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Dulski,  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation. 
All  who  are  concerned  with  the  moral 
welfare  of  our  country  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  committee  for  devising 
a  method  whereby  Americans  can  protect 
themselves  against  the  unwanted  inva- 
sion of  the  privacy  of  their  homes  by 
obscene  literature. 

This  is  a  bill  which  recognizes  rather 
than  limits  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  it  supports  the  right  of  parents 
to  protect  their  childrfti  against  an 
immoral  and  reprehensible  influence.  It 
shows  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
home.  It  underlies  an  individual  citi- 
zen's right  to  privacy,  and  protects  him 
against  invasions  of  his  private  property 
in  the  form  of  illicit  and  immoral  mail. 

All  thoughtful  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  the  signs  of  moral  decay  in 
our  country — about  the  rising  crime  rate 
and  increasing  juvenile  delinquency. 
We  must,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to 
the  contributing  influences  to  such  moral 
decline.  Obscene  literature  sent  through 
the  mails  is  certainly  one  such  influence. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Cunningham  and  the 
committee  for  framing  legislation  which 
should  serve  to  effectively  combat  a 
singularly  insidious  and  evil  force  in  our 
socictv 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
leadership  they  have  shown  in  this  area, 
particularly  the  efforts  made  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
I  commend  him,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  980. 
This  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  is  simi- 
lar to  legislation  I  have  introduced,  H.R. 
4943,  and  closely  parallels  legislation 
which  the  House  passed  by  a  325  to  19 
vote  last  year.  In  addition,  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  senders  of  mail  deemed 
"obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent, 
filthy  or  vile  "  to  have  an  appropriate 
hearing  before  subsequent  mailings  to 
the  objecting  recipient  are  lialted  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

As  I  told  the  committee  during  its  re- 
cent hearings  on  this  legislation,  I  feel 
that  a  problem  exists  here  v.'hich  must 
be  solved  if  the  public  is  to  be  protected 
from  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  to  bom- 
bard American  homes  and  youth  Vvith  ob- 
scene mail.  In  additi'jn,  I  feel  that  this 
bill  meets  the  problem  by  allowing  the 
individual  the  risht  to  determine  what 
is  morally  offen.sive  mail  and  what,  by 
his  own  standards,  constitutes  damaging 
moral  influence  over  his  children  and  his 
household. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  this  by 
a  very  simple  procedure — if  any  person 
finds  that  he  or  his  children  are  receiving 
mail  which  in  his  opinion  is  obscene  or 
vile,  he  merely  asks  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  notify  the  wonder,  "I  don't  want 
any  more  of  this  trash  sent  to  me  by 
this  firm."     Once  this  notice  is  passed 


on  to  the  company  or  individual  sending 
this  mail,  he  must  not  send  any  more 
mailings  to  this  individual  or  family,  be- 
ginning 30  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
notice.  If  necessai-y,  a  hearing  would  be 
held.  In  any  event,  this  procedure  seems 
the  most  appropriate  method  to  stop  of- 
fensive mailings  to  Americans  without 
violating  the  rights  of  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  for  reporting  this 
legislation  favorably,  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
order  to  give  every  recipient  of  the  U.S. 
mails  the  right  to  protect  his  privacy  and 
that  of  his  children  against  mail  which 
in  his  opinion  is  obscene. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  might  say  that 
this  legislation  is  the  product  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  by  the  administration's  representa- 
tives that  there  are  adequate  existing 
laws  to  protect  a  man  and  his  children 
against  this  vile,  obscene  matter.  If  this 
is  true,  then  why  is  the  obscene  mail 
traffic  at  an  all  time  high?  Why  not 
allow  the  head  of  his  family  decide  for 
his  own  family  that  which  is  offensive  to 
him?  This  bill  does  not  violate  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  press — it  violates  no 
right  of  anyone  else — it  simply  allows  a 
man  to  refuse  his  family  to  be  exposed  to 
a  moral  level  which  he  deems  inadvis- 
able. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  to  help  stop  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  moral  decay. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation and  commend  the  subcommittee 
for  its  activities  in  this  direction. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  just  what  has  happened  to  leg- 
islation enacted  by  this  body  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  use  of  our  mail  for  these 
obscene  pieces  of  literature,  and  so  forth. 
Can  we  not  write  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tion to  break  this  up?  '' 

Why  does  one  have  to  send  this  back 
when  it  should  not  have  come  to  us  in 
the  first  place? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  what  the  trouble  is:  The 
courts  have  not  been  able  to  decide 
among  themselves  what  is  obscene  and 
what  is  not.  It  is  the  adult  mind  that 
makes  that  decision,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  to  get  around  it  and  let 
the  parents  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  This  bill  will  provide 
that  opportunity? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     It  will. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  I  think  every  right- 
thinking  citizen  should  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  who 
sponsored  the  bill  H.R.  4241,  a  bill'lden- 
tical  to  H.R.  980,  be  permitted  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  H.R.  980.  i 
sponsored  an  identical  bill,  H.R.  4241 
This  legislation  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of 
legislative  improvements  in  the  postal 
and  criminal  statutes  developed  by  the 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  aid  in  keeping  obscenity 
and  other  unfit  matter  out  of  the  US 
mails. 

The  earlier  measures  encountered  sub- 
stantially the  same  degree  of  opposi- 
tion that  has  occurred  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  980.  They  have  long 
since  proved  their  value  to  the  postal 
service  and  to  the  public.  You  may  be 
interested  to  read  the  discussion  con- 
cerning these  measures  as  summarized  in 
House  Report  No.  219  accompanying  H  R 
989. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvious. 
Recognized  authorities  presented  over- 
whelming evidence  to  our  subcommittee 
that  a  multimillion-dollar  traffic  in  ob- 
scene and  immoral  products  is  still  grow- 
ing with  much  of  it  directed  to  the  de- 
basement of  the  morals  of  the  very  young 
and  impressionable.  This  undesirable 
traffic  continues  to  Increase  in  spite  of 
the  increased  and  successful  efforts  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  prosecuting  the 
purveyors  of  this  undesirable  material 
under  the  postal  and  penal  laws. 

The  efforts  under  the  existing  laws  are 
limited  to  the  small  area  of  material  that 
comes  within  the  legal  definition  of  ob- 
scenity. That  definition  is— whether  to 
the  average  person,  applying  contempo- 
rary community  standards,  the  domi- 
nant theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  interests.  Of 
equal  or  greater  damage,  particularly  to 
children,  is  the  immoral  and  suggestive 
matter  which  under  court  decisions  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  that  standard. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  workable 
solution  to  stop  obscene  material  from 
being  delivered  to  any  person's  mailbox. 
It  will  allow  any  person  to  return  to  the 
Postmaster  General  mail  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  obscene  and  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  and  received  by  him  or  his 
child.  The  Postmaster  General  will  be 
required  to  notify  the  distributor  to  dis- 
continue sending  mail  to  him  unless  it  is 
solicited.  The  legislation  also  prescribes 
a  method  of  having  the  notice  from  the 
Postmaster  General  enforced  by  a  court 
order  if  necessary. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  it  makes  everybody  a  censor,  that 
it  tends  to  infringe  on  the  constitution- 
ally protected  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 
and  that  it  infringes  on  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  due  process. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  legitimate 
basis  for  the  cry  of  censorship.  The 
restriction  under  this  legislation  result- 
ing from  a  request  of  a  postal  patron,  at 
most,  would  apply  to  one  addressee  or 
to  one  family.    There  Is  no  restriction 
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whatever  on  the  right  of  the  public  to 
have  access  to  the  material  involved. 
The  right  of  the  public  to  receive  the 
material  remains  inviolate.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  justification 
for  contending  that  there  would  be  cen- 
sorship under  this  legislation. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  due  process  of  law  are 
always  cited  in  opposition  to  proposed 
controls  over  offensive  matter  in  the  U.S. 
mails.  These  rights  have  not  been  over- 
looked. On  the  contrary,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
our  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
legislation  have  thoroughly  scrutinized 
all  aspects  of  the  rights  and  liberties  in- 
volved. We  have  analyzed  the  merits  of 
each  right  in  relation  to  the  others  with 
the  greatest  of  care. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  prohibition 
to  send  mail  matter  to  one  person  or  one 
family,  such  as  contemplated  by  this 
legislation,  will  violate  the  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  freedom  of  speech. 
Even  if  there  is  some  degree  of  restric- 
tion, we  are  faced  with  a  question 
whether  the  right  of  privacy  of  an  ad- 
dressee would  balance  the  right  of  the 
distributor  of  freedom  of  speech  or  the 
right  to  distribute  the  mail  matter  to 
that  particular  addressee. 

The  constitutional  right  of  due  process 
is  intended  to  be  protected  by  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Postmaster  General  if  re- 
quested and  the  requirement  for  action 
by  the  Court  in  contempt  proceedings 
before  the  mailer  is  subject  to  any 
penalty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  questions  on  these 
matters  are  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
The  need  for  a  more  effective  tool  to 
protect  the  right  of  a  person  to  keep 
morally  offensive  material  out  of  his 
mailbox  far  outweighs  anj-  assumption 
or  threat  of  the  proposal  being  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Thir,  legislation  in  my  opinion  should 
have  the  highest  priority.  I  earnestly 
hope  it  will  iiave  your  approval. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
congratulate  the  authors  of  the  bill  and 
the  committee  which  reported  it.  They 
have  come  up  with  legislation  which 
promises  to  curtail  the  distribution  of  ob- 
scene literature  without  threat  of 
thought  control. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I.  too.  express  my 
strong  support  of  the  a nti -pornography 
measure  now  before  the  House.  I  know, 
during  my  practice  of  the  law,  the  feel- 
ing of  outrage  and  frustration  I  have  felt 
when  pornographic  literature  would 
come  mto  my  office  unsolicited,  presima- 
ably  because  my  name  was  found  on 
some  professional  list.  I  have  felt  for 
many  years  that  something  should  be. 
and  must  be,  done  to  guard  against  this 
outrageous  infringement  upon  the  right 
of  privacy.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  has  done. 


The  muck  merchants  are  doing  a  bil- 
lion dollar  a  year  business  in  this 
country. 

Some  of  their  trash  has  come  to  my 
own  mailbox  at  home.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  have  received  the  same. 

I  do  not  like  it.    In  fact,  I  am  enraged. 
The  thought  of  such  filth  falling  into 
young  hands,   to  prey  upon  immature 
minds,  fills  me  with  revulsion. 

The  muck  is  the  product  of  warped, 
diseased  minds.  Were  it  not  for  the 
abundant  evidence  of  their  work,  it 
would  be  hard  to  believe  that  such  minds 
existed — depraved,  sinister  creatures, 
consumed  in  the  hellish  game  of  concoct- 
ing obscenity  and  pornography,  to  prey 
upon  young  minds  and  emotions  for  a 
fast  buck. 

The  real  price  of  their  racket  can 
hardly  be  measured  in  dollars.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  young  minds  are,  in  fact, 
polluted  by  their  trash  every  year.  The 
injury  they  are  inflicting  upon  the  moral 
stamina  of  our  people  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion. 

As  I  voice  my  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  980.  I  recognize  that  there  are 
potential  dangers  in  it. 

But  the  dangers  which  the  muck  mer- 
chants pose  to  our  way  of  life  are,  in 
my  judgment,  infinitely  more  grave. 

The  damages  they  are  raining  upon 
our  society  have  been  clearly  docu- 
mented. -J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  traffic 
in  obscenity  and  pornography  is  a  key 
factor  in  the  alarming  rise  of  delinquen- 
cy throughout  the  Nation. 

Many  experts  have  confirmed  his 
judgment. 

The  dangers  which  critics  see  in  this 
legislation  can  be  remedied,  if  in  fact 
the  dangers  materialize  at  all. 

What  is  significant  is  that  the  bill  of- 
fers a  remedy  to  the  larger  and  very 
real  dangers  of  obscenity  and  pornogra- 
phy. 

This  bill  gives  the  private  citizen  a  very 
specific  remedy  when  the  muck  mer- 
chants attempt  to  invade  his  home 
through  the  mailbox. 

He  would  no  longer  have  to  stand  by 
and  wring  his  hands,  v,-ondering  how  he 
might  combat  such  an  invasion.  Under 
this  bill  he  can  easily  take  steps  to  rid 
himself  of  the  unv,-anted  literatm-e:  he 
can  ask  the  post  office  to  return  the 
muck  to  its  sender;  and  he  can  also  ask 
the  post  office  to  send  a  notice  to  the 
sender  insisting  that  his  name  be  re- 
moved from  the  mailing  list  so  that  he 
will  not  receive  like  materials  again. 

I  am  verj-  pleased  to  see  the  Congress 
take  this  action  to  reaffirm  the  funda- 
ment'il  right  of  the  citizen  to  privacy 
and  refuge  v.-ithin  his  home.  A  man's 
home  is  his  castle. 

To  g-ive  him  the  right  to  reject  and  re- 
turn obscene  matenals  aimed  at  cor- 
rupting his  family  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  praise  the  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
committee for  it^  work  on  this  bill.  I 
appreciate  the  detennination  and  the 
courage  it  has  shown  in  attempting  to 
strengthen  the  private  citizen's  defenses 
against  a  grave  and  insidious  menace. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arizona  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dulski],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  bringing 
to  this  House  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion, which  will  remove  from  the  mail  all 
obscene  literature.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress.  We  are  happy  to  sup- 
port the  committee  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  the  children  of  our  country  from 
this  type  of  literature. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  House. 

An  effective  ban  against  obscene  mail 
is  something  all  Americans  desire  and 
deserve.  This  legislation  will  provide 
the  necessary  remedy  to  insure  that 
patrons  who  receive  obscene  mail  will 
not  continue  to  receive  the  same  mail 
even  after  refusing  acceptance.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  allow  a  person  who 
has  received  such  obscene  correspond- 
ence to  ask  the  Postmaster  General  to 
notify  the  sender  to  send  no  more  mail 
to  the  patron  or  a  child  of  the  patron. 
If  this  request  is  not  carried  out  the 
Postmaster  General  may  go  as  far  as 
securing  appropriate  court  relief  to  in- 
sure that  his  request  is  complied  with. 
This  is  a  necessary'  provision  for  any 
effective  legislation  on  this  subject,  for 
the  type  of  individual  who  engages  in 
these  activities  will  not  respond  to  idle 
threats.  He  must  be  aware  of  an  effec- 
tive prohibition  which  could  result  in 
legal  action  against  him.  '  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  share  the  support  ex- 
pressed here  for  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation, and  also  cor.:m.end  the  committee 
for  supporting  it  and  givmg  us  another 
chance  to  vote  en  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  eveiT  person  a  means  to  pre- 
vent the  forced  entry  into  his  home,  or 
into  the  hands  of  his  children,  of  mail 
matter  which  in  h:s  opinion  is  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile. 
While  this  will  serve  an  urgent  pur- 
pose, more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  area 
of  lascivious  literature.  This  Congress 
has  enacted  laws  several  times,  designed 
to  close  the  loopholes  that  protect  those 
who  traffic  in  sucli  filth.  But  the  courts 
have  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  proper 
enforcement,  making  it  necessary  that 
the  Congress  do  more. 

I  recently  introduced  H.R.  2968  which 
would  impose  heavT  penalties  on  those 
v.-ho  would  send  such  matter  through  the 
mails  or  through  express  services  or  other 
common  carrier.  While  we  already  have 
laws  against  this  traffic,  my  proposal  is 
intended  to  strengthen  existing  laws  and 
improve  their  enforcement. 
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In  addition,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
need  for  sLronser  State  laws  against  in- 
trastate traffic  and  sales  of  obsence  mat- 
ter that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  Con- 
Kross  wiiich  i.s  limited  lo  the  mails  or 
interstate  traffic.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  nation^'ide  drive  against  this 
practice.  Newsstands  are  filled  with  the 
type  of  literature  I  am  referring  to. 
Every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to 
control  the  publication,  movement,  and 
sale  of  this  degrading  material. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
address  my  remarlis  to  some  of  my 
friends,  particularly  on  the  Democratic 
side,  who  have  fought  with  me  past  bat- 
tles for  civil  liberties.  I  have  worked  on 
this  and  similar  bills  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  it.  This  is 
a  reasonable,  moderate  bill,  one  that  any- 
body can  support  who  beUeves  in  civil 
liberties. 

In  the  past  the  statutes  the  Congress 
has  enacted  have  nearly  all  given  to  some 
public  official,  the  postmasters,  the  Cus- 
tom Sei-vice,  or  someone  in  Government, 
the  task  of  determining  what  is  or  is  not 
obscene.  These  statutes  have  brought 
about  long  battles  in  the  courts;  and  ad- 
ministration of  any  such  law  has  been 
hampered  by  legal  confusion  with  one 
court  saying  this  book  is  and  another 
court  saying  this  book  is  not  obscene. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  legislation 
to  make  an  end  run  around  all  of  these 
controversies,  by  enabling  the  individual 
citizen  who  is  concerned  about  pornog- 
raphy to  do  something  about  it  him- 
self, and  to  censor  his  own  mail  without 
frtvln;?  anyone  else  the  right  to  censor 
his  mail  or  giving  him  the  right  to  cen- 
sor your  mail  or  anyone  else's  mail. 

This  is  the  W£\y  this  bill  would  work 
and  this  is  why  we  think  it  is  reason- 
able.   Suppose  you  receive  some  mail  or 
a  minor  child  of  yours  receives  some 
mail  which  is  an  advertisement  for  por- 
nographic materials  or  something  that 
you  consider  offensive.    You  write  to  the 
Postmaster  General  on  a  form  and  you 
say  that  you  have  received  some  lewd, 
vile,  and  obscene  mail  from  a  particular 
source  and  you  ask  that  your  name  be 
taken  off  that  maihng  list.    If  your  name 
is  taken  off  the  list  that  is  all  there  is 
is  to  it.     The  mailer  is  required  to  do 
this.     If  you  are  not  taken  off  tlie  list 
and  subsequently  receive  from  the  same 
mailer  another  it<>m  of  the  same  char- 
acter, you  can  complain  to  the  Post- 
master General  and  he  will  then  hold  a 
hearing   to  determine   whether  or  not 
the  mail  was  sent  the  second  time  In 
violation  of  your  request  to  get  off  the 
mailing  list.     Following  this,   if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mailer  Is  not  removing 
Pv^oplc  from  his  mailing  list  when  they 
want   to  ret   off.  then   the  Postmaster 
Cenoral  requests  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  file  an  action 
against  the  offending  mailer.     The  At- 
torney General — and  he  has  the  discre- 
tion— he    can    avoid    situations    where 
some  crank   mluht   consider   something 
pornor.rnphic  or  offensive  that  you  and 
I  and  most  people  woi'.ld  not  consider 
to  hr  offetislvi'— he  can  then  file  if  he 
srt's  nt  an  a|)pllcation  for  an  injunction. 
The  final  and  ultimate  weapon  hero  Is 
not  pitKsin-iiUon  or  crlmir.al  sanctions  or 


trial  by  jury  and  so  on — things  that  we 
have  tried  in  the  past  with  all  of  the 
difficulties  that  those  procedures  entail. 
The  final  and  ultimate  weapon  here  is  a 
court  order  and  an  injunction  to  take 
people  off  the  mailing  list  who  want  to 
get  off  the  mailing  list.  So  I  say  this  is 
a  reasonable  bill  and  a  moderate  bill.  It 
is  a  bill  that  can  command  widespread 
support  and  should  have  widespread 
support  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  have  a  question 
with  regard  to  minors  receiving  such 
mail,  their  names  being  on  lists  from 
which  these  minors  might  want  their 
names  removed.  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
parent  of  the  minor  to  request  removal 
or  could  the  minor  himself  or  herself 
request  the  removal  of  his  or  her  name 
and  have  the  same  protection? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  bill  this  minor  child  him- 
self can  do  so  and  in  addition  to  that  the 
parent  can  and  we  give  the  parent  the 
right  to  protect  the  minor  child  by  re- 
questing that  the  minor's  name  be  taken 
off  the  list. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  following  this 
request  by  the  parent  or  the  minor  child, 
the  procedures  would  be  in  effect  that 
the  gentleman  just  described? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Precisely,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningh.am]  and  my  other  colleagues  who 
wish  to  eliminate  pornography  from  the 
U.S.  mails.  The  measure  sponsored  by 
Mr.  CuNNiNGAM,  H.R.  980,  attacks  the 
problem  of  obscenity  in  the  mails  in  a 
responsible  and  direct  manner.  This 
measure  would  allow  the  recipient  of 
such  mail  to  inform  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral that  he  has  received  an  "obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile" 
piece  of  mail  and  request  that  his  name 
be  removed  from  the  sender's  mailing 
list.  If  the  sender  fails  to  honor  this  re- 
quest, the  recipient  may  then  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Postmaster  General  not- 
ing this  fact. 

Fuither  steps  may  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  hearing  for  the  offender  be- 
fore the  Postmaster  General  and  if  he 
determines  that  the  mailed  material 
comes  within  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  case  would  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  further  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  all 
legitimate  businessmen  who  are  engaged 
in  the  sales  of  goods  and  services  through 
the  medium  of  direct  mail  recognize  the 
moral  danger  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  unsolicited  pornographic  mate- 
rial. I  have  received  the  further  assur- 
ance of  the  author  of  this  measure  that 
it  poses  no  threat  to  the  legitimate 
mailer. 

I  do  not  propose  that,  through  the  en- 
actment of  this  measure,  we  as  parents 
and  community  leaders  abandon  our  re- 


sponsibility to  the  moral  strengthening 
of  our  young  people.  Rather  we  may  use 
this  measm-e  as  one  more  tool  to  combat 
the  wave  of  obscene  and  lascivious  mat- 
ter  that  threatens  our  Nation  and  '.vliich 
rightly  alarms  church  and  educational 
leaders. 

My  support  of  this  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  based  on  the  appeal  of  Amer- 
icans who  seek  some  method  of  keeping 
their  mailboxes  free  of  unsolicited  ob- 
scenity. I  believe  we  must  take  steps  to 
halt  the  nefarious  circulation  of  such 
material  and  take  these  steps  in  such 
a  way  that  legitimate  interests  are  not 
endangered.  Mr.  Cunningham's  bill,  i 
believe,  affords  us  this  opportunity.  Cer- 
tainly no  legitimate  mailer  wishes  to 
have  his  business  fraternity  blackened 
by  the  actions  of  smut  peddlers  and 
the  measure  which  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
proposed  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  The  record  on  this  measure 
has  made  it  clear  that  its  l5urpose  is  not 
to  encourage  mischievous  harassment, 
and  I  want  it  made  perfectly  clear  also 
that  proper  salesmanship  has  my  de- 
fense at  all  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  980  provides  us  a 
method  to  deal  with  an  increasingly 
dangerous  nationwide  problem  through 
responsible  and  direct  methods,  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  presentation 
as  well  as  the  presentation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunning- 
ham] who  spoke  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  like  this  approach  very  much.  I  have 
had  this  objectionable  material  come  to 
my  home  and  I  have  turned  it  over  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  was  chairman  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Current  Pornographic 
Materials  in  1952.  We  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject.  Since  that 
time  quite  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done  by 
the  gentlemen's  committee  in  drafting 
and  presenting  remedial  legislation.  I 
approve  wholeheartedly  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  again  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  fine  presentation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  big  business, 
the  mailing  out  and  sale  of  this  mate- 
rial to  these  young  people.  What  is  be- 
hind this  distribution  of  filth  is  a  desire 
to  make  money  irrespective  of  the  effect 
such  materials  may  have  upon  the  youth 
in  the  formative  years  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  UDALL.  And  I  might  add  it  is  a 
very  profitable  business. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     It  is  gigantic  oper- 
ations in  this  country  and  it  amounts  to 
a  demoralization  of  our  people  for  profit. 
Mr.  UDALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Tlie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  rMr.  Linhsayi. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  dislike  being  the  one 
voice  so  far  raising  some  questions  about 
this  bill,  but  I  believe  it  must  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  proper  debate,  honesty,  and 
completeness. 
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First  it  should  be  noted  for  this  rec- 
ord wliich  it  has  not  been  so  far.  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  stated  about 
this  bill  as  he  did  with  respect  to  its 
nredecessor,  that  it  raises  grave  consti- 
tutional questions.  Second,  the  Post- 
master General  stated  that  the  proce- 
dures and  requirements  of  this  bill 
are  "incapable  of  handling." 

As  the  Attorney  General  pointed  out, 
this  bill  would  give  the  recipient  of  mail 
the  right  to  trigger  off  a  Ju;itice  Depart- 
ment action  against  a  sender  of  mail. 
Once  naving  done  that,  there  would  be  a 
blanket  prohibition  against  the  sender. 
As  the  Attorney  General  points  out,  the 
language  "additional  .such  mail"  would 
in  effect  mean  a  IManket  prohibition. 
The  sub.sequent  mailing,  ju.st  as  the  orig- 
inal, will  be  judged  solely  by  the  re- 
cipient, even  though  the  sender  acted  in 
good  faith.  , 

Under  this  bill,  works  by  Chaucer  or 
Hawthorne  or  a  Conntressman's  news- 
letters could  be  judged  "indecent"  by  the 
recipient  and  that  would  decide  it  once 
and  for  all.  Neither  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, nor  the  Postmaster  General,  nor  a 
court  would  have  the  right  to  question 
this  simple  .subjective  judgment. 

All  a  receiver  will  have  to  do  is  to  say 
that  a  piece  of  mail  he  has  been  sent  is 
indecent.  That  is  a  subjective  test,  not 
challenged  by  anyone — not  by  the  Post 
Office,  not  by  the  Attorney  General,  not 
bv  the  sender,  not  by  anyone  else. 

This  will  give  the  recipient  the  power 
to  trigger  off  an  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  against  the  most  innocent 
.sender. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Members 
that  under  existing  law  all  a  recipient 
has  to  do  is  to  put  "refused"  on  an 
envelope,  and  back  it  will  go. 

If  a  receiver  or  a  recipient  does  that. 
then  he  is  doing,  in  effect,  the  same  thing 
as  the  bill  would  provide,  but  not  getting 
mto  this  tricky,  difficult,  dangerous  area 
of  prior  censorship. 

I  remind  Members  that  their  newslet- 
ters could  be  subject  to  this  bill. 

Mailers  of  every  kind  of  legitimate 
material  could  be  subject  to  this  bill. 

I  do  believe,  in  view  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  by  the  Attorney 
General,  we  should  think  twice  before 
throwing  out  the  baby  along  with  the 
dirty  bath  water. 

Heaven  knows  that  I  believe  in  what- 
ever measures  are  necessary  to  see  to  it 
that  the  minds  of  the  young,  of  our 
children,  are  not  corrupted.  But  I  be- 
lieve also  we  must  be  sensible  and  must 
understand  that  w€  should  not  take  steps 
which  will  set  up  machinery'  completely 
unworkable,  as  the  Postmaster  General 
says,  or  which  cannot  stand  constitu- 
tional tests,  as  the  Attorney  General 
says. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
made  two  statements  which  I  respect- 
fully suggest  are  in  error. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  news- 
letter. I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of 
this  House  would  send  out  an  obscene  or 
lascivious  newsletter. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  No;  but  the  gentle- 
man understands  that  all  the  recipient 
of  the  mail  has  to  do  is  to  say  that  it  is 
obscene  or  indecent. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Oh,  no.  The 
gentleman  has  not  studied  the  report. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  have  studied  the  bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
should  read  the  report. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.   I  have  read  the  report. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  There  is  chance 
for  a  "crank"  to  make  such  a  complaint, 
but  there  would  be  a  hearing  before  the 
Postmaster  General  before  he  would  pro- 
ceed and  he  could  determine  the  com- 
plaint to  be  from  a  "crank." 

I  say  further  that  the  present  proce- 
dure in  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a 

Mr!  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully decUne  to  yield  further,  be- 
cause I  have  only  1  minute  remaining. 
It  has  been  carefully  pointed  out  in 
the  letters  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
of  the  Postmaster  General  that  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Postmaster  General  can 
prove  nothing,  because  the  subject  of  ob- 
scenity cannot  be  tested.  The  Postmas- 
ter General  must  accept  the  receiver's 
definition  of  what  is  indecent,  and  he  is 
stuck  with  that  definition. 
Let  the  record  be  clear. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  has  worked 
hard  and  diligently,  but  we  at  least  must 
know  what  we  are  doing  before  we  vote 
on  a  bill  of  this  importance  and  sensi- 
tivity. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZA3LOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  for  many  years  has  been  searching 
for  a  way  to  cope  with  the  rising  tide 
of  mail-order  pornography,  I  wish  to 
state  my  position  on  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today,  H.R.  980. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham],  the  author  of  H.R.  980  for 
their  sincerity  in  attempting  to  prevent 
the  forced  and  unwanted  obscene,  in- 
decent, and  filthy  materials  from  entry 
into  our  homes  and  into  the  hands  of 
children. 

As  you  know,  I  too  have  introduced 
a  bill  designed  to  assist  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  obscene  and  pornographic  ma- 
terials from  the  Jjiails.  My  proposal. 
H.R.  3027.  the  result  of  some  18  months 
study  of  the  problem,  would  require  per- 
sons' who  buy  or  sell  mailing  lists  in  the 
course  of  their  business  to  register  cer- 
tain information  on  their  operations  at 
least  once  a  year  with  the  Postmaster 
General.  Mailing  lists  buyers,  sellers  and 
users  also  would  be  required  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  their  transaction  which  postal 
authorities  could  see  upon  request. 

Although  the  bill  had  been  prepared 
for  introduction  late  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. I  deliberately  withheld  it  pending 
the  result  of  congressional  action  on  a 
measure  identical  to  the  one  which  we 
consider  today.  The  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress,  H.R.  319.  like  the  one  before 
us  today,  was  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham].    It  passed  the  House  but 


was  never  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
died  at  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  H.R.  319  and 
H.R.  980,  would  allow  a  postal  patron 
to  return  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
any  unsolicited  mailings  which  he  found 
morally  offensive.  Whereupon  the  Post 
Office  would  notify  the  sender  that  no 
further  mail  should  go  to  that  postal 
patron  or  his  children  under  pain  of 
court  action. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  mea.sure  needs 
drastic  revision  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  only  the  highest  of 
motives  and  the  best  of  intentions  have 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
and  its  approval  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Neverthele.ss,  I  have  some  substantial 
doubts  about  the  administrative  feasibil- 
ity of  the  bill  and  its  potential  effective- 
ness in  solving  a  grave  and  disturbing 
problem. 

Unfortunately  the  bill  comes  to  us 
today  under  procedures  which  make  it 
impo.ssible  to  amend  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Thus,  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  its  provisioris  is  precluded. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  sub- 
mit a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
committee  with  instructions.  To  do  so 
would,  I  fear,  be  misinterpreted  as  an 
attemiDt  to  kill  the  bill,  since  recommiUl 
is  often  used  for  just  such  a  purpose. 
For  these  reasons  I  sincerely  regret 
that  this  bill  did  not  come  to  us  under 
a  rule.  In  that  way  it  could  have  been 
debated  at  greater  length  and  improved 
by  amendments. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctantly 
support  the  Cunningham  proposal.  The 
problem  of  mail-order  pornography  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  some  action  by 
Congress  is  necessar\- — even  if  that 
action  is  less  than  satisfactory. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  emphasize  to  my  colleaa^jes  that  if  this 
bill.  H.R.  98C,  is  bioried  in  the  other  body, 
a  new  approach  must  be  demised  in  the 
next  Congress.  We  must  not  repeat  a 
similar  exercise.  The  problem  is  too 
pressine  to  allow  further  delays. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


centleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI 


I  yield  to  the  gemle- 


I  would  like  to  ad- 
\-ise  my  colleague  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  under  con- 
sideration now  a  proposal  which  I  intro- 
duced to  set  up  a  commission  which 
would  go  into  all  of  the  aspects  of  this 
problem.  There  are  deep  constitutional 
problems  involved,  and  we  are  working 
on  them  and  hope  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  House. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vield  ir.yself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that  the  other 
body  did  not  bury  this  bill.  I  had  a 
conference  with  Senator  Monroney  who 
was  very  sympathetic  to  this  legislation, 
but  our  bill  did  not  get  over  there  until 
last  July  and  they  did  not  have  the  time 
to  consider  the  legislation. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  that  for  4  years 
I  and  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
had  before  his  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  a  bill  to  set  up  a  conmiission 
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to  study  this  overall  problem.  I  hope 
this  will  eventually  come  about,  but  this 
is  a  two-headed  problem.  We  are  talk- 
ing now  only  about  what  goes  through 
the  mail.  There  is  another  tremendous 
problem  with  regard  to  what  does  not  go 
through  the  mail.  I  think  the  President 
is  giving  this  serious  consideration  and 
has  held  out  hope  for  such  legislation, 
which  is  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
comniittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  980  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham L  The  problem  of  lewd  and  obscene 
literr.ture  being  distributed  through  the 
mails  continues  to  chip  away  at  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  Speaker  has  added  his  endorsement 
to  the  bill  and  I  sincerely  compliment 
him  for  this  attitude. 

Recently  tlie  committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Public  Works,  unanimously 
passed  a  water  pollution  bill  designed  to 
provide  incentives  to  improve  the  water 
quality  in  the  various  States  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  effect,  we  are  attempting  to 
motivate  people  to  clean  up  the  streams 
of  tlie  Nation  to  protect  the  beauty  and 
health  of  our  people. 

I  think  ve  have  a  similar  opportunity 
in  this  bill  to  clean  up  the  mails  being 
distributed  to  many  of  our  young  people. 
Without  question,  this  will  not  resolve  the 
problem  but  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  action.  I  hope  the  bill 
passes  overwhelminT.  In  this  way  we 
can  demonstrate  by  deed  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  representing  the  Amer- 
ican people  aie^rmly  committed  to  op- 
pose the  peddlers  of  pornography. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  980.  American  homes 
ha\e  been  flooded  for  many  years  with 
unwanted  and  harmful  mail  matter 
which,  in  my  judgment,  fits  the  most 
liberal  definitions  cf  "obscene,  lev/d, 
lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  and  vile." 

I  have  been  seeking  in  the  7  years  that 
I  have  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  find  some  legislative  method  of 
preventing  this  unwanted  filth  from  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  homes  of  Americans 
and  being  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  imagi- 
nations of  the  youth  of  our  counti-y.  My 
own  home  has  been  no  e.xception  from 
this  deluge  of  filth.  I  have  written  the 
Postmaster  on  many  occasions  complain- 
ing. The  only  ansvver  I  ever  get  is  "We 
can't  do  anything  about  it." 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  deci.sion,  I  knew  that  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  dif- 
ficult for  our  postal  authorities  to  en- 
force any  code  of  morality  in  making  a 
determination  as  to  who  shall  use  the 
mails.  I  recognize  that  we  as  a  legisla- 
tive body  must  provide  the  postal  author- 
ities with  the  legal  authority  to  prevent 
this  type  of  pornographic  reading  ma- 
terial from  being  delivered  to  the  homes 
of  our  citizens.    While  the  bill  under  dis- 


cussion has  certain  weaknesses  and  while 
it  does  not  get  the  job  done  that  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  accomplished,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  an  aid  to  the  parents  of  this 
countiT.  It  can  help  the  children  of  this 
counti-y. 

This  bill  at  least  gives  the  parents  of 
America  the  right  to  stop  a  mailer  from 
delivering  unwanted  reading  material  to 
their  home.  It  gives  the  parents  and  the 
children  seme  remedy  to  prevent  this 
continuing  abuse.  I  find  it  diflicult  to 
understand  how  anyone,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  can  cater  to  the  baser 
instincts  existing  in  all  of  us,  particularly, 
v.hen  the  person  involved  must  know  that 
the  material  comes  into  the  hands  of 
youngsters  and  that  it  must  have  as  its 
effect,  a  corruption  of  thc^e  youthful 
minds.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve that  bill  should  pass  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
While  it  may  be  difficult  to  implement 
and  while  it  leaves  more  to  be  desired,  it 
is  not,  in  my  judgment,  violative  of  any 
constitutional  right,  it  does  not  provide 
for  any  censorship  except  that  which 
properly  belongs  to  a  mother  and  father 
and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  deep  con- 
cern that  all  01  us  in  the  House  have  con- 
corning  the  increasing  deluge  of  this  type 
of  material  that  is  being  delivered 
through  tiie  postal  service  of  this  country 
to  the  homes  of  our  citizens. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  continue  its 
eiforts  to  find  way  and  means  to  improve 
this  legislation  to  the  end  that  the  day 
will  come  when  all  of  this  indecent,  ob- 
scene, and  lewd  reading  material  will  be 
removed  from  the  mails  and  from  the 
homes  of  Americans. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'H.araI. 

Mr.  O.HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  supporting  the  measure  authored 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham].  I 
regrtrd  it  as  the  most  meritorious  legis- 
lation that  has  been  proposed  at  this 
session  of  Congress  in  an  area  that 
should  be  sacred  to  our  interest,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  loved  ones  in  our  homes 
from  the  unwanted  and  uninvited  bur- 
glars of  indecency  and  dispoilcrs  of 
chastity  that  sneak  into  the  intimacy  of 
our  family  circles  mider  cover  of  the 
mails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  built  during  a 
long  lifetime  a  reputation  as  a  liberal. 
As  a  liberal,  I  am  banking  that  reputa- 
tion on  my  support  of  this  bill.  There  is 
not  one  iota  of  censorship.  If  there  were 
anythiJtig  in  this  bill  authorizing  the 
Government  or  indeed  anyone  to  pass 
upon  what  other  people  should  or  should 
not  read  or  write  or  circulate  there  might 
be  some  basis  for  the  questioning  by  lib- 
eral sources.  But  what  is  proposed  here 
is  an  entirely  different  approach  in  the 
fight  against  indecency  and  the  infiltra- 
tion into  our  homes  of  printed  matter 
so  dirty  and  so  vile  that  it  cannot  be 
read  aloud  in  this  Chamber.  All  that  this 
bill  does  is  to  give  the  heads  of  Ameri- 
can homes  the  means  of  saying  what 
shall  not  be  sneaked  in  the  mails  into  the 
hands  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  families,  including  the 


children.  It  does  not  give  any  person 
the  right  or  the  means  of  telling  an- 
other what  shall  be  excluded  from  his 
home.  As  I  have  said,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  has  so 
clearly  and  convincingly  explained,  there 
is  not  an  iota  of  censorship. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Lindsay]  has  suggested  that  this  meas- 
ure, if  enacted  into  law,  could  interfere 
with  the  communication  of  Congressmen 
with  their  constitutents.  I  think  this  is 
a  bit  farfetched,  but  if  a  constituent 
does  not  wish  to  receive  mail  from  his 
Congressman  whether  it  is  pure  as  the 
driven  snow  or  offensive  to  the  recipient 
for  political,  moral,  or  any  other  reason, 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  forced 
to  receive  it. 

I  conunend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  a  good 
job  well  arid  skillfully  done  in  a  delicate 
and  difficult  field.  It  is  based  upon  the 
long  established  and  recognized  right 
of  the  American  to  protect  his  own 
home.  This  right  it  extends  to  cover  in- 
truders upon  the  peace  and  security  of 
his  home  who  come  by  mail,  as  well  as 
those  who  uninvited,  crowd  through  the 
window. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califovwia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 
In  the  first  place  I  object  to  i>  bill  of  this 
significance  being  brought  before  the 
House  under  the  procedure  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  that  provides  for 
only  30  minutes  of  debate.  A  bill  involv- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  the  censor- 
ship of  the  mails  should  fir.sc  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  arr.nn-ements  pro- 
vided for  a  full-scale  debate. 

I  point  out  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  asked  for  opin- 
ions on  this  bill  from  both  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  Justice  Department  opposes 
the  legislation  on  constitutional  grounds 
as  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  speech 
guarantee  of  the  first  amendment  and 
the  right  to  due  process. 

The  Post  Office  Department  opix)ses 
the  bill  on  the  grounds  "of  grave  consti- 
tutional questions  in  the  area  of  freedom 
of  speech,"  and  also  because  there  are 
existing  laws  that  protect  homeowners 
from  obscene  mail. 

This  is  Pubhc  Law  87-793.  No.  307. 
approved  October  11,  1963.  as  follows: 

Any  person  may  file  a  written  reqxiest  with 
his  local  post  office  to  detain  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious  or  indecent  matter  addressed  to 
him  and  the  Postmaster  Goncal  shall  detain 
and  dispose  of  such  matter  for  such  period 
as  the  request  is  In  effect. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser,  director, 
Washington  chapter,  American  Civil  Lib- 
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prties  Union,  pointed  out  in  his  letter  of 
March  31,  1965,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee: 

It  could  have  a  paralyzing  effect  on  the 
niiblic  dialog  on  the  most  Important  is- 
cnes  of  our  dav.  To  a  segregationist,  litera- 
ture of  the  NAACP  or  of  CORE  might,  indeed, 
be  obscene  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy 
or  vile  and  such  a  person  could  effectively 
demand  the  stoppage  of  mailings  to  him  by 
Kiich  organizationff  of  materials  which  are 
clearly  protected  by  the  first  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself 
and  for  every  throughtful  parent  in  the 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  I 
commend  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  and  in  particular  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  for  bringing  this 
meaningful  measure  to  the  floor  for  our 
consideration  today. 

As  the  author  of  other  legislation  to 
control  the  mailmg  of  obscene  matter,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  this  further  step  to 
protect  our  citizens  and  their  children 
from  the  unsolicited  receipt  of  objec- 
tionable material  through  the  maUs. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  citizen's 
right  to  protect  himself  and  his  children 
from  moral  debasement  is  spelled  out. 
No  constitutional  rights  are  abridged  for 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  mail  an 
item  to  another  individual  is  legally  and 
/taorally  balanced  by  the  right  of  the  in- 
tended recipient  to  forbid  entiy  into  the 
/privacy  of  his  home  of  any  unsolicited 
matter  which  he  considers  degrading, 
lewd,  or  lascivious.  With  this  bill,  we 
have  the  ounce  of  prevention  to  stop  the 
commerce  in  obscenity  before  it  blights 
Impressionable  young  minds. 

Our  dedicated  po.stal  workers  find 
themselves  involuntarily  involved  in  this 
reprehensible  traffic  in  pornography  and 
it  was  a  disappointment  to  me  that  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  that  exec- 
utive agency  has  chosen  to  oppose  this 
legislation. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  H.R.  980  under  the 
conviction  that  it  is  necessary,  fair,  con- 
stitutionally sound,  obviously  workable, 
and  morally  e.ssential. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  an  opportunity 
today  to  take  a  constitutional  and  nec- 
essary step  to  stanch  the  flow  of  pornog- 
raphy through  the  mails.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  offends  the  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  speech  and  publica- 
tion of  the  first  amendment.  I  believe 
that  I  can  hold  my  own  with  most  civil 
libertarians,  and  I  find  nothing  in  H.R. 
980  that  offends  me.  The  fact  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  bill  will  stop  much 
that  does  offend  me. 

Many  of  us.  I  am  sure,  have  been  the 
recipients  of  some  of  the  filth  that  comes 
uninvited  through  the  mails  into  our 
homes.  Freedom  of  speech  involves  the 
right  to  speak  one's  thoughts  and  to  pub- 
lish them.  Nothing  in  this  legislation 
prevents  speech  or  publication. 

Each  of  us  also  possesses  a  right  to 
privacy.  A  right  to  exclude  from  our 
homes  materials  which  o.*Tends  us.  It  is 
this  right  that  H.R.  980  seeks  to  protect. 
I  intend  to  support  this  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  congratulate  our  col- 
league from  Nebraska  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  have  enacted  legislation  which 
would  put  a  crimp  in  the  operations  of 
those  who  are  selling  pornography 
through  the  U.S.  mails.  With  the  help 
of  Speaker  McCormack,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CxjnninghamI  ,  and 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee  have 
been  able  to  expedite  hearings  on  HJl. 
980  and  to  bring  before  this  body  today 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  provide 
penalties  for  those  who  continue  to  send 
unsolicited  pornographic  literature  to 
mail  patrons.  H.R.  980  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  that  the  legiti- 
mate direct  mail  industry  is  composed  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  will  have 
no  contact  with  the  peddlers  of  smut. 
They  need  have  no  fear  that  H.R.  980 
can  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  le- 
gitimate user  of  the  mails.  The  home- 
owner should  have  the  right  at  all  times 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  any  salacious  or 
indecent  literature  reaching  his  mail- 
box. 

Glenn  Cunningham's  bill  provides  the 
mechanism  whereby  the  mail  patron  can 
get  his  name  off  the  pornographer's  mail- 
ing lists.  H.R.  980  is  not  a  cure-all. 
State  and  Federal  officials  must  continue 
to  track  down  the  purveyors  of  hardcore 
filth  and  to  book  them  for  their  nefari- 
ous offenses.  Churches  and  civic  groups 
can  work  in  their  own  communities  to 
eliminate  the  seemingly  endless  supply 
of  salacious  literature  which  is  available 
to  our  children.  This  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  these  groups.  I  recommend  its 
enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate  on  H.R. 
980,  "a  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
obscene  mail  matter,"  and  I  have  studied 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  the  bill. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  any 
person,  particularly  a  parent,  served  by 
the  U.S.  mail  an  effective  and  urgently 
needed  means  to  prevent  the  forced  entry 
into  his  home,  or  into  the  hands  of  his 
children,  of  mail  matter  which  in  his 
opinion  is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  in- 
decent, filthy,  or  vile. 

The  bill  is  substantially  similar  to  one 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  325  to  19.  but  it  makes  certain  changes, 
described  in  the  committee  report  as 
follows : 

Tlie  differences  are  that  H.R.  980  charac- 
terizes the  mall  matter  as  "obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile"  rather 
than  "morally  offensive."  Second,  H.R.  980 
makes  provision  for  barring  subsequent 
mailings  of  "additional  such  mall"  to  the  ob- 
jecting recipient  rather  than  barring  all 
mail.  Third.  H.R.  980  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  a  sender  to  have  an  "appropriate 
hearing"  before  request  is  made  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  apply  for  a  court  order 
directing  compliance  with  the  Postmaster 
Generars  notice  directing  the  sender  to  re- 
frain from  sending  mail  to  the  complainant. 

I  have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
980.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  it  strength- 
ens the  right  of  a  head  of  a  household 


to  prevent  obscene  matter  from  coming 
into  his  house  by  mail. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  whose  views 
I  greatly  respect,  are  opposed  to  this  bill. 
They  have  grave  doubts  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality. I  do  not  share  these  doubts. 
It  is  clear  that  the  head  of  a  household 
now  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  accept 
mail  delivered  to  his  house,  whether  he 
has  a  good  reason  to  do  so  or  not.  As  I 
see  it,  what  the  present  bill  does  is  to  ex- 
tend his  right  to  prevent  the  delivery  of 
mail  to  his  house  by  providing  that  he 
can  effectively  tell  the  source  of  such 
mail  to  stop  sending  it. 

It  is  true  that,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  its 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  the 
recipient  of  mail  can  stop  further  receipt 
of  it  on  the  basis  of  standards  of  obscen- 
ity which  might  not  be  upheld  in  the 
courts.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  refuse  to  accept  mail 
to  which  he  objects  is  complete,  and  I 
see  no  vice  in  giving  him  a  means  to  pre- 
vent the  delivery  of  such  mail  to  his 
house.  Thus,  in  either  case,  the  standard 
of  obscenity  which  he  applies  is  not  rele- 
vant from  the  constitutional  point  of 
view. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  bill  is  im- 
necessary  in  that  a  recipient  can  already 
refuse  to  accept  mail,  it  is  already  unlaw- 
ful to  send  obscene  matter  through  the 
mails,  and  in  that  Public  Law  87-793, 
section  307,  gives  to  a  recipient  of  mail 
the  following  right : 

Any  person  may  file  a  written  request 
with  his  local  post  office  to  detain  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  or  incedent  matter  addressed 
to  him  and  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
detain  and  dispose  of  such  matter  for  such 
period  as  the  requsst  is  in  effect. 

These  various  provisions,  however, 
have  apparently  not  been  successful  in 
stopping  the  flow  of  unwanted  obscene 
mail.  Under  the  last  quoted  section  it  is 
not  clear  how  the  Post  Office  can  identify 
the  objectionable  mail  without  opening 
it. 

The  right  to  refuse  mail  at  delivery 
may  not  be  effective  since  the  head  of 
the  household  may  not  be  present  to  reg- 
ister such  objection  when  the  mail  is  de- 
livered and  to  prevent  the  mail  from 
reaching  minor  children  in  the  house- 
hold, especially  if  it  is  addressed  to  them. 

I  have  some  sjTnpathy  for  the  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  on  the  grounds  of  admin- 
istrative practicability  raised  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney 
General.  However,  I  feel  that  any  diffi- 
culties which  arise  in  this  regard  can  be 
corrected  in  the  future  as  experience  in 
the  administration  of  this  legislation  is 
acquired. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  980,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  return  to  the  sender  of  ob- 
scene mail  matter. 

As  a  father  I  am  greatly  concerned 
with  what  my  five  children  read  and  see 
in  the  home.  This  bill,  in  addition  to 
giving  me — and  parents  all  across  the 
land — some  opportunity  to  reject  un- 
desirable material  sent  to  us  through  the 
mail,  also  calls  attention  to  this  most 
serious  problem  facing  our  youth  today. 
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That  such  a  problem  does  exist  will  be 
denied.  I  believe,  by  no  one  except  the 
purveyors  of  the  filth  itself.  The  prob- 
lem is  recognized  by  children  in  my  con- 
gressional district — and  I  am  very  proud 
of  these  youngsters — over  eleven  hun- 
dred of  whom  in  the  cities  of  Boise  and 
Rupert  alone  have  signed  petitions  pro- 
testing the  current  adult  indifference 
toward  moral  issues  and  the  example 
these  degrading  patterns  are  setting  for 
the  rising  generation. 

These  young  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  stand  they 
have  taken.  I  am  sure  that  literally  mil- 
lions of  our  children  would  sign  similar 
petitions  were  they  given  such  an 
opportunity. 

I  commend  the  following  petition  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
urge  passage  of  the  bill: 

As  a  group,  we  desire  to  publicly  protest 
some  of  the  influences  which  we  encounter 
daily.  We  are  all  students,  going  to  school 
in  Boise. 

We  protest  the  ^reat  majority  of  movies 
we  have  to  choose  from,  for  entertainment. 
We  can  seldom  find  a  movie  to  attend  which 
does  not  flaunt  immoral  sex.  The  movie 
that  won  the  academy  award  last  year 
vas  about  a  young  man  who  committed 
adultery  with  several  women.  The  movie 
was  classed  as  a  comedy.  We  wonder  if  we 
are  to  accept  adultery  as  such. 

We  protest  the  filth  we  find  on  the  news- 
stands. Over  50  percent  of  the  covers  of 
magazines  on  the  average  newsstand  present 
pictures  and  titles  that  openly  degrade  any 
human  who  sees  and  reads. 

The  articles  In  the  magazines,  and  the 
pictures,  fairly  scream  to  us  that  chastity 
and  virtue  are  a  Joke;  sex  is  a  Joke:  Christian 
principles  are  a  Joke.  We  are  prone  to  think 
that  the  requirement  for  a  best  seller  is 
that  it  must  be  based  on  the  theme  of  sexual 
immorality.  The  best  seller  list  for  the  past 
several  years  Indicates  this. 

We  protest  the  sale  of  tobacco,  beer,  or 
liquor,  to  any  teenaged  person,  by  anyone. 
We  ask  nothing  more  than  that  the  law  of 
the  State  be  observed. 

We  protest  any  and  all  styles  of  dress  that 
tend  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the 
human  body,  by  destroying  modesty.  We 
observe  dally  that  designers  are  attempting 
to  eliminate  modesty,  and  make  a  mockery 
of  us  all. 

We  further  pose  the  following  questions, 
and  challenge  all  parents  and  businessmen 
in  this  area  to  spend  10  minutes  reading  and 
thinking: 

1.  Who  brings  immoral  movies  Into  our 
town,  youth  or  parents  and  businessmen? 
Who  made  them  immoral?  Who  brings  the 
literary  sewage  onto  our  newsstands,  youth 
or  parents  and  businessmen? 

2.  Are  the  morals,  and  minds  and  stand- 
ards of  the  youth  really  for  sale,  for  the 
profits  the  businessmen  will  derive  from 
handling  the  filth  that  will  ruin  the  youth? 

3.  Who  makes  and  sells  the  liquor  and 
tobacco  to  youth? 

4.  Who  determines  standards  of  dress, 
youth  or  businessmen?  What  Is  the  exact 
price  of  modesty? — or  is  it  out  of  vogue 
now? 

By  and  large  we  want  to  be  good  citizens, 
but  we  find  ourselves  in  a  paradox.  We  want 
to  follow  the  lead  of  our  parents,  and  the 
community,  but  which  one?  The  one  we 
are  told,  or  the  one  we  observe?  Do  we 
listen  to  what  you  say  to  us,  or  submit  to 
the  Influences  you  allow  us  to  grow  up  in? 

Is  there  something  you  can  do  to  help? 
If  you  cannot  help,  please  tell  us  who  can. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
980  is  similar  to  legislation  which  I  voted 


for  in  the  last  Congress  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  it  before  the  House  today 
with  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

With  this  legislation  it  will  be  possible 
to  stop  the  flow  of  obscene  literature  at 
the  source.  It  will  guarantee  to  each 
citizen  the  right  of  privacy  in  his  home 
and  enforce  his  right  to  be  protected 
from  the  unwanted  incursions  of  objec- 
tionable mail. 

I  agree  with  the  committee,  which 
found  that  "the  right  of  an  individual  to 
protect  his  home  and  his  children  from 
damaging  moral  influences  must  prevail 
both  in  reason  and  in  law  over  the  right 
of  another  to  send  morally  offensive  mail 
into  that  home  to  those  children." 

The  postal  service  was  not  meant  to 
be  a  conduit  of  offensive  material  into 
the  homes  of  America,  although  it  has 
become  so.  The  bill  before  us  today  will 
give  to  every  American  a  way  to  stop  ob- 
jectionable mail  right  at  the  place  where 
it  originates. 

The  need  is  apparent.  The  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
reported  officially  that  the  commerce  in 
filth  sent  through  the  mails  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  alarming  growth  in  the  rate 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Existing  laws  on  postal  obscenity  have 
been  proven  to  be  inadequate.  The  deal- 
ers in  filth  have  been  able  to  circumvent 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  receive  fre- 
quent complaints,  with  enclosures,  from 
constituents  who  have  received  obscene 
material  unasked  for  in  the  mail. 

This  bill  will  put  some  teeth  into  the 
law.  When  H.R.  480  is  enacted,  any  per- 
son will  be  able  to  ask  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  notify  the  sender  to  send 
no  more  mail  to  him  or  to  any  child  of 
his  that  he  himself  has  not  solicited.  It 
is  past  time  that  the  public  had  this  pro- 
tection and  I  urge  its  speedy  approval. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did 
last  year  in  connection  with  H.R.  319,  I 
very  strongly  support  the  pending  legis- 
lation, H.R.  980,  which  provides  a  simple, 
potentially  effective  means  by  which 
parents  and  other  persons  can  protect 
themselves  and  their  families  from  in- 
decent or  obscene  mail. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  the  means  of  pro- 
tection is  not  only  simple  and  effective, 
but  it  is  also  constitutionally  sound.  It 
would  not  be  punitive;  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  or  the  judgment  of 
others;  it  would  not  be  censorship. 

By  characterizing  the  mail  matter  in 
question  in  more  specific  terms,  by  au- 
thorizing the  recipient  to  prohibit  sub- 
sequent mailings  to  him  of  the  same  kind 
of  mail,  rather  than  of  all  mail,  and  by 
providing  a  hearing  for  mailers  of  ob- 
jectionable materials,  the  present  bill 
improves  on  last  year's  version.  For 
reasons  which  I  detailed  during  last 
year's  debate,  I  can  find  no  substance  to 
the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  bill.  The  present  bill  rein- 
forces my  judgment  that  this  is  a  needed, 
carefully  drawn,  responsible,  and  effec- 
tive piece  of  legislation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my  remarks 
in  the  House  last  year  on  H.R.  319: 

Mrs.  DwYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  studied 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  319,  and  the  com- 


mittee report  very  carefully,  and  in  my  judg. 
ment  it  would  do  no  more  or  no  less  th^ 
what  is  claimed  for  It;  that  is,  provide  a 
simple  and  effective  means  for  people  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  intrusion  of 
mail  matter  which  they  consider  to  be 
morally  offensive. 

I  have  also  carefully  considered  the  few 
objections  which  I  have  seen  raised  against 
the  bill,  and  I  do  not  believe — in  spite  of  the 
obvious  sincerity  of  the  objectors — that  they 
are  soundly  grounded.  There  Is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  smacks  of  censorship 
There  Is  nothing  that  would  inhibit  or  inter- 
fere with  the  free  circulation  of  ideas  or  of 
published  material.  There  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  that  would  Jeopardize  the  con- 
stitutional protection  of  free  speech  or  free- 
dom of  the  press.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
would  contradict  established  principles  of 
constitutional  law  as  enunciated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
pending  bill  which  would  Impose  unreason- 
able burdens  or  restraints  upon  those  who 
use  the  mails  for  commercial,  political,  or 
other  purposes. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  unobjectionable.  It  Implies  that  people 
have  a  right  to  refuse  certain  mail,  just  as 
they  have  a  right  to  turn  off  their  television 
or  radio  sets,  or  refuse  to  patronize  thea- 
ters, bookstores,  or  other  establishments,  or 
refrain  from  reading  certain  newspapers  or 
magazines,  because  of  whatever  they  may 
find  there  that  Is  morally  objectionable  to 
them.  These  are  personal  Judgments  which 
people  have  a  right  and  a  responsibility  to 
make  for  themselves.  They  also  have  a 
right  to  act  on  those  judgments,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights 
of  others  in  doing  so.  This  bill  would  im- 
plement that  right  with  regard  to  matter 
received  in  the  mail,  and  thus  it  would  pro- 
tect oiu-  right  to  privacy  and  our  freedom  of 
choice. 

Without  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
mails  would  remain  the  principal  medium 
of  communication  from  which  individual 
persons  are  unable  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  intrusion  of  morally  objection- 
able matter.  As  I  have  suggested,  if  a  per- 
son finds  that  a  particular  radio  or  tele- 
vision station,  theater,  newsstand,  magazine, 
or  other  purveyor  of  information  or  ideas 
has  offended  his  sense  of  moral  probity,  he 
can  simply  stay  away  from  the  offending 
medium.  He  cannot  do  so,  at  present,  in  the 
case  of  mail.  Since  a  great  deal  of  the  most 
offensive  mail  arrives  in  plain  envelopes  or 
other  unmarked  covers,  thereby  effectively 
obscuring  the  origin  of  the  mail,  the  re- 
cipient cannot  even  identify  it  as  offensive 
until  he  opens  it  and  Is  exposed  to  its  offen- 
sive character.  No  one  is  forced  to  attend  a 
movie,  read  a  magazine,  or  watch  a  television 
program  until  the  offending  material  ac- 
tually reaches  his  eyes;  no  one  should  be 
forced  to  accept  offending  material  through 
the  mails. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  those  who  characterize  such  an  exercise 
of  Judgment  or  choice  as  "prior  restraint"  or 
"precensorship"  or  the  "antithesis  of  free 
spyeech."  I  believe  as  deeply  as  anyone  In 
permitting  maximum  exposure  to  all  ideas 
and  materials  so  that  the  truth  may  emerge 
from  the  resulting  competition.  But  I  in- 
sist there  is  a  distinction  between  permit- 
ting or  encouraging  or  making  available  such 
ideas  and  materials,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
forcing  or  imposing  those  ideas  and  ma- 
terials on  people  who  have  found  them  ob- 
jectionable and  freely  chosen  to  reject  them. 
I  shall  defend  the  former  even  while  I  oppose 
the  latter. 

The  bill  before  us  respects  this  distinction. 
It  would  do  nothing  to  impede,  restrain,  dis- 
courage or  otherwise  hamper  the  availability 
or  circulation  of  constitutionally  protected 
ideas  and  materials.  Under  this  bill,  one 
man's  exercise  of  his  right  to  refuse  objec- 
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♦mnable  mailings  would  have  no  adverse 
pffect  on  his  neighbor's  equal  right  to  receive 
»nvthing  and  everything  addressed  to  him 
throush  the  mail.  One  man's  private  Judg- 
ment that  certain  material  is  morally  ob- 
^ctionable  would  remain  just  that— a  pri- 
vate judgment  having  no  force  or  effect 
uDon  anyone  else.  Neither  the  Government 
nor  the  publisher  or  the  mailer  of  the  ob- 
ectionable  material  would  be  required  to 
accept  this  judgment  as  of  general  validity; 
they  would  be  required  only  to  respect  the 
complainant's  freedom  of  choice  and  his 
rieht  to  privacy. 

If  this  is  censorship,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  pretty  harmless  variety.  "Webster's  New 
Col'egiate  Dictionary,"  second  edition,  1956, 
defines  censorship  as  "One.  The  office  or 
power  of  a  censor.  Second.  The  action  of 
a  censor."    And  censor  is  defined  as: 

"1  Antiq.  One  of  two  magistrates  of  Rome 
who  took  the  census  and  became  overseers 
of  morals  and  conduct.  2.  One  who  acts  as 
an  overseer  of  morals  and  conduct;  esp:  (a) 
An  official  empowered  to  examine  written  or 
printed  matter,  motion  pictures,  etc.,  in 
order  to  forbid  publication  if  objectionable. 
(b)  An  official  or  a  military  officer  charged 
m  time  of  war  with  examining  letters, 
printed  matter,  etc.,  in  order  to  delete  or 
suppress  anything  that  might  aid  the  enemy, 
Injure  discipline  or  morale,  etc.  3.  A  fault- 
finder; adverse  critic." 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  bill  estab- 
lishes no  offices  of  a  censor,  empowers  no 
official  or  private  person  to  act  as  an  overseer 
of  morals  and  «5nduct  other  than  for  him- 
self, nor  authorizes  anyone  to  examine  writ- 
ten or  printed  matter,  motion  pictures,  etc., 
in  order  to  forbid  publication  if  objection- 
able. At  worst,  the  person  who  refuses  to 
accept  offensive  mail  could  be  termed  a  cen- 
sor only  in  the  sense  of  faultfinder  or  ad- 
verse critic,  and  who  would  deny  anyone's 
right  to  be  a  critic. 

As  this  bill  is  written,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
absence  of  standards  by  which  to  determine 
what  is  "morally  offensive"  is  a  strength 
rather  than  a  weakness.  So  long  as  the 
judgment  is  a  purely  private  one  and  has  no 
direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  judgment  or 
standards  or  values  of  another,  then  the 
standard  should  remain  personal  and  private. 
Indeed,  if  the  bill  In  fact  established  stand- 
ards of  decency  or  morality.  Congress  would 
be  in  the  questionable  posit'on  of  imposing 
common  standards  on  all  our  people  without 
regard  to  differences  in  education,  back- 
ground, taste,  and  values.  In  such  an  event, 
Ciongress  would  be  establishing  itself  as  the 
Nation's  censor,  or  delegating  such  authority 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  or  to  the  At- 
torney General.  I  much  prefer  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  bill  where,  if  each 
man  is  his  own  censor,  he  cannot  impose  cen- 
sorship on  others. 

Two  other  points  should  be  mentioned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  mailers 
and  the  enforcement  authority  given  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  courts.  So  far  as 
I  can  determine,  the  only  burden  mailers 
would  face  as  a  result  of  this  bill  would  be 
the  need  to  keep  their  mailing  lists  In 
reasonably  up-to-date  condition,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  removing  the  names  of  those 
who  have  objected  to  continued  mailings. 
This  may  be  a  nuisance  and  perhaps  some- 
thing of  an  added  expense  in  certain  cases, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  burden. 

The  use  of  the  mails  for  mr.ss  distribution 
of  material  to  the  general  public  should  cer- 
tainly involve  some  responsibility.  In  the 
past.  Congress  has  decided  that  such  mail- 
ings must  be  directed  to  a  particular  ad- 
dress and  has  specifically  prohibited  the  use 
of  unaddressed  "junk"  mail.  This  decision 
may  have  t>een  a  costly  one  to  some  mailers 
but  it  was  a  reasonable  one.  So,  I  believe, 
is  the  provision  in  the  bill  requiring  mailers 
to  stop  sending  mail  to  recipients  who  object 
and  who  follow  the  procedures  outlined  in 
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the  bill.  Many  of  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  maintain  mailing  lists  of  vairying 
sizes  and  I  suspect  that  those  of  us  who  re- 
ceive requests  from  constituents  to  remove 
their  names  comply  rather  expeditiously — 
simply  as  a  matter  of  good  public  relations. 
I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  burden 
Is  an  intolerable  one. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  bill  grants  discretion  to  the  Post- 
master General  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  carrying  out  their  repsonsibllltles.  While 
the  Postmaster  General  must  notify  the 
sender  to  stop  sending  unsolicited  mall  to 
an  addressee  who  makes  such  a  request,  he  is 
authorized  rather  than  directed  to  pursue 
violations  of  the  notification.  The  Attorney 
General  is  provided  similar  authority.  In 
both  cases,  therefore,  enforcement  would  not 
be  blind  and  automatic,  but  would  undoubt- 
edly be  tempered  by  recognition  of  the  re- 
alities of  particular  situations.  Those  who 
violate  the  law  intentionally  could  be  treated 
differently  than  those  who  did  so  by  mistake. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  attacks 
a  serious  problem — the  matter  of  the  multi- 
million-dollar traffic  in  obscene  materials 
through  the  mails — In  a  way  that  effectively 
harmonizes  the  rights  of  the  individual  with 
those  of  society  In  general.  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  980. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  two-thirds  had 
voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  E^vidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper 
will  close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  notify  absent  Members,  and 
the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas  360,  nays  21,  not  voting  52,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  62] 


YEAS — 360 


Abbitt 

Brock 

Abernethy 

Brooks 

Adair 

Broomfleld 

Adams 

Brown.  Ohio 

Addabbo 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

AllDert 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Anderson,  111. 

Buchanan 

Anderson, 

Burke 

Tenn. 

Burleson 

Andrews, 

Burton,  Utah 

George  W. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Andrews, 

Cabell 

N.  Dak. 

CahiU 

Anuunzlo 

Callan 

Ashbrook 

Carey 

Ashmore 

Carter 

Aspinall 

Casey 

Ayres 

Cederberg 

Bandstra 

Chamberlain 

Baring 

Chelf 

Barrett 

Clancy 

Bates 

Clark 

Battin 

Clausen, 

Beckworth 

DonH 

Belcher 

Clawson.  Del 

BeU 

Cleveland 

Bennett 

Clevenger 

Berry 

Collier 

Betts 

Colmer 

Bingham 

Conable 

Blatnlk 

Conte 

Boland 

Cooley 

Boiling 

Corbett 

Bolton 

eorman 

Bow 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wjs. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulEkl 

Duncan,  Dreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 


Farnsley 

Pamum 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Fmdley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
FiUton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
GathUigs 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gir.igan 
Go::zalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal'.eck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey,  led. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Her.cierson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
JoelEon 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Okla 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Ka=tenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 


King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMir.an 

McVicker 

Macdor.ald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

MinlHh 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Ke^sen 

O'Brien 

O  Hara.  HI. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

OUon.  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlin 

NAYS— 21 


Reld,  ni. 

Rcilel 

Reinecke 

Rexiss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rtimsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schisler 

Schmldhatiser 

Schneebeli 

SchweUter 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teasue.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

To^.d 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tut  en 

Udall 

djm.an 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waseonner 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 


Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Cameron 

Conyers 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Farbstein 

Fraser 


GUbert 

Hawkins 

HoUfield 

Lindsay 

Matsunaga 

Mink 

Multer 


Powell 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Sickles 


NOT  VOTING— 52 

Andrews,  Bray  Eiwards,  Ala. 

Gleiui  Byrnes,  Wis.  Fino 

Arends  Callaway  Gibbons 

Ashlev  Celler  Grabowskl 

Baldwin  Cohelan  Helstoski 

Boggs  Dlggs  Irwin 

Bonner  Dow  Jennings 

Brademas  Dval  Jones.  Ala. 
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Keogh 

Resnlck 

Tenzer 

Kluczynskl 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Thompson,  N.J 

MacGregor 

Roosevelt 

Toll 

Mailllard 

Rostenkowskl 

Tunney 

Math  las 

St  Germain 

Vivian 

Moorhead 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Walker.  Miss. 

Nix 

Springer 

Whallcy 

Passman 

Staggers 

Wiison, 

Pickle 

Sweeney 

Charles  H. 

Piircell 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wolff 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Whr.Uey. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  v.  ith  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Staggers  'vith  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rostenkov.^ski  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  St  Germnin  v.'ith  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Grabowski  with  Mr.  Resntck. 

Mr.  Piircell  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Diggs. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  v<eve  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
en  H.R.  980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAIGON  CHANCERY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
7064)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 7064 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of 
1926,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  295).  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

"(e)  For  the  purp>OEe  of  carrying  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  South  Vietnam, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, in  addition  to  amounts  previously  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  $1,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  $1  million  to  build  a 
chancery  building  for  our  Embassy  staiT 
in  Saigon.  As  the  membership  is  aware, 
the  building  occupied  there  was  bombed 
a  few  days  ago.  Several  people  were 
killed  and  many  were  injured. 

The  present  quarters  in  Saigon  are  in 
two  buildings  which  are  leased,  com- 
prising a  total  area  of  about  25,000 
square  feet.  The  main  building  is  on  a 
busy  intersection.  The  way  the  place 
was  blown  up  the  other  day  v.as  that  a 
car  drove  up,  full  of  explosives,  parked 
outside  the  building,  and  they  touched 
off  the  bomb. 

We  own  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  little 
more  than  3  acres  in  Saigon,  on  which 
we  can  build  a  building  with  a  wall 
around  it,  and  we  can  set  it  back  from 
the  street  so  that  this  kind  of  bombing 
cannot  take  place  again. 

The  White  House  has  told  me  that  the 
President  would  order,  and  I  iDelieve  has 
ordered,  the  Army  to  cooperate  in  every 
way. 

The  State  Department  people  have 
plans  for  a  building  and  can  use  these 
plans  for  a  stripped-down  version. 
They  tell  me  they  can  have  a  building  in 
operation  within  6  months. 

I  believe  it  important  that  we  grant 
this  authorization  not  only  to  get  a 
building  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  our  de- 
termination to  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
until  this  matter  is  brought  to  a  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  unanimous 
and  immdeiate  adoption  of  this  bill.  It 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  sub- 
committee which  heard  testimony  and 
studied  it.  It  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  for  its 
speedy  enactment. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  issues 
here. 

First.  The  matter  of  providing  neces- 
sary, adequate,  and  secure  work  space  for 
our  staff  in  Saigon. 

Second.  The  matter  of  letting  it  be 
known  to  the  people  not  only  of  Viet- 
nam, not  only  of  southeast  Asia,  but  of 
the  world,  that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam 
and  we  intend  to  stay  there  until  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  the  tragic  situa- 
tion in  that  country  is  reached. 

Upon  the  first  point  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  pointed  out  that  plans  now 
in  being  will  permit  an  increased  amount 
of  space  available  for  office  use  by  our 
people  in  Saigon.  This  is  necessary  and 
desirable.  In  the  light  of  our  increased 
staff  there,  we  do  need  more  space. 
Many  Members  of  this  House  who  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  Saigon  are  aware 
that  our  staff  there  is  badly  crowded  and 
cramped  for  space.    It  Is  worthwhile  to 


point  out  that  on  the  3-acre  site  wliere 
the  new  building  is  to  be  built  it  will  bg 
possible  to  Institute  greater  security 
measures. 

It  IS  not  likely  that  we  shall  see  a  rep- 
etition  of  the  kind  of  bombing  of  a  few 
days  ago,  because  there  is  enough  ground 
space  so  that  the  actual  structure  can 
be  recessed  from  the  street.  Thus  a 
truck  of  explosives  could  not  be  driven 
close  enough  to  it  to  cause  damage  of 
any  great  consequence.  The  site  is  in 
a  much  less  congested  district  in  Saigon. 
Tiiat  is  one  reason  that  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

There  is  a  second  point.  We  must 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
main in  Vietnam  until  the  Communist 
enemy  has  been  conquered  there.  We 
cannot  permit  the  feeling  to  be  abroad 
that  the  Vietcong  or  any  other  Commu- 
nist influences  are  going  to  drive  the 
United  States  out  of  that  war-torn  coun- 
try lontil  peace  has  been  restored,  until 
the  Vietnamese  people  can  live  in  dignity 
under  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. If  for  no  other  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  to  establish  this  psychological  fac- 
tor, I  v.-ould  urge  tlie  adoption  of  tliis 
bill.  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
this  vote  be  made  unanimous  and  that 
by  this  showing  of  unanimity  we  demon- 
strate again,  if  that  be  necessary,  the 
absolute  certainty  that  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  will  continue  so  long  as  it  may 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  arises  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  these  premises  that  we  have 
been  using  and  were  damaged.  Are  they 
going  to  be  repaired  and  are  we  going  to 
use  them  in  the  meantime?  Of  course, 
I  strongly  favor  the  building  of  the  new 
building  as  well. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
a  question  the  answer  to  which  depends 
to  a  large  degree  on  the  attitude  of  the 
lessor.  These  are  leased  premises.  We 
were  inf  orm.ed  in  the  committee  that  our 
employees  in  Saigon  have  taken  some 
necessary  preliminaiy  steps  to  clear  the 
area  and  to  make  it  somewhat  useful. 
Since  the  premises  are  leased,  the  re- 
habilitation would  be  a  matter  up  to  the 
lessor  of  the  premises.  I  understand 
that  the  premises  are  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  Vietnam  and  it  will  be  up  to  that  per- 
son to  make  the  corrections  or  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  other 
point  is  what  will  the  U.S.  personnel  and 
the  chancery  functions  do?  Wliere  will 
they  be  in  the  meantime  until  this  new 
building  is  constructed  in  6  months? 
How  do  we  can-y  on  from  here  perma- 
nently in  Saigon?  Before  the  gentleman 
answers  my  question,  I  want  to  state 
that  I  approve  wholeheartedly  his  ex- 
pression of  our  determination  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  leave  Vietnam  de- 
spite this  tragic  occurrence.  To  do  so 
will  only  confirm  the  impression  that  we 
are  a  "paper  tiger."    This  characteriza- 


tion I  cannot  and  will  not  accept  for  my 

"^^lllr.  ADAIR.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  that  our  staff 
Ui  Saigon  will  have  to  make  do  with 
what  they  have  for  the  time  being.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  upper  floors  of 
these  two  buildings  were  not  damaged  to 
the  point  where  they  could  not  be  used. 
They  will  be  used.  It  will  not  be  con- 
venient and  it  will  not  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement,  but  the  two  buildings 
there,  of  course,  can  be  used  vmtil  a  new 
building  is  constructed. 

In  that  connection  I  would  underscore 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said; 
namely,  that  it  is  proposed  to  use  plans 
which  were  drawn  up  several  j'ears  ago 
to  construct  a  building  on  a  site  which 
we  already  own. 

If  the  Congress  acts  expeditiously,  this 
whole  matter  can  move  forward  very 
promptly  and  very  smoothly  and  we  will 
be  in  the  new  building  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  IMrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  my.self  with  everything  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ad.'.ir] 
has  said.  We  v.-ent  into  this  matter  very 
thoroughly.  Incidentally,  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  was  a  most  excellent  chairman. 
He  gives  eveiTvone  a  chance  to  speak  his 
mind  and  ask  all  the  questions  he  de- 
sires. It  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
experience  to  find  ourselves  ready  to  take 
iminediate  action.  I  think  the  strength 
of  this  whole  matter  is  in  immediate 
action  so  that  we  may  tell  the  world  that 
we  are  there  and  we  are  not  getting  out 
at  the  ihoment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derv.'inski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr  Adair]  in  urging  support  of 
this  measure.  Even  though  there  is  a 
limitation  on  the  construction  of  the  new 
chancerj',  for  practical  purposes  it  gives 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  dramatize 
our  determination  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  Vietnam,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  President  is  receiving  much 
unsolicited  advice  to  compromise  and  re- 
treat. The  House  has  a  chance  to  declare 
in  a  very  affirmative  and  effective  fashion 
support  of  the  President. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Chairman  of  a  Study  Commission  that 
has  visited  Saigon  on  several  occasions, 
the  most  recent  in  1963, 1  can  attest  that 
a  new  chancery  building  is  long  overdue. 
I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  chancery  building,  which  will  be 
built  about  a  mile  away  from  the  present 
building  which  has  been  destroyed  will 
not  only  have  a  good  psychological  effect 
on  those  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the 
United  States  image  in  that  area  and 
in  the  world,  but  will  also  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  morale  of  our  U.S.  Embassy 
personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  so 


expeditiously  brought  this  legislation 
providing  for  a  new  chancery  building 
to  the  House  for  its  consideration.  I, 
too,  hope  that  the  legislation  will  be 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  pride  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  this  matter  has  been  han- 
dled so  expeditiously.  The  message  came 
up  after  noon  on  last  Thursday.  The 
committee  met  Thursday  afternoon,  had 
a  hearing  and  reported  it  out.  The  full 
committee  reported  it  out  on  Friday  and 
it  is  before  the  House  on  Monday.  I 
think  this  is  another  example  of  our  de- 
tei-mination  to  act  and  act  expeditiously, 
to  show  the  world  that  we  will  not  be 
pushed  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  Plouse  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  7064? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  378.  nays  0,  not  voting  55,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  63] 
YEAS— 378 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

A    i;r-.!  on.  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Bcckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
BoUin- 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Bro.vn,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhill.  N.C. 
Eroyhjll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

B\Tne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Gallon 

Cameron 

Carey- 
Carter 

Casey 

CedcTterp 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 


Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Ciale:, 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Cuviu 

Curtis 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwir^ski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingcll 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dw>er 

Dyal 

Elmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Famsley 

Farnum 

F.^fcell 
Felghan 

Findley 

Fisher 
Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

Will  am  D. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 


Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Gillr^an 

Gonzalez 

Goocell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 
Kalpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hnnsen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harv.y.  Mxh. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

H?rlong 

Hicks 

Hoi:  field 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 


King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCiorj' 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

M:ller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MinshaU 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  r.l. 

Murphy,  X.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ol^on.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pc-pper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Roonty,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Pxisenthal 

Roudebush 

Rcush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Sattcrfield 

S:.Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING — 55 


Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Siubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper  ^ 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wnalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

WiUis 


v.'-.lson, 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yat«s 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 


Bob 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arenas 
Ashley 
Baldwin 
Betts 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Celler 

Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Daddario 
Diggs 
Dow 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Fino 

Gibbons 

Grabowski 

Helsto^ki 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keogh 

KlMczynskl 

Kornegay 

MacGregor 

Mackle 

MaiUiard 

Math:  as 

Moorhead 

Nix 

Passman 

Pickle 


Resnick 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

ToU 

Tunney 

ViVian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 


So  (two-thirds  ha\'ing  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Mallliard. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Kluczvnskl  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Wolff  "with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.   Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Passman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  roll  was  called  on  H.R.  7064,  .1  was  on 
my  way  from  the  office,  having  been 
unavoidably  detained. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CoHEL.'vif]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no* objection, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
calls  62  and  63  I  was  necessarily  detained 
on  business  in  the  Senate.  If  I  had  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  H.R. 
980,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
obscene  mail,  and  "yes"  on  H.R.  7064, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Building  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  particularly  like 
to  explain  my  position  on  H.R.  980. 

I  agree  that  a  man  should  be  able  to 
protect  his  family  from  "morally  offen- 
sive" mail  matter;  from  mail  that  is  "ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy, 
or  vile." 

But  I  disagree  and  disagree  strongly 
with  the  bill  which  was  before  us  today; 
just  as  I  disagreed  with  its  predecessor 
in  the  previous  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plain  and  admitted 
pui-pose  of  this  bill  is  prior  censorship. 
As  such  it  poses  serious  constitutional 
doubts,  for  prior  restraint  on  publications 
has  always  been  condemned  by  the 
courts. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  several  decisions,  including  Roth 
v.  United  States.  364  U.S.  476,  and  Jaco- 
bellis  V.  Ohio,  378  U.S.  184,  has  ruled  that 
material  which  is  not  obscene  enjoys  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  But  the  committee 
itself  has  stated  that  the  legislation  is 
intended  to  suppress  material  which  un- 
der court  decisions  is  not  per  se  obscene. 

In  addition  to  jeopardizing  materials 
which  enjoy  constitutional  protection  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  this  bill  could  seri- 
ously restrict  the  flow  of  otherwise  legiti- 
mate information. 


To  a  segregationist,  literature  of  the 
NAACP  or  of  CORE  might  indeed  be 
considered  "obscene"  or  "lewd"  or  "las- 
civious" or  "indecent"  or  "filthy"  or 
"vile."  As  such,  he  could  effectively  de- 
mand the  Post  Office  to  stop  its  delivery, 
even  though  it  is  clearly  protected  by 
the  1st  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Conversely,  the  same  constitutional 
denial  would  exist  if  those  who  favor  full 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans  were  to 
judge,  as  they  might  very  likely,  mate- 
rial from  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  or  the  White 
Citizens  Councils  as  "obscene"  and  de- 
mand its  censorship. 

These  and  other  points  have  been  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Both  have  strongly  recommended  against 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  these  reser- 
vations and  the  constitutional  denials 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  considering  the 
limiting  conditions  which  suspension  of 
the  rules  imposes,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  not  have  been  passed  today.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  other  body  will 
give  it  the  same  consideration  they  gave 
it  a  year  ago,  which  was  to  very  wisely 
let  this  unconstitutional,  unwise,  and 
unnecessary  bill  die  a  natural  death. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1966 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it-self  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
'bill  (H.R.  7060 >  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  continue 
not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  and  my.self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMPTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7060,  with 
Mr.  Blatnik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Steed  1  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  IV2  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  today  in 
charge  of  this  bill  for  the  first  time,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  to  succeed  the  gentle- 


man from  Virginia,  Mr.  Gary,  who  so 
ably  produced  and  presented  this  bill 
each  year  for  such  a  long  time.  I  realize 
I  have  a  very  heavy  responsibility  and  a 
very  large  pair  of  shoes  to  fill.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  am  new  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  we  also  have 
a  new  ranking  minority  member  and  four 
new  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Be- 
cause of  the  newness  of  so  many  of  us  to 
these  new  responsibilities,  I  would  ask 
the  House  to  indulge  me  for  just  a  mo- 
ment while  I  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  the  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee for  the  wonderful  cooperation 
and  assistance  they  have  given  me  in 
this  heavy  job  of  preparing  this  bill  and 
bringing  it  here  today.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  shown  interest  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  and  have  given  me  such 
fine  cooperation  and  help  that  I  feel  I 
should  publicly  express  my  appreciation 
to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we  bring 
here  today  is  characterized  by  two  major 
factors.  It  represents  an  increase  over 
the  appropriation  for  the  same  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  for  last  year 
of  $366,061,000.  We  have,  of  course,  al- 
lowed the  $255  million  that  was  added 
to  the  cost  of  these  departments  by  the 
pay  raise  voted  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
This  is  an  automatic  cost  Then,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  have  allowed  $111,- 
061,000,  which  is  our  best  estimate  of  the 
normal  workload  increases  that  these  de- 
partments are  mandated  to  carry  out. 
Most  of  the  agencies  financed  in  this  bill 
are  susceptible  to  workload  increajies  be- 
yond their  control.  However,  since  most 
of  them  are  old  and  experienced  agencies 
of  the  Government,  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  measure  the  additional  cost  factors 
that  these  workload  increases  impose 
upon  them. 

In  total,  in  the  bill  this  year,  we  rec- 
ommend $6,604,404,000.  That  compares 
with  appropiiations  for  the  same  agen- 
cies, to  date,  of  $6,238,343,000.  We  con- 
sidered a  budget  estimate  this  year  total- 
ing $6,708,510,000,  an  increase  of  $470 
million  over  the  current  year.  We  re- 
duced this  request  by  $104,106,000.  Re- 
duced to  percentages,  this  means  that  we 
have  actually  reduced  the  request  by 
1.55  percent,  v;hich.  on  its  face,  is  a  very 
modest  reduction.  However,  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
these  agencies  traditionally  bring  in 
tight  budgets,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
substantial  cuts.  Because  they  are  old 
and  experienced  agencies,  their  func- 
tions are  well  spelled  out  and,  with  due 
deference  and  credit  to  those  who  ai-e  in 
charge  of  these  agencies,  they  are  very 
careful  in  the  requests  they  make  of  the 
Congress  for  funds.  We  are  very  proud 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
these  people  and  to  observe  firsthand  the 
wonderful  job  which  we  feel  they  are 
doing  and  the  candor  and  manner  in 
which  they  have  presented  their  requests. 

We  have  allowed  an  increase  over  the 
current  year  for  the  two  major  rea.sons 
I  cited,  which  amounts  to  a  net  growth 
of  5.87  percent  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Allowing  for  the  pay  increase  costs, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  rest  of  this 
increase  is  well  accounted  for  in  the 
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natural  growth  factors  that  these  agen- 
cies experience.  For  instance,  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  they  are  having 
almost  a  4-percenL  increase  in  mail  vol- 
ume at  this  time  over  last  year.  They 
estimate  that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
increase  during  the  next  fiscal  year  of 
some  3  percent.  In  the  case  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  theii-  cost  accounting 
system  tells  them  that  when  there  is  a 
1-percent  increase  in  mail  volume  it 
will  add  between  $12  and  $13  million  to 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Department. 

There  are  two  other  major  items  of  in- 
crease. In  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Treasury  Department  we  have  increased 
the  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements fund  for  the  Coast  Guard 
by  $16  million  over  the  previous  year. 
The  House,  of  course,  is  aware  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  a  very  serious  replace- 
ment problem  in  capital  ships,  aircraft, 
and  shore  installations.  This  fund  will 
gradually  increase  for  the  next  several 
years;  it  must  increase  if  they  are  ever 
to  get  the  kind  of  replacement  they  must 
have  to  carry  on  the  farflung  functions 
of  this  great  and  important  agency. 

In  addition,  we  have  added  $28  million 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice.  We 
hope  that  will  pretty  well  finish  the  task 
of  equipping-  this  great  a?ency  with  the- 
automatx  data  proces.sing  equipment 
they  need  to  automate  their  activities 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  workload. 

Most  of  this  increased  workload  is  the 
result  that  a  growing  nation  and  a  grow- 
ing economy  automatically  create  and 
I  think  they  are  a  good,  healthy  sign. 

In  sunimary,  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, there  is  a  total  increase  over  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  $52,352,000.  Of 
this  amount  $30  million  is  allowed  for 
pay  increases.  The  other  $22,852,000  is 
for  increased  workload . 

For  the  entire  bill  there  was  a  request 
for  a  total  of  25,578  additional  jobs.  We 
allowed  9,413  or  37  percent  of  the  re- 
quest. We  disallowed  some  16,000  job 
requests. 

In  the  case  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, they  requested  5,025  jobs.  We  al- 
lowed them  2,762  or  55  percent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, where  most  of  the  additional  job 
requests  are  contained,  they  asked  for 
a  total  of  20,520  jobs  and  we  have  al- 
lowed 6,625. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
minute  to  make  a  comment  about  this 
item.  Of  this  request  for  20,520  jobs 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  some 
5,000  are  needed  for  the  natui-al  increase 
in  mail  volume,  which  the  committee  has 
approved.  The  remainder  were  asked 
for  in  order  to  convert  temporary  posi- 
tions to  permanent  positions.  We  know 
that  the  overtime  and  the  temporary 
employee  problem  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  been  growing  for  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  encouraged 
the  Department  to  try  to  do  something 
about  this.  This  year  they  wanted  to 
convert  15,000  temporary  jobs  into 
permanent  jobs.  However,  after  going 
into  the  matter  with  them,  the  commit- 
tee felt  they  had  not  developed  the  pro- 
gram far  enough  for  us  to  grant  that  en- 
tire request  this  year.  We  have  provided 
funds  to  convert  1,300  of  these  tempo- 


rary positions  to  permanent  status  in 
order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
take  care  of  the  most  urgent  overtime 
and  temporary  employment  problems. 
In  addition,  of  course,  we  have  allowed 
funds  to  continue  the  employment  of  the 
remaining  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  our  request,  the  De- 
partment has  developed  a  considerable 
amount  of  statistical  information  with 
reference  to  this  job  situation  since  the 
hearings.  However,  I  feel  that  consid- 
erably more  study  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  before  the  problem  can  be  fully 
resolved.  Tliere  will  always  be  need  for 
overtime  and  temporary  employment  in 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  costs  about  $790  a  year  to  convert 
a  temporary  employee  to  permanent 
status.  When  you  are  dealing  with  15,- 
000  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $790  each,  it  runs 
into  millions  of  dollars.  Because  it  does 
represent  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
we  feel,  after  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment on  this  subject,  they  do  need  to 
firm  up  their  program  better  than  it  was 
at  the  time  we  heard  their  testimony  on 
this  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  help 
get  the  solution  to  this  problem  started 
by  allov.ing  1,300  jobs  this  year,  hoping 
'  that  with  this  amount  they  can  get  the 
program  moving  and  come  back  next 
year  with  a  more  specific  and  a  well- 
spelled-out  program  which  will  enable  us 
to  bring  you  something  that  Will  once 
and  for  all  get  rid  of  this  problem  of 
overtime  and  temporary  employment  in 
the  Department. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  people  who  are 
engaged  in  the  operations  of  this  De- 
partment do  not  have  an  easy  task.  We 
have  had  a  2-  to  4-percent  increase  in 
mail  volume  every  year  for  more  than 
20  years.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail 
to  be  handled  has  been  going  on,  there 
has  been  an  unprecedented  change  in 
the  transportation  facilities  of  this  coun- 
try to  move  this  mail.  We  have  gone 
from  10,000  mail  trains  in  1948.  down  to 
a  little  over  900  mail  trains  at  this  time. 
As  the  volume  grows,  the  facilities  to 
move  it  have  been  diminishing.  The  De- 
partment has  crisis  after  crisis  and  they 
are  still  a  long  way  from  being  out  of 
the  woods  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  is  now 
working  on  some  very  far-reaching  plans 
which  I  believe  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Department  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
to  offer  this  counti-y  a  program  that  will 
almost  guarantee  overnight  mail  service 
throughout  the  Nation.  That  program 
is  well  on  its  way  now  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  be  accelerated.  We  offer  the  high- 
est praise  to  those  in  the  Department 
who  are  working  on  this  problem.  We 
feel  that  they  will  quit«  soon  come  up 
with  a  better  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mechanization  is  mov- 
ing along  and  we  are  making  progress 
in  the  zip  code  program.  With  the  new 
approach  to  the  transportation  problem, 
I  believe  we  can  see  some  daylight  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  in  this  enormous 
problem  of  rapid  mail  delivery  that  has 
been  on  our  backs  for  so  long. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Before  the  gentleman 
leaves  the  matter  of  personnel,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  pay  increase  costs  were 
budgeted  last  year  and,  therefore,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  reduction  in  this 
bill  was  not  attributable  to  the  cutting 
of  the  budget  from  the  standpoint  of  pay 
increases? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  The  additional  $255 
million  in  the  bill  is  the  annual  recurring 
cost  of  the  pay  increase  bill  enacted  by 
the  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  budgeted  last 
year? 

Mr.  STEED.  Not  the  pay  increases  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  additional  costs 
for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which,  I  understand,  will  be  considered 
by  the  Hou:-.e  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion; Was  the  10  percent,  as  it  was 
understood  it  would  be.  absorbed  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  incorporated 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  As  I  understand  it,  and 
as  was  represented  to  the  committee,  the 
10  percent  absorption  was  to  be  ac- 
complished Government- wide.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  then  made  a  deter- 
mination as  to  how  much  each  agency 
would  be  required  to  absorb.  In  the 
case  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  it 
only  absorbed  about  8  percent.  In 
the  case  of  many  agencies  they  absorbed 
100  percent.  You  will  find  from  agency 
to  agency  there  is  a  variation,  but  in 
total  throughout  the  Government  the  10 
percent  was  absorbed  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Earlier  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  he  spoke  about  the  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  country,  yet  I  note 
on  page  3  of  the  report  that  there  is  an 
increase  this  year  of  $300  million  in  in- 
terest payments  on  the  debt.  If  there 
was  economic  progress  in  the  country 
why  is  it  not  reflected  in  some  retire- 
ment of  the  Federal  debt? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  can  pro- 
vide his  own  answer  to  that. 

The  items  we  are  discussing,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  are  the  trust  funds 
and  permanent  appropriations.  The 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  is 
a  permanent  appropriation  and  requires 
no  action  by  the  Congress.  We  include 
these  items  in  the  report  tables  for  the 
information  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  are  we  going  to  re- 
duce the  interest?  It  is  now  up  to  $11 
biUion,  or  $11.5  billion.  That  is  the  an- 
nual interest  payment  on  the  Federal 
debt.  How  is  it  ever  going  to  be  re- 
duced if  in  time  of  economic  progress  we 
do  not  pay  off  something  on  the  Federal 
debt? 

Mr.  STEED.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  had  similar  questions. 
When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
were  before  the  committee  they  were 
asked  and  did  comment  on  this  phase  in 
some  detail  in  the  hearings.  The  gen- 
tleman might  be  able  to  find  some  an- 
swers to  the  questions  by  reading  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  I  can  get 
much  consolation  out  of  that. 
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Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STP:ED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau received  all  the  employees  it  asked 
for? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  asked  for  272.  We 
allowed  200.  which  inciea.ses  their  em- 
ployment to  about  8.300.  Most  of  the 
additional  employees  they  need  is  in 
the  area  of  the  collection  of  customs 
duties  and  the  handling  of  claims.  We 
believe  this  200  increase  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  will  enable  them  to  set  cu'-- 
rent  on  mo.^t  of  their  work. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  have  drawn  to 
the  Commissioner's  attention  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  hope  he  will  give  somo  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  Detroit  is  the 
second  largest  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  second  in  rescue  and  second 
in  the  number  of  people  and  goods  that 
enter  there. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  largest  traffic  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  over  Ambassa- 
dor Bridge  in  Detroit.  On  that  bridge 
they  have  a  customs  agent  between  the 
hours  of  8:30  and  5:30,  which  forces  all 
the  truck  interests  to  use  that  impacted 
area  of  time.  There  are  people  bring- 
ing goods  to  this  country  from  as  far 
north  as  Ottawa,  so  I  do  think  that  we 
should  have  an  increase  in  the  hours, 
particularly  in  that  area. 

As  to  more  appraisers,  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  this.  The  customs  brokers 
have  told  me  that  it  is  as  much  as  2 
years  at  times  before  they  can  have  an 
appraisal.  So  I  hope  that  in  dealing 
with  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  you  con- 
sider the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  State 
of  Michigan,  through  which  a  tremen- 
dous trade  with  Canada  passes  into  the 
United  States. 

I  might  also  point  out  the  fact  that  we 
want  to  keep  the  regional  ofBce  under 
the  new  customs  plan. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  the  very 
fine  intere.st  they  have  shown. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  fine  statement.  The  ad- 
ditional personnel  we  have  allowed 
should  help  overcome  the  problems  the 
gentlewoman  has  mentioned. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan 
that  has  recently  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, which  we  hope  will  be  approved, 
dealing  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
field  structure  is  estimated  to  save  about 
$9  million  annually.  So  there  will  be 
more  resources  available  to  the  Customs 
Bureau  to  help  with  the  problems  the 
gentlewoman  has  mentioned.  We  want 
to  get  them  on  a  current  basis. 

The  problem  of  an  agency  like  this  is 
largely  one  that  is  beyond  their  control. 
They  have  to  handle  whatever  workload 
Is  placed  upon  them.  I  think  they  do  a 
wonderful  job  in  view  of  the  resources 
they  have. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  agree  that  the 
Bureau  has  probably  done  all  it  can.  We 
have  been  reluctant  to  complain,  but  we 
are  complaining  now.  There  are  several 
airports  where  people  fly  home  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  think 
It  would  be  very  nice  if  each  one  of  those 


airports  was  open  with  a  customs  man 
in  charge. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentlewoman  will  find  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau to  be  most  cooperative.  We  think 
they  do  a  fine  job. 

There  Is  another  matter  that  I  think 
the  House  would  like  to  know  about. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  asked  for 
3,681  additional  personnel.  We  allowed 
1,200.  We  think  we  have  given  them  as 
many  workers  as  they  need  to  meet  then- 
normal  workload.  Tiiey  are  now  in  the 
process  of  converting  their  operations  to 
automatic  data  processing,  and  very  good 
reports  have  come  out  of  the  first  fully 
auLomated  regional  ofTice  at  Atlanta. 

We  have  allowed  them  a  substantial 
number  of  additional  employees  each 
year  for  several  years.  We  think  the 
new  Commissioner  Is  on  the  right  track. 
He  has  not  been  there  too  long  yet,  but 
so  far  we  are  very  pleased  with  his  atti- 
tude concerning  these  problems  and  tlie 
progress  he  has  made  and  steps  he  has 
taken.  I  think  by  this  time  next  year 
you  are  going  to  find  a  very  fine  improve- 
ment in  the  manpower  utili?!ation  pro- 
gram of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
We  believe  that  the  1,200  new  employees 
we  have  allowed  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
their  requirements.  We  believe  that  we 
are  now  on  the  threshold  not  only  of 
saving  a  lot  of  the  cost  of  manpower  but 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  We  have  great 
hopes  for  this  automatic  data  processing 
program  and  we  think  the  new  Commis- 
sioner is  going  to  be  very  effective  in  get- 
ting the  maximum  benefit  from  this  very 
heavy  Investment  in  ADP  equipment  we 
have  been  making  during  the  last  several 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Internal  revenue  agents,  will 
the  gentleman  state  whether  he  knows 
Into  how  many  foreign  countries  we  have 
sent  internal  revenue  agents  to  teach 
those  countries  how  to  collect  taxes  and 
whether  the  Treasury  Department  Is  be- 
ing reimbursed  for  the  services  of  these 
revenue  agents  or  whether  this  is  an- 
other one  of  our  giveaways. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  a  few  Internal 
revenue  agents  In  several  foreign  coun- 
tries who  handle  the  tax  returns  of 
Americans  employed  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  am  speaking  of 
Internal  revenue  agents  who  have  been 
shipped  abroad  to  teach  foreign  coun- 
tries how  to  collect  their  taxes,  ap- 
parently. 

I  do  not  know  what  their  business  Is 
in  those  countries,  but  they  are  going 
over  to  foreign  countries  in  increasing 
numbers  and  into  an  Increasing  number 
of  countries  besides. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  those  employees  are  financed 
by  the  AID  program  and  the  Treasury 
Department  is  reimbursed  for  their 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  we  believe  we  have  brought 
In  a  good  bill.  I  hope  the  House  will 
agree  with  us  and  will  support  us  in  its 
passage. 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  STEED.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  gentleman  explain  this  new  Stover 
Commission  report  that  puts  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  with  Bos- 
ton as  a  regional  office?  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  ranks  third  in  receipts  and 
is  the  first  in  tonnage,  what  do  they  In- 
tend to  accomplish  by  doing  this? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  only  way  I  can  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  would  be 
to  say  that  the  committee  considers  this 
matter  to  be  a  prerogative  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man consult  with  the  proper  officials  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  for 
this  piece  of  legislation.  Would  the 
gentleman  comment  with  respect  to  the 
cut  that  is  involved  in  the  acquisition 
and  construction  of  certain  planes  and 
ships  and  onshore  and  offshore  instal- 
lations of  the  Coast  Guard  service. 
Those  of  us  on  the  legislative  committee 
are  greatly  concerned  because  we  have 
in  this  bill  a  cut  of  approximately 
$8,200,000  in  our  capital  improvements, 
We  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  feeling  of  this  committee  is 
with  respect  to  the  reason  for  this  cut. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 
many  years.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in 
the  Congress  is  more  interested  in  hav- 
ing their  problems  solved  than  we  are. 
We  know  that  the  amount  of  money  this 
year  is  only  partially  what  they  need  to 
complete  their  capital  ship  replacement 
program  as  well  as  their  aircraft  and 
shore  installation  programs. 

The  thing  which  concerned  the  com- 
mittee is.  despite  the  urgency  of  getting 
the  replacement  program  rolling  in  fiscal 
year  1964,  they  estimated  an  unobligated 
balance  of  $3.1  million  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  $21.3  million.  This  year  they 
estimate  $3.8  million,  but  of  course  the 
actual  figure  is  not  yet  known.  For  fiscal 
year  1966  they  anticipate  a  $10  million 
carryover.  These  large  carryovers  worry 
us. 

We  hope  that  the  Coast  Guard  will 
step  up  its  activities.  If  it  will,  and  if 
It  will  use  the  funds  in  the  fiscal  years  in 
which  we  know  they  should  be  used  to 
keep  the  replacement  program  on  sched- 
ule, the  gentleman  can  rest  assured  that 
the  committee  will  be  quite  happy  and 
will  be  more  than  willing  to  go  along  with 
their  program. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurance.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  these  carryover  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1965  will  be  committed  before  July 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  hope  so.  If  they  are 
and  If  the  Coast  Guard  can  make  that 
showing  to  the  other  body,  the  other  body 
will  be  as  willing  as  we,  I  feel  certain, 
to  have  this  money  restored.    We  are 
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trying  to  get  them  to  move,  not  trying 
tohold  them  back. 
Mr  LENNON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  begin  my  remarks 
on  behalf  of  the  recommendations  for 
funds  in  fiscal  1966  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office,  I  want  to  say  that  I 'consider 
the  appropriation  measure  now  before  us 
a  tight,  clean  bill— free  of  as  much  fat  as 
we  could  fairly  cut  out  of  it,  and  beefed 
UP  where  we  felt  more  beef  was  justified. 
I  feel  it  will  adequately  meet  the  require- 
ments of  these  two  fine  agencies  in  ful- 
filling their  responsibilities  to  the  public. 
We  on  the  committee,  have  made  every 
effort  to  keep  the  pubUc  interest  foremost 
in  our  deliberations.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  on  this  balance,  that  the  increases 
and  the  cuts  which  we  recommend  here 
are  fully  and  fairly  justified. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  we  on  the  com- 
mittee have  been  able,  over  the  years,  to 
arrive  at  accurate,  honest  judgments  on 
behalf  of  this  appropriation  bill,  is  the 
dedicated  service  of  Mr.  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  who  just  the  other  day  stepped 
down  as  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury. 

Mr.  Dillon's  budgets  have  always  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with.  His  requests 
have  been  grounded  In  genuine  concern 
for  the  mission  of  his  Department  to 
serve  the  public.  He  has  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  v.-ith  the  committee  In  pro- 
viding facts  and  figures,  and  In  supplying 
just  and  sagacious  support  for  his  re- 
quests. He  has.  when  necessary,  yielded 
to  the  committee's  judgment  without 
rancor  or  ill  will.  He  has  always  re- 
tained a  clear  view  of  the  constitutional 
balance  of  powers  which  makes  all  of  us 
responsive  ultimately  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  His  wisdom  and  dedication  have 
always  been  both  an  inspiration  and  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  me.  It  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  work  with 
such  a  man. 

He  has  served  under  three  Presidents 
and  both  political  parties.  Whatever  his 
personal  political  conviction,  he  has 
never  allowed  it  to  Interfere  with  his 
duty  to  all  of  the  people.  He  has  pre- 
sented us  with  one  of  the  best  examples 
this  country  has  ever  known  of  the  kind 
of  devoted  bipartisan — or  I  should  say 
nonpartisan — service  which  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  true  statesmanship. 

I  look  forward,  of  course,  to  working 
with  his  successor.  Mr.  Henry  Fowler, 
who  I  know  Is  no  less  dedicated  or  highly 
motivated.  In  saying  goodby  to  Doug 
Dillon,  I  say  hello  to  Henry  Fowler.  To 
both  of  them  I  extend  my  personal  wish 
for  the  best  of  fortune. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  last  budget 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dil- 
lon and,  as  usual,  it  has  been  one  which 
the  committee  could  find  little  fault  with. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  we  have  tried  as 
always,  to  keep  the  public  interest  upper- 
most in  our  deliberations.  These  De- 
partments are  somewhat  unique  In  that 
they  are  the  Government's  revenue  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  its  servants.  The  activ- 
ities of  these  two  agencies  touch  directly 
on  the  lives  of  virtually  every  citizen. 

The  agency  which  produces  the  bulk 
of  the  revenue  needed  to  run  the  Gov- 


ernment is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Serv- 
ice is  presently  in  the  throes  of  the  big- 
gest streamlining  operation  in  its  history. 
The  results  will  greatly  expedite  the 
processing  of  returns,  spot  more  cases  of 
fraud,  and  speed  payment  of  refunds. 
The  financial  commitment,  as  we  have 
seen  In  the  past  couple  of  years,  is  high. 
But  I  am  convinced  the  results  will  war- 
rant the  investment. 

The  Post  Office,  a  revenue  producer  as 
well  as  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  uni- 
versal service  agencies,  is  also  streamlin- 
ing things.  New  post  offices  with  much 
electronic  and  automated  equipment  are 
beinrj  built  and  more  are  needed  In  order 
to  improve  the  service  and  cut  the  un- 
fortunate deficit  which  this  agency  has 
been  saddled  with  In  recent  years. 

Among  the  other  agencies  with  which 
this  bill  deals  are  the  Customs  Bureau— 
which  serves  the  public  through  control 
of  imports  and  exports,  immigration,  and 
collection  of  duties  and  imposts — and  the 
Secret  Service.  The  Secret  Service,  of 
course,  has  the  job  of  protecting  our 
President,  Vice  President,  and  the  First 
Family.  The  Service  Is  also  a  key  bul- 
wark in  our  monetary  system,  charged 
with  keeping  counterfeit  money  out  of 
circulation. 

Some  of  the  biggest  increases  sought  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  fiscal  1966 
are  designed  to  beef  up  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. The  glaring  inadequacies  of  the 
Service — which  in  no  way  can  be  laid  to 
its  dedicated  personnel— were  brought 
tragically  home  on  November  22.  1963. 
The  increases  sought  this  year  will  add 
desperately  needed  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  this  vital  activity. 

The  committee  recommends  some  cuts 
in  the  budget  for  the  Coast  Guard,  but  I 
must  emphasize  that  these  cuts  are  lim- 
ited to  areas  where  the  committee  feels 
there  is  no  risk  whatsoever  to  the  in- 
valuable service  provided  by  this  fine  or- 
ganization. 

We  are  all  aware  and  tremendously 
impressed  with  the  increased  burden  of 
responsibility  thrust  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  by  a  developing  economy,  in- 
creased international  trade,  and  the  tre- 
mendous boom  in  recreational  boating  in 
recent  years.  The  service  has  experi- 
enced an  expansion  since  World  War  II, 
in  keeping  with  the  expanded  waterborne 
commerce  and  recreation  of  this  country, 
virtually  unmatched  in  our  history. 

I  point  out  the  fact  that  the  budget 
for  operations  of  the  Coast  Guard  has 
very  nearly  doubled  In  less  than  10 
years — from  an  appropriation  of  $161 
milhon  in  fiscal  1956  to  a  request  for  $285 
million  in  fiscal  1966.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated $6  million  in  1956  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  Improvement  of 
Coast  Guard  equipment.  This  includes 
ships,  aircraft,  and  shore  installations. 
The  request  In  this  category  for  fiscal 
1966  has  skyrocketed  to  $109  million — 
from  $6  million  in  1956  to  over  $100  mil- 
Uon  in  1966. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Coast  Guard 
can  find  a  place  for  ever  nickel  of  this 
request.  But  the  cuts  that  have  been 
made  and  are  here  recommended  are 
based  on  the  simple  fact  that  they  can- 
not get  it  all  spent  in  a  single  fiscal  year. 


During  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  told  us  that  of  the 
approximately  $85  million  which  we  ap- 
propriated for  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  about  $53  miUion  was  still  unobli- 
gated in  January.  This  means  that  at 
the  midway  point  In  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Coast  Guard  had  still  not  spent  any- 
where near  half  of  the  money  we  had 
given  them  In  this  category.  Admiral 
Roland  further  admitted  that  the 
amount  of  unobligated  funds  might  be 
as  high  as  $6  million  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  committee  felt  a  de- 
crease could  safely  be  made  in  the  CoasJ^ 
Guard's  request  for  $109,250,000  for  ac- 
quisition, construction,  and  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  suggests  a  cut  of 
about  $8,250,000  on  this  figure. 

The  Post  Office,  as  you  already  know,  is 
seeking  one  of  the  largest  budgets  In  its 
history  this  year— $5,383  million.  The 
committee  feels  an  increase  of  $311.- 
400.000  will  adequately  meet  the  Depart- 
ment's expanded  needs.  This  will  be  a 
little  less  than  $70  million  below  what 
the  department  has  requested. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  sav- 
ings which  the  Post  Office  can  realize  un- 
der the  fine  leadership  of  Postmaster 
General  Gronouski  are  just  now  being 
felt.  Improved  mail  handling  methods 
and  elimination  of  what  I  consider  proj- 
ects of  questionable  merit,  such  as 
studies  to  determine  the  usefulness  of 
mudflaps  on  mailtrucks,  should  more 
than  compensate  for  the  cuts  we  have 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time, 
I  will  conclude  here  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  Include 
detailed  statements  on  each  of  the  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  affected  by  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  might  make  one  further  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  overall 
bill.  I  expect  there  will  be  a  lot  said  here 
today  about  the  cuts  we  have  made — 
and  about  the  cuts  we  have  not  made. 
Some  will  say  we  have  cut  too  deeply, 
some  will  say  not  deeply  enough.  In 
anticipation  of  these  debates.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  one  statement  which 
appears  on  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill: 

The  committee  is  quite  sensitive  to  the 
growing  Federal  employment  and  has  care- 
fully considered  the  request  of  each  agency 
for  increased  personnel.  Where  additional 
personnel  are  allowed,  the  committee  re- 
quests that  these  allowances,  together  with 
personnel  previously  authorized,  be  con- 
sidered as  ceilings  and  directs  that  addi- 
tional personnel  above  this  number  not  be 
employed  by  eliminating  or  deferring  other 
activities  in  circumvention  of  the  allowances 
provided  by  the  committee.  The  committee 
also  requests  that  all  agencies  be  prepared 
during  next  year's  budget  hearings  not  only 
to  justify  the  request  for  additional  per- 
sonnel but  to  provide  Justification  and  de- 
tailed information  concerning  personnel 
already  authorized  and  on  the  rolls  as  well 
as  for  vacancies  which  may  exist  In  the 
agencies. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  so 
many  of  these  requests  for  increases 
involve  automatic  and  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  wliich  Is  supposed 
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to  cut  down  the  need  for  added  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  these 
same  agencies  are  asking  for  more  peo- 
ple. There  Is  an  lobvious  contradiction 
which  the  commiotee  is  taking  steps  to 
eliminate. 

NARCOTICS 

The  increase  in  the  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1966  reflected  in  this  bill 
for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  necessary 
and  warranted  by  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  narcotic  sales  in  this  country. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  increase 
in  the  budget  request  for  the  Bui-eau  is 
the  result  of  factors  over  which  the 
Bureau  has  no  control.  An  amount  of 
$107,000  is  needed  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  increased  pay  costs  result- 
ing from  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act.  The  $100,000  is  needed  to  reim- 
burse the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  leased  office  space  being  used 
by  their  headquarters  operation.  Of  the 
remainder,  $114,0100  has  been  requested 
for  23  additional  personnel,  and  $20,000 
for  operating  support  funds  for  these 
new  employees.  Also  $24,000  has  been 
requested  to  furnish  minimal  operating 
support  for  additional  agents  to  be  re- 
deployed overseas. 

I  believe  that  ainyone  familiar  with  the 
work  of  this  Bureau  and  the  problem  of 
narcotic  sales  by  merchants  of  misery 
who  prey  on  the  weak  and  sick,  and  in 
inci'easing  numbers,  on  the  youth  of 
this  country,  will  agree  with  me  and  the 
committee  that  this  modest  increase  is 
more  than  ju.stifiied. 

The  narcotics!  picture  is  not  all  bad. 
There  has  been  and  continues  to  be  sub- 
stantial progress  in  reducing  the  trafiSc 
in  narcotics.  Vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  narcotic  laws,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  States  and  local  authorities 
in  those  areas  where  heavy  penalties  are 
meted  out  to  the  human  vermin  in  our 
society,  the  dope  peddlers,  have  virtually 
eliminated  the  traffic  in  many  sections 
of  the  countiT- 

However,  I  believe  it  is  depressing  fr^ 
note  that  the  major  concentration  of  the 
total  of  55.899  known  addicts  in  this 
country  is  in  10  pr  less  cities  in  the  United 
States.  J 

Reports  indidate  that  heroin  continues 
to  be  the  drug  of  choice,  and  its  traffic  is 
still  a  serious  problem  in  New  York  City. 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Detroit.  Only 
vigorous  law  enforcement  and  prompt, 
effective  prosecution  with  long  manda- 
tory terms  of  imprisonment  for  the  .seller 
will  stop  this  blight.  However,  treat- 
ment of  the  addict,  with  adequate  con- 
trols for  rehabilitation  after  hospitaliza- 
tion, is  essent'al  in  reducing  the  market 
at  the  same  t\rp.e  pressure  is  exerted  on 
the  suppliers. 

Reports  readhing  me  establish  that 
addiction  is  a  great  factor  in  the  general 
crime  area.  Fiye  surveys  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Canada  indicate  that 
over  75  percent  of  the  addicts  were  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  criminal  nctivity 
before  they  became  addicted.  This  is 
particularly  disturbing  when  statistics 
show  that  3  6  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  addicts  are  under  21  years  of  age. 

We  .should  be  extremely  concerned  at 
the  climate  of  public  opinion  in  some 
areas  which  no  doubt  has  contributed  to 


the  abuse  of  drugs  by  youths  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  They  have  been 
involved  in  not  only  the  use  of  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  and  glue  sniffing,  but 
also  heroin  and  marihuana. 

Marihuana  is  not  physically  addict- 
ing but  the  results  after  usage  are  un- 
predictable. Some  people  derive  a  sense 
of  well-being,  a  lessening  of  tensions, 
vague  recognitions  of  time  or  space, 
while  others  become  excited,  suffer  hal- 
lucinations, imcontrollable  irritability, 
and  commit  irresponsible  and  violent 
acts.  In  all,  the  inhibitions  are  released. 
Medical  authorities  long  ago  determined 
that  in  view  of  its  unpredictability,  mari- 
huana, or  cannabis  as  it  is  botanically 
known,  has  no  use  in  practice. 

Experts  and  researchers  in  medicine 
and  in  narcotic  and  marihuana  law  en- 
forcement universally  report  that  most 
heroin  addicts  allege  an  earlier  usage  of 
marihuana.  No  doubt,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  marihuana,  the  self-imposed 
behavior  restrictions  are  relaxed  and  in 
group  association  where  the  marihuana 
was  available,  antisocial,  including  crim- 
inal acts,  are  more  readily  committed. 

Because  of  these  unquestionable  facts, 
I  view  with  deep  concern  the  advocacy 
by  some  to  remove  the  controls  on  mari- 
huana. These  proponents  have  been 
given  widespread  publicity  in  national 
magazines.  In  fact,  one  such  group.  Le- 
mar.  Inc..  has  picketed  extensively  on  the 
west  coast,  but  more  recently  before  net- 
work television  in  New  York  City.  These 
charlatans  not  only  want  to  legalize 
marihuana  but  also  misinform  the  pub- 
lic nationwide  that  marihuana  is  harm- 
less. In  view  of  the  heroin  addiction 
already  in  New  York  and  recent  press 
reports  indicating  marihuana  usage  on 
college  campuses,  particularly  in  that 
area,  public  officials  and  citizens  should 
demand  more  responsible  and  factual 
reporting. 

Other  misinformation  on  narcotic  law 
enforcement  has  been  highly  publicized 
recently  and  coincidentally  with  the  in- 
correct information  on  marihuana.  In 
two  separate  reports  and  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle given  widespread  circulation,  a 
small  and  vociferous  group  continues 
to  malign  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
narcotic  law  enforcement.  In  short,  this 
group  charges :  The  mandatory  sentences 
are  improper;  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  prosecuting  addicts  and  are  not 
bringing  to  justice  high-echelon  traf- 
fickers; physicians  should  be  given  free- 
dom in  dispensing  narcotic  drugs  to  ad- 
dicts; and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
refused  to  follow  the  mandate  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1925  in 
the  Linder  case,  but  has  continued  to 
harass  physicians  until  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  relinquished  treating  the 
problem  of  addiction  as  a  medical  mat- 
ter. 

I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Federal  Narcotic  Law  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  is  based  clearly  upon  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Without  attempting  to  relate  all  of  the 
legal  ramifications  of  the  Linder  case,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  many  lawyers 
have  reviewed  the  case,  prepared  exten- 


sive briefs  covering  subsequent  interpre- 
tations  of  the  decision  by  various  U.S 
courts  of  appeals,  and  have  concluded 
there  is  no  basis  for  holding  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  countenance  dis- 
pensing of  narcotics  by  physicians  to 
addicts  solely  to  maintain  addiction.  Re. 
sponsible  medical  bodies  believe  a  phy- 
sician  should  cure  addiction,  not  sustain 
it. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  not  a  court 
but  a  law  enforcement  agency  which  re- 
lics on  decisions  of  the  courts  for  guid- 
ance. In  all  prosecutions  of  physicians, 
of  which  there  have  been  few  compared 
to  the  nonphysician  violators  prosecuted, 
expert  medical  testimony  by  physicians 
ai  to  what  constituted  "good  faith"  and 
"in  the  course  of  professional  practice" 
within  the  standards  established  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  in- 
troduced. In  at  least  10  cases  decided 
by  5  different  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals 
throughout  the  years  since  the  Linder 
decision,  the  courts  have  affirmed  judg- 
ments of  convictions  for  making  unlaw- 
ful sales  of  narcotics  by  physicians  where 
the  indictments,  unlike  those  used  in  the 
Linder  case  duly  negated  "good  faith" 
and  "in  the  course  of  professional  prac- 
tice." In  two  of  the  cases  affirmed  since 
the  Linder  case  ruling  of  40  years 
ago,  the  defendants  sought  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  but  each  was  denied.  To 
assert  that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is 
responsible  for  erroneously  causing  doc- 
tors to  be  prosecuted  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  the  Bureau  has  been  capable 
of  dictating  policy  and  law  to  each  of  the 
individual  agencies  and  legal  bodies  in- 
volved in  the  judicial  processes.  Such  an 
achievement  is  utterly  impossible  under 
the  system  of  due  process  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
narcotic  law,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
has  followed  a  policy  which  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  prevent  unwarranted  suffer- 
ing by  addicts.  Bureau  enforcement 
functions  are  adjusted  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence with,  or  harassment  of,  any  repu- 
table physician  who  dispenses  or  pre- 
scribes narcotics :  First,  to  a  person  who 
requires  legitimate  relief  of  acute  pain; 
second,  to  an  aged  or  infirm  person  with 
drug  addiction  of  long  standing  whose 
collapse  or  death  might  result  from  with- 
drawal of  the  narcotic;  or  third,  to  a  pa- 
tient In  the  course  of  bona  fide  treatment 
of  addiction. 

While  prescribing  and  dispensing  by  a 
physician  must  be  "in  the  course  of  pro- 
fessional practice  only,"  the  standards 
followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are 
those  established  by  responsible  medical 
bodies.  Tlie  American  Medical  As.socia- 
tion  has  had  committees  on  the  subject 
and  has  issued  statements  as  to  what 
constitutes  legitimate  medical  treatment 
of  a  narcotic  addict.  The  joint  state- 
ment of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion—AMA— and  the  National  Research 
Council — NRC — issued  in  June  1963,  Is. 
I  believe,  representative  of  medical  and 
scientific  opinion  on  the  ethical  use  of 
narcotic  drugs  and  the  management  of 
addicts. 

To  summarize,  I  understand  the  Bu- 
reau follows  the  program  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  even  before  the 
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creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in 
the  Treasury  Department  in  1930. 

Tliis  program  was: 

First.  A  strong  vigorous  law  enforce- 
ment policy  aimed  at  exacting  stringent 
punishment  for  illicit  traffickers  in  nar- 
cotics; 

Second.  Proper  treatment  and  effec- 
tive rehabilitation  of  addicts  wath  a  view 
of  curing  addiction;  and 

Third.  International  and  national  co- 
operation v.-ith  enforcement  agencies  to 
help  eliminate  the  local  violators  and 
foreign  sources  of  supply. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities, 
U.S.  narcotic  agents  work  abroad  with 
foreign  authorities  seeking  to  eliminate 
sources  of  supply.  In  November  1962, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  extended 
foreign  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 
which  had  been  limited  to  Europe  and 
the  Near  East,  to  include  all  foreign 
areas.  Bureau  personnel  are  now  as- 
signed in  Rome,  Italy;  Paris  and  Mar- 
seille, France;  Beirut,  Lebanon;  Istan- 
bul, Turkey ;  Mexico  City  and  Monterrey, 
Mexico;  Bangkok,  Thailand;  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore. 

During  1934,  I  know  that  Bureau 
agents  overseas  assisting  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  foreign  countries  estab- 
lished an  impressive  record  of  arrests 
and  seizures.  In  such  joint  investiga- 
tions, 284  defendants  were  arrested,  5 
clandestine  heroin  laboratories  were 
seized,  and  the  following  drugs  were 
seized:  1.722  kilograms  of  raw  opium,  99 
kilograms  oi  prepared  opium,  341  kilo- 
grams of  morphine  base,  233  kilograms 
of  heroin,  3  kilograms  of  cocaine,  and 
2,605  kilograms  of  marihuana. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  investigations  involving 
organized  crime  at  the  national  and  in- 
ternational level  as  evidenced  by  the  ar- 
rest of  diplomat  Salvador  Pardo-Bol- 
land,  and  others,  in  New  York  City  in 
February  1964,  following  the  seizure  of 
60  kilograms  of  heroin.  Over  the  years, 
it  amassed  considerable  intelligence  on 
many  top  members  of  organized  crime. 
Since  1956  the  agency  has  developed 
over  20  major  conspiracy  cases  involv- 
ing and  convicting  206  important  rack- 
eteers of  narcotic  law  violations.  Among 
those  were  such  notorious  violators  as 
Vito  Genovese,  Big  John  Ormento,  Car- 
mine Galante,  Natale  Evola,  and  Joseph 
Valachi.  Genovese,  Ormento,  Galante, 
and  Evola,  you  will  recall,  were  delegates 
to  the  infamous  Apalachin  "conference." 

Long  mandatory  sentences  imposed  on 
all  sellers  of  narcotic  drugs  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  hierarchy  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  general,  and,  on  the 
drug  traffic,  for  you  will  recall  that 
Joseph  Valachi  was,  and  is,  serving  con- 
current 15-  and  20-year  prison  terms  for 
violation  of  the  Federal  narcotic  laws. 
This  incarceration  played  a  major  part 
in  his  decision  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  and  to  publicly  disclose  at 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  last 
year  the  existence  of,  and  his  and  others' 
membership  in,  the  Cosa  Nostra.  Va- 
lachi described  its  organized  crime  ten- 
tacles both  inside  and  outside  of  prisons 
and  throughout  the  country. 
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But  to  continue  to  do  its  job,  the  Bu- 
reau must  have  the  funds  with  which  to 
operate.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  with  which  I  am  in  complete 
agreement,  is  that  these  funds  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  recently  appeared 
in  two  issues  of  Life  magazine  tv.'o  ar- 
ticles on  the  problem  of  narcotic  use  and 
its  sale.  I  believe  that  not  only  are  these 
articles  an  outstanding  example  of  re- 
sponsible journalism,  but  also  give  a 
clear  picture  of  this  vicious  traffic  and 
the  misery  it  leaves  in  its  wake.  The 
merit  of  these  articles  is  such  that  they 
deserve  to  be  made  a  part  of  this  debate 
and  the  permanent  Record  of  this  as- 
sembly, and  I  include  them  herewith: 
"We    Are    Animals    in    a    World    No    One 

Knows" — John    and    Karen,    Two    Lives 

Lost  to  Heroin  ^ 

Pour  times  a  day,  this  is  John  and  Ka*^*, 
holed  up  with  heroin.  Faces  desperate  and 
intent,  teeth  puUing  tight  the  tourniquet, 
grimy  fingers  squeezing  fluid  into  the  blood- 
stream, and  then — peace.  This  is  everything 
they  live  for — this  is  what  heroin  is  all  about. 
With  this  shot  their  problems  vanish,  and 
the  world  they  cannot  handle  fades  to  leave 
them  in  solitary  bliss. 

No  "square" — the  addict's  word  for  anyone 
who  does  not  use  drugs — can  imagine  the 
strength  of  heroin's  hold.  Tlie  addict  will 
beg  for  it.  walk  miles  for  it,  wait  hours  for  it, 
con  for  it,  stay  up  days  and  nights  on  end 
to  pursue  it,  steal  from  those  he  has  loved 
for  it,  risk  death  for  it.  Heroin,  more  than 
any  other  drug,  leads  the  greatest  number  of 
addicts  to  squalor  and  desperation. 

The  frightening  power  heroin  holds  over 
John  and  Karen  is  the  subject  of  this  essay 
and  the  article  that  follows.  To  outsiders, 
they  sometimes  seem  to  stroll  but  always 
they  are  driven  by  the  drug — he  to  thievery, 
she  to  prostitution,  and  both  to  "pushing" 
heroin  to  pay  for  their  own  supply.  The 
drug  lu-ges  them,  as  the  story  shows,  to 
murky  streets  and  ill-lit  corners,  through 
shabby  rooms  and  in  and  out  of  hospitals 
and  Jails.  It  is  their  jealous  lover,  and  their 
wrathful  god. 

Every  day  heroin  wins  a  few  new  converts 
to  its  ranks,  and  now  there  are  more  addicts 
in  America  than  authorities  can  successfully 
count.  The  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  the  United  States  has  60,000 
heroin  addicts,  but  other  less  official  counts 
climb  Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Half 
of  the  country's  addicts  live  in  New  York 
City,  and  almost  all  the  others  are  in  the 
slums  of  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Half  are  Negro.  Only  20  percent  are  women. 
They  commit  an  enormous  number  of 
crimes — more  than  15  percent  of  New  York 
City's  burglaries  (but  less  than  2  percent 
of  its  felonious  assaults).  Few  are  violent. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  is  not  heroin 
that  may  lead  to  violence,  but  the  excessive 
use  of  other  drugs:  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, cocaine,  Dorlden,  marihuana. 

The  heroin  addict  is  a  very  busy  man.  For 
those  who  would  separate  him  from  his 
heroin  he  has  no  use  and  no  time.  When  he 
awakes  in  the  morning  he  reaches  instantly 
for  his  "works" — eyedropper,  needle  ("spike," 
he  calls  it),  and  bottle  top  ("cooker").  He 
dissolves  heroin  in  water  in  the  cooker  and 
injects  the  mixture.  This  is  his  "wakeup," 
a  morning  shot  to  hold  off  the  anxiety  and 
sickness  of  withdrawal  and  get  him  "stralghc" 
enough  to  start  the  day.  If  his  habit  is  cost- 
ing him  $20  a  day,  and  that  is  not  a  large 
habit  by  any  means,  he  must  now  start  out 
to  steal  at  least  $100  worth  of  goods,  know- 
ing that  a  fence  will  give  him  only  one-fifth 
the  true  value  of  his  loot.  When  he  has 
stolen  something,  he  mtist  haggle  with  his 
fence  over  the  price.    The  argument  seems 


interminable  to  him,  for  It  has  now  been 
hours  since  his  wakeup  and  he  Is  getting 
nervous  again,  his  eyes  are  watering  and  he 
Is  beginning  to  feel  like  a  man  coming  down 
with  a  bad  case  of  flu. 

Finally  he  gets  the  money  and  begins  his 
search  for  a  "connection" — someone  with 
heroin  for  sale.  Not  just  any  connection,  but 
a  connection  who  deals  good  quality  stuff — 
"dynamite,"  not  "garbage."  Once  the  addict 
has  bought  his  fix  (has  "copped  '  or  "scored") 
he  is  faced  with  the  risky  business  of  getting 
it  to  his  cooker  and  into  his  arm  without 
getting  caught  and  "busted"  (arrested). 
When  he  has  finally  injected  the  heroin — he 
calls  It  "shooting  up,"  "taking  off,"  "getting 
off" — he  may  or  may  not  go  on  a  "nod" — his 
eyelids  heavy,  his  mind  wandering  pleas- 
antly— depending  on  how  much  heroin  his 
body  has  become  accustomed  to  and  how 
much  actual  heroin  was  In  the  powder  he 
injected. 

He  hopes  that  the  shot  will  be  at  least 
strong  enough  to  make  him  straight  for  a 
few  hours.  He  can  judge  Immediately  the 
quality  of  the  shot.  If  It  is  strong  enough, 
he  cairns  down,  the  flu  feeling  leaves,  and 
he  Instantly  begins  looking  for  money  for  the 
next  shot. 

What  haunts  the  addict  are  anxieties, 
which  only  heroin  can  relieve.  In  the  shaky 
families  and  oppressive  environment  of  blg- 
clty  slums,  anxieties  pile  up  fast — and  it  Is 
in  the  teeming  slums  that  heroin  is  handy. 
From  friend  to  friend  the  drug  spreads  in- 
exorably among  the  emotionally  weak  and 
unstable. 

John  and  Karen  have  much  in  common 
with  other  big-city  junkies.  Karen  Is  26, 
John  24.  Both  had  broken  the  law  before 
they  started  on  heroin — she  as  a  prostitute 
in  the  Midwest,  he  as  a  thief  In  New  York. 
Karen  is  the  first  in  her  family  to  use  Illegal 
drugs;  but  John  has  two  addicted  brothers, 
and  a  third  died  of  an  overdose. 

Both  John  and  Karen  have  used  many 
drugs,  but  they  prefer  heroin  to  all  the  rest 
just  as  a  gourmet  prefers  wine  to  beer.  Both 
have  been  to  Jail  (he  10  times,  she  twice) 
and  to  hospitals  (he  4  times,  she  twice)  — 
and  have  emerged  each  time  to  start  their 
habits  fresh. 

John  and  Karen  have  been  together — 
sleeping  wherever  they  can  find  a  place  to  He 
down — for  three  years.  They  use  the  same 
last  name,  but  never  got  around  to  formal 
marriage.  ("We  did  get  a  blood  test  once," 
says  Karen.)  Karen's  earnings  as  a  prosti- 
tute also  support  John's  habit,  and  he  oc- 
casionally contributes  a  little  money  by 
breaking  Into  parked  cabs,  in  which  drivers 
may  have  left  coin  changers. 

Both  John  and  Karen  are  at  times  all  but 
overcome  by  revulsion  for  their  habit  and  for 
the  horrifying,  unseen  world  It  forces  them 
Into.  "We  are  animals,"  says  Karen.  "We 
are  all  animals  In  a  world  no  one  knows." 


The  World  of  Needle  Park 
(By  James  Mills) 

From  legal  poppy  fields  in  Turkey,  by 
camel  across  the  sands  of  Syria  to  the  not-so- 
legal  laboratories  in  Lebanon,  then  by  ship 
to  southern  France  for  final  refining,  back 
to  Italy  and,  courtesy  of  the  Mafia,  to  New 
York's  docks  and  airports — heroin  comes  to 
Harlem.  And  from  Harlem  the  drug  moves 
swiftly  through  the  city  of  New  York,  as  eflS- 
clently  and  regularly  as  milk  from  New  Jer- 
sey or  fish  from  Fulton  Street.  As  it  moves, 
the  illicit  stream  swells  into  pools  from  which 
addicts  in  various  parts  of  the  city  draw  their 
dally  needs.  Addicts — and  the  police — are  as 
aware  of  the  selling  locations  as  the  house- 
wife Is  of  her  neighborhood  shopping  center. 

In  the  rush  and  confusion  at  96th  Street 
and  Broadway,  addicts  gather  on  the  corner 
to  meet  the  pushers  and  buy  their  drugs — 
ignored  by  crowds  of  New  Yorkers  on  their 
way  to  work.    On  the  southwest  corner  of 
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82d  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue,  two  blocks 
from  Manhattan's  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  expensive  Central  Park  West 
apartments  nearby,  addicts  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  a  day  ifior  heroin.  In  front  of  a 
drugstore  at  47th  Street  and  Broadway,  with- 
in the  chaotic  gltiw  of  Times  Square,  un- 
knowing tourists  brush  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  barbituate  addicts  waiting  stiff  and 
zombielike  for  thieir  connections.  It's  the 
same  just  two  blocks  south,  among  the 
honky-tonk  bars  ajnd  nightclubs,  or  down  in 
Greenwich  Village;  where  heroin  and  mari- 
huana pass  from  hand  to  hand  on  the  bench- 
es of  Washington  $quare. 

Of  these  hundreds  of  locations  outside 
Harlem,  one  of  th^  mast  typical  Is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Tlat  Street  where  Broadway 
pushes  through  ^^^sterdam  Avenue  on  its 
diagonal  slice  acl^oss  Manhattan.  To  sub- 
way riders  who  use  the  stop  there,  the  inter- 
section is  Sliermaii  Square.  To  the  drug  ad- 
dicts it  Is  "Needle  Park." 

Needle  Park,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
the  big-city  narct^tics  addict,  is  peopled  by 
a  conglomeration  of  individuals  who  come 
from  different  ba(ckgrounds.  have  different 
ways  of  getting  t|he  money  they  need,  and 
w^ho  prefer  differeint  combinations  of  drugs. 
Simply  by  hangirlg  around  Needle  Park  for 
a  while  with  Jolin  and  Karen  and  John's 
older  brother  "Bno,"  you  can  meet  a  whole 
spectrum  of  addiction:  Irene,  a  slight,  wispy 
lesbian  addicted  to  "goofballs,"  barbiturates. 
Goof  balls  usually  produce  a  quiet  drowsiness, 
but  also  at  times  a  tense  aggressiveness  that 
can  be  frlghtenlngly  unpredictable.  Irene's 
behavior  when  she  is  high  on  GB's.  which  is 
most  of  the  time;  has  created  such  havoc  in 
the  neighborhood  restaurants  that  they  no 
longer  let  her  InJ  So  sometimes  she  stands 
outside  on  the  sidewalk  and  tries  to  sho\it  at 
her  friends  throlugh  the  window.  After  a 
while,  she  laughsi  uproariously  and  goes  run- 
ning on  down  the  street  with  another  girl. 

There  is  Billy,  who  never  stays  around  for 
long  because  he  is  trying  desperately  to  stay 
clean.  He  just  finished  3  years  in  Leav- 
enworth for  smuggling  drugs  from  Mexico. 
Now  he  has  had  enough  and  wants  to  be 
square.  He  Is  trying  to  get  a  job,  "but  how 
can  you  explain  3  years  out  of  your  life? 
And  no  one  in  hljs  right  mind  Is  going  to  hire 
a  junkie."  | 

Hank  is  a  regular  habitue.  He  !s  on  bom- 
bitas — Spanish  for  "little  bombs."  In  Harlem 
they  cost  a  dollar:  in  Needle  Park  the  price 
is  $1.50  or  $2.  Hank  has  the  customary 
symptoms  of  a  bombista  user.  Because  they 
are  amphetamines,  stimulants,  he  talks  con- 
stantly, cannot  sit  still,  and  his  arms  and 
face  are  covered  with  sores  where  he  has 
picked  at  the  skin,  sometimes  with  the  il- 
lusion that  bugs  are  crawling  underneath. 

And  always,  lurking  in  the  shadows,  haunt- 
ing Needle  Park,  stands  Mike,  a  tall,  trench- 
coated  Negro.  Mike  Is  a  "takeoff  artist." 
and  a  man  to  keep  away  from.  He  supports 
his  habit  by  taking  off  (robbing)  connections, 
and  almost  anyone  else  in  the  junkie  world 
who  appears  to  have  money. 

When  junkies  meet,  they  talk  Incessantly 
about  drugs.  Which  is  better,  heroin  mixed 
with  a  bombita  or  with  cocaine?  Both  co- 
caine and  bombitas  are  stimulants,  and 
either  one  combined  with  heroin,  which  is 
a  depressant,  produces  a  more  pleasurable 
high  than  heroin  alone.  The  mixture  is 
called  a  "speedball."  But  cocaine  Is  very 
expensive,  so  addicts  agree  that  for  the 
money,  a  bombita-and-heroln  cannot  be 
topped. 

DiiTlng  one  of  these  Interminable  conver- 
sations, someone  said  he  had  a  friend  who 
liked  to  shoot  model  airplane  glue.  No  one 
else  had  heard  of  that.  Sniffing  glue,  yes; 
but  not  shooting  It.  They  had  heard  of 
people  doing  something  to  paregoric  and 
shoe  polish  and  then  shooting  It.  but  the 
high  was  reported  to  be  no  good.  Heroin, 
of  course,  was  the  Jjest.    Heroin  and  a  bom- 


bita.   It  gave  the  best  high,  completely  re- 
laxed, not  a  problem  In  the  world. 

But  that's  not  really  the  best  high,  one 
addict  said.  Do  you  know  that  the  best 
high  really  Is?  The  voice  was  serious. 
Everyone  turned  and  stayed  very  quiet  to 
hear,  maybe,  of  a  new  kind  of  high  that 
was  better  than  heroin,  better  than  anything 
else.  The  best  high — the  voice  was  low  and 
somber — is  death.  Silence.  Man,  that's 
outta  sight,  that's  somethin"  else.  Yeah,  no 
feelin'  at  all.  Everyone  agreed.  The  best 
high  of  all  was  death. 

Junkies  hang  around  Needle  Park  because 
it  Is  surrounded  by  cheap  hotels,  needed  by 
addict  prostitutes;  because  three  blocks 
away,  a  short  walk  for  a  sick  Junkie,  are 
respectable  neighborhoods  which  are  good  for 
burglary  and  "cracking  shorts" — breaking 
into  cars;  and  because,  probably,  a  long  time 
ago  someone  started  selling  dope  there  and 
the  area  just  got  to  be  known  as  a  good 
place  to  make  a  connection — to  "score." 

Today  much  of  the  heroin  in  Needle  Park 
comes  from  a  man  who  lives  In  a  very  nice 
apartment  on  a  pleasant  East  Side  street. 
He  buys  heroin  in  "pieces"  (ounces),  cuts  it 
and  bags  it,  and  hands  it  over  on  consign- 
ment to  a  handful  of  pushers — junkies  them- 
selves— who  sell  it  for  him.  The  pushers 
do  not  really  have  to  push.  It  Is  a  seller's 
market  with  heroin,  and  the  junkies  fight 
their  way  to  any  connection  who  has  good 
stuff.  The  image  of  the  sly  pusher  enticing 
nonusers  into  trying  a  free  bag  of  heroin 
is  pure  myth. 

The  amount  of  payment  the  Junkie  pusher 
gets  is  the  same  anywhere  in  the  city.  Fif- 
teen $3  bags  are  wrapped  together  with  a 
rubberband  (the  package  Is  called  a  half 
load) .  Tlie  pusher  buys  the  package  for  $25, 
sells  enough  bags  to  recoup  his  Investment, 
and  uses  the  rest  himself.  Often  the  junkie 
pusher  will  deal  "nickel  bags"  at  $5  each,  as 
well  as  $3  "treys."  These  come  in  "bundles" 
similar  to  half  loads,  except  that  the  package 
costs  $75  and  consists  of  25  $5  bags.  Some- 
times a  junkie  pusher  can  get  half  loads  or 
bundles  on  consignment.  But  If  he  decides 
to  shoot  up  all  the  bags  himself  and  beat  the 
supplier  for  the  money,  his  friends  will  soon 
be  remarking  that  they  haven't  seen  him 
around  for  a  while.  He  usually  keeps  push- 
ing until  he  Is  "busted"  (arrested)  or  until 
he  gets  scared  and  decides  to  stop  pressing 
his  luck  with  the  police,  and  return  to  less 
serious  crimes  to  finance  his  habit. 

JUNKIES  TX7RN  A  HOTEL  ROOM  INTO  A  "SHOOTING 
GALLERY" 

From  time  to  time  the  addict  may  volun- 
tarily interrupt  his  life  on  the  street  to  enter 
a  hospital.  (Several  New  York  hospitals  re- 
serve beds  for  addicts.)  His  body  has 
achieved  such  a  high  tolerance  to  heroin  that 
he  must  shoot  a  huge  number  of  bags — not 
Just  to  get  high,  but  to  keep  from  getting 
sick.  In  the  case  of  a  prostitute,  she  may 
be  getting  so  thin  and  sick  looking — so 
"strung  out" — that  she  has  been  forced  to 
reduce  her  price.  In  both  cases  the  addict 
goes  into  a  hospital  to  withdraw  from  the 
drug  and  get  back  to  the  point  where  just  a 
bag  or  two  will  make  him  high. 

The  male  Junkie,  when  he  isn't  pushing, 
almost  invariably  turns  to  theft  and  burglary 
to  support  his  habit.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
pert burglars  among  Needle  Park  Junkies  is 
"John's  brother,  Bro.  Bro  Is  28,  with  thick 
black  hair  and  an  Intent,  quiet  face.  He 
was  first  arrested — for  purse  snatching — 
when  he  was  9  years  old.  He  mainlined  his 
first  heroin  shot  when  he  was  13  and  has 
now  done  20  "bits"  In  jail  for  a  total  of  nine 
years,  plus  two  years  in  the  Federal  narcotics 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

"I'm  the  best  burglar  on  the  West  Side," 
he  told  me  proudly  one  night.  I  believe  him. 
Once  I  was  standing  with  him  outside  the 
door  of  a  hotel  room  I  had  rented  near  Needle 
Park,  fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  the  key. 


"Man.  you  don't  need  that."  he  said,  and 
quickly  slipped  a  celluloid  card  Into  the 
doorjamb.  In  an  Instant  the  door  was  open 
and  Bro  was  in  tlie  room. 

He  has  skill  and  daring — what  Junkies 
call  "heart."  "Burglary  Is  my  Job,"  he  ei. 
plains  soberly.  "It's  what  I'm  good  at" 
In  addition,  he  has  an  Indi-spensable  talent 
for  talking  his  way  out  of  tight  spots.  "You 
see,"  he  said,  "when  I  go  into  an  apart- 
ment  I  jam  the  lock — stick  some  toothpicks 

in   the    keyhole   and   break   them  off so  il 

the  people  come  back  I  can  hear  them  trying 
to  get  their  key  in  and  I  can  make  It  on: 
the  Are  escape.  But  once  in  a  while  I  get 
careless  and  don't  jam  the  lock  and  then- 
well,  like  once  this  guy  come  back  and  got 
in  the  apartment  and  saw  me. 

"It  was  real  tight,  man.  He  was  standing 
there  with  his  wife  and  his  little  kid,  and 
I  grabbed  the  kid  and  said.  'Man,  I  don't 
want  to  do  nothing'  to  the  kid.  but  I'm  a 
dope  fiend  and  I'm  real  sick  and  I  got  to 
get  out  of  here.'  And  I  guess  the  guy 
thought  I  was  really  gonna  hurt  the  kid  or 
something— I  mean,  you  couldn't  blame 
him — and  he  let  me  go." 

Bro  is  married,  but  his  wife  doft  not  use 
drugs  and  so  he  spends  as  little  time  with  her 
as  he  can  get  away  with,  preferring  to  stick 
with  John  and  Karen  and  the  other  junkies. 
Often  none  of  them  has  a  hotel  room  and 
then  they  lounge  around  on  the  benches  In 
Needle  Park  or  in  a  nearby  luncheonette, 
or  Just  walk  the  streets.  When  Karen  Is 
working — and  by  that  she  means  hustling. 
on  the  telephone  with  old  customers  when 
possible,  on  the  street  If  necessary — she  may 
end  up  with  a  room  for  the  night  and  a 
little  sleep. 

That  doesn't  happen  to  Johnny.  If  he 
cannot  find  a  friend  with  a  room,  he  walks 
around  all  night  looking  for  cars  to  break 
into  or  for  a  place  to  lie  down.  Often  he 
finds  a  public  bathroom  in  one  of  the  hotels 
around  the  park  and  sleeps  there.  Bro  jokes 
about  the  time  Johnny  actually  moved  Into 
a  fourth -fioor  bathroom  in  a  hotel  on 
Sherman  Square.  "I  went  looking  for  him 
there,"  Bro  said,  "and  he  even  had  laundry 
strung  up  In  the  place.  A  couple  of  more 
nights  and  the  hotel  would  have  put  In  a 
phone." 

At  one  point  John  and  Karen  had  a  room 
in  a  tiny,  seedy  hotel  sandwiched  between 
more  respectable  hotels  on  West  72d  Street 
across  from  a  row  of  high-rent  apartment 
houses.  The  hotel  does  a  fast  business  with 
prostitutes  and  junkies,  possibly  because  It 
has  a  night  deskman  who  will  send  heroin 
to  the  room  faster  than  you  could  get  a  ham 
on  rye  from  room  service  "at  the  Hilton.  When 
a  Junkie  has  a  hotel  room,  the  word  spreads 
fast.  All  his  friends  and  their  friends  stream 
In  and  the  place  turns  into  a  "shooting 
gallery." 

I  knocked  on  the  door  one  night  and 
Johnny  let  me  In.  It  was  In  the  midst  of  s 
panic — a  citywlde  drug  shortage — and  the 
desk  man  was  out  of  stuff.  Drugs  were  so 
scarce  addicts  were  kicking  their  habits  In 
the  street,  and  many  had  been  forced  to 
switch  to  barbiturates.  The  room  was  Ut- 
tered with  the  debris  of  addiction— bits  of 
toilet  paper  and  clothing  that  had  been  used 
to  wipe  blood  from  arms;  glasses  half  filled 
with  water  tinged  red  from  the  cleaning  of 
many  needles:  scraps  of  electric  light  cord 
chopped  up  and  separated  Into  thin  strands 
with  which  to  unclog  needles:  charred  metal 
bottle  tops  used  for  cookers.  Everywhere  on 
the  floor — strewn  so  thick  you  could  not  see 
the  carpet — were  clothing,  old  comic  books, 
and  cigarette  butts.  Sheets  and  blankets, 
cigarette  holes  burned  In  them  by  nodding 
addicts,  had  fallen  from  the  bed  and  lay 
kicked  Into  corners.  Stuffing  oozed  from  » 
waffle-sized  burn  in  the  mattress.  The  smell 
was  of  sweat  and  smoke  and  heroin. 

Karen  looked  worse  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her.    Her   eyes   were  widely  dilated,  partly 
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from  heroin  withdrawal,  partly  from  enor- 
mous doses  of  barbiturates.  She  had  a  $50 
date  with  a  "John"  in  New  Jersey  and  Johnny 
and  his  friends  were  trying  desperately  to  get 
her  into  shape  for  the  trip.  She  was  nearly 
unconscious.  Two  men  held  her  up,  and 
another  whose  name  was  Ronnie  brushed  her 
hair  for  her.  Her  face  looked  as  if  makeup 
had  been  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  "Come  on, 
Karen,"  Ronnie  pleaded,  "you  got  to  make 
that  train.  You  got  to  get  out  there,  baby. 
You  can't  miss  this  trick,  Karen,  you  got  to 
make  it."  She  mumbled  and  slouched  In  her 
supporters'  arms,  and  Ronnie  kept  brushing. 

Johnny  walked  over  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  that  was  stacked  high  with  cases  of 
coffee  and  cellophane  packages  of  women's 
hair  curlers.  He  and  a  friend  had  spotted 
a  truck  unloading  supplies  onto  a  sidewalk 
in  front  of  a  grocery  store.  They  had 
grabbed  everything  they  could  carry  and  ran 
with  it  in  their  arms  to  the  hotel.  Now  they 
were  going  to  try  to  sell  the  haul. 

Tlie  men  who  had  been  holding  up  Karen 
sat  her  down  on  the  bed.  She  fell  back,  an- 
esthesized  by  the  barbiturates.  Someone 
knocked  on  the  door  and  Johnny  yelled  at 
the  men  "There's  too  much  noise  In  here. 
Can't  you  guys  shut  up?  That's  probably 
the  cops  now.  You  make  so  much  racket 
they  could  hear  you  inside  the  station 
house."  He  walked  to  the  door  and  whis- 
pered, "Who  is  It?" 

"It's  the  FBI."  It  was  Bro's  voice.  Johnny 
opened  the  door.  "Funny,"  he  said  as  Bro 
slipped  past  him  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  He  glanced  at  Karen  and  shook 
his  head  in  mock  distaste.  He  had  a  bag  of 
heroin  and  dumped  the  powder  into  a  bottle 
top.  "Where'd  you  get  that?"  Johnny 
demanded. 

Bro  gave  the  name  of  a  connection.  "It's 
probably  garbage."  He  produced  a  bombita, 
broke  off  the  glass  top  and  poured  the  fluid 
in  with  the  heroin.  Bro  held  a  match  under 
the  cooker  until  the  white  powder  dissolved. 
Then  he  put  the  tip  of  the  needle — the  same 
one  Ronnie  and  Karen  and  the  other  men 
had  used — Into  a  pea-sized  wad  of  cotton 
(used  to  filter  out  large  impurities  that 
might  clog  the  needle)  and  drew  up  the 
liquid  from  the  bottom  of  the  cooker.  Bor- 
rowing Ronnie's  belt,  he  wrapped  it  around 
his  arm,  held  the  end  in  his  teeth,  stuck  the 
needle  Into  a  vein  and  waited  for  the  blood 
to  start  backing  up  into  the  eyedropper.  In- 
stead of  shooting  the  fiuld  In  Immediately  he 
squeezed  in  a  few  drops,  let  it  back  up  into 
the  eyedropper  again,  squeezed  in  a  little 
more,  let  it  back  up,  squeezed  in  more,  and 
continued  the  in-and-out  process  until  the 
fluid  In  the  dropper  was  dark  red  with  blood. 

The  technique,  known  as  "booting."  is 
believed  to  prolong  the  drug's  initial  effect. 
He  continued  booting  until  there  was  so 
much  blood  in  the  dropper  he  was  afraid  It 
would  coagulate  and  clog  the  needle.  Then 
he  shot  it  all  in  and  withdrew  the  needle. 
Had  the  needle  clogged,  he  would  have 
dumped  the  mixture  of  blood  and  drugs 
back  into  the  cooker,  heated  It  until  the 
blood  dissolved,  and  started  over.  Addicts 
call  this  "shooting  gravy":  "Because  that's 
what  it  is— right?     Cooked  blood?" 

"it's  gareage,"  bro  said,   "all  I  feel's  the 
bombita" 

Bro  put  the  dropper  and  needle  Into  a 
glass  of  water.  "How's  it?"  one  of  the  men 
asked.  "Garbage,"  Bro  said.  "All  I  feel's 
the  bombita." 

Ronnie  had  Karen  sitting  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  was  brushing  her  hair  again 
and  begging  her  to  stay  awake,  but  it  was 
hopeless.  She  was  too  far  gone  to  make  her 
New  Jersey  date  until  the  next  afternoon. 
The  phone  rang  and  Johnny  talked  on  It  for 
a  minute  and  then  announced  he  was  leaving 
to  sell  some  of  the  stolen  coffee  to  a  grocer. 
Around  Needle  Park  It  Is  not  uncommon  for 
addicts  to  steal  from  one  grocer  and  sell  to 


another,  or  to  steal  meat  from  a  supermarket 
and  sell  it  to  a  restaurant.  "At  one  point," 
Johnny  once  told  me,  "Karen  and  I  were 
robbing  every  candy  store  in  the  area,  mostly 
for  cigarettes.  We  told  one  candy  store  guy 
that  If  he  bought  all  our  cigarettes,  we'd  leave 
him  alone.  We  did  quite  a  business  for  a 
while." 

Johnny  loaded  three  coffee  cases  Into  the 
elevator  and  I  rode  down  with  him.  He  put 
them  out  next  to  the  desk  In  the  lobby  and 
we  sat  and  talked  while  he  waited  for  some- 
one to  pick  them  up. 

Stringent  search  and  seizure  laws  make  It 
tough  for  detectives  to  produce  much  un- 
shakable evidence  against  addicts  and  addict 
pushers.  Merely  being  an  addict  is  not  a 
crime  In  New  York;  he  must  have  drugs  or 
a  hypodermic  needle  in  his  possession.  Many 
addicts — especially  pushers — wear  a  rubber 
band  on  their  wrists  (a  "dealer's  band,"  some 
call  It)  which,  if  hooked  properly  around  a 
deck  of  heroin,  will  send  It  flying  if  an  ap- 
proaching detective  is  spotted. 

But  when  police  are  in  a  drug  neighbor- 
hood they  have  no  difficulty  spotting  addicts 
on  the  street.  An  experienced  narcotics  cop, 
or  a  longtime  addict,  can  with  surprising  re- 
liability spot  a  user  In  a  group  of  20  people, 
state  with  authority  what  kind  of  drug  he 
is  on,  approximately  how  long  It  has  been 
since  his  last  fix,  and  whether  or  not  he  Is 
at  that  moment  "dirty,"  carrying  drugs.  Be- 
cause heroin  subdues  appetite,  the  addict 
is  almost  always  thin.  He  has  a  craving  for 
sweets,  and  often  carries  a  bottle  of  soda  pop 
(although  he  may  know  that,  to  a  detective, 
■  it  is  a  badge  of  addiction) .  The  backs  of  his 
hands  are  chronically  puffed  and  swollen, 
from  shooting  in  the  veins  there. 

The  addict  is  habitually  dirty,  his  clothes 
filthy,  and  he  st.ands  slackly  as  if  his  body 
were  without  muscles.  Waiting  for  a  con- 
nection, he  is  nervous  and  intent,  staring 
for  minutes  at  a  time  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  expects  the  pusher  to  come.  Detec- 
tives know  that  when  a  group  of  addicts  Is 
standing  around,  talking,  waiting,  none  of 
them  is  carrying  heroin.  But  If  you  watch 
the  group  long  enough  suddenly  it  explodes, 
all  the  addicts  walking  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  pusher  has  appeared  and  soon, 
one  by  one,  they  will  make  their  roundabout 
way  to  him  to  "cop." 

Once  the  addict  has  drugs  on  him,  he 
keeps  moving.  He  is  about  to  achieve  the 
one  thing  for  which  he  lives,  and  he  Is  not 
slow  about  it.  His  shoulders  are  hunched, 
his  head  is  down,  and  he  strikes  out  with 
what  some  detectives  call  a  "leavlng-the-set 
walk,"  as  if  he  had  Just  learned  where  a  mil- 
lion dollars  was  hidden.  When  the  heroin 
addict  is  high,  his  pupils  are  "pinned,"  con- 
stricted, and  if  the  shot  was  sufficiently 
powerful  he  goes  on  a  "nod" — his  head  droop- 
ing, eyelids  heavy. 

But  though  he  appears  terribly  sleepy,  he 
speaks  coherently.  His  mind  wanders,  he 
daydreams,  and  everything  he  does,  he  does 
with  maddening  slowness.  He  can  take  30 
minutes  to  tie  his  shoelaces.  But  he  always 
resists  admitting  that  he  is  on  a  nod.  He  is 
very  sleepy,  he  says,  and  if  he  stops  talking 
in  midsentence.  he  argues  that  he  is  not  nod- 
ding, only  trying  to  phrase  the  sentence 
properly.  Once  the  addict  has  had  his  shot 
and  is  "straight,"  he  may  become  admirably, 
though  briefly,  industrious,  suddenly  decid- 
ing to  shine  his  shoes,  brush  his  coat,  comb 
his  hair — all  the  while  scolding  himself  bit- 
terly for  having  slipped  so  far. 

Even  the  seasons  conspire  to  identify  ad- 
dicts. In  winter,  waiting  to  cop,  they  alone 
stand  around  in  the  snow  and  slush,  ap- 
parently aimlessly.  In  summer,  they  alone 
wear  long  sleeves  (to  cover  their  "tracks" — 
needle  marks) .  Because  heroin  users  almost 
always  feel  cold,  they  wear  piles  of  sweaters, 
even  In  hot  weather. 

When  male  and  female  addicts  gather  to- 
gether. In  a  hotel  room  or  public  bathroom, 


the  narcotics  detective  knows  better  than  to 
suspect  sexual  activity.  Heroin  depresses 
sexual  desire — men  may  become  impotent, 
women  often  do  not  menstruate.  (If  a 
woman  gives  birth  while  she  is  addicted  to 
heroin  the  infant  also  will  be  physically  ad- 
dicted and  must  live  his  first  3  days  with- 
drawing from  the  drug ) .  For  most  heroin 
addicts  a  sex  crime  would  be  Impossible,  and 
they  are  all  contemptuous  of  stories  about 
the  "raging,  dope-fiend,  sex  maniac." 

Almost  all  heroin  addicts  are  childishly 
immature;  full  of  demands,  empty  of  offer- 
ings. When  they  want  something,  they  want 
it  yesterday  and  they  want  It  effortlessly. 
Nothing  Is  their  fault^-thelr  addition,  their 
degradation,  their  desperation.  All  are  In- 
secure, most  dislike  people,  and — though  the 
mechanics  of  obtaining  and  injecting  drugs 
forces  them  into  relationships  with  other 
people — most  would  prefer  to  be  alone. 

None  can  tolerate  "changes."  If  the 
junkie  goes  looking  for  a  connection  and  does 
not  find  him  on  the  right  comer  at  the  right 
time,  he  grumbles  about  all  the  changes.  Al- 
most everything  he  is  forced  to  do  Involves 
too  many  changes.  He  must  go  through 
changes  to  steal,  to  find  a  fence,  to  get  a 
shot,  to  avoid  the  police,  but  the  addict  Is 
rarely  violent.  He  wants  heroin  to  get  his 
fix  with  as  few  complications,  as  few 
changes,  as  possible,  and  be  left  in  peace  to 
shoot  It.  He  prefers  simple,  nonviolent 
crimes — theft,  burglary,  prostitution. 

When  they  are  off  heroin,  addicts  tend  to 
be  morose  and  restless.  On  heroin,  when 
they  are  straight,  they  are  pleasant,  gentle, 
likable.  Psychiatrists  who  have  studied  them 
over  long  periods  know  that  most  of  them 
are  extremely  narcissistic,  that  their  intense 
preoccupation  with  heroin  Is  a  surface  mani- 
festation of  a  more  profound  emotional  pre- 
occupation with  themselves. 

In  pursuit  of  the  drug  they  can  bring  to 
bear  extraordinary  cunning,  nerve,  and  acting 
ability.  But  once  they  have  the  fix  In  hand 
and  the  problem  shifts  from  how  to  get  drugs 
to  how  to  avoid  arrest,  these  qualities  vanish. 
An  addict  who  Is  arrested  because  a  detective 
discovered  heroin  hidden  in  his  pants  cuff 
may,  once  he  Is  released.  Immediately  buy  a 
deck  of  heroin  and  hide  It  In  his  pants  cuff. 
Perhaps  the  dominant  emotional  charac- 
teristic of  the  addict  Is  his  enormous  com- 
pulsion to  abdicate  all  responsibility  for  his 
own  life.  He  craves  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
If  he  Is  encouraged  to  go  to  a  hospital  by 
someone  he  trusts,  he  will  go;  but  soon,  when 
he  finds  the  hospital  not  to  his  liking,  he 
will  leave,  and  then  blame  the  failure  not 
on  himself  but  on  the  person  who  urged 
him  to  go.  An  addict  will  walk  along  a 
street  openly  displaying  a  container  of  drugs, 
all  but  asking  to  be  arrested.  If  a  detective 
does  spot  the  drug  and  arrests  him,  the  ad- 
dict will  blame  It  on  bad  luck.  He  thus 
purges  himself  of  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing between  Jail  and  abstinence,  or  contin- 
ued addiction  on  the  street.  He  feels  he  has 
left  the  choice  to  fate. 

Female  addict  prostitutes  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  solicit  men  who  are  almost 
certainly  detectives.  One  psychiatrist  re- 
ported that  when  one  of  his  addict  patients 
saw  another  patient  In  an  artificial  lung, 
she  became  enraged  and  demanded  the  lung 
for  herself,  unconsciously  demonstrating  her 
wish  to  relinquish  to  the  lung  her  ultimate 
responsibility — breathing. 

After  I  had  known  John  and  Karen  for  a 
couple  of  months.  I  sat  down  with  them  in- 
dividually and  we  talked  of  familiar  events 
and  Ideas,  and  about  some  subjects  that  had 
never  before  been  mentioned.  Because  most 
drug  addicts,  particularly  those  in  big  cities, 
live  similar  lives  and  display  common  symp- 
toms, these  tape-recorded  conversations  re- 
veal much  about  the  lives  and  personalities 
not  only  of  John  and  Karen,  but  of  the  many 
thousands  of  other  young  people  who  suffer 
from  drug  addiction.    They  should  be  read 
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with  the  thought  In  mind  that  Just  as  the 
paralytic's  every  stdp  is  twisted  by  his  afflic- 
tion, so  every  wordl  an  addict  speaks  is  col- 
ored by  the  symptoms  of  liis  disease — self- 
deception,  immaturity,  insecurity,  guilt. 

The  morning  the  conversation  with  Karen 
occurred,  she  was  lyjing  on  a  dirty,  bare  hotel 
mattress,  relaxing  imder  the  effects  of  a  shot 
taken  30  minxites  earlier.  She  had  just  dis- 
covered lice  crawling  on  her  and  had  placed 
one  of  them  on  a  table  by  the  bed.  She 
stared  at  it  wlille  II  connected  the  recorder. 

KAREN    EXPLAINS   IT:    "l   LIKE   FEELING   OF   NOT 

FEELING" 

f 

"I  can't  stand  tHese  terrible  things,"  she 
almost  shouted.  'jThe  filthy  little  things. 
Johnny  must  have  brought  them  home  from 
Jail.  I  put  it  on  thje  table  there  so  I  can  see 
how  tiny  it  is  and  then  it  doesn't  scare  me 
so  much." 

"Karen,  wlien  did  you  first  use  illegal 
drugs?"  I 

"I  got  this  awful  toothache  and  Johnny 
gave  me  a  shot,  anid  it  took  the  p;iin  away, 
and  it  also  took  m^  fear  of  drugs  away.  So 
I  started  doing  iti  myself,  while  Johnnyd 
be  in  the  bedroorri  sleeping.  I  was  scared 
to  death  of  Johnnp  catching  me.  And  I  had 
a  habit  before  I  knew  it.  We  were  living 
right  in  the  same  ^ouse  and  for  a  long  time 
he  didn't  know  I  w|as  using  it.  I  liked  it.  It 
made  me  very  relaked,  very  high.  I  grooved 
with  it.  I  dig  juiik.  I  won't  kid  anybody. 
I  dig  the  high,  the  whole  bit.  I  like  the 
feeling.    I  like  the  feeling  of  not  feeling. 

"What  is  it  thej  Spanish  say?  No  siento 
nada — I  feel  nothing.  That's  just  the  way 
you  get  to  feel-j-nothing.  Nothing  fazes 
you.  You  could  hjear  about  j-our  mother  dy- 
ing an  e.xcruciating  death  and  you  wouldn't 
even  shed  a  tear.  And  I  was  still  hooking 
then — SI 00  dates^  making  maybe  $2,200  a 
week.  Meanwhile  Johnny  was  just  sitting 
home  doing  nothing.  Shooting  up,  sleeping, 
watching  TV,  reading  comic  books,  having 
his  buddies  over,  turning  them  on.  He  had 
a  real  ball."  t 

"What  do  you  tjhink  of  other  Junkies,  jun- 
kies, in  general?'1 

"They're  pigs,  j  I  can't  stand  them." 
"Why  not?" 

"I'm  probably  [looking  in  a  mirror  and  I 
can't  stand  It.  They're  animals.  We're  all 
animals.  We'll  step  on  one  another  for  a 
shot  if  there's  np  dope.  I've  seen  it.  I  can't 
even  trust  Johniiy.  I  had  my  wake-up  shot 
3  days  ago  right  here  on  the  table.  When 
I  got  up,  it  wasi  gone  and  Johnny  was  the 
only  one  that  was  straight  that  morning. 
Everyone  was  sldk  but  Johnny.,  And  I  know 
Johnny  didn't  have  a  wake-up  of  his  own. 
"And  I'm  just)  as  bad.  I  don't  live  from 
day  to  day  or  paycheck  to  paycheck.  I  live 
from  fi.x  to  fix.  Yesterday  morning,,  as  sick 
as  I  was,  Johnny  insisted  that  I  go  with  this 
John.  Johnny  brought  him  up  here  and  I 
turned  the  trick.  I  gave  the  money  to 
Johnny,  but  I  never  saw  any  junk  for  it. 

"I'm  no  different  from  any  of  the  others. 
I'll  beat  somebody  for  their  money  just  as 
fast  as  look  at.  them.  That's  why  I  say 
we're  animals.  One  time  when  I  was  sick 
myself,  a  girl  came  up  here  and  she  had  $30. 
She  said,  'Karen,  can  you  cop?'  I  said  'Yes.' 
I  took  the  money  and  I  never  came  back.  I 
didn't  intend  to  come  back  from  the  very 
beginning.  She  waited  10  hours  for  me, 
and  I  never  came  back." 

"Karen,  have  you  ever  used  a  knife  on 
anybody?"  j 

"No.  But  I  could,  and  I  know  how.  I'm 
capable.  And  I'll  cut  anybody  who  threatens 
me.  Like  I  said,  that's  what  I  mean  about 
being  an  animal.  Three  years  ago  I  couldn't 
have  hurt  a  fly.  But  when  you  don't  care 
about  your  own  life — that  much — then  you 
know  what  you  care  about  someone  else's 
life.  And  when  someone  threatens  the  little 
bit  of  care  that  you  do  have  for  your  own 
life,  then  you  know  what  you're  going  to  do 
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to  them.  If  they're  gonna  hurt  me,  I  could 
kill  somebody  and  it  wouldn't  faze  me.  Just 
like  Freddy — you  know  Freddy — said  he 
ripped  somebody's  stomach  wide  open  and 
when  he  found  out  his  guts  weren't  falling 
out,  he  put  his  hand  in  and  pulled  them  out. 
He  made  sure  that  guy  died.  And  I  could 
do  the  same  thing." 

"Has  Johnny  ever  cut  you?" 
"Yes.  He  went  crazy  behind  bombita. 
He  didn't  cut  me  badly.  I  broke  the  blade 
of  the  knife  off.  But  when  you  cant  get 
stuff  and  you  get  sick,  you  get  desperate. 
Like,  let  me  tell  you  what  you  go  tlu-ough 
sometimes  Just  trying  to  cop.  When  you 
cop,  you  don't  know  whether  you're  going 
to  get  caught  with  that  bag  on  you  or 
wliether  you're  going  to  get  it  home.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  goes  on  in  your  mind. 

"All  right,  let's  say  it  costs  me  $10  to  get 
a  fix-  two  nickel  bags.  OK.  Well,  I  have 
my  $10.  Now,  If  I  can't  locate  a  connection 
around  Needle  Park,  what  I  have  to  do  is  go 
uptown.  Last  night  I  went  up  to  112th 
Street  in  Harlem,  where  the  better  junk  is. 
Once  I'm  there,  I  walk  with  a  knife  opened, 
like  this.  That's  the  way  you  have  to  walk 
up  there.  They  see  a  white  in  Harlem  and 
they're  ready  to  jump  all  over  you.  So  you 
walk. up  there  with  a  knife  out — or  like  Julio 
did  the  other  day.  He  carries  a  .45  right  out 
in  the  open.  OK.  I  have  my  $10.  I  want 
to  get  two  $5  bags.  So  I  go  and  ask  some- 
one, 'Who's  got  the  best  stuff  around  here?' 
'Chico  has.'  OK.  Chico  has.  Then  some- 
one says.  "Emanuel  has.'  So  I  have  to  find 
out  who's  who  and  who  has  the  better  stuff, 
Emanuel  or  Chico. 

"Meanwhile  you're  walking  on  this  street, 
you  know  darn  well  The  Man  [any  cop]  is 
watching  you.  You  know  it.  You  feel  it. 
But  you  don't  care  because  you're  sick.  So 
you're  going  to  take  that  chance  anyway. 
Now,  you  don't  want  to  jeopardize  the  con- 
nection either.  So  all  right,  you're  gonna 
cop  off  Chico.  You  walk  by  Chico  and  say. 
'I  want  two,'  and  keep  walking.  Then  you 
turn  around  and  you  come  back  and  you 
give  him  the  money  and  at  the  same  time 
you  say  you  want  two.  Then  you  come  back 
and  he  gives  you  the  two. 

"Now  if  Chico  decides  to  beat  you,  Chico's 
just  gonna  turn  around  and  walk  away. 
And  you're  dead.  Your  $10  is  gone  with  the 
wind.  Or  maybe  you're  gonna  get  the  stuff 
home  and  find  it's  baking  soda.  The  fellow 
you  met  steered  you  wrong  because  he's 
getting  a  piece  of  it.  This  doesn't  often  hap- 
pen when  it's  not  panic  time. 

"Now,  after  you  cop,  most  of  the  time  you 
have  to  walk  home  because  you  don't  have 
that  much  money  for  a  cab.  Buses  take  too 
long,  and  you're  standing  on  that  corner  with 
stuff  on  you.  So  all  the  time  you're  walking, 
you're  praying  too.  You're  saying  to  your- 
self, 'Is  there  a  narco  [narcotics  detective] 
around  that  knows  my  face  and  is  going  to 
call  me  over  just  for  the  hell  of  it?'  Which 
they  do.  Meanwhile,  you've  got  stuff  on  you, 
and  you're  sick.  You  never  know — you're 
never  relaxed  until  you  feel  the  stuff  in  you, 
and  even  then  you  know  that  within  4  hours 
you've  got  to  get  some  more  money,  and  get 
more  stuff  again.  This  is  gonna  go  on  and 
on.  And  you  know  that  before  you  go  to 
bed  that  night  you  not  only  have  to  have 
your  bedtime  fix  but  you  have  to  have  your 
wake-up.  So  that's  $20  right  there  that  you 
must  have,  you  absolutely  must  have.  And 
you  have  to  cop  before  you  go  to  bed  because 
when  you  wake  up  you  might  be  too  sick  to 
be  able  to  go  out  and  cop." 

"I    IMAGINE    I'VE    BEEN    SORRY    EVERY    DAY    I'VE 
H^  THE    HABIT" 

"Karen,  I  know  you  can  think  up  a  very 
glib  story  and  with  your  acting  ability  deliver 
it  to  a  doctor  and  get  a  prescription.  Can 
you  do  this  with  other  people  as  well?" 

"I  can  do  this  with  anyone.  Anybody  I 
want  to  do  something  for  me.  I  can  make 
them  do  It.    Just  by  talking.    I've  been  able 


to  do  that  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  since  I  first 
told  a  lie  to  my  father.  My  father  was  very 
strict.  I  had  to  think  up  reasons  to  get  out 
of  the  house  to  do  the  things  I  wanted  to  do 
So  that  was  what  I  did.  I  started  on  my  fa- 
ther.  It  worked  on  him.  It  worked  on  my 
mother,  it  worked  on  my  teachers,  and  it 
worked  on  everybody  else.  The  only  thing 
you  really  need  is  a  sincere  approach,  n 
someone  thinks  you're  sincere,  they'll  do 
anything  in  the  world  for  you. 

"If  ever  I  was  going  to  get  a  licking — not  a 
licking,  but  a  punishment,  rather — that  I 
didn't  want.  I  used  to  cry  and  say,  'Gee,  I'm 
sorry.'  They  felt  so  bad  about  my  feeling 
sorry  that  they  wouldn't  do  anything,  i  was 
a  cute  little  girl — until  they  started  telling 
me  what  to  do  and  my  father  started  to  be  a 
tyTant.  My  father  started  to  use  military 
tactics  on  me.  Never  hit  me.  But  he 
messed  my  mind  up.  I  had  to  sit  on  a 
straight-backed  chair  for  3  and  4  hours  at  a 
time  with  my  hands  folded  without  talking. 
Three  years  old.  Or  he  made  me  stand  at 
attention  3  and  4  hours  till  my  back  felt  like 
it  was  breaking.  I  never  cried  to  my  father, 
or  to  my  mother — she  was  an  angel — but  I 
cried  to  my  aimts  and  uncles.  I  got  what  I 
wanted." 

"Karen,  have  you  ever  been  sorry  that  you 
went  on  the  stuff  3  years  ago?" 

"I  Imagine  that  I've  been  sorry  every  day 
that  I've  had  a  habit." 

"Why  don't  you  kick  and  get  clean  and  be 
square?" 

"That's  probably  what  will  happen  even- 
tually." 

"Why  don't  you  do  it  now?  Why  didn't 
you  do  it  a  year  ago?" 

"Johnny  didn't  want  to  do  it  then." 

"All  right  then,  why  don't  you  do  it  now?" 

"I  might.     I  just  might  do  that.    I  don't 

want  to  start  right  into  a  Job.     I  want  to  go 

on   a  vacation  first  somewhere.     I  want  to 

go  to  Puerto  Rico." 

"How  long  ago  did  you  have  your  last 
shot?" 

"Half  hour  ago." 

"Do  you  ever  look  at  a  square  girl  on  the 
street  ♦♦*?•■ 

"And  envy  her?  Yes.  Every  day.  Be- 
cause she  doesn't  know  what  I  know.  I  could 
never  be  a  square  like  that.  I  was  once,  but 
once  I  took  that  first  shot,  that  shattered  the 
whole  bit — because  then  I  knew.  I  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  high.  I  knew  what  it  was 
to  groove  with  junk.  Even  the  first  habit 
that  I  kicked,  which  was  the  worst  that  I 
ever  kicked,  I  kicked  cold  turkey  of  my  own 
volition — and  I  still  went-  back  to  junk. 
Right  in  this  very  hotel.  I  bought  my  first 
fix  right  here.  Why?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I 
found  some  excu.se  or  another  to  do  it.  I'll 
tell  you  right  now.  I  wouldn't  care  if  I  died. 
I  Just  hope  it  isn't  painful,  that's  all." 

"What  do  you  think  is  going  to  become  of 
you  eventually,  Karen?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'll  probably  die— early. 
It  won't  be  from  Junk,  but  it'll  be  from  some- 
thing connected  with  junk.  Hepatitis  or 
something.  I  don't  care  anymore.  I  really 
don't.  Because  there's  nothing  for  me.  I 
don't  have  any  reason  to  quit  using." 

"Isn't  it  enough  of  a  reason  that  you 
wouldn't  be  living  the  kind  of  life  you  live 
now?" 

"That  means  nothing  to  me.  I  don't  give 
a  good  damn." 

The  conversation  with  John  was  recorded 
in  the  same  hotel  room  his  brother  Bro  had 
entered  so  effortlessly  with  a  celluloid  card. 
John  had  just  injected  a  bombita,  and  began 
to  talk  long  and  easily  about  his  addiction, 
his  career  as  a  pusher  and  his  relationship 
with  Karen. 

"Johnny,  how  old  were  you  the  first  time 
you  used  any  drugs?" 

"About  13.  I  smoked  some  pot  (mari- 
huana) .  And  I've  seen  drugs  practically  all 
my  life.  My  brother  was  already  hooked,  not 
Just  starting  but  already  hooked,  at  13  when 
he  was  still  going  to  school.    I  was  going  with 
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this  girl,  and  like  I  used  to  walk  the  straight 
and  narrow  line.  And  then  I  think  I  had  an 
argument  with  her,  and  instead  of  going 
drinking  to  get  drunk,  I  went  and  bought  a 
stick  of  pot.  I  was  started.  Ever  since  then, 
boy,  I've  been  going  real  strong." 

"How  did  you  meet  Karen?" 

"My  brother  and  his  girl  were  living  in 
Karen's  apartment.  And  one  day  I  went  to 
visit  them  and  my  brother  brought  me  into 
the  bedroom  and  says,  "Karen,  this  is  Johnnj. 
the  brother  I  was  telling  you  about.'  And 
like  the  first  words  out  of  her  mouth  made 
me  turn  like  blood  red.  She  said,  'Oh,  yeah, 
but  he's  cuter  than  what  you  said  he  was.' 

"Now  I  wasn't  used  to  talk  like  that,  be- 
cause I'd  been  away  at  jail  for  3  years  and 
hadn't  so  much  as  kissed  a  girl.  And  I've 
always  been  kind  of  shy  of  girls  when  I  first 
meet  them.  Usually  when  I  first  meet  people 
I'm  quiet.  I  sit  and  find  out  what  kind  of 
people  they  are  before  I  even  commit  myself. 
So  like  right  away  when  I  blushed  she 
thought  It  was  cute.  She  started  teasing  me. 
So  we  got  along  right  away 

"I  wanted  to  get  high.  So  I  told  my 
brother,  I  says,  'I  want  to  get  high.'  So  he 
says  no.  Now.  Karen's  listening  to  this — like 
she  was  death  on  drugs.  She  was  death. 
Karen  says,  'No,  don't  give  him  any.'  So  I 
said,  'The  hell  with  you.  I  got  money,  I  know 
where  to  score.  I'll  see  you  later.'  So  I 
started  going  out  the  door  and  my  brother 
said,  'Look,  Karen,  one  of  my  other  brothers 
went  with  somebody  else  to  get  high  and 
they  left  him,  and  he  died.  I  don't  want  It 
to  happen  to  Johnny.'  So  after  she  thought 
about  It,  she  said,  'All  right.' 

"So  I  got  high.  I  got  high  and  then  I  left 
and  when  I  was  leaving  I  turned  around  to 
Karen  and  I  told  her,  'Karen,  I  like  you. 
You're  real  people.'  Because,  like,  every 
hooker  I've  ever  met  •  •  •  I'd  never  made  it 
with  a  hooker  before.  Like,  when  you  walk 
into  the  house  and  they  first  meet  you,  they 
start  talking  hundred -dollar  bills,  five-hun- 
dred-dollar bills.  I  don't  know,  they're  phon- 
ies. And  she  was  regular  people — like,  for 
real. 

"And  the  second  day  I  ccme  downtown 
from  the  Bronx  and  I  walk  into  this  restau- 
rant and  they  were  sitting  In  the  back.  She 
had  black  slacks  on  and  a  black  jacket  and  a 
black  scarf.  And  I  hadn't  seen  here  before 
with  any  makeup  on.  It  was  raining  out  and 
I  had  an  umbrella  in  my  hand  and  I  looked 
at  my  brother  and  I  says,  'You  told  me  she 
was  pretty.'  And  like  I  could  see  that  she 
was  starting  to  get  insulted,  probably  think- 
ing like  I  was  going  to  say  she  was  ugly.  But 
then  I  said,  "She's  not  pretty,  she's  beauti- 
ful.' And  she  didn't  know  how  to  act  behind 
that. 

"And  neither  did  I  after  I  said  It.  I  was 
hung  up  for  words.  I  started  to  turn  red 
again.  We  went  out  and  started  running 
through  the  rain.  We  wound  up  in  a  drug- 
store and  there  was  an  iron  Karen  liked,  a 
clothes  iron,  and  they  wanted  $7  for  it.  So 
my  brother  said,  "Karen,  for  a  couple  more 
dollars  you  could  get  a  big  steam  iron.'  She 
says,  "Yeah,  but  it's  nice,  I  want  it.'  And 
like,  I  like  that,  too.  She  says,  'This  is  nice. 
I  like  it.  I  want  it.  I'm  going  to  get  it.' 
So,  I  like  that.  I  went  for  the  way  she  came 
on  With  it.  So  it  stuck  in  my  mind.  I  like 
people  that  if  they  want  something,  they'll 
get  it.  I'm  like  that  myself.  If  I  can't  buy 
it,  I'll  steal  it.  If  I  can't  steal  it,  I'll  get  it 
some  way.    Anyway,  she  bought  the  iron. 

"So  the  next  night  I  went  over  and  my 
brother  and  his  girl  left  and  now  my  hand 
accidentally  bumped  against  Karen's  arm  and 
her  skin  was  so  smooth,  like  I  was  fascinated 
by  It.  It  was  like  silk.  And  then  all  these 
other  people  came  over  and  Karen  says. 
'Everjbody  has  to  go,  I'm  going  to  sleep.' 
So  I  started  to  put  my  coat  on.  I  figured 
she  meant  me  too,  and  I  was  on  parole 
anyway,  i  had  to  be  home  at  certain  times. 
And  my  brother  says,  "Take  your  coat  off. 


Karen  says  she  v/ants  you  to  stay.'  And 
I  says  to  my  brother,  'I'm  on  parole.  And 
if  the  parole  officer  comes  over  to  the  house, 
it's  going  to  be  all  over.'  So  anyway,  all  he 
had  to  do  was  say  it  one  more  time.  "Karen 
wants  you  to  stay.'  That  was  it.  I  took  my 
coat  off.  Ever  since  then,  we've  been  to- 
gether." 

"she  USED  TO  HAVE  MY  FIX  READY, 
LIKE    BREAKFAST    IN    BED" 

"She  wasn't  using  drugs  then?" 

""No.  And  she  was  some  beautiful  girl. 
We  used  to  go  out  for  a  walk  and  people 
used  to  look  at  her — twice.  Boy,  she  was  a 
doll.  And  then  once  we  were  in  the  bedroom, 
and  we  were  lying  down  talking.  And  out 
of  nowhere  she  says,  'Johnny,  I'm  on  stuff.' 
I  looked  at  her  and  says,  "What  do  you  mean, 
you're  on  stuff?'  She  says,  'I've  been  using 
behind  your  back  the  past  6  months.'  I  don't 
know  how  I  felt.  But  I  felt  so  empty.  Like, 
I  wanted  to  get  up  and  bash  her  brains 
against  the  wall.  And  then  I  felt  sorry  for 
her. 

"She's  been  using  stuff  ever  since  then. 
But  even  before  she  was  using,  she  had  this 
problem  with  her  own  mind — not  sure 
whether  she  wanted  to  go  with  girls  or  with 
boys.  So,  like  she  was  very  unsure  of  herself, 
very  insecure.  And  I  started  going  with  her 
and  eventually,  as  the  time  went  on,  she 
found  out,  like,  she  wasn't  gay.  And  like 
she  was  always  afraid,  and  then,  I  don't 
know,  as  time  went  on,  she  realized  like  she 
loved  me.  Like  It  was  me  and  only  me — first, 
last,  and  always.  Since  then  like  everything 
was  like  real  sweet. 

"So  anyway,  she  was  hooking  when  I  met 
her.  So  1  didn't  go  for  that  at  all,  because 
I  had  never  made  it  with  a  hooker  before. 
So  one  night  she  had  a  date  and  she  told 
me  to  come  back  later,  in  an  hoiu-  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  came  back  later,  I  rang 
the  bell  and  walked  through  the  front  door 
and  was  going  to  the  apartment,  and  the  door 
opened  and  she  had  the  chain  on  it  and  she 
stuck  her  hand  out.  And  I  stopped  dead 
right  in  the  hallway.  I  don't  know  If  I 
wanted  to  cry,  run,  kick  the  door  in.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  I  was  so  hurt. 

"Ever  since  that  time,  every  time  she'd  go 
out  with  a  trick,  I'd  get  an  attitude.  Or.  if 
the  trick  would  come  over,  I'd  just  be  sulky, 
nasty  with  the  trick.  Even  today  I  don't  like 
her  hustling.  I'd  rather  have  her  stay  home 
and  I  got  to  go  out  and  steal.  I  don't  think 
you  or  anybody  else  can  understand  the  way 
i  felt  standing  in  the  hallway — like,  the  only 
person  I  really  loved  in  there  with  someone 
else.  And,  like  stopping  me  from  coming 
in.  Even  today  when  we  get  to  talking,  like, 
that  always  comes  up.  I  never  liked  her  to 
hook.  Like  a  lot  of  times  I  tell  her,  'Don't 
go  out.     Stop  hooking,  get  a  job.' 

"She's  very  timid  in  a  lot  of  ways.  She 
has  to  have  me  to  lean  on.  With  little  prob- 
lems she'd  come  to  me.  She'd  cry  in  her 
sleep.  She'd  wake  up  crying.  If  somebody 
would  v,'ake  her  up  too  hard,  she'd  cry.  It's 
hard  to  explain.  I  just  never  liked  her  to 
hook.  She  used  to  make  like  at  least  $1,500 
a  week,  maybe  more.  Even  with  that  money 
coming  in — and  most  of  it  going  on  clothes 
and  me,  nothing  but  the  best  she  used  to 
get  me — and  even  with  that,  I  would  have 
rather  give  that  up  than  have  her  go  out 
with  other  guys.  Even  today,  like  she's  got 
two  habits  to  support. 

"I  don't  do  anything.  I  don't  contribute 
anything.  Except  another  problem,  another 
habit  to  support.  And  my  love  for  her,  that's 
all." 

"Johnny,  do  you  and  Karen  ever  fight?" 

"Do  we  fight?  Boy.  Like  yesterday  she 
woke  up  real  sick.  She  had  given  somebody 
$25.  She  wanted  to  surprise  me  by  coming 
home  with  the  stuff  instead  of  coming  home 
and  giving  me  the  money  and  having  me  go 
out  and  get  it.  She  wanted  to  surprise  me 
by  waking  me  up  and  saying,  'Here,  Johnny,' 


and  I  could  just  get  off  In  bed.  That's  what 
she  used  to  do — wake  me  up  and  have  my 
fix  ready,  like  breakfast  In  bed. 

"Well,  she  gave  the  guy  $25.  He  went  up- 
town. This  was  9  o'clock  in  th<;  morning. 
At  9  at  night  we  finally  find  out  where  he 
lives  and  we  go  up  there  and  he  says,  'Look, 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  but  I  got  beat.' 
Now  that's  12  hours  we're  waiting  for  him. 
He  could  have  called  and  we  could  have  went 
out  and  got  some  money.  We  didn't  get 
straight  until  about  3  o'clock  this  morning. 
And  my  last  shot  before  that  was  close  to 
maybe  18,  20  hours,  something  like  that. 
It  was  a  long  time. 

""When  she  woke  up,  she  was  very  sick. 
She  had  a  bombita  and  a  S3  bag.  And  she 
started  putting  It  on  the  cooker.  I  told 
her,  'Leave  half  of  It  In  the  cooker  for  me." 
Now,  we'd  be  lucky  if  two  $3  bags  would 
straighten  either  one  of  us  out — the  way 
stuff  Is  out  there  now — never  mind  one,  never 
mind  half  of  one.  She  looked  at  me  like  I 
was  crazy. 

"She  said,  "Johnny,  it's  only  a  $3  bag.'  I 
says,  'I  know  what  it  is,  leave  half  of  it  for 
me.'  She  says,  'Johnny,' — she  started  cry- 
ing— 'Johnny,  I'm  sick.  Please  let  me  do  It 
and  I'll  go  out  and  get  some  money,  fast. 
I'll  turn  a  trick  or  something.  I  can  get 
money  faster  If  I'm  straight,'  which  is  true. 
I  would  probably  have  got  straight  In  an 
hour. 

"But  I  was  like  cold-blooded.  I  told  her, 
'I  don't  want  to  hear  no  stories.  Leave  half 
in  the  cooker,  or  I'm  going  to  take  it  all.' 

""It's  not  like  me  to  do  something  like 
that.  That's  just  vengeance,  some  kind  of 
vengeance.  I'm  very  spiteful.  Like  if  I 
have  an  argument  with  somebody  and  they 
bite  me  on  my  big  toe,  you  know  eventually 
I'm  going  to  get  to  their  big  toe  and  bit* 
it  back.  I  don't  like  myself  like  that.  It 
scares  me.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  even  bother 
me  with  someone  else.  But  with  her,  who's 
supposed  to  mean  so  much  to  me,  that  I 
could  do  something  like  that  and  threaten  to 
take  the  whole  thing,  knowing  that  neither 
one  of  us  are  going  to  get  straight,  maybe 
just  get  the  edges  taken  off.  •  *  *  If  I'm 
going  to  keep  that  up,  she  can  get  somebody 
a  whole  lot  better  than  me. 

""Last  night  we  had  an  argument  and  she 
got  scared  and  started  running  up  these 
stairs.  And  her  being  afraid  of  me  like  that, 
that  got  me  mad.  She  ran  up  to  the  sixth 
floor — as  sick  as  she  was — and  ran  into  a 
bathroom  and  locked  the  door  and  tried  to 
hide  from  me.  You  do  something  like  that 
with  an  animal.  You  hide  from  an  animal. 
She  wouldn't  open  the  door,  I  threatened 
to  kick  the  panel  out  and  she  finally  opened 
it.  And  she  was  In  the  shower  stall, 
crouched  down  like  a  real  refugee.  You  see 
them  picture  posters  of  refugees  crouched 
down,  and  the  fear  that  she  had  on  her 
face,  and  the  shaking.  She  was  actually, 
really  shaking.  Afterwards,  she  couldn't 
hold  the  cooker  steady.  I  tell  you,  I'll  leave 
her  for  good  before  I  keep  putting  her 
through  that.  I  don't  want  her  to  be 
afraid. 

"When  you  were  pushing.  Johnny,  what's 
the  largest  amount  you  ever  bought— to  put 
into  bags  and  resell? 

"Three  pieces,  three  ounces. 

"How  many  bags  will  that  make? 
"■"That  depends  how  many  times  you  cut 
it.  Some  connections  used  to  cut  it  4  to 
1,  maybe  5  to  1.  But  I  only  cut  mine  S'j 
times.  That  way  it  would  be  very  strong. 
And  I  put  the  rest  of  the  connections 
In  my  neighborhood  out  of  business. 

""I  used  to  get  very  good  stuff.  I  went  up 
to  this  guy's  house  and  he  cut  it  for  me. 
You  stretch  a  nylon  stocking  over  a  wire 
hanger,  put  the  stuff  on  it  and  run  over  it 
with  a  spoon.  And  it  flows  through  the 
nylon  and  gets  fluffed  up.  And  after  that 
you  cut  it  with  quinine  and  milk  sugar.    And 
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after  It's  mixed  you  have  these  stamp-col-  " 
lectors'  bags,  little  glassine  envelopes,  and  "^ 
you  have  these  ttaby  measuring  spoons,  like  , 
a  mother  uses  with  her  kids.    You  put  the 
stuff  In  one  of  tlhe  small  spoons  and  run  a  ] 
razor  over  the  tjop  to  flatten  It  out.     Then  •= 
you  put  it  into  tihe  bag,  wrap  It  up,  put  tape 
on  it  and  you'vjs  got  yourself  a  bag.     And 
then  you  go  out  and  sell  It." 

"How  much  does  your  habit  cost  you  a 
day?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  when  people  tell  you,  like 
they're  using  S55  a  day,  they  can't  tell  you 
that.  Tlaey  doa't  really  know  how  much 
heroin  they're  uping.  Like  I  mighc  find  old 
Joe  Schmo  todry  and  buy  three  bags  from 
him  and  find  tiat  ofte  bag  straightens  me 
out.  Now,  OK,  so  I'll  time  my  shots  and 
get  away  with  $15  today.  Tomorrow  I  can't 
find  Joe  Schmo  so  I  go  find  Larry  the  Jerk, 
and  I  buy  thiee  off  him  and  one  don't 
straighten  me  out,  and  maybe  three  v/on't 
straighten  me  out.  So,  actually  how  much 
you  use  dependp  on  the  quality  of  the  stuff. 

"Like  rii;ht  njow^  the  stuff  is  so  weak  that 
to  find  someboay  on  the  streets  that  you  can 
really  say  has  a  real  bad  habit  would  be  doing 
something.  I  mean,  it's  not  like  it  used  to  be. 
I've  seen  guysTcome  into  jail  and,  like  the 
expression  goeS,  they  kicked  their  habit  on 
the  elevator.  In  2  or  3  days  they're  eating, 
sleeping,  doing  pushups. 

"So  it  depenqls  on  the  quality.  I  can't  .-ay 
I  use  this  much  or  that  much.  I  used  lo 
use  a  lot.  E^ien  today,  if  I  have  10  bags 
in  the  morning,  I  won't  have  anything  left 
that  night,  orfmaybe  not  even  that  after- 
noon. I  Just  jcan't  hold  oh  to  stuff  with- 
out shooting  it.  I  won't  actually  get  gresdy 
and  shoot  it  al^  at  once  but  like,  whenever  it 
enters  my  mind  to  get  off,  I  Just  get  off.  I 
can't  hold  on  tb  it." 

"Johnny,  wien  you  go  to  a  hospital  or  to 
jail  and  you  ret  clean,  why  do  you  always 
go  back  on  difugs?" 

"Well,  the  Ibngest  I  ever  stayed  clean  on 
une  street  on  my  own  was  when  one  of  my 
older  brotherg  died  of  an  overdose.  I  didn't 
want  to  use  Idrugs.  I  think  it  was  like  2 
weeks,  3  vveekte.  I  thought  I  would  really  do 
it — stay  clean— because  of  my  brother.  And 
then,  one  day  I  was  with  one  of  my  other 
brothers  and  [  saw  this  kid  I  knew  standing 
on  the  corne-.  He  was  sick.  I  was  doing 
good,  staying  dressed  nice,  leading  a  good 
life.  I  was  happy.  He  was  sick.  So  I  said 
to  him,  'Whai;  are  you  shooting,  what's  your 
fix?'  And  he  pays, 'Two  bags.'  So  I  gave  him 
$6.  And  I  krtow  where  he's  going  and  what 
he's  going  to  ido,  and  I  know  the  feeling  he's 
going  to  get. 

"It  must  h4ve  hit  my  mind  all  the  way  in 
the  back.  I  ijooked  at  my  brother.  He  knew 
what  was  onimy  mind  and  he  like  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  like  to  say,  "I  don't  care."  So 
I  said  to  th^  kid.  'Look,  here's  another  $6. 
Get  two  morie.'  So  we  got  up  to  the  bath- 
room in  some  hotel  and  the  kid  got  off  first 
because  he  was  sick,  and  my  brother  got  off, 
and  then  I  d^ew  up  the  stuff  and  I  Just  kept 
sitting  arounjd  with  it  in  my  hand.  And  I 
kept  thinking  about  my  dead  brother.  And 
I  didn't  w3Hit  to  use,  because  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him|.  Then  I  says  to  myself,  only  it 
was  like  to  him.  'I  hope  you'll  understand. 
You  know  What  it's  like.'  And  I  got  off. 
After  almost|  squirting  it  on  the  floor  for 
maybe  four  qr  five  times.  But  finally  I  shot 
it.    And  ever  since  then  *   *   •." 

"What  do  Jou  think  of  junkies  in  general, 
Johnny?"       1 

"Well.  I  wouldn't  put  my  money  in  another 
Jxmkie's  hand  unless  I  really,  really  trusted 
him.  I've  been  beat  by  my  own  brother,  and 
If  my  broth€|r's  going  to  run  around  and 
beat  me.  who  can  I  triist?  I  can't  trust  no- 
body out  theite.  Even  Karen  has  gotten  off 
behind  my  bpck.  Like  all  the  times  I've 
stayed  16,  17,  18  hours  without  a  fix  and  she 
disappeared  someplace,  and  I  know  she's  not 


going  to  go  that  long  without  a  fix.  She 
can  tell  me  anything  she  wants,  out  I  know 
Karen.  And  she'll  come  back  and  tell  me 
she  hasn't  gotten  off,  but  she's  high.  A  cou- 
ple of  times  she's  been  gone  all  day  and  all 
night  and  I  didn't  see  her  until  the  next  day 
and,  if  I  didn't  do  anything,  I'd  be  sick  when 
she  came  back.  But  when  she  came  back, 
she'd  have  a  bag  of  stuff  to  get  me  straight 
and  I'd  get  off  first  before  I  even  started  ar- 
guing with  her.  And  then  I'd  be  happy  I  was 
straight  and  I'd  only  give  her  like  half  an 
argument. 

"You  can't  trust  junkies.  But  after  using 
drugs  for  so  long,  they're,  like,  my  people. 
That's  what  I  call  them,  my  people.  I  can't 
get  along  with  square  people.  If  I'm  walking 
in  the  streets,  anywhere,  I  walk  pretty  fast 
and,  if  somebody's  in  front  of  me,  I  get  very, 
vei-y  aggravated  with  them.  I'll  shoot  around 
them  and  I  might  say  something  under  my 
breath  or  I  might  say,  'Move  it  the  hell  out 
of  the  way.*  I  don't  like  people.  Maybe  if 
I  got  back  off  drugs  and  got  a  job,  I  might 
try  to  force  It  from  myself.  Maybe  in  a  week 
or  two  it'll  just  come  back." 

"What  do  you  think  is  going  to  become  of 
you,  Johnny?" 

"I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen. 
But  I've  had  it  with  drugs.  I'm  going  to 
stop.  I've  had  enough  of  it.  If  I  want  to  go 
back  to  it  10  years  from  now,  it  will  still  be 
out  there.  I  can  always  get  it.  And  if  I 
can't  make  the  square  life,  if  I  find  it  too 
rough — w^hich  I  doubt — the  stuff  will  always 
be  on  the  corners,  the  connections  will  al- 
ways be  there.  It's  been  there  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  it'll  be  there  for  another  hun- 
dred years." 

"Well.  Johnny,  what  is  it  that  keeps  you 
around  Needle  Park?" 

"Nothing,  I  ju£t  don't  have  any  place  else 
to  go.  That's  the  whole  thing  In  a  nutshell. 
I  could  go  to  my  parents  upstate.  Like,  Mon- 
day I'm  going  home.  I  want  to  clean  up.  I 
want  to  get  a  Job.  I  want  to  be  square  again. 
I'm  tired  of  this  life.  I've  had  it.  I'm  ready 
to  stop.  And  I'm  ready  to  take  on  respon- 
sibilities of  all  kinds  that  I  should  be  able 
to — as  a  man.  Instead  of  using  escapes,  all 
kinds  of  escapes." 

"How  long  has  it  been,  Johnny,  since 
you've  had  a  fix?" 

"Two  or  three  hours." 

"How  long  do  you  thnik  it  will  be  before 
you  get  off  again?" 

"Maybe  "right  after  I  leave  here." 

"Weil,  then,  why  do  you  say  that  you've 
had  it  with  drugs?" 

"Well,  after  Monday,  anyway." 


I  Told  Them  Not  To  Go  Home 
The  world's  largest,  oldest,  most  prestigious 
center  for  treating  drug  addicts  sits  atop  a 
liill  near  Lexington  on  a  thousand  acres  of 
Kentucky's  bluegrass  meadowland.  It  opened 
30  years  ago  as  the  U.S.  Narcotics  Farm,  but 
when  addicts  started  writing  in  to  order 
narcotics,  the  name  was  hastily  changed  to 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital.  It 
has  been  an  off-and-on  home  for  countless 
addicts,  who  refer  to  it  simply  as  "K.Y." 
Until  recently,  when  a  few  big  cities  started 
putting  aside  hospital  beds  for  addicts,  Lex- 
ington and  a  smaller  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  were  just  about 
the  only  spots  In  the  United  States  where 
a  Junkie  could  hole  up,  get  off  heroin,  catch 
his  breath  and  have  a  crack  at  permanently 
overcoming  his  addiction. 

The  scores  of  addict  treatment  centers  that 
spread  across  the  country — there  are  40  In 
New  York  City  alone — range  from  the  well- 
known,  multichaptered  Synamon  (Life,  Mar. 
9,  1962)  to  the  offices  of  a  few  Individual 
physicians  with  an  honest  sympathy  for 
addicts.  But  Lexington  still  bears  the  brunt 
of  addiction  treatment,  taking  in  1,900  vol- 
untary patients  and  432  Federal  prisoners 
last  year  (at  any  one  time,  prisoners,  who 
stay  longer,  outnumber  voluntaries) . 


Anyone  who  has  never  been  a  voluntary 
patient  before  and  uses  any  drug  included 
In  a  long — but  outdated — list  set  by  Federal 
law  may  get  In  simply  by  showing  up  at  the 
main  gate.  Former  voluntary  patients  who 
seek  readmlttance  must  file  an  application. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  more  hazardous 
addicting  drugs,  like  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines, are  excluded  from  the  list,  and 
users  of  them  are  admitted  only  if  they  also 
use  a  listed  drug.  While  a  once-in-a-while 
marihuana  smoker  can  get  it,  a  dangerously 
addicted  barbiturate  user  Is  turned  away. 

Checking  into  Lexington,  an  addict  finds 
himself  swept  up  by  a  system  designed  to 
take  him  off  drugs  and  keep  him  off.  Get- 
ting him  off  is  not  much  of  a  problem.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  price  of  heroin  on  the 
street,  few  addicts  today  can  afford  enough 
to  give  them  a  severe  habit.  When  they  kick 
the  habit,  even  without  assisting  medica- 
tion, they  ordinarily  experience  Intense  nerv- 
ousness, riuiny  nose,  goose  flesh,  diarrtiea, 
mild  stomach  cramps — symptoms  familiar  to 
anyone  who  has  fought  oft"  a  bad  case  of  flu. 
To  relieve  discomfort  during  the  first  few 
days  of  withdrawal,  heroin  addicts  get  a  peri- 
odic swallow  of  methadone,  a  synthetic  nar- 
cotic. Barbiturate  addicts  get  pentobarbital. 
After  a  few  days,  the  addict's  body  has  lost 
its  dependence  on  heroin  and  needs  not  drugs 
but  rest  and  food. 

The  real  battle  at  K.Y.  is  not  with  the 
addict's  body  but  with  his  mind.  He  must 
be  weaned  from  his  emotional  craving  for 
drugs.  Once  off  drugs,  he  Is  moved  to  "orien- 
tation," where  for  3  weeks  he  is  tested  and 
talked  to  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  so- 
cial workers,  and  job  trainers.  Finally,  as- 
signed a  room  in  "population,"  he  finds  him- 
self with  a  30-hour-a-week  job  or  a  school 
program  teaching  him  to  be  almost  anything 
from  a  printer  or  pants  presser  to  a  dental 
assistant. 

From  here  on  In,  Lexington  stops  looking 
like  a  hospital.  The  staple  medicine  is  other 
people.  The  addict  is  forced  to  cope  with 
the  staff  and  other  patients,  and  now  he  has 
no  drugs  to  help  him  escape — as  he  always 
has  before — the  problem  of  dealing  with  oth- 
er people  and  with  himself.  Group  therapy 
sessions  help  him  along  and,  if  he  needs  It, 
he  may  get  individual  therapy  from  one  of 
the  hospital's  14  staff  psychiatrists. 
"  Treatment  does  not  always  go  so  smoothly. 
Most  patients  are  big-city  heroin  addicts 
who,  though  they  come  voluntarily  to  the 
hospital,  may  not  be  really  sure  they  want 
to  make  the  break.  Sometimes  they  tjy  to 
smuggle  drugs  in  with  them.  They  show  a 
resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  picked  up  in 
years  of  street  Hying.  Addicts  have  hidden 
heroin  undeii^TIielr  toenails,  taped  to  the 
bottom  of  their  feet,  stuffed  behind  dental 
plates,  sprinkled  through  their  hair.  To 
inject  drugs  smuggled  into  the  hospital, 
patients  have  fashioned  syringes  from  plas- 
tic bottles  and  needles  from  ballpoint  pens. 
Some  years  ago,  the  entire  hospital  system 
appeared  outsmarted  when  patients  sud- 
denly started  showing  up  high  on  heroin. 
Security  men  sitting  in  the  admitting  rooms 
could  not  detect  the  flaw,  and  the  heroin 
kept  coming  In.  Finally  a  helpful  addict 
sent  a  hospital  official  a  copy  of  a  leaflet  he 
had  bought  on  a  Harlem  street  corner  for  $!• 
It  was  titled  "How  To  Smuggle  Drugs  into 
Lexington":  simply,  go  in  with  a  couple  of 
b?gs  of  heroin  In  your  hand,  ask  for  a  pap«r 
tov/el  to  wipe  your  nose,  crumple  the  bags 
into  the  towel' and  hold  on  to  it— nobody 
will  suspect  the  towel  because  a  hospital 
official  gave  It  to  you  in  the  first  place.  And 
it  worked. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Glaser,  the  psychiatrist 
who  appears  on  the  preceding  pages,  con- 
sidered the  two  young  sisters  to  be  among 
his  most  hopeful  patients.  "You  talk  to 
those  girls,"  he  said,  before  they  had  returned 
to  New  York,  "and  your  heart  goes  out  to 
them.     They're  Ingenuous,  not  at  all  hard- 
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ened  Both  girls  break  a  lot  of  rules,  but 
vou  bate  to  punish  them  because  they're  so 
childish  and  they  break  them  so  Innocently, 
one  day  they  don't  go  to  work  and  you  tell 
them  they  have  to,  and  they  ask  Innocently, 
.^hy''  They're  so  childish  that  someone 
suggested  that  when  they  do  something 
wrong,  we  ought  to  just  spank  them.  If  I 
were  in  New  York  and  could  see  these  girls 
as  outpatients  I  think  I  could  help  them." 

When  they  did  get  back  to  New  York,  the 
younger  sister  moved  in  with  her  mother  and 
the  older  one  went  back  with  a  60-year-old 
bookie  who  had  kept  her  before  she  went  to 
Lexington.  They  live  only  a  few  blocks  from 
a  corner— 96th  Street  and  Broadway— popu- 
lar with  junkies  and  pushers.  "I  try  to  stay 
out  of  the  neighborhood,"  the  older  sister 
said,  looking  up  toward  the  drug-Infested 
corner,  "but  It's  tough.  The  other  Junkies 
ride  you  when  you're  off  stuff.  I  guess  they 
want  to  get  you  back  on  so  they  won't  feel 
put  down  by  you.  I  really  want  to  stop  drugs. 
At  K.Y.  I  saw  these  junkies  with  scars  and 
abscesses  and  all  that.  That's  not  for  me.  I 
want  to  stop."  But  a  week  after  leaving 
Lexington,  she  was  back  on  drugs — and  so 
was  her  sister. 

Doctors  at  Lexington,  though  disappointed, 
were  hardly  surprised.  Very  few  Lexington 
patients— probably  less  than  10  percent — stay 
off  drugs  when  they  get  home.  Dr.  Glaser 
and  the  other  doctors  would  seem  to  have 
ample  reason  for  feeling  that  they  are  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle.  But  they  do  not.  They 
are  bolstered  by  one  intriguing  and  extraor- 
dinary fact:  nearly  half  the  country's  addicts 
are  in  their  twenties,  and  only  11  percent  are 
over  40.  What  happens  to  an  addict  when  he 
begins  to  age?  Evidently,  as  he  grows  older, 
he  also  grows  up.  He  matures.  His  com- 
pulsion to  avoid  the  desperate,  degraded  life 
of  addiction  overpowers  his  compulsion  to 
use  drugs. 

Many  psychiatrists  believe  that  the  matur- 
ing process  can  be  hastened  by  hospital  ther- 
apy, that  as  the  addict  experiences  drug- 
free  life  in  a  hospital — or  perhaps  even  in  a 
Jail— a  layer  of  maturity  is  laid  down  within 
him.  Ench  time  his  addiction  Is  arrested 
for  a  few  more  weeks  or  months,  the  layer 
thickens.  Finally,  he  outgrows  his  Infantile 
need  for  the  solace  of  drugs  and  gives  them 
up.  This  theory,  combined  with  the  obvi- 
ous humanitarian  necessity  of  providing 
some  kind  of  hospital  treatment  to  addicts, 
is  what  refutes  Lexington's  high  relapse  rate 
—and  keeps  its  doctors  plugging. 


Realities   We    Must    Face — But    Won't 
(By  James  Mills) 

If  you  smoke  a  pack  a  day,  drink  too  much, 
weigh  more  than  you  should,  or  have  a  bad 
cold— your  system  is  taking  a  bigger  beating 
than  it  would  from  heroin.  Even  a  long- 
time, hard-core  heroin  addict,  if  he  stops 
using  the  drug  (either  voluntarily  or  because 
he  is  in  a  Jail  or  hospital) ,  loses  all  physical 
need  for  it  within  3  to  5  days — less  time  than 
it  takes  to  shake  off  a  common  cold.  Aft«r 
that  time,  his  body  is  clinically  unaware  that 
It  has  ever  had  a  shot.  Though  the  addict 
may  be  In  miserable  condition — emaciated, 
covered  with  abscesses,  weak  with  hepatitis — 
his  aflJlctions  are  not  caused  by  heroin  Itself 
but  by  unsterlle  needles,  by  Impurities  in  the 
heroin  he  has  used,  and  by  general  neglect  of 
his  health.  If  he  remains  in  the  hospital  for 
months  of  treatment  and  general  drug-free 
routine  he  emerges  strong  and  healthy,  com- 
pletely cured  of  his  physical  addiction. 

Why  then  Is  there  so  much  concern  over 
addiction?  Obviously,  because  It  destroys 
the  life  of  anyone  who  becomes  ensnared  by 
drugs,  and  turns  each  day's  struggle  to  maln- 
toln  his  habit  Into  a  degrading  hell.  Fur- 
thermore, drug  addiction  Is  an  emotional 
problem,  and  no  matter  how  often  or  how 
painstakingly  the  addict  Is  physically  re- 
liabllitated,  his  emotional  problems  have  not 


necessarily  been  touched.  As  soon  as  he  is 
on  his  own  he  will  almost  certainly  go  look- 
ing for  another  shot.  Within  a  few  weeks  he 
will  be  physically  addicted  again,  sick  again, 
desperate  again. 

Why  does  the  cycle  begin?  The  addict,  ae 
a  result  of  his  own  deep-seated  Insecurities, 
feels  that  he  has  been  thrown  Into  life's 
conflicts  without  armor  and  weapons  every- 
body else  has.  Heroin  allows  him  to  escape 
this  uneven  battle.  It  deadens  his  desire 
for  wealth,  strength,  success,  sex — even  for 
food.  With  heroin,  he  needs  nothing  more. 
The  satisfactions  sought  so  relentlessly  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  addict  can  have — 
temporarily — with  a  $5  deck  of  heroin.  So 
he  takes  a  shot. 

But  In  exchange  for  these  brief  periods 
of  artificial  bliss,  he  suffers  everything  else. 
Whenever  the  addict  comes  out  of  a  high — 
and  he  cannot  stay  euphoric  Indefinitely — 
he  faces  the  agonizing  truth  that  family, 
home,  friends,  and  Job  are  gone,  his  clothes 
are  dirty,  his  neglected  body  is  filthy  and 
sick.  Shame  overwelms  him — and  at  that 
moment  he  wants  desperately  to  stay  off 
drugs.  But  heroin  can  handle  shame,  too. 
So  he  takes  another  shot. 

the  reasons  for  not  legalizing  drugs  for 
addicts 
Many  who  argue  that  the  addict's  prob- 
lems are  created  not  by  drugs,  but  by  the 
attempts  to  deprive  him  of  them,  go  on  to 
claim  that  If  every  addict  could  get  drugs 
without  resorting  to  crime,  he  might 
straighten  up,  take  the  time  to  sterilize 
needles,  eat  occasionally,  maybe  even  work. 
Tlie  best  answer  to  this  argument  Is  to 
take  a  backward  look;  until  50  years  ago, 
narcotics  were  completely  legal  in  the  United 
States.  Opium  in  Its  various  derivatives — 
today  they  Include  heroin,  morphine,  Dllau- 
dld,  and  codeine — were  basic  Ingredients  In 
countless  patent  medicines.  Many  doctors 
and  pharmacists  handled  narcotic  drugs  with 
the  cure-all  enthusiasm  of  an  Army  corF>s- 
man  passing  out  aspirin.  At  the  turn  of  this 
century  one  In  every  400  Americans  was  ad- 
dicted to  opium  In  one  form  or  another. 
Many  of  them  were  unwittingly  hooked  on 
such  accepted  household  nostrums  as  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  Dr.  Cole's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

Then,  In  1914.  Congress  passed  the  Harri- 
son Narcotics  Act.  forbidding  anyone  but 
licensed  doctors  to  prescribe  cocaine  or 
opiates  and  then  only  "In  the  course  of 
his  professional  practice."  Five  years  later 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  professional 
practice  did  not  Include  handing  out  nar- 
cotics for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  ad- 
diction. All  over  the  country,  doctors  cut 
off  the  flow  of  drugs,  and  addicts  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  showed  up  at  local  boards 
of  health  for  help.  Government  narcotics 
agents  suggested  drug-dispensing  clinics  as 
an  answer,  and  some  44  were  set  up  by  local 
authorities. 

On  the  whole,  the  clinics  appeared  to  have 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  save  addicts 
from  exploitation  by  pushers.  But  there 
was  a  fatal  flaw  In  this  seemingly  enlightened 
program.  Given  an  unlimited  supply  of 
heroin,  few— If  any — addicts  level  off  at  a 
stable  dose;  an  addict  receiving  a  prescribed 
amount  from  a  clinic  or  doctor  soon  de- 
mands more.  To  get  it,  he  returns  to  the 
illegal  pusher — and  he  is  back  where  he 
started. 

After  3  years  of  experiment  the  clinics 
closed  down,  largely  on  the  advice  of  the 
medical  profession.  And  the  AMA  today 
sticks  by  its  opinion,  first  expressed  In  clinic 
days:  "Any  method  of  treatment  for  nar- 
cotic drug  addiction,  whether  private,  in- 
stitutional, official  or  governmental,  which 
premlts  the  addicted  person  to  dose  him- 
self with  the  hablt-formlng  narcotic  drugs 
placed  In  his  hands  for  self-admlnlstratlon 
Is  an  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  addiction, 
begets  deception,  extends  the  abuse  of  habit- 


forming  narcotic  drugs,  and  causes  an  in- 
crease in  crime." 

But  why  limit  the  addict's  dose  at  all? 
Why  not  give  him  all  he  wants?  First,  it 
Is  not  done  because  society — especially  the 
medical  profession — feels  a  responsibility  to 
cure  the  sick,  not  Just  to  abandon  them  to 
their  sickness.  And  second.  It  Is  not  done 
because  if  narcotics  were  legally  available 
to  everyone  without  prescription,  addiction 
would  spread.  A  psychiatrist  who  has 
worked  closely  with  addicts  for  years  points 
out  that  addiction  Is  "pathological  behavior 
which  can  be  viewed  as  infectious.  The  in- 
dividual who  Is  susceptible  to  this  particular 
disorder  most  often  decides  to  try  drugs 
after  his  curiosity  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  an  addict  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

A  study  by  doctors  at  the  Federal  narcotics 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky.  indicates  that  in 
his  lifetime  the  average  addict  introduces 
four  nonusers  to  heroin.  If  addicts  could 
get  drugs  legally,  cheaply  and  In  unlimited 
quantity,  they  would  hardly  be  less  inclined 
to  share  them  with  nonusers  than  they  are 
today.  People  who  accepted  heroin  as  a 
means  of  escaping  their  emotional  problems 
would  become  addicted.  The  number  of 
these  addiction-prone  Individuals  is  enor- 
mous— perhaps  a  majority  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  emotionally  unequipped  to 
tolerate  discomfort,  or  who  are  directed  to- 
ward pleasure  more  than  responsibility. 

Federal  narcotics  laws  have  been  refined 
and  tightened — often  at  the  urging  of  the 
medical  profession — since  the  Harrison  Act, 
but  they  still  permit  much  more  freedom 
than  most  doctors  realize,  or  are  willing  to 
exercise.  "It  Is  clear."  says  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  New  York,  "that  the 
majority  of  physicians  do  not  understand 
what  kind  of  therapy  they  can  undertake." 

The  laws  do  not,  for  example,  forbid  that 
a  physician  treat  an  addict  or  give  hhn  nar- 
cotics. They  state  only  that  he  must  do  so 
in  an  effort"  to  cure  the  addict,  not  simply 
to  maintain  his  addiction,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor must  not  trust  the  addict  to  administer 
the  drugs  to  himself.  The  laws  require  that 
treatment  of  an  addict,  during  which  drugs 
are  given  to  reduce  withdrawal  discomfort, 
must— except  in  certain  extreme  circum- 
stances—be  restricted  to  a  hospital.  The 
doctor  Is  permitted  to  dispense  narcotics 
continuously  to  patients  with  painful 
chronic  diseases  and  also  to  the  "aged  and 
Infirm,"  whose  collapse  and  death  might 
result  from  withdrawal  of  the  drug.  When 
an  addict  Is  awaiting  admittance  for  hos- 
pital treatment,  a  doctor  may.  for  as  long  as 
2  weeks,  give  him  dally  doses  of  a  narcotic 
to  hold  off  withdrawal.  Also,  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  narcotics  may  be  moclfled  for 
the  benefit  of  research  into  addiction.  In 
rare  instances,  it  is  even  possible  to  secure 
government  permission  to  maintain  a  young, 
otherwise  healthy  addict  on  drugs. 

One  reputable  east  coast  docoor,  an  excep- 
tion in  that  he  has  treated  many  addicts, 
encountered  a  patient  he  thought  could 
benefit  from  a  steadv,  easily  obtained  supply 
of  narcotics.  The  doctor  had  good  reasons 
for  his  belief.  Though  numerous  attempts 
to  cure  the  patient  had  failed,  he  did  have— 
and  this  was  the  crucial  factor— an  under- 
standing and  svmpathetlc  family,  eager  to 
help  him  control  his  habit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  doctor  called  the  Federal  Narcotics 
Bureau  to  explain  tJie  situation,  and  the 
Bureau  agreed.  The  doctor  then  Informed 
a  pharmacy  of  the  dosage  the  addict  was 
authorized  to  receive.  The  pharmacist  con- 
firmed the  legality  of  the  procedure  with  his 
own  caU  to  the  Bureau.  The  patient  got  his 
drugs.  (The  doctor  took  the  precaution  of 
warning  the  addict  that  if  any  of  his  addict 
friends  showed  up  at  the  office,  the  whole 
arrangement  was  off.) 

But  most  doctors,  although  they  publicly 
may  advocate  less  stringent  narcotics  laws. 
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privately  want  nothing  to  do  with  treating 
addicts,  even  within  the  framework  of  exist- 
ing laws.  Addicts  make  very  bad  patients. 
They  often  steaj,  lie,  refuse  to  cooperate,  and, 
when  it  comes  tto  paying  for  anything  except 
drugs,  they're  Mways  broke.  They  can  be 
withdrawn  from  drugs  temporarily,  but  they 
almost  always  relapse.  Give  drtigs  to  one 
and  he  returns  the  next  day  at  the  head  of 
a  long  line  of  other  hopeful  addicts. 

Some  unscrupjulous  doctors  take  advantage 
of  this  very  Weakness.  Without  checking 
with  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau,  or  with 
other  doctors,  or  with  anyone,  they  deal  with 
addicts  strictly  ^or  tlie  money  they  can  make 
by  writing  illegal  prescriptions.  Addicts  call 
such  doctors  crOakers.  One  New  York  doctor 
freely  hands  oUt  small  amounts  of  cocaine 
and  six  Dilaudid  tablets  (which  cost  him 
less  than  $2)  and  charges  $13.  Another — 
and  there  are  njiany  like  him — sells  Dilaudid 
prescriptions  (hot  the  drugs,  just  the  pre- 
scription) for  $10  each.  The  ease  with 
which  croakers  do  this  sooner  or  later  trips 
up  most  of  them:  detectives,  who  must  go 
through  elaborate  search-and-seizure  pro- 
cedures to  get  evidence  against  pushers,  can 
pinpoint  an  unscrupulous  doctor  simply  by 
tracing  his  blizzard  of  prescription  slips  back 
to  the  source.  On  this  evidence,  a  croaker 
can  lose  his  lldense  to  practice  and  be  Jailed 
for  up  to  5  yeans. 

Doctors — respectable  and  otherwise — will 
themselves  soinetimes  turn  to  drugs.  Ex- 
hausted by  long  hours,  upset  by  personal 
problems,  a  doctor  may  be  tempted  to  seek 
relief  with  a  handy  dose  of  morphine, 
Demerol  or  Dflaudld.  He  unwisely  assumes 
that  he  Is  notj  addiction  prone  and  that  one 
shot  will  notj  necessarily  lead  to  another. 
But  doctors  aife  not  that  different  from  other 
people — some  of  them  do  have  an  emotional 
susceptibility  to  addiction,  and  some  of  them 
do  become  addicted.  One  study  Indicated 
that  the  proportion  of  addicted  doctors  in 
the  Nation's  total  number  of  addicts  was 
eight  times  the  proportion  of  doctors  in  the 
general  population — a  concrete  and  disturb- 
ing example  of  what  can  happen  when  drugs 
are  easily  available. 

Other  examples  of  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
limited supplly  of  drugs  are  evident  abroad. 
Israel  for  4  Jrears  operated  drug  clinics,  but 
closed  them  when  they  failed  to  control  the 
spread  of  addiction.  The  people  of  Denmark, 
where  drugs  are  legal,  consume  60  percent 
more  drugs  per  capita  than  any  other  country 
In  the  worl^,  and  that  government  is  now 
tightening  controls. 

THE    MYTH    OF    THE    BRITISH    SYSTEM    OF    DRUG 
CONTROL 

But  what  Of  England?  Almost  everyone 
has  heard  of  the  "British  system"  of  dis- 
pensing drygs  to  addicts.  Over  a  period  of 
years  ill-informed  commentators  have  cre- 
ated the  inipression  that  In  Britain  the  ad- 
dict invariably  is  treated  as  a  sick  person, 
in  America  as  a  criminal;  that  in  Britain  laws 
radically  different  from  our  own  require  the 
official  registration  of  addicts,  who  may  ob- 
tain their  Deeded  drugs  simply  by  visiting  a 
pharmacy  and  displaying  their  registration 
card.  Thi$  "system,"  some  observers  have 
argued,  has  reduced  the  British  narcotics 
problem  to  practically  nothing. 

British  doctors  and  government  officials 
are  the  first  to  deny  that  they  have  a  sys- 
tem at  all.  Addicts  there  are  not  required 
to  register,  do  not  have  registration  cards 
and  cannot)  get  drugs  from  a  pharmacy  with- 
out a  doctor's  prescription — though  pre- 
scriptions are  more  easUy  obtained  than  in 
this  country. 

England  has  never  had  a  severe  narcotics 
problem;  its  procedure  for  handling  addicts 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  problem's 
small  size,  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  Ne^ 
York  County  Medical  Society  supports  this 
conclusion.  "There  is  no  evidence,"  It  says, 
"that  the  permissive   approach  in  England 


is  responsible  for  their  low  addiction  rate. 
Other  countries,  such  as  Norway,  with  a 
similar  approach,  have  very  high  addiction 
rates." 

The  British  narcotics  laws  differ  from  our 
own  In  only  one  significant  respect.  A  Brit- 
ish doctor  Is  allowed  to  dispense  drugs  to  an 
addict  if  "it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
patient,  while  capable  of  leading  a  useful 
and  normal  life  when  a  certain  dose  is  regu- 
larly administered,  becomes  Incapable  of  this 
when  the  drug  is  entirely  discontinued." 

An  infinitesimal  number  of  addicts  falls 
into  this  category.  British  Journalists  and 
researchers  report  that  the  problem  there  is 
far  more  acute  than  official  statistics  indi- 
cate, that  there  are  perhaps  four  times  as 
many  addicts  as  the  government  admits — 
almost  none  of  whom  fulfill  the  "useful  and 
normal  life"  requirement.  Many  of  these 
addicts  get  their  drugs  from  Illegal  pushers, 
from  unscrupulous  doctors  who  make  a  liv- 
ing writing  "scripts"  for  addicts,  or  from 
other  addicts  who  con  more  drugs  from  legit- 
imate doctors  than  they  really  need. 

A  British  doctor  who  studied  30  addicts 
seeking  hospital  treatment  In  1962  reported 
that  the  going  black-market  price  for  heroin 
was  30  shillings  ($4.20)  per  grain,  about  four 
times  what  a  New  York  addict  pays  for  It — 
an  Indication  that  British  addicts  sometimes 
find  it  tougher  than  Americans  to  get  drugs. 
Like  U.S.  addicts,  most  of  the  30  were  thin, 
poorly  dressed,  dirty,  and  unemployed.  On 
the  whole  their  lives — and  the  lives  of  other 
British  addicts  investigated  more  recently — 
appeared  hardly  less  distressing  than  the 
life  of  the  typical  American  big-city  Junkie. 

Even  if  the  British  did  have  a  system  that 
could  reduce  their  drug  problem,  would  It 
be  equally  effective  everywhere  else?  Since 
addiction  is  an  emotional  problem,  an  anti- 
addiction  program  that  worked  well  In  the 
British  environment  might  not  work  so  well 
on  a  people  with  a  different  emotional  and 
cultural  makeup.  In  support  of  this  view, 
authorities  point  to  the  drug  problem  In 
Hong  Kong.  Although  It  Is  a  British  colony, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  "British  sys- 
tem," Hong  Kong,  with  one-third  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City,  has  more  addicts 
(approximately  150.000 — or  one  for  every  10 
adult  males)  than  the  entire  United  States. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  the  only  city  In  the  world  with 
more  heroin  addicts  than  New  York. 

Even  as  practiced  in  England,  the  "British 
system"  contains  curious  Inconsistencies. 
Doctors  there  often  accommodate  heroin  ad- 
dicts by  prescribing  cocaine  with  their  her- 
oin— not  because  the  addict  needs  cocaine, 
but  only  because  the  two  drugs  mixed  to- 
gether provide  a  more  pleasurable  high  than 
heroin  alone.  But,  because  cocaine  Is  a  far 
more  dangerous  drug  than  heroin — It  may 
destroy  brain  cells  and  body  tissues,  induce 
paranoia  and  sometimes  lead  to  violence — 
addicts  would  be  better  off  without  it.  Mari- 
huana, on  the  other  hand,  though  far  less 
dangerous.  Is  totally  Illegal  and  strictly  con- 
trolled In  England. 

Britain  is  not  the  only  country  where  these 
two  drugs  are  misunderstood.  Some  Ameri- 
cans— mostly  members  of  beatnik  groups — 
have  protested  that  marihuana  should  be  le- 
galized, since  it  is  not  addicting.  They  are 
correct  that  it  is  not  addicting  (though  it  Is 
strongly  habituating) ,  but  they  are  wrong  in 
assuming  that  this  fact  alone  makes  It  safe. 
Many  drugs  which  are  not  addicting  are  nev- 
ertheless dangerous,  and  quite  properly  con- 
trolled by  law.  (Cocaine,  for  example,  is  not 
physically  addicting,  but  it  Is  extremely  dan- 
gerous.) Marihuana,  In  Its  action  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  may  produce  dangerous 
and  unpredictable  effects  ranging  from  dis- 
tortion of  time  and  space  to  hyperexhilara- 
tion  and  acute  depression.  Though  many 
marihuana  smokers  never  progress  to  heroin, 
a  significant  number  of  them  do.  Rarely  Is 
a  heroin  user  found  who  did  not  come  to  the 
drug  by  way  of  marihuana. 


Public  confusion  concerning  which  drugs 
are  dangerous  and  which  are  not  extends  b«. 
yond  the  better  known  narcotics  like  heroin. 
Newspaper  stories  of  crimes  committed  by 
"drug  addicts"  rarely  mention  the  specific 
drug.  Because  to  most  laymen  "drug  ad- 
dict" means  heroin  addict,  the  Implication  is 
that  the  crime  was  committed  by  someone 
on  heroin.  In  the  case  of  assaults  or  sex 
crimes  this  is  rarely  true,  unless  the  assail- 
ant  was  unusually  desperate  or  had  been 
using  the  drug  in  small  doses  or  for  a  short 
time.  The  drugs  that  are  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce  violence  are  cocaine;  amphetamines 
like  Dexedrine,  Benzedrine,  Desoxyn;  barbi- 
turates like  Tuinal,  Seconal,  Nembutal,  when 
taken  to  great  excess;  and  Doriden  (thought 
to  be  responsible  for  much  addict  violence, 
It  is  often  taken  by  heroin  addicts  when  they 
ter  off  than  he  is  on  heroin. 

If  opening  the  narcotics  gate  completely 
Is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem,  what  about 
really  locking  It  shut?  Presvunably,  you  can- 
not have  drug  addicts  If  you  do  not  have 
drugs.  The  addict,  deprived  permanently  of 
his  supply,  would  not,  according  to  most 
doctors,  be  likely  to  slip  into  some  worse 
antisocial  pursuit.  He  would  perhaps  have 
more  than  ordinary  trouble  keeping  up  on 
his  rent  payments,  getting  along  with  co- 
workers, coping  with  his  family,  handling 
routinely  difficult  problems  of  everyday  life— 
the  same  symptoms  displayed  by  nonaddlcts 
with  a  personality  disorder.  But  most  au- 
thorities concede  he  would  be  decidedly  bet- 
ter off  than  he  Is  on  heroin. 

Any  disease — Including  drug  addiction- 
depends  for  its  spread  on  three  necessities: 
a  susceptible  individual,  an  Infecting  sub- 
stance and  an  environment  where  the  two 
can  meet.  Removing  the  environment — big- 
city  slums — is  Itself  a  problem  broader  and 
thornier  than  drug  addiction.  But  what 
about  the  other  two  corners  of  the  triangle— 
the  individual  and  the  infecting  substance, 
the  drug?  A  psychiatrist  at  the  Lexington 
hospital  put  It  this  way:  "To  have  a  drug 
addict,  you  must  first  have  an  unstable  per- 
sonality and  a  drug.  It  is  the  scientist's 
responsibility  to  reduce  the  supply  of  un- 
stable personalities,  and  the  Government's 
responsibility  to  reduce  the  supply  of  drugs." 

HOW  THE  COURTS  IMPEDE  NARCOTICS  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 

Is  the  Government  doing  its  part?  On 
the  whole,  police  work  aimed  at  the  nonusing 
pusher — the  pusher  who  Is  in  business  only 
for  the  high  profit — is  efficient  and  produc- 
tive. But  getting  a  pusher  Into  court  is  not 
getting  him  Into  Jail.  If  a  man  walks  up  to 
you  on  the  street  and  hits  you  In  the  mouth, 
you  call  a  polipeman,  sign  a  complaint  and 
agree  to  appear  in  com-t  to  testify  against 
the  attacker.  You  are  the  complaining  wit- 
ness, not  the  police.  But  the  drug  pusher's 
victim,  the  addict,  would  usually  not  think 
of  bringing  charges  against  the  pusher.  The 
pusher  is  his  savior,  the  supplier  of  his  fix. 
So  It  falls  to  the  police  to  take  the  pusher 
to  court.  To  have  a  case  against  a  pusher, 
the  police  must  have  evidence;  but  the  laws 
dictating  how  evidence  may  be  seized  are  a 
basic  constitutional  protection,  framed  with 
great  care.  In  recent  years  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  broadened  Its  Interpretation  of 
these  laws  with  such  zeal  that  at  times 
seizure  has  seemed  all  but  Impossible  to 
frustrated  law  enforcement  officers. 

Every  day  New  York's  Police  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau receives  letters  from  slum  tenants  re- 
porting the  names,  nicknames,  descriptions, 
and  addresses  of  drug  pushers.  Obviously, 
the  letter  writers  assume  that  such  infor- 
mation should  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
pusher's  arrest.  Actually,  narcotics  detec- 
tives often  can  do  little  more  than  make 
routine  checks  of  this  Information.  They 
already  may  know  more  pushers  than  the 
average  addict.  Their  need  Is  not  for  in- 
formation,  but   for   evidence.     And  to  get 
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evidence  admissible  in  court  often  takes 
«peks  or  months  of  intense  investigation. 
Tnlless  patience,  and  a  deep  awareness  of 
the  subtleties  of  seizure. 

For  example:  A  detective  staking  out  the 
home  of  a  suspected  heroin  wholesaler  sees 
htai  emerge  with  an  attache  case.  On  the 
sidevfalk  he  meets  another  man,  known  to 
be  a  pusher.  They  enter  a  parked  car,  sit 
for  a  moment  and,  as  the  detective  ap- 
oroaches,  he  sees  the  pusher  hand  the  sus- 
nected  wholesaler  a  fat  manlla  envelope. 
The  detective  opens  the  car  door,  flips  open 
the  attache  case  and  finds  It  filled  with  a 
Uloeram  of  pure  heroin— worth  at  the  ad- 
dict level  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
envelope  is  filled  with  cash.  He  arrests  both 
men  Later,  in  court,  both  men  are  freed. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  rules  the 
ludge  indicate  that  the  detective's  knowl- 
edge of  the  suspects'  background  and 
method  of  operation  did  not  legally  justify 
His  opening  the  attache  case. 

Another  example:  Some  time  ago  police 
raided  a  New  York  apartment  and  seized  6 
kilograms  (13.2  pounds)  of  heroin— enough, 
after  repeated  cuttings,  to  make  270,000  $5 
bags.  The  haul  Indicated  a  well-financed, 
highly  organized  operation.  Sophisticated 
laboratory  equipment  was  seized  with  the 
heroin.  A  man  in  the  apartment  was  ar- 
rested. In  court,  police  produced  the  war- 
rant on  which  the  raid  had  been  made.  But, 
argued  the  defense,  had  the  warrant  been 
legally  issued?  It  had  been  Issued  on  the 
strength  of  information  from  an  Informant, 
the  police  replied.  But  was  the  informant 
known  to  be  reliable?  After  all,  you  can't  go 
barging  into  an  apartment  because  Just  any- 
one says  It's  loaded  with  heroin.  (The  fact 
that  the  apartment  did  indeed  prove  to  con- 
tain heroin  was  not  considered  sufficient  In- 
dication cf  the  Informant's  reliability.) 
Had  the  Informant  ever  before  provided  In- 
formation producing  a  conviction?  Yes,  he 
had— twice. 

But  had  those  convictions  been  handed 
down  at  the  time  the  warrant  was  Issued? 
In  other  words,  was  he  at  that  moment 
known  to  be  reliable?  No,  at  that  time  the 
particular  cases  on  which  his  reliability  was 
based  were  still  In  court.  In  that  event, 
the  Judge  ruled,  the  warrant  had  been  ob- 
tained on  information  from  an  Informant 
not— at  the  time  the  warrant  was  Issued — 
known  to  be  reliable.  The  warrant  was  there- 
fore ruled  illegal.  Since  the  warrant  was 
illegal,  the  raid  was  Illegal  and  the  evidence 
illegally  seized.    Case  dismissed. 

All  this  occurred,  not  during  a  trial,  but 
at  a  hearing  requested  by  the  defense  to 
suppress  the  evidence.  Had  the  suppression 
been  denied,  the  case  would  have  gone  to 
trial.  "These  people  get  two  cracks  at  us," 
says  Inspector  Ira  Bluth,  head  of  the  New 
York  Police  Narcotics  Bureau.  "If  the  pusher 
loses  out  at  the  suppression  hearing,  he  of 
course  gets  another  chance  to  beat  the  case 
at  the  trial — and  Ifs  easier  for  him  there 
because  at  the  hearing  he  got  a  good  look  at 
the  kind  of  case  we  have  against  him." 

Often  a  pusher  arrested  for  selling  drugs 
never  even  approaches  a  suppression  hear- 
ing, much  less  a  trial.  New  York's  courts 
overflow  with  unsettled  cases,  and  judges  and 
DA'S  frequently  agree  to  reduce  felony  charges 
to  misdemeanors  to  help  clear  the  calendars. 
Pushers  may  end  up  happily  pleading  guilty 
to  minor  charges  like  mere  possession  and 
drawing  a  6-month  sentence — sometime  less 
than  their  addicted  customers  receive  for 
getting  caught  with  a  hypodermic  needle. 

In  New  York  City,  which  is  to  the  Nation's 
heroin  supply  what  Chicago  is  to  beef,  a 
pusher  can  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
amassing  a  considerable  fortune  without 
ever  seeing  the  inside  of  a  jail.  He  buys 
an  ounce  of  heroin  for  $750,  then  cuts  it  and 
bags  It  into  more  than  500  $5  decks.  Even 
as  a  fledgling  street-corner  pusher,  he  can 
make  up  to  $1,000  a  day.    If  he  is  cautious 
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and  smart,  he  can  keep  at  it  for  years  with- 
out an  arrest.  When  he  Is  caught — say,  after 
3  years — he  knows  that  the  Incredibly 
flexible  legal  technicalities  involving  seizure 
of  evidence  give  him  a  good  chance  of  beating 
the  case.  If  he  is  unlucky  and  does  not 
beat  the  case,  he  may,  if  it  Is  his  first  offense, 
get  away  with  about  3  years  In  jail. 
(Legally  he  could  receive  a  maximum  of  15 
years,  but  usually  does  not  If  he  pleads 
guilty.) 

During  the  3  years  he  was  pushing,  he 
could  have  cleared  close  to  a  million  dollars. 
Spread  out  over  6  years,  to  include  his  3 
years  in  Jail,  his  earnings  averaged  out  to 
something  over  $150,000  a  year  (untaxed)  — 
a  tempting  income  for  a  man  brought  up  in 
the  oppressive  climate  of  asylum.  The  pusher 
ends  up  earning  more  money  for  his  crime 
than  most  bank  robbers,  counterfeiters,  or 
kidnapers,  whose  sentences  customarily 
range  from  20  years  to  the  electric  chair. 
Such  staggering  profits,  coupled  with  the  rel- 
atively low  risk  of  prison,  are  a  constant 
frustration  to  police.  "It's  not  always  new 
laws  we  need,"  a  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau 
official  observed  recently.  "Often  we'd  Just 
settle  for  a  realistic  administration  of  the 
laws  we've  got." 

The  results  of  stricter  penalties  against 
pushers  can  be  seen  In  Ohio.  In  1955  the 
percentage  of  drug  addicts  In  Ohio's  big 
cities  was  almost  as  high  as  New  York's. 
Then  the  State  Imposed  a  mandatory  20-  to 
40-year  sentence  for  a  first  offense  of  selling 
drugs,  and  the  courts  backed  the  prosecutors 
with  strict  Interpretation  of  the  law's  intent. 
The  number  of  important  violations  plum- 
meted 80  percent  in  8  years.  Evidently  the 
pushers  were  scared  out  of  business,  or  at 
least  Into  setting  up  shop  In  more  lenient 
States.  The  decline  was  so  sharp  that  the 
Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  reduced  Its  agents 
In  Ohio  from  20  to  3.  Unfortunately,  Ohio 
and  many  other  States  did  not  stop  with 
severe  penalties  for  selling  drugs.  They  also 
passed  laws  punishing  mere  users  with  un- 
fairly harsh  sentences  ranging  from  2  years 
to  life,  often  with  no  chance  of  parole. 

Assuming  that  50,000  addicts  live  in  New 
York  City   (estimates  range  from  a  low  of 
23,000  to  a  high  of  100,000)  and  each  spends 
about  $20  a  day  for  drugs  (a  very  conservative 
figure),    then    $1    million    in    drug    money 
changes   hands   illegally   in  New  York   City 
every    day — not    counting    money    paid    for 
drugs  eventually  shipped  westward  across  the 
country.    Considering  that  New  York  City's 
political  machinery  periodically  shows  itself 
to   be   mildly   clogged   by   corruption,   it   is 
possible  to  believe  that  some  of  this  $1  million 
a  day  In  untaxed  cash  must  find  Its  way  In 
bribes  to  city  officials.     Some   Government 
officials  in  New  York  and  Washington  argue 
that  such  must  be  the  case,  although  they 
concede  that  both  the  local  and  Federal  nar- 
cotics police  are  completely  untainted.    One 
official,  who  perhaps  knows  more  about  the 
existence    of    corruption    than    most    other 
sources,    admitted:     "Unquestionably    there 
is  (corruption)  among  politicians.    But  often 
the  politicians  don't  know  that  narcotics  are 
mixed  into  the  total  package  gangsters  pay 
them  for.     They  may  think  it's  only  book- 
making    or   loan   sharking.      If    they   knew 
narcotics  were  involved,  they  would  not  touch 
It."    Another  source  thought  for  a  moment, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  said,  "Well,  you 
do  see  certain  jail  sentences   that  surprise 
you.     I   can't  say  there   Is   no   corruption." 
Another    just    said    simply:    "*   *   •  I    can't 
prove  It." 

A    MAJOR    step:     CUTTING    OFF    THE    SOURCE    OF 
SUPPLY 

If— because  of  legal  technicalities.  Impos- 
sible court  conditions,  corruption— the  tor- 
rent of  heroin  into  New  York  and,  through 
It,  to  the  rest  of  the  country  cannot  now  be 
dammed  why  not  attack  the  sovuce  of  the 
fiood?  During  World  War  II,  when  war  con- 
ditions made  smuggling  difficult,  drug  addic- 


tion in  the  United  States  dropped  to  an  all- 
time  low— less  than  half  of  its  present  level. 
Heroin's  high  value  and  easy  concealment 
makes  Its  movement  virtually  Impossible  to 
control.  But  what  about  the  poppyfields 
where  the  original  opium — from  which 
heroin  Is  refined— is  grown?  Poppyfields  are 
not  easy  to  hide. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  need  to  hide  them. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  heroin  reaching 
New  York  City  comes  from  opium  grown 
legally  in  Turkey.  Turkish  peasants  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  it  as  long  as  they  sell  all  of  It 
to  the  government,  which  then  sells  it  to 
legal  pharmaceutical  factories.  A  Turkish 
farmer  must  tell  the  government  how  much 
land  he  Is  using  for  opium  production,  and 
must  estimate  the  amount  of  opium  he  ex- 
pects his  land  to  yield.  But  Turkish  police 
guess  that  half  of  their  country's  200,000 
opium  farmers  manage  quite  easily  to  under- 
estimate their  crops  and  sell  the  few  extra 
pounds  to  black  marketeers — for  about  $32 
a  pound,  or  double  what  the  government 
pays.  U  the  farmer  is  caught,  the  penalty  Is 
usually  no  more  than  a  fine. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  reports 
that  "Turk  peasant  producers,  and  even  the 
wholesalers  who  buy  up  quantities  from 
groups  of  producers,  are  often  dealt  with 
leniently  when  they  are  apprehended,"  often 
receiving  in  cases  of  serious  violations  "minor 
prison  sentences  of  up  to  6  months."  The 
Bureau  says  that  6  to  8  percent  of 
Turkey's  340-ton  yearly  opium  output  enters 
Illegal  channels,  most  of  It  ending  up  in  the 
veins  of  U.S.  heroin  addicts. 

Black  marketeers  who  collect  opium  from 
the  Turkish  farmers  move  It  to  Syria  In 
armed  caravans  of  camels,  mules  or — less 
frequently— trucks.  As  many  as  30  gunmen, 
armed  with  rifles  or  machlneguns,  guard 
these  convoys,  often  flghtlng  pitched  battles 
with  Turkish  and  Syrian  patrols.  U.S.  nar- 
cotics agents,  in  Turkey  to  help  halt  the 
American-bound  flow  of  drugs,  join  in  the 
fights.  Turkish  authorities  have  resorted  to 
planting  land  mines  along  frequently  used 
routes,  but  smuggler  armies  overcome  this 
tactic  by  driving  sheep  ahead  of  them. 
Turkish  authorities  say  an  average  of  11 
police  and  smugglers  are  killed  each  month 
in  skirmishes  along  the  Syrian  border. 

Once  it  has  passed  through  Syria  and  into 
Lebanon,  the  smuggled  opium  Is  easily  con- 
verted to  less  bulky  morphine  base  and 
shipped  through  France  (where  clandestine 
laboratories  convert  It  to  heroin)  to  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  years  the  Turks  have  tried  to 
improve  control  of  opium  production  In  their 
country.    Our     Federal     narcotics     agents, 
working  with  police  In  Turkey,  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, France,  Italy,  and  in  U.S.  cities,  have 
assisted  in  seizures  of  enormous  quantities 
of  opiates.    But  the  seizures  hardly  dent  the 
total  traffic.    Stopping  the  flow  at  the  source 
remains,   in   the   words   o£-the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  "the  mojt  readily  avaUable 
means   of   preventing   narcotic   drug   addic- 
tion."     But    our    own    State    Department 
argues  that  encouraging  producing  countries 
to  stop  the  flow  Is  not  Its  job.     "The  State 
Department  is  not  the  proper  agency  to  push 
controls,"  says  a  spokesman.    "The  problem 
Is  being  handled  In  the  U.N.  and  Is  their 
baby  at  the  moment.    If  the  public  puts  up 
enough  of  a  clamor,  changes  will  be  made." 
What  about  the  U.N.?    "The  remedy,"  says 
the  U.N..  "lies  In  strengthening  the  system 
of  control."    But  the  U.N.  has  no  means  of 
enforcing  control.     It   admits   that   world- 
wide illicit  opivun  traffic  is  "appallingly  high," 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  world's  total 
legal  crop— or  up  to  200  tons  a  year.    Turkey 
Is   not   the   only   source.     Southeast   Asian 
countries  contribute  to  the  Illicit  traffic,  but 
the  heaviest  opium  source  In  that  part  of  the 
world  is  Red  China.     Chinese  opl\im  pours 
into  Hong  Kong.    Prom  there  heroin  moves 
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on  to  Japan — the  principal  victim  country — 
and  then,  in  limited  amounts,  to  Mexico  and 
California. 

"Clandestine  manufactxirers,"  says  the 
U.N..  'still  have  access  to  ample  supplies  of 
opium  for  the  production  of  morphine  and 
heroin,  and  this  has  been  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  opium  problem  throughout 
the  last  three  decades." 

What  does  the  U.N.  think  can  reduce  the 
drug  traffic?  It  echoes  the  State  Depart- 
ment:   "PiJiblic  opinion." 

All  right).  Opium  production  is  not  suf- 
ficiently controlled.  Heroin  pushers  operate 
under  the  Umbrella  of  the  courts.  Legalizing 
drugs  wonft  help  matters.  Then  what  is 
being  done  to  cope  with  the  victims  of  these 
shortcomings  and  Impossibilities — the  ad- 
dicts themselves? 

In  New  "Jrork  City,  home  of  half  the  Na- 
tion's heroin  users,  an  addict  arrested  on 
almost  any!  charge  can  usually  elect  to  swap 
a  trial  anq  possible  Jail  sentence  for  treat- 
ment in  ai  hospital.  If  he  has  committed 
only  a  misdemeanor  and  takes  advantage  of 
this  optiorj,  he  spends  about  3  months  in  a 
hospital,  followed  by  9  months  of  regular 
visits  with]  a  social  worker  or  psychiatrist  at 
an  after-care  center.  If  the  charge  against 
him  is  a  felony,  the  total  length  of  treatment 
and  follow-up  care  may  extend  to  3  years. 
If  the  addict  does  not  respond  to  treatment — 
if  he  fails  I  to  show  up  at  the  center  or  re- 
peatedly g<i)es  back  on  drugs — he  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  court  for  trial  on  the  original 
charge.       ( 

THE    CHANOES    that    MUST    BE    MADE— STARTING 

I  NOW 

Most  driig  users  when  arrested  never  take 
advantage  |of  this  opportunity  for  treatment. 
Most  do  Qot  want  to.  An  addict  brought 
Into  court|  on  a  misdemeanor  charge — pos- 
sessing drugs,  petty  larceny — reasons:  "Why 
serve  3  months  in  a  hospital  and  tlien  endure 
9  more  mcfinths  of  staying  off  drugs  during 
follow-up  icare  when  I  can  get  a  6-month 
sentence — jmaybe  less — on  the  charge,  serve 
only  4  (2  ilnonths  off  for  good  behavior)  and 
come  out  |otally  free  to  take  all  the  drugs  I 
want?"  "JAlso,"  he  reasons,  knowing  that 
the  optioi  cannot  be  Invoked  repeatedly, 
"why  wastie  this  privilege  on  a  mere  misde- 
meanor? I'd  better  wait  till  I  get  hit  with 
a  felony  aind  need  the  treatment  option  to 
avoid  a  reajuy  long  Jail  term." 

If  an  addict  in  court  elects  to  go  to  Jail 
briefly  rather  than  to  a  hospital,  society  is, 
of  course,  better  off  than  If  he  remained  on 
the  street.i  In  Jail  the  addict  is  not  stealing, 
a  saving  tp  society  of  perhaps  $1,0C0  a  week, 
the  value  <j)f  property  that  must  be  stolen  and 
fenced  to  Support  a  $20-$30  a  day  habit.  The 
addict  hintiself  also  may  be  better  off.  He  la 
at  least  ea|ting,  exercising,  regaining  strength 
and — perhaps  to  his  emotional  advantage — 
rediscovering  what  it  takes  to  face  social  sit- 
uations without  the  aid  of  drugs.  And  he 
Is  not  introducing  young  nonusers  to  drugs. 

Most  authorities  agree  that.  If  the  drug 
addict  is  to  be  successfully  treated,  long-term 
care  mustt  be  forced  on  him.  They  argue 
that  a  typhoid  fever  victim  who  does  not 
want  to  go  to  a  hospital  is  required  to  go — 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
communitiy.  Why  not  the  addict?  Dr.  War- 
ren Jurgensen,  a  top  psychiatrist  at  the 
Lexington  hospital  and  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  In  the  field,  has  written  that  drug 
addiction  *'ls  an  Illness  of  comfort.  In  other 
diseases,  lihe  discomfort  of  the  patient  pro-' 
vldes  real  motivation  to  seek  help.  The  ad- 
dict, however,  knows  that  successful  treat-d 
ment  means  loss  of  a  source  of  great  com-* 
fort:  the  drug." 

The  addict  who  sincerely  wants  to  kick 
needs  more  than  hospital  treatment.  He 
needs  close,  intensive  assistance  when  he  gets 
out.  Fe^.  If  any.  knowledgeable  authorities 
In  the  area  of  drug  addiction  suggest  that 
after-car©  as  It  exists  today  Is  anything  but 


Inadequate.  The  addict  emerging  from  a 
hospital  or  Jail  still  carries  with  him  his 
basically  infantile  personality — and  his 
child's  need  for  training,  support  and  en- 
couragement. Unassisted,  he  is  no  more 
capable  than  a  3-year-old  of  finding  a  place 
to  live,  respectable  friends,  a  means  of  sup- 
port. 

For  10  years,  Dr.  Jurgensen  has  watched 
many  Lexington  patients  stay  off  drugs  for 
very  long  periods  while  hospitalized  only  to 
return  to  them  within  hours  after  they  hit 
the  street.  He  puts  it  this  way:  "Posthospi- 
tal  treatment  and  supervision  have,  to  say 
the  least,  been  meager.  Probation  and  pa- 
role officers  have  been  the  most  active  group 
providing  the  followUp  supervision.  We  find 
ourselves  professionally  frustrated  when  our 
discharged  patients  have  so  few  resources  for 
help.  There  cannot  be  good  treatment  with- 
out good  followup  care  in  the  community. 
In  the  treatment  of  addiction,  followup  care 
after  discharge  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  un- 
met need." 

The  problem  of  addiction  abounds  with 
unmet  needs.  The  public,  the  Government, 
and  the  medical  profession— with  shamefully 
few  exceptions — have  not  begun  to  grasp 
the  broad  realities  of  drug  addiction — let 
alone  tackle  them.  Ill-informed  observers 
have  obscured  the  truth,  while  authorities  In 
the  know — doctors  and  officials  experienced 
in  treatment  and  control — have  remained 
silent  or  unheard. 

What  strong,  specific  steps  could  be  taken 
to  control  addiction?  Our  State  Department, 
without  passing  the  buck  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, could  pressure  Turkey  to  police  its 
peasant  farmers  closely  and  force  them  to 
stop  diverting  opium  to  black  marketeers. 
In  New  York,  the  principal  port  of  entry 
and  principal  victim  city,  the  courts  could 
stop  bending  over  backward  to  protect  the 
legal  rights  of  drug  traffickers,  and  act  on  the 
realization  tliat  the  addict  needs  protection 
too — that  only  stiff  jail  sentences  will  force 
drug  dealers  to  abandon  their  lucrative  crime. 
Legislators  could  face  up  to  the  need  for 
new  laws  that  will  force  addicts  to  undergo 
treatment.  The  Government  could  set  up 
adequate  aftercare  facilities  to  help  addicts 
stay  off  drugs  when  they  emerge  from  jails 
or  hospitals.  Research  into  addiction — Into 
both  Its  social  and  organic  aspects — could  be 
increased  and  accelerated.  And  doctors  could 
accept  their  responsibility  to  treat  the  addict 
instead  of  using  the  law  as  an  excuse  to  ig- 
nore him. 

All  these  things  could  be  done.  But  they 
are  not. 

SILVER 

One  of  the  most  important  items  con- 
tained in  the  Treasury-Post  Office  De- 
partments and  Executive  Office  appro- 
priations for  1966  has  to  do  with  coin- 
age. Before  I  go  into  this  subject  in 
some  detail,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  minting  of  silver  dollars. 

Last  year's  appropriation  bill  provided 
funds  for  the  minting  of  45  million  new 
silver  dollars.  I  strongly  opposed  this 
appropriation,  and  I  am  gratified  to  note 
in  this  year's  hearings  that  my  reasoning 
was  in  accord  with  Secretary  Dillon's 
Isubsequent  decision.  He  testified  at  the 
hearings  on  this  year's  bill  that  these 
silver  dollars  were  not  minted  on  ac- 
|Count  of  the  Treasury's  crash  program 
which  was  necessai-y  to  meet  the  de- 
l^mands  for  other  coins.  The  Secretary 
also  stated  that  we  cannot  mint  these 
dollars  now  without  reducing  the  pro- 
duction of  other  denominations.  He 
stated  that  great  pressure  was  put  on  the 
Treasury  to  mint  these  silver  dollars,  but 
ithat  in  their  view,  it  was  not  proper  to 
undertake  this  minting  imtil  such  time 
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as  they  were  in  better  shape  with  coin 
production  in  the  smaller  denominations 
The  Secretary  informed  us  that  both 
Senators  from  Montana  talked  very 
vigorously  about  a  need  for  these  coini 
However,  he  stated  that  the  Treasury 
had  received  a  report  from  the  suboffice 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  Helena,  Mont. 
saying  that  silver  dollars  had,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  disappeared  as  a 
circulating  medium  in  Montana.  Con- 
sequently, if  new  coins  were  issued  they 
would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  specula- 
tors and  coin  collectors  immediately,  and 
would  not  be  in  circulation  moi-e  than  21) 
minutes.  The  latest  circulation  state- 
ments show  482  million  silver  dollars  out- 
standing, very  few  of  which  are  ever 
seen.  There  are  approximately  3  million 
silver  dollars  remaining  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  Miss  Eva 
Adams,  informed  us  that  the  dollars 
were  needed,  particularly  in  Western 
States  where  these  coins  have  been  used 
traditionally  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
Miss  Adams  told  us  that  she  was  brought 
up  near  a  mining  camp,  so  her  sympathy 
for  the  western  producers  is  quite  under- 
standable. However,  she  did  confirm 
the  fact  that  production  of  silver  dollan 
has  been  temporarily  deferred.  She  also 
furnished  us  with  some  very  pertinent 
and  interesting  information  on  the  avail- 
ability of  silver  dollars.  She  stated  tha: 
the  dollar  machines  in  Las  Vegas  are  a 
great  source  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government,  so  she  was  anxious  that  a 
way  be  found  to  keep  them  running 
She  remarked  that  the  machine  opera- 
tors have  been  very  adroit.  They  will 
give  you  silver  dollars  to  play  the  ma- 
chines, but  if  you  win  the  jackpot,  or 
receive  even  a  small  winning,  a  security 
officer  will  take  you  to  the  cashier,  and 
you  must  change  the  silver  dollars  back 
into  bills.  If  silver  dollars  are  really 
necessaiy  as  a  medium  of  exchange  m 
the  Western  States,  would  it  not  be  more 
desirable  to  eliminate  these  machines 
and  distribute  the  dollars  where  they 
might  be  needed?  I  think  we  could  lose 
just  as  much  money  on  the  50-cent  ma- 
chine, although  it  might  take  twice  as 
long. 

Possibly  the  day  will  come  when  we 
can  once  again  afford  to  permit  those 
who  hit  the  jackpot  to  take  their  silver 
dollars  away  with  them.  Until  that  time, 
there  are  far  better  uses  for  our  coin 
presses  and  for  our  silver  supply.  I  am 
in  favor  of  retaining  this  coin  in  our 
monetary  system  with  its  present  silver 
content.  It  has  remained  unchanged 
since  the  beginning  of  our  coinage  sys- 
tem in  1792.  But  I  strongly  oppose  the 
minting  of  additional  silver  dollars  at 
this  time.  They  are  in  effect  a  collector's 
item. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  our  coin  shortage.  It  has  been 
with  us  a  long  time — in  fact  too  long 
Funds  are  being  requested  to  increase 
coinage  production  from  8  billion  coins 
in  fiscal  year  1965  to  9.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  Although  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  shortage  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  was,  this  is  not  reassui-ing  and  cer- 
tainly is  no  cause  for  optimism. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  stated  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  feels  they  are  pretty  well 
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nn  top  of  the  penny  shortage,  but  that 
there  is  still  no  inventory  in  the  mints, 
or  adequate  inventories  in  the  Reserve 
banks    He  stated  that  nickel  inventories 
are  still  much  too  low,  but  they  are  put- 
ting great  effort  there  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  situation  will  improve  in  the 
next  few  months.    Although  the  Treas- 
ury has  made  great  efforts,  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  silver  coins.   In- 
ventories in  both  the  mint  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  are  depicted,  and  therefore, 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  continue  full 
steam  ahead  with  the  crash  program. 
Assistant  Secretary  Wallace  stated  that 
between  1959  and  1964  the  mint  very 
neai-ly  tripled  the  production  of  coins 
from  1''  to  4V3  billion.    He  .stated  that 
by  June"  30,  1965.  they  will  have  pro- 
duced 8  billion  coins  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  their  machines  will  be 
going  at  the  annual  rate  of  9  billion. 
Concurring    with    Secretary    Dillon    he 
stated  that  the  entire  coin  situation  has 
improved  but  the  demand  still  exceeds 
the  supply  in  the  case  of  coins  other  than 
pennies  and  that  the  situation  remains 
somewhat  tight. 

Miss  Adams  stated  that  she  believed 
the  proper  answer  is  for  the  mint  to 
manufacture  all  coins  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  for  coiios  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  the  speculators.  You 
might  well  ask  the  question.  How  high 
is  up?    Where  does  it  all  end? 

The  coin  shortage  has  created  a  silver 
shortage.  In  a  moment  I  will  discuss  the 
silver  situation.  At  this  time  I  am  in- 
terested in  finding  out  more  about  what 
caused  the  coin  shrrtage.  why  it  con- 
tinues, and  when  it  will  finally  be  ended. 
Most  importan ,  of  all  is  to  insure  that 
this  situation  will  not  occur  again. 

The  m  nt  certainly  deserves  great 
credit  for  its  crash  program  which  has 
resulted  in  the  production  in  1  year  of 
an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  all  the 
coins  minted  in  172  years.  But  why  has 
this  been  necessary? 

The  shortage  appears  to  have  begun 
in  late  1961,  almost  immediately  follow- 
ing a  change  in  the  mint  administra- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were 
no  spot  shortages  of  coins  prior  to  this 
time.  However,  the  record  shows  that 
the  proper  u.se  of  m-nt  facilities  and 
proper  planning  took  care  of  such  short- 
ages as  they  arose.  Such  was  not  the 
case  at  the  end  of  1961. 

The  first  serious  shortage  developed  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  year  with  regard 
to  the  1-cent  and  5 -cent  pieces.  The 
shortage  was  well  publicized  through 
utterances  by  public  officials.  More  than 
that,  the  mint  implied  that  if  the  Con- 
gress had  provided  funds  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  coins  required  would  be 
coming  out  of  the  mint.  Despite  this  de- 
velopment of  a  shortage  in  pennies,  pro- 
duction of  these  coins  in  1962  was  cut 
back,  while  the  production  of  half  dollars 
was  substantially  increased  from  31  to  48 
million.  This  was  a  production  increase 
of  55  percent  in  a  coin  which  was  not  in 
short  supply,  and  which  used  up  a  large 
amount  of  silver.  The  production  of 
other  silver  coins  was  also  substantially 


increased.  This  obviously  poor  planning 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress. 

In  July  1963  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
publicly  stated  that  there  was  no  sign 
that  the  coin  situation  would  improve  in 
the  months  ahead.  She  said  in  an  inter- 
view: 

It  is  going  to  be  awful.  We  are  already 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

This  statement  was  not  conducive  to 
quieting  the  fears  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned about  a  coin  shortage. 

In   1963,  with  a  shortage  more  and 
more   critical    in    1-,    5-,    and    10-cent 
pieces,  the  production  of  pennies  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  1961,  but  the  pro- 
duction   of   half    dollars    took    another 
phenomenal  jump  from  48  to  92  million— 
an  increase  of  almost  100  percent,  agam 
with  no  shortage  of  this  coin.    In  the 
period  1961-63,  w:th  an  acute  shortage 
of  5-cent  pieces,  the  production  of  these 
coins  was  increased  by  only  49  percent, 
while  the  production  of  25-cent  pieces 
was  increased  by  over  70  percent.    The 
mint  was  manufacturing  silver  coins  and 
using  up  silver  obviously  at  the  expense 
of  lesser  coins  which  were  in  short  supply. 
In  summai-y,  in  the  period  1961-63  the 
production  of  1  cent  pieces  which  were  in 
critically  short  supply  was  increased  only 
three-fourths  of  1  percent.     Five  cent 
pieces  were  increased  49  percent,  25  cent 
pieces  were  increased  by  over  70  percent, 
and  half  dollars  by  197  percent. 

The  New  York  Times  on  March  10. 
1964    carried   an  article  entitled  "New 
Silver  Dollars  Are  Held  Unlikely."    The 
article  went  on  to  say  that  the  silver  dol- 
lar may  be  on  its  way  out  and  that  this 
bit  of  news  was  announced  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint.    It  was  also  stated  that 
she  offered  "8  to  5  odds"  that  a  con- 
gressional committee,  considering  fur- 
ther   manufacture    of    the    cartwheels, 
would  not   approve  further  minting  of 
them.    Immediately  following  this  state- 
ment there  was  a  run  on  the  Treasury 
stock  of  silver  dollars.     On  March   10 
there  were  22.6  million  silver  dollars  in 
the    Treasury.      Two    weeks    later    the 
Treasury  cut  off  sales  of  silver  dollars 
with  only  3  million  left.    They  had  be- 
come a  collector's  item.    Over  18  million 
silver  dollars  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury  during  this  2-week  period. 
During  the  past  30  years  an  annual 
average  of  less  than  19  million  silver  dol- 
lars were  withdrawn.    However,  36  mil- 
lion silver  dollars  were  withdrawn  in  1962 
and  66  million  silver  dollars  were  with- 
drawn in  1963. 

In  1964  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
stated  that  local  obsei-vers  trace  the  well- 
pubUcizcd  shortage  back  to  the  speech 
m.ade  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  warn- 
ing of  a  shortage  of  silver  dollars. 

Senator  Bible  stated  before  a  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  May  27. 
1964: 

Silver  dollars  have  not  been  minted  since 
1935— for  almost  30  years.  Yet  we  have  not 
had  a  short.^ge,  and  Nevada  and  other  West- 
ern States  had  used  this  honorable  medium 
of  exchange.  I  say  with  all  candor  that  wo 
would  still  have  sufficient  silver  dollars  had 
not  our  Treasury  Department  o*Gcials  issued 
too  many  press  releases  pointing  to  a  short- 
age of  dollars  as  well  as  subsidiary  coins.    We 


all  know  such  public  statements  are  taken 
as  gospel,  and  it  is  only  natviral  for  our 
citizenry  to  hoard  coins  if  they  tnily  believe 
a  shortage  exists  and  is  real. 

Let  me  appeal  to  reason.  How  can  any 
nation  not  mint  silver  dollars  for  29  years 
and  out  of  a  blue  sky,  in  less  than  1  year, 
see  our  Treasury  raided  untU  it  is  barren  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  rare  silver  doUars 
which  it  dare  not  release? 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  before  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subconunittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations on  February  17  this  year,  stated 
that  she  did  not  in  any  way  criticize  the 
Congress  for  lack  of  attention  to  the 
coinage  problem.  But  she  then  stated: 
What  I  do  think  calls  for  examination, 
however,  is  the  period  of  many,  many  months 
through  which  there  is  a  constant  hassle  over 
funds  to  produce  coins.  Oftentimes,  it  is 
during  these  periods  when  coin  crises  de- 
velop. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  the 
Congress  has  done  its  best  to  provide 
the  funds  required  to  produce  enough 
coins  for  our  monetary  system.  As 
pointed  out  by  Assistant  Secretary  Wal- 
lace, between  1959  and  1964  the  mint 
very  nearly  tripled  the  production  from 
V/2  to  41/3  bilUon  coins  annually,  in  fiscal 
year  1965  they  will  produce  8  billion  coins 
and  they  are  now  producing  at  the  rate 
of  9  billion  a  year.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  this  is  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  coins  minted  since  1792  and 
four  and  a  half  times  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  coins  minted  in  any  year  prior  to 
1959.  Considering  all  of  the  cu'cum- 
stances  the  responsibility  for  the  coin 
shortage  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  01 
the  Congress. 

In  trying  to  explain  away  the  coin 
shortage  the  blame  was  variously  placed 
on  increase  in  population,  increase  in 
gross    national    product,    and    increase 
in  coin-operated  machines.    However,  it 
was  stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
that  while  they  were  making  174  percent 
more  coins  than  in  1959.  the  gross  na- 
tional product  increased  only  28  percent 
and  the  vending  machine  sales  only  47 
percent.    During  this  period  the  popula- 
tion increased  only  8  percent.    This  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  coins  is  far  out  of 
proportion    to   the  fft>ove    increases   m 
gross  national  prodult.  population,  coin- 
operated  machines  or  any  other  criteria. 
The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
after  conducting  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
mint  facilities  in  a  report  dated  February 
11    1963,  concluded  that  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  vending  machines 
between  1946  and  1961  had  no  discernible 
increase  on  the  demand  for  fractional 
coinage. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  blame 
the  coin  shortage  on  the  shutting  down 
of  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Mints  in 
other  locations  have  been  shut  down 
when  the  need  for  them  no  longer  existed. 
Requirements  for  coins  have  varied  with 
the  growth  of  the  Nation.  Various  fac- 
tors enter  into  the  picture  such  as  the 
cost  of  production,  proximity  of  supplies, 
and  areas  to  be  served.  After  due  con- 
sideration by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress,  the  San  Francisco  Mint  was 
shut  down  in  1955.    Its  machinery  was 
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transferred  to  Denver — the  net  result  was 
an  increaise  in  production.  An  editorial 
note  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  5.  1$64,  reads  as  follows: 

The  San  Francisco  Mint  is  now  a  Govern- 
ment assay  ofHce.  Its  equipment  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Denver  Mint,  which  operates  at 
less  cost  because  it  is  a  more  central  source 
of  coin  distribution  for  the  West.  The  new 
Philadelphia  Mint  is  contemplated  because 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  coins  are  used  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 


That  the  Congress  has  done  its  duty 
in  appropriating  money  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  funds  provided  have  re- 
sulted in  substantial  yearly  increases  in 
the  number  of  coins  produced  from  1.5 
billion  in  1958  to  3.8  billion  in  1983.  This 
number  of  coins  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient under  normal  circumstances  to 
have  fulfilled  the  Nation's  requirements 
for  coins.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to 
conduct  a  propaganda  campaign  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  the  mint.    This  repeated 

Annual  coinnqe.  of  the  United  Stales,  1948-65 
[Nmnbcr  of  pieces] 


crying  to  the  public  about  shortages 
created  shortages.  As  a  Federal  Resene 
official  stated,  "The  shortage  has  become 
self -perpetuating." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  first,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  number  of  coins  minted  in 
the  various  denominations  for  the  years 
1948  to  date,  as  well  as,  second,  a  sum- 
mary  of  coinage  production  and  indica". 
tors  of  coin  demand  from  1959  to  1964: 


Calendar  year- 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952- 

1953 

1954.... 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961:. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

19C5' 


'  1st  2  months 


1959 

I960 

1961 

19«e 

1963 

1964.... 

1965  fC  n-.onths) 
\959-rA 


1  cent 


5  cents 


10  cents 


571, 

435, 

726. 

1,045. 

1, 070. 

1, 139. 

419. 

938, 

1, 519, 

1,335, 

1,054. 

1,890, 

2.168, 

2,509, 

2, 402, 

2,  .531, 

3. 388, 

(521, 


942,500 
197,500 
141,386 
998, 500 
786, 984 
233. 800 
015,  S-W 
825, 700 
61.5. 484 
129.9.52 
353, 9.52 
624, 291 
980,  602 
639, 944 
411,419 
206, 045 
081,319 
237, 843) 


145,382,500 

106,  86t),  000 

12,  477,  410 

56, 845,  500 

11.5.279,980 

125, 862,  300 

194,437,910 

82. 730,  :i00 

103.108.324 

176,484,852 

186,212.772 

189,  i;j5,  .531 

249, 689, 782 

306,011,004 

380,  797,  739 

4.5.5,681,105 

8()0,  .538,  759 

(326,873,843) 


163,311,000 
70, 484, 000 
11 7, 424,  .500 
191,09(5,602 
26.5,641,573 
229,231,920 
243,  ,500,  ,503 
45,  297, 381 
217,324,484 
274,  762,  282 
169, 3,50,  252 
2.51,849,081 
272, 242. 002 
303, 904.  794 
410,616,399 
548,202,175 
814,677.349 
(188.057,843) 


Quarters 


67, 922, 800 

19, 380, 400 

.56,331,116 

87. 908, 402 

102, 365, 073 

88,  793, 320 

108, 785, 725 

21,740,781 

77, 147, 884 

12.5,704,112 

8.5, 360,  .5.52 

87,  587.  bXi 

93, 85.5. 926 

123,  721, 172 

106,928,775 

212,679.829 

385. 686. 227 

(122,813,843) 


Halves 


7, 095, 429 

13,514,612 

16,361,208 

40, 694, 918 

.54,217,977 

27,969,340 

44, 00(5.  519 

2, 87f),  381 

4,  701,  384 

26,  328, 802 

28, 880, 064 

20,  403, 041 

2.5,931,414 

31,. 594, 686 

48, 405, 300 

92,  308, 937 

20.5, 612,  .531 

(35.731.843) 


Total  pieces 


955,653,729 
64,5,442,512 
928,735,626 
1,422,543,922 
1,608,291,587 
1,611,090,686 
1.010,346,507 
1,091,470,543 
1.921,897,560 
1,938,410,000 
1,524,157,592 
2, 439.  ,509. 467 
2,810,099,726 
3, 27t),  871,600 
:J,  409, 159,632 
3,840,078,091 
.5,594,596,185 
(1,194,715,215) 


ofises. 


Sources:  T'.S.  T^irorlorof  (lie  Mint  annual  reports,  1948-62.  IT..'^.  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
annual  domestic  coinage  reports,  1963-64.  l'..<.  IJurcau  of  the  Mint  monthly  domestic 
coinage  reports  for  January  and  February  1965. 


Coinage  prodnrtion  and  indicators  of  coin  demand 


Fiscal  year- 


Coinage  production 


Population  ' 


Gross  national  product  2         Vending  machine  sales 


Pieces 


Incrciuse 


Millinnx 
1.  ,571 
2. 567 
3.  a5«) 
3. 461 
3.627 
4,307 
■3, 431 
2,737 


Percent 


63.4 
19.2 
13.1 
4.8 
18.7 


174.2 


Xumher 


Thnimandu 
177,  «30 
IHO,  684 
IKJ.  756 
186,  6,56 
189, 375 

192,  072 

193,  500 
14,  242 


Increase 


Amount 


Percent 


1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 


8.0 


Pillinns 
$483 
503 
519 
556 
,584 
619 


Increase 


Amount 


Percent 


(•) 


136 


(•) 


4.1 
3.2 
7.1 
5.0 
6.0 

28.2 


yfillions 


380 
590 
740 
960 
220 


(') 


3,500 
) 
1,120 


Increase 


Perunl 


(') 


8.8 
5.8 


8.7 


47.1 


•  Source:  Uuria 
30.  1965.  Dec.  31 , 

'Source:  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Commerce  Department   (calendar  year 
basis). 


at!  of  the  Census,  Commerce  Department,  fiscal  years  1959-64,  June 
19(54. 


5  Source:  Vending  trade  puhlication  (calendar  year  ba<:is). 
*  -Vot  avai!al>le. 


There  is  Uttle  point  in  delving  further 
into  the  coih  shortage,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  find  out  what  keeps  it  going,  what  can 
be  done  to  end  it,  and  most  important, 
what  can  be  done  to  keep  it  from  reoc- 
curring  in  the  future.  Obviously  the 
number  of  coins  being  pi-oduced  should 
be  far  more  than  enough  to  take  care  of 
our  requirbnents.  The  problem  is  to 
find  out  what  happens  to  them  after  they 
are  put  intjo  circulation. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  stated 
that  "our  primary  responsibility  is  to 
produce  domestic  coins  for  commerce." 
This  is  thie  key  to  the  solution  of  our 
coinage  problem.  Domestic  coins  for 
various  reasons  are  being  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  for  commerce.  The 
most  important  characteristic  of  a  coin 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  that  It 
must  not  have  other  values  which  will 
detract  frfflm  its  use  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change.    I 

As  a  result  of  the  coin  shortage  we 
have  mani^  factors  which  affect  the  cir- 
culation of  coins.  In  addition  to  the 
numismatists,  there  has  been  a  great  in- 


crease in  collecting,  hoarding,  and  spec- 
ulating in  coins.  Those  who  need  large 
numbers  of  coins  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness are  holding;  on  to  them  rather  than 
turning  them  into  the  banks  for  redis- 
tribution. This  holding  of  coins  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
coin  shortage.  It  has  disrupted  the  nor- 
mal pattern  of  circulation.  This  will 
continue  until  those  who  need  coins  are 
assured  that  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
supply  through  the  normal  channels. 

Possibly  the  root  of  the  coinage  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  fact  that  the  coins  we  are 
producing  have  a  greater  value  or  po- 
tential value  for  purposes  other  than 
commerce.  As  an  example,  the  Kennedy 
half  dollar  has  become  a  commemorative 
coin.  Over  200  million  have  been  minted 
and  yet  they  do  not  appear  in  circula- 
tion. This  is  nearly  four  times  as  many 
half  dollars  as  were  minted  in  any  year 
prior  to  1963.  This  coin  obviously  is 
valued  more  for  reasons  other  than  its 
50-cent  face  value.  The  distribution  of 
this  coin  was  started  in  March  1964.  a 
most  unfortunate  time  as  it  coincided 


with  the  run  on  the  Treasury  to  obtain 
silver  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  numismatists  who 
deal  generally  in  rare  and  scarce  coins, 
a  considerable  interest  has  developed  in 
coins  which  may  have  a  collector  value 
greater  than  their  face  value.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  last  issue  of  pennies  made 
by  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  dated  1955. 
I  understand  that  45  million  of  these 
coins  were  minted,  and  yet  they  were 
bought  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for 
more  than  1  cent  apiece.  This  collect- 
ing craze  increased  to  the  point  where  it 
became  big  business  to  buy  and  sell  coins 
for  a  premium. 

Overnight  millions  of  Americans  be- 
came interested  in  coins  and  in  mone- 
tary matters  generally.  Many  coins  go 
into  piggy  banks.  At  night  pockets  were 
emptied  of  coins  which  were  tossed  into 
a  box.  In  self-defense,  those  who  need 
coins  in  their  businesses  have  been  hold- 
ing coins  for  their  own  needs  instead  of 
turning  the  excess  of  their  normal  re- 
quirements into  banks.  Arrangements 
were  made  outside  of  banks  for  distri- 
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hution  of  coins.  Even  the  newsboy  on 
the  corner  was  solicited  for  his  change. 
In  such  a  haphazard  arrangement, 
someone  is  bound  to  be  short  of  coins. 


Finally  a  new  factor  has  come  into 
the  picture.  Treasury  stocks  are  being 
used  up  at  a  fantastic  rate.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 

Silver  consumed  in  l\S.  coinage,  19-54-65 
[In  millionsl 


a  summary  illustrating  the  increase  in 
coinage  and  subsequent  increase  in  silver 
consumption  during  the  period  1954  to 
date. 


Calendar  year 


Dimes 


Quarters 


Halves 


Total 


Pieces 


Ounces 


I'ieces 


Ounces 


243 

45 

217 

274 

169 

251 
272. 0 
305.0 
410.6 
548.2 
81.5. 0 
(188.0) 


17.6 
3.3 
1.5.7 
19.9 
12.3 
18.2 
19.6 
22.1 
29.7 
39.7 
.59.0 

n:i6> 


108.7 

21.7 

77.1 

125.7 

85.3 

87.5 

93.8 

123.7 

166.9 

213.  0 

386.0 

'122.8)1 


19.7 
3.9 
14.0 
22.5 
15.4 
15.8 
17.0 
22.4 
30.2  I 
38.5 
(59.8 
(22.  2) 


Pieces 

Ounces 

44.0 

15.9 

2.8 

1.0 

4.7 

1.7 

26.3 

9.6 

28.8 

10.5 

20.4 

7.4 

25.9 

9.4 

31.5 

11.4 

48.5 

17.  S 

92.3 

33.3 

20(5.0 

74.5 

(36.0) 

(13.0) 

Pieces 


Ounces 


395.7 

53.2 

69.5 

8.2 

288.8 

31.4 

426.0 

52.0 

283.1 

38.2 

358.9 

41.4 

391.7 

46.0 

460.2 

55.9 

626.0 

77.4 

8.53.5 

111.5 

1. 407. 0 

203.3 

(340.8) 

(48.8) 

1 1st  2  months  of  1965. 

In  other  words,  the  coin  shortage  has 
focused  attention  on  the  current  deficit 
between  silver  supplies  and  demand. 
Talk  of  a  change  in  the  silver  content  of 
our  coins  has  created  speculative  inter- 
ests in  higher  prices  which  could  result 
from  a  change  in  the  silver  content  of 
our  coins.  Legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed which  would  reduce  the  silver  con- 
tent to  30  percent  as  compared  with  the 
present  90  percent.  This  would  permit 
the  market  price  to  rise  to  $4  an  ounce. 
Even  the  cerious  consideration  of  legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  silver  content  could 
result  in  increased  disappearance  of  sub- 
sidiary coins,  awaiting  the  day  when  such 
coins  would  be  worth  more  for  their 
silver  content  than  their  face  value. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks,  I 
will  discuss  the  silver  situation  shortly. 
It  is  now  my  understanding  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion dealing  with  the  question  of  silver  in 
coinage.  Any  such  legislation  will  affect 
industrial  users  and  producers  of  silver, 
as  well  as  users  of  coins. 

There  has  been  talk  of  prohibiting 
melting  dav-m  of  coins,  hoarding  and 
ending  the  activities  of  speculators  who 
sell  circulating  coins  at  a  premium. 
There  has  also  been  talk  of  stopping  or 
curtailing  the  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates, placing  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  silver  bullion  as  well  as  silver 
coins,  and  reestablishing  the  Govern- 
ment control  of  silver  through  end-use 
certificates.  I  submit  that  the  Congress 
should  take  a  very  long  look  at  these 
proposals  before  taking  any  action,  and 
I  suggest  that  the  Treasury  do  the  same. 

Coins  placed  in  circulation  are  pur- 
chased by  the  people.  The  mutilation 
of  coins  is  already  prohibited  by  law, 
which  is  a  proper  and  necessary  pro- 
hibition. Apart  from  this,  the  people 
should  be  entitled  to  use  their  coins  as 
they  see  fit.  If  they  wish  to  melt  them 
cown  for  the  metal  content,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  In  fact,  this 
actually  would  result  in  a  profit  to  the 
Government  as  the  Government  would 
not  have  to  redeem  them  with  paper 
nioney.  It  would  be  impossible  to  en- 
force such  a  law  prohibiting  the  melting 
down  of  coins. 


Sources:  U..S.  Director  ol 
Mint  iinnuul  domestic  coin; 
domestic  coin::pe  reports  for 

Should  laws  be  passed  to  prohibit 
hoarding?  How  does  one  draw  the  line 
between  hoarding  and  saving,  if  there 
is  any?  Are  we  to  deprive  the  citizens  of 
this  country  of  the  opportunity  to  save 
coins?  Are  we  to  stop  our  children  from 
putting  coins  in  piggy  banks?  Attempts 
to  enforce  such  a  law  would  make  the 
attempt  to  enforce  prohibition  look  com- 
paratively easy. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  enforce 
an  embargo  on  the  export  of  silver  coins. 
An  embargo  on  the  export  of  silver 
bullion  could  boomerang.  Normally  this 
country  is  a  net  importer  of  silver.  Are 
-v^'e  to  destroy  our  trade  relations  with 
other  countries  and  jeopardize  our  future 
relations  through  an  embargo  which 
should  not  be  necessary? 

I  submit  that  before  we  turn  this 
counti-y  into  a  police  state,  we  eliminate 
the  speculative  interest  in  silver  which  is 
the  root  of  the  problem.  If  we  can 
eliminate  this  factor,  the  interest  in 
hoarding,  holding,  and  speculating  in 
coins  and  in  bullion  will  be  eliminated. 
Let  us  give  our  coins  a  chance  to  cir- 
culate in  a  normal  manner.  This  can  be 
done  very  simply.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  provide  for  new  coins  which  contain 
no  silver. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  in  its 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1966  has 
requested  an  increase  of  $760,000  out  of 
a  total  budget  having  direct  obligations 
estimated  to  be  $50,330,000.  Salary  ad- 
justments resulting  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Employees  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1964  account  for  $717,000, 
which,  with  increases  of  $622,000  for 
items  other  than  personal  compensation 
are  offset  by  decreases  in  nonrecurring 
items  from  fiscal  year  1965.  These  items, 
listed  in  the  published  hearings,  amount 
to  8579,000. 

The  major  cause  for  the  increase  in  the 
budget  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Debt  are  substantially  attributable 
to  the  increased  activity  in  the  sale  and 
redemption  of  series  E  savings  bonds. 
These  activities  have  increased  steadily 
since  December  1962, 1  am  happy  to  note, 
to  the  point  where  the  1966  volume  of 
sales  is  expected  to  exceed  revised  esti- 


iht  .Mint  anniKil  reports.  1954-<)2.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
ge  rejjorts,  19ta-t;4.  I". 8.  Bureau  of  the  Mint  monthly 
January  and  February  1965. 

mates  for  1965  by  almost  2  million  addi- 
tional pieces,  or  bonds;  an  expected  total 
of  $100,300,000.  Additional  cost  items 
necessary  to  these  sales  and  which  can- 
not be  absorbed  by  them,  include  $121,000 
for  savings  bond  stock  to  meet  the  in- 
creased volume  of  sales  as  well  as  to  re- 
store stock  inventories  to  normal  levels; 
$325,000  for  reimbursements  to  paying 
agents  for  the  increased  number  of  series 
E  savings  bonds  redeemed  from  purchas- 
ers unable  to  hold  them  until  maturity. 

In  the  other  activities  of  the  Bureau, 
those  which  entail  the  issuance,  servic- 
ing, and  retirement  of  other  Treasury 
securities,  and  the  maintenance  and 
audit  of  public  debt  accounts,  the  work- 
load and  costs,  are  expected  to  remain 
at  a  level  commensurate  with  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  year 
1966  will  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  sale  of  series  E  savings  bonds.  A 
promotional  program  will  be  started,  but 
the  cost  of  this  promotion  will  neverthe- 
less be  the  same  as  the  amount  budgeted 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    TREASURER 

The  increase  in  the  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  $350,000  is  justified  by  the 
record  of  that  office.  The  Treasurer's 
Office,  facing  the  increased  demands  of 
a  heavier  workload,  has  undertaken  the 
fulfillment>  of  its  obligations  with  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  prudent  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  appropriated. 

Of  the  additional  funds  granted, 
$250,000  are  needed  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Employee  Salary  Act  of 
1964;  $15,000  to  provide  for  employee 
health  programs  of  emergency  treat- 
ment in  the  work  building,  formerly 
financed  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
An  additional  $60,000  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  new  equip- 
ment which  will  replace  certain  electric 
accounting  machines  now  being  rented. 
The  committee  and  I  have  continually 
urged  that  ADP  equipment  be  purchased 
rather  than  rented  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  long-term  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  resulting  from  these  pur- 
chases.   I  am  pleased  to  note  that  more 
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and  more  such  equipment  is  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  although 
there  is  added  cost  at  the  outset.  $103,- 
000  are  required  to  restore  supply  inven- 
tories to  adequate  levels  and  for  machine 
replacement  where  the  present  machines 
have  become  so  worn  and  inefficient  that 
operations  of  the  Treasurer's  Office  have 
been  hampered. 

The  issue  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
the  $1  denomination  was  begun  in  No- 
vember 1963,  and  they  are  gradually  re- 
placing the  $1  silver  certificates  in 
circulation.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  a 
decline  in  silver  certificates  destroyed  as 
imfit  for  circulation  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  1966.  This  will  result 
in  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  the 
Treasurer's  Office  of  $78,000  and  this  re- 
duced operating  expense  is  reflected  in 
these  appropriations.  The  Treasurer's 
Office  is  to  be  commended  for  the  per- 
cent absorption  of  the  pay  increase  it 
was  able  to  effect,  an  amount  not 
achieved  by  the  majority  of  the  other 
agencies. 

TREASURY  GUARD  FORCE 

Direct  obligations  for  the  Treasury 
Guard  Force  for  fiscal  year  1966  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $434,000  representing  an  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1965  of  $14,000.  The 
entire  increase  is  required  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1964.  There  is  no  request  for  additional 
personnel  and  the  other  operating  costs 
of  the  force  have  maintained  without 
increase.  These  funds  are  considered  to 
be  essential  to  maintain  the  necessary 
post  coverage  required  to  assure  proper 
security. 

WHrrE   HOUSE  OFFICE 

The  appropriations  for  the  White 
House  Office  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  $2.73 
million  and  with  proposed  transfer  into 
this  account  of  S125.000,  the  total  avail- 
able for  fiscal  1965  and  that  estimated 
for  fiscal  1966  are  identical  amounts. 
The  $125,000  transfer  item  continued 
into  this  year's  budget  estimate  is  to 
cover  salary  increases  which  were  in- 
stituted to  maintain  the  salaries  in  the 
White  House  Office  at  their  relative  level 
when  compared  to  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
ei-al  Government  workers  increased  by 
the  Federal  Employee  Salary  Act  of 
1964.  No  further  salary  increase  is 
planned  nor  are  any  additional  person- 
nel positions  sought,  thus  continuing  the 
Office  at  the  255  number  to  which  it  was 
reduced  for  fiscal  1965. 

WHITE  HOUSE  POLICE 

The  appropriations  requested  for  the 
White  House  Police  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $136,000  over  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1965.  Of  this  amount, 
$129,000  will  be  spent  to  cover  the  cost 
added  to  the  police  operations  by  the 
Police  and  Firemen's  Act  of  1964  and 
$12,000  will  be  provided  for  stepup  and 
longevity  promotions  to  maintain  cur- 
rent staff  levels. 

The  budget  estimate  has  been  reduced 
by  $16,000  due  to  nonrecurring  costs 
and  $9,000  of  that  amount  was  absorbed 
for  the  $138,000  cost  of  the  Police  and 
Firemanis  Act. 

The  services  performed  by  the  White 
House  Police  are  exemplary.  There  has 
been  no  request  for  additional  personnel 
ev^  though  the  number  of  armual  visi- 


tors to  the  White  House  is  presently  at 
an  alltime  high  and  continues  to  in- 
crease. I  feel  that  this  budget  increase, 
almost  exclusively  required  by  manda- 
tory cost  items,  is  justifiably  warranted. 

EXECUTIVE    MANSION 

The  estimate  of  $694,000  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  and  Grounds  for  fiscal 
year  1966  represents  a  reduction  of  $2,000 
under  the  amount  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1965.  Included  in  the  estimate 
is  a  decrease  of  $25,000  which  was  the 
cost  of  painting  the  exterior  of  the 
mansion  and  increases  of  $12,750  for 
Increased  pay  costs  and  $10,250  for  in- 
creased overtime  and  temporary  em- 
ployment costs. 

The  wage  increases  are  to  pay  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  for  employees  paid 
at  hourly  rates  and  to  grant  increases 
comparable  to  those  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1964  for  employees 
paid  at  annual  rates. 

The  increases  due  to  overtime  and 
temporary  employment  result  principally 
from  increased  visitation.  This  in- 
creased use  of  the  White  House  by  more 
and  more  visitors  is  requiring  more  and 
more  personal  service  costs  to  maintain 
the  public  rooms  during  and  after  the 
periods  when  it  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  regular  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating functions  will  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  levels  as  the  current  year. 

COUNCIL    OF    ECONOMIC    ADVISERS 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  $723,000  for 
fiscal  year  1966  which  represents  a  $78,- 
000  increase  over  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
full-year  effect  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1964  accounts  for  $56,000 
of  this  increase.  Another  $6,000  is  esti- 
mated as  required  for  overtime,  inter- 
mittent employment,  personnel  benefits 
and  other  services  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
effect  of  the  salary  act.  The  balance  of 
the  increase  in  the  budget,  $16,000,  will 
allow  the  Council  to  increase  the  size  of 
its  staff  by  two  in  the  average  annual 
number  of  people  on  the  job.  This  staff 
increase,  the  first  requested  in  4  years, 
comes  after  a  number  of  specific  new  du- 
ties have  been  assigned  to  the  Council. 

The  amount  requested  represents  the 
best  judgment  of  the  Council  in  esti- 
mating its  activities  for  fiscal  year  1966 
and  is  urged  as  the  reasonable  minimum 
appropriation  if  the  Council  is  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  and  functions 
with  which  it  has  been  charged  by  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  and  by  the 
President,  that  is,  to  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend national  economic  policy  to 
promote  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  under  free  competitive 
enterprise. 

NATIONAL    SECUTUTY    COUNCIL 

The  appropriation  for  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  for  fiscal  year  1965  was 
$575,000  and  of  that  amount  the  Coun- 
cil accepted  a  reduction  of  $11,000  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  directive 
to  reduce  expenditures  and  lower  per- 
sonnel ceilings.  The  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964 
required  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $66,000  to  meet  the  increased  pay  costs 
and  this  amount  is  continued  in  the 
budget  estimates  as  part  of  the  $96,000 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1966. 


The  remaining  increases  for  fiscal  year 
1966  cover  two  new  operations.  In  Sep. 
tember  1964,  the  President  named  a 
panel  of  distinguished  private  citizens  to 
advise  him  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  This  bipartisan  group  of  u 
consultants  will  be  asked  for  advice  un- 
der fiexible  and  informal  arrangements 
suited  to  specific  needs.  The  1966  fiscal 
year  budget  includes  $20,000  for  payment 
of  compensation  fees,  transportation 
and  related  travel  costs  in  support  of 
the  Panel. 

An  additional  4,000  has  been  included 
in  the  1966  budget  to  provide  support  to 
operations  of  the  White  House  situation 
room  which  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Council.  Essentially,  this  facility 
is  a  communications  and  intelligence 
center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  immediate  information  and  to 
get  back  to  the  agencies  his  questions 
and  requests  for  additional  information. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

The  special  projects  appropriation  has 
been  provided  for  the  last  several  yean 
in  the  amount  of  $1.5  million.  This 
same  amount  has  been  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  This  appropriation  en- 
ables the  President  to  bring  into  his 
staff  individuals  for  special  studies,  spe- 
cial assignments,  or  to  provide  studies 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  provide 
for  within  the  White  House  Office. 

TAX  COURT 

In  its  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  the  Tax  Court  requests  an  increase 
in  appropriations  of  $230,000.  The  court 
estimates  that  5,800  new  cases  will  be 
received  by  it  during  1966,  substantially 
the  same  workload  estimate  as  for  1965, 
but  tlie  fact  that  the  workload  of  the 
court  is  not  self -generated  precludes  ac- 
curate predictions  on  the  number  of 
cases  the  comt  will  receive  in  any  given 
year.  Of  the  increase  requested,  $223,- 
000  is  required  to  meet  the  effects  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964 
increase  in  salary  costs.  The  additional 
$7,000  to  defray  the  increased  costs  of  the 
stenographic  reporting  services  utilized 
by  the  court  at  all  trial  sessions  is  a  cost 
item  over  which  the  court  has  exercised 
the  maximum  control  at  its  disposal  in 
the  use  of  the  competitive  bidding  proc- 
ess in  contracting  for  these  services.  The 
low  bid  submitted  for  the  current  year 
established  a  cost  35.4  percent  above  the 
rate  of  the  previous  year.  The  court  de- 
pends upon  these  reporting  services  to 
provide  accurate  transcripts  of  all  case 
trials. 

The  policy  of  this  court  to  operate  at 
a  minimum  cost  level  consistent  with 
the  efficient  adjudication  of  the  cases 
before  it  is  reflected  in  the  appropriation 
request  now  before  you,  which  is  $2.2 
million,  and,  after  the  pay  increase  costs 
have  been  accounted  for,  requests  only 
an  increase  of  $7,000. 

ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON  INTERGOVERNMEITMI 
RELATIONS 

The  appropriation  request  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  is  $410,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $15,000  over  the 
amount  originally  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  this  entire  in- 
crease is  necessitated  by  the  increase  in 
salary  expenses  effected  by  the  Federal 
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Employee  Salary  Refonn  Act  of  1964  It 
iS  indicated  to  the  subcommittee  that 
!^  Commission  has  stabilized  its  opera- 
nlns  in  budgetary  terms  and  has  actuaUy 
winced  its  permanent  staff  from  a  max- 
!SuS  of  27  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  the 
zZnt  23  in  order  to  accommodate 
Sn  its  budget  a  considerable  part  of 
Mlary  increases.  This  $15,000  in- 
Irpase  is  to  be  used  to  cover  that  part  of 
the  salary  increases  that  the  Commission 
«9c  unable  to  accommodate  in  its  budget 
and  not  to  increase  its  staff  back  to  its 
former  size. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    CONFERENCE    OF    THE     UNITBD 
STATES 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  was  established  on  a  per- 
manent basis  late  in  1964  to  provide  for 
continuous  study  and  improvement  of 
the  administrative  procedure  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  costs  experienced  by  the 
conference  in  its  previous  operations  on 
a  temporary  basis,  concluded  in  Decem- 
ber 1962,  have  been  used  as  guidelines  in 
estimating  this  request.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  the  last  Conference  operated 
under  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  furnished 
stafE  services  amounting  to  approximate- 
ly $50,000.  The  budget  requests  an  addi- 
tional $50,000,  or  a  total  of  $250,000  to 
provide  for  the  requirements  of  a  full- 
time  chairman,  a  full-time  staff,  and  the 
costs  of  a  full-time  operation,  neces- 
sarily a  more  expensive  operation  than 
previously  experienced. 

COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  quiet,  but 
most  effective  services  in  our  country  is 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It, 
without  fanfare  and  without  publicity, 
enforces  the  maritime  law,  provides  se- 
curity for  our  ports  and  waterfront  fa- 
cilities, saves  life  and  property,  provides 
navigational  aid  to  maritime  commerce 
in  navigable  waters  and  promotes  the 
safety  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  does  its  job  quietly,  as  I  have 
said,  and  effectively.  Much  of  its  duty 
is  undertaken  during  periods  of  extreme 
danger  such  as  during  storms  at  sea  or 
on  burning  vessels. 

While  a  superficial  review  of  the 
amounts  of  money  recommended  by  the 
committee  would  give  the  impression 
that  the  committee  has  shown  a  certain 
amount  of  leniency  toward  the  Coast 
Guard's  requests  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Each  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  exam- 
ined the  requests  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard  with  severity. 

However,  there  are  certain  paramount 
facts  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
examining  the  amounts  which  we,  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  with  which  the  full 
committee  agreed,  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  functioning  of  this 
valuable  service. 

The  first  is  that  the  cost  of  running 
the  Coast  Guard,  as  has  the  cost  of  liv- 
iiig,  has  risen. 

The  second  is  that  much  of  the  work 
that  the  Coast  Guard  does  is  beyond  the 
control  of  that  service.  I  believe  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  need  only 
examine  the  sporting  pages  of  their  own 
newspapers  to  reaUze  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  pleasure  boating  in  this  coun- 


try— some  8  million.  Another  example 
which  I  might  cite  is  the  increasing 
number  of  general  patrols  which  have 
been  required  of  them  to  protect  our  cit- 
izens and  enforce  our  laws.  The  Cuban 
surveillance  patrols  are  one  concrete  ex- 
ample of  this  increased  general  activity. 
One  of  the  reductions  which  the  com- 
mittee made  was  in  the  request  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvements.  The  Coast 
Guard  came  to  us  with  a  request  for 
$109,250,000.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  $101  million  be  allocated  to 
them  for  these  purposes:  this  sum  be- 
ing some  $16  million  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated last  year. 

Taking  merely  the  need  for  improve- 
ments, it  is  amazing  to  learn  of  the  num- 
ber of  manned  Coast  Guard  stations 
with  major  structures  that  are  over  50 
years  of  age.  In  Alabama,  there  is  1, 
Alaska  has  7,  California  has  19,  Connect- 
icut has  4,  in  Delaware  there  are  2.  Flor- 
ida has  4,  Georgia  has  1,  Hawaii  has  2, 
Illinois  has  1,  Indiana  has  1,  Louisiana 
has  2,  in  Maine  there  are  35,  Maryland 
has  4,  Massachusetts  has  16,  Michigan 
has  21,  Minnesota  has  4,  New  Hampshire 
has  3,  New  Jersey  has  6,  New  York  has 
19.  Ohio  has  4,  Rhode  Island  6,  Wash- 
ington has  3,  Wisconsin  has  12,  Puerto 
Rico  has  1,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  has  1. 
I  need  not  tell  my  colleagues  who  are 
houseowners  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  house  increases  with  the  age  of 
that  house.  I  think  that  our  practical 
experience  should  be  carried  over  to  our 
examination  of  the  needs  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Funds  under  this  item  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  replacement  of  three  high- 
endurance  cutters  which,  I  believe,  the 
Coast  Guard  needs  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
do  its  job  properly.  It  now  has  three 
high-endurance  cutters  which  are  be- 
tween 25  and  30  years  of  age. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  been  critical  of  the  long-range 
plans  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  regard  to 
the  procurement  of  high-endurance  cut- 
ters, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  it  was  at  the  prompting — 
I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  prod- 
ding— of  your  committee  that  the  Coast 
Guard  developed  its  long-range  vessel 
procurement  program  and  it  is  one  which 
we  have  followed  up  very  closely.  The 
details  of  this  plan  are  readily  available 
in  the  hearings  or  from  the  Coast  Guard. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
criticism  that  is  made  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  evaluation  of  aspects  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  is  a  long-range  projection 
of  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
that  such  plans  are  subject  to  change. 
I  agree  that  long-range  plans  are  sub- 
ject to  change,  but  I  would  also  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact — which 
you,  who  are  also  familiar  with  the  year- 
to-year  requests  of  the  various  depart- 
ments— that  with  the  existence  of  a  long- 
range  plan,  the  moneys  which  the  com- 
mittee appropriates  can  be  better  uti- 
lized. You  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  having  to  hear  about  a  large  increase 
one  year  which  could  have  been  fore- 
seen had  there  been  such  a  long-range 
plan.  Such  a  long-range  plan  which  the 
committee  has  long  favored  provides  for 
the  orderly  replacement  of  womout  ves- 


sels which  results  in  savings  for  the  tax- 
payer, although,  as  I  have  said,  these 
plans  must  be  examined  each  year  not 
only  by  the  legislative,  our  committee, 
but  also  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  "Acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvement" — remain  available  until 
expended.  Therefore,  the  committee  has, 
as  in  past  years,  considered  the  long- 
range  program,  rather  than  annual  in- 
crements separately,  and  has  provided 
funds  necessary  to  continue  a  reasonable 
and  level  program  for  modernizing  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  imobligated  balances 
carried  over  in  this  account  in  recent 
years  have  been  significantly  larger  than 
estimated  by  the  Department. 

The  sum  unobligated  as  of  January 
31,  1965,  was  $53  million,  wliile  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  unobligated  balance  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  be  $5 
million. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
give  the  Coast  Guard  more  than  they  are 
able  to  use  in  a  year,  as  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  give  them 
less  than  they  need.  But  in  light  of  the 
unobligated  balance  that  they  have  as  of 
January  31,  1965, 1,  as  is  the  committee, 
am  of  the  belief  that  the  funds  which 
we  have  recommended  are  ample  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard  with  proper 
utilization  of  those  funds.  To  appropri- 
ate more  would  be  to  generate  waste  and 
larger  unobligated  balances. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  men 
and  women  have,  and  have  for  a  long 
time,  done  an  outstanding  job  protecting 
our  interests  and  our  lives.  To  continue 
doing  so  they  must  have  the  proper 
funds.  We  of  the  committee  believe, 
after  close  scrutiny  of  their  requests,  that 
the  amounts  contained  in  this  bill  will 
enable  them  to  go  on  doing  the  valuable 
work  that  they  have  done  in  the  past  and 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  good 
management  and  economy. 
Coast  Guard:  acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements 

1960  (Public  Law  86-39) $23,250,000 

1961  (Public  Law  86-561) 30,  000,  000 

1962  (Public  Law  87-159) 39,000,000 

1963  (Public  Law  87-575) 33,  300.  000 

1964  (Public  Law  88-39) 51,  000,  000 

1965  (Public  Law  88-392) 85,  000,  000 


■PQtal 261,550,000 

Budget  estimate    (1966)— 109,250,000 

Committee  recommendation 

nQQQ) 101,000.000 

—  8.250.000 
6. 132.  000 


Total 

Appropriated  fiscal  year  1956- 

Unobligated  balance: 

As  of  Jan.  31.  1965 

As  of  June  30.  1965, 


__-     53.  000.  000 
5.000,000 

Operation  of  new  siCips  provided  in  Coast 
Guard  appropriations,  1961-65 


Type 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 



1965 

Medium-endurance 

2 
9 

1 
2 

>2 

Tnl'^Tiii  tpndPM 

2 

>•  if soiiri  River 

2 

1 
2 

7 

1 

TTnrlvir  ttlPS 

10 

7 

SmaU  patrol  craft 



30 

Xotal        

30 

28 

13 

7 

1  a  year. 
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Coa^t  Guard — Reserve  training 

$15,500,000 

16.000.000 


1960 

1961 

1962 ^_ 16,  000,  000 

1963 

1964 

1965 


16,  500,  000 
18,800,000 
20,  700.  000 


Total-' 103,  500, 000 


Budget  estimates  (1966). $23,750,000 

Committee        recommendations 

(1966) 22,  500,  000 


Total 

Appropriated  1965 

Unobligated  balance: 
As  of  Jan.  31,  1965. 
As  of  Jume  30,  1965. 


—1.250,000 

4.271,000 


7,926,516 
50,  000 


' 

Drill- 
pay 
status 

Xon- 

drill-pay 

status 

Active 
duty  > 

4 

Total 

June  30— 
1960...- 
1961  ... 

' 

12,711 
15,515 
15, 102 
16. 277 
16,807 
16, 807 
17,010 

15,518 
14, 757 
12,418 
9,973 
9,343 
10,428 
13, 510 

1,822 
777 
688 
600 
600 
650 

1,690 

30,051 
31,  (M9 

1962...- 
1963. 

28,  208 
26.850 

1964.... 
1965'.- 
1966  ».. 

:;:::: 

2ti,  750 
27,885 
32,210 

'  Reservists  on  extended  active  duty  are  part  of  Ready 
Reserve  strengtli  but  are  not  available  to  meet  callup 
requirements. 

*  Estimated. 

Coast  Guard — Operating  expense 
1960 $189,000,000 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


205, 000.  000 
212.  000,  000 
220.  000,  000 
249.  000.  000 
271.  100,000 


Total 1.  346. 100,  000 


Budget   estimate    (1966) 285,200,000 

Committee  recommendation 

(1966) 284,000.000 


Total —1,200,000 


Appropriated  1956 161, 139.  000 

Unobligated  balance: 

As  of  Jan.  31.  1965 107,500,084 

As  of  June  30,  1965 100,  000 

Coast  Guard — Retired  pay 

1960 i $29,  500,  000 

1961 L. 30,  000,  000 

1962 L -     31,  350.  000 

1963 . 32,  350,  000 

1964 33. 600,  000 

1965 , 37,500,000 


Total 194,  300,  000 


Budget  estimate    (1966) 40,300,000 

Committee  recommendation 


(1966) 
Total 


40,  000,  000 
-300.  000 


Approprlatpd  1956 —  21.300,000 

Unobligat^  balance: 

As  of  Jan.  31.  1965 15.637,230 

As  of  Jutie  30,  1965 0 

Retired  pqy,   U.S.  Coast  Guard,  number  on 
rolls,  Feb.  28. 1965 

Regular    military 10,374 

Former     lighthouse    and    lifesaving 

services   personnel 561 

Reserve  (Public  Law  810) 121 

SECRET    SERVICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Secretary  Dillon 
came  before  the  committee  he  stated 
that  he  would  take  up  a  matter  which 
in  his  mind  overshadowed  in  its  impor- 


tance every  other  item  in  the  Treasury's 
budget  request.  He  was  referring  to  the 
question  of  the  resources  and  personnel 
necessary  to  provide  effective  protection 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Warren  Commission,  after  study- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Secret  Service 
concluded  that  the  complexities  of  the 
job  that  the  President  must  do  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that 
the  Service  has  not  been  able  to  develop 
or  to  secure  adequate  resources  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  to  fulfill  its  impor- 
tant mission. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Warren 
Commission  report.  President  Johnson 
appointed  a  Committee  composed  of  the 
then  Acting  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, Mr.  McCone,  his  Assistant  on 
National  Security  Affairs.  Mr.  Bundy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Dillon  to  advise  him  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  report. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  was  that  a  policy  of 
strengthening  the  Secret  Service  be  com- 
menced immediately.  As  a  result  of  this 
report.  Secretary  Dillon  came  before  the 
committee  with  an  additional  request  for 
$3,877,000.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  this  additional  sum  be  ap- 
propriated. The  President  did  not  pass 
on  this  request  as  he  felt  that  as  the 
appropriation  in  excess  of  that  requested 
in  the  budget  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  him  and  his  family,  that 
he  should  not  personally  pass  upon  them. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  of  the  committee 
have  heard  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  we  have  passed 
favorably  on  that  request. 


POST    OFFICE- 


GENERAL 


As  stated  earlier,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment came  to  us  this  year  with  one 
of  the  largest  estimates  that  it  has  ever 
presented  to  the  committee  for  consider- 
ation. The  Department  requested  that 
$5,383  million  be  made  available  to  it  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  I,  and  the  Commit- 
tee, believe  that  an  increase  of  $311,- 
400,000  over  last  year's  appropriation  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment if  careful  utilization  of  the 
funds  be  made.  This  is  true  notwith- 
standing the  anticipated  increase  in 
mail  volume.  I  do  not  consider  studies 
undertaken  to  detennine  the  value  of 
mudflaps  to  be  such  "careful  utilization" 
of  these  funds. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  under  the 
careful  guidance  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Mr.  Gronouski.  and  the  improved 
efficiency  of  operations,  the  savings 
which  can  be  realized  in  postal  opera- 
tions are  just  now  being  felt  by  the  De- 
partment. Mr.  Gronouski  himself  stated 
that  "as  a  result  of  pay  reformation  and 
more  more-modern  employment  prac- 
tices generally,  the  Department's  opera- 
tions benefit  from  the  assist  that  high 
morale  gives." 

Savings  which  would  more  than  absorb 
the  recommended  cuts  and  which  result 
from  new  and  improved  methods  of 
handling  the  mails  are  just  beginning  to 
be  realized.  Last  year  the  Post  Office 
continued  to  install  the  improved  Mark 
n  facer-canceler.  Contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  improved  lettersorters  and 


the  Post  Office  Department's  Advisory 
Board  will  continue  to  focus  its  attention 
on  new  areas  as  problems  are  solved  in 
the  old. 

The  recommended  cut  can  therefore 
be  absorbed  by  the  Post  Office  witiiout 
a  curtailment  of  service  or  adversely 
affecting  its  operations.  Cost-avoidance 
measures  instituted  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  over  the  past  few  years  are 
already  saving  the  Post  Office  in  excess 
of  $133  million  annually. 

Yet,  as  I  stated  earlier,  we  are  just 
beginning  to  fully  realize  the  potential 
saving  resulting  from  the  increased  mo- 
rale and  efficiency  of  the  dedicated  postal 
workers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
ductivity  of  clerk  and  mail  handlers  in 
1965  will  be  1.4  percent. 

The  installation  of  26  additional  multi- 
position  letter  sorting  machines  in  13  of 
our  largest  post  offices  will  result,  I  be- 
lieve, in  definite  savings.  I  might  point 
out  that  something  like  70  percent  of  all 
the  mail  sent  in  the  United  States  is  han- 
dled by  something  like  68  of  our  34,000 
post  offices.  I  believe  that  greater  utili- 
zation of  our  post  offices  and  possible  re- 
alinement  would  result  in  greater  savings 
for  the  Post  Office. 

We,  I  think,  all  experienced  the  great- 
er efficiency  of  postal  operations  during 
the  Christmas  season  last  year.  Yet 
there  were  4.4  percent  more  first-class 
pieces  handled  than  the  previous  Christ- 
mas and  only  2.2  percent  increase  in 
man-hours.  Overtime  was  reduced  by  1.2 
percent  or  125,570  hours  over  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  budget  estimate  of  the  Department 
included  a  request  for  15,000  new  posi- 
tions for  conversion  of  exce.ss  overtime 
to  permanent  employment.  This  conver- 
sion would  have  cost  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment $11.8  million,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  for  salaries,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  a  brandnew  program  which  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, based  on  the  excessive  overtime 
which  is  taxing  the  personnel  of  this  De- 
partment. The  funds  which  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  includes  sufficient 
funds  for  1,300  of  these  positions.  The 
committee,  as  I  do.  feels  that  we  should 
go  slow  in  initiating  this  program  with 
^  its  new  employees  so  as  to  be  better  able 
to  determine  its  effects  on  the  operations 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  strongly  concur  with  the  committee's 
statement  contained  in  the  report  on  this 
bill  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
excess  overtime  is  not  to  be  found  in 
additional  personnel  and  appropriations 
alone,  but  in  improved  methods,  equip- 
ment, and  management  techniques.  It 
is  through  better  ways  and  means  of  han- 
dling the  mail,  and  not  through  increased 
personnel  that  true  savings  and  greater 
efficiency  are  to  be  realized.  In  fact. 
one  might  almost  go  on  to  say  that  a 
large  increase  in  personnel  would  act  to 
decrease  the  stimulus  for  finding  new 
and  better  ways  of  handling  the  mails 
while  adding  a  great  recurrin.g  expense 
to  the  Post  Office  budget. 

There  is  one  area  in  the  Post  Office 
estimates  which  the  committee  believed 
should  not  be  decreased.  This  is  the 
"Building  occupancy  and  post  supplies' 
request. 


April 


5, 
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Increased  mail  volume,  shifting  popu- 
lation new  business  enterprise,  and  obso- 
lete offices  now  occupied  all  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  need  for  an  additional 
6  million  square  feet  of  new  space  for 
Dost  office  facilities.  These  requirements, 
taken  with  recurring  rent  and  related 
fuel  and  utility  costs  are  things  which 
the  department  can  control,  or  if  there 
is  an  element  of  control  it  is  a  very  minor 
factor  The  $15.7  million  increase  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  building  occupancy 
is  therefore  a  necessary  expense.  Of 
this  $12.3  million  is  already  contracted 
for  in  the  form  of  rent  resulting  from 
leases  previously  awarded  for  buildings 
to  be  occupied  in  fiscal  year  1966,  or 
which  must  be  contracted  for.  Of  the 
increase  in  rent,  approximately  two- 
thirds  is  for  increased  space  and  one- 
third  is  for  increased  cost  of  space.  The 
increase  in  rent  is  not  unique  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  reflects  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  a 
blue-ribbon  committee  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  the  why  and  wherefores  of  the 
lease  programs,  vis-a-vis  Federal  owner- 
sl»p  programs.  This  committee  may 
recommend  that  it  is  more  economical 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  con- 
struct its  own  large  buildings  and  have  a 
lease-purchase  agreement  in  the  smaller 
post  offices. 

I  have  long  felt  this  v/ay  and  have  so 
recommended  it  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment from  time  to  time.  I  believe 
that  in  certain  cases  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  own  its  own  buildings  rather  than  get 
mto  long  tei-m,  expensive  leases.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  project  turnkey,  which 
our  subcommittee  has  dubbed  as  project 
turkey. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  waste 
of  the  taxpayers  money  resulting  from 
ill-advised  leasing  of  buildings.  Another 
case  in  point  is  the  proposed  FDR  Post 
Office  in  New  York,  which  is  to  be  a 
lease-purchase  building.  I  have  strongly 
felt  that  if  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  the  authorization,  it  would  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  building  a  federally  owned 
post  office  rather  than  a  lease -purchase 
one. 

For  building  and  postal  supplies  and 
services  there  is  an  overall  increase  of 
$2.5  million.  In  part  this  increase  is 
directly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  postal  operations  and  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  mail  being  sent  by  the 
American  public. 

The  increases  are  due,  therefore,  to 
factors  over  which  the  Department  has 
little  or  no  control. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  aware  of 
our  concern  over  the  increase  in  rental 
costs  and  has  assured  us  that  he  will 
attempt  to  find  a  solution  which  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. I  might  suggest  to  him  that  we 
have  no  more  project  turnkey,  as  a  start. 

To  deny  the  increase  due  to  increased 
rental  costs  would  not  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  ChauTnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  going  on  9  years,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned, as  I  know  other  members  of  the 
committee  have,  about  these  cuts  made 
in  the  budget  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  results  of  which  have  made 
necessary  the  reduction  of  many  of  their 
services.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentle- 
man can  assure  us  that  with  the  cuts 
that  have  been  made  this  years  we  are 
not  going  to  suffer  any  further  cuts  in 
service 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  foresee  any  cuts 
in  services.  One  of  the  largest  cuts  that 
was  made  here  was  on  a  request  for 
15,000  additional  personnel  to  take  care 
of  overtime  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. We  allowed  them  1,300.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  cut  any  services.  And 
mind  you,  the  committee  felt,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  the  committee  when  I 
say  that  we  strongly  feel,  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  do  everything 
it  can  to  cut  out  overtime. 

But  we  do  not  feel  we  can  start  this 
new  program  with  15,000  additional  per- 
sonnel. We  did  give  them  the  entire  re- 
quest for  additional  mail  volume  per- 
sonnel. We  gave  them,  I  believe,  5,500 
additional  employees  for  additional  mail 
volume. 

So,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  cuts  in  serv- 
ices as  a  result  of  the  reductions  which 
we  have  made  here  today. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlemans'  reassurance. 
However,  we  have  had  many  of  our  long- 
time services  cut  out  because  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget.  I  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  a  service  organization  and 
that  it  can  never  be  expected  to  pay  its 
own  way,  just  as  a  fire  department  is  a 
service  organization  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  pay  its  own  way  by  just 
charging  for  the  fires  it  fights.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  a  police  department  with 
reference  to  paying  its  own  way,  based 
upon  only  the  number  of  crimes  of  bur- 
glaries or  related  violations  of  the  law  to 
which  they  respond. 

So,  I  wanted  to  put  in  my  2  cents  worth 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  service  orga- 
nization and  our  mail  volume  is  growing. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  is  satis- 
fied with  the  amount  of  funds  which  it 
has  provided. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska and  I  certainly  can  vouch  for  his 
continued  interest  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment over  the  many  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress.  I  know  it  is 
a  real  genuine  sincere  interest.  I  feel 
that  these  cuts  which  we  have  made 
would  not  injure  the  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  doing  away 
with  the  12-cent-per-mile  allowance  for 
our  rural  mail  carriers  who  use  their  own 
vehicles.  The  people  who  have  proposed 
the  GSA  leased  auto  plan  do  not  under- 


stand the  problems  of  rural  America  and 
certainly  have  not  traveled  some  of  our 
roads. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill,  an 
appropriation  bill,  will  allow  to  be  con- 
tinued for  fiscal  year  1966  the  same  pro- 
gram of  compensating  the  carriers  for 
using  their  vehicles  that  has  worked  so 
well  in  the  past. 

In- view  of  this  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  allowed  for  lull  continu- 
ance of  this  rural  carrier  allowance  of 
12  cents  a  mile  for  those  who  use  their 
own  vehicles. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  tljat  the  Post 
Office  Department  made  a  presentation 
before  our  committte  in  respect  to  leased 
vehicles  for  rural  mail  carriers  rather 
than  paying  the  allowance  of  12  cents 
per  mile,  with  brand  new  vehicles  from 
the  automobile  industry.  Questions  were 
propounded  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  that  time  and 
they  assured  us  that  legislation  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  do  this.  In  other 
words,  they  would  need  authorization  by 
the  Congress. 

So,  in  regard  to  your  question,  defimte- 
ly,  money  is  in  this  bill  for  the  payment 
of  rural  mail  carriers  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  right.  This  reassures  the  rural 
mail  carriers  of  America  that,  in  efifect, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  to- 
day allowing  for  a  full  continuance  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  any  change  woula 
have  to  be  made  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee after  hearings  upon  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  this  changeover.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  Such  measure 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  both  branches 
of  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  the  cutback  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  request  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  the  budget  to  include  an 
additional  20,520  positions,  of  which 
some  15,000  were  for  excess  overtime  to 
permanent  employment  in  connection 
with  the  labor  management  program? 

I  notice  that  the  committee  has  only 
allowed  some  6,600  positions.  Would  the 
gentleman  comment  on  that  and  state 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  this  will  be  adequate  for 
the  purposes  intended? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  committee,  as  I 
understand  it,  allowed  all  of  the  person- 
nel for  additional  mail  volume.  Then,  on 
this  15,000  figure  which  the  Post  Office 
Department  requested  for  overtime  work, 
the  committee  allowed  about  1,300  addi- 
tional employees  for  this  new  program. 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  interpreted  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  this  program.  We  do 
believe  in  the  program.  We  felt  we 
would  like  to  get  the  program  started  and 
see  how  it  works  and  then  have  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment come  before  our  committee  again 
next  year  so  we  may  continue  to  discuss 
the  program.   We  want  to  try  to  get  some 
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norm  established  here  so  that  we  can 
apply  it  to  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  before  the  House  an 
appropriations  bill  that  reflects  a  dedi- 
cated desire  to  curb  excessive  executive 
spending.  The  soundness  of  this  measure 
testifies  to  the  hard  work  and  long  hours 
which  many  of  our  colleagues  devoted  to 
analyzing  each  and  every  item  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  per- 
taining to  the  subject  of  H.R.  7060. 

However,  I  do  feel  compelled  to  raise 
a  question  regarding  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment operations.  Where  the  adminis- 
tration asked  appropriations  allowing  an 
additional  20,520  positions,  including 
15,000  for  conversion  of  excess  overtime 
to  permanent  employment,  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  will  permit  posi- 
tion increases  of  only  some  6,600. 

PYankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  this  in- 
sufficient. And,  while  I  quite  agree  with 
the  committee's  conclusion  at  the  bottom 
of  page  14  in  House  Report  No.  223,  in 
reference  to  reducing  the  excess  over- 
time worked  by  postal  employees: 

The  committee  feels  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  addi- 
tional personnel  and  appropriations 
alone,  but  in  improved  methods,  equip- 
ment, and  management  techniques  as 
well. 

This  is  a  long-range  proposition  which 
does  not  come  to  grips  with  the  present 
problem,  namely,  that  excessive  overtime 
now  being  required  of  our  Nation's  postal 
clerks  is  detrimental  to  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  Government. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  note  the 
increasing  awareness  of  this  excessive 
overtime  problem  in  the  postal  service. 
Therefore,  I  regret  this  appropriations 
bill  does  not  take  greater  cognizance  of 
the  situation  and  provide  the  full  funds 
needed  to  alleviate  what  has  been  termed 
by  many — and  properly  so — "a  disgrace- 
ful situation." 

5o  that  the  House  can  be  apprised  of 
one  specific  example  of  how  this  over- 
time problem  presents  itself  in  the  post 
^ce  of  a  metropolitan  community,  I 
shall  quote  one  paragraph  from  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  my  constituent, 
Joseph  Lauiioella.  president  of  Local  215 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
in  Rochester,  N.Y. : 

Regarding  this  request  for  employees, 
Rochester  Post  Office  substitute  employees 
are  averaging  60  hours  a  week,  and  at  this 
present  time  overtime  is  being  u?ed  for  reg- 
ular employees.  Our  production  is  up,  and 
volumes  have  increased  by  at  least  10  per- 
cent in  the  past  year.  On  top  of  this,  we 
have  had  our  regular  compliment  of  em- 
ployees reduced  from  641  regular  clerks,  and 
139  substitute  clerks,  to  612  regular  clerks 
and  131  substitutes,  since  November  1962. 
We  feel  a  great  need  for  additional  regular 
clerks  in  the  Rochester  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  Mr.  Lauri- 
cella's  letter  is  important  and  instruc- 
tive. I  believe  it  points  out  in  tenns  of 
one  office  what  is  a  problem  faced  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  honest,  hard-working 
postal  clerks  the  cotmtry  over. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Addabbo]. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  was  pleased  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury-Post  Office  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  under  the  very  able  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  LMr. 
Steed],  and  with  my  other  friends  and 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  their  devotion  to  duty  and 
the  conscientious  manner  in  which  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  have  been  handled. 

Most  of  our  citizens  have  very  little 
day-to-day  contact  with  their  Govern- 
ment, but  should  he  never  have  occasion 
to  contact  a  Government  official,  every 
American  citizen  has  one  contact  and 
that  is  through  his  postman.  Almost 
every  citizen  has  some  contact  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  most  citizens 
are  very  much  aware  of  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  the  Federal  service 
and  compliment  them  on  their  dedica- 
tion to  duty  and  the  Government  and 
people  they  serve. 

In  this  bill  before  us  we  are  appro- 
priating for  both  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Departments,  plus  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

H.R.  7060  recommends  a  cut  of  $104,- 
106,000  below  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  In  some  areas  increases 
have  been  made  over  the  budget  esti- 
mates, the  most  notable  being  for  the 
Secret  Service.  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
will  argue  against  the  necessity  for  tak- 
ing every  precaution  possible  to  protect 
our  Chief  Executive  and  his  family. 

As  a  member  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  by 
many  proposals  and  plans  of  action 
which  will  take  Government  facilities 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  particularly 
the  New  York  City  area,  and  the  impact 
these  moves  have  upon  the  economy  of 
the  State  and  the  individual  employees. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me  personally  that 
the  committee  has  approved  the  full 
budget  estimate  f(5r  "Construction  of 
mint  facilities"  in  order  to  permit  the 
mint  to  acquire  property  in  New  York 
City  for  the  use  of  the  New  York  Assay 
Office.  Also,  I  am  pleased  that  there  has 
been  placed  in  this  bill  additional  funds 
for  the  Coast  Guard  and  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  acquiring  and  occupying 
Fort  Jay,  N.Y. 

The  entire  Nation  is  greatly  concerned 
over  the  increase  in  the  illicit  trade  in 
narcotics.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
to  stem  this  tide,  therefore,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  the  appropriation 
of  the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  The  Bureau  has 
been  quite  successful  recently  with  its 
program  to  suppress  illicit  narcotics  at 
the  source  and  this  program  is  to  be 
strengthened. 

As  a  stanch  supporter  of  all  benefi- 
cial legislation  for  our  postal  employees, 
I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  contained 
in  this  bill  which  will  in  any  way  ad- 
versely affect  them  and  everything  pos- 
sible for  their  benefit  has  been  included. 
The  reduction  in  requested  personnel 
only  affects  the  proposed  changeover  by 
the  Department  from  the  use  of  sub- 


stitutes and  temporary  help  to  the  use  of 
new  "regular"  employees  to  eliminate 
excess  overtime.  There  has  been  in- 
cluded additional  personnel  so  that  this 
program  might  be  put  into  effect  on  a 
limited  experimentEd  basis  to  determine 
which  is  the  better  procedure  for  the 
more  efficient  operation  of  our  postal 
system  and  the  benefit  of  its  employees. 

We  know  that  there  are  areas  in  which 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  will 
disagree  with  the  action  your  committee 
has  taken,  but  I  believe,  by  and  large, 
we  have  a  good  bill  and  one  that  will  ac- 
complish the  alms  of  the  administration 
and  serve  the  interests  of  the  Congress 
and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  you  have  heard  remarks  like  these 
from  other  Members  who,  like  myself,  are 
completing  their  first  assignment  on  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

I  should  first  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation at  the  opportunity  which  has 
become  mine  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
tremely important  and,  as  I  know  now, 
difficult  work  of  this  committee.  Of 
course,  I  also  want  to  tender  my  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Steed],  under  whom  it  had  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  prior  years  on  an- 
other committee.  There  are  three 
freshmen  members  on  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelan],  and  myself.  We,  of  course, 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  learn,  not  only 
about  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  but 
also  about  the  entire  appropriations 
process.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  do  our  homework  so  the  only 
way  we  could  learn  was  by  asking  a  lot  of 
questions,  and  ask  them  we  did,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  printed  hearings  are 
longer  than  usual  this  year,  and  maybe 
longer  than  they  should  be,  but  we  hope 
you  will  find  them  useful,  particularly 
the  newer  Members  of  the  House. 

Throughout  all  this  that  might  be 
called  a  process  of  education  for  the  new 
members,  Tom  Steed  never  wavered  from 
his  position  of  patience  and  fairness  to 
all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  most 
grateful  to  him. 

As  our  chairman  has  already  explained 
to  you,  this  bill  calls  for  a  total  appro- 
ation  of  $6,604,404,000,  a  reduction  of  a 
little  over  $104  million  from  the  budget 
estimates,  but  an  amount  some  $366  mil- 
lion more  than  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  same  purposes  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  to  date. 

I  say  "to  date,"  because  as  you  all 
know,  this  gap  will  be  reduced  consid- 
erably after  Congress  has  completed  its 
work  on  the  pending  supplemental  re- 
quest for  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  covered  by  this  bill,  and  the 
second  supplemental  bill  for  1965  is 
scheduled  for  House  consideration  to- 
morrow. 

Let  me  return  to  a  matter  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned  earlier. 
As  you  will  note  on  page  3  of  our  report, 
the  budget  estimates  from  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  provided  for  here. 
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today  also  include  certain  permanent 
ppi-opriations  and  expenditures  from 
trust  funds  that  do  not  require  congres- 
sional action.  The  largest  of  these  is 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  or  the 
national  debt,  as  it  is  often  called. 

Since  this  is  the  only  time  you  will  see 
this  item  mentioned  in  any  appropria- 
tion bill,  you  might  as  well  take  a  good 
look  at  it  now. 

For  fiscal  1966,  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  estimated  at  $11.5  billion, 
UP  S300  million  over  1965.  This  suggests 
two  things,  first  of  all  a  continuing  high 
interest  rate  and.  secondly,  the  fact  that 
our  national  debt  has  risen  S26.2  billion 
during  the  last  4  years  as  a  result  of  the 
deficit  spending  policies  we  are  pursu- 
ing and  evidently  intend  to  continue. 

Obviously,  there  is  less  public  interest 
in  this  than  there  used  to  be.  But  I  sure- 
ly think  we,  as  Congressmen,  ought  to 
occasionally  at  least  ask  ourselves  if  this 
is  sound  policy  for  any  society  of  people 
to  follow,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  good 
years  and  bad,  no  matter  how  "great" 
that  society  might  be. 

Something  can  undoubtedly  be  said 
for  the  theory  of  what  is  called  com- 
pensatory spending,  under  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  emphasis  is  on  bal- 
ancing the  economy  rather  than  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

And  I  think  we  would  have  to  say  we 
have  had  some  degree  of  surface  success 
with  this  rather  sophisticated  approach 
to  the  question  of  how  much  Federal 
spending — sophisticated  as  compared  to 
our  former  attitude  to  this  question. 

I  doubt  if  anybody,  anymore,  thinks 
the  Federal  budget  ought  to  be  balanced 
every  year.  Perhaps  a  few  people  do, 
but  more  and  more  of  us  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  Federal 
spending  to  compensate  for  any  falloff 
in  private  spending  and  investment. 

However,  the  trouble  with  this  theory 
of  "compensatory  spending,"  as  it  is  now 
being  applied  is  that  it  is  used  practically 
all  the  time  to  justify  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  some  of  which  may  be 
and  can  properly  be  called  investments, 
but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  used  to  justify 
the  curtailing  of  Federal  expenditures. 

The  result  is — in  good  times  as  well 
as  in  bad  times— the  balance  wheel  here 
only  works  in  one  direction.  And  so  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  today  where, 
in  the  midst  of  rather  general  prosperity 
for  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  we 
still  have  to  take  from  them  about  12 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  net  Federal 
receipts  that  they  put  into  the  Treas- 
ui-y — to  pay  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  a  ratio  that  was  only  exceeded  as 
long  ago  as  1950. 

That  interest  runs  at  the  rate  of  $22.- 
000  a  minute,  60  minutes  an  hour,  24 
hours  a  day.  How  long  our  economy  can 
continue  to  support  this  burden  without 
eventually  running  into  serious  trouble 
abroad,  at  least,  if  not  here  at  home,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Well,  enough  of  this,  except  to  remind 
you  once  again  that  you  might  well  con- 
sider this  bill  as  carrying  a  price  tag  of 
not  just  $6.6  billion,  but  of  close  to  $18 
billion,  when  the  item  for  debt  interest 
is  added  in. 

With  respect  to  the  $6.6  billion,  as  the 
report  shows  you,  the  major  components 


of  the  separate  increases  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  are  the  mandatory  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay  increases  enacted 
by  Congress  last  year.    The  balance  of 
the  various  items  also  increased  pertain 
to  allowed  capital  expenditures  for  the 
Coast  Guard — over  which  there  may  be 
some  argument  but  which  I  feel  is  suffi- 
cient— as  well   as  capital  expenditures 
for  the  acquisition  of  additional  ADP 
equipment  for  several  agencies;  finally, 
they    also    cover   workload-volume    in- 
creases over  which  there  can  be  little 
administrative  or  congressional  control. 
The   constantly   increasing   workload 
problem  is  especially  acute  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  for  such  Treasury 
agencies  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

I  must  admit  that,  as  one  citizen  who, 
like  millions  of  other  mail  users,  had 
been  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  so- 
called  ZIP  code  program,  I  am  something 
of  a  convert  to  it  after  having  partici- 
pated in  these  hearings.  If  anything  is 
going  to  be  able  to  bring  order  out  of 
what  too  often  seems  like  chaos  in  our 
postal  operation,  this  may  be  it. 

Once  this  program  has  been  fully  im- 
plemented, and  when  it  has  been  fully 
accepted  by  the  mail  users,  I  think  it  can 
prove  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  slow- 
ing the  ever-increasing  budget  require- 
ments of  the  Post  Office  Department— 
which,  as  you  have  noted,  total 
$5,313,400,000  as  allowed  in  this  bill. 

It  had  been  my  impression,  from  dis- 
cussions with  postal  workers,  that  there 
was  a  considerable  opposition  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  ZIP  program  on  the 
part  of  the  postal  workers,  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  it  would  eventually 
automate  some  of  them  out  of  their  jobs. 
I  asked  Mr.  Gronouski  about  this  during 
the  hearings,  and  was  glad  to  hear  him 
reply  that,  while  there  had  previously 
been  some  such  unhappiness  with  the 
program,  most  postal  workers  and  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong  were 
now  supporting  the  program   and  en- 
deavoring to  make  it  work.    The  Post- 
master General  also  told  me  that,  while 
the  program  as  implemented  may  re- 
quire a  substantial  amount  of  shifting 
among  job  categories,  the  combination 
of  anticipated  increases  in  mail  volume 
and  of  normal  retirement  of  workers  will 
not  cause  the  loss  of  any  present  postal 
jobs. 

However,  our  subcommittee  was  less 
concerned  at  the  moment  with  the 
elimination  of  jobs  than  it  was  with  hold- 
ing the  Postmaster  General's  request  for 
additional  positions  at  a  reasonable,  yet 
adequate  figure  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  subcommittee's  decision  as 
to  the  number  of  new  positions  allowed 
does  represent  a  compromise — as  it  al- 
ways must — and  while  the  cut  may  be  a 
little  on  the  generous  side  it  has  my  sup- 
port, and  the  number  we  have  allowed 
should  be  of  benefit  in  reducing  the  un- 
usually high  excess  overtime  hours  now 
being  worked  by  far  too  many  postal  em- 
ployees. According  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  this  effort  to  reduce  overtime 
has  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  postal  workers,  themselves. 

I  also  had  c  colloquy  with  the  Post- 
master General  about  equal  employment 
opportunities  in  his  department,  and  he 


subsequently  furnished  the  subcommittee 
with  some  statistical  information  con- 
cerning what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  field.  In  case  you  are  interested, 
this  appears  at  page  74  of  the  hearings. 
There  was  also  a  discussion  during  the 
hearings  about  the  future  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System — which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1911.  but  seems  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful value  to  continue  as  a  public  service 
any  longer.  I  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  Congress  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  its  gradual  elimination. 

Finally — and.    from    my    constituent 
mail,  all  too  often — there  is  the  unan- 
swered   question    concerning    the    ef- 
ficiency, or  lack  thereof,  with  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  carries  out  its 
operation.    I  am  as  aware  as  all  of  you 
of  the  rather  constant  criticism  coming 
in   from   mail   users — and   much   of    it 
seems  justified.    This  is  criticism  which 
the  postal  workers,  themselves,  not  only 
accept,  but  in  which  they  occasionally 
join.    Undoubtedly,  some  portion  of  the 
problem,  here,  originates  in  the  chang- 
ing pattern  of  mail  transportation.    As 
some  evidence  of  what  can  happen,  an 
editor  of  one  of  my  daily  newspapers — 
the  Sun-Bulletin  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. — 
recently    mailed    himself    three    letters 
from  New  York  City,  one  an  air  mail 
special  delivery,  the  second  regular  air- 
mail and  the  third  by  plain  first  class, 
dropping  all  three  in  the  same  box  at 
the  same  time.     The  air  mail  special 
delivery  letter  reached  him  at  Bingham- 
ton in  22  hours  and  15  minutes,  the  reg- 
ular airmail  letter  in  23  hours  and  45 
minutes,  and  it  was  delivered  in  the  same 
delivery  as  the  third-  or  plain  first-class 
letter:    this  despite   the  fact   that   the 
first  cost  him  38  cents  in  postage,  the 
second  8  cents,  and  the  third,  of  course, 
5  cents. 

Although  the  result  varies,  naturally, 
according  to  the  distance  any  letter  must 
travel,  this  sort  of  thing  points  up  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  always  giving  the 
mail  user  the  service  he  thinks  he  is  buy- 
ing. On  this  point,  and  its  relationship 
to  transportation  problems,  Ralph  W. 
Nicholson,  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
suggested  in  answer  to  my  question  about 
all  this  that  there  should  be  a  recon- 
sideration of  postal-rate  structures  so  as 
to  permit  of  "first-class  transportation, 
whether  it  is  on  wheels  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  air." 

I  regret  that  our  subcommittee  did  not 
have  time,  or  did  not  take  time  to  go  into 
all  of  this  more  thoroughly,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  one  or  the  other  body  of 
Congress  will  do  so. 

The  subcommittee's  recommendation 
for  the  Treasury  is  $1,272,252,000.  a  re- 
duction of  534,453.000  in  the  estimate, 
but,  again,  an  increase  of  $52,582,000  over 
the  amoimt  appropriated  for  this  Depart- 
ment, to  date,  in  this  fiscal  year.  Again, 
the  gap  here  will  narrow  after  action  on 
the  pending  supplemental. 

As  for  new  positions,  the  subcommittee 
has  been  hard  pressed  to  hold  the  line 
but  we  have  held  it  to  500  such  positions 
in  the  Revenue  Accounting  and  Process- 
ing Division  and  to  650  in  the  Com- 
pliance Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service— in  both  of  which  divisions  there 
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is  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  work,  al- 
though you  can  see  from  the  report  that 
the  subcommittee  strongly  feels  that  IRS 
has  not  taken  fully  into  account  the  ef- 
fect on  additional  employees  that  con- 
servation of  ADP  systems  should  begin 
to  have. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  also  con- 
tains a  fairly  extensive  exploration  into 
the  continuing  investigation  of  charges 
of  corruption  involving  IRS  employees 
and  others  in  the  Manhattan  office  of  the 
Service,  in  New  York  City.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  matter  can  be  cleared 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  necessary 
corrective  administrative  action  taken  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing  happening 
again  for.  although  it  is  necessai-y  to  keep 
this  unfortunate  matter  in  proper  per- 
spective, there  is  nothing  more  discour- 
aging to  an  honest  taxpayer  than  to  dis- 
cover any  lack  of  integrity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  collect  his  taxes. 

Again,  the  record  is  also  quite  com- 
plete with  respect  to  the  unsolved  coin 
shortage  problem,  and  the  increasingly 
urgent  need  to  come  to  some  decision 
with  respect  to  silver  coins.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  decision  that  can  be  fur- 
ther postponed. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. This  is  an  increasingly  serious 
problem  in  my  State  of  New  York,  which 
now  has  some  52  percent  of  all  the  re- 
ported narcotic  addicts  in  the  Nation. 
The  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
are  in  New  York  City  rather  than  in  up- 
state areas  is  of  no  comfort  to  me,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  growing  numbers 
of  youthful  addicts,  and  the  reported  in- 
cidents of  marihuana  and  drugs  on  more 
and  more  college  campuses.  I  think 
those  of  you  who  are  seeking  more  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  what  should  be  done,  will  find 
our  hearings  most  helpful  in  this  respect, 
for  they  are  very  full  and  complete. 

One  final  comment,  and  this  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard's  plan  to  take 
over  Fort  Jay,  on  Governor's  Island  in 
New  York  Harbor,  from  the  Army.  This 
plan  has  my  full  support,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Coast 
Guard  in  our  area  and  that  it  will  also,  as 
well,  eventually  produce  some  cost  sav- 
ings. 

In  summary,  I  have  had  a  most  in- 
teresting and  challenging  introduction  to 
the  overall  problems  faced  by  Congress 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  its  portion  of 
the  appropriation  process  in  an  efficient 
and  responsible  manner. 

I  have  discovered  that  this  is  a  difficult 
assignment,  as  any  of  my  senior  col- 
leagues could  tell  you,  and  I  remain  con- 
vinced in  my  mind  that  we,  in  Congress, 
must  find  ways  and  means  to  do  a  still 
better  job.  Too  often,  it  seems  to  me 
now.  we  on  this  committee  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  what  might  be  called 
the  burden  of  proof  has  subtly  shifted. 

In  prior  years,  it  was  the  proponents  of 
Federal  spending  who  were  required  to 
justify  their  programs.  Now,  increas- 
ingly it  seems  to  me.  it  is  the  opponents 
of  such  spending  or  those  who  seek  rea- 
sonable cuts  or  reductions  therein  who 
must  justify  their  opposition  or  the  cuts 
they  attempt  to  make. 


During  the  hearings,  I  asked  Mr. 
Kei-mit  Gordon,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  if  he  had  any  comment  to 
make,  critical  or  otherwise,  about  con- 
gressional budgetary  procedures  and 
practices.  I  did  not  really  expect  any 
real  answer,  but  I  asked  the  question  in 
good  faith  because  I,  like  a  good  many 
of  you.  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
budgetary  control  has  been  slipping  away 
from  the  Congress,  and  I  have  sought  to 
determine  what  we  could  do  about  re- 
capturing it. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  kind  enough  to  an- 
swei- — although  off  tlie  record  for  some 
reasons  that,  from  his  standpoint,  were 
understandable — and  his  answers  and 
the  discussion  that  we  thereafter  had 
were,  I  felt,  most  useful  and  interesting 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Surely,  this  is  a  field  to  which  a  great 
deal  of  attention  needs  to  be  given — and 
I  continue  to  hope  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  thank  my  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Steed],  for  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  experience.  I 
warmly  share  in  the  sentiments  which 
have  already  been  expressed  by  my  able 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RoBisoN]  and  others,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  the  benefit  and  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  this  committee. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  a  great  challenge 
and  a  great  opportunity  for  congres- 
sional service. 

I  may  say  that  along  with  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Yates,  and  others  on 
the  committee,  this  has  been  an  enor- 
mous exercise  in  trying  to  learn  about 
the  details  and  the  activities  that  take 
place  in  these  various  agencies.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  necessary  that  we  do 
our  homework  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  thorough  review  made  by  our  sub- 
committee chairman.  It  has  been  a  most 
useful  and  enlightening  first  year  and 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  helped  greatly 
because  of  It  in  future  hearings. 

In  respect  to  the  bill,  I  have  nothing 
special  to  add.  except  to  raise  a  couple 
of  questions  and  to  make  some  comments 
about  them. 

First.  I  speak  in  connection  with  the 
overtime  work.  Like  many  Members  of 
Congress.  I  was  not  too  familiar  with  the 
postal  operations  until  the  postmasters 
in  my  district  invited  me  to  review  some 
of  the  difficulties  they  were  having. 

I  have  been,  as  we  all  are.  very  proud 
of  the  leadership  and  dedication  of  pos- 
tal service  employees.  I  found,  in  the 
Seventh  California  District — in  Oakland 
and  Berkeley — that  we  are  in  a  state  6f 
transition,  and  there  were  and  are  now 
very  severe  difficulties  because  of  limita- 
tions that  were  then  existing  in  respect  to 
overtime  and  postal  employment  ceilings. 
It  is  on  this  subject  that  I  want  to 
comment.  We  discussed  this  in  our 
committee  at  great  length,  and  some 
of  us  were  quite  concerned  about  it.  I 
hope  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
it  will  take  the  time  to  review  the  hear- 
ings, which  are  very  complete.    As  new 


members  of  the  committee,  we  were 
curious,  and  all  of  us  asked  many  ques- 
tions. We  all  expressed  concern  about 
the  overtime  pi-oblem.  As  you  know,  the 
Postmaster  General  came  in  and  asked 
for  15,000  new  positions.  This  is  all 
shown  in  your  committee's  report  on 
pages  12  and  13  as  well  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  report.  Out  of  that 
15,000  new  positions  asked  for  the  com- 
mittee allowed  the  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 6.600  positions,  which  would  in- 
crease post  office  employment  to  about 
600,000  total,  including  temporary  and 
hourly  rated  employees. 

I  want  to  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  and 
othei-s  have  mentioned.  We  vigorously 
discussed  the  overtime  problems  in  our 
subcommittee.  Some  of  Uo  had  some 
resei-vations  about  it,  because  the  Post- 
master General  had  been  exceedingly 
strong  on  the  point.  He  feels  in  order  to 
do  the  kind  of  labor-management,  and 
operational  job  he  is  required  to  do.  he 
will  have  to  have  an  increase  in  posi- 
tions. He  feels  that  the  number  he  had 
in  mind  was  the  appropriate  number  to 
do  the  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  in- 
formed many  of  us  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  it  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  he  did.  in 
fact,  get  his  estimates  approved  by 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  merely  mention  this  because  as  a  new 
member  of  the  committee  I  have  been 
following  the  arguments  and  relying  on 
the  experience  of  my  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  and  others  who  are 
more  familiar  with  the  ramifications  and 
the  details  of  the  appropriations  process 
than  I  am.  I  have  confidence  in  their 
judgment,  and  I  am  going  along  with  it 
on  this  basis  in  the  hope,  as  indicated 
in  the  report,  that  should  an  emergency 
situation  develop,  our  vei-y  able  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  our  staff  will  con- 
sider any  of  the  manpower  requirements 
which  might  appear  necessary. 

Meanwhile  I  want  also  to  lay  special 
stress  on  one  part  of  the  report  which 
I  think  is  terribly  important;  namely, 
how  are  we  going  to  use  these  additional 
employees.  The  committee  gives  this 
admonition  in  its  report,  which  I  think 
should  be  underscored.  On  page  14  this 
appears: 

The  committee  considers  the  amount  rec- 
ommended to  be  adequate  to  provide  for 
mandatory  increases,  such  as  pay  costs  and 
other  items  over  which  the  Department  has 
limited  control,  as  well  as  the  estimated 
3  percent  volume  increase.  Of  the  20,- 
204  positions  requested,  including  15,000  for 
conversion  of  excess  overtime  to  permanent 
employment  in  the  labor-management  pro- 
gram, the  amount  recommended  will  allow 
not  to  exceed  6,500  positions,  which  would 
be  in  line  with  the  Increase  experienced  last 
year.  This  would  raise  employment  in  the 
Bureau  of  Operations  from  583,599  to  ap- 
proximately 590,000  positions,  Including 
hourly  rate  employees. 

The  committee  points  out  that  the  6,500 
positions  allowed  will  provide  the  additional 
manpower  needed  for  the  estimated  mail 
volume  Increase,  and  will  allow  about  1.300 
positions  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  excess  overtime  worked 
by  postal  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  .   The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  very  point  it  states: 

The  committee  feels  that  the  solution  to 
this  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  additional 
personnel  and  appropriations  alone,  but  in 
improved  methods,  equipment,  and  manage- 
ment techniques  as  well. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  feel  this 
emphasis  is  very  important,  and  if  it  is 
carried  out,  I  feel  we  have  taken  the  cor- 
rect position.  We  have  made  the  point 
also  that  these  employees  should  be  put 
where  they  are  most  needed,  which,  of 
course,  means  in  those  operations  where 
we  have  more  complicated  and  larger 
volumes  of  mail  business. 

The  committee  points  out  that  the 
6,500  positions  allowed  will  provide  the 
additional  manpower  needed  for  the  esti- 
mated mail  volume  increase,  and  will 
allow  about  1,300  positions  to  be  used  as 
an  experimental  program  to  reduce  the 
excess  overtime  worked  by  postal  em- 
ployees. It  is  requested  that  this  allow- 
ance be  used  in  the  most  critical  loca- 
tions, under  careful  controls,  and  the 
results  reported  to  the  committee  next 
year.  The  committee  feels  that  the  so- 
lution to  this  problem  is  not  to  be  found 
in  additional  personnel  and  appropria- 
tions alone,  but  in  improved  methods, 
equipment,  and  management  techniques 
as  well. 

One  final  word  in  the  brief  time  I  have 
remaining.  On  the  question  of  research 
and  development,  I  refer  you  to  the  com- 
mittee hearings  where  almost  every 
member  of  the  committee  expressed 
some  concern  about  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  research  and  development  funds  that 
had  been  appropriated  last  year  were  not 
used.  As  I  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
committee — and  it  is  certainly  this  mem- 
ber's feeling — research  and  development 
in  the  Post  Office  is  something  that 
should  be  an  ongoing  project  and  should 
be  done  intensively. 

Again  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  subcommittee  chaiiman  for 
his  patience  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tions at  all  times  during  our  hearings. 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  serve  with  him 
in  this  important  work. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
slice  the  discussion  of  economy  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  with  a  sharp  or  a 
dull  knife  and  it  will  not  make  much 
difference.  It  still  calls  for  more  than 
S6,604  million  to  be  spent  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  that  is  $366,061,000  above 
the  spending  for  the  same  agencies 
last  year.  I  am  waiting,  still  waiting 
and  hoping  for  the  day  when  some- 
body will  bring  in  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  a  cut  in 
it,  with  a  cut  below  the  spending  for  last 
year,  and  I  mean  a  good,  substantial  cut. 
How  else  do  you  expect  to  do  anything 
about  the  increase  of  $300  miUion  or  more 
a  year  for  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  cut  this  bill 
and  all  of  the  appropriation  bills? 

How  else  do  you  expect  to  cut  this  fixed 
interest  charge  of  $11,500  million  a  year 
unle.ss  you  reduce  the  debt?  Talk  about 
economic  progress  in  this  country.    We 


are  told  we  are  wallowing  in  wealth  one 
day.  The  next  day  we  are  told  we  are 
wallowing  in  poverty,  and  the  next  day 
we  get  a  bill  to  spend  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion and  increase  the  interest  payment 
on  the  Federal  debt  by  another  $300  mil- 
lion. What  is  wrong?  When  are  we 
going  to  give  some  attention  to  the  stag- 
gering Federal  debt  that  we  have  and  to 
cutting  the  interest  charge?  I  believe 
the  annual  interest  charge  is  still  the  sec- 
ond largest  appropriation  that  the  Con- 
gress makes  each  year,  second  only  to 
the  spending  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Then  I  believe  in  third  place  will 
come  this  bill  with  $6,600  million-odd.  It 
makes  me  pretty  sick  to  watch  the  wheels 
go  around  with  apparently  only  a  few 
interested  as  testified  to  by  the  scant  at- 
tendance this  afternoon. 

There  has  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  when  it  is 
going  to  come,  but  it  will  come  and  it  is 
going  to  be  a  sad  and  sori-y  day  in  the 
life  of  this  Nation  when  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  financial  facts  of  life. 

You  approved  a  bill  the  other  day  to 
liberate  $5  billion  in  gold  to  play  around 
with  rather  than  balance  the  budget  and 
get  our  house  in  order.  There  is  another 
$10  billion  that  can  be  liberated,  but 
some  day  you  are  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  financial  facts  of  life  in  this 
country. 

This  bill  provides  for  several  thousand 
more  employees  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, despite  the  fact  that  millions 
are  being  spent  for  computers,  data 
processing  machines,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  were  supposed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel,  supposed  to  pro- 
vide more  efficiency  in  Government,  but 
more  employees  are  added  to  the  pay- 
roll. 

I  note  in  this  bill— and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  it — two  provisions  for  the  transfer- 
ability of  funds.  I  wonder  how  you  can 
justify  giving  the  Ti-easui-y  Department 
the  authority  to  transfer  2V2  percent  of 
its  funds  in  this  bill?  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Appropriations  Committee  appropri- 
ate for  projects,  services,  and  programs, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on,  and  say,  "That 
is  it."  But  this  is  not  what  you  are  doing 
in  this  bill  with  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments.  You  are  saying  that 
they  can  take  funds,  if  they  have  not 
spent  them,  and  spend  them  somewhere 
else.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  repre- 
sents good  fiscal  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  criticize 
any  member  of  the  committee.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  all  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  my  friends,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  single  out  anyone  for  particular 
mention.  But  I  do  not  know  how  you 
can  justify — perhaps  you  can  and  if  you 
care  to  do  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
anyone  who  can  tell  me  why  you  put 
transferability  provisions  in  two  places 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  First,  let  me  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  on  the 
need  for  this  particular  proviso  in  the 
printed  hearings.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  his  staff  put  the  utmost 
emphasis  on  leaving  this  authority  in  the 
bill.  One  of  the  major  justifications 
they  used  is  that  most  of  these  estimates 
for  appropriations  are  made  up  many, 
many  months  in  advance  and  much  of 
the  activity  of  the  Treasury  Department 
is  susceptible  to  workload  factors  beyond 
their  control.  By  having  this  transfer 
authority,  it  will  give  them  a  little  bit 
more  leeway  to  meet  some  of  the  im- 
expected  developments  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year.  It  avoids  the  necessity 
of  coming  back  to  Congress  for  supple- 
mentals  and  in  many  cases,  if  you  will 
read  the  comment  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  you  will  see  where  he  points 
out,  that  in  many  cases  with  this  au- 
thority they  can  save  considerable  money 
and  also  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department. 

Now,  the  committee  has  been  very, 
very  reluctant  on  this  point.  However, 
before  any  transfers  are  permitted  they 
are  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  approval  and  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate for  further  review.  We  have  been 
assured  that  any  time  we  did  not  agree 
with  the  proposed  transfer,  it  would  not 
be  made.  At  the  personal  urging  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we  finally, 
with  some  reluctance,  agreed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  would  not  want  to  assure  me 
here  today  that  with  this  provision  left 
in  the  bill  they  will  not  be  back  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  later  on  this 
year  or  early  next  year? 

The  gentleman  knows  that  on  tomor- 
row we  are  supposed  to  get  a  supple- 
mental bill  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
appropriations  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  gentleman  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  guarantee  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  would  not  be  confronted  with 
a  deficiency  appropriation  if  we  leave  the 
transferability  provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  no,  it  cannot  give  the  as- 
surance that  it  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  supplemental  requests.  For 
instance,  in  the  bill  which  will  be  consid- 
ered tomorrow  there  is  a  transfer  pro- 
vided of  some  $539,000  from  a  fund  that 
is  not  going  to  need  the  money  into  an- 
other fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  additional  Secret  SeiVice  agents.  To 
the  extent  that  already  appropriated 
money  can  be  used  to  absorb  additional 
requirements,  we  are  insisting  that  they 
do  it.  It  does  require  a  transfer  to  bring 
that  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  say  that  the 
money  here  appropriated  is  sufficient  for 
the  various  items  contained  in  the  bill. 
Yet  you  put  a  provision  in  the  bill  pro- 
viding that  they  can  transfer  money 
around,  wheel  and  deal  as  they  want  to. 
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We  ordinary,  common  garden  variety 
of  Members,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  not 
going  to  be  let  in  on  all  the  secrets  as  to 
how  this  money  is  used  for  one  purpose 
or  another? 

We  would  like  to  know — at  least  I 
would — when  you  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
that  it  has  all  of  the  specific  meaning 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
handling  the  bill  can  give  it.  I  am  afraid 
that  is  not  the  case  when  you  put  in 
transferability  provisions. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  are  quite  as  in- 
terested as  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
effecting  reductions  where  they  think 
such  reductions  are  justified. 

If  I  may  supplement  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  said  a  few 
moments  ago  respecting  the  advisability 
of  the  transfer  provision,  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  us  really  want  that  provision,  but 
it  does  have  one  advantage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
in  respect  to  his  question  I  believe  that 
this  provision  will  lessen  the  possibility 
of  the  agency  returning  in  some  cases 
at  least  for  a  supplemental  request. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the 
agency  will  have  the  opportunity  of  using 
to  the  extent  of  the  transferability  some 
part  of  the  Department's  activity  which 
would  otherwise  require  them  to  come  up 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
observation.  I  opposed  this  transferabil- 
ity item  in  committee,  but  getting  back 
to  the  amount  of  the  bill.  I  think  this 
committee  did  a  very  honorable  job.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  million  dollars 
was  for  the  pay  increase,  something  we 
could  not  do  anything  about,  $50  million 
of  which  was  for  increased  services. 
That  is  over  $300  million.  We  quizzed 
the  Budget  Director  and  Secretary  Dil- 
lon at  great  length  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  of  $115  bil- 
lion. One  of  the  ways  we  tried  to  get 
that  down  was  cutting  this  budget  to 
the  bone,  or  $104  million.  So  I  think 
we  have  made  some  progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  could  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates!  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  return  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  to  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  one  of  the  most  able  and 
hard-working  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee      on      Appropriations,      the 


gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairrnan  for  the  diligent  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  hear- 
ings on  the  appropriation  bill  before  us 
today,  and  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
for  the  exceptionally  able  and  effective 
contriDution  they  made. 

As  a  participant  in  the  hearings,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  solid  justifications 
presented  for  these  funds.  I  believe  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  agen- 
cies which  come  before  this  subcom- 
mittee are  among  the  most  efficient  and 
tightly  managed  in  the  Government  to- 
day. The  Treasury  Department,  for  in- 
stance, feels  it  must  set  an  example  in 
economy  for  the  rest  of  the  Government 
and  as  a  result,  has  pared  its  request  to 
the  bone — almost  to  the  detriment  of 
many  of  its  most  important  programs. 

In  discussing  this  bill  today,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  describe  the  operations  of 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  vital  agen- 
cies of  the  Government — and  that  is  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  Your  committee 
has  recommended  that  the  Bureau's  en- 
tire request  for  $5,970,000  be  approved 
and  I  think  with  good  reason.  I  do  not 
know  of  another  area  where  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  gets  a  better  return  on  his 
dollar.  In  its  efforts  to  stop  the  illicit 
traffic  in  narcotics,  the  Bureau  is  up 
against  a  worldwide  organized  conspir- 
acy. This  staggering  job  is  carried  on 
with  295  agents,  159  support  personnel, 
and  a  budget  under  $6  million. 

The  main  sources  of  the  illicit  nar- 
cotics trade  have  their  origin  in  Turkey 
and  mainland  China.  Opium  is  grown 
in  Turkey  and  smuggled  into  Syria  or 
Lebanon  where  it  is  generally  converted 
into  morphine  and  moved  into  France. 
There  it  is  converted  into  heroin  for 
shipment  to  market — to  the  United 
States,  frequently  by  way  of  Canada  or 
Mexico.  In  the  Far  East,  a  similar  chain 
exists  from  the  mainland  of  China 
thi-ough  Thailand  and  Laos,  on  into 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  this  international  traffic, 
the  Bureau  has  been  making  increasing 
effort  to  stop  the  movement  of  narcotics 
at  its  source  or  on  route  before  it  reaches 
U.S.  distribution  channels.  In  October 
of  1962  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as- 
signed the  Bureau  enforcement  respon- 
sibilties  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Previ- 
ously, agents  were  deployed  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  with  offices  at  Rome, 
Paris,  Marseille,  Beirut,  and  Istanbul. 
New  offices  have  now  been  opened  up  at 
Bangkok,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Mexico 
City,  and  Monterrey.  Fourteen  agents 
are  presently  assigned  in  foreign  lands 
and  the  budget  request  now  before  the 
House  would  assign  five  more  at  Bang- 
kok, Lima,  Damascus,  Mexico  City,  and 
Seoul. 

What  has  all  this  accomplished?  More 
than  700  pounds  of  pure  heroin  and  mor- 
phine and  2  V2  tons  of  opium  were  seized 
in  foreign  lands  since  January  1,  1964, 
as  a  result  of  our  agents  working  in  co- 
operation with  foreign  authorities.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  of  recent  cases 
was  the  arrest  of  an  international  nar- 
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cotics  ring  in  New  York,  including  the 
then  Mexican  Ambassador  to  Bolivia, 
Salvador  Pardo-Bolland.  Over  130 
pounds  of  heroin  were  confiscated.  Par- 
do  and  others  were  convicted  and  are 
now  serving  long  prison  terms. 

Despite  this  brilliant  record,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  stop  all  narcotics  from 
entering  the  country  and  drug  addiction 
still  remains  a  serious  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  first  started  keeping 
statistics  on  drug  addiction  in  1953,  there 
were  an  estimated  60,000  drug  addicts 
in  the  country  compared  to  a  present  day 
total  of  56,000.  Addiction,  therefore, 
has  not  been  appreciably  reduced,  but 
these  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire  story. 

In  the  first  place,  our  total  population 
has  grown  by  about  20  percent  since 
1953.  whereas  the  number  of  reported 
addicts  has  declined  by  7  percent. 

Secondly,  we  have  substantially  im- 
proved our  reporting  techniques  since 
1953  so  that  more  addicts  are  now  being 
reported  who  had  previously  gone  un- 
detected. 

And,  thirdly,  the  success  of  the  Bureau 
in  cracking  down  on  the  narcotics  trade 
has  dried  up  the  source.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  dilution  of 
each  dose  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
user,  the  heroin  content  is  frequently  as 
low  as  1  or  2  percent.  There  might  be 
a  psychological  addiction  to  such  low- 
level  dosages,  but  the  physical  addiction 
is  minimal. 

Doctors  have  reported,  for  example,  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  severe  with- 
drawal symptoms  among  recent  patients 
being  treated  for  drug  addiction. 
Whereas  previous  addicts  suffered  from 
aches,  pains,  nausea,  fever,  chills,  and 
tremors,  as  frequently  portrayed  in  Hol- 
lywood movies,  the  symptoms  shown  by 
the  m.ore  recent  addicts  are  no  more  se- 
rious than  a  case  of  the  fiu. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made 
some  progress,  but  much  too  little.  We 
still  have  such  a  long  way  to  go.  We  need 
to  do  more  in  the  field  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  We  are  far  behind  in 
this  respect.  We  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  here 
to  find  the  means  of  bringing  back  to  so- 
ciety the  unfortunate  people  who  are 
trapped  by  drug  addiction. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  been 
doing  its  part  in  an  outstandiiig  manner, 
and  I  think  it  is  typical  of  the  many 
agencies  contained  within  th's  appro- 
priation bill.  No  Member  of  the  House 
need  hesitate  in  voting  for  the  sums  rec- 
ontmiended  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  the  best 
reply  I  could  make  insofar  as  beefing 
up  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  concerned 
is  to  say  perhaps  we  ought  to  beef  up 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  this  and 
other  appropriation  subcommittees,  be- 
cau.se  we  find  this  committee  cut  the 
budget  request  by  $104  million,  which 
does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  Budget 
Department  and  its  professed  interest  in 
economy.    And  the  bill  as  it  stands  calls 
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for  spending  $360  million  more  than  last 
year  on  the  same  agencies. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman's  figure  is  right  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  the 

Budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  no.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  that.  I  am  talking  about  the 
total  bill.  You  cut  this  bill  $104  million 
below  the  budget  request  yet  it  is  still 
higher  than  for  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  that 
follows  from  the  comment  I  made.  The 
point  I  make  in  respect  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  that  it  reviews  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  first  instance. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  considers  it,  and  in  this  case, 
as  it  always  does,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reduced  it.  In  its  judgment 
it  found  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
did  permit  the  allowance  of  more  funds 
than  it  thought  justified.  I  do  not  see 
that  is  a  refiection  on  the  Bui-eau  of  the 
Budget  necessarily. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  may  have  sought  less  funds  had 
it  had  more  personnel  to  review  the 
justifications.  That  was  the  point  I 
made  to  Mr.  Gordon  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  too  many 
people  lie  awake  nights  dreaming  up  ways 
to  spend  money  down  in  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
give  me  the  right  to  have  my  opinion,  too. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  commend  this  committee 
on  a  good  job.  I  note  this  committee  has 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  experi- 
enced by  any  committee  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  This  committee  has  to  pick 
and  choose  by  the  best  information  at 
hand,  and  then  come  to  the  floor  and 
defend  its  action  between  those  who 
would  want  more  appropriated  to  a  given 
agency  and  those  who  want  less  appro- 
priated. 

I  note  that  some  people  are  waitnig  for 
a  curtailment  in  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  would  take  from 
that  that  they  look  for  a  reduction  in 
population,  that  they  look  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  employment,  that  they  look  for  a 
reduction  in  business,  because  it  could 
only  come  from  a  reduction  in  employ- 
ment and  business  and  a  reduction  in 
population  that  we  could  get  curtailment 
in  the  appropriations  for  these  agencies, 
and  particularly  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  Post  Office  Department  and 
its  services  are  extended  and  the  amount 
needed  to  extend  those  services  is  a  re- 
sult entirely  of  an  increase  in  population, 
an  increase  in  business,  and  an  increase 
in  employment.  Indeed,  I  think  the  Post 
OflSce  Department  is  an  index  to  business 
in  America.  The  only  time  we  know  in 
this  century  when  the  Post  Office  volume 
decreased  was  in  depression  times,  when 
business  greatly  decreased  and  employ- 
ment greatly  decreased.  So  we  should 
rejoice  when  the  postal  operations  in- 
crease, when  postal  employment  as  a 


result  increases,  because  that  means 
business  has  increased,  it  means  employ- 
ment in  America  has  increased,  it  means 
the  productivity  of  the  country  has 
increased. 

I  am  one  who  is  on  the  side  of  criticiz- 
ing the  comnoittee  for  not  having  appro- 
priated enough.  I  think  they  should 
have  restored  some  of  the  services  the 
Post  Office  has  heretofore  curtailed.  I 
think  if  the  Post  Office  had  increased 
in  the  field  of  parcel  post  and  the  volume 
of  parcel  post  could  increase,  then  the 
unit  cost  of  it  could  decrease,  and  as  a 
net  result  we  could  have  an  increase  in 
revenue  from  parcel  post  instead  of  the 
decrease  that  has  been  experienced  in 
the  last  few  years. 

I  would  recommend,  too,  that  we  elim- 
inate the  part-time  employees  status,  and 
that  we  eliminate  overtime.  I  know  this 
would  result  in  some  increase  but  I  think 
it  would  increase  the  service  to  the 
American  people  and  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  employees,  who  would 
move  the  volume  of  mail  faster. 

I  think  we  should  emphasize  the  in- 
crease of  service  for  the  ordinary  postal 
patron.  Deliveries  per  day  to  the  ordi- 
nary postal  patron  should  be  emphasized 
as  well  as  the  number  of  deliveries  per 
day  in  the  business  world. 

Finally,  I  think  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  invested  entirely  too  little  in 
research  and  development.  I  realize 
this  committee  noted  that  they  did  not 
spend  what  was  appropriated  to  them 
heretofore.  On  our  legislative  commit- 
tee, we  are  going  to  talk  to  them  about 
this  proi^osition  of  not  thinking  big 
enough  and  not  thinking  far  enough  into 
the  future  on  research  and  development 
and  anticipating  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment they  must  have  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  cope  with  the  great  in- 
creased volume  of  mail  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  cope  with  in  the  coming 
years. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more  in  what  he  has  just 
said.  The  committee  is  interested  in  a 
good  research  and  development  pi'ogram 
for  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  was 
my  impression  during  the  hearings  that 
the  research  bureau  of  the  Post  Office 
was  not  paying  enough  attention  to  basic 
research.  It  was  more  interested  in  en- 
gineering problems.  I  think  there  is 
great  opportunity  for  development  of 
research  that  will  ease  its  work  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  observation  and 
join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  on  this 
same  subject.  I  would  commend  to  the 
gentlemen  the  discussion  of  this  very 
problem  in  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  think  he 
may  find  them  to  be  useful  in  his  legisla- 


tive committee  hearings  on  authoriza- 
tions. I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  coming  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  I  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  where  I  served 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development.  It  will  be  my  intention 
to  urge  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
attend  to  the  question  of  research  with 
the  same  intensity  that  we  do  with  ref- 
erence to  matters  concerning  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  their  obser- 
vations. I  know  from  your  hearings  and 
from  your  report  that  you  would  desire 
that  research  and  development  funds  be 
not  spent  on  engineering  for  buildings, 
for  instance,  but  that  they  be  spent  on 
basic  research.  I  think  this  is  where 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  neg- 
lected its  job. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  for  those  who 
are  concerned  about  how  we  finance  this 
Government,  that  I  for  one  think  we 
must  finance,  of  course,  out  of  reasonable 
taxation  but  also  by  means  of  reasonable 
credit.  I  want  to  commend  this  com- 
mittee for  the  fact  that  they  have  paid 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
reasonableness  in  credit  as  well  as  taxa- 
tion. All  of  the  load  of  this  Government 
cannot  be  maintained  out  of  taxes  each 
year.  I  have  high  hopes  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  this  committee  has  great 
hopes  and  great  ambitions  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  future. 

I  would  hope  again  in  the  near  future 
that  we  would  look  at  this  proposition  of 
eliminating  overtime  and  eliminating 
part-time  and  eliminating  temporary 
employees  and  having  full-time  employee 
status  for  this  overtime  and  for  these 
temporaries. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  committee  is,  of  course, 
extremely  concerned  and  this  concern 
that  you  are  expressing  was  expressed 
in  the  hearings.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
the  allowances  that  have  been  made  for 
additional  employees  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

On  page  14  of  the  report,  it  says  it  is 
requested  that  this  allowance  be  used 
in  the  most  critical  locations  under  care- 
ful control  and  the  results  reported  to 
the  committee  next  year. 

I  hope  that  by  that  it  means  that  we 
are  going  to  follow  this  very  closely,  and 
I  would  expect  if  it  proves  to  be  inade- 
quate at  some  future  date  we  v.'Ul  make 
appropriate  adjustments. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  would  hope 
so  because  I  know  some  employees  who 
have  been  temporary  employees  for  7 
or  8  years,  and  I  think  that  that  situa- 
tion ought  to  be  remedied. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  reason  of 
my  consistency  in  proclaiming  the  ever- 
present  need  of  a  better  postal  service. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that  again 
this  year  the  representatives  of  the  Post 
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Office  Department  have  failed  to  include 
in  their  requests  for  appropriations,  any 
provisions  to  restore  services  to  the 
American  people.  Despite  continuing 
complaints  from  the  citizenry,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  put  back 
into  effect  more  than  one  delivery  in  the 
residential  area  nor  6-day  delivery  of 
parcel  post. 

The  Post  Office  Department  repre- 
sentatives have  again  come  before  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  justify  their  cost  of 
inaugurating  new  programs  such  as  the 
ABCD.  NIMS,  VIM,  and  programs  which 
include  automation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reiterate  what  I  have  said  so  many  times 
in  the  past — the  only  way  that  the  people 
are  going  to  benefit  from  innovations  in 
the  postal  service  is  to  provide  more 
service.  Automation  merely  moves  the 
mail  inside  the  post  office.  We  need  more 
open-window  hours  to  service  the  needs 
of  the  patrons.  We  need  more  collec- 
tions of  mail.  We  need  more  personnel 
to  deliver  the  mail;  and  we  need  more 
deliveries  to  truly  fulfill  the  Nation's 
needs.  To  just  merely  ask  for  sufficient 
funds  to  cope  with  the  increased  mail 
volume  is  an  inadequate  request  for  a 
service  agency  such  as  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  make.  Departmental 
representatives  should  face  up  to  their 
problems  of  deteriorating  mail  senice. 
and  tell  the  Congress  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  thousands  and  thousands  of  com- 
plaints which  they  are  receiving  in  post 
offices  throughout  the  country  concern- 
ing delayed  and  dilapidated  conditions 
of  the  mail.  Congress  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  the  policies  that  they  have 
approved  are  being  placed  to  full  ad- 
vantage. They  have  a  right  to  know  if 
the  patron  is  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
programs,  and  would  prefer  to  have 
more  deliveries  and  more  convenient  col- 
lection receptacles  than  to  know  that  in 
isolated  instances  there  will  be  special 
treatment  given  to  tenants  in  large 
buildings. 

The  average  postal  patron  is  more 
concerned  about  how  far  they  must 
travel  to  a  collection  box  than  how  many 
times  patrons  in  business  areas  may  ex- 
pect to  have  their  mail  picked  up  during 
the  day.  Residential  patrons  are  more 
concerned  over  what  services  are  avail- 
able for  the  purchases  of  stamps  and 
money  orders,  and  for  the  mailing  of 
parcels  than  they  are  concerned  over 
whether  the  ZIP  code  on  their  mail  will 
make  it  easier  for  postal  personnel  to 
handle  that  mail. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  detect  that  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, after  thorough  and  exhaustive 
hearings  and  studies,  has  determined 
that  the  Postmaster  General  has  sup- 
plied them  with  insufficient  information 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
number  of  postal  employees  to  offset  the 
thousands  of  hours  overtime  that  are 
being  worked  by  substitute  postal 
workers.  It  is  noted  with  keen  disap- 
pointment that  only  10  percent  of  the 
13,000  additional  employees  needed  to 
reduce  long  hours  of  employment,  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  new  proposed 
appropriations. 


The  Post  Office  Department  declared 
that  the  only  additional  cost  to  augment- 
ing the  service  force  would  be  for  fringe 
benefits.  But,  I  am  wondering  if  enough 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that 
when  employees  worked  long  hours 
postal  patrons  must  suffer  the  effect 
through  tardy  mail  sei-vice,  and  through 
tired  and  exhausted  employees.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sad  note  con- 
cerning overtime  for  these  workers  is 
the  fact  that  substitute  employees  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  are  not  paid 
premium  pay  for  overtime  services;  and 
I  have  received  many  complaints  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Semce  Committee  from  employees 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  asked 
to  work  12  and  14  hours  daily,  6  and  7 
days  weekly,  in  order  to  maintain  serv- 
ices at  their  offices.  They  are  suffering 
hardship  and  the  postal  patron  is  like- 
wise suffering. 

It  is  commendable  that  there  are  de- 
partmental officials  who  are  eager  to  seek 
new  methods  of  handling  the  mail;  and 
if  there  has  been  improvement  in  some 
areas,  I  hasten  to  commend  those  re- 
sponsible. However,  I  reiterate  my 
previous  thoughts  that  the  taxpayer — 
the  postal  patron — is  interested  in  how 
fast  his  mail  can  be  collected  and  de- 
livered. And  he  is  likewise  interested 
in  how  fast  letters  addressed  to  him  can 
be  received.  He  is  not  concerned  over 
how  fast  his  mail  travels  between  the 
walls  of  a  post  office;  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  consideration  be  given  to  providing 
funds  necessai-y  to  permit  the  very  best 
of  postal  services  to  the  people  of  our 
great  country. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  want  to  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  worked  on  the  Treasury  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  also  the  Members  of  the 
House,  that  the  crisis  in  our  silver  sup- 
ply situation  will  be  considered  promptly 
by  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  content  of  our  coins. 

The  heavy  industrial  needs  for  silver, 
coupled  with  the  tremendous  demands 
upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  more 
and  more  coins  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
expanding  economy,  were  factors  which 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency took  into  consideration  in  the  last 
Congress  in  authorizing  the  replacement 
of  outstanding  $1  silver  certificates  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Since  that  leg- 
islation was  enacted  in  1963,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  ounces  of  silver  previously 
immobilized  in  the  Treasury  as  backing 
for  silver  certificates  have  been  made 
available — through  retirement  of  silver 
certificates  and  their  replacement  by 
Federal  Reserve  notes — for  coinage  and 
for  industrial  uses.  About  one-third  of 
all  outstanding  silver  certificates  were 
retired  last  year,  according  to  Secretary 
Dillon,  and  a  similar  number  should  be 


replaced  by  Federal  Reserve  notes  this 
year. 

The  1,089  million  troy  ounces  of  silver 
we  still  have  on  hand  will  not  permit  the 
continued  prodigious  use  of  silver  in  fu- 
ture  years  for  coins  and  essential  civilian 
and  defense  needs.  We  produce  less 
than  40  million  ounces  of  silver  in  this 
country  a  year — about  37  million  ounces 
altogether — and  we  are  using  about  7 
times  that  much  silver  a  year  just  for 
coinage — 252  million  ounces  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  according  to  the  Director 
of  the  Mint.  Then,  industrial  uses  in 
this  country  account  for  another  110  mil- 
lion ounces  or  more.  The  photographic 
industry  alone  uses  almost  as  much  silver 
as  we  pi'oduce  a  year.  The  total  free 
world  production  of  silver  would  be  un- 
able to  meet  free  world  requirements  for 
silver  even  if  we  were  to  stop  using  the 
metal  entirely  for  coins.  Our  coinage 
use  represents  the  largest  single  use  of 
silver  in  the  free  world. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  Department 
of  the  Ti'easury  to  make  its  report  to  us 
on  what  changes  it  feels  can  properly 
be  made  in  the  content  of  silver  coins  to 
accomplish  these  purposes:  First,  assur- 
ing the  continued  production  of  sufB- 
cient  coins  to  meet  today's  tremendous 
needs  for  coin;  second,  preventing  sh'-^-t- 
ages  in  silver  supply  from  raising  silver 
prices  to  a  level  at  which  existing  sup- 
plies of  silver  coins  would  be  in  jeopardy 
of  melting  for  their  silver  content;  third, 
assuring  a  smooth  transition  to  coins  of 
a  different  content  and/or  appearance, 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption  for  the 
vending  machine  industry  and  other  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  coins;  and  fourth,  conserving 
silver  for  essential  military  and  civilian 
uses  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  always  been 
cognizant  of  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people  to 
initiate  or  expedite  necessary  legislation 
within  its  jurisdiction.  We  responded 
promptly  last  year  to  the  plea  of  the 
President  to  retain  the  1964  date  on  coins 
as  a  means  of  curbing  the  speculative 
hoarding  of  new  coins  for  future  numis- 
matic value.  The  legislation  we  success- 
fully proposed  to  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject last  year  has  been  of  inestimable 
help  to  the  Treasury  in  reducing  the 
diversion  of  rolls  and  bags  and  tons  of 
new  coins  into  storerooms  and  ware- 
houses for  future  sale  to  coin  collectors. 
A  coin  dated  1964  would  hardly  com- 
mand any  numismatic  premium  for 
many,  many  years  to  come,  if  ever,  con- 
sidering the  billions  of  such  coins  which 
will  be  in  existence  carrying  the  1964 
inscription. 

We  do  not  presume  to  guess  what  rec- 
ommendations the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  make  to  us  on  changes  in 
the  content  of  our  silver  coins,  but  I  am 
sure  some  changes  will  be  requested, 
based  on  the  comprehensive  study  and 
mint  tests  now  going  forward.  When 
those  recommendations  are  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, we  will  promptly  review  them,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  inform  the  House 
whether  we  believe  legislation  is  neces- 
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sary  and  justified  and— if  so— the  form 
which  we  believe  it  should  take. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  urge  the 
American  public— in  addition  to  the  age- 
Sd  admonition  "Don't  take  any  wooden 
nickels"— to  retain  their  good,  solid 
horsesense  on  this  question  of  coin  con- 
tent and  not  be  stampeded  or  steam- 
rollered into  hoarding  coins  against  a 
possible  increase  in  their  value  as  silver. 
Those  who  have  invested  heavily  in  silver 
coins  in  the  expectation  of  big  profits  are 
immfbilizing  their  capital  in  a  foolish 
display  of  economic  sterility.  Invest- 
ments in  Government  bonds  would  bring 
far  more  return  on  capital. 

Any  legislation  to  alter  the  silver  con- 
tent of  our  coins  would  be  geared  to  the 
requirement  of  maintaining  the  domestic 
price  of  silver  at  or  about  its  present  level 
for  some  years  to  come,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  profit  in  melting  existing 
coins  for  their  silver  content,  at  least 
until  they  can  all  be  replaced  by  new 
coiiis.  Coin  hoarding  will  thus  turn  out 
to  be  a  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money, 
and  a  disservice  to  one's  country. 

Mr.  DXJNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  delighted  that  the  committee 
has  at  least  made  a  start  at  eliminating 
the  tremendous  number  of  temporary 
employees  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
by  adding  authority  for  1,300  new  perma- 
nent positions  and  directing  a  further 
study  of  the  whole  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  good  manage- 
ment to  use  temporary  employees  for 
permanent  work.  The  U.S.  Government 
may  save  on  overtime  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  by  such  techniques  but  it  is  in- 
defensible for  the  Goverimient  to  so  op- 
erate for  such  purposes.  It  ij  likewise 
unwise  and  inefficient  to  continue  train- 
ing temporary  employees  for  permanent 
jobs  when  the  reappointments  are  lim- 
ited in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  a 
constant  turnover  of  personnel. 

I  hope  the  situation  may  be  speedily 
corrected  and  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  its  alertness  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  FiOrida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  legislation  was  in  com- 
mittee the  request  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  additional  permanent  em- 
ployees was  reduced  from  20,520  to  6,625. 
While  I  realize  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided for  temporary  employees  which 
they  feel  are  sufficient  in  number  to 
maintain  current  services,  the  failure  of 
the  committee  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary permanent  employees  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct disservice  to  our  many  areas  of 
rapid  economic  expansion. 

The  Department's  original  request  was 
the  minimum  request  and  was  kept  at 
that  minimum  figure  in  order  to  help 
with  the  President's  economy  in  Govern- 
ment program.  That  20,000  figure  was 
the  minimum  figure  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  current  efficiency  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  If  the  Department 
were  to  eliminate  all  of  the  overtime  now 
necessary,  it  would  take  twice  the  re- 
quest they  made  in  order  to  maintain 
adequate  service  to  its  45  million  fam- 
ily and  4.1  million  business  patrons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  problems  that  the  Department 
faces  in  areas  of  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion.   In  my  own  district  we  have  had 


36  new  post  offices  constructed  in  the 
last  11  years.  Some  of  these  have  been 
in  communities  which  as  short  a  time 
ago  as  1957  did  not  even  exist.  These 
post  offices  are  making  use  of  the  latest 
equipment  and  systems  for  processing 
the  mail  but  they  also  need  employees. 

If  the  Post  Office  Department  is  going 
to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  areas 
of  rapid  economic  expansion,  they  must 
have  the  manpower  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee action  cripples  the  request  for 
that  manpower  and  the  Department  has 
attempted  to  be  reasonable  in  their  re- 
quest. 

Several  of  the  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict are  so  understaffed  that  substitute 
carriers  and  clerks  have  been  working 
as  much  as  60  hours  per  week.  On  top 
of  this  the  regular  employees  have  been 
working  overtime  as  well.  The  normal 
morning  deUveries  are  arriving  at  resi- 
dential homes  as  late  as  5  p.m.,  and  the 
continued  growth  in  my  area  will  mean 
added  problems  to  the  post  offices  in 
meeting  the  demands  for  adequate  serv- 

ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  that  if 
the  fine  record  of  our  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  made  in  the  past  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, additional  permanent  postal  em- 
plovees  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  CONTE  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     Are     there     any 
points  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  9,  lines  8  through  16,  as  being  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill  and  call- 
ing for  authority  not  previously  granted 
by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously 
the  language  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  if  the  gentleman  insists  on  his 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  paragraph 
does  contain  legislation,  as  maintained 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa;  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  12,  line  2,  beginning  with  the  word 
"Provided"  and  running  to  line  9  ending 
with  the  word  "transfers",  as  being  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage has  been  in  the  bill  for  many 
years.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  the  trarisfer  authority  within  this 


Department  is  considerably  different 
from  the  point  he  raised  in  the  case  of 
the  Treasury,  where  there  was  transfer- 
ability between  agencies. 

The  language  probably  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  but  it  can  take  from  the 
Department  the  only  device  it  has  to 
cope  with  unexpected  and  unforeseen 
changes  in  mail  flow  volume  which  can 
and  frequently  do  occur.  That  makes 
transferability  almost  vital  to  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  Department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
upon  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  paragraph 
does  contain  legislative  matter,  and  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
8,  immediately  before  the  period  in  line  11. 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  no 
appropriation  made  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
may  be  used  for  the  seizure  of  mail  without 
a  search  warrant  authorized  by  law  in  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  seizure  of  property  for 
collection  of  taxes  due  to  the  United  States". 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman— 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

I  have  just  quoted  the  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

St3,t6S 

As  long  ago  as  in  1782,  the  Continental 
Congress  passed  a  historic  law  guarantee- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  mail  and  prohibit- 
ing its  search  and  seizure. 

Mr.   Chairman,   on   March    25,   after 
learning  from  the  district  I  represent  of 
collusion  between  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  search  and  seizure  of  first-class  un- 
delivered mail,  I  queried  the  Postmaster 
General  and,  on  April  1,  had  a  reply  from 
the  general  counsel  thereof— these  dates 
will  indicate  clearly  my  lack  of  appear- 
ance or  lack  of  time  therefor  before  this 
distinguished  subcommittee— confirming 
that  there  have  been  14  such  seizures 
since  September  1962,  the  last  on  October 
14  of  1964.    I  have  copies  of  this  reply, 
and  they  are  available  for   anyone  to 
consider.   This  amendment  simply  limits 
the  use  of  search  and  seizure  of  first- 
class  mail  without  due  process  without 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  Attorney 
General   or   some   other    attorney   and 
getting  a  search  warrant,  because  as  late 
as  the  April  report  of  the  Postal  Worker, 
the  chief  inspector  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  department  testified  before  the 
committee  in  the  other  body  stating  that 
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mail  is  neither  delayed  nor  opened  and 
the  contents  of  first-class  mail  are  not 
examined  in  connection  with  the  mail 
cover.  We  have  literally  caught  those  in 
collusion  with  their  fingers  in  the  cooky 
jar.  This  amendment  simply  limits 
funds  appropriated  herein  and  prevents 
their  use  for  further  search  and  seizure 
until  such  time  as  there  may  be  (a)  sub- 
stantive limiting  legislation  or  (b>  the 
committee  we  created  last  week  for  post 
office  and  civil  service  investigation  can 
complete  its  work.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  accepted  and 
strongly  recommend  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  YATES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HALL.     Yes.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fi'om  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.    The  gentleman's  amend-/ 
tnent,  as  I  heard  the  Clerk  read  it,  Vb^ 
ferred  to  the  section  on  compliance  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Mr.  HALL.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YATES.     Should  not  the  gentle- 
man's   amendment    more    properly    be 
made  a  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
postal  service? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  Because  if  we  had 
the  time  to  develop  it.  you  would  find 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 
one  who  has  the  authority.  By  a  process 
of  exclusion,  in  two  different  United 
States  Codes  which  are  already  in  exist- 
ence, by  not  saying  that  they  might 
search  the  mail,  this  leads  to  a  double 
negative,  which  is  a  positive,  and  there- 
fore they  do  search  the  mail  on  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There- 
fore, I  want  the  limitation  applied  to  the 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  or  his  su- 
perior. At  one  time  the  decision  was 
delegated  to  regional  authorities  which 
subsequently  has  been  recalled  and 
granted  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasun' — I  want  it  to  be  so  limited  in 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  bill 
obviously  lasts  only  from  year  to  year, 
but  pending  such  time  as  substantive 
legislation  could  be  enacted,  I  think  this 
is  the  best  approach. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ques- 
tion.   It  is  a  valid  point. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  press  release 
from  my  office,  dated  today.  April  5,  and 
the  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Post  Office  Department: 

(Press  release  from  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive DuRWARD  G.  Hall] 

Representative  Hall,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
sovRi,  Discloses  Post  Office  Department 
AND  ms  "Agreement"  Permitting  Mail 
Seizures 

Information  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, wliich  discloses  a  clear-cut  case  of  vio- 
lation by  two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  sacred  seal  of  a  piece  of  first 
class  mail.  On  14  occasions,  since  Decem- 
ber of  1962.  there  have  been  admitted  in- 
stances of  actual  seizure  of  first  class  mail 
addressed  to  taxpayers.  The  most  recent 
occuring  on  October  27,  1964.  This  seizure 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment upon  request  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  seizures  took  place 
without  the  issuance  of  any  search  warrant 
or  other  due  process,  in  the  cases  of  delin- 
quent taxpayers,  and  is  in  direct  violation 
of  section  4057,  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  providing  that,  "only  a  person  holding 
a  search  warrant  or  an  employee  of  the  dead 


letter  office  may  open  first  class  mail,  which 
is  in  the  custody  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment." 

The  alleged  authority  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service-Post  Office  Department 
agreed  action  and  seizures  is  so  vague  as 
to  defy  description.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Gener.il  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment that  their  actions  are  based  on  certain 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
spell  out  property  not  subject  to  levy.  No- 
where in  any  of  the  three  sections  cited  is 
there  any  mention  of  mail,  as  being  exempt 
from  seizure.  Therefore,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment concludes  that,  since  mail  is  not 
specifically  excluded,  and  since  mail,  in  their 
opinion,  becomes  the  recipient's  property 
once  it  is  dropped  in  the  mail  box,  it  becomes 
subject  to  seizure.  Furthermore,  these 
seizures  have  taken  place  in  every  Instance 
without  the  issuance  of  a  search  warrant. 
All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Postal 
Code  specifically  prohibits  such  actions. 

On  February  23.  1965,  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector Henry  B.  Montague,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  made  the  following 
statement: 

"Tlie  seal  on  a  first-class  piece  of  mail  is 
sacred.  When  a  person  puts  first-class  post- 
age on  a  piece  of  mail  and  seals  it.  he  can  be 
sure  that  the  contents  of  that  piece  of  mail 
are  secure  against  all  illegal  search  and 
seizure.  The  only  time  flrst-class  mail  may 
be  opened  in  the  postal  service  Is  when  It 
can  neither  be  delivered  as  addressed  nor  re- 
turned to  the  sender." 

This  is  American  tradition,  concept,  and 
belief. 

The  14  instances  cited  clearly  belle  that 
assurance.  I  am  advised  that  neither  has  a 
search  warrant  been  secured  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  seizing  such  mail,  nor 
has  a  search  warrant  been  sought  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  opening  mail 
obtained  by  it  under  this  method.  It  goes 
without  question  that,  in  opening  mail  ad- 
dressed to  a  citizen,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  must  also  open  private  mail  having 
no  bearing  to  a  tax  lien,  in  order  to  establish 
what  is  and  what  is  not  pertinent.  Are  there 
no  longer  freedoms?  Is  nothing  (Including 
the  written  word  and  seal).  Inviolate  in  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Less  than  2  months  ago,  extensive  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of 
mail  cover.  I  believe  the  admitted  practice 
of  seizing  first-class  mail  is  far  more  invidi- 
ous than  merely  recording  who  sent  it  and 
from  where. 

Certainly,  I  hope  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  will  Investigate  the  matter  under 
the  legislative  authority  approved  early  last 
week.  It  may  be  possible  to  restrain  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  such  action 
when  the  House  acts  on  the  Treasury  and 
Past  Office  Departments  appropriation  today. 
I  will  submit  such  an  amendment  if  It  is  in 
order.  A  third  alternative,  of  course,  would 
be  the  submission  of  legislation  amending 
the  statutes  cited  by  the  IRS  to  specifically 
exclude  mail  from  seizure,  although  the  fact 
that  such  prohibitions  are  already  written 
into  the  Postal  Code  makes  one  wonder  how 
many  lav/s  have  to  be  passed  before  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  gets  the  mes- 
sage. 

Post  Office  Department, 
Office  op  the  General  Counsel, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  1,  1965. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  G.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  concerning  levies  on 
delinquent  taxpayers'  mail  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  You  requested  this  De- 
partment's comments.  You  also  asked  on 
how  many  occasions  such  seizures  may  have 
been  made  within  the.past  2  years. 


As  long  ago  as  May  27,  1942,  this  Depart- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  mail  was 
not  exempt  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector's authority  to  seize  and  sell  property 
to  satisfy  delinquent  taxes.  (See  9  Ops.  Sol 
POD  No.  191.)  Congress  has  given  the  Sec-^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  extremely  broad  au- 
thority to  satisfy  a  tax  levy.  It  has  care- 
fully spelled  out  the  property  not  subject  to 
levy.  (See  sees.  6331,  6332,  and  6334(c)  of 
title  26  of  the  United  States  Code.)  Bas- 
ically, the  final  decision  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  authority  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  for  decision  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  4057  of  title  39,  United  States  Code 
(formerly  sec.  1717(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code)  provides  that  only  a  person 
holding  a  search  warrant  or  an  employee  of 
the  dead  letter  office  may  open  first-class 
mail  which  is  In  the  custody  of  this  Depart- 
ment. The  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  sec- 
tion 4057  Of  title  39  were  both  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Legally,  neither  is  superior  to  the 
other.  In  case  of  any  inconsistency,  the  one 
latest  In  time  takes  priority.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  basic  inconsistency 
between  section  4057  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  seizure  provisions.  These  sections 
apply  to  different  situations,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  both  titles  of  the  United  States  Code 
can  be  given  effect.  This  Department  must 
comply  with  the  legal  obligations  placed 
upon  it  by  Congress  In  other  titles  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

As  alluded  to  above,  the  Secretary  is  not 
legally  compelled  to  levy  upon  the  mail.  He 
may,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  levy  on  the 
mail.  This  Department  has  conferred  with 
the  Treasury  Department  concerning  this 
matter.  Both  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  and  are 
concerned  with  the  practice  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  levying  on  the  mail.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  authority  which  had 
been  delegated  to  the  field  offices  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  be  and  has 
been  withdrawn.  In  other  words,  the  field 
offices  are  no  longer  authorized  to  levy  upon 
a  delinquent  taxpayer's  mail.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  in  those  extreme  rare  instances 
where  all  normal  means  of  collecting  de- 
linquent ttixes  had  failed,  the  cognizant  field 
official  would  notify  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Then  a  levy 
would  be  made  only  if  the  Commissioner 
himself  so  determined  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  official  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

In  summary,  this  Department  recognizes 
and  agrees  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  have  authority  to  levy  on  mail  addressed 
to  delinquent  taxpayers.  During  the  period 
of  December  1962  to  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  records  of  this  Office  reflect  that  there 
have  been  14  levies  made  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  last  of  which  was  made 
on  October  27,  1964.  I  might  add  that  while 
we  believe  these  figures  to  be  substantially 
correct.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  one  or  more  levies  of  which  we  have  no 
record. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
advise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harvey  H.  Hannah, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment because  it  is  not  a  limitation  on 
appropriations.  It  requires  actions  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which 
can  be  authorized  only  by  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  language  is  a 
limitation  here.  The  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order.  The  point  of  order  is  not 
sustained. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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It  is  not  a  matter  of  our  disagreeing 
_ifh  what  the  gentleman  has  said  about 
™ing  a  practice  he  finds  obnoxious. 
Tt  £  a  fact  that  this  involves  something 
that  the  Committee  knows  nothing  about, 
npver  heard  of  it  before,  except  what  we 
have  heard  today.  That  is  the  only  in- 
formation we  have  whether  such  a  prac- 
tice as  this  is  going  on.  We  have  had  no 
onportunity  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  a°^ency,  and  therefore,  in  fairness  to 
aU  concerned  I  should  hope  that  the 
House  would  defeat  this  amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  facts 
are  as  has  been  stated  here,  this  v/ould 
certainly  be  a  matter  of  very  pertinent 
concern  to  the  legislative  committee.    It 
is  a  matter,  I  would  say,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,    that    had   we    had 
knowledge   of   it   previously   we   would 
have  gone  into  it  and  developed  what 
information  we  could.    I  think  if  such 
a  practice  has  been  going  on  certainly 
redress  can  be  had  short  of  adopting 
this  amendment  today.    It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  an  agency  knowingly, 
especially  after  exposure  such  as  we  have 
had  here  today,  would  continue  to  insist 
on  such  a  practice  or  a  violation  of  law, 
whether  we  adopted  the  amendment  or 
not.    But  because  we  are  in  no  position 
to  know  what  the  background  of  the 
whole  story  is,  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  reject  this  amendment  at 
this  tiine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  that  there  is  not 
any  question  about  the  fact  that  mail 
seizures  have  been  made. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  may  not  be 
any  question  about  it  so  far  as  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned,  but  this  Committee 
has  had  no  information  other  than 
what  has  been  said  here  today  that  such 
a  situation  existed  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  letter,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, also  has  such  a  letter,  in  which  it 
is  admitted  that  they  have  seized  first- 
class  letter  mail. 

Mr.  STEED.     Nobody   called   this  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  until  the 
gentleman  appeared  on  the  floor  today. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  matter,  to  find  out  anything  about  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  fair  to  ask  us  to 
approve  an  amendment  here  today  when 
we  are  in  no  position  to  check  any  infor- 
mation on  the  background  of  this  letter. 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  make 
such  a  statement,  but  in  view  of  the  date 
of  the  letter  which  is  April  1,  1965,  that 
is  tantamount,  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  agree  with  me,  to 
saying  that  we  should  continue  appro- 
priations even  in  the  fact  of  admitted 
misuse  of  funds.    I  am  thoroughly  in 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  that  ic 
would  have  been  nice  if  we  had  had  the 
time  to  go  into  these  disclosures  and  to 
look  into  this  admission  of  malfeasance, 
if  you  please.    It  would  have  been  nice 


to  have  had  the  time  to  bring  it  to  the 
legislative  committee  and  then  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  But  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  date  of  the 
letter  being  April  1,  1965,  and  today  be- 
ing the  5th  day  of  April,  there  was  no 
chance  to  do  that.  I  submit  again  that 
we  should  not,  as  an  appropriating  body 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  appropriate  funds  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

This  amendment  simply  limits  the 
funds  that  they  will  have  to  use  for  such 
activity  in  the  subsequent  year. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  ask  a  question? 
Is  this  letter  signed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue? 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Harvey  H.  Hannah,  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  does  the  letter  make  any  state- 
ment as  to  whether  this  practice  has 
been  stopped  or  will  be  continued  or  what 
does  it  say? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  letter  states  that 
the  authority  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  seize  mail  for  the  purpase  of 
income  tax  investigation  has  been  with- 
drawn— has  been  withdrawn — but  there 
is  n-^Lliing  in  the  letter  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  renewed  tonight  or  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  helped  ine  to  prove  to  the 
House  that  this  is  something  that  should 
be  gone  into,  but  not  at  the  11th  hour 
such  as  has  been  suggested. 

The  committee  does  not  like  to  be  in 
the  position  of  trying  to  block  something 
that  perhaps  should  be  done.  But  in  my 
opinion  this  is  not  a  good  way  to  proceed 
on  these  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  the  gentleman  is 
a.sking  for  is  that  due  process  of  law  be 
used  in  th's  matter,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  STEED.  Due  process  of  this  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  there  anything  wrong 

with  that? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  due  process  of  this 
Committee  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  it  is  doing  before  it  goes  along 
with  approving  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  ndt  deprive  the 
Treasury  Department  of  a  dime  of  money 
or  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  is  de- 
signed to  put  a  stop  to  this  violation  of 
the  mails. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri   [Mr.  Hall]? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Of  course. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  it  might  be 
better  to  have  this  question  directed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Is  the 
contention  here  that  a  mail  cover  is  to 
be  equated  with  search  and  seizure?  Is 
this  the  contention  of  the  gentleman,  or 
is  he  contending  that  mail  has  been 
seized  and  opened?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  says?  He  is  not  speaking  of 
a  mail  cover? 

Mr.  HALL.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  not  speaking  of  mail 
cover  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  of  these 
other  devices  which  the  other  body  has 


been  recently  investigating.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  14  admitted  cases  in  the  last 
2  years  where  the  acting  general  counsel 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  ad- 
mitted search  and  seizure  in  the  tax 
delinquent  cases. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  ^y  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  13.  noes  27. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    CHAIRMAN.     If   there    are    no 
further  amendments,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bl.'vtnik,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7060)   making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous   question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER.      The    question    is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  yeas  had 

it-  .  .    i.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 

the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorurn 

is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 

order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas,  347,  nays  7,  not  voting  79.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  64] 
YEAS — 347 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bandstra 


Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battm 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 


Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Chamberlain 
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Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coo  ley 

Corbet t 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Ciirtin 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Di?laney 

Denton 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dwj-er 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
•Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galla^^her 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
GiUigan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 


Ashbrook 

Curtis 

Devine 


Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Kastpimeier 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

ML'Clory 

McCullcoh 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mack  ay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matounaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O  Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

NAYS— 7 

Dickinson 
Gross 


Pool 
Powell 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quic 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schne"beli 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Sl.ick 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utlall 

CJllman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whit  ten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 79 

Frascr 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Grabowski 

Griffin 

Hebert 

Helstoski 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mackie 

Mailliard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murray 


Nix 

Passman 
Pickle 
Price 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roncalio 

Roosevelt 

Rosteukowskl 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Vivian 

Whalley 

Wolff 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baldwin 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahiU 
Ca.sey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Craley 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Dow 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Farnsley 
Findley 
Flno 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   Rivers    of   South    Carolina    v?ith    Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.   Staggers  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.   Kluczynski   with   Mr.   Springer. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.   Thompson   of  New  Jersey   with   Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Grabowski. 
Mr.   Roosevelt  with  Mr.   Landrum. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.   Stephens   with   Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Tuten. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 
Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Mackie. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Hall 
O'Konski 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.     "Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
974)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur. 
poses,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr, 
Clark,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  McNamara 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S. 
974)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop^ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Powell, 
O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Daniels,  Pucinski, 
Gibbons,  Hathaway,  Ayres,  Ashbrook, 
and  QuiE. 


DISCUSSION  OF  FARM  LABOR 
SITUATION 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  our  colleagues  that  tomor- 
row, after  the  completion  of  legislative 
business,  I  have  taken  a  special  order 
of  1  hour  to  discuss  the  current,  objective 
situation  in  farm  labor. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
this  subject,  but  most  of  it,  unfortu- 
nately, has  elicited  more  heat  than  light. 

I  am  encouraging  all  Members  who  are 
concerned  with  attracting  and  holding 
an  adequate  and  stable  supply  of  farm 
labor  to  be  present  for  the  discussion 
which  several  of  our  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  making. 
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NO  GROWTH  IN  SUPPLY  OF  MONEY 
THREATENS  PROSPERITY;  CO- 
OPS CALL  FOR  MONETARY  RE- 
FORM, VIEWS  OF  OUR  FORMER 
COLLEAGUE,  HON.  JERRY  VOOR- 
HIS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas?  ^.     .- 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
turbing news  that  the  Nation's  money 
gjipply—demand  deposits  plus  currency — 
is  no  longer  growing  lias  just  been  made 
public  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Demand  deposits,  or  "checkbook 
money,"  are  created  as  a  result  of  bank 
loans  to  businessmen,  consumers,  and 
other  borrowers.  No  nation's  economy 
can  grow  without  a  corresponding  growth 
in  its  medium  of  exchange — money. 

Since  last  November,  our  supply  of 
money  has  risen  at  a  0.7-percent  annual 
rate.  In  contrast,  our  money  rose  at  a 
4  2-percent  average  annual  rate  from 
September  1962  to  November  1964.  A 
money  growth  rate  of  0.7  percent  is 
clearly  inadequate.  For  example,  the 
growth  in  the  money  supply  between  De- 
cember 1956  and  June  1960  was  at  the 
same  rate,  0.7  percent.  Members  will 
recall  that  the  economy  suffered  two  seri- 
ous recessions  during  that  period,  with 
millions  unemployed  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  growth  down  sharply. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  quite  clearly  under- 
scores the  ab.solute  need  for  a  growing 
money  supply,  in  stating: 

There  is  a  consistent  empirical  relation- 
ship between  changes  in  the  growth  rates  of 
either  money  or  money  plus  tim.e  deposits 
and  the  turning  points  of  business  cycles. 

In  plainer  words,  no  money  growth,  no 
prosperity.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Following  is  an  article  by  former  Con- 
gressman Jen-y  Voorhis,  now  executive 
director  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
.'^lerica,  on  this  veiy  same  issue.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  March  29  issue 
of  Co-op  News,  going  out  to  over  11,000 
families  in  the  Waukegan,  111.,  area: 
Public  Authority   Versus   Private   Banks: 

Who   Should    Control    Nations    Money 

Supply? 
(By  Jerry  Voorhis,  executive  director,  Coop- 
erative League  of  America) 

If  we  want  growth  in  our  American  econ- 
omy, there  must  also  be  growth  in  our  sup- 
ply of  money.  Otherwise  both  money  and 
credit  become  scarce,  interest  rates  rise, 
prices  collapse,  and  economic  growth  slows 
down. 

A  few  people  like  such  a  situation.  They 
are  the  people  who  have  money  to  loan — 
naturally.  But  even  for  them  an  economic 
depression  is  a  disaster. 

And  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  anybody 
else — not  farmers,  consumers,  manufacturers, 
retailers,  anyone — for  money  to  be  scarce. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  is  not  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  as  a  whole  to  have  a 
scarcity  of  money  and  credit.  We  have  en- 
listed in  a  crusade  to  end  poverty  In  our 
own  country.  And  for  the  sake  of  human 
brotherhood,  our  national  security,  and  the 
turning  back  of  communism,  we  must  do  all 
one  nation  can  do  to  end  hunger  in  the  world. 
This  is  also  very  much  a  part  of  any  decent 
solution  to  our  problem  of  so-called  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  But  we  can  neither  end 
poverty  at  home  nor  combat  hunger  abroad 
unless  the  flow  of  money  supply  is  ample. 

So  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  argue  against 
a  monetary  policy  which  provides  enough 
money  and  credit  to  keep  pace  with  our  po- 
tential economic  growth. 

The  only  other  major  point  Is  that  when 
the  whole  Nation  needs  more  money  in  cir- 


culation, and  when  the  growth  of  produc- 
tion, exchange,  and  economic  activity  gen- 
erally can  absorb,  without  price  increases  or 
inflation,  an  additional  volume  of  money,  we 
should  have  sense  enough  to  put  it  into  cir- 
culation without  increasing  the  public  debt. 
In  other  words,  such  money — just  enough 
to  accommodate  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion— should  be  directly  created  by  a  public 
authority,  not  borrowed  at  interest  from  pri- 
vate banks  which  themselves  create  the 
money  to  lend. 

This  is  not  a  radical  idea.  It  is  not  Infla- 
tion. It  is  just  commonsense.  At  least  half 
of  our  present  national  debt  is  caused  di- 
rectly because  we  do  not  use  such  common- 
sense. 

This  is  what  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  been  saying  for  many  years.  For  saying 
it,  he  has  been  criticized  and  attacked  by 
those  who  profit  from  scarce  money  and  high 
Interest. 

He  has  been  right.  He  still  Is  right.  He 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  Into  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
As  a  result  of  those  hearings  he  has  advanced 
certain  proposals. 

First.  That  the  term  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  be  coterminous  with  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  That  the  number  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  reduced  to  five. 
Third.  That  we  reduce  the  terms  of  office 
to  5  years  and  allow  for  reappointments. 

Fourth.  Thr.t  instead  of  continuing  the 
appointment  of  bankers,  the  requirements 
would  state  only  that  the  Governors  be  "men 
of  integrity,  devoted  to  the  public  interest". 
Fifth.  That  a  public  audit  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  all  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Reserve 
banks — no  Government  or  independent  audit 
has  ever  been  made  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks. 

Sixth.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  stock  be 
retired — member  banks  own  the  stock  but 
this  is  unnecessary  any  longer  since  the  Fed 
is,  and  has  been  since  1935,  the  central  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  stock  does  not  carry  a  proprietary  Inter- 
est, and,  therefore,  it  is  not  stock  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word. 

Seventh.  That  all  capital  gains  and  inter- 
est received  by  the  Federal  Reserve  from  U.S. 
Government  securities  be  covered  into  the 
"Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  and  that 
all  capital  losses  be  covered  by  the  Treasury. 
Eighth.  That  the  President  be  required  to 
set  forth  in  his  periodic  Economic 
Reports  recommendations  concerning  mone- 
tary policy,  domestic  and  foreign,  including 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply  necessary  to 
attain  the  goals  of  maximum  employment 
and  production  and  purchasing  power. 

Ninth.  That  we  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
operate  in  the  open  market  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  the  President's  monetary 
policy;  provided  that  if  the  Fed's  monetary 
views  and  actions  diverge  from  those  of  the 
President,  it  shall  file  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
its  divergence. 

Tenth.  That  we  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  concentrate  on  monetary  policy  by  trans- 
ferring its  present  bank  supervisory  func- 
tions to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
or  to  a  newly  created  Federal  banking 
authority. 

What  Mr.  Patman  Is  saying  Is  (1)  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  claims  to  be  a  central 
bank  for  the  United  States — (2)  that  it  Is  so 
in  many  respects— (3)  but  that  it  Is  not 
really  guided  in  its  decisions  by  public 
policy  or  by  officials  responsible  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States— (4)   that  the  Federal 


Reserve  Banks  are  still  privately  owned — 
and  (5)  that  he  wants  to  change  these  fea- 
tures and  make  the  Federal  Reserve  what  it 
purports  to  be — namely,  a  true  central  bank 
of  issue  for  the  United  States. 

Should  Congressman  Patman  prevail  in 
what  he  is  attempting  to  do,  we  would  not — 
as  some  suggest — have  inflation  or  "soft 
money." 

Such  a  policy  wUl  recommend  itself  to 
reasonable  people.  It  is  long,  long  overdue. 
The  remarkable  postwar  prosperity  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  its  very  level  of  employment 
have  been  in  large  part  due  to  a  policy  very 
much  like  that  which  Mr.  Patman  advocates. 
It's  time  we  listened  to  him. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE  CHAIRMEN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  recognize  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ci^rrency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  recognizing  the  men 
who  served  as  chairmen  of  that  commit- 
tee. Since  the  committee  was  organized 
in  1865,  24  men  have  served  as  its  chair- 
man. I  have  been  privileged  to  be  on 
the.  committee  under  three  chairmen, 
Henry  B.  Steagall,  of  Alabama,  who  ser- 
ved from  the  72d  Congress  into  the  78th 
Congress;  Brent  Spence,  of  Kentucky, 
who  took  over  as  the  chairman  in  the 
78th  and  served  during  the  79th  Con- 
gress and  again  in  the  81st,  82d,  85th, 
86th,  and  87th  Congresses;  and  Jesse  P. 
Wolcott,  of  Michigan,  who  was  the  chair- 
man duririg  the  80th  and  the  83d  Con- 
gresses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  became  a  member 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  when  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Steagall,  was  in  the  chair. 
It  was  during  Mr.  Steagall's  term  as 
chairman  that  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Act  was  passed  which  set  up  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  Mr.  Steagall  was 
followed  to  the  chair  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Spence,  a  gentle- 
man of  extremely  high  culture,  experi- 
ence, and  education.  It  was  a  great  per- 
sonal inspiration  for  me  to  have  served 
under  Mr.  Spence.  It  was  during  his 
tenure  as  chairman  that  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  was  passed. 

It  was  also  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
served  on  the  committee  during  the  pe- 
riod when  Mr.  Wolcott  was  its  chairman. 
This  capable  gentleman  was  later  to 
serve  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  may 
honor  all  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  am  including  for 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  24  chairmen  who 
have  served  the  committee  from  its  be- 
ginning in  the  39th  Congress  through 
my  own  chairmanship  beginning  in  the 
88th  Congress. 
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Chairmen  of  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  From  1865  to  Present  Time 
With  Partt  Affiliation 

The  39th  Congress,  1865-66.  Theodore  M. 
Pomeroy  of  New  York  (Republican). 

The  40th  Congress,  1867-68,  Theodore  M. 
Pomeroy  of  T^ew  York  (Republican). 

The  41st  Congress,  1869-70,  James  A  Gar- 
field of  Ohio  (Republican). 

The  42d  Congress.  1871-72,  Samuel  Hooper 
of  Massachusetts  (Republican). 

The  43d  Congress,  1873-74,  Horace  May- 
nard  of  Tennessee  (Republican). 

The  44th  Congress,  1875-76.  Samuel  S.  Cox 
of  New  York  (Democrat). 

The  45th  Congress,  1877-78,  Aylett  H. 
Buckner  of  Missouri  (Democrat). 

The  4Gth  Congress,  1879-80,  Aylett  H. 
Buckner  of  Missouri  (Democrat). 

The  47th  Congress,  1881-82,  William  W. 
Crapo  of  Massachvisetts  (Republican). 

The  48th  Congress.  1883-84,  Aylett  H. 
Buckner  of  Missouri  (Democrat). 

The  49th  Congress,  1885-86.  James  F. 
Miller  of  Texas  (Democrat). 

The  50th  Congress,  1887-88,  Beriah  Wilkins 
of  Ohio  (Democrat). 

The  51st  Congress,  1889-90,  George  W.  E. 
Dorsey  of  Nebraska  ( Republican ) . 

The  52d  Congress,  1891-92.  Henry  Bacon  of 
New  York  (Democrat). 

The  53d  Congress,  1893-94,  William  M. 
Springer  of  Illinois  (Democrat). 

The  54th  Congress,  1895-96.  James  H. 
Walker  of  Massachusetts  (Republican) . 

The  55th  Congress.  1897-98.  James  H. 
Walker  of  Massachusetts  (Republican). 

The  56th  Congress,  1899-1900.  Marriott 
Brosius  of  Pennsylvania  (Republican). 

The  57th  Congress,  1901-02,  Charles  N. 
Fowler  of  New  Jersey  (Republican). 

The  58th  Congress,  1903-04,  Charles  N. 
Fowler  of  New  Jersey  (Republican). 

The  59th  Congress,  1905-06,  Charles  N. 
Fowler  of  New  Jersey  (Republican) . 

The  60th  Congress,  1907-08,  Charles  N. 
Fowler  of  New  Jersey  (Republican). 

The  61st  Congress,  1909-10,  Edward  B. 
Vreeland  of  New  York  (Republican). 

The  62d  Congress,  1911-12,  Arsene  P.  Pujo 
of  Louisiana  (Democrat). 

The  63d  Congress,  1913-14,  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia  (Democrat). 

The  64th  Congress.  1915-16,  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia  (Democrat). 

The  65th  Congress,  1917-18.  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia  (Democrat). 

The  66th  Congress,  1919-,  Edmund  Piatt 
of  New  York  (Republican). 

The  66th  Congress,  -1920,  Louis  T.  Mc- 
Padden  of  Pennsylvania  (Republican). 

The  67th  Congress.  1921-22.  Louis  T.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Pennsylvania  (Republican). 

The  68th  Congress,  1923-24,  Louis  T.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Pennsylvania   (Republican). 

The  69th  Congress,  1925-26,  Louis  T.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Pennsylvania  (Republican). 

The  70th  Congress,  1927-28,  Louis  T.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Pennsylvania  (Republican). 

The  71st  Congress,  1929-30,  Louis  T.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Pennsylvania  (Republican). 

The  72d  Congress,  1931-32.  Henry  B.  Steag- 
all  of  Alabama  (Democrat). 

The  73d  Congress,  1933-34,  Henry  B.  Steag- 
all  of  Alabama  (Democrat). 

The  74th  Congress,  1935-36.  Henry  B. 
Steagall  of  Alabama  (Democrat). 

The  75th  Congress.  1937-38,  Henry  B. 
Steagall  of  Alabama  (Democrat). 

The  76th  Congress,  1939-40,  Henry  B. 
Steagall  of  Alabama  (Democrat). 

The  77th  Congress,  1941-42.  Henry  B. 
Steagall  of  Alabama  (Democrat). 

The  78th  Congress,  1943-,  Henry  B. 
Steagall  of  Alabama  (Democrat). 

The  78th  Congress,  -1944.  Brent  Spence  of 
Kentucky  (Democrat). 

The  79th  Congress,  1945-46.  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  (Democrat). 

The  80th  Congress,  1947-48,  Jesse  P.  Wol- 
cott  of  Michigan  (Republican). 


The  81st  Congress,  1949-50,  Bren^Spence 
of  Kentucky  (Demftcrat).  l 

The  82d  Congress.  1951-52.  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  (Democrat). 

The  83d  Congress.  1953-54.  Jesse  P.  Wol- 
cott  of  Michigan  (Republican). 

The  84th  Congress.  1955-56,  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  (Democrat). 

The  85th  Congress,  1957-58,  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  (Democrat). 

The  86th  Congress,  1959-60.  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  (Democrat). 

The  87th  Congress,  1961-62,  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  (Democrat). 

The  88th  Congress.  1963-64,  Wright  Pat- 
man  of  Texas  (Democrat) . 

The  89th  Congress,  1965-66,  Wright  Pat- 
man  of  Texas  (Democrat) . 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SUPPORTS 
REPEAL  OF  CONSUMER  EXCISE 
TAX:  EARLY  ENACTMENT  OF  H.R. 
7  IS  NECESSARY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  present  10-percent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  toilet  articles,  cos- 
metics, jewelry,  furs,  luggage  and  hand- 
bags be  repealed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  so-called  luxury  tax  on  these 
consumer  items,  which  more  often  than 
not  are  actual  necessities  rather  than 
luxuries,  is  a  remnant  of  World  War  II 
emergency  revenue-raising  and  anti- 
inflationary  measures.  The  conditions 
which  prompted  the  passage  of  this  tax, 
which  was  a  20-percent  tax  until  reduced 
to  10  percent  in  1954,  no  longer  exist. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
dissipation  of  wartime  purchasing 
power,  deflation,  and  not  inflation,  has 
been  the  economic  curse  regularly  visited 
upon  America.  F\irthermore,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  more  restrictive  credit 
policy  just  adopted  within  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  can  be  expected  to  greatly 
reduce  economic  activity  if  not  reversed 
in  time. 

Early  enactment  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7, 
would  inject  an  additional  $550  million 
in  spending  power  into  what  otherwise 
may  be  a  faltering  economy.  While  I 
generally  prefer  sound  monetary  policies 
to  insure  orderly  economic  growth,  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  these  several  items 
is  both  outdated  and  discriminatory. 
Repeal  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  all 
possible  protection  against  a  slowdown  or 
recession. 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Dillon  strongly 
supporting  the  provisions  in  H.R.  7,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 12, 1964: 

About  $550  Million  Cut  in  Excises  Is  Due: 
Dillon  and  Johnson  Set  Figure  as  a 
Minimum 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 
Austin,     Tex.,    November     11. — President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug- 
las Dillon  agreed  today  to  recommend  a  cut 
In  excise  taxes  of  at  least  $550  million. 


The  President  also  made  known  his  de- 
sire  for  present  members  of  his  Cabinet  to 
retain  their  posts. 

The  tax  action  has  long  been  a  goal  of  the 
administration,  but  had  not  been  definitely 
scheduled  until  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  met  with  Mr.  Dillon  at  the 
L.B.J.  ranch  today.  Later,  Secretary  of  Com. 
merce  Luther  H.  Hodges  aiTived  at  the  ranch 
to  discuss  efforts  to  increase  American  ex- 
ports and  other  subjects. 

At  a  news  conference  at  Austin,  Mr.  Dillon 
said  the  President's  legislative  program  for 
the  next  Congress  would  definitely  include 
"repeal  of  the  consumer  excises  as  well  u 
action  on  a  number,  a  good  niunber,  of  other 
e.Kcise  taxes." 

He  said  that  the  recommendation  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  four  basic  excise  t.a.ice5 
which  are  levied  as  retail  taxes. 

These  are  the  taxes  on  toilet  articles  and 
cosmetics,  on  jewelry,  on  furs,  and  on  luf- 
gage  and  liandbags.  He  said  these  Uxes  pro- 
duced about  $550  million  a  year  in  revenue. 
other  cuts  weighed 

Mr.  Dillon  made  it  clear  that  the  adminls- 
tration  would  also  recommend  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  a  number  of  other  taxes 
levied  at  the  manufacturing  level. 

Informed  observers  believe  tliat  the  total 
excise  tax  reduction  recommended  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2  billion. 

This  was  the  third  day  of  conferences  at 
the  rancli  for  the  President.  Monday  he  met 
with  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  yesterday  he  talked  with  both  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  that  the  excise  bill  would 
not  take  final  shape  until  December  and  that 
it  would  be  governed  by  such  considerations 
as  the  size  of  the  new  Federal  budget  and 
estimated  revenues. 

Later  this  afternoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joluison 
flew  by  helicopter  from  the  ranch  to  Austin 
to  attend  a  reception  for  the  White  House 
press  corps  given  by  the  Texas  Democratic 
Committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  stayed  for  more  than  an  hour, 
chatting  about  his  victory  and  other  subject! 
on  an  off-the-record  basis.  He  was  in  the 
best  of  humor,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  to  tug 
at  his  arm  to  persuade  him  to  leave. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  that  two  other  legislative 
recommendations  had  been  discussed  with 
the  President. 

FOUNDATION     ABUSES 

One  was  recommendations  for  a  law  to 
eliminate  abuses  of  tax-exempt  foundations. 
The  other  was  action  to  improve  the  climate 
for  foreign  investment  in  American  securi- 
ties by  altering  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign 
investors. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  he  would  be  "fully  en- 
gaged" in  work  for  the  next  2  or  3  months 
and  that  after  that  time  he  would  discuss 
with  the  President  the  question  of  how  long 
he  might  stay  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  known  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Dillon  will  stay  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  President's  desire  to  retain  his  present 
Cabinet  was  made  known  by  the  associate 
White  House  press  secretary,  Malcolm  Kilduff. 

This,  however,  left  open  the  question  of 
the  Attorney  Generalship,  since  Nicholas  de 
B.  Katzenbach  is  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  has  not  been  nominated  to  replace 
the  departed  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

There  was  a  report  tonight  that  Clark  Clif- 
ford, a  Washington  lawyer  who  was  visiting 
the  President,  was  to  be  nominated  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  Kllduff  said  in  answer  to  questions 
about  this  matter  that  "the  President  is  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole 
at  the  present  time,  and  is  extremely  pleased 
with  Acting  Attorney  General  Nick  Katzen- 
bach." 

Mr.  Kllduff  added  that  "the  President  says 
that  If  he  planned  any  changes  he'd  let  you 
know." 
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INTENTIONS    UNKNOWN 

White  House  sources  said  that  a  report  that 
Mr  Clifford  was  to  be  nominated  was  in- 
correct and  that  this  was  not  the  President's 
intention. 

However,  these  sources  were  unable  to  say 
that  the  President  definitely  planned  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Katzenbach  as  Attorney  General. 

Mr  Dillon  said  he  aLso  discussed  with  Mr. 
Johnson  the  problem  of  filling  several  ma- 
jor vacancies  at  the  Treasury. 

These  are  the  offices  of  Under  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs, now  vacant,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Monetary  Affairs.  Robert  V.  Roosa  has 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  from  that 

post. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  that  excise  taxes,  which 
produce  a  total  of  $4  billion  in  revenue,  had 
been  under  consideration  for  elimination  or 
reduction,  but  that  "undoubtedly"  the  rec- 
ommended cuts  would  not  go  that  high. 

At  another  point  he  indicated  that  major 
consideri^tion  was  going  to  some  65  or  70 
different  excises  which  produce  "something 
under"  $2  billion  a  year. 

These  added  to  the  $550  million  of  the 
four  retail  taxes  definitely  scheduled  for  elim- 
ination tended  to  confirm  the  specula- 
tion. 


COMPUTERS  FOR  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  as  we 
approach  the  Federal  tithes  of  April,  it 
occurs  to  me,  as  it  must  have  occurred 
to  others,  that  something  must  be  done 
to  alleviate  taxpayer  bui'dens  in  addi- 
tion to  reductions  in  the  tax  rate. 

In  this  computer-science  age,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  tax  computer  could  have 
been  developed  for  taxpayer  use  at  our 
local  Internal  Revenue  Offices  which 
would  receive  the  essential  data  from  the 
taxpayer  and  immediately  process  a 
computer-correct  return.  Most  taxpayer 
errors  are  errors  of  computation.  If  the 
Installation  of  such  equipment  would 
make  the  taxpayer's  unpleasant  burdens 
more  tolerable,  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
it  a  try. 

TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Leonor  K.  Sullivan],  has  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  155,  to  promote  truth  in  lend- 
ing, so  those  who  must  borrow — and  the 
papers  advise  us  even  the  President  bor- 
rows to  pay  his  income  tax — may  be  com- 
pletely and  accurately  advised  of  the 
amount  of  interest  and  carrying  charges 
they  must  pay.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
measure  and  believe  the  predicament  of 
the  borrower  has  never  been  more  aptly 
put  than  in  the  words  of  a  song  fre- 
quently sung  in  the  depression  era  on  the 


WLS  Barn  Dance  by  the  Arkansas  Wood- 
chopper. 

A  friend   of  mine  bought   a  radio. 

For  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

He  said  it's  the  easiest  trap  I  know. 
A  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

So  he  bought  a  rug  and  a  fountain  pen, 
A  runabout  car  out  here  and  then, 

A  set  of  the  lives  of  the  famous  men. 
For  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

He  bought  a  hat  and  coat  and  shoes, 
For  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

He  joined  the  lodge  and  paid  his  dues, 
A  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

He  bought  a  ring  that  was  fair  to  see. 
For  the  lovely  hand  of  his  bride  to  be. 

And  when  he  got  married  the  minister's  fee. 
Was  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

When  the  baby  came  the  doctor  got, 
A  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

They  fed  and  clothed  that  little  tot. 
On  a  dollar  down 'and  a  dollar  a  week. 

His   wife   said,   "Man,   I   must   be   free. 
These  weekly  payments  are  a-killin'  me." 

So  she  got  a  divorce  and  the  alimony. 
Was  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  measure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  SNEAD 
Mr.    MARSH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  noteworthy  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  an  achievement  in  the  world 
of  sports  of  one  of  America's  great 
golfers,  Sam  Snead,  of  Hot  Springs,  Bath 
County,  Virginia,  in  winning  the  Greater 
Greensboro  Open.  As  news  accounts 
have  pointed  out,  this  great  athlete,  a 
trim,  youthful  52,  was  the  oldest  individ- 
ual to  ever  win  a  PGA  Tournament.  At 
a  time  when  so  much  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  physical  fitness  for  Americans, 
this  great  victory  l?y  Mr.  Snead  is  deserv- 
ing of  public  attention. 

The  runner-up  I  understand,  was  not 
born  until  6  months  after  Sam  Snead 
won  this  tournament  for  the  first  time, 
25  years  ago. 

The  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  seeks  to  encourage  Americans  to 
achieve  physical  excellence,  and  I  feel 
that  this  accomplishment  points  out  that 
properties  of  physical  skill  and  stamina 
are  not  exclusively  those  of  youth. 

I  might  add,  although  West  Virginia 
frequently  claims  Sam  Snead,  he  never- 
theless is  a  distinguished  son  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  makes 
his  home  in  Bath  County  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia.  I 
have  the  high  honor  to  represent  this 
area  and  this  outstanding  American 
athlete. 

CLOSING  OF  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  here  in  the  House  who  have  been 
fighting  the  battle  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  since  January  13  were 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  President  in 
his  press  conference  of  April  1  stated 
that  after  reading  testimony  presented 
to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
he  had  ordered  the  VA  Administrator 
personally  to  make  another  review  of 
each  of  the  11  hospitals. 

The  President  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  admission  that  the  testi- 
mony has  raised  doubts  in  his  mind  that 
must  be  allayed.  He  deserves  applause 
for  naming  a  Special  Advisory  Commit- 
tee composed  of  Members  of  Congress, 
a  former  VA  Administrator,  outstanding 
medical  men,  and  chaired  by  a  most  able 
retired  court  of  appeals  judge. 

Yet  many  of  us  will  wonder  whether 
the  President  has  gone  far  enough.  A 
lot  of  Members  of  the  House  recall  so 
painfully  that  the  January  annoimce- 
ment  included  not  only  11  hospitals, 
but  included  also  4  domiciliaries  and  17 
regional  offices.  The  injustices  caused  by 
these  closing  are  also  great.  In  light 
of  these  injustices,  I  have  today  forward- 
ed a  letter  to  the  President  requesting 
a  reappraisal  and  reassessment  of  the 
order  affecting  these  regional  ofiBces,  in 
addition  to  hospital  reevaluation.    The 

text  reads  as  follows: 

April  5,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  delighted 
to  note  that  in  your  press  conference  of 
April  1  you  had  ordered  a  restudy  of  the 
closing  of  the  11  VA  hospitals.  Your  action 
in  requesting  the  Administrator  to  visit  per- 
sonally each  of  the  hospitals  and  to  reevalu- 
ate the  evidence  in  each  Instance  to  search 
for  possible  error  in  judgment  is  laudable, 
as  was  your  appointment  of  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts to  help  the  Administrator  in  his  task. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  32  proposed  VA 
closings  also  included  17  regional  olHces. 
Please  let  me  point  out  the  argiunents  of- 
fered against  these  latter  declsionis  are  just 
as  compelling  as  those  offered  in  opposition 
to  the  hospital  closings.  Handling  VA  prob- 
lems by  mail  can  never  substitute  for  face- 
to-face  counseling.  The  individual  veterans 
will  suffer  a  marked  reduction  In  VA  services 
and  a  sharp  increase  In  personal  expense. 
The  arbitrary  standards  used  in  determining 
which  offices  are  to  be  closed  disregarded  the 
quality  of  past  performances  by  these  of- 
fices. The  savings  are  by  no  means  as  great 
as  the  Administrator  claims.  Indeed,  Inac- 
cessibility of  personal  counsel  to  veterans 
may  ultimately  lead  to  an  unnecessarily  in- 
creased pressure  on  bed  space  in  VA  hospi- 
tals. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  Mr.  Driver  and  the 
panel  be  Instructed  to  reevaluate  the  clos- 
ings of  the  17  regional  offices  and.  In  par- 
ticular, to  reassess  the  adverse  effect  of  clos- 
ing the  Kansas  City  regional  office  upon  the 
veterans  of  all  western  Missouri  and  eastern 
Kansas. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  J.  Randall, 
Member  of  Congress. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  hearings,  in 
covmtless  instances  face-to-face  confer- 
ences have  resulted  in  saving  soace  in 
VA  hospitals.    II  the  regional  offices  are 
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kept  open  and  made  available  for  per- 
sonal conferences  they  will  earn  their 
cost  many  times  over  through  reduced 
use  of  hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  1  and  his  subsequent  action 
on  April  4  to  name  the  Special  Advisory 
Committee  gives  new  hope  to  millions  of 
veterans  who  would  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  closings.  It  also^  gives  a 
new  opportunity  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  whose  districts  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  through  the  closing  of 
regional  VA  offices. 

All  of  us  representing  veterans  who 
have  been  downgraded  by  the  closing 
of  these  17  regional  offices  should  mge 
the  President  forthwith  that  the  new 
study  include  these  regional  offices,  as  I 
have  done  today. 

All  of  us  affected  should  immediately 
submit  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  a  siunmary  of  our  testimony 
before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
accompanied  by  any  new  or  additional 
arguments  and  statistics  useful  to  the 
Committee  in  make  its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President. 

Opportunity  knocks.  Let  us  not  pass 
by  this  chance  to  fight  yet  another  round 
for  the  deserving  veteran  populations  in 
our  districts. 


COINAGE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  a  special  order  tomorrow 
afternoon  of  1  hour  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems that  are  apparently  upon  us  with 
respect  to  the  coinage  problems  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  all  of  us  are 
aware  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
coinage  change.  I  believe  there  are 
some  things  that  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  which  have 
transpired  since  the  last  time  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  this  subject  and 
also  some  of  the  controls  which  will  be 
necessary  during  the  transition  period. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  if  they  are  interested 
in  this  problem — and  I  think  they  should 
be — to  pay  particular  attention  to  what 
is  said  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Thank  you. 


ON  BOYCOTTING  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  amazed  to  read  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Sunday  Star  that  Members 


of  Congress,  as  officers  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  approved  a  res- 
olution of  that  organization  supporting 
the  economic  boycott  of  Alabama  advo- 
cated by  Martin  Luther  King.  The  same 
news  story  states  that  the  Vice  President 
spoke  to  the  convention  of  the  ADA  by 
telephone  and  the  President  sent  a  tele- 
gram praising  the  actions  of  the  orga- 
nization in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
economic  opportunity. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  come 
to  the  point  in  this  country  where  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  are  giv- 
ing approval  to  economic  retaliation 
against  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  Union. 

As  for  me,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
people  of  Alabama,  I  am  still  for  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  vote;  I  am  still 
for  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  any  job 
he  is  capable  of  getting  and  holding 
through  ability,  training  and  his  own 
initiative;  I  am  still  for  due  process  of 
law  for  all  the  people.  And  I  will  con- 
tinue to  battle  for  those  things  as  will 
the  people  of  Alabama. 

We  have  been  persecuted  and  we  have 
lived  through  it.  Our  people  have  been 
villified  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to 
the  other  and  we  have  not  lost  our 
patience  or  our  determination  to  do  what 
is  right.  We  can  live  through  a  boycott 
and  we  will  do  it  without  resorting  in 
kind.  Thousands  of  Alabama  Negroes 
depend  upon  the  white  people  for  jobs 
and  I  have  urged  Alabamians  not  to 
retaliate  against  them.  I  have  urged 
Alabamians  not  to  boycott  those  firms 
who  join  this  unholy  alliance  against  us. 
History  will  be  with  us  and  not  with  those 
who  are  supporting  a  movement  aimed  at 
destroying  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  story  of 
April  4, 1965,  follows: 

Soci.'iL  Causes  Gaining,  Humphrey  Tells 
ADA 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said 
Saturday  that  with  many  social  causes  won 
and  others  well  on  the  way,  "our  Job  now  is 
to  get  to  work  and  enact  the  President's  vot- 
ing, rights  bill  and  enact  it  soon." 

Humphrey  spoke  by  telephone  from  his 
weekend  retreat  in  North  Carolina  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

More  accomplishment  is  on  the  way,  he 
predicted:  "We  are  going  to  enact  medicare 
in  this  Congress  and  we  are  going  to  enact 
the  first  really  adequate  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  We  are  well  underway 
with  our  campaign  to  banish  poverty." 

presidential  message 

President  Johnson  sent  a  message  to  the 
convention  lauding  ADA  for  its  dedication 
"to  alleviating  and  conquering  the  injustices 
which  exist  both  in  the  civil  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  of  our  citizens." 

ADA  elected  as  its  chairman  Representa- 
tive Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  California. 
He  succeeds  John  P.  Roche,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  at  Brandeis  University. 

A  convention  resolution  opposed  the  an- 
nounced investigation  of  the  Klux  Klan  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Un-American 
Activities.  The  ADA  said  necessary  inves- 
tigations should  be  conducted  by  regular  leg- 
islative committees  of  Congress. 

BOYCOTT    backed 

Another  adopted  resolution  supported  the 
three-stage  selective  boycott  In  Alabama  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as 
"a  reasonable  and  moderate  proposal." 


Other  officers  elected  included  Edward 
Rovner,  executive  a£sistant  to  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee. 

Elected  new  members  of  the  national 
board  were  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth 
and  Paul  Warburg  of  Harvard  University 
and  Anna  Roosevelt  Halstead  of  Washington 
D.C. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  LEGISLA-nON 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisialia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  often  that  I  agree  with  the  ultra- 
liberal  policies  of  the  Washington  Post. 
When  I  have  disagreed,  I  have  said  so 
without  hesitation  and  without  reserva- 
tion. 

In  the  Friday,  April  2  issue,  the  Post 
published  an  editorial,  "Hole  in  the  Bill" 
which  points  out  the  discrimination  con- 
tained in  the  voting  rights  proposal.  In- 
asmuch as  this  position  is  an  echo  of  my 
testimony  on  April  1  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  agree  with 
rightness  of  their  views. 

I  commend  the  Post  for  their  editorial 
on  this  inequitable,  punitive  and  uncon- 
stitutional proposal  we  are  being  eulo- 
gized to  pass  into  law.  I  hope  that  their 
attitude  of  fairness  displayed  in  this 
editorial  will  continue  and  that  they  will 
come  to  understand  that  there  are  those 
of  us  who  speak  out  against  the  hasty, 
ill-advised  and  discriminatory  civil 
rights  proposals  who  do  so  out  of  love 
for  the  Constitution  and  for  equal  jus- 
tice for  every  man  and  not  out  of  hatred 
for  the  Negro. 

Legislation  dealing  with  the  civil 
rights  of  our  people  does  not  have  a  sa- 
cred mandate  as  the  Administration 
seems  to  think  it  has.  It  is  subject  to 
the  same  ill-conceived  faults  that  any 
legislation  is  on  any  subject.  But,  so 
much  has  been  written  in  the  press  and 
preached  from  the  pulpits  to  the  effect 
that  all  legislation  must  pass  regardless 
of  its  content  or  its  constitutionality, 
that  many  Members  and  many  citizens 
are  afraid  to  oppose  any  bill  on  this 
subject  for  fear  of  being  branded  a 
racist  and  a  bigot.  The  Post  has  taken 
a  giant  step  forward  toward  reasonable- 
ness in  adopting  this  new  attitude  and 
I  commend  them  for  their  position.  At 
the  same  time,  I  urge  them  to  continue. 
This  Nation  needs  more  voices  of  reason 
and  the  Washington  Post  is  in  an  en- 
viable position  to  be  one  of  those  voices. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  that 
editorial  for  the  consideration  of  all: 
Hole  in  the  Bill 

Southern  critics  of  the  administration's 
voting  rights  bUl  have  properly  drawn  a^ 
tentlon  to  a  significant  gap  in  the  legislation. 
As  Senator  Robertson  put  It  In  a  letter  to  a 
New  York  paper,  "New  York  requires  voters 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  English,  which  dis- 
qualifies thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcans  who  are 
not  helped  by  the  pending  legislation."  His 
point  Is  a  good  one. 
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There  are  some  730,000  Puerto  Rlcans  In 
New  York  City.  According  to  one  estimate, 
only  150,000  out  of  480,000  potential  Puerto 
Rican  voters  are  registered.  Thus  around 
330,000  Puerto  Ricans  are  eligible  but  not 
registered.  A  major  reason  for  this  is  a  New 
York  law  requiring  literacy  in  English  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  vote. 

Herman  Badillo  of  the  Legion  of  Voters  pre- 
sented these  figures  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  last  week.  He 
pointed  out  that  Puerto  Ricans  have  been 
American  citizens  for  a  half  century,  that 
most  Puerto  Ricans  are  literate  in  Spanish, 
and  that  even  under  existing  laws  qualified 
Puerto  Ricans  find  discriminatory  barriers  to 
voting.  There  is  no  literacy  test  whatever  on 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  illiteracy 
rate  is  now  about  15  percent. 

In  our  view,  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to 
impose  one  set  of  voting  standards  on  South- 
ern States  while  permitting  another  in  the 
North.  Admittedly,  the  problem  Is  different. 
Negroes  in  the  South  are  denied  voting  rights 
not  by  law  but  by  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  the  law.  Though  there 
may  be  occasional  abuses  in  New  York,  quali- 
fied Puerto  Rlcans  find  It  far  easier  to  reg- 
ister than  do  qualified  Negroes  In  Alabama. 

The  ideal  remedy  would  be  State  action  in 
New  York.  But  the  English  literacy  require- 
ment is  embedded  in  the  State  constitution, 
and  the  amendment  process  Is  complex.  Mr. 
Badillo  proposes  that  the  voting  rights  bill 
could  be  broadened  to  provide  relief  for 
Puerto  Ricans.  He  suggests  that  if  the  law 
were  to  apply  to  political  subdivision.s  such  as 
an  assembly  or  election  district,  the  50-per- 
cent-registration  requirements  could  protect 
the  voting  rights  of  Puerto  Rican  citizens. 

There  are  other  formulas  possible.  The 
paint  is  that  consistency,  fairness  and  com- 
monsense  indicate  that  a  uniform  voting 
standard  should  prevail  in  every  region. 
North  as  well  as  South.  President  Johnson 
called  on  local  governments  to  "open  your 
polling  places  to  all  people,  allow  men  and 
women  to  register  and  vote  whatever  tlie  color 
of  their  skin.  Extend  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  every  citizen  in  this  land."  Surely 
Puerto  Ricans  have  a  right  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  word. 


COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 
TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Wednesday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  treated  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable discussions  of  the  devious 
methods  of  Communist  propaganda 
techniques  that  it  has  been  my  expe- 
rience to  hear.  Surprisingly  enough ,  this 
erudite  and  thought-provoking  speech 
^as  made  by  a  freshman  Congressman. 
Representative  Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  of 
Oklahoma. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  he  has  shown  the 
way  to  a  lot  of  us  who  have  been  here  a 
lot  longer.  I  predict  a  great  future  for 
Wm  and  I  know  his  district  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  not  only  of  his  youth,  who 
^  be  able  to  serve  them  for  a  long 
tune,  but  one  who  is  wise  far  beyond  his 
years,  i  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
every  college  student  throughout  the 
united  States  to  read,  his  remarks  and  to 
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heed  his  admonitions  about  getting  in- 
volved in  such  things  as  the  World  Fes- 
tival of  Youth  and  Students  for  Sol- 
idarity, Peace,  and  Friendship. 

Typically,  this  sinister,  albeit  subtle 
plan  of  the  Communists  to  poison  the 
thinking  of  the  youth  of  the  world  bears 
a  title  that  expresses  intentions  no  one 
can  disagree  with,  but  behind  this  front 
Congressman  Johnson  calls  to  our  atten- 
tion, is  the  continued  drive  of  the  Com- 
munists to  spread  their  philosophy  and 
their  control  throughout  the  world. 

Doubtless,  some  of  our  youth,  sincere 
but  misguided,  will  participate  in  this 
festival  but  at  least  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  by  reason  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
exposure  of  their  method  of  operation,  to 
go  into  such  a  meeting  with  their  eyes 
open  and  knowing  that  they  are  only 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  used — and 
used  against  the  interests  of  America 
and  the  free  world. 

Congressman  Johnson  has,  in  his 
maiden  speech  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, made  a  most  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  Congress  and  to  this 
Nation.  I  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  him  and  salute  him. 


TACTICS   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  has  been 
telling  us  all  along  that  his  computers 
and  robots  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  giving  us  the  best  fighting  machine 
we  have  had  in  the  history  of  the  country 
at  the  least  cost.  One  never  knows  how 
good  all  these  prognostications  and  sta- 
tistics are  until  put  to  the  test  and  I  must 
say  that  after  reading  the  morning  news 
dispatches  with  respect  to  some  of  our 
latest  bombing  forays  in  North  Vietnam 
that  we  have  been  caught  short. 

I  hope  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
tactics  and  not  the  kind  of  equipment 
and  caliber  of  the  weapons  being  em- 
ployed. At  any  rate,  it  is  still  pretty 
hard  to  understand  why  a  mission  of  40 
of  our  fh'st-rate  attack  bombers  cannot 
knock  out  a  suspension  bridge,  and  from 
all  the  news  releases  read  this  morning, 
one  of  the  targets  was  a  suspension 
bridge  which  was  declared  still  usable 
after  the  attack. 

What  kind  of  bombs  or  explosives  are 
we  using?  Apparently  they're  nonlethal 
just  as  the  gas  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Maybe  as  a  former  infantryman  I  am 
somewhat  prejudiced,  but  I  am  sure  the 
dropping  of  a  two-man  demolition  squad 
could  be  just  as  effective  in  this  kind  of 
operation  as  a  sortie  of  some  40  of  our 
first-line  fighter  bombers. 

Come  on.  Mi".  McNamara,  let  us  show 
them  what  we  can  really  do. 


THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 
Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to 
point  out  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  seriously  infringing  upon  one  of 
America's  greatest  industries,  the  print- 
ing industry. 

Actually  the  printing  industry  is  so 
closely  allied  to  all  other  activities  that 
Americans  engage  in — be  they  industrial, 
mechanical,  artistic,  cultural,  or  what- 
ever— it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  our 
country  would  be  without  it.  Indeed, 
on  a  broader  scale,  printing  is  so  essential 
to  so  many  facets  of  life  throughout  the 
world  that  we  could  not  not  exist  without 
it.  And  yet,  the  Federal  Government 
is  constantly  increasing  its  competition 
with  that  great  industry. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the 
printing  industry  there  were  in  1939 
24,878  separate  plants.  In  1947,  there 
were  28,986,  and  in  1958,  there  were 
35,350.  The  industry  pays  an  average 
hourly  wage  of  $2.85  which  is  46  cents  an 
hour  above  the  average  for  all  other 
manufacturing.  It  has  a  total  payroll 
of  $5,412,955,000,  and  the  value  added  to 
production  by  such  industry  is  $9,995,- 
964,000. 

The  printing  industry  is  3d  in  the 
number  of  establishments,  4th  in  average 
hourly  earnings,  7th  in  total  dollar  pay- 
roll, 8th  in  value  added  by  manufactur- 
ing, 8th  in  number  of  employees  and  11th 
in  dollars  reinvested  in  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

Despite  its  high  ranking  among  manu- 
facturing industries,  printing  is  still  pri- 
marily a  craft  industry  composed  of 
thousands  of  small  establishments  giving 
employment  to  skilled  workers  all  over 
the  United  States.  To  illustrate: 
About  90  percent — nearly  32,000  plants — 
have  fewer  than  100  employees.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  plants  have 
fewer  than  50  employees.  About  half 
have  fewer  than  20  employees,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  the  plants  in  the  United 
States  have  fewer  than  10  employees. 

Despite  all  of  these  facts  and  despite 
the  fact  that  Government  has  no  business 
competing  \vith  an  industry  of  this  size 
and  proportion  which  could  do  all  of 
Government's  printing  on  a  contractual 
basis,  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy  dated  November  27,  1957, 
showed  that  there  are  68  printing  and 
publishing  units  in  operation  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  report  also 
showed  that  there  16  units  owned  by  the 
Goverrmient,  but   contractor  operated. 

These  printing  operations  have  a  total 
capital  outlay  of  $3,939,678  and  employ 
1,042  people  of  whom  978  are  civilians. 

The  information  in  detail,  assembled 
by  Miss  McBrien  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  reveals  the  following 
agencies  are  involved  in  printing  and 
publishing  operations. 
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I.  GOVERNMENT  OPERATED 

Book  printing:  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 

Miscclbnoous  puWisliiiip: 

Department  of  Aprieiilture;  Forest  Service 

Department  of  ConiiiuTce;  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey - 

Commercial  f)rini inn:  ■ 

IVpartmeiit  of  Defense:  Corps  of  Rnplneers .1- 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Public  Health 

Service - 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Uureau  of  Indian  AlTairs.. --- 

Bureau  of  Mines...       — 

Department  of  Justice:  Prison  Industries - 

Post  Office  liepartment:  Operations - 

General  Services  Administration 

.■\toniie  Enercy  Commission. --- 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Ailndnistration 

Fetieral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Trade  Comndssion.. - 

Lithocraphinfr: 

Department  of  Ajriculture:  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Department  of  Cosnnierce: 

I'ulilications 

Coast  and  (.icodetic - 

Weather  Bureau 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Reclamation 

Typesetting: 

Depiirttnent  of  Commerce:  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Photoengraving: 

Department  of  Commerce:  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Total,  printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 

n.  GOVERNMENT  OWXED-CONTRACTOR  OPERATED 

Commercial  printing:  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Grant  total,  all  printinc,  publishing,  etc 


Number 
of  instal- 
lations 


68 


16 


84 


Capital 
asset* 


S300.(XX) 
10,000 

S5. 2x;j 

292, 000 
34%59 

310,200 
7,  OltO 

343. 100 
29,  nv) 
41,327 

1,14.000 
10.2S6 
21,212 
M.39.5 

179,000 

I<.t3,0Jfi 

561.  (Xa 

ll'.t.(r27 

47. 671 

61,947 

13.089 


2. 875. 673 


1.064.000 


54 

30 
18 

70 

17 

14 

1 
9 

16 

27 

.59 

6 

7 

6 

31 

m 

113 
27 
21 

17 

76 


687 


291 
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AN    ELOQUENT     NEWSPAPERMAN— 
C.  W.    (BILL)    DRESSLER 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  editorial  writers. 
C.  W.  I  Bill)  Dressier,  whose  newspaper 
career  began  in  Pittsbui-gh  in  1920,  re- 
tired April  1,  as  associate  editor  and 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat. 

A  keen  observer  of  world,  National, 
State,  and  local  events,  Mr.  Dressier 
wrote  brilliantly  on  any  and  every  sub- 
ject. His  dedication  to  better  govern- 
ment was  a  hallmark  of  his  essays,  and 
his  works  were  quoted  widely  in  and  out 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  of 
the  editorials  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  my  colleagues  were  products 
of  the  Dressier  typewriter. 

A  man  of  great  knowledge,  clarify  of 
expression,  and  unquestioned  integrity  is 
in  position  to  contribute  generously  in 
the  public  interest  when  he  shares  his 
thoughts  through  the  medium  of  news- 
paper columns  and  editorials.  Mr.  Dress- 
ier fulfilled  this  responsibiUty  purpose- 
fully and  unselfishly  to  the  continuing 
benefit  of  community,  State,  and  coun- 
try. His  service  will  always  be  appreci- 
ated, and  his  works  will  be  remembered 
and  cherished  long  after  he  is  gone  and 
we  are  gone. 

In  retirement.  Mr.  Dressier  can  look 
back  to  his  many  accomplishments  in 
an  illustrious  career  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion.   And  those  of  us  who  read,  enjoyed, 


the  feed  grains  program  and  still  make 
Employees  substantial  diversion  payments. 

These  two  features  would  be  powerful 

Civilian     Other       lures  the  Secretary  could  use  to  bring 

millions  of  additional  acres  into  soybean 

production. 

Up  to  now,  soybeans  have  been  the 
wonder  crop,  making  money  for  farmers 

and  winning  expanding  markets  without 

cost  to  taxpayers.    In  my  opinion,  this 

legislation  is  intended  to  get  soybeans 

into  Government  bins  so  bureaucrats  can 
manipulate  prices  and  supplies,  and  use 

the  commodity  more  freely  in  our  fast- 

64     growing  worldwide  feeding  program. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  right 
".'.'."     to  grow  corn  could  be  bought  and  sold 

^    just  like  corn  itself.    The  right  to  grow 

.'."'.'S    would  be  a  valuable  franchise  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  therefore 

controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  right  to  grow  corn  could  be  sep- 

arated  completely  from  the  land. 

...v.'.'.         To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and   unwise  feed   grains  proposals 
ever  presented  to  Congress. 

**  SOIL,  SPACE,  AND  THE  SOVIETS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 

—    man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

"  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

and  were  inspired  by  his  writings  will  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
always  have  a  special  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
that  he  chose  our  area  as  his  base  of     j^ew  York? 

operations.        ^ There  was  no  objection. 

— ""— ^^^~  Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  with 

FARM  LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  BY     news  media  concentrating  on  rapid  de- 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  velopments  in  Vietnam  and  debate  in  the 

,    „     ,        „       .         ^       ,      Congress   centering  on  that  area,  the 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  j^uch  broader,  long-term  questions  of 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  administration  policy  or  lack  of  it  in  re- 
f  or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  lationship  to  worldwide  problems  of  com- 
my  remarks.  munism  has  been  largely  ignored. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  Last  Tuesday,  March  30,  the  Washing- 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^on  Star  carried  a  practical  commentary 
lUinois?  on  the  agricultural  defects  within  the 

There  was  no  objection.  Soviet  Union,  which  I  include  as  part  of 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  long-     my  remarks: 
awaited  administration  farm  bill  has  ar- 
rived.   I  had  a  look  at  the  language  this 
morning. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agiiculture  a  tremendous  range  of  new 
authority  over  American  farmers.  The 
Secretary  could  easily  get  soybeans  into 
the  same  surplus  trouble  which  has  beset 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  major  crops  for 
years. 

The  Secretary  could  make  incentives 
for  soybean  planting  so  attractive  that 
production  would  zoom,  prizes  would 
drop  sharply,  and  soybeans  would  soon 
be  overflowing  in  Government  bins. 

Under  the  new  administration  pro- 
posal, farmers  could  substitute  soybeans 
for  feed  grains  and  still  get  the  price 
support  payment-in-kind  now  author- 
ized under  the  feed  grains  program. 
This  year  this  bonus  payment  amounts 
to  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  could  allow  a 
farmer  to  plant  his  feed  grains  base  to 
soybeans;  get  the  full  market  price  for 
soybeans  and  still  collect  20  cents  a 
bushel  bonus  for  the  corn  he  could 
have — but  did  not — grow  on  those  acres. 

The  Secretary  could  also  permit  soy- 
bean planting  on  acres  diverted  under 


Soil,  Space,  and  the  Soviets 


The  Soviet  Union  unquestionably  is  a 
formidable  military  power  endowed  with 
great  scientific  and  technological  capabilities, 
as  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  such  fields  as 
space.  In  terms  of  its  civilian  economy,  how- 
ever, in  terms  of  its  agricultural  production 
and  its  output  of  consumer  goods,  it  still  is  a 
woefully  backward  land  by  Western  stand- 
ards. 

This  is  what  accounts  for  the  country's 
many  economic  reorganizations,  the  number 
of  which  is  almost  beyond  count.  The  latest 
has  been  announced  over  the  weekend,  with 
characteristic  obscurity,  by  Tass,  the  official 
news  agency.  According  to  the  announce- 
ment, the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  has  staged  a  3-day  plenary 
meeting  resulting  in  a  big  bureaucratic 
shakeup  at  the  highest  levels.  The  result? 
More  than  a  few  of  Nikita  Khrushchev's  old 
friends  and  sycophants  have  been  either  de- 
moted or  cast  into  the  outer  ideological  dark- 
ness. 

Still,  the  more  things  change  in  R^^j^ 
the  more  they  seem  the  same.  As  reported 
by  Tass,  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Khrushchev's  suc- 
cessor as  party  boss,  has  addressed  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  language  not  much  differ- 
ent from  Nlkita's.  He  wants  the  light  fac- 
tories and  consumer-goods  industries  to  do 
a  better  Job  than  the  miserable  one  they'ff 
now  doing.     Above  all,  because  it  is  more 
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imoortant  for  the  Soviet  people  than  the 
tDUt  of  TV  sets,  electric  toasters  or  motor 
^Mters  he  has  put  special  emphasis  on  the 
r^lgent' tasks"  involved  in  the  effort  to  In- 
cre^  the  output  of  grains,  meat  and  other 
agricultural   products. 

Indeed,  to  that  end,  Brezhnev  has  pro- 
nosed— with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee—that  the  Soviet  Union  invest  over 
»78  billion  in  the  next  5  years  to  put  an  end 
to  Its  crisis  in  agriculture.  In  urging  that 
rtjis  be  done,  he  has  reminded  his  country- 
men—whose population  Is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate— that  farm  output  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
b^  increased  only  10  percent  over  the  last 
6  years,  whereas  It  was  supposed  to  have  In- 
creased 70  percent.  Khrushchev,  of  course. 
Is  now  being  blamed  for  having  failed  to 
reach  this  goal,  but  the  fault  Is  the  system's 
rather  than  his. 

This  is  what  explains  why  Brezhnev,  even 
with  greater  vigor  than  Khrushchev,  has 
called  for  "wider  use  of  economic  and  moral 
incentives"  to  encourage  individual  initiative 
on  collective  and  state  farms.  Without  that, 
the  Soviet  agricultural  situation  may  drift 
not  only  from  bad  to  worse,  but  to  catas- 
trophe. How  strange  that  a  nation  so  great 
m  space  Is  so  weak  on  its  own  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  failure  in  agri- 
culture dramatizes  the  thorough  weak- 
ness of  the  Communist  system.  When  we 
note  that  Red  China  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellite  countries  have  encountered 
similar  agricultural  defects,  the  Commu- 
nist weakness  is  irrefutable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  administra- 
tion policy  of  subsidizing  Communist  gov- 
ernments under  the  label  of  coexistence 
is  shortsighted  and  extremely  naive. 

Last  weekend  a  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  the  subject  of  "Western  Policy 
and  Eastern  Europe."  This  conference 
received  considerable  attention  from  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  press.  I  include 
at  this  point  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Thursday,  April 
1,  emphasizing  a  need  for  reality  in  deal- 
ing with  Communists : 

Reality  Versus  the  Soft  Line  on 
Communism 

An  international  conference  on  "Western 
Policy  and  Eastern  Europe,"  which  brought 
about  100  American  and  European  foreign 
policy  specialists  to  Chicago  over  the  week- 
end, was  remarkable  for  its  measure  of 
agreement  and  realism  concerning  the  Com- 
munist challenge  and  our  response  to  it.  As 
noted  with  satisfaction  by  Eliseo  Vivas,  pro- 
lessor  of  philosophy  at  Northwestern  and 
Duke  Universities,  the  hardliners  greatly  out- 
numbered the  softliners. 

The  Europeans,  among  them  German.  Pol- 
ish, and  Czechoslovak  professors  now  teach- 
ing in  American  universities,  were  especially 
scornful  of  the  soft  line.  According  to  this 
line,  now  advocated  obsessively  in  most  aca- 
demic and  some  governmental  circles,  com- 
munism is  going  through  a  process  of  demo- 
cratic evolution,  not  only  in  the  satellite 
countries  but  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  and 
we  should  stimulate  this  development  by  ex- 
panding cultural  exchanges  and  offering  eco- 
nomic aid. 

We  are  told  that  nationalism  is  dying  out 
and  being  replaced  by  a  new  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood that  transcends  both  national  bound- 
aries and  Ideological  differences.  Thus  Prof. 
Robert  p.  Byrnes,  of  Indiana  University, 
speaking  at  the  Chicago  conference,  advo- 
^ted  more  cvUtural  exchange  to  promote  a 
"new  concept"  of  Europe  that  would  tie  it 
toto  an  Atlantic  community  extending  from 
San  Francisco  to  Vladivostok.  Prof.  Wladys- 
Iw  Kulskl,  of  Duke  University,  said  such 
%ht8  of  the  imagination  simply  evade 
reaUty. 


The  most  penetrating  interpretation  of 
the  Kremlin's  peaceful  coexistence  propa- 
ganda and  Moscow's  violent  quarrel  with 
Pelplng  was  given  by  Prof.  Boris  Melssner, 
of  Cologne  University,  who  is  widely  regarded 
as  Europe's  foremost  academic  authority  on 
communism.  Professor  Melssner  recalled 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  a  declaration  expounded  by  Nikita 
Khrushchev  in  1961,  explicitly  condemned 
revi.'^ionism  or  reform  communism  and 
pledged  continued  support  of  "liberation" 
(revolutionary)  wars  in  spite  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

"By  pledging  their  unqualified  support  to 
the  party  program,  the  new  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  have  made  Khrushchev's  objectives 
their  own."  Professor  MeisFner  said. 

Although  he  described  the  Moscow-Peiping 
split  as  beyond  repair,  he  warned  that  Mos- 
cow's foreign  policy  is  no  less  aggressive 
than  Peiping's. 

Other  speakers,  notably  Baron  von  Gutten- 
berg,  a  leader  of  the  majority  Christian 
Democratic  Party  in  West  Germany's  parlia- 
ment, agreed  with  Professor  Melsner's  con- 
tention that  the  Kremlin  rulers  need  a 
breathing  spell  because  of  their  difficulties 
on  two  fronts — Red  China  to  the  south  and 
the  satellites  to  the  west — as  well  as  at  home. 
Khrushchev,  said  Baron  von  Guttenberg, 
"sowed  in  Kazakhstan  and  reaped  in  Can- 
ada." 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  conference  that 
we  should  not  rush  into  the  arms  of  Red 
Bear  to  save  him  from  Red  Dragon,  or  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  his  rear  (by  accepting 
the  status  quo  of  a  divided  Europe)  while  he 
deals  with  the  Dragon.  There  was  agreement 
instead  that  the  free  world  should  confront 
the  Soviet  empire  with  greater  unity  and 
strength  and  economic  pressure  until  it  Is  so 
weakened  that  the  enslaved  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  can  throw  off  their  yoke  and 
rid  the  world  of  communism.  That,  sub- 
stantially, was  what  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  advocated  with  so  little  success  in  the 
presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  most  urgent 
that  not  only  Members  of  Congress  but 
the  general  public  carefully  scrutinize 
the  slowly  deteriorating  foreign  policy 
position  in  which  a  basic  defect  is  the 
premise  that  we  can  coexist  with  com- 
munism. 


THE  LATE  FRANK  GOLDMAN 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Lowell.  Mass..  was  deeply  saddened  on 
March  16  by  the  passing  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens.  The  death 
of  Attorney  Frank  Goldman  at  the  age  of 
74  was  not  only  a  loss  for  his  home  city 
of  Lowell,  but  a  loss  to  our  country  as 
well.  For  Frank  Goldman  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  found  time  to  raise 
an  outstanding  family,  to  conduct  an 
energetic  practice  of  the  law  and  to  give 
of  his  time,  effort  and  means  to  innumer- 
able charitable  organizations. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Prank  Gold- 
man was  honorary  international  presi- 
dent of  B'nai  B'rith,  an  organization  in 
which  he  was  active  from  1920  until  1965. 


A  summa  cum  laude  graduate  of  Bos- 
ton University  in  1910.  Goldman  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  at  the 
age  of  21.  He  maintained  a  law  oflBce  in 
Lowell  for  more  than  50  years  where 
he  was  the  founder  and  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Goldman.  Goldman  &  Curtis. 

Goldman  began  his  community  work 
early.  In  1926  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  Lowell  Hebrew  Community  Center 
and  served  as  its  president  for  3  years. 

His  work  for  the  B'nai  B'rith  led  to 
his  election  to  the  national  executive 
committee  in  1941.  From  1941  until 
1947  he  was  national  vice  president,  from 
1947  to  1953  he  was  national  president, 
and  he  later  became  international  presi- 
dent as  well. 

Mr.  Goldman's  other  affiliations  in- 
cluded, among  many  others,  the  Na- 
tional Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  American  Committee  for  Weismann 
Institute,  the  board  of  governors,  He- 
brew University — Jerusalem — the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  National  Council  of  American 
Friends  of  Hebrew  University,  and  the 
board  of  overseers  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Somehow  Frank  Goldman  found  time 
to  do  all  of  these  jobs — and  do  them  well. 
We  will  miss  Frank  Goldman  in  Lowell, 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  indeed  in  the  United  States.  He 
leaves  his  lovely  wife,  the  former  Rose 
Sydeman  and  three  fine  sons.  Attorney 
Robert  H.  Goldman,  of  Lowell;  Frederic 
G.  Goldman,  of  New  York  City;  and  Ed- 
ward S.  Goldman,  of  Denver.  I  know 
that  they  will  carry  on  his  outstanding 
tradition  of  service. 


THE  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  REPUBLICAN 
HOUSING  BILLS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous- 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  In 
the  process  of  holding  hearings  on  hous- 
ing legislation,  including  the  administra- 
tion bill,  H.R.  5840,  and  the  Republican 
bill,  H.R.  9501,  and  companion  measures 
introduced  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle.  Discussion  has 
proceeded  far  enough,  I  believe,  that 
some  sort  of  comparison  is  inevitable,  and 
useful  as  well.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
sponsor  of  HH.  9501,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing analysis. 

Title  I  of  the  Republican  bill  calls  for 
a  new  approach  to  federally  assisted  low- 
income  housing.  By  making  use  of  ex- 
isting private  rental  housing  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  through  what  we  call  a  rent 
certificate  approach  geared  to  the  Income 
levels  of  those  now  qualifying  for  con- 
ventional public  housing,  we  believe  that 
we  can  reduce  the  present  long-waiting 
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lists  and  the  present  high  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  public  housing  program 
as  we  know  it  today.  At  the  same  time, 
by  limiting  the  number  of  units  in  any 
one  building  that  can  be  used  for  low- 
income  housing,  we  break  up  what  have 
become  known  as  vertical  slums  and  eco- 
nomic ghettos.  And  as  a  definite  side 
benefit,  we  encourage  the  private  hous- 
ing market,  the  meeting  of  housing  code 
standards,  and  we  retain  property  on  the 
local  tax  rolls.  Our  program  calls  for  a 
total  of  60,000  units  over  a  2-year  period, 
at  which  point  we  can  reconsider  the 
value  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

The  administration  bill  makes  a  token 
effort  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
low-income  citizen  by  providing,  over  the 
next  2  years,  15,000  units  of  leased  hous- 
ing, and  25,000  units  of  purchased  and 
rehabilitated  housing.  The  total  to- 
gether amounts  only  to  two-thirds  the 
Republican  amount.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration bill  calls  for  35,000  units  of 
conventional  housing  a  year,  we  know 
from  past  experience  that  less  than  30,- 

000  can  be  made  available  to  the  low- 
income  citizen  per  year,  and  that  there 
is  already  a  backlog  of  authorized  units 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration busy  for  the  next  5  years. 
It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  even  re- 
habilitation will  take  considerable  time. 

What  is  important,  therefore,  to  the 
low-income  citizen  who  finds  himself  on 
a  waiting  list  for  conventional  public 
housing,  is  the  availability  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  now.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  particular  responsibility  to  provide  a 
means  for  supplying  that  need  as  quickly 
as  possible  since  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  family  needing  aid  is  the  dis- 
placed victim  of  some  other  govern- 
mental program  such  as  urban  renewal 
or  highway  construction.  In  this  re- 
gard, then,  the  Republican  proposal 
supplies  four  times  as  much  housing  over 
the  next  2  years  as  the  administration 
program. 

TITLE  II.    URBAN   RENTWAL   AND  REDEVELOPMENT 

The  Republican  bill  offers  15  sections 
dealing  with  urban  renewal.  Last  year, 
four  proposals  originating  with  the  mi- 
nority were  accepted  into  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964.  These  proposals  placed  a 
priority  on  rehabilitation  over  clearance 
supplied  the  tenant,  homeowner,  and 
small  businessman  with  the  tools  to  do 
rehabiUtation  through  a  new  $50  million 
low-interest,  20-year  loan  program, 
placed  the  small  businessman  within  the 
relocation  process,  and  stressed  the  need 
for  more  rigorous  local  action  in  the  code 
enforcement  field. 

This  year's  message  by  the  President 
gave  great  promise  that  the  administra- 
tion was  finally  aware  of  the  need  to 
meet  problems  in  the  urban  renewal  area. 

1  said  at  the  time  that  his  message  read 
in  part  like  the  housing  program  of  the 
minority  delivered  prior  to  any  adminis- 
tration message,  both  last  year  and  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  administration 
bill  does  not  live  up  to  that  promise. 
Only  four  sections  deal  with  urban  re- 
newal, and  one  of  these  concerns  the 
District  of  Columbia.  After  all  the  fine 
words,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  gratui- 
tous slap  in  the  face  to  the  elderly  home- 


owner, the  minority  group,  the  small 
businessman,  and  all  those  faced  with  in- 
creased difficulties  as  a  result  of  the 
present  administration  of  a  program 
originally  designed  to  assist  them. 

The  Republican  bill  begins  by  suggest- 
ing a  study  of  housing  and  building 
codes,  zoning,  tax  policies,  and  develop- 
ment standards,  to  be  done  by  the  HHFA, 
with  a  report  directly  to  Congress.  A 
similar  study  was  suggested  by  Republi- 
cans last  year,  and  I  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  contains  a  reference  to  a 
proposed  temporary  commission  to  study 
these  problems.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  is  the  fact  that  the  President's 
study  group  would  report  to  him,  and,  as 
was  the  case  with  a  task  force  report  last 
year  on  urban  problems,  the  report 
might  remain  buried  forever.  The  same 
fate  occurred  to  the  celebrated  Heller  re- 
port on  revenue  sharing  with  the  States. 

We  repeat  our  suggestion  of  last  year 
that  there  be  a  priority  for  residential 
over  commercial  development  by  requir- 
ing a  city  to  show  that  it  has  at  least 
planned  to  meet  its  known  housing  needs 
before  commercial  redevelopment  In 
ui'ban  renewal  areas  can  begin.  I  would 
note  at  this  point  that  although  the 
President  dropped  his  request  of  last  year 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds 
that  could  be  spent  for  commercial 
renewal,  only  last  week  in  the  Godkin 
lectures  at  Harvard,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator,  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  suggested  as  a  first  priority 
for  ui'ban  renewal,  commercial,  down- 
town redevelopment.  The  Republican 
approach  in  favor  of  meeting  residential 
needs  first  stands  then  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  official  administration  position. 

In  addition,  we  call  for  the  placing  of 
assistance  to  commercial,  nonresiden- 
tial projects  on  a  loan  basis,  but  with  a 
built-in  loan  forgiveness  if  no  increase  in 
local  property  tax  returns  should  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  project.  Since  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  these  types  of  proj- 
ects, it  is  said,  is  the  alleged  increase  in 
tax  returns,  we  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
hardship  to  require  that  20  percent  of  the 
increased  return  be  repaid  each  year  to 
cover  the  Federal  cost.  This  is  par- 
ticularly time  since  we  require  much  more 
stringent  terms  for  the  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income citizen  and  small  business- 
man on  their  Federal  loans.  We  doubt 
that  very  many  cities  will  be  incon- 
venienced, however,  since  we  have  as  yet 
to  see  any  actual  figures  to  prove  out  the 
rosy  estimates  made  by  urban  renewal 
officials  regarding  increased  taxes.  And 
residential  projects,  containing  as  much 
as  49-percent  commercial  renewal,  will 
still  be  eligible  for  grants.  No  similar 
approach  is  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

The  Republican  bill  also  establishes 
a  priority  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
residential  renewal  in  an  urban  renewal 
project,  requiring  that  50  percent  or 
more  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  administration 
bill  to  prevent  a  continued  emphasis  on 
luxury  housing,  while  relocating  people 
into  other  housing  approaching  slum 
conditions.  Relocation  efforts  are  also 
stepped  up  by  requiring  relocation  hous- 
ing to  be  certified  as  in  accordance  with 
local  code  standards,  and  providing  addi- 


tional emphasis  on  the  needs  of  sman 
business.  There  is  not  a  word  about 
these  relocation  needs  in  the  administra- 
tion  bill. 

The  administration  has  made  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  appearance  of  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  urban  renew- 
al rehabilitation  procedure  by  calling 
for  a  stress  on  this  aspect,  a  stress  In- 
eluded  by  Republicans  in  last  year's  bill, 
and  by  calling  for  an  appropriation  to 
meet  the  authorization  of  last  year  for 
the  Republican  rehabilitation  loan 
fund.  There  is  also  a  rehabilitation 
grant  of  up  to  $1,000  to  those  owning 
homes  and  earning  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  Since  last  year's  loan  fund  has 
yet  to  be  activated,  we  have  no  real  idea 
if  this  grant  is  needed,  or  in  what 
amount,  or  at  what  income  level. 

In  contrast,  sufficient  testimony  has 
been  received  by  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee to  indicate  a  need  for  an  addi- 
tional $250  million  rehabilitation  loan 
authorization,  as  the  Republicans  rec- 
ommend. Adding  further  to  our  efforts 
to  substitute  action  for  words  and  prom- 
ises, we  would  require  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  for 
urban  renewal  be  used  for  rehabilitation 
and  code  enforcement.  And  we  would 
encourage  the  integration  into  projects 
of  those  property  owners  willing  to  reha- 
bilitate on  their  own  in  accordance  with 
the  plan. 

The  Republican  bill  would  also  in- 
crease local  responsibility  in  this  field, 
by  tightening  up  noncash  credits  allowed 
localities  toward  the  local  share  of  the 
cost,  and  by  requiring  that  the  local 
redevelopment  agency  be  made  directly 
responsible  to  the  local  elected  ofQciak. 
Although  several  of  our  suggestions  are 
based  on  reports  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
HHFA,  no  similar  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  the  administration  bill. 

With  respect  to  title  III,  we  v,'ould 
begin  a  new  FHA  mortgage  financing 
program  for  veterans.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  no  move  to  replace  the  VA- 
administered  program  now  being  phased 
out,  leaving  our  oversea  militai-y  person- 
nel without  any  assurance  that  thdr 
sacrifices,  even  in  undeclared  wars,  will 
be  recognized.  We  encourage  mortgage 
insurance  for  rural  housing,  and  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  without 
the  use  of  the  unwarranted  rent  subsidy 
for  middle-income  housing  suggested  by 
the  administration.  Finally,  we  fr« 
FHA  from  the  role  of  hostage  to  other 
more  controversial,  less  desirable  pro- 
grams by  providing  it  with  indefinite 
authority  to  continue  at  its  present  level 
of  operations,  in  contrast  to  the  4-ye8r 
extension  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  title  rv,  we  correct  the  present  in- 
terest rate  for  both  college  and  elderly 
housing  loans  to  allow  it  to  reflect  the 
lower  level  envisioned  by  Congress  when 
the  program  was  enacted.  Despite  plea^ 
from  educational  and  church  groups,  the 
administration  has  made  no  such  move 
in  its  own  bill.    Furthermore,  the  con- 


tinuation of  these  loan  programs 


will 


also  mean  that  direct  grants  for  college 
housing  will  be  reduced,  and  the  pro- 
posed  administration   rent   supplement 
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nroCTam  for  the  elderly  will  not  subject 
fhem  to  an  odious  means  test. 

Title  V  is  the  first  comprehensive  plan, 
, .  fully  compensating  those  who  lose 
nroperty  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal  and 
ftther  housing  programs,  ever  offered  in 
bUl  form.  It  is  an  extension  of  last 
vpar's  Republican  proposal.  Despite  ac- 
tions by  the  House  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Real  Property  Acquisition  in  study- 
Jig  this  problem,  and  a  promise  in  the 
report  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  last  year's 
housing  legislation  that  this  problem 
would  be  reviewed,  the  administration 
has  chosen  to  ignore  this  area  of  great 
concern  and  importance  entirely.  The 
Republican  proposal  makes  use  of  pro- 
cedural suggestions  and  the  definition  of 
fair  value  as  contained  in  the  staff  report 
for  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Real  Property  Acquisition.  It  goes  fur- 
ther to  provide  an  alternative  standard 
for  compensation  of  replacement  costs, 
Including  such  items  as  legal  and  real 
estate  fees,  temporary  loss  of  profits  and 
rents  as  a  result  of  the  move,  installa- 
tion of  fixtures  and  equipment,  and  all 
moving  expenses.  We  believe  that  the 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  it  was 
appropriate  to  study  the  problem.  It  is 
now  time  to  study  positive  proposals  of 
this  natm-e  in  order  to  cure  the  problem 
we  know  exists. 

Title  VI  is  "Miscellaneous"  in  name 
only.  It  provides  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  those  agencies 
now  under  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration.  First,  we  pro- 
pose an  independent  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  out  from  under  HHFA, 
to  emphasize  its  primary  concern  for  the 
private  capital  market  in  the  housing 
field.  In  contrast,  proposals  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  tend  to  drag  FHA 
deeper  into  welfare  fields  whose  costs 
should  be  paid,  if  at  all,  from  general 
revenue  funds,  not  the  insurance  pre- 
miums of  millions  of  American  home- 
owners. 

Second,  we  propose  to  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  in- 
volved in  maintaining  both  the  Urban 
Renewal  and  Public  Housing  Agencies 
as  separate  agencies  by  combining  the 
two  into  the  Housing  and  Renewal  Agen- 
cy. We  are  unable  to  see  why  anyone 
would  want  to  establish,  as  the  ad- 
ministration does,  a  whole  new  bureauc- 
racy under  a  new  Cabinet  department 
when  the  present  one  leaveS  so  much  to 
be  desired. 

We  are  not  unaware,  however,  of  the 
need  to  consider  our  urban  needs  and 
problems  at  a  high  level  of  coordination 
and  information.  For  that  reason,  we 
propose  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Urban  Affairs  at  the  White  House 
level,  providing  an  easy  access  point  for 
State  and  local  officials  desiring  to  find 
ways  of  solving  urban  problems. 

Finally,  we  suggest  the  use  of  insured 
loans  for  small  businesses  in  downtown 
commercial  areas,  as  an  aid  to  relocated 
firms  and  small  businesses  in  general. 
The  expected  demise  of  some  35  percent 
of  all  small  businesses  displaced  by  ur- 
ban renewal  alone,  amounting  to  close 
to  40,000  over  the  next  10  years,  is  of 
particular  importance  in  judging  our  ef- 


forts, versus  the  administration,  in  this 
field. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  proposals 
offered  by  the  administration  which  can- 
not be  found  in  the  Republican  bill.  But 
they  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
administration  request  which  is  to  con- 
tinue at  high  rates  of  spending  programs 
that  need  to  be  revised,  and  to  suggest 
new  programs  that  would  replace  proven 
programs  at  greater  costs,  or  begin  addi- 
tional Federal  involvement  where  it  may 
well  be  unnecessary.  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
Republican  proposals,  however,  to  em- 
phasize this  contrast. 


frightening  growth  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  would  be 
welcomed  by  our  mail  carriers  who  are 
unwitting  and  unwilling  carriers  of  this 
morally  offensive  matter  through  the 
mails.  Our  loyal  postal  employees  con- 
sider it  an  insult  to  have  to  deUver  such 
smut  and  we  should  remove  this  embar- 
rassment from  their  shoulders  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  support  H.R.  980.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  cheat  our  children  of  the  pro- 
tection they  need  during  these  impor- 
tant, formative  years. 


RETURN  TO  SENDER  OF  OBSCENE 
MAIL 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  to  note  that  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  have  fa- 
vorably reported  H.R.  980  to  us  today. 
This  bill,  aimed  at  effectively  stopping 
the  flow  of  unsohcited  obscenity  through 
the  mails,  is  sorely  needed  and  has  been 
an  item  of  concern  to  me  throughout  my 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  this  growing  problem 
of  controlling  the  filth  that  enters  our 
homes  unsohcited.  That  is  why  I  am 
most  pleased  to  support  the  bill  before 
us  today  as  another  step  toward  what 
we  hope  is  the  eventual  elimination  of 
such  material. 

We  have  too  long  heard  the  cries  of 
anguish  from  these  filth  peddlers  who 
scream  that  their  constitutional  rights 
are  being  abridged  by  legislation  that 
prohibits  them  from  sending  whatever 
they  like  into  our  homes.  Well,  the 
homeowner  and  parent  has  constitu- 
tional rights,  too,  and  this  bill  will  as- 
sist in  clarifying  them.  One  of  the 
features  of  this  bill  concerns  the  consti- 
tutional rights  question,  and  actually 
protects  both  the  sender  and  the  receiver 
of  mailed  literature.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  says  an  individual  or  a  firm 
cannot  mail  whatever  they  please,  but 
this  bill  does  enable  the  receiver  to  stop 
such  mail  entering  his  own  home  if  he 
feels  the  mail  matter  is  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile. 

There  is  no  question  of  a  man's  right 
to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from 
entering  his  home  or  molesting  his  chil- 
dren. There  should  be  no  question, 
either,  of  his  right  to  keep  unauthorized 
mailings  from  entering  his  home  or  mo- 
lesting his  children. 

The  committee  report  of  this  bill  in- 
dicates that  the  traffic  in  obscene  ma- 
terials is  increasing  and  is  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar business,  aimed  directly  at 
the  very  young  and  impressionable.  The 
Director  of  the  FBI  officially  reported 
that  such  traffic  is  a  major  factor  in  the 


GENERATING 
THAN      ANTI- 


OLIVER       COUNTY 
PLANT      BETTER 
POVERTY  SETUP 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  aiiinounce- 
ment  of  182  counties  in  this  Nation  that 
are  to  receive  100-percent  participation 
funds  in  the  war  on  poverty,  I  wanted  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  unique  opportunity  afforded  one  of 
these  counties  to  be  Ufted  out  of  this 
categoiT  by  the  construction  of  a  gener- 
ating plant  described  in  the  enclosed 
editorial  from  the  Fargo  Forum. 

It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  people 
in  my  State  that  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion   Administration    will    take    rapid 
action  on  the  approval  of  this  loan,  which 
will  mean  not  only  low -cost  power  to  the 
consumers  of  North  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota, but  also  a  unique  opportunity  to 
better  the  economic  situation  in  one  of 
the  182  covmties  set  forth  by  the  admin- 
istration as  most  needing  help. 
[From  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum  and  Moor- 
head  News.  Apr.  3, 1965] 
OLIVER    County    Generating    Plant  Better 
Than  Antipoverty  Setup 
Because  of  outdated  statistics  on  popula- 
tion and  personal  Income,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  declared  Oliver  County  in  North 
Dakota  so  poverty  stricken  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  underwrite  all  costs  of  its 
antipoverty  program  in  that  coxinty. 

Of  co\irse  the  county  has  no  antipoverty 
program  in  operation  and  had  planned  none 
imtil  notified  of  the  Federal  Government's 
willingness  to  shell  out  money  there. 

We  do  not  know  Just  what  kind  of  program 
will  be  developed  for  the  coimty.  but  we 
suspect  the  Federal  Government  will  want 
to  hire  a  couple  of  county  supervisors  at 
fantastic  salaries  who  will  then  look  around 
for  work  that  might  be  done.  We  wo\ild 
not  be  surprised  if  such  work  Involved  send- 
ing gangs  of  teenagers  out  to  pick  up  beer 
cans  from  the  highway  ditches  or  to  rebuild 
fences  around  the  fields  that  are  not  being 
used  for  pastures. 

Actually,  there  is  one  antipoverty  program 
which  win  do  more  for  the  county  and  the 
surrounding  area  than  anything  the  Federal 
Government  will  come  up  with  on  its  own. 
This  Is  the  proposal  by  Minnkota  Power  Co- 
operative   to   build    a    $40    million    electric 
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generating  plant  near  Center,  the  county  seat 
of  Oliver,  wliich  would  burn  lignite  mined  In 
Oliver  County. 

Of  course.  Mlnnkota  must  first  get  a  $40- 
mlllion  loan  from  the  Rural  Electric  Ad- 
ministration, but  this  loan  is  repayable  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  would  provide 
lasting  benefits  far  beyond  any  antipoverty 
program  that  can  be  dreamed  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

This  $40  million  loan  would  put  500  people 
to  work  in  the  construction  of  the  plant  and 
the  associated  dam  which  would  create  a 
1.000-acre  lake.  Once  the  plant  is  completed 
it  will  employ  50  people.  Associated  with  the 
powerplant  will  be  u  coal  mine  of  the  Bankol- 
Noonan  Coal  Co.,  which  would  give  employ- 
ment to  another  35  people.  These  85  people 
will  in  turn  require  services  which  would 
provide  jobs  for  another  300  people  in  the 
community. 

If  Mlnnkota  Is  successful  in  getting  an 
REA  loan  and  builds  this  plant,  the  value  of 
taxable  property  in  Oliver  County  will  double 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  pre.-^ent  per  capita 
Income  will  also  dotible,  according  to  An- 
drew L.  Freeman,  manager  of  Minnkota. 

Other  side  benefits  will  include  the  fact 
that  royalty  payments  on  coal  mined  will 
bring  SIOO.OOO  into  the  county  annually, 
along  with  another  $20,000  in  the  form  of 
land-lease  rentals  each  year. 

The  $40  million  required  to  bring  all  this 
about  is  not  a  Federal  handout.  It  is  a 
sound  business  proposition.  It  is  the  re- 
imbursab:e  loan  which  would  provide  only 
the  initial  start  to  power  development  in 
Oliver  County.  Other  powerplants  follow 
along,  with  a  possible  industrial  development 
resulting  from  the  low  cost  power  which  will 
be  produced  from  the  rich  low-cost  fuel 
deposits  within  the  county. 

A  sideline  benefit  of  lesser  magnitude,  but 
yet  Important.  Is  the  element  of  recreation 
that  will  come  from  the  lake  which  will  be 
used  for  cooling  the  water  used  in  the  power- 
plant.  The  lake  would  provide  a  shore  de- 
velopment, fishing,  boating,  and  related  op- 
erations and  would  bring  the  county  new 
adventures  in  living  that  could  probably 
come  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Freeman  says:  "To  us  we  have  a  power 
supply  problem.  It  must  be  solved.  It  can- 
not be  ignored.  We  have  selected  Oliver 
County  as  a  place  to  solve  it.  Engineering 
studies  and  coal  prices  indicate  that  Oliver 
County  offers  us  the  best  possible  solution. 
If  we  do  build  there,  our  consvuners  located 
In  eastern  North  Dakota  and  northwestern 
Minnesota  will  be  channeling  more  than  $2 
million  a  year  in  this  county  to  pay  for  fuel 
and  labor  and  will  have  a  longtime  com- 
mitment to  do  so, 

"All  in  all  It  looks  to  us  like  Minnkota's 
plan  to  build  a  200,000-kilowatt  unit  in 
Oliver  County  is  the  answer  to  this  county's 
problems  and  the  REA  should  be  urged  to 
move  promptly  to  employ  the  opportunity 
which  has  been  placed  before  them." 

Never  before  has  the  timing  for  such  a 
project  been  so  appropriate.  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  power  project  will  do  a  lot  more 
for  the  county,  the  area,  and  the  State  than 
anything  any  antipoverty  program  director 
could  dream  up. 

There  is  so  much  common  sense  to  the 
Mlnnkota  proposal  that  we  are  fearful  it 
will  be  igno.'ed  by  the  antipoverty  master- 
minds. 


ATLANTIC  UNION  TO  SAVE  THE 
DOLLAR? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  colum- 
nist John  Chamberlain,  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post,  took  note  of  recent 
warning  by  Clarence  K.  Streit  that 
worldwide  monetary  collapse  is  just  as 
much  a  possibility  today  as  it  was  back 
in  the  1930's.  Stieit's  remedy  is  a  Fed- 
eral union  of  the  NATO  nations,  in  which 
a  common  currency  would  be  established. 

Backed  by  all  gold  reserves  of  NATO 
nations,  this  unified  currency  would, 
Streit  believes,  be  almost  invulnerable. 

Chamberlain's  column  follows: 

These  Days — Union  of  West  to  Save 
Dollar? 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

If  there  is  a  more  dedicated  man  in  the 
world  than  Clarence  Streit,  who  has  been 
laboring  since  the  1930's  to  promote  a  true 
Federal  union  of  the  Western  democracies, 
this  column  would  like  to  know  his  name. 
Day  in  and  day  out,  Streit  has  been  telling 
the  West  that  it  must  unite  or  perish.  But 
the  general  verdict  has  been  that  "union 
now"  of  the  democracies  must  wait  the  com- 
ing of  the  millennium,  which  means  "never." 

Now  however,  Streit  seems  at  last  to  be 
striking  some  pay  dirt.  He  couldn't  get  any- 
where when  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  fending 
off  the  threat  of  Communist  invasion.  But 
the  weakness  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is  at  last  giv- 
ing Streit  a  telling  talking  point.  Oddly 
enough,  people  worry  more  about  their 
pocketbooks  than  about  their  lives. 

A  double  irony  attends  this:  Streit  has 
not  only  found  money  a  better  lever  than 
military  security  to  compel  consideration 
of  his  concept  of  Federal  union,  he  has  also 
managed  to  evoke  commendation  of  his  Ideas 
from  both  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
and  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

The  reafon  for  the  sudden  spurt  of  inter- 
est in  Streit's  "federate  or  die"  proposition 
is  that  the  U.S.  dollar,  despite  the  parlous 
state  of  its  gold  backing,  has  become  the 
working  capital  of  the  West.  All  the  big 
Western  monetary  powers  need  dollars  as 
well  as  gold  if  they  are  to  have  new  factories, 
new  oil  exploitation  money,  and  new  trading 
capital.  There  are  numerous  good,  selfish 
reasons  why  West  Germany,  Britain,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  even  France  should 
wish  to  keep  the  dollar  from  collapsing. 

Clarence  Streit'.s  proposition  is  that  the 
dollar  versus  gold  dilemma  would  disappear 
if  the  Western  democracies  merged  their 
monetary  systems  Into  a  uniform  system 
under  a  single  Federal  Government  charged 
with  sovereignty  over  three  things:  foreign 
policy,  military  policy  and  the  issue  and 
protection  of  money.  Streit  recalls  that  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  of  the  United  States 
were  close  to  collapse  in  1787  simply  because 
they  had  13  separate  money  systems.  Their 
troubles  ceased  to  be  critical  once  the  dollar 
was  made  supreme  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia. 

Streit's  argument  Is  so  Impressive  that  it 
has  brought  publishers  such  as  Eugene  Pul- 
11am,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  his  side.  This  Is  remarkable,  for 
Pulliam's  newspapers  have  been  in  the  con- 
servative camp.  And  conservatives,  by  and 
large,  have  tended  to  look  upon  Streit's  ideas 
about  Western  federation  as  no  better  than 
the  ideas  of  those  who  argue  for  world 
government. 

I  have  always  been  beguiled  by  Streit's 
logic  simply  because  it  would  result  In  a 
stronger  East-West  confrontation.  But  the 
logic  that  calls  for  Western  federation  has 
weaknesses.  A  merging  of  the  various  dem- 
ocratic   systems    would    certainly    call    for 


uniform  central  banking  and  uniform  budf 
etary  philosophy.  How  else  would  Streit  ac 
commodate  the  different  welfare  state  idea^ 
of  Britain,  France.  Italy,  West  Germanv 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  without  ciw 
war? 

What  the  various  "federal"  states  of  a 
Western  union  chose  to  do  about  taxing  and 
spending  for  their  respective  Appalachlas,  or 
school  aid,  or  for  meeting  problems  of  so. 
cialized  medicine,  could  not  be  left  to  six  or 
.seven  separate  authorities.  Inflation  can 
come  from  domestic  drains  as  well  as  from  an 
international  raid  on  a  nation's  gold  supph 

But  regardless  of  objections  to  Western 
federation  ideas,  the  ball  is  now  in  Streit's 
courl  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
he  c.in  deploy  Nelfon  Rockefeller  and  Barn 
Goldwater  as  members  of  his  team. 

Chamberlain's  fear  that  the  new  Fed- 
eral union  might  branch  into  its  own 
"Appalachia,"  medicare  and  other  wel- 
fare activities  deserves  attention.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Streit  has 
never  suggested  that  the  authority  of  the 
new  central  government  extend  that  far, 
Quite  the  contrary,  he  has  always  urged 
that  its  authority  be  carefully  limited  to 
these  fields:  currency,  postal  system, 
trade,  foreign  policy,  military  affairs. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  article  to  which 
Chamberlain  referred,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  March  issue  of  Freedom  and  Union, 
a  monthly  edited  by  Streit: 

The  Monetary  Menace — and  Opportdnot: 
Why  This  Danger  Is  Communism's  Best 
Hope — Yet  Opens  Best  Road  to  Atuntic 
Union 

1.    communism's    WAT    TO    WIN    WITHOUT  W41 

With  Vietnam  knocking  on  the  front  door 
with  hand  grenades,  and  President  de  Gaulle 
rapping  on  the  back  door  with  gold  knuckles, 
the  American  citizen  is  now  facing  double 
danger.  One  danger  is  that  to  which  con- 
fusion over  what  to  do,  and  what  to  do  first, 
always  exposes  one.  The  other  is  the  danger 
which  necessarily  follows  a  basic  blunder  on 
priorities,  a  fundamental  mistake  in  values. 

The  first  step  toward  clarity  is  to  see  that 
freedom  may  fall,  and  communism  conquer, 
in  two  quite  different  ways — not  one  alone, 
as  is  generally  assumed.  The  latter  hardy 
fallacy  results  from  various  factors.  Thej 
Include  the  high  interest  rating  which  peo- 
ple give  to  all  forms  of  violence,  and  the  as- 
sumption that  foreign  tyranny  can  destroy 
our  freedom  only  by  war.  The  latter  belie! 
is  bolstered  by  two  World  Wars;  obviously 
the  systems  personified  by  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Fuehrer  could  win  by  war  alone. 

Communism,  however,  presents  a  twofold 
threat.  We  can  lose  our  freedom  to  this 
tyranny  by  monetary  as  well  as  military  dis- 
aster. The  former  is  far  more  probable  than 
the  latter  for  many  reasons.  Here  are  some 
of  them: 

1.  The  monetary  danger  Is  the  neglected 
one,  and  people  are  more  easily  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security  about  it.  It  seems 
less  dramatic,  and  most  of  the  politicians, 
press,  and  people  understand  it  much  less 
than  the  war  danger.  Therefore  they  play 
up  the  latter  and  leave  the  former  largely  to 
financial  specialists.  These  usually  have  lit- 
tle understanding  of  the  nonmonetary 
factors  that  play  an  Important  role  in  this 
danger.  They  are  as  inclined  to  be  cautious 
and  reassuring  as  the  war  specialists  tend  to 
be  alarming.  In  these  conditions,  the  much 
greater  sense  of  front-page  urgency  given 
the  war  danger  In  distant  Vietnam  than  the 
monetary  menace  within  Atlantlca  itself  U 
all  too  likely  to  continue  to  prepare  a  disas- 
trous surprise. 

2.  Communism  can  advance  through  an 
Atlantic  monetary  crash  with  no  risk  what- 
ever to  Russia  and  China,  whereas  the  way 
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,  _,„r  involves  enormous  danger  for  them. 
Thrdanger,  indeed,  is  so  immense  for  all 
Ifncerned  that  many  Americans  and  Euro- 
np^ns  bank  on  the  resulting  balance  of  ter- 

r  to  keep  another  world  war  from  starting, 
vpt  they  do  little  or  nothing  to  protect 
frLdom  from  the  monetary  danger,  .although 
thP  cost  of  continuing  this  balance  of  terror 
and  the  cold  war  contributes  to  It  directly, 
and  with  cumulative  power. 

3  The  current  Washington  policy  of  seek- 
ine  to  reduce  the  war  danger  and  the  cost 
nf  the  arms  race  by  giving  priority  to  direct 
talks  and  accords  with  Russia,  rather  than 
To  efforts  to  unite  Atlantlca  behind  a  com- 
mon mutually  agreed  policy  has  already 
rontributed  heavily  to  the  monetary  danger 
bv  arousing  the  distrust  of  President  de 
Gaulle  in  particular,  and  also  of  many  Ger- 
mans and  other  Europeans.  Continuance  of 
this  policy  Is  certain  to  worsen  the  mone- 
tan  threat,  for  reasons  I  gave  in  "The  Danger 
to  the  Dollar— and  How  to  End  It"  in  our 
November  1963  issue. 

4  commimlsm's  history  and  theory  lead 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  to  rely  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  rule  primarily  on  subver- 
sion and  civil  wars  instead  of  on  using  their 
own  armed  forces  directly— the  Instrument 
of  national  policy  on  which  Prussia  tradition- 
ally depended.  The  Communists  are 
schooled  In  conspiracy,  subversion,  guerrilla 
and  civil  warfare.  They  came  to  power  by 
these  means;  the  Prussians  rose  through  for- 
eign war.  Communism  feeds  on  economic 
misery  and  social  Injustice.  These  are  the 
prerequisites  of  successful  Communist  ad- 
vance through  subversion  and  civil  war. 

5.  Communism's  only  hope  of  thus  ad- 
vancing In  affluent  Atlantlca  lies  In  another 
great  depression.  Such  a  disaster  would 
have  this  added  advantage  for  communism: 
It  would  necessarily  hit  first  and  hardest  the 
host  of  weak  underdeveloped  nations  which 
are  already  communism's  easiest  victims. 

6.  A  major  International  monetary  crash 
would  cause  a  great  depression.  The  depres- 
sion set  off  by  Wall  Street  In  1929  became  a 
great  depression  only  after  the  crash  of  the 
world  monetary  system  In  1931— as  the 
steeply  plunging  lines  thereafter  of  all  ciu-ves 
in  that  period  attest. 

7.  Such  an  International  currency  crash 
need  not  start  In  a  major  financial  power; 
the  fall  of  the  gold  exchange  standard  in 
1931  began  with  a  run  on  the  Austrian 
schilling  in  May,  Jvunped  in  June  to  a  run 
on  Germany,  then  in  September  to  a  run 
that  put  the  pound  off  gold,  and  In  October 
to  one  on  the  dollar.  Such  worldwide  de- 
pression immediately  followed  that  by  early 
1933  all  U.S.  banks  were  closed  and  the  dol- 
lar left  gold. 

8.  A  run  on  the  pound  could  end  by 
bringing  down  the  dollar — and  the  latter 
now  has  even  more  key  Importance  In  the 
world  monetary  picture  than  the  pound  had 
before  Its  fall  In  1931.  The  dollar  Is  now  an 
important  part  of  the  n-onetary  reserves  of 
nearly  all  other  nations. 

The  pound  remains  very  vulnerable,  de- 
spite the  frantic  International  measures  to 
rescue  it  in  November;  these  were  stopgaps, 
not  remedies.  The  pressvire  on  the  pound 
could  be  eased  by  British  national  measures 
to  Improve  Its  balance  of  payments,  but  such 
action  is  not  likely,  for  political  reasons,  to 
be  strong  enough.  Moreover,  the  stronger 
such  action,  the  worse  the  upsetting  effects 
on  the  trade  and  currency  of  other  coun- 
tries would  be.  The  basic  problem  requires 
an  Atlantic  rather  than  a  purely  British 
action. 

Meanwhile  the  Increasing  vulnerability  of 
the  pound  Is  reflected  by  this  little  noted 
fact:  in  1958  the  ratio  of  the  gold  Britain 
had  with  which  to  meet  Its  short-term  lia- 
bilities to  the  world  was  roughly  $1  of  gold 
to  $3  of  debt;  now.  only  6  years  later,  this 
ratio  Is  $1  to  $6.  Meanwhile,  too,  the  mone- 
tary position  of  various  countries  of  the  ster- 


ling area  has  deterloratefl;  the  currency  of 
India,  for  example,  seems  more  exposed  now 
than  Austria's  In  1931. 

9,  It  Is  highly  Imprudent  to  believe  that 
the  danger  of  a  world  monetary  crash 
through  a  run  on  the  dollar  can  be  removed 
by  U.S.  national  action  alone,  as  President 
Johnson's  balance-of-payments  message  and 
the  measures  he  recommends  to  end  the  U.S. 
deficit  lead  many  to  assume.  The  situation, 
as  In  Britain,  can  be  eased  by  these  meas- 
ures, and  by  the  action  by  Congress  to  re- 
move the  25-percent  gold  backing  from  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  deposits — which  frees 
about  $5  billion  of  Washington's  steadily 
shrinking  gold  reserves  for  use  In  meeting  Its 
foreign  short-term  liabilities. 

These  national  measures  are  time  gainers, 
however,  as  In  Britain,  rather  than  remedies. 
Moreover,  the  measures  recommended  to  re- 
duce the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits 
have  three  other  basic  faults.  First,  Instead 
of  knitting  together  the  Atlantic  community 
by  encouraging  American  travel,  loans,  and 
Investment  In  the  rest  of  this  conununlty 
they  dlscotirage  them.  Second,  and  worse, 
they  have  an  upsetting  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments  and  monetary  situation  of  oth- 
er Atlantic  nations,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Third,  for  domestic  political  reasons,  as  in 
Britain  they  are  not  likely  to  be  drastic 
enough— and  If  they  were,  the  bad  effects 
noted  In  points  1  and  2  would  be  cor- 
respondingly worsened.  Again  as  in  Britain, 
the  dollar  danger  requires  Atlantic  much 
more  than  national  action,  If  It  Is  really  to 
be  ended.  Meanwhile,  the  gains  made  by  all 
these  stopgaps  can  be  quickly  outbalanced 
by  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

10.  To  seek  to  reassure  people  that  there 
Is  no  serious  danger  to  the  dollar  by  pointing 
to  the  Immense  resources  of  the  United 
States  as  proof  that  the  dollar  will  remain 
"as  good  as  gold"— If  not  better,  as  opponents 
of  the  gold  or  gold  exchange  standards 
argue— Is  to  lull  the  public  to  sleep  with 
plausible  delusions  and  waste  the  time  gained 
by  current  stopgap  measures. 

True,  as  President  Johnson  said  In  his  bal- 
ance-of-payments message:  "The  strength 
of  the  dollar  Is  backed  by  the  world's  most 
productive  and  efficient  economy  •  •  •  the 
world's  largest  supply  of  gold  •  •  •  the 
world's  strongest  creditor  position  •  •  •  the 
world's  most  favorable  trade  position."  But 
it  Is  also  true,  as  Columnist  J.  A.  Livingston 
pointed  out  In  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  that  "whereas  only  13  percent  of 
American  assets  abroad  are  short  term,  50 
percent  of  America's  liabilities  are  short 
term." 

There  lies  the  rub.  Britain,  too.  had  great 
foreign  Investments  and  other  long-term 
assets  abroad  In  1931.  But  it  couldn't  turn 
them  into  cash  when  its  short-term  credi- 
tors panicked  after  finding  or  fearing  that 
Its  gold  and  short-term  assets  were  far  below 
the  total  of  Its  short-term  debts. 

11.  The  dollar  rates  "as  good  as  gold." 
only  while  (as  the  President's  present  efforts 
prove)  the  United  States  convinces  other 
nations  that  It  will,  and  can.  continue  to 
make  good  Its  guarantee  to  convert  their 
short-term  dollar  credits  into  gold  on  de- 
mand. The  reverse  Is  not  true;  no  one  asks 
it  to  guarantee  to  convert  their  gold  Into 
dollars,  should  a  crisis  come.  Gold  clearly 
continues  to  outrank  by  far  the  paper  dollar 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  world  at  the  show- 
down, whether  one  denounces  or  upholds  the 
gold  standard.  The  cold  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  half  enough 
gold  left  to  carry  out  Its  guarantee  to  deliver 
gold  on  demand  for  all  the  dollar  claims  the 
world  now  has. 

This  would  remain  true,  even  If  all  of  Its 
reserve  were  made  available  for  this  piu-pose 
by  repealing  the  law  that  requires  25-percent 
gold  coverage  for  the  domestic  currency.  Of 
course,  the  U.S.  situation  in  this  respect  Is 


like  that  of  any  bank;  no  bank  keeps  enough 
cash  on  hand  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  against 
it  Every  bank  counts,  as  the  United  States 
does  with  the  dollar,  on  the  probabUlty  that 
more  claims  than  It  can  meet  will  not  be 
presented  at  any  one  time.  Nearly  always. 
this  calculation  proves  sound— but  every  so 
often  the  confidence  on  which  the  whole 
banking  and  monetary  system  rests  caves  In, 
and  there  is  a  run  on  the  bank,  on  the  schill- 
ing, mark,  pound,  dollar. 

The  decisive  factor  Is  not  the  confidence 
which  the  banker  has  In  this  banking  system, 
his  bank  and  his  depositors;  what  matters  is 
the  confidence  that  the  depositors  have  In 
him.  Similarly,  the  confidence  which  the 
President  and  Americans  have  In  the  dollar, 
is  not  what  counts;  It  Is  the  confidence  which 
the  outside  world  has  In  the  dollar  remaining 
convertible  into  gold.  Clearly  this  is  not 
entirely  under  U.S.  national  control.  Least 
of  all  is  It  when  there  begins  the  kind  of 
run  the  communists  are  hoping  for. 

One  thing  more:  the  danger  to  the  dollar 
lies  only  partly  In  financial  and  economic 
factors.  It  lies  even  more  In  the  political 
factor  of  national  sovereignty,  which  divides 
the  Atlantic  Community.  The  currency  of 
each  nation  Is,  like  Its  military  force  and 
trade  barriers,  an  arm  of  national  sover- 
eignty, a  major  means  by  which  each  govern- 
ment seeks  to  serve  Its  national  Interest. 
It  was  this  factor  of  national  sovereignty 
among  the  democracies  of  Atlantlca  that 
precipitated  the  1931  monetary  crash.  In 
our  October  and  November  issues  of  1963 
we  told  the  complex  story  of  how  It  did  this 
then,  and  why  communism  can  hope  that 
this  factor  will  bring  another  such  disaster, 
notably  through  the  growing  Franco-Ameri- 
can divergence  of  interests  all  along  the 
line — military,  economic,  and  monetary. 

This  important  subject  is  too  big  for  our 
present  space,  and  so  we  refer  those  Inter- 
ested to  the  reprints  of  these  articles. 

2.  WHY  ATLANTIC  UNION  CAN  END  DOLLAR 
DANGEK 

Perhaps  the  most  forgotten  fact  about  the 
two  ways  by  which  freedom  can  lose  to  com- 
munism Is  the  trump  that  freedom  holds. 
Freedom's  trump  is  that  the  peoples  of  At- 
lantlca have  completely— 100  percent— In 
their  own  power  the  means  to  end.  for  good 
and  all,  the  monetary  menace  to  Uberty. 

At  the  start  of  the  atomic  age,  they  were 
m  the  same  favorable  position,  though  to  a 
less  complete  degree,  to  end  the  military 
menace  too.  They  no  longer  are.  Commu- 
nism now  has  under  Its  direct  control  the 
means  with  which  to  launch  atomic  war.  and 
to  Influence  world  affairs  meanwhile  by  Its 
possession  of  this  power.  But  communism 
does  not  have  In  Its  hands  the  material 
means  to  bring  about  a  world  economic 
crash— least  of  all  by  causing  an  interna- 
tional monetary  crash. 

Only  the  governments  and  peoples  of  At- 
lantlca have  the  means  of  causing  a  mone- 
tary disaster.  This  power  Is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  completely  in  their  hands— and, 
It  cannot  be  said  too  often,  this  is  the  only 
road  by  which  communism  can  take  over 
the  free  world  Intact,  without  risk  to  Russia 
or  China. 

True,  the  military  and  moral  power  of  At- 
lantlca. if  united  by  federation,  would  be  so 
immense  as  to  remove,  practically  speaking, 
the  danger  of  communism  launching  an 
atomic  war.  It  must  be  conceded,  however, 
that  the  possibility  would  remain  that  com- 
munism might  thus  attack  an  Atlantic 
union;  so.  too.  would  remain  the  possibility 
that  a  nation  as  weak  as  Vietnam  might, 
like  Serbia  In  1914  and  Poland  In  1939,  in- 
dependently start  a  chain  of  events  that  re- 
sulted in  world  war. 

Once  the  NATO  nations  established  an 
Atlantic  currency  by  federal  union,  however, 
no  country.  Communist  or  non-Communist, 
huge   or   small,   could   conceivably   cause   a 
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world    monetary    crash.     This    Is   a   strong 
statement,   but   its   truth   Is   easily  demon- 
strable.    The  danger  of  a  world  monetary 
crash  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  pound  sterling 
and,  especially,  the  dollar  are  used  by  many 
nations  as  part  of  their  monetary  reserves, 
and    the    short-term    foreign   liabilities    of 
Britain  and  the  United  States  now  far  exceed 
their  gold  reserves.    The  grand  totals  of  these 
claims,  for  the  latest  month  for  which  official 
figures  are  available,  were  $12,219  million  for 
Britain  last  September,  and  $28,921  million 
for  the  United  States  in  November — together 
a  total  of  $41,140  million.    The  British  and 
American  gold  reserves  for  the  same  months 
were  $2,302  million  for  Britain  and  $15,566 
million   for    the    United    States,    a   total   of 
$17,868 — or    less    than    half    the    short-term 
liabilities. 

This  weakness  Is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  countries  are  not  united;  each 
Is  separately  exposed  to  a  run. 

The  pound  is  most  vulnerable;  its  foreign 
short-term  liabilities  were  nearly  six  times 
Its  gold  reserve  In  September,  before  the  run 
on  the  pound  began  in  November.  The  short- 
term  claims  In  dollars  were  a  bit  less  than 
twice  as  great  as  U.S.  gold  reserves.  The  dol- 
lar is  "particularly  exposed,  however,  because 
the  United  States  guarantees  to  convert  all 
foreign  dollar  claims  Into  gold — and  the 
credibility  of  this  guaranty  Is  a  keystone  in 
the  world  monetary  structure.  Britain  Is 
committed  to  nothing  more  than  to  seek 
seriously  to  pay  foreign  clainas  on  the  pound 
with  dollars  and  gold. 

The  practical  result  Is  that  the  United 
States  must  meet  much  of  these  British  lia- 
bilities in  last  analysis,  as  well  as  Its  own,  or 
risk  a  worse  run  on  the  dollar.  It  led  In 
taking  the  heroic  measures  by  which  the  No- 
vember run  on  the  pound  was  halted.  If 
the  United  States  falls  to  stop  such  a  run, 
the  resulting  crash  of  sterling  would  almost 
Inevitably  lead  to  a  run  on  the  dollar — 
much  as  the  run  on  the  German  mark  in 
June  1931  led  that  September  to  a  run  on 
the  pound,  and  the  crash  of  the  world  mone- 
tary system  of  that  period  when  Britain  de- 
valued and  left  gold. 

An  Atlantic  Union  would  reverse  this  sit- 
uation of  dangerous  weakness  into  one  of  im- 
mense and  growing  strength.  The  Union's 
currency  would  have  behind  it  the  com- 
bined gold  reserves  of  the  NATO  nations — 
$32.5  billion —  or  three-fourths  of  the  total 
gold  reserves  of  the  non- Communist  world. 

Russia  and  China  keep  their  gold  reserves 
secret,  but  by  the  highest  estimate  neither 
is  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  $15  bil- 
lion U.S.  reserve  today — to  say  nothing  of  the 
$32  billion  gold  reserve  of  an  Atlantic  Union. 
Their  currencies  could  not  possibly  rival  that 
of  the  Union;  they  cannot  compete  on  the 
world  market  with  even  the  pound  today. 

If  the  Union  followed  the  present  policy  of 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  all  the  major 
financial  powers,  as  it  undoubtedly  would. 
It  would  guarantee  only  to  pay  In  gold  the 
demands  of  Its  foreign  creditors — not  the  do- 
mestic holders  of  its  currency.  This  means 
that  it  would  not  have  to  pay  in  gold  the 
present  claims  of  any  NATO  nation  on  the 
dollar,  or  pound,  assuming  they  all  Joined  the 
Union.  Their  present  claims,  which  total 
$12,442  million,  would  be  converted  into  do- 
mestic liabilities.  Subtract  these  from  the 
present  world  total  of  foreign  short-term 
dollar  and  pound  liabilities,  and  it  falls  from 
$41,140  to  $28,698  million. 

The  total  foreign  short-term  Uablllties  of 
the  pound  held  by  other  NATO  nations  is 
relatively  small.  It  would  seem  safe  to 
estimate  that  they  hold  or  control  enough  of 
this  $12,442  million  total,  or  at  least  $5  bil- 
lion, to  reduce  the  total  for  foreign  short- 
term  claims  on  the  Atlantic  Union's  $41  bil- 
lion gold  reserve  to  about  $27  billion — a 
ratio  of  about  11  to  9,  instead  of  the  present 
one  of  roughly  3  to  7. 


Table  1. — Gold  reserves 

^[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Non-Communist    World,    November    1964: 

Total  gold  reserves $43,  020 

Total  NATO  gold  reserves 32,546 


United  States 15,566 

German  Federal  Republic 4, 149 

France 3,  632 

United  Kingdom 2,302 

Italy 2, 104 

Netherlands 1,  621 

Belgium 1. 434 

Canada 1,  007 


Total,    above    8    NATO    na- 
tions      31, 815 

Source:  January  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

The  dollar^  and  pound  are  the  only  two 
currencies  used  in  substantial  amounts  by 
other  countries  as  monetary  reserves,  or  in 
International  trade.  The  Union  would  as- 
simie,  of  coiirse,  every  member  nation's  ciu-- 
rent  short-term  assets  and  liabilities,  as  re- 
gards the  outside  world.  Figures  for  these 
are  not  available,  but  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  net  figure  would  increase  the  foreign 
claims  against  the  Union's  gold  reserves 
enough  to  alter  seriously  the  above  11  to  9 
ratio. 

The  Union's  currency  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  one  foreign  currency  used  by  other 
nations  in  forming  their  monetary  reserves 
and  financing  their  international  transac- 
tions. Just  as  the  dollar,  by  serving  in  these 
ways,  has  added  liquidity  to  expanding  world 
trade,  the  Union's  money  would  meet  this 
need;  Indeed,  the  Union  could  allow  the  total 
short-term  liabilities  to  the  outside  world 
which  It  would  assume  at  the  start — about 
$27  billion — to  increase  by  $30  billion  more, 
and  still  have  a  currency  much  more  solid 
than  the  dollar  is  today. 

What  of  communism?  We  have  noted  that 
Its  money  cannot  compete  even  with  the 
pound  as  a  world  currency.  Nor  do  the  Com- 
munist nations  have  the  means  to  threaten 
the  dollar.  Of  the  $28,698  million  foreign 
short-term  claims  against  the  dollar  now, 
only  $3  million  are  held  by  Moscow  and  only 
$21  million  by  its  Eiu-opean  satellites.  Even 
Red  China  has  a  larger  claim  against  the 
dollar;  but  it  totals  only  $35  million;  all  told, 
communism — so  strong  In  the  arms  of  war — 
has  but  bow  and  arrow  against  the  dollar. 
The  only  countries  with  enough  claims 
against  the  dollar  to  start  a  run  and  bring 
on  a  world  monetary  crash  are  the  other 
major  NATO  nations,  plus  Switzerland  and 
Japan.  The  latter  two  could  not  possibly 
start  a  run  on  the  Atlantic  Union  currency, 
even  should  they  want  to,  which  Is  Incon- 
ceivable. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable:  commu- 
nism lacks  the  financial  power  to  bring  down 
the  dollar;  freedom  can  lose  through  a  mone- 
tary crash  only  by  the  free  continuing  to 
allow  the  dogma  of  absolute  national  sover- 
eignty to  divide  the  Atlantic  community, 
even  as  regards  the  medium  for  International 
trade. 

All  that  communism  can  do  is  to  use  its 
diplomacy  to  play  on  their  differences  and 
keep  them  divided.  Its  best  card  is  to  follow 
Moscow's  present  policy  of  reducing  the  fear 
of  war  In  Europe  and  encouraging  America 
to  hope  for  atomic  accommodation  with  it. 
The  practical  result  of  this  policy,  as  the 
past  2  years  have  shown,  is  to  increase  divi- 
sion among  the  Western  European  nations, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  them — 
especially  Gaullist  France. 

This  situation  also  helps  keep  the  United 
States  saddled  with  not  only  the  moral  onus 
and  the  loss  of  life  but  the  huge  financial 
burden  Involved  In  keeping  communism 
from  winning  by  war,  whether  by  conven- 
tional weapons  In  such  strategic  places  as 
Vietnam  or  by  nuclear  arms  and  guided 
missiles  at  a  major  showdown. 


$28, 
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921 
871 
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474 


Table  2. — U.S.  short-term  liahilities—Nove- 
her  1964  ^' 

[In  millions] 

1.  Total 

2.  Foreign 

3.  To  NATO  nations: 

Canada 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 


1, 


152 
172 
431 
446 
182 
224 
27 
997 


Total 12,442 

4.  To    U.S.S.R 3 

European  satellites 21 


Red   China. 
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Nor  Is  this  all  the  price  In  monetary  danger 
which  the  United  States  pays  for  insisting 
on  keeping  in  the  driver's  seat  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  instead  of  offering  these  allies, 
through  federation,  a  democratic  share  both 
In  the  financial,  moral,  and  human  cost  of 
thus  upholding  freedom's  Interests  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  determination  of  Atlantic 
policy  In  these  affairs.  The  lack  of  any  such 
fair  and  effective  voice  has  led  first  the  Brit- 
ish and  tlien  the  French  to  overstrain  them- 
selves financially — to  communism's  benefit 
only — in  order  to  have  atomic  weapons  of 
their  own,  and  the  stronger  diplomatic  voice 
such  possession  brings.  This  strain  has  al- 
ready hurt  the  pound  badly.  If  continued, 
let  alone  sharply  Increased  by  full-scale  war 
with  Red  China,  It  Is  bound  In  the  end  to 
break  the  dollar  and  plunge  the  non-Com- 
munist world  Into  another  great  depression. 

When  all  credit  Is  given  to  Moscow's  diplo- 
macy, the  fact  remains  that  the  source  of 
the  monetary  danger  In  all  Its  forms  lies  not 
with  communism  but  with  the  major  Atlantic 
allies.  Communism  cannot  keep  the  Atlantic 
allies  from  removing  the  danger  by  uniting 
their  gold  reserves  behind  the  common  cur- 
rency of  an  Atlantic  Federal  Union.  If  com- 
munism succeeds  In  Its  hope  of  winning 
without  war  through  the  crash  of  the  dollar, 
we  shall  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

3.    WHY  MONETARY  APPROACH  TO  UNION  IS  BESI 

Thus  far  the  monetary  motive  for  Atlantic 
vmificatlon  has  had  scant  attention.  The 
primary  Incentive  has  been  the  military 
one — the  need  for  defense.  It  was  fear  of 
armed  Commtmlst  aggression  which  pro- 
duced the  Atlantic  Alliance,  NATO,  and 
SHAPE.  This  fear  has  remained  the  alliance's 
main  cement,  albeit  Moscow  has  succeeded  in 
softening  the  cement  Increasingly  In  recent 
years. 

The  secondary  motive  power  has  been  eco- 
nomic. With  NATO  tackling  the  military 
need,  European  unification  turned  to  the 
economic  approach  and  produced  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Its  success  led  to  the  Kennedy 
plan  for  achieving  an  Atlantic  partnership 
through  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
and  the  pressure  to  get  Britain  Into  the 
Common  Market.  This  approach  has  been 
marking  time,  as  regards  both  Europe  and 
Atlantlca,  since  President  de  Gaulle  vetoed 
British  entry  into  the  market,  after  having 
been  Irked  by  the  Anglo-American  nuclear 
deal  In  Nassau. 

The  United  States  then  fell  back  on  the 
military  approach  and  pushed  its  projected 
multilateral  force  (MLF) .  This  proved  to 
divide  rather  than  unite,'  and  the  Johnson 
administration  has  now  apparently  put  this 
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1  See  the  February  Freedom  &  Union  for  a 
full  report  on  the  sharp  debate  on  MLF  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians Conference. 


nrolect  on  the  shelf  where  its  economic  ap- 
nroach  is  gathering  dust.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  would  seem  timely  for  those  who 
see  the  need  for  Atlantic  union  to  examine 
the  monetary  approach  to  it. 

The  astonishing  thing  that  results  from 
such  a  study  is  that  this  neglected  entering 
wedge  has  great  advantages  over  those  that 
nave  been  tried.  It  Is  perhaps  the  easiest 
approach  to  Atlantic  union  available — cer- 
tainly now. 

To  use  defense  as  the  major  motive  has 
seemed  the  natural  thing  to  do.  To  defend 
themselves,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  first 
formed  their  "grand  alliance."  Military  dan- 
ger led  the  British,  French,  and  Americans  to 
accept  Marshal  Foch  as  supreme  commander 
In  World  War  I,  and  still  closer  unity  during 
and  after  World  War  II. 

Often  I  have  been  told — by  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  advocates  of  "gradualism" — 
that  it  would  take  "another  war"  (and  noth- 
ing less)  to  bring  about  an  Atlantic 
Union— as  World  War  II  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  United  Nations.  My  aim 
has  always  been  to  prevent  catastrophe  by 
union  of  the  free,  rather  than  stand  idly 
waiting  for  holocaust  to  weld  the  survivors 
together.  I  have  remained  dubious  of  thus 
seeking  Heaven  via  Hell,  although  I  have 
tried  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages 
of  union  from  the  standpoint  of  defense  and 
war  prevention. 

To  concentrate  on  this  approach,  however, 
has  great  disadvantages.  The  defense  mo- 
tive rouses  opposition  both  inside  Atlantlca 
and  outside,  for  various  reasons.  There  is 
the  fear,  which  Moscow  makes  much  of,  that 
Atlantic  military  unification  is  aimed  at  at- 
tacliing  Russia,  or  giving  Germans  control  of 
atomic  arms.  The  overwhelming  armed 
power  Atlantlca  would  gain  by  federation 
would  virtually  fissure  it  against  attack — 
but  even  this  rouses  opposition.  It  makes 
a  certain  school  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain  fear  that  Moscow  would  launch  a 
preventive  war  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
Union  that  would  so  decisively  outbalance  it. 

Then  there  are  those  in  the  new  nations 
who  fear  that  this  unified  Atlantic  force 
would  either  lead  to  atomic  war,  in  which 
they  too  would  be  destroyed,  or  would  be 
used  imperiallstically  against  them.  And 
there  are  the  softheaded  people  In  Atlantlca 
who  fear  that  the  new  nations  would  thus 
react.  At  the  other  extreme  comes  the  op- 
position from  nationalists  within  the  Atlan- 
tic nations  who  equate  patriotism  with  na- 
tional power.  They  fear  that  Atlantic  union 
means  that  they  would  be  sacrificing  their 
sovereignty,  or  that  their  country  would  be 
dominated  by  some  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  or — in  the  United  States — that  It 
would  lose  its  position  of  "leadership,"  which 
President  de  Gaulle  resents  as  "domination." 

Untenable  as  these  latter  positions  are, 
and  unfounded  or  excessive  as  are  the  other 
fears  mentioned,  there  Is  no  denying  that 
they  do  cause  opposition  to  union,  when  the 
primary  motive  for  it  appears  to  be  a  mili- 
tary one.  The  result  is  to  slow  down  unifi- 
cation dangerously,  especially  when  people 
see  no  imminent  threat  of  attack  in  the 
West. 

To  shift  the  primary  motive  for  Atlantic 
unification  to  the  economic  side — the  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  and  the  creation  of  a 
common  market — arouses  other  sets  of  fears, 
and  deep-seated  complex  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est. There  then  troop  forward  fears  of  low- 
ering one's  standard  of  living,  or  of  losing  a 
protected  market  or  Job.  One  is  caught  in 
conflicts  between  powerful  vested  private 
economic  powers  or  politically  important 
blocs,  like  the  French  and  German  farmers 
In  the  European  Common  Market. 

Again,  these  fears  are  unfounded  or  ex- 
cessive, but  they  delay  union  effectively, 
nonetheless. 

Nor  are  these  groundless  or  extravagant 
fears  the  only  sources  of  opposition  to  At- 
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lantlc  union  when  approached  primarily 
from  the  military  or  economic  side.  Opposi- 
tion rises  too  from  the  real  technical  diffi- 
culties facing  military  and  economic  union. 
To  overcome  them  requires  a  considerable 
transition  period,  even  after  the  decision  to 
unite  has  been  taken.  Many  of  these  diffi- 
culties are  so  obvious  that  any  layman  can 
see  them;  for  example,  the  problems  involved 
in  composing  a  crew  or  a  regiment  of  men 
of  many  languages,  different  eating  habits, 
and  so  on.  All  these  problems  can  be  solved. 
The  worst  difficulty  is  that  they  loom  so 
large  in  the  eyes  of  laymen  and  specialists 
alike,  and  their  solution  seems  to  require  so 
much  time — much  more  than  It  really  does. 
Result:  They  make  an  Atlantic  Union  seem 
remote,  and  discourage  many  from  tackling 
the  Job. 

Turn  now  to  the  idea  of  approaching  At- 
lantic Union  Initially  from  the  monetary 
side — accenting  not  the  danger  of  war  but 
the  danger  of  depression  through  the  dollar 
crashing,  the  need  of  preventing  this 
through  the  creation  of  a  stable  common 
Atlantic  Union  currency,  and  the  advantages 
in  this.  Seen  from  this  angle,  the  picture 
at  once  grows  much  brighter,  and  the  more 
one  looks  into  it,  the  more  attractive  It 
becomes. 

The  monetary  approach  Is  capable  of 
arousing  everywhere  in  the  non-Commtinlst 
world  much  more  self-interested  support 
than  the  other  two  approaches,  while  re- 
ducing fear  and  opposition  to  a  minimum, 
even  in  the  Communist  governments. 

True,  people  in  every  nation  have  a  senti- 
mental and  habitual  attachment  to  their 
national  currency — but  it  Is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  their  attachment  to  their  flag, 
which  Is  so  tightly  tied  to  their  armed  force. 
Whatever  their  feeling  for  their  dollar, 
pound,  franc,  mark  or  lira,  they  all  have  a 
stronger  attachment  to  the  real  value  of  the 
property  they  possess.  They  have  a  still 
stronger  self-interest  In  having  the  sta- 
ble possible  monetary  measure  of  the  value 
of  their  possessions,  and  avoiding  personal 
loss  from  monetary  devaluation  and  depreci- 
ation. 

In  the  multitude  of  currencies  in  Atlan- 
tlca at  present,  they  see  no  advantage  to 
themselves,  or  anyone — only  vexation,  be- 
wilderment, loss  and  a  feeling  that  their 
Ignorance  of  other  currencies  Is  being  ex- 
ploited when  they  travel- abroad.  So  strong 
Is  the  self-interest  In  having  a  simple,  com- 
mon means  of  measurement  that  nearly  all 
the  civilized  nations  have  abandoned  their 
national  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and 
weight  and  adopted  the  metric  system,  which 
the  French  established  less  than  175  years 
ago.  The  only  important  upholders  of  ar- 
chaic measures  in  these  fields  are  the  Amer- 
icans and  British.  Since  both  nations  cling 
to  the  same  cumbersome.  Irrational,  un- 
related yards,  gallons  and  pounds,  their  re- 
tardation must  be  attributed  to  parochial- 
ism and  inertia,  rather  than  nationalism. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Asia  have  nothing  to  feax  from  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Atlantic  Union,  of  a  far  stabler 
currency  for  world  trade  than  the  pound 
and  dollar.  They  have  much  to  gain  from 
this,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else.  They 
all  depend  on  the  dollar  and  pound  now  as 
part  of  their  national  monetary  reserves,  and 
as  the  medium  through  which  they  sell  and 
buy  in  the  world  market.  They  live  on  a 
narrow  margin,  and  the  gap  between  their 
resources  and  their  needs  and  dreams  Is  far 
greater  than  In  most  of  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. They  have  good  cause  to  fear  an  in- 
ternational monetary  crash  abruptly  weak- 
ening their  already  weak  position.  A  stable 
Atlantic  currency,  invulnerable  to  the  dan- 
gers of  runs  and  devaluation  to  which  the 
pound  and  dollar  are  now  so  exposed, 
would  obviously  bring  nothing  but  inamense 
advantage  to  them  all. 


The  Communists,  of  course,  would  have 
good  reason  to  fear  that  the  creation  of  an 
Atlantic  Federal  Union  currency  would  end 
their  dream  of  winning  the  world  intact 
through  a  monetary  crash.  But  this  fear 
would  be  even  less  likely  than  their  fear  of 
Atlantic  military  union  to  lead  them  to 
launch  a  preventive  war.  As  for  those  in 
Atlantlca  who,  from  fear  of  Russians  fears, 
shy  away  from  Union  when  approached  from 
the  angle  of  defense,  few  among  them  would 
see  danger  of  war  in  the  creation  of  a  stable 
Atlantic  Union  currency.  At  least  part  of 
the  Communists — those  who  really  beUeve 
that  communism  can  win  peacefully  by  B\ir- 
passing  free  enterprise  in  benefits  to  people — 
would  find  the  stability  of  an  Atlantic  cur- 
rency useful  In  developing  their  own  econ- 
omies through  world  trade. 

There  are,  of  course,  technical  difficulties 
in  creating  an  Atlsoitlc  Union  currency,  but 
they  are  trlfiing  compared  to  those  Involved 
in  military  and  economic  union.  They  could 
be  solved  in  relatively  little  time,  once  the 
NATO  nations  decided  to  federate  for  this 
purpose.  Indeed,  some  International  mone- 
tary authorities  most  conversant  with  the 
technical  side  of  the  question  tell  me  that 
"there  are  no  real  technical  difficulties — the 
only  difficulty  is  the  political  decision." 

Whatever  technical  problems  there  may 
be,  they  are  evident  only  to  monetary  ex- 
perts. The  latter  would  have  difficulty  con- 
vincing the  general  public  that  there  are 
serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome;  whereas 
the  difficulties  in  forming  a  Union  defense 
force  or  common  market,  as  we  have  noted, 
are  obvious  to  everyone,  and  laymen  tend 
to  overrate  rather  than  underestimate  them. 

Moreover,  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic  fed- 
eration wotild  In  itself  solve  the  immense 
and  practically  Insoluble  difficulties  In- 
volved in  maintaining  a  fairly  stable  Inter- 
national currency  under  present  conditions. 
These  difficulties  would  also  face  any  other 
non-Federal  alternative — whether  a  return 
to  the  old  gold  standard  as  the  French 
virge,  or  the  abandonment  of  even  the  pres- 
ent gold  exchange  standard,  as  some  Amer- 
icans propose  at  the  other  extreme,  or  the 
projects  for  a  so-called  "international  cur- 
rency" based  on  nations  that  remain  sover- 
eign in  this  regard. 

The  fact  is  that  these  dlffictilties  result 
from  national  sovereignty;  there  can  be  no 
ending  of  them  without  replacing  It  with 
the  federal  principle. 

Take  the  problem  of  assuring  liquidity 
among  the  Atlantic  nations.  No  such  prob- 
lem bedevils  the  people  or  governments  of 
the  States  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Federal  Union.  Yet,  had  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy won  the  Civil  War,  this  problem 
would  exist  for  both  the  North  and  South. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problem  which  figtires  so  prominently 
in  present  efforts  to  end  the  danger  to  the 
pound  and  dollar.  No  such  problem  exists 
for  any  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  other  federation,  in  their  interstate 
relations.  But  let  the  smallest  colony  in 
Africa  become  a  sovereign  nation,  and,  as  its 
fiag  goes  up  at  the  U.N.,  it  acquires  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

Granted,  the  United  States  and  all  other 
Federal  Unions  have  not  merely  a  conomon 
currency  but  a  common  defense  force,  a  com- 
mon market,  a  common  foreign  policy,  and 
a  common  Federal  Government  for  their 
common  affairs. 

Granted,  too,  these  monetary,  military, 
economic,  and  political  factors  are  tightly 
interrelated.  I  have  therefore  always  urged 
that  Atlantlca  should  tackle  them  as  a  whole, 
as  did  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  not  sepa- 
rately, as  has  been  done  thvis  far  in  the  At- 
lantic Conmiunity.  I  still  maintain  this — 
but  one  must  have  some  entering  wedge, 
some  primary  motive  or  incentive  to  get  a 
convention  officially  authorized  to  tackle 
them  aa  a  whole  or  seriatim. 
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The  question  now  Is  which  ts  the  best  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  Which  approach — 
the  military,  the  economic  or  the  monetary — 
oflfers  the  most  hope  at  present  of  getting 
the  Federal  answer  explored  by  a  conven- 
tion in  the  least  time  and  most  auspicious 
atmosphere? 

As  a  matter  ol  fact,  the  currency  danger 
which  the  13  States  faced  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  provided  the  political  mo- 
tive pxjwer  which  produced  the  convention 
that  worked  out  the  first  Federal  Union — 
and  ended  by  federating  the  13  in  the  mili- 
tary, economic  and  political  as  well  as  mone- 
tary fields. 

All  told,  It  would  seem  that  the  approach 
today  to  Atlantic  federation  which  would 
arouse  the  least  fear  and  opposition,  the  most 
widespread  support  and  Involve  the  least 
technical  dlfBcuIty,  is  the  monetary  one. 
And  certainly  the  monetary  danger  is  the 
most  urgent  of  the  many  motives  which  the 
people  of  Atlantlca  have  to  federate  now. 

— Clarence  Streft. 


VOTING  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Yottnger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  yesterday,  April  4, 
there  were  two  items  of  special  interest 
to  all  of  us  today.  First  was  the  editorial 
entitled  "Voting  Discrimination"  which 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
Apr.  4,  1965] 
Voting  Discrimin.^tion 

Our  basic  objections  to  the  administra- 
tion's voting  rights  bill  have  already  been 
stated.  We  think  there  Is  need  for  a  reason- 
able literacy  test,  provided  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  Its  application  to  would-be 
voters.  The  administration's  bill,  in  one  as- 
pect, outlaws  any  and  all  literacy  tests,  and 
is  designed  to  permit  total  Illiterates  to  vote. 
The  educational  voting  level  Is  low  enough 
now  without  enacting  a  Federal  law  to  push 
It  down  even  farther. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
imposes  its  harsh  and  punitive  provisions  on 
any  State  which  has  a  literacy  test,  and  In 
which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  residents 
over  21  are  registered  or  actually  voted  In  the 
1964  election. 

This  bin  contains  other  provisions  which 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Reconstruction  era  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  But  the  two  which  we 
have  mentioned,  taken  together,  offend  one's 
sense  of  fairness.  If  enacted,  in  its  present 
form,  this  bill  would  result  In  a  legislative 
discrimination  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  evil 
the  bill  is  supposed  to  remedy. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  Virginia,  which  Is 
brought  under  this  bill  because  it  requires 
a  literacy  test  and,  though  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  Its  ellglbles  are  registered,  fewer  than 
50  percent  voted  In  1964. 

What  is  Virginia's  literacy  test?  As 
spelled  out  by  Senator  Harry  Btrd  in  his 
recent  statement,  any  person  desiring  to  reg- 
ister must  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  give 
in  writing  the  following  information:  His 
name.  Tlie  date  and  place  of  his  birth.  His 
current  residence.  His  occupation.  And, 
if  he  has  voted  before,  the  county  and  pre- 
cinct In  which  he  voted.     That  is  all. 

Is  this  a  test  which  opens  the  door  to  such 
obviously  discriminatory  requirements  as  be- 
ing able  to  interpret  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  Ignorant  registrar  sections  of  a  State 


constitution?  Is  It  a  test  which  asks  too 
much  of  a  person  who  wants  to  vote  on  the 
important  and  complicated  issues  which 
face  us  today?  We  do  not  think  so.  Fur- 
thermore, the  administration  concedes  that 
this  is  not  an  unreasonable  literacy  test,  and 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been 
used  is  Virginia  to  discriminate  against  Ne- 
groes. 

If  this  Is  so,  why  does  the  bill  link  a  rea- 
sonable and  nondiscriminatory  literacy  test 
to  an  arbitrary  formula  with  respect  to  voting 
or  registration  p)ercentages? 

One  explanation  Is  that  the  statistics  on 
registration  are  unreliable.  But  this  is  said 
to  be  true  In  West  Virginia,  which  Is  not 
affected  by  the  bill  because  it  has  no  literacy 
test.    What  nonsense! 

In  addition  to  Virginia,  the  States  covered 
by  the  bill  are  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Alaska.  We  are  puzzled 
by  the  inclusion  of  Alaska,  In  which  Negroes 
certainly  are  not  discriminated  against. 
There  are  few  If  any  there.  As  to  the  others, 
we  haven't  enough  Information  to  pass  Judg- 
ment. 

But  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  is  a  dis- 
criminatory bill.  If  its  purpose  is  to  protect 
Negro  voting  rights,  it  discriminates  In  favor 
of  New  York,  which  requires  a  rather  strict 
literacy  test  but  which  has  met  the  voting 
percentage  standards.  It  also  discriminates 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  did  not  meet  the 
percentage-of-voting  standard  in  1964,  but 
which  does  require  a  literacy  test,  although 
It  is  verbal  in  character  and  is  called  by  some 
other  name. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  will  be  changed  or  modified  In 
some  unrevealed  aspects.  We  hope  this  is 
true.  We  also  hope  that  the  bill,  if  modified, 
will  be  made  applicable  to  Virginia  (in  which 
we  have  a  special  Interest)  on  the  basis  of 
facts  rather  than  fiction.  And  certainly  not 
on  the  basis  of  some  arbitrary  formula 
dreamed  up  by  someone  who  hasn't  the 
faintest  idea  what  the  facts  are.  Or,  if  he 
knows,  doesn't  care. 

Coupled  with  this  was  an  article  from 
the  files  of  the  Star  of  100  years  ago,  re- 
ferring to  General  Lee's  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox, which  ocurred  on  April  9, 
1865,  setting  forth  the  very  generous 
terms  which  Grant  gave  to  Lee  and  the 
Confederate  soldiers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  General 
Grant  following  a  4-year  Civil  War 
should  be  a  lesson  to  us  today  that  even 
though  we  are  all  desirous  of  passing 
legislation  granting  to  every  qualified 
citizen  the  right  to  register  and  vote,  we 
do  not  want  to  pass  legislation  which  is 
revengeful  in  the  least,  nor  do  we  want 
to  set  up  a  system  of  two  classes  of  States 
in  this  Union.  I  am  sure  this  registra- 
tion and  voting  legislation  can  be  en- 
acted without  any  lasting  punitive  fea- 
tures to  any  of  the  States. 

The  article  from  the  files  of  the  Star 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  follows : 

Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox — 100  Years 
Ago 

For  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  the  Civil  War  ended  a  century 
ago  this  week.  His  retreat  cut  off  and  his 
men — fewer  than  30,000 — without  provisions, 
Lee  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Grant  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  9,  1865,  requesting  a  meeting. 
They  met  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  at 
11  a.m.  Grant  looked  more  like  the  loser  in 
mud-spattered  uniform  that  bore  no  marks 
of  distinction  other  than  shoulder  strap. 
Lee  was  Immaculate  In  his  best  grays. 
Grant's  terms  were  generous.  All  of  Lee's 
men  who  claimed  to  own  horses  or  mules 
could  take  them  home  to  "work  their  little 
farms."      Union    rations    were    distributed 


among  the  gaunt  Confederates.  Lee  was  not 
asked  for  his  sword.  The  Star  of  Monday 
April  10,  1965,  printed  an  exchange  of  notes 
that  preceded  the  surrender:  "Gen.  R.  E.Lee 
Commanding  C.S.A.:  *  •  •  I  propose  thesur-^ 
render  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on 
the  following  terms,  to  wit:  Rolls  of  all  the 
officers  and  men.  »  •  •  The  officers  to  give 
their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  company 
or  regimental  commander  sign  a  like  parole 
for  men  of  their  commands.  The  arms,  ar- 
tillery, and  public  property  to  be  packed  and 
stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  ap- 
pointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not 
embrace  the  sidearms  of  the  officers,  nor 
their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done, 
each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  not  to  be  disturbed  bj 
U.S.  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
parole  and  the  laws  In  force  where  they  may 
reside.  Very  respectfully,  U.  S.  Grant, 
Lieutenant  General."  "Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Commanding  United  States  Armies, 
General:  I  have  received  your  letter  con- 
taining the  terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by 
you.  •  ♦  •  They  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed 
to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the 
stipulation  into  effect.  Very  respectfully 
your  obedient  servant.  R.  E.  Lee,  General." 
The  meeting  between  Lee  and  Grant  at  the 
McLean  farmhouse  was  marked  by  strained 
politeness.  The  two  generals  talked  about 
their  service  in  Mexico.  They  signed  the 
necessary  papers  and  shook  hands.  Lee 
bowed  to  the  other  officers  and  left.  His 
horse.  Traveller,  trappings  polished  to  a  high 
shine,  was  brought  by  an  aide.  As  Lee 
mounted.  Grant  stepped  off  the  porch  and 
walked  toward  him,  raising  his  hat  in  salute. 
Lee  replied  in  kind,  then  trotted  off  slowly. 
In  the  valley,  his  men  crowded  around  him. 
Some  cried  "Uncle  Robert":  some  prayed 
"God  help  you.  General."  Lee  said:  "Men, 
we  have  fought  through  this  war  together. 
I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you.  My 
heart  is  too  full  to  say  any  more."  The  war 
went  on  elsewhere,  but  this  paper  comment- 
ed: "When  Lee,  the  wisest  and  bravest  of 
the  Confederate  leaders,  sees  no  ray  of  hope 
for  the  Confederate  cause,  and  voluntarily 
lays  down  his  arms  to  prevent  the  further 
and  futile  effusion  of  blood,  the  most  cred- 
ulous optimist  amongst  his  followers  must 
accept  his  judgment  as  decisive." 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  ELIZABETH,  N.J. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  this  morning 
heard  some  very  important  testimony  on 
the  actual  operation  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  as  it  has  been  experienced 
in  Elizabeth,  N.J  .—the  community  in 
which  I  reside  and  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Mayor  Thomas  G.  Dunn  outlined  for 
the  subcommittee  the  whole  incredible 
story  of  more  than  12  years  of  bungliJig. 
redtape,  duplication,  and  administrative 
inefficiency  which  has  left  the  city  with 
an  empty  wasteland  in  the  heart  of  its 
central  business  district  at  a  cost  to  the 
city  and  Federal  Governments  of  hun- 
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^rprfs  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  lost  taxes     majority   of   residential   units   be   con-  ^^^  ^"^y  P'"°^'«^  °^  *^^^/°'*"fi''ifi„,^f^: 

S^mtU  subsidies  stnicted^rlow-andmiddle-lncomeus^  K^  r S„VX>  r/rSrKSStS 

under  leave  to  extend,  I  include  Mayor     We  would  make  use  of  available  private  ^        ^^  downtown  areas,  and  neighborhood 

Dunn's  statement  following  my  own  re-     housing  for  low-income  families  under  a  deterioration. 

marks.    Mayor  Dunn's   testimony,   Mr.     rent  certificate  plan.    We  would  increase        urban  renewal  also  produces  very  ungibie 

Speaker,  was  especially  significant  both     relocation  assistance  for  residents  and  doUars-and -cents  benefits  to  local  communi- 

bMause'it  focused  attention  on  Eliza-     small  business  owners  being  displaced  by  ties.    New  structures  in  renewal  areas  ordi- 

hPth's  particular  urban  renewal  problems     projects.     We  would  emphasize  strength-  narlly  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  tax 

fnd  because  it  provided  additional  in-     ening  and  enforcing  building  codes  to  ""^f"^^  !^ 'iitH«^rff^li?t%'^'?L'™wa1 

dotation  for  those  who  are  seriously     prevent   slums.    We   would   strengthen  I^lrtend^TInc^e^fil^'tL^irghr/Tn- 
concerned  about  reforming  the  urban  re-     local   responsibility  for  urban   renewal 

...I--     projects,     make     local     redevelopment 

authorities  more  responsible  to  elected 

city  governments,  and  give  the  people  a 

voice    in    connection    with    large-scale 


newal  program  and  making  it  serve  the 
laudable  purposes  for  which  the  pro- 
gram was  intended. 

"lam  pleased  to  report  that  the  sub- 
committee was  very  much  impressed  with  demolition  pro j ects. 
Mayor  Dunn's  testimony.  The  chairman  our  recommendations  would  help  re- 
ef the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished  duce  waste  in  the  program,  shorten  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bar-  time  between  beginning  and  completing 
RETT],  is  requesting_ Commissioner  Slay-     a  project,  and  eliminate  many  of  the 

Inadequacies  and  inequities  which  today 
seriously  threaten  the  survival  of  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

My  introduction  of  Mayor  Dunn  and 
the  mayor's  statement  follow: 
Statement  of  Representative  Dwyer  Intro- 
ducing Mayor  Dunn  of  Elizabeth,  April 
5,    1965,    Housing    Subcommittee,    House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  Mayor  Thomas  G.  Dunn,  of 
Elizabeth,  to  this  subcommittee. 

Though  Mayor  Dunn  and  I  are  of  opposite 
political  parties,  we  have  both  watched  for 
the  past  12  years — in  common  with  other 
citizens  of  Elizabeth — the  almost  incredible 
shambles  which  urban  renewal  in  ovu:  city 
has  become. 

Who  is  to  blame  is  perhaps  less  important 
than  what  is  to  blame.  Those  of  us  who 
sponsored  the  alternative  Republican  hous- 
ing bill  this  year  and  last  had  the  Elizabeth 
situation  in  mind  when  we  Included  certain 
of  our  recommendations  for  reform  of  the 
urban  renewal  program.  We  believe  you  will 
find,  as  you  listen  to  Mayor  Dunn  describe 
the  Elizabeth  experience,  that  those  recom- 
mended provisions  are  Indeed  pertinent. 

Mayor  Dunn,  who  took  office  in  Elizabeth 
on  January  1,  is  nevertheless  very  familiar 
with  urban  renewal  in  Elizabeth.  Several 
weeks  ago.  In  anticipation  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  administration  and  al- 
ternative housing  bills,  I  suggested  that  he 
could  make  a  contribution  to  our  delibera- 
tions by  telling  us  how  urban  renewal  In 
one  middle-size  American  city  was  working 
out. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Mayor  Dunn  for  accept- 
ing the  invitation  and  for  coming  here  today. 


ton  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra 
tion  to  look  into  the  Ellizabeth  situation 
and  report  to  the  subcommittee.  I  am 
confident  the  subcommittee  intends  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  straighten  out 
the  present  mess. 

Beyond  the  individual  situation  In 
Elizabeth,  however,  I  believe  the  facts 
presented  by  Mayor  Duim  should  alert 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  gen- 
erally to  the  need  of  making  substantial 
revisions  in  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Both  this  year  and  last  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  introduced  leg- 
islation which,  among  other  things, 
would  go  far  to  put  the  program  back  on 
the  right  track.  The  problems  in  Eliza- 
beth were  very  much  in  our  minds  when 
we  framed  our  recommendations.  Never- 
theless, while  urban  renewal  in  Elizabeth 
has  been  notably  unfortunate,  it  is  not 
uniquely  so. 

The  program  nationally  has  been 
characterized  by  excessive  delays  in  in- 
dividual projects,  a  net  decline  in  avail- 
able residential  housing,  serious  problems 
of  human  dislocation  and  reinforced 
racial  discrimination,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  rents  low-income  persons 
must  pay  for  housing,  the  needless  de- 
struction of  properties  and  neighbor- 
hoods which  should  have  been  preserved, 
and  unnecessary  subsidies  for  luxury 
apartments  and  high-cost  commercial 
development. 

Our  minority  proposals,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  not  repeal  or  destroy  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  They  would  help  to 
save  it.  In  an  excellent  article  in  the 
April  issue  of  Commentary  magazine, 
Herbert  J.  Gans,  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University,  points 
out  that  while  past  criticism  of  urban  re- 
newal has  been  spotty  and  sporadic,  the 
program  as  a  whole  "is  now  begirming  to 
be  seriously  and  tellingly  evaluated."  I 
recommend  this  article,  entitled  "The 
Failure  of  Urban  Renewal:  A  Critique 
and  Some  Proposals,"  to  our  colleagues. 

The  Republican  proposals  would  deal 
directly  with  the  criticisms  Mr.  Gans  has 
summarized  and  the  problems  Mayor 
Dunn  has  identified.  Among  other 
things,  we  would  emphasize  the  rehabili- 
tation of  houses  worth  saving  rather 
than  the  usual  wasteful  bulldozing  of 
complete  areas.  We  would  require  that 
priority  be  given  to  residential  rather 
than  commercial  projects  and  that  a 


Testimony    of    Mayor    Thomas    G.    Dunn, 
Elizabeth,   N.J.,   Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on   Housing  of  the  House  Banking 
AND  Currency  Committee,  April  5,  1965 
Honorable  members  of  the   committee,  I 
would  like  to  start  oflf  my  presentation  this 
morning  by  thanking  you  for  the  high  honor 
and   privilege   of   appearing   before   you.    I 
especially  wish  to  thank,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  the  Honorable 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,   from   the   Sixth   Con- 
gressional District  in  New  Jersey,  for  making 
arrangements  for  my  appearance. 

"Urban  renewal"  is  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  official  program  of  a  community 
to  improve  itself  through  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  blight  and  the  removal  of  the 
causes  of  slum  and  blighted  areas,  thereby 
preventing  their  recurrence. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  locally  planned  and 
executed  communitywide  improvement  pro- 
gram, using  public  and  private  resources. 
Through  it  a  city  seeks  to  refashion  and  re- 
build its  physical  plant  along  modern  lines, 
so  that  It  can  cope  more  successfully  with 


fluence  is  removed,  and  Investment  in  re- 
habilitation and  in  new  buUdlngs  begins  to 
take  place. 

Equally  important,  slums  have  typically 
required  a  very  high  level  of  fire,  health, 
police,  and  welfare  services,  compared  with 
better  neighborhoods.  With  the  elimination 
of  slvuns,  the  cost  of  providing  these  services 
ordinarily  goes  down  very  shsirply. 

Areas  and  cities  benefit  from  better  design. 
Obsolete  land  uses  are  replaced  with  more 
efficient,  more  pleasant  patterns  of  develop- 
ment. There  are  also  less  direct  benefits. 
For  example,  urban  renewal  will  enhance  the 
economic  base  of  the  entire  community  as 
a  result  of  construction  activity,  new  busi- 
ness coming  Into  formerly  deteriorated  areas, 
and  the  consequent  Increase  In  employment, 
payrolls,  and  tax  revenues. 

The  healthy  picture  portrayed  with  these 
words  can  be  found  in  a  brochure  entitled, 
"Twenty  Questions  and  Answers  on  Urban 
Renewal,"  published  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  Housing  aL.d  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

It  clearly  projects  a  dream  had  by  the 
governing  body  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  back  in 
1950  when  it  founded  the  redevelopment 
agency  to  take  advantage  of  the  promise  of 
urban  renewal. 

Now,  14  years  and  3  months  later  the 
dream  of  urban  renewal  in  the  city  of  Eliza- 
beth can  best  be  characterized  as  a  "nignt- 
mare."  A  nightmare  of  broken  promises, 
delays,  political  maneuvering,  red  tape,  in- 
eptness,  staggering  loss  of  ratables  and  other 
questionable  things  that  call  out  for  public 
inquiry  by  someone  or  some  agency  In  high 
authority. 

In  14  years  and  3  months,  urban  renewal 
in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  has  meant  "that  big  hole 
on  Washington  Avenue" — and  an  ugly  hole 
at  that. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  that 
as  a  new  mayor  of  but  3  months  tenure,  I 
lay  no  claim  to  being  an  expert  on  urban 
renewal,  nor  on  those  Intangibles  that  spell 
the  difference  between  success  and  fallu'e 
for  an  urban  renewal  project.  My  role  at 
this  hearing  is  little  more  than  that  of  a 
narrator  who  hopes  to  dramatize  to  your 
honorable  committee,  through  presentation 
of  documentation  and  photographs.  Just  one 
urban  renewal  failure,  officially  described  as 
U.R.  N.J.  14-1,  and  one  unfortunately  that 
finds  its  geographic  location  in  the  city  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

To  save  time  in  the  reading  of  this  presen- 
tation. I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting 
up  a  chronology  entitled  "Washington  Ave- 
nue Project,  U.R.  N.J.  14-1:  A  History  of 
Urban  Renewal  Frustration."  You  will  find 
it  attached  to  your  copy  of  the  statement 
from  which  I  read. 

1  respectfully  urge  that  you  acquaint  your- 
selves with  the  history  of  Project  U.R.  N.J. 
14-1,  tracing  it  from  the  optimistic  days  of 
1953  through  the  most  recent  event  of  but  a 
week  ago  which,  I  am  afraid,  once  again 
thrusts  redevelopment  In  the  city  of  Eliza- 
beth Into  another  dark  abyss.  I  refer  to  a 
hometown  newspaper  article  captioned  "New 
Doubts  on  Washington  Avenue — New  York 
Injunction  Against  Developer." 

This  article  announces  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  of  New  York,  ob- 
tained an  Injunction  against  Muhs  Servicing 
Inc..  of  Queens,  N.Y.,  and  Individuals  who 
are  principals  of  Mutual  Development  Urban 
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Renewal  Corp.,  the  developer  for  Elizabeth's 
Washington  Avenue  "big  hole." 

According  to  the  newspaper  article,  the 
corporation  involved  in  the  New  York  action, 
and  individuals,  "delivered  to  the  FHA  a 
fraudulent  list  of  persons  who  reputedly  in- 
dicated an  intention  to  purchase  cooperative 
apartments"  in  the  Brooklyn  project. 

Mr.  Lefkowitz  also  charged,  according  to 
the  newspaper,  that  illegal  use  was  made  of 
funds  v.'hlch  the  law  requires  to  be  held  in 
trust,  false  statements  were  made  in  the 
sale  of  apartments  and  deposits  of  investors 
in  the  cooperative  venture  were  "placed  in 
Jeopardy." 

This  New  York  action  certainly  gives  justi- 
fication for  my  personal  thoughts  and  I  trust 
the  thoughts  of  all  people  of  the  city  of 
Elizabeth,  that  our  redevelopment  agency 
is  not  doing  business  with  people  of  integ- 
rity. 

What  appeared  at  long  last  to  be  the 
possible  start  of  construction  at  Project  U.R. 
N.J.  14-1  now  appears  to  be  the  entry  into 
another  prolonged  delay  involving  litigation, 
new  planning,  new  developers,  new  frustra- 
tions. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  show  photo- 
graphs to  you  of  Project  U.R.  N.J.  14-1, 
which  is  a  site  of  approximately  11  acres 
in  the  heart  of  our  central  business  district, 
across  the  street  from  our  county  court 
house,  adjacent  to  our  main  free  public 
library,  across  the  street  from  a  Protestant 
church,  and  an  arm's  length  from  a  Catholic 
hospital,  which  incidentally,  during  the  past 
10  years,  has  successfully  concluded  a  $9,062,- 
000  building  program  that  is  but  one  step 
of  a  projected  medical  complex  involving  a 
hospital,  ntirse  training  school,  research  lab- 
oratories and  a  nursing  home — a  great  thing 
for  our  city.  I  might  remark  here  that  if 
good  Sister  Ellen  Patricia,  who  is  in  charge 
of  hospital  construction,  were  in  complete 
charge  of  urban  renewal  in  Elizabeth,  Pro- 
ject U.R.  N.J.  14-1  would  today  be  a  thing 
of  beauty — a  thing  of  pride — an  accomplished 
feat. 

Before  demolition  of  private  homes,  retail 
stores,  and  industrial  plants  back  in  1958  at 
the  site  in  question,  the  city  of  Elizabeth 
was  realizing  approximately  $32,000  in  tax 
revenues  each  year  from  this  area.  Without 
allowing  for  normal  increases  in  tax  ratables, 
it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  aside  from 
other  investments  in  the  project  the  city  of 
E!ii;abeth  has  lost  more  than  $200,000  in 
taxes.  Two  hundred  thousand  that  we  can- 
not aflford — $200,000  that  had  to  be  absorbed 
by  other  taxpayers. 

Vv'hile  this  revenue  loss  Is  serious,  the 
human  element  involved  was  tremendous. 
Good  citizens  were  uprooted  from  our  midst 
to  be  chased  elsewhere — heaven  only  knows 
where.  Many  were  a  minority  race  and  were 
forced  into  accommodations  less  than  they 
enjoyed  originally.  Well  established  retail 
shops,  operated  for  years  by  citizens  of  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  were  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  people 
Involved  was  Impaired  in  many  cases.  And 
what  was  the  price  paid  for  these  disturb- 
ances?   Disappointment,  despair,  and  waste. 

As  the  attached  chronology  vividly  Illus- 
trates, it  has  been  difficult  for  the  people 
of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  to  pinpoint  responsibility 
for  failure  of  urban  renewal. 

Local  authorities  entrusted  with  the  re- 
pponsibility  for  revitalizing  a  city  blame 
Federal  Government  procedures  and  person- 
nel, all  wrapped  up  in  the  package  labeled 
"Redtape."  Federal  authorities  oftentimes 
have  placed  the  blsme  on  local  people.  De- 
velopers blame  both  local  authorities  and 
Federal  authorities.  Federal  authorities 
and  local  authorities  blame  the  developer. 

It  is  my  aim,  as  mayor,  appearing  before 
you  today,  not  to  put  in  bad  public  light  any 
individual  or  groups  of  individuals  who  have 
been  derelict  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  du- 


ties and  responsibilities.  If  such  condemna- 
tion is  to  be  made,  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
nv^de  by  local  or  Federal  grand  juries. 

One  year  ago  today  as  a  private  citizen  and 
as  a  candidate  for  mayor,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  U.S.  Senators  Harrison  A.  Williams 
and  Clifford  Case,  the  Honorable  Represent- 
ative Florence  P.  Dwyer,  the  Honorable  Rep- 
resentative John  Dowdy,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  our  State  senator 
and  our  county  prosecutor,  provisions  of  the 
contract  existing  between  the  developer  and 
the  city  of  Elizabeth  which  I  termed  a 
"sweetheart  contract"  due  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  concessions  that  favored  the  developer 
over  the  city. 

Up  until  this  time,  the  only  official  to 
show  any  interest  in  my  report  was  the  Hon- 
orable Florence  P.  Dwyeb.  Mrs.  Dwyek 
mailed  to  me  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
my  charges  written  by  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam L.  Slayton.  In  a  word.  Commissioner 
Slayton  belittled  my  allegations  in  the  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Dwyer.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mrs. 
Dwyeb  can  furnish  members  of  your  com- 
mittee with  copies  of  Commissioner  Slay- 
ton's  letter,  which  only  1  year  ago,  still  por- 
trayed a  picture  of  "rosy  progress  through 
urban  renewal  In  our  city." 

With  the  latest  publicity  given  to  Mr.  Lef- 
kowitz's  injunction  against  the  developer  in- 
volved in  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  I  make  note 
of  the  fact  that  interest  is  being  shown  by 
many  public  officials  who  heretofore  showed 
none. 

In  preparing  myself  for  my  presentation 
today,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  furnish  each 
and  every  member  of  this  committee  with 
the  contract  that  exists  between  the  city 
and  the  developer  and  other  material  from 
the  official  files  of  the  FHA.  I  was  notified 
on  March  30,  1965,  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Longarzo, 
director  of  the  FHA  Division  in  Newark,  N.J., 
that  "regulations  of  this  administration  for- 
bid the  furnishing  of  this  information." 

However,  for  your  perusal  I  am  submitting 
one  copy  of  the  existing  contract  obtained 
from  the  local  redevelopment  agency  and  I 
am  submitting  also  for  your  perusal,  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  contract  written  for  me 
by  two  young  attorneys.  Their  interpreta- 
tion, I  feel,  warranted  my  characterization 
of  the  dociunent  as  being  a  "sweetheart  con- 
tract." I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  on 
this.     Commissioner  Slayton  does  not. 

I  am  confident  that  should  this  committee 
review  the  contract  between  the  developer 
and  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  contract  reveals  a  clear  pattern 
threatening  the  two  most  important  advan- 
tages of  the  redevelopment  plan;  namely,  the 
social  objectives  of  the  plan  and  the  increased 
tax  revenue  for  the  city. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  contract  alone  is  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  urban  renewal  in  the  city  of  Elizabeth, 
but  it  does  point  out,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  local  redevelopment  agency  was  so 
pressed  for  action  by  the  citizenry  that  it 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  developer  that 
puts  the  city  in  one  position  of  disadvantage 
after  another.  The  developer  has  the  city  of 
Elizabeth  over  a  barrel.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  must  do  business  now  with  Indi- 
viduals whose  honesty  and  integrity  has  been 
seriously  questioned  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  unless  law  allows 
us  to  step  in  and  cancel  out  the  relationship, 
as  did  happen  once  before  with  a  previous 
developer  (Lipkln-Kahn) .  The  city  of 
Elizabeth  with  a  population  of  about  115  000 
people  and  Ideally  located  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  frankly  needs  a  "shot  in 
the  arm"  to  start  off  its  fourth  century  as  a 
city.  Your  honorable  committee  can  furnish 
the  impetus.  Urban  renewal  should  succeed 
sometime.  I  hope  the  start  begins  here 
today. 


Urban  renewal  has  not  kept  pace  with 
private  construction  in  Elizabeth,  since 
1959  permits  have  been  issued  for  construc- 
tion of  6,000  dwelling  units,  a  total  of  |4q 
million  in  new  construction.  These  cover  the 
gamut  of  housing  from  single  family  struc- 
tures to  large  150-250  unit  high-rise  apart- 
ments. One  250-unit  public  housing  project 
for  the  aged  is  included  in  the  total  and,  I 
might  say,  it  has  proven  to  be  of  tremendous 
success,  and  a  credit  to  the  public  housing 
authority,  which  has  plans  for  two  more 
similar  projects  well  underway. 

The  bulk  of  this  construction  is  In  the 
nature  of  urban  redevelopment.  Involving  the 
purchase  and  demolition  of  existing  struc- 
tures,  and  building  of  apartments.  Rentals 
range  from  about  $95  per  month  for  efficiency 
units  in  walkup  apartments  to  luxury  type, 
three-bedroom  units  renting  for  $280  per 
month  or  more  in  high-rise  structures.  The 
major  part  of  this  has  been  conventionally 
financed.  By  contrast,  the  Washington  Ave- 
nue redevelopment  project  looks  sad.  Indeed. 

To  summarize  the  chronology  before  you, 
the  redevelopment  agency  was  founded  In 
1950;  the  survey  and  plan  contract  was  made 
in  February  1952.  In  1961,  a  developer  was 
secured  for  the  project.  Two  years  later  we 
started  with  a  second  developer,  the  first 
having  been  rejected  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  and  just  5  days  ago,  the 
second  developer  found  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  enjoying  no  confidence  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  its  governing  body 
and  its  citizens. 

There  is  something  basically  wrong  here. 
Private  enterprise  has  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  and  build  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  new  housing  in  our 
city  in  an  extremely  short  period  of  time. 
Surveys  indicate  that  the  demand  for  these 
new  units  is  still  very  high.  Many  40-  and 
50-unlt  apartments  are  fully  rented  3 
months  after  completion. 

At  the  same  time,  private  enterprise  has 
been  unable  to  get  off  the  ground  in  our  city 
on  redevelopment  sites.  It  cannot  be  be- 
cause the  market  for  housing  is  poor. 

With  all  the  Inducements  available- 
assembled  land  ready  for  construction,  a 
write-down  on  the  land,  special  mortgage 
provisions  available,  and  State  legislation  to 
provide  added  tax  limitation  inducements— 
we  would  expect  that  there  would  be  tre- 
mendous competition  for  these  projects.  In- 
stead, we  have  found  that  the  developers 
who  do  get  Involved  often  wind  up  in  trouble 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

I  have  reason  to  suspect  (and  I  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  reputation  of  develop- 
ers who  have  successfully  completed  urban 
renewal  projects)  that  perhaps  most  projects 
attract  that  tjrpe  of  developer  who  is  looking 
for  a  deal  that  assures  him  a  good  profit  with 
minimum  investment  and  risk  and  minimum 
qualifications  as  to  previous  experience  or 
fiscal  responsibility.  This,  I  believe,  should 
be  an  area  of  great  concern  to  your  hon- 
orable body. 

Highly  reputable  developers  show  some  In- 
terest when  projects  are  first  announced,  but 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
dwindle  in  number  as  contract-signing  draws 
near.  I  suspect  that  specifications  to  qualify 
are  extremely  stringent  in  the  beginning, 
thus  causing  reputable  developers  to  drop 
out,  two  by  two.  until  but  one  or  two  remain, 
and  these  might  best  be  described  as  real 
"operators."  By  this  time,  local  authorities 
are  so  anxious  to  sign  up  a  developer  that 
a  contract  liberally  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
developer  is  agreed  upon.  Whereas,  if  the 
specifications  had  been  amended  at  an  earlier 
stage,  more  reputable  people  would  stay 
around  to  negotiate  for  the  project. 

Two  years  after  our  most  recent  contract- 
signing  in  Elizabeth,  2  years  of  waiting, 
prodding,  threatening,  and  arguing  and  after 
receipt  of  an  FHA  commitment  in  the  amount 
of  more  than  HV2  million  for  the  developer, 
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„p  find  another  cloudy  situation.  We  find 
^.rselves  doing  business  with  a  corporation 
f  individuals  whom  the  State  of  New  York 
has  found  wanting— wanting  of  honesty  and 
inteerity  Will  these  people  change  charac- 
«r  by  crossing  State  lines?     I  believe  not. 

Another  point.  A  private  developer  plan- 
ning an  ap.irtment  can,  I  am  informed  by 
local  bankers,  usually  complete  all  his  ar- 
raneements  and  start  construction  in  about 
6  months  when  he  finances  through  the  FHA. 

Why  is  this  not  true  of  urban  renewal 
Drolects'  It  is  because  of  the  number  of 
aeencies  involved  to  get  an  urban  renewal 
nroiect  off  the  drawing  boards  and  com- 
Dletely  constructed  that  causes  the  frustra- 
tions' Is  it  the  need  lor  involvement  by 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  financing,  plan- 
ning etc.  that  cause  the  delays? 

These  things  alone,  I  feel,  discourage  many 
developers  who  have  the  capacity  and  know- 
how  from  bidding  on  projects.  U  they  have 
the  resources  and  ability  they  can  find 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  construction 
where  the  risks  for  delays  of  redevelopment 
do  not  exist.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  I  feel 
Federal  authorities  should  interest  them- 
selves, as  well  as  my  request  as  mayor  that 
you  inquire  into  the  unique,  peculiar  situa- 
tion hi  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

It  is  my  job  today  to  officially  inform  you 
that  the  integrity  of  urban  renewal,  as  we 
in  Elizabeth  know  it,  is  questioned.  Aside 
from  causing  tremendous  hardship,  loss  of 
money,  aggravation,  disenchantment,  what 
has  the  liberal  philosophy  of  urban  renewal 
meant  to  us?     Absolutely  zero. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  want  to  have 
faith  in  a  program  the  Congress  devised  for 
community  betterment.  We  want  to  pro- 
gress as  a  city  with  a  great  past,  but  an  even 
greater  future.  We  want  to  be  part  of  the 
Great  Society. 

We  can  take  our  rightful  place  in  making 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  a  better  State  in 
which  to  live,  and  our  great  country  a  greater 
place  to  live,  but  a  vital  Instrument  to  attain 
all  this  has  broken  down. 

Urban  renewal  in  Elizabeth  has  been  a 
scandal  of  waste,  misdirection,  political  op- 
portunism, and  illusion.  I  call  upon  you 
to  consider  using  your  investigative  powers 
to  expose  the  record  of  redevelopment  in  our 
city  to  the  light  of  day,  so  that  the  people 
can  see  what  has  happened  to  Its  public  trust 
and  public  funds. 

Lrespectlvely  call  upon  you  to  employ  these 
powers  to  the  end  that  you  submit  your 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
scandal  of  urban  renewal  in  Elizabeth  Is 
traceable  to  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  non- 
feasance, or  perhaps  just  a  rare  case  of  urban 
renewal  failure.  I  tell  you  today  of  our 
symptoms.  We  Invite  you  to  diagnose  our 
ills.    We  trust  you  will  find  the  remedy. 

To  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  will  answer 
any  and  all  questions  you  might  have. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  testifving  before  you. 

Thomas  G.  Dxjnn. 

Exhibit  B 
Chronology,  1953-65:  A  History  op  Urban- 
Renewal  Frustration,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
May  29,  1953,  "Slum  Boards  OK's  Washing- 
ton Avenue" :  A  Washington  Avenue  area  was 
adopted  b^  the  Elizabeth  Redevelopment 
Agency  last  night  as  the  project  site  for  its 
first  program  of  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal. 

August  27,  1953,  "Huge  Task  Ahead  To 
Transform  Blight  Spot  to  Bright  Spot — Rede- 
velopment Agency  Faces  Problem  of  Relocat- 
ing 145  Families  in  Washington  Avenue": 
Many  wrinkles  will  have  to  be  Ironed  out  be- 
fore the  Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency 
can  transform  Its  Washington  Avenue  proj- 
ect site  into  a  bright  spot  on  the  city's  land- 
scape, and  one  of  these  is  the  problem  of  re- 
locating 145  families. 


January  15,  1954,  "Slum  Body  Spurs  Project 
Plans":  Action  to  prepare  final  plans  for  the 
proposed  Washington  Avenue  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment  project  was  initiated  last 
night  oy  the  Elizabeth  Redevelopment 
Agency. 

April  8,  1955,  "328-Unit  Apartments  Slated 
for  Blight  Area":  Three  10-story  apartment 
buildings  for  328  families  are  planned  by  the 
Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency  to  replace 
a  blighted  collection  of  145  dwelling  units  in 
the  Washington  Avenue  project  area. 

December  30,  1955,  "Redtape  Continues 
To  Slow  City  Redevelopment  Project" :  Many 
formalities  must  be  attended  to  before  the 
Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency  can  start 
its  first  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevel- 
opment project.  Most  of  them  apply  to  Fed- 
eral requirements.  All  of  them  add  up  to  a 
continuation  of  the  red  tape  that  has  slowed 
the  agency  in  the  2  years  since  it  designated 
a  Washington  Avenue  site  for  its  initial 
effort. 

February  13.  1956.  "Redtape  Brakes  Re- 
development Progress":  Federal  redtape 
continues  to  tie  up  the  Elizabeth  Redevelop- 
ment Agency. 

March  1,  1956,  "Slum  Project  Redtape 
Loosened,  Case  Says":  U.S.  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case  today  expressed  hope  that  Washing- 
ton finally  is  unraveling  the  redtape  that 
has  tied  up  Elizabeth's  proposed  slum  clear- 
ance and  redevelopment  project. 

May  5,  1956,  "Federal  Action  Believed  Near 
Redevelopment  Plan" :  Elizabeth's  redevelop- 
ment plan,  which  has  been  at  a  Philadelphia 
regional  office  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  for  about  5  months,  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  Washington  for  final  Federal 
approval  In  2  weeks. 

September  15.  1956,  "Sltun  Agency  Given 
Federal  Clearance — Redevelopment  Board 
Can  Take  Final  Steps  Toward  Washington 
Avenue  Project":  Long-awaited  clearance 
from  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  to- 
day enabled  the  Elizabeth  Redevelopment 
Agency  to  proceed  with  final  steps  for  its 
proposed  Washington  Avenue  slum  elimina- 
tion project. 

December  6,  1956,  "Blight  Cleanup  Project 
Gets  Council  OK":  City  council  last  night 
approved  the  Washington  Avenue  redevelop- 
ment project  plan  and  authorized  the  Eliza- 
beth Redevelopment  Agency  to  apply  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

May  23,  1957,  "Washington  Avenue  Project 
Gets  $1,906,000  Prom  United  States— Pinal 
OK  Received  by  City":  The  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  today  granted  long  awaited 
final  approval  of  the  Washington  Avenue  re- 
development project,  making  available  to  the 
city  an  aggregate  of  $1,906,002. 

January  30.  1958,  "Redevelopment  Agency 
Buys  Pearl  Street  Tract,  Its  First" :  The  Eliza- 
beth Redevelopment  Agency  yesterday  closed 
title  to  the  first  parcel  of  property  for  Its 
multimillion-dollar  Washington  Avenue 
blight  elimination  project. 

May  22,  1958,  "Test  of  New  Jersey  Slum 
Law  May  Stall  City  Project":  An  undecided 
court  suit  challenging  the  State  Redevelop- 
ment Act  has  held  up  delivery  of  the  city's 
-share  of  money  to  finance  the  Washington 
Avenue  slvun  clearance  project  and  threatens 
to  delay  the  reconstruction  effort. 

August  22,  1958,  "Washington  Avenue 
Demolition  Slated  To  Start  in  October":  The 
Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency  last  night 
authorized  preparation  to  demolish  the  first 
buildings  on  its  Washington  Avenue  slum 
clearance  site  In  October. 

January  14,  1959,  "21  Houses  Razed  on 
Project  Site":  21  of  62  buildings  on  the  site 
of  the  Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency's 
Washington  Avenue  slum  clearance  project 
have  been  demolished. 

April  11,  1959,  "Webb  &  Knapp  Wants 
Washington  Avenue  Site":  Webb  &  Knapp, 
New  York  City  real  estate  firm,  has  offered  to 
pxu-chase    the    entire    Washington    Avenue 


slum-clearance  area  for  redevelopment,  it  was 
disclosed  today. 

July  22,  1959,  "10  Washington  Avenue 
Units  Still  To  Be  Razed — Condemnation 
Snarls.  Relocation  Problems  Slow  Project": 
About  10  structures  remain  to  be  leveled  on 
the  site  of  the  Washington  Avenue  redevelop- 
ment project.  •  •  •  Daniel  J.  Tracey,  Jr.. 
executive  director  of  the  Redevelopment 
Agency,  said  today  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
when  actual  work  will  start  at  the  141,2  acre 
site,  bounded  by  Rahway  Avenue,  South 
Broad  Street.  Pearl  Street  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

December  11,  1959,  "Redevelopers  Plan  To 
Ask  Sealed  Bids":  The  Elizabeth  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  last  night  decided  to  call  for 
sealed  bids  by  developers  seeking  to  purchase 
the  Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal  site. 

November  11.  1960,  "$725,000  Minimum 
Price  Set  for  Redevelopment  Site — Action 
Clears  Way  for  Sale  of  Washington  Avenue 
Project  Property  to  Private  Investors":  The 
Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency  last  night 
hung  a  minimum  price  tag  of  $725,000  on  its 
10  acre  Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal 
site.  Its  action  cleared  one  of  the  last 
hurdles  on  the  road  to  public  sale  of  the  land 
to  a  private  developer. 

February  3,  1961,  "Urban  Renewal  Speedup 
Pressed  by  Bercik":  Mayor  Steven  J.  Bercik 
today  called  a  meeting  of  city  council  and 
the  Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency  for 
Monday  night  to  explore  means  of  expediting 
Elizabeth's  redevelopment  program.  The 
move  constituted  a  prompt  reaction  to  yes- 
terday's request  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy that  mimlcipallties  seek  ways  of  hasten- 
ing their  urban  renewal  projects. 

May  10,  1961,  "$6  Million  Building  Bid 
OK'd":  The  Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency 
last  night  voted  to  qualify  only  one  of  two 
bidders  for  Its  Washington  Avenue  urban  re- 
newal project,  assuring  the  construction  of 
twin  16-story  apartment  houses  costing  $6,- 
464,770.  The  agency  ratified  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  Lipkin-Kahn  Co.  of  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.,  disdaining  one  filed  by  the 
First  National  Redevelopment  Corp.  of  Wood- 
Ridge. 

May  23,  1961.  "Agency  Given  Renewal  Bid": 
A  $675,000  bid  to  purchase  the  Washington 
Avenue  urban  renewal  site  for  redevelopment 
was  received  yesterday  by  the  Elizabeth  Re- 
development Agency  from  the  Lipkin-Kahn 
Co.  of  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

December  1,  1961.  "Trek  to  Capital  Due 
Monday  to  Speed  Redevelopment":  Eliza- 
beth's official  trek  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
try  to  pry  loose  the  stalled  Washington  Ave- 
nue redevelopment  project  will  take  place 
Monday. 

December  6,  1961.  "Action  Vowed  on  Eliza- 
beth Redevelopment":  Urban  Renewal  Com- 
missioner William  L.  Slayton  promised  yes- 
terday that  a  logjam  on  the  Washington  Ave- 
nue redevelopment  project  in  Elizabeth  will 
be  broken  in  from  4  to  6  weeks. 

December  13,  1961,  "Year's  Delay  Hinted  on 
Redevelopment" :  The  entire  process  of  selling 
the  Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal  site 
to  a  developer  may  have  to  be  repeated  with 
as  much  as  a  year's  delay,  the  Elizabeth  Re- 
development Agency  was  warned  last  night. 

January  11,  1962,  "Redevelopers  for  Eliza- 
beth Under  Attack  In  Trenton":  The  New 
York  City  firm  which  has  been  selected  for 
multimillion-dollar  redevelopment  projects 
in  Elizabeth  and  Trenton  faced  a  threat  today 
of  losing  its  agreement  with  Trenton. 

January  29,  1962,  "Lipkln-Kahn  Denies 
Charges  at  Stormy  Trenton  Session":  Officials 
of  the  Lipkln-Kahn  Co.,  which  has  a  con- 
tract with  Elizabeth  for  the  Washington  Ave- 
nue redevelopment  project,  stalked  out  of  a 
city  commission  hearing  in  Trenton  Saturday 
after  branding  as  "lies"  allegations  that  they 
have  a  record  of  poor  performances  In  hous- 
ing developments. 
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February  5,  1962,  "Berclk  Trip  Aims  at  Re- 
newal OK":  Mayor  Steven  J.  Berclk  said  to- 
day that  he  will  go  to  Washington  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  In  an  attempt  to  cut  red- 
tape  which  is  delaying  the  start  of  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  redevelopment  project. 

February  7.  1962,  •'City  Moves  to  Reject 
Llpkln-Kohn's  Offer  on  Renewal  Project": 
Elizabeth's  Redevelopment  Agency  last  night 
approved  a  resolution  proposing  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  successful  bid  by  the  Lipkin-Kahn 
Co.  for  the  purchase  of  the  Washington  Ave- 
nue site.  The  resolution  also  called  for  re- 
advertising  for  bids  for  the  lO-acre  tract  to 
"avoid  further  delay"  on  the  project. 

February  8.  1902,  "Speedy  Decision  Seen 
Prom  URA":  Carmine  S.  Bellino,  a  special 
assistant  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  yes- 
terday told  Mayor  Steven  J.  Berclk  that  a 
decision  will  be  made  "shortly"  on  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  redevelopment  project  con- 
tract. 

February  10.  1962.  "Mrs.  Glllen  Raps  Proj- 
ect Delay":  Councilwoman  Mary  D.  Glllen 
said  today  that  she  will  not  vote  for  further 
city  redevelopment  programs  until  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  project  site  "is  converted 
from  a  d\ist  bowl  to  a  tax  ratable." 

March  7,  1962.  "Berclk  To  Appeal  to  Weaver 
on  Redevelopment  Delay":  Mayor  Steven  J. 
Berclk  was  to  fly  to  Washington  today  for 
a  conference  with  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
head  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  in  an  effort  to  break  the  Elizabeth 
redevelopment  bottleneck. 

March  8,  1962.  "Project  Tleup  To  End  Soon, 
Bercik  Told":  Mayor  Steven  J.  Berclk  said 
today  that  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has 
promised  to  break  the  deadlock  over  the 
stalled  Washington  Avenue  redevelopment 
project  In  a  week. 

March  13.  1962,  "United  States  Refuses  To 
OK  Lipkin-Kahn's  Pact  on  Renewal  Project": 
The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  has  In- 
formed Elizabeth's  Redevelopment  Agency 
that  it  "cannot  at  this  time"  approve  a  con- 
tract with  the  Lipkin-Kahn  Co.  of  New  York 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Washington  Avenue 
redevolpment  project  site. 

March  28.  1962,  "New  Bids  Due  on  Project": 
The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  today 
gave  Elizabeth  a  green  light  to  readvertise  for 
bids  for  the  sale  of  the  Washington  Avenue 
redevelopment  site. 

April  11,  1962.  "Drop  Lipkin-Kahn  Con- 
tract, Renewal  Agency  Advised":  Elizabeth's 
Redevelopment  Agency  was  advised  by  its 
attorney  last  night  It  can  disregard  a  con- 
tract agreement  with  a  New  York  City  firm 
for  sale  of  the  Washington  Avenue  redevelop- 
ment site. 

May  9,  1962,  "Lipkin-Kahn  Sees  Clearance 
by  United  States":  An  official  of  the  Lipkin- 
Kahn  Co.  of  New  York  City  told  Elizabeth's 
Redevelopment  Agency  last  night  that  he  ex- 
pects the  Federal  Government  to  reverse  a 
decision  which  ruled  out  the  firm  as  rede- 
veloper  of  the  Washington  Avenue  project. 

July  26,  1962,  "Three  Months'  Paperwork 
Before  New  Developer  Named";  Daniel  J. 
Tracey.  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency  said  today 
it  would  take  at  least  3  months  to  submit 
a  name  of  a  new  developer  for  Federal  ap- 
proval because  of  various  paperwork  in- 
volved. Two  reuse  appraisals  required  by 
the  URA  are  currently  being  made  "because 
we  have  to  know  the  sales  price,"  Tracey  said. 
The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
w-is  the  lowest  of  six  bidders  this  week  to 
furnish  the  agency  with  $850,000  for  6 
months  at  an  Interest  rate  of  1.73  percent — 
the  eighth  consecutive  semiannual  contract. 

July  28,  1962,  "Slayton  to  Tracey:  'Ex- 
pedite the  Program,":  U.S.  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case  met  in  Washington  yesterday  with 
Commissioner  William  L.  Slayton  to  protest 
the  long  delay  on  the  Washington  Avenue 
project.     Slayton  told  the  Senator  he  wrote 


a  letter  last  March  26  to  Executive  Director 
Daniel  Tracey,  Jr.  telling  him  to  take  steps 
to  expedite  the  program. 

November  14,  1962,  "38  Redevelopers  In- 
terested": Thirty-eight  companies  from  six 
States  and  the  District  of  Colurhbla  are  in- 
terested in  undertaking  the  long-delayed 
Washington  Avenue  project  and  December  5 
will  be  the  cutoff  date,  according  to  Hyman 
E.  Cohen,  redevelopment  agency   chairman. 

December  12,  1962.  "41  to  23  to  6  or  8': 
The  Elizabeth  Redevelopment  Agency  last 
night  announced  18  firms  which  displayed 
interest  in  developing  the  Washington  Ave- 
nue project  site  have  been  dropped  from 
consideration.  This  leaves  23  firms  still  on 
the  list  of  possible  developers.  Daniel  J. 
Tracey,  Jr..  executive  director  of  the  city 
agency,  said  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  nar- 
row the  number  of  prospective  developers  to 
six  or  eight  by  mid-January. 

January  9,  1963.  "More  Money  Needed  for 
Overhead" :  Firms  still  Interested  in  develop- 
ing the  Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal 
site  have  imtil  January  23  to  submit  finan- 
cial statements,  the  Elizabeth  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  announced  last  night.  Duniel 
J.  Tracey,  Jr.,  executive  director,  said  the 
agency  hopes  to  choose  a  firm  by  mid-Feb- 
ruary provided  no  snares  develop.  By  reso- 
lution the  agency  requested  the  Federal 
Government  to  amend  the  project  loan  and 
grant  contract  to  increase  the  temporary 
loan  to  $1,465,887  and  the  capital  grant  to 
$723,716.  hikes  of  $28,583.  Tracey  said  the 
Increases  are  needed  to  meet  administrative 
overhead,  legal  services  for  bonding  counsel, 
and  interest  on  bonds. 

January  25.  1963.  "Appraisals  at  Least 
$200,000  Apart":  The  Washington  Avenue 
urban  renewal  program  faces  another  snarl 
because  of  three  differing  appraisals  on  lot 
1  of  the  project  site.  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  reportedly  appraised  the 
property  at  a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400,000.  Two  separate  appraisals  by  the  city 
agency  reportedly  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600,000  to  $700,000.  The  city  cannot  sell 
the  land  below  its  minimum  appraisal  fig- 
ure. The  FHA  appraisal  will  control  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  the  Federal 
agency  will  insure. 

February  14.  1963.  "•  •  •  And  Then  There 
Were  Three":  Elizabeth's  Redevelopment 
Agency  announced  last  night  that  its  list  of 
prospective  developers  for  the  Washington 
Avenue  urban  renewal  site  has  been  whit- 
tled to  three. 

February  19,  1963.  "Developer  Chosen: 
$789,000  Price  of  Land":  The  Elizabeth  Re- 
development Agency  last  night  unanimously 
selected  Mutual  Housing  Sponsors,  Inc..  of 
Forest  Hills.  Long  Island,  to  undertake  the 
Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal  project. 
The  selection  was  made  over  two  other  pros- 
pective developers  at  a  special  dinner  meet- 
ing at  tlie  Elizabeth  Carteret  Hotel.  Mutual 
Housing  plans  to  erect  a  complex  of  apart- 
ment houses  to  provide  a  total  of  308  dwell- 
ing units  ranging  from  3'/^  to  7  rooms. 
Rents  In  one  of  the  16-story  buildings 
and  the  5-  and  2-story  structures  would 
range  from  $89  to  $159  a  month.  The  other 
16-story  building  would  rontain  apartments 
renting  from  $129  to  $251  a  month.  Also 
proposed  for  the  project  are  a  triangular- 
shaped  office  building  with  parking  on  the 
ground  level  and  one  level  below  the  ground. 
A  one-story  shopping  center  with  some  29,- 
500  square  feet  of  space  will  be  built  on 
South  Broad  Street. 

February  20.  1963.  "Costs  Estimated": 
Mutual  Housing  Sponsors,  Inc.,  estimates  the 
total  construction  costs  of  the  Washington 
Avenue  project  will  be  $7,262,000.  Gross 
costs,  which  also  include  site  Improvements 
and  financing,  boost  the  overall  total  to  $9,- 
210,000.  Principals  of  the  Forest  Hills  firm 
which  will  handle  the  Washington  Avenue 
project  include  Muhs  Servicing,  Inc.,  of  For- 
est Hills,  Benjamin  L.  Aaronson.  of  Brooklsm. 


May  1,  1963.  "Claims  Better  Plans":  Offl. 
cials  of  Construction  Enterprises  Inc.,  of  57 
Union  Place.  Summit,  which  was  one  of 
three  firms  finally  considered  for  the  Wash- 
ington  Avenue  project,  have  written  to  city 
council  president.  Mary  D.  Glllen.  clalmlne 
that  the  project  plans  by  Mutual  HouslnR 
Sponsors,  Inc.,  would  not  meet  with  Pha 
approval  as  readily  as  theirs.  Construction 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  asked  to  meet  with  city 
officials  to  discuss  the  project.  Hyman 
Cohen,  chairman  of  the  redevelopment 
agency  said  he  did  not  think  anything  worth- 
while would  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
meeting. 

June  14,  1963,  "Personnel  Tiirnover  in  Fed- 
eral Agencies":  Representatives  of  Mutual 
Housing  Sponsors,  Inc.,  and  Construction 
Enterprises,  Inc..  met  with  city  council  last 
night  to  discuss  problems  that  delay  urban 
renewal.  One  of  the  basic  problems  is  the 
constant  turnover  of  personnel  In  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  according  to  both  developers. 
The  developers  are  In  a  position  of  having 
to  reeducate  and  resell  programs  to  new- 
comers, council  was  told. 

July  11,  1963,  "Contract  to  Philadelphia": 
The  redevelopment  agency  announced  a  con- 
tract for  redevelopment  of  the  Washington 
Avenue  site  will  be  presented  this  week  to 
officials  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  John  T. 
Glennon,  agency  counsel,  stated  that  he 
sent  a  copy  of  the  42-page  contract  to  Fed- 
eral officials  In  Philadelphia  for  interpreta- 
tion of  a  section  about  reimbursement  of 
funds  on  certain  project  work. 

September  19,  1963,  "Minor  Delays": 
Thomas  Gallagher,  a  field  representative  of 
the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  told  city  council  that  the  Philadel- 
phia office  of  the  agency  was  studying  the 
redeveloper's  contract  and  that  minor  con- 
tract items  have  to  be  ironed  out  and  the 
matter  should  be  resolved  soon. 

November  7,  1963,  "Contract  Approved": 
The  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  notified  Elizabeth's  Redevel- 
opment Agency  today  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  approved  the  development  con- 
tract for  the  Washington  Avenue  project. 

November  27,  1963,  "Contract  Signed":  The 
development  contract  for  the  Washington 
Avenue  project  was  signed  last  night.  The 
redeveloper  said  ground  could  be  broken  In 
6  months. 

February  12,  1964,  "Developer  Changes 
Plans":  A  reduction  In  the  height  of  one  18- 
story  apartment  house  and  the  addition  of 
another  5-story  unit  were  listed  In  revised 
Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal  plans  re- 
ceived by  the  Elizabeth  Redevelopment 
Agency  from  the  redeveloper.  It  was  stated 
that  the  changes  were  made  to  comply  with 
various  controls  regarding  density  and  space. 

March  16,  1964,  "Marketability  Ques- 
tioned": Tlie  redeveloper,  through  Bernard 
G.  Walpin,  stated  it  Is  expected  that  ground 
will  be  broken  at  the  12-acre  Washington 
Avenue  renewal  site  in  August.  The  newest 
delay  has  been  projected  by  Washington's 
concern  about  marketability  of  apartments 
to  be  constructed  on  the  project  site. 

March  19,  1964,  "Flying  Trip  to  Slash 
Tape":  Mayor  Steven  J.  Bercik  flew  to  Wash- 
ington today  In  an  effort  to  "slash  redtape" 
hindering  the  Washington  Avenue  redevel- 
opment project.  The  Mayor  contended  that 
complicated  Federal  regulations  have  re- 
sulted in  time-consuming  administrative 
blocks  In  redevelopment  projects  all  over  the 
Nation. 

March  20,  1964,  "Clears  Major  Hurdle": 
Mayor  Steven  J.  Berclk  declared  today  that 
the  major  hurdle  In  Federal  financing  of  the 
Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal  program 
was  cleared  yesterday  following  his  confer- 
ence with  officials  In  Washington.  He  said 
$4,277,000  allocation  has  been  approved  for 
four    apartment   houses    and    this   sets  the 
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funds  aside  for  a  green  light  for  an  FHA 
mortgage  commitment. 

April  20,  1964.  "Designer  Named" :  The  re- 
developer announced  today  M.  Milton  Glass 
of  New  York,  an  architect  and  city  planner, 
18  the  designer  for  Elizabeth's  Washington 
Avenue  redevelopment  project. 

May  23,  1964,  "Business  at  the  Trailer": 
Walter  S.  Clapp,  project  expediter,  for  the 
redeveloper  said  more  than  100  persons  have 
inquired  about  rental  units  at  the  trailer  set 
up  on  the  project  site.  Nine  have  said  they 
will  take  apartments  and  two  have  placed 
deposits. 

June  2,  1964,  "$170,000  Annually  In  Taxes"; 
Bernard  G.  Walpin,  an  officer  of  the  redevel- 
oper, told  Mayor  Berclk,  city  council  and  the 
redevelopment  agency  last  night  that  there 
will  be  an  annual  tax  return  of  $170,000 
from  the  project. 

June  10,  1964,  "Executive  Director  Re- 
signs": Daniel  J.  Tracey,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  Elizabeth's  Redevelopment  Agency, 
submitted  his  resignation  last  night  from 
the  $12,000-a-year  post,  citing  "personal  rea- 
sons." 

June  27,  1964,  "Required  for  Traffic  Pat- 
tern": Elizabeth  police  officials  told  Mayor 
Steven  J.  Bercik  yesterday  that  Burnet  Street, 
sought  by  the  Washington  Avenue  redevel- 
oper, is  needed  for  the  city's  traffic  pattern. 
September  23,  1964,  "Request  Approved"; 
Elizabeth's  City  CouncU  last  night  approved 
the  Washington  Avenue  redeveloper's  request 
to  use  the  Fox-Lance-Crane  law.  Council 
action  may  pave  the  way  for  a  start  on  con- 
struction by  the  end  of  the  year  according 
to  Bernard  G.  Walpin. 

November  20,  1964,  "A  Month  or  Two": 
John  Gralchen,  executive  director  of  Eliza- 
beth's Redevelopment  Agency,  predicted  to- 
day that  an  FHA  mortgage  commitment  will 
be  issued  to  the  redeveloper  on  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  project  "within  a  month  or 
two." 

January  7,  1965,  "Mayor  Warns  of  Aboli- 
tion": Efforts  to  abolish  Elizabeth's  Rede- 
velopment Agency  will  be  Initiated  by  Mayor 
Thomas  G.  Dunn  If  construction  does  not 
begin  at  the  Washington  Avenue  renewal  site 
by  February  1. 

January  27,  1965,  "Contract  May  Be 
Voided":  Elizabeth  Council  warned  the 
Washington  Avenue  redeveloper  last  night 
that  It  win  consider  efforts  to  void  the  re- 
development contract  if  construction  does 
not  start  by  February  15. 

February  10,  1965,  "Another  Delay":  Eliza- 
beth's Redevelopment  Agency  last  night  gave 
the  Washington  Avenue  developer  a  month- 
long  extension,  until  March  15,  as  the  dead- 
line for  acquiring  title  to  lot  1  in' the  project. 
March  5.  1965.  "But  Another  Delay": 
Mayor  Thomas  G.  Dunn  last  night  advised 
city  council  that  an  FHA  official  has  told  a 
title  insurance  company  that  processing  of 
a  mortgage  commitment  for  the  project  de- 
veloper cannot  continue  until  a  current 
financial  statement  Is  submitted. 

March  10.  1965,  "Charges  Dragging  Feet": 
John  Gralchen,  executive  director  of  Eliza- 
beth's Redevelopment  Agency,  today  charged 
the  FHA  with  dragging  Its  feet  on  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  project.  He  said  FHA  called 
him  last  week  and  asked  for  Information 
he  supplied  in  letter  form  In  January. 

March  20.  1965:  "Grand  Jury  Probe  De- 
manded": Mayor  Thomas  G.  Dunn  called  last 
night  for  a  Federal  grand  jury  probe  of  the 
Washington  Avenue  urban  renewal  program. 
His  action  was  endorsed  informally  by  city 
council  at  an  executive  session. 

March  12,  1965,  "FHA  Commitment  Is- 
sued": A  $4,595,000  FHA  mortgage  commit- 
ment for  Elizabeth's  Washington  Avenue 
redevelopment  project  was  issued  today  to 
Mutual  Development  Urban  Renewal  Corpo- 
ration. 

March  31.  1965,  "New  York  Injunction 
Against  Developer":  New  York  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  charged  today  that 


the  Washington  Avenue  redeveloper  was  In- 
volved in  an  alleged  $2,140,000  fraud  In  the 
financing  of  a  Brooklyn  cooperative  apart- 
ment project.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  said  yesterday 
he  obtained  an  Injunction  against  Muhs 
Servicing  Inc.,  of  Queens,  Bernard  G.  Wal- 
pin, vice  president,  and  Benjamin  Aaronson, 
secretary-treasurer,  barring  them  from  en- 
gaging in  the  securities  business  In  that 
State.  Mr.  Walpin  also  is  president  of  the 
Washington  Avenue  redeveloper.  The  cor- 
poration and  the  two  individuals  consented 
to  the  restraining  order  issued  by  New  York 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  C.  Hecht,  Jr. 
Mr.  Lefkowitz  charged  that  the  promoters 
delivered  to  the  FHA  a  fraudulent  list  of 
persons  who  reputedly  Indicated  an  inten- 
tion to  purchase  cooperative  apartments  in 
the  Brooklyn  project.  He  also  charged  that 
illegal  use  was  made  of  funds  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  held  in  trust,  false  statements 
were  made  in  the  sale  of  apartments  and 
deposits  of  investors  In  the  cooperative  ven- 
ture were  placed  In  Jeopardy. 
April  5,  1965,  and  where  do  we  go  from 

here? 

Thomas  G.  Dunn, 
Mayor.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Note. — Most  of   the  above  captions  were 
taken   from   headlines   of   Elizabeth's   local 
newspaper,  the  Dally  Journal. 


HOUSE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  Honorable  William  McCul- 
LocH  of  Ohio  and  I  introduced  a  House 
voting  rights  bill.  I  want  to  commend 
Bill  McCulloch,  the  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Republican  Voting  Rights  Task  Force  for 
the  magnificent  job  they  have  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is  offered 
to  dramatize  the  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  original  administration  voting 
rights  bill.  The  Republican  bill  will  cor- 
rect voting  discrimination  wherever  it 
occurs  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land.  It  respects 
the  traditional  and  constitutional  rights 
of  the  States  to  set  reasonable  and  non- 
discriminatory standards  for  voting. 
Our  bill  is  cqmprehensive,  expeditious 
and  fair.  We  urge  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  adopt  om-  approach  to 
solving  this  crucial  problem.  We  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  to  see  to  it 
that  effective  and  fair  legislation  is  en- 
acted promptly  so  that  every  qualified 
citizen  will  be  able  to  vote  in  this  coun- 
try by  1966. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
joint  statement  made  by  Congressman 
McCulloch  and  me  this  morning  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
text  of  the  Ford-McCulloch  voting  rights 
bill. 

Joint  St.^tement  by  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
AND  Hon.  William  M.  McCulloch 
Later  today  we  shall  Introduce  a  voting 
rights  bill  which  Is  the  product  of  the  effort 
of  many  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


This  bin  offers  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive remedy  for  the  evU  of  disfranchisement 
of  citizens  because  of  race. 

The  voting  rights  bill  which  Is  written 
into  law  this  year  should : 

1.  effectively  and  speedily  end  the  uncon- 
stitutional denial  of  the  right  to  vote  any- 
where m  the  United  States; 

2.  terminate  unreasonable  standards  for 
registration  and  voting  without  Interfering 
with  the  reasonable  requirements  established 
by  the  States; 

3.  terminate  any  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  requirements  for  registration  and 
voting:  and 

4.  avoid  penalizing  "areas  which  are  not 
guilty  of  discrimination. 

Our  bill  accomplishes  these  objectives. 
The  administration  bill  does  not. 

We  are  taking  this  step  because  of  the 
serious  deficiencies  of  the  administration  bill 
on  this  subject.  The  defects  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  were  obvious  from  the  begin- 
ning and  they  were  pointed  out  by  Republi- 
cans as  soon  as  the  President  made  It  avail- 
able to  the  Congress.  Testimony  by  virtually 
every  witness  who  has  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate has  brought  to  light  a  long  list  of  short- 
comings In  the  administration  proposal. 

This  Republican  blU  applies  wherever  dis- 
crimination exists.  The  administration's  bill 
applies  only  to  a  limited  number  of  States 
which  employ  literacy  and  other  tests.  The 
absolute  exclusion  of  Texas  from  the  cover- 
age of  this  bin  has  been  widely  noted. 

The  Republican  bill  does  not  penalize  the 
Innocent — the  States  and  localities  where 
discrimination  does  not  exist.  The  adminis- 
tration's bill  imposes  undue  burdens  on  areas 
such  as  Alaska  and  parts  of  Maine  where  dis- 
crimination is  known  not  to  exist. 

The  Republican  bill  Is  not  limited  by  the 
straitjacket  of  an  arbitrary  percentage  for- 
mula. The  administration  bill  reaches  only 
those  States  and  their  subdivisions  having 
literacy  tests  where  less  than  50  percent  of 
Its  people  registered  or  voted  in  the  1964 
general  election.  States  or  local  commiinltles 
coming  within  this  arbitrary  formula  may  or 
may  not  be  practicing  discrimination.  Low 
registration  or  voting  may  be  equally  cred- 
ited to  voter  apathy — especially  in  areas 
where  one  political  party  predominates — or  to 
misleading  census  figures  which  Include  per- 
sons who  are  nonresidents  (such  as  military 
personnel  and  college  students). 

The  Republican  bill  Is  comprehensive  in 
scope  and  speedy  in  action.  A  Federal  ex- 
aminer is  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission when  the  Attorney  General  receives 
25  or  more  complaints  from  residents  of  a 
coimty  alleging  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  The  examiner 
Immediately  determines  whether  these  per- 
sons are  qualified  to  vote.  Challenges  by  the 
State  may  be  made  to  a  Federal  hearing  ofB- 
cer,  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, within  10  days,  and  the  hearing  officer 
must  render  his  decision  7  days  thereafter. 

Determination  by  the  hearing  officer  that 
25  or  more  persons  are  denied  suffrage  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  establishes  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  discrimination.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
appoint  such  additional  Federal  examiners 
and  hearing  officers  as  necessary  to  register 
all  other  persons  within  the  county  who  may 
be  subject  to  discrimination. 

Our  bill  provides  for  an  appeal  of  the  hear- 
ing officer's  decision  to  the  local  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  if  made  within  15  days.  All 
persons  found  qualified  to  vote  by  the  ex- 
aminers shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Those  who 
are  challenged  shall  vote  provisionally  untU 
the  appeal  Is  decided  by  the  hearing  officer 
and  the  court.  Provisional  voting  will  en- 
courage a  prompt  determination  of  the  ap- 
peal. The  administration's  bill  provides  ex- 
actly the  same  appeal  procedure,  except  that 
there  Is  no  authority  for  provisional  voting. 
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Our  bill  provides  that  examiners  shall  dis- 
regard literacy  test  requirements  for  per- 
sons who  possess  a  6th  grade  education. 
But.  Federal  examiners  under  this  bill  will 
apply  to  all  other  persons  a  State's  literacy 
test,  provided  it  is  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory. The  administration's  bill  requires  the 
complete  elimination  of  literacy  tests  in  a 
few  States  or  their  subdivisions,  caught  in 
Its  net,  no  matter  how  reasonable  the  tests 
or  how  fairly  applied.  At  the  same  time,  the 
administration's  bill  permits  other  States 
to  enact  literacy  tests  In  the  futxire. 

Our  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of  physical 
and  economic  coercion  and  Intimidation.  It 
permits  registrants  In  a  county  In  which  a 
pattern  of  discrimination  has  been  estab- 
lished to  bypass  local  registrars.  If  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  subjected 
to  coercion  and  intimidation.  In  addition, 
our  bill  provides  for  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
altes  against  those  officials  who  engage  In 
such  coercion  and  Intimidation.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  contains  similar  provisons 
except  that  the  Attorney  General  must  take 
afflrmatve  action  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  a  person  first  appear  before  a  local 
registrar. 

Our  bill  does  not  overturn  constitutional 
principles  by  requiring  States  to  establish 
their  innocence.  The  administration's  bill 
does  do  this  by  presuming  a  State  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision,  covered  by  the  bill,  guilty  of 
discrimination  until  it  receives  from  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
declaratory  judgment  that  it  has  not  violated 
the  15th  amendment  in  even  one  instance 
in  the  past  10  years. 

Our  bill  does  not  Invalidate  laws  or  ordi- 
nances of  State  and  local  goverrunents  in 
contraventions  of  established  constitutional 
principles.  The  administration's  bill  would 
require  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
covered  by  the  bill,  to  come  to  a  Federal 
court  for  validation  of  their  future  laws  and 
ordinances  relating  to  voting  requirements. 
Such  is  required  by  the  administration's  bill 
even  though  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
State  or  local  community  have  never  been 
found  to  be  discriminatory. 

The  Republican  bill  offers  a  constitutional, 
comprehensive,  effective,  speedy  remedy  for 
the  evil  of  disenfranchisement  of  any  citizen 
because  of  race  or  color.  The  Republican 
bill  would  eliminate  voter  discrimination 
quickly  and  wherever  it  may  exist. 


KB,.  7125 
A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That   this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  phrase  "literacy  test" 
shall  mean  any  requirement  that  a  person 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registration 
for  voting  (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret  any 
matter,  or  (2)  demonstrate  an  educational 
achievement  or  knowledge  of  any  particular 
subject. 

(b)  A  person  Is  "denied  or  deprived  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote"  If  he  Is  (1)  not 
provided  by  persons  acting  under  color  of 
law  with  an  opportunity  to  register  to  vote 
or  to  qualify  to  vote  within  two  weekdays 
after  making  a  good  faith  attempt  to  do  so, 
(2)  foimd  not  qualified  to  vote  by  any  person 
acting  xmder  color  of  law,  or  (3)  not  notified 
by  any  person  acting  under  color  of  law  of 
the  results  of  his  application  within  seven 
days  after  making  application  therefor. 

(c)  The  term  "election"  shall  mean  any 
general,  special,  or  primary  election  held  In 
any  voting  district  solely  or  in  part  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any  candi- 
date to  public  office  or  of  deciding  a  propo- 
sition or  issue  of  public  law. 


(d)  The  term  "voting  district"  shall  mean 
any  county,  parish,  or  similar  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  in  which  persons,  acting 
under  color  of  law.  administer  the  registra- 
tion and  voting  laws  of  the  State. 

(e)  The  term  "vote"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2004  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971(e) ). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
large  numbers  of  United  States  citizens  have 
been  and  are  being  denied  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  to  vote  in  variovis  States  on  account 
of  race  or  color  in  violation  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  literacy 
tests  have  been  and  are  being  used  in  vari- 
ous States  and  political  subdivisions  as  a 
means  of  discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  Congress  further  finds  that  persons 
with  a  sixth  grade  education  possess  rea- 
sonable literacy,  comprehension  and  intelli- 
gence and  that,  in  fact,  persons  possessing 
such  educational  achievement  have  been  and 
are  being  denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  for  failure  to  satisfy  lit- 
eracy test  requirements  solely  or  primarily 
because  of  discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

(c)  Congress  further  finds  that  the  re- 
quirements that  persons  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  or  registration  for  voting  (1)  possess 
good  moral  character  unrelated  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  or  (2)  prove  their  quali- 
fications by  the  voucher  of  registered  voters 
or  members  of  any  other  class,  have  been  and 
are  being  used  as  a  means  of  discrimination 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

(d)  Congress  further  finds  that  where  in 
any  voting  district  twenty-five  or  more  per- 
sons have  been  denied  or  deprived  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote,  as  determined  In 
section  6,  there  is  established  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to  register  or 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  (1) 
that  he  has  received  complaints  in  writing 
from  twenty-five  or  more  residents  of  a  vot- 
ing district  each  alleging  that  (1)  the  com- 
plainant satisfies  the  voting  qualifications  of 
the  voting  district,  and  (11)  the  complainant 
has  been  denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
within  ninety  days,  and  (2)  that  the  At- 
torney General  believes  such  complaints  to 
be  meritorious,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  appoint  an  examiner  for  such  voting 
district. 

(b)  A  certification  by  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  examine  those  per- 
sons who  have  filed  complaints  certified  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  determine  (1) 
whether  they  were  denied  or  deprived  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote  within  ninety 
days,  and  (2)  whether  they  are  qualified  to 
vote  under  State  law.  A  person's  statement 
under  oath  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  as 
to  his  age,  residence  and  his  prior  efforts 
to  register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote.  The 
examiner  shall,  in  determining  whether  a 
person  is  qualified  to  vote  under  State  law, 
disregard  (1)  any  literacy  test  If  such  per- 
son has  not  been  adjudged  an  incompetent 
and  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  of  educa- 
tion in  a  public  school  in,  or  a  private  school 
accredited  by,  any  State  or  Territory,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  (2)  any  requirement  that 
such  person,  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or 
registration  for  voting  (1)  possess  good  moral 
character  unrelated  to  the  commission  of  a 
felony,  or  (il)  prove  his  qualifications  by  the 
voucher  of  registered  voters  or  members  of 
any  other  class. 

(d)  If  the  examiner  finds  that  twenty-five 
or  more  of  those  persons  within  the  voting 
district,  who  have  filed  complaints  certified 
by  the  Attorney  General,  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  and  are  qual- 


ified to  vote  under  State  law,  he  shall 
promptly  place  them  on  a  list  of  eligible 
voters,  and  shall  certify  and  transmit  such 
list  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election 
officials,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State,  together  with  a 
report  of  his  findings  as  to  those  persons 
whom  he  has  found  qualified  to  vote.  Por 
those  persons,  possessing  less  than  a  sixth 
grade  education,  the  examiner  shall  ad- 
minister a  literacy  test  only  in  writing  and 
the  answers  to  such  test  shall  be  Included  in 
the  examiner's  report.  The  examiner  shall 
issue  to  each  person  appearing  on  such  a  list 
a  certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote 

(e)  A  finding  by  the  examiner  that 
twenty-five  or  more  of  those  persons  within 
a  voting  district,  who  have  filed  complaints 
certified  by  the  Attorney  General,  have  been 
denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to  register 
or  to  vote  and  that  they  are  qualified  to  vote 
shall  create  a  presumption  of  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to  register  or 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

(f)  Unless  challenged,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5.  any  person  who  has 
been  placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters  shall 
be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion held  within  the  voting  district  unless 
and  until  the  appropriate  election  officials 
shall  have  been  notified  that  such  person  has 
been  removed  from  such  list  In  accordance 
with  section  10.  If  challenged,  such  person 
shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  provi- 
sionally with  appropriate  provision  being 
made  for  the  impounding  of  their  ballots, 
pending  final  determination  by  the  hearing 
officer  and  by  the  court. 

(g)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
any  election  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have  been 
certified  and  transmitted  on  such  list  to  the 
offices  of  the  appropriate  election  officials  at 
least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  challenge  to  the  factual  find- 
ings of  the  examiner,  contained  In  the  exam- 
iner's  report,  may  be  filed  by  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  or  by  any  other  person 
who  has  received  from  the  examiner  a  certi- 
fied list  and  report  of  persons  found  quali- 
fied to  vote,  as  provided  in  section  4(d).  A 
challenge  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  hearing  officer  appointed  by  and  responsi- 
ble to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Such 
challenge  shall  be  entertained  only  If  made 
within  ten  days  after  the  challenged  person 
is  listed,  and  If  supported  by  the  affidavit  of 
at  least  two  persons  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  constituting  grounds  for 
the  challenge,  and  such  challenge  shall  be 
determined  within  seven  days  after  It  has 
been  made.  A  person's  fulfillment  of  lit- 
eracy test  requirements,  if  not  disregarded  by 
the  examiner  as  provided  for  in  section  4(c), 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
answers  included  in  the  examiner's  report. 

(b)  A  petition  for  review  of  the  decision 
of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  person  challenged  resides 
within  fifteen  days  after  service  of  such  deci- 
sion by  mall  on  the  moving  party,  but  no 
decision  of  a  hearing  officer  shall  be  over- 
turned unless  clearly  erroneous.  A  chal- 
lenge to  a  listing  made  In  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prose- 
cution under  any  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  determination  by  the  hear- 
ing officer  that  twenty-five  or  more  of  those 
persons  within  the  voting  district,  who  have 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  eligible  voters  bv 
the  examiners,  have  been  denied  or  deprived 
of  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  and  are 
qualified  to  vote,  such  determination  shall 
establish  a  pattern  or  practice  of  denial  of 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color.  The  establishment  of  a 
pattern  or  practice  by  the  hearing  office: 
shall  not  be  stayed  pending  final  determina- 
tion by  the  court. 
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Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  establishment  of  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  by  the  hearing  officer,  as 
provided  in  section  6,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  additional  examiners 
within  the  voting  district  as  may  be  neces- 
sary who  shall  determine  whether  persons 
within  the  voting  district  are  qualified  to 
register  and  to  vote.  In  determining  wheth- 
er such  persons  are  so  qualified  the  exam- 
iners shall  apply  the  same  procedures  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  Initial  examiner  under  section 
4(c),  except  that  a  person  appearing  be- 
fore such  examiner  need  not  have  first  at- 
tempted to  apply  to  a  State  or  local  regis- 
tration official  If  he  states,  under  oath,  that 
In  his  belief  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  futile  or  would  have  jeopardized  the 
personal  safety,  employment,  or  economic 
standing  of  himself,  his  family,  or  his  prop- 
erty. Such  examiner  shall  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  section  4(d),  certify 
and  transmit  lists  of  persons  and  any  sup- 
plements as  appropriate,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  to  the  office  of  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion officials,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State,  together  with 
reports  of  their  findings  as  to  those  persons 
found  qualified  to  vote. 

(b)  Persons  placed  on  lists  of  eligible 
voters  by  examiners  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  4(f)    and  4(g). 

(c)  Challenges  to  the  findings  of  the 
examiners  shall  be  made  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  are 
provided  in  section  5. 

(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
appoint  and  make  available  additional  hear- 
ing officers  within  the  voting  district  as  may 
be  necessary  to  hear  and  determine  the  chal- 
lenges under  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  a  person  alleges  to  an 
examiner  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding  his 
listing  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  he 
has  not  been  permitted  to  vote  or  that  his 
vote  was  not  properly  counted  (or  not 
counted  subject  to  the  Impounding  provi- 
sion, as  provided  in  this  Act),  the  examiner 
shall  notify  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  judicial  district  If  such  allegation,  in  his 
opinion,  appears  to  be  well  founded.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  United  States 
Attorney  may  forthwith  apply  to  the  district 
court  for  an  order  of  contempt.  Whoever, 
acting  under  color  of  law,  falls  or  refuses  to 
permit  a  person  to  vote,  notwithstanding 
his  listing  under  this  subsection,  or  fails  or 
refuses  to  properly  count  such  person's  vote. 
or  intimidates,  threatens,  or  coerces,  or  at- 
tempts to  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce 
such  person  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
such  person  from  voting  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
85,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  acting  under  color  of  law, 
within  a  year  following  an  election  in  a 
voting  district  in  which  an  examiner  has 
been  appointed  (1)  destroys,  defaces,  mu- 
tilates, or  otherwise  alters  the  marking  of  a 
paper  ballot  cast  In  such  election,  or  (2)  al- 
ters any  record  of  voting  In  such  election 
made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
an  applicant  for  listing  under  this  Act  shall 
bave  exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  Consistent  with  State  law  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  persons  appearing  be- 
fore an  examiner,  shall  make  application  in 
such  form  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
fflay  require.    Also  conslstant  with  State  law 


and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  times, 
places,  and  procedures  for  application  and 
listing  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  removals 
from  eligibility  lists  shall  be  prescribed  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  in- 
struct examiners  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  listing. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  time  limitations  as 
may  be  established  under  State  or  local  law, 
examiners  shall  make  themselves  available 
every  weekday  In  order  to  determine  whether 
persons  are  qualified  to  vote. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  whose  name  appears  on 
a  list,  as  provided  In  this  Act,  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  dis- 
trict of  his  residence  unless  and  until  the  ap- 
propriate election  officials  shall  have  been 
notified  that  such  person  has  been  removed 
from  such  list.  A  person  whose  name  appears 
on  such  a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by 
an  examiner  if  (1)  he  has  been  successfully 
challenged  In  accordance  with  the  procedure 
prescribed  In  sections  5  and  7,  or  (2)  he  has 
been  determined  by  an  examiner  (a)  not  to 
have  voted  or  attempted  to  vota  at  least  once 
diirlng  four  consecutive  years  while  listed  or 
during  such  longer  period  as  is  allowed  by 
State  law  without  requiring  reregistratlon,  or 
(b)  to  have  otherwise  lost  his  eligibility  to 
vote:  Provided,  however.  That,  in  a  State 
which  requires  reregistratlon  within  a  period 
of  time  shorter  than  four  years,  the  person 
shall  be  required  to  reregister  with  an  ex- 
aminer who  shall  apply  the  reregistratlon 
methods  and  procedures  of  State  law  which 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  shall  be  existing  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  who  are  residents 
of  the  State  in  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  issued  his  certification.  Examiners  shall 
subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  required  by 
section  16  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Ex- 
aminers will  serve  without  conipensatlon  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  such  other  serv- 
ice, but  while  engaged  In  the  work  as  ex- 
aminers shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses 
when  away  from  their  usual  place  of  res- 
idence, In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths. 

Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applied  In  a  voting  district  until,  within 
any  twelve-month  period,  less  than  twenty- 
five  persons  within  the  voting  district  have 
been  placed  on  lists  of  eligible  voters  by 
examiners. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  All  cases  of  civil  and  criminal 
contempt  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1995) . 

(b)  Any  statement  made  to  an  examiner 
may  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  14.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


RESOLUTION  PROTESTING  CLOSING 
OF  31  VA.  FACILITIES 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  SKUBrrzl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  American 
Legion  Tom  Schwinn  Post  No.  90  at 
Wellington,  Kans.,  and  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  April 
2,  1965. 
Resolution  of  Tom  Schwinn  Post  No.  90, 

the  American  Legion,  Wellington,  Kans., 

Protesting   Proposed   Closing   of   31    VA 

FACILmES 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
Issued  an  order,  dated  January  13,  1965,  call- 
ing for  the  closing  of  16  regional  offices,  4 
domlciliaries,  and  11  hospitals;  and 

Whereas  if  the  order  is  effected,  the  VA 
would  have  five  less  regional  offices  than  It 
had  in  1930  and,  for  the  first  time  since  that 
date,  eight  States  would  have  no  regional 
office  even  though  workloads  have  Increased 
and  VA  forecasts  very  substantial  further 
Increases  In  the  30  years  ahead;  and 

Whereas  the  11  hospitals  being  closed  have 
2,909  beds  and,  in  fiscal  year  1964,  treated 
20.814  patients;  and 

Whereas  the  remaining  hospitals  to  which 
VA  Intends  to  transfer  patient  demand  cur- 
rently have  a  combined  waiting  list  of  2,457, 
part  of  a  national  waiting  list  of  13,000;  and 

Whereas  the  4  domlciliaries  being  closed 
have  3,220  beds  and  treated  7,072  in  fiscal 
year  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  VA  has  announced  plans  to 
relocate  only  2,273  domiciliary  members;  and 

Whereas  even  that  reduced  number  of 
members  cannot  be  "relocated"  because  In 
most  cases  the  remaining  domlciliaries  have 
very  substantial  waiting  lists;  and 

Whereas  the  reasons  advanced  by  VA  for 
eliminating  regional  offices  confiict  with 
prior  policy  expressions  by  the  agency  Itself 
and  conflict  with  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  American  Legion  on  how  to 
render  service  to  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  reasons  advanced  by  VA  for 
closing  hospitals  have  been  disproved  fac- 
tually; and 

Whereas  no  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
the  elimination  of  domlciliaries  other  than 
that  the  members  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
social  security  or  other  general  welfare  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas  It  would  appear  that  this  Is  a 
move  dictated  by  the  U.S.  Budget  Bu- 
reau Ignoring  all  the  congressional  actions 
which  have  created  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  an  independent  agency  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  Nation's  22  million 
war  veterans  and  their  dependents;  and 

Whereas  the  manner  In  which  the  action 
was  reported  to  the  public  creates  the  feel- 
ing that  this  is  but  one  decision  of  many 
others  to  come,  which  will  eventually  sub- 
ordinate the  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical program  to  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas  it  would  appear  that  the  regional 
office  closings  are  but  a  prelude  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  VA  benefits  program  as  now 
operated,  and  the  eventual  return  to  a  com- 
pensation and  pension  bureau,  similar  to 
that  In  operation  at  the  time  the  original 
Veterans'  Bureau  was  created;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  foregoing  and  other  ac- 
tions not  fully  disclosed  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau forecast  a  frightening  future  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Nation  will  consider  the 
problems  of  the  war  veteran :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Tom  Schwinn  Post  No. 
90,  the  American  Legion,  Wellington,  Kans., 
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at  this  duly  convened  regular  meeting,  held 
on  this  1st  day  of  April  1965.  in  Wellington, 
Kans.,  That  it  protests  the  arbitrary  and 
abrupt  decision  to  close  16  regional  offices, 
11  hospitals,  and  4  domicillaries.  condemns 
the  manner  in  which  the  order  was  arrived 
at  and  implemented,  and  vigorously  disagrees 
with  the  reasons  advanced;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Tom  Schwinn  Post  No.  90, 
the  American  Legion,  calls  upon  all  war  vet-k^ 
erans  to  protest  the  action  announced  Jan- 
uary 13,  and  that  such  protests  include  let-* 
ters  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,., 
asking  that  the  order  be  modified  and  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  be  maintained 
as  an  independent  agency  dealing  solely  with 
veterans  affairs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  every  veteran  be  asked  to 
write  his  Congressman  and  his  Senators  ask- 
ing their  help  in  securing  a  reversal  of  the 
closing  order  and  urging  that  they  support 
a  course  which  will  keep  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  an  agency  solely  devoted  to 
the  aflfairs  of  veterans;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  full  force  and  influence 
of  the  American  Legion  be  organized  to  seek 
appropriate  legislation  to  Insure  that  needed 
regional  offices,  hospitals,  and  domicillaries 
will  be  maintained  and  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  the  central  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  veterans  bene- 
fits and  services  program. 

S.  E.  Saunders, 

Commander. 
Elmeb  D.  Headlet, 

Adjutant. 


STUDENT  LOAN  RECORD  STEADY  AT 
KSU 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  program  for 
college  students  has  recently  been  under 
attack  for  the  high  national  rate  of  non- 
repayment,  which  is  currently  16.4  per- 
cent. However,  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, located  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  the 
situation  is  somewhat  better.  At  KSU, 
the  nonrepayment  rate  is  only  2.6  per- 
cent. The  following  is  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Manhattan  Mercury  of 
Friday.  April  2,  1965,  entitled  "Student 
Loan  Record  Steady  at  KSU" : 

Stxxdent  Loan  Record  Steady  at  KSU 

There  has  been  increasing  national  concern 
over  loans  to  university  students  which  be- 
come delinquent.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans,  where 
the  Federal  Government  puts  up  nine-tenths 
of  the  total  funds. 

But  if  the  situation  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity is  typical  of  Kansas  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  problem  is  a  relatively  minor 
one  in  this  State. 

According  to  comptroller  Ralph  Perry,  the 
man  responsible  for  collecting  on  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  from  Kansas 
State  students,  the  KSU  repayment  record 
not  only  is  better  than  average,  but  a  sur- 
prising number  of  students — nearly  a  third 
of  those  with  accounts  In  collection  stages — 
are  paying  off  their  loans  ahead  of  time. 

To  put  the  delinquency  situation  In  per- 
spective, at  the  national  level  for  every  1.000 
students  with  loans  in  the  collection  stage. 


166  are  delinquent  in  their  payments  and  64 
of  the  166  have  been  delinquent  for  more 
than  a  year. 

In  contrast,  at  Kansas  State  University, 
only  26  individuals  would  be  delinquent,  and 
only  3  would  have  been  delinquent  more 
than  a  year. 

Borrowing  to  pay  for  a  college  education 
is  a  relatively  new  phenomena.  Ten  years 
ago  student  loan  funds  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity were  standing  idle,  virtually  un- 
touched. But  college  on  credit  has  become 
a  way  of  life.  Through  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program,  in  particular,  it  is 
possible  for  the  student  to  borrow  up  to 
$5,000  at  low  interest  rates  to  finance  his 
college  education.  Rising  tuition  and  living 
costs,  coupled  with  a  strong  demand  for 
college  graduates,  brought  a  swift  increase 
in  use  of  credit  to  pay  college  expenses — so 
that  today  many  have  borrowed  and,  at  Kan- 
sas State  at  least,  all  loan  fimds  are  com- 
mitted to  capacity. 

For  the  current  school  year,  Kansas  State 
students  have  borrowed  upward  of  a  million 
dollars  through  university  and  university- 
administered  funds  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
educational  expenses.  One  of  every  seven  or 
eight  students  has  borrowed  a  major  sum 
through  one  of  tnese  funds.  Tlie  bulk  of 
the  loans — more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total — have  been  made  through  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program. 

"One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  program  is  to 
encourage  top  quality  students  to  go  on  to 
college,"  explains  Harold  Kennedy,  director 
of  the  office  of  aids  and  awards  at  Kansas 
State  University.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program  is  making  it  possible  for 
many  more  capable  young  people  to  get  a 
college  education.  "It  Is  the  only  loan  pro- 
gram we  have  from  which  we  can  make  loans 
to  entering  students." 

But  unique  features  of  the  National  De- 
dense  Education  Act  loan  program  create 
collection  problems  not  present  in  conven- 
tional loans.  For  Instance,  the  loans  do  not 
begin  to  earn  interest  (at  3  percent)  until 
the  student  has  been  out  of  school  a  full  year. 
And  his  Initial  payment,  of  approximately  a 
tenth  of  the  sum  borrowed,  is  not  due  until 
2  years  after  he  has  left  school.  If,  in  the 
meantime,  the  borrower  resvunes  his  school- 
ing or  enters  the  armed  services,  his  obliga- 
tion is  deferred  further.  And  if  he  teaches, 
his  yearly  repayments  may  be  forgiven,  up 
to  5  years. 

In  selecting  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  applicants,  Kennedy  says  such  fac- 
tors as  financial  need,  character,  scholastic 
records  and  scores  on  entrance  tests  are  con- 
sidered carefully.  Cosigners  are  required  for 
minors. 

Relatively  elaborate  procedures  have  been 
worked  out  at  Kansas  State  to  apprise  each 
out-going  student  of  his  obligations  concern- 
ing National  Defense  Education  Act  and  other 
loans,  and  a  series  of  written  notifications 
and  reminders  follow  as  payment  on  the  loan 
become  due  o/"  past  due.  If  the  student  be- 
comes delinquent,  and  he  makes  no  effort  to 
pay  or  arrange  a  satisfactory  schedule  for 
payments,  his  account  is  turned  over  to  the 
State  attorney  general's  office  for  collection. 
So  far  records  of  seven  Kansas  State  National 
Defense  Education  Act  borrowers  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  attorney  general  and  three 
have  been  collected. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  AND  THE 
MINORITY  NO.   2 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
StaflQng,  I  shall  be  introducing  material 
into  the  Record  from  time  to  time  illus- 
trating  the  need  for  the  task  force  and 
presenting  the  work  we  are  doing,  i  am 
now  offering  No.  2  in  this  series,  the  first 
having  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30,  page  6337. 

The  power  of  a  majority,  especially 
when  it  is  also  in  control  of  the  White 
House,  is  well  nigh  irresistible,  unless  the 
minority  party  enjoys  certain  protections 
which  it  does  not  now  have.  The  follow- 
ing column  by  Charles  Baitlett,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  discusses  one 
aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  destruction  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party,  as  discussed  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  could 
mean  the  destruction  of  minority  rights 
in  this  country  and  representative  gov- 
ernment as  we  have  known  it. 

As  a  Republican,  I  naturally  regard  the 
portents  of  the  Bartlett  column  with 
greater  foreboding,  perhaps,  than  the 
majority  side  of  this  House.  It  is  fair  to 
suggest  however  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Republican  Party,  which  Mr.  Bartlett 
reports  to  be  the  goal  of  the  President, 
could  well  mean  the  destruction  of  effec- 
tive minority  protection  in  the  United 
States. 

The  article  follows: 

Johnson  Aims  at  Extinction  of  GOP 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

While  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  works  as  Presi- 
dent to  bury  partisanship  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
sensus, he  is  working  aa  a  Democrat  toward 
the  extinction  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
congressional  elections  of  1966. 

The  crucial  aspect  of  these  contests  to 
the  GOP  is  marked  by  a  spreading  reference 
to  them  as  the  last  stand.  Key  Republi- 
can stratlgists  recognize  that  the  party's  fail- 
ure to  demonstrate  a  residual  vigor  in  1966 
will  be  a  long  step  toward  oblivion. 

The  President's  interest  in  these  contests 
goes  beyond  an  anxiety  to  protect  his  mar- 
gins in  Congress.  He  instinctively  eyes  the 
record  set  In  1934  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
bucked  precedent  to  augment  his  party's 
congressional  majorities.  No  President,  be- 
fore or  since,  has  matched  this  feat  in  an 
off-year  election.  Even  Roosevelt  went  on, 
after  his  great  personal  victory  in  1936,  to 
lose  71   House  seats  in   1938. 

The  Democrats'  retention  of  their  295  seats 
in  1966  would  be  a  striking  tour  de  force. 
About  19  of  these  seats  were  won  by  less 
than  5,000  votes  in  the  anti-Goldwater  sweep 
and  more  than  20  of  them  had  previously 
gone  to  the  Republicans  by  over  55  percent 
of  the  vote.  The  Republicans  now  say  they 
cannot  claim  victory  in  1966  unless  they  re- 
capture at  least  40  districts. 

Johnson  is  meeting  this  challenge  with  a 
resourceful  effort  to  help  the  68  freshman 
Democrats  sew  themselves  into  their  seats. 
The  talents  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  are  being  mobilized  to  work 
with  these  freshmen  to  win  popular  rec- 
ognition at  home.  If  these  new  Members 
wish  to  make  a  radio  broadcast,  mall  a 
newsletter  or  deliver  a  speech,  they  can  sum- 
mon public  relations  specialists  from  the 
national  committee.  They  can  even  seek 
funds  to  soften  the  expense  of  visits  home. 

This  is  estimable  assistance  to  the  funeral 
director  from  Syracuse,  the  accountant  from 
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Erie,  the  machinist  from  Oshkosh,  and  the 
others  who  rode  Into  office  on  the  Johnson 
wave  Their  surprise  compounded  by  their 
confusion  at  being  in  Washington  normally 
would  delay  a  swift  start  at  the  big  task  of 
getting  reelected.  Now  they  can  lean  on  ex- 
perts as  they  wrap  themselves  in  the  cloak 
of  the  Great  Society. 

The  Democrats  have  other  factors  work- 
ing for  them  in  the  1966  elections.  A  new 
Republican  splinter  group,  the  American 
Conservative  Union,  already  has  opened  of- 
fices in  Washington  with  the  aim  of  field- 
ing congressional  candidates  in  1966.  The 
strenuous  exertions  by  Republican  leaders  to 
fabricate  issues  against  the  Johnson  program 
are  somewhat  muffled  by  the  Republican 
Senate  leader  Everett  Dwksen,  who  occa- 
sionally seems  to  prize  his  standing  with  the 
White  House  more  than  the  chance  to  make 
party  points. 

One  overlooked  factor  is  that  the  1964  elec- 
tion left  only  three  States  (Idaho,  Kansas, 
and  South  Dakota)  in  which  the  Governor 
and  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature 
are  Republican.  Under  the  congressional 
reapportioning  proposal  now  before  Congress, 
about  130  districts  would  become  subject 
to  alteration  by  State  action.  Since  changes 
In  the  boundaries  of  these  districts  will  affect 
contiguous  districts,  the  predominantly 
Democratic  States  governments  may  draw 
new  lines  for  more  than  150  congressional 
districts. 

The  Republicans  are  undertaking  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  1966  by  raising  $2  million 
that  will  be  spent  In  100  critical  districts. 
They  are  seeking  this  money  in  special  meet- 
ings of  large  contributors  around  the  coun- 
try and  in  mail  appeals  that  ask,  "Is  this  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  our  two-party  gov- 
ernment?" 

The  response  to  this  special  drive  has  not 
yet  revealed  any  fervent  determination  to 
save  the  GOP  in  the  1966  elections.  About 
60  rich  St.  Louis  Republicans,  all  past  donors 
of  $1,000  or  more  to  party  campaigns,  gath- 
ered at  one  of  these  special  meetings  last 
week  and  pledged  $12,000,  or  slightly  less 
than  $200  each. 

The  Republican  field  men  do  find  promis- 
ing signs  that  Impressive  candidates  will  be 
avialable,  especially  in  the  districts  that  were 
stanchly  Republican  before  Goldwater.  To 
the  extent  that  his  defeat  cleaned  out  weak 
inctmibents  in  1954  and  created  openings 
for  abler  Republicans  in  1966.  Goldwater 
may  yet  be  counted  a  blessing  by  his  party. 

The  potential  of  the  South,  where  41  dis- 
tricts were  uncontested  by  Republicans  in 
1964,  is  obscured  by  the  racial  smoke.  Some 
insight  into  the  party's  1966  outlook  in  that 
region  will  be  gained  from  the  June  15  by- 
election  In  South  Carolina.  The  Republicans 
have  noted  that  the  new  Democratic  House 
Members  from  the  South  frequently  op- 
pose the  administration  In   their  votes. 

But  the  Northern  Democratic  freshmen 
are  playing  it  extremely  close  of  Johnson 
and  his  program.  Their  political  careers  and 
the  President's  chance  of  matching  Roose- 
velt's feat  will  hang  heavily  upon  the  luster 
in  November  1966  of  the  national  admin- 
istration. 


WAR   TURNING   OUR  WAY:    BEECH 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Keyes  Beech  of  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  wrote  a  very  important  report 


from  Saigon— actually,  the  dateline  is 
Hong  Kong— for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
headlined,  "War  Turning  Our  Way: 
Beech." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Keyes  Beech  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  foreign 
journalists  in  this  world,  respected  not 
only  in  all  quarters  of  America  but  in 
international  circles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more  than  signifi- 
cant in  my  judgment  that  this  report 
should  come  at  this  time.  It  is  particu- 
larly significant  that  so  highly  respected, 
reputable  and  competent  international 
observer  should  note  that  the  war  is 
turning  our  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Keyes  Beech  says  in 
his  report  as  follows : 

War  Turning  Our  Way:  Beech 
(By  Keyes  Beech) 
Hong  Kong. — The  war  for  South  Vietnam 
which  was  going  so  nicely  for  the  Commu- 
nists only  a  few  months  ago,  has  gone  sour 
and  nobody  in  the  enemy  camp  seems  to 
know  what  to  do  about  It. 

Of  the  three  parties  most  vitally  con- 
cerned—Hanoi, Peiping,  and  Moscow — Hanoi 
is  most  unhappy  of  all.  North  Vietnam's 
big  brothers,  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  locked  in  a  bitter  quarrel  over 
how  and  what  to  do  about  rescuing  their 
little  brother  from  continuing  U.S.  air 
attacks. 

Both,  despite  a  great  deal  of  tough  talk, 
have  been  careful  to  hedge  their  commit- 
ments. Talk  about  Russian  "volunteers" 
nghting  side  by  side  with  their  Vietcong 
brothers  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia 
draws  nothing  more  than  derisive  hoots  of 
laughter  from  Hong  Kong-based  experts. 

China  has  threatened  to  send  "selected  in- 
dividuals" and  keep  up  the  flow  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  This  sounds  like  more  of  the 
same.  And  It's  a  far  cry  from  the  Korea-type 
war  Peiping  was  threatening  a  few  months 
ago. 

Meanwhile,  it's  North  Vietnam  that's  being 
bombed  almost  daily  vsdth  Increasing  in- 
tensity. Its  coastal  shipping  is  screened  by 
U.S.  7th  Fleet  vessels  for  southbound  arms 
shipments.  Its  ports  are  under  constant  scru- 
tiny and  subject  to  attack  any  time.  And 
the  signs  are  multiplying  that  the  long  war 
in  the  South  has  become  a  real  drain  on  the 
limited  resources  of  the  Hanoi  regime. 

Watchers  here  find  it  hard  to  believe  re- 
ports from  Moscow  that  Peiping  has  barred 
overland  passage  of  Soviet  military  supplies 
to  Hanoi.  Yet  they  concede  the  Chinese  are 
quite  capable  of  doing  just  that. 

After  all,  the  Chinese  are  the  people  who 
a  few  years  ago  tossed  bales  of  anti-Soviet 
propaganda  off  Russian  trains  at  every  sta- 
tion— until  Moscow  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  Chinese  Embassy  in  Kabul,  Afghanis- 
tan, denied  Thursday  that  Peiping  is  ob- 
structing Soviet  efforts  to  send  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  overland  through  China,  the  As- 
sociated Press  reported. 

Red  China's  hatred  of  Moscow  almost 
matches  Its  hatred  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  respects  It's  more  virulent  because 
Peiping  considers  the  Soviet  leaders  traitor? 
to  the  Communist  cause. 

The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  find.  With  So- 
viet air  power  and  nuclear  weapons,  Peiping 
could  deal  with  the  American  imperialist  ag- 
gressors on  more  than  equal  terms.  Without 
them  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  are  re- 
duced to  raging  impotence. 

Quite  possibly  the  Chinese  are  blocking 
Soviet  supplies  from  reaching  Hanoi  In  a  des- 
perate bid  to  force  Moscow  into  a  united 
front  against  the  United  States. 

There's  good  reason  to  believe  the  Chinese 
Reds  are  confused  and  uncertain  as  a  result 
of  U.S.  determination  to  carry  the  war  to 


North  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  bombings  Intro- 
duced a  totally  new  and  upsetting  element 
Into  the  war. 

According  to  Mao  Tse-tung's  reckoning,  the 
United  States  was  really  a  paper  tiger  because 
when  the  crunch  came  the  Americans  would 
never  use  the  power  at  their  disposal. 

Ironically  the  Chinese  leaders  were  count- 
ing on  world  opinion,  for  which  they  per- 
sonally have  complete  contempt,  to  stay  the 
American  hand. 

But  Americans  seized  upon  the  Communist 
attack  on  Plelku  February  7  as  a  reason  to 
go  ahead  and  do  what  they  thought  best. 
More  and  more  Plelku  looks  like  the  turning 
point  of  the  war. 

Peiping  and  Hanoi  apparently  are  still 
betting  they  can  force  a  political  decision  In 
South  Vietnam  by  military  means  before 
North  Vietnam  is  seriously  hurt  by  Ameri- 
can airraids. 

A  Communist  military  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam  may  be  in  the  ofiQng.  If  so.  It  doubt- 
less will  be  accompanied  by  a  political  offen- 
sive to  take  the  war  to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  force 
President  Johnson  into  negotiations  at 
this  time  when  we  are  making  progress 
in  Vietnam,  will  take  a  look  and  careful- 
ly read  Mr.  Beech's  very  timely  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  strike  back  at  the  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  monument  to  his  good  judgment 
and  indeed  is  going  to  secure  that  land 
for  the  freedom  and  democracy  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  so  urgently 
want. 


FIRST  NUCLEAR  REACTOR 
IN   SPACE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  48  hours  our  Nation  accom- 
plished another  first  in  its  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  explora- 
tion and  conquest  of  space.  On  Satur- 
day, April  3,  from  Vandenberg  Air  Base, 
the  United  States  launched  the  first 
nuclear  power  reactor  for  space  appli- 
cation— the  SNAP-lOA  500-watt  nuclear 
reactor.  On  April  3,  at  approximately 
8:06  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time,  after  it 
successfully  had  been  placed  in  orbit,  a 
signal  was  transmitted  to  the  nuclear 
powerplant  approximately  700  miles  out 
in  space  to  bring  the  reactor  into  opera- 
tion— the  first  time  a  nuclear  reactor  has 
been  operated  in  space. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late all  the  personnel  of  Atomics  Inter- 
national, the  Lockheed  Corp.,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, who  worked  on  this  project  and  who 
successfully  brought  it  to  fruition.  They 
have  justified  the  faith  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Con- 
gress placed  in  them. 

Lest  it  be  forgotten,  this  project  would 
have  been  canceled  and  the  flight  test 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  actions  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  One  year  ago 
at  this  time  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  because  it  did  not  have  an 
immediate  requirement  for  the  SNAP- 
lOA  project,  had  canceled  its  planned 
flight.  The  joint  committee  successfully 
convinced  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
instate the  flight  test  by  authorizing  the 
cost  to  be  funded  by  the  AEC  in  lieu  of 
the  Air  Force.  Subsequently,  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  we,  for  the  first  time, 
ascertained  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  work- 
ing on  an  almost  identical  project,  the 
Romashka. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  actions  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  United  States 
would  have  been  deprived  of  another 
first  in  its  competition  with  the  Soviets 
but,  more  important,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  needed  factual  data  on  the 
actual  operation  of  atomic  reactors  in 
space. 

Any  nation  that  seriously  intends  to 
be  a  leader  in  the  conquest  of  space  must 
ultimately  depend  upon  atomic  energy. 
We  have  taken  the  initial  step  in  the 
attainment  of  this  leadership. 

To  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  I 
cite  the  SNAP-lOA  as  one  more  project 
to  be  added  to  that  list  of  nuclear  devel- 
opments which  would  have  been  delayed 
or  doomed  to  cancellation  had  it  not  been 
for  the  active  influence  and  prodding  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
These  former  projects  included: 

First.  The  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram; 

Second.  The  hydrogen  bomb; 

Third.  The  food  irradiation  program; 
and 

Fourth.  In  1961.  the  first  launch  of  a 
nuclear  isotope  powered  navigation  satel- 
lite. This  satellite  isotopic  power  device 
is  still  operating  and  producing  elec- 
tricity today. 

There  are  those  who  decry  what  they 
believe  to  be  an  inability  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  effectively  and  positively 
influence  policy  decisions  in  this  coun- 
try. The  decision  to  flight-test  the 
SNAP-lOA  nuclear  powerplant  was  made 
and  directed  through  the  influence  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  Congress.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  been  responsible  for  a  ma- 
jor policy  decision,  nor  will  it  be  the  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  following  materials : 

First.  Excerpts  from  Senate  Report ' 
No.  987  and  House  Report  No.  1332,  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  and 
myself  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  April  1964,  in  which  the 
joint  committee  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  it  override  the  executive 
branch  decision  to  cancel  SNAP-lOA  and 
to  authorize  its  flight  test  during  the 
coming  year. 

Second.  Background  information  and 
description  of  the  SNAP-lOA  project. 

Third.  Congratulatory  telegrams  to 
Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  of  Atomics  Interna- 
tional, and  Mr.  Reginald  Kearton,  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp.,  from  Congressman  Chet 
HoLiFiELD,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Fourth.  SNAP-lOA  launch  and  test 
statistics  prepared  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Excerpts  from  Senate  Report  No.  987 
and  House  Report  No.  1332,  submitted  by 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  and  myself 
fi-om  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  April  1964,  in  which  the  joint 
committee  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  it  override  the  executive  branch  de- 
cision to  cancel  SNAP-lOA  and  to  au- 
thorize its  flight  test  during  the  coming 
year: 

(9)     S.'VTELLITE    AND    SMALL    POWER    SOURCES 

A.  AEC  request 

The  Atomic  EUiergy  Commission  requested 
$73  million  for  the  satellite  and  small  power 
sources  (SNAP)  program  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
This  amount  is  $4.5  million  less  than  the 
level    of   funding   for    fiscal    year    1964. 

The  SNAP  program  involves  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  long-lived,  lightweight, 
compact  nuclear-electric  power  sources  for 
space  vehicles  and  other  specialized  applica- 
tions. 

The  SNAP  program  has  three  major  sub- 
divisions: (1)  The  development  of  lower 
power  electrical  generators  utilizing  isotopes 
as  the  source  of  energy  ($8  million  requested 
by  AEC  for  fiscal  year  1965):  (2)  the  de- 
velopment of  medium-power  electric  gen- 
erators utilizing  a  compact  reactor  as  the 
source  of  heat  energy  ($48  million  requested 
by  AEC  for  fiscal  year  1965) ;  and  (3)  the  ad- 
vanced space  pKjwer  systems  directed  at  the 
development  of  high  power  for  use  In  large 
space  systems  ($17  million  requested  by 
AEC  for  fiscal  year  1965) . 

B.  Committee  action 

The  conunlttee  has  recommended  an  au- 
thorization of  $77,600,000  for  the  SNAP  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1965,  or  $4.6  million  more 
than  the  amount  requested  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Specifically,  the  committee's  authorization 
is  Intended  to  provide  for  a  flight  test  of  the 
SNAP-lOA  reactor  in  the  spring  of  1965  at 
an  estimated  cost  in  fiscal  year  1965  of  $14.6 
million.  Although  the  AEC  requested  funds 
for  such  a  flight  test  In  its  submission  to 
the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
funds  for  this  purpose  were  not  included  In 
the  Commission's  final  submittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  matter  of  background.  It  may  be  well 
to  review  the  history  of  the  SNAP-lOA  proj- 
ect. SNAP-lOA  is  a  compact  reactor  designed 
to  provide  approximately  500  watts  of  auxil- 
iary electric  power  for  space  applications.  It 
has  been  under  development  for  a  period  of 
over  7  years  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100 
million. 

Early  In  fiscal  year  1964,  the  Department 
of  Defense  placed  the  SNAP-lOA  development 
flight  test  in  a  lower  priority  category  on  the 
basis  that  no  immediate  and  urgent  require- 
ment existed  for  SNAP  power  units.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  decision,  the  flight-test  portion 
of  the  program  was  canceled  despite  the 
fact  that  the  project  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  its  "payoff." 

In  the  course  of  its  hearings,  the  committee 
was  given  firm  assurance  by  the  principal 
contractors  in  the  SNAP-lOA  program  and 
the  responsible  Government  agencies,  that 
SNAP-lOA  could  be  ready  for  a  flight  test 
in  the  early  spring  of  1965. 

The  committee  believes  that  flight  test  of 
SNAP-lOA  should  be  conducted  for  a  nxmiber 
of  Important  reasons.  It  Is  necessary  to  the 
futvire  of  the  SNAP  program  that  certain 
questions  associated  with  the  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  in  a  space  environment  be 
resolved.  But.  more  importantly,  the  flight 
test  of  SNAP-lOA  will  be  Invaluable  in  dem- 
onstrating to  potential  users  the  reality  of 
nuclear  reactor  systems  for  space  applica- 
tions.   A  successful  demonstration  flight  will 


permit  potential  users  to  factor  nuclear 
power  into  their  futiure  plans.  Finally,  the 
flight  will  be  another  "first  In  space"  for  the 
United  States — a  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  nuclear  reactor  systems  for  power 
in  outer  space. 

The  conunittee's  decision  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations  for  a  SNAP-lOA  flight  test  Is 
based  upon  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  tech- 
nical progress  of  the  prograin  and  the  poten- 
tial of  nuclear  reactors  in  space.  The  com- 
mittee's decision  has  come  after  extensive 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  including  the  strongest  pos- 
sible representations  by  the  committee  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government. 

In  a  larger  sense,  a  fundamental  principle 
is  involved  in  flight-testing  SNAP-lOA.  This 
reactor  system  is  but  one  example  of  several 
atomic  energy  projects  which  have  been 
stopped  just  short  of  their  "payoff"  demon- 
stration, despite  the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  has  become  all  too  common 
at  the  critical  point  of  demonstration  for 
the  user  agency  to  declare  that  "no  require- 
ment" exists  for  the  product  of  the  research 
and  development  program.  Whether  the 
word  "requirement"  Is  used  or  some  other 
reason  is  given,  the  fact  Is  that  important  re- 
search and  development  programs  are  being 
terminated  Just  short  of  their  goals. 

It  is  the  committee's  experience  that  first- 
of-a-klnd  devices  are  not  utilized  until  they 
are  first  demonstrated  in  their  Intended  en- 
vironments. As  an  example,  the  committee 
recalls  the  2-year  delay  Involved  in  obtaining 
a  flight  test  of  the  first  isotopic  power  sup- 
ply in  space.  It  was  only  after  the  interven- 
tion of  the  committee  that  a  flight  test  oc- 
curred and  thereafter  that  requirements  for 
these  isotopic  power  devices  evolved.  Today, 
isotopic  nuclear  power  supplies  perform  a 
number  of  important  missions  In  the  nation- 
al space  program.  It  is  the  committee's  view 
that  if  we  are  to  realize  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage from  our  Investment  In  SNAP-lOA 
development,  a  flight  test  must  take  place. 

Finally,  the  committee  wishes  again  to  ex- 
press Its  grave  concern  over  the  develop- 
ing trend  toward  cancellation  of  successful 
development  projects  immediately  prior  to 
their  actual  demonstration.  If  this  trend 
continues,  It  is  the  committee's  view  that  re- 
search and  development  programs  will  be 
increasingly  called  into  question  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  unfortunate  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation's  scientific  and 
technological  development. 

In  order  to  partially  offset  the  additional 
funds  required  for  the  SNAP-lOA  test,  the 
committee  believes  that  certain  other  SNAP 
work  should  be  deferred  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
ority. Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  reduction  of  $10  million  in  SNAP 
system  improvement  work,  such  as  the  Mer- 
cury-Rankine  cycle  development.  It  Is  the 
conunlttee's  Judgment  that  this  work,  even 
If  it  proves  successful,  will  not  be  incor- 
porated in  practical  devices  unless  there  Is  a 
path-breaking  test  of  the  SNAP-lOA  reactor. 
It  Is,  therefore,  In  the  overall  long-range  In- 
terests of  the  SNAP  program  to  defer  a 
portion   of   the   system   Improvement  work. 

Finally,  the  committee  wishes  to  express  a 
word  of  caution  concerning  the  advanced 
space  power  systems  program  (SNAP  50). 
The  conunlttee  understands  that  this  pro- 
gram may  ultimately  cost  in  excess  of  $1 
billion.  First,  the  committee  questions 
whether  a  level  of  funding  such  as  that  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1965  ($17  million)  is 
adequate  to  permit  significant  progress  in 
view  of  the  overall  task  envisioned  In  SNAP 
50  development.  Second,  the  committee  be- 
lieves It  Is  essential  that  in  a  program  in 
this  magnitude,  clear  benchmarks  be  estab- 
lished in  order  to  have  a  basis  for  ev.iluatlng 
the  periodic  progress  and  technical  feasibility 
of  SNAP  50.  The  committee  Intends  to  fol- 
low this  program  very  clasely  with  these 
factors  in  mind. 
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mrKCROUND     INFORMATION     AND     DESCRIPTION 
***  OF    SNAP-lOA 

SNAP-lOA    FACT    SHEET 

Thermoelectric  conversion— the  conversion 
nf  heat  into  electricity  through  the  use  of 
thermocouples— requires  no  moving  parts 
and  thus  is  suitable  for  use  in  space  power 
svstems,  where  high  reliability  is  required. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  became 
interested  in  1958  in  applications  of  the 
thermoelectric  technique  to  space  power  sys- 
tems In  December  1960,  the  Commission 
^tabllshed  the  SNAP-lOA  program.  Under 
contract  to  the  AEC.  Atomics  International 
began  development  at  Santa  Susana,  Calif., 
of  a  SNAP-lOA  power  system  employing  a 
nuclear  reactor  and  a  thermoelectric  con- 
verter. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  SNAP-lOA  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  a  nuclear  reactor  power 
unit  capable  of  producing  a  minimum  of  500 
watts  of  electricity  for  1  year  in  space. 
Collateral  aims  are  to  demonstrate  the  use- 
fulness of  nuclear  power  in  space,  verify  that 
nuclear  power  can  be  used  safely  in  space, 
and  provide  data  that  will  lead  to  develop- 
ment of  larger  and  more  advanced  systems. 

SNAP-lOA  has  evolved  through  its  devel- 
opment cycle  to  flight  readiness.  Under  the 
encouragement  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  cf  the  Congress,  funds  were 
authorized  for  a  flight  test  In  1965.  SNAP- 
lOA  Is  the  first  reactor  to  be  tested  In  space. 
As  the  Joint  Committee  noted,  it  will  be 
another  "first  In  space"  for  the.'  United 
States— a  demonstration  of  the  practical  use 
of  nuclear  power  reactor  systems  in  outer 
space. 

SNAP-lOA    REACTOR 

The  SNAP-lOA  reactor  weighs  only  250 
pounds.  At  its  heart  Is  the  core  vessel,  a 
steel  tank  9  Inches  In  diameter  and  15 1/2 
Inches  high.  Each  element  consists  of  a  rod 
of  fuel-moderator  material,  a  homogeneous 
mixture  of  zirconium  hydride — the  moder- 
ator—and uranium  235— the  fuel.  The  ura- 
nium 235  fuel  accounts  for  10  percent  of  the 
weight  of  the  mixture. 

Thirty-seven  cylindrical  fuel-moderator 
elements  are  packed  vertically  into  the  core 
vessel.  The  fuel-moderator  rod  is  clad  with 
Hastelloy,  a  high  temperature  nickel-based 
metal  alloy. 

The  reactor  coolant  is  a  liquid  alloy  of 
sodium  and  potassium  metals  (NaK).  The 
NaK  coolant  Is  pumped  upward  Into  the  core 
vessel,  passing  through  the  spaces  between 
the  fuel  elements  and  becoming  heated  from 
872°  F.  to  990"  F.  It  passes  out  of  the  core 
tank  Into  tubing  which  leads  to  the  thermo- 
electric converter.  The  NaK  pump,  mounted 
on  top  of  the  reactor,  has  no  moving  parts. 
It  Is  powered  by  a  thermoelectric  generator. 
A  cross-shaped  radiator  rejects  excess  heat 
from  the  pump  to  space. 

SNAP-lOA    REFLECTOR 

A  beryllium  metal  reflector  about  2y2 
Inches  thick  surrounds  the  reactor  core  ves- 
sel. In  addition  to  reflecting  neutrons  back 
into  the  core  vessel,  the  reflector  provides  for 
reactor  control.  Four  semicyllndrical  sec- 
tions (drums)  of  the  reflector  can  be  rotated 
to  vary  the  rate  of  neutron  leakage,  and  thus 
to  control  the  chain  reaction. 

Once  a  SNAP-lOA  reactor  has  reached 
orbit,  the  release  of  pins,  acting  as  me- 
chanical stops,  permits  the  reflector  control 
drums  to  be  rotated  inward  to  start  the 
nuclear  chain  reaction  in  the  core.  Two 
drums  are  driven  in  immediately  by  springs. 
The  other  two  are  rotated  very  slowly  by 
means  of  electric  motors.  Once  the  reactor 
is  stabilized  at  a  desired  power  level,  the 
SNAP-lOA  system  will  use  no  moving  parts. 

The  reflector  is  split  Into  two  halves.  They 
are  held  together  around  the  reactor  core 
by  metal  bands  which  can  be  broken  to  re- 
lease the  reflector   either  by   ground  com- 


mand or  by  reentry  heating.     Without  the 
reflector,  the  reactor  cannot  operate. 

SNAP-lOA  CONVERTER 

Thomas  Seebeck  discovered  in  1821  that 
when  heat  is  applied  to  the  junction  of  two 
dissimilar  conductors,  a  voltage  can  be  meas- 
ured across  the  cold  terminals  of  the  two 
materials.  The  Seebeck  effect,  or  thermo- 
electricity, did  not  find  practical  application 
until  the  advent  of  semiconductor  materials 
in  the  1950's  led  to  creation  of  more  efficient 
thermoelectric  materials.  Because  thermo- 
electric direct  conversion  involves  no  moving 
parts,  it  has  obvious  reliability  benefits  which 
are  particularly  valuable  for  space  applica- 
tion. ^      . 

The  SNAP-lOA  thermoelectric  converter  is 
mounted  around  the  surface  of  a  cone- 
shaped  corrugated  titanium  support  struc- 
ture. -The  NaK  coolant  flowing  out  of  the 
reactor  enters  40  parallel  tubes  arranged 
around  the  conical  surface  of  the  support 
structure.  Seventy-two  pellets  of  two  types 
of  germanium-silicon  thermoelectric  mate- 
rial are  mounted  along  each  NaK  tube. 
(Twenty-four  pellets  form  one  module.) 
Each  pellet  is  electrically  Insulated  from  the 
NaK  tube  by  an  Insulating  disk  at  the  base  of 
the  pellet.  A  copper  strap  Joins  the  hot  ends 
of  each  pair  of  pellets.  An  aliuninum  radia- 
tor plate  Joins  the  cold  ends  of  each  pair  of 
pellets  and  provides  a  means  of  rejecting  ex- 
cess heat  to  space.  The  radiator  plates  are 
wired  so  as  to  provide  a  series  of  parallel  cir- 
cuits. Thus,  if  part  of  the  converter  becomes 
inoperative,  the  rest  will  continue  to  operate. 
The  entire  converter  produces  at  least  500 
watts  at  28.5  volts. 

The  converter  has  been  subjected  to  ex- 
haustive tests.  Some  thermoelectric  mod- 
ules have  been  tested  for  more  than  12,000 
hours.  Total  test  time  for  all  modules  is 
more  than  one-half  million  hours. 

SNAP-lOA  SYSTEM 

The  SNAP-lOA  reactor  Is  mounted  on  top 
of  a  conical  support  structure.  Suspended 
below  the  reactor  Inside  the  support  struc- 
ture Is  a  shield  of  lithium  hydride  encased  in 
steel.  The  shield  protects  the  space  vehicle 
payload  from  neutron  radiation. 

Most  of  the  electronics  for  SNAP-lOA  are 
mounted  at  the  base  of  the  support  struc- 
ture. Instrumentation  includes  an  auto- 
matic startup  controller  and  about  75 
pounds  of  equipment  to  monitor  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reactor  and  converter. 

The  SNAP-lOA  system  Is  12  feet  high  with 
a  base  diameter  of  5  feet.  It  weighs  970 
pounds. 

DEVELOPMENT    AND    TESTING 

After  withstanding  the  rocket  launching, 
SNAP-lOA  is  expected  to  operate  reliably 
despite  the  heat  and  radiation  It  creates  and 
the  effects  of  vacuum  and  possible  meteoroid 

Great  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  simply 
to  find  the  materials,  structures  and  overall 
design  that  would  meet  the  size,  weight, 
power,  and  lifetime  requirements  for  a  space 
reactor  powerplant.  In  addition,  years  of 
development  and  testing  were  required  to 
assure  that  materials,  subassemblies,  and  the 
complete  system  would  operate  despite 
shock,  vibration,  heat,  radiation,  and  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  absolute  vacuum  of 

space. 

The  conditions  of  launch  and  space  op- 
eration have  been  duplicated  to  the  extent 
possible  in  ground  tests.  The  final  pre- 
fllght  system  qualification  testing  included 
operation  of  three  complete  SNAP-lOA  sys- 
tems— two  of  them  with  electrically  heated 
NaK  and  the  third  with  the  reactor  and  con- 
verter In  flight  configuration  Inside  a  vacuum 
chamber. 

FACTORY-TO-FLIGHT    SEQUENCE 

After  assembly  of  the  system,  the  fuel  was 
loaded  Into  the  core  and  the  reactor  was 
brought  to  crltlcallty  without  coolant.    The 


reactor  was  operated  at  very  low  power  to 
avoid  a  buildup  of  fission  products.  Neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  fuel  loading  were 
then  made.  The  top  of  the  core  vessel  and 
NaK  pump  were  welded  in  place  and  the 
system  was  loaded  with  NaK  coolant.  Elec- 
trical heaters  brought  the  NaK  to  operating 
temperatxire  and  the  reactor  was  again  op- 
erated at  low  power.  Final  adjustments  In 
the  reflector  thickness  were  made  to  assure 
the  reactor  will  operate  at  design  tempera- 
ture and  power. 

The  system  was  shut  down  and  the  renec- 
tors  were  removed  and  replaced  by  a  safety 
sleeve  to  prevent  accidental  operation.  The 
SNAP-lOA  unit  and  its  reflector  subassem- 
bly were  shipped  separately  to  the  launch 
site  At  the  site  the  reactor  and  Its  reflec- 
to-  were  reunited  but  with  various  con- 
straints to  prevent  operation.  The  system 
was  then  mated  to  an  Atlas-Agena  vehicle 
and  final  checkout  activities  were  conducted. 
The  ground  safety  contraints  were  then  re- 
moved and  the  launch  vehicle  was  fueled. 

When  a  proper  orbit  Is  attained,  a  radio 
command  to  the  spacecraft  will  Initiate 
startup  of  the  power  system.  When  the  sys- 
tem heats  up  to  a  few  hundred  degrees,  a 
heat  shield  which  has  covered  the  radiator- 
converter  to  prevent  the  NaK  from  freezing 
will  be  ejected.  The  reactor  will  reach  full 
power  about  24  hoiu-s  after  launch  and  wlU 
be  in  self-controlled  power  operation  about 
72  hours  after  launch. 

SAFETY 

Safety  has  been  a  prime  consideration 
throughout  the  design,  development,  fabri- 
cation, and  testing  of  SNAP-lOA.  The  re < 
actor  has  been  designed  so  that  a  chain 
reaction  can  be  started  only  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  Assembly  and  prelatmch 
operations  have  been  planned  to  permit  un- 
restricted access  to  the  system  anytime  up 
to  the  launch  without  radiological  hazard  to 
personnel. 

Safety  diu-lng  prelaunch,  launch,  and  pos- 
sible abort  situations  Is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  reactor  will  not  be  operated 
until  the  system  is  In  a  proper  orbit.  When 
the  system  was  first  assembled,  it  was  oper- 
ated at  very  low  power  to  ascertain  the  ne- 
cessity for  adjustments  In  the  fuel  load.  The 
low  level  of  power  prevented  a  buUdup  of 
fission  products. 

The  system  will  be  placed  In  an  orbit  ol 
sufficient  duration  to  permit  decay  of  radio- 
active material  before  reentry.  In  addition, 
it  has  been  designed  to  facilitate  break- 
up, burnup  and  dispersal  at  a  high  altitude 
during  reentry. 

Upon  completion  of  its  mission,  the  power 
system  wUl  be  shut  down  by  ground  com- 
mand. ,  ,      

Under  the  AEC's  aerospace  safety  pro- 
gram, extensive  tests  have  been  conducted 
to  confirm  the  safety  characteristics  of 
SNAP-lOA.  SNAP-lOA  mockups  have  been 
subjected  to  various  possible  launch  abort 
conditions  including  violent  impact,  pro- 
pellant  fire  and  explosion. 

A  reactor  core  was  tested  to  destruction 
in  a  tank  of  water  at  the  AEC's  Natloi^ 
Reactor  Testing  Station  to  ascertain  the 
maximum  energy  released  under  the  ab- 
normal condition  of  water  Immersion,  in 
the  test  the  reactor  destroyed  Itself  by 
undergoing  a  nuclear  excursion. 

Reentry  disassembly  conditions  were  con- 
firmed by  a  suborbital  reentry  flight  test 
conducted  at  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Wallops  Island,  Va., 
station.  (See  attached  SNAP  program  fact 
sheet  for  further  details  of  the  safety  pro- 
gram.) 

FUTURE    DEVELOPMENT 

The  primary  purpose  of  SNAP-lOA  is  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  power  in 
space.  For  certain  missions  requiring  long 
duration,  operation  regardless  of  sunshade 
orientation  and  500  watts  of  electrical  power. 
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SNAP-lOA  can  qualify  as  an  operational  pow- 
er source.  M?!re  Importantly,  however,  the 
SNAP-lOA  program  has  provided  a  founda- 
tion for  nuclear  space  power.  Technology 
developed  under  the  program  is  already  far 
enough  advanced  to  permit  development  of 
systems  producing  up  to  tens  of  kilowatts 
of  power.  Thus  SNAP-lOA  Is  the  stepping 
stone  to  the  large  nuclear  systems  which 
must  precede  large-scale  exploration  of 
space  and  the  planets. 

FUNDING 

The  cost  of  the  SNAP-lOA  program  from 
July  1959,  through  June  1965,  will  be  about 
$111,800,000  of  which  $83,400,000  is  funded 
by  the  AEC  and  $28,400,000  by  the  Air  Force. 
Of  the  total  figure,  $65,600,000  is  for  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  the  nuclear  space 
power  system  (including  the  flight  systems) 
and  $46,200,000  Is  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  space  vehicle  equipment,  booster 
and  space  vehicles  and  associated  launch  and* 
satellite  tracking  services. 

Dr.   Chauncey   Starr, 
Los  AJige'.es.  Calif.: 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  want  to  congratulate  you, 
Herman  Diekamp  and  all  the  people  at  Atom- 
ics International  who  worked  on  the  SNAP- 
lOA  project.  You  and  your  associates  can 
take  Justifiable  pride  In  giving  our  country 
a  recommendable  first  In  the  field  of  space 
exploration.  You  have  Justified  the  faith 
that  the  Joint  Committee  exhibited  in  rein- 
stating this  project. 

Chet  Holifield, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee 

on  Atomic  Energy. 

Dr.   Chauncey   Starr, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

Congratulations  to  you,  Herman  Diekamp, 
and  all  the  personnel  at  Atomics  Interna- 
tional who  made  the  SNAP-lOA  a  complete 
success.  You  and  your  associates  have  added 
to  the  prestige  of  our  country  through  the 
successful  design  and  operation  of  the  first 
nuclear  power  reactor  to  be  operated  in 
space. 

Senator  John   O.   Pastore, 
Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Committee 

on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Reginald  Kearton, 
Atherton.  Calif.: 

On    behalf   of   the   Joint    Committee    on 

Atomic  Energy,  I  want  to  congratulate  you. 

Bill    Wright,    Robert    Johnson    and    all    the 

people    at    Lockheed    who    worked    on    the 

SNAP-lOA  project.     The  United  States  has 

become  the  first  nation  to  operate  a  nuclear 

power  reactor  in  space  through  the  capable 

efforts  of  you  and  your  associates.    You  fully 

met   your   commitments   and   justified    the 

faith  that  the  Joint  Committee  had  in  you 

and  exhibited  in  reinstating  the  flight  test. 

Chet  Holifield, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

Energy. 

Mr.  Reginald  Kearton, 
Atherton,  Calif.: 

You  said  you  could  do  It  and  you  did  It. 
Your  personal  efforts  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  be  the  first  country 
to  operate  a  nuclear  reactor  in  space.    Con- 
gratulations to  you.  Bill  Wright,  Bob  John- 
son and  all  your  associates  at  Lockheed  who 
made  the  SNAP-lOA  project  a  success. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Vice    Chairman,    Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic   Energy. 


Snap-IOA  Lattnch  and  Test  Statistics  Pre- 
pared BT  the  Joint^^Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

Launch:  4:25  p.m.  e.s.t..  April  3. 1965. 
Orbit     attained:      Perigee — 689      nautical 
miles,  apogee — 718  nautical  miles. 


Reactor  startup  signal  transmitted  to 
SNAP-lOA  reactor  at  8:06  p.m.  e.s.t.,  April  3, 
1965.  Full  power  attained  at  5:00  a.m.  e.s.t., 
April  4,  1965. 

Electrical  output:  Approximately  600 
watts. 

Launching  engines:  First  stage — Atlas; 
second  stage — Agena. 

Test  Objectives: 

Primary  objective  Is  to  determine  reactor 
powerplant  operating  characteristics  In  the 
space  environment. 

Secondary  objectives  Include: 

(a)  The  test  of  an  ion  space  propulsion 
engine  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

( b)  Obtaining  mapping  and  surface  trian- 
gulation  data  for  the  U.S.  Army; 

(c)  Obtaining  micrometeorite  and  atmos- 
pheric density  data;  and 

(d)  The  conduct  of  other  space  experi- 
ments. 


REACTOR  IN  ORBIT 

Mr;  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  3,  1965,  the  first  reactor  was 
launched  into  space  from  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif.  Upon  achieving 
the  panned  700-nautical-mile  orbit 
around  the  earth,  the  reactor  was 
started  and  is  now  operating  at  its  full 
designed  power. 

The  SNAP-lOA  reactor — powered  con- 
version system  generates  more  than  500 
watts  of  useful  electrical  power  for  space 
poner  applications. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  the  Defense  De- 
partment failed  to  approve  Air  Force 
funding  for  a  SNAP-lOA  flight  test  pro- 
gram. The  AEC  requested  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  a  flight  test  program  but 
these  were  disallowed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Last  year  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  its  review  of  the  AEC's 
authorizing  legislation,  recognized  the 
importance  of  conducting  a  flight  test 
program. 

It  felt  that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  this  sort  and  put  it  on 
the  shelf.  It  is  important  that  the  devel- 
oped system  be  tested  in  the  environ- 
ment for  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
used.  NASA,  DOD  and  commercial 
communication  companies  are  unwilling 
to  use  a  product  that  has  not  been  com- 
pletely tested  and  rightly  so. 

The  joint  committee,  sensing  the  im- 
portance of  a  flight  test,  recommended 
to  the  Congress  in  April  of  last  year  that 
funds  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  a  flight  test  to  be  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  1965. 

As  in  most  large  undertakings  of  this 
nature,  the  success  of  this  project  was 
the  result  of  a  coordinated  effort  among 
a  large  number  of  people  in  several 
major  organizations.  The  reactor  was 
designed  and  constructed  by  Atomics 
International  under  contract  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  Atlas 
booster  was  provided  by  General  Dy- 
namics  Corp.:    and   the   Agena   second 


stage  was  produced  and  modified  by 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Center— both 
under  contract  to  the  Air  Force.  Space 
Systems  Division  is  also  responsible  for 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  during  the 
SNAP-lOA  test  program.  The  launch 
was  conducted  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif.,  by  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command's  Space  Systems  Division. 

All  of  the  participants  deserve  credit 
for  a  job  well  done.  It  has  resulted  in 
another  first  in  space  for  the  United 
States — the  first  nuclear  reactor  to  be 
operated  in  orbit. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  con- 
gratulations to  these  participants  would 
not  now  be  in  order  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  hauled  the  flight  test  program 
back  off  the  shelf  last  year,  insisted  that 
it  be  carried  forward,  and  successfully 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
necessaiy  funds  be  provided  for  doing  so. 

Moreover,  to  give  credit  where  credit 
is  really  due,  it  is  both  fair  and  honorable 
to  relate  that  the  Joint  Committee's 
motivation  was  inspired  almost  single- 
handedly  by  one  man,  it's  present  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Holifield.  America  would  have  no  re- 
actor in  space  except  for  Chet  Holi- 
field's  vision,  insistence,  and  persuasion. 
America  deserves  to  be  proud  of  her  ac- 
complishments. America  also  deserves 
to  take  pride  in  a  son  like  this  whose 
actions  have  spurred  them. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSING   AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
challenges  of  mid-20th-century  America 
is  the  survival  of  our  cities.  We  are  an 
urban  nation,  and  today's  frontier  is  not 
on  the  farm — but  in  the  city.  President 
Johnson  recognized  this  challenge  in 
his  excellent  message  on  the  cities  and 
in  his  advocacy  of  a  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Today  I  have  introduced  the  admin- 
istration's bill  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Our  increasing  urbanization  presents 
two  faces:  On  the  one  hand  a  unique 
opportunity  for  an  unprecedentedly 
varied  and  fulfilling  life;  on  the  other 
hand:  congestion,  squalor,  slums,  and 
racial  ghettos. 

A  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  deal  with  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  and  problems  of 
urbanization.  This  proposal  has  been 
discussed,  deliberated,  and  debated  in 
Congress  for  the  past  12  years.  I  have 
testified  in  support  of  it  before  House 
and  Senate  committees  in  both  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses  and  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  favor  of  such  legislation  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  I  have  spoken  in  favor 
of  President  Kennedy's  reorganization 
plan  when  it  was  on  the  floor. 

While  Congress  has  debated  this  issue 
for  12  years,  the  urban  centers  of  this 
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Zws  have  mounted.  Children  born  12  ^"^^• 
vears  ago  have  now  completed  six  grades 
in  overcrowded  and  inadequate  schools. 
Slums  have  spread;  housing  has  deterio- 
rated- traffic  has  choked  our  cities.  Pol- 
luted air  and  water  continue  to  choke 
the  inhabitants  of  our  cities.  The  prob- 
lems of  urbanization  have  been  recog- 
nized in  no  less  than  six  Presidential 
messages  since  President  Kennedy's 
state  of  the  Union  message  January  30, 
1961.   He  said  then: 

A  new  housing  program  under  a  new  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Department  wUl  be 
needed  this  year. 

Later  in  the  same  year.  President 
Kennedy  again  called  for  such  a  depart- 
ment in  his  housing  message  of  March 
9.1961: 

Urban  and  suburban  areas  now  contain 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  a  preponderance  of  our  industrial, 
commercial  and  educational  resources.  The 
programs  outlined  above,  as  well  as  existing 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams, deserve  the  best  possible  administra- 
tive efficiency,  stature  and  role  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Federal  Government.  An  aware- 
ness of  these  problems  and  programs  should 
be  constantly  brought  to  the  Cabinet  table, 
and  coordinated  leadership  provided  for 
functions  related  to  urban  affairs  but  ap- 
propriately performed  by  a  variety  of  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

I  therefore  recommend — and  shall  shortly 
offer  a  suggested  proposal  for — the  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  of  a  new. 
Cabinet-rank  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Four  years  later,  on  March  2,  1965, 
President  Johnson  delivered  his  message 
on  the  cities  which  calls  attention,  once 
again,  to  the  great  needs  of  urban 
society. 

President  Johnson  said: 

We  want  to  build  not  just  housing  units, 
but  neighborhoods;  not  just  to  construct 
schools,  but  to  educate  children;  not  just 
to  raise  Income,  but  to  create  beauty  and 
end  the  poisoning  of  our  environment. 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  2  years 
ago: 

I  believe  that  the  development  of  truly 
effective  solutions  to  the  problems  of  urban- 
ization will  require  a  coordination  of  effort 
not  only  among  levels  of  government  but 
within  the  Federal  Government  as  well.  A 
piecemeal  approach  to  the  problems  of  our 
urban  regions  is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer 
afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  need  for  prompt  action. 
This  issue  has  had  ample  consideration. 
Over  the  past  12  years  hearings  have 
been  held  eight  times— four  times  in  the 
House  and  four  times  in  the  Senate — in 
1955,  1959.  1961,  and  1962.  Favorable 
reports  have  been  rendered  four  times  on 
proposals  to  create  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment to  deal  with  urbanization. 

I  need  not  reiterate  the  problems  of  the 
city.  The  President  summed  up  some  of 
the  difficulties  facing  metropolitan  re- 
gions in  his  message  on  the  cities : 

Between  1954  and  1963  per  capita  munici- 
pal tax  revenues  increased  by  43  percent,  and 
local  government  indebtedness  increased  by 
119  percent.  City  officials  with  inadequate 
resources,  limited  authority,  too  few  trained 
people,  and  often  with  too  little  public  sup- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  been  urged  on  many  grounds.  There 
is  a  need  for  the  people  of  the  cities  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 
The  new  Department  is  needed  to  study 
the  problems  of  urbanization  and  offer 
technical  advice  and  assistance  to  local 
public  officials.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  could  provide  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  grants-in-aid  that 
is  so  necessary  to  orderly  growth  and 
development  in  our  local  communities. 
The  need  for  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  aiding  urban  areas  is  well  doc- 
umented. The  Federal  Government  is 
now  administering  over  40  sepai-ate  pro- 
grams of  financial  aid  for  urban  develop- 
ment, involving  some  13  departments  and 
agencies.    A  recent  study  states: 

No  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  unified  Federal  policy  or  orga- 
nizational machinery  for  coordinating  aid 
programs  In  the  field  of  urban  development 
(U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  "Impact  of  Federal 
Urban  Development  Programs  on  Local  Gov- 
ernment Organization  and  Planning,"  88th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  May  30,  1964,  p.  22). 

The  heed  for  Goverrmient  research 
into  urban  problems  prompted  Senator 
MusKiE  to  write  in  the  foreword  to  an- 
other report: 

The  implications  of  the  report  are  dis- 
quieting. First,  despite  the  importance  of 
better  understanding  the  problems  of  urban 
growth  and  social  and  economic  well-being, 
urban  research,  however  defined,  appears  to 
constitute  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  all 
research  carried  on  under  Federal  sponsor- 
ship. The  survey  findings  clearly  indicate 
that  urban  problems  are  not  yet  considered 
a  subject  to  be  studied  and  researched  on 
the  same  basis  as  such  well-supported  Fed- 
eral research  areas  as  agriculture,  water, 
oceanography,  and  meteorology.  (U.S.  Con- 
gress, Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  "Urban  Research  under  Federal 
Auspices,"  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Apr.  15,  1964, 
p.  v.) 

Senator  Muskie  also  noted  that  there 
is  "a  significant  absence  of  a  focal  point 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  urban  life 
and  development  and  of  research  di- 
rected to  these  problems." 

Under  the  administration's  proposal 
the  present  programs  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  would  provide  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  Department  which 
would  "be  primarily  responsible  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  metropolitan  area 
thinking  and  planning." 

Two  years  ago  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  with  the  House  that  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  deals 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion, was  then  responsible  for  expendi- 
tures exceeding  those  of  4  out  of  the  10 
Cabinet  departments. 

The  HHFA  has  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
grams other  than  housing.  The  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration,  a  con- 
stituent unit  of  HHFA.  is  responsible  for 
the  public  works  aspects  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  programs.  The 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  another 


constituent  unit  of  HHFA.  is  responsible 
for  not  only  the  urban  renewal  program 
but  also  the  701  planning  grant  program. 
Over  4,000  local  communities  and  metro- 
politan regions  are  presently  preparing 
plans  under  this  program.  The  Office 
of  Transportation  in  the  HHFA  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mass  transit  pro- 
gram. ^    .. 

The  coordination  of  programs  affecting 
urban  areas  will  be  facilitated  by  enact- 
ing the  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  I  urged  similar  action  in 
the  87th  and  88th  Congresses.  It  is  past 
time  for  Congress  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  reality.  .    .     j  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  cities  are  indeed  in 
a  state  of  crisis.  If  we  are  to  confront 
the  problems  of  urban  America  on  to- 
day's frontier  of  our  society,  we  must 
mobilize  the  vast  potential  resources  of 
America.  To  fully  achieve  our  poten- 
tial, we  need  the  tools  and  an  organiza- 
tion. At  the  Federal  Government  level 
a  department  is  needed  which  will  be 
able  to  deal  across  the  board  with  the 
wide  range  of  problems  and  possibili- 
ties which  confront  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  upon  his  statement.  He 
has  certainly  made  out  an  excellent  case 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  depart- 
ment. I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  know  he  also  is  anx- 
ious that  the  House  face  this  question 
and  move  forward  with  the  program  of 
the  President  in  this  area. 


THE   DEATH   OF  THE   37TH   "BUCK- 
EYE" DIVISION  IN  THE  PROPOSED 
REORGANIZATION   OP  U.S.   ARMY 
RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
RyanK    Under    previous   order    of   the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr. 
Feighan]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  believe  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara's  plan  for  realinement 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  into  a  single  Reserve  force 
is  worthy  of  study,  I  question  its  merit  at 
this  particular  time.     The  Communist 
enemy  is  on  the  move  throughout  the 
world  engaging  our  forces  in  open  hostil- 
ities, yet  we  hear  talk  of  cutting  back  our 
vital  civilian  Reserve  forces.      I    have 
studied  this   situation  and  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has   proposed   this   reorganization    and 
merger  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and 
economy.    I  am  not  convinced  of  either. 
The   proposed   reorganization   of   the 
U.S.   Army   Reserve    and   the   National 
Guard  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  questioiis. 
For  example,  are  world  conditions  such 
that  we  can  safely  reduce  our  Armed 
Forces?    To  what  extent,  in  the  face  of 
present  world  conditions,  can  we  cut  back 
on  our  traditional  concepts  of  the  citizen 
soldier    trained    through    the    National 
Guard  and  who  is  thus  prepared  to  serve 
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better  our  country  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency? To  what  extent  are  the  hopes 
for  universal  disarmament  motivating 
this  reorganization  plan?  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Soviet  Russia  is  seriously 
concerned  with  or  disposed  toward  dis- 
armament. To  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  at  least  one  of  her  satellite  re- 
gimes are  heating  up  the  armaments  race 
in  the  Middle  East,  southeast  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

I  view  with  seriotis  concern  the  plan 
to  abolish  the  fine  Ohio  83d  Division  and 
the  reduction  of  the  37th  National  Guard 
Division  to  a  brigade.  My  immediate 
concern  is  the  plan  to  eliminate  the  37th 
or  famed  "Buckeye"  Division  from  the 
active  ranks  of  the  National  Guard  divi- 
sions. 

The  proposed  reorganization  calls  for 
reduction  of  the  37th  Division  to  the  37th 
Ohio  Brigade.  The  brigade  will  be  re- 
clined with  the  42d  New  York  and  the 
77th  New  York  Brigades,  with  the  divi- 
sion base  in  New  York. 

The  brigades,  under  the  42d  Infantry 
Division  of  New  York,  will  be  split  be- 
tween New  York  and  Ohio.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  informed  observers  such  an  orga- 
nization plan  would  lack  cohesiveness 
and  unit  integrity.  Approximately  3 
years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  elim- 
inated four  Guard  and  four  Reserve 
combat  divisions,  contending  that  it  was 
unsatisfactory  to  have  divisions  split  be- 
tween several  States  and  that  such  di- 
visions were  not  as  effective  as  the  divi- 
sions located  entirely  within  one  State. 
Now  it  appears  the  same  logic  is  not  being 
applied  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  Moreover, 
this  proposal  would  seriously  detract 
from  the  ability  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
preserve  law  and  order  in  the  event  of 
domestic  emergency  or  disaster. 

The  molding  of  separate  brigades  into 
effective  combat  divisions  has  in  the  past 
proven  extremely  diflBcult.  What  will  be 
the  proposed  command  relationship  be- 
tween the  brigades,  the  division  and  the 
Adjutant  Generals  of  the  separate 
States?  Where  a  brigade  is  split  from 
its  division  base  and  assigned  to  another 
State,  who  will  establish  policies  for  this 
brigade?  Will  the  division  headquar- 
ters located  in  a  different  State  where  it 
is  subordinate  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  that  State  determine  standard  oper- 
ating procedui-es  or  will  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State  where  the  brigade 
is  located  provide  the  procedures? 

I  have  expressed  my  views  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  Hon.  Stephen  Ailes, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara.  The  thinking  behind 
the  linking  of  the  37th  Division  with  New 
York's  42d  Infantry  Division  was  to  place 
these  high-priority  brigades  into  other 
States  in  order  to  give  a  greater  spread 
of  military  equipment  into  these  States 
which  will  lose  their  divisions.  There- 
fore, it  is  claimed  high-priority  brigades 
will  be  authorized  a  greater  density  of 
equipment. 

I  have  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  the  37th  Division 
which  is  so  deeply  meshed  with  the  tra- 
dition and  heritage  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  be  kept  on  the  active  list.    The 


proud  "Buckeye"  Division  which  is  slated 
to  die,  this  year,  has  a  record  of  gal- 
lantry and  bravery  in  combat  unmatched 
by  any  other  national  guard  division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  mili- 
tary editor  for  the  Cleveland  Press,  Rob- 
ert C.  Stafford,  recently  wrote  a  series  of 
six  articles,  outlining  the  history  and 
exploits  of  the  37th  Division.  He  has 
traced  the  remarkable  exploits  of  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  Ohio,  whom  he  aptly 
calls  the  weekend  warriors,  through 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Blazed  upon  that  record  of 
more  than  4  decades  are  the  names  of 
Ohio  heroes  and  many  inspiring  mili- 
tary feats  of  the  famed  "Buckeye"  Divi- 
sion. This  series  of  articles  is  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  role  of  the  citizen  soldier 
in  the  defense  of  our  country  and  serves 
as  a  reminder  that  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  preserving  the  spirit  and  tra- 
ditions which  have  carried  us  safely 
through  the  crises  of  war. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
six  articles  so  ably  written  by  Robert  C. 
Stafford,  military  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press: 

Thirty-seventh  Division:  1917-65 — Week- 
end Warriors  Earned  Respect  of  Profes- 
sionals 

(By  Robert  C.  Stafford) 
(First  of  a  series) 
The  37th  Infantry  Division,  1917-65. 
Rest  in  peace. 

If  the  proud  Buckeye  Division  with  the 
fried  egg  shoulder  patch  dies  late  this  year, 
as  the  Defense  Department  indicates,  It  will 
deserve  its  peace. 

For  it  has  a  record  of  gallantry  and  bravery 
in  combat  unmatched  by  any  other  National 
Guard  division,  of  conduct  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  three  wars  and  of  patriotic 
response  to  any  call  to  service  in  peace  as 
well  as  war. 

The  37th's  achievements  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  they  were  accomplished 
by  weekend  warriors — citizen-soldiers  who 
were  more  citizen  than  soldier  when  called 
to  war  duty.  They  became  professionals  on 
the  fighting  fronts  where  they  earned  the 
respect  and  fear  of  the  Germans  In  World 
War  I  and  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II. 
Tlie  division's  role  in  the  Korean  war  was 
less  dramatic,  although  useful.  Called  to 
Federal  duty,  the  division  sent  most  of  Its 
personnel  to  Korea  as  replacements  to  other 
units  while  the  remainder  served  as  a  cadre 
to  train  recruits. 

The  proud  Buckeyes  protested  in  vain  at 
the  breakup  of  their  division  as  a  fighting 
force. 

In  both  the  World  Wars,  the  37th  suf- 
fered more  than  its  share  of  casualties:  In 
World  War  I,  970  dead  or  missing  and  7,186 
wounded,  gassed,  or  Injured  during  its  com- 
paratively short  time  in  combat;  and  in 
World  War  n,  1,852  killed  or  missing  and 
8,218  wounded  in  action. 

The  division  earned  more  than  Its  share 
of  decorations:  in  World  War  I,  1  Medal  of 
Honor,  2  Distinguished  Service  Medals,  27 
Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  and  21  cita- 
tions for  gallantry  in  action;  in  World  War 
II,  7  Medals  of  Honor,  109  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  4  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
als. 939  Silver  Star  Medals,  61  Legion  of 
Merit  Medals,  94  Soldier's  Medals,  and  6,366 
Bronze  Star  Medals. 

It  captured  more  than  its  share  of  pris- 
oners: in  World  War  I,  26  officers  and  1,496 
enlisted  men;  In  World  War  II,  2.180  Japa- 
nese. 

It  certainly  spent  more  than  Its  share  ef 
time  in  the  front  lines  in  World  War  II:  an 
amazing  total  of  592  days  in  combat,  during 


which  time  it  accounted  for  33,500  Japanese 
deaths. 

The  division  had  another  distinction  in 
World  War  II — its  top  officer,  MaJ.  Gen 
Robert  S.  Belghtler,  was  the  only  National 
Guard  division  commander  who  retained  his 
command  throughout  the  war.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  the  surrender  of  the 
"Butcher  of  Bataan,"  Gen.  Tomoyukl 
Yamashita,  ending  the  war  In  the  Philip, 
pines. 

The  divisions  heroes  are  too  numerous  to 
record.  First  there  was  Lieut.  Albert  E. 
Baesel,  of  Berea,  who  died  winning  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Nation's  highest  award, 
near  Ivoiry,  France,  September  27,  1918,  i^ 
the  148th  Infantry  Regiment. 

He  was  killed  trying  to  rescue  a  wounded 
comrade  under  heavy  enemy  fire.  He  had 
just  placed  the  man  on  his  shoulders  when 
both  were  slain. 

Two  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  winners  in 
World  War  II  are  of  special  interest  here. 
Pfc.  Frank  J.  Petrarca,  of  Cleveland,  a  medi- 
cal aid  man  in  the  145th  Infantry,  and  Pvt. 
Rodger  Young,  of  Tiffin,  rifleman  in  the  148th 
Infantry,  both  of  whom  died  in  their  gallant 
acts  on  the  same  day,  July  31,  1943,  on  New 
Georgia  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

The  famous  war  song,  "The  Ballad  of  Rodg- 
er  Young,"  was  inspired  by  the  hero,  who 
continued  to  creep  toward  a  Japanese  ma- 
chinegun  nest  although  the  rest  of  his  squad 
had  withdrawn.  He  was  wounded  three 
times,  the  last  fatally,  as  he  tossed  grenades 
into  the  emplacement. 

A  unique  hero  who  is  alive  today  is  a 
Cleveland  investment  man — Cecil  B.  Whit- 
comb.  He  is  the  only  man  alive  who  won  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  in  both  World 
Wars.  He  also  won  Purple  Hearts  for  wounds 
in  both  wars. 

Now  the  Pentagon's  orders  seem  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  37th  Division  as  it  has  been 
known.  It  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  a 
brigade,  5,000  to  6,000  men  in  size,  as  well  as 
absorb  part  of  the  Ohio  83d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army  Reserve. 

It  may  still  retain  the  "37"  in  its  name,  but 
It  won't  be  the  same. 

A  division— about  20,000  men  In  World  War 
I  and  14,000  men  in  World  War  II— has  an 
identity  and  a  meaning  that  other  units  do 
not.  It  is  organized  to  be  completely  self- 
sufficient,  actually  an  Army  in  itself,  with 
all  elements  to  supply  all  its  needs  under  a 
single  commanding  general,  capable  ol 
operating  independently  or  in  concert  with 
other  fighting  units. 

A  National  Guard  division,  while  financed 
and  equipped  with  Federal  funds,  is  under 
control  of  the  State  until  it  is  called  to  na- 
tional duty.  Then  it  comes  under  Regular 
Army  command. 

Thirty-seventh  Division  1917-65 — Buckeyk 
Units  Refused  To  Split  Up 
(By  Robert  C.  Stafford) 
(Second  in  a  series) 

The  birth  of  the  37th  Division  was  neither 
ordinary  nor  easy.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  viola- 
tion of  direct  orders  which  later  were  changed 
when  it  became  clear  the  Buckeye  patriots 
meant  to  fight  In  World  War  I  as  a  division. 

The  Ohio  National  Guard  in  those  days 
consisted  of  large  numbers  of  separate,  inde- 
pendent units — infantry,  cavalry,  field  artil- 
lery, engineers,  etc. 

All  but  two  regiments  and  one  battalion 
of  the  Ohio  guard  had  been  mustered  into 
Federal  duty  In  June  of  1916  for  Mexican 
border  service.  These  units  spent  9  long, 
hot,  tedious  months  in  that  area  and  were 
en  route  home  for  discharge  to  civilian  life 
when  the  United  States  was  forced  into  the 
war  that  had  been  raging  in  Europe  since 
July  1914. 

All  the  Mexican  border  troops  except  two 
regiments  and  one  battalion  of  field  artllllery 
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had  been  mustered   out  when   the  United 
States  declared  war  April  6,  1917. 

Those  two  infantry  regiments  remained  on 
Federal  duty.  The  field  artillery  battalion 
was  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  in  the  final  stages 
of  processing  for  discharge.  Only  a  day  or 
so  from  discharge,  processing  stopped  and 
this  unit  also  stayed  on  Federal  duty. 

(Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  a  permanent  Army 
base  near  Chicago,  should  not  be  confused 
with  Camp  Sheridan,  Ala.,  where  the  37th 
Division  later  trained.) 

In  March,  some  Ohio  Guard  units  were 
called  up  as  war  hysteria  mounted.  They 
were  placed  on  guard  duty  around  the  State. 

Formation  of  a  division  In  Ohio  long  had 
been  a  cherished  objective.  But  2  days 
after  war  was  declared,  the  Militia  Bureau  in 
Washington,  which  directed  all  National 
Guard  operations,  ordered  that  no  more 
Guard  units  be  organized. 

The  State  adjutant  general  appealed  to 
Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  of  Cleve- 
land, who  passed  the  decision  on  to  the 
judge  advocate  general,  the  Army's  chief 
legal  officer. 

The  latter  decided,  on  technical  grounds, 
that  Ohio  could  recruit  to  the  maximum 
allowed  under  the  National  Defense  Act. 
That  was  19,200  men,  by  coincidence  almost 
exactly  the  strength  of  a  World  War  I  In- 
fantry division. 

Then  it  became  known  that  cavalry  would 
not  be  sent  to  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
the  order  went  out  that  12  batteries  of  artil- 
lery would  be  needed  to  complete  the  divi- 
sion. The  Ohio  National  Guard  had  12 
troops  of  cavalry,  but  not  enough  artillery. 

So,  overnight,  the  12  troops  of  cavalry 
became  12  batteries  of  field  artillery. 

One  of  the  cavalry  units  was  the  famous 
First  City  Troop  of  Cleveland,  formed  In 
1877.  It  later  became  Troop  A  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard,  famous  as  the  Black  Horse 
Troop  that  escorted  Presidents  at  Washing- 
ton Inaugurals. 

Another  branch  of  the  First  City  Troop 
was  the  lineal  antecedent  of  the  present 
107th  Cavalry  Regiment,  of  Cleveland,  a  sep- 
arate unit  not  part  of  the  division. 

The  division's  135th  Artillery  had  an  even 
longer  history.  It  dates  to  1839  when  It  was 
organized  as  the  Clevland  Light  Artillery, 
part  of  the  famous  old  Cleveland  Grays. 
It  was  the  first  Cleveland  unit  In  combat  In 
the  Civil  War. 

In  June  1917,  more  obstacles  apepared 
The  Militia  Bureau  ordered  three  infantry 
regiments  from  the  Ohio  Guard  to  join  a 
Mlssisslppl-Loulslana-Arkansas  division.  The 
State  adjutant  general  simply  Ignored  the 
order. 

A  second  telegram  repeated  the  order  and 
it,  too,  was  Ignored.  At  last  Gov.  James  M. 
Cox  wired  President  Wilson  and  this  brought, 
within  48  hours,  permission  to  complete  the 
division  If  It  could  be  done  by  July  15,  only 
2  weeks  away. 

By  superhuman  effort,  the  men  were  re- 
cruited and  on  July  15,  1917,  the  37th  Divi- 
sion came  into  formal  existence.  Under  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  G.  Treat,  a  Regular  Army  man 
from  Maine,  the  division  was  ordered  to  create 
a  new  camp  for  Itself  on  the  outskirts  of 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

This  It  did,  starting  absolutely  from  noth- 
ing but  pine  woods  and  cotton  patches.  This 
became  Camp  Sheridan,  where  the  Buckeye 
division  trained  and  hardened  Itself  for  com- 
bat. 

First  Infantry  troops  arrived  on  August  25. 
By  October  24,  there  were  22,900  enlisted  men 
and  1,009  officers  In  camp. 

Lean  and  hard  in  their  campaign  hats, 
breeches  and  puttees,  the  men  of  the  37th 
completed  training  in  May  1918,  and  the  first 
unit  began  the  oversea  movement  on  May  26. 

The  Ohio  Buckeye  division  was  en  route  to 
the  trenches  of  France. 


Thirty-seventh    Division:    1917-65 — Buck- 
eyes Won  Spurs  in  World  War  I  Action 

(By  Robert  C.  Stafford) 

(Third  of  a  series) 

World  War  I  was  the  war  of  the  trenches. 
It  was  a  war  of  slow,  ponderous  movement  of 
large  masses  of  troops. 

It  was  a  war  of  weary  months  of  stalemate 
in  France,  where  Germans  and  the  Allies  bur- 
rowed themselves  into  the  ground  In  lonjg 
muddy  trenches  and  deep,  muddy  dugouts. 

World  War  I  was  the  one  In  which  poison 
gas  was  first  used,  in  which  aviation  became 
important,  In  which  heavy  armored  tanks 
were  developed,  superseding  horse  cavalry. 

The  37th  Division  landed  at  Brest,  on  the 
westerly  tip  of  France.  Some  units  were 
transported  on  the  Leviathan,  the  huge  Ger- 
man liner  called  the  Vaterland  by  the  Ger- 
mans that  had  been  seized  in  New  York 
when  war  was  declared. 

From  Brest  the  Buckeyes  rode  French 
trains  across  the  country  to  the  area  around 
Bourmont,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
country. 

After  3  weeks  of  shakedown  there,  the 
division  on  July  23,  1918.  moved  Into  the 
trenches  and  shed  its  first  blood.  It  re- 
lieved the  New  York  77th  Division  on  the 
Baccarat  front,  near  the  Swiss  frontier  west 
of  Strasbourg. 

The  Baccarat  front  was  called  "quiet." 
But  this  was  only  relative.  It  meant  only 
that  neither  army  had  tried  a  major  offen- 
sive for  some  4  years,  during  which  they 
occupied  zigzag  trenches  and  sniped,  pa- 
trolled, lobbed  mortar  shells,  and  loosed 
artillery  barrages. 

Here  the  Buckeyes  suffered  their  first  cas- 
ualties. First  to  die  were  men  of  the  112th 
Engineers  of  Cleveland,  killed  by  an  artillery 
burst  back  of  the  lines. 

The  first  man  to  die  at  the  front  was  Sgt. 
Frank  L.  Knack  of  Cleveland's  145th  Infan- 
try Regiment,  killed  by  machinegun  fire  Au- 
gust 6. 

Here  the  division  captured  its  first  prison- 
ers. Disappointingly,  they  were  deserters. 
Here,  too,  the  division  experienced  Its  first 
gas  attack.  Trained  and  equipped  with  gas 
masks,  the  men  were  ready  and  escaped  vrtth- 
out  harm. 

The  division  spent  6  weeks  here  and  then 
got  orders  to  move  on  September  12.  This 
time  it  was  to  a  sector  that  was  not  "quiet." 
It  was  Into  the  frightful  Meuse-Argonne  of- 
fensive. The  division  moved  into  position 
near  Recicourt  the  night  of  September  24.  It 
had  been  raining  for  days  and  the  earth  was 
saturated. 

Just  before  midnight  the  next  night  a  roll- 
ing barrage  opened  and  at  dawn,  September 
26.  the  forward  elements  went  "over  the  top" 
and  fought  and  slashed  their  way  forward  in 
a  pitched  battle  that  lasted  all  that  day.  and 
the  next,  and  the  next — and  the  next. 

In  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  the  37th 
Division  lost  16  officers  killed,  113  wounded 
and  two  missing;  352  enlisted  men  killed, 
2,287  wounded  and  690  missing.  By  October 
18,  however.  128  of  missing  had  been  located. 
The  division  captured  1,120  of  the  enemy  in 
4  days  of  battle. 

The  Buckeyes,  exhausted  and  bloodied, 
were  relieved  September  30  by  the  32d  Divi- 
sion and  went  into  rest  at  Ivoiry,  and  then 
returned  to  Recicourt. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  the  battered  Ohioans 
moved  to  another  position,  the  Pannes- 
FlIrey-LImey  sector.  This  location,  part  of 
the  famous  St.  Mlhiel  front,  cost  27  dead 
or  missing  and  882  wounded  or  sick.  The 
division  moved  again  October  15  and  16,  this 
time  Into  Belgium  and  the  fields  of  Flanders. 

In  limited  combat  In  a  dozen  locations, 
with  no  heavy  battles,  from  October  22  to 
November  4,  the  division  lost  374  killed  or 
missing  and  1,284  wounded,  gassed,  or  sick. 


It  was  a  period  of  almost  continuous  advance, 
often  bitterly  opposed. 

When  the  Armistice  came  November  11, 
the  37th  Division  was  alined  on  the  banks 
of  the  Escaut  River  in  Belgium  and  had 
started  to  make  an  assault  crossing. 

German  officers,  who  had  felt  the  brunt 
of  the  37th's  attacks,  after  the  war  rated  the 
Buckeye  Division  as  one  of  the  top  seven  In 
the  American  Army. 

Sailing  from  Brest,  still  under  command 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  S.  Farnsworth,  the  divi- 
sion came  home  in  March  and  April  1919 
to  tumultuous  welcomes,  parades  and  cere- 
monies in  all  the  cities  of  Ohio. 

Its  losses,  according  to  its  own  records: 
655  killed  In  action;  150  dead  of  wounds. 
1  dead  from  gas,  56  dead  of  disease  and 
other  causes,  108  missing,  a  total  of  970  dead 
or  missing;  2,775  wounded  in  action,  98 
wounded  accidentally,  1,041  gassed,  259  in- 
jured, 3,013  sick,  a  total  of  7,186. 

Thirty-seventh    Division:    1917-65 — Never 

Again — Then  More  Service 

(By  Robert  S.  Stafford) 

(Fourth  of  a  series) 

The  war-weary  veterans  of  the  37th  Divi- 
sion, home  froni  France,  vowed  never  again 
to  be  caught  in  a  military  uniform. 

But  they  didn't  mean  It.  In  1920,  the  di- 
vision began  rebuilding  and  many  veterans 
returned  to  their  old  units. 

Drills  and  sununer  camps — duty  In  the 
June  1924,  Lorain  tornado — duty  In  the  1937 
steel  strike  In  Warren — duty  In  natural  dis- 
asters, such  as  floods  and  blizzards — this 
was  the  role  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  In 
the  peacetime  years. 

Summer  camps  were  at  Ohio's  own  Camp 
Perry,  with  some  units  going  to  Camp  Knox, 
Ky.  (It  Is  now  called  Fort  Knox,  a  perma- 
nent Army  Installation  and  center  of  ar- 
mored force  training.) 

As  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  legions  began  to 
overrun  Europe  and  the  Japanese  slashed 
southward  along  the  edge  of  Asia,  war  fever 
and  the  fear  of  attack  spread  over  the  United 

Ohio's  37th  Division  was  a  crack  outfit.  It 
had  shown  up  well  at  inspections  and  camps. 
It  had  9,560  men  on  its  rosters  when  the 
order  came,  September  26.  1940,  to  mobilize 
for  Federal  service  on  October  15 — for  only 
a  year  of  duty. 

Only  a  year?  The  division  did  not  return 
to  home  stations  until  December  1945,  with 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  records  of 
combat  of  any  division  in  World  War  n. 

To  original  roster  of  Ohioans,  Selective 
Service  added  10,200  from  this  State  In  the 
first  stages  of  training.  So  the  division  had 
more  than  18,000  Ohioans  during  the  long 
process  of  preparation. 

The  percentage  of  Ohioans  fell,  however, 
as  portions  of  the  division  were  cut  away 
and  sent  elsewhere  and  new  draftees  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  were  added  to  Its  ranks. 

When  the  37th  Division  first  went  overseas, 
about  45  percent  of  its  personnel  was  from 
Ohio  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  division 
probably  counted  no  more  Ohioans  than  any 
other  organization  In  our  Armed  Forces. 
But  It  carried  the  spirit  and  identity  of  Ohio 
throughout. 

The  division  trained  at  Camp  Shelby.  Miss., 
near  Hattlesburg,  a  city  of  20.000.  The  main 
force  left  Ohio  for  Shelby  October  18,  1940, 
and  the  tedious  hardships  began  under  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Belghtler. 

Then  came  orders  for  an  additional  18 
months  of  Federal  duty  and  on  December  7, 
1941,  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  war  was  declared,  the  length  of 
service  no  longer  mattered. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  Cleveland- 
based  112th  Engineers  suddenly  got  orders 
that  whisked  it  away  to  Europe.  The  34th 
Division,  headed  for  Europe,  needed  trained 
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engineers  and  the  112th  was  chosen.  They 
never  saw  their  old  division  again  until  the 
war  was  over. 

Then  the  division  itself  got  orders  to 
move  to  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  to  prepare 
for  European  duty,^and  left  Shelby  in  Feb- 
ruary 1942. 

What  happened  next  differs  in  the  official 
and  unofficial  versions.  Rumor  had  it  the 
bulk  of  the  division  was  to  sail  on  the  French 
liner  Normandic.  which  burned  at  the  pier 
In  New  York  causing  a  change  of  orders  send- 
ing the  37th  to  the  Pacific. 

Officially,  the  word  was  that  two  trained 
divisions  were  needed  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
only  two  ready  at  the  time  were  the  37th 
and  the  32d.  So  the  37th  turned  around 
and  shipped  for  San  Francisco  in  April  and 
May,  picking  up  the  117th  Engineers  to  re- 
place the  missing  112th. 

On  May  26.  the  division  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  six  big  liners.  The  Cleveland- 
based  145th  Infantry  was  on  the  U.S.S.  Uru- 
guay which  took  it  to  New  Zealand.  The 
larger  part  of  the  division,  however,  went  to 
the  Fiji  Islands,  where  the  145th  later  joined 
them. 

The  first  man  of  the  145th  to  step  ashore 
in  New  Zealand  was  Sgt.  Nathan  E.  Cook.  He 
had  been  selected  because  his  name  resem- 
bled that  of  Capt.  James  Cook,  British  ex- 
plorer who  discovered  much  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

The  division  manned  the  defenses  of  the 
Pijls  until  April  1943,  meanwhile  sharpen- 
ing Its  combat  readiness.  On  April  6,  large 
elements  of  the  37th  debarked  on  Guadal- 
canal, In  the  Solomon  Islands,  scene  of  heav- 
ier early  fighting  and  still  under  frequent 
raids. 

Probably  the  first  man  to  die  from  enemy 
action,  even  though  indirect,  was  Pvt.  Thom- 
as Varney,  of  the  Second  Battalion,  145th 
Infantry,  killed  when  a  Japanese  dud  shell 
exploded. 

The  division  did  not  have  much  longer  to 
wait.  In  June  came  orders  to  move  to  New 
Georgia,  strongly  held  by  the  Japanese. 

Thirty-seventh  Division:    1917-65 — A 

Jungle  Hill  Called  "700"  Made  History 

(By  Robert  C.  Stafford) 

(Fifth  of  a  series) 

Some  of  the  bloodiest,  most  vicious  fighting 
of  the  Pacific  theater  involved  the  Buckeyes 
of  the  37th  Division  on  New  Georgia,  Solomon 
Islands. 

That  two  Buckeyes  won  posthumously  the 
Nation's  highest  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
Is  clue  enough. 

The  Cleveland  area's  145th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment and  the  148th  Infantry  Regiment  from 
the  western  part  of  the  State  bore  heaviest 
fighting  and  heaviest  losses. 

Main  objective  was  the  Munda  Airstrip, 
heavily  defended  by  the  Japanese  deep  in 
the  humid,  insect-infested  jungle.  On  July  5, 
1943,  one  battalion  of  the  145th,  one  battalion 
of  the  148th  and  a  marine  raider  battalion 
landed  on  New  Guinea  and  began  fighting 
to  cut  a  main  supply  road. 

In  the  next  few  days  a  major  part  of  the 
division  was  engaged  in  inch-by-inch,  yard- 
by-yard,  hand-to-hand  combat. 

It  was  battle  under  the  most  horrible  of 
circumstances,  in  the  steaming  Jungles  where 
the  enemy  was  only  yards  away.  It  was 
fighting  with  fiamethrowers,  grenades,  rifies, 
mortars,  and  bayonets.  The  Buckeyes  were 
in  combat  until  August  5  when  the  Munda 
airfield  fell. 

Names  still  famous  came  to  the  fore — 
Horseshoe  Hill,  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
both  Japanese  and  Americans;  Bibolo  Hill, 
with  its  pillboxes  and  trenches;  the  Japanese 
machlnegun  nest  where  Fvt.  Rodger  Young, 
of  the  148th  Infantry,  died  winning  his  Medal 
of  Honor  on  July  31. 

Cleveland's  Medal  of  Honor  winner,  Pvt. 
Frank  Petrarca,  of  the  145th  Medical  Detach- 


ment, died  the  same  day,  climaxing  3  days 
of  unbelievable  heroism. 

The  brutal,  fighting  concluded  with  vic- 
tory, the  37th  Division  returned,  August  15, 
to  Guadalcanal  for  a  rest. 

The  cost  had  been  higii  for  the  division: 

19  officers  and  217  enlisted  men  killed  and 
34  officers  and  979  enlisted  men  wounded  or 
injured.  Meantime,  the  division  was  cred- 
ited with  killing  1,426  Japanese  and  taking 

20  prisoners. 

Again  the  rest  was  short  lived.  On  No- 
vember 8,  1943,  the  first  echelons  landed  at 
Empress  Augusta  Bay  on  the  island  of  Bou- 
gainville. 

It  was  nearly  a  repeat  of  New  Georgia,  hot 
jungles  filled  with  Japanese  and  malarial 
mosquitoes,  and  of  slow,  slogging  progress 
forward. 

The  Americans  had  a  relatively  small  peri- 
meter around  the  bay  and  the  Japanese  held 
most  of  the  125-mile-long  island.  Sporadic 
fighting  continued  until  March  1944,  when 
it  became  clear  a  major  battle  was  in  the 
making. 

This  was  the  Battle  of  Hill  700,  Cleveland's 
Hill  of  Heroes,  where  the  defending  145th 
Infantry  threw  back  wave  after  wave  of 
suicidal  Japanese  in  a  clash  of  arms  that 
must  stand  as  the  high  point  of  the  37th 
Division's  gallant  record. 

How  can  such  terrible  carnage  be  de- 
scribed? The  Japanese  sacrificed  two  divi- 
sions in  attacks  up  the  steep  sides  of  the 
hill,  strategic  key  to  the  Empress  Augusta 
Bay  area. 

Beginning  March  8,  for  4  days  and  nights 
the  battle  raged  with  heavy  pounding  by 
the  Cleveland  135th  Artillery,  fanatical 
charges  in  which  Japanese  climbed  over  piles 
of  their  own  bodies.  After  one  Banzai  charge 
more  than  185  bodies  were  counted  in  front 
of  one  of  our  machineguns. 

Japanese  losses  only  could  be  estimated. 
A  conservative  figure  of  4,957  dead  on  the 
hill  and  1,395  killed  by  shelling  the  assembly 
areas— a  total  of  6,354  dead,  a  ratio  of  40  to 
1  in  favor  of  the  37th  Division. 

Major  hostilities'bn  Bougainville  ended  in 
April,  but  the  division  remained,  mopping 
up  and  garrisoning  the  island  until  Decem- 
ber 15,  1944,  when  it  boarded  transports  and 
steamed  away  for  a  landing  on  Luzon,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  the  drive  toward  Manila. 

The  37th,  with  other  divisions,  went  ashore 
at  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  January  9,  1945,  in 
the  largest  single  amphibious  operation  of 
the  Pacific  war.  It  was  an  unopposed  land- 
ing and  the  division  moved  rapidly  Inland. 

The  145th  had  a  sharp  battle  for  Clark 
Field  outside  Fort  Stotsenburg  at  the  end 
of  January,  and  then  145th  Infantry  and 
the  148th  Infantry  slashed  their  way  Into 
Manila  in  a  battle  that  started  February  4. 
They  released  1,275  Internees  from  old  Bill- 
bid  Prison.  In  the  house-to-house  fighting, 
the  Japanese  blew  up  and  set  fire  to  much  of 
the  city. 

The  fanatical  Japanese  fought  savagely  to 
hold  Manila  in  a  battle  that  lasted  almost  a 
month  without  letup,  each  building,  each 
street  a  separate  engagement  In  Itself.  Re- 
sistance finally  ended  March  4. 

The  Japanese  lost  16,665  killed  In  Manila. 
The  37th  Division  was  credited  with  13.006 
of  them.  The  Buckeyes  lost  461  dead  of 
their  own. 

The  division  still  was  not  through  with 
war.  On  March  29,  its  129th  Infantry  set 
off  for  heavy  fighting  around  Baguio,  the 
Philippines  summer  capital,  and  the  148th 
Infantry  joined  it  there  until  relieved  on 
May  4.  The  148th  then  battled  Its  way  along 
the  Balete  Pass  until  May  25. 

The  145th,  meantime,  had  one  more  major 
confiict — at  Mount  Pacawagan,  a  battle  that 
has  been  overshadowed  by  earlier  clashes. 
It  began  April  21  and  lasted  for  25  days  of 
some  of  the  hardest  fighting  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Cleveland  regiment  lost  100  killed 
and  476  wounded  there. 


The  last  combat  for  the  division  occurred 
August  12  after  a  tedious  push  through  tlie 
Cagayan  Valley.  It  was  over  then,  and  by 
September  10,  1945,  the  Buckeye  Division 
was  headed  home  at  last. 


Thirty -SEVENTH  Division:  1917-65 — Buck- 
EYE  Units  Fought  on  Bataan  and  in  the 
Invasion  of  Normandy 

(By  Robert  C.  Stafford) 

(Last  of  a  series) 

Several  units  of  the  37th  Division  were 
detached  from  the  parent  body  in  World 
War  II  and  created  gallant  records  of  their 
own. 

The  first  was  the  37th  Tank  Company,  of 
Port  Clinton,  which  was  mobilized  for  Fed- 
eral service  November  25,  1940,  and  trained 
for  a  year  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  Camp  Polk, 
La.  Redesignated  Company  C,  192d  Tank 
Battalion,  it  reached  Fort  Stotsenburg, 
Luzon,  in  the  Piiilippines  a  week  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Ohioans  in  this  company  participated 
in  the  first  engagement  involving  U.S.  troops 
in  World  War  II,  and  also  were  the  first  in 
the  American  Army  to  fight  tank  against 
tank. 

The  company  moved  with  the  tattered 
American  forces  to  Bataan  and  was  captured 
there.  The  entire  company,  except  one  man 
killed  earlier,  was  in  the  infamous  Bataan 
death  march. 

All  four  of  the  unit's  officers  died  In 
enemy  prisons.  Of  the  33  of  the  company 
wha  went  overseas,  only  10  returned  alive, 
the  rest  having  died  in  .imprisonment  or  on 
prison  ships. 

The  112th  Combat  Engineer  Regiment, 
headquartered  in  Cleveland,  was  called  up 
with  the  remainder  of  the  division.  Its  Ist 
Battalion,  a  Cleveland  outfit,  was  detached 
and  went  to  England  in  January  1942,  as 
part  of  the  34th  Division,  retaining  the  name 
112th  Engineers  throughout  the  war. 

It  landed  on  Omaha  Beach,  Normandy, 
on  D-Day  and  won  the  Distinguished  Unit 
Award  for  bravery.  It  was  in  the  St.  Lo 
breakthrough,  then  drove  toward  Paris.  It 
entered  Belgium  on  September  8,  1944,  and 
Germany  on  December  9. 

The  unit  missed  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  was  in  Pilsen,  Czechoslovakia,  when  the 
war  ended.  After  the  war  it  again  became 
port  of  the  37th  Division. 

The  147th  Infantry  Regiment,  one  of  the 
original  elements  of  the  division,  was  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body  at  Indiantown 
Gap,  Pa.,  and  went  t'o  the  Pacific  via  New 
York  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  reappeared  alongside  the  37th  Division 
on  Guadalcanal  in  November  1942,  and 
fought  with  the  division  but  not  as  part  of 
it.  In  May  1943,  it  left  Guadalcanal  under 
British  command.  It  served  in  Iwo  Jima 
and  then  in  Okinawa  before  returning  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  part  of  the 
37th  Division. 

Home  again  after  the  war,  the  Buckeye 
Division  reverted  to  National  Guard  status 
and  the  calm  days  of  weekly  drills  and  sum- 
mer camps,  rebuilding  its  strength  with  new 
men  and  a  succession  of  commanding  gen- 
erals. 

Before  the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  37th  Division  was  rated  one  of  the  best 
In  the  country.  This,  perhaps,  led  in  part 
to  the  orders  that  sent  the  division  once 
again  Into  Federal  service  on  January  15. 
1952,  with  every  prospect  of  going  to  Korea. 

It  went  to  Korea,  sure  enough,  but  not  as 
a  division.  The  bulk  of  its  manpower  went 
as  individual  replacements  to  other  Army 
units  fighting  in  Korea. 

The  division  Itself— mostly  in  name  only- 
remained  at  Camp  Polk.  La.  (now  Fort  Polk). 
serving  as  a  training  unit  through  which 
funneled  draftees  for  final  shaping  up  before 
shipment  to  Korea. 
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It  was  a  disappointing  experience  and  many 
were  angered  at  what  they  believed  was  a 
broken  promise  that  the  Buckeyes  would 
stay  together  and  serve  together. 

Maj.  Gen.  Leo  M.  Kreber,  veteran  of  the 
division's  combat  in  World  War  n.  was  In 
command  as  the  outfit  went  to  Polk  and  he 
remained  in  command  after  the  return  to 
National  Guard  status. 

When  the  division  went  to  camp  it  had 
8,500  officers  and  men.  Eighteen  months 
later  only  200  officers  and  400  enlisted  men 
of  the  original  outfit  were  in  the  37th. 

Two  years  to  the  day  after  it  entered 
Korean  war  service,  the  division  reorganized 
Itself  as  a  National  Guard  unit  of  January 
15,  1954,  with  skeleton  strength  in  some  50 
uriits  throughout  the  State. 

Now,  as  it  approaches  the  end  of  a  long 
and  honorable  career  as  a  division,  the  37th 
Is  nearly  at  authorized  strength,  some  9,500 
men  and  officers  in  97  units  in  53  Ohio 
communities. 

Commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Loren  Wlndom,  a 
decorated  veteran  who  fought  with  it  in 
World  War  II,  the  division  will  go  to  what  Is 
probably  its  last  summer  training,  August 
14-28,  at  Camp  Grayling,  Mich. 

Though  erased  as  a  division,  the  exploits 
of  the  37th  are  indelibly  written  in  the  pages 
of  history  where  they  will  live  forever. 


HEARINGS  FOR  TRAIN  DISCONTIN- 
UANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  impose  certain  additional  and  fair 
conditions  on  the  discontinuance  of  pas- 
senger train  operations. 

The  bill  would  require  that  discontin- 
uance of  a  passenger  train  may  be  au- 
thorized only  after  full  hearings  and 
upon  findings  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that : 

First,  the  present  or  future  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require  discon- 
tinuance or  change,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  operation  of  service  of  such  pas- 
enger  train. 

Second,  the  continued  operation  of 
service  of  such  passenger  train  without 
discontinuance  or  change  will  constitute 
an  unjust  and  undue  burden  upon  the 
interstate  operations  of  such  carrier  or 
upon  interstate  commerce. 

Third,  my  bill  would  require  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  notify 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State  or 
States  in  which  the  train  operated  30 
days  in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

My  bill  is  similar  in  these  respects  to 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana, Mr.  Hartke,  and  it  is  backed  by 
railway  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  moved  to  this  action 
by  the  fact  that  discontinuance  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains  454  and 
455  between  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  Delmar,  Del.,  may  be  an 
accomplished  fact  by  April  18. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  train  serv- 
ice between  Wilmington  and  Delmar  will 
leave  Delaware  without  any  train  serv- 
ice except  at  Wilmington  on  the  through 
trains  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
D.C. 


The  withdrawal  of  passenger  trains 
454  and  455  will  impede  the  economic 
grov/th  of  Delaware,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  expansion  of  population 
and  industry. 

These  are  the  only  passenger  trains 
providing  service  on  the  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula. 

The  discontinuance  of  this  service  will 
work  a  special  hardship  on  the  Air  Force 
personnel  at  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base 
who  depend  on  these  trains. 

Especially  saddening  is  the  fact  that 
the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  depends  on 
these  two  trains  for  the  transportation 
of  the  bodies  of  deceased  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  since  DAFB  is  the  cen- 
ter for  their  arrival  from  overseas. 

It  is  especially  significant,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  previously 
applied  to  the  Delaware  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  discontinuance  of 
trains  454  and  455,  and  this  application 
was  denied  because  it  was  shown  that 
there  was,  indeed,  a  public  requirement 
for  this  service,  and  that  it  should  be 
rescheduled  to  provide  daylight  service  in 
order  that  more  people  could  use  it. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  present  sec- 
tion 13a  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  hundreds  of  trains  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  dis- 
continued. There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  sweeping  result  was  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  adopting  that  section. 
The  provisions  of  section  13a  were  en- 
acted to  provide  a  means  by  which  rail- 
roads could  secure  discontinuance  of 
trains  for  which  there  was  no  longer  a 
need,  but  wholesale  discontinuance  of 
trains  was  certainly  not  envisioned. 

The  railroads  have  been  permitted, 
under  the  present  act,  to  discontinue 
trains  without  public  hearings. 

When  and  if  hearings  were  held,  the 
burden  of  proof  has  fallen  upon  the  ill- 
prepared  and  protesting  public  to  prove 
that  continuance  will  not  be  an  unfair 
burden. 

It  is  this  burden  of  proof,  and  the 
additional  fact  that  under  the  present 
law  the  railroads  may  appeal  to  the 
courts,  and  the  public  cannot,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  change  the  law 
without  delay. 

My  proposed  bill  will  place  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  railroads  where  it  be- 
longs. My  bill  will  protect  and  serve 
the  public  interest,  which  the  present 
law  definitely  does  not. 

Unless  legislation  such  as  my  bill  is 
adopted,  we  may  wake  up  one  of  these 
days  to  find  that  all  we  have  is  freight 
service,  and  that  passenger  service  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

If  this  happens,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  shipped  by  train  may  be  live- 
stock. 

I  believe  we  need  both  passenger  serv- 
ice and  freight  service,  and  that  rail- 
roads must  be  required  to  provide  both. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  one 
passenger  train  a^ter  another. 

In  a  national  emergency,  such  as  a 
war,  a  civil  disturbance,  or  even  in  bad 
weather,  in  which  planes  and  cars  are 
tied  up,  how  are  we  going  to  move  the 
troops  necessary  to  our  defense? 

If  we  are  going  to  avoid  nationaliza- 
tion of  our  railroads,  then  we  must  see 


to  it  that  they  stay  in  business.  I  want 
the  railroads  to  stay  in  business  and  I 
want  them  to  be  prosperous.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  I  fully  support  every  effort 
to  improve  railroad  passenger  service  in 
Delaware  and  throughout  the  country. 

The  rail  consolidation  movement  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  railroads,  now  under- 
way, has  been  presented  by  its  propo- 
nents as  a  plan  which  would  provide 
badly  needed  financial  help  to  these  two 
railroads. 

However,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  now  going  to  press  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  trains  454  and  455,  and  perhaps 
other  trains  as  well,  what  justification 
is  there  for  merger?  I  should  think  very 
little  justification,  if  indeed,  any  at  all. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  bill,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  facing  a  similar 
problem  in  their  congressional  districts, 
and  may,  therefore,  wish  to  cosponsor  it: 

H.R.  7102 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Coxrunerce  Act 
to  impose  certain  additional  conditions  on 
the  discontinuance  of  passenger  train  op- 
erations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13a  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  * 

"DISCONTINUANCE    OR    CHANGE    OF    CERTAIN 
OPERATIONS    OR    SERVICES 

"Sec.  13a.  (1)  Any  carrier  or  carriers  sub- 
ject to  this  part  proposing  to  aiscontlnue  or 
change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  operation 
of  service  of  any  passenger  train  or  ferry  op- 
erating from  a  point  in  a  State  to  a  point  in 
any  other  State  or  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a 
point  in  any  other  State  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  an  application  for  a  certificate 
authorizing  such  discontinuance  or  change. 
The  Commission  may  issue  such  certificate 
only  after  full  hearing  and  upon  findings  by 
it  that  ( 1 )  the  present  or  future  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require  discontinu- 
ance or  change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
operation  of  service  of  such  passenger  train 
or  ferry,  and  (2)  the  continued  operation  of 
service  of  such  passenger  train  or  ferry  with- 
out discontinuance  or  change,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  will  constitute  an  unjust  and  undue 
burden  upon  the  interstate  operations  of 
such  carrier  or  carriers  or  upon  Interstate 
commerce.  Upon  receipt  of  an  application 
filed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
States  in  which  such  passenger  train  or  ferry 
is  operated  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance 
of  the  hearing  provided  for  In  this  paragraph. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  avail  itself 
of  the  cooperation,  services,  record,  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  authority  In  such  States  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  In  passing  upon  any  proposed  dis- 
continuance or  change  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  se^^n,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  Ifeue  such  cer- 
tificate as  prayed  for,  or  to  refuse  to  issue  it, 
and  may  attach  to  the  Issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificate such  terms  and  conditions  as  In  its 
judgment  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity may  require,  including  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
employees  adversely  affected  by  the  Issuance 
of  said  certificate.  From  and  after  the  is- 
suance of  such  certificate,  and  not  before, 
the  carrier  or  carriers  may,  without  securing 
approval  other  than  such  certificate,  comply 
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with  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in 
or  attached  to  the  Issuance  of  such  certifi- 
cate and  proceed  with  the  discontinuance  or 
change  concerned  thereby.  Any  discontinu- 
ance or  change  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  or  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section,  may  be  enjoined  by  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  at  the  suit  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commission,  any  commis- 
sion or  regulatory  body  of  the  State  or  States 
affected,  or  any  party  in  interest;  and  any 
carrier  which,  or  any  director,  officer,  re- 
ceiver, operating  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or 
person,  acting  for  or  employed  by  such  car- 
rier, who  knowingly  authorizes,  consents  to, 
or  permits  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  or  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both." 


TESTIMONY    IN    SUPPORT    OF   THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  present  the  following  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  President's  voting 
rights  proposal  and  my  bill,  H.R.  1568.  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  April  2,  1965: 

Statement  op  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer  Be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  state  my  views  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  support  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  which  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  on  March  17,  and  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1568,  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
January  5  to  protect  further  the  right  to 
vote. 

I  should  like  to  speak  first  about  the  mean- 
ing and  necessity  of  the  President's  bill,  and 
specifically  about  sections  3(a)  and  4(a). 
Section  3(a)  which  would  abolish  literacy 
and  other  mental  tests,  examinations  of  per- 
sonal character,  and  voucher  requirements  as 
conditions  of  voter  registration  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections  in  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  as  to  which  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  certifies  that  it  main- 
tained any  of  these  tests  or  devices  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  and  In  which  the  Director  of 
the  Census  finds  either  that  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were 
registered  to  vote  on  November  1,  1964.  or 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  such  persons 
actually  voted  in  the  1964  presidential  elec- 
tion. Section  4(a)  provides  that  the  Attor- 
ney General,  whenever  he  has  received  20 
or  more  allegations  of  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  under  color  of  law  because  of  race  or 
color  in  any  political  subdivision  in  which 
registration  tests  and  devices  have  been 
abolished  under  section  3(a),  may  have  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  appoint  Federal 
examiners  to  register  voters  in  that  political 
subdivision. 

Under  our  constitutional  separation  of 
powers,  it  is  up  to  the  courts  to  provide  the 
remedy  against  abuse  of  executive  authority 
as  well  as  against  Improper  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power. 

Denial  to  any  citizen  of  the  right  to  vote, 
not  because  that  person  is  found  unqualified 
by  reasonable  and  uniform  standards,  but 
because  of  that  person's  race  or  color  is  an 


abuse  of  the  authority  to  administer  the 
registration  process.  Hence,  it  is  proper  that 
Congress  should  attempt  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  against  widespread  denial  because  of 
race  or  color  by  authorizing  recourse  to  the 
courts. 

By  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  Congress 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate 
civil  actions  for  injunctive  relief  of  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote.  By  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960,  Congress  enhanced  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  discriminatory  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote.  It  did  so  by  au- 
thorizing them  to  appoint  temporary  vot- 
ing referees  to  assist  In  Issuing  orders  for 
the  registration  of  persons  rejected  by  local 
registrars  on  account  of  race  after  the  courts 
had  found  a  pattern  or  practice  of  such  dis- 
crimination. It  did  so  by  providing  that 
States  as  such  may  be  Joined  as  party  de- 
fendants in  voting  rights  cases. 

But  the  efficacy  of  our  system  of  divided 
authority  is  conditional  upon  the  good-faith 
compliance  of  executive  officials  with  court 
orders  enjoining  acts  which  constitute  abuse 
of  their  authority.  We  must  be  able  to  ex- 
pect general  compliance  and  cooperation. 
Whereas,  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
private  hotel  and  restaurant  proprietors  and 
private  employers  are  accorded  the  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  for  criminal  contempt  of  court 
in  regard  to  proceedings  Instituted  under 
titles  n  and  VII.  registration  officials,  who 
are  State  officials,  may  be  punished  sum- 
marily by  the  courts  for  criminal  contempt 
up  to  penalties  of  $300  fine  or  45  days  in  Jail 
for  criminal  contempt  of  court  in  regard 
to  proceedings  instituted  under  the  1957 
Civil  Rights  Act  or  under  title  I  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  difference  in  Jury  trial 
provisions  signifies  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  of  executive  officials. 

When  executive  officials  as  a  whole  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  courts,  when  they  set 
themselves  in  concerted  opposition  to  the 
courts,  the  courts  are  in  no  position  to  en- 
gage them  In  a  power  struggle  In  order  to 
preserve  threatened  civil  rights.  The  courts 
could  not  engage  in  such  a  power  struggle 
with  executive  officials  without  attempting 
to  take  over  the  duties  of  public  administra- 
tion themselves.  This  the  courts  are  In  no 
position  to  do. 

Continuing  oversight  of  executive  admin- 
istration belongs  in  the  first  Instance  to  heads 
of  the  executive  branch  itself,  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  It  belongs  in  the  second  In- 
stance to  the  legislative  branch.  In  order  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote,  we  have  attempted 
to  transfer  the  duty  of  oversight  or  actual 
execution  of  the  laws  to  the  courts.  Let 
me  cite  two  examples. 

The  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  authorized  the 
courts  to  appoint  voting  referees  whenever 
they  find  that  a  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  Is 
pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrim- 
ination. These  referees  are  to  receive  appli- 
cations from  other  persons  who  claim  to  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race 
or  color,  to  take  evidence,  and  to  report  their 
findings  to  the  courts  which  would  then 
issue  orders  declaring  such  applicants  as  are 
found  qualified,  to  be  so.  This  procedure 
means  that  the  courts  themselves  actually 
undertake  the  duties  of  registration  officials. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  found 
that  litigation  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
protect  voting  rights  can  be  successful  only 
if  the  court  requires  voting  registrars  to  sub- 
mit regular  reports  to  the  court  stating  the 
outcome  of  every  application  for  registration 
and  the  reasons  for  every  rejection.  "The 
only  way,"  the  Commission  said,  "to  elim- 
inate the  practices  by  litigation  is  to  win 
comprehensive  decrees  with  Intensive  report- 
ing requirements  so  that  literally  every  act 
of  every  registrar  is  known  to  the  court" 
(1963  report,  p.  24) .  A  Federal  district  court 
has  ordered  such  reports  month  by  month 
from  registration  officials  in  Macon,  Mont- 


gomery, and  Bullock  Counties,  Ala.  This  re- 
porting  system  means  that  a  court  Itself  un. 
dertakes  continuing  oversight  of  executive 
administration. 

To  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  courts  duties 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Judicial  process 
must  end  in  futility. 

Civil  actions  are  instituted  so  that  the 
court  may  determine  the  existence  of  a  right, 
and  may  determine  whether  what  is  due  a 
citizen  has  been  withheld  or  denied.  It 
requires  time  for  the  court  to  find  through 
due  process  of  law  whether  injustice  has 
been  done  or  not. 

To  attempt  to  convert  this  judicial  process 
into  a  process  of  executive  administration  is 
anomalous,  and  must  result  in  interruption 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  in  delay 
which  has  the  effect  of  denying  any  right, 
such  as  the  right  to  vote,  which  must  be 
exercised  at  a  certain  time   or  not  at  all. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  would 
relieve  the  courts  of  the  duties  of  oversight 
and  administration  and  would  restore  these 
duties  to  executive  officials  to  whom  they 
belong. 

Title  I  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  estab- 
lished certain  criteria  for  the  application  of 
registration  requirements  in  order  to  facili- 
tate adjudication  of  voting  rights  cases  by  the 
courts.  Section  3(a)  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  abolishes  such  requirements 
altogether  wherever  they  have  been  used  to 
deny  voting  rights  because  of  race  or  color. 

The  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  provides  for 
appointment  of  voting  referees  as  officers  of 
the  covu-ts.  The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  pro- 
vides for  appointment  of  Federal  examiners 
who  would  assiime  the  duty  of  actually 
registering  voters  without  reference  to  the 
courts. 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  17th  amendment  state  that  electors 
for  U.S.  Representatives  and  Senators 
resp>ectively  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  In  each  of  their 
States.  Pursuant  to  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  establishment  of  voter  qualin- 
catlons  and  registration  of  voters  are  func- 
tions which  have  been  exercised  by  the 
States. 

It  cannot  be  argued  in  opposition  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  that  abolition  of 
literacy  and  other  tests  and  devices  used  by 
certain  States  as  conditions  of  registration 
and  that  appointment  of  Federal  examiners 
to  register  voters  constitutes  illicit  transpo- 
sition of  authority  from  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  intend  by 
this  bill  to  protect  the  federally  guaranteed 
right  to  vote  of  U.S.  citizens  within  each  of 
the  several  States  which  have  denied  that 
right.  Every  American  citizen  is  at  once  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
in  which  he  resides.  As  such,  he  is  the  sub- 
ject both  of  rights  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  rights 
under  his  State  constitution  and  laws.  He 
carries  with  himself  into  his  State  guarantees 
of  certain  rights  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  right  to  vote  is  that  fundamental 
political  and  civil  right  which  constitutes 
representative  democracy. 

The  15th  amendment  declares  that  "The 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

Our  Constitution  does  not  establish  any 
right  without  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
Federal  Government  authority  for  its  im- 
plementation. Section  2  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

I  urge  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
Is  both  necessary  and  appropriate  to  defend 
the  most  essential  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 
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T  Rhould  like  to  turn  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
hil  HR  1568.  This  bill  would  ban  aU  lit- 
pracv  and  other  performance  tests  as  condl- 
finns  for  voter  registration.  I  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  1568  is  demanded  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  20  States  of  the  Union 
which  impose  literacy  tests  of  one  kind  or 
LoSer.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
^ich  you  are  considering  would  eliminate 
Hteracy  tests,  but  only  in  those  States  where 
^0  percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
failed  to  register  or  failed  to  vote  in  1964. 

The  20  States  imposing  a  literacy  test  are 
Alabama,  Alaska.  Arizona.  California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Louisi- 
ana Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New 
Hai^pshlre,  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ore- 
eon  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  Washington, 
and'wvoming.  Some  of  the  above-mentioned 
States 'will  be  covered  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965;  most  of  them  wUl  not. 

As  for  my  own  State  of  New  York,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  if  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
1568  were  to  be  included  in  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  or  enacted  as  a  separate  law,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  enfranchising  ap- 
proximately 200,000  Puerto  Ricans  who  are 
US  citizens  and  who  are  presently  denied 
tlie  right  to  vote  by  English-language  lit- 
eracy tests  imposed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  for  registration. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Rican 
citizens  are  quite  literate  in  Spanish  but  not 
In  English.  This  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  disability  with  respect  to  the  exercising  of 
the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship.  Prac- 
tically every  newstand  in  New  York  City 
carries  daily  newspapers  printed  in  Spanish 
which  give  news  and  commentary  on  the 
affairs  of  government  at  every  level;  there 
are  radio  stations  in  New  York  that  broad- 
cast primarily  in  Spanish.  In  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
our  Spanish  speaking  fellow  citizens  are  not 
just  as  well  informed  as  anybody  else. 

The  amendment  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitution  requiring  English-language  li- 
teracy tests  was  adopted  in  1921.  It  was  an 
unhappy  piece  of  business  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  today  is  proud  of  the  reasons  for  it. 
Language,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  considered  an 
attribute  of  race.  The  New  York  law  does 
not  test  literacy  as  such  as  a  reasonable  test 
of  mental  qualification  to  vote.  It  tests 
rather  proficiency  in  the  Snglish  language 
and  thereby  discriminates  against  U.S.  cit- 
izens on  an  attributable  racial  basis. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1898  by  which  Puer- 
to Rico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  pro- 
vided that  the  Puerto  Ricans  themselves 
could  adopt  either  Spanish  or  English  as 
their  official  language.  They  chose  Spanish. 
Since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  right  to  conduct  their  public  af- 
Xalrs  in  Spanish  is  a  right  of  Puerto  Ricans 
under  U.S.  law.  I  suggest,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  to  deny  Puerto  Rican  citi- 
zens who  are  literate  in  Spanish  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

The  abolition  of  literacy  tests  and  other 
discriminatory  means  of  denying  the  right 
to  vote  will  enfranchise  the  Negro  citizen  in 
Selma  and  elsewhere  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
citizen  In  New  York  and  elsewhere.  It  will, 
thereby,  immeasurably  enhance  representa- 
tive democracy. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS—  _ 
PART  XXXIV 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February 
22,  1965: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Mayor's 

Multitudinous  Committees 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Tim  Hutchens.  of 

the  Herald  Tribune  staff) 

Mayor  Wagner,  who  repeatedly  has  said 
that  he  is  willing  to  listen  to  anyone,  ob- 
viously likes  to  keep  well  advised.  Yet  even 
he  has  no  Idea  of  exactly  how  well  advised 
he  really  is. 

For  that  matter,  at  the  present  time,  no 
one  else  does  either. 

In  a  city  that  long  has  had  a  tradition  of 
setting  up  special  committees,  turning  study 
funds  over  to  them,  and  then  ignoring  them 
and  their  reports.  Mayor  Wagner  has,  ac- 
cording to  most  city  hall  observers,  broken 
all  records. 

Right  now.  It  is  the  job  of  Eugene  J.  Bock- 
man,  head  of  the  municipal  library,  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  many  special  commis- 
sions and  committees  have  been  created  and 
which  are  still  in  existence. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  routine  matter. 
It  hasn't  been.  Mr.  Bookman  says  he  has 
intermittently  spent  2  years  trying  to  com- 
plete it. 

In  1961  the  State  commission  on  govern- 
mental operations  In  New  York  City  reported 
"some  140"  special  or  temporary  committees 
or  commissions  •  •  •  "presumably  acting, 
although  many  quietly  went  out  of  business 
while  others  never  got  started."  Over  the 
last  4  years,  however,  as  the  mayor  apparently 
has  found  himself  increasingly  in  need  of  ad- 
vice, this  estimate  has  become  ridiculously 
obsolete. 

"We  have  compiled  and  are  in  the  process 
of  compiling  a  list,"  said  Mr.  Bockman  last 
week.  "It's  going  to  take  us  another  6 
months  to  check  on  it.  A  lot  of  people  are 
interested  in  getting  this  list.  I  will  not  give 
it  to  anyone,  however,  until  it  is  completed 
and  all  checked  out". 

WHAT   will    report  INDICATE? 

Will  the  final  report  Indicate  how  much 
money  has  been  spent  on  these  committees 
and  commissions  and  how  much  has  been 
accomplished? 

"That's  not  what  we  have  been  looking 
for,"  he  said.  "As  for  the  appropriation,  you 
have  to  catch  it  at  the  time  the  committee 
was  formed.  The  city  has  an  overall  record 
of  this  somewhere,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
out  exactly  where." 

If  this  record  does  exist,  at  present,  the 
mayor's  aids  do  not  know  where  it  is.  "One 
of  the  problems  is  that  we  never  hear  any- 
thing about  their  dispersing,"  one  aid  said. 
"The  whole  thing  is  a  game.  The  mayor 
brings  in  businessmen  and  bankers  of  all 
persuasion  and  gets  them  Involved  in  his 
problems.  They  rarely  come  up  with  any- 
thing anyway.  And,  if  they  do,  who  says  the 
mayor  has  to  listen  to  them?" 

The  mayor's  most  expensive  use  of  citizen 
participation  last  year  centered  aroimd  the 
temporary  commission  on  city  finances,  a 
group  of  leading  citizens  and  bankers  who 
were  given  the  Job  of  trying  to  figure  out 
what  the  city  must  do  about  an  expected 
budget  deficit  of  $350  million  in  1966. 

To  get  the  commission  started  right — In 
pursuit  of  fiscal  austerity — the  mayor  and 
the  board  of  estimate  immediately  appro- 
priated $1  million  for  the  study. 


Not  suprisingly,  the  commission  has  al- 
ready asked  for  an  extension  (after  filing  a 
preliminary  report  which,  according  to  the 
mayor,  offers  nothing  new),  and,  with  the 
mayor's  support,  has  received  it. 

ASKS    ADDITIONAL    FUNDS 

And,  not  surprisingly,  the  commission  has 
already  asked  for  additional  funds — 
$558,000 — to  complete  the  study. 

For  the  city  taxpayer's  sake,  other  advice, 
as  far  as  can  be  determined  until  the  munic- 
ipal library  presents  Its  findings,  it  would 
seem  less  expensive. 

But  even  these  committees  generally  cost 
taxpayers  money. 

Despite  assurances  that  most  of  the  smaller 
committees  include  only  volunteer  members 
and  receive  no  public  funds,  many  of  them 
require  certain  city  services  or  money — such 
as  a  city  stenographer  to  record  minutes — 
printing  services  for  their  final  report,  which 
Invariably  will  gather  dust  In  dozens  of  city 
offices. 

Yet  what  frustrates  many  people — includ- 
ing those  who  seem  so  willing  to  serve — is 
not  so  much  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
as  It  is  the  waste  of  the  efforts  and  studies 
that  this  money  buys.  While  the  mayor  is 
always  eager  that  they  serve,  he  seems  far 
less  eager  to  act  on  the  conclusions  that  they 
present. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  that  he  has  been 
considering  specific  proposals  from  two  spe- 
cial commissions  relating  to  the  end  of  dis- 
crimination in  certain  unions  doing  business 
with  the  city.  The  mayor  has  still  reached  no 
decision  on  this  matter. 

A  former  member  of  the  now  disbanded 
mayor's  committee  on  professional,  technical, 
and  managerial  manpower  complains  that 
recommendations  from  a  report  which  cost 
the  city  $120,000  and  was  received  by  the 
mayor  several  years  ago  still  has  not  been 
acted  upon. 

This  report,  complied  and  issued  by  the 
prestigious  Brookings  Institute,  remains, 
however,  the  most  popular  report  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  vast  number  of  city  offices 
In  which  it  Is  now  gathering  dust. 

TEN    MILLION    DOLLAR    SAVING 

In  all,  the  report  made  more  than  two 
dozen  recommendations  for  improving  the 
city's  method  of  filling  Jobs,  which  if  fol- 
lowed according  to  the  experts  would  save 
the  city  an  estimated  $10  million. 

To  date,  however,  no  funds  have  gone  to 
Implement  these  recommendations,  Dr.  The- 
odore G.  Lang,  the  city's  personnel  director, 
says  he  asked  for  $570,000  last  year  to  put 
parts  of  this  report  to  work.  The  budget 
bureau  turned  him  down,  he  said,  but  he 
plans  to  ask  for  the  same  amount  again  this 
year. 

There  are  few  people  who  believe  he  will 
have  much  success. 

To  find  out  exactly  how  many  advisory 
committees  continue,  one  Herald  Tribune  re- 
porter spent  3  weeks  delving  in  city  records. 

At  the  bureau  of  the  budget,  which  sur- 
veys those  departments  that  are  supposed  to 
maintain  contact  .with  the  special  commis- 
sions, a  public  relations  spokesman,  paid  for 
by  city  taxpayers,  said  last  week  that  his 
office  is  far  too  busy  these  days  to  come  up 
with  a  list  of  these  special  committees  and 
how  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  they  are 
consuming. 

Finally,  someone  in  the  mayor's  office  lo- 
cated a  dated — ^but  obviously  outdated — list 
of  committees.  The  list  Included  dozens  of 
Interdepartmental  committees — ranging  from 
the  mayor's  advisory  committee  on  markets 
(the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  markets, 
who  is  its  chairman,  doesn't  know  when  the 
advisory  committee  was  founded)  to  the  new 
special  commission  on  light  preservation. 

Following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  some 
data  on  some  special  citizens'  commissions 
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that  are  spending  their  time  and  some  city 
money  In  an  attempt  to  keep  the  mayor 
Informed  : 

The  city  advisory  committee,  ofUce  of  cul- 
tural aJfaiis:  Includes  89  members  prominent 
In  the  performing  arts;  ajjpolnled  by  Mr. 
Wagner  in  October  1963;  chairman  Is  August 
Heckscher,  director  of  the  20th  Century 
Fund  and  former  White  House  consultant  on 
the  arts  for  President  Kennedy;  members 
with  mutual  Interests  such  as  theater  and 
music  form  separate  panels  and  meet  Irregu- 
larly with  Robert  W.  Dowling.  the  city's  cul- 
tural executive;  members  advise  on  programs 
for  the  city's  cultural  centers;  committee  re- 
ceives no  city  appropriation  although  Mr. 
Dowllng's  office  prepares  minutes  and  notices 
of  meetings: 

Citizens'  antlpornography  commission: 
Announced  in  August  1964,  to  try  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  flood  of  pornography  now  coming 
Into  the  city;  headed  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  Leo  Larkln  and  Includes  23  citizens; 
meets  irregularly  and  reports  to  the  mayor's 
office;  it's  last  task;  In  December,  was 
"Candy";  generally  receives  no  city  appro- 
priation although  a  committee  spokesman 
said  last  week  that  the  city  will  pay  for  a 
pending  report  on  the  committees'  position; 
how  niuch  the  report  will  cost  and  what  It 
will  contain  are  uncertain. 

Business  advisory  committee:  Established 
in  1963  to  assist  the  department  of  i)urchase 
In  alerting  vendors  to  bid  for  New  York  City 
business;  meets  on  an  average  of  4  times  a 
year  and  consists  of  10  members  who  repre- 
sent each  of  the  cltys'  major  chambers  of 
commerce;  chairman  is  Edward  P.  Han/Ilk, 
operating  superintendent  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  and  representative  of  the  West  Side 
Association  of  Commerce;  receives  no  city 
appropriation  or  services;  cos{>onsored  a 
How  To  Do  Business  With  the  City  of  New 
York  Conference  In  1963  at  which  major 
chamber  and  union  members  were  invited. 
Labor  advisory  committee:  Established  In 
1963  to  assist  the  department  of  purchase 
in  labor  matters;  meets  quarterly  and  in- 
cludes 10  members  from  major  unions; 
chairman  Is  Harry  Avrutin,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Union  Label  &  Service  Trades 
Department;  receives  no  city  appropriation 
or  services:  cosponsored  how  to  do  business 
conference  with  business  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Selection  committee  for  the  mayor's  medal 
for  outstanding  city  employees:  Established 
October  1961  and  Includes  five  members, 
some  from  the  city  personnel  department; 
meets  once  a  year  to  consider  nominations. 
Suggestion  awards  board:  Includes  four 
city  officials  and  one  citizen  who  consider 
awards  for  suggestions  on  how  to  improve 
the  city  administration. 

New  York  City  Public  Service  Awards  for 
Professional  Achievement  Selection  Com- 
mittee: A  citizen  and  several  city  officials 
meet  annually  to  consider  six  awards.  In- 
cluding a  $500  bond  and  a  scroll  for  outstand- 
ing public  service  in  the  city. 

Memorial  Day  fund  committee:  Estab- 
lished In  1939  and  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  veterans  organizations  In  the 
city's  five  boroughs;  receives  an  annual  al- 
location of  $25,000  from  the  city;  meets  pe- 
riodically to  arrange  Memorial  Day  cere- 
monies; coordinator  is  James  P.  Farrell,  a 
city  employee,  who  volunteers  his  services. 

Graves  registration  committee:  Included 
In  the  $25,000  allocation;  also  Includes  vari- 
ous veteran  organizations,  coordinated  by 
Mr.  Farrell;  arranges  to  place  flags  on  vet- 
erans' graves. 

Staten  Island  community:  Includes  22  citi- 
zens who  meet  when  needed  and  report  to 
the  president  of  the  college;  receives  no  city 
appropriation,  only  secretarial  help. 

Mayor's  committee  on  Job  advancement: 
Announced  in  Augtist  1964,  as  a  group  to 
encourage  Job  openings  for  minority  groups; 
consists  of  14  members,  headed  by  Theodore 


W.  Kheel;  In  February  1964,  issued  a  report: 
"The  Racial  Revolution  In  Advertising," 
calling  upon  advertisers  and  media  to  In- 
tegrate ad:^;  rcjiorts  annually  to  the  mayor; 
meets  Irregularly;  receives  no  city  appropri- 
ation. 

New  York  Council  on  Port  Development 
and  Promotion:  Rstabllshed  in  1954  to 
promote  the  cltys"  port;  meets  monthly;  In- 
cludes 16  members;  executive  director  Is 
Bernard  Handwerker,  who  receives  an  an- 
nual salary,  $13,000;  no  other  direct  city  ap- 
propriation. 

Health  department  advisory  committees: 
The  .scientific  committees,  one  of  which  is 
the  measles — scientific  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  a  Rroup  of  doctors;  meet  irregu- 
larly to  study  medical  programs  and  re- 
port findings  to  the  department.  Similar 
groups  include  the  committee  on  amputees 
and  the  pediatric  advisory  committee  of  the 
department  of  health. 

Mayor's  committee  on  living  music:  In- 
cludes three  citizens,  and  heads  of  city 
agencies  which  have  particular  interest  In 
live  music,  such  as  the  department  of  parks 
and  the  board  of  education;  chairman  Is 
Seymour  N.  Siegel,  director  of  the  Municipal 
Broadcasting  System  (WNYC);  receives  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  a  year  to  match 
private  funds  for  concerts  in  parks,  schools, 
and  other  public  facilities;  committee  meets 
Irregularly. 

Citizens  advl.sory  committee  to  the  housing 
and  redevelopment  board:  Established  in 
May  1961;  Includes  21  members  who  review 
and  try  to  enlist  community  support  for 
urban  renewal  and  middle-Income  housing 
projects;  advises  board  on  reaction  to  such 
projects;  receives  no  allocation  of  city  funds; 
city  staff  members  serve  as  required;  deputy 
chief  of  the  board's  bureau  of  community 
affalr.s  acts  as  the  committee's  secretary. 

Citizens  advisory  committee  of  the  rent 
and  rehabilitation  administration:  Estab- 
lished by  law  In  1962  and  Includes  15  mem- 
bers who  meet  monthly:  members  Include 
representatives  of  tenant  and  landlord  or- 
ganizations, architects  and  unions;  reports 
directly  to  the  administration:  members 
.serve  voluntarily;  no  city  appropriation. 

Landmarks  preservation  commission:  Es- 
tablished In  1962  to  examine  buildings  that 
it  believed  the  city  should  save  for  historic 
value;  Includes  12  members  and  a  small  staff 
consisting  of  an  executive  director  and  seven 
others;  receives  $62,000  annually  In  city 
funds  for  Its  work;  chairman  Is  Gof^ffrey 
Piatt;  Is  proposing  legislation  that  would 
empower  the  city  to  preserve  buildings. 

Mayor's  committee  for  pedestrian  safety: 
Established  In  1957  to  lower  the  number  of 
Jaywalking  deaths;  Includes  25  businessmen, 
led  by  Jack  Straus,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
R.  H.  Macy  Co.;  arranges  for  advertising  space 
where  the  city  can  put  up  safety  posters: 
department  of  traffic  reports  that  Jaywalking 
deaths  have  decreased  14  percent  since  the 
committee  started  Its  campaign;  receives  no 
city  appropriation. 

Mayor's  committee  on  the  judiciary:  Group 
of  attorneys  established  to  recommend  ap- 
pointments of  Judgeships;  meets  monthly; 
currently  receives  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $32,800. 

According  to  many  of  the  city's  top  at- 
torneys, this  special  committee  has  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  remove  Judicial  appoint- 
ments from  the  political  patronage  arena. 

Mayor's  committee  on  scholastic  achieve- 
ment: Established  In  1955;  10th  anniversary 
dinner  scheduled  for  April  6  at  the  annual 
Senator  Wagner  memorial  dinner  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria; Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  to  be 
chairman;  committee  reports  It  raised 
$140,000  at  last  year's  dinner  for  scholarships 
to  college  students;  city  appropriates  $50,000 
a  year  for  fellowships  for  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers;  committee  cooperates  with 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  metropolitan 
area. 


Mayor's  committee  for  free  Shakespeare' 
Reports  annually  on  plans  for  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival. 

Department  of  hospitals:  Pour  hospitals 
have  citizens'  advisory  committees. 

Mayor's  chaplaincy  board :  Consists  of  three 
committees  representing  the  three  major 
faiths  and  recommends  chaplains  for  such 
Institutions  as  hospitals  and  Jails.  The  city 
has  about  200  chaplains. 

Welfare  department:  Several  committees 
are  listed,  including  the  dent;il  advisory 
board,  the  pharmaceutical  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  medical  advisory  board,  the  sub- 
committee on  orthopedics  and  the  citizens' 
advisory  council  to  the  children's  center  of 
the  department  of  welfare,  and  a  spepl!il 
committee  to  devise  a  wny  to  cut  red  tape  in 
the  welfare  department. 

Mayor's  committee  on  ofT-track  betting: 
Established  to  determine  whether  legalized 
bookmaklng  would  work  in  the  city;  Robert 
W.  Dowling,  the  city's  cultural  executive, 
was  named  chairman,  and  five  other  commit- 
tee members;  Mayor  Wagner  later  stated  that 
"the  findings  of  our  fact-finding  team  which 
surveyed  off-track  betting  practices  in  four 
countries  convince  me  that  legalized  and  con- 
trolled off-track  betting  would  be  of  great 
benefit";  committee  agrees  and  in  January 
1964,  proposes  legislation  that  would  permit 
bookie  parlors;  proposals  are  still  in  Albany. 

Mayor's  council  on  poverty:  Named  12  rep- 
resentatives of  voluntary  social  agencies  and 
neighborhood  action  groups  last  month:  also 
includes  the  mayor.  City  Council  President 
Paul  R.  Screvanc  and  heads  of  major  city 
agencies  dealing  with  poverty  and  discrim- 
ination. 

Committee  on  planning  and  coordination: 
Announced  In  January  to  assist  the  council 
"with  particular  reference  to  federally  fi- 
nanced programs";  to  Include  eight  city  of- 
ficials and  eight  representatives  of  citizen 
groups. 

A  list  of  the  mayor's  special  advisory  com- 
mittees could  run  on  nearly  forever.  This 
does  not  surprise  many  people. 

What  does  surprise  them  Is  that  Mayor 
Wagner  still  has  not  gotten  around  to  set- 
ting up  a  special  temporary  advisory  com- 
mission to  assist  the  municipal  library  In 
cataloging  the  city's  special  temporary  ad- 
visory commissions. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XXXV 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis." 

This  article  concerns  a  study  of  rede- 
velopment projects  in  New  York  City, 
it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  February  23, 1965. 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:   The  Umpteenth 

Stxjdt,  This  One  Costing  $197,000 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

staff) 

For  more  than  a  decade,  lower  Manhattan 
has  been  a  battlefield. 

Business  and  banking  interests,  the  con- 
struction unions,  and  Robert  Moses,  the  city's 
master  builder,  have  pressed  for  a  series  of 
multimillion-dollar    redevelopment    projects 
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and  an  expressway  to  relieve  downtown  cross- 
town  traffic  congestion  and  blight. 

In  each  Instance— the  Civil  Center,  the 
World  Trade  Center,  Washington  Street,  the 
waterfront,  a  new  Stock  Exchange  building, 
urban  reiiewal  projects,  and  the  Lower  Man- 
hattan Expressway— proponents  have  spewed 
forth  studies— all  time  consuming,  all  expen- 
sive, all  profusely  documented,  and  all  seem- 
ingly beyond  criticism. 

Area  residents  and  businessmen,  architects, 
civil  rights  spokesmen,  and  citizens'  groups 
have  joined  to  oppose  many  of  these  proj- 
ects—particularly the  controversial  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway,  which  has  been  on 
the  city's  map  of  arterial  highways  since  1941 
but  remains  a  phantom  road. 

In  many  instances,  opponents  of  these 
projects  have  spewed  out  studies  of  their 
own— all  time  consuming,  all  expensive,  all 
profusely  documented  and  all  seemingly  be- 
yond criticism. 

In  the  middle  of  these  two  warring  groups, 
both  powerful  and  vocal  enough  to  create 
extreme  pressure.  Is  one  man — Mayor  Robert 
p.  Wagner,  who  has  given  much  consideration 
and  time  to  these  studies. 

Yesterday,  while  city  workerb  took  a  holi- 
day, the  mayor  took  this  action — another 
study.  This  one  will  cost  taxpayers  $197,000, 
and  will  not  be  finished  for  a  year,  some 
3  months  after  Mayor  Wagner  Is  expected 
to  run  for  an  unprecedented  fourth  term. 

According  to  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
mayor's  oflice,  the  study  ( to  be  done  by  trans- 
portation consultants  Alan  M.  Vorhees  &  As- 
sociates, Inc..  and  urban  planning  consul- 
tants Wallace-McHarg  &  Whlttlesey-Conk- 
lln)  will  be  used  in  developing  a  short-range 
and  long-range  plan  for  traffic  and  pedestrian 
circulation  as  well  as  future  land  use  and 
design  considerations  for  an  area  bounded 
generally  by  Canal  Street,  the  Battery,  the 
Hud.'.on  and  East  Rivers. 

"With  so  many  large  and  Important  public 
and  private  projects  planned  for  lower  Man- 
hattan It  is  necessary  that  we  move  swiftly 
to  relate  these  Individual  Improvements  to 
overall  street  and  traffic  patterns  to  best 
serve  lower  Manhattan  and  to  develop  a  broad 
overview  for  its  future  development,"  said 
the  mayor,  who  was  unavailable  for  comment 
other  than  what  appeared  In  the  statement. 

"I  am  confident  that  through  sound  plan- 
ning we  cannot  only  Insure  the  continued 
preeminence  of  this  area  as  a  world  center  of 
finance,  commerce,  and  governmental  affairs, 
but  create  a  handsome  and  appealing  urban 
environment  here  as  well." 

These  are  clearly  words  to  study  and  plan 
by. 

It's  what  the  mayor  didn't  mention  that 
is  sure  to  shock  almost  everyone  connected 
with  these  projects.  Nowhere  In  the  an- 
nouncement is  there  a  single  mention  of 
the  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway,  which 
proponents  have  maintained  Is  vitally  nec- 
essary to  relieve  the  congestion  In  lower 
Manhattan. 

"The  thought  that  the  city  Is  studying 
lower  Manhattan  and  its  traffic  problems 
without  studying  the  proposed  expressway  Is 
ludicrous,"  says  Paul  Douglas,  a  New  York 
businessman  and  spokesman  for  a  citizens 
group  opposing  the  expressway.  "To  me.  this 
Is  Just  further  proof  of  the  shocking  lack 
of  planning  ahd  coordination  on  the  part 
of  this  administration." 

Though  the  Canal  Street  south  demarca- 
tion for  the  latest  city  study  includes  a 
segment  of  the  proposed  expressway  (which 
would  run  from  the  Williamsburg  and  Man- 
hattan Bridges  across  Broome  Street  to  the 
Holland  Tunnel  and  West  Side  Highway) .  a 
spokesman  for  the  mayor  said  yesterday.  "The 
expressway  Is  definitely  not  to  be  Included 
in  this  study." 

WILL  not  be  stalled 

Mayor  Wagner,  who  voted  for  the  express- 
way In  1960  and  against  it  in  1962,  has  been 


considering  the  phantom  road  since  It  was 
revived  at  a  board  of  estimate  hearing  since, 
last  December  22.  At  that  time,  he  said, 
"the  matter  will  not  be  stalled  along." 

In  mid-January,  one  of  the  mayor's  aids 
said  a  decision  on  the  expressway  would  be 
forthcoming  by  the  end  of  the  month  "at 
the  latest."  On  January  31.  the  mayor  said, 
"a  decision  would  be  made  soon."  And  yes- 
terday, as  this  one  area  of  lower  Manhattan 
continued  the  decline  started  not  too  long 
after  the  road  was  first  placed  on  the  master 
plan  of  arterial  highways  24  years  ago.  his 
aid  would  only  say,  "the  mayor  has  not  made 
a  decision  as  yet." 

The  few  officials  who  could  be  reached  on 
the  holiday  couldn't  seem  to  agree  on  how 
the  area  could  be  studied  without  first  ar- 
riving at — or  permanently  deferring — a  de- 
cision on  the  expressway  and  the  other  pro- 
jects In  the  area. 

Traffic  Commissioner  Henry  A.  Barnes  said, 
"This  plan  Is  long  overdue.  I'm  glad  to 
see  that  something  Is  finally  being  done. 
The  projects  already  planned  will  not  affect 
the  study.  The  expressway  will  not  affect 
the  study  one  way  or  another  either.  A 
study  can  still  be  made  without  this  deci- 
sion." 

A  spokesman  for  Planning  Commissioner 
William  F.  R.  Ballard  disagreed.  "Whether 
we  have  an  expressway  or  not  will  most  cer- 
tainly have  a  bearing  on  this  study,"  he  said. 
"Obviously  if  the  expressway  does  not  go 
through,  there  will  be  a  much  different  traf- 
fic pattern  In  lower  Manhattan.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  we  started  preparing  for 
this  study  about  3  months  ago.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  administration  would  have 
reached  a  decision  on  the  expressway  by 
now.  This  study  will  not,  however,  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  other  projects  already  under 
way." 

To  those  outside  the  administration,  even 
those  who  have  long  favored  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  traffic  needs  of  all  of  lower 
Manhattan  (and  not  excluding  the  Broome 
Street  area),  the  thought  of  this  study,  tak- 
ing place  while  action  on  the  other  projects 
continues.  Is  beyond  comprehension. 

"What  good  is  a  study  If  the  city  doesn't 
halt  all  those  projects  in  the  meantime?" 
asks  Nathan  Glnsburg,  vice  president  of  the 
Architects  Council  of  New  York  and  chair- 
man of  Its  Civic  Center  committee.  "It's  a 
phony.  The  study  will  be  a  complete  waste 
unless  they  stop  all  work  in  the  meantime. 
What's  the  good  of  it?  Just  to  pacify  those 
who  are  complaining  and  prevent  discussion 
in  actual  hazards  of  what  Is  being  done. 

ONLY  TO  LULL  THE  PEOPLE 

"They're  going  to  be  studying  while  all 
the  projects  will  be  moving  forward,"  he 
added.  "Then  suppose  they  find  out  that 
the  city  has  gone  ahead  with  something  that 
It  should  not  have?  It's  ludicrous.  This  Is 
only  to  lull  people  into  thinking  It  Is  being 
handled  by  the  proper  authorities.  What  It 
will  really  mean  is  further  delay  and  waste." 

To  this  Implication  of  playing  politics 
with  taxpayers'  money  and  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  city,  the  mayor's  aid  said. 
"That  Is  absolutely  untrue." 

To  others,  less  attached  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  particularly  those  involved 
in  the  problems  of  lower  Manhattan,  the 
mayor's  call  for  a  new  study — which  does 
not  include  the  expressway  and  does  not  de- 
fer action  on  projects  set  for  the  area  being 
studied — is  open  to  many  interpretations. 

It  is  not  that  the  area  hasn't  been  studied — 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  both  by  private  and  city 
agencies.  For  example,  the  department  of 
marine  and  aviation  turned  In  a  study  of 
waterfront  development  2  years  ago  and  the 
planning  commission  turned  in  another  last 
year.  Though  both  call  for  future  develop- 
ment of  the  port  (and  are  In  almost  total 
disagreement  as  to  how  to  go  about  It) ,  both 


received   praise   from   the   mayor   and   both 
now  gather  dust  In  city  hall  closets. 

The  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Associa- 
tion, a  business  group  headed  by  David  Rock- 
efeller, has  also  financed  and  completed 
studies  relating  to  various  downtown  proj- 
ects. These  studies,  according  to  the  may- 
or's statement,  will  be  drawn  upon  during 
the  current  study,  which  "will  be  developed 
In  close  cooperation  with  various  public 
agencies,  the  local  planning  board  and  civic 
and  business  groups." 

According  to  Corrunissloner  Ballard's 
statement,  the  study  will  consider  the  street 
system  (Including  possible  closings  and  wld- 
enlngs).  automobile  circulation  require- 
ments, pedestrian  movement,  and  circula- 
tion, expansion  of  the  financial  district, 
waterfront  reuse,  and  preservation  of  his- 
torical buildings  and  landmarks. 

"If  this  broad  development  ($422  million 
in  building  completed  since  1950  and  a  po- 
tential of  some  $900  million  more)  is  left 
to  haphazard  and  unrelated  planning  "the 
city  might  face  problems  which  would  stul- 
tify the  great  renaissance  we  are  experienc- 
ing In  lower  Manhattan." 

It  was  made  by  Mayor  Wagner  himself 
yesterday,  talking  about  his  latest  study. 

This  statement  was  not  made  by  a  critic 
of  the  Mayor's  latest  example  of  questionable 
planning  and  indecisive  leadership. 

These  are  the  major  projects  now  planned 
for  the  lower  Manhattan  area: 

Civic  center:  First  proposed  In  December 
1962.  as  site  for  new  municipal  building,  city 
hall  annex,  and  mall.  Funds  provided  on 
budget,  going  Into  land  acquisition  stage 
soon. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  southwest:  Designated  by 
planning  commission  for  urban  renewal  and 
now  In  hands  of  housing  and  redevelopment 
board,  $80  million  project  envisages  1.600 
middle  Income  dwellings,  as  well  as  expansion 
of  Pace  College  and  Beekman-Downtown 
Hospital. 

World  Trade  Center:  Port  authority  has 
proposed  a  $350  million  twin-towered,  110- 
story  office  building.  Well  along  in  plan- 
ning, but  being  contested  in  courts  by  firms 
In  area.  Some  parts  would  require  city  ap- 
proval. 

Washington  Street  redevelopment:  Desig- 
nated by  planning  commission  for  mostly 
commercial  development.  In  hands  of  hous- 
ing and  redevelopment  board. 

Hudson  River  landfill  project:  Proposed  by 
department  of  marine  and  aviation,  where 
piers  are  no  longer  being  heavily  used  for 
cargo,  as  site  for  piers  and  housing.  In 
exploratory  stage. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  southeast:  No  formal 
plans  for  this  area,  which  Includes  the  Ful- 
ton Fish  Market.  It  has  been  proposed  for 
future  redevelopment  under  urban  renewal. 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  north :  Designated  as  new 
site  for  police  headquarters  and  other  public 
facilities.  Architectural  planning  underway. 
Heliport:  Proposed  heliport  expansion. 
New  York  Airways  now  operates  port  author- 
ity heliport  landing  on  pier  6  between  Wall 
and  Broad  Streets. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange:  Present  plans 
call  for  the  stock  exchange  to  buy  half  of 
former  Battery  Park  urban  renewal  site  and 
for  the  remainder  to  be  developed  by  private 
capital. 

Lower  Manhattan  Expressway:  First  pro- 
posed in  1941.  The  $100  million  on  agaln- 
off  again  cross-Manhattan  road  Is  still  up  in 
the  air.  Mayor  Wagner  has  not  yet  made  a 
final  decision  on  the  project. 


SISTER    MARY   JOSEPH 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  5,  1915,  Sister  Mary 
Joseph,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  made  her 
first  religious  profession,  and  today  she 
is  celebrating  her  golden  jubilee  in  the 
service  of  God  and  neighbor. 

Sister  Mary  Joseph  has  spent  much 
of  her  life  in  various  teaching  assign- 
ments and  she  is  presently  in  charge  of 
personnel  at  St.  Michael's  Home  on  Stat- 
en  Island,  N.Y.  A  mass  is  being  cele- 
brated at  St.  Michael's  Chapel  at  which 
time  Msgr.  James  Kenny,  celebrant,  will 
read  the  Papal  blessing  bestowed  upon 
Sister  Mary  Joseph,  as  well  as  a  congrat- 
ulatory message  from  Cardinal  Spell- 
man. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
join  with  the  280  youngsters  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's Home  in  extending  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  Sister  on  the 
occasion  of  this  great  anniversary. 


A  FIERY  CROSS  BURNS  IN  DETROIT 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Krebs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3, 
a  cross  was  burned  in  Detroit.  The  pur- 
veyors of  hatred  have  struck  at  the 
Luizzo  family  again.  Not  satisfied  with 
brutally  shooting  down  this  wife  and 
mother,  in  cold  blood,  in  the  dark  of 
night,  on  a  lonely  Alabama  highway,  the 
Ku  KIux  Klan  has  exported  their  bigotry 
and  hatred  to  Detroit  so  her  family  will 
know  firsthand  of  their  evil  ways. 

The  burning  of  a  cross  in  the  yard  of 
the  Liuzzo  home  is  one  more  testimonial 
to  the  lack  of  all  decency  and  honor  of 
these  cowardly  night  riders. 

As  the  President  so  accurately  stated, 
when  describing  the  first  attack  against 
the  Liuzzo  family,  "they  struck  by  night 
as  they  usually  do,  because  their  pur- 
poses cannot  stand  the  light  of  day." 
So  they  struck  by  night  again,  while  Mrs. 
Luizzo's  family  slept  inside,  thinking 
themselves  safe  from  the  terror  per- 
petrated wholesale  by  these  hooded  big- 
ots. 

What  manner  of  men  are  these  who 
can  take  the  symbol  of  Christianity  and 
turn  it  from  its  meaning  of  brotherhood 
into  a  flaming  brand  that  instills  fear 
and  speaks  not  of  love  of  man  but  of 
impending  violence. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  say  they  are  the 
protectors  of  civilization,  the  defenders 
of  Christianity,  and  the  saviors  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  These  men  are 
not  civilized,  these  men  are  not  Christian, 
these  men  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

If  their  deeds  cannot  stand  the  light 
of  day,  if  they  are  so  ashamed  of  their 
purposes  and  act-s  that  they  must  meet 
in  the  dark  of  night  protected  from  each 
other  by  dressing  in  ghostly  robes,  their 


faces  hidden,  their  identities  kept  secret 
even  from  those  of  their  own  kind,  then 
it  is  time  we  brought  them  to  light,  dis- 
robed them,  and  make  them  stand  re- 
sponsible to  their  neighbors  and  society 
for  their  acts  of  violence  and  intimida- 
tion. 

We  cannot  long  allow  an  organized 
group  to  visit  terror  upon  all  who  act  in 
disagreement  with  their  desires,  who 
would  see  the  brotherhood  of  man  a  re- 
ality, who  would  not  deny  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  equality  to  those  of  an- 
other religion,  national  origin,  or  color 
of  skin. 

It  is  evident  the  organized  bigotry  and 
intimidation  of  the  Klan  spans  State 
lines.  It  is,  therefore,  not  just  a  local 
problem  or  a  sectional  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  for  all  America  and  all  Amei'i- 
cans;  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  all  Amer- 
ica and  all  Americans. 


THE  NEED  TO  IMPROVE  WORKING 
CONDITIONS  FOR  FARM  LABOR- 
ERS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
reasonable  and  literate  person  ought  to 
be  able  at  this  late  date  to  read  the  con- 
gressional handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
88th  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  decided 
that  time  had  run  out  on  the  "tempo- 
rary" bracero  program,  and  that  it 
should  expire  at  the  end  of  1964.  The 
President,  in  his  wisdom,  signed  into  law 
that  decision  and  thereby  obligated  him- 
self and  his  administration  to  carry  it 
out.  The  89th  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  is 
not  going  to  buckle  under  the  pressures 
that  have  been  generated  to  revive  the 
discredited  bracero  program.  The  Pres- 
ident is  not  going  to  buckle  under  those 
pressures,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
not  going  to  buckle  under  those  pres- 
sures. 

The  bracero  program  is  as  dead  as  the 
dodo  bird.  It  is  time  for  the  leadership 
in  the  farm  industry  to  stop  looking  for 
cheap,  captive  sources  of  labor.  It  is 
time  for  the  leadership  in  the  farm  in- 
dustry to  exert  itself  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  and  progressive  manner  in 
order  to  help  solve  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem. It  is  time  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  farmworker  can  share  in 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  Today,  for  the 
sweat  off  his  brow  that  he  leaves  in  the 
rich  and  abundant  fields  and  orchards 
which  he  harvests  he  receives  for  his  part 
a  pittance,  a  pat  on  the  back,  and  a  pass- 
port to  nowhere.  Justice,  decency,  and 
humanity  demand  that  progress  not  pass 
him  over  for  yet  another  generation. 

Farmworkers  under  State  and  Federal 
labor  laws  are  relegated  to  a  second- 
class  citizenship.  Millions  of  Americans 
are  protected  by  minimum  wage,  maxi- 
mum hours,  and  child-labor  laws.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  protected  by 
workmen's  compensation  and  unemploy- 


ment compensation.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans  are  assured  decent  housing  for  their 
families,  good  schools  for  their  children 
health  and  medical  facilities.  Not  so  the 
farmworker. 

Historically,  labor  laws  were  designed 
to  regulate  and  set  a  floor  under  the 
working  conditions  of  employees  in  in- 
dustry and  trade.  At  first  these  laws 
were  limited  to  specific  types  or  places  of 
employment  or  to  certain  industries. 
Some  of  these  laws  have  been  extended 
to  cover  employment  generally,  but  us- 
ually agricultural  employment  is  ex- 
pressly excluded.  Even  where  no  specific 
exclusion  exists  and  the  laws  could  cover 
farmworkers,  they  often  are  not  applied. 
For  example,  in  only  eight  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  there  laws  or  regulations 
which  specifically  regulate  farm  lalwr 
contractors  and  crew  leaders.  Only  a 
few  States,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, have  laws  setting  safety  standards 
for  vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of 
farmworkers,  and  for  the  operation  of 
such  vehicles.  Farm  labor  camps  are 
regulated  as  to  housing,  location,  and 
construction  of  the  camp  in  30  States. 
But  in  20  States  there  is  no  such  regula- 
tion. And  even  in  the  States  where  there 
are  laws  on  this  subject,  the  standards 
'  are  very  limited  in  most. 

Only  11  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  provide  a  minimum 
age  for  employment  of  children  on 
farms.  This  age  is  14  in  Connecticut, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Missouri,  Texas,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  four  States  the  minimum  age  is  12. 
In  one  State,  Utah,  the  minimum  age 
is  10.  Compulsory  school  attendance  re- 
quires children  to  attend  school,  usually 
to  age  16,  in  most  States.  But  in  many 
States  the  laws  permit  children  under  16 
or  even  under  14  to  be  excused  from 
school  in  order  to  work  on  farms. 

In  only  four  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
do  workmen's  compensation  laws  cover 
all  farm  employment.  Only  17  States 
have  any  specific  coverage  for  farm- 
workers at  all.  Only  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  provide  any  minimum  wage  cover- 
erage  for  all  farmworkers.  Hawaii  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  $1.25  an  hour.  Six 
States  have  wage  payment  laws  and 
wage  collections  laws  for  farmworkers. 
Only  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  specifically 
cover  farmworkers  in  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws.  In  one  State, 
California,  farmworkers  are  covered  by 
a  temporary  disability  law. 

Federal  laws  supplement  these  de- 
ficiencies somewhat.  The  88th  Congress 
enacted  more  laws  for  the  protection  of 
farmworkers  than  perhaps  any  other 
Congress.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  contains  provisions  for  the  assistance 
of  migrant  farmworkers  and  for  low-in- 
come rural  families.  The  Housing  Act 
of  1964  provides  for  grants  to  States  or 
its  political  subdivisions,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  to  assist  in  provid- 
ing housing  and  related  facilities  for  do- 
mestic farm  labor. 

Have  these  laws  been  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  farmworkers?  What  are  we 
doing  now  to  implement  them  and  to 
pass  additional  legislation  in  the  area 
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of  minimum  wages  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation? There  are  the  fruitful  areas 
of  work  and  inquii-y  where  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  people  and  the  Congress 
could  be  well  spent. 

The  farmwoi'ker  is  the  forgotten  man 
in  the  industrial  revolution  that  has 
benefited  almost  every  other  class  of 
worker.  Part  of  the  evil  inherent  in 
the  bracero  program  was  that  it  served 
to  Iceep  the  farm  industry  in  a  constant 
state  of  depression,  as  far  as  the  workers 
were  concerned.  Braceros  were  a  cheap 
source  and  a  captive  source  of  labpr. 
Xhey  stifled  competition  and  formed  a 
crutch  on  which  farmers  and  growers 
became  accustomed  to  lean.  That  crutch 
is  gone.  It  is  now  time  for  the  farmer 
and  the  grower  to  walk  without  it,  to 
seek  his  labor  needs  in  the  competitive 
market,  and  to  give  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions  to  their  employees. 

This  afternoon,  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  John  Herling  ably  reviews 
some  recent  events  in  the  struggle  to  up- 
grade conditions  in  the  farm  industry. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  this  incisive  and  enlight- 
ening column  by  John  Herling: 
W.W.W.'s  Crusade 
(By  John  Herling) 

Perhaps  it  is  inaccurate  to  describe  the 
efforts  of  Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wlrtz 
in  the  farm  labor  sector  as  a  crusade.  He 
himself  would  prefer  to  say  that  he  sticks  to 
his  responsibility  under  the  law  and  that  he 
is  doing  only  what  Congress  plainly  intended 
lilm  to  do  and  what  President  Johnson  would 
want  him  to  do. 

Maybe  so.  But  in  the  administration  of 
any  law  or  policy,  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministrator— made  up  of  gutpower  plus 
brainpan — is  often  decisive,  whether  his  reg- 
ulatory function  is  direct  or  indirect. 

Secretary  Wirtz,  accompanied  by  Labor  Un- 
der Secretary  John  F.  Henning,  spent  an  in- 
tensive 4  days  last  week  in  California  on  the 
problems  connected  with  the  use  of  bra- 
ceros— imported  Mexican  workers — in  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  While  California  occupies 
the  central  place  In  the  farm  labor  arch,  more 
than  20  other  States  also  have  habituated 
their  farm  economies,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  the  use  of  imported  workers  from 
Mexico  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

But  as  of  December  31,  1964,  the  law  which 
permitted  the  importation  of  Mexican  work- 
ers—Public Law  78 — expired.  To  the  shock 
of  many  of  their  employers — the  growers — 
.Mr.  Wirtz  had  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
going  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  permit  the  growers  to  keep  on 
bringing  in  low-paid  Mexican  workers. 

While  field  trips  by  Government  officials 
are  often  a  dime  a  dozen,  there  was  a  special 
quality  about  this  one:  Mr.  Wlrtz  flew  Into 
the  eye  of  the  hurricane — the  high-pressure 
center  of  the  growers'  indignant  demand  for 
cheap  imported  labor.  His  trip  appears  to 
have  accomplished  two  things:  One,  the 
growers  came  to  know  Mr.  Wirtz,  and  while 
they  hufifed  and  puffed,  they  did  not  succeed 
in  blowing  his  house  in.  And  second,  within 
the  space  of  1  week  the  growers  who  were  red- 
syed  ripe  for  conflict  have  now  apparently 
come  around  to  the  point  where,  In  effect, 
they  adopt  the  attitude  of  Isaiah  and  L.B.J. 
and  say,  "Let  us  reason  together." 

In  short,  their  attitude  has  changed  be- 
cause the  Labor  Secretary  made  it  clear  that 
when  he  said  that  Public  Law  414  (the  exist- 
ing immigration  law)  was  not  going  to  be 
used  as  a  subterfuge  to  do  by  other  means 
what  had  been  outlawed  as  of  December  31, 
^964,  he  meant  it  positively. 
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Boiled  down,  here  is  the  way  Secretary 
Wirtz  finds  the  situation:  "Much  clearer 
now  than  it  was  at  the  start  of  this  trip  Is 
that  here  is  a  basic,  profound  movement 
ahead  as  far  as  the  agricultural  economy  of 
this  State  and  some  of  the  social  implica- 
tions of  that  change  are  concerned.  The 
discussion  a  year  ago — even  2  or  3  months 
ago — was  in  termis  of  superficial  aspects  of 
this  situation.  There  was  the  suggestion 
that  U.S.  workers  won't  do  stoop  labor,  and 
there  were  other  catch  phrases  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  were  bandied  around.  What 
Is  now  clear  as  you  travel  the  State,  talk  to 
the  growers  and  to  the  workers  and  to  their 
representatives,  to  people  of  very  strong 
conscience  who  are  leaders  in  the  attempt  to 
meet  this  problem,  to  clergymen,  to  public 
officials,  there  is  a  much  more  basic  develop- 
ment taking  place. 

"Three  aspects  of  this  development  stand 
out:  First  and  fundamental  is  the  fact  that 
Congress,  by  terminating  Public  Law  78, 
changed  a  situation  in  which  there  had  pre- 
viously been  a  fully  assured,  guaranteed  labor 
supply  for  California  agriculture.  That  no 
longer  will  be  the  case.  The  second  change 
involves  the  fact  that  this  previously  guaran- 
teed and  assured  labor  supply  had  been  pro- 
vided under  terms  which  included  no  com- 
petitive or  bargaining  power  as  between  the 
employer  and  employees.  Employment  was 
solely  on  terms  and  conditions  which  could 
be  dictated,  subject  only  to  the  application 
of  laws  by  the  employers.  From  here  on 
there  will  be  a  competitive  factor  in  the  labor 
situation  wiiich  there  has  not  been  before. 
The  third  element,  hardly  appreciated  or 
recognized  in  the  public  discussion  of  this 
matter,  is  that  Public  Law  78  had  the  effect 
of  putting  at  least  a  fifth  of  California  agri- 
culture on  the  basis  of  its  being  performed 
by  single  individuals,  men  who  lived  apart 
from  their  families,  and  who  came  here 
alone  as  individuals,  from  Mexico. 

"In  the  future,  if  the  families  move  with 
the  men  who  do  California's  agriculture 
work,  there  will  be  problems  of  schools,  hous- 
ing, churches,  and  of  facilities  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  be  met.  With  all  of  these  factors 
taken  into  account,  the  changeover  will  be 
fundamental." 


RETIREMENT  OF  MA  J.  GEN.  JAMES 
L.  SNYDER 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31,  1965,  Maj.  Gen.  James  L. 
Snyder,  the  commanding  general  of 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Army  after  more  than  32 
years  of  service.  At  a  retirement  cere- 
mony culminating  his  brilliant  career, 
General  Snyder  was  honored  as  more 
than  2.000  troops  from  units  of  the  medi- 
cal center  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  passed 
in  review. 

Born  at  Medora.  N.  Dak..  General 
Snyder  was  graduated  from  high  school 
at  Ashton.  Idaho.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  received  his 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  He  received  his 
medical  degree  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  in  1933,  and  entered 


the  Army  upon  completion  of  his  intern- 
ship a  year  later. 

While  previously  stationed  at  the  Army 
Medical  Service  School.  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  where  most  Army  Medical 
Sei'vice  personnel  train  at  some  time  in 
their  careers,  General  Snyder  served  as 
training  officer,  school  secretary,  director 
of  the  department  of  tactics,  techmques, 
and  logistics,  and  assistant  commandant. 
He  assumed  the  position  of  commandant 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service  School  on 
October  1,  1959,  and  in  December  of  1961 
General  Snyder  became  the  command- 
ing general  of  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center. 

One  of  the  Army  Medical  Service's 
foremost  authorities  in  field  medicine 
and  training.  General  Snyder,  while  com- 
manding the  medical  center,  directed  a 
vast  and  complex  prc^ram  which  covers 
nearly  every  phase  of  medical  education, 
training,  patient  care,  and  research. 

General  Snyder  started  the  first  Army 
Medical  Service  officer  candidate  school 
in  July  1941,  and  subsequently  assisted 
in  the  rapid  expansion  of  schools  of  the 
technical  services  and  the  officer  can- 
didate school  system  of  the  Army  service 
forces  in  1942. 

While  serving  with  the  1st  U.S.  Army 
in  England  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  Europe,  he  set  up  demonstrations  to 
prove  the  value  of  his  theories  on  the 
simultaneous  discharge  of  troops  and  the 
loading  of  casualties  into  landing  vessels. 
He  landed  on  D-day  with  the  1st  Army 
and  supervised  the  establishment  of 
medical  units  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  through  the  bitter  fighting  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

General  Snyder  has  taken  part  in  spe- 
cial studies  of  problems  encount-ered  by 
the  Army  Medical  Service  in  both  arctic 
and  tropical  regions.  While  in  Europe 
from  1956  to  1959,  he  formulated  the 
first  area  medical  service  concept  which 
has  proven  to  be  so  effective  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  has  been  a  leading  proponent 
of  preparedness  for  medical  care  in  a 
disaster.  This  includes  not  only  disaster 
training  within  the  medical  service,  but 
he  has  also  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
for  this  type  of  training  in  medical 
schools  through  the  medical  education 
for  national  defense  program  and 
through  his  cooperation  with  local  civil 
defense  organizations. 

Among  his  many  decorations  for  valor 
and  distinguished  service  are  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  from  France. 

During  his  outstanding  career.  General 
Snyder  has  compiled  a  record  of  many 
achievements  in  the  field  of  Army  medi- 
cine and  practice,  for  which  we  of  this 
Nation  are  deeply  grateful.  General 
Snyder's  retirement  is  the  Army's  loss, 
but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  San 
Antonio's  gain  as  General  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  will  continue  to  reside  there. 


SUMMARY  ANALYSIS  OF  MAJOR 
PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  6675 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  later  this  week  the  House  will 
consider  H.R.  6675,  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1965,  including  two  im- 
portant new  programs  to  improve  the 
health,  hospitalization,  and  medical  care 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  brief  summary 
of  the  major  provisions  of  H.R.  6675.  con- 
sisting of  three  tables  and  containing 
pertinent  information  on  each  major 
part  of  this  important  bill. 

The  analysis  is  as  follows : 
Summary  Analysis  of  Major  Provisions — 

H.R.  6675 — Medicare  and  Social  Security 

Amendments    of    1965     (House    Version, 

April  1965) 

This  analysis  of  the  medicare  and  social 
seciiTity  amendments  of  1965  (H.R.  6675),  as 
acted  on  by  the  House  is  in  the  three  tables — 
( 1 )  a  description  of  the  basic  hospitalization 
program;  (2)  a  description  of  the  optional 
supplementary  medical  program;  and  (3)  a 
description  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  and  other 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

Table      i — basic     hospitalization     program 

(UNDER     social     SECURITY     SYSTEM) 

Eligibility:  All  persons  aged  65  years  or 
over  who  are  now,  or  will  in  the  future,  be 
entitled  to  monthly  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  (except  Federal  em- 
ployees who  retired  after  1959) . 

All  persons  aged  65  years  or  over,  or  who 
will  reach  age  65  before  1968,  who  are  not 
eligible  for  monthly  social  security  or  raU- 
road  retirement  benefits.  This  part  of  the 
program  to  be  paid  for  from  general  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government,  not  paid  lor  out 
of  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

Effective  date:  July  1.  1966,  except  for 
Bervices  in  extended  care  facilities,  which  will 
be  effective  January  1,  1967. 

Enrollment:  No  enrollment  necessary. 
Coverage  Is  automatic  to  those  eligible. 

Cost  to  the  Individual:  Benefits  extended 
to  eligible  persons  without  cost  as  a  matter 
of  right:  no  "needs  test"  required. 

Benefits: 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  charges  for  up  to 
60  days  of  hospitalization  In  each  spell  of 
Illness,  subject  to  a  $40  deductible  amount. 

2.  Twenty  days  of  nursing  home  care  In 
each  spell  of  Illness,  after  transfer  from  hos- 
pital; 2  additional  days  of  nursing  home  care 
(If  needed)  can  be  added  for  each  day  that 
the  patient's  hospital  stay  was  less  than  60 
days,  to  a  maximum  total  of  100  days. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
subject  to  a  $20  deductible  amount  for  such 
services  furnished  by  the  same  hospital  dur- 
ing a  20-day  period. 

4.  Posthospltal  home  health  services  for 
up  to  100  visits  after  discharge  from  hospital 
or  nursing  home  (when  patient  Is  under  care 
of  physician). 

Financing:  Through  the  social  security 
system — p>ayroll  taxes  from  employee,  em- 
ployer, and  by  self-employed  persons.  Taxes 
paid  into  separate  hospital  ln.-urance  trust 
fund  to  assure  that  actuarial  soundness  of 
trust  funds  and  the  entire  social  security 
system  is  safeguarded.  Tax  rates  for  em- 
ployee (matched  by  employer)  will  be:  1966, 
0.35  percent;  1967-72,  0.50  percent;  1973-75, 
0.55  percent;  1976-79,  0.60  percent;  1980-86, 
0.70  i>ercent;  1987  on,  0.80  percent. 

These  amounts  would  be  automatically  de- 
ducted from  payroll  check  (as  at  present)  on 
first  $5,600  earnings  a  year  during  1966-70 
period.  Thereafter,  they  would  be  based  on 
first  $6,600  of  annual  earnings.    Program  will 


cost  each  employee,  employer  only  38  cents  a 
week,  rising  to  about  54  cents  a  week  for  each 
during  1967-72  period. 

TABLE     2 OPTIONAL     SUPPLEMENTARY     MEDICAL 

PROGRAM  (UNDER  PRIVATE  INSURANCE 

CARRIERS) 

Eligibility:  All  persons  age  65  or  over,  on 
an  optional,  voluntary  basis,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  or  other  ben- 
efits. 

Effective  date:  July  1. 1966. 

Enrollment:  Enrollment  for  persons  age 
65  years  or  over  before  January  1,  1966,  wUl 
begin  2  months  after  enactment  of  bill  and 
continue  to  March  31,  1966.  Regular  enroll- 
ing periods  thereafter. 

Cost  to  the  Individual:  If  person  chooses 
to  participate  in  this  program.  It  will  cost 
him  $3  per  month.  Amount  would  be  auto- 
matically deducted  from  monthly  benefit 
check  of  those  persons  receiving  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Others 
would  pay  their  contribution  into  special 
trust  fund  directly. 

Benefits:  In  addition  to  the  benefits  listed 
In  table  1,  those  choosing  to  participate  In 
the  supplementary  medical  program  would 
be  entitled  to: 

1.  Physicians'  and  surgical  services  fvu-- 
nlshed  In  a  hospital,  clinic,  office,  or  In 
the  home. 

2.  Hospital  care  for  60  days  In  a  spell  of 
Illness  in  a  mental  hospital  (180-day  life- 
time maximum) . 

3.  Home  health  services  (without  regard 
to  hospitalization)  for  up  to  100  visits  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year. 

4.  Additional  medical  and  health  services, 
provided  In  or  out  of  a  medical  Institution, 
including  diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory 
tests,  electrocardiograms,  basal  metabolism 
readings,  and  other  diagnostic  tests;  X-ray, 
radivun,  and  radloa(rtlve  isotype  therapy; 
ambulance  services  (under  limited  condi- 
tions) ;  surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts,  iron 
limgs,  oxygen  tents,  artificial  limbs,  eyes, 
etc. 

Benefits  under  this  program  are  subject  to 
an  annual  deductible  amount  of  $50.  Then 
the  program  will  pay  80  percent  of  the  pa- 
tient's bills  (above  the  $50  deductible). 

Financing:  Persons  participating  in  this 
program  will  pay  $3  a  month  ($36  a  year). 
An  additional  $3  per  person,  per  month  will 
be  paid  Into  fund  by  Federal  Government 
out  of  general  revenues. 

TABLE    3 OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Social  security  benefits:  Increases  by  7 
percent  (with  a  minim vmi  Increase  of  $4  a 
month)  all  old-age,  svu'vivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits.  Increases  would  be 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965.  New  mini- 
mum benefit  raised  from  $40  to  $44  a  month. 
Will  benefit  an  estimated  20,000  persons. 

Child's  insvirance  benefits:  A  child's  in- 
surance benefits  would  continue  to  be  paid 
until  the  person  reaches  age  22  (instead  of 
age  18)  if  child  is  attending  accredited 
school  or  college  as  a  full-time  student  after 
he  reaches  age  18.  Will  be  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1965,  and  benefit  estimated  295,- 
000  young  people. 

Optional  benefits  for  widows  at  age  60: 
Widows  may  have  option  of  receiving  social 
security  benefits  at  age  60,  with  actuarial 
reduction  of  benefits  they  would  otherwise 
receive  at  age  62.  Effective  for  second  month 
after  enactment  of  bill,  benefitting  estimated 
185,000  widows. 

Disability  insurance  amendments:  Lib- 
eralizes eligibility  requirements  and  waiting 
period  for  persons  covered  by  disability  in- 
surance provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 
Will  benefit  estimated  155,000  disabled 
workers.       ' 

Benefits  to  persons  at  age  72  or  over :  Lib- 
eralizes eligibility  requirements  by  providing 
a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month  at  age  72  or 


over  to  certain  persons  with  a  minimum  of 
3  quarters  of  coverage  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  acquired  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  in  1937.  vym 
benefit  an  estimated  355,000  persons. 

Retirement  test:  Liberalizes  the  social  se- 
curity earned  income  limitation.  Beginning 
in  the  1966  tax  year,  a  person  receiving  bene- 
fits will  be  able  to  earn  $1,200  a  year  without 
having  his  benefits  reduced;  earnings  be- 
tween $1,200  and  $2,400  a  year  would  be  sub- 
Ject  to  a  $1  reduction  In  benefits  for  each 
$2  of  earnings  up  to  $2,400;  a  $1  reduction 
in  benefits  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above 
$2,400  would  take  place.  Existing  law  limits 
this  provision  to  $1,700  Instead  of  $2,400. 

Miscellaneous  amendments:  Other  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  authorize 
benefits  to  certain  divorced  women,  cover- 
age of  self-employed  physicians  and  interns, 
amendments  affecting  annual  gross  earn- 
ings of  farmers,  coverage  of  cash  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  after  1965,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  social  security  taxes  of  self-em- 
ployed persons  of  the  Amish  and  other  re- 
ligious sects. 

Improvement  of  Kerr -Mills  program:  Ex- 
tends the  provisions  of  expanded  State 
Medical  Assistance  programs  not  only  to  the 
indigent  aged,  but  also  to  needy  persons  who 
are  part  of  the  dependent  children,  blind, 
and  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro- 
grams. Establishes  a  single  and  separate 
medical  care  program  to  replace  the  differing 
provisions  for  the  needy  in  other  parts  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Provides  a  level 
of  medical  services  States  must  offer  to  re- 
ceive Federal  payments.  Requires  States  to 
provide  a  flexible  income  test  for  eligibility. 
Other  provisions 

Public  assistance  amendments:  Increases 
the  Federal  share  of  pajinents  under  all 
State  public  assistance  programs,  effective 
January  1,  1966.  Contains  other  amend- 
ments providing  Federal  incentive  to  States 
to  benefit  aged  persons  in  tubercular  and 
mental  institutions. 

Child  health  program  amendments:  In- 
creases Federal  authorization  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services  and  for  crippled 
children  services.  Authorizes  grants  to 
higher  education  institutions  to  train  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  health  and  related 
care  of  crippled  children,  particularly  men- 
tally retarded  children  with  multiple  handi- 
caps. Authorizes  a  new  5-year  program  of 
special  project  grants  to  provide  health  care 
and  services  for  children  from  needy  areas. 
Authorizes  grants  to  help  States  to  imple- 
ment mental  retardation  plans. 

Financing  improved  social  security  bene- 
fits:  Improvements  in  the  regular  social  se- 
curity program  and  increased  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  would  be  financed  through 
a  revised  pajrroll  tax  schedule.  Taxes  on 
employees,  employers,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons are  paid  into  social  security  trust  fund 
as  in  the  past  30  years.  Rates  of  tax  are 
designed  to  guarantee  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  seciirity  system. 

The  revised  tax  schedule  and  the  rates  un- 
der existing  law  are: 

[In  percent) 
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of  present  $4,800)  during  the  1966-70  period. 
Thereafter,  they  would  be  paid  on  first  $6,600 
of  annual  earnings. 


Years 

Employee  and 

employer  tax  rate 

(each) 

Self-employed  tax 
rate 

Existing 
law 

Proposed 
inbiU 

Existing 
law 

Proposed 
in  bill 

1965 

3.625 
4.125 
4.625 
4.625 
4.625 

3.625 

4.0 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.4 
6.2 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 

5.4 

1966-67 

1968 -.- 

6.0 
6.0 

1969-72 - 

1973  on 

66 

7.0 

As  in  the  past,  these  amounts  would  be 
automatically  deducted  from  payroll  check. 
Tax  would  be  paid  on  first  $5,600  (instead 


OPPOSITION  TO  VOTING  RIGHTS 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagconner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
Speedy  O.  Long  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
April  1,  in  opposition  to  the  voting  rights 
proposal.  I  was  present  at  that  meeting 
of  the  committee  to  present  my  own  op- 
position and  I  remained  to  hear  my  col- 
league's argument. 

It  is  a  sound  position,  one  that  has  not 
been  explored  to  the  extent  that  it 
should  and  I  commend  him  for  present- 
ing this  view  to  the  members  of  that 
committee. 

I  know  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity 
for  every  Member  to  attend  every  com- 
mittee meeting  and  many  Members  did 
not  hear  my  colleague  when  he  spoke. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like  to 
insert  his  testimony  here  in  the  Record 
for  the  convenience  of  all.  It  is  worthy  of 
everyone's  consideration  and  I  urge  you 
to  study  it  before  we  are  called  upon  to 
vote  on  this  vindicative,  ill-advised  and 
unconstitutional  proposal. 
Statement    of    Representative    Speedy    O. 

Long,  Before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee  No.    5 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  not  here  this  morning  to  delve 
Into  the  merits  of  H.R.  6400,  but  will  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion. From  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose  qualified 
persons  from  being  eligible  to  vote,  but 
that  is  not  the  issue.  Tlie  Issue,  as  I  stated 
before,  is  simply  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  enact  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

The  situation  regarding  this  matter  is 
analogous  to  that  in  1920  when  amendment 
No.  19  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  which  prohibited  States 
from  denying  women  the  right  to  vote.  I 
realize  the  composition  of  the  court  and  the 
legislature  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  has  changed  since 
that  time,  but  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not 
changed  and  I  firmly  believe  that  Congress 
must  follow  the  same  procedure  In  this  In- 
stance that  was  followed  in  granting  women 
the  right  to  vote.  The  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  the  vehicle  which  is  be- 
ing used  to  implement  the  request  for  this 
legislation.  The  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  contains  but  few  words.  It  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  phrased  in  very  sim- 
ple language,  the  interpretation  of  which 
neither  demands  nor  requires  deep  and  pro- 
found thought.  The  15th  amendment  con- 
«lns  only  two  sections — Section  1  of  the 
15th  amendment  prohibits  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  any  State  government  of  the 
^nlted  States  from  denying  a  citizen  of  the 
united  States  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
«s  race,  his  color,  or  his  previous  condition 


of  servitude.  The  latter  condition  being  of 
no  import  today. 

Therefore,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  first 
two  conditions — race  and  color.  The  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  legislate  under  the 
15th  amendment  is  merely  remedial  and  not 
definitive.  Congress  may  have  the  authority 
to  provide  remedies  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  color,  but  I  submit 
that  Congress  is  not  vested  with  the  author- 
ity to  prescribe  qualifications  prerequisite  to 
voting.  I  submit  Congress  has  provided  the 
appropriate  remedy  through  our  Judicial 
system. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  section  2  of  amendment  No.  15, 
since  this  section  evidently  is  the  section 
which  some  would  have  us  believe  that,  gives 
Congress  the  authority  to  enact  into  law  the 
bill  which  is  under  consideration  here  today. 
Section  2  of  amendment  15  states,  and  I 
quote:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

To  me  this  section  states  or  merely  grants 
the  Congress  the  authority  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  United  States 
or  a  State  of  these  United  States  from  deny- 
ing a  person  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
race,  his  color,  or  his  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  But  by  no  means,  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  whatsoever,  can 
we  read  into  section  2  the  authority  or  power 
of  this  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  prescribe  uniform  voter  qualifications 
throughout  these  United  States,  Imposing  a 
system  of  Federal  registrars  and  a  penalty 
upon  those  charged  with  administrations  of 
State  law,  and  more  specifically,  to  look  back 
10  years  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been 
discriminatory  statutes  or  laws  enacted  by  a 
State. 

Amendment  No.  10  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  specifically  reserves  to  the 
States  such  power  and  authority.  Amend- 
ment No.  10  is  very  clear,  its  Intent  is  very 
clear.  Its  meaning  is  very  clear,  its  language 
is  very  simple.  It  is  couched  in  simple  lan- 
guage so  there  could  be  no  misinterpretation 
of  Its  meaning,  Its  intent,  and  its  purpose 
when  it  states  that  "the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion not  prohibited  to  It  by  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectfully  or  to  the 
people"  means  just  what  it  says — that  the 
Congress  has  only  the  authority  which  it  is 
granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  nowhere,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
repeat,  and  nowhere  In  the  entire  Constitu- 
tion is  the  Congress  given  the  authority  to 
prescribe  voter  qualifications,  nor  did  the 
respective  States  divest  themselves  of  this 
authority,  but  on  the  other  hand,  reserved 
this  same  unto  themselves. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Congress  to 
establish  voter  qualifications  via  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  one  avenue  open  to  us  and 
one  avenue  only.  We  have  one  recourse  and 
one  recourse  only,  and  that  is  by  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Again  I  submit  that  the  same  procedure 
must  be  followed  In  this  instance  that  was 
followed  in  granting  women  the  right  to  vote, 
which  as  you  all  know,  was  by  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  the  execu- 
tive realized  and  understood  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  necessary  to  insure  the  right  to 
vote.  In  1920,  all  three  branches  of  our  Na- 
tional Government  realized  that  the  10th 
amendment  prohibited  Congress  to  legislate 
or  confer  tb's  voting  rights  upon  American 
women.  But  furthermore,  and  foremost,  all 
three  branches  of  our  National  Government 
agreed  that  this  right  has  been  reserved  to 
the  States  In  the  10th  amendment,  and  to- 
day, Mr.  Chairman,  the  10th  amendment  re- 
serves to  the  States  the  right  to  prescribe 
voter  qualifications. 


In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  usurp  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
States  by  enacting  a  Federal  voting  rights 
law.  It  is  another  example  of  how  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  has  seized  upon  the  his- 
torical, traditional  and  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  It  further  indicates  attempted  re- 
moval of  the  Goverrmient  from  the  people 
who  created  it. 

Legislation  such  as  the  Federal  voting 
rights  bill  brings  us  closer  to  a  Federal  police 
state.  Support  of  this  bill  would  be  to  tell 
your  State  legislature  that  it  cannot  pass  a 
law  of  any  kind  with  respect  to  voter 
qualifications. 


OUR  FOREIGN   SERVICE   OFFICERS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rodney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  last 
Thursday  afternoon  to  attend  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  for  28  new  foreign  serv- 
ice ofiBcers  at  the  Department  of  State. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have,  on  occasion  felt  inclined  to  be  crit- 
ical of  some  of  the  actions  of  our  State 
Department.  Being  the  instrumentality 
of  human  beings  it  is,  consequently,  sub- 
ject to  human  error.  We  lose  sight  of 
that,  sometimes,  and  we  often  expect 
from  a  diplomat  a  degree  of  infallibility 
we  would  not  attempt  to  exact  from  a 
lesser  mortal. 

I  w^ant  you  to  know,  however,  that  I 
was  deeply  impressed  by  last  week's  cere- 
mony. Aside  from  the  excellent  atmos- 
phere of  the  occasion,  for  which  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Leggett  served  as  host  officer 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Foreign  Service,  was  the  main 
speaker,  the  occasion  afforded  an  in- 
spiring glimpse  of  a  kind  of  devotion  and 
dedication  often  found  but  seldom  noted 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Department's  per- 
sonnel. 

As  I  looked  at  these  young  people  em- 
barking upon  a  career  in  their  chosen 
field  of  Government,  I  could  not  escape 
a  feeling  of  intense  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

These  were  men  who  could,  very  likely, 
have  fchosen  to  enter  private  enterprise 
at  much  more  comfortable  salaries  in  far 
more  comfortable  surroundings. 

They  chose,  instead,  to  answer  a  call 
to  duty,  to  serve  their  country  and  Its 
people  in  the  way  they  felt  they  would 
be  best  qualified. 

The  ceremony  was  all  the  more  im- 
pressive because  of  its  timing. 

Less  than  a  week  before,  the  news- 
papers of  the  world  were  crowded  with 
the  shocking  news  of  the  bombing  of  our 
Embassy  in  Saigon. 

Who  could  possibly  forget  the  pho- 
tographs of  women  lying  dead  in  the 
streets  before  that  Embassy?  Who 
could  erase  from  his  mind's  eye  the  vio- 
lent destruction  brought  down  upon 
well-meaning  Americans  whose  sole 
concern  in  southeast  Asia  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  the  preservation  of  the 
small  hope  freedom  has. 
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Yet  these  young  men  have  decided 
that  the  Foreign  Service  can  offer  them, 
and  their  country,  the  kind  of  dedicated, 
unselfish  representation  abroad  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  global  peace  and  uni- 
versal conflict. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  and  the  many  unsung,  quietly 
heroic  individuals  who  attend  to  the 
painstaking,  seldom  glamorous  or  re- 
warding task  of  diplomacy. 


A    BILL    TO    REPEAL    THE    EXCISE 
TAX  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications. 

The  time  for  repealing  this  tax  is  long 
overdue,  since  this  tax  was  initially  a 
wartime  measure  intended  to  discourage 
use  of  the  telephone.  Yet  today  this  tax 
survives  along  with  numerous  luxury 
excise  taxes.  Telephone  service  is  not  a 
luxury — it  is  a  business  and  household 
necessity.  It  should  be  regarded  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  utilities  such  as 
electricity,  gas,  and  water — all  of  which 
enjoy  exemption  from  the  excise  tax. 

For  many  people,  telephone  service  is 
the  only  means  of  contact  with  law  en- 
forcement officials,  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment, doctors,  and  hospitals.  Yet  the 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service  is  a  dis- 
criminatory measure,  since  it  is  levied 
on  all  income  groups  equally,  and  it 
places  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  lower- 
paid  groups.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
enact  legislation  containing  the  meas- 
ures provided  for  in  my  bill. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  for  the 
proposed  farm  legislation  which  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  today.  Title  I 
of  this  legislation  would  extend  the  vol- 
untary certificate  program  for  wheat 
which  was  enacted  by  the  Congi-ess  last 
year.  This  step,  accompanied  by  the 
proposed  increase  in  certificates  to  pro- 
vide for  100  percent  of  parity  on  wheat 
consumed  domestically,  will  move  us  a 
long  way  toward  providing  for  our  wheat 
farmers  a  fair  share  in  the  economic 
abundance  of  our  Nation. 


The  voluntary  certificate  program  for 
wheat  has  been  very  favorably  accepted 
by  the  farmers.  It  has  accomplished  the 
goals  which  were  intended.  The  cost  of 
the  program  has  been  reduced.  Our 
surplus  stocks  of  wheat  have  been  re- 
duced. The  income  of  wheat  farmers 
has  been  maintained  at  a  fair  level. 
Food  costs  are  low.  And  our  market 
prices  are  competitive  with  world  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  price  for  wheat  of 
about  S2.50  per  bushel  for  that  amount 
of  wheat  which  is  consumed  as  food  in 
this  country  is  only  fair  and  just.  This 
is  100  percent  of  parity,  and  it  is  the 
price  which  will  allow  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer to  receive  a  fair  return  for  his 
labor  and  investment. 

For  too  long  the  wheat  producer  has 
been  subsidizing  the  American  consumer. 
In  the  past  20  years,  he  has  not  received 
an  increase  in  price  for  the  wheat  re- 
quired to  make  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  the 
meantime,  the  price  of  that  loaf  of  bread 
has  increased  considerably,  the  income 
of  the  consumer  has  increased  consider- 
ably, and  the  farmer  remains  the  only 
link  in  this  food  chain  who  has  not  bene- 
fited from  the  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

What  we  too  often  forget  is  that  the 
fanner's  skill  and  ingenuity  is,  to  a  great 
degree,  responsible  for  the  economic  ex- 
pansion which  our  Nation  has  experi- 
enced. He  has  provided  us  with  food 
in  abundance  for  a  smaller  part  of  our 
consumer  dollar  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  major  nation  in  the  world.  Today 
we  spend  only  about  19  cents  of  our  con- 
sumer dollar  for  food.  The  Soviet  citi- 
zens spends  about  half  of  his  dollar  for 
food,  and  in  Europe  the  percentages  are 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  proposal  presented  to  us  today,  to 
provide  the  wheat  farmer  with  100  per- 
cent of  parity,  would  justify  only  a  1-cent 
per  loaf  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread.  It 
would  cost  the  consumer  about  $1.35  per 
year  per  capita.  This  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  protect  the  economic  health  of  the 
most  vital  of  our  basic  industries. 

An  increase  in  farmer  income  from 
wheat  is  vital  to  our  rural  areas  and 
essential  for  our  Nation's  continued  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  abundance  of 
American  agricultui-e,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  an  American  price  for  the 
wheat  we  eat.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  shortchange  our  efficient  farm  pro- 
ducers in  our  market  places,  and  we  can 
no  longer  expect  the  wheat  growers  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  subsidize  consumers  to 
the  extent  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  get 
right  to  work  on  this  agricultural  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  administration  to- 
day. 

And,  once  again,  I  want  to  offer,  on  be- 
half of  the  American  farmer,  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  administration  for 
the  proposals  they  have  sent  to  us  today. 


t^        LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  indefinitely,  on 


account  of  official  business  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 

Mr.  Dyal  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York )  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  9;  and  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
12. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  8. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Farnttm),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnttm)  ,  for  60  minutes  on  Wednesday, 
April  7;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  a  statement. 

Mr.  Hall  his  remarks  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R.  7060,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Conte  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FARNUM)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  CooLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowM 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows. 

S.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  ana 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;! 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  «• 
fairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S  307.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of 
motor  fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

860.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  main- 
tain farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes"  (H.  Doc.  No. 
137);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  pajTnent  of  rewards  to  facilitate  the  cap- 
ture of  fugitives  from  District  of  Columbia 
institutions  and  conditional  release  and  pa- 
role violators";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

862.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  11, 
1947,  to  Include  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  band,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  relating  to  compensation  of 
summer  school  personnel  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Washington 
Aqueduct  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Corps 
of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  listing  department  and  in- 
dependent agencies  exercising  the  authority 
providing  for  information  on  contracts  ne- 
gotiated for  experimental,  developmental,  or 
research  work  or  for  the  manufacturing  or 
furnishing  of  property  for  such  work  for 
period  July  1  through  December  31,  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  302  of  5  U.S.C.  630;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  lack  of  Information  on  construction 
costs  incurred  by  sponsor -controlled  subcon- 


tractors may  unduly  increase  insured  mort- 
gages on  multifamily  housing  projects,  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  to  the  Corrunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  costs  incurred  In  the 
indirect  procurement  of  selected  subsystems 
and  accessories  for  the  P-3  aircraft.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

868.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unncessary  costs  incurred  because  of 
acceptance  of  physically  unqualified  enlisted 
members  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
operations. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  potential  savings  through  use  of 
Government-owned  housing  to  meet  mili- 
tary requirements  in  the  Orlando.  Fla..  area. 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  pursuant  to  63  Stat.  377; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  relative 
to  deferment  of  charges  for  the  period  1963 
through  1972  payable  by  the  Casper-Alcova 
Irrigation  District.  Kendrlck  project,  Wyo- 
ming, to  permit  the  continuation  of  a  seep- 
age control  program,  piu-suant  to  Public  Law 
86-308;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  con- 
tract proposed  with  the  Kansas-Bostwick  Ir- 
rigation District  No.  2,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  Kansas,  for  minor  construction  work, 
pursuant  to  70  Stat.  274;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  pursuant  to  section  313(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for  cer- 
tain offenses  committed  In  connection  with 
highway  construction";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  for  calendar  year  1964  with  respect 
to  tort  claims  paid  within  the  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  2672  and  2673;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  an  order 
suspending  deportation  In  the  case  of  Ben- 
jamin Pollock.  A-8862836,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  87-^85;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Conamissloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pvu-- 
suant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  in  certain 
cases,  and  lists  of  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as  amended  by  Pub- 


lic Law  87-885;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens 
and  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  authority 
Is  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

880.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment reducing  the  request  for  approprlationa 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  1966  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (H.  Doc.  No.  138);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  31. 
1965,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  2,  1965: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  7091.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  224).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  31, 
1965,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  3,  1965: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  7064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1926.  as  amended,  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  225).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State   of   the   Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  31, 
1965,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  April  2, 1965: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  7091.  A  bin  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  end  referred  April  5,  1965] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  7092.  A  bill  to  expand,  extend,  and 
accelerate  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  7093.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemplojrment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.R.  7094.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 

HH.  7095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  CLEVENGER : 
H.R.  7096.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  COOLEY: 
HJl.  7097.  A  bill  to  maintain  farm  income, 
to  stabilize  prices  and  assiore  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  pro- 
mote foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  7098.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  permit  the  participation  of  retired  em- 
ployees of  employers,  employees  of  certain 
labor  organizations  and  employees  of  certain 
trust  funds  as  well  as  certain  self-employed 
persons  to  participate  as  beneficiaries  of  wel- 
fare and  pension  trust  fluids;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD : 
H.R.  7099.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  7100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  ard  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJR.  7101.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.R.  7102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  to  Impose  certain  additional 
conditions  on  the  discontinuance  of  passenger 
train  operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS : 
H.R.  7103.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Middle 
Rio    Grande    Conservancy    District    of    New 
Mexico   for   the   payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo  In- 
dian lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  7104.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
Interest  for  delinquent  mineral  leasing  ob- 
ligations; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  7105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  7106.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor -Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  provision  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  7108.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
ot  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


By  Mr.  SLACK: 

KH.  7109.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment  In  economically  distressed 
areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  7110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  7111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.R.  7112.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  7113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  professional  services  of  qualified  con- 
sulting engineers  in  private  Industry  In 
connection  with  public  works  and  other  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7114.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  rates  of  postage  on 
fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SENNER : 

H.R.  7115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  tribes  by  making  available  to 
them  surplus  personal  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  7116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  correct  certain 
physical  defects  of  veterans  during  the  course 
of  their  hospitalization  In  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  7117.  A  bill  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  and  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  or  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  under  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  to  reflect 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  the 
year  1933;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7120.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  all 
totally  disabled  veterans  the  same  liberaliza- 
tion of  time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  was  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591,  and 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  7121.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for 
public    works    and    development    facilities. 


other  financial  assistance,  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate  condU 
tlons  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  and  regions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7122.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5051(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aid 
small  business  and  discourage  continued 
concentration  In  the  brewing  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  7123.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture.  In  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  invention 
described  In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  7124.  A   bill   to  authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of   Agriculture  to  exchange  land  with 
the  county  of  Del  Norte,  Calif.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.  7125.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD : 

H.R.  7126.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

H.R.  7127.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  7128.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  ocours  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  7129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  7130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Assignment 
of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  priority  of  assignments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7131.  A  bni  to  amend  section  217  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain military  or  naval  service  not  now  credit- 
able toward  benefits  under  title  n  of  such 
act  may  be  counted  toward  such  benefits  If 
such  service  is  not  used  in  determining  en- 
titlement to,  or  the  amount  of,  military  re- 
tired pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  7132.  A  bni  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (by  request) : 

H.R.  7133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
and  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SENNER: 

H.R.  7134.  A  bin  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  for  the  construction  by  public 
school  districts  of  classroom  facilities  needed 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  who  re- 
side outside  the  boundaries  of  the  district; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7135-  A  bill  to  authorize  assumption 
by  the  various  States  of  civil  or  criminal 
Jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  on  Indian  res- 
ervations with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  in- 
volved; to  permit  gradual  transfer  of  such 
lurisdlction  to  the  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.B.  7136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.J.  Res.  418.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Egypt  be  denied  aid  under  tne  terms  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.     

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.J.  Res.  419.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  Industrywide 
collective  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts;   to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  420.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BOB  WILSON: 

H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appropriate  ceremonies  In  connection 
with  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags 
of  the  United  States  surrounding  the  Wash- 
ington Monument;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  week  of 
September  of  each  year  as  National  Square 
Dance  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  423.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.   Res.   382.    Concurrent   resolution 
condemning  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  persons  because  of  their  religion;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.  Res.  316.  Resolution  to  Increase  the 
amount  payable  to  witnesses  before  congres- 
sional committees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  317.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  "Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  318.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  stud- 
ies and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.  Res.  319.  Resolution  to  Increase  the 
amount  payable  to  witnesses  before  congres- 
sional committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
certain  changes  In  operating  frequency  in 
standard  broadcast  band;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

165.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  8  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nevada,  finding  that  the  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  Post  Office  Building  could  best  be  used 
as  an  annex  to  the  Nevada  State  Museum  and 
memorializing  the  Congress  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  act  in  light  of 
such  finding;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

166.  Also,  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  re- 
questing and  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  per- 
mitting one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislatiu-e 
to  be  apportioned  other  than  according  to 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

167.  By  Mr.  CONTE:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for 
an  Increase  in  the  emphasis  on  desalination 
research  and  to  provide  greater  aid  and  ex- 
pansion for  metropolitan  reservoirs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

168.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  Prospect  Hill  Park  In  the  city  of 
Somervllle  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

169.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  civil  rights 
legislation  of  President  Johnson;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

170.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  Paris, 
France,  transmitting  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  copy  of  reports  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  10th  Aimual 
Conference  of  the  NA'fo  Parliamentarians, 
held  in  Paris,  November  16-21,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

171.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  approving  pending  legislation  pro- 
viding low-Interest,  long-term  loans  to  small 
businesses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

172.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  the  enactment  of 
a  Federal  reinsurance  program  for  natural 
disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

173.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  increasing  psychiatric 
services  available  through  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  who  reside  in 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

174.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  all  actions  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite the  undertaking  of  a  flood  control 
study  of  the  windward  side  of  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

175.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  retain  a  silver  coinage  of  reduced 
sliver  content  and  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  growing  strategic  im- 
portance of  silver  in  defense  and  aerospace 
applications    and    determine    an    adequate 


strategic  stockpile  objective  which  can  be 
set  aside  from  existing  Treasury  stocks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

176.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislatiu-e  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  civil  rights  legislation  of 
President  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

177.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  urge  the  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  German  Federal  Republic  to 
rescind  its  decision  to  institute  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

178.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expressing  opposition  to  legislation 
to  charge  cooperators  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  for  technical  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

179.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  devise  and  approve  legislation  for 
the  extension  of  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway 
as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem to  a  southern  terminus  connecting  with 
U.S.  Interstate  Highway  No.  5,  In  the  State 
of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXEI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  7137.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   MaJ. 
Leonard  H.  Potterbavun,  U.S.  Air  Force;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Donald  B.  Powers,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  7139.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Clark  County,  Nev.,  to  Francis  W.  Thorne; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia: 
H.R.  7140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe  D. 
Armendariz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  7141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whelan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  7142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henrique 
Orange  Fernandes  Gomes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  7143.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Blrdsey 
Flovu-  Mills,  trading  as  Birdsey  Flour  &  Feed 
Mills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7144.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Yuen  Chee  Hsiao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7145.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Reyhan  Yallm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  7146.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Mary 
Louise  Swasey;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  7147.  A  bni   for  the  relief  of   Moise 
Hazan  and  his  wife,  Bahle   Baz&n;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R.  7148.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Jos^ 
Enzlnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  7149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
J.  Vicent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
H.R.  7150.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Lesline  Gilbert  Bryant;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

150.  By  Mr.  CORMAN:  Petition  of  John 
R.  Brusati  and  the  Patriots  for  Voluntary 
Enlistment  lu-ging  immediate  termination 
of  compulsory  military  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

151.  By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah:  Petition  of 
the  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict in  support  of  appropriation  of  funds  by 
the  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  Central 
Utah  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

152.  By  Mr.  PHILBIN:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
against  the  closing  of  the  Rutland  Heights, 
Mass.,  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

153.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Gary,  Ind.,  with  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  fliU  freedom  of  collective  bar- 
gaining throughout  the  United  States  by 
repealing  existing  sanctions  of  State  "right- 
to-work"  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

154.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Boston,  Mass.,  with  reference  to  requesting 
that  the  Government  delay  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain surplus  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

155.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  with  reference  to  urging  Congress 
to  use  Its  powers  under  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  18,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  define 
the  term  "proper  standing,"  in  a  Federal  or 
U.S.  court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

156.  Also,  petition  of  the  Polnte  Coupee 
Parish  School  Board,  New  Roads,  La.,  with 
reference  to  requesting  the  continuance  and 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

■■  ^w^  »■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father,  Thou  art  the  shin- 
ing presence  at  the  high  altar  of  our 
hearts,  where  blaze  the  candles  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love. 

Closing  the  doors  of  a  noisy  world, 
with  all  its  terror  and  alarm,  we  would 
bow  with  contrite  hearts  at  this  shrine  of 
quietness  and  peace,  in  communion  with 
Thee,  who  hast  made  us  for  Thyself. 

As  before  Thee  we  search  our  own 
hearts,  we  are  shamed  by  what  we  are, 
yet  lifted  up  by  what  is  still  within  us  to 
become.  We  confess  the  fickleness  and 
folly  which  so  often  have  disappointed 
us  and  Thee.  Forgive  us  for  smug  sat- 
isfaction with  ourselves  and  for  cynical 


contempt  of  others.  Purge  our  minds  of 
the  prejudices  which  separate  us  from 
others;  cleanse  our  hearts  of  the  un- 
cleanness  which  blinds  our  eyes  to  Thee 
and  to  the  godlike  everywhere.  Amidst 
all  the  busy  shuttles  of  legislation,  as 
here  is  woven  the  fabric  of  law  and  order 
shielding  the  life  of  our  democracy,  save 
us  from  being  so  enmeshed  in  the  im- 
mediate mechanics  of  our  tasks  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  radiant  pattern  shown 
in  the  movmt  of  vision. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  1,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  1,  1965,  the  following  re- 
poits  of  committees  were  submitted  on 
April  2,  1965: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  800.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  144). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  amendments: 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultiu-al 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; individual  views  filed  (Rept.  No.  145). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  2,  1965,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (H.R.  1496)  to  author- 
ize the  release  of  certain  quantities  of 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  MINERALS 
EXPLORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  13th  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  August  21,  1958,  entitled  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  discovery  of  the 


mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  by  en- 
couraging exploration  for  minerals,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  5,  1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

S.  21.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  optimum 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  In 
order  to  Increase  State  participation  in  such 
planning;  and 

S.  974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR"  UN- 
DER RULE  VIII 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  under  rule  vni  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 
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FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  for  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


cause  it  was  my  understanding  that  cer- 
tain Senators  were  to  be  present  to  dis- 
cuss the  migrant  labor  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  until  those  Sen- 
ators arrive,  there  be  a  morning  hour, 
which  very  likely  will  be  continued  after 
they  have  finished,  and  that  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Stanley  R.  Resor,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

U.S.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  ORDER 
OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  requested  a  morning  hour  be- 
cxi 438 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
of  colxtmbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  payment  of  re- 
wards to  facilitate  the  capture  of  fugitives 
from  District  of  Columbia  Institutions  and 
conditional  release  and  parole  violators  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  compensation  of  summer  school  person- 
nel of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  the  Washington  Aqueduct  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  11,  1947,  to  Include  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  band, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Acceptance  of  Settlement  of  Certain  In- 
debtedness OF  Greece  to  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  acceptance  of  a  set- 
tlement of  certain  indebtedness  of  Greece  to 
the  United  States  and  to  authorize  the  use 
of  the  pa3rments  resulting  from  the  settle- 
ment for  a  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
program  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Penalties  for  Certain  Offenses  Committed 
IN  Connection  With  Highwat  Construc- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  penalties  for  certain  offenses  com- 
mitted In  connection  with  highway  construc- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Audit  Report  of  National  Safety  Council 
A  letter  from  the  president.  National  Safe- 
ty CouncU.  Chicago,  Dl.,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  l^Wi  an  audit  report  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  that  council,  for  the  year 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESmENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Memorial  6  of  the  State  of  New 

Mexico 
"Memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enable  a  Federal  survey  of 
land  grant  areas  in  New  Mexico 
"Whereas   land   grant   rights   were   recog- 
nized and  given  sUtus.  by  the  treaty  entered 
at  Cludad  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  February  2. 
1848,   between   the   United    States   and   the 
United  Mexican  States,  which  was  ratified  at 
Queretaro  on  May  30.  1848;  and 

"Whereas  land  grant  rights  were  recog- 
nized and  protected  by  the  Organic  Act  es- 
tablishing the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and 
later  by  U.S.  Courts  of  Land  Claims;  and 

"Whereas  land  grants  were  purportedly  the 
subject  of  a  U.S.  engineering-geographical 
survey,  while  actually  land  grants,  particu- 
larly In  Mora  County,  N.  Mex.,  have  never 
been  surveyed;  and 

"Whereas  grant  lands,  particularly  In 
Mora  County,  without  the  benefit  of  a  cer- 
tain and  accurate  method  of  property  de- 
scription cannot  be  conveyed  from  primary 
holdings  to  smaller  parcels  or  otherwise  sub- 
divided; and 

"Whereas  because  of  foreign  and  vague 
land  descriptions,  grant  lands  do  not  enjoy 
accurate  and  uniform  property  description 
based  on  Federal  survey  as  do  the  lands  of 
other  former  territories,  and  which  is  needed 
to  confirm  and  protect  real  property  titles 
and  to  facilitate  economla  development;  and 
"Whereas  economic  considerations  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  grant  land  owners 
undertaking  to  conform  grant  land  survey  In 
New  Mexico  into  the  uniform  Federal  survey 
now  extant:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  enable  a 
Federal  engineering-geographic  survey  of  the 
grant  lands  in  New  Mexico,  particularly 
those  grant  lands  of  Mora  County;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be    transmitted    to    the    Congress,    to    the 
leadership    In    the    Congress    and    to    the 
New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress. 
"Bhuce  King, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"ALBB31T  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 
A   Joint  resolution   of   the  Legislature   of 
the  State   of   Arkansas;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
"Joint   resolution   applying   to   Congress   to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein) ,  That 
this  legislature  respectfully  applies  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have 
a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning 
the  membership  of  one  house  of  such  legls- 
lat\ire  on  factors  other  than  population,  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment 
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shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Identical  with  that  contained 
In  this  resolution  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect:  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Robert  Harvey." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Joint  Resolution  op  the  State  op 
Nev.*da 

"Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
permitting  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature to  be  apportioned  other  than  ac- 
cording to  population 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  membership  In  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  Judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  government  in 
the  various  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern 
of  representation  deemed  advantageous  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Constitution;   and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability 
of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States  to 
designate  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be 
represented  In  their  respective  legislatures 
thereby  depriving  the  people  of  their  right 
to  determine  how  they  shall  be  governed; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Implications  of  this  action 
by  the  Supreme  Court  has  raised  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  present  form 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  many  subordinate 
units  of  government  within  the  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  and  senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  {jointly) ,  That  this 
legislature  respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 
-amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
wo^xld  provide : 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  Its  deter- 
mination of  how  membership  of  governing 
bodies  of  Its  subordinate  unlts^  shall  be 
apportioned. 

"  'Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 


"And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Pattl  Laxalt, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Leola  H.  Armstrong, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Wm    D.    Swackhamer. 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Httrst, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Grant  Sawyer, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 
A    resolution    adopted    by    the   Tidewater 
Crime  Clinic,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  expressing  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  transfer  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
Narcotics  Bureau  to  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  COtJRT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  and  myself,  I  present  a  cei-tified 
copy  of  a  resolution  entitled  "Resolutions 
Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  To  Enact  the  Civil  Rights 
Legislation  of  President  Johnson," 
adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  general  court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  on  March  19, 
1965. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  op 

the  United   States   To   Enact  the   Civil 

Rights  Legislation  op  President  Johnson 

Whereas    today,    in    many    States    of   our 

Union  there  exists  a  denial  to  many  of  our 

citizens  the  right  to  vote;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  In  an  attempt 
to  right  this  injustice  and  Insure  equal  rights 
to  all  citizens,  has  submitted  civil  rights  leg- 
islation to  Congress;  and 

Whereas  because  of  tense  feeling  presently 
existing  in  our  country  because  of  this  denial 
of  equal  rights,  dividing  neighbor  against 
neighbor  and  State  against  State,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  this  civil  rights  legislation  be 
given  top  priority  and  support:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  immediate 
action  and  support  President  Johnson's  civil 
rights  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
19,  1965. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 
Attest : 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


SILVERS-JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF 
IDAHO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.   Mr.  President, 
the  increasing  Imbalance  between  the 


consumption  and  the  production  of  silver 
is  of  particular  interest  and  importaiice 
to  the  people  of  Idaho.  As  the  No.  i 
State  in  silver  production  we  believe  we 
should  encourage  the  maximum  produc- 
tion of  this  metal  which  has  played  such 
a  significant  part  in  the  development  of 
our  civilization. 

Since  earliest  recorded  history  silver 
and  gold  have  been  the  measure  of  a 
nation's  wealth  and  prestige.  Silver  has 
been  an  integral  part  in  the  coinage  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  since  1837.  Now 
that  our  silver  bullion  reserve  is  being 
reduced  at  a  rapid  rate  there  is  good 
reason  to  reduce  but  not  eliminate  en- 
tirely, the  content  of  silver  in  ow  aux- 
iliary coins.  I  am  a  cosponser  of  S.  1297 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  Idaho  Legislature 
memorialized  Congress  by  House  Joint 
Memorial  9  urging  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retain  silver  coinage  of  reduced 
silver  content  in  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
ternational prestige  of  our  money  and 
public  confidence  therein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memorial  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  9  of  the  Legislatum 

OF  the  State  op  Idaho 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled  and  to  the  Honorabk 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  free  world  consumption  of  sliver 
Is  continuing  to  exceed  free  world  produc- 
tion by  a  steadily  widening  margin;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Treasury  stocks  of  silver  are 
being  depleted  at  an  accelerated  rate  to  make 
up  a  major  portion  of  the  deficit;  and 

Whereas  these  stocks  may  be  completely 
dissipated  In  less  than  3  years  If  the  cunent 
rate  of  depletion  continues;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Nation's  sliver  coinage  system 
which  Is  now  under  critical  review  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department;  and 

Whereas  some  segments  of  our  national 
economy,  in  particular  the  silver-consuming 
industry,  are  exerting  heavy  pressure  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  sliver  from  our  sub- 
sidiary coinage;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  adoption  of  a  com- 
pletely base-metal  coinage  would  not  only 
damage  the  International  prestige  and  dig- 
nity of  our  money,  but  would  also  Involve 
a  high  risk  of  psychological  rejection  of 
such  coins  In  the  domestic  economy;  and 

Whereas  a  completely  base-metal  coinage 
system  would  also  Involve : 

1.  A  grave  danger  that  existing  silver  coin- 
age with  intrinsic  value  would  be  driven  into 
hoards,  thus  aggravating  the  current  coin 
shortage  problem. 

2.  A  serious  disruption  to  the  multl-bll- 
Uon-dollar  vending  machine  Industry  and 
other  industries  utilizing  coin  machines 
which  rely  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  silver  for  operation  of  their  rejection 
devices. 

3.  Greatly  increased  prospects  for  coimter- 
feiting;  and 

Whereas  the  current  balance  of  U.S.  Treas- 
ury stocks,  together  with  the  extensive  silver 
supply  now  circulating  as  sliver  coins  and 
the  excellent  prospects  for  increased  silver 
production  in  the  Immediate  years  ahead, 
provides  persuasive  assurance  that  this  crlti- 
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cai  problem  could  readily  be  resolved 
through  the  less  drastic  alternative  of  re- 
eling a  silver  coinage  with  reduced  silver 
content,  and 

Whereas  such  a  solution  would  not  only 
oreserve  our  Nation's  long  tradition  of  a 
coinage  with  Intrinsic  value,  but  would  also 
sustain  a  more  favorable  economic  climate 
for  one  of  the  major  segments  of  Idaho's 
economy— the  mining  Industry:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session, 
{the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring),  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  retain  a  silver  coinage  of  reduced  sliver 
content  in  order  to  preserve  the  international 
prestige  of  our  money,  and  public  confidence 
therein. 

We  further  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
grovrtng  strategic  Importance  of  sliver  In  de- 
fense and  aerospace  applications  and  deter- 
mine an  adequate  strategic  stockpile  objec- 
tive which  can  be  set  aside  from  existing 
Treasury  stocks  before  they  are  completely 
dissipated;  be  it  further  , 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Pete    T.    Cenarrusa, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  E.  Drevlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  1701.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  Dr.  Jose 
M.  Qulntero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER   (by  request) : 

S.  1702.  A  bill  to  maintain  farm  income, 
to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  pro- 
mote foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellendek  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT : 

S.  1703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyder  M. 
Carlm,  Mahera  Carim,  and  Altaf  Carlm;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  1704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Htdl  Insurance  Syndi- 
cate; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  1695.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and 
seed,  naval  stores,  and  wool,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1696.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Philip  J.  Flchman;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1697.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  make  the 
widows  of  certain  peacetime  veterans  eli- 
gible for  loans  under  such  chapter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
introduced   the   last   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

S.  1698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank  mergers, 
whether  accomplished  by  the  acquisition  of 
stock  or  assets  or  in  any  other  way,  are  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esen  Ortac 
Traub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  1700.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Usha 
Hasmukh  Mehta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CERTAIN    LOANS    TO    WIDOWS    OF 

MILITARY     PERSONNEL     KILLED 

IN  LINE  OF  DUTY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
make  the  widows  of  military  personnel 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  eUgible  for  cer- 
tain loans  which  are  now  available  to 
the  widows  of  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans.  This  bill,  which  is 
similar  to  S.  3092  which  I  introduced 
late  in  the  88th  Congress,  would  rectify 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  injustice 
in  the  operation  of  our  present  laws. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  dra- 
matically called  to  my  attention  by  the 
death  of  Donald  McCord,  from  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind..  who  lost  his  life  while 
serving  on  the  ill-fated  nuclear  subma- 
rine Thresher. 

Because  Donald  McCord  was  a  post- 
Korean  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  his 
widow— and  three  children— were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  VA  home  loan.  Widows 
of  veterans  who  served  in  World  War  II 
and  in  the  Korean  conflict  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  direct,  guaranteed,  or 
insured  loan  provisions  which  Congress 
authorized  by  prior  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
widows  of  all  military  men  whose  death 
resulted  from  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability arising  out  of  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  should  be  entitled  to 
these  loan  benefits.  Those  brave  men 
who  today  are  making  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  the  service  of  their  country, 
whether  it  be  as  the  result  of  a  downed 
helicopter,  a  sniper's  bullet,  a  sneak 
bombing,  a  damaged  or  faulty  airplane, 
or  a  naval  accident,  should  be  entitled  to 
benefits  for  their  loved  ones  equivalent 
to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  earlier 
military  activities. 

My  bill  would  not  require  additional 
appropriations  nor  increase  the  budget. 
The  net  effect  would  be  simply  to  en- 
title widows  of  post-Korean  military  vet- 
erans, whose  death  can  be  attributed  to 
active  service  factors,  to  the  small  down- 
payment  and  low  interest  features  for 
home  and  business  loans  insured  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  bill 
would  limit  benefits  to  a  period  of  10 


years  after  the  date  of  the  veteran's 
death,  except  that  no  entitlement  would 
expire  prior  to  10  years  after  the  bill  were 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  and  hu- 
man success  of  the  VA  loan  program  is 
well  known.  At  very  little  cost  it  has 
enabled  the  widows  of  thousands  of  vet- 
erans to  obtain  needed  housing  or  to  es- 
tablish small  businesses.  With  the  risk 
of  loss  almost  negligible,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  in  order  to  treat  equitably 
and  justly  the  dependents  of  those  who 
suffer  service-connected  deaths  from 
causes  incurred  on  active  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  The  bUl  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1697)  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  make  the  widows  of  certain 
peacetime  veterans  eligible  for  loans 
under  such  chapter,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BAYH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  eliminate  the  misunderstanding, 
confusion,  and  controversy  which  we 
now  find  in  the  bank  merger  field.  My 
bill  would  exempt  bank  mergers  ap- 
proved under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
This  would  place  bank  mergers  in  the 
same  category  as  mergers  in  other  regu- 
lated industries  approved  under  other 
statutes  which  delegate  to  specialized 
agencies  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  our  antitrust  policies.  This  is  the 
case  with  railroad  mergers.  I  am  sure 
no  one  here  would  want  to  turn  over 
the  problems  involved  in  the  New  York 
Central-Pennsylvania  Railroad  merger 
to  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the  district 
court  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

At  the  time  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960  was  adopted  it  was  generally 
agreed— in  fact  I  think  it  was  fair  to  say 
that  it  was  universally  agreed — ^that  the 
restrictions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers,  and 
I  think  it  was  universally  recognized  that 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  was  against 
making  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  ap- 
plicable to  bank  mergers.  The  long 
background  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in- 
cluding specifically  the  overwhelming 
vote  by  which  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment was  rejected— 55  nays  to  25  yeas- 
make  this  clear.  In  1960  it  was  also  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  Sherman 
Act — if  it  applied  to  banking  and  bank 
mergers  at  all— had  not  proved  effective 
to  prevent  bank  mergers  and  was  no  pro- 
tection to  the  current  wave  of  bank 
mergers. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  wsis  intended  to  be  the  anti- 
ti-ust  law  applicable  to  the  field  of  bank 
mergers,  providing  for  a  balanced  judg- 
ment including  due  consideration  of 
banking  factors,  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  competitive  factors  in- 
cluding tendencies  toward  monopoly. 
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The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Lexington  cases  has  rewrit- 
ten the  antitrust  laws  and  has  nullified 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  passing 
the  Bank  Merger  Act. 

My  bill  will  reinstate  the  original  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  Since,  in 
my  judgment,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
erroneously  iiiterpreted  antitrust  laws 
and  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  my  bill  is 
drafted  so  as  to  be  applicable  not  only 
to  future  mergers  but  to  all  mergers 
heretofore  consummated  pursuant  to  ap- 
propriate regulatory  approval  including 
mergers  now  under  attack  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1698)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank 
mergers,  whether  accomplished  by  the 
acquisition  of  stock  or  assets  or  in  any 
other  way,  are  subject  exclusively  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1698 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  so  as  to 
provide   that  bank  mergers,  whether  ac- 
complished by  the  acquisition  of  stock  or 
assets  or  In  any  other  way,  are  subject  ex- 
clusively  to   the   provisions   of   the   Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)   of  section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insxirance  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  that 
subsection  the  following  sentence: 

"The  authority  to  approve  mergers,  con- 
solidations, and  acquisitions  of  stock  or  as- 
sets and  assximptions  of  liabilities,  herein 
conferred  on  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  Corporation  shall 
be  exclusive  and  plenary,  and  any  banks  par- 
ticipating in  a  transaction  approved  or  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  and  they  are  relieved  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  antitrust  laws,  including  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act. 
with  respect  to  such  transaction,  whether 
accomplished  by  the  acquisition  of  stock  or 
the  acquisition  of  assets,  or  in  any  other  way, 
and  whether  such  transaction  has  been  or 
is  hereafter  consummate*." 

Sec.  2.  No  proceedings  shall  hereafter  be 
instituted  or  prosecuted  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act,  against  any  bank  in- 
sured under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  by  reason  of  or  with  respect  to  any 
merger,  consolidation,  or  acquisition  of  stock 
or  assets  and  assumption  of  liabilities  con- 
summated before  May  13,  1960,  pursuant  to 
approval  of  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
bank  supervisory  authority. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  HULL  INSURANCE 
SYNDICATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


for  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the 
American  Hull  Insurance  Syndicate. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  me  on 
March  29,  1965.  I  presume,  through  my 
own  inadvertence,  a  sentence  was  deleted 
or  omitted  from  the  bill.  This  is  a  re- 
placement of  the  bill,  S.  1600,  that  was 
introduced  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1704)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  American  Hull  In- 
surance Syndicate,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dirksen,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


VOTING      RIGHTS      BILL— AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT  NO.  64) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  ref ei'ence,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1564,  the  administration's  bill 
to  end  voter  discrimination.  My  amend- 
ment would  extend  that  bill  to  make  sure 
that  no  citizen  who  was  educated  in  an 
American-flag  school  in  which  the  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English  is 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  pass 
an  English-language  literacy  test.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

I  think  evei-yone  associated  with 
S.  1564  hopes  that  it  will  be  passed  in 
the  strongest  possible  form,  the  form 
which  goes  as  far  as  law  can  go  in  stop- 
ping discrimination  in  the  registration 
and  voting  processes.  It  would  be  a 
great  shame  if  next  year  we  found  that 
we  had  not  gone  far  enough  with  this 
year's  effort  and  that  we  had  to  act  again. 
That  being  so,  I  rise  today  to  ask  that 
S.  1564  be  amended  so  as  to  reach  a  form 
of  discrimination  which  persists  under 
the  law  of  New  York  State. 

There  are  between  450.000  and  480,000 
Puerto  Rican  citizens  of  voting  age  in 
New  York  City.  Depending  on  which 
estimate  is  correct,  the  number  of  these 
citizens  who  are  not  registered  to  vote  Is 
anywhere  from  225.000  to  330,000.  Many 
of  those  who  are  not  registered  have  been 
refused  because  they  cannot  pass  New 
York  State's  English  language  literacy 
test,  even  though  they  are  literate  in 
Spanish,  having  been  educated  in  that 
language  in  schools  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  my  judgment  Congress  can  and 
should  find  that  the  operation  of  New 
York's  literacy  test  to  deprive  literate 
Puerto  Ricans  of  the  right  to  vote  is 
State  action  arbitrarily  denying  the 
franchise  to  a  class  of  citizens.  These 
Puerto  Ricans  have  not  only  been  edu- 
cated under  the  American  flag  in  Puerto 
Rico,  but  are  well  informed  about  public 
issues  through  a  great  variety  of  Span- 
ish-language newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  radio  and  television  programs.  They 
should  no  longer  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  because  they  cannot  pass 
an  English  language  literacy  test.  Their 
educational  achievement  in  their  native 
Puerto  Rico  should  no  longer  go  un- 
recognized. 


This  amendment  is  constitutional,  it 
is  firmly  grounded  in  the  language  of  the 
14th  amendment,  since  it  seeks  to  repair 
a  discrimination  against  the  education- 
al achievement  of  a  class  of  people.  To 
any  who  argue  that  it  should  not  be 
added  to  S.  1564  because  that  is  cap. 
tioned  as  a  15th  amendment  piece  of 
legislation,  I  think  it  suffices  to  say  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  legislate  against 
discrimination  in  the  registration  and 
voting  processes  wherever  it  appears 
and  that  there  is  no  constitutional  bar- 
rier to  adding  an  amendment  premised 
upon  a  different  constitutional  dictate, 
There  is  no  reason  of  ritual  or  rote  which 
requires  a  separate  bill  merely  because 
the  form  of  the  discrimination  is  differ- 
ent from  that  reached  by  the  rest  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  is  neutrally  worded. 
It  does  not  single  out  New  York  in  so 
many  words.  It  applies  to  any  State  in 
which  an  English  language  literacy  test 
discriminates  against  persons  educated 
in  American-flag  schools  in  which  the 
main  classroom  language  was  other  than 
English.  If,  for  instance,  Hawaii's  lit- 
eracy test  were  not  available  in  both 
English  and  Hawaiian,  as  it  so  wisely  is, 
the  amendment  might  well  have  had 
some  application  in  that  State.  Because 
the  amendment  is  neutral  in  its  word- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  find  a  level  of 
educational  achievement  which  cor- 
relates generally  with  the  existence  of 
literacy.  Administration  bills  in  recent 
years  relating  to  proof  of  literacy  have, 
supported  by  various  studies,  used  the 
6th  grade  as  the  benchmark,  and  I  have 
therefore  used  that  standard  in  my 
amendment. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  should 
act  to  right  the  discrimination  created 
by  the  law  of  New  York  State.  I  do,  of 
course,  hope  that  the  State  will  end  the 
discrimination  of  its  own  accord  in  the 
present  legislative  session  by  making  its 
literacy  test  available  on  a  bilingual 
basis  as  Hawaii  does,  or  by  some  other 
approach,  but  even  if  it  does  act,  it  will 
take  some  time  before  the  action  can 
be  effective.  The  literacy  test  provision 
is  in  the  State  constitution,  and  changes 
in  that  document  must  pass  two  succes- 
sive sessions  of  the  State  legislatures 
and  then  be  submitted  to  the  people  as 
well.  Therefore,  even  if  it  were  certain 
that  New  York  State  will  change  its 
literacy  test  this  year,  there  would  still 
be  ample  reason  for  the  Congress  to  act 
now  to  get  immediate  relief  for  the  thou- 
sands of  disenfranchised  Puerto  Ricans 
in  New  York.  I  hope  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  adopt  my  amendment  and  in- 
corporate it  in  S.  1564. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  (A- 
jection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  64)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows : 

On  page  3,  between  lines  23  and  24.  in«rt 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  elec- 
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tion  because  of  his  inability  to  speak  ur  un- 
derstand the  English  language,  or  to  reud  or 
write  matter  in  the  English  language,  if  he 
demonstrates  that  he  has  successfully  com- 
Dleted  the  sixth  primary  grade  in  a  public 
school  m,  or  a  private  school  accredited  by, 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
which  the  predominant  classroom  language 
was  other  than  English." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
Senator  Bible  to  the  cosponsors  of  S. 
1297,  my  bill  to  lower  the  percentage  of 
silver  in  our  coins. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
the  names  of  Senators  Tydixgs,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  to  S.  1446,  the  bill  creating  a  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35, 
permitting  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections,  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills : 

Authority  of  March  22,  1965: 
S.  1584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  to  coordinate  and 
otherwise  provide  for  the  economic  and 
efficient  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  utilization  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  Mr.  Proxmire. 
By  authority  of  March  25,  1965 : 
S.  1605.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes : 
Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Fulbkight,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mag- 
NrsoN,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Netjberger,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
—  S.  1633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways. 
In  order  to  authorize  a  program  to  improve 
safety  on  the  Federal  aid  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  systems  of  highways:  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri. 

S.  1634.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduction 
Into  interstate  commerce  of  any  shipping 
container  maniifactured  In  the  United  States 
from  imported  steel  unless  the  container  Is 
marked  so  as  to  Indicate  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  steel :  Mr.  Bennett. 


MESSAGE    PROM   THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  307)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  compact  relating 
to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by 
interstate  buses  and  to  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation  proration  and  rec- 
iprocity, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  5,  1965,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  307)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  compact  relating 
to  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by 
interstate  buses  and  to  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation  proration  and  rec- 
iprocity. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
An    address    by    Senator   John    Sherman 
Cooper   on  August  30,    1957,  entitled   "The 
Tobacco  Program:   Why  It  is  Needed;  How 
It  Is  Working." 


FOREIGN  CREDITORS  SHOULD  RE- 
PAY THEIR  NATIONAL  DEBT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE  DE- 
MANDING OUR  PAYMENT  IN  GOLD 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  gold  re- 
serves, I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
suggesting  that  we  call  upon  our  debtors 
of  World  War  I  to  honor  their  debt  obli- 
gations to  the  United  States  and  to  desist 
from  asking  the  United  States  to  pay  its 
current  short-term  obligations  in  gold 
instead  of  our  paper  dollars.  I  agree 
with  the  arguments  made  by  these  Ohio 
citizens  that  our  short-term  foreign  cred- 
itors first  pay  up  their  national  debt  to 
the  United  States  incurred  in  World  War 
I  before  demanding  that  we  pay  their 
present  short-term  credits  in  gold. 

On  March  9,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  answered  cer- 
tain questions  which  I  put  to  him  per- 
taining to  this  problem.  Since  that  time, 
the  Secretary  has  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee a  tabulation  of  the  debtor  nations 
and  the  amounts  which  they  owe  us. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  been  unjustifi- 
ably drawing  on  our  gold,  creating  great 
dlflBculty  for  us  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems. 

He  obviously  forgets  or  is  unwilling  to 
consider  that  the  United  States  has  been 
fair  and  mindful  of  the  past  interdepend- 
ency  of  the  United  States  and  Prance. 
France  owes  the  United  States  $6,600,- 


759,301  due  from  World  War  I.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  know  that 
this  debt  arose  out  of  the  war  in  which 
we  fought  a  common  foe. 

We  have  not  demanded  the  payment  of 
this  French  indebtedness.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  pay  in  dollars  the 
short-term  obligations  we  owe  to  Pi-ance 
but  President  de  Gaulle  insists  that  the 
payments  be  made  in  gold. 

We  were  considerate  of  the  problem  of 
the  French  people,  but  President  de 
Gaulle  is  not  equally  considerate  of  our 
present  problem.  Our  country  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  and  justice  is  entitled 
to  better  treatment  than  that  which  it 
has  been  accorded  by  President  De 
Gaulle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  dialog  which  I  had  with 
SecretaiT  Rusk  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dialog 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Long.  No  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAffiMAN.  The  Senator  fro;n  Ohio. 

total  foreign  indebtedness  to  the  united 

STATES 

Senator  Lausche.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  Mr.  Rusk,  some  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  debts  owing  to  us  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  as  a  consequence,  one,  of 
World  War  I,  and  then,  of  World  War  II.  Do 
you  have  available  in  round  numbers  the 
aggregate  Indebtedness  that  exists  now,  in- 
cluding the  Interest  accumulation  on  the 
still  existent  debts  of  World  War  I? 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  don't  have  that  with  me 
this  morning.  Senator.  I  did  mention  the 
figure  of  just  over  $6  billion  as  it  relates  to 
Prance,  but  I  don't  have  the  others.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  furnish  those  for  the  record. 

Senator  Lausche.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  debt  of  Prance  alone  is  $6  bil- 
lion, or  is  that  the  aggregate  of  all  the  na- 
tions? 

Secretary  Rusk.  No,  that  Is  the  World  War 
I  debt,  accumulated  principal  and  Interest 
over  time,  in  the  absence  of  a  final  settle- 
ment or  elimination  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Lausche.  Relating  to  France 
alone? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes,  sir,  according  to  the 
Information 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
put  that  in  the  record  last  year  in  a  speech. 
I  got  the  figure  from  the  Treasury,  and  it 
is  over  $6  billion.  Part  of  that  is  not  yet 
due  under,  the  arrangements  made  after  the 
war.  The  due  date  hasn't  arrived,  but  that 
is  the  total  up  to  now  Including  what 

Secretary  Rusk.  As  far  as  the  debts  that 
arose  out  of  World  War  11  are  concerned. 
Prance  is  current  in  its  payments  of  those 
debts. 

Senator  Lausche.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
did  his  tabulation  also  cover  the  aggregate 
debts  that  are  owing  to  us  out  of  World 
War  II? 

The  Chairman.  No,  It  did  not,  because 
they  were  current  with  those  debts.  There 
were  the  ones  growing  up  subsequent  to 
World  War  I.  Most  of  them  were  set  forth 
in  settlements  made  about  the  time  of  the 
Young  agreement  made  in  the  twenties. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  I  would  like  to  have 
supplied  for  the  record  a  tabulation  of  the 
identity  of  the  debtors,  the  principal 
amounts  still  due,  and  the  accumulated  in- 
terest on  World  War  I  debts  and  a  similar 
tabulation  relating  to  World  War  n. 
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(The  information  referred  to  follows: ) 

Indebtedness  of  foreign  gonerntnenls  to  the  United  States  arising  from  World  War  I,  as  of  June  .JO,  1964 


Original 
Indebtedness 

Interest  throuph 
June  30, 1964 

Total 

Cumulative  payments 

Amount  due  June  30, 1964 

d 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Unrcturned 
principal 

Principal  and 
interest  due  and 
.    unpaid 

Amifnia        .     

$11,959,917.49 

26,843.148.66 

419.  837,  fyU).  37 

10. 01K>.  tKV. «) 

185,071.023.07 

IB,  466,  01 2.  ,87 

8, 999, 999.  97 

4, 089,  f*9.  523.  IS 

4,S(V2,1.>«1,641.56 

32, 499.  922.  67 

1,982,  555.  .Ml 

2,042,364,319.28 

6.  S88,  634.  20 

26,  IKX).  tX) 

6.432.465.00 

141.950.36 

207, 344.  '297. 37 

$26. 793, 083. 37 

44, 058. 93 

•293, 936.  7'20.  47 

•2,'286.7.')1.58 

97, 297, 635. 61 

20, 152, 190.  71 

10,953,71.V46 

2, 5.52, 119,  487. 14 

6,524,431,95:}.  11 

16,781,628.44 

■2.576.335.31 

■295, 203, 720.  22 

8,  .W3, 006.  ^20 

10,471.52 

7, 96,5, 41-2. 34 

■26.  625.  48 

257. 946. 604. 38 

$38, 753,  000. 86 

•26, 887,  '207.  ,59 

713,774.350.84 

1-2. 286, 751. 68 

282. 368,  658.  78 

16, 618,  •202.88 

19.9.')3,718.43 

6, 944. 809, 075. 32 

11,3-26,613.599.67 

49, -281,  531.11 

4,  553, 890.  61 

2, 337, 368, 039. 50 

15.421,671.11 

36, 471.  .55 

14,397.877.14 

168, 575.  84 

465,290,901.75 

114,17,5,498.89 

639, 800,  782. 30 

82,932,305.47 

"""'.$682.'68S.'66' 
19, 157.  630.  37 
10.000.000.00 
19.829,914.17 

'2"3,75i,"366.'98' 

2-26, 6.39,  .588, 18 

134,481,641.56 

983, 922.  67 

73,  995.  50 

37,464,319.28 

9, 2(K).  00 

26. 000.  00 

234. 783. 00 

112.950.36 

'1,287.  299. 37 

•  4.  498. 632.  02 

$38. 7.'>3, 000. 80 

26,  0^25,  ,539.  59 

601,583.077.60 

$38,753,000.86 

22, 494, 034. 3S 

«1.603, 077.60 

\n^tria  *                 -. 

$3.  .530. 505. 24 
219,980,000.00 

$33,033,642.87 

2.286,751.68 

304,178.09 

1.248,432.07 

2  10,9.37,285.27 

70.  036, 302. 82 

1,590.672.6.56.18 

3,143,133.34 

f.  182.924.26 

63,;i6.5,.')60.88 

752,349.07 

10.471.56 

1, 003. 173. 58 

26. 625. 48 

21.359.000.18 

'292.375.20 

•8.750.311.88 

636, 059. 14 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Estonia 

Fin  hind 

262, 234. 566. 52 

35. 369,  7^20.  81 

5,28.5,132.18 

6.45,5.733,184.32 

9.301.759.391.93 

45.1.54,49.'5.10 

4.001,971.05 

2,236,538,199.34 

14.660,12-2.04 

91,87,5,000.00 

10.036.000.00 

5. 243. 698. 99 

1,958.692,869.71 

2,701,000,000.00 

9, 100,  000.  fW 

1.212,085.00 

1,262, 900,  (XK).  00 

4,  230. 300. 00 

i70,359,'566;52 

25,333,770.81 

'16,433.19 

4,497,00n,3K61 

6,600,759,301.93 

36,ft'>4,4fl5.10 

2.789,886.06 

953.638,15».3« 

10. 129,82204 

Fnince 

Great  Britaln„ 

Greece  * 

ITunpary ' 

Italy - - 

Latvia.. 

Lilieria  

Lithuania 

13,159.920.56 

3,859,007.00 

9, 300, 9a  56 

N  icaratrua  • 

Poland       

442. 644, 684. 20 

109,384,491.07 

631.0.50.470.42 

80.343.591.73 

128.375,000.00 
35, 084. 000. 00 

314.269,6012(1 
74,300,491.07 

631,050,470.42 
41,448,593.7! 

Rumania     

68,359.192.43             45,816,30.5.84 

192, 6<)1 ,  •297. 57           447, 199. 484. 93 

63,577.712.55            19,354,652.92 

Yugoslavia  

1.952.712.55 

38. 895. 000. 00 

Total 

12,193,267,338.92     10,929,229.851.91 

23. 122. 497. 190. 83 

766. 495. 556. 01 

1.998.341.233.45 

20,363,660.401,37 

6.494.018.465.94 

13.869,641,935.43 

'  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  recogmized  liability  for  securitos  falling  due 
between  Mar.  12, 1938  and  May  8,  1945. 

•  $5,905,605.,58  has  been  made  available  for  educational  exchange  programs  with 
Finland  pursuant  to  2tJ  I'.S.C.  •282-2-24. 

3  Represents  deferred  interest  due  Pec.  15. 1964. 

« Includes  $11,336,000  of  this  debt  which  has  l)een  refunded  by  the  agreement  of 
May  28. 1964.    The  agreement  has  not  Ijeen  ratified  by  Congress. 


'  Interest  payments  from  Dec.  15,  1932,  to  June  15,  1937,  were  paid  in  pengo  equiva- 
lent. 

» The  indebtedness  of  Nicaragua  was  canceled  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  Apr  14 
1938.  ' 

'  Excludes  claim  allowance  of  $1,813,428.69  dated  Dec.  15, 1929. 

*  Excludes  pajnnent  of  $100,000  on  June  14,  1940,  as  a  token  of  pood  faith. 

»  Principally  proceeds  from  liquidation  of  Russian  assets  in  the  United  States. 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  H 

The  executive  branch  is  currently  prepar- 
ing definitive  data  on  the  status  of  World 
War  II  debts  owed  to  the  United  States,  but 
this  information  is  not  presently  available. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  With  regard  to  the  out- 
standing debts  as  a  consequence  of  World 
War  I,  has  there  in  every  instance  been  an 
agreement  made  where  the  disputes  about 
the  amount  of  the  debt  have  been  settled? 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  don't  think  this  matter 
has  been  completely  closed  ofif  by  agreement, 
I  would  have  to  review  the  history  on  that. 
I  have  asked  my  colleagues  in  the  last  few 
days  to  prepare  that  for  me.  I  Just  don't 
have  it  at  my  fingertips  this  morning,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  My  recollection  is  that  at 
least  -with  regard  to  Russia  there  has  not  been 
any  agreement. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Oh,  that  is  quite  true  as 
far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned. 

DISCUSSIONS     ON     AMERICAN     TOURISM 

Senator  Lausche.  Is  the  Department  at  all 
discussing  with  foreign  nations  their  con- 
cern about  our  Government  advocating  a  pol- 
icy of  Inducing  American  tourists  to  visit 
the  United  States,  and  thus  help  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem? 

Secretary  Rusk.  We  have  had  some  ex- 
changes on  that,  but  our  principal  effort  thus 
far  has  been  to  indicate  to  our  Americans 
that  if  they  are  making  on-balance  Judg- 
ments about  what  their  own  tourist  plans 
are,  that  they  might  want  to  consider  visit- 
ing parts  of  the  country  that  they  have  not 
seen. 

The  net  deficit  In  our  tourist  account  Is 
about  $1.7  billion  as  I  understand  it.  There 
has  been  an  Increase  of  about  $400  million 
in  the  past  4  years.  We  don't  want  to  dis- 
courage tourism  as  such. 

We  would  like,  however,  dirrlng  this  period, 
when  we  are  working  on  the  gold  balance,  to 
encourage  Americans  to  have  a  good  look  at 
their  own  country,  and  If  they  are  making 
on-balance  Judgments,  to  perhaps  do  some 
traveling  here  first.  You  see,  the  number  of 
passports,  for  example 

Senator  Lausche.  The  amount  has  In- 
creased in  the  last  4  years.  It  is  now  up  to 
$1.7  billion,  did  you  say? 


Secretary  Rusk.  I  believe  the  net  has  gone 
up  about  $400  million  a  year  compared  to 
say  4  or  5  years  ago,  and  similarly  with  pass- 
ports. We  are  issuing  now  about  75  percent 
more  passports  than  we  did  in  1961. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  increase.  Now  fortunately  there 
has  also  been  a  very  substantial  Increase  in 
tourism  coming  the  other  way,  but  not  quite 
enough  to  take  up  the  energetic  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  travel  abroad. 

Senator  Lausche.  If  the  imbalance  result- 
ing solely  from  tourism  is  growing  worse,  why 
are  you  hesitant  about  exercising  greater 
efforts  to  discourage  tourism  abroad? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well,  we  hope  that  we  can 
use  It  just  as  in  the  case  of  capital  Invest- 
ment, we  can  try  the  process  of  persuasion, 
rather  than  going  to  compulsory  measiires 
that  interfere  very  greatly  with  private  deci- 
sions and  Judgments  on  the  matter. 

Tourism  itself  is  a  very  important  element 
of  our  relations  with  other  countries  in  both 
directions.  We  would  not  wish  to  move  dras- 
tically on  it  If  it  were  possible  to  have  it 
make  some  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  another  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  total  indebted- 
ness due  us  from  our  foreign  creditors 
growing  out  of  World  War  I,  which  in- 
cludes interest  and  principal  payment, 
Is  in  excess  of  $23  billion.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Russia  is  indebted  to  us 
on  the  amount  of  $639  million.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  amount  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  adjustments  that  were 
made  and  which  brought  the  larger  fig- 
ure down  to  this  sum  of  $639  million. 

To  summarize,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  closeness  of  ties  which  in  the 
past  has  existed  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  French  people  and 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  remembered  by  E>e  Gaulle. 


We  have  fought  common  foes.  We 
have  acted  as  interdependents,  believing 
that  the  life  of  France  was  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  life  of  the  United  States. 
I  supposed  the  French  people  believed 
that  the  continued  life  of  the  United 
States  was  related  to  the  continued  life 
of  France.  But  for  unknown  reasons, 
in  these  years  of  1964  and  1965,  De  Gaulle 
has  forgotten  all  of  that  sympathetic  re- 
lationship. I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
when  he  is  injuring  us,  he  Is  injuring 
France  also. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE     ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  the  Senate  passed  numerous 
bills  including  the  following:  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  trans- 
fer title  to  movable  property  to  munici- 
palities which  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  responsibilities  for  project 
works  (S.  1000) ;  added  volunteer  fire 
companies  to  the  group  of  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  entitled  to  use 
preferential  second-  and  third-class  post- 
age rates  for  bulk  mailings  (S.  390) ;  ex- 
tended to  1975  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conserv- 
ancy District,  New  Mexico,  for  payment 
of  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
involved  in  the  irrigation  of  Pueblo  In- 
dian lands  (S.  1462) ;  and  authorized  up 
to  $23  million  for  Federal  construction 
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nf  the  multipurpose  Tualatin  reclama- 
tion project  in  Washington  County, 
Oree   (S.  254). 

The  week  of  April  5-10,  the  Senate 
will  act  on  the  military  procurement  biU 
(S  800) ;  the  tobacco  acreage  bill  (H.R. 
5721);  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  (S.  693) ;  and 
the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bill  (H.R.  2362) ;  to  be  followed  by 
the  voting  rights  bill  (S.  1564)  which  is 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  April  9. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Senate 
may  act  on  the  following  measures  to  be 
reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  April  6:  To  exempt  oceano- 
eraphic  research  vessels  from  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  vessel  inspection  laws 
(S  627) ;  the  Coast  Guard  authorization 
(H.R.  4527);  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
National  Commisson  on  Food  Marketing 
(S  1555);  an  amendment  to  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  (S.  836) ;  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  em- 
ploy aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technical 
capacity  <S.  905) ;  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved 
accounting  procedures  (S.  908) ;  a  bill 
authorizing  vessel  documentation  (S. 
1275) ;  an  amendment  to  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  <S. 
1129) ;  and  a  pesticides  measure  affecting 
fish  and  wildlife  (S.  1623). 

COMMrrTEE     ACTrVITY     DURING     THE     WEEK     OP 
APRIL    5-10 

Appropriations:  Hearings  will  con- 
tinue on  Agriculture,  Defense,  Labor- 
HEW,  Public  Works,  and  the  second 
supplemental. 

Banking:  Housing  subcommittee  will 
continue  on  S.  1354,  the  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill. 

Commerce:  Full  committee  executive 
on  April  6,  to  be  followed  by  hearings  on 
Rupert  Murphy  and  John  Bush  to  be 
members  of  ICC.  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings April  7  and  8  on  S.  179  and  S.  1098, 
freight  car  shortage. 

District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
hearings  April  6  in  connection  with 
adjustment  of  traflBc  tickets  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings April  8  on  S.  1316,  authorizing  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  to 
enter  into  joint  contracts  for  supplies  and 
services;  and  S.  1314,  authorizing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  to  close 
streets  in  connection  with  redevelopment 
or  urban  renewal  projects. 

Foreign  Relations :  Continues  markup 
on  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  April  5  on  S.  1413,  Col- 
ville  Indian  termination  bill.  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  April  6  on  S.  339,  to 
establish  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument.  Nebr.  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings April  7  on  S.  1088,  authorizing  con- 
struction of  Touchet  Division.  Walla 
Walla  project,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Judiciai-y:  Hearings  will  continue 
April  5  on  voting  rights  bill  (S.  1564) ,  to 
be  followed  by  markup  sessions  and 
reporting  on  April  9. 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Full  com- 
mittee executive  April  6  on  H.R.  2362,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Subcommittee  hearings  April  7  and 
8  on  S.  1566,  to  extend  the  Juvenile  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act. 


Public  Works:  Subcommittee  hearings 
April  6,  8.  and  9  on  S.  306,  to  provide  re- 
search programs  relative  to  controlling 
air  pollution  resulting  from  gasoline  and 
diesel  engine  fumes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resume  of  Senate  legislative 
activity  through  April  1  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Legislative  Activitt  Through  April 
1,  1965 

The  tally  sheet  so  far — 

Senate  activity: 

Days  in  session 23 

Hours  in  session 176:  30 

Total   measures   passed 149 

Confirmations 23,  262 

Public  Laws 6 

presidential  recommendations 
appropriations 
Agricultural  Supplemental:  Appropriated 
SI. 6  billion  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, allowed  the  President  final  discretion 
in  shipping  surplus  food  to  Egypt,  and  sus- 
pended until  May  1  the  planned  closing  of 
11  VA  hospitals,  4  domiciliaries  and  the 
merger  of  17  regional  offices.  Public  Law 
89-2  (PR) 

congress 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget:  Estab- 
lished a  14-member  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  composed  of  7  members  from  each  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  4-to-3  ratio.  The 
purpose  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  to  serve 
the  Appropriations  Committee  year-round 
with  the  same  expertise  as  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  for  the  executive.  S.  2  passed  Sen- 
ate January  27. 

Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of  Con- 
gress: Established  a  12-member  bipartisan 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  Congress 
and  to  recommend  improvements.  Rules 
changes  are  eliminated  from  the  study.  Au- 
thorizes $150,000  through  January  31,  1966, 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  First  report  to  be  submitted  120 
days  following  effective  date  of  the  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  passed  Sen- 
ate March  9,  1965;  Passed  House  March  3, 
1965. 

DEFENSE 

Zinc,  lead  and  copper:  Authorized  the  dis- 
posal of  200,000  tons  each  of  zinc  and  lead 
and  the  sale  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
to  producers  and  processors.  H.R.  1496  Pub- 
lic Law  89- 

Stockpile  Act:  Provides  more  statutory 
guidance  on  the  purpose  for  which  materials 
would  be  stockpiled;  provides  for  disclosure 
to  Congress  and  the  public,  pertinent  in- 
formation on  the  management;  permits  dis- 
posals of  surplus  material  without  requiring 
congressional  action  on  each  while  retaining 
in  Congress  the  power  to  disapprove  pro- 
posed disposals;  and  makes  contracts  for 
furnishing  materials  to  the  stockpile  subject 
to  the  Renegotiation  Act.  S.  28  passed  Sen- 
ate February  9. 

ECONOMY 

Aid  to  Appalachia:  Authorized  $1.1  billion 
in  aid  to  the  11-State  Appalachian  region  and 
established  the  Appalachia  Regional  Com- 
mission; $840  million  of  this  amount  will  be 
in  the  form  of  Federal  grants  for  a  5-year 
highway  construction  program  and  a  2-year 
authorization  of  $252.4  million  for  a  variety 
of  economic  development  projects.  Public 
Law  89-4  (PR). 

Disaster  victims:  Directs  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make  an  Im- 
mediate study  of  alternative  programs  which 


could  be  established  to  help  provide  financial 
assistance  to  those  suffering  property  losses 
m  flood,  earthquake,  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters, Including  alternative  methods  of  Fed- 
eral Insiu-ance  as  well  as  the  existing  flood 
insurance  program.  S.  408  passed  Senate 
January  28. 

Gold  cover:  Repeals  the  requirement  of 
25  percent  gold  backing  of  commercial  bank 
deposits  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
but  retains  the  25-percent  requirement 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  actual  circu- 
lation.    Public  Law  89-3  (PR). 

Manpower  Act  of  1965:  Extends  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to  June 
30.  1970,  authorizes  $454  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  and  provides  up  to  2  years'  training  In 
classrooms  or  on  the  job  for  persons  unem- 
ployed because  they  lack  education  or  skills. 
S.  974.     In  conference  (PR) . 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Goddard  Day:  Designates  March  16,  1965, 
as  Goddard  Day  In  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of  modem- 
day  rocketry.     Public  Law  89-5. 

Water  pollution  control:  Vests  authority 
to  establish  purity  standards  for  Interstate 
water  and  authorizes  $80  million  in  new 
grants  to  help  States  and  localities  develop 
new  methods  of  separating  combined  storm- 
water  and  sewage-carrying  sewer  systems; 
increase  the  dollar  ceiling  limitations  on  In- 
dividual grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  from  $600,000  to  $1  million 
for  a  single  project  and  from  $2,400,000  to 
$4  million  for  a  Joint  project  involving  two 
or  more  communities.  S.  4  passed  Senate 
January  28.    H.  Cal.  (PR.) 

Water  pollution  control — Federal  installa- 
tions: Provides  for  Improved  cooperation  by 
Federal  agencies  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  from  Federal  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities and  to  control  automotive  vehicle  air 
pollution.    S.  560  passed  Senate  March  25. 

HOUSING 

Distressed  homeowners:  Authorizes  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  extend  aid  to 
distressed  homeowners  who.  after  relying  on 
VA  or  FHA  construction  standards  and  in- 
spections, find  structural  or  other  major  de- 
fects in  their  properties  piirchased  with  GI 
mortgage  loans  which  affect  the  livablUty  of 
the  property.  S.  507  passed  Senate  January 
27.     (PR.) 

INDIANS 

Pueblo  Indian  Irrigation  charges:  Extends 
to  1975  the  authority  Initially  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  by  the  act  of  August  27. 
1935.  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District.  New  Mex- 
ico, for  payment  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges  involved  in  the  irrigation  of 
some  11,000  acres  of  Pueblo  Indian  lands 
within  the  district.  S.  1462  passed  Senate 
March  29. 

Movable  Property  Act :  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  transfer  title  to  movable 
property  to  municipalities  which  assume  op- 
eration and  maintenance  responsibilities  for 
project  works  serving  municipal  and  indus- 
trial functions  under  the  same  conditions 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  title  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  Irrigation  district  or  water  users' 
organization  which  assumes  operation  and 
maintenance  responsibilities  for  project 
works  serving  an  Irrigation  function.  S.  1000 
passed  Senate  March  29. 

Postal  rates  for  volxmteer  fire  companies: 
Adds  volunteer  fire  companies  to  the  group 
of  qualified  nonprofit  organizations  entitled 
to  use  preferential  second-  and  third-class 
postage  rates  for  bulk  mailings.  S.  390 
passed  Senate  March  29. 

HEALTH 

Community  health  services  extension:  Ex- 
tends for  5  fiscal  years.  1966-70.  authority 
for  grants  to  States  and  communities  for 
mass  Immunization  programs  against  polio. 
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diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and 
adds  measles.  Extends  for  1  year  general  and 
special  health  services,  including  those  lor 
migratory  workers,  chronically  ill  and  aged, 
and  grants  for  research  to  improve  such  serv- 
ices.    S.  510  passed  Senate  March  11  (PR) . 

Loan  cancellation :  Permits  cancellation  of 
a  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  student 
loan  awarded  to  a  physician  or  dentist  who 
practices  in  a  shortage  area.  S.  576  passed 
Senate  January  28. 

INTERN  ATION.^L 

Coffee  implementation:  This  bill  imple- 
ments the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
ratified  in  1963.  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets 
and  all  exports  of  coffee  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of 
reexport.  Limits  imports  of  coffee  from 
countries  which  have  not  joined  in  the 
agreement;  and  requires  certain  recordkeep- 
ing.   S.  701  passed  Senate  Februarj-  2  (PR). 

Disarmament  act  amendments:  Authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  S20  million  for  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  thus  continuing  the  authorization 
on  the  same  basis  as  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965.    H.R.  2998,  in  conference  (PR) . 

Inter-American  Development  Bank:  Pro- 
vides for  a  $750  million  increase  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — over  a  3-year  period  at  the  rate  of 
$250  million  a  year.  This  represents  the  VS. 
share  of  a  planned  $900  million  Increase  in 
the  fund  which  will  serve  to  strengthen 
multinational  aid  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.   Public  Law  89-6  (PR) . 

JUDICIAL 

Illicit  traffic  in  child  adoption:  Imposes 
Federal  criminal  sanctions  on  persons  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in 
the  illicit  traffic  of  placing  children  for  adop- 
tion or  permanent  free  care.  S.  624  passed 
Senate  March  22. 

PRESIDENCY 

Presidential  succession:  Proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  will 
totally  replace  article  II,  section  I,  clause  5, 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
passed  Senate  February  19.  House  Calendar 
(PR). 

RESOURCE  AND  RECREATION  BUILDUP 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area: 
Authorizes  $355,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  proposed  Yellowtail 
Reservoir,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  features  of  the 
area.    S.  491  passed  Senate  February  10  (PR) . 

Kaniksu  National  Forest:  Authorizes  up  to 
$500,000  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest  to  include  lands 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  the  scenic  values  and  natural  environment 
of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Idaho.  S.  435  passed 
Senate  March  4. 

Manson  irrigation  unit,  Washington:  Au- 
thorizes $12.3  million  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Manson  unit  of  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  The  Manson  unit 
has  an  Irrigation  potential  of  5.770  acres  of 
land,  with  half  of  the  costs  reimbursable. 
S.  490  passed  Senate  February  10. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  Idaho: 
Authorizes  S630.000  for  the  purchase  of  1.500 
acres  of  land  to  establish  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  commemorate,  pre- 
serve, and  Interpret  the  historic  values  in  the 
early  Nez  Perce  Indian  culture,  the  tribe's 
war  of  1877  with  U.S.  cavalry  troops,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  through  the  area 
early  in  the   19th  century,  subsequent  fur 


trading,  gold  mining,  logging,  and  missionary 
activity.    S.  60  passed  Senate  February  10. 

River  basin  planning:  Authorizes  Federal 
grants  of  $5  million  a  year  in  matching  funds 
to  States  for  State  project  planning  over  a 
10-year  period;  sets  up  a  Cabinet-level  water 
resources  council  to  coordinate  river  basin 
planning;  and  authorizes  creation  of  river 
basin  commissions  for  regional  planning.  S. 
21  in  conference  (PR). 

Tualatin  project,  Oregon :  Authorizes  up  to 
$23  million  for  the  Federal  construction  of 
the  multipurpose  Tualatin  reclamation 
project  in  Washington  County,  Oreg.  S.  254 
passed  Senate  April  1. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act:  Amends 
the  1964  Water  Resources  Research  Act  to 
authorize  grant,  matching,  and  contract 
funds  for  assistance  to  educational  Institu- 
tions In  addition  to  State  land-grant  col- 
leges, to  competent  private  organizations  and 
Individuals,  and  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  In  undertaking  special  research  in 
water  resource  problems.  Authorizes  $5 
million  for  fiscal  1966  and  increases  the  au- 
thorization by  $1  million  annually  until  the 
level  of  $10  million  is  reached.  The  ceiling 
of  $10  million  will  remain  thereafter.  S.  22 
passed  Senate  March  25  (PR) . 

Yakima  project,  Washington:  Authorizes 
$5.1  million  for  the  exifension,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  Kennewick  division  of 
the  Yakima  project  with  an  Irrigation  poten- 
tial of  7,000  additional  acres  (present  irri- 
gated acreage  Is  19,000).  All  but  approxi- 
mately $135,000  is  reimbursable.  S.  794 
passed  Senate  February  10. 

TAXES 

Motor  fuels  taxation  compact:  Grants  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  any  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  Interstate  buses  and  to 
an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  pro- 
ration and  reciprocity.  S.  307,  Public  Law 
89-11. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  FOR  A  THINK-IN 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
comes  a  time  in  the  course  of  political 
and  social  change  when  moderation  be- 
comes a  vital  ingredient.  The  American 
process  of  nonrevolutionary  change  re- 
quires both  the  catalyst  and  the  tran- 
quilizer. The  recent  events  in  Alabama 
are  beginning  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  "think-in" — a  period  of  cooling-off 
by  those  pressing  for  expanded  voting 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  tragic  and  regrettable  that  the 
Alabama  confrontation  has  caused  the 
deaths  of  the  Reverend  James  Reeb, 
Viola  Gregg  Liuzzo,  or  Jimmy  Lee  Jack- 
son. I  know  my  colleagues  from  the 
great  State  of  Alabama  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Alabamians  re- 
gret and  deplore  the  taking  of  human 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  the 
courts  of  Alabama  and  the  citizens  of 
that  State  will  face  their  responsibilities 
in  dealing  with  the  crime  of  murder. 


April  5,  1965 

I  have  been  a  frequent  critic  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  some  of  its  recent 
decisions,  but  I  think  Chief  Justice  War. 
ren  commented  succinctly  on  the  role 
of  the  courts  in  dealing  with  barbarous 
acts  of  society : 

"When  society  acts  to  deprive  one  of  itj 
members  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  it 
takes  its  most  awesome  steps,"  Mr.  Justice 
Warren  wrote  in  Coppedge  v.  United  States 
"No  general  respect  for,  nor  adherence  to 
the  law  as  a  whole  can  well  be  expected 
without  Judicial  recognition  of  the  para- 
mount need  for  prompt,  eminently  fair,  and 
sober  criminal  law  procedures.  The  meth- 
ods we  employ  in  the  enforcement  of  our 
criminal  law  have  aptly  been  called  the 
measure  by  which  the  quality  of  our  civili- 
zation may  be  judged." 

All  decent  Americans  want  to  see  the 
covert  assailants,  the  attackers-by- 
night,  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice. 
But  there  is  abroad  now  a  movement 
to  indict  the  entire  State  of  Alabama— 
and  indeed  much  of  the  South — for  the 
acts  of  a  handful  of  terrorists,  men  out- 
side the  law  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
There  can  be  no  defense  for  terrorism, 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  aftermath  of 
tragedy  should  not  be  the  building  of 
new  tensions  and  new  animosities  which 
can  only  serve  to  harden  attitudes  and 
light  those  torches  which  draw  the 
assassins  from  dark  corners. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  such  mani- 
festations as  a  call  for  an  economic  boy- 
cott of  the  State  of  Alabama — tanta- 
mount to  a  plea  for  genocide. 

This  plea  comes  at  a  moment  in  his- 
tory when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
has  already  endorsed  the  drive  for  equal 
opportunity  and  particularly  for  voting 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  made  clear  his  posi- 
tion long  before  Selma.  One  needs  only 
to  read  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  discover  this. 

There  will  shortly  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, legislation  dealing  with  voting  rights. 
The  Senate  will  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities on  this  legislation  in  its  best 
judgment — not  under  pressure  or  under 
threat. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  merits  of 
this  legislation.  Even  when  I  opposed 
the  civil  rights  bills  of  1957,  1960,  and 
1964,  I  emphasized  that  I  did  not  oppose 
giving  every  American  the  right  to  regis- 
ter and  vote. 

I  am  still  committed  to  that  principle 
and  if  the  forthcoming  legislation  confers 
this  right  without  imposing  a  civil  wrong, 
then  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  body  will 
be  hampered  and  the  people  of  Alabama, 
white  and  Negro,  will  be  badly  served  if 
the  spirit  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  is  rein- 
carnated. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  which  I  was  op- 
posed was  the  so-called  genocide  title- 
title  VI — which  provided  for  cutting  ofE 
Federal  funds  to  the  States  under  certain 
conditions. 

I  am  still  opposed  to  placing  on  the 
Federal  statutes  any  fiat  which  arrays 
the  Federal  Government  against  a  region 
or  a  class  of  people. 


April  5, 
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I  am  similarly  opposed  to  invoking 
economic  sanctions  against  the  State  of 
Alabama  at  this  time.  There  is  no  need 
to  inflame  and  incite  at  a  period  when 
the  best  of  men's  thoughts  must  be 
rallied. 


for  retaliation  or  for  pitting  race  against 
race,  or  Federal  Government  against 
State. 

Let  Alabama  be  given  time  to  breathe ; 
let  the  Congress  have  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion;  let  the 


Its  timing  is,  moreover,  provocative  and 
mlschlefmaking  beyond  ready  belief.  For 
Dr.  King  summons  up  the  forces  of  uru^ason 
and  the  technique  of  the  general  strike  ac 
the  very  moment  when  the  entire  Johnson 
administration  and  a  great  majority  of  Con- 
gress are  engaged  upon  a  historic  program 


ThpNew  York  Times  of  April  1  also    civil  rights  movement  demonstrate  its    to  secure  Negro  voting  rights  beyond  doubt 
rPDorts  that  the  Childs  Securities  Corp.    bond  with  the  Constitution.  or  question.    And  it  is  this  man.  this  holder 

has  written  Gov.  George  Wallace  and        ^"^  "<"''  vici^tc^,.  ^r.^. 


notified  him  it  would  no  longer  buy  or 
sell  bonds  issued  by  the  State  or  any  of 
its  political  subdivisions.  While  this  is 
only  one  firm,  similar  actions  by  other 
bond  houses  could  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  State's  economy. 

Whose  purpose  would  it  serve  to  have 
a  mouthful  of  civil  rights  and  no  bread? 

The  path  to  equal  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  means  not  only  voting  rights, 
but  education  and  jobs. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  foreign 
power  intent  on  overthrowing  democracy 


For  civil  rights — or  any  right — is  not 
the  special  charge  of  any  single  agency 
or  Government.  I  believe  with  James 
Madison  that  "the  ultimate  authority  re- 
sides with  the  people  alone  and  it  will  not 
depend  on  the  comparative  ambition  of 
the  different  governments,  whether 
either,  or  which  of  them,  will  be  able  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  jurisdiction  at  the 
expense  of  the  other." 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  let  us  proceed 
to  resolve  this  issue  of  voting  rights  in  an 
atmosphere  which  permits  thought  and 
reflection  which  allows  us,  as  legislators. 


Alabama  is  not  Cuba.    We  are  talking  of  to  move  in  a  manner  that  does  not  rip 

Americans  who  have  a  wide  range  of  be-  the  fabric  of  Federal-State  responsibility. 

liefs  living  in  one  of  our  50  States.  My  own  State  of  Florida  has  long  been 

It 'would  be  a  misguided  and  ill-timed  proud  of  a  record  of  peaceful  race  rela- 

decision  indeed  to  seek  genocide  penal-  tions.    The  State  legislature  eliminated 


ties  against  the  State  of  Alabama  at  this 

time. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  who  proposes 
the  boycott,  says  he  has  been  accused  be- 
fore of  taking  actions  at  untimely  mo- 
ments. But,  Mr.  President,  Dr.  King  will 
merit  that  criticism  in  this  instance  if 
he  persists  in  urging  economic  reprisals. 

Similarly,  he  errs  when  he  counsels  a 
moral  obligation  to  obey  "just  laws"  but 
not  "unjust  laws."  The  civil  rights 
movement  cannot  be  immune  to  court 
orders  any  more  than  the  body  of  society. 

Respect  for  the  law  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic.  The  Apos- 
tle Paul,  counseled  respect  for  authority 
even  under  Roman  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  conciliation  is  a  spirit 
that  undergirds  civilization.  We  need 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  now — not 
bombs  on  the  doorsteps  of  public  officials 
or  cries  for  vengeance. 

I  think  it  was  an  act  of  wisdom  when 
Congress  wrote  into  the  civil  rights  bill 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Concilia- 
tion Service  for  civil  rights. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Holland,  and  I 
supported  the  President's  nominee  for 
Director  of  that  organization,  a  former 
Governor  of  our  State,  LeRoy  Collins. 

It  is  significant  that  Governor  Collins 
has  also  urged  a  slowdown  of  demon- 
strations and  a  lessening  of  pressures  in 
Alabama.  He  has  been  on  the  scene  and 
knows  to  what  degree  tempers  can  be 
frayed  in  tense  situatior\s  such  as  these. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  the  right  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  redress  of  giievances.  But  this 
must  be  consistent  with  public  order. 

I  believe  that  civil  rights  marchers  had 
the  right  to  proceed  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery in  an  orderly  fashion,  without 
obstructing  traffic.  I  believe  they  were 
entitled  to  protection  in  that  course. 

It  was  tragic  that,  in  the  final  hours 
of  that  peaceful  demonstration,  self- 
appointed  vigilantes  chose  to  strike  down 
Mrs.  Liuzzo  in  the  most  cowardly  manner. 

But  cries  for  vengeance  cannot  restore 
Mrs.  Liuzzo  to  life.  Alabama  needs  no 
more  martyrs.  The  point  is  made,  the 
issue  dramatized.    This  is  not  the  time 


the  poll  tax  more  than  25  years  ago. 
There  are  no  literacy  tests  or  other  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  voting.  I  am  confident 
that  this  record  of  achievement  will  con- 
tinue. 

But  the  pace  of  progress  will  be  im- 
peded by  extremism  on  either  side.  The 
civil  rights  movement  will  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  it  concludes  that  more  and 
more  demonstrations  are  necessary  and 
that  it  must  shift  from  Selma  to  Tal- 
lahassee or  anywhere  else. 

Demonstrations/  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves.  And  even  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
whose  concept  of  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tion is  embraced  by  Dr.  King  and  the 
rights  movement,  also  knew  the  use  of 
restraint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  by  William  S.  White, 
dealing  with  this  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  31,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

King's  Boycott:    A   Shocking  Demand 
(By  William  S.  White) 

An  odor  of  totalitarianism  Is  rising  from 
the  supposedly  nonviolent  leadership  in  the 
Negro  civil  rights  movement  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Just  as  it  had  seemed  that  the  men  of 
reason  and  restraint.  North  and  South,  were 
at  last  to  be  able  to  raise  their  heads  In  this 
tragic  business,  Dr.  King's  call  for  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  the  entire  State  of  Alabama 
has  shocked  the  sensible  North,  repelled  and 
sickened  the  moderate  South,  and  maddened 
and  rearmed  those  irreconcilable  southern- 
ers who  resist  any  and  all  concessions  to  the 
Negro. 

It  is  an  act  hardly  less  damaging  to  the 
cause  of  true  civil  rights  than  the  acts  on 
the  other,  far  end  of  the  stick  of  such  men 
as  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  and 
former  Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett,  of  Mississippi. 

For  what  Dr.  King  proposes  is  tactically 
indefensible  and  morally  Intolerable.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  total  warfare — against  the  just 
as  well  as  the  unjust,  against  Alabama  Negro 
as  well  as  Alabama  white.  A  man  who  ap- 
peals so  often  to  the  higher  moral  law  now 
urges  what  Is  in  principle  the  economic 
bombing  of  defenseless  cities. 


question, 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  peace,  who  has  so  long 
been  presented  as  the  chief  voice  of  responsi- 
bility juid  reason  within  the  Negro  move- 
ment. 

If  his  demands  were  not  already  being 
met  as  fast  as  elementary  orderliness  and  a 
decent  regard  for  the  minimum  rights  of 
dissenters  in  a  free  society  could  possibly 
meet  them,  his  position  might  to  some  extent 
be  understandable,  even  though  It  would 
still  be  wrong. 

In  all  the  existing  circumstances  his  atti- 
tude surely  cannot  be  adopted  even  by  the 
most  advanced  civil  rights  advocates  unless 
they  believe  that  a  single,  unelected  person, 
granting  him,  if  one  wishes,  the  highest 
motives,  is  entitled  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
of  economic  strangulation  upon  a  part  of 
the  American  Union. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an 
issue  such  as  this.  Americans  are  not  even 
remotely  aware  of  the  depth  of  bitterness 
being  fomented  in  this  Nation  by  the  George 
Wallaces — and  also,  let  Northern  people  rec- 
ognize by  the  Martin  Luther  Kings. 

All  the  same,  the  middle  way  Is  the  only 
way  If  justice  and  national  union  and  na- 
tional order  are  to  be  preserved;  for  Justice 
never  lies  with  the  men  of  passion  and  vio- 
lent tongue. 

That  part  of  the  South  which  will  not  sub- 
mit to  fair  play  for  the  Negro  is  demon- 
strably being  forced  to  its  knees  by  lawful 
process  lawfully  employed.  Is  it  not  now 
time,  in  all  conscience,  for  an  end  to,  or  at 
least  a  suspension  of,  the  long  pUlorylng  of 
one  tortured  region  of  this  country?  Is  it 
not  now  time  to  put  a  period  to  marches 
and  demonstrations,  and  now  to  an  outright 
effort  to  destroy  the  economy  of  a  whole 
State,  at  least  until  Congress  has  had  some 
kind  of  chance  to  work  its  will? 


ESTONIA,  LATVIA,  AND  LITHUANIA: 
ONCE  PROUD  REPUBLICS.  NOW 
GRIM  REMINDERS  OF  SOVIET 
COLONIALISM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Western  na- 
tions have  been  repeatedly  condemned  as 
imperialist  or  colonialist.  Yet  these 
countries,  including  France,  Belgium, 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  have 
enabled  countless  African,  Asian,  and 
Asian  Pacific  nations  to  establish  inde- 
pendent governments.  Mr.  President, 
should  not  the  Soviet  brand  of  imperial- 
ism be  exposed  for  the  brutal  thing  that 
it  is?  Should  not  the  nations  of  the 
world,  assembled  as  the  United  Nations, 
be  confronted  with  the  plight  of  citizens 
of  the  captive  states  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and  the  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe? 

As  the  American  people  have  recently 
paid  honor  to  our  first  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  a  small  nation  celebrated  the  47th 
anniversary  of  their  independence.  Last 
FebruaiT  24,  the  people  of  Estonia  re- 
called the  creation  of  their  free  inde- 
pendent nation.  Americans  that  week 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  George  Wash- 
ington with  a  confidence  that  freedom, 
presei'ved  for  over  a  century  and  a  half, 
will  continue.  But  for  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  freedom  was  short  lived. 
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and  today  these  people  are  prevented 
from  exercising  their  will.  They  are 
stifled  by  an  outside  force  whose  actions 
betray  a  total  absence  of  respect  for  the 
individual. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  Senator 
Dirksen's  resolution,  Senate  Concmrent 
Resolution  10.  of  which  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  a  coauthor.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  proposal  requests  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  bring  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  for  its  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  forceful  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  many 
captive  nations  and  peoples  now  behuid 
the  Iron  Curtain  which  stretches  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Baltic  nations  to  which  I  refer, 
the  nations  of  Estonia,  Latna,  and  Lith- 
uania, are  neither  new  nor  insignificant. 
The  search  for  free  institutions  is  both 
the  common  thread  which  unites  the  his- 
tory of  the  Baltic  peoples  and  the  com- 
mon experience  which  draws  Americans 
and  free  men  everj^.vhere  to  their  cause. 
Today  Communist  exploitation  and  sup- 
pression continue  to  sicken  us,  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe ;  in  Cuba  as  in  some  of  the 
evolving  nations  of  Africa.  It  plagues 
the  consciences  of  men  who  are  at  liberty 
to  determine  their  own  government  and 
who  valu^  the  concept  of  civil  liberties 
so  central  to  the  success  of  a  demopratic 
form  of  government. 

The  Lithuanian  kingdom,  founded  over 
700  years  ago,  in  1253,  lapsed  into 
confiision  when  the  first  and  only 
Lithuanian  King,  Mindaugas,  was  assas- 
sinated 10  years  after  he  was  crowned. 
It  was  not  until  the  15th  century  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  united  with  the 
Poles,  as  both  nations  sought  to  rid  their 
lands  of  German  Teutonic  hegemony. 
Estonia  was  subjugated  to  Swedish,  then 
Russian  rule.  Latvia  witnessed  similar 
strife  during  the  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  French  Revolution.  Yet,  with 
the  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution, 
new  intensified  pressure  focused  on  east- 
ern Europe  and  the  Baltic. 

The  French  Revolution  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  political  Europe. 
The  economic,  social,  and  military  tur- 
moil of  that  Revolution  and  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars  scarred  the  map  of  the 
Continent.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  froze  many  of  the  changes  which 
came  about,  as  delegates  to  the  meetings 
attempted  to  stifle  the  nationalistic  sen- 
timents sweeping  the  Continent.  The 
Baltic  peoples'  modern  diflBculties  began 
with  the  upheaval  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. As  a  result  of  the  1815  Congress, 
the  Russian  czar  became  both  the  King 
of  Poland  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania.  Throughout  the  19th  cen- 
turj-  the  Baltic  lands  were  eyed  by  the 
Pnissians,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Rus- 
sians. Late  in  the  century,  as  tension 
in  eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
Increased,  and  as  the  Continent  and  the 
world  moved  inexorably  toward  the  First 
World  War,  Russian  rule  tightened  in 
Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States.  Civil 
liberties  were  suppressed  in  an  attempt 
to  lessen  Lithuanian,  Estonian,  and  Lat- 
vian nationalism.  The  Russians  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  impose  their  val- 
ues and  standards  on  the  Baltic  peoples. 


They  continue  that  attempt  today. 
Freemen  believe  this  imposition  of  a 
totalitarian  system  should  cease. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  1917  af- 
forded Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
the  chance  to  proclaim  their  independ- 
ence. The  Lithuanian  people  declared 
their  independence  on  February  16, 1918, 
the  Estonians  on  February  24,  1918,  and 
the  Latvians  on  November  18.  1918,  but 
hope  for  free  inscitutions  was  cruelly 
snuffed  out  by  the  German  occupation. 
After  the  war,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Baltic  States  were  caught  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  independent  govern- 
ments and  free  institutions  were  created. 
The  Soviet  Union  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged the  independent  status  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

In  1921,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
joined  the  League  of  Nations.  Remark- 
able social  and  economic  improvements 
were  made  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  de- 
spite p>ostwar  and  depression  conditions. 
The  late,  great  Herbert  Hoover  returned 
to  Latvia  and  Estonia  in  1938.  having 
previously  seen  conditions  in  the  Baltic 
at  close  range  when  he  supervised  war- 
time and  postwar  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion operations.  Mr.  Hoover  compared 
conditions  in  the  Baltic  with  those  in 
Russia  for  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

The  Baltic  States.  In  contrast,  had  a  free 
economy.  Their  currency  was  stable,  their 
currencies  were  convertible  into  gold,  they 
were  accepted  all  over  the  world.  Their  fis- 
cal policies  were  completely  successful;  their 
budgets  were  all  balanced,  their  industries 
were  thriving;  their  agriculture  was  making 
an  astonishing  progress. 

"The  result  was  that  the  standard  of  living 
In  the  Baltic  States  was  about  as  high  as  any 
standard  of  living  in  Europe,  possibly  outside 
of  Switzerland  and  Norway. 

''The  contrast  with  Russia  was  so  great 
that  it  became  one  of  the  menaces  of  the 
Baltic  States.  The  Russian  people  were  con- 
stantly attempting  to  escape  from  Russia 
into  the  Baltic  States.  The  Russians  had 
established  a  barbed-wire  fence  over  some 
portion  of  that  border — I  don't  know  how 
many  miles — but  in  any  event,  they  main- 
tained a  rigid  picket  line  in  order  to  repel 
their  own  people  from  escaping  into  the  more 
prosperous  Baltic  States  to  live."  (P.  217. 
hearings  of  House  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  U.S.S.R. — 83d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
held  under  authority  of  H.  Res.  346.) 

Despite  the  remarkable  economic  suc- 
cesses and  democratic  achievements  of 
the  interwar  period,  the  onslaught  of  the 
Second  World  War  doomed  all  Europe  to 
oppression  and  chaos.  Lithuania  pro- 
vides an  illustration.  For  that  nation  a 
brief,  challenging  period  of  political  and 
economic  freedom  came  to  an  abnapt  end 
in  June  1940,  in  the  form  of  a  Soviet  ulti- 
matum to  form  a  friendly  government. 
Immediate  Soviet  occupation  of  this 
small  nation  decided  the  issue  and  with- 
in a  month  the  pattern  was  complete. 
Deportation  to  Siberia,  on-the-spot  ex- 
ecution of  potentially  dangerous  patriots 
and  well-educated  citizens,  and  phony 
single  slate  elections  with  handpicked 
candidates  on  the  ballot  were  all  part  of 
the  story.  Lithuanians,  once  again 
caught  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
found  their  nation  the  scene  of  German 
Invasion  as  Germany  attacked  Russia. 
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The  Nazis  occupied  the  area  from  1941 
to  1944.  Following  the  Gennan  retreat 
the  second  wave  of  Soviet  troops  poured 
in.  The  following  4  years  saw  the  forced 
collectivization  of  Lithuanian  agricul- 
ture  and  deportation  on  a  scale  so  mas- 
sive it  is  difficult  for  us  to  fathom,  in 
this  time,  roughly  10  percent  of  the  pop. 
ulation.  or  300,000  people  were  uprooted 

As  Americans,  oiu-  position  Is  clear-  for 
we  believe  that  men  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine their  own  destinies.  Prom  all 
reliable  sources  we  understand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  impose  an 
order,  an  economy,  and  a  value  system 
all  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  history' 
but  most  important  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Union  shall  not  succeed 
As  the  human  race  careens  into  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century,  evidence 
increases  that  the  Soviet  hold  on  her 
satellites  is  slipping.  The  Communist 
bloc  has  become  the  antithesis  of  a 
monolitihic  structure.  Is  this  not  the 
time  for  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  repledge  its  support  for  the 
aspirations  of  men  and  women  who  hope 
to  create  an  open,  free,  and  individual- 
istic  society? 

While  our  continued  policy  on  non- 
recognition  of  the  present  puppet  regimes 
in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  has 
been  made  clear,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  have  argued  that 
the  United  Nations  is  not  the  place  for 
a  discussion  of  this  question.  If  the 
U.N.  is  not  the  place  for  discussion  of 
tyranny  in  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  colonial- 
ism and  racism  in  South  Africa,  or  civil 
war  in  the  Congo,  then  no  forum  for 
discussion  exists. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  absolutely 
clear.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  the  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 10  will  influence  Russian  policy  or 
that  it  will  bring  about  free  elections 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  may  serve, 
however,  to  give  an  important  fact  a 
wider  hearing.  The  Russian  Commu- 
nists claim  they  advocate  self-deter- 
minism in  Africa.  Yet  they  have  carried 
out  a  severe  imposition  of  their  wiU  upon 
men  who  live  in  the  Baltic  and  Eastern 
European  States.  Americans  find  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  policy  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  self-determination. 
We  find  that  policy  of  suppression— no 
matter  where  it  occui's — reprehensible. 
This  resolution  would  hopefully  sei-ve  as 
an  added  source  of  strength  to  the 
people  who  are  forced  to  live  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


MEDICARE  SUPPLEMENTAL  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  operating  under  a  time  limita- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  proceeding  on  routine  business 
under  the  3-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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jjr  CURTIS.    I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
'called    medicare    proposal    and    the 
cocial  security  package,  H.R.  6675. 

H  R.  6675  which  is  a  social  security  bill 
calling  for  the  enactment  of  medicare 
and  an  additional  program  referred  to 
as  a  supplementary  health  benefits  pro- 
gram should  not  be  enacted.  This  bill 
has  just  recently  come  into  print.  It 
consists  of  296  pages.  Much  of  the  lan- 
guage is  technical. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  this 
bill.  They  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
contemplate  its  cost  either  immediately 
or  in  10,  25,  or  50  years  from  now.  The 
extent  to  which  this  bill  will  change  our 
private  enterprise  economy  cannot  be 
comprehended  without  sufficient  time  for 
study  and  discussion. 

In  the  short  while  that  this  bill  has 
been  available  I  have  attempted  to  fa- 
miliarize myself  with  its  provisions.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  it  neither  properly  de- 
fines the  need  of  our  elderly  in  regard  to 
medical  care  nor  does  it  properly  meet 
their  need.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  plunge  our  country  into  a  perma- 
nent program  having  many  bad  features 
from  which  there  will  be  no  retreat. 

A  social  security  bill  is  in  a  category 
by  Itself.  The  Congress  can  enact  a  pub- 
lic works  program  or  a  tax  program  or 
some  other  program,  and,  If  it  is  not 
satisfactory  after  2  years,  for  example, 
bring  it  to  an  end.  We  cannot  add  new 
benefits  to  our  social  security  law  and 
say  there  is  a  termination  date.  How 
could  we  enact  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  say  that  they  shall  end  in  5  years,  or 
10  years,  or  2  years  after  we  have  tried 
it?  Any  decision  the  Congress  makes 
now  is  a  permanent  decision.  It  will  run 
in  perpetuity,  or  the  social  security  sys- 
tem will  collapse. 

I  do  not  want  the  system  to  collapse.  I 
want  every  commitment  made  to  every 
citizen  paid,  and  paid  in  full,  and  paid  in 
dollars  that  are  of  value. 

This  proposal  should  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  interests  of  our  elderly  people  and 
the  interests  of  those  people  who  will 
bear  the  cost  of  whatever  program  is 
adopted  should  be  paramount.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  Congress  should  not 
submit  this  bill  to  public  consideration 
for  a  period  of  months  before  it  is  acted 
upon? 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions about  this  proposal : 

First.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  so- 
cial security  tax  for  an  employee  earn- 
ing the  full  amount  of  the  covered  wage 
will  increase  from  $198  to  $243.60  in 
1966  and  to  $353.10  by  1973.  The  self- 
employed  person,  if  this  bill  Is  passed, 
and  if  he  earns  the  full  amoimt  of  in- 
come covered,  will  have  the  present  tax 
of  $297.60  per  year  increased  to  $355.60 
in  1966,  and  by  1973  it  will  be  $498.30. 

Second.  By  1967,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  social  security  tax,  $875  mil- 
lion will  be  required  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  pay  the 
costs  of  H.R.  6675.  These  costs  will  in- 
crease. 

Third.  The  social  security  tax  includ- 
ing these  new  added  burdens  will  fall 
heaviest  upon  the  poor  people,  the  work- 


ing people,  the  people  who  are  raising 
families,  the  physically  handicapped  and 
the  blind.  This  is  true  because  there  is 
no  personal  exemption  for  the  taxpayer 
and  his  dependents  as  there  is  in  the  in- 
come tax.  Neither  are  any  deductions 
allowed.  The  individual  supporting  a 
large  family  and  earning  $5,600  next 
year  will  pay  as  much  into  the  social 
security  fund  as  the  person  whose  in- 
come is  $56,000  or  $560,000.  In  fact,  if 
the  person  with  the  high  income  receives 
all  of  his  income  from  investments,  he 
will  pay  nothing  into  the  social  security 
fimd. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  Congress  be 
stampeded  into  increasing  the  tax  upon 
the  poor,  the  working  people,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  the  blind,  in  order 
to  pay  the  hospital  bill  of  someone  well 
able  to  pay  it  himself,  including  the  very 
wealthy? 

Fourth.  Under  this  bill,  if  it  is  en- 
acted, hospital  and  medical  benefits  will 
be  provided  free  of  charge  for  those  who 
can  well  afford  to  pay  their  own  medical 
bills,  or  to  buy  adequate  private  insiir- 
ance.  This  includes  the  well-to-do,  the 
wealthy  and  the  very  wealthy. 

Fifth.  This  proposal,  if  enacted,  will 
do  very  Uttle  for  the  individual  or  the 
family  that  suffers  from  a  catastrophic 
illness.  If  an  individual  is  hospitalized 
continuously  for  1  year  or  2  years,  5 
years  or  10  years,  the  medicare  provi- 
sions will  provide  him  with  60  days  hos- 
pitalization only,  less  the  $40  deductible. 
If  anyone  should  have  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  if  anyone  should  have 
public  funds  to  assist  him,  is  it  not  the 
individual  who  has  a  catastrophic  illness 
which  goes  on  and  on  and  on? 

Sixth.  The  supplemental  health  bene- 
fits provisions  of  H.R.  6675  put  the  U.S. 
Government  directly  into  the  insurance 
business.  The  Government  will  be  the 
insui-er.  The  Government  will  take  the 
risk.  It  is-  a  plan  whereby  individuals 
over  65  may  participate,  if  they  choose, 
by  paying  a  premium  of  $3  a  month  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  will  also  pay  $3  a 
month  into  the  fund.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  the  insurer,  guarantees  that  the 
$3  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  will 
not  be  raised  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Seventh.  If  the  supplemental  health 
and  medicare  portions  of  H.R.  6675  are 
enacted,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  private  hospital  and  medical  in- 
surance for  individuals  over  65.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  by  private  com- 
panies in  providing  insurance  for  those 
over  65.  All  of  these  benefits  will  come 
to  an  end  if  the  Federal  Government  in- 
vades the  field  and  acts  as  insurer  and 
pays  one -half  of  the  monthly  cost. 

Eighth.  The  $3  per  month  Govern- 
ment subsidy  for  the  supplemental 
health  benefits  provided  for  under  the 
Government  insurance  portion  of  the 
bill  will  be  paid  for  on  all  over  65  who 
wish  to  participate,  including  those  well 
able  to  pay  for  their  own  insurance  and 
regardless  of  their  property  or  income. 
Ninth.  While  the  Government  is  the 
insurer  and  takes  the  risk  for  the  supple- 
mental health  benefits,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  will  be  handled  by 
outside  carriers,  supposedly  such  orga- 
nizations as  Blue  Cross   or  insurance 


companies.  Those  outside  carriers  will 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secretary, 
in  determining  what  companies  he  shall 
employ  as  outside  carriers,  will  be  able 
to  oversee  the  work  of  such  carriers  and 
their  contracts  with  doctors.  Ultimately, 
all  will  toe  the  mark. 

Tenth.  The  supplemental  health 
benefit  provisions  of  H.R.  6675  fail  to 
provide  for  the  individual  who  requires 
long  and  continued  hospital  or  home 
nursing  care.  The  individual  hospital- 
ized for  10  years  will  still  get  only  60 
days  free  hospitalization  less  the  $40  de- 
ductible. 

Eleventh.  This  gigantic  program, 
which  will  so  burden  people  of  the  United 
States  and  change  the  economy,  will  not 
provide  drugs  or  medical  prescriptions 
for  any  aged  person  outside  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  twelfth, 
the  individual  over  65  who  continues  to 
work  and  who  avails  himself  of  coverage 
under  the  supplemental  health  benefits 
will  carry  an  enormous  social  security 
burden.  If  such  an  employee  earns  up  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  covered  wages 
or  income,  his  social  security  burden  will 
go  from  the  present  $198  to  $279.60 
in  1966,  and  to  $389.10  by  1973.  In  the 
case  of  the  self-employed  person  over  65, 
his  social  security  burden — if  H.R.  6675 
is  enacted  and  he  continues  to  earn  the 
maximum — will  increase  from  the  pres- 
ent $297.60  to  $391.60  in  1966  and  to 
$534.30  by  1973. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  enact  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  increases  bene- 
fits under  the  present  program.  Many 
low-income  people  in  this  country  need 
the  increase.  That  increase  should  be 
enacted  now.  The  new  bill — which  the 
whole  country  has  not  seen  until  the  last 
few  days — should  be  held  in  abeyance, 
so  that  it  can  be  submitted  for  public 
study  and  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965— 
ANALYSIS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on  •. 
April  2,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  re- 
leased to  the  press  a  statement  indicat- 
ing his  unalterable  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's new  voting  proposal 
labeled  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965." 

In  pointing  out  how  the  bill  Is  aimed 
specifically  at  Virginia  and  five  other 
Southern  States,  he  charged  that  at 
other  times  and  for  other  purposes  it 
could  be  used  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  State.  Senator  Byrd 
said: 

I  have  analyzed  all  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  are  Iniquitous  In  effect  and  contempti- 
ble In  design. 
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He  also  characterized  the  bill  as  being 
vicious,  harsh,  hypocritical,  and  discrim- 
inatory.   He  said : 

The  Attorney  General  tortures  legal  rea- 
soning in  the  scheme  he  contrived  to  include 
and  exclude  States  from  the  vengeful 
clutches  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  Senator  Byrds 
analysis  of  Senate  bill  1564. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  by   Senator   Harry  F.   Byrd.   of 

Virginia,  in  Re  the  Administration's  So- 

Called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
To  the  People  of  Virginia: 

This  is  a  statement  about  the  administra- 
tions  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
I  am  making  it  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  representing  Virginia  under  oath  to 
uphold  the  Federal  Constitution. 

I  am  Intensely  aware  of  the  democratic 
liberties  to  be  achieved  through  our  form 
of  government,  and  to  be  guarded  by  it. 

I  am  also  dedicated  to  preservation  of  the 
principles  and  requirements  of  our  State- 
local -Federal  system  and  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances necessary  to  protect  it. 

The  Federal  Government  of  this  country 
has  worked  itself  into  fiscal,  monetary  and 
military  difficulties  which  are  exceedingly 
serious. 

Now  the  Federal  administration  Is  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  influenced  beyond  reason 
by  the  emotion  of  domestic  hysteria;  and 
by  its  own  actions  It  is  inflaming  so-called 
civil  rights  Issues. 

The  so-called  voting  rights  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  is  an  act  of  the  present  jad- 
ministration.  It  admittedly  was  drafted  by 
the  Federal  Attorney  General. 

It  is  a  vicious  bill.  It  clearly  bears  the  un- 
reasonable stamp  of  hysteria.  Even  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler.  the  New  York  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
called  it  harsh. 

The  administration  has  pushed  Its  con- 
sideration ahead  of  everything  else.  Com- 
mittee hearings  have  been  arbitrarily  limited. 
Efforts  to  amend  it  are  discouraged. 

There  is  a  terrific  administration  pres- 
sure to  pass  the  bill  before  Easter.  But  this 
statement  Is  not  made  with  such  intem- 
perate haste.  Instead,  It  is  made  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 

I  have  analyzed  all  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  are  iniquitous  In  effect  and  contempt- 
ible in  design.  The  administration  has 
been  advised  of  the  odium  in  which  I  hold 
its  proposal. 

I  have  also  studied  the  Federal  Attorney 
General's  testimony.  He  admits  drafting 
the  bill.  Neither  the  bill  nor  the  testi- 
mony is  worthy  of  men  entrusted  with  high 
office  In  the  National  Government  of  this 
country. 

The  proposal  is  made  in  the  name  of  vot- 
ing justice.  It  would  be  less  hypocritical 
and  more  accurate  to  describe  It  as  Federal 
law  designed  for  vindictive  use  against  six 
States  selected  in  advance. 

It  is  a  proposal  grossly  to  offend  Virginia; 
and  not  only  this.  It  Is  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  system  under  which  we  are  governed. 

The  Attorney  General  has  documented  his 
own  cynicism.  He  has  proclaimed  his  Im- 
patience with  Judicial  process,  and  his  lack 
of  faith  in  it. 

I  quote  directly  from  the  prepared  testi- 
mony of  the  Federal  Attorney  General  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
March  23,  1965.  He  said:  "*  •  •  the  Judi- 
cial process,  upon  which  all  existing  remedies 
depend,  is  institutionally  inadequate  to  deal 
with  practices  so  deenlv  rooted  In  the  so- 
cial and  political  structure." 


I  never  expected  to  hear  a  responsible 
member  of  the  legal  profession  or  an  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  take  such 
an  attitude  or  make  such  a  public  statement 
about  the  judicial  process. 

Based  on  this  rejection  of  government  by 
law  and  not  men,  this  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seeks  in  a  voting  rights  bill  to  arro- 
gate judicial  power  to  himself  in  areas  of  his 
own  choosing. 

A  written  Constitution  protects  \is  from 
despotic  rule.  For  this  protection  against 
oppressive  government  we  rely  on  the  checks 
and  balances  of  division  of  power  and  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

Tlie  power  of  government  Is  divided  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  Government.  And 
in  both  State  and  Federal  Government,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  powers  are 
separated. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  is  demanding  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment empower  him — a  political  appointee  In 
the  executive  branch — to  preempt  the  judi- 
cial branch  In  areas  he  has  chosen  to  punish. 
That  Is  not  all.  He  Is  demanding  power 
by  Federal  legislation  to  usurp  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  States  he  has  already  chosen 
to  be  his  victims. 

There  Is  more.  He  Is  demanding  this  pow- 
er under  general  Federal  law  which  by  his 
own  design  Is  limited  to  enforcement  In  only 
a  handful  of  States. 

He  decries  racial  discrimination  In  voting 
practices,  but  he  deliberately  wrote  this  bill 
to  exempt  all  voting  discrimination  in  a  four- 
fifths  majority  of  the  50  States  from  Its  ap- 
plication. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General  tortures 
legal  reasoning  In  the  scheme  he  contrived 
to  include  and  exclude  States  from  the 
vengeful  clutches  of  his  bill. 

The  States  he  wants  to  Incriminate  are 
caught  by  his  own  dictates  combined  with 
a  devious  statistical  formula.  Under  terms 
of  the  bill— 

The  Federal  Attorney  General — by  assert- 
ing that  the  voting  requirements  In  a  target 
area  are  racially  discriminatory — may  indict 
a  whole  State  or  any  subdivision  as  violating 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Federal  law;  and 

If  50  percent  of  the  voting-age  people  In 
the  area  were  not  registered  to  vote  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  if  50  percent  did  not  choose 
to  vote  in  the  1964  presidential  election,  the 
State  or  locality — with  never  a  day  in  court — 
is  automatically  guilty  of  the  Federal  At- 
torney General's  indictment. 

When  a  State  or  locality  is  convicted  by 
this  kangeroo  procedure,  the  Federal  At- 
torney General  orders  Invasion  of  the  State 
or  subdivision  by  an  unspecified  number  of 
Federal  registrars. 

Occupation  of  the  State  or  subdivision  by 
the  Federal  registrars  will  continue  for  an 
unspecified  and  indefinite  period  of  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  registrars  is  to 
impose  and  enforce  the  will  of  the  Federal 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  voting  laws, 
ordinances  and  practices  in  the  State  or  lo- 
cality. 

The  practices,  operations  and  locations, 
etc.,  of  the  Federal  registrars  are  limited  only 
by  the  whim  of  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  they  will  Include  registration  of 
persons  to  vote  when  they  claim  they  have 
been  disqualified  under  State  or  local  re- 
quirements. And  the  Federal  registrars  will 
collect  annual  poll  taxes  in  States  where 
they  are  Imposed. 

(And  the  Federal  Attorney  General  says  he 
will  extend  his  authority  to  all  elections — 
Federal  and  State,  general  and  primary,  and 
local  and  district.  Including  those  for  bond 
Issues  and  the  like.) 

The  State  or  locality  has  no  rights  to  any 
sort  of  Judicial  appeal  until  it  is  actually 
incriminated  by  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's drumhead  court.    Then  it  may  enter 


an  appeal  from  the  position  of  a  culprit 
already  convicted  and  sentenced. 

The  appeal  in  that  position  cannot  be  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  Federal  Attorney 
General's  action.  It  is  In  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  for  a  pardon  which  Is  necessary  before 
the  State  or  locality  can  be  released  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
and  his  Federal  registrars. 

But  like  the  State  or  locality,  the  pardon 
appeal  is  virtually  prejudged  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 

The  appeal  can  be  made  only  in  a  remote 
specially  selected  three-judge  Federal  court 
In  Washington,  D.C.  (The  Federal  Attorney 
General  says  this  Is  desirable  for  uniformity 
of  decision.) 

The  State  or  locality  Is  convicted  by  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  of  racial  discrim- 
ination In  voting  practices,  but  much  more 
than  this  Is  Involved  in  getting  a  pardon 
from  the  Federal  Attorney  General's  special 
court  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Justice 
Department  in  Wa.shington,  which  Is  headed 
by  the  Federal  Attorney  General. 

This  court  Is  allowed  to  grant  a  pardon  to 
a  State  or  locality  only  when  It  Is  able  to 
prove  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that  for  10 
past  years  not  only  the  State  or  locality,  but 
also  everybody  In  it,  "acting  under  color"  of 
its  laws  or  ordinances,  has  been  totally  in- 
nocent, not  only  of  racial  discrimination  In 
voting  practices,  but  also  totally  innocent  of 
all  discrimination  siiggestive  of  voting  dis- 
crimination. 

(The  Federal  Attorney  General  says  com- 
plying with  the  equal  but  separate  educa- 
tion doctrine  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
which  stood  as  the  law  of  the  land  for  a 
half  century  would  be  an  example  of  a  prac- 
tice suggestive  of  voting  discrimination.) 

Until  a  State  or  locality  convicted  by  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  is  given  such  a 
pardon,  under  such  conditions,  by  such  a 
court,  It  Is  not  allowed  to  enforce  any  change 
In  any  of  Its  election  laws  or  ordinances 
without  permission  from  a  district  Federal 
court  In  Washington. 

The  extremes  to  which  the  administration 
and  its  Attorney  General  have  gone  to  ex- 
empt the  majority  of  States  and  convict  a 
minority  are  beyond  the  realm  of  reason. 

They  demonstrate  the  bias  and  prejudice 
under  which  the  bill  was  conceived  and  with 
which  it  will  be  enforced.  The  bill  itself 
Is  literally  based  on  discrimination  as  be- 
tween States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Virginia  consti- 
tution or  statutes  which  can  be  honestly 
interpreted  as  discriminatory  with  respect 
to  voting  rights  or  registration. 

I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  find  a  State  where  it  is  simpler  or 
easier  for  anyone  to  register  than  it  is  In 
Virginia,  or  where  election  practices  are 
cleaner. 

If  in  truth,  or  consequence,  there  is  any 
evidence  of  discriminatory  voting  practice 
or  procedure  In  Virginia  I  am  unaware  of  It. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  registration  laws  or  voting 
practices  In  Virginia,  the  Federal  Attorney 
General  has  not  given  it  the  usual  Federal 
fanfare. 

Even  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion— with  all  of  its  bias  and  prejudice  and 
snooping — has  found  that  in  Virginia  there 
appears  to  be  no  racial  discrimination  with 
respect  to  voter  registration  and  that  Negroes 
"appear  to  encounter  no  significant  racially 
motivated  impediments  in  voting." 

Despite  all  the  activity  of  his  own  agents 
combined  vrtth  that  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission agents,  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  there  Is  no  widespread  voting  dis- 
crimination In  Virginia. 

But  the  Federal  Attorney  General  persists 
In  misrepresenting  Virginia  as  a  State  with 
discriminatory  registration  laws  or  engaging 
In  discriminatory  voting  practices. 


A. 
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He  admits  that  this  bill  which  he  has 
drafted  for  the  administration  is  fixed  so 
that  he  can  incriminate  Virginia. 

He  admits  also  that  he  has  designed  this 
administration  bill  so  that  he  can  exempt 
Texas  from  Its  application. 

In  advance  he  has  said  that  he  will  In- 
criminate Virginia  and  exempt  Texas. 

He  says  Virginia  Is  caught  In  his  numbers 
eame "because  41  percent  (not  50  percent)  of 
its  voting-age  people  voted  In  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964. 

But  he  says  Texas,  where  44  percent  (not 
50  percent)  of  Its  voting-age  people  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  November  1964, 
is  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  application  of 
his  numbers  racket. 

When  the  Federal  Attorney  General  was 
asked  why  Texas  was  to  be  exempt,  he  said: 
"Te.xas  is  out  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  have  a  literacy  test.  The  literacy  tests 
are  the  devices  that  have  been  primarily 
used  in  order  to  prevent  Negroes  from  reg- 
istering." 

For  those  who  may  be  misled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General  into  believing  that  Vir- 
ginia has  a  literacy  test.  I  shall  compare  the 
so-called  voting  tests  and  other  requirements 
for  voting  in  Virginia  and  Texas. 

Both  States  voted  less  than  50  percent  In 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
Both  States   have   a   relatively    high   per- 
centage of  nonwhlte  population. 

Both  States  in  November  1964  required  the 
payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  in  all  but  Federal  elections. 

The  voting  lists  for  the  1964  presidential 
election  In  Texas  were  compo.sed  of  the  names 
of  persons  certified  by  the  poll  tax  collectors 
as  having  either  paid  their  $1.75  poll  tax,  or 
as  having  formally  applied  for  and  received 
a  certificate  of  exemption  from  payment  for 
voting  In  the  Federal  election. 

Like  Texas.  Virginia  voters  were  exempt 
from  payment  of  their  $1.50  poll  tax  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  In  the  1964  Federal  elec- 
tion. The  voting  lists  In  Virginia  were  com- 
posed of  the  names  of  persons  who  had  been 
registered  under  the  Virginia  voting  regis- 
tration laws. 

In  Texas,  the  so-called  test  Is  applied  to 
prospective  voters  by  the  tax  collector  when 
they  undertake  to  pay  their  poll  tax;  or  when 
they  formally  apply  for  a  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion. 

In  Virginia  the  prospective  voter  is  billed 
for  his  poll  tax  along  with  other  taxes.  He 
is  asked  simple  questions  of  Identification 
when  he  registers  to  vote  at  the  office  of  a 
registrar. 

In  Texas  the  prospective  voter  must  be 
able  to  understand  the  questions  asked  by 
the  tax  collector,  and  give  the  answers.  In 
certain  cases  a  husband  can  apply  In  behalf 
of  his  wife,  and  a  wife  can  apply  in  behalf 
of  her  husband. 

In  Texas,  article  5.14  of  the  election  code 
requires  the  following  questions  to  be  an- 
swered : 
Name? 
Age? 
Sex? 

Race?  (This  is  presumed  to  have  been  out- 
lawed by  a  recent  Federal  court  decision.) 
Occupation? 

Length  of  residence  in  the  State  of  Texas? 
U.S.  citizenship? 

Native-born  or  naturalized  citizen? 
State  or  country  of  birth? 
Length  of  residence  In  county? 
Texas  post  office  address  (If  residence  is  in 
an  incorporated  city  or  town  give  the  ward, 
street,  and  number  of  residence  In  lieu  of 
post  office  address,  and  length  of  residence 
in  such  city  or  town)  ? 
Political  party  affiliation? 
In  Virginia,   title   24,    section   68,    of   the 
code  requires  the  following  questions  to  be 
answered  in  writing  by  the  person  register- 
ing, without  assistance : 
Name? 


Age? 

Date  and  place  of  birth? 
Residence? 
Occupation? 

Have  you  ever  voted  before? 
State,  county,  and  precinct  where  you  last 
voted? 

(Members  of  armed  services  are  required 
to  give  their  service,  serial  number  and  dis- 
charge date  where  pertinent.) 

(Naturalized  citizens  are  required  to  give 
date,  court  and  State  where  they  received 
their  naturalization  papers,  along  with  their 
petition  and  certificate  numbers.) 

All  persons  registering  are  required  to  sign 
the  following  oath: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  am  entitled  to  register  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  and 
that  I  am  not  disqualified  from  exercising 
the  right  of  suffrage  by  the  constitution  of 
Virginia." 

But  the  Federal  Attorney  General,  while 
admitting  that  both  States  are  ensnared  in 
his  voting  numbers  trap,  reveals  that  he  has 
written  this  bill  for  the  administration  so 
that  he  can  exempt  Texas  by  simply  asserting 
that  Texas  has  no  literacy  test.  But  he  can 
incriminate  Virginia  by  inferring  that  Vir- 
ginia has  some  kind  of  a  voting  test  that 
will  not  get  his  approval. 

The  fact  is  that  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions on  questions  of  bond  Issues,  debt,  and 
other  matters  of  public  finance,  Texas  voters 
must  own  taxable  property. 

There  is  no  such  requirement  in  Virginia. 
For  State  and  local  elections  Texas  requires 
payment  of  poll  taxes  for  1  year;  Virginia  re- 
quires their  payment  for  3  years,  but  the  3- 
year  requirement  does  not  apply  to  new  vot- 
ers coming  of  age  or  moving  into  the  State. 
What  does  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
do  about  poll  taxes?  He  exempts  Texas  from 
application  of  his  bill.  But  his  bill  provides 
that  his  Federal  registrars  sent  to  poll  tax 
States  will  collect  the  taxes  for  1  year— as  In 
Texas — from  persons  they  qualify  to  vote. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  testified  that  neither 
he  nor  his  Federal  registrars  will  recognize 
the  3-year  poll  tax  requirement — as  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  while  the  Federal  Attorney  General  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  requirement  to  pay 
poll  taxes  for  3  years  as  a  requirement  to  vote, 
he  provides  In  "his  bill  that  he  and  his  Fed- 
eral registrars  can  disenfranchise  persons 
they  have  qualified  to  vote  contrary  to  State 
laws  If  they  do  not  vote  "at  least  once  during 
3  consecutive  years  while  listed." 

The  people  of  Virginia,  and  the  Nation,  are 
justified  In  the  condemnation  of  legislation 
such  as  the  Federal  administration  and  its 
Attorney  General  propose  in  the  so-called 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

They  would  pin  a  rose  on  Texas,  but  In- 
criminate Virginia. 

And  when  they  Incriminate  Virginia,  they 
deny  it  the  Judicial  process  accorded  a 
murderer. 

They  would  convict  Virginia  of  voting  dis- 
crimination, but  deny  it  a  pardon  until  it 
has  proved  its  innocence  of  something  else 
for  10  years. 

They  admit  there  is  already  ample  law 
under  which  allegations  of  discrimination 
can  be  tested  In  the  Judicial  process,  but 
they  want  this  special  law  to  bypass  Judicial 
process  for  the  punishment  of  the  States  of 
their  choice. 

For  purposes  of  this  law,  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  Its  Attorney  General  con- 
done an  eighth  grade  education  voting  test 
in  New  York,  but  they  want  the  power  to 
qualify  a  moron  to  vote  in  Alabama. 

They  decry  discrimination  devices,  but 
they  have  proposed  a  law  which,  In  itself.  Is  a 
discrimination  device. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General  has  no 
patience  with  the  judicial  process  for  the 
victims  of  this  bill.  He  wants  the  power 
to  deal  with  them  himself. 


The  Federal  administration  and  its  At- 
torney General  propose  to  incriminate  certain 
States  by  means  of  dictator-type  decree  and 
a  statistical  formula. 

They  demand  for  themselves  the  right, 
under  certain  conditions  which  they  name, 
to  disenfranchise  people  they  themselves 
qualified  to  vote. 

The  Federal  administration  and  its  At- 
torney General  propose  by  a  single  Federal 
statute  to  take  away  the  constitutional  rights 
of  States  and  substitute  Federal  Executive 
decree. 

If  this  can  be  done  for  this  administra- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  to  punish 
the  States  it  has  chosen,  it  can  be  done 
at  other  times  for  other  purposes  to  de- 
troy  the  constitutional  rights  of  others,  the 
Constitution  not  withstanding. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  bill  would  ex- 
tend Federal  control  over  all  elections — 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  party  primaries. 

Federal  agents  are  not  to  confine  their 
control  only  to  elections  for  political  office. 
They  extend  it  to  State  and  local  elections 
with  respect  to  public  finance — bond  is- 
sues,  credit,   expenditures,   etc. 

Simply  by  changing  the  statistical  formula 
the  Federal  administration  and  its  Attorney 
General  can  be  empowered  to  extend  their 
control  over  any  and  all  States  they  wish 
to  give  this  treatment. 

What  would  remain  of  our  form  and  sys- 
tem of  government  if  all  elections  in  all 
States  and  localities  were  controlled  by  the 
Central  Government? 

Only  last  month  99.9  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Moscow  voted  in  an  election  of  can- 
didates who  had  no  opposition.  And  when 
Mr.  Khrushchev  voted,  he  was  not  required 
even  to  produce  identification. 


VOTING  TESTS  AND  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  BILL— CLARIFICATION  OF 
THE  PICTURE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
speculation  about  voting  tests  in  the 
Nation  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
prohibit  qualified  individuals  from 
voting.  Incongruities  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  have  also  been  cited. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
articles  and  editorials  indicative  of  this 
situation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  They  include  those  entitled 
"Vote  Test  Here  Simple,  and  Same  for 
Everyone,"  from  the  Fayetteville  Ob- 
server of  March  23,  1965;  "Question  Lin- 
gers on  Voting  Bill,"  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  March  24,  1965;  "Incongrui- 
ties in  the  Drama,"  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  25,  1965;  and  "Special 
Laws  and  Blanket  Indictments,"  from 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  March  23, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer,  Mar. 
23,  1965] 
Vote  Test  Here  Simple,  and  Same  for 
Everyone 
(By  Bill  Wright) 
No,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  there  was  no  snow- 
storm. 

There  might  be  one,  though,  in  July,  be- 
fore enough  Cumberland  County  folks  vote 
so  as  to  exempt  the  county  from  provisions 
of  the  proposed  voting  rights  law. 

Fact  is,  far  less  than  one-third,  much  less 
one-half,    the    qualified    voters    within    the 
bounds  of  Cumberland  County  voted  in  last 
November's  general  election. 
The  reason  Is  another  matter. 
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A  close  look  strongly  Indicates  that  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach  did  Cumberland 
County  an  Injustice  when  he  "Indiscrimi- 
nately" lumped  34  eastern  North  Carolina 
counties  with  Mississippi  In  a  statement  on 
registration  procedures,  and  said  "snow  did 
not  keep  them  away  from  the  polls." 

The  Implication  was  there  that  Is  racial 
discrimination. 

The  study  shows  there  Is  none. 

Unless  the  discrimination  Is  much  subtler 
than  a  cynical  reporter  can  detect,  none  ex- 
ists In  tlie  Cumberland  County  elections  of- 
fice against  Negroes  registering  to  vote. 

Prom  what  can  be  learned,  registrars  go 
further  than  they  might  to  help  a  Negro  get 
registered,  becoming  at  times  almost  pater- 
nal. 

The  figures  support  the  conclusion. 

And  so  do  Negroes  themselves. 

REGISTRATION   REQUIREMENTS 

A  Negro,  when  he  goes  to  register,  must 
prove  only  that  he  can  read  and  write,  as 
must  everyone. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  test  for  prov- 
ing that  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  bar 
almost  anyone  from  registering.  That  Is  the 
problem  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  There, 
the  charge  Is,  Negroes  are  given  a  much 
harder  reading  and  writing  test  than  whites. 
Negroes  and  whites  in  Cumberland  County 
have  to  do  only  two  things,  and  all  have  to 
do  It,  regardless  of  race.  They  are  required 
to  read  aloud  the  elections  oath,  and  sign 
their  names. 

Whoever  can  do  that  can  register  and  vote. 
Further  proof  of  the  county's  position  on 
registration  is  the  fact  that  Fayette vllle's 
only  precinct  which  is  made  up  predomi- 
nantly of  Negro  voters  has  a  prominent  Ne- 
gro man  as  registrar. 

He  has  the  full  backing  of  Elections  Board 
Chairman  G.  E.  Edgerton  to  register  whom- 
ever he  finds  to  have  met  qualifications. 

He  is  Dr.  Henry  M.  Eldrldge.  professor  at 
Payettevllle  State  College,  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  community  and  registrar  in  the 
13th  precinct. 

Asked  if  he  knew  of  any  racial  discrimina- 
tion, direct  or  Implied,  in  Cumberland's  reg- 
istration policies,  Eldrldge  said  he  did  not. 
"I  have  found  that  anyone  who  wanted  to 
register  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,"  he 
told  the  Observer. 

He  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  same  sim- 
ple test  for  registration  Is  given  Negroes  and 
whites. 

The  length  to  which  registrars  sometimes 
go  to  help  a  Negro  get  on  the  registration 
rolls  was  shown  recently  when  a  man  came 
to  the  elections  office  and  asked  to  be  reg- 
istered. 

The  registrar  filled  out  his  form,  and  asked 
that  he  read  the  oath. 

She  learned  by  questioning  him  that  he 
was  going  to  night  school.  But  his  reading 
was  quite  elementary. 

The  registrar  coaxed,  helping  him  get 
through  the  oath.  Finally,  It  appeared  he 
could  not  do  it. 

She  -  offered  to  give  him  another  chance 
when  his  reading  proficiency  Improved 
through  his  night  study. 

Another  man  came  recently  to  Eldrldge. 
He  could  read,  but  could  not  see  well  enough 
to  read  the  oath.  Eldrldge  went  to  great 
lengths,  even  trying  to  obtain  the  oath  In 
braille,  to  determine  that  he  could  read.  He 
was  eventually  registered. 

REGISTRATION   BREAKDOWN 

Cumberland  County  at  the  moment  has 
31,176  voters  registered.  Of  the  total.  24,595 
are  white,  6,581  Negro. 

Chairman  Edgerton  said  that,  although  he 
did  not  have  exact  figures,  within  the  past 
year  his  office  registered  a  larger  percentage 
of  Negroes  than  whites.  (Percentage  based 
on  the  number  registered  to  population.) 

A  year  ago,  the  total  registrations  were 
31,638.    That  total  was  cut  by  a  recent  purge 


of  the  books,  cutting  the  total  back  to  its 
present  level. 

The  purge  cut  white  registrants  from  25,798 
then  to  24.595  now.  Despite  the  purge,  the 
Negro  registration  total  has  Increased — from 
5.840  a  year  ago  to  6,581. 

The  fact  remains  that  Cumberland  is 
among  34  North  Carolina  counties  that  would 
qualify  for  Federal  registrars  under  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill.  The  bill  would  allow  Federal 
registrars  to  go  Into  a  county  In  which  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  population  over  21 
years  of  age  In  the  1960  census  voted  In  the 
last  general  election. 

About  23,000  persons  voted  In  Cumberland 
County  In  last  November's  election.  There 
are  about  86,000  people  in  the  county  over  21. 
That  means  less  than  one-third  of  the  eligible 
people  voted. 

FORT  BRAGG  PERSONNEL 

Why  Is  this  true? 

The  biggest  reason,  most  observers  believe, 
is  the  presence  of  Fort  Bragg.  Thousands  of 
military  personnel  choose  not  to  declare 
North  Carolina  their  home  State,  and  there- 
fore vote  elsewhere  by  absentee. 

That  creates  a  big  population  total  and 
depresses  the  percentage  of  people  voting.  It 
creates  the  Illusion  of  discrimination,  or 
some  other  artificial  voting  controls. 

Discrimination,  of  course,  is  the  assump- 
tion in  the  voting  rights  bill  In  picking  coun- 
ties with  less  than  50  percent  voting. 

The  Government  might  send  Federal  reg- 
istrars here,  but  chances  are  they  will  be 
an  inactive  group. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  24,  1965] 

Question  Lingers  on  Voting  Bill 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  question  that  the  advocates  of  the 
new  voting  rights  bill  have  as  yet  failed  to 
answer  adequately  is  this:  Why  should  lit- 
eracy test  as  a  qualification  for  voting  be 
perfectly  all  right  in  45  of  the  50  States  but 
invalid  in  the  other  5? 

If  a  voter  in  Alabama  who  cannot  read  or 
write  is  qualified  to  vote  in  a  Federal  or  any 
other  election,  why  should  not  an  illiterate 
New  Yorker  have  the  same  right?  The  right 
to  vote  certainly  has  no  connection  with  the 
number  of  people  who  vote,  and  It  Is  mani- 
festly unjust  to  bar  an  illiterate  from  voting 
in  a  State  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  cast  their  ballot,  but  to  per- 
mit him  to  vote  in  a  State  where  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  voters  go  to  the  polls. 

This,  nevertheless,  would  be  the  effect,  in 
606  counties  in  10  States,  of  the  passage  of 
the  voter  rights  bill  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  only  Justification  offered  for  this 
anomaly  is  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  force 
election  officials  in  those  10  States  to  regis- 
ter Negroes  to  vote.  Otherwise,  they  will  en- 
force prohibitive  regulations  that  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting,  but  not  enforce  the 
same  regulations  on  whites  who  could  not 
meet  the  qualifications. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  devious 
legislative  tactics  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  achieve  results  by  legal  circumlocu- 
tion. Another  outstanding  example  is  the 
aid  to  education  bill  that  attempts  to  get 
around  the  church-state  issue. 

Prom  the  President's  recent  statements  It 
can  be  concluded  that  what  he  really  desires 
Is  the  removal  of  virtually  all  restrictions  on 
voting  for  persons  18  years  old,  and  over,  If 
they  are  sane,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to  reverse 
itself  In  finding  that  the  Imposition 
of  reasonable  qualifications  Is  valid. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  literacy  tests  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  are  honored  in  the 
breach  In  the  North.  Thirty  States  have  no 
such  requirements.  States  that  do  have 
literacy  requirements  often  do  not  enforce 
them,  or  the  enforcement  Is  so  cursory  as  to 
be  meaningless. 


New  York  requires  proof  of  an  eighth-grade 
education  or  demonstration  of  the  ability  to 
read  as  a  requirement  for  voters.  This  ex- 
eludes  a  great  many  people,  Including  j^'. 
cently  arrived  Puerto  Ricans,  from  votlDe 
and  Is  being  challenged  In  the  courts.  Pre. 
vlous  Federal  legislation  proposals  would 
have  required  a  sixth-grade  education  a« 
proof  of  literacy. 

Residency  requirements  are  universal,  in 
short,  people  are  not  born  in  this  country 
with  an  inherent  right  to  vote  at  any  time  or 
any  place.  This  Is  a  right  for  which  they 
must  qualify  by  tests  that  vary  from  State  to 
State,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  a  1959 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  layman  would 
think  that  the  Constitution  is  quite  clear  on 
this  point  in  Its  1st  article  and  in  the  17th 
amendment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  1959  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Furthermore,  the  Johnson  voting  rights 
bill  recognizes  this  principle  by  providing 
that  a  voter  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls 
If  he  falls  to  vote  at  least  once  in  3  consecu- 
tive years.  Thus  the  Federal  law  would  Im- 
pose restrictions  Congress  regards  as  rea- 
sonable while  outlawing  other  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  States. 

Why  Is  not  the  Issue  confronted  squarely? 
Why  is  Congress  not  asked  to  abolish  lit- 
eracy requirements  In  all  States  altogether? 

The  answer  to  that  is  clear.  It  is  because 
literacy  requirements  have  validity  both  in 
reason  and  in  law.  It  makes  sense  that  a 
voter  should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resides.  It  makes 
sense  that  States  should  have  the  power  to 
set  reasonable  minimum  standards  for  vot- 
ers, and  the  proposed  law  recognizes  that  by 
Itself  setting  some  standards.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  argued,  also,  that  a  Federal  law 
should  apply  equally  to  the  citizens  of  all 
States. 

The  strange,  awkward,  and  unequal  nature 
of  this  new  legislation  shows  how  wrong  it  is 
to  try  to  legislate  on  such  complicated  mat- 
ters In  an  atmosphere  of  violence — provok- 
ing public  demonstrations. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  rushed 
Into  the  presentation  of  a  law  that  has  so 
many  obvious  flaws  that  It  can  Immediately 
be  challenged  In  the  courts.  Elaborate  and 
tricky  formulas  provide  no  answer  for  a  more 
basic  question:  Why  in  a  nation  with  com- 
pulsory, universal  public  education  are  so 
many  people,  Negro  and  white.  Illiterate? 
And  why  should  there  be  a  premium  on  illit- 
eracy in  some  States  and  not  in  others? 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  25, 1965] 
Incongruities  in  the  Drama 

The  civil  rights  struggle,  focusing  this 
week  on  the  march  to  Montgomery,  is  cus- 
tomarily described  In  terms  of  high  drama, 
and  certainly  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
violent  Incidents.  Yet  greaS»<lrama,  whether 
In  real  life  or  reflected  on  the  stage,  must 
have  the  ring  of  truth,  and  It  seems  to  us 
that  too  often,  on  all  sides,  this  one  does 
not  have  that  ring. 

To  say  that  is  not  to  disparage  the  Justice 
of  the  voter  registration  drive,  condone  the 
extreme  southern  segregationists  or  question 
the  depth  of  concern  in  the  White  House. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sympathy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  Is  for  the  Negro  cause, 
especially  in  so  fundamental  a  field  as  vot- 
ing, and  not  for  a  bullying  sheriff  or  a  recal- 
citrant Governor. 

It  is,  rather,  to  say  that  all  the  protagonists 
are  pursuing  particular,  highly  political,  in- 
terests which  do  not  always  add  up  to  the 
Nation's  best  Interest  but  which  do  produce 
Incongruities  and  rob  the  drama  of  some  of 
Its  reality. 

Consider  the  frequently  made  comparison 
between  the  American  demonstrations  and 
the  Indian  resistance  movement  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  It  Is  a  little  incongruous,  to  begin 
with,   to   equate  the   well   equipped  Mont- 
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eomery  marchers,  moving  under  the  full 
nanoply  of  U.S.  Government  military  pro- 
tection, with  the  Indian   leader's  wretched 

hordes.  ,  .    ., 

Therein  lies  the  major  weakness  of  the 
analogy:  Gandhi  was  protesting  the  foreign 
rule  of  his  entire  nation,  not  some  local 
abuse  In  the  United  States  today  the  whole 
Federal  Establishment,  as  well  as  most  pub- 
lic opinion,  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
Negro.  We  may  be  thankful  It  Is  so,  but 
the  present  point  Is  that  against  that  awe- 
some power  the  intransigent  local  politician 
can  prevail  only  for  a  time.  Ultimately  the 
contest  Is  unequal. 

Such  confrontations  Intensify  the  politics 
and  the  bitterness.  Not  only  is  It  right  that 
the  Negro  should  have  access  to  the  polls 
equally  with  other  citizens  in  his  State;  the 
extent  of  his  success  in  reinforcing  the  right 
can  also  powerfully  affect  local  politics.  On 
a  national  scale,  long  before  the  present  ef- 
forts, the  Negro  vote  was  showing  Its  consid- 
erable Influence  In  elections. 

While  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this 
development  as  such.  It  helps  explain  the 
bitter-end  opposition  of  some  of  the  south- 
ern politicians  In  municipal,  county,  or  State 
office.  In  the  Deep  South  especially  they 
can  play  on,  as  well  as  mirror,  white  fears 
that  some  local  political  structures  may 
eventually  be  taken  over  by  Negroes  through 
sheer  force  of  numbers.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  the  long  period  of  strife  few  out- 
side the  South  appear  to  have  recognized 
that  this  potential  revolution  actually  Is  a 
problem  requiring  consideration  and  accom- 
modation. 

At  the  same  time  the  high  political  con- 
tent of  the  issue  is  causing  the  national  ad- 
ministration, for  Its  part,  to  stray  from  the 
paths  of  reality  and  constitutionality.  The 
Government's  attempts  to  redress  wrongs 
also  have  obvious  political  advantages.  It 
can  hope  to  cement,  for  the  time  being  any- 
way, the  Negro  vote  without  alienating  the 
majority  of  the  electorate.  Lfst  November 
demonstrated  how  feebly  resentment,  either 
South  or  North,  could  affect  the  outcome. 

So  it  is  that  less  than  a  year  after  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  a  couple  of  whose 
sections  are  open  to  constitutional  question, 
we  have  a  proposed  voting  law  which  Is  In- 
herently Inconsistent  and  seems  flatly  to 
contravene  the  Constitution.  It  Is  expected 
in  Washington  that  the  momentum  of  the 
administration's  efforts  to  reassure  the  civil 
rights  leaders  will  accelerate. 

Beyond  any  proposed  legislation,  reality 
also  tends  to  be  submerged  In  some  general 
attitudes.  If  the  diehard  segregationists 
err  in  supposing  they  can  reverse  the  move- 
ment, so  do  the  civil  rights  leaders  and 
supporters  err  in  thinking  that  endless  dis- 
ruption of  the  civil  order  spells  the  auto- 
matic fulfillment  of  their  aspirations;  it  may 
delay  them  through  exasperating  the  patience 
of  the  public. 

Specific  goals  may  Indeed  be  won;  more 
important  Is  what  Is  done  with  equal  treat- 
ment or  full  citizenship.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  Negro's  own  responsi- 
bility In  the  development  of  the  society. 
The  reality  Is  that  the  society,  with  the  best 
will  In  the  world,  cannot  do  everything  for 
him  or  any  other  citizen. 

That  the  various  political  Interests  play  a 
large  part  In  the  Issue  Is  Inevitable,  since 
practically  all  national  decisions  are  reached 
through  the  interaction  of  political  Interests. 
But  those  who  lead  groups  or  nations  must, 
like  other  mortals,  find  time  for  cooling  off 
and  reflection  lest  they  propel  the  drama  to 
lengths  that  are  not  only  Incongruous  but 
Injurious. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally  News, 
Mar.  23.  1965] 

Special    Laws    and    Blanket    Indictments 

In  the  present  tense  situation  In  Alabama 

Federal  officials — and  indeed  everyone  con- 
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nected  with  the  civil  rights  controversy — 
should  check  carefully  on  facts  and  figures 
before  sounding  off  in  public. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
failed  to  do  this  in  remarks  made  before  a 
House  committee  last  Friday.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  testimony  was  sound — much  of 
the  civil  rights  story  in  the  South  had  been 
one  of  "intimidation,  discouragement,  and 
delay"  in  the  struggle  to  win  full  citizen- 
ship rights  for  Negroes. 

But  the  Attorney  General  barked  up  the 
wrong  tree  when  he  dragged  34  eastern  North 
Carolina  counties  Into  the  picture  and 
linked  them  with  Alabama.  The  reference 
was  to  the  projected  abolition  of  literacy 
tests  In  counties  where  less  than  50  percent 
of  eligible  citizens  turned  out  to  vote — and 
they  included  Aroostook  County  in  Maine  as 
well  as  most  of  the  4  Southern  States, 
parts  of  Alaska,  and  Arizona,  and  34  counties 
In  North  Carolina. 

"They  may  have  had  a  snowstorm  in 
Aroostook  County,"  the  Attorney  General 
told  the  committee,  "but  they  didn't  have 
a  snowstorm  In  34  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  they  didn't  have  a  snowstorm  In 
Mississippi." 

No,  there  was  no  snowstorm  down  here 
last  November.  But  as  far  as  North  Carolina 
is  concerned  neither  was  there  specific  "In- 
timidation, discouragement,  or  delay"  in 
registration  or  voting  for  Negro  citizens.  The 
only  protests  about  registration  delays  In 
North  Carolina  In  recent  years  have  been 
confined  to  one  county,  Halifax — and  that 
situation  has  now  been  cleared. 

Let  It  be  understood  by  Mr.  Katzenbach 
and  others.  Including  President  Johnson  and 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  that  North  Caro- 
lina cannot  be  tarred  with  the  brush  of  Ala- 
bama or  Mississippi.  Negro  citizens  have  had 
the  right  to  register  to  vote  here  Just  as 
other  citizens  have.  They  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  kind  of  literacy  tests 
which  apply  for  all  other  would-be  voters — 
except  in  several  very  rare  situations  in  Hal- 
ifax County. 

To  equate  conditions  In  North  Carolina 
with  those  in  Dallas  County  simply  because 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
went  to  the  polls  last  November  Is  presump- 
tuous and  Inaccurate.  It  Indicts  the  think- 
ing behind  the  President's  new  Federal  voting 
legislation. 

There  are  far,  far  more  reasons  than  racial 
discrimination  behind  some  of  the  voting 
apathy  in  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  or 
New  York.  As  we  noted  the  other  day.  the 
Guilford  County  Elections  Board  has  tried 
to  cooperate  In  getting  more  registrants  on 
the  books;  a  study  of  Its  recent  efforts  re- 
veals that  even  voters  signed  up  by  an  In- 
tensive campaign  have  stayed  away  from  the 
general  election  In  droves. 

It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  Infer  that  simply 
because  50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
failed  to  go  to  the  polls,  racial  discrimina- 
tion Is  the  reason. 

The  more  we  study  the  President's  Federal 
voting  legislation,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  the  50-percent  figure  Is  111  advised.  In- 
deed, the  whole  Idea  of  setting  up  special 
laws  to  cover  certain  statistical  situations 
may  not  work  fairly.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's duty  Is  to  see  that  all  citizens  are 
allowed  to  register  and  vote  If  they  desire 
to  do  so.  It  Is  not  to  create  special  rules 
for  some  citizens  which  do  not  apply  to  all 
citizens.  And  that  quite  clearly  would  be 
done  If  literacy  tests  and  other  voter  qual- 
ifications are  abolished  In  certain  areas  but 
allowed  to  flourish  In  others. 

Basic  constitutional  principles  are  Involved 
on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  over  suffrage 
rights.  One  principle  ought  not  to  receive 
higher  priority  than  another,  closer  home, 
and  the  Attorney  General  should  watch  the 
blanket  Indictments  based  on  fuzzy  statistics. 


USE  IN  VIETNAM  OF  U.S.  AIR 
POWER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  The  Re- 
porter magazine,  in  its  issue  dated 
March  25,  presents  us  with  a  lucid  re- 
port, from  Saigon,  by  Denis  Warner. 

The  article  recounts  the  military  sit- 
uation which  has  led  to  the  utilization 
of  American  air  power  against  North 
Vietnam  and  in  support  of  government 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  It  makes  the 
point  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  follow- 
ers remain  unwilling  to  negotiate  the 
Vietnamese  situation  on  any  terms  less 
than  a  U.S.  capitulation,  and  remain 
convinced  that  they  can  win  that  nasty 
war.  But  consistent,  eflfective  use  ot 
American  air  power  can  be  used,  Mr. 
Warner  points  out,  to  disabuse  the  Hanoi 
regime  and  its  allies  in  Pelplng  of  this 
notion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Re- 
porter article  on  Vietnam  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reporter,  Mar.  25,  19651 

Vietnam 

(By  Denis  Warner) 

Saigon. — By  the  beginning  of  February  the 
restricted  war  In  South  Vietnam,  with  Its 
Inhibitions  on  the  use  of  American  power 
and  Its  privileged  sanctuaries  for  the  Com- 
munist VIetcong,  was  all  but  lost.  Lost  not 
merely  In  the  sense  that  a  weak  government 
In  Saigon  would  one  day  want  to  negotiate 
a  fictitious  neutrality,  but  In  the  total  sense 
of  the  word.  Instead  of  the  diplomatic  nice- 
ties and  face-saving  protocol  of  the  confer- 
ence table  conjured  up  by  some  Congress- 
men and  editorial  writers  on  the  basis  of 
unrealistic  and  Ill-informed  accounts  of  the 
situation,  what  lay  ahead  for  South  Viet- 
nam— and  the  United  States — was  bitter  and 
disastrous  defeat. 

"The  National  Liberation  Front  counts  on 
clear-cut  victory  over  whatever  United 
States-Saigon  regime  is  in  power  at  the 
time,"  wrote  the  Australian  Communist 
Journalist  Wilfred  Burchett  from  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front's  headquarters  In  the 
Jungle  north  and  west  of  Saigon.  "Pax 
Americana  is  unacceptable  to  the  VIetcong." 

Hanoi  confirmed  this  hard  line.  In  con- 
versations with  International  Control  Com- 
mission officials,  the  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers expressed  no  Interest  In  the  resumption 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  or  In  any  negotia- 
tions that  did  not  Include  the  prior  exclu- 
sion of  all  American  military  advisers  and 
equipment  from  South  Vietnam. 

Opinions  differed  in  Saigon  on  how  long 
final  disaster  might  be  averted.  Some  quali- 
fied observers  spoke  of  a  couple  of  months. 
The  resilience  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  country's  capacity  to  muddle  along  with- 
out effective  government,  or  any  government 
at  all,  convinced  the  more  optimistic  that 
things  might  Just  go  on  getting  worse  for  a 
much  longer  time.  But  few.  If  any,  doubted 
the  Inevitability  of  defeat  If  the  war  con- 
tinued to  be  fought  by  VIetcong  ground 
rules.  Not  all  of  the  troubles  were  due  to 
the  VIetcong,  of  course.  The  generals  had 
abandoned  the  battlefield  for  politics.  In 
the  interplay  between  military  and  govern- 
ment, the  South  Vietnamese  administration, 
never  very  strong,  simply  withered  away. 

On  the  military  front,  there  were,  as  al- 
ways, some  gains  with  the  losses.  In  the 
southern  regions  of  the  populous  Mekong 
Delta,  along  the  region  most  heavily  Infested 
by  the  VIetcong,  the  government  reported 
successes.    Villages  once  securely  in  VIetcong 
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control  had  passed  more  or  less  into  govern- 
ment hands.  But  even  here  there  was 
scarcely  reason  for  Jubilation.  Of  the  6  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  the  15  provinces  in  the 
southern  corner  of  Vietnam,  not  more  than 
a  million  could  be  regarded  as  on  our  side, 
and  only  1,700  of  the  4,000  hamlets  were 
anything  like  secvire.  Meanwhile  in  central 
Vietnam,  which  had  been  drained  of  its  gov- 
ernment forces  to  reinforce  the  delta,  the 
deterioration  had  been  shattering. 

In  February  1964  the  hard  core  of  the  Viet- 
cong  forces  numbered,  by  official  American 
estimate,  about  22.000  men.  Despite  heavy 
combat  losses,  by  the  beginning  of  February 
of  this  year  their  regular  forces  had  grown 
to  an  estimated  35.000.  These  men  are 
organized  under  5  regimental  headquarters 
(3  others  are  in  the  process  of  formation), 
and  are  deployed  In  some  50  battalions, 
139  independent  companies,  and  29  Inde- 
pendent platoons. 

With  the  active  military  assistance  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  thousand  part-time  guer- 
rillas and  regional  forces  and  the  cooperation 
of  some  half  a  million  members  or  supporters 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  Viet- 
cong  now  had  a  substantially  larger  mobile 
attacking  force  than  the  600,000  military 
and  paramilitary  troops  of  the  Government. 
With  their  responsibility  for  keeping  roads, 
railways,  rivers,  and  canals  open,  and  for  in- 
suring that  crops  reached  the  markets,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Government's 
forces  were  tied  down. 

Tactically,  helicopters  had  added  a  new 
element  of  mobility  and  stirprlse  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's family  of  weapons.  With  this  new 
strength,  however,  there  were  also  weak- 
nesses. While  the  helicopters  often  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  Government  sorties 
against  the  Vietcong,  they  also  tended  to 
give  them  the  character  of  hunting  parties, 
thus  helping  the  Communists  to  Identify 
themselves  more  closely  with  the  peasants. 
The  lesson  has  been  slowly  and  painfully 
learned  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  effec- 
tive administration  on  the  ground. 

THE  MEANING  OP  PLEIKU 

By  December  some  inkling  of  the  grave 
new  turn  in  the  war  had  become  apparent 
when  substantial  Vietcong  forces  grouped  to 
seize  An  Lao  in  central  Vietnam.  In  itself, 
the  fall  of  An  Lao  was  of  little  consequence. 
What  did  matter,  however,  was  the  capabil- 
ity implicit  in  the  Vietcong  action.  Under 
the  patient  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Don,  who  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  mountains  of  Kontum  Province  5  years 
ago.  the  Vietcong  had  accumulated  sufficient 
forces  to  attempt  what  the  American  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command  had  once  believed 
impossible:  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in  two. 

The  attacks  against  the  American  installa- 
tions at  Pleiku  and  Qui  Nhon,  which  led  to 
the  retaliatory  raids  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel, were  part  of  this  plan.  For  weeks  the 
Vietcong  rehearsed  the  Pleiku  attack.  Few 
armies  have  ever  given  such  attention  to  the 
planning  of  the  most  minute  detail  of  com- 
paratively small  actions.  Prom  sand  t.ables 
the  Vietcong  moved  to  full-scale  mockups, 
leaving  little  to  chance  or  luck — although  by 
miscalculation  or  inexperience,  many  of  their 
rounds  of  morter  fire  at  Pleiku  fell  short. 
But  for  this,  the  U.S.  casualties  would  have 
been  much  heavier. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Pleiku  and  Qui 
Nhon  actions  was  less  the  calculated  selec- 
tion of  American  targets  than  the  fait  ac- 
compli of  partition.  As  Government  forces 
quickly  discovered,  the  Vietcong  had  seized 
control  of  the  Qui  Nhon-Plelku  road,  the 
strategic  highway  supplying  the  Second  Corps 
headquarters  and  all  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  high  plateau.  Under  the  rules  by  which 
the  war  had  been  fought,  Pleiku,  Kontum, 
Dak  To,  and  other  Government  positions  In 
this  part  of  the  high  plateau  were  now  un- 
tenable.   It  was  a  defeat  as  potentially  dis- 


astrous for  Saigon  as  the  loss  of  the  Thai 
country  of  Tonkin  had  been  for  the  French 
11  years  before.  The  war,  it  was  clear,  was 
entering  Its  final  phase. 

The  days  when  the  Vietcong  depended  on 
slingshots,  homemade  rifles,  and  even  cap- 
tured American  equipment  had  long  since 
passed.  Hard-core  units  were  receiving  their 
own  new  Communist-bloc  equipment.  And 
tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  a  long  war 
communique  was  the  news  that  the  Vietcong 
had  used  artillery  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  this  change,  and  not  Just  the  ques- 
tion of  retaliation  against  North  Vietnam, 
that  was  the  real  challenge  President  John- 
son faced  on  February  7.  If  ever  there  was 
to  be  a  last  chance  to  amend  the  rules  of 
the  war  so  as  to  fight  back  to  a  position 
where  peace  might  one  day  be  won  at  the 
conference  table,  this  was  it. 

Ambassador  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  brought 
with  him  to  Vietnam  the  realization  inspired 
by  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  that  if 
only  the  United  States  could  convince  Hanoi 
and  Pelping  that  it  was  In  deadly  earnest, 
that  southeast  Asia  was  really  worth  the  risk 
of  a  major  war,  then  a  way  could  be  found 
to  terminate  North  Vietnamese  aid  and  to 
bring  the  Vietcong  insurgency  to  an  end. 
For  the  plan  to  work,  there  could  not  be  an 
ounce  of  bluff. 

Until  February,  however,  the  one  deadly 
aspect  of  the  whole  scheme  was  Washington's 
Indecision.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  affair  last  simi- 
mer  appears  in  retrospect  as  anything  but  a 
bold  warning  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
Instead  of  drawing  in  its  horns,  Hanoi  re- 
sponded with  a  vastly  increased  volimie  of 
materiel  and  other  aid  to  the  Vietcong.  Yet 
attempts  by  planes  of  the  7th  Fleet  to  close 
off  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  In  the  general  re- 
gion of  Tchepone  in  Laos  were  low-key.  Ir- 
resolute, and  unsuccessful.  To  the  Vietcong, 
they  were  more  of  an  irritant,  and  perhaps 
even  a  stimulant,  than  a  hazard.  As  Hanoi 
and  Pelping  evaluated  the  situation,  the 
United  States  had  bluffed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  its  bluff  had  been  effectively 
called.  Nor  were  the  Communists  alone  in 
this  estimate.  In  other  parts  of  southeast 
Asia,  friends,  foes,  and  neutrals  alike  won- 
dered whether  Washington  really  meant  busi- 
ness. 

Here  in  Saigon,  Washington's  resolution  is 
no  longer  seriously  questioned.  Whatever 
doubts  remained  were  quickly  taken  care  of 
by  the  introduction  of  American  Jet  fighters 
in  direct  support  of  Vietnamese  ground 
forces.  The  sensation  of  each  new  develop- 
ment now  is  truly  that  of  being  carried  up- 
wards on  a  rapidly  moving  escalator. 

The  message  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
reached  North  V^ietnam,  however.  As  one 
senior  U.S.  official  commented:  "The  great 
debate  in  the  United  States  about  whether 
we  should  cut  and  run,  and  the  generals' 
three-ring  political  circus  in  Saigon,  haven't 
helped  to  get  the  message  across.  Hanoi  still 
thinks  it's  got  it  made  down  here."  This 
opinion  Is  confirmed  by  International  Control 
Commission  reports  from  Hanoi.  The  Com- 
mission's observers  have  found  nothing  to 
indicate  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  followers  to  negotiate  on  terms 
that  would  require  anything  less  than  a  U.S. 
capitulation. 

UPPINO    THE     ANTE 

American  officials  advance  three  reasons  for 
the  bombing  attacks  on  the  North:  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  stop  interfering  In  the  South; 
to  Inspire  some  feeling  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  there  is  real  hope  of  winning  the 
war;  and,  though  graded  a  long  way  below 
the  other  reasons,  to  interrupt  the  south- 
ward flow  of  men  and  materials. 

If  the  Impact  is  not  ultimately  to  be  nega- 
tive, bombing  above  the  17th  parallel,  and 
also  direct  American  jet  support  in  the 
South,  must  be  continuous  and  effective.  As 
part  of  a  cautlotis  phased  program  designed 


to  test  world  reaction  rather  than  to  hurt 
North  Vietnam,  the  first  attacks  against  Dong 
Hoi  and  Vinh  Llnh  no  doubt  served  th^ 
purpose:  but  the  destruction  of  30  barracks 
and  the  sprinkling  of  some  fields  with  a  par- 
ticularly nasty  antipersonnel  bomb  known  as 
the  Lazy  Dog,  which  showers  razor-sharp 
pieces  pf  steel  in  its  target  area,  were  not 
enough  "to  promote  radical  changes  in  Hanoi 
Elsewhere,  the  raids  provoked  predictable  ex- 
pressions of  hostility  and  some  reassuring 
support,  not  all  of  it  expected.  But  they 
lacked  the  conviction  of  deadly  earnestness 
that  the  United  States  must  communicate  11 
the  new  exercise  is  not  to  prove  a  failure. 

North  Vietnam  has  reconstructed  its  rail- 
way lines  to  China,  and  built  its  steel  center 
at  Thai  Nguyen,  and  cement  mill  at  Hai- 
phong, only  by  great  economic  sacrifices  at 
a  time  when  it  has  the  lowest  living  stand- 
ards in  southeast  Asia.  It  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  price  for  continuing  the 
war  in  the  South  will  be  the  destruction  not 
merely  of  barracks  and  bridges  but  what  It 
has  labored  to  achieve  industrially. 

In  terms  of  the  Peiping-Hanoi  concept  ol 
wars  of  national  liberation  and  their  Impact 
on  the  United  States,  the  stakes  are  so  high 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  may  elect  to  suffer  even 
this  sort  of  disaster  while  he  still  has  hopes 
of  victory  in  South  Vietnam.  Those  who 
know  him  best  believe  that  he  will  want  to 
avoid  at  all  costs  a  situation  In  which  Chi- 
nese Communist  forces  (as  distinct  from  spe- 
cialists) may  come  to  his  aid.  But  the 
doubt  persists,  and  will  continue  to  persist, 
unless  and  until  it  can  also  be  shown  that 
direct  American  air  support  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  any  other  measures  the  United 
States  may  decide  on  are  successful.  Failure 
will  bread  failure,  and  this  is  true  on  all  the 
complex  political,  diplomatic,  and  military 
fronts  that  are  involved  In  this  crisis. 

For  this  reason,  the  battle  slowly  unfold- 
ing in  central  Vietnam  for  the  Qui  Nhon- 
Pleiku  road  is  without  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  war.  This  is  the  proving 
ground  for  American  air  support  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  pitted  against  a  mobile 
Vietcong  force  that  not  only  controls  the 
Jungle,  and  therefore  has  the  Initiative,  but 
may  well  also  prove  to  be  numerically  su- 
perior. Early  combined  actions  along  the 
highway,  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest  Viet- 
mlnh  ambush  of  the  entire  Indochina  war, 
proved  highly  successful,  as  jet  fighters 
drove  off  entrenched  ambush  forces.  A  gov- 
ernment prisoner  who  escaped  from  the 
Vietcong  during  the  bombing  reported  that 
he  saw  a  hundred  dead  being  carted  off.  It 
would  be  excessively  optimistic,  however,  to 
expect  this  sort  of  casualty  rate  to  continue. 
Targets  will  be  more  difficult  to  locate  as  the 
Vietcong  becomes  aware  of  the  even  greater 
need  for  camouflage  and  concealment,  and 
experienced  air  officers  are  reluctant  to  pre- 
dict the  outcome. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  merely  a  high- 
way, or  the  security  of  the  Second  Corps 
Headquarters  at  Pleiku,  or  even  the  control  of 
the  High  Plateau,  damaging  though  its  loss 
would  be:  what  is  of  absolutely  critical  im- 
portance is  that  the  Vietcong  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  move  into  the  Maoist  phase 
of  mobile  warfare.  If  by  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can air  power  they  can  be  forced  back  to  a 
lower  level  of  guerrilla  activity — which, 
though  dangerous  enough,  lacks  the  means 
of  delivering  the  massive  blows  on  which 
their  hopes  for  a  purely  military  victory  de- 
pend— then  Hanoi  may  realize  the  futility 
of  continuing  an  Interminable  war  in  which 
the  rewards  for  continued  struggle  are  the 
ashes  of  its  own  destruction. 


MORE  OP  LIPPMANN  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.    CHURCH.     Mr.   President,  in  a 

foreign-policy   debate   which  has  been 

characterized  by  rigidity,  the  voice  of 
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Walter  Lippmann  has  added  a  much- 
npeded  creativity.  In  two  recent  articles. 
Mr  Uppmann  has  exposed  some  of  the 
fallacies  which  seem  to  underline  much 
of  the  cun-ent  thinking  on  the  subject  of 

^  m"his  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Lippmann  agrees  with  the  tenets  of  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  closely  reasoned  March  25 
speech  on  Vietnam.  Both  Senator 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Lippmann  warn  of  the 
danger  of  prescribing  conditions  to  nego- 
tiations which  are  clearly  unacceptable. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of  Mr. 
Lippmann's  recent  articles — entitled  "On 
the  Way  to  the  Brink"  and  "The  Basis 
of  Negotiation"— be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  and  Tomorrow — On  the  Way  to  the 
Brink 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  President  is  wrestling  with  mo- 
mentous and  fateful  decisions.  For  what  has 
happened  is  that  the  official  theory  of  the 
war,  as  propounded  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
to  President  Kennedy  and  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  President  Johnson,  has  proved  to 
be  unworkable.  The  government  in  Saigon 
has  not  been  able  to  pacify  South  Vietnam 
even  with  the  help  of  American  munitions, 
money,  and  25,000  military  advisers.  The 
crucial  fact  today  is  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  Saigon  government  has  lost 
control  of  the.  countryside,  and  Its  followers 
are  Increasingly  holed  up  In  the  cities. 

The  roads  and  the  railroads  connecting  the 
cities  have  been  cut  by  the  Vietcong.  The 
cities  now  have  to  be  supplied  in  great 
measure  by  air  and  by  sea.  This  condition 
of  affairs  has  been  well  reported  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dudman  In  a  series  of  reports  to 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  his  findings 
are  confirmed  in  all  essentials,  though  not 
yet  publicly,  In  the  well-informed  quarters 
in  Washington. 

The  surest  evidence  that  Mr.  Dudman's 
reports  are  substantially  correct  is  that  in 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
there  is  mounting  pressure  for  the  commit- 
ment to  southeast  Asia  of  American  Infan- 
try. The  current  estimate  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  prepared  to  send  350,000 
American  soldiers,  even  though  this  would 
compel  him  to  order  a  mobilization  of  re- 
servists and  draftees. 

This  call  for  American  ground  forces  is 
the  logical  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
virtual  collapse  of  the  Saigon  government 
in  the  villages.  Having  lost  the  countryside 
Saigon  has  lost  the  sources  of  military  man- 
power. This  deprives  It  of  the  means  for 
winning  the  war.  The  official  estimates  to- 
day are  that  the  Saigon  government  com- 
mands forces  superior  to  the  Vietcong  by  a 
ratio  of  not  quite  5  to  1.  Experience  shows 
that  no  guerrilla  war  has  ever  been  sub- 
dued with  such  a  low  ratio  of  superiority. 
It  Is  estimated  that  In  Malaya,  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Malayans,  who  were  fighting 
the  indigenous  Chinese  guerrillas  reached  a 
superiority  of  50  to  1.  In  Cyprus,  which 
they  gave  up,  the  British  had  overwhelming 
force.  In  Algeria,  though  the  French  Army 
had  uimilstakable  superiority,  the  covmtry 
became  untenable.  It  is  the  deficiency  In 
South  Vietnamese  military  manpower  which 
explains  why  the  pressure  is  now  on  to  put 
In  Americans  to  fill  It. 

After  2  months  of  bombing  North  Vlet- 
ham,  it  has  become  manifest  also  that  the 
bombing  has  not  changed  the  course  of  the 
war.     As  a  result  of  this   disappointment. 


the  President  Is  now  under  pressure  to  ex- 
tend the  bombing  to  the  populated  centers 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  American  alrpower 
can  devastate  North  Vietnam  and.  If  China 
intervened,  could  do  great  damage  in  China. 
But  if  we  had  an  American  army  of  350,000 
men  in  South  Vietnam,  and  extended  the  war 
in  the  air,  we  would  have  on  ovu-  hands  an 
interminable  war  without  the  prospect  of  a 
solution.  To  talk  about  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  amidst  such  violence 
and  chaos  would  be  to  talk  nonsense 

In  order  to  rationalize,  that  is  to  sell,  the 
wider  war.  we  are  being  told  by  Secretary 
McNamara  and  others  that  this  war  Is  a 
decisive  test  for  the  future.  It  will  decide 
the  future  of  "wars  of  liberation."  This  is 
a  profoundly  and  dangerously  false  notion, 
and  it  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  revolutionary 
upheavels  of  the  epoch  In  which  we  live. 
It  assumes  that  revolutionary  uprisings 
against  established  authority  are  manufac- 
tured in  Pelping  or  in  Moscow,  and  that  they 
would  not  happen  if  they  were  not  instigated, 
supported,  and  directed  from  one  of  the 
capitals  of  commimlsm.  If  this  were  true, 
the  revolutionary  movements  could  be  sup- 
pressed once  and  for  all  by  knocking  out 
Peiplng  or  Moscow.  They  little  know  the 
hydra  who  think  that  the  hydra  has  only  one 
head  and  that  It  can  be  cut  off. 

Experience  shows  that  there  is  no  single 
central  source  of  the  revolutionary  up- 
heavels of  otir  epoch.  What  is  there  that  Is 
common  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  the  Jewish 
uprising  In  Palestine,  to  the  civil  war  in 
Cuba,  to  the  Arab  rebellion  In  Algeria,  to  the 
Huk  revolt  In  the  Philippines?  What  Is 
common  to  them  all  Is  violent  discontent 
with  the  established  order  and  a  wUUngness 
of  a  minority  of  the  discontented  to  die  In 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

What  has  confused  many  well-meaning 
Americans  Is  that  In  some  of  these  rebellions, 
though  not  by  any  means  in  all  of  them. 
Communists  have  become  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
owned  the  rebellion.  The  resistance  to  the 
Nazis  in  France  and  Italy  contained  a  high 
proportion  of  Communists  among  the  active 
partisans.  But  20  years  later  It  Is  General 
de  Gaulle  who  presides  over  France. 

It  would  be  well  to  abandon  the  half-baked 
notion  that  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  will 
be  decisive  for  the  futvu-e  of  revolutionary 
upheavels  In  the  world.  Revolution  is  a 
home-grown  product,  and  it  could  not  be 
stamped  out  decisively  once  and  for  all — 
supposing  we  had  such  delusions  of  gran- 
deur— by  stamping  out  Red  China.  In 
southeast  Asia  we  have  entangled  ourselves 
in  one  of  the  many  upheavels  against  the 
old  regime,  and  we  shall  not  make  things 
any  better  by  thrashing  around  with  ascend- 
ing violence. 

Today   and  Tomorrow — The  Basis  of 
Negotiation 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  cardinal  defect  of  the  administra- 
tion's conduct  of  the  war  in  Indochina  has 
been  pointed  out  by  a  Republican  Senator, 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  In  a 
statement  last  week  (March  25),  Senator 
Cooper  said  that  the  U.S.  Government,  like 
Its  adversaries  in  Peiplng  and  Hanoi,  is 
"prescribing  conditions  as  a  prerequisite 
to  negotiations  which  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted." The  Communists  are  making  It 
a  condition  of  a  negotiation  that  the  United 
States  must  withdraw  from  Vietnam:  we  are 
making  It  a  condition  of  a  negotiation  that 
North  Vietnam  must  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  is,  said  Senator  Cooper,  "a 
kind  of  demand  from  both  sides  for  uncon- 
ditional surrender." 


It  is.  therefore,  highly  Important  that  the 
administration  put  itself  in  a  position  where 
negotiation  is  possible,  granting  that  even  if 
It  did  so,  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  may  gamble  on 
winning  the  war  In  order  to  overrun  South 
Vietnam  and  Inflict  a  smashing  defeat  on  the 
United  States.  But  regardless  of  what  they 
do,  we  must  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands.  The  administration  needs  to  clarify 
its  own  position — in  order  to  set  In  motion  a 
movement  for  negotiation  and,  falling  that, 
to  put  the  onvis  of  prolonging  and  widening 
the  war  unmistakably  on  our  adversaries. 

There  Is  a  mistaken  Impression  In  this 
country  that  we  are  ready  and  wUling  to 
negotiate  but  that  the  other  side  Is  Impos- 
ing intolerable  conditions;  namely,  that  we 
should  withdraw  our  forces  before  the  nego- 
tiation begins.  Senator  Cooper  rejects  the 
Communist  condition,  as  do  all  of  us  who 
have  been  actively  Interested  in  this  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  withdraw  our  forces  untU 
there  has  been  a  political  settlement  in  Indo- 
china, a  settlement  which  promises  to  last 
because  It  serves  the  primary  interests  ol  aU 
concerned. 

But  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  our  posi- 
tion? It  Is  that  before  negotiations  can  take 
place,  the  North  must  demonstrate  Its  readi- 
ness "to  leave  its  neighbors  alone."  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  avoided  a  precise  definition  of 
that  phrase.  We  know  that  "illegal  infiltra- 
tion of  military  personnel  and  arms"  Is  con- 
sidered to  violate  that  condition.  That 
"leaving  your  neighbors  alone"  means  also 
withdrawal  of  Infiltrators  who  are  already 
there  has  at  times  been  suggested  but  never 
formally  stated. 

Senator  Cooper  says  of  this  position:  i 
think  it  unlikely  that  the  Communists  will 
agree  to  this  condition  for  negotiations,  as 
we  will  not  agree  to  their  condition  that  the 
United  States  withdraw." 

What  Senator  Cooper  is  asking  the  admin- 
istration to  do  is  what  was  done  in  the 
Korean  war:  "No  such  conditions  were  im- 
posed by  either  side  prior  to  negotiations,  but 
a  cease-fire  was  sought."  Until  the  admin- 
istration comes  around  to  this  position,  its 
diplomacy  will  be  confused. 

Last  week  (March  25)  the  President  issued 
a  statement  that  "we  have  said  many  times— 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  our  principles  for 
honorable  negotiaUon— That  we  seek  no  more 
than  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  agree- 
ments of  1954^-a  reliable  arrangement  to 
guarantee  the  Independence  and  security  of 
all  in  southeast  Asia." 

This  is  rather  puzzling.  The  agreements 
of  1954  were  reached  at  Geneva  In  a  confer- 
ence In  which  there  participated  not  only 
the  Indochlnese  states  but  also  Russia,  Red 
China  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
The  agreements  endeii  the  fighting  between 
the  French  Union  fofces  and  the  Vietmlnh 
In  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  These 
states  were  to  become  Independent  cduntrles, 
with  Vietnam  partitioned  at  the  17th  paral- 
lel into  two  zones  pending  general  free  elec- 
tions to  be  held  by  January  20,  1956. 

The  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
mlUtary  commanders.  But  In  addition,  the 
Geneva  Conference  Issued  a  final  declara- 
tion, dated  July  21.  This  declaration  con- 
tained the  following  principles  of  settlement. 
One  of  the  principles  was  that  the  cease-fire 
prohibited  the  "introduction  Into  Vietnam 
of  foreign  troops  and  military  personnel  as 
well  as  of  all  kinds  of  arms  and  munitions. 
The  Geneva  Declaration  went  on  to  say  that 
"the  military  demarcation  line  is  provisional 
and  should  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as 
constituting  a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary "  Furthermore,  the  declaration  said  that 
"general  elections  shall  be  held  in  July  1956 
under  the  supervision  of  an  International 
commission  •   •   V  ,       ^^     «„„, 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  nnai 
declaration.  But  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  made  a  unilateral 
declaration    which    said    that    the    United 
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states  supported  the  agreements  and  that 
"in  connection  with  the  statement  in  the 
declaration  concerning  free  elections  in  Viet- 
nam, my  Government  wishes  to  make  clear 
its  position  which  it  has  expressed  in  a 
declaration  made  in  Washington  on  June  29, 
1954,  as  follows:  'in  the  case  of  nations  now 
divided  against  their  will,  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elec- 
tions supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to 
insure  that  they  are  conducted  fairly.'  " 

The  United  States  encouraged  the  Diem 
government  in  Saigon  to  refuse  to  hold  the 
elections  of  1956.  almost  certainly  for  the 
quite  practical  reason  that  they  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Communists. 

Considering  the  essentials  of  the  1954 
agreements,  it  Is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  it  means  to  say  now  that  "we  seek  no 
more  than  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the 
agreements  of  1954."  I  am  afraid  it  means 
that  In  the  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  diplomatists  have  not  been  do- 
ing their  homework. 


ON    BREAKING    THE    DIPLOMATIC 
DEADLINE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  March  28,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
dilemma  which  confronts  us  in  Vietnam. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "Something 
More  Than  Bombs."  As  this  editorial 
cogently  emphasized: 

Military  pressure  alone — which  Implies  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender — is  un- 
likely to  swing  the  balance  in  the  Hanoi 
leadership  toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Positive  American  proposals,  which  suggest 
a  viable  future  for  North  Vietnam  are  the 
essential  complement. 

In  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  29,  Robert 
Kleiman,  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Times,  who  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Far  East, 
pointed  out: 

And  It  Is  even  possible  that  persuasive 
proposals  might  find  a  response  In  the  Com- 
munist world.  Clearly,  before  any  further 
stepup  in  the  American  air  ofifenslve  In  North 
Vietnam,  the  time  has  come  to  devise  and 
set  in  motion  a  political  strategy  that,  for 
the  first  time  will  take  priority  over  military 
tactics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  excellent  excerpts  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1965] 
Something  More  Than  Bombs 

The  limited  American  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam  is  now  entering  its  eighth 
week.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  ask  what  It  has 
accomplished — and  why  It  has  not  accom- 
plished more. 

The  aim  of  the  continuing  air  offensive, 
accompained  by  threats  of  further  escalation, 
was  to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists to  halt  their  armed  infiltration  Into 
South  Vietnam.  When  it  was  undertaken, 
one  of  President  Johnson's  highest  advisers 
predicted  that  the  Communists'  will  to  fight 
would  be  weakened  in  two  months.  So  far. 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  was  right;  on 
the  contrary,  there  clearly  has  been  a  stiffen- 
ing of  Communist  positions  as  Secretary 
Rusk  has  admitted. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  annoxinced  that  arms 
aid  is  on  its  way  to  North  Vietnam.     More 


Important,  a  direct  Soviet-American  con- 
frontation in  southeast  Asia  through  the 
use  of  Soviet  "volunteers"  in  North  Vietnam 
has  been  publicly  threatened  by  the  top 
Soviet  leader.  Communist  Party  First  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev. 

The  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  Communists 
have  stiffened  their  positions  even  more. 
Hanoi,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  privately  in- 
dicated agreement  to  French  and  United  Na- 
tions proposals  of  negotiations — while  refus- 
ing a  cease-fire — now  rejects  such  proposals. 
Backed  by  Moscow,  the  North  Vietnamese 
insist  that  there  can  be  no  talks  while  Amer- 
ican bombing  continues.  Peiping  has  taken 
the  most  extreme  position  of  all.  It  Insists 
there  can  be  no  negotiations  before  the  "com- 
plete, unconditional"  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam.  The 
Vietcong.  which  shows  some  signs  of  inde- 
pendence from  Hanoi,  has  enthusiastically 
adopted  the  Peiping  line. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  bombing — not  to 
mention  use  of  nonlethal  gas — has  signifi- 
cantly alienated  world  opinion.  Concern 
about  the  danger  of  a  major  war  is  wide- 
spread. Equally  important,  there  is  profound 
puzzlement  about  Washington's  objectives 
and  tactics. 

The  trouble  Is  that  President  Johnson,  a 
master  of  domestic  politics,  had  until  last 
week  seemed  to  forget  that  war  is  politics 
too,  even  if  pursued  by  "other  means."  He 
launched  a  military  offensive,  but  neglected 
his  diplomatic  offensive. 

Now  the  President  has  promised  American 
aid  for  "wider  and  bolder  programs"  of  re- 
gional economic  development  benefiting  all 
of  southeast  Asia,  Including  North  Vietnam. 
Despite  Its  vague  terms,  this  promise  indi- 
cates that  Washington  is  beginning  to  face 
up  to  the  need  to  offer  Its  opponents  in 
southeast  Asia  a  diplomatic,  political,  and 
economic  exit  from  the  military  cul-de-sac 
in  'which  we  as  well  as  they  are  now  en- 
trapped. 

Persuasive  peace  proposals  can  be  a  po- 
litical weajxjn  not  only  toward  world  opin- 
ion, at  a  time  when  Americans  are  bombing 
Asians,  but  in  presenting  moderate  Com- 
munists with  an  alternative  they  can  sup- 
port within  the  Communist  camp.  That 
camp  Is  divided,  not  only  along  national 
lines  but  within  each  national  capital. 
And  nowhere  are  the  divisions  more  critical 
than  in  Hanoi. 

Neither  the  Vietcong  nor  the  Chinese 
Communists  can  be  swayed  by  the  bombing 
of  North  Vlfetnam,  which  causes  them  no 
direct  pain.  They  are  pressing  to  Intensify 
the  war.  The  Vietcong.  particularly,  has 
made  major  military  gains  In  recent  months 
and  sees  every  successive  Saigon  coup  as  an- 
other nail  in  the  coffin  of  Its  enemies.  It 
win  not  be  easy  for  Hanoi,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  shift  course  and  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement,  even  with  Soviet  backing. 

Military  pressiu-e  alone — which  implies  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender — Is  un- 
likely to  swing  the  balance  in  the  Hanoi 
leadership  toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Positive  American  proposals,  which  suggest 
a  way  out  and  a  viable  future  for  North 
Vietnam,  are  the  essential  complement. 

President  Johnson's  statement  last  week 
could  be  the  precursor  of  proposals  offering 
Hanoi,  once  peace  is  restored,  access  to  the 
rice  of  South  Vietnam,  trade  with  the  West, 
an  end  of  the  embargo  and  diplomatic  boy- 
cott that  Washington  and  Saigon  have  Im- 
posed since  1954,  and  entry  to  international 
development  assistance.  Area-development 
schemes  covering  the  entire  Mekong  Valley 
could  be  pushed.  These,  linked  with  con- 
crete proposals  for  negotiations  and  firm 
offers  of  a  phrased  American  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  In  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  agreements,  could  not  fail  to  influ- 
ence events. 


An  Immediate  Communist  response  mleht 
not  be  forthcoming.  But  the  words  would 
be  heard  both  within  the  Communist  re- 
gimes  and  outside.  World  opinion  would  be 
rallied.  That  support  will  be  needed,  espe- 
daily  If  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  about  to  enter 
a  new  and  more  virulent  phase. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  19651 
Vietnam  :  The  Inexplicable  Strategy 
(By  Robert  Kleiman) 

Paris. — Washington's  policy  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam  while  avoiding  negotiations 
is  sowing  confusion  among  America's  friends 
To  cross  east  Asia,  India  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  this  NATO  capital  in  Europe  is  to  hear 
repeated  questioning  of  the  purposes  and 
tactics  of  American  policy. 

There  is  worry  about  Soviet  or  Chinese 
intervention  that  would  escalate  the  conflict 
into  a  major  war.  There  is  concern  that  the 
bombing  will  bring  about  a  Sino-Sovlei 
rapprochement.  Tliere  is  disquiet  that 
Soviet-American  and  other  East-West  talks 
leading  toward  a  detente  are  grinding  to  a 
halt.  And  there  is  skepticism  everywhere 
that  the  bombing  by  itself  will  force  Hanoi 
to  halt  its  Infiltration — the  stated  American 
objective — or  persuade  the  Vietcong  to  give 
up  their  winning  battle  in  South  Vietnam, 

obscure  U.S.  GOALS 

But  what  most  disturbs  the  Allies  and 
friendly  neutrals — especially  the  British  and 
Indians,  who  would  like  to  mediate— is  the 
lack  of  definition  of  American  objectives. 
Even  full  explanations  delivered  privately 
by  special  envoys  from  Washington  seem  to 
leave  American  intentions  so  opaque  that 
there  is  little  of  interest  to  communicate  to 
Moscow,  Peiping  or  Hanoi,  where  London  and 
New  Delhi  both  maintain  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. 

The  lucid  chairman  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Policy  Planning  Council,  Walt  Rostow, 
spent  several  days  recently  explaining  Wash- 
Ington's  thinking  to  high  foreign  oflBce  offi- 
cials of  a  dozen  NATO  countries.  These 
conversations,  on  the  sidelines  of  the  semi- 
annual seminar  of  the  Atlantic  Policy  Advis- 
ory Group  in  Reinhartshausen,  West  Ger- 
many, overshadowed  the  European  Issues  on 
the  regular  agenda.  But,  when  it  was  all 
over,  the  European  policy  planners  felt  little 
more  enlightened  than  before.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  the  United  States  urgently 
needed  to  clarify  its  pur^ses,  both  privately 
and  publicly.  Mr.  Rostow  was  urged  to  carry 
this  message  back  to  Washington. 

HARRIMAN    in   INDIA 

An  even  less  successful  encounter  occurred 
earlier  this  month  in  New  Delhi.  Roving 
Ambasador  Averell  Harrlman  spent  many 
hours  skillfully  explaining  American  policy 
on  Vietnam.  He  received  a  sympathetic  If 
noncommittal  hearing  from  Prime  Minister 
Shastrl.  But  he  clashed  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Swaran  Singh,  who  urged  negotiations 
and  a  new  Geneva  Conference,  as  did  other 
high  Indian  officials. 

The  incident  shows  that  even  Washing- 
ton's most  prestigious  Ambassador  has  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  support  abroad  for  a  policy 
that  resists  negotiations  while  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  The  Indians  are  clear  that 
their  Interests  parallel  those  of  the  United 
States  In  trying  to  prevent  domination  of 
southeast  Asia  by  Communist  China,  but 
they  do  not  agree  with  all  the  tactics  Wash- 
ington is  employing  for  this  purpose. 

The  Indians  were  told  that  the  United 
States  would  welcome  their  help  in  exploring 
Communist  intentions  and  in  explaining 
American  views,  particularly  during  Shastrl's 
forthcoming  visit  to  Moscow.  The  key  point 
was  to  make  It  clear  that  the  United  States 
was  not  going  to  negotiate  until  Hanoi  had 
stopped  its  aggression.  The  Indians  were 
urged  to  stand  with  Washington  in  oppoelng 
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♦hp  Franco-Soviet  proposal  for  a  conference 
^thout  preconditions.  The  United  States, 
Mr  Harrlman  emphasized,  could  not  agree 
to  a  conference  without  adequate  conditions. 

What  asked  the  Indians,  are  the  American 
Mndltlons?  At  that  point  President  John- 
son's special  envoy— his  hands  obviously  tied 
hv  bis  White  House  instructions,  or  lack  of 
them— had  to  reply  that  it  was  premature  to 
'"lain  this,  but  that  Washington  wanted 
India's  support  for  the  principle  that  there 
must  be  conditions. 

The  Indians  said  they  had  been  Informed 
of  Soviet  plans  to  provide  North  Vietnam 
with  surface-to-air  missiles,  technicians,  and 
fighter  aircraft  manned  by  Soviet  personnel. 
And  they  warned  that  Moscow  would  not 
pursue  bilateral  negotiations  for  a  detente 
while  American  bombing  continued. 

The  Indians  believe  there  is  a  serious 
threat  of  war  stemming  from  the  possibility 
that  Russia  may  take  over  the  air  defense 
of  North  Vietnam.  In  using  negotiations 
they  argue  that,  once  the  conference  date  is 
set,  a  cease-fire  effective  before  the  talks 
begin  will  be  more  easily  obtainable. 

As  the  major  power  in  Asia  threatened  by 
Communist  Chinese  aggression,  the  Indi- 
ans believe  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  initiative  in  proposing  a  conference, 
stating  its  conditions  and  objectives  clearly. 
Some  suggest  that  Washington  take  the  dra- 
matic step  of  announcing  that  it  would  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam  for  2  or  3  weeks 
pending  a  Communist  reply  and  cessation  of 
major  Communist  military  operations.  This 
would  expose  whether  Hanoi  and  Moscow 
were  serious  in  stating  that  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  negotiation  was  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

peace  offensive  needed 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  Ingenious 
formulas  that  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  open  a  long-neglected  peace  of- 
fensive. Proposals  for  an  "honorable  nego- 
tiation," now  evoked  by  President  Johnson 
as  an  objective,  would  help  refute  the  image 
the  United  States  has  been  acquiring  in  Asia 
as  "the  white  aggressor  on  colored  soil."  In 
Europe,  it  would  reply  to  such  charges  as 
that  of  the  New  Statesman  that  Washing- 
ton "has  now  forfeited  all  right  to  British 
sympathy  over  Vietnam"  because  of  a  "sav- 
age intensification  of  the  war  •  •  •  accom- 
panied by  an  apparent  refusal  to  contem- 
plate negotiations  in  any  form." 

And  it  is  even  possible  that  persuasive  pro- 
posals might  find  a  response  in  the  Commu- 
nist world.  Clearly,  before  any  further  step- 
up  in  the  American  air  offensive  In  North 
Vietnam,  the  time  has  come  to  devise  and 
set  In  motion  a  political  strategy  that,  for 
the  first  time,  will  take  priority  over  military 
tactics. 


conservation  districts  In  this  coimtry.  And 
It  would  reduce  support  for  individual  farm- 
era  participating  In  cost-sharing  soil  and 
water  saving  practices. 

Ironically  the  proposed  reduction  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  President  Is  eloquently 
pleading  for  the  preservation  of  America's 
natural  resources — its  water,  soil,  forests, 
open  spaces,  wilderness,  and  scenic  beauty. 

No  other  program  in  American  history  has 
made  such  an  important  contribution  to  the 
husbanding  of  the  land.  No  other  program 
strikes  more  directly  to  the  heart  of  resource 
management.  We  ought  now  to  be  expand- 
ing the  program,  not  contracting  it. 

The  soil  and  water  conservation  districts, 
which  all  are  locally  managed,  have  provided 
outstanding  leadership  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  In  rural  America  since  the 
1930's.  They  are  the  stewards  of  soil  and 
water  resources  on  the  70  percent  of  our 
Nation's  land  that  is  privately  owned. 

The  conservation  record  of  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  in  my  State  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  Nation.  We  in  Wis- 
consin were  particularly  gratified  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  Secretary  Freeman  signed  an 
agreement  with  a  new  district  encompassing 
Menominee  County.  That  agreement  for 
technical,  credit,  cost-sharing,  research,  and 
educational  assistance  brought  the  last  of 
Wisconsin's  36,150,000  acres  into  a  soil  and 
water  conservation  district. 

I  have  been  disturbed  in  recent  months 
by  the  suggestions  of  some  of  our  budget- 
makers  that  conservation  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  overfiowlng  granaries  that  re- 
sult from  the  high  productivity  of  our  land. 
Good  conservation  practices  do  make  land 
more  productive.  But  that  Is  hardly  a  valid 
criticism.  Efficient  crop  production  Is  only 
one  of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  ob- 
jectives stated^  by  the  1964  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture : 

"To  control  soil  erosion  at  all  times  and 
prevent  soil  damage  In  the  future. 

"To  use  the  be'tter  soils,  wherever  crops 
can  be  grown  efficiently,  for  greater  net  gain 
acre.     The  aim  Is  to  help  the  farmer 


THE  THREAT  TO  AMERICA'S  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  which  he  has  prepared  on  the 
subject  "The  Threat  to  America's  Soil 
Conservation  Programs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Nelson — The  Threat 

TO  America's  Soil  Conservation  Programs 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  Budget 
Bureau's  proposals  to  sharply  reduce  Fed- 
eral support  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  In  rural  areas.  This  Is  shortsighted 
budge  tmaklng. 

It  would  result  In  a  serious  cutback  In  the 
Important  work  of  the  3.000  soil  and  water 


proposal  to  charge  for  this  technical  assist- 
ance and  put  the  proceeds  Into  a  revolving 
fund  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  a  very  valu- 
able conservation  program.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  charge  farmers  for  help  In 
designing,  laying  out,  and  adopting  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  the  land. 
This  Is  an  Investment  In  preserving  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  valuable  capital  assets, 
Its  soil. 

Since  this  revolving  fund  Idea  was  pro- 
posed I  have  received  reports  from  every  one 
of  the  72  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts In  my  State.  I  have  received  petitions 
from  a  large  number  of  county  boards.  And 
I  have  had  a  flood  of  letters  from  private 
citizens,  both  rural  and  urban. 

All  of  these  reports,  petitions,  and  letters 
oppose  the  revolving  fund  proposal.  They 
reflect  a  feeling  of  concern  that  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  this  long- 
time conservation  activity  Is  being  down- 
graded. They  express  fear  that  a  longtime 
conservation  policy  Is  being  reversed. 

Under  present  law  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  provides  technical  assistance  to  these 
districts  through  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  technical  assistance  Is  provided  with- 
out cost  to  eligible  farmers  and  landowners, 
who  are  called  "cooperators."  Except  for 
these  services,  the  districts  obtain  their  sup- 
port from  State,  local,  or  private  sources. 

Approval  of  the  revolving  fund  Idea  would 
cut  the  Federal  Government's  contribution 
to  soil  and  water  conservation  In  Wisconsin 
by  $314,249  In  the  coming  flscal  year.  It 
would  eliminate  Federal  support  for  44  of 
the  88  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians 
now  available  to  advise  and  assist  the  72 
districts  In  my  State. 

I  submit  at  this  point  the  breakdown  In 
terms  of  both  man-years  and  dollars  that 
this  proposed  cutback  would  mean  for  the 
next  flscal  year  In  Wisconsin's  72  soU  and 
water  conservation  districts: 
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reach   a   level   of   Income   and   standard 
living  closer  to  that  of  managers  In  Indus- 
trial enterprises. 

"To  convert  land  least  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion to  pastures,  forestry,  recreation,  and 
wildlife  and  other  uses  in  which  the  soil  Is 
not  disturbed. 

"To  protect  and  hold  In  reserve  soils  not 
needed  but  potentially  suited  to  cultivation 
until  there  Is  a  demand  for  farm  commod- 
ities from  them  or  until  they  may  be  needed 
for  the  balancing  of  efficient  farm  units." 

This  same  publication  shows  that  the 
acreage  converted  by  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict cooperators  to  less  Intensive  long-term 
uses  exceeded  21,500,000  acres  In  this  coun- 
try In  the  10-year  period  ending  In  1961. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  has  been  extremely 
small  m  contrast  to  the  sums  required  to 
retire  or  divert  land  under  other  programs. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  by  the  proposal  to 
cut  conservation  cost-sharing  funds  by 
$100  million  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
accelerating  conservation  and  resource  de- 
velopment program  on  privately  owned 
land.  This  cost-sharing  helps  pay  for  ter- 
races, surface  waterways,  strlpcropplng,  and 
other  soil-  and  water-saving  practices. 

This  cut  Is  In  appropriations  recommended 
for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  for  cost-sharing,  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  This 
cost  sharing,  also  a  locally  administered  pro- 
gram, gives  farmers  the  added  Incentive 
needed  to  push  ahead  with  the  work  of  con- 
serving  our   natural    resources. 

But  It  Is  the  proposal  to  cut  by  $20  million 
the  Federal  funds  available  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  to  have  this  agency 
raise  this  same  amount  by  charges  to  farm- 
ers   that  I  flnd  most  objectionable.     This 
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.4 
.6 
.6 

.8 
LI 

.7 
LO 
1.0 

LI 

.8 

1.2 

M 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.9 

.9 

.7 

1.1 

.7 

LO 

.7 

L2 

.e 

.8 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.« 
.« 

as 

.9 

.1 
.1 

.5 
.4 

1.6 
.5 
.3 
.6 
.8 

1.1 
.6 
.9 

0 


Dollars 


3.574 
2.536 
3.738 
4.454 

5.484 
7.674 
5.081 
7.638 
6,889 

8.214 
5.776 
8,363 
8,204 
5.407 
4,730 
4,412 
6.652 
6,540 
4.666 
8,271 
4.956 
6,904 
4,803 
8,468 

4,171 
5,688 
1,676 
2,140 
2.704 
4.051 
4,300 

2,334 

6,790 

476 

456 

3,268 

2,931 

11,784 

3.280 

2.269 

4.520 

6,847 

7,660 

4,230 

6,58S 
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County 

Man-years 

Dollars 

8th  District: 

BrowTi 

0.8 
.2 
.7 
.9 
.2 
.6 

1.0 

0 
.6 

.2 
,7 
.2 
.3 
.7 
.3 
.6 
.5 
.1 
.1 
.6 
.4 
.4 
1.0 
.3 
.1 

5,419 

Door 

1,775 

Kewaunee 

5  169 

Manitowoc . ...  .. 

6  628 

Marinette 

1,579 

Oconto 

4,023 

Out;icamie 

7.172 

9th  District: 

Milwaukee 

Waukesha 

4,066 

10th  District: 

Ashland 

1,481 

Uarron 

5,106 

Bavfield 

1  384 

Burnett . 

1,789 

Chippewa 

6,017 
2,111 

Douglas 

Dunn 

3,963 

Eau  Claire.^ 

3.669 

Iron 

482 

Oneida . 

587 

Polk 

4  ■>72 

Price „ 

2,922 

Rusk 

3  063 

St.  CroU 

7  487 

Sawyer 

2,314 
685 

Vilas 

Washburn _ ' 

1.5S6 

Total. 


44.0 


314, 249 


I  am  told  by  W.  W.  Russell,  Wisconsin's 
State  conservationist,  that  the  workload 
of  our  72  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts grows  each  year.  Districts  receive 
more  and  more  requests  for  soil  surveys  and 
other  measures  of  the  value  of  land.  Many 
of  these  requests  now  come  from  land  ap- 
praisers, planning  commissions,  credit  agen- 
cies, and  Government. 

The  districts  have  increasing  responsibil- 
ities because  of  new  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorizations that  provide  new  opportunities 
for  conservation.  They  work  together,  for 
instance,  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  566). 
This  law  permits  local  watershed  groups  to 
obtain  Federal  funds  for  flood  prevention  and 
for  such  conservation  activities  as  improve- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  de- 
velopment of  recreation  resources. 

River  basin  planning  activities  also  are 
becoming  more  prevalent.  Local  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  participate  in 
this  important  phase  of  resource  develop- 
ment. 

The  new  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment (R.C.  &  D.)  program  requires  as- 
sistance from  soil  conservation  districts  In 
working  for  resource  development,  cropland 
conversion,  recreation  development,  and  new 
economic  opportunities.  One  of  the  first 
10  R  C.  &  D.  projects  approved  as  pilot  pro- 
grams is  in  Wisconsin.  The  project  in- 
cludes all  of  Price,  Rusk,  and  Taylor  Coun- 
ties. Technical  assistance  in  planning  this 
regional  project  was  provided  by  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  specialists  working  in 
these  three  counties. 

These  greater  demands  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  assistance  at  the  local  level 
signal  the  need  for  more  Federal  assistance, 
not  less.  The  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  and  their  cooperating  farmers  need 
and  deserve  the  full  and  determined  sup- 
port of  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  supervisors  of  Wisconsin's  72  districts 
recently  met  in  Eau  Claire  to  discuss  the 
proposed  cuts  In  support  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  One  of  the  major  points  made 
was  that  the  State's  work  In  this  field  Is 
hardly  one-third  complete. 

I  also  submit  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District  Supervisors: 

"RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
sou,  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  I?ISTRICT 
SUPERVISORS,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS.,  MARCH  10, 
1965 

"All  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  dependent  upon 


soil  and  water.  We  do  not  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  these  natxu-al  resources.  They 
can  be  wasted  and  lost  if  not  given  careful 
and  proper  care. 

"Seventy-two  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  cover  the  entire  State  of  Wis- 
consin. These  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  organized  under  State  enabling  leg- 
islation provide  for  the  conservation  of  the 
soil  and  soil  resources  of  this  State,  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  pre- 
vention of  floodwater  and  sediment  damage, 
preserve  wildlife,  protect  the  tax  base,  pro- 
tect public  lands  and  protect  and  promote 
the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  our  State. 

"Each  of  these  72  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  have  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  help  carry  out  the  technical  phases  essen- 
tial to  our  program. 

"The  soil  and  water  conservation  work  in 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  good  start  but  the  job 
is  hardly  one-third  complete.  Pressures  are 
increasing  upon  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources: Therefore  be  it 

'■Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict supervisors  oppose  the  President's  re- 
volving fund  proposal  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict supervisors  urge  the  continuation  of 
the  program  as  It  is  now  being  carried  out, 
and  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  budget  for  1966  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts." 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  nothing  in  1965  that 
makes  soil  and  water  conservation  less  es- 
sential than  It  was  in  the  1930's.  In  many 
ways,  as  we  attempt  to  shift  our  less  produc- 
tive farmland  Into  recreational  uses.  It  Is 
more  Important.  This  less  productive  land 
often  Is  hilly,  subject  to  erosion,  and  difficult 
to  establish  a  cover  crop  on. 

I  have  found  from  my  experiences  in  Wis- 
consin that  district  supervisors  and  cooper- 
ating farmers  have  a  strong  feeling  of  stew- 
ardship regarding  the  land.  I  think  that 
over  the  past  25  years  there  has  developed  a 
growing  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the 
soil  and  the  beaiity  of  the  countryside. 

I  also  submit  a  letter  that  Is  typical  of 
many  that  I  have  received  In  the  past  few 
weeks.  This  one  Is  from  a  district  supervi- 
sor who  also  Is  an  educator  In  Buffalo 
County.  It  Is  from  O.  J.  Sohrwelde,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Alma,  Wis.,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Buffalo  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District: 

February  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  According  to  In- 
formation received  from  several  sources.  It 
appears  as  though  the  work  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  country  by  our  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  Is  due  for  a  drastic 
setback. 

For  the  past  24  years  Buffalo  County  has 
had  a  soil  and  water  conservation  district. 
In  fact  our  district  was  started  in  1939  and 
1940. 

During  the  past  25  years  we  In  Buffalo 
County  have  been  able  to  get  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  In  the  county  to 
become  cooperators  in  our  soil  and  water 
conservation  program.  This  progress  was 
made  only  because  of  the  active  Interest 
shown  by  our  Federal  Government  by  provid- 
ing trained  personnel  with  which  to  do  the 
job,  as  well  as  Federal  funds  under  ACP. 

If  the  Federal  budget  cutback  Is  allowed 
to  take  place  we  are  confident  that  there  will 
be  a  slowing  up  of  our  program.  In  other 
words.  It  has  taken  25  years  to  get  two-thirds 
of  the  job  done  and  It  might  take  another 
25  years  to  get  the  remainder  of  our  country's 
land  and  water  under  a  planned  and  con- 


trolled program.  We  feel  that  these  natural 
resources  do  not  belong  to  the  farmer  alone 
but  all  people  In  all  walks  of  life  are  being 
affected  now  and  will  be  affected  more  so  in 
the  future.  With  our  population  Increase 
we  feel  that  every  acre  of  our  precloiis  ton- 


soil,  every  drop  of  our  available  water 


supply 


will  be  necessary  for  the  growth  and  develoD- 
ment  of  our  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  close  to  the  soli  and 
water  problems  of  our  county  and  State  will 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  help  pro- 
vide  the  Federal  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  local.  State,  and  Federal  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  J.  SOHRWEIDE. 

If  this  proposal  Is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  think  it  is  probable  that  county 
boards  will  be  asked  to  make  up  Wisconsin's 
$314,249  share  of  the  contribution  to  the 
revolving  fund  for  this  technical  assistance. 
The  only  other  alternative  would  seem  to  be 
to  have  the  districts  seek  contributions  from 
the  farmer  to  make  up  this  lost  Federal  sup- 
port. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fair  choice. 
Local  and  State  government  in  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  already  make  a  sizable  con- 
tribution to  the  support  of  the  work  of  these 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 

Several  counties  furnish  secretarial  as- 
sistance to  the  districts.  The  supervisors, 
who  throughout  Wisconsin  are  members  of 
the  agriculture  committee  of  each  county 
board,  serve  the  districts  without  pay.  Many 
counties  furnish  office  space,  the  use  of  office 
equipment,  and  other  services  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

The  reason  the  funds  probably  would  have 
to  be  raised  by  the  county  boards  Is  that 
charging  farmers  and  landowners  for  a  share 
of  these  technical  services  Is  administratively 
unworkable.  Who  is  going  to  set  the  charge 
for  these  services?  What  do  we  want  the 
Government  to  charge  a  farmer  when  a  soil 
technician  stops  in  his  farmyard  to  give  him 
some  advice  on  planting  some  shrubs  to  Im- 
prove wildlife  habitat  or  on  stopping  erosion 
In  a  troublesome  gully?  Will  this  new  rate- 
making  job  fall  to  the  unpaid  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  supervisors?  I'm  sure 
they  hope  not. 

Who  will  do  the  bookkeeping  and  fill  out 
the  forms  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  collect  for  these  services?    Will  this  new 
responsibility   fall   on   the   volunteer  office-, 
worker  furnished  by  the  county  board? 

Suppose  the  county  boards  decide  they 
are  too  hard  pressed  for  funds  after  paying 
for  this  technical  assistance  and  decide  to 
charge  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
use  of  courthouse  space?  Will  Congress  be 
asked  to  appropriate  some  funds  for  this? 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  this  proposed  cut- 
back Is  shortsighted  and  In  fact  militates 
against  the  very  conservation  program  the 
President  has  undertaken  with  such  vigor. 
Furthermore.  It  will  undermine  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  successful  examples  of 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  local  people. 

It  also  will  mean  that  these  technical 
services  will  no  longer  be  available  to  the 
farmers  who  can't  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
And  It  Is  likely  that  even  the  well-off  farmers 
will  be  willing  to  pay  only  for  assistance  that 
means  something  In  terms  of  a  dollars-and- 
cents  return.  The  bill  for  services  will  force 
most  to  pass  up  those  practices  that  create 
wildlife  habitat  or  otherwise  conserve  and 
beautify  the  countryside. 

This  budget  cut  would  be  a  long  step  back- 
ward In  our  much  talked  about  conservation 
program. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION  AND 

INABILITY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  C.  W.  Uflford,  director 
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nf  industrial  relations,  of  the  Warner  & 
ISey  CO.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  in- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  letter 


rSding  the  proposed  constitutional 
Sendinent  on   presidential   succession 

^I^ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ufford's  letter  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  March  16.  1965. 
The  Honorable  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  The  Senates 
action  In  approving  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  presidential  succession  and 
inability  is  to  be  warmly  commended.  The 
nroposed  amendment  would  be  an  Important 
improvement  over  the  present  situation. 
However,  I  am  concerned  about  two  aspects 
of  the  proposal  and  I  am  sure  many  people 
would  be  if  they  probed  into  it. 

The  first  Is  the  provision  for  handling  the 
resumption   of   office  by   the   President.     As 
now  drafted,  this  would  make  It  possible,  for 
a  period  of  time,  for  two  people  to  attempt 
to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Pres- 
idency.   This  seems  possible  under  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Vice  President,  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet   (or 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  establish) 
will  have  7  days  In  which  to  declare  in  writ- 
ing that  the  President  Is  unable  to  resume  his 
office.    The  Congress  would  then  proceed  to 
decide  the  issue,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  re- 
quired in  each  House  to  sustain  the  Vice 
President  and  Cabinet  In  their  finding  of  in- 
ability.   The    delay   while    Congress   probed 
and  debated   the  Issue  through  Its  normal 
procedures  In  both  Houses  could  make  the 
determination  of  this  difficult  decision,  espe- 
cially In  a  time  of  crisis,  a  matter  of  critical 
importance. 

My  second  concern  Is  that  this  provision 
could,  in  effect,  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  Congress  actual  Impeachment  power 
without  the  safeguard  of  proper  Impeach- 
ment, procedure. 

In  view  of  these  possibly  serious  flaws,  may 
I  commend  to  you  an  alternate  provision 
recommended  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  which  proposes  that  the 
ending  of  presidential  Inability  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
President  concurring.  Discussions  leading 
to  such  vote  might  be  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Cabinet  Is  close  to  the  President  and  his  con- 
dition. It  could  act  with  a  minimum  of 
delay,  publicity,  and  possible  loss  of  public 
confidence. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  compelling  reason 
for  this  CED  proposal,  with  which  I  presume 
you  are  already  familiar,  than  that  "there 
must  always  be  a  President,  but  there  must 
never  be  two." 

Again  may  I  commend  the  Senate  for  mov- 
ing ahead  on  this  vital  issue.  Best  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Ufford, 
Director   of  Industrial  Relations. 


ate  Conference  Room,  at  12:30  p.m.,  on 
Friday,  April  9. 

This  lunch  has  a  twofold  purpose. 
The  first  is  to  remind  each  of  us  of  the 
purpose,  progress,  and  future  importance 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program. 
The  second  is  to  invite  attention  to  the 
economic,  as  well  as  nutritional,  con- 
tribution of  Hawaii  and  our  pineapple 
industry  to  the  success  of  this  program. 

In  1946,  Congress  passed  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  I  believe  that  the 
high  purpose  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion is  best  described  in  the  act  itself.  I 
quote : 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  AND 
HAWAII'S  CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  Hawaii's  senior 
Senator,  Hiram  L.  Fong,  and  for  myself, 
I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportmiity 
again  to  invite  all  Senators  to  the  spe- 
cial type  A,  pineapple  lunch  which  Sen- 
ator FoNG  and  I  are  hosting  in  the  Sen- 


it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  security, 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  children  and  to  encourage  the 
domestic  consumption  of  nutritious  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  food,  by  assist- 
ing the  States,  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means,  m  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  operation,  and 
expansion  of  nonprofit  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

This  policy  statement  is  a  very  per- 
suasive argument  for  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  Even  more  convincing, 
however,  is  the  simple  premise  and  slo- 
gan of  the  program  itself:  "You  cannot 
teach  a  hungry  child." 

A  child  may  hunger  for  knowledge; 
but  if  his  very  being  hungers  for  food, 
learning  is  impeded — if  not  impossible. 
Clearly,  a  nutritious  meal  enhances  a 
child's  ability  to  learn;  and  a  healthy, 
well-educated  child  enhances  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

To  me,  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  a  landmark  of  enlightened,  yet 
.self-serving,  legislation.  It  has  already 
t^iven  America  a  generation  of  healthier, 
better  educated  citizens;  and  it  promises 
to  enrich  our  Nation  even  more  in  the 
years  ahead,  for  this  program  is  gi'ow- 
ing — growing  in  size,  growing  in  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  our  economy,  as 
well  as  our  children. 

Widely  accepted  today,  the  national 
school  lunch  program  has  not  always 
enjoyed  the  approval  and  support  of 
parents,  educators,  and  legislators.  In 
fact,  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
a  prominent  educator  was  able  to  say: 
As  an  uninvited  guest  at  the  educational 
banquet,  school  food  service  has  success- 
fully run  the  gamut  of  neglect,  of  scorn,  of 
fear,  of  anger,  and  has  now  entered  the 
approved  portals  which  entitle  It  to  a  chair 
at   the  educational   board. 

In  1964,  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram occupied  a  dominant  chair,  indeed, 
at  the  educational  board.  During  the 
12  months  which  ended  last  June  30, 
for  example,  approximately  17  million 
schoolchildren — one-third  of  our  pre- 
coUege  school  population — participated 
in  the  program  daily.  These  children 
were-served  nearly  3  billion  meals  during 
the  school  year. 

Not  included  in  these  figures  as  par- 
ticipants in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  are  an  estimated  13  million 
children  who  also  benefited  from  nutri- 
tious lunches  served  through  other 
school  lunch  programs. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
itself  was  actively  supported  by  68,500 
schools  in  every  State,  plus  the  District 


of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  in 
1964.  Both  the  number  of  children  and 
the  number  of  schools  participating  in 
the  program  are  expected  to  increase  this 
year. 

Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1946,  all  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  high  school  grade  or  under  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  fact  that  so  many  schools 
have  elected  to  do  so  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure, I  believe,  to  three  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  act. 

First.  The  lunch  program  in  each 
school  must  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis. 

Second.  Children  unable  to  pay  the 
full  price  of  the  lunch  must  be  served 
free  or  at  a  reduced  price. 

Third.  Lunches  must  meet  nutritional 
standards  established  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  stand- 
ards are  embodied  in  the  lunch  pattern 
known  as  the  type  A  lunch — the  type  of 
lunch,  incidentally,  which  will  be  served 
on  Friday,  April  9. 

How  does  the  national  school  lunch 
program  actually  work? 

The  program  is  administered  by  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  education  depart- 
ments of  the  various  States.  These  de- 
partments enter  into  agreements  with 
local  boards  of  education.  The  local 
school  authorities  or  other  interested 
groups  actually  operate  the  school  lunch- 
rooms. Department  of  Agriculture  spe- 
cialists provide  administrative  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  personnel,  who, 
in  turn,  make  this  assistance  available  to 
individual  school  managers. 

Many  States  do  not  permit  the  educa- 
tional agencies  to  administer  the  national 
school  lunch  program  in  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools.  In  these  States,  the 
schools  may  enter  into  agreements  di- 
rectly with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  national 
school  lunch  program  cost  approximately 
$1^2  billion.    Of  this  amount  the  school 
children  themselves  contributed  approxi- 
mately one-half — more  than  $741  mil- 
lion, or  an  average  of  25  to  30  cents  for 
each  lunch.    Federal  funds  to  reimburse 
the  schools  for  part  of  the  cost  of  each 
lunch  served  totaled  about  $130  million, 
for  a  national  average  of  4*2  cents  per 
lunch.     In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  contributes  food  to  the 
program.    It  is  estimated  that  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Federal  food  donations 
will  amount  to  $254  million.    The  schools 
themselves  use  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  to  buy  in  the  local  food  markets, 
and  this  year  will  purchase  about  74  per- 
cent   of    the    total    food    used    in    the 
program. 

Just  as  the  children  in  each  of  our 
States  benefit  from  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  so  the  economy  of  each 
of  our  States  is  buttressed  by  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  each  Senator  knows  in 
detail  the  extent  to  which  his  State  and 
its  citizens  both  contribute  to  and  bene- 
fit from  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  know,  too,  that  other  Senators 
are  as  proud  of  this  contribution  and  this 
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participation  as  Senator  Fong  and  I  are 
of  Hawaii's  role  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

I  began  these  remarks  by  noting  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  pineapple 
school  lunch  on  April  9  is  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  Hawaii  and  the  pine- 
apple industry  in  this  program.  A  few 
statistics  will  make  this  point  clear. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Hawaii 
ranks  first  in  the  world  in  pineapple  pro- 
duction. This  production  in  1964  was 
valued  at  $120  million,  and  represented 
approximately  29  million  cases  of  pine- 
apple fruit  and  juice. 

For  most  of  the  world,  Hawaiian  pine- 
apples are  a  nutritious,  taste  delight.  To 
Hawaii,  they  are  a  cornerstone  of  Its 
economy.  They  provide  year-round  em- 
ployment for  nearly  7,000  of  our  citizens, 
and  seasonal  employment  for  an  addi- 
tional 15,000  Hawaiians.  In  1964  alone, 
the  employment  payroll  of  the  pineapple 
industry  totaled  nearly  $42  million.  Last 
year,  the  Industry  spent  more  than  $37 
million  for  goods  and  services  in  Hawaii. 
It  paid  more  than  $6  million  in  taxes,  not 
including  Federal  corporate  and  income 
taxes. 

No  review  of  the  pineapple  industry, 
however  brief,  can  be  complete  without 
pointing  out  that  the  industiT  is  not  a 
nameless  giant.  It  is  the  California 
Packing  Corp.;  the  Dole  Co.;  Libby,  Mc- 
Neill &  Libby;  Maui  Pineapple  Co.; 
Hawaiian  Fruit  Packers;  and  the  Haserot 
Pineapple  Co. 

Above  all,  and  most  appropriately,  the 
pineapple  industrj*  and  all  of  Hawaii  are 
enthusiastic,  essential  partners  in  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program. 

So  far  as  participation  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program  is  concerned,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  readily  ac- 
knowledges that  Hawaii  is  one  of  the 
States  of  which  it  is  particularly  proud — 
and  rightly  so.  I  may  add. 

Hawaii  has  participated  in  the  program 
since  its  inception  in  1946.  Last  year, 
the  program  operated  or  was  available  in 
198  out  of  the  States  204  public  schools. 
In  these  198  schools,  the  average  daily 
participation  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  was  124,576  children — or  84.5 
percent  of  the  average  daily  attendance. 
This  is  a  remarkable  record. 

The  program  in  Hawaii  last  year  was 
a  $10  million  operation:  $6,108,000  from 
income  received  in  the  school  cafeterias; 
$721,000  cash  reimbursement  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  $1,572,000  as 
a  food-commodity  donation  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  $1,875,- 
000  from  the  general  tax  fund. 

In  1962.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  its  first  purchase  of  canned 
pineapple  for  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  It  purchased  approximately 
133.000  cases  of  pineapple  tidbits  and 
cubes,  or  enough  for  one  and  one-third 
sen'ings  for  each  child.  Last  year,  the 
Department  purchased  some  309,000 
cases,  or  enough  for  2.7  servings  per 
child.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
local  purchases  of  pineapple  for  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  totaled  500,- 
000  cases  last  year. 

Clearly,  pineapples  are  becoming  a 
nutritional   taste  delight  to  those  who 


must  plan  school  lunches  and  to  the  chil- 
dren privileged  to  enjoy  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  in  permit- 
ting me  to  review  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  Hawaii  and  our 
pineapple  industry.  For  myself  and  for 
Senator  Fong,  I  again  extend  to  each 
Senator  a  cordial  invitation  to  enjoy  a 
typical  type  A  pineapple  school  lunch  in 
the  Senate  conference  room — S-207 — 
at  12:30  p.m.,  on  Friday,  April  9. 


LOCAL-SERVICE  AIRLINES 
SUCCEED 


NAVY  HEROES  COMMENDED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  now  been  a  year  since  the  great  and 
terrible  Alaska  earthquake,  fire,  and 
wave.  The  heroism  displayed  by  the 
many,  many  people  who  came  to  Alaska's 
aid  can  never  be  fully  recognized  or  ade- 
quately acknowledged. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of- 
ficially commended  the  Navy  units  of 
Alaska  "for  extremely  meritorious  serv- 
ice" during  and  after  the  Alaska  disaster. 
He  commended  them,  not  only  for  "re- 
storing militaa-y  facilities  and  utilities," 
but  also  for  "providing  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  their  civilian  neighbors."  Alas- 
kans are,  indeed,  grateful  for  their  assist- 
ance, and  are  pleased  that  these  units 
have  now  been  awarded  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  Ribbon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  units  and  their  citation  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  takes  pleasure  In 
commending  the  following  units:  Staff  COM- 
ALSEAFRON  17;  U.S.  Naval  Station.  Kodiak; 
U.S.  Naval  Communication  Station,  Kodiak; 
U.S.S.  Kodiak  (LSM-161);  U.S.S.  Salisbury 
Sound  (AV-13;  Fleet  Weather  Central,  Ko- 
diak; U.S.  Navy  Commissary  Store,  Kodiak; 
U.S.  Marine  Barracks,  Kodiak;  U.S.  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  9  for  service  as  set 
forth  In  the  following  citation: 

"For  extremely  meritorious  service  during 
the  period  March  27  through  May  10,  1964, 
In  connection  with  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake and  tidal  waves  which  struck  the  is- 
land of  Kodiak,  Alaska.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  earthquake,  which  occurred  on 
Good  Friday,  March  27,  1964,  and  which 
seismologists  claim  to  be  the  most  devastat- 
ing on  record  In  North  America,  the  above- 
listed  luiits  mustered  their  full  strength  and 
went  Into  action  to  alleviate  the  widespread 
suffering  and  destruction  resulting  from  this 
catastrophe.  In  addition  to  restoring  mili- 
tary facilities  and  utilities,  these  units 
simultaneously  played  a  significant  role  in 
Operations  Helping  Hand  by  providing  in- 
valuable assistance  to  their  civilian  neighbors 
in  effecting  the  recovery  of  Alaskan  com- 
munities. The  fortitude,  initiative,  cooper- 
ation, and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  individual 
members  of  all  units  in  the  face  of  disastroiis 
circumstances  were  In  keeping  with  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  U.S.  naval  service." 

All  personnel  attached  to  and  serving  on 
board  any  of  the  designated  units  during  the 
above  period,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  here- 
by authorized  to  wear  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Pattl  H.  NrrzE, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  the 
March  8  issue  of  the  Aviation  Dally  con- 
tained  a  concise  summary  of  the  latest 
report  on  the  local-service  airline  indus- 
try, prepared  for  the  Association  of  Ixjcal 
Transport  Airlines  by  the  Systems  Anal- 
ysis and  Research  Corp.  This  report 
published  every  2  years,  gives  all  inter- 
ested persons  a  description  of  the  status 
of  local-service  airlines  and  the  progress 
they  have  made. 

This  latest  study  contains  valuable  in- 
formation which  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  appropriates  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  for  subsidy  to 
these  carriers,  and  should  keep  itself  in- 
formed on  the  results  of  its  investment. 
I  congratulate  the  Association  of  Local 
Transport  Airlines  for  again  publishing 
a  helpful  and  useful  report.  I  also  com- 
mend the  association  and  each  Individual 
local-service  carrier  for  the  strides  they 
have  made  in  improving  short-haul  air 
transportation  and  for  their  cooperation 
with  the  Government  in  reducing  the 
levels  of  the  subsidy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Aviation  Daily  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Locals  Show  Heavy  Traffic-Revenue  Gains 
With  Declining  Subsidy  Ratio 
Local  service  airlines'  ton-miles  increased 
18  percent  and  conunercial  revenues  16  per- 
cent in  the  past  year  with  no  increase  in 
subsidy,  according  to  a  new  report  on  the 
industry  prepared  for  the  Association  of 
Local  Transport  Airlines  by  Systems  Analy- 
sis &  Research  Corp. 

"Local  traffic  and  commercial  revenues 
have  doubled  since  1960,  while  public  serv- 
ice payments  have  grown  only  one-third," 
the  report  said.  "In  other  words,  each  pub- 
lie  service  payment  dollar  buys  in  1964  three 
times  the  public  benefits  it  bought  4  years 
ago."  The  $69  million  subsidy  paid  In  fiscal 
1964  was  described  as  being  only  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  total  Federal  payments  for  aid 
and  special  services.  Before  World  War  n, 
12  smaller  trunks  received  $10.10  subsidy  for 
each  passenger  carried,  or  over  40  percent 
more  than  the  $7.11  received  by  today's  13 
locals;  for  each  $1  of  commercial  revenue 
earned  these  trunks  received  65  cents  sub- 
sidy— almost  60  percent  more  than  the  41 
cents  received  by  the  locals,  according  to 
SARC.     The  report  also  said: 

Cities  served  by  locals  increased  from  315 
in  1950  to  589  at  the  end  of  1964.  Cities 
served  exclusively  Jumped  from  177  to  402. 
and  have  Increased  by  more  than  one-third 
in  the  past  5  years. 

Route  miles  are  up  85  percent  since  1952. 
During  this  period,  trunk  route  miles  have 
Increased  only  20  percent  and  the  number 
of  points  served  exclusively  by  the  trunks 
decreased  70  percent.  Passenger  train  miles 
dropped  45  percent.  In  the  past  4  years, 
more  than  9,700  local  route  miles  have  been 
added,  1,400  of  them  in  the  past  year. 

Of  97  cities  where  trunk  service  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  a  single  local  in  the  past 
14  years,  that  carrier  substantially  improved 
passenger  development  above  former  levels 
at  70  cities.  In  52  cities,  the  local  generated 
passenger  volumes  more  than  20  percent 
larger  than  had  formerly  been  generated, 
while  in  23  cities  passengers  were  up  100 
percent. 
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Arpraee   revenue    per   passenger    has    In- 

*^edto  $16.07  as  a  result  of  fare  increases 
"Tmcreases  in  trip  length.    However,  fares 

.nnot  be  raised  much  above  their  present 
fffpi  "Without  the  danger  of  pricing  the 
frv  ce  out  of  the  market."  Operating  ex- 
penses per  available  seat-mile  are  7  percent 
Low  those  of  1959. 

stockholders  of  the  carriers  have  received 
r^lielble  benefits.  The  industry's  retained 
Lrnlngs  on  June  30,  1964,  after  more  than 
f*  vears  of  operation,  totaled  $17,925,000. 
.'On  eross  revenues  over  the  period  of  $1.5 
billion,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  profit  margin 
of  only  1  2  percent." 

Employment  totaled  16,000  persons  with 
iqfi4  navroll  of  more  than  $105,500,000. 

Taxes  paid  to  and  collected  for  Federal 
«nd  State  Governments  Include  $3  million 
on  fuel  and  oil,  $7,750,000  transportation 
tax,  and  $5.5  million  in  property.  Income,  and 
other  levies. 

Results  thus  far  indicate  that  the  class 
mall  rate  has  been  a  "real  success,"  the  re- 
cort  said.  "The  subsidy  needs  of  the  Indus- 
trv  have  declined  and  the  financial  position 
of  the  carriers  has  improved.  The  subsidy 
rate  level  has  declined  26  percent  from  the 
flrst-class  rate  (in  1961)  Into  the  current 
fate— from  1.98  cents  per  avaUable  seat-mlle 
to  1 46  cents.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that 
continued  reductions  will  depend,  in  large 
measure,  upon  continued  Improvements  In 
route  structure  and  operating  flexibility. 
There  Is  tremendous  potential  available  to 
local  carriers  in  better  density  short-haul 
markets  which  the  locals  are  not  permitted 
to  realize  under  current  restrictions.  Such 
potential  includes  102  short-haul  markets, 
access  to  which  would  double  presently 
available  commercial  revenue.  Access  to 
such  markets  for  the  locals  could  not  jeop- 
ardize the  trunklines." 


RAILROAD  SAFETY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  rail- 
road safety  and  traincrew  working  con- 
ditions should  concern  all  of  us,  since 
at  one  time  or  another  nearly  everyone 
places  his  trust  in  the  ability  of  the  men 
of  the  railroad  to  take  him  safely  from 
place  to  place.  The  safety  regulations 
prescribed  in  title  45  of  the  United  States 
Code  now  permit  railroad  men  to  work 
up  to  16  consecutive  hours,  whereas 
12  hours  would  seem  to  be  a  safer 
and  fairer  maximum.  The  Idaho  State 
Senate  has  adopted  a  memorial  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  setting  out  the  need  for 
change  in  work  rules,  and  has  made 
specific  suggestions  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  6  op  the  LEOisLAruiu: 

OF  THE  State  of  Idaho 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

We,  yoiur  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled  In  the  38th 
session  thereof,  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas  Federal  law,  title  45,  sections  61 
to  64,  inclusive,  now  allows  a  railroad  to  re- 
quire its  employees  to  work  as  long  as  16 
consecutive  hours  without  rest;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  law  was  enacted 
March  4.  1907.  for  the  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  employees;  and 

Whereas  such  law  has  never  been  amend- 
ed; and 


Whereas  the  high  speed  operations  of  mod- 
ern railroads  Impose  an  undue  strain  upon 
employees  required  to  work  the  long  hours 
now  allowed,  thxis  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  employees:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  38th  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in). That  we  most  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  pass 
legislation  amending  title  45,  sections  61  to 
64,  inclusive,  and  more  particularly  amend- 
ing section  62,  to  read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  car- 
rier, its  officers,  or  agents,  subject  to  sec- 
tions 61  to  64,  inclusive,  of  title  45  to  re- 
quire or  permit  any  employees  subject  to 
said  sections  to  be  or  remain  on  duty  for  a 
longer  period  than  twelve  consecutive  hours, 
and  whenever  any  such  employee  of  such 
common  carrier  shall  have  been  continuously 
on  duty  for  twelve  consecutive  hoxirs  he  shall 
be  relieved  and  not  required  or  permitted 
again  to  go  on  duty  until  he  has  had  at 
least  ten  consecutive  hours  off  duty;  and  no 
such  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  twelve 
hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  twenty-fo\ir- 
hour  period  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
continue  or  again  go  on  duty  without  having 
had  at  least  eight  consecutive  hours  off  duty: 
Provided,  that  no  operator,  train  dispatcher, 
or  other  employee  who  by  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  telephone  or  radio  dispatches,  re- 
ports, transmits,  receives,  or  delivers  orders 
pertaining  to  or  affecting  train  movements 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  be  or  re- 
main on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  nine 
hours  in  any  twenty-four-hour  period  In  all 
towers,  offices,  places,  and  stations  contin- 
uously operated  night  and  day,  nor  for  a 
longer  period  than  twelve  hovirs  in  all  towers, 
offices,  places,  and  stations  operated  only  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  except  in  case  of  emergency, 
when  the  employees  named  in  this  proviso 
may  be  permitted  to  be  and  remain  on  duty 
for  four  additional  hours  in  a  twenty-four- 
hour  period  on  not  exceeding  three  days  In 
any  week:   Provided  further,  that  no  loco- 
motive engineer  working  without  the  assist- 
ance of  another  qualified  englneman.  operat- 
ing locomotives  or   trains,  receiving,   inter- 
preting, or  carrying  out  telegraph   or  tele- 
phone dispatches,  radio  messages,  or  written 
orders  pertaining  to  or  affecting  train  move- 
ments shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  be  or 
remain  on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  nine 
consecutive  hours  and  shall  not  be  required 
or  permitted  to  continue  or  again  to  go  on 
duty  luitil  he  has  had  at  least  eight  consecu- 
tive hours  off  duty:   Provided  further.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  after 
full  hearing  in  a  particular  case  and  for  good 
cause  shown  extend  the  period  within  which 
a  common  carrier  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proviso  as  to  such  case." 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Idaho  be, 
and   hereby   Is   authorized   and   directed   to 
forward  certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the    President   and    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  this 
State  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
W.  E.  Drevlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Pete  F.  Cenahrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Attest; 

Arthur  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  THE  BUSH 
Mr.   BARTLETT.     Mr.    President,    in 
the  88th  Congress  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
about  the  village  of  Holikachuk,  Alaska. 


and  the  desire  of  the  villagers  to  move  to 
a  new  and  more  desirable  location  along 
the  Yukon  River.  When  I  spoke,  the 
move  was  still  a  dream,  for  the  work  had 
just  begun. 

Many  people  said  the  villagers  of 
Holikachuk  v/ould  never  get  beyond  the 
dreaming  or  planning  stage.  They  said 
the  move  would  never  come  about. 

There  were  many  obstacles  facing  the 
village.  There  were  logs  to  be  cut,  houses 
to  be  built,  a  school  to  be  constructed, 
and  careful  and  extensive  planning  to  be 
done. 

To  a  less  enterprising  and  ambitious 
group  than  the  villagers  of  Holikachuk, 
these  obstacles  might  well  have  proved 
insurmountable.  But,  Mr.  President,  all 
of  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  move,  1963,  seven  homes 
were  completed  and  the  school  was  con- 
structed. 

The  work  continued  in  1964,  and  20 
more  homes  have  been  completed. 

In  establishing  the  new  village  of 
Grayling,  there  was  assistance,  first, 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  in  making  available  for  the  ex- 
periment funds  from  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  other  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  people  of  Holikachuk 
intended  to  move,  either  with  or  without 
assistance;  but  with  such  help,  the  move 
and  the  building  of  the  community  were 
accomplished  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The 
homes  constructed  are  better  built  and 
planned,  and  will  be  far  better  places  in 
which  to  live.  The  new  village  of  Gray- 
ling is  a  tribute  to  the  hard  work  of  the 
villagers  and  to  the  creative  assistance 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received  in 
the  mail,  from  the  community  of  Gray- 
ling, a  newsletter  which  reports  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  community,  and 
gives  thanks  to  all  those  who  assisted  the 
villagers  in  the  move.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  newsletter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Grayling  Newsletter 
(By  Walter  MalUelle) 
I  don't  really  know  how  to  start  this  news 
of  our  new  village  of  Grayling — but  I  will 
give  It  a  try.  The  people  of  Holikachuk  had 
been  talking  about  moving  out  to  the  Yukon 
for  many  years.  This  move  Is  something  we 
did  dream  about  last  night  and  it  come  true 
today.  This  move  had  been  talked  about 
for  as  long  as  I  know  myself.  In  1962  the 
people  In  Holikachuk  started  talking  more 
about  moving.  The  council  held  lots  of 
meetings  with  each  other  and  with  the  whole 
village.  About  90  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  village  of  Holikachuk  decided  to  move 
to  the  Yukon  area.  A  committee,  chosen  by 
the  council,  came  over  to  the  Yukon  area 
and  decided  that  the  Grayling  area  was  the 
place  for  us. 

Holikachuk  was  a  clean  village  but  we 
wanted  It  better  even  to  keep  clean  In 
Grayling.  We  decided  the  way  to  do  this 
was  to  see  that  each  family  had  a  lot  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  family.  Also  we 
wanted  space  for  roads  in  our  village.  The 
council  decided  that  each  family  would  have 
a  lot  200  feet  long  by  125  feet  wide,  and  each 
family  would  be  responsible  for  keeping  his 
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own  lot  clean.     We  cleared  space  for  roads — 
the  roads  are  30  feet  wide. 

We  talked  to  lots  of  people  about  our  move. 
So  finally  we  had  %-islt  from  BIA  Juneau. 
I'm  pretty  sure  many  people  know  Neal  Jen- 
son  who  is  with  BIA  Housing,  he  he'ped  us 
and  many  others  I  could  not  name  at  this 
time.  We  asked  them  for  help  to  move  so  it 
would  not  be  so  hard  for  many  of  our  people. 
BIA  brought  in  chain  sawmill  and  Alaska 
Housing  brought  in  tools.  In  January  1963 
the  men  of  the  Holikachuk  Village  went  out 
to  the  Yukon.  24  miles  by  winter  trail,  to 
cut  logs,  before  everybody  go  out  beaver 
trapping.  After  the  men  come  back  from 
trapping  during  the  month  of  April  1963,  we 
cut  more  logs.  By  the  end  of  April  1963  we 
had  1,650  logs  cut  and  hauled  to  the  Yukon 
River  bank  ready  to  be  floated  down  the 
Yukon  to  our  new  village  site  of  Grayling. 
Right  after  breakup  our  village  men  brought 
the  logs  down  to  Grayling  to  be  sawed  into 
lumber  for  our  new  homes.  Four  of  our 
families  took  down  their  homes  in  Holika- 
chuck  and  by  barge  did  bring  them  over  to 
Grayling  and  rebuilt  them  here.  Henry  Dea- 
con brought  his  sawmill  In  June  1963  by 
barge  and  set  it  up  in  Grayling.  Four  of  our 
men  left  at  this  time  to  work  for  the  cannery 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  area. 

On  July  13,  1963,  the  BIA  foreman  come 
into  Grayling  to  start  construction  on  the 
new  Grayling  BIA  School.  They  got  25  men 
to  work  on  the  new  school.  In  late  August 
1963,  Alaska  State  Housing  started  to  help 
us  with  plans  for  building  our  new  homes 
here.  The  people  were  working  at  the  school 
and  also  trying  as  well  to  build  their  homes 
in  the  new  village.  By  the  time  the  river 
freeze  up  in  1963,  Alaska  Hotising  had  helped 
us  plan  and  build  seven  new  homes.  Some 
of  our  people  at  this  time  built  a  cache  for 
a  temporary  home. 

The  new  BIA  School  was  completed*  in  De- 
cember 1963.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  new 
school. 

I  myself  was  appointed  acting  postmaster 
for  the  Grayling  Village  on  November  23, 
1963.  I  never  will  forget  that  day  because 
it  was  the  day  after  our  dear  President  Ken- 
nedy was  killed — it  was  such  a  shock  to  our 
people  and  everyone  was  very  sad  in  Gray- 
ling that  day. 

We  have  had  one  family  move  to  Grayling 
from  Anvik.  We  also  have  had  twa  marriages 
here  in  the  past  year. 

During  the  month  of  April  1964  our  people 
went  up  the  Yukon  River  20  miles  to  cut 
more  logs.  At  this  time  1.300  more  logs 
were  cut.  In  the  first  part  of  June  1964, 
Chuck  Blomfteld,  from  Alaska  State  Hous- 
ing, and  three.other  guys  came  into  Grayling 
to  start  to  help  us  plan  to  build  more  homes 
here. 

In  the  month  of  November  1964. 1  see  near- 
ly all  homes  were  up,  only  about  four  more 
liomes  now  will  have  to  be  built  this  sum- 
mer then  Grayling  homes  will  be  complete. 

I  feel  pretty  sure  that  a  lot  of  people  don't 
know  where  Grayling  is;  as  Grayling,  of 
course,  is  not  on  the  map  yet.  We  hope 
Grayling  is  soon  put  on  map.  Just  in  case 
you  don't  know  where  Grayling  is.  It  is  about 
20  miles  upriver  from  Anvik  and  west  from 
Holikachuk. 

I  would  say  we  are  about  80-percent  better 
in  our  living  conditions  at  this  time  in  Gray- 
ling than  we  were  at  our  old  village  of 
Holikachuk. 

We  used  to  have  to  go  through  a  slough 
about  40  miles  to  get  to  our  fish  camp  from 
Holikachuk.  Now,  today,  living  in  Grayling 
we  need  to  go  only  3,  7,  or  20  miles  to  get  to 
our  fish  camps,  in  the  spring  and  fall  the 
Yutana  Barge  discharges  freight  in  front  of 
our  village  and  before  our  freight  used  to 
have  to  go  by  way  of  Holy  Cross  before  it 
finally  got  to  Holikachuk. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Grayling 
Is  142  persons  (which  is  a  lot  different  than 


SDme  people  are  saying  that  we  are  nearly 
all  back  in  Holikachuk).  Out  of  this  num- 
ber we  have  14  children  away  in  high  school 
and  37  children  attending  the  new  BIA 
School  in  Grayling.  We  have  two  churches 
here  and  one  store  called  Grayling  Native 
Store.  Population  of  the  village  of  Holika- 
chuk at  this  time  is  three  persons  (belonging 
to  the  same  family). 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  1964.  the  new  BIA 
School  was  dedicated  and  everyone  in  the 
village  had  a  real  good  day.  Besides  the  ded- 
ication we  had  a  big  feed  and  a  movie  in 
the  school.  Everyone  had  a  good  Christmas 
also. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  some  native  dances 
here  in  Grayling  and  everyone  enjoyed  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  we  hear 
rumors  are  around  that  some  of  our  people 
have  moved  back  to  Holikachuk.  These  ru- 
mors are  wrong.  The  same  people  said  we 
never  would  move  in  the  first  place  to  Gray- 
ling— but  we  did  move.  We  will  be  very 
happy  to  welcome  anyone  to  visit  our  new 
village — we  are  proud  of  Grayling  and  some- 
day we  hope  it  will  grow  into  a  big  place. 

I  hope  this  is  only  the  start  as  I  would 
like  to  see  more  things  here  for  our  people 
and  hope  we  can  get  working  on  them  soon. 
We  would  like  to  see  a  well  in  each  home 
and  village  power  so  each  of  our  people 
could  enjoy  electricity. 

When  all  homes  are  completed  we  hope 
then  to  build  a  new  village  hall.  These  are 
plans  of  the  future.  We  hope  arctic  health 
research  can  work  with  us  on  projects. 

We  hope  soon  that  Governor  Egan  can 
help  to  see  we  get  the  airstrip  we  so  badly 
need  for  this  village  because  we  must  go 
(round  trip)  40  miles  to  Anvik  by  boat  to 
get  mail  in  the  summer. 

I  wish  also  to  say  thanks  for  your  trust 
to  the  people  who  believed  us  when  we  said 
we  would  move,  and  thanks  also  to  those  who 
helped  us. 


MR.  ANSETT  MIGRATES  TO 
AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  every 
now  and  then  our  great  newspapers  take 
editorial  note  of  a  small  matter  that  has 
large  impact.  Such  is  the  case  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ansett,  whose  chronicle  is  ob- 
served in  the  Idaho  States  Journal,  of 
Pocatello,  on  March  7.  Mr.  Ansett  made 
a  great  to-do  about  the  terrible  state  of 
American  affairs;  and  he  vowed  that  if 
Barry  Goldwater — who  apparently  epit- 
omized Mr.  Ansett's  ideal  in  govern- 
ment— were  defeated  last  November,  he, 
Mr.  Ansett,  would  pack  up  family  and 
fortune  and  would  go  to  Australia,  where 
a  man  could  hack  out  a  free  existence  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Mr.  Goldwater 
was  defeated;  and  Mr.  Ansett  was  as 
good  as  his  word:  He  quit  his  $175-a-week 
bakery  job — incidentally  a  salary,  some- 
what better  than  most — and  departed  for 
the  land  down  under.  But  the  editorial 
writer  has  made  a  great  discovery: 
Awaiting  Mr.  Ansett  in  Australia  was  not 
only  new  opportunity,  but  also  a  multi- 
millionaire father. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  both  Mr. 
Ansett  and  Mr.  Goldwater  played  true 
to  their  beliefs.  Rugged  individualism 
and  the  will  to  make  it  on  one's  own 
regard  to  the  needs  of  his  neighbor,  are 
made  much  easier  when  a  man  is  backed 
by  a  million-dollar  bank  account. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State  Journal 
Mar.  7,  1965] 

Mr.   Ansett's   Opportunity 

It  was  with  great  relief — but  with  some 
disappointment — that  we  read  of  the  good 
things  awaiting  Robert  Ansett  when  he 
reaches  Australia.  There  we  were,  visualiz- 
ing Mr.  Ansett  and  his  family  hacking  out  a 
meager  existence  for  a  while,  then  laboriously 
achieving  a  measure  of  well-being  in  true 
pioneer  style.  Just  as  it  was  when  this  coun- 
try  was  young,  you  might  say. 

But  alas,  it  probably  won't  be  that  way 
at  all,  and  it's  a  bit  disillusioning. 

In  case  you  missed  the  stories,  we  refer 
to  the  Robert  Ansett  who  sailed  this  past 
week  from  California  to  Australia  to  begin 
a  new  life.  It  was  reported  that  his  decision 
to  leave  this  country  was  hastened  by  Barn 
Goldwater's  defeat  last  November.  He  told 
his  boss  that  if  Senator  Goldwater  lost,  he'd 
depart.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
bet  "Just  brought  the  situation  to  a  head 
faster  than  it  would  have  been.  We'd  have 
left  sooner  or  later  anyway,  with  things  here 
the  way  they  are." 

A  $175-a-week  bakery  route  salesman,  An- 
sett declared  that  "Australia  is  presently 
more  socialistic  than  the  United  States  but 
the  trend  there  is  toward  conservatism.  It's 
just  the  opposite  here." 

Ansett  specifically  objected  ta  the  tax 
structure,  social  security.  Government  con- 
trols on  conrunerce  and  "taking  the  initiative 
from  the  Individual.  There  just  isn't  the  op- 
portunity now  that  there  was  when  the 
country  was  young,"  he  said. 

Noting  that  there  were  "a  lot  of  jobs  avail- 
able in  Australia,"  he  said  he'd  "just  have  to 
take  whatever  comes  along  at  first  and  plan 
from  ther,e." 

Well,  it  developed  after  Mr.  Ansett  left  that 
life  in  Australia  isn't  likely  to  be  so  chal- 
lenging after  all.  It  turns  out  that  his  father 
lives  in  Australia,  and  he  is  described  as  one 
of  that  country's  richest  men.  His  wealth  Is 
in  airlines,  buses  and  trucks,  television  sta- 
tions and  hotels  aiid  motels,  and  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $85  million. 

So  it  appears  that  Mr.  Ansett  will  not  be 
entirely  destitute,  and  he  probably  won't 
find  it  difficult  to  make  his  way  down  under. 
If  he  finds  some  leisure  time,  we  hope  he'll 
reflect  upon  his  comments  about  the  country 
he  left.  Not  that  this  Nation  can't  stand 
criticism;  we  merely  question  the  validity  of 
what  he  said. 

All  of  us  complain  about  taxes,  of  course, 
but  at  least  some  of  his  former  countrymen 
look  upon  them  as  the  price  we  pay  for  living 
in  a  vibrant,  growing  nation.  Social  security 
may  be  unpalatable  to  Mr.  Ansett.  but  it  Is 
not  so  to  many  who  find  it  their  only  hope 
for  a  decent  existence  in  their  late  years. 

As  for  Government  controls  on  commerce, 
Mr.  Ansett  had  only  to  read  the  reports  of 
countless  corporations  in  the  past  few 
months.  Almost  without  exception,  they 
have  told  of  record  sales  and  profits,  ob- 
viously despite  "Government  controls"  and 
possibly  because  of  some  Government  poli- 
cies, such  as  tax  cuts. 

Of  course  there  "isn't  the  opportunity  now 
that  there  was  when  the  country  was  young." 
The  country  is  no  longer  young  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  continent  to  be  subdued,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  there's  no  future  here. 
Opportunities  are  being  made  and  grasped 
every  day  in  business,  in  science,  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  arts. 

It  is  hoped  Mr.  Ansett  has  a  pleasant 
voyage  to  Australia  and  that  he  finds  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  there  that  he 
couldn't  find  here.  With  a  father  worth  $85 
million,  he  should  not  find  it  much  of  a 
chore — L.  E. 


April  5, 
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RESEARCH  ON  CHILDHOOD 
ASTHMA 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished Washington  physician  known  to 
many  of  us  has  stressed  the  need  to 
broaden  the  base  for  the  fight  against  a 
most    crippling     affliction,     childhood 

asthma.  ^^      ^. 

This  is  the  season  when  asthmatic 
problems  are  particularly  noted;  and  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  last  Saturday,  Dr.  Fred- 
eric G.  Burke  made  well  the  point  that 
research  in  the  asthma-emphysema  syn- 
drome is  deserving  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic support  from  industry,  private  re- 
sources, and  particularly,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Burke's  paper, 
presented  at  the  seminar  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Asthma  Research  Institute  and 
Hospital  and  the  Jewish  Home  for  Asth- 
matic Children,  at  Denver,  is  deserving 
of  attention,  because  of  the  light  it 
throws  on  this  medical  problem  and  be- 
cause of  the  hope  it  holds  out  for  the 
many  air-hungry  children  stricken  by 
this  vicious  disease.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Burke's  paper,  en- 
titled "The  National  and  International 
Significance  of  Research  in  Childhood 
Asthma,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  and  International  Signifi- 
cance OF  Research  in  Childhood  Asthma 

Significant  and  dramatic  advances  in  med- 
ical research  are  stimulated  only  by  cata- 
strophic forces  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Static  inertia  holds  tantalizing  break- 
throughs firmly  imbedded  in  ignorance  un- 
til counterbalancing  leverage  of  greater 
power  is  applied  to  advance  o\ir  medical 
knowledge  and  relieve  human  suffering. 

Among  such  forces  are  wars  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. History  is  full  of  examples  of  this 
relationship  and  while  not  an  exclusive  as- 
sociation, because  there  are  numeroiis  exam- 
ples of  the  dramatic  impact  of  occasional 
scientific  geniuses  working  along  In  their  lab- 
oratories initiating  medical  discoveries.  In 
recent  years,  war  and  Presidential  Interests 
have  been  important  and  effective. 

Possibly  the  most  important  positive  divi- 
dend from  World  War  n  was  the  discovery 
and  application  of  penicillin.  Certainly  the 
affliction  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
played  no  small  part  In  the  dramatic  and 
successful  fight  against  poliomyelitis.  Cer- 
tainly the  dedicated  interest  of  our  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  in  spotlighting 
mental  retardation  has  led  to  more  knowl- 
edge and  interest  about  this  cacophonic  ill- 
ness in  the  past  5  years  than  had  been  known 
In  all  previous  recorded  time. 

Under  President  Truman,  the  hospital  con- 
struction acts  and  NIH  programs  were  built 
and  tremendously  expanded  to  provide  the 
base  for  future  medical  discoveries.  The  In- 
timate contacts  of  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Johnson  with  cardiovascular  Illness  have 
surged  forward  research  in  these  areas  with 
the  imminent  promise  of  additional  invest- 
ments of  large  national  resources  Into  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  strokes. 

For  those  of  us  Interested  and  Indeed 
charged  by  our  consciences  with  reliev- 
ing the  breathing  diseases  of  chicken,  one 
can  only  wistfully  wish  that  In  terms  of  time 
and  history.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  be  our  next  President.  The  travails 
w  this  nun  with  asthma,  of  course,  are  well 
taown  to  all. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  would  say  that 
money  alone  is  the  lever  that  moves  moun- 
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tains  of  medical  Ignorance,  but  like  that 
little  boy  who  was  asked  by  his  mother  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  house,  "Johnny,  are 
you  spitting  in  the  goldfish  bowl?"  replies, 
"No.  Ma,  but  I's  coming  close."  Money 
helps — it  helps  by  status  and  seduction,  by 
producing  good  facilities  to  work  In,  biologic 
and  behavioral  manpower  are  attracted  to 
apply  their  know-how  to  medical  problems 
not  before  looked  by  them  at  in  depth. 

Historically  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  have  shifted  from  Mother 
Church  and  from  the  Medici  type  families 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  industry,  corpora- 
tions and  the  private  great  fortunes  of  more 
recent  times.  The  principal  patron  of  sci- 
entific research  today  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Nation's  expenditures  for  the  conduct 
of  medical  and  health  related  research  is 
approximately  $1.5  billion  with  the  Federal 
Government  providing  about  63  percent  of 
the  total  funds. 

Continued  growth  of  funds  for  health- 
related  research  has  continued  from  all 
sources  in  the  postwar  period — a  rise  in  the 
Federal  contributions  from  a  $27  million 
program  in  1947  to  a  $1.2  billion  a  year 
program  in  1964.  Contributions  by  non- 
Federal  sectors  of  the  country  have  also 
grown  considerably,  but  not  at  the  same 
acceleration  and  this  is  due  at  least  In  part  to 
the  initiating  and  watching  programs  of 
Uncle  Sam  stimulating  the  total  research 
capability  of  the  entire  scientific  community 
both  In  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world.  This  represents  about  a  20-25 
percent  increase  per  year  in  the  budget  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  However,  the  total 
amotmt  of  $5  billion  in  the  aggregate,  spent 
in  health-related  research  between  1947  and 
1964  is  less  than  the  $5.6  billion  spent  in 
the  space  exploration  program  In  the  year 
1964  alone. 

Although  contemporary  medical  and  health 
related  research  draws  upon  all  fields  of  sci- 
ence, so  far  as  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures are  concerned,  90  percent  is  concen- 
trated in  the  many  disciplines  of  biology  and 
medicine,  10  percent  is  spent  broadly  among 
related  fields  in  the  physical,  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences.  Federal  funds  supporting 
scientific  Investigators  working  in  the  re- 
search environment  of  nonprofit  institutions, 
however,  have  become  Increasingly  significant 
and  last  year  two-thirds  of  these  funds  were 
spent  by  these  researchers  in  their  locations. 

Relating  these  escalating  economic  forces 
to  the  problem  of  the  childhood  asthma- 
emphysema  syndrome  provides  something  of 
a  relative  disappointment  when  one  con- 
siders the  increasing  magnitude  and  Im- 
portance of  this  crippling  chronic  disease  In 
our  pediatric  population. 

The  relative  decrease  in  deaths  due  to  In- 
fectious diseases  has  thrown  into  bas-relief 
the  Importance  of  asthma  as  a  deadly  disease 
and  even  In  the  1953  vital  statistics  when 
there  were  7.640  homicide  deaths,  at  least 
6,737  died  of  asthma.  Severe  asthma  can  be 
considered  a  potentially  preventable  disease 
and  when  we  compare  these  deaths  with 
those  resulting  from  those  diseases  on  which 
we  have  made  dedicated  drives  to  prevent 
and  treat  (more  than  all  the  diseases  which 
we  currently  now  control  by  immunization) 
we  see  the  ever-growing  importance  of 
asthma  as  a  medical  challenge. 

Despite  the  Impresslveness  of  the  incidence 
of  deaths  due  to  this  disease,  the  estimates 
of  the  crippling  effects  in  adult  life  of  child- 
hood asthma  can  only  be  estimated  since 
morbidity  statistics  are  frequently  hard  to 
obtain.  In  the  1963  national  health  survey 
of  children  In  the  United  States  the  data 
showed  more  than  one-third  of  all  chronic 
Illness  reported  for  children  under  17  years 
was  caused  by  hay  fever,  asthma,  eczema, 
orslnusitis.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the 
days  reported  lost  from  school  because  of 


chronic  conditions  are  due  to  severe  asthma. 
These  figures  are  considered  conservative  and 
are  probably  higher.  The  crippling  psycho- 
logic, pulmonary,  and  economic  effects  of 
childhood  initiated  asthma  In  adult  life  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  but  they  are  high. 

The  saddened  plight  of  the  air-hungry 
child  stimulates  patient  and  family  panic 
and  Is  breathtaking,  not  only  to  the  child 
but  also  to  his  family.  Many  family  units 
have  been  uprooted  and  broken  by  the 
frightening  visitation  of  this  vicious  disease 
complex. 

While  the  role  of  the  genetic  endowment 
and  biologic  and  psychologic  factors  are  un- 
doubtedly important  comi>onents  In  the 
causation  of  asthma,  another,  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  physical  environment  of  the 
child.  The  urgency  of  investigating  the  role 
of  air  pollution  and  envirorunental  contami- 
nation In  the  production  and /or  aggravation 
of  these  diseases  cannot  be  overstated. 
Medical  annals  are  filled  with  volumes  deal- 
ing virtth  the  effects  of  climate  on  human 
disease,  but  there  is  a  signal  lack  of  con- 
trolled scientific  observation  on  the  human 
effects  of  polluted  air.  We  are  accustomed 
to  thinking  that  a  diseased  state  is  brought 
on  by  a  single  cause,  a  classic  view  that  Is  no 
longer  tenable  for  many  disease  states. 
While  there  is  frequently  a  simple  associa- 
tion of  an  Infectious  agent  producing  an 
acute  disease  state,  this  concept  simply  does 
not  answer  many  chronic  diseases  which  are 
on  the  rise  today.  Chronic  bronchitis  in 
Great  Britain,  once  thought  to  be  a  specific 
disease  entity,  similar  to  chronic  asthma,  de- 
velops over  a  long  period  of  time  and  can 
become  crippling  through  a  combination  of 
factors. 

It  seems  apparent  that  there  Is  probably  no 
single  cause  of  chronic  asthma  but  air  pollu- 
tion certainly  is  part  of  the  etlologlc  complex 
and  one  that  has  not  been  extensively  eval- 
uated. 

Indeed,  with  due  consideration  of  the  full 
magnitude  of  this  problem,  there  needs  to  be 
a  greater  and  more  concerted  research  effort 
made  into  all  of  the  several  etlologlc  avenues 
of  approach.  In  turn,  research  In  the  asth- 
ma-emphysema syndrome  Is  deserving  of 
Increasing  economic  support  from  Industry, 
private  resources,  and  particularly  from  the 
Federal  patron. 

The  outstanding  leadership  of  the  board 
and  medical  staff  of  the  Children's  Asthma 
Research  Institute  and  Hospital  in  bringing 
our  present  levels  of  understanding  about 
asthma  to  the  present  position  is,  of  course, 
recognized  both  here  and  abroad.  Imagina- 
tive research,  quality  training  of  personnel, 
and  patient  care  have  set  high  standards  for 
others  to  follow.  As  a  real  pioneer  In  plot- 
ting the  research  trails  Into  asthma,  this 
institute  has  assumed  the  robes  of  leader- 
ship, and  It  has  worn  them  well.  Grateful 
acknowledgment  of  their  efforts  Is  accorded 
by  the  medical  profession  and  Imitative  ef- 
forts to  simulate  this  demonstration  model 
In  part  or  In  whole  mtist  be  stimulated  In 
a  widening  geographic  circle  of  distant  com- 
mtmltles. 

Thus  we  look  for  a  broadening  of  the 
base  on  which  to  expand  our  fight  against 
childhood  asthma.  We  need  to  expand  our 
recourses  in  service.  In  training  and  in  mo- 
bilizing research  potentials  nationally  and 
Indeed  Internationally  because  this  medical 
enemy  has  passports  to  all  areas  of  the 
world. 

Increasing  manpower  and  economic  In- 
vestments are  currently  being  mobilized  for 
this  research  siege,  and  are  coming  from 
private  as  well  as  Federal  sources.  The  Al- 
lergy Foundation  of  America  now  starting  Its 
second  decade  has  stimulated  general  pub- 
lic awareness  by  public  Information  cam- 
paigns and  Is  supporting  significant  research 
and  training  programs  In  a  number  of  medi- 
cal institutions.    The  American  Academy  of 
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Allergy  and  the  American  College  of  Aller- 
gists, Inc.,  by  their  Inslstance  of  high  pro- 
fessional standards  of  excellence  In  practice 
and  research,  have  recruited  scientists  and 
others  to  meet  this  multlfaceted  problem. 
The  Research  Council  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Allergy,  particularly,  has  been  moet 
effective  In  stimulating  Interest  In  asthma 
research. 

From  the  Immense  resources  of  the  Federal 
budget,  opportunities  for  support  of  quality 
training  and  research  In  the  asthma-em- 
physema complex  are  many  and  deep.  They 
are  national  and  International  In  scope  and 
are  mandated  by  the  specific  missions  of  the 
several  granting  agencies. 

These  include  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; the  Chronic  Disease  sections  of  the 
State  Services  Division  of  the  USPHS;  the 
Children's  Bureau;  the  Environmental  Di- 
vision of  the  USPHS,  and  others — in  addi- 
tion to  all  eight  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

In  1964  alone  there  were  30  research  grants 
In  childhood  asthma  that  were  supported 
by  the  NIH  for  a  total  amount  of  $961,000. 
Eight  of  these  projects  were  supported  by  the 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment, in  Its  first  operational  year,  for 
a  sum  of  $300,000. 

The  expanded  fiscal  year  1965-66  budget  of 
the  Institutes  of  Health  recently  approved 
by  Congress  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
health-related  research  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  level  of  consciousness  of  our  Federal 
leadership  to  their  responsibilities  to  Im- 
prove the  health  of  the  Nation. 

At  all  levels  of  research  action,  with  all 
available  resources  at  our  disposal,  a  con- 
certed and  determined  eCfort  must  be  struc- 
ttu-ed  to  bring  relief  and  open  the  windows 
of  Ignorance  to  let  In  the  air  of  enlighten- 
ment for  our  breathless  asthm.itlc  children. 


LAND  SUITS— APPEAL  LAW  UPHELD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an 
opinion  of  great  interest  to  all  Senators 
from  public  land  States,  and,  Indeed,  to 
all  from  States  in  which  publicly  owned 
lands  are  situated,  was  handed  down, 
earlier  this  month,  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  Nevada. 

The  case  was  that  of  Stewart  v.  Penny, 
et  al..  civil  No.  1619.  decided  by  Judge 
Bruce  Thompson,  involving  a  homestead 
entiy.  Among  the  issues  was  the  1960 
amendment  to  the  venue  provisions  of 
the  Judicial  Code  by  which  a  private 
citizen  may  bring  suit  against  Federal  of- 
ficers In  a  land  matter  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  lands 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  action  arc  lo- 
cated. Formerly,  actions  against  Interior 
Department  officials  involving  publicly 
owned  lands  could  be  brought  only  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and,  thus,  a  great 
many  private  citizens  were  in  fact  denied 
the  remedy  of  judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative action,  because  of  the  expense 
and  time  required  for  suit  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  sponsored,  in 
the  Senate,  the  bill.  S.  717,  on  which  this 
amendment  to  the  judicial  code  is  based; 
and,  hence.  I  am  particularly  Interested 
in  its  interpretation  by  Judge  Thompson, 
in  affirming  the  intent  of  my  bill. 

Also  at  issue  was  the  scope  of  judicial 
review  of  administrative  action.  The 
Government  took  the  position  that  a 
findins  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  noncompliance  with  statutory  re- 
quirements for  homestead  entry  was  con- 


clusive, and  was  not  subject  to  review. 
Judge  Thompson  disposed  of  that  argu- 
ment with  the  following  observations: 

We  cannot,  however,  accept  without  limita- 
tion a  contention  that  a  high  administrative 
oiriclal  m  Washington.  D.C.  Is  better  qualified 
than  others  to  analyze  and  draw  conclusive 
fact  Inferences  from  a  cold  record  produced 
at  an  evidentiary  hearing  3,000  miles  away 
and  relating  to  physical  conditions  with 
which  he  has  questionable  familiarity. 
•  •  •  «  * 

The  omnipotence  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  guardian  of  the  public  domain  is 
exhibited  when  the  Department  acts  affirma- 
tively and  grants  patents  under  the  public 
land  laws.  The  converse  is  not  true.  An  en- 
try or  application  for  patent  which  Is  con- 
tested or  rejected  by  the  Secretary  presents 
Issues  regarding  the  legal  rights  of  the  entry- 
man  under  the  public  land  laws.  These  are 
rights  established  by  Congress  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  not  arbitrarily  or 
capriciously  Ignore  and  which  must  be  deter- 
mined within  the  due  process  safeguards  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  interest  of  Judge  Thompson's 
opinion  to  citizens  in  all  of  the  public 
land  States,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  opinion  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  the  us.  District  Coukt  for  the  District 
OF  Nevada — Charles  H.  Stewart,  Plaintiff, 
V.  Gordon  Penny,  Individually  and  as 
Manager  of  the  Reno,  Nev.,  Land  Office, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  Dante  Solari,  Indi- 
vidually AND  AS  District  Manager,  Bureau 
op  Land  Management,  UjS.  Department  op 
Interior,  Defendants — Civil  No.  1619 

opinion  and  decision 
The  inadequacy  of  our  public  land  laws 
to  afford  reasonably  workable  methods,  un- 
der present  conditions,  for  the  acquisition 
of  public  lands  by  private  citizens  is  a  mat- 
ter of  growing  national  concern.  It  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
Inasmuch  as  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
area  of  this  State  (the  seventh  largest)  is 
still  In  the  public  domain.  Much  of  It  has 
a  valuable  potential  for  private  use.  Yet 
the  archaic  Federal  land  laws,  enacted  in  an 
era  of  an  agrarian  economy,  are  ill-suited  to 
an  orderly  disposition  of  the  lands  Into  pri- 
vate ownership. 

The  laws  were  enacted  with  the  laudably 
motive  of  enabling  the  penniless  pioneer  to 
acquire  a  home  for  himself  and  family  pri- 
marily through  toll  and  with  little  capital 
expenditure.  That  purpose  was  long  ago 
;.?hieved  and  most  of  the  lands  of  the  West- 
ern States  which  had  a  valuable  agricultural 
potential  even  If  only  marginally  so,  have 
been  patented  to  Individuals  under  the  ben- 
eficent laws  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wealthy 
who,  xmder  a  different  policy,  might  have 
acquired  large  blocks  of  public  lands  by  pur- 
chase. The  inapplicability  of  this  policy  to 
modern  conditions  has,  during  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  accomplished  a  virtual  deep- 
freeze of  public  lands  in  Federal  ownership. 
True,  some  small  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  Small  Tract  Act,  laudable  for  its 
effort  to  dispose  of  public  lands,  but  ques- 
tionable Insofar  as  it  has  clung  to  the  con- 
cept of  "proving  up"  the  entry  by  requiring 
construction  of  minimum  Improvements,  a 
policy  which  has  resulted  In  shanty-town- 
like development  of  many  areas  opened  to 
small  tract  entry. 


The  Inertia  of  Congress  In  modernizioi. 
the  public  land  laws  has  been  a  disserrta 
not  only  to  the  public  hut  also  to  the  offlclalj 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  who 
have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  apply. 
Ing  archaic  laws  to  present-day  problems  o( 
public  land  disposition.    This  Is  such  a  ca« 

On  November  23,  1953,  Charles  E 
Stewart,  of  Gardnervllle,  Nev.,  flied  j^ 
application  for  homestead  entry  upon  the 
E'/2  W'/2.  sec.  18,  T.  19  N.,  R.  20  E.  (160  acrej) 
with  the  Reno  Land  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  A  land  status  investi- 
gation determined  that  the  SE'4SW>4  had 
theretofore  been  withdrawn  as  a  highway 
material  deposit  site,  and  this  portion,  by 
amendment,  was  excepted  from  the  applica. 
tlon,  reducing  It  to  120  acres.  The  remainder 
was  Included  In  a  Taylor  Grazing  District, 
so  the  Land  Office,  acting  pursuant  to  part 
296  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  un- 
dertook  to  determine  whether  the  land  could 
properly  be  reclassified  for  homestead  entry, 
On  March  14,  1955,  the  Land  Office  made  Its 
decision,  allowing  the  entry,  and  finding: 
"A  field  examination  has  been  made  and  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  land  is  more 
valuable  and  suitable  for  homestead  entry 
than  for  the  protection  [sic)  of  native  grasses 
and  forage  plants  and  accordingly  the  land 
Is  opened  to  entry."  A  specific  condition 
of  the  entry  was  "Submission  to  the  Man- 
ager, Land  Office,  Reno,  Nev.,  within  30 
days  of  receipt  of  this  notice,  evidence  of  fil- 
ing of  a  water  permit  application  with  the 
state  engineer,  Carson  City,  Nev.,  for  the 
lands  allowed.  Failure  to  submit  such  evi- 
dence will  subject  this  allowance  to  can- 
cellation." Stewart  complied  with  the 
condition. 

Stewart  thereupon  took  possession  of  the 
120  acres,  built  a  house,  dug  a  well,  devel- 
oped the  spring,  built  a  small  reservoir, 
cleared  and  cultivated  land  and  made  other 
Improvements.  On  January  14,  1959,  Stewart 
filed  his  "Homestead  Entry  Final  Proof 
alleging  that  he  had  cleared  and  cultivated 
15  acres  in  1956-57  and  5  acres  more  (20  acres 
total)  In  1958,  on  which  he  had  raised  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  peanuts,  and 
that  he  had  constructed  Improvements  at  a 
cost  of  $3,970.  Land  examiners  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  examined  the  land 
and  made  an  adverse  recommendation  which 
resulted  in  the  initiation  of  a  Government 
contest  to  the  application  for  patents  (43 
CFR,  Part  222).  The  contest  complaint 
alleged : 

"That  the  cited  regulations  require  that 
'during  the  second  year  not  less  than  on^ 
sixteenth  of  the  area  entered  must  be  actu- 
ally cultivated,  and  during  the  third  year 
and  until  final  proof,  cultivation  of  not 
less  than  one-eighth  must  be  had';  and  that 
for  homestead  entries  on  lands  which  are 
desert  In  character,  there  must  be  an  avail- 
able developed  water  supply  sufficient  to 
Irrigate  the  acreage  required  to  meet  the 
cultivation  requirement  of  the  homestead 
laws. 

"That  the  designated  contestee  has  not 
cultivated  the  required  one-eighth  of  his 
entry,  nor  has  he  developed  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  the  required  acreage  of  his  home- 
stead entry,  Nevada  016595." 

Stewart  denied  the  charges  and  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  was  held  April  5,  1960,  be- 
fore Hearing  Examiner  John  R.  Rampton,  Jr. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  Stewart  moved 
that  all  charges  relative  to  the  InsufBclency 
of  water  be  dismissed  upon  the  ground  that 
the  general  Homestead  Act,  under  which  the 
entry  was  made,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Desert  Land  Act,  required  no  proof  of 
water,  an  issue  which  had  been  determined 
by  the  classification  order  of  March  14, 1955. 
Decision  on  the  motion  was  reserved  and  the 
hearing  proceeded. 

The  decision  of  the  examiner  was  filed 
August  11.  1960,  and  the  adverse  proceeding 
were    dismissed.      The    examiner    held   (D 
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under  43  US.C.  164.  and  43  CFR,  part  166, 
eoverning  homestead  entries,  no  proof  of 
water  is  required  and  this  issue  was  fore- 
closed under  the  classification  order  of 
March  14,  1955,  although  the  order  may  have 
been  improvldently  entered;  and  (2)  the 
Government  had  the  burden  of  proof  and 
It  had  not  proved  its  charge  that  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  entry  (15  acres)  had  been 
cultivated  by  Stewart  as  required  by  the 
homestead  laws  and  regulations.  The  Gov- 
ernment appealed  the  decision  of  the  hearing 
examiner  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.     CFR  222.13,  222.47,  et 

seq. 

on  April   11,   1961.  the  Director  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  examiner." 


'Director's  decision.  Apr.  11,  1961: 
"The  evidence  was  conflicting  as  to 
whether  the  entryman  had  cultivated  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  embraced  in  his  entry  as 
required  by  the  Homestead  Act.  43  U.S.C. 
164.  It  is  clear  that  because  of  lack  of 
water,  rodents  and  general  poor  husbandry 
the  entryman  has  been  plagued  by  crop 
failures  and  has  not  been  successful  In 
raising  crops  to  fruition.  The  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  water  now  available  to  the 
homestead  Is  but  sufficient  to  irrigate  about 
one-half  acre  thereof. 

"The  gravamen  of  this  appeal  is  that  the 
requirement  of  the  cited  regulation,  43  CFR 
296.4,  is  a  continuing  one  and  since  the  en- 
tryman has  Insufficient  water  for  the  Irriga- 
tion of  15  acres  that  his  final  proof  is  not 
satisfactory  and  that  the  entry  must  be 
canceled. 

"At  the  outset  we  must  note  that  the  al- 
lowance of  this  entry  In  1955  without  re- 
quiring the  entryman  to  show  a  water  right 
sufficient  to  cultivate  at  least  one-eighth  of 
the  land  In  the  entry,  or  15  acres,  was  er- 
roneous. However,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  entry  was  allowed  under  the  general 
homestead  laws.  Thereafter,  in  order  to 
establish  his  right  to  patent,  the  entryman 
Is  required  to  show  compliance  only  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  thereof,  43  U.S.C. 
164  and  the  applicable  regulations,  43  CFR, 
parties. 

"Nowhere  in  the  statute  or  regulations  is 
an  entryman  required  to  show  that  he  has 
successfully  raised  a  commercial  crop;  he  is 
required  to  show  an  "actual  breaking  of  the 
sou,  followed  by  planting,  sowing  of  seed, 
and  tillage  for  a  crop  other  than  native 
grasses.'  43  CFR  166.23.  However,  improve- 
ments on  the  entry  'shotild  be  of  such  char- 
acter and  amount  as  are  sufficient  to  show 
good  faith.'  43  CFR  166.24.  Evidence  of 
good  faith  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  earning  of 
patent  to  a  homestead.  See  United  States 
I.Cooke,  59  I. D.  489,  504-505. 

"The  charge  as  made,  although  not  in  any 
W)rdlng  of  the  statutory  provisions.  Is  suffi- 
cient to  put  In  issue  the  good  faith  of  the 
entryman. 

"The  testimony  of  the  Government  land 
examiners  was  to  the  effect  that  some  acreage 
nad  been  cleared.  This  was  found  by  the 
bearing  examiner  to  be  In  excess  of  15  acres. 
The  Government  witnesses  stated  that  they 
found  only  ii/j  to  21/2  acres  cultivated  as 
compared  to  that  which  was  cleared.  The 
entryman's  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
Had  cultivated  more  than  the  minimum  15 
acres  but  because  of  lack  of  water,  rodents 
aad  general  poor  husbandry  his  attempts  at 
successfully  raising  a  crop  over  the  15  acres 
were  dismal  failures. 

"Surely,  after  once  attempting  to  raise  a 
crop  the  entryman  was  fully  aware  that  fiu-- 
"ler  plantings,  without  the  benefit  of  irriga- 
tion. v7ould  be  abject  failiu-es.  Even  at  the 
»ery  moment  of  entry,  he  knew  that  any 
auempt  at  cultivation  would  be  a  failure  un- 
iKs  he  was  able  to  and  prepared  to  Irrigate. 
»t  notwithstanding  this  knowledge  he  set 


Now  it  was  Stewart's  turn  to  appeal,  and 
he  did  60  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
CFR  221.73,  et  seq.  On  September  25,  1962. 
the  Assistant  Solicitor,  acting  for  the  Secre- 
tary, affirmed  the  Director's  decision  upon 
different  grounds.^ 


about  to  create  but  an  illusion  of  compli- 
ance with  the  positive  mandates  of  the 
homestead  law  in  regard  to  cultivation — 
knowing  full  well  that  such  attempts  at  hus- 
bandry were  foredoomed  to  disaster.  And 
knowing  that  water  was  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful operation  It  is  Indicated  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  make  water  available  to 
the  homestead.  This  leads  but  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  entry  including  the  mainte- 
nance thereof,  although  in  ostensible  com- 
pliance with  the  mandates  of  the  homestead 
laws,  lacks  the  good  faith  which  is  the  pri- 
mary ingredient  for  compliance  therewith. 
Clearly,  the  character  and  amount  of  culti- 
vation notwithstanding  the  amount  of  the 
cleared  acreage  wholly  falls  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
entryman.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
evidence  falls  far  short  of  demonstrating  that 
the  entryman  compiled  with  the  cultivation 
requirements  of  the  homestead  law. 

"Accordingly,  the  hearing  examiner's  de- 
cision is  reversed  and  the  entry  Is  can- 
celed." 
'Secretary's  decision,  September  25,  1962: 
"The  ultimate  question  to  be  decided  on 
this  appeal  is  whether  the  homestead  entry 
was  properly  canceled.  Whether  the  land  is, 
in  fact,  desert  In  character  and  whether  the 
Secretary  may  allow  a  homestead  entry  on 
desertland  are  not  in  Issue  at  this  time.  If 
the  entryman  had  fully  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  the  homestead  law,  the  can- 
cellation was  Improper.  If  he  had  not  com- 
piled, it  was  proper.  He  was  charged  with 
failing  to  cultivate  one-eighth  of  the  entry. 
The  appeals  officer  did  not  decide  whether 
the  clearing,  working  of  the  soil  and  plant- 
ing, which  the  entryman  claimed  to  have 
done,  extended  to  the  required  15  acres  of 
the  entry  but  pointed  out  that,  if  so,  the 
entryman  failed  to  meet  the  cultivation  re- 
quirement of  the  homestead  law  because  he 
did  not  have  a  supply  of  Irrigation  water  suf- 
ficient to  support  an  inference  that  his  ef- 
forts were  calculated  to  produce  profitable 
results  considering  the  physical  environ- 
ment In  which  they  were  made  and  thus 
were  not  made  in  good  faith. 

"I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  homestead  entry- 
man  may  not  prove  compliance  with  the 
cultivation  requirement  of  the  homestead 
law  merely  by  showing  that  he  broke  the 
soil  and  planted  something.  If  this  were 
sufficient,  homestead  patents  would  be  is- 
sued to  entrymen  who  had  gone  through 
these  motions  on  land  suitable  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  gravel  pit  and  perhaps  sought  for 
that  purpose.  The  different  processes  which 
comprise  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  include 
such  acts  and  be  done  In  such  manner  as 
to  be  reasonably  calculated  to  produce  prof- 
itable results.  Charles  Edmund  Bemis,  48 
L.D.  605  (1922).  Therefore,  if  the  land  is 
arid  or  semiarid,  cultivation  which  will  meet 
the  cultivation  requirement  of  the  home- 
stead law  must,  of  necessity,  include  the  ap- 
plication of  such  amounts  of  water  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  produce  a  crop. 

"In  this  case,  the  finding  of  the  appeals 
officer  that  Stewart  did  not  meet  the  culti- 
vation requirement  of  the  homestead  law 
because  of  his  failure  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  rests  upon  an  implied 
finding  that  irrigation  is  an  indispensable 
element  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  the 
entry.  The  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  desertland  when  the  entry  was 
allowed  is  some  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
Irrigation.  The  entryman's  efforts  to  bring 
spring  water  to  his  garden  and  his  applica- 


The  Secretary's  decision  is  based  upon  an 
extensive  analysis  of  the  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits concerning  the  area  cultivated  by 
Stewart  from  1956  to  1959. 

Thereafter,  Stewart  filed  this  action  for 
review  of  the  administrative  proceedings  and 
final  agency  action  (5  U.S.C.  1009). 

PARTIES 

This  action  seeks  review  of  a  final  decision 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  prays 
for  a  reversal  of  his  decision  dated  Septem- 
ber 25,  1962,  and  of  the  Director's  decision 
dated  April  11,  1961.  It  also  seeks  to  enjoin 
the  named  defendants  from  carrying  out  a 
threatened  eviction  of  Stewart  from  the 
premises  embraced  within  the  homestead  en- 
try upon  the  grounds  that  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  Is  against  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence. The  only  named  defendants  are  Gor- 
don Penny,  described  as  manager  of  the 
Reno,  Nev.,  land  office,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Dante  Solari,  described  as  district  man- 
ager, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

In  their  answer,  the  defendants  alleged 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  an  in- 
dispensable party  defendant.  This  is  theo- 
retically true.  Inasmuch  as  It  is  his  final 
action  which  Is  being  reviewed.  The  Court, 
nevertheless,  clearly  has  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain threatened  Illegal  action  by  subordi- 
nate officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  propriety  of  which  rests  upon  the 
Secretary's  decision.  Adams  v.  Witmer  (9 
CCA  1958),  271  F.  2d  29. 

Under  28  U.S.C.  1391(e),  the  Secretary 
might  have  been  named  a  defendant  In  this 
action.  In  their  pretrial  memorandums,  nei- 
ther party  referred  to  a  defect  of  parties  as 
an  issue  of  law  remaining  In  the  case.  De- 
fendants have  been  represented  throughout 
this  case  by  the  special  attorneys  In  the 
Lands  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jvjstlce 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  been  a  named  defendant. 
The  briefs  to  this  Court  have  not  mentioned 
a  defect  of  parties.  We  conclude  that  any 
defense  of  defect  of  parties  has  been  waived 
and  this  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  administrative  proceedings  and  final 
agency  action.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be 
to  substitute  form  for  substance. 

scope  of  review 
The  Government  has  filed  an  excellent 
brief  in  which  it  argues,  in  part,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  finding  noncom- 
pliance with  the  statutory  requirements  for 
valid    homestead    entry    is   conclusive    and 


tlon  of  it  to  the  garden  and,  to  some  extent 
apparently,  to  sowings  of  rye  outside  the 
garden  area  constitutes  some  additional  evi- 
dence. But  the  record  suggests  that  some 
of  the  land  may  have  needed  only  supple- 
mental water,  in  addition  to  subsurface  per- 
colation from  the  spring  or  fault  area  to 
which  Stewart's  supply  pipe  extended,  to 
permit  successful  cropping.  Certainly  It  is 
doubtful  that  there  was  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  even  a  limited  need  for  water,  on 
one -eighth  of  the  homestead  entry.  But  I  do 
not  find  that  any  of  the  crops  planted  died  for 
lack  of  water.  Hence,  I  am  unable  to  find,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ing, that  there  was  a  total  want  of  the  type 
of  cultivation  reasonably  calculated  to  pro- 
duce profitable  results.  If  this  were  the 
only  pertinent  factor  in  the  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remand  the  case  for  the  tak- 
ing of  further  evidence.  However,  I  believe 
that  this  is  unnecessary  since,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  evidence,  I  am  obliged 
to  conclude  that  the  entryman  did  not  apply 
the  processes  of  cultivation  which  he  em- 
ployed to  the  required  one-eighth  of  the  acre- 
age of  the  entry  so  that  he  failed  to  meet  the 
cultivation  requirements  of  the  homestead 
law  for  this  reason." 
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binding  upon  the  courts,'  citing  Boesche  v. 
Udall.  1963,  373  U.S.  472;  Best  v.  Humboldt 
Mining  Co.,  1963,  371   U.S.  334;    Cameron  v. 
United  States,  252   U.S.  450.     We   recognize 
the   peculiar   and   specialized   knowledge   of 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior   respecting    the    interpretation    qf    the 
multifarious   laws   and   regulations  relating 
to  public  lands,  and  that  Congress  has  en- 
trusted the  guardianship  of  the  public  do- 
main to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    We 
have   relied   upon   that    knowledge   and   ex- 
pertise   in    reaching    our    conclusions.     We 
cannot,  however,  accept  without  limitation 
a    contention    that    a    high    administrative 
official  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  better  qualified 
than  others  to  analyze  and  draw  conclusive 
fact    Inferences    from    a    cold    record    pro- 
duced    at     an     evidentiary     hearing     3.000 
miles  away  and  relating  to  physical  condi- 
tions    with     which     he     has     questionable 
familiarity,   conditions   normally  deemed  to 
be  within  the  realm  of  Judicial  notice.    We 
deem  the  correct  rule  of  judicial  review  to 
be  that  enounced  in  Foster  v.  Seaton,  1959 
App.  D.C.,   271   F.   2d  836:    "Thus   the   case 
really   comes   down  to  a   question   whether 
the  Secretary's  finding  was  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole." 
This  is  the  only  rule  of  Judicial  review  which 
win  breathe   vitality   into   the   mandate   of 
Congress    (Administrative   Procedure  Act,   5 
U.S.C.    1009(e) )    that    the    reviewing    court 
shall  "hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings  and  conclusions  found  to  be 
( 1 )  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, or  otherwise   not  In  accordance   with 
law;    (4)    without   observance   of   procedure 
required  by  law;    (5)    unsupported   by  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  any  case  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  1006  and   1007  of 
this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on  the  record 
of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by  statute." 
The  omnipotence  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  guardian  of  the  public  domain  Is 
exhibited  when  the  Department  acts  affirm- 
atively and  grants  patents  under  the  public 
land   laws.    The  converse  is  not  true.     An 
entry    or    application    for    patent   which    is 
contested  or  rejected  by  the  Secretary  pre- 
sents issues  regarding  the  legal  rights  of  the 
en  try  man  under  the  public  land  laws.    These 
are  rights  established  by  Congress  which  the 


3  Quotation  from  Government's  brief : 
"In  providing  for  disposition  of  the  public 
domain  under  the  generous  provisions  of  the 
Homestead  Act.  the  Congress  made  a  number 
of  specific  requirements.     One  of  these,  the 
sole  point  Involved  here,  is  the  requirement 
that  a  homestead   entrjonan  'cultivate  not 
less  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  area  of  his  en- 
try, beginning  with  the  second  year  of  the 
entry,  and  not  less  than  one-eighth,  begin- 
ning with  the  third  year  of  the  entry  and 
until  final  proof.'    43  U.S.C.  164.    Thus,  the 
final  proof  that  an  entryman  files,   as  the 
basis  for   an   application   for  patent,  must 
establish  that  the  requisite  cultivation  has 
been  effected.    Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
i.e.,  whether  the  proper  areas  were  cultivated. 
Is  a  pure  question  of  fact.    If  the  Secretary 
accepts  the  proof,  a  patent  will  issue.    How- 
ever, the  Secretary  is  the  guardian  of  the 
public  domain  and  the  administrative  officer 
who  mvist,  by  law,  determine  whether  the 
congressional  directives  have  been  complied 
with.    If ,  as  in  this  case,  he  concludes  In  the 
first  Instance  that  the  Issue  is  questionable, 
he  will  proceed  under  the  contest  provisions 
of    43    CFR     1852.2-1     (formerly    43     CPR 
221.67) .    The  sole  point  of  such  a  proceeding 
Is  to  give  the  entrjonan  an  opportimlty  to 
establish  that  he  has  compiled  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.     If  he  has  not,  the 
Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  issue  a  patent. 
More  Importantly,  however,  the  finding  of 
fact  on  this  point  Is  one  within  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Secretary.    This  is  not  open 
to  question." 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously  ignore  and  which  must  be 
determined  within  the  due  process  safe- 
guards of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Subordinately,  the  Government  argues 
that  the  hearing  held  on  Stewart's  applica- 
tion was  not  a  hearing  required  by  statute 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  that  the  act,  therefore, 
does  not  apply.  This  we  cannot  accept. 
The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  applies  to 
"each  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  not  expressly  excepted  (5 
U.S.C.  1001) .  Adams  v.  Witmer  (9  CCA  1958) , 
271  F.  2d  29,  Is  direct  authority  for  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

QUESTION  OF  ADEQUATE  WATER 

Stewart's  final  proof  was  contested  upon 
the  ground  that  "he  had  not  developed  suf- 
ficient water  to  irrigate  the  required  acre- 
age." No  such  requirement  is  found  in  the 
Homestead  Act  (43  U.S.C.  162-4),  or  regula- 
tions (43  CFR  pt.  166).  Stewart's  initial 
application  was  properly  treated  as  a  petition 
for  reclassification  of  the  lands  described  and 
the  Land  Office  acted  within  the  regulations 
In  classifying  the  lands,  which  were  desert  in 
character,  for  entry  under  the  general  home- 
stead laws  (43  CFR  pt.  296)  .* 

In  a  well-reasoned  discussion,  the  hearing 
examiner  concluded  that  "once  an  applicant 
for  a  homestead  entry  has  made  a  showing  of 
a  water  right  sufficient  to  Justify  a  classifica- 
tion that  the  land  is  suitable  for  such  entry 
and  his  entry  is  allowed,  then  the  require- 
ments of  the  homestead  laws  as  set  forth  in 
43  C.F.R.  166  govern  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  precluded  from  again  ques- 
tioning the  sufficiency  of  water."  This  con- 
clusion was  affirmed  in  the  decision  of  the 
Director  ot  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
who  said: 

"At  the  outset  we  must  note  that  the  al- 
lowance of  this  entry  in  1955  without  re- 
quiring the  entnrman  to  show  a  water  right 
sufficient  to  cultivate  at  least  one-eighth  of 
the  land  in  the  entry,  or  15  acres,  was  errone- 
ous. However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
entry  was  allowed  under  the  general  home- 
stead laws.  Thereafter,  in  order  to  establish 
his  right  to  patent,  the  entryman  is  required 
to  show  compliance  only  with  the  pertinent 
provisions  thereof,  43  USC  164  and  the 
applicable  regulations,  43  CFR,  part  166." 

The  Secretary  Impliedly  agreed,  holding: 

"Whether  the  land  is,  in  fact,  desert  In 
character  and  whether  the  Secretary  may 
allow  a  homestead  entry  on  desertland  are 
not  In  Issue  at  this  time.  If  the  entrjmian 
had  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  homestead  law,  the  cancellation  was  im- 
proper. If  he  had  not  complied,  the  cancel- 
lation was  proper." 

We  not  only  accept  the  administrative  ex- 
pertise In  the  Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  own  regulations,  but 
we  believe  the  record  cries  for  affirmance  of 
these  concliislons.    Any  other  holding  would 


*  "§  296.4.  Classifications  of  Irrigable  land 
for  homestead  entry.  Public  lands  which  are 
desert  In  character  within  the  meaning  of 
sections  2  and  3  of  the  desertland  law  (act 
of  March  3.  1877,  19  Stat.  377,  43  U.S.C.  322) 
and  are  subject  to  classification  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  may,  on  the 
filing  of  an  application  under  the  general 
homestead  laws,  be  classified  for  entry  un- 
der these  laws,  provided  the  applicant  makes 
a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  land  Is  sus- 
ceptible of  successful  cultivation  by  Irriga- 
tion and  that  the  cultivation  requirements 
of  the  homestead  laws  will  be  met.  The  ap- 
plicant In  such  a  case  will  be  required  to 
fxirnlsh  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  water  right 
and  plans  of  irrigation.  The  available  water 
supply,  and  the  plan  of  Irrigation,  however, 
need  be  sufficient  only  to  enable  the  applicant 
to  meet  the  cultivation  requirements  of  the 
homestead  laws." 


be  a  fraud  on  the  entr3mian,  to  whom  it  had 
been  represented  by  knowledgeable  local  of- 
ficials of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
after  Investigation  and  classification  that  the 
120  acres  were  suitable  for  entry  under  the 
homestead  laws.  Such  a  finding  represented 
final  agency  action  unless  appealed.  43 
CFR  296.9.  This  interpretation  of  the  in- 
tent  of  the  regulations  applicable  to  this 
entry  is  confirmed  by  the  more  explicit  regu- 
lations since  promulgated  (43  CFR  pts 
2410.  2411.  sees.  2411.2,  2411.4,  Apr.  1.  iqm 
supplement) .  The  administrative  file  in  evi- 
dence shows  that  on  April  9,  1955,  Stewart 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Reno  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau stating  that  he  had  filed  for  a  water 
right  as  required  by  the  classification  order 
of  March  14,  1955,  and  requesting: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  complete  liter- 
ature  on  the  rules  and  regulation  govern- 
ing  the  proving  up  of  homesteads."  The 
pencil  note  on  the  letter  is.  "file  Itr  in  case- 
send:  Hd  Clrc."  From  this  we  infer  the 
request  was  answered  by  sending  the  home- 
stead circular,  that  is  a  reprint  of  parts  166- 
169  of  the  regulations  then  in  effect;  i.e.,  the 
regulations  governing  homestead  entries.  As 
noted,  these  regulations  contain  no  specific 
requirement  with  respect  to  water.  We  have 
considered  Boesche  v.  Udall,  1962,  373  U.S. 
472,  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  sustains 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  reconsider  and 
cancel  an  entry  illegally  allowed  in  the  first 
instance.  We  believe  it  inapplicable  to  these 
facts.  There  the  Issue  arose  because  of  con- 
flicting applications  for.,  the  same  land,  and 
the  administrative  remedies  were  timely  in- 
voked  by  the  rejected  applicants.  Thus  the 
issue  of  the  legality  of  the  contested  oil  lease 
was  presented  on  direct  review  in  a  private 
contest.  In  our  case,  no  Taylor  Grazing 
permittee  or  other  person  having  a  right  to 
use  or  enter  upon  the  lands  embraced  in  the 
homestead  application  contested  the  classifi- 
cation order  of  March  14,  1955,  or  appealed 
therefrom,  and  the  order  and  finding  that 
the  land  was  suitable  for  entry  under  the 
general  homestead  laws  attained  the  status 
of  final  agency  action.  The  Secretary  cor- 
rectly concluded  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the 
adequacy  of  water  is  not  an  Issue  in  this 
case. 

GOOD  FAITH 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  placed  his  de- 
cision of  April  11,  1961,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  applicant  had  not  shown  good  faith 
(footnote  1).  This  was  not  an  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  contest  complaint.  The  Sec- 
retary discarded  the  issue  of  good  faith, 
saying: 

"Hence,  I  am  unable  to  find,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing,  that 
there  was  a  total  want  of  the  type  of  culti- 
vation reasonably  calculated  to  produce 
profitable  results.  If  this  were  the  only 
pertinent  factor  In  the  case.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  remand  the  case  for  the  taking  of 
further  evidence.  However,  I  believe  that  this 
is  unnecessary  since,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  entryman  did  not  apply  the  proc- 
esses of  cultivation  which  he  employed  to 
the  required  Vs  ot  the  acreage  of  the  entry 
so  that  he  failed  to  meet  the  cultivation  r^ 
quirement  of  the  homestead  law  for  this 
reason." 

The  good  faith  requirement  stems  from  43 
U.S.C.  162  requiring  the  applicant  to  m* 
oath  "that  such  application  is  honestly  and 
In  good  faith  made  for  the  purpose  of  actiw 
settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not  for  tw 
benefit  of  any  other  person,  persons  or  cor- 
poration, and  that  he  or  she  will  falthfuU! 
and  honestly  endeavor  to  comply  with  ti- 
the requirements  of  law  as  to  settlement 
residence  and  cultivation  necessary  to  acquW 
title  to  the  land  applied  for."  These  basic 
requirements,  with  some  elaboration,  are  rt- 
stated  in  the  regulations  (43  C.F.R.  1681»'^ 
An  appropriate  statement  of  the  meaning  w 
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.  faith  in  this  context  is  found  In  Carr 
^'fi/e    CCWash.  1891).44P.713: 
"m.  .  •  whether   he    (the   applicant)    had 

otiiallv  within  the  time  limited  by  law,  es- 
ffhiished  his  residence  upon  the  land,  with 
Te  intention  of  acquiring  it  for  a  home; 
whether  he  had  continued  to  actually  reside 
Ti^nn  the  land;  whether  he  was  really  engaged 
reproving  the  land,  or  in  good  faith  In- 

"  dine  to  do  so;  or  whether  he  was  only 
maklne  a  colorable  pretense  of  residing  upon 
rnd  linprovlng  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
KtrlDDlng  it  of  its  valuable  timber,  and  ac- 
aulrlTig  it  for  speculative  purposes,  without 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  homestead 

law  " 

liie  words  "colorable  pretense"  and  "spec- 
ulative purposes"  are  operative  and  char- 
acterize the  meaning  of  good  faith  In  fulflll- 
ine  the  specific  requirements  of  residence  and 
cultivation  under  the  homestead  law.  They 
refer  to  the  intent  and  motive  of  the  appU- 

In  the  light  of  what  Stewart  did  on  the 
land,  it  is  Inconceivable  to  this  Court  that 
there  could  be  found  the  slightest  semblance 
of  an  Issue  of  good  faith.  He  moved  onto  the 
entry  with  his  v?ife  and  son,  constructed  a 
homesteader's  house  of  three  rooms,  and  lived 
there  continuously  to  filling  of  final  proof. 
He  cleared  over  15  acres,  cultivated  the  land, 
developed  a  spring,  constructed  a  small  reser- 
voir, conducted  the  water  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  cleared  land  by  installing  approxi- 
mately 2,200  feet  of  metal  pipeline,  and  pur- 
chased and  used  three  pressure  pxrnips  and 
some  1.800  feet  of  plastic  hcse  pipe  to  irri- 
gate the  land  by  use  of  sprinklers.  He  dug 
a  well  near  his  residence,  constructed  other 
outbuildings,  brought  electric  power  to  the 
property,  and  had  a  new  home  Imder  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  final  proof.  He  was 
78  years  old  when  final  proof  was  filed,  about 
4  years  after  homestead  entry  was  approved. 
There  is  not  the  least  Intimation  that  the 
land  Is  valuable  for  anything  other  than 
grazing  and  agriculture,  so  there  is  no  basis 
for  speculating  about  "speculative  purposes.'" 

In  United  States  v.  Cooke,  59  I.D.  489,  cited 
by  the  Director,  the  Secretary,  in  an  exhaus- 
tive opinion  dealing  primarily  with  the  good 
faith  of  a  questionable  residence,  reversed 
the  Commissioner  and  sustained  the  home- 
stead entry  on  the  premise  that  all  that  the 
entryman  did  "indicated  purpose,  determina- 
tion. Industry  and  good  faith."  This  is  true  of 
Stewart.  In  Helen  E.  Dement,  8  L.D.  639,  the 
Secretary  again  s\istained  a  homestead  en- 
trywoman,  stating:  "It  is  right  and  proper  to 
take  into  consideration  the  degree  and  con- 
dition In  life  of  the  entryman  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  Improvements  show 
good  faith."  Citing  the  Dement  case,  the 
Department,  in  Kendrick  v.  Doyle,  12  L.D.  67, 
held: 

"In  the  former  contest  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  question  about  the  house 
being  on  the  land.  This  entryman  Is  66  years 
old  and  in  infirm  health  and  poor.  He  has 
made  his  living  by  raising  goats  and  chick- 
ens on  the  land;  he  keeps  from  25  to  50 
goats  on  the  tract.  His  Improvements  cost 
him  about  $100. 

"In  the  case  of  Mary  A.  Taylor  (7  L.D.  200) , 
the  proof  showed  no  breaking  of  the  land, 
but  some  cutting  of  grass  for  hay,  and  that 
the  land  was  principally  used  for  pasturage 
and  that  the  entryman  did  not  take  the  land 
for  the  purpose   of   tillage.     It   was   said: 

"'It  [the  proof)  further  shows  that  said 
tract  is  illy  adapted  for  tillage  and  the  raising 
of  grain  or  other  agricultural  crops  requiring 
the  breaking  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But 
raising  stock  and  grass  Is  an  agricultural 
pursuit,  etc.' 

"The  entry  was  passed  to  patent. 

"In  Helen  E.  Dement  (8  LJ3.  639),  It  was 
said: 

"  'It  Is  right  and  proper  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  degree  and  condition  In  life 


of  the  entryman  in  determining  whether  the 
improvements  show   good  faith.' 

"If  it  should  be  admitted  that  all  the  con- 
testant claims  Is  true,  it  would  show  the 
entryman,  acting  In  good  faith,  built  his 
house  a  little  outside  of  the  lines  of  his  land, 
by  a  mistake  that  anyone  might  have  made; 
that  he  has  maintained  continuous  resi- 
dence and  done  the  best  he  could,  under  the 
oppression  and  trespassing  of  the  contestant 
and  those  acting  in  harmony  with  him,  to 
make  a  living  on  the  land  and  maintain  his 
home  there,  and  taking  the  case  as  It  stands, 
I  cannot  concur  In  your  findings  and  Judg- 
ment. 

"Your  decision  Is  therefore  reversed,  and 
the  contest  dismissed." 

That  the  homestead  laws  should  be  lib- 
erally applied  in  favor  of  the  entryman  is 
established  by  law  and  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  whim  or  predisposition  of  the  particular 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  graces  the  of- 
fice. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  established  the  principle.  Ard  v. 
Brandon,  1895. 156  U.S.  524: 

"The  law  deals  tenderly  with  one  who,  in 
good  faith,  goes  upon  the  public  lands,  with 
a  view  of  making  a  home  thereon.  If  he 
does  all  that  the  statute  prescribes  as  the 
condition  of  acquiring  rights,  the  law  pro- 
tects him  In  those  rights,  and  does  not  make 
their  continued  existence  depend  alone  upon 
the  question  whether  or  no  he  takes  an  ap- 
peal from  an  adverse  decision  of  the  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  upon  his 
application." 

In  Clements  v.  Warner,  1861,  24  How.  394, 
the  Court  said : 

"The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  m 
favor  of  settlers  upon  public  lands  has  been 
liberal.  It  recognizes  their  superior  equity, 
to  become  the  purchasers  of  a  limited  extent 
of  land  comprehending  their  Improvements, 
over  that  of  any  other  person." 

We  cannot  find  In  this  record  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  pointing  to  lack  of  good  faith. 

ACREAGE    CULTIVATED 

On  the  issue  of  the  acreage  cultivated,  the 
hearing  examiner  stated  that  he  co\ild  not 
find  that  20  acres  were  cultivated,  as  alleged 
by  contest«e  Stewart,  but  that  "neither  can 
I  find  that  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  entry 
(15  acres)  was  cultivated  as  alleged  by  con- 
testant." The  examiner  then  volunteered 
the  opinion  that  the  burden  of  proof  was 
on  the  Government.  We  do  not  agree.  The 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  imposes  the 
burden  of  proof  on  "the  proponent  of  a  rule 
or  order"  (5  U.S.C.  1006(c)).  In  our  case. 
Stewart's  Homestead  Entry  Final  Proof,  filed 
January  14.  1959,  was  an  application  for 
patent.  Procedurally,  the  contest  complaint 
filed  by  the  Department  was,  in  effect,  an 
answer  to  the  final  proof  affirmatively  spec- 
ifying the  alleged  deficiencies.  Procedure 
by  way  of  a  contest  complaint  is  Justified 
because  the  final  proof  Is  not  in  the  form  of 
a  pleading  and  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  a  definition  of  Issues  by  answer  thereto. 
Tlie  procedural  regulations  then  In  effect  (43 
CFR  221.73,  1961  Regulations)  provided 
that  on  a  hearing  of  a  Government  contest, 
the  contestant  would  first  present  his  case. 
It  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  Government.  The  correct 
rule  is  stated  in  Foster  v.  Seaton,  1959,  271 
P.  2d  836.  involving  a  mining  clahnant.  The 
reasoning  there  expressed  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  homestead  entryman.  The  true 
proponent  of  the  rule  or  order  is  the  appli- 
cant for  patent  or  other  right  to  public  lands 
claiming  compliance  with  the  public  land 
laws.  The  Government  "bears  only  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  establish  a  prima  facie  case,  and 
the  btirden  then  shifts  to  the  claimant  to 
show  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  his  claim  is  valid." 

The  Director,  in  his  decision,  Interpreted 
the  examiner's  finding  with  respect  to  acre- 


age cultivated  as  a  finding  that  in  excess  of 
15  acres  had  been  "cleared."  This  Court  con- 
siders it  a  finding,  negatively  expressed,  that 
15  acres  had  been  cultivated. 

The  Secretary  deliberately  restricted  his 
reasons  for  affirming  the  cancellation  of  the 
entry  to  the  finding:  "The  entryman  did  not 
apply  the  processes  of  cultivation  which  he 
employed  to  the  required  one-eighth  of  the 
acreage  of  the  entry."  This  Is  the  finding 
of  the  final  agency  authority  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review.  If  arbitrary  and  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence  and  not 
in  accordance  with  law.  the  decision  based 
on  the  finding  should  be  reversed. 

The  finding  is  based  upon  a  very  thor-  ^ 
ough  and  careful  analysis  of  the  testimony 
and  svurely  is  not  arbitrary  in  the  sense  of 
being  capriciously  made  without  due  consid- 
eration of  the  evidence.  The  finding,  never- 
theless, In  our  opinion,  is  unsupported  by 
the  evidence  and  was  made  without  regard 
for  the  governing  principal  that  the  home- 
stead laws  should  be  liberally  Interpreted  in 
favor  of  the  entrjrman. 

Most  of  the  State  of  Nevada  Is  rough, 
hard,  dry  coxintry.  Water  Is  In  short  sup- 
ply. The  reclamation  of  this  land  for  agri- 
cultural use  is  not  easy,  and  the  area  here 
in  question  is  of  the  kind  described.  The 
"processes  of  cultivation"  which  this  entry- 
man  employed  were  suitable  to  the  home- 
stead. He  intensively  cultivated  from  one  to 
two  acres  near  his  house,  growing  corn,  po- 
tatoes, strawberries,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts, 
and  onions.  He  brought  water  to  the  area 
by  pipeline  and  plastic  hose  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  produce.  He  cleared  an  addi- 
tional 13  to  14  acres  adjoining  the  garden 
plot  and  from  1  to  3  acres  near  the  north 
boundary  of  the  homestead.  These  areas  he 
plowed,  seeded  to  rye,  harrowed,  and  Irri- 
gated, by  hose  and  sprinkler,  to  the  extent 
of  his  capacity  and  the  resources  available. 
On  a  portion  of  the  land,  he  left  windrows  of 
sagebrush  to  stay  erosion  by  prevailing 
winds,  which  were  subsequently  removed  by 
bulldozer  in  1958  and  1959. 

The  adequacy  of  the  acreage  involved  In 
this  activity  Is  not  open  to  substantial  doubt. 
It  was  surveyed  by  a  licensed  civil  engineer, 
a  witness  for  Stewart,  who  surveyed  15.2 
acres  of  cleared  land  In  the  larger  parcel 
and  3.1  acres  In  the  smaller.  A  registered 
surveyor  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment surveyed  and  Icxiated  the  boundaries 
of  the  120-acre  homestead  entry  and  prepared 
a  map  (exhibit  R)  on  which  he  accurately 
located  the  reservoir,  road,  pipeline,  well, 
houses,  and  other  Improvements  on  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  elevations  and  contj^-ur  lines. 
The  Government  surveyor  did  not  testify. 
The  map  he  prep>ared  did  nort  show  the 
boundaries  of  the  cleared  area.  These 
boundaries  were  superimposed  thereon  in 
p>encll  by  a  Government  land  examiner  who 
had  used  the  "pacing"  method  of  estimating 
boundaries  and  distances  and  estimated  12.5 
acres  in  the  larger  cleared  area  and  1  acre 
in  the  smaller.  The  actual  survey  by  a  reg- 
istered civil  engineer  must  be  given  credence 
over  an  estimate  of  acreage  based  on  pacing 
distances  and  boundaries. 

Stewart  testified  by  reference  to  an  aerial 
photograph  of  the  farm.  It  is  true,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary,  that  there  is  some 
distortion  of  distances  because  of  the  per- 
spective. Nevertheless,  the  cleared  areas  are 
obvious  on  the  photograph,  and  are.  by  com- 
parison, the  same  cleared  acres  surveyed  by 
Stewart's  surveyor.  Stewart,  by  reference  to 
the  photograph,  showed  that  he  had  cul- 
tivated and  planted  rye  on  over  half  the 
cleared  area  in  1956  and  planted  rye  on  the 
whole  cleared  area  In  1957  and  1958.  Mrs. 
Stewart  testified  that  all  the  cleared  area 
was  in  rye  for  the  last  3  years.  This  testi- 
mony clearly  supports  a  finding  that  the 
entryman  did  apply  the  processes  of  cultiva- 
tion which  he  employed  to  the  required  one- 
eighth  (15  acres)  of  the  acreage  of  the  entry. 
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The  Secretary  relied  heavily  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  other  witnesses  to  testify  positively 
to  cultivation  of  the  entire  cleared  acreage. 
In  our  view,  their  testimony  strongly  corrob- 
orates that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  processes  of 
cultivation  on  the  homestead  entry.  It 
should  not  be  expected  that  they  could 
testify  to  a  specific  number  of  acres,  or  that 
they  saw  a  crop  growing  on  the, entire  area. 
Their  testimony  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Stewart's  claim  of  having  plowed,  seeded 
and  harrowed  the  whole  field.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  testimony  corroborates  his  Calm 
to  the  extent  that  the  witnesses  did  see,  ob- 
serve, and  remember.  The  presence  of  brush 
windrows  on  a  portion  of  the  land,  later 
removed,  does  not  detract  from  the  cultivated 
area.  Such  windrows  may  be  considered 
an  aid  to  cultivation  and  were  one  of  the 
processes  of  cultivation  employed  by  the 
entryman.  The  careful  analysis  of  the  testi- 
mony made  by  the  Secretary  demonstrates 
that  there  Is  no  substantial  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  finding  that  the  entrsmian  did  not 
apply  the  processes  of  cultivation  which  he 
employed  to  one-eighth  of  the  entry. 

The  fact  that  Stewart's  rye  crop  failed  be- 
cause of  freezing,  depredations  by  mice,  rab- 
bits, and  other  rodents,  and  invasions  of 
ranging  livestock  (the  entry  was  unfenced) 
are  irrelevant  to  this  inquiry,  except  insofar 
as  they  account  for  the  Inability  of  some  of 
the  witnesses  to  .see  evidence  of  a  rye  crop 
at  different  periods  of  observation. 

Conclusion 

We  have  related  the  administrative  history 
of  this  case  at  some  length.  The  varying 
approaches  to  decision  adopted  In  the  admin- 
istrative heirarchy  seem  to  us  to  stem  from 
a  basic  feeling  that  the  area  was  not  prop- 
erly classified  for  homestead  entry.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  so.  Perhaps  It  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  classify  less  than 
the  entire  120  acres  covered  by  the  amended 
application  as  sTiltable  for  homestead  entry. 
Once  the  entry  was  allowed,  however,  all  the 
entrsrman  had  to  do  was  comply  with  the 
statutory  requirements  to  be  entitled  to  pat- 
ent. The  photographs,  maps,  and  testimony 
prove  that  he  did  so,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion "the  degree  and  condition  In  life"  of  the 
entryman  and  the  obstacles  of  nature  and 
environment  with  which  he  contended. 

The  foregoing  opinion  dispenses  with  the 
need  for  sepeirate  findings  and  concluslona 
(Fil.CJ».  52) .  Plaintiff  will  prepare  and  sub- 
mit an  appropriate  form  of  decree  within  10 
days. 

Dated :  February  26, 1965. 

Bruce  R.  Thompson, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


PHYSICAL   FITNESS— ROPE 
EXERCISE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
medical  profession  has  long  realized  that 
man  be  treated  as  a  whole  animal;  that 
it  does  little  good  to  apply  specific  rem- 
edies for  his  diseases  and  malfunctions  if 
the  entire  body  is  not  in  a  general  state 
of  good  health.  And  those  who  study  the 
means  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
good  health  have  become  convinced  that 
for  the  normal  human  being,  exercise  is 
essential.  It  has  become  painfully  evi- 
dent that  in  our  motor-driven,  electri- 
cally controlled  society  a  great  many 
citizens  do  not  get  enough  exercise  to 
maintain  good  health. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  situation 
became  so  alarming  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  to 
survey  the  situation  and  to  recommend 
the  steps  necessary  to  reestablish  exer- 


cise as  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  preliminary  Investigations  by  the 
Council  brought  to  light  some  rather 
saddening  statistics,  for  it  was  discovered 
that  not  only  are  a  great  many  adults 
overweight  and  underexercised,  but  a 
great  many  of  our  children  cannot  pass 
simple  tests  of  physical  fitness.  So  now 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  sad  situation,  not 
of  losing  the  physical  conditioning  of  our 
youth,  but  of  never  having  attained  that 
condition  in  the  first  place.  The  effect 
this  state  of  affairs  has  had  upon  our 
youth  is  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
those  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  those 
who  are  tiTing  to  promote  the  general 
physical  health  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
become  obvious,  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
American  public  must  be  lured  away 
from  the  television  set  long  enough  to 
keep  Itself  in  good  physical  shape. 

The  real  problem  is  finding  a  means, 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  public, 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  exercise  for 
physical  fitness.  For  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population — those  engaged  in  ac- 
tive sports  or  physically  strenuous  occu- 
pations, nothing  is  needed.  But  most  of 
us  are  hard  pressed  to  find  the  time  for  a 
physical  fitness  program,  or  are  not  at- 
tracted to  the  traditional  mass  exercises, 
which  our  British  cousins  quite  aptly  call 
"physical  jerks."  Not  many  of  us  can 
find  the  willpower,  much  less  the  time,  to 
don  a  sweat  suit  and  to  do  a  few  laps 
around  the  block  and  30  minutes  of 
vigorous  exercise.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  can  be  done.  There  is  even  a  small 
minority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  pursue  a  vigorous  physical -fitness 
program;  but  my  point  is  that  they  are  a 
small  minority.  What  is  needed  is  some- 
thing that  almost  everyone,  regardless  of 
age,  sex,  shape,  or  inclination,  can  and 
will  use. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to 
be  informed,  recently,  that  in  my  home- 
town of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  a  progressive 
and  aggressive  finn  is  now  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  a  physical  exercise 
system  that  I  believe  can  be  of  great 
benefit  in  developing  physical  fitness. 
This  system  is  suitable  for  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
equipment  or  special  clothing.  It  Is 
portable,  and  is  simple  to  use.  In  fact, 
the  only  piece  of  equipment  involved  Is 
an  8-foot  nonstretchable  rope  with  flex- 
ible plastic  handles.  This  system  Is 
called  isometric  rope  exercise.  It  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  contractions  of 
a  muscle  can  produce  an  improved  con- 
dition in  that  muscle,  without  the  vio- 
lent and  vigorous  movement  usually  as- 
sociated with  exercise.  I  may  add  that 
these  isometric  rope  exercises  not  only 
greatly  improve  strength  and  muscle 
tone,  but  also  very  often  bring  about  a 
sizable  weight  loss. 

These  exercises  are  not  mentioned 
here  In  the  hope  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  undergo  a  radical 
transformation  by  eliminating  all  the 
97-pound  weaklings  In  our  midst,  for 
ardous  physical  chores  are  not  associated 
with  our  -jobs;  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
in  view  of  the  pace  we  are  now  setting 
in  space-age  America,  the  job  of  keeping 
up  with  our  responsibilities  does  not  al- 
low us  the  luxury  of  soft  bodies  that 


break  down  under  the  stress  and  strain 
to  which  we  are  subject. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  distributor,  Ideas,  inc  of 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  the  Wyoming  congres- 
sional  delegation  is  pleased  to  distribute 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  an  isometric 
rope  exercise  kit.  This  kit  consists  of 
the  rope  exerciser,  a  manual  explaining 
how  It  is  to  be  used,  and  a  wall  chart  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  basic  exercises 

Both  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr,  Simpson]  and  I  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  potential 
for  good  health  that  exists  in  this  simple 
system,  which  can  benefit  evei-y  member 
of  the  American  family.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  used  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
In  good  health. 

Mr.  President,  this  system  was  devel- 
oped by  a  well  known  authority  in  physi- 
cal  education,  Don  W.  "Tuify"  Mullison, 
assistant  professor  of  physical  education 
at  Colorado  State  University.  Profes- 
sor Mullison  has  written  an  article  in 
which  he  describes  how  he  developed  this 
system  and  gives  the  scientific  details  on 
how  It  works.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Physiological  Reasons  for  Isometric  Rope 
Contraction 

interest 

I  became  interested  in  isometric  contrac- 
tion after  being  introduced  to  it  primarily 
through  re^ng  information  sent  out  by  Bob 
Hoffman  of  Health  and  Strength  magazine 
concerning  football  isometric  training  and 
accomplishments  of  certain  weight  lifters  and 
track  and  field  performers  in  increasing  their 
performances  in  individual  events.  I  have 
always  attributed  some  of  my  own  personal 
strength  to  a  concentrated  effort  in  a  form 
of  static  contraction  while  attending  high 
school;  consequently,  I  became  interested 
In  learning  more  about  this  form  of  train- 
ing called  isometric  contraction. 

While  supervising  a  gym  class  at  Colorado 
State  University  this  spring,  I  picked  up  a 
piece  of  twine  about  6  feet  long  tied  to- 
gether and  with  it  I  began  trying  a  few  Iso- 
metric contractions.  I  began  to  wonder  why 
this  form  of  exercise  could  not  be  beneficial 
to  almost  everyone.  This  piece  of  twine  led 
to  a  rope  and  eventually  the  rope  I  am  now 
calling  the  Isometric  rope  and  a  group  of  con- 
tractions called  the  isometric  rope  exercises. 
This  is  a  group  of  exercises  performed  with 
a  rope  designed  to  contract  basically  all  of 
the  muscles  used  in  moving  the  levers  of  the 
body.  Much  time  and  effort  went  Into  these 
exercises  as  I  became  convinced  this  system 
had  a  tremendovis  potential  for  physical  fit- 
ness. I  personally,  in  working  isometric  con- 
tractions with  this  piece  of  rope,  had  tight- 
ened flabby  muscles,  gained  amazing 
strength,  and  lost  some  aches  and  pains  I 
had  been  living  with  for  some  time.  I  also 
noticed  some  weight  loss  as  I  experimented 
with  these  exercises.  As  this  happened  I 
began  to  ask  myself  questions  concerning 
why  these  contractions  affect  a  person  as  they 
do. 

In  reading,  I  found  that  Perry  Radar,  the 
editor  of  Iron  Man  magazine,  reported  that 
weight  lifters  using  Isometric  contraction  re- 
marked that  their  old  aches  and  pains 
seemed  to  be  leaving  them  and  that  they  felt 
like  a  million  dollars,  with  a  new  spring  W 
their  step  and  a  zest  for  living.  One  thing 
that  everyone  seems  to  notice  Is  how  alert, 
alive,  and  good  they  feel  after  a  workout. 
Bob  Hoffman  of  Health  and  Strength  maga- 
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,„p  advocates  an  Isometric  power  rack  for 
fflrM  and  feels  that  1  minute  a  day  on 
?^metrlc  power  rack  contractions  can  build 
^etb  slenderize  individuals,  improve 
^tme  aline  and  strengthen  the  back,  and 
P^L  everyone  look  like  an  athlete.  The  only 
rouble  Is  that  Isometric  racks  require  space. 
are  bulky,  cost  money,  and  are  pretty  sta- 
tionary The  isometric  rope  is  probably  an 
Iswer  to  this  problem  as  It  Is  cheap,  port- 
able, and  can  be  used  anywhere. 

THE  MEANING    OP   ISOMETRIC   CONTRACTION 

What  does  isometric  contraction  mean? 
the  prefix  "Iso"  means  the  same;  "metric" 
refers  to  length.  The  word  in  total  means 
no  change  or  equal.  In  an  isometric  con- 
traction a  muscle  acts  upon  a  lever  to  move 
an  overload.  "Nothing  moves,  yet  a  great 
amount  of  energy  is  expended.  In  this  type 
of  contraction  there  Is  no  change  In  the 
length  of  the  muscle  but  there  is  a  sharp 
augmentation  of  tension."  ^ 

PHTSIOLOGT  OF  ISOMETRIC  CONTRACTION 

in  an  isometric  contraction  the  maximal 
contraction  of  the  muscle  is  achieved  when 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus  Is  enough  to 
stimulate  the  least  Irritable  muscular  units, 
thereby  Involving  the  entire  muscle  in  the 
response.    "Muscle  fibers  respond  in  an  all- 
or-nothing  response.    In  other  words,  a  sin- 
gle muscle  fiber  responds  maximally  or  it 
does  not  respond    at    all.    Different   fibers 
possess  different  thresholds,  thus,  if  a  weak 
stimulus  Is  applied  to  a  muscle,  only  those 
with  very  low  thresholds  will  be  activated. 
Obviously,  the  more  fibers  that  are  active, 
the  greater  will  be  the  force  of  contraction 
of  the  whole  muscle."  '    It  appears  that  iso- 
metric   contraction    aids    in    lowering    the 
threshold  of  muscle  fibers  and  through  con- 
tinued stimulus  effort  the  Individual  brings 
a  maximum  amount  of  muscle  fibers  into 
use.    Actually  to  lift  a  piece  of  chalk  will 
require  the  maximum  contraction  of  a  few 
units  of  muscle,  to  lift  a  100-pound  weight 
will  require   the   maximiun   contraction   of 
many  units  of  muscle,  to  exert  an  Isometric 
contraction  against  an  Immovable  overload 
all  of  the  muscle   fibers  that  the  individ- 
ual can  stimulate  come  into  maximum  con- 
traction.   "Isometric  contractions  are  rarely 
undertaken  voluntarily  since  no  mechanical 
work    is    achieved.     Although    the    muscle 
does  no  work  it  liberates  energy  in  the  form 
of  heat.    This  heat  causes  a  rise  in  body 
temperature  which   Increases   capillary  vol- 
ume   and    pressure."'    This    liberation    of 
heat  also  seems  to  have  an  effect  on  reduc- 
ing  excess    body    weight.     Observation    of 
persons  performing  isometric  exercise  indi- 
cates that  the  whole  body  Is  Involved  In  the  • 
effort.    "Palpation     and     electromyographic 
exploration  of  the  activity  of  readily  acces- 
sible muscles  during  the  effort  confirm  the 
visual  observations  that  there  Is  a  general 
Increase  In  tone  of  most  of  the  skeletal  mus- 
cles of  the  entire  body.    Fatigue  of  this  ef- 
fort appears  early,  and  a  definite  period  of 
rest  is  required   before   an   equal   contrac- 
tion can  be  performed  again."  * 

"Oxygen  debt  is  about  40  percent  greater  In 
Isometric  exercise  and  the  oxygen  Income 
Is  around  20  percent  less  during  isometric 
exercise;  and  the  debt-Income  ratio  Is  much 
larger  for  isometric  exercise;  especially  for 
the  greater   loads." »    Respiration   rate   in- 

'L.  L.  Langley  and  E.  Cheraskln,  "The 
Physiology  of  Man,"  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.. 
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creases  after  exercise  to  recover  the  oxygen 
debt.  "The  high  carbon  dioxide  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  Inspiratory  center,  spurring 
It  to  greater  activity  and  thus  augmenting 
ventilation."  • 

In  trying  to  answer  some  of  my  own  ques- 
tions   concerning    this    system    of    exercise, 
blood  circulation  came  Into  the  study.    "The 
number  of  capillaries  in  a  muscle  actually 
can  increase  by  50  percent  as  the  result  of  ex- 
ercise.   It  was  found  that  in  guinea  pigs  that 
there  was  actually  a  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  capillaries  to  roughly  50  percent 
of   what   was   present   before."  ^   Also   these 
would  disappear  vrtthln  90  days  If  the  ex- 
ercise   was    discontinued.      "In    contraction 
the  contracting  muscles  Increase  the  blood 
flow  by  a  pumping  action.    The  compression 
empties  the  veins  which  soon  fill  as  the  pres- 
sure on  them  is  released.     Because  of  the 
one-way  action  of  valves,  the  blood  cannot 
flow  In  a  direction  away  from  the  heart;  it 
flows  only  toward  the  heart."*     This  con- 
traction also  keeps  the  arterial  blood  from 
coming  into  the  muscle,  consequently  there 
is  no  immediate  circulatory  strain  placed  on 
the  heart.    "However,  when  the  muscles  be- 
come active  their  blood  supply  is  Increased, 
often  4  or  5  times  that  of  the  resting  supply. 
Muscular  activity  itself  stimulates  different 
nerves,  which  stimulate  the  vasodilator  cen- 
ter, thereby  increasing  the  local  blood  sup- 
ply.""  It  also  Increases  adrenaline  into  the 
blood  stream  which  stimulates  heart  action 
and  increases  vasoconstriction  In  the  skin."  i" 
I  noticed  that  the  heart  rate  Increases  very 
little  Immediately  after  rapid  isometric  con- 
tractions of  a  violent  effort.    In  explaining 
this,  the  constriction  of  the  muscles  cutting 
down  the  arterial  supply  plus  the  emptying 
of  the  veins  causes  little  strain  on  the  heart. 
"Heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  increase  but 
to  a   much  lesser   extent   than   in  isotonic 
work    of    similar    degrees    of    exertion."" 
Through  the  exertion  of  contraction  carbon 
dioxide  is  formed.    "Carbon  dioxide  Increases 
and  acts  directly  upon  the  heart.    It  tends  to 
slow  the  heart  but  at  the  same  time  Increases 
the  extensibility  of  the  cardiac  muscle.    It 
helps  to  make  the  heart  more  efficient  by  in- 
creasing Its  vigor  and  therefore   its  stroke 
volume,  at  the  same  time  as  It  acts  as  a  brake 
on  the  heart.    Thus  the  cardiac  output  re- 
mains high  with  possibly  a  slightly  lower 
beat.    At  the  same  time,  all  the  arterioles  In 
the  contracting  muscle  are  wide  open  because 
of  the  local  action  of  the  carbon  dioxide."  " 
Isometric    exercise    appears    to    benefit    the 
heart.     "Extensive  statistical   surveys   seem 
to  provide  strong  support  for  the  assumption 
of  an  earlier  and  greater  cardiovascular  mor- 
bidity and   mortality   among   nonexercising 
individuals,  as  compared  with  those  In  phys- 
ically strenuous  occupations  or  sports  activ- 
ities   continued    into    their    later    ages."" 
Isometric  exercise  provides  a  type  of  ex- 
ertion which  does  not  cause  a  rapid  Increase 
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in  heart  rate  during  contractions  but  speeds 
up  the  heart  action  after  the  individual  is 
more  in  a  state  of  inactivity.    In  fact,  tests 
indicate  that  three-quarters  effort  in  con- 
tractions   appear    to     increase     the     heart 
rate    more    at    the    time    of    exercise    than 
complete     violent    contractions.      "In     ex- 
ertion   the    adrenaline    gland    secretes    ep- 
inephrine which  tends  to  increase  the  vigor 
of    cardiac    contraction,    dilate    the    coro- 
nary vessels,  to  encoiurage  peripheral  vaso- 
constriction, and  generally  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system."  " 
After  isometric  exercise,  the  increase  in  cir- 
culation to  the  tissues  supplies  the  tissues 
with  additional  fuel  and  oxygen,  disposes  of 
the  wastes  and  restores  equilibrium  which 
has  a  healthful  effect  on  all  of  the  body  or- 
gans as  well  as  the  muscle  structure.  "The 
psychological   factors   and   tension   of  dally 
living  frequently  outweigh  physical  stress  in 
alteration  of  heart  rate,  blood  pressure,  clot- 
ting time,  and  plasma  lipids.    Physical  work 
protects  rather  than  damages  the  coronary 
arteries.    With  reduction  in  work  and  greater 
leisure  time  there  is  appearing  an  increase 
in  tension  and  neurotic  states."  "  "Emotion- 
ally  unstable   individuals   have   heightened 
levels  of  physiological  activity  and  inferior 
physical  fitness.    By  stimulating  the  adrenal 
glands  through  exertion   the  body  is  more 
able  to  combat  stress."  ">    "Exercise  fimda- 
mentally  throws  one  Into  relatively  greater 
sympathetlcotonla,   out  of  which   a   person 
may  not  come  completely  for  several  hours 
or   even   days.     In   other   words,   persistent 
physical  training  negates  some  of  the  poorly 
rated   parasympathetic   nervous    tendencies, 
and  if  not  carried  too  far  into  over-training 
develops  positive  dynamic  qualities  of  psy- 
chological value."  1'  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  liberation  of  sympathln  pro- 
duced   at    the    sympathetic    nerve    endings 
when  exertion  takes  place  aids  in  reducing 
certain  neurotic  tendencies. 

STRENGTH   GAIN 

In  reading  about  Isometric  contraction  a 
great  strength  gain  seemed  to  be  acquired 
through  this  type  of  exercise.  Sports  Illus- 
trated reported  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Lilaerson  In  a 
controlled  study  at  a  veterans'  hospital  In 
Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  reported  strength  in- 
creases of  up  to  300  percent  on  convalescing 
patients.  "Strength  output  may  be  doubled 
in  3  weeks.  A  few  moments  of  heavy  re- 
sistance exercise  twice  a  week  produces  sig- 
nificant gains  in  strength."  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  strength  Increases  when 
repetitive  exercise  Is  performed  against  heavy 
resistance  and  that  the  slope  gradient  of  the 
training  cxirve  varies  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  stress  Imposed,  the  frequency  of  the  prac- 
tice sessions  and  the  duration  of  the  over- 
load effect. 

"In  one  experiment  subjects  gained  up  to 
161  percent  in  strength  working  only  5 
minutes  a  day  for  10  days  using  a  heavy  load. 
When  the  workload  was  reduced  75  percent 
and  repetitions  were  quadrupled,  no  per- 
spective gain  in  strength  was  achieved.'* 
Another  experiment  reported  a  5-percent 
strength  increase  for  10  weeks  with  a  daily 
6-second  isometric  contraction  at  two-thirds 
strength.  Still  another  experiment  found 
that  the  overload  principle  implies  that  the 
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lliolts  of  performance  must  be  persistently 
extended  to  Improve  muscle  strength;  and 
the  rate  of  improvement  depends  to  a  degree 
to  which  a  person  Is  willing  to  overload."  " 

It  also  seems  that  the  strength  increase  is 
not  in  the  amount  of  repetitions  done  in 
training.  "A  thousand  contractions  a  day 
can  have  no  effect  upon  strengths."  -^  One 
contraction  per  day  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory 
stimulus  upon  the  muscle  fiber. 

"Also  the  peak  of  muscular  strength  Is  gen- 
erally attained  between  the  ages  of  20  to  30 
years  of  age.  However,  If  training  is  contin- 
ued past  this  age,  strength  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  until  old  age."  ^ 

WHY    STRENGTH? 

John  Bunn  in  Scientific  Principles  of 
Coaching  says,  "The  importance  of  strength 
is  so  vital  in  athletics  and  actually  so  ne- 
glected. Athletes  in  order  to  have  reserve 
to  meet  emergencies  should  acquire  strength 
In  excess  of  that  required  for  the  desired  ac- 
tivity." The  U.S.  Air  Force  reports  that  50 
percent  of  our  yoimg  men  lack  the  strength 
and  agility  to  pass  a  physical  fitness  test  for 
pilot  training.  "J.  Roswell  Gallagher  has 
stressed  that  the  evaluation  of  strength,  the 
determination  of  the  disproportion  between 
strength  and  probably  stress,  and  the  in- 
crease of  strength  through  exwcise  at  times 
constitute  better  medical  practice  than  a 
regime  which  focuses  upon  the  ailment,  em- 
phasizes rest  and  ignores  the  facts  regarding 
strength  development  through  exercise.^^ 
Harold  E.  Jones  fovmd  that  boys  high  in 
strength  tend  to  have  good  physiques,  to  be 
physically  fit  and  to  enjoy  favored  social 
status  in  adolescence,  and  the  boys  who  are 
low  in  strength  show  a  tendency  toward 
asthenic  physiques,  poor  health,  social  dif- 
ficulties, and  lack  of  statiis,  feelings  of  in- 
feriority, and  personal  maladjustments  in 
other  ways."  " 

Kay  H.  Petersen  concluded  that  strength 
was  a  consistent  differentiator  of  ability  to 
make  and  to  achieve  success  on  Interschool 
athletic  teams.==  H.  D.  Whittle  reported  that 
strong  physical  programs  in  public  schools 
result  in  higher  levels  of  muscular  strength 
among  the  participants.^* 

Strengthening  activities  to  maintain  fit- 
ness levels  may  well  be  considered  desirable 
for  all  people  as  a  way  of  life.  In  fact,  Jean 
Mayer  in  an  article  "Exercise  and  Weight 
Control,"  says  that  a  reorganization  of  one's 
life  to  Include  regular  exercise  adapted  to 
one's  physical  potentialities  is  a  Justified 
retiu-n  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

BENEFITS  OF  ROPE  EXERCISE 

After  careful  study,  we  feel  that  Isometric 
rope  exercise  has  a  very  scientific  place  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  strength 
and  the  general  physical  fitness  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  It  can  be  the  answer  to 
development  of  strength  in  the  Junior  high 
school  and  high  school  gym  classes.  Because 
of  the  small  amount  of  time  Involved  in 
isometric  rope  exercise,  functional  exercise, 
and  development  of  skills  can  still  be  the 
main  physical  education  program.  Strength 
development  has  long  been  a  neglected  phase 
of  our  physical  education  programs.  Weight 
programs  are  too  time  consuming,  space  con- 
suming, ancl  expensive  to  have  evolved  as  an 
Integral  part  of  these  fitness  programs.  This 
system  vflthout  a  doubt  can  be  reasonable, 
inexpensive,  effective,  and  simply  adminis- 
tered.    The  results  will  show  in  regard  to 


*>  L.  E.  Morehouse,  op.  clt.,  p.  203. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

=  L.  L.  Morehouse  and  Philip  J.  Rasch,  op. 
clt.,  p.  110. 

"  W.  H.  Clarke,  "Development  of  Volitional 
Muscle  Strength  as  Related  to  Fitness,"  Exer- 
cise andf  Fitness,  Library  of  Congress,  p.  203. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

» Ibid.,  p.  201. 

» Ibid.,  p.  202. 


fitness  tests  in  the  future  wherever  it  is 
adopted. 

This  rope  system  also  has  tremendous 
potential  as  a  benefactor  to  any  person  who 
will  take  the  time  and  effort  to  apply  this 
program  to  his  daily  life.  The  rewards  of  a 
few  minutes  a  day  could  well  mean  years  to 
his  lifespan.  Women  as  well  as  men  can 
use  this  exercise  system  because  of  its  nature 
and  simplicity.  In  fact,  the  potential  for 
removing  flabby  muscles  and  excess  weight 
In  women  Is  no  farther  away  than  the  use  of 
the  rope. 

The  Armed  Forces  may  well  find  that  this 
system  can  do  much  for  their  daily  routine. 
Athletic  teams  already  are  using  it  as  a 
supplement  for  their  extensive  training  pro- 
grams. 

"In  conclusion,  strength  exercise  is  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  fit  body  and  should 
be  presented  as  a  way  of  life."  =^ 


THE  WILD  RIVERS  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ini- 
tial reaction  to  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional wild  rivers  system  has  been  more 
than  gratifying.  While  one  would  antic- 
ipate the  generous  support  of  most  con- 
servation and  wildlife  groups,  support  of 
the  measure  has  been  coming  from  all 
sources. 

Of  particular  satisfaction  has  been  the 
editorial  comment  in  my  own  State. 
This  editorial  approval  was  most  aptly  set 
forth  in  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  on 
March  22 ;  and  it  pays  homage,  not  only 
to  the  intent  of  the  wild  rivers  proposal, 
but  also  to  President  Johnson,  for  in- 
cluding it  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
natural  beauty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Boise   (Idaho)    Daily  Statesman, 
Mar.  22,  1965] 

•'-      The  Wild  Rivers 

Congress  has  received  from  Secretary  of 
Interior  Udall  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
wild  rivers  system  to  preserve  conserva- 
tion, scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation values. 

It  is  one  of  the  bills  singled  out  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  February  8  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  beauty. 
^  The  legislation  proposes  immediate  wild 
river  status  for  all  or  part  of  six  rivers.  Two 
are  located  In  Idaho,  the  Salmon  River  from 
the  town  of  North  Fork  downstream  to  the 
town  of  Rlgglns,  and  the  entire  Salmon  Mid- 
dle Fork;  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Clear- 
water River  from  the  town  of  Kooskia  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  Lowell,  the  fork  also 
embracing  the  Lochsa  River  from  its  junction 
with  the  Selway  at  Lowell  forming  the  Mid- 
dle Fork,  upstream  to  the  Powell  U.S.  Forest 
Ranger  Station,  and  the  Selway  River  from 
Lowell  upstream  to  Thompson  Flat. 

Segments  of  the  Rogue  River  in  Oregon, 
the  Rio  Grande  In  New  Mexico,  the  Green 
in  Wyoming,  and  the  Suwanee  In  Georgia  and 
Florida  Including  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  are 
proposed  for  classification  under  the  wild 
rivers  bill. 

In  Idaho,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion spent  considerable  research  in  studying 
the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater  Middle  Fork. 
Private  consulting  firms  were  employed  by 
the  BOR  in  compiling  the  definitive  studies. 
The  Statesman  has  not  received  reports  of 
the  research  on  the  Idaho  rivers  Involved, 
but  a  preliminary  review  of  Secretary  Udall's 


proposals  and  actjuaintance  with  the  beauh 
of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  suggest  th 
bUl  should  be  adopted.  °' 

There  certainly  will  be  no  hesitancy  in  out 
door  groups  and  wildlife  organizations  eiv' 
ing  their  approval  to  the  wild  rivers  system 
measure.  The  views  of  local  interests  direct 
ly  affected  by  the  bill  should  be  forthcom' 
Ing. 

The  beauty  of  the  treacherous  River  of  No 
Return  betweeii  North  Fork  and  Rlgglns  is 
known  universally  by  outdoor  enthusiasts 
The  Salmon  River  is  incomparable  and  ex- 
citing and  as  much  of  Its  pristine  character 
must  be  conserved  as  possible.  The  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Clearwater  and  Its  companion 
Lochsa  and  Selway  streams  reach  into  a  an. 
lion-acre  wilderness  area  of  the  Selway-Blt^ 
terroot  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serr- 
ice  as  directed  imder  appropriate  laws  of 
Congress  and  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Historically  speaking,  the  rivers  have  pro- 
vided colorful  pioneer  legends.  Much  of  the 
Clearwater  system  has  traveled  by  the  Lewis- 
Clark  Expedition. 

Idaho  now  gains  by  national  recognition 
of  these  magnificent  rivers.  Congress  will 
study  the  Udall  proposals.  The  passage  of 
the  Wild  Rivers  System  Act  appears  Inevl- 
table. 


« Ibid.,  p.  203. 


"COAL  IN  YOUR  FUTURE" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  coal  represents  the  greatest 
mineral  resource  of  the  Appalachian 
region  of  this  coimtry,  and  its  production 
is  still  the  basic  foundation  of  the  econ- 
omy  in  Appalachia. 

George  Fumich,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Research,  recently  re- 
viewed the  progress  made  by  his  Office 
to  develop  new  uses  for  coal.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  field;  and 
the  results  of  this  research  are  easily 
seen  in  the  production  of  coal,  which 
has  shown  an  increase  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years. 

Mr.  Fumich's  talk,  entitled  "There  is 
Coal  in  Your  Future,"  is  certainly  worthy 
of  study  by  every  Senator.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  Is  Coal  in  Your  Future 

The  industrial  market  is  a  very  important 
one  for  coal  and  one  which  the  Industry  hai 
in  the  past  done  perhaps  too  little  to  pro- 
mote and  expand.  Despite  this,  it  has  re- 
mained over  the  past  decade  and  a  half  the 
second  or  third  largest  single  coal  market, 
varying  in  ranking  with  steel  in  individual 
years.  For  1963,  it  comprised  a  market  of 
83  millions  of  tons,  excluding  cement,  wblch 
utilized  another  8  million  tons. 

It  is  encouraging  that  in  recent  years  the 
industrial  market,  declining  slowly  but 
steadily  through  1959  when  74  million  tons 
were  consumed,  has  reversed  that  trend  and 
climbed  annually  since  that  year  to  the 
present  size  of  83  million  tons.  An  impor- 
tant Job  for  the  coal  industry  is  to  see  that 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  short  range  trend 
is  done. 

A  frank  review  of  the  possible  causes  of 
the  decline  prior  to  1959  is  perhaps  in  order. 

Coal-flred  equipment  was  traditionally 
larger — heavier — more  expensive  than  similar 
equipment  employing  competitive  fuels. 
Coal  had  to  be  handled,  stored— ashes  dis- 
posed of.  Coal-fired  plants  required  labor 
over  above  those  of  the  other  fuels,  and  labor 
costs  were  trending  steadily  upward.    TliM« 
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some  doubt  in  the  consumer's  mind  as 
Whether  the  delivered  costs  of  coal  would 
not  increase  similarly. 

Tn  all  too  many  cases  these  problems  and 
doubts  coupled  with  the  factor  that  cost  of 
le  steam  or  heating  plant  operation  was  in 
freauent  cases  an  almost  Inconsequential 
factor  m  the  final  cost  of  the  consumer's 
nroduct,  led  to  the  displacement  of  coal  in 
Lg  industrial  market.  That  the  decline  of 
coal  in  this  market  was  not  greater  is  in 
nart  due  to  the  equipment  manufacturers. 
Even  after  well  above  a  normal  lifetime  of 
operation,  coal-fired  equipment  was  simply 
too  good  to  throw  away. 

In  my  mind,  at  least,  this  reputation  of 
coal-burning  equipment  as  being  high  priced 
and  nonautomated,  based  on  experience 
with  frequently  obsolescent  equipment,  was 
a  mixed  blessing.  I  believe  that  it  set  the 
plant  owner  and  operator  thinking,  "If  coal- 
fired  equipment  was  only  cheaper,  cleaner, 
and  easier  to  operate,  I'd  never  switch.  The 
equipment  lasts  almost  forever,  and  coal  1b 
Btlll  the  cheapest  fuel." 

To  me,  then,  these  are  the  ground  rules  If 
this  vitally  Important  market  for  coal  is  to 
be  expanded.  Equipment  for  the  handling 
and  burning  of  coal  must  be  developed  that 
Is  competitive  over  a  reasonable  depreciation 
period.  If  not  In  Initial  cost,  with  other  fuels. 

The  knowledge  that  coal  can  be  a  clean 
fuel,  clean  In  handling  and  burning,  must  be 
expanded.  Possibly  most  Important,  the  fact 
that  a  coal-flred  plant  can  be  as  highly  au- 
tomated as  any  other  must  be  stressed. 
Where  local  ordinances  discriminate  against 
the  automated  coal  plant,  the  proper  officials 
need  to  be  shown  and  convinced  so  that  the 
local  laws  may  be  changed.  And  the  coal 
consumer  needs  to  be  continually  reassured 
of  the  coal  industry's  interest  In  his  needs 
and  problems,  that  coal  In  desired  quantities 
and  consistent  qualities  will  be  available  for 
his  requirements,  and  that  the  price  of  coal, 
including  its  delivery  to  his  plant,  will  insure 
its  position  as  the  lowest  cost  fuel. 

As  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  have 
amply  demonstrated,  th-j  coal  and  equipment 
suppliers  have  risen  to  the  bait.  They  have 
shown  their  willingness  and  capability  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  this  market.  I 
shall  mention  Just  a  few  of  their  recent  con- 
tributions. 

Industry-financed  Bituminous  Coal  Re- 
Bearch,  Inc.,  has  erected  and  is  operating  a 
modern  basic  and  applied  research  laboratory 
at  MonroevUle,  Pa.,  where  all  facets  of  coal 
handling,  combustion,  air  pollution,  and  ash 
handling  and  disposal  are  being  Investigated. 
The  pioneering  efforts  of  this  laboratory  led 
to  the  development  of  the  first  "packaged" 
coal-flred  boiler  units  in  capacities  of  less 
than  20,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour.  In- 
dustry Interest,  as  evidenced  by  the  BCR 
work,  led  to  worthwhile  activity  on  the  part 
of  at  least  four  manufacturers. 

One  development  was  the  packaged  unit 
built  to  basic  designs  developed  by  BCR. 
Two  of  these  units  are  installed,  and  utilized 
for  both  heating  and  air  conditioning,  in 
the  Coal  Building,  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Tour  Inspection  of  these  units  is  Invited  by 
their  owners  should  you  visit  the  Capital 
City.  While  the  initial  cost  of  these  pack- 
aged units  is  higher  than  for  gas  or  oil,  they 
have  In  many  instances  been  economically 
competitive  with  other  fuels. 

Another  manufacturer  has  developed  a 
somewhat  similar  unit-,  again  higher  in  initial 
cost  than  for  similar  equipment  fired  by 
other  fuels.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  another  sat- 
isfactory and  desirable  addition  to  the  range 
of  automatic  coal-burning  equipment. 

A  Virginia  company  acquired  the  manu- 
facturing rights  to  a  stoker  design  originally 
developed  in  Canada.  Initially  it  employed 
an  air-cooled  grate  which  was  found  inade- 
quate for  many  Industrial  applications.  An 
improved  grate  assembly  has  been  developed 
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which  has  the  advantages  of  lower  cost  and 
adaptability  to  conventional-type  boilers. 

One  well-known  equipment  supplier  has 
been  working  on  a  similar  grate  assembly 
for  several  years,  and  the  unit  will  soon  be 
ready  for  field  testing.  The  manufacturer 
has  expressed  enthusiasm  over  it£ 
possibilities. 

These  equipment  units  have  capacities  of 
from  75  to  300  boiler  horsejxjwer  and  above. 

Still  another  is  considering  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  coal-fired  boiler  of  English  design 
which  may  offer  some  cost  advantages  and 
would  perhaps  be  available  in  capacities  of 
up  to  500  boiler  horsepower.  Undergoing 
evaluation  at  this  time  is  the  design  of  an 
automatic  ash  removal  system  for  this  unit. 

Various  manufacturers  of  coal-handling 
equipment,  combustion  controls,  and  air  pol- 
lution prevention  devices  are  also  known  to 
be  working  on  methods  of  making  coal-fired 
equipment  cleaner,  cheaper,  and  more  highly 
automated. 

Other  public  and  private  researchers  are 
working  on  improved  combustion  systems 
utilizing  coal,  including  improved  burner  de- 
signs, the  establishment  of  stolchometrlc 
combustion  conditions,  the  recirculation  of 
furnace  gases,  development  of  pressiu-ized 
furnaces,  and  the  adaptation  of  slagging 
furnaces  to  smaller  industrial  capacity 
ranges.  Certainly  some  of  this  effort  can  be 
expected  to  bear  commercial  fruition  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  Intensely  interested 
in  contributing  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  industrial  coal  market.  In  fact,  the 
goal  of  the  Office,  as  specified  upon  its  crea- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  1960.  is  to  encourage 
and  develop  through  a  contract  research 
program,  new  and  expanded  markets  for 
coal. 

Today's  program  has  been  mentally  a 
stimulating  and  gratifying  one,  so  although 
I  could  speak  enthusiastically  at  great  length 
concerning  the  work  of  the  OCace  of  Coal  Re- 
search, this  Is  not  the  time  for  such  a  talk. 
Allow  me  please,  however,  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  that  part  of  our  present  and  planned 
program  which  is  of  most  interest  to  you. 

I  have  mentioned  the  vitally  Important  de- 
velopments by  BCR  and  manufacturers  of 
the  packaged  coal-fired  boilers  up  to  15,000 
pounds  of  hourly  capacity.  However,  com- 
petitive fuels  were  able  to  produce  packaged 
units  of  100,000  pounds  of  hourly  capacity — 
and  Just  recently  this  range  has  been  ex- 
tended to  200,000  pounds. 

Because  of  the  past  history  of  declining 
markets,  and  other  reasons  too  well  known  to 
you  to  warrant  discussion,  equipment  manu- 
facturers were  not  able  to  justify  as  an  ex- 
tensive research  and  development  program  as 
was  being  utilized  for  competitive  fuels.  It 
was  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  situation 
that  the  first  OCR  contract  was  signed  with 
Pope,  Evans  &  Robbins,  of  New  York,  for  the 
development  of  a  higher  capacity,  more  com- 
petitive coal-fired  packaged  boiler. 

The  contract  has  been  completed,  and  the 
designs  and  specifications  of  the  complete 
plants.  Including  coal  and  ash  handling 
facilities,  and  the  combustion  unit  and  con- 
trols are  available  to  the  public.  The  de- 
signs for  the  packaged  boiler-stoker  unit  are 
available  In  capacities  of  20,000,  30,000.  40.000, 
and  50,000  pounds  of  hourly  steam  capacity. 

These  new  plants  should  materially  assist 
the  coal  industry  in  gaining  a  share  in  the 
expanding  industrial  heating  market.  We 
believe  that  they  will  find  wide  application 
in  factories,  hospitals,  and  other  large  build- 
ings. 

Completely  "live"  storage  of  coal  Is  a  fea- 
ture of  all  plants,  together  with  the  ability 
to  burn  almost  any  American  coal,  Including 
anthracite,  with  minor  modification  of  the 
combustion  changer. 

The  new  plants  can  be  erected  at  costs 
considerably  below  present  coal-flred  luUts 


In  this  capacity  range  and  will  req\xlre  no 
more  attendance  than  oil-  and  gas-fired 
plants. 

The  designs  and  specifications  are  of  such 
detail  and  quality  that,  except  for  normal 
site  engineering,  any  designer  or  manufac- 
turer of  coal-burning  systems  would  be  able 
to  build  a  plant  from  them. 

The  design  employs  an  "A"  type  boiler 
considerably  smaller  than  previo\is  boilers 
of  this  capacity  coupled  with  a  new-tjrpe 
oscillating-grate  stoker.  The  overall  as- 
shipped  height  of  the  boiler-stoker  package 
permits  it  to  be  shop  constructed  and 
shipped  by  rail  to  almost  any  erection  site  in 
the  United  States.  The  major  difference 
between  the  two  basic  plant  designs  avail- 
able is  that  one  provides  coal  storage  in  a 
below-ground  level  "tank,"  while  the  other 
employs  a  surface-storage  silo. 

Boiler-stoker  specifications  provide  heat 
release  rates  on  the  grate  of  750,000  British 
thermal  units  per  hour  maxlmvun,  650,000 
minimum.  This  service  Is  made  possible  by 
heavy  alloy  castings  with  high-velocity  tu- 
yeres; the  arrangement  permits  an  excellent 
turndown  ratio.  The  furnace  heat  release 
limit  Is  54,000  British  thermal  units  per 
cubic  foot  per  ho\ir,  maximum,  considerably 
greater  than  employed  In  other  types  of  coal- 
flred  units  due  to  furnace  configiiration. 
This  is  accomplished  by  an  extremely  turbu- 
lent furnace  condition  with  high-velocity 
tuyeres,  16  overfire  air  nozzles,  full  boiler 
length  travel,  and  a  high  heating  surface- 
volvune  ratio.  Despite  these  Increased  heat 
release  rates,  exit  furnace  gas  temperature 
will  not  exceed  1,900°  F. 

Several  of  these  boiler-stoker  imits  are 
presently  in  industrial  operation,  and  you 
have  heard  a  complete  report  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  operation  this  afternoon,  so  I 
shall  not  bore  you  with  repetition. 

As  a  result  of  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
a  major  contribution  under  chis  contract 
to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  fuel  market,  a 
second  contract  in  the  amount  of  $531,000 
was  awarded  to  Pope,  Evans  &  Robbins  on 
February  20  of  this  year.  Under  terms  of 
the  new  contract,  we  hope  that  the  con- 
tractor will  be  able  to  develop  boiler  units 
(probably  not  stoker  fired)  in  the  capacity 
range  of  up  to  100,000  pounds  of  hourly 
steam  capacity.  We  even  hope  to  reach  the 
200,000-pound  goal  that  has  recently  been 
achieved  by  competitive  fuels. 

Such  units,  reqmring  minimum  attend- 
ance, minimum  space,  maximum  efficiency, 
and  with  an  initial  cost  and  operating  cost 
considerably  more  favorable  than  existing 
coal-flred  equipment  should  provide  a  sub- 
stantially Increased  market  for  coal  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Under  terms  of  the  research  contract,  nu- 
merous new  concepts  for  coal  handling,  com- 
biistion,  ash  and  fly-ash  collection  will  be 
developed  and  evaluated.  Prototjrpe  com- 
ponents of  the  package  unit  will  be  con- 
structed and  tested  prior  to  the  development 
of  the  complete  final  design  of  the  overall 
system.  All  elements  of  the  system  will  be 
so  integrated  and  refined  as  to  produce  a 
compact,  safe,  automated,  and  eflScient  in- 
stallation designed  to  prove  economically 
attractive  to  the  owners  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments. 

Total  time  for  the  performance  of  work 
under  the  contract  is  30  months.  Full  in- 
terest and  title  to  any  discovery  or  inventions 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  contract  will 
vest  In  the  Government. 

Concurrently,  we  are  proceeding  with  con- 
tract research  efforts  designed  to  assist  the 
coal  operator  In  reducing  his  production 
costs  and  to  assist  the  coal  consumer  in  find- 
ing uses  for  the  present  waste  ash  and  fly- 
ash  resxilting  from  coal  combxistlon.  The 
end  result  of  each  of  these  areas  of  effort  is 
to  make  coal  cheaper  In  flnal  cost  to  the  cool 
consumer. 
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Our  mining  cost  reduction  work  Is  being 
performed  by  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Under  a  $147,000  contract  Just  completed, 
four  computer  programs  were  developed  for 
evaluating  those  factors  which  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  mining  In  the  immediate  produc- 
tion area.  The  programs  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  numero\is  production  problems 
found  in  the  diverse  variety  of  continuous 
and  conventional  mining  systems  which  pre- 
vail throughout  the  coal  Industry.  The  pro- 
grams vary  in  scope  and  have  been  tested 
and  proven  applicable  in  a  broad  range  of 
mining  systems.  Pieldwork  has  indicated 
that  application  of  the  program  to  specific 
mining  problems  may  reduce  coal  produc- 
tion costs  by  up  to  40  cents  per  ton. 

The  computer  programs  are  available  to 
the  coal  Industry,  at  cost,  and  the  technical 
staff  and  c^puter  facilities  are  available 
at  VPI  to  mining  companies  who  wish  to 
employ  these  programs  in  their  operations 
but  do  not  have  computer  facilities.  Thus 
coal  operators,  large  and  small  alike,  can 
apply  these  newly  developed  techniques  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  mining. 

Since  the  VPI  report  was  released  to  the 
public  In  October  1964,  OCR  has  learned  that 
the  computer  programs  are  in  actual  use  at 
three  major  companies  whose  underground 
output  was  20.4  million  tons  In  1963,  or  6.9 
percent  of  total  underground  bituminous  and 
lignite  production  for  that  year.  Five  pro- 
ducers accounting  for  36.1  million  tons  an- 
nually of  underground  production  are  plan- 
ning to  utilize  the  programs. 

During  the  month  of  February  1965,  five 
mining  companies  and  two  manufacturers 
of  mining  equipment  made  applied  "runs"  of 
the  VPI-OCR  computer  programs  and  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  results.  Runs 
for  four  additional  companies  were  scheduled 
for  the  month  of  March. 

A  followup  contract  with  VPI  to  find  ad- 
ditional methods  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
mining  coal  in  the  amount  of  $286,500  wais 
signed  on  June  9,  1964,  and  will  run  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

The  last  contract  I  shall  mention  is  that 
for  determining  uses  for  the  solid  wastes 
of  coal  combustion. 

In  a  $139,140  contract  with  West  Virginia 
University  for  determining  potential  mar- 
kets for  coal-associated  rocks  and  minerals, 
a  method  has  been  developed  for  making 
high-strength  bricks  and  other  construction 
material  from  fly  ash  and  bottom  ash.  The 
Government  has  filed  a  patent  application 
for  the  process. 

By  using  a  mix  of  ash,  sand,  and  sodium 
silicate  in  combination  with  modest  forming 
pressures  and  firing  temperatures.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  produce  lightweight,  durable,  and 
attractive  building  material.  Tests  indicate 
that  the  bricks  produced  can  withstand  se- 
vere envlrpnmental  conditions  and  have 
compressive  breaking  strengths  which  range 
from  5,000  to  9,000  pounds  per  square  Inch. 
The  material  weighs  from  95  to  100  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  against  140  to  150  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  for  common  clay  brick. 

The  new  process  produces  a  building  ma- 
terial that  is  stronger  and  lighter  than  the 
clay  brick.  This  may  mean  a  saving  of  up  to 
30  percent  in  transportation  costs.  Sample 
bricks  have  been  tested  in  accordance  with 
the  American  Society  of  Testing  and  Ma- 
terials ( ASTM) .  In  every  Instance,  the  bricks 
met  or  surpassed  standards  established  for 
clay  bricks. 

Tests  of  the  new  type  brick  are  continuing. 
But,  from  all  indications,  the  use  of  coal- 
ash  for  the  manufacture  of  building  brick 
Is  economically  feasible,  technically  possible, 
and  highly  desirable.  However,  work  to  date 
has  been  on  a  bench  and  batch  scale  only. 
Additional  work  Is  required  to  develop  a  con- 
tinuous production  process. 

OCR  hopes  In  the  future  to  undertake 
other  research  projects  designed  to  further 
decrease  the  cost  of  mining  coal,  improve  Its 


quality,  reduce  its  transportation  costs,  re- 
duce the  problems  of  boiler-tube  corrosion, 
and  in  other  ways  Increase  the  desirability 
of  coal  as  an  industrial  fuel. 

We  are  constantly  looking  for  additional 
new  ideas  that  will  help  coal  in  the  com- 
petitive energy  market.  Many  of  you  have 
wide  experience  In  the  field  of  combustioh. 
If  any  oi  you  have  ideas  for  research  in  this 
area,  OCR  will  be  happy  to  discuss  them  with 
you,  either  personally  or  by  informal  letter. 
We  solicit  knowledge  and  experience  in  de- 
veloping a  research  program  useful  to  you 
and  to  the  coal  industry. 

The  coal  industry  is  convinced  that  their 
expanded  efforts  will,  in  coming  months  and 
years,  make  it  impossible  for  you,  the  in- 
dustrial consumer,  to  ever  forget  that,  "There 
is  coal  in  your  future." 


KENNEDY  CLIMBS  HIGH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  his  courage,  diligence,  and  in- 
telligence, Robert  Kennedy  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  Nation.  Now  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  added  yet 
another  triumph  to  his  already  long  list, 
by  climbing  Mount  Kennedy,  the  highest 
unclimbed  peak  in  North  America.  This 
act  of  brotherly  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  slain  President  is  greatly  admired 
and  appreciated  by  all  Americans. 

An  editorial  praising  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's achievement  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Friday, 
March  26.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bobby  to  the  Summit 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  else  can  really 
understand  what  brought  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  from  the  whispers  of  spring  In 
Washington  to  the  permanent  snow  and  Ice 
of  Mount  Kennedy,  in  Canada,  the  highest 
previously  unclimbed  peak  In  North  America. 
The  Senator  had  had  no  previous  climbing 
experience  and  could  hardly  have  been  much 
help  to  the  team  he  Joined  2,400  feet  below 
the  13,850-foot  summit. 

But,  at  the  top,  he  drove  in  a  stake  with 
a  black-bordered  flag  of  the  Kennedy  coat 
of  arms.  Clearly  for  the  Senator  himself, 
there  was  a  sense  of  doing  something  the 
hard  way  for  the  memory  of  his  brother. 

It  Is  a  fitting  act,  not  only  because  of  the 
unusually  close  relationship  between  the 
slain  President  and  his  brother,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  interest  In  athletic  endeavor 
that  characterized  the  Kennedy  family  as 
led  by  the  President. 

We  salute  this  expression  of  brotherly  love 
and  memory  and  congratulate  the  climber  on 
having  conquered  such  a  peak  his  first  time 
out. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCORPORATE 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN  WAR  VET- 
ERANS OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
legislation  to  incorporate  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

Few  groups  in  our  free  society  have  so 
consistently  contributed,  in  peace  and  In 
war,  to  America's  physical,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  growth,  and  the  strengthening 
of  its  free  institutions,  as  our  citizens  of 
Italian  origin. 

All  of  us  honor  America's  discoverer, 
the  great  Italian  explorer,  Christopher 
Columbus.    Many  of  us  here  In  the  Sen- 


ate have  been  working  to  make  Columbus 
Day  a  national  holiday,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  succeed  in  the  near  future. 

Millions  of  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
and  ancestry  are  making  contributions 
to  every  walk  of  American  life  today. 

And  when  our  freedom  has  had  to  be 
defended  on  battlefields  around  the 
world,  Americans  of  Italian  origin  have 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  our 
forces. 

That  is  why  I  have  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished  minority  leader,  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate the  Italian- American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States. 

I  am  urging  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  lOOTH  INFANTRY 
BATTALION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  military  history,  the 
100th  Infantry  Battalion  has  earned  a 
special  place  of  honor.  Organized  as  an 
all -Nisei  Army  unit  from  Japanese 
American  members  of  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Guard  a  few  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  100th  Battalion  went  into 
action  In  Italy  in  September  1943.  It 
fought  with  great  distinction  and  brav- 
ery, and  became  known  as  the  "Purple 
Heart  Battalion"  because  of  its  heavy 
combat  casualties. 

Recently,  in  Honolulu,  Gen.  John  K. 
Waters,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army 
Pacific,  recalled  the  gallant  record  of 
this  fighting  unit  in  a  speech  before  Club 
100,  composed  of  100th  Battalion  vet- 
erans. 

In  his  remarks  he  referred  to  "cour- 
age that  saw  the  battalion  receive  three 
Presidential  Unit  Citations;  one  mem- 
ber of  the  100th  win  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor;  24  others,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross;  147,  the  Silver 
Star;  238,  the  Bronze  Star  for  valor;  and 
1,703,  the  Purple  Heart — mark  you,  all 
from  one  battalion." 

General  Waters  commends  the  100th 
Battalion  men  not  only  as  courageous 
wartime  soldiers  but  also  as  peacetime 
veterans  devoted  to  continuing  com- 
munity service. 

In  his  address  the  General  voiced  his 
hope  that  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion 
will  have  its  unit  designation  retained  in 
the  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  with 
the  Army  National  Guard.  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  since  then,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  every  confidence 
that  the  100th  Battalion  designation  will 
be  retained  in  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Waters'  address  delivered  before  Club 
100  in  Honolulu  on  February  13,  1965, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    op    Gen.    John    K.    Waters,   Com- 
mander   IN    Chief,    U.S.    Army,    Pacific, 

Before  Club  100,  Honolulu,  Hawah,  Fib- 

RUAHY  13,  1965 

Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  Club 
100,  It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with 
you  this  evening.  It  Is  not  often  that  one 
has  the  opportunity  to  spend  an  evening 
with  such  a  distinguished  group  of  people 
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who  represent   a    famous    chapter    of    our 
American  history  and  heritage. 

During  my  34  years  of  service  as  a  member 
nf  our  Armed  Forces,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet  with  many  groups.  When  I  re- 
rpived  your  Invitation  to  Join  you  tonight, 
I  was  very  happy  to  accept.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  I  first  heard  and  admired  the 
wartime  exploits  of  your  members  while  I 
was  a  POW  in  Germany  and  you  were  making 
us  history  In  1943-44  on  the  Italian 
Peninsula  as  members  of  Mark  Clark's  5th 
Army.  I  think  It  was  In  April  1944  that 
a  West  Point  cadet  roommate  of  mine,  Gor- 
don Singles,  first  Joined  your  unit.  He  has 
spoken  often  with  great  pride  and  devotion 

of  vou. 

i  feel  privileged  to  be  with  you  here 
tonight  and  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  public  recognition  to  your 
distinguished  organization.  As  you  sit  here, 
you  can  prou/lly  reach  out  and  touch  not 
only  one  stal^^art  soldier,  but  many.  There 
are  few  organizations  In  our  country  which 
can  claim  such  a  thing.  Frankly,  I'm 
humbly  proud  to  be  with  you.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  sincere  re- 
spects to  fighting  men.  This  country  has 
needed  them  and  will  need  them  again. 

Club  100  and  you  men  of  the  100th  Bat- 
talion who  comprise  Its  membership  deserve 
a  renewed  share  of  public  recognition  for  the 
contributions  you  have  made,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  make,  to  our  country,  our  State, 
and  our  community.  What  your  club  repre- 
sents to  this  community  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  any  known  device.  It  may  never 
be  appreciated  fully  until  your  sons  and 
grandsons  are  called  to  react  to  any  chal- 
lenge to  our  country.  This  may  not  even 
be  a  physical  challenge.  In  fact,  some  people 
believe  the  greatest  threat  to  our  people 
today  Is  that  Communist  target — ovu-  minds. 
But  what  I  mean  about  the  failure  to  appre- 
ciate fully  your  vital  work  Is  that  your  prac- 
ticing patriotism,  ypur  reputation  for 
courage,  your  place  In  the  community  and 
what  you  stand  for — these  things,  will  help 
build  our  youth  to  the  point  where  they  will 
resist  the  encroachment  on  their  minds.  It 
is  as  Important  that  their  heritage  be  such 
that  their  minds  are  trained  to  recognize  the 
dangers.  They  will  be  blessed  with  the 
courage  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers — 
you  men  here  tonight.  Courage  that  saw 
the  battalion  receive  three  Presidential  Unit 
Citations;  one  member  of  the  100th  win  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor;  24  others,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross;  147,  the  Silver 
Star;  238,  the  Bronze  Star  for  valor;  and 
1703,  the  Purple  Heart — ^mark  you,  all  from 
one  battalion. 

Sometimes  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
a  whole  new  generation  has  grown  up  since 
the  lOOth  Battalion  was  organized.  In  a 
few  years  you  will  be  observing  your  25th 
anniversary — a  quarter  of  a  century  of  serv- 
ice that  has  seen  the  world  change  in  so 
many  ways — changes,  too,  right  here  In  our 
own  country.  In  which  many  of  you  have 
played  such  Important  roles  within  our  own 
state.  It  is  a  happy  thought  that  your 
sons  and  daughters  will  never  have 
to  sacrifice  and  suffer  as  you  did  for  the 
principles  for  which  you  stood  and  the 
right  to  become  full-fledged  Americans.  I 
think  I  could  put  It  more  correctly  If  I  said 
"effort  to  be  recognized  as  the  full-fledged 
Americans  that  you  have  always  been." 
History  knows  that  no  other  group  of 
Americans  ever  went  so  far  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  for  their  country  and 
their  own  people  than  did  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  in  Hawaii  during 
World  War  II.  Many  of  our  minority  groups 
in  America  have  displayed  their  loyalty  in 
many  ways  since  1776,  but  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  proved  their  loyalty  and 
trust  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  loss  of 
life  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  new  and  fortu- 
nate generation  of  Americans  are  enjoying 


the  rewards  of  your  efforts.  Here  in  Hawaii 
this  Is  particularly  true  where  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  of  many  ethnic  back- 
grounds, work,  live  and  play  together  In  a 
harmonious  atmosphere  of  public^  under- 
standing amd  cooperation.  It  has  helped  to 
make  this  Nation  of  ours  great  and  a  leader 
In  the  free  world. 

You  of  Club  100  and  the  100th  Battalion 
must  be  very  proud  of  the  continuing  suc- 
cess of  your  members  and  the  work  that  your 
organization  Is  doing  in  this  community. 
There  Is  hardly  any  field  in  our  dally  life  in 
Hawaii  in  which  you  cannot  find  some  for- 
mer members  of  the  100th  In  it  or  as- 
sociated with  It  In  some  manner.  This  is 
particularly  true  In  public  life  where  the 
100th  Battalion  Is  represented  in  the  U.S. 
Congress;  others  serve  In  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  still  others  hold  offices  In  the  State 
Goveriunent  or  are  leaders  In  business,  in- 
dxostry  and  professional  trades.  We  in  the 
military  are  particularly  proud  that  one  of 
yoiu-  former  members,  Francis  Takemoto, 
has  climbed  through  the  military  ranks  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Army 
Reserve  while  still  serving  his  community 
as  a  leader  In  the  field  of  education.  Time 
does  not  allow  me  to  go  on  to  review  with 
you  the  many  contributions  each  of  you 
and  your  organization  are  making  to  help 
this  country  be  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  for  our  families,  oxir  friends,  and  our 
neighbors. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Club  100  was  orga- 
nized to  serve  in  promoting  the  imity  and 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  Hawaii.  I  under- 
stand that  your  slogan  is  "for  continuing 
service."  If  Club  100  continues  to  serve  this 
community  as  it  has  the  past  23  years,  it 
will  compile  a  record  of  public  service  second 
to  none  of  any  such  organization  in  the 
Nation.  The  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
100th  Battalion  and  Club  100  toward  com- 
munity service  individually  and  collectively 
following  the  war  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
asset  to  this  community.  Many  of  you  can 
recall  that  some  of  our  veterans,  fresh  from 
war  duty,  felt,  upon  their  rettu-n,  that  the 
country  owed  them  their  livelihood.  Not  so 
for  you.  To  you  men  and  your  ogranizatlon 
the  termination  of  the  war  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  our  people  at  home  in  pur- 
suit of  peaceful  activities  for  the  welfare  of 
the  conunuulty  with  the  same  vigor  that 
carried  you  through  your  various  campaigns 
so  successfully.  I  am  sure  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  Club  100  have  enriched  your 
lives  over  the  years.  Honolulu  and  the  State 
of  Hawaii  have  Indeed  been  fortunate.  I 
know  from  experience  that  this  organization 
of  yours  and  Its  members  have  helped  to 
foster  the  fine  and  strong  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  military  establishments 
here  and  the  civilian  community.  We  are 
grateful  for  this  and  are  confident  it  will 
continue  In  the  future.  Mutual  understand- 
ing Is  at  the  bottom  of  it — a  deep  under- 
standing that  has  Increased  with  the  years. 

Just  10  days  ago  I  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  Far  East.  There  I  observed  our 
young  men  and  women  In  the  service  and 
saw  first  hand  the  wonderful  job  they  are 
doing  In  carrying  out  our  country's  responsi- 
bilities to  help  defend  our  liberty  and  free- 
dom and  that  of  our  allies  In  this  hemisphere. 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  Many  of  these  men  are  from 
families  In  Hawaii.  They  represent  many 
ethnic  groups  of  the  Islands.  Some  of  these 
men  are  dying  in  battle  in  Vietnam  where 
there  is  not  even  a  known  battlefield  but 
where  the  fight  to  preserve  liberty  and  free- 
dom goes  on  in  the  bitterest  sort  of  way. 

It  is  Americans  like  those  of  you  here 
tonight  who  will  answer  the  challenge  and 
will  see  to  it  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  maintain  Its  leadership  In  the 
free  world  in  pursuit  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
You  have  not  and  will  not  shirk  your  duty 
to  defend  against  aggression  should  the  ne- 


cessity arise.  The  examples  you  have  set  and 
the  principles  for  which  you  stand  '  will 
enable  your  sons  and  daughters  and  those 
of  Americans  elsewhere  to  carry  on  in  the 
same  proud  manner  as  you  have — If  and 
when  the  time  comes.  Your  contributions 
to  our  American  heritage  are  a  distinguished 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  cotintry. 

I  have  one  more  subject  to  mention,  which 
Is  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  here  tonight.  As 
you  know,  the  Army  Reserve  is  being  merged 
with  the  Army  National  Guard  and  there 
has  been  some  question  as  to  the  retention 
of  unit  designations  in  the  reorganization. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  will  make  final 
decisions  as  to  designation  of  surviving  units. 
The  100th  Infantry  Battalion  becaxxse  of  its 
seniority  and  history  deserves  to  be  retained 
and  transferred  to  the  Hawaii  Army  National 
Guard  in  order  to  continue  its  tradition  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  Nation.  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  the  decision — 
however.  It  has  not  been  made  as  yet.  My 
hopes  are  high. 

And  now,  I  congratulate  the  new  officers  of 
Club  100. 

I  commend  those  who  are  retiring  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  "for  continuing 
service." 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Concerned  White  Citi- 
zens o'NAlabama  for  their  support  of  the 
Selma-to-Montgomery  freedom  march- 
ers and  for  their  efforts  to  interpret  the 
civil  rights  movement,  not  alone  as  a 
Negro  struggle,  but  as  an  American 
struggle  for  the  basic  freedoms  of  all 
men. 

Concerned  White  Citizens  raised  about 
$1,000  for  food  for  the  Selma-to-Mont- 
gomery freedom  marchers,  and  20  of  its 
members  participated  in  the  last  leg  of 
the  march  to  the  State  Capitol  on 
Thursday,  March  25.  A  group  of  100 
Concerned  White  Citizens  has  attracted 
ajjout  200  more  persons  since  it  marched 
in  Selma  3  weeks  ago  to  support  the 
Negro  drive  there. 

Rev.  Joseph  Ellwanger,  a  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Lutheran  minister  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  month-old  group,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  to  organize 
the  Concerned  White  Citizens  group. 

The  Concerned  White  Citizens  group 
of  Alabama  should  serve  as  an  example 
for  all  communities  in  our  country  who 
must  demonstrate  a  responsible  and 
thoughtful  response  to  Negro  ambitions 
for  basic  rights. 

Local  communities  should  help  to  solve 
community  problems.  Every  American 
is  implicated  in  the  struggle  to  secure 
basic  freedoms  for  all  citizens. 

Bitterness  and  frustration  must  be 
cast  aside  in  favor  of  a  positive,  con- 
structive approach  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  discrimination. 


lOU  32:  PREPACKAGED  PUBLIC 
OPINION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  lid 
has  been  lifted  off  one  of  the  most  insid- 
ious propaganda  operations  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  time  to  open  the  lid 
all  the  way.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
know  which  industries  and  which  com- 
panies are  paying  for  the  editorials  which 
are  represented  to  be — in  the  words  of 
the  American  Medical  Association — "the 
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viewpoint  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people." 

We  can  all  be  grateful  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
for  his  analysis  of  editorials  presented  to 
members  of  Congress  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable when  editors  in  widely  sepa- 
rated sections  of  the  country  simultane- 
ously arrive  at  identical  conclusions 
against  adequate  health  care  for  the 
aged,  and  express  their  sentiments  in 
identical  words. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  and  newsmen  have  ob- 
served, some  of  the  editorials  sent  to  us 
by  the  AMA,  and  represented  to  be  the 
independent  expression  of  editors,  came 
from  a  single  source,  the  Industrial  News 
Review,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

Industrial  News  Review  has  been  pre- 
packaging public  opinion  since  1906.  It 
sends  packets  of  12  or  13  editorials 
weekly,  free  of  charge,  to  some  11,000 
editors.  Some  editors  throw  the  editori- 
als away.  But  many  use  them,  and  the 
unsuspecting  reader  thinks  they  are  writ- 
ten by  the  local  editor. 

A  journalism  school  survey  of  use  of 
Industrial  News  Review  editorials  in  one 
State — Colorado — published  in  Nieman 
Reports  revealed  that  about  one-third 
of  the  editors  used  the  prepackaged  In- 
dustrial News  Review  editorials.  Some 
used  as  many  as  100  or  200  of  the  edi- 
torials a  year.  Of  course,  if  only  1 
percent  of  the  editors  publish  a  pre- 
packaged Industrial  News  Review  edi- 
torial it  will  appear  in  more  than  100 
papers.  The  industry  whose  objectives 
are  lauded  in  the  editorial  can  then  point 
with  pride  to  the  seeming  ground  swell  of 
support  for  its  cause. 

Industrial  News  Review  was  mentioned 
in  the  press  as  the  source  of  at  least 
one  of  the  editoi'ials  reprinted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  its  171- 
page  booklet  which  claimed  editorial  sup- 
port for  AMA  legislative  objectives.  I 
have  now  verified  that  at  least  44  of  the 
221  editorials  in  the  AMA  booklet  came 
from  Industrial  News  Review,  whose 
Lawrence  Hofer  has  admitted  that  his 
organization  receives  a  fee  from  the 
AMA. 

Those  44  reprints  were  of  6  different 
INR  editorials  of  which  1  was  used 
by  11  different  newspapers  and  1  by 
10  different  papers.  Another  was  used 
by  nine  and  another  by  eight.  In  addi- 
tion, five  of  the  editorials  in  the  AMA 
booklet  are  so  similar  to  INR  editorials 
as  to  indicate  a  rewriting  of  the  INR  re- 
lease. Several  others  indicate  the  in- 
spiration, at  least,  came  from  INR  ma- 
terials. 

The  word-for-word  reprints  were  used 
by  weekly  and  daily  papers  serving  such 
widely  scattered  areas  as  Dickinson,  N. 
Dak.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Rock  Island,  111.; 
Mesa,  Ariz.;  and  Miami  Beach.  Most  of 
those  listed  are  dailies. 

In  addition,  an  editorial  from  Wash- 
ington Exclusive  was  used  by  seven 
newspapers  including  papers  at  Modesto, 
Calif.;  Roanoke,  Va.;  Dickinson.  N.  Dak., 
and  North  Canaan,  Conn.  Washington 
Exclusive  is  the  product  of  U.S.  Press 
Association  of  McLean,  Va..  which  "for 


$175  will  send  your  message  to  1,199 
weeklies  and  150  daily  newspapers." 
U.S.  Press  Association  has  listed  such 
clients  as  American  Bankers  Association, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
National  Right-to-Work  Committee, 
Electric  Industries  PIP,  General  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies. 

In  the  AMA  booklet  there  were  at  least 
three  other  of  the  editorials  which  were 
used  word  for  word  by  two  or  more 
newspapers,  often  in  widely  separated 
areas,  indicating  they  also  may  have 
been  furnished  by  a  service. 

But  AMA  is  a  minor  client  for  Indus- 
trial News  Review.  INR  distributes  four 
editorials  glorifying  the  lOU's — investor 
owned  utilities — for  eveiT  one  editorial 
praising  the  AMA. 

Industrial  News  Review  has  a  simple 
formula.  My  analysis  is  based  on  the 
12  or  13  editorials  furnished  free  each 
week  to  approximately  11,000  editors 
during  1964. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  Every  other 
week  with  regularity  one  editorial 
praised  Pan  American  Airways,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  REA  Express,  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines,  chainstores, 
and  the  timber  industry. 

Every  week  one  editorial  glorified  the 
di-ug  industry,  the  oil  industry,  the  rail- 
road industry,  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce taxpayer  groups. 

And  eveiy  week,  week  in  and  week  out, 
2  of  the  12  or  13  editorials  sang  the 
praises  of  the  lOUs. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  investigation 
of  propaganda  activities  of  pKjwer  com- 
panies, more  than  a  generation  ago, 
showed  that  they  were  contributing  $84,- 
000  a  year  to  Industrial  News  Review. 
Some  companies  now  contribute  more 
than  $1,000  each  annually  to  Industrial 
News  Reviev/.  And  some  companies  in- 
clude these  subscriptions  to  a  prepack- 
aged propaganda  machine  as  operating 
expenses,  paid  for  in  full  by  the  custom- 
ers through  higher  utility  rates. 

Industrial  News  Review  is  a  small  part 
of  the  vast  propaganda  operations  of  the 
power  companies.  I  believe  that  regula- 
tory commissions  should  interest  them- 
selves in  this  matter.  Newsmen  would 
also  find  the  field  fascinating  and  quite 
unlike  its  presentation  by  Industrial 
News  Review  which  says  "a  power  com- 
pany lives  in  a  gigantic  goldfish  bowl" 
with  "its  every  act  subject  to  public  ob- 
servation and  local.  State,  and  Federal 
regulation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
immediately  following  my  remarks,  my 
article,  "Unlabeled  Packages,"  dealing 
with  Industrial  News  Review  and  other 
power  company  propaganda,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1964,  issue  of 
Public  Power;  "Prefabricated  Public 
Opinion — The  Industrial  News  Review  in 
Colorado."  by  Denny  Lowery,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1955,  issue  of  Nieman 
Reports,  and  "Behold  the  Grass -Roots 
Press.  Alas,"  by  Ben  H.  Bagdiklan,  which 
appeared  in  the  December  1964,  issue  of 
Harper's. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd 
as  follows: 

[From  Public  Power,  Sept.  1964] 
Unlabeled  Packages:   The  IOU'S — Investoi 

Owned  Utilities — Part  2 
(By  Hon.  Lee  Metcalp,   U.S.  Senator  irom 
Montana) 

Power  company  propaganda  Is  well  pack. 
aged,  but  It  frequently  carries  no  return  ad- 
dress. Whenever  possible,  the  companies 
And  a  "patsy"  to  play  postman  and  make  de- 
liveries to  the  unsuspecting  consumer  and 
his  children. 

The  patient  who  browses  through  Public 
Service  magazine  In  his  physician's  ofiBce  sees 
no  hint  that  it  Is,  as  correctly  labeled  In 
Ayer's  Directory,  a  utility  publication.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  told  that  the  magazine 
has  "no  aflauatlon  or  connection  with  any 
other  business,  groups,  organizations,  or  as- 
sociations." 

The  college  student  who  suddenly  flndj 
that  he  Is  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  "Free- 
man" magazine  Isn't  told  that  the  lOU's  (In- 
vestor-owned utilities)  have  long  been  among 
its  regular  financial  supporters. 

Neither  high  school  and  elementary  stu- 
dents nor  their  parents  know  that  distribu- 
tion of  "economic  education"  kits  and  filmi 
which  saturate  some  areas  of  the  country 
Involves  the  manpower  and  money  of  more 
than  50  power  companies. 

In  one  Instance,  the  letterhead  of  a  press 
release  was  that  of  Columbia  University.  But 
the  words  were  those  of  the  lOU's  complain- 
ing about  competition.  Government  regula- 
tion and  "harrassment  to  the  management  of 
the  privately  owned,  business  managed  util- 
ity company"  (Public  Power,  September 
1962,  p.  24).  (The  university  said  that  the 
release  was  produced  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  university  news  office.) 

FILM    "OPENS    minds"    FOR   lOtJ'S 

During  the  past  year  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry  has  been  busy  arranging  for 
others  to  show  the  lOU's  current  propaganda 
movie,  "The  Power  Within,"  which  Is  de- 
scribed by  the  industry  distributor  as  "an  In- 
spiring technicolor  sound  movies  which  tells 
the  complete  story  of  Government  encroach- 
ment •  •  •  opens  'minds  which  have  been 
long  closed  to  the  problems  of  the  investor- 
owned  electric  utility  Industry— prepares  a 
path  for  further  education  or  action,  as  your 
company  directs." 

The  film  tells  how  private  power  "com- 
panies were  swallowed  up  by  TV  A— a  back- 
door Federal  takeover  of  the  investor-owned 
companies."  (When  I  checked  recently,  I 
found  that  private  power  companies  in  the 
TVA  area  were  not  only  alive  and  kicking, 
but  that  their  common  stock  earnings  have 
increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
national  average,  thanks  in  good  measure  to 
Increased  sales  after  they  lowered  rates  to 
meet  TVA  yardstick  competition.)  Half- 
truths  and  distortion  throughout  the  film 
culminate  in  an  emotional  scene,  with  the 
cameras  on  a  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
a  voice  intones  Lincoln  "quotations"  which 
were  long  ago  branded  as  fictitious. 

The  film  was  produced  by  Varlcom  Inter- 
national of  Boulder.  Colo.,  and  is  distributed 
to  companies  as  part  of  a  "project  action" 
package  which  includes  a  119-page  manual 
crammed  with  techniques  of  audience 
manipulation,  and  a  selection  of  antl-BKA 
and  lantl-TVA  brochures.  The  film  has 
already  been  shown  in  most  States  and  at 
least  one  foreign  country. 

"COMMTTMITY   LEADERS"   INTRODUCE  FH-M 

Last  fall  the  "Project  Action  Newsletter" 
reported  with  unconcealed  delight  that 
"Community  Public  Service  of  Fo" 
Worth  •   *   •  has  been  successful  in  obtain- 
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.n<T  community  leaders  who  are  not  associated 
^h  the  company  to  introduce  the  film  at 
H  lb  and  civic  organization  meetings."  The 
wrst  National  Bank  of  Englewood,  Colo.,  and 
The  Englewood  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
"nromoted  the  program  through  the  local 
naner  the  Englewood  Herald."  Public 
service  Co.  of  Colorado  had  obtained  15 
copies  of  the  film  and  set  out  to  arrange 
showings  to  "public,  private  and  parochial 
schools"  and  scheduled  meetings,  built 
around  the  film,  with  various  organizations 
in  the  Denver  area. 

"The  information  department  of  Public 
Service  of  Colorado."  reported  the  newsletter, 
"will  be  meeting  with  a  number  of  outside 
organizations,  including  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce,  Colorado  Farm  Bureau.  Manu- 
facturers Association,  and  others,  in  an 
attempt  to  get  one  or  more  of  these  groups 
to  undertake  project  action  as  one  of  their 
specific  programs." 

The  director  of  communications  of  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico  arranged 
for  the  film  to  be  shown  to  a  Lions  Club 
luncheon  and  some  visiting  Shriners,  then 
returned  to  his  office  to  write  with  elation 
that  the  film  tied  in  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce  "Action  Course  in  Practical 
Politics"  and  that  a  precinct  chairman  (the 
political  party  was  not  mentioned)  had  told 
him  "we  finally  have  a  vehicle  for  presenting 
these  facts  to  the  average  person." 

The  technique  for  dissemination  of  the 
film  is  as  simple  as  the  old  chain  letter. 
Normally  one  showing  "triggers  many  other 
meetings."  wrote  Hager  Pa:ton  of  "Project 
Action"  a  few  months  ago.  The  audience  is 
asked  to  furnish  the  names  of  school,  church 
and  civic  groups  which  should  see  the  film. 

"Members  of  church  and  PTA  groups,"  said 
Mr.  Patton.  "generally  want  to  make  the 
message  available  to  others." 

The  aim  of  the  film  is  to  get  letters  and 
telegrams  which  refiect  the  power  industry's 
viewpoint  to  members  of  Congress.  Every 
effort  Is  made  to  hide  the  power  companies' 
role  in  this  campaign  to  pressure  Congress. 
Extremism  in  the  pursuit  of  secrecy  is  no 
vice  by  the  standards  of  the  lOU's.  Their 
manual  states  that:  "sample  letters  should 
be  on  various  colored  and  sized  stationery 
and  handwritten.  This  will  give  members  of 
your  audience  an  'authentic'  guide,  yet,  be- 
cause It  looks  as  though  It  Is  an  actual 
letter  someone  has  vsTltten,  avoids  the  chance 
of  copying  and  standardized  letters  coming 
from  your  audience  to  any  one  Congressman. 
This  will  allow  the  action  obtained  to  appear 
spontaneous  to  the  recipient  and  not  as 
though  it  were  a  planned,  concerted  effort 
by  any  one  interested  group." 

Again  the  lOU's  stress  that  the  real  return 
address  on  the  letters  to  members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  obliterated.  The  patsy  who 
shows  the  film  is  cautioned,  in  the  manual, 
that  envelopes  should  "carry  individual 
stamps  not  metered  postage  which  will  be- 
tray the  source  of  the  letters  to  the 
recipient." 

In  at  least  one  instance  this  year  a  sponsor 
of  the  film  decided  to  discontinue  use  of  the 
film.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  showed  the 
film  to  its  employees  in  Owensboro.  Ky. 
Rural  electric  cooperative  members  protested 
the  unfair  attacks  on  them  and.  after  some 
delay,  a  vice  president  of  Sears  announced 
that  "I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  showing 
will  be  repeated  elsewhere."  Occasionally 
a  company  will  sponsor  the  film,  as  Gulf 
States  Utilities  did,  twice,  on  Baton  Rouge's 
WAFB-TV. 

Similarly,  a  company  will  sometimes  di- 
rectly plant  a  newspaper  editorial.  But  the 
direct  approach  (ads  and  news  stories  for  the 
press,  regular  contributions  for  service  clubs) 
Is  invariably  supplemented  by  the  indirect 
approach.  In  which  the  role  of  the  company  is 
hidden.  The  power  companies  help  finance 
newsletters  and  editorial  writing  services.    A 


busy  editor,  trying  to  fill  a  hole  on  the  edi- 
torial page  and  without  time  or  inclination 
to  write  his  own  comments,  publishes  some 
of  the  convenient  canned  editorials.  He  has 
noted  that  the  editorials  may  be  used  "with 
or  without  credit"  and  frequently  runs  the 
editorial  as  his  very  own.  Even  if  he  does 
credit  the  editorial  to.  for  example,  the  In- 
dustrial News  Review,  most  of  his  readers 
do  not  know  that  this  Hofer  family  enter- 
prise of  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  a  favorite  charity 
of  the  IOU'S. 

I  doubt  too  that  some  of  the  Northwest 
editors  who  use  INR  editorials  refiectlng  local 
utilities'  opposition  to  Federal  dams  are 
aware  that  Pacific  Power  &  Light,  and  Port- 
land General  Electric  each  gave  $1,300  an- 
nually to  INR,  and  that  Union  Electric  (of 
St.  Louis)  gave  $1,100.  And  in  those  too 
few  instances  when  a  utility  is  required  to 
itemize  its  contributions,  thus  permitting  the 
public  to  know  who  the  power  company 
"postmen"  are  the  electric  consumer  is  in  for 
more  surprises.  Tills  summer  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  prevailed  upon  Texas 
Power  &  Light  to  itemize  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  casually  listed  as  "other 
miscellaneous  general  expenses."  Lo  and  be- 
hold, part  of  the  cost  of  providing  power  in 
Texas,  charged  to  the  consimier.  are  $600  per 
year  contributions  to  Industrial  News  Review. 

IDITORS    USE    FREE    EDITORIALS 

The  free  editorials  distributed  each  week 
by  Industrial  News  Review  constitute  a  cata- 
log of  power  company  propaganda  and  catch- 
words. The  IOU'S  are  painted  red,  white  and 
blue,  their  competitors  pink.  And  in  the 
IOU'S  semantics  used  by  Industrial  News 
Review,  "m\iniclpal,"  "cooperative,"  "TVA," 
"BPA,"  and  "Federal"  are  all  synonymous 
with  "socialistic."  To  quote  from  some  In- 
dustrial News  Review  editorials  distributed  in 
1  month  this  year:  "The  plain  factual  record 
(of  the  electric  power  Industry)  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  tax-subsidized,  socialized 
power  movement"  (January  6) :  "There  Is  no 
rational  excuse  for  continuing  REA  subsi- 
dies" (January  13);  "We  have  Federal  and 
State  oflSclals  promoting  an  unnecessary 
nationwide.  Government-owned,  tax-exempt 
power  system"  (from  another  January  13 
editorial) ;  "The  electric  power  business  Is  the 
prime  example  (of)  the  drive  to  socialize" 
(January  20);  "The  socialized  power  systems 
are  purely  commercial"  (January  27);  "So- 
cialization of  any  phase  of  the  electric  service 
business  is  totally  unnecessary"  (from  an- 
other j£inuary  27  editorial) . 

The  INR  material  goes  to  about  11,000  edi- 
tors. A  Journalism  school  survey  in  one 
State — Colorado — showed  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  editors  vise  the  Hofers'  INR  ma- 
terial, some  as  many  as  200  items  per  year. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  one  in- 
stance, at  least  59  editors  arrived  at  identi- 
cal and  simultaneous  conclusions. 

The  electric  light  and  power  industry  re- 
portedly has  doubled  last  year's  budget  for 
national  advertising.  Many  individxial  com- 
panies are  now  spending  more  than  75  cents 
per  customer  per  year  on  direct  advertising. 
But  indirectly,  through  grants-in-aid  to  pli- 
ant purveyors  of  power  propaganda,  through 
exploitation  of  company  connections  with 
community  organizations,  the  Industry 
pumps  out  that  propaganda  which  it  does 
not  choose  to  label.  The  lOU's  search  is  un- 
ceasing for  those  who  will  tell  their  club, 
their  chvu-ch  or  their  readers  how  the  Na- 
tion's largest,  most  preeminent  growth  in- 
dustry, with  virtually  unlimited  prospects 
for  future  growth  and  continually  increas- 
ing profits,  has  been  hobbled  and  gobbled  by 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments — 
even  by  those  tovsmspeople  and  farmers  who 
have  elected  to  provide  themselves  with  elec- 
tricity at  cost,  through  their  own  local  or- 
ganizations and  their  own  initiative  and 
effort. 


(Prom  the  Nieman  Reports,  July  1955] 
Prefabricated  Public  Opinion:   The  Indus- 
trial News  Review  in  Colorado 
(By  Denny  Lowery) 
The    Industrial    News    Review,    published 
each   week   in   Portland,   Oreg.,  reaches   179 
Colorado  newspapers,  according  to  the  Re- 
view's own  figures. 

Almost  70  of  the  editors  of  those  papers, 
in  answering  a  recent  quetsionnaire,  stated 
very  definite  ideas  about  this  free  editorial 
service.  When  all  of  the  opinions  were  in, 
the  editors  against  INR  seemed  to  have  four 
bones  to  pick  with  the  service,  while  those 
favoring  the  publication  had  four  points  to 
praise. 

Maurice  Leckenby,  editor  of  the  Steam- 
boat Pilot,  led  off  the  long  parade  of  those 
against  INR.  He  stated,  "I  consider  the  In- 
dustrial News  Review  to  be  dynamite  and 
propaganda  that  is  not  in  the  public  good." 
However,  Lyle  Lindsmith's  Englewood  Press 
came  back  with  "We  are  glad  to  know  there 
are  those  who  care  about  the  free  enterprise, 
capitalistic  system.  We  need  more  of  its 
kind." 

Otis  Bourn's  Routt  County  Republican  ex- 
pressed disfavor  concerning  E.  Hofer  &  Sons' 
publication  by  saying,  "You  will  find  a  fa- 
vorite expression  of  small  newspapermen  to 
be  that  such  Junk  mail  is  filed  in  the  waste- 
basket  and  replies  sent  to  the  effect  that 
since  no  advertising  was  forthcoming,  they 
should  'Board  where  they  room.'  " 

However,  the  Aspen  Times,  edited  by  V.  E. 
Rlngle,  noted:  "The  Industrial  News  Review 
is  good.  While  It  Is  pointed  toward  business. 
It  gives  lots  of  facts  about  problems  most 
people  never  know." 

Jack  Wellenkotter,  editor  oi  the  Alamosa 
Covirier  made  still  another  charge  against 
INR.  He  said,  "The  Industrial  News  Review 
is  very  carefully  and  very  thoroughly  Repub- 
lican in  everything  It  contains.  The  Review 
openly  calls  Democrats  power-hungry  bu- 
reaucrats.    And  I  am  a  Democrat." 

But  still  on  the  political  standpoint,  James 
Dement  of  the  Antonito  Ledger-News  said, 
"Another  20  years  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
and  we  might  as  well  join  with  the  Reds  and 
scrap  owe  Constitution  and  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  and  In  addition,  he  stated, 
"I  like  INR's  treatment  of  the  Socialistic 
trend  and  the  warning  of  approaching  com- 
munism If  we  don't  get  back  to  a  sound 
philosophy  of  government." 

The  Walsenburg  World-Independent  felt 
that  INR  Is  too  biased  to  be  of  any  value  in 
conscientious  public  service,  while  the  Buena 
Vista  Republican  said  INR  is  "Good  with  rela- 
tion to  domineering,  selfish  labor  activities." 
The  total  result  of  the  opinions  went 
against  INR.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  an- 
swering editors  felt  the  copy  of  INR  had  no 
value  In  the  column  of  a  newspaper.  They 
cited  various  reasons  Including  "harmful 
propaganda"  and  "unpaid  advertising." 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  48  percent  who 
wrote  in  favor  of  INR  (or  at  least  did  not 
denoxince  it)  actually  use  its  copy. 

Marge  Mundell  Hale,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Denver  Record  Stockman,  for  instance,  stated, 
"The  Industrial  News  Review  might  be  quite 
valuable  editorial  material."  but  "it  does  not 
apply  as  such  for  the  Record  Stockman  fw 
our  newspaper  Is  devoted  entirely  to  the  live- 
stock Industry  and  what  affects  it." 

And  Roscoe  Bullard's  Wray  Gazette  noted 
"Most  of  the  time,  [INR]  isn't  localized 
enough  to  be  of  special  Interest  to  a  fanning 
community  such  as  we  operate  in." 

Although  Dale  Cooley  of  the  Llmon  Leader 
didn't  favor  the  Industrial  News  Review,  he 
did  state  very  clearly  one  of  the  causes  many 
editors  cited  for  not  using  such  copy.  He 
said,  "There  Is  a  long  chance  that  In  not  reg- 
ularly pursuing  this  release,  we  are  some- 
times overlooking  something  which  would  be 
of  actual  news  value,  but  the  search  for  the 
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wheat  among  the  chaff  requires  so  much 
time  that  the  average  country  editor  simply 
has  more  important  things  to  do." 

Fred  Pottorf  of  the  Holly  Chieftain  sec- 
onded this  by  saying,  "I  (as  a  one-man  force) 
don't  have  the  time  to  ferret  out  such  copy." 
Some  of  the  other  reasons  given  for  not 
uslng^  the  copy  were  lack  of  space  in  the 
paper,  and  lack  of  interest  In  such  material 
among  the  subscribers. 

Out  of  the  96  editors  who  returned  the 
questionnaires,  32  said  they  did  use  INB 
copv,  at  least  occasionally,  and  several  stated 
they  use  100  to  200  items  a  year. 

Fifteen  of  the  editors  said  they  wrote  many 
of  their  own  editorials  on  ideas  received  from 
the  Review's  copy.  Wallace  Foster,  of  the 
Gunnison  News- Champion  said  he  merely 
lifted  out  INR  figures  which  he  could  fit  Into 
his  own  editorials. 

Several  papers,  such  as  Mary  Morgan's 
Georgetown  Courier,  said  they  used  the  copy 
only  for  filler  material. 

Although  less  than  one-third  of  the  papers 
actually  reprint  the  material  regularly,  over 
60  percent  of  the  editors  stated  they  did  read 
the  weekly  releases. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire, most  editors  preferred  to  change  the 
material  before  reprinting  it.  For  every  one 
editor  who  printed  the  copy  Just  as  he  re- 
ceived it,  four  either  rewrote  it,  changed  the 
heading  or  made  some  other  change. 

If  the  percentage  of  the  32  papers  using 
INR  copy  applied  to  all  Colorado  weekly 
papers,  the  Review's  reprinted  editorials 
would  reach  almost  100,000  Colorado  sub- 
scribers a  week. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  more  material  on 
INR's  use  in  Colorado  papers,  the  November 
1954  Issues  of  87  Colorado  papers  were  sur- 
veyed. 

Out  of  the  87,  only  9  were  found  to  use 
INR  copy  during  that  month.  Only  one 
daily  paper  was  among  the  nine. 

Most  of  the  nine  papers  used  the  copy  spar- 
ingly.   Only  one  used  it  almost  exclusively. 

The  presentation  in  the  nine  papers  was 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  original 
copy.  The  most  frequent  change  was  in  the 
headings.  None  of  the  papers  gave  credit  to 
INR  for  the  material. 

The  Industrial  News  Review  was  estab- 
lished in  1913  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  Its 
present  publishers,  E.  Hofer  &  Sons.  At  that 
tune  the  Hofers  were  the  publishers  of  the 
Portland  Dally  Capitol  Joxirnal,  and  INR  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  paper's  editorial  policy. 

The  service  began  slowly,  being  sent  to  a 
few  weekly  papers  in  the  Portland  area.  Then 
local  industry  began  to  support  it  financially. 
The  service  was  gradually  enlarged  through- 
out the  Western  States  as  more  financial  sup- 
port from  Industry  was  secured.  Finally  in 
1923,  the  service  became  national  in  scope.  It 
Is  now  sent  to  approximately  11,300  newspa- 
pers across  the  country. 

The  service  consists  of  a  monthly  magazine 
and  a  five-page  weekly  selection  of  editorials 
and  other  features.  It  is  sent  to  almost  every 
type  of  newspaper  published  with  the  ex- 
ception of  metropolitan  papers. 

The  weekly  releases  are  made  up  of  about 
15  editorials  and  a  section  called  "Grass  Roots 
Opinions."  which  includes  four  or  five  short 
editorial  excerpts  from  small  dally  and  weekly 
papers  around  the  country. 

An  editor  may  use  as  much  of  the  copy  as 
he  wishes.  He  can  change  the  copy  in  any 
way  and  is  not  required  to  give  credit  for  it 
In  his  publication. 

The  purpose  of  the  service  Is  stated  in  the 
"To  the  Editor"  section  of  each  week's  release 
as  follows: 

"The  aim  of  the  Industrial  News  Review 
Is  to  advocate  and  encoiirage  policies  which 
it  believes  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country,  the  development  of  Industry,  the 
sound  Investment  of  savings,  and  the  steady 
employment  of  American  workers.    Its  edi- 


tors express  their  personal  convictions  in 
discussing  Industrial  and  economic  questions 
that  affect  business  stability  and  social 
progress.  •   •   ••• 

Also  in  the  same  section  of  the  releases, 
the  Hofers  state  their  financial  sources: 
"INR's  weekly  distribution,"  they  say,  "is 
supported  financially  by  Industry,  business 
and  professions,  including  public  utilities, 
retailers,  railroads,  mines,  manufacturers, 
food  processors,  petroleum,  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  others  who  believe  that  com- 
munity prosperity  and  growth,  sound  gov- 
ernment and  reasonable  taxation,  must  ac- 
company individual  and  corporate 
prosperity." 

Subjects  for  the  INR  editorials  vary  from 
dams  to  double  taxation  and  from  roosters 
to  railroads.  But  the  main  emphasis  of  the 
INR  writers  Is  placed  on  utilities,  stockown- 
ership.  retail  distribution,  socialism,  com- 
munism, and  the  major  industries  such  as  oil, 
meatpacking,  steel  and  coal. 

The  editorials  run  from  about  100  words 
up  to  500.  They  quote  recognized  sources, 
deal  with  problems  often  uppermost  in  the 
American  mind,  and  naturally,  they  present 
the  side  of  the  subject-situation  which  favors 
industry. 

Although  the  editorials  range  among  a 
great  many  subjects,  the  writing  style  of  the 
material  is  about  the  same  in  all.  The  INR 
WTiters  appear  to  use  a  tlmeworn  but  suc- 
cessful gimmick — that  of  the  "question"  or 
"thought  provoking"  lead,  with  fact  and  fig- 
ures sandwiched  in  the  middle  of  the  edi- 
torial and  the  necessary  conclusions  to  close 
it  up. 

The  wording  of  the  editorials,  however,  is 
very  well  done.  The  adjectives,  verbs,  and 
adverbs  are  the  words  that  appear  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  writer's  thoughts.  These 
words  are  strong  and  forceful — often  so 
strong  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  wonder  at 
their  use  in  the  editorial. 

For  Instance,  INR  stated  the  following 
about  socialism: 

"Human  beings  are  not  like  ants,  they  are 
individualistic  in  natvire.  and  must  have  free- 
dom to  do  their  best.  That  Is  why  socialism 
and  ant-like  regimentation  are  not  the  an- 
swer to  man's  problem.  To  progress  and 
gain  contentment  and  profit  from  his  work 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  Individ- 
ualism, is  all  Important  to  him.  He  can't  do 
this  under  antlike  socialism." 

And  then,  In  another  release,  "socialism 
depletes  everybody's  pockets,  just  as  it  un- 
dermines everybody's  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity." 

Words  such  as  "antlike"  and  "under- 
mines" might  derive  no  special  notice  when 
their  source  is  known,  but  when  reprinted  In 
the  Nation's  weekly  press,  their  meanings 
and  significance  are  greatly  magnified. 

INR  advocates  private,  rather  than  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  electric  power  systems. 
This  subject  is  dwelt  upon  more  than  any 
other  single  aspect  of  industry  by  INR.  Al- 
mostanything  concerning  the  subject  makes 
its  way  into  the  lines  of  INR  copy,  and  the 
latest  issue,  and  one  of  the  most  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  the  Nation,  Is  the  Dixon-Yates 
contract. 

The  Industrial  News  Review  has  not  com- 
mented on  the  contract  any  more  vehemently 
than  many  newspapers  around  the  country. 
But  the  wording  of  some  of  the  INR  edi- 
torials has  no  doubt  carried  great  weight 
among  many  of  their  readers. 

"In  short,"  INR  says,  "the  Democratic  at~ 
tack  on  the  contract  has  been  an  ideological 
one,  made  by  those  who  want  socialized  gov- 
ernment power  monopolies." 

Jack  Wellenkotter,  the  Democrat,  quickly 
picked  on  that  statement  with  the  sarcastic 
phrase  "As  if  the  Dixon-Yates  affair  could 
ever  be  described  'in  short.' " 

Concerning  taxes  in  one  recent  release,  INR 
gave  detailed  statistics  on  individual  tax 
costs  now  over  Individual  taxes  20  years  ago, 


but  it  failed  to  mention  one  word  about  the 
rise  in  government  costs  in  those  20  years 

And  commenting  on  labor,  INR  quoted  a 
passage  from  the  Versailles,  Ky.,  Woodford 
Sun:  "As  we  read  on  and  on  about  union 
demands  for  'fringe  benefits,'  paid  vacations 
shorter  workweeks,  guaranteed  anniai 
wages — in  short,  more  and  more  for  less  ana 
less — it  is  downright  refreshing  to  be  reas- 
sured now  and  then  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  American  workers  are  truly  Interested  In 
their  jobs." 

Several  things  came  to  mind  concerning 
that  passage.  First,  is  not  almost  every 
rank-and-file  American  worker  interested  in 
fringe  benefits,  paid  vacations,  shorter  work- 
weeks, and  annual  wages?  And  secondly, 
just  who  are  the  unions?  Are  they  not  made 
up  of  the  "rank  and  file"  of  American  work- 
ers. 

The  critics  of  INR  range  from  the  "luke- 
warm" editors  who  feel  the  service  is  a  bit  too 
one-sided  to  be  editorially  fair,  to  the  "hot" 
editors  who  attack  INR  on  the  basis  of  "out- 
right propaganda." 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  editor  of  Nleman  Reports. 
explored  the  use  of  INR  releases  In  the  July 
1948  issue  of  Nleman  Reports,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "Editorial  Writing  Made  Easy."  He 
asked  the  question,  "What  would  be  the 
reader's  judgment  of  an  editor  who  farmed 
out  his  editorials  to  someone  else  without 
letting  them  know?  Suppose  thi?  someone 
else  was  an  anonymous  person  not  resident 
in  their  community  or  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  it — someone  not  working  tor  the  in- 
terest of  their  community  or  even  the  inter- 
est of  their  newspaper,  but  working  for  some 
special  interest  with  an  ax  to  grind  of  which 
the  readers  are  not  told." 

Lyons  went  on  to  berate  newspapers  using 
INR  and  similar  copy  without  identifying  Its 
source,  then  named  59  newspapers  which  had 
used  a  certain  Hofer  editorial  concerning  a 
speech  by  the  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

In  concluding  his  article,  Lyons  stated  "The 
medical  profession  has  a  procedure  for  mal- 
practice. So  do  the  lawyers.  There  Is  an 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  an  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, and  there  are  ethical  codes  for  Journal- 
ism sponsored  by  these  and  by  State  press 
associations.  This  exhibit  (the  article)  is 
offered  to  any  who  accept  any  responsibility 
in  these  matters." 

Another  critic  of  th6.Revlew,  with  a  slightly 
different  slant,  Is  the  editor  of  the  Pleasant 
Hill  (Mo.)  Times.  In  an  editorial  reprinted 
In  the  January  8,  1955,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, he  said  "Since  1913,  the  Hofers  have 
been  blanketing  the  rural  press  with  essays 
on  behalf  of  'the  essential  well  being  of  our 
country,'  as  they  demurely  phrase  it."  Then 
"It  just  happens  that  the  essential  well- 
being  of  oxiT  country  always  coincides  with 
the  special  interests  of  those  industries— 
notably  oil,  power,  railroads,  shipping,  and 
stock  exchanges — which  pay  the  tab  for  the 
Hofers." 

And  commenting  on  who  receives  the  most 
benefits  from  INR  he  stated,  "It  is  not  the 
ink-stained  chump  who  permits  someone 
else  to  sell  and  collect  for  the  space  in  his 
newspaper;  not  Uncle  Sam,  who  miist  rule 
this  a  legitimate,  tax-deductible  business 
expense;  not  even  the  clients,  who  really 
ought  to  know  the  influence  brought  from  a 
newspaper  that  would  go  for  canned  edi- 
torials isn't  worth  postage.  The  winner,  by 
a  technical  knockout  of  everybody  in  the 
ring.  Is  E.  Hofer  &  Sons." 

But,  although  INR  seems  to  be  attacked 
from  every  angle,  it  evidently  has  many, 
many  editors  who  think  highly  of  it  and  use 
its  copy.  The  Review  claims  a  reproduction 
of  1.894.318  inches  of  Its  copy  In  1953,  and 
of  that  total.  14,332  Inches  reprinted  In 
Colorado.  These  figures  suggest  that  not 
all  editors  follow  the  policy  in  regard  to  INB 
suggested  by  a  Colorado  editor  who  neglected 
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♦.  ciffTi  his  name  or  indicate  his  paper:  "An 
Sltor  must  think  for  himself." 

Mr  GaTLE  WALDROP, 

Director,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Colorado.  Boulder,  Colo. 
DEAR  Me.  Waldrop:  Thanks  for  sending  us 
Denny  Lowery's  report  in  reply  to  our  re- 
miest  We  have  made  two  copies  of  it  for 
our  flies,  and  are  returning  it  to  you. 

We  had  expected  the  report  to  be  of  a  more 
academic  nature  based  on  the  actual  facts 
as  supplied  by  the  newspapers  and  by  us. 
Anv  judgment,  whether  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable as  to  the  merit  of  the  work  shoTild 
have  been  stated  clearly  after  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  As  so  many  of  us  do. 
I'm  afraid  Mr.  Lowery  allowed  his  prejudices 
to  greatly  influence  the  factual  content  of 
the  report. 

We  deal  with  economics,  one  of  the  social 
sciences,  which  branch  of  learning  is  unfor- 
tunately neither  fish  nor  fowl.  I  took  eco- 
nomics as  my  major  in  college  and  every- 
where found  an  attempt  being  made  to  lend 
the  subject  an  exactitude  possible  only  with 
the  physical  sciences.  This  cannot  be  done 
because,  after  all.  any  social  science  deals 
with  the  interrelationship  between  people, 
who  are  Influenced  not  so  much  by  exact 
mathematics,  as  they  are  by  feelings^  cus- 
toms, and  personal  judgments. 

Mr.  Lowery  fell  into  the  trap  of  allowing 
his  personal  economic  convictions,  based  on 
a  nebulous  mistrust  of  private  business  and 
our  free  enterprise  system,  slop  over  to  an 
alarming  degree  into  what  should  have  been 
a  factual  study  of  the  Industrial  News  Re- 
view. I  don't  want  to  get  into  an  ideological 
discussion.  We  are  convinced  that  we  can 
have  political  freedom  and  a  representative 
form  of  government  only  by  keeping  the 
economic  activity  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  private  citizens  rather  than  govern- 
ment bodies.  This  has  been  proven  often  by 
the  experiences  of  countless  civilized  societies 
through  thousands  of  years  of  recorded 
history. 

We  feel  strongly  the  importance  of  getting 
this  idea  before  people  generally  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  That's  the  only  reason  we're 
in  this  business.  Any  one  of  us  could  make 
as  much  or  more  money  running  a  feed  and 
seed  store,  or  a  grocery  store,  or  selling  auto- 
mobiles, or  any  of  a  number  of  things  that 
are  purely  commercial.  I  believe  some  of  the 
economics  books  call  it  "psychic  income." 
A  person  likes  to  be  connected  with  an  ac- 
tivity which  he  feels  has  some  meaning  or 
Importance.  That's  probably  why  you  are 
in  the  field  of  education. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  we  would  like  Mr. 
Lowery  to  understand,  and  that  is  that  the 
material  which  we  sent  him,  and  which  he 
should  have  made  some  effort  to  understand, 
gave  as  true  a  statement  of  our  intentions 
and  picture  of  our  business  as  it  was  possible 
to  give.  Our  editorial  policy  is  not  decided 
by  the  size  of  anybody's  check.  We  discuss 
subjects  which  we  believe  are  of  importance 
to  the  country,  and  our  editorial  support 
cannot  be  bougnt  like  a  half  page  advertise- 
ment any  more  than  can  editorial  space  In 
the  newspapers  with  which  we  work.  We 
turn  down  a  great  many  subjects  which  sim- 
ply do  not  fit  our  policy.  Industries  provide 
the  support  for  our  work,  but  industry  does 
not  tell  us  what  to  write.  You  or  Mr.  Low- 
ery. or  any  editor  in  the  country  are  more 
than  welcome  to  come  into  our  office  any 
time  and  learn  about  any  aspect  of  our  pub- 
lication in  which  you  are  Interested.  We 
have  no  secrets. 

We  do  not  like  to  have  the  Integrity  of  the 
Industrial  News  Review  questioned  even  by 
an  uninformed  person,  but  we  never  quarrel 
with  anyone  for  disagreeing  with  our  views. 
A  divergence  of  opinion  is  a  good  thing. 
After  all,  a  good  rousing  disagreement  is 
what  got  this  country  started  in  the  first 


place.  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Lowery,  how- 
ever, that  he  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  any  person  whose  intentions  and  basic 
integrity  he  sets  out  to  Judge.  If  he  ever 
runs  a  newspaper  he  will  soon  find  there 
would  be  no  free  press  without  private  en- 
terprise to  support  it — govermnent  In  busi- 
ness furnishes  no  business  for  newspapers. 

We   have  removed   your  name  from   our 
mailing  list  as  requested. 
Very  truly  jouib, 

L.  V.  HOFER. 

Mat  16,  1955. 
Mr.  L.  V.  Hofer, 
Industrial  News  Review, 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

This  morning,  with  great  Interest.  I  read 
yo\ir  letter  to  Mr.  A.  Gayle  Waldrop  concern- 
ing my  report  on  the  Industrial  News  Review 
in  Colorado. 

To  begin  with.  I  agree  with  you  on  one 
point.  The  report  was  not  as  good  as  it 
should  have  been.  When  I  first  began  the 
study,  I  pictured  the  end  result  as  being  a 
polished,  smartly  written  piece  reflecting  tre- 
mendous effort  and  a  great  amount  of  cau- 
tious analyzing,  balancing,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  Although  quite  a  bit  of 
effort  did  actually  go  Into  the  report,  the 
facts  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bal- 
anced, and  the  report  came  out  saying  two 
things:  (1)  A  majority  of  Colorado  editors 
do  not  appreciate  the  Industrial  News  Re- 
view, and  (2)  through  careful  study  of  yoiu- 
releases,  neither  do  I. 

Now.  on  to  the  next  point.  One  of  the  basic 
elements  of  any  new  concept  or  vmdertak- 
ing  is  constructive  criticism.  I  appreciated 
yovu-  criticism  of  the  report,  although  I  did 
not  consider  it  to  be  tcx)  constructive.  Now, 
in  the  same  vein,  I  would  like  to  criticize 
youi  criticism. 

1.  In  your  letter,  you  stated  the  report  was 
influenced  by  my  "personal  convictions, 
based  on  a  nebulo\is  mistrust  of  private  busi- 
ness and  our  free  enterprise  system."  Am  I 
to  assvune  then,  that  I  am  a  misty,  but  bud- 
ding Socialist? 

My  only  answer  to  this  point  is  that  I 
have  a  faith  in  private  business,  and  an  ad- 
miration for  free  enterprise  just  as  strong 
as  you.  or  any  other  i>erson  in  these  United 
States. 

If  my  report  was  prejudiced,  or  influenced 
to  any  degree,  it  probably  stemmed  from  the 
reading  of  yoxir  releases,  the  research  I  did 
into  your  service,  and  the  replies  from  the 
editors  of  Colorado  newspapers — a  very  sin- 
cere and  sensible  lot.  for  the  most  part. 

2.  As  to  the  factual  content  of  the  paper, 
you  will  find  it  quite  valid.  If  there  is  any 
prejudice  in  the  report,  it  is  In  the  38  lines 
(of  a  10-page  report)  where  I  commented 
on  the  wording  and  structxu'e  of  your  edi- 
torials. 

3.  In  your  paragraph  concerning  your  edi- 
torial policy  and  finances.  I  might  point  to 
one  sentence  which  was  a  very  nice  under- 
statement. Industry  might  not  tell  you 
what  to  write,  Mr.  Hofer.  but  I'm  sure  you 
won't,  and  never  have,  "bitten  the  hand  that 
feeds  you"  by  criticizing  some  phase  of  in- 
dustry. And  I'm  sure  that  you,  as  an  eco- 
nomics major.  wlU  admit  there  are  many 
phases  of  industry  that  need  criticism. 

4.  This  fourth  point  is  not  a  criticism, 
but  a  question:  When  the  study  was  first 
proposed,  just  what  did  you  expect  j^e  re- 
sults to  be? 

I  hope  this  letter  will  clear  up  a  few  mis- 
conceptions you  have  evidently  drawn  from 
the  report.  I  wiU  readily  admit  that  I 
greatly  lack  experience  in  the  field  of  gather- 
ing and  preparing  such  reports,  but  as  you 
say.  Mr.  Hofer.  I  expect  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  when  my  Intentions  and  basic  integ- 
rity are  judged. 

Dennt  Lowery. 

Grand  JtmcmoN,  Colo. 


Behold  the  Grassroots  Press.  Alas 
(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlkian) 
(Note. — For  a  modest  fee.  you  can  put 
your  message  on  the  editorial  page  of  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers — because  smalltown, 
publishers  are  surprisingly  willing  to  turn 
their  editorial  columns  over  to  the  press 
agents.) 

The  unperlshing  myth  of  American  jour- 
nalism is  the  ideal  of  the  smalltown  news- 
paper as  the  grassroots  opinlorunaker  of  the 
Nation,  the  last  bastion  of  personal  jour- 
nalism, the  final  arena  where  a  single  hiiman 
being  can  mold  a  community  with  his  con- 
victions and  fearless  Iconoclasm. 

Needless  to  say.  there  are  some  small  papers 
like  this  and  they  are  marvels  to  behold. 
But  the  fact  is  that  most  small  dallies  and 
weeklies  are  the  backyard  of  the  trade,  re- 
positories for  any  piece  of  journalistic  junk 
tossed  over  the  fence,  run  as  often  by  print- 
shop  proprietors  as  by  editors.  Mostly  they 
serve  as  useful  bulletin  boards  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  (providing  this  news 
comes  in  by  its  own  Initiative);  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  do  they  raise  and  resolve  im- 
portant local  issues.  When  it  comes  to 
transmitting  signals  from  the  outside  world, 
a  remarkable  number  of  these  papers  convey 
pure — that  is,  unadulterated— press  agentry. 
Its  subject  matter,  which  is  printed  both  as 
news  and  as  editorial  conunent,  ranges  from 
mouthwash  to  politics — usually  rightwing. 

Few  readers  realize  that  the  publicity  pipe- 
lines supplying  the  small  papers  are  numer- 
ous, gushing,  and  free.  A  dozen  large  syn- 
dicates provide  such  material  without  charge 
to  local  papers,  sometimes  In  printed  or 
mimeographed  form  but  more  often  in  mats, 
the  pressed  cardboard  molds  into  which  hot 
type  metal  is  poured  to  reproduce  pictures 
and  texts  cheaply.  These  syndicates  make 
their  money  by  charging  a  fee  to  the  propa- 
gandists who  have  something  to  sell.  Some 
businesses  and  other  organizations  bypass 
the  syndicates  and  send  out  their  own  canned 
goods  to  be  reproduced  as  local  products. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manuf  actiirers  has  sent  out  editorials 
which  have  been  picked  up,  usually  verbatim, 
by  600  dally  newspapers,  most  often  without 
attribution  to  the  NAM  as  sovirce.  The  AFL- 
CIO  sends  out  its  material,  too,  but  with  far 
less  success.  In  1962  medicare  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  syndicated  and  boilerplate  battle, 
with  a  volunteer  promedlcare  group  sending 
out  through  a  commercial  syndicate  (at  a 
cost  of  about  $15,000)  caimed  material,  some 
of  it  from  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  re- 
sponse, the  American  Medical  Association 
used  the  usual  syndicate  channels,  plus  three 
articles  that  It  sent  to  local  medical  afiailates. 
which  presented  them  personally  to  their 
local  papers.  The  fight  still  goes  on.  With- 
in the  last  few  months,  antlmedicare  edi- 
torials have  appeared  with  miraculous  simi- 
larity in  widely  separated  places.  Last  May 
and  June,  for  example,  newspapers  in  South 
Carolina,  Montana,  and  Michigan  all  ran  edi- 
torials beginning.  "Remember  the  medicare 
proposal  of  the  Kennedy  administration?  It 
got  nowhere." 

But  there  is  nothing  like  a  political  bal- 
ance in  the  battle  of  boilerplate.  In  1962 
the  American  Press,  a  trade  magazine  for 
small  dailies  and  weeklies,  polled  a  cross 
section  of  such  papers  and  found  that  84 
percent  opposed  any  Government-sponsored 
medical  or  hospital  aid  to  the  aged,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  were  generally  foimd  in  the  rightwing 
Republican  camp.  The  vast  body  of  opinion 
picked  up  word-for-word  by  small  papers  is 
either  strictly  commercial  or  iiltraconserva- 
tlve. 

The  reader,  of  course,  Is  almost  never  told 
that  he  is  seeing  something  other  than  the 
considered  product  8t  his  local  editor. 
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Look   at  the  vision   of  the  hard-fighting 
small-town  editor,  working  late  at  night,  his 
green  eyeshade  low.  his  fingers  spasmodically 
attacking  the  typewriter,  his  mind  anticipat- 
ing the  angry  reaction  to  his  words  by  people 
he  will  have  to  face  in  the  street,  but  decid- 
ing it  is  his  moral  duty  to  speak  his  mind. 
But  behold  what  happens  more  often.     The 
man  is  at  his  desk,  all  right,  but  if  it  is  a  very 
small  paper,  the  editor  is  also  the  owner,  ad 
salesman,  and  mailer.    And  he  is  not  proc- 
essing issues  and  words  through  his  mind. 
He  has  before  him  a  dummy  of  page  2 — 
the  girdle  ad  on  the  right,  the  tractor  ad  on 
the  left,  the  annual  American  Legion  carnival 
stepped    between    them,    and    9    Inches    of 
remaining  space  reserved  for  news.    It  is  not 
his  mind  that  is  creating  and  discriminating 
for  this  space.     It  is  more  likely  his  right 
hand,  fishing  through  the  purple  mats  and 
yellow  mimeographed  canned  editorials  In  his 
lower    drawer,    feeling    for    one    exactly    9 
column-inches  long.    Depending  on  the  for- 
tuitous length  and  the  luck  of  his  fingers, 
what  will  triumph  on  page  2  the  next  day 
may  be  an  article  proclaiming  the  virtues  of 
prune  juice  for  regularity   (compliments  of 
the  prune  industry)  or  an  editorial  condemn- 
ing labor  unions  (compliments  of  a  conserva- 
tive lobby) .    This  is  not  to  say  that  the  local 
editor  disagrees  with  the  prune  Juice  or  the 
social  doctrine;    one  must  assiune   that  he 
does  not.    But  the  thrifty  transmitter  of  the 
precast  words  of  a  public-relations  man  in 
Chicago  who  happened  to  plug  his  product  in 
exactly  9  inches  somehow  seems  disappoint- 
ing as  the  hero  figure  of  American  Journalism. 

A  FRIENDLY  FAMtLT  BUSINESS 

One  of  the  commercial  conduits  for  the 
canned  editorial,  but  not  the  largest,  is  the 
U.S.  Press  Association,  Inc.,  which  has  a  cos- 
mic sound  enhanced  by  the  parenthetical 
note  next  to  its  address:  12  miles  from 
the  White  House.  But  it  is  a  friendly 
family  business  run  by  a  pleasant  couple  in 
McLesm,  Va.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nelson 
Taylor  will  take  your  words  and  ideas,  if 
they  approve  of  them,  and  $175  of  your 
money,  and  send  your  editorial  message,  free 
of  charge,  to  1,199  weeklies  and  150  dailies. 
The  Taylors  don't  hide  from  the  local  editor 
that  he  is  getting  conservative  editorials 
that  someone  else  has  paid  for.  A  standing 
box  on  top  of  the  weekly  batch  of  editorials 
says: 

"This  regular,  comprehensive  service  Is 
made  possible  by  responsible  American  busi- 
ness Institutions  who  pay  an  established 
fee  to  present  timely  business  stories  of 
free  enterprise  to  grassroots  Americans, 
'the  most  influential  people  in  the  world.' 
Clients  do  not  dictate  policy  •  •  •.  Our 
opinions  remain  our  own.  (The  Taylors' 
devotion  to  old-fashioned  capitalism  in- 
cludes unashamed  deployment  of  capital 
letters.)" 

In  a  brochure  Inviting  clients  to  buy  Its 
service,  U.S.  Press  offers  them  a  measure  of 
freedom  of  opinion:  "Easy  to  use  •  •  •. 
Just  give  us  your  story,  in  conference  or  by 
mail  or  phone.  We  do  the  work:  We  write 
your  editorial  unless  you  want  to.  If  we 
write  It,  or  edit  your  copy,  you  have  fixial 
OK." 

Among  customers  listed  by  the  Taylors  as 
having  bought  or  written  editorials  dis- 
tributed by  U.S.  Press  since  June  1,  1951,  are 
some  of  the  leading  corporations  In  the 
country,  plus  such  lobbying  or  special-inter- 
est groups  as  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, American  Legion,  American  Petro- 
leum Institute.  Bookmailer,  Bourbon  Insti- 
tute, National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  Right  To  Work  Committee. 

Messages  paid  for  or  written  by  such 
groups  go  out  under  the  masthead  of  U.S. 
Press  Association.  Inc.,  and  typically  are 
picked  up  by  about  200  papers,  each  one  run 
as  the  local- paper's  own  opinion,  usually  on 


Its  editorial  page.  Mr.  Taylor  says  he  never 
tells  the  newspaper  who  paid  for  the  edi- 
torial and  this  makes  for  an  Interesting 
guessing  game.  One  mailing  by  U.S.  Press 
last  year,  for  example,  Included  an  editorial 
vigorously  backing  the  railroad  position  in 
favor  of  enforced  arbitration  of  its  dispute 
with  railroad  unions.  It  called  on  Congress 
to  make  "arbitration  compulsory."  U.S. 
Press  lists  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads as  a  paying  client. 
Other  editorials  in  the  same  mailing: 

1.  Urged  readers  to  watch  a  particular  TV 
comedy  program,  noting  that  the  hero  gets 
the  hilarious  point  of  the  plot  "as  will  every 
viewer  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  Purolator 
filter."  (U.S.  Press  lists  Purolator  as  a 
client.) 

2.  Praised  the  steel  Industry  and  said  It 
was  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  price  of 
steel  is  rising.  (Among  clients  listed  by  U.S. 
Press  are  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
and  United  States  Steel.) 

3.  Plugged  Barry  Goldwater  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Bonner  Fellers,  head  of  the  isolationist  right- 
wing  for  America  group. 

Much  of  U.S.  Press  has  been  so  fervently 
pro-Goldwater  for  so  long  that  it  was  nat- 
ural for  It  to  print  zealous  pieces  for  their 
man  before  the  Republican  Convention, 
though  it  is  not  evident  who  paid  for  them. 
Taylor  says  he  takes  no  money  from  politi- 
cal parties.  In  the  usual  accompanying  edi- 
torial note  to  the  July  14  mailing  Just  before 
the  Republican  Convention,  U.S.  Press  Editor 
Taylor  quotes  a  favorite  source,  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell,  chairman  of  the  ultraconservative 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  de- 
nouncing Gov.  William  Scranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  "this  brash  young  man."  This  was 
lavish  praise  compared  to  the  quoted  de- 
scriptions of  the  Johnson  administration: 
"  'umbrella-squad'  of  native  appeasers,  peace- 
at-any-price  champions  (and)  'better  Red 
than  dead'  zealots."  The  paid-for  editorials 
have  regularly  boosted  Goldwater  and  at- 
tacked his  opponents.  On  July  7  an  editorial 
said  the  anti-Goldwater  forces  in  the  GOP 
were  trying  to  nominate  a  "moderate  (the 
new  word  for  left  wing)."  It  ascribed  this 
conspiracy  to  "Governor  Scranton,  backed  up 
by  his  mysterious  and  affluent  backer-up- 
pers." In  the  same  mailing  there  was  an- 
other pro-Goldwater  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Scranton  'Image.'  "  (Mr.  Taylor  likes  interior 
quotes  as  well  as  capital  letters.)  Leaden 
with  heavy  sarcasm,  it  described  Scranton  as 
"a  Governor  of  some  eastern  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  believe  •  •  •  the  man  whom  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower  (that's  the  general's  east- 
ern brother)  will  be  explaining  to  the  con- 
vention." (Mr.  Taylor,  who  seems  to  dislike 
things  eastern,  lives  and  works  in  McLean, 
Va.,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.,  "out 
where  the  West  begins.") 

Some  of  U.S.  Press  editorials  written  by  or 
for  foreign  clients  came  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbricht  when  he  inves- 
tigated the  action  of  foreign  agents  last  year. 
U.S.  Press,  for  example,  carried  fervent  pro- 
Trujillo  articles  paid  for  with  Dominican 
money  while  Rafael  Trujillo  was  dictator. 
One  such  editorial  was  called  "Trujillo's  First 
'Era,'  "  and  It  said,  "Today  the  Dominican 
Republic  •  •  •  is  a  bulwark  of  strength 
against  communism  and  has  been  widely/ 
cited  as  one  of  the  cleanest,  healthiest,  hap- 
piest countries  on  the  globe.  Guiding  spirit 
of  this  fabulous  transformation  Is  Genera- 
lissimo Trujillo  who  worked  tirelessly." 

HOW    NAIVE   Is    THE    E:DIT0R? 

Another  editorial  paid  for  by  Dominican 
money  urged  readers  to  buy  a  book  written 
by  Dona  Maria  Martinez  Trujillo,  wife  of 
the  fabulous  four-time  President  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  This  U.S.  Press  editorial 
was  picked  up  by  papers  In  Zanesvllle,  Ohio; 
Montpeller,  Vt.;  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Ger- 
mantown,  Ohio;  Middletown,  Del.;  Calais, 
Maine;  and  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  among  others. 


In    1961,   U.S.    Press   Association 


received 


$175  from  the  American  publlc-relatioM 
firm,  Selvage  &  Lee,  which,  acting  f^ 
Portuguese  principals  to  defend  Portuguese 
colonial  policy  in  Africa,  hired  U.S.  Prea 
to  send  out  an  editorial  called  "How  "To  yjQri 
the  Communists."  When  Mr.  Taylor  »«« 
told  by  Senator  Pulbright  that  Selvage  t 
Lee  had  received — for  expenses  and  fees— in 
excess  of  $250,000  for  Its  Portuguese  propa- 
gandlzlng,  the  elderly  man  looked  shocked" 
"I  think  our  fees  are  too  low."  he  said. 

Mr.  Taylor  told  Senator  Fulbright  he  was 
paid  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  run 
an  editorial  praising  the  character  of  a  vis- 
iting  Dutch  princess.  "I  did  not  meet  her 
unfortunately,"  Mr.  Taylor  said,  "but  I  be-' 
lieve  I  was  telling  the  truth."  Mr.  Taylor 
looked  relieved  when  a  Senator  said  he  had 
met  the  Princess  and  she  seemed  to  be  a  nice 
girl.  Later,  the  editor  of  U.S.  Press  told  me, 
"I  never  send  out  anything  I  do  not  think 
is  good  for  the  United  States  or  that  I  think 
is  not  so."  Senator  Fxtlbricht  obviously  took 
a  dim  view  of  U.S.  Press'  editorial  activities 
on  behalf  of  unnamed  clients.  (Possibly  the 
Senator  was  stung  by  Taylor's  casual  dis- 
closure that  the  Fttlbright's  own  family 
paper  In  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  had  used  U.S. 
Press  editorials.)  How,  the  Senator  askedi 
could  a  local  editor  know  that  a  paid  propa- 
gandist. Selvage  &  Lee,  had  written  the  pro- 
Portuguese  editorial? 

"I  think  you  are  disparaging  the  Judgment 
and  keenness  of  the  great  American  news- 
paper editor,"  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

"I  Just  want  to  say  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  possibly  expect  them  to  know  that  this 
editorial  was  written  by  Selvage  &  Lee," 
the  Senator  insisted. 

"I  don't  intend  for  them  to  know  that, 
frankly,"  Taylor  replied. 

Samtiel  Bledsoe,  a  Selvage  &  Lee  official, 
sounded  more  realistic  when  he  said,  "I 
think  it  is  pretty  well  known  to  anybody 
who  is  not  naive  that  some  Interest  Is  pay- 
ing for  It.  The  people  who  print  it.  They 
know  that  they  are  getting  it  free.  They  are 
not  so  naive." 

Naive  or  not,  the  newspaper  editor  who  re- 
ceives such  free  editorials  would  have  to  be 
extraordinarily  dense  not  to  know  that  It 
was  paid-for  ax  grinding.  When  VS.  Press, 
for  example,  distributed  an  editorial,  as  It 
did,  urging  the  use  of  reflectorized  tape  on 
automobile  biunpers  as  a  safety  measure,  the 
editor  does  not  have  to  know  that  one  of 
Uj8.  Press'  clients  Is  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing,  makers  of  reflectorized  tape, 
to  suspect  that  someone  Is  making  a  com- 
mercial pitch.  While  It  Is  not  unknown  for 
a  newspaper  editor  to  be  extraordinarily 
dense,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  recognizes 
the  press  agentry  but  doesn't  care  because  It 
is  a  cheap  and  agreeable  way  to  fill  space. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  THE  READER 

The  result  Is  that  almost  any  private  citi- 
zen or  special  group  can  buy  his  way  into 
the  editorial  columns  of  smaller  papers  with 
relative  ease  and  low  cost.  In  the  process 
the  reader  loses  his  major  protection  against 
manipulated  news — the  professional  Jour- 
nalist. 

If  you  were  a  reader  of  the  Uniontown,  Pa., 
Independent  for  April  18,  1963,  a  weekly  of 
about  2,000  circulation,  you  would  have  seen 
a  column  called  "About  Your  Health."  It 
seemed  to  be  a  sjmdlcated  news  feature  with 
a  standing  logotype  of  a  silhouetted  micro- 
scope. The  author  was  Dr.  R.  I.  Schattner, 
whose  picture  appeared  in  the  text.  The  sub- 
ject for  the  day  was  "Vacant  Smiles,"  m 
which  Dr.  Schattner  wrote  that  22  million 
Americans  are  "without  a  single  natural 
tooth"  and  that  the  major  cause  of  this 
toothlessness  is  gimi  disease  and  the  major 
cause  of  that  Is  tartar.  "However,"  the  good 
doctor  wrote,  "tartar  can  be  coped  with 
•  ♦  *.  During  treatment,  Chloraseptlc 
Mouthwash  is  an  excellent  topical  anesthetic 
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for  controlling  soreness  In  these  tender  gum 
rnnditions.  This  nonprescriptive  medication 
Sso  may  be  used  as  an  antiseptic  to  main- 
tain good  oral  hygiene." 

It  ^  no  derogation  of  Chloraseptlc  Mouth- 
wash (Which  has  received  admiring  clinical 
reoorts)  to  report  that  at  that  time  it  was 
owned  by  Dr.  Schattner  who  had  invented, 
oromoted.  and  was  selling  It.  He  is  an  in- 
telligent, ambitious,  and  engaging  man,  a 
resident  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  sees  the 
public  relations-news  syndrome  in  American 
newspapering  far  more  clearly  than  do  many 
practitioners  and  professors  of  Journalism. 
His  column  on  "Vacant  Smiles"  appeared  In 
about  200  papers,  thanks  to  a  strictly  cash 
arrangement.    Dr.  Schattner  told  me: 

"I  paid  a  commercial  artist  about  $25  to 
draw  that  microscope  logotype  and  then  I 
paid  Derus  Media  Service  in  Chicago  a  little 
under  $300  to  distribute  the  whole  thing  In 
mat  form  to  1.800  weeklies  and  dallies.  We 
checked  placement  by  using  a  clipping  serv- 
ice: 200  papers  picked  it  up.  so  It  cost  me 
$300.  If  I  had  run  It  as  an  ad  In  the  same 
papers  I  figure  it  would  have  cost  at  least 
10  times  as  much.  But  as  a  health  column 
or  as  news,  it  Isn't  advertising  which  would 
offend  some  professional  codes,  and  It's  much 
more  effective." 

Early  this  year  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Schattner  sold  Chloraseptlc 
Mouthwash  to  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.  for 
more  than  $4  million. 

Large  newspapers  are  not  safe  from  this 
flood  of  unaltered  propaganda.  Their  own 
processing  of  news  and  editorials  Is  usually 
more  professional,  and  while  the  public- 
relations  syndicates  get  through  with  suc- 
cessful penetrations  from  time  to  time,  the 
mechanical  use  of  canned  material  tends  to 
be  limited  in  the  metropolitan  press  to  spe- 
cial pages  like  women,  fijiance,  travel,  and 
real  estate.  The  great,  gorgeous  photographs 
of  cottage-cheese  delight  or  tunafish  pizza 
that  are  the  standardized  centerpieces  for 
household  pages  are  provided  free  by  the 
companies  selling  the  goods  In  the  plctvue. 
If  It  is  a  color  photograph.  It  Is  almost  a 
certainty  that  the  food  company  provided  the 
expensive  color  separations.  The  glowing 
travel  articles  In  some  of  the  greatest  papers 
show  up  word  for  word — all  taken  from  a 
publicity  release — In  still  other,  otherwise 
great  papers.  In  such  papers,  the  chief  dif- 
ference from  small  papers — other  than  the 
concentration  In  special  sections — Is  that  the 
photos  and  text  are  engraved  and  typeset  by 
the  local  newspaper,  rather  than  being  repro- 
duced from  mats.  Big  papers  usually  have 
unions  which  reject  the  vise  of  mats. 

For  the  earnest,  openhearted  believer  In 
the  editor  as  the  unsleeping  guardian  of 
every  inch  of  news  and  editorial  space.  It  is 
a  shock  to  look  at  the  scrapbooks  of  clippings 
compiled  by  the  public-relations  firms.  The 
scrapbooks  are  Important  to  the  process. 
Some  cynics  insist  that  the  canned  editorials 
and  commercial  pluggery  have  little  effect  on 
sales  or  persuasion  and  that  their  chief  func- 
tion Is  to  fill  the  scrapbooks  which  the 
public-relations  operators  then  show  the 
clients  as  proof  that  the  clients  ought  to 
continue. 

This  explains  why  most  of  this  press 
agentry  Is  plainly  marked  for  those  who 
know  what  to  look  for.  In  many  photo- 
graphs and  cartoon  features  there  Is  a  s3rmbol 
printed  In  a  corner.  "K,"  for  example, 
means  Central  Feature  News,  which  distrib- 
utes free  cartoons  and  food  pictures;  It  also 
uses  a  small  "f"  for  its  printed  features. 
"MS"  appears  on  material  from  Master  Syn- 
dicate, which  has  distributed,  noncommlt- 
tally,  medicare,  AFL-CIO.  and  pro-Nixon 
copy.  "Z"  is  for  Editors  Syndicate,  "G"  for 
Precis,  "FM"  for  Fred  Morris  Associates,  and 
so  forth.  The  symbol  serves  as  a  signal  to 
the  commercial  clipping  services  which  dally 
scan  every  paper  In  the  country  and  compile 
the  clippings  for  scrapbooks  by  which  the 


syndicates  and  PR  men  keep  score.  There 
are  times  when  an  Ideological  point  would 
be  stronger  If  the  lobbying  group  kept  Its 
name  out  of  the  canned  editorial,  but  It  Is 
often  put  In  nonetheless  so  that  the  clipping- 
service  reajier  can  pick  up  the  key  words 
when  the  time  comes  to  see  how  well  the 
distribution  worked. 

It  may  be  that  commercial  pluggery  Is 
relatively  ineffective  except  for  convincing 
the  propagandists  themselves.  But  It  is 
hard  to  dismiss  It  all.  Even  If  the  charge 
were  true.  It  would  put  the  newspapers  in 
the  position  of  giving  away  what  they  ought 
to  sell,  advertising  space.  More  important, 
such  irresponsible  editing  helps  destroy  In 
the  minds  both  of  the  advertisers  and  the 
readers  the  crucial  distinction  by  which  the 
American  press  lives — the  difference  between 
news  and  advertising. 

A    PERVERSE    RULE 

The  political  effect  of  canned  rlghtwlng 
messages  Is  not  easily  measured.  For  one 
thing,  they  appear  mostly  In  rural  areas, 
which  tend  to  be  conservative  anjrway.  And, 
undoubtedly,  most  editors  who  put  such 
material  in  their  papers  agree  with  It;  per- 
haps, left  to  their  own  devices,  they  would 
write  the  same  kind  of  pieces.  But  there  Is 
a  profound  difference  between  the  Identical 
NAM  editorial  appearing  In  600  newspapers 
and  600  local  editors  thinking  and  writing 
about  what  the  NAM  has  to  say.  The  effect 
of  the  canned  editorial  Is  to  make  more  rigid 
what  Is  already  a  limited  political  and  Intel- 
lectual environment  and  to  Inhibit  the  Indi- 
vidualistic responses  which  defenders  of  the 
rural  life  say  they  value. 

Because  rural  papers  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate political  impact  and  because  they 
happen  to  be  the  major  carriers  of  canned 
opinion,  we  are  confronted  with  a  perverse 
rule:  The  smaller  the  newspaper,  the  greater 
Its  relative  infiuence  In  national  politics. 

There  are  435  congressional  districts  In 
the  country,  and  in  this  year's  88th  Congress, 
203  of  these,  46  percent,  were  rural  districts. 
Our  population  Is  at  least  70  jiercent  urban. 
In  many  of  these  rural  congressional  dis- 
tricts the  leading  paper  Is  a  small  one.  In  106 
of  them  the  leading  paper  has  less  than 
10,000  circulation.  In  12  of  them  the  only 
paper  Is  a  weekly.  To  imply  that  a  small 
circulation  automatically  means  surrender 
to  boilerplate  Is  unfair  to  a  number  of  small 
dallies  and  weeklies  which,  whatever  their 
politics,  are  plainly  the  product  of  diligent 
personal  editorship,  and  precisely  In  those 
places  where  this  takes  courage  because  the 
editor  does  literally  have  to  face  his  readers 
on  the  street.  But  no  one  can  look  at  the 
common  run  of  small  papers — and  at  the  col- 
lected rightwing  opinion  which  they  me- 
chanically reproduce — without  being  ap- 
palled at  the  standardized  puffery  that  floods 
the  countryside. 

The  Member  of  Congress  almost  never 
Ignores  what  the  small  papers  In  his  district 
say.  For  one  thing,  he  may  be  interested  in 
what  the  editor  thinks  is  important.  For 
another,  he  wants  to  know  what  is  going  Into 
his  constituents'  heads.  It  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  Congressman  that  the  editorial  may  be  a 
canned  one  written  by  a  paid  propagandist 
In  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Indianapolis.  He 
knows  that,  whoever  paid  for  it  or  wrote  It, 
when  It  appears  In  a  leading  paper  In  his  dis- 
trict It  has  helped  establish  the  political 
norm  among  his  constituents. 

So  behold  the  small-town  editor.  He  may 
be  a  conscientious  Journalist  and  community 
leader  who  thinks  out  Issues  for  himself  and 
writes  what  he  thinks.  Let  the  record  show, 
futilely.  no  doubt,  that  this  writer  knows 
such  men  exist;  some  of  his  best  friends  are 
creative  and  courageous  small-town  editors. 
But  beware  that  the  grassroots  winnower 
of  great  Issues  may  not  be  the  thinking  edi- 
torial mind,  but  the  circling  editorial  hand, 
feeling  in  the  lower  drawer  for  the  bit  of  pre- 
fabricated politics  and  pluggery  that  hap- 


pens to  fit,  in  Inches  and  Ideology,  that 
sacred  Interstice  for  which  all  newspaperdom 
Is  supposed  to  exist:  the  space  between  the 
ads. 


RELATION    BETWEEN    WEST    GER- 
MANY AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  read  with  great  interest  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dirksen,  relative  to  the 
relationships  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  West  Germany  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Israel  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  25 — 
pages  5863  to  5868.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  especially  the 
minority  leader,  in  paying  tribute  to 
Chancellor  Erhard  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  of  Israel  for  their  high  states- 
manship and  firm  policy  in  defying  the 
tactics  of  Nasser  and  finally  establish- 
ing diplomatic  relations  between  their 
two  free  nations,  both  loyal  and  trusted 
allies  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  after  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing articles  relating  to  this  matter: 
the  New  York  Times,  March  31,  article 
entitled,  "Germans  and  Nazi  Trials,"  the 
Herald  Tribune,  March  31,  article  "Er- 
hard Vows  Drive  Against  Nazis,"  and  the 
Washington  Post,  March  29,  editorial, 
"Paying  a  War  Debt." 

The  8th  of  May  will  be  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  enslavement  of  17  million 
Germans  who  live  behind  the  Berlin  wall. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  guarantees  all  peo- 
ple self-determination.  We  have  sacri- 
ficed our  men  on  the  battlefield  to  help  to 
bring  freedom  to  this  world,  and  I  recall 
with  deep  emotions  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  front  of 
the  Berlin  wall,  and  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  assuring  the  German  peo- 
ple that  we  will  not  rest  until  the  Berlin 
wall  is  broken  down  and  until  the  Ger- 
man people  are  reunited  as  a  free  dem- 
ocratic nation.  We  have  witnessed  in 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam  what  it  means 
to  fight  for  freedom.  We  will  never  have 
to  witness  such  a  tragedy  between  the 
two  parts  of  Germany,  as  the  Germans 
behind  the  wall  are  praying  daily  to 
be  reunited  with  their  own  countrymen, 
as  they  have  experienced  communism 
firsthand,  and  are  longing  for  the  day 
when  the  commitment  will  be  carried 
out  that  they  are  free  again  and  part  of 
their  own  country.  Just  think  of  it,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  already  20  years,  and  a 
new  generation  has  come  into  being  in 
the  Federal  Republic  completely  demo- 
cratically inclined — a  country  that  was 
built  from  ashes  with  our  help  and  the 
help  of  our  allies  under  the  brilliant  lead- 
ership of  former  Chancellor  Adenauer 
and  his  distinguished  successor.  Chan- 
cellor Erhard,  with  the  help  of  all  our 
allies  and  the  help  of  all  the  German 
political  parties. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize who  the  man  is  that  Moscow  has 
imposed  on  the  German  people  behind 
the  Berlin  wall  as  their  boss  and  dictator. 
He  is  an  old  Stalinist,  Walter  Ulbrlcht, 
and  I  believe  it  important  that  we  and 
all  the  free  world  keep  in  mind  that  17 
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million  people  who  want  to  be  free  still 
live  under  the  yoke  of  the  old  Stalin 
creation.  I  pray  that  it  will  not  be  long 
and  that  this  matter  can  be  settled 
peacefully  and  through  negotiations. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  a  party  to  the  four 
power  agreement,  and  must  be  reminded 
to  carry  out  its  bargain.  Without  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  the  blood  we 
shed  and  the  equipment  we  provided 
dui-ing  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union, 
too,  could  well  have  been  enslaved  com- 
pletely under  Hitler. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  pleaded  for  peace.  He,  like  all 
of  us,  abhors  war,  and  warlike  action. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  must  be 
strong,  remains  strong,  in  order  to  keep 
peace.  While  our  present  attention  is 
with  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and 
South  Vietnam,  let  us  not  overlook  our 
commitment  to  our  loyal  allies.  The 
Federal  Republic  has  carried  out  its  com- 
mitment now  to  Israel  and  has  also  ex- 
tended the  statute  of  limitations  against 
Nazi  murderers  in  order  to  find  all  the 
criminals  who  were  tools,  executioners 
and  ten-orists  of  Hitler  and  brought  so 
much  tragedy  to  the  free  world. 

I,  too,  want  to  join  the  minority  leader 
in  paying  tribute  to  American  Jewry, 
which  played  a  historical  part  in  its 
restraint  on  this  problem.  I  know  when 
the  day  comes  that  the  German  Ambas- 
sador reports  to  the  President  of  Israel 
to  present  his  credentials,  and  the  Israeli 
Ambassador  ^arrives  in  Bonn  to  present 
his  credentials  to  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  it  will  be  a  day  in 
which  not  only  all  free  nations  will  re- 
joice, but  especially  our  countrymen  of 
German  ancestry  and  Jewish  faith. 

I  am  glad  that  the  minority  leader 
has  made  available  to  us  his  documenta- 
tion and  analysis  of  thisjgreat  historical 
event.  In  the  days  ahead  I  hope  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  will  take  the 
floor  to  remind  the  free  world  that  the 
fight  is  not  over  until  every  man  is  free 
and  the  people  behind  the  wall  have 
again  become  citizens  of  their  own  coun- 
try, the  Federal  'Republic  of  Germany. 

Last  week  distinguished  professors 
from  American  and  European  univer- 
sities and  renowned  statesmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  European  parliaments  had  a 
3-day  conference,  in  Chicago,  sponsored 
by  the  Foundation  for  Foreign  AflFalrs, 
Inc.  At  this  conference  Dr.  Axel  See- 
berg,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Soontagsblatt, 
Hamburg,  who  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  foreign  affairs  editors,  delivered 
several  lectures  to  this  distinguished 
audience  on  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  his  lectures  be  inserted  here 
in  the  Record  so  we  all  have  the  benefit 
of  his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 
Mar.  29.  1965] 
Paying  a  War  Debt 
The  crimes  committed  by  the  Nazi  regime 
continue  to  haunt  the  politics  of  West  Ger- 
many.    By  extending  the  period  for  5  years 
In  which  war  crimes  can  be  prosecuted,  the 
Bundestag  has  shown  a  decent  respect  for 
world  opinion  even  though  the  decision  wUl 


be  unpopular  with  many  Germans.  Under 
existing  laws,  no  new  prosecutions  for  war 
crimes  are  possible  after  May  6 — the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  German  surrender.  The 
bin  which  the  Government  Is  expected  to 
approve  changes  the  base  year  for  the  20-year 
statute  of  limitations  to  1949,  when  the 
Allied  occupation  regime  formally  came  to 
an  end. 

Chancellor  Erhard's  decision  to  favor  ex- 
tension Is  causing  him  political  problems.  A 
dissenting  Minister  of  Justice,  Ewald  Bucher. 
is  resigning.  Mr.  Bucher  Is  a  Free  Demo- 
crat, and  the  Chancellor  needs  his  party's 
votes  to  command  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
It  Is  considered  unlikely  that  any  other  Free 
Democrat  would  agree  to  serve  as  Minister 
of  Justice  and  sign  a  bill  that  Is  opposed  by 
his  party. 

Yet  Mr.  Erhard  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  on  the  right  side  of  the  controversy. 
The  Nazi  crimes  were  unique  In  their  horror 
and  unparalleled  in  magnitude  during  this 
century.  To  argue  that  extension  of  the 
statute  of  liniitatlons  Is  somewhat  compara- 
ble with  Hitler's  own  Infringements  on  basic 
laws  is  to  contend  that  the  excesses  of  Nazism 
provide  an  argument  for  allowing  Nazi  mur- 
derers to  escape  punishment.  It  would  be 
highly  disquieting  if  misplaced  devotion  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  led  Germany  to  exempt 
from  prosecution  those  involved  In  systematic 
extermination  of  millions  of  people. 

Five  years  Is  a  minimum  period  of  exten- 
sion, and  the  problem  will  arise  again  in  the 
future.  But  for  the  moment  Chancellor 
Erhard  and  his  supporters  In  the  Bundestag 
have  made  an  Important  payment  on  Ger- 
many's enduring  war  debt. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1965] 
Germans  and  Nazi  Trials:   People  Believe 

That  the  New  Germany  Is  Being  Made 

To''Pay  for  Sins  of  Old 

(By  Arthur  J.  Olsen) 

Bonn.  March  30. — Shortly  after  the  West 
German  Parliament  approved  extension  of 
the  statutory  deadline  for  the  prosecution  of 
Nazi  criminals,  a  television  commentator  sar- 
castically suggested  the  unpopularity  of  the 
move. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
German  people  to  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  high  level  of  the  debate,  and 
to  the  people  of  Tel  Aviv  and  New  York  who 
made  it  possible,"  he  said. 

The  commentator  pointed  up  the  feeling 
that  the  extension  bill  was  enacted  under 
heavy  pressure  from  abroad. 

In  one  opinion  poll  73  percent  of  the 
women  and  65  percent  of  the  men  approached 
replied  "yes"  to  the  question:  "Do  you  think 
prosecutions  of  Nazi  criminals  should  be 
brought  to  an  end?" 

The  small  Free  Democratic  Party,  whose 
strategists  have  decided  to  seek  electoral  for- 
tune this  year  in  an  appeal  to  the  national- 
ists' vote,  took  this  and  similar  opinion  stud- 
ies at  face  value. 

This  was  the  basis  of  the  Free  Democrats' 
decision  to  oppose  dramatically  any  exten- 
sion  of   the  hunt  for  Nazi  criminals. 

BONN    NOT    enthusiastic 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  small 
party's  position  will  assist  Its  struggle  for 
survival.  It  is  clear  that  the  West  German 
Government  took  one  of  the  major  moral  de- 
cisions of  Its  brief  history  without  enthusi- 
asm. 

Did  this  action  mask  a  lingering  sympathy 
for  the  gray-haired  men  and  women  who  are 
marching  to  the  dock  in  courtrooms  all  over 
the  Republic?  Do  West  Germans  today  pri- 
vately repudiate  their  formal  repudiation  of 
Germany's  Nazi  heritage? 

Barring  the  insignificant  right  radical 
fringe — 1  op  2  adult  citizens  out  of  100 — 
this  18  patently  not  so.  Rarely  is  a  voice 
raised  in  defense  of  the  accused — even  of 
the  group  of  elderly  nurses  who  explained  to 


a  Munich  court  that  they  had  given  lethal 
injections  to  mental  patients  because  Hen 
Doktor  had  assured  them  that  It  was  not 
only  legal  but  merciful  to  do  so. 

West  Germans  recoil  from  the  repetitive 
trials  today  because  they  feel  that  the  new 
Germany  Is  being  made  to  pay  for  the  sins  nf 
the  old.  ' 

For  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  does  not 
identify  with  the  ex-Nazi  defendants,  these 
trials  mean  first  of  all  a  raking  over  of  the 
vanished  past  to  the  injury  of  the  painstak- 
ingly built  reputation  of  post-Nazi  Germany 

West  German  Army  conscripts,  not  yet 
born  in  the  Hitler  era,  were  met  on  a  NATO 
exercise  In  Denmark  this  month  with  protest 
demonstrations  and  cries  of  "Nazi!"  Read- 
ing  about  it  back  home,  their  fathers  think 
it  would  not  have  happened  If  the  trials  had 
not  freshened  old  memories. 

OTHER    effects    OF    TRIALS 

The  trials  also  tend  to  exacerbate  a  prob- 
lem of  generations  ("What  did  you  do  during 
the  war,  father?")  And  they  offer  the  coun- 
try's extreme  right  an  opportunity  to  hitch 
its  kite  to  a  potentially  broad-based  resent- 
ment. 

Many  a  citizen,  holding  no  brief  whatever 
for  the  man  in  the  dock,  honestly  believes  it 
is  healthier  for  the  new  Germany  to  "close 
the  books."  Most  of  all,  he  believes  it  is  time 
for  the  world  to  let  the  German  people  off 
probation. 

"When  you  consider  Germany's  history  as 
a  whole,  we  as  a  nation  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,"  said  Chancellor  Erhard  in  a 
recent  speech  in  Berlin. 

"The  German  people  have  again  become 
somebody,"  he  told  a  Christian  Democratic 
Party  rally  Sunday. 

But  Dr.  Eugen  Gerstenmaler,  the  President 
of  the  Bundestag,  said  the  next  day  that  this 
was  not  yet  quite  so. 

"German  policy  in  the  West  must  take  into 
account  a  continuing  reserve  and  inner 
aloofness,  even  If  It  be  politely  veiled,"  he 
said. 

Not  a  few  West  Germans,  as  Judged  from 
letters  to  the  editor  and  afterhours  discus- 
sions in  bars,  react  to  their  continuing  "pro- 
bationary" status  with  a  sense  of  injustice. 

Germans  were  the  victims  as  well  as  the 
perpetrators  in  the  savagery  surrounding 
World  War  II,  they  say.  Who  Is  wringing  his 
hands  over  the  unpunished  murderers  In 
Eastern  Europe,  for  example?  they  ask. 

Despite  the  side  effects  of  the  trials  of 
Nazis  and  the  wish  that  it  all  could  be  con- 
signed to  history,  West  Germany  has  decided 
to  go  forward  with  the  Nazi  hunt  and  the 
prosecutions  for  at  least  almost  5  years  more. 

This  was  the  achievement  of  a  group  of 
West  Germans  that  Is  very  probably  a  nu- 
merical minority — older  persons  of  con- 
science and  a  younger  generation  that  insists 
on  "mastering  the  past." 

A  little-noticed  fact  of  perhaps  equal  sig- 
niflcance  is  that  only  a  mxich  smaller  minor- 
ity found  a  voice  to  raise  In  protest. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar. 

31,  1965] 

Erhard  Vows  Drive  Against  Nazis 

DuEssELDORP,  Germany. — Chancellor  Lud- 
wlg  Erhard  yesterday  assured  an  American 
Jewish  leader  that  there  will  be  no  letup  In 
West  Germany's  effort  to  bring  to  justice 
Nazis  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Erhard  made  the  pledge  to  Rabbi 
Joachim  Prinz.  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference of  presidents  of  major  American  Jew- 
ish organizations. 

Rabbi  Prinz  told  newsmen  later  that  he 
had  "full  confidence"  In  Mr.  Erhard's  as- 
surances. 

A  Borui  spokesman  said  Mr.  Erhard 
stressed  to  Rabbi  Prinz  that  West  Germany 
will  "firmly  and  conscientiously  continue  its 
efforts  to  Investigate  the  crimes  against  the 
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Jews  during  the   Nazi  dictatorial   era   and 
bring  the  guilty  to  Justice." 

He  said  Parliament's  recent  vote  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  murders 
from  this  May  8  to  January  1,  1970  was  dis- 
cussed "within  the  framework  of  general 
nroblems  of  common  interest"  by  Mr.  Erhard 
and  Rabbi  Prinz  In  talks  at  a  Duesseldorf 

°Rabbi  Prinz  came  here  from  West  Berlin 
where  he  was  the  guest  or  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt  and  the  city  government. 

Rabbi  Prinz  told  a  news  conference  that 
Mr  Erhard  "impresses  me  as  a  man  of  deep- 
est convictions  who  stands  by  his  word  and 
belief    One  can  trust  him." 

Rabbi  Prinz  said  he  "regretted  to  have  to 
renort  my  Impression  that  too  few  Germans 
take  an  interest  in  politics  •  •  •  West  Ger- 
mans strike  me  as  generally  too  well-fed  and 
complacent." 

But  he  said  students  he  talked  to  at  West 
Berlin's  Free  University  "show  there  are  still 
young  people  who  express  themselves  freshly 
and  critically."  He  said  he  received  many 
••sympathetic  and  interesting"  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  during  his  visit. 
One  Rabbi  Prinz  told  newsmen,  was  "anti- 
Semitic  In  content."    It  was  unsigned. 

The  Hopes  and  Fears  of  German 
Reunification 

(By  Dr.  Axel  Seeberg,  Sonntagsblatt, 
Hamburg) 

SXJMMART 

(The  following  summary  contains  an 
abridgement  of  parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  Dr.  See- 
berg's  lecture.  Part  4,  concerned  with  the 
division  of  Germany  as  an  aspect  of  German 
politics,  is  given  In  full.  Part  5,  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  German  ques- 
tion, is  again  abridged,  while  the  concluding 
section  on  possible  solutions  of  the  German 
question  is  again  given  in  full.) 

The  remarks  to  follow  constitute  the  per- 
sonal observations  and  opinions  of  the 
speaker.  As  a  German,  he  cannot  avoid  a 
feeling  of  involvement  in  many  respects; 
an  Involvement  that  cannot  be  suppressed 
in  describing  or  judging  specific  problems. 
There  are  a  number  of  moral  approaches  to 
the  German  problem.  One  such  approach 
that  has  been  relatively  little  discussed  lies 
in  the  attempt  by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
zone  to  bring  about  a  systematic  transforma- 
tion of  human  consciousness,  against  the 
will  of  the  individuals  concerned.  It  is  the 
speaker's  conviction  that  such  attempts  to 
manipulate  human  personality  belong 
among  the  gravest  crimes  against  humanity, 
and  are  little  better  than  the  physical  de- 
struction of  human  beings.  This  judgment 
Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  human  personality  Is  spiritual 
existence. 

The  second  part  of  the  presentation  deals 
with  the  division  of  Germany  and  with  ef- 
forts to  reunite  that  country,  with  special 
reference  to  factors  that  endanger  world 
peace.  The  speaker  considers  the  division 
of  Germany  dangerous  because  it  is  based 
on  a  vacuum  in  the  center  of  Europe.  So 
long  as  this  vacuum  is  not  filled  by  a  rela- 
tively powerful  state,  the  continued  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many and  Western  troops  In  West  Germany 
will  be  Inevitable,  the  function  of  each  force 
being  to  prevent  the  other  from  occupying 
the  rest  of  Germany.  This  situation  results 
In  the  Immediate  confrontation  of  Western 
and  Soviet  troops,  so  that  every  Incident  in- 
volves the  danger  of  an  immediate  warlike 
encounter  of  Western  and  Eastern  troops. 
It  is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  relaxation 
alone,  without  German  reunification,  can 
effectively  change  this  situation.  The  objec- 
tion sometimes  raised  in  Eastern  quarters, 
that  efforts  to  achieve  reunification  disturb 
the  laboriously  maintained  world  balance  of 
power  and  thus  endanger  peace,  has  no  basis 


in  fact.  It  Is  clearly  far  less  dangerous  to 
seek  a  controlled  reunification  through  a 
common  policy  of  the  four  responsible  world 
powers  than  It  is  to  leave  things  to  the 
spontaneous  turbulent  course  of  history. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  seeks  the  following  objectives: 
Security  for  the  Federal  Republic;  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace;  European  unification; 
and  German  reunification. 

Because  of  moral  considerations,  because 
of  popular  desire  for  a  policy  of  peace,  and 
because  It  recognizes  the  limitations  of  the 
German  power  potential,  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  has  renounced  any  as- 
pirations toward  world  power.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  has  set  Its  goals  lower  than  those 
of  the  Kaiser's  Germany  or  National  Socialist 
Germany.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  Ger- 
man renunciation  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
German  abandonment  of  claims  to  world 
power  has  Its  effects,  both  in  shaping  the 
specific  goals  of  reunification,  and  In  the 
choice  of  means  to  achieve  them. 

During  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Federal  Republic  accorded  security  a  cer- 
tain priority  over  the  other  goals.  After  a 
degree  of  military  balance  and  the  resulting 
security  had  been  achieved  through  NATO, 
the  European  and  German  goals  assumed  a 
more  prominent  position.  The  overtly  na- 
tionalist policy  of  President  De  Gaulle  In 
Common  Market  negotiations  has  resulted  In 
the  strengthening  of  public  support  for  na- 
tional political  goals  within  the  Federal  Re- 
public. Reunification,  however,  never  has 
been  and  is  not  now  the  only  foreign-policy 
goal  of  the  Federal  Republic.  The  goal  of 
reunification  and  the  other  goals  of  German 
foreign  policy  exert  significant  mutual  influ- 
ences on  each  other. 

The  following  arguments  are  advanced  In 
Germany  to  support  efforts  toward  reunifi- 
cation : 

The  sundering  of  human  ties  Is  unbear- 
able; the  unity  of  Germany  corresponds  to 
the  general  national  structure  of  States 
throughout  the  world,  especially  in  Europe, 
and  most  particularly  In  Eastern  Europe. 
The  will  for  reunification  therefore  a 
natural,  spontaneous,  and  elementary  phe- 
nomenon; denial  of  German  unity  violates 
the  principle  of  democratic  self-determina- 
tion; 

Only  German  reunification  can  lead  to 
genuine  relaxation  and  thus  to  permanent 
peace; 

Reunification  will  reduce  the  danger  of  a 
bolshevisation  of  Europe; 
The  reunification  policy  of  the  German 
Federal  Government  Is  expressly  recognized 
by  the  Western  Powers  in  the  general  agree- 
ment of  1954,  and  accepted  as  a  goal  of  West- 
ern policy. 

Various  arguments  against  German  reuni- 
fication are  advanced  by  the  governments. 
Communist  parties,  and  certain  sectors  of 
the  population  in  Eastern  bloc  States.  Anal- 
ogous arguments  are  heard  in  the  West 
from  certain  sectors  of  public  opinion. 

One  line  of  argument  commonly  heard  in 
the  East  admits  the  possibility  of  German 
reunification  in  principle,  but  attempts  to 
eliminate  It  as  a  subject  of  quadripartite 
negotiation  and  thus  to  hamper  reunifica- 
tion altogether  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
establishment  of  two  German  partial  states, 
which  are  supposed  to  negotiate  with  each 
other.  Another  argument  Is  that  reunifica- 
tion is  impossible  In  any  case  because  of  the 
different  political  structure  of  the  "two  Ger- 
man states."  It  Is  sometimes  contended  that 
reunification  can  take  place  only  when  the 
"socialist  achievements"  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  (Soviet  Zone)  are  ex- 
tended to  all  Germany.  Every  now  and  then 
a  limited  demilitarization  of  Germany  Is 
mentioned  as  a  prerequisite  for  reunifica- 
tion. One  argument  that  is  not  encountered 
Is  that  a  new  poptUar  consciousness,  that 


Is  to  say  a  new  nation,  has  arisen  in  the 
Soviet  Zone. 

Among  the  arguments  against  German  re- 
unification heard  In  the  West  Is  the  conten- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  realized  because  of 
Rtissian  objection.  In  the  Interest  of  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  tensions,  therefore,  the 
demand  must  be  set  aside.  It  is  also  argued 
that  the  German  people  does  not  strongly 
desire  reunification,  and  that  a  new  national 
consciovisness  is  emerging  In  the  Soviet 
Zone.  Still  another  argument  is  that  a  re- 
united Germany  could  not  be  Integrated 
Into  the  Western  military  system  and  would 
therefore  destroy  Western  security.  Some 
argue  that  considerations  of  security  would 
lead  a  reunited  Germany  to  follow  a  policy 
of  military  strength  that  would  Involve  It 
once  more  In  the  quest  for  world  power. 
Finally,  It  Is  argued,  that  a  reunited  Ger- 
many would,  through  Its  size  and  strength, 
exercise  a  natural  hegemony  within  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Such  a  de- 
velopment would  either  make  European  uni- 
fication impossible,  or  lead  to  Its  abuse  by 
Germany. 

So  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  the  alleged  new  national  conscious- 
ness In  the  Soviet  Zone  are  concerned,  these 
objections  are  without  any  foundation.  In 
assessing  popular  movements.  It  is  never  to 
be  expected  that  they  will  Involve  all  people 
to  the  same  degree.  The  test  Is  rather  that 
of  mass  resonance  to  goals  actively  promoted 
by  relatively  small  elites.  Resonance  to  the 
movement  for  German  unification  is  clear 
and  generally  positive  in  both  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Only  the  small  minority  of  convinced 
Communists  rejects  unification,  and  they  are 
by  no  means  unanimous  about  it. 

There  Is  no  difference  in  the  opinions  of 
political  parties,  religions,  or  sociological 
groups  In  West  Germany  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  German  reunification.  In  the 
Soviet  Zone,  It  is  theoretically  possible  that 
a  new  national  consciousness  might  some  day 
emerge.  Such  processes  tend,  however,  to  last 
several  generations,  especially  when  they  have 
to  overcome  traditional  forms  of  political 
awareness.  Because  the  Soviet  Zone  Is  closely 
linked  to  current  happenings  In  West  Ger- 
many through  the  television,  radio,  and  other 
media,  the  process  of  separatist  political  de- 
velopment would  probably  take  longer  than 
would  have  been  the  case  In  earlier  centuries. 
At  the  present  time  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  in  East  Germany  regard  the  Com- 
munists as  tools  of  Soviet  imperialism.  A 
certain  identification  with  the  misery  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  may  also  be  observed,  but  does 
not  change  this  fundamental  attitude. 

Concerning  the  division  of  Germany  as  an 
aspect  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  the  speaker 
points  to  two  different  sets  of  motives  that 
guide  the  Kremlin  in  Its  foreign  affairs.  One 
set  reflects  traditional  Russian  Imperialism 
within  regional  limits,  and  the  other  is  an 
expression  of  Commvmlst  world-revolutionary 
politics.  The  two  patterns  are  mutually  in- 
terlocking. The  Importance  of  Russian  na- 
tional politics  for  the  Communist  Party  de- 
rives from  the  fact  that — In  Europe  at  least — 
Russian  Imperialism  has  proved  to  be  the 
single  available  means  for  spreading  commu- 
nism. In  Moscow's  East  European  vassal 
states,  commxinism  rests  on  the  points  of 
Soviet  bayonets. 

Since  1945,  Soviet  policy  concerning  Ger- 
many has  manifested  two  different  tenden- 
cies. At  times,  the  Kremlin  has  sought  to 
restore  an  all-German  state.  Its  motive  In 
doing  so  was  the  desire  to  head  off  the  pos- 
sible exploitation  of  the  West  German  po- 
tential by  the  Western  Powers.  Since  1955 
the  Soviet  Union,  having  recognized  the  faU- 
ure  of  a  policy  based  on  reunification,  has 
adopted  the  opposite  policy.  Prom  then  un- 
til the  present  time  it  has  adhered  to  a  poUcy 
of  preventing  reunification. 
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Prom  the  contemporary  Soviet  point  of 
view,  the  following  reasons  militate  against 
a  reunification  of  Germany: 

1.  The  possible  deterioration  of  Russia's 
strategic  position  in  Europe; 

2.  The  danger  that  reunification  would 
raise  for  communism  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope; ,  .    . 

3.  Fear  that  a  reunification  would  he 
regarded  as  a  defeat  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  for  communism  in  Europe;  and 

4.  The  pressure  of  world-revolutionary  agi- 
tation by  China. 

A  factor  which  might  lead  Soviet  policy 
to  look  more  kindly  on  the  prospect  of  Ger- 
man reunification  is  the  realization  that  nei- 
ther the  German  people  nor  the  Western  Pow- 
ers are  prepared  to  abandon  reunification  as 
a  long-range  objective.  Because  of  this,  the 
Russian  position  In  Eastern  Germany  is 
bound  to  collapse  whenever  Russia  Is  shaken 
by  a  serious  crisis.  The  Soviets  might  also 
consider  that,  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  with  Its  12 
divisions  for  Western  strategy,  any  attempt 
to  achieve  relaxation  of  world  tensions 
through  a  Russian-Western  arrangement 
without  a  solution  of  the  German  problem 
is  certain  to  founder  on  the  rock  of  German 
resistance.  The  Soviet  Union  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  achieve  a  far  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  Its  economy  by  the  reallocation  of 
wasteful  armament  expenditures  for  produc- 
tive purposes — a  reallocation  which  a  gen- 
uine solution  of  the  German  problem  would 
make  possible. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  contemporary  So- 
viet foreign  policy  Is  dominated  by  negative 
'considerations.  The  Soviets  hope  to  over- 
come the  Western  Powers,  the  Federal  Re- 
public, and  the  resistance  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
through  a  policy  of  attrition.  In  concluding 
this  section,  the  speaker  warns  against  the 
fals«  Jiope  that  the  so-called  liberalization 
In  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  any  significant 
Influence  on  the  European  policy  of  that 
state.  Talks  on  relaxation  of  tensions  are 
designed  to  achieve  a  consolidation  of  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  central  Eu- 
rope combined  with  a  reduction  In  arma- 
ments. They  do  not  contemplate  the  liqui- 
dation of  Soviet  Imperialism  In  that  area. 

In  considering,  finally,  the  possibilities  of 
finding  a  solution  to  the  German  question. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  neither 
war  nor  the  threat  of  war  are  acceptable 
means.  Both  are  excluded  by  the  realities 
of  atomic  warfare  and  the  atomic  pact.  For 
this  reason  the  strategy  once  contemplated 
by  John  Foster  Dulles  Is  no  longer  available. 
Aside  from  the  possible  exploitation  of  un- 
predictable events,  such  as  a  serious  weak- 
ening of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  only  way  to 
achieve  reunification  Is  through  agreement 
of  the  four  powers,  who  both  formally  and 
In  fact  are  responsible  for  the  German  ques- 
tion. The  Western  Powers  are  definitely  de- 
termined to  achieve  the  goal  of  reunifica- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  since 
the  mld-1950'8  to  secure  the  abandonment 
of  this  goal.  A  change  In  the  Soviet  attitude 
Is  only  conceivable  If  the  Interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  solving  the  problem  can  be 
aroused. 

A  Soviet  Interest  In  solving  the  German 
problem  might  emerge  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Soviet  desire  for  disarmament  or  arms 
limitation — a  desire  that  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy In  Soviet  internal  politics.  It  might 
conceivably  be  an  attractive  prospect  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  able  to  employ  Its 
own  economic  potential  for  general  develop- 
ment of  the  country — especially  for  Internal 
consumption  and  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy 
to  gain  influence  in  Asia  and  Africa — rather 
than  expending  It  on  the  armament  of  mili- 
tary divisions.  With  this  thought  In  mind, 
the  Kremlin  might  be  led  to  accept  the  Idea 
that  disarmament  must  be  accompanied  by 
appropriate  solutions  of  political  problems, 
without  which  It  remains  Impossible.    Con- 


siderations of  this  kind  formed  the  basis  for 
the  Herter  plan,  which  contemplated  the 
combination  of  gradual  disarmament  and  a 
gradual  solution  of  the  German  question. 
Pursuance  of  the  plan  was  blocked  by  the 
Soviet  hope  to  achieve  disarmament  or  arms 
limitation  without  concessions  on  political 
matters,  as  well  as  by  the  change  of  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States. 


SENATOR  ANDERSON  HONORED- 
BACKS  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  evening,  at  its  eighth  biennial 
wilderness  conference,  the  Sierra  Club 
made  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  an  honorary 
lifetime  member — a  recognition  he  very 
richly  deserved.  I  take  special  pride  in 
the  brilliant  career  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  because  he  is  a  distin- 
guished native  son  of  South  Dakota,  and 
a  graduate  of  my  alma  mater,  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University. 

Among  the  numerous  conservation 
measures  which  Senator  Anderson  has 
successfully  sponsored  in  the  past  few 
years  is  the  Wilderness  Preservation  Act. 
That  act,  which  I  was  privileged  to  au- 
thor as  a  Member  of  the  House  in  1957, 
is  a  historymaking  document.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  world  histoiT  that  a  nation 
has  established  a  system  of  undisturbed, 
natural  areas,  to  be  preserved  in  their 
natural  condition,  for  recreation,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  values. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
also  the  author  of  the  bill,  in  1958,  which 
set  up  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.  It  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, establishment  of  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  and  a  major  na- 
tional movement  to  provide  adequate 
recreational  facilities  for  our  citizens. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  Water  Resources 
Research  Act,  now  in  operation,  which 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  expand.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  river  basin  planning 
bill,  S.  21.  which  >the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week  passed  by  a  vote  of 
383  to  0,  thus  duplicating  the  Senate's 
unanimous  approval.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly become  law  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
for  the  differences  between  the  House 
version  and  the  Senate  version  are  not  of 
great  consequence. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
sponsored  saline-water  conversion  legis- 
lation. He  is  the  author  of  a  weather 
modification  bill  now  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  It  was  Senator  An- 
derson's suggestion  that  atomic-power 
production  and  saline-water  conversion 
be  combined  in  a  single  operation, 
which  now  promises  to  cut  water-con- 
version costs  to  practicable  levels. 

All  of  us  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  the  conservation  record  of  the 
88th  Congress.  A  very  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  it  goes  to  Senator  Anderson. 
He  fathered  much  of  the  legislation  on 
which  the  record  of  Congress  was  based. 
He  has  provided  resources  and  conserva- 
tion leadership  for  all  of  us. 

Because  of  Senator  Anderson's  wide 
grasp  and  significant  record  in  the  re- 
sources and  conservation  field,  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 


in  his  address  to  the  Sierra  Club  con- 
ference, he  strongly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  Resources 
and  Conservation  Advisers,  as  proposed 
in  Senate  bill  938,  introduced  earlier 
this  year  by  myself  and  13  cosponsors. 
It  is  a  proposal  endorsed  in  1960  by  the 
Democratic  platform  and  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  John  P.  Kennedy; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  finally  get  it  enact- 
ed into  law  in  the  present  Congress. 

Senator  Anderson's  address,  dealing 
very  broadly  with  resources  and  conser- 
vation problems,  is  well  worth  study  by 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
others  who  follow  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
AT   Ninth  Biennial  Wilderness  Confer- 
ence, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  2,  1965 
This  Is  my  second  appearance  at  a  Sierra 
Club  event  within  5  months.    In  November, 
I   had  the  pleasure   of   addressing  the  Rio 
Grande  chapter  at  Santa  Fe.     Tonight— as 
then — I   feel   at   home   among   old  friends, 
among  comrades  In  arms  In  the  long  struggle 
to  save  wilderness  America. 

Those  who  roam  the  wilderness  years  from 
now  wUl  marvel  at  its  quiet  and  Its  charm. 
But  they  may  neither  remember  nor  appre- 
ciate what  organizations  like  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Wilderness  Society  did  to  preserve 
it.  Those  of  us  who  do,  however,  will  remain 
forever  grateful. 

Together  with  Its  allies  In  the  conservation 
movement,  the  Sierra  Club  came  to  Congress 
again  and  again  and  again  to  plead  the  cause 
of  wilderness  preservation.  National  atten- 
tion was  centered  on  the  need  to  endow  fu- 
ture generations  with  an  inheritance  of  the 
land — land  with  a  wild  beauty  as  yet  un- 
scarred  by  man;  land  remote  in  mood  and 
location  but  accessible  to  those  who  want  to 
experience  the  wilderness. 

After  8  years  of  hearings,  reports,  debates 
and  off-stage  conversations,  we  have  at  last 
created  a  system  to  preserve  wilderness  areas. 
No  one  man,  no  single  group  was  responsible 
for  that  historic  achievement.  But  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  blazed  the  trail 
In  Congress  by  Introducing  the  original 
wilderness  bill — and  In  the  highest  admin- 
istrative circles  will  be  our  ally.  The  roll  of 
honor  Includes  the  late  Senator  James  Mur- 
ray of  Montana;  his  successor,  Lee  Metcalf; 
Senators  Frank  Church  and  Tom  Kuchel, 
and  Congressmen  Watne  Aspinall  and 
John  Saylor,  to  name  but  a  few.  It  also 
Includes  Aldo  Leopold  and  Howard  Zahnlser, 
who  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  Dave  Brower. 
There  will  be  other  heroes.  For  the  long 
struggle  to  save  something  of  America's 
wilderness  for  our  children  did  not  end  with 
the  passage  of  a  law.  The  next  few  years  will 
be  crucial.  They  will  tell  how  well  we  suc- 
ceed In  creating  a  wilderness  system  under 
an  act  we  finally  accepted,  though  It  is  con- 
siderably less  than  we  would  have  liked. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  reviewing  all 
roadless  areas  of  5,000  acres  or  more  in  the 
national  park  system  and  similar  areas  re- 
gardless of  size  In  the  wildlife  preserves  and 
game  ranges.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  reviewing  some  SVi  million  acres  of 
primitive  areas  in  the  national  forests.  These 
surveys,  over  a  10-year  period,  are  In  accord 
with  the  Wilderness  Act's  provision  for  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  proposed  new  areas 
for  inclusion  In  the  wilderness  system. 

We  need,  however,  to  look  beyond  the  areas 
specified  for  potential  preservation  In  the 
Wilderness  Act.  It  is  here  that  the  struggle 
will  go  on.  Those  who  forced  us  to  compro- 
mise did  not  Intend  to  make  It  easy  to  save 
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oiidltional  land  for  future  generations.  We 
rP  eoing  to  have  to  Justify  each  additional 
wUderness  area,  beyond  the  9.1  million  acres 
of  the  original  Wilderness  Act. 

one  of  the  most  promising  attempts  to 
supplement  the  Wilderness  Act— an  effort 
that  deserves  the  warm  support  of  conserva- 
tionists everywhere— Is  the  Wild  Rivers  Act, 
introduced  in  Congress  last  month  by  Sen- 
ators Jackson  and  Church. 

This  act  "finds  that  some  of  the  free-flow- 
ing rivers  of  the  United  States  possess 
unique  water  conservation,  scenic,  fish,  wlld- 
Ufe  and  outdoor  recreation  values  of  present 
^d    potential    benefit    to     the    American 

people." 

Congress  would  be  given  the  power  to 
designate  such  unspoiled  river  sections — in 
sparsely  populated  areas,  near  the  sources  of 
the  rivers,  and  above  any  damsites — as  wild 
river  areas,  to  be  administered  for  present 
and  future  generations  by  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture.  Six  river  seg- 
ments are  so  named  In  the  act,  and  nine 
others  are  listed  for  study  in  the  act. 

Some  critics  of  the  Wild  Rivers  Act  wonder 
what  effect  It  will  have  on  fiood  control.  If 
dam  construction  is  prohibited  in  wild  river 
areas  as  a  hindrance  to  the  free  flowing  of 
the  river  segment,  won't  these  segments  be 
susceptible  to  damaging  floods? 

One  of  the  best  answers  to  this  question 
was  given  In  a  letter  written  me  2  weeks  ago 
by  the  Sierra  Club's  vice  president.  Dr.  Edgar 
Wayburn. 

He  pointed  out  that  damming  is  only  one 
way— and  a  comparatively  expensive  way — 
to  cut  down  flood  damage.  It  Is,  of  course, 
the  only  way  in  the  more  heavily  developed, 
populated  areas. 

But,  as  Dr.  Wayburn  points  out,  there  may 
be  another  way  to  minimize  flood  damage 
In  wild  river  areas.  That  way  is  to  protect 
the  river  from  wastes  and  debris  caused  by 
Industry,  logging,  or  mining.  This  Is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  Wild  Rivers  Act  will  ac- 
complish. 

Dr.  Wayburn  claims— and  I  think  he  Is  cor- 
rect—that much  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
flood  disasters  out  here  last  December  came 
because  of  silt  and  logging  debris  that 
hindered  the  water  from  returning  quickly 
to  its  natural  level. 

The  Wild  Rivers  Act  will  cut  down  fiood 
damage.  It  will  not  Interfere  with  dam 
building  in  populated  areas  where  such  work 
is  appropriate,  and  It  would  prohibit  the 
clogging  of  rivers  with  Junk  In  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas  where  It  Is  not  economically 
feasible  to  prevent  floods  by  building  dams. 

The  Wild  Rivers  Act  is  at  once  a  conser- 
vation bill,  a  recreation  bill,  and  a  flood  con- 
trol bill.  It  deserves  to  be  passed,  and  my 
hope  is  that  everyone  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  will  support  It. 

This  has  been  a  profitable  period  for  those 
who  love  good  books  on  the  out  of  doors,  and 
I  am  collecting  a  5-foot  shelf  of  conserva- 
tion classics.  On  the  shelf  sits  Rachel  Car- 
son's "Silent  Spring,"  Stewart  Udall's  "The 
Quiet  Crisis,"  "Resources  in  America's  Fu- 
ture" by  Landsberg.  Flschman.  and  Fisher, 
"Whose  Woods  These  Are"  by  Michael  Frome. 
"The  Last  Redwoods"  by  Hyde  and  Leydet, 
"Tomorrow's  Wilderness"  by  Leydet,  and 
Anally,  a  lovely  volume.  "In  Wlldness  Is  the 
Preservation  of  the  World." 

Last  year  onto  the  shelf  went  Harold  Har- 
nett and  Chandler  Morse's  new  look  at  the 
prospects  for  natural  resources.  They  found 
that,  except  for  timber  products,  technology 
has  made  possible  the  production  of  com- 
modities of  every  sort  more  cheaply  and 
with  less  effort  than  In  the  past.  Technology 
has  also  made  It  possible  to  discover  more 
mineral  deposits,  to  utilize  lower  grade  ores 
and  create  substitutes,  such  as  plastics. 

I  fully  expect  that  we  will  again  be  charged 
With  locking  up  minerals  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  some  materials  of  value  In  some 
wilderness  areas.  However,  the  Barnett- 
Morse  study  makes  It  clear  that  there  Is  no 


presently  foreseeable  need   to  exploit  such 
resources. 

There  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  timber  In 
prospective  wilderness  areas.  During  con- 
sideration of  the  wilderness  bill,  It  was  de- 
termined that  there  are  only  4.7  mUlion  acres 
of  commercial  forest  land  In  the  14  million 
acres  of  wilderness-type  areas  in  the  national 
forests.  And  this  Ignores  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  4.7  million  acres  Is  inaccessible  at 
high  altitudes  and  Is  of  low  productivity. 

Local  pressure  for  economic  development 
may  prove  to  be  the  gravest  threat  to  the 
preservation  of  unspoiled  areas  In  the  years 
Just  ahead.  It  always  will  be  difficult  to 
persuade  a  community  that  a  nearby  re- 
source should  be  left  undeveloped  or  held  In 
reserve  because  there  is  abundance  else- 
where. 

Consequently,  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is 
especially  Important  that  conservationists 
seek  enlightened  solutions  to  conflicts  over 
land  use  and  encourage  application  of  the 
most  Improved  technology  to  resovirce  prob- 
lems. 

Some  52  million  acres  of  accessible  forest 
lands  In  the  Nation  are  now  idle.  Planted 
to  trees,  this  acreage  could  produce  at  least 
12  times  as  much  timber  as  the  Inaccessible 
wilderness  areas.  But  Insects,  fire,  disease, 
and  other  hazards  cost  the  commercial  tim- 
berlands  4  billion  board  feet  annually — 80 
times  the  growth  capacity  of  the  wilderness 
forests  and  nearly  the  equivalent  of  our  pres- 
ent annual  timber  cut. 

There  would  be  far  less  pressure  on  timber 
In  wilderness  if  that  potential  production 
were  realized.  It  would  be  farsighted  for 
those  who  want  to  preserve  an  adequate 
amount  of  wilderness  and  scenic  beauty  to 
put  full  timber  production  potential  on  their 
agenda. 

I  know  that  you  want  that  timber  pro- 
duction to  be  conducted  without  disruption 
of  watersheds.  Dr.  Wayburn  made  that 
dramatically  clear  In  his  letter.  He  showed 
how  large  logging  operations  and  short- 
sighted land  practices  ^contributed  to  the 
flood  devastation. 

While  the  road  ahead  Is  difficult,  I  believe 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made  because 
there  Is  wider  acceptance  that — In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas — "The  esthetic  values 
of  the  wilderness  are  as  much  our  Inherit- 
ance as  the  veins  of  copper  and  gold  In  our 
hills  and  the  forests  In  otu'  mountains." 

Most  people  who  use  the  wilderness  live  In 
cities.  And  while  It  Is  true  that  most  of 
these  areas  are  far  from  the  heavy  concen- 
tration of  population  In  the  East,  It  Is  also 
true  that  16  wilderness  and  primitive  areas 
are  within  a  few  hours'  drive  of  large  urban 
centers  In  California. 

The  conservation  movement  Is  moving  to 
town— and  it  is  high  time. 

I  was  born  In  South  Dakota  before  the 
turn  of  the  centviry  and  In  that  day  7  of  10 
Americans  lived  In  rural  areas.  Now  70  per- 
cent of  us  live  In  areas  having  an  urban 
density  of  1.500  persons  a  square  mile.  A 
generation  from  now  3  of  every  4  Americans 
will  be  city  dwellers. 

For  these.  It  Is  not  enough  to  have  mag- 
nificent national  parks  and  forests  In  the 
Far  West.  There  Is  a  growing  nationwide 
demand  for  natural  areas  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. Recognition  of  this  Is  apparent  In  the 
President's  propKJsal  for  six  new  parks,  lake- 
shores,  recreation  areas,  and  seashores  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve beautv  and  cut  down  on  pollution  Is 
national,  not  regional.  We  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  great  Insplrers 
of  conservation  movements  from  the  East: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York;  Glfford 
Plnchot.  of  Pennsylvania;  and  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Massachusetts— tall  men  who  stood 

tall. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  his  Inten- 
tion to  use  revenue  from  the  Land  and  Water 


Conservation  Fund  to  acquire  lands  needed 
to  bring  the  proposed  eastern  parklands  Into 
being. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund— which  became  law  last 
fall— wlU  stem  from  Its  application  to  met- 
ropoUten  areas.  "Give  priority  attention," 
the  President  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  "to  serving  the  needs  of  our 
growing  xu-ban  population."  Conservation 
Fund  dollars  will  be  tised  to  acquire  desper- 
ately needed  recreation  areas  for  urban  and 
suburban  residents. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  families  In 
cities  to  have  to  embark  on  an  expedition  to 
see  a  stand  of  trees  or  a  grassy  field. 

There  Is  a  tendency,  however,  to  regard 
the  fund  as  primarily  for  a  massive  park  pro- 
gram Those  who  do  should  recall  that  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  fund  shall  be  used  to 
obtain  inholdlngs  with  wilderness  areas  of 
the  national  forest  system  and  to  acquire 
areas  for  the  preservation  of  species  of  fish 
or  wildlife  threatened  with  extinction.  The 
State  portions  will  be  used  to  obtain  State 
parklands  and  the  urban  and  suburban  recre- 
ation areas. 

Money  Is  already  accumulating  to  get  tne 
conservation  fund  on  Its  way.  One  source  of 
revenue  Is  the  sale  of  recreation  conservation 
automobile  stickers.  It  Is  estimated  that 
these  stickers  vrtll  net  the  fund  $35  million 
this  year.  I  have  one  on  my  bumper— No.  13 
for  good  luck.  And  I  wish  the  sticker  sale 
good  luck  too;  because  If  sales  fall  short  of 
expectations,  the  Idea  of  the  recreatlonlst 
paying  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  benefits 
he  receives  will  go  dovra  the  drain. 

In  this  conservation  fund,  we  have 
brought  together  a  variety  of  needs— those  of 
the  wilderness  people,  the  wildlife  enthusi- 
asts and  the  fellow  who  simply  wants  a  re- 
freshing place  to  sit  or  hike  or  bike  right 
around  home.  It  Is  meaningful  that  visitors 
to  the  great  parks,  sweeping  oceanslde  areas, 
and  lonely  game  preserves  will- through 
their  entrance  fees— help  provide  themselves 
and  neighbors  In  tovm  with  outdoor  recrea- 
tion sites. 

A  national  policy  has  been  laid  down  to 
acquire  recreation  lands.  The  conservation 
fund  gives  us  the  means  for  financing  this 
ambitious  program.  But  we  need  to  move 
quickly,  to  act  at  the  floodtlde  of  public 
support. 

Just  3  decades  ago  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice surveyed  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  for 
undeveloped  seaside  areas  desirable  for  pub- 
lic recreation.  The  Service  recommended 
that  12  major  shorellnes--437  miles  of 
beach— be  preserved  as  national  areas.  Cost 
of  these  unspoiled  stretches  was  $12  million. 
Regrettably  only  one  area  was  acquired— the 
rest  went  to  private  and  commercial 
developers. 

Some  seashores  still  remain— by  good  for- 
tune—for potential  Inclusion  In  the  national 
park  svstem:  Assateague  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Oregon  Dunes  and  Cape  Lookout  In 
North  Carolina.  And  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
there  Is  the  promise  of  public  ownership  for 
Sleeping  Bear  and  Indiana  Dunes. 

Crowded  recreation  facilities  and  advanc- 
ing bulldozers  and  developers  have  frightened 
the  people  and  made  it  possible  to  win  sup- 
port in  recent  years  for  new  recreation  and 
wilderness  facilities.  We  are  at  the  peak  of 
an  interest  cycle.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  get  a  wilderness  system  started,  the 
outdoor  recreation  Job  partly  done,  and  then 
find  that  this  Interest  has  subsided. 

We  have — as  a  nation — paid  attention  to 
resource  problems  on  a  crisis  basis.  We  are 
alerted  to  the  water  crtsls,  the  timber  crisis, 
the  pesticide  crisis,  the  strip  mine  crisis. 
I  have  no  question  that  It  Is  the  squeaking 
crisis  which  gets  the  oil.  But  Is  It  the 
wisest  way  for  a  nation  to  develop  and  man- 
age Its  resources  for  190  million  today  and 
330  million  by  the  year  2000?    I  think  not. 
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A  Council  of  Resource  and  Conservation 
Advisers  might  belp  to  avoid  the  potential 
wastefulness  of  reaction  only  In  the  face  of 
crisis.  It  might  enable  decisionmakers  to 
take  more  Initiative  In  advance  of  a  severe 
resource  problem  rather  than  after  It  has 
ballooned  to  massive  proportions. 

The  Council  would  be  an  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  It  would  serve  all  of  Gov- 
ernment In  much  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  does  not  create  national 
economic  policy,  but  It  gathers  the  Informa- 
tion and  does  the  advance  thinking  essential 
to  the  shaping  of  enlightened  policy.  It  la 
still  up  to  political  leaders  ■  to  create  and 
Implement  tax  and  fiscal  pbllcy.  By  the 
same  token,  Members  of  Congress  and  Cabi- 
net officers  would  still  be  left  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sound  conservation 
policy. 

But  the  Council  of  Resovu-ce  and  Conserva- 
tion Advisers  would  help  chart  the  way 
toward  appropriate  conservation  measures. 
It  would  let  us  know  where  we  stand  and 
where  we  should  be  heading. 

The  need  for  such  a  continuing  high-level 
examination  of  nattiral  resource  matters  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  when  It  recently  said: 

"It  Is  evident  that  optimization  of  natural 
resources  for  human  use  and  welfare  cannot 
be  achieved  by  fragmentary  and  sporadic  at- 
tention given  to  Isolated  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  that  the  Issues  involved  must  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  permanent,  system- 
atic process  of  Investigation,  recording  and 
evaluation,  carried  on  continuously  In  refer- 
ence to  the  total  perspective." 

This  kind  of  evaluation  should  be  applied 
to  all  decisions  affecting  natural  resources — 
particularly  when  they  are  irretrievably  lost, 
once  iised  or  altered  by  man.  The  proposed 
high  dams  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River  are 
a  case  in  point.  Before  more  dams  are  au- 
thorized, some  of  us  want  to  know  If  the 
power  to  be  produced  is  really  economic  and 
necessary  or  whether  It  is  Included  as  a  way 
which  has  worked  elsewhere  and  may  now 
be  the  only  way  to  finance  the  central  Ari- 
zona project. 

The  most  desperately  needed  resource  In 
the  Colorado  River  basin  Is  water  Itself. 
Some  experts  are  advising  storage  in  aquifers 
In  that  area  to  avoid  losses  to  wind  and  sun. 
The  economics  of  further  storage  of  sur- 
face water  for  power— even  In  relatively 
narrow  reservoirs — is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion, even  without  a  charge  for  evaporation 
and  recognizing  that  water  has  certain  peak- 
ing capacity  values  over  other  sources  of 
power. 

The  closest  kind  of  study  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  detailed  comparison  of  alternative 
energy  sources  for  generating  electricty.  The 
Foiu:  Corners  region  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,' 
Colorado  and  Utah  Is  imderlaid  with  large 
deposits  of  coal.  Some  of  that  mineral 
abundance  is  now  being  used  to  generate 
electricty  at  quite  favorable  costs.  There 
are  other  proposals  in  the  talking  stage  for 
additional  coal-fired  plants  at  the  mineheads 
of  the  Southwest. 

While  conservationists  may  look  upon  coal 
as  a  bulwark  against  encroachment  on  the 
Grand  Canyon,  they  rebel  against  Its  use  to 
produce  kilowatts  at  certain  other  places. 
The  banks  of  the  St.  Croix  River  are  echoing 
to  the  sounds  of  battle  between  those  who 
want  the  economic  advantages  of  a  large 
coal-burning  electric  plant  and  those  who 
fear  the  blighting  of  our  loveliest  spring-fed 
rivers. 

Jobs  and  a  bigger  tax  base  are  tangible — 
a  community  can  measure  and  feel  that  in- 
come. But  what  of  the  so-called  intan- 
gibles— a  clear  stream  for  fishing  or  boating 
or  Just  for  looking  at.  They  become  less 
Intangible  when  measured  against  the  cost 
of  restoration — if  restoration  is  even  possible. 
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And,  of  coiu'se,  recreation  makes  Jobs  and 

produces  taxes. 

If  coal  barges,  slag  piles  and  warm  water 
from  the  plant  will  despoil  the  river,  is 
there  an  alternative  that  will  give  the  area 
electricity  and  payrolls  without  scenic  and 
recreation  damage?  An  atomic  reactor 
offers  a  possible  answer.  It  would  avoid  ugly 
slag  heaps,  high  stacks  and  barge  traffic.  It 
would  not  pollute  the  atmosphere  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  avoid  heating  the  river 
water.  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  that 
atoms  for  conservation  make  sense  in  many 
situations. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists  the  account  of  the 
fight  over  the  Bodega  Head  power  reactor. 
Your  club  had  something  to  do  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  reactor  project.  Un- 
equipped with  all  the  details  of  that  dispute, 
I  would  not  attempt  to  plead  the  case  for 
either  side. 

But  I  would  counsel  you  not  to  reject 
nuclear  reactors  In  all  cases  out  of  a  fear 
that  these  powerplants  can  behave  like 
bombs  or  that  they  will  spew  radioactive 
wastes  Into  the  atmosphere.  Rather  I  would 
hope  that  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  conser- 
vation groups  will  view  the  atom  as  an 
ally  in  the  cause  of  intelligent  resource 
development. 

"Not  blind  opposition  to  progress  but  op- 
position to  blind  progress"  is  a  principle  that 
may  serve  us  well  in  this  matter. 

While  I  have  been  close  to  the  conservation 
movement  for  many  years,  I  have  long  had  a 
continuing  Involvement  with  atomic  energy. 
I  am  optimistic  about  the  alliance  of  the 
atom  and  conservation.  Linked  with  desali- 
nization  plants,  atomic  energy  will  help  pro- 
vide additional  water.  In  some  areas,  atomic 
power  may  lessen  the  need  to  lay  bare  hill- 
sides to  get  at  coal  seanas.  Reactors  will  firm 
up  hydropower  so  that  large  volimnes  of  water 
do  not  waste  into  the  sea  without  being  pro- 
ductive. Atomic  fuel  will  lessen  alrpolluting 
smog.  And  atomic  energy  can  extend  the 
fossil-fuel  resources  of  the  country. 

Albert  Schweitzer  has  said,  "Man  can 
hardly  even  recognize  the  devils  of  his  own 
creation."  But  I  believe  that  we  are  coming 
to  recognize  the  problems  posed  by  rapidly 
advancing  technology.  Like  the  genie  In  the 
lamp,  technology  can  be  used  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  or  leave  It  barren.  We  will 
seek  Its  blessings. 

I  foresee  an  intensification  of  the  conflicts 
between  what  some  label  progress  with  a 
capital  P  and  others  call  progress  with  a 
question  mark.  We  are  going  to  hear  more 
and  more  "payrolls  or  picnickers."  In  the 
cities  and  suburbs  the  roadbullders  who  want 
to  pave  over  woodlands  and  level  neighbor- 
hoods are  racing  with  those  who  ask:  "Is 
there  a  better  way  to  move  people  In  metro- 
poles?" 

As  I  suggested  In  Santa  Fe  last  fall,  "All 
the  angels  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  conserva- 
tionists." But  these  problems  demand  our 
concern;  how  they  are  resolved  will  determine 
to  a  large  extent  the  character  and  atmos- 
phere of  American  life  for  generations. 

Although  the  battle  must  be  waged  wilder- 
ness by  wilderness,  river  by  river,  park  by 
park,  we  must  see  conservation  In  its  total 
dimensions.  We  must  master  technology 
for  the  broadest  common  good.  We  must 
Improve  the  system  of  decisionmaking  as 
regards  resoiu-ces. 

"Those  who  will  not  remember  the  past," 
said  Santayana,  "are  condemned  to  relive  It." 
But  we  do  remember;  how  one  landscape 
has  been  torn  and  defaced  In  the  name  of 
Industry  while  another  has  been  preserved 
for  posterity  almost  as  the  Lord  left  It  ages 
ago.  We  remember  the  struggles  to  bring 
beauty  to  our  cities,  to  save  beauty  along 
our  shores,  and  to  find  beauty  in  the  depths 
of  a  quiet  forest  where  no  tree  has  fallen 
save  as  the  Master  has  decreed.  Surely  In 
this  conference  we  can  agree  that  no  great 


problem  Is  settled  imtll  It  Is  settled  rleht 
and  holding  that  belief,  can  dedicate  »» 
selves  "To  the  cause  that  needs  assistaM^ 
and  the  good  that  we  can  do." 


WALTER  LIPPMANN  CONTINUES  TO 
SPEAK  CLEARLY  ON  VIETNAM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
clearest  and  most  persistent  commen- 
tator on  the  deepening  Vietnamese  crisis 
is  Walter  Lippmann.  He  has  clearly 
exposed  the  fallacies  of  our  Vietnam 
policy  and  the  dangers  in  our  present 
course. 

The  current  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine includes  another  of  Mr.  Lippmann's 
lucid  analyses,  entitled  "Nearing  the 
Brink  in  Vietnam."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record;  and  I  trust 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
will  carefully  read  and  ponder  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  Newsweek  magazine,  Apr.  12,  1965] 
Nearing  the  Brink  in  Vietnam 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
While  the  American  press  is  free  to  report 
and  comment  on  Vietnam,  our  people  are 
receiving   very   little   official   guidance  and 
help  In  understanding  the  portentous  events 
which  are  happening.    Officially,  we  are  be- 
ing told  that  we  are  now  Involved  in  a  war 
between  two  separate  nations.  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam,  and  that  our  task 
Is  to  put  enough  pressure  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  make  them  cease  and  desist  from 
taking  part  in  the  war  at  the  other  end  of 
the  country  of  Vietnam. 

The  official  Interpretation  is  one  of  those 
half-truths  which  can  be  grossly  misleading. 
The  half  of  the  truth  which  we  are  being 
told  is  that  North  Vietnam  is  sending  some 
men  and  officers,  is  helping  to  supply,  and 
Is  probably  directing  the  strategy  of  the  civil 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  The  half  of  the 
truth  which  Is  being  neglected  Is  that  In  a 
very  large  part  of  South  Vietnam  the  resist- 
ance to  the  Vietcong  has  collapsed. 

Yet,  It  is  the  state  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  which  Is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  on  that  above  all 
that  we  need  to  fix  our  attention.  For  it  Is 
in  South  Vietnam  that  disaster  Impends, 
and  it  is  the  effort  to  forestall  the  disaster 
that  brings  us  very  near  to  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  land  war  of  great  proportions. 
It  Is  there  that  we  are  being  pressed  to  en- 
gage several  hundred  thousand  American 
troops  and  to  face  the  prospect  of  at  least  a 
partial  mobilization  In  this  country  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  those  troops. 

official  theort  versus  actual  events 
The  argument  for  making  South  Vietnam 
a  second  Korea  Is  growing  louder  in  the  lob- 
bies and  corridors  of  Washington.  The  argu- 
ment Is  being  made  because  the  official  theory 
of  the  problem  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
confounded  by  events.  The  theory,  which 
was  propounded  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
when  he  persuaded  President  Kennedy  to  en- 
large our  Intervention,  was  that  with  enough 
arms,  more  money,  and  some  American  mili- 
tary advisers,  the  South  Vietnamese  could 
create  an  army  able  to  subdue  the  Vietcong 
rebellion.  Until  a  year  ago,  more  or  less,  this 
was  the  theory  on  which  our  excellent  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  rested  his  hopes  and  hla 
plans,  and  staked  his  reputation  as  a  political 
prophet. 

The  theory  has  not  worked.    Our  side  has 
been  losing  steadily  the  control  of  the  coun- 
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^cide  It  has  failed  to  win  the  allegiance 
^the  peasants,  who  are  not  only  the  major- 
°L,of  ^e  nation,  but  are  the  one  and  only 
cmirce  of  military  manpower.  Today,  the 
nrmcioal  highways  north  and  south,  east  and 
EJn  have  been  cut  by  the  Vietcong,  and  the 
Titled  where  our  clients  are  holed  up  are  be- 
S^  supplied  by  ah-  and  by  sea.  The  South 
r^tnamese  Army  has  not  surrendered,  but 
It  has  so  little  will  to  fight  and  has  such  a 
hieh  rate  of  desertion  that  we  can  no  longer 
nount  on  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  even  to 
supply  sentries  for  American  alrbases  and 
installations. 

The  basic  character  of  the  war  has  changed 
radically  since  President  Johnson  inherited 
It  from  President  Kennedy.  It  used  to  be  a 
war  of  the  South  Vietnamese  assisted  by  the 
Americans;  it  is  now  becoming  an  American 
war  very  inefficiently  assisted  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  much 
of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  South 
Vietnamese,  who  have  good  reason  to  be  war 
weary,  are  tending  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
while  we,  who  have  promised  to  "win"  the 
war,  are  allowed  to  show  how  we  can  vdn  It. 

NUMBERS  NOT  ENOUGH 

For  a  time  the  warhawks  In  this  country 
argued  that  a  certain  amount  of  bombing — 
a  "clean"  war  In  the  air  rather  than  a  "dirty" 
war  on  the  ground — would  do  the  trick.  But 
it  has  not  done  the  trick.  All  wars,  and 
particularly  civil  wars,  are  won  or  lost  on 
the  ground. 

It  is  evident  enough  now  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  ground  forces  are  unable  and 
unwilling  to  fight  the  war  effectively.  They 
may  have  a  superiority  in  numbers  over  the 
Vietcong  of  5  to  1.  That  Is  not  nearly  enough 
In  guerrilla  wars  where  a  ratio  of  20  or  50  to 
1  is  not  always  enough.  And  so  we  are  being 
confronted  with  two  dismal  prospects.  The 
first  Is  the  landing  of  American  soldiers  for 
an  interminable  war  on  the  ground  against 
the  inexhaustible  masses  on  the  Asian  con- 
tinent. The  second  prospect  Is  the  bombing 
of  the  populated  cities  in  North  Vietnam. 
This  woiild  bring  down  on  tis  the  opprobrium 
of  almost  all  the  world  and  also  the  risk 
that  we  would  compel  Russia  and  China  to 
Join  In  opposing  \is. 

Having  staked  oiu-  prestige  on  the  outcome 
of  the  civil  war  which  is  being  lost  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  may  find  ourselves  with  a  choice 
between  the  devil  of  defeat  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  deep  blue  sea  of  a  much  wider 
war  in  eastern  Asia.  That  choice  could  per- 
haps be  avoided  If  we  remember  In  time  that 
when  there  Is  no  military  solution  to  a  con- 
flict, there  must  be  negotiation  to  end  it. 
in  such  a  situation,  only  fools  will  go  to  the 
brink  and  over  It. 


EFFECT  OF  NATIONALISTIC  POLI- 
CIES ON  EUROPEAN  UNITY  AND 
RELATIONS  OP  THE  WESTERN 
WORLD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  statements  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  about  the  effects  nationalistic 
policies  were  having  on  European  unity 
and  the  relations  of  the  Western  World. 
A  firsthand  report  from  the  European 
capitals  brings  disturbing  fresh  evidence 
that  this  spirit  of  nationalism,  damag- 
ing to  the  paramount  hope  for  world 
peace,  is  nevertheless  permeating  the 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

For  21/2  months,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ot- 
tenad,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
surveyed  the  political  attitudes  of  West- 
em  European  countries. 

In  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Bonn,  Geneva, 
and  Brussels,  Mr.  Ottenad  talked  with 
more  than  150  diplomats,  government 
oflaclals  and  military  leaders,  European 


and  American,  to  assess  the  major  difB- 
culties  of  the  Western  alliance. 

I  believe  that  every  thinking  Ameri- 
can should  be  concerned  about  the  drift 
and  division  in  the  pohcies  of  the  West. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Ottenad's  seven  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  com- 
mencing the  week"  of  March  21  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the   St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  21,1965] 
Crisis  of  Change  in  Europe:  DrvisrvE  In- 
fluences Threaten  Atlantic  Alliance — 
Hopes  fob  Western  European  Political 
Unity  and  for  Closer  Relations  With 
UNnxD  States  Fade  as  Nationalistic 
Rivalries  and  Balance-of-Powes  Politics 
Increase 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 
Paris,  March  20.— The  divisive  crisis  of 
change  has  spread  a  pall  of  uncertainty 
over  the  Western  alliance.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  powerful  forces  are  at  work, 
tugging  at  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
threatening  to  wrench  them  apart  and  rais- 
ing fears  for  the  future. 

At  stake  are  such  vital  Issues  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Atlantic  community,  the  stability 
of  Europe,  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  precariously  peacefvil  balance  of 
terror  that  now  exists  between  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Torn  by  what  may  well  be  its  most  severe 
strain  since  World  War  II,  the  Western  aUl- 
ance  faces  a  disturbing  challenge:  Can  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  maintain  some  kind  of  effec- 
tive relationship  for  their  mutual  good  or  are 
they  going  to  drift  apart  into  Increasingly 
independent  courses  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences? 

For  the  past  9  weeks  the  Post-DIspatcn 
has  been  discussing  this  and  related  ques- 
tions with  government  officials,  diplomats, 
military  leaders,  businessmen,  academicians 
and  others  throughout  Western  Europe.  The 
picture  that  emerges  from  these  conversa- 
tions, most  of  them  off  the  record,  is  not  an 
encoiiraglng  one. 

It  Is  plain  that  hopes  for  unifying  Western 
Europe  politically  and  allying  It  more  closely 
with  the  United  States  have  been  weakened 
in  the  past  few  years.  Europe  appears  to  be 
turning  once  again  in  the  direction  of  na- 
tionalistic rivalries  and  balance-of-power 
politics,  which  have  proved  to  be  disastrous 
in  the  past. 

Best  guesses  are  that  the  Western  alliance 
will  not  collapse.  In  time,  however,  It  could 
become  badly  fragmented.  Its  defense  mech- 
anism, too,  may  be  seriously  weakened,  es- 
pecially If  the  threat  of  French  withdrawal 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
materializes. 

Conversations  with  officials  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Rome,  Bonn,  Geneva  and  Brussels  lead 
to  some  rather  unflattering  observations 
about  current  European  attitudes.  For  ex- 
ample, there  Is  a  preoccupation  among  some 
statesmen  with  scoring  personal  triximphs 
rather  than  with  solving  world  problems. 

Repeatedly  one  hears.  "If  such-and-such  a 
policy  prevails,  it  will  be  a  victory  for  Prime 
Minister  X,  but  If  so-and-so  happens,  It  will 
be  a  triumph  for  Prime  Minister  Y."  Which 
course  Is  the  better  one  seems  of  less  Interest. 
AU  too  often  there  appears  little  under- 
standing of  the  mattu-lty  and  restraints  re- 
quired of  those  who  would  be  world  leaders. 
Remarked  an  exasperated  diplomat  at  the 
Kennedy  round  tariff  negoUatlons  in  Ge- 
neva, "Everyone  wants  power  but  few  want 
responslbiUty."  Policies  frequently  seem 
based  on  narrow  self-interest  rather  than 
broad  common  Interest. 


Eiirope  clings  to  patterns  of  the  past  de- 
spite their  failures  and  despite  the  needs  of 
a  new  age.  The  only  break  with  tradition 
has  been  the  successful  Common  Market.  It 
has  brought  an  Important  measure  of  Inte- 
gration to  European  economic  life.  Its  prom- 
ise of  political  vmlty,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  stlffled,  at  least  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  deadly  dangers  facing 
the  western  alliance  Is  the  appearance  of  a 
neo-natlonallsm  In  Europe  and  a  neo-lsola- 
tionism  In  America. 

Officials  In  Europe  agree  almost  unani- 
mously that  a  tendency  toward  nationalistic 
rivalries  has  stirred  to  life  again  after  having 
laid  dormant  for  many  years.  The  principal 
blame  Is  placed  on  French  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  His  rejection  of  Great  Britain's 
application  for  membership  in  the  Eureopean 
Economic  Community  in  January  1963  badly 
damaged  the  fragile  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  was  l>eglnning  to  develop.  His  action 
has  led  to  nationalistic  retaliation  by  others. 
The  apparent  awakening  of  a  new  Isola- 
tionist sentiment  In  the  United  States  is 
equally  worrisome.  Mounting  frustration 
over  heavy  responsibilities  abroad  could  lead 
to  demands  that  America  sever  its  ties  with 
Europe.  Some  experienced  observers  believe 
that  De  Gatille's  repeated  attacks  on  the 
United  States  are  deliberately  designed  to 
fan  this  flame. 

Differences  over  Vietnam  imd  Amenca'a 
financial  problem  are  causing  serious  friction 
In  the  Western  camp. 

America's  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  been  received  cooly  in  Europe.  The 
United  States  is  charged  with  falling  to  con- 
sult Its  allies  about  Its  action.  At  the  same 
time,  Europe  has  shown  little  Interest  In  pro- 
viding greater  assistance  to  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  financial  field,  concern  over  Amer- 
ica's balance-of-payments  deficit  and  gold 
outflow  has  been  aggravated  by  French  ac- 
tions that  coxild  affect  the  dollar.  France 
has  begun  to  convert  an  Increasing  percent- 
age of  Its  foreign  currency  reserves,  together 
with  aU  new  dollar  earnings,  into  gold- 
While  there  Is  little  shortrun  danger,  the 
action  comes  at  an  awkward  time.  The  U.S. 
stockpile  of  gold  has  dropped  below  $15  bU- 
Uon,  and  any  large-scale  demand  for  gold 
co\ad  be  embarrassing. 

A  related  source  of  disagreement  Is  In- 
creased investment  In  Europe  by  American 
business  firms.  Some  European  business- 
men and  others,  fearful  of  American  com- 
petition, want  the  practice  curbed. 

The  Europe  that  is  taking  shape  today  Is 
a  curious  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  pattern  of  the  past  shows  most  clear- 
ly In  the  political  sphere.  Tlu-oughout 
Western  Exirope  there  is  general  agreement 
that  any  hope  for  forming  a  United  States 
of  Europe  has  been  put  off,  perhaps  indefi- 
nitely, by  De  Gaulle's  hostility.  The  French 
leader  opposes  political  integration  and 
clings  to  Europe's  tradition  of  independent 
states  Unked  loosely  by  treaties  providing 
only  for  consultation  and  coordination. 
This  opposition  has  brought  a  sharp  change 
In  European  attitudes. 

A  few  years  ago  many  thought  Europe 
might  at  last  be  ready  for  political  federa- 
tion. Now  the  prevailing  belief,  even  among 
the  most  deeply  committed  federalists,  la 
that  If  there  Is  to  be  any  movement  It  must 
be  first  In  the  direction  advocated  by  De 
Gaulle.  ^^         , 

In  the  field  of  defense  policy,  there  Is 
the  same  argument  for  a  return  to  the  past. 
De  Gaulle  opposes  Integration  of  military 
forces.  He  wants  to  revise  and  loosen  the 
NATO  aUiance.  Instead  of  a  unified  allied 
defense,  he  favors  Individual  military  forces 
under  national  control.  His  argument  Is 
this  sphere  has  not  been  as  widely  accepted 
as  his  view  on  political  unity. 

Agricultural  policy  Is  another  major  area 
In  which  Europe  appears  to  be  foUowing  the 
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path  of  yesterday.  The  Common  Market 
la  erecting  high,  protective  tariff  walls  around 
its  farming  community. 

In  contrast  to  these  hangovers  from  the 
past,  the  most  dynamic  thrust  toward  the 
future  is  provided  by  the  Common  Market 
Itself.  Except  in  agricultural  matters,  the 
six-nation  Eiuropean  Economic  Community 
has  followed  progressive,  forward-looking 
economic  and  trade  policies.  Since  Its  es- 
tablishment in  1958  it  has  become  the  most 
powerful  force  working  toward  economic  and 
eventually   political   Integration   in   Europe. 

The  treaty  of  cooperation  adopted  by 
Prance  and  Germany  in  January  1963  rep- 
resents a  break  with  the  past  in  one  sense, 
but  also  constitutes  a  potential  hazard. 
Many  officials  believe  that  Europe  and  the 
world  will  benefit  if  these  two  ancient  en- 
emies can  end  their  hostilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agreement  leads 
to  a  combined  Pranco-German  effort  to  dom- 
inate the  Common  Market,  the  EEC's  goal  of 
a  broader,  Integrated  community  may  be 
Jeopardized.  So  far.  the  treaty,  which  calls 
for  efforts  to  reach  common  agreement  on 
foreign  and  defense  policies  and  other  mat- 
ters, has  produced  a  few  tangible  results. 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  II,  Europe 
remains  a  continent  in  transition.  Its  final 
destination  is  far  from  clear.  Some  expe- 
rienced diplomats  fear  that  If  it  reverts  to 
the  pattern  of  loose  national  alliances  It  will 
never  reach  the  goal  of  political  union. 
Others,  however,  are  confident  that  It  will 
move  on  eventually. 

One  who  remains  optimistic  about  the 
ultimate  outcome  Js  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein, 
the  respected  president  of  the  commission 
or  executive  agency  of  the  Common  Market. 
In  his  office  in  Brussels,  the  cheerful  Hall- 
stein sounded  like  the  university  professor 
he  once  was  as  he  told  the  Post-Dispatch: 

"We  need  patience,  determination  and  the 
willingness  to  advance  In  small  steps.  We 
Integrationists  always  have  felt  that  a  small 
step,  even  a  very  small  one.  Is  better  than 
none." 

He  raised  a  warning  finger  and  his  face 
became  grave.  "There  is  only  one  thing  that 
is  out  of  the  question,"  he  said  emphatically. 
"That  is  that  we  should  fail  to  reach  deci- 
sions and  take  action  of  some  kind." 

It  Is  this  pragmatic  approach  that  Is  being 
followed  by  those  who  hope  to  see  Europe 
move  ahead.  Under  consideration  by  the 
Common  Market  are  separate  but  similar 
plans  by  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  All 
call  for  expanded  consultation  among  the  six 
EEC  members  and  for  the  drafting  of  plans 
for  Increased  political  union.  The  proposals 
are  expected  to  be  discussed  later  this  year. 
Any  action,  however.  Is  likely  to  be  extremely 
limited. 

Perhaps  the  most  explosive  of  all  the  Im- 
mediate Issues  facing  the  free  world  Is  a 
bitter  controversy  over  how  to  handle  its 
nuclear  defenses.  The  dispute  has  far- 
reaching  ramifications,  for  It  threatens  not 
only  to  split  the  Atlantic  alliance  but  also 
to  endanger  relations  between  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  core  of  the  argument  Is  the  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  The  plan  contemplates  creation  of 
an  allied  fleet  of  up  to  25  surface  ships 
armed  with  Polaris  nuclear  missiles  and 
manned  by  mi.xed  crews  from  participating 
nations.  It  has  been  cooly  received.  Prin- 
cipal supporters  are  Germany  and  Italy. 
Principal  opponents  are  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

Underlying  the  dispute  Is  a  serious  dilem- 
ma that  the  West  has  not  yet  solved.  On 
the  one  side,  some  experts  believe  that  Ger- 
many and  other  non-nuclear  members  of  the 
alliance  may  be  tempted  to  break  away  and 
seek  atomic  weapons  of  their  own  if  they 
are  not  given  a  larger  voice  in  nuclear  af- 
fairs. On  the  other,  creation  of  the  MLF  or 
something  like  it  may  well  amtagonlze  the 


Soviet  Union,  Intensify  the  cold  war  and 
Jeopardize  hope  for  reaching  agreements  on 
disarmament  and  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  highly 
Independent  course  followed  by  Prance, 
which  is  developing  Its  own  nuclear  striking 
force.  Critics  assail  the  French  policy  as  both 
cynical  and  dangerous. 

They  point  out  that  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  small  French  force  de  frappe  or  strik- 
ing force  is  to  trigger  American  nuclear 
power  if  the  United  States  appears  hesitant 
to  act.  In  conversation  with  the  Post-Dis- 
patch a  French  official  conceded  that  thir 
was  the  purpose  of  the  French  force.  He 
thought  It  unlikely,  however,  that  the  actual 
firing  stage  would  ever  be  reached. 

Those  who  fear  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
proliferation  are  horrified  by  the  French 
attitude  on  this  question.  France  argues 
that,  except  for  Germany,  any  nation  that 
wants  nuclear  weapons  and  can  produce  them 
should  have  them.  In  a  bland  dissent  from 
most  opinion,  a  French  official  said  his  gov- 
ernment saw  little  danger  In  expanding  the 
"nuclear  club."  He  predicted  that  Japan. 
India,  Italy,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other 
nations  would  eventually  develop  nuclear 
weapons. 

EUROPE'S  BIGGEST  PROBLEMS 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  cover  a  wide 
range.  The  major  Issues,  their  causes  and 
possible  solutions  will  be  discussed  In  sub- 
sequent articles  In  this  series.  In  summary, 
the  principal  problems  are: 

Atlantic  Alliance:  Jeopardized  by  serious 
disagreements,  many  of  them  stemming  from 
the  intransigent  attitudes  of  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Political  union :  Western  Europe  may  never 
achieve  it;  If  It  does,  it  may  not  be  for  25  to 
50  years. 

Nuclear  defense:  No  decision  is  likely  this 
year  on  the  controversial  multilateral  nu- 
clear force  (MLF)  proposed  by  the  United 
States. 

Future  of  NATO:  Serious  trouble  if  France 
withdraws,  as  expected,  some  time  after  1969. 

French  policies:  De  Gaulle's  concept  of 
loose  national  alliance  appears  to  be  politi- 
cally unstable  and  militarily  dangerous. 

Britain's  role:  No  Interest  in  uniting  with 
the  continent  despite  continuing  economic 
difficulties. 

Germany:  Many  fear  it  may  again  become 
a  threat  to  peace  if  It  is  not  kept  tightly  tied 
within  the  Western  alliance. 

Agriculture:  The  Common  Market's  highly 
protectionist  policy  promises  difficulty  for  the 
United  States  and  others. 

Kennedy  Round  Table  negotiations:  Mov- 
ing slowly;  sizable  reductions  are  likely  in 
industrial  tariffs,  but  agricultural  levies  are 
a  stumbling  block. 

The  divisive  tendencies  in  the  Western  al- 
liance make  little  sense  to  those  who  favor 
continued  close  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Viewed  objec- 
tively, they  say,  a  separation  would  mean 
more  losses  than  gains  for  both  partners. 

For  Europe  it  would  mean  the  loss  of 
American  military  power,  on  which  It  relies 
for  Its  ultimate  security.  The  extent  of  Eu- 
rope's dependence  was  underscored  by  an  al- 
lied military  leader  who  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch: 

"There  is  no  group  of  nations  in  Europe 
that  can  provide  adequate  nuclear  protec- 
tion for  themselves  without  American  par- 
ticipation and  resources.  Even  if  Britain  is 
included,  there  is  no  combination  that  can 
mount  the  deterrent  needed  to  hold  the  So- 
viet Union  in  check." 

For  America  the  hazard  of  separation  lies 
In  the  possibility  that  an  estranged  Europe 
might  seek  to  play  the  United  States  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  who  believe  such 
a    development    is    possible    point    to    De 


Gaulle's  long-standing  determination  to 
make  Europe  a  "third  force"  In  world  affaln 
Shortly  before  he  returned  to  power  In  1953 
the  French  leader  wrote  that  his  objective 
was: 

"To  bring  together  the  states  along  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  into  a 
political,  economic  and  strategic  group—to 
make  of  this  organization  one  of  the  three 
world  powers  and  if  necessary  one  day  the 
arbiter  between  the  Soviet  and  Anglo-Saxon 
camps." 

In  fairness  to  De  Gaulle,  it  should  be  said 
that  even  his  critics  believe  he  would  not  de- 
sert  the  rest  of  the  free  world  If  a  major 
crisis  developed  between  East  and  West. 

The  air  of  unease  that  envelops  the  West- 
ern alliance  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  variety  of 
changes  In  world  affairs  In  recent  years.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  nearly  prostrate 
after  World  War  II,  have  regained  economic 
and  military  strength.  Understandably,  they 
want  a  greater  voice  In  International  ooun- 
ells.  They  seek  to  end  their  dependence  on 
the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  tensions  between  the 
East  and  West  have  relaxed.  The  turning 
point  may  well  have  been  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  In  October  1962.  Since  then  the  Com- 
munist offensive  against  the  West  has  eased 
appreciably.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  problems  of  Its  own — at  home, 
among  the  Communist  satellites  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  with  Red  China. 

The  military  picture  has  changed  drasti- 
cally, too.  Russia's  formation  of  a  power- 
ful nuclear  force  ended  America's  monopoly, 
The  development  of  long-range  missiles  has 
made  It  possible  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  strike  directly  at 
each  other,  reducing  the  value  of  bases  in 
Europe. 

The  prospect  of  devastating  retaliation, 
however,  has  created  a  balance  of  terror.  The 
result  is  that  fear  of  nuclear  war  has  sub- 
sided. Repeatedly  a  visitor  in  Western  Eu- 
rope hears  this  confident  appraisal,  "No  one 
is  going  to  start  a  nuclear  war  unless  it  Is 
through  accident  or  mlscalctilatlon." 

These  changes  have  thrown  the  Western 
alliance,  completely  unprepared  for  it,  into 
a  new  era.  Differences  that  were  tempo- 
rarily submerged  In  the  face  of  common 
danger  and  common  need  have  come  to  the 
siu-face  again.  Maneuvering  for  Individual 
advantage  has  resumed. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  America 
has  sought  to  build  a  united  and  prosperous 
Europe  and  to  link  It  closely  with  the  United 
States  to  form  a  powerful  combination  In 
world  affairs.  Now  with  Europe  In  transition 
this  basic  policy  Is  being  tested. 

Questioning  voices  are  being  raised,  sug« 
gesting  that  Europe  need  not  unite.  The 
need  for  close  relations  with  the  United 
States  also  Is  being  reexamined.  In  some 
quarters  the  concept  Is  under  sharp  attack. 

There  are  two  major  factors  that  may  tend 
to  push  Europe  In  the  direction  of  greater 
internal  unity  and  continued  cooperation 
with  the  United  States.  One  Is  the  imlfylng 
force  of  the  Common  Market.  Its  Integrated 
economic  policies  are  exerting  a  powerful, 
although  Indirect,  influence  toward  eventual 
political  union. 

The  other  factor  is  America's  nuclear 
power.  Europe's  clear  realization  that  its 
safety  depends  on  U.S.  military  strength  Is  a 
strong  deterrent  to  severing  its  ties  with 
America. 

American  and  European  diplomats  with 
whom  the  Post-Dispatch  talked  agree  that 
the  current,  trying  period  calls  for  patience 
and  persistent  effort  if  the  Western  alliance 
is  to  be  preserved.  It  also  calls  for  excep- 
tional American  delicacy.  For  while  Ameri- 
can leadership  Is  resented  in  many  quarters 
of  Evu-ope,  informed  officials  say  It  is  badly 
needed.  Without  It,  they  warn,  Europe  still 
seems  incapable  of  making  Important  de- 
cisions. 
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In  their  search  for  the  future,  the  Western 
allies  are  enjoying  the  ivixury  of  dissent. 
Divergent  views,  conflicting  interests,  rival 
schemes  create  a  babel. 

The  mood  recalls  the  theme  of  the  final 
volume  of  Sir  Winston  ChxirchiU's  history  of 
the  Second  World  War:  "How  the  great  de- 
mocracies trliunphed  and  so  were  able  to  re- 
gume  the  follies  which  had  so  nearly  cost 
them  their  life."        

[From  the  St.   Loyis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 
'  Mar.  22,  1965] 

Vision  or  United  Europe  Dims — De  Gaxtlle 
Thinks  Chance  Will  Take  at  Least  50 
Yb-ihs — Many  Experts  Believed  Present 
Sktup  Is  Unstable,  Militarilt  Danger- 
ous— Call    It   Threat   to    Peace 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 
Paris,  March  22. — Europe  has  tvu-ned  its 
lace  against  the  futiire. 

The  vision  that  has  gleamed  fitfiilly  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  is  growing  dimmer.  In  its  place 
there  shines  again  the  old  Image  of  a  Eu- 
rope that  Is  a  loosely  knit  alliance  of  inde- 
pendent and  Jealous  nations. 

This  Is  regarded  by  some  European  lead- 
ers as  an  extremely  disquieting  development, 
fraught  with  grave  risks.  It  may  endanger 
world  peace,  for  many  experts  believe  that 
the  kind  of  Europe  which  appears  to  be 
emerging  will  be  politically  unstable  and 
militarily  dangerous.  Compounding  the 
hazard  is  the  prospect  that  it  may  take  half 
a  century  before  Europe  car  move  on  to  a 
more  stable  and  rational  order. 

The  fundamental  question  of  how  Europe 
Is  to  organize  Itself  Is  one  In  a  series  of  trou- 
blesome Issues  facing  the  Western  alliance. 
Others  Include: 

Difficulties  in  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Europe;  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  nationalism;  the  divisive  effect  of  France's 
Independent  actions;  sharp  differences  over 
nuclear  defense  policy,  and  a  threat  by 
Prance  to  withdraw  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Taken  together,  these  problems  constitute 
one  of  the  most  severe  Internal  strains  the 
Western  allies  have  experienced.  Some  diplo- 
mats in  Europe  think  It  Is  even  worse  than 
the  Suez  crisis  In  1956  when  Britain  and 
Prance  split  openly  with  the  United  States. 
Said  one  gloomily: 

"The  Issues  are  more  fundamental  this 
time.  There  are  basic  disagreements  over 
how  the  Western  alliance  should  be  orga- 
nized and  how  it  should  function.  If  the  na- 
tions of  Eu.ope  fall  to  Integrate  their  politi- 
cal and  defense  policies,  the  alliance  may 
begin  to  break  up.  Europe  may  be  split  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

At  the  heart  of  the  current  controversy  Is 
the  question  of  whether  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, after  centuries  of  bickering  and  fight- 
ing, are  at  last  ready  to  move  toward  a 
political  union  In  which  Individual  differ- 
ences are  subordinated  to  the  common  good. 
Or  are  they  going  to  continue  the  traditional 
practices  of  patchwork  alliances  and  power 
politics? 

In  American  terms  the  choice  lies  between 
the  federalists  and  the  States  rlghters.  In 
European  terms  It  Is  between  the  Eurocrats, 
who  have  been  working  energetically  for  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  and  the  Gaullists, 
or  followers  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle.  The 
French  President  is  the  chief  exponent  of  a 
policy  of  loose  alliances. 

The  fight  between  these  forces  has  swung 
In  favor  of  the  Gaullists.  A  visitor  who 
travels  through  Western  Europe  talking  to 
diplomats,  politicians,  and  others  repeatedly 
hears: 

"Any  hope  for  unifying  Europe  politically 
has  been  put  off  for  many  years.  If  we  are 
to  progress  at  all,  the  first  step  will  have  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  alliance  between 


existing  states.    A  true  federation,  if  It  ever 
comes,  can  only  develop  later." 

This  attitude  has  been  created  chiefly  by 
De  Gaulle.  His  uncompromising  opposition 
to  unification  in  either  the  political  or  mili- 
tary field  has  convinced  even  the  Eurocrats 
that  federation  is  out  of  the  question  at 
present. 

This  represents  a  fundamental  change  in 
mood.  After  World  War  II  there  were  many 
who  believed  that  a  new  and  unified  Europe 
not  only  must,  but  could  be  created.  One 
of  the  flirst  was  the  late  Sir  Winston  Church- 
Ill.  In  1946  in  a  famous  speech  In  Zurich 
he  said  "we  must  build  a  kind  of  united 
states  of  Europe." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Churchill,  Robert 
Schuman,  Jean  Monnet,  and  others,  a  nvun- 
ber  of  moves  were  made  toward  unifying  Eu- 
rope. In  1952  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  was  established,  creating  a  com- 
mon market  for  coal,  iron  ore,  and  scrap 
among  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 

In  1958  the  same  six  nations  Joined  in 
forming  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity. These  three  organizations  provided  a 
measure  of  supranational  integration,  chiefly 
In  the  economic  field.  In  the  defense  field, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  set 
up  in  1949,  provided  limited  unification  in 
military  policies  and  operations. 

The  Eurocrats  had  won  the  first  round 
in  the  fight  for  Europe's  future.  There  were 
many  who  thought  that  Europe  might  soon 
be  able  to  move  directly  into  political  federa- 
tion. 

De  Gaulle  smashed  that  hope  in  January 
1963  when  he  vetoed  Britain's  application 
for  membership  In  the  Common  Market. 
Since  then  he  has  shown  that  he  is  willing 
to  go  to  almost  any  length  to  block  the  for- 
mation of  a  political  union. 

"The  second  round  in  the  battle  has  been 
won  by  the  Gaullists,"  a  French  official  re- 
marked accurately. 

There  is  general  agreement  now  that  pros- 
pects for  achieving  political  unity  In  Western 
Europe  have  been  postponed  for  many  years. 
One  of  the  best-Informed  sources  In  Europe, 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  center  of  the 
movement  for  unity  since  its  start  but  who 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  used,  gave  this 
view : 

"Back  at  the  very  beginning  some  of  us 
made  a  private  prediction.  We  thought  it 
would  take  about  40  years  to  complete  the 
drive  for  unification,  to  produce  a  true 
United  States  of  Europe  with  a  federated 
government  and  a  popularly  elected  Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

"That  was  15  years  ago.  So  we  have  25 
years  to  go."  He  paused  refiectively  for  a 
moment.  "Yes,"  he  said  decisively,  "I  still 
think  we  can  do  It  in  another  25  years." 

Other  forecasts  are  less  optimistic.  De 
Gaulle  reportedly  believes  that  it  will  be 
50  years  before  Exirope  can  begin  even  to 
consider  a  federal  union.  He  thinks  It  will 
take  that  long  to  develop  a  feeling  of  "Euro- 
peanls"  which  he  regards  as  a  prerequisite  to 
close  political  cooperation. 

Despite  this  dlscoxiraglng  outlook,  those 
who  believe  that  Europe  should  unite  are 
trying  to  keep  the  spark  alive.  Plans  aimed 
at  achieving  a  greater  measxire  of  political 
Integration  have  been  put  forward  by  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Belgium.  In  essence,  they 
call  for  the  six  members  of  the  Common 
Market  to  consult  regularly  on  foreign  p>ol- 
icy  and  other  problems  and  to  try  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  some  kind  of  political  union. 

These  are  timid  schemes.  No  one  expects 
them  to  lead  to  political  federation.  They 
are,  in  fact,  not  much  more  than  warmed- 
over  versions  of  the  old  Fouchet  plan.  This 
proposal,  which  was  advanced  by  De  Gaulle 
and  was  considered  in  1961,  was  dropped 
after  other  members  of  the  Common  Market 


objected  that  It  did  not  go  far  enough  to- 
ward political  union. 

The  argimient  over  European  political  or- 
ganization is  important  to  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance because,  in  the  Judgment  of  some  com- 
petent students,  it  involves  Western  security. 
They  believe  that  the  Oaullist  approach  has 
such  serious  shortcomings  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly hazardous. 

"National  alliance  and  balance  of  power 
politics  failed  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the 
past,"  remarked  one  worried  official.  "In 
a  nuclear  age  they  are  even  more  hazardous." 

Another  critic  warned  that  the  De  Gaxille 
concept  might  encourage  a  revival  of  German 
militarism.  "The  French  approach,"  he  said, 
"is  almost  sure  to  weaken  NATO  or  even 
dissolve  it.  If  that  happens  the  German 
Army,  which  Is  the  most  powerful  In  Western 
Europe,  might  be  set  free  from  direct  West- 
ern control.  The  consequences  of  such  an 
event  could  be  extremely  dangerous  for  world 
peace." 

Of  all  the  strains  facing  the  Western  alli- 
ance, one  of  the  most  severe  stems  from 
the  increasingly  difficult  problem  of  main- 
taining close  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Differences  have  devel- 
oped over  a  variety  of  issues. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  has  sought 
to  have  the  prospering  countries  of  Western 
Europe  take  on  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  foreign  aid.  It  would  welcome  greater 
European  help,  too,  in  critical  trouble  spots 
like  Vietnam.  Although  there  has  been  some 
response  from  Eiirope,  it  has  fallen  far  short 
of  American  hopes. 

For  their  part,  many  Exiropeans  want  a 
larger  voice  in  Western  defense  councils. 
They  think  that  the  Atlantic  alliance  needs 
revision.  They  feel  also  that  the  United 
States  Is  losing  interest  in  Eiirope. 

Other  disagreements  have  arisen  over  tariffs 
In  negotiations  at  the  Kennedy  round  In 
Geneva  and  over  the  agricultural  policy  of 
the  Common   Market. 

These  and  other  developments  have  raised 
serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  long-sought 
objective  of  closer  transatlantic  ties  is  any 
longer  a  realistic  goal.  Some  officials  in  Eu- 
rope believe  that  a  contemplated  partnership 
between  the  United  States  on  the  one  side 
and  a  cohesive  Euroj>e  on  the  other  cannot 
be  expected  for  many  years.  Even  more  re- 
mote, in  their  view,  Is  a  tighter.  Integrated 
Atlantic  union  of  the  kind  advocated  by  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time. 

A  well-informed  American  official  in  Paris 
said,  "I  dont  think  we  can  expect  to  achieve 
any  partnership  arrangement  while  De  Gaulle 
is  in  power.  There  has  to  be  more  European 
imity  before  we  can  move  In  this  direction. 
Yet  France  blocks  nuclear  integration  and 
political  union,  the  two  developments  that 
would  help  to  make  a  partnership  possible." 

Even  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  reser- 
vations about  an  intimate  Atlantic  union, 
despite  Its  longstanding  "special  relation- 
ship" with  the  United  States.  In  London  a 
high-ranking  foreign  official  made  it  plain 
that  this  country  regards  as  Impractical  and 
unwise  the  kind  of  Atlantic  "interdepend- 
ence" that  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy advocated  in  a  spyeech  on  July  4,  1962. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  Europeans  that  the  United  States  is 
not  ready  for  a  truly  integrated  Atlantic 
union.  "The  day  for  an  Atlantic  community 
has  not  come,"  observed  a  French  diplomat. 
"The  United  States  in  particular  Is  not  ready 
to  accept  a  system  in  which  It  would  have  to 
relinquish  some  of  its  sovereignty." 

Germany  and  Italy,  the  major  proponents 
of  European  political  union,  also  are  the 
strongest  advocates  of  closer  ties  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

A  potentially  grave  problem  for  the  West- 
ern alliance  lies  in  the  apparent  reemergence 
of  a  spirit  of  nationalism  among  European 
nations.  Government  officials  and  others 
agree  that  this  feeling,  which  created  tension 
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In  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  Is  on 
the  rise  again. 

Of  particular  significance,  sources  in  Bonn 
concede  that  nationalistic  sentiment  In  Ger- 
many has  Increased  In  the  last  few  years. 
They  offer  some  reassurance,  however,  to 
those  who  wonder  If  this  powerful,  energetic 
nation  may  again  endanger  world  peace. 
They  say  the  sentiment  has  not  taken  the 
aggressive  form  of  the  earlier  German  nation- 
alism that  played  an  important  part  In  bring- 
ing on  World  Wars  I  and  n. 

Informed  oflSclals  differ  as  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  nationalistic  feeling  they  see 
in  Europe.  "I  think  it  has  become  quite 
serious,"  remarked  one  student  of  European 
affairs.  "It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
in  fields  like  defense  and  foreign  policy.  De 
Gaulle's  constant  harping  on  France's  na- 
tional prerogatives  has  led  others  to  demand 
equal  national  rights." 

A  French  oflBclal  offered  a  contradictory 
view.  He  said,  "The  feeling  of  national  exist- 
ence and  national  awareness  has  Increased 
In  recent  years.  But  there  hasn't  been  any 
growth  of  the  dangerous  kind  of  nationalism 
that  all  of  us  worry  about."  He  disputed  the 
general  view  that  De  Gaulle's  veto  of  Britain's 
application  for  membership  In  the  Common 
Market  caused  the  revival  of  national  feeling. 

Perhaps  the  best  appraisal  was  given  by  an 
expert  In  Brussels.  "It  really  Is  too  early  to 
tell  how  deeply  this  feeling  runs,"  he  ob- 
served. "We  don't  know  yet  whether  it  is 
Just  a  passing  phase  or  the  beginning  of  a 
new  nationalistic  era  in  Europe." 

The  strains  that  afflict  the  Western  alli- 
ance have  been  sharply  Intensified  by  the 
highly  Independent  course  pursued  by 
Prance. 

The  overall  effect  of  these  policies,  say  De 
Gaulle's  critics,  has  been  highly  divisive.  He 
has  encouraged  disunity  among  the  Western 
allies.  His  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican Influence  in  Europe  Jeopardize  the  basic 
concept  of  Atlantic  cooperation.  His  only 
concern,  say  his  detractors,  Is  to  increase 
Prance's  power  and  prestige  regardless  of  the 
cost  to  the  alliance. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  varied  problems 
pressing  on  the  Western  allies  pose  the  seri- 
ous question  of  whether  they  can  find  an 
effective  way  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  world  and  the  well-being  of  their  peoples. 


[From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post  Dispatch, 

Mar.  23,  1965] 
ATt,ANTic  Allies  Stat  on  Shjelines  DESpriE 

Threat  to  NATO  Posed  by  De   Gaulle's 

Intransigence — Sense  of  Urgency  Found 

Lacking — Nuclear  Force  Dispute  Persists 

AS  Strong  U.S.  Leadership  Is  Awaited 
(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Paris.  March  23. — In  Bonn  a  German  of- 
ficial seemed  remarkably  unconcerned  about 
the  danger  that  France  might  withdraw 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

"We  should  not  worry  too  soon  about 
that,"  he  remarked,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
"It's  probably  Just  a  threat.  Besides,  noth- 
ing is  likely  to  happen  for  several  years." 

In  Rome  an  Italian  diplomat  was  equally 
casual  about  the  deep  split  In  the  Western 
alliance  over  nuclear  defenses.  "It's  up  to 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  solve  the 
problem,"  he  said. 

But  neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
is  moving  forcefully. 

In  London  a  British  official  observed,  "We 
might  be  Just  as  happy  if  nothing  at  all  were 
done  about  nuclear  defenses."  And  in  Paris 
an  American  representative  at  NATO  head- 
quarters said,  "We're  maintaining  our  inter- 
est, but  the  next  move  Is  up  to  our  allies." 

A  visitor  who  travels  through  Western 
Ehirope  talking  with  government  leaders, 
military  officials,  and  others  comes  away  with 
a  clear  Impression  that  the  Western  alliance 
appears  to  be  drifting  Idly  while  major  de- 
fense problems  pile  up. 


Although  both  the  alliance  itself  and  the 
balance  in  East-West  relations  may  be  af- 
fected, there  is  no  discernible  sense  of 
urgency  in  either  the  United  States  or  West- 
em  Europe  about  common  military  difficul- 
ties. On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  al- 
most as  if  everyone  was  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  make  the  first  move. 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  this 
lack  of  action  is  wise.  Some  Informed  offi- 
cials think  a  coollng-off  period  is  needed 
because  of  sharp  differences  of  view.  Others 
fear  that  the  pause  will  provide  an  opening 
for  Prance  to  push  forward  with  its  anti- 
American,  anti-NATO  campaign. 

The  military  issues  facing  the  Western 
Allies  are  difficult  ones:  a  controversy  over 
the  organization  of  nuclear  armaments;  the 
danger  that  France  may  get  out  of  NATO; 
demands  for  an  overhavil  of  the  NATO  struc- 
tvire;  the  need  for  nuclear  missiles  to  replace 
manned  bombers  that  are  becoming  obso- 
let€,  and  friction  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, the  guardians  of  NATO's  southeastern 
flank. 

By  far  the  most  troublesome  are  the 
French  attack  on  NATO  and  the  nuclear 
dispute.  Each  has  caused  heavy  strain.  Un- 
less skillfully  dealt  with,  either  could  wreck 
the  Western  alliance. 

European  officials  agree  that  no  decisive 
action  is  likely  soon  on  either  issue.  There 
is  a  belief  that  the  problem  of  organizing 
the  West's  nuclear  defenses  will  not  be  taken 
up  again  in  any  serious  fashion  before  the 
end  of  1965  or  early  in  1966.  As  for  the 
NATO  question,  no  steps  are  likely  until 
France  actually  moves  to  leave  the  alliance, 
a  development  that  may  come  4  years  from 
now. 

The  French  threat  to  withdraw  is  the  cli- 
max of  a  continuing  attack  on  NATO  that 
goes  back  at  least  to  1958.  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  who  was  then  premier,  resented  not 
being  consulted  when  Britain  and  the  United 
States  dispatched  troops  to  Jordan  and  Leb- 
anon. In  September  of  that  year  he  pro- 
posed a  drastic  reorganization  of  NATO. 

His  plan  called  for  additional  French  rep- 
resentation in  the  NATO  command  structure. 
It  contemplated  also  a  three-power  director- 
ate composed  of  France,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  to  consider  far-reaching  polit- 
ical questions.  When  his  scheme  failed  to 
make  any  headway,  he  announced  that 
Prance  would  oppose  the  system  of  NATO 
financing  under  which  each  country  makes 
contributions  to  the  Organization  in  propor- 
tion to  its  wealth. 

Since  then,  De  Gaulle's  record  of  anti- 
NATO  actions  has  grown  rapidly.  He  refused 
to  allow  American  missile  bases  and  stock- 
piles of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  for  NATO 
forces  to  be  placed  In  Prance.  He  declined 
to  put  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  under 
NATO  control.  In  1963  he  withdrew  from 
NATO  19  French  vessels  assigned  to  defend 
the  English  Channel.  Today  France  has 
only  two  army  divisions  in  NATO,  the  small- 
est active  contribution  of  any  major  member 
of  the  alliance. 

The  French  attack  now  Includes  a  demand 
for  reorganization  of  NATO,  together  with  a 
veiled  but  not  very  subtle  threat  to  with- 
draw from  the  military  organization.  The 
general  belief  among  European  experts  is 
that  if  France  does  decide  to  get  out,  the 
move  will  come  in  1969,  when  the  NATO 
treaty  becomes  open  to  renunciation. 

Although  De  Gaulle  has  not  specified  how 
he  wants  NATO  reorganized,  the  outlines  of 
the  French  position  are  clear.  A  knowledge- 
able French  diplomat  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch : 

"Basically,  we  object  to  the  military  inte- 
gration that  NATO  provides.  We  think  the 
system  should  be  revised  so  that  each  nation 
is  responsible  for  its  own  defense.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion, perhaps  even  a  commander  in  chief  and 
a  skeleton  staff  for   emergencies." 


This  official  insisted  that  Prance  would 
maintain  a  defense  alliance  with  the  West 
even  if  France  withdrew  from  the  operating 
structure  of  NATO.  Many  military  experts 
believe,  however,  that  the  loose  military  ar. 
rangement  advocated  by  the  French  is  in- 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  nuclear  age. 

The  nuclear  controversy  confronting  the 
Western  alliance  centers  largely  on  the  mul- 
tinational force  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  This  plan,  which  calls  for  a  new 
allied  fleet  of  25  nuclear-armed  surface  ships 
manned  by  mixed  crews  from  participating 
nations,  has  not  been  received  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Its  principal  supporters  are  Germany  and 
Italy.  France  opposes  it.  Britain  has  pro- 
posed an  alternative  Atlantic  Nuclear  Force. 
Broader  in  scope,  the  British  plan  would  in- 
clude manned  bombers  and  land-based  mis- 
siles and  would  eliminate  or  downgrade  the 
multinational  concept. 

The  nuclear  issue  appears  stalled  at  pres- 
ent. The  principal  reason  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  reluctant  to  act  until  after  their 
national  elections  next  September. 

Other  major  factors  in  the  delay  are  cool- 
ness in  Britain,  together  with  the  possibility 
of  an  election  there  this  year,  and  a  sharp 
switch  in  the  American  attitude.  The  United 
States,  which  last  year  was  pushing  strongly 
for  early  approval  of  the  miUtinatlonal  force, 
is  following  a  new  tack.  It  started  last  De- 
cember when  President  Johnson  ordered  an 
end  to  American  pressure.  In  effect  putting 
the  next  step  up  to  Britain  and  Germany. 

Conversations  with  European  representa- 
tives Indicate  that  they  are  reluctant  to  move 
without  strong  American  leadership.  The 
views  of  many  Europeans  were  expressed  by 
a  German  official  who  told  the  Post-Dispatch: 

"It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  United 
States  enter  the  process  more  actively  very 
soon.  It  Is  Impossible  for  Eiirope  to  make 
a  decision  by  itself  when  this  Is  such  an 
American  project  and  the  United  States  plays 
such  an  Important  role  In  it." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  Indicated  whether  he 
intends  to  reassert  American  leadership. 
There  are  hints,  however,  from  American 
officials  In  Europe  that  the  United  States  la 
maintaining  a  discreet  but  active  Interest  in 
the  project. 

They  deny  emphatically  that  America  has 
abandoned  the  multinational  concept.  Al- 
though there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  Europe 
that  "MLF  is  dead,"  many  well-informed 
sources  are  convinced  that  a  compromise  will 
be  reached  eventually. 

They  think  a  solution  can  be  found  by 
adopting  a  modiflcatlon  of  the  broader  Brit- 
ish scheme  and  including  in  it  the  multi- 
national surface  fleet  advocated  by  the  United 
States. 

"I  know  the  British  say  they  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  MLF,"  observed  a  diplomat 
with  long  experience  in  Evu-opean  affairs. 
"But  I  think  they  would  Join  If  they  were 
offered  the  opporti;yilty  to  get  in  without 
any  cost  other  than  contributing,  say,  500 
sailors  to  the  multinational  crews." 

There  are  strong  indications  that  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  type  might  be  acceptable 
to  Germany.  Officials  in  Bonn  said  repeatedly 
that  they  see  "room  for  a  compromise"  to 
the  British  position. 

The  basic  U.S.  objective  of  integrating  its 
military  forces  with  those  of  Efurope  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  West  is  under  ques- 
tion today. 

With  De  Gaulle  as  the  leading  spokesman, 
a  divisive  doctrine  Is  being  pushed.  It  would 
rely  on  America  for  ultimate  support  but 
would  place  immediate  responsibility  for  Eu- 
ropean secxirity  In  Evu-opean  hands. 

De  Gaulle  would  like  to  see  Western  Europe 
organize  Its  defenses  around  the  French  nu- 
clear deterrent,  the  force  de  frapi>e.  So  fax, 
however  his  neighbors  have  shown  little  to- 
tereet  in  this  idea. 
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"Why  should  we?"  asked  one  German  offl- 
riftl  rather  caustically.  "De  Gaulle  intends 
to  retain  full  control  of  his  force  without 
riving  anyone  else  a  voice  in  it.  We  would  be 
completely  dependent  on  him." 

Some  skeptics  question  whether  the  other 
nations  of  Western  Europe  could  rely  on 
Prance  to  come  to  their  defense  in  all  circum- 
stances. They  point  out  that  De  Gaulle's  rec- 
ord is  one  of  intransigent  independence 
that  shows  little  concern  for  others.  "What 
assurance  is  there  that  he  would  use  his  nu- 
clear weapons  to  defend  the  rest  of  \is?" 
asked  one  European  critic. 

The  puny  size  of  the  French  force,  com- 
pared with  American  might,  makes  the  idea 
even  more  unattractive  to  many  Europeans. 
Informed  sources  say  the  force  de  frappe  now 
consists  of  fewer  than  20  bombers,  each  carry- 
ing a  relatively  small  60-klloton  bomb. 
Later,  it  Is  expected  to  reach  a  total  of  50 
planes  or  more.  American  experts  say  that 
most  of  the  French  fleet  could  be  destroyed 
before  reaching  Its  targets  by  the  Soviet 
SAM-3  missile,  designed  especially  to  bring 
down  low-flying  planes. 

In  time  the  French  bombers  are  to  be  re- 
placed with  missiles  and  nuclear-armed  sub- 
marines. The  French  hope  to  have  by  1970 
a  nuclear  arsenal  equaling  2,000  times  the 
power  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima.  But  this  total  amounts  to  no 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  nuclear  stockpile 
the  United  States  has  in  Germany  alone. 
To  practical  E\u-opeans,  the  American  figures 
are  impressive. 

European  officials  repeatedly  Indicated  that 
they  preferred  to  rely  on  the  United  States 
for  their  ultimate  defense.  Many  would  like 
a  stronger  voice  in  Joint  defense  matters, 
leading  eventually  perhaps  to  a  veto  over  the 
use  of  American  nuclear  weapons.  An  ar- 
rangement of  this  type  has  been  suggested  by 
some  American  officials  as  a  desirable  goal. 
Generally,  however,  they  have  recommended 
that  a  greater  degree  of  European  political 
unity  must  be  achieved  first. 

Germany  occupies  a  key  position  as  the 
West  wrestles  with  military  problems. 
Under  the  Paris  agreements  of  1954  making 
it  a  member  of  NATO,  Germany  renounced 
the  right  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons 
although  not  the  right  to  employ  them. 

German  officials  as  well  as  other  competent 
observers  In  Bonn  say  the  nation  has  no 
Interest  In  obtaining  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  warn,  however,  that  this 
sentiment,  could  change.  The  best  way  to 
forestall  such  a  possibility,  in  their  Judg- 
ment, is  to  give  Germany  a  larger  voice  in 
nuclear  affairs  in  the  Western  alliance.  This 
is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed 
multinational  force. 

France  is  exerting  heavy  pressure  In  an 
effort  to  kill  German  support  for  the  multi- 
national force.  It  has  warned  that  partici- 
pation in  the  multinational  fleet  would  Jeop- 
ardize chances  for  German  reunification. 
The  French  have  also  threatened  that  any 
hope  of  European  political  unification,  which 
Germany  strongly  supports,  would  be  weak- 
ened if  the  multinational  force  is  set  up. 

These  are  potent  threats,  but  the  Germans 
say  they  will  not  be  frightened  off.  "We  will 
not  change  our  position  despite  France's  op- 
position," an  official  In  Bonn  said  flrmly. 
"We  have  a  right  to  demand  a  voice  in 
nuclear  affairs. 

"We  believe  in  an  Integrated,  suprana- 
tional defense  organization.  And  we  are 
ready  to  fight  for  our  beliefs." 

Like  the  Germans,  officials  In  Italy  Indi- 
cated that  they,  too,  will  remain  firm  in  de- 
manding that  the  multinational  force  be  in- 
cluded in  any  nuclear  defense  scheme  that 
niay  be  worked  out  by  the  allies. 

Under  the  pressure  of  conflicting  military 
policies,  the  NATO  organization  today  faces 
one  of  the  gravest  tests  it  has  endvu-ed  since 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  In 
Washington  April  4,  1949.    Unless  the  differ- 


ences are  resolved,  the  alliance  could  be  frag- 
mented, perhaps  even  broken  up. 

The  results  would  be  both  serious  and  far- 
reaching.  Warned  one  high-ranking  allied 
military  officer,  "If  NATO  collapses,  there  will 
be  a  mad  scramble  by  many  nations  to  estab- 
lish their  own  Independent  nuclear  forces. 
The  nuclear  race  will  be  on  In  deadly 
earnest." 

(From   the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  24,  1965] 
De  Gaulle  Tries  To  Make  France  Leader  of 

Europe  by  Creating  False  Image  of  It  as 

Great  Power — He  Antagonizes  Friends  as 

Well  as  Enemies,  Causes  Serious  Dissen- 
sion IN  Western  Alliance 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Paris,  France. — Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  Is 
the  powerful  magnifying  glass  through  which 
Prance  sees  itself  and  Its  role  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

The  image  that  the  imperious  Pranch  lead- 
er holds  up  is  one  in  which  France  glitters 
grandly  as  a  mighty  world  power,  but  the 
reality  behind  the  reflection  Is  far  less  im- 
pressive. 

On  any  scale  of  power.  Prance  is  not  all 
that  De  Gaulle  would  make  it  seem  to  be. 
Big  by  European  standards.  It  Is  nonetheless 
smaller  than  Texas.  Its  nuclear  arsenal — 
sarcastically  dubbed  the  farce  de  frappe  by 
Its  critics — Is  small  and  of  doubtful  effec- 
tiveness. There  Is  no  longer  an  oversea 
empire.  Both  the  economy  and  army  are 
small.  And  there  are  big  domestic  needs 
such  as  substandard  schools  and  housing. 

Yet  none  of  these  shortcomings  prevents 
De  Gaulle  from  acting  as  If  Prance  were  the 
equal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  A  master  of  the  Iron-nerved  bluff, 
he  has  used  his  considerable  Intelligence,  ex- 
perience and  Gallic  shrewdness  to  try  to 
push  his  nation  into  a  dominant  position  in 
world  affairs. 

Apparently  as  heedless  of  friends  as  of 
enemies,  he  has  followed  an  increasingly  In- 
dependent, Intransigent  and  sometimes  ca- 
pricious course.  French  policies  frequently 
have  been  tangential,  or  even  in  direct  op- 
position, to  those  of  other  Western  nations. 

The  74-year-old  French  leader  has  clashed 
sharply  with  the  United  States,  antagonized 
other  friendly  countries  and  caused  serious 
dissension  in  the  Western  alliance.  His  ac- 
tions have  blocked  hopes  for  political  union 
In  Western  Europe  and,  say  some  critics,  may 
even  Jeopardize  world  peace. 

His  objective  is  clear.  It  is  to  make  France 
the  leader  of  Western  Europe  and  to  make 
Europe  a  "third  force"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  do  so  he  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  reduce 
American  Infiuence  In  Europe.  Thus  he 
wants  U.S.  troops  and  weapons  removed.  He 
opposes  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Multilateral  Nuclear  Force  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States.  He  is  hostile  to 
American  Investment  In  Europe.  He  has 
adopted  financial  policies  that  might  seri- 
ously affect  the  dollar. 

The  secbnd  hallmark  of  French  policy  is 
insistence  on  the  sovereignty  and  primacy  of 
the  Individual  European  state.  France  favors 
a  scheme  of  loose  political  alliances,  provid- 
ing for  consultation  and  co-ordination,  but 
leaving  each  nation  free  to  do  as  It  pleases. 
It  opposes  any  effort  at  present  toward  po- 
litical federation  in  Europe. 

Although  De  Gaulle  frequently  is  given 
credit  for  special  preworld  affairs,  critics  be- 
lieve that  his  philosophy  of  national  alli- 
ances is  anachronistic  and  dangerous.  They 
are  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  best  way  to 
protect  peace.  They  see  It  as  nothing  more 
than  a  revival  of  the  19th  century  pattern 
of  unstable  power  pacts. 

"We  mistook  this  approach  for  statesman- 
ship once  before,"  remarked  one  skeptic.  "All 
it  proved  to  be  was  a  path  to  near-suicide." 


Critics  see  much  to  worry  about  in  actions 
taken  by  De  Gaulle  in  the  6  years  he  has 
been  in  power.  Their  dossier  begins  with  hla 
veto  in  January  1963  of  Great  Britain's  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  the  Common 
Market.  This  action,  many  Europeans  agree, 
has  had  incalculable  effects  in  slowing  a 
movement  toward  political  union  and  in  re- 
viving a  dangerous  spirit  of  nationalism. 

Prance  frequently  has  exerted  a  divisive  in- 
fluence by  following  policies  contrary  to 
those  of  its  allies.  TTius  it  is  the  only  major 
nation  besides  Conununlst  China  that  re- 
fused to  sign  the  limited  nuclear  test  b&n 
treaty  in  1963.  In  addition  to  Red  China, 
it  is  the  only  principal  country  not  partici- 
pating In  disarmament  negotiations  In  Ge- 
neva. Like  Russia,  it  has  refused  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Congo. 

Prance  is  the  only  Western  nation  to  ex- 
tend diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China 
since  the  Korean  war.  It  has  made  the 
American  position  in  the  Far  East  more  diffi- 
cult by  opposing  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Like 
Russia,  Prance  has  proposed  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  French  have  shown  marked  cordiality 
to  the  Communist  bloc.  A  5-year  trade 
agreement  recently  concluded  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  provide  long-term  credits  for  the 
Russian^.  Similar  agreements  have  been 
made  or"  are  In  the  offing  with  other  Soviet 
satellites.  Prance  has  a  trade  pact  with 
North  Vietnam  also. 

De  Gaulle's  insistence  that  Prance  and 
Europe  must  be  completely  independent  of 
the  United  States  has  a  rather  hollow  ring 
in  military  terms,  for  it  Is  clear  that  he  is 
relying  on  United  States  power  to  protect 
Prance. 

This  was  made  plain  in  a  debate  in  the 
French  National  Assembly  last  December. 
Arguing  the  need  for  Prance's  Independent 
nuclear  deterrent.  Prime  Minister  Georges 
Pompidou  nonetheless  conceded  the  limita- 
tions of  the  small  force  de  frappe.  It  would 
be  "quite  insufficient  for  achieving  ultimate 
victory,"  he  remarked,  and  therefore  "the 
alliance  remains  a  necessity."  In  blunter 
language,  this  means  that  from  a  military 
standpoint  French  independence  Is  a  myth. 

Relations  between  Prance  and  the  United 
States  are,  in  the  view  of  many  experts  in-  ■ 
tervlewed  by  a  Post-Dispatch  reporter  in  a 
9-week  trip  through  western  EJurope,  at  one 
of  their  lowest  points.  There  are  wide  dif- 
ferences on  fundamental  Issues  ranging  from 
Vietnam  and  the  Congo  to  defense  policy 
and  the  futiire  of  Europe  and  the  Western 
alliance. 

A  French  official  conceded  that  there  was  a 
deep  cleavage  between  Prance  and  America, 
but  suggested  that  perhaps  the  low  p>olnt  had 
been  passed.  Other  observers  are  encour- 
aged by  a  sharp  decline  In  anti-American 
sentiment  among  the  French  public. 

If  France  has  its  way,  Europe's  relations 
with  the  United  States  will  be  made  as  dis- 
tant as  possible  short  of  an  actual  break. 
One  of  the  clearest  expositions  of  De  Gaulle's 
views  came  in  a  television  address  to  the 
nation  last  New  Year's  eve. 

Pronouncing  a  "declaration  of  indepen- 
dence" from  the  United  States,  he  asserted 
that  "we  Intend  to  be  our  own  masters." 
France,  he  said,  would  reject  any  supra- 
national, multilateral  or  Atlantic  system. 
He  has  argued  repeatedly  that  an3rthlng  but 
the  most  distant  relationship  will  Inevitably 
bring  Europe  under  domination  by  the  United 
States. 

"The  most  disturbing  factor  about  De 
Gaxille's  attitude,"  remarked  one  American 
diplomat,  "is  that  he  misinterprets  our  poli- 
cies. This  is  particularly  true  when  he 
argues  that  the  United  States  seeks  to  dom- 
inate Europe  smd  when  he  questions  the 
Integrity  of  our  promises  to  defend  the  na- 
tions of  Europe." 
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Another  American  oflacial  questioned  the 
sincerity  of  De  Gaulle's  argument  that  Amer- 
ica might  fall  to  respond  to  a  threat  to 
Europe.  "This  Is  Just  a  rationalization  to 
support  his  claim  that  France  must  have 
Its  own  independent  nuclear  force."  this 
source  remarked. 

In  Its  relations  with  its  neighbors,  France 
is  out  of  step  on  the  question  of  European 
political  union.  Of  the  six  members  of  the 
Common  Market,  experts  say.  only  France 
opposes  political  federation.  De  Gaulle  re- 
fuses to  accept  any  movement  toward  politi- 
cal integration  through  the  Common  Market. 
He  insists  that  its  method  of  integrating  na- 
tional policies  into  a  larger,  common  frame- 
work works  only  In  the  economic  field. 

As  a  pattern  for  the  looser  arrangements 
they  favor  In  the  political  field,  the  French 
point  to  the  treaty  of  cooperation  they  ne- 
gotiated with  Germany  in  January  1963.  Sig- 
nificantly, even  French  officials  concede  that 
the  pact  has  not  worked  well.  Yet  they  argue 
that  the  same  consultative  approach  could 
be  used  successfully  on  a  broader,  more  diffi- 
cult scale  involving  much  of  western  Europe. 

France's  relations  with  Germany  have 
cooled  noticeably  in  the  year  and  a  half  since 
Konrad  Adenaur,  De  Gaulle's  close  friend, 
bowed  out  as  Chancellor.  The  two  countries 
have  been  at  odds  over  the  proposed  MLF. 
the  level  of  grain  prices  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  tariff  policy. 

The  atmosphere  improved  somewhat  last 
December  when  Germany  agreed  to  a  sched- 
ule of  grain  prices  for  the  Common  Market. 
A  month  later  De  Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Lud- 
wig  Erhard  held  an  amiable  meeting.  De 
Gaulle  agreed  to  Erhard's  request  for  new 
discussions  concerning  German  reunification 
and  European  political  union.  So  far  as 
could  be  learned,  however,  the  agreement 
did  not  involve  the  substance  of  either  diffi- 
cult issue;  it  was  only  a  decision  for  further 
discussions. 

Among  the  few  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  De  Gaulle,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment as  to  how  he  views  East-West  relations. 
These  sources  say  the  French  leader  believes 
that  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  blocs  have 
lost  some  of  their  cohesiveness  with  the  eas- 
ing of  world  tensions  in  recent  years.  As  the 
troubled  waters  recede,  De  Gaulle  Is  casting 
about  with  every  device,  including  bluffs  and 
threats,  in  an  effort  to  enhance  France's 
position. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  Communist  bloc 
is  slowly  changing,  moving  gradually  toward 
a  more  peaceful  posture  externally  and 
toward  greater  freedom  internally.  Through 
this  kind  of  development,  he  is  said  to  be- 
lieve, an  overall  European  settlement  may 
eventually  be  achieved.  The  reunification 
of  Germany  in  titrn  depends  on  a  solution 
to  broader  European  problems.  In  the 
Gaullist  view,  neither  will  be  attained  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  French  people  pride  themselves  on 
their  realism  and  logic,  yet  to  American  ears 
some  of  their  argiunents  on  international 
issues  have  an  incredible  ring. 

One  of  the  most  illogical  sounding  is  their 
thesis  that  America  seeks  to  dominate  Eu- 
rope. If  the  United  States  wanted  to  subju- 
gate Europe,  it  could  easily  have  done  so  af- 
ter World  War  n,  when  Europe  was  nearly 
prostrate,  say  critics  of  the  French  view. 

Equally  difficult  to  follow  is  their  rationale 
on  the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
They  profess  to  see  little  hazard  in  the  de- 
velopment of  additioneil  nuclear  forces.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  complain  that  the 
proposed  MLF  would  involve  dissemination 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  Is  therefore 
dangerous. 

Most  astonishing  of  all  was  the  Eirgiiment 
against  NATO  advanced  by  one  highly  intel- 
ligent French  diplomat.  He  said  that  French 
officers  lose  their  sense  of  national  Identity 
when  thrown  Into  NATO's  integrated  com- 
mand  structure.     Yet,   he    said,   the   same 


thing  does  not  seem  to  happen  to  American 
or  British  military  men. 

Difficult  ally  though  he  is,  De  Gaulle  has 
made  immense  contributions  to  his  country's 
well-being.  In  the  1940's  as  leader  of  the 
Free  French  forces  he  helped  his  people 
regain  their  self-respect  after  their  country 
had  been  overrun  and  occupied  by  Germany. 
In  the  1950's  he  brought  the  bloody  and  dis- 
astrous Algerian  war  to  a  close. 

Since  his  election  as  President  in  1958, 
Prance  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  political  sta- 
bility far  different  from  the  governmental 
chaos  that  had  prevailed  for  so  long.  A 
nation  that  seemed  on  the  verge  of  civil  war 
only  a  few  years  ago  now  appears  remarkably 
tranquil.  France  has  also  enjoyed  rising 
prosperity  marred  only  by  Inflation. 

De  Gaulle  is  expected  to  seek  his  second 
consecutive  term  as  President  In  elections 
late  this  year,  probably  in  December.  Po- 
litical observers  agree  that  he  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  elected,  for  there  is  no  effective 
political  opposition.  The  outcome  of  the 
election  could  be  Influenced  by  a  recession 
that  appears  to  be  developing. 

Most  experts  In  Paris  doubt  that  De  Gaulle 
win  serve  out  another  full  7-year  term.  They 
believe  that  he  will  resign,  perhaps  after 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
create  the  new  position  of  Vice  President. 
Prime  Minister  Pompidou  is  regarded  as  the 
most  likely  heir-apparent. 

De  Gaulle  underwent  a  prostate  operation 
last  spring.  Since  then  he  has  shown  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  burdens  of  his  of- 
fice despite  his  advanced  age.  Last  Septem- 
ber he  made  a  20,CK)0-mile  trip  through  Latin 
America,  visiting  10  countries  and  making 
about  50  speeches. 

Even  If  De  Gaulle  should  die  in  office,  most 
experts  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  political 
upheaval  of  the  type  that  might  have  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago.  They  regard  as 
entirely  unlikely  any  move  by  the  military 
to  seize  power,  or  development  of  a  dictator- 
ship of  either  the  right  or  left.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  successor  will  be  made  In  orderly 
fashion,  they  say.  They  warn,  however,  that 
this  rosy  outlook  could  charge  If  a  severe 
economic  collapse  should  occur. 
Qualified  observers  here  are  convinced  that 
De  Gaulle's  international  policies  have  broad 
support,  or  at  least,  acceptance,  among  the 
French  people.  They  doubt  that  there  will 
be  any  sudden  or  dramatic  change  in  French 
programs  after  he  leaves  the  presidency.  The 
tone  may  become  more  moderate,  but  the 
basic  philosophy  is  likely  to  remain  much 
the  same,  said  one  expert. 

"De  Gaulle  has  more  political  stature  than 
any  French  leader  since  Napoleon.  The  leg- 
acy of  his  political  thinking  is  likely  to 
remain  for  a  long  time,"  he  said. 


(From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  25,  1965] 
Agricultural     Tariffs      Posing     Principal 

Stumbling    Block    in    Trade    Talks    at 

Geneva — Europeans  Hope  Major  Cuts  in 

Industrial   Duties  Will  Offset  Lack  of 

Progress  on  Farm  Goods 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Paris,  March  25. — In  an  18th  century  Swiss 
villa  looking  out  on  the  snow-covered  Alps 
a  European  trade  expert  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair. 

"Progress  In  the  Kennedy  round  Is  slow," 
he  remarked.  "The  big  stumbling  block  is 
agricultural  tariffs.  They  probably  will  not 
be  cut  by  very  much.  Industrial  duties, 
however,  are  likely  to  be  reduced  substan- 
tially." 

This  hopeful  but  cautious  view  of  the  com- 
plicated trade  negotiations  underway  in 
Geneva  Is  widely  shared  in  Europe.  As  the 
Kennedy  round  moves  into  a  critical  stage, 
two  other  basic  facts  also  have  become  clear: 

The  United  States  apparently  has  written 
off  most  hope  of  winning  major  concessions 


on  agricultxiral  trade  from  the  European 
Economic  Community,  or  Common  Market 
Its  hopes  now  rest  with  other  nations. 

A  highly  protective  trade  policy  that  u 
developing  in  the  Common  Market  will  en- 
able  it  virtually  to  exclude  foreign  farm 
goods  at  will. 

The  discussions  at  Geneva,  the  largest 
most  ambitious  trade  negotiations  ever  un- 
dertaken, are  named  for  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy  sponsored 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  that  made 
the  Kennedy  round  possible. 

More  than  40  countries  are.  participating 
1  the  negotiations  that  seek  to  liberalize 
and  expand  trade  among  the  64  nations  that 
are  members  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) .  Negotiators  are 
trying  to  make  reciprocal  cuts  of  up  to  50 
percent  in  tariffs  and  to  lower  other  barriers 
to  world  trade.  Thousands  of  industrial  and 
agricultural    products   are    involved. 

The  Kennedy  round  has  been  underway 
since  May  1963.  So  far,  no  final,  major  re- 
suits  have  been  achieved.  Most  of  the  time 
has  been  spent  In  discussing  how  to  nego- 
tiate, rather  than  in  actual  bargaining. 
Prospects  tire  that  It  will  be  at  least  another 
year  before  the  Job  is  completed. 

The  present  atmosphere  in  Geneva  is  dis- 
turbed and  imeasy.  European  nations  are 
unhappy  about  a  number  of  American  poli- 
cies. Including  a  100-percent  Increase  in  tar- 
iffs on  glass  and  carpets. 

The  United  States  is  worried  about  Euro- 
pean barriers  to  agricultural  trade.  Great 
Britain's  15-percent  surcharge  on  most  im- 
p>orts  caused  widespread  111  will,  although 
this  condition  should  be  remedied  somewhat 
later  this  month  when  the  levy  is  to  drop  by 
one-third.  Uncertainty  over  political  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
also  affects  the  negotiations. 

Despite  hazards,  knowledgeable  officials 
such  as  W.  Michael  Blumenthal  believe  the 
Kennedy  round  can  be  carried  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  39-year-old  econ- 
omlst  who  heads  the  American  negotiators 
at  Geneva,  told  the  Post-Dispatch: 

"We  already  have  offers  of  industrial  tariff 
cuts  that  are  better  than  anything  ever 
achieved  before."  While  Blumenthal  gave 
no  figures,  most  experts  expect  the  Kennedy 
round  to  produce  reductions  in  industrial 
tariffs  averaging  30  to  35  percent. 

This  would  be  far  short  of  the  original 
goal  of  a  50-percent  cut  across  the  board. 
Nonetheless,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  important  international  tariff  reduction 
ever  made.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  "Dil- 
lon round"  completed  in  1962  produced  a 
cut  variously  estimated  at  4  to  8  percent  in 
American  tariffs  and  covered  only  one-fifth 
of  the  Nation's  trade. 

The  agricultural  half  of  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations is  far  less  promising. 

"It  is  the  toughest  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions," remarked  Blumenthal.  "We  will  Just 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  the  EEC  offers." 

Any  cuts  that  may  be  achieved  are  likely 
to  be  smaller  than  those  on  industrial  goods. 
Some  experts  fear  that  the  agricultural  con- 
troversy might  even  wreck  the  conference. 
The  more  general  belief,  however,  is  that  a 
solution  will  be  found  that  will  avoid  a 
breakup. 

Although  the  Kennedy  round  is  concerned 
immediately  with  commercial  trade  policy, 
it  has  other  far-rea,ching  implications.  It  Is 
a  challenge  with  important  potential  bene- 
fits. It  is,  in  essence,  a  test  of  the  ability 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  to 
cooperate.  If  they  can  succeed  at  Geneva, 
they  may  have  a  better  chance  for  reach- 
ing common  decisions  on  broader  and  more 
difficult  questions  like  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  relations  with  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world. 

Failure  would  be  another  serious  blow  to 
the  concept  of  transatlantic  partnership,  al- 
ready  undergoing   severe    buffeting    In  the 
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fi»irf5  of  defense  policy  and  political  rela- 
Hons  It  might  also  put  in  Jeopardy  the 
continued  existence  of  GATT.  the  major  n- 
ternational  organization  dealing  with  tariffs 
and  trade  problems. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  Kennedy  round 
will  turn  largely  on  whether  a  solution  can 
1  found  in  the  next  few  critical  months 
to  the  serious  agricultural  problem  now  fac- 
ine  negotiators  at  Geneva.  ^  ^  », , 

The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  compounded  by 
rinmestlc  political  and  sociological  considera- 
tions which  are  involved  in  the  farm  problem 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are 
deeo  and  fundamental  differences  between 
the  united  States  and  the  Common  Market, 
the  largest  traders  in  the  negotiations. 

As  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural products,  the  United  States  wants  freer 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  EEC  and  other 
hie  importers  of  farm  goods.  It  wants  protec- 
tive trade  barriers  lowered  and  would  even 
like  a  guaranteed  share  of  foreign  markets. 

In  contrast,  the  EEC  has  an  extremely 
backward  and  Inefficient  farm  Industry  Al- 
though it  has  only  46  million  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  or  one-tenth  the  American 
total  It  has  twice  as  many  farmworkers. 
Leaders  of  the  EEC  believe  protection  is 
needed  to  encourage  modernization  of  agri- 
cultural methods  and  to  cope  with  political 
'  pressure  exerted  by  the  European  farm  bloc. 
These  considerations  underlie  a  con- 
troversial agricultural  trade  formula  which 
the  Common  Market  has  advanced  at  Geneva. 
Known  as  the  "Montant  de  Soutien,"  (MDS) 
or  "amount  of  support,"  the  proposal  Is 
highly    technical.      In    simplest    terms    its 

essence  is  this:  .^  ^  ,  «  *„.^ 

The  margin  of  support  provided  for  farm 
products  bv  each  country  would  be  com- 
puted and  "then  frozen  at  its  present  level. 
This  amount,  plus  a  variable  surcharge  when 
necessary,  would  be  added  to  the  price  of 
cheaper  farm  imports.  In  the  case  of  com- 
modities entering  the  EEC  from  the  United 
States,  this  would  increase  the  lower  import 
prices  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  Common 
Market's  relatively  high-priced  domestic 
farm  products  or  perhaps  a  little  higher. 

American  criticism  of  the  MDS  was 
summed  up  succinctly  by  one  negotiator  In 
Geneva,  who  said,  "It  Is  highly  protective.  It 
creates  an  autarchlcal  system.  It  alms  at 
producing  as  much  as  possible  inside  the 
EEC  under  a  system  of  complete  price 
protection." 

"It  prohibits  price  competition  because  no 
matter  how  cheaply  an  importer  can  pro- 
duce, the  import  levy  would  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  underbid  European  pro- 
ducers." 

American  negotiators  are  disturbed  par- 
ticularly by  the  possibility  that  the  MDS 
concept  might  replace  more  favorable  tariff 
arrangements  now  in  effect.  At  present 
GATT  guarantees  enable  a  number  of 
American  agricultural  commodities  to  enter 
the  Common  Market  either  duty  free  or  sub- 
ject to  fixed  tariffs  ranging  up  to  28  percent. 
Under  fixed  rates,  low-cost  foreign  producers 
can  compete  with  domestic  goods,  a  possi- 
bility  that  would  be  virtually  foreclosed  un- 
der a  system  of  variable  duties. 

At  present,  fixed  tariffs  or  duty-free  guar- 
antees cover  about  45  percent  of  all  America^ 
farm  exports  to  the  EEC.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1962.  U.S.  sales  under  these  pro- 
visions amounted  to  $470  million. 

The  EEC  plan  calls  also  for  world  commod- 
ity agreements  to  stabilize  prices  on  grainB. 
beef,  and  some  other  products.  The  United 
States  is  amenable  to  this  Idea.  It  has,  in 
fact,  proposed  a  world  grains  agreement, 
but  wants  it  to  Include  guarantees  for  shar- 
ing markets. 

In  defense  of  the  MDS  officials  of  the  Coni- 
mon  Market  say  that  a  new  concept  Is 
needed  in  dealing  with  agricultural  trade. 
They  say  subsidies  and  other  elements  of 
support  must  be  considered,  as  well  as  tariffs. 
They  believe  that  binding  all  these  compo- 


nents under  a  GATT  agreement  would  be  a 
progressive  step  because  it  would  prohibit 
any  country  from  making  unilateral  changes 
in  its  support  levels.  They  argue  also  that 
freezing  farm  supports  at  their  present  rates 
would,  in  effect,  amount  to  a  reduction  be- 
cause It  would  halt  the  Increases  that  have 
occurred  in  recent  years. 

Under  questioning,  however,  EEC  spokes- 
men concede  that  the  MDS  and  a  related 
variable  levy  system  already  being  used  on 
some  farm  imports  into  the  Common  Market 
will  not  improve  access  to  EEC  markets  for 
other  nations.  They  acknowledge  also  that 
their  plans  will  make  price  competition  dif- 
ficult for  outsiders,  will  boost  farm  produc- 
tion within  the  Common  Market,  and  may 
reduce  their  purchases  of  American  com- 
modities. 

Although  the  United  States  so  far  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  MDS,  some  officials  In 
Geneva  think  Its  position  is  softening.  In- 
formed sources  suggest  that  America  may 
eventually  agree  to  a  variation  of  the  MDS 
as  the  basis  for  an  accord  on  grains  and  re- 
lated products. 

Those  in  a  position  to  know  believe  that 
the  United  States  Is  ready  to  give  up  Its 
original  hopes  of  gaining  a  larger  portion 
of  the  EEC  farm  market  through  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  Instead,  its  principal  objec- 
tive now  is  said  to  be  to  hold  Its  present 
share,  amounting  to  annual  sales  of  about 

$1.1  billion.  ^    TT  .*  ^ 

This  development  would  force  the  Unitea 
States  to  look  elsewhere  for  increased  farm 
sales  to  meet  Its  often-stated  objective  of 
achieving  Improvement  In  both  agricultural 
and  Industrial  trade  In  the  Kennedy  round. 
It  appears  likely  that  this  will  be  the  strategy 
of  American  negotiators  at  Geneva. 

It  has  been  learned  that  In  their 
efforts  to  boost  U.S.  farm  trade.  American 
negotiators  are  counting  on  gaining  tariff 
concessions  from  such  countries  as  Japan, 
Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
three  nations  are  important  markets  for 
American  farm  commodities.  In  1963  they 
purchased  $1.7  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States,  or  about 
half  a  billion  more  than  was  bought  by  the 
Common  Market. 

The  Post-Dispatch  learned  that  at  least 
one  of  the  three,  the  United  Kingdom,  ex- 
pects to  offer  substantial  concessions  on  agri- 
cultural trade  to  the  United  States  at 
Geneva. 

Although  Industrial  negotiations  In  the 
Kennedy  round  have  moved  far  more  rapidly 
than  those  affecting  agriculture,  they,  too, 
remain  far  from  completion.  Negotiators 
now  are  at  work  on  the  crucial  Job  of  re- 
ducing the  size  of  so-called  exceptions  lists 
presented  last  November  16  by  the  United 
States,  the  EEC,  Japan,  and  members  of  the 
Eurogean  Free  Trade  Association.  The  lists 
consist  of  items  that  would  be  excluded 
wholly  or  In  part  from  the  general,  50  per- 
cent tariff  cut  that  forms  the  working  hy- 
pothesis for  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

Of  all  major  trading  nations,  the  United 
Kingdom  presented  the  shortest  list  of  ex- 
ceptions— amounting  to  about  5  percent  of 
Its  dutiable  Industrial  Imports.  The  United 
States  estimates  Its  proposed  exceptions  at 
8  percent  of  dutiable  industrial  Imports,  with 
an  additional  11  percent  excluded  from  the 
current  negotiations.  The  EEC  puts  Its  total 
at  19  percent. 

Negotiation  on  the  exceptions  list  will  In- 
volve tough  bargaining.  Pinal  agreement, 
which  win,  In  effect,  determine  the  size  of 
the  average  reduction  in  Industrial  tariffs,  is 
not  expected  for  some  time. 

A  long  list  of  other  problems  remains  to 
be  dealt  with  In  the  negotiations,  but  none 
Is  regarded  as  Insuperable.  The  most  Im- 
portant Include : 

Providing  tariff  concessions  to  less-devel- 
oped countries  without  demanding  full 
reciprocity:  handling  "disparities."  or  casee 


in  which  there  are  wide  differences  between 
tariffs  levied  by  two  countries  on  the  same 
product;  reducing  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade,  and  dealing  with  an  effort  by  some 
Western  European  nations  to  have  duties 
on  steel  and  iron  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral 50-percent  cut. 

Heartening  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  last  week  on  several  issues.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  worked  out  to  admit  two 
Soviet  satellites,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
to  the  Geneva  negotiations.  A  plan  has  also 
been  developed  under  which  poorer  nations 
of  the  world  will  be  asked  merely  to  offer 
some  "contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the 
trade  negotiations"  in  exchange  for  tariff 
concessions  from  wealthier  countries. 

And  on  the  difficult  agricultural  issue, 
agreement  has  been  reached  for  submitting 
initial  offers  affecting  farm  trade  by  April  26. 
The  first  proposals  are  to  deal  with  grains. 
At  the  request  of  the  EEC.  plans  affecting 
other  agricultural  products  wUl  not  be  out- 
lined until  next  fall. 

The  next  few  months  will  be  crucial  In  de- 
termining whether  the  Kennedy  round  can 
move  on  to  a  successful  conclusion.  There 
may  be  trouble  If  the  Common  Market's  farm 
offers,  expected  to  be  based  on  MDS,  do  not 
contain  some  liberalizing  element. 

The  United  States  appears  firm  In  Insist- 
ing that  any  agricultural  plan  must  me»t 
the  basic  objective  agreed  to  by  all  partici- 
pants in  the  Kennedy  round  last  May.  This 
calls  for  providing  "acceptable  conditions  of 
access  to  world  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  furtherance  of  a  significant  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  world  trade." 
American  negotiators  have  said  that  the 
original  MDS  plan  did  not  meet  this  goal. 

The  agricultural  problem  Is  one  of  two 
major  hazards  that  could  cause  the  Kennedy 
round  to  fail. 

The  other  is  the  posslbUlty  that  French 
President  Charles  de  GauUe  might  blow  up 
the  negotiations.  Many  observers  doubt 
that  France  wants  a  major  success  at  Geneva. 
They  believe  that  De  Gaulle  might  try  to 
torpedo  the  conference  If  he  thinks  that 
such  a  move  would  aid  his  campaign  to  in- 
crease French   influence  in  world  affairs. 

"I  don't  really  think  he  wUl  do  it,"  said 
one  Informed  expert  who  reflected  the  views 
of  many.  "But  nobody  except  De  Gaulle 
ever  knows  what  he  may  do." 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  26. 1965] 
Labor's  Program  for  Britain  Is  Hobbled  bt 
Tenuous  Hold  in  Parliament  and  Tradi- 
tion— Drastic  Modernization  SAm  To  Be 
Needed  if  Country  Is  To  Maintain  Status 
in  Nuclear  Age 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 
P.^Ris.  March  26. — In  London's  Trafalgar 
Square  an  astute  student  of  British  affairs 
glanced  at  the  statute  of  Lord  Nelson,  hero 
of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  In  1805  and  a 
symbol  of  the  lost  age  when  Great  Britain 
dominated  much  of  the  world. 

"The  British,"  he  said,  "still  claim  the 
privileges  of  the  mighty,  but  they  are  no 
longer  mighty.  They  have  lost  much  of  their 
power,  and  I  doubt  they  will  ever  regain  It. 
"This  country's  problem  comes  down  to 
habits  and  traditions.  In  many  ways  it  Is  an 
uncompetitive  culture.  In  many  ways  It 
isn't  interested  In  progress.  It  hasnt  moved 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  modern 
world." 

This  unhappy  judgment  is  shared  by  many, 
including  friends,  enemies,  and  even  some 
British.  ^    ^      » 

Britain,  they  say.  is  no  longer  a  first-rate 
world  power.  Indeed,  they  believe  It  may 
not  be  able  to  maintain  a  second-class  posi- 
tion unless  it  is  willing  to  modernize  its  econ- 
omy. Its  society,  and  its  entire  structure. 

There  Is  a  new  battle  of  Britain  to  be 
fought  and  a  new  government  to  lead  it. 
How  Is  the  Labor  government  elected  last 
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October  15,  and  headed  by  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson,  likely  to  go  about  it? 

Clearly  the  Laborltes  hope  to  turn  the 
country  In  a  number  of  new  directions.  In- 
formed sources  both  in  London  and  on  the 
Continent  believe  the  party's  program  will 
follow  these  major  guidelines: 

On  foreign  affairs — continued  intimate 
relations  with  the  United  States;  new  ef- 
forts to  relax  East-West  tensions;  little  in- 
terest in  any  form  of  European  unity  or 
Atlantic  partnership  that  would  submerge 
British  Identity;  no  new  attempt  to  Join  the 
Common  Market. 

On  Western  nuclear  defenses — would  not 
really  mind  if  no  new  steps  were  taken  for 
quite  a  while. 

On  economic  matters — Labor  Is  determined 
to  put  more  growth,  technology,  and  gov- 
ernment— into  the  British  economy. 

On  social  welfare — wants  broad  reforms  in 
education,  housing,  and  other  fields,  coupled 
with  greater  social  security  benefits,  but  on 
the  whole  no  revolutionary  change. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Labor 
government  can  act  effectively  on  any  mean- 
ingful program.  With  its  precarious  ma- 
jority in  Parliament  whittled  to  three  seats, 
it  dares  little  more  than  caretaker  functions. 
The  problem  facing  the  British  is  com- 
pounded by  the  continuing  difficulties  of  the 
pound  sterling.  Although  not  so  dramatic 
as  last  year's  spectacular  run  on  the  pound, 
pressure  continues,  raising  the  possibility 
that  additional  financial  measures  may  be 
required. 

Sharpest  differences  between  the  Laborites 
and  the  Conservatives  who  had  ruled  Britain 
for  13  years  are  expected  In  the  role  of  the 
Government  and  in  the  Laborites'  attitude 
on  social  and  economic  questions. 

Wilson  and  his  colleagues  intend  to  play 
an  active,  influential  role  in  many  areas  of 
society.  In  matters  ranging  from  land  specu- 
lation to  the  price  of  butter  and  the  nation's 
whole  economic  futtu-e,  the  Government 
plans  to  take  a  forceful  part,  leading,  cajol- 
ing, pushing,  and  persuading  although  prob- 
ably not  directly  compelling. 

To  achieve  social  change  the  Laborites 
are  ready  to  use  powerful  economic  tools. 
This  attitude  shows  plainly  in  revisions  be- 
ing made  In  tax  policy.  At  one  end  of  the 
ladder,  a  new  capital  gains  tax  is  Intended  to 
redistribute  part  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

Many  think  this  move  is  long  overdue,  for 
the  gap  is  still  enormously  wide  between  the 
privileged  few  and  the  working  classes. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  personal  wealth 
is  owned  by  7  percent  of  the  population;  half 
the  amount  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  people. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  new  tax  In- 
creases are  designed  to  pay  for  what  tlie 
Laborites  call  the  largest  expansion  of  social 
security  benefits  since  the  system  began  In 
1948.  Old-age  pensions  will  rise  by  about 
18  percent  this  year,  giving  tj^jical  elderly 
married  couples  payments  of  about  $18  a 
week. 

Changes  by  the  Laborites  probably  will  not 
revolutionize  society  overnight.  This  is  pre- 
cluded by  a  broad  national  consensus  In 
Britain  on  many  basic  goals.  There  are  large 
areas  of  practical  agreement  between  the 
Tories  and  the  Laborites. 

Most  experts  doubt  that  there  will  be  any 
really  radical  changes  in  fimdamental  British 
purpose.  Thus  the  Labor  Party  is  not  going 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  private  business  any  more 
than  the  Conservatives  tried  to  get  rid  of 
socialized  medicine. 

Similarity  between  the  two  parties  shows 
up  most  strongly  in  foreign  policy.  Basic 
ideas  are  much  the  same,  although  Labor  is 
regarded  generally  as  more  anti-European. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  also  Is  true  that  the 
Conservatives  were  highly  ambivalent  on  the 
question  of  Britain's  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Conversations  with  high  Government  offi- 
cials as  well  as  with  experts  outside  the  Labor 


Party  indicate  clearly  that  the  Laborites  have 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  a  federated 
Europe.  "Why  should  we  want  to  join 
Europe?"  a  Cabinet  member  asked  in  sur- 
prise.   "We're  not  Exiropeans." 

Some  leaders  of  the  party  would  find  much 
more  acceptable  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  idea  of  a  loose  alliance  of  national 
European  states,  each  still  clutching  tightly 
its  cherished,  if  antiquated,  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

Similarly  the  Laborites  favor  a  three-cor- 
nered Atlantic  partnership  among  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Britain.  They  have  no 
liking  for  a  two-way  partnership  between  the 
United  States  an  an  integrated  Europe  that 
would  include  Britain. 

In  both  these  areas  the  Labor  Party  Is  at 
odds  with  the  United  States.  America  has 
favored  true  integration  for  Europe  over  De 
Gaulle's  looser  concept,  and  it  has  looked 
toward  a  two-member  Atlantic  partnership. 
A  third  area  of  disagreement  concerns 
Western  nuclear  defense  policy.  The  Labor 
government  has  firmly  opposed  the  American 
proposal  for  a  multilateral  nuclear  force 
(MLP)  for  the  Western  alliance.  Although 
Wilson  has  suggested  as  a  substitute  a 
broader  Atlantic  nuclear  force  (ANF),  In- 
formed sources  believe  he  really  would  not 
mind  if  his  plan  died  jvist  as.  In  the  British 
view,  the  MLP  already  has. 

Differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain  have  been  sharpened  by  mounting 
British  concern  over  American  policies  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  leftwing  of  the  Labor 
Party  has  become  increasingly  restive  at  the 
U.S.  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Dis- 
closure this  week  that  varioxis  forms  of  non- 
lethal  gas  have  been  used  in  South  Vietnam 
has  generated  new  controversy  in  Britain. 
Tiaere  are  Increasing  demands  that  Britain 
disassociate  itself  from  American  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Britain's  concern  over  Vietnam  Is  Intensi- 
fied by  its  own  problems  in  the  Far  East. 
It  is  heavily  committed  to  support  Malaysia 
In  its  struggle  against  guerrilla  attacks  by 
Indonesia.  Producing  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  rubber  and  tin,  Malaysia  is  an  im- 
portant economic  prize  where  there  are  heavy 
British  investments. 

Labor  Party  foreign  policy  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  efforts  toward  disarmament  and 
against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap>ons.  Un- 
like the  Conservatives,  the  Laborites  are 
ready  to  give  up  Britain's  own  independent 
nuclear  deterrent  and  depend  on  American 
military  power.  Their  effort  is  complicated, 
however,  by  the  MLF-ANF  controversy. 

Diplomats  who  have  watched  Wilson 
closely  say  he  has  two  major  objectives  in 
foreign  policy:  one  is  to  seek  new  ways  of 
reducing  East-West  tensions;  the  other  is  to 
direct  Western  attention  increasingly  to  the 
Middle  and  Far  East,  where  he  believes  the 
problems  are  more  pressing  than  they  are  in 
Europe. 

By  all  odds  the  most  imperative  challenge 
facing  the  Labor  Party  is  the  herculean  task 
of  revitalizing  and  modernizing  Britain's 
antiquated  and  sluggish  economy. 

One  of  Wilson's  first  moves  In  this  area  has 
been  to  try  to  cut  Government  spending  on 
defense.  This  is  mirrored  in  his  effort  to 
avoid  the  expensive  MLF  and  to  Junk  new, 
high-priced  weapons  such  as  the  TSR-2 
bomber. 

This  could  be  extremely  significant  If  he  is 
willing  and  able  to  go  far  enough.  If  he 
could  shift  the  country's  concentration  of 
money,  scientists,  and  technologists  away 
from  defense  and  into  badly  needed  civilian 
export  industries,  the  effects  would  be  far 
reaching.  But  the  job  Is  both  difficult  and 
politically  dangerous. 

To  deal  with  Immediate  crises  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  pound  sterling,  the 
Goverimient  has  been  forced  into  a  variety 
of  short-term  measures.  These  have  In- 
cluded unprecedented  International  borrow- 


ing of  $3  billion,  a  temporary  15  percent  but- 
charge  on  most  Imports,  and  a  hike  in  the 
basic  bank  rate  from  5  to  7  percent. 

The  basic  need  is  to  increase  exports  and 
boost  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  Labor 
has  pinned  Its  hopes  chlefiy  on  Government- 
led  efforts  to  plan  the  national  economy 
check  the  rising  spiral  of  prices  and  wages' 
and  prod  both  business  and  unions  into  bet- 
ter performance. 

In  the  field  of  economic  planning,  top 
British  officials  talk  privately  of  a  sciieme 
similar  to  the  one  used  successfully  in  Prance 
since  1946.  Such  a  program  would  set  tar- 
gets for  economic  growth,  together  with  pro- 
duction goals  for  major  Industries,  it  would 
not  be  compulsory,  but  might  offer  financial 
incentives  to  encourage  cooperation.  This 
concept  Is  considerably  more  ambitious  than 
the  limited  approach  to  planning  that  was 
made  by  the  Tories. 

A  new  Ministry  of  Technology  has  been 
established  to  encourage  Industrial  moderni- 
zation. A  new  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs 
is  to  do  long-range  planning  and  find  ways 
of  strengthening  Industries  that  are  most 
inefficient.  A  new  agency  to  review  price  and 
wage  increases  may  be  given  some  indirect 
regulatory  authority  in  an  effort  to  hold  the 
Inflation  line.  And  a  variety  of  incentives 
are  being  considered  to  stimulate  exports. 

These  are  difficult  measures  to  carry  out. 
More  important,  there  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  they  are  adequate  for  the  size 
and  complexity  of  Britain's  staggering  eco- 
nomic ailment. 

A  few  figures  tell  the  story.  There  have 
been  recurrent  financial  crises — three  in  7 
years;  repeated  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits— seven  In  the  past  12  years — with  one 
of  the  worst  last  year;  persistent  trade  defi- 
cits— six  in  7  years. 

Economic  growth  has  been  slow  and  un- 
certain. The  Labor  Party  estimates  that  if 
British  growth  had  just  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  since  1951,  national 
Income  last  year  would  have  been  a  third 
higher,  an  extra  $2.2  billion. 

Exports  are  vitally  needed,  but  in  1963 
only  29  percent  of  British  manufactured 
goods  were  sent  abroad,  the  lowest  level  In 
10  years.  Britain's  share  of  total  world  ex- 
ports of  manufact\ires  has  dropped  steadily 
since  1953. 

The  causes  for  this  economic  malaise  have 
their  roots  deep  In  a  maze  of  sociological  and 
economic  factors  that  are  not  easy  to  change. 
One  astute  observer  expressed  the  views  of 
many  when  he  remarked : 

"The  British  are  slow  to  change,  probably 
too  slow.  Many  of  their  methods  are  not 
modern.  They  are  hampered  by  restrictive 
labor  practices  and  inefficient  management. 
Some  factories,  schools,  and  public  facilities 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date. 

"Furthermore,  the  economy  rests  on  a  pre- 
cariously narrow  base.  There  are  few  raw 
materials  aside  from  minerals.  Britain  must 
import,  manufacture,  and  export  in  order 
to  live.  To  do  so  profitably,  It  must  com- 
pete. But  It  has  lost  markets  and  become 
less  competitive." 

What  Is  needed,  say  many,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  national  will  to  make  drastic,  funda- 
mental changes.  What  is  needed,  as  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  said  recently,  is  "the  spirit 
of  Dvmklrk." 

No  doubt  there  will  always  be  an  England. 
The  question  is — what  kind. 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch. 
Mar.  28,  1965] 

Common  Market  Held  Best  Hope  op  Endino 
Europe's  Nationalism — Economic  Com- 
MUNrrr,  Now  7  Years  Old  and  Apparently 
IN  Socjnd  Condition,  Exerts  Indirect 
Political  Force  That  Mat  Effect  Great 
Changes 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 
Paris.  March  27. — The  European  Common 
Market  is  becoming  an  Increasingly  powerful 


*«rrfi  m  world  affairs.  Through  Its  concept 
;fmteKratlng  national  policies  into  a  broad- 
^  Supranational  framework,  it  is  exerting  a 
rimlflcant  influence  on  both  economic  and 
nolltical  life  in  Europe  and  the  world. 

It  already  has  pulled  the  economies  of  its 
dv  member  nations  into  a  close  and  co- 
h«ive  relationship.  In  time  they  may  merge 
into  one  economic  entity  In  which  a  common 
European  policy  will  replace  Individual,  na- 

^'Xe^tK)wer  of  the  European  Economic 
community  is  making  itself  felt  far  beyond 
its  boundaries.  It  is  exerting  heavy  Influ- 
ence on  world  trade,  International  monetary 
policy,  tariffs,  economic  relations  and  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  life. 

It  also  has  become  a  major  although  In- 
direct political  force  that  may  greatly  affect 
the  future  shape  of  Western  Europe.  The 
"Eurocrats"  at  the  head  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket are  among  the  strongest  advocates  of 
European  unity  and  close  partnership  with 
the  United  States.  Although  both  of  these 
undertakings  appear  to  be  stelled,  leaders  of 
the  EEC  are  fighting  to  keep  them  alive  and 
to  protect  the  limited  progress  that  has  been 

made.  ,         .. 

They  are  working  for  the  day  when  the 
Common  Market  can  be  expanded  Into  a  true 
political  federation,  leading  the  way  toward 
a  United  States  of  Europe.  Until  that  distant 
dawn,  they  are  pushing  ahead,  confident 
that  through  greater  economic  Integration 
they  also  are  slowly  but  surely  tying  the  knot 
of  political  union. 

In  this  effort  is  the  brlgtt  promise  of  the 
EEC.  By  all  odds  the  most  Imaginative,  for- 
ward-looking political  development  in  Eu- 
rope since  World  War  II,  it  offers  the  best 
hopes  for  some  day  ending  the  national 
rivalries  of  this  ancient  continent  and  mov- 
ing to  a  more  rational  and  stable  pattern  of 
cooperation  and  \mlty. 

After  7  years  of  troubled  existence,  the 
EEC  appears  today  to  be  In  sound  condition. 
It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  the  shock 
and  paralysis  that  griped  It  2  years  ago 
after  France  vetoed  Britain's  application  to 
join  the  Common  Market. 

At  EEC  headquarters  in  Brussels  there  Is 
an  air  of  confidence  and  assurance  that  was 
lacking  after  the  French  action.  Top  officials 
believe  there  Is  no  longer  any  danger  that 
the  organization  can  be  destroyed. 

The  Common  Market  now  is  moving  toward 
its  goals  of  creating  first  a  customs  union, 
then  a  full  economic  union  and  eventually 
a  political  union  of  Its  six  members — Prance, 
Germany,  Italy.  Belgliun,  the  Netherlands 
and  Luxembourg. 

Outstripping  its  original  timetable  In  a 
number  of  fields,  it  Is  far  aliead  of  schedule 
In  Its  drive  toward  formation  of  a  customs 
union.  The  job  Is  nearly  three-quarters 
complete.  It  looks  as  though  it  will  be  fin- 
ished by  July  1,  1967. 

By  that  time,  2»4  years  ahead  of  schedule, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  Common 
Market  will  have  achieved  the  two  traditional 
halhnarks  of  a  customs  union — free  internal 
movement  of  trade  and  a  common  tariff  pol- 
icy in  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Progress  toward  both  these  objectives  has 
been  impressive.  All  quota  restrictions  on 
Industrial  goods  moving  from  country  to 
country  inside  the  EEC  have  been  eliminated. 
Original  internal  tariffs  prevailing  when  the 
Common  Market  came  into  existence  in  1958 
have  been  cut  by  70  percent.  This  means 
that  articles  traveling  between  any  two  coun- 
tries within  the  Common  Market  now  are 
subject  only  to  30  percent  of  the  national 
duties  in  force  before  the  EEC  was  formed. 
The  task  of  eliminating  Internal  tariffs  Is 
now  40  percent  ahead  of  the  schedule  out- 
lined In  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  created 
the  Common  Market. 

This  freer  climate  has  contributed  to  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  business  among  the 
six  members  of  the  EEC.  Intramarket  trade 
leaped  by  nearly  130  percent  between  1958 


and  1963,  climbing  to  $15.7  blUlon.  Of 
coxxrse,  not  all  of  this  gain  is  due  merely  to 
reduction  of  trade  barriers.  Much  of  It  Is  the 
result  of  rising  prosperity  and  the  emer- 
gence of  a  mass  consumer's  market,  which 
Europe  previously  lacked. 

The  task  of  creating  a  single  schedule  of 
external  tariffs  Is  moving  forward  rapidly. 
Each  nation  In  the  Common  Market  hEis  Its 
own  duties,  but  they  are  being  moved  grad- 
ually toward  a  common  set  of  levies  that 
will  apply  to  all.  The  Job  is  now  60  percent 
complete. 

For  most  goods  the  common  external  tar- 
iffs will  be  based  on  the  arithmetical  average 
of  the  national  duties  that  were  In  force  one 
year  before  the  EEC  came  Into  being.  The 
change  will  result  in  lower  trade  barriers  in 
France  and  Italy,  both  high-tariff  countries. 
It  will  mean  higher  walls  in  Germany  and 
the  Benelux  nations,  traditional  free  traders. 
The  movement  toward  a  common  external 
tariff  has  been  accompanied  by  substantial 
increases  in  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Between  1958  and  1963,  Imports  by  Common 
Market  countries  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
rose  by  53  percent,  reaching  a  total  of  $24.6 
billion.  By  comparison  American  imports  In 
1963  amounted  to  $17  billion.  The  EEC  Is 
the  world's  biggest  customer. 

By  mld-1967  It  Is  possible  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  will  have  completed  measures 
allowing  the  free  movement  of  labor,  capital, 
and  business  within  the  EEC.  A  common 
agricultural  policy,  which  already  covers  86 
percent  of  the  commimity's  farm  output, 
may  be  fully  operative  by  that  time,  too. 

Beyond  the  stage  of  a  customs  union  lies 
the  broader,  more  difficult  goal  of  unlfsdng 
the  entire  economies  of  the  members  of  the 
Common  Market.  This  will  require  a  variety 
of  actions.  Including  steps  to  prevent  price- 
fixing  or  other  restrictive  business  practices 
and  to  harmonize  manufacturers'  taxes. 

Also  needed  are  common  policies  to  re- 
place national  programs  In  transportation 
and  foreign  trade,  together  with  coordina- 
tion In  labor  matters  and  financial  afflairs. 
Initial  steps  have  been  taken  in  many  of 
these  areas.  Experts  In  Brussels  attach  spe- 
cial Importance  to  progress  that  Is  being 
made  toward  dealing  with  economic  and 
financial  matters  on  a  communltywlde  basis. 
Last  April  In  what  constituted  the  first  act 
of  community  economic  policy,  the  six  na- 
tions agreed  on  a  common  approach  in  com- 
bating inflation.  They  also  made  a  start  on 
economic  planning  and  on  strengthening  the 
structure  of  their  financial  and  monetary 
cooperation. 

Some  European  officials  think  the  eventual 
result  may  be  the  formation  of  an  EEC 
monetary  union.  A  powerful  but  indirect 
impetus  In  this  direction  stems  from  the 
common  grains  price  set  last  December  by 
the  community.  The  fixed  price  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  Individual  members 
of  the  community  to  revalue  their  currencies 
unilaterally. 

If  a  monetary  union  shoxild  evolve,  making 
It  possible  for  the  EEC  to  act  as  a  single 
powerful  unit.  It  woxxld  have  far-reaching 
significance  In  International  financial  mat- 
ters. What  form  the  union  might  take  is 
open  to  speculation.  It  might  set  fixed 
rates  of  exchange  among  the  six,  provide  for 
pooling  of  national  monet£iry  reserves  and 
take  other  steps. 

It  might,  say  some  enthusiasts,  even  lead 
to  creation  of  a  common  EEC  currency  to 
replace  the  present  national  systems.  Re- 
marked one  EEC  official,  "A  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  talk  of  a  com- 
mon currency.  Now  no  one  even  seems  up- 
set when  the  idea  Is  mentioned." 

Beyond  the  economic  sphere  there  gleams 
dimly  the  greatest  of  all  the  promises  offered 
by  the  EEC:  the  prospect  of  political  union 
for  Western  Europe.  Only  limited  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  field.  Further  ad- 
vances may  be  stymied  for  many  years  be- 


cause of  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  opposition  to  political  Integration. 
Even  though  direct  political  action  may  be 
Impossible,  leaders  of  the  EEC  believe  that 
progress  in  the  economic  field  is  serving  to 
p\ish  Europe  toward  greater  unity.  They  In- 
sist that  Important  economic  decisions  are, 
by  their  very  natiu-e.  political. 

Emphasizing  this  thewy.  Dr.  Walter  Hall- 
Bteln,  president  of  the  Common  Market,  told 
the  Post-Dispatch.  "The  community  Is  half 
political.  We  are  not  In  business.  We  are 
in  politics. 

"We  are  pooling  national  policies  con- 
cerning the  economic  field.  We  are  already 
an  economic  and  social  policy  tmlon.  What 
Is  In  the  air  now  is  the  second  half  of  the 
work  of  the  big  book  of  European  unifica- 
tion In  this  century — the  \inion  of  foreign 
and  defense  policies." 

There  Is  a  dispute  over  whether  direct  po- 
litical activity  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the 
Common  Market.  The  French  are  inclined 
to  argue  that  it  is  not.  They  point  out  that 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  makes  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  political  Integration. 

While  this  Is  true,  it  Is  also  true  that  there 
has  been  one  underlying  objective  ever  since 
the  current  movement  to  unify  Evirope  be- 
gan In  1950  with  the  "Schuman  declaration" 
that  led  to  establishment  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community.  The  continuing 
goal  of  leaders  of  this  effort  has  been  even- 
tual political  federation.  At  times  even  the 
French  have  appeared  to  accept  this  premise. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  political  value  of  the 
EEC  lies  in  the  strength  and  dedication  of 
its  leaders.  They  are  determined  to  prevent 
the  permanent  creation  of  the  kind  of  Eu- 
rope that  many  of  De  Gaulle's  critics  believe 
he  favors :  a  limited  alliance  cut  off  from  In- 
timate connections  with  the  United  States. 

"We  may  have  to  move  In  the  direction  of 
De  Gaulle's  concept  of  loose  alliances,"  said 
one  high-ranking  official  of  the  EEC.  "But  ii 
we  do,  the  move  will  be  temporary  In  nature 
and  it  will  not  be  anti-American  In  char- 
acter." He  paused  a  moment,  then  added 
forcefully : 

"There  Is  no  chance  that  the  other  five 
members  of  the  EEC  would  Join  a  Europe 
that  Is  closed,  Inward-looking  and  antl- 
American.  The  choice  that  must  be  made 
Is  between  a  new  Eiurope — one  that  Is  united 
but  open,  outward-looking  and  Intimately  as- 
sociated vsrlth  the  United  States — and  the 
old  Europe — one  that  continues  to  be  divided 
and  disunited." 

A  number  of  recent  actions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  new  strength  of  the  Common 
Market.  Chief  among  them  was  establish- 
ment of  a  common  grains  price  last  Decem- 
ber. The  decision  ended  a  dangeroiis  in- 
ternal battle  between  France  and  Germany. 
It  also  opened  the  way  for  broader  economic 
and  political  cooperation. 

Earlier  this  month  Initial  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  plan  for  merging  the  EEC  and 
its  two  sister  organizations,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community.  The  first  step, 
due  at  the  beginning  of  1966,  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  single  executive  branch.  This 
is  to  be  followed  evenually  by  complete 
merger. 

Another  step  forward  Is  expected  next  Janu- 
ary 1  when  the  present  right  of  veto  will  ex- 
pire on  most  major  questions  except  treaty 
revisions  and  admission  of  new  members.  A 
new  system  of  voting  by  qualified,  weighed 
majorities  will  come  into  effect. 

Under  the  new  procedure,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  any  one  of  the  three  large  members 
of  the  EEC  to  be  outvoted.  As  a  result. 
Prance's  ability  to  block  action  desired  by 
the  other  five  members  of  the  community 
will  be  sharply  reduced.  Those  who  favor 
greater  political  Integration  hope  that  the 
change  will  make  faster  action  possible. 

There  appears  little  likelihood  that  the 
question  of  British  membership  In  the  EEC 
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win  be  taken  up  again  in  the  near  future. 
Government  leaders  in  London  made  it  plain 
that  the  Labor  Party  has  no  Intention  of  re- 
newing the  nation's  application  for  member- 
ship. 

Relations  between  the  Common  Market 
and  the  United  States  have  been  marred  by 
a  fight  over  agricultural  policy.  American 
officials  believe  the  EEC  approach  is  a  highly 
protective  one  that  threatens  to  eliminate 
outside  competition.  The  pessimistic  fear 
that  eventually  the  Common  Market  will  be 
able  to  cut  off  Imports  of  many  items  almost 
at  will. 

American  interests  aside,  some  Informed 
sources  question  the  effectiveness  of  the 
EEC's  approach.  They  believe  It  may  stimu- 
late production,  creating  troublesome  sur- 
pluses. They  note  that  the  European  plan 
provides  no  direct  physical  controls  to  curb 
production. 

There  has  been  concern  in  some  business 
circles  in  the  United  States  that  formation 
of  the  Common  Market  may  damage  Ameri- 
can exports  of  manufactured  goods.  With 
Internal  levies  removed  but  with  external 
tariffs  remaining  around  the  EEC,  there  Is 
fear  that  American  firms  will  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  desire  to  get  Inside  the 
EEC  tariff  wall  explains  in  part  the  increas- 
ing tendency  of  American  firms  to  establish 
European  subsidiaries. 

EEC  officials  believe  American  fears  are 
groundless.  They  assert  that  the  EEC's  posi- 
tion on  Industrial  trade  has  been  generally 
liberal.  It  has  cut  industrial  tariffs  and  can 
show  that  its  average  levy  is  lower  than 
those  of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Kingdom.  Trading  expjerience  so  far 
has  been  highly  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

The  EEC  is  compiling  an  Impressive  record 
In  many  fields  of  economic  and  social  pol- 
icy.  Among  major  actions.  It  has: 

Established  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
men  and  women;  created  a  social  fund  to 
finance  the  retraining  of  displaced  workers; 
established  antitrust  laws;  moved  toward 
free  movement  for  capital,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness within  the  EEC;  taken  steps  to  assure 
equal  rights  for  migrant  workers;  made  loans 
to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  Common 
Market;  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  regional 
development  policy;  given  financial  aid  to 
nations,  largely  in  Africa,  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  EEC;  banned  national  dis- 
crimination In  the  transportation  of  goods 
and  started  work  on  a  common  energy  pol- 
icy. 

Economic  progress  has  been  Impressive, 
whether  the  EEC  is  cause  or  corollary. 
Wages  and  salaries  of  Individual  workers  rose 
by  56  percent  In  5  years  after  establishment 
of  the  EEC  In  1958.  Consumer  prices  In  the 
same  period  rose  only  16  percent.  The  com- 
munity has  become  the  fastest  growing  ma- 
jor economic  area  In  the  Western  World. 
Between  1958  and  1963  Its  growth  In  both 
Industrial  production  and  gross  national 
product  outstripped  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  linkage  of  six  nations  has  created  a 
powerful  economic  base.  The  EEC's  popula- 
tion of  179  million  is  only  slightly  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Its  working  popu- 
lation of  72  million  is  actually  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  America.  Gross  national 
product  In  1963  was  $249  billion,  nearly  half 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  world's 
largest  trader,  standing  first  in  imports  and 
second  in  exports. 

A  controversy  is  expected  later  this  year 
within  the  EEC  over  a  proposal  to  change  the 
method  of  financing  the  community's  agrl- 
c\iltural  support  system.  There  are  disagree- 
ments over  the  size  of  export  subsidies, 
which  principally  benefit  France,  and  over 
the  distribution  of  revenues  from  Import 
levies. 

The  outlook  for  the  Common  Market  for 
the  future  appears  to  be  for  ivather  ad- 


vances toward  economic  unification  but  con- 
tinued controversy  and  perhaps  stalemate 
in  the  field  of  political  union. 

A  top  official  of  the  EEC  told  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  "I  think  the  situation  that  has 
prevailed  for  the  past  2  years  will  continue 
for  some  time.  On  one  side,  the  six  nations 
are  working  together  in  the  field  of  economic 
integration,  making  good  progress. 

"On  the  other,  they  are  quarreling  over 
political  union,  nuclear  defense,  foreign  pol- 
icy, enlarging  the  EEC,  and  over  relations 
with  the  United  States.  We  believe  Europe 
must  unite  and  be  Independent,  but  that 
Its  independence  must  be  built  In  conjunc- 
tion with,  not  against,  the  United  States. 

"We  could  move  a  lot  faster  If  there  were 
not  so  much  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  at  the 
top  in  France." 


ADDRESS  BY  WADE  B.  FLEETWOOD 
TO  MINNESOTA  STATE  JUNIOR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Minnesota 
State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
vention held  in  Moorhead,  Minn.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  and  13,  1965,  was  a  productive 
and  well-attended  one. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  work  of 
the  convention  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
as  a  statewide  project.  This  project 
was  initiated  by  the  Minneapolis  Jay- 
cees,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors;  a  partners  res- 
olution was  adopted  duiing  a  business 
session  attended  by  500  delegates;  and 
the  program  was  detailed  at  a  luncheon 
meeting,  and  was  discussed  further  at 
a  forum. 

The  luncheon  speaker  was  Wade  B. 
Fleetwood,  special  assistant  in  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  programs,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Nearly  650  junior  cham- 
ber members  attended  the  luncheon,  and 
heard  how  they  can  lead  Minnesota  in 
the  organization  of  a  statewide  pro- 
gram in  partnership  with  Uruguay. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
mentioned  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
programs  as  one  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  his  foreign 
aid  message  of  January  14,  1965;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
by  Mr.  Fleetwood  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  that  Minnesotans  and  others 
throughout  the  country  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  partners  programs. 
I  also  ask  that  a  report  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 19  issue  of  Time  magazine  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address    by    Wade    B.    Fleetwood.    Special 
Assistant,  Partners  of  the  Allmnce  Pro- 
grams,   Alliance    for    Progress,    on    the 
Occasion  of  the  Minnesota  State  Jttnior 
Chamber  op  Commerce  Luncheon  Meet- 
ing, Held  in  the  Civic  Auditorixjm,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  February  13,  1965 
Mr.     Toastmaster,     distinguished     guests, 
Jaycees  of  Minnesota,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
your  International  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Jaycees.  Mr.  John  Kotula,  reminded  me  last 
night  that  Abraham  Lincoln  once  noted  that 
It  was  possible  for  him  to  prepare  a  1-hour 
speech  In  5  minutes,  but  that  to  prepare  a  5- 
mlnute  speech  it  took  him  1  hour.     As  to 
my  talk  today,  I  will  speak  a  little  more  than 
5  minutes  and  a  lot  less  than  1  hour.    Aa 


most  of  you  know,  it  will  be  my  pleasiire  to 
participate  In  a  special  forum  later  In  the 
afternoon  at  which  time  I  will  put  myself 
In  the  bull's  eye  and  do  my  best  to  answer 
your  questions  In  detail  in  regard  to  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
as  a  guest  in  your  State  if  I  did  not  pause 
to  salute  an  outstanding  Minnesotan  and 
American,  a  great  Senator  and  Vice  Presl. 
dent,  your  own  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  Vice  President 
and  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Honorable 
Arthur  Naftalln,  participated  in  a  TV  show 
In  St.  Paul  last  week  in  which  both  indicated 
their  Interest  and  strong  support  of  the 
partners  program.  It  Is  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  support  of  the  mayor  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  advised  that  Gov.  Karl  F.  Roivaag 
has  expressed  in  a  like  manner  his  interest 
and  support  of  this  newly  developing  pro- 
gram  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Yes- 
terday, at  the  airport  In  Minneapolis,  where 
I  participated  in  a  press  conference  upon  my 
arrival  from  Washington,  D.C,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  Mr.  Robert  Goff, 
an  administrative  assistant  to  the  Governor! 
He  reaffirmed  the  Governor's  intention  to 
follow  the  program  closely  and  lend  the 
support  of  his  office  to  enhance  Its  develop- 
ment In  Minnesota. 

Also,  your  Minnesota  congressional  delega- 
tion Is  taking  a  leading  role  in  making  the 
partners  program  known  among  the  citizens 
of  this  State.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
assistance  given  by  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  whose  Initial  letters  regarding  the 
partners  program  directed  to  certain  of  your 
State  leaders,  started  the  chain  of  events 
culminating  in  the  presentation  of  the  pro- 
gram today  at  this  convention.  Just  this 
week,  I  had  a  visit  with  Senator  Mondale 
who  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect 
of  Minnesota  participating  in  the  "grass 
roots"  program.  Further,  I  had  a  meeting 
in  the  office  of  Congressman  Alec  Olson 
prior  to  coming  to  Minnesota.  The  Con- 
gressman has  a  deep  Interest  in  the  on-going 
program  between  Montevideo,  Minnesota, 
and  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  welcomes  the 
complement  to  this  program  that  a  state- 
wide Minnesota  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Program  would  offer  to  the  rural  areas  of 
Uruguay.  Congressman  Clark  MacGrecor 
of  the  3d  District  and  I  traveled  on  the  same 
plane  yesterday  from  Minneapolis  to  Fargo 
and  earlier,  had  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
partners  program.  Others  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  are  also  looking  forward  to 
the  report  regarding  the  partners  program 
and  its  presentation  at  this  convention. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  say  a  special  word  on 
behalf  of  the  Minneapolis  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  Initiative  and  action- 
mlndedness  of  their  leadership  that  have 
brought  the  partners  program  as  a  project 
for  the  consideration  of  this  convention. 
These  young  men  have  done  much  ground- 
work prior  to  the  submission  of  their  report 
to  the  International  Relations  Committee. 
Another  word  of  special  thanks  should  be 
extended  to  the  Moorhead  Jaycees  for  stag- 
ing this  great  Jaycee  convention.  They  are 
to  be  conunended  for  the  outstanding  ar- 
rangements they  have  attended  to  In  mak- 
ing the  delegates  welcome  and  comfortable. 
Let's  hear  It  for  the  Moorhead  Jaycees.  I 
feel  right  at  home  among  Jaycees.  Last  May 
I  flew  directly  to  Moscow,  Idaho,  from  Ecua- 
dor. There  I  Joined  your  last  year's  national 
Jaycee  president,  Mr.  Richard  Headlee  on 
the  program  at  the  Idaho  State  Convention 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He. 
too,  reflecting  the  drive  and  vigor  of  all  Jay- 
cees, was  very  much  Interested  In  the  new 
Pauiiners  of  the  Alliance  program  and  my 
first  hand  rep>ort  from  Latin  America. 

I  feel  that  I  must  warn  you  that  I  became 
rather  used  to  an  old  tradition  In  the  Senate 
during  my  days  on  Capitol  Hill.    It  was  my 
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to  have  served  as  executive  secre- 
■„  to  "senator  Frank  Church  for  7  years. 
qmce  coming  to  AID,  and  especially  since 
working  with  this  partners  program,  I  find 
That  I  tend  to  filibuster.  Please  forgive  me. 
senator  Church  and  I  grew  up  in  the  same 
block  in  Boise,  Idaho.  We  enjoyed  a  friend- 
lip  stretching  back  over  30  years.  When 
nre  first  came  to  Washington,  D.C.  an  ac- 
Qualntance  of  mine  said.  "Is  it  true  that  you 
and  Senator  Church  grew  up  in  the  same 
block'"  I  said  that  It  was.  "And  Is  it  true 
that  you  went  all  through  school  together?" 
I  affirmed  this.  "Then  why  Is  It,"  he  said, 
"that  he  looks  so  young  and  you  look  so 

dam  old?"  T  X.      T^         ^         , 

Another  young  man,  John  Kennedy,  of 
whose  words  we  were  reminded  last  Novem- 
ber 22,  said,  "To  other  peoples  in  the  huts 
and  villages  across  the  globe  struggling  to 
break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge 
our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves, for  whatever  period  is  required  *  •  • 
because  It  is  right." 

President  Johruson,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  on  January  4,  1965,  twice  re- 
ferred to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  noting 
that  we  had  "Joined  in  an  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress toward  economic  growth  and  political 
democracy."  and.  he  affirmed,  "I  will  stead- 
ily enlarge  our  commitment  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  ate  the  Instrument  of  our  war 
against  poverty  and  Injustice  in  the  hemi- 
sphere." 

In  looking  at  our  hemisphere,  many  have 
said  that  we  face  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress an  even  greater  task  than  was  under- 
taken by  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe. 
There,  we  sought  to  repair  the  ravages  of  5 
years  of  war  while  here  we  face  the  problems 
of  five  centuries.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  been  the  catalyst  to  commence  the 
needed  changes  that  will  help  build  the  eco- 
nomic institutions  demanded  for  the  growth 
and  full  development  of  the  great  potential 
of  this  hemisphere.  The  problems  requiring 
attention  are  many  and  Include  land  and  tax 
reform  and  pressing  problems  regarding  edu- 
cation, health  and  agriculture. 

Last  year  a  valuable  conference  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.C,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  Alliance  program. 
Mr.  Bill  Rogers,  the  Deputy  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  chaired  the  con- 
ference. All  of  the  U.S.  AID  mission  direc- 
tors In  Latin  America  jmrtlclpated  and  sat 
side  by  side  around  the  conference  table, 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  come  to- 
gether and  compare  notes  as  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  economic  programs  underway  In 
a  great  common  effort  In  all  of  Latin  America. 
The  concensus  was  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  toward  attaining  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965,  under  the 
Alliance,  U.S.  AID  will  have  helped  provide 
over  36,000  classrooms;  over  11  million  text- 
books; will  have  constructed  over  2,100  water 
systems  benefiting  24  million  people;  will 
have  built  735  hospitals  and  health  centers 
extending  medical  service  to  nearly  9  million 
people;  will  be  feeding  over  22  million  people 
under  Public  Law  480;  will  have  built  3,000 
miles  of  road  and  trained  nearly  75,000 
teachers.  This  is  achievement.  Our  share  in 
this  vmdertaking  is  $1  billion  a  year.  Though 
this  amount  is  very  great,  it  is  less  by  one- 
third  than  the  $1  Vi  billion  we  spend  on  our 
lawns  and  crab  grass;  it  represents  one-third 
of  100th  of  our  Income;  It  contrasts  with  the 
yearly  Increase  In  our  wealth  which  is  15 
times  what  we  invest  In  Latin  America.  The 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  financial  support  of  the  Al- 
liance also  and.  In  fact,  put  in  a  great  deal 
more  than  do  we. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  gov- 
ernment to  government  programs  that  have 
been  launched  are  designed  to  help  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  build  their  own  in- 
stitutional capabilities  and  to  resolve  their 
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own  problems.  But  it  takes  time  to  biiild 
Institutions.  Look  at  our  own  history.  It 
takes  time  to  develop  an  agricultural  exten- 
sion service.  It  takes  time  to  build  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  system.  It  takes  time  to  es- 
tablish cooperatives.  It  takes  time  to  build 
a  solid  educational  base  and  to  train  tech- 
nicians. It  takes  time  to  build  Institutions 
to  the  point  where  they  have  Impact  on  the 
people.  In  this  Instltute-bulldlng  proc- 
ess, the  skeleton  Is  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. It  Is  people  like  you  who  contribute 
the  fiesh  and  blood  to  make  the  Alliance 
a  living  reality.  We  are  reminded  that  In 
the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  It  says  "it  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
enlist  the  full  energies  of  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  American  Republics." 

Last  May  6,  1964,  President  Johnson,  in 
a  White  House  news  conference  said,  "While 
the  efforts  of  governments  are  vitally  Im- 
portant In  the  struggle  for  hemispheric 
progress,  the  efforts  of  private  persons  and 
groups  can  also  have  great  Impact."  He 
was  speaking  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program. 

This,  then.  Is  In  answer  to  the  question, 
why  was  this  program  begun?  The  partners 
program  is  an  effort  to  get  the  needed  Items 
right  Into  the  hands  of  the  people  In  the 
slum  and  rural  areas  of  Latin  America  who 
are  trying  to  help  themselves.  The  program 
dates  from  the  assignment  of  my  colleague 
and  director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
programs,  James  H.  Boren,  as  the  deputy 
mission  director  in  Peru.  Among  other 
duties,  Mr.  Boren  was  the  leg  man  for  the 
mission  and  traveled  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  meet  the  people  and  see  what  they 
were  doing  to  help  themselves.  He  found 
that  they  were  engaged  in  many  small  proj- 
ects In  the  villages  and  communities 
throughout  Peru  to  better  their  lives. 
They  often  approached  him  with  requests 
for  mission  assistance  to  implement  the 
projects  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But 
funds  could  not  be  dissipated  from  the  In- 
stitution-building  efforts  underway  in  the 
country.  In  an  attempt  to  get  to  those  peo- 
ple with  the  small  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance needed  to  make  the  difference,  be- 
tween a  project  completed  or  abandoned, 
Mr.  Boren  saw  the  need  to  Join  the  private 
sector  forces  In  the  United  States  with  these 
efforts  taken  by  small  groups  in  Peru.  He 
sought  to  bring  together  the  needs  he  saw 
with  the  resources  of  United  States  orga- 
nizations and  groups  that  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  lend  a  hand.  This  was  the  for- 
mation of  an  alliance  of  peoples  in  a  mean- 
ingful partnership  for  progress.  Here  was 
an  attempt  to  buy  a  little  time  until  the  in- 
stitution-building efforts  made  themselves 
felt  on  the  people  in  the  countryside. 

The  help  that  Mr.  Boren  was  able  to  get 
to  Implement  the  numerous  small  projects 
was  not  In  the  form  of  gifts,  but  rather  tools 
to  finish  a  Job.  To  us,  In  this  program,  a 
project  is  a  blackboard  for  a  school,  a  pump 
to  lift  water  from  a  well,  a  generator  to 
provide  a  little  light,  some  toolkits  with 
which  to  learn  a  trade.  These  are  the  Items 
that  help  give  a  vital  sense  of  movement  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  the  rural  areas  of 
Latin  America  where  the  help  Is  needed  most. 
It  Is  a  program  that  complements  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  seeking  as  It  does  to  meet 
immediate  needs  of  people. 

Last  May  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
Colombia  and  Ecuador  and  meet  with  mis- 
sion officials  looking  toward  further  Imple- 
mentation of  the  partners  program  in  those 
countries.  I  was  interested  in  seeing  the 
people  and  learning  of  their  problems  so  that 
I  would  have  a  first-hand  grasp  of  the  battle 
being  waged  against  those  forces  that  would 
keep  men  In  poverty  and  want.  I  saw  a 
town  that  had  been  rebuilt.  PelUeo  was  de- 
stroyed In  a  great  earthquake  In  1949  and 
7,000  of  her  citizens  lost  their  lives.  As  the 
Ecuadorans  said,  not  a  stone  was  left   on 


a  stone.  But  those  people  have  rebuilt  their 
town  a  couple  of  miles  away  from  the  old 
site.  I  saw  their  wide  streets  and  neat 
buildings  and  the  pride  on  their  faces.  I 
visited  the  small  hospital  with  Its  one  doctor. 
The  operating  table  Is  what  you  and  I  would 
call  an  examination  table  and  the  light  for 
that  room  was  a  goosenecked  lamp.  There 
were  no  anesthetics.  Since  that  visit,  Idaho 
has  become  the  partner  of  Ecuador  and  has 
assisted  the  people  of  Pelileo  in  their  efforts. 

Senator  Church  recently  told  me  that  as 
he  walks  down  the  streets  of  Boise  or  Poca- 
tello,  people  stop  him  and  say,  "Sure  Sen- 
ator, I  know  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  and  what  Its  principles  are.  But  what 
can  I  do  to  help  the  Alliance?"  Senator 
Church  tells  them  now  that  they  can  help 
through  their  Lions,  Kiwanls,  Business  and 
Professional  Womens*  clubs,  Rotary  groups. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  chapters, 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  other  local  civic 
organizations  through  the  Idaho  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

This  partner  program  Is  a  real  challenge, 
a  real  test  for  the  private  sector.  The  op- 
portunities to  directly  participate  are  un- 
limited. There  Is  enough  for  all.  And  Min- 
nesota has  a  target.  Your  partner  Is  Uru- 
guay. 

Uruguay  Is  south  of  Brazil  and  east  of 
Argentina.  Small  in  comparison  with  Its 
neighbors.  It  Is  larger  than  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland 
combined.  Nearly  82  percent  of  Its  land 
area  Is  devoted  to  livestock  raising,  while  10 
percent  Is  utilized  with  the  raising  of  crops. 
Over  one-half  of  its  boundary  Is  water — the 
ocean,  rivers  or  lakes.  The  beautiful  coastal 
city  of  Punta  del  Este  gave  Its  name  to  the 
charter  that  established  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Uruguay  Is  a  social  democracy  and 
does  not  contain  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty  common  to  the  majority  of  Latin 
America. 

The  partners  program  offers  the  opportu- 
nity for  Minnesota  to  develop  a  substantive 
program  involving  all  the  citizens  of  your 
State  with  the  rural  areas  of  Uruguay.  It 
could  be  a  meaningful  augmentation  to  your 
on-going  Montevideo  program  with  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Uruguay.  But  to  be  really  ef- 
fective. It  Is  Imperative  that  you  reach  the 
people  In  this  State — every  group  and  orga- 
nization within  your  borders  can  partici- 
pate In  the  Minnesota  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance program.  It  Is  a  channel  through 
which  civic  clubs,  unions,  business,  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  schools  and  even  private 
Individuals  can  work  directly  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Uruguay. 

What  are  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  In 
Minnesota  to  effect  a  statewide  program  and 
what  can  the  Jaycee's  do  to  spearhead  the  ef- 
fort In  this  State? 

First.  The  Jaycee's  can  be  the  leaders  to 
help  direct  the  selection  of  a  statewide  rep- 
resentative committee.  All  spectrums  of  life 
in  Minnesota  should  be  represented  In  that 
body. 

Second.  It  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  committee  to  select  a  strong  State 
chairman  and  executive  committee. 

Third.  A  nominating  committee  drawn 
from  the  parent  committee  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  a  program  de- 
velopment team  whose  membership  should 
encompass  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
labor,  business  and  civic  organizations. 

Fourth.  Our  mission  In  Uruguay  will  Is- 
sue Invitational  travel  orders  for  your  Min- 
nesota team  to  go  to  Uruguay  and  see  the 
people.  They  would  first  meet  with  U.S.  AID 
officials  for  briefings  on  the  economic  pro- 
grams developing  within  that  country  as 
well  as  political  briefings  by  our  Embassy. 
The  team  would  experience  no  Junket,  nor 
pink  tea  visit,  but  rather  would  ride  in  Jeep 
or  boat  or  plane  to  get  out  into  the  country- 
side, and  would  wade  In  the  backwash  of  the 
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rivers  and  eat  the  dust  of  the  open  road. 
Our  teams  return  from  Latin  America  com- 
plaining that  they  have  no  time  to  buy 
souvenirs.  Their  schedule  each  day  Is  an 
arduous  one.  , 

Fifth.  Your  Minnesota  team  would  then 
report  their  findings  back  to  the  State  com- 
mittee and  discuss  the  self-help  projects 
they  had  witnessed.  It  would  be  their  task 
to  help  formulate  the  program  by  which  the 
material  and  human  resources  of  Minnesota 
could  be  marshaled  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  need  they  found. 

Sixth.  Finally,  every  Jaycee  chapter  In 
the  State  would  be  called  upon  to  seek  the 
groups  and  organizations  within  their  com- 
munities to  Implement  small  impact-type 
projects  that  mean  so  much  to  the  people 
who,  by  their  own  hands,  are  attempting  to 
make  for  themselves  and  their  children  a  bet- 
ter life.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  widespread 
self-help  in  Latin  America  and  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  are  responding  to  the  partners 
program.  Our  partners  oflQce  acts  as  a 
catalyst  to  bring  the  private  sector  here  and 
In  Latin  America  together  and  25  of  our 
States  are  now  engaged  in  the  program.  In 
his  foreign  aid  message  of  January  14,  1965, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to 
mention  the  partners  program  as  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. It  is  your  program.  The  Government 
stands  In  the  wings  to  serve  as  your  re- 
source, to  speed  commvinlcations  and  trans- 
portation between  you  and  your  partner. 

In  such  a  program,  a  program  in  which  the 
efforts  of  all  your  citizens  are  important, 
each  Jaycee  chapter  throughout  Minnesota 
can  function  to  develop  this  statewide  pro- 
gram by  taking  the  lead  In  your  communi- 
ties. I  know  of  no  more  action-minded  group 
to  show  the  way.  I  urge  you  to  lead.  Your 
counterparts  in  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Ala- 
bama have  launched  the  program.  I  predict 
that  Minnesota  can  soon  lead  the  Nation  In 
a  mighty  response  of  the  people  here  to  lend 
a  hand  to  those  already  helping  themselves. 
I  know  that  Minnesota  will  meet  their  ex- 
tended hand  not  with  charity  but  with 
friendship. 

America  Is  responding  through  her  citizens 
In  meeting  the  challenge.  They  seek  to  lift 
the  eyes  of  despair  to  hope,  to  Join  hands 
with  friendship. 

America  is  responding  through  her  citizens 
In  meeting  the  challenge.  They  seek  to  lift 
the  eyes  of  despair  to  hope,  to  Join  hands 
with  those  who  seek  to  improve  their  lot, 
and  thus,  together,  attain  a  vast  improve- 
ment In  the  lives  and  spirits  of  men  through- 
out the  Americas. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  seek  your  help, 
looking  toward  the  prospect  of  Minnesota, 
with  its  industrious  people  and  Its  bountiful 
resources.  Joining  in  a  meaningful  partner- 
ship with  Uruguay  I  am  confident  that 
Minnesota  will  respond. 


[Prom  Time  magazine,   Feb.    19,   1965] 
The   Alianza — States-to-People   Aid 

The  biggest  share  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
aid  goes  into  long-term  development  pro- 
grams, and  It  often  takes  a  desperately  long 
time  to  filter  through  Government  bioreauc- 
racies.  To  give  ordinary  Latin  Americans  a 
sense  of  progress  now,  the  United  States  Is 
backing  a  new  program  called  Partners  of 
the  Alliance.  The  idea  Is  to  match  a  U.S. 
State  with  a  country,  region,  or  large  state 
in  Latin  America  that  shares  some  common 
characteristics  and  let  the  partners  take  It 
from  there. 

Since  the  program  started  17  months  ago. 
22  U.S.  States  have  Joined,  and  13  more  are 
expected  to  sign  up  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Alianza  officials  in  Washington  establish  the 
first  contacts  between  the  State  governments 
and  their  Latin  American  opposite  numbers. 
Utah   Is  paired  with   Bolivia   because  both 


have  a  mountainous,  mining  economy;  Illi- 
nois is  matched  with  the  big  Brazilian  state 
of  Sao  Paulo,  whose  booming  highly  Indus- 
trialized capital  city  is  Latin  America's 
closest  facsimile  of  Chicago.  Most  of  the 
U.S.  States  then  send  a  delegation  down 
south  to  see  how  they  can  be  useful;  then 
get  In  touch  with  local  organizations  at 
home  to  get  the  plans  going. 

A  shipment  of  21  tons  of  electrical  equip- 
ment from  rural  electrical  cooperatives  In 
Kentucky  Is  helping  an  Ecuadoran  coopera- 
tive double  its  output;  Wisconsin  plans  to 
send  a  similar  shipment  to  Nicaragua.  Idaho 
has  sent  sewing  machines  to  an  Ecuadoran 
orphanage  where  the  girls  learn  to  become 
seamstresses.  The  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  sent  to  Guatemala 
a  bookmobile  and  funds  to  build  a  rural 
school,  while  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  has  pro- 
vided $100,000  worth  of  medical  equipment 
and  pharmaceuticals  for  Bogota. 

Last  week  a  Texas  delegation  headed  by 
Edward  Marcus,  of  Dallas*  Neiman-Marcus 
department  store,  returned  from  Lima,  where 
the  Texans  investigated  Joint-venture  possi- 
bilities with  Peruvian  businessmen.  And  a 
group  of  New  Jersey  civic  leaders  Is  Just  back 
from  a  visit  to  Brazil's  underdeveloped 
northeast  state  of  Alagoas,  looking  for  ways 
to  help  Brazilians  help  themselves.  In  one 
village  the  North  Americans  promised  assist- 
ance for  10  self-help  projects,  starting  with 
a  powerful  pump  for  an  Irrigation  well.  Ar- 
thur Byrnes,  assistant  Alianza  director  for 
Brazil,  explains:  "This  program  is  small  in 
terms  of  dollars.  But  it  is  reaching  the 
people  directly,  bringing  about  Immediate 
results,  and  that  makes  a  great  difference." 


THE  NEW  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  press-association  articles  on  the  farm 
bill  sent  to  Congress  today  feature  the 
statement  that  it  will  increase  a  little 
the  consumer  cost  of  bread. 

Personally,  I  think  the  big  news  in  the 
farm-bill  story  is  that  the  income  of 
farmers,  who  have  been  hard  pressed 
for  a  decade  now,  is  going  to  be  improved 
a  little,  the  rate  of  disappearance  of 
farming  units  will  slow  down  some,  and 
the  national  economy  will  be  stronger, 
as  a  result  of  the  proposals  the  admin- 
istration has  made. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  strenuous 
efforts  are  always  made  to  arouse  con- 
sumers about  farm  bills,  but  the  protests 
are  almost  always  synthetic;  they  are 
not  bona  fide  consumer  protests. 

The  editor  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
made  a  speech  at  the  fifth  annual  Farm 
Policy  Review  Conference  here  in  Wash- 
ington, in  January;  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  "bread-tax"  cry  was  raised  by 
a  certain  farm  organization  and  agricul- 
ture-related industries,  and  that  it  did 
not  originate  with  consumer  or  labor 
groups. 

The  editor,  Lauren  Soth,  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Don  Hadwigger,  of  Iowa 
State  University,  in  going  over  labor  and 
consumer  publications  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Soth  said,  in  his  talk  at  the  con- 
ference: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
farming  circles  In  recent  years  about  "poor 
public  relations."  "bad  press  for  agriculture," 
and  the  like.  But  I  have  found  little  evi- 
dence of  this.  In  preparation  for  this  paper, 
a  search  of  recent n( last  10  years)  published 
materials  of  labor  unions,  consumer  groups, 
and  urban  groups  failed  to  produce  signifi- 


cant examples  of  protest  against  farmers  be. 
cause  of  high  food  costs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  AFL-CIO  usuallj 
has  backed  farm  Income  support  legislation 
in  Congress.  Consumer  and  urban  groups 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  taken  an  lnt«r- 
est  in  agriculture  at  all,  have  been  more  con- 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  poverty  in  am. 
culture,  migratory  farm  labor,  the  absence 
of  welfare  legislation  for  farm  workers,  aad 
that  sort  of  thing,  than  In  food  prices.  The 
National  Consumers  League,  for  example 
testifying  in  Congress  on  farm  labor  and 
rural  poverty  In  1964,  argued  that  the  con- 
sumer could  well  afford  the  slight  Increase 
In  cost  of  food  that  might  accrue  through 
providing  a  minimum  wage  and  better  living 
conditions  for  farm  laborers. 

The  truth  Is  that  practically  all  the  objec- 
tion to  farm  production  controls  comes  from 
certain  farm  organizations  and  agriculture- 
related  Industries,  which  have  a  stake  in 
large  volume  farm  production,  and  from 
theorists  who  see  such  regulations  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  prescribed  doctrine  of  free  enter- 
prise. Farm  organizations  In  some  cases 
have  argued  that  consumer  antagonism  re- 
quired a  reduction  In  farm  controls.  There 
has  been  talk  of  farm  price  support  legisla- 
tion being  a  "bread  tax"  on  consumers.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  this  protest 
does  not  come  from  consumers. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  press  will  be  fair 
to  farmers,  and  will  report  the  plight  of 
farm  operators. 

For  example,  since  1959,  prices  received 
by  fanners  have  dropped  6  percent,  but 
prices  paid  by  farmers  ai-e  up  9  percent. 
The  parity  ratio,  refiecting  the  relation- 
ship between  prices  received  and  prices 
paid,  stood  at  85  in  1958,  and  was  down 
10  p>oints  to  75  last  year. 

Giving  the  farmers  100  percent  of 
parity  for  domestic  food  wheat  is  not  go- 
ing to  cost  American  citizens  as  much  as 
$3  per  capita  per  year,  based  on  aver- 
age consumption  of  wheat  products. 

Food  will  still  cost  American  citizens 
a  smaller  proportion  of  their  income  than 
food  costs  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Food  will  still  be  a  bargain;  and 
the  American  economy  will  be  healthier— 
to  the  benefit  of  everyone  in  the  Nation— 
if  the  Secretary's  recommendation  on 
food  wheat  is  carried  out. 

My  objection  to  the  new  farm  bill, 
which  I  have  examined  only  hurriedly,  is 
that  half  the  increase  in  return  from 
domestic  food  wheat  is  to  be  recaptured 
by  the  Treasury  by  discontinuing  export 
certificates — $125  million  out  of  a  pro- 
spective $250  million  gain  in  farm  in- 
come— at  a  time  when  saving  farmers  is 
more  important  than  cutting  the  farm 
budget. 

The  liquidation  of  farmers  hurts  cities 
as  much  as  it  hurts  i-ural  areas.  Half  of 
the  unemployment  in  our  cities  today  is 
a  result  of  displacement  of  farmers,  who 
have  been  forced  to  move  into  cities  and 
to  search  for  jobs  that  are  not  available. 

The  modest  increase  in  consumer  costs 
proposed  in  the  administration  farm  bill 
is  probably  a  great  deal  less  than  city 
consumer  costs  will  be  to  pay  relief  and 
imemployment  costs,  if  farm  income  is 
not  brought  up  to  considerably  improved 
and  more  equitable  levels. 
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TERMINATION   OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  President,  in 
1963.  Congress  voted  to  terminate  the 


Mexican  farm  labor  program.  It  did  so 
because  of  the  evidence  that  the  armual 
importation  of  some  200,000  or  more 
Mexican  workers  resulted  in  severe  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  job  opportunities, 
^ages,  and  working  and  living  conditions 
of  domestic  migratory  farm  workers. 

Congress  gave  the  employers  sufficient 
notice,  of  nearly  a  year  and  one-half, 
that  they  would  have  to  make  adjust- 
ments and  develop  new  methods  of  re- 
cruiting workers. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  purpose  of  terminating 
public  Law  78  was  to  be  offset  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  work- 
ers recruited  under  another  program 
permitted  by  the  immigration  laws. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  deserves  commendation  for  his 
conscientious  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  to  keep  the  number  of  for- 
eign workers  at  a  minimum. 

Recently,  representatives  of  the  east- 
ern and  southeastern  councils  of 
churches  met  in  Washington.  This  re- 
gion Includes  22  States,  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  through  Minnesota.  They  is- 
sued a  thoughtful  statement  regarding 
the  migratory  farm  labor  problem  and 
the  work  of  Secretary  Wirtz;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Coun- 
cils OP  Churches  Concerning  Migra- 
tory Farm  Labor 

Washington,  D.C. — Representatives  of  22 
eastern  and  southeastern  State  councils  of 
churches  meeting  In  Washington  sent  a 
message  today  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wirtz  and  congressional  leaders  supporting 
Mr.  Wirtz  in  his  firm  stand  against  continued 
importation  of  foreign  farm  labor  unless 
the  grower  can  prove  In  good  faith  that  he 
cannot  recruit  an  adequate  supply  of  do- 
mestic labor. 

The  statement  said: 

"The  migrant  ministry  of  the  churches 
working  together  through  the  Councils  of 
Churches  has  always  conceived  of  Its  mission 
to  include  a  ministry  to  both  farm  laborers 
and  growers.  In  the  Interest  of  both,  we 
recommend  continued  opposition  In  princi- 
ple to  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  be- 
cause of  its  detrimental  effect  on  the  domes- 
tic labor  market  and  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation,  and  because  it  is  believed 
there  is  sufficient  domestic  labor  to  meet  the 
growers'  needs  If  they  are  properly  recruited, 
trained,  and  paid. 

"It  is  recognized,  however,  that  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  use  of  foreign 
to  domestic  labor  many  growers  and  those 
who  must  supply  farm  labor  are  faced  with 
complex  problems,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  present  regulations  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  are  adequate. 

"These  regulations  sharply  restrict  the  use 
of  foreign  labor,  but  do  permit  their  im- 
portation for  emergency  needs  where  the 
grower  has  demonstrated  his  Inability  to  em- 
ploy domestic  labor. 

."We  firmly  oppose  any  legislation  that 
would  open  the  door  to  the  Importation  of 
foreign  labor  and  express  confidence  In  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  administer  these  regu- 
lations. It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
he  not  certify  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  him 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  growers, 
In  good  faith,  have  exhausted  every  means 
possible  of  securing  domestic  labor  without 
success. 


"We  also  recognize  that  some  growers  face 
legitimate  problems  during  the  first  year  of 
transition  from  foreign  to  domestic  labor 
and  will  need  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  help 
In  securing  the  labor  they  need. 

"We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  and  commend 
those  growers  who  have  by  their  own  efforts 
and  initiative  raised  farm  labor  standards 
and  wages  and  have  attracted  sufficient  do- 
mestic labor  to  meet  their  needs. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  also  urged  to 
Intensify  the  efforts  of  Government  to  help 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  better  trained 
domestic  farm  labor  for  the  growers,  and  to 
raise  labor  standards  so  that  no  grower  will 
need  foreign  labor  in  the  future. 

"We  urge  continued  support  for  further 
migrant  labor  legislation  to  provide  for  (1) 
extension  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act;  (2) 
an  agricultural  minimum  wage;  (3)  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  for  farm  workers;  (4) 
prohibition  of  harmful  child  labor  on  the 
farm;  (5)  better  recruitment,  trsuisportatlon, 
and  placement  procedures  for  migratory 
farm  workers,  and  (6)  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm 
Labor." 

Executive  secretaries  and  directors  of  mi- 
grant ministry  from  22  eastern  and  south- 
eastern State  councils  of  churches  have  been 
attending  their  eastern  regional  conference 
on  the  migrant  ministry  this  week  at  the 
National  4-H  Center  in  Washington. 


Increase  by  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent. 
He  fxirther  pointed  out.  "In  1947  the  price 
of  a  one  pound  loaf  of  bread  was  about  14 
cents  and  wheat  was  selling  for  $2.80  per 
bushel;  now,  today,  wheat  Is  selling  for  $2.00 
per  bushel  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
that  same  one  pound  loaf  of  bread  costing 
consumers  21  cents — an  Increase  of  50  per- 
cent to  consumers  while  farm  prices  were 
declining  almost  30  percent."  He  continued, 
"If  the  wheat  farmer  had  received  an  81  per- 
cent increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  from 
1947  to  1963 — the  same  as  marketing  spreads 
had  Increased — he  would  now  be  getting 
almost  $4.00  per  bushel  for  his  wheat,  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  would  be  costing  consumers 
more  than  24  cents." 

"The  added  income  for  growers  provided 
In  the  wheat  bill  will  cost  the  average  family 
in  the  United  States  only  about  2  cents  per 
day,  or  about  $1.60  per  year  for  each  person. 
We  believe  that  labor,  indvistry,  and  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  want  to  see  Agriculture 
prosper,  and  will  support  this  small  Increase 
in  the  price  of  bread  In  order  to  insure  a 
healthy  and  prosperoxis  wheat  Industry," 
Horning  concluded. 


EQUITY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  An- 
son Homing,  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  has  just  released  a 
statement  supporting  the  President's 
proposals  today  in  the  wheat  section  of 
the  new  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Horning  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  wheat  price  has  little  to  do 
with  bread  cost;  that  in  1947,  when 
wheat  was  $2.80  a  bushel — more  than  the 
President  proposes  for  farmers  at  full 
parity,  the  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread  was  only  14  cents. 

If  the  full  cost  of  giving  farmers  a  100- 
percent  return  on  domestic  food  wheat 
is  passed  on  to  consumers,  he  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  the  average  family  about 
2  cents  a  day,  or  only  $1.60  a  person, 
annually. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Horning's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Anson  Horning,  President  op 

National  Association  of  WHE.^T  Growers, 

Larned,    Kans.,    Supporting    Presidential 

Farm  Bill  Wheat  Proposals 

Anson  Horning,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  said  the  re- 
lease of  the  administration  wheat  bill  with 
provisions  to  Improve  wheat  producers  In- 
come was  welcome  news  to  wheatgrowers 
throughout  the  United  States.  "With  In- 
come down  the  past  few  years  and  operating 
costs  continuing  to  climb,  many  growers 
have  been  hard-pressed  just  to  meet  operat- 
ing cost,"  Horning  said.  He  stressed  that 
100  percent  of  parity  on  domestic  consump- 
tion would  Improve  Income  to  growers  with- 
out additional  costs  to  the  Treasury. 

He  pointed  out  the  average  American  con- 
sumer today  Is  spending  only  18.5  percent  of 
his  Income  for  food,  and  this  is  a  smaller 
percentage  than  the  consumers  of  any  nation 
In  the  world  spend  for  food. 

Horning  admitted  that  when  the  certifi- 
cate price  Is  Increased  to  reflect  full  parity, 
the  price  of  a  one  pound  loaf  of  bread  could 


ADDRESS  BY  ROGER  SAVARY  TO 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  principal  addresses  at  the  63d 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  held  recently  in  Chicago, 
was  delivered  by  Roger  Savary,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Producers. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Savary  reviewed 
briefly  the  history  and  activities  of  the 
international  federation,  and  discussed 
the  problems  facing  farm  families  in 
countries  where  a  free  economy  exists — 
in  particular,  that  of  maintaining  the 
individual  owner-operator  system  of 
farming.  He  also  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  competition  between  farmers  of 
each  nation,  as  well  as  their  areas  of 
agreement. 

I  believe  that  his  address  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
farm  problems:  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    Bt   Mb.    Roger   Savary,    Secbetaet 
General,    International    Federation    of 
Agricultural  Producers  at  the  63d  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union.  Chicago,  III.,  March  1965 
The  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers  had  Its  beginnings  some  20 
years  ago  when  the  decision  was  taken  to 
broaden   the  original   British  concept  of  a 
federation  of  the  farmers'  unions  In  com- 
monwealth countries  and  to  set  up  Instead, 
a  world  body  Including  at  the  start  the  na- 
tional organizations  of  farmers  In  European 
and  North  American  countries. 

There  were  two  major  reasons  why  the 
response  to  the  call  to  establish  a  world 
farmers'  union  was  received  with  such 
favor:  The  first  one  was  that  the  experience 
of  the  thirties  had  clearly  demonstrated  that 
lalssez-falre  could  no  longer  be  expected  to 
restore  even  a  semblance  of  balance  on  agri- 
cultural markets  but  also  that  no  strictly 
national  policy  was  likely  to  achieve  an  ac- 
ceptable farm  situation  In  a  world  where 
recourse  to  export  and  Import  control  and 
to  widespread  governmental  subsidies  had 
become  almost  universal;  the  second  reason 
was  that  the  establishment  of  the  Food  and 
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Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions (FAO)  had  raised  great  expectations  in 
two  directions.  It  was  widely  anticipated 
that  governments  through  FAO  would 
promptly  evolve  a  network  of  international 
agreements  designed  to  achieve  an  orderly 
marketing  of  the  major  agricultural  com- 
modities on  a  world  basis;  and  it  was  equally 
hoped  that  a  successful  attack  would  be 
made  on  the  problem  of  undernourishment 
and  malnutrition  In  underprivileged  areas 
of  the  world. 

IFAP  was  an  immediate  success.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  Its  first  conferences 
was  a  realization  of  the  extent  to  which 
farm  leaders  the  world  over  agreed  on  a  few 
fundamental  principles  and  were  willing  to 
try  to  reconcile  their  differences  in  the  mu- 
tual Interest  of  their  members. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  federation  the 
major  problems  of  world  agriculture  were, 
of  course,  to  reconstitute  the  production 
potential  of  farms  in  all  the  areas  which 
h^  suffered  directly  or  Indirectly  from  war 
operations.  These  were  the  years  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  European  recovery 
program;  the  years  when  European  farmers 
were  catching  up  on  technical  developments 
which  had  taken  place  while  they  were 
starved  for  Information  and  requisites.  The 
concept  of  productivity  became  better  un- 
derstood and  great  strides  made  everywhere. 
At  the  same  time  world  farm  leaders  real- 
ized clearly  that  agriculture  was  the  most 
vitally  Interested  economic  sector  in  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  world  economy. 

In  the  long  rim,  expanding  markets  for 
food  would  emerge  primarily  in  those  areas 
where  people's  diets  are  grossly  inadequate 
and  the  only  way  to  transform  their  exist- 
ing needs  Into  effective  demand  was  a 
stepped-up  rate  of  their  economic  expansion. 
IFAP  was,  I  believe,  the  first  International 
nongovernmental  organization  strongly  to 
endorse  the  United  Nations  programs  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  economic  cooperation. 
It  was  also  instrumental  in  convlrfflng  gov- 
ernments to  conclude  major  commodity 
agreements  imder  which.  In  particular,  an 
expanding  wheat  trade  at  stable  prices  be- 
came possible. 

In  the  early  fifties,  however,  structural 
surpluses  ^f  a  few  commodities  began  to 
hang  over  world  markets  and  the  problem 
of  their  utilization  became  topical.  While 
controversies  among  exporting  countries 
were  taking  an  unpleasant  turn,  farmers' 
organizations  In  IFAP  unanimously  recom- 
mended and  promoted  the  adoption  of  inter- 
national principles  of  surplus  disposal  and 
the  establishment  under  FAO  auspices  of  the 
Washington  Consultative  Subcommittee 
which  is  still  being  used  as  a  clearinghouse 
and  as  a  watchdog  body.  Simultaneously, 
IFAP  was  active  In  promoting  multilateral 
schemes  for  the  utilization  of  surplus  skim 
milk  powder  to  Improve  the  milk  supply  of 
large  Asian  cities. 

Meanwhile,  the  extraordinary  advances 
made  In  this  country's  agriculture  cpm- 
bined  with  the  unprecedented  generosity 
of  the  American  people  to  launch  the  gi- 
gantic food  aid  programs  of  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations.  But,  IFAP 
remained  convinced  that  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach involving  all  nations  would  be  pref- 
erable and  worked  assiduously  to  propagate 
that  idea.  After  many  disappointing  at- 
tempts, the  United  Nations  In  1961  approved 
the  world  food  program  through  which  food 
supplies  are  used,  imder  international  man- 
agement and  supervision,  to  accelerate  the 
economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  This  program  was  an  expert- 
mental  one  and  it  is  due  for  renewal  and  ex- 
pansion at  end  of  1965.  IFAP  has  combined 
its  influence  with  that  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  ( ICFTU ) 
and  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance 
(ICA)  to  put  pressure  to  bear  on  govern- 
ments and  insure  its  continuation  as  a  ma- 


jor tool  in  the  global  war  against   under- 
development. 

The  world  farming  community,  which 
IFAP  was  established  to  represent,  consists 
primarily  of  producers  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  advanced  technology  and  do  not 
as  a  rule  harvest  embarrassingly  large  crops. 
Although  the  stage  of  development  reached 
by  many  countries  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  Is  not  yet  such  that  active  and  rep- 
resentative organizations  of  farmers  have 
emerged,  many  such  organizations  have 
Joined  IFAP  during  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  IFAP's  active  support  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  standing 
for  agriculture  in  national  development 
plans  and  technical  assistance  programs, 
more  substantial  incentives  to  Increased  pro- 
duction, and  more  acceptable  conditions  for 
the  agricultural  producers.  FAO's  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Campaign,  now  in  Its  fifth 
year,  was  launched  to  dramatize  the  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  first  campaign  coordinator  was  the 
Secretary  General  of  IFAP  who  has  the 
honor  of  addressing  you  this  evening. 

I  could,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  elab- 
orate at  length  on  these  activities  of  IFAP 
as  well  as  on  many  others  which  have  left 
their  mark  in  the  contemporary  world:  the 
extraordlnaftly  successful  record  of  our  Eu- 
ropean Regional  Conunlttee  where  the  very 
first  proposal  for  a  conunon  agricultural  pol- 
icy originated  and  where  in  spite  of  political 
developments  beyond  their  control — produc- 
ers' representatives  of  all  European  countries 
continue  to  collaborate  in  harmony;  the 
similar  meetings  held,  on  this  side,  among 
Canadian,  United  States  and  Mexican  mem- 
ber organizations;  the  activities  of  our 
Standing  Committee  on  Agricultural  Coop- 
eration; those  of  our  newly  established  com- 
modity committees,  and  many  others.  But, 
I  would  now  like  to  ttu-n  to  another  aspect 
of  farmers'  organizations  work  through  IFAP, 
which  can  be  described  as  a  continuing 
search  for  a  better  understanding  of  their 
mutual  Interests  and  common  problems. 

That  phase  of  IFAP's  activities  concerns 
the  complex  issue  of  how  best  to  achieve  and 
insure  a  reasonable  level  of  prosperity  for 
viable  family  farms  in  the  context  of  a  rap- 
idly industrializing  economy. 

One  of  the  common  beliefs  held  by  farmers' 
organizations  the  world  over  Is  a  conviction 
that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  the 
unique  contribution  made  to  civilization,  de- 
mocracy, and  a  balanced  society  by  the  Indi- 
vidual farm  operator.  And  their  common 
experience  is  that  that  irreplaceable  form  of 
free  human  enterprise  is  gravely  threatened 
today. 

Leaving  aside  the  predicaments  of  agricul- 
tural producers  In  those  countries  whose 
goverrunents  have  adopted  totalitarian  sys- 
tems which  are  seldom  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  pKjpulatlons,  we  can  see 
clearly  that  farmers  today  are  often  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  menaces  of  ruth- 
less liquidation  and  economic  colonization. 
But,  we  can  also  see  that  they  need  to  watch 
carefully  many  other  aspects  of  the  present 
evolution. 

To  cvu-e  all  the  difficulties  confronting 
agriculture  in  a  rapidly  expanding  industrial 
economy  (the  least  of  which  Is  not  the 
tendency  of  nonfarm  prices  to  increase  year 
after  year  under  the  combined  Influence  of 
cost  inflation  and  demand  inflation  with  the 
nonfarm  sector,  notwithstanding  the  latter's 
loud  claims  of  ever-improving  productivity) , 
many  economists  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other, 
countries  have  a  panacea  to  offer:  drastically 
reduce  the  agricultural  population. 

Everybody  is  naturally  agreed  that  there 
is  an  unavoidable  relationship  between  the 
progress  of  productivity  per  man  inherent  on 
the  implementation  of  new  techniques  and 
a  decline  In  agriculture's  manpower  require- 
ments. But,  there  can  be  no  such  agreement 
on  three  crucial  points:   the  pace  which  is 


socially  desirable  and  economically  profitable 
for  such  transformation;  the  extent  to  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  proceed — in  other 
words,  the  minimum  acceptable  size  of  the 
farm  population  in  a  given  country;  and  the 
policies  best  suited  to  insure  a  smooth  transi- 
tion from  the  ways  of  farming  of  yesteryear 
to  those  of  decades  to  come. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  these 
issues  in  depth.  But,  it  Is  perhaps  relevant 
to  note  that  those  who  advocate  the  \irgent 
and  radical  transformation  of  farming  pat- 
terns  seem  to  be  less  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which,  and  the  ways  in  which, 
this  could  be  achieved  without  unacceptable 
hardships  for  millions  of  farm  families  and. 
Indeed,  for  the  local  and  national  communi- 
ties as  a  whole,  than  with  the  solution  of 
fiscal  and  political  problems.  Problems 
which  the  Increasing  prosperity  of  the  West- 
ern economies  would  seem  to  have  reduced 
to  quite  manageable  proportions. 

The  threat  of  liquidation  concerns  farm- 
ers in  practically  every  country  and  the 
formulation  of  positive  Instead  of  negative 
policies  to  size  up  rationally  and  to  cope 
constructively  with  adjustment  In  agricul- 
tural population  numbers  Is  a  challenge  of 
our  time. 

But,  the  need  will  remain  as  these  policies 
are  being  evolved  and  Implemented— and 
long  after  they  have  alleviated  current  diffl. 
culties — to  maintain  the  safeguard  of  farm 
supports.  This  Is  precisely  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  drastic  rationalization  of  farm- 
ing patterns  prefer  to  Ignore.  On  this  vital 
Issue,  virtually  every  farm  organization  has 
adopted  similar  policies  and  this  creates 
across  boundaries  one  of  the  strongest  links 
among  them. 

Adjustment  problems  in  agriculture  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  taken  a  new  dimen- 
sion with  the  spread  of  "contract  farming." 
Because  centralized  management  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  food  productive  processes- 
all  the  way  from  the  industrial  supply  of 
agricultural  requisites  to  the  retailing  of 
precooked  meals — makes  for  greater  effi- 
ciency and  higher  profitability,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  EuropTe  as  well  as 
North  America  have  become  Involved  in 
gigantic  economic  operations  over  which 
they  so  far  exert  little  or  no  control. 

At  the  same  time,  the  trend  toward  larger 
production  units  has  introduced  within  the 
agricultural  sector  competitors  which  have 
little  hesitation  to  Jeopardize  traditional 
farmers'  markets  and  to  manipulate  them  to 
their  Immediate  advantage  even  at  the  risk 
of  compounding  an  already  precarious  sup- 
ply-demand position. 

Concentration  in  the  supply,  processing. 
and  marketing  sectors,  vertical  integration 
and  contract  farming  are  progressing  every- 
where by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  farmer 
when  he  does  not  realize  in  time  the  dangers 
of  these  transformations  and  does  not  work 
almost  frantlcallyto  establish  and  strengthen 
producer-controlled  cooperatives  or  bargain- 
ing organizations  before  nonfarm  interests 
secure  an  entire  control  of  this  sector  of 
activity  is  bound  to  become  a  helpless  cog 
in  the  new  agri-business  complex.  These 
spectacular  developments  have  originated  in 
this,  the  most  advanced  and  capitalized 
economy  in  the  world.  But,  they  have  be- 
come a  major  subject  of  preoccupation  of 
farm  organizations  everywhere.  Active  con- 
sultations among  them  is  an  important  cur- 
rent task  In  IFAP. 

Even  where  the  farmer  succeeds — as  a  ma- 
jority of  them  fortunately  do — to  safeguard 
his  existence,  freedom,  and  Independence  to 
become  a  member  of  a  fair  cooperative  un- 
dertaking or  to  be  associated  in  dignity  with 
a  contractual  complex,  present  trends  In 
agriculture  demand  a  careful  reconsidera- 
tion of  a  number  of  traditional  concepts. 

The  field  where  the  farm  operator  is  in 
a  position  to  exert  fully  his  initiative  ana 
freedom  of  choice  tends  to  narrow  year  after 
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vear  The  management  adviser  and  his 
linear  programing  virtually  select  his  lines 
of  production  for  him.  the  soil  specialist  tells 
him  how  to  work  and  fertilize  his  land,  the 
crop  and  livestock  specialist  tells  him  how 
to  produce  to  best  advantage,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  marketing  cooperative  finds  an 
outlet  for  his  products. 

In  these  new  circumstances  the  farmer  can 
only  remain  an  imaginative  and  intellectually 
active  entrepreneur  when  he  broadens  his 
horizon  and  takes  an  active  part  In  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  farm  or- 
ganizations policies.  This  vital  function  of 
farmers  associations  is  increasingly  recog- 
nized and  a  subject  of  fruitful  consultation 
among  them. 

Farmers  have  to  struggle  harder  than  ever 
to  maintain  a  degree  of  influence  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  With  the  re- 
duced influence  which  is  the  consequence 
of  their  declining  numbers,  tney  must  learn 
to  live  in  a  society  where  major  politico- 
economic  decisions  affecting  their  well-being 
will  increasingly  be  taken  by  representatives 
of  the  urban  people.  Their  organizations, 
therefore,  have  no  more  pressing  task  than 
that  of  projecting  a  true  image  of  today's 
farmer. 

It  is  not  true  that  public  opinion  is  spon- 
taneously Inimical  to  farmers'  Interests.  On 
the  contrary,  there  remains  a  fundamental 
appreciation  in  every  urban  dweller's  con- 
science of  the  role  of  the  food  producer. 
But,  that  reserve  of  good  will  is  being 
whittled  away  by  vmfair  descriptions  of  the 
true  conditions.  Farmers  are  being  de- 
nounced as  responsible  for  rising  costs  of 
living  even  though  their  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollars  spent  on  food  is  steadily  de- 
clining and  the  residual  share  in  the  over- 
all expenditure  for  total  private  consumption 
has  become  almost  negligible.  They  are 
being  accused  of  pilfering  the  State  treasury 
through  subsidies  and  grants  when  these 
expenditures  are  only  a  fraction  of  huge 
State  budgets  and  an  inadequate  redress  for 
the  way  in  which  economic  factors  are 
stacked  against  the  little  man  in  a  system 
largely  controlled  by  large  concentration  of 
interests. 

I  understand  that  a  congressional  inquiry 
Is  underway  which  should  throw  light  on 
these  corners  of  the  food  economy  where  the 
real  profits  are  made  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  of  as  much  interest  to  all  farmers'  orga- 
nizations as  was  a  few  years  ago  the  report 
issued  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Commission 
Investigating  the  same  subject. 

Many  people  are  asking  me  whether  the 
notion  of  an  international  brotherhood  of 
agriculturalists  is  not  deceptive.  Are  not 
farmers  of  the  various  countries  primarily 
competitors?  Conflicts  of  interests  between 
them  would  seem  to  rule  out  a  community 
of  interests. 

The  little  I  have  been  able  to  say  of  the 
major  facets  of  IFAP's  work  already  Indicate 
that  there  is  a  substantial  community  of  in- 
terests among  fnrmers  In  a  number  of  the 
major  fields  of  contemporary  economic 
policy. 

But  farm  leaders  In  IFAP  do  not  shy  away 
from  a  "fr.ink  confrontation  of  those  issues 
which  may  tend  to  divide  them.  It  must  tie 
realized  in  the  first  plnce  that  Individual 
farmers  within  a  nation,  still  more  than 
farmers  of  different  countries,  are  competi- 
tors. This  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  free 
economy,  it  has  never  precluded  the  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  operation  of  farmers' 
unions.  International  competition  per  se  is 
not  therefore  a  factor  which  should  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  active  International  cooper- 
ation. 

International  competition,  to  be  sure,  dif- 
fers greatly  from  competition  on  a  national 
market.  The  main  difference  consists  In  the 
fact  that  producers  in  different  countries  are 
included  in  very  dissimilar  economic  en- 
vironments and  operating  under  completely 
distinct    laws    and     policies.    A    situation 


which  calls  for  a  substantial  degree  of  gov- 
ernment control.  But,  we  have  seen  that 
the  operation  of  market  forces  at  national 
level  is  universally  government-controlled  In 
the  agricultural  sectors.  Similarly,  there  Is 
an  almost  unanimous  recognition  nowadays 
of  the  need  for  a  policy  of  orderly  marketing 
at  the  international  level.  To  that  extent, 
national  and  international  problems  are  not, 
therefore,  different  in  nature  and  there  Is 
room  for  an  international  agricultural 
policy. 

What,  exactly,  such  a  policy  should  be  re- 
mains, of  course,  a  matter  of  continuing  de- 
bate. The  Important  underlying  prinlcple, 
from  farmers'  standpoint,  is  that  that  de- 
bate must  take  fully  Into  account  all  the 
factors  which  are  recognized  as  relevant  In 
the  national  context.  It  would  obviously  be 
inconsistent  to  apply  a  double  standard  to 
national  and  International  policies.  If  a  de- 
gree of  price  stability,  acceptable  farm  in- 
comes, smooth  adjustment  to  changes, 
protection  of  the  farmer  against  abuses  of 
superior  bargaining  power  by  Its  economic 
partners,  the  imperatives  of  a  rational  town 
and  country  planning,  and  many  other  fac- 
tors are  relevant  to  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional farm  policy,  these  same  factors  can- 
not be  deliberately  ignored  in  evolving 'an 
International  policy. 

This  Is  the  crucial  point  on  which  all  farm- 
ers' organizations  are  agreed.  The  following 
excerpt  from  the  policy  report  of  the  last 
IFAP  Conference  puts  it  in  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  words: 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  merits  of  national  farming  policies  by 
reference  to  an  oversimplified  concept  of  an 
international  division  of  labor.  But,  a  con- 
structive approach  demands  that  the  validity 
of  the  principles  on  which  each  country 
bases  its  policy  decisions  must  be  constantly 
reassessed.  Internationally,  it  is  clear  that 
regular  examinations  among  countries  of 
their  national  agricultural  policies  is  neces- 
sary." 

Farmers'  organizations  in  IFAP  are  ear- 
nestly working  in  that  direction.  Assiduous 
and  painstaking  efforts  are  made  by  all  to 
study  and  to  understand  the  problems  of  the 
other  national  farming  communities.  As  a 
result  of  these  activities,  I  can  confidently 
say  that  there  Is  today  a  much  greater  degree 
of  mutual  understanding  and  good  will 
among  farm  leaders  the  world  over  than  In 
any  period  of  history. 

During  recent  months,  however,  we  have 
witnessed  a  disquieting  tendency,  on  the  part 
of  governments  engaged  in  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted trade  negotiations,  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port and  to  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and  alleged 
self-interest  of  farmers'  organizations  who 
are  pressed  to  give  uncritical  endorsement 
to  rigid  negotiating  positions  which  often 
fail  to  recognize,  as  does  IFAP  policy,  "the 
primary  aim  to  seek,  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally, an  Improvement  on  the  levels  of 
Income  for  agriculture  so  that  they  compare 
more  favourably  with  those  In  other  economic 
sectors."  I  do  not  believe  that  such  tactics 
enhance  the  chances  of  a  successful  outcome 
of  trade  negotiations  which  are  already  re- 
duced by  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  press 
rejxDrts  to  describe  the  progress  of  these  ne- 
gotiations In  terms  which  would  be  more 
aporopriate  for  a  world  boxing  championship. 

In  order  to  whittle  away  the  efficiency  of 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  national  f;u-m 
policies,  it  Is  a  time-honored  practice  for 
those  interests  which  are  not  particularly 
amicable  toward  the  farming  Industry  to  play 
upon  the  differing  outlook  of  small  and  com- 
mercial farmers:  of  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers; of  farmers  In  various  States  and 
areas.  The  same  tactics  may  prove  equally 
detrimental  to  the  future  of  the  world  farm- 
ing community  as  a  whole. 

In  these  clrciunstances  It  is  all  the  more 
encouraging  to  see  that  U.S.  farmers  remain 
strongly  united  under  the  enlightened  lead- 


ership of  such  International  figures  as  your 
universally  respected  president,  James  G. 
Patton,  and  his  successor  to  the  presidency 
of  IFAP,  the  Grange's  national  master,  Her- 
schel  D.  Newsom.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
my  visit  to  this  convention  was  to  bring  you 
the  message  of  good  will  of  the  farmers  of 
the  world  who  have  learned  so  much  from 
the  pioneering  developments  achieved  by 
U.S.  farmers  and  who  look  forward  to  further 
progress  in  the  direction  of  an  even  closer 
partnership  among  all  of  those  who  will  re- 
main engaged  In  the  most  noble  calling  on 
earth. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  In  today's  issue  of 
Newsweek,  dated  April  12,  1965,  the  in- 
comparable Walter  Lippmann  really 
made  my  speech  for  today  in  opposition 
to  the  shocking  American  war  and  its 
continuation  in  Asia.  He  says  in  his 
article,  entitled  "Nearing  the  Brink  in 
Vietnam": 

While  the  American  press  is  free  to  report 
and  comment  on  Vietnam,  otir  people  are 
receiving  very  little  official  guidance  and  help 
in  understanding  the  portenfius  events 
which  are  happening.  Officially,  we  are  be- 
ing told  that  we  are  now  involved  In  a  war 
between  two  separate  nations.  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam,  and  that  our  task 
Is  to  put  enough  pressure  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  make  them  cease  and  desist  from 
taking  part  in  the  war  at  the  other  end  of 
the  country  of  Vietnam. 

The  official  Interpretation  Is  one  of  those 
half-truths  which  can  be  grossly  misleading. 
The  half  of  the  truth  which  we  are  being 
told  Is  that  North  Vietnam  Is  sending  some 
men  and  officers,  is  helping  to  sui>ply.  and  Is 
probably  directing  the  strategy  of  the  civil 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  The  half  of  the 
truth  which  is  being  neglected  is  that  in  a 
very  large  part  of  South  Vietnam  the  resist- 
ance to  the  Viet  Cong  has  collapsed. 

Yet.  it  is  the  state  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  which  is  of  critical  Importance  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  on  that  above  all 
that  we  need  to  fix  our  attention.  For  it  Is 
in  South  Vietnam  that  disaster  Impends,  and 
It  Is  the  effort  to  forestall  the  disaster  that 
brings  us  very  near  to  becoming  Involved  in 
a  land  war  of  great  proportions.  It  is  there 
that  we  arc  being  pressed  to  engage  several 
hundred  thousand  American  troops  and  to 
face  the  prospect  of  at  least  a  partial  mobi- 
lization in  this  country  to  support  and  sus- 
tain those  troops. 

Under  the  heading,  "Official  Theory 
Versus  Actual  Events,"  Walter  Lippmann 
continues: 

The  argument  for  making  South  Vietnam 
a  second  Korea  is  growing  louder  In  the 
lobbies  and  corridors  of  Washington.  The 
argument  is  being  made  because  the  official 
theory  of  the  problem  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  confounded  by  events.  Tlie  theory, 
which  was  propounded  by  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  when  he  persuaded  President  Ken- 
nedy to  enlarge  our  Intervention,  was  that 
with  enough  arms,  more  money,  and  some 
American  military  advisers,  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  create  an  army  able  to  subdue 
the  Viet  Cong  rebellion.  Until  a  year  ago. 
more  or  less,  this  was  the  theory  on  which 
our  excellent  Secretary  of  Defense  rested  hi.s 
hopes  and  his  plans,  and  staked  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  political  prophet. 

The  theory  has  not  worked.  Otir  side  has 
been  losing  steadily  the  control  of  the  coun- 
tryside. It  has  failed  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  peasants,  who  are  not  only  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  but  are  the  one  and 
only  source  of  military  manpower.  Today, 
the  principal  highways  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  have  been  cut  by  the  Vl«t 
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Cong,  and  the  cities  where  our  clients  are 
holed  up  are  being  supplied  by  air  and  by 
sea.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  not 
surrendered,  but  It  has  so  little  will  to  fight 
and  has  such  a  high  rate  of  desertion  that 
we  can  no  longer  count  on  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  even  to  supply  sentries  for  American 
air  bases  and  installations. 

The  basic  character  of  the  war  has  changed 
radically  since  President  Johnson  Inherited 
it  from  President  Kennedy.  It  lased  to  be  a 
war  of  the  South  Vietnamese  assisted  by  the 
Americans;  it  is  now  becoming  an  American 
war  very  Inefficiently  assisted  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  much 
of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  South 
Vietnamese,  who  have  good  reason  to  be 
war-weary,  are  tending  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines while  we,  who  have  promised  to  "win" 
the  war.  are  allowed  to  show  how  we  can 
win  It. 

Under  the  heading  "Numbers  Not 
Enough,"  Lippmann  continues: 

For  a  time  the  warhawks  In  this  country 
argued  that  a  certain  amount  of  bombing — 
a  "clean"  war  in  the  air  rather  than  a  "dirty" 
war  on  the  ground — would  do  the  trick.  But 
it  has  not  done  the  trick.  All  wars,  and 
particularly  civil  wars,  are  won  or  lost  on  the 
ground. 

It  Is  evident  enough  now  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  ground  forces  are  unable  and 
unwilling  to  fight  the  war  effectively.  They 
may  have  a  superiority  in  numbers  over  the 
Vietcong  of  5  to  1.  That  is  not  nearly  enough 
in  guerrilla  wars  where  a  ratio  of  20  or  50  to 
1  is  not  always  enough.  And  so  we  are  being 
confronted  with  two  dismal  prospects.  The 
first  Is  the  landing  of  American  soldiers  for 
an  Interminable  war  on  the  ground  against 
the  inexhaustible  masses  on  the  Asian  con- 
tinent. The  second  prospect  is  the  bombing 
of  the  populated  cities  in  North  Vietnam. 
This  would  bring  down  on  us  the  oppro- 
brium of  almost  all  the  world  and  also  the 
risk  that  we  would  compel  Russia  and  China 
to  Join  In  opposing  us. 

Having  staked  our  prestige  on  the  out- 
come of  the  civil  war  which  is  being  lost 
In  South  Vietnam,  we  may  find  ourselves 
with  a  choice  between  the  devil  of  defeat  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  deep  blue  sea  of  a 
much  wider  war  in  Eastern  Asia.  That  choice 
could  perhaps  be  avoided  if  we  remember  in 
time  that  when  there  Is  no  military  solution 
to  a  conflict,  there  must  be  negotiation  to 
end  It.    In  such  a  situation,  only  fools — 

I  repeat,  only  fools — 
will  go  to  the  brink  and  over  it. 


ANTI-U.S.  CHILL  PERVADES  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Anti-U.S. 
Chill  Pervades  Russia,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,  1965] 

Anti-U.S.  Chill  Pervades  Russia 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Moscow. — A  week  in  Moscow  gives  you  the 
definite  impression  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  on  a  collision 
course. 

In  terms  of  climate  the  snow  Is  melting, 
the  sun  Is  out,  the  huge  snow  plows  are  be- 
ing laid  up  for  the  winter,  the  more  daring 
daffodils  are  poking  their  noses  out  from 
under  the  slush. 


But  politically  the  climate  Is  the  opposite. 
The  freeze  is  on  toward  the  United  States 
and  daily  it  is  getting  more  frigid.  With 
each  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  each  state- 
ment justifying  the  use  of  gas,  each  photo 
of  Vietnamese  children  burned  by  napalm, 
the  situation  gets  worse. 

This  Is  my  third  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  4  years,  and  never  before  have  I  found 
criticism  toward  the  United  States  so  in- 
tense. 

The  first  visit  was  In  the  summer  of  1961 
when  the  Berlin  wall  had  just  been  built, 
Russian  and  American  tanks  were  rumbling 
on  both  sides  of  the  wall.  President  Kennedy 
had  sent  50,000  extra  troops  to  West  Ger- 
many and  Khrushchev  had  sent  about  twice 
this  many  to  East  Germany.  A  false  step 
could  have  started  war. 

But  the  attitude  of  Soviet  officials  toward 
the  United  States  was  not  as  harshly  critical 
as  It  Is  now. 

SOVIET-UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP 

My  second  visit  was  in  the  summer  of  1963 
for  a  second  interview  with  Khrushchev,  this 
time  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  The  Russian  people  were 
then  glowing  with  praise  of  the  United 
States. 

After  that  interview  I  took  a  sheaf  of  press 
cables  to  the  Soviet  telegraph  office  in  Socchi 
to  wire  collect  to  New  York.  I  expected  a 
long  wrestle*with  the  cable  officials — almost 
Inevitable  In  an  Eastern  country  when  you 
haven't  cleared  your  collect  press  privileges 
with  the  foreign  office. 

The  lady  in  charge  read  the  first  cable  re- 
garding better  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  re- 
marked: "Anything  we  can  do  to  help  peace  I 
am  for."  She  sent  the  cables  collect,  thereby 
trusting  a  strange  capitalist  newsman  for 
about  $300. 

When  I  went  to  the  only  radio  station  in 
Socchi — Government  owned — to  make  a 
transcription  for  use  in  the  United  States, 
the  manager  was  glad  to  accommodate  me. 
I  asked  the  charge.  "Nothing,"  he  replied, 
"if  you  will  make  a  broadcast  about  your 
visit  to  Socchi." 

Today  this  would  not  and  did  not  happen. 
Much  of  the  good  will  built  up  by  the  test 
ban  treaty,  the  friendship  so  carefully  culti- 
vated by  exchanges  of  professors,  students, 
scientists,  and  officials  during  the  past  10 
years,  is  out  the  window. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  resump- 
tion of  the  cold  war.  The  most  overriding 
and  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  embarrassed  the  Soviet  with  the 
Chinese  over  North  Vietnamese  bombing  and 
coexistence. 

For  approximately  5  years  the  Chinese  have 
been  telling  the  Russians  that  coexistence 
would  not  work. 

Today  as  a  result  of  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  Chinese  have  been  really  rub- 
bing it  in.  With  almost  every  bombing  raid, 
they  have  been  saying,  "We  told  you  so." 

IS    UNITED    STATES    A    PAPER    TIGER? 

Before  I  left  Washington,  officials  were  ar- 
guing tfiat  the  United  States  was  doing  the 
Russians  a  big  favor  by  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, a  policy  that  demonstrated  we  were  not 
a  paper  tiger,  that  we  were  a  force  the  Com- 
munist world  had  to  reckon  with. 

It  hasn't  worked  this  way  at  all.  There 
was  never  any  thought  in  the  Russian  mind 
that  the  United  States  was  a  paper  tiger. 
The  entire  Soviet  structure  knew — especial- 
ly after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — that  we 
could  not  be  pushed  around  when  our  own 
defenses  were  threatened. 

But  bombing  a  small  country  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  globe  where  American  se- 
curity is  not  Involved,  In  defense  of  a  nation 
that  in  tfle  last  year  has  had  an  average  of 
one  change  of  government  per  month,  doesn't 


help  the  Russians  demonstrate  to  the  Chi- 
nese that  we  are  no  paper  tiger. 

It  helps  the  Chinese  demonstrate  that  we 
are  aggressive  bullies.  As  one  Russian  put 
It:  "It's  like  a  big  boy  at  school  smashing 
a  small  boy  In  the  face.  All  the  sympathy 
is  for  the  small  boy." 

In  the  Kremlin  there  are  powerful  forces 
that  never  liked  Khrushchev's  pro-American 
policy  now  exerting  their  Influence  against 
the  United  States.  It  Is  this  that  makes  the 
situation  In  Moscow  so  dangerous  and  could 
lead  to  a  collision  course  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Drew  Pearson  has  just 
come  back  from  Russia.  He  gives  an 
account  in  this  article  of  the  chill  that 
pervades  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis  the 
war  being  conducted  by  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  heard 
me  say  for  many  months  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  massive  war  in  Asia.  I 
make  the  statement  that  we  are  gallop- 
ing toward  that  massive  war  in  Asia  and 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  are  going  to  be  involved  in  the 
next  12  months  if  the  course  of  action  of 
this  administration  is  not  changed. 


CANADA  AND  THE  ASIAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
reports  of  Prime  Minister  Pearson's  visit 
with  the  President  recently  left  the  Im- 
pression that  Mr.  Pearson  sought  to  ex- 
press concern  about  events  in  Asia  with- 
out actually  doing  anything  about  them. 
I  regret  that  Canada  has  not  seen  fit  to 
act  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  by  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Canada  signed  the 
charter.  But  Canada  has  no  boys  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
Prime  Minister  ©f'  Canada  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  make  certain  sug- 
gestions to  the  President,  but  I  most  re- 
spectfully say  to  him  that  I  believe  that 
Canada  has  a  clear  obligation,  as  a  sig- 
natory to  the  United  Nations,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  an  official  re- 
quest that  the  United  Nations  take  juris- 
diction over  this  threat  to  the  peace  in 
Asia.  Mr.  Pearson's  suggestion  for  a 
temporary  pause  in  the  air  raids  in  the 
north  seemed  to  be  intended  more  for 
Canadian  home  consumption  than  for 
serious  consideration  in  Washington. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  pressed  it  seri- 
ously. Mr.  Pearson  has  long  been  closely 
associated  with  the  United  Nations  and 
is  known  as  one  of  its  greatest  friends. 
It  is  that  knowledge  which  he  could  now 
bring  to  bear  on  the  Vietnamese  problem, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  find  ways  to  do 
so. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  from  making  a  for- 
mal request  for  United  Nations  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  peace  in  the  Asian 
crisis.  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  bi- 
lateral negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  a 
third  party  force  must  be  brought  in  to 
conduct  the  negotiations.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  that  we 
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are  going  to  have  to  count  upon  others 
in  the  world  now — not  partisans  and  the 
parties  to  the  war— to  use  their  good  of- 
fices to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  crisis  the 
existing  procedures  of  international  law 
for  bringing  about  a  conference  table 
meeting  whereby,  with  the  nonparticl- 
pants  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  the  partisans  on  both  sides,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  save  mankind 
from  a  holocaust  which  can  develop 
quickly  into  a  third  world  war. 

Many  people  do  not  realize — although 
it  was  brought  out  by  implication  in 
Drew  Pearson's  column  today — that 
what  the  United  States  is  doing  in 
North  Vietnam  is  shooting  fish  in  a  bar- 
rel, killing  people  in  a  country  which  has 
no  air  defense  and  is  almost  helpless 
against  air  attack. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  we  cannot  get 
out  of  the  Pentagon,  at  the  very  moment 
I  speak,  any  statistics  on  the  number  of 
civilians  in  North  Vietnam  who  have 
been  killed?  Is  it  not  interesting  that 
we  do  not  get  into  the  United  States  the 
pictures  of  the  killing  by  American 
planes  in  North  Vietnam,  but  we  can  see 
them  in  foreign  newspapers. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is,  we  are  not  tell- 
ing the  American  people  the  truth. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  full  story  of  what  is  being 
done  in  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  once  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  plead — as  I 
shall  continue  to  plead,  as  I  pleaded  last 
Friday  night  at  the  coliseimi  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  before  over  5,000  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  shall  plead  next  week  in  a 
series  of  speeches  across  this  land — that 
the  American  people  recognize  that  only 
they  can  change  the  warmaking  policies 
of  this  Government. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  they 
must  rise  up  peacefully,  through  public 
opinion,  to  save  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  will  otherwise 
die  in  an  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary 
war.  The  American  people  must  stop 
the  administration  from  its  substitution 
of  jungle  law  and  military  might,  this 
time  practiced  not  by  Russia  but  by  the 
United  States,  instead  of  keeping  faith 
with  our  ideals  of  substituting  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  at  the  con- 
ference table  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  ever-increasing  danger  of  a  third 
world  war  starting  in  Asia. 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  G.  PATTON  AT 
PRESENTATION  TO  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT HUMPHREY  OF  AWARD  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  James  G.  Patton,  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  made  an 
excellent  speech  in  which  he  presented 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
1965  award  for  outstanding  service  to 
agriculture.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  the  State  of  Minnesota  claims 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  as  its  own;  and, 
for  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  Mr.  Patton's  speech  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Food  for  Peace — 

The  Emergence  of  a  Man  and  an  Idea 
(Statement  by  James  G.  Patton,  president  of 

National  Farmers  Union,  in  making  1965 

Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

Mar.  15,  1964) 

The  Biblical  admonition  to  "feed  the 
hungry"  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself — it 
has  stirred  the  hearts  of  countless  men  and 
women  down  through  the  centuries — among 
them  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  keepers 
of  the  flock. 

Food  for  peace  is  one  of  the  great  advances 
of  human  history,  not  because  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans  created  a  new  idea,  but 
because  this  was  the  first  generation  which 
had  the  capacity  as  well  as  the  desire  to  abol- 
ish want  and  hunger. 

Tonight,  we  are  honoring  a  man  who  has 
helped  the  Nation  and  the  world  understand 
its  unique  opportunity. 

Year  by  year  and  session  by  session  since 
he  first  came  to  the  Senate,  this  man  has 
pleaded  with  the  Nation  to  understand  how 
it  could  use  food  to  help  establish  the  climate 
for  peace. 

He  has  expounded — he  has  proposed — he 
has  needled  our  conscience — he  has  chided 
us  for  our  lack  of  Christian  perception — but 
ever  and  always,  he  has  pleaded  with  a  com- 
placent America  to  open  up  its  heart. 

We  are  sure  that  there  are  a  hundred  rea- 
sons why  National  Farmers  Union  should 
wish  to  honor  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

American  farmers  will  remember  many 
things  about  Hubert  Humphrey. 

They  know  him  as  a  great  friend  and  ex- 
ponent of  the  family  farm  system. 

They  know  him  as  an  apostle  of  coopera- 
tion; as  a  defender  of  the  farmer  committee 
system;  as  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  REA 
program;  as  the  originator  and  sponsor  of 
scores  and  scores  of  significant  farm  bills  in 
his  16  years  In  the  Senate;  as  a  foremost 
strategist  and  floor  leader  in  the  fight  for 
many  farm  bills;  as  a  tireless  and  persistent 
worker  for  better  public  understanding  of 
agriculture. 

Yes,  farmers  know  very  well  how  Hubert 
Humphrey  has  responded  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture. 

We  hold  him  close  to  our  hearts  in  Farmers 
Union — because  of  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  has  stood  for. 

Today,  because  National  Farmers  Union 
has  always  been  motivated  by  the  quest  for 
peace  and  Justice  in  the  world — not  only  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  I — not  only  during 
and  after  World  War  II — but  diiring  all  the 
tense  years  of  hot  and  cold  wars  since  that 
time — we  wish  to  honor  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  evolution  of  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

"Without  food  and  nourishment  for  the 
children  of  Asia,  there  can  be  no  real  peace 
in  the  world,"  Hubert  Humphrey  said  early 
in  1949. 

In  the  great  drama  of  world  history,  China 
had  slipped  into  the  Communist  orbit.  A 
new  young  Senator  from  Minnesota  steps 
onto  the  stage,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of 
having  arrived  in  Washington,  Is  warning 
that  India  needs  food. 

India  was  in  fact  desperately  seeking  food. 
It  was  seeking  to  barter  mica,  manganese  and 
other  raw  materials  for  a  million  tons  of 
wheat.    The  negotiations  broke  down. 

The  leaders  of  India  proposed  the  purchase 
of  wheat  on  long-term  credits.  Again  no 
agreement  was  reached. 


Early  in  1950,  Senator  Hxtmphrey  appealed 
on  the  Senate  floor:  "What  is  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  of  the  Government  of  India 
today?  It  is  food.  Who  has  the  food?  We 
ought  to  get  down  on  our  hands  and  knees 
and  pray  to  God  to  forgive  us  our  sins — for 
here  on  the  eastern  coast  of  our  land  are 
Liberty  ships — 10,000-ton  freighters  loaded 
with  wheat  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  purchased. 

"The  wheat  is  stored  up  while  over  ttiere 
you  have  people  who  are  dying  of  hunger. 
wlUi  the  Communists  on  top  of  them,  with 
their  goverrmient  almost  tottering.  What  are 
we  doing?  We  are  sitting  around  sa3rlng  we 
cannot  get  along  with  Pakistan,  or  with  this 
country  or  with  some  other  country." 

By  August  1950,  conditions  had  grown 
worse  in  India  and  Humphrey  proposed  an 
Immediate  opening  of  negotiations  to  make 
60  million  bushels  of  wheat  available  for 
famine  relief. 

"Here  would  be  a  grand  gesture  of  good- 
will and  basic  humanltarlanism,  a  firm 
cementing  tie  between  our  nations,  &.nd  one 
of  the  most  significant  steps  we  could  take 
for  the  preservation  of  wcwld  peace  and  de- 
mocracy," Humphrey  said.  He  conferred 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  staff  to  try 
to  pave  the  way  for  an  agreement. 

"This  would  be  good  foreign  policy.  It 
would  be  a  good  neighbor  policy,  it  would  be 
sound  and  prudent  policy  to  make  available 
to  this  great  country  some  of  the  foodstuffs 
which  we  have  In  ovir  warehouses  at  the  pres- 
ent moment." 

Later  in  the  same  year.  Senator  Humphrey 
sought  to  rally  support  for  the  Javlts  reso- 
lution to  extend  food  assistance  to  India. 
But,  the  effort  was  destined  to  continue  well 
into  1951  and  reach  a  conclusion  only  after 
Soviet  Russia  had  delivered  50,000  tons  of 
wheat  to  India  and  China  had  offered  rice. 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey  sponsored 
an  emergency  food  aid  bill  for  India,  and 
in  speaking  for  the  bill.  Senator  Humphrey 
said: 

"I  am  appealing  today  that  the  great 
American  Nation  answer  those  basic  needs 
before  It  is  too  late.  What  India  is  asking 
is  not  300  tanks.  She  is  not  asking  for  arms 
aid.  She  is  not  asking  for  money  to  develop 
atomic  energy  plants.  What  she  is  asking 
for  is  something  we  have  in  abundance.  We 
do  not  have  to  recruit  a  whole  new  group 
of  laborers  to  produce  what  India  needs. 
We  have  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  that 
India  needs.    We  have  it  in  storage. 

"This  is  only  to  remind  ourselves  again 
that  food  is  a  weapon  In  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy and  that  particularly  it  is  an  effec- 
tive weapon  where  people  are  hungry.  We 
have  an  arsenal  of  democracy  filled  with 
food." 

The  Smith  bill  was  approved  and  became 
Public  Law  48   of  the   82d  Congress. 

Early  in  1953,  Senator  Humphrey  and  Sen- 
ator Murray  Joined  with  others  in  a  reso- 
lution to  create  an  international  food 
reserve. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  new  crisis  was 
arising  in  Pakistan  where  the  Government 
had  collapsed  largely  because  it  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  famine.  Senator  Humphrey 
conferred  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Mutual  Security  Ad- 
ministrator about  using  our  food  surpluses 
to  help  the  new  Government  meet  the  food 
crisis. 

Senator  Humphrey  Introduced  a  wheat 
for  Pakistan  bill  In  AprU  1953,  and  shortly 
thereafter  an  administration  bUl  was  Intro- 
duced and  quickly  approved  to  send  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  to  Pakistan. 

The  need  to  legislate  In  each  crisis — and 
to  risk  serious  delays — led  Senator  Humphrey 
to  seek  legislation  which  would  permit  the 
Government  to  move  more  swiftly  In  using 
surplus  foods  in  famine  relief. 
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Senator  Humphrey  sought  an  amendment 
in  July  1953,  to  the  mutual  security  bill 
broadening  the  power  of  the  Administrator 
to  use  surplus  foods  in  foreign  aid  programs. 

He  urged  that  the  President  be  given  legis- 
lative authority  to  donate  commodities,  to 
sell  at  world  prices,  to  sell  at  concessional 
prices,  to  sell  on  long-term  credits,  to  sell 
for  soft  currencies,  and  to  trade  for  strategic 
materials. 

Senator  Humphrey  considered  this  amend- 
ment a  stopgap  measure  and  began  looking 
beyond  it  immediately  to  special  legislation 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  abundance 
farmers  are  capable  of  producing. 

Speaking  in  December  1953,  he  said;  "We 
need  policies  which  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  see  his  food  used  wisely,  rather  than 
wasted,  to  see  the  output  of  his  land,  his 
toil  make  its  utmost  contribution  to  stamp- 
ing out  hunger  and  deprivation  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  serving  as  the  humanitarian  arm 
of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy,  in  our  efforts 
to  create  a  better  and  more  peaceful  world." 

Several  bills  were  introduced  in  1954  and 
an  administration  bill  was  adopted  and  be- 
came Public  Law  480. 

It  was  a  1-year  program,  considerably  nar- 
rower in  scope  than  the  Humphrey  bill  and 
slanted  more  toward  surplus  disposal  than 
to  foreign  economic  development  assistance. 

But,  it  was  a  start  and  it  was  Subsequently 
extended  for  2  years. 

In  1957,  Humphrey  sought  a  2-year  exten- 
sion with  a  total  of  $3  billion  in  authoriza- 
tions. 

"By  sharing  our  blessing  of  food  abun- 
dance with  the  people  who  seek  to  break 
away  from  tyranny,  we  can  make  American 
food  the  'yeast  of  freedom'  which  can  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  the  movement  to  free- 
dom and  independence.  We  take  a  calcu- 
lated risk,  but  all  we  have  to  lose  is  the  food 
itself,"  he  said. 

In  early  1957,  as  our  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  Humphrey  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  international  cooperation 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  world  food 
reserve. 

"It  would  seem  only  logical  If  some  of  the 
world's  surplus  holdings  were  used  to  bolster 
stocks  in  areas  where  people  live  on  the  brink 
of  disaster  from  one  harvest  to  another,"  he 
told  the  U.N. 

In  August  1957,  Senator  Humphrey  noted 
that  "in  time  of  war,  we  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  food  and  fiber.  We  created  a 
War  Food  Administrator  to  mobilize  our  food 
resources  for  victory.  Today,  in  the  time  of 
a  shaky  and  uncertain  peace  in  the  world, 
it  is  time  to  think  about  a  similar  role  for 

}  special  Peace  Food  Administrator  to  guide 
lore  effective  use  of  our  food  resources  for 
nother  victory.  It  is  even  more  Important 
to  use  our  food  abundance  as  a  constructive 
force  for  peace." 

Humphrey  envisioned  that  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator  would  coordinate  the  various 
functions  relating  to  food  distribution  scat- 
tered among  agencies  in  the  Departments  of 
State.  Commerce,  Agriculture.  Defense,  the 
Bureati  of  the  Budget,  the  ICA.  and  the 
ODM. 

"I  would  like  to  see  America  have  a  policy 
of  setting  aside  a  food  reserve  for  humanity, 
as  an  arsenal  for  peace — to  set  aside,  let  us 
say,  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  and  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  never  again  will 
famine  destroy  peoples  and  nations.  Why 
not?  This  country  will  never  go  bankrupt 
by  sharing.  One  year's  defense  budget  would 
pay  for  10  years  of  this  food-for-peace  activ- 
ity.   Out  task  is  to  wage  peace." 

Speaking  to  our  National  Farmers  Union 
convention  in  nearby  Springfield,  HI.,  in 
March  1959,  Senator  Humphrey  outlined  th? 
terms  of  the  comprehensive.  5-year  Interna- 
tional Food  for  Peace  Act.  which  he  was  to 
introduce  3  months  later. 

He  told  us  at  Springfield  that  the  challenge 
of   world   conditions,   "can   best  be  met  by 


proving  that  we  really  care  about  people,  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  care  about  progress — 
and  most  of  all  about  peace  with  Justice.  We 
must  seek  constantly  to  express  the  Ameri- 
can dedication  to  people,  peace,  and  progress 
throughout  the  world — not  only  in  words  of 
peace,  but  in  works  of  peace. 

"A  breakthrough  in  the  conquest  of  hunger 
could  be  more  significant  in  the  cold  war 
than  the  conquest  of  outer  space.  Thanks 
to  you  farm  people,  and  others  like  you,  the 
United  States  is  today  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion than  Russia  to  lead  the  world  toward 
the  conquest  of  hunger  and  want." 

In  1961  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  one 
of  his  first  acts  in  office,  established  the  office 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  Director  in  the  White 
House  and  instructed  his  appointee  to  exer- 
cise affirmative  leadership   in   the  program. 

In  1961  Senator  Humphrey's  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  declared  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  development  of 
cooperatives. 

Humphrey  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution 
for  a  World  Food  Congress,  and  when  it  was 
held  in  Washington  in  1963,  he  viewed  it  as 
a  new  advance — a  beginning  of  a  worldwide 
effort  in  the  war  against  hunger.  Fifty  na- 
tions pledged  $100  million  to  the  first  phase 
o.f  the  world  food  program.  Humphrey 
noted  that  from  the  Hot  Springs  conference 
in  1943,  "it  took  10  years  for  action  to  be 
initiated  and  it  took  nearly  20  years  for  this 
philosophy  to  become  the  consensus  of  world 
opinion." 

Only  a  month  ago.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey said  that  food  for  peace  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  side  by  side  are  a  powerful  team  in  our 
foreign  policy.  But  he  insisted,  food  for 
peace  must  be  strengthened. 

"Food  for  peace  is  more  than  a  farm  pro- 
gram— it  is  a  foreign  policy  program.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  things  ever 
created.  Through  food  for  peace  we  are 
reaching  100  million  persons,  but  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface." 

Again  in  a  recent  address,  he  declared:  "In 
a  real  sense,  what  we  need  to  understand 
is  that  agriculture  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  for  a  better  world.  It  is  not  a  lag- 
gard; it  is  not  a  burden;  it  is  not  what  Is 
holding  America  back.  It  is  what's  putting 
America  ahead." 

This  is  the  measure  of  the  man  whom  we 
honor  today — a  grefit  friend  of  agriculture — 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world  to- 
day— and  a  beloved  coworker  in  the  race  for 
peace. 

I  am  pleased  on  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  to  confer  our 
1965  Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to  Agri- 
culture to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  congratulations,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
God  bless  you  in  the  days  ahead. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Preisident,  I  am 
most  honored  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1564,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  Congress  act  promptly  and  de- 
cisively to  guarantee  to  all  Americans 
the  true  enjoyment  of  their  God-given, 
human,  and  constitutional  rights.  I  am 
supported  in  this  position  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  As  but  one  indica- 
tion of  their  support  for  my  position  and 
the  position  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman  of  March  18,  1965,  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Cecil  E.  Newman,  editor  of  the  Minne- 
aF>olis  Spokesman,  wrote  the  editorial; 


and  I  think  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
that  and  for  his  lifelong  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  for  all,  i  a^ 
proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  his  dedication  and  the 
dedication  of  all  our  Minnesotans  to 
these  principles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PREsmENT's  Finest  Hour 

Monday  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  of  Texas, 
made  perhaps  the  greatest  speech  a  Chief 
Executive  of  this  great  Nation  ever  made,  on 
the  unresolved  right  of  the  Negro  to  full 
voting  rights  in  this  country — rights  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights. 

No  other  President  speaking  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  has  ever  before  so 
honestly,  unequivocally,  and  courageously 
laid  the  issue  so  squarely  and  fully  on  the 
line — for  all  to  see  and  heed. 

Pulling  no  punches,  Mr.  Johnson  placed 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Negro  to 
the  ballot,  the  accepted  practice  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  right  out  where  the  whole 
world  could  see  It.  And  in  doing  so.  he  ar- 
rayed himself  and  the  power  of  his  office 
definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Negroes  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  by  In- 
timidation, murder,  beatings,  economic  re- 
prisals, and  trick  tests  set  up  and  designed 
by  State  legislatures  and  vote  registrars  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  Negro  dis- 
franchised. 

There  was  no  compromise  in  the  southern 
accent  and  voice  of  a  southern  born  President 
who,  although  admittedly  proud  of  the  re- 
gion of  his  birth,  recognizing  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  was  prepared  to  disregard 
all  except  the  rights  which  he  said  all  Ameri- 
cans must  enjoy  equally,  if  this  Nation  was 
to  live  up  to  its  great  promise  and  national 
law. 

In  President  Johnson's  message  there  was 
not  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  Wallaces,  the 
Eastlands,  the  Ervins,  the  Ellenders,  the  Sten- 
nises,  the  Smathers  of  his  own  party  or  the 
Strom  Thurmonds  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Most  of  this  crowd  sat  on  Its  collective  hands 
as  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  ju- 
diciary, the  Cabinet,  and  the  gallery  arose 
spontaneously  to  its  feet  to  applaud  when 
President  Johnson  praised  the  Negro  for  his 
struggle  to  get  the  United  States  in  line  with 
the  aims  and  promises  of  its  Constitution. 

In  commenting  on  the  long  struggle  for 
human  rights  In  this  Nation  he  told  the 
people  of  the  Nation  that,  "The  real  hero  of 
this  struggle  Is  the  American  Ne°ro."  As  true 
as  this  statement  is.  no  President  before 
Johnson  had  ever  so  frankly  and  forcibly 
reminded  the  country  of  the  Negro's  mag- 
nificlent  courage  under  extreme  adversity, 
and  those  auditors  who  were  touched  by  the 
magnificance  truth,  and  courage  of  his  state- 
ment could  not  help  but  stand  and  applaud. 

We  doubt  that  in  the  years  ahead  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  will  ever  have  a  finer  hour 
than  he  had  Monday  night.  His  "we  shall 
overcome,"  was  also  a  tribute  to  those  brave 
Negroes  and  whites  who  have  led  and 
marched  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  justice, 
now.  He  accepted  the  genuine  applause  with 
a  sober  dignity  that  reminded  one  of  the  long 
hard  road  still  ahead. 

We  felt  rather  proud  of  being  an  Amer- 
ican Monday  night  despite  our  obvious  con- 
tinued concern  against  the  injustice  which 
is  practiced  against  our  Negro  people,  ^ 
President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  all  50  o! 
our  States.  Our  pride  was  based  on  what 
we  believe  Is  the  ability  of  this  Nation  and 
Its  people  "when  the  chips  are  down"  to  maM 
a  final  determination  based  on  truth  and 
Justice.    This  has  happened  all  through  the 
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i,ict/irv  of  this  Nation  and  the  time  has  come 
fnr  R  to  happen  In  the  instance  of  the  Amer- 
L,n  Neero— for  no  force  as  President  John- 
sXsald  "can  keep  back  the  tide  of  freedom 

and  justice. " 

He  asked  the  Congress  to  pass  as  soon  as 
nosslble  a  voting  rights  bill  which  would 
insure  the  right  to  vote  of  every  American 
iiHzen  who  can  write  his  name,  in  all  elec- 
tions- local.  State,  and  National.  If  such 
ledslatlon  is  pnssed.  and  it  must  be  enacted. 
the  final  barriers  to  full  citizenship  will  have 
been  pushed  aside  to  allow  every  qualified 
American  man  and  woman  of  voting  age  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officials. 
This  will  greatly  affect  the  peace,  harmony. 
and  unity  of  the  country  which  has  long  been 
divided  by  the  denial  of  constitutional  rights, 
to  part  of  the  country's  citizenry. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
President  Johnson  and  the  aroused  public 
opinion  which  convinced  him  that  he  had 
10  take  a  strong  position  and  promised  him 
the  support  which  made  his  Monday  night 
speech  such  a  great  document  of  true  states- 
manship.—Cecil  Newman. 


VOTER    COMPIiAINTS    ABOUT    MIS- 
LEADING PACKAGING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  985,  the  truth-in-pack- 
aging bill.  I  have  received  many  letters 
supporting  this  proposed  legislation. 
Typical  of  all  that  I  have  received  is  a 
series  of  correspondence  relating  to  the 
deceptive  use  of  "cents-off"  allowances. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  let- 
ters be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record;  and,  in  particular,  I 
call  attention  to  the  letter  from  a  leading 
food  retailer  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  many  of  the  coffee  com- 
panies come  out  with  deal  packs  on  cof- 
fee anywhere  from  8  cents  to  10  cents  to 
15  cents  to  17  cents  a  can  off.  These  do 
not  reflect  any  difference  in  the  cost. 
This  is  done  by  regulating  the  promo- 
tional allowance  to  the  retailer,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  8-cent-off  pack  comes  to 
the  same  price  as  the  17  cents  one.  This 
is  a  source  of  much  concern  to  all  ethical 
and  honest  retailers  and  businessmen; 
and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

March  4,  1965. 
Senator  Waltek  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  prompt  reply  to  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 22. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  your  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
entire  file  I  sent  you,  and  can  only  hope  it 
win  focus  the  attention  of  others  on  the 
deceitful  practices  you  are  trying  to  combat. 

Further,  I  enclose  a  reply  I  received  from 
the  Polger  Coffee  Co.  In  his  third  paragraph. 
Mr.  Paulsen  does  not  mention  the  regulating 
of  promotional  allowances  which  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Applebaum  calls  attention  to,  and  which 
naturally  affects  the  dealer's  price. 

I  realize  the  pressure  on  today's  manufac- 
turer to  Increase  his  business,  but  certainly 
there  are  other  avenues  than  shady  and  mis- 
leading promotions  such  as  we  seem  to  have 
here. 

My  best  wishes.  Senator,  for  your  success. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  L.  Urban 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Urban. 


St.  Paitl,  Minn., 
February  22,  1965. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiJigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  heartily  endorse 
your  action  in  cosponsoring  the  truth-ln- 
packaging  bill,  described  In  the  February  11, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Minnesota  Union  Advocate, 
copy  herewith. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed  file,  I  have 
done  some  investigating  myself.  It  appears 
that  the  manufacturer  is  using  misleading 
merchandising  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
his  coffee,  and  if  one  is  not  alert  at  the  check- 
out counter,  she  may  not  realize  she  is  not 
getting  the  cents  off. 

I've  noticed  many  other  such  practices  of 
late,  and  feel  if  manufacturers  won't  be  hon- 
est and  factual  about  package  contents  and 
labeling,  then  legislation  is  definitely  needed. 

Senator.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  force- 
ful beginning  in  the  Senate,  and  I  consider 
us  fortunate  to  have  you  represent  our  views 
in  Washington. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Urban. 


[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Union  Advocate, 

Feb.  11,  19651 
Truth-in -Packaging    Bill:     Mondale    Pro- 
posal Strikes  Blow  Against  Sales  Deficit 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  this  week  co- 
sponsored  a  truth-in-packaging  bill  aimed 
at  eliminating  practices  which  confuse  and 
deceive  consumers. 

The  Minnesota  Senator  Joined  Senator 
Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan,  in  supporting  leg- 
islation which  would  direct  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  promulgate  regulations  that 
will  require  packages  accurately  and  clear- 
ly to  give  essential  product  Information  and 
fairly  represent  the  contents. 

Both  Mondale  and  Hart  have  established 
national  reputations  for  their  efforts  in  be- 
half of  consumer  protection. 

"Today's  housewife,"  Mondale  noted,  "is 
confronted  with  some  7,000  to  8,000  different 
items  in  the  average  supermarket  and  must 
choose  between  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
packages  they  are  in. 

"Too  often,  these  packages  and  the  mes- 
sages on  them  are  either  confusing  or  down- 
right deceiving;  thus  there  is  a  real  need  for 
laws  which  will  require  that  packages  con- 
tain sufficient  meaningful  Information  to  al- 
low the  buyer  to  make  a  rational  choice  be- 
tween competing  products." 

Among  the  devices  the  bill  would  prohibit 
would  be  phony  "cents-off"  deals.  For  ex- 
ample, a  package  which  says  "8  cents  off," 
but  doesn't  say  off  what. 

The  bill  also  would  prohibit  deceptive  Il- 
lustrations on  packages.  For  example,  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pie  full  of  ripe,  red  cherries  when 
in  fact  there  Isn't  a  single  cherry  In  the  pie 
inside. 

Also  prohibited  would  be  packages  de- 
signed to  deceive  the  consumer  as  to  quan- 
tity. For  example,  the  use  of  a  6-inch  piece 
of  cardboard  in  a  package  containing  a 
4-inch  candy  bar. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  the  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measvu-es  under 
certain  conditions  so  that  the  housewife 
would  not  have  to  take  a  calculating  ma- 
chine shopping  with  her  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  best  buy  is  17  ounces 
for  30  cents.  22  ounces  for  35  cents,  or  27 
ounces  for  40  cents. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.. 
February  3.  1965. 
Better  Business  Bureau  or  St.  Paitl.  Inc., 
Garrick  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:  Several  weeks  ago  I  called 
your  office  to  report  what  I  feel  Is  an  Irregu- 
iar  procedure  in  the  grocery  department  of 


Target  Stores,  Inc.,  1515  West  County  Road 
B.  At  that  time  I  was  told  to  file  a  letter 
of  complaint  if  the  incident  was  repeated. 

That  week  I  had  purchased  a  3 -pound  can 
of  Folger's  regular  grind  coffee,  on  which  the 
manufacturer  had  printed.  "15  cents  off  the 
regular  price."  However,  the  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom  of  the  can  was  $2.29,  which  is 
the  regular  price  without  discount.  The 
cashier  would  not  allow  the  15-cent  discount, 
so  I  asked  for  the  manager,  who  said,  "We 
don't  take  it  off." 

Again  last  week  I  purchased  a  3 -pound  can 
of  Folger's  with  the  same  Imprint,  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  sequence  of  events, 
except  that  another  cashier  testily  assured 
me  that  "Folger's  is  a  more  expensive  cof- 
fee," and  the  manager  stated  that  $2.29 
marked  included  the  discount. 

I  bought  the  coffee,  but  sent  my  husband 
back  to  the  coffee  shelf,  where  other  cans  of 
Folger's  without  the  "15-cent  off"  label  were 
marked  $2.29.  I  could  have  pursued  this 
further  with  the  manager  and  undoubtedly 
obtained  the  15-cent  discount.  However.  I 
believe  a  shady  practice  such  as  this  should 
be  stopped,  and  the  manufacturer  made 
aware  that  this  merchandising  is  being  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  store,  not  of  the  buying 
public. 

On  both  occasions  mentioned,  I  purchased 
other  Items  with  cents  off  imprints,  and  in 
all  these  cases,  the  store-stamped  amount 
was  legitimately  priced.  In  other  words,  I 
believe  some  coffee  is  being  sold  at  an  ex- 
cessive profit  while  cheaper  brands  are  used 
as  leaders. 

If  you  need  further  details,  you  may  reach 
me  at  work  during  the  day  at  733-0149.  or 
at  home  evenings.  MI  5—4037. 

Thank  you  for  your  anticipated  coopera- 
tion. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Ray  Urban. 


St.  Paul.  Minn., 
February  12, 1965. 
Merchandising  Manager, 
Folger  Coffee  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sir:  Recently  I  have  been  In  disagreement 
with  the  manager  of  a  local  discount  super- 
market over  his  refusal  to  allow  the  dis- 
count of  "15  cents  off"  banded  on  a  3-pound 
can  of  Folger's  coffee,  which  has  been  selling 
regularly  for  $2.29  at  his  store.  The  price  is 
the  same,  with  or  without  the  band.  After 
two  attempts  to  obtain  the  15  cents  off.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  our  local  Better  Buslnesfi 
Bureau,  complaining  of  his  procedure. 

Better  Business  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  discount  store, 
and  a  gentleman  called  me  to  explain  why 
the  discount  is  not  allowed.  He  claimed  they 
pay  the  same  case  price  for  the  banded  cof- 
fee as  the  other,  and  that  a  complicated  dis- 
tributor pricing  schedule  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  know  exactly  what  to  charge  for 
each  new  order  of  coffee  they  receive. 

At  another  supermarket  this  week,  I 
checked  Folger  coffee  prices.  Their  3-pound 
can  price  with  "15  cents  off"  band  (also  not 
allowed)  was  $2.39,  or  almost  80  cents  per 
pound.  However,  the  2-pound  can  without 
the  band  was  $1.39,  or  only  70  cents  per 
pound.  It  would  appear  that  the  "15  cents 
off"  Is  a  signal  for  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing the  price,  and  that  on  a  descend- 
ing scale  we  could  buy  a  quarter-pound  for  a 
few  pennies. 

I  have  also  obtained  coffee-prlclng  figures 
from  an  independent  grocer  In  this  area. 

I  realize  that  you  do  not  directly  set  retail 
coffee  prices,  but  indirectly  you  do.  by  creat- 
ing confusion  and  indignation  on  the  part 
of  retailers  and  consumers  with  your  mis- 
leading merchandising  and  vacillating 
wholesale  prices. 

I  take  Issue  with  this  kind  of  merchandis- 
ing, which  does  not  benefit  the  consumer, 
but  is  completely  false.    It  Is  practices  such 
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as  this  which  undoubtedly  has  caused  the 
U.S.  Government  to  begin  taking  a  hard  look 
at  labeling  of  products. 

Tour    comments   on    the    preceding   facts 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Urban. 


Applebaum's  Food  Markets,  Inc.. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  February  17,  1965. 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Paul,  Inc., 
Garrick  Building.  Sixth  and  St.  Peter  Streets, 
Saint  Paul.  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
February  3,  I  am  In  receipt  of  the  letter  that 
Mrs.  Ray  Urban  sent  you  and  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  her  and  explaining  to 
her  our  position  on  this  matter.  I  will  admit 
that  it  Is  confusing  and  we,  as  retailers,  have 
been  trying  to  eliminate  this  problem  for 
some  time.  This  is  not  only  a  problem  with 
our  stores,  but  with  the  entire  grocery 
industry. 

In  short,  many  of  the  coffee  companies 
come  out  with  deal  packs  on  coffee  anywhere 
from  8  cents  to  10  cents  to  15  cents  to  17 
cents  a  can  off.  Now  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  each  of  these  cost  the  same.  They  do 
this  by  regulating  the  promotional  allow- 
ances so  that  the  cost  of  the  8  cents  off  one 
comes  to  the  same  price  as  the  17  cent  one.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Urban  the  problem 
and  I  believe  she  understands  it  and  she  also 
fully  appreciates  the  problem,  but  admits 
that  it  Is  still  confusing. 

I  do  hope  that  no  further  occurrence  like 
this  happens  again  and  I  would  like  you  to 
know  that  we  have  been  in  business  a  long 
time  and  feel  we  have  "not  built  our  reputa- 
tion by  trying  to  take  advantage  of  any  of 
our  customers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Applebaum's  Food  Markets,  Inc., 

Sidney  Applebaum. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
theTe  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1938,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  133,  Senate  bill  693,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  693) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  2.  line  16,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee", to  strike  out  "servant  or"  and 
insert  "or  servant,  or  any  person  who 
acts":  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "or",  to 
strike  out  "control"  of  and  insert  "con- 
trol, of";  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "con- 
trolled", to  strike  out  "financed  or"  and 


insert  "financed,  or";  on  page  4,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "activities",  to  strike  out 
"includes"  and  insert  "means";  in  line 
10.  after  the  word  "any",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "oth- 
er person"  and  insert  "agency  or  official 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States";  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "to",  to 
insert  "formulating,  adopting,  or  chang- 
ing the  domestic  or  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States  or  with  reference  to"; 
in  line  16,  after  the  word  "foreign",  to 
strike  out  "country,  or"  and  insert  "coun- 
try or";  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"party",  to  strike  out  "or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  domestic  or  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States";  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  Vany",  to  strike  out  "person,  In- 
cluding, without  limitation,  and  eco- 
nomic, legal  or  other  consultant,"  and 
insert  "person";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"any",  to  insert  "other";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "to",  to  insert  "the  domes- 
tic or  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  or";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "in- 
terests", to  strike  out  "policies  or"  and 
insert  "policies,  or";  on  page  5,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "party",  to  strike  out_"or 
with  reference  to  the  domestic  or  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States";  in  line 
17.  after  the  word  "by",  to  insert  "strik- 
ing out  the  comma  following  the  word 
'each'  where  it  first  appears,  and  the 
following:  'unless,  and  to  the  extent, 
this  requirement  is  waived  in  writing  by 
the  Attorney  General' ;  and  by" ;  in  line 
21,  after  the  word  "end",  to  strike  out 
"thereof"  and  insert  "of  the  subsection"; 
on  page  7,  after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  may,  by  regu- 
lation, provide  for  the  exemption  from  reg- 
istration, or  from  the  requirement  of  fur- 
nishing any  of  the  Information  required  by 
this  section,  of  any  person  who  is  listed  as  a 
partner,  officer,  director,  or  employee  in  the 
registration  statement  filed  by  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  under  this  Act,  where  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  the  functions  or  ac- 
tivities of  such  person  the  Attorney  General 
having  due  regard  for  the  national  security 
and  the  public  interest  determines  that  such 
registration,  or  the  fxirnishing  of  such  infor- 
mation, is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  may,  by  regu- 
lation, provide  for  the  exemption — 

(1)  from  registration,  or  from  the  re- 
quirement of  furnishing  any  of  the  infor- 
mation required  by  this  section,  of  any  per- 
son who  is  listed  as  a  partner,  officer,  director, 
or  employee  in  the  registration  statement 
filed  by  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  under 
this  Act,  and 

(2)  from  the  requirement  of  furnishing 
any  of  the  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  principal, 

where  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tions or  activities  of  such  person  the  Attor- 
ney General,  having  due  regard  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  the  public  Interest, 
determines  that  such  registration,  or  the 
furnishing  of  such  information,  as  the  casfe 
may  be,  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

At  the  top  of  page  9,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  3.  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "financial  or  mer- 
cantile" and  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"foreign  principal"  the  words  "or  other  ac- 
tivities not  serving  predominantly  a  foreign 
interest". 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  person  engaging  or  agreeing  to 
engage  only  (1)  in  private  and  nonpolitlcal 
activities  in  furtherance  of  the  bona  flde 
trade  or  commerce  of  such  foreign  principal- 
or  (2)  in  other  activities  not  serving  pre^ 
dominantly  a  foreign  interest;  or  (3)  in  the 
soliciting  or  collecting  of  funds  and  contri- 
butions within  the  United  States  to  be  used 
only  for  medical  aid  and  assistance,  or  for 
food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering 
if  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  and 
contributions  is  in  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  November 
4,  1939,  as  amended  (54  Stat.  4),  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
thereunder;". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Any  attorney  whose  activities  are  con- 
fined to  openly  representing,  as  an  attorney 
of  record,  the  interests  of  a  disclosed  foreign 
principal  before  any  court  or  administrative 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

And,  on  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  13,  to  strike  out  words  "send  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  two  copies  there- 
of" and  insert  words  "for  or  in  the  in- 
terests of  such  foreign  principal". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
out  of  order  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  "NEW  DIPLOMACY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
four  R's  of  international  relations,  rea- 
son, respect,  reciprocity,  and  regard  have 
frequently,  in  the  past,  been  the  missing 
factors  in  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors. Squabbling  among  nations  with 
common  borders  is  nothing  new  in  his- 
tory. The  fact  is  that  amiability  and 
good  feelings  between  closely  neighboring 
nations  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity — but  it  is 
a  rarity  that  has  been  more  and  more 
characteristic  of  Mexican-United  States 
relations.  The  underlying  causes  are 
that  reason,  respect,  reciprocity,  and  re- 
gard have  prevailed  for  many  years  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  and  among  the 
leadership  of  both  countries. 

Problems  between  our  two  countries 
still  exist,  but  none  is  so  important  or 
so  immediate  as  to  threaten  deteriora- 
tion. Last  week's  announcement  of  a 
mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Colorado  River  salinity  problems  fol- 
lowed by  only  a  year  or  so  the  El  Chami- 
zal  Treaty  which  transferred  437  dis- 
puted acres  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Mexico. 
Such  an  agreement  was  not  feasible  only 
a  few  short  years  ago.  This  is  truly  a 
new  diplomacy — a  new  diplomacy  which, 
if  applied  among  relations  of  nations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  would  aid  im- 
measurably in  bringing  about  a  new  era 
of  reason  in  international  affairs.  Such 
a  goal  may  challenge  our  patience  and 
our  ingenuity,  but  the  results  make 
any  effort  worthwhile,  no  matter  how 
demanding,  as  is  evident  from  the  pres- 
ent state  erf  Mexican-American  relations. 


Apnl  5,  1965 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
pditorial  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  3,  1965,  entitled 
"The  New  Diplomacy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Diplomacy 

The  happy  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  been  strengthened 
by  a  triumph  of  what  Mexicans  hall  as  the 
"new  diplomacy." 

The  "new  diplomacy"  was  initiated  by  the 
settlement  last  year  of  the  century-old  Cha- 
mlzal  dispute,  which  former  President  L6pez 
Mateos  characterized  as  the  most  important 
achievement  of  his  administration.  Now  his 
successor.  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  starts  his 
administration  under  equally  ampiclous  cir- 
cumstances with  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  control  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River  water  that  has  been  damag- 
ing Mexican  crops. 

Both  agreements  were  made  possible  by 
American  concessions.  Under  the  Chamizal 
agreement  the  United  States  turned  over  to 
Mexico  437  disputed  acres  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Under  the  new  agreement  the  United  States 
undertakes  to  build  a  $5  million  extension  of 
an  existing  drainage  canal  to  divert  the  salt- 
polluted  water  from  the  Arizona  irrigation 
district  in  order  to  avert  further  corrosion 
of  the  land  and  crops  of  the  Mexican  Valley. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  stable  and  fast- 
est growing  of  the  Latin- American  countries. 
Its  greatest  problem,  politically,  economical- 
ly and  socially,  is  agriculture.  The  Colorado 
River  agreement  should  contribute  toward  a 
solution  of  at  least  part  of  that  problem. 


RELIGIOUS   COMMUNITY   CONCERN 
OVER    THE    WELFARE    CRISIS    IN 
WASHINGTON,   D.C. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  evening   of   last  week,   March 
29,  500  persons  attended  a  meeting  in 
the  new  Senate   Office  Building   audi- 
torium. 

They  came  to  register  their  strong 
conviction  on  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
religious  community  of  Washington. 
This  size  turnout  simply  to  hear  an  ex- 
pression of  conscience  is  a  remarkable 
testament  to  the  depth  of  feeling  in 
Washington  on  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  a  statement,  which  expresses 
the  concern  at  that  meeting  of  the  reli- 
gious community  of  Washington,  D.C, 
over  the  welfare  crisis  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Although  it  deals  explicitly 
with  the  need  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, it  deals  also  with  other  welfare 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  CoNCESiN  of  thi:  Religious  CoMMUNmr 

OF  Washington.  D.C,  Over  the  Welfare 

Crisis  in  Ottr  Nation's  CAPrrAL 

1.  In    the    Book    of    Deuteronomy,    it    is 

written  "you  shall  not  harden  your  heart  or 

shut  your  hand  against  your  poor  brother, 

but  you  shall  open  your  hand  to  him.  and 

lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need,  whatever 

it  may   be."     In   the   Gospel   according   to 

Matthew,  Jesus  challenged  his  disciples  to 


feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick  and  im- 
prisoned, and  to  show  friendliness  to  the 
stranger.  On  the  foundation  of  these  teach- 
ings, we  express  concern  for  those  In  need 
of  public  assistance  in  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  Our  primary  purpose  is  to  encourage 
the  eradication  of  poverty  and  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions  out  of 
which  it  arises.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  are  concerned  about  those  in  our  com- 
munity who  are  now  caught  up  in  poverty. 
It  is  our  contention  that  our  public  welfare 
programs  should  enhance  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  self-respect  among  the  needy,  thereby 
motivating  and  assisting  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  achieve  independent  stattis. 

3.  Our  investigation  of  factual  data  con- 
cerning public  assistance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  suggests  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
opposite  result  is  being  obtained.  For  ex- 
ample, the  failure  to  make  available  to  our 
people  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  program  of 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  of  Unemployed 
Parents  is  resulting  in  the  breakup  of  many 
families  and  in  the  placement  of  the  chil- 
dren Involved  in  institutions,  with  a  re- 
sultant increase  in  costs  to  the  community. 

Furthermore,  inadequate  food  benefits, 
based  on  1957  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  of  food  costs,  and  insufficient 
shelter  allowances,  based  on  rental  costs 
in  1953,  make  both  individual  and  family 
survival  on  public  assistance  in  1965  most 
difficult.  Tlie  high  cost  of  housing  compels 
many  clients  to  use  for  rent  some  of  the 
money  allowed  for  food.  Thus,  Instead  of 
opening  the  door  of  opportunity  and  hope 
for  the  needy,  the  impact  of  our  present 
public  assistance  program  in  many  cases  is 
to  decrease  their  capacity  to  care  for  them- 
selves at  a  time  when  they  need  help  the 
most. 

In  addition,  inadequate  board  rates  to 
foster  parents  have  resulted  in  an  under- 
supply  of  foster  homes  at  the  very  time  we 
have  an  oversupply  of  children  eligible  for 
foster  care. 

4.  As  religiously  committed  people  we  are 
concerned  with  the  false  economy  which 
tends  to  govern  our  public  welfare  program 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  child  in  Junior  Village 
approximates  $250  per  month.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  expenditure  for  fos- 
ter care  per  child  approximates  $70.  For 
the  care  of  a  child  in  his  own  home,  the 
monthly  allotment  approximates  $33. 

We  are  also  distressed  by  the  fact  that 
our  present  allowances,  instead  of  increasing 
self-sufficiency,  tend  to  increase  dependency 
among  the  needy.  In  the  midst  of  a  national 
war  on  poverty,  our  public  assistance  pro- 
gram tends  to  create  poverty. 

Furthermore,  we  question  the  validity 
of  adding  personnel  to  the  Investigation  and 
Collections  Unit  In  view  of  the  greater  need 
for  additional  social  workers  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  clients. 

5.  With  these  facts  and  situations  before 
us,  we  reaffirm  our  desire  that  our  public 
welfare  program  be  redesigned  so  as  to  pro- 
vide more  adequately  for  the  food,  shelter, 
and  other  basic  requirements  of  the  needy. 
We  challenge  all  those  Involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  our  public  wel- 
fare program  to  provide  those  resources  re- 
quired to  restore  the  needy,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  sick  to  dignified,  healthy,  and  inde- 
pendent living. 

To  this  end,  we  call  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  to  take  action 
that  will  make  available  to  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  have  need  thereof — 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  federally  sup- 
ported program  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents. 

2.  An  increase  in  living  allowances  (food, 
shelter,  etc.)  so  as  to  reflect  the  1965  costs 
thereof; 


3.  An  Increase  in  foster  care  allotments  so 
as  to  increase  the  ntimber  of  foster  homes, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Foster  Home  Care 
Unit  to  assist  the  foster  child,  his  parents, 
and  the  foster  parents  in  their  relationships 
with  each  other  to  the  end  that  the  child 
might  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  home 
of  his  parents; 

4.  A  comprehensive  and  adequate  day  care 
program  for  public  assistance  and  other  low 
income  families; 

5.  An  additional  intake  service  imit  to 
provide  immediate  assistance  In  locating 
housing,  medical  care,  and  other  resources; 

6.  Additional  counselors  at  the  Receiving 
Home,  Cedar  Knoll,  and  Maple  Glen; 

7.  Additional  special  staCf  and  administra- 
tive staff  for  the  mentally  retarded  at  the 
Children's  Center;  and 

8.  Emergency  aid  to  provide  assistance  for 
persons  who  have  special  needs  during  their 
certification  period. 

In  conclusion,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  highest  form  of  assistance  is  that 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  needy  to 
achieve  independence.  A  welfare  program 
which  handicaps  or  thwarts  such  efforts  is 
not  adequate.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case 
with  the  public  assistance  program  of  the 
District  of  Colxmibia.  We  urge  all  citizens 
to  Join  us  in  the  effort  to  provide  a  welfare 
system  which  does  not  rob  a  client  of  his 
dignity,  but  which  assures  him  of  our  con- 
cern for  his  well-being. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  meeting  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
made  a  very  cogent,  compassionate,  and 
persuasive  address,  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  most  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  of  providing  a 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's brief  speech  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  and  distinguished  guests, 
before  directing  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  aid  to  dependent  children  of 
unemployed  parents,  I  think  it  only  proper 
to  explore  briefly  the  framework  In  which 
welfare  is  operating  today. 

Anytime  a  welfare  or  assistance  program 
is  being  contemplated,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  serious  problem  in  our  society 
which  we  are  trying  to  overcome.  Hence, 
when  we  think  in  terms  of  welfare,  whether 
it  be  aid  to  dependent  children  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  we  are  actually  talking 
about  a  defeat,  or  a  chink  in  the  wall  of  the 
Great  Society. 

When  we  deal  with  these  problems,  two 
alternatives  face  us:  Tlie  first  approach,  and 
by  far  the  most  undesirable,  is  a  temporary 
stop -gap  program  which  might  be  effective 
in  a  crisis,  but  rarely  alleviates  any  deep- 
seated  problem. 

Through  many  years  of  experience  In  this 
area,  our  Nation  has  found  that  some  alter- 
native must  be  found  to  merely  temporarily 
assisting  those  who  need  welfare  programs. 
Hence,  we  evolve  from  a  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  a  program  of  re- 
training. Job  Corps,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities— all  of  these  are  programs  which 
are  designed  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  unem- 
ployment, and  not  Just  temporarily  offset  the 
problems  of  a  man  who  cannot  find  a  Job. 

So,  we  come  to  the  second  approach  of 
welfare,  the  remedial  approach,  which  seeks 
to  avoid  the  constantly  growing  problems 
which  face  our  Nation.  I  think  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  approach  to  welfare 
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Is  the  preferable  one  by  far.  when  It  can  be 
applied. 

So,  now  we  come  to  the  problem  of  a 
family  which  has  an  employable  parent.  In 
fact,  yet  when  the  realities  are  presented  he 
Is  unable  to  secure  a  Job  so  that  he  can 
support  his  children.  When  Congress  passed 
legislation  In  1962  to  extend  the  welfare  pro- 
gram to  children  whose  parents  are  unem- 
ployed, we  were  not  merely  providing  a 
method  whereby  a  family  could  continue  to 
exist  even  though  they  could  not  find  sup- 
porting employment,  but  rather  it  did  have 
a  very  definite  element  of  prevention,  of 
remedying   this   difficult   situation. 

To  assist  a  family  in  times  of  difficulty  is 
not  to  place  them  on  welfare  payments  for 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  family  unit. 
Rather,  in  keeping  the  family  together  we 
avoid  the  probability  that  the  dependent 
child  will  lat-er  on  swell  the  already  bursting 
seams  of  Junior  Village,  or  we  give  him  the 
chance  in  life  to  escape  the  perils  of  becom- 
ing a  Juvenile  delinquent — and  the  public 
expense  required  later  on  to  rehabilitate  or 
even  more   unpleasant,   incarcerate  him. 

By  keeping  the  family  unit  together,  we 
avert  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
school-dropout  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  carrying  the  problems  we  are  now  facing 
Into  another  generation  When  his  children 
again  become  dependent  upon  an  unem- 
ployed father. 

When  we  consider  the  problems  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents. 
we  are  not  only  talking  about  the  tem- 
porary difficulties  of  their  existence,  but  we 
are  speaking  about  avoiding  the  millions  of 
pitfalls  which  may  be  passed  on  for  genera- 
tions to  come — for  one  thing  that  poverty 
teaches  us  is  that  if  it  continues  to  exist, 
it  nurtures  the  succeeding  generation  to  be 
doomed  to  a  life  of  poverty. 

And.  the  second  fact  that  experience  is 
good  at  driving  home — and  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  too  late  In  this  case — Is  that 
scrimping  on  giving  unfortunate  families  a 
break  in  life  now  means  resultant  Increases 
in  costs  U)  the  community  later.  Payments 
under  thjs  program  even  now  are  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  which  it  will  take  to  care  for  a 
child  in  Junior  Village,  or  later  In  a  more 
confining  Institution. 

It  is  essential  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  allowed  the  chance  to  share  in  a  pro- 
gram that  Congress  has  endorsed  for  all  the 
Nation.  Indeed,  it  doesn't  taken  an  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  analysis  to  conclude 
that  it  Is  Inconsistent  to  tell  all  the  Nation 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be  most 
happy  to  provide  matching  grants  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents, 
provided  there  Is  a  local  program,  and  then 
turn  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  say  "of 
course,  we  haven't  provided  you  with  a  local 
program  yet." 

To  me,  it  is  somewhat  like  endorsing  a 
political  candidate  who  has  Just  lost  in  a 
primary  race — If  you  are  for  something,  logic 
demands  that  you  be  for  It  across  the  board, 
and  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Perhaps  this  single  neglect  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  contains 
the  entire  weight  of  Justification  for  "home 
rule"  for  the  District — where  In  the  primary 
over  90  percent  of  the  voters  endorsed  this 
aid  for  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  693  >  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  very  little  of  the  Senate's  time 
in  explaining  the  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  bill  has  been 
studied  thoroughly  by  the  committee 
over  the  last  4  years  and  this  is  the  same 
bill,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  that  the 
Senate  passed  without  opposition  last 
year.  The  committee  approved  the  bill 
without  opposition  this  year. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  up- 
date the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  U.S.  role  in  world  affairs  today. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  original 
targets  of  this  act  were  the  subversive 
agent  and  propagandist.  But  as  our  in- 
terests throughout  the  world  have  multi- 
plied, the  efforts  of  foreign  interests  to 
influence  American  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  have  become  correspondingly 
greater  and  more  subtle.  The  place  of 
the  old  foreign  agent  has  been  taken  by 
the  professional  lobbyists  and  public 
opinion  manipulators  whose  object  is  not 
subvert  the  Government  but  to  influence 
its  policies  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
client.  The  trench  coat  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  gray  flannel  suit. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  concerned 
about  the  growing  use — in  both  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  branches — of 
nondiplomatic  means  to  influence  Gov- 
ernment policies.  The  economic  impact 
of  U.S.  policies  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  postwar  years  has  created  a  situa- 
tion which  nurtured  the  rise  of  the  new 
foreign  agent.  Sugar  quotas,  foreign  aid 
loans  and  grants,  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities — these  and  many 
more  Government  programs  have  af- 
forded the  foreign  agent  fertile  soil  in 
v.'hich  to  operate.  And  the  Congress 
growing  participation  in  specific  foreign 
PMDlicy  matters  in  recent  years  has  made 
the  legislative  branch  a  prime  target  for 
the  representative  of  the  foreign  in- 
terests. Sugar  quota  legislation  alone 
provides  sustenance  to  many. 

After  a  number  of  incidents  involving 
agents'  attempts  to  influence  policy  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  a  decision  was  made  in  1962 
to  conduct  a  full  investigation  to  deter- 
mine what  legislative  changes  might  be 
needed  to  adapt  the  Registration  Act  to 
fit  present-day  circumstances.  The 
committee  conducted  a  full  investigation 
of  the  activities  of  selected  foreign 
agents  during  1962  and  through  most  of 
1963.  This  bill  is  the  basic  product  of 
that  study. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  are: 

First.  Revised  definitions  of  the  terms 
"foreign  principal"  and  "agent  of  a  for- 
eign principal"  and  addition  of  two  new 
terms,  "political  activities"  and  "politi- 
cal consultant."  These  revisions  are  de- 
signed to  aim  the  act  more  directly  at 
persons  performing  political  activities. 

Second.  An  injunctive  remedy  is  au- 
thorized where  compliance  with  the  act 
or  the  regulations  is  considered  inade- 
quate. 

Third.  Stricter  requirements  for  dis- 
closing political  activities  and  expendi- 
tures are  imposed  on  agents. 
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Fourth.  Campaign  contributions  by 
foreign  principals  are  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Contingent  fee  contracts  based 
on  the  success  of  the  agent's  political  ac- 
tivities are  outlawed. 

Sixth.  Registered  foreign  agents  ap- 
pearing  before  congressional  committees 
must  file,  as  part  of  their  testimony,  their 
latest  registration  statement.  Agents 
contacting  Government  officials,  includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress,  on  policy  mat- 
ters must  disclose  their  status  as  agents 
and  identify  their  principal. 

Seventh.  Attorneys  of  record  appear- 
ing before  courts  and  administrative 
agencies  on  behalf  of  a  disclosed  foreign 
principal  are  exempted  from  registration. 

Eighth.  Authority  is  given  the  At- 
torney General  to  exempt  agents  and 
subagents  from  filing  information  which 
does  not  serve  a  useful  public  purpose. 

The  committee  held  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  on  February  16  at  which  witnesses 
made  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
amendments,  most  of  them  relating  to 
professional  services  for  foreign  clients. 
Last  year,  after  the  committee  had  re- 
ported Its  earlier  bill,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  decision  of  Rabinowitz  against 
Kennedy  took  a  rather  narrow  view  of 
the  commercial  exemption  provision  of 
the  act.  Our  bill  of  last  year  recognized 
that  the  exemption  was  too  narrow  and 
expanded  it  considerably.  But  the  House 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
that  bill,  so  the  problems  created  by  the 
decision  remain  to  9e  solved.  This  bill 
will  accomplish  that. 

The  Rabinowitz  decision  has  been  of 
particular  concern  to  attorneys  and  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  will  assure  the  legal 
profession  that  the  normal  services  of 
attorneys  to  foreign  clients  will  be  ex- 
empt. Professional  services  by  attorneys, 
architects,  or  engineers  will  not  require 
registration  luiless  the  efforts  for  the 
foreign  client  constitute  political  activi- 
ties. A  specific  exemption  for  attorneys 
representing  foreign  clients  before  courts 
and  administrative  agencies,  where  the 
attorney's  status  is  a  matter  of  record 
with  the  court  or  agency,  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  The  exemption  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  agency  contacts 
generally  but  only  to  those  where  pro- 
ceedings are  formalized  and  disclosure 
is  assured  due  to  the  nature  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  It  is  not  intended 
to  cover  policy  matters  of  interest  to 
agents  coming  before  the  regular  agen- 
cies and  departments,  such  as  sugar  im- 
port questions  handled  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  has  also  revised  the 
definition  of  "political  activities"  in  an 
attempt  to  make  its  meaning,  and  the 
committee's  intent,  more  precise  and 
eliminate  any  possible  ambiguities. 

Last  year  representatives  of  several 
large  U.S.  corporations  with  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries and  foreign  concerns  with  U.S. 
subsidiaries  expressed  concern  for  fear 
that  registration  might  be  required  be- 
cause of  their  contacts  with  Government 
agencies  and  officials  involving  matters 
where  the  interests  of  the  parent  and 
subsidiary  were  mingled.  I  believe  that 
the  committee's  intent  as  to  coverage  of 
activities  of  this  nature  was  covered  sat- 
isfactorily in  the  debate  last  year  and  is 
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"(1)  If  such  amount  does  not  exceed  $100, 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  last 
day  prescribed  by  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  payment  of  such  Individual's  in- 
come tax  for  his  taxable  year  beginning  In 
1964, 

"(2)  If  such  amount  exceeds  $100  but  does 
not  exceed  $500,  In  two  equal  Installments 


reemphaslzed  In  the  report  on  this  bill. 
The  bill  expands,  not  contracts,  the  com- 
mercial exemption.  And  it  is  not 
designed  or  intended  to  Impair  the  nor- 
mal contacts  of  company  officials  with 
Government  agencies  and  the  Congress, 

pven  if  the  ^contacts  would   constitute    .  _.  .      ,  .  ,        ^_     ^  ^. 

nnlitical  activities"  as   defined   in  the     payable  not  later  than  three  months  and  six     who  can  prove  that  hardship  prevents 

P"  .,  ! 1     1 .C-; -X-       Tv.,->v>(-Vic      rDcru»f»tivolv      after     .Curb     ln.<;t     dav.       *-hom   frnm  maVincr  full    foY  novrnpnt..':  hv 


However,  I  was  most  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  not  plan  to  do  anything  substantial 
about  this  problem.  Instead,  according 
to  the  IRS  Director's  weekend  comments, 
the  Service  will  render  only  its  normal, 
routine   assistance   to   those    taxpayers 


bill,  unless  the  principal  beneficiai-y  of 
the'  activities  is  the  foreign  subsidiary 
or  parent. 

In  summary,  the  bill  is  designed  to  do 
a  face-lifting  job  on  a  statute  that  has 
served  the  Nation  well  but  which  has  not 
been  revised  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the 
times.  Foreign  and  domestic  affairs  are 
so  inter-related  today  that  the  political 
and  propaganda  efforts  of  foreign 
agents  ultimately  affect  every  American. 
Both  Government  officials  and  the  pub- 
lic need  to — and  have  a  right  to — know 
more  about  the  objectives,  tactics, 
finances,  and  general  mode  of  opera- 
tions of  those  who  seek  to  influence  Gov- 
ernment policies  for  foreign  interests. 
With  adequate  disclosure  both  the  pub- 
lic and  officials  will  be  better  equipped 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  decision- 
making process  of  our  Government. 

Modernization  of  the  act  is  long  over- 
due and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill  without  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  some  technical  amend- 
ments, and  ask  that  they  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  17,  strike  out  the  word  "poltical" 
and  insert  "political". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  insert  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

On  page  15,  line  24  and  continuing  on 
to  page  16,  line  1,  strike  out  "servant, 
or"  and  insert  "or  servant,  or  any  person 
who  acts". 

On  page  16.  line  2,  insert  a  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  "control". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  10.  (a)  An  Individual  who  has  a 
1964  wage  withholding  deficiency  may  elect 
^  pay  the  amount  of  such  deficiency  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  if  an  individual  makes  an  election 
under  this  section  the  amount  of  his  1964 
wage  withholding  deficiency  shall  be  paid- 


months,    respectively,    after    such    last    day. 
and 

"(3)  If  such  amount  exceeds  $500,  In  four 
equal  Installments  payable  not  later  than 
three  months,  six  months,  nine  months,  and 
twelve  months,  respectively,  after  such  last 
day. 

'"•Any  Installment  payable  under  paragraph 
(2)   or  (3)   may  be  paid  In  advance. 

"(c)  Any  payment  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  a  1964  wage 
withholding  deficiency  by  an  Individual  who 
has  made  an  election  under  this  section  shall, 
for  all  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  be  treated  as  a  payment  of  the 
Income  tax  of  such  individual  for  his  tax- 
able year  beginning  In  1964  and  shall  be 
treated  as  made  on  the  last  day  prescribed 
by  such  Code  for  payment  of  such  tax. 

"(d)  An  election  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  within  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  '1964  wage  withholding  deficiency' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Individual,  which- 
ever of  the  following  amounts  Is  the  smaller: 

"  ( 1 )   the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  the  taxable 
income  of  such  individual  for  his  taxable 
year  beginning  In  1964.  computed  by  dis- 
regarding all  items  of  Income  other  than 
wages  and  all  deductions  allowable  solely 
because  attributable  to  Income  other  than 
wages,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  credit  allowable  to  such  Indi- 
vidual under  section  31(a)  of  such  Code  for 
tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  section 
3402  of  such  Code  on  the  wages  of  such  in- 
dividual during  1964;  or 

"(2)  the  amount  by  «hlch — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  the  taxable 
income  of  such  Individual  for  his  taxable 
year  beginning  In  1964.  exceeds 

"(B)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  credits  allowable 
to  such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year 
under  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code,  and  (11)  the  estimated  tax 
paid  by  such  Individual  under  section  6015 
of  such  Code  for  such  year. 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe  conditions 
under  which  all  Items  of  income  may  be 
treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Terms  used  In  this  section  shall  have 
the  meanings  assigned  to  them  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  in  the  case  of  a 
Joint  return  of  a  husbaiid  and  wife  and  may 
prescribe  such  other  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlsloxis  of  this 
section." 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  out  "This"  and 
Insert  "The  preceding  sections  of  this". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have  at 
long  last  taken  cognizance  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  many  Americans  because  of 
underwlthholding  on  1964  income  taxes. 


them  from  making  full  tax  payments  by 
the  15th  of  this  month. 

Many  of  us  have  recognized  this  prob- 
lem for  a  full  year  now.  We  have  pre- 
sented legislative  solutions  to  this  gov- 
ernmental-inspired situation.  But,  we 
in  the  Congress  were  constantly  assured 
that  there  really  was  no  problem  and 
that,  if  there  was,  the  IRS  would  work 
it  out. 

Well,  try  and  tell  the  American  tax- 
payer that  there  is  no  problem. 

Eventually,  that  reality  even  filtered 
through  to  IRS.  Then  for  many  more 
long  weeks  they  promised  relief.  But, 
the  relief  w'hen  it  belatedly  came  was  too 
little  and  too  late. 

IRS'  "solution"  to  make  the  tax- 
payer prove  an  elusive  thing  called  hard- 
ship. Even  then  it  plans  to  charge  him 
interest  on  his  hardship. 

There  is  a  much  better  way. 

On  January  26  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced S.  733.  which  would  grant  up  to  1 
year  additional  time  for  the  payment  of 
income  taxes  caused  by  underwlthhold- 
ing resulting  from  the  1964  income  tax 
law  revision.  The  schedule  of  payments 
under  my  proposal  would  be  as  follows: 

First.  If  such  amount  does  not  exceed 
$100.  not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
last  day  prescribed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  payment  of  such 
individual's  income  tax  for  his  taxable 
year  beginning  in  1964 ; 

Second.  If  such  amount  exceeds  $100, 
but  does  not  exceed  $500.  in  two  equal 
installments  payment  not  later  than  3 
months  and  6  months  respectively,  after 
such  last  day;  and 

Third.  If  such  amount  exceeds  $500,  in 
four  equal  installments  payable  not  later 
than  3  months,  6  months,  9  months,  and 
12  months,  respectively,  after  such  last 
day. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  no  action 
was  taken  on  my  proposal.  The  Ad- 
ministration and  the  IRS  have  known  of 
the  problem  for  a  long  time. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  this.  An  18-per- 
cent withholding  rate  continued  in  effect 
until  March  1964.  The  1964  tax  bill 
which  passed  at  that  time  provided  for 
an  immediate  transition  to  a  14-percent 
rate,  not  15  percent  as  had  been  earlier 
proposed.  Thus,  many  have  had  an  in- 
sufficient amount  held  out  of  their  pay- 
check. 

In  simpler  terms,  this  administration 
gave  "attention  extraordinary"  to  the 
much  heralded  tax  cut.  The  pay  en- 
velope was  a  much  fatter  one.  What 
was  not  pointed  out  was  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  extra  money — all  of  which 
was  thought  of  by  the  taxpayer  to  be  a 
result  of  the  tax  cut — was  not  the  tax- 
payer's money  at  all,  but  actually  be- 
longed to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
would  have  to  be  repaid  come  April  15. 
1965. 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  1964 
Revenue  Act,  Treasury  began,  ever  so 
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gently,  advising  the  taxpayer  to  beware 
that  he  might  have  to  pay  a  little  extra 
tax.  This  slight  admonition  certainly 
got  nowhere  the  publicity  that  the  tax 
cut  received.  The  result  was  that  many, 
many  taxpayers  never  had  any  idea  at  all 
that  a  good  portion  of  their  increased  pay 
was  not  theirs  at  all. 

The  Treasury  Department  advised  my 
office  on  March  8  of  this  year  that  the 
estimated  increase  was  not  really  very 
much,  that  it  would  only  amount  to  an 
increase  in  final  tax  payments  of  some 
S500  million.  Now,  in  the  billions  that 
Treasury  deals  with,  I  realize  that  $500 
million  is  small,  but  in  terms  of  individ- 
ual hardship,  $50,  $100,  or  $500  can  seem 
awfully  big. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  Treasury's  esti- 
mate is  correct  and  their  statements,  that 
the  lower  income  wage  earner  will  not 
have  to  pay  an  additional  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  that  already  withheld,  are  true. 
But  numerous  letters  I  have  received, 
similar  to  the  following,  make  me  wonder 
if  Treasury  estimates  are  entirely  ac- 
curate.   I  quote: 

De.\r  Sir:  Having  Just  figured  my  Income 
tax  for  the  year  and  finding  that  I  will  have 
to  pay  $44.80  additional  income  tax  on  a 
yearly  salary  of  $3,725,  I  thought  I  would 
write  and  express  my  views. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  reduce  the  income  tax 
but  it  certainly  has  not  turned  out  that  way. 
Possibly  the  cut  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made  benefited  the  higher  salaried  peo- 
ple who  do  not  need  It  nearly  as  much  as 
people  like  myself. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  alone 
cannot  get  this  done,  but  that  it  will  take 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  together.  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  your  efforts  In  getting  something 
done  toward  cutting  down  on  the  withhold- 
ing tax,  especially  for  the  small  salaried  peo- 
ple. 

Yoiirs  very  truly. 


The  name  I  withhold. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unjust  to  blame 
the  taxpayer  for  this  plight.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  should  have  done  some- 
thing about  it.  but  all  they  could  figure 
out  to  do  was  to  charge  6-percent  "in- 
terest for  hardship."  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  decide  what  constitutes 
"hardship."  The  Government-imposed 
"inconvenience"  will  not  count.  The 
Senate  should  assume  the  leadership  in 
remedying  this  sneak  attack  on  the  tax- 
payers of  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment:  therefore,  I  suggest'the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi-oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 


^ 


Senator  from  Texa5.  I  believe  he  has 
offered  a  very  constructive  and  useful 
amendment,  and  one  which,  under  the 
unusual  circumstances  which  now  con- 
front many  taxpayers,  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate. 

At  this  time  this  strange  new  decreased 
withholding  concept  was  initiated,  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  tax  reduction 
bill,  I  raised  the  question  as  to  the  perils 
of  undercollecting  from  taxpayers.  I 
felt  it  was  one  of  my  obligations  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  alert  the  tax- 
payers of  South  Dakota  who  might  be 
affected  at  least  to  what  they  might  con- 
front. 

In  the  weekly  newsletter  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  each 
week  since  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  quite  some  time 
ago,  I  have  tried  to  portend  events  of 
this  type.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  newsletter  is  to  display  such  cau- 
tion flags  and  to  flash  the  bronze  lights 
when  they  become  necessary. 

Three  times  last  year  in  my  newsletter 
I  predicted  precisely  the  type  of  predica- 
ment which  was  going  to  confront  the 
taxpayers  of  South  Dakota  in  particular 
and  of  the  United  States  generally.  First, 
on  March  17,  1964,"  in  my  newsletter  vol- 
ume XXVI,  No.  3,  under  the  heading 
"Tax  Reduction  Can  Cost,"  I  said,  in 
part : 

Taxpayers  now  receiving  more  money  in 
their  regular  paychecks  through  a  reduction 
in  the  Federal  withholding  rates  should  keep 
in  mind  that  "today's  benefits  might  be  to- 
morrow's expense.  The  withholding  tax 
rate  now  in  effect  may  not  be  suflBclent  to 
provide  for  the  average  taxes  to  be  collected 
from  the  vast  majority  of  the  wage-earning 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  statement  I  made 
in  my  newsletter  of  March  17,  1964,  on 
the  subject  "Tax  Reduction  Can  Cost." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tax    Reduction    Can    Cost 

Taxpayers  now  receiving  more  money  In 
their  regular  paychecks  through  a  reduction 
in  the  Federal  withholding  rates  should  keep 
in  mind  that  today's  benefits  might  be  to- 
morrow's expense.  The  withholding  tax 
rate  now  in  effect  may  not  be  suflQcient  to 
provide  for  the  average  taxes  to  be  collected 
from  the  vast  majority  of  the  wage  earning 
taxpayers.  Here's  why:  The  new  law  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  reduction  in  two  installments. 
The  first  reduction  Is  for  the  1964  tax  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  reduction  is  applicable 
for  the  1965  tax  year.  However,  the  entire 
withholding  rate  reduction  from  18  percent 
to  14  percent  took  effect  immediately  (on 
March  5).  This  means  the  taxes  withheld 
may  not  match  the  rates  for  the  year  and  the 
average  salaried  taxpayer  could  find  that 
he  owes  additional  taxes  when  he  prepares  his 
return  next  year.  The  taxpayer  has  the  al- 
ternative of  asking  his  employer  to  withhold 
more  than  the  14  percent  by  claiming  fewer 
exemptions  than  he  Is  entitled  to  or  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  an  additional  amount  when  he 
files  his  1964  return  because  not  enough  was 
deducted  In  withholding. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
plained the  dilemma.  I  pointed  out  the 
reason  for  this  situation  and  suggested 
steps  which  taxpayers  might  take  at  that 
time  to  protect  themselves.    Consider- 


able interest  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
particular  newsletter's  warning,  so  I  dis. 
cussed  the  subject  in  greater  detail  a  few 
months  later  in  Newsletter,  volume 
XXVI,  No.  16,  dated  September  15, 1964 
again  under  the  heading  "Tax  Reinc 
tion  Can  Cost."  I  alluded  to  the  pre- 
vious newsletter  and  pointed  out: 

The  result  is  that  most  taxpayers  are  be- 
ing  underwithheld  in  1964  and  must  face 
unusually  large  tax  payments  next  spring. 
Many  taxpayers  will  unhappily  discover  that 
much  of  the  tax  cut  they  thought  they 
were  receiving  this  year  will  have  to  be  paid 
back  to  the  Government  next  April  when  1964 
income  tax  payments  fall  due. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  an  obligation 
to  tell  taxpayers  generally  what,  in  my 
limited  manner,  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  to  the  taxpayers  of  South  Dakota. 
It  was  quite  obvious  that  many  taxpayers 
thought  that  reduced  withholding  taxes 
meant  for  them  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  would  have  to  pay 
all  the  way  along  the  line,  and  did  not 
have  the  vaguest  idea  that  they  were 
going  to  get  a  big  tax  bill  for  underpaid 
taxes  which  they  would  have  to  finance 
in  April  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  entire  portion  of  my  News- 
letter, volume  XXVI,  No.  16,  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1964,  under  the  heading  "Tax 
Reduction  Can  Cost." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax  Reduction  Can  Cost 

Readers  of  "Your  Washington  and  You" 
will  recall  that  last  March  I  warned  that  the 
new  tax  law  which  provided  for  a  tax  re- 
duction in  two  installments  might  cause 
problems  and  today's  benefits  might  be  to- 
morrow's expenses.  The  first  installment  oi 
the  tax  reduction  was  for  the  1964  tax  year 
and  the  remainder  of  the  reduction  is  ap- 
plicable for  the  1965  tax  year.  This,  I  in- 
dicated, could  mean  that  many  taxpayers 
would  find  that  they  owe  additional  taxes 
when  they  prepared  their  next  return. 

My  prediction  erf  the  predicament  the 
average  taxpayer  might  find  himself  in  was 
borne  out  by  Congressman  Thomas  Curtk, 
of  Missouri,  a  ranking  member  of  the  tax- 
writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
who  discussed  the  "phantom"  tax  cut  on  the 
House  floor.  He  explains  the  tax  cut  in  these 
words : 

"In  effect,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  pro- 
vided for  what  might  be  termed  a  two-sided 
tax  reduction.  On  the  one  hand,  the  income 
tax  rate  strticture  was  reduced,  which  cut 
the  taxpayers'  actual  tax  liability  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
withholding  rate  was  cut  from  18  to  14  per- 
cent in  one  stroke — rather  than  in  two  stages 
as  originally  provided  In  the  House  bill— so 
that  wage  and  salary  earners  would  have 
less  taxes  withheld  from  their  wages  and 
thus  receive  larger  paychecks  than  pre- 
viously. The  cut  in  the  withholding  rate 
might  be  called  the  apparent  tax  reduction. 

"The  withholding  rate  was  cut  to  14  per- 
cent immediately,  only  on  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Johnson  administration. 
However,  the  reduction  in  tax  liabilities  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  In  two  installments, 
the  secorid  of  which  will  not  become  effective 
until  next  January.  The  result  is  that  most 
taxpayers  are  being  underwithheld  in  196* 
and  must  face  unusually  large  tax  payments 
next  spring.  Many  taxpayers  will  unhappUf 
discover   that   much   of   the   tax   cut  they 
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thnuebt  they  were  receiving  this  year  will 
have  to  be  paid  back  to  the  Government  next 
Anrll  when  1964  income  tax  payments  fall 

''"congressman  Curtis  concludes  with  the 
„nhaDPy  news  that  next  April  when  they 
nav  their  1964  taxes,  the  average  married 
-rnuDle  with  two  children  will  owe  anywhere 
Trom  $10  to  Sl,135  in  addition  to  what  has 
wn  withheld  from  their  salary  throughout 
the  year,  dependent  on  income  level. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  correspondence  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  that  newsletter, 
so  in  my  newsletter  volume  XXVI,  No. 
17  dated  September  29,  1964.  I  devoted 
the  entire  back  page  of  my  weekly  re- 
port which  Icall  "Your  Washington  and 
You"  to  the  same  subject,  under  the 
heading  "A  Cold  Spring,  Taxwise." 
Mr  President,  that  "Cold  Spring"  is  now 
with  us,  taxwise,  and  from  all  over  the 
country  we  are  receiving  many  letters, 
some  expressing  mild  criticism,  some  al- 
most expressing  consternation,  about  the 
impact  of  the  increased  amount  of  taxes 
in  1965  on  the  household  budget  of  many 
an  American  family. 

In  that  newsletter,  I  included  a  tax 
table,  pointing  out  precisely  what  would 
occur  as  a  consequence.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  a  number  of  South  Dakota 
taxpayers,  at  least,  made  necessary  read- 
justments in  order  to  be  ready  for  this 
contingency,  but  not  all  of  them.  A 
great  many  Americans  are  ill  prepared, 
however,  to  pay  Uncle  Sam's  tax  collec- 
tors an  increase  in  taxes  in  1965  when 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  by  Federal 
publicity  that  the  taxes,  in  their  in- 
stance, were  being  reduced. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  First,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  eloquent  and  timely  support, 
and  also  for  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of 
those  who  soimded  the  alarm  early  on 
this  subject. 

Is  it  not  true  that  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill 
of  last  year  was  to  put  more  money  into 
the  economy,  and  will  we  not  be  thwart- 
ing that  purpose  if  we  do  not  enact  some 
sort  of  legislation  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  correct.  I  congratulate  him  on 
having  proposed  a  perfectly  fair,  equi- 
table, and  plausible  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
was  seriously  at  fault  in  not  providing 
for  the  taxpayers  generally  the  kind  of 
information  which  I  tried,  in  my  way,  to 
provide  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 
The  least  the  Federal  Government  could 
have  done  was  to  point  out  that  the 
economies  of  a  synthetic  nature  that 
they  were  enjoying  in  1964  would  become 
tax  penalties  in  1965,  and  that  they 
should  fortify  themselves  against  the 
payment  date  and  take  the  steps  which 
were  available  to  them  not  to  enjoy  the 
temporary  withholding  tax  windfall,  be- 
cause "payday"  was  just  around  the 
corner,  and  they  could  have  been  ready 
for  the  situation. 

But  not  having  been  adequately  fore- 
warned, not  having  been  told  generally 
by  the  tax  administration  that  they 
would  face  this  kind  of  serious  problem 


in  April  1965,  the  Government  generally. 
Congress  included,  has  an  obligation  now 
to  act  along  the  lines  of  the  Tower 
amendment,  which  would  enable  the 
people  at  least  to  stagger  the  payments 
of  this  increased  tax  burden  which 
American  taxpayers  who  have  a  with- 
holding schedule  are  confronting  in  their 
salaries  and  wages  in  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  entire  paragraph  of  my 
newsletter,  volume  XXVI.  No.  17,  for 
September  29,  1964.  entitled  "A  Cold 
Spring,  Taxwise." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Cold  Spring,  Taxwise 

In  my  September  15  report  I  discussed  the 
1964  tax  bill  and  the  reduction  In  withhold- 


ing rates  which  wlU  result  In  taxpayers  hav- 
ing to  pay  an  additional  amount  next  spring 
because  not  enough  Is  being  withheld  now. 
Representative  Thomas  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
a  ranking  member  of  the  'tax-writing  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  In  discussing 
the  "phantom  tax  cut"  said :  "The  plan  wUl 
prove  a  cruel  and  costly  hoax  to  many  work- 
ing men  and  women.  While  their  pay  en- 
velopes are  fattened  by  a  large  'apparent' 
tax  reduction,  they  are  being  exhorted  by 
President  Johnson  to  spend  the  Increase  In 
aftertax  incomes  in  order  to  give  the  econ- 
omy a  'shot  in  the  arm.'  When  April  rolls 
around,  many  taxpayers  will  find  that  they 
have  to  repay  the  Government  as  much  as 
$1  of  every  $3  of  their  'apparent'  tax 
reduction."  Mr.  Curtis  also  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (vol.  110,  pt.  17, 
pp.  22336-22338)  tables  showing  how  much, 
extra  money  the  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay 
next  spring.  One  example  follows,  with  the 
third  colvunn  from  the  left  showing  what 
a  married  couple  with  no  dependents  will 
have  to  pay: 


Tax  liabilily,  tax  withheld,  and  tax  refund  or  tax  due  under  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  urider 
previous  law  {calendar  year  1964)— Married  couple  with  no  dependents  with  standard 
deduction 


Annual  income  aU 
from  wage  or  salary 


$3,000... 
$4,000... 
S.'i.OOO... 
$6.000... 
$7,000... 
$8,000... 
$9,000... 
$10,000.. 
$11.000.. 
$12,(100. 
$13,000. 
$14,000. 
$15,000. 
$16,000. 
$17,000. 
$18,000. 
$19,000. 
$20,000- 


Under  Revenue  .\ct  of  1964 


Tax 
liability 


$230 

399 

554 

720 

900 

1,080 

1,260 

1,440 

l,6fi8 

1,903 

2,138 

2,373 

2,636 

2,906 

3,176 

3,446 

3,744 

4,049 


Tax 
withheld 


$244. 80 
392.40 
545.20 
703.20 
817.80 
988.00 
1, 140. 80 
1, 293. 60 

1.  420. 18 
1,566.99 
1.713.80 
1,860.61 
2, 007. 42 
2,164.66 
2,301.56 
2, 448. 37 

2,  595. 18 
2, 742. 42 


Tax  due 
or  refund 

(-)in 

spring  of 

1965 


Under  previous  law 


Tax 
liability 


-$14.80 

6.60 

8.80 

16.80 

82.20 

92.00 

119.20 

146. 40 

247. 82 

336.01 

424. 20 

512. 39 

628.  58 

751.34 

874.44 

997.63 

1, 148. 82 

1, 306. 58 


$305 
485 
660 
844 
1,042 
1,240 
1,438 
1.636 
1.888 
2,148 
2.408 
2,668 
2.960 
3,260 
3,560 
3.860 
4, 192 
4,532 


Tax 
withheld 


Tax  due 

or  refund 

(-)  in 

spring  of 

1965 


$296.40 

478.40 

665.60 

858.00 

998.40 

1,211.60 

1, 398. 80 

1, 586. 00 

1, 740. 96 

1, 920. 88 

2, 100. 80 

2,280.72 

2, 460.  64 

2,  640.  56 
2,821.00 

3,  000. 91 
3, 180. 84 
3, 360. 76 


$8.60 

6.60 

-5.60 

-14.00 

43.60 

28.40 

39.20 

.10.00 

147.04 

227.12 

307.20 

387.28 

449.36 

619. 44 

739.  00 

859.08 

1,011.16 

1,171.24 


Revenue  .\ct  of  1964  over 
previous  law 


Decrease 
in  with- 
holding 
("appar- 
ent" tax 
cat) 


Increase 

or  de- 
crease (—) 
in  tax 
due  in 
spring  of 
196.1 


$51.60 
86.00 
120.40 
154.80 
180.60 
223.60 
258.00 
292.40 
320.78 
353.89 
387.00 
420.11 
453.22 
4S5.  90 
519.44 
552.  55 
585.66 
618.34 


Increase 
or  de- 
creiseC- ) 
in  tax 
due  in 
spring  of 
1905  as 
percent- 
age of 
decrease 
in  with- 
holding 


-$23. 40 
0 

14.40 

30.80 

38.60 

63.60 

80.00 

96.40 

100.78 

108.89 

117.00 

125. 11 

1-29.22 

131.90 

135.44 

138.55 

137.66 

135.34 


-45.3 

0 

12.0 
19.0 
21.4 
28.4 
31.0 
33.0 
31.4 
30.8 
30.2 
29.8 
28.5 
27.1 
26.1 
25.1 
23.5 
21.9 


If  you  desire  to  have  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
CURTIS'  speech,  which  Includes  In  addition 
to  the  above  table  three  others,  I  will  be 
happy  to  send  It  to  you. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
Senators  to  tafeythis  necessary  emer- 
gency step  to  meet  a  problem  con- 
fronting our  taxpayers,  a  problem  that 
was  made  in  Washington.  It  is  not  a 
problem  that  was  created  in  the  homes 
or  in  the  offices  or  at  the  desks  of  tax- 
payers. This  is  a  problem  that  was 
created  in  Washington  for  the  taxpayers, 
and  it  can  be  solved  satisfactorily  only 
by  action  from  Washington.  I  think  the 
Tower  amendment  would  do  the  job.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi*. 
President,  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senatpr  from  Texas  be- 
cause it  would  help  to  alleviate  a  situa- 
tion in  which  many  taxpayers  find  them- 
selves through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  con- 
sideration which  they  have  given  to  this 
subject  thus  far  on  a  voluntary  basis. 


Over  the  weekend  the  Commission  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  announced  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  which  confronts 
many  taxpayers  and  said  he  was  in- 
structing the  District  Directors  to  give 
consideration  to  those  taxpayers  who  file 
returns  but  do  not  have  the  money.  To 
the  extent  that  their  deficiency  can  be 
accounted  for  by  imderwithholding  they 
are  to  be  given  some  additional  time  in 
which  to  pay. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Treas- 
ury directive  and  the  Tower  amendment 
is  that  the  Tower  amendment  spells  out 
the  amount  of  time  that  the  taxpayers 
should  receive  so  that  they  may  know 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  they  will  have  3 
months,  6  months,  or  whatever  amount 
of  time  is  provided  to  make  their  monthly 
pavments  and  that  there  will  be  no 
penalty.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  this  point  cleared  up  so  that  tax- 
payers who  file  their  returns  will  know 
exactly  where  they  stand  without  having 
to  appeal  to  some  bureaucrat  for  the 
extra  time.  If  the  amount  a  taxpayer, 
owes  is.  say.  $300  he  will  know  that  he 
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will  have  3  months  in  which  to  pay  in 
three  Installments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
is  not  only  much  better  for  every  tax- 
payer to  know  in  advance  the  schedule 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  that  it  is 
also  much  better,  generally  speaking,  to 
have  this  understanding  in  the  form  of 
a  Federal  statute,  rather  than  to  leave 
the  handling  of  the  matter  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  individual  who,  being  human, 
might  move  in  one  direction  or  another, 
if  he  has  to  make  a  decision  in  each 
individual  case,  but  who  obviously  is 
looking  for  some  opportunity  to  be  help- 
ful? The  Tower  anlendment  would  spell 
out  the  understanding  so  that  every  tax- 
payer would  be  entitled  to  the  same  kind 
of  treatment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true.  There  is  another  point:  If  we  do 
not  spell  out  a  specific  time  it  will  mean 
that  the  various  district  directors  will 
have  to  handle  each  case  individually, 
and  the  extra  paper  work  of  necessity 
could  cost  an  exceedingly  large  amount 

of  money. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  the 
work  on  the  Bureau  itself.  If  this  provi- 
sion were  spelled  out  it  would  be  much 
simpler  than  if  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  the  burden  of  examining 
each  of  these  returns  to  determine  the 
financial  status  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved. I  can  see  that  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering that  procedure  would  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost  that  would  be  required 
under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  not  only  be 
simpler,  but  much  more  economical  all 
the  way  through. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  formula  will  not  be  known  by  all 
taxpayers.  The  taxpayers  were  given  a 
tax  reduction  last  year.  As  the  bill  was 
first  sent  down  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  by  President  Kennedy 
it  was  recommended  that  the  withhold- 
ing rate  be  fixed  at  somewhere  between 
15  and  16  percent 

As  I  recall  it,  the  actual  figure  given 
to  the  committee  was  15.67  percent  with- 
holding. To  round  it  out,  they  would 
have  had  to  use  16  percent. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
used  15  percent  instead.  This  figure 
reduced  the  withholding  somewhat  below 
the  actual  withholding  needs.  However, 
when  the  measure  came  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance^and  I  am  speak- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  committee — the 
bill  was  the  recipient  of  this  so-called 
Texas  twist.  The  rate  was  fixed  at  14 
percent  so  that  the  people  would  think 
they  were  getting  a  larger  tax  reduction 
than  they  actually  received.  Word  came 
from  the  White  House  very  early  in  1964 
to  forget  all  about  the  15  percent  recom- 
mendation and  to  make  it  14  percent. 
That  is  what  we  referred  to  in  the  com- 
mittee as  the  Texas  twist. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  this  is  a  reverse  Texas  twist  that 
will  be  put  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
trying  to  correct  the  impact  of  the 
"Texas  twist."  I  compliment  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  for  ti*ying  to  correct 
the  misleading  Texas  twist  that  was 
given  to  the  1964  tax  reduction  in  order 
to  fool  American  taxpayers.  On  orders 
of  the  administration  the  withholding 
was  reduced  to  14  percent. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  did  a  marvelous  job 
throughout  the  country  in  instructing 
taxpayers  that  it  would  represent  an 
underwithholding,  the  administration 
was  discrediting  this  warning  and  play- 
ing it  down.  They  were  boasting  about 
w^hat  a  tax  cut  they  had  given  to  the 
American  people.  The  administration 
not  only  insisted  that  the  withholding  be 
reduced  to  14  percent,  which  would  be 
two  points  below  the  necessary  withhold- 
ing rate,  but  also  asked  that  all  of  the 
employers  of  the  country  have  their 
forms  ready  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  with  instructions  that  the  re- 
duced 14  percent  rate  should  be  made 
retroactive.  They  wanted  to  get  the 
extra  money  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  administration  urged  the  people  to 
spend  it  with  the  thought  of  stimulating 
the  economy  so  that  it  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  election  re.sults. 

Taxpayers  are  now  paying  the  fiddler. 
There  was  approximately  $500  million  in 
underwithholding  as  a  result  of  this  so- 
called  Texas  twist.  I  think  it  is  only 
proper  that  Congress  now  try  to  remedy 
this  deliberate  action.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  the  future  we  can  get  this  Texas  twist 
out  of  bills  as  they  come  up.  We  should 
recognize  that,  as  a  Congress,  we  repre- 
sent all  50  States  of  the  Union,  working 
together  for  the  good  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  what  the  Senator  has  said  has 
a  good  deal  of  validity.  I  should  hope 
that  whatever  happens  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to,  the  taxpayers  who  read  this  Record 
and  the  taxpayers  who  write  these  bal- 
looned checks  for  tax  costs  this  month 
will  realize  that  after  every  party  there 
is  a  payday,  and  that  this  is  simply 
illustrative  and  symbolic  of  what  will 
happen  in  other  tax  bills  in  succeeding 
years  as  we  start  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  Great  Society. 

It  is  all  very  easy  to  pass  authorizing 
bills  and  put  the  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent  and  say  that  the  measure  will  not 
cost  very  much  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  or  for  the  first  few  month:?  of  the 
following  year.  However,  when  we  start 
on  hundred-million-dollar  programs  and 
multibillion-doUar  programs,  there  will 
be  a  payday  after  every  party.  The  tax- 
payers who  now  face  the  payday  for  the 
party  of  tax  forgiveness  that  was  carried 
out  in  1964  should  know  that  there  will 
be  paydays  for  the  other  great  costly 
experiments  under  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  fully  with  that  state- 


ment. It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
American  taxpayers  were  given  the  Inj. 
pression  that  they  were  getting  a  greater 
tax  reduction  than  was  actually  voted 
and  approved  by  the  administration 
What  makes  it  worse  is  the  fact  that  this 
misleading  Information  was  distributed 
deliberately  and  admittedly  for  political 
reasons.  Because  it  was  an  election 
year — they  wanted  the  taxpayers  to  go 
into  the  voting  booths  thinking  they  had 
received  a  great  tax  reduction.  The  ad- 
ministration knew  that  the  payday 
would  come  after  the  election,  when  it 
was  too  late  for  the  taxpayers  to  change 
their  ballots. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  Senator's  comments  relating  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  able  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  The  Senator  is  a 
well-known  expert  in  fiscal  matters. 

I  further  point  out  that  the  difference 
between  the  action  we  would  take  here, 
providing  my  amendment  were  adopted, 
and  the  action  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  might  take  on  its  own  initiative, 
is  that  this  measure  would  eliminate  any 
hardship,  and  waive  any  interest. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do 
so.  We  created  the  problem  in  the  first 
place  by  enacting  the  bill.  Since  we  cre- 
ated the  problem,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  punish  the  taxpayers  for  a  mis- 
take that  we  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  shall  support  this  measure. 

I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Tex- 
as will  agree  that  the  Commissioner  him- 
self has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  under 
existing  law  to  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects imposed  on  the  laxpayers  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Texas  twist  that  was  placed 
on  the  1964  tax  bill  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Commissioner  has  gone  as  far  as  he 
can  go.  I  think  we  would  help  him  If 
we  were  to  agree  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  agree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  is  alleg- 
ing that  there  was  no  tax  cut. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no. 
There  was  a  tax  cut,  but  the  tax  cut  was 
not  as  great  as  the  American  people  were 
led  to  think  when  the  administration 
reduced  the  withholding  rate  to  14  per- 
cent. We  were  first  advised  that  it  would 
require  approximately  16  percent — to  be 
exact,  I  think  that  was  15.67  percent  to 
keep  withholding  on  a  par  with  previous 
years. 

The  House  provided  for  a  15 -percent 
withholding  rate.  By  orders  of  the 
White  House  in  early  1964  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  made 
it  14  percent.  That  was  done  knowing 
that  it  was  too  low. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  vote  for  the  14-percent  pro- 
vision? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  vote  for 
that  provision  either. 

I  read  in  the  newspaper,  either  today 
or  yesterday,  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  administratively  correct 
the  evils  that  may  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  this  "Texas  twist"  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
true  to  a  great  extent.  I  compliment 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  ac- 
tion that  it  has  taken  .thus  far. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  this  can  be  ac- 
complished administratively,  why  should 
we  agree  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  stated  that 
it  will  take  care  of  such  cases  on  an  in- 
dividual hardship  case  basis. 

As  I  understand,  under  the  administra- 
tive procedure  that  is  all  it  can  do.  That 
means  that  each  individual  taxpayer 
must  file  his  return  and  then  apply  for 
an  extension  of  time  on  the  basis  of 
hardship. 

The  cost  of  examining  all  the  applica- 
tions will  be  terrific.  What  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
seeks  to  do  is  to  spell  out  under  a  fixed 
formula  that  the  taxpayer  would  have 
3  months  or  6  months  extra  time  to  pay 
his  tax.  Then  the  taxpayer  could  pay  his 
shortage  in  three  or  six  installments. 
The  taxpayer  would  know  what  he  was 
doing  without  filing  an  application.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  know 
what  to  expect. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  cannot  establish  a 
deadline  such  as  is  proposed  in  the 
amendment.  However,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  can  extend  it  by  3 
months  or  6  months,  as  they  see  fit,  on 
an  individual  basis,  but  it  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  process  each 
separate  application. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  had  the 
time  to  read  the  amendment.  Would 
the  amendment  provide  that  the  exten- 
sion would  be  given  to  all  those  tax- 
payers whose  tax  is  not  over  $100? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas.     , 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  done  probably  as  much  as 
it  can  under  certain  circumstances.  My 
proposed  amendment  would  give  to  tax- 
payers who  have  had  their  tax  under- 
withheld,  not  in  excess  of  $100,  3  months 
within  which  to  pay  this  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  additional  amount? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Only  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency  that  was  the  result  of  the 
underwithholding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  tljey  have  to 
pay  the  interest? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  will  not  have  to 
pay  the  interest.  This  amendment 
would  allow  them  to  forget  the  interest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  applies  only  to 
the  increase  between  what  was  withheld 
and  what  they  have  to  pay? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  It  applies  only  to  the 
withholding  deficiency;  nothing  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  I 
think  it  is  not  only  timeful,  but  helpful 
in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Millions  of 
citizens  will  know  when  and  how  to  pay 
the  tax  they  owe,  rather  than  have  it  be 
a  matter  of  administrative  decision. 

I  concur  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  tMr.  Williams]  has  said  about 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  held 
many  conferences  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  others  in 
the  agency,  urging  them  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  which  I  think  resulted  in 
the  cooperative  response  of  the  agency. 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  deserves  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mendatipn  for  starting  this  move  to  take 
corrective  action. 

Secondly,  there  were  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  myself,  who  real- 
ized, when  18  percent  of  salaries  had 
been  withheld,  that  a  cut  to  14  percent 
was  much  greater  than  it  should  have 
been. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  reduction  was 
made  in  order  to  get  an  added  amount  of 
money  in  to  the  spending  stream  before 
the  election.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  That  aspect  was  fully  discussed,  but 
the  proposal  was  adopted.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  Tower  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments.  In  line 
with  what  he  has  said  with  respect  to  my 
conferences  with  the  Department,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  and  those  in  his  Depart- 
ment who  worked  on  this  matter.  They 
recognize  the  problem,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  able  to  do  something  ad- 
ministratively, they  are.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  proposes  to  do  away  with  the 
interest  requirement  and  sets  a  specific 
time  for  payment.  This  needs  legisla- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  go  far  toward  correcting  hardship 
cases  involving  many  taxpayers  who  in 
the  years  heretofore  have  prided  them- 
selves on  being  timely  taxpayers  but  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  now 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation  as 
a  result  of  the  "Texas  twist." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  expect  to  make 
a  motion  to  table.  I  would  like  suflBcient 
time  for  Senators  who  favor  the  amend- 
ment and  who  wish  to  make  speeches  to 
do  so.  I  shall  withhold  making  the  mo- 
tion until  all  Senators  sponsoring  the 
amendment  or  in  favor  of  it  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  ringing  a 
bell,  but  in  all  candor,  he  has  been  ring- 
ing a  bell  at  the  wrong  door.  There  is 
no  purpose  to  be  gained  by  adding  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  The 
pending  bill  is  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration measure.  If  the  Senator  is  look- 
ing for  speed,  he  will  not  get  it  by  put- 
ting this  amendment  in  the  bill,  because 
if  we  add  that  amendment  to  this  bill,  it 


will  then  have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  it  has  not  yet  been 
considered.  I  presume  it  will  have  to  go 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  hearings.  That,  I  presume,  will  take 
a  little  time.  It  will  then  have  to  go  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  where  it 
will  take  some  additional  time.  Then  it 
has  to  be  adopted  in  the  House.  All  of 
this  takes  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  trom 
Florida  can  suggest  a  more  speedy  ve- 
hicle on  which  I  can  hang  this  measure, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  procedure 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  "Texas  twist." 
This  is  simp'.y  talk  by  the  Seantor  from 
Texas  for  the  benefit  of  some  people  who 
have  a  feeling  about  this  matter,  for 
whom  there  was  underwithholding  in 
1964.  We  shall  have  to  ask  certain  peo- 
ple in  certain  categories  to  pay  addi- 
tional .taxes  over  that  v.-hich  the  law 
specifically  provides,  because  of  the  fact 
that  taxes  were  underwithheld  in  1964. 
But  in  1966  and  in  every  year  thereafter, 
the  total  amount  of  the  tax  cut,  as  we 
discussed  it,  was  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  70  per- 
cent of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  voted 
for  that  measure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  the  discus- 
sion I  have  heard  thus  far  I  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  this  amend- 
ment was  being  added  to  a  tax  bill.  Am 
I  to  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  be 
added  to  a  Senate  bill  unrelated  to  tax- 
ation? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  that 
meet  the  rules  of  the  House?  We  do  not 
have  a  tax  bill  before  us,  and  this 
amendment  affects  taxation? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Constitutionally,  this  proposal  is 
not  correct,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
simpler,  rather  than  make  such  a  point, 
to  let  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  make 
his  offer  and  let  him  and  all  the  other 
Senators  who  have  certain  feelings  about 
this  "Texas  tornado"  talk,  and  then 
make  a  motion  to  table.  It  would  be 
simpler  to  do  that  than  talk  about  con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  a  while 
ago,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  so  am  I  sym- 
pathetic to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  spent  less  time 
talking  about  this  matter  than  any  other 
Senator,  including  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  This  proposal  has  been  before 
us  since  January.  Nothing  has  been 
done.  We  are  getting  down  to  the  dead- 
line. I  said  last  week  that  I  would  try 
to  pick  some  sort  of  vehicle  to  which  to 
attach  this  proposal,  because  something 
must  be  done.  I  think  the  modification 
of  the  tax  was  good.    I  did  not  vote  for  it, 
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for  which  I  received  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism from  people  in  Texas.  I  did  not  do 
so  because  I  think  we  should  keep  our  ex- 
penditures within  our  receipts.  But  the 
taxpayer  was  given  the  impression  that 
he  was  going  to  get  more  money  back 
than  he  actually  was  entitled  to,  and  now 
he  finds  he  has  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
his  taxes.  That  is  going  to  take  money 
out  of  the  economy  so  that  the  taxpayers 
can  pay  their  taxes.  The  proposal  has 
gone  through  the  Senate  quickly.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  in  the  House  veiy  long. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  has  not  gone 
through  the  Senate.  The  Senator  has 
just  now  offered  his  amendment.  It  has 
not  gone  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  talking  about  S. 
693.  That  has  been  approved.  We  are 
talking  about  the  vehicle  to  which  to  at- 
tach this  measure. 

As  to  the  constitutional  point,  that  is 
not  involved.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  bills  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
some  legal  information  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  procedure  and  meas- 
ure. Therefore  it  is  not  something  with- 
in the  constitutional  ban. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  on  this 
particular  point  of  constitutionality.  For 
years  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  been  trying  to  put  itself 
in  the  position  where  it  could  change, 
somehow,  tax  rates,  rates  of  payment, 
even  proposals  with  respect  to  social  se- 
curity matters,  and  every  other  kind  of 
matter:  and  we  always  have  had  to  wait, 
constitutionally,  until  the  House  acted, 
because  such  matters  have  to  do  with 
revenue.  Whether  the  proposal  is  to 
raise  or  lower,  or  whatever  the  proposal 
on  taxes  is,  it  originates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  has  been,  unfor- 
tunately, the  rule,  but  it  is  the  rule. 

We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  sugar  legislation  because  a  lower 
tax  is  placed  on  sugar  from  time  to  time; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  bringing  it  up 
because  it  has  been  construed  all  over 
again,  and  unquestionably  there  are 
precedents  concerning  it.  We  have  to 
see  that  it  Is  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  it  has  something 
to  do  with  either  bringing  more  money  in 
on  a  tax  on  sugar,  or  less  money,  and  fre- 
quently we  are  trying  to  lower  it. 

Therefore,  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
on  that  point,  but  that  is  not  the  point 
I  make.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Senator  brings  up  a  question  which 
is  serious  and  occupies  the  minds  of  many 
taxpayers.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  the  agency  which  should  do  some- 
thing about  it  immediately. 

Last  Saturday  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  should  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  shall  therefore  i"ead  it.  It  is  pub- 
lished on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  edition  for  April  4 : 

Payments  Eased  for  1964  Tax  Bills:  Grace 

Period  Is  Permitted  but   Hardship  Must 

Result  From  Underwithholding 

Washington,    April    3. — The    Government 

left  the  door  ajar  tonight  for  those  who  face 

hardship  In  pajrlng  their  Income  tax  in  full 

on  April  15.     But  the  burden  of  proof  rests 

on  the  taxpayer. 


Further,  he  must  convince  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  hardship  results  from 
underwithholding  from  his  paycheck. 

What  the  Senator  is  suggesting  raises 
another  complication.  Are  we  talking 
about  taxpayers  who  are  having  to  pay 
a  great  deal  of  tax  because  of  under- 
withholding,  or  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  a  tax?  To  determine  this  would 
require  the  investigation  of  approxi- 
mately 77  million  tax  returns,  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  is  not  in  a  position  to 
do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish reading  the  article,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  article  continues: 

The  policy  of  permitting  people  to  file  a 
return  without  paying  the  whole  bill  right 
away  is  not  new.  The  Service  has  never  tried 
to  put  people  in  jail  for  failure  to  pay  on 
time. 

But  the  Service  issued  a  special  statement 
making  these  points: 

It  warned  all  ta.xpayers  that  their  returns 
must  be  submitted  by  the  April  15  deadline 
to  avoid  severe  penalties  under  the  law. 

It  urged  ta.xpayers  to  pay  the  full  amount 
due  at  that  time  if  it  were  at  all  possible. 

It  recommended  payment  of  as  much  as 
possible  if  full  payment  "would  result  in 
undue  hardship,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
Inconvenience." 

It  said  those  who  did  not  pay  in  full  would 
receive  a  bill  for  the  unpaid  balance. 

It  instructed  those  receiving  such  balance- 
due  bills  to  "promptly  write  or  visit  the 
nearest  Internal  Revenue  Service  office  to 
arrange  payment"  in  what  it  described  as 
"a  reasonable  period  of  time." 

A  reasonable  period  of  time.  I  add 
those  words. 

I  added  the  second  "reasonable  period 
of  time."  It  is  stated  specifically  in  the 
article  that  it  will  work  out  payments 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  clarify 
that  last  statement?  There  is  only  one 
reference  to  "a  reasonable  period  of 
time." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  only  one  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time.  P^or  emphasis  I  merely 
read  it  again. 

The  article  continues: 

It  added  that  full  payment  should  be  made 
"as  quickly  as  possible." 

It  noted  that  interest  at  6  percent  would  be 
charged  on  unpaid  balances. 

Many  taxpayers  face  problems  in  paying 
their  1964  income  tax  because  insufficient 
money  has  been  withheld  from  their  wages 
or  salaries. 

When  the  two-stage  tax  reduction  bill  was 
passed  last  year,  the  new  withholding  scale 
was  put  into  efifect  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the 
full  reduction.  But  this  does  not  become 
efffective  until  the  tax  bills  for  1965.  This 
was  done  primarily  to  inject  more  spendable 
income  into  the  economy  in  1964. 

There  was  considerable  publicity  about  this 
and  many  persons  arranged  to  have  em- 
ployers increase  sums  withheld. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  to  all 
Senators — 

And  the  service  sent  a  notice  to  all  em- 
ployers pointing  out  the  consequences  of  un- 


derwithholding and  asking  them  to  suggest 
that  employees  request  adjustments  In  with- 
holding. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  noted : 

"There  are  a  number  of  taxpayers  who  In 
good  faith  did  not  make  such  adjustment 
These  taxpayers  may  not  have  understood 
the  need  to  do  so  In  their  particular  case  or 
they  may  have  been  unable  to  make  such  an 
adjustment  as  a  result  of  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control." 

He  then  concluded: 

"In  such  cases,  if  the  taxpayer  can  dem- 
onstrate that  tlie  unpaid  portion  of  his  tax 
is  due  to  underwithholding  and  that  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  entire  balance 
would  result  in  undue  hardship,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  inconvenience,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  attempt  to  work 
out  arrangements  for  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance over  a  reasonable  period  of  time." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  that  information 
has  been  brought  out  in  discussion  in 
the  Chamber.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  been  commended  for  its  ef- 
forts to  ti-y  to  inform  the  people  as  to 
the  facts  on  underwithholding.  The  fact 
remains  that  what  is  proposed  is  a  hard- 
ship test.  The  interest  still  applies.  What 
we  are  tiying  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  time 
schedule  to  avoid  the  hardship  test  and 
forgive  the  interest,  because  many  tax- 
payers were  not  properly  informed  re- 
garding underwithholding. 

To  me,  this  Is  eminently  reasonable. 
Prom  the  administrative  standpoint,  it 
would  relieve  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice of  a  great  deal  of  work  in  having  to 
go  into  all  the  tax  returns  individually  in 
order,  to  determine  existing  hardships. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  yield  at  that  point,  the  Sen- 
ator is  concerned  about  giving  the  tax- 
payer relief,  and  he  makes  some  point 
about  the  6  percent  interest.  Why  did 
the  Senator  not  vote  a  year  ago  for  the 
$liy2  billion  tax  cut?  He  now  proposes 
to  give  the  taxpayers  the  benefit  of 
elimination  of  the  6  percent  interest, 
which  is  approximately  one-half  percent 
a  month.  It  will  be  of  considerably  less 
benefit  to  them  than  if  he  had  voted— 
as  most  Senators  did  last  year— for  the 
$11 V2  billion  tax  cut  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
answer  that  question  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  voted  against  the  bill 
last  year  because  I  believed  that  our 
expenditures  should  not  exceed  our  re- 
ceipts. If  we  were  to  bring  up  a  tax  cut 
bill  today  and  appeared  to  be  undeter- 
mined in  disciplining  ourselves  to  cut 
taxes,  I  would  vote  against  it  again.  But 
the  reason  I  wish  to  give  relief  is  that  the 
taxpayers  are  victims  of  a  mistake  which 
we  have  made.  I  do  not  see  the  point  of 
putting  money  into  the  economy  and 
then  taking  it  out  of  circulation  by  a 
punitive  situation  which  arises  from  un- 
derwithholding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  the  colloquy  which 
.Taking  place,  has  there  been  any  in- 
HiSn  niade  of  the  estimated  number 
TfpvDavers  who  now  find  themselves  in 
3!st?ess  financially  because  of  the  $11.5 

billion  tax  cut. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  answer  the 
qpnator  from  Ohio.  .  , ,  x 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  believe  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  be  hard 
out  to  determine  the  number.  It  is  an 
intangible  number,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 

^m  SMATHERS.  Let  me  answer  the 
question  by  asserting  that  the  distm- 
euished  counsel  of  the  committee  who 
sits  beside  me  now.  tells  me  that  there 
S  no  way  in  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
service  can  know  that  number,  which 
is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  just  said. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  read  in  the  news- 
napers  that  small  loan  companies  are 
nfferin<-  to  distressed  taxpayers  who  are 
supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the  $11.5 
billion  Ux  cut  loans  with  which  to  pay 
their  income  taxes.  I  suppose  these  loaiis 
wUl  be  made  on  the  usual  usurious  basis 
upon  which  small  loan  companies  op- 
erate Will  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Florida  and  Texas  answer 
that  question  for  me  as  to  taxpayers  now 
being  driven  to  the  small  loan  companies 
who  charge  2  percent  or  3  percent 
a  month  to  borrow  from  them. 

Mr    SMATHERS.     I  can  answer  the 
Senator's  question  for  him  by  saymg  of 
course  that  is  not  quite  the  case  because 
small  loan  companies,  as  the  able  Sena- 
tor knows,  charge  12  percent  interest- 
sometimes  it  goes  as  high  as  42  percent. 
Actually,  according  to  the  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner, taxpayers  will  be  given  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  in  which  to  work  out 
the  payment  of  their  income  taxes.   They 
will  be  charged  6  percent  interest  a  year, 
which  is  one-half  of  1  percent  per  month. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
instead  of  bringing  good,  the  $11 V2  bil- 
lion tax  return  to  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple has  brought  distress,  because  they 
cannot  now  pay  the  taxes  which  are  due 
as  a  result  of  not  withholding  adequate 
amounts  from  their  salaries? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  reductions 
which  they  received  during  the  year  are 
already  greater  than  any  additional  tax 
which  they  will  have  to  pay.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  at 
all.  On  the  contrary— this  is  not  an  al- 
lied point,  and  I  do  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  it— I  believe  that  the  $11.5 
billion  tax  cut  has  been  a  great  boon  not 
only  to  the  general  economy,  but  also  to 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  tax 
cut  has  been  a  boon.  It  has  brought 
about  expanded  business.  However,  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  account- 
ing must  be  made.  That  time  is  partly 
here  for  many  who  cannot  pay  the  taxes 
that  are  due.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is 
the  first  evidence  of  what  we  can  expect 
at  a  later  date,  when  eventually  there  will 
be  the  second  prejudicial  consequence  of 
the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut. 


I  voted  against  the  tax  reduction.  I 
voted  agaiaist  it  because  I  believed  it  was 
a  political  sop.  I  believed  that  everitu- 
ally  there  would  be  a  day  of  accounting. 
We  shall  find  that  we  cannot  keep  cut- 
ting taxes  and  at  the  same  time  spend 
more  and  more  money  and  be  faced  with 
a  $300  billion  debt  and  a  deficit  each 
year  of  $8  billion  and  $10  billion. 

The  people  were  told:  "Go  out  and 
spend  all  the  taxes  we  have  relieved  you 
of  paying.    It  will  stimulate  the  econ- 

""rhat  is  what,  in  effect,  they  were  told. 
These  people  did  it.  Now  they  are  beg- 
ging for  help  from  the  Government. 

Unless  there  is  evidence  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  contemplates 
dealing  fairly  and  reasonably  with  dis- 
tressed taxpayers,  the  Tower  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  should  like  again  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Florida  what  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  do  for  those  citizens. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  asks  the  people  to  come 
to  talk  with  them.  It  says  that  if  there 
has  been  a  misunderstanding,  it  will 
help  First.  I  believe  we  should  under- 
stand that  the  tax  cut  came  in  two  steps, 
one  in  1964  and  the  other  in  1965.  The 
Government  underwithheld  m  1964.  At 
that  time,  the  tax  people  warned  em- 
ployers to  be  on  notice  that  this  situa- 
tion was  likely  to  result. 

Many  of  the  employers  corrected  the 
situation,     and    withheld    the    proper 
amount.    We  have  no  problem  there  at 
all     The  Internal  Revenue  Service  now 
says  to  those  people  that  if  they  did  not 
understand   the  situation   they   should 
come  in  to  discuss  the  problem,  and  see 
if   there   is   some   solution.    They   say, 
"Come  in  and  see  us.  and  we  will  give 
you  a  reasonable  time  in  which  you  can 
make  up  your  tax  payment.    We  will 
charge  you  the  regular  rate  of  one-hall 
of  1  percent  a  month."    That  is  less  than 
the  average  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay 
to  get  the  money  anywhere  else. 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President.  I 
should   like   to   ask  the   Senator  from 
Florida  whether  it  is  not  true  that  inas- 
much as  the  pending  bill,  S.  693.  is  a 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  and  not 
a  revenue  act,  and  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
bill  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tax  situation.    If  the  Tower  amendment 
is  added  to  the  biU.  the  House,  under  its 
customary  procedure,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  will  absolutely  refuse  to  receive 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  will  be  returned  to 
the  Senate  or  thrown  in  the  wastebasket; 
therefore,  this  is  a  completely  wrong  way 
to  go  about  achieving  the  purpose  under 
discussion.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  propose  it  to 
this  kind  of  bill  is  wholly  inappropriate 
and  is  not  the  proper  way  to  achieve  the 
purpose,  assuming  the  purpose  is  a  good 

one. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.      The    Senator    is 

correct. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.    Why  are  we  wast- 
ing time  on  it?    Why  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Florida   move    to   table   the 
amendment?    There  is  no  purpose  to  be 
served  by  proceeding  with  it.    The  bill 
under  consideration  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year.    It  is  a  noncontroversial 
bill.    The  House  will  not  accept  the  bill 
if  we  add  the  Tower  amendment  to  it. 
Under  its  normal  procedure,  the  House 
will  reject  it.    I  believe  their  principle  is 
that  they  will  not  even  receive  such  a 
bill.    I  wonder  why  the  Senator  does  not 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  had  said  earlier 
that  I  would  make  a  motion  to  table  at 
the  most  propitious  time  and  after  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  statements. 

I  believe  that  moment  has  arrived. 
Therefore.  I  move  to  table  the  Tower 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^     ..    .r       1 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ^k  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERS]  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr  Fannin].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea,"  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 
BuRDicKl.    the    Senator    from    Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd].  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DODD].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.    Gruening],    the    Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  Senator  from  Missouri   [Mr. 
Symington]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborotjgh]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Johnston], 
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the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson  J,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TydingsI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  boDD] ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastgre],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallI  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son! is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey   [Mr. 

Case],  the  Senator  from  Arizona   [Mr. 

Fannin]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

[Mr.  Simpson]   are  detained  on  official 

business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Dalaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

INo.  41  Leg.] 
YEAS — 37 


Anderson 

Bartlett  ~ 

Bass 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Pulbrlght 

Harris 

Hayden 


Ailcen 

Allott 

Carison 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Blender 


Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervtn 

Fannin 

Gore 

Gnienlng 

Hart 


Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedv,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

McCarthy 

McClfllan 

McOee 

M  "Govern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 29 

Fong 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

laiische 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Young.  Ohio 


Murphy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  N  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 34 


Hanke 

Hill 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 


Pearson 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Smathers'  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Tower  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
op>en  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 


the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  693)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igrcss  assembled,  That  section 
1  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'foreign  principal"  in- 
cludes— 

"(1)  a  government  of  a  foreign  country 
and  a  foreign  political  party; 

"(2)  a  person  outside  of  the  United  States, 
unless  it  is  established  that  such  person  is 
an  Individual  and  a  citizen  of  and  domiciled 
within  the  United  States,  or  that  such  per- 
son is  not  an  individual  and  Is  organized 
under  or  created  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
has  It  principal  place  of  business  within  the 
United  States;  and 

"(3)  a  partnership,  association,  co?pora- 
tlon,  organization,  or  other  combination  of 
persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  or  hav- 
ing its  principal  place  of  business  in  a 
foreign  country." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
hereof,  the  term  "agent  of  a  foreign  principal" 
means — 

"(1)  any  person  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
representative,  employee,  or  servant,  or  any 
person  who  acts  lia  any  other  capacity  at  the 
order,  request,  or  under  the  direction  or  con- 
trol, of  a  foreign  principal  or  of  a  person 
any  of  whose  activities  are  directly  or  in- 
directly supervised,  directed,  controlled, 
financed,  or  subsidized  in  whole  or  in  major 
part  by  a  foreign  principal,  and  who  di- 
rectly or  thro\igh  any  other  person — 

"(i)  engages  within  the  United  States  In 
political  activities  for  or  in  the  interests  of 
such   foreign   principal; 

"(11)  acts  within  the  United  States  as  a 
public  relations  counsel,  publicity  agent,  In- 
formation-service employee  or  political  con- 
sultant for  or  In  the  Interests  of  such  foreign 
principal; 

'•(iii)  within  the  United  States  solicits, 
collects,  disburses,  or  dispenses  contribu- 
tions, loans,  money,  or  other  things  of  value 
for  or  In  the  Interest  of  such  foreign  princi- 
pal; or 

"(iv)  within  the  United  States  represents 
the  interests  of  such  foreign  principal  before 
any  agency  or  official  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  ahy  per.son  who  agrees,  consents,  as- 
sumes or  purports  to  act  as,  or  who  Is 
or  holds  himself  out  to  be,  whether  or  not 
pursuant  to  contractual  relationship,  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  as  defined  In 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (1),  (2),  or  (4)  of"'. 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  words  "matter  pertaining  to" 
the  words  "public  relations"  and  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  words  "of 
such  principal". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (n)  and  adding  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(o)  The  term  'political  activities'  means 
the  dissemination  of  political  propaganda 
and  any  other  activity  which  the  person  en- 
gaging therein  believes  will,  or  which  he  in- 


tends to,  prevail  upon,  indoctrinate,  convert 
Induce,  persuade,  or  In  any  other  way  in.! 
fluence  any  agency  or  oflQcial  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  section  of 
the  public  within  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  formulating,  adopting,  or  chang. 
Ing  the  domestic  or  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  or  with  reference  to  the  poUt- 
ical  or  public  Interests,  policies,  or  relations 
of  a  government  of  a  foreign  country  or  a 
foreign  political  party; 

"(p)  The  term  'political  consultant'  means 
any  person  who  engages  In  Informing  or  ad- 
vising any  other  person  with  reference  to 
the  domestic  or  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  or  the  political  or  public  interests,  pol- 
icies,  or  relations  of  a  foreign  country  or  of 
a  foreign  political  party." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second,  third,  ai.d  fourth  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
every  person  who  becomes  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign principal  shall,  within  ten  days  there- 
after, file  with  the  Attorney  General,  in  du- 
plicate, a  registration  statement,  under  oath 
on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  obligation  of  an  r.gent  of  a  for- 
eign principal  to  file  a  registration  statement 
shnll,  after  the  tenth  day  of  his  becoming 
such  agent,  continue  from  day  to  day,  and 
termination  of  such  status  shall  not  relieve 
such  agent  from  his  obligation  to  file  a  regis- 
tration statement  for  the  period  during 
which  he  was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  following  the  word 
"each"  where  It  first  appears,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "unless,  and  to  the  extent,  this  re- 
quirement is  waived  In  writinp;  by  the  Attor- 
ney General";  and  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "or  by  any  other 
foreign  principal". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)(4)  is  amended  by  In- 
Fertlng  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "In- 
cluding a  detailed  statement  of  any  such  ac- 
tivity which  is  a  political  activity". 

(4)  Stibsectlon  (a)(6)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "includ- 
ing a  detailed  statement  of  any  such  activity 
which  is  a  political  activity". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  (7)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  The  name,  buciness.  and  residence ad- 
dresEe.s,  and  if  an  individual,  the  nationality, 
of  any  person  other  than  a  foreign  principal 
for  whom  the  registrant  is  acting,  assuming 
or  purporting  to  act  or  has  agreed  to  act 
under  such  circumstances  as  require  his  reg- 
istration hereunder;  the  extent  to  which 
each  such  person  is  supervised,  directed, 
owned,  controlled,  financed,  or  subsidized, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any  government  of 
a  foreign  country  or  foreign  political  party 
or  by  any  other  foreign  principal;  and  the 
nature  and  amount  of  contributions,  In- 
come, money,  or  thing  of  value.  If  any,  that 
the  registrant  has  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding sixty  days  from  each  such  per.son  In 
connection  with  any  of  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
either  as  compensation  or  for  disbursement 
or  otherwise,  and  the  form  and  time  of  each 
such  payment  and  from  whom  received; ". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  (8)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  money 
and  other  things  of  value  spent  or  disposed 
of  by  the  registrant  during  the  preceding 
sixty  days  in  furtherance  of  or  In  connection 
with  activities  which  require  his  registration 
hereunder  and  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  him  either  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal or  for  himself  or  any  other  person  or  in 
connection  with  any  activities  relating  to  his 
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becoming  an  agent  of  such  principal,  and  a 
riptalled  statement  of  any  contributions  of 
money  or  other  things  of  value  made  by 
him  during  the  preceding  sixty  days  (other 
than  contributions  the  making  of  which  is 
orohlblted  under  the  terms  of  section  613 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code)  In  connec- 
tion with  an  election  to  any  political  office  or 
m  connection  with  any  primary  election, 
convention,  or  caucus  held  to  select  candi- 
dates for  any  political  office;". 

(7)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  may.  by  regu- 
lation, provide  for  the  exemption — 

"(1)  from  registration,  or  from  the  re- 
quirement of  furnishing  any  of  the  informa- 
tion required  by  this  section,  of  any  person 
who  Is  listed  as  a  partner,  officer,  director, 
or  employee  in  the  registration  statement 
filed  by  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  un- 
der this  Act,  and 

"(2)  from  the  requirement  of  furnishing 
any  of  the  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  principal, 
where  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tions or  activities  of  such  person  the  Attor- 
ney General,  having  due  regard  for  the 
national  security  and  the  public  interest,  de- 
termines that  such  registration,  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  information,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  person  engaging  or  agreeing  to 
engage  only  (1)  In  private  and  nonpolitical 
activities  In  furtherance  of  the  bona  fide 
trade  or  commerce  of  such  foreign  princi- 
pal; or  (2)  In  other  activities  not  serving 
predominantly  a  foreign  Interest;  or  (3)  in 
tlie  soliciting  or  collecting  of  fimds  and  con- 
tributions within  the  United  States  to  be 
used  only  for  medical  aid  and  assistance,  or 
for  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering if  such  solicitation  or  collection  of 
funds  and  contributions  is  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  November  4.  1939.  as  amended  (54 
Stat.  4).  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  thereunder;". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f )  and  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(g)  Any  attorney  whose  activities  are  con- 
fined to  openly  representing,  as  an  attorney 
of  record,  the  interests  of  a  disclosed  foreign 
principal  before  any  court  or  administrative 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "political  propaganda'" 
the  words  "for  or  in  the  interests  of  such 
foreign  principal";  and  by  striking  out  the 
words  "sent  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  two 
copies  thereof  and  file  with  the  Attorney 
General  one  copy  thereof"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "file  with  the  Attorney 
General  two  copies  thereof". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "political  propaganda" 
where  they  first  appear  the  words  "for  or  in 
the  interests  of  such  foreign  principal"";  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "setting  forth"  the 
words  "the  relationship  or  connection  be- 
tween the  person  transmitting  the  political 
propaganda  or  causing  it  to  be  transmitted 
and  such  propaganda;";  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  "each  of  his  foreign  principals"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  foreign 
principal'". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "sent  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"filed  with   the  Attorney  General'". 


(4)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
within  the  United  States  who  Is  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  required  to  register 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  transmit, 
convey,  or  otherwise  furnish  to  any  agency 
or  official  of  the  Government  (Including  a 
Member  or  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress)  for  or  In  the  interests  of  such  for- 
eign principal  any  political  propaganda  or 
to  request  from  any  such  agency  or  official 
for  or  In  the  Interests  of  such  foreign  princi- 
pal any  Information  or  advice  with  respect 
to  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  political  or 
public  interests,  policies  or  relations  of  a 
foreign  country  or  of  a  political  party  or 
pertaining  to  the  foreign  or  domestic  policies 
of  the  United  States  unless  the  propaganda 
or  the  request  Is  prefaced  or  accompanied 
by  a  true  and  accurate  statement  to  the 
effect  that  such  person  is  registered  as  an 
agent  of  such  foreign  principal  under  this 
Act. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  required  to  register  under  this  Act 
appears  before  any  committee  of  Congress 
to  testify  for  or  In  the  Interests  of  such  for- 
eign principal,  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  such 
appearance,  furnish  the  committee  with  a 
copy  of  his  most  recent  registration  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  an  agent  of  such  foreign  principal  for  In- 
clusion in  the  records  of  the  committee  as 
part  of  his  testimony." 

Cec.  5.  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "the  provisions  of  this 
.\ct,"  where  they  first  appear  the  words  "In 
accordance  with  such  business  and  account- 
ing practices,"'. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  letter  '•(a)"  after  the  sec- 
tion number  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  promptly 
upon  receipt,  transmit  one  copy  of  every 
registration  statement  filed  hereunder  and 
one  copy  of  every  amendment  or  supplement 
thereto,  and  one  copy  of  every  Item  of  po- 
litical propaganda  filed  hereunder,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  comment  and 
use  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Failure  of  the  Attorney  General  so  to  trans- 
mit such  copy  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  prosecu- 
tion under  this  Act. 

"'(c)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  furnish  to  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch  and  committees  of  the 
Congress  such  Information  obtained  by  him 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  including 
the  names  of  registrants  under  this  Act, 
copies  of  registration  statements,  or  parts 
thereof,  copies  of  political  propaganda,  or 
other  documents  or  Information  filed  under 
this  Act.  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. " 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsection 
(b).  (e),  or  (f)  of  section  4  or  of  subsection 
(g)  or  (h)  of  this  section  the  punishment 
shall  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(f)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Attorney  General  any  person  is  engaged  in 
or  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  which  con- 
stitute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  or  whenever  any  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  falls  to  comply  with  any 


of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder,  or  otherwise  Is  in 
violation  of  the  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
may  make  application  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  enjoining  such  person 
from  continuing  to  act  as  an  agent  of  such 
foreign  principal,  or  for  an  order  requiring 
compliance  with  any  appropriate  provision 
of  the  Act  or  regulation  thereunder.  The 
district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  Issue  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent Injunction,  restraining  order  or  such 
other  order  which  It  may  deem  proper.  The 
proceedings  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(g)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  a  registration  statement  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  registrant  in  writing,  specifying 
in  what  respects  the  statement  is  deficient. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  act 
as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  at  any 
time  ten  days  or  more  after  receipt  of  such 
notification  without  filln&  an  amended  reg- 
istration statement  In  full  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regtila- 
tlons  Issued  thereunder. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  required  to  register 
under  this  Act  to  be  a  party  to  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  understanding,  either 
express  or  implied,  with  such  foreign  prin- 
cipal pursuant  to  which  the  amount  or 
payment  of  the  compensation,  fee,  or  other 
remuneration  of  such  agent  is  contingent 
In  whole  or  In  part  upon  the  success  of 
any  political  activities  carried  on  by  such 
agent." 

Sec.  8.  (a)   Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  613.  Contributions   by   agents   of  foreign 
principals 

"Whoever,  being  an  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal, directly  or  through  any  other  person, 
either  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  foreign 
principal  or  otherwise  In  his  capacity  as 
agent  of  such  foreign  principal,  knowingly 
makes  any  contribution  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value,  or  promises  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly to  make  such  contribution,  in  con- 
nection with  an  election  to  any  political 
office  or  In  connection  with  any  primary  elec- 
tion, convention,  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  political  office;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits,  accepts,  or 
receives  any  such  contribution  from  any  such 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  or  from  such 
foreign  principal — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

"As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'foreign  principal'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal' means  any  person  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
representative,  employee,  or  servant,  or  any 
person  who  acts  in  any  other  capacity  at  the 
order,  request,  or  under  the  direction  or  con- 
trol, of  a  foreign  principal  or  of  a  person  any 
substantial  portion  of  whose  activities  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  supervised,  directed,  or 
controlled  by  a  foreign  principal." 

(b)   Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows : 
"§  219.  Officers     and     employees     acting     as 
agents  of  foreign  principals 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  in  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
or  in  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Colimibia,  is  or  acts  as  an 
agent    of    a    foreign    principal    required    to- 
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register  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
employment  of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal as  a  special  Government  employee  in 
any  case  In  which  the  head  of  the  employ- 
ing agency  certifies  that  such  employment  is 
required  In  the  national  interest.  A  copy  of 
any  certification  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  head  of  such  agency  to 
the  Attorney  General  who  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  filed  with  the  registration  state- 
ment and  other  documents  filed  by  such 
agent,  and  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended." 

(c)  (1)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 

"613.  Contributions    by    agents    of    foreign 

principals." 
(2)   The  sectional  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,    is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 
"219.  Officers  and  employees  acting  as  agents 

of  foreign  principals." 
Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall   take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  main- 
tain farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Grovernment  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  op- 
portunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Ccmmittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ACREAGE-POUNDAGE     MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5721,  Calendar  No.  135, 
the  tobacco  acreage-pouiidage  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  IjEcislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ^H.R. 
5721)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price 
support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the 


word  "of",  to  strike  out  "excessive  sup- 
plies in  order  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the 
Act"  and  insert  "supplies  to  the  reserve 
supply  level.  Any  such  downward  ad- 
justment shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  such  estimated  utilization  and  ex- 
ports"; on  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"reserve.",  to  insert  "In  determining  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co for  1965,  the  1965  farm  allotment  de- 
termined under  section  313  shall  be  ad- 
justed in  lieu  of  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  immediately  preceding  year.";  on 
page  4,  line  2,  after  the  word  "in",  to 
strike  out  "like  manner,  except  that  the 
five  most  recent  crop  years  for  which 
data  are  available  shall  be  used  instead 
of  the  period  1959  to  1963"  and  insert 
"the  same  manner";  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "be",  to  strike  out  "the  sum  of  75 
per  centum  of  the  average  of  the  three 
highest  years  and  25  per  centum  of  the 
national  average  yield  goal  but  not  less 
than";  on  page  5,  line  9,  after  "(6)".  to 
strike  out  "except  that  in  lieu  of  the  five 
consecutive  crop  years  beginning  with 
1959  the  five  most  recent  crop  years  for 
which  data  are  available  for  the  kind  of 
tobacco  shall  be  used";  on  page  8,  line  25, 
after  the  word  "within",  to  strike  out 
"thirty"  and  insert  "forty-five";  on  page 
9,  line  19,  after  the  word  "period.",  to 
insert  "If  marketing  quotas  on  an  acre- 
age-poundage basis  are  not  approved  by 
more  than  6623  per  centum  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  in  such  referendum,  the  mar- 
keting quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  shall 
continue  in  effect  as  theretofore  pro- 
claimed under  section  312(a).";  on  page 
11,  line  2,  after  the  word  "under",  to 
strike  out  "subsections  (b)  or  (c)  or  a 
referendum  on  acreage  poundage  quotas 
under  this  subsection"  and  insert  "sub- 
section (b)  or  a  referendum  on  acreage- 
poundage  quotas  under  this  subsection, 
and  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  holding 
of  any  special  referendum  under  subsec- 
tion <c)."  ";  on  page  12,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  18,  to  insert  "and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  community  average  yield";  on 
page  13,  line  15,  after  the  word  "may", 
to  insert  "(except  in  the  case  of  Burley 
tobacco,  or  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not 
subject  to  section  316)  ";  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  "transferred.",  to  insert  "Trans- 
fers of  acreage  allotments  for  1965  under 
section  316  on  the  basis  of  leases  executed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  a  program 
for  the  1965  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
under  this  section  may  be  approved  or 
ratified  by  the  county  committee  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  but  the  amount 
of  allotment  transferred  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  allotment  of  the  farm  from 
which  it  is  transferred  is  increased  or 
decreased  under  this  section.";  on  page 
14,  line  12,  after  the  word  "per  centum", 
to  insert  "(120  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  Burley  tobacco)";  on  page  16,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "be",  to  strike  out  "appli- 
cable," "  and  insert  "applicable.";  after 
line  2,  to  insert: 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  for  any  year  subsequent  to 
the  first  year  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 
made  effective  under  this  section  for  Burley 
tobacco — 

( 1 )  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  Burley 
tobacco  under  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  smallest  of  (A)   the  acreage  allot- 


ment established  for  the  farm  for  such  first 
year,  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  established 
for  such  first  year  for  a  farm  which  had  an 
acreage  allotment  of  five-tenths  of  an  acre  fc* 
the  year  preceding  such  first  year,  or  (C)  10 
per  centum  of  the  cropland;   and 

(2)  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  Burley 
tobacco  under  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  minimum  allotment  provided  by 
clause  (1)  multiplied  by  the  farm  yield 
established  for  such  first  year  for  such  farm. 
Farm  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  to  which  the  provisions  of  (1)  and 
(2)  are  applicable  shall  be  subject  to  ad- 
justment for  overmarketlng  or  undermar- 
ketlng  or  reductions  required  by  subsection 
(f).  The  additional  acreage  and  quotas  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  national  acreage  allotment  and 
national  marketing  quota. 

(1)  If  an  acreage-poundage  program  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  Is  approved  by  growers 
voting  in  the  special  referendum  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall  not  later 
than  January  1,  1966 — 

( 1 )  Consult  with  representatives  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  tobacco  Industry,  Including 
growers,  State  farm  organizations,  and  co- 
operative associations.  In  meetings  held  for 
each  kind  of  tobacco,  to  receive  their  recom- 
mendations and  to  determine  the  need  for 
a  similar  or  modified  program  for  that  kind 
of  tobacco. 

(2)  Conduct  a  study  and  report  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry on  experience  with  and  operation  of 
the  program,  and  make  recommendations  for 
any  modifications  needed  to  Improve  the 
program.  Including  alternatives  adapted  to 
the  different  needs  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco. 

And,  on  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  insert  "(120  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  Burley  tobacco)  ". 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  tobacco  program  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  the  most  successful 
farm  program  we  have.  For  many  years 
the  present  acreage  allotment  program 
for  tobacco  worked  reasonably  well  In 
maintaining  supplies  in  line  with  de- 
mand. Prices  received  by  tobacco  grow- 
ers have  been  favorable.  Costs  to  the 
Government  for  price  supports  on  tobac- 
co have  been  held  to  a  minimum.  In 
fact,  for  many  years,  price  supports  on 
tobacco  operated  with  no  costs  at  all  to 
the  Government.  For  a  number  of  years, 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  to- 
bacco used  in  the  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes tended  to  offset  increased  per  acre 
yields.  Also,  prices  trended  upward,  en- 
abling the  producer  associations  operat- 
ing the  support  program  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings  at  prices  which  would  en- 
able them  to  repay  their  loans  from 
CCC. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1933  the 
price  support  program  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment amount  to  only  $39  million.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  1950  alone  the 
taxes  collected  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  amount  to  over  $39 
billion. 

In  recent  years,  however,  excessive 
supplies  of  tobacco  have  accumulated  be- 
cause of  accelerated  increases  in  per  acre 
yields  on  some  kinds  of  tobacco,  espe- 
cially for  Flue-cured  and  burley — which 
account  for  about  nine-tenths  of  our  to- 
tal tobacco  production.  During  the  5 
years,  1954-58,  Flue-cured  tobacco  yields 
average  1,509  pounds  per  acre.  In  1964, 
Flue-cured  yields  are  estimated  to  have 
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ovpratted  2,203  pounds  per  acre,  an  in- 
JreSe  of  46  percent.  Similariy.  the  1964 
i-rov  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  was  5  per- 
rpnt  larger  than  the  1954  crop,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  acreage  grown 
tn  1964  was  40  percent  less  than  the  1954 

*'^The  burley  story  is  quite  similar.  Bur- 
ley yields  averaged  1,579  pounds  per  acre 
<j{  1954-58,  but  increased  to  an  all-time 
hi^^h  of  2,231  pounds  per  acre  in  1963. 
Unfavorable  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  parts  of  the  burley-producing 
area  in  1964  but  yields  still  averaged 
over  2,000  pounds  per  acre — second  only 
to  the  1963  record. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  by  no  means 
reached  the  limit  in  yields  per  acre.  Re- 
search conducted  by  both  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  land-grant  colleges 
clearly  shows  that  further  increases  in 
per-acre  yields  are  readily  obtainable. 
The  records  of  individual  farm  market- 
ings which  are  maintained  in  the  county 
ASCS  offices  disclose  numerous  Instances 
of  yields  as  high  as  3,500  pounds  per  acre, 
with  some  running  even  higher. 

With  increased  yields  per  acre,  the 
quality  of  U.S.  grown  tobacco  has  de- 
teriorated and  we  have  lost  more  of  the 
export  market  for  our  tobacco.  All  to- 
bacco offered  for  sale  on  auction  markets 
is  graded  by  trained  Federal  graders. 
During  the  5  years,  1946-50,  31.1  percent 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  marketed  in  the 
United  States  was  placed  in  first,  second, 
and  third  qualities  by  USDA  inspectors. 
During  the  5  years,  1956-60,  only  14.4 
percent  was  placed  in  the  first  three 
qualities.  For  the  1962  crop,  only  10.3 
percent,  or  about  one-third  as  much  as 
In  1946-50,  was  graded  into  the  first, 
second,  and  third  qualities.  Since  Gov- 
ernment grade  standards  for  Flue-cured 
tobacco  were  substantially  revised  in 
1963,  comparable  data  for  the  1963  and 
1964  crops  are  not  available. 

Tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States 
over  the  years  has  been  noted  for  its  su- 
perior quaUty.  It  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  quality  in  world  tobacco  trade.  His- 
torically, there  has  been  a  strong  con- 
sumer preference  for  tobacco  products 
made  from  U.S.  leaf.  High-quality  ciga- 
rettes in  most  countries  of  the  world  have 
been  made  solely  from  U.S.  leaf  or  blends 
of  U.S.  leaf  with  domestic  or  other  im- 
ported leaf. 

The  United  States  has  the  soil,  climate, 
research  program,  and  know-how  to  pro- 
duce tobacco  far  superior  in  quality  to 
that  produced  in  any  other  area  of  the 
world.  U.S.  leaf  has  excelled  in  nearly 
all  phases  of  smoking  and  manufacturing 
qualities,  including  flavor  and  aroma. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  has  become  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  world  tobacco 
trade  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
now  accounts  for  around  50  percent  of 
all  free  world  tobacco  exports  of  leaf  to- 
bacco. In  spite  of  increased  demand  for 
Flue-cured  from  world  markets,  the  U.S. 
export  level  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant at  about  450  million  pounds  annu- 
ally. During  this  period,  our  competi- 
tors have  been  moving  larger  and  larger 
quantities  into  world  trade. 

In  1950-54.  an  average  of  about  670 
million  pounds  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
moved  from  free-world  countries.     Of 


this  total,  the  U.S.  share  was  about  66 
percent.  During  1955-59,  when  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  780  million  pounds  were 
being  exported  by  free-world  countries, 
the  U.S.  share  was  60  percent — a  drop  of 
6  percent  in  that  short  period  of  time. 

For  1960-64,  the  U.S.  share  was  only  a 
little  over  50  percent,  and  based  on  pre- 
liminary data,  the  U.S.  share  in  1964  was 
only  45  percent. 

Recognizing  that  unless  some  remedial 
action  were  taken,  the  National  Tobacco 
Industry  Advisory  Committee,  which, 
incidentally,  is  a  44-member  group,  rep- 
resenting all  types  of  tobacco  and  all 
segments  of  the  industry,  formed  specif- 
ically to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  tobacco  matters,  at  its  meet- 
ing during  the  period  November  18  and 
19,  1964,  set  up  a  task  force  to  study  the 
problem.  Members  of  the  task  force 
were  chosen  from  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, land-grant  colleges,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultvure. 

A  report  was  prepared  and  on  January 
15,  1965,  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee met  to  consider  it. 

The  report  of  the  task  force  dealt 
primarily  with  a  proposal  to  stabilize 
production  of  tobacco  by  means  of  an 
acreage-poundage  program.  An  acre- 
age-poundage program  would  continue 
acreage  allotments,  and  in  addition  ap- 
portion poundage  quotas  among  growers. 
This  would  provide  more  effective  adjust- 
ment of  supplies  in  line  with  demand,  and 
would  provide  greater  incentive  for  qual- 
ity improvement — an  essential  prerequi- 
site if  exports  are  to  be  expanded.  The 
Advisory  Committee  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed the  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed acreage-poundage  program  and 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  adopt  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  stabilizing  to- 
bacco production.  It  was  recognized  that 
legislative  authority  was  necessary  be- 
fore further  steps  could  be  taken. 

The  President,  in  part  of  his  agricul- 
tural message  to  Congress  on  February  4. 
1965.  stated: 

The  tobacco  program  must  also  be  reap- 
praised this  year.  Yield  Increases,  higher 
Government  costs,  deterioration  in  quality, 
and  loss  of  foreign  markets  have  weakened 
what  has  been  a  highly  successfiU  program. 
Legislation  Is  needed  to  authorize  produc- 
tion and  marketing  limits  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  revisions  In  our  programs  which 
will  make  American  tobacco  more  competi- 
tive in  world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  agriculture. 
Legislation  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  acreage-poundage  program 
for  tobacco  was  introduced  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Hearings  on  this  legislation  have  been 
held  in  Washington,  and  also  in  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  producing  areas — Flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  the  only  kind  of  tobacco 
that  would  be  affected  in  the  1965  crop 
year  if  the  proposed  legislation  becomes 
law.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture testified  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  an  acreage - 
poimdage  program  for  tobacco  at  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  February  9 
and  11.  respectively. 


On  March  23.  1965,  H.R.  5721,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  bill  in  an  amended 
form  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  computation  of  acreage-poundage 
quotas  is  as  follows : 

Whenever  acreage-poundage  quotas 
are  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  would  an- 
nounce a  national  marketing  quota  equal 
to  the  amount  to  be  utilized  in  the  United 
States  and  exported  during  the  market- 
ing year,  adjusted  up  or  down  as  needed 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  or  to 
reduce  supplies  to  the  reserve  supply 
level.  The  downward  adjustment  could 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  such  utilization 
and  exports.  The  national  quota  would 
be  apportioned  in  the  following  manner : 
First.  The  national  quota  would  be 
converted  to  a  national  acreage  allot- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  "national  aver- 
age yield  goal" — a  yield  which  on  a  na- 
tional average  basis  will  improve  or  in- 
sure the  usability  of  the  tobacco  and  in- 
crease the  net  return  per  pound. 

That  means  that  the  tobacco  they 
would  grow  would  be  of  better  quality 
and  bring  a  better  price  in  the  market. 
Second.  Farm  acreage  allotments 
would  be  established  by  adjusting  the 
farm  acreage  allotments  for  the  preced- 
ing year  uniformly  so  that  the  total  of  the 
new  allotments  equals  the  new  national 
acreage  allotment — less  a  reserve  of  not 
to  exceed  1  percent,  which  would  be  used 
to  provide  allotments  for  new  farms  and 
to  correct  errors  and  inequities. 

Mr.  President,  in  working  with  any  of 
these  formulas,  there  is  always  some  er- 
ror made  in  computation  of  inequities. 
Some  new  farms  come  into  existence. 
The  1  percent  was  included  here  to  take 
care  of  that  problem. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  at  this  par- 
ticular point  that  a  situation  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  one  or  two 
farmers  and  there  are  probably  several 
others— who  this  year  bought  new  farms 
that  they  had  never  farmed  before. 
However,  the  farms  had  tobacco  allot- 
ments on  them.  Sometimes  the  farm- 
er who  had  owned  the  farm  was  not  a 
very  good  farmer,  or  for  some  reason  or 
other,  did  not  fertilize  properly  or  do  a 
great  many  of  the  things  that  should 
have  been  done  to  insure  an  average 
yield  that  would  be  in  line  with  the  yield 
of  his  neighbors  for  the  same  quality  of 
land. 

I  envision  that  this  1  percent  could  be 
used  in  terms  of  raising  the  allotment 
already  made  for  the  acreage,  or  per- 
haps a  Uttle  extra  acreage  may  be 
granted  so  that  the  production  of  the 
land  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
average  yield. 

I  hope  the  1  percent  will  be  used  to 
work  out  the  problem.  There  would  be 
an  inequity  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who 
had  acquired  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
had  not  farmed  himself,  but  which  land 
did  have  an  allotment  on  it. 

Third.  Actual  adjusted  yield  figures 
would  be  determined  for  each  farm  and 
adjusted  proportionately  so  that  the  final 
adjusted  yield  figures  for  old  farms  mul- 
tiplied by  their  acreage  allotments  would 
equal    the    national    marketing    quota. 
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These  yield  figui'es  are  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  A  "preliminary  farm  yield"  is 
determined.  This  is  the  average  yield 
for  the  farm  for  the  3  highest  years  of  the 
5  years  1959-63 — which  is  fair  for  the 
farmer — but  not  more  than  120  percent 
of  the  community  average  yield  or  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  community  aver- 
age yield. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  important 
phase  of  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. A  farmer  who  did  a  .good,  high- 
grade,  efficient  job  of  farming  could  pro- 
duce up  to  120  percent  of  the  yield  aver- 
age witliout  being  penalized.  He  could 
seU  the  crop,  and  an  adjustment  would 
be  made  in  the  following  years.  He 
would  not  be  penalized  in  any  way  in  the 
first  year  under  this  provision.  If  a 
farmer  in  that  area  were  to  produce  less 
than  80  percent  of  his  average  yield,  his 
allotment  could  be  raised  so  that  it  could 
be  equitable  to  that  of  like  farms  in  the 
surrounding  territory. 

The  bill  was  originally  proposed  on  a 
county  basis.  We  realized  after  hear- 
ings that  a  county  basis  was  not  entirely 
fair.  We  found  some  counties  that  had 
very  fine  soil  in  one  end  of  the  county 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  county  they 
would  possibly  not  have  as  good  soil. 
There  would  be  a  vast  difference  in  the 
poundage  ratio  in  the  acreage  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other. 

Some  counties  are  from  30  to  40  miles 
long.  There  could  be  a  vast  difference 
in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  this  bill  should  be  based  on 
a  smaller  ai-ea,  which  would  certainly 
be  more  fair  to  all  the  farmers  in  that 
area. 

The  community  average  yield  is  an 
average  of  the  community  yields  for  the 
3  highest  years  of  the  5  years  1959-63, 
but  if  the  yield  for  any  of  the  3  highest 
years  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  3- 
year  average,  that  year  or  years  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  computation  of  the  aver- 
age. 

The  reason  that  provision  was  placed 
in  the  bill  is  that  there  have  been  a  great 
many  cases  in  which  an  area  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  disaster  area.  This  has 
occurred  in  the  case  of  any  crop  pro- 
duced, regardless  of  whether  it  is  to- 
bacco or  some  other  crop..  Sometimes 
there  is  a  severe  drought,  a  hurricane 
that  destroys  the  crop,  or  there  is  ex- 
ceptionally wet  weather.  Many  things 
could  happen.  This  provision  would  al- 
low the  farmers  to  figure  their  yield  on 
a  3-year  average.  This  would  be  equita- 
ble and  fair  to  the  producer,  which  is 
what  the  bill  is  designed  to  do  all  the 
way  through. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  coun- 
ties with  less  than  500  acres  of  tobacco 
and  farms  with  inadequate  history.  A 
county  that  has  less  than  500  acres  of 
tobacco  would  be  treated  separately. 
That  would  be  a  very  small  acreage  for 
that  territory. 

Second.  The  preliminary  farm  yield 
for  each  farm  is  multiplied  by  its  allot- 
ment, and  the  products  thus  obtained 
for  all  old  farms  are  totaled  and  divided 
by  the  national  acreage  allotment  to  ob- 
tain a  weighted  national  average  yield. 

Third.  The  national  average  yield  goal 
is  divided  by  the  weighted  national  aver- 


age yield  to  obtain  a  national  yield 
factor. 

Fourth.  The  preliminary  farm  yield  is 
multiplied  by  the  national  yield  factor  to 
determine  the  farm  yield. 

Finally,  the  farm  yield  thus  obtained 
is  multiplied  by  the  acreage  allotment  to 
determine  the  farm  marketing  quota.  If 
marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage-pound- 
age basis  were  in  effect  for  the  preceding 
crop  and  the  full  quota  for  the  preceding 
crop  was  not  marketed,  the  current  quota 
would  be  Increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
preceding  quota  which  was  not  marketed, 
such  increase  not  to  exceed  100  percent. 

I  wish  to  elaborate  on  the  particular 
phase  of  the  problem  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  As  I  said  a  while  ago, 
there  are  cases — not  numerous,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  but  there  are  cases — in  which  a 
disaster  hits  a  particular  farm.  Perhaps 
the  farmer's  total  crop  is  destroyed.  That 
has  happened.  If  that  were  the  case,  he 
could  pick  up  all  of  that  loss  of  yield  and 
market  it  the  next  year  without  any 
penalties.  In  other  words,  if  he  suffered 
a  penalty  through  an  act  of  nature  or 
something  over  which  he  had  no  control 
whatsoever,  he  would  be  protected.  If  he 
lost  half  of  his  crop,  he  could  market  50 
percent  of  it  the  next  year,  but  in  no  case 
over  100  percent.  He  could  not  market 
250  percent  if  he  lost  100  percent. 

If  the  preceding  quota  was  exceeded, 
the  current  quota  would  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  excess,  and  if  such  ex- 
cess exceeded  the  current  quota,  the 
balance  of  such  excess  would  be  deducted 
from  the  quota  for  the  succeeding  mar- 
keting year  or  years.  In  the  case  of 
Maryland  tobacco  and  any  other  kind  of 
tobacco  for  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  impractical  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments for  overmarketing  and  under- 
marketing  in  the  year  following  such 
overmarketing  or  undermarketing,  the 
adjustments  would  be  made  in  the  sec- 
ond succeeding  year. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  allotment  can  be 
marketed  without  penalty.  Under  the 
bill  the  farm  quota  will  be  something  less 
than  what  can  be  produced  on  the  acre- 
age allotment.  Since  the  farmer  will 
not  be  able  to  produce  the  exact  amount 
of  the  farm  quota  and  no  more,  the  bill 
permits  him  to  market  110  percent  of  his 
quota — 120  percent  in  the  case  of  bur- 
ley — without  penalty  or  loss  of  price  sup- 
port. The  excess  will,  however,  be  de- 
ducted from  his  farm  quota  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  will  be  argued 
here  this  afternoon,  that  the  referendum 
is  coming  very  close  to  the  planting  sea- 
son. That  is  quite  true.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  farmers  may  produce  the 
exact  quantity  allotted  to  them,  or  per- 
haps 105  percent  or  110  percent.  If  a 
farmer  does,  he  will  be  able  to  market  it 
without  penalty,  but  that  amount  will 
be  deducted  from  next  year's  market- 
ing. It  will  be  120  percent  on  burley,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  vote  on  burley  un- 
til next  year,  to  determine  whether  it 
is  needed.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Secretary 
to  determine  whether  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  remedial  action  must  be 
taken  in  the  tobacco  production  pro- 
gram.   If  action — and  effective  action — 


is  not  taken,  then  we  are  going  to  see 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  program 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  4  years 
is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  how  tobacco 
surplus  stocks  have  already  increased  to 
proportions  all  out  of  reason.  On  Janu- 
uary  1,  1962,  the  Flue-cui-ed  Tobacco 
Stabilization  Corporation  held  449  mi], 
lion  pounds  of  tobacco. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  to  this 
particular  figure,  because  it  is  very  re- 
vealing. I  repeat:  On  January  1,  iggo, 
the  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Stabilization 
Corp.  held  449  million  pounds  of  tobacco. 

In  1963,  the  figure  jumped  to  583  mil- 
lion pounds.  In  1964,  it  increased  to  699 
million  pounds,  and  on  Januai-y  1  of  this 
year,  the  figure  had  soared  to  970  million 
pounds. 

That  is  only  a  little  short  of  1  billion 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  excess  of  what  we 
need. 

In  the  short  period  of  just  4  years, 
surplus  stocks  more  than  doubled.  All 
of  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  we  have 
taken  acreage  reductions  in  the  mean- 
time. 

We  cannot  allow  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue if  we  expect  to  provide  farmers 
with  price  supports  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  if  price  supports  are 
taken  away  from  tobacco,  it  will  destroy 
the  tobacco  farmer  and  the  economies  of 
the  regions  where  tobacco  is  grown. 

Unless  we  establish  an  effective  system 
of  production  controls,  we  can  expect 
surplus  stocks  to  increase  in  the  future. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering,  H.R. 
5721.  will  bring  about  effective  controls 
and  allow  us  to  begin  workinj  off  the 
surplus  stocks  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  pending  bill  is  designed  to  hold 
our  production  in  line  with  what  we  con- 
sume at  home  and  sell  abroad,  and,  in 
addition,  to  try  to  work  the  1 -billion- 
pound  surplus  down,  on  the  basis  of 
about  a  10-year  program.  That  is  ap- 
proximately the  aim  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  is  designed  not  to  wreck  the  economies 
of  the  tobacco-growing  areas  of  this 
country.  It  would  not  result  in  dump- 
ing a  tremendous  amount  of  tobacco  on 
the  market  and  thus  destroy  the  price. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  surplus  year  by  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  National  Advisory  Committee, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  all  feel  that  the  proposed  bill 
will  meet  the  challenge  which  now  faces 
the  entire  tobacco  industry.  It  is  our 
hope  and  belief  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  work,  and  work  well,  to  the 
benefit  of  tobacco  producers.  Their 
markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  will 
be  preserved — and  more  importantly,  the 
price  support  benefits  of  the  program  will 
continue. 

Following  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  one  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee.  In  all,  we  adopted  14 
amendments  to  the  House  bill,  most  of 
which  are  technical  in  nature  and  deal 
largely  with  procedural  problems. 
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The  amendment  to  which  I  would  like 
tn  call  attention  deals  with  the  manner 
S  which  each  individual  farm  allotrnent 
would  be  computed.  Under  the  bill  as 
Innroved  by  the  House,  individual  farm 
nnotas  could  exceed  the  average  town- 
S  or  community  yield  by  more  than 
120  nercent.  Under  the  formula  in  the 
House  version,  very  Uttle  cutback  in  pro- 
duction would  be  required  of  those  farm- 
ers who  have  engaged  in  excessively 
heavy  production. 

The  Senate  committee  amendment 
would  put  an  upward  ceiling  on  all  pro- 
ducers and  would  limit  their  poundage 
nuotas',  based  on  past  production,  to  120 
nercent  of  the  township  or  community 
yield  In  other  words,  Mr.  President. 
all  farmers  would  be  treated  exactly  alike 
on  the  foi-mula,  in  excess  of  the  quota 
or  average  yield  which  they  have  had 

in  the  past.  .  ,     .    .,       , 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  description  of 
the  committed  amendments  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  description  and  analysis  are  as 
follows : 

Committee  Amendments 

The  amendments  recommended  by  the 
committee,  which  are  generally  of  a  technical 

nature,  would—  .,,.,. 

1  Prevent  downward  adjustment  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  under  section 
317(a)  either  (I)  by  more  than  10  percent  of 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports, or  (il)  so  as  to  reduce  supplies  below 
the  reserve  supply  level. 

2.  Provide  for  use  of  the  1965  (instead  of 

1964)  farm  acreage  allotment  in  computing 
the  1965  Flue-cured  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  purpose  of  the  acreage-poundage 
quotas. 

3.  Provide  that  the  ^,^community  average 
yield"  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  using  the  same  base  period  for  all 
kinds  of  tobacco. 

4.  Make  120  percent  of  the  community 
average  yield  the  upper  limit  on  preliminary 
farm  yields,  striking  out  the  alternative  up- 
per limit  based  on  75  percent  of  the  farm 
yield  and  25  percent  of  the  national  yield 
goal. 

5.  Provide  for  use  of  the  same  base  period 
1959-63  in  determining  preliminary  farm 
yields  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco. 

6.  Permit  the  Secretary  to  conduct  the 
first  referendum  on  acreage-poundage  quotas 
for  any  kind  of  tobacco  (except  Flue-cured  in 

1965)  as  long  as  45  days  after  proclamation 
of  tlie  quota. 

7.  Make  it  clear  that  quotas  on  an  acreage 
continue  in  effect  if  quota  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis  are  disapproved  under  sec- 
tion 317(c). 

8.  Provide  that  insofar  as  practicable  no- 
tices of  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be 
mailed  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  first 
referendum  on  acreage-poundage  quotas  for 
any  kind  of  tobacco  (except  Flue-cured  In 
1965). 

9.  Limit  the  farm  yield  for  new  tobacco 
farms  to  not  more  than  the  community  aver- 
age yield. 

10.  Make  It  clear  that  the  bill  does  not 
grant  authority  for  leasing  allotments  for 
burley  or  other  tobacco  not  now  covered  by 
section  316. 

11.  Provide  for  increasing  acreage  allot- 
ments transferred  prior  to  the  date  the  acre- 
age-poundage quotas  become  effective  for 
1965  in   the   same   proportion   that   acreage 


allotments  are  Increased  for  1965  under  the 
acreage-povmdage  provisions. 

12  Provide  that  in  the  case  of  burley 
tobacco,  the  amount  which  may  be  marketed 
without  penalty  and  be  accorded  price  sup- 
port shall  be  120  (Instead  of  110)  percent 
of  the  farm  marketing  quota. 

13  Preserve  the  minimxun  allotments  now 
provided  for  burley  tobacco.  Farms,  at  the 
present  minimum  when  acreage-poundage 
quotas  become  effective  could  not  have  their 
allotments  or  quotas  subsequently  reduced 
below  the  allotments  and  quotas  first  estab- 
lished for  them  under  the  acreage-poundage 
system.  Farms  with  allotments  above  the 
minimum  when  acreage-poundage  quotas 
first  become  effective  could  not  be  reduced 
below  farms  which  were  then  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

14  Provides  that  if  acreage-poundage 
quotas  are  approved  for  the  1965  Flue-cured 
crop  the  Secretary  will  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tobacco  industry  concern- 
ing each  kind  of  tobacco,  conduct  a  study, 
and  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  recommending  any 
modifications  needed  to  improve  the  program 
and  adopt  It  to  other  kinds  of  tobacco. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1 :  Section  1  adds  a  new  section  317 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.    An  analysis  of  section  317  fol- 

Subsection  (a)  contains  the  definitions  of 
"national  marketing  quota,"  "national  aver- 
at'e  yield  goal."  "national  acreage  allotment, 
"farm  acreage  allotment."  "community  aver- 
age yield."  "preliminary  farm  yield."  "farm 
yield."  and  "farm  marketing  quota."  These 
definitions  are  necessary  because  some  of 
the  terms  have  not  been  heretofore  used  in 
the  act  and  other  terms  have  a  different 
meaning  under  the  program  provided  for  in 
section  317  than  they  have  under  the  tobacco 
programs  now  provided  for  in  the  act. 

The  committee  has  recommended  several 
amendments  to  this  section. 

The    definition    of    "national    marketing 
quota"    differs    from   the   definition    in    the 
House  bill  in  that  the  Secretary  would  not 
have  authority  to  fix  the  quota  below  the 
amount  needed  to  maintain  supplies  at  the 
reserve   supplv   level   nor   to  determine   the 
quota  in  an  amount  which  represents  more 
than  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  exports.    The  def- 
inition of   "community  average  yield"   pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  the  base  period  1959-63 
for  all  kinds  of  tobacco  rather  than  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  only  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill.     The   definition   of   "preliminary   farm 
yield"  prWides  for  reducing  the  average  yield 
for  the  3\hlghest  years  of  the  base  period 
to    120   percent   of   the   community  average 
yield  if  the\-year  average  is  in  excess  of  120 
percent  of  th\community  average  yield.  Un- 
der the  House \ill  the  reduction  would  be  to 
a  yield  determmed  by  adding  75  percent  of 
the  3-year  average  to  25  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  yield  goal  but  not  below  120 
percent  of  the  community  average  yield.  The 
b.ase  period  of  1959-63  would  be  used  in  deter- 
mining preliminary  farm  yields  for  all  kinds 
of    tobacco.      In    the    House    bill    this    base 
period  is  required  to  be  used  only  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco.    In  determining  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  1965, 
since  allotments  under  the  present  program 
have  been  issued  for  1965  those  allotments 
would  be  adjusted  instead  of  the  allotments 
for  the  preceding  year  as  wiU  be  the  case  for 
years  after  1965. 

Subsection  (b)  Is  designed  to  give  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  growers  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  acreage-poundage  quotas  for  3  years  be- 
ginning with  the  1965  crop.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  within  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  into  law  to  determine 


and  announce  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1.  1965. 
and  the  national  acreage  allotment  and  na- 
tional average  yield  goal  for  the  1965  crop  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.     Within  30  days 
after    the    announcement    of    the    national 
marketing  quota  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  special  referendum  of 
farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  of  the  1964  crop  to  determine 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  marketing   quotas  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis  as  provided  in  section  317  for 
the  marketing  years  beginning  July  1.  1965. 
July  1.  1966.  and  July  1,  1967.    If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  more  than  66%  percent 
of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  special  refer- 
endum approve  marketing  quotas  on  acre- 
age-poundage basis  then  marketing  quotas 
on  an  acreage-poundage  basis  would  be  In 
effect  for  the  3  marketing  years  and  the  mar- 
keting quotas  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  which 
are  now  in  effect  on  an  acreage  basis  would 
cease  to  be  In  effect  beginning  on  July   1. 
1965.    If  the  Secretary  determines  that  mar- 
keting quotas  on  an  acreage-poundage  basis 
were  not  approved  by  more  than  66=3  per- 
cent  of  the   farmers   voting   In   the  special 
referendum,  then  no  quotas  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis  would  be  In  effect  and  the 
marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  which 
have    been    previously    proclaimed    and    re- 
ceived  producer  approval   would  remain   In 

pffcct 

Subsection  (c)  contains  the  provisions  for 
making    effective    marketing    quotas    for    3 
marketing    vears    on    an    acreage-poundage 
basis    for    any    kind    of    tobacco,    including 
Flue-cured  tobacco.    The  Secretary  can  only 
proceed  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  during  the  first  or  second  marketing  year 
of   the   3-year  period  for   which  marketing 
quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  are  in  effect  for 
the   kind   of   tobacco   under   consideration. 
It  is   the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  not 
leave  the  tobacco  grower  without  a  program 
If    acreage-poundage    quotas    are    not    ap- 
proved.    If  the  Secretary,  In  his  discretion, 
determines    that    acreage-poundage    quotas 
unde»  section  317  would  result  in  a  more  ef- 
fective   marketing    quota    program    for    the 
kind    of    tobacco    under    consideration,    he 
shall  at  the  time  of  the  next  announcement 
of  the  amount  of  the  national   marketing 
quota  under  section  312(b)   of  the  act.  also 
determine  and  announce  the  amount  of  the 
national  quote  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  under 
the  provisions  of  section  317  and  at  the  same 
time  announce  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment    and     national     average     yield     goal. 
Within  45  days  thereafter  he  would  conduct 
a  special  referendum  of  farmers  engaged  in 
the   production  of  the  kind   of   tobacco  of 
the  most  recent  crop,  in  order  to  determine 
whether    they    favor    the    establishment    of 
marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage-poundage 
basis  for  the  next  3  marketing  years.     If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  more  than  66^3 
percent  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  special 
referendum  approve  marketing  quotas  on  an 
acreage-poundage     basis,     quotas     on     that 
basis  will  be  in  effect  for  the  next  3  market- 
ing years  and  marketing  quotas  on  a  acreage 
basis  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  at  the  be- 
elnnlng  of  the  first  marketing  year  of  the  3- 
year  period.    However,  If  he  determines  that 
the  required  number  of  farmers  do  not  favor 
quotas    on   an   acreage-poundage   basis   the 
marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  which 
have  been  proclaimed  and  received,  the  req- 
uisite farmer  approval  will  not  be  affected. 
Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  procedure 
to    be    followed   if   marketing    quotas   have 
been  made  effective   for   a  kind  of  tobacco 
on  an  acreage-poundage  basis.     In  the  last 
year  of  the  3-year  period  the  Secretary  would 
proclaim  a  marketing  quota  for  the  next  3 
succeeding  marketing  years  and.  In  his  dis- 
cretion,   would    proclaim    It    either    on    an 
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acreage-povuidage  basis  or  an  acreage-allot- 
ment basis,  whichever  he  determines  would 
resiilt  m  a  more  effective  marketing  quota 
for  that  kind  of  tobacco.  A  referendum 
would  then  be  conducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  312(c)  of  the  act  and  if  the 
Secretary  determined  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  voting  opposed  national 
marketing  quotas,  the  national  marketing 
quota  so  proclaimed  w^ould  not  be  in  effect. 
No  marketing  quotas  of  any  kind  would  be  in 
effect  for  the  ensuing  marketing  year.  How- 
ever, marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis 
could  be  proclaimed  In  the  ensuing  market- 
ing year  for  the  3  marketing  years  following 
the  ensiling  marketing  year  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  312(a)  (4). 

In  a  referendum  held  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  insofar  as  practicable  notice  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  for  the  first  year  af- 
fected by  the  referendum  would  be  required 
to  be  mailed  to  the  fama  operator  at  least  15 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  referendum.  In 
other  cases  the  notices  would  be  mailed  in- 
sofar as  practicable  prior  to  the  referendum 
but  the  target  of  15  days'  notice  would  not  be 
applicable. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  no  farm  acre- 
age allotment  or  farm  yield  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  a  farm  on  which  no  tobacco  was 
produced  or  considered  produced  under  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  5  years.  However,  provision  is 
made  for  a  reserve  of  1  percent  or  less  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  to  be  available 
for  making  corrections  of  errors  In  farm  acre- 
age, adjusting  inequities,  and  for  establish- 
ing acreage  allotments  for  new  farms  which 
are  farms  on  which  tobacco  was  not  pro- 
duced or  considered  produced  during  the 
Inunedlately  preceding  5  years. 

The  farm  yield  for  a  new  farm  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  available  produc- 
tivity data  for  the  land  Involved  and  the 
farm  yield  for  similar  farms  but  could  not 
exceed  the  community  average  yield. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  only  the  last 
two  sentences  of  subsection  (g)  of  section 
313  of  the  act  will  apply  to  acreage-poundage 
programs.  These  two  sentences  contain  pro- 
visions relating  to  false  Identification  in  the 
marketing  of  tobacco,  the  filing  of  false 
acreage  reports,  and  the  double  cropping  of 
tobacco.  The  provision  with  respect  to  filing 
false  acreage  reports  is  made  applicable  to 
the  filing  of  false  production  or  marketing 
reports.  The  subsection  also  provides  that 
In  transferring  allotments  under  the  emi- 
nent domain  provisions  of  section  378  of  the 
act  increases  or  decreases  in  acreage  allot- 
ments and  farm  yields  on  account  of  mar- 
ketings below  or  in  excess  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  for  the  farm  acquired  by  the 
eminent  domain  agency  will  be  taken  into 
account.  The  leasing  provisions  of  section 
316  of  the  act  are  made  applicable  to  the 
acreage-poundage  program  except  that  ad- 
justments will  be  based  on  farm  yields  rather 
than  normal  yields  and  credit  for  under- 
marketing  or  charges  for  overmarketlng  shall 
be  attributed  to  the  farm  to  which  the  al- 
lotment is  transferred  under  the  leasing  ar- 
rangement. 

If  an  acreage-poundage  program  becomes 
effective  for  1965  for  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
transfers  based  on  leases  executed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  program  would  be 
recognized.  However,  the  acreage  trans- 
ferred would  be  increased  or  decreased  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  allotment  for  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  Is  in- 
creased or  decreased.  This  could  result  in  a 
transfer  for  1965  which  would  exceed  the 
5-acre  or  50-percent-of-cropland  limitation 
contained  in  section  316.  The  leasing  provi- 
sions would  not  be  extended  to  hurley  or 
any  other  kind  of  tobacco  to  which  section 
316  does  not  apply. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  penalty 
provisions  of  section  314  of  the  act  shall 
apply  to  the  acreage-poundage  program,  ex- 


cept that  no  penalty  will  be  due  or  collected 
until  110  parcent  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  has  been  marketed  In  the  case  of  all 
kinds  of  tobacco  except  hurley  and  120  per- 
cent has  been  marketed  In  the  case  of  hurley, 
but  thereafter  each  pound  marketed  In  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  percentage  will  be 
subject  to  the  full  penalty  rate.  Marketings 
in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  will  require  a  reduction  in  sub- 
sequent farm  marketing  quotas  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (a)  (8)  of  section  317. 
The  Secretary  is  given  discretionary  author- 
ity to  provide  that  grade  N,  tobacco  or  any 
grade  of  tobacco  not  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port may  be  marketed  without  penalty  or 
deduction  from  subsequent  quotas  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the  tobacco  was 
produced.  If  under  the  acreage-poundage 
program  any  producer  falsely  Identifies  or 
falls  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  any 
tobacco,  the  Secretary  may  elect  to  assess 
a  penalty  computed  by  multiplying  the  full 
penalty  rate  by  an  amount  of  tobacco  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  farm  marketing  quota 
plus  the  farm  yield  of  the  number  of  acres 
harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment. The  penalty  would  be  paid  and  re- 
mitted by  the  producer  and  would  be  In  lieu 
of  penalties  based  on  actual  marketings  of 
excess  tobacco.  For  the  first  year  that  a 
marketing  quota  program  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis  is  in  effect  the  carryover  pro- 
visions appearing  in  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  314  would  be 
amended  by  substituting  "farm  yield"  for 
normal  production.  The  carryover  provi- 
sions of  section  314  would  not  be  applicable 
after  the  first  year  because  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)(8)  of  section  317  which 
provides  for  an  adjustment  in  the  quota  for 
overmarketings  or  undermarketings. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  for  minimum  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for 
old  hurley  tobacco  farms.  Since  the  effects 
of  the  minim vun  provisions  of  the  present  law 
would  De  reflected  in  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments established  for  the  first  year  of  an 
acreage-poundage  program,  allotments  for 
the  first  year  for  hurley  tobacco  would  be  de- 
termined under  the  procedure  applicable  to 
other  kinds  of  tobacco.  However,  for  years 
subsequent  to  the  first  year  this  subsection 
would  require  a  determination  of  the  acreage 
allotment,  without  adjustment  from  the  re- 
serve, established  for  the  first  year  for  a  farm 
with  an  allotment  of  five- tenths  of  an  acre 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first 
year.  This  would  constitute  a  standard,  to 
replace  the  present  five-tenths  of  an  acre 
standard.  The  minimum  allotment  for  any 
farm  after  the  first  year  would  then  be  the 
smallest  of  that  amount,  the  acreage  allot- 
ment established  for  such  farm  the  first  year, 
or  10  percent  of  the  cropland.  The  farm 
would  also  receive  a  minimxun  marketing 
quota  in  years  subsequent  to  the  first  year 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  farm  yield  for 
the  first  year  and  the  minimum  allotment. 
The  minimum  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  would  be  subject  to  adjustments  for 
overmarketlng  or  undermarketlng  and  to 
reductions  for  violations. 

Subsection  (1)  would  be  operative  only  If 
an  acreage-poundage  program  becomes  effec- 
tive on  Flue-cured  tobacco  in  1965.  In  that 
event  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
hold  meetings  prior  to  January  1,  1966,  with 
the  tobacco  Industry  with  respect  to  each 
kind  of  tobacco  to  receive  recommendations 
and  to  determine  the  need  for  similar  or 
modified  programs  for  such  kinds  of  tobacco. 
He  would  also  be  required  to  conduct  a  study 
and  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  on  experience  with  and 
operation  of  the  Flue-cured  program  and  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
for  Flue-cured  tobacco  and  for  programs  for 


other  kinds  of  tobacco.  The  report  would 
have  to  be  filed  prior  to  January  l,  igeg. 

Section  2:  Section  313(j)  of  the  act  as 
added  by  Public  Law  361,  84th  Congress  \n. 
proved  August  11,  1955,  provides  that' th^ 
production  of  tobacco  on  a  farm  in  1955  or 
any  subsequent  year  for  which  no  farm  acre- 
age allotment  was  established  shall  not  make 
the  farm  eligible  as  an  old  farm  but  that  such 
production  would  not  make  the  farm  in- 
eligible  for  a  new  farm  allotment.  Section 
2  amends  this  subsection  to  make  it  apply 
to  the  acreage-poundage  program  under  sec- 
tion 317. 

Section  3 :  Section  3  amends  section  106  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  which  contains 
price-support  provisions  for  tobacco.  A  new 
subsection  (c)  is  added  which  provides  that 
price  support  shall  not  be  made  available  on 
tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  110  percent 
(120  percent  in  the  case  of  hurley)  of  the 
marketing  quota  for  the  farm  when  acreage- 
poundage  quotas  are  in  effect.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  for  the  purpose  of  price  support, 
eligible  tobacco  carried  over  from  one  mar- 
keting year  to  another  to  avoid  marketings  in 
excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  on  an 
acreage-poundage  basis  shall,  when  marketed, 
be  considered  tobacco  of  the  then  current 
crop.  The  overall  provision — that  tobacco 
grown  on  a  farm  on  which  the  acreage  allot- 
ment is  knowingly  exceeded  would  not  be 
eligible  for  mandatory  price  support — would 
apply  to  the  acreage-poundage  program. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  three  typographical 
errors  in  punctuation  in  the  committee 
amendments  as  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  bill.  In  order  to  correct  them  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  to  mod- 
ify the  committee  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5,  line  9,  after  the  word  "spe- 
cifically" insert  a  period. 

On  page  11,  hne  6,  strike  out  the  quo- 
tation marks. 

On  page  16,  line  24,  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  mod- 
ified accordingly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unaniihous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, be  considered  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  may 
yield  to  me  for  an  observation  and  a 
statement,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend my  colleague  upon  his  clear 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  bill,  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I  also 
wish  to  congratulate  and  commend  him 
on  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    60 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
.,11  UP  my  amendment  No.  60  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 313  the  following: 
'•apportionment     of     national     marketing 

QUOTA  for  flue-cured  TOBACCO  WHEN  MAR- 
KETING QUOTAS  HAVE  BEEN  EFFECTIVE  FOR 
THE   PRECEDING    MARKETING    YEAR 

■"Sec  313A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions Of  section  313    (except  subsections 
(d)  and  (1) ),  if  marketing  quotas  were  effec- 
tive for  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  preced- 
ing marketing  year,  the  national  marketing 
quota  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  312  for  any  marketing  year  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco,  less  the  amount  to  be 
allotted  under  subsection  (b),  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  among  farms  on 
the  basis  of  their  farm  bases.    The  base  for 
each  farm  shall  be  computed  by  subtracting 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced 
on  such  farm  and  sold,  pledged,  or  mortgaged 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
the  price-support  program  for  the  most  re- 
cent marketing  year  for  which  such  infor- 
mation is  available  as  to  all  farms  from— 

"•(I)  the  product  of  the  farm's  acreage 
allotment  for  such  preceding  marketing  year 
multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm, 
if  acreage  allotments  were  established  for 
such  preceding  marketing  year,  or 

"  '{ii)  the  farm's  marketing  quota  for  such 
preceding  marketing  year,  if  acreage  allot- 
ments were  not  established  for  such  preced- 
ing marketing  year. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through 
local  committees,  for  the  allotment  of  not 
in  excess  of  5  per  centiun  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  (1)  to  farms  not  receiving 
marketing  quotas  under  subsection  (a),  and 
(2)   to  Increase  allotments  to  small   farms 
on  the  basis  of  the  following:     Land,  labor, 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  tobacco:  crop-rotation  practices;  and  the 
soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the 
production  of  tobacco:  Provided,  That  farm 
marketing   quotas    established    pursuant   to 
clause  (1)   of  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  farm  marketing 
quotas  established    pursuant   to   subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  farms  which  are  simi- 
lar with   respect    to    the   following:    Land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  crop-rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affect- 
ing the  production  of  tobacco. 

'"(c)  The  farm  marketing  quota  estab- 
lished under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  for  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year 
shall  be  increased  for  undermarketlng  or 
decreased  for  overmarketlng  by  the  number 
of  pounds  by  which  marketings  of  tobacco 
from  the  farm  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding marketing  year  Is  less  than  or  exceeds 
the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  preced- 
ing year:  Provided,  That  the  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  marketing  year  shall  not  be  In- 
creased for  undermarketlng  by  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
such  year  established  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  on  account 
of  excess  marketings  in  the  preceding  mar- 
keting year  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
any  marketing  year  is  reduced  to  zero  pounds 


without  reflecting  the  entire  reduction  re- 
quired, the  additional  reduction  required 
shall  be  made  for  the  subsequent  marketing 
year  or  years.  The  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  for  the  second 
succeeding  marketing  year  in  the  case  of 
Maryland  tobacco,  and  for  any  other  kind 
of  tobacco  for  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines It  is  Impracticable  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  marketing  data,  to  make  the  In- 
creases or  decreases  applicable  to  the  Im- 
mediately succeeding  marketing  year.  In- 
creases or  decreases  in  farm  marketing 
quotas  or  farm  acreage  allotments  resulting 
from  the  application  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
farm  bases  for  succeeding  marketing  years. 

"•(d)  The  Secretary  may,  on  the  basis  of 
the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  convert  each 
farm  marketing  quota  determined  under 
this  section  in  to  a  farm  acreage  allotment. 
In  such  case  the  actual  production  of  such 
acreage  allotment  (in  lieu  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  determined  under  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c))  shall  be  the  farm  market- 
ing quota.  ^   ,,    V. 

"'(e)    If  any  amout  of  tobacco  shall   be 
marketed  as  having  been  produced  on  any 
farm  which  in  fact  was  produced  on  a  differ- 
ent  farm,  the   acreage   allotments  next  es- 
tablished   (or  marketing   quotas   if   acreage 
allotments  are  not  established)  for  both  such 
farms  shall  be  reduced  by  that  percentage 
which  such  amount  was  of   the  respective 
farm  marketing  quota,  except  that  such  re- 
duction for  any  such  farm  shall  not  be  made 
If  the  Secretary  through  the  local  commit- 
tees  finds   that   no   person    connected   with 
such  farm  caused,  aided,   or  acquiesced   In 
such  marketing;  and  If  proof  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  amount  of  tobacco  is  not  fur- 
nished as  required  by  the  Secretary  or  If  any 
producer  on  the  farm  files,  or  aids  or  ac- 
quiesces in  the  filing  of.  any  false  report  with 
respect  to  the  acreage  or  production  of  to- 
bacco grown  on  the  farm  required  by  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  acre- 
age allotment  next  established   (or  market- 
ing quota  if  acreage  allotments  are  not  es- 
tablished) for  the  farm  on  which  such  tobac- 
co is  produced  shall  be  reduced  by  a  per- 
centage similarly  computed.     If  in  any  calen- 
dar year  for  which  acreage  allotments  are 
established  more  than  one  crop  of  tobacco 
is  grown  from  (1)   the  same  tobacco  plants 
or  (2)   different  tobacco  plants,  and  Is  har- 
vested for  marketing  from  the  same  acreage 
on  a  farm,  the  acreage  allotment  next  es- 
tablished   (or    marketing    quota    If    acreage 
allotments    are    not    established)    for    such 
farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  acreage  from  which  more  than 
one   crop  of  tobacco   has  been   grown    and 
harvested  (or  equivalent  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of   such  acreage   ex- 
ceeded   Its    normal   production).'" 

Sec.  2.  The  heading  of  section  313  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPORTIONMENT      OF      NATIONAL       MARKETING 
QUOTA  WHEN  SECTION  313A  IS  NOT  APPLICABLE" 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  beginning 
with  the  1966  crop. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  on  this  substitute  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tobacco  program,  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  for  many  years 
sei-ved  its  purpose  well.  However,  in  the 
past  few  years,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  program  was  not 
serving  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  sup- 
ply of  tobacco  on  hand  and  keeping  the 


supply  of  tobacco  in  line  with  demand. 
The  factors  which  have  caused  the  sup- 
ply of  tobacco  to  exceed  demand  are 
many  In  the  tobacco  industry  itself, 
there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  what 
factors  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
crisis  with  which  we  are  now  faced  in 

the  tobacco  program.  .pveral 

Over  the  past  several  years,  several 
cuts  in  quotas  have  been  put  into  effect 
m  an  effort  to  bring  supply  ^  Ime  with 
demand.    However,  it  is  conceded  by  all 
Serned  that  the  cuts  in  Quotas Jiave 
not  been  effective.     The  history  of  the 
p?ogr^  Shows  that  as  the  United  Statos 
cut  the  quotas  on  tobacco  Production  the 
production  cuts  were  more  than  offset  by 
foreign  production.     In  the   Penod   of 
1950  through  1954,  the  total  U.S^  pro- 
duction was  1.332  million  PO^nds  and  the 
total  foreign  production  was  1.210  milUon 
pounds      Thus,  the  United  States  was 
Outproducing  the  combined  foreign  pro- 
duction  by  some  122  million  pounds.    By 
1962    the  picture  had  changed  drasti- 
iaSi;.  with  the  total  U.S.   Production 
being  1.400  miUion  pounds,  and  the  com- 
bined total  foreign  production  had  in- 
creased to   2.098  million  pounds,  thus 
making  the  total  foreign  P^oduction^J^ 
ceed  the  U.S.  production  by  698  niil»on 
pounds.   Approximately  40  Percent  oj  the 
Flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown  for  the  ex- 
port markets.    If  the  present  prograxn^s 
Sntinued,  it  is  an  undisputable  fact  that 
the  American  tobacco  farmers  will  lose 
all  of  the  export  market,  necessitating 
further  cuts  of  such  drastic  proportions 
a^to  ^^pe  out  the  small  tobacco  farmer 
and  crVat^  havoc  throughout  the  tobacco 

'""TiSs  long  been  contended  by  seg- 
ments  of  the  tobacco  farmers  that  the 
oirrent  tobacco  program  was  not  ad- 
Stered  on  an  equitable  basis  and  that 
Se  administration  of  the  Proiram  en- 
couraged the  production  of  tobacco  which 
wa  Jnot  desired  by  the  tobax^co  t^fP^^^ 
and  which  the  tobacco  cofipanies  refused 
to  buy  to  such  an  extent  that  today  the 
CommcKiity  Credit  Corporation  ho^ap- 
proximately  961  ^ilhon  Pounds  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  for  which  no  market  can 
be  found,    in  passing.  I  migj^t  point  ou 
that  of  this  961  milUon  pounds  of  Flue- 
cu?^  tobacco  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  only  some  17  million 

piSds  is^type  H  ^^'"^f  SenS 
The    statistics    of    the    U.S.    DePart 
ment    of    Agriculture    show    that    for 
for^e  time  there  has  been  a  ^vide  vana- 
tion  amongst  the  types  of  Fl^e-cured 
tobacco  as  to  those  types  which  find 
SdJ  bikers  on  the  open  market  and 
IZtl  t^es  which  the  buyers  on  the  open 
mai-ket  refuse  to  purchase  and  which 
must  be  placed  in  the  surplus  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    As 
examples,  during  the  l-'-yfar  Penod  from 
1946  through  1963  a  total  of  163  miUion 
pounds  of  type  14  tobacco  wa^  placed 
under  the  Government  loan,  while  in  the 
year  1963  alone  129.1  million  pounds  of 
type  11-a  Flue-cured  tobacco  was  placed 
under  the  loan.    As  of  January  1.  1957. 
104  3  million  pounds  of  type  11-a  tobacco 
was  held   in  Stabilization  Corporation 
and  this  increased  to  271.9  million  pounds 
as  of  January  1,  1964.     On  the  other 
hand,  as  of  January  1.  1957.  there  were 
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33.2  million  pounds  of  type  14  Flue-cured 
tobacco  on  hand,  but  by  January  1,  1964, 
this  had  decreased  to  16.8  million  pounds. 
Further,  during  the  1963  tobacco  market- 
ing year  only  2.8  percent  of  the  tobacco 
marketed  as  type  14  Flue-cured  tobacco 
was  placed  under  the  Government  loan 
while  at  the  same  time  12.2  percent  of 
tj-pe  13,  14.2  percent  of  type  12,  21.7 
percent  of  type  11-b,  and  43.6  percent 
of  type  11-a  Flue-cured  tobacco  were 
placed  under  the  Government  loan.  The 
statistics  of  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture make  it  abundantly  clear  that 


something  is  drastically  wrong  with  the 
present  tobacco  control  program  and 
that  emergency  action  by  Congess  is 
demanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultui-e  for  the  years  1946  through 
1963  and  published  in  the  Flue-Cured 
Tobacco  Auction  Market  &  Producing 
Areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcono,  as 
follows : 


Tht   percent  of   Flue-cured   tobacco   placed    under  Government  loan,  from    lD.'f6  to   lUGS' 

liascd  on  producer  sulci 
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Old  Belt. 
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4.7 

4.4 
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12.  5 

3.6 

8.2 

25.1 

26.8 

6.7 

13.5 

2.3 

4.6 

8.1 

16.5 

14.2 

3.9 

17.2 

11.2 

6.8 

7.8 

9.3 

12.0 
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11. 1 

14.6 

30.4 

16.4 

12.6 

5.8 

3.4 

4.2 

20.4 

21.7 

16  7 

1947   

16.1 
3.9 

14.2 
4.0 
9.7 
4.0 
3.2 
5.0 

Ifi.  1 
8.1 
1.0 
2.0 
1.2 
1.4 
4.1 
2.6 
2.8 

34  6 

194S      

20  0 

1949 

14  0 

1950       

l'>  ,3 

1951    , 

l.'i  7 

1952       

Of)  ,3 

195a 

1954 : 

19.55 - 

195fi. 

41.0 
1.5.5 
10.7 
21.  1 

1957         

•'7  1 

195H   - -i 

1959 

1900 

19«".l   

IS.  1 

12.1 

6.8 

7  1 

1962     

32  2 

Ittta  > _ 

43.6 

Average 

•5.8 

3  9.4 

5  9.7 

J12.6 

J  20  5 

'  Bas»*d  on  prosssiUcs. 
'  17-year  average. 
'  IS-yoar  average. 

Source  of  infomiatioii;  .March  1963  issue  Tobacco  Market  Review,  p.  38,  USDA-AMS  Tobacco  Division.    Datafor 
1963  from  Tobac-co  News  Letter.  US DA-AM.S.  Tobacco  Division. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmers  throughout  the  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco belt  are  duly  alarmed  over  the 
present  crisis  and  are  looking  to  the 
leadership  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
speedy  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
complex  tobacco  problem.  The  problem 
is  so  acute  that  tobacco  farmers  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  have  already  gone 
into  Federal  court  seeking  relief  from 
the  inequities  in  the  administration  of 
the  .present  tobacco  program.  These 
farmers  have  been  successful  with  their 
litigation  in  the  U.S.  district  court,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  versus  Darius 
N.  Brown,  et  al.  It  is  dated  February 
26.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  fob  the  Fifth  Cir- 
ctHT — Orville  Freem.^n,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Appellant,  v.  Darius  N.  Beown, 
ET  AL..  Appellees — No.  21588 

(Appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia,  before  Brown 
and  Bell,  circuit  Judges,  and  Spears,  district 
Judge.  Feb.  26.  1965) 
Circuit  Judge  Bell.  This  Is  an  appeal  by 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  an  order 


of  the  district  court  permanently  enjoining 
him  from  enforcing  a  cut  In  acreage  allot- 
ments on  type  14  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  the 
1964-65  tobacco  marketing  year  below  allot- 
ments for  the  1963-64  marketing  year. 
Plaintiffs,  appellees  here,  are  tobacco  farmers 
and  producers  of  type  14  Flue-cured  tobacco. 
The  basis  of  their  class  action  against  the 
Secretary  was  that  he  had  failed  and  refused 
to  treat  type  14  as  a  separate  kind  of  to- 
bacco in  arriving  at  the  marketing  quotas  on 
which  the  acreage  allotments  were  based,  but 
had  grouped  it  with  all  other  types  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco.  The  complaint  consisted  of 
two  counts:  the  first  In  the  nature  of  a  peti- 
tion for  mandamus,  and  the  other  for  declar- 
atory Judgment.  The  district  court  followed 
generally  the  prayers  of  the  count  for  declar- 
atory Judgment  in  granting  the  injunction. 
The  prayer  of  the  mandamus  count  was  for 
an  order  compelling  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge his  statutory  and  regulatory  duties 
with  regard  to  setting  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  on  the  type  of  tobacco  in 
question.  It  was  claimed  that  he  failed  to 
use  the  latest  available  statistics  in  making 
the  determination  In  issue. 

The  Secretary  moved  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint, or  In  the  alternative  for  siommary 
judgment.  Appellees  also  moved  for  sum- 
mary Judgment.  Each  motion  for  summary 
Judgment  was  supported  by  affidavits,  and 
appellees  offered  the  testimony  of  a  market- 
ing inspector  for  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  motions  of  the  Secretary 
to  dismiss  and  for  summary  Judgment  were 
overruled.  The  motion  of  appellees  was 
granted  and  the  injunction  which  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  this  appeal  was  entered. 

THE    issues    PRESENTED 

There  are  three  issues  for  consideration. 
First,  it  is  urged  that  the  district  court  did 


not  have  jurisdiction  ovei-  the  subject  matt* 
of  the  action.  Seconcf,  the  Secretary  savs' 
even  assuming  Jurisdiction,  he  would  b« 
entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  matter  of  law  be 
cause  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  does 
not  permit  the  Secretary  to  constitute  a  type 
of  tobacco  as  a  separate  kind  of  tobacco  for 
a  single  year  of  the  3-year  period  for  which 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotmenu 
based  thereon  have  been  set.  The  relief 
sought  was  for  the  last  year  of  such  a  3-year 
period.  Lastly,  assuming  both  jurisdiction 
and  requisite  authority,  it  Is  contended  that 
the  determination  by  the  Secretary  not  to 
treat  type  14  Flue-cured  tobacco  as  a  separate 
kind  of  tobacco  for  the  year  in  qunstion  was 
regularly  made  and  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

STATUTORY    BACKGROUND 

The  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  set  marketing 
quotas,  pnd  from  these  to  set  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  arises  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  7  U.S.CJi., 
section  1282  et  seq.  This  act,  7  U.S.C.A.,  sec- 
tion 1301(b)  (15)   provides  as  follows: 

"  'Tobacco'  means  each  one  of  the  kinds 
of  tobacco  listed  below  comprising  the  types 
specified  as  classified  in  Service  and  Regula- 
tory Announcement  Numbered  118  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department: 

"Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  li, 
12,  13.  and  14: 

"The  provisions  of  this  subchapter  shall 
apply  to  each  of  such  kinds  of  tobacco  sev- 
erally: Provided,  That  any  one  or  more  ol 
the  types  comprising  any  such  kind  of  to- 
bacco shall  be  treated  as  a  'kind  of  tobacco' 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  •  •  •  if  the 
Secretary  finds  there  is  a  difference  in  supply 
and  demand  conditions  as  among  such  types 
of  tobacco  wliich  results  in  a  difference  in  the 
adjustments  needed  In  the  marketing  thereof 
in  order  to  maintain  supplies  in  line  with 
demand:    •   ♦   *•• 

It  also  provides,  7  U.S.C.A.,  section  1301(c), 
that: 

"The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  be  uyed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  making  the  determination  required 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
chapter." 

The  determinations  to  b"  made  are  set  out 
in  7  U.S.C.A..  section  1312ra)  (1)  (2)  : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  any  marketing  year  with  re- 
spect to  Flue-cured  tobacco.  •  »  *  proclaim  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  any  kind  of 
tobacco  for  each  of  the  ne.\t  three  succeeding 
marketing  years  whenever  he  determines 
with  respect  to  such  kind  of  tobacco — 

"  ( 1 )  that  a  national  marketing  quota  has 
not  previously  been  prcclnimed  ar.d  the  total 
supply  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
vear  exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level  there- 
for: 

"(2)  that  such  marketing  year  is  the  last 
year  of  3  consecutive  years  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  previously  proclaimed  will  be 
In  effect;    •   *   •" 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  issue  what 
is  called  a  national  marketing  quota  for  a 
3-year  period.  'Within  30  days  after  the 
Secretary  has  issued  that  quota  he  Is  required 
to  conduct  a  referendum  of  the  affected 
farmers  to  determine  whether  they  f^'vor 
such  quota  for  the  3-year  period.  7  U.S.C.A.. 
1312(c).  After  the  setting  of  the  quota,  i.e., 
the  3-year  quota,  and  prior  to  the  referen- 
dum, the  Secretary  must  announce  the  part 
of  the  3-year  marketing  quota  to  be  in  effect 
for  the  next  year.  7  U.S.C.A..  1312(b).  The 
quotas  for  each  of  the  next  2  years  are  set 
at  the  end,  respectively,  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond marketing  year.  And  apparently  the  3- 
year  quota  is  an  estimate,  the  whole  of  which 
may  or  may  not  be  allowed  by  the  Secretary 
over  the  course  of  the  3  years,  depending  up- 
on supply  and  demand. 

The  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act  of 
1929,     as    amended,     7     U.S.C.A.,     501.    au- 
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.  r,-  o.t=  thP  Secretarv  to  collect  except  at  such  designated  markets,  and  un-  or  geographical  nature  could  not  be  deter- 
thorizes  and  directs  ^^^  "^"/^^^  r^_^°''!^^  l^  the  tobacco  h^  been  sampled  and  In-  mined  by  an  examination  of  the  tobacco, 
id  publish  statistics  relating  to  the^q^^^^^^^^  ^^cted  by  an  offl?!^  Inspector  Sf  the  Secre-  His  affidavit  then  contained  the  following 
^'^^  °'  if ''  r'^m  the  pos  e  sioT  of  Je  sons  tary  to  deLrmine  and  certify  the  type,  grade,  statement  which  Is  of  much  importance  In 
owned  by  °f,'"„,^^f,,  P°'rowers  of  tobacco      size.  form,  condition  or  other  tobacco  char-      this  case:  .,  ^,       ,  „.„.„ 

other  than  the  original  growers  Of  tobacco  •  •  ^j    tobacco.      7    CFR  "That  I  did  not  have  available  statistics 

The  statistics  are  to  be  summarized  quar       aci^ribt  ^  ^^.^^  ^  determine  a  quota  for  type  14 

terly  with  an  annual  ^^P"^.^  .^^^^^^^^^^.^jf,  "^^'^^l  position  of  the  appellees  Is  that  the  as  a  separate  kind  of  tobacco  in  conformity 
This  act  also  makes  it  mandatory  upon  the        ^"«  P°  ^^       statistics  and     with  the  act  because  the  Department's  sta- 

Sretary  to  estab  ish  ^--^-^%'-\^^-  fo'^\'LStSt  ^vSle  sUtistics  to  deter-  tistlcs  with  respect  to  the  production  of  Flue- 
classification  of  leaf  ^^^^^!=°  .  j^^  ^^JPT,^-  ^^^^  the  suply  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  on  cured  tobacco  by  types  are  based  on  the  area 
7  D.S.C.A.,  502.  These  standards  were  es-  mine  J^^^^P'J^  "'^^^^ther  type  14  should  be  in  which  the  tobacco  is  grown  whUe  the  sta- 
Lblishedin  lf9  ^^f«"i%JS  30ret  s/J  freatd' afa  sep^arate  kind'^Lf  Flue-cured  tlstics  with  respect  to  the  types  of  Flue-cured 
Announcement  No^  118    7  CFR  ^0_ietseq^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  marketing  quota      tobacco  on  hand  are  ba^ed  principally  on  the 

This  announcement  provides  in  pertmem;  ^^^  ^^^  marketing  year  1964-65.  The  fact  Is  location  of  the  warehouse  at  wWch  the 
part  as  follows:  „^^^^^^  .  .         t^at  the  Secretary  treated  all  types  of  Flue-      tobacco  was  marketed,  and  the  Department 

section  30.5.  "Class--One  of  *"«  «Jf3°'  ^  ;^  tobacco  a^  one  kind  In  arriving  at  the  of  Commerce  which  collects  the  records  of 
divisions  of  leaf  tobacco  based  on  the  distinct  ^^^^^rquot^  a^d  declined  to  treat  type  14  the  export,  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  does  not 
characteristics  of  the  tobacco  caused  by  J^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_^^  ^^  g.y^^^  g^^ta  report  exports  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  by 
differences  in  varieties  soil   and  Climate  c^^^       then  In  effect  had  been  apportioned  among      type."  ^^     ,^ 

dltions,  and  the  methods  of  cultivation,  har       ^^^  piue-cured  tobacco  production  areas  as  The  Under  Secretary  stated  In  his  affidavit 

vesting,  and  curing.  follows-  that  at  the  time  he  set  the  annual  quota 

section   30.6.  •  Typ^A    subdivision    of    a     louows.  .^„„„,  „„ntmpnt     under  the  3-year  national  marketing  quota. 

class  of  leaf  tobacco,  having  certain  common      gtate.  Acreage  <^llotment     ^^  ^^^  ^^^J^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

characteristics  which  permit  of  Its  being  dl-         Alabama &""•  ""      Georgia  and  Florida  were  protesting  any  re- 

vided  into  a  number  of  related  grades.     Any         Florida 13.  586.  0^      ^^^^f^^  ^^  ^^^  allotment  for  Flue-cured 

tobacco  that   has   the    same   characteristics         Georgia..       64,  9U.  49      tobacco  in  those  States  on  the  ground  that  a 

and    corresponding     qualities,    colors,     and  North  Carolina 421, 09^.  /*      s„^aller    proportion   of   tobacco   from    those 

lengths,  shall  be  treated  as  one  type,  regard-  South  Carolina 74,  128.45      ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Government 

less  of  any  factors  of  historical  or  geographl-  Virginia ,' cqq  =4      loan    as    compared    to    tobacco    from    other 

cal  nature  which  cannot  be  determined  by         Reserve 1,  oyy.  o*      states    producing   Flue-cured    tobacco.      He 

an  examination  of  the  tobacco."  j^  ^^^  these  acreages  which  were  reduced     stated   that   because   of   this   he   gave   con- 

Section  30.31.  "Classification  of  leaf  tobac-  ^^  percent  for  1964-65.  sideratlon  to  whether  type  14  should  be  con- 

00.    For  the  purposes  of  this  classification,  f  ^„^^^^^  stltuted   as   a   separate   kind  of  Flue-cured 

leaf  tobacco  shall  be  divided  Into  the  follow-  the  evidence  tobacco.    He  determined  that  he  could  not 

ing  classes:  Class  1.  Flue-cured  types  •  •  •  in  support  of  his  motion  for  summary  ^^^^  ^^^^  action  unless  he  found  that  there 
For  the  purposes  of  this  classification  the  judgment,  the  Secretary  filed  several  affi-  ^^^  ^  difference  in  supply  and  demand  con- 
classes  shall  be  divided  Into  the  following  davits  including  his  own.  He  stated  that  he  ^^^^^^^3  ^s  among  the  various  types  of  Flue- 
types  and  groups  set  forth  In  sections  30.36-  .^^s  requested,  on  March  7.  1964,  to  establish  ^^^^^  tobacco  which  resulted  In  a  difference 
30.44."  type  14  as  a  separate  kind  of  Flue-cured  to-      ^^  ^^^  adjustments  needed  In  the  marketings 

Section  30.36.  "Class  1.  Flue-cured  types  uacco  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  ^^^^^.^f  ^^  order  to  maintain  supplies  In  line 
and  groups— (a)  Type  11.  That  type  of  Flue-  ^ct  of  1938.>  He  was  told  at  the  time  by  ^^^^  demand  This  reasoning  was  based  on 
cured  tobacco  commonly  known  as  Old  Belt  counsel  for  appellees  that  his  failure  to  so  es-  gg^t^on  1301(b)  (15) .  supra.  He  then  .,tated 
F.ue-cured,  -Western  District  Bright,  Middle  tabllsh  type  14  would  render  the  10-percent  ^^^^  ^^  could  find  no  statutory  provision  tor 
Belt  Flue-cured,  or  Semi-Old  Belt  Flue-cured;  ^^^  ^  acreage  allotments  for  1964,  heretofore  ^^y^^j^^  adjustments  between  types  because 
and  produced  principally  In  the  Piedmont  ^lade  by  the  Under  Secretary  as  Acting  Sec-  ^^  the  amount  of  tobacco  moving  under  loan, 
sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  retary,    unlawful   as   applied   to   growers   of      ^^  ^^^^  found  that  one  type  of  Flue-cured 

"(b)  Type  12.— That  type  of  Flue-cured  typg  14  tobacco.  The  Secretary  stated  that  ^^^^^^^  jg  readily  substituted  for  another, 
tobacco  commonly  known  as  Eastern  Flue-  ^g  investigated  the  facts  and  determined  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  quantities  of  tobacco  pro- 
cured. New  Belt  of  North  Carolina  Flue-  that  type  14  tobacco  should  not  be  consti-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  associated  with  one  type  Is 
cured,  Eastern  District  Bright,  or  Eastern  t^tgd  as  a  separate  kind  of  Flue-cured  to-  j^arketed  at  warehouses  located  In  areas  as- 
Carolina  Bright;  and  produced  principally  bacco,  and  that  the  determination  of  the  g^^^^jg^^g^j  ^^h  other  types,  and  there  classl- 
in  the  coastal  plains  section  of  North  Caro-  national  marketing  quota  for  the  marketing  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  corresponding  to  the 
Una,  north  of  the  South  River.  year  beginning  July  1964  on  which  the  cut      ^  produced   in   the   areas   in   which   the 

"(c)  Tvpe  13.  That  type  of  Flue-cured  to-  ^  acreage  allotments  had  been  made  was  in  ^^gjj^^g  ^g  located.  He  also  found  that 
bacco  commonly  known  as  Southeastern  conformity  with  law.  The  Secretary  gave  ^^^  reports  of  exports  complied  by  the  De- 
Flue-cured,  Southeastern  Bright,  South  Car-  t^^ee  reasons  for  his  conclusion.  He  stated  p^j-tment  of  Commerce  do  not  break  e.\ports 
ollna  Flue-cured,  or  New  Belt  of  South  Caro-  ^.^at  the  Act  did  not  contemplate  establish-  ^^  piue-cured  tobacco  Into  types. 
Una  and  Southeastern  North  Carolina;  and  ^g  ^  new  kind  of  tobacco  during  the  3-year  ^^^  affidavit  of  a  tobacco"economist  In  the 
produced  principally  In  the  coastal  plains  period  of  a  national  marketing  quota  on  ^^  Department  of  Agriculture  was  sub- 
section of  South  Carolina  and  the  southeast-  which  quotas  had  been  approved  by  ref-  ^^^^^^  ^e  was  of  the  view  that  Flue-cured 
em  counties  of  North  Carolina  south  of  the  erendum  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  sought  to  ^^jj^^^g  regardless  of  where  produced  or 
South  River.  be  changed.     He  stated  that  there  was  not  ^^-  ^  gubstantlallv  homogeneous  com- 

"(d)  Type  14.— That  type  of  Flue-cured  g^ch  a  difference  In  supply  and  demand  con-  ^^J^  jjg  did  not  believe  that  Flue-cured 
tobacco  commonlv  known  as  Southern  Flue-  dltions  as  among  the  types  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  could  be  fragmented  Into  tvpes  and 
cured,  Southern  Bright,  Southern  District  tobacco  as  would  result  In  a  difference  In  j^^^^^  ^jj  gtatlstlcal  data  in  the  Department 
Bright,  New  Belt  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  the  adjustments  needed  In  the  marketings  ^^  Agriculture  went  to  the  whole  rather  than 
Florida  Bright,  Alabama  Bright,  or  Georgia  thereof  In  order  to  maintain  supplies  1"  Une  ^^^  separate  types.  He  stated  the  data  was 
Flue-cured;  and  produced  principally  in  the  ^jth  demand.  See  title  7,  section  1301(b)  jacking  with  respect  to  Inventories  repre- 
southern  sections  of  Georgia  and  to  some  ex-  (15,,  supra.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  so  g^j^ting  tobacco  grown  only  In  the  areas 
tent  In  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi."  finding  that  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  used  al-  designated  as  producing  type  14,  or  as  to  any 
This  classification  by  types  was  adopted  In  most  entirely  In  the  manufacture  of  ciga-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  separate  types,  or  as  to  exports 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  7  rettes,  that  there  Is  a  high  degree  of  homo-  ^^  ^^^  various  tvpes  of  Flue-cured  tobacco. 
U.S.C.A.     1301(15),     supra.     The     Tobacco     genelty  among  the  several  types  and  inter-  xhe  Director,  Tobacco  Policy  Staff,  Agrl- 

Inspectlon  Act,  as  amended  7  U.S.C.A,  changeability  in  their  use;  that  there  has  ^^j^^j.^!  stabilization  and  Conservation 
511  et  seq  (1935),  In  section  511b  au-  been  a  close  price  relationship  among  the  g^j.^.^^^  ^g  Department  of  Agriculture, 
thorlzed  the  Secretary  to  establish  standards  types  over  the  years,  and  that  types  11,  12.  ^^^^^^  that  the  records  showing  the  estimated 
for  tobacco  by  which  Its  type,  grade,  size,  and  13  are  readily  marketable  In  the  type  1*  production  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  complied 
condition  or  other  characteristics  might  be  production  area  and  such  tobacco  when  so  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
determined,  and  these  standards  were  to  be  marketed  Is  classified  as  type  14.  His  view  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Department  show  production  estl- 
the  official  standards  of  the  United  States  was  that  type  14  has  the  sarne  characteristics  ^^^^  ^^  Flue-cured  tobacco  by  types  and  by 
The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  this  authority,  including  quality,  colors  and  lengths  as  tj  pes  g^^^^g  ^^^  that  these  estimates  were  based 
issued  regulations  having  to  do  with  Inspec-      11,  12,  and  13.  and  that  factors  of  historical     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  production  without  regard  to  the 

tlon  certificates  which  were  to  Include,  to-      _ areas  In  which  the  tobacco  Is  marketed.    He 

gether  with  other  Information,  the  type  and  ,  The  kinds  of  tobacco  as  now  classified  are     gt^ted  that  the  Tobacco  Stocks  Reports  are 

grade  of  tobacco,  and  It  was  mandatory  that  ggt  out  In  7  U.S.C.A.,  1301(b)  (15).  The  kinds  ^^^g^^j  ^^  the  areas  In  which  the  tobacco  Is 
such  Inspection  certificate  be  placed  on  each  jj^ted  are  Flue-cured,  Fire-cured.  Dark  Air-  j^^j^yj^gted  without  regard  to  the  areas  in 
lot  of  tobacco  inspected  at  the  time  of  sale     cured.  Virginia  Sun-cured,  burley.  Maryland,  tobacco  was  produced,  and  that 

in  an  auction  warehouse.     7  CFR  29.66(b) .     cigar-filler  Clgar-blnder.  and  Cigar-filler  type  tobacco  marketed  In  the  Georgia  tobacco 

29.71.    Tobacco  auction  markets  were  also  to     41.     Appellees  seek  to  divide  the  Flue-cured     ^'J°g''i"';^^i'^fgified    as  type    14  wl^^^^ 
be  established  under  this  act.    7  CFR  29.73.     kind  by  haying  Flue-cured  type  14  classified     ^^^d  toTe  Sa    n  which  It  was  produced. 
No  tobacco  can  be  sold  In  the  United  States     as  an  additional  kind.  regard  to  tne  area  in  wnicn  y 
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stocks  reports  by  types  and  marketings  by 
types  were  not  compatible  with  Plue-cvired 
tobacco  production  estimates  by  types  since 
substantial  quantities  are  produced  in  one 
State  or  area  and  marketed  in  another. 

The  Director  of  the  Tobacco  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  stated  that  he 
administered  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Tobacco  Statistics  and  Standards  Act, 
supra,  and  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act, 
supra.  He  explained  that  records  as  to 
types  are  based  on  the  place  of  marketing 
rather  than  the  place  of  production,  and 
contended  that  this  was  recognized  from 
the  beginning  of  the  classification  system 
due  to  the  similarity  of  the  various  types  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco.  He  pointed  to  a  con- 
temporary explanation  of  the  proviso  in 
Announcement  No.  118,  supra,  7  GPR.  sec- 
tion 30.6,  defining  the  types: 

"•  •  •  Any  tobacco  that  has  the  same 
characteristics  and  corresponding  qualities, 
colors  and  lengths,  shall  be  treated  as  one 
type,  regardless  of  any  factors  of  historical 
or  geographical  nature,  which  cannot  be  de- 
t^mined  by  an  examination  of  the  tobacco." 

The  contemporaneous  explanation  alluded 
to  gives  Flue-cxired  tobacco  as  an  example, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  type  11  area  would 
produce  tobacco  of  very  nearly  the  same 
character  as  that  produced  In  the  type  12 
area,  and  that  type  11  could  be  sold  as  type 
12  without  being  detected.  It  was  said  that 
the  Department  did  not  wish  to  require  the 
segregation  of  such  tobacco  unless  the  differ- 
ence could  be  clearly  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tobacco  itself. 

Appellees.  In  support  of  their  motion  for 
summary  Judgment,  submitted  several  affi- 
davits including  those  of  two  tobacco 
growers.  One  stated  that  Flue-cured  tobacco 
grown  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  Is  dis- 
tinguishable from  Flue-cured  tobacco  grown 
In  Georgia  In  color,  textTore,  and  leaf  size. 
He  stated  that  he  had  observed  baskets  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  tobacco  being 
sold  at  warehouses  in  Georgia.  His  statement 
was  based  on  experience  gained  in  growing 
Flue-cured  tobacco  for  46  years,  and  from 
observing  auction  sales  of  tobacco  in  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The  other  af- 
fiant stated  that  from  a  visual  examination 
he  could  see  a  difference  In  the  color,  body, 
length,  and  size  of  tobacco  leaves  as  between 
tobacco  grown  In  Georgia  and  tobacco  grown 
In  the  other  Flue-cured  tobacco  belts.  He 
attributed  this  to  difference  in  soil  and  clim- 
ate conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  tobacco 
In  Georgia  Is  more  generally  irrigated  which 
gives  it  a  more  uniform  appearance  than  is 
true  of  nonirrlgated  tobacco  grown  In  the 
belts. 

The  testimony  of  a  marketing  inspector 
for  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  offered  by  appellees.  He  presented  charts, 
based  on  data  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  demonstrated 
that  in  the  17-year  period  from  1946  through 
1963,  a  total  of  163  million  pounds  of  t3rpe  14 
tobacco  was  placed  under  Government  loan 
while  In  the  year  1963  alone  129.1  million 
pounds  of  type  11- A  tobacco  was  placed  un- 
der loan.'  Another  chart  demonstrated  that 
as  of  January  1,  1957,  104.3  million  pounds 
of  type  11-A  tobacco  was  held  in  the  Stabili- 
zation Corporation  and  271.9  million  pounds 
as  of  January  1,  1964.  On  January  1,  1957, 
33.2  million  pounds  of  type  14  was  on  hand 
but  by  January  1,  1964,  this  total  had  de- 
creased to  16.8  million  pounds.  Another 
chart  showed  that  In  1963  only  2.8  percent  of 
tobacco  marketed  as  type  14  was  placed  In 
Government  loan,  and  It  was  conceded  that 


» Apparently  type  11  has  been,  since  An- 
nouncement No.  118,  supra,  divided  Into 
types  11-A  and  11-B.  This  does  not  appear 
of  record. 


some  of  this  was  not  type  14.  His  testi- 
mony was  that  more  than  13  million  pounds 
of  other  types  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  had 
been  brought  into  Georgia  and  was  sold  as 
type  14  In  1963.  As  to  the  remaining  types, 
12.2  percent  of  type  13  was  placed  under 
Government  loan  In  1963,  14.2  percent  of 
type  12,  21.7  percent  of  type  11-B,  and  43.6 
percent  of  type  11-A. 

JURISDICTION 

Appellees  Invoked  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  below  under  the  Judicial  review  provi- 
sion of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
5  U.S.C.A.  1009.  The  Secretary  contends 
that  Judicial  review,  and  thus  Jurisdiction, 
Is  precluded  under  the  provision  of  that 
section  which  excepts  agency  action  from 
Judicial  review  where  a  statute  precludes 
Judicial  review,  or  where  agency  action  Is  by 
law  committed  to  agency  discretion.  Section 
1009(a). 

It  is  settled  that  a  statute  must  clearly 
demonstrate  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
preclude  Judicial  review  In  order  for  review 
to  be  denied  by  this  exception.  Cf.  Shaugh- 
nessy  v.  Pedreiro,  1955,  349  U.S.  48,  75  S.  Ct. 
591,  99  L.  Ed.  868;  and  Fulford  v.  Forman,  5 
dr.,  1957,  245  F.  2d  145,  footnote  23.  The 
Secretary  points  to  7  U.S.C.A.  1363-67,  the 
review  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  and  says  that  the  review  there 
provided  is  exclusive.  These  sections  permit 
review  by  a  local  review  committee  in  the 
event  a  farmer  Is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm 
marketing  quota,  and  the  determination  by 
that  committee  may  be  Judicially  reviewed. 
United  States  v.  Sykes,  5  Clr.,  1962.  310  F.  2d 
417,  420.  But  It  Is  clear  that  this  review  pro- 
vision does  not  permit  review  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  a  State  allotment  among  coun- 
ties.    Fulford  V.  Forman,  supra. 

The  Secretary  contends  that  the  Intention 
of  Congress  was  to  preclude  a  challenge  to 
the  manner  In  which  a  national  crop  quota 
was  fixed,  or  the  manner  in  which  a  national 
quota  was  allocated  or  apportioned  to  States 
and  counties.  We  conclude  that  there  is  no 
basis  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  for 
attributing  such  an  Intention  to  Congress 
where.  If  such  be  the  case  and  that  Is  the 
allegation,  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  statutory  mandates  relating  to  the 
gathering  and  using  of  statistics,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  determining  whether  types  of  tobacco 
should  be  treated  as  separate  kinds  in  estab- 
lishing marketing  quotas. 

It  Is  lu-ged  that  even  assuming  arguendo 
this  to  be  the  case.  Judicial  review  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  nevertheless 
unavailable  to  appellees  because  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  was  by  law  committed  to 
his  discretion.  It  is  said  that  the  determina- 
tion that  supply  and  demand  factors  did  not 
warrant  treating  type  14  as  a  separate  kind 
of  tobacco  constituted  an  exercise  of  discre- 
tion and  nothing  more.  Such  discretion  is 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  the  statute  (7 
U.S.C.A.  1301(b)  (15)).  This  discretion, 
however,  was  not  unfettered  but  was  subject 
to  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  use  the 
latest  statistics  in  making  the  determination. 
Section  1301(c) ,  supra.  And  another  statute 
required  that  these  statistics  be  compiled  (7 
U.S.C.A.  501). 

The  crux  of  the  complaint  Is  that  the  Sec- 
retary failed  to  keep  and  consider  the  latest 
statistics  in  making  the  determination  as  to 
treating  type  14  as  a  separate  kind  of  to- 
bacco, and  therefore  departed  from  the 
statutory  base  on  which  his  discretion  was  to 
be  exercised.  This  was  a  sufficient  Jurisdic- 
tional allegation.  In  sum,  we  conclude  that 
Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion not  to  treat  tjrpe  14  as  a  separate  kind 
of  tobacco  Is  not  precluded  by  statute,  nor  Is 
the  determination  committed  by  law  to  the 
Secretary's  unfettered  discretion.  Further- 
more, the  decision  of  the  Secretary  consti- 
tuted final  agency  action  for  which  there 


Is  no  other  adequate  remedy  in  any  court 
See  5  U.S.C.A.  1009(c).  We  therefore  hTd 
that  the  district  court  had  Jurisdiction  tore- 
view  the  action  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.-^ 

THE     MERITS 

As  is  Indicated  by  the  statement  of  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  motions,  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  contend  that  he  exercised  his 
discretion  as  to  whether  to  treat  type  14  ^ 
a  separate  kind  of  tobacco  on  full  facts 
The  statistics  available  to  him  with  respect 
to  acreage  planted  in  Flue-cured  tobacco  were 
based  on  areas  of  production  and  hence  types 
The  statistics  reflecting  stocks  on  hand  or 
supplies  were  based  on  the  location  of  the 
warehouse  at  which  the  tobacco  was  mar- 
keted. These  statistics  did  not  reflect  types  as 
all  types  were  treated  as  that  of  the  producing 
area  In  which  the  warehouse  was  located. 
This,  of  course,  amounted  to  no  statistics  by 
types,  and  was  in  contravention  of  the  duty 
to  keep  statistics  by  types,  7  U.S.C.A.  50i, 
supra,  unless  there  was  no  practical  differ- 
ence in  the  types.  He  also  stated  that  rec- 
ords of  exports  were  not  kept  by  types,  but 
these  were  records  kept  by  the  Commerce 
Department  and  may  or  may  not  have  been 
relevant.  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  those 
of  his  staff  whose  affidavits  on  the  subject 
were  submitted  in  the  district  court  deem 
it  necessary  to  keep  statistics  based  on  types. 
They  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
high  degree  of  homogeneity  among  the  types 
was  such  as  to  render  It  conclusive  that  all 
of  the  types  should  be  treated  as  one  for 
purposes  of  establishing  marketing  quotas. 
This  conclusion  is  buttressed  only  by  other 
conclusions  such  as  high  degree  of  Inter- 
changeablllty,  similarity  In  priqes,  and  the 
like,  but  none  of  these  underlying  conclu- 
sions were  supported  by  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  appellees  submitted 
the  affidavits  of  two  witnesses  who  testified, 
based  on  experience  and  observation,  that 
there  Is  a  difference  in  color,  texture,  and 
size  of  type  14  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  types.  One  of  these  affiants  stated  that 
this  was  due  to  the  high  degree  of  irrigation 
used  in  the  type  14  belt.  The  testimony  of 
the  Georgia  marketing  Inspector  was  based 
on  statistical  information  sent  him  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
showed  that  a  much  less  proportion  of  the 
type  14  crop  was  placed  under  the  Govern- 
ment loan  program.  Only  2.8  percent  of  type 
14  went  under  loan,  while  the  other  types 
varied  from  12.2  percent  of  type  13  up  to 
43.6  percent  of  type  ll-A  for  the  year  1963. 
These  figtires  also  showed  that  over  a  period 
of  17  years  ending  in  1963  only  163  million 
pounds  of  type  14  tobacco  was  placed  under 
loan  while  129.10  million  pounds  of  type  11-A 
went  under  loan  In  1963  alone.  These  facts 
strongly  support  an  Inference  that  a  substan- 
tially greater  proportion  of  type  14  was  sell- 
ing above  the  support  level  than  was  true  of 
the  other  types.  Moreover,  his  testimony 
demonstrated  that  at  least  some  statistics 
were  available  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  separate  true  type  14  tobacco  from 
tobacco  produced  in  other  areas  and  sold  at 
markets  in  the  type  14  area,  inasmuch  as  he 
testified  that  "a  fraction  more  than  13  mil- 
lion pounds"  was  brought  into  Georgia  and 
sold  as  type  14  In  1963.  In  short,  he  had 
statistics  separating  type  14  from  the  othe: 
types  both  by  sales  and  under  the  loan 
program. 
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3  The  legislative  history  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  as  It  pertains  to  the  ex- 
ceptions to  review  based  on  statutory  pre- 
clusion of  review,  or  matters  committed  to 
agency  discretion  Is  set  out  in  Amarillo- 
Borger  Express  v.  United  States,  N.D.  Tex., 
1556,  138  F.  Supp.  411,  418  footnote  13.  This 
history  fully  supports  the  conclusion  we  have 
reached. 


This  testimony  Is  not  conclusive  on  toe 
nnestion  of  whether  the  Secretary  abused  his 
3fcrretlon  in  not  treating  type  14  as  a  sepa- 

tP  kind  of  tobacco,  but  it  does  show  that 
ToH^tlcs  were  avaUable  to  the  Secretary 
Ihich  were  not  considered  by  him  in  making 
ThP  determination,  and  that  there  was  a  prac- 
tical difference  in  characteristics  as  between 
tvM  14  and  some  of  the  other  types  such  as 
mnuld  warrant  a  consideration  of  compara- 
Hve  statistics.*  All  In  all,  and  as  a  matter 
nf  nroof  since  the  hearing  went  beyond  a 
motion  for  summary  Judgment  to  the  point 
where  both  sides  were  satisf  ed  with  the  proof 
and  to  submit  the  case  for  final  Judgment, 
the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Secretary  departed  from  what  Is  required  of 
him  by  statute :  to  keep  statistics  and  con- 
sider the  latest  available  statistics  In  making 
the  determination  as  to  kind  when  arriving  at 
markeUng  quotas. 

This  made  out  a  case  for  appellees  to  the 
extent  of  the  Secretary  having  failed  in 
this  duty,  and  the  difficult  question  pre- 
sented to  the  district  court  and  to  this 
court  is  what  relief  should  have  been  ac- 
corded. It  would  have  been  improper  for 
the  district  court  to  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  whether  the  Secretary  abused  his 
discretion  in  holding  that  type  14  was  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  separate  kind  of  tobacco 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  evidence  adduced 
was  insufficient  to  demonstrate  this.  In 
fact,  the  proof  was  not  directed  to  this 
question.  Facts  as  to  prices,  demand  in  the 
market  by  types,  and  the  reason  for  differ- 
ences in  demand.  If  any,  would,  together 
with  differences  in  characteristics,  all  be  ma- 
terial, indeed  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  Judg- 
ment on  an  abuse  of  discretion  question.     _ 

REXIEF  TO  BE  ACXORDED 

We  hold  that  the  order  of  the  court  now 
under  consideration  cannot  be  sustained 
In  Its  entirety.  It  goes  beyond  what  is  war- 
ranted by  the  evidence  and  In  fact  amount 
to  the  setting  of  a  marketing  quota  by  the 
court.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
court,  without  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
whether  type  14  should  be  treated  as  a 
separate  kind  of  tobacco,  In  effect  increased 
the  acreage  allotment  by  adding  10  per- 
cent to  the  type  14  acreage  allotment.  This 
relief  was  unwarranted  In  fact  and  in  law. 
The  proper  approach  would  have  been  to 
deny  the  injunctive  relief  sought  under  the 
declaratory  Judgment  count  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  to  grant  relief  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary and  warranted  tinder  the  first  count 
of  the  complaint  which  was  aimed  toward 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  perform  his  statu- 
tory duties. 

This  means  that  the  court  in  exercise  of 
its  equitable  discretion  once  it  found,  as  it 
did  and  as  we  affirm,  that  the  Secretary  had 
failed  to  use  the  latest  statistics  in  treating 
with  the  contention  that  type  14  should  be 
a  separate  kind  of  tobacco,  should  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary  to  reconsider  his  deci- 


*  The  objection  of  type  14  producers  to  the 
sale  of  other  types  in  their  area  has  been  the 
subject  matter  of  previous  litigation.  Camp- 
hell  v.  Hussey.  1961,  368  U.S.  297,  82  S.  Ct. 
327,  7  L.  Ed.  299,  affirming  the  district 
court's  holding  that  a  Georgia  statute  re- 
quiring different  color  tags  to  be  placed  on 
the  different  types  was  unconstitutional.  In 
footnote  3  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
it  was  said : 

"Both  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  Georgia 
enactment  were  to  make  a  distinction  at  the 
markets,  by  the  color  tags,  between  tobacco 
grown  in  Georgia  and  that  grown  elsewhere. 
The  effect  was  to  create  a  wide  disparity  of 
price  between  the  two  groups  of  tobacco,  the 
Carolina  growers  receiving  a  much  lower 
amount.  This  resulted  in  losses  of  btislness 
to  the  plaintiff  warehousemen"  (189  F. 
Supp.  54,  59). 


sion    In    the    light    of    what    the    statiites 
required  of  him. 

This  was  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotments  had 
been  set  2  years  before  appellees  registered 
their  complaint  as  to  the  treatment  being 
given  to  type  14.  All  Flue-cured  tobacco 
farmers  had  approved  the  marketing  quotas 
and  all  that  was  left  for  the  Secretary  was  to 
establish  the  annual  quota  for  each  of  the 
last  2  marketing  years  of  the  period.  The 
Secretary  was  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time 
to  consider  the  contentions  of  the  appellees, 
but  they  are  entitled  to  have  him  follow  the 
statutes  and  otherwise  consider  facts  rele- 
vant to  their  contentions  that  type  14  should 
be  treated  as  a  kind  of  tobacco  separate  from 
the  other  types  of  Flue-cured  tobacco. 

This  determination  by  the  Secretary  Is 
apart  from  the  question  as  to  when  he  may 
change  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  If  he  should  conclude  to  treat 
type  14  as  a  separate  kind.  That  Is  another 
question  and  one  not  ripe  for  decision  at  this 
time.  Whether  such  separate  treatment 
may  be  commenced  prior  to  the  setting  of 
any  annual  marketing  quota,  simply  by  re- 
apportioning the  acreage  among  the  several 
States  or  otherwise,  or  whether  it  may  only 
be  done  prior  to  the  setting  of  the  3-year 
marketing  quota  is  a  question  that  first 
should  be  considered  by  the  Secretary,  and 
vrlU  only  arise  In  the  event  he  determines  to 
treat  type  14  as  a  separate  kind  of  tobacco. 
We  add  that,  contrary  to  the  contention  of 
the  Secretary,  when  such  acreage  relief,  if 
any,  as  appellees  may  be  entitled  to  will  be 
accorded  them  In  no  way  bars  their  right  to 
a  proper  and  present  consideration  of  their 

claim. 

It  is  thus  apparent  from  what  we  have 
said  that  the  Judgment  must  be  reversed  be- 
cause of  Its  breadth,  but  In  reversing  we  hold 
that  the  district  co\irt  should  enter  an  order 
directing  the  secretary  to  reconsider  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  question  of  treating  type 
14  as  a  separate  kind  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
In   the  light  of   all   available  and  material 
facts.   Including  such   statistics  as  he  may 
have   or   which  may  be   reasonably  derived 
from  presently  available  facts  or  statistics,  to 
the  end   of  making   a  considered   and  fair 
Judgment,  In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
as  to  the  question  presented.    Whether  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  homogeneity  on  the  types, 
or  InterchangeabUlty  in  their  use  are  ques- 
tions of  fact.    Evidence  should  be  available 
as  to  whether  there  are  material  differences 
In  the  characteristics  of  the  types,  and  In 
demand  and  prices.    In  any  event,  the  Secre- 
tary shall   make  his   decision   on   statistics 
which  are  presently  available  or  which  may 
be    complied    from    other    statistics,    docu- 
ments, and  other  evidence  presently  available. 
This   evidence   may   be   obtained   from   the 
Department  or  elsewhere,  such  as  from  rec- 
ords that  may  be  maintained  by  purchasers 
of   tobacco  from  producers.     The  Secretary 
must    make    a    decision    and    his    decision, 
if  reviewed   after  he  follows  the   statutory 
mandates,  will  be  on  the  basis  of  whether  he 
has  abused  his   discretion  In   the  decision. 
The  determination  of  the  Secretary  may  be 
made  on  the  basis  that  any  change  In  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments  based 
on  his  decisions.  If  It  should  be  to  treat  type 
14  as  a  separate  kind  of  tobacco,  shall  be 
prospective  in  application.    As  stated,  we  do 
not  reach  the  question  of  whether  such  re- 
lief may  be  applied  prospectively  to  the  next 
annual  quota  or  whether  it  must  await  the 
first  year  of  a  3-year  marketing  quota. 

Reversed  and  remanded  for  further  pro- 
ceedings not  inconsistent  herewith. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  particular  case  the  farmers  who 
filed  suit  won  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Georgia.  The 
defendant  appealed  the  decision.    The 


appellees  also  won  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  I  presume  that  the  defend- 
ant now  will  seek  to  appeal  that  decision 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  tobacco  farmers  in  our  area  of  the 
country  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  has  been  such  great 
haste  in  this  matter  and  why  the  pending 
bill  is  sought  to  be  passed  with  such  great 
speed,  to  the  exclusion  of  permitting  the 
tobacco  farmers  themselves  in  their  own 
areas  to  come  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  argue  the  merits  of  their  case. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  sees  any  equity  In 
making  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
apply  to  Flue-cured  tobacco  this  year  but 
not  to  hurley  tobacco  until  next  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  producers  in  my  State  have  al- 
ready planted,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
in  the  Senator's  State  have  already 
planted,  our  two  States  being  the  prin- 
cipal ones  which  produce  the  type  of 
tobacco  under  discussion,  type  14,  which 
is  not  in  surplus  and  which  has  not  con- 
tributed to  building  up  the  present 
problem. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  is  eminently  cor- 
rect.   The  bill  is  utterly  and  entirely  dis- 
criminatory, because  the  farmers  who 
have    not   contributed   to    the   surplus 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  be  penal- 
ized.   As  my  friend  from  Florida  knows, 
in  his  State  the  farmers  have  already 
transplanted  their  tobacco  plants  to  the 
field  and  the  plants  are  now  growing.    In 
my  State  the  same  thing  would  have 
happened   except   for   the   unfavorable 
weather  we  have  been  experiencing  in 
the  way  of  abnormal  rainfall.    Although 
some  of  the  farmers  in  our  State  have 
transplanted  their  tobacco,  a  great  many 
have  not.    However,  they  have  produced 
the  plant,  they  have  prepared  the  ground, 
they  have  laid  off  the  rows,  they  have 
bought  the  insecticides,  they  have  pur- 
chased the  fertilizer,  and  they  have  made 
every   plan   and   every    preparation   to 
plant.    Last  fall  they  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  one  system,  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Now  Con- 
gress says,  "We  are  not  going  to  keep 
faith  with  you.    We  will  change  the  sys- 
tem, even  though  your  tobacco  may  be 
in  the  ground,  and  even  though  you  have 
bought  your  fertilizer,  and  even  though 
you  have  planted  your  seed."    In  spite 
of  all  that,  the  Government  is  now  will- 
ing to  say,  "We  will  change  all  this.   You 
cannot  rely  on  what  we  told  you  last 
fall."    This  proposition  is  absolutely  and 
completely  inequitable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  In 
the  case  of  burley  tobacco.  Senators  rep- 
resenting those  areas  were  much  wiser 
in  insisting  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
made  applicable  to  their  product  untU 
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next  year,  to  give  the  producers  an  op- 
portunity to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
situation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes;  to  achieve  a 
period  of  adjustment  for  themselves  and 
to  see  how  it  would  affect  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
burley  tobacco  is  planted  even  later,  and 
would  not  be  in  the  same  inequitable 
situation,  so  far  as  having  already  been 
planted  is  concerned,  in  which  the  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  and  in  the  State  so 
ably  represented  by  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  would  find  themselves  if  the 
bill  were  enacted? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
burley  tobacco  plants  are  in  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  least  two  States, 
and  probably  three  States,  have  made 
substantial  plantings  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
even  if  the  bill  were  passed  and  approved 
by  the  President  in  the  minimum  time, 
say,  the  last  part  of  this  week  or  some 
time  next  week,  there  would  still  be  re- 
quired time  for  the  holding  of  a 
referendum  to  displace  and  supplant  the 
referendum  of  last  December,  in  which 
the  Flue-cured  tobacco  producers  voted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  to  cut  their 
acreage  by  19^2  percent  rather  than 
continue  to  produce  the  surplus? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  No  matter  how  speedily 
the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  speedily  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  order  a  further  referendum 
on  the  subject,  by  that  time  at  least  two- 
thirds  or  perhaps  even  three-fourths  of 
all  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  entire 
United  States  will  have  been  planted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  this  is  an  equitable  way  to  ap- 
proach such  a  revolutionary  change  in  a 
long-established  quota  system  like  this? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  is  no  sem- 
blance of  equity  about  it.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  after  the  crops  are  In 
the  ground  it  is  not  possible  to  change  the 
system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  not  seen  this  kind  of  inequitable 
approach  made  on  the  floor  or  in  com- 
mittee in  this  whole  field  of  agricultural 
production  in  the  15  or  so  years  that  I 
have  served  on  the  committee.  I  regret 
that  this  approach  is  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  TAL'MADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  compliment  him  for  his  valu- 
able contribution. 

The  farm  leadership  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  is  wholeheartedly  supporting  the 
pending  litigation.  I  know  these  men  to 
be  levelheaded,  foresighted  people  who 
favor  the  tobacco  support  program  so 
long  as  it  is  fairly  administered  and 
serves  the  purpose  intended  by  Congress. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
men  who  will  lie  down  and  accept  the 
current  program  which  can  only  lead  to 
economic  disaster  and  ruin  for  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  producing  areas.  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  to  provide  for 


the  apportionment  of  tobacco  marketing 
quotas  to  those  farmers  who  produce 
marketable  Flue-cured  tobacco  would 
correct  the  flaws  and  defects  in  the  old 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and 
provide  a  solution  to  the  complex  tobacco 
problem. 

The  bill  provides  for  apportionment  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  in  a  manner  designed  to 
increase  allotments  of  farms  producing 
tobacco  for  the  market  and  decrease  al- 
lotments of  farms  producing  tobacco  for 
the  price  support  program. 

Under  the  bill  each  Flue-cured  tobacco 
farm  would  start  with  a  base  consisting 
of  the  product  of  its  previous  year's  acre- 
age allotment  and  its  normal  yield — or 
its  marketing  quota,  if  acreage  allot- 
ments had  not  been  established.  This 
base  would  be  reduced  by  one-fifth  of 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  put  under  price 
support  from  the  farm.  The  national 
marketing  quota — less  the  reserve  for 
new  farms  and  small  farms — would  then 
be  apportioned  among  farms  in  accord- 
ance with  their  bases,  so  that  farms 
whose  bases  had  been  reduced  would  re- 
ceive less,  and  farms  whose  bases  had 
not  been  reduced  would  receive  more. 

Farm  allotments  might  be  made  on 
either  a  poundage  or  acreage  basis.  If 
on  a  poundage  basis,  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  the  farm  as  just  described 
would  constitute  the  farm  marketing 
quota.  If  on  an  acreage  basis,  the 
poundage  apportionment  just  described 
would  be  converted  to  an  acreage  allot- 
ment by  multiplying  it  by  the  normal 
yield  for  the  farm.  The  farm  marketing 
quota  would  then  be  the  actual  yield  of 
the  acreage  allotment. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
313A  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938. 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  313A 
provides  for  use  of  the  method  of  ap- 
portionment just  described  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco.  If  marketing  quotas  have 
been  in  effect  for  the  preceding  year.  In 
such  case  it  would  supersede  the  appor- 
tionment method  now  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938;  except  that  section  313(d), 
which  permits  the  transfer  of  market- 
ing quotas  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  and  section  313(i), 
which  permits  increases  in  allotments  or 
quotas  when  necessary  to  meet  demands 
for  particular  types,  would  continue  to 
be  applicable.  Section  313  would  con- 
tinue to  be  effective  for  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco whenever  marketing  quotas  had 
not  been  in  effect  for  the  previous  year. 

The  computation  of  each  farm  base 
would  begin  with  its  acreage  allotment — 
or  marketing  quota  if  acreage  allotments 
were  not  in  effect — for  the  marketing 
year  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  apportionment  is  to  be  made. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  1965  acreage 
allotment  would  be  used  in  computing 
the  farm  base  for  apportionment  of  the 
marketing  quota  for  the  1966  crop. 
Where  an  acreage  allotment  is  used  in 
computation  of  the  base,  it  is  converted 
to  pounds  by  multiplying  it  by  the  nor- 
mal yield.  "Normal  yield"  is  a  term  now 
used  in  sections  314  and  316  of  the  law. 


but  it  is  not  defined,  being  left  to  the 
Secretary  to  determine. 

The  next  step  in  the  computation  of 
the  farm  base  is  to  subtract  the  amount 
of  tobacco  from  the  farm  which  was  put 
under  pi'ice  support  during  the  most  re- 
cent marketing  year  for  which  such  in- 
formation is  available  for  all  farms. 
Such  information  is  not  now  available 
and  probably  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  crops  prior  to  the  1965  crop. 
The  Secretary  would  have  to  keep  ade- 
quate records  for  the  1965  crop,  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  these  records  would 
not  be  available  in  time  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  apportioning  quotas  for  the 
1966  crop.  The  1966  marketing  quota 
for  Flue-cured  tobacco  must  be  pro- 
claimed not  later  than  December  1, 1965, 
and  the  referendum  must  be  held  within 
30  days  thereafter;  but  1965  crop  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  may  still  be  going  under 
price  support  during  December.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  farm  bases 
used  in  making  the  apportionment  for 
1966  under  the  bill  would  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  tobacco  being  put  under 
price  support  in  1965;  but  the  bases  used 
in  apportioning  the  1967  quota  would  be 
so  reduced. 

There  would  be  no  State  marketing 
quotas  or  allotments.  The  national 
marketing  quota,  less  the  reserve,  would 
be  apportioned  directly  to  farms  on  the 
basis  of  farm  bases. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  313A 
provides  for  a  reserve  similar  to  that 
provided  by  section  313(c)  for  the  pres- 
ent method  of  apportionment.  Up  to 
5  percent  of  the  national  quota  could  be 
apportioned  to  small  farms  and  farms 
having  no  farm  bases  on  the  basis  of  the 
factors  now  set  out  in  section  313(c). 
The  amount  apportioned  to  a  farm  hav- 
ing no  base  could  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  amount  apportioned  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  farms  which  are  similar 
with  respect  to  the  allotment  factors. 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  section  313A 
provides  that  if  a  fann  markets  less  than 
its  full  marketing  quota,  its  marketing 
quota  for  the  next  marketing  year,  com- 
puted as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  would  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency — but  the  in- 
crease could  not  exceed  100  percent  of 
the  quota  as  computed  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b).  This  would  give  a  farmer 
who  had  a  crop  failure  in  one  year  the 
chance  to  make  it  up  the  next  year.  li 
a  farm  exceeded  its  quota,  its  marketing 
quotas  for  succeeding  years  would  be  re- 
duced until  the  total  reductions  equaled 
the  excess.  This  penalty  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  marketing  penalty  im- 
posed on  the  marketing  of  the  excess. 

The  increases  or  decreases  in  market- 
ing quotas  or  acreage  allotments  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  subsection 
(c)  would  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  farm  bases  for  subsequent 
years.  Thus  if  a  farm  marketing  quota 
of  5,000  pounds  computed  under  sub- 
section (a)  was  increased  to  7,500 
pounds,  the  farm  base  for  the  next  year 
would  be  computed  as  though  the  farm 
marketing  quota  had  been  5,000 
pounds — and,  if  acreage  allotments  had 
been  established,   as  though  the  farm 
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oPrpRKe  allotment  had  been  5.000  pounds 
£ded  by  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm. 

subsection  (d)  of  new  section  313A 
oiiThorized  the  Secretary  to  convert  farm 
marketing  quotas  to  acreage  allotments 
on  the  basis  of  farm  normal  yields.  At 
"resent  the  Secretary  has  somewhat 
similar  authority  under  section  313(g)  to 
nrovide  for  acreage  allotments  by  con- 
verting State  marketing  quotas  to  State 
acreage  allotments  and  apportioning 
them  to  farms.  As  in  section  313(g), 
when  acreage  allotments  are  used,  the 
actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  constitutes  the  farm  market- 
ing quota. 

Subsection  (e)  of  new  section  313A 
applies  provisions  of  section  313(g), 
modified  as  necessary,  to  the  new  appor- 
tionment method.  These  provide  for  re- 
ductions in  farm  acreage  allotments 
(farm  marketing  quotas  in  certain 
cases)  for  falsely  identifying  tobacco. 
failing  to  furnish  proof  of  disposition, 
participating  in  false  reports,  or  produc- 
ing two  crops  on  the  same  acreage. 

Section  2  amends  the  heading  of  sec- 
tion 313  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable when  marketing  quotas  are  ap- 
portioned in  the  manner  provided  by  the 

bill-  ^.„    ^  „ 

Section  3  provides  that  the  bill  shall 

become  effective  beginning  with  the  1966 
crop.  As  indicated  above,  it  would  prob- 
ably not  be  fully  effective  until  the  1967 
crop,  since  the  price  support  data  to  be 
used  in  reducing  farm  bases  would  prob- 
ably not  be  available  in  time  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  1966  crop  apportionment. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  which  I 
have  proposed  for  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  would 
not  penalize  the  producers  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  who  are  producing  a  high  qual- 
ity tobacco  that  finds  a  ready,  willing, 
and  available  buyer  in  the  marketplace. 
It  would,  however,  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  the  tobacco  for  farmers  who  pro- 
duce an  inferior  quality  tobacco  that  has 
been  going  into  the  commodity  stabili- 
zation program  in  recent  years  in  enor- 
mous quantities. 

In  order  to  enlighten  my  colleagues 
and  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation, I  hold  in  my  hand  some  diagrams. 
The  small  amount  shown  in  the  left- 
hand  column  of  the  diagram  is  type  14 
tobacco  and  verifies  the  fact  that  only 
a  shght  percentage  of  its  production  re- 
ceives support.  The  other  types  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  are  indicated  by  the  tall 
columns,  representing  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  price-supported  produc- 
tion. 

The  same  situation  has  been  true, 
without  exception,  for  17  years. 

It  is  unfair  and  discriminatory  to  pen- 
alize the  producers  of  tobacco  who  have 
sold  their  tobacco  merely  because  others 
have  produced  an  inferior  quality  of  to- 
bacco that  has  not  found  a  marketplace. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  reverse  a 
lawsuit  that  has  been  won  by  the  farmers 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The 
law  applicable  to  the  lawsuit  is  found  on 
page  192  of  the  hearings,  which  each 
Senator  will  find  on  his  desk. 

Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  provides — 
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Definitions  Applicable  to  One  or  More 
Commodities 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  "tobacco" 
means  one  of  the  kinds  of  tobacco  listed 
below  comprising  the  type  specified  as  classi- 
fied in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announce- 
ments Numbered  118  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  Department. 

Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11, 
12,  13,  and  14. 

A  portion  of  that  act  reads  as  follows : 
Provided.  That  any  one  or  more  of  the 
types  comprising  any  such  kind  of  tobacco 
shall  be  treated  as  a  "kind  of  tobacco"  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds 
there  is  a  difference  in  supply  and  demand 
conditions  as  among  such  types  of  tobacco 
which  results  in  a  difference  in  the  adjust- 
ments needed  in  the  marketings  thereof  in 
order  to  maintain  supplies  in  line  with  de- 
mand. 

That  is  the  law  that  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  tested  in 
Federal  court  and  won.  That  is  the  de- 
cision that  Congress  is  now  being  asked 
to  overrule.  If  it  is  overruled,  the  farm- 
ers who  have  been  producing  tobacco  for 
the  marketplace,  and  not  for  a  Govern- 
ment warehouse,  will  be  penalized.  The 
tobacco  farmers  in  that  region  have  an 
average  allotment  of  about  2  acres.  In 
many  instances,  that  allotment  provides 
their  sole  monetary  income  for  an  entire 
year.  If  those  people  are  penalized, 
those  who  are  among  the  lowest  income 
group  in  the  United  States  will  be  pe- 
nalized. 

We  are  being  asked  to  pass  poverty 
programs,  and  we  have  passed  several  of 
them.  I  certainly  favor  eliminating  pov- 
erty wherever  that  can  conceivably  be 
done.  But  in  this  area,  the  tobacco 
farmers  are  working.  They  are  trying 
to  earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  on  their  own  farms,  their  own 
small,  humble  plots  of  ground.  In  the 
bill,  we  are  asked,  at  one  fell  swoop,  to 
put  them  into  a  more  poverty-stricken 
class  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  many 
farmers  who  produce  large  volumes  of 
tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality. 

I  asked  one  witness  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  what  his  tobacco  al- 
lotment was.  His  answer  was.  "I  don't 
know;  several  hundred  acres." 

I  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  do  not  know  what  your  tobacco  allot- 
ment is?  Evei-y  farmer  in  my  State 
knows  within  a  fraction  of  an  acre  what 
his  allotment  is." 

It  developed  upon  further  inquiiT  that 
the  pai-ticular  so-called  farmer  had  a  to- 
bacco allotment  of  2,200  acres.  That  is 
the  type  of  people  who  are  requesting 
that  Congress  impose  further  restrictions 
on  the  humble  small  fanners  who  have 
already  planted  their  crops,  who  have  al- 
ready nurtured  them  in  the  groimd,  who 
have  been  into  the  courts  of  the  United 
States — the  district  courts  and  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals — and  have  won 
their  lawsuit.  Now  we  are  asked  to  re- 
verse the  result  of  that  lawsuit  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  We  are  asked  to  penalize 
further  those  humble  small  farmers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  man  who  had  a  2,200 
allotment  but  did  not  even  know  what 
size  allotment  he  had.  "Several  hun- 
dred acres,"  was  his  evasive  answer. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  no  such  in- 
justice or  inequity.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  which  I  have  offered 
in  my  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment and  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  on  his 
fine  presentation  of  a  case  that  has  real 
equity  and  yet  is  being  presented  to  the 
Senate  with  only  seven  Senators  in  the 
Chamber,  including  the  Presiding  Officer, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  It  is  a  pity  that 
■when  a  matter  which  strikes  at  the 
money  income  of  a  great  many  thousand 
small  people  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
reach  the  ears  of  Senators  who,  I  know, 
want  to  do  the  equitable  thing.  There 
is  only  one  equitable  thing  that  could  be 
done  in  this  case. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  is  a  very  small 
producer  of  Flue-cured  tobacco.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  in  the  hearing 
record,  some  5.200  Florida  farmers  pro- 
duce Flue-cured  tobacco  on  a  total  of 
about  12,000  acres.  That  is  a  little  more 
than  2  acres  per  farmer,  on  the  average. 
Many  farmers  have  less  than  2  acres. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  is  the  principal 
money  crop  of  a  great  many  of  our  peo- 
ple who  live  in  that  part  of  Florida  which 
does  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  thriv- 
ing tourist  industry,  which  does  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  tremendous  vegetable 
and  fruit  production,  but  which  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  production  of  staple 
crops.  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  the  prin- 
cipal money  crop,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  for  some  thousands  of  mighty 
good  Americans  who  happen  to  be  pro- 
ducers of  that  kind  of  tobacco  in 
Florida. 

A  somewhat  comparable  situation 
exists  in  Georgia,  except  that  Georgia 
has  approximately  five  times  as  great  a 
production  of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  and 
something  like  five  times  as  many  fami- 
lies are  directly  affected  by  this  prob- 
lem, as  compared  with  the  situation  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida. 

In  South  Carolina,  we  carmot  break 
down  the  number  of  producers  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  of  tjTJe  14,  the  kind  which 
is  produced  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  as 
compared  with  those  who  produce  other 
types  of  tobacco,  but  several  thousand 
producers  in  South  Carolina  produce 
Flue-cured  tobacco  of  type  14,  which  I 
shall  speak  about  in  a  moment,  and 
which  has  been  so  ably  discussed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TALMADGE],  who  Certainly  knows 
this  industry  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
has  shown  that  knowledge  as  Governor 
of  his  State — and  he  was  a  great  Gover- 
nor. He  has  shown  it  for  years  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
where  he  has  been  the  principal  spokes- 
man for  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  pro- 
ducers. 

This  trouble  was  caused  not  by  the 
producers  of  type  14  tobacco,  but  by  the 
producers  of  other  types  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco.  In  order  that  the  Record  may 
clearly  show  that  what  I  am  about  to  say 
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is  correct,  I  shall  ask  for  the  inclusion  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  of 
two  or  three  of  the  portions  of  compila- 
tions appearing  in  the  record  of  commit- 
tee hearings. 

On  page  173  of  the  hearings,  the  third 
of  the  tables  that  are  included  shows  the 
following: 

Proportion  of  production  by  type  going 
Into  stabilization  corporation  storage  (per- 
cent) . 

This  covers  the  years  beginning  with 

1961  and  continuing  through  1964,  with 
the  understanding  that  as  to  1964  the  fig- 
ures are  estimates  all  the  way  through. 
But  I  believe  they  are  substantially  cor- 
rect, because  that  has  been  the  case  every 
year  that  we  have  obtained  these  data 
from  the  well-operated  tobacco  division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  appears  that  in  1961  the  percentage 
of  tobaccos  of  the  five  types  which  com- 
prise Flue-cured  tobacco,  which  went  to 
the  Stabilization  Corporation — that  is, 
into  Government  warehouses — was  not 
greatly  variant.  It  ran  all  the  way  from 
2.8  to  8.1  percent,  but  nothing  like  the 
variance  that  has  occurred  since  that 
time. 

Beginning  with  1962,  Senators  will 
note  that  as  to  type  14  tobacco,  every 
year,  only  a  minor  percentage  of  the 
percentage  of  the  production  has  gone 
into  Government  warehouses.  For  in- 
stance, in  1962,  2.6  percent  of  type  14 
tobacco   went  to   the   Government;    in 

1963,  3  percent;  in  1964,  1.7  percent;  or 
a  total  average  of  about  2.9  percent. 

I  state  again  that  the  figure  for  1964 
is  an  estimate.  Therefore,  that  makes 
the  average  somewhat  of  an  estimate, 
although  it  must  be  almost  correct. 

If  we  consider  each  of  the  other  types 
of  tobacco  not  produced  in  Florida,  not 
produced  in  Georgia,  and  not  produced 
in  the  southern  part  of  South  Carolina, 
we  shall  see  an  entirely  different  picture. 

As  to  type  13,  in  1962.  10.8  percent  of 
that  type  went  to  the  Government  ware- 
houses.   In  1963,  it  was  13.2  percent.    In 

1964.  it  was  13.8  percent.  That  is  an 
average  of  12.6  percent. 

As  to  type  12.  it  was  16.5  percent  in 
1962,  14.9  percent  for  1963,  and  28.6  per- 
cent for  1964.  That  is  an  average  of 
20.0  percent  for  the  3  years. 

If  we  go  to  type  IIB,  it  was  20.4  per- 
cent for  1962,  23.3  percent  for  1963,  and 
20.6  percent  for  1964.  That  is  an  aver- 
age of  21.4  percent. 

As  to  type  11  A.  which  has  been  the 
biggest  offender  of  all,  32.2  percent  in 

1962  went  to  the  Government;  45.8  per- 
cent went  to  the  Government  ware- 
houses in  1963.  and  21.3  percent  in  1964. 
That  is  an  average  of  33.1  percent  in 
those  particular  years. 

I  call  attention  to  this  fact  because  if 
one  wishes  to  turn  now  to  the  next  ex- 
hibit, found  on  pages  105  and  106  of  the 
printed  record,  he  will  find  the  reason 
why  the  other  types  of  tobacco  have  been 
building  up  heavy  surpluses  in  the  Gov- 
ernment warehouses.  They  are  the 
types  which  ought  to  contribute  out  of 
proportion  to  the  solving  of  this  catas- 
trophe which  they  have  brought  on  the 
Flue-cured,  tobacco  industry.     For  In- 


stance, the  compilation  on  page  105 
shows  the  figure  with  reference  to  Flor- 
ida type  14.  It  shows  that,  whereas  in 
1961  we  produced  in  our  State  an  aver- 
age of  1,850  pounds  per  acre,  we  were 
still  at  about  that  figure  in  1964.  We 
were  producing  1,765  poimds  per  acre. 
As  to  the  total  production,  we  had 
brought  it  down  from  a  total  of  25,900,- 
000  pounds  to  a  total  of  22,239.000 
pounds. 

That  shows  rather  clearly  that  we  had 
not  only  not  heavily  built  up  our  produc- 
tion per  acre,  but  that  we  had  also  not 
built  up  the  total  produced.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  our  tobacco  was 
still  a  superior  type,  I's  and  2's.  and 
was  taken  by  the  buyers  on  the  tobacco 
market. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  for  Georgia. 
For  1961.  it  will  be  noted  that  the  farm- 
ers in  Georgia  produced  1,930  pounds 
per  acre,  as  against  1,930  pounds,  or  that 
same  average,  for  1964. 

If  we  look  across  the  table  to  see  the 
volume  produced  in  that  great  State,  the 
total  volume  went  from  136  million 
pounds  in  1961  down  to  122.5  million  in 
1964.  In  other  words,  in  the  States  of 
Florida  and  Georgia,  where  type  14  to- 
bacco was  being  produced,  and  where 
the  tobacco  found  a  ready  market,  sold 
for  a  good  price,  and  did  not  have  to  en- 
cumber Government  warehouses,  there 
was  not  an  effort  to  step  up  heavily  the 
production  per  acre,  which  we  find  in 
the  great  State  so  ably  represented  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

If  we  look  at  the  North  Carolina 
figures,  we  find  a  very  different  situation. 
In  1961,  in  North  Carolina,  the  average 
production  of  type  11  per  acre  was  1,670 
pounds  per  acre.  If  we  look  at  the  year 
1964,  we  find  that  the  average  production 
per  acre  had  been  forced  up  to  2,150 
pounds  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
500  pounds  per  acre  in  those  3  years. 

If  we  look  at  the  total  production,  we 
see  what  happened.  From  a  production 
of  303,940.000  pounds  of  type  11  tobacco 
in  1961,  the  North  Carolina  Flue-cured 
tobacco  farmers  had  increased  their  pro- 
duction to  a  total  of  352,600,000  pounds, 
or  a  total  of  nearly  50  million  pounds  in- 
crease in  production  in  those  3  years. 

If  we  look  at  the  next  tabulation,  we 
find  that  in  North  Carolina  for  type  12 
production,  the  farmers  producing  that 
type  in  1961  produced  an  average  of  1,875 
pounds  per  acre,  whereas,  in  1964,  they 
had  forced  the  average  production  up  to 
2,375  pounds  per  acre,  or  an  average  of 
500  pounds  per  acre  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  type  12. 

If  we  look  across  the  table  to  see  the 
total  volume  of  type  12  tobacco  produced 
in  that  great  State,  the  Tarheel  State, 
we  find  that  the  farmers  in  North  Caro- 
lina produced  421  million  pounds  plus 
of  type  12  tobacco  in  1961,  whereas,  in 
1964,  they  produced  479  million  pounds 
plus,  or  an  increase  of  58  million  pounds 
in  that  particular  type  alone  in  3  years. 

I  do  not  like  to  burden  the  Record 
with  these  facts,  but  they  are  facts. 
They  ought  to  appear  in  the  Record. 
They  show  clearly  who  has  trespassed, 
and  who  has  abused  the  protective  cloak 


which  Congress  has  tried  to  give  the  pro- 
ducers  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  to  put 
around  their  shoulders.  It  shows  who 
should  receive  a  penalty,  rather  than 
placing  the  penalty  upon  those  who  do 
not  deserve  it. 

If  we  look  at  page  106.  we  find  what 
happened  in  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  production  of  type  13 
tobacco  in  those  same  years.  In  I96i, 
the  average  type  13  tobacco  produced  in 
North  Carolina  was  1,900  pounds,  as 
against  2,350  pounds  per  acre  in  1964, 
The  total  volume  of  production  of  that 
kind  of  tobacco  had  gone  up  in  those 
3  years  from  106,400,000  pounds  to  117,. 
500,000  pounds. 

Figures  of  this  kind  do  not  lie;  they  tell 
the  facts.  They  reveal  that  the  produc- 
ers of  Flue-cured  tobacco  in  North  Car- 
olina, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
am  sure  they  met  the  acreage  quotas  by 
having  to  cut  down  their  acreage  as  the 
acreage  allotments  were  given,  neverthe- 
less did  two  things.  They  not  only  piled 
on  the  fertilizer  and  planted  the  tobacco 
closer  together,  but  they  also  utilized- 
and  this  is  the  pitiful  point — a  new 
planting  of  tobacco  turned  out  by  a 
couple  of  nurseries,  which  planting  was 
designed  to  greatly  outproduce  in  pound- 
age per  acre  that  which  had  been  pro- 
duced before. 

The  record  shows  these  things.  I  am 
only  asking  whether  it  is  fair  or  equitable 
to  put  this  particular  hardship  upon 
those  who  have  not  produced  this  catas- 
trophe of  tremendous  warehouse  sup- 
plies and  oversurplus  production.  WhyL' 
it  fair  to  place  the  penalty  upon  those 
who  have  not  contributed  to  it,  those 
who  have  been  able  to  sell  their  crop  for 
money  on  the  barrelhead  in  their  mar- 
kets to  the  degree  shown  by  the  figures 
which  I  quoted? 

In  case  I  have  not  asked  to  do  so,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
shown  at  page  173  of  the  hearings,  part 
of  which  I  quoted — the  third  compilation 
on  page  173 — be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Table  5. — Production  and  accumulatioru  0/ 

Stabilization  Corporation  stocks  of  Flue- 

cured  tobacco,  by  types,  1961-64  1 


Total 


1901 

1962 

19G3 

1964 

Proportion     of     pro- 
duction l)y  type  RO- 
ing   into   Stabiliza- 
tion  Corp.   storage 
(percent); 
Tyix<  14 --. 

4.1 

2.8 
8.1 
4.2 
7.1 

2.6 
10.8 
16.5 
20  4 
32.  2 

3.0 
13.  2 
14.9 
23.3 

45. 8 

21.7 

J13.8 
S28.6 
:20.6 
121.3 

Tyix>  13 -- 

Tj-pe  12 

Type  lib 

Type  11a 

1 

Total.. 

5.6 

16.9 

20.3  '219.3 

i            '           1 

1 2.9 
MO- 5 
J17.0 
M8.0 
«2;.5 

«16.1 


1  Sources:  "Flue-Currd  ToVacoo  Market  KevieT. 
TOB-p-I^7,  .VM.f,  ISI>.\,  WiL-liinMloi),  ^r  MaftC 
1964-  "Flue-rurc<l  Tol.aceo  M-.irkcJ  Ke\  iew,"  I  00-ti-- 
6.  AMS,  rSDA,  Wiu'shingtcn,  D.f.,  Marib  1963:  JO- 
hacco  Situation."  TS-llO,  Fl.'S,  USDA,  Wtishingtm, 
D.C.,  Docemlier  1%4:  an'f  "News  Letter,"  1-Iue-Cumi 
Tobacco  Stabilization  Corp.,  Raleiizb,  N.C.,  Jan.  «• 
196.5. 

2  Preliminary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  various 
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„,>,in>i  T  nimt.pd  nn  nafies  105  showing  Georgia,  type  14,  and  the  three  There  being  no  objections,  the  tables 
^'H?0?rpSdiJrSco^!Se^  cove^SI  North  ba'rolina;  type  11,  type  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
S^Jne  covering  Florida,  type  14.  and    12,  and  type  13.  asfoUows: 

U.S.  Flue-cured  tobacco:  Average,  yield  pei  acre,  production,  pnce  per  pound,  and  crop  value  by  types  within  StaUs,  1956-64 

FLORIDA,  TYPE  14 


Year 


1957.. 

1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 


Acreage 

Yield 

Produc- 

Price 

per  acre 

tion 

per  pound 

1,000 

Acres 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

17,700 

1,225 

21,682 

48.5 

11,400 

1,350 

15,390 

56.7 

11,100 

1,485 

16,484 

57.3 

13,900 

1,395 

19. 390 

59.8 

13,800 

1,595 

22,011 

57.2 

Crop 
value 


1000 

dollars 

10, 516 

8.  726 

9,445 

11,595 

12,590 


Year 


1961... 
1962... 

1963  1.. 

1964  1- 


Acreage 


..4  ere* 
14,000 
14,800 
14,000 
12,600 


Yield 
per  acre 


Pounds 
1,850 
1,960 
1,845 
1.76S 


Produc- 
tion 


1,000 
pounds 
25,900 
29,008 
25,830 
22,239 


Price 
Iter  pound 


CenU 
60.6 
56.3 
67.0 


Crop 
value 


1,000 
doUars 
15,095 
16,332 
14.723 


GEORGI.\,  TYPE  14 


1966... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 


88,000 

1,4.55 

128,  040 

63, (KK) 

1,290 

81,270 

58,000 

l.,545 

89.610 

69.000 

1,520 

104.880 

70,0(X) 

1.845 

129, 150 

48.5 

66.1 

57.5 

58.1 

66.8 

62.099 
45,592 
51,526 
60.935 
■  73, 357 


1961... 
1962... 

1963  I. 

1964  '. 


70,500 
74,000 
70,  500 
63,500 


1,930 
1,975 
2,025 
1,S30 


136,065 
146. 150 
142, 762 
122,500 


59.0 
57.0 
58.0 


80,278 
83,306 
82,802 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  TYPE  11 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 


227,000 
170,000 
163.000 
180.000 
179,000 


1,525 
1.355 
1,570 
1,450 
1,630 


346.175 
230.350 
2.').5,910 
261,000 
291,770 


.■)0.2 

173. 780 

.53.8 

123.928 

.57.6 

147. 404 

.5.5.2 

144, 072 

60.4 

176,229 

1961... 
1962... 
1903'. 
1964  1. 


182,000 
191,000 
182.000 
164,000 


1,670 
1,860 
1,790 
2,150 


303,940 
355,260 
325,780 
352,600 


64.2 
60.3 
56.9 


195, 129 
214.222 
185.369 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  TYPE  12 


1956 

1957.... 
1958..... 
1959..... 
i960.... 


282.000 
218.000 
213, (XX) 
223,  IXX) 
223,000 


1,760 
1.535 
1,825 
1.550 

1,980 


496,320 
334,630 
388,  725 
345, 6.50 
441.. 540 


51.8 
54.8 
57.7 
58.7 
61.2 


257, 094 
183. 377 
224,294 
-802,897 
270, 222 


1961.. 

1962.. 
I  1963  1 
;  1964" 


225,000 
234,000 
223,000 
202.000 


1,875 
1,8'25 
2,140 
2,375 


421,875 
427, 050 
477, 220 
479,750 


65.5 
59.8 
58.7 


276.328 
255,378 
280,128 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  TYPE  13 


1956.., 

1957... 
1958... 
1959.. 
I960.. 


70,000 
55,000 
53,000 
55. 51)0 
55, 5(X) 


1,700 
1,.560 
1,740 
1,735 
1,920 


119,000 
85,800 
92.  220 
96, 292 

106,560 


55.0 
59.6 
60.3 
62.4 
62.2 


65.4.50 
.51.137 
55,609 
60,086 
66.280 


1961.. 
1962.. 
1963  1 
1964' 


56,000 
58,000 
65,500 
50,000 


1,900 
2,250 
2,120 
2,350 


106,400 
130,500 
117,660 
117,500 


65.8 
61.3 
59.6 


70,011 
79.996 
70.125 


I  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Estimates  Division,  SRS. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
also  a  lamentable  fact  that  growers  right 
across  North  Carolina,  in  Virginia,  did 
the  same  thing.  If  Senators  will  look  at 
the  last  part  of  that  page,  on  page  106  of 
the  hearing  record,  they  will  find  the 


compilation  covering  Virginia,  type  11. 
They  will  find  that  the  per  acre  produc- 
tion went  from  1,580  in  1961  to  2.100  in 
1964,  and  that  total  production  went 
from  111  million  pounds  in  1961  to  132 
million  pounds  in  1964. 


U.S.  Flue-cured  tobacco:  Average  yield  per  acre,  production,  price  per  pound,  and  crop 

I  VIRGINIA,  TYPE  11 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
particular  tabulation,  covering  Virginia 
type  11,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

value  by  types  within  States,  1956-64 


Year 


1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 


Acreage 


Acres 
88,000 
67.000 
65.000 
70.500 
70,000 


Yield 
per  acre 


Pounds 
1,560 
1,470 
1.640 
1..560 
1,590 


Produc- 
tion 


1,000  pounds 
137, 280 
98.490 
106,600 
109, 980 
111,300 


Price 
per  pound 


Cents 
52.8 
51.2 
57.9 
54.4 
59.4 


Crop  value 


1,000  dnliars 
72,484 
50. 427 
61, 721 
59.829 
66,112 


Year 


1961. 
1%2. 
1963 
1964 


Acreage 


Acres 
70,500 
73,500 
69,000 
63,000 


Y'ield 
per  acre 


Pounds 
1,580 
1,760 
1,725 
2,100 


Produc- 
tion 


1, 000  pounds 
111,390 
129,360 
119,025 
132,300 


Price 
per  pound 


Cents 
63.6 
62.0 
64.0 


Crop  value 


1,000  doOars 
70.733 
80,203 
64,274 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Anyone  with  an  ob- 
jective mind,  trying  to  do  the  right  thing, 
is  of  good  character,  and  is  trying  to 
do  the  best  to  do  a  good  job — could  not 
look  at  the  record  without  coming  nec- 
essarily to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
only  one  reason  why  the  surplus  has  been 
built  too  high.  It  is  because  those  who 
have  produced  Flue-cured  tobacco  other 
than  type  14  produced  so  much  that  there 
has  been  no  ready  market  for  it.  and  a 
great  quantity  of  it  has  had  to  go  into 


Goverrmient  warehouses.  I  do  not  need 
to  expand  on  that  fact.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  the  case. 

It  is  because  that  is  the  case  that  I 
feel,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  pro- 
posed law  would  be  unfortunate  and  un- 
fair. 

The  second  reason  why  I  feel  it  would 
be  unfair  has  to  ^do  with  the  fact  that, 
no  matter  how  speedily  the  Congress  en- 
acts the  bill  imder  pressure  from  the  ad- 


ministration, and  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Department  handling  the  matter,  the 
Department  of  Agiiculture,  we  must  all 
remember  that  the  Under  Secretary  is  a 
North  Carolinian.  He  appeared  at  our 
committee  hearings.  The  head  of  the 
CCC  organization  which  buys  in  this 
product  and  has  it  under  his  jurisdiction 
is  another  North  Carolinian.  I  would 
not  charge  them  with  having  said  any- 
thing falsely  before  our  committee. 
They  know  the  situation  in  their  State 
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and  realize  what  it  is.  They  are  bound 
to  be  most  sympathetic  to  the  situation 
there.  They  have  shown  that  sympathy 
by  bringing  in  this  kind  of  legislation  at 
this  time. 

The  same  group  of  officials  last  fall 
proposed  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
procedure.  They  suggested  that  the 
acreage  be  cut  by  19 V2  percent.  They 
submitted  a  referendum  to  the  producers 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco.  Senators  know 
that  such  a  referendum  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  some  two-thirds  of  the  grow- 
ers before  it  can  be  put  into  effect.  It 
was  so  approved.  It  has  been  followed  by 
those  who  have  planted,  including  many 
in  my  own  State,  including  many  in  the 
adjoining  State  of  Georgia.  It  will  have 
covered  everyone.  It  has  to  be  approved 
by  Congress.  A  large  number  of  amend- 
ments have  to  be  considered  by  the  other 
body.  Then  it  has  to  go  to  the  President 
and  be  signed.  It  then  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  a  referendum.  This  is  not  a  first 
impression  referendum.  It  Is  a  referen- 
dum to  set  aside  the  19V2-percent  acre- 
age cut  which  has  been  already  voted, 
and  would  supplant  that  with  one  which 
would  combine  the  acreage  and  tonnage 
features. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  correct  me  if 
I  am  not  accurate  in  my  statement,  I 
will  yield  for  him  to  do  so;  but,  as  I  re- 
call it,  they  expected  to  submit  the  pro- 
posal of  a  cut  of  10  percent  in  acreage, 
rather  than  19^2  percent,  and  with  a 
poundage  control  such  as  is  embraced  in 
this  measure. 

So  it  is  proposed,  with  all  the  haste 
that  can  be  generated  in  such  a  bill,  as 
a  bill  hereafter  to  be  effective,  when 
much  of  the  acreage  has  been  planted, 
to  race  that  onto  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  to  race  it  to  a  referendum,  and  then 
ask  the  tobacco  growers  to  vote  on  It, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  votes  of  those 
in  North  Carolina  and  southern  Virginia 
are  enough  to  adopt  this  particular 
measure. 

Everybody  knows  that.  We  know 
what  we  are  confronted  v;ith. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  substitute  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  and  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer that,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  fMr.  Talmadge],  who  is  more 
familiar  with  it.  I  would  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer,  but  I  am  afraid  I  would 
leave  out  something  important. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  as  submitted  by  the 
House  would  require  every  farmer  to 
have  a  poundage  quota  as  well  as  an 
acreage  allotment,  whereas  the  substi- 
tute that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  myself  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
duce the  quota,  either  by  acreage  or 
poundage,  of  the  farmer  who  produces 
a  surplus  that  goes  into  the  Govern- 
ment warehouse.  The  penalty  would 
properly  be  paid  on  farmers  who  pro- 
duce an  inferior  tobacco,  and  not  on 
farmers  who  produce  a  tobacco  finding 


a  ready,  willing,  and  able  buyer  on  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  effect,  if  any, 
would  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee have  upon  the  farmers  in  Florida 
and  Georgia? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  have  a 
very  substantial  effect.  First,  it  would 
nullify  a  lawsuit  those  farmers  have  won 
in  the  U.S.  district  court  and  again  in 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  That  law- 
suit was  won  by  those  farmers  in  a  unan- 
imous decision. 

Second,  it  would  change  the  method  of 
allocating  acreage  and  poundage  even 
after  those  farmers  had  planted  a  crop 
already  growing  in  the  field.  It  would 
be  an  inconceivable  proposal  to  require 
different  acreage  and  poundage  require- 
ments after  the  farmers  were  authorized 
last  December  to  do  what  they  have 
now  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  event  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  and  Florida  is  adopted,  will  there 
be  any  restrictions  either  by  acreage  or 
poundage  on  the  growers  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  reduce  the  marketing 
quota  of  the  individual  farmer  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  tobacco  he  con- 
tributed to  the  surplus  that  went  into 
commodity  stabilization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  the  substitute 
is  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  those  who, 
by  increased  production,  create  the  sur- 
plus, but  that  the  same  penalty  would 
also  be  imposed  upon  the  Georgia  and 
Florida  growers,  except  that  it  would  be 
less  in  degree,  being  proportionate  to  the 
increase  which  contributed  to  the  sur- 
plus? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  impose  a  penalty  on  every 
farmer,  on  every  type  of  tobacco,  in  evei-y 
area,  if  his  tobacco  went  into  surplus  in 
a  Government  warehouse  instead  of  into 
a  market  sale.  In  other  words,  it  would 
encourage  farmers  to  produce  for  the 
marketplace  and  not  the  Government 
warehouse. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield,  so  that  I  may  elaborate  on  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Lausche],  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  already  ordered  a 
I9V2  percent  reduction  in  acreage  for 
this  year.  The  bill — regardless  of 
whether  it  passes  or  not — will  involve  a 
191/^-percent  reduction  if  it  passes.  If  it 
does  not  pass,  it  will  be  the  same  thing. 
The  19V2  percent  reduction  in  acreage 
will  stand,  regardless  of  whether  the  bill 
fails  or  passes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  understanding 
is  that  one  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [m/ 
Cooper],  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
committee,  would  place  a  ceiling  of  10 
percent  on  the  reduction  of  any  tobacco' 
therefore,  his  statement  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. I  believe  that  the  last  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  limit  reduction  to  10  percent  in- 
stead of  191/2  percent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  if 
the  Senator  will  look  it  up,  he  will  find 
that  the  10  percent  was  a  reduction  on 
the  displacement  of  the  amount  of  tobac- 
co in  storage  at  the  present-  time.  In 
other  words,  the  farmer  could  not  dump 
his  acreage  in  any  one  year,  because  it 
would  completely  ruin  him.  But  we  con- 
sidered that  the  bill  would  treat  the 
farmer  better  on  an  acreage-poundage 
bill  than  it  would  under  the  19  V2  percent 
cut,  because  this  would  restore  12  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  taken  away  from  the 
farmer  under  the  19 '2  percent  which  he 
would  get  under  the  Secretai-y's  order 
at  the  present  time. 

It  would  put  12  percent  of  that  acreage 
back  which  the  farmer  can  plant  this 
year.  He  will  not  have  to  plant  his  to- 
bacco so  close  together,  fertilize  it  so 
heavily,  irrigate  it,  harvest  it,  or  market 
it.  This  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of 
jnoney  and  will  result  in  a  much  better 
grade  of  tobacco,  because  he  will  not  be 
forced  to  grow  his  tobacco  so  close  to- 
gether, use  high-priced  fertilizer,  irri- 
gate it,  and  do  other  things  which  run 
up  production  costs  on  tobacco. 

But,  regardless  of  the  type  of  tobacco 
which  is  grown,  there  is  approximately 
a  billion  pounds  too  much  tobacco  in  this 
country.  We  must  reduce  our  stocks  of 
tobacco  over  a  period  of  years,  or  the 
whole  tobacco  program  will  fold  up  and 
cause  serious  trouble. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
about  the  position  of  the  tobacco  farmer 
today.  There  are  120,000  allotments  in 
North  Carolina.  That  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  tobacco  faiins.  That  is  farm 
allotments,  not  growers — approximately 
120,000  tobacco  farms  in  North  Carolina. 

The  land  on  a  tobacco  farm  averages 
4  acres,  and  the  tobacco  farms  stretch  all 
along  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina. 
I  suppose  this  is  also  the  case  in  Georgia 
and  Florida.  ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     About  half  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
tobacco  fai-ms  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
average  2  acres,  I  believe. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  This 
bill,  as  I  see  it — and  I  believe  I  am  abso- 
lutely correct — is  designed  to  save  the 
small  fanner,  not  the  big  farmer,  who 
can  be  hurt  badly  by  the  acerage-pound- 
age  bill.  Consider  a  fanner  with  4  acres 
planted  in  tobacco  this  year,  which  is  cut 
19.5  percent — which  is  nearly  20  percent 
He  winds  up  with  a  little  over  3  acres. 
He  is  taking  a  great  cut.  If  it  is  cut 
further  next  year,  he  will  have  something 
left;  but  pretty  soon  nothing  will  be  left. 

There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
which  consist  of  less  than  1  acre.  Take 
20  percent  from  that  1  acre  and  there  Is 
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„r>t  much  left  to  fill  a  bam  to  cure  any 
Sacco  The  bill  would  keep  the  acre- 
age almost  intact.  The  farmer  would  be 
working  on  a  formula. 

Let  me  mention  one  further  pomt. 
Pieures  have  been  quoted  from  the  1964 
crop  The  1964  crop  was  an  abnormaUy 
high  crop.  It  was  not  considered  in 
drafting  this  bill.  The  conunittee  took 
the  3  highest  years  of  the  preceding  5 
vears  leaving  out  the  1964  crop,  which 
was  an  abnormally  high  yield  crop  and 
should  not  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   I  believe  that  answers  the 

%VlaUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  for  the  pui-pose  of  a  ques- 
tion? ^     .    .  ,^ 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  stated  that 
whether  the  bill  is  or  is  not  passed,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  acreage  of 
19 'o  percent:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No; 
that  is  not  exactly  correct.  I  may  have 
misstated  myself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Perhaps  I  misunder- 

stood 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  bill  does  not  pass,  there  will  be  a  19^2 
percent  acreage  reduction.  If  it  does  pass 
and  is  approved  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
all  the  fanners — because,  remember,  the 
fanners  themselves  must  vote  on  the  bill 
or  else  it  will  not  become  effective  any- 
way—if they  do  vote  in  the  referendum  to 
accept  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee,  12  percent  of  the  19^2  percent 
acres  will  be  restored  to  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  grow  inferior  tobacco 
on  the  small  acres  and  spread  it  over 
more  acres,  using  less  fertilizer,  and  not 
till  the  land  intensively,  as  they  are  doing 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  the  per- 
centage of  reduction  in  acreage  in  the 
event  the  committee's  bill  is  passed  and 
approved?  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  to 
have  stated  that  if  it  is  not  passed,  the 
reduction  will  be  19 '/2  percent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  -  • 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  if  it  is  passed, 
there  will  be  an  advantage  provided  to 
the  fanner  in  a  quantity — did  he  say  7V2 
percent? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ap- 
proximately 12  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Approximately  12 
percent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In- 
stead of  being  cut  19  V2  percent,  it  would 
be  cut  6  or  6  V2  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bears  out  the  statement  I  was  making 
that  it  is  designed  by  the  bill  to  enlarge 
the  acreage  permitted  to  be  used  for  pro- 
duction in  1965. 

There  is  a  statement  in  the  House  re- 
port which  I  believe  makes  clear  what 
was  expected  to  be  done  under  the  bill 
as  it  was  then.  It  has  been  slightly 
changed  by  Senate  committee  actioa. 

The  House  report  states  that  the/na- 
tional acreage  factor  will  be  deterr|«ned 
by  dividing  the  new  1965  national  Acre- 
age allotment  by  the  national  acreage 
allotment  currently  in  effect  for  the  1965 


crop,  which  goes  into  tobacco;  namely, 
514,265  acres.  This  factor  would  be  ap- 
proximately 1.180,  and  would  restore  the 
1965  farm  acreage  allotment  to  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  1964  acreage  al- 
lotment, so  it  would  cut  out  the  19^2  Per- 
cent acreage  allotment  already  voted 
by  the  growers  by  more  than  two-thirds 
last  December,  in  order  to  put  in  this 
new  formula  which  according  to  the 
statement  in  the  House  report  would 
bring  up  acreage  allotments  to  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  1964. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  under  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  cut  will  be 
191/2  percent,  and  under  the  bill  it  would 
be  approximately  5  to  6  percent? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  except  that  this  was 
not  accomplished  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  was  accom- 
plished by  an  offer  of  his  made  to  the 
farmers  by  a  referendum,  which  they  ap- 
proved by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Under  approval  of  that  offer  the  acreage 
for  1965  was  to  be  reduced  by  19 » 2  per- 
cent from  the  1964  acreage  as  to  those 
already  planted  whose  crops  are  already 
grown,  of  course.  That  allotment,  we 
believe,  has  been  followed.  Whether 
evei-yone  has  followed  it,  I  do  not  knov,', 
but  any  prudent  man  would  have  fol- 
lowed that  new  allotment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  at  issue 
in  the  lawsuit  that  was  discussed? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  issue  in  the  law- 
suit discussed  had  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  differentiate 
between  type  14  tobacco  and  the  other 
t^Tses  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  the  law,  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended: 

Sec.  301.  (a)    •  •   •. 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS  Applicable  to  One  or 
More  Commodities. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
title— 

*  •  •  •  • 

(15)  "Tobacco"  means  each  one  of  the 
kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below  comprising  the 
types  specified  as  classified  In  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcement  Numbered  118  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agrlcultvtral  Economics  of  the 
Dei>artment: 

Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11, 
12, 13,  and  14 — 

Then  omitting  all  the  other  part  of  this 
section,  which  deals  with  other  types  of 
tobacco  and  with  other  commodities: 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
each  of  such  kinds  of  tobacco  severally :  Pro- 
vided, That  any  one  or  more  of  the  types  com- 
prising any  such  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be 
treated  as  a  "kind  of  tobacco"  for  the  pxir- 
poses  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds  there 
is  a  difference  In  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions as  among  such  types  of  tobacco  which 
results  In  a  difference  in  the  adjustments 
needed  In  the  marketing  thereof  in  order  to 
maintain  supplies  In  line  with  demand. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  contention 
of  those  producers  of  type  14  tobacco, 
who  went  first  to  the  district  court  and 
won  their  suit  there,  that  the  Secretary, 
looking  at  the  figures  that  have  been 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  also  by  myself,  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  will  see  clearly 


who  are  the  ones  who  have  abused  this 
program  and  who  are  the  ones  who  have 
built  up  the  tremendous  surplus.  They 
show  clearly  and  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  have,  and  in  this  suit  these 
growers  claim  should  have,  found  that 
"there  is  a  difference  in  supply  and  de- 
mand conditions  as  among  such  types 
of  tobacco  which  results  in  a  difference 
in  the  adjustment  needed  in  the  market- 
ings thereof." 

Judge  Scarlett,  one  of  our  able  district 
court  judges — I  believe  he  sits  in  Savan- 
nah— niled  with  the  growers.  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
at  New. Orleans.  Although  the  decision 
on  the  ■'appeal  stated  that  some  other 
things  had  to  be  done,  it  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  Secretary  was  advised  to 
look  at  the  law  and  at  the  figures,  to  see 
if  something  should  not  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  law. 

The  case  has  not  come  to  final  hear- 
ing. The  able  attorney  for  the  tobacco 
section  was  before  our  committee.  He 
was  asked  the  question,  as  I  recall,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
"Why  has  not  that  case  been  appealed?" 
As  I  recall,  his  answer — Senators  will 
have  to  go  to  the  record  to  find  the  exact 
answer — was  substantially  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  not  decided  whether  he  wished 
to  appeal  or,  instead,  depend  upon  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  is  now  before  us,  which  would  al- 
low him  to  ignore  that  suit — one  thing 
or  the  other,  and  not  the  two  together. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.     LAUSCHE.     Has    any    thought 
been  given  to  the  insertion  of  a  saving 
clause,  so  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
litigants  in  the  action  that  is  pending? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  have  not  given 
such  thought.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  I  am  sure  he  can  give 
the  exact  answer. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  change 
the  entire  method  and  manner  of  allo- 
cating and  apportioning  tobacco.  The 
pending  bill  would  provide  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis,  whereas  the  existing  law 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  separate  to- 
bacco by  classes,  depending  upon  the 
production.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  yield  for  the  purpose,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Homer  S.  Durden,  Jr.,  attorney  for  the 
Georgia  Commodity  Commission  for  To- 
bacco, of  Swainsboro.  Ga.,  at  pages  191 
to  195  of  the  hearings,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Homer  S.  Durden,  Jr.,  Attor- 
ney  FOR   THE   Georgia   Commodity   Com- 
mission  FOR  Tobacco,  Swainsboro.   Ga. 
Mr.  Durden.  My  name  Is  Homer  S.  Dur- 
den Jr..  of  Swainsboro.  Ga.     I  am  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Georgia  Commodity  Commission 
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for  Tobacco  and  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Otis 
G.  Turner,  chairman,  who  is  unable  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  because  of  Illness. 

The  Georgia  Commodity  Commission  for 
Tobacco  is  opposed  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  grounds  that  first,  the  law 
already  provides  for  quotas  on  tobacco  on 
the  basis  of  poundage  in  that  the  national 
marketing  quota  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  he  proclaims  the 
number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  on  the  basis  of  poundage  which, 
under  current  law,  he  may  convert  to  acre- 
age basis  when  making  the  allocation  of 
tobacco  to  the  various  States.  This  con- 
version from  poundage  as  based  on  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  to  acreage  to  the 
individual  State  quotas  is  permissive  and 
is  not  mandatory  and  it  is  our  contention 
and  belief  that  no  additional  legislation  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  poundage  quota 
basis. 

Further,  we  oppose  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  that  no  consideration  is  given  to 
the  farmers  whose  crops  do  not  go  Into 
Stabilization.  In  the  type  14  belt,  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  goes 
into  Stabilization.  In  other  belts  as  much 
as  43.6  percent  goes  into  Stabilization.  It 
is  the  tobacco  held  in  Stabilization  that  pri- 
marily constitutes  the  surplus  faced  by  the 
tobacco  industry  today.  Of  the  961  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  held  in  Stabilization,  ap- 
proximately 17  million  pounds  represents 
type  14  Flue-cured  tobacco.  We  strongly 
urge  and  believe  that  the  quota  should  be 
adjxisted  taking  Into  consideration  the 
amount  a  farmer  places  in  Stabilization  from 
his  production  and  sale  of  tobacco,  and  that 
it  Is  not  equitable  to  cut  the  quota  of  farm- 
ers who  are  not  contributing  to  surplus  in 
the  same  percentage  and  amount  as  for  the 
farmer  who  is  contributing  to  the  surplus. 
Rather  than  new  legislation,  we  feel  that 
a  proper  administration  of  the  current  law 
is  In  order.  We  are  familiar  with  the  state- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  William  L.  Lanier, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  adopt  his  presentation  as  ours. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  I 
realize  you  are  working  against  a  time  dead- 
line. 

Senator  Jordan.  We  are  glad  to  have  you, 
sir.  Mr.  Lanier  made  a  fine  statement  yes- 
terday.    Senator  Talmadge? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Yes.  Mr.  Durden,  did 
I  understand  yoiu-  testimony  to  be  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  present  law  to  set  acreage 
quotas  In  accordance  with  types? 
Mr.  Dtjrden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of 
that  act  with  you? 

Mr.  Durden.  In  my  code.  I  don't  have  it 
with  me. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Will  you  provide  it  for 
insertion  In  the  record? 

Mr.  Durden.  I  can  give  you  the  code  sec- 
tion. Senator. 

Senator  Jordan.  We  have  the  code  right 
here.    What  Is  the  section  number? 

Mr.  Durden.  7  U.S.C.  1331  I  believe,  or 
1313. 

Mr.  Harkes  T.  Stanton  (committee  coun- 
sel). Section  301(b)  (15)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  provides  that  any 
one  or  more  types  of  tobacco  shall  be  treated 
as  a  "kind  of  tobacco"  for  purposes  of  the 
act  if  the  Secretary  finds  there  is  a  difference 
in  supply  and  demand  conditions  which  re- 
quires different  marketing  adjustments.  Sec- 
tion 313(1)  provides  for  increasing  quotas 
and  allotments  for  farms  producing  par- 
ticular types  of  tobacco  where  necessary  to 
make  available  adequate  supplies  of  those 
types. 

The  Secretary  also  has  authority  to  ap- 
portion quotas  on  a  poundage  basis. 

Sections  313  (a)  and  (b)  provide  for  the 
proclamation  of  national  marketing  quotas 


their  apportionment  to  States  and  farms  on 
a  povmdage  basis. 

Subsection  (g),  which  was  added  to  sec- 
tion 313  in  1939,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convert  State  marketing 
quotas  into  State  acreage  allotments,  and 
allot  them  to  farms  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  provided  for  the  apportionment  of 
poundage  quotas. 

Mr.  Durden.  That  is  permissive. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes.  The  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  make  farm  allotments  on  either 
an  acreage  basis  or  a  poundage  basis. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  would  like  to  incor- 
porate that  In  the  record.  If  It  is  your  con- 
tention. 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes.  sir. 

(The  information  submitted  by  Mr. 
Stanton  is  as  follows : ) 

"The  AGRicuLrcRAL  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

"Sec.  301.     (a)    *   •   * 

"(b)  Definitions  Applicable  to  One  or  More 
Commodities. — ^For     the     purpose     of     this 

title — 

•  •  *  •  • 

"(15)  'Tobacco'  means  each  one  of  the 
kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below  comprising  the 
types  specified  as  classified  in  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcement  Numbered  118  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department : 

"Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11, 
12,  13.  and  14; 

"Fire-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  21. 
22,  23,  and  24; 

"Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types 
35  and  36; 

"Virginia  sxm-cured  tobacco,  comprising 
type  37; 

"Hurley  tobacco,  comprising  type  31: 

"Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type  32; 

"Cigar-filler  and  cigar-binder  tobacco, 
comprising  types  42.  43,  44,  45.  46,  51,  52.  53, 
54.  and  55; 

"Cigar-filler  tobacco,  comprising  type  41. 

"The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply 
to  each  of  such  kinds  of  tobacco  severally: 
Provided,  That  any  one  or  more  of  the  types 
comprising  any  such  kind  of  tobacco  shall 
be  treated  as  a  'kind  of  tobacco'  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds 
there  Is  a  difference  in  supply  and  demand 
conditions  as  among  such  types  of  tobacco 
which  results  in  a  difference  In  the  adjust- 
ments needed  In  the  marketings  thereof  In 
order  to  maintain  supplies  In  line  with  de- 
mand: Provided  further.  That  with  respect 
to  the  1958  and  subsequent  crops,  type  21 
(Virginia)  Fire-cured  tobacco  shall  be  treated 
as  a  'kind  of  tobacco'  for  the  pxirposes  of  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  that  for 
the  purposes  of  section  312(c)  of  this  title, 
types  21.  22.  and  23,  Fire-cured  tobacco  shall 
he  treated  as  one  'kind  of  tobacco'. 

*  *  •  •  * 

"apportionment  of  national  marketing 
quota 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  tobacco  established  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  312.  less  the  amount 
to  be  allotted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  production  of  tobacco  in  each 
State  during  the  five  calendar  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  (plus  in  applicable 
years,  the  normal  production  on  the  acreage 
diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjust- 
ment and  conservation  programs) ,  with  such 
adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  make  correction  for  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  production,  for  small  farms,  and 
for  trends  in  production,  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  seed  bed  and  other  plant  diseases 
during  such  five-year  period.  •   •  • 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through 
the  local  committees,  for  the  allotment  of 
the  marketing  quota  for  any  State  among  the 
farms  on  which  tobacco  is  produced,  on  the 


basis  of  the  following:  Past  marketing  of 
tobacco,  making  due  allowance  for  drought 
fiood,  hail,  other  abnormal  weather  condii 
tlons,  plant  bed,  and  other  diseases;  lanj 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  pn^! 
duction  of  tobacco;  crop-rotation  practices 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  af- 
fecting the  production  of  tobacco:  Provided 
That,  except  for  farms  on  which  for  the  fint 
time  in  five  years  tobacco  Is  produced  to  be 
marketed  in  the  marketing  year  for  wlilch 
the  quota  is  effective,  the  marketing  quota 
for  any  farm  shall  not  be  used  less  than  the 
smaller  of  either  ( 1 )  three  thousand  two 
liundred  pounds,  in  the  case  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  to- 
bacco, or  (2)  the  average  tobacco  production 
for  the  farm  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  plus  the  average  normal  production 
of  any  tobacco  acreage  diverted  under  agri- 
cultural adjustment  and  conservation  pro- 
grams during  such  preceding  three  years. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(g)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
average  yield  per  acre  of  tobacco  for  the  State 
during  the  five  years  last  preceding  the  year 
in   which   the   national   marketing  quota  is 
proclaimed,  adjusted  for  abnormal  conditions 
of  production,  may  convert  the  State  mar- 
keting quota  into  a  State  acreage  allotment, 
and  allot  the  same  through  the  local  commit- 
tees among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  factors 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  using  past  acre- 
age (harvested  and  diverted)   in  lieu  of  the 
past  marketing  of  tobacco;  and  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield 
dtirlng  the  came  period,  similarly  adjusted. 
may  also  convert  Into  an  acreage  allotment 
the  amount  reserved  from  the  national  quota 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c), 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
subsection  (c)   and  the  past  tobacco  experi- 
ence of  the  farm  operator,  allot  the  same 
through  the  local  committees  among  farms 
on  which  no  tobacco  was  produced  during 
the  last  five  years.     Any  acreage  of  tobacco 
harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  year  1955.  or  any  subsequent 
crop  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In  estab- 
lishing State  and  farm  acreage  allotmente 
Except  for  farms  last  mentioned  or  a  fara: 
operated,  controlled,  or  directed  by  a  person 
who  also  operates,  controls,  or  directs  another 
farm  on  which  tobacco  is  produced,  the  farm- 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  by  the 
smaller  of  ( 1 )  20  per  centum  of  such  allot- 
ment or  (2)  the  percentage  by  which  the  nor- 
mal 3rield  of  such  allotments  (as  determined 
through  the  local  committees  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretaryl 
is   less   than   three   thousand   two  hundred 
pounds,  in  the  case  of  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  m 
the  case  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco:  Providei, 
That  the  normal  yield  of  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  acres  so  added  to  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments In  any  State  shall  be  considered  as  s 
part  of  the  State  marketing  quota  in  apply- 
ing the  proviso  in  subsection  (a) .    The  actual 
production  of  the  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished for  a  farm  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota.     If  any  amount  of  tobacco  shall  be 
marketed  as  having  been  produced  on  the 
acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  which  in  fact 
was  produced  on  a  different  farm,  the  acre- 
age   allotments    next    established    for  both 
such  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  that  percent- 
age which  such  amount  was  of  the  respective 
farm  marketing  quota,  except  that  such  re- 
duction for  any  such  farm  shall  not  be  made 
if  the  Secretary  through  the  local  committees 
finds  that  no  person  connected  with  sucS 
farm  caused,  aided,   or  acquiesced  in  such 
marketing;  and  if  proof  of  the  disposition  o! 
any  amount  of  tobacco  is  not  furnished  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  or  if  any  produce 
on  the  farm  files,  or  aids  or  acquiesces  In  the 
filing  of,  any  false  report  with  respect  to  th« 
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„«nj,e  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  farm  re- 
*^  bv  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
ffttie  acreage  allotment  next  established 
/  r  the  farm  on  which  such  tobacco  is  pro- 
Hnred  shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  slmi- 
Sy  computed.  If  in  any  calendar  year  more 
han  one  crop  of  tobacco  Is  grown  from  (1) 
hesame  tobacco  plants  or  (2)  different  to- 
wco  Dlants,  and  Is  harvested  for  marketing 
from  the  same  acreage  of  a  farm,  the  acreage 
diounent  next  established  for  such  farm 
diall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  acreage  from  which  more  than  one  crop 
of  tobacco  has  been  so  grown  and  harvested. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  whenever  after  Investigation  the 
secretary  determines  with  respect  to  any 
kind  of  tobacco  that  a  substantial  difference 
exists  in  the  usage  or  market  outlets  for  any 
one  or  more  of  the  types  comprising  such 
lund  of  tobacco  and  that  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  of  such  type  or  types  to  be  produced 
under  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  for  estimated  market  de- 
mands and  carryover  requirements  for  such 
type  or  types  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary  shall 
increase  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  for  farms  producing  such  type  or 
types  of  tobacco  in  the  preceding  year  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  available  a  supply 
of  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco  adequate  to 
meet  such  demands  and  carryover  require- 
ments. The  increase  in  farm  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  production  of  such  type 
or  types  of  tobacco  during  the  period  of  years 
considered  In  establishing  farm  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  such  kind 
of  tobacco.  The  additional  production 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  national  marketing  quota 
established  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  pur- 
suant to  section  312  of  this  Act.  The  in- 
crease in  acreage  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  considered  in  establishing  future 
State  or  farm  acreage  allotments." 

Senator  Talmadge.  Is  it  true  you  are  repre- 
senting the  Georgia  Tobacco  Commodity 
Commission,  which  has  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Is  it  In  the  nature  of  a 
mandamus? 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mandamuslng  him  to 
take  action  in  accordance  with  that  law? 

Mr.  Durden.  Not  that  particular  section  of 
the  law,  Senator  Talmadge.  The  lawsuit  Is 
based  on  the  legal  theory  that  tinder  the  law 
where  there  is  a  difference  in  supply-and-de- 
mand  conditions  amongst  the  types  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  of  such  a  degree  as  to  war- 
rant a  difference  needed  in  the  adjustment 
for  supply,  to  bring  it  in  line  with  demand, 
the  Secretary  treat  that  type  or  types  of  Flue- 
cured  tot«icco  as  a  separate  kind  of  tobacco. 

We  contend,  using  Government  figures, 
that  In  1963  Georgia  had  2.8  percent  type  14 
Flue-cured  tobacco  to  go  into  stabilization, 
where  some  of  the  other  belts  put  In  as  much 
as  46  percent,  and  that  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ference In  the  supply-and-demand  condi- 
tions that  we  should  treat  type  14  as  a  sep- 
arate kind  of  tobacco. 

Senator  Talmadge.  In  other  words,  your 
contention  Is  they  ought  to  reduce  where  the 
surplus  tobacco  lies? 

Mr.  Durden.  Correct. 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  not  where  there  is 
no  s\irplus  tobacco. 

Mr.  Durden.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Talmadge.  What  has  happened  to 
your  lawsuit? 

Mr.  Durden.  The  oral  argxmienta  were 
held  before  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  Atlanta  on  October  5. 

Senator  Talmadge.  What  happened  in  the 
lower  court? 


Mr.  Dubden.  The  lower  court  ruled  with 
the  plaintiff  and  Joined  with  the  Secretary. 
Senator  Talmadge.  You   prevailed  in   the 
Federal  district  court? 
Mr.  Durden.  We  did,  sir. 
Senator  Talmadge.  And  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appealed? 
Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  that  appeal  is  now 
pending  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals? 

Mr.  Durden.  Correct,  sir. 
Senator  Talmadge.  That  is  the  status  of  it 
now? 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  So  if  this  bill  is  passed, 
what  would  that  do  to  your  lawsuit? 

Mr.  Durden.  I  think  it  would  legislate  it 
out  of  court,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  You.  of  course,  recog- 
nize that  the  tobacco  Industry  is  In  a  seri- 
ous condition  by  oversupply? 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that.  I  might  say  that  my  family,  we  have 
been  growing  tobacco  since  1928.  My  father 
used  to  be  a  director  of  the  Tobacco  Division 
for  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire,  and  I 
reckon  I  have  slept  on  about  as  many  piles 
of  tobacco  waiting  for  it  to  be  sold  as  any- 
body in  this  room,  and  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  situation,  what  we  are  faced  with. 

However,  I  say,  that  we  did  not  create 
It  in  the  type-14  area.  It  was  created  else- 
where, and  we  should  not  be  punished  by 
taking  these  cuts,  which  is  through  no  fault 
of  our  own. 

Senator  Talmadge.  You  say  that  the  pres- 
ent law  authorizes  a  present  remedy  to  re- 
duce quotas  of  tobacco  which  is  now  in  sur- 
plus? 

Mr.  DuHDEN.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  that  you  have  filed 
suit  under  that  theory  of  present  law,  and 
prevailed  in  the  district  Federal  coiu-t.  and 
the  Department  has  appealed  it  to  the  fifth 
circuit? 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  you  think  if  the 
Secretary  took  action  In  accordance  with 
yo\ir  theory  of  the  law,  that  the  supply  of 
tobacco  wherein  the  surplus  lies  would  be 
reduced  and  therein  the  taxpayers  would 
fail  to  lose  money  on  it.  and  the  farmers 
that  produce  quality  tobacco  could  continue 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  That  is  your  argu- 
ment? 
Mr.  Durden.  That  Is  my  argument. 
Senator  Talmadge.  That  was  the  substan- 
tial argument  I  believe  of  Mr.  Lanier  repre- 
senting the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion yesterday. 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Also,  substantially  the 
argument,  though  it  didn't  go  into  the 
legal  details,  of  the  group  who  appeared  for 
the  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  promised  first  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  answer  one  question  with 
respect  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  call- 
ing for  an  acreage-poundage  basis.  Th 
acreage  would  be  increased  by  the  bill, 
but  the  poundage  would  be  reduced.  A 
farmer  could  grow  only  so  many  pounds. 

Groing  back  to  the  attorney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiure,  and  what  he 
said  in  committee— I  was  present  and 
heard  all  the  discussions— I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  attorney  said  this  pro- 
vision would  change  the  law.  It  would 
not  change  the  law  at  all.    This  would 


give  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  whether  he  wished  to  go  on  a  pound- 
age-acreage basis  or  to  stick  to  the  old 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  means 
acreage-poimdage  basis,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
It  does  not  affect  the  present  law  at  all. 
He  would  still  have  the  right  to  sue  if  he 
wished  to  sue  under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  refer  to  page  195 
of  the  hearings.  Mr.  Durden  testified 
before  the  committee  as  follows: 

Senator  Talmadge.  You  prevailed  in  the 
Federal  district  court? 

Mr.  DxniDEN.  We  did,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  the  Dep>artment  of 
Agriculttire  appealed? 

Mr.  DrruDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  that  appeal  is  now 
pending  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals? 

Mr.  Durden.  Correct,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  That  is  the  status  of  it 

now? 

Mr.  Durden.  Yes,  sir. 

Since  then  the  court  has  handed  down 
its  opinion.    The  farmers  won. 

Senator  Talmadge.  So  if  this  bill  is  passed, 
what  would  that  do  to  yovu-  lawsuit? 

Mr.  Durden.  I  think  it  wotxld  legislate  it 
out  of  court,  sir. 

Counsel  for  the  farmers  believes  that 
if  the  bUl  is  passed  it  will  legislate  them 
out  of  court.  He  was  a  good  enough 
lawyer  to  win  the  case  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  and 
also  was  able  to  obtain  a  unanimous  de- 
cision in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. His  de{;ision  is  in  complete  vari- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  am  not  quoting  Mr.  Durden.  He  is  the 
lawyer  for  the  Georgia  Tobacco  Growers. 
I  am  talking  about  the  lawTers  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  bill  would  not  repeal 
the  present  law.  I  am  sure  it  would  not. 
Conditions  would  still  remain  as  they  are, 
whether  the  bUl  is  passed  or  not.  So  far 
as  the  farmers  being  able  to  sue  is  con- 
cerned, thev  would  still  be  able  to  sue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
comment  was  not  with  respect  to  the 
hearings  or  the  statement  of  the  lawyers 
at  the  hearings.  It  was  with  reference 
to  the  statement  of  the  chief  counsel  at 
our  executive  meeting  when  we  were 
marking  up  the  bill.  The  Senator  re- 
members this.  I  am  sure.  He  was  there. 
The  question  was  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  appealed  the 
case.  The  lawyer  said  he  had  not.  The 
next  question  was,  "Why  not?" 

The  answer  was  that  he  had  not  de- 
cided whether  to  appeal  it  or  wait  to 
see  whether  the  pending  bUl  would  be 
enacted.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  present.  If  he  knows  of  any 
different  construction  that  can  be  placed 
on  what  the  attorney  said.  I  shall  yield 
to  him  to  state  it.  However.  I  was  sitting 
as  close  to  the  attorney  as  I  am  to  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr   Ervin].    I  am  always  close  to  the 
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senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ex- 
cept that  in  this  instance  I  am  sorry  that 
he  has  gone  astray  in  connection  with 
this  case.  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
the  attorney  said  at  that  time. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  to  state  whether 
he  has  a  different  recollection  of  what 
was  said. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  My 
recollection  is  he  said  that  the  problem 
would  remain  regardless  of  whether  the 
bill  was  passed  or  not.  He  said  the  Sec- 
retary had  not  decided  whether  he  would 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  decision  had  been  handed  down  only 
a  short  time  before. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator's  recol- 
lection is  substantially  the  same  as  mine. 
He  said  that  the  Secretaiy  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  would  ap- 
peal. He  also  said  that  he  would  wait 
to  see  whether  the  proposed  legislation 
was  passed. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  state  one 
factor  relative  to  our  present  tobacco 
situation,  which  I  do  not  believe  has  been 
referred  to  so  far  in  the  debate.  It  goes 
back  5  years,  when  the  United  States 
put  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  oil 
from  other  countries.  I  was  in  Vene- 
zuela shortly  thereafter.  Some  of  the 
officials  there  were  not  happy  over  our 
putting  restrictions  on  their  selling  oil 
to  the  United  States.  They  said  the  only 
thing  for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  keep 
their  trade  in  balance,  would  be  to  buy 
less  from  the  United  States.  I  asked  one 
of  these  oflBcials  what  those  articles 
would  be.  It  developed  that  they  would 
tiT  to  produce  more  tobacco  and  buy  less 
tobacco  from  us,  also  less  rice  and  less 
dairy  products. 

As  a  result,  the  record  of  the  last  full 
year  will  show  that  their  purchases  of 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  fell  off 
80  percent.  Purchases  of  rice  fell  off 
about  the  same  percentage.  Purchases 
of  dairy  products  fell  off  enough  so  that 
their  purchases  of  tobacco,  rice,  and 
other  farm  commodities  from  the  United 
States  were  cut  $13  million  worth. 

When  we  consider  that  $13  million  and 
add  to  it  the  $40  million  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  and  the  five  New  England 
States  have  to  pay  extra  for  domestically 
produced  oil  which  comes  over  devious 
transportation  routes,  we  find  that  we 
are  paying  a  pretty  high  price  for  that 
little  contribution  to  a  few  of  our  oil 
companies,  including  the  loss  of  our  to- 
bacco market  in  countries  which  for- 
merly bought  nearly  all  their  tobacco 
from  the  United  States.  That  is  one 
reason  why  our  tobacco  supply  is  going 
up  and  why  the  cost  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts has  gone  up  in  certain  States. 

I  thought  this  should  be  pointed  out. 
The  loss  of  our  tobacco  markets  is  not 
due  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield.  First.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  maple 
country  and  the  country  of  Mcintosh 
apples  for  the  contribution  which  he  has 


made.  It  shows  that  we  are  all  one  big 
country,  and  artificial  action  often  works 
hardship  on  some  of  our  own  people  and 
at  the  same  time  hardship  on  some  peo- 
ple offshore.  Unexpected  results  often 
follow. 

I  am  talking  today  not  because  I  am 
happy  to  break  up  the  unity  that  has 
customarily  prevailed  among  the  to- 
bacco producers,  but  because  I  think  a 
great  hardship  would  be  imposed  on  a 
certain  group  of  tobacco  farmers  who 
have  not  contributed  to  the  present  ter- 
rible situation  and  who  ought  not  to  be 
punished  in  the  way  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  not  claiming  any  par- 
ticular magnanimity  for  myself,  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  remind  my  distinguished 
friends  from  North  Carolina  that  when 
they  had  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  so-called 
baseball  ground  peanuts  were  selling  to 
better  advantage  than  the  smaller  or  oil 
peanuts,  I  was  glad  to  join  in  voting  out 
of  the  committee  and  in  approving  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  a  short 
statement,  the  act  which  gave  the  Sec- 
retary specific  directions  to  differentiate, 
because  of  the  market,  between  those 
two  different  products. 

There  had  been  shown  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  acceptability  of  the 
large  peanuts  and  the  smaller  oil-filled 
peanuts. 

Only  last  year  my  distinguished 
friends  were  laboring  in  the  vineyard  for 
their  constituents.  I  never  blame  them 
for  doing  so.  I  remember  having  car- 
ried their  battle  not  only  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
behalf  of  greater  experimentation  in  the 
field  of  tobacco.  My  recollection  is — 
and  I  see  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kentucky  is  present — that  we  provided 
an  amount  of  over  $2  million  in  the 
appropriation  bill  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  handle  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  in  order  to  step  up  experimenta- 
tion for  a  great  commodity  which  was 
in  bad  shape.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  amount  appropriated,  which  was 
something  over  $2  million,  went  to  the 
two  great  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky.  I  was  glad  to  help  get  it 
there,  because  they  are  the  centers  of 
tobacco  production,  both  Flue-cured  and 
burley  tobacco.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  again. 

I  am  sorry  we  are  having  this  argument 
because  I  think  anything  that  breaks 
down  hannony  in  an  industry  of  this 
kind  is  unfortunate.  But  I  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  see  the  producers  of  my 
State,  who  have  not  contributed  to  this 
surplus,  who  have  already  planted,  and 
who,  including  the  producers  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  have  won  their  case 
so  far  in  the  district  court  and  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  in  effect  legislated 
partially  out  of  existence  for  the  benefit 
of  other  portions  of  the  industry  which 
have  brought  about  this  surplus  produc- 
tion— and  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  The 
facts  that  I  have  read  into  the  Record 
show  that,  and  no  one  can  dispute  it. 
They  have  created  this  surplus,  and  we 
should  not  be  punished  for  their  derelic- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  did  not  wish 
to  have  a  breakdown  of  harmony  in 
committee,  I  made  a  proposal  which  I 
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thought  was  fair  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  i 
asked  him  for  a  year's  extension  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  of  the  type  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senators  from  Tennes- 
see  and  Kentucky  had  already  obtained 
for  burley  tobacco,  which  has  not  yet 
been  planted  and  will  not  be  planted  for 
some  time  to  come — they  had  insisted 
that  it  be  applicable  to  burley  tobacco 
only  and  the  bill  should  not  be  made  ef- 
fective in  1965  for  burley  tobacco  but 
only,  for  the  first  time,  for  1966,  I  said 
that  I  would  not  fight  the  bill  on  the  floor 
if  this  was  done.  I  probably  would  have 
to  vote  against  it.  But  it  certainly  would 
give  my  people,  along  with  others,  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  situation  and  to 
vote  as  they  saw  fit  on  the  subject  of  a 
referendum  next  year. 

But  after  a  referendum  had  been  voted 
and  approved  by  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  participating  and  that  referendum 
was  upon  a  basis  proposed  by  no  one  else 
but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
people  as  the  remedy  that  was  needed  to 
meet  the  situation  and  was  voted  in  De- 
cember, then  to  come  along  after  we  have 
planted — and  we  are  the  only  part  of  the 
industry  which  has  planted — and  put  this 
hardship  upon  us  is  not  fair.  That  is  not 
equity,  and  no  one  can  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  say  that  it  is  equity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina  if 
he  wishes  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  all  the  things 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  had  to  say  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers my  proposal  made  to  him,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  put  it  off 
for  the  reason  which  I  shall  state. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  deciding  this  question,  or  is 
the  Senate  deciding  it  now? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
reported  the  bill. 

The  Department  had  suggested  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed  in  the  way  it  is 
reported  this  year  because  we  all  know 
that  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  reduc- 
tion based  upon  poundage,  acreage,  or- 
some  other  basis,  the  farmer  is  as  smart 
as  any  other  businessman  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  is  smarter  than  a  great 
many  of  them.  Therefore,  this  year  he 
would  produce  every  pound  of  tobacco 
he  could  produce  on  the  acreage  allotted 
to  him. 

A  great  many  records  and  tests  show 
that  farmers  can  increase  their  pound- 
age to  over  4,000  pounds  per  a<;re — not 
on  sorry  land — but  they  can  do  it;  it  has 
been  done.  Last  year  2,200  pounds  an 
acre  were  produced. 

They  honestly  believe  that  if  that 
situation  should  prevail  another  year,  a 
large  surplus  will  be  put  in  stock  this 
year,  and  the  program  will  come  into 
further  jeopardy. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  desii'e  to 
have  the  referendum. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  in 
1955  the  farmers,  under  a  3-year 
acreage  program  which  they  voted  upon 
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at  that  time,  came  back  and  voted  agam, 
nnder  circumstances  similar  to  those 
that  now  exist,  further  to  reduce  theu- 
arreage  because  of  the  great  surplus  that 
fhev  had  built  up  at  that  particular 
.rne  as  a  result  of  the  1954-55  crop.  I 
believe  It  was  an  inferior  grade  of 
tobacco  which  was  later  dumped  on  the 
market  at  a  very  cheap  price. 

They  did  the  same  thing  agam. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  do 
anything  to  the  farmer.  The  fanner  has 
a  right  to  decide  whether  he  wants  the 
nrogram  or  whether  he  does  not  want  it. 
I  have  not  talked  v;ith  a  single  farmer— 
and  I  have  spoken  with  a  great  many 
of  them— who  wants  to  see  this  tobacco 
program  with  support  prices  get  away 
from  him  because  if  it  does,  he  knows 
that  he  will  never  get  it  back,  and  to- 
bacco will  be  in  a  serious  situation.  In 
North  Carolina  we  have  earnings  of  $1.2 
billion    in    agricultural    products    each 

year. 

A  little  more  than  half  of  that  is 
tobacco  income.  Georgia  produces 
much  of  that  income.  Much  of  that 
Is  their  income. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  pointed 
out  that  South  Carolina  does  the  same 
thing.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
economy  of  the  sections  that  raise  to- 
bacco. The  bill  would  stop  the  con- 
tinual cutting  of  acreage  of  farmers,  par- 
ticularly tobacco  farmers,  who  have  a 
half -acre  minimum,  below  which  it  is  not 
feasible  to  cut. 

If  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  producers 
had  such  protection,  they  would  not  be 
worried  about  what  is  happening  now. 
But  if  we  continue  to  cut  their  acreage, 
pretty  soon  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  pro- 
ducers will  not  have  any  acreage  left, 
when  we  consider  the  small  acreage  that 
they  have. 

I  observe  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  wishes  to 
make  a  statement.  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  him,  if  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  to  turn 
to  page  105  of  the  hearings,  to  see  if  my 
understanding  is  correct  that  the  Flue- 
cured  production  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  cut,  while  that  of  Florida  has  been 
increasing. 

On  page  105.  with  respect  to  U.S.  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  does  not  the  record  show 
that  in  1956  Florida  produced  21,682,000 
pounds? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  table  show 
that  in  1964  Florida  produced  22,239.000 
pounds? 

Mr.    JORDAN    of    North    Carolina. 

That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  that  an  increase  of 
557.000  pounds? 

Mr.    JORDAN    of    North    Carolina. 

That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Going  to  the  table  for 
North  Carolina,  type  11  tobacco,  does  not 
the  table  show  that  in  1956  North  Caro- 
lina produced  346.175,000  pounds? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 


Mr  ERVIN.  In  1964.  did  not  North 
Carolina  produce  352,600.000  pounds? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  an  increase  of 
16,425  pounds,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  to  type  12  tobacco, 
does  not  the  table  show  that  North  Caro- 
lina in  1956  produced  496,320,000  pounds? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  table  show 
that  in  1964  North  Carolina  produced 
479.750,000  pounds  of  type  12  tobacco? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.   That 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  that  a  decrease 
of  16,570  pounds? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Going  to  the  following 
page,  page  106,  does  not  the  table  show 
that  North  Carohna,  in  1956,  produced 
119  million  pounds  of  type  13  tobacco? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  not  the  table  show 

that  in  1964  North  Carolina  produced 

117,500,000  pounds  of  type  13  tobacco? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    That 

is  correct . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  that  a  decrease  of 
1,500  pounds  of  type  13  tobacco? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  a  very  small  decrease,  but  it  is  a  de- 
crease, nevertheless. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  we  add  16,570,000 
pounds  to  1.500,000  pounds,  what  is  the 
total? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  18,070.000  pounds. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  that  total  and  the  total  of 
type  11  tobacco  which  showed  an  in- 
crease of  16,425.000  pounds? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  a  little  over  a  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  cal- 
culation shows  that  North  Carolina,  in- 
stead of  having  a  large  increase  between 
1956  and  1964,  sustained  a  decrease  in 
production  1,645,000  pounds,  whereas 
Florida's  production  increased  by  about 
557.000  pounds. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  what  the  figures  appear  to  show. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  produced  by  my  dear  friend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  are  interesting, 
but  they  simply  do  not  apply  to  this 
situation  at  all.  This  trouble  has  arisen 
in  the  past  4  years. 

If  Senators  will  look  again  at  the  same 
tables  from  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  quoted  only  the  fig- 
ures for  1956  and  1964,  9  years  later, 
they  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  each  of 
the  types  of  tobacco  produced  in  North 
Carolina,  the  production  has  gone  away 
up  in  that  period  of  time.  They  will  find 
also  that  production  per  acre  has  gone 
away  up.  That  appears  in  the  table  just 
before  the  one  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  quoting  from. 

For  instance,  as  to  type  11,  the  table 
shows  production  going  away  up  from 


1,670  pounds  per  acre  in  1961  to  2,150 
pounds  per  acre  in  1964. 

With  respect  to  type  12  tobacco,  the 
increase  was  from  1,875  pounds  per  acre 
in  1961  to  2,375  pounds  per  acre  in  1964. 
As  to  type  13,  the  increase  was  from 
1,900  pounds  per  acre  in  1961  to  2,350 
pounds  per  acre  in  1964. 

Another  thing  as  to  which  the  Senator 

from  North  Carolina  has  probably  not 

been  advised  is  that  the  total  acreage  has 

been  greatly  reduced  from  the  year  at 

which  he  began,  1956,  through  1964.   The 

plain  facts— I  have  already  placed  them 

in  the  Record  in  some  detail — are  that 

in  the  4  years  in  which  these  tremendous 

surpluses  have  been  amassed,  the  areas 

amassing  them  have  been  North  Carolina 

and  Virginia,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking 

at  the  tables  of  the  four  types  of  tobacco 

produced  in  that  particular  part  of  the 

Flue -cured  tobacco  area.     The  figures 

themselves  will  explain  the  truth  of  that 

statement,  whereas  in  the  case  of  both 

Georgia    and    Florida,    if    the    Senator 

wishes  to  go  over  those  tables  again,  he 

will  see  that  the  total  production  has 

diminished. 

He  will  see  also  that  the  amount  going 
to  Government  warehouses  is  still  very 
small.  In  1964,  it  was  only  1.7  percent 
for  all  the  type  14  tobacco  as  against  an 
average  of  19.3  for  all  types  of  tobacco, 
including  the  1.7  percent. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  the 
great  producing  areas  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  that  have  created  the  sur- 
plus that  has  brought  about  a  crisis. 
The  legislation  now  proposed  is  drafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bear  down  the  hard- 
est upon  the  small,  indefensible  area* 
which  have  not  created  the  surplus; 
whose  product  has  been  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent that  only  1.7  percent  of  it  went  to 
Government  warehouses  last  year;  and 
whose  crops  have  already  been  planted 
and  who  are,  therefore,  to  be  subjected 
to  particular  hardships. 

There  is  no  question  about  what  has 
happened.  I  regret  that  it  has  hap- 
pened. I  have  been  trying  to  move  in  a 
way  that  would  help  in  this  situation. 
The  whole  industry  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing in  that  direction  by  cutting  acreage 
about  19.5  percent  in  the  referendum 
held  in  December.  But  now  a  large  part 
of  the  industry  does  not  want  to  accept 
that  decision.  It  wants  to  have  a  small- 
er acreage  reduction  and  wants  to  have, 
instead,  a  poundage  figure  established 
not  in  accord  with  what  it  has  been 
producing,  but  in  accord  with  what 
Florida  and  Georgia  have  been  producing 
per  acre. 

It  is  too  bad  to  see  this  kind  of  puni- 
tive treatment  applied  to  people  who 
have  won  their  case  in  court,  who 
have  proceeded  according  to  the  referen- 
dum already  adopted,  but  which  they 
did  not  like,  a  referendum  which  cut 
their  acreage  by  19.5  percent;  and  who 
will  be  forced,  if  the  cut  is  passed  and  if 
the  referendum  is  approved,  let  us  say. 
a  month  from  now.  to  go  under  that  new 
system  after  every  acre  that  is  producing 
type  14  tobacco  will  have  been  planted. 
Everybody  knows  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  substitute. 
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Before  I  discuss  it  generally,  I  point 
out  that  what  we  sell  is  pounds,  not 
acres.  Between  1956  and  1964,  the  to- 
bacco growers  of  Florida  increased  to  a 
slight  degree  the  poundage  of  tobacco 
which  they  were  producing,  whereas  the 
tobacco  growers  in  North  Carolina  de- 
creased to  a  slight  degree  the  tobacco 
which  they  were  producing. 

Now,  the  figures  indicate  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Florida  type  14  kept  in- 
creasing constantly,  or  virtually  so,  from 
1956  to  1964.  whereas  North  Carolina  de- 
creased its  production  of  this  crop  for 
the  few  years  following  1956.  There- 
after, North  Carolinians  evidently 
learned  something  from  our  smart 
friends  in  Florida,  and  stepped  up  their 
production.  But  they  never  did  reach 
the  point  where  they  exceeded  their  rel- 
ative production  as  compared  with 
Florida  in  1956. 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  good  friends 
from  Florida  and  aeorgia  are  on  the 
other  side  of  this  question.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  pointed  out — they  have 
usually  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  end  the  increase  in  production 
and  bring  about  a  decrease. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  tobacco 
growing  is  in  a  serious  state.  While  acre- 
age has  been  cut — several  times  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  everywhere  that 
Flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown— those 
farmers  who  were  financially  able  to  do 
so,  and  had  a  sufficient  acreage  allot- 
ment, fertilized  their  tobacco,  and,  in 
many  cases,  irrigated  their  tobacco. 
Those  farmers  would  be  placed  by  this 
bill  under  more  stringent  requirements 
than  the  smaller  growers  in  Florida, 
Georgia.  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  bill  to  save  a  program  upon 
which  750,000  American  farm  families 
depend  for  their  livelihood  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  ones  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  increase  in  the  tobacco  pro- 
duction, regardless  of  whether  they  live 
in  Florida,  Alabama.  Georgia.  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  or 
elsewhere,  have  been  those  with  the  larg- 
est acreage  allotments.  They  have  been 
financially  able  to  employ  fertilizer  and 
irrigation  to  a  high  degree  and.  thus 
multiply  their  production  above  that  of 
others. 

The  bill  would  make  more  drastic  cuts 
in  the  amount  of  tobacco  which  they 
could  produce  for  the  market.  By  so 
doing,  it  would  contribute  to  the  salva- 
tion of  a  farm  program  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  South  At- 
lantic States. 

;  My  friends  charge  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  with  being  responsible  for  more 
tobacco  going  into  stabilization.  Tobac- 
co buying  is  a  peculiar  profession.  The 
work  of  a  tobacco  buyer  is  seasonal  in 
nature.  No  tobacco  company  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  of  tobacco  is  going 
to  buy  tobacco  after  it  has  bought  its 
supply  for  the  year  to  put  in  storage  for 
aging. 

I  could  use  a  very  simple  illustration  on 
this  point.  When  a  man  sits  down  to 
the  table  to  eat,  he  quits  eating  when 
his  appetite  is  satisfied.  This  simple 
statement  illustrates  why  tobacco  buyers 


and  tobacco  companies  quit  buying  to- 
bacco when  their  annual  quotas  are  pur- 
chased, and  why  this  bill  ought  to  pass 
to  curtail  the  production  of  tobacco  above 
that  required  for  domestic  use  and  ex- 
port. 

Each  tobacco  company  has  a  quota  of 
tobacco  which  it  is  to  buy  during  a  given 
market  year.  When  the  tobacco  com- 
pany reaches  its  quota,  it  will  stop  buy- 
ing. When  the  tobacco  buyer  buys  his 
quota  for  his  company,  he  will  stop  buy- 
ing tobacco  and  his  holiday  will  start  so 
far  as  tobacco  buying  is  concerned. 

What  happens?  The  markets  open 
earlier  in  Florida  and  Georgia  than  they 
do  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia.  The  natural  thing  for  the 
tobacco  buyer  to  do,  if  he  finds  tobaco 
that  is  suitable  for  him,  is  to  fill  his  quota 
as  early  as  possible.  That  is  human  na- 
ture. When  he  reaches  the  quota  as- 
signed to  him  by  his  company,  his  to- 
bacco-buying days  are  over  for  that 
season. 

Good  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown  in 
Florida.  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The 
overwhelming  amount  of  tobacco  grown 
in  all  of  those  States  is  good  tobacco. 

We  have  type  14  tobacco  merely  be- 
cause Flue-cured  tobacco  grown  in  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Georgia  is  so  desig- 
nated. Every  year,  North  Carolina  to- 
bacco growers  take  parts  of  their  crops, 
which  have  matured  early  down  to  the 
Georgia  market  and  sell  it  as  type  14. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference  be- 
tween the  types.  One  type  can  be  passed 
off  on  the  market  as  type  14,  or  some 
other  type,  because  the  tobacco  is  simi- 
lar and  the  definition  of  type  14  is  arti- 
ficial. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  my  colleague  in 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  lawsuit  would 
be  affected  substantially  by  the  bill.  The 
lawsuit  is  based  on  the  proposition  that 
in  determining  whether  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  should  treat 
each  type  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  sepa- 
rately and  make  separate  determina- 
tions to  each  of  them  and  make  sepa- 
rate allotments  on  that  basis  rather  than 
upon  all  Flue-cured  tobacco,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past. 

The  decision  of  the  district  court  was 
that  in  determining  whether  there  is 
an  oversupply  of  tobacco  and  whether 
there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  appraise  each  type  of 
tobacco  seperately  and  make  allotments 
on  that  basis — despite  its  contrary  prac- 
tice in  the  past  and  despite  the  fact  that 
all  types  are  used  to  manufacture  the 
same  cigarettes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  drafted  a  salva- 
tion or  preservation  clause  that  would 
protect  the  rights  of  the  litigants  in  this 
matter.  If  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  I 
would  like  to  offer  it  at  this  time  with  the 
consent    of    the    Senator    from    North 


Carolina,  and  have  it  adopted,    it  reads 
as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  aflfectlng  the  authority  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Section  301(b)  (15)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pro- 
vlding  that  different  types  of  tobacco  shall 
be  treated  as  different  kinds  of  tobacco  or 
with  respect  to  Increasing  allotments  or  quo- 
tas for  farms  producing  certain  types  of  to- 
bacco. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  to  that,  or  will 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  agree  to 
it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
last  part. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  show  the  draft  to 
the  distinguished  Senator.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  counsel  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Harker  Stanton,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  protect 
the  rights  of  the  litigants  in  my  State  in 
the  case  that  was  pending,  or  has  re- 
cently been  pending,  in  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  but  if  I  were,  I  would  not  accept  the 
amendment.    In  the  first  place,  it  has 

not  been  before  the  committee 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  rights  of  the 
litigants  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  language  in  the 
draft  with  respect  to  increases  "in  allot- 
ments or  quotas  for  farms  producing  cer- 
tain types  of  tobacco." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1938  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
arguing  eloquently  and  earnestly,  as  he 
does  in  any  cause  he  espouses,  that  it 
would  not  affect  any  of  the  litigants. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  were  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  would  not  agree  to  any  language 
that  would  be  subject  to  the  interpreta- 
tion that  it  would  not  authorize  any 
change  in  the  allotment  of  farms. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  That  is  what  the  lawsuit  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  change 
quotas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  ad- 
mits that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
kill  my  farmers'  lawsuit. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  was  hoping  the 
Senator  would  have  convinced  himself  of 
his  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have,  but  I  would  not 
be  agi'eeable,  if  I  were  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  to  accepting  language  that 
would  be  susceptible  to  an  interpreta- 
tion that  quotas  could  not  be  changed. 
That  question  would  still  be  open  to  the 
determination  of  the  SecretaiT  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  be- 
tween types  except  as  to  where  they  are 
produced.  I  notice  that  the  series  of 
compilations  from  which  he  Is  quoting, 
on  pages  105  and  106  of  the  printed  hear- 
ing record,  shows  three  different  types 
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unth  reference  to  North  Carolina— 
Sh  Carolina  type  11;  Nori>h  Carolma, 
m)e  12;  North  Carolina,  type  13. 

Is  the  Senator  contending  that  there 
Is  no  difference  between  types  11,  12,  and 
13  all  of  which  are  shown  as  being  pro- 
Hu'ced  in  that  same  State? 

Mr   ERVIN.    I   am  contending  that 
tobacco  classified  as  type  11  can  qualify 
in  most  instances  as  type  14.  so  far  as 
rhemical  and  natural  composition  of  the 
feaves  are  concerned.     Type   14   is  an 
artificial  name  given  to  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco grown  in  Alabama.  Georgia,  and 
Florida     I  also  contend  that  some  North 
Carolina  tobacco  growers  who  grow  types 
of  tobacco  bearing   other   designations 
take  it  down  to  Georgia,  where  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  type  14  on  the  Georgia  market. 
There  is  no   discrimination  here   as 
between  Flue-cured  tobacco  and  hurley, 
because  burley  has  not  reached  a  stage 
of  over-production  comparable  to  that 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco.    That  statement 
is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  approximately  252.3  million  pounds 
of  burley  in  Government  stocks,  whereas 
there  are  961.1  million  poimds  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco    in   Government   stocks. 
The  situation  in  burley  is  not  nearly  as 
desperate  as  in  the  Flue-cured  field. 

There  is  one  other  thins  to  be  said. 
As  I  pointed  out,  tobacco  buyers  start 
buying  on  the  Florida  and  Georgia  mar- 
kets. As  soon  as  they  get  their  quotas, 
they  stop  buying.  As  soon  as  tobacco 
companies  get  their  quota,  they  stop 
buying. 

As  a  result  of  overproduction  in  all 
States  which  grow  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
we  have  over  900  million  pounds  of  such 
tobacco  on  hand. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Florida 
and  Georgia  tobacco  is  bought  first. 
North  Carolina  markets  handle  so  much 
tobacco  that  there  is  a  rule  under  which 
Federal  authorities  will  not  inspect  and 
grade  North  Carolina  tobacco  after  the 
first  3  or  4  days  unless  that  tobacco  Is 
tied.  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  sold  imtied 
in  Florida,  and  it  is  sold  untied  in  Geor- 
gia. It  is  sold  tied  in  North  Carolina 
because  of  this  practice  of  the  Federal 
Inspectors. 

It  costs  $6  a  hundredweight,  in  labor, 
to  tie  the  tobacco.  Consequently,  the 
tobacco  on  the  North  Carolina  market 
costs  about  $6  a  hundredweight  more 
than  does  the  untied  tobacco  in  Florida 
and  Georgia.  Tobacco  companies  nat- 
urally prefer  to  buy  tobacco  which  is 
low  in  cost  in  filling  their  quotas. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  pre- 
vent the  continual  and  piling  up  of  to- 
bacco surpluses  because  of  the  ability  of 
those  having  large  acreage  allotments  to 
use  fertilizer  and  irrigation  and  thus 
increase  their  production  at  the  expense 
of  small  tobacco  growers. 

The  bill  should  be  passed  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  the  growers  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  an  opportunity  to  say 
whether  they  prefer  this  type  of  bill, 
which  will  make  controls  work  where 
they  have  not  worked  in  the  acreage  al- 
lotment field. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  average  tobacco  grower, 
and  especially  that  of  the  small  grower, 
not  only  in  North  Carolina,  not  only  in 


Virginia,  not  only  in  South  Carolina,  but 
in  Georgia  and  Florida  also,  and  would 
contribute  to  the  saving  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  essential  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  we  have. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  equitable,  under  this  bill,  to 
have  growers  who  produce  Flue-cured 
tobacco  able  to  market,  with  price  sup- 
port, only  10  percent  of  overproduction 
of  their  tonnage  or  poundage  quota  with- 
out penalty,  whereas  the  producers  of 
burley  tobacco  are  allowed  to  market  20 
percent  overproduction  of  the  poundage 
that  is  allotted  to  them  without  penalty? 
What  is  the  equity  between  the  two  dif- 
ferent products  with  respect  to  market- 
ing above  the  total  poundage  allotted? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  the  equity 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
much  more  Flue-c\ired  tobacco  in  Gov- 
ernment stocks  than  burley.  We  can 
talk  about  type  14,  type  U.  and  all  these 
other  types  of  tobacco.  The  fact  is  that 
all  of  them  are  used  to  manufacture  the 
same  cigarettes  which  are  smoked  by  the 
same  individuals.  There  are  no  great 
difference  between  these  different  types 
of  tobacco.  This  is  a  bill  to  save  the  to- 
bacco program  for  aU  who  grow  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 


ALLEGED    DIVERSION    OF   U.S.    AID 

FUNDS  INTENDED  FOR  IRAN 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  yield? 

Mr    JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I 

am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Arkansas.  . ,     ^    ^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  in 
May  of  1963.  a  man  representing  himself 
to  be  the  Khaibar  Khan  contacted  some 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  re- 
ported a  large  diversion  of  U.S.  aid  funds 
intended  for  Iran.    He  was  referred  to 
the   Permanent   Subcommittee   on   In- 
vestigations.   At  his  request,  the  sub- 
committee gave  him  the  opportumty  to 
testify  under  oath  in  executive  session. 
This  man.  who  is  also  known  as  Khaibar 
Khan  Goodarzian.  represented  himself  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  large  group  of  Iraman 
tribesmen.    In  all,  three  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  subcommittee  were  held  to 
accommodate  him.    Each  session  was  at 
liis  own  request. 

Khaibar  Khan  and  his  secretary  and 
associate,   Miss   Mariam   Kushan,   pre- 
sented the  subcommittee  TJiith  documents 
which,  if  genuine,  would  have  indicated 
large-scale  diversion  of  the  aid  funds 
provided  by  our  Government  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Iran.    The  documents  had  al- 
legedly   been    secured    surreptitiously. 
These  documents,  almost  all  dated  in 
1962.  included  photocopies  of  137  pur- 
ported checks— face  side  only— ranging 
in  amount  from  $100,000  to  $2  million, 
in  the  total  amount  of  $102  million  for 
that  year.    They  are  purportedly  drawn 
on  the  Swiss  bank  account  of  the  Pahlavl 
Foundation  of  Iran— a  country  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Shah  of  Iran— and 
payable  to  numerous  prominent  Ameri- 
cans. Iranians,  and  others. 

The  documents  also  included  a  photo- 
copy of  a  purported  bank  statement  of 


the  Pahlavl  Foundation  account  in  the 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  the  entries 
on  which  corresponded  with  the  checks. 
Notwithstanding  the  fantastic  nature  of 
these  allegations,  and  the  testimony  of 
Khaibar  Khan  and  Miss  Kushan  under 
oath,  the  subcommittee  felt  an  obliga- 
tion to  examine  into  the  facts  and  seek 
to  establish  the  truth. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  substantiate 
any  part  of  the  documentation  but  those 
efforts  proved  fruitless.  In  response  to 
the  subcommittee  inquiry,  Dr.  A. 
Schaefer  and  Dr.  A.  Hartman,  officials 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  wrote 
saying:  First,  the  Pahlavl  Foundation 
had  never  had  an  account  at  its  head 
office  its  Geneva  branch  or  at  any  other 
branch  of  its  bank;  second,  the  alleged 
bank  statement  was  type  whereas  the 
bank  uses  only  bookkeeping  machines; 
and  third,  the  number  of  the  account 
did  not  conform  to  the  type  of  numbering 
system  u.sed  by  the  bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Union  Bank  of  SwrrzERLAND, 

Zurich,  February  14, 1964. 
Subject:  The  Pahlavl  Foundation  of  Iran. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  We  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  January  31.  1964,  contain- 
ing inquiries  regarding  the  autnenticity  of 
copies  of  bank  statements  allegedly  drawn 
up  by  our  Geneva  branch  for  the  Pahlavl 
Foundation  of  Iran.    With  the  specific  desire 
of  assisting  in  the  dissipation  of  false  ac- 
cusations against  the  Government  of  Iran, 
we  requested  the  authorization  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pahlavl  Foundation  to  permit 
us  to  speak  in  its  behalf  and  we  are  prepared 
in  this  highly  unusual  instance  to  answer 
your  questions  to  the  fullest  of  our  knowl- 
edge. 

The  type  face  appearing  on  the  documents 
which  you  submitted  to  us  for  inspection 
does  not  correspond  to  that  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  such  statements  for  our  custom- 
ers Actually,  they  are  printed  on  a  book- 
keeping machine  and  they  are  not,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  photostats  in  question,  written 
by  ordinary  typewriter.  In  addition,  neither 
our  head  office,  our  Geneva  branch,  nor  any 
other  branch  of  this  bank  has  at  this  time, 
nor  at  any  time  in  the  past,  ever  had  an  ac- 
count in  the  name  of  the  Pahlavl  Founda- 
tion of  Iran.  Further,  the  account  number 
listed  on  the  sheets  does  not  conform  In  any 
measure  to  the  numerical  system  employed 
by  us  For  these  very  convincing  reasons  we 
are  certain  that  the  evidence  which  you  have 
forwarded  to  us  for  examination  is  forged. 

Should  it  prove  essential  to  your  inquiry, 
we  would  be  willing  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
the  contents  of  this  letter. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  Information 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your  further 
investigations. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^ 

Dr.  A.  Schaefer. 
Chief  General  Manager. 
Dr.  A.  Hartmann. 

Manager. 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition,  an  audit  was  made  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  of  aid  funds  in  the 
US    banks  and   the  same  type  audit 
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was  made  in  Iran  at  our  request  by 
the  Inspector  General's  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  audits  covered 
approximately  67  percent  of  U.S.  aid 
funds  to  Iran  for  the  period  March  1959 
to  June  1963,  approximately  $169  mil- 
lion. There  was  no  indication  whatever 
of  any  diversion  of  aid  funds  to  the  Pah- 
lavi  Foundation. 

A  representative  number  of  the  alleged 
recipients  of  these  checks  were  contact- 
ed, and  all  those  so  contacted  filed  affi- 
davits with  the  subconunittee  denying 
any  knowledge  of  the  checks  or  the  funds 
they  purported  to  represent.  The  per- 
sonal finances  of  some  of  these  persons 
were  audited  and  the  audits  supported 
their  affidavits.  Others  have  indicated 
a  willingess  to  file  similar  affidavits.  In 
addition,  an  analysis  of  the  purported 
bank  statement  shows  that  the  bulk  of 
the  checks  wex-e  drawn  on  one  of  five 
different  days  and,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, the  alleged  checks  were  presented 
to  the  bank  for  payment  in  the  exact 
numerical  sequence  in  which  they  were 
issued.  The  mathematical  odds  against 
such  an  occurrence  are  astronomical 
and  prohibitive.  The  analysis  also  re- 
vealed a  S4'2  million  error  in  subtrac- 
tion on  July  27,  1962,  which  remained 
undetected  and  uncorrected  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  A  normal  banking  prac- 
tice is  to  reach  a  balance  each  day. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
showing  that  apparently  on  November  5, 
1962.  imposters  had  established  bank  ac- 
counts in  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  in  the  names  of 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Iran. 
Accounts  were  set  up  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Mahmoud  Reza  Pahlavi  and 
Princess  Fatemeh  Pahlavi  by  two  per- 
sons, a  man  and  a  woman,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  Prince  and  the  Princess,  re- 
spectively, at  a  time  when,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  determine — which  im- 
migration records  substantiate — neither 
the  Prince  nor  the  Princess  was  in  the 
United  States.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
are  close  relatives  of  the  Shah. 

The  bank  employee  who  received  the 
account  from  the  woman  representing 
herself  as  the  Princess  positively  identi- 
fied Miss  Mariam  Kushan  as  the  person 
who  opened  the  account  and  signed  the 
bank  signature  card  which  was  filed  as 
an  exhibit  along  with  the  signature  of 
Miss  Kushan  which  was  written  in  the 
presence  of  the  subcommittee. 

By  way  of  interpolation,  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  examines  the  two  signatures, 
one  filed  with  the  bank  at  the  time  the 
account  was  established,  and  the  other 
given  to  the  committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion recently  when  she  testified,  will 
agree  that  the  signatures  have  a  most 
striking  similarity  and  I  believe  sufficient 
to  establish  that  the  same  person  wrote 
both  signatures. 

The  subcommittee  in  good  faith  has 
given  Khaibar  Khan  Goodarzian  and 
Miss  Mariam  Kushan  every  opportunity 
to  submit  any  additional  proof  they 
could  to  substantiate  their  statements. 
Our  subcommittee  itself  made  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  these  allegations. 
We  have  been  unable  to  establish  the 
truthfulness  of  the  charges  made.  On 
the  contrary,  a  great  preponderance  of 


the  evidence,  the  apparently  unimpeach- 
able facts,  and  all  attending  circum- 
stances point,  we  believe  unerringly,  to 
their  deceptiveness  and  falsity. 

By  direction  of  the  subcommittee,  a 
complete  transcript  of  these  hearings  is 
being  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  its  careful  examination  and 
study,  and  for  its  determination  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  any  violation  of 
Federal  law,  including  criminal  libel  and 
perjui-y,  and  for  appropriate  action 
thereon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  this  investigating  sub- 
committee, I  endorse  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  made  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Khaibar  Khan 
recital  is  a  stranger  and  more  fantastic 
story  than  anything  I  have  ever  read  in 
the  whole  book  of  Arabian  Nights  fables. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  is  either 
the  greatest  swindle  by  representatives 
of  a  friendly  foreign  government  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  or  it  is 
the  most  audacious  and  arrogant  opera- 
tion ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
Congress  to  impose  upon  our  legislative 
body  and  our  investigating  subcommit- 
tee. 

If  the  facts  are  borne  out  ultimately 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  that  what 
we  have  here  is  a  planned  case  of  per- 
jury on  the  part  of  Khaibar  Khan,  he 
will  go  down  in  the  history  books  as  the 
man  who  made  Ananias  look  as  though 
his  name  actually  was  Diogenes. 

I  must  admit  that  some  strange  things 
have  happened  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aid.  Although  I  think  it  is  inconceivable 
and  totally  incredible  that  the  type  of 
activities  described  by  Khaibar  Khan 
are  factual  in  nature,  I  do  not  wish  to 
rule  out  entirely  the  possibility  that  some 
grave  and  almost  impossible  abuses  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  either  in  Iran  or 
elsewhere,  have  been  committed.  One 
thing  is  very  definitely  certain  from 
looking  at  the  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony, namely,  that  perjui-y  has  been 
committed  by  someone.  The  record  is 
clear  that  some  willful  perjury  has  been 
committed  by  someone  under  oath  be- 
fore a  constituent  body  of  Congress,  the 
Investigating  Subcommittee  charged 
with  dealing  with  this  subject,  in  con- 
nection with  testimony  that  is  entirely 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

Thus,  the  basic  elements  of  perjury 
are  clearly  written  into  this  Record.  I 
stand  with  the  chairman  in  his  asser- 
tion that  the  transcript  should  be,  and 
now  is,  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  its  review  and  determination 
as  to  possible  criminal  action.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  criminal  action  against  some- 
one must  be  forthcoming  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  after  the  Department 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  this 
amazing  piece  of  testimony. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I 
do  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of  our 
committee  taking  a  subsequent  look  at 
the  Iranian  foreign  aid  program  or,  for 
that  matter,  at  the  foreign  aid  program 


in  any  other  areas  of  the  world  where 
it  seems  that  mischief  might  have  taken 
place. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
subcommittee  and  its  staff  have  done 
very  commendable  work  and  have  exer- 
cised  great  diligence  over  a  period  of 
many  months  in  trying  to  sift  fiction 
from  fact  and  fact  from  fiction  in  this 
case.  It  is  obviously  difficult  enough  for 
our  subcommittee  to  transact  its  duties 
in  trying  to  inquire  into  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  when  we  are  confronted  with 
diversions  such  as  we  have  encountered 
in  this  case,  it  makes  our  task  impossibly 
much  more  prodigious,  and  results  in 
our  legislative  role  being  sidetracked  and 
our  investigation  of  other  important 
matters  delayed. 

In  repeating  my  endorsement  of  what 
the  chairman  has  said,  and  in  referring 
this  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
I  believe  that  the  revelation  of  such  per- 
formances should  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
I  hope  this  will  prohibit  ever  again  the 
kind  of  occurrence  which  is  indicated 
by  the  testimony  to  which  our  conunit- 
tee  has  been  subjected.  If  there  are 
any  irregularities  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  come  to  our  attention,  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  take  appropriate  action.  I  hope, 
however,  that  it  will  be  initiated  by  proof 
of  some  demonstrable  nature  and  some- 
thing less  suspicious  of  being  perjurious 
than  in  connection  with  the  instant  case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  These  charges,  if 
true,  reflect  upon  the  integrity  and  honor 
of  some  very  fine  Americans.  They 
sounded  fantastic  when  they  came  to 
us.  We  felt  they  ought  to  be  inquired 
into.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  defending  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  have  no  defense 
to  make  of  tiie  overall  program,  be- 
cause I  voted  against  it.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  may  not  be  irregularities  in 
the  administration  of  the  program.  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  convinced  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  charges  that  precipi- 
tated the  investigation  are  false.  Other- 
wise I  do  not  believe  the  bank  would 
have  written  this  letter.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  is  the  general  manager  and 
the  other  is  the  manager  of  the  bank  in 
Switzerland.  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
have  written,  as  they  do  here: 

Should  it  prove  essential  to  your  inquiry, 
we  would  be  willing  to  swear  to  the  truth 
of  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

If  the  contents  of  that  letter  are  true, 
every  allegation  that  we  proceeded  upon 
in  the  initial  instance,  when  we  started 
the  investigation,  is  false.  Therefore, 
we  have  been  patient  and  have  given 
everyone  every  opportunity  to  produce 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  charge.  II 
the  contents  of  the  letter  are  true,  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  have  been  im- 
posed upon.  Therefore  we  feel  that  we 
ought  to  make  this  statement  and  in  due 
time  make  a  full  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  .   The  record, 
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n/hich  dates  back,  I  believe,  to  May  of 
S  when  the  committee  had  this  sub- 
pct  'called  to  its  attention,  clearly  indi- 
iltps  that  the  committee  has  been  im- 
Sed  upon  by  this  gentleman  and  his 
Sociates.  I  believe  one  other  point  has 
not  been  mentioned.  „      .^     ^      ^ 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  point  I  should  like  to  say  that  if 
the  record  shows  that  the  subcommittee 
has  been  imposed  upon  in  other  areas, 
thev  are  not  necessarily  matters  withm 
the  responsibUity  of  the  subcommittee. 
This  seems  to  be  a  common  practice  or 
the  usual  way  of  life. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  gentleman  has 
a  genius  for  imposing  upon  people.  I 
must  say  that  he  went  beyond  the  point 
of  making  allegations  against  prominent 
Americans.  The  information  we  have 
in  committee  to  date  indicates  that  he 
has  attempted  to  use  the  committee  to 
his  own  advantage.  I  should  say,  too, 
that  there  appears  to  be  evidence  that 
he  may  have  been  engaged  in  an  inter- 
national confidence  game.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  has  "taken"  some 
prominent  Americans  for  large  sums  of 
money,  involving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  as  a  result  of  his  skillful  and 
devious  operations  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Some  of  them 
would  be  embarrassed  to  testify. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  This  gentleman 
has  operated  as  all  confidence  operators 
operate.  He  gets  his  intended  victims 
in  a  larcenous  situation  in  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  victim  was  a  joint  ven- 
turer in  the  violation  of  State  or  Federal 
laws.  This  is  the  way  all  confidence  men 
operate.  If  we  look  at  the  arrests  and 
convictions  of  confidence  men,  we  find 
time  and  time  again  a  long  series  of  ar- 
rests and  no  convictions:  "Case  dis- 
missed." That  is  so  because  the  prose- 
cuting witness  does  not  wish  to  come  in 
and  testify  lest  he  or  she  appear  to  be 
engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime. 

I  must  say  it  would  appear  as  of  now — 
and  we  have  not  completed  the  record — 
that  this  gentleman  and  others  associ- 
ated with  him  were  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  international  proportions  to 
malign  the  good  names  of  prominent 
Americans  and  to  utilize  the  subcommit- 
tee for  his  own  larcenous  ends  in  order 
to  continue  his  confidence  game. 

I  must  say  that  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  and  the  able  staff,  because 
of  the  serious  initial  allegation,  went  into 
great  detail  to  get  the  facts  and  to  get 
at  the  truth. 

As  of  now  the  truth  clearly  would  Indi- 
cate that  those  who  should  face  more 
serious  criminal  charges  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  came  to  the  committee  to 
make  these  charges.  At  the  present 
time,  I  commend  the  chairman  for  the 
action  that  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has  made 
clear,  the  narrow  and  precise  question 
which  was  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee was  the  tnith  or  the  falsity  of  the 
grave  charges  which  had  been  made  by 
the  so-called  Khaibar  Khan.    Our  able 


chaii-man,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  has  carried  on  a  careful, 
meticulous,  and  detailed  examination 
and  inquiry  into  these  serious  charges. 
The  statements  which  he  has  made  to- 
day present  the  inescapable  conclusions 
of  the  subcommittee  which  can  be  drawn 
and  must  be  drawn  from  the  inquiry. 
There  can  be  no  question  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  that  at  best  the  so- 
called  Khaibar  Khan  has  wholly,  shock- 
ingly and  reprehensibly  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges  which  he  has 
made ;  at  worst,  he  and  his  associates  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  kind  of  fabrica- 
tion and  fraud.  I  personally  am  in- 
clined to  the  latter  opinion.  I  concur  In 
the  statement  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  that  the  question  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  appropriate  action.  I  commend  our 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  handling 
of  this  inquiry,  and  I  associate  myself 
with  his  statement  here  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  As  members  of  the 
committee,  I  believe  we  all  recognize 
that  we  are  delegating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  rather  prodigious  job 
as  they  look  over  the  mishmash  of  con- 
fusing testimony  which  has  come  to  us. 
But  I  beUeve  there  is  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  get  a  real  assist  from  another  source 
in  trying  to  find  out  the  facts  in  this 
case  and  in  building  the  proper  back- 
ground of  evidence  with  which  to  make  a 
charge  of  perjury. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  indirectly 
that  a  prominent  American  magazine  is 
planning  to  publish  an  article  on  the 
activities  of  Khaibar  Khan.  I  believe 
the  magazine  should  be  forewarned  that 
it  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  any  element 
of  congressional  immunity  for  anything 
appearing  in  the  article,  because  our 
hearings  have  not  been  published.  They 
have  been  taken  in  executive  session. 
There  will  be  no  privileged  material  in 
the  magazine  article  insofar  as  basing 
it  on  congressional  testimony  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  article  carries  out  the  purport 
of  the  Khaibar  Khan  story,  and  if  the 
facts  are  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  it  will 
be  essentially  and  notoriously  libelous — 
libelous  of  some  very  important  Ameri- 
cans, hbelous  of  a  great  many  people 
whose  good  reputation  will  be  at  stake 
and  who  will  necessarily  desire  to  carry 
Khaibar  Khan  and  company  into  the 
civil  courts  in  a  case  of  civil  libel. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  found  that 
it  has  sometimes  been  easier  to  establish 
facts  in  a  civil  suit  for  libel  than  it  has 
been  to  ask  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
screen  conflicting  testimony. 

I  recall  the  fact  that  Alger  Hiss  escaped 
any  kind  of  punishment  from  the  law  in 
this  country  until  he  trapped  himself  into 
instigating  a  libel  suit  against  one  Whit- 
taker  Chambers.  When  a  civil  suit  for 
money  is  brought  in  an  American  court, 
the  kind  of  evidence  which  often  crops  up 
is  amazing.  If  this  magazine  carries  the 
proposed  article,  if  it  contains  the  stoiy  in 


detail  that  Khaibar  Khan  imposed  upon 
us,  and  if  the  facts  are  what  the  commit- 
tee believes  them  to  be,  I  can  well  imagine 
that  there  will  be  seme  rather  substan- 
tial libel  suits  filed  against  that  magazine. 
In  that  case  it  will  be  a  question  of  "fish 
or  cut  bait."  At  that  instance  either  the 
whole  Khaibar  Khan  fabrication  will  fall 
down  hke  a  house  of  cards,  or  he  will  be 
compelled  to  produce  evidence  which  he 
did.  not  make  available  to  our  committee 
witli^which  to  substantiate  his  charges. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  referred  to  a  magazine 
article  that  might  appear,  I  beUeve  the 
Record  should  be  made  clear  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  here  today  had  been  author- 
ized and  directed  before  any  member  of 
the  committee,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
heard  of  an  impending  magazine  article. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Tliat  is  certainly  cor- 
rect so  far  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  concerned.  We  took  our  action 
some  time  last  week,  and  I  did  not  hear 
about  the  story  until  the  past  weekend. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  first  I  knew 
about  a  purported  magazine  article  was 
about  9  o'clock  on  Friday  night.  I  took 
some  papers  home  to  read,  and  I  found 
among  them  an  advance  copy  of  the  arti- 
cle. That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  action  to 
make  this  statement  and  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
taken  by  the  committee  before  the  com- 
mittee ever  heard  of  a  purported  maga- 
zine article. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  contained  in  the 
printed  record  of  our  last  session,  the 
chairman  made  the  announcement  one 
day  last  week.  That  statement  appears 
in  the  official  notes  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  record 
will  be  clear.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  what  my  chaii-man,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  has  said 
about  the  Khaibar  Khan  investigation. 
I  was  present  in  executive  session 
when  Khaibar  Khan  and  Miss  Marian 
Kushan  appeared  in  the  first  instance 
and  presented  their  allegations.  The  al- 
legations were  such  that  they  called  for 
a  painstaking  investigation  and  inquiry 
into  many  things  and  many  approaches 
to  the  problem.  As  usual,  the  commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
McCLELLAN,  conducted  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. There  rests  upon  the  com- 
mittee an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers,  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
an  entity,  and,  of  course,  to  every  indi- 
vidual whose  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
allegations. 

The  distinguished  chairman  stated 
that  there  were  three  executive  sessions. 
The  subject  was  discussed  many  times 
in  addition  to  the  discussions  at  the  spe- 
cific meetings  called  for  this  purpose. 
Inquiries  were  made  from  time  to  time 
with  members  of  the  staff  concerning 
their  progress.  A  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  was  made.  The  alle- 
gations were  not  found  to  be  true,  as  was 
stated  by  the  chairman.  I  think  that 
should  be  said,  and  it  should  be  said  by 
all  of  us  who  participated. 
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I  take  this  occasion  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  country  at  large  that 
Chairman  McClellan  has  conducted  a 
careful,  painstaking,  thorough  investi- 
gation. His  conclusions  are  correct,  they 
are  accurate,  and  they  are  in  the  public 
interest.    I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  accomplish  anything 
except  as  a  team.  We  all  work  together. 
I  am  indebted  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  and  to  the  able  staff  for  these 
good  results — I  hope  they  are  good  re- 
sults— that  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  the  inquiry. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  BANKS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  manner  and  the 
method  in  which  the  fiscal  position  of 
banks  would  be  investigated.  It  has 
been  my  belief  that  the  liquidity  of  the 
banks  is  growing  worse  as  time  goes  on. 
I  am  also  of  the  conviction  that  loose 
practices  have  developed  in  the  making 
of  loans.  I  have  noted  that  the  news- 
papers, in  relation  to  the  investigation 
v^-hich  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  conducting,  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  lightly. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
whether  in  his  committee  he  contem- 
plates exploring  the  noncoordination 
that  exists  between  different  Federal 
oflBclals  who  are  in  charge  of  inspecting 
banks,  ascertaining  their  liquidity,  and 
determining  the  type  of  their  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  first  three  or 
four  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee were  the  heads  of  the  four  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  that 
have  some  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  banking  and  the  building  and 
loan  system  in  our  country.  In  the 
course  of  their  testimony,  it  developed 
that  apparently  there  had  not  been  the 
kind  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
that  some  of  us  think  should  prevail. 

Subsequent  testimony  has  also  re- 
vealed some  other  information  that 
would  tend  to  substantiate  the  charge 
that  there  has  not  been  the  liaison  and 
cooperation  between  agencies  that  there 
should  be.    We  are  already  into  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  observed  that 
some  measures  have  already  been 
adopted  as  a  consequence  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Some  action  has 
already  been  taken.  Some  practices 
have  been  discontinued,  and  therefore,  I 
think  that  there  is  better  liaison  and 
better  cooperation  than  there  was  when 
the  hearings  began. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  isolated  revelations  that  have 
thus  far  come  to  the  surface  are  char- 
acteristic of  what  were  to  be  found,  in 
many  instances,  in  the  type  of  credit 
that  is  accepted  and  in  the  looseness  of 
accredited  practices. 

I  stated  3  or  4  weeks  ago  that  10 
years  back  the  Government  bonds  and 
cash  held  by  banks  constituted  about 


66  percent  of  the  assets.  Thirty-four 
percent  of  the  assets  were  in  the  form  of 
other  types  of  nonliquid  assets. 

In  the  10-year  period,  the  very  opposite 
has  developed.  Thirty -four  percent  of 
the  assets  are  in  Government  bonds  and 
cash,  and  the  remainder  is  in  nonliquid 
assets. 

I  am  further  of  the  belief  that  that 
condition  is  growing  worse.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  this  problem  will  not  only 
be  attended  to  so  far  as  the  revelations 
that  have  thus  far  occui-red  are  con- 
cerned, but  that  the  matter  will  be 
checked  into  deeply,  to  learn  whether 
or  not  new  laws  are  needed  and  whether 
the  present  supervisory  powers  that  are 
exercised  by  the  Government  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  depositors  in  the  banks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  committee  has 
already  found  some  practices  that,  in 
my  judgment,  might  well  be  termed  rep- 
rehensible; but  these  practices,  so  far  as 
I  know  now,  were  confined  to  the  banks 
that  we  have  been  investigating.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  same  situation  exists  in 
other  banks.  However.  I  believe  that  the 
practice  that  we  have  so  far  found  is  not 
too  widespread;  but  where  such  prac- 
tices exist,  they  ought  to  be  exposed.  If 
they  exist  at  all,  they  should  not  exist. 

The  committee  will  pursue  the  matter. 
It  will  take  some  time.  We  cannot  do 
this  work  in  a  day.  We  have  a  formi- 
dable task  to  do  when  we  go  into  all  the 
i-amifications.  We  can  expose  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  that  is  what  we  shall  have 
to  do.  I  thank  the  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  1965  FARM 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agi'icul- 
ture  and  Forestry.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  administration's 
1965  farm  proposals.  I  expect  soon  to 
introduce  proposed  legislation  of  my 
own  covering  some  of  the  commodities 
included  in  the  administration's  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1702)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agriculture  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpliases,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opixjrtunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  time  to  study  the  bill  in 
detail,  but  from  a  cursory  examination, 
I  find  that  it  contains  six  titles,  which 
deal  with  all  major  farm  crops,  except- 
ing cotton,  i>eanuts,  and  tobacco. 

Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  program  for  2  years 
with  a  few  changes  from  the  present 
law.  One  of  the  most  important,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  an  administration  has 
asked  that  farmers  receive  the  full  parity 
price  for  that  part  of  wheat  production 
used  domestically. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  stated  that  our 
country  is  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  The  gross  national  product  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1964  reached  a  high 
of  almost  $631  billion.  Total  national 
income  in  1964  reached  a  new  high  of 
$510  billion.  Business  and  professional 
income  was  at  $39.3  billion,  the  highest 
ever;  rental  income  at  $12.4  billion,  was 
also  the  highest  ever;  net  interest  income 
was  at  a  new  high  of  $27.8  billion;  cor- 
porate profits  reached  $57.3  billion,  the 
highest  ever.  But,  what  happened  to 
farm  income ?  Well  at  $  1 2.7  billion,  farm 
income  was  $300  million  less  than  In 
1963,  and  $5.1  billion  less  than  the  1948 
high  of  $17.8  billion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  where 
there  is  so  much  prosperity,  and  where 
all  incomes  are  up,  except  in  agriculture, 

1  do  not  feel  that  it  is  asking  too  much 
when  only  parity  is  asked  for  wheat- 
growers  on  that  portion  of  wheat  pro- 
duced for  domestic  consumption. 

We  have  minimum  wage  and  other  la- 
bor laws  to  help  labor,  we  have  tariff 
laws  and  special  tax  laws  to  help  busi- 
ness; therefore,  why  not  special  pro- 
grams to  help  agriculture? 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  also  extend 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  diversion  pro- 
gram for  2  years  with  certain  changes. 
One  of  the  principal  changes  as  I  see  It, 
would  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  soybeans,  as 
well  as  guar  and  other  nonsupport^ 
crops  that  are  not  in  surplus. 

Title  HI  contains  a  2-year  certificate 
program  for  rice  which  has  deep  impli- 
cations, and  which  will  require  much 
study  so  that  rice  farmere  can  obtain  a 
fair  share  of  income. 

Title  IV  would  extend  the  Wool  Act  for 

2  years  with  some  minor  changes. 
Title  V  provides  for  a  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  under  which  land  would 
be  taken  out  of  production  under  long- 
term  agreements  with  producers.  That 
title  will  require  close  study,  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past  much  experience  on  a 
similar  program. 

And  finally  title  VI  provides  for  trans- 
fer by  sale,  lease,  or  other  means  of  acre- 
age allotments,  base  acres,  and  sugar 
proportionate  shares.  This  is  another 
title  which  will  r^equire  close  attention  as 
it  represents  quite  a  departure  from  our 
current  method  of  handling  acreage 
allotments. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had 
time  to  study  the  full  implications  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  introducing 
it  so  that  all  interested  parties  can  study 
and  appraise  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages inherent  in  such  legislation.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  committee 
can  begin  to  hold  hearings  within,  say, 

3  or  4  weeks.    This  will  give  every  in- 
terested party  plenty  of  time  to  prepare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  following  my  re- 
marks, an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Principal  Provisions  or 
Proposed  Bill 

tttlb  i wheat 

Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary  wheat 
marketing  certificate  program  for  2  years- 
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1966  and  1967-with  certain  changes  In  the 

P'?^  WbeS'Setlng  quotas  would  be  sus- 
pended  during  the  operation  of  the  volun- 

^""o^SS"  allotments  would  be  continued 
,  miroies  of  determining  eligibility  for 
nric?  sS?port.  marketing  certificates  and 
SSslon  payments,  but  certain  changes 
In  d  be  made  to  simplify  the  method  for 
IteSuniiS  allotments.  Under  the  new 
^S  State,  county  and  farm  allotments 
S  simply  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
nrecedlng  year's  allotment. 
^  T  The  marketing  certificate  program 
would  be  similar  to  that  In  effect  for  1964  and 
1965  with  the  following  changes : 

il)  The  number  of  certificates  received  by 
.ich  farm  would  be  based  on  the  projected 
farm  Yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

(b)  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  distributing  the  certifi- 
cates among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  Instead  of  requiring 
them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
respective   shares   of   the  producers   in  the 

wheat  crop. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
ad  ust  the  amount  of  certificates  issued  with 
respect  to  any  farm  for  failure  of  a  producer 

to  comply  fully.  ,    ...   „ 

(d)  "Food  products"  for  which  marketing 
certiHcates  are  required  to  be  purchased  by 
processors  are  redefined  to  mean  those 
products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat 
to  be  used  for  human  consumption,  including 
-beverage,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
exempt  processors  from  the  requirement  to 
purchase  certificates  for  wheat  produced  by 
a  State  and  processed  for  vise  by  the  State, 
wheat  processed  for  donation  and  wheat  proc- 
essed for  other  noncommercial  uses. 

4.  The  diversion  program  for  wheat  would 
be  extended  for  two  years— 1966  and  1967— 
with  the  following  changes : 

(a)  The  limitation  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
price  support  rate  on  diversion  payments 
would  be  removed. 

(b)  The  limitation  on  the  nvunber  of  acres 
of  additional  voluntary  diversion  would  be 
raised  from  20  per  centum  of  the  farm  allot- 
ment to  50  per  centum  of  the  allotment.  - 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  saf- 
flower,  sunfiower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
soybeans  and  fiax,  if  he  determines  that  such 
production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  af- 
fect farm  income. 

5.  Price  support — 

(I)  for  wheat  with  domestic  certificates 
would  be  between  65  and  100  per  centimi  of 
parity.  Price  support  for  wheat  with  export 
certificates  would  be  at  such  level,  not  more 
than  parity,  as  the  Secretary  determines; 

(II)  for  non-certificate  wheat  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat 
and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation 
to  feed  grains. 

6.  Minuniam  price  for  sales  of  wheat  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  would 
be  105  per  centum  of  loan  rate,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges,  as  vmder  the  program 
in  effect  for  1964  and  1965. 

7.  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permit- 
ting substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
would  be  left  in  effect. 

8.  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
for  marketing  quotas,  marketing  certificates, 
and  price  support  would  again  become 
effective. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  also  amend  section 
377  of  the  ^Icultvu-al  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  preserve  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  any  commodity 
la  any  case  in  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
the  commodity  is  less  than  the  allotment. 

Title  I  would  also  change  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  on  rice  and  wheat  to  pro- 


vide that  in  computing  marketing  penalties, 
the  excess  production  on  which  the  penalty 
v^rlU  be  assessed  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  projected  farm  yield  instead  of 
the  normal  yield.  "Projected  farm  yield"  Is 
defined  as  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 
such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  3 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  crop  Is  produced,  ad- 
justed for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields,  and 
for  any  significant  changes  in  production 
practices. 

TITLE  n FEED  GRAINS 

Title  II  would  extend  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  2  years— 1966  and  1967— with  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  program  features. 
1.  Price  support — 

(a)  If  a  feed  grain  diversion  program  Is  in 
effect,  producers  would  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  to 
participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(i)  Existing  law,  which  would  remain  In 
effect,  provides  that  If  an  acreage  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  for  feed  grains,  price 
support  corn  shall  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of 
parity  and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

(il)  A  payment-ln-kind,  in  addition  to 
price  support  provided  through  loans  and 
purchases,  would  be  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  producers  participating  in  the 
acreage  diversion  program.  In  determining 
the  amount  or  amounts  of  the  payment-in- 
kind,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
take  into  account  the  extent  of  participation 
by  the  producer.  The  pa>Tnent-ln-klnd 
would  be  made  on  such  part  of  the  feed  grain 
acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
The  Secretary  could  permit  producers  to  have 
acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as  de- 
voted to  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ments-in-kind.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  distributing  the  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd  certificates  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis  Instead  of  requiring  them  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  respective 
shares  of  the  producers  in  the  feed  grain 
crop.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
adjust  the  payments-in-kind  for  failiu-e  to 
comply  fully  with  the  program. 

(b)  If  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  not 
In  effect,  existing  law,  which  would  remain 
in  effect,  provides  that  price  support  for 
com  shall  not  be  not  less  than  50  or  more 
than  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  not  re- 
sult in  Increasing  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stocks  and  at  comparable  levels  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

2.  The  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram would  be  similar  to  that  In  effect  for 
1964  and  1965  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  limitation  on  payments  of  50 
percent  of  the  price  support  rate  would  be 
removed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  saflaower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax.  If  he 
determines  that  such  production  of  the 
commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

(c)  The  program  would  be  limited  to  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley. 

(d)  The  payment  limitation  of  20  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  with  respect  to 
acreage  Involved  in  the  program  wotUd  be 
removed. 

(e)  The  malting  barley  exemption  would 
bo  removed. 

3.  The  existing  provisions  of  law  p>ermlttlng 
substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  would 
be  left  in  effect. 

TTTLl  m — BICK 

Title  in  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
marketing  certificate  program  for  rice  for  2 


years — 1966  and  1967 — similar  to  the  market- 
ing certificate  program  for  wheat.  Market- 
ing quotas  would  remain  In  effect. 

1 ,  The  Secretary  would  proclaim  a  national 
acreage  allotment  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on 
the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield 
and  expected  underplantings  of  farm  acre- 
age allotments,  produce  an  amount  of  rice 
which,  together  with  the  estimated  carryover, 
would  be  adequate  to  make  available  a  sup- 
ply equal  to  estimated  domestic  consump- 
tion, exports,  and  an  adequate  carryover. 
The  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
would  be  one  which  would  produce  not  less 
than  60  million  hundredweights  of  rice  in- 
stead of  the  1.652,596  acres  specified  \inder 
existing  law. 

2.  Producers  would  receive  a  rice  market- 
ing allocation  on  which  mtirketlng  certificates 
would  be  issued  equal  to  the  nvimber  of 
hundredweights  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
estimated  production  on  the  allotted  acres 
by  the  percentage  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  percentage  of  the  rice  crop 
which  will  be  used  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year  except  for  seed.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  issuing  additional  certifi- 
cates to  be  financed  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  the  first  1,500  hvmdredweight 
of  each  farmer's  production.  Thus,  small 
producers  would  receive  relatively  the  high- 
est returns  from  marketing  certificates. 

3.  The  marketing  certificates  would  have  a 
value  per  hundredweight  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  support  on  certificate 
rice  and  noncertiflcate  rice. 

4.  Marketing  certificates  would  be  required 
to  cover  all  rice  processed  in  the  United  States 
and  all  processed  rice  imported  into  the 
United  States,  but  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
cates would  be  refunded  on  all  processed  rice 
e.xported  from  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  exempt  proces- 
sors from  the  requirement  to  purchase  cer- 
tificates from  (1)  rice  processed  for  dona- 
tion, (il)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm 
where  grown,  (ill)  rice  produced  by  a  State 
or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the 
State  or  agency  thereof,  and  (Iv)  rice  proc- 
essed for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  noncommercial. 

5.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be 
authorized  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  cer- 
tificates. 

6.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  he  determines  would  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  program  currently  In  effect  to  the  market- 
ing certificate  program. 

7.  Price  support — 

(I)  for  rice  with  marketing  certificates 
would  be  between  65  and  100  percent  of 
parity; 

(II)  for  noncertificate  rice  would  be  at 
such  level,  not  in  excess  of  parity,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly 
marketing  of  rice  and  retain  an  adequate 
share  of  the  world  market,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  price  of  rice  in  world  markets 
and  other  factors. 

8.  The  minimum  price  for  sales  of  rice 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
would  be  105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

9.  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  for  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
and  price  support  will  again  become  effective. 

Title  ni  would  also  provide  authority  to 
reduce  the  rice  acreage  allotment  for  any 
farm  If  the  farmowner  or  landlord  evicts  or 
otherwise  mistreats  a  rice  tenant  or  share- 
cropper on  the  farm. 


TITLE   IV WOOL 

Title  rv  would  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  to  extend  the  period  during  which  price 
support  may  be  made  thereunder  beyond  its 
present  termination  date  of  March  31, 1966,  to 
December  31.  1967.  The  bill  would  further 
amend  that  act  by  deleting   the  presently 
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stated  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  pro- 
duction of  300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool, 
and  the  requirement  that  the  support  level 
be  such  as  will  result  in  a  production  of  360 
million  pounds  if  such  support  level  would 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
providing  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  policy  of 
supporting  wool  at  such  level  as  will  encour- 
age domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the 
Nation's  requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at 
prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign 
trade,  and  not  result  in  such  an  increase  in 
lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices 
and  reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers 
from  sheep  production.  Provision  Is  made 
for  three  graduated  levels  of  price  support 
based  upon  each  producer's  marketings  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year.  Thus,  small  pro- 
ducers would  receive  relatively  the  highest 
returns  from  price  support. 

TITLE    V CROPLAND    ADJUSTMENT 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  a  long-term  cropland  adjustment 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-term  agree- 
ments with  producers  to  assist  them  in  di- 
verting their  cropland  to  vegetative  cover, 
water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-, 
wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  or  prac- 
tices or  uses  for  the  establishment,  protec- 
tion, and  conservation  of  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Tlie  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  producers  during  the 
period  1965  through  1970  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1979.  The  period  covered  by  any 
contract  would  be  not  less  than  5  years  nor 
more  than  10  years. 

Grazing  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the 
case  of  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster. 

In  return  for  the  producer's  diverting  his 
cropland  to  approved  uses,  the  Secretary 
would  share  the  cost  of  establishing  such 
uses  and  make  an  annual  pajonent  to  the 
producer  for  the  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tract. Authority  would  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  annual  payments  for 
all  years  of  the  contract  upon  approval  of 
the  contract  or  In  installments. 

The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in 
any  county  would  be  limited  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such 
county  as  the  Secretary  determines  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in 
the  permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to 
noncrop  uses,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Fed- 
eral'agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmen- 
tal agencies  for  use  In  acquiring  cropland  for 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural 
beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  the  prevention  of 
air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
share  the  cost  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  in  the  establishment  of 
practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  pro- 
tect, and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources 
and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

Title  V  would  also  provide  authority  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the 
preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 
allotment  history  with  respect  to  acreage 
which  Is  devoted  to  vegetative  cover  and 
other  approved  uses. 

TnXE    VI — TRANTER    OF    ALLOTMENTS 

Title  VI  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
permit  the  transfer  by  sale,  lease,  or  other 
means  of  acreage  allotments,  base  acreages. 


and  sugar  proportionate  shares  which  have 
been  established  under  Federal  law.  Includ- 
ing the  transfer  from  one  farm  owned  by  a 
person  to  another  farm  owned  by  him.  The 
Secretary  could  not  authorize  the  transfer 
of  allotments,  base  acreages,  and  propor- 
tionate shares  unless  he  determined  that 
the  effective  operation  of  the  program  in- 
volved would  not  be  impaired. 

No  transfer  would  be  permitted  outside 
the  State,  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  unless  agreed  to  by  the  lien- 
holder,  or  until  a  copy  of  the  transfer  had 
been  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  transferred  and  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  committee  that  it  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  transfer  of  an  allotment,  base  acre- 
age, or  proportionate  share  also  would  in- 
clude the  acreage  history  and  marketing 
quota  attributable  thereto. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  transfers  in- 
cluding provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of 
the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to 
which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a  sub- 
stantially higher  yield,  and  for  putting  rea- 
sonable limits  on  the  size  of  the  resulting 
allotments. 

If  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  was 
made  was  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve 
contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or 
other  similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the 
rates  of  payment  in  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment would  be  appropriately  adjusted,  but 
no  similar  adjustment  would  be  made  for  the 
farm  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  authorizing 
leases  of  tobacco  allotments  and  transfer  of 
producer  rice  allotments  would  be  repealed. 


ACREAGE -POUNDAGE     MARKETING 
QUOTAS   FOR   TOBACCO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  28  years  ago,  I  intro- 
duced that  title  of  the  law  which  now 
covers  tobacco.  During  the  entire  time 
the  tobacco  law  has  been  on  the  statute 
books,  somehow,  in  some  way,  tobacco 
growers  when  they  wanted  to  amend  the 
law,  got  together  and  agreed  to  present 
a  united  front  with  respect  to  any 
changes  to  be  made. 

I  point  out  that  since  1956  the  acreage 
in  tobacco  has  decreased  from  875,200 
acres  to  626,000  acres.  All  of  that  reduc- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  the  tobacco  grov/- 
ers.  I  regret  that  today  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  tobacco 
growers. 

I  attended  the  hearings  and  was  pres- 
ent when  all  parties  testified  on  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate.  Except  for 
some  of  the  witnesses  from  Georgia  and 
Florida  and  a  few  others  who  testified 
against  the  bill,  the  rest  of  the  tobacco 
growers  of  the  country  seem  to  be  in 
accord. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  the 
tobacco  growers  of  Georgia  and  Florida 
produce  from  10  to  13  percent  of  the 
Flue-cured  tobacco  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  crop  is  produced  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  some  in  Kentucky. 


I  gave  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  testimony  in  the  hearings 
tending  to  show  that  under  the  law  last 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pre. 
sented  a  proposal  to  the  tobacco  growers 
whereby  they  were  further  to  reduce 
their  acreage  by  19.5  percent.  That  pro- 
posal  was  submitted  to  the  farmers,  it 
carried  by  over  two-thirds  of  those 
voting.  That  concerned  me.  However, 
I  learned  later  that  a  precedent  had  been 
established  in  1955.  The  fanners  had 
previously  approved  marketing  quotas 
for  the  1953,  1954,  and  1955  crops  of  bur- 
ley  tobacco.  The  Secretary  established 
quotas  for  1955  which  required  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  allotments.  This  was 
not  a  large  enough  reduction,  and  legis- 
lation was  passed  providing  for  a  further 
15-percent  reduction,  if  approved  by 
fai-mers  in  a  referendum.  I  believe  that 
action  constitutes  a  valid  precedent  for 
the  present  bill.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
make  this  change  if  it  sees  fit.  If  the 
present  bill  is  enacted,  it  would  mean 
that  the  tobacco  growers  would  be  given 
another  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
posal which  will  reflect  the  new  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  something  must 
and  should  be  done  with  respect  to 
tobacco.  I  understand  that  the  admin- 
istration is  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  much  opposition  to  that 
amendment. 

If  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
is  to  continue,  be  of  value  and  not  hurt 
the  farmers  in  the  future,  it  seems  to  me 
that  something  must  be  done  to  curtail 
the  enormous  surplus  now  in  the  ware- 
houses. 

As  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina pointed  out,  because  Florida  and 
Georgia  markets  for  tobacco  open  a  little 
earlier  than  the  tobacco  markets  in  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky,  they  have  an  advantage 
in  being  able  to  sell  their  crops  at  an 
earlier  date.  I  understand  that  was  the 
reason  given  by  witnesses  as  to  why  there 
is  less  tobacco  placed  under  loan  from 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  fact  remains  that  about  88  per- 
cent of  the  tobacco  that  we  are  talking 
about  now — a  tremendous  percentage- 
is  grown  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  in  partic- 
ular. It  would  seem  to  me  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  alleviate  this  sur- 
plus we  will  be  in  serious  trouble.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  correct  the  problem 
by  putting  the  production  of  tobacco  on 
an  acreage -poundage  basis  rather  than 
just  acreage.  Because  of  this  there  will 
likely  be  a  reduction  in  production  this 
year. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
reductions  In  tobacco  acreage  have  stim- 
ulated intensive  cultivation  and  growth 
of  much  tobacco  that  is  now  not  of  high 
quality.  As  the  acreages  of  the  farmers 
decrease  they  pour  a  little  more  fertilizer 
on  the  crop,  they  plant  the  tobacco  stalks 
a  little  closer  and  the  rows  a  little  closer, 
resulting  in  more  production. 

As  a  result,  as  I  recall,  the  production 
of  tobacco  has  increased  from  about  600 
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,0  800  pounds  per  acre,  when  the  bill  was 
first  put  on  the  statute  books,  to  about 
So  pounds  now.  All  of  that  has  come 
Ibout:  in  my  opinion,  because  the  acre- 
«ap  in  tobacco  has  been  smaller  and 
Smaller  Of  course,  the  farmers  tried  to 
grow  more  and  more  tobacco  on  the  de- 
preased  acreage.  ^      .     j      „ 

The  pending  bill,  as  I  understand,  con- 
templates putting  tobacco  allocations  on 
an  acreage-poundage  basis  which  would 
mean  that  a  farmer  would  be  allocated 
"  many  pounds  as  a  marketing  quota, 
m  that  way  he  would  probably  be  able 
to  plant  a  little  larger  acreage,  and  not 
use  so  much  fertilizer,  and  perhaps  pro- 
duce a  better  quality  of  tobacco  that  will 
be  readily  sold  on  the  market. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  large  quantity  of  surplus  tobacco  on 
hand  it  is  my  belief  we  ought  to  give  the 
bill  a  trial,  at  any  rate.  I  am  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  look  with  favor  on  the 

As  I  have  said,  the  administration  is 
for  the  bill.  In  the  new  farm  bill,  which 
I  just  sent  to  the  desk  for  reference, 
tobacco  is  not  included.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  will  be  the  only  biU  intro- 
duced this  year  affecting  tobacco. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  So 
far  as  I  know,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  enacted.        

AMENDMENT  OP  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OF  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
974)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Man- 
power Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act"),  Is  amended  by  adding  a  comma  after 
the  word  "arrange"  and  inserting  "through 
grants  or  contracts,"  immediately  following 
the  comma. 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  of  such  period  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
through  contracts  with  other  private  orga- 
nizations, for  the  purpose  of  improving  tech- 
niques and  demonstrating  the  eflfectiveness 
of  specialized  methods  In  meeting  the  man- 
power, employment,  and  training  problems 
of  worker  groups  such  as  the  long-term  un- 
employed, disadvantaged  youth,  displaced 
older  workers,  the  handicapped,  members  of 
minority  groups,  and  other  similar  groups. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult 
With  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  re- 
quire institutional  training,  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  such  training  shall  be  agreed 


to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
shall  also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with 
respect  to  the  standards  governing  the  ade- 
quacy and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability 
of  applicants  and  the  priority  of  projects  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  103  and  104  as  sec- 
tions 106  and  107,  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  102  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"job  development  programs 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist,  in  cooperation  with 
interested  agencies  both  public  and  private. 
Job  development  programs,  through  on-the- 
job  training  and  other  suitable  methods,  that 
will  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the  fill- 
ing of  those  service  and  related  needs  which 
are  not  now  being  met  because  of  lack  of 
trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting  em- 
ployment or  opportunities  for  employment. 

"LABOR    MOBILITY    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  reloca- 
tion expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects 
the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance, 
in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only 
to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of 
employment  (other  than  temporary  or  sea- 
sonal employment),  and  are  deemed  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are 
being  employed. 

"(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

"(1)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  achievement  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  loan  is  made; 

"(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (B)  such  additional  charge, 
if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with   its   purposes;    and 

"(5)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  ten  years. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"TRAINEE    placement    ASSISTANCE    DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS 


"Sec  105.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects  to  assist  in  the  place- 
ment of  persons  seeking  employment 
through  a  public  employment  office  who  have 
successfully  completed  or  participated  in  a 
federally  assisted  or  financed  training,  coun- 
seling, work  training,  or  work  experience 
program  and  who,  after  appropriate  coun- 
seling, have  been  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  qualified  and  suitable  for  the  employment 
in  question,  but  to  whom  employment  Is  or 
may  be  denied  for  reasons  other  than  ability 
to  perform,  including  difficulty  in  securing 


bonds  for  Indemnifying  their  employers 
against  loss  from  the  Infidelity,  dishonesty,  or 
default  of  such  persons.  In  carrying  out 
these  projects  the  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments to  or  contracts  with  employers  or  in- 
stitutions authorized  to  indemnify  employers 
against  such  losses.  Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
June  30,  1967,  not  more  than  $200,000  and 
$300,000,  respectively,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section." 

(b)  Section  102(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "104"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "107".  ^  ^    , 

Sec  4.  Section  202(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  such  persons 
shall  be  eUgible  for  training  allowances  for 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty  weeks  . 
Sec  5.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereol 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount 
of  any  such  payment  in  any  week  for  per- 
sons undergoing  training,  including  uncom- 
pensated employer-provided  training,  shaU 
not  exceed  $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  (including  allowances 
for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  making  such  pay- 
ments during  the  most  recent  four-calendar- 
quarter  period  for  which  such  data  are 
available:  Provided,  That  the  basic  amount 
of  such  payments  may  be  increased  by  $5 
a  week  for  each  dependent  over  two  up  to  a 
maximum  of  four  additional  dependents: 
Provided  further.  That  in  any  week  an  in- 
dividual who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be 
entitled  to  miemployment  compensation  in 
excess  of  his  total  allowance,  including  pay- 
ments for  dependents,  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance increased  by  the  amount  of  such  ex- 

C6SS  "' 

(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
to  read  as  follows : 

"With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a 
person  receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  which  Is  less  than 
the  total  training  allowance,  including  pay- 
ments for  dependents,  provided  for  by  the 
preceding  paragraph,  a  supplemental  train- 
ing allowance  may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible 
for  a  training  allowance  under  this  Act.  The 
supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  his  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  the  training  al- 
lowance provided  by  the  preceding  para- 
graph."; 

(3)  Insert  the  words  "under  the  training 
program"  after  "compensated  hours  per 
week"  in  the  third  paragraph  of  such  sub- 
section; 

(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such  subsection  insert  the  following: 

"The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  training  under  section  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  employment  under  an 
on-the-job  training  program  under  section 
204)  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per 
week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked 
(other  than  In  employment  under  such  an 
on-the-job  training  program)  in  excess  of 
twenty  hours  per  week." 

(b)(1)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  fol- 
lowing "to  defray  transportation"  and  pre- 
ceding "Provided",  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
of  such  matter  the  following:  "expenses,  and 
when  such  training  is  provided  in  facilities 
which  are  not  within  commuting  distance  of 
the  trainee's  regular  place  of  residence,  sub- 
sistence expenses  for  separate  maintenance 
of  the  trainee:". 

(2)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
In  the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he 
may  authorize  reimbursement  for  the 
trainee's  tra%'el  by  the  most  economical  mode 
of  public  transportation,  and  except  that  in 
noncontiguous  States  and  in  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States  where  the  per 
diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed 
under  that  section  for  contiguous  States,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  a  reasonable  In- 
crease in  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe". 

(c)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  the  words  "not  less  than"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  insert  "at  least"  in 
lieu  thereof; 

(2)  Strike  out  everything  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  the  words  "gainful  employment", 
and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof:  ": 
Provided,  That  they  are  not  members  of  a 
family  or  a  household  in  which  the  head 
of  the  family  or  the  head  of  the  household 
as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  employed."; 

(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  number  of  youths  xmder  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training 
allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto 
but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation)   shall,    except    for   such    adjust- 

>ments  as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  man- 
agement of  programs  under  this  section,  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiv- 
ing such  allowances  (or  who  would  be  en- 
titled thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unem- 
ployment compensation)." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the 
Act  is  repealed  and  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  (1),  and  (J)  of  stich  sections  are  desig- 
nated as  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h).  and  (i), 
respectively. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(g)  (2) 
of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  5(d) 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ev- 
erything that  follows  "all  of  such  benefits 
paid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  6.  Section  208  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Section  231  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  State 
agency  shall  be  paid  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that  payments  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  are 
necessary  because  such  payments  with  re- 
spect to  private  institutions  are  required  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1966,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement.  Non-Federal  contribu- 
tions may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services." 

Sec.  8.  Title  II  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"PART  C REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

"Sec.  241.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In 
accordance  with  their  respective  responsi- 
bilities under  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  are 
authorized  to  provide  a  supplementary  pro- 
gram of  training  and  training  allowances,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  residing  in  areas  designated  as  re- 
development areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
any  subsequent  Act  authorizing  such  desig- 
nation. Such  program  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  accordance  with 


the  provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  with  their  respec- 
tive functions  under  those  provisions,  except 
that — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed individuals  residing  in  redevelopment 
areas; 

"(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed  in- 
dividuals residing  in  redevelopment  areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  may 
be  referred  and  selected  for  training  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  un- 
der this  section:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
and  duration  of  training  allowances  under 
this  section  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the 
amount  and  duration  of  training  allowances 
provided  under  section  203(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and 

"(4)  section  301  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  available  under  this  section. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section." 

(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  (42  U.S.C.  2513  and  2514)  are 
repealed. 

(c)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1965. 

Sec.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
inserting  a  colon,  and  adding  the  following 
proviso : 

"Provided,  That  no  funds  apportioned  with 
respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
6th  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only  upon 
30  days'  prior  notice  to  such  State  of  the 
proposed  reapportionment,  except  that  the 
requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  reapportionment  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  following  "the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act"  In- 
serting a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  Insert- 
ing "and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963."  following  "the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946,". 

Sec.  11.  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

Sec.  12.  The  following  subsection  Is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs  ap- 
proved In  any  fiscal  year.  Including  the  to- 
tal cost  of  training  allowances  for  such  pro- 
grams, may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal  year;  and 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  centum 
requirement  in  effect  at  the  time  such  pro- 
grams are  approved:  Provided,  That  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  may  be  expended  for  training  pro- 
grams approved  under  this  Act  prior  to  July 
1,  1965,  and  expenditures  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  matching  require- 
ments In  effect  at  the  time  such  programs 
were  approved." 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  306  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
comma  immediately  following  the  word  "pro- 
cedures" the  following:  "subject  to  such  poli- 
cies, rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe, the  approval  of  any  program  under 


section  202,  the  cost  of  which  does  not  e» 
ceed  $75,000," 

Sec.  14.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  of  the 
Act  are  both  amended  by  striking  "Prior  to 
March  1,  1963,  and  again  prior  to  April  i 
1964,  April  1,  1965,  and  April  1,  1966"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "Prior  to  April  1  in 
each  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  au- 
thorized by  section  304".  _ 

Sec.  15.  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1966"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  974), 
which  presently  lies  at  the  desk.  This 
bill  provided  for  some  20  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  House  did  not  agree  with 
the  Senate  version. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  ask  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  that  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark, 
Ml-.  Randolph,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Pell! 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr! 
Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mf.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ACREAGE-POUNDAGE  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage -pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
second  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  voting  immediately  on  our  substitute 
amendment.  On  the  next  amendment 
to  be  offered  I  desire  to  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  Am  I  to  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  next 
amendment  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.    Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  object  to  unanimous  con- 
sent being  given  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  next  amendment  that  will  be  of- 


4.^r.  tr^,y^  r^Aorpia  ftnd  needed  in  the  marketings  thereof  In  order 
fared  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  supplies  m  Une  with  demand. 
ihP  senator  from  Florida. 

5^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
c^nator  must  first  ask  unanimous  con- 
^enTtha^it  be  In  order  to  order  the 
veas  and  nays  on  the  next  amendment. 
^  Mr  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
mnsent  that  it  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

it  is  so  ordered.    Is  the  request  for  the        ^^  couia  get  a  leiter  num  ouiiitw^*-  *" 
vpas  and  nays  sufficiently  seconded?    It    ^        j^^^^  ^^d  deem  that  relevant  and 


Let  us  turn  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.   What  do  we  find? 

On  page  2  of  the  bill,  lines  16  to  18, 
read : 

In  making  this  determination  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  consideration  to  such  Fed- 
eral-State production  research  data  as  he 
deems  relevant. 

He  could  get  a  letter  from  someone  in 


is  sufficiently  seconded,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  As  I  understand, 
the  vote  will  now  be  taken  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  On  the  next 
amendment  to  be  offered,  we  shall  have 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida.    [Putting  the  question.] 

The  nays  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  re- 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  authority  or  responsi- 
bUity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
section  301(bU15)  or  section  313(i)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  re- 
spect to  providing  that  different  types  of 
tobacco  shall  be  treated  as  different  kinds  of 
tobacco,  or  with  respect  to  Increasing  allot- 
ments or  quotas  for  farms  producing  certain 
types  of  tobacco. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  drafted  by  the  attorney 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  It  would  not  change  the  exist- 
ing law  in  any  way  whatever.  It  does 
make  clear,  however,  that  the  lawsuit 
which  was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  won  by  those 
plaintiffs  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia,  which  ob- 
tained a  unanimous  opinion  in  the  fifth 
circuit  court  of  appeals  upholding  the 
lower  court  decision  shall  prevail  and 
that  that  decision  be  preserved. 

The  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  say  they  have  no  desire 
to  change  that  situation.  However,  the 
language  of  the  bill  would  change  the 
existing  law,  which  provides: 

Any  one  or  more  of  the  types  comprising 
any  such  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be  treated 
as  a  "kind  of  tobacco"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds  there  Is  a 
difference  in  supply  and  demand  conditions 
as  among  such  types  of  tobacco  which  re- 
sults  In   a    difference    in   the   adjustments 


throw  out  the  lawsuit  which  our  farmers 
have  won.  .^  ^,       ... 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  deal  equitably  with 
those  who  have  gone  to  court  to  sustain 
their  convictions  and  have  won  a  judg- 
ment. If  the  Senate  wishes  to  be  fair 
and  honorable,  it  will  sustain  the  amend- 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BASS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
10  years  that  I  have  served  in  Congress 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
for  and  voting  for  every  tobacco  program 
that  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  I 
realize  now  that  the  Flue-cured  tobacco 
growers  have  a  problem  and  that  there 
is  a  surplus  of  tobacco;  therefore,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. For  that  reason  I  shall  support  the 
pending  legislation. 

However,  I  believe  that  in  all  honesty 
and  fairness  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  should  be  adopted, 
because  there  is  litigation  now  pending 
in  the  court.  Suit  has  been  fUed,  and 
the  lower  court  has  held  that  the  peti- 
tioners in  the  tobacco  areas  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolma  were  cor- 

I  iaelieve  that  Congress  should  not  leg- 
islate these  people  out  of  court. 

I  believe  that  they  were  right  before 
the  passage  of  the  legislation,  and  that 
if  their  case  was  just  and  fair  then,  their 
case  would  be  just  and  fair  next  year. 

Therefore,  although  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  intended  to  improve  the  tobac- 
co situation  in  the  Flue-cured  tobacco 
area,  I  am  supporting  the  amendment 
for  that  reason.    My  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  would  be  ill  advised  if  they  did 
not  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  because  although  it  has  been 
said  by  some  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  not  throw  these  people  out 
of  court,  still,  if  there  Is  any  possibUity 
that  they  would  be  thrown  out  of  court, 
the    amendment   is  some  insurance  to 
those   who  are  in  court  at  this   time. 
I    believe    the    amendment    should    be 

adopted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  several 
minutes  ago  I  asked  why  a  saving  clause 
amendment  to  protect  the  lawsuit  that 
was  pending  and  decided  in  the  courts 
of  Georgia  was  not  advisable.  Now  I  un- 
derstand an  amendment  has  been  offered 
to  provide  a  saving  clause  for  that  law- 
suit. In  my  opinion,  nothing  is  more 
reprehensible  in  the  conduct  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  than  to  try  by  legislation  to 
reverse  decisions  of  our  duly  constituted 
courts. 


The  court  has  spoken.  There  is  an 
appeal  pending  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  ask  for  1  additional 

minute. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield  1  additional 

minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  say  in  complete 
charity,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  sub- 
vert the  decision  of  the  court.  It  is 
wrong.  This  honorable  body  should  not 
approve  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  completely 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  we  are 
asked  to  determine  is  this:  Are  we  to 
stand  by  our  oft  spoken  pledge  to  have 
and  to  insist  upon  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  a  government  of  men? 

If  anyone  wishes  to  read,  even  in  a 
cursory  fashion,  lines  16  to  18  on  page  2 
of  the  bill,  he  will  see  that  the  purpose 
is  to  give  complete  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  to  follow  any  rule  that  he  be- 
lieves to  be  relevant  in  determining  what 
shall  be  done  under  the  law.  I  shall 
read  those  words  again; 

In  making  this  determination  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  consideration  to  such  Fed- 
eral-State production  research  data  as  he 
deems  relevant. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  wishes  to  put  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  the  imposition  of  the  judgment 
of  any  one  man,  no  matter  how  dedi- 
cated he  may  be,  in  this  important  and 
controversial  matter  which  is  for  the 
judgment  of  the  courts.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  there  has  already  been  entered  a 
decree  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
that  litigation  the  final  word  has  not 
been  spoken,  because  the  appeal  can  go 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  legislative  history  on  the 
amendment.  It  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  several  Senators 
that  they  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
is  necessary,  because  the  existing  section 
of  the  law  would  be  maintained. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  following  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment:  In  the  event  that  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted — and  If  it 
is  correct,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  the 
existing  section  of  law  would  stand, 
whether  the  amendment  is  adopted  or 
not — would  the  author  say  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  would  create 
some  kind  of  presumption  which  would 
then  become  an  element  for  considera- 
tion by  the  court?  Would  it  add  any- 
thing? Would  the  amendment  add  any 
factor  which  the  courts  could  then  take 
Into  consideration? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  the  amendment  would  add 
any  additional  factor.  That  is  not  the 
intent  of  Senators  who  have  offered  the 
amendment.  We  merely  wish  to  be  very 
sure  that  there  is  preserved  the  right  of 
those  who  have  gone  to  court  to  have  a 
final  court  adjudication  of  the  important 
question  which  they  have  raised  under 
existing  law,  which  applies  not  merely 
to  tobacco,  and  not  merely  to  type  14 
tobacco,  but  to  many  other  commodities 
as  well.  We  think  that  that  point  should 
be  decided  by  the  courts.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  Senator 
would  agree— and  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  agree  also — that  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  do  noth- 
ing more  than  to  preserve  the  existing 
law,  and  that  it  would  in  no  way  create 
a  presumption  upon  which  the  court 
could  fasten  and  say,  "We  have  been 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  act  in  a  spe- 
cific way"? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  to 
answer  that  question.  I  have  already 
said  that  we  are  acting  merely  to  pre- 
serve a  lawsuit  so  that  it  may  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  adjudication. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  liti- 
gants under  present  law  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  time,  without  adding  any  ad- 
ditional rights  to  or  taking  any  rights 
away  from  them.  In  other  words,  we 
wish  to  preserve  the  status  quo  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
nothing  will  be  added  or  detracted  from 
what  will  be  offered  to  support  the  action 
pending  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  It  has  been 
well  stated  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  adopt  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  provides: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  authority  or  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxu-e  under  section 
301(b)  (15)  or  section  313(i)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
providing  different  types  of  tobaccos  shall  be 
treated  as  different  kinds  of  tobacco  or  with 
respect  to  increasing  allotments  or  quotas 
for  farmers  producing  certain  types  of  to- 
bacco. 

All  farmers  producing  tobacco  produce 
certain  types  of  tobacco.  The  language 
of  the  amendment  in  stating,  in  effect, 
that  the  act  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  increase  the  allot- 
ments of  farmers  to  produce  certain 
tjTJes  of  tobacco  would  throw  the  valid- 
ity of  the^  whole  bill  in  doubt.  For  that 
reason  the  amendment  ought  to  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  vote. 


There  is  no  language  in  the  bill  which 
would  in  any  way  affect  any  authority  or 
responsibility  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  have  under  section  301(b) 
(15)  or  section  313 (i)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Therefore 
there  is  no  need  for  the  amendment,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  its  possible  effect 
might  be.  If  the  bill  passes  in  its  present 
form,  sections  301(b)  (15)  and313(i)  will 
remain  fully  effective.  But  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  amendment,  we  would  be 
suggesting  that  there  is  something  in  the 
bill  that  would,  but  for  the  amendment, 
affect  the  Secretary's  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  301(b)  (15). 

In  view  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  pending 
lawsuit,  it  is  certain  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  be  argued  as 
showing  that  we  adopted  the  contention 
of  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  lawsuit. 
Therefore,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment.   I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  detain  the  Senate  only  briefly. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  objected  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  last  three  lines  of  the 
amendment.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  all  that  lan- 
guage does  is  to  restate  existing  law.  If 
Senators  will  turn  to  the  hearings  on  the 
bill,  page  193,  they  will  see  section  313(a) , 
section  313(g) ,  and  section  313(j) .  Sec- 
tion 313 (i)  reads  as  follows: 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  whenever  after  investigation  the 
Secretary  determines  with  respect  to  any  kind 
of  tobacco  that  a  substantial  difference  exists 
in  the  usage  or  market  outlets  for  any  one 
or  more  of  the  types  comprising  such  kind  of 
tobacco  and  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  of 
such  type  or  types  to  be  produced  under  the 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  estimated  market  demands  and  carry- 
over requirements  for  such  type  or  types  of 
tobacco,  the  Secretary  shall  increase  the  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for 
farms  producing  such  type  or  types  of  to- 
bacco— 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
existing  law,  and  only  existing  law.  The 
amendment  would  not  change  it  one  bit. 
What  it  would  do  would  be  to  provide : 

The  Secretary  shall  give  such  consideration 
to  such  Federal-State  production  research 
data  as  he  deems  relevant. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  look  into  the 
wastebasket  and  find  a  letter  written 
by  one  in  an  insane  asylum  and  say, 
"That  is  relevant."  I  think  the  Senate,  if 
it  wanted  to  be  fair,  would  determine  the 
same  thing.    I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.    Gruening],    the    Senator 
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from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sena 
tor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Eayden]  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]'  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
SON],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr" 
MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is.! 
land  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr' 
McGovERNl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr! 
Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  detained  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

If   present   and   voting, the   Senator 

from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Kaiosas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 
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Pastore 
Pearson 
Russell 


Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Sparkman 


Stennis 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 


[No.  42  Leg.) 

YEAS— 47 

Aiken 

Douglas 

Mundt 

Allott 

EUender 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Panmn 

Pell 

Bass 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bible 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

RiblcoiT 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Simpson 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Church 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Clark 

Lau.sche 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

WUilams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Domlnlck 

Morton 
NAYS— 23 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Moss 

Brewster 

Mansfield 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

Ervln 

McGee 

Robertson 

Fong 

McNamara 

Tydlngs 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yoimg,  N.  Dak 

Inouye 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Bennett 

Gruening 

Long,  La. 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Burdick 

Hayden 

McGovern 

Dodd 

Hlckenlooper 

McIntyre 

Eastland 

Hill 

Monroney 

Fulbright 

Javits 

Murphy 

Gore 

Johnston 

Nelson 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tal- 
madge, for  himself  and  Mr.  Holland,  was 

aeieed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.   ^^^^^^^^^^ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  and 
the  majority  leader  is  present,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  indication  of  the  oi'der 
of  business  for  tomorrow  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  this  after- 
noon, it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow at  which  time  it  will  take  up  cal- 
endar order  No.  134.  S.  800,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Following  the  disposition  of  that 
bill,  and  others  vv'hich  may  be  on  the 
calendar  tomorrow,  it  is  our  intention 
then  to  go  over  to  Wednesday.  We  hope 
that  at  that  time  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
up  the  education  bill. 


ACREAGE-POUNDAGE     MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  pending  amendment  the  time  be 
limited  to  20  minutes;  10  minutes  to  the 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  are 
other  amendments  pending  this  eve- 
ning, or  is  there  a  likelihood  of  a  record 
vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  agreed  on  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  20  minutes;  10  minutes  to 
a  side.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  vote  for  passage 
after  this  amendment  is  disposed  of.  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment not  be  read,  but  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The   amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  H.R.  5721 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Talmadge 
and  Mr.  Holland  to  H.R.  5721,  an  Act 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acre- 
age-pound.ige  marketing  quotas  for  to- 
bacco, to  amend  the  tobacco  price  support 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 
On  page  3,  line  3.  strike  out  "(f)"  and  In- 
scrt  ** ( g)  "• 

On  page  3,   line   5.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  "(d)". 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  "(e) ". 

On  page  3,  beginning  in  line  9  with  the 
word  "In"  strike  out  through  line  14. 

On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  "(e)". 

Beginning  on  page  7  with  line  15,  strike  out 
all  through  line  12  on  page  8. 

On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  "(b)". 

On  page  10.  line  2,  strike  out  "subsections 
(b)  or  (c)"  and  insert  "subsection  (b)". 

On  page  9.  line  24,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  2  through  6 
and  insert  "referendum  on  acreage-pound- 
age quotas  under  this  subsection,  and  at  least 
15  days  prior  to  the  holding  of  any  special 
referendum  under  subsection  (b)". 

On  page  11,  line  21,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  "(d)  " 

On  page  12,  line  19,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  "(e)". 

Beginning  on  page  13  with  the  word 
"Transfers"  in  line  23,  strike  out  all  through 
line  6  on  page  14. 

On  page  14,  line  7,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  "(f)". 

On  page  16,  line  3,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  "(g)". 

On  page  16,  line  21,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  "(e)". 

Beginning  on  page  16  with  line  25,  strike 
out  all  through  line  15  on  page  17. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  do  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only.  It  would  postpone  for  1 
year,  until  1966.  the  acreage-poundage 
provision  with  reference  to  tobacco. 

Burley  is  not  included.  It  would  place 
Flue-cured  tobacco  on  the  same  basis 
as  burley  tobacco.  There  will  be  no 
acreage-poundage  law  relating  to  burley 
in  the  bill  next  year. 

Last  November,  the  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco farmer,  in  a  referendum,  voted 
overwhelmingly,  some  90-odd  percent,  to 
accept  an  acreage  reduction  of  19.5  per- 
cent on  tobacco  acreage.  They  have 
acted  in  good  faith  on  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  Government  to  reduce  acre- 
age 19.5  percent  down  in  Florida. 

In  Florida  virtually  all  of  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  people  have  already 
planted  their  tobacco.  In  my  own  State 
of  Georgia  virtually  all  of  them  would 
have  completed  their  tobacco  planting 
except  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  wet  weather.  That  has  impeded  the 
planting  of  tobacco,  but  they  have 
bought  the  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  under 
normal  conditions  would  have  planted 
100  percent. 

If  this  measure  is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  call  another  referendum  and  say 
we  did  not  mean  what  we  said  last 
November.    We  are  changing  the  rules  in 


the  middle  of  the  game,  even  though  we 
have  agreed  to  go  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram. That  is  unfair  and  inequitable, 
particularly  when  the  bill  distinguishes 
between  the  burley  producer  and  the 
Flue-cured  tobacco  producer.  This 
measure  would  authorize  poundage-acre- 
age next  year,  but  not  in  the  year  1965. 
I  yield  now  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
cosponsored  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  shall  have  very  little 
to  say. 

The  real  reason  for  this  amendment 
is  very  obvious.  All  of  the  tobacco  acre- 
age in  my  State,  which  is  not  heavy,  but 
belongs  to  some  5,200  growers,  most  of 
them  small  people,  has  been  planted. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  know 
that  is  the  case. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  referred  to 
a  similar  situation  in  his  State,  just  a 
little  back  of  us. 

If  the  bill  is  passed— which  I  asume 
it  will  be— and  signed  by  the  President, 
a  referendum  will  be  had.  There  will 
be  a  30-day  delay.  Before  that  time 
not  only  will  every  single  grower  of  type 
14  tobacco  already  have  planted  but  the 
planting  will  have  been  far  advanced, 
and  others  up  the  seaboard  will  have 
planted. 

It  is  not  right  to  change  the  law  appli- 
cable to  these  people,  when  so  much  in- 
vestment has  been  made,  when  the  in- 
dustry is  already  in  trouble,  where  there 
is  a  breach  of  feeling  as  between  im- 
portant segments  in  the  industry,  and 
when  the  law  makes  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction between  producers  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  and  the  equally  fine  people  who 
produce  burley  tobacco. 

I  commend  the  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  for  recommending 
to  the  committee  that  the  producers  of 
burley  should  not  be  affected  until  next 
year,  which  means  November  or  Decem- 
ber of  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  to 
make  that  distinction,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  will 
have  been  planted  for  some  weeks  ahead, 
and  some  of  it  for  2  or  3  months,  is  just 
as  wrong  as  can  be. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  tobacco  producing  in- 
dustry be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  and 
be  treated  alike,  as  they  would  be  with 
the  proposed  change.  I  do  not  care  what 
the  growers  decide  to  do  if  they  have  a 
fair  chance  to  get  to  that  question  and 
have  a  fair  chance  to  decide  it,  but  I 
object  to  their  having  to  decide  it  when 
there  is  such  a  great  difference  between 
this  12  percent— and  it  will  be  much 
greater— and  the  rest.  I  do  object  to 
their  being  affected  in  an  invidious  way. 
being  called  on  to  make  expenditures 
when  the  floor  may  be  pulled  out  from 
under  them. 

I  see  no  reason  for  making  this  kind 
of  distinction  between  the  growers  of 
Flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco.  If  they 
want  to  approve  it  by  a  two-thirds  or 
more  vote  in  November  or  December,  I 
am  willing  to  have  them  do  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise  to  do  it,  but  it  is  up  to 
the  growers.  However,  to  force  the 
change  at  this  time  is  manifestly  in- 
equitable.    I  hope  the  Senate  will  do 
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what  it  did  a  few  minutes  ago  to  avoid 
another  manifest  inequity  when  it  voted 
that  the  litigation  already  pending  would 
be  saved  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Congress  passes  this  bill,  it  will  not  be 
forcing  the  tobacco  growers  to  do  any- 
thing. It  will  merely  give  them  a  chance 
to  determine  whether  they  prefer  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  over  the  old  acre- 
age allotments.  We  are  in  trouble  today 
because  the  acreage  procedures  did  not 
work.  When  acreage  allotments  are  cut, 
the  big  growers  merely  put  more  fertil- 
izer on  the  ground  to  grow  more  tobacco. 
The  little  growers  cannot  do  it.  The  big 
one  are  the  ones  responsible  for  the  over- 
production, not  the  little  growers. 

The  pending  bill  would  put  stringent 
controls  under  the  poundage  system 
rather  than  the  acreage  system.  We  are 
giving  the  grov.-ers  the  right  to  say 
whether  they  prefer  the  change.  If  they 
do  not,  they  will  vote  it  down. 

There  cannot  be  any  comparison  made 
as  between  the  burley  and  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco because  burley  is  not  in  great  over- 
supply.  That  is  not  true  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco.  The  two  cannot  be  compared 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Burley  is  grown 
mostly  in  Kentucky.  Most  of  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  grown  in  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia.  We 
have  about  7  percent  of  it.  There  is  an 
oversupply  of  it.  Another  bumper  crop 
and  we  shall  be  ruined. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Flue-cured  tobacco  is  included  in  this 
bill,  but  burley  is  not  to  be  voted  on  this 
year,  for  the  reason  that  burley  is  not  in 
the  trouble  that  Flue-cured  tobacco  is. 
There  is  no  reason  to  have  a  referendum 
on  burley  this  year.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  next  year,  if  it  is 
necessary — it  may  not  be  necessary — to 
call  a  referendum,  after  he  has  held  hear- 
ings in  the  burley  districts,  which  include 
Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, mostly.  This  is  the  reason  burley 
is  not  included  for  this  year. 

Last  year  we  sold  on  the  domestic 
market  and  exported  1,100  million 
pounds  of  tobacco,  but  we  produced  1,- 
200  million  to  1,250  million  pounds.  We 
put  about  151  million  more  pounds  in 
stock,  which  is  that  which  we  did  not  use 
or  sell. 

Last  year  there  was  a  10-pei"cent  cut  in 
acreage.  On  top  of  the  10-percent  cut  in 
acreage,  we  also  produced  about  11  per- 
cent more  tobacco  than  we  did  before. 

The  acreage  system  under  which  we 
are  operating  now  is  making  a  mockery 
of  a  balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption. Technological  processes  give 
growers  better  ways  for  fertilizing,  and 
better  ways  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  other 
ways  to  get  more  tobacco  out  of  a  given 


piece  of  acreage.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  bring  the  production  down. 
People  do  not  smoke  acres;  they  smoke 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  allotted  to  himself 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  Chamber  during 
the  debate,  ^nuch  of  which  concerned 
Flue-cured  tobacco,  until  now  I  have  not 
participated  except  to  ask  some  questions 
about  the  last  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  interpretation  of  that 
amendment.  I  have  not  participated  in 
the  debate  principally  because  the  bill, 
as  has  been  said,  does  not  apply  to  bur- 
ley tobacco  this  year. 

However,  the  bill  does  authorize  acre- 
age-poundage programs  for  burley  and 
dark  leaf  tobacco,  which  are  produced 
in  Kentucky,  next  year  or  later.  If  the 
Secretary  desires  to  do  so  next  year,  he 
can  ask  for  a  referendum  of  burley  grow- 
ers, to  choose  between  acreage-poundage 
and  the  present  program.  If  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  should  then  ap- 
prove, the  acreage-poundage  system  of 
production  controls  would  supersede  and 
take  the  place  of  the  present  acreage  al- 
lotment system  of  controls  for  the  tobac- 
co price  support  program. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  dur- 
ing the  coming  crop  year  with  respect 
to  burley  tobacco  and  Dark  Fired  and 
Dark  Air-cured  tobacco. 

I  supported  the  bill  because,  unless 
either  the  growers  keep  yields  and  their 
production  per  acre  down,  or  there  is  a 
very  large  increase  in  demand,  it  appears 
to  me  that  our  burley  tobacco  program 
will  be  getting  into  trouble.  It  may  not 
be  in  serious  trouble  yet,  but  it  could 
be.  So  I  voted  in  committee  for  the  bill 
in  order  to  give  our  growers  the  oppor- 
tunity a  year  from  now,  if  the  Secretary 
asks  for  a  referendum,  to  decide  which 
of  these  programs  would  be  best  for  bur- 
ley growers  and  for  the  producers  of 
Dark  Fired  and  Dark  Air-cured  tobacco. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  in  considerable  difficulty.  As  I 
sat  on  the  subcommittee  which  held 
hearings  on  this  bill  under  the  direction 
of  its  chairman,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
I  do  have  a  duty  to  report  my  conclu- 
sions and  my  judgment  as  a  result  of 
those  hearings. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  supply 
situation  of  Flue -cured  tobacco  and  bur- 
ley tobacco.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
burley  tobacco.  Government  loan  stocks 
on  February  28,  1965,  amounted  to  341 
million  pounds.  In  the  case  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco.  Government  loan  stocks 
amounted  to  938  million  pounds  valued 
at  more  than  $600  million. 

As  I  interpret  the  testimony  we  heard, 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  if  this  year  there 


is  a  good  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco- 
and  the  same  would  apply  to  burley 
tobacco — we  could  have  a  surplus  in 
1965  equal  to  that  of  1964,  and  there 
could  again  be  some  285  million  pounds 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  placed  under  Gov- 
ernment loan  from  that  crop,  which  even 
allowing  for  some  sales  would  mean  over 
a  billion  pounds  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
held  by  the  Government  at  the  close  of 
this  marketing  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  in- 
dustry will  produce  that  great  a  surplus, 
when  it  will  have  to  operate  with  19 '/2 
percent  less  acreage  that  it  did  last  year, 
by  its  own  vote? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  it  may  not  pro- 
duce that  much.  I  do  point  out,  though, 
that  last  year  we  had  a  cut  in  burley 
acreage  of  10  percent,  and  we  had  a 
drought.  Yet  even  with  the  drought  and 
the  10  percent  cut,  50  million  more 
pounds  were  produced  than  used,  so  that 
the  total  supply  reached  an  all-time 
high. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  if  our 
growers,  both  Flue-cured  and  burley,  be- 
gin to  believe  that  we  are  moving  toward 
a  stronger  program,  we  shall  find  this 
year  that  they  will  put  on  more  fertilizer, 
irrigate  the  land,  and  make  eveiy  effort 
to  get  the  utmost  cut  of  their  produc- 
tion. The  end  result  will  be  that  the  ex- 
cess production  will  go  into  Goveriiment 
stocks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  did  have  the  10-per- 
cent cut  in  Flue-cured  tobacco  last  year 
and  it  did  not  accomplish  vei-y  much, 
did  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; about  1  percent  more  was  pro- 
duced, I  understand.  Unless  our  grow- 
ers of  tobacco  use  restraint  and  reduce 
their  yields — and  being  good  farmers 
and  good  businessmen,  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  going  to  do  that — we  are  going 
to  have  increased  production  per  acre 
every  year.  Even  with  additional  cuts 
in  acreage,  farmers  will  work  hard  to 
realize  just  as  much.  If  acreage  cuts  are 
continually  offset  by  higher  yields,  in  the 
end  the  price  support  progiam  will  just 
collapse. 

I  remember  in  1948,  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
introduce,  with  Senator  Barkley,  the 
amendment  which  today  gives  tobacco 
growers  the  90  percent  of  parity  support 
price.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mi*.  Holland],  who  is  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate,  voted  for  that  amendment  and 
supported  the  1948  bill.  We  carried  it 
by  one  vote.  That  price  support  pro- 
gram has  given  our  tobacco  growers  $1 
billion  more  in  the  last  16  years  than 
they  would  have  received  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  speak  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  felt 
that  i  should  make  these  comments,  be- 
cause I  have  served  on  the  price  support 
and  production  adjustment  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  have  heard  all  the  testimony.  I 
supported  the  amendment  just  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senators,  from 
Florida  and  Georgia,  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  because  their 
growers  have  had  this  case  in  the  district 
court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  their  claim  has  been  sustained. 

The  tobacco  raised  in  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Florida  is  designated  as  a 
particular  type  of  tobacco.  Consequently, 
I  do  not  believe  that  anything  should  be 
placed  in  the  bill  which  would  deny  their 
producers  the  right  to  have  their  final 
hearing  in  court.    If  the  courts  should 
decide  as  the  lower  courts  have  decided, 
their  case  is  protected  anyway.    I  believe 
there  is  unanimous  agreement  on  that 
point.   But  based  upon  all  the  testimony 
which  I  heard,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  particularly  in 
the  case   of    Flue-cured    tobacco,    and 
probably  in  the  case  of  burley,  that  un- 
less we  mend  our  ways,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram could  collapse  and  we  could  lose 
our  price  support  program.     Every  to- 
bacco grower  who   grows  any  kind  of 
tobacco  would  then  find  himself  in  the 
worst  possible  shape.    In  the  1930's  and 
early  1940's,  we  remember,  tobacco  was 
selling  at  15  cents,  18  cents,  and  20  cents 
a  pound. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  this  bill 
would  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
vote.  And  two-thirds  of  them  must  vote 
to  approve  the  acreage-poundage  pro- 
gram before  it  can  become  their  program. 
Therefore,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
state  my  position  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  amendments 
contained  in  the  committee  bill  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  position  of  small 
burley  growers,  who  have  allotments  of 
one-half  acre  or  less,  and  who  are  now 
protected  under  the  acreage  program. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  has  spoken 
to  me  about  the  many  small  growers  in 
his  State  of  West  Virginia.  He  strong- 
ly supports  the  amendment,  and  asked 
me  to  express  In  the  Senate  his  view  that 
it  is  very  important,  and  that  it  must 
be  retained  in  the  final  bill  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  do  so.  for  I 
have  also  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
wish  to  insist  upon  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry adopted  my  amendments,  which  are 
now  part  of  the  bill  the  Senate  will  pass 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  views  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  describes  these  amendments, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Also,  I  have  requested  the  latest  figures 
on  tobacco  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  so  that  the  record  will  be 
complete  ask  that  this  information,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  statement,  be  included 
also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views,  tables,  and  statements  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUbws : 


Individual    Views    of    Senator    Cooper 
The   tobacco   program   has   been    a   good 
farm  program.    It  has  been  good  for  farm- 
ers— for   whom   it  has   secured  fair   prices. 
And    it   has   operated   without    substantial 
cost  to  taxpayers  or  loss  to  the  Government. 
It  has  done  so  because  tobacco  growers  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness   and  ability 
to  maintain  supplies  in  line  with  demand 
by  accepting  effective  production   controls. 
But,  In  recent  years,  yields  have  increased 
rapidly — as    much    as    35    percent    between 
1960  and  1963,  or  600  pounds  more  burley 
grown  per  acre — requiring  repeated  cuts  in 
farm  acreage  allotments.    And  during  the 
hearings    of    our    committee    on    this    bill. 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Murphy  testi- 
fied that  the  present  program  would  require 
continuing  cuts  as  production  per  acre  con- 
tinues to  climb. 

This  bill  would  give  farmers  a  choice  be- 
tween the  present  system  of  acreage  controls 
and  the  acreage-poundage  plan  developed 
and  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  As  one  of  my  amendments 
makes  clear,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  growers 
of  a  kind  of  tobacco  vote  in  a  special  referen- 
dum for  acreage-poundage,  the  existing  a'cre- 
age  allotment  and  price-support  program 
will  remain  in  full  effect. 

Tobacco  is  the  chief  cash  farm  crop  of 
Kentucky.  The  State  ranks  second  in  to- 
bacco production  only  to  North  Carolina. 
It  is  the  principal  sovu-ce  of  burley  tobacco, 
which  together  with  Dark  Air-cured  and 
Dark  Fired,  accounts  for  some  S300  million 
of  Kentucky's  annual  farm  income.  More 
than  300,000  farm  families — 140,000  of  them 
in  Kentucky — depend  for  their  livelihood 
largely  or  in  part  upon  their  burley  tobacco 
allotments.  While  this  bill  would  apply 
immediately  to  Flue-cured  tobacco,  it  also 
authorizes  an  acreage-poundage  referendum 
next  year  or  later  for  burley  and  other  types 
of  tobacco. 

My  purpose  is  to  insure  that  any  program 
presented  to  tobacco  farmers  protects  the 
existing  price-support  program,  and  that  full 
information  will  be  provided  to  burley  and 
dark  leaf  tobacco  growers  before  an  acreage- 
poundage  referendum  is  held.  For  this  rea- 
son I  offered  several  amendments  to  the 
House  bill.  All  were  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  trust  will 
be  maintained  in  whatever  acreage-pound- 
age plan  may  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
The  committee  amendments  are  described 
briefly  in  the  Senate  report.  They  are  the 
amendments  which  I  offered  in  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  the  technical  amend- 
ments for  Flue-cured,  2  and  11,  and  amend- 
ment No.  4,  which  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
tobacco.  I  concurred  in  this  amendment, 
offered  by  Senator  Jordan.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  because  it  provides  a 
more  equitable  method  of  allotting  the  na- 
tional poundage  quota  among  growers  than 
does  the  House  bill. 

I  am  also  glad  that  the  House  adopted  the 
amendment  of  Congressman  Stubblefield, 
of  Kentucky,  requiring  field  hearings  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  secure  the 
views  of  growers  before  holding  a  referendum 
on  acreage-poundage  for  any  type  of  tobacco 
except  Flue-cured. 

Amendment  No.  1  applies  to  all  types  of 
tobacco.     Its   purpose    is    to   maintain   the 


reserve  supply  level  established  In  present 
law,  which  assures  adequate  stocks  of  to- 
bacco— 2.8  years'  use  In  the  case  of  burley. 
The  amendment  is  also  designed  to  prevent 
too  drastic  cuts  in  growers'  poundage  quotas, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  off  existing  Gov- 
ernment-loan stocks. 

Amendment  No.  12  permits  burley  growers 
to  market  up  to  20  percent  over  their  pound- 
age quota— if  they  wish  to  do  so  by  taking 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  their  next  year's 
acreage     allotment    and    poundage    quota. 
Unlike  Flue-cured  tobacco  which  is  "primed" 
by  pulling  leaves  from  the  stalk  as  they  ripen 
in  the  field  over  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
the  entire  stalk  of  burley  is  cut,  hung  in  the 
barn,  cured,  and  then  stripped  and  taken  to 
market.    Some  years,  depending  on  weather, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  burley  growers  to  hit 
their  poundage   goal  precisely.     There  is  a 
market,  and  an  export  market,  for  a  wide 
variety  of  burley  grades  from  the  entire  stalk. 
If  good  tobacco,  ready  for  market,  is  not  to 
be  needlessly  destroyed,  this  degree  of  flexi- 
bility is  needed  In  burley — and  in  any  event, 
it  is  a  decision  properly  left  to  the  farmer. 
Amendment  No.  13  applies  to  farms  now 
having   burley   allotments   of  one-half   acre 
or  less.    Under  present  law  these  small  allot- 
ments are  protected  from  cuts,  but  the  ad- 
ministration bill  made  no  provision  lor  them 
under  acreage-poundage.    Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  initial  poundage  quotas  for  small 
farms  would  be  set  on  the  same  basis  as  all 
other  farms.     But  after  this  initial  adjust- 
ment, the  quotas  for  these  farms  could  not 
in  future  years  be  reduced  below  that  figure. 
In  this  connection,  I  point   out   the   testi- 
mony of  the  Department  before  our  conunit- 
tee  that  while  33.000  Kentucky  farms  have 
burley  allotments  of  one-half  acre  or  less, 
this  23  percent  of  the  allotments  represents 
only  6  percent  of  the  tobacco  acreage.    Yet 
these  are   often   the  allotments  supporting 
families  who  have  a  real  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

Amendment  No.  14  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  consult  with  growers, 
State  farm  organizations,  and  tobacco  co- 
operatives in  determining  the  need  for  and 
detp.ils  of  an  acreage-poundage  plan  for  types 
other  than  Flue-cured  tobacco.  Amend- 
ments 6  and  8  assure  ample  notice  of  an 
acreage-poundage  referendum,  and  require 
that  each  tobacco  farmer  be  notified  of  his 
poundage  quota  and  acreage  allotment  at 
least  15  davs  before  the  referendum.  My 
other  amendments  are  technical  or  similar 
in  purpose. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  which  has  been 
recommended  bv  the  President  and  submit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  gives 
tobacco  growers  a  choice  between  the  present 
and  proposed  methods  of  controlling  pro- 
duction under  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. In  making  this  choice,  my  amend- 
ments are  intended  to  inform  our  fr^rmers 
as  fully  as  possible  about  the  tobacco  supply 
situation.  Its  effect  upon  the  tobacco  price 
support  program,  and  the  details  of  the 
acreage-poundage  proposal. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program  must 
not  be  allowed  to  collapse  under  the  weight 
of  an  unmanageable  surplus.  Deeper  cuts 
in  acreage  allotments  year  after  year  would 
be  intolerable,  and  are  not  a  fair  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Increasing  farm  yields. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us— tobacco  growers. 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  tobacco-grow- 
ing States,  and  all  those  who  work  with 
tobacco— must  join  together  to  secure  the 
best  means  to  protect  and  continue  the 
price  support  program,  without  which  the 
tobacco  grower  would  suffer  great  loss.  We 
have  worked  hard  throughout  the  years  to 
protect  our  tobacco  program  and  make  It 
successful.  We  must  continue  to  do  so. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
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Table  I 


April  5,  196^ 


V.i^.  tobacco  production  (pounds).. 

Value  reci'ived  b.v  farmers... 

N'um ber  of  allotments - 


U.S.  burley  production  (pounds) 

Value  received  by  farmers 

Number  of  allotments 


Kentucky  tobacco  production  (pounds) 

Value  received  by  farmers 

Number  of  allotments 


1962 


1963 


1964 


Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  (by  crop  years)  for  U  s 
tobacco  production 


2,314,751,000 

$1,363,808,000 

572,462 


2, 343, 230, 000 

$1,351,842,000 

570, 156 


2,229,972,000 

*1.306.-(>4,ooo 

565, OJ) 


Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  for  U.S.  burley  tobacco 

production 


674,  8,54,  000 

.$395, 448, 000 

301. 142 


755. 146. 000 

$446, 706, 000 

299, 843 


fi31,4ti2,000 

S38O,772,000 

298,633 


Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  for  Kentucky  tobacco 
production 


493, 515. 000 

$278,310,000 

173,457 


563, 384,  000 

$326. 540, 000 

172,327 


463,772,000 

$272,ft')2,000 

171,453 


Table  II. —  Tobacco:  Acreage,  yield,  production,  disappearance,  price  and  crop  value,  United  States,  for  specified  years  (farm-sales  weight) 


Crop  year 

.\creage 

Yield 

Production 

Disappearance  ' 

Average 

price    per 

pound 

Value  of  crop 

Total 

Domestic 

Exports 

Average: 

192.T-29 

Thousand 
acres 

1,756 
1,647 
1.821 
■L961 
1,852 
1,554 
1,623 
1,.599 
1,780 
1,772 
1,633 
1,668 
1,495 
1.364 
1.122 
1.078 
1.153 
1.142 
1.174 
1, 224 
1,175 
1,080 

Pounds 

773 
883 
1,094 
1,181 
1.138 
1,274 
1,213 
1.269 
1,310 
1,273 
1,261 
1,346 
1,466 
1,596 
1,486 
1,611 
1,5.58 
1,703 
1. 755 
1.891 
L993 
2,066 

Million 
pounds 

1,356 
1.560 
1,991 
2,315 
2.107 
1,980 
1,969 
2.030 
2.332 
2. 256 
2,059 
2,243 
2,193 
2,176 
1,668 
1,737 
1,796 
1,944 
2,061 
2. 315 
2. 343 
2, 230 

Sfillion 
pounds 

1.387 
1,358 
1,928 
2,012 
1.850 
L922 
1.951 
1,975 
2,072 
2,055 
1,995 
1,935 
2,058 
1,929 
1,921 
1,9'23 
1.928 
2.a30 
2.051 
2.002 
2.056 

Million 
pounds 

787 
900 
1.334 
1.355 
1,413 
1,417 
1,420 
1.452 
1,488 
1.557 
1.480 
1,419 
1,410 
1,373 
1.393 
1.388 
1,425 
1.463 
1,461 
1,472 
1.447 

MiV.ion 
pounds 

600 
458 
.594 
657 
437 
5a5 

,5:u 

,523 
584 
498 
515 
516 
648 
556 
528 
535 
503 
567 
590 
530 
609 

CenU 

18.7 
■  19.5 
42.6 
4.5.1 
43.6 
48.2 
45.9 
51.7 
51.1 
49.9 
52.3 
51.1 
53.2 
53.7 
56.1 
69.9 
58.3 
60.9 
63.8 
58.9 
57.7 
58.6 

Millm 
doUars 

253 

15*3.5-39            --- - - - 

278 

ms - ^- 

1946 - - - ---- : 

1M7    - - 

m 

1,W4 

918 

1W8              - 

955 

1M9                    - --- 

905 

19.tO                                        -- - 

1,049 

1951 -  — 

1952.... - - 

1953       

1,191 
1,125 

1,076 

1954 

1,147 

1955         -- - - 

1,166 

1956 - - 

1957.-, - 

1958        

1,169 

936 

1,040 

1959 — - - 

1,048 

I960 

1,186 

1961      .      .— 

1,315 

1962     - 

1,364 

19635                               .      

1,352 

1964= - 

1,307 

I  For  Flue-cured  and  Cigar-wrapper,  year  beginning  July  1;  for  other  types,  Oct.  1.       Source:  Tobacco  Situations,  December  1963  and  December  1964,  ERS,  USDA. 
■  Preliminary. 

Table  III. — Quantity  and  amount  of  investment  in  outstanding  loans  on  tobacco  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  Jan.  31,  1965 


Kinds  of  tobacco 

Quantity, 

redried  and 

packed 

weisht ' 

Amount 
of  invest- 
ment : 

Kinds  of  tobacco 

Quantity, 

redried  and 

packed 

weight ' 

Amount 
of  invest- 
ment J 

> 
Flue-cured 

Million 

pounds 

*vl9 

306 

38 

20 

Million 
dollars 

eo6 

214 
20 
10 

Other  kinds  3 

MiUion 
pounds 

27 

MUlim 
doUari 

14 

Burley  . --- 

Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured 

Kentiickv-Tennpssee  Dark  air-cured                .  

Total  tobacco  * 

1,210 

864 

>  The  farm-sales  weighf  equivalents  of  tlie  tobacco  unrler  loan  on  Jan.  31,  1965,  are 
estimated  in  million  jwunds  as  lollows:  Flue-cured.  9.')2;  burley,  344;  Kentucky- 
Tennes.see  Fire-cured.  42;  Kentucky-Tcnne.ssce  Dark  air-cured,  23;  other  kinds,  29; 
and  total  tobacco  l,39i: 

» The  amount  of  invc-itnTent  shown  in  CCC  accounts  represents  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loans  to  cooperative  associations  to  implement  price-support  operations 


at  the  grower  level.  The  actual  value  of  the  tobacco  pledged  as  collateral  for  these 
loans  based  on  the  prices  at  which  it  is  available  to  the  trade  exceeds  the  CCC  invest 
ment  hy  a  sizable  margin. 

'  Includes  Virginia  Fire-cured,  Connecticut-Mas!?achusetts  Cigar-binder,  Wisconsin- 
Ohio  Cigar-binder  and  Cigar-filler,  and  Maryland  tobaccos. 

*  Total  differs  slightly  from  summation  of  kinds  due  to  rounding. 


Table  IV. — Value  of  tobacco  exports  (sales  for  dollars  and  for  local  currencies,  by  years) 


Calendar  year 

Value  of  all 
tobacco 
exports 

Value  of 
tobacco 
exports, 
title  I, 
Public  Law 
480 

Title  I  sales 
3,s  i)ercent  of 
total  exports 

195.5 

Millions 
$418.8 
399.3 
432.  r 
439.  S 
440.5 

Millions 
$31.3 
48.5 
26.6 
28.3 
4L6 

Percent 

7.5 

1956 - 

12.1 

1957 

6.1 

1958 

1959 

6.4 
9.4 

Calendar  year 


1960. 
1961 
1962 
1963. 
1%4. 


Value  of  all 

tobacco 
f  exports 


Millions 
476.8 
499.0 
491.0 
522.4 
544.5 


Value  of 

tobacco 

exports, 

title  I, 

Public  Law 

480 


Millions 
22.0 
20.4 
22.2 
25.1 
22.9 


Title  I  sales 
as  percent  of 
total  exports 


Percent 


4.6 
il 
4.5 
li 
4.2 


Principal  markets  for  tobacco:  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany.  Japan,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Ireland,  Australia. 


Principal  markets  for  Public  Law  480  commodities:  Developing  countries. 
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Table  V.-Pnce  support  and  related  program  costs,- basic^  and  selected  commodities,  Oct.  17,  1933,  through  June  30,  1964 


Commodity 


^"  CoroTnd  products. 

Wheat  and  products 

Rice - 

Tobacco.--  —  -- 

Cotton,  upland 

Dairy  products 

OUs  and  oilseeds 

Peanuts   --- 


Total - 


Price  support 


$3, 990. 799. 783 

(2,865,711,758) 

2,089.714,316 

228,129,085 

43, 655, 959 

1,273,391,336 

3, 362,  56(1, 982 

,589,085,430 

(20f>,  410, 022) 


Title  I.  Public 
Law  480 


$785, 762, 898 

(435,961,353) 

7,399,536,695 

818, 308, 104 

281,951,387 

1,609.769.839 

126,731.645 

793,478.380 

0 


Tota 


•$5,292,163,840 

(3. 622. 686, 201) 

«» 12,571.816,232 

1,245,520,628 

329, 132, 552 

•  3, 786. 367, 178 

4, 198, 028. 330 

1,432,472.169 

(266, 410, 022) 


12, 058, 994. 789 


14, 728, 570, 734 


31,871,171,416 


■  f-!?SS^  sS^pi^uS  ^i^tK  Puw"^^^!^osts  Shown,  includes 
:  "//l^o^Tfr  °,    p  ice  sT^^^^    related  programs,  and  cost  of  other  programs  operated 

realized  ""^;,'"  '1' tnrv  intl  oritv  for  separate  re  nibursement. 

"".•^^^JP^l^t^tClei^  crops  p^^^^^  payments,  $382,409,240,  and  acreage 


....edlosse^^l^^prlel^P^t^^i!^^^ 
i»r  soecific  statutory  authority  for  sr 
/Does  not  include  1963  crops  price 

'^'nnoluT*"Sw^^^ 

Table    VII. — 1964    tobacco 
States,  burley.  Flue.  Fire, 
land,    Cigar-binder,    and 
Cigar-binder — Continued 


5  Does  not  include  1963  crops  price-support  payments,  $79,169,092,  and  acreage  di- 

version  payments.  $448,379,518.  ...  .,^  _-, 

•  Does  nbt  include  cotton  equalization  program  payments,  $62,609,966. 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  report  of  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions, June  30, 1964. 


<  Includes 

Table  VI 
Excise  taxes   on   tobacco  products,   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964: 

[In  thousands] 
excise    tax    on    tobacco 


allotments,  by 
Air,  Sun,  Mary- 
Cigar- filler   and 


Federal 

products    (96.3    percent    xium 
cigarettes) $2,  052,  54a 

Total  State  excise  tax  on  tobacco  | 

products    (98.2    percent    from        

Cigarettes) L  279. 620 

Local  excise  tax  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts   (99-2   percent    from    cig- 


FIRE-CURED 

(TYPE    21)* 

State 

Number  of 
allotments 

Acreage 
allotted 

Virpinia 

7,281 

9, 144. 95 

arettes) . 


58,  704 


Total,  all  tobacco  products 
(97.1  percent  from  ciga- 

rettesK 3,390,869 

The  tobacco  growers  receive  an  average  of 
sUglitlv  more  than  3  cents  for  the  tobacco 
contained  in  a  package  of  cigarettes.  The 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to- 
gether impose  cigarette  taxes  the  weighted 
average  of  which  13.3  cents  per  package,  or 
more  than  fovir  times  as  much  as  the  grow- 
ers receive. 

Table  VIZ.— 1964  tobacco  allotments,  by 
States,  burley.  Flue,  Fire,  Air,  Sun,  Mary- 
land, Cigar-binder,  and  Cigar-filler  and 
Cigar-binder 

FLTJE-CTJRED  ^ 


DARK    AIR-CURED  ** 

116 
19,491 

4.818 

34.89 

TCfTitnokv             

12. 057. 39 

Teimessee --- 

2, 040. 06 

Total             

24,425 

14.132.34 

SUN-CURED  ' 


Virginia. 


2.282 


3,47L64 


CIGAR-FILLER    AND   CIGAR-BINDER 


State 

Number  of 
allotments 

Acreage 
allotted 

Alabama              - 

253 

6,922 

2.5, 889 

117, 102 

25. 252 

22,657 

501.80 

Florida                     

13, 599. 77 

Oeorpa            

64,930.15 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

421, 045. 49 
74,132.48 
64. 030. 94 

Total  

198, 075 

638. 240. 63 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio -. 

Pennsylvania- 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


4.25 

1.27 

7.24 

168.70 

35.06 

4, 684. 95 

176.04 

15, 346. 68 


8,091 


20, 324. 19 


CIGAR-BINDER  ' 


Connecticut 
Massachusetts- 

New  York 

Vermont 


Total 


BURLEY  - 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Mi.<;souri 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 


Total. 


41 

30.42 

79 

54.13 

216 

91.16 

12 

,5.23 

9,683 

7,906.30 

53 

8,5.08 

142,855 

204. 2,5().  46 

1,651 

3. 192. 96 

18. 156 

10, 585. 67 

10, 798 

10,110.37 

9 

1.03 

9 

4.39 

93,081 

65.062.83 

O 

.46 

17,381 

11.369.91 

4,614 

2.941.37 

298,633 

315, 698. 37 

MARYLAND  ' 

1 

6.667 
92 

0.13 

47,275.98 

Virginia 

22.13 

Total - 

6.760 

47, 298. 24 

nrn,nd  total     

565,692 

1,084,488.98 

FIRE-CURED     (TYPES    22,    23,    AND    24) » 

Illinois                        

1 
9.107 
8.795 

0.04 

Kentuckv            

13. 877. 27 

Tennessee -.- 

15, 616. 84 

Total 

17.903 

29,494.15 

1  Vverage  Flue-cured  allotment,  3.22  acres. 

2  Average  burley  allotment,  1.06  acres. 

3  .\verage  Fire-cured  allotment  (types  22,  23,  and  24), 

" «  Average  Fire-cured  allotment  (type  21).  1.26  acres. 

5  Average  Dark  Air-cured  allotment.  0.58  acre. 
«  Average  Sun-cured  allotment,  1.52  acres. 
'  Average  Cigar-filler  and  Cigar-binder  allotment.  2.61 

6  Average  Cigar-binder  allotment,  2.98  acres. 
•  Average  Maryland  allotment.  7  acres. 
Note.— Average  size,  all  tobacco  allotments,  1.92  acres. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  COOPER  AMENDMENTS   NOT  DIS- 
CUSSED IN  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

Amendments   Nos.   3   and   5   provide 
the    same     5-year    base    period— 1959 


through  1963— for  other  kinds  of  tobacco 
as  the  House  bill  provides  for  Flue-cured. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  1965  produc- 
tion will  not  count  as  history  for  building 
the  poundage  quota  which  will  deter- 
mine the  farm  income  for  every  future 
year.  To  do  so  would  be  to  require 
farmers  to  compete  to  produce  this  year 
the  highest  possible  poundage.  While 
this  would  stimulate  surplus  production, 
only  those  who  managed  to  increase 
yields  even  more  than  the  average  would 
benefit,  as  under  the  formula  all  yields 
would  be  uniformly  factored  back. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  was 
a  drought  year  in  much  of  Kentucky 
and  other  tobacco  States.  If  this  year 
were  included,  those  farmers  not  hit  by 
drought  could  use  1964  record  yields. 
But  those  suffering  a  crop  failure  would 
have  to  pick  up  1961  as  their  third  best 
year— when  jrields  were  much  lower. 
This  would  create  an  inequity,  discrimi- 
nating against  those  hit  by  drought. 

Amendment  No.  9  limits  the  farm 
yield  for  new  tobacco  farms  to  not 
more  than  the  community  average  yield. 
County  ASCS  Committees  have  discre- 
tion now  in  determining  .the  size  of  a 
new  grower  allotment,  according  to  simi- 
lar farms  in  the  same  area.  The  amend- 
ment would  set  a  standard  on  the  yields 
to  be  assigned  to  new  farms. 

Amendment  No.  10  makes  it  clear 
that  the  bill  does  not  grant  author- 
ity for  leasing  burley  allotments,  pro- 
hibited by  the  Cooper  Amendment  now 
contained  in  section  316  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  in  1961. 

ACnCNOWLEDGMENT 

Before  this  bill  is  passed,  I  think  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Ellis,  for  a  number  of  years  Chief  of  the 
Price  Support  Branch  of  the  Tobacco  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  later  executive  secretary  to  Con- 
gressman Prank  Stubblefield,  of  Ken- 
tucky Mr.  Ellis  is  a  native  of  Murray, 
Ky  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Holmes  Ellis, 
general  manager  of  the  Western  Dark 
Fired  Tobacco  Growers  Association.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  very  important  work 
as  Director  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Ten  years  ago  Frank  Ellis  worked  out 
the  essentials  of  the  acreage-poundage 
plan    and  represented  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  in  the  field  hearings  that 
were  held  on  the  1957  bill.  I  think  all 
who  know  tobacco  acknowledge  his  fore- 
sight and  leadership,  and  credit  is  due 
him  for  laying  the  ground  work  for  the 
program  the  Congress  is  today  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
sent to  tobacco  growers  for  their  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  not  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  issue 
now  before  the  Senate?  Is  it  passage  of 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  of  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  On 
passage  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  amendments  were 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  a  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.    The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Surgeon  General  recently 
issued  a  report,  warning  the  American 
people  about  the  use  of  tobacco  as  being 


injurious  to  the  health  of  the  American 
citizen. 

Another  committee  is  currently  consid- 
ering a  bill  under  which  it  is  proposed  to 
label  cigarettes  as  dangerous  and  to  em- 
phasize to  the  American  people  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  to  health. 

The  Senate  here  today  has  before  it  a 
bill  which  would  further  subsidize  the 
production  of  tobacco  while  this  other 
agency  of  Government  asserts  tobacco  to 
be  injurious  to  the  health. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
spent  over  $39  million  in  subsidizing  the 
production  of  tobacco.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  should  stop  these  contra- 
dictory programs.  We  should  defeat 
this  bill,  then  repeal  the  entire  program, 
and  stop  the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  subsidize  a  product  which  every 
agency  of  the  Government  states  is  in- 
jurious to  the  American  citizen. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 
This  contradiction  just  does  not  make 
sense. 


CLOSING   OF  VETERANS'   ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITALS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  the  President  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  Chairman  is  Barrett 
Prettyman,  and  the  members  are  Repre- 
sentative Olin  Teague,  Representative 
Ross  Adair,  Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther, 
Dr.  Dudley  White,  James  Gleason,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

This  committee  will  report  on  the  vet- 
erans hospital  situation  by  June  1. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Earl  Cooper, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  persons  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  have  in- 
vestigated many  of  the  hospitals  which 
are  to  be  closed,  and  have  accumulated 
a  fine  report  containing  an  analysis  and 
reasons  for  the  closings. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  so-called 
blue  ribbon  committee  is  not  due  imtil 
June  1,  whereas  under  the  terms  of 
present  law,  the  hospitals  will  be  closed 
on  May  1. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  face  this 
dilemma  and  solve  it.  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  Senate  will  do  so  in  the  next  few 
days.  In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Vetirans*  Administbation  Hospital,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


REASONS  POR  CLOSING 

The  Grand  Junction  VA  Hospital  is  a  small 
high-coet  hospital. 


ANALYSIS  OF  REASONS  FOR  CLOSING 

Size 

This  hospital  Is  the  fifth  smallest  hospital 
In  the  VA  system  and  has  a  capacity  of  152 
beds. 

Cost  of  operation 

As  to  per  diem  costs  (costs  per  patient  per 
day)  Grand  Junction  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1964  were  $34.07  per  patient  per  day.  This 
is  $5.69  higher  than  the  national  average  of 
$28.38.  Thirteen  of  the  129  G.M.  &  S.  hos- 
pitals show  higher  per  diem  costs.  The  near- 
est hospitals  (which  are  designated  to  absorb 
the  Grand  Junction  patient  load)  show  costs 
as  follows:  Denver  $31.80,  with  528  beds,  Salt 
Lake  City  $30.25,  with  532  beds. 


Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. — Continued 
reasons  for  closing 


This  hospital  does  not  meet  VA's  needs  for 
future  care  of  veterans. 


This  hospital  Is  Isolated  from  the  stand- 
point of  veteran  population. 


This  hospital  Is  isolated  from  the  stand- 
point of  scientific  stimuli. 


Its  9  physicians,  1  dentist,  and  24  nurses 
(out  of  a  total  employment  of  about  170) 
have  been  operating  a  hospital  at  less  than 
optlmiim  capacity. 


Its  9  physicians,  1  dentist,  and  24  nurses 
have  been  laiable  to  develop  the  type  of 
medical  atmosphere  which  the  VA  should 
have. 


Although  this  hospital  has  a  nominal  af- 
filiation It  currently  has  no  residents  and  no 
training  programs. 

This  percentage  Is  rated  to  the  niimber  of 
"operating  beds"  which  is  a  budgetary  quan- 
Ity  and  is  not  necessarily  related  to  tlie 
capacity.  For  example,  at  Grand  Junction 
for  fiscal  year  1965  the  actual  capacity  is  152 
beds  but  the  "operating  bed"  level  for  com- 
puting bed  occupancy  rates  Is  136  beds. 


This  hospital  cannot  Justify  the  expendl- 
t\ires  of  research  funds. 


The  occupancy  rate  Is  low.  The  cumula- 
tive rate  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  76  percent 
but  for  some  parts  of  the  year  It  was  as  low 
as  58  percent.  The  VA  cannot  Justify  con- 
tinuance of  this  type  of  high-cost  operation. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  February.  138;  1961.  February.  138;  1962.  Jan- 

Cost  of  operation  January,  118;    1964,  Febru- 

The  cost  per  patient  treated  at  Grand  June-  arv  123 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $860.  Of  the  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  152 
129  G.M.  &  S.  hospitals  in  the  VA  systeni70  ^^^  ^^^  because  of  the  decrease  in  patient 
had  higher  costs  per  patient  ^^ated  "nie  demand  the  number  of  beds  kept  in  opera- 
average  cost  per  patient  treated  was  $925  for  ^^^^  ^^  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  145 
all  VA  G.M.  &  S.  hospitals.                          ^*     „  and  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  136  beds. 

This  hospital  Is  not  located  adjacent  to  a  ,^^   number  of   patients    treated   at   the 

medical  school  and  thus  is  unable,  according  hospital  each  fiscal  year  has  somewhat  de- 

to  VA,  to  offer  the  broad  spectrum  of  med  cal  ^^.^^^  ^^  follows:  1960. 1,870  patients  treated; 

specialties  that  could  be  offered  at  a  hospital  ^^^^    ^^^g.    ^ggg     ^  532;    1963.   1,554;    1964. 

affiliated   with   and   adjacent  t6   a   medical  ^  g^^.   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  j^^lf  of  fiscal  year 

school.    This  broad  spectrum  of  medical  spe-  ^^^^  g^^     .^.^^^  hospital  anticipated  that  for 

claltlesseemtobetheVAgoalforthefutuje  ^^^^'               ^ggg    ^^^^y   ^^^^^    ^ave    treated 

according  to  Dr.  Joseph  H.  McNinch,  Chief,  ^  ^^^  patients  If  the  operations  would  have 

VA  Medical  Director.  continued  normally. 

The  attached   brochure   Prepared  by   the  junction   is         This  statement  is  true  and  is  a  good  reason 
veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  sh°ws  how  isolated         The  ^;^^^«,^^/^*  J,°^„^  „,  western  Colo-     to  keep  the  hospital  open  rather  than  being 

this  hospital  is  from  the  veteran  Population     ^P^^^^°J^/Jte?n  ^Sh  ^  reason  to  close  the  hospital.     Because  of 

and  some  of  the  travel  hardships  involved,      rado  and  eastern  uian.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  veterans  travel  Is 

(See  p.  119)                               ^„       „       .  burdensome  (as  is  explained  in  another  por- 

Thls  hospital   Is   located  258   miles  from  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  analysis)   and  to  close  the  hos- 

Denver  and  290  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  j  ^^^j  require  the  veterans  to  travel  fur- 

wliere  the  closest  medical  schools  are  located  ^^^^  ^  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  would  be 

According  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Zink,  Associate  Deputy  ^^^'^  burdensome. 

Chief  Medical   Director   of   VA,   the   proper  _^     ^        ,    _  „„..,„„  ,,o+ior,t  innri  ran  be         An    analysis    of    patient    demand    at    the 
Sentiflc  stimuli   can  only  be  found  In  a  ^^he  Grand  Junction  patle^^^^^^^                         GrtSd  Junction,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Denver 
close  affiliation  with  a  medical  school  at  a  ^^n^^.^^.  f  ^alt  ^^^^g^^^iJ^'^'JeYow  edacity      VA  Hospitals  for  the  "peak"  months.  Janu- 
hospital  located  adjacent  to  the  school.  Salt  Lake  City  is  operating  oeiow  capa^.   y              February,  and  March  of  1964  shows  that. 
The  hospital  has  been  operating  at  less  ^^^^  g^j^  j^ake  City  operating  at  capacity 
than  what  VA  considers  to  be  the  optimum.  ggg  y^^^s)  .  the  patient  load  at  Grand  Junc- 
VA  considers  that  a  bed  occupancy  rate  of  ^^^^  ^.^^j^j  j^^ve  been  absorbed  by  the  two 
85  to  92  percent  provides  the  best  possible  "receiving  hospitals"  on  90  of  91  days, 
patient  care.     Grand  Junction  has  had  the  c»io,^tAH  for  rloslne  be-         The   Grand   Junction  hospital   is   located 
following  occupancy  rates:  Fiscal  year  I960  ^e  ^^^'^J^^^'^^l'^^  tw„  prSlo^-     258  miles  from  Denver  and  290  miles  from 
78.9  percent;    1961,    77.6    percent;    1962,    75  ^f,"^«  **J^^i*?f!;r^f^j^^^^                                  vA     Salt  Lake  City.    VA  hospitals  located  in  those 
percent:   1963.  63.8  percent;   1964.  75.9  per-  ^7..,^°^P2,^a^^7^3fe/ln?enve?S^^  Salt     cities  are  affiliated  and  offer  the  "broad  spec- 
cent;  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1965,  medica    programs  located  in  uenver                      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  contends  Is  neces- 
75  percent.  Lake  City.                                                                  ^^^^   ^^   provide   the   best  medical   care   to 
The  ambiguity  of  the  term  "medical  at-  veterans.                                                        _    ,  . 
mosphere"  makes  analysis  of  this  Justifica-  transporting  emergency  cases  by  the  use  of         Although   this  hospital   Is   of   Post-World 
tion  difficult,  if  not  Impossible.  ambiance  SanTmakes  these  two  broadly     War  II  construction.  It  Is  small  and  has    n- 
Apparently  VA  is  referring  to  the  location  ^^^^^iL"  P^^g^^eSble   to   the   veterans     sufficient  veteran  population  density  to  sup- 
of  the  hospital,  some  distance  from  a  medl-  ^^f^ow°S\n  ^  S^nd^^^                          port   the   specialized   skills   that   are   found 
cal  school,  because  without  a  close   aflUia-  ];"°""                                                                          in  Its  neighboring  hospitals. 
tion  program.  VA  contends  a  topfilght  medl-  '^\^^^  ^j^,     ^^  representatives  of  veterans'         The    hospital    was    opened    in    May    1949^ 
cal  atmosphere  does  not  exist.  organizations   In   Colorado,    the   ambulance     With  136  beds  It  serves  an  area  with  a  19OT 
At  present  there  are  two  physicians  in  the  °[f^f  ^^*i°5^   Sust   fly   at  a   high   altitude     veteran  population  of  27.010  or  5^04  beds  per 
"preceptorship"  or  "advanced  residency  pro-  P^^n  .                        mountains  between  Grand     thousand  veterans  compared  wtlh  a  national 
gram"   at  the  hospital.     This  program  has  °;*_^ .J^^li    and    Denver     Is    not    pressurized,     average  of  2.9  G.M.  &  S.  beds  per  1  000  vet- 
been  operated  with  two  residents  on  duty  ^"                                  ^        considerable  dls-     erans  and  Denver's  2.3  G.M.  &  S.  beds  per 
for  several  years.    At  the  end  of  the  2-year  ^"^^A  to  the  emergency  cases  being  trans-     i.OOO  veterans.     During  the  years  from  fls- 
program  the  "preceptors"  have  sufficient  ex-  ^^^^'^^.i"   unde^certaln  circumstances  pa-     cal  year  1960  to  1964  ^^f^'^^^l^^l.^^l 
perience  and  enough  cases  to  meet  the  re-  P°"^^      ^ot  be  allowed  to  travel  In  a  non-     hospital  ranged  from  a  low  of  63.8  Percent 
quirements  of  the  American  Board  of  Sur-  "^^^J^S^^d  plane  over  the  mountain  ranges,     in    1963  to  a  high  of  78.9  Percent  in   1960 
gery.    The  Deans  Committee  of  the  Univer-  pressurizea  piane  o                                                    compared   with   VA's   optimum   desired    oc- 
Bity  of  Colorado  Medical   School  supervises  cupancy  rate  of  85  to  92  percent. 
the  program.     This  affiliation  has  provided  waiting  list  has  been  consistently  be-         While  the  Grand  Junction  waiting  »«  was 
suff  doctors  without  hardly  any  recruiting  .^l^l^  national  average.                                    below  the  national  average,   it  was  higher 
effort  and  has  on  occasion  resulted  in  a  wait-  ^ow  the  national  average.                                      ^^^^  ^^^  "receiving"  hospitals  at  Denver  and 
ing  list  for  the  positions  which  will  become  g^j^  L^ke  City: 
T' fiscal  year   1964.  the   Grand  Junction  Waiting  list  per  100  operating  beds: 

hipiSrhad  two  research   projects  with  a  !1^"T\^JS; H  "  9 

totel  cost  allowance  of  $3,020;   a  study  of  '  Grand     Junction _    ^^ 

erythropoiesis  in  emphysema;  and  the  rela-  Salt  LaKe  uity ^  ^ 

tionship  of  high  altitude  to  hiatus  hernia.  •  Denver 

According  to  the  director  of   the  Grand  -                         ,j^^^  ^■^^  i^^  waiting  list  appears  to  pre- 

Junction    hospital,     research     funds     were  ^^^jj  j^  ^g  entire  area,  rather  than  applying 

turned  down  last  year  because  the  staff  was  ^  Grand  Junction  alone. 

unable    to    undertake    additional    research.  ^,^^„*  *>,«♦  the  VA  hoe-         An  analysis  of  patient  loads  at  the  tta«e 

He  explained  that  the  staff  workload  was  too  It  Is  the  VA's  J"<*8™^i^*  **l**  *^tJ^  ^^^     hospitals  (Grand  Junction.  Denver,  and  Salt 

high   and  the   interest   could   not   be   gen-  pltals  at  Denver  and  S^tL^e  City  offer     n^P          i    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "receiving  hos- 

erlted  higher  caliber  services  covering  the  major     ^f^^        ' '     .              n    absorbed  the  Grand 

Is  true  that  the  average  dally  patient  specialties  and  have  sufficient^p^tyt^^^^     Klon    patient  ToaJ    during    the    peak 

bed  occupancy  rate  for  fiscal  year  1964  wa^  vide  these  f  l-v^^^^^i^J^^J^^  '^^  ""'^^^     months  of  1964,  provided  unused  beds  are 

75.9  percent.    The  average  daily  patient  load  In  the  Grand  Junction  area.                                activated  at  Salt  Lake  City, 

occupying  beds  at  the  hospital  for  the  past  ^^.  hospitals  such  as  Salt  Lake  City  and 

few  years  has  somewhat  declined  as  follows:  Denver,  having  close  affiliation  with  medical 

1960,   120;    1961,    118;    1962.    114;    1963,   97;  schools,  the  VA  believes  it  can  offer  a    oroad 

1964,  110;   and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  spectrum"    of   medical    specialties,    thereby 

1965.  102.  providing  better  care  to  the  veterans  treated 
During  the  peak  month  each  year  the  aver-  ^^^^^^  ^g  possible  In  Isolated  hospitals  sucn 

age  daily  patient  load  was  as  follows:  1960,  ^  Grand  Junction. 
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BuildiriR  or  equipment 


Building  No.  1: 

Roofs 

Exterior 

Interior  walls  and  partitions. 

Floors 

Floor  covering. 

Substructures 


Buildinp:  service  equipment: 

Vent  ilatins  systems:  Includes  exhaust  systems,  kitchen  hoods. 

dishwater,  etc. 
.\ir  conditioner-lmmidifier,  surgery 


Communication  system: 

Nurses  call  system 

Radio  system 

Electric  wirin?  and  fixtures. 

Elevators... 


Dumbwaiters 

Fire  alann  system. 
Gas  distribution. 


Condition 


Good, 
do. 
do. 


do.. 

Fair... 
Good... 


do. 

Fair... 


Good.. 
Fair... 
Good . . 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Heating  system do 


Plumbing  system 

Refrigeration  system 

Fire  sprinkler  system 

A  ir  com  pressors 

Vacuum  pump 

Water  coolers 

Portable  air  conditioners. 
Emcreency  generators. . . 

100  kilowatt 

10  kilowatt 

Hot  water  storage  tanks.. 

Controls  and  coils 

Sump  pump 


Sidewalk  heating  unit. 


Steam  distribution  system. 


Building  Xo.  2: 

Directors  quarters. 


Building  service  equipment... 
Building  No.  3:  4-unit  apartment. 


Building  No.  4:..'i-car  persomiel  garage 

Building  No.  5:  Nonhousekeeping  quarters. 


Building  No.  6:  Nonhousekeeping  quarters— closed,  used  for  storage. 


Building  No.  7:  Warehouse 

Building  No.  8:  Garage  and  shop 

Buildins  No.  9: 

Boiler  plant 

Boilerhouse  equipment: 

Boiler 

Stokers 

Coal  conveyor 

Blowoff  system 

Forced  draft  blowers 

Water  control  valve 

Water  columns 

Soot  blowers 

Automatic  damper  control 

Main  header  valves. 

Mechanical  fly  ash  n>moval  system. 


Feed  water  pump,  vacuum  pumps,  and  condensate  pumps. 

Deaerator  feed  water     

Booster  pumps  for  elovated  water  tank 

Coal  silo  and  elevator 

Steam  reducing  valves 


do. 

Fair... 
Good. . 

do. 

Fair... 
Good... 
.do.. 


-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Fair. 


.do. 


-do. 


Good.. 


-do- 


-do. 

-do. 
-do- 


do. 

-do. 


Fair. 


Good., 
.-..do. 


.do. 


Fair.... 
Good.. 
Fair..,. 
Good-. 
...-do. 
...-do. 
-.--do. 
---.do. 


.do. 
.do- 
-do 


SO-kilowatt  emergency  generator 

Structure  No.  10:  Chimney. 

Structure  No.  11:  Elevated  water  tower 

Building  No.  12:  ftility  shops 

Building  No.  13:  Laundry... 

Building  No.  14:  Incinerator 

Structure  No.  l.";:  Flagpole - _-. 

Structure  No.  16:  Coal  silo— covered  with  building  No.  9. 

Building  No.  17:  Storage  shed 

Building  No.  18:  Carport 

Building   No.   19:  Butler   Bldg.   housing   100-kilowatt  emergenfijJ^ 
generator.                                                                                          ^^ 
Tl.\-1B:  Duplex,  housekeeping  quarters 


Duplex,  housekeeping  quarters- 
Duplox,  housekeeping  quarters. 


T2A-2B 
T3A-3B 
Roftfls.. 

Parking  areas 

Walks 

Curbs . 

Grounds:  Lawns,  trees,  shrubbery 
Fences 


Water  distribution: 
Lawn  sprinkling... 


Main  system . 


...-do. 
Fair... 
Good.. 
....do. 
Fair.  - 


do. 

Good- 
do. 


-do. 
-do- 
-do. 
-do. 


Fair... 
Good.. 
....do. 

Fair... 


do. 

do. 

Ciood.. 
Fair... 
Good.. 
Fair... 
Good.. 
Fair- 


Good. 
Poor.. 


Recommendations 


Requires  pointing  of  riglets  and  Cashings  annually,  good  physical  inspection. 
AVindow  sash  and  screens  could  stand  painting  or  placing  in  A-1  condition 
Washing,  cleaning,  and  painting;  doors  need  refinishing. 
None. 

Many  areas  sliowing  wear,  replacements  will  be  needed  within  2d  or  3d  years. 
Sump  pump  in  service  room  should  be  kept  in  operation  to  avoid  water  seepage  lutn 
room  which  would  Ije  approxijnately  2  or  3  feet  deep  in  short  period  of  time. 

Cleaned,  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mechanical  parts  all  good,  except  spray  pump  needs  replacing.  Refrigerating  units  coils 
and  fan  replaced,  lisoa!  year  19C4.  ' 

Was  planned  to  replace  with  audiovisual,  fiscal  year  1965. 

Console  needs  new  tuners  and  turntables,  entire  systein  needs  rewiring. 

No  recommendatious. 

Commutators  of  .MG  sets  should  be  turned  down;  this  was  planned  for  fiscal  year  1965  3d 

quarter  (canceled). 
No  recomnien<lat!ons. 

Batteries  should  be  replaced  for  standby  power  to  alarm  circuit. 
Covers  only  laboratory,  pharmacy  and  dental  clinic,  but;mc  system  only. 
All  controls  should  l)e  checked  by  Johnson  representative  ne.xt  year;  all  traps  should  be 

checked  yearly. 
No  recommendations. 

.\inmonia  system  should  be  plaimed  for  replacement  with  frcon. 
No  recommendations. 

Do. 

Do. 
Water  cooled  by  ammonia  system  should  be  changed  to  freon. 
No  recommendations. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coils  and  controls  should  be  planned  for  replacement. 
It  is  imiwrtant  that  this  pump  be  operative  at  all  times  to  remove  seepage  water  from 

service  room. 
Needs  regular  checking  during  operating  season,  and  proper  care  when  shutting  down  in 
•    summer  season. 

Steam  reducing  stations  need  annual  check.  New  PRY  valve  for  main  station  available. 
Not  installed. 

Building  repainted  completely,  Interior  19f>4.  Bas»ment  should  be  watched  for  seepage 
water.    Exterior  should  be  painted. 

All  apartments  need  repainting.  Apartments  B.  C,  and  D  need  garbage  disixsals  re- 
placed. Sump  pump  needs  to  be  in  operation  to  keep  seei)age  water  out.  Exterior 
should  be  painted. 

Overhead  doors  iuid  tracks  need  adjusting  for  better  operation. 

Rooms  need  painting,  sump  pit  needs  concrete  lining,  sump  pit  and  pum p  should  operate 
continuoasly  to  keep  seepace  water  out.  Also  necessary  to  keep  opening  clear  under 
footer. 

Needs  cleaning  and  painting,  some  pla.<!tering,  basement  needs  repairing,  loose  tile- 
shower  and  toilet  room.  Drain  needs  to  be  kept  open  under  footer  to  relieve  seepage 
water  pressure. 

None. 

Cleaning  and  painting  interior. 

Painting  interior  and  exterior. 

Arches  need  replacement;  sidewall  of  fireboxes  replaced,  1964. 

Need  yearly  maintenance  to  keep  in  A  1  condition. 

Augers  should  be  plaimed  for  replacement. 

None. 

None,  routine  maintenance. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Need  refacing  on  yearly  basis. 

(1)  Another  l.D.  fan  should  be  installed  as  standby  as  no  steam  can  be  produced  if  present 
fan  is  out  of  service.    (2)  Conversion  of  coal- fired  system  to  natural  gas  would  I'liminate 
po.'^sible  trouble  from  fly  ash  system  and  ash  di.'posal. 
Should  remain  in  good  condition  with  required  maintenance. 
Coils  need  checking  and  cleaning. 
None. 

Drain  at  floor  level  or  sump  pump  needed  in  elevator  pit. 
2  have  been  replaced,  remainder  working  satisfactorily  at  present,  should  be  checked  for 

replacement  planning. 
None. 

Continued  inspection  by  Custodious  Co.;  surface  needs  painting  for  looks  only. 
Painting  of  interior  should  be  planned  for  fiscal  year  1667. 
None. 

Sump  pump  needs  to  continue  operation  for  removal  of  seepage  water. 
Incinerator  needs  relining. 
Should  be  painted  yearly. 

Built  for  lumber  storage. 

Should  have  steel  beams  to  eliminate  center  posts  supporting  center  beam. 

None. 

These  quarters  require  more  maintenance  due  to  type  of  construction.    All  units  shoulcl 

have  water  heaters  replaced. 
Do. 
Do. 
Should  be  checked  and  cracks  sealed. 

Should  be  resealed,  and  utility  area  needs  1-inch  mat  laid  on  top  of  present  surface. 
None. 

Few  areas  need  to  be  raised. 

Remain  in  good  condition  with  proper  fertilizing,  pruning,  trimming,  watering,  etc. 
Areas  enclosed  with  chain  link  fence  good;  pole  fence  in  front  of  station  should  be  planned 

for  replacement.    Approximately  300  feet  of  chain  link  fence  needed  to  complete  fencing 

of  iiouth  Ixmndary. 
None. 
System  has  been  added  to  with  pipe  available  for  use;  an  entire  new  system  should  be 

planned;  a  system  with  automatic  heads  to  eliminate  the  use  of  hoses  should  be  planned. 
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Building  or  equipment 


Fire  hydrants .- 

Sanitary  sewers 

Stonn  sewers.-- 

Steam  distribution 
Electric  distribution. 


Condition 


Good.. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do- 


Recommendations 


None. 

Catch*basins  and  lines  should  be  flushed  regularly. 
None. 
Do. 


ACREAGE-POUNDAGE  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  pf  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price-support  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?    On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 
Burmck],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senatpr  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.    Gruening],    the    Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.^HiLLl.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [MrrXoNc],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Florida   [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  New  York   [Mr.  Javits] 


and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bartlett 
Bass 
Bayh 
Bible 
Brewster 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cooper 
Dlrksen 
Douglas 
Elrvln 
Fannin 


AUott 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DominlclE 

Pong 

Holland 


Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hartke 


[No.  43  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 

Ftilbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mc. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 16 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Miller 

Morse 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hlckenlooper 

Hlh 

Javits 

Johnston 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McGoveri. 

McIntyre 

Murphy 

Nelson 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

.Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tvdlngs 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Ribicoff 
Simpson 
Talmadge . 
Williams,  Del. 


-30 
Neuberger 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Smathers 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  134,  Senate  bill 
800,  and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made 
the  unfinished  biisiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  800) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  tests,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  amend- 
ments.   

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniifious  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prssident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE  AND  ITS  SEQUEL 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  4  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
appears  an  article  by  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
highly  regarded  reporter  of  the  Register's 
Washington  Bureau,  relating  a  most  un- 
fortunate development  in  the  State  De- 
partment's bizarre  handling  of  the  case 
of  Otto  Otepka. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Otepka 
headed  the  evaluators  in  the  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Department  at  one 
time  and  was  the  recipient  of  awards  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  Government. 
When  he  was  called  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
regarding  lax  practices  which  had  come 
to   light  in  the  Department's  security 
clearance  program,  he  offered  evidence 
which  made  it  clear  that  false  testimony 
had  been  given  the  committee  by  certain 
high  State  Department  oflBcials.     Not- 
withstanding this  false  testimony,  one 
of  the  three  officials  concerned  is  still  on 
the  payroll  at  the  State  Department;  the 
other  two  were  permitted  to  resign,  thus 
protecting  all  of  their  retirement  rights, 
and  one  of  these  has  since  been  added  to 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.    On  page  96,  volume 
110,  part  1,  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
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will  be  found  excerpts  from  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee's 
previously  classified  hearing  reports  on 
this  matter  which  I  included  in  my  re- 
marks before  the  Senate. 

Charges  were  made  against  Mr.  Otepka 
by  one  of  these  officials.  Even  though  his 
false  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  has  been 
made  clear,  these  charges  have  not  been 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Otepka's  reward  for 
long  and  faithful  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  integrity  before  the  Con- 
gress has  been  reassigrunent  to  paper- 
shuffling  duties  in  the  Department  while 
a  case  for  discharging  him  from  the  De- 
partment has  dragged  on. 

Last  October  31.  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  expressing  its 
confidence  in  Mr.  Otepka's  "integrity, 
capability,  and  professional  skill,"  as- 
serting the  right  of  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  have  testimony  of  any  official 
or  employee  of  the  Government  respect- 
ing any  question  of  security  or  possible 
wrongdoing  in  any  department  or 
agency,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
mittee's inquiry  falls  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, declaring  that  a  Government  em- 
ployee who  comes  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee and  testifies  truthfully  should  not 
thereafter  be  penalized  or  disciplined  in 
any  way  for  doing  so.  and  p>ointing  out 
that  Mr.  Otepka's  testimony  has  been 
"a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee's  current  inves- 
tigation of  security  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment." 

The  subcommittee  renewed  its  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  Mr.  Otepka  on 
March  11  of  this  year.  Still  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Otepka  have  not  been 
dropped. 

Now  it  is  revealed  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  article  that  retaliation  is  being 
taken  against  some  of  Mr.  Otepka's  as- 
sociates in  the  security  division.  In 
March  r,1964  six  of  his  ass<^iates  were 
transferred  out  of  the  security  division 
into  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs for  work  which  they  were  told  was 
on  a  supersecret  project.  At  the  time, 
these  men  did  not  wish  to  be  transferred 
and  they  contended  that  the  transfer 
was  a  disciplinary  move  to  get  them  out 
of  the  security  business  because  they  had 
agreed  to  give  testimony  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Otepka.  It  now  appears  that  the 
supersecret  work  to  be  done  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Inter-American  Affairs  was  not 
very  important  at  all,  and  two  of  these 
men  are  being  transferred  out  of  there  to 
positions  in  El  Paso  and  Denver  where 
they  may  find  their  jobs  eventually  abol- 
ished with  no  protection  to  their  rights 
as  security  investigators.  They  regard 
these  moves  as  demotions,  and  they  have 
taken  action  to  appeal  the  transfers 
through  civil  service  procedure.  As  of 
last  Friday  their  salaries  were  cut  oflf  in 
a  move  to  force  them,  through  economic 
necessity,  to  accept  these  transfers. 

One  of  these  men,  John  R.  Norpel, 
served  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation in  highly  sensitive  positions  for 
10  years  before  going  to  work  for  the 
State  Department.  Howard  Shea,  the 
other  security  officer,  also  has  a  fine 


record  of  service.  Their  only  offense,  it 
seems,  is  that  they  have  had  the  courage 
to  stand  by  Otto  Otepka,  because  they 
know  of  Mr.  Otepka's  faithfulness  to  our 
country's  security  and  they  also  know 
of  the  lax  practices  which  occurred  in 
the  State  Department  clearance  proce- 
dures. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  "public  be 
damned"  attitude  on  the  part  of  those 
in  control  of  the  State  Department.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  loyal  these  em- 
ployees have  been.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence that  they  have  been  right  and  some 
of  the  higher-ups  who  tried  to  get  Otto 
Otepka  were  proved  to  be  perjurers.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  lax  practices  in 
security  were  found  out  and  that  the 
Congress  was  given  truthful  testimony 
about  such  practices.  All  that  seems  to 
matter  is  that  Otto  Otepka  and  his  loyal 
associates  shall  be  made  to  pay  the  price 
for  stepping  on  sensitive  toes  of  certain 
officials  in  the  State  Department  who 
had  no  business  having  sensitive  toes. 

I  hope  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  look  Into  these  cases,  and  I  hope 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  make  sure  that  the  civil 
service  rights  of  these  loyal  employees 
are  protected. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  certain  people 
in  the  State  Department  should  be  trans- 
ferred out  of  Washington,  but  the  one's 
who  have  made  these  unfortunate  deci- 
sions are  the  ones  who  should  be  trans- 
ferred— not  those  they  have  selected  for 
punishment  to  satisfy  their  false  sense  of 
departmental  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter of  April  4.  to  which  I  have  referred, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cut  Off  Pay  of  Two  Otepka  Friends 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  State  Department 
has  cut  off  the  salaries  of  two  security  offi- 
cers who  supported  chief  security  evaluator. 
Otto  P.  Otepka,  and  opposed  what  they  call 
"disciplinary  transfers"  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

John  R.  Norpel,  39-year-old  former  FBI 
agent,  said  Saturday  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  engaging  in  "economic  retaliation" 
because  of  his  efforts  to  fight  a  transfer  that 
can  "destroy"  his  civil  service  job  rights. 

NEW  POSTS 

Norpel  and  Howard  Shea,  also  a  security 
officer  who  agreed  to  testify  for  Otepka,  were 
notified  in  February  that  they  were  being 
assigned  to  posts  In  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Both  filed  objections  on  grounds  that  the 
new  Jobs  represented  demotions,  and  also 
because  it  appeared  that  the  new  posts  might 
be  discontinued  at  any  time. 

Neither  Norpel  nor  Shea  has  been  able  to 
obtain  any  more  than  curt  replies  from  the 
State  Department  personnel  office  or  from 
William  J.  Crockett,  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  is  in  charge  of  adminis- 
tration. Crockett  has  been  a  key  figure  in 
efforts  to  oust  Otepka. 

Otepka  gave  testimony  before  a  Senate 
committee  that  was  critical  of  his  superiors, 
then  produced  three  documents  to  prove  he 
had  told  the  truth  and  his  superiors  had  not, 
on  a  security  matter. 

Norpel  and  Shea  wanted  specific  asstirance 
that  the  new  Jobs  would  not  be  abolished 


within  a  few  months  after  they  had  been  as- 
signed to  them.  They  also  wanted  to  know 
why  they  were  being  removed  from  positions 
in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  to 
which  they  were  assigned  only  a  year  ago 
with  assurances  that  this  assignment  re- 
quired their  expertise  as  investigators  and 
security  evaluators. 

SIX-WEEK    EFFORT 

For  6  weeks,  they  have  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  written  explanations  of  the 
reasons  for  the  transfers,  which  were  to  be 
effective  April  1.  Instead  of  explanations, 
they  have  received  notes  indicating  they  have 
received  all  the  information  they  will  re- 
ceive, and  that  the  transfer  decisions  would 
not  be  changed. 

Norpel  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  last  week  to  appeal  to  him  to  examine 
the  transfer  decisions,  but  no  reply  had  been 
received  from  Rusk  when  Norpel  and  Shea 
were  informed  they  have  been  cut  from  the 
State  Department  payroll  and  must  not  visit 
the  offices  they  occupied  In  the  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

The  notice,  from  G.  Marvin  Gentile,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Security,  stated  that 
Norpel  and  Shea  are  to  be  considered  absent 
without  leave  from  their  Government  Jobs 
until  they  report  to  the  posts  in  El  Paso  and 
Denver. 

Norpel,  who  has  a  GS-13  civil  service  rat- 
ing, received  a  salary  of  $13,750  a  year.  Shea, 
with  a  GS-12  rating,  received  a  salary  ot 
$13,000  a  year. 

The  letter  of  explanation  from  Crockett 
to  Norpel  stated  that  the  assignment  was 
made  because  of  "the  critical  need  for  trained 
investigators  in  our  field  offices  at  this  time." 

GOOD    OF    SERVICE 

"Your  previous  background  as  an  investi- 
gator, and  your  present  availability  for  re- 
assignment had  led  to  my  decision  that  your 
reassignment  to  El  Paso  is  for  the  good  of 
the  service." 

Crockett  stated  that  the  position  to  which 
Norpel  is  being  assigned  "is  a  bona  fide  one." 

Norpel  in  his  correspondence  has  pointed 
out  that  only  a  year  ago  Crockett  shifted  him 
and  five  other  men  who  supported  Otepka 
from  the  security  division,  and  at  that  time 
assured  them  that  it  was  because  of  the 
great  need  for  their  services  in  a  special 
secret  project  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Norpel  said  Saturday  that  the  assignment 
to  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  was 
"a  farce,"  and  that  it  appears  that  the  as- 
signment to  El  Paso  is  "merely  to  get  me 
out  of  the  way." 

There  have  been  assurances  that  Norpel 
will  be  permitted  to  return  to  Washington 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  Otepka  when  his 
ouster  hearing  comes  up  In  May.  However, 
the  transfer  of  Norpel  and  Shea  would  re- 
move them  from  daily  contact  with  Otepka. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

When  he  transferred  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment security  division  In  1961.  Norpel  started 
working  on  a  special  project  that  involved 
restudy  of  a  nimiber  of  security  cases  of 
some  high-level  State  Department  career 
officers. 

The  work  of  Otepka,  Norpel,  and  others  on 
these  special  projects  resulted  in  spotlight- 
ing laxity  in  the  security  procedures  at  the 
State  Department  followed  by  the  highly 
critical  investigation  of  State  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
n'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
^Iniirned  under  the  order  previously 
pftered  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  AprU 
6, 1965.' at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
The  executive  nominations  received 
by  the  Senate  April  5,  1965: 

COMMUNICATIONS    SATELLriE    COBP. 

Frederic  G.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to  be 
«  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
^?Siications  SatelUte  Corp.  until  the 
StTof  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  1968.  (Reappointment.) 
The  Judiciary 

Don  J.  Young,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  vice 
Prank:  L.Kloeb,  retired.  ♦„  >,„  rr  c, 

Newell  A.  George,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pires March  28,  1965.  .     ,,    tt  a 

Ernest  W.  Rivers,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ken^ 
tucky  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
E.  scent,  resigned.  *„  k»  rr  «5 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expires  April  13,  1965. 

W  Arthur  Garrity,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U  S  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expires  April  12,  1965. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

^Executive  nominations  *  confirmed  by 
theSenate  April  5. 1965:  | 

Farm   Credtt  Administration 

R  Watkins  Greene,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1971. 

Ralph  K.  Cooper,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  expiring 
March  31,  1971. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Stanley  R.  Resor,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447:  , 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Rigby  Glass,  019765, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Kreltzer  Benson,  Jr., 
020331,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army).  .„     .. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Chrysostom  David 
Scherrer,  020690,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Bennett  Anderson, 
021108,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S,  Army).  . 

Brig  Gen.  William  Andrew  EnemarK, 
020879,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

U.S.  Army).  ^,„„«„ 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Allen  Beall,  Jr.,  019907, 

Army  of   the   United  States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army). 
Brig.  Gen.  John  Jarvls  Tolson  m,  020826, 

Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,  U.S. 

Army). 


Brig  Gen.  Edward  Clare  Dunn,  020245, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  ^,„„oe 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Carl  Haug,  019736, 
Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army) .  _    .  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Ben  Sternberg,  021286,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Frank  Alexander  Osmanskl, 
019745,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) .  .^     , 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison, 
022051,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) .  ,     „ 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  Thomas  Stanwlx-Hay, 
051759,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  ^,^„„„ 

Brig.  Gen.  Melville  Brown  Coburn,  019973, 
Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army) .  ^„„r„»r» 

Brig.  Gen.  Kelsie  Loomis  Reaves,  020777, 

Army   of   the  United   States    (colonel,  U.S. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Jay  Hayes  III.  020134, 
Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Arthur  Goshorn,  031465, 
Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Charles  Fremont  Tlllson, 
III,  021196,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Stuart  O'Malley,  Jr., 
020682,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

U.S.  Army).  ^    c  r.. 

Brig.    Gen.    Lawrence    Edward    Schlanser, 

019886,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

U.S.  Army). 

Brig.   Gen.   Benjamin   Otto  Turnage,  Jr., 

020360,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 

U.S.  Army).  _„„„„, 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett  023001. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Milton  Finn,  021252,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Peter  Stone,  021376, 
Army   of    the    United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army). 

To  he  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  Arthur  McKee,  031867,  U.S. 

Armv 

Col.  William  Herbert  Price,  Jr.,  021903,  U.S. 

Army. 

Col.    Lloyd    Hilary    Gomes,    021353,    U.S. 

Annv 

Col!   Omer   Sigmund   Dews,    040079,    U.S. 

Army.  ^„„,„,t 

Col.  Samuel  McClure  Goodwin,  023177, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  William  Emmett  Ekman,  021190,  U.S. 

Army. 

Col.  Wilson  Maxwell  Hawkins,  022737,  U.S. 

Army. 

Col.  Michael   Jesse  Relchel,   040087,   U.S. 

Army. 

Col.   James  Lawton   Collins,   Jr.,   021788, 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Charles  Forbes,  024511,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Army) . 

Col.   Charles  McNeal  Mount,  Jr.,  021849, 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Riis  Ploger,  021760,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Charles  Martin  Gettys,  044181,  U.S. 

Army. 

Col.  Edward  Harleston  DeSaussure,  Jr., 
023790,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.   Frank   Dickson   MUler,   021270,   U.S. 

Army. 

Col.  Clarence  Clinton  Harvey,  Jr.,  021076, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Scarborough  Hughes,  034271, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.    John   Eugene    Kelsey.    021061,    U.S. 

Army. 


Col.  Michael  Paullck,  023060,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 

Col.  George  Marion  Seignious,  II,  047226. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  PhUlp  Seneff,  Jr.,  023738,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Thtirston  Tyler  Paul.  Jr..  032243,  U.S. 

Army. 

Col.  John  Frederick  Freund,  023334,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Army). 

Col.  Roland  Merrill  Gleszer,  023278,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Col.  Thomas  Henderson  Scott,  Jr.,  023030, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Russell  Deane,  Jr.,  024835,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Army) . 

Col  Jerry  Spears  Addlngton,  023041,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  _„ 

Col.   Edward   Alfred   Bailey,   021083,   U.S. 

Army.  _    .  . 

Col.  David  Stuart  Parker.  022907,  Army  of 

the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Army) .  „    . 

Col.  Samuel  WllUam  Koster,  024873,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Walter  MacRae  Vann,  021812,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  „      , 

Col.  Alvin  Ethelbert  Cowan,  024171,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S  Army). 

Col.  Jack  Emerson  Babcock,  021413,  U.S. 

Army. 

Col  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  035735,  Army 
of   the   United   States    (lieutenant   colonel. 

U.S.  Army).  ^„„„e„ 

Col.    Robert   Campbell    Cassibry,    023058. 

Army    of    the    United    States     (lieutenant 

colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edwin  Fahey  Black,  023012,  Army  of 

the  United  States   (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Armv) 

Col.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins,  Jr.,  024237, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Frank  Meszar,  023211,  Army  of  the. 
United     States     (lieutenant    colonel,     U.S. 

Army) .  •„   ,„.  j 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Lynn  Watts,  0392863, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  promotion  as  a 
Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.    William    Fahy    Sheehan,    01285126, 

Armor.  ^       ,       . 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt.  Gen.  Verdi  Beethoven  Barnes,  017198, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general  U.S. 

^lA    Gen.  Russell  Lewell  Vittrup,  017681, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 

U.S.  Army) .  ^     ^.^      ^ 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibUlty  designated  by  the 
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President   under  subsection    (a)    of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Vernon  Price  Mock,  019906,  U.S. 
Army. 

U.S.  Navy, 
To  be  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward,  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  while  so  serving. 


Rear  Adm.  Edward  E.  Grimm,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Director  of  Budget  and  Reports  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Bernard  F.  Roeder,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  while  so  serving. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  Indicated,  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233 : 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
Charles  H.  Hayes. 
James  P.  Berkeley. 

The  following-named  officers  having  been 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5232 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion  of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  while  so  serving: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
Richard  C.  Mangrum 
Alpha  L.  Bowser 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Residual  Oil:  April  Fool  Joke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Last 
Friday  I  issued  a  press  release  on  the 
residual  oil  problem,  and  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  on  Saturday  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  agreed  with  me.  We  both 
feel  that  there  is  no  national  security 
basis  for  this  program. 

The  Secretary  has  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  make  "a  searching 
new  study."  I  hope  this  does  not  result 
in  the  interment  of  the  question  in  this 
quiet  burial  ground. 

The  matter  has  been  studied  to  death. 
We  need  no  new  studies.  We  request  a 
prompt  finding  by  the  Director  that  there 
is  at  this  time  no  national  security  basis 
for  the  controls. 

Then,  I  trust  the  President  will  have 
the  courage  to  issue  a  proclamation 
bringing  this  injustice  to  an  end. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement     op     Congressman     Joseph     W. 

Martin,   Jr.,   Issued   on   Friday,   April   2, 

1965 

New  England  is  once  again  to  be  victimized 
by  the  imposition  of  quotas  for  residual  oil 
imports. 

We  had  hoped  and  expected  that  we  had 
convinced  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
his  controls  were  on  a  very  shaky  legal  foun- 
dation, there  being  no  national  security  basis 
for  his  program. 

We  had  thought  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
harm  being  done  to  New  England,  already 
suffering  acutely  from  economic  benefits 
given  to  other  sections  of  the  country  to  Its 
disadvantage. 

We  had  believed  that  his  April  1  pro- 
nouncement would  be :  "No  more  controls  for 
New  England." 

Imagine  our  consternation  when  we  are 
told  on  March  31  that  everything  would  be 
all  right  for  New  England,  only  to  find  out  on 
April  1  that  some  last  minute  influence 
caused  the  Secretary  to  do  a  complete  about- 
face.  What  happened?  If  there  was  no  na- 
tional security  reason  to  impose  controls  on 
lis  on  March  31.  what  intervened  to  create  a 
national  security  basis  for  this  hardship  on 
AprU  1? 


At  his  press  conference  on  March  31,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  said:  "We  had  con- 
templated what  would  have  amounted  to  an 
open  end  program  in  Florida  and  the  five 
New  England  States,  with  a  continuation  of 
the  existing  program  in  the  other  east  coast 
States.  This  represented  my  best  judgment 
as  a  solution." 

But  this  was  not  the  April  1  decision  of 
the  Secretary.  His  best  Judgment  was  not 
allowed  to  prevail.  Who  intervened? 
Whose  judgment  is  being  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Federal  official  duly  charged  with 
this  great  responsibility  by  the  laws  of  the 
land?  Who  played  this  April  Fool's  joke  on 
New  England? 

The  Secretary  says  that  he  does  not  have 
the  power,  "acting  alone,  to  make  a  decision" 
on  the  national  secvirity  question.  Why  not? 
The  President  of  the  United  States  delegated 
to  him  all  the  vast  powers  of  the  Presidency 
in  respect  to  oil  matters.  What  more  powers 
does  the  Secretary  need? 

Who  says  that  New  England  must  con- 
tinue to  suffer  this  burden,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  concluded  publicly 
that  in  his  best  judgment  these  unfair  con- 
trols are  not  needed? 

The  Secretary  admits  honestly  that  con- 
sumers are  paying  a  penalty  of  about  $40 
million  a  year  as  the  result  of  this  program, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  that  penalty  Is 
inflicted  upon  New  England. 

The  Secretary  admits  honestly  that  he 
doesn't  like  and  cannot  justify  the  present 
plan,  and  he  begs  for  an  "alternative,  work- 
able plan."    There  isn't  any  such  plan. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  present  outrage 
Is  no  controls.  The  alternative  is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  admit  the  truth; 
there  is  no  national  security  reason  to  justify 
this  program.  Once  that  admission  is  made, 
this  Jerry-rigged  scheme  to  sabotage  New 
England  can  be  ended,  and  free  enterprise 
can  begin  to  make  sense  out  of  this  expensive 
boondoggle  promoted  and  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  Bad 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eligible 
Americans  should  have  the  right  to  vote, 
but  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense 


of  tearing  down  the  structure  of  state 
government.  There  are  three  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  that  affect  the  mat- 
ter of  voting.  The  first  is  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Quail- 
fications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  moet 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  next  one  is  amendment  15,  which 
has  this  to  say : 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

Subsequently  amendment  17  was 
placed  in  the  Constitution  which  has  to 
do  with  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
and  says  this : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  two  constitutional  provisions,  one 
of  which  was  amendment  17,  which  came 
after  the  adoption  of  amendment  15, 
lodged  the  authority  in  the  States  to  set 
qualifications  with  respect  to  voting. 
Hysteria,  propaganda,  and  hasty  appeals 
for  action  do  not  change  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State  authority  with  respect 
to  voting  unless  the  qualifications  set  out 
by  the  State  would  discriminate  against 
segments  of  the  population  or  are  them- 
selves unreasonable.  Then  such  State 
provisions  would  be  subject  to  being  re- 
viewed as  to  their  constitutionality. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  doctrine  enun- 
ciated by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  his  recent  message  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  which  was  based  on  amend- 
ment 15,  and  this  alone. 

The  Congress  is  working  under  a  high 
top  priority  rating  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  bill 
brings  under  Federal  jurisdiction  for  the 
first  time  State  and  county  elections.  As 
it  is  worded,  it  applies  to  six  States  which 
are  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
These  States  are  covered  because  less 
than  50  percent  of  their  people  who 
are  21  years  of  age  or  over  cast  a  vote  in 
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iofi4  which  was  set  up  as  a  guideline  m 
JT'legislation.  The  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  deny  those  six  States  the 
Lht  to  invoke  literacy  tests  such  as 
knowledge,  intelligence,  education,  or 
morality  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  such 
states  who  may  wish  to  vote.  The  re- 
sult of  directing  legislation  at  six  States 
and  six  States  only  is  quite  unusual  and 
highly  discriminatory  in  that  a  person 
can  vote  in  those  States  even  though  he 
cannot  read  and  write,  whereas  in  New 
York  State  and  many  others  in  the  Na- 
tion, he  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
franchise.  .     ,  ,   ^.    . 

It  is  reasonable  and  most  desirable  that 
a  voting  citizen  should  have  at  least  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  sense  and  a  person  who  has  not 
been  convicted  of  a  felony.  There  are 
two  main  considerations  when  you  speak 
of  providing  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens 
to  vote.  They  should  be  given  the  right 
to  vote.  yes.  under  reasonable  standards. 
but  such  a  system  should  adhere  to  the 
law  of  the  land— the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  which  is  now  being  studied  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  would  lodge  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  step  in  and  by  the  use  of  his 
appointment  of  voter  registrars  deprive 
the  local  citizens  of  the  right  to  qualify 
voters  within  those  six  States.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  authority 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  supervise  the 
registration  of  voting  in  this  manner  is 
not  only  irregular  but  runs  counter  to  the 
expressed  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  the  States  the  full  and  com- 
plete authority  to  set  reasonable  voter 
qualifications. 

This  bill  will  be  approved  by  a  fairly 
good  majority  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  it  appears  without  doubt.  When 
this  happens  it  would  ride  herd  over  the 
privileges  that  States  have  always  en- 
joyed in  this  country.  That  is  bad— very 
bad  legislation. 


The  Tobacco  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago.  when  the  successful  operation 
of  the  tobacco  program  was  questioned, 
I  gave  a  talk  describing  the  operation  of 
the  program,  why  it  is  needed,  and  the 
distinctions  which  not  only  require  but 
also  make  workable  a  separate  farm  pro- 
gram for  tobacco.  While  I  said  at  that 
time  that  "increasing  yields  per  acre  may 
make  production  adjustment  through 
acreage  control  more  difficult  as  new 
varieties  and  cultural  methods  are 
adopted,"  that  is  not  my  chief  reason 
for  recalling  the  speech.  I  do  think 
many  parts  of  that  review  remain  perti- 
nent, and  because  it  may  be  of  interest 
at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  my  remarks  of  August  30,  1957,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tobacco  Program:  Why  It  Is  Needed — 

How  It  Is  Working 

(By  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of 

Kentucky) 
The  welfare  of  my  State,  which  Is  an  agri- 
cultural State,  rests  very  largely  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  well-being  of  her 
farmers.  Most  of  these  farmers  raise  to- 
bacco— for  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  great 
tobacco  States,  and  supplies  high  quality 
burley,  as  well  as  Dark-Fired  and  Dark  Air- 
cured  tobaccos,  to  the  entire  world.  The 
price  of  tobacco  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  some  200,000  rural  Kentucky  families,  be- 
cause it  directly  affects  their  income,  their 
standard  of  living,  and  their  future  oppor- 
tunities. 

That  price  is  determined,  not  alone  by  the 
well-established  demand  for  quality  ciga- 
rette tobaccos,  but  also  by  the  effective 
operation  of  the  production  control,  or  mar- 
keting quota,  program  for  tobacco — through 
which  growers  cooperate  with  their  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  maintain  a  balanced 
supply  In  line  with  that  demand.  The  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  supply  and  demand  in 
balance,  In  order  to  avoid  ruinous  price 
fluctuations,  is  generally  recognized — as  is 
the  function  of  Government  in  providing  for 
farmers  the  legislative  and  administrative 
means  to  do  this  Job. 

In  maintaining  stable  supplies  through 
production  control— when  this  course  is 
chosen  by  two-thirds  of  the  farmers— our 
tobacco  program  also  appropriately  provides 
for  price  supports  in  order  to  safeguard  in- 
dividual farmers  against  unnecessary  loss. 
This  is  not  a  subsidy.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear  from  the  outset.  It  is  not  a  special 
benefit  or  a  giveaway.  Price  support  is  sim- 
ply a  tool— in  the  case  of  tobacco,  it  is  a  loan 
which  is  repaid— in  our  production-control 
kit  In  this  tobacco  production-adjustment 
program,  price  support  does  two  things: 
First  it  makes  possible  the  adjustments  in 
the  total  supply,  which  are  achieved  over 
several  crop  years,  by  stabilizing  prices  dur- 
iuE  the  period  in  which  these  adjustments 
are  being  made.  Second,  it  extends  equal 
price  protection  to  aU  farmers  contributing 
to  the  production-control  effort. 

While  the  tobacco  price-support  and  pro- 
duction-control program  Is  In  several  re- 
spects similar  to  our  programs  for  the  other 
basic  commodities.  It  is  in  many  respects 
unique— in  its  design,  operation,  and  results. 
And  although  the  tobacco  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  success  among  all  our  farm 
programs.  I  believe  it  Is  neither  well  under- 
stood nor  as  widely  appreciated,  at  least  In 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  do  not 
produce  tobacco,  as  It  deserves  to  be. 

For  example,  it  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  under  this  program  the 
growing  of  tobacco  Is  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  taxpayers.  A  number  of 
people  may  be  under  that  mistaken  Impres- 
sion, for  I  have  also  seen  It  expressed  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  On  the  other  hand 
I  understand  that  officials  of  the  Departmerit 
of  Agriculture  have  sometimes  been  criti- 
cized because  their  other  price-support  or 
production-control  efforts  are  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  tobacco  program.  That  may  not 
be  entirely  fair  either,  because  each  commod- 
ity is  different  and  has  Its  own  special  prob- 
lems- what  works  for  one  may  not  work  at 
all  for  another.  Even  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  however,  the  merits  of  the  to- 
bacco program  occasionally  seem  to  be  over- 
looked, or  may  not  always  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 


I  hope  we  can  bring  about  e.  better  under- 
standing of  this  program,  and  obtain  for  it 
the  broader  appreciation  It  deserves — not 
only  among  tobaccomen,  but  among  all  who 
are  Interested  in  farm  problems,  programs, 
and  policies.  I  hope  that  I  can  contribute 
something  to  that  understanding  by  de- 
scribing today  some  of  the  basic  reasons  why 
a  separate  and  dlstlx^ct  program  is  required 
for  tobacco,  and  by  showing  how  our  present 
program  makes  good  use  of  those  characteris- 
tics which  set  tobacco  apart  In  a  class  by 

Itself.  .     ^^ 

Although  I  will  discuss  the  program  In  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  proposal  to  eliminate 
fixed  90-percent  support  for  tobacco,  the 
facts  I  expect  to  point  out  may  apply  with 
equal  force  to  questions  which  may  arise 
In  the  future,  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

DISCRETIONARY    PRICE     SUPPORT    HAS    BEEN 
PROPOSED    FOR    TOBACCO 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  a  new  approach 
to  the  farm  problem.  He  said  that  pro- 
duction control  is  Impractical,  and  that 
present  laws  governing  acreage  allotments 
and  price  supports  are  obsolete.  He  asked 
for  major  changes  in  the  different  price- 
support  programs  for  the  six  basic  farm 
commodities — corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  and  rice. 

These  programs,  of  course,  play  a  central 
role  In  ovir  efforts  to  protect,  stabilize,  and 
increase  farm  Income  so  that  farmers  may 
share  more  fully  In,  and  contribute  more 
effectively  to,  the  general  prosperity  and 
economic  welfare  of  our  country.  They  deal, 
however,  with  a  wide  variety  of  complex 
problems,  many  of  which  have  proved  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
the  subject  of  continuing  attention  and 
effort  by  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  by  those  most  concerned — the  farmers 
themselves. 

After  appearing  before  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Committees  on  Agriculture. 
Secretary  Benson  laid  his  specific  legislative 
recommendation  on  this  subject  before  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  May 
28  I  am  expressing  my  views  at  this  time 
on  this  matter,  as  It  affects  tobacco  growers, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  that  proposal 
would,  if  adopted,  seriously  threaten  or  de- 
stroy our  tobacco  program. 

The  official  departmental  proposal  is  pri- 
marily a  request  for  much  greater,  and  dis- 
cretionary, flexibility— from  0  to  90  percent, 
or  as  a  second  choice  from  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity— in  the  price-support  levels  of  the 
basic  crops  already  under  flexible  support 
formulas.  Now.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  his 
Integrity  In  seeking  overall  solutions  which 
wiU  be  fair  and  helpful  to  farmers,  and 
which  will  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole. 
I  realize  that  he  Is  faced  with  serious  prob- 
lems of  continuing  s\irplus  production  In 
some  of  the  commodities  for  which  strict 
production  controls  may  not  be  desirable  or 
practical— a  responsibility  which  Congress, 
and  agriculture  Itself,  shares. 

Included  also  in  the  Department's  request, 
however,  was  tobacco — which  has  a  distinct 
program  of  Its  own,  for  reasons  I  believe  I 
can  show  are  sound,  and  which  Is  not  a 
fiexible  support  crop.  As  far  as  tobacco 
farmers  are  concerned,  the  idea  of  abandon- 
ing 90  percent  support  is  a  drastic  proposal 
which  is  not  justified  by  today's  needs  or  by 
the  record  of  performance  made  by  that 
program. 

I  see  no  reason  to  compound  our  farm 
problems  by  opening  the  door  to  controversy 
over  abandoning  a  program  which  has  proved 
workable,  effective,  popular,  economical,  and 
fair  to  all  segments  of  the  Industry  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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TOBACCO  PBOGRAM AND  TOBACCO  ITSELF IS  IN 

A  CLASS  BT  ITSELF 

In  supporting  this  view,  I  will  not  take 
time  to  review  the  history  and  development 
of  the  tobacco  program,  although  that  his- 
tory Is  most  enlightening  and  offers  us  many 
lessons  which  we  can  study  with  profit  today. 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  our  present  pro- 
gram rests  squarely  on  that  long  history — 
which  goes  back  50  years  to  the  days  of 
the  night  riders  In  Kentucky,  and  over  300 
years  ito  the  first  crop  control  measures  In 
the  New  World,  taken  at  a  time  when  severe 
depression  in  the  tobacco  areas  already 
walked  hand  In  hand  with  overproduction. 
(In  1639  the  Province  of  Virginia  enacted 
a  tobacco  production  adjustment  law.) 

The  tobacco  program  is  distinctive  not  only 
in  Its  historical  origins,  which  proved  In 
violence  the  need  for  production  and  mar- 
keting controls  long  before  such  measures 
were  adopted  generally.  It  is  also  distinc- 
tive in  the  justifiable  confidence  which  grow- 
ers have  placed  in  their  program,  and  in  the 
diligence  they  have  exercised  to  keep  that 
program  sound.  It  Is  distinctive  today  as 
the  one  program  with  fixed  supports,  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  and  established  by  law, 
and  which,  through  effective  production  con- 
trols has  made  that  support  level  work— to 
the  advantage  of  growers,  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  taxpayer. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  tobacco  has  won 
a  favored  position  to  which  it  is  not  fully 
entitled,  or  at  the  expense  of  other  commodi- 
ties. That  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary, 
while  billions  have  been  spent  In  honest 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  other  com- 
modities, and  those  of  a  lagging  farm  econ- 
omy In  general,  the  tobacco  farmer  has  held 
the  line  and  stuck  to  his  program  of  bal- 
ancing supply  with  demand. 

Neither  Is  It  to  Imply  that  this  program  Is 
necessary  suited  to  other  commodities.  They 
have  their  own  characteristics  and  partic- 
ular problems.  The  only  question  Involved 
here  Is  whether  or  not  a  large  group  of  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  farmers,  working 
together.  Is  entitled  to  the  help  and  assist- 
ance of  their  Government  in  carrying  out 
and  administering  the  program  of  their 
choice  so  long  as  they  keep  that  program  on 
a  reasonably  sound  and  equitable  basis. 
My  answer  to  this  question  is  that  their  per- 
formance In  good  faith  entitles  tobacco  grow- 
ers to  the  continuation  of  their  present 
program. 

We  have  this  distinct  tobacco  program  to- 
day simply  because  the  production,  mar- 
keting and  consumption  of  tobacco  Itself 
Is  In  many  ways  unique.  It  therefore  re- 
quires a  different  price  support  and  produc- 
tion control  program. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  now  those  char- 
acteristics which  make  tobacco  different — 
which  both  require  a  separate  program  for 
it,  and  make  that  program  workable.  This 
fact  has  received  too  little  attention:  that 
the  unique  nature  of  tobacco  not  only  creates 
special  problems,  but  has  also  given  us  the 
solution  to  those  problems.  This  coin  has 
two  sides.  When  we  turn  over  the  chal- 
lenge we  find  opportunity — an  opportunity 
which  tobacco  growers  seized  years  ago,  and 
which  must  not  arbitrarily  be  taken  from 
them. 

I.    PBODUCTION  DUTERENCES 

First,  as  to  Its  production,  tobacco  is  a 
high-labor  crop.  It  requires  some  410  man- 
hours  of  labor  to  raise  an  acre  of  hurley. 
That  compares  to  approximately  81  man- 
hours  for  an  acre  of  cotton,  11  man-hours 
for  corn,  and  4  for  wheat — where,  of  course, 
a  man  may  produce  on  100  times  as  many 
acres. 

Most  of  these  long  hours  of  labor  repre- 
sent hard,  backbreaklng  toll.  It  takes  a 
full  year  to  produce  an  acre  of  bvirley  to- 
bacco.   In  fact,  because  seedbeds  are  often 


burned,  steamed  or  chemically  treated  in 
the  fall,  before  the  crop  Is  sold,  the  tobacco 
fanner's  year  may  be  13  months  long. 

The  seedbed  is  ordinarily  sown  In  January 
or  February.  The  young  plants  are  caref\illy 
nurtured  under  canvas,  and  are  transplanted 
when  the  ground  warms  up  and  the  weather 
Is  right.  In  the  summer  months,  the  to- 
bacco Is  cultivated  a  number  of  times, 
wormed  by  hand  or  sprayed,  topped,  suckered, 
and  perhaps  primed.  Then  It  is  cut,  hung 
in  the  barn,  cured,  stripped,  sorted  Into 
grades  and  tied  In  haijds — and  finally  sold 
just  in  time  to  prepare  the  seedbed  for  the 
next  crop.  Each  of  these  operations,  and 
the  many  others  Involved,  are  done  by  hand. 
Each  requires  careful  management  and  at- 
tention. Successful  tobacco  culture  Is  an 
acquired  art — as  well  as  a  skill  based  on 
years  of  e.xperlence. 

At  every  step  of  the  way,  the  tobacco 
grower  Is  beset  by  disease,  pests,  and  capri- 
cious weather.  Having  finally  learned  to  con- 
trol to  some  extent  the  additional  vagaries  of 
his  markets,  the  tobacco  farmer  feels  that  a 
reasonably  stable  price  structure  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  his  efforts,  and  Is  his  just  due. 

In  terms  of  his  special  need  for  effective 
price  supports,  this  high-labor  requirement 
means  that  when  the  four  or  five  baskets 
of  hurley  produced  on  an  acre  of  our  tobacco 
land  are  set  out  for  sale  on  the  warehouse 
floor,  a  year  of  the  farmer's  toil,  hope  and 
fears  Is  sold  at  auction.  Typically,  tobacco 
is  this  farmer's  major  cash  crop — his  pri- 
mary source  of  Income.  Our  growers  must 
depend,  then,  to  an  unusual  degree  on  their 
price-support  program. 

This  mutual  dependence  of  growers  on 
their  program  has,  however,  served  to  en- 
coxu-age  and  develop  that  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  sense  of  responsibility  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  success  of  the  tobacco 
program.  In  the  practical  operation  of  that 
program,  tobacco  growers,  and  representatives 
of  the  trade  as  weU,  join  together  to  resolve 
their  problems  in  a  way  that  Is  fair  to  all, 
and  that  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  their 
Industry  and  its  individual  members. 

Second,  tobacco  production  is  not  mecha- 
nized. For  example,  no  machine  has  been  de- 
veloped to  harvest  the  delicate  tobacco 
leaves — which  are  as  perishable  as  green 
garden  vegetables  until  they  are  cured. 

Because  tobacco  culture  Is  unsulted  to 
mechanization,  and  production  has  not  been 
mechanized,  we  know  that  the  second  acre  of 
tobacco  costs  the  farmer  as  much  to  raise  as 
the  first.  For  many  crops.  It  may  be  true 
that  production  per  farmworker  has  doubled 
In  the  last  15  years — thus  creating  a  "new 
dimension  in  farm  policy"  in  these  areas. 
Contrary  to  the  general  trend,  however,  and 
because  of  Increased  quality  requirements, 
raising  an  acre  of  tobacco  requires  more  labor 
today  than  It  did  15  years  ago  (table  I). 

The  belief  that  the  "technological  revolu- 
tion" In  agriculture  as  a  whole  makes  pos- 
sible, through  Increased  mechanization,  suf- 
ficiently lower  costs  on  added  \mlts  of  pro- 
duction to  more  than  offset  the  lower  average 
price  received  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  Nearly  every  grower  would  like  to 
increase  his  tobacco  acreage,  of  course — but 
not  when  he  knows  that  the  price  he  receives 
would  drop,  while  his  hours  of  labor  and 
cost  per  unit  of  production  would  remain 
about  the  same. 

This  basic  difference  in  production  meth- 
ods, which  sets  tobacco  apart  from  the  trend 
in  much  of  agrlcultiire,  does,  however,  sim- 
plify the  Issue  as  to  what  Is  a  proper  level 
of  price  support  for  this  crop.  There  Is  little 
question  about  the  level  of  prices  required 
to  assure  tobacco  farmers  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor.  Tobacco  farmers,  large  and 
small,  are  generally  agreed  that  90  percent  of 
parity  provides  them  a  decent  minimum  wage 
floor  (although  less  than  hourly  rates  for 
common  labor) ,  and  that  a  lower  price  would 


not  be  accompanied  by  a  compensating  i^. 
crease  in  sales  and  decrease  In  labor  require" 
ments. 

Third,  tobacco  Is  an  intensive  crop,  f^ 
this  reason.  It  is  well  suited  to  our  small  fam- 
lly  farms.  In  hilly  country,  and  on  soils  where 
other  crops  may  nqt  do  so  well,  as  well  at 
on  superlative  soil  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Kentucky  bluegrass. 

The  average  size  hurley  allotment  In  my 
State  last  year  was  1.37  acres.  However,  that 
acre  and  a  third  produced  over  a  ton  of  high- 
quality  cigarette  tobacco — worth  $1,400  to 
the  Kentucky  farmer  who  sold  it  on  last 
December's  market.  That  typical  Kentucky 
patch  of  tobacco.  In  fact,  produced  burleyfor 
2  million  cigarettes,  or  10,000  cartons. 

Only  2  percent  of  all  hurley  allotments  are 
larger  than  5  acres;  90  percent  are  smaller 
than  2  acres:  and  one-fourth  are  half  an  acre 
or  less  (table  II). 

Because  high  value  of  production  is  as- 
sociated with  these  small  plots,  however,  and 
because  our  present  program  works,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  modest  family-type 
farms  are  able  to  depend  on  their  tobacco  al- 
lotment as  a  major  source  of  income.  For 
example,  300,939  farmers  have  hurley  allot- 
ments this  year,  of  which  146,611  are  in  Ken- 
tucky. Including  Dark-fired  and  Dark  Air- 
cured  as  well  as  burley,  there  are  174,579 
tobacco  allotments  in  Kentucky. 

The  continued  progress  and  growth  of 
Kentucky  agriculture  rests,  then,  to  a  large 
degree,  on  our  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  rural  families  in  my 
State  live  on  small  farms,  and  have  few  al- 
ternative sources  of  Income.  These  farms, 
cvUtivated  Intensively  rather  than  exten- 
sively, do  not  have  the  broad  fields  of  level, 
tillable  acreage  suited  to  large-scale  crop 
production  with  heavy  equipment  and  self- 
propelled  machinery.  Tobacco  is  and  muit 
be  their  main  cash  crop.  In  fact,  at  least  3 
out  of  4  farms  in  my  State  raise  tobacco, 
and  some  200,000  rural  Kentucky  families 
depend  on  tobacco  for  a  substantial  or  ma- 
jor portion  of  their  Income. 

These  are  the  men  who  know  tobacco 
best — and  who  produce  the  world's  finest  to- 
bacco. I  do  not  believe  they  will  agree  that 
It  Is  worth  less  than  parity,  or  that  their 
years  of  experience  and  months  of  toil  should 
be  sold  cheaper. 

In  terms  of  workable  production  controls, 
however,  this  intensive  land  use  means  that 
tobacco  can  well  afford  the  strict  measure- 
ment and  compliance  checking  we  now  have, 
the  cost  of  which  Is  less  than  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  of  the  crops'  value.  Small  allot- 
ments having  a  high  dollar  value  of  produc- 
tion make  accurate  measurement  practical 
and  economical.  So  again  we  find  reasons  in 
the  nature  of  tobacco  culture  Itself  which 
justify  a  distinctive  production  control  and 
price  support  program. 

Fourth,  tobacco  Is  a  highly  specialized  re- 
gional crop.  Burley  and  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco— the  major  cigarette  t3rpes — accounted 
for  90  percent  of  last  year's  billion-dollar  to- 
bacco crop.  Kentucky  produced  two-thirds 
(66.2  percent)  of  the  burley.  North  Carolina 
two-thirds  (67.6  percent)  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

In  my  own  State,  tobacco  Is  a  quarter- 
bllUon-dollar  crop,  and  prcxiuces  43  percent 
of  Kentucky's  c^h  Income  from  farm  prod- 
ucts sold.  In  the  great  Bright  leaf  State  of 
North  Carolina,  over  half  the  farm  income 
comes  from  tobacco.  Nine  States  raise  most 
of  our  tobacco,  and  within  those  States  there 
are  highly  concentrated  areas  specializing  in 
the  various  qualities  of  tobacco,  of  which 
there  are  26  distinct  domestic  types  and  1,466 
grades  (table  HI) . 

This  concentration  Is  a  natural  historical 
consequence  of  tobacco's  peculiar  depend- 
ence on  soils  and  climate.  Identical  seed 
planted  in  adjoining  counties  may  produce 
two  different  types  of  tobacco.    Each  year's 
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othpr  may  turn  out  a  markedly  different 
rico  crop  m  the  same  area.  Under  iden- 
!?°i  weather  conditions,  variations  In  soil 
orn  farm  to  neighbor's  farm  result  In 
Xeably  different  qualities.  Moreover. 
P^h  stalk  of  burley  tobacco  produces  sev- 
!!fi  erades  from  tips  (until  recently  worth 
fZt)  to  trash  (customarily  worth  much 
Innre^— and  I  have  not  mentioned  dlffer- 
^ces  resulting   from   cultural   and   curing 

^"^ITiis  oJmplex  array  of  qualities,  which  de- 
nends  on  such  a  variety  of  closely  related 
factors,  is  highly  Important  to  our  tobacco 
ttade  and  to  our  modern  tobacco  Industry. 
It  marks  a  difference  in  product  which  makes 
r  ear  I  believe,  tobacco's  need  for  a  special 
nrofc^am  of  its  own.  It  Is  local  specializa- 
tion which  makes  possible  this  broad  spec- 
trum of  products— from  heavy,  smoke 
"black"  tobaccos  to  the  mUd,  bright,  golden 

leaf. 

This  local  specialization,  moreover,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
tobacco  program.  Perhaps  in  no  other  crop 
would  rigid  allotments  based  on  historical 
production  be  more  Justifiable,  nor  could 
historical  production  patterns  be  continued 
more  equitably. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  tobacco  program  al- 
lows complete  freedom  of  enterprise,  but  the 
equity  of  historically  based  production  pat- 
terns is  well  established  and  widely  accepted. 
Tobacco  producers  do  feel  that  this  program. 
In  which  they  join  together  In  a  cooperative 
effort  to  comply  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  provides  them  essential  freedom  In 
the  marketplace  to  sell  their  product  for 
what  it  Is  worth. 

n.    MARKETING    DIFFERENCES 


Marketing  differences  which  require  a 
separate  and  distinct  price-support  and  pro- 
duction control  program  for  tobacco,  and 
which  also  make  the  present  program  work- 
able, are  perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
the  production  differences. 

My  fifth  point,  therefore,  is  that  all  our 
farmers'  tobacco  Is  channeled  exclusively 
through  central  markets.  None  Is  kept  on 
farms.  Each  selling  season  farmers  must 
take  the  entire  crop  of  cigarette  tobacco  to 
the  auction  warehouses — scene  of  the  famil- 
iar "tobacco  chant." 

Our  system  of  cooperative  marketings  for 
tobacco  was  developed  after  years  of  trial 
and  error  and  travail.  It  works  well.  It 
seeks  to  provide  uniform  sales  conditions, 
to  insure  that  buyers  are  available  for  all  the 
tobacco  offered,  and  that  farmers  are  pro- 
tected from  sharp  seasonal  fluctuations  In 
price  through  the  option  which  each  may 
exercise  of  selling  at  the  price  bid  or  else 
having  his  baskets  of  tobacco  delivered  to 
the  "pool"  under  the  price-support  program. 

This  auction  warehouse  system,  operating 
In  conjunction  with  the  pools,  is  the  central 
mechanism  around  which  oiu"  successful 
tobacco  program  Is  organized.  It  offers  dis- 
tinct advantages  In  the  price  support  opera- 
tions of  that  program.  For  example.  It  makes 
possible  a  definite  fioor,  not  only  for  the 
tobacco  crop  as  a  whole,  but  for  each 
farmer's  Individual  lots  of  tobacco. 

Under  this  plan,  It  has  not  been  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  purchase  large  sur- 
pluses, as  with  some  other  crops.  The  plan 
Is  also  fair  to  the  farmer,  in  that  he  is  the 
direct  beneficiary  of  the  price-support  ef- 
fort—receiving immediately  90  percent  of 
parity  in  cash,  and  a  dividend  on  any 
amount  over  that  for  which  the  tobacco  is 
later  sold.  This  whole  operation  Is  so  sen- 
sible, In  fact,  that  It  Is  handled  without  loss 
by  the  farmers'  marketing  cooperatives 
under  contract  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Our  central  marketing  system  also  makes 
practical  and  workable  the  realistic  produc- 
tion controls  required  for  no-loss  operation 


of  90-percent  supports,  because  it  permits 
accurate  Identification  of  the  source  of  all 
tobacco  sold.  In  addition.  It  makes  con- 
veniently available  the  data  for  accurate 
market  reports  on  the  amounts  and  prices 
of  the  various  graders  sold. 

The  sixth  difference  which  sets  tobacco 
apart,  and  requires  a  separate  program  for 
It,  Is  the  limited  field  of  buyers  for  this  crop. 
As  I  pointed  out  when  I  sponsored  the 
amendment  first  establishing  In  law  90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  a  separate  provision  for 
tobacco,  the  major  buyers  competing  for  the 
tobacco  offered  by  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion farmers  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands.  Six  companies  produce  99 
percent  of  the  cigarettes,  and  three  of  these 
accovint  for  73  percent  (table  IV). 

This  is  a  situation  unique  In  agricultural 
marketing  as  far  as  I  know.  Usually  less 
than  half  a  dozen  major  buyers  are  repre- 
sented on  any  auction  floor.  These  buyers 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  familiar  with  each 
other's  needs  and  practices.  A  farmer  who 
trucked  his  crop  of  tobacco  50  miles  to  the 
warehouse  was  at  the  mercy  of  buyers  before 
the  protection  offered  by  this  fixed  support 
fioor  was  Inaugurated. 

I  consider  my  speech  on  this  subject,  made 
in  the  Senate  on  June  17,  1948,  still  to  be  a 
correct  statement.  That  was  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  long-range  agricultural  program, 
which  required  a  change  from  fixed  90-per- 
cent><upports  to  flexible  supports  down  to  60 
percent  of  parity  on  all  basic  commodities. 
Including  tobacco.  At  that  time  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  preserving  90-per- 
cent support  for  tobacco.  It  was  written  Into 
the  law,  and  this  separate  provision  for  to- 
bacco has  been  retained  through  every 
change  made  In  our  farm  programs  since  that 
time.    I  quote  from  that  speech : 

"It  Is  my  contention,  and  one  which  I  be- 
lieve is  supported  by  the  facts,  that  the  un- 
usual conditions  under  which  tobacco  Is  pro- 
duced and  marketed,  when  coupled  with  the 
usually  limited  field  of  buyers,  operate  to  give 
a  dominant  bargaining  position  to  the  buy- 
ers and  to  deprive  the  producer  of  tobacco 
of  a  free  market.  In  the  sense  that  a  market 
Is  enjoyed  by  the  producers  of  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  In  this  limited  market, 
the  buyer  pays  a  price  which  Is  not  neces- 
sarily or  always  related  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  Is  fixed  by  the  maximum 
amount  the  buyers  must  pay  to  get  the  to- 
bacco, which  In  reality  Is  the  support  price. 
For  this  reason  the  support  price  should  re- 
main flxed  at  90  percent  of  parity." 

As  I  pointed  out  9  years  ago,  and  I  quote: 
"The  tobacco  farmer  must  take  his  crop  to 
the  place  where  the  representative  of  the 
great  tobacco  manufacturers  will  come  to 
buy  his  crop.  Unless  the  representatives  are 
there,  the  tobacco  farmer  cannot  sell  his 
tobacco.  The  farmer  who  has  spent  a  year 
In  backbreaklng  toll  to  produce  a  crop  of 
tobacco,  which  Is  his  cash  crop  and  his  prin- 
cipal source  of  income,  knows  that  he  must 
sell  his  tobacco  to  one  of  the  few  buyers,  or 
else  lose  his  year's  labor.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  buyers  know  that  the  farmer  must 
sell  or  lose  the  work  of  a  year?" 

At  that  time,  I  offered  the  opinion,  "which 
Is  one  shared  by  my  constituents,  who  know 
every  phase  of  tobacco  growing,  buying,  and 
selling,  that  the  Federal  Government  offers 
through  its  parity  and  support-price  program 
the  only  substantial  assurance  the  tobacco 
growers  have  that  they  will  receive  a  reason- 
able price  for  their  product." 

A  seventh  distinction,  which  operates  to 
make  our  tobacco  loan  program  among  the 
most  effective  of  farm  price-support  efforts, 
relates  to  the  excellent  storage  qualities  of 
tobacco.  Cured  tobacco,  redrled  and  com- 
pressed Into  1,000-pound  hogsheads,  is  vir- 
tually nonperlshable,  thus  reducing  the  risk 
of  holding  loan  stocks  several  years  for  im- 
proved markets.    In  fact,  tobacco  Increases 


in  value  as  It  Is  aged.  This  enhanced  value 
in  itself  often  covers  storage  and  interest 
charges  on  loan  stocks  held  for  up  to  2  to  4 
years. 

Without  a  flxed  level  of  support,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  very  storablllty  would  oper- 
ate to  the  farmers'  disadvantage — as  it  did 
for  the  hundred  years  when  1  year  of  good 
prices  was  followed  by  2  or  3  years  of  starva- 
tion prices.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  sup- 
port program,  tobacco  farmers  are  placed  In 
double  jeopardy;  flrst,  from  lower  prices 
caused  by  a  year  of  unexpected  abundance, 
and  second,  from  reduced  production  or  lower 
prices  in  later  years  as  these  hogsheads  are 
moved  from  storage  Into  trade.  Producers  of 
perishable  crops,  at  least,  are  exposed  to  eco- 
nomic loss  only  once,  and  need  make  but  a 
single  adjustment. 

It  may  be  argued  that  flexible  supports  are 
desirable  for  semlperlshable  commodities, 
where  old  stocks  must  be  moved  or  spoil,  or 
where  adjustments  must  reflect  current  con- 
sumption at  all  times.  But,  In  tobacco,  the 
very  possibility  of  lowering  supports  could 
tend  to  depress  prices.  Progressively  low- 
ered support  prices  would,  of  course,  soon 
destroy  the  tobacco  program,  and  would  re- 
sult In  huge  losses  in  the  process. 

m.    CONSUMPTION    DIFFERENCES 

An  eighth  and  very  important  considera- 
tion Is  that  there  are  no  alternative  uses  for 
our  tobacco.  Most  farm  products  have  a 
number  of  uses,  and  can  compete  In  a  wide 
variety  of  markets  at  different  price  levels; 
many  in  fact  must  take  into  account  these 
changing  relationships.  Again  It  may  be 
argued  In  the  case  of  some  other  crops  that 
flexible  supports  will  enable  these  commodi- 
ties to  seek  out  alternative  uses  and  markets, 
or  will  encourage  industrial  utilization  of 
farm  products.  Tobacco  has  no  such  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  lack  of  alternative  uses  for  tobacco 
clearly  shows  the  need  for  controlling  pro- 
duction and  supplies  in  line  with  the  demand 
for  cigarette  tobaccos.  Burley  and  Flue- 
cured  growers  know  that  they  are  completely 
dependent  on  this  single-use  market,  that  at 
best  they  can  profltably  sell  only  as  much 
tobacco  as  we  smoke. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limited  use  for 
tobacco  provides  a  much  clearer  picture  of 
the  demand-supply  situation  than  most  com- 
modities enjoy.  The  question  of  how  much 
tobacco  is  needed  is  argued  within  relatively 
close  limits,  and  Is  understood  by  farmers. 
They  can  then  support,  and  do  support,  a 
program  which  meets  these  realities,  and 
which  gives  each  of  them  a  fair  share  of  the 
market  at  a  fair  price.  So  once  more  a  spe- 
cial problem  In  tobacco  contributes  to  the 
practical  workability  of  our  present  program. 
My  ninth  point  concerns  the  relatively  in- 
elastic consumer  demand  for  tobacco.  Agri- 
cultural economists  have  shown,  and  It  Is 
historically  true,  that  the  price  farmers  re- 
ceive for  their  leaf  bears  little  or  no  relation 
to  that  consumer  demand.  The  supply  of 
tobacco,  of  course,  almost  wholly  determines 
prices  farmers  receive,  and  realistic  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  has  led  growers  to  accept- 
ance of  progressively  more  effective  produc- 
tion controls,  j 

Burley  consimaptlon,  in  turn,  may  depend 
on  a  number  of  factors,  but  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer  Is  not  a  major  one — because 
his  percentage  of  the  retail  sales  price  is  bo 
small.  These  two  facts  taken  together — that 
consumer  demand  plays  a  minor  role  in  deter- 
mining the  farmer's  price,  and  that  his  price 
scarcely  affects  consumption  of  tobacco — 
make  an  effective,  stable  price-support  pro- 
gram essential  if  tobacco  growers  are  to  share 
equitably  In  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  In 
addition,  they  remove  from  economic  contro- 
versy the  desirability  of  90-percent  support 
for  this  commodity. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  here  why  the 
price  farmers  get  for  their  tobacco  has  little 
or  no  effect  on  domestic  sales  of  cigarettes. 
In  a  pound  of  manufactured  tobacco,  worth 
$3.45  at  retail  last  year,  Federal  and  State 
excise  taxes  account  for  $1.37,  or  40  percent; 
manufactiu-ing  and  distribution  margins  are 
$1.53  or  44  percent,  and  the  farmers'  end  is 
55  cents  or  16  percent.  For  the  tobacco  in  a 
25-cent  pack  of  cigarettes,  the  farmer  re- 
ceives about  3' '2  cents.  Therefore,  a  10-per- 
cent drop  in  farmers'  prices  would  save  only 
3  mills  on  the  cost  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

I  believe  American  consiuners  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  the  farmer  this  very  reason- 
able price  for  his  tobacco.  I  might  add  that 
whereas  farmers  generally  receive  40  percent 
of  the  consumer  dollar — and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  such  a  low  share — tobacco 
farmers  receive  less  than  half  that. 

As  I  understand  the  reasoning  behind  the 
Secretary's  present  proposals  for  all  the  basic 
crops,  a  lower  support  price  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  Increased  consumption  and  sales 
so  that  the  price  drop  will  be  offset,  or  more 
than  offset,  by  an  increase  in  farmers'  sales, 
and  therefore  an  Increase  in  their  gross  in- 
come or  net  income.  This  may  be  true  in 
the  case  of  other  farm  commodities,  and  I 
know  that  in  manufacturing,  for  example, 
the  greatly  increased  sales  volume  which  may 
result  from  small  reductions  in  price  has 
played  a  very  important  part  in  our  economic 
development. 

However,  because  the  consumer  demand 
for  tobacco  is  relatively  inelastic  in  the  first 
place,  and  because  prices  paid  farmers  are 
scarcely  reflected  in  the  retail  price  of  cig- 
arettes in  the  second  place,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Secretary's  argument  would  apply 
in  the  case  of  tobacco. 

It  is  true  that  "production  times  price 
equals  income,"  but  the  experience  of  tobacco 
growers  is  tliat  small  increases  in  production 
can  cause  sharp  decreases  in  price,  and  in 
their  income — and  that  prices  continue  to 
fall  far  faster  than  any  Increase  in  poundage 
sold  can  possibly  make  up. 

IV.    HOW    THE    TOBACCO    PROGRAM    HAS    WORKED 
FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

A  10th  difference  is  that,  alone  among  our 
different  price-support  operations  for  non- 
perishable  commodities,  the  tobacco  program 
does  not  result  in  burdensome  Government- 
owned  stocks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  does  not  now  own 
a  pound  of  tobacco — and  has  not  had  a  pound 
of  cigarette  tobacco  in  its  inventory  since 
World  War  II.  when  it  help  supply  our  Allies. 
CCC  neither  has  to  buy  tobacco  in  the  open 
market,  nor  under  purchase  agreements — 
nor  has  it  been  necessary  for  CCC  to  take 
title  to  any  loan  tobacco  in  recent  years.  In 
other  words,  tobacco  is  not  subsidized.  The 
tobacco  price  support  program  has.  in  fact, 
made  several  million  dollars  in  interest  profits 
on  CCC  loans. 

This  remarkable  record  must  be  credited 
to  the  farmers  who  have  made  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain 
in  this  program.  The  Government  can  do 
no  less  than  to  keep  its  part  of  the  bargain 
and  maintain  90  percent  support  prices  so 
long  as  growers  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  willingness  to  keep  this  program  sound. 

The  distinctive  machinery  for  this  efficient 
and  economical  program  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  operations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
tobacco  pools,  or  grower  cooperatives,  which 
undertake  to  sell  loan  stocks  of  tobacco  at 
a  profit  to  the  farmer  over  the  90-percent 
rate,  and  which  over  the  long  run  have  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  so.  These  pools  may  not  be 
wholly  p>erfect.  but  they  are  a  very  Important 
part  of  a  system  which  has  dealt  with  dif- 
ficult problems  with  outstanding  success. 
Several  of  them  predate  our  Government 
programs  by  a  nimiber  of  years,  and  their 


experience     and     influence     are     generally 
recognized. 

Our  tobacco  loan  program  actually  oper- 
ates just  as  the  name  Implies  it  should. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  tobacco  held  as  the 
security  for  those  loans  will  be  advan- 
tageously merchandised  at  private  sale,  and 
that  the  money  advanced  will  then  be  re- 
paid to  the  Government  in  full.  It  has 
worked  this  way  with  conspicuous  success. 
In  the  11  years  since  the  war.  for  example, 
CCC  has  loaned  $11/2  billion  to  the  tobacco 
pools  to  cover  the  amounts  advanced  to 
farmers.  Nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  that  has 
been  repaid  by  these  pools,  with  interest,  and 
the  remainder  is  secured  by  current  stocks  of 
tobacco.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  outstand- 
ing record  for  any  Government  loan  pro- 
gram particularly  on  a  farm  commodity 
(table  V). 

I  will  not  take  time  to  mention  here  a 
number  of  less  striking  differences  in  the 
operation  of  our  tobacco  program  and  the 
legislation  which  governs  it,  except  to  say 
that  tobacco  farmers,  their  leaders  and  their 
representatives  In  Congress,  have  generally 
resisted  a  number  of  special  or  fringe  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  other  commodities.  They 
have  done  so  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
did  not  want  in  any  way  to  jeopardize  their 
right  and  claim  to  fixed  90-percent  supports. 

A  final  difference  between  tobacco  and 
other  farm  commodities  is  that  It  Is  the 
only  one  on  which  excise  taxes  are  Imposed. 

While  the  operation  of  our  price  support 
program  for  tobacco  has  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything,  tobacco  has  brought  im- 
mense revenues  to  local,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments.  This  fact  alone  merits  the 
continuation  of  a  tobacco  program  which  In- 
sures stable  prices  and  balance  supplies. 

Each  year  Federal  and  State  excise  tax  re- 
ceipts from  tobacco  far  exceed  farmers'  cash 
receipts  for  tobacco,  as  the  chart  from  the 
cover  of  the  March  Tobacco  Situation  shows. 
The  Federal  excise  tax  on  tobacco  returned 
$1,639  million  to  the  Government  last  year. 
States  received  $513  million  from  their  own 
excise  taxes.  Municipalities  benefited  by 
substantial  sums.  In  addition.  Import  duties 
on  tobacco  amotmted  to  $19  million  last  year. 
While  not  levied  with  a  view  toward  aiding 
farmers,  these  considerations  ought  to  at 
least  obtain  for  tobacco  farmers  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  their  problems  and 
needs. 

These  annual  receipts  of  over  $2  billion  in 
Federal  and  State  revenues  from  the  grow- 
ers' efforts  are  about  double  the  return  to  the 
growers  themselves.  That  relationship  is 
well  Illustrated  by  the  blue  stamp  of  a  rather 
glum  DeWitt  Clinton  which  seals  every  pack 
of  cigarettes.  The  stamp  is  worth  8  cents  to 
Uncle  Sam.  The  grower  gets  31/2  cents  for 
the  tobacco  within. 

This  high-revenue-producing  capacity  and 
special  contribution  sets  tobacco  apart,  in  a 
separate  class  by  itself.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
stated  on  this  floor  2  years  ago:  "It  Is  a  highly 
important  matter  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  that  tobacco  growers  shall 
prosper,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  sustained 
abundant  level  of  tobacco  production  as  free 
as  possible  from  either  overproduction  or  un- 
derproduction." 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  here  that 
the  Federal  tax  alone  produced  by  tobacco 
since  1932  ($25  billion)  would  pay  twice  over 
for  the  entire  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
farm  price-support  and  farm-income  stabili- 
zation programs,  broadly  interpreted,  for  all 
commodities,  basic  and  nonbaslc,  In  the  last 
25  years.  This  Includes  CCC  nonrecourse 
loan,  purchase,  and  pasmient  programs;  the 
National  Wool  Act;  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement;  donations  of  commodities  to 
other  nations;  Public  Law  480  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies;  school  lunch  and  other  wel- 
fare   distribution;    the    Sugar    Act;    Federal 


crop  Insurance;  acreage  allotment  payments 
under  the  ACP  program  from  1937  to  1944^ 
parity  payments  under  the  Agricultural  Ad! 
justment  Act  of  1938;  and  the  programs  ud" 
der  the  triple  A  of  1933. 

V.    HOW    THE    TOBACCO    PROGRAM     HAS    WORKKl 
FOR    TAXPAYERS 

In  commenting  for  a  moment  on  how  the 
present  tobacco  program  has  worked  for  tax- 
payers  and  consumers,  I  would  like  to  refei 
to  the  figures  accompanying  the  Secretary's 
well-known  letter  of  May  2  to  Senator 
Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Conmiltt« 
on  Agriculture.  It  was  the  substance  of  thij 
letter  which  Secretary  Benson  shortly  there- 
after embodied  In  his  legislative  proposals  for 
tobacco  as  well  as  the  other  basic  crops,  and 
which  he  sent  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  May  28. 

These  figures  indicate  that  in  the  last  25 
years,  through  June  30,  1956,  the  "net 
realized  cost  of  programs  primarily  for  the 
stabilization  of  farm  prices  and  farm  income" 
was  $11.8  billion.  Tobacco's  share  of  that 
amount  was  $105.3  million,  according  to  the 
table  on  page  7 — or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total,  charged  to  the  Nation's  fourth  largest 
field  crop  produced  by  11  percent  of  her 
farms.  It  is  a  modest  figure  when  compared 
to  the  others  on  that  page,  and  in  saying  thij 
I  do  not  imply  that  the  other  commoditie! 
and  other  farmers  do  not  fully  deserve  the 
help  we  have  tried  to  give  them. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  moreover,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  this  money  was  spent  for 
soil  conserving  activities  in  the  1930's.  Only 
the  figure  "3"  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  In 
this  $105.3  million  amount  reflects  CCC 
losses  on  tobacco  price-support  operations. 
That  was  the  cumulative  figure,  over  all  the 
years  of  the  tobacco  programs,  through  June 
1956.  Since  that  time  the  loss  has  been 
reduced  as  of  May  31  of  this  year  to  only 
$10.924 — or  eliminated  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  interest  income  on  CCC 
loans  is  not  shown  In  this  table — possibly  be- 
cause tobacco  Is  the  only  commodity  which 
produces  an  interest  profit.  Since  1948  and 
before,  therefore,  the  entire  tobacco  price- 
support  program  has  operated  without  loss- 
winning  for  it  an  especially  unique  place  in 
our  farm  price  support  operations. 

I  believe  this  analysis  shows  how  well  the 
tobacco  program  has  served  ta.xpayers  as  well 
as  farmers,  and  will  continue  to  serve  them 
in  the  future.  All  our  people,  in  cities  and 
towns  as  well  as  on  farms,  may  well  consider 
it  the  most  successful  of  all  our  farm  pro- 
grams— in  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  in- 
terest. 

One  other  point  in  the  Department's  May  2 
statement  calls  for  comment.  That  is,  that 
"about  two-thirds  of  all  producers  are  at  the 
nnlnimum  (allotment  for  hurley)  and  thus 
sealed  off  from  any  visible  relationship  be- 
tween the  level  of  their  price  support  and 
the  size  of  their  allotment."  That  Is  not 
true.  As  I  have  shown.  In  table  II.  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  hurley  allotments  are  at  the 
minimum  of  flve-tenths  of  1  acre  or  under. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  review  what  our 
tobacco  program  has  meant  to  farmers. 

VI.    HOW    THE    TOBACCO    PROGRAM    HAS    WORKH) 
FOR  FARMERS 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  on 
what  farmers  think  of  their  tobacco  program 
is  found  in  the  referendum  votes.  In  the 
elections  held  since  1948,  hurley  and  Flue- 
cured  growers  have  consistently  cast  ballots 
approving  marketing  quotas  by  between  95 
and  98  percent.  Their  Interest  In  these  elec- 
tions Is  real,  because  the  tobacco  program  is 
vital  to  their  welfare. 

In  April  1955,  for  example.  74  percent  of 
the  eligible  hurley  voters  came  out  to  vote. 
That  was  the  year  our  growers  were  faced 
with  the  hard  decision  to  cut  their  allot- 
ments by  25  percent,  reduce  minimum  allot- 
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ments  from  seven-tenths  to  five-tenths  acre. 
Increase  the  penalty  on  excess  or  "red  card" 
nbacco  from  50  to  75  percent,  and  close  the 
door  to  establishing  allotment  history  by 
"owing  penalty  tobacco.  The  vote  was  In 
favor  of  the  program— by  96  percent.  That 
,  nulte  a  pluraUty  and  quite  a  turnout  at 
^e  polls  for  any  election.  In  all  the  history 
of  our  farm  programs,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
dramatic  demonstration  than  this  of  the 
willingness  of  a  group  of  farmers  to  make 
the  sacrifices  which  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  keep  their  program  sound. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  dollar-and-cent 
fleures  on  farm  prices  and  income  over  the 
years  will  show  what  this  program  has  meant 
to  tobacco  farmers  In  pocketbook  terms.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  Kentucky  farmers 
could  sell  their  tobacco  for  only  4  cents  a 
Dound  Farmers  were  desperate — literally  up 
m  arms— but  began  then  to  organize  for  the 
long  search  for  a  solution  to  their  problems. 
In  1910-14,  a  stable  period  for  agriculture 
eenerally,  hurley  was  worth  9  cents,  and  the 
crop  brought  farmers  barely  $20  miUion. 

Conditions  had  not  Improved  a  great  deal 
by  1930-34,  when  representatives  of  growers 
began  working  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  what  was  to  evolve  into  our  pres- 
ent tobacco  program.  Fifteen  years  later, 
1945-49.  burley  prices  were  31/2  times  higher — 
and  the  crop  was  worth  six  times  as  much  to 
farmers— a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in- 
stead of  $40  million.  Even  in  terms  of  "real" 
dollars,  burley  prices  had  nearly  doubled,  and 
larger  but  controlled  crops  tripled  farmers' 
purchasing  power  from  their  burley. 

These  gains  have  been  maintained  and  Im- 
proved under  peacetime  operation  of  our 
postwar  program.  Last  year  the  burley  crop 
sold  for  the  highest  prices  on  record — 
averaging  63.5  cents  a  pound  for  a  crop 
which  returned  $322  million  to  farmers. 

Farmers  are  selling  their  1957  Flue-cured 
crops  in  the  CaroUnas  today,  and  marketing 
has  been  finished  In  the  Georgia-Florida 
belt.  This  crop,  too,  is  bringing  record 
prices— a  dramatic  change  from  the  situa- 
tion last  year  when  Flue-cured  supplies 
threatened  to  get  out  of  hand,  and  which 
must  be  credited  to  a  realistic  cut  In  allot- 
ments, prompt  measures  to  eliminate  less 
desirable  varieties,  and  participation  in  the 
soil  bank.  Burley  growers,  who  cure  their 
cron  more  slowly  by  natural  air  drying  and 
market  it  later  in  the  year,  are  looking  for- 
ward to  another  favorable  selling  season  on 
their  1957  crop,  now  being  housed  in  their 
tobacco  barns. 

I  think  this  record  of  increased  crop  val- 
ues and  better  tobacco  prices  clearly  shows 
what  our  tobacco  program,  using  the  tools 
of  90  percent  support  and  production  control 
to  match,  has  meant,  and  can  continue  to 
mean,  to  farmers  (table  VI) . 

CONCLUSION 

I  do  not  say  tobacco  farmers  have  no  prob- 
lems today.  We  do  have  some  problems  in 
tobacco — as  in  all  other  phases  of  agriculture 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  We  need  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  our  export  sales — which 
account  for  6  percent  of  the  burley  market 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  market  for  other 
tobaccos.  Increasing  yields  per  acre  may 
make  production  adjustment  through  acre- 
age control  more  difficult  as  new  varieties 
and  cultural  methods  are  adopted.  The  shift 
to  filter  clg.irettes  is  changing  consumption 
patterns,  and  new  manufacturing  methods 
are  beginning  to  be  used. 

But  these  are  all  problems  which  can  be 
handled,  and  should  be  handled,  within  the 
framework  of  our  present  program — using 
the  successful  techniques  already  developed 
where  these  are  applicable,  and  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  hard  lessons  of  the  past. 
In  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  meet  prob- 
lems at  least  as  serious  as  these — within  this 
framework.     There  is  no  need  now  to  tear 


down  the  house  built  so  painstakingly  over 
many  years. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  tobacco  program  is 
perfect.  Minor  modifications  in  it  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time — without  disturbing 
the  foundation  of  90  percent  support  on 
which  it  is  erected — and  may  need  to  be 
made  In  the  future.  I  do  not  say  that  It 
operates  without  a  certain  pulling  and  haul- 
ing at  times.  This  Is  inevitable  where  a 
variety  of  Interests  are  Involved,  and  wher- 
ever earnest  efforts  are  made  to  realistically 
limit  production  so  that  farmers  may  obtain 
fair  prices  without  subsidies.  My  colleagues 
and  my  friends  know  that  I  have  helped 
work  out  these  problems  on  many  occasions. 
I  do  say  that  tobacco  farmers  have  learned 
how  to  work  with  and  through  the  elemental 
forces  of  supply  and  demand,  instead  of  be- 
ing crushed  by  these  forces.  They  have 
shown  that  by  controlling  production  to 
match  the  demand  they  can  achieve  stabi- 
lized prices  at  an  acceptable  level  without 
Government  subsidy.  They  have  made  90 
percent-of-parity  supports  work— without 
loss  to  either  growers  or  taxpayers. 

In  view  of  the  latest  proposal  to  Congress 
to  abandon  90-percent  support  for  tobacco, 
it  seemed  to  me  appropriate  and  timely  to 
lay  the  facts  in  this  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  may  well  be  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  drawing  up  a  general,  or 
blanket  recommendation  for  all  the  basic 
commodities,  simply  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  nature  and  particular 
needs  of  tobacco — or  the  specific  advantages 
offered  by  the  present  tobacco  program.  If 
that  is  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  trust 
the  Department  will  not  press  its  recommen- 
dation as  applied  to  tobacco.  In  any  event, 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  Congress  would  adopt 
such  a  proposal — which  would  threaten  the 
livelihood  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
farm  families. 

I  oppose  lowering  supports  for  tobacco.  I 
am  confident  that  my  colleagues  from  the 
tobacco  States  take  the  same  position,  and 
win  join  me  in  opposing  any  move  to  de- 
stroy the  present  tobacco  program.  Further- 
more, I  believe  it  is  plain  to  anyone  who  un- 
derstands the  problem  that  our  tobacco  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  continued. 

My  purpose  here  today  was  to  analyze  this 
problem,  to  set  out  the  basic  reasons  which 
require  a  distinct  and  separate  price  sup- 
port and  production  control  program  for  to- 
bacco, and  to  show  how  the  unique  char- 
acter of  tobacco  production,  marketing,  and 
consumption  also  contributes  to  making  our 
present  program  effective  and  workable.  It 
seemed  to  me  worthwhile  to  enumerate  those 
characteristics  which  make  tobacco  different, 
and  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
from  them,  and  I  hope  this  appraisal  will 
prove  helpful. 

Thanks  to  the  joint  efforts  over  many  years 
of  a  great  many  conscientious  and  devoted 
people,  and  to  the  active  cooperation  of  to- 
bacco farmers  everywhere,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  been  conspicuously  successful.  I 
believe  It  Is  a  basically  sound,  helpful  and 
essential  part  of  our  total  farm  program  to- 
day. I  believe  it  can  continue  to  serve  faith- 
fully and  well  the  burley  growers  of  my 
State,  the  rural  economy  of  the  South,  and 
hence  the  general  welfare  of  our  country — 
and  do  so  without  placing  an  undue  burden 
on  the  Federal  Government  or  the  taxpayer. 
In  closing.  I  feel  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  the  President's  agricultural  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  January  11.  1954. 
President  Eisenhower  said  at  that  time  that 
"each  farm  crop  has  its  own  problems,  and 
these  problems  require  specific  treatment." 
And  In  regard  to  tobacco,  the  President 
stated :  "Tobacco  farmers  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  hold  production  In  line  with 
demand  at  the  supported  price  without  loss 
to  the  Government.  The  relatively  small 
acreage  of  tobacco  and  the  limited  areas  to 


which  It  Is  adopted  have  made  production 
control  easier  than  for  other  crops.  The  lev- 
el of  support  to  cooperators  Is  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  in  any  year  In  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  In  effect.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  tobacco  program  be  con- 
tinued In  Its  present  form." 

I  believe  those  conclusions  are  still  valid, 
and  that  that  recommendation  Is  as  sound 
today  as  It  was  3%  years  ago. 
TABLE  I. — Labor  used  in  production  of  field 
crops 


1940-44 
(hours) 

1955 
(hours) 

Percent- 
age more 
(-f)or 
less(-) 

Tobacco: 

Man-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  per  100 
pounds      

436 

42 

99 
182 

7.4 

43 

25.6 

80 

494 
34 

• 

81 
93 

4.3 

22 

11.4 

28 

13 
19 

Cotton: 

M  an-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  per  bale 

Wheat: 

Man-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  per  100 
bushels           

18 

ia 

42 
49 

Com: 

Man-hours  per  acre 

Man-hours  jxr  100 
bushels 

55 
65 

Source:  Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA,  June 

1957. 

Table  II. — 1957  burley  tobacco  allotments — 
Distribution  by  size;  cumulative  percent- 
ages  

United 
States 


0.3  acre  and  under percent.. 

0.5  acre  and  under do — 

0.7  acre  and  under -do 

1  acre  and  under ...do — 

2  acres  and  under -do 

5  acres  and  under --do 

Average  allotment acres.. 


Source:  Tobacco  Division  CSS,  USD.A,  April  1957. 
Table  III. — Farmers'  cash  receipts  from  to- 
bacco— Latest  5-year  average;  percentage 
of  total  for  9  leading  States;  percentage 
tobacco  contributes  to  State's  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  farm  products 


North  Carolina 

Kentucky... 

South  Carolina 

Virginia - 

Tennessee 

Georgia --- 

Connecticut.- 

Marvland... 

Florida 

Other  tobacco  States.. . 


Tobacco 
receipts 
(million) 


Percent- 
age of 

United 
States 


United  States. 


$491 
230 
92 
83 
73 
66 
23 
19 
22 
48 


42.8 
20.1 
8.0 
7.2 
6.4 
5.8 
2.0 
1.7 
1.9 
4.1 


1,147 


100.0 


Percent- 
age of 
all  farm 
products 
sold 


52.7 

42,4 

26.1 

18.0 

15.4 

10.3 

13.4 

7.6 

3.8 

1.2 


3.7 


Source:  Agricultural     Marketing     Service,     USDA, 
June  1957. 

Table  IV. — Cigarette  output  by  companies, 
1956 


Billions  of 
cigarettes 


.\merican  Tobacco 

U.  J.  Re\Tiolds    -. 

Liggett  &  Myers 

BrowTi  &  Williamson.. 

Phillip  Morris 

P.  Lorillard 

All  others - 


Estimated  output. 


128.9 
113.5 
68.4 
50.0 
39.7 
22.8 
5.1 


428.4 


Percent  of 
total 


3ai 

26.5 

16.0 

11.7 

9.3 

5.3 

1.1 


100.0 


Source:  Harry  M.  Wooten  report,  Printers'  Ink,  Dec. 
28,  1956. 
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Table  V. — CCC  postwar  commodity  loans — 
Net  cash  outlay  to  farmers  under  price 
support  program  fiscal  years  1947  through 
1957 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Amount 
loaned 

Amount 
repaid 

Per- 
centage 
repaid 
to  date 

Pur- 
chases 

All  commodities. 

$19,718.1 

$6,065.8 

30.8 

$6,179.3 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Com 

Tobacco 

5,940.4 
5.410.3 
3,644.5 
1,526.9 

1,387.8 

1,802.3 

6.53.1 

945.3 

2.1.4 
33.3 
17.9 
61.9 

442.4 

07.7 

534.1 

1.6 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  USDA. 

Table  VI. — Burley  tobacco  prices  and  crop 
values,  U.S.  season  average  price  and  value 
of  production,  5-year  averages  from  1910 


Price  per  pound 

Crop  value 

(cents) 

(millions) 

Pur- 

Pur- 

Actual 

chasing 
power 

Actual 

chasing 
power 

1910-14 

9.7 

24.4 

$20.2 

$60.5 

1915-19 

23.S 

38.1 

65.7 

113.4 

19JO-24 

20.4 

31.7 

65.7 

85.8 

1925-29 

21.9 

33.9 

57.8 

89.4 

1930-34. 

12.8 

25.9 

41.6 

83.4 

1935-39 

22.2 

44.3 

67.0 

133.3 

1940-44. 

35.4 

56.7 

148.3 

232.4 

1  1945-49 

'  1950-54 

43.8 

47.9 

247.3 

271.5 

60.6 

45.7 

303.4 

273.2 

,  1955 

58.6 

63.  ;S 

52.3 
55.7 

275.2 
321.8 

245.7 

'  1956 

282.3 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketine  Service,  USDA,  June 
1957.  Cols.  3  and  5  adjusted  to  "real"  prices  and  values 
by  using  1947-49  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities, services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  equals 
100. 
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OP 
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OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture is  the  Nation's  greatest  industry. 
It  is  the  most  important  industry  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  The  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  today  proposals  for 
legislation  of  great  significance  and 
meaning  to  our  farm  people  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  have  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion as  H.R.  7097  and,  because  of  the 
broad  interest,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  I  made  to  the  press  on 
this  bill. 

The  statement  follows : 

The  Farm  Bill 

I  have  today  introduced  the  administra- 
tion's omnibus  farm  bill,  and  our  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  will  consider  the  proposed 
legislation  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  great  amount  of  worlc  it  has  done  in  an 
efjuf t  to  develop  policies  and  to  Improve  pro- 
grams with  the  overall  objective  of  stabilizing 
farm  Income,  revitalizing  rural  America,  as- 
suring abundant  food  and  fiber  for  consum- 
ers, and  bolstering  the  national  economy. 

However,  I  am  certain  the  legislation  con- 
tains many  controversial  provisions,  and  I 
regret  that  the  administration  Is  so  late  In 
presenting  Its  farm  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 


Moreover,  I  had  hoped  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  by  this  time  have  submitted 
recommendations  concerning  cotton  and  the 
problems  which  will  face  our  textile  industry 
If  the  one-price  cotton  program  is  not  con- 
tinued. I  have  been  assured  that  we  will 
receive  recommendations  from  the  adminis- 
tration at  an  early  date. 

Our  committee  will  do  everything  In  Its 
power  to  make  up  the  lost  time,  to  compose 
all  differences.  Improve  and  refine  the  legis- 
lation wherever  possible,  and  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  that  will  be  fair  to 
our  farmers  and  to  all  Americans. 

The  President  through  this  new  farm  bill 
proposes,  among  other  program  changes,  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  market  price 
for  wheat  and  rice.  For  years,  the  American 
farmer  as  a  result  of  his  greater  eflaciency 
has  not  received  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 
Prices  farmers  receive  are  substantially  be- 
low such  farm  prices  15  years  ago. 

Actually,  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  on 
the  proposition  that  farmers  now  are  subsi- 
dizing the  consumers  of  the  Nation  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  because  their  income 
from  their  investment,  management,  and 
labor  Is  much  smaller  and  therefore  they 
must  accept  lower  standards  of  living  than 
their  customers  who  are  engaged  In  the  un- 
dertakings of  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  President  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  this  inequity.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  by  getting  more  of  the  farmers' 
Income  from  the  marketplaces  rather  than 
from  subsidy  at  taxpayers'  expense,  as  pro- 
posed In  the  new  legislation,  a  slight  Increase 
In  the  price  of  bread  will  mean  only  $1.60 
per  person  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  rice, 
only  30  cents  per  person  per  year. 

Svu"ely,  this  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

I  personally  am  determined  to  Improve 
farm  Income,  and  to  protect  our  family  sys- 
tem of  agriculture. 

We  shall  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  our  committee  tomorrow  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  legislation,  and  then  the 
various  divisions  of  the  bill — such  as  wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice  and  wool — will  be  referred 
to  subcommittees  for  separate  hearings. 

I  am  not  certain  at  this  time  whether  we 
shall  take  an  omnibus  bill  to  the  House  for 
action,  or  present  separate  bills  as  we  make 
our  determinations  on  the  best  policies  and 
programs  for  the  various  commodities. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  today  to  the 
efforts  of  private  business  in  this  country 
toward  providing  a  proper  kind  of  en- 
couragement and  assistance  for  the  qual- 
ity education  we  all  want  for  America's 
young  people. 

Too  often  we  hear  the  statement  that 
local  government  and  private  sources 
are  not  capable  of  providing  for  our  edu- 
cational needs.  Too  often,  in  our  eager- 
ness to  improve  educational  standards, 
we  tend  to  overlook  what  progress  is  be- 
ing made  by  non-Government  sources, 
and  too  quickly  come  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  step  in  as  the 
only  source  of  competence. 


It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  an- 
nounced  its  second  $1.5  million  grant  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  future  teachers 
This  unique  plan  involves  the  distribu^ 
tion  of  individual  grants  of  $2,000  in 
teaching  tools  and  reference  materials  to 
each  of  the  approximately  700  accredited 
teacher  training  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Herzog,  Minnesota  Mining 
&  Manufacturing  Co.  vice  president,  in 
announcing  the  program,  said  that  the 
assistance  grant  program  will  enable 
teacher's  colleges  to  expose  future  teach- 
ers to  modern  teaching  techniques  that 
will  help  them  cover  more  material  more 
effectively  in  the  classroom. 

The  1965  grant  matches  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  1963  that  awarded  $1.5  million 
In  equipment  to  500  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  across  the  country. 

"The  first  AGE  program  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  interest  of  teachers  in  im- 
proving their  methods  of  presentation," 
Herzog  said.  "More  than  1  out  of  every 
10  eligible  schools  in  the  United  States 
submitted  proposals,"  he  said. 

Each  $2,000  grant  will  consist  of  a 
complete  teacher  training  unit  in  visual 
classroom  communications.  Included 
will  be  a  unit  of  instruction  in  the  use 
of  visual  aids,  reference  books,  sets  of 
transparency  originals  of  illustrative 
material  in  70  different  subjects,  trans- 
parency making  equipment,  and  class- 
room and  portable  overhead  projectors 
and  supplies. 

The  new  Minnesota  Mining  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  grant  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  college  offering  accredited 
teacher  training  courses  leading  to  cer- 
tification and  graduating  more  than  12 
students  a  year.  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  said  it  will  use  Cir- 
cular 719,  "Earned  Degrees  Conferred 
1961-62,"  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  the  source  for  eligibility  and  only 
schools  listed  therein  will  be  awarded 
grants  upon  application.  The  circular 
is  the  most  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Goverrmient. 

Any  such  college  will  receive  the  $2,000 
grant  simply  by  applying  before  May  31, 
1965.  Distribution  of  the  awards  will  be 
made  at  that  time. 

I  can  most  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Herzog's  feeling  that  private  industry 
has  a  responsibility  to  support  our  edu- 
cation system.  This  grant  program  is 
a  prime  example  of  industry  meeting 
that  responsibility.  Mr.  Herzog  also 
said: 

By  Improving  our  education  system  at 
Its  roots — where  teachers  themselves  are 
trained — ^we  would  hope  to  ultimately  lielp 
improve  the  students.  Thus,  all  American 
free  enterprise  profits  from  these  same  peo- 
ple, who  though  their  education  and  motiva- 
tion will  move  oiir  great  corporate  enter- 
prises forward  In  the  future.  We  muit 
recognize  oiir  stake  in  education. 

The  knowledge  explosion  is  one  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  our  age. 

With  more  and  more  knowledge  available, 
It  becomes  imperative  for  the  teacher  not 
only  to  cover  an  abundance  of  material  Wt 
that  she  cover  it  Interestingly  and  effectively. 
She  must  make  learning  Important  to  IW 
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over  their  plight,  for  they  were  halted  and 
massacred  at  the  first  lonely  place  on  the 
road.  There  was  complete  coordination  be- 
tween Talaat  Bey's  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  Enver  Pasha's  Ministry  of  War,  for  sl- 
iou», " ----x--— _       '^      challenge    of     multaneously    the    Armenian    Labour   Bat- 

C^-s  andl^morrJw'B  Schers  is  ^eater     tallons.  working  behind  the  front,  were  sux- 
todays  anu  lA^i" _ ^,_^ —      rounded  by  detachments  of  their  combatant 

Moslem  fellow-soldiers  and  butchered  in  cold 
blood." 

(Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  in  "The  Treatment  of 
Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  1915-16," 
pp.  638-640.) 


•tndents  and  muBt  motivate  them  to  con- 
tmue  to  learn  so  that  they  will  make  a  mean- 
inrful  contribution  to  our  national  life 
lather  than  become  a  drain  upon  It. 

Today's  complex  socletyjputs  a  great  pre- 
jilum 

SSn^a't  ^y  time"  during  the  Nation's  history. 
Tt  is  generally  recognized  that  the  country's 
CTOwtii  and  prosperity— indeed  Its  very  siix- 
vival— is  largely  dependent  upon  the  abUlty 
of  our  schools  to  turn  out  thinkers,  doers, 
innovators,  and  leaders. 

We  hope  that  our  new  program  will  en- 
courage our  teachers  In  that  essential 
mission. 


Armenian  Martjrrt  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  a  half  century  siiwe  that  in- 
famous day  in  1915  when  the  mass 
slaughter  and  deportation  of  some  2  mil- 
lion Armenians  began  in  Turkey.  Since 
then,  April  24  of  each  year  is  observed 
as  Armenian  martyrs  day  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  great  tragedy  which  al- 
most saw  the  annihilation  of  a  whole 
people. 

In  the  long  and  turbulent  history  of 
the  Armenian  people,  the  year  1915  un- 
doubtedly stands  out  as  the  darkest  year. 
By  the  end  of  that  year  only  a  handful 
of  Armenians  were  left,  spared  miracu- 
lously from  the  scourge  that  swept  over 
Turkey  and  destroyed  nearly  every  Ar- 
menian community  in  that  country. 
Clergymen,  intellectuals,  businessmen, 
artisans,  old  and  young,  men,  women, 
and  children — no  one  was  spared,  all 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  save  for 
the  very  few  fortunate  survivors  who 
lived  to  tell  the  world  of  the  massacre  of 
an  innocent  people. 

The  noted  British  historian  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee  in  his  book  "The  Treatment  of 
Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
1915-16,"  describes  the  gruesome  events 
in  these  words: 

Early  in  February  "a  decree   went  forth 
that  all  Armenians  should  be  disarmed.    The 
Armenians  in  the  army  were  drafted  out  of 
the  fighting  ranks,  re-formed  into  special  la- 
bour Ijattallons,  and  set  to  work  at  throwing 
up   fortifications    and    constructing    roads. 
The  disarming  of  the  civil  population  was 
left  to  the  local  authorities,  and  In  every  ad- 
ministrative centre  a  reign  of  terror  began. 
On  a  certain  date.  In  whatever  town  or  vil- 
lage  it    might    be,    the    public    crier    went 
through  the  streets  announcing  that  every 
male  Armenian  must  present  himself  forth- 
with at  the  government  building.     In  some 
cases  the  warning  was  given  by  the  soldiery 
or  gendarmerie  slaughtering  every  male  Ar- 
menian   they    encountered    in    the    streets. 
The  men  presented  themselves  In  their  work- 
ing clothes.    When  they  arrived,  they  were 
thrown    without    explanation    into    prison, 
Itept  there  a  day  or  two,  and  then  marched 
out  of  the  town  in  batches,  roped  man  to 
man,  along  some  southerly  or  southeasterly 
road.    They  were  starting,  they  were  told, 
on  a   long   journey — ^Mosul   or   perhaps   to 
Baghdad.    But  they  had  not  long  to  ponder 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  much  to 
this  description  of  what  was  probably  the 
first  genocidal  act  in  modern  days,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  women  and 
children  were  either  slaughtered,  sold 
into  slavery,  or  retained  as  servants  in 
Turkish  and  Arab  households. 

To  this  day  the  people  of  Armenian 
descent  have  never  forgotten  the  tragic 
events  of  1915,  nor  can  they  ever  forget 
them.  On  April  24  of  each  year  they 
remember  the  martyrs  who  were  struck 
down  so  savagely  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
regime.  In  this  country,  where  several 
hundred  thousand  Americans  of  Arme- 
nian origin  live  in  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors, this  sad  day  of  tribute  is  observed 
in  many  communities.  Special  memo- 
rial services  are  held  in  the  churches  and 
public  meetings  are  dedicated  to  pay 
homage  to  the  martyrs  of  1915. 

On  this  day,  peace-loving  Americans 
of  all  faiths  and  national  origins  join  in 
this  observance  with  bowed  heads  and 
heavy  hearts  laden  with  sadness  at  the 
inhumanities  of  man.  We  express  our 
profound  sympathy  to  a  dauntless  and 
heroic  people,  to  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  who  have 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  annihilation  to 
rebuild  their  culture  and  heritage.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  never  again  will 
humanity  be  afflicted  with  such  a  tragedy 
as  befell  the  Armenian  people  just  a  half 
century  ago. 


Goodby  to  Braceros 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  big 
city  newspaper  editor  can  be  more  pro- 
vincial than  a  barefoot  country  boy 
when  he  writes  about  something  he  does 
not  understand.  An  editorial  in  the  Sun- 
day Star  of  April  4. 1965,  entitled  "Good- 
by to  Braceros"  demonstrates  this.  A 
short  editorial  can  include  so  many  in- 
consistent and  misleading  statements 
that  it  is  impossible  to  answer. 

A  very  few  of  the  misleading  state- 
ments are  mentioned  in  the  following 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Star. 

This  is  a  most  serious  and  difficult 
iiroblem  that  cannot  be  twitted  and 
passed  over  with  a  flippant  "goodby." 

I  ask  Congress  and  the  Secretary  why 
Public  Law  414  is  available  to  hotel  oper- 
ators, but  not  to  farmers?    Unemployed 


are  more  willing  to  learn  the  service 
trades  than  "stoop"  labor. 
The  letter  follows: 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  5, 1965. 
Mr.  Newbold  Notes, 
Editor,  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Notes:  Your  editorial  "Goodby 
to  Braceros"  displays  a  provincial  Ignorance 
of  vegetable  agriculture  and  an  utter  disdain 
for  the  real  problem  of  the  migrant  family. 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  replete  with 
testimony  that  termination  of  the  tempo- 
rary Public  Law  78  was  not  Intended  as  a 
termination  of  the  permanent  Public  Law 
414.  Growers  are  not  asking  Secretary  Wirtz 
to  enforce  Public  Law  78;  they,  and  numer- 
ous workers  in  industries  allied  with  or  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture,  are  urging  the 
Secretary  to  legally  utilize  Public  Law  414  to 
prevent  wholesale  crop  spoilage  and  unem- 
ployment of  local  domestic  workers.  You 
must  try  to  understand  the  difference. 

The  problem  Is  appreciated  by  everyone 
who  lives  and  works  In  a  vegetable  produc- 
ing area — and  not  understood  by  eastern  big 
city  dwellers  who  have  never  been  on  a  farm 
and  have  no  idea  how  artichokes  or  aspara- 
gus grow. 

Like  you,  our  Department  of  Labor  Is  not 
oriented  to  the  farms  or  agriculture.  City- 
dwellers  enjoy  the  "chow  lines"  and  ban- 
quets, but  ignore  or  neglect  the  problems  of 
planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  processmg. 
and  distribution  of  vegetables. 

If  you  had  to  live  only  a  week  with  a 
nomadic  farm  family  (especially  observing 
the  sensations  and  feelings  of  the  Innocent 
children),  you  might  know  somewhat  of  the 
cruelties  you  want  to  perpetuate  with  the 
"migrant  system."  Next  to  communism  and 
war,  the  migrant  life  is  the  cruelest  existence 
to  which  we  can  subject  children  -truly  un- 
American.  The  braceros  did  not  "roam  : 
only  the  American  domestic  workers  roam. 
This  Is  a  pathetic  tragedy  which  should  be 
discouraged— not  encouraged. 

For  your  information  and  consideration, 
unskilled  farm  workers  earn  more  than  they 
can  earn  at  any  other  Job  anywhere.  Is  not 
the  farmer  Just  as  entitled  to  competent,  rell- 
able  labor  as  the  manufacturer?  Should  the 
farmer  alone  be  required  to  accept  the  re- 
jects and  unemployables  from  other  Indus- 
tries'   

Is  "the  California  farmer  the  one  to  carry 
the  burden  of  solving  the  social  and  environ- 
mental problems  of  Harlem  and  the  big 
city  slums,  the  economic  and  planning  prob- 
lems of  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal 
fields,  and  the  educational  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  South? 

Admittedly,  farm  wages,  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  should  be  Improved:  but  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  men 
living  in  California  "farm  labor  camps"  enjoy 
a  better,  cleaner  bed;  more  ample  and  nutri- 
tious food;  and  better  washing  and  laundry 
facilities  than  they  have  at  home. 

Automation  and  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture is  speeding  ahead— eliminating  first  the 
Jobs  of  those  who  need  them  most— the  low- 
skilled,  local  domestic  worker. 

In  your  noble  humanitarian  mission 
against  the  farmer  why  do  you  Ignore  the 
principal  "mass  exception  to  the  law"— the 
wholesale  Importation  of  foreign  workers  to 
Washington,  D.C,  for  work  In  restaurants  and 
hotels?  Is  none  of  the  4  million  unemployed 
Americans  able  to  do  this  work?  Why  do 
vou  not  advocate  that  Secretary  Wlrtz  deny 
Public  Law  414  to  the  hotels?  Should  not  the 
big  city  hotel  and  restaurant  operators  be 
required  to  hire  those  drawing  unemploy- 
ment checks  here  in  Washington  every  week— 
before  importing  foreign  workers?  Should 
not  the  wages  of  the  hotel  worker  be  In- 
creased to  entice  the  imemployed  In   the 
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Washington,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  areas 
to  come  to  work?  Why  such  a  different  at- 
titude toward  farmers  than  hotel  operators? 
Because  the  hotels  are  here  and  the  farms 
are  far  away  In  California? 
Sincerely, 

BXTRT  L.  Talcott, 
U.  S.  Congressman. 


Ambassador  Stevenson  To  Receive  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Political  and  Public 
Service  Memorial  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  our  distinguished  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  has  been  selected 
to  receive  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political 
and  Public  Service  Memorial  Award  for 
1965.  The  Ambassador  has  received 
many  well-deserved  honors  during  his 
years  of  outstanding  public  service.  This 
particular  honor,  though,  carries  with  it  a 
special  significance.  It  is  given  annually 
In  memory  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  that 
person  who  best  exemplifies  her  spirit. 

The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political  and 
Public  Senace  Memorial  Award  was  con- 
ceived by  a  group  of  her  friends  as  a  fit- 
ting and  lasting  memorial  shortly  after 
her  death  in  1962.  They  formed  an  inde- 
pendent award  committee  consisting  of 
the  following  distinguished  citizens: 
John  J.  B.  Shea,  Francis  W.  H.  Adams, 
Richard  A.  Brown,  Eugene  Callender. 
Stephen  R.  Currier,  Irving  M.  Engel. 
Arnold  L.  Fein,  Abraham  Feinberg, 
Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Eleanor  Clark 
French,  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Gimbel,  Jr.,  Milton  A.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hirshon,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Robert  Kintner,  Arthur  B.  Krim.  Orin 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Norman,  Freder- 
ick W.  Richmond,  Curtis  Roosevelt, 
William  F.  Ryan,  Dore  Schary,  James  H. 
ScHEUER,  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  R.  Peter 
Straus,  Telford  Taylor,  Robert  Wechsler. 
In  1963,  the  award  committee  made  its 
first  presentation  to  Lloyd  K.  Garrison, 
and  in  1964  selected  Anna  Rosenberg 
Hoffman  as  the  award  recipient. 

This  year,  the  award  committee  unan- 
imously chose  Adiai  Stevenson  to  receive 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political  and  Pub- 
lic Service  Memorial  Award.  The  fol- 
lowing essay,  written  by  Dore  Schary, 
beautifully  expresses  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  choosing  an  annual  recipi- 
ent for  this  unique  award. 

Mrs.  R.:  PoLmciAN 
All  of  us  who  loved  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
have  spoken  and  written  at  length  about 
her  devotion  to  causes  of  good  and  welfare. 
Her  labors  on  behalf  of  the  conquering  of 
diseases;  her  fight  for  better  educational  op- 
portunity; her  steadfastness  in  the  field  of 
civil  liberties;  her  intolerance  toward  Inade- 
quate housing,  bigotry.  Industrial  discrimi- 
nation; and  her  allegiance  to  the  humanities, 
are  documented  fot  all  to  see. 

Too  little  is  said  of  her  tough  capabilities 
£is  a  politician.     In  this  area  she  was  always 


surprising  the  opposition  who  were  con- 
stantly misinterpreting  her  massive  benevo- 
lence as  a  sign  of  political  naivete  or  igno- 
rance. 

Her  performance  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  and  her  contribution  to  the 
bill  of  human  rights  proved  her  compe- 
tence in  International  politics.  Her  will- 
ingness to  defy  the  less  astute  members  of 
her  own  party  is  on  the  record.  She  has 
opposed  private  interests  or  Presidents  If 
need  be.  If  principle  was  being  sacrificed  for 
expediency. 

She  was  unremitting  In  pursuing  principle, 
and  In  world  affairs  or  national  problems  or 
State  and  city  politics,  she  was  willing  to  pick 
up  the  lance  and  give  battle.  There  are  a 
number  of  unhorsed  opponents  who  bear  wit- 
ness to  her  skill  and  tenacity  as  a  combatant 
in  the  political  toiu'naments. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt's  favority  political  theme 
was  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  affairs  of  his  government  at 
local,  State,  and  National  levels.  It  was  her 
contention  that  our  elected  officials  reflected 
the  Interest  and  devotion  of  the  electorate: 
that.  In  effect,  we  got  what  we  deserved  or 
earned. 

It  is  a  credo  that  all  members  of  every  re- 
form movement  should  repeat  each  day  as  a 
remainder  of  their  basic  obligation. 

There  was  with  the  sweet  smile  and  the  soft 
voice  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  an  Iron  will  and  steely 
convictions  that  not  only  benefited  the 
Democratic  Party  but  could  remain  a  shin- 
ing inheritance  to  all  of  us  who  occasionally 
forget  that  principle  must  be  pursued  with- 
ovit  considering  the  consequence. 

The  hand-illuminated  parchment 
plaque  being  presented  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson  contains  the  last  photograph 
taken  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  her  lifetime 
and  reads: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  whose  devotion  to  and 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  good  government 
splendidly  reflect  those  Ideals  and  principles 
which  dominated  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  the 
Ambassador  at  a  dinner  on  April  12  at 
the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Voters,  the  citywide  reform  Demo- 
cratic movement,  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  major 
political  interest  in  the  last  years  of  her 
life. 


Fair  Employment  for  All 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  week  I  had  expected  to  address  the 
closing  session  of  a  very  interesting  In- 
dustrial Relations  Institute  at  the  Ala- 
meda Naval  Air  Station,  which  adjoins 
my  congressional  district  in  California. 

Unfortunately,  our  consideration  of 
the  education  bill  precluded  my  attend- 
ance, but  the  address  was  made  in  my 
absence  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Danforth. 

My  remarks  were  directed  at  the  criti- 
cal problem  of  providing  and  promoting 
fair  and  equal  consideration  in  employ- 
ment, a  consideration  which  is  all-too- 
frequently  denied  today.    I  believe  that 


our  colleagues  and  all  who  are  concerned 
with  this  important  question  may  find 
these  remarks  of  interest. 
Address  of  Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
Before  the  Industrial  Relations  Insti- 
tute, Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  Maech 
27,    1965 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  today  not 
strictly  about  the  problems  of  industrial  re- 
lations  or  personal  management,  for  this  has 
been  your  program  for  almost  a  week. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  related 
but  much  broader  problem  with  which  we  all 
need  to  be  concerned — the  problem  of  more 
effectively  utilizing  our  human  resources;  of 
seeing  to  it  that  every  American  Is  allowed 
to  work  to  the  fullest  of  his  abilities. 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  vigorous  movement  is  un- 
derway to  insure  that  Negroes  and  all  other 
minority  group  members  are  no  longer  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  election;  that  they 
are  no  longer  prevented  from  fully  exercis- 
ing this  fundamental  right  which  is  so 
clearly  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

But  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote— a 
right  which  has  been  most  frequently  and 
flagrantly  abused  In  the  South — is  only  one 
Important  step  that  must  be  taken.  We 
must  also  move,  and  move  forcefully,  to  in- 
sure fair  and  equal  consideration  in  em- 
ployment— whether  It  be  government  or 
private — and  this  is  not  only  a  southern 
problem,  it  is  a  national  problem. 

When  we  talk  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, we  think  In  terms  of  a  free  market  In 
which  goods,  talent,  and  ideas  move  freely 
without  artificial  restrictions. 

This  system  has  served  us  well  and  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years,  with  the  help  of  new 
depreciation  schedules  and  a  significant  tax 
cut,  we  have  achieved  a  record  of  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  our  history.  Yet  this  system 
has  shown  some  serious  Imperfections  which 
contradict  Its  goals  and  have  caused  this 
Nation  to  fall  short  of  its  potential. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  we  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world.  But  we  also  know  that  35  mil- 
lion Americans  fall  below  the  line  of  poverty 
with  family  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year. 

We  know  that  the  American  factory 
worker  earns  more  than  $100  a  week.  But 
we  also  know  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
growing  up  in  families  where  the  father,  if 
there  is  one  at  all,  has  never  been  able  to 
work,  or  who  has  worked  at  common  labor 
all  his  life  because  he  has  never  had  the 
chance  to  do  anything  else. 

We  know  that  our  colleges  are  graduating 
more  students  than  ever  before.  But  we 
also  know  that  each  year  more  than  100,000 
young  people  with  leadership  potential  do 
not  go  on  because  they  lack  the  economic 
means. 

We  know  that  nearly  1  million  teenagers 
are  looking  for  work,  and  when  the  addi- 
tional ingredient  of  skin  color  is  added,  the 
figure  becomes  a  national  disgrace. 

Last  year  fully  23  percent  of  all  nonwhite 
teenage  boys  and  31  percent  of  all  nonwhite 
teenage  girls  were  unemployed  and  seeking 
work. 

In  the  adult  labor  force,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  nonwhltes  was  twice  as  great 
as  for  whites,  and  the  preparation  of  persons 
regularly  on  part  time  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  find  full-time  work  was  five  times 
as  high. 

The  great  tragedy  of  these  shameful  incon- 
sistencies and  inequities  is  that  they  are 
caused  largely  by  artificial  barriers— by  Inad- 
equate education,  by  a  cycle  of  poverty  which 
viciously  perpetuates  Itself,  by  poor  health, 
and  most  Important,  by  discrimination  based 
on  race,  religion,  and  national  heritage. 

The  loss  that  has  resulted  from  this  dis- 
crimination m  employment  has  not  only 
been  deep  in  human  suffering,  it  has  been 
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ripeo  in  lost  potential  as  well.  As  a  matter 
^f  fact  the  Department  of  Commerce  calcu- 
lated recently  that  m  failing  to  utilize 
Iperoes  and  other  minority  group  members 
ot  their  present  levels  of  training  and  edu- 
llnon  the  Nation  was  wasting  a  substantial 
nnrtlon  of  their  productivity  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  economy.  The  loss  fig- 
ure set  for  1963  was  a  staggering  $11.1  billion. 
The  report  also  stated  that  if  Negroes  and 
other  nonwhltes  were  permitted  to  achieve 
the  same  educational  levels  as  theur  white 
neiehbors,  and  if  discrimination  did  not 
hamper  their  full  participation  In  the  econ- 
omy, that  the  gross  national  product  in  1964 
coiUd  have   been   expanded   by   nearly   $22 

^'^And  let  us  not  think  that  this  underem- 
nioyment  and  unemployment— this  waste 
of  human  resources  and  potential— will  be 
relieved  by  sheer  economic  expansion  alone. 
Last  year  our  economy  grew  by  $38  billion. 
But  in  his  Economic  Report  to  Congress  in 
January  of  this  year.  President  Johnson 
nolnted  out  that  another  similar  gain  would 
do  little  more  than  enable  us  to  hold  our 

These  huge  losses  because  of  what  might 
be  called  economic  obtuseness  or  social 
blindness  are  not  unique  to  history.  For 
hundreds  of  years,  the  economic  and  social 
systems  of  countries  have  been  hampered 
by  class  distinctions.  At  one  time,  unless 
you  were  born  Into  the  aristocracy,  you  had 
little  hope  of  attaining  a  position  of  au- 
thority or  responsibility.  Yet  this  form  of 
foolish  snobbery  and  wastefulness  passed  and 
today  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  farmers, 
laborers,  and  poor  immigrants  are  the  man- 
agers of  great  enterprises. 

Hopefully,  we  are  at  long  last  beginning  a 
period  that  will  see  the  just  end  to  discrim- 
ination based  on  the  Irrelevancy  of  race. 

We  have  the  moral  impetus,  spurred  on  by 
the  fight  to  secure  full  voting  rights. 

We  have  the  economic  motivation  made 
clear  In  lost  purchasing  power  and  humaa 

potential.  ^,  .      „ 

We  have  the  executive  mandate,  which  all 
of  you  are  familiar  with,  banning  discrim- 
ination in  Federal  employment  and  by  those 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Government. 
And  we  have  the  congressional  commands 
of  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
making  unlawful  discrimination  based  on 
race  or  religion,  or  national  origin  by  any 
employer,  by  any  union,  or  by  any  employ- 
ment agency. 
All    this    Is    essential,    but    more    still    is 

required.  - 

This  country's  great  productive  capability 
Is  based  essentially  on  four  factors :  on  cap- 
ital Investment.  Intelligent  management,  the 
advanced  state  of  our  technology,  and  the 
skills  cf  our  labor  force. 

These  factors   must   work   together,   they 
must  grow  almost  abreast,  but  tke  contribu- 
tion  of   the   labor   force   has   been   lagging 
through  insufficient  preparation  and  use  of 
our  manpower.     There   has  been   a   steady 
shift  toward  demand  for  higher  skill  levels, 
but  our  educational  and  training  systems  and 
our  social  customs  have  not  provided  them. 
And  it  is  significant  to  note.  I  think,  that 
while   every   estimate   of   future   manpower 
needs  Indicates  that  professional  and  tech- 
nical jobs  requiring  high  degrees  of  education 
and  skills  are  increasing  most  rapidly,  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  nonwhltes  are  work- 
ing in  unskilled  Jobs.    Is  It  really  any  wonder 
then  that  our  newspaper  want  ads  are  filled 
with  thousands  of  open  jobs  while  our  un- 
employment remains  consistently  around  5 
percent?     And  that  is  5  percent  of  a  labor 
force  that  has  grown  by  4%  million  Jobs  in 
the  last  4  years. 

There  Is  no  possible  way  that  discrimina- 
tion can  be  fully  ended  or  the  efficient  match- 
ing of  workers  and  Job  opportunities  com- 
pletely accomplished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone. 


We  can  follow  the  kind  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  that  will  help  sustain  growth, 
and  we  have  done  this  through  the  tax  cut, 
the  revised  depreciation  schedules,  and  our 
protection  of  the  dollar's  stability. 

We  can  develop  programs  aimed  at  freeing 
business  and  government  from  the  social  cus- 
toms that  have  restricted  the  choice  of  work- 
ers and  we  have  done  this  through  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Executive  orders  on 
employment,  and  the  President's  Conunlttee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

We  can  make  Federal  resources  available 
to  help  upgrade  the  labor  force  and  we  have 
done  so  through  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  poverty  program,  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

All  this  and  more  we  can  begin,  develop, 
and  make  avaUable.  But  In  a  free  nation 
such  as  ours,  these  efforts  will  all  be  for 
naught  unless  the  programs  are  seized  upon 
and  used  by  the  people. 

In  the  long  run  It  will  be  the  leaders  of  our 
communities,  it  will  be  you  who  are  partici- 
pating m  this  institute  and  who  are  leaders 
in  your  own  fields,  who  will  create  the  cli- 
mate, who  will  make  the  decisions,  and  who 
will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  rid  our  land 
of  the  dread  disease  of  discrimination  and 
move  our  country  forward  to  fulfill  its  rich 
potential.  .  ,  . 

But  let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions,  which 
hopefully  may  encourage  and  stimulate  fur- 
ther discussion,  for  the  responsibility  niust 
be  taken  and  the  problem  must  be  met.  The 
future  of  our  free  and  democratic  society 
demands  it. 

First  we  can  work  In  the  business  com- 
munity to  expand  and  further  programs  of 
equal  opportunity  In  hiring  and  retention;  to 
encourage  them  in  the  areas  where  they  al- 
ready exist  and  to  develop  them  where  they 
do  not  Here  in  the  bay  area,  leadership  has 
been  taken  by  some  companies,  and  good 
records  have  been  established  by  others,  but 
certainly  much  more  can  be  done. 

Second,  we  can  make  an  all-out  effort,  in 
government  as  well  as  in  business,  to  let 
every  manager,  every  foreman,  every  per- 
sonnel man.  and  every  worker  know  that  we 
mean  business  when  we  say  that  skin  color, 
and  national  origin,  and  religion  are  not  to 
be  part  of  our  selection  and  our  promotion 

system* 

Third,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  live  up  to 
the  intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of  Executive 
Orders  No.  10925  and  No.  11114  which  ban 
discrimination  because  of  race,  creed  color 
or  national  origin  In  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government,  by  those  who  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government,  and  on  all  fed- 
erally assisted  contract  work.  Let  us  be 
sure  that  our  own  actions  and  our  own  at- 
titudes are  as  highly  motivated  as  the  law. 

Fourth,  we  can  give  consideration  to  com- 
pensatory efforts  and  compensatory  oppor- 
tunities. Equality  in  hiring  should  mean 
that  every  worker  is  considered  on  an  equal 
basis,  but  such  often  cannot  be  the  case 
today  For  many,  many  years  some  Amer- 
icans, and  the  Negro  in  particular  have 
been  systematically  denied  and  deprived  of 
the  conditions— the  education,  the  training, 
and  the  experience— that  would  make  this 
equality  possible.  ^^  4.  „^ 

Is  It  not  equally  possible  then  that  we 
could  compensate  in  some  fair  manner  for 
these  past  denials;  that  extra  consideration 
could  be  given  In  placement,  in  on-the-job 
training,  and  In  other  areas,  without  Infring- 
ing on  the  equally  legitimate  rights  of  other 
workers?  Proper  application  may  not  be 
easy  but  certainly  the  problem  warrants  our 

^  Fifth  and  finally,  we  can  let  everyone 
around  us  know— relatives,  friends,  em- 
ployees, and  associates— that  by  denying 
equal  opportunities  to  our  fellow  citizens 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  or  the 
country  of  their  birth,  of  the  place  where 
they  may  worship,  that  we  make  hypocrisy 


of  our  democracy.  We  not  only  betray  our- 
selves but  we  compromise  our  history  and 
we  weaken  our  resolve  before  the  world. 

We  Americans  of  this  decade  are  offered  a 
rare  opportunity.  For  a  hundred  years  and 
more,  the  promise  of  our  law  has  been  equal- 
ity but  our  precepts  have  not  been  equaled 
by  our  deeds. 

Now  however,  we  can  make  the  dreams 
and  the  promises  a  reality.  We  can  wipe  out 
the  last  roadblocks  to  full  equality  In  vot- 
ing and  we  can  break  down  the  last  stub- 
born barriers  to  full  participation  in  em- 
ployment. 

The  task  Is  already  begun.  With  your 
help,  and  your  neighbors,  and  your  neigh- 
bors' neighbors,  we  can  succeed  and  Amer- 
ica can  truly  be  the  land  of  the  free. 


A  Woman  Legislator's  View  on 
Consumer  Protection 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 
Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  Catherine 
May,  recently  delivered  a  notable  ad- 
dress to  the  38th  annual  conventionof 
the  Soap  &  Detergent  Association.  The 
speech,  entitled  "A  Woman  Legislator  s 
View  on  Consumer  Protection,'  is  a 
forthright  expression  by  an  eminently 
forthright  person  and  contains  all  of  the 
elements  that  make  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  an  effec- 
tive and  articulate  legislator— humor, 
candid    analysis,   and    good     common- 

sense 

I  commend  the  address  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May], 
delivered  on  January  28,   1965,  to  tne 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  and  under 
unanimous   consent   include   it  in   tne 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
A  Woman  Legislator's  View  on  Consumer 
Protection 
(By  Hon.  Catherine  Mat) 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  today  as 
a  congressional  housewife  on  the  subject  of 
the  consumer  versus  Congress.    I  do  so  In  the 
full  realization  that  the  main  problem  on 
vour  mind  today  concerning  the  American 
housewife  Is  how  in  the  dickens  to  keep  her 
from  wondering  where  the  suds  went.    But 
that's  your  problem  and  Madison  Avenue  R. 
I  feel  I  have  a  few  problems  of  my  own  m 
speaking  to  this  group  today.    I  have  com* 
here  with  a  mild  suspicion  that  you  good 
neople  may  have  asked  me  to  speak  In  the 
belief  that  my  views  on  public  affairs  corre- 
spond in  some  degree  with  your  own.    My 
s^h  win  concern  itself  with  a  theme  that 
I  have  been  reiterating  over  and  over  this 
past  year  before  groups  similar  to  yo^  f'^ 
^  I  suspect  some  of  you  in  the  audien^ 
have   already   suffered   through   one  or  two 
versions  of  It.    In  any  case.  I  am  assuming 
that  most  of  you  have  divined  my  Polltl«^ 
and  economic  orientation  from  those  speechee 
of  the  past  year. 

But  I  must  remind  you  that,  since  I  last 
spoke  in  your  interest  area,  a  rather  violent 
r^itlcal  upheaval  has  shaken  our  counUy 
from  coast  to  coast.  As  a  result  of  that  poUtl- 
cal  upheaval  I  stand  before  you  today  as  a 
member  of  the  "Whooping  Crane  Society. 
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I.e.,  a  siirvlvor  Republican.  And,  as  such,  I 
feel  compelled  to  admit  honestly  that  there 
are  growing  indications  that  the  Republican 
Party  may  not  be  as  dominant  today  in  the 
Nation's  affairs  as  it  was  in  the  heyday  ol 
Lincoln,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

This  last  year  we  made  a  major  blunder. 
We  transgressed  a  political  axiom:  Never  ask. 
a  question  in  public  unless  you  know  in 
advance  what  the  answer  will  be. 

We  Republicans  asked  our  countrymen, 
"Why  not  victory?" 

The  answer  came  roaring  back,  "You're 
short  16  million  votes,  that's  why  not  vic- 
tory." 

Maybe  we  should  have  stood  In  bed. 

So,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it — I 
stand  before  you  today  minus  a  union  card 
in  the  Great  Society.  In  addition,  I  humbly 
confess  I  may  never  qualify  for  membership 
because  I  am  having  so  much  dlfiBculty  un- 
derstanding some  of  the  messages  that  are 
being  sent  up  to  us  on  Capitol  Hill  by  major 
spokesmen  for  the  Great  Society.  As  I  am 
sure  you  know,  they  are  telling  us  that 
America  is  a  paradise  lost,  to  be  federally  re- 
gained. Within  the  context  of  one  public 
statement  we  are  told  that  American  people 
are  poverty  ridden.  Ignorant,  pressed  into 
slums,  our  water  poisoned,  our  air  polluted, 
our  food  contaminated,  and  our  cosmetics 
defiled.  But,  at  the  same  time,  thank  good- 
ness, in  only  4  enlightened  years  we  have 
become  the  richest,  strongest,  best  educated, 
and  healthiest  people  in  all  the  world.  Obvi- 
ously, this  means  we  must  embark  upon 
a  realistic  and  businesslike  program — in 
short,  frugally  extravagant  and  cautiously 
bold — for  only  through  liberal  conservatism 
can  we  ever  achieve  chronic  deficits  that  are 
fiscally  sound. 

In  addition  to  being  very  busy  trying  to 
understand  the  "blueprint  for  the  grand  de- 
sign," I  have,  since  the  calamitous  day  of 
November  3,  also  been  much  Involved  with 
the  "sage  of  good  fellowship"  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Republican  Party  as  we  im- 
mediately began,  in  traditional  Republican 
style,  to  close  our  ranks  and  build  party 
vmity.  You  know,  those  fellows  who  say  the 
Republican  Party  Is  dead  and  gone  Just 
haven't  been  reading  the  newspapers.  We 
Republicans  haven't  had  such  fun  since  the 
cadets  at  The  Citadel,  in  Charleston,  lofted 
the  first  shells  into  Fort  Sxunter  103  years 
ago. 

The  sport  we  have  been  having  among  our- 
selves makes  the  uncertain  problngs  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  in  Vietnam  look  like  a 
friendly,  djmastlc  game  of  touch  football. 

Never  before  has  so  small  a  party  so  greatly 
bled. 

Clearly  we  Republicans  are  vital  and 
strong — so  much  so,  to  paraphrase  Thomas 
Jefferson,  we  are  drenching  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty with  the  blood  of  our  own  patriots. 

Considering  all  this,  if  I  seem  a  bit  edgy 
on  your  platform  today,  put  yourself  in  my 
position:  A  fellow  Republican  might  be  in 
the  hall. 

And  now,  quickly  before  you  think  I  am 
trying  to  make  a  partisan  speech  here  to- 
day. I  am  going  to  bring  in  mention  of  the 
Democrats.  Maybe  we  Republicans  do  have 
a  little  family  spat  now  and  then.  Maybe 
we  do  dote  on  party  slack  fill  and  on  frac- 
tional political  weight.  But.  really,  this  is 
as  nothing  as  compared  to  our  political  com- 
petitors who  wear  the  brand  L.B.J.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  having  great  troubles 
with  truth  in  packaging.  And,  furthermore, 
the  Democrats  are  detecting  a  little  fratlclde 
In  their  own  party.  With  Lyndon  to  the 
right  of  them,  Hubert  to  the  left  of  them, 
Into  the  valley  of  68  will  charge  Bobby  and 
Teddt. 

As  I  said  when  I  began  my  remarks,  a 
significant  political  upheaval  has  occurred 
since  I  began  stressing  the  theme  and  phi- 


losophy that  I  have  been  asked  to  repeat 
here  today.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  In  order 
to  preclude  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing, I  owe  it  to  you  to  make  this  very 
clear: 

If  you  think  I  shall  go  on  resisting  Federal 
intrusion  into  areas  constitutionally  and  tra- 
ditionally reserved  to  the  States,  the  com- 
munities and  individual  citizens;  If  you  have 
asked  me  here  on  the  supposition  that  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  Federal  harassment  of 
private  enterprise;  if  you  count  me  among 
those  pledged  to  fight  the  cult  of  consumer- 
itls  and  politics  in  the  pantry — and  deter- 
mined also  to  defend  the  Intelligence  of 
American  housewives  and  uphold  their  free- 
dom of  choice;  If  you  expect  me,  in  these  re- 
marks today,  to  decry  paternalistic  govern- 
ment and  the  baleful  doctrine  of  bureau- 
cratic Infallibility — then,  my  friends,  I  must 
in  all  candor  tell  you  this:  Relax,  your  ex- 
pectations, will  be  relaxed. 

And,  In  this  context  I  will  now  make  some 
comments  as  a  Member  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  shape  of  things  In  your  industry's 
areas  of  immediate  concern. 

To  begin  with  (though,  admittedly,  my 
congressional  crystal  ball  is  often  clouded) 
I  think  you  are  home  free  on  water  pollu- 
tion. Though,  naturally,  Congress  will  want 
representatives  of  your  industry  to  retestify 
on  the  progress  you  have  made. 

This  victory  you  have  fashioned  yourselves, 
by  your  own  aggressive  and  foreslghted  ef- 
fort, through  the  creation  of  the  new  biode- 
gradable detergents.  I  warmly  congratulate 
you  of  the  soap  and  detergent  Industry  on 
this  achievement  valuable  to  our  Nation  and 
important  to  yourselves.  The  best  way  any- 
one has  ever  devised  to  forfend  Federal  in- 
tervention is  to  remove  the  excuse  by  fore- 
handed action. 

And,  this  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  my 
speech  (no  pun  intended).  Or,  rather,  the 
speech  I  have  been  giving  so  often  about  the 
virulent  outbreak  of  consumerltis  In  Con- 
gress over  the  past  few  years.  To  recap  I 
shall  quote  myself  in  placing  before  you 
some  of  the  viewpoints  I  have  been  stress- 
ing. 

I  have  been  saying  that  I  am  opposed  to 
further  extension  of  Federal  regulation  into 
the  marketplace.  I  have  been  expressing  my 
alarm  that  since  coming  to  Congress  I  have 
noted  that  the  voices  of  the  self-appointed 
champions  of  the  consumer  have  become 
ever  more  vocal  and  militant  in  their  de- 
mands for  investigations  and  hearings  and 
new  Government  authority  to  set  up  rules 
and  regulations  In  the  field  of  the  free 
market.  These  apostles  of  regimentation  of 
the  marketplace  have  been  out  in  full  cry 
for  3  years.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelmingly 
ample  Government  safeguards  that  already 
exist,  certain  people  In  Government,  aided  by 
specially  set  up  organizations,  keep  Insisting 
that  Mrs.  American  housewife  and  her  con- 
sumer husband  are  wandering,  baffled,  un- 
comprehending, and  empty  headed  through 
dangerous  clip  Joints,  I.e.,  better  known  as 
supermarkets,  being  constantly  robbed  by 
Simon  Legree.  the  storekeeper.  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  that  cannot  help 
but  imply  that  manufacturers  of  food  and 
fiber  products  are  taking  every  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  consumer  through  deception 
In  sizes  and  weights  of  packages  and  with 
misleading  label  information  printed  on 
them.  Another  Government  agency,  charged 
with  consumer  protection,  has  been  urging 
housewives,  through  many  means  of  com- 
munications plus  public  meetings,  to  submit 
their  complaints  to  the  Government  concern- 
ing things  that  displease  them  at  the  buying 
counter. 

A  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketfng 
was  created  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  a 
member  of  this  Commission.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  appointed  to  It.  But,  I  have  not 
been  proud  of  some  of  the  Irresponsible  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  concerning  Its 


purposes.  This  Commission  is  barely  begla. 
nlng  its  study  in  the  very  Important  field  of 
learning  more  about  how  our  modern  mar- 
keting system  works  to  get  food  from  farm 
to  table.  Yet,  these  statements  Imply  that 
conclusions  have  already  been  reached  and 
these  conclusions,  of  course,  assume  that 
there  will  be  a  scandalous  expos6  of  dishonest 
practices  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  mid. 
dleman.  This  Commission  could  provide 
our  country  with  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  helpful  studies  ever  made  by  a  congres- 
sional  commission.  But,  only  if  it  Is  allowed 
to  work  In  an  atmosphere  of  openmlnded 
and  honest  Inquiry  without  prejudgment. 

This  type  of  governmental  and  political 
activity,  over  such  a  long  period,  has  re- 
sulted in  creating  many  misleading  Impres- 
sions and  it  Is  no  wonder  that  a  lot  of  good 
people  are  being  fooled  Into  Joining  the  hue 
and  cry  for  legislative  action  in  Congress. 
Because  of  my  concern,  about  a  year  ago,  i 
set  myself  the  task  of  trying  to  do  what  I 
could  to  balance  propaganda  with  perspec- 
tive. To  ti-y  and  get  through  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  particularly  women,  with  the 
warning  that  they  should  always  take  a  good 
look  at  what  the  Government  may  be  doing 
to  them  while  it  says  it  Is  doing  something 
for  them. 

I  have  been  using  the  famous  truth-ln- 
packaglng  bill  as  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  year  as  one  example.  This  bill,  as  you 
know,  would  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  dictate  weights  and  other  stand- 
ards for  product  containers.  Here  Is  a  bill 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Advisory  Council  and  one 
which  Is  being  supported  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  In 
her  position  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs.  And.  don't  ever 
mistake  it.  at  first  glance  It  has  tremendous 
appeal  for  any  American  shopper.  Why 
shouldn't  a  woman  be  entitled  to  adequate 
Information  printed  on  the  label  which  would 
help  her  decide  on  one  can  of  beans  over 
another  can  of  beans,  or  one  package  of 
detergent  over  another  package  of  deter- 
gent? She  should  have  good  labeling  but  I 
Just  happen  to  think  that  the  company  that 
produces  that  product  should  provide  the 
labeling  information  for  his  package,  and 
1  also  think  that  the  American  housewife  Is 
entitled  to  something  more  flexible  and 
something  more  Informative  than  a  Federal 
yardstick  used  in  Washington,  D.C.  Just 
as  I  think  that  the  product  manufacturer 
should  have  the  flexibility  to  package  his  own 
product  In  the  way  that  will  make  It  most 
competitive  in  the  market  place  when  Mrs. 
Housewife  comes  in  to  select.  Of  course, 
this  gives  him  the  freedom  to  mislead  his 
prospective  customer  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
But,  heaven  help  him  If  he  does.  To  quote 
myself  again: 

All  the  Government  officials  and  all  the 
government  laws  In  the  world  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  impact  Mrs.  America  has 
on  Mr.  Manufacturer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one 
brand  over  another.  And  when  she  makes 
that  decision,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the 
businessman  or  the  producer  of  the  product 
who  made  the  mistake  of  displeasing  her. 
She  has  done  and  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
in  needling,  inspiring  and  In  regulating 
American  business  enterprise. 

And,  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect  her. 
Not  with  more  government  regulations  and 
laws — I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice. 

Now  I  know  that  you  In  this  group  today 
are  on  my  side  in  this  battle.  The  big  ques- 
tion is  how  are  we  doing  as  we  face  the  89th 
Congress  in  the  year  1965?    It  ain't  good. 

Our  legislative  difficulty  is  not  concerned 
with  the  truth  or  the  cogency  of  our  shared 
views.  Frankly,  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple, once  they  had  the  facts,  would  be  with 
VIS  in  overwhelming  majority.    But,  we  are 
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V.  r^nPTed  by  the  disproportionate  publicity 
S  opposing  view^and.  If  I  weren't  try- 
rio  be  a  diplomatic  lady,  I  would  say  at 
J^k^int,  "Where  were  some  of  you  guys 
Se  last  3  years?"-comblned  with  the  dls- 
%^Mrtionate  political  division  in  Congress. 
?;  ^th  Houses  of  Congress  every  Republican 
^now  flanked  by  two  Democrats.    Each  one 
f  the  20  House  committees  and  nearly  all 
i.nkte  committees  are  2-to-l  Democrat.    Add 
?hk^to  these  facts:  The  Democratic  platform 
nromised  enactment  of  the  packaging  and 
Kng   bill-last    year    the    President    de- 
manded Its  enactment-labor  has  made  this 
^m  a  legislative  "must"— four  Members  of 
he  House   have   already   reintroduced   last 
vear's  Senate  bill-and  the  report  from  the 
Cate  side  is  that  this  year  Senator  Hart 
^  try  to  have  his  bill  sent  to  the  Senate 
commerce  Committee  where  it  is  presumed 
tliat  It  has  a  greater  chance  for  favorable 

^1t°would  seem  Indeed  that  the  consumerltis 
virus  has  a  very  fertile  congressional  field 
in  which  to  work  these  days. 

so  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Well,  I 
would  like  to  end  this  message  today  by  shar- 
ing a  few  thoughts  on  this  and  with  your 
nermisslon,  offer  some  advice. 

First  I  repeat  that  the  best  defense  against 
Federal  skullduggery  is  for  you  yourselves  to 
clean  up  any  known  trouble  areas  which  can 
be  seized  upon  to  Justify  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral shillelagh. 

Deceit  of  any  kind  in  the  marketplace,  even 
in  Isolated  Instances,  is  indefensible.  I  know 
you  have  patiently  sUted  time  and  time 
again  that  you  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  I 
know  we  are  agreed  also  that  marketplace 
chicanery  is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception. 
But  where  you  can— wherever  you  can— If 
vou  of  industry  will  yourselves  root  out  these 
problems,  correct  them  and  prevent  their  re- 
cunence.  you  will  have  done  the  best  pos- 
sible thing  to  keep  your  enterprises  free  of 
public  criticism  and  restraint. 

Second  you  cannot  imagine  how  disheart- 
ening and  confusing  it  Is  to  your  friends  In 
public  life  when  Industry,  with  its  cherished 
anarchy,  comes  to  us  with  a  label  of  con- 
flicting  voices.      Believe    me,    labor   unions 
march  up  Capitol  Hill  lockstep  and  in  un- 
breachable  phalanx  on  every  issue  of  real  Im- 
portance.    As   one  who  in  private  life  has 
known  the  problems  of  business  firsthand,  I 
understand  how  difficult  it  Is  to  achieve  har- 
mony on  any  issue  that  cuts  across  the  great 
complex  of  individual  companies— but  again, 
where  and  when  you  can,  you  should  strive 
for  unity  on  the  overriding  Issues.    For  only 
then  can  your  views  become  clearly  compre- 
hended by  people  In  Government;  only  then 
can  your  combined  power  and  influence  be 
brought  fully  to  bear;  only  then  can  you  de- 
velop an  effective  counterpoise  to  the  relent- 
less forward  march   of  the  disciplined  col- 
lectlvlstic  forces  arrayed  against  you. 

As  for  specific  legislation— such  as  the  Hart 
bUl— I  have  never  seen  a  legislative  fight 
lost  until  the  vote  has  been  counted.  In 
other  words.  If  you  will  move  tirelessly  and 
vlgoroxisly  and  in  concert  with  industries 
allied  with  you  on  this  Issue,  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  defeatist  about  It.  Here,  I  must, 
of  course,  enter  this  reservation :  all  bets  are 
off  If  the  President,  who  Is  virtually  en- 
throned politically,  moves  this  legislation 
front  and  center.  He  has,  with  this  Con- 
gress a  whim  of  steel. 

Third,  you  of  industry  should  unify  your 
position  on  this  legislation  to  the  maximum 
possible  degree  and  then  advance  that  posi- 
tion In  the  proper  places  with  all  the  per- 
sistence and  energy  you  can  command. 

Fourth,  you  should  move  In  many  media, 
and  continuously,  to  bring  the  pitfalls  of 
this  legislation  home  to  the  American  people 
and  thereby  counteract  the  claims  of  Its 
proponents. 

Finally,  I  very  earnestly  repeat  this  sug- 
gestion: Do  your  best— your  very,  very  best— 
aU  of  the  time,  to  pinpoint  the  areas  that 


Invite  criticism,  and  then  move  with  the 
kind  of  boldness  and  decisiveness  you  have  so 
commendably  demonstrated  In  the  pollution 
area  to  purge  yourselves  of  error. 

It  would  overtax  your  patience  If  I  at- 
tempted now  to  cover  the  many  other  areas 
that  give  you  concern — antitrust  probabili- 
ties for  example,  and  taxation,  restraints  on 
advertising,  and  enlarged  regulatory  powers 
for  such  agencies  as  the  PTC  and  FDA. 

But  all  of  It  can  be  lumped  Into  this  one 
generalization:  In  Congress,  due  to  the  1964 
election,  all  systems  are  "go."  Restraint  in 
the  National  Government  at  this  point  Is 
the  restraint  the  President  Is  disposed  to 
exercise  Our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
has  become  a  blank  check  with  an  unlimited 
balance.  That  part  of  business  leadership 
which  in  the  last  campaign  helped  to  saddle 
America  with  unbridled  executive  power 
might  well  burn  a  few  candles  before  the 
altar  of  making  L.B.J,  stand  for  "lets  be 
judicious."   I  wish  them  luck. 

And  my  friends,  for  all  of  you  I  wish  much 
more  than  luck.  I  wish  you  continuing 
nrosperity  In  an  environment  of  freedom  keM 
hospitable  to  vigorous  and  healthy  compe^^ 
tlorf  Those  of  us  In  public  life  who  have 
nledced  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  a 
system  of  free  enterprise  will.  I  assure  you. 
stand  firm  In  the  frontline  of  the  battle  to 
save  our  system.  May  It  be  your  disposi- 
tion, now  and  in  the  future  to  do  no  less. 
May  SOS  become  your  battle  cry  as  well  as 

our  own.  _ 

Now  I  must  ask  you,  please,  to  excuse  me. 

I  Just  glimpsed   a  Republican.    If   I  dont 

stop  right  now,  he  may  get  away. 
Thank  you  for  yotir  courteous  attention. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  to- 
day my  statement  which  was  presented 
to  a  conference  on  water  and  peace  spon- 
sored by  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  in  Chicago  on  April  4. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  subject  which 
deserves  the  widest  discussion  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  our  own  Government  will 
take  a  more  active  role  in  helping  find 
a  solution  to  this  very  serious  problem. 

I  believe  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  deserves  great  credit  for  lead- 
ing the  way  in  an  orderly  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  statement,  which  was 
read  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Milton  J.  Sil- 
berman.  follows : 

America's  Stake  m  the  Middle  East 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  two  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  also  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East— peace  and  water. 

One  might  wonder,  at  first  blush,  how 
peace  and  water  can  be  so  thoroughly  related 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  has  ar- 
ranged this  discussion  today  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  put  this  entire  subject  In  its 
nroper  perspective. 

VVe  of  course,  have  been  seeking  many 
ways  "to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  I  think  we  can  all  agree  the  task  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  more  difficult  with  the 


obvious  lack  of  cooperation  from  Nasser  and 
the  Arab  States. 

While  It  Is  wise  for  us  to  discuss  today  the 
basic  factors  which  we  hope  could  lead  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  if  we  were  to  be  blinded  to  the  im- 
mediate problems  at  hand.  This  Is  one  rea-  y 
son  why  the  House  of  Representatives  quite 
properly  placed  a  ban  on  any  further  foreign 
aid  to  Nasser  until  he  ceases  his  aggressive 
moves  against  Israel.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate found  it  necessary  to  somewhat  temper 
the  House  action,  but  even  with  the  Senate 
amendment  It  is  significant  that  the  House 
has  demonstrated  its  patience  is  wearing  thin 
with  the  arrogance  of  Nasser. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  also  recognize 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  Middle  East  by  ap- 
proving, as  quickly  as  possible,  legislation 
barring  Nasser  and  the  Arab  States  from  boy- 
cotting American  industry  which  does  busi- 
ness with  Israel.  This  attitude  by  the  Arab 
States  is  contemptible,  and  one  has  a  right  to 
ask  how  much  longer  will  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment continue  to  tolerate  such  Impudence. 

We  are  aware  that  Israel  has  never  been, 
in  my  Judgment,  in  greater  danger,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  U.S  Government 
win  again  reaffirm  Its  imequlvocal  deter- 
mination that  any  act  of  aggression  by  the 
Arab  States  against  Israel  is  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  democracies.  We  cannot  permit  an 
act  of  miscalculation  by  the  Arab  States  to 
Dlunge  the  Middle  East  Into  open  warfare. 
Nasser  has  been  riding  high,  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  make  it 
crvstal  clear  exactly  what  our  position  Is 
This  Nation  is  now  historically  comniltted 
to  the  proposition  that  Israel's  independence 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

It  Is  within  this  framework  that  we  toaay 
undertake  a  discussion  of  water  and  peace 

m  the  Middle  East.  

President  Kennedy  enjoyed  recalling  the 
old  Chinese  proverb  that  even  a  Journey  of 
1,000  miles  requires  a  first  step.  „„+„, 

I  would  suggest  that  resolving  the  water 
problem  in  the  Middle  East  might  indeed 
provide  the  first  step  in  the  long  and  arduous 
road  toward  finding  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  present 
shaky  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is,  as  r&m 
sure  you  are  all  aware,  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate-  Issues    facing    the    American    policy- 
maker.   We    as    Americans    are    concerned 
with  a  great  number  of  related  objectives- 
all  of  which  have  some  bearing  on  whether 
or  not  this  most  important  goal  Is  achieved. 
For  example,  we  want  to  maintain  access  to 
the   essential    transportation    routes    wh  ch 
traverse  this  area;  we  want  to  lunit  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union;  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  oil  of  this  region  continues  to 
flow   to    Europe,    for    the   latter 's   economic 
strength  depends  upon  It;  we  want  to  help 
in  creating  political  stebility  in   the   Indi- 
vidual countries;  we  want  to  see  an  accom- 
modation between  Israel  and  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors   and,  perhaps  most  Important  is  that 
it  can  materially  assist  In  achieving  many 
of  the  above,  we  want  to  see  the  economic 
development  of  this  area  proceed  as  rapidly 
and  as  intelligently  as  possible. 

Now   an  indispensable  element  of  the  fu- 
tvu-e  development  of  this  region,  as  well  as 
of   many   others,   is   a   sufficient  supply   of 
fresh  water.    However,  Israel  is  perhaps  more 
than  others  aware  of  this  necessity.    With  a 
erowing   population,  little   naturaUy  arab  e 
land,  and  an  announced  policy  of  industrial- 
ization, the  problem  of  water  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance.     Large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter are  needed;  for  Irrigation  of  land  present- 
ly uncultivated  because  natural  rainfall  is 
Insufficient,  for  large  and  complex  Industrial 
enterprises,  for  consumption  by  the  popula- 
tion, and,  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  uses.  _mm<. 

There   are   at   present   only   two   possible 
sources  of  additional  water  for  Israel  as  well 
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as  the  other  Arab  States  of  the  area,  be- 
cause they  too  lack  sufficient  quantities  of 
this  necessary  resource.  The  first  consists  of 
a  more  rational  utilization  of  presently  avail- 
able sources,  as  for  example,  the  Jordan 
River.  The  second  consists  of  artificially  in- 
creasing the  supply,  as  for  example,  through 
extensive  desalinization  projects. 

The  Jordan  River  is  the  major  river  in 
the  area  of  the  Middle  East  where  Israel  is 
located.  It  has  its  origins  in  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Israel,  and  Jordan.  After  meandering 
through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  an  a^e-old 
trough,  it  finally  makes  its  way  into  the  low- 
est spot  on  earth — the  Dead  Sea.  By  the 
time  It  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  the 
Jordan  River  has  become  more  a  river  of  min- 
erals and  salts  than  one  of  water.  Both  Israel 
and  Jordan  are  "mining"  the  Dead  Sea  for 
this  extensive  mineral  content.  But  what 
of  its  wavers  farther  upstream?  Here  they 
are  fresh,  and  could  provide  all  of  the  ri- 
parian countries  with  sufficient  water  to  ir- 
rigate many  thousands  of  additloi^l  acres. 
Israel  as  well  as  the  Arab  States  are  aware 
of  this,  and  have  at  various  times  proposed 
plans  for  the  utilization  of  these  precious 
waters  before  they  are  lost  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
So  far,  however,  extremely  complex  psy- 
chological and  political  fears  and  disagree- 
ments have  prevented  the  creation  of  any 
overall  region-.^;  appronch  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  Jordan  River  waters.  Conse- 
quently, both  Israel  and  the  Arabs  have  gone 
about  the  construction  of  their  own  diversion 
projects. 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  important  to  note 
at  this  point  that  construction  of  diversion 
proler^+s  by  the  Israel  Government  along  the 
Jordan  River  is  In  line  with  the  broad  plan 
included  in  the  Johnston  proposal.  It  was 
Eric  Johnston  who  in  1953  proposed  the 
Jordan  Valley  plan  for  water  power  and  irri- 
gation projects  to  benefit  the  Arab  States  as 
well  as  Israel.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
wrecking  tactics  used  by  Nasser  to  upset  the 
carefully  worked  our  Johnston  proposal.  But 
I  think  that  this  conference  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  President  Eisenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  today.  President 
Johnson  are  formally  committed  to  the 
Johnston  proposal  for  distribution  of  water 
resources  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  has  occurred 
since  Eric  Johnston  first  proposed  this  plan 
which  has  either  changed  the  American  po- 
sition or  would  Justify  any  change  in  Ameri- 
can position.  What  is  needed  today  is  a  bold 
reiffirmatlon  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Johnston  proposal  and  then,  if  necessary,  a 
complete  assurance  of  assistance  by  the 
United  States  if  Israel  decides  to  unilaterally 
complete  this  proposal. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  tension  that  such 
action  will  produce  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  development  of  this 
program  would  help  lead  toward  a  partial 
solution  of  the  water  problem.  Firmness  on 
our  part  at  this  time  in  supporting  Israel,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  bring  the  Arab  States  into 
line  even  though  we  know  the  extent  of  mis- 
chief and  actual  brutality  that  they  are 
capable  of  generating  in  their  protest. 

But  the  free  world  has  tried  to  work  both 
sides  of  the  street  on  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem too  long.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
take  a  decisive  position  in  supporting  Israel 
on  this  matter  at  this  time. 

So  much  for  the  waters  from  the  Jordan. 
The  United  States  has  also  embarked  upon 
the  second  of  the  possible  means  of  increas- 
f  ing  the  available  water  supply  of  the  Middle 
Er.st:  namelv,  de.sallnlzation  schemes.  Be- 
cause the  issue  of  the  Insufficient  water  looms 
so  large  as  a  source  of  both  present  and  possi- 
ble future  friction  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs,  we  have  undertaken  discussions  with 
Israel  for  mutual  programs  to  discover  an 
economical  way  to  desalt  sea  water. 

The  first  step  was  taken  last  June  when 
Prime   Minister  Levi   Eshkol   and   President 


Johnson  established  a  Joint  survey  team  to 
conduct  technical  surveys  in  order  to  define 
the  scope  and  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  the  economic  and 
engineering  studies  which  were  carried  out, 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  tlie  Israel  Ambassador,  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Israel's  water  desalting 
project  signed  a  principles  of  understanding 
agreement  in  October.  Both  Governments 
have  issued  invitations  to  American  engi- 
neering and  consulting  firms  to  participate 
in  the  second  step:  a  detailed  engineering 
study  for  a  large  desalting  project  in  order  to 
meet  Israel's  pressing  demands  for  more 
fresh  water. 

Tills  international  effort  to  develop  an  in- 
expensive and  feasible  method  of  desaliniza- 
tion of  sea  water  may  one  day  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  technical  feats  of  human 
engineering.  Huge  tracts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face could  be  made  productive  if  only  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  fresh  water  could  be  brought 
to  them.  In  this  way,  one  may  hope  that  not 
only  will  the  problem  of  Insufficient  food  for 
much  of  the  world's  population  be  alleviated, 
but  also  that  disagreements  over  a  limited 
supply  of  water  will  loom  less  large  in  an 
overall  settlement  for  areas  such  as  the 
Middle  East. 

American  policy  has  In  recent  years  shown 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  a  will- 
ingness to  assist  those  who  desire  our  help 
in  building  for  the  future.  It  is  our  hope 
that  by  continuing  to  maintain  a  balanced 
and  constructive  relationship  with  the  whole 
area,  and  by  cooperating  in  mutual  develop- 
ment schemes  such  as  I  have  outlined,  both 
the  problem  of  water  and  that  most  precious 
of  all  goals — peace — may  eventually  be  solved 
In  at  least  this  corner  of  our  globe. 

But  ours  is  not  an  easy  road  to  travel  in 
the  Middle  East.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  our  ally 
Israel  to  continually  turn  the  other  cheek 
when  the  Arab  States  repeatedly  renege  en 
their  agreements — agreements  executed  In 
good  faith  by  both  Israel,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  peace  can  be  brought 
a  little  closer  to  reality  when  the  water  prob- 
lem is  resolved  In  the  Middle  East.  It  would 
be  my  hope  the  United  States  will  stand 
firm  In  supporting  the  moderate  proposals  of 
Israel  In  bringing  about  such  a  solution.  It 
is  only  a  firm  position  that  the  Arab  States 
understand.  I  am  sure  in  our  firm  an4 
resolute  support  of  Israel  lies  the  only  road 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 


Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  Utah  has  now 
become  one  of  the  46  States  whose  laws 
make  possible  the  community  sponsor- 
ship of  federally  assisted  urban  renewal 
projects.  This  fact  results  from  the  re- 
cent action  taken  by  the  Utah  Legisla- 
ture and  concurred  in  by  Utah's  new 
and  energetic  Governor,  Calvin  L. 
Rampton.  Prior  to  that,  Utah  was  one 
of  only  five  States  in  the  Union  having 
no  enabling  legislation  to  allow  local  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  do  my  part  to  pro- 
mote urban  renewal  legislation. 


Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  pro- 
gram's  meritorious  features.  It  can  re- 
sult in  the  elimination  or  arresting  of 
municipal  blight;  it  can  rebuild  rundown 
areas  and  develop  new  uses  for  them 
Urban  renewal  can  help  reduce  expendi^ 
tuies  in  police,  fire,  welfare,  and  other 
relatively  fixed  municipal  costs.  It  can 
draw  new  investment  into  the  commu- 
nity for  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing and  business  and  industrial  build- 
ings. It  can  create  new  jobs.  The  part- 
nership which  it  creates  between  local 
government,  private  enterprise,  and  the 
Federal  Government  accomplishes  inanj' 
otherwise  impossible  things. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  program  is  an  important  consider, 
ation :  it  makes  possible  loans  and  granb 
for  carrying  out  many  of  its  features. 
Special  FHA  financial  aids  and  public 
housing  assistance  help  to  provide  low- 
rent  or  moderate-rent  housing  for  fami- 
lies displaced  by  urban  renewal.  Relo- 
cation  grants  are  made  to  reimburse  dis- 
placed families  and  businesses  for  their 
moving  expenses  and  for  direct  losses  of 
property.  Urban  renewal,  then,  is  de- 
signed to  help  compensate  local  citizens, 
businesses,  and  communities  for  out-of- 
pocket  losses  incurred  when  renewal  pro- 
grams  are  introduced.  More  important, 
however,  the  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  local  communities  to  Initiate 
needed  projects.  It  is  a  program  to  help 
people  help  themselves. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  on 
cities.  President  Johnson  stated: 

Our  cities  are  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
combat  the  mounting  dangers  to  the  good 
life.  Between  1954  and  1963  per  capita  mu- 
nicipal tax  revenues  increased  by  43  percent, 
and  local  government  Indebtedness  increased 
by  119  percent.  City  officials  with  Inade- 
quate resources,  limited  authority,  too  few 
trained  people,  and  often  with  too  little  pub- 
lic support,  have.  In  many  cases,  waged  a 
heroic  battle  to  improve  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple they  serve.  But  we  must  do  far  more 
as  a  nation  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  federally  assisted 
urban  renewal  program  seems  to  be  one 
answer  to  the  problems  of  our  cities.  I 
have  supported  this  program;  I  plan  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  feel  this  way  even  though  most  of  the 
cities  in  my  State  are  small;  and  only  one 
city  in  Utah  has  over  100,000  in  popula- 
tion. However,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram can  be  helpful  to  smaller  cities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nationwide,  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
program  are  under  50,000  in  size.  Also, 
Congress  has  made  special  provision  for 
these  smaller  cities  by  fixing  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  to  communities  under 
50,000  population  at  75  percent,  instead 
of  the  66%  percent  allowable  to  the 
larger  cities. 

There  is  still  widespread  misunder- 
standing about  urban  renewal,  however. 
I  recently  received  a  publication  that 
helps  to  clear  up  some  of  its  misconcep- 
tions. It  is  the  annual  report  issue  of 
Business  Review,  published  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Review  carried  a  most  interesting 
and  enlightening  article  entitled  "The 
Toil  and  Turmoil  of  Urban  Renewal." 
Because  I  think  this  article  makes  sig- 
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„iflcant  reading  for  all  American  com- 
SSties,  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
THE  Toil  and  Turmoil  of  Urban  Renewal 

(In  ancient  days,  said  China's  Lao-tze  In 
,hP  sixth  century  B.C.,  men  lived  in  peace- 
ful rural  simplicity.  Then  men  attained 
lnowledg£>,  wrote  books,  complicated  life 
wnh  inventions,  and  moved  from  the  fields 
intn  Cities     Hence  all  the  misery  of  men. ) 

Uke  the  elephant  which  six  blind  men  of 
indostan  went  to  -see,"  urban  renewal  casts 
mmv  different  images.  One  person  sees  It  as 
Stropolitan  rejuvenation  to  make  cities 
^nre  livable.  Another  is  impressed  by  its 
Ssplacement  of  people.  Still  others  are 
ctruck  bv  its  slow  progress,  its  diverse  objec- 
!■ -es  its  high  cost.  Differences  of  opinion 
are  inevitable  in  an  undertaking  with  the 
dimensions     and     complexities     of     urban 

A  city  is  a  mass  of  humanity  cooped  up  in 
a  mass  of  masonry.  The  city  is  where  the 
ujt  ls_-a  clatter  and  a  chatter  of  multi- 
tudes on  the  sidewalks,  a  screech  of  rubber 
on  asphalt,  the  shriek  of  a  fire  engine,  the 
rumble  of  a  subway,  a  Fourth  of  July  parade, 
a  5  o'clock  stampede  to  the  suburbs,  a  shoot- 
ing in  a  side-street  saloon,  and  the  honking 
of  impatient  motorists.  .The  city  is  also 
where  one  goes  to  enjoy  Van  CUburn  at  the 
piano  Ormandy  on  the  podium,  Fonteyn  in 
the  ballet,  or  Willie  Mays  in  center  field.  In 
addition  to  .he  performing  arts  a  city  offers 
a  cultural  smorgasbord  of  art  galleries, 
libraries,  museums,  and  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  philosophic  organiza- 
tions affording  fruitful  opportunities  to  en- 
rich hours  of  leisure. 

For  millions  of  citizens,  the  city  is  home  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term— a  place  to  live, 
to  work,  to  play,  to  go  to  school.  Many  city 
dwellers  are  transfers  from  farms  or  villages; 
more  and  more,  however,  are  city  born  and 
city  bred.  They  love  the  city  where  there  is 
always  something  going  on:  they  loathe  the 
countryside,  dull  and  dead.  Nocturnal  or- 
chestration of  crickets  and  peepers  would 
annoy  urban  sleepers,  but  not  motor  trucks 
thundering  through  the  streets. 

Urbanization  Is  a  product  of  our  business 
civilization,  our  commercial  and  industrial 
economy.  Seventy  percent  of  the  country's 
population  occupy  1  percent  of  the  land  area. 
The  heaviest  concentration  is  in  219  metro- 
politan areas,  each  of  which  has  as  its  nu- 
cleus a  city  of  50,000  population  or  more. 

Urban  concentration  has  its  disadvantages 
but  It  also  has  its  vexations.  Familiar  to 
everyone  are:  The  traffic  congestion  in  city 
center  brought  on  by  the  widespread  prefer- 
ence for  personalized  transportation,  the 
shortage  of  downtown  parking  space,  the 
decline  of  mass  transit,  the  smog,  the  strain 
on  water  supply,  the  pollution  of  stre.^ms  and 
the  expense  of  sewage  disposal,  the  exodus 
of  urban  population  into  tlcky-tacsy  t<?wns, 
the  influx  of  minority  groups  and  their  socio- 
economic segregation  in  residential  ghettos, 
the  deterioration  of  certain  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  residential  areas  of  the  city,  the 
decay  of  downtown  buisness  districts,  shrink- 
age of  the  tax  base,  skimpage  of  municipal 
services,  unwillingness  of  suburbs  to  merge 
with  the  city — in  short,  metropolitan  mud- 
dles, 219  of  them. 

HOW  TTRBAN  RENEWAL  GOT  STARTED 

Urban  renewal  had  Its  legal  origin  In  the 
enactment  of  State  enabling  laws,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  1944.  Almost  every  city 
bas  its  areas  of  rufidown  residential  prop- 
erties that  have  degenerated  into  unsightly 
and  unsanitary  shanty  towns  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  Once  a  neighborhood 
reaches  that  stage  of  degeneration  and  de- 
cay, the  contagion  may  spread  further. 
Blight  often  begets  more  blight,  and  private 
enterprise  may  be  powerless  to  rebuild. 

Obstacles  to  restoration  by  private  enter- 
prise are  basically  twofold.    First  Is  the  dif- 


ficulty of  assembling  the  parcels  of  multiple 
ownership  into  a  sufficiently  large  tract  to 
justify  a  restoration  project.  Almost  always 
such  plans  are  thwarted  by  a  "holdout"  or 
two.  A  second  obstacle  is  the  dlscouragingly 
high  cost.  Efforts  to  assemble  land  for  a 
renewal  project  are  likely  to  touch  off  specu- 
lative inflation  of  land  values;  and  old  build- 
ings howsoever  dilapidated,  have  some  value 
which  becomes  a  significant  item  in  the  cost 
of  new  construction. 

Remedies  for  these  two  basic  obstacles  to 
private    restoration    of    slums   were    sought, 
therefore,  in  State  enabling  legislation  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949  under  which 
a  community  acquires  and  assembles  prop- 
erties m  slums,  using  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  where  necessary.     Local  and  Federal 
Governments  pay  the  net  cost  of   renewal, 
which  Is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
acquiring  and  clearing  slum  properties  and 
the  income  received  when  the  land  is  sold 
or  leased  for  public  or  private  redevelopment. 
The  so-called  writedown  Is  not  intended  to 
be  a  subsidy  to  the  private  redeveloper,  who 
must  pay  a  fair  value  for  the  cleared  land, 
but  is  a  cost  of  slum  clearance.     In   some 
States  such  as  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  mod- 
est contribution  to  the  net  cost  of  renewal 
Subsequent  amendments  to  the  act  raised 
the  sights  and  broadened  the  horizon.     In 
addition   to   slum   clearance,    provision   was 
made  for  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  that  do  not  require  demolition.     Fur- 
thermore, provision  was  made  for  assistance 
to    hospitals   and   urban    colleges   and   uni- 
versities to  achieve  needed  expansion  and  to 
cope  with  blight  encroaching  on  their  door- 
steps.    Above  all  was  the  realization  of  the 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  revitalize   the  eco- 
nomic base  and  taxable  resources  of  cities. 
Slums  are  not  confined  to  residential  areas  of 
cities.     There    are   also   commercial.    Indus- 
trial    educational,    and    recreational    slums. 
Thus    the    concept    of    slum   clearance    was 
broadened  to  make  Federal  aid  available  to 
cities     in     need     of     comprehensive     urban 
renewal. 

HOW     URBAN     RENEWAL     WORKS 

Urban  renewal  works  best  when  there  is 
competent  leadership  at  the  local  level,  and 
the  wider  the  degree  of  local  participation 
the  greater  the  success.  The  Federal  role  Is 
largely  one  of  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  aid,  a  locality  must 
establish  a  so-called  workable  program  for 
community  Improvement.  Such  a  program 
must  have  the  following  basic  elements: 

1.  Codes  and  ordinances  establishing  ade- 
quate   building    standards    of    health    and 

2  Detailed  neighborhood  analysis  to  Iden- 
tify the  nature  and  extent  of  the  area  in  need 
of  restoration. 

3.  Formulation  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  community's  future  development. 

4  Administrative  organization  with  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  coordinating 
and  carrying  out  a  community  program. 

5.  Evidence  of  adequate  financial  resources 
to  support  the  local  share  of  an  urban  re- 
newal program. 

6  Provision  of  housing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  families  displaced  by  the  renewal  project. 

7.  Assurance  that  the  entire  community  is 
fully  Informed  and  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  the  program. 

Depending  upon  State-enabling  statutes, 
the  local  public  agency  may  be  a  department 
of  the  city  government  or  a  special  agency 
appointed  by  the  mayor  with,  or,  as  In  Phila- 
delphia, without  the  approval  of  city  council. 
After  the  local  public  agency's  plans  are  com- 
pleted and  approved  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  Federal  assistance  is  made 
available  in  a  loan  and  grant  contract  in 
which  the  local  agency  bears  one-third  of  the 
net  project  cost  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, two-thirds.    For  cities  of  50,000 


population  or  less,  the  cost  sharing  is  one- 
fourth  local  and  three-fourths  Federal. 
Larger  cities  may  also  qualify  for  three- 
fourths  Federal  matching  funds  if  they  ab- 
sorb certain  planning  costs. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  (Fannie  Mae) 
to  join  in  a  program  of  mortgage  insurance 
and  purchase  to  make  more  moderate  rentals 
possible.  Long-term  loans  below  market  in- 
terest rates  can  be  made  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  cooperatives,  limited  dividend 
corporations,  and  certain  public  agencies  to 
build  housing  for  people  of  moderate  incomes. 
To  facilitate  the  most  reasonable  rents  or 
carrying  charges,  FHA  waives  Its  usual  one- 
half  of  1  percent  Insurance  premiums  and  in- 
sures loans  for  as  long  as  40  years. 

Actual  operations  usually  begin  with  ac- 
quisition of  properties.  In  most  Instances, 
titles  to  the  parcels  are  obtained  by  negoti- 
ation with  the  owners,  and  court  condemna- 
tion proceedings  are  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 
In  all  cases,  local  agencies  are  expected  to 
assist  displaced  people  and  businesses  to  find 
suitable  relocations.  The  relocation,  of 
course,  is  seldom  satisfactory  In  aU  respects 
to  the  family  or  business  relocated. 

Removal  of  structures  and  clearing  the 
land  is  generally  done  under  contract  with  a 
private  contractor  who,  iQ  some  instances, 
may  lay  out  the  streets  and  other  improve- 
ments. Meanwhile  the  city  installs  the  nec- 
essary public  facilities.  When  the  land  is 
ready  for  development  it  Is  publicly  adver- 
tised and  new  construction  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  the  established  plan. 

WHERE    URBAN    RENEWAL    WORKS 

The  Federal  urban  renewal  program  Is  na- 
tionwide.    An  indication  of  its  scope  is  the 
growing  number  of  communities  participat- 
ing.    From   31    communities   with    renewal 
projects  at  the  end  of   the  Urban  Renewal 
A.dminlstration's  first  fiscal  year  In  1950,  the 
number  has  grown  to  743  as  of  1964  at  mid- 
year.    The   743    localities    participating   are 
distributed  among  42  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    More- 
over, five  of  the  eight  States  without  local- 
ities  participating    in    urban    renewal    have 
enabling  legislation,  as  shown  in  the  map. 
Pennsylvania,  with  renewal  projects  In  85 
localities,  and  New  York  in  66,  are  in  the 
forefront   of   tirban   renewal.     Other   States 
with   relatively   large   numbers   of   commu- 
nities engaged  In  renewal  are  New   Jersey, 
Michigan,  Georgia,  and  California.    In  some 
communities  the  need  for  renewal  may  arise 
from  the  nature  of  its  industries;  in  others 
it  may  be  overcrowding  or  obsolescence  and 
overage  of  private  and  public  facilities. 

Urban  renewal  is  taking  place  not  only  in 
most  parts  of  the  coimtry  but  also  In  all 
kinds  of  communities.  Large  cities  were 
among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  Federal 
assistance  to  replace  their  blight-stricken 
residential  and  Industrial  areas  with  mod- 
ernized construction.  Subsequently,  com- 
munities of  medium  and  small  size  followed, 
as  shown  in  the  chart.  By  1964.  over  half  of 
the  localities  participating  in  urban  renewal 
were  in  communities  of  less  than  25.000 
population.  Of  course,  well  over  half  of  the 
country's  communities  under  25.000  popula- 
tion are  still  untouched  by  urban  renewal, 
though  many  of  them  have  blighted  areas. 


HOW    URBAN    RENEWAL    HAS    GROWN 

Over  1,300  tirban  renewal  projects  had  been 
started  as  of  mid- 1963. 

In  1958,  for  the  first  time,  the  number 
of  projects  under  sledge  hammer  and  trowel 
exceeded  those  In  the  paperwork  and  blue- 
print stage.  Now  project  completions  are 
mounting.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  over 
100  projects  had  been  completed,  and  nu- 
merous others  were  nearlng  that  stage. 

With  many  renewal  projects  in  many 
communlUes    still     In     various     stages     of 
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advancement,  It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
overall  accomplishments  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to  cite 
some  benchmarks  of  progress.  Through  June 
1963,  most  of  the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  $4  billion  for  urban  renewal  grants 
had  been  utilized,  almost  30,000  acres  of  land 
had  been  slated  for  acquisition  and  redevel- 
opment, approximately  129,000  structures 
had  been  demolished,  and  157,000  families 
had  been  relocated  from  blighted  areas  un- 
dergoing renovation.  Of  the  families  relo- 
cated, 46  percent,  according  to  reports  of 
participating  agencies,  went  into  standard 
private  rental  housing,  about  21  percent  Into 
standard  sales  housing,  and  about  25  percent 
into  public  housing.  Tlie  remainder — ap- 
proximately 8  percent — relocated  themselves 
into  quarters  that  did  not  conform  with 
minimum  standards  of  safety  and  sanitation. 
The  latter  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
relocation  services  offered  by  the  local  agen- 
cies established  for  that  purpose. 

Substantial  progress  has  also  been  made 
In  the  expanding  conservation  program  fo- 
cusing on  rehabilitation  of  urban  properties 
capable  of  restoration  without  demolition. 
Most  cities  have  some  forlorn-looking  prop- 
erties, unhinged,  unpointed,  unpainted,  and 
covered  with  the  silt  of  time.  Such  build- 
ings, too  desolate  for  habitation  but  too  good 
for  condemnation,  can  be  prime  material  for 
urban  renewal's  salvage  program.  Over  45,- 
000  structures  and  107,000  dwelling  units 
have  been  selected  for  restoration  and  by 
June  1963,  work  had  been  completed  on  more 
than  17,000  structures,  including  more  than 
25,000  dwellings. 

URB.IN    renewal's   SIDEWALK   SUPERINTENDENTS 

Urban  renewal  has  recently  encountered  a 
spate  of  criticism  from  sidewalk  superintend- 
ents— professional  and  amateur.  Urban  re- 
newal is  criticized  for  its  architecture,  its 
overemphasis  upon  bricks  and  mortar.  Its 
failure  to  eliminate  slums,  its  bulldozer  tac- 
tics and  displacement  of  people,  Its  snail- 
paced  progress  and  alleged  lack  of  clearly  de- 
fined objectives. 

It  is  asserted  that  urban  renewal  legislation 
Is  ill  conceived,  that  the  central  administra- 
tion is  too  paper  bound,  that  local  agencies 
formulate  their  petitions  to  Washington 
more  in  terms  of  money  than  Ideas,  that  city 
planners  are  "blue  sky,"  that  slum  dwellers 
get  pushed  aroimd,  and  that  blight  grows 
faster  than  its  eradication.  The  severest 
critics  maintain  that  urban  renewal  Is  a  fail- 
ure and  should  close  shop. 

Probably  the  most  serious  of  these  indlct- 
.ments  is  the  removal  of  people  and  businesses 
preparatory  to  slum  clearance  by  exercise  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain.  Though  up- 
held by  the  courts,  the  process  is  criticized 
as  an  arbitrary  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  dispossessed  families.  In  answer  to  the 
charge,  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
points  out  that  as  a  prerequisite  for  Federal 
assistance  a  local  agency  must  provide  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  dispossessed 
families,  and  provision  is  made  for  followup 
of  all  those  required  to  move.  Of  families 
being  moved  currently  in  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  96  percent  are  successfully  relocated 


to  safe  and  sanitary  housing.  Some  inevita- 
bly relocate  without  seeking  assistance  of  the 
relocation  office.  A  prominent  builder  oper- 
ating in  a  number  of  urban  areas  points  out 
that  virtually  the  only  direction  that  slxun 
evacuees  can  move  is  up. 

Slum  clearance  is  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
of  urban  renewal  and  there  is  where  the 
sharpest  shafts  are  hurled.  The  reason  for 
the  disappointing  progress  in  slum  clearance 
is  the  inability  of  the  private  housing  indus- 
try to  build  houses  that  low-Income  families 
can  afford.  The  Housing  Act  offers  financial 
aid  in  making  up  part  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  reuse  value  of  sites,  com- 
monly called  the  land  writedown.  But  the 
value  of  land  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
monthly  rent  or  purchase  price.  Newly  built 
housing,  therefore,  is  seldom  within  the 
means  of  the  lowest  income  groups. 

Some  progress  toward  a  solution  of  this 
basic  difficulty  has  been  made  under  the 
Mitchell-Lama  program  in  New  York  City. 
The  essence  of  that  program  is  a  50-year 
municipal  loan  up  to  90  percent  of  develop- 
ment costs  at  low  rate  of  interest  plus  a  50- 
percent  tax  abatement  for  a  fixed  number  of 
years.  Under  such  a  plan  it  is  possible  to 
replace  slums  with  satisfactory  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

An  entirely  different  program  inaugurated 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  concentrates  on  re- 
newal of  urban  people — the  families  who 
live  in  the  "gray  areas"  of  cities.  Grants 
have  been  made  to  41  slum  schools  as  focal 
points  for  projects  designed  to  improve  the 
educational  and  employment  opportimities 
of  disadvantaged  groups.  The  underlying 
basis  of  the  experiment  is  the  conviction 
that  social  planning  must  accompany  phys- 
ical planning. 

-The  problems  of  substandard  housing, 
health,  and  sanitation,  school  dropouts,  un- 
employment and  crime  are  all  so  closely  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Federal  antipoverty  program  has  been  de- 
vised to  deal  with  them  in  a  comprehensive 
manner. 

URBAN  renewal's  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Urban  renewal  has  instilled  new  life  in 
American  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  In  the 
heart  of  Boston,  which  was  as  bad  as  if  not 
worse  off  than  Philadelphia,  a  multimillion- 
dollar  Government  center  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  office  buildings  is  replacing  a  60- 
acre  slumdom. 

An  insurance  building  resembling  a  tall 
boat  in  drydock  is  the  eyecatcher  of  Hart- 
ford's Constitution  Plaza  built  on  reclaimed 
land  alongside  the  Connecticut  River. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  transformations 
Is  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle — a  family  of 
sleek  skyscrapers  occupying  what  formerly 
looked  like  the  junkyard  of  a  steel  mill  at 
the  source  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Cleveland's  Erieview  Plaza  Building  Is  the 
showpiece  of  a  quarter-bilUon-doUar  renewal 
complex  capitalizing  on  the  city's  vast  lake- 
scape. 

In  like  manner,  St.  Louis  is  making  the 
best  of  Its  Mississippi  River  waterfront  for- 
merly  dominated   by   weatherbeaten   ware- 


houses. A  630-foot  Gateway  Arch,  symbolic 
of  westward  expansion  also  symbolizes  the 
city's  urban  modernization. 

San  Francisco's  Golden  Gateway  apart- 
ment-townhouse  project  and  the  half-bii. 
lion-dollar  Century  City  in  Los  Angeles  are 
among  the  outstanding  renewal  develop. 
ments  on  the  west  coast. 

In  all  of  these  cities  as  well  as  In  Baltl- 
more,  Norfolk,  Nashville,  Minneapolis,  and 
many  others  the  stamp  of  urban  renewal  Is 
the  vastly  Improved  appearance  of  their 
downtown  business  districts.  Gone  are  the 
solid  rows  of  ancient  buildings  with  dirty 
faces.  The  new  center-city  look  sports  more 
open  space,  more  glass,  more  class. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  of  a  city  is  to  spruce  It  up 
with  modern  architecture,  utilizing  new 
building  materials  and  new  ideas  as  reflected 
in  the  handiwork  of  numerous  urban  re- 
newal  re-creations.  This  stimulates  new 
private  investment,  attracts  new  industries, 
keeps  some  of  the  older  ones  that  are  flirting 
with  the  idea  of  moving  elsewhere.  An  old- 
line  Philadelphia  firm  of  considerable  size  and 
prestige  that  had  been  "looking  aroimd" 
joined  the  renaissance  with  a  magnificent 
striicture  of  its  own.  Urban  renewal  has 
far-reaching  generative  effects. 

In  reply  to  a  critic  bemoaning  urban  re- 
newal's burden  on  the  city  treasury,  William 
Rafsky,  a  leader  in  the  Philadelphia  program, 
points  out  that  "civic  Improvement  programs 
have  resulted  In  an  Increase  In  assessments, 
reversing  a  trend  of  declining  real  estate  val- 
ues" and  that  "they  have  made  possible  civic 
services  with  no  recent  tax  increase." 

Urban  renewal  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
amenities  of  urban  living  in  such  develop- 
ments as  Lincoln  Center,  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle, and  the  Golden  Gate.  With  the  cos- 
tinuing  concentration  of  population  in ' 
metropolitan  areas  there  is  a  growing  need 
for  more  cultural  facilities.  Moreover,  the 
variety  and  quality  of  such  facilities  play  an 
Important  role  in  attracting  Industries  with 
large  complements  of  scientific  and  research 
personnel. 

In  former  generations,  cities  took  great 
pride  in  citing  their  rates  of  population 
growth  from  one  census  enumeration  to  an- 
other. They  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
accumulation  of  problems  generated  by  the 
very  process  of  growth  until  conditions  be- 
came Intolerably  acute.  Some  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  urban  living  are  now  being  rem- 
edied with  federally  aided  renewal  efforts 
planned  and  executed  by  local  agencies. 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  urban  renewal  Is 
based  upon  mistakes  made  in  the  early  years 
of  the  program,  and  urban  renewal  fre- 
quently gets  blamed  for  things  outside  its 
Jurisdiction — such  as  property  condemna- 
tion for  construction  of  highways  and  other 
improvements.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  urban 
renewal  has  achieved  perfection,  but  the  pro- 
gram Is  making  a  commendable  contribu- 
tion toward  better  urban  living.  "In  our 
urban  areas,"  said  President  Johnson,  "the 
central  problem  today  is  to  protect  and  re- 
store man's  satisfaction  in  belonging  to  a 
community  where  he  can  find  security  and 
significance." 
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SENATE 


Tuesday,  April  6, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  William  J.  Peckham,  of  the  gen- 
eral board  of  evangelism  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  Nashville,  Term.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  Chad,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
have  great  need  of  Thy  help.    In  the 


midst  of  all  the  confusing  and  conflict- 
ing voices  which  clamor  for  our  attention 
and  support,  we  turn  to  Thee  in  this 
moment  for  guidance.  We  are  aware 
that  our  vision  and  understanding  are 
always  limited.  We  sense  our  personal 
inadequacy  to  carry  the  many  burdens 
of  power  and  responsibility  which  have 
been  given  to  us. 

As  we  begin  this  new  day  of  delibera- 
tion and  decision,  grant  that  we  may  act 
wisely  and  with  compassion.    Guard  us 


from  the  compromise  of  principle  which 
costs  us  our  integrity. 

We  also  pray  for  the  many  men  and 
women  of  our  land  who  are  sacrificially 
serving  throughout  the  world  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
in  the  halls  of  diplomacy.  May  they- 
and  may  each  of  us — be  empowered  by 
Thee  that  Thy  will  wUl  be  done,  and  Thy 
kingdom  will  come.  In  us  and  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
on  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
nnanimouc  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  5,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     CHARTER     OF 

UNITED  NATIONS  —  MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Without  objection,  the  nies- 
sa'^e  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with- 
out beinr  read,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  President's  message  is  a  follows: 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  request  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate-to  ratification  of  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  are  transmitted  herewith 
along  with  a  report  to  me  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  They  are  the  first 
amendments  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

These  amendments  will  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  as  a 
force  for  peace  and  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. .  r.    i.T, 

They  enlarge  the  membership  of  both 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  bring  those  bodies 
into  balance  with  the  enlarged  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  must  first  be  adopted  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  then  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  member  states,  including  all  the  per- 
manent members,  according  to  their 
constitutional  procedure. 

In  late  1963,  the  General  Assembly 
considered  resolutions  proposing  the  two 
amendments  in  question.  These  reso- 
lutions focused  on  three  points: 

First.  That  the  text  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  be  changed  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Security  Council  from  11  to 
15,  to  increase  the  voting  majority  of  the 
Security  Council  from  7  to  9,  and  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  from  18  to  27.  In  the 
Security  Council,  neither  the  seats  nor 
the  right  of  veto  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers would  be  affected. 

Second.  The  resolutions  provided  that 
members  of  the  two  Councils  be  elected 
on  the  basis  of  geographic  distribution. 
In  the  Security  Council,  the  10  non- 
permanent  members  would  include  5 
from  Africa  and  Asia,  1  from  Eastern 
Europe,  2  from  Latin  America,  and  2 
from  Western  Europe  and  other  areas; 
the  5  permanent  members  would  re- 
main the  same.  The  present  nonper- 
manent    membership    of    the    Security 


Council  includes  two  members  from 
Africa  and  Asia,  two  from  Latin  America, 
one  from  Western  Europe,  and  one  seat 
split  between  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe. 
In  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
there  would  be  the  United  States,  12 
African  and  Asian  States,  5  Latin  Amer- 
ican States,  3  Eastern  European  states- 
including  the  Soviet  Union— and  6  states 
from  Western  Europe  and  other  areas. 
The  present  composition  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcil,  in  addition  to  the 
United  States,  is  five  African  and  Asian 
States,  four  Latin  American  States,  three 
Eastern  European  states — including  the 
Soviet  Union — and  five  states  from  West- 
ern Europe  and  other  areas. 

Third.  The  resolutions  proposed  that 
member  states  ratify  the  amendments  by 
September  1,  1965. 

On  December  17,  1963.  the  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
On  the  enlargement  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  vote  was  97  to  11,  with  4 
abstentions;  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  it  was  96 
to  11,  with  5  abstentions. 

In  those  votes,  the  United  States 
abstained,  not  because  it  doubted  the 
principle  of  enlargement,  but  to  main- 
tain complete  freedom  of  action  while 
giving  deliberate  study  to  the  effects  of 
the  specific  proposals.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  France  voted  negatively.  China 
voted  for  enlargement  of  the  Secm-ity 
Coimcil  but  abstained  on  enlargement  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
United  Kingdom  abstained  on  both 
resolutions. 

Since  that  time,  63  nations  out  of  the 
required  76  have  ratified  the  amend- 
ments. Other  goverrunents  are  now 
considering  them.  Of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  CouncU.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  the  first  to  ap- 
prove the  amendments. 

REASONS    FOR    RATIFICATION 

The  United  States  should  now  move  to 
ratify  the  charter  amendments  to  en- 
large the  Security  Coimcil  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 
First.  The  amendments  are  realistic. 
The  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
has  grown  from  51  in  1945  to  114  in  1965. 
Almost  all  of  the  newer  members  are  na- 
tions which  have  gained  their  independ- 
ence from  the  peaceful  dismantling  of 
empires— a  process  which  brought  na- 
tionhood to  one-third  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  which  is  here  to  stay. 
We  welcome  this  growth. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  are  more 
directly  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  today  than 
they  were  20  years  ago. 

We  want  to  work  together  and  co- 
operate with  these  new  countries,  within 
the  United  Nations. 

If  there  are  differences  among  us.  we 
want  them  to  be  aired  and  examined 
within  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  the  way  to  a  peaceful  and  co- 
operative world. 

But  just  as  we  welcome  the  growth  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  the  present  Security  Council 
and  the  present  Economic  and  Social 
Council  do  not  now  realistically  reflect 
it. 


An  increase  in  the  representation  on 
both  Councils  is  now  clearly  necessary 
to  restore  the  balance  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Councils  and  the  General  As- 
sembly when  the  charter  came  into  force. 
An  expansion  of  50  percent  in  the  case  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
less  in  the  Security  Council  is  a  reason- 
able way  to  adjust  to  a  membership 
which  has  more  than  doubled.  At  the 
same  time,  the  expansion  is  not  such 
as  to  make  the  Councils  unwieldy. 

Second.  The  amendments  are  equita- 
ble. 

When  the  charter  was  signed  in  1945, 
the  member  states  from  Africa  and  Asia 
numbered  13  out  of  a  total  of  51— less 
than  a  third.  Today,  the  member  states 
from  these  great  continents  number  61 
out  of  a  total  of  114— more  than  a  half. 
The  General  Assembly  resolutions,  nec- 
essarily and  rightly,  take  this  new  arith- 
metic into  account. 

Moreover,  the  explicit  allocation  of 
the  new  seats  to  geographic  areas,  as 
provided  by  Assembly  resolution,  is  wise. 
It  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  conten- 
tious problem  of  sharing  an  inadequate 
number  of  seats— which  has  led  to  pres- 
sures against  existing  seats,  to  disputes 
over  the  definition  of  geographic  areas, 
and  to  split  terms  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  meet  competing  claims  for  repre- 
sentation. 

Third.  The  amendments  fully  protect 
the  basic  interests  of  the  permanent 
members.  While  we  have  seen  that  the 
work  of  the  Security  Council  can  be 
hampered  seriously  by  the  abuse  of  the 
veto  provision,  it  nevertheless  remains 
a  wise  and  realistic  feature  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  veto  provision  is 
maintained. 

Fourth.  Because  the  amendments  are 
at  once  realistic  and  equitable,  they 
will  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

They  will  increase  the  vitality  of  these 
CouncUs  and  of  the  United  Nations  it- 
self by  permitting  more  of  the  newer 
members  to  take  part  in  the  considera- 
tion of  major  world  problems. 

The  amendments  which  will  insure 
that  the  councils  represent  the  whole 
organization  they  are  intended  to  serve, 
wall  thereby  also  insure  that  the  coun- 
cils continue  to  earn  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  membership  at  large. 
Without  this  confidence  and  support, 
the  councils  cannot  be  fully  effective. 

The  organization  as  a  whole  will  ben- 
efit from  fuller  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  councils  by  the  new  members 
who  have  much  to  contribute— as  they 
will  benefit  from  the  exercise  of  shared 
responsibility. 

Fifth  and  finally,  the  amendments  are 
a  refiection  and  a  demonstration  of  both 
the  stability  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

We  Americans  have  always  had  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  stability  of  our 
institutions  and  a  wariness  of  change 
for  the  sake  of  change.  Our  American 
Constitution,  which  has  been  amended 
only  14  times  since  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1791,  has  clearly  met  the  test  of  stability. 
The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter has  remained  as  it  was  written  20 
years  ago  Is  ample  evidesnce  of  its 
stability. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  Americans  have 
always  recognized  the  forces  of  change, 
and  have  always  known  instinctively 
that  the  ability  of  an  institution  to 
adapt  to  changed  conditions  is  a  reliable 
measure  of  its  capacity  for  survival  and 
growth.  Our  American  Constitution,  as 
evidenced  by  its  amendments,  has 
clearly  met  this  test  of  adaptability. 

Now,  with  its  20th  birthday  approach- 
ing, the  United  Nations  is  seeking  the 
first  two  amendments  to  its  basic  char- 
ter. And  this  is  welcome  evidence  of  the 
inherent  flexibility  of  another  great 
institution. 

THE    ST.ATE    OF    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

As  we  consider  these  first  amendments 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  it  is  fit- 
ting to  review  briefly  the  state  of  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

The  limitations  of  the  United  Nations 
are  apparent.  It  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  aggression  in  southeast  Asia;  it 
has  not  been  able  to  rid  the  world  of 
poverty. 

Nor  has  the  United  Nations  been  able 
to  solve  all  of  its  internal  problems.  At 
the  present  time  a  serious  financial 
problem  threatens  the  capacity  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  perform  its  share 
of  peacekeeping. 

And  if  the  limitations  are  clear,  the 
basic  reason  is  plain.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  not  a  world  government;  it  is 
an  organization  of  governments  partici- 
pating by  consent.  It  can  move  only  in 
the  direction  and  at  the  pace  that  its 
members  want  it  to  move. 

And  yet  the  United  Nations  has  served 
well  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  prog- 
ress— and,  therefore,  the  national  inter- 
est and  the  personal  interest  of  every 
American. 

KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

Through  the  United  Nations,  the 
members  have  acted  to  avert  wars  on 
at  least  a  dozen  occasions — local  wars 
which  could  have  spread. 

In  Kashmir,  the  United  Nations  ob- 
tained and  still  polices  a  cease-fire  line 
running  through  a  bitterly  contested 
area. 

In  Suez,  the  United  Nations  deployed 
an  emergency  force  which  enabled  the 
respective  national  militaiT  forces  to 
withdraw. 

In  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vided 20.000  troops,  assisted  a  new  na- 
tion to  survive  its  birth,  and  forestalled 
an  East- West  confrontation  in  the  heart 
of  Africa. 

In  Cyprus,  the  United  Nations  has 
stationed  a  force  of  6,000  to  strengthen 
that  nation's  security. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  General 
has  evolved  into  a  sensitive  listening 
post — an  ever-ready  channel  of  com- 
munication— a  potential  conciliation 
service  open  at  all  times  to  the  inter- 
national community  of  states. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

At  the  same  time,  the  day-to-day  work 
of  the  United  Nations  is  directed  over- 
whelmingly toward  building  conditions 
which  make  the  peace  worth  keeping. 

United  Nations  experts  are  now  at 
work  in  130  countries  or  territories — 
bringing  modern  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology to  bear  on  the  universal  strug- 


gle to  liberate  man  from  the  slavery  of 
poverty. 

The  United  Nations  is  in  partnership 
with  89  nations  and  territories  in  coop- 
erative preinvestment  projects — survey- 
ing resources  or  training  men  and  women 
in  modern  skills. 

The  development  lending  institutions 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations  have 
been  investing  some  $1  billion  annually 
in  world  development. 

All  in  all,  the  level  of  development  as- 
sistance flowing  through  the  United  Na- 
tions system  of  agencies  now  has  reached 
some  $1.3  billion  a  year. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    COOPERATION 

Meanwhile,  United  Nations  agencies 
are  performing  the  vital  task  of  estab- 
lishing cooperative  ground  rules  which 
are  required  in  the  age  of  rapid  interna- 
tional transport  and  instant  interna- 
tional communication. 

Agencies  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations  have  developed  standards  for 
international  air  traflic — and  for  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea. 

They  have  arranged  for  orderly  use 
of  the  airways  by  allocating  available 
radio  frequencies  among  nations  and 
users. 

They  have  promoted  international 
weather  forecasting  and  are  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  a  world  weather 
watch  of  incalculable  benefit  to  peoples 
of  all  nations. 

They  have  developed  and  maintained 
uniform  international  quarantine  reg- 
ulations against  the  spread  of  com- 
municable diseases — and  liberated  800 
million  people  from  the  threat  of  the 
greatest  killer  of  all  time:  malaria. 

In  these  and  other  ways — through 
peacekeeping,  through  nation  building, 
and  through  intei'national  technical 
services — the  United  Nations  serves  its 
members.  In  doing  so,  the  Organization 
serves  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  helps  us  do  things  we  could 
not  do  so  well  alone  and  encourages 
other  nations  to  share  the  burdens. 

CONCLUSION 

In  one  sense,  the  smallest  members  are 
in  greatest  need  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  another  sense,  the  United  Nations 
is  of  greatest  service  to  the  largest  na- 
tions— for  without  the  United  Nations, 
the  nations  with  the  greatest  resources 
would  have  to  shoulder  most  of  these 
tasks  alone. 

And  in  a  combined  sense,  the  United 
Nations  sei^ves  simultaneously  the  large 
and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor — 
for  the  peace  of  one  area  is  but  part  of 
world  peace,  and  the  prosp>erity  of  one 
country  is  but  an  element  of  the  world's 
well-being. 

This  is  why  consistent  and  effective 
support  for  the  United  Nations  has  been 
near  the  heart  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
for  two  decades. 

This  is  why  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic, regardless  of  politics  or  party,  have 
been  ready  to  stick  with  the  United  Na- 
tions through  thick  and  thin. 

The  organization  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  Security  Council  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  need  to  be  en- 
larged to  take  account  of  the  great 
growth  of  the  organization  in  recent 
years. 


The  proposed  amendments  offer  re- 
sponsible and  equitable  plans  for  meet- 
ing this  problem. 

Because  the  United  Nations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deeply  needed  by  nations 
which  seek  peace — by  all  nations  which 
seek  to  raise  the  levels  of  human  wel- 
fare— by  all  nations  which  seek  to  co- 
operate in  putting  the  achievements  of 
modern  technology  to  work  for  all  man- 
kind— it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  ratify  these  steps 
toward  making  more  effective  the  prin- 
cipal councils  of  the  organization. 

I  therefore  request  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  these  amendments  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  6,  1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  974)  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pov^'ell,  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  and  Mr.  Quie 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  398.  An  act  to  permit  the  discovery, 
location,  development,  and  utilization  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  certain  public  lands  In 
national  forests  In  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  459.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  uni- 
form application  of  section  4369  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  which  pertains  to  filing 
of  information  relating  to  second-class  mall 
publications; 

H.R.  881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas 
Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National  Monu- 
ment; 

H.R.  980.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter; 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  to  amend  section  1825 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  witness'  fees  In  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  In  proceedings  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis; 

H.R.  3990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1871  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit  mileage 
allowances  of  grand  and  petit  jurors; 

H.R.  4778.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

H.R.  5702.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  vear  the 
date  on  which  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to 
provide  necessary  authorization  of  appror 
priations  for  such  Commission; 

H.R.  7060.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes; 
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OR  7064   An  act   to  amend   the  Foreign 
SeSe  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended; 

^u  I  Res  95  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
.hflake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
^mded  by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
Project  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith." 


mittee  on  Public  Works,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HR  398   An  act  to  permit  the  discovery, 

incation,    development,    and    utilization    of 

he  mineral  resources  of  certain  public  lands 

in  national  forests  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 

and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  881  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and 
Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National 
Monument; 

HR  4778  An  act  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; and 

H  J  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
nounded  by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
nroiect,  Texas,  as  "Lake  Meredith":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  459  An  act  to  provide  for  more  uni- 
form application  of  section  4369  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  which  pertains  to  filing 
of  information  relating  to  second-class  mail 

publications;  and  ,      ..».        + 

H  R  980  An  act  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mail  matter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  1763.  An  act  to  amend  section  18.^& 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  pavment  of  witness'  fees  in  habe- 
as corpus  cases  and  in  proceedings  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis;  and 

HR.3990.  An  act  to  amend  section  1871 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit 
mileage  allowances  of  grand  and  petit  jurors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  5702.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
date  on  which  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to  pro- 
vide necessary  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  such  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and- Forestry. 

H.R.  7060.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
and  certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. ,  „  ,^^ 
H.R.7064.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDE!^.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  Senators 
Talmadge,  Robertson,  Yarborough,  Hick- 
ENLOOPER,  and  Scott  to  be  members  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on 
April  18-25,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Notice  Relating  to  Termination  of  Desig- 
nation   OF    Certain    Countries    as    Less 
Developed  Countries  for  Purposes  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United   States,   notifying  the   Senate,   pur- 
suant to  law,  relating  to  the  termination  of 
the  designation  of  certain  countries  as  less 
developed  countries  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  duni^ 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  of  tVie  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Subconunittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Com- 


Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
use' of  Government-owned  housing  to  meet 
military  requirements  In  the  Orlando.  Fla.. 
area,  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  March  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  the  indirect  procurement  of  selected  sub- 
systems and  accessories  for  the  P-3  aircraft 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  for  Ex- 
perimental, Developmental,  or  Research 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  contracts  negotiated  for  experi- 
mental, developmental,  or  research  work,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Determinations  Relating  to  De- 
ferment OP  Certain  Charges  Payable  by 

THE      CaSPER-AlCOVA      IRRIGATION      DISTRICT, 

Kendrick  Project,  Wyoming 

A  letter  from"  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
determinations  relating  to  deferment  of  the 
charges  for  the  period  1963  through  1972  pay- 
able by  the  Casper-Alcova  Irrigation  District. 
Kendrick  project,  Wyoming;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Contract  WriH  the  Kansas-Bost- 

wiCK  Irrigation  District  No.  2,  Missouri 

River  Basin  Project,  Kansas 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  contract  with  the  Kansas- 
Bostwlck  Irrigation  District  No.  2,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Kansas  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


Report  on   Tort   Claims   Paid  by   Housing 

and  Home  Finance  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 

and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.. 

reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  tort  claims 

paid  by  that  Agency,  for  the  calendar  year 

1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  or  Ceetaew 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  -a  sUtement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 

Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DisposrrioN  op  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (vrtth  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $1.50  per 
hour.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  95  op  the  State  of  New  York 
Concurrent    resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  increasing  the  min- 
imum wage  thereunder  to  $1.50  per  hour 
Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  Stote  of  New  York,  as  manifested  by  the 
considered  judgment   of  their  duly  elected 
representatives  In  the  State  legislature,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  people  is  involved  in  the 
soundness  of   this   State's   economic   condi- 
tion  as  well  as  that  of  other  States,  and  de- 
pends  on   the    establishment   and   enforce- 
ment of  national  standards  designed  to  pro- 
tect  preserve  and  promote  the  soundness  of 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation;   and 
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Whereas  employers  in  this  State  are  placed 
in  an  unfavorable  competitive  position  by 
reason  of  lower  wages  paid  In  States  which 
are  subject  only  to  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  per  hour,  a  rate  considerably 
below  that  which  generally  prevails  in  the 
Industries  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that  an  immediate 
Increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  w^age  to 
$1.50  per  hour  is  necessary  to  eliminate  such 
substandard  wages  as  now  prevail  in  many 
States  of  the  Nation  and  to  protect  the  em- 
ployers of  this  State  and  other  States  with 
high  labor  standards  against  unfair  competi- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  Jt 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorialized  to  establish  with  all 
convenient  speed  a  nationwide  minimum 
wage  of  SI. 50  per  hour,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  States  with 
high  labor  standEirds.  prevent  unfair  compe- 
tition from  industries  in  States  having  low 
labor  standards  and  wages  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  permit  the  soundness  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  one  copy 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  one  copy  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose   of   this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  Senate. 

George  H.  Van  Lengen, 

Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  the  victory  over  poliomyelitis  (Rept. 
No.  147). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4527.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No. 
148). 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  COAST 
GUARD  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4527,  reported  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4527)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
4527  authorizes  a  sum  of  $114,250,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 


for  the  fiscal  year  1966  to  procure  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construct  shore  and 
offshore  establishments.  The  authoriza- 
tion includes  provisions  for  vessels,  air- 
craft, and  establishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  of  authorization  be 
piinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  of 
authorization  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Brief  of  Authorization 
Total  authorization  granted,  fiscal  year  1966 
Vessels : 

(A)   Procurement: 

3  high-endurance  cut- 
ters  $45,000,000 

5  medium  -  endurance 

cutters 18,750,000 


(B) 


(C) 


2  inland    tenders 

1  river   tender 

3  small  patrol  cutters. 
Extension  of  service  life: 

Improve  icebreakers 

Enlarge  operations  cen- 
ter on  4  255-foot, 
high-endurance  cut- 
ters  

Rehabilitate  183-foot 
Reserve  training  ves- 
sel  

Increasing   capability : 

Install  oceanographic 
equipment  on  9 
high-endiu-ance  cut- 
ters  

Install  secure  commu- 
nications on  7  high- 
endurance  cutters 

Install  bow  thrusters 
on  2  seagoing  tend- 
ers  

Convert  1  barge  for 
operation  with  river 
tender 


1,400,000 

687,  000 

1,  105,000 

1,125.000 


400,  000 


150,  000 


720.  000 


1.  739,  000 


200,  000 


Total 71,316,000 


Aircraft : 

13     medium-range     helicop- 
ters  * 7,  873,  000 

4  long-range  helicopters 6.010.000 

1  long-range  aircraft 2,  615,  000 


Total 16,498,000 


Construction: 

Atlantic  coast:  Offshore  light 
platform  at  New  York  Har- 
bor entrance 2,100.000 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Air  Station, 

hangar  construction 1,071,000 

Annette  Island,  Alaska:  Fire 
protection  at  air  station  and 
landing  pads  for  helicop- 
ters   402, 000 

Saugerties.  N.Y.:  Operations, 
administrative  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  light  at- 
tendant  station 260,000 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine:  Sta- 
tion, operational,  adminis- 
trative, and  maintenance 
facilities  and  family  quar- 
ters  419,  000 

Ocean     City,     Md.:     Station, 

moorings 166.  000 

Rio  Vista.  Calif.:  Station,  op- 
erational, administrative, 
and  maintenance  facilities-  525, 000 

Wlldwood,  N.J.:  Electronics 
engineering  station,  admin- 
istration-laboratory build- 
ing and  supply  building 257,000 

Southern  California :  Commu- 
nications facilities 500.000 

Galveston.  Tex.:  Base,  pier  for 
medium-endurance  cutter.  _  480,  000 


Brief  of  Authobization — Continued 

Total  authorization  granted,  fiscal  year 
i9Se— Continued 
Construction — Continued 

South  Portland,  Maine:  Base, 
operational,  and  adminis- 
trative facilities 

Grand  Isle,  La.:  Loran-A  sta- 
tion  

New  Castle,  N.H.:  Operational, 
administrative,  and  main- 
tenance facilities  and  fam- 
ily quarters 

Ilwaco.  Wash.:  Station,  oper- 
ational, administrative,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  pub- 
lic family  quarters 

Avon,  N.J.:  Station,  barracks 
building.  public  family 
quarters 

Florence,  Nebr. :  Moorings  for 
river  tender 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Base,  bar- 
racks, and  administrative 
and  operations  facility  on 
leased  premises  with  long- 
term   lease 

Elizabeth  City,  N.C.:  Air  sta- 
tion, barracks  building,  sew- 
age disposal 

Barbers  Point,  Hawaii:  Air 
station,  barracks  building. _ 

Curtis  Bay.  Md.:  Yard,  re- 
place crane 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.:  Station, 
wharf  extension  for  me- 
dium endurance  cutters 

Cape  May,  N.J. :  Recruit  train- 
ing center,  barracks  build- 
ing  

Alameda,  Calif.:  Recruit  train- 
ing center,  galley  and  mess- 
hall  building 

New  London,  Conn.:  Academy, 
develop  waterfront  and  oth- 
er improvements 

Various  locations: 

Aids  to  navigation  projects- 
Advance  planning,  construc- 
tion design,  architectural 
services,  and  acquisition 
of  sites  in  connection  with 
public  works  projects  not 
otherwise  authorized  by 
law 1,200,000 

Governor's  Island,  N.Y.:  Ac- 
quisition for  Integration  of 
activities  In  New  York  area.      5, 000, 000 


$453,000 
781,000 

325,000 

965, 000 

553, 000 
19,000 

1,320,000 

2,860,000 
529.000 
320,000 

274,000 

950, 000 

971, 000 

1,700,000 
2,  036, 000 
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Total... 26,436,000 


Grand  total... 114,250,000 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
description  of  the  legislative  background 
for  this  bill  and  an  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation is  summarized  in  the  following  re- 
port. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bill  represents  the  second  legislative 
proposal  submitted  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
to  obtain  authorization  for  appropriations 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-45.  That  act, 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President  in  June 
1963,  provides  that  no  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the  construction 
of  shore  or  offshore  establishments  unless  the 
appropriation  of  such  funds  has  been  author- 
ized by  law. 

Last  year  the  committee  amended  the  bill 
as  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  add  specific  dollar  figures 
for   Items   authorized   and   to  prohibit  the 


^  «t  Guard  from  carrying  forward  author- 
f°Sns  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The 
^Sttee  report  expressed  the  hope  that 
rScuard  authorization  legislation  Intro- 
SS  in  the  future  would  follow  more  closely 
fhe  oractices  developed  under  the  authoriza- 
fnn  bills  for  the  Armed  Forces.  The  com- 
S^  was  pleased  this  year  to  note  that  the 
loS^endation  was  accepted  and  that  the 
ZZ^t  bill  places  a  specific  dollar  figure  on 
Sritems  authorized  and  the  authorization 
is  only  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  committee  conducted  a  public  hear- 
1ns  on  the  measure.  ,   ^  ^ 

The  Coast  Guard  authorizations  Included 
m  this  bill  are  based  on  comprehensive  pro- 
Sam  plans  documented  In   the   committee 
hearings  and  in  Coast  Guard  reports  relating 
to  the  replacement  and  augmentation  of  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  and  shore  establishments. 
vessels 
The  vessel  program  provides  for  a  construc- 
tion schedule  which  will  make  available  to 
the  Coast  Guard  a  fleet  of  modern  ships  by 
1975     The  plan  covers  a  10-year  time  span 
closing  in  1974.     To  accomplish  the  plan,  an 
annual  average  funding  level  of  $105  million 
for  vessels  is  required.     The  1966  program  Is 
an  important  step  In  the  overall  effort  since 
it  provides  for  the  construction  of  three  high- 
endurance   cutters,   five   medium-endurance 
cutters,  two  inland  tenders,  one  river  tender, 
and  three  small  patrol  cutters.     In  addition. 
the  authorization  permits  the  extension  of 
the  service  life   of   certain   vessels  and   in- 
creases the  capabilities  of  others.    The  three 
high-endurance  cutters  to  be  replaced  were 
constructed  In  1944  for  use  as  seaplane  tend- 
ers engaged  in  activities  in  coastal  waters. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  been  required  to  use 
these  war-built  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for 
search  and  rescue.     The  Coast  Guard  has  de- 
termined    that     these     20-year-old     vessels 
should  be  replaced  before  the  replacement  of 
several    30-year-old    vessels    constructed    In 
the  mid-1930's,  which  are  more  serviceable 
although  older. 

The  vessel  program  also  calls  for  the  re- 
placement of  four  medlum-endtirance  cutters 
and  the  construction  of  one  new  cutter  for 
operation  in  the  North  Pacific.    The  fleet  of 
medium-endurance     cutters     presently     in 
operation  consists  of  30  vessels.     The  fo\ir 
replacements  being  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  permit  two  vessels  constructed  In  1926 
and  two  vessels  constructed  In  1927  to  be 
retired  from  service.    The  new  vessel  Is  re- 
quired to  enforce  the  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  several  inter- 
national agreements  relating  to  the  fisheries 
between  the  United  States.  Canada,  Japan, 
and  Russia  in  the  North  Pacific. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  construction 
of  two  inland  tenders  to  replace  two  others 
which  are  30  years  of  age,  three  small  patrol 
craft  for  search  and  rescue  and  law  enforce- 
ment, and  one  small  tender  for  the  Missouri 
River. 

AIRCRAFT 

The  aviation  plan  Involved  a  construction 
program  for  the  years  1961  through  1966. 
This,  the  last  year  of  the  program,  will  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  17  helicopters. 
The  13  medium-range  helicopters  wlU  serve 
as  replacements  for  overage  aircraft  and  as 
support  helicopters  at  existing  stations.  The 
four  long-range  helicopters  will  supplant 
fixed-wing  aircraft  presently  in  use  at  some 
stations. 

The  one  long-range  aircraft  Is  programed 
to  replace  an  overage  survey  plane  presently 
used  to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  electronic 
navigation  aids 


^or,f  nf  ffl.riiities  at  Booth  Bay  Hax-    Guard  authorizations.    The  testimony  of 
improvement  of  fatuities  at ^ooLy  ^"    .     ,    T,_,-„d_    Commandant   of   the 


Lor^  Ma'l^e;  Saug;ni;rN.Y.;  Rio  V^ta.  Calif.; 
Ocean  City,  Md.;  Southport,  Maine;  New- 
castle, N.H.;  Ilwaco,  Wash.;  Avon  Nj 
Elizabeth  City.  N.C:  Barbers  Point  Hawal^ 
Cape  May.  N.J.;  Alameda,  Calif.;  Corpus 
Chrlstl  and  Galveston,  Tex.;  and  New 
Orleans,  La.  Improvements  In  the  communi- 
cation facilities  and  electronic  equipment 
will  be  made  at  Wlldwood,  N.J.,  and  Point 
Vicente,  Calif.  In  addition,  a  continuation 
of  the  improvement  of  facilities  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  New  London.  Conn.,  Is 

included.  ,      ,     .,      _,„ 

The  committee  reviewed  closely  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  $5  million  for  Integration 
of  activities  In  the  New  York  area  made 
possible  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
accelerating  Its  departure  from  Fort  Jay  on 
Governors  Island,  N.Y.  The  acquisition  of 
these  facilities  will  represent  an  Important 
advance  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  New  York  area  and  represents 
a  long-term  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 


CONSTRUCTION    OF   ESTABLISHMENTS 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Coast  Guard 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  21  shore 
and  offshore  establishments.  This  includes 
construction  work  on  the  air  station  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Annette  Island,  Alaska;  the 


Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  has  re- 
ported H.R.  4527  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  vessels 
aircraft,  and  shore  stations  for  the  Coast 

Guard.  . 

This  is  the  second  year  that  we  have 
used  this  approach  which  is  a  procedure 
adpoted  from  the  military  construction 
bill  for  the  armed  services.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee which  handles  this  legislation,  is 
now  in  a  much  better  position  to  deter- 
mine the  requirements  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  them. 

The  bUl,  as  it  has  now  been  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee,  includes 
specific  authorizations  for  specific  capital 
items  for  the  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  authorization  is  also  only 
forfiscall966.  ._  . 

A  quick  glance  at  the  committee  report 
accompanying  H.R.  4527,  will  show  the 
exact  amounts  authorized  for  new  and 
replacement  items  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  committee  has  found  these  items 
necessary  for  fiscal  1966,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  10-year  modernization  program 
which  ends  in  1974.  .   ,  ^  *u« 

The  administration  request  for  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  amounted 
to  $109,250,000.  .  . 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  a  total  of  only  $101 
million  for  the  Coast  Guard,  for  fiscal 

1966.  .     ,. 

The  Commerce  Committee  even  in  tne 
face  of  the  smaller  amount  of  the  rec- 
ommended appropriation,  has  neverthe- 
less, found  it  desirable  to  agree  with  a  $5 
million  increase  in  authorization  for  this 
year  This  extra  $5  million  will  be  used 
to  convert  Fort  Jay,  New  York  City,  from 
its  use  by  the  Army,  to  facilities  usable  by 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  is  actually  an 
economy  move  because  it  will  bring  all 
of  the  Coast  Guard  faculties  in  that  area, 
together  in  one  place. 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee, I  concur  with  the  full  authoriza- 
tion recommended  by  our  committee  for 

H  R  4527. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  the  Senate  companion,  S.  1053,  dem- 
onstrated quite  well  tne  many  advan- 
tages of  this  new   approach  to  Coast 


Admiral  Roland,  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  convinced  our  subcommit- 
tee of  the  necessity  for  each  of  the  items 
contained  in  this  biU.  Although  the 
House  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
some  $13  million  less  than  we  are  au- 
thorizing here,  I  feel  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  approve  an  authorization 
which  our  hearings  have  demonstrated 

to  be  necessary.  ^  ^^  ^  ^v. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  tne 
Senate  adopt  H.R.  4527  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

William  R.  Curtis,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  CoaBt 
and  Geodetic  Survey; 

John  O.  Phillips,  Robert  C.  Darling,  and 
Miller  J.  Tonkel,  for  permanent  appointment 
in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Svirvey,  in  the 
grade  of  captain; 

Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner;  and 

John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Jack  T.  Conway,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; 

Glenn  W.  Ferguson,  of  Maryland,  Otis  A. 
Slngletary,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Theodore 
M.  Berry,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assistant  Directors 
of  the  OflBce  of  Economy  Opportunity. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  B.  Green,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

John  Doar,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Harold  Leventhal,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit. 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION     ACT     OF     1965— AU- 
THORIZATION   FOR    COMMITTEE 
TO  REPORT— MINORITY.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL, AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.   President.   I    am 
pleased  and  proud  to  report  a  biU  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  file  minor- 
ity, supplemental,  and  individual  views 
with  that  report.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
bill  was  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  16  to  0.  Some 
amendments  were  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee. The  amendments  were  defeated. 
Individual  members  of  the  conrmittee  re- 
served the  right,  as  we  always  have  that 
right,  to  offer  or  support  amendments  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  They  also  asked 
permission,  even  though  they  voted  for 
the  bill,  in  some  instances  to  file  minority 
or  individual  views. 

No  one  could  have  a  feeling  of  deeper 
gratitude  than  I  have  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  for  the  wonder- 
ful cooperation  I  received  from  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
for  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
each  one  of  us,  even  though  there  are 
differences  of  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
some  sections  of  the  bill,  that  this  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  and  opportunity 
to  pass  for  the  first  time  a  major  aid  to 
education  bill  for  the  elerrientary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  comitry. 

I  close  my  remarks,  becaiise  I  think 
Senators  will  be  hearing  much  from  me 
on  this  subject  before  the  week  is  over, 
by  saying  on  this  occasion  that  in  my 
judgment  the  educational  crisis  in  this 
country  is  the  No.  1  domestic  issue  that 
faces  the  Republic.  It  is  my  prayerful 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
without  amendment  this  week. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Morse,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
reported,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
^H.R.  2362>  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation's  elementai-y 
and  secondary  schools,  and  submitted  a 
report  <No.  146)  thereon. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   HRUSKA    (for  himself,   Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Ctraxis,  and   Mrs.  Neu- 

BERGER)  : 

S.  1705.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflfice 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  1706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natalia 
Kushnariov  De  Afanaslev;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROBERTSO:t    (by   request) : 

S.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(b)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  1708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  high- 


way use  tax  In  the  case  of  certain  motor  ve- 
hicles used  primarily  to  haul  carnival,  circus, 
and  allied  outdoor  show  business  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE)  : 
S.  1709.  A  bill   to  amend   title   III  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones     Farm      Tenant      Act,     as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  measures 
and  types  of  assistance  for  carrying  out  plans 
for  land  conservation  and  land  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  1710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dimltri 
George  Polydefkis,  Mrs.  Lela  Polydefkis,  and 
RoE-emarie  and  Christina  Polydefkis;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  1711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  A. 
O'Connell,    Jr.;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S.  1712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  congressional  pages  or  messengers 
from  among  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  22  who  are  attending  col- 
lege; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced'.the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1713.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

S.  1714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  for  the  financial  protection  of  certain 
persons  suflfering  injury  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  uninsured 
motorists; 

S.  1715.  A  bill  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

S.  1716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended; 

S.  1717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  names  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
S.  1718.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  overtime  work  performed  by  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1719.  A  bill  to  authorize  compensation 
for  overtime  work  performed  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1720.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  moderate-income  families  and 
elderly  persons  by  providing  Federal  guaran- 
tees for  certain  obligations  Issued  by  local 
housing  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  vmder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 
S.  1721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  to  require  separate  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  Into  for  the  performance 
of  mechanical  specialty  work  required  In 
certain  construction  and  alteration  of  pub- 
lic buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pak  Tao 
Yeung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 
S.  1723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolo  R. 
clnlch; 

S.  1724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  j 
Venezia;  and 

S.  1725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adellna 
Marcelo  Miranda  Gapac;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1726.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
.Cotton,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Hartke 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr, 
Bartlett) : 
S.  1727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strengthening 
and  Improving  the  national  transportation 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1728.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
the  service  of  process  in  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(b)  (5) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  exemption 
upon  application  and  probf  of  eligibility,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1730.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  of  exemption 
upon  application  and  proof  of  eligibility,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1732.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  204a  and 
406a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
order  to  provide  civil  liability  for  violations 
of  such  act  by  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  and  freight  forwarders;  and 

S.  1733.  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  222(h)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  applicable  to  unlawful  opera- 
tions and  safety  violations  by  motor  carriers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  IMagnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1734.  A  bin  to  conserve  and  protect  Pa- 
cific salmon  of  North  American  origin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE 75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  legislation  which 
is  cosijonsored  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  TMr. 
Curtis]  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI.  It 
would  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  issue  a  series  of  stamps  to  commem- 
orate and  honor  the  75  th  anniversary  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

The  current  president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  Mrs. 
William   H.   Hasebroock.    As  she   is  a 


fPllow  Nebraskan,  I  am  aware  of  her  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  promote  responsible 
rivic  improvements  both  in  Nebraska  and 
the  Nation.  We  are  proud  of  her  ac- 
complishments and  of  the  organization 
she  represents. 

The  purposes  and  accomplishments  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
are  the  best  endorsement  wliich  can  be 
found  for  the  issuance  of  this  stamp. 

The  object  of  the  federation  is  to 
bring  into  communication  and  to  unite 
the  women's  clubs  and  like  organizations 
throughout  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  benefit,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
their  common  Jcterest  in  education,  in- 
dustrial, philantm-opic,  literary,  artistic, 
and  scientific  culture. 

Founded  in  1890,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  is  an  international 
organization  with  membership  in  55 
countries  and  the  United  States.  This 
membership  figure  includes  800,000  mem- 
bers in  15,500  clubs  in  the  United  States. 
Membership  in  the  general  federa- 
tion offers  countless  opportunities  for 
rewarding  results.  It  provides  friend- 
ships with  women  whose  interests  extend 
beyond  local  horizons,  It  stimulates  civic 
consciousness,  it  trains  for  leadership. 
it  is  effective,  through  united  effort.  In 
influencing  national  legislation,  and  It 
opens  the  way  for  constructive  public 
service  in  the  community,  the  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world. 

About  100,000  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Federation  are  young  women 
under  the  age  of  35.  Their  energetic 
support  of  local.  State,  and  National 
projects  makes  them  a  vital  force  in 
carrying  on  the  General  Federation's 
worthwhile  programs. 

This  outstanding  organization  carries 
on  projects  of  both  national  importance 
and  some  which  are  international  in 
scope.  By  their  nature  these  projects 
are  varied,  some  are  educational,  others 
are  charitable  and  some  promote  inter- 
national understanding  and  good  will 
within  the  scope  of  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  federation. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Congress 
are  well  aware  of  the  federation's  ac- 
tivities as  they  affect  national  legisla- 
tion. Their  members  have  done  much 
fine  work  in  the  fields  of  aiding  the 
handicapped,  community  improvement, 
conservation,  and  various  educational  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  can  be 
proud  of  this  fine  group  of  women  who 
do  so  much  good  to  aid  in  national  and 
international  understanding  in  many 
complex  fields. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  believe  it  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  honor  to  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  diamond  jubilee,  by  pro- 
posing the  issuance  of  such  commemora- 
tive stamps  as  the  Postmaster  General 
deems  appropriate  in  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  1705)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  t,he  founding  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue,  during  the  calendar  year 
1966.  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps,  of 
such  appropriate  design  and  denomination 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  in  commemoration  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 


INCREASE    IN    FEES     FOR    FILING 

OF  REGISTRATION   STATEMENTS 

WITH  THE  SEC 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  at  the  request  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  a  bill 
to  increase  the  fees  to  be  paid  in  connec- 
tion with  filing  registration  statements 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  recommending  this 
proposal  and  the  accompanying  en- 
closures be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1707)  to  amend  section  6 
(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Robertson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  enclosures  presented  by 
Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows: 


SECunrnES  And  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington.  B.C.,  March  26. 1965. 
Re  fee  legislation. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
president  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  legislative  proposals  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  with  respect 
to  fees  charged  for  the  filing  of  registration 
statements  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

In  his  budget  message  last  month  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated:  "Fairness  to  all  tax- 
payers demands  that  those  who  enjoy  special 
benefits  shoiild  bear  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs."  This  Commission  has  given  consid- 
erable thought  to  the  application  of  this 
principle  with  respect  to  the  laws  It  admin- 
isters and  has  concluded  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  amend  section  6(b)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  by  Increasing  the  fee 
paid  In  connection  with  registration  state- 
ments for  securities  from  one  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent  of  the  maximum  aggregate  of- 
fering price  and  Increasing  the  minimum  fee 
from  $25  to  $100.  A  proposed  bill  that  would 
effectuate  these  changes  is  attached. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  for  fees  for 
securities  registrations,  which  In  fiscal  1964 
totaled  $1,780,697,  there  are  statutory  provi- 
sions for  an  annual  registration  fee  for  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  and  for  filing  fees 


for  applications  for  qualifications  of  trust 
indentures  relating  to  securities  not  required 
to  be  registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  These  are  the  only  statutory  provisions 
whereunder  fees  are  collected  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  securities  laws,  except  for 
provisions  permitting  the  Commission  to 
make  reasonable  charges  for  copies  of  infor- 
mation filed  with  It.  The  registration  fee 
for  national  securities  exchanges  is  provided 
for  by  section  31  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  and  amounts  to  one  flve-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  dollar 
amount  (2  cents  per  $1,000)  of  sales  of  securi- 
ties on  such  exchanges  in  the  Preceding  year. 
In  fiscal  1964  these  fees  totaled  $1,323,150. 
The  filing  fee  with  respect  to  trust  Indentures 
is  provided  in  section  307(b)  of  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1939  and  the  amount  collected 
pursuant  thereto  in  fiscal  1964  was  $1,500. 
All  fees  collected  pursuant  to  the^  sections 
are  deposited  Into  the  general  fiind  of  the 
Tre&sury 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  two 
securities  acts  there  were  Indications  that 
the  registration  fees  provided  therein  were 
intended  to  cover  the  anticipated  costs  of 
administration.  In  fact,  the  amounts  col- 
lected have  fallen  far  short  of  this.  There 
have  been  no  amendments  of  the  securitieB 
acts  with  respect  to  fees,  except  for  the  1964 
amendment  to  section  15(b)(8)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  relating  to  fees  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  examinations  and  other  ex- 
penses in  regulating  broker-dealers  who  are 
not  members  of  a  registered  securities  asso- 
ciation. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  numerous 
suggestions  or  proposals  for  increased  or  ad- 
ditional fees,     in  1951  title  V  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices   Appropriation  Act,   19&^.'  o 
use   140,  authorized  agencies  to  adopt  fees 
to  cover  the  cost  of  agency  activities  where 
fees  were  not  fixed  by  statute.     Pj^rsuant 
thereto  In  1952  the  Commission  submitted 
for  comment  proposed  rules  which  sought  to 
impose  substantial  fees  on  various  segments 
of  the  securities  Industry.    These  proposals 
resulted  in  considerable  controversy  and  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  was 
studying  the  activities  of  this  Commission, 
reported  its  view  that  any  fees  In  this  area 
should  be  "spelled  out  in  specific  legislation 
which  has  been  submitted  to  and  passed  by 
the  Congress,  rather  than  through  any  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  any  agency  to  ^ 
upon    the    need    for   or   amount   thereof. 
Thereafter   the   Commission    abandoned    Its 
proposal  and  has  never  since  proposed  fix- 
ing fees  by  rule.  .    ,  „  >,„. 
In  subsequent  years  the  Commission  has 
expressed  the  view  that  any  fair  fee  proposal 
should  include  an  increase  in  at  least  one 
of  the  existing  fees.    Thus  In  1957  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce  a   legislative 
proposal  that  would  have  increased  the  stocK 
exchange  registration  fee  from  2  cents  per 
$1,000   of   the   aggregate  dollar   amount  or 
each  transaction  to  5  cents  per  $1,000  and 
would    have    imposed    a    similar   fee   upon 
broker-dealers  effecting  transactions  other- 
wise than  on  a  national  securities  exchange. 
This  proposal  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  bills  m  both  the  House  and  Senate    but, 
although  the  Senate  passed  its  bill  no  action 
was  taken  in  the  House.    Substantially  sim- 
ilar bills  were  reintroduced  but  not  passed 
in  1959  and  1961.»    In  1962  a  bUl  increasing 
the  stock  exchange  registration  fee  to  5  cents 


1  Report  of  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  Securities  and  ac- 
chanfe  Commission,  H.  Rept.  No.  2508,  82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1952),  p.  138. 

'S.  2520,  85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  H.B.  mo, 
85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  „   „,-    orr^y, 

»  S.  737,  86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  S.  755.  87tn 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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per  $1,000,  but  containing  no  provision  for  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  ( b )  of  the  Secxirities  after  the   welfare   of   very   young  boys 

over-the-counter    transactions    was    Intro-  Act  of  1933  many  of  whom  are  on  their  own  for  the 

duced  but  not  passed*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  first  time,  far  from  their  parents  and 

While  we  have  again  considered  the  pds-  q/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  homes, 
sibility  of  amendments  such  as  those  referred  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  Today  most  Capitol  policemen  pIp 
to  above,  we  feel  that  the  proposal  to  increase  6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  is  amended  .  nn'pratnr^  Pn<;f-  Offipp  PmnlA,,! 
the  Securities  Act  registration  fee  at  this  to  read  as  follows  •  vator  operatois.  fOSZ  umce  employees, 
time  would  be  more  suitable.  To  Increase  ..(b)  At  the  time  of  filing  a  registration  and  other  patronage  jobs  on  Capitol  Hill 
the  cost  of  the  stock  exchange  fees  alone  statement  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  are  filled  by  young  men  attending  col- 
without  assessing  a  similar  fee  with  respect  Commission  a  fee  of  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  leges  and  universities  in  the  Washington 
to  over-the-counter  transactions  might  be  centum  of  the  maximum  aggregate  price  at  area.  This  has  provided  a  wonderful  op- 
considered  unfair,  particularly  in  the  light  which  such  securities  are  proposed  to  be  portunity  for  them,  and  I  am  sure  has 
of  the  growth  of  the  "third  market"  for  listed  offered,  but  In  no  case  shall  such  fee  be  less  helped  many  a  young  man  to  graduatp 
secvirities.  On  the  other  hand,  It  appears  to  ^^nn  cino  "  ,„v,,-.  ^fv,o,.«T^co  »v,irTV.f  »,«*  fi»,o>,„;„n  ""^'^ 
be  most  untimely  to  assess  fees  on  SvVthe-  'X'TT^e  effective  date  of  section  6(b)  J^^en  able  T^  mTe  hi^^a^^ 
counter  transactions  now.  when  the  NASD  ^j  ^he  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  by  °fjf  ^°^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  through  col- 
has  recently  increased  its  fee  assessment  on  ^^is  Act,  shall  be  July  1,  1965.  ^^^-  ^  ^v,  ^  *  r,,  • 
over-the-counter  dealers  to  defray  costs  of  The  present  method  Of  hiring  young 
the  additional  self-regulation  imposed  fol-  -^~^^"^~~~^~"  boys  to  perform  these  duties  is  archaic 
lowing  the  Commission's  Special  Study  of  PROPOSAL  FOR  REEXAMINATION  and  troublesome.  Because  of  the  fact 
--''^ThYSltie'flct  Registration  fee  is  nee-  "  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  PAGE  SYS-  that  so  many  of  them  hav^ 
essarily  passed  on  to  investors.  Since  the  iu-  TEM  fJi^^''^'?''  ^^^^^  ^'"^"^  °''  ^^^'I  .T^  1" 
crease  would  result  Indirectly  in  Investors  j^..  yOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President  Washington  it  is  now  proposed  that  $1 
paying  a  larger  proportion  of  the  overall  .y^^l-yjiizl^fj,,^^^  million  of  taxpayers'  money  be  appro- 
cost  of  this  comiiiission.  which  operates  to  ^^e  boys  who  seri'e  as  pages  m  the  Sen-  p^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^  dormitoiy  for  them.  To  do 
protect  investors,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  fair  ate  and  in  the  House  oi  Kepreseniauves  ^^^^  would  merely  be  to  compound  an  al- 
and in  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  are  fine  boys  indeed.  However,  the  time  j-gady  unwieldy  situation  Why  spend 
by  the  President  that  "those  who  enjoy  •  •  •  has  come  when  the  Congress  should  re-  taxpayers'  money  to  pei-petuate  an  out- 
benefits  should  bear  a  ^eater  share  of  the  examine  the  method  by  which  we  select  ^^^^  unnecessary,  and  unjustified  sys- 
costs."  In  this  connection,  the  larger  the  pages  and  the  qualifications  estabhshed  .  ,  I  r)ror>o<?p  the  pmnlovmenf  nf  vnime 
public  offering  and  hence  the  fee,  the  larger  f ^^  those  positions,  and  another  and  bet-  ^^^J  SdToun-  mTn  of^oSege  ag^ 
normally  would  be  the  segment  of  the  m-  4.pr  cvcI-ptti  chnnlH  hp  nrinntpH  women  ana  youn^  men  oi  couege  age- 
vesting  public  purchasing  the  registered  se-  „^l^!:^f^J^T^iz  .„cfnm  nf  hlrm^  n«£rP<,  ^'^  ^  ^2— to  serve  as  messengers  or  pages 
curities.  Historically  the  custom  of  hiring  pages  m  both  branches  of  Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  had  the  pro-  &o^s  back  to  the  first  Congiess.    in  tnose  rpj^^  pages  are  fine  boys.    However,  at 

posed  fee  been  in  effect,  the  Commission  days  Members  of  Congress  who  knew  of  ^^.^^^^  ^^eir  salaries  amount  to  approx- 

wouid  have  collected  approximately  53,561,-  young  orphan  boys  m  destitute  circum-  jj^ately  $5  000  or  more  a  year     This  is 

t']?>,"fHf  !^^  ^^"""^^ '/f.'^H*-  "i^^^^^^l^^l  ^^^'"it^  ^^^  ^^^""  ^yf^^^^^^  aroused  rather  handsome  remuneration'for  young 
with  the  amounts  collected  under  the  stock  and  they  were  successful  in  having  offi-  ^  .-  ,.  .  ,  „  .  Pranklv 
e-xchange  registration  fee  and  trust  inden-  cers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  em-  Mr  p^e^dent  when  T  tls  t  voune  S^ 
ture  fee  would  have  totaled  $4,886,050.  „io„  „  fpw  hnv^  nq  riinnpr<?  Orio-inallv  ^^-  ^^^^Sldent,  When  I  was  a  young  mar- 
While  this  is  Slightly  more  than  the  total  g^^.^g^  ^ew  run^e^s  were  employed  ^^  1^^^^''  ^  ^^^^  °^  ^°  ^^^  °^  ^°1^^^^'  ^ 
costs  of  the  Commission's  Divisions  of  Cor-  H}  ^^^^'^  /^w  lunners  Ajeie  enipioyea.  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  gj^^  ^  ^^j^g  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
poratlon  Finance  and  Trading  and  Markets,-^  The  earliest  records  show  that  m  the  20th  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  munificent  salary. 
Which  processed  the  registrations  involved.  Congress,  which  ^at  from  1827  to  1829,  ^  .^^  ^^^^  whenever  a  long-estab- 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  work  of  other  three  boys  were  employed  as  runners.  In  tradition  nr  cu«;tom  i<?  set  aside 
divisions,  particularly  ihe  Office  of  Records  succeeding  Congresses,  the  number  lefvcarSmconsidLSThoSl?^^^ 
and  Service  and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Ac-  changed,  but  the  custom  continued.  very  carelui  consideration  snoum  oe  given 
countant,  was  also  spent  in  connection  with  in  the  27th  Coneress  which  sat  from  "*  tne  reasons  lor  aoing  so.  l  am  con- 
the  filings.               *^  igi^  to  1843  a  sS  Smmittee  was  a^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  fast-movmg  space 

B,  ..ecuo.  „,  .J^^co^^^^  w^«  -ore  *an^-  PuWjc/-^  -  =te  ^^^^^^ 

Chairman.  their  pay  should  be  adjusted.    One  re-  the  appointment  of  congressional  pages 

Attachments.  ^ult  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the  number  ^'  messengers  from  young  men  and  worn- 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  state-  of  pages  was  reduced  from  12  to  8  and  f^^^^^^^^^^^^  Lfilfc,      t  Lv  ,,nan^^^ 

ment  of  cost  by  organization,  fiscal  year  their  compensation  was  increased  from  are  attending  college     I  ask  unanimous 

"«4  $1.50  to  $2  a  day.    All  extra  compen-  ^^"^^^^  \^^t'^^  ?^/  ^^  PJ2f *5?  if,  S 

Office:  sation  for   overtime   work  was  discon-  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
Executive  offices $341,  793  tinned.    According  to  the  select  commit-  ^^!^^--,„„^r^^^^^  /-.T:Ti:TT/^Tro     t^o  wn 

Office  of  program  planning 179, 337  tee.  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  The  PRESIDING  Oi-i'TCii-K.     Ane  oiu 

Office  of  the  secretary 73, 178  grant  an  extra  allowance  of  $250  to  the  will     be     received     and     appropriately 

Office  of  hearing  examiners....       173, 006  pages  at  the  close  of  each  session  of  the  referred ;  and,  without  objection,  the  Dm 

Office  of  opinions  and  review..        166,942  Congress  ^^^  ^^  printed  in  the  Record. 

Office  of  the  general  counsel. --        347,185  Today  pages  may  be  employed  in  the  The  bill  (S.  1712)   to  provide  for  the 

Office  of  the  chief  accountant.        147, 095  House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  of  appointment  of  congressional  pages  or 

Division    of    corporation    fi-  ^4  ^nd  continue  unfll  they  are  18.    In  messengers  from  among  young  men  and 

nance.... 2,942.084  ^^e  Senate  pages  start  at  14  and  some  women  between  the  ages  of  17  and  22 

Division      of      trading      and  remain  in  this  employment  until  they  who  are  attending  college,  introduced  by 

n.^cfnl    7 : 7-    1' "^38, 224  are  too  large  to  serve  inconspicuously-a  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read 

Division  of  corporate  reguia-  rather  nebulous  standard  for  terminating  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 

tion 1, 083, 682  p^nlnvrnpnt  mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 

Office  Of  nersoT/er""-"""       \to  lit  In  my  judgment  consideration  should  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

Office  of  records  and'sVrVic;:::        739!  271  be  given  at  this  time  to  the  advisability  follows:                                         ^  „„«,,  0/ 

;__  of    employing    college    students,    young  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0; 

Subtotal    deoartmental          8  ao-i  iQi  men  and  women,  from  the  ages  of  17  to  Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 

Regional  offices                                      5  128  lit  22  to  serve  as  pages  in  both  Houses  of  America    in    Congress    assembled     r^sX   no 

g                                               -    5,728.154  ^^^g^g^      This  would  give  youngsters  P^JJ^J^f^^  J^taUve^s- 

Grand  total.. 13, 933, 948  who  are  college  students  the  valuable  op-  °"^«  beforeTe  or  she  has  attained  the  age 

portunity  to  view  the  work  of  Congress  of  seventeen  years,  or  during  any  session  of 

«H.R.  10167,  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.  firsthand,  help   them  to  pay  their  way  ^^g  congress  which  begins  after  he  or  she 

"See  "Statement  of  cost  by  organization,  through  college,  and  relieve  Members  of  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years: 

fiscal  year  1964,"  attached  hereto.  Congress  of  the  responsibility  of  looking  or 
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(2)  during  apy  period  when  he  or  she  is 
not  reeularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
Ldv  in  a  recognized  college  or  university, 
rjch  period  exceeds  (1)  thirty  days,  or 
(11)  four  months  if  the  period  is  between 
Uool  years  and  such  person  has  a  bona 
fide  intention  to  pursue  a  full-time  course 
of  study  in  a  recognized  college  or  univer- 
sitv  during  the  semester  (or  other  period 
into  which  the  school  year  is  divided)  im- 
mediately f  oUowing  such  period. 

Sec  2  (a)  Section  243  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  88a). 
and  the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Education  of  Senate  and  House 
Pages"  In  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act.  1947  (2  U.S.C.  88b),  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress. 


NEW  MODERATE-INCOME  HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Moderate  Income  Housing  Act  of  "1965, 
to  assist  In  the  provision  of  urgently 
needed  housing  for  moderate-income 
famiUes  and  elderly  persons.  This  leg- 
islation would  establish  a  new  program 
of  middle-income  housing  through  the 
use  of  Federal  guarantees  of  bonds  issued 
by  local  housing  agencies  and  would 
authorize  the  local  agencies  to  extend 
low-cost,  long-term  mortgage  loans  to 
nonprofit  and  limited  profit  corpora- 
tions to  construct  moderate-income 
housing  and  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  program  would  make  available  on 
a  national  scale  Federal  support  for  a 
program  similar  to  the  effective  New  York 
moderate-income  program.  The  mort- 
gage loans  would  be  made  for  a  period 
of  50  years  at  interest  rates  equivalent 
to  the  rates  at  which  tax-exempt 
Treasury  bonds  could  be  sold.*not  ex- 
ceeding 4  percent.  These  loans  would 
be  made  for  90  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  a  project.  An  additional 
servicing  fee  of  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  would  be  charged.  A  limitation  of 
6  percent  would  be  placed  on  dividends 
payable  by  the  borrower.  Rents  and 
carrying  charges  would  be  regulated  as 
a  condition  for  a  mortgage  loan  in  order 
to  insure  the  retention  of  a  middle- 
income  level  of  rent  for  a  project. 

One  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  our 
existing  Federal  housing  program  is  the 
lack  of  an  effective  program  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  new  housing  by 
private  enterprise  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous demands  of  moderate-income  citi- 
zens residing  in  urban  centers.  The 
existing  moderate-income  program  has 
not  met  these  needs.  The  infection  of 
slums  spreading  like  epidemics  through 
the  older  parts  of  our  cities,  the  meteoric 
rise  in  our  population  since  World  War 
n  and  the  rising  costs  of  land,  building, 
financing,  and  operating  require  new 
approaches  to  satisfy  the  exploding  needs 
for  improved  housing.  The  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  of  both  middle-in- 
come and  low-rent  housing  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Through  purchases  of  bonds  issued  by 
the  State-created  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  private  investors  in  New  York 
have  purchased   $479,239,000   in  long- 


term  obligations,  permitting  the  financ- 
ing of  privately-owned  housing  at  rent- 
als low  enough  to  make  modern  housing 
available  to  a  vast  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  previously  could  not  afford 
new  housing.  Under  the  Javits  bill, 
bonds  issued  by  the  local  authorities 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  event  of  default. 
The  Federal  guarantee  would  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  incentive  to  the 
sale  of  housing  bonds  at  even  a  lower 
interest  rate  than  the  New  York  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agency  issues  it  bonds  un- 
der the  New  York  program  and  would 
provide  a  basis  for  lower  rentals  in  New 
York  and  wherever  such  a  program 
would  be  implemented. 

This  would  create  a  parallel  on  the 
Federal  level  of  the  successful  New  York 
State  Mitchell-Lama  program,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1956,  and  as 
expanded  under  Governor  Rockefeller's 
administration  to  a  requested  total  au- 
thorization of  $1,150  million,  and 
through  the  New  York  State  Housing 
Finance  Agency,  has  completed  or  has 
underway  some  70  projects  consisting  of 
over  34,000  apartments. 

The  middle  income  housing  plan 
which  the  Congress  adopted  In  1961  has 
so  far  been  little  used  in  New  York  and 
in  other  States,  but  the  need  for  hous- 
ing for  this  income  bracket  in  the  urban 
centers  has  become  increasingly  desper- 
ate. Our  urban  centers  are  tending  to 
become  the  homes  of  only  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  suburban 
commuter  is  forced  to  use  transporta- 
tion facilities  that  are  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible.  What  the  Con- 
gress has  done  in  the  past  and  what  it 
is  now  being  asked  to  do,  has  not  and 
will  not  reverse  this  process  or  even  slow 
it  down  significantly. 

Mr.  President,  New  York's  successful 
Mitchell-Lama  program,  along  which 
this  measure  was  patterned,  has,  as  of 
December  31,  1964,  had  the  following 
results: 


The  use  of  low-cost,  long-term  financ- 
ing with  Federal  guarantees,  together 
with  limited  profit  vnership.  Govern- 
ment supervision  01  construction  and 
encouragement  of  local  tax  abatement 
would  provide  a  new  arsenal  of  weapons 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  moderate- 
income  housing  and  would  allow  the  gap 
to  be  filled  between  low-cost  public 
housing  and  the  higher  rentals  resulting 
from  conventional  financing. 

I  believe  that  the  private  enterprise 
system  can  and  should  be  stimulated  to 
fill  this  need  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
has  been  the  case  up  to  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1720)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  moderate-income 
families  and  elderly  persons  by  provid- 
ing Federal  guarantees  for  certain  obli- 
gations issued  by  local  housing  agencies, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Conittiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Completed 

Under  construction 
In  planning 

Total 


Projects 


69 


Units 


15,784 

12,221 

6.381 


34,386 


New  York  City  Mitchell-Lama  program 


Completed 

Under  construction 
In  planning 

Total-. 


1  Includes  7  low-rent  projects  and  6,170  units  which  are 
conversions  to  co-ops. 

Total  Mitchell-Lama  program  in  New  York 
State 


Completed 

Under  construction 
In  planning 

Grand  total.. 


158,404 


» Includes  7  low^«nt  projecte  and  6,170  units  which  are 
conversions  to  co-ops. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  22  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  at 
the  request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  biU  to  amend  section  22 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  lie  on 
the  table  for  7  days  in  order  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  join 
as  cosE>onsors. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  held  hearings  on  S.  2075, 
which  would  have  amended  section  22 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
assure  that  rates,  fares,  and  charges 
established  under  that  section  for  the 
U.S.  Government  are  free  from  imdue 
prejudice  and  preference. 

Although  the  committee  has  consid- 
ered many  bills  over  the  last  20  years  to 
amend  or  repeal  section  22,  the  only  ma- 
jor change  which  has  been  made  is  the 
enactment  in  1957  of  a  law  requiring 
carriers  to  file  certain  rates  with  the 
Commission. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  of  the  view  that,  except  during 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  the 
Government  should  pay  full  tariff  rates 
and  charges  for  Its  transportation,  the 
same  as  any  other  shipper.  A  large  per- 
centage of  Government  trafBc  now 
moves  at  reduced  rates  under  section  22, 
which  rates  are  not  available  to  com- 
mercial shippers.  According  to  the 
Commission,  this  preferential  treat- 
ment has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  cost  of  regulated  transportation 
services  to  other  shippers.  These  other 
shippers  as  a  result,  when  their  rates 
become  too  high,  may  resort  to  private 
carriage.  This  dlvei-sion  of  traffic  the 
Commission  considers  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  common 
carrier  system,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
national  transportation  policy. 

This  bill  would  not  completely  elim- 
inate Government  reduced  rate  privi- 
leges. In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense, governmental  bodies  would  retain 
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section  22  privileges  during  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  In  addition, 
reduced  rate  privileges  would  be  retained 
under  section  22  in  situations  involving 
the  transportation  of  bulk  or  agricultural 
commodities  for  governmental  bodies. 
The  Commission  believes  that  this  latter 
provision  is  necessary  in  order  not  to 
aggravate  existing  competitive  inequali- 
ties between  carriers  of  different  modes 
arising  from  the  exemptions  in  sections 
203(b)(6)  and  303  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

This  latter  proposal  may  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  the  impasse  that  has  heretofore 
developed.  In  the  coming  weeks,  I  would 
hope  that  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  several  States,  shippers, 
consumers,  and  the  industry  will  give  the 
committee  their  comments  on  this 
recommendation  ^  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  justifi- 
cation of  the  need  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  justi- 
fication will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  bill  (S.  1726)  to  amend  section  22 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  M.^gnuson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  justification  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows: 

Justification 

Section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
now  permits,  among  other  things,  "the  car- 
riage, storage,  and  handling  of  property  free 
or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  United  States. 
State,  or  municipal  governments"  and  "the 
transportation  of  persons  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment at  free  or  reduced  rates."  These 
provisions  which  apply  to  railroads  and  other 
common  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
act,  are  also  made  applicable  to  motor  com- 
mon carriers  by  section  217(b),  to  water 
common  carriers  by  section  306(c).  and  to 
freight  forwarders  as  to  transportation  or 
service  in  the  case  of  property  by  section 
405(c). 

Except  for  the  enactment  in  1957  of  stib- 
section  ( 2 1  which  requires  carriers  to  file 
certain  rates  with  the  Commission,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  22  relating  to  Government 
traffic  have  remained  essentially  the  same 
since  passage  of  the  original  act  to  regulate 
commerce  in  1887.  At  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment was  a  comparatively  small  user  of 
freight  or  passenger  services  of  the  carriers. 
Today,  however,  it  is  the  largest  single  pur- 
chaser of  transportation  services.  According 
to  a  study  prepared  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  dated  August  15.  1961,  during  fis- 
cal year  1959  the  Government  paid  line-haul 
transportation  charges  totaling  $184  million 
for  shipments  of  8  million  tons  of  freight  at 
reduced  rates  under  section  22.  This  is  in- 
dicative of  the  volume  of  freight  moving 
under  section  22  quotations  and  tenders. 

The  Commission  has  for  many  years  been 
of  the  view  that,  except  during  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency,  the  Government 
should  pay  full  tariff  rates  and  charges  for 
transportation  services  performed  on  its  be- 
half, the  same  as  any  other  shipper  or  user 
of  common  carrier  services.  A  large  percent- 
age of  Government  traffic  now  moves  at  re- 
duced rates  under  section  22  which,  of 
course,  are  not  available  to  the  commercial 
shipper.     This  preferential  treatment  has  a 


strong  tendency  to  increase  the  cost  of  regu- 
lated transportation  services  to  commercial 
users  who,  when  their  rates  become  too  high, 
resort  to  private  carriage.  Such  diversions 
of  traffic  are  clearly  detrimental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  common  carrier  system. 
Moreover,  the  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded the  various  levels  of  Government  is, 
in  our  view,  inconsistent  with  the  national 
transportiition  policy  which  has  among  its 
objectives  "to  foster  sound  economic  con- 
ditions in  transportation"  and  "to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rea- 
sonable charges  for  transportation  services 
without  unjust  discriminations,  undue  pref- 
erences or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  destruc- 
tive competitive  practices." 

The  draft  bill  would  not,  however,  com- 
pletely eliminate  Government  reduced  rate 
privileges  under  section  22.  During  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  these  privileges 
would  still  apply.  In  such  times,  it  is  re- 
quired that  commodities  be  moved,  often 
secretly,  over  routes  and  between  points  as 
to  which  the  applicable  tariff  rates  may  be 
considered  to  be  unreasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  with  respect  to  which  there 
are  no  existing  published  rates,  there  being 
little  likelihood  in  many  instances  of  any 
commercial  demand  developing  for  the  use 
of  such  routes  or  for  other  services.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  feel  that,  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  governmental  bodies  should 
retain  section  22  privileges  during  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

In  addition,  the  draft  bill  contains  a  spe- 
cific provision  retaining  reduced  rate  privi- 
leges in  situations  involving  the  transporta- 
tion of  bulk  or  agricultural  conamodities  for 
governmental  bodies.  This  provision  is 
necessary  In  order  not  to  aggravate  existing 
competitive  inequalities  between  carriers  of 
different  modes  arising  from  the  exemptions 
In  sections  203(b)(6)  and  303  of  the  act. 
However,  we  recognize  that  any  change  in 
the  law  respecting  these  inequalities  may  re- 
quire a  corresponding  change  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  22. 


STRENGTHENING  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OP  NATIONAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  curb  illegal  carriage  and  to  re- 
quire motor  carriers  and  freight  for- 
warders to  pay  reparations.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Cotton,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  has 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  lie  on 
the  table  for  10  days  in  order  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  as 
cosponsors. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  similar  to  S. 
2796.  which  was  introduced  on  January 
2.  1964,  and  cosponsored  by  several 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  itself 
is  now  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monrgney], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1727)  to  provide  for 
strengthening  and  improving  the  na- 
tional transportation  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Comnierce 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  am  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate  reference,  at  the  request  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
number  of  bills  recommended  by  the 
Commission  to  help  combat  illegal  car- 
riage,  and  to  provide  for  motor  carrier 
and  freight  forwarder  reparations. 

Illegal  transportation  is  a  major  prob- 
lem requiring  action  by  this  Congress. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission! 
on  the  basis  of  road  checks  in  42  States, 
has  estimated  that  it  involves  a  mini^ 
mum  of  $500  million  a  year.  Other  ex- 
perts believe  the  cost  of  illegal  transpor- 
tation to  be  even  higher,  amounting  to 
between  $1  and  $5  billion  a  year. 

The  presence  of  these  highway 
poachers  penalizes  the  shipper,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  public.  The  illegal  op- 
erator  often  evades  the  tax  laws  as 
well  as  the  transportation  laws,  and  the 
law  abiding  must  pay  the  difference. 
The  public  also  pays  more  for  goods  be- 
cause freight  moved  illegally  takes 
revenues  from  the  lawful  carriers,  caus- 
ing their  rates  to  be  raised  to  pay  fixed 
operating  costs  such  as  labor,  mainte- 
nance, and  equipment.  Furthermore, 
the  evidence  to  date  indicates  that  illegal 
truckers  are  far  more  prone  to  highway 
accidents  than  are  the  lawful  operators, 
whether  they  be  common,  contract,  or 
private  carriers. 

Combating  illegal  carriage  is  not  an 
easy  task,  and  even  with  new  enforce- 
ment tools,  will  not  be  ended  overnight. 
Illegal  operators  have  become  sophisti- 
cated and  are  masking  their  operations 
under  various  disguises  and  facades. 

In  three  recent,  fine  articles  in  Trans- 
port Topics,  Associate  Editor  Harry  D. 
Wohl  describes  some  of  the  devices  used 
by  illegal  carriers  and  the  efforts  of  one 
State  bo^y,  the  Florida  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  to  war  on  these  illegal  car- 
riers. They  are  too  long  to  include  in 
the  Record,  but  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  They  are  being 
held  in  the  files  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  premised  on  the  position  that  the 
States,  industry,  and  the  general  public 
must  share  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  equal  interest  in  fighting  illegal 
carriage. 

In  other  words,  if  these  highway 
poachers  are  to  be  curbed,  primary  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  a  cooperative, 
coordinated  effort  of  the  Commission, 
private  industry,  and  the  States. 

The  bill  which  I  am  sponsoring  is  in- 
tended to  put  muscle  in  the  enforcement 
efforts  of  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  Its  provisions  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Section  1  authorizes  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  several 
States  to  enforce  State  and  Federal  eco- 
nomic and  safety  laws  relating  to  high- 
way transportation. 

Section  2  provides  for  uniforai  State 
registration  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  motor  carrier  certificates. 

Section  3  increases  civil  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply  with  certain  ICC  reg- 
ulations,   and    extends    civil   forfeiture 
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nrovisions  to  unlawful  operations  by  mo- 
Lr  Sriers  and  certain  violations  of  the 
o  J?ii3on's  motor  carrier  regulations. 
'Si?n  4  Pei-mits  the  ICC,  in  enforce- 
„,pnt  proceedings,  to  obtain  service  of 
nrSess  and  to  join  any  other  party  or 
Sfes  necessary  to  the  proceedings. 
K  section  would  also  permit  any  in- 
S  person  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
Saints  against  illegal  carriers  oper- 
S  in  clear  and  patent  violation  of  an 
interstate  Commerce  certificate  or  per- 
mit or  law,  rules,  and  regulations. 

sections  5  and  6  pemit  shippers  to 
recover  reparations  from  motor  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  for  the 
most  part  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ts in  the  87th  Congress.  As  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  the  Senate  approved 
S  2560  in  the  87th  Congress,  but  action 
was  not  taken  by  the  House. 

On  May  2, 1964. 1  introduced  S.  2796  to 
fieht  illegal  carriage.    Joining  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  that  bill  were  Senators  Cot- 
ton SMATHERS,  Bartlett,  Beall.  Hartke 
McGee      Monroney.     Randolph,     and 
Scott.    In  introducing  S.  2796,  I  stated: 
While  House  action  on  measures  to  deregu- 
late the  transportation  of  certain  commodi- 
ties has  stalled  in  growing  controversy,  fhere 
would  appear  to  be  general  agreement  that 
leelslation  to  combat  illegal  carriage  and  re- 
Qulre  reparations  should  be  enacted  now. 

The  House  Committee  has  done  an  excel- 
lent lob  in  perfecting  these  so-called  en- 
forcement provisions  and  they  should  now 
be  considered  independently  because  of  the 
contribtition  they  will  make  to  improving 
our  national  transportation  system.  These 
vitally  needed  measures  should  not  await 
what  appears  to  be  the  long-term  resolution 
of  controversial  issues. 


Senator  Cotton  and  I  are  not  com- 
mitted to  any  specific  language.  We 
firmly  believe  in  the  general  principle 
that  measures  providing  for  a  coordi- 
nated, cooperative  effort  should  be  en- 
acted in  the  near  future  as  part  of  an  all- 
out  drive  against  illegal  carriage. 

This  same  statement  applies  to  the 
language  of  section  3,  increased  civil 
penalties.  The  proposed  extension  of 
civil  penalties  to  motor  carrier  safety 
violations  in  S.  2796  was  objected  to  by 
Vome  groups.  My  hope  is  that  the  hear- 
ings will  result  in  the  industry,  the  State 
commissions,  and  the  ICC  reaching  a 
consensus  on  this  question. 


The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  similar  to  S.  2796.  The  present 
bill,  like  H.R.  5401.  which  was  recently 
introduced  by  Chairman  Harris,  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  contains  changes  which  were 
worked  out  by  the  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America  since  the  close  of 
the  last  Congress.  I  am  advised  that 
these  changes  will  aid  in  eliminating  op- 
position and  increasing  support  for  these 
measures  to  fie'ht  illegal  carriage. 

One  change  in  the  new  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  relief  by  injunction  against  all 
carriers  found  to  be  violating  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  In  S.  2796, 
motor  carriers  "holding  a  certificate,  per- 
mit or  grant  of  temporary  authority  is- 
sued by  the  Commission"  were  exempted. 
This  change  is  in  section  4  of  the  bill 
introduced  today. 

A  second  change  would  add  to  section 
2,  providing  for  increased  civil  penalties, 
a  proviso  that  nothing  in  that  section 
would  deprive  the  Commission  of  its  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  an  operation  in  dispute  under 
the  primaiT  business  test. 

A  third  change  would  add  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4.  providing  for  pri- 
vate injunction  suits,  a  similar  proviso 
stating  that  nothing  in  that  section 
should  be  construed  to  deprive  the  Com- 
mission of  its  jurisdiction  to  interpret  or 
construe  its  certificates  and  permits  or 
rules  and  regulations;  or  validity  of  an 
operation  in  dispute  under  the  primary 
business  test. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
Mr  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce traditionally  introduces  bills  on 
behalf  of  the  chairmen  of  various  and 
numerous  agencies  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee,  so  that  we  might 
consider  them  and  consider  the  views  of 
those  agencies,  and  in  particulair  suggest 
amendments  which  would  expedite  work. 
Mr  President,  I  am  also  introducing, 
by  request,  six  bills  recommended  by  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission    to 
combat  illegal  carriage  and  provide  for 
motor  carrier  and  freight  forwarder  rep- 
arations.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bills  along  with  the  ICC's  statement 
of  justification  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Commission  indicates  that  tnese 
bills  would  greatly  assist  it  in  efforts  to 
combat  the  threat  to  the  preservation 
of  a  sound  common  carrier  system  posea 
by  unlawful  carriage. 

The  Commerce  Committee  will  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  evaluate  the  meas- 
ures introduced  today.  In  endeavoring 
to  forge  these  improved  enforcement 
tools,  the  committee  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  view  of  private  mdusti-y 
and  the  Statos  on  this  major  problem 
confronting  our  national  transportation 

^^Th?'  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
bills  vnW  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  justifications  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
bv  request  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  1732  A  bill  to  amend  sections  204a  and 
406a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order 
to  provide  civil  liability  for  violations  of 
such  act  by  common  carriers  by  motor  ve- 
hicle and  freight  forwarders. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 204a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 


"REPARATION    awards;     LIMITATION    OP    ACTIONS 

"Sec  204a  (a)  In  case  any  common  carrier 
by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  part  shall  do,  cause  to  be  done,  or 
permit  to  be  done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing 
in  this  part  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful or  shall  omit  to  do  any  act,  matter, 
or  thing  in  this  part  required  to  be  done, 
such  carrier  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  or 


persons  injured  thereby  for  the  full  amount 
of  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  any 
such  violation,  together  with  a  reasonable 
counsel's  or  attorney's  fee,  to  be  Axed  by  the 
court  m  every  case  of  recovery,  which  at- 
torney's fee  shall  be  taxed  and  collected  as 

part  of  the  costs  In  the  case.  

"(b)  Any  person,  organization,  or  boay 
politic  claiming  to  be  damaged  by  any  such 
carrier  may  either  make  complaint  to  the 
Commission  or  may  bring  suit  In  his  or  their 
own  behalf  tor  the  recovery  of  the  damages 
for  which  such  carrier  may  be  liable  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
jurisdiction:  but  such  person,  organization, 
or  body  politic  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
pursue  both  of  said  remedies.  ^     ,     ^  ,„ 

"(c)   When  a  complaint  as  authorized  in 
paragraph   (b)   of  this  section  is  filed  with 
the  commission,  a  sUtement  of  such  com- 
plaint shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Commission 
to  the  carrier  or  carriers  named  in  such  cona- 
plaint    who  shall  be  called  upon  to  satisfy 
the   complaint,   or   to   answer   the   same   in 
writing  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  spec- 
ified by  the  Commission.    If  such  carrier  or 
carriers  within  the  time  specified  shall  niake 
reparation  for  the  Injury  alleged  to  have  been 
done  such  carrier  or  carriers  shall  be  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  complainant  only  for  the 
particular  violation  of  law  set  forth  in  the 
complaint.     If  such  carried  or  carriers  shall 
not   satisfy  the  complaint  within  the  time 
specified,   or   there  shall   appear  to  be  any 
reasonable  ground  for  Investigating  the  said 
complaint.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission   to    investigate    the    matters    com- 
plained  of   In   such   manner    and   by   such 
means  as  It  shall  deem  proper. 

"(d)  If,  after  hearing  on  a  complaint,  tne 
Commission  shall  determine  that  any  party 
complainant  Is  entitled  to  an  award  of  dam- 
ages under  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  a 
violation  thereof  by  any  carrier,  the  Co^ 
mission  shall  make  an  order  directing  the 
carrier  to  pay  to  the  complainant  the  sum 
to  which  he  Is  entitled  on  or  before  a  day 

named.  ^  ,     _^*v 

"(e)   If  such  carrier  does  not  comply  witn 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within 
the  time  limit  In  such  order,  the  complain- 
ant   or  any  person  for  whose  benefit  such 
order  was  made,  may  file  with  the  distr  ct 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  he  or  it  resides,  or  In  which  is  lo- 
cated the  principal  operating  office  of  such 
carrier,  or  in  which  such  carrier  operates  or 
In  any  State  court  of  general  Jurisdiction 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  a  com- 
plaint setting  forth  briefly  the  causes  for 
which  he  claims  damages,  and  in  the  order 
of  the  Commission  In  the  premises.     Such 
suit  m  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  proceed  In  all  respects  like  other  civil 
suits  for  damages,  except  that  on  the  trial 
of  such  suit  the  findings  and  order  of  the 
Commission  shaU  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  facts  therein  stated,  and  except  that  the 
plaintiff  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs  in  the 
district  court  nor  for  costs  at  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings  unless  they  acrue 
upL  his  appeal.     If  the  plaintiff  shall  finally 
prevail  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee,  to  be  taxed  and  collected  as  a 
Dart  of  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

"(f)  (1)  (A)  All  actions  at  law  by  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  the  recovery  of 
their  charges,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
begun  within  three  years  from  the  time  the 
cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not  after. 

"(B)  All  complaints  against  such  carriers 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  not  based  on 
overcharges  shall  be  filed  with  the  Comm^" 
slon  within  two  years  from  the  time  the 
cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not  after,  sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  (D). 

"(C)  For  the  recovery  of  overcharges,  ac- 
tion at  law  shall  be  begun  or  complaint  filed 
with  the  Commission  against  such  carriers 
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within  three  years  from  the  time  the  cause 
of  action  accrues,  and  not  after,  subject  to 
subparagraph  (D),  except  that  If  claim  for 
the  overcharge  has  been  presented  in  writing 
to  the  carrier  within  +he  three-year  period  of 
limitation  said  period  shall  be  extended  to 
Include  six  months  from  the  time  notice  In 
writing  Is  given  by  the  carrier  to  the  claim- 
ant of  disallowance  of  the  claim,  or  any  part 
or  parts  thereof,  specified  in  the  notice. 

"(D)  If  on  or  before  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  of  limitation  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  the  three-year  period  of  limita- 
tion in  subparagraph  (C)  a  common  carrier 
by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  part  begins  action  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  recovery  of  charges  in  respect  of  the 
same  transportation  service,  or,  without  be- 
ginning action,  collects  charges  in  respect  of 
that  service,  said  period  of  limitation  shall 
be  extended  to  include  ninety  days  from  the 
time  such  action  Is  begun  or  charges  are  col- 
lected by  the  carrier. 

"(2)  The  cause  of  action  in  respect  of  a 
shipment  of  property  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  accrue  upon  de- 
livery or  tender  of  delivery  thereof  by  the 
carrier  and  not  after. 

"(3)  A  complaint  for  the  enforcement  of 
an  order  of  the  Commission  for  the  payment 
of  money  shall  be  filed  in  the  district  court 
or  the  State  court  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  order,  and  not  after. 

"(4)  The  term  'overcliarges'  as  used  In  this 
section  means  cliarges  for  transportation 
services  in  excess  of  those  applicable  thereto 
under  the  tariffs  lawfully  on  file  with  the 
Commission. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  section  204a 
shall  extend  to  and  embrace  all  transporta- 
tion of  property  or  passengers  for  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
any  action  brought  before  the  Commission  or 
any  court  by  or  against  carriers  subject  to 
this  part:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  with  re- 
spect to  such  transportation  of  property  or 
passengers  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  periods  of  limitation  herein  pro- 
vided shall  be  extended  to  Include  three  years 
from  the  date  of  (A)  payment  of  charges  for 
the  transportation  Involved,  or  (B)  subse- 
quent refund  for  overpayment  of  such 
charges,  or  (C)  deduction  made  under  sec- 
tion 322  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940 
(49  U.S.C.  66),  whichever  is  later. 

"(g)  In  suits  brought  to  enforce  an  order 
of  the  Commission  for  the  payment  of  money 
all  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commission 
niay  have  made  an  award  of  damages  by  a 
single  order  may  be  joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  of  the  carriers  parties  to  such  order  award- 
ing such  damages  may  be  Joined  as  defend- 
ants, and  such  suit  may  be  maintained  by 
such  joint  plaintiffs  and  against  such  Joint 
defendants  in  any  district  where  any  one  of 
such  Joint  plaintiffs  could  maintain  such  suit 
against  any  one  of  such  Joint  defendants; 
and  service  of  process  against  any  one  of  such 
defendants  as  may  not  be  found  In  the  dis- 
trict where  the  suit  is  brought  may  be  made 
In  any  district  where  such  defendant  has  his 
or  its  principal  operating  oflBce.  In  case  of 
such  Joint  suit  the  recovery,  If  any,  may  be 
by  Judgment  In  favor  of  any  one  of  such 
plaintiffs,  against  the  defendant  found  to  be 
liable  to  such  plaintiff." 

Sec.  2.  Section  406a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"repabation  awards;  LiMrrAXiON  op  actions 

"Sec.  406a.  (a)  In  case  any  freight  for- 
warder subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  do.  cause  to  be  done,  or  permit  to  be 
done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  part 
prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful,  or 
shall  omit  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing 
In  this  part  required  to  be  done,  such  freight 
forwarded  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  or 
persons  injured  thereby  for  the  full  amount 


of  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  any 
such  violation,  together  with  a  reasonable 
counsel's  or  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court  In  every  case  of  rficovery,  which 
attorney's  fees  shall  be  taxed  and  collected 
as  part  of  the  costs  In  the  case. 

"(b)  Any  person,  organization,  or  body 
politic  claiming  to  be  damaged  by  any  such 
freight  forwarder  may  either  make  complaint 
to  the  Commission  or  may  bring  suit  In  his 
or  their  own  behalf  for  the  recovery  of  the 
damages  for  which  such  freight  forwarder 
may  be  liable  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction;  but  such  person,  organization, 
or  body  politic  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
pursue  both  of  said  remedies. 

"(c)  When  a  complaint  as  authorized  In 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  is  filed  with  the 
Commission,  a  statement  of  such  complaint 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Commission  to  the 
freight  forwarder  or  forwarders  named  in 
such  complaint,  who  shall  be  called  upon  to 
satisfy  the  complaint,  or  to  answer  the  same 
in  writing,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be 
specified  by  the  Commission.  If  such  freight 
forwarder  or  forwarders  within  the  time 
specified  shall  make  reparation  for  the  In- 
jury alleged  to  have  been  done,  such  freight 
forwarder  or  forwarders  shall  be  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  complainant  only  for  the  par- 
ticular violation  of  law  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaint. If  such  freight  forwarder  or  for- 
warders shall  not  satisfy  the  complaint  with- 
in the  time  specified,  or  there  shall  appear  to 
be  any  reasonable  ground  for  investigating 
the  said  complaint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  investigate  the  matters 
complained  of  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
means  as  It  shall  deem  proper. 

"(d)  If,  after  hearing  on  a  complaint,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  that  any  party 
complainant  is  entitled  to  an  award  of  dam- 
ages under  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  a 
violation  thereof  by  any  freight  forwarder, 
the  Commission  shall  make  an  order  direct- 
ing the  freight  forwarder  to  pay  to  the  com- 
plainant the  sum  to  which  he  Is  entitled  on 
or  before  a  day  named. 

"(e)  If  such  freight  forwarder  does  not 
comply  with  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  within  the  time  limit  in  such  order, 
the  complainant,  or  any  person  for  whose 
benefit  such  order  was  made,  may  file  with 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  he  or  It  resides,  or  in 
which  Is  located  the  principal  operating  of- 
fice of  such  freight  forwarder,  or  In  which 
such  freight  forwarder  operates,  or  in  any 
State  court  of  general  jurisdiction  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  briefly  the  causes  for  which  he 
claims  damages  and  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  premises.  Such  suit  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  pro- 
ceed in  all  respects  like  other  civil  suits  for 
damages,  except  that  on  the  trial  of  such 
suit  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
therein  stated,  and  except  that  the  plaintiff 
shall  not  be  liable  for  costs  in  the  district 
court  nor  for  costs  at  any  subsequent  stage 
of  the  proceedings  unless  they  accrue  upon 
his  appeal.  If  the  plaintiff  shall  finally  pre- 
vail, he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  to  be  taxed  and  collected  as  a  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

"(f)(1)(A)  All  actions  at  law  by  freight 
forwarders  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
part  for  the  recovery  of  their  charges,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  be  begun  within  three 
years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crues, and  not  after. 

"(B)  All  complaints  against  such  freight 
forwarders  for  the  recovery  of  damages  not 
based  on  overcharges  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  within  two  years  from  the  time 
the  cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not  after, 
subject  to  subparagraph  (D). 
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"(C)  For  the  recovery  of  overcharges  ac- 
tion at  law  shall  be  begun  or  complaint  flled 
with  the  Commission  against  such  freight 
forwarders  within  tliree  years  from  the  time 
the  cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not  after 
subject  to  subparagraph  (D),  except  that  if 
claim  for  the  overcharge  has  been  presented 
in  writing  to  the  freight  forwarder  within 
the  three-year  period  of  limitation  said  pe- 
riod shall  be  extended  to  Include  six  months 
from  the  time  notice  in  writing  Is  given  by 
the  freight  forwarder  to  the  claimant  of  dis- 
allowance of  the  claim,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  specified  in  the  notice. 

"(D)  If  on  or  before  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  of  limitation  In  subparagraph 

(B)  or  the  three-year  period  of  limitation  in 
subparagraph  (C)  a  freight  forwarder  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  part  begins 
action  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  recovery 
of  charges  in  respect  of  the  same  service,  or, 
without  beginning  action,  collects  charges  in 
respect  of  that  service,  said  period  of  limita- 
tion shall  be  extended  to  Include  ninety  days 
from  the  time  such  action  is  begun  or  such 
charges  are  collected  by  the  freight  for- 
warder. 

"(2)  The  cause  of  action  in  respect  of  a 
shipment  of  property  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  accrue  upon 
delivery  or  tender  of  delivery  thereof  by  the 
freight  forwarder,  and  not  after. 

"(3)  A  complaint  for  the  enforcement  ot 
an  order  of  the  Commission  for  the  payment 
of  money  shall  be  filed  in  the  district  court 
or  the  State  court  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  order,  and  not  after. 

"(4)  The  term  'overcharges'  as  used  in  this 
section  means  charges  for  services  in  excess 
of  those  applicable  thereto  under  the  tar- 
iffs lawfully  on  file  with  the  Commission. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  section  406a 
shall  extend  to  and  embrace  all  transporta- 
tion of  property  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  any  action 
brought  before  the  Commission  or  any  court 
by  or  against  freight  forwarders  subject  to 
this  part:  Provided,  however.  That  with  re- 
spect to  such  transportation  of  property  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  periods 
of  limitation  herein  provided  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  three  years  from  the  date 
of  (A)  payment  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation Involved,  or  (B)  subsequent  re- 
fund for  overpayment  of  such  charges,  or 

(C)  deduction  made  under  section  322  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  (49  U.S.C. 
66) ,  whichever  is  later. 

"(g)  In  suits  brought  to  enforce  an  order 
of  the  Commission  for  payment  of  money  all 
parties  In  whose  favor  the  Commission  may 
have  made  an  award  of  damages  by  a  single 
order  may  be  joined  as  plaintiffs,  and  all  of 
the  freight  forwarders  parties  to  such  order 
awarding  such  damages  may  be  Joined  as 
defendants,  and  such  suit  may  be  maintained 
by  such  joint  plaintiffs  and  against  such 
joint  defendants  in  any  district  where  any 
one  of  such  joint  plaintiffs  could  maintain 
such  suit  against  any  one  of  such  Joint  de- 
fendants; and  service  of  process  against  any 
one  of  such  defendants  as  may  not  be  found 
in  the  district  where  the  suit  Is  brought  may 
be  made  In  any  district  where  such  defend- 
ant has  his  or  Its  principal  operating  ofiBce. 
In  case  of  such  Joint  suit  the  recovery.  If 
any,  may  be  by  Judgment  In  favor  of  any  one 
of  such  plaintiffs,  against  the  defendant 
found  to  be  liable  to  such  plaintiff." 

Sec.  3.  Section  401  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec 
406a.  Actions  for  recovery  of  charges;  limi- 
tation of  actions."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  406a.  Reparation  awards;  limitation 
of  actions." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  cases 
in  which  the  cause  of  action  accrues  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
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ThP  recommendation  and  justification 
acS^panying  Senate  bill  1732  are  as 

follows: 

Recommendation  No.  lo 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
iJslatlve  recommendation  No.  15  of  the  In- 
Stat  commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  70  of  its  78th  annual  report  as  fol- 

'°"We  recommend  that  sections  204a  and 
AAfia  be  amended  to  make  common  carriers 
rmotor  vehicle  and  freight  forwarders,  re- 
sLctlvely.  liable  for  the  payment  of  damages 
rSeparailon  awards  to  persons  injured  by 
them  through  violations  of  the  act." 


Justification 
The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tions 204a  and  406a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  which  relate  to  actions  at  law  for 
toe  recovery  of  charges  by  or  against  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  vehicle  and  freight 
Srwarders,  so  as  to  make  such  carriers  liable 
for  the  payment  of  damages  to  persons.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  as  a  shipper.  In- 
lured  by  them  as  a  result  of  unreasonable 
Kes  on  past  shipments.  It  would  give 
to  an  injured  party  the  choice  of  pursuing 
ws  remedy  either  before  the  Commission  or 
in  any  court  of  competent  -Jurisdiction.  Ap- 
propriate periods  of  limitation  are  provided 
with  respect  to  the  commencement  of  such 
actions  or  proceedings.  „„„>,,„ 

At  present,  liability  for  an  unr«isonable 
rate  exists,  and  a  remedy  Is  orovlded,  only 
with  respect  to  violations  by  railroads  and 
other  can-lers  subject  to  part  I  and  by  ^ter 
carriers  subject  to  part  III  of  the  act.    ^lor 
to  the  decision   of   the   Supreme   Court  In 
TIME    inc.  V.  United  States,  359  U.S.  464, 
Mav  18  1959,  the  Commission,  upon  petition, 
made  determinations  of  the  reasonableness 
of  past  motor  carrier  rates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  mam- 
taln  an  action  In  court  for  reparations  based 
upon  the   unreasonableness   of   such   rates 
However,  In  that  case,  the  Court  ruled  that 
a  shipper  by  a  motor  common  carrier  sub- 
ject to  part  II  cannot   challenge   In   post- 
shipment   litigation   the    reasonableness    of 
the  carrier's  past  charges  made  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  tariffs  filed  with   the 
Commission.     A  shipper,  therefore.  Is  with- 
out remedy  for  Injury  arising  from  the  ap- 
plication of  an  unreasonable  rate.    Since  tne 
pertinent  provisions  of  part  IV  are  similar 
to  those  under  part  II.  a  shipper  by  freight 
forwarder  subject  to  part  IV  appears  to  be 
In  the  same  plight.  4.*„,„„j 

The  motor  carrier  Industry  has  attained 
stature  and  stability  as  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  of  public  transportation,  handimg 
a  substantial' volume  of  the  Nations  trat- 
flc.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
shippers  should  have  the  same  rights  of  re- 
covery against  motor  carriers  as  they  have 
against  rail  and  water  carriers  for  violations 
of  the  act.  .  ,        , 

The  need  for  the  relief  proposed  is  evl- 
^  denced  by  the  number  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted by  shippers  for  redress  against  motor 
common  carriers  prior  to  the  decision  In 
the  T.I.M.E.  case.  During  the  years  ended 
June  30,  1958,  and  1959.  for  example,  20  and 
14  formal  complaints  or  petitions,  respec- 
tively, were  filed  to  secure  the  Commission  s 
determination  of  the  reasonableness  of  es- 
tablished motor  carrier  rates  ancUlary  to 
court  actions  for  the  recovery  of  repara- 
tions. 4.    *    1    ,v# 

During  the  calendar  year  1958.  a  total  oi 
101  Informal  complaints  were  filed  against 
motor  carriers  claiming  damages  for  uru-ea- 
sonable  rates  and  practices.  In  1950  only  10 
such  complaints  were  handled  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  by  1954  the  nxmiber  had  risen 
to  110  Prior  to  the  decision  In  the  T.I.MJ:. 
case   adjustments  of  such  complaints  were 


negotiated.  In  appropriate  cases,  by  an  In- 
formal and  Inexpensive  procedure  Involving 
informal    conferences    and    correspondence 
with  the  parties.    Many  Informal  complaints 
however,  were  found  not  to  be  susceptible  or 
adjustment  by  such  means.    If  the  Commis- 
sion had  then  been  vested  with  the  requisite 
authority,   the  filing   of  formal   complaints 
seeking  awards  of  reparations  probably  would 
have  followed,  as  Is  now  the  practice  under 
parts  I  and  in  of  the  act.    In  this  connection 
It  should   be  noted   that  reparation  proce- 
dures before  the  Commission  are  more  slni- 
ple  and  less  expensive  than  actions  In  co\irt 
to   attain   the  same   end.     It  may   be   an- 
ticipated, therefore,  that  although  both  the 
courts  and   the  Commission  would   be   au- 
thorized under  the  proposed  amendments  to 
award    reparations,    shippers    would    prefer 
resort  to  the  Commission  since  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  rates  involved  would,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  It  upon  referral  of  the  question  by 
the  court.  .  , 

Although  the  need  for  a  provision  au- 
thorizing awards  of  reparations  against 
freight  forwarders  Is  not  as  pressing  as  In  the 
case  of  motor  carriers.  It  Is  equitable  logical, 
and  desirable  that  all  four  parte  of  the  act 
be  uniform  and  that  shippers  by  different 
modes  be  treated  In  similar  fashion.  Ap- 
propriate amendments  to  section  406a  are 
therefore  Included  In  the  draft  bill. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  early  consideration  and 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  proposed 
measure. 


S.  1728.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
the  service  of  process  In  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  222  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  822(b) ) .  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  any  motor  carrier  or  broker  oper- 
ates  In  violation  of   any  provision  of  this 
part    (except    as    to    the    reasonableness    of 
rates,  fares,  or  charges  and  the  discrimina- 
tory character  thereof) .  or  any  lawful  rule. 
re<^ulatlon.    requirement,    or   order    promul- 
gated by  the  Commission,  or  of  any  term  or 
condition  of  any  certificate  or  permit,  the 
Commission   or    Its   duly   authorized    agent 
may   apply  for  the  enforcement  thereof  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  where  such  motor  carrier  or  bro- 
ker operates.     In  any  proceeding  Instituted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  any  per- 
son, or  persons,  acting  In  concert  or  partici- 
pation with  such  carrier  or  broker  In  the 
commission  of  such  violation  may,  without 
regard  to  his  or  their  residence,  be  included, 
m  addition  to  the  motor  carrier  or  broker, 
as  a  party,  or  parties,  to  the  proceeding.    The 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  any  such  provision  of  this  part,  or 
of  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  order, 
term  or  condition  by  a  writ  of  Injunction  or 
by  other  process,   mandatory  or  otherwise, 
restraining  such  carrier  or  broker,  his  or  Its 
officers,  agents,  employees,  and   representa- 
tives and  such  other  person,  or  persons,  act- 
ing in  concert  or  participation  with  such 
c^ler  or  broker,  from  further  violation  of 
such  provision  of  this  part,  or  of  such  rule, 
regulation,  requirement,  order,  term,  or  con- 
dition and  enjoining  upon  It  or  them  obe- 
dience thereto.    Process  In  such  proceedings 
may  be  served  upon  such  motor  carrier,  or 
broker,   or   upon   such   person,   or   persons, 
acting  m  concert  or  participation  therewith 
m  the  commission  of  such  violation,  without 
regard  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  district 
or  of  the  State  In  which  the  proceeding  Is 
Instituted." 


The  recommendation  and  jvistlfication 
accompanying  Senate  bill  1728  are  as 

follows : 

Recommendation  No.  21 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  ©«««*  >o 
legislative  recommendation  No.  21  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  on  page  74  of  Its  78th  annual  report 

as  follows:  _»»,,..    «.« 

"We  recommend  that  sectton  222(b)  ue 
amended  to  enable  the  Commission  to  en- 
forcement  proceedings  to  obtain  service  of 
process  upon  motor  carriers  and  to  permlt 
the  joining  of  any  other  necessary  party 
without  regard  to  where  the  carrier  or  other 
party  may  be  served." 

JirSTinCATION 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  provide  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a 
more  effective  means  of  enforcing  the  motor 
carrier  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 

Act 

Under  section  222(b)  of  the  act  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  Institute  proceedings 
to  enjoin  unlawful  motor  carrier  or  broker 
operations  or  practices  in  the  United  States 
district  court  of  any  district  in  which  the 
carrier  or  broker  operates.  Rule  4(f)  of  the 
Federal  Rtdes  of  Civil  Procedure,  however. 
Ihnlts  the  service  of  process  In  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  In 
which  the  court  sits.  ^,„„* 

In  many  Instances  the  carriers  agaliist 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  seek  Injunctions  do 
not  hold  operating  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission and  they  have  not.  of  course,  desig- 
nated an  agent  for  the  service  of  processas 
provided  m  section  221(c)  of  the  act.  TTie 
operations  of  such  carriers  are  frequently 
widespread  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  in- 
stitute the  court  action  In  the  State  where 
most  of  their  services  are  performed,  "ms 
is  usually  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
majority  of  persons  Involved,  including  nec- 
essary witnesses.  The  Illegal  operator,  him- 
self, however,  may  avoid  service  of  process 
by  remaining  outside  of  the  State  and  by 
not^'-«tationlng  within  its  borders  anyone 
qualified  to  receive  service  on  his  behalf. 

Coping  with  the  problem  of  unlawfu   op- 
erations is  further  complicated  when  a  large 
shipper  is  involved.    An  Injunction  against 
one  or  several  relatively  small  carriers  with- 
out the   shipper  being  named   permits  the 
shipper  to  continue  his  unlawful  act  vltles 
bv  using  individual  truckers  or  small  <^- 
riers  against  whom  no  previous  actlop  has 
been  taken.     It  Is  therefore  frequently  de- 
slrable  and  often  critically  important   that 
such  shipper,  as  well  as  the  carriers,  be  enr 
lolned  from  participating  In  further  vlola- 
l?on  of  the  law  or  the  Commission's  rules 
and  regulations   thereunder.     In  some   In- 
stances, however,  the  Commission  has  been 
unable   to  obtain   service   of   process   upon 
both  the  carriers  and  the  shipper  because 
they  were  not  located  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  same  State. 

The   decision   of   the  court  In  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    v.    Blue    Dianwnd 
Products  company,  192  F.  2d  43.  precludes 
the  Commission  from  proceeding  against  a 
shipper  without  proceeding  against  the  car- 
rier   The  Commission  does  not  disagree  with 
the 'principle  of  that  case.    However,  it  is  of 
the  view,  and  the  draft  biU  would  so  provide 
that  it  Should  be  able  to  institute  a  civU 
action   against   a    carrier   in   any   State   to 
which  the  carrier  operates  and  to  Joto  to 
such  action  any  shipper,  or  any  other  person 
participating  in  the  violation,  without  re- 
gard to  where  the  carrier  or  the  shipper  or 
such  other  person  may  be  served. 

The  problem  presented  has  been  particu- 
larly troublesome  In  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission to  control  so-called  pseudo  private 
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carriage,  i.e..  for-hlre  carriers  claiming,  with- 
out basis,  to  be  engaged  in  private  trans- 
portation for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
economic  regulation  to  which  common  and 
contract  carriers  are  subject.  The  serious- 
ness of  these  unlawful  operations  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  when,  as  a  part  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  it  amended 
section  203(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  more  clearly  define  what  con- 
stitutes bona  fide  private  carriage.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  Inability  of  the  Com- 
mission, under  present  law,  to  get  both  the 
responsible  shipper  and  the  carrier  before 
the  court,  its  efforts  at  effective  enforcement 
is,  in  many  cases,  thwarted. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
more  effective  the  original  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  section  222 (b>  and  would 
aid  the  Commission  substantially  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  administer  and  enforce  the  act. 

In  order  to  make  the  provisions  of  section 
222(b)  harmonize  with  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  in  section  212(a) 
of  the  act  (see  legislative  recommendation 
No.  25,  78th  annual  report) ,  the  draft  bill 
further  provides  that  section  222(b)  shall 
apply  to  any  lawful  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. At  present,  the  pertinent  provision  of 
section  222(b)  refers  only  to  rules,  regula- 
tions, requirements,  or  orders  promulgated 
under  part  II  of  the  act. 

S.  1729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(b)  (5) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  exemption 
upon  application  and  proof  of  eligibility,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203(b)(5)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon 
to  a  colon  and  by  adding  Immediately  before 
"or"  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  204(a)  (4b)  of  this  part,  such  co- 
operative association  or  federation  has  ob- 
tained and  holds  a  certificate  of  exemption 
Issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  that  section.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (4a)  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(4b)  To  determine,  upon  Its  own  motion. 
or  upon  application  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion under  the  partial  exemption  provided 
In  section  203(b)(5)  of  this  part,  whether 
such  person  or  persons  constitute,  in  fact,  a 
cooperative  association  (as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  approved  June 
15,  1929,  as  amended) ,  or  a  federation  of  such 
cooperative  associations  as  described  therein, 
and  whether  the  transportation  activities 
engaged  in  by  such  person  or  persons  are 
within  the  meaning  and  scope  of  section 
203(b)(5).  Upon  so  finding,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  exemption 
to  the  cooperative  association  or  federation 
of  associations,  and  .such  cooperative  asso- 
ciation or  federation  shall  be  entitled  to 
operate  under  the  partial  exemption  con- 
tained In  section  203=tb)  (5)  as  long  as  such 
certificate  remains  in  effect  and  unrevoked. 
At  any  time  after  the  issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  exemption  under  the  provisions  hereof  the 
Commission  may  by  order  revoke  such  cer- 
tificate if  it  finds  that  the  holder  thereof 
is  no  longer  a  cooperative  association  or  a 
federation  of  such  associations,  or  that  the 
transportation  activities  engaged  in  by  such 
association  or  federation  are  no  longer  with- 
in the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  partial  ex- 
emption provided  by^sectlon  203(b)  (5) .  Any 
cooperative  association  or  federation  of  co- 
operative associations  controlling  or  oper- 
ating motor  vehicles  under  the  partial  ex- 
emption  provided  in  section  203(b)(5)    on 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph, 
or  during  the  year  1964,  may  continue  to  en- 
gage in  transportation  activities  under  such 
partial  exemption  for  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment without  a  certificate  of  exemption, 
and,  if  application  for  such  certificate  Is 
made  to  the  Commission  within  such  period, 
may  continue  to  engage  in  such  transporta- 
tion activities  pending  a  determination  of 
such  application  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Commission  in  that  or  any  other 
proceeding.  Applications  for  certificates  of 
exemption  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Commission,  and  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion and  be  accompanied  by  proof  of  serv- 
ice upon  such  interested  persons  as  the 
Commission  shall,  by  regulation,  require. 
No  certificate  of  exemption  shall  be  denied 
and  no  order  of  revocation  shall  be  Issued, 
under  this  subparagraph,  except  after  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  hearing.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  220(d)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  by  changing  the 
third  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commission  or  its  duly  authorized  spe- 
cial agents,  accountants,  or  examiners  shall 
at  all  times  have  access  to  and  authority, 
under  its  order,  to  inspect  and  examine  any 
and  all  lands,  buildings,  or  equipment  of 
motor  carriers,  brokers,  and  lessors:  and 
shall  have  authority  to  Inspect  and  copy  any 
and  all  accounts,  books,  records,  memoranda, 
correspondence,  and  other  documents  of 
such  carriers,  brokers,  lessors,  associations 
(as  defined  in  this  section),  and  coopera- 
tive associations  or  federations  of  coopera- 
tive associations  holding  a  certificate  of  ex- 
emption issued  pursuant  to  section  204(a) 
(4ta)  of  this  part,  and  such  accounts,  books, 
records,  memoranda,  correspondence,  and 
other  documents,  of  any  person  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
any  such  carrier,  as  the  Commission  deems 
relevant  to  such  person's  relation  to  or  trans- 
actions  with   such   carrier." 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
(-accompanying  Senate  bill  1729  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Recommendation  No.  23 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  legis- 
lative recommendation  No.  23  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
pa9;e  76  of  its  7ath  annual  report  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  (a)  that  section  203(b) 
(5)  be  amended  to  provide  that  agricultural 
cooperatives  shall  be  entitled  to  exempt 
status  thereunder  only  upon  application  and 
proof  of  eligibility,  and  (b)  that  section  220 
be  amended  to  permit  the  Commission  or  its 
duly  aVithorized  agents  to  inspect  the  books, 
records,  and  other  documents  kept  or  main- 
tained by  such  cooperatives." 


Justification 

TheP  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  Is  to 
enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  unlawful 
activities  of  various  groups  and  organizations 
which  are  syphoning  off  substantial  amounts 
of  traffic  from  authorized  carriers  by  per- 
forming general  transportation  services  un- 
der the  guise  of  exempt  agricultural  coopera- 
tives. This  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  a  procedure  whereby  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  would  be  required  to 
show,  in  the  first  Instance,  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  exempt  status  under  section  203(b) 
(5)  of  the  act  and  by  granting  the  Commis- 
sion specific  authority  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  such  cooperatives  and  asso- 
ciations. 

For  some  time  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  concerned  with  the 
relative  decline  of  the  Nation's  common  car- 
rier industry.  Several  traffic  studies  clearly 
repeal  that  common  carriers  have  lost  con- 
siderable traffic  which  they  formerly  handled 


and.  at  the  same  time,  have  been  xinable  to 
share  proportionately  in  the  additional  traffic 
generated  by  the  Nation's  expanding  econ- 
omy. One  such  study,  for  example,  showed  a 
decline  In  the  common  carrier's  share  of  total 
intercity  ton-miles  from  75.4  percent  wliich 
they  enjoyed  in  1939  to  only  67.5  percent  in 
1959.  Projecting  this  trend  to  1970,  a  fur- 
ther decline  to  between  60.8  and  63.8  percent 
was  forecast. 

This  decline  Is  essentially  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  unregulated  private  and  exempt 
carriage.  It  is  also  attributable,  however,  to 
the  growth  of  unauthorized  and  illegal  car- 
riage inimical  to  the  public  Interest.  The 
Commission  has  recommended  In  Its  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  in  testimony  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  several 
courses  of  action,  including  the  instant  pro- 
pos.^l,  designed  to  halt  this  steady  rise  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  handled  by  illegitimate  pri- 
vate and  exempt  carriers  to  the  detriment  of 
tlie  authorized  carriers. 

Under  section  203(b)  (5)  of  the  act,  motor 
vehicles  controlled  and  operated  by  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  or  by  a  federation  of  such 
cooperatives,  are  exempt  from  the  Commis- 
sion's economic  regulation  provided  the  co- 
operatives meet  certain  qualifying  criteria  as 
defined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1929  (12  U.S.C.  1141).  This  exemption  is,  in 
our  judgment,  a  breeding  ground  for  multi- 
farious schemes  to  avoid  the  obligations 
which  must  be  assumed  by  for-hire  carriers 
subject  to  the  Commission's  economic  regu- 
lation. 

While  the  number  of  groups  and  organiza- 
tions claiming  e.xemption  as  agricultural  co- 
operatives has  grown  considerably  in  the  last 
10-15  years,  the  Commission  is  not  presently 
equipped  witli  authority  effective  enough  to 
weed  out  those  which  are  not  entitled  to  the 
exemption  or  to  prevent  other  such  persons 
from  commencing  operations.  It  is  only  after 
such  operations  have  been  Initiated  that  the 
Commission,  on  its  own  motion  or  upon  com- 
plaint, may  now  institute  an  Investigation  to 
determine  whether  the  operations  are.  in  fact, 
lawful.  In  such  an  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission has  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
assembling  and  analyzin'^  all  facts  pertr.ining 
to  the  respondent's  operations.  Although  the 
information  necessary  to  discharge  this  re- 
six)nsibility  is  often  available  only  from  the 
respondent's  records,  the  Commission  has  no 
specific  authority  to  inspect  them.  Thus,  if 
the  Commission  is  unable  to  gain  access  to 
the  records,  the  investigation  becomes  futile, 
unless,  through  indirect  and  cumbersome 
means,  scrap.s  of  Information  relating  to  the 
respondent's  operations  can  be  uncovered 
elsewhere. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  some  cases 
operators,  upon  being  Investigated  and 
pressed  as  to  their  status  under  the  exemp- 
tions, have  merely  suspended  the  question- 
able operation  and  resumed  service  under  a 
somewhat  changed  modus  operandi  and  usu- 
ally a  different  name.  The  same  result  fre- 
quently occurs  after  the  Commission  has  is- 
sued a  cease  and  desist  order. 

These  factors  have  made  it  extremely  dtfB- 
cult  for  the  Commission  to  police  effectively 
operations  commenced  under  the  aericultural 
cooperative  exemption. 

Under  the  proposed  legillatlon  the  appli- 
cant would  have  the  burden  of  showing  his 
eligibility  for  exemption.  This,  it  is  felt, 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Institution 
of  operations  by  unqualified  organizations. 
The  certificate  Issued  to  a  qualified  agricul- 
tural cooperative  would  be  revocable  if  the 
holder  thereof  ceased  to  be  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1929  or  the  transportation  ac- 
tivities In  which  it  engaged  were  no  longer 
within  the  meaning  and  scope  of  section 
203(b)(5).  Any  organization  operating  un- 
der this  exemption  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  proposal,  or  during  the  year  1964, 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  its  opera- 
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tinns  thereunder  without  a  certificate  for 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  and, 
r  application  for  a  certificate  is  made 
„Hthin  such  period,  it  could  continue  to  op- 
hite pending  a  determination  of  the  appli- 
cSion  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Com- 

"'it  is'not  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  meas- 
„rp  to  interfere  In  any  way  with  the  legiti- 
mate operations  of  bona  fide  agricultural  co- 
Sratives  under  the  exemption  provided  in 
the  interstate  Commerce  Act.  It  Is,  how- 
«er  designed  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
cone'  more  effectively  with  groups  and  orga- 
nizations using  this  exemption  as  a  device  to 
engage  in  unlawful   transportation   activl- 

^' K  is  therefore  recommended  that  this  pro- 
posal be  given  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress. 


S  1730  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(c)  of 
the' Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  of  exemption 
upon  application  and  proof  of  eligibility, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
402(c)  (1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  colon  in  lieu  of  ",  or" 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing- "Provided.  That,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  section  403(g)  of  this  part,  no  such 
group  or  association  of  shippers  shall  engage 
in  consolidating  or  distributing  freight  for 
themselves  or  for  the  members  thereof  unless 
It  has  obtained  and  holds  a  certificate  of  ex- 
emption issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  that  section,  or". 

Sec  2.  Section  403  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (g)  : 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  determine,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon 
application  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming 
to  be  engaged  in  operations  as  a  group  or  as- 
sociation of  shippers  under  the  exemption 
provided  in  section  402(c)(1)    of  this  part, 
whether  such  operations  are,  in  fact,  those  of 
a  bona  fide  group  or  association  of  shippers 
within   the   meaning   of   section   402(c)(1). 
Upon  so  finding,  the  Commission  shall  Issue 
a  certificate  of  exemption  to  the  group  or  as- 
sociation of  shippers,  and  such  group  or  asso- 
ciation shall  be  entitled  to  operate  under  the 
exemption  contained  in  section  402(c)  (1)  as 
long  as  such  certificate  remains  in  effect  and 
unrevoked.    At  any  time  after  the  issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  exemption  under  the  pro- 
visions hereof  the  Commission  may  by  order 
revoke  such  certificate  if  It  finds  that  the 
operations  of  the  holder  thereof  are  no  longer 
those  of  a  group  or  association  of  shippers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  section  402(c)(1).     Any  group  or 
association  of  shippers  operating  under  the 
exemption  provided  in  section  402(c)(1)   on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  or 
during  the  year  1964  may  continue  to  operate 
under  such  exemption  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  without  a  certificate  of  exemption, 
and.  if   application   for   such   certificate    is 
made  to  the  Commission  within  such  period, 
may  continue  its  operations  pending  a  deter- 
mination of  such  application  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Commission  In  that  or 
any  other  proceeding.    Applications  for  cer- 
tificates of  exemption  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  In  writing  to  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such 
information  and  be  accompanied  by  proof  of 
service  upon  such  Interested  persons  as  the 
Commission   shall,    by    regulation,    require. 
No  certificate  of  exemption  shall  be  denied 
and  no  order  of  revocation  shall  be  issued, 
under  this  subsection,  except  after  reasonable 
opportunity  for  hearing.". 

Sec.   3.  Section   403(f)    of   the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  changing  the 


first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commission  may  investigate,  either  up- 
on complaint  or  upon  its  own  Initiative, 
whether  any  freight  forwarder  or  group  or 
association  of  shippers  specified  in  section 
402(c)(1)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  part  or  with  any  order,  rule, 
regulation,  or  requirement  Issued  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  thereto,  and,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
compel  compliance  therewith.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  412(d)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  by  changing  the 
first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Commission  or  its  duly  authorized  special 
agents,  accountants,  or  examiners  shall  at 
all  times  have  access  to  and  authority,  under 
its  order,  to  Inspect  and  examine  any  and 
all  lands,  buildings,  or  equipment  of  freight 
forwarders;  and  shall  have  authority  to  In- 
spect and  copy  any  and  all  accounts,  books, 
records,  memorandums,  correspondence,  and 
other  documents  of  freight  forwarders,  asso- 
ciations (as  defined  in  this  section),  and  of 
groups  or  associations  of  shippers  holding  a 
certificate  of  exemption  issued  pursxiant  to 
section  403(g)  of  this  part,  and  such  ac- 
counts, books,  records,  memorandums,  corre- 
spondence, and  other  documents  of  any  per- 
son controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  com- 
mon control  with  any  freight  forwarder,  as 
the  Commission  deems  relevant  to  such  per- 
son's relation  to  or  transactions  with  such 
freight  forwarder.". 


The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  Senate  biU  1730  are  as  fol- 
lows: ^,     „^ 
Recommendation  No.  24 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  24  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  76  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  fol- 

"We  recommend  (a)  that  section  402(c)  be 
amended  to  provide  that  shipper  associations 
shall  be  entitled  to  exempt  status  thereun- 
der only  upon  application  and  proof  of  eligi- 
bility, and  (b)  that  section  412  be  amended 
to  permit  the  Commission  or  its  duly  au- 
thorized agents  to  Inspect  the  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  documents  kept  or  main- 
tained by  such  associations." 


Justification 
The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bUl  Is 
to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  un- 
lawful activities  of  various  groups  and  or- 
ganizations which  are  syphoning  off  substan- 
tial amounts  of  traffic  from  authorized  car- 
riers by  performing  general  transportation 
services  under  the  guise  of  exempt  shipper 
associations.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  procedure  where- 
by shippers'  associations  would  be  required 
to  show,  in  the  first  Instance,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  exempt  status  under  section  402 
(c)  of  the  act  and  by  granting  the  Commis- 
sion specific  authority  to  examine  their  books 
and  records. 

For  some  time  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  concerned  with  the 
relative  decline  of  the  Nation's  common  car- 
rier Industry.  Several  traffic  studies  clearly 
reveal  that  common  carriers  have  lost  con- 
siderable traffic  which  they  formerly  han- 
dled and,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  un- 
able to  share  proportionately  In  the  addi- 
tional traffic  generated  by  the  Nation's  ex- 
panding economy.  One  such  study,  for  ex- 
ample, showed  a  decline  In  the  common  car- 
rier's share  of  total  Intercity  ton-miles  from 
75  4  percent  which  they  enjoyed  In  1939  to 
only  67  5  percent  in  1959.  Projecting  this 
trend  to  1970,  a  further  decline  to  between 
60.8  and  63.8  percent  was  forecast. 

This  decline  Is  essentially  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  unregulated  private  and  exempt 
carriage.     It  Is   also   attributable,  however. 


to  the  growth  of  unauthorized  and  Illegal 
carriage  inimical  to  the  public  interest.  The 
Commission  has  reconunended  in  Its  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  In  testimony 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  several 
courses  of  action,  including  the  instant  pro- 
posal, designed  to  halt  this  steady  rise  In 
the  volume  of  traffic  handled  by  Illegitimate 
private  and  exempt  carriers  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  authorized  carriers. 

Section  402(c)  of  the  act  exempts  from 
regulation  under  part  IV,  applicable  to 
freight  forwarders,  the  activities  of  shippers' 
associations  which  consolidate  or  distribute 
freight  for  their  members  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  to  secure  the  benefits  of  tolume  rates. 
This  exemption  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  multifarious  schemes  to  avoid 
the  obligations  which  must  be  assumed  by 
for-hire  carriers  subject  to  the  Conunission's 
economic  regulation. 

While  the  number  of  groups  and  organi- 
zations claiming  exemption  as  shippers'  as- 
sociations has  grown  considerably  in  the  last 
10  to  15  years,  the  Commission  Is  not  pres- 
ently    equipped     with     authority     effective 
enough  to  weed  out  those  which  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  exemption  or  to  prevent  other 
such  persons  from  commencing  operations. 
It  Is  only  after  such  operations  have  been 
initiated  that  the  Conamission.  on  its  own 
motion  or  upon  complaint,  may  now  Insti- 
tute an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  operations  are,  in  fact,  lawful.    In  such 
an   investigation,   the   Commission   has   the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  assembling  and 
analyzing  all  facts  pertaining  to  the  respond- 
ent's operations.    Although  the  information 
necessary  to  discharge  this  responsibility  is 
often  available  only  from  the  respondent's 
records,  the  Commission  has  no  specific  au- 
thority to  inspect  them.    Thus,  if  the  Com- 
mission is  unable  to  gain  access  to  the  rec- 
ords   the  investigation  becomes  futile,  un- 
less,'   through     indirect     and     cumbersome 
means,  scraps  of  Information  relating  to  the 
respondent's   operations    can   be   uncovered 
elsewhere. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  some  cases 
operators,  upon  being  Investigated  and 
pressed  as  to  their  status  under  the  exemp- 
tions have  merely  suspended  the  question- 
able operation  and  resumed  service  under  a 
somewhat  changed  modus  operandi  and 
usually  a  different  name.  The  same  result 
frequently  occurs  after  the  Commission  has 
issued  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

These  factors  have  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  Commission  to  police  effectively 
operations  commenced  under  the  shippers' 
association  exemption. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  appli- 
cant would  have  the  burden  of  showing  his 
eligibility   for   exemption.     This.   It   Is   felt, 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  institu- 
tion of  operations  by  unqualified  organiza- 
tions    The  certificate  Issued  to  a  shippers 
association  would  be  revocable  if  the  opera- 
tions of  the  holder  thereof  ceased  to  be  that 
of  a  group  or  association  of  shippers  within 
the  meaning  of  the  exemption  provided  by 
section  402(c)  (1) .    Any  organization  operat- 
ing under  this  exemption  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  proposal,  or  during  the  year 
1964,   would   be   permitted   to  continue   its 
operations  thereunder  without  a  certificate 
for   120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
and,  if  application  for  a  certificate  is  made 
within  such  period.  It  could  continue  to  op- 
erate pending  a  determination  of  the  appli- 
cation   unless    otherwise    ordered    by    the 
Commission. 

In  addition,  the  recommended  legislation 
would  specifically  empower  the  Conunisslon, 
under  section  403(f).  to  Investigate  the  op- 
erations of  shippers'  associations  to  deter- 
mine their  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  part  IV  or  with  any  requirement  estab- 
Ushed  pursuant  thereto.  The  Commission's 
authority  under  this  section  to  investigate 
the  operations  of  a  freight  forwarder  has 
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been  construed  to  exclude  shippers'  associa- 
tions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
measure  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the 
legitimate  operations  of  bona  fide  shippers* 
associations  uncJer  the  exemption  provided 
In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It  is,  how- 
ever, designed  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
cope  more  effectively  with  groups  and  or- 
ganizations using  this  exemption  as  a  device 
to  engage  in  imlawful  transportation  activi- 
ties. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  this  pro- 
posal be  given  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

S.  1731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  212  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  312(a) ) .  Is  amended 
£is  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  the  Commission  promulgated 
theretmder"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"promulgated  by  the  Commission". 

(2)  The  first  proviso  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "willfully",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  to  the  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission  thereunder" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  to  any 
lawful  order,  rule,  or  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  Commission". 

(3)  The  second  proviso  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "215",   immediately  after  "211(c),". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  204  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  304 
(c) ) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  In- 
serting, immediately  after  "thereto"  and  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  ".  or  with  any 
lawful  order,  rule,  or  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  Commission". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Provision  or  requirement"  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "provision,  re- 
quirement, order,  rule,  or  regulation". 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  Senate  bill  1731  are  as 
follows: 

Recommendation  No.  25 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  25  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  77  of  its  78th  annual  report  to  Congress 
as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  212(a)  be 
amended  In  the  following  respects:  (1)  To 
make  motor  carrier  operating  authorities 
subject  to  suspension,  change,  or  revocation 
for  willful  failiu-e  to  comply  with  any  rule  or 
reg\ilation  lawfully  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission: (2)  to  make  the  revocation  pro- 
cedure therein  prescribed  conform  to  the 
procedure  provided  in  section  410(f)  of  the 
act  by  eliminating  the  term  *wlllf\illy'  in 
the  first  proviso:  and  (3)  to  provide  that  the 
Commission  may,  upon  reasonable  notice, 
suspend  motor  carrier  operating  authorities 
for  failure  to  comply  with  Insurance  regula- 
tions issued  by  it  pursuant  to  section  215 
thereof." 

Justification 
The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  subject  motor  carrier  operating  author- 
ities to  suspension,  change,  or  revocation 
for  willful  failure  to  comply  with  any  rule 
or  regulation  lawfully  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  and  to  provide  uniformity  be- 
tween parts  n  and  IV  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  revocation 
procedure.  It  is  also  designed  to  permit 
suspension  of  motor  carrier  operating  rights, 
upon  notice,  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Commission's  insurance  regulations. 


As  section  212(a)  of  the  act  now  reads,  the 
Commission  cannot  stispend  or  revoke  a  cer- 
tificate except  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  part  II  "or  with  any  *  •  • 
regulation  of  the  Commission  promulgated 
thereunder  •  •  *".  The  Commission  has 
found  this  language  to  be  unduly  restrictive 
vipon  its  enforcement  powers.  For  example, 
regulations  prescribed  vmder  the  Transpor- 
tation of  Explosives  Act  do  not  come  within 
the  category  of  regulations  promulgated 
under  any  provision  of  part  II  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  The  Commission  is 
therefore  powerless  to  suspend  or  revoke  the 
certificate  of  any  carrier  for  violations  of  the 
Explosives  Act  of  any  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder,  irrespective  of  how  willful  such 
violations  may  have  been.  However,  by 
simply  changing  the  words  "of  the  Commis- 
sion promxilgated  thereimder"  to  "promul- 
gated by  the  Commission,"  as  proposed  in 
the  attached  draft  bill,  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  revoke  or  suspend  certifi- 
cates for  willful  or  continued  noncompliance 
with  any  of  its  lawful  rules  and  regulations. 
Enactment  of  this  recommended  amendment 
would  thus  enable  the  Commission  to  cope 
more  effectively,  in  the  public  interest,  with 
serious  violations  of  any  of  its  applicable 
rules  or  regulations  and  not  only  those 
promulgated  under  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

Under  the  first  proviso  of  section  410(f) 
of  the  act,  a  freight  forwarder's  permit  may 
be  revoked  if  the  holder  thereof  fails  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  the  Commission 
commanding  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  part  rv,  a  rule  or  regulation  issued  by  the 
Commission  thereunder,  or  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  limitations  of  the  permit.  Un- 
der the  corresponding  provisions  In  section 
212(a),  however,  the  failure  of  a  motor  car- 
rier to  obey  a  similar  compliance  must  be 
shown  to  have  been  willful  before  the  car- 
rier's certificate  or  permit  may  be  revoked. 
Once  disobedience  of  a  compliance  order  Is 
established,  an  additional  showing  of  will- 
fulness should  not  be  required.  Proof  of 
disobedience  should  be  sufficient.  The  pro- 
posed change  in  the  quantiim  of  proof  would 
make  motor  carrier  operating  rights  revo- 
cable In  the  same  manner  as  freight  for- 
warder operating  rights  under  section  410(f) . 

The  second  proviso  in  section  212(a)  pro- 
vides for  the  suspension,  upon  notice,  but 
without  hearing,  of  motor  carriers'  and 
brokers'  operating  authorities  for  failure  to 
comply  with  brokerage  bond  regulations  and 
tariff  publishing  rules.  It  does  not,  however, 
provide  for  suspension  on  short  notice  for 
failure  to  maintain  proof  of  cargo,  public  lia- 
bility, and  property-damage  Insurance  un- 
der section  215.  As  previously  indicated, 
section  410(f)  is  a  counterpart  of  section 
212(a)  and  contains  a  provision  similar  to 
the  second  proviso  of  section  212(a).  The 
second  proviso  in  section  410(f),  however, 
provides  for  suspension  on  short  notice  of 
freight  forwarder  permits  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  cargo  Insurance  provisions  un- 
der section  403(c)  and  the  public-liability 
and  property-damage  insurance  provisions 
imder  section  403(d).  The  draft  bill  would 
bring  section  212(a)  Into  further  conformity 
with  section  410(f)  by  removing  this  dis- 
tinction. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
require  motor  carriers  to  keep  their  cargo 
and  public-liability  and  property-damage  in- 
surance in  force  as  there  is  to  require  freight 
forwarders  to  keep  their  insurance  in  effect. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  Commission  have  the  authority  to 
suspend  motor  carrier  rights,  on  short  no- 
tice, when  Insurance  lapses,  or  is  canceled 
without  replacement,  until  compliance  Is  ef- 
fected. The  prospect  of  such  action  by  the 
Commission  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
violations  of  this  nature.  An  Investigation 
under  section  204(c)    is  not  a  satisfactory 


answer  to  the  problem  since  such  a  proceed- 
ing  may  be  somewhat  lengthy  and  the  public 
may  be  adversely  affected  should  losses  occur 
while  it  is  pending. 

The  proposed  change  in  section  204(c), 
which  relates  to  Investigations  and  the  issu- 
ance of  compliance  orders,  would  bring  that 
section  Into  conformity  with  the  suggested 
amendment  to  section  212(a)  by  similarly 
removing  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent wording. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  this  draft 
bill  would  enable  the  Commission  to  admin- 
ister the  enforcement  provisions  of  part  11 
of  the  act  more  effectively. 


S.  1733.  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  222(h)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  applicable  to  \mlavrful 
operations  and  safety  violations  by  motor 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  222  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  322 
(h) ),  Is  amended  to  fead  as  follows: 

"Any  motor  carrier,  broken,  or  lessor,  or 
other  person,  or  any  officer,  agent,  employee, 
or  representative  thereof,  who  shall  fall  or 
refuse  to  keep,  preserve,  or  forward  any  ac- 
count, record,  or  memorandum  In  the  sub- 
stance, form,  or  manner  prescribed  in  this 
part  or  in  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  part:  or  who  shall  fall  or 
refxase  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of 
this  part  with  respect  to  the  filing  with  the 
Commission  or  with  any  agency,  office,  or 
representative  of  the  Commission,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  any  annual,  pe- 
riodical, or  special  report,  or  other  report, 
tariff,  schedule,  contract,  document,  or  data 
or  with  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed with  respect  to  such  filing:  or  who 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  make  full,  true,  or 
correct  answer  to  any  question  required  by 
the  Commission  to  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part:  or  who  shall  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(c)  or  section  206(a)(1)  or  section 
209(a)(1);  or  who  shall  fall  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  any  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
204(a)(1),  204(a)(2),  204(a)(3).  or  204(a) 
(3a),  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States,  the 
sum  of  $200  for  each  such  offense,  and,  In 
case  of  a  continuing  violation  not  to  exceed 
$100  for  each  additional  day  during  which 
such  fail\u-e  or  refusal  shall  continue.  All 
forfeitures  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a 
civil  suit  by  the  Commission  or  Its  duly 
authorized  agent,  brought  in  the  district 
where  the  motor  carrier  or  broker  has  its 
principal  office,  or  In  any  district  in  which 
such  motor  carrier  or  broker  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  by  this  part,  to  engage  in  oper- 
ation as  such  motor  carrier  or  broker,  or 
In  the  district  where  such  forfeiture  may 
accrue:  or  In  any  district  where  the  of- 
fender is  found.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district 
whereof  such  offender  Is  an  inhabitant  ot 
wherever  he  may  be  found." 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  Senate  bill  1733  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rbxxjmmendatton  No.  22 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  22  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  75  of  its  78th  annual  report  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  222(h)  be 
amended  so  as  to  (a)  extend  the  civil  for- 
feiture provisions  therein  to  unlawful  opera- 
tions and  safety  violations  by  motor  carriers, 
(b)  permit  the  Commission  to  institute  for- 
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.  .f„rB  actions  directly  In  the  courts,  and  (c) 
iSSe  substantially  the  amount  of  the  for- 
feitures prescribed." 

JUSTIFICATION 

ThP  DUTPOse  Of  the  attached  draft  bill  is  to 
nmvlde  tbTlnterstate  Commerce  Commls- 
E^n  with  a  more  effective  means  of  coping 
iito  ttie  spread  of  Illegal  and  so-called  "gray 
w'  motor  carrier  operations  which  are  un- 
^emlnlng  the  strength  of  the  Nation's  reg- 
S  common  carrier  system.  It  is  also 
T^ed  to  buttress  the  Commission's  inten- 
stfled  motor  carrier  safety  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 


Under  existing  law,  procedures  for  dealing 
with  certain  motor  carrier  violations  are  often 
clow  and  cumbersome,  and  frequently  Inef- 
fpctlve  Criminal  prosecutions,  for  example, 
S  be  brought  in  the  district  In  which  the 
Latlons  occurred.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
multiple  violations  by  a  carrier  with  extensive 
territorial  operations  it  may  be  necessary  to 
institute  separate  actions  in  several  district 
courts  if  all  of  the  violations  are  to  be  cov- 
(.red  Civil  forfeiture  proceedings,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  instituted  in  the  district 
in  which  the  carrier  maintains  Its  prmclpal 
ofBce  where  it  is  authorized  to  operate,  or 
where  it  can  be  found.  Moreover,  less  time 
IB  needed  for  Investigating  violations  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  quantum  of  proof 
required  In  such  proceedings.  ,  „  ,  , 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  a  civil  for- 
feiture action  could  be  brought  against  a 
for-hlre  motor  carrier  for  transporting  prop- 
erty without  a  required  certificate  or  per- 
mit  such  action  would  be  available  whether 
or  not  the  carrier  had  taken  steps  to  give 
the  operation  an  appearance  of  legality,  but 
the  principal  enforcement  advantage  that 
would  accrue  would  be  when  the  operator, 
by  means  of  an  alleged  vehicle  lease  or  an 
alleged  purchase  of  the  commodity  hatUed, 
has  attempted  to  give  the  operation  an  ap- 
pearance of  private  carriage.  More  specifi- 
cally, an  owner  of  a  vehicle  may  enter  into 
a  vehicle  lease  arrangement  with  a  manu- 
facturer under  which  the  manufacturer  al- 
legedly uses  the  vehicle  In  private  carrier 
operations.  Such  arrangements  range  all 
the  way  from  a  bona  fide  lease  of  a  ve- 
hicle, at  one  extreme,  to  an  obvious  sham  at 
the  other.  No  enforcement  action  is,  of 
course,  involved  in  the  case  of  a  bona  fide 
lease.  The  obvious  shams,  however,  are  the 
subject  of  criminal  prosecution. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  vehicle  ar- 
rangements which  the  Commission  believes 
to  be  Ulegal  for-hlre  carriage  by  the  ve- 
hicle owner,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  criminal 
conviction  could  be  secured  because  of  the 
necessity  of  showing  knowledge  and  willful- 
ness and  proving  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  In  addition,  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing there  can  be  no  appeal  from  an  acquittal. 
Such  cases  are  now  handled  in  the  civil 
courts,  but  an  injunction  against  such  op- 
erations in  the  future  is  all  that  can  be 
secured.  The  possibility  of  a  civil  injunc- 
tion action,  where  there  Is  no  pecuniary  pen- 
alty or  criminal  stigma  Involved,  has  very 
little  effect  as  a  deterrent  to  would-be  vio- 
lators. A  civil  forfeltu5-e  action,  such  as  that 
proposed,  carrying  with  it  substantial  mone- 
tary penalties  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  against  ques- 
tionable leasing  arrangements. 

Operations  sometimes  referred  to  as  "buy 
and  sell"  operations  are  very  similar  In  effect. 
By  allegedly  purchasing  merchandise  the 
transporter  represents  the  operation  to  be 
private  carriage.  As  in  the  case  of  leasing 
arrangements  these  operations  have  many 
variations,  some  of  which  present  close  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  operation  constitutes 
for-hlre  carriage.  Some  are  obviously  Illegal 
for-hlre  operations  and  are  handled  as  crim- 
inal cases.  Others,  however,  are  not  so  clear- 
ly unlawful  as  to  warrant  criminal  action  for 
the  reasons  stated  above  in  connection  with 


questionable  leasing  arrangements,  but 
which.  In  the  Commission's  views,  are  never- 
theless unlavTful.  Such  operations  may  be 
continued  for  substantial  periods  during  the 
pendency  of  a  civil  Injunction  proceeding 
and  before  a  cease  and  desist  order  is  issued 
by  the  court.  If  the  proposed  amendment 
were  enacted  a  number  of  these  cases  could 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  clvU  forfeiture  ac- 
tion in  which,  If  successful,  the  operator 
would  suffer  a  money  Judgment  or  forfeit- 
ure. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  also  greatly  facilitate  the  Commis- 
sion's enforcement  activities  in  the  impor- 
tant area  of  motor  carrier  safety.  Although 
a  very  high  percentage  of  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  Commission's  safety  regu- 
lations are  disposed  of  by  pleas  of  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere,  investigations  looking 
toward  such  prosecutions  axe  nevertheless 
extremely  time  consuming  because  of  the 
necessity  of  proving  to  the  court  every  ele- 
ment of  the  alleged  criminal  offense.  Since 
the  quantum  of  proof  required  In  a  civil  for- 
feiture proceeding  is  not  as  great  as  that 
required  In  a  criminal  action,  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  time  that  must  now  be  spent 
in  preparing  for  criminal  prosecutions  in  such 
cases  could  be  devoted  to  handling  a  larger 
number  of  civil  forfeiture  proceedings. 

The  Commission's  efforts  at  more  effective 
and  expeditious  enforcement  would  also  be 
greatly  enhanced  If  it  were  authorized  to 
institute  forfeiture  proceedings  directly  in 
the  courts  Instead  of  proceeding  through  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  it  is  now  required 
to  do.  Delays  would  be  avoided  not  only  by 
eliminating  the  mechanics  involved  in  taking 
the  extra  step,  but  also  by  the  elimination 
of  such  delays  as  may  be  caused  by  the  time 
consumed  in  convincing  the  U.S.  attorney 
that  an  action  should  be  filed. 

These  proposed  amendments,  coupled 
with  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  forfeitures  prescribed,  would  strengthen 
the  Commission's  hand  considerably  in  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  principal  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  decline  of  regulated  com- 
mon carriers. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S HOUSING  MEASURE, 
S.  1354  (AMENDMENTS  NOS.  65.  66, 
AND  67) 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  printing  and  appropriate 
reference,  three  amendments  to  S.  1354, 
the  administration's  housing  bill.  The 
amendments  would — 

Permit  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  Administrator  to  waive  the  pres- 
ent 15-percent  limitation  on  allocation 
of  public  housing  funds  for  use  by  any 
one  State,  upon  a  finding  that  imposi- 
tion of  the  limitation  would  cause  hard- 
ship to  a  large  number  of  low -income 
families  in  that  State.    The  result  of 
the    present   limitation   is    that    fewer 
dwelling  units  are  built  in  States  with 
higher   construction   costs.    Waiver    of 
the  limitation  would  provide  authority 
for  the  allocation  of  more  low-rental 
housing  in  New  York  as  well  as  other 
States  with  large  urban  centers.    The 
continuing  15-percent  dollar  limitation 
for  any  one  State  is  unrealistic  as  well 
as  unfair.    It  Ignores  the  need  for  larger 
amounts    of    low-income    housing    In 
the  high-cost,  densely  populated  urban 
areas;  it  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
metropolitan  areas  Ignore  State  bound- 
aries; it  inhibits  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 


from  allocating  public  housing  on  an 
areawide  and  regional  basis;  and  it  is 
out  of  step  with  the  growing  emphasis 
on  area  development  that  has  been 
recognized  in  other  sections  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
It  is  a  relic  of  the  past;  it  should  be  dis- 
carded, now. 

Increase  the  Federal  cost  limitation 
on  construction  of  rooms  for  low-rental 
housing  by  $1,000  per  room  from  the 
existing  limitation  of  $2,750  per  room  in 
New  York  and  $3,750  per  room  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  existing  in  areas  of 
acute  need  and  high  cost  such  as  New 
York.  Increasing  the  per  room  con- 
struction cost  limitation  would  permit 
more  desirable  and  livable  low-rent 
housing. 

Expand  relocation  assistance  for  small 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  to  include  payments  of  up  to 
$10,000  upon  relocation.  The  present 
limitation  on  relocation  compensation  is 
$1,500,  but  this  figure  was  fovmd  to  be 
totally  inadequate  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Real  Property  Acquisition  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  This 
additional  payment  is  designed  to  aid 
small  businesses  which  are  less  able  to 
adjust  to  a  new  environment  than  the 
larger  and  more  flexible  business  enter- 
prises. 

Strengthen     the     existing     National 
Housing  Act  middle-income  program  by 
providing    for    a    program    of    Federal 
matching  grants  for  State  and  local  con- 
tributions to  such  housing  projects.   The 
amendment  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  matching  grants 
equal  to  one-half  the  value  of  State  and 
local  contributions  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram and  thus  permit  substantial  reduc- 
tions for  existing  middle-income  pro- 
grams.   Contributions   could   take    the 
form  of  local  tax  abatement  or  donation 
of  land  prior  to  construction  of  a  project 
or  local  rent  subsidy.    Where  the  State 
or  local  contribution  was  made  in  the 
form  of  tax  abatement  or  rent  subsidy 
on  an  annual  basis,  the  Federal  contri- 
bution could  be  made  yearly  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
housing  project.    In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  where  real  estate  taxes  on  a 
$12,500  unit  amount  to  approximately 
$490  per  unit,  a  matching  grant  of  full 
value  equal  to  the  dollar  amount  of  a  tax 
abatement  of  50  percent  would  result  in 
a  reduction  of  $41.50  per  month  for  a 
rental  of  a  single  vmit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  65,  66,  and  67) , 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


VOTING  RIGHTS— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  68) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  1564,  the 
voting  rights  bill  of  1965.  In  the  amend- 
ment there  are  incorporated  several  rec- 
ommended revisions. 

This  amendment  is  intended,  first  to 
clarify  and  improve  the  language  used 
in  the  original  bill.  Secondly,  each  of 
the  substantive  changes  is  designed  to 
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make  the  bill  a  clear  implement  of  con- 
gressional authority  under  the  15th 
amendment;  and  finally,  the  amendment 
is  intended  to  broaden  and  to  strengthen 
the  assurance  to  every  American  citizen 
that  his  rights  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment shall  be  held  inviolate.  No  one  who 
has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  can  disagree 
with  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  many  times  in  the  past 
I  have  joined  with  my  southern  col- 
leagues in  opposing  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  have  willingly  participated 
in  full  and  extended  debate  over  these 
issues. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  today,  that  most 
of  those  measures  granted  rights  to  one 
person  at  the  expense  of  another.  I  have 
fought  such  provisions  as  first,  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission,  be- 
cause it  tells  an  employer  who  he  must 
hire  in  his  own  private  business;  second, 
the  Public  Accommodations  law,  because 
under  this  law  the  Federal  Government 
brings  its  awesome  p>ower  to  bear  against 
private  businessmen,  dictating  whom 
they  must  admit,  and  whom  they  must 
serve  in  their  place  of  business,  or  go 
to  jail;  and  third,  the  so-called  genocide 
pro\'ision.  because  it  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  hang  like  a  dagger  above 
the  heads  of  a  sovereign  State  the  threat 
that  all  Federal  funds  will  be  cut  off, 
unless  such  State  bows  to  the  mandate 
of  so-called  civil  rights. 

And.  Ml*.  President,  I  have  fought  such 
legislation  for  many  other  reasons — but 
never  because  it  sought  to  protect  the 
right  of  all  American  citizens  to  register 
and  to  vote. 

On  the  contrary,  in  each  instance  that 
I  have  opposed  these  measures,  I  have 
always  made  it  expressly  and  abundantly 
clear  that  I  was  not  thereby  opposing 
the  right  to  vote.  It  is  my  belief  that 
every  American  citizen,  in  every  State, 
regardless  of  his  race  or  his  color,  should 
not  only  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  fran- 
chise: he  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
In  my  judgment,  franchise  and  freedom 
are  inseparable  in  America. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  no  literacy  laws.  We  outlawed 
the  poll  tax  25  years  ago.  We  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  the  byways  and  ac- 
tively seek  the  vote  of  every  citizen. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Florida  are  in  full  and  complete 
accord  with  the  15th  amendment  and  all 
that  it  stands  for. 

Less  than  24  hours  after  the  President 
announced  his  plan  to  ask  for  voting 
rights  legislation,  I  told  the  people  of 
my  State  by  newspaper,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  support 
such  legislation. 

However,  I  have  now  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  carefully  each  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  that  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress. We  should  not  letsuch  a  bill  be- 
come our  final  choice.     ^ 

It  is  not  only  unclear  in  its  language, 
unfair  in  its  application,  and  unsafe  In 
its  total  effect  upon  our  system — it  is 
patently  unconstitutional  in  more  than 
one  respect.  ^ 

In  our  concern  for  the  rights  of  citizens 
under  the  15th  amendment,  we  should 


not  let  haste  and  anxiety  dictate  a  reme- 
dy worse  than  the  disease. 

We  should  not  discriminate  against 
one  section  of  the  Nation  on  the  grounds 
of  discrimination.  Pure  hearts  and  mo- 
tives know  no  State  or  regional  bound- 
aries. 

We  should  not  assign  to  the  Attorney 
General,  whose  function  is  to  enforce  the 
law,  the  dual  capacity  of  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  offender.  That  principle 
is  repulsive  to  our  system  of  government 
and  inconsistent  with  elementary  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. 

We  should  not  cite  judicial  delays  as  a 
basis  for  abandoning  the  judicial  system, 
or  else  we  may  establish  a  precedent  that 
the  next  generation  may  find  expedient 
to  follow — and  the  next — and  the  next — 
until  the  erosion  pi-ocess  is  complete. 

We  should  be  giiided  by  the  15th 
amendment,  which  Congress  has  explicit 
authority  to  implement.  The  measure 
we  pass,  unlike  the  original  biU,  should 
guarantee  to  evei-y  citizen  in  every  State 
the  right  to  vote  regardless  of  race  or 
color — and  we  should  protect  that  right 
in  every  State. 

It  is  to  meet  these  objections,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  drafted  my  re- 
visions to  S.  1564.  Tlie  amendment  I 
offer  today  would  achieve  the  following 
results : 

First.  At  the  very  outset,  it  acknowl- 
edges that  every  State  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  impose  voter  qualifications 
and  procedures,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  15th  amendment  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Second.  Under  the  original  bill,  the 
Attorney  General  is  empowered  to  tiig- 
ger  the  appointment  of  examiners,  with- 
out court  action,  whenever  (a)  he  re- 
ceives 20  or  more  written  complaints 
from  citizens  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division alleging  their  voting  rights  are 
being  violated;  or  (b)  he  determines,  in 
his  own  discretion,  that  such  examiners 
should  be  appointed. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  not  act  on  his  own 
discretion,  but  must  first  receive  20  or 
more  such  complaints.  At  that  point, 
the  Attorney  General  may  apply  to  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  for  pre- 
ventive relief. 

Third.  If  the  court  issues  an  injunc- 
tion, the  order  may  provide  that,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  injunction,  any  tests 
or  devices  as  a  condition  to  voting  shall 
be  suspended  in  such  State  or  p>olitical 
subdivision.  The  court  is  required  to 
convey  notice  of  such  order  to  the  Civil 
Service  'Commission,  which  then  must 
appoint  examiners  to  function  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  original  bill. 

Fourth.  To  obviate  complaints  against 
judicial  delays,  it  is  provided  that  (a) 
the  court  must  render  a  decision  within 
30  days  after  the  action  is  filed;  and  (b) 
the  act  goes  into  effect  immediately  upon 
issuance  of  an  injunction  by  the  court, 
irrespective  of  any  appeal  that  may  be 
taken  from  that  decision,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  denial  of  certiorari  or  up- 
holding of  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Fifth,  (a)  If  a  person  listed  by  an  ex- 
aminer as  qualified  to  vote  alleges  to  an 
examiner,  within  24  hours  after  closing 


of  the  polls,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
vote  or  that  his  vote  was  not  counted,  the 
amendment  requires — rather  than  per. 
mits — the  U.S.  attorney,  upon  request  by 
the  examiner,  to  ask  the  court  of  ap. 
peals — rather  than  the  district  courts 
for  an  order  restraining  certification  of 
the  election  results;  and  (b)  addition- 
ally, the  amendment  extends  that  right 
to  every  citizen  in  every  State,  regard- 
less of  whether  examiners  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  such  State.  Where  no  ex- 
aminers exist,  a  citizen  applies  directly 
to  the  U.S.  attorney. 

Sixth.  The  amendment  deletes  that 
provision  of  the  original  bill  under  which 
listed  persons  would  lose  their  right  of 
franchise  merely  because  they  failed  to 
exercise  it.  Such  a  provision  imposes 
stricter  standards  upon  those  citizens 
than  upon  the  general  population. 

Seventh.  The  original  bill  failed  to 
state  by  whom  challenges  to  a  listing  by 
an  examiner  could  be  brought.  Our 
amendment  provides  that  such  chal- 
lenges must  be  brought  by  appropriate 
election  officials. 

Eighth.  In  the  original  bill,  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  poll  taxes  was 
written  in  such  terms  that  the  voter  was 
required  only  to  tender  payment  for  the 
current  year,  irrespective  of  liabilities 
for  previous  years,  and  irrespective  of 
whether  the  amount  tendered  was 
timely  or  adequate  under  State  law. 
Furthermore,  the  examiner  was  author- 
ized but  not  required  to  accept  the  ten- 
dered amount.  From  a  careful  reading 
of  this  section,  it  appears  that,  in  fact, 
no  payment  would  be  required.  In  ef- 
fect, the  right  of  the  individual  States 
to  imp>ose  a  poll  tax  in  State  or  local 
elections  would  be  abrogated. 

Recently  the  Congress  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  order  to  prohibit  poll 
taxes  in  Federal  elections.  Clearly, 
Congress  lacks  the  statutoiT  power  to 
prohibit  such  taxes  in  State  or  local 
elections. 

The  amendment  deletes  this  provision 
because  it  is  imconstltutional. 

Ninth.  With  one  exception,  the  origi- 
nal bill  provided  that  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
jurisdiction  under  the  act.  The  amend- 
ment transfers  all  judicial  authority  to 
the  appropriate  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Senate  will 
carefully  consider  each  of  these  revi- 
sions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  68)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965— AMEND- 
MENT  (AMENDMENT  NO.   69) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  printing,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl,  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  H.R.  2362.     This  bill  has 


inct  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  My  amend- 
mpnt  seeks  to  amend  the  so-called  pov- 
S  definition,  fixing  the  level  at  $3,000 
instead  of  $2,000  for  the  last  2  years  of 
thP  biU  and  provides  for  matching  funds 
5n  the  bracket  between  $2,000  and  $3,000. 
Siis  would  increase  by  60  percent  the 
number  of  children  who  would  be  affected 
and  realistically  reassess  what  represents 
poverty  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  big  cities. 

The  lowering  of  the  boom  on  any 
amendments  in  the  committee  makes  it 
absolutely  essential  for  Senators  to  real- 
ize that  when  the  bill  comes  up  on  the 
floor  amendments  which  were  not  acted 
on  in  committee— because  of  some  ukase 
that  went  out,  I  believe,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  no  amend- 
ments were  to  be  accepted,  but  were  to 
be  voted  down  by  the  majority— must  be 
subject  to  the  independent  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  principal  title  of  this  bill  du-ects 
more  than  $1  billion  in  aid  toward  pov- 
erty-related children  who  are  defined  as 
those  coming  from  families  with  less 
than  $2,000  annual  income  and  those 
from  families  whose  income  from  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children— 
AFDC— is  more  than  $2,000.  This  $2,000 
annual  income  poverty  level  stands  in 
contrast  with  the  $3,000  poverty  level 
employed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
■  portunity  in  connection  with  its  pro- 
grams for  preschool  children— such  as 
Project  Head  Start— and  the  adminis- 
tration's higher  education  bill  (S.  600), 
which  also  stipulates  a  $3,000  annual 
income  poverty  level  in  setting  forth  the 
requirements  for  a  student  to  receive  a 
scholarship  incentive. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  the  anamoly 
of  a  youngster  being  at  the  poverty  level 
during  his  preschool  and  college  years 
if  he  comes  from  a  $3,000  annual  income 
family,  but  during  his  school  years  being 
considered  at  the  poverty  level  only  where 
his  family  earns  $2,000  or  less. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  meet 
two  principal  objections  to  the  present 
bill  which  had  been  pointed  \ip  by  wit- 
nesses during  the  recent  hearings :  First, 
there  is  no  matching  provision;  and,  sec- 
ond, under  the  inadequate  poverty  yard- 
stick of  82,000  annual  family  income, 
only  about  11  percent  of  all  school-age 
children  are  reached. 

Under  the  amendment  we  are  submit- 
ting today,  the  formula  for  the  first  year 
would  stand  as  presently  written,  with 
each  State  receiving  a  Federal  grant 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  current  aver- 
age annual  per  pupil  expenditure,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  children  from 
families  of  under  $2,000  annual  income 
and  those  from  AFDC  families  above 
$2,000.  This  formula  would  continue  to 
apply  for  the  second  and  third  years  for 
the  under  $2,000  and  AFDC  children. 
However,  during  the  second  and  third 
years,  children  from  families  in  the 
$2,000  to  $3,000  annual  income  category 
would  be  brought  in  under  a  matching 
formula  providing  for  a  Federal  contri- 
bution of  25  percent  of  the  average  an- 
nual per  pupil  expenditure,  where  this 
is  matched  by  an  equal  amount  from 
State  and/or  local  funds. 
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Under  our  amendment,  therefore,  the 
number  of  children  directly  affected 
would  be  increased  by  about  60  per- 
cent— from  some  5  million  to  some  8  mil- 
lion children— with  a  great  improvement 
in  educational  opportunity,  while  Fed- 
eral cost  for  title  I  would  be  raised  only 
about  one-third.  In  this  way  the  bill 
could  much  more  effectively  serve  its 
purpose  of  fighting  poverty  by  aiding  a 
substantial  added  number  of  the  school 
population  from  such  families  who  need 
it  badly. 

To  illustrate  how  our  amendment 
would  work,  consider  a  State  with  an 
average  annual  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
$450.  For  each  of  the  3  years  author- 
ized for  H.R.  2362,  that  State  would  re- 
ceive a  Federal  grant  of  $225  for  every 
child  between  5  and  17  from  a  family 
with  an  income  of  $2,000  or  less  and 
those  from  AFDC  families  above  $2,000. 
In  addition,  for  each  of  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  operation  of  the  edu- 
cation bill  the  State  would  receive  a  Fed- 
eral grant  of  $112.50  for  each  child  from 
a  family  with  an  income  of  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000— not  counting  AFDC  children 
pi-eviously  covered — provided  that  that 
amount  is  matched  from  State  and/or 
local  funds,  Thus,  an  additional  $225  a 
year  would  be  directed  to  the  child  from 
the  $2,000  to  $3,000  income  family,  as 
well  as  to  the  child  from  mider  $2,000 
income  family. 

In  addition,  the  State  could  elect  to 
receive  either  the  additional  funds  for 
the  $2,000  to  $3,000  annual  income  chil- 
dren or  the  funds  available  under  the 
special  incentive  grant  provided  by  sec- 
tion 204. 

I  ask  that  there  be  appended  to  my 
remarks  at  this  point  a  chart  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  giving  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  school-age  children  In  each 
State  coming  from  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  annually,  a  Library 
of  Congress  study,  "Federal  Laws  Relat- 
ing to  Education  Which  Have  Pro\^sions 
Requiring  Matching  by  the  Recipient," 
a  HEW  survey  as  to  the  amounts  ^to  be 
received  by  each  State  under  this 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  itself. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  69)  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Total,  age 
.■i  to  17  popu- 
lation in  fam- 
ilies less  than 
$3,000 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.- 

Kansas 

Kentucky - — 

Louisiana 

Maine.-- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.-- 

Minnesota - — 

Mississippi - — 

Missouri 

Montiina 

Nebraska 

Neva'la 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico — 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island - 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota- 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah 

Vermont 

VirKinia.- 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming — 

District  of  Columbia 


Percent  of 
total  age  5  to 
17  population 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


27,000 
269,794 
140.803 
126. 789 
79. 102 
279.  G97 
304, 694 
41,999 
102, 302 
96,402 
223,193 
133.793 
321, 205 
209.006 
26,600 
68.593 
5,999 
13. 697 
112,998 
63,400 
402. 401 
474,008 
41,704 
271.407 
145, 404 
45, 597 
342, 197 
23.799 
286,799 
49,801 
334,893 
652, 698 
23.397 
16, 698 
275, 490 
70.702 
l.'>4,895 
111,001 
10,900 
27,700 

6,592 


3,279 

583,172 

4,100 


16.0 
12.0 
12.0 
10.0 
15.0 
36.0 
34.0 
17.0 
13.0 
8.0 
11.0 
15.0 
51.0 
21.0 
15.0 
20.0 
i  9.0 
9.0 
8.0 
23.0 
11.0 
38.0 
24.0 
11.0 
25.0 
10.0 
13.0 
12.0 
41.0 
28.0 
36.0 
28.0 
9.0 
17.0 
27.0 
10.0 
31.0 
11.0 
13.0 
20.0 

85.0 


17.0 
22.0 
42.0 


Total,  age 
5  to  17  popu- 
lation in  fam- 
ilies less  than 
$3,000 


United  States  and 
outlying  areas — 


60  States  and 
District  of 
Columbia-. 


Alabama 

.\laska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


8.808.863 


Percent  of 
total  age  5  to 
17  population 


19.7 


8, 211, 720 


343,201 

8,102 

66,701 

214.900 

396,207 

63.100 

39,902 

13.799 

265,891 

373, 102 

18,259 


18.7 


38.0 
15.0 
10.0 
45.0 
11.0 
14.0 
7.0 
13.0 
23.0 
35.0 
11.0 


Source:  Summary  of  IBM  listing  by  counties. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  25.  1965. 
Federal  Laws  Relating  to  Education  Which  , 

Have  Provisions  Requiring  Matching  by 

the  Recipient 

I.  Grants  for  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities,  Public  Law  87^47:  Sec- 
tion 392(e)  provides  for  matching  formula 
for  the  method  of  aid.  The  Federal  share 
may  not  exceed  75  percent. 

n.  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  as  amended,  Public  Laws  85-864,  88-665: 

Section  204  provides  that  the  institution 
of  higher  education  is  to  provide  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth  of  Federal 
contributions  for  loans  under  title  n. 

Section  304(b)  of  title  III  provides  for  a 
dollar-for-dollar  matching  formula  for 
grants  to  acquire  equipment. 

Section  504(a)  of  title  V  provides  that 
Federal  payments  shall  equal  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  during  the  first  year 
of  the  program  and  one-half  such  amount 
thereafter  In  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

Section  504 (bl  provides  for  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  pavment  for  testing  students. 

III  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended.  Public  Law  396  (1946) ,  Public  Law 
518  (19521,  Public  Law  87-823:  Title  42. 
United  States  Code,  section  1756  provides 
matching  grants  for  assistance  in  the  pay- 
ment of  food  costs.  For  each  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral funds  paid,  the  State  must  pay  $3  Into 
the  program. 

IV  Smith-Hughes  Act,  as  amended:  Title 
20  United  States  Code,  section  19  provides 
that  grants  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
subject  to  a  requirement  for  an  equal  ex- 
penditure  of  State  funds. 

V.  George-Barden  Act,  as  amended:  iitie 
20  United  States  Code,  section  15(k)  pro- 
vides for  a  dollar-for-dollar  matching  re- 
quirement by  the  States. 

VI  Title  Vin  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958:  Title  20,  United  States 
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Code,  section  15ccc(a)  (1)  requires  that  for 
each  dollar  of  Federal  funds  expended,  an 
equal  amount  must  be  spent  by  the  States. 

VII.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Public  Law  88-210,  part  A:  Section  6  provides 
that  the  State  share  shall  equal  the  Federal 
payments. 

VIII.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  Public  Law  88-204: 

Section  107  of  title  I  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  a  project  for  an  Institution  of 


higher  education  other  than  a  public  com- 
munity college  or  public  technical  institute 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  33  Vs  percent;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  public  com- 
munity college  or  technical  institute,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  40  percent  of  its  de- 
velopment costs. 

Section  202  of  title  II  provides  that  the 
Federal  share  of  a  grant  for  construction  of 
graduate  academic  facilities  may  not  exceed 


33  Ys  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  any 
such  construction  project. 

Section  303(a)  of  title  III  provides  that 
loans  for  construction  of  academic  facilities 
shall  not  exceed  75  percent. 

IX.  Library  Services  Act,  as  amended,  Pub. 
lie  Law  597  (1956) ,  Public  Law  86-679,  Public 
Law  88-269:  Title  20,  United  States  Code 
section  353(c)  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  no  greater  than  66  percent  nor 
less  than  33  percent. 


Estimated  distribution  of  funds  under  proposed  Javits  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1985 

(H.R.  2362) 


Ap'il  ^y 


1965 
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60    States    and    Wstrict    of 
Columbia 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona^ 

Arkansas.  - 

Calilomia..- -- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii -- 

Idaho 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kans:is 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marj-lanrt 

Massachusetts - 

Miciiipan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Estimated 

basic  amounts 

as  bill  now 

written  ' 


(A) 


$1, 106, 631, 732 


31. 397,  MO 

1.809,608 

10, 250, 710 

22,142.767 

77. 996. 272 

8, 879, 240 

7, 799. 100 

2, 128, 780 

29,621,770 

37. 240, 335 

2, 212, 265 

2,580.688 

49. 878. 448 

19, 697. 510 

17. 629, 216 

10, 850, 360 

30, 472. 362 

39, 709. 164 

3. 834, 842 

14,767,074 

15. 565, 176 

36,  a.")!,  540 

21.918,564 

31. 750, 310 


Estimated 

additional 

amounts 

under  Javits 

amendment ' 

(B) 


$328,573,951 


8,067.694 

478, 612 

2,725,914 

5,959,442 

16.966,102 

2,974,6.30 

2,085,750 

795,025 

12, 575, 888 

12, 160, 748 

801,933 

1,011,406 

12. 224. 899 
7. 399. 612 
5, 892, 916 
4.206.488 
7, 419, 276 

11,985,941 
1.977,986 
5. 480, 940 
4, 942, 476 
9.981,338 
6.902,084 
6.047,086 


Estimated 

total  amounts 

(col.  (A)  plus 

col.  (B)) 


(C) 


$1. 435, 205, 683 


39.465, 

2,288, 

12, 976, 

28,102. 

94, 962, 

11,853, 

9,884, 

2,923, 

42, 197. 

49, 401, 

3.014. 

3,592. 

62, 103, 

27,097, 

23, 522. 

15. 055, 

37, 891. 

51, 695. 

5, 812, 

20, 248, 

20.507. 

46, 932, 

28,820, 

37, 797, 


644 

220 
624 
•209 
374 
870 
850 
805 
658 
083 
198 
094 
347 
122 
132 
848 
638 
105 
828 
014 
652 
878 
648 
396 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanipshlre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 

Orcpon. — 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas — 

THah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


Estimated 

Estimated 

basic  amounts 

additional 

as  bill  now 

amounts 

written  > 

under  Javits 

amendment  = 

(A) 

(B) 

$28, 790, 329 

$9, 065, 759 

4, 550, 595 

1,  515,  202 

7, 344, 926 

3,306.875 

926,901 

350.778 

1, 658, 800 

677,270 

21,582,796 

6, 356, 049 

9, 650,  575 

2, 703, 462 

103,001,780 

27, 973, 308 

48,859,475 

13,727,906 

5, 156, 476 

1,842,386 

38,272.522 

12, 414, 802 

16. 280. 778 

5, 164, 077 

8. 304,  5.'J5 

2, 476, 146 

48. 926. 736 

16, 514, 722 

3.8,51.402 

1,132,470 

27.348.774 

6, 688, 342 

6, 933, 504 

2,061,159 

32, 054, 100 

9, 089. 925 

76, 546,  602 

28. 343, 801 

2. 846, 762 

957,264 

2,099.223 

1,129.478 

31,  974, 150 

10, 184, 475 

11,800,065 

3,  .538, 684 

17, 158, 180 

4, 083, 576 

17, 553, 290 

6, 291, 741 

1,611.309 

703,996 

4.463,076 

1.217,112 

Estimated 

total  amounts 

(col.  (A)  plus 

col.  (B)) 


(C) 


$37,856,088 

6,065,7W 

10,651,801 

1,2T?,6:9 

2,336,070 

27,938,815 

12,354,037 

130,975,068 

62,687,381 

6,998,862 

50,687,324 

21.444,855 

10,780,701 

65,441.458 

4,983,872 

34,037,116 

8,994,663 

41,144.025 

102,890,403 

3,804,026 

3,228,701 

42,158,625 

15,338,749 

21,241,756 

23,845,031 

2,315,305 

5,680,188 


J  Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  age  5  to  17  population  In  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  per  annum  (1959)  and  in  families  receivmg  more  than  $2,000 
from  AFDC  payments  (1959).  times  50  percent  of  the  estunated  1964-65  current  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  <„„„„„.  „f 

«  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  age  5  to  17  population  in  families  with  Incomes  of 


$2,000  to  $2,999  (1959)  less  the  age  5  to  17  population  in  families  receiving  more  than 
$2,000  from  AFDC  payments  (1959)  under  sec.  203(a)(2)(B),  title  I,  II. R.  2362,  and 
25  percent  of  the  estimated  State  current  expenditure  per  pupil  In  average  daily 
attendance  (1964-65). 


HH.  2362 

Amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  to  H.R.  2362,  a  bill  to  strengthen 
and  improve  educational  quality  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  In  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools : 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out. 
all  through  line  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  . 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  'Federal  percentage'  and  the  'low- 
income  factor'  shall  be  50  per  centum  and 
$2,000,  respectively,  and 

"(2)  for  each  of  such  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  an  additional  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined using  a  'Federal  percentage'  of  25  per 
centum  and  a  'low-income  factor'  of  $3,000 
but  more  than  $2,000  (excluding  children 
counted  under  section  203(a)(2)(B)),  and 
added  to  the  basic  grant,  if  (A)  such  amount 
Is  matched  by  State  or  local  funds,  or  both, 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  such 
basic  grant  and  (B)  at  the  option  of  the 
State  educational  agency  of  each  State,  such 
agency  elects  to  receive  for  such  year  the 
amount  detemSlned  under  this  clause  (2)  in 
lieu  of  a  special  incentive  grant  pursuant  to 
section  204. 

Any  amount  contributed  by  a  State  for  the 
purpose  of  clause  (2)  shall  be  in  addition  to 
regular  payments  of  State  aid  made  by  such 
State,  and  any  amount  made  available  by  a 
local  educational  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
such  clause  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
shall  represent  an  Increase  in  such  year  in 
current  expenditures  of  local  funds  for  ele- 


mentary and  secondary  school  education  by 
such  agency  over  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  previous  fiscal  year." 

On  page  9,  line  16,  after  "shall"  Insert  ",  if 
no  election  has  been  made  to  receive  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  203 
(c)(2)  in  lieu  thereof ,". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  after  "shall"  Insert 
",  if  no  election  has  been  made  to  receive  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  pection  203 
(c)  (2)  in  lieu  thereof,". 


merce  to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.,  on 
March  8,  1965,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
1412)  for  the  relief  of  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  for  losses  sustained^  to 
property  by  fire  on  August  17,  1963,  while 
stored  in  commercial  warehouses  in  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

At  the  next  printing  of  this  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Williams],  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1588  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  tbe 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco, 
to  amend  the  tobacco  price-support  pro-* 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Stubblefield, 
Mr.  Dagtie,  and  Mr.  Latta  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 


The 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
nnorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE      ADMINISTRATION       SHOULD 
SPELL  OUT  PREREQUISITES  FOR 
AN  ACCEPTABLE  POLITICAL  SET- 
TLEMENT IN  VIETNAM 
Mr      CHURCH.    Mr.      President.    I 
have  prepared,  for  deUvery  this  week,  an 
extended  address  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam    In  this  address,  I  intend  to  reiter- 
ate the  plea  I  made  in  the  Senate  on 
February  17  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  war  in  southeast  Aj^a.    I  also  in- 
tend to  emphasize  my  bdflef  that  if  our 
carrot-and-stick  strategyis  to  succeed  in 
bringing  Hanoi  to  the /onf erence  table 
on  acceptable  terms,  itis  not  enough  to 
brandish  the  stick  only.    It  is  equally 
important  to  show  the  carrot. 

Finally,  I  intend  to  emphasize  the 
necessity '  for  breaking  the  diplomatic 
deadlock— first  you  withdraw,  then  we 
will  talk— that  finds  both  sides,  in  effect, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  other  as 
the  price  for  negotiations. 

The  President  has  just  disclosed  that 
he  will  make  a  major  speech  on  Vietnam 
in  Baltimore  tomorrow  evening.  This 
will  be  a  policy  statement  of  great  im- 
portance. Accordingly,  I  shaU  defer 
any  statement  of  my  own  until  Thurs- 
day, following  the  President's  address  to 
the  Nation. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  exceptionally  fine  Walter  Lippmann 
column,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning.  In  it,  Lippmann 
asks  for  an  explanation  of  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  thus  far  neglected  to 
adequately  spell  out  the  prerequisites 
for  an  acceptable  political  settlement  in 
Vietnam.    He  writes: 

We  have  never  had.  at  least  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  straightforward  explanation  of 
why  the  administration  persists  in  keeping 
Its  war  aims  uncertain.  The  crucial  uncer- 
tainty Is  whether  or  not  the  administration 
Intends  to  lmF>ose  as  yet  undefined  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  before  It  will  agree 
to  a  cease-fire  and  the  beginning  of  negotia- 
tions for  an  armistice. 

This  uncertainty  has  seemed  to  many  who 
are  much  concerned  a  deliberate  tactic,  de- 
signed to  make  the  Hanoi  government  sue 
for  peace  before  it  learns  the  terms  of  the 
peace. 

Lippmann  points  out  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty. 
I  agree.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  this  is 
the  missing  ingredient  which  must  be 
supplied  if  we  are  to  have  any  prospect 
of  soon  reaching  the  conference  table. 

I  strongly  commend  the  column  to  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  m,ay  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Uncertainty  Necessabt? 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

We  have  never  had,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
blow,  any  straightforward  explanation  of 
why  the  administration  persists  in  keeping 


its  war  alms  uncertain.  The  crucial  un- 
certainty is  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  impose  as  yet  undefined  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met  before  it  will 
agree  to  a  cease-fire  and  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  for  an  armistice. 

This  uncertainty  has  seemed  to  many  who 
are  much  concerned  a  deliberate  tactic,  de- 
signed to  make  the  Hanoi  government  sue 
for  peace  before  it  learns  the  terms  of  the 
peace.  That  this  is  the  tactic  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  opinion,  for  example,  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  a  lawyer 
and  Judge  whose  opinion  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  carries  weight.  This  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  17  nonallned  governments  which 
have  just  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  prin- 
cipal powers.  It  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
very  general  opinion  throughout  the  world, 
and  it  is  a  principal  reason  why,  even  among 
our  closest  allies,  there  are  deep  misgivings 
about  us. 

Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  put  an  end  to  the 
uncertainty.  The  administration's  stock 
formula  is  that  Hanoi  must  show  a  willing- 
ness to  "leave  its  neighbors  alone."  This  is  a 
quite  ambiguous  formula.  It  seems  to  say 
that  there  can  be  no  cease-fire,  no  end,  that 
is  to  say.  to  the  Vietcong  terrorism  in  South 
Vietnam  and  to  the  American  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam,  until  Hanoi  does — does  what? 
Nobody  knows  what.  Secretary  Rusk  never 
says  what.  And  supposing  that  Hanoi  did 
show  a  willingness  to  "leave  its  neighbors 
alone,"  how  would  the  administration  know 
whether  to  believe  Hanoi,  or  how  long  to  be- 
lieve it? 

This  fundamental  vagueness  and  impre- 
cision is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  an  im- 
conditional  cease-flxe.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  administration  may  be  think- 
ing of  clarifying  its  position.  But  the  in- 
dications are  ambiguous.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning on  "Meet  the  Press,"  Mr.  McGeorge 
Bundy  allowed  that,  "I  didn't  say  anything 
about  specific  preconditions."  It  is  not  clear 
to  me  from  studying  the  text  whether  there 
are  no  preconditions  or  whether  Mr.  Bundy. 
like  Mr.  Rusk,  would  not  spell  out  the  pre- 
conditions. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  no  signs  from 
Hanoi  that  it  wants  a  cease-fire  followed  by 
talks.  To  Insist  on  this  is  to  labor  the  ob- 
vious and  it  is  beside  the  point.  Considering 
the  military  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
would  be  surprising  indeed  if  Hanoi  did  not 
think  or  at  least  say.  that  it  was  in  sight 
of  a  smashing  victory.  There  can  be  no  guar- 
antee that  if  we  decided  to  call  for  an  un- 
conditional cease-fire,  that  there  would  then 
be  one. 

The  consequences  of  a  misconceived  and 
mismanaged  war  cannot  be  erased  easily  or 
cheaply.  But  it  is  more  important  that  we 
save  what  can  be  saved  and  strengthen  our 
position  for  the  future  which  is  complicated 
and  entangled.  The  essential  diplomatic 
material  must  be  provided  without  which  our 
allies  cannot  proceed  to  play  their  part  in 
saving  the  peace.  Nor  can  the  Soviet  Union, 
nor  the  nonalined  nations,  nor  the  Holy  See, 
nor  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  administration  clarifies  its  position 
on  a  cease-fire,  it  will  be  taking  the  first  in- 
dispensable step  toward  emerging  from  our 
present  near  isolation  in  southeast  Asia  into 
what  could  become  membership  in  a  great 
diplomatic  coalition  for  peace  and  order. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  and  indispensa- 
ble correction  of  ova  diplomatic  stance,  we 
can  improve  our  position  In  the  war  by 
spelling  out — in  general  terms  publicly,  more 
specifically  through  private  diplomatic  chan- 
nels— the  nature  of  the  overall  settlement  in 
southeast  Asia  which  we  would  support. 
These  are  the  "carrots"  of  a  peace  offensive, 
and  in  his  statement  of  March  25  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  sketchy  beginning  along  this 
line. 


A  diplomatic  action  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
produce  some  results  will  have  to  Include 
indications — through  private  channels,  say 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Prance — of  what 
kind  of  government  might  be  set  up  in  Sai- 
gon, and  of  the  possible  relations  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  which,  according 
to  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954,  are  not 
two  sovereign  nations  but  two  zones  of  one 
sovereign  nation. 

Almost  certainly  some  such  political  un- 
derstandings as  these  are  indispensable  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  war.  The  Juicier  car- 
rots of  a  large  south  Asian  economic  devel- 
opment are  most  desirable  and  talking  about 
them  vsrill  do  good.  But  we  must  remember 
that  on  both  sides  men  are  dying  for  what 
they  regard  as  inalienable  political  rights, 
and  it  is  to  that  that  our  diplomatists  must 
fiirst  address  their  minds. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSERVATION 
CUTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  begins  its  annual  re- 
view of  the  justifications  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  They  contain  many 
important  items,  but  much  attention  will 
be  centered  around  a  proposed  cut  of 
$100  million  in  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  a  $20  million  cut 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram cut  is  a  direct  budget  slash  while 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  cutback 
will  be  through  the  "back  door"  in  that 
the  administration  proposes  to  establish 
a  new  technical  assistance  "revolving 
fund."  The  new  fund,  if  set  up,  will  shift 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Federal  soil  technicians  and  en- 
gineers to  the  already  hard-pressed 
farmer.  In  effect,  it  will  amount  to  at 
least  a  $20  million  cut. 

The  so-called  revolving  fund  is  addi- 
tionally noxious  since  it  fails  to  recognize 
the  contributions  already  being  made 
by  fanners  and  county  and  State  gov- 
ernments to  these  programs.  In  Nebras- 
ka alone  it  could  mean  increased  costs  to 
the  farmers  of  approximately  $500,000. 
This  would  be  on  top  of  the  $1.5  million 
in  conservation  cost  sharing  already  be- 
ing spent  by  our  farmers,  as  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska,  Senator  Ctjrtis, 
has  previously  stated  on  the  Senate  floor. 
These  are  additional  costs  to  be  heaped 
on  the  hard-pressed  farmer  who  has 
been  caught  in  the  cost-price  squeeze  as 
never  before. 

These  two  programs  have  been  on 
the  books  for  30  years.  During  that  time 
they  have  been  widely  accepted  by  farm- 
ers and  have  advanced  the  objectives  of 
conserving  our  natural  resources  as  well 
as  making  a  substantial  and  continuing 
contribution  to  our  farm  economy. 

In  my  State  of  Nebraska,  the  agricul- 
tursd  conservation  program  and  SCS 
programs  have  achieved  grreat  success. 
In  fact,  the  State  ranks  second  in  total 
participation  in  the  programs.  However, 
the  work  has  just  really  begun.  A  high 
official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  estimated  that  in  Nebraska  only 
about  13  percent  of  the  job  has  been  done 
to  date.  This  estimate  is  founded  on 
necessary  and  practical  conservation  ob- 
jectives.   These    objectives     are     long  * 
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range,  as  should  be  the  planning  for  all 
sound  conservation  programs.  It  is  a 
kind  of  effort  that  is  not  suited  for  crash 
projects  or  quick  starts  or  stops.  It  needs 
a  steady,  deliberate  pace  of  operations  so 
that  the  landowners  and  operators,  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government  of- 
ficials concerned  with  the  programs  can 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  with  their 
planning  and  activities  to  achieve  those 
goals. 

Now  the  Johnson  administration 
comes  forth  and  suggests  a  40-percent  cut 
In  the  SCS  budget  for  a  single  year. 
Such  a  slash  is  irresponsible  at  the  very 
least  and  certainly  not  keeping  good 
faith  with  the  farmers  and  State  and 
local  governments  who  have  invested 
substantial  amounts  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  in  this  important  task. 

There  are  many  of  us,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  will  oppose  these  reck- 
less cuts.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are 
wondering  if  this  is  what  the  so-called 
Great  Society  has  in  store  for  our 
farmers. 

My  information  is  that  the  cuts  were 
imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
below  the  level  of  the  original  requests 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  is  another  example  of 
budgeteers  making  farm  policy,  a  duty 
which  should  be  enjoined  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  rather  than 
upon  those  who  would  seek  to  do 
things  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
reducing  appropriations  in  an  area 
where  the  uses  have  been  demon- 
strated and  where  they  are  sound, 
in  order  to  make  them  available  for  new 
and  larger  areas.  Perhaps  this  proposal 
is  a  logical  extension  of  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  led  Kermit  Gordon,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau,  to  the  conclusion  in 
his  January  article  in  Saturday  Review 
that  there  is  no  future  on  the  farm  for 
2'/2  million  of  our  3V2  million  farmers. 

This  Senator  rejects  the  spurious 
thinking  that  led  to  the  proposed  cuts. 
I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  the 
fimds  are  restored. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gene  Kemper, 
editor  of  the  Alliance  DaUy  Times- 
Herald,  of  Alliance,  Nebr.,  has  editorial- 
ized on  the  proposed  cuts  very  clearly 
and  forcefully  in  the  March  30  edition  of 
his  newspaper.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Cutting  ACP  and  SCS  Now  Woxjld  Be 

Ag  Folly 
One  only  has  to  watch  the  Times-Herald's 
farm  page  each  Saturday  to  realize  how 
many  rxiral  people  hereabouts  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  conservation  services  and  prac- 
tices offered  by  governmental  agencies. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  agriculture  conservation  program 
to  build  terraces,  ponds,  windbreaks,  and 
otherwise  prevent  a  return  of  the  "dirty 
thirties."  The  Government  pays  half  and 
the  landowner  half.  An  additional  Govern- 
ment service  here  Is  technical  advice  pro- 
vided free  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS).  Surveys  and  other  help  from  this 
source  have  encouraged  many  ?  landowner 
to  Improve  his  acreage  and  Increase  Its  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Now  comes  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  which 
Is  doing  these  things  on  the  cufT  in  other 


parts  of  the  world,  wanting  to  cut  down  on 
the  conservation  program  at  home.  The 
Johnson  administration  Is  recommending  to 
Congress  a  $100  million  cut  in  the  agricul- 
ture conservation  program  budget  and  a  $20 
million  cut  in  the  SCS  technical  assistance 
program.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  land- 
owners pay  the  Government  for  -this  SCS 
help. 

The  entire  recommendation  is  inconsistent 
at  this  time  when  efforts  started  In  the 
1930's  are  starting  to  really  pay  off.  And  at 
the  very  moment  when  new  programs  are 
being  started  to  preserve  natural  resources 
and  beaxitlfy  the  Nation. 

SCS  was  born  In  1935.  It  has  been  a  most 
important  long-range  soil  resource  program. 
The  form  of  assistance  provided  is  technical 
to  make  soil  surveys  and  investigations,  to 
plan  balanced  use  and  conservation  measures 
designed  to  meet  the  need  and  land  capa- 
bilities of  individual  farms  and  areas,  and  to 
draft  designs  and  specifications  and  to  fur- 
nish supervision  when  conservation  plans 
for  a  farm  or  area  are  being  carried  out. 

The  agricultvire  conservation  program  was 
also  established  In  1935,  and  under  it  the 
Government  pays  farmers  about  50  percent 
of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  soil  conserving 
practices.  Through  It  serious  soil  depletion 
and  erosion  problems  have  been  corrected. 
These  programs  have  been  supplemented 
over  the  years  by  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  programs,  by  a  soil  bank 
program,  by  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Act  of  1956  under  which  a  necessary  effort  to 
fight  erosion  was  mounted. 

The  88th  Congress,  which  President  John- 
son has  called  "the  greatest  conservation 
Congress  in  our  entire  history,"  passed  more 
than  30  conservation  measures  including  the 
providing  of  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund. 

Naturally  none  of  these  programs  have 
been  perfect.  But  the  SCS  and  agriculture 
conservation  programs  have  in  effect  been 
basic  to  the  effort  of  conserving  soil  and 
water  resources.  They  have  worked  hand  in 
hand. 

They  perhaps  could  stand  revision  and  ex- 
pansion. The  proposed  cuts,  however,  would 
do  little  else  but  harm  soil  conservation 
goals. 

Support  for  the  cuts  come  primarily  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  from  administration 
statements  dealing  with  economy.  We 
realize  that  claims  on  the  budget  are  mount- 
ing, but  we  realize  also  that  some  of  these 
claims  could  Just  as  easily  be  dumped  or  cut. 
The  effort  to  protect  and  assure  better  use 
of  present  land  resources,  and  to  expand  land 
resources  is  no  less  Important  today  than  it 
was  back  in  the  1930's.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant. 

The  proposed  cuts  represent  an  overdose 
of  emphasis  on  budget  dollars,  and  not 
enough  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  soil 
conservation  and  the  dollars  It  will  eventu- 
ally produce. 

The  proposed  cuts  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  long-range  program  still  unfinished. 
Congress  should  put  the  administration  back 
on  this  one  farm  track  that  has  traveled  in 
the  right  direction. 


TAX  CREDITS  AND  TAX  DEDUC- 
TIONS FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS- 
RESOLUTION  OF  STUDENT  CON- 
GRESS OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLI-^ 
NOIS,  CHICAGO  UNDERGRADU- 
ATE DIVISION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1964,  the  Student  Congress 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  relating  to  tax 
credits  and  tax  deductions  for  college 


students.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  President  Johnson  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  4,  1965,  rec- 
ognized the  great  necessity  for  our  Nation's 
future  leaders  to  be  college  graduates;  and 

Whereas  the  Student  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  un- 
alterable significance  which  a  college  diploma 
for  each  citizen  means  for  the  furtherance 
of  our  Nation  as  a  world  leader  socially,  cul- 
turally, and  economically;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  college 
education  In  an  American  university  requires 
many  thousands  of  dollars  and  places  great 
stress  upon  a  family's  budget  In  innumer- 
able cases;  and 

Whereas  the  88th  Congress,  through  its 
consideration  of  the  1964  tax  bill  and  spe- 
cifically the  Prouty  and  Riblcoff  amendments 
which  would  have  provided  tax  credits  on 
college  expenses,  also  recognized  the  enor- 
mous encumbrances  which  university  tui- 
tions place  upon  the  finances  of  a  family  or 
self-sustaining  student;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson's  plans  for  tlie 
Great  Society  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  most  propitious  for  Executive 
and  congressional  action  which  would  miti- 
gate the  economic  burden  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  college  students  and  their  families 
and  those  unmanif ested  financial  burdem  of 
generations  of  students  to  come  In  the  fol- 
lowing years:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Student  Congress  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Chicago  Under. 
graduate  Division.  Implore  President  Johnson 
and  each  and  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  provide 
relief  to  the  overburdened  American  univer- 
sity student  and  his  family;  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  relief  be  preferably  in 
the  form  of  a  tax  credit,  which  would  permit 
either  student  or  parent,  whichever  one  pays 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  textbooks,  to  deduct 
the  full  cost  of  same  from  his  gross  taxable 
income. 

Proposed  by  Elliot  S.  Bacall. 
Adopted    unanimously    on    December    10, 
1964. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  U.N.  TRADE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
.  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  55- 
member  U.N.  Trade  and  Development 
Board  which  had  its  first  meeting  yester- 
day and  elected  as  President-Chairman 
'the  Honorable  Syed  Amjad  All,  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  Pakistan  to  the 
U.N. 

The  establishment  of  this  Board  on  a 
permanent  basis,  following  the  U.N 
Trade  and  Development  Conference  ic 
Geneva  last  year,  now  provides  a  con- 
tinuing body  to  emphasize  and  consider 
in  a  broad  context  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  .the  developing  nations  and  thei^ 
relations  with  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
'  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Pakistani  Named  to 
New  U.N.  Unit,"  by  Kathleen  McLaugh- 
lin, which  appeared  in  today's  New  Yors 
Times,  and  an  article  by  the  Honorable 
Syed  Amjad  All,  entitled  "Trade  Status 
Outweighs  Development  Assistance, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  26, 1963 
issue  of  International  Banker  and  out- 
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linps  Pakistan's  economic  progress  and 
JSsses  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Serence  on  Trade  and  Development 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1965) 
Pakistani  Named  to  New  U.N.  Unit 

IS    UNANIMOUSLY     CHOSEN     DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY    HEAD— OTHER    ELECTIONS    DUE;     NEW 

YORK  srrE  IS  uncertain;   ss-nation  board 
wnx  WORK  to  reduce  world  poverty  and 

SPEED  UP  GROWTH 

(By  Kathleen  McLaughlin) 
UNrrED  Nations,  N.Y.— Hailed  as  "the  most 
reoresentatlve  forum  In  the  history  of  Inter- 
national economic  cooperation,"  the  United 
Nations  Trade  and  Development  Board  be- 
gan organizing  itself  here  today  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Sved  Amjad  All,  of  Pakistan,  who  thus 
characterized  the  newest  unit  of  the  world 
oreanizatlon.  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent-chairman of  the  55-nation  Board,  which 
wiU  now  function  on  a  year-round  basis. 

The  election  of  other  officials  is  awaited 
tomorrow.  Geographical  representation  will 
be  important  in  their  selection. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  commented  that  tho  task 
of  maintaining  peace  is  "no  longer  viewed 
solely  in  terms  of  political  events,  but  is 
indivisiblY  linked  to  the  achievements  of 
better  standards  of  living  in  all  parts  of  our 
shrinking  globe." 

"Governments  and  people  expect  this  new 
machinery  to  make  definite  progress  In 
achieving  these  alms,"  he  added. 
standing  room  only 
An  unexpectedly  heavy  Influx  of  govern- 
ment delegations  left  standing  room  only  for 
latecomers,  especially  among  observer 
groups.  The  latter  included  representatives 
of  intergovernmental  organizations,  pri- 
marily regional  trade  associations  not  pre- 
vioxisly  active  in  New  York. 

They  included  the  Soviet  trade  bloc  known 
as  Comecon  (Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance),  the  European  Common  Market, 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association,  the  Central  American  Economic 
Integration  Organization,  and  the  Arab 
League. 

As  in  the  Geneva  conference  last  year,  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  also  took  part, 
attesting  to  their  Interest  In  trade  problems. 

NEW  PATTERNS  SOUGHT 

The  board,  president  All  said,  would  work 
toward  reduction  of  "the  deep  cleavage  exist- 
ing in  the  world  today."  not  on  political  or 
ideological  bases  nor  on  color  and  race,  but 
"primarily  on  the  basis  of  plenty  and  pov- 
erty." 

More  directly,  he  stated  It  as  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  new  pattern  of  international  trade 
that  will  favor  and  accelerate  the  economic 
growth  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  developing  countries  hold  31  seats  on 
the  board,  although  the  chair  of  Indonesia, 
elected  with  the  others  at  the  Geneva  con- 
ference, remained  vacant.  Since  no  official 
word  has  been  received  of  Indonesia's  resig- 
nation, the  matter  of  a  replacement  will  not 
come  up  for  discussion  at  this  time. 


[From  the  International  Banker, 
Feb.  26,  19651 
Trade  Status  Outweighs  Development 
Assistance 
(By  Syed  Amjad  All,  permanent  representa- 
tive of  Pakistan  to  the  United  Nations) 
The  urge  to  develop  is  present  whether  a 
country  Is  small   or   large,  whether   It  has 


recently  become  independent,  or  whether  It 
has  been  free  for  centuries.  Among  the 
developing  nations,  the  drive  for  economic 
progress  Is  particularly  marked  due  to  what 
Adlal  Stevenson  has  called  the  "revolution 
of  rising  expectations." 

The  populations  of  the  world  are  aware  of 
the  economic  benefits  made  possible  by  20th 
century  technology,  and  have  become  impa- 
tient with  a  primitive  standard  of  living. 

Pakistan's  drive  for  economic  development 
began  in  1950  with  its  first  5-year  plan. 

Completed  in  1955,  this  program  was  not  a 
glowing  success.  The  quantum  ol  foreign 
assistance  did  not  match  requirements,  while 
exports  earnings  fell  off  due  to  the  decline  of 
international  commodity  prices. 

The  second  5-year  plan,  however,  to  be 
completed  this  June,  has  achieved  outstand- 
ing results.  GNP  has  increased  by  24  per- 
cent and  will  rise  an  additional  30  percent 
during  the  third  5-year  plan. 

Industrial  production  has  scored  impres. 
slve  gains;  the  Increase  for  1963  came  to  14 
percent,  and  final  figures  for  1964  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  comparable. 

Export  earnings  have  also  shown  marked 
improvement,  growing  5  percent  In  1963  to 
$417  million. 

Pakistan's  economic  progress  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  political  stability  It  has  enjoyed 
over  the  last  6V2  years,  to  Its  sense  of  finan- 
cial discipline,  and  to  effective  utilization  of 
its  material  and  human  resources. 

The  flexibility  of  Pakistan's  economic  poli- 
cies also  contribute  importantly  to  the  na- 
tion's growth— particularly  in  the  sphere  of 
Industrial  development. 

Pakistan's  economic  philosophy  allows  Its 
people  full  latitude  to  develop  their  initia- 
tive. In  Industrial  development,  the  Gov- 
ernment only  enters  a  field  where  private 
enterprise  Is  hesitant,  or  where  private  In- 
terests require  financial  and/or  managerial 

help. 

'  Such  Government  participations  are  chan- 
neled through  the  Pakistan  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation  (PIDC).  A  large 
number  of  enterprises  have  been  aided  by 
PIDC.  but  management  Is  generally  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  private  Investors — even 
though  as  much  as  50  percent  of  a  firm's 
capital  Is  provide  by  the  Government  through 
the  PIDC. 

Private  enterprise  has  also  been  strength- 
ened by  two  Investment  institutions: 

The  "first  is  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Credit 
and  Investment  Corp.,  launched  In  1957  with 
the  help  of  the  World  Bank.  To  my  mind. 
It  has  proved  the  most  effective  Investment 
venture  among  all  the  similar  institutions 
established  in  the  developing  nations. 

A  second  Pakistani  Institution  Is  the  Paki- 
stan Industrial  Development  Bank,  which 
helps  small  Investors  to  enter  Industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Both  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development 
Bank  and  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Credit  and 
Investment  Corp.  provide  loans  In  foreign 
exchange  and  In  Pakistani  rupees. 

Pakistan  has  not  only  helped  its  own  pri- 
vate investors,  but  has  also  created  the  nec- 
essary climate  for  foreign  private  Investment. 
The  Pakistan  Investment  Promotion  Bureau 
was  set  up  for  this  purpose,  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  its  first  chairman. 

This  Government  Institution  deals  with  all 
foreign  private  Investment  proposals.  All 
plans  and  applications  are,  I  believe,  handled 
in  a  genuinely  expeditious  manner. 

To  date,  Pakistan  has  had  its  share  of 
private  foreign  investment,  but  hopes  that 
the  flow  will  significantly  Increase  In  the 
years  ahead.  Meanthne,  friendly  govern- 
ments have  provided  an  important  amount 
of  foreign  aid  assistance. 

However,  foreign  aid  clearly  cannot  be  an 
Instrument  of  development  for  all  time  to 
come.  In  order  to  finance  the  Imports  so 
desperately  needed  for  industrialization, 
Pakistan  and  all  other  developing  nations 


must   Improve   their   positions   In   Interna- 
tional trade. 

At  present,  the  developing  nations  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  in  terms  of  world  trade. 
Projects  Indicate  that  If  they  achieve  the  5- 
percent  minimum  annual  growth  rate  rec- 
ommended for  the  United  Nations  "develop- 
ment decade."  their  collective  trade  deficit  on 
Imported  capital  equipment  and  other  man- 
ufactures will  rise  to  $20  billion  by  1970. 
Such  a  deficit  would  considerably  exceed  the 
aid  now  forthcoming  from  the  developed  na- 
tions and  the  East  bloc. 

Solutions  to  both  the  Immediate  and  long- 
range  problems  demand  Improvement  of  the 
new  nations'  trading  position. 

Pakistan  has,  of  course,  been  concerned  by 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  international 
trade  for  many  years.  In  the  interests  both 
of  our  own  national  progress  and  of  a  more 
equitable  world  order,  we  have  sought  to  do 
something  about  It. 

As  long  ago  as  1952.  I  urged  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General— then  Trygve  Lie  of 
Norway — to  call  an  international  trade  con- 
ference. 

Later,  the  trade  position  of  the  developing 
nations  was  seriously  weakened  with  the 
post-Korea  slump  In  commodity  prices.  Be- 
tween 1953  and  1961.  commodity  export 
prices  fell  8  percent.  Manufactures  at  the 
same  time  became  more  expensive.^ 

The  United  Nations  reports  that'  over  this 
period,  "the  terms  of  trade  of  primary  com- 
modities fell  by  26  percent  in  relation  to 
those  of  manufactures.  »   •   •" 

In  Pakistan's  case,  the  terms  of  trade  by 
the  end  of  1962  stood  at  60.1,  relative  to 
1949. 

Positive  action  in  organizing  an  interna- 
tional trade  conference  was  at  last  taken  In 
1962  and  1963. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD)  met  In  Geneva 
from  March  through  mid-June  of  last  year 
attended  iJy  representatives  of  122  nations. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Conference,  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Con- 
ciliation, and  as  deputy  leader  of  the  Pak- 
istan delegation.  I  was  honored  by  a  niunber 
of  responsibilities.  Perhaps  most  important. 
I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  group  of  75 
developing  countries,  and  presented  Its  Joint 
declaration  to  the  Conference. 

UNCTAD's  conclusions  were  provocative: 
Exports  of  the  developing  countries  should 
no    longer    be    discriminated    against     (by 
quotas,  etc.)  by  the  Industrial  nations. 

To  prevent  further  deterioration  or  sharp 
fluctuation  of  commodity  prices,  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  should  be 
negotiated  or.  where  they  presently  exist, 
strengthened. 

Nonreciprocal  concessions  should  be  given 
Industrial  exports  of  the  developing  nations 
so  as  to  promote  their  Industrialization. 

The  first  point  seems  Incoi-testable  to  me. 
and  certainly  accords  with  the  often  pro- 
claimed— but  unpractlced — trade  beliefs  of 
the  Industrial  nations. 

There  is  also  growing  acceptance  of  com- 
modity agreements.  Such  arrangements 
should  be  mutually  beneficial,  saving  the  in- 
dustrial nations  from  the  high  prices  of 
scarcity  periods,  as  well  as  protecting  com- 
modity producers  from  times  of  glut. 

Nonreciprocal  concessions,  at  first  blush, 
seem  at  sharp  variance  with  the  standards 
of  the  industrial  nations  established  In  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

But  the  facts  are  that  the  Commonwealth 
has  long  since  afforded  nonreciprocal  con- 
cessions to  its  members,  and  the  European 
Common  Market  extends  similar  benefits  to 
some  of  the  new  African  nations. 

If  It  is  recognized  that  the  developing 
countries  cannot  achieve  their  economic 
takeoff  without  strengthening  their  positions 
in  world  trade,  the   Industrial  nations  can 
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certainly  generalize  and  expand  presently  ex- 
isting nonreclprocal  concessions. 

These  improvements,  I  appreciate,  can  at 
best  come  gradually;  the  immediate  benefit 
of  the  UNCTAD  is  the  fact  of  Its  being, 
UNCTAD  provided  a  forum  for  the  developing 
nations  to  define  their  trade  needs  and 
problems. 

The  new  institution,  which  next  meets  In 
1966,  began  what  will  be  a  continuing  dia- 
log between  the  developing  and  Industrial 
nations.  This  April,  the  55-nation  Trade  and 
Development  Board  established  by  UNCTAD 
will  hold  its  first  session. 

UNCTAD 's  paramount  value  is  the  spirit  it 
generated  among  the  developing  nations.  As 
I  stated,  in  the  closing  declaration  of  the 
Group  of  75 : 

"The  developing  countries  regard  their 
own  unity,  the  unity  of  the  75,  as  the  out- 
standing feature  of  this  conference. 

"This  unity  has  sprung  out  of  the  fact 
that,  facing  the  basic  problems  of  develop- 
ment, they  have  a  common  interest  in  a  new 
policy  for  international  trade  and  develop- 
ment •  •  •  [and]  a  strong  conviction  that 
there  Is  a  vital  need  to  maintain  and  further 
strengthen  this  unity  in  the  years  ahead." 

Ten  months  after  the  event.  I  am  even 
more  convinced  that  the  unity  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  forged  at  Geneva  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  design  of  international 
trade  relations  in  the  years  to  come. 


DOUGLAS  DILLON 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  about  former 
Secretary  Dillon.  I  wish  to  endorse  the 
sentiments  therein  expressed,  and  to  add 
that  I  believe  that  as  time  passes,  we  shall 
recognize  even  more  than  we  do  now  the 
fact  that  Secretary  Dillon  has  been  a 
great  public  servant.  His  broad  experi- 
ence in  business,  in  our  foreign  service, 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and,  most 
recently,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
gave  him  an  unusual  capacity  for  sound 
judgment  in  regard  to  matters  of  the 
highest  national  importance. 

Our  counti-y  is  fortunate  to  have  had 
such  a  capable  man  in  a  position  of  in- 
fluence; and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  he  will  find  it  possible  to 
return  to  the  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truly  Notable 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  very  long  ago, 
when  it  was  customary  to  praise  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  declaring  him  to  be  the 
greatest  since  Alexander  Hamilton  or — at  the 
very  least — the  greatest  since  Albert  Galla- 
tin. In  accepting  Douglas  Dillon's  resigna- 
tion, President  Johnson  happily  avoided  com- 
parisons that  are  historically  irrelevant  or 
Inherently  invidious.  He  described  Mr.  Dil- 
lon as  "a  truly  notable  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury," a  characterization  which  does  Justice 
both  to  the  man  and  the  English  language. 

In  his  farewell  press  conference  Mr.  Dil- 
lon was  asked  whether  he  had  not  grown 
more  "liberal"  during  his  4  years  with  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations.  He 
replied  with  characteristic  candor  that  as  a 
liberal  Republican,  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
Senator  Clutord  Case,  his  fundamental 
views  are  unchanged.  But  then  he  added 
that  he  had  learned  a  great  deal.  Indeed, 
It  was  the  abUity  to  learn  and  learn  quick- 


ly that  made  Dillon  an  outstanding  Treas- 
ury Secretary. 

What  distinguishes  Douglas  Dillon  from 
his  immediate  predecessors  was  not  only  an 
active  record  of  positive  accomplishment,  the 
reform  of  the  depreciation  guidelines  and  the 
comprehensive  assault  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  but  an  Important  change 
In  style.  In  the  past  the  most  that  one 
could  hope  for  from  an  enlightened  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  that  he  would  heed  the 
advice  of  his  economic  advisers  on  questions 
of  fiscal  policy  while  continuing  in  public 
utterances  to  employ  the  conservative  rhet- 
oric that  still  passes  for  wisdom  In  some 
business  circles. 

Douglas  Dillon  changed  all  that,  hopefully 
in  a  permanent  fashion.  He  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  a  balanced  budget  is  de- 
sirable, but  only  when  the  economy  is  oper- 
ating at  a  much  higher  level  of  employ- 
ment that  has  been  attained  In  recent  years. 
And  It  was  equally  refreshing  for  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  tell  an  assembly  of 
International  bankers  that  Interest  rates  In 
ELU-ope  are  far  too  high,  and  that  a  healthy 
readjustment  requires  the  reduction  of  rates 
In  Western  Europe  rather  than  the  increase 
of  those  In  the  United  States. 

After  12  years  of  unbroken  service,  Douglas 
Dillon  has  more  than  earned  a  vacation  from 
the  tribulations  of  public  life.  But  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  expressed  a  desire  to  call 
on  him  again,  and  one  can  only  hope  that 
Washington  will  not  for  long  be  deprived 
of  his  extraordinary  talents. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  Association  for  the 
Deaf,  at  its  recent  75th  anniversary  din- 
ner, presented  honor  citations  and 
awards  to  two  persons  and  two  broad- 
casting associations  for  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  work  for  and  with 
the  deaf. 

Mrs.  Harold  Hltz  Burton,  widow  of  the 
late  Justice  H.  H.  Burton,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
board  until  his  death,  presented  the  two 
honor  citations  to  Mrs.  Hobart  C.  Ram- 
sey, president  of  the  Deafness  Research 
Foundation,  and  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Cole, 
the  first  president  of  its  international 
parents'  organization. 

I  was  given  the  honor  of  presenting 
the  awards  to  the  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.,  for  its  film,  "The  Silence  Bar- 
rier"; and  to  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  for  its  television  program,  "A 
Woods  Pull  of  Question  Marks."  Both 
films  treated  the  problems  of  deafness 
with  sympathetic  understanding  and  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Probably  no  chronic  physical  impair- 
ment is  as  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
today  as  ear  disorders.  It  is  estimated 
that  18  million  people,  including  3  mil- 
lion children,  suffer  from  some  degree 
of  hearing  loss.  This  means  that  many 
children  do  not  get  a  normal  education, 
and  many  adults  cannot  make  full  use 
of  their  capabilities  in  a  career,  not  to 
mention  the  silent  suffering. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
citations  presented  to  Mrs.  Ramsey,  Mr. 
Cole,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp., 
and  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  be- 
cause of  their  deep  interest  and  fine  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  in  the 


field  of  educating  and  teaching  the  deaf 

and  the  impact  of  responsible  television 

programing   in  support  of  educational 

programs  for  deaf  children. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

ORD,  as  follows: 

The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Honors  Cm. 
TiON  for  Distinguished  Service  for  tbs 
Deaf,  Presented  to  Mrs.  Hobart  C.  Ram. 

SEY 

The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association 
for  the  Deaf,  in  its  75th  anniversary  year, 
Is  honored  to  present  to  Mrs.  Hobart  0.  Ram^ 
sey,  president  of  the  Deafness  Research 
Foundation,  the  1965  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Honors  Citation. 

Mrs.  Ramsey  has  a  deep  personal  Interest 
In  the  problems  of  deafness  since  she  herself 
had  a  severe  hearing  Impairment  for  a  num. 
ber  of  years,  until  her  hearing  was  restored 
to  a  serviceable  level  through  surgery.  This 
experience  gave  her  the  impetus  for  organiz- 
ing In  1958  the  Deafness  Research  Founda- 
tion. The  foundation  is  the  first  national 
voluntary  lay  organization  devoted  primarily 
to  furthering  research  into  the  cause,  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  disorders  of  the  ear.  Its 
aims  and  purposes  have  been  officially  en- 
dorsed by  the  appropriate  medical  societies 
and  associations. 

Many  people  do  not  suspect  a  hearing  loss 
until  they  have  lost  a  significant  amount  ol 
their  hearing.  The  average  person  is  In- 
clined to  mask  or  deny,  even  to  himself,  that 
a  loss  exists.  The  Deafness  Research  Foun- 
dation urges  all,  especially  children,  to  have 
regular  complete  hearing  evaluations.  It 
seeks  to  stimulate  financial  support  for  re- 
search, and  to  encourage  those  who  have  ear 
disorders  to  assist  science  on  behalf  of  future 
generations. 

In  1960  the  Deafness  Research  Foundation 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy and  Otolaryngology  sponsored  the  tem- 
poral bone  banks  program  for  ear  research, 
This  was  the  first  nationwide  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  inner  ear  structures  essential  to  ear 
research.  It  has  been  hailed  by  authorities 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  taken 
in  the  development  of  research  in  deafness 
in  this  country. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution which  Mrs.  Hobart  C.  Ramsey  has 
made  and  is  making  In  furthering  research 
into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  deafness, 
this  association  presents  to  her  the  1965 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Honors  Citation. 

As  authorized  by  the  membership  and  the 
board  of  directors. 

George  T.  Pratt, 

President. 
June  Miller, 

Secretary. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  8, 1965. 

The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Honors  CnA- 
tion   for  Distinguished  Service  for  thi 
Deaf  Presented  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Coli 
The   Alexander   Graham   Bell   Association 
for  the  Deaf,  In  Its  75th  anniversary  year,  is 
honored  to  present  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Cole, 
the  first  president  of  Its  International  Par- 
ents' Organization,  the  1965  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  Honors  Citation. 

Aciross  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  farms  and 
In  cities,  surrounded  by  wealth  or  poverty, 
are  to  be  found  children  born  deaf.  This 
has  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  Is  still  the  case.  Deafness 
does  not  respect  race,  religion,  geography,  so- 
cial status,  economic  condition,  or  educa- 
tional background. 

Deaf  children  have  in  common  frustrated 
parents,  posing  unanswered  questions,  seek- 
ing some  light,  searching  for  guidance  and 
constructive  assistance.  They  speak  all  lan- 
guages.   Most  have  never  before  seen  a  deaf 
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rhlld     Some  find  themselves  in  sparsely  set- 
tled areas,  miles  from  another  deaf  child. 

The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association 
fnr  the  Deaf,  at  its  meeting  in  Los  Angeles, 
rnilf  in  1956,  considered  the  possibility  of 
nreanizlng  the  parents  of  deaf  children.  At 
Pittsburgh,  m  1958,  a  small  group  of  par- 
ents established  the  parents'  section,  and 
PiMted  Mr  Robert  H.  Cole  Its  first  president. 
There  were  18  affiliated  groups  of  parents. 

For  the  next  6  years,  Mr.  Cole,  on  his  own 
time  and  at  his  own  expense,  tirelessly  trav- 
eled the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
meeting  with  and  speaking  to  groups  of  par- 
ents of  deaf  children.  No  group  was  too 
small  or  too  Inconveniently  located,  for  him 
to  visit  At  the  time  of  his  resignation  as 
nresldent  in  June  1964.  the  section  had  been 
renamed  the  International  Parents'  Organi- 
zation and  there  were  129  affiliated  groups 
representing  4.100  families  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion which  Robert  H.  Cole  has  made  to  deaf 
children  everywhere,  to  their  parents  and  to 
our  profession,  this  associ^lon  presents  to 
him  the  1965  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Honors 

Citation.  ^      ,., 

As  authorized  by  the  membership  and  the 
board  of  directors. 

George  T.   Pratt, 

President. 
June  Miller, 

Secretary. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  8,  1965. 

The  Alexander    Graham    Bell    Award    fob 
Distinguished  Service  for  the  Deaf  Pre- 
sented TO   Canadian   Broadcasting   Corp. 
The  Alexander   Graham   Bell   Association 
for  the  Deaf,  In  Its  75th  anniversary  year,  is 
honored  to  present  to  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting  Corp.   the    1965   Alexander   Graham 
Bell  Award  for  distinguished  service  for  the 

deaf. 

Because  deafness  Is  Invisible  and  not  a 
fatal  disease,  the  deaf  seldom  enjoy  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  concern,  nor  the 
assistance  of  the  general  public,  accorded 
others  vrtth  handicapping  conditions.  It 
seems  that  few  take  the  time  to  comprehend 
that  the  sense  of  normal  hearing  is  directly 
related  to  the  acquisition  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage by  children,  and  that  language  is  the 
avenue  to  education  and  human  fellowships. 
Because  their  speech  is  different,  and  com- 
munication Is  more  difficult,  the  deaf  often 
find  themselves  mlsunderstocxi  and  some- 
times avoided.  A  large-scale  program  of  pub- 
lic Information  Is  needed  if  the  deaf  are  to 
participate  fully  in  a  world  of  predominantly 
hearing  people. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.,  on  Octo- 
ber 19  and  October  26,  1964,  presented  over 
Its  nationwide  television  network  two  half- 
hour  programs  entitled  "The  Silence  Barrier." 
The  real  stars  of  the  production  were  deaf 
children  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
who  demonstrated  that  oral  education  for 
them  is  both  possible  and  worth  the  neces- 
sary effort.  The  programs  reached  into  thou- 
sands of  homes,  and  did  much  to  promote 
public  interest  and  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  children  who  do  not  hear. 

In  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.  television  network  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  relating  to  deaf- 
ness, and  in  highlighting  the  challenges 
facing  educators  and  the  public,  this  Asso- 
ciation confers  upon  It  the  1965  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Award  for  distinguished  service 
for  the  deaf. 

As  authorized  by  the  membership  and  the 
board  of  directors. 

George  T.  Pratt, 

President. 
June  Miller, 

Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  8.  1965. 


The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  for  the  Deaf  Presented 
TO  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for 
the  Deaf,  in  Its  75th  anniversary  year.  Is 
honored  to  present  to  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  the  1965  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Award  for  distinguished  service  for  the  deaf. 
Because  deafness  is  invisible  and  not  a  fa- 
tal disease,  the  deaf  seldom  enjoy  the  sym- 
pathetic vmderstanding  and  concern,  nor  the 
assistance  of  the  general  public,  accorded 
others  with  handicapping  conditions.  It 
seems  that  few  take  the  time  to  comprehend 
that  the  sense  of  normal  hearing  Is  directly 
related  to  the  acquisition  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage by  children,  and  that  language  is  the 
avenue  to  education  and  human  fellowship. 
Because  thej^  speech  is  different,  and  com- 
munication/is more  difficult,  the  deaf  often 
find  themselves  misunderstood  and  some- 
times avoided.  A  large-scale  program  of 
public  information  is  needed  if  the  deaf  are 
to  participate  fully  In  a  world  of  predomi- 
nantly hearing  people. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co..  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1964,  presented  over  Its  nationwide 
television  network  the  Ben  Casey  show  en- 
titled "A  Woods  Full  of  Question  Marks,"  a 
production  of  Blng  Crosby  Productions.  This 
sensitive  and  dramatic  program  reached  Into 
thousands  of  homes  to  brilliantly  demon- 
strate the  way  In  which  physicians,  educators 
and  parents  can  cooperate  to  help  deaf  chil- 
dren. All  who  contributed  to  this  success- 
ful performance — writer,  director,  producer, 
and  actors — can  be  justly  proud  as  it  rep- 
resented a  major  stride  forward  in  promoting 
public  Interest  and  knowledge  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  children  who  are  deaf.  The  deaf 
children  who  acted  themselves  were  the  real 
stars. 

In  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
television  network  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  deaf  and  problems  related 
to  deafness,  this  association  confers  upon  it 
the  1965  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Award  for 
distinguished  service  for  the  deaf. 

As  authorized  by  the  membership  and  the 
board  of  directors. 

George  T.  Pratt, 

President. 
June  Miller, 

Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  8, 1965. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  OFFERS  HOPE  FOR 
MANY  YOUNG  AMERICANS 
Mr.    FULBlllGHT.      Mr.    President, 
there  recently  came  to  my  attention  an 
article,  written  by  Mark  R.  Arnold,  and 
published  in  the  March  29,  1965.  edition 
of  the  National  Observer,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord.   Mr.  Arnold^ has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  capturing  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Job  Corps  camp  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest, 
in  Garland  County,  Ark.    Often  those  of 
us  who  are  "snowed  under"  by  the  count- 
less issues  which  come  before  Congress 
forget  the  effect  our  actions  have  on 
individual     American     citizens.       Mr. 
Arnold's  article,  entitled  "That  Abraham 
Lincoln— He's   Dead,    Isn't   He?"    is    a 
thoughtful  description  of  the  hope  the 
Job  Corps  offers  for  many  young  Amer- 
icans; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  29.  1965] 

That   Abraham  Lincoln — He's  Dead,  Isn't 

He? — A  Reporter  Lays  Topsoil  With  the 

100-Percent  Losers  in  a  Job  Corps  Camp 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 
Royal,  Ark.— Carl  Ward.  16.  a  clean-cut. 
blond,  high  school  dropout  from  Poplar 
Bluff.  Mo.,  laid  down  his  shovel,  pushed  his 
green  army  surplus  cap  over  his  forehead  to 
shield  his  eyes  from  the  sun.  and  refiected  a 
moment  before  answering  my  question  about 
why  he  had  joined  one  of  the  new  Federal 
Job  Corps  camps.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice 
was  soft,  his  words  accented  with  a  country 
twang. 

"I  never  did  much  after  I  left  school. 
Wasn't  much  to  do.  I  helped  out  this  old 
woman  who  lives  across  from  us  to  earn  a 
little  money.  Once  in  a  while  I'd  work  in 
the  grocery  store  or  at  the  filling  station. 
The  principal  at  school — he  knows  us  real 
weU — he  come  out  and  told  us  about  the 
Job  Corps.  Said  I  could  learn  to  drive  a  cat 
(CatepUlar  tractor)  or  something  like 
that.  I  don't  know  what  I  want  exactly. 
Maybe  go  back  and  drive  a  truck  like  my 
daddy.  Lessen  they  learn  me  something 
better  here." 

Carl  Ward  is  one  of  70  boys  enrolled  In 
the  Ouachita  Job  Corps  Conservation  camp 
outside  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  He  is  one  of 
100,006  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  mustered 
into  new  Federal  training  centers  that  will 
be  established  over  the  next  18  months  to 
give  a  new  lease  on  life  to  out-of -school,  out- 
of-work  youth. 

A  search  for  the  effects 
I  spent  4  days  at  the  Ouachita  (pronounced 
Wash-a-tah)  camp  recently,  living  and 
working  alongside  the  corpsmen.  I  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  such  surroundings  can 
indeed  Instill  new  values  and  new  hope  In 
boys  who,  for  want  of  motivation  and  skills, 
might  otherwise  become  tomorrow's  welfare 
recipients. 

What  is  life  like  in  the  Job  Corps?  What 
kind  of  boys  are  signing  up?  What  are  they 
learning.  Can  the  new  Federal  camps,  part 
of  the  antlpoverty  effort  turn  them  into  pro- 
ductive citizens?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  I  asked  myself  as  I  nosed  my  rented 
car  Into  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in 
which  my  camp  Is  located. 

I  had  chosen  to  live  in  a  rural  Job  Corps 
camp,  rather  than  In  one  of  the  larger  urban 
centers  also  established  by  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, because  I  wanted  to  try  to  get  to  know 
the  neediest  youngsters.  The  urban  centers 
are  for  more  advanced  youths,  who  will  learn 
such  specific  skills  as  auto  mechanics,  data 
processing,  and  cabinet  making.  The  rural 
centers,  like  the  one  at  Ouachita,  are  for 
youths  who  lack  the  fundamental  social  and 
education  skills  needed  to  get  or  keep  a  job. 
"Most  of  these  boys."  a  camp  official  told  me 
upon  my  arrival,  "are  100-percent  losers. 
They've  been  kicked  around  all  their  lives. 
We've  got  a  lot  of  unlearning  to  do  before 
they  can  start  learning  a  trade." 

I  had  anticipated  some  resistance  to  the 
presence  of  a  newsman  among  the  boys,  but 
my  misgivings  were  short  lived.  After  I  had 
moved  into  a  barracks,  exchanged  my  busi- 
ness suit  for  some  old  Army  fatigues,  and 
joined  a  game  of  basketball.  I  found  the 
yoimgsters  friendly  and  eager  to  talk.  I  got 
to  know  about  two  dozen  corpsmen  by  name, 
and  Interviewed  a  like  number.  My  first  Im- 
pression, subsequently  confirmed  by  daUy 
contact,  was  that  these  boys  had  not  been 
handplcked  to  give  the  Job  Corps  program 
a  good  name.  They  were  right  off  the  streets. 
Beyond  that.  It  is  hard  to  generalize  about 
them.    One  is  a  high  school  graduate,  who 
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officials  say  is  trying  to  find  himself.  Six  are 
total  Illiterates.  The  average  youth  has  com- 
pleted 8  years  of  schooling  but  is  reading 
on  a  fifth-  or  sixth-grade  level.  Some  have 
criminal  records.  They  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Connecticut  and  as  near  as  Little 
Rock.  80  miles  to  the  north.  Some  are 
products  of  big-city  slums;  others  were  re- 
cruited from  declining  rural  communities. 
Half  are  white  and  half  are  Negroes  and 
nonwhlte  Spanish-Americans.  Many  come 
from  broken  homes.  Most  come  from  large 
families.  Almost  all  have  backgroimds  of 
poverty. 

Most  of  them  heard  of  the  Job  Corps  from 
a  friend,  a  clergyman,  a  welfare  worker,  or  a 
school  principal.  They  Joined  because  "My 
mom  thought  I  could  learn  something  here," 
or  "I  couldn't  find  a  job."  or  "I  was  Just 
hanging  around  the  house-?'  "Just  hanging 
around."  is  a  phrase  that  turned  up  re- 
peatedly in  my  Interviews  with  them. 

"HE'S  DEAD,  ISN'T  HE?" 

Their  world,  in  most  cases,  is  confined  to 
their  immediate  surroundings.  During  a 
bull  session  I  started  one  night  about  civil 
rights,  someone  mentioned  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  freed  the  slaves,  "That  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  puzzled. 
"He's  dead,  isn't  he?"  A  Negro  youth  who 
wants  to  learn  to  run  a  bulldozer  said  he 
hopes  to  become  "an  international"  and 
work  in  Africa.  "What  part  of  Africa?"  I 
asked.  He  answered:  "Siberia."  I  was  re- 
peatedly besieged  with  questions  about  Viet- 
nam: Where  is  it?  Why  Is  the  United  States 
involved  there?  And  about  more  mundane 
subjects:  How  big  is  the  earth?  How  far  is 
it  from  New  York  to  California?  How  high 
do  Jets  fly?  Is  it  true  President  Kennedy's 
assassin  was  a  Communist?  What's  a  Com- 
munist? 

Teaching  basic  social  and  work  skills  to 
boys  like  these  is  no  mean  task.  "Most  of 
these  boys  are  here."  Camp  Director  Ralph 
Cunz  told  me.  "because  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  help  them  before.  The  problem  isn't 
that  they  can't  learn.  It's  that  they  haven't 
wanted  to.  Our  Job  is  to  make  them  want 
to,  to  motivate  them  to  make  something  of 
themselves.  We've  got  one  thing  going  for 
lis.  The  fact  that  they  Joined  up  shows  they 
want  to  be  helped." 

The  basic  facilities  of  the  camp  are  de- 
signed to  provide  some  of  the  amenities  the 
boys  missed  at  home.  The  youths  are 
housed  four  to  a  room  in  attractive  new  pre- 
fabricated trailer  units  with  pine-paneled 
walls.  The  barracks  line  one  side  of  an 
open  athletic  field  cpmplete  with  basketball 
and  volleyball  courts  and  a  baseball  dia- 
mond. A  fifth  building,  like  the  barracks 
composed  of  prefabricated  trailer  units, 
serves  as  an  education  center.  It  has  a  li- 
brary, some  musical  instruments  (two  gui- 
tars, harmonicas,  a  set  of  drums) ,  art  sup- 
plies, and  a  record  collection.  The  messhall 
doubles  as  a  meetinghall  and  lounge.  There 
are  plans  to  build  a  gymnasium  for  wrestling, 
boxing,  weight-lifting,  and  other  sports. 
There  will  be  shops  for  wood  and  metal- 
working. 

TIME   F03    STUDY    AND    WORK 

The  camp  day  begins  at  6  a.m.  and  ends 
with  lights  out  at  10:30  p.m.  Three  days  a 
week  are  devoted  to  work  training.  The 
other  2''2  days  (the  boys  work  a  5 14 -day 
week)  they  receive  basic  education.  While 
I  was  there,  most  of  the  work  Involved  beau- 
tifying the  camp.  Youngsters  were  busy 
building  stairs  for  the  barracks,  planting 
shubbery,  and  painting  some  older  buildings 
built  while  the  camp  was  a  recreation  center 
for  the  World  War  II  Army-Navy  Hospital  In 
Hot  Springs.  The  work  crew  that  I  Joined 
was  given  the  Job  of  laying  topsoll  outside 
the  camp  dispensary,  and  making  a  gravel 
sidewalk  from  building  to  building. 


When  the.  basic  work  on  the  campsite  Is 
completed,  the  youths  will  move  Into  the  for- 
ests. They  will  bulldoze  new  trails,  re- 
move dead  trees,  build  public  recreation 
areas,  pave  roads,  plant  seedlings,  and  do 
other  conservation  work.  Those  who  want 
to  will  learn  to  run  bulldozers,  and  how  to 
repair  them.  Some  of  the  youths  are  already 
being  trained  as  cook's  helpers  In  the  camp 
kitchen,  filing  clerks  for  the  23-man  stafif, 
and  aids  in  the  corps  dispensary. 

The  boys  can  remain  In  the  camp  for  up 
to  2  years,  but  the  plan  Is  to  move  them  Into 
urban  centers  or  other  work  training  pro- 
grams as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  the 
basic  skills  needed  for  specialized  Job  train- 
ing. 

While  at  camp,  a  youngster  receives  $80 
a  month  spending  money.  In  addition,  the 
Government  puts  $50  a  month  aside  during 
his  stay  In  the  center,  which  Is  paid  to  him 
in  one  lump  sum  when  he  leaves.  If  he 
prefers,  he  can  have  $25  a  month  of  this  ter- 
minal allowance  sent  to  hla  family,  and  the 
corps  matches  the  amount.  Almost  all  the 
boys  at  Ouachita  are  sending  this  money 
home  to  help  their  parents. 

Talk  to  some  of  the  boys  and  you  learn 
about  a  slice  of  American  life  that  elvides 
the  public-opinion  pollers.  Few  of  the  boys 
I  Interviewed  could  tell  me  how  big  their 
hometowns  were.  Several  had  never  been 
more  than  50  miles  from  home  before. 

Willie  Lee  Thomas,  Jr.,  20,  has  been  out 
of  work  for  most  of  the  3  years  since  he 
quit  school  In  the  10th  grade  in  Temple,  Tex. 
He's  a  wiry,  alert  Negro  youth  who  left  the 
Job  Corps  soon  after  his  arrival  ("I  didn't  see 
what  good  it  was  gonna  do  me"),  then  re- 
turned. 

"I  couldn't  get  along  with  the  teachers 
at  school,"  he  relates.  "They  were  always 
blaming  me  for  things  I  didn't  do.  So  I 
quit  and  got  a  Job  in  a  restaurant  for  a  year. 
But  I  couldn't  take  much  more  of  that. 
Oh,  I've  worked  at  odd  jobs,  but  mostly  been 
hanging  around  the  employment  office,  but 
they  weren't  doing  much  hiring.  Most  of 
the  reason  I  come  back,  nothing  had  changed 
at  home.  Jobs  still  hard  to  get.  So  I 
figured,  just  like  they  say,  you  need  some 
kind  of  education,  and  If  you  don't  have 
it.  then  things  are  gonna  be  pretty  rough  on 
you." 

SOME    HAVE    HIGH    HOPES 

In  many  of  the  boys,  the  visitor  finds  a 
striking  disparity  between  ambition  and  ex- 
pectation. Asked  what  he  would  like  to  be 
doing  In  10  years,  19-year-old  Gary  Taylor 
said:  "I'd  like  to  do  office-type  work,  maybe 
work  my  way  up  to  be  president  of  a  com- 
pany." Asked  what  he  expects  to  be  doing 
in  10  years,  he  responded:  "Probably  run- 
ning heavy  equipment,  because  it  takes  a 
lot  of  educatlori^to  do  anything  else,  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  pushing  to  get  an  education." 

Many  of  the  youths  are  self-conscious 
about  their  lack  of  achievement.  When  a 
work  supervisor  showed  a  group  of  boys 
the  blueprint  of  a  speaker's  platform  they 
were  to  build  for  the  camp's  dedication  last 
week,  one  commented:  "Ain't  nobody  here 
with  sense  enough  to  read  a  plan  like 
that." 

Even  the  simplest  tasks  can  prove  bur- 
densome. Like  writing  a  letter  home.  Said 
17-year-old  James  Grice  of  Atlanta:  "I  try 
to  write  twice  a  week,  but  It  takes  so  much 
time  to  look  up  the  words  I  don't  know  In 
the  dictionary." 

A  TYPICAL  DAY 

On  a  typical  workday,  I  accompanied  the 
boys  to  the  work-assignment  area  at  8  a.m. 
That's  the  time  work  Is  supposed  to  begin, 
but  boys  were  straggling  In  up  to  8:20.  A 
camp  official  explained  to  me  that  the  boys 
are  not  used  to  working  on  a  schedule. 
There  was  a  lot  of  horseplay  while  we  were 
waiting  for  the  stragglers.  The  talk  was  of 
prowess   with  girls  and  of  souped-up  cars. 


Glen  Kile,  the  deputy  camp  director  for 
work,  assigned  all  the  boys  to  crews  under 
the  supervision  of  seven  work  supervisors 
most  of  them  career  forestry  officials.  (The 
camp  is  run  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.) 

My  crew  was  given  the  Job  of  spreading 
gravel  to  make  sidewalks  along  the  side  of 
the  dirt  road  in  front  of  the  barracks.  After 
a  10:30  break  for  coffee,  three  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  group  disappeared.  "How 
come  they  can  goof  off  and  we  have  to  still 
work?"  one  boy  wanted  to  know.  The  work 
supervisor.  Cliff  Tackett,  a  former  Boy  Scout 
leader,  replied:  "They  may  goof  off  now,  but 
when  they  need  a  recommendation  to  get  a 
job.  they  won't  get  It.  They're  only  hurting 
themselves." 

We  broke  for  lunch,  then  returned  to  work 
until  4  p.m.  An  hour's  recreation  period 
followed,  then  supper  and  a  movie.  Movies 
are  shown  3  nights  a  week.  On  Saturday 
nights  the  boys  are  free  to  go  into  Hot 
Springs.  A  bus  picks  them  up  for  the  re- 
turn to  camp  at  11  p.m. 

Discipline  frequently  proves  a  problem  to 
Camp  Director  Ralph  Cunz.  "We  try  to  be 
as  unmlUtaristic  as  possible."  he  told  me  as 
he  made  an  Inspection  of  the  barracks  one 
afternoon.  "We  try  to  give  them  incentives 
to  do  what  they  should  be  doing."  Some- 
times this  approach  is  successful.  AH  of  the 
barracks  were  kept  cleaner  after  it  was  an- 
nounced the  boys  In  the  two  cleanest  bar- 
racks woiild  have  an  extra  night  in  Hot 
Springs.  Frequently,  however,  the  boys  are 
torn  by  the  examples  of  the  camp  leaders 
and  those  of  their  friends.  "When  D.  (one 
of  the  bigger  corpsmen)  says  it's  time  to 
knock  off  work."  a  Negro  youth  said  as  he 
dug  a  shovel  Into  a  pile  of  gravel,  "we  knock 
off,  even  them  that  doesn't  want  to." 

But  there  are  rewards  for  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  work  and  study,  and  the  re- 
wards are  enticing  some  of  the  youths  who 
pride  themselves  on  putting  out  as  little  as 
possible.  The  camp's  two  VISTA  volunteers 
(Domestic  Peace  Corps  men)  have  set  up  a 
camp  newspaper.  Some  of  the  hardest  to 
reach  youngsters  signed  up  for  Job  interviews 
to  work  on  it.  Others  are  anxious  to  serve  02 
the  committee  that  runs  the  camp  canteen. 
They've  been  told  their  conduct  must  im- 
prove If  they  hope  to  qualify. 

TEACH  BY  TESTING 

Teaching  the  three  R's  to  some  of  the 
youths  Is  a  problem  too.  Job  Corps  educa- 
tors In  Washington  have  designed  a  teach 
by  testing  method  that  permits  each  young- 
ster to  proceed  at  his  own  pace.  Each  corps- 
man  takes  a  reading  test  and  a  16-problem 
aritiunetic  test  upon  arrival  at  the  camp.  A 
teacher  goes  over  his  mistakes  with  him. 
When  the  youth  feels  he  understands  his 
mistakes,  the  teacher  consults  a  master  test 
chart  and  moves  him  automatically  to  an- 
other examination  specifically  geared  to  test 
for  the  same  kind  of  mistakes.  If  he 
achieves  a  passing  score  on  it,  he  moves  on 
to  more  advanced  work.  If  not.  he  takes  an- 
other test  geared  to  his  specific  problem. 

The  system  has  not  erased  all  resistance  to 
learning.  But  it  has  revolutionized,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Job  corpsmen,  the  pupil-teacher 
relationship.  At  lunch  one  day  I  asked  a 
group  of  boys  If  the  Instruction  was  different 
from  what  they  received  In  public  schools 
Pedro  Cantu,  a  Spanish- American  from  San 
Antonio,  was  the  first  to  speak.  "In  school 
if  I  was  stumped,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  raise 
my  hand.  I'd  just  keep  right  on  going. 
Here,  the  teachers  are,  well,  a  friend.  You 
got  a  question,  you  ask.  They're  helpful, 
like." 

THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 

To  encourage  the  boys  to  sharpen  up  their 
reading  skills,  camp  Instructors  stress  the 
link  between  what  they're  being  taught  arid 
the  jobs  they  hope  to  obtain  eventually.  "I 
had  a  boy  In  here  the  other  day,"  said  Teacher 
Charles  Porter,  the  only  Negro  on  the  camp 
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„    "He  wants  to  be  a  cook.   I  asked  him  plishment.    It  is  a  program  that  has  en- 

,™s  eolng  to  hire  him  If  he  couldn't  fol-  joyed  virtually  unparalleled  support  and 

r^°7reclne  or  make  up  a  menu?    Haven't  cooperation  at  every  level.     It  is  a  ] 
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staff. 

pro 

„.ri  a  mt  oTtro'ubie  froni  him  since."  gram    designed    to    yield    benefits    to 

This  approach  seems  to  be  forking  with  aerations  yet  unborn,  by  safeguard- 

„,any  of  the  boys.    '  f '"^g^  '^g  J^^^^  ^^^ Jf  |  fng  our  most  precious  natural  resources, 

books  on  heavy  ^^d  Eddie  ™ey    who  Through  its  programs,  the  service  as- 

^ri^hooTmLStieRSkin^hf  eighth  sists  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 

'^  5e     But  for  those  whose  deficiencies  are  tricts  and  other  cooperators.  watershed 


S^re  basic-to  whom  learning  to  read  means 
fiillne  m  the  missing  letter  on  a  page  that 
^' '^C-T  alongside  a  picture  of  a  cat— 
iparnlng  can  still  be  deadly  dull. 

some  old  habits  are  persistent.  After  every 
navday,  some  of  the  boys  gather  to  shoot 
?raDs  as,  no  doubt,  they  did  in  their  home- 
t/iwns  Fights  are  not  uncommon.  I  broke 
m)  one  argument  between  a  Negro  and  a 
«hlte  boy  who  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
tl)  blows.  The  Negro  claimed  the  white  boy 
had  stuck  out  his  tongue  at  him. 

But  the  values  camp  leaders  are  trying  to 
Instill  in  the  boys  seem  to  be  taking  hold. 
None  of  the  boys  whose  confidence  I  gained 
knew  of  anyone  who  had  brought  liquor  Into 
camp  though  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  smuggle  It  back  from  Hot  Springs. 
Explained  Warren  Richardson,  a  bright  19- 
year-old  from  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.:  "We  know 
they're  depending  on  us.  We're  on  our 
honor."  On  one  of  the  work  crews,  I  listened 
while  a  boy  boasted  of  his  criminal  record 
(stolen  hub  caps,  truancy,  housebreaking). 
After  a  while  he  stopped.  No  one  was  Inter- 
ested. 

A  STATUS  SYMBOL 

To  deal  with  disciplinary  problems,  the 
camp  has  set  up  a  discipline  board,  composed 
of  three  corpsmen  and  three  staffers.  Mem- 
bership on  the  board,  like  membership  on 
the  canteen  committee  and  the  newspaper, 
has  become  a  status  symbol,  and  a  reward 
for  good  performance. 

Camp  officials  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
rehabilitate  all  the  corpsmen.  Already,  10 
have  left  for  various  reasons — homesickness. 
Inability  to  get  along  with  others,  or  a  dis- 
taste for  the  training.  The  70  who  have  re- 
mained can  leave  anytime  they  want  to. 
The  attractive  living  quarters,  the  recreation, 
the  committees,  the  newspaper,  the  movies, 
the  individualized  education— all  are  de- 
signed to  make  them  want  to  stay,  and  learn. 
And,  as  such,  they  seem  to  be  working. 

"This  is  the  last  chance  for  most  of  these 
kids,  and  they  know  it,"  says  Dr.  Howard 
Brighton,  a  University  of  Oklahoma  educator 
who  is  Ouachita's  deputy  director  for  instruc- 
tion. "We've  got  some  who  are  along  Just 
for  the  ride,  and  they'll  get  discouraged  and 
drop  out,  or  else  shape  up.  What  we're  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  kindle  a  spark  In  these  kids, 
and  I  think  we're  succeeding  In  most  cases. 
Once  we've  got  them  hooked,  they'll  work 
themselves  to  keep  It  alive." 


IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    SOIL    CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE  BUDGET 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  challenges  facing  our 
Nation  is  to  protect  and  improve  our  soil 
and  water  resources  on  the  privately 
owned  and  operated  lands  of  America. 

Thirty  years  ago.  in  the  wake  of  floods, 
land  damages,  erosion,  and  a  series  of 
frightening  dust  storms,  a  Federal, 
State,  and  local  partnership  was  formed 
to  conseiTe  our  invaluable  soil  and  wa- 
ter resources.  This  partnership  blos- 
somed in  the  form  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  which  has  made  available, 
without  charge,  technical  conservation 
assistance  to  private  landowners. 

The  30-year  history  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  a  study  in  accom- 


groups,  and  Federal  and  State  agencies 
having  related  responsibilities  in  bring- 
ing about  physical  adjustments  in  land 
use  that  will  conserve  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, provide  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion on  a  sustained  basis,  and  reduce 
damage  by  floods  and  sedimentation. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
field  of  soil  and  water  conservation;  but 
the  demands  of  the  future  illustrate  that 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Because  of  the  great  work  remaining 
before  us.  Mr.  President,  I  was  most  dis- 
appointed to  note  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  proposed  that  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  farmers  and  ranchers,  and 
other  landowners  make  $20  million  in 
payments  to  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  vital  tech- 
nical assistance  provided  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

If  adopted,  the  propK>sal  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  for  technical 
services— and.  in  effect,  its  contribution 
toward  our  Nation's  future — by  $20 
million. 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  represents  an 
unwarranted  reversal  of  national  policy 
of  the  conservation  and  development  of 
privately  owned  land  and  related  re- 
sources. It  is  a  reversal  of  national  pol- 
icy of  aiding  the  family  farm  and  farm- 
ers least  able  to  pay  for  essential  con- 
servation work. 

The  decline  of  farm  income  is  no  se- 
cret, nor  are  we  unaware  of  the  financial 
plight  of  many  ranchers  who  have  been 
so  hard  hit  in  recent  years  by  declining 
livestock  prices  and  increased  livestock 
imports. 

In  my  State,  many  of  those  who  are 
most  knowledgeable  about  the  effect  of 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
declare  flatly  that  few  landowners  could 
pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  tech- 
nical assistance  furnished  to  help  install 
planned  conservation  practices  on  their 

land. 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proposed 
reduction,  in  the  long  run,  may  prove  to 
be  many  times  more  costly  and  harmful 
to  our  natural  resources  than  the  $20 
million  that  will  be  saved  this  year. 

I  will  oppose  the  reduction  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  budget  for  assist- 
ance to  landowners  cooperating  in  the 
effort  to  conserve  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources: and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  pro- 
posal will  be  firmly  rejected  by  Congress. 

The  prudent  use  of  our  land  and  water 
resources  benefits  not  only  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  sportsmen.  The  real  ben- 
efit will  be  derived  by  all  who  follow  us. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  must  be 
provided  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  continue  its  work  on  flood  prevention, 
soil  surveys,  watersheds,  and  the  other 
programs  which  are  so  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 


AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 
STRONGLY  URGES  REINSTATE- 
MENT OF  SERVICES  OF  MEDICAL 
SPECIALISTS  AS  REIMBURSABLE 
COSTS  UNDER  AGED  HEALTH 
CARE  BASIC  PLAN 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  I  urged,  in  a  Senate  speech. 
that  the  Senate  restore  to  the  House 
committee  approved  plan  for  expanded 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
reimbursement  under  the  basic  plan  of 
the  in-hospital  services  of  medical  spe- 
cialists. WhUe  I  dislike  the  barbaric 
English  usage  of  some  of  the  titles,  the 
ofiBcial  designations  of  these  specialties 
are  radiology,  pathology,  anesthesiology, 
and  physiatry. 

After  making  this   speech,  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  Dr.  Edwin  N.  Crosby,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  asking  the  position  of 
the   association  on  this   matter.     The 
telegraphed  reply  of  Dr.  Crosby  on  be- 
half of  the  association  speaks  for  itself, 
but  I  point  out  in  summary  his  evalua- 
tion that  the  exclusion  of  these  services: 
First,  would  seriously  retard  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  modem  hos- 
pital as  the  central  institution  in  our 
health  service  system;  second,  not  only 
will  confuse  the  public  through  a  multi- 
ple-billing approach  and  cost  them  more, 
but  could  endanger  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient service;  third,  interferes  with  ex- 
isting   relationships    between    hospitals 
and  physicians  and  tends  to  dictate  a 
nationwide   pattern   prescribed   by   the 
Federal  Government;  fourth,  is  certain 
to  face  aged  beneficiaries  with  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  benefits  they 
will  receive;  fifth,  will  imperil  the  long- 
standing   arrangements    developed    by 
many  Blue  Cross  plans;  sixth,  will  make 
the  administration  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram enormously  more  complicated;  and 
seventh,  will  require  nationwide  renego- 
tiation of   contracts  between  hospitals 
and   specialists   and  between   hospitals 
and  third  party  agencies. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  -will  act 
to  correct  this  exclusion,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Dr. 
Crosby's    telegram   be   printed    in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  .   ,„« 

April  5.  1965. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reply  to  your  wire  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  takes  the  position  that 
radiology,  pathology,  anesthesiology,  and 
physiatry  services  in  hospitals  are  essential 
to  the  provision  of  high  quality  patient  care 
m  the  hospital  and  thus  are  basic  hospital 
services.  Exclusion  of  these  services  would 
seriously  retard  the  continued  development, 
so  striking  in  the  past  few  decades,  of  the 
modern  hospital  as  the  central  institution 
in  our  health  service  system.  The  associa- 
tion's historic  policy  position  that  radiology, 
pathology,  anesthesiology,  and  physiatry  are 
hospital  services  was  clearly  enunciated  on 
February  7,  1957.  by  our  board  of  trustees 
when  it  acted  to  include  these  benefits  as 
benefits  of  prepaid  hospitalization  benefit 
plans. 
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Fragmentation  of  the  components  of  hos- 
pital service  not  only  will  confuse  the  public 
through  a  mtiltlple  billing  approach  and  cost 
them  more,  but  more  importantly  coxild  en- 
danger the  quality  of  patient  service  In  the 
hospital  by  diminishing  the  administrative 
controls  necessary  for  the  optimum  delivery 
of  these  services  coordination  of  which  la 
so  essential  to  high  quality  hospital  care. 
The  association  maintains  the  position  that 
these  services  including  the  professional 
activity  of  the  specialist  are  a  proper  part 
of  hospital  reimbursable  costs. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  its  hearing  on  similar 
legislation  In  July  1961  we  lu-ged  that  these 
medical  specialists'  services  be  included  in 
the  hospital  benefits  proposed  and  we  argued 
strongly  against  the  deletion  of  such  special- 
ists' services  frota  the  bill.  More  recently 
we  expressed  our  support  of  the  provision 
of  such  services  as  it  was  incorporated  in 
HJl.  1.  We  opposed  interference  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  local  arrangements  developed 
through  the  Nation  by  the  individual  spe- 
cialists and  the  hospitals  concerned.  We 
were  distressed  that  the  services  of  these 
specialists  were  removed  from  the  definition 
of  hospital  services  in  H.R.  6675.  We  believe 
that  this  interferes  with  existing  relation- 
ships between  hospitals  and  physicians  and 
tends  to  dictate  a  nationwide»,pattern  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
present  provisions  of  HJi.  6675  in  respect 
to  these  specialists  will,  we  believe,  seriously 
disturb  the  existing  relationship  throughout 
the  Nation  and  may  as  above  noted  threaten 
in  certain  instances  continued  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  patient  care.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  face  aged  beneficiaries  with  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  benefits  they  will 
receive  under  the  legislation.  The  long- 
standing arrangements  developed  by  many 
Blue  Cross  plans  will  be  imperiled.  The 
administration  of  the  overall  program  will 
become  enormously  more  complicated.  The 
required  total  separation  of  the  particular 
physician's  services  Involved  from  the  de- 
partmental costs  of  hospitals  will  require 
nationwide  renegotiation  of  contracts  be- 
tween hospitals  and  specialists  and  between 
hospitals  and  third  party  agencies.  The  ef- 
fects will  most  likely  be  extended  overall  to 
hospital  patients. 

We  strongly  urge  the  reinstatement  of  the 
services  of  these  specialists  as  a  part  of 
hospital  services  in  the  legislation  you  finally 
pass. 

Edwin  L.  Crosby,  M.D., 

Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Hospital  Association. 


DR.  PAUL  A.  MILLER,  PRESIDENT, 
WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  AD- 
DRESSES AMERICAN  HOME  ECO- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION  ON  "POV- 
ERTY AMIDST  AFFLUENCE" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  sponsored  a  national  workshop  on 
working  with  low-income  families  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  EL,  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  March  15-19, 1965. 
The  association  represents  23,500  mem- 
bers of  the  home  economics  profession, 
working  in  education,  business,  research, 
extension  service,  and  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  workshop  subject  has  been  a  part 
of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  since  its  in- 
ception in  1909.  Nationally  recognized 
authorities  on  the  problems  of  low-in- 
come families  addressed  200  leading  home 
economists.   The  purpose  was  to  examine 


contributions  the  home  economics  pro- 
fession can  make  in  breaking  the  poverty 
cycle. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  dynamic  president 
of  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,  was  the  keynote  speaker.  Other 
participants  included  Dr.  Allison  Davis, 
professor  of  education.  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Oscar  Omati,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, the  graduate  faculty  of  political 
and  social  science,  New  School  of  Social 
Research,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Dr.  Frank  Riess- 
man,  associate  professor,  department  of 
psychiati-y,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Miller's  address,  en- 
titled "Poverty  Amidst  Affluence,"  con- 
tains important  statistics  and  infonna- 
tion  about  the  one-fifth  of  this  Nation's 
PHjpulation  living  in  substandard  condi- 
tions and  his  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  elimination  of  impoverishment 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  individuals  who 
share  the  administration's  concern  for  a 
workable  solution  to  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Poverty  AMrosx  Affluence:  An  Overall 
View  of  Poverty  in  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Society 

(By  Paul  A.  Miller,  president.  West  Virginia 

University) 

In  a  time  of  ever-narrowing  specialization, 
it  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  gen- 
erallst  or  the  specialist  should  make  deci- 
sions on  broad  policy  matters  that  cut  across 
the  dividing  lines  of  specialties.  The  special- 
ist, himself  respectful  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge, is  often  reticent  to  claim  such  global 
wisdom  for  himself.  The  generallst,  If  he  is 
reticent  at  all,  is  by  definition  not  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts;  that,  or  he  is  re- 
spectfully deferential  to  the  specialists.  For- 
tunately, social  progress  does  not  neces- 
sarily become  stjmnled  in  the  untangling  of 
this  paradox;  people  are  Just  too  complex 
in  their  responses  for  that.  Fortunately,  too, 
the  politics  of  these  matters  is  responsive  to 
the  constant  sifting  and  winnowing  of  fact 
and  opinion,  of  countervailing  powers,  and 
wide  perspective  in  decisionmaking.  Then, 
somebody  somewhere  must  take  a  great  gulp 
of  air  and  set  out  across  the  uncharted  seas 
of  specialized  knowledge  making  observations 
built  on  facts  and  a  grasp  of  wholeness.  He 
knows  that  the  eventual  political  decision 
will  be  a  compromise;  he  hopes  that  it  will 
be  broad  enough  to  accommodate  contin- 
gencies, narrow  enough  to  be  practicable,  the 
result  of  a  pooling  of  facts  from  many  spe- 
cialties with  public  ramifications  that  are 
unspeclallzed.  Th6  point,  then.  Is  to  form  a 
coherent  picture  from  a  mass  of  detail.  And 
so  it  is  with  one  who  speaks  upon  the  very 
broad  subject  of  poverty  in  contemporary 
American   society. 

The  romantic  rediscovery  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  a  portion  of  the  domestic  in- 
quiry that  is  a  timely  and  necessary  diver- 
sion from  the  more  frustrating  complications 
of  promoting  international  development, 
has  brought  with  Its  sentiment  and  oratory 
a  searchlight  on  accumulating  mountains 
of  research  data.  The  work  of  hundreds  of 
social  scientists  on  the  causes  and  spread 
of  poverty  has  suddenly  become  valuable  as 
the  grist  for  local  and  Federal  programs  col- 
lectively and  sensationally  described  as  a 
"war."    The  call  to  arms,  sounded  by  John 


Kenneth  Galbraith,  Michael  Harrington,  ana 
others,  moved  John  F.  Kennedy  to  initiate 
a  broadly  based  Federal  program  aimed 
at  the  annihilation  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States.  The  program  continues  with  a  new 
vigor  In  the  Johnson  administration 
Through  the  causation,  one  fact  is  clear' 
none  of  this  would  be  possible  were  it  not 
that  the  American  public  is  In  a  mood  of 
receptivity  to  government  programs  attack- 
ing the  causes  of  poverty.  The  iron  is  hot 
The  danger  is  that  we  may  be  tempted  to 
strike  too  quickly,  that  we  create  false  ex. 
pectations,  that  InsufiBcient  years  and  re- 
sources will  be  allocated  to  the  task,  and  that 
we  shall  seek  a  cure  by  treating  symptoms 
By  pointing  to  the  evident  pitfalls  of  a 
crash  program  against  poverty,  I  am  at- 
tempting to  define  it  as  a  phenomenon  oc- 
curring amidst  affluence. 

The  poor  are  always  with  us,  the  Victorian 
said  with  a  shrug,  and  that  was  that.  The 
outlook  was  characteristically  Victorian  un- 
til the  1930's.  The  coming  of  the  depres- 
sion with  its  one-third  of  a  nation  without 
sufficient  soil  to  till  or  machines  to  tend 
brought  to  a  stop  the  entire  economy;  our 
smugness  about  massive  unemployment 
crashed  with  it.  A  prewar,  war,  and  poet- 
war  economy  absorbed  the  slack,  and  the  na- 
tion yet  was  free  to  debate  seriously  the 
classical  economic  theory  of  "free"  enterprise. 
But  the  technological  and  organizational  rev- 
olution beginning  In  the  late  1940"s  brought 
an  end  to  that.  Then  we  developed  a  new 
vocabulary  for  poverty:  instead  of  temporary 
unemplojonent,  we  had  structural  unem- 
ployment,  underemployment,  the  obsoles. 
cence  of  men  and  resources,  an  underclass, 
insular  poverty  and,  finally,  the  other 
America. 

As  Christopher  Jencks  has  pointed  out,  up 
to  1963,  Americans  spoke  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  deprived,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
discriminated  against,  and  about  all  those 
with  low  Incomes  In  depressed  areas.  Poverty 
was  euphemlzed.  Its  misery  softened.  But 
early  In  this  decade,  poverty  became  recog- 
nized as  a  culture;  today,  Its  continued  wide- 
spread existence  in  the  midst  of  affluence 
threatens  anew  the  growth  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  limits  of  technology 
are  nowhere  in  sight,  and  cybernation  is 
both  a  promise  and  a  threat.  There  is  a 
frightening  spector  of  larger  pools  of  perma- 
nently unemployable  people,  a  stagnating 
economy,  urban  blight,  and  rural  decay,  in- 
creasing Juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  grad- 
ual shift  from  a  military-oriented  economy 
to  a  consumer-oriented  economy,  with  all  its 
discontinuities  In  the  world  of  employment. 
The  American  body  politic  Is  rightfully 
alarmed  and  prepared  for  decision  and  actioa 
This  conference  and  similar  ones  across  the 
Nation  testify  to  this  fact. 

The  statistics  are  well  enough  publicized. 
One-fifth  of  this  Nation,  the  richest  in  his- 
tory, lives  in  poverty.  An  arbitrary  figure, 
yet,  but  a  conservative  one.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  the  poor  are  nonwhlte,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  all  nonwhites  live  in  poverty. 
The  heads  of  over  60  percent  of  all  poor  fami- 
lies have  only  a  grade  school  education. 
One-third  of  all  poor  families  are  headed  by 
a  person  over  65,  and  almost  one-half  of 
families  headed  by  such  a  person  are  poor. 
Of  the  poor,  54  percent  live  in  cities,  16  per- 
cent on  farms,  while  30  percent  are  rural 
nonfarm  residents.  Over  40  percent  of  all 
farm  families  are  poor,  and  more  than  80 
percent  of  nonwhlte  farmers  are  poor.  Less 
than  half  of  the  poor  are  In  the  South;  yet 
a  southerner's  chance  of  being  poor  is  rough- 
ly twice  that  of  a  person  living  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  One-quarter  of  poor  familie* 
are  headed  by  a  woman;  but  nearly  one-half 
of  all  families  headed  by  a  woman  are  poor. 
There  are  more  than  9  million  families  in  the 
United  States  whose  family  Incomes  are  below 
$3,000  per  year.     Over  11  million  of  these 
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/  „fiv  members  were  children,  one-sixth  of 
?  vouth      Moreover,  5.4  million  families. 
^nntalning   more   than    17    million   persons, 
have  Sal  incomes  below  $2,000. 

paradoxically,  a  majority  of  the  poor  are 
employed:  Infrequently,  to  be  sure,  and  in 
t^e  most  menial  of  tasks,  but  nonetheless 
Ihev  do  not  appear  In  the  statistics  on  un- 
employment, nor  are  they  widely  eligible  for 
weSare  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  about 
half  of  the  4  million  workers  who  are  unem- 
nioved  at  any  given  moment  are  members  of 
families  with  total  incomes  of  $4,000  or  more. 
The  unemployed,  as  one  writer  describes 
them  are  the  elite  of  the  poor.  They  are 
nersons  who  have  skills,  but  may  have  been 
dLlaced  by  new  technology.  They  have 
known  better  times,  and  they  are  eligible  for 
the  retraining  programs  that  occur  most  fre- 
nuently  In  the  cities,  where  most  of  them 
Uve  However,  among  both  unemployed  and 
underemployed  are  those  who  either  have 
dven  up  looking  for  work  or  have  given  up 
looking  for  something  better.  There  Is  no 
accurate  way  of  determining  the  extent  of 
resignation  to  poverty  by  these  persons,  but 
its  significance  is  quite  obvious. 

What  Is  poverty?  Michael  Harrington  re- 
marks that  "A  definition  of  poverty  Is  *  •  • 
a  historically  conditioned  matter.  It  would 
be  possible  to  prove  that  there  are  no  poor 
people  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  only  a 
few  whose  plight  Is  as  desperate  as  that  of 
masses  in  Hong  Kong."  But  his  point  Is 
simply  stated:  "In  a  nation  with  a  tech- 
nology that  would  provide  every  citizen  with 
a  decent  life,  it  Is  an  outrage  and  a  scandal 
that  there  should  be  such  social  misery. 

Poverty  is  now  recognized  as  a  national 
problem,  and  national  means  are  being  used 
to  attack  it.  The  most  atispicious  antipov- 
erty  plan  is  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  basic  purpose  of  which  is  to  create 
new  Jobs  and  to  train  people  to  fill  them. 
The  Job  Corps,  work-training  and  work- 
study  programs,  urban  and  rural  community 
action  programs,  employment  and  Invest- 
ment Incentives,  all  are  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's war  on  poverty. 

The  economic  theory  underlying  these  pro- 
grams seems  to  be  based  on  the  assiunptlon 
that  a  national  economy  expanding  fast 
enough,  faster  than  our  present  annual 
growth  rate,  will  absorb  unemployed  workers 
and  upgrade  the  jobs  of  those  who  are  un- 
deremployed. 

However,  there  Is  a  lively  debate  about 
whether  this  assumption  Is  correct.  Some 
economists  build  a  quite  persuasive  case  for 
Increased  welfare  programs  on  the  coimter- 
assmnption  that  any  economic  expansion  will 
absorb  no  more  workers  than  new  technology 
will  displace.  Chief  among  them  is  Robert 
Theobald,  the  prophet  of  the  age  of  cyberna- 
tion. He  proposes  nothing  less  than  a  radical 
change  in  the  national  outlook  toward  work. 
Looking  into  the  future,  he  sees  the  time 
when  man  will  no  longer  be  required  to  live 
by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow.  He  estimates 
that  roughly  10  percent  of  the  work  force 
may  become  capable  of  producing  all  the 
goods  and  services  needed  by  the  entire  popu- 
lation. His  proposal  Is  for  a  guaranteed  an. 
nual  Income  to  every  citizen,  based  on  need 
rather  than  on  one's  marketable  skills. 

Needless  to  say,  such  proposals  are  con- 
troversial, and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
They  ask  nothing  less  than  a  radical  redefini- 
tion of  the  ethic  of  work.  It  is  questionable, 
therefore,  whether  such  proposals  can  be 
more  than  visionary  at  this  time.  The  close 
relationship  between  Individual  dignity  and 
an  honest  job  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  the 
American  way.  Whether  It  Is  so  deeply  Im- 
bedded that  It  cannot  be  changed  remains  to 
be  seen,  and  the  Inquiries  of  people  like  Theo- 
bald deserve  widespread  discussion  and  de- 
bate. 

Until  such  time  as  there  Is  a  radical  change 
in  the  national  outlook  In  these  matters,  the 
only  road  open  to  political  relevance  Is  one 


of  basic  conservatism — the  gradual  and  per- 
sistent grinding  away  at  poverty  through  ac- 
cepted means.  This  means  that  ways  must 
be  found  to  stimulate  the  general  economy, 
and  that  people  must  be  taught  to  meet  the 
world  of  work  with  skills.  These  hopes  are 
reflected  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  1964. 
V^  strategy,  the  Council  advocates  moving 
nnto  the  broad  front  of  fighting  discrimina- 
tion, Improving  regional  economies,  rehabili- 
tating vu-ban  and  rural  communities,  improv- 
ing labor  markets,  expanding  educational  op- 
portunities, enlarging  Job  opportunities  for 
youth,  improving  the  Nation's  health,  and 
promoting  adult  education  and  training. 

Some  of  these  notions  are  Incorporated  Into 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
While  the  greatest  promise  of  the  act  Is  that 
It  emphasizes  education  as  a  weapon  against 
poverty,  its  major  observable  accomplishment 
has  been  the  awakening  an  affluent  Nation 
to  the  seriousness  of  Its  poverty  problem. 

Curiously,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has 
been  criticized  for  isolating  poverty  Into  two 
camps:  Insular  and  case  poverty.  Although 
these  terms  are  not  comprehensive,  as  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal  and  Harrington  have  shown,  they 
throw  light  on  discussions  about  Appalachla, 
the  deep  South,  the  northern  border  regions, 
and  rural  and  urban  pockets  everywhere. 
But  regardless  of  any  shortcoming,  Gal- 
braith's  "Affluent  Society,"  by  being  a  best- 
seller, helped  to  create  a  climate  that  has 
made  possible  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the 
Appalachian  Development  Act. 

However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
administration's  poverty  package  will  effec- 
tively engage  the  misery  of  the  poor.  The 
present  commitment  Is  clearly  too  shallow  In 
outlay,  but  It  woidd  be  senseless  to  discard 
It  for  what  It  lacks.  As  President  Johnson 
frequently  says.  "Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none;  in  fact,  a  slice  is  better  than  none." 
A  crash  program  cannot  accomplish  every- 
thing, but  it  is  a  good  beginning.  The  roots 
of  poverty  rtui  deep;  but  unlike  a  tree,  pov- 
erty cannot  be  killed  by  sawing  It  off  at  the 
ground. 

Long  ago,  Gunnar  Myrdal  spoke  of  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty,  a  theory  of  circular 
causation.  Stated  simply,  poverty  breeds 
poverty.  Its  symptoms  are  a  lack  of  aspira- 
tions. Illiteracy,  Indifference  to  self-better- 
ment, C3mlcism  about  economic  alternatives, 
and  occasional  hostility  to  change.  The 
poor,  like  the  rich,  band  together  for  sup- 
port. Unlike  the  rich,  once  In  the  ghetto 
the  poor  are  Immobile.  They  find  no  ways 
In  their  own  lives  to  break  out  of  the  vicious 
circle,  and  society  offers  little  help  to  them 
apart  from  frequent  appeals  to  conscience, 
morality,  and  ambition,  which  are  assumed 
to  be  a  sort  of  Involuntary  reflex. 

What   Is   poverty?     Neither  statistics  nor 
definitions  can  tell  the  story.    You  have  to 
see  It.    You  have  to  look  Into  the  eyes  of  a 
raggedy  child  to  see  the  harshness  already 
growing  deeply  Inside.    You  have  to  see  the 
fear  under  the  resolute  setting  of  the  lips. 
You  have  to  feel  something  Inside  yourself. 
You  have  to  see  yourself  as  having  sprung 
from  the  same  soil  as  this  child.    You  have 
to  smell  the  stink  of  poverty,  know  Its  bru- 
tality, and  the  brutes  It  makes  of  those  who 
live  In  It.    But  even  though  you  hate  the 
stink  and  you  fear  the  brutality,  you  can't 
really  understand  what  poverty  and  Its  hand- 
maidens of  Illiteracy  and  mental  retardation 
really   are.    Some  have   done   so   and   have 
expressed  It  well.     Foremost  among  them  Is 
James    Agee,    who    produced    a    book    with 
Walker  Evans,  the  photographer,  called  "Let 
Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men."     To  read  It  Is 
a  terrifying  experience  because  It  Is  an  utterly 
new    and    unimaginable    world   that    exists 
within  its  pages.     Although   the   book  was 
written   in    1936,   and    Its   subject   is   three 
tenant  families   In   Alabama,   It   Is  neither 
ancient   nor    regional    history.    The    masks 


may  be  different  today,  and  the  poor  harder 
to  Idealize  now  than  they  were  In  1936,  but 
the  poverty  of  the  mind  and  spirit  is  un- 
changed: 

"These  children,  still  in  the  tenderness  of 
their  lives,  who  will  draw  their  future  re- 
membrance, and  their  future  sorrow,  from 
this  place:  and  the  strangers,  animals:  for 
work,  for  death,  for  food:  and  the  scant 
crops:  doing  their  duty  the  best  they  can,  like 
temperless  and  feeble-minded  children:  rest 
now,  between  the  wrenchings  of  the  sun. 

"O,  we  become  old;  it  has  been  a  long,  long 
climb;  there  will  not  be  much  more  of  this; 
then  we  will  rest;  sorrow  nor  sweating  nor 
aching  back,  sickness,  nor  pity,  hope  gone, 
heaven's    deafness;    nothing    shall    take   or 
touch  us  more:  not  thunder  nor  the  rustling 
worms  nor  scalding  kettle  nor  weeping  child 
shall  rouse  us  where  we  rest:  these  things 
shall  be  the  business  of  others:  these  things 
shall  be  the  business  of  our  children,  and 
their  children;  we  will  rest." 
That  is  the  vicious  circle. 
Liberals  may  be  high  minded  about  pov- 
erty, or  conservatives  high  handed  about  It. 
It  Is  possible  for  one  to  love  or  to  hate  the 
poor,  but  It  Is  utterly  ImpKJSslble  for  one  not 
to  love  their  children.     To  use   a  word   of 
political    currency,    this   Is    where    we    find 
"consensus"    about    attacking    poverty.      It 
means  that  present  efforts  may  relieve  the 
misery  of  the  poor,  but  their  greater  effect  Is 
to  eliminate  the  chance  that  the  children 
of  today's  poor  will  grow  up  to  be  poor  them- 
selves.    The  vicious  circle  of  poverty  must 
be  broken  at  the  point  where  the  most  vic- 
timization occurs:  In  children. 

Poverty  Is  not  a  matter  which  most  in- 
dividuals are  capable  of  solving  by  them- 
selves. It  is  a  public  problem  requiring  pub- 
lic solutions.  But  to  be  effective,  the  public 
policy  must  stir  the  minds  and  feelings  of 
the  electorate  to  the  extent  that  programs 
win  be  given  adequate  support  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
There  are  fundamental  Issues  of  communica- 
tion involved,  because  there  would  surely  be 
more  evidence  of  action,  particularly  at  State 
and  local  levels,  If  the  public  were  better  In- 
formed of  the  facts. 

Historically  It  Is  true  that  when  this  Na- 
tion Is  alarmed.  It  Is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing virtually  anything.  As  a  people,  we  sup- 
port to  the  limit  any  and  all  demands  upon 
national  security.  We  finance  the  landing 
of  rockets  on  the  moon,  and  hang  the  ex- 
pense. When  hundreds  of  laboratories  carry 
on  fantastically  costly  research  into  sub- 
jects about  which  the  taxpayer  understands 
nothing,  there  is  no  complaint.  In  fact,  the 
public  clamors  for  more;  In  the  name  of 
science  and  national  Image,  nothing  Is  too 
offensive. 

*- We  are  notably  lavish  with  pets,  automo- 
biles, and  organized  sports,  but  we  seem  In- 
capable of  transferring  this  largesse  to  un- 
fortunate people.  A  case  In  point  Is  our 
historical  Indifference  to  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indian— this  despite  several  dec- 
ades of  public  study  and  dlsciission.  Even 
more  deplorable,  and  despite  more  than  a 
half  century  of  public  guilt,  it  takes  the 
threat  of  revolution  by  the  American  Negro 
to  make  the  Nation  act. 

It  leads  one  to  wonder  whether  the  current 
national  commitment  to  the  poor  will 
amount  to  more  than  a  romance.  As  Allan 
Nevlns  remarked,  "The  United  States 
throughout  Its  history  has  carried  a  grinning 
ape  on  Its  shoulders— the  ape  of  compla- 
cency." Let  us  hope  that  this  time  it  shall 
be  different. 

What,  then,  does  the  critic  offer  as  a  pro- 
gram? 

First,  If  our  commitment  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  Is  to  mean  anything.  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  massive  support  In  dol- 
lars. Ideas,  and  energy,  with  an  objective  of 
actual  solution.  What  we  have  seen  thus 
far  is  almost  negligible  In  proportion  to  the 
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problem.  Public  policy,  when  it  Is  timidly 
financed,  always  is  piecemeal.  No  one 
knows  how  much  the  entire  war  will  cost  in 
money,  brains,  or  activity,  but  we  can  ill  af- 
ford not  to  Invest  to  our  limit — which  is  no- 
where in  sight. 

However,  once  substantial  and  continuing 
support  is  assured,  there  is  a  very  real  danger 
of  waste.  For  Instance,  the  recent  poverty 
legislation  will  allocate  funds  to  the  States 
and  through  them  to  the  local  communities. 
This  may  please  the  hearts  of  those  who  fear 
Federal  control,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
communities  most  in  need  of  outside  support 
are  least  capable  of  using  it  wisely.  They 
lack  the  organizing  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  necessary  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  action  programs.  The  absence  of 
such  leadership  and  competence  at  the  local 
level  makes  it  questionable  that  imaginative 
plans  will  be  forthcoming  from  those  re- 
questing support.  Tliere  is  a  wide  gulf  be- 
tween the  public  planning  expertise  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, new  ways  must  be  explored  where- 
by poor  communities  and  poor  States  may 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  in  many  fields 
as  a  prelude  to  public  spending.  Part  of  the 
answer  may  lie  in  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional systems  of  cooperative  activity  where- 
by experts  may  be  shared  among  several 
States  to  formulate  statewide  development 
strategy. 

Second,  wr.ys  must  be  found  to  put  this 
support  behind  the  building  of  institutions: 
schools,  universities,  libraries,  and  adequate 
health,  welfare,  and  counseling  services  in 
every  community  where  they  do  not  now 
exist.  It  is  necessary  that  support  be  gen- 
erous for  community  physical  improve- 
ments— sewage  disposal  systems,  roadbuild- 
ing.  urban  and  rural  community  building 
renewal — but  a  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  institutions. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  about  economic 
and  social  development,  it  is  that  investment 
in  human  institutions  is  more  important 
than  investments  in  hardware.  This  is  yet 
another  call  for  a  massive  assault — a  com- 
prehensive and  organized  program  that  will 
improve  existing  institutions  while  creating 
new  ones.  The  keystone  is  the  educational 
system. 

The  classic  studies  of  Theodore  Schviltz 
and  others,  as  well  as  years  of  experience  at 
home  and  abroad,  leave  little  doubt  about  the 
preeminence  of  education  within  the  entire 
development  enterprise.  We  know  that  poor 
schools  tend  to  follow  poor  people.  And 
although  they  cannot  do  the  task  in  a 
vacuum,  schools  are  the  very  heart  of  the 
model  community.  I  speak  of  new  kinds 
of  schools,  to  be  sure:  schools  offering  lim- 
itless variety  without  meaningless  activity; 
schools  recognizing  that  each  child  is  en- 
titled to  be  educated; to  the  limit  of  his  abili- 
ties whether  they  be  In  carpentry,  house- 
wifery, or  neurosurgery.  I  speak  of  school- 
related  Institutes  whose  chief  obligation  is 
that  of  preparing  young  people  in  technical 
skills,  in  the  crafts,  and  in  the  practice  of 
effective  community  citizenship. 

One  of  the  curious  aspyects  of  underdevel- 
oped communities.  In  this  country  and 
abroad,  is  that  they  tend  to  deemphasize 
educational  attainment  at  the  intermediate 
levels.  One  reason  is  that  Western  culture 
tends  to  be  success-oriented.  Students  who 
are  highly  capable  of  learning  according  to 
prescribed  patterns  glide  along  a  smooth 
track  with  rewards  at  each  stop  along  the 
way.  But  what  of  those  who^re  not  so  in- 
tellectually gifted?  Large  gaps  exist  In 
the  structure  of  education  in  which  there 
are  few  turning-off  points  for  students  of 
varying  motivations,  aptitudes,  and  financial 
means.  At  its  core,  the  American  educa- 
tional system  harbors  some  peculiarly  un- 
democratic notions  of  class  and  caste.  In- 
deed, the  best  minds  must  be  nurtured  and 
guided    to    the   heights   of   the    educational 


process,  but  my  point  is  that  our  responsi- 
bility is  Just  as  great  for  accommodating  all 
the  rest.  Once  we  remove  from  our  schools 
the  notion  that  the  unsuccessful,  unskilled, 
and  unprepared  may  be  dumped  into  the 
community,  we  will  have  found  the  basis  for 
a  truly  American  school  system. 

As  with  adequately  financed  development 
activity  of  all  kinds,  the  temptations  are 
strong  to  pump  money  into  existing  orga- 
nizat-ons  in  hopes  of  a  miracle.  But  it  Just 
wont  happen.  Instead,  what  we  need  Is 
some  intensive  national  planning  on  how 
to  send  a  barrage  of  fresh  ideas  and  teach- 
ing competence  into  every  underdeveloped 
community  and  region  in  the  Nation. 

The  triumphal  success  of  the  program  In 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va..  is  sufficient  basis 
for  optimism.  You  will  recall  that  in  1959 
Prince  Edward  County  closed  its  public 
schools.  A  private  academy  for  whites  was 
opened  and  financed  by  the  State.  The  Ne- 
gro children  were  offered  no  schooling  until 
1963,  when  several  private  foundations 
granted  enough  money  to  operate  semlprl- 
vate  schools  for  1  year. 

A  daring,  imaginative  administrator  was 
hired,  and  he  put  together  a  staff  of  teach- 
ers firmly  committed  to  the  task.  The  chil- 
dren were  offered  free  clothing,  meals,  and 
medical  attention.  Then,  into  the  schools 
was  brought  a  variety  of  old  and  new  devices: 
ungraded  classrooms,  team  teaching,  books 
by  the  hundreds,  emphasis  on  reading  skills, 
unfixed  goals,  skepticism  of  standardized 
testing,  variable  class  sizes,  avoidance  of 
rote  assignments  and  yes-and-no  questions, 
extensive  use  of  audiovisual  techniques  and 
educational  television.  The  school  day  and 
week  lengthened,  and  the  children  were  ex- 
posed to  the  arts  in  music,  plays,  films,  and 
brief  trips  to  urban  centers.  In  short,  they 
received  a  year's  glimpse  of  the  outside  world. 

In  Just  1  year,  the  results  were  far  beyond 
expectations.  Many  students  achieved  4 
years'  learning  in  1;  in  fact,  some  were  able 
to  enter  college. 

If  such  a  program  were  Instituted  on  a 
permanent  basis,  with  supporting  commu- 
nity services  for  work  training,  health  and 
welfare,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  might  be 
accomplished.  Although  a  number  of  pilot 
programs  would  be  necessary,  at  a  later  stage 
the  program  would  be  extended  and  enlarged 
^  to  Include  regions.  New  devices  of  consoli- 
dation would  be  established,  and  school  ad- 
ministration would  be  assisted  from  the 
shackles  of  underfinancing  and  established 
rigidity. 

I  envision  no  new  bureaucracies,  either  at 
Federal  or  local  levels.  The  public  support 
should  follow  new  ideas  and  the  newer  con- 
cepts of  educational  experimentation,  with 
the  Government  role  being  much  like  that  of 
a  private  foundation. 

Third,  emerging  facts  of  family  life  need 
to  be  incorporated  into  community  and  State 
services.  Solon  T.  Kimball  speaks  of  the  nu- 
clear family  vls-a-vis  the  corporate  com- 
munity, and  analyzes  the  lack  of  Institu- 
tional flexibility  between  them.  While  the 
schools  and  many  community  service  agen- 
cies continue  to  idealize  the  family  unit,  as 
though  the  family  were  the  focus  of  all 
Anaerlcan  life,  quite  the  opposite  approach 
would  come  closer  to  the  realities  of  con- 
temporary society.  If  Kimball  is  correct,  the 
community  is  becoming  the  dominant  ar- 
biter of  values  and  ambitions.  It  is  in  the 
community  that  the  family  acquires  its 
aspirations,  not  the  other  way  around. 
These  notions  suggest  to  me  a  need  for  fewer 
fixed  assumptions  about  the  autonomous  per- 
vasiveness of  family  life. 

Anachronistic  too  is  our  division  of  voca- 
tions by  sex,  according  to  a  fixed  assumption 
of  appropriateness.  Hospitals  go  begging  for 
nurses,  yet  few  men  respond  to  this  calling 
for  which  they  are  admirably  well  suited. 
There  is  a  national  shortage  of  professional 
domestic  help — another  vocation  which  men 


are  certainly  as  well  qualified  to  enter  as 
women.  Another  paradox  is  that  while  the 
public  schools  cry  out  for  competent  teach- 
ers, untold  thousands  of  college-educated 
American  housewives  spend  their  days  scrub- 
bing floors  and  diapering  children.  In  recent 
years  we  have  seen  a  breaking  up  of  the  an- 
cient proposition  that  a  mother  must  devote 
all  her  time  to  her  household,  but  the  news 
has  not  permeated  the  public  school  sys- 
tems,  most  of  which  dislike  to  employ  part- 
time  teachers.  Meanwhile,  the  mothers  and 
the  schools  suffer,  not  very  silently. 

Other  ancient  assumptions  deserve  reex- 
amination. To  facilitate  the  inevitable  tran- 
sition  of  youth  from  the  home  into  the  com- 
munity, new  devices  should  be  attempted,  in- 
cluding community  nursery  schools  for  the 
children  of  working  mothers  and  public 
boarding  schools  for  children  from  slum 
areas.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
community  of  the  future  will  assume  many 
of  the  roles  traditionally  assigned  to  the  fam- 
ily.  In  fact,  to  advocate  otherwise  is  to  speak 
for  an  agrarian  ideal  that  Is  utterly  untenable 
in  a  corporate,  interdependent  society. 

Fourth,  we  should  saturate  poor  localities 
with  an  endless  variety  of  cultural  impres- 
sions. We  need  more  libraries  circulating 
more  books,  statewide  educational  television 
networks,  and  greatly  magnified  participa- 
tion of  local  people  In  the  creative  and  per- 
forming arts.  Books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers must  be  gotten  into  every  home.  In 
short,  youth  and  adults  should  be  barraged 
with  facts  about  the  world  apart  from  the 
home  and  the  ghetto.  Show  them  the  rich- 
ness of  occupational  alternatives — these  be- 
come the  avenues  of  escape. 

A  new  intelligence  about  mobility  Is  In- 
dicated. It  seems  almost  heretical  to  say 
it,  but  one  of  the  most  predictable  charac- 
teristics of  an  underdeveloped  conununity  is 
a  strong  kinship  system.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, social  mobility  is  regarded,  even  by 
professional  people,  with  the  disdain  for  a 
social  evil,  making  all  the  more  difficult  the 
up-rooting  of  rural  people  from  uneconom- 
ical family-size  farms,  and  minority  groups 
from  urban  ghettos.  People  are  taught  to 
endure  p>overty  for  love  of  one's  own  soil- 
provincialism,  to  be  sure,  with  a  certain 
Faulknerian  hopelessness.  Tenacity  is  an 
admirable  quality.  Indeed,  but  pathetic  when 
there  Is  so  little  about  a  place  worth  loving. 
The  most  wretched  poverty  seems  to  associate 
with  the  strongest  ties  to  place. 

Accordingly,  a  strategy  against  poverty  will 
Include  the  encouragement  of  mobility,  with 
social  agencies  bearing  more  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  counseling  before  moves  and  pay- 
ing the  relocation  costs.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  need  to  be  pointed  out,  and 
the  people  prepared  for  the  consequences 
of  either  moving  or  remaining.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that,  for  most,  remaining  will 
be  axiomatic  with  a  minimum  standard  of 
living,  few  opportunities,  and  the  danger 
of  the  unbroken  cycle  for  one's  children. 

Fifth,  I  propose  that  the  Nation  set  out  to 
actually  eliminate  poverty  in  a  definable 
geographic  area  or  within  a  single  culture 
grofcp.  The  best  example  of  the  former  is 
Apililachla,  of  the  latter,  the  American  In- 
dian. What  a  testing  ground  both  would  be 
for  Ideas  and  men!  But  apart  from  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  such  programs,  this  ap- 
proach would  challenge  to  the  core  that  in- 
scrutable maze  of  halfway  objectives  and  less 
than  halfway  solutions  of  the  corporate  so- 
ciety. 

No  one  inside  or  outside  this  creature  of 
American  organizing  genius  Is  quite  certain 
who  has  responsibility  for  results.  Evalua- 
tion is  Impossible,  pragmatism  reduced.  Put 
in  a  billion  dollars  and  a  few  million  trickle 
down,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  so  diluted 
and  dispersed  as  to  be  almost  Imperceptible. 
But  confine  the  goals  within  certain  limits  of 
activity,  expect  results  within  a  given  time— 
which  Is  to  say,  fix  responsibility — and  the 
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cfhiilties  for  success  are  far  greater  than 
Kfwourd  be  in  the  typically  far-flung  ad- 

"SSS'oTt^?s"nature  will  be  attempted 

rtprSe    Appalachian    Development    Act, 

i  its  program  for  building  roads.    Llm- 

HrdthroGgh  the  program  is.  10  years  from 

t  there  will  be  something  to  show  for  the 

fnvestment,  and  it  is  a  necessary  requirement 

or  development  in  a  region  relative  y  iso- 

ated   from    surrounding    territory.    We    in 

Ann^iachia  are  hopeful  that  this  strategy  will 

TntuSni  be  applied  to  the  building  of  instl- 

tutloJ   ther^^S  'naklng  development  likely 

In  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Tn  the  second  example,  the  American  In- 
dian provides  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
Stched  case  of  American  forgctfulness  and 
complacency.  Culturally  deprived  isolatSd. 
Scally  expendable,  the  Indian  is  an  un- 
complicated and  dramatic  example  of  poverty 
amidst  affluence.  We  have  studied  hmi  and 
his  culture  exhaustively,  publicly  suffered 
Milt  over  his  ravishment,  pitied  his  tragic 
loneliness,  and  then  done  almost  nothing  to 
helD  him  Nearly  invisible  within  his  vast 
forsaken  reservation,  the  Indian  is  now 
viewed  with  clinical  detachment.  Indeed, 
Americans  can  be  brutal  in  their  neglect  of 
soeechless  minorities.  If  we  are  truly  serious 
beneath  all  our  talk,  there  could  be  no  better 
place  to  begin,  no  better  place  to  focus  all 
we  know  about  eliminating  poverty  and  then 
to  carry  it  through  to  completion.  It  is  liot 
necessary  to  say  that  the  methodology  gained 
here  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  poverty 
programs  everywhere. 

Finally,  all  the  discussions  and  planning 
about  effective  ways  for  eliminating  poverty 
will  not  matter  much  if  the  people  most 
deeply  involved  are  unable  to  persuade  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  poverty  to  persist  amidst 
affluence;  that  it  can  be  eliminated;  that  we 
have  the  resources  for  the  task;  and  that  it  is 
amoral  commitment. 

I  close  with  a  passage  from  John  W.  Gard- 
ner: "The  renewal  of  societies  and  organiza- 
tions can  go  forward  only  if  someone  cares. 
Apathy  and  lowered  motivation  are  the  most 
widely  noted  characteristics  of  a  civilization 
on  the  downward  path.  Apathetic  men  ac- 
complish nothing.  Men  who  believe  in 
nothing  change  nothing  for  the  better.  They 
renew  nothing  and  heal  no  one,  least  of  all 
themselves.  Anyone  who  understands  our 
situation  at  all  knows  that  we  are  in  little 
danger  of  failing  through  lack  of  material 
strength.  If  we  falter,  it  will  be  a  failure  of 
heart  and  spirit." 


SHORTAGE  OF  SEASONAL  FARM 
LABOR 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
know  of  the  desperate  need  in  Virginia 
for  temporary  workers  to  harvest  our 
apple  crop,  a  need  wliich  has  been  met  in 
the  past  only  through  the  use  of  im- 
ported workers. 

Virginia  and  other  States  are  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  this  type  of  assist- 
ance at  harvest  time  by  an  arbitrary  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  he 
can  persuade  unemployed  domestic 
workers,  most  of  whom  know  nothing 
about  f  armwork,  to  take  to  the  fields  and 
orchards  across  the  country  and  harvest 
a  variety  of  crops  as  they  mature. 

As  I  say,  I  know  what  we  face  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  the 
situation  would  be  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  sent  a  telegram  of  inquiry  to 
Mr,  J.  W.  Bloxom,  manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington Fruit  &  Produce  Co.,  Yakima, 
Wash.,  asking  whether  there  would  be 
enough  domestic  workers  to  harvest  the 


apple  crop  in  his  State.    Let  me  read 
from  his  reply : 

In  answer  to  your  telegram,  I  can  assure 
you  this  State  did  not  have  enough  domestic 
workers  this  past  season  to  harvest  a  small 
apnle  crop  in  a  timely  manner  *  *  *  • 

to  forecast  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
fall  calls  for  an  expression  of  opinion  rather 
than  stating  facts  on  the  la^t  reasons  har- 
vest. The  same  group  of  men  from  the  Wash- 
ington State  Employment  Security  Depart- 
ment, at  Olympia,  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  my  letter  to  you  of  March  29 
told  me  m  that  same  conversation  they  felt 
we  would  be  even  shorter  of  domestic  apple 
harvest  help  this  coming  fall  than  we  were 
last  fall  if  we  have  a  normal  crop.  Iri  fact 
they  forecast  a  progressively  more  difflcu  t 
time  in  the  coming  years  securing  domestic 
workersfor  our  apt)!'- harvest. 

Tcould  not  assure  you  of  their  willingness 
to  state  these  opinions  to  you  i"  ^"ing,  but 
I  am  asking  them  at  this  time  for  that.  As 
vou  know,  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  U.fa, 
Department  of  Labor,  although  they  are  em- 
ployees of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I 
wo-ald  doubt  their  willingness  to  publ^ly 
take  a  stand  contrary  to  that  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Now  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
power  of  a  Cabinet  officer  to  force  all  who 
depend  on  him  for  their  jobs  to  support 
his  point  of  view,  regardless  of  the  facts 
and  the  evidence.  But  no  Secretary  can 
successfully  command  the  apples  to  stay 
on  the  trees,  or  the  row  crops  to  remain 
in  suspended  animation  in  the  fields  un- 
til he  has  completed  liis  experiment  of 
tiTing  to  persuade  inexperienced,  unem- 
ployed city  people  to  go  into  the  country- 
side and  bring  in  the  harvest. 

Secretary  Wirtz  is  gambling  with  crops 
that  are  not  his,  with  farm  income  that 
does  not  belong  to  him,  and  with  perish- 
able produce  prices  that  he  seems  deter- 
mined to  force  upward,  to  the  distress  of 
all  consumers. 

■  Bureaucratic  managers  in  Communist 
countries  have  made  themselves  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  free  world  by  im- 
posing arbiti-ai-y  controls  and  theoretical 
policies  on  agriculture,  then  mshing 
cadres  of  ill-trained  and  poorly  prepared 
city  dwellers  into  the  fields  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  retrieve  their  errors  of  judg- 
ment. To  see  such  a  sorry  spectacle  re- 
peated in  this  countrj^  is  an  appalling 
prospect,  but  that  is  what  we  face  if 
SecretaiT  Wirtz  persists  in  telling  experi- 
enced growers  across  the  country  that  he 
can  i-un  their  fields  and  orchards  better 
than  they  can. 


A  COSTLY  REVERSAL  IN  POLICY 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  good  many  experts — and  I 
have  been  hearing  from  them  in  my 
mail — administration  proposals  to  read- 
just the  formula  for  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance in  soil  conservation  work  stand  as  a 
threat  to  many  of  the  accomplishments 
achieved  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centiu-y. 

The  effort  to  shift  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  technical  assistance  from  Federal 
financing  to  local  or  landowner  financ- 
ing, if  approved  by  Congress,  could  well 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  a  pro- 
gram that  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  ever 
to  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

Immediately,  it  would  mark  a  massive 
reduction  in  the  work  now  being  under- 


taken to  conserve  oxu-  valuable  soil  and 
water  resources.  In  the  distant  future  it 
could  mean  a  return  to  those  dreaded 
and  dreary  days  of  the  past  when  the 
black  clouds  of  dirt  swirled  over  what 
was  called  the  Dust  Bowl. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  aU 
Members  of  the  Senate  make  it  a  point 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  at- 
tempt underway  to  cutback  activities  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  For  I  am 
convinced  that  if  this  mandate  to  re- 
duce SCS  activities  and  virtuaUy  short- 
change the  technical  assistance  program 
is  successful  now.  it  uill  mean  the  erosion 
of  this  important  program  will  have  set 
in,  and  the  effort  to  end  erosion  of  our 
valuable  resources  will  be  going  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  March  20  issue  of 
the  Farmer  magazine  and  the  March  19 
issue  of  the  Drovers  Journal  contain  edi- 
torials on  this  important  subject.  They 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  request  permission  to  include 
them  in  the  Record,  followed  by  a  state- 
ment which  I  issued  on  March  23  in  my 
newsletter  report.  ,   „v.  *. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
following  my  newsletter  report  there  be 
printed    two    excellent   editorials    from 
South  Dakota  newspapers  on  this  ini- 
portant  subject.     The  first  is  entitled, 
"Soil  Water,  Saving  Need  Still  Urgent 
and  'was    published    in    the    Aberdeen 
American-News  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  of 
which  Henry  J.  Schmitt  is  editor  and  ^ 
publisher,  and  E.  J.  Karrigan.  associate 
editor.    The  second  is  entitled  "Mother 
Nature  Emphasizes  Need  for  More  Soil 
Consen-ation,"  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Daily   Plainsman   published   in   Huron, 
S  Dak.,  bv  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Lusk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Farmer  magazine.  Mar.  20,  1965] 
Will  F.^rmers  Have  To  Pay  foe  SCS  Help? 
Proposed  in  the  President's  budget  is  that 
farmers  share  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
they  get  from  Soil  Conservation  Service 
personnel  in  mapping  terraces  and  contours 
and  in  planning  pond  dams  and  other  sou 
and  water  savings  structures.  It  is  estimated 
the  farmers'  share  of  such  services  wUl  total 

$20  million.  „„*„ 

The  proposal  is  made  as  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  leaders  are  calling  for 
increased  support  for  projects  designed  to 
conserve  soil  and  water.  Also  it  is  made  at  a 
time  when  the  President  himself  is  urging 
development  of  rural  recreation  facilities  so 
that  m  the  Great  Society  all  Americans  may 
enlov  outdoor  recreation. 

The  President's  penuriousness  on  the  one 
hand  doesn't  Jibe  with  his  largess  on  the 

If  streams  and  lakes  are  to  be  suitable  for 
recreation,  they  must  not  be  depositories  of 
silt  from  unprotected  land.  And  the  land 
to  be  protected  is  privately,  not  publicly 
owned  land.  "The  simple  arithmetic  of  land 
ownership  In  the  United  States."  according 
to  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  "dictates  that  the 
lion's  share  of  the  conservation  job  ahead 
will  be  on  privatelv  owned  lands"  because 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  land  is 
In  private  ownership. 

What  It  appears  is  overlooked  In  the  budg- 
et message  Is  that  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion measures  are  not  designed  by  SCS  per- 
sonnel simply  to  make  farming  more  profit- 
able for  the  individual  landowner  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  The  service  is  publicly 
sponsored  to  conserve  soU  and  water  so  tne 
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American  public  is  assured  a  continuing  and 
abundant  food  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
That  is  soil  conservation's  chief  function. 
Its  otner  function  Is  to  prevent  floods  and 
the  fouling  of  lakes  and  streams. 

If  flooding  along  the  Nation's  great  rivers 
is  to  be  prevented  or  reduced,  efforts  at 
prevention  must  start  in  the  far  back  reaches 
of  the  watersheds  that  feed  the  rivers.  Con- 
tour planted  crops,  terraces,  grassed  water- 
ways, structures  across  gullies,  and  other 
devices  must  be  used  to  hold  water  where 
it  falls  or  prevent  its  rapid  runoff.  And  al- 
though the  individual  landowner  does  profit 
from  such  devices,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  resident  far  downstream 
also  profits. 

If  the  Congress  does  OK  the  President's 
cost-sharing  proposal,  it  is  likely  that  the 
best  land  will  get  the  best  treatment,  and 
the  poor  land  will  be  ignored.  This  is  to  be 
expected  because  the  farmer  whose  hilly  land 
is  extremely  low  in  organic  matter  and 
therefore  most  subject  to  erosion  is  least 
likely  to  employ  the  services  of  SCS  tech- 
nicians. And  yet  it  is  his  unprotected  land 
that  makes  most  trouble  for  downstream 
dwellers  and  Is  most  responsible  for  the  silt- 
ing of  lakes  and  streams. 

(From  the  Drovers  Journal,  Mar.  19,  1965] 
Must  We  Ctjt  Soil  Work? 

While  we  are  strong  for  economy  and  the 
elimination  of  needless  spending  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government,  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Johnson  administration  of  a 
sharp  cutback  in  funds  expended  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  the  small  water- 
shed program  leaves  us  cold. 

The  possibility  that  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  approve  such  a  cut  arose  when  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  suggested  recently  that  a  $20 
million  reduction  be  made  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  budget  allocated  to  techni- 
cal help  in  the  conservation  districts.  Un- 
der the  plan,  landowners  and  operators  in 
SCS  districts  would  be  required  to  pay  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  technical  asslst- 
an'ce  In  applying  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  their  lands.  The  money  so  paid 
in  would  go  into  a  "revolving  fund"  for  tech- 
nical services. 

We  don't  like  the  Idea  because  we  believe 
this  abrupt  shift  In  what  has  been  estab- 
lished soil  conservation  policy  for  30  years 
would  seriously  reduce  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  work  on  privately  owned  farms 
all  over  the  Nation.  That,  In  our  view, 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  If  anything, 
the  Intensifying  cultivation  practices  of  mod- 
ern farming  call  for  Increased  soil  conserva- 
tion work,  not  less,  if  we  are  to  leave  a  legacy 
of  good  topsoll  to  future  generations. 

Soil  conservation  officials  over  the  Nation — 
who  serve  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  not  for 
salary — estimate  that  If  the  combined  re- 
volving fund  and  $20  million  budget  cut  pro- 
posal goes  through,  soil  work  might  be  cut 
as  much  as  50  percent  from  present  activity. 
This  Is  only  a  guess,  of  course,  but  we  would 
agree  that  under  present  circumstances, 
farm  and  ranch  income  simply  could  not  ab- 
sorb an  additional  load  for  technical  soil  as- 
sistance. The  net  of  It  In  most  cases  would 
be  that  the  project  would  be  given  up.  or 
at  least  postponed  Indefinitely. 

Senator  Kasl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota, 
told  the  Senate  recently  that  "the  adminis- 
tration's shortsighted  proposal,  calling  as 
It  does  for  payment  for  technical  assistance, 
would  discourage  many  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers from  establishing  enduring  conservation 
systems  on  their  land,  because  they  simply 
cannot  afford  this  additional  expense." 

In  addition,  the  Senator  said,  such  re- 
trenchment In  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice program  probably  would  have  a  snow- 
balling effect.  "Abandonment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  traditional  policy  of  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  would  be  taken 
as  a  cue  by  others."  he  said.    "It  no  doubt 


would  be  followed  by  decreased  State  and 
local  appropriations  and  contributions  to 
this  work,  which,  Including  contributions 
of  private  groups  and  individuals,  now 
amounts  to  approximately  $44  million  a 
year." 

Senator  Qxtentin  Burdick,  of  North  Da- 
kota, took  a  similar  stand  on  the  Senate 
floor,  saying  he  believes  such  action  "would 
strike  a  very  serious  blow  to  conservation 
work  just  at  a  time  when  this  administration 
has  rededlcated  Itself  to  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous policy  of  conservation  and  the  beautlfl- 
catlon  of  our  country."  He  quoted  C.  R. 
Guthermuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  to  the  effect  that 
"slashing  appropriations  in  the  face  of  ex- 
panding population  and  accelerating  needs 
Is  false  economy.  It  will  result  in  deteriora- 
tion of  valuable  soil  and  water  resources.  In- 
creased riu-al  poverty  and  the  weakening  of 
an  otherwise  strong  nation." 

Congress  is  under  pressure  from  the  ad- 
ministration to  find  places  for  trimming  the 
big  Department  of  Agriculture  budget.  We 
are  certain  there  must  be  more  appropriate 
places  than  In  basic  soil  work,  which  is  truly 
our  "bread  and  butter"  for  the  years  to  come. 

/i.  Costly  Reversal  in  Policy 

Out  of  the  devastation  that  was  the  Dust 
Bowl  of  the  1930's  came  a  pledge,  "to  never 
let  it  happen  again,"  and  action,  through 
soil  and  water  conservation  work,  to  make 
sure  those  dirt-ridden  bone-dry  days  re- 
main a  thing  of  the  past.  Soil  conserva- 
tion districts  were  formed  and  a  most  suc- 
cessful partnership  of  Federal-State-local 
cooperation  was  brought  Into  play  to  con- 
serve and  protect  our-  precious  soil  and 
water  resources.  Congress,  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  has  provided 
funds  for  skilled  professional  assistance — 
out  on  the  land  where  It  Is  needed.  The 
States  have  provided  the  legal  mechanism, 
and  funds  for  other  phases  of  the  work. 
The  local  people  have  provided  the  organi- 
zation, the  leadership  and  the  coordination. 
Individual  participants  have  provided  most 
of  the  fnuds  required  to  carry  out  conserva- 
tion programs  on  their  land.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching this  cooperative  effort  at  all  three 
major  levels  of  our  Government  has  been 
accomplished  before  In  the  United  States 
or  anywhere  In  the  world.  As  to  the  Federal 
Government's  role — It  has  been  a  proper 
one.  It  has  helped  the  local  people  carry 
out  their  own  program.  It  has  provided 
only  the  assistance  that  the  local  people 
cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

That  worthy  program  to  end  the  waste 
and  preserve  our  land  and  water  resources — 
of  which  two-thirds  of. the  conservation  job 
remains  to  be  done — is  in  grave  danger  to- 
day. The  administration  now  wants  to 
shift  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  technical  as- 
sistance from  Federal  financing  to  local 
or  landowner  financing.  This  proposal  is 
also  tied  iip  with  a  proposed  reduction  of 
$20  million  in  the  SCS  budget  allocated  for 
technical  help  to  soil  conservation  districts. 
The  recommendation  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  current  workload  requires  more  than 
1,500  additional  mam^ears  of  technical  as- 
sistance. What  happr-ens  if  the  plan  goes 
through? 

Officials  of  the  Nation's  nearly  3,000  soil 
conservation  districts — people  who  serve 
out  of  civic  duty,  not  for  salary — believe  soil 
and  water  conservation  work  now  being  ac- 
complished would  be  reduced  by  as  much 
as  50  percent.  The  proposed  cut  and  change 
represents  about  one-third  of  the  present 
technical  help  of  the  SCS  In  districts.  If 
the  administration  action — which  would 
also  reverse  congressional  policy  of  more  than 
25  years — Is  successful.  It  will  mark  a  step 
backward  that  could  come  back  to  haunt 
future  generations  because  this  generation 
failed  to  measure  up  to  Its  proper  steward- 
ship of  otir  soli  and  water  resources. 


[Prom  the  Aberdeen    (S.  Dak.)    American. 
News,  Mar.  27,  1965] 

Soil,  Water  Saving  Need  Still  Urgent 

Farmers  In  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
elsewhere  during  the  past  third  of  a  century 
have  become  accustomed  to  Uncle  Sam  as 
an  influential  partner  in  their  agrlcultxiral 
operations.  The  Government  programs 
which  Included  Federal  controls  of  individ- 
ual farm  management  have  been  variously 
interpreted  as  being  good,  tolerable  or  bad. 

Regardless  of  how  farmers  and  others  view 
the  results.  Government  programs  have  been 
and  must  continue  for  some  time  to  be  vital 
factors  In  agricultural  operations.  The 
change  In  programs  that  made  farmers  de- 
pendent upon  the  Government  must  be  grad- 
ual to  permit  adjustment  without  financial 
penalty  to  the  agricultural  regions. 

One  suggested  change,  that  is  almost  unan- 
imously opposed  In  areas  where  its  benefits 
have  been  universally  praised,  concerns  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

South  Dakota  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  know  Its  advantages  and  one  of  Brown* 
County's   conservation   districts — still  oper- 
ating effectively — was  one  of  the  first  In  the 
Nation. 

Some  of  the  pioneers  In  making  that  part- 
nership program,  between  Federal  and  State 
Government  and  the  landowner,  work  so  suc- 
cessly  are  still  active,  still  pointing  to  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  conservation  of 
water  and  soil  for  the  benefits  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

Some  who  faithfully  devoted  years  of  their 
lives  to  voluntary  service  In  the  Interests  of 
water  and  soil  conservation  died  In  the  be- 
lief they  had  helped  prove  a  program  that 
would  never  die,  but  would  become  increas- 
ingly Important  as  the  world  produced  more 
mouths  to  feed. 

As  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program 
was  set  up  during  the  years  of  the  drought, 
duststorms  and  depression,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  technical  services;  the 
States  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
creation  of  conservation  districts  plus  some 
administrative  funds;  and  the  landowners 
paid  most  of  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out 
the  conservation  work  on  their  farms. 

During  the  30  years  the  program  has  been 
in  operation  It  has  helped  minimize  the 
damage  of  drought  and  erosion.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  stabilizing  Influ- 
ences In  agrlculttire. 

The  current  proposal  that  alarms  farmers 
and  farm  area  residents  comes  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Director  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  that  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  technical 
assistance  be  shifted  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  landowners  and  that  the  SCS 
budget  for  technical  assistance  be  reduced 
by  S20  million. 

Some  critics  of  this  proposal.  Including 
Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  say  it  would  place  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  program  In  grave  danger  at  a 
time  when  two-thirds  of  the  job  remains  to 
be  done.  He  said  the  administration  pro- 
gram would  have  a  snowballing  effect. 
Abandonment  of  the  Federal  policy  of  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  would  be  taken 
as  a  cue  by  State  and  local  participants. 

Dakotans  certainly  will  support — and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  heed- 
Senator  Mundt's  contention  that  "although 
we  have  harnessed  the  atom  and  are  con- 
quering outer  space  *  •  *  our  way  of  life, 
our  American  dream,  and  our  futiire  pros- 
perity and  welfare  as  a  nation  still  rest 
upon  an  agricultural  resource  base." 

"No  legislation,  no  budget vCuts,"  Senator 
Mttndt  argues,  "can  change  tht  fact  that  un- 
der all  Is  the  land,  and  that  how  we  man- 
age that  land  and  Its  resources  of  soil,  wa- 
ter, timber,  and  wildlife  will  largely  deter- 
mine what  tomorrow  will  be  for  all  of  us." 

What  Is  done  about  soil  conservation 
makes  the  big  difference  In  America's  chal- 
lenge to  feed  and  clothe  a  rapidly  expanding 
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^nnlatlon  There  Is  stilfneed  for  Instruc- 
K  Sid  encouragement  In  crop  rotation  (to 
oreveTsoil  depletion),  contour  plowing  (for 
S'^Tg   land),    drainage    and   other    tested 

^^e'Sl' conservation  program  Is  needed 
today  as  much  as  It  was  30  years  ago.  It 
must  not  be  discouraged. 

[Prom  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Plainsman. 
'*  Mar.  3.  1965] 

MOTHER  Nature  Emphasizes  Need  for  More 
Soil  Conservation 
Mother  Nature,  this  past  winter,  empha- 
sized the  folly  of  the  administration  proposal 
to  cut  back  America's  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation programs.  ,  .  ^ 
This  emphasis  came  in  the  form  of  sweep- 
ine  winds  which  caused  a  50-percent  Increase 
in  soil  erosion  In  the  November  1-March  1 
winter  season.     This  sharp  increase  was  re- 
Dorted  on  the  heels  of  the  administration's 
Planned    cuts    in    soil    conservation    funds 
which  could  precipitate  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  soil -saving  programs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
3142  000  acres  suffered  extensive  wind  ero- 
sion,' compared  with  damage  to  2,087,000 
acres  the  previous  winter. 

South  Dakota's  wind  damage  was  placed  at 
35  221  acres,  almost  a  seven-fold  Increase, 
and  North  Dakota's  at  18,730  acres,  about 
twice  the  loss  of  the  previous  year. 

But  hardest  hit  by  the  winds  sweeping 
over  the  plains  was  Texas  where  1.8  million 
acres  were  damaged  by  winter  winds. 

The  toll  of  lost  crops  has  not  yet  been 
computed  in  dollars  and  cents,  nor  has  any 
estimate  been  made  of  permanent  loss  of 
crop  production  from  these  eroded  acres. 

That  more  than  3  million  acres  were  dam- 
aged by  wind  In  one  winter  points  out  the 
necessity  for  more  conservation,  not  less,  and 
supports  the  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  cropland— 888  million  acres— needs 
conservation  treatment. 

Senator  ICarl  Mundt,  a  long  and  consistent 
supporter  of  soil  and  water  conservation, 
termed  the  administration  proposal  a  break 
of  faith  with  the  "dust  bowl"  era  pledge 
"never  to  let  It  happen  again." 

Calling  the  budget  cut  a  backward  step. 
Senator  Mundt  declared  the  protection  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources  to  be  more  Im- 
perative now  than  ever.  The  current  work- 
load alone  requires  1,500  additional  man- 
years  of  technical  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  willing  to  invest  In  conservation. 
If  Congress  permits  the  administration's 
$20  million  cut  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  budget  to  stand,  it  will  signal  the 
abandonment  of  a  25-year-old  policy  of  fos- 
tering conservation.  Soil  conservation  pro- 
grams, since  their  start,  have  cost  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  $10  billion.  But  the  effi- 
ciency of  production  fostered  by  this  invest- 
ment has  saved  the  same  taxpayer  many 
times  this  amount  of  money  In  the  cost  of 
food  that  he  must  buy. 

To  abandon  the  war  against  soil  erosion  in 
a  shortsighted  effort  to  provide  money  for  a 
questionable  attack  upon  poverty,  will  In 
the  long  run  work  a  financial  hardship  not 
only  upon  farmers  but  upon  every  American 
consumer,  who  eventually  will  be  forced  to 
spend  an  Increased  portion  of  his  Income 
for  food. 


CONGRESSMEN       NARRATE       PER- 
SONAL KNOWLEDGE  ON  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS OF  GI  BILLS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
as  time  progresses,  this  Nation  becomes 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  GI  bills  have  made  to  our  coun- 
try.   Although  1 1  million  individuals  and 


our  entire  Nation  have  been  benefited  by 
these  two  bills,  we  are  now  faced  with  a 
situation  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  able  men  and  women  who  have  sacri- 
ficed from  2  to  4  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
protection  of  this  great  country,  are  left 
with  minds  unchallenged  and  talents  ig- 
nored.   These  are  the  cold  war  veterans. 
Many  of  these  people  are  merely  num- 
bers in  the  columns  of  unemployment 
statistics,  when  they  could  be  econom- 
ically valuable  individuals  in  the  broad- 
ening stream  of  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical progress.    We  who  are  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  future  of 
America  cannot  continue  to  allow  this 
inexcusable  waste  of  democracy's  most 
precious  resource— the  unfettered  mind. 
The  cold  war  GI  bill  (S.  9)  will  allow  us 
to  tap  this  vital  intellectual  resource  and 
to  move  forward,  just  as  did  the  GI  bills 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Why  should  we  who  have  reaped  direct 
rewards  from  these  prior  investments 
now  refuse  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cold  war  GI?    There  is  no 
just  reason. 

Mr.  President,  responses  to  a  question- 
naire which  I  sent  to  the  freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
dicate that  61  percent  of  the  new  Con- 
gressmen who  replied  to  the  inquiry  have 
received  educational  benefits  from  one  of 
the  two  previous  GI  bills.  To  emphasize 
the  contributions  to  their  careers  which 
these  bills  have  made,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  some  of  their  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressman  John  J.  Gilligan,  of  Ohio: 
"I  taught  literature  for  5  years  In  a  univer- 
sity after  the  war  and  three-fotirths  of  all 
my  students  were  beneficiaries  of  the  GI  bill. 
It   Is   my    conviction   that   the   money   ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
contributions  made  to  otxr  society  In  govern- 
ment, business,  and  education  by  young  men 
who   are  able  to  develop  more   fully  their 
skills  and  talents  through  the  educational 
provisions  of  this  magnificent  legislation.    It 
would  be  hard  to  calculate  just  how  much 
of  our  recent  economic  boom  has  been  due 
to  the  superior  skills  of  these  well  educated 
young  men,  millions  of  them,  but  the  GI 
bill  must  stirely  be  reckoned  to  be  one  of 
the  most  productive  investments  of  the  tax- 
payers money  in  the  history  of  this  Nation." 
Congressman  Eligio  de  la  Garza,  of  Texas : 
"I  think  the  money  spent  by  the  Government 
on  the  GI  bill  has  been  returned  10,000-fold." 
Congressman   Barber  B.   Conable.  Jr.,   of 
New  York:  "I  went  to  law  school  not  only 
under  the  GI  bill  but  also  under  a  full  ex- 
pense scholarship." 

Congressman  Gale  Schisler,  of  Illinois: 
"Tremendous  benefit  because  of  my  age  and 
the  fact  that  I  was  married  and  had  one  child 
before  my  graduation  from  college." 

Congressman  John  R.  ScHMmHAUSER,  of 
Iowa:  "The  GI  bill  was  a  great  contribution 
to  our  entire  society." 

Congressman  Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  of  Penn- 
sylvania :  "Probably  I  would  not  have  received 
my  master's  degree  without  the  GI  bill." 

Congressman  Donald  J.  Irwin,  of  Connecti- 
cut" "Not  only  was  it  (the  GI  bill]  helpful  to 
me  but  It  allowed  me  to  get  an  education 
with  manv  fine  men  who  would  not  have 
gone  to  college  at  all  if  not  for  the  bUl.  I 
also  Instructed  many  men  as  an  Instructor 
of  Spanish  at  Yale.  I  was  a  20-year-old 
sophomore  teaching  men  In  their  thirties 
who  had  won  battlefield  commissions." 


Congressman  Ed  Reinecke,  of  California: 
"As  a  disabled  vet  [10  percent]  I  had  addi- 
tional benefits— feel  a  responsibility  to  return 
the  favor  or  part  of  the  cost."       

Congressman  James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New 
York:  "While  I  personally  would  have  been 
able  to  continue  my  education  uninterrupt- 
ed even  had  there  been  no  GI  bUl  of  rights, 
I  am  sure  that  for  the  vast  majority  of  vet- 
erans, the  GI  bill  either  made  possible  or 
certainly  accelerated,  the  education  of  many 
veterans  who  have  since  made  outstanding 
careers  for  themselves  in  public  life." 

Congressman  Llotd  Meeds,  of  Washington: 
"I  feel  the  GI  bill  [particularly  the  educa- 
tional benefits]  was  the  most  significant  leg- 
islation imaginable." 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  SUPPORTS  CRE- 
ATION    OF     GUADALUPE    MOUN- 
TAINS NATIONAL  PARK 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
the  New  York  Times,  probably  the  Na- 
tion's leading  newspaper,  has  recently 
published  a  very  fine  article  outlining 
the  many  reasons  why  it  is  important 
for  the  people  of  the  Nation  that  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  in  Texas  be  pre- 
served as  a  national  park.    The  Guada- 
lupe  Mountains  comprise  one  of  two 
areas  proposed  for  national  park  status 
by  President  Johnson;  the  justification 
is  well  stated  by  the  author  of  the  New 
York    Times    article,    Charles    Layng, 
when  he  refers  to  the  "often  fantastic 
beauty  of  timbered  slope  and  canyon" 
found  there. 

To  better  acquaint  the  Congress  and 
the  public  with  the  nature  of  this  unique 
area,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Potential  National  Park 
for  Texas,"  by  Charles  Layng,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  28,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28.  1965] 

Potential  National  Park  for  Texas 

(By  Charles  Layng) 

El  Paso.  Tex.— With  dramatic  effectiveness, 

the   massive    dome   of   El   Capitan,   in   the 

Guadalupe  Mountains  of  west  Texas,  looms 

over  a  sweeping,  four-lane  highway.    It  can 

be  seen  for  75  miles  on  a  clear  day,  and,  out 

m  this  arid  country,  one  can  rely  on  clear 

days  almost  all  of  the  time. 

El  Capitan  Is  the  southernmost  peak  of  the 
Guadalupes.  It  Is  backed  by  Guadalupe 
Peak,  which  at  8,751  feet,  rates  as  the  highest 
point  In  Texas. 

This  is  one  of  the  12  areas,  involving 
750  000  acres  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try that  President  Johnson  would  like  to  see 
become  national  parks.  The  Guadalupes  He 
115  mUes  east  of  El  Paso,  and  Just  over  500 
miles  west  of  Dallas,  but  the  building  of 
U.S.  62-180  has  made  them  comparatively 

The  ride  along  the  road  skirting  the  eastern 
and  southern  rim  of  the  mountains  Is  awe 
inspiring.  It  also  Is  a  trifle  forbidding,  be- 
cause the  feurrotindlng  land  Is  so  arid.  But 
the  real  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  the  Guada- 
lupes He  In  their  vast  Interior  reaches,  where 
the  majestic,  dour  splendor  glvesWay  to  a 
more  Intimate  and  often  fantastic  beauty  of 
timbered  slope  and  canyon.  / 
massive  walls 

From  the  desert  below,  one  can  have  no 
Idea  of  the  huge  and  lovely  forest  of  Pon- 
derosa  pine  and  Douglas-fir  situated  in  the 
"bowl"  above.    That  comparatively  flat  area 
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of  several  thousand  acres  stands  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  7,500  feet,  and  is  surrounded 
by  massive  walls  and  high  peaks. 

The  mountains  are  laced  and  Interlaced 
with  canyons  of  all  descriptions.  The  most 
spectacular  of  all  are  North  and  South 
McKittrlck  Canyons,  which  come  together, 
rather  like  a  grand  finale,  to  form  McKittrick 
Canyon  itself.  _^ 

A  geologist,  Wallace  Pratt,  lias  already  do- 
nated 6.000  acres  of  the  Tuain  canyon  country 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  and  it  Is  pres- 
ently being  administered  as  a  part  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park.  The  rest  of  the  Gua- 
dalupe Mountain  area  in  Texas  belongs  to 
J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr..  of  Abilene. 

FOSSIL     REEFS 

Mr.  Hunter,  and  his  father  before  him,  went 
to  great  pains  to  keep  this  unusual  wilder- 
ness area  in  its  original  state.  The  moun- 
tains are  composed  of  Permian  marine  lime- 
stone, and  contain  what  geologists  have  called 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  significant  fos- 
sil reefs  in  the  world. 

There  are  few  trees  in  the  desert  area,  but 
the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  in  many 
places  with  Texas  walnut,  Texas  madrone, 
hackberry,  gray  oak,  juniper,  limber  pine  and 
big  tooth  maple,  as  well  as  a  bewildering 
variety  of  cacti.  Occasionally,  too,  there  is  a 
clump  or  two  of  quaking  aspen  and  Gambel 
oak. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Hunter,  there  is  teeming  animal  life  in  these 
mountains.  In  1926,  he  imported  44  Rocky 
Mountain  elk,  and  now  there  are  nearly  400 
of  them. 

Although  it  was  thought  that  big-horn 
sheep,  onca  common  on  the  Guadalupe  peaks, 
had  been  completely  exterminated,  a  herd  of 
them  was  spotted  last  summer  high  on  the 
slopes  of  El  Capitan.  There  is  also  a  herd 
of  about  2.500  mule  deer;  they  are  scattered 
through  the  high-land  canyons  and  the  roll- 
ing country  at  the  base  of  the  range. 

Of  the  smaller  animals,  bobcats,  racoons, 
skunks,  squirrels,  coyotes,  gray  fox  and  por- 
cupines are  quite  common.  An  occasional 
bear  and  a  few  mountr'.in  lions  are  also  found. 
However,  they  are  probably  on  their  way 
somewhere  else,  since  they  are  not  thought 
to  be  natives  of  this  area. 

* 

WILD  TURKEYS 

Bird  life  is  abundant,  and  wild  turkeys, 
which  were  '^planted"  10  years  ago.  have  now 
become  well  established. 

Although  the  Guadalupes  were  frequented 
by  the  Spanish  In  the  16th  century.  It  was 
not  until  1849,  when  routes  to  California's 
goldflelds  were  being  sought,  that  American 
citizens  became  seriously  Interested  In  the 
area. 

In  1858-59.  despite  the  dangers  from  the 
Mescalero  Apaches,  the  Butterfleld-Overland 
Mail  Line  was  established.  It  carried  passen- 
gers between  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

An  overnight  stop  called  Pinery  Station  was 
set  up,  and  later  became  a  military  subpost 
to  protect  travelers.  The  station  was  aban- 
doned in  1881,  but  it  is  still  standing.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  remaining  station  of  the 
old  Butterfield  stagellne  that  is  situated  on 
a  transcontinental  highway,  In  this  case  U.S. 
62-180. 

LEFT  NO  REMAINS 

Since  the  Mescalero  Apaches  did  not  con- 
struct anything,  and  depended  entirely  upon 
game  and  wild  plants  for  their  livelihood, 
they  left  no  archeological  remains.  In  the 
last  few  years,  however,  evidence  has  turned 
up  indicating  the  presence  of  a  pre-Indlan 
civilization  in  these  mountains  at  least  6,000 
years  ago. 

This  vast  area  Is  still,  to  a  great  extent, 
unknown.  Prospectors  have  wandered 
through,  but  they  have  been  surprisingly  few 
In  number  In  view  of  the  many  rumors  of 
Spanish  treasure  and  gold  mines  hidden 
away  in  the  box  canyons. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUES  POSED 
BY  S.  1564.  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
BILL  ♦ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  statements  I  shall 
make  on  S.  1564,  the  administration's 
voting  rights  bill,  which  I  believe  consti- 
tutes an  unprecedented  and  clearly  un- 
constitutional encroachment  on  the 
right  of  the  States  to  fix  voter  quali- 
fications. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
my  opposition  to  S.  1564  is  based  solely 
on  constitutional  grounds.  I  believe,  as 
I  think  all  Americans  of  good  will  believe, 
that  all  qualified  citizens  of  all  races 
should  be  permitted  to  register  and  to 
vote,  and  that  any  person  who  interferes 
with  another's  right  to  vote,  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  should  be  prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law.  I  have  re- 
peatedly admonished  tlie  Justice  De- 
partment for  its  failure  to  vigorously  en- 
force existing  Federal  voting  laws,  which, 
I  believe,  are  adequate  to  secure  to  every 
qualified  citizen  of  any  race  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election. 

I  may  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  already  more  Federal  laws  pro- 
tecting an  individual's  right  to  vote  than 
there  are  to  protect  any  other  right. 
Remedies  available  under  these  laws  in- 
clude the  following : 

First.  Any  citizen  may  bring  a  suit  for 
damages  against  any  election  official  who 
denies  him  the  right  to  vote — 42  U.S.C. 
1983. 

Second.  Any  citizen  who  alleges  he  is 
wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote  may 
sue  in  Federal  court,  without  a  jui-y,  to 
prevent  the  denial  of  that  right — 42 
U.S.C.  1971. 

Thii-d.  Any  election  official,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  who  denies  any 
qualified  voter  his  right  to  register  and 
to  vote  is  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment— 18  U.S.C.  242. 

Fourth.  Any  election  oflicial  who  con- 
spires with  another  to  deny  any  citizen 
the  right  to  vote  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  10  years, 
orboth— 18  U.S.C.  241. 

Fifth.  The  Attorney  General  may  sue 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  an  injunction 
at  any  time  any  person  is  engaged,  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
he  is  about  to  engage,  in  any  act  de- 
signed to  deprive  a  person  of  his  right 
to  vote— 42  U.S.C.  1993. 

Sixth.  If  a  Federal  judge  finds  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  pursuant  to  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  he  may  appoint 
Federal  voting  referees  to  replace  local 
officials — 42  U.S.C.  1971. 

Seventh.  The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
provides  that  all  voting  cases  be  ex- 
pedited, and  that  eveiyone  with  a  sixth- 
grade  education  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
literate— 42  U.S.C.  1971. 

It  is  my  belief  that  discrimination  in 
voting  could  be  eliminated  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  through  forceful  prose- 
cution of  existing  laws,  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  additional  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. If,  however,  it  Is  felt  that  addi- 
tional legislation  is  needed  to  implement 
fully  the  15th  amendment,  I  am  im- 
pelled by  my  oath  as  a  Senator  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  to  do  my  utmost 
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to  assure  that  such  legislation  not  dilute 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution, 

I  would  support  any  proposed  legisla. 
tion  which  was  consistent  with  the  15th 
amendment  itself  and  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  which 
operates  fairly  against  all  States  alike 
But  S.  1564  is  not  such  legislation,  it 
is  patently  unconstitutional  in  its  utter 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  States  h^ve  the  sole  right  to 
prescribe  voter  qualifications.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  harsh,  highly  discriminatory  bill 
designed  to  punish  certain  Southern 
States  and  to  exclude  other  States,  there- 
by constituting  regional  legislation,  rath- 
er than  the  general,  national  legislation 
which  it  should  be  if  it  is  necessary  at  all. 
In  short,  the  bill  constitutes  a  discrimi- 
natory Act  of  Congress  designed  to  end 
discriminatory  acts  of  others. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  unfortunate,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration  has 
undertaken  to  pressure  Congress  into 
taking  precipitous  action  on  this  ill-ad- 
vised bill.  Furthermore,  it  is  ironic  that 
only  15  days  have  been  allowed  for  con- 
sideration of  it  in  committee,  whereas, 
according  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
administration  had  been  working  on  the 
bill  since  December,  and  obviously  had 
not  completed  it  at  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message  to  Congress.  The 
fact  that  S.  1564  was  drafted  in  haste  and 
passion  is  borne  oui  by  the  technical  in- 
consistencies within  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
injudiciousness  and  arbitrariness  of  the 
formula  proposed  to  establish  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  15th  amendment  has 
been  violated  by  some  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
stitution vests  the  power  to  establish  the 
qualifications  for  voting  in  both  Federal 
and  State  elections  solely  in  the  States. 
Section  2  of  article  I  provides  that  the 
voters  in  each  State  for  members  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  shall 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  for  voters  for  the 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  that  State's  legislature.  Similar  pro- 
visions are  made  in  section  1  of  article 
n  and  in  the  17th  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  voters  for  the  President  and  for 
U.S.  Senators.  Every  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  subject  has  held  that 
these  provisions  prohibit  the  National 
Congress  from  affirmatively  prescribing 
voter  qualifications;  and  I  challenge  the 
Attorney  General  or  anyone  else  to  point 
to  one  decision  to  the  contrary. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  been  felt 
to  have  no  such  power  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  all  attempts  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  change  voter  qualifica- 
tions have  been  made  by  constitutional 
amendment.  The  15th  amendment  ex- 
panded the  franchise  to  include  persons 
who  had  previously  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  and  the  19th 
amendment  extended  the  franchise  to 
women.  In  fact,  the  1959  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  recommended 
that  if  State  literacy  tests  were  to  be 
abolished,  that  should  be  done  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Not  until  1961 
did  the  Commission  execute  Its  remark- 
able turnabout  and  recommend  legisla- 
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Hnn  instead  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment- and  it  did  this  in  the  face  of  an 
unbroken  line  of  Supreme  Court  decl- 
Sons  holding  that  Congress  may  not  by 
Sgislation  bar  or  limit  the  right  o    the 


Board.  In  contrast,  New  York  County, 
N.Y.,  which  also  has  a  literacy  test,  voted 
only  51.3  percent  in  the  last  election. 
Yet  it  is  untouched  by  this  bill,  whereas 

•  lotmn  D^i  ui  iii"x.  ...^  ..^ -     Hyde  County,  N.C..  which   voted   49.7 

Stes  to  make  literacy  a  qualification    percent,  would  be  presumed  to  have  vio- 
States  lo      a  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  amendment.    How  can  it 

Kl  rT^siter  v    Northampton   County  seriously  be  asserted  that  a  presump- 

v'll^ion  Board,  360  U.S.  45  (1959),  the  tion  of  voter  discrimination  can  depend 

nq   SuDreme  Court  unanimously  held  upon  a  failure  by  three-tenths  of  1  per- 

thft  my  own  State's  literacy  test,  which  cent  to  achieve  50  percent  voter  par- 

)c  cimole  and  objective  in  nature,  and    ticipation? 

is  simple  aiiu  u  j  ^^^       ^ ^        ^^^  absurdity  of  the  presumption  is 

further  illustrated  by  comparing  North 
Carolina  with  Texas,  which  has  no  lit- 
eracy  test.    One   hundred   and   thirty- 
seven  counties  in  Texas  voted  less  than 
50  percent  in  1964;  but  these  counties 
are  not  covered  by  the  bill.    Only  44 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  of  Texas 
voted  in  1964;  yet  the  entire  State  would 
be  deemed  innocent  of  discrimination, 
simply  because  it  had  no  literacy  test. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note,  in 
this  regard,  that  19  of  the  34  North  Car- 
olina counties  condemned  by  the  bill  had 
a  higher  voter  participation  than  did  the 
State  of  Texas.     It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  for  the  period  1959- 
62,    entitled   "Equal   Protection   of    the 


aoDlicable  to  all  races  alike,  does  not 
violate  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  In  short,  the  Su- 
meme  Court  held  that,  as  part  of  its 
nolicy  a  State  is  entitled  to  require  of 
the  electorate  some  minimum  standard 
of  education  and  may,  therefore,  pre- 
scribe a  literacy  test  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  States 
to  establish  literacy  tests  and  other  qual- 
ifications for  voting  in  both  Federal  and 
State  elections  is  admittedly  subject  to 
the  limitation,  prescribed  in  the  15th 
amendment,  that  no  State  may  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Section  2  of 
the  15th  amendment  provides  that  Con- 
gress may  enforce  the  prohibition  by  ap- 

"^^SrSoponentL^of  S.  1564  argue  that    Laws"in'North  c3arolina,"  suggested— at 
it  is  constitutional  on  the  ground  that  it    page  38— that— 


is  intended  merely  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  15th  amendment,  not  affirmatively 
to  legislate  voter  qualificatioiis.     How- 
ever, section  3(a),  the  provision  which 
determines  which  States  and  counties 
are  to  be  affected  by  the  bill,  contains  no 
reference   whatever    to    any    denial    or 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  15th  amendment.    Instead, 
section  3(a)  merely  sets  forth  the  arbi- 
trary and  indefensible  criteria  that  only 
those    States    and    counties    shall    be 
affected    which    had    literacy    tests    in 
November  1964,  and  in  which  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  adult  population  voted 
in  the  1964  presidential  election.    There 
would  be  no  necessity  that  any  actual  vio- 
lations of  the  15th  amendment  had  been 
shown  to  have  occurred.    Moreover,  no 
provision  anywhere  else  in  the  bill  would 
limit  the  operation  of  section  3(a)  to  en- 
forcement of  the  15th  amendment. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  stated 
that  the  basic  premise  behind  section 
3(a)  is  that  the  use  by  a  State  of  a  lit- 
eracy test  and  low  voter  participation  in 
that  State  necessarily  indicate  that  there 
has  been  discrimination  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  literacy  test,  in  violation 
of  the  15th  amendment.  The  absurdity 
of  that  premise  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
reference  to  my  own  State. 

Almost  52  percent  of  all  North  Carolin- 
ians of  voting  age  voted  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election.  However,  34  North 
Carolina  counties  which  voted  less  than 
50  percent  would  be  presumed  to  have 
violated  the  15th  amendment,  merely  be- 
cause North  Carolina  has  a  literacy  test. 
Bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  North  Car- 
olina's hteracy  test  is  a  simple  test  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  was  held  to 


the  disproportionately  low  registration  and 
low  voting  of  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  is 
due  more  to  apathy  or  *  *  *  to  poor  school- 
ing and  poor  school  attendance  than  to  elec- 
tion officials'  arbitrary  denial  of  the  right 
to  register  on  account  of  race. 


These  comparisons,  as  well  as  many 
more  of  a  similar  nature  which  I  could 
outline  if  time  permitted,  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  formula  in  the  bill  for 
determining  what  areas  are  to  be  af- 
fected by  it  is  illogical,  discriminatory, 
and  has  no  reference  to  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment  upon  which  the  bill  is 
supposedly  based. 

The  arbitrariness   of  the  formula   is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
relates    only   to    the    1964    presidential 
election.    On  the  basis  of  low  voter  par- 
ticipation  in   that   election   alone,   the 
bill  would   condemn  the   States  which 
had  literacy  tests,  and  would  leave  all 
other  States  forever  presumed  innocent 
and  unaffected.    Surely  if  the  bill  pur- 
ports to  enforce  the  15th  amendment, 
it  should  be  flexible  enough  to  combat 
discrimination  wherever  and  whenever 
it  appears.     Under  the  present  bill,  a 
State  such  as  Texas,  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  because  it  had  no  liter- 
acy test  on  November   1,   1964,  would 
never  be  affected  by  the  provisions  re- 
quiring the  appointment  of  Federal  reg- 
istrars, even  if  it  subsequently  enacted  a 
literacy  test.     Such  a  State  would  also 
not  be  required  by  section  8  of  the  bill 
to  seek  a  declaratory  judgment  approv- 
ing any  new  voting  laws,  as  would  the 
States  affected  by  the  bill. 

Apart  from  exceeding  the  authority  of 
Congress  under  the  15th  amendment, 
S.  1564  also  contains  provisions  which 
are  contrary  to  some  of  the  most  basic 


caught  by  the  formula  in  section  3(a) 
may  escape  the  Federal-examiner  pro- 
cedure only  by  obtaining,  from  a  three- 
judge  district  court  convened  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment to  the  effect  that  neither  the  State 
or  county  nor  any  person  acting  under 
color  of  law  has,  during  the  preceding  10 
years,  denied  or  abridged  anyone's  right 
to  vote  for  reasons  of  race  or  color.  By 
condemning  an  entire  State  for  a  single 
act  of  discrimination  occurring  as  long 
as  10  years  ago,  the  bill  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  prohibition  agamst 
ex  post  facto  laws. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  section  3(c) 
would  slam  shut  the  doors  of  every  court 
in  the  United  States  to  States  covered 
by  section  3(a) ,  except  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.    It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  a  bill  which  would  com- 
pel a  State  to  travel  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  at  great  expense  to 
gain  access  to  a  court  of  justice  would  be 
a  fair  system  of  justice.    Indeed,  one  of 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  justification  for  break- 
ing the  ties  of  the  Colonies  with  Great 
Britain  was  "For  transporting  us  beyond 
Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses." 
I  submit  that  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  that  and  re- 
quiring States  t(W;ravel  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assmne  the  impossible  bur- 
den of  proving  10  years'  innocence  of 
voting   discrimination.    If  such   a   suit 
must  be  entertained  at  all,  I  fail  to  see 
why  a  three-judge  court  sitting  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  or  Charlotte,  N.C.,  or  Charles- 
ton S.C,  could  not  try  the  case  with  the 
same  intelligence  and  integrity  and  the 
same  dispatch  as  could  the  already  over- 
burdened District  Court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Rather  than  trespass  further  upon  the 
time  of  Senators,  I  shall  discuss  other 
aspects  of  the  bill  in  subsequent  state- 
ments. I  do,  however,  wish  to  state  my 
conviction  that  this  bUl  has  many  grave 
defects,  and  needs  careful  scrutiny.  I 
have  devoted  a  very  great  deal  of  my 
time  to  the  bill  since  its  introduction, 
and  I  still  find  new  defects  in  it  almost 
daily.  I  sincerely  hope  each  Senator  will 
carefully  consider  my  remarks  before 
making  a  final  judgment  on  this  bill. 


readmg  and  writing,  and  was  nem  to    ;;^  :    ,       "j  Constitution.    Section 
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OPPOSITION  TO  MEDICARE— RESO- 
LUTION OF   SIOUX  CITY  JUNIOR 
CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  in  opposition  to 
the  medicare  bill,  adopted  by  the  board 
of   directors   of   the   Sioux   City,   Iowa. 
Jmiior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  a 
three-fourths  majority  vote  of  the  gen- 
eral  members   in   attendance    at   their 
regular  meeting  of  March  30. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SlOtrX  CiTT  JATCEES, 

Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
Hon.  Jack  Miller, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution duly  approved  by  our  organization  is 
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being  forwarded  to  you,  at  the  members'  re- 
,  quest,  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elwood  L.  Thomas, 

President. 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a 
true  and  correct  record  of  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  and  general 
members  of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  by  a  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sioux  City, 
"Iowa,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
three-fourths  majority  vote  of  the  general 
members  in  attendance  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  March  30,  1965,  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  opposed  to 
the  present  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  known  as  medicare,  and  that 
we  are  opposed  to  Government  intervention 
in  any  form  of  insurance  program  for  the 
elderly." 

Elwood  L.  Thomas, 

Preside7it. 
Attest : 

P.  Erickson, 

Secretarj/. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  EDWIN  BOR- 
DEN BROADHURST.  LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Ml-.  President,  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,^ 
Senator  Jordan,  joins  me  in  a  statement 
which  I  shall  make  at  this  time: 

Yesterday,  the  Nation  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  our 
most  valiant  and  able  military  oflBcers. 
Lt.  Gen.  Edwin  Borden  Broadhurst. 

General  Broadhurst  was  the  distin- 
guished son  of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  illustrious  families.  A  man  of  great 
capacity  and  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  born  on  August  16,  1915, 
in  Smithfield,  N.C.,  where  he  attended 
pubhc  schools.  Later,  he  attended  The 
Citadel,  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy in  June  1937. 

The  death  of  General  Broadhurst  not 
only  saddens  those  of  us  who  knew  him, 
but  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  the  Air 
Force,  where  he  had  been  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  United  Nations  Command,  and 
the  U.S.  forces  in  Korea. 

General  Broadhurst's  reputation  as  an 
outstanding  officer  and  able  citizen  is  well 
known.  His  militai-y  career  included  as- 
signments in  the  Philippines,  Java,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Guinea.  He  flew  20  com- 
bat missions  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
early  1940's.  He  had  been  decorated  with 
the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Distin- 
guished Plying  Cross,  Air  Medal,  and 
Purple  Heart. 

His  postwar  duties  included  service 
with  the  General  Staff,  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Military  Mission 
in  Chile;  Chief  of  Plans,  Strategic  Air 
Command;  Commander  of  the  5th  Stra- 
tegic Reconnaissance  Wing;  Commander 
of  the  57th  Air  Division;  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Strategic  Air  Command;  Com- 
mander of  the  7th  Air  Division ;  and  his 
most  recent  assignment  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  Nations  Command,  United  States 
forces  in  Korea. 

General  Broadhurst's  career  is  one  of 
the-  most  outstanding  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Beginning  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  1937,  he  moved  quickly 
up  the  ranks.    By  1963,  he  became  the 


youngest  lieutenant  general  in  the  Air 
Force;  and  he  was  the  highest  ranking 
oflacer  from  North  Carolina  on  active 
duty.  General  Broadhurst  was  a  modest 
and  unassumin^man  of  superior  intellect 
and  capacity.  His  accomplishments 
were  many,  and  belied  his  years.  This 
son  of  North  Carolina  was  a  worldly  and 
sophisticated  man;  but  he  always  re- 
mained a  man  of  great  humility  and 
kindness,  and  one  who  never  lost  the 
common  touch. 

General  Broadhurst  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Viola  Suebert,  of  Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho;  his  three  children,  Ed- 
win, Jr.,  age  20;  Mary  Ann,  age  18;  and 
Barbara  Ellen,  age  15;  his  sister.  Mis. 
Mai-vin  Taylor;  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Borden  Broadhurst,  one  of  our 
State's  most  vibrant  and  attractive  citi- 
zens, who  at  age  89,  last  year,  was 
awarded  the  Smithfield,  N.C.,  Citizen  of 
the  Year  Award. 

General  Broadhurst  is  known  to  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress;  and  I 
am  certain  that  each  of  them  who  knew 
him  personally  and  by  reputation  joins 
Senator  Jordan  and  me  in  expressing  to 
his  family  and  to  those  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  him  throughout  the 
world,  the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of 
a  nation  grateful  for  his  services. 


AID  BY  RUTHERFORD,  N.J.,   TO 
HAZARD,  KY. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week,  I  witnessed  a  heart- 
warming example  of  personal  involve- 
ment in  a  national  problem — a  fundrais- 
ing  affair  which  was  unique,  original,  and 
noteworthy  for  its  purpose  and  results. 

Over  20  tons  of  clothing,  food  items, 
and  medical  supplies  were  corralled  in 
Rutherford.  N.J..  with  the  help  of  the 
citizens  of  Rutherford,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  Girl  Scouts  from  Bergen  and 
Passaic  Counties,  to  complete  the  VFW 
Post  No.  227's  "Operation  Hazard." 

"Operation  Hazard"  is  a  relief  project, 
undertaken  by  the  VFW  Post  No.  227,  to 
bring  purpose  and  hope  to  the  meaning- 
less lives  of  some  6,000  residents  of  an 
impoverished  environment  camouflaged 
in  the  poverty  of  southeastern  Kentucky. 
The  target  of  this  miniature  "war  on 
poverty,"  Hazard,  Ky.,  seems  ironically 
named,  when  we  consider  the  $800  per 
capita  family  income,  and  the  firsthand 
account  of  Edwin  Smith,  post  com- 
mander, Ted  Galka,  and  Robert  Brent- 
linger,  who  reported  children  in  a  fam- 
ily alternating  days  going  to  school  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  shoes  for  everyone 
in  the  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks at  the  VFW  fundraising  dance  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    bt    Senator   Williams    of    New 

Jersey  Before  VFW  Post  No.  277,  Ruther- 
ford, N.J.,  March  27,  1965 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  VFW  post 
in  Plalnfleld,  let  me  say  that  I  have  never 
been  prouder  to  be  a  member  of  this  great 
organization  than  I  am  tonight.  The  great 
effort  you  have  made  on  your  own.  initiative 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
program  on  antipoverty  deserves  the  high- 


est praise.  I  have  been  to  Hazard,  Ky.,  and 
smelled  the  stench  of  slums  and  farms,  i 
have  seen  children  who  have  never  had  shoes 
to  wear.  I  have  seen  their  homes  with  little 
shelter  and  less  food. 

For  5  years  I  have  been  working  on  the 
problems  of  the  most  impoverished  people  in 
the  Nation.  Last  week,  Sargent  Shriver  an- 
nounced an  $8-million  program  to  aid  the 
migratory  workers  in  sanitation,  housing, 
and  education.  This  has  all  emerged  from 
the  committee  work  that  I  have  been  doing. 

To  Commander  Ed  Smith,  chairman  of 
"Operation  Hazard."  Bob  Brentllnger,  Vincent 
McGrath,  Ted  Galka,  and  Bill  Walsh,  and  all 
of  you — my  congratulations. 


OPPOSITION  TO  REORGANIZA-nON 
OF  THE  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE— RESOLUTION  OF  RE- 
SERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association,  in  opposition 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reserve  Officers  Associ.\tion, 

Department  op  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Jack  Miller, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliiugton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  department  executive 
council  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  representing  approximately 
800  members,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion unanimously  at  a  recent  meeting: 

"The  Department  of  Iowa  Reserve  Officers 
Association  fully  supports  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  in 
their  past,  present,  and  future  efforts  in  op- 
posing the  reorganization  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  that  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  be  kept  Informed 
of  these  efforts." 
Sincerely, 

R.  H.  Denning, 
Coinmander,   U.S.   Naval  Reserve. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  800)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  ON  CIGA- 
RETTE HEARINGS 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  hearings  just  concluded  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  S.  547  and  S. 
559  have  been  concerned  with  two  basic 
questions:  First,  is  cigarette  smoking  a 
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definite  health  hazard;  second,  if  so  is 
Federal  remedial  action  required  and 
w^hould  it  be?  I  would  like  to  sum- 
SL  some  of  the  material  presented 
?uring  these  2-week  hearings  and  to 
make  a  few  observations. 

THE    HEALTH    ISSUE,    IS     TT    REAL? 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
mv  itemizing  the  testimony  of  each  medi- 
Z  witness  appearing  at  the  hearings. 
NO  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
Ta  doctor,  medical  researcher,  or  statis- 
irian  For  us  to  try  to  distinguish  fine 
Doints  of  argument  between  witnesses 
would  be  an  exercise  of  limited  value, 
for  we  lack  their  expertise.  But  we  can 
evaluate  the  social  consequences  of  their 
conclusions. 

The  most  authoritative  statement  on 
cigarettes  and  disease  is  the  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  smoking  and  Health,  which  con- 
cluded  that    "cigarette    smoking    is    a 
health  hazard  of  sufficient  importance  m 
the  United  States  to  warrant  appropri- 
ate remedial  action."     Buttressing  this 
'•onclusion,  the  witness  for  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  testified  that 
in  the  last  11  years  65  professional  health 
organizations,  medical  societies,  govern- 
mental health  agencies  and  research  or- 
ganizations have  reviewed  the  evidence 
regarding     the     relationship     between 
smoking  and  disease.   Every  one  of  these 
groups  has  voiced  agreement  with  the 
Advisory  Committee.    Among  those  as- 
sociated with  this  hazardous  health  link 
are:  the  American  Medical  Association. 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Heart   Association,  the   American 
Thoracic  Society,  the  Canadian  Medical 
-Society,   the  British  Royal   College  of 
Physicians,  the  President's  Conunission 
on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke, 
and  State  medical  associations,  includ- 
ing many  of  special  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee:  that 
is,  the   medical   associations  or   socie- 
ties or  boards  of  health  from  Alaska. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania.  Michigan.  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  and  Oregon.   The  collective 
support  which  these  bodies  have  given 
to  the  smoking  and  disease  thesis  is  awe- 
some, to  say  the  least. 

I  have  already  included  in  the  com- 
mittee record  copies  of  sui-veys  taken  na- 
tionally in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  within  my  own  State  of  Oregon  on 
the  smoking  habits  and  beliefs  of  doctors, 
demonstrating    a    dramatic    decline    in 
their  cigarette  smoking.    I  would  now 
like  to  add  two  more  State  surveys,  from 
Rhode  Island  and  Florida.    The  Rhode 
Island  survey  was  taken  even  before  the 
Surgeon  Greneral's  reix)rt  was  published 
and  yet  it  still  shows  that  only  one  out 
of  three  physicians  smoked  cigarettes. 
Of  those  who  did  not  smoke,  over  half 
had  been   cigarette   smokers   but   had 
stopped.    Three  out  of  four  of  these  did 
so  because  of  scientific  evidence  or  oc- 
cun-ence    of    adverse    symptoms.    The 
Florida  survey  was  taken  last  year  and 
showed  that  97  percent  of  the  physicians 
believed  smoking  of  cigarettes  to  be  a 
health  hazard.    Only  30  peercent  still 
smoked  cigarettes  and  45  percent  had 
given  them  up. 


Lung  cancer  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  the  hearings.  This  is  nat- 
ural, for  the  direct  tie  between  smoking 
and  this  disease  has  been  suspected  for 
a  long  time  and  the  causal  relationship  is 
so  well  documented.  For  example,  Dr. 
Diehl,  of  the  Interagency  Council,  testi- 
fied that  at  least  80  percent  of  lung  can- 
cer deaths  are  attributable  to  smoking. 
Dr.  Aurbach  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  several  members  of  the  committee  as 
he  described  his  research  and  results. 

But  testimony  by  the  specialist  medi- 
cal organizations  endorsed  the  even 
broader  health  problems  raised  by  cig- 
arette smoking.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  listed  several  dis- 
eases as  responsible  for  unnecessary  and 
premature  deaths  attributable  to  smok- 
ing: coronary,  lung  caftcer,  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  and  cancers  of  the  oral  cav- 
ity, esophagus,  larynx,  and  bladder. 
These  deaths  are  increasing. 

Questions  were  raised  about  the  role 
that  air  pollution  rather  than  cigarettes 
might  be  playing  in  the  incidence  of 
cancer.  The  remarks  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
are  instructive  here: 

Environmental  exposure  being  a  factor  in 
increased  incidence  in  cancer  is  something 
that  has  been  known  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  W^e  do  not  deny  this.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  not  significant  and  hopefully 
should  be  corrected.  The  cigarette  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  lung  cancer,  but 
not  the  whole  cause. 


And  after  all.  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
unsympathetic  to  the  two  bills  pointed 
out.  if  air  pollution  is  shown  to  be  a 
definite  cancer  cause,  cigarettes  certainly 
must  be  as  well. 

Those  who  would  seek  comfort  in  the 
language  of  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port that  the  Advisory  Committee  was 
unable  to  come  to  any  firm  conclusions 
about  the    causative  role  of   cigarette 
smoking  and  cardiovascular  disease  will 
not  find  relief  in  the  results  of  the  Al- 
bany and  Framingham  studies  subse- 
quent to  the  report.     So  convincing  is 
the  evidence  now  available  to  heart  spe- 
cialists that  they  instructed  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  to  present  a  direct 
relationship  statement  to  the  Committee. 
The   Surgeon   General's   report   con- 
cluded that  "cigarette  smoking  is  the 
most  important  of  the  causes  of  chronic 
bronchitis  in  the  United  States  and  in- 
creases the  risk  of  dying  from  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema."   The  Amer- 
ican Thoracic  Society   spokesman  an- 
nounced at  the  hearings  that  "an  ex- 
haiistive    study"    had    been    concluded 
recently  by  the  society  which  further 
confii-med  the  findings  of  the  report. 

In  summary,  what  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  and  authority  of  the  medical 
community  said  about  smoking  and  dis- 
ease? They  have  testified  that  evidence 
has  been  accumulating  for  several  dec- 
ades on  cigarette  smoking  and  its  effects 
on  the  human  body.  In  every  field  of 
medicine  where  the  evidence  has  indi- 
cated a  relationship  between  smoking 
and  disease,  a  witness  from  the  national 
organization  of  specialists  in  that  field 
has  come  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  declare  that  cigarette  smoking 


is  a  serious  health  hazard  and  to  recom- 
mend that  Congress  take  remedial  ac- 
tion. .      .  T 

I  find  these  declarations  convincing.  I 
am  impressed  by  the  number  and  lan- 
guage of  resolutions  filed  from  inter- 
national, national,  State,  and  local  medi- 
cal associations  expressing  similar  views. 
It  seems  significant  to  me  that  when  the 
doctors  of  this  Nation  were  polled,  over 
90  percent  of  them  agreed  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  a  health  hazard,  and  that  so 
high  a  percentage  of  them  have  discon- 
tinued smoking  cigarettes. 

I  realize  that,  even  after  aU  the  evi- 
dence which  I  find  so  conclusive  is  before 
us,  not  everyone  will  agree.    The  testi- 
mony and  questions  heard  these  last  2 
weeks  illustrate  this.    I  would  like  to  ex- 
press   my    appreciation   to   Drs.    Clerf, 
Greet,  and  Burford,  as  the  elder  states- 
men, for  their  opinions,  which  do  not 
happen  to  be  shared  by  any  of  the  blue- 
ribbon  juries  of  scientists  mentioned  at 
the    hearings.    Unfortunately,    neither 
they  nor  the  other  medical  spokesmen 
opposed  to  the  Senate  bills  have  had  any 
original  data  contrary  to  the  findings 
listed  above.    These  doctors  do  not  seem 
to  have  put  forward  any  studies  with  con- 
trols, or  any  objections  of  opinion  that 
have  not  been  stated  again  and  again, 
and  found  wanting  by  their  own  peers. 
Nevertheless,  the  long  years  of  devotion 
by  those  same  doctors  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  patients  deserve  from  us  honor 
and  respect. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  comments 
on  why  people  hesitate  to  accept  the  un- 
pleasant facts  about  smoking  came  from 
Dr.  Hundley  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  He  noted  that  if  you  drink 
poison,  you  know  about  it  right  away. 
If  you  ram  your  automobile  into  a  tele- 
phone pole  the  results  are  obvious  im- 
mediately. But  the  cause  and  effect  of 
cigarette  smoking  are  so  far  separated 
in  time.  If  you  smoke  cigarettes,  it  may 
be  30  years  before  you  find  out  that  you 
have  lung  cancer  or  emphysema  caused 
by  your  smoking. 

There  seems  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  at  the  very  least 
suspected  strongly  enough  of  being   a 
health    hazard    that    countermeasures 
ought  to  be  taken  against  it.    In  deal- 
ing with  human  life,  it  seems  more  pru- 
dent to  assume  that  the  estabUshed  asso- 
ciation between  cigarette  smoking  and 
disease  has  causative  meaning,  than  to 
suspend  judgment  until  no  uncertainty 
remains  in  the  minds  of  anyone.    If  we 
procrastinate,  if  we  try  to  buy  time  in 
the  hope  that  some  miracle  will  occur 
and  the  whole  problem  will  disappear 
like  a  bad  dream,  the  odds  are  over- 
whelming   that    the    people    of    this 
Nation— and  let  us  be  frank  about  it, 
our  own  families  and  colleagues  right 
here  in  the  Senate  who  smoke— will  have 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  our  timidity. 

WHAT  REMEDIAL  ACTION  IS  REQTJIRED? 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  jus- 
tification for  congressional  considera- 
tion of  this  health  problem.  Tobacco  is 
one  of  the  basic  support  crops.  Over  the 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  to  price  sup- 
ports, to  tobacco  research  for  improved 
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quality  and  yield,  and  through  the  con- 
servation and  extension  services  to  to- 
bacco farmers.  Having  promoted  and 
sustained  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try for  so  long,  it  does  not  seem  illogical 
that  the  Government  should  now  con- 
sider assuming  some  responsibility  for 
alerting  the  Nation  to  the  dangers  of 
the  habit  the  Government  has  and  con- 
tinues to  promote. 

Federal  action  being  appropriate, 
what  direction  should  it  take?  The 
Public  Health  Service  is  continuing  re- 
search into  human  behavior  concerning 
smoking,  as  an  aid  to  determining  how 
their  smoking  and  health  educational 
program  should  be  conducted.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease. Cancer,  and  Stroke  recommended 
that  "the  sum  of  $10  million  be  appropri- 
.  ated  to  the  Public  Health  Service  over  a 
3 -year  period  for  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  of  education  and  public 
infoi-mation  regarding  the  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking.  The  program  should 
be  aimed  at  the  education  of  children, 
adults,  physicians,  and  educators  with 
the  assistance  of  State  and  local  com- 
munity agencies.  A  network  of  smoking 
control  clinics  should  be  provided  to  as- 
sist those  who  desire  to  give  up  smoking. 
New  and  more  effective  educational 
material  should  be  developed." 

E>r.  Terry  testified  that  the  PHS  is 
spending  S3. 2  million  on  research  which 
has  any  relationship  or  any  application 
to  the  question  of  smoking  and  health. 
Compared  to  the  over  $100  milUon  the 
PHS  is  spending  on  all  cancer  research, 
this  is  not  much,  but  it  is  better  than 
nothing.  The  new  budget  requests  in- 
clude $1.9  million  for  a  smoking  and 
health  education  program  and  public 
information  clearinghouse  within  the 
PHS. 

The  PHS  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  conducting  re- 
search into  the  technology  of  safer  to- 
bacco. Attempts  are  being  made  to  iso- 
late the  incriminating  agents  in  tobacco, 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  re- 
moved. The  combustion  level  of  tobacco 
may  be  related  to  its  danger  and  this  is 
also  under  investigation,  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  or  low- 
er it  within  cigarettes  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards. This  research  will  take  many 
years  and  unfortunately  guarantees  no 
happy  solution. 

I  have  been  joined  by  Senator  M.ag- 
NT7S0N  in  introducing  bills  which  we  be- 
lieve are  remedial  and  complementary  to 
the  educational  and  research  programs 
just  described.  The  two  measures  are 
very  similar  in  intent.  They  would  re- 
quire a  health  warning  statement  on 
cigarette  packages,  provide  for  the  quan- 
titative identification  on  the  cigarette 
package  of  incriminating  agents  in  the 
tobacco,  and  either  specifically  or  implic- 
itly put  Congress  on  record  as  acknowl- 
edging the  conclusion  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  health  hazard  meriting  public  atten- 
tion and  remedial  action.  S.  547  directs 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  estab- 
lish   standards    and    requirements    for 


warning  statements  in  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, whereas  S.  559  makes  no  mention  of 
advertising  other  than  Federal  preemp- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  the  major  Federal  agency 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  In  its  administration  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act,  and  other  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation, it  has  interpreted  its  respon- 
sibility in  labeling  and  advertising  to 
mean  that  they  should,  in  the  interest 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  neither 
mislead  nor  fail  to  give  the  consumer  the 
information  concerning  the  product  that 
he  needs  in  order  to  make  an  informed 
decision.  This  is  especially  so  where  the 
produ^  has  a  potential  for  harm. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  also 
charged  with  responsibilities  in  this  field. 
Their  regulations  include  a  provision 
concerning  the  misleading  and  unfair  as- 
pects of  labeling  and  advertising.  Fol- 
lowing the  issuance  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  the  Commission  applied 
their  regulations  to  cigarettes  and  found 
that  the  methods  by  which  cigarettes 
have  been  and  are  being  sold  to  the  con- 
suming public — by  means  of  labeling 
and  advertising,  which  fails  to  disclose 
the  health  hazards — are  deceptive  and 
unfair  to  consumers  under  settled  legal 
principles  governing  truth  and  fairness 
in  advertising. 

The  Commerce  Committee  heard  from 
the  tobacco  industi-y  that  such  health 
hazard  statemeiits  are  punitive  and  un- 
fair against  a  single  industry.  By  any 
criteria  of  the  public  interest,  such  claims 
are  patently  fallacious.  Cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  health  hazard  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  is  actually  punitive  to  fail  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  warning  statements. 
The  tobacco  industry  may  lose  dollars, 
but  the  public  is  losing  lives. 

No  member  of  the  committee  who 
spoke  on  the  issue  during  the  hearings 
nor  any  witness  before  the  committee, 
appeared  to  believe  that  the  inclusion  of 
a  hazardous  warning  statement  on  ciga- 
rette packaging  would  have  either  any 
or  more  than  minimal  effect  on  cigarette 
consumption.  Perhaps  the  best  justi- 
fication for  the  labeling  requirement 
came  in  an  exchange  between  Senator 
Bass  and  Dr.  Horn: 

Senator  Bass.  And  you  think  that  to  put 
a  label  on  the  cigarette,  more  people  would 
think  cigarettes  a  major  cause  of  lung 
cancer?  \ 

Dr.  Horn.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  so  much 
a  placing  of  a  label  on  the  cigarette  as  the 
meaning  of  not  having  a  label  on  the  ciga- 
rette. The  fact  that  no  label  exists  on  the 
cigarette  today  is  interpreted  by  many  people 
to  mean  that  this  is  a  perfectly  safe  and 
reasonably  harmless  product. 

But  as  Senator  Cotton  noted,  the  ef- 
fect of  package  labeling  might  soon  wear 
off  and  he  suggested  that  it  was  fully 
as  important  to  do  something  about  ad- 
vertising as  it  was  to  label  the  package 
from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to  stem  or 
control  the  habit.  This  goes  right  to 
»fche  center  of  the  problem.  If  the  com- 
mittee assumes  that  cigarette  smoking 


is  hazardous,  then  it  is  certainly  logical 
that  Congress  give  serious  thought  to 
endorsing  action  commensurate  with  our 
belief  in  individual  liberties,  which  would 
have  the  ultimate  effect  of  reducing  ciga- 
rette  consumption.  As  Senator  Hart  re- 
marked during  these  hearings: 

The  only  reason  it  would  make  sense  to 
put  in  a  warning,  would  be  that  the  warn- 
ing would  deter. 

The  tobacco  industry  has  indicated 
that  they  will  be  reluctantly  willing  to 
accept  the  package  labeling,  but  this  is 
presumably  based  on  the  assumption 
shared  by  everyone  on  the  committee 
that  such  labeling  will  have  minimal 
effect  on  consumption. 

Yet  reduction  of  consumption  is  of 
tremendous  medical  importance.  Nu- 
merous studies  have  shown  that  persons 
who  stop  smoking  cigarettes  experience, 
within  5  years,  a  reduction  of  over  50 
percent  in  the  risk  of  developing  lung 
cancer.  Doyle  and  his  associates  show 
that  whereas  moderate  to  heavy  ciga- 
rette smokers  obsei"ved  over  an  8-  to  10- 
year  period  experience  three  times  as 
many  attacks  of  coronary  artery  disease, 
persons  who  had  stopped  smoking  had 
no  greater  incidence  of  heart  attaclcs 
than  did  nonsmokers,  indicating  that 
there  is  a  definite  preventive  effect  in 
stopping  smoking  which  is  quite  marked 
in  this  one  disease. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  warning 
statement  in  advertising  is  unnecessary 
in  th^t  other  dangerous  products,  such 
as  disinfectants  which  do  carry  a  warn- 
ing statement  on  the  label,  are  allowed 
to  be  advertised  without  any  reference 
to  their  danger  being  required.  Two 
points  can  be  made  here  concerning  this 
very  natural  reaction.  First,  there  is 
nothing  harmful  about  the  use  of  these 
other  products  when  the  directions  on 
the  package  are  followed..  The  labeling 
requirements  are  usually  on  how  not  to 
use  the  product,  such  as  consuming  it, 
or  consuming  more  than  the  recom- 
mended dosage,  or  bringing  it  near  to 
heat  or  flame.  The  evidence  on  ciga- 
rettes is  different  in  one  vital  respect: 
even  the  most  moderate  smoking  is  con- 
sidered hazardous  to  health.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  improper  use.  it  is  a  pure  and 
simple  matter  of  any  use.  and  certainly 
to  the  level  of  consumption  which  is 
considered  normal  by  the  average  ciga- 
rette smoker  today.  ^ 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  lessen  the  sale  of  disinfectants, 
only  the  improper  use  of  them.  There- 
fore, hazardous  warnings  in  advertising 
would  serve  no  useful  public  purpose. 
But  when  we  accept  the  contention  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  hazardous  to 
health,  then  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  people  be  informed  of  that  fact 
before  they  have  the  cigarettes  in  hand, 
so  that  they  will  hopefully  respond  by 
cutting  down  their  smoking  or  elimi- 
nating it.  There  is  still  individual 
choice,  but  the  social  consequences  of 
cigarette  smoking  and  disease  justify  a 
warning  statement  on  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  medical  surveys  re- 
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.     .1,     ^.^f  r.f  mv  rpmarks   an  hospital  administration,  and  Industrial  and 

J  rred  to  in  the  text  of  my  remarks  an  ^       medicine.  The  next  highest  percent- 

editorial  from  the  New  York  Tunes  of  P^J^j  cigarette  smokers  was  among  urologists 

Vnril  5  and  a  news  item  from  the  same  ^  ^g  g     ^cent,  followed  by  obstetricians  and 

^lu-^naDer  of  April  2  be  printed  at  this  gynecologists  at  45.6  percent,  neurosurgeons 

St  in  the  Record.  at  42.9  percent,  and  orthopedists  at  40.7  per- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  surveys, 
editorial,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Table  II.— Cigarette  smoking  among  Rhode 
Island  physicians,  by  age,  1963 


Age 


rtmaENT    Status     of     Cigarette     Smoking 

AMONG  RHODE  ISLAND   PHYSCIANS 


(By 


Thomas  H.  Murphy,  M.D.,  and  John  T. 
Tierney,  M.S.) 
(Note— The  authors,  Thomas  H.  Murphy, 
MD  medical  director,  Division  of  Chronic 
niseases  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Health, 
inhn  T  Tierney,  M.S.,  program  and  planning 
specialist,     Rhode     Island     Department     of. 

^The  physician,  more  than  anyone  else,  is 
bombarded  with  articles  in  the  medical  lit- 
erature on  the  relationship  between  cigarette 
smokine  and  cardiopulmonary  disorders  in 
eeneral  and  cancer  of  the  lung  m  particular. 
Furthermore,  he  is  continuously  exposed  to 
the  numerous  resolutions  published  by  sci- 
entific and  professional  societies  condemn- 
me  the  use  of  cigarettes.  The  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  the  Impact  of  scientific 
evidence  and  thought  on  the  cigarette-smok- 
ing habits  of  physicians  themselves. 

Previous  studies  conducted  In  Massachu- 
setts by  Sneglreff  and  Lombard '  =  and  in 
England  by  Doll  and  Hill'  have  provided 
some  information  on  clgarette-smokmg 
habits  of  physicians. 

In  September  1963,  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Health,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  conducted  a 
mall  survey  on  the  current  status  of  cigarette 
smoking  among  members  of  the  society.    The 


cent.  . 

Among  all  physicians,  the  breakdown  shows 
that  33  percent  smoke  cigarettes,  35.8  percent 
stopped  smoking  cigarettes,  and  31.2  percent 
never  smoked  cigarettes. 
Table  1.— Cigarette  smoking  among  Rhode 

Island    physicians,    by    medical    specialty. 

1963 


Under  40... 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

70  and  over. 
Unspecified 

Total 


Total 


163 
209 
70S 
102 
65 
8 


Smokers 


Num- 
ber 


60 
79 
69 
29 
9 
2 


Medical  specialty 


General  practice.. 
Internal  medicine. 

Surgery 

Pediatrics •--. 

Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology 

Neurology  and 

psychology 

Anesthesiology.  -  - 

Orthopedics 

Otolaryngology... 

Radiology 

Ophlhahnology... 

Urology 

Dermatology 

Pathology 

Neurosurgery 

Miscellaneous  '... 
Unspecified 


Total 
replies 


Total. 


171 
113 

100 
60 

57 

66 
31 
27 
24 
18 
14 
13 
10 
8 
7 

12 
31 


Smokers 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


59 
31 
32 
14 

26 

20 
U 

n 

6 
4 
4 

7 
1 
2 
3 
7 
10 


752 


248 


34.5 

27.4 
32.0 
23.3 

45.6 

35.7 
35.5 
40.7 
25.0 
22.2 
28.6 
53.8 
10.0 
25.0 
42.9 
58.3 
32.3 


752 


248 


Per- 
cent 


Nonsmokers 


Nam-  Per 


36.8 
37.8 
33.7 
28.4 
13.8 
25.0 


33.0 


ber 


103 

130 

136 

73 

56 

6 


504 


cent 


63.2 
62.2 
66.3 
71.6 
86.2 
75.0 


67.0 


Nonsmokers 


Num-i  Per- 


ber 


33.0 


112 
82 
68 
46 

31 

36 

20 

16 

18 

14 

10 

6 

9 

6 

4 

6 

21 


cent 


Table  UI.— Summary  of  findings  reported 
on  cigarette-smoking  habits  of  physicians. 
1963 


65.5 
72.6 
68.0 
76.7 

54.4 

64.3 
64.5 
59.3 
75.0 
77.8 
71.4 
46.2 
90.0 
75.0 
57.1 
41.7 
67.7 


Studv  reported 
"by- 


Doll  and  Hill  '—. 
S  negireff  and  Lom- 
bard. 

Do 

Murphy  and 
Tiemey. 


Year 


1951 
1954 


1959 
1963 


Place 


Percent 

[smokers 


England. 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 

...do 

Rhode 
Island. 


87.3 
51.8 


38.5 
33.0 


Percent 

non- 
smokers 


12.7 
48.2 


61.5 
67.0 


504 


1  Limited  to  physicians  over  35  years  o(  age  and  includes 
all  forms  of  smoking. 
Table  IV.— Reasons  given  by  269  physicians 

as  to  why  they  stopped  smoking  cigarettes, 

Rhode  Island,  1963 


67.0 


1  Includes    hospital    administration,    public    health, 
industrial,  and  physical  medicme. 

. o =  ^     <.         Table   II  represents   a   tabulation   of   the 

design  of  this  survey  was  Intentionally  Kept       jj.ette- smoking  status  of  physicians,  re 
. ,„  *.  „ r-ac..  T^^vimum  narticlnatlon         6  present    ages.     ThP    eenera 


simple  to  encourage  maximum  particlpatloi 
of  the  society's  membership.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  data  on  the  Infinite  com- 
binations of  variables,  nor  to  meet  exacting 
standards  of  statistical  excellence.  The  sur.- 
vey  was  Intended  to  answer  easily  and  quickly 
the  following  questions: 

1.  How  many  Rhode  Island  physicians 
smoke  cigarettes? 

2.  Of  those  who  previously  smoked  cigar- 
ettes, how  long  ago  did  they  stop,  and  why 
did  they  stop? 

3.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  the 
age,  medical  specialty,  or  both,  of  smoking 
and  nonsmoking  physicians? 

Of    the    1,074    questionnaires    mailed    to 
members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety,   752,    or    70    percent,    were    ret\u-ned. 
All  returned  questionnaires  were  suitable  for 
Inclusion  In  the  study. 
•     Table  I  Indicates  the  responses  by  medical 
specialty   to  the   question,   "Do   you  smoke 
cigarettes?"     Thirty-three  percent  of  Rhode 
Island  physicians  who  replied  smoke  ciga- 
rettes.   This  compyares  with  58.5  percent  *  of 
the  adult  male  poptilation.     The  degree  of 
cigarette  smoking  within  the  medical  special- 
ties ranges  from  10  percent  among  the  der- 
matologists to  58.3  percent  among  a  miscel- 
laneous category  consisting  of  public  health. 


*  Sneglreff.  L.  S.,  and  Lombard,  O.  M. :  "Sur- 
vey of  Smoking  Habits  of  Massachusetts 
Physicians,"  New  England  J.  Med.  250:  1042, 
June  17.  1954. 

^SneglreM,  L.  S.  and  Lombard,  O.  M.: 
"Smoking  Habits  of  Massachusetts  Physi- 
cians; 5-Year  Pollowup  Study  (1954-59)." 
New  England  J.  Med.  261:  603,  Sept.  17,  1959. 

'Doll.  R.,  and  Hill.  A.  B.:  Mortality  of  Doc- 
tors In  Relation  to  Their  Smoking  Habits; 
a  Preliminary  Report."  Brit.  M.  J.  1:  1451, 
June  26, 1954. 

'"Teen-agers  and  Cigarettes."  Changing 
Times,  March  1962. 


The    general 
trend  17 fo7 cigarette  smoking  among  physi- 
cians to  decrease  with  age.  ,.     ,  .       . 
A  review  of  reports  of  studies  of  physicians 
smoking  habits  conducted  over  the  past  12 
vears  indicates  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  on 
the    decrease.     This    concltislon    Is    further 
supported  by   data  collected   In  relation  to 
the  number  of  years  since  physicians  stopped 
smoking    cigarettes.     Physicians    who    have 
stopped  smoking  cigarettes  4  or  more  years 
previously  represented  39.0  percent;    5  to  9 
vears    21.9  percent;   10  to  14  years,  13.8  per- 
cent- and  15  or  more  years,  25.3  percent.     In 
the  last  12  years,  193  physicians,  or  71.7  per- 
cent  stopped  smoking  cigarettes. 

To  the  question,  "Why  did  you  stop  smok- 
ing cigarettes?"  most  physicians  gave  mul- 
tiple reasons.  Table  IV  represents  all  rea- 
sons provided. 

The  most  frequent  reason  given  by  the 
physicians  responding  can  be  categorized  as 
scientific  evidence  and  represented  42.5  per- 
cent of  all  reasons.     This  group  gave  rea- 
sons which  acknowledge  the  deleterious  ef- 
fect of  cigarette  smoking  on  health.     Many 
physicians  Indicated  they  were  Influenced  by 
what  they  read  In  the  medical  literature  and 
by  what  they  observed  In  their  own  practices. 
Typical  of  physicians'  comments  under  this 
erouping     were:   "overwhelming     evidence, 
"wasn't  worth  the  risk."  "scar»d."  "findings 
at  various  necropsies."  "Impressed  by  cw-cl- 
nogenlc    association."    "convinced,"      heAlth 
reasons."     "unhealthy     habit."     "preventive 
medicine."  "physician's  advice,"  "as  an  ex- 
ample to  my  patients,"  "following  an  illness. 
Most  physicians'  concern  was  not  limited  to 
cancer,  but  Included  a  wide  range  of  cardio- 
pulmonary diseases. 

Next  m  Importance  was  the  occurrence  oi 
symptoms,  which  accounted  for  30.9  percent 
of  all  reasons  provided.  A  complete  listing 
of  these  symptoms  and  their  order  of  fre- 
quency can  be  found  in  table  V. 


Reason' 

Number 

Percent 

160 

116 

45 

35 

20 

42.5 

Occurrence  of  symptoms 

30.0 
12.0 

0.3 

Sell-discipliije -- 

6.3 

Total            

376 

100.0 

1  Many  physicians  gave  multiple  reasons. 
Table  V.— Symptoms^  which  caused 


physi' 


cians  to  stop  smoking  cigarettes 


Symptom 

Number 

Percent 

A.  Respiratory 

71 

61.3 

51 
9 

6 

2 
2 
1 

16 

Chrome  oougn 

Chronic   irritation   of 

Postnasal  catarrh 

Paroxysmal  sneezmg.. 
B.  Neurological  and  sensory.. 

13.8 

Impairment   of   taste 

9 
3 
2 
1 

1 

and  smell 

Headache 

Slight  tremor... 

Nervousness 

C.  Cardiovascular 

15 

12.9 

6 
S 
1 
1 

1 

1 

7 

Angina  pectoris 

Extra  sxsioies 

Intermittent  claudica- 
tion  

L 

Auricular  fibrillation.. 
D    Gastrointestinal 

6.0 

6 
1 

Abdominal  cramps 

E,  General  malaise 

7 

6.0 

& 

TntAl                 

116  1             100.0 

1 

1  Some  physicians  listed  multiple  symptoms. 
Most  physicians  indicating  they  stopped 
smoking  cigarettes  because  of  the  occurreDce 
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of  s3rmptoms  jubilantly  reported  that,  upon 
the  withdrawal  from  cigarettes,  the  symp- 
toms disappeared.  Such  comments  as  "feel 
fine  now,"  "have  been  like  a  new  man  since." 
"I  feel  so  good  I'll  never  smoke  again,"  were 
common. 

Non-health-relat«d  reasons  accotmted  for 
12  percent.  Such  comments  as  "to  get  my 
wife  to  stop,"  "burned  holes  in  my  clothes," 
"changed  to  cigars,"  "liked  my  pipe  better," 
"wasn't  ladylike,"  "as  a  routine,  every  3  or  4 
years,"  "on  a  bet,"  "because  of  religion," 
"husband  couldn't  stand  smoking,"  "a  stupTd 
habit,"  "Just  stopped — no  reason,"  "expense 
involved,"  "increases  in  taxes"  were  included 
In  this  category  of  responses. 


Another  significant  category  was  lack  of 
satisfaction  and  accounted  for  9.3  pcKcnt 
of  the  reasons.  Such  comments  as  "n^i^r 
really  enjoyed  it,"  "always  hated  it,"  "no 
more  pleasure  in  it,"  "got  disgusted  with 
it,"  "didn't  care  for  it  any  more"  were 
listed. 

The  last  significant  group  of  reasons  listed 
was  self-discipline  and  accovmted  for  5.3 
percent  of  the  reasons.  Such  comments  as 
"unable  to  control  the  habit,"  "to  prove  that 
I  could,"  "didn't  want  to  be  dependent  on 
them,"  "wanted  to  see  if  I  could  stop," 
"smoking  too  much,"  and  "rebellion  to  be- 
ing a  slave"  were  representative  of  responses 
in  this  category. 


Table  VI. — Primary  reason  '  given  by  269  physicians  for  having  stopped  smoking  cigarettes, 
by  age  at  which  they  Mopped,  Rhode  Island,  1963 


Age 

Scientific 
evidence 

Occur- 
rence of 

symp- 
toms 

Self-disl 
eipline 

No  satis- 
faction 

Other 
non- 
health 

Total 

Percent 

of  uU  age 

groups 

Under  40 

36 

29 

16 

9 

2fi 
28 
25 
11 

4 
4 
1 

1 

21 
6 

o 

3 

19 

10 

9 

2 

106 
t  i 
53 
26 

■39.4 

28.6 

19.7 

9.7 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  and  over 

Total 

"92 

=  92 

.      10 

233 

=  42 

2  269 

'100.0 

Percent  of  all  reasons 

34.2 

34.2 

3.7 

12.3 

15.6 

100.0 

'  When  multiple  rea.sons  were  provided,  first  re;ison  was  used. 
'  Totals  include  responses  for  which  age  was  not  specified. 


It  was  considered  of  value  to  relate  the 
ages  at  which  physicians  stopped  smoking 
cigarettes  to  the  reasons  why  they  stopped. 
One  might  expect  the  younger  physicians  to 
be  more  influenced  by  scientific  evidence  and 
the   older  physicians  by   the  occurrence   of 


symptoms.    Table  VI  shows  this  tabulation.— cigarettes. 


average  daily  consumption  of  cigarettes  by 
the  smokers,  if  stopped  how  long  and  why, ' 
opinion  as  to  health  hazard  of  smoking, 
the  effects  of  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
port on  smoking  and  what  advice  the  doc- 
tor gives  to  patients  about  the  smoking  of 


StTMMARY 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  a  siirvey  was  conducted 
to  determine  the  current  status  of  cigarette 
smoking  among  Rhode  Island  physicians. 
The  results  of  this  survey  indicate  that  33 
percent  of  the  physicians  smoke  cigarettes. 
Of  the  67  percent  who  do  not  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, 35.8  percent  smoked  and  stopped,  and 
31.2  percent  never  smoked. 

Scientific  evidence  and  occurrence  of  symp- 
toms are  the  most  frequent  reasons  given  by 
physicians  for  giving  up  cigarettes. 

This  study  and  a  review  of  previous  studies 
Indicate  that  cigarette  smoking  among  phy- 
sicians is  on  the  decrease.  To  further  sup- 
port this  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
duct a  similar  survey  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

Seventy  Percent  of  Florida  Physicians  Are 
nonsmokers 

The  Florida  Committee  on  Smoking  and 
Health  requested  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Health  to  plan  and  conduct  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  smoking  habits  of  Florida  physi- 
cians. The  Florida  committee  is  composed 
of  the  following  agencies:  the  Florida  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  Florida  divi- 
sion, the  Florida  Heart  Association,  and  the 
Florida  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
Association. 

Accordingly,  a  letter  explaining  the  survey 
and  enclosing  a  postal  card  questionnaire  was 
mailed  on  April  22,  1964,  to  5,864  Florida 
physicians.  Response  from  the  physicians 
was  excellent  and  prompt.  Thirty-four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  or  60  percent  of  the 
physicians  returned  the  questionnaire.  Not 
Included  in  the  tabulations  are  166  addition- 
al responses  received  after  the  cutoff  date 
when  the  data  study  was  completed.  Perusal 
of  these  late  replies  Indicates  that  they  do 
not  differ  from  those  tabulated. 

The  questionnaire  postal  card  was  simply 
designed  to  encourage  maximum  participa- 
tion and  to  supply  the  following  informa- 
tion: Specialty,  age,  county,  smoking  habits. 


Careful  study  of  the  various  specialty 
groups  by  age  and  percent  distribution  in- 
dicates that  the  distribution  of  the  respond- 
ents was  not  significantly  different  from  the 


physician  population  of  the  State  by  age  and 
specialty. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the 
nonrespondents,  as  the  physicians  were  not 
asked  to  sign  the  cards.  Nor  was  there  any 
attempt  made  to  apply  intricate  statistical 
methods  to  the  data. 

STATUS    OP    cigarette     SMOKING 

Among  the  3,467  physicians  who  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  25  percent  never  smoked 
45  percent  smoked  but  have  now  quit  smok- 
ing, and  30  percent  are  now  smoking,  in 
table  1  physicians  are  distributed  according 
to  specific  practice.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
pathologists  have  the  lowest  (18.5)  percent  of 
smokers  in  contrast  to  the  urologists  who  re- 
port that  40  percent  still  smoke  cigarettes. 
The  nonsmokers  for  the  total  group,  thoee 
who  have  quit  and  those  who  have  never 
smoked,  are  70  percent. 

CIGARETTE    SMOKING   A    HEALTH    HAZARD 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  physicians  re- 
ported that  they  believed  smoking  to  be  a 
health  hazard.  Three  percent  stated  that 
they  did  not  believe  smoking  to  be  a  health 
hazard.  One  of  the  respondents,  while  not 
answering  the  specific  question,  "Do  you  be- 
lieve smoking  to  be  a  health  hazard?",  did 
comment  as  follows,  "Certainly  much  less 
than  drinking.  Depends  on  the  amount 
smoked.  Dieting,  auto  speeding,  flying,  etc., 
etc.,  are  health  hazards.  You've  got  to  die  of 
something."  - 

CONSUMPTION     OP    CIGARETTES    AMONG 
PHYSICIAN    SMOKERS 

The  data  indicate  that  25  percent  smoked 
less  than  1  pack  a  day,  35  percent  1  pack  or 
more  and  40  percent  2  packs  or  more  per  day. 

HOW   LONG   STOPPED 

Of  the  1,485  physicians  who  have  stopped 
smoking,  17.2  percent  have  quit  for  less  than 
a  year,  27.3  percent  have  quit  for  from'l  to 
5  years  and  55.3  percent  have  quit  for  more 
than  6  years. 
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Table  l.~Current  status  of  cigarette  smoking  aynong  physicians,  by  medical  svecialtv, 

Florida,  1964 


Medical  specialty 


Total,  all.. 

General  practice 

Internal  medicine 

Surperj-... 

Obstetrics-pynecology, 

Pediatrics... 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  tliroat. 
Psychiatry-neurology. 

Radiology 

Orthopedics... 

Urology 

Anesthesiology 

Pathology 

Dermatology 

Miscellaneous ' 


Replies 
received 


3,4r)7 


851 

594 

469 

255 

213 

206 

160 

124 

115 

86 

84 

84 

60 

166 


\ow 
smoking 


29.9 


37.0 
26.5 
2.5.1 
37.0 
25.0 
27.1 
37.0 
21.1 
29.1 
40.0 
27.0 
18.5 
19.6 
23.0 


Percentaec 
quit  smoking 


Never 
smoked 


45,1 


39.0 

50.9 

48.2 

36.6' 

43.4 

45.1 

44.1 

54.9 

.50.1 

37.4 

47.6 

45.8 

56.8 

53.9 


25.0 

24.0 
22.« 
26.7 
26.4 
31.6 
27.8 
18.9 
24.0 
20.  S 
22.6 
25.4 
35.7 
23.6 
23.1 


<  Miscellaneous  includes  industrial  medicine,  physical  medicine,  public  health,  ami  unspecined. 


REASONS    FOR    QUITTING    SMOKING 

The  reasons  for  quitting  smoking  were 
classified  into  several  groups:  (1)  Health  rea- 
sons, (2)  scientific  evidence,  (3)  lack  of 
satisfaction,  (4)  self-discipline,  (5)  whim, 
and  (6)  other  forty-three  percent  gave 
their  reason  for  stopping  smoking  as  health 
reasons — cough,  throat  trouble,  bronchitis, 
angina,  bronchiectasis,  and  others. 

The  next  largest  group  (27.9  percent) 
was  that  Involving  scientific  evidence  that 
cigarette  smoking  was  harmful  to  health. 
The  most  common  answer  given  was  "fear 
of  lung  cancer."  One  physician  answered 
the  question  as  to  "Why  did  you  quit?"  with 
the  reply,  "Just  for  the  hell  of  it." 

EFFECT     OP    THE 


tI.S.    PUBLIC 
REPORT 


HEALTH    SERVICE 


Eighty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  re- 
ported that  the  Surgeon  General's  report  on 


smoking  and  health  had  not  affected  their 
smoking  habits.  Of  this  number,  however, 
a  large  percent  of  the  respondents  had  quit 
smoking  or  had  never  smoked.  Fourteen 
percent  said  that  the  report  had  an  effect. 

ADVISING    THE    PATIENT    ON     SMOKING 

It  was  a  surprise  to  learn  that  50  percent 
of  the  physicians  advised  all  patients  to  stop 
smoking,  that  45  percent  advised  those  pa- 
tients with  specific  conditions  to  stop,  and 
that  almost  5  percent  never  advised  anyone 
to  stop.  Among  the  internists,  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  group  never  advised  their  pa- 
tients to  stop  smoking,  while  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  psychiatrists  and  neurologists 
never  advised  patients  to  stop  smoking. 

A  study  of  physicians  by  age  revealed  there 
was  no  significant  difference  as  to  what  they 
advised  patients  about  the  question  of  smok- 
ing cigarettes. 


SUMMARY 


This  is  a  report  of  the  results  of  a  survey 
nf  the  smoking  habits  of  60  percent  of  the 
Snorida  physicians.  Ninety-seven  percent  of 
the  Florida  physicians  responding  to  the  sur- 
vpv  believe  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  to  be  a 
Slth  hazard.  They  advise  no  smoking  to 
all  or  patients  wit;h  specific  conditions  95 
nprrent  of  the  time. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  from  this  study 
that  the  physicians  of  Florida  are  assuming 
nersonal  responsibility  for  public  education 
^out  tobacco  and  health  by  instruction  and 

^"we^w^h  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of 
the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Florida  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
Association  in  making  this  survey  possible, 
especially  do  we  wish  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  Albert  J.  Klimaszewskl,  Florida 
State  Board  of  Health,  for  his  valuable  help. 

"Stopping  smoking  Is 
The  easiest  thing  In  the  world — 
I've  done  it  hundreds  of  times." 

— Mark  Twain. 

Charles  I.  Tate,  M.D.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  Sc/iooZ  of  Medicine,  and 
Chairman,     Florida     Committee     on 
Smoking  and  HeaWi. 

J.  E.  Fulghum,  M.D., 
Director,  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases, 
Florida   State   Board   of   Health,   and 
Secretary,      Florida      Committee      on 
Smoking  and  Health. 

(Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)   Times,  Apr.  2, 

19651 
Pediatrics  Are  Urged  To  Discourage  Smoking 
(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

Evanston,  III.,  April  1.— The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  issued  a  statement 
today  opposing  cigarette  smoking.  It  urged 
its  8,500  members  to  Join  "in  every  effort  to 
discourage  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  during  childhood  and 
RdolGscGncc" 

Members  of  the  academy  are  physicians 
certified  in  the  care  of, 'Infants,  children  and 
adolescents. 

I^e  statement  prepared  by  the  section 
committee  on  diseases  of  the  chest  and  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  board,  appears  in 
the  organization's  March-April  newsletter. 

It  said: 

"Because  of  the  strong  bond  of  friendship 
usually  present  between  the  pediatrician  and 
the  parents  and  children  in  the  families  he 
serves,  his  counsel  and  advice  might  be  far 
more  readily  accepted  than  that  of  any  other 
Individual." 

Pediatricians  were  also  urged  to  take 
leadership  in  school  and  community  pro- 
grams to  discotirage  cigarette  smoking. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Apr.  5,  1965] 

Warning  on  Cigarettes 

The  tobacco  industry  continues  its  bitter 
and  exaggerated  resistance  to  the  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  health  warn- 
ings on  all  cigarette  packages.  Its  spokes- 
men have  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  claiming 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  healthful.  But 
they  are  less  than  frank  in  disputing  statis- 
tical evidence  Unking  smoking  with  the  big 
Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer  and 
other  chronic  diseases.  They  also  maintain 
that  passage  of  the  warning  requirement 
might  lead  to  an  elimination  of  advertising 
and  a  sharp  decline  in  overall  employment 
among  tobacco  growers,  cigarette  makers  and 
other  sectors  of  the  indtistry. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  industry  states, 
that  the  majority  of  cigarette  smokers  do  not 
get  lung  cancer.  But  neither  the  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  advisory  committee 
nor  other  studies  made  here  and  abroad  have 


said  they  do.  What  these  investigations  have 
revealed  is  evidence  of  a  definite  correlation 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  cancer.  This 
evidence  amply  justifies  the  mild  device  of 
a  warning  to  alert  consumers  to  the  danger 
they  may  face.  If  the  evidence  showed  more 
than  that,  there  might  be  a  good  case  for 
banning  cigarette  sales  altogether. 

If  the  cigarette  companies  can  fend  off 
warning  labels,  their  propaganda  offensive 
will  doubtless  be  geared  to  attract  new  smok- 
ers among  the  growing  number  of  teenagers. 
It  probably  will  anyway.  The  fact  is  that 
the  labeling  requirement  should  be  only  a 
first  step  m  a  broad  attack.  There  is  need 
for  a  Government  program  that  will  keep 
the  public  continually  Informed  about  the 
dangers  in  smoking,  and  there  Is  need  for 
further  efforts  to  help  those  who  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  cigarette  habit. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  800)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  800. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  now  is  S.  800,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
EKJses. 

In  1960.  Congress  enacted  a  require- 
ment for  new  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  what  could 
be  briefly  called  military  hardware;  that 
is.  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels;  later 
this  requirement  was  extended  to  funds 
for  research  and  development.  Until 
that  time,  only  naval  vessels  were  sub- 
ject to  annual  authorization  bills.  Con- 
sequently, no  complete  review  of  the 
military  program  was  brought  before  the 
two  Houses  until  the  appropriation  bills 
came  in.  After  the  new  authorization 
requirement  was  approved,  hearings  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  became 
much  more  comprehensive  and  a  major 
part  of  the  military  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  was  presented  to  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  new  authorization  requirement 
was  imposed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Russell  amendment,  which  has  proved 
to  be  very  satisfactory  indeed,  not  only 
for  the  membership  of  the  committee 
but  also  for  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
of  great  help,  also,  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  is  the  authorization 
bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
It  brings  in  review  a  major  part  of  our 


military  program,  although  it  does  not 
deal  with  persoruiel,  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  other  procurement. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  provide  $15,283,800,000  in  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  conducted  by  or  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  Of  this  total.  $8,687,- 
000  000  is  for  the  procurement  part  of  the 
bill,  and  $6,596,800,000  is  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
sought  $17,185,300,000  for  the  same  pur- 
poses The  procurement  authorization 
request  last  year  was  $10,613,300,000  and 
this  year  it  was  $8.738,400,000— a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,874,900,000.  Last  year  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion request  was  $6,572,000,000  and  this 
year  it  was  $6,558.800,000— a  reduction 
of  $13,200,000. 

From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  authorization  requested  this 
year  is  lower  than  last  year's  request  by 
$1,888,100,000.  The  total  approved  by 
the  committee  is  $1,692,820,000  less  than 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  same  pur- 
poses last  year. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  re- 
duced authorization  request  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
extraordinary  ability  and  energy  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  civilian  and 
miUtai-y  assistants  he  has  selected  to  help 
him  administer  the  immense  and  diverse 
effort  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Later  in  my  remarks,  I  expect 
to  say  more  about  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  strikmgly  suc- 
cessful cost  reduction  program  he  initi- 
ated and  is  continuing  within  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  so 
large,  when  we  think  in  terms  of  more 
than  $48  billion  in  one  12-month  period 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  alone, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  contem- 
plate such  an  amount  of  mony. 

I  illustrate  by  saying  that  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  is  the  largest  corporation 
in  history.  Its  total  voliune  of  busi- 
ness last  year,  I  believe,  was  close  to  $16 
billion,  while  the  Air  Force  alone,  which 
is  only  one  of  the  military  depart- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Defense,  has 
a  budget,  I  recall,  of  more  than  $19 
billion.  In  other  words,  the  Air  Force 
spends  more  money  in  one  12-month  pe- 
riod than  all  the  volume  of  business  ob- 
tained by  General  Motors  in  a  similar 
12-month  period. 

Another  reason  that  this  years  au- 
thorization  requirement  is  lower   than 
last  year's  is  that  some  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive weapons  systems  with  which  oxu- 
forces  are  equipped  have  been  substan- 
tially paid   for  in  earlier   years.     The 
emphasis  now  is  on  qualitative  improve- 
ments, rather  than  on  the  initiation  of 
new  and  costly  procurement  programs. 
For  example,  most  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  procuring  the  Polaris  and 
Minuteman   missile    systems   has   been 
funded  in  earlier  years.   There  is  no  pro- 
curement money  now   needed   for  the 
large  B-52  bombers,  and  the  othef  older 
missile  systems  require  no  new  author- 
ization In  substantial  amounts. 
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still  a  third  reason  for  the  lower  level 
of  authorization  this  year  is  that  a  series 
of  reprograming  actions  in  the  middle 
of  this  fiscal  year  that  involved  stretch- 
outs, cancellations,  and  changes  in  ac- 
counting or  funding  practices  made  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  funds  appropriated 
for  1965  and  earlier  years  available  to 
finance  the  1966  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1965 
amounted  to  $46,752  million.  The 
amount  requested  for  1966  is  $45,153 
million,  of  which  roughly  one-third  re- 
quires authorization  of  the  type  provided 
by  this  bill.  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
on  the  appropriations  figure,  because  this 
will  be  before  the  Senate  later  when  the 
appropriations  bill  is  here,  but  I  mention 
the  appropriations  amount  merely  to 
show  the  relevance  of  the  authorization 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  Inciden- 
tally, I  should  point  out  that  the  appro- 
priations figures  I  gave  are  exclusive  of 
military  construction,  family  housing, 
civil  defense,  and  military  assistance,  all 
of  which  are  Department  of  Defense 
programs  that  are  funded  in  other  ap- 
propriations bills.  When  these  pro- 
grams are  added  to  the  amount  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  the  grand  total  of  new  obligational 
authority  sought  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  becomes  $48,565  million. 

This  total  does  not  include  certain 
items  that  come  through  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  military 
program.  This  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  itself. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that 
the  military  departments  and  other  de- 
fense agencies  had  requested  new  obli- 
gational authority  in  the  amount  of 
$56.5  billion  and  that  he  had  reduced 
these  requests  by  almost  $8  billion. 
When  one  remembers  that  there  are  cer- 
tain built-in  infiationary  factors  in  de- 
fense costs,  such  as  rising  prices  for  ma- 
terial and  labor  and  military  pay  in- 
creases, it  is  a  significant  achievement 
for  the  defense  budget  request  to  be 
lower  than  the  one  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  especially  if  our  military  strength 
is  being  maintained  and  even  increased, 
which  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Before  the  committee  considered  the 
requests  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill,  the  committee  had  the  benefit  of 
a  presentation  by  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  on  the  threat  posed  to 
our  national  security  by  the  military 
forces  and  power  possessed  by  our  poten- 
tial enemies.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler,  also 
presented  to  the  committee  information 
about  the  capability  of  nations  that  have 
been  antagonistic  to  our  Nation  and  its 
Government.  As  an  understanding  of 
the  strength  and  capabilities  and  poten- 
tial enemies  is  a  major  determinant  of 
the  size  and  kind  of  military  strength 
we  need,  these  intelligence  estimates 
were  extremely  helpful  to  the  commit- 
tee. Obviously,  the  information  given 
in  these  briefings  cannot  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  public,  but  I  assure  the  Senate 
that  these  estimates  have  entered  largely 
into  the  committee's  deliberations. 


The  committee  report  contains  at 
least  a  brief  description  of  each  type  of 
aircraft,  missile,  and  ship  that  would  be 
procured  by  the  Ai-med  Forces  with  ap- 
propriations based  on  the  authorization 
this  bill  provides.  Similarly,  the  re- 
search and  development  authorization 
in  this  bill  is  described  for  each  military 
department  in  the  committee  report. 
Consequently,  in  my  remarks  at  this 
time  I  do  not  propose  to  mention  each 
weapon  or  weapons  system  covered  by 
this  authorization  bill.  Instead,  I  should 
like  to  summarize  the  forces  we  will  have 
in  1966  and  the  major  changes  to  these 
forces  that  this  bill  portends.  In  mak- 
ing this  summary  I  shall  follow  the  func- 
tional breakdown  initiated  in  1961  under 
which  the  forces  are  grouped  not  by  mili- 
tary department,  but  by  the  kind  of 
function  they  are  intended  to  discharge, 
such  as,  first,  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces,  second,  general  pur- 
pose forces,  third,  airlift  and  sealift, 
and  fourth,  research  and  development. 

I  shall  not  try  to  cover  the  elaborate 
analysis  and  rationale  by  which  the  pro- 
gramed forces  were  determined  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  discussion 
is  available  in  the  committee  hearings. 
Instead,  I  shall  only  summarize  the  de- 
cisions that  resulted  from  such  an  analy- 
sis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  purposes  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc,  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  5,  after  the  words  "Marine 
Corps",  to  strike  out  "$1,915,800,000"  and  in- 
sert "$1,816,000,000":  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  "Navy",  to  strike  out  "$1,501,100,000" 
and  insert  "$1,549,500,000,  of  which  amount 
$133,600,000  is  authorized  only  for  construc- 
tion of  two  nuclear-powered  submarines";  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  "Army",  to  strike  out 
"$1,438,000,000"  and  insert  "$1,429,500,000"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike  out 
"$1,472,600,000"  and  insert  "$1,462,600,000"; 
in  line  24,  after  the  words  "Air  Force",  to 
strike  out  "$3,147,800,000"  and  insert  "$3,221,- 
300,000,  of  which  amount  $82,000,000  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft";  and  on 
page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "agencies",  to 
strike  out  "$500,400,000"  and  insert  "$483,- 
400.000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"title    I PROCUREMENT 

"Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

"Aircraft 
"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army,  $344,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,816,- 
000,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $3,550,200,000. 

"Missiles 
"For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  $253,700,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $364,000,000;   for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $13,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $796,- 
100.000. 


"Naval  Vessels 


"For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $1,549,. 
500,000,  of  which  amount  $133,600,000  is  aii- 
thorized  only  for  construction  of  two  nu- 
clear-powered  submarines. 

"title    II RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT,  TEST, 

AND    EVALUATIONS 

"Sec.  201.  Ftmds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

"For  the  Army,  $1,429,500,000; 

"For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $1,462,600,000; 

"For  the  Air  Force,  $3,221,300,000,  of  which 
amount  $82,000,000  Is  authorized  only  for 
the  development  of  an  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft; 

"For  Defense  agencies,  $483,400,000." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue with  my  prepared  statement. 

STRATEGIC     OFFENSIVE     AND     DEFENSIVE     FORCES 

First.  The  force  of  Minuteman  II  mis- 
siles which  had  previously  been  sched- 
uled to  increase  by  100  a  year  in  both 
1966  and  1967  to  a  total  of  1,200  will  be 
kept  at  1.000. 

Second.  Under  the  plans  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  work  on  a  new 
manned  bomber  will  be  limited  to  devel- 
opmental effort  on  a  new  design,  ad- 
vanced avionics,  and  an  advanced  pro- 
pulsion system,  expenditures  for  which 
will  total  $39  million  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
In  addition,  development  work  on  a  new 
short-range  attack  missile  that  could  be 
used  on  such  an  aircraft  will  be  begun. 
The  committee  has  provided  an  addi- 
tional $82  million  in  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage entrance  upon  the  project  def- 
inition phase  of  this  development  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  as  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Third.  There  is  no  decision  to  produce 
and  deploy  a  new  and  improved  manned 
interceptor,  although  developmental 
work  on  the  YF-12A  will  be  continued. 

Fourth.  A  decision  on  the  question  of 
producing  and  deploying  the  Nike  X 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  has  been 
deferred  until  1967,  but  approximately 
$400  million  is  included  in  the  bill  for 
continued  development  of  the  com- 
ponents of  this  system. 

Fifth.  The  Department  of  Defense  bcnr 
lieves  that  if  additional  money  were  to 
be  obligated  for  continental  defense,  first 
priority  for  the  application  of  such  addi- 
tional money  should  be  given  to  civil 
defense. 

As  the  emphasis  in  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary could  be  considered  as  being  on 
the  negative  nature  of  key  choices  for 
improving  our  security,  I  should  quickly 
point  out  that  the  forces  planned  and 
funded  have  a  striking  power  that  should 
be  dreadful  for  an  enemy  to  contem- 
plate. By  June  30  of  this  year,  we  will 
have  800  Minuteman  missiles  and  464 
Polaris  missiles  in  our  operational 
forces. 

Added  to  this  strategic  offensive  power 
is  that  provided  by  600  B-52's  and  80 
B-58's.  The  estimate  is  that  our  author- 
ized missile  forces,  after  absorbing  a 
first  strike,  could  cause  100  million  fatal- 
ities and  destroy  80  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The    additional    men    wefF  curement  of  the  P-3A  Orion  wiU  be  in- 


Mr.  president,  alter  haring  aU  U.e  any    wa       ^^a  temporary  need  to  test     created 

evidence  on  the  b  11.  as  ^  ^J^^y  ^f^^^^  out  certain  Army  air  mobility  concepts         The  ] 

reviewing  7^.  ^i^f  ^^ere  fs  no  dSubt  It  was  a  temporary  testing  program,  and 

pendently,  ^  ^^^^'fy/^irf '^me^  we  that  program  is  completed.    Therefore, 

Se  te7orlT:lft^TZe^on  the  the  additional  authorization  will  not  be 

have  ine  lui^  needed  longer. 

ground,  in  the  air  on  the  sea  ana  u  Additional     Pershing     missiles     and 

the  sea,  that  f  ^^f  ar  supenoi   to       y  launchers  are  being  provided  to  increase 

thing  known  in  his  ory^^^^^     potential  the   quick   reaction   capability   of   this 

far  superior  to  anything  that  a  PO^^^^^  'I       ^^^^^^    of    disappointments 
enemy  or  any  allied  enemies  couia  pos  p     development  of  the  Mauler  sys- 


sibly  throw  against  us 

We  have  a  balanced  force,  as  I  have 
Qaid  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground.  We  have  it  m 
the  way  of  a  conventional  force  and  we 
have  it  in  the  form  of  a  nuclear  force 
which,  if  necessary— and  God  forbid  that 
it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  use  it— could 
be  devastating  to  even  a  greater  extent 
than  I  have  already  indicated  in  my 
prepared  statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like 
to  supplement  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
It  is  my  feeling  what  we  have  at  the 
present  time  is  a  very  fine  inventory  of 
materiel.  What  we  have  done  in  draw- 
ing the  bill  is  to  add  to  the  present  in- 
ventory of  materiel  a  better  quality  of 
weapons  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
weapons,  together  with  the  development 
of  new  weapons,  to  continue  to  make 
our  force  the  biggest,  best,  and  most 
destructive  force,  if  we  must  use  it.iliat 
any  nation  has. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  estimate  of  the  situation  is  very 
valuable.  He  has  rendered  extremely 
valuable  service  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  many  years.  He  is  cer- 
tainly not  inclined  to  make  extravagant 
statements. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
larger  war  or  an  extended  war  in  Viet- 
nam, it  will  be  because  of  our  unques- 
tioned military  superiority. 

This  fact  looms  large  in  the  back- 
ground of  all  this  trouble.  I  believe  it  is 
likely  to  be  the  deciding  factor  if  we 
avoid  a  large-scale  extension  or  expan- 
sion of  the  war. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 

The  general  purpose  forces  include 
most  of  the  Army's  combat  and  combat- 
support  units,  almost  all  Navy  units,  all 
Marine  Corps  units,  and  the  tactical 
units  of  the  Air  Force.  These  are  the 
forces  that  are  planned  for  use  in  limited 
war  and  in  counterinsurgency  opera- 
tions. 

That  is  the  general,  old-style  war  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

The  Army  general  purpose  forces  pro- 
posed for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  that  exist 
this  year,  with  continued  improvement 
in  weapons  and  equipment.  An  excep- 
tion is  that  the  temporary  authorization 
of  15,000  men  added  to  the  Army's 
strength  for  the  testing  of  the  new  air 
mobility  and  assault  concepts  will  be 
eliminated,  as  the  tests  for  which  these 
men  were  provided  have  been  completed 
and  the  results  are  being  evaluated. 

That  reduction  is  really  not  a  lowering 
of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Army  in 


tems,  the  Army  is  pursuing  an  interim 
program  for  providing  forward  area  air 
defense.  This  interim  program  involves 
the  use  of  Sidewinder  missiles  mounted 
on  vehicles,  20-millimeter  guns  mounted 
on  self-propelled  vehicles,  and  a  self- 
propelled  version  of  the  Hawk  missiles. 

The  Shillelagh  missile  is  being  pro- 
cured for  use  on  the  Greneral  Sherman 
armored  reconnaissance- assault  vehicle, 
and  the  Redeye  missile  will  be  procured 
to  provide  protection  for  frontline  troops 
against  low-fiying  aircraft. 

The  rate  of  Army  aircraft  procurement 
is  being  decreased,  pending  evaluation  of 
the  air  mobility  tests  and  the  evaluation 
of  some  research  and  development  proj- 
ects that  could  substantially  affect  the 
future  nature  of  Army  aviation.  The 
1966  program  involves  procurement  of 
Iroquois,  Chinook,  and  light  observation 
helicopters,  but  at  a  rate  somewhat  below 
that  predicted  last  year. 

A  formidable  problem  for  the  Navy's 
general  purpose  forces  is  air  defense  for 
the  fleet.    To  correct  this  deficiency  the 
Navy  has  been  vigorously  pursuing  an 
improvement  program  for  the  Tartar, 
Terrier,   and   Talos   ship-to-air   missile 
systems,  it  is  developing  a  new  standard- 
ized missile  to  replace  Tartar  and  Ter- 
rier, and  it  is  studying  a  completely  new 
ship-to-air  missile  system  for  the  1970s. 
The  number  of  attack  can-iers  in  the 
force  will  remain  15,  but  while  the  Mid- 
way  is   undergoing   modernization,    an 
older  Essex-class  carrier,  the  Hancock, 
will  be  retained  in  the  force.    The  Navy 
will  continue  to  procure  F-4  fighter  air- 
craft for  carriers  and  it  will  begin  the 
procurement  of  the  F-lllB.  better  known 
as  Navy  version  of  the  TFX.    The  A-6A 
v.^hich  is  used  for  low-level  bombing  at 
night  and  in  bad  weather,  and  the  A-7A, 
the  general  purpose  attack  aircraft,  will 
be  procured  to  provide  additional  punch 
for  the  carriers. 

The  planned  construction  of  16  de- 
stroyer escorts  for  the  antisubmarine 
forces  has  been  cut  back  to  10  new  ships 
of  this  type.  Although  the  program  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  last  year  con- 
templated the  construction  of  six  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarines  this 
year  and  for  several  years  into  the  fliture, 
the  authorization  request  was  for  only 
four  submarines  of  this  type.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  this  construction  be  at  the 
rate  of  six.  The  committee  agreed  with 
this  view  and  added  the  necessary  $133.6 
million  to  permit  the  construction  of  two 
more  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marines. 

To  modernize  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare aircraft  forces  and  to  offset  par- 
tially the  reduction  in  the  construction 
of  destroyer  escorts,  the  planned  pro- 


The  Navy  will  have  263  ships  that 
have  a  dual  capability  for  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  fleet  air  defense.  Many  of 
these  are  equipped  with  guided  missiles. 
Fifteen  new  amphibious  assault  ships 
are  planned  for  construction  in  1966  to 
increase  the  Navy's  ability  to  transport 
the  amphibious  forces  of  the  Marine 
Coi-ps. 

Five  logistical  and  operational  support 
ships  will  be  procured  to  add  to  the  160 
of  these  types  that  are  now  in  the  force. 
The  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to 
maintain  3  combat  divisions  and  3  air- 
craft wings  and  its  active  duty  personnel 
strength  wUl  be  increased  by  3,000.  The 
Marine  air  wings  will  reserve  new  F-4. 
A-6A,  and  A-7A  aircraft.  The  vertical 
envelopment  capability  of  the  Marine 
Corps  will  be  enhanced  by  further  Pro-^' 
curement  of  medium  helicopters  and  alt* 
weather  cai-go  and  troop  transport  heli- 
copters. The  Marine  Corps  is  also 
procuring  the  Redeye  missile  for  use  by 
its  field  forces  against  low-flying  air- 

The  procurement  authorizations  for 
the  general  purpose  forces  of  the  Air 
Force  would  be  used  to  buy  additional 
quantities  of  the  F-4  tactical  flghter  and 
the  first  production  quantity  of  the 
F-111.  The  program  objective  for  Air 
Force  tactical  fighters  remains  at  24 
wings  but  the  rate  of  modernization  wUl 
be  somewhat  slower  than  was  planned 
last  year. 

AIBLIFT  AND  SEALIFT  FORCES 

There  are  two  new  developments  that 
wUl  affect  our  capabilities  to  transport 
combat  forces  by  air  and  sea. 

Developmental  work  has  started  on  a 
new.  very  large  capacity  airlift  aircraft 
to  be  designated  the  C-5A.  This  air- 
craft will  be  in  the  725,000-pound  class 
with  rapid  loading  and  unloading  fea- 
tures and  the  ability  to  operate  from  low- 
strength  airfields.  As  a  result  of  the 
decision  to  develop  and  to  procure  the 
C-5A  the  planned  procurement  of  the 
C-141  jet  transport  wUl  be  reduced  by 
about  one-third.  In  the  force  that  will 
combine  these  two  types,  the  C-141 
would  carry  cargo  of  great  density, 
thereby  using  its  heavy  payload  poten- 
tial, and  the  C-5A  would  transport 
bulky,  less  dense  cargo. 

The  second  new  start  in  this  area  is 
the  planned  procurement  of  fast  deploy- 
ment logistics  ships.  These  ships  would 
be  designed  for  the  efficient  transport  ol 
wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles  at  high 
speed  The  committee  was  informed 
that  the  plan  is  to  use  these  ships  as 
forward  mobile  depots  stationed  close  to 
potential  trouble  areas  and  not  for 
carrying  peacetime  cargo. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  au- 
thorization request  for  this  class  of  ship 
from  four  to  two.  We  now  have  three  of 
those  ships;  the  committee  decided  to  au- 
thorize at  this  time  only  two  more  of  the 
new  ones  that  were  requested. 

The  design  characteristics  have  not 
yet  been  fully  developed  and  the  ulti- 
mate requirement  has  not  been  esti- 
mated. There  is  also  some  doubt 
whether  ships  specifically  designed  with 
roll-on  roll-off  features  for  the  efficient 
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transport  of  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles 
should  be  limited  to  the  pre-position 
role. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  cut  the 
building  of  roll-on,  roll-off  ships  from 
four  to  two,  because,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  there  are  three  in  existence.  We 
believe  that  the  two  additional  ships 
would  be  helpful  this  year.  But  the  de- 
sign and  the  purpose  of  the  deployment 
of  these  ships  were  changing.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  should  be  used  to 
carry  passengers,  freight,  and  materiel, 
or  whether  they  should  be  used  for  other 
purposes  and  stationed  in  far-off  places 
on  the  sea,  was  not  fully  determined. 
Therefore,  we  wish  to  go  more  slowly 
than  what  the  original  program  called 
for. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  He  correctly  outlined 
the  thinking  of  the  committee  on  that 
question. 

I  should  like  to  add  another  point  with 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees. 
The  idea  of  building  a  ship  for  use  pos- 
sibly only  once — loading  it  and  carrying 
it  out  into  the  Pacific  somewhere  and 
keeping  it  there  until  something  might 
happen  so  that  the  materiel  onboard 
would  be  necessary  or  it  would  become  so 
old  that  it  would  have  to  be  replaced — 
is  one  which  requires  careful  considera- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  money  would  be 
spent  for  a  ship  for  that  purpose.  We 
did  not  want  to  go  too  fast  on  that  course. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
much  more  favor  the  use  of  such  ships 
if  there  were  a  more  definite  indication 
that  such  use  would  permit  the  return  to 
this  country  of  some  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents.  The  use 
of  such  ships  and  airlift  is  better  than 
keeping  large  numbers  of  our  personnel 
in  foreign  countries  at  an  added  expense, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Until  fairly  re- 
cently— within  a  year  or  so — there  was  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween commercial  interests  and  the  Navy 
people  as  to  the  theory  on  which  these 
ships  are  built  and  the  best  design  for 
them.    Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Until  that  is  worked  out,  we  have 
withheld  approval  of  those  two,  anyway. 

RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

The  number  of  dollars  allocated  to  re- 
search and  development  is  leveling  off 
after  some  substantial  increases  in  the 
last  10  years.  Many  expensive  develop- 
ments relating  to  missile  systems  have 
been  completed  and.  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  the  emphasis  now  seems  to  be  on 
qualitative  improvements,  efforts  to 
make  our  weapons  invulnerable,  and  to 
improve  their  accuracy  and  effectiveness. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  summarize  the  research 
and  development  effort  because  of  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  various 
projects,  and  the  extensive  nature  of  the 
work.  The  research  and  development 
program  can  be  classified  by  first,  re- 
quirements— the  needs  of  the  user;  sec- 


ond, the  so-called  DOD  categories  that 
represent  an  evolutionary  sequencing  of 
progress  from  ideas  to  hardware;  or, 
third,  by  budget  activities — which  are 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  subject 
of  the  military  end  product  or  weapon. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  amounts  planned  for  appli- 
cation to  research  and  development  by 
budget  activity.  I  shall  confine  my  floor 
remarks  to  a  few  general  observations. 

An  examination  of  the  obligation  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation over  the  last  4  years  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  the  amounts  applied  for 
research  in  the  military  sciences  to  the 
total  research  and  development  program  • 
has  increased.  A  large  part  of  the  work 
in  military  sciences  is  very  basic  re- 
search, or  study,  or  analysis.  The  com- 
mittee has  made  its  research  reductions 
in  the  military  science  activity  because  of 
an  opinion  that  the  practice  of  contract- 
ing for  study  and  analysis  by  nongovern- 
mental agencies  is  perhaps  being 
overdone,  and  also  because  of  a  doubt 
whether  much  of  the  work  in  this  activ- 
ity really  produces  results  beneficial  to 
the  national  security.  There  is  no 
failure  to  recognize  that  much  of  the 
basic  research  is  nonproductive  by  its 
very  nature,  or  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
performance  or  success  in  this  kind  of 
work.  The  reductions  applied  by  the 
committee  are  relatively  modest — 5  per- 
cent— and  there  is  confidence  that  these 
reductions  will  not  be  harmful.  This 
confidence  is  reenforced  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
apply  funds  appropriated  for  emergen- 
cies, or  that  he  can  transfer  funds  from 
other  accounts  to  research,  if  there  is  a 
demonstrable  need  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  larger  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  that  would  be  funded  by 
this  authorization  are  the  work  on  nu- 
clear test  detection,  counterinsurgency 
warfare,  ballistic  missile  defense — in- 
cluding both  Project  Defender  and  the 
Army's  work  on  Nike-X — Minuteman 
II.  Polaris,  and  the  new  Poseidon,  Sram. 
and  Phoenix  missile  systems,  the  F-111 — 
TFX — aircraft,  design  of  new  ships,  ship- 
board equipment  and  weapons  for  anti- 
submarine warfare,  and  new  tanks  and 
antitank  weapons. 

In  the  space  field  $150  million  is 
budgeted  for  the  manned  orbital  labora- 
tory— MOL.  The  Department  is  contin- 
uing to  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Space  Agency,  the  best  way  to  proceed 
with  this  program.  The  $150  million  is 
intended  for  continuing  design  work 
through  the  project  definition  phase  and 
for  beginning  full-scale  development  af- 
ter choice  of  a  single  contractor.  The 
committee  was  Informed  that  these  funds 
will  not  be  obligated  until  the  Depart- 
ment is  sure  that  a  sound  approach  is 
being  made  and  that  the  results  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  program  are  worth 
the  cost. 

Another  space  project  of  substantial 
size  Is  the  Titan  m  space  booster,  a 
standardized  launch  vehicle  that  may  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  manned  and  un- 
manned missions,  including  the  MOL. 
and  the  military  communications  satel- 
lite. The  Titan  ni  program  has  been 
stretched  out  from  June  of  1966  to  June 


of  1967  because  the  user  programs  for 
this  booster  will  not  require  it  until  1967 
The  committee  added  $82  million  to  the 
Air  Force  research  and  development  au- 
thorization in  the  aircraft  and  related 
equipment  activity.  This  additional  $82 
million  is  intended  to  fund  the  project 
definition  phase  of  work  on  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanl- 
mously  recommended  that  work  on  this 
aircraft  should  proceed  to  the  project 
definition  phase  in  1966,  and  the  com- 
mittee agreed.  This  committee  action  is 
consistent  with  its  frequently  expressed 
opinion  that  it  is  important  to  expedite 
work  on  a  new  maimed  bomber  to  replace 
the  aging  B-52's. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  how 
long  the  older  models  of  the  B-52's  will 
last  for  effective  use.  The  conunittee  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  too  opti- 
mistic on  this  point  and  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  to  hasten  the  development 
of  a  new  manned  aircraft  meeting  the 
optimvun  performance  characteristics 
that  the  Air  Force  requires  today. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  cost  reduction 
program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  in  mind, 
when  he  spoke  about  research,  that  we 
reduced  the  amount  for  research  for  the 
military  sciences  by  about  5  percent.  We 
included  the  full  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  rest  of 
the  research.  We  did  not  include  in  the 
cut  any  of  the  money  that  would  go  into 
research  concerning  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  So  actually  the  5-percent  cut 
did  not  apply  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  program  but  it  did  aeply  to  all 
the  rest,  which  I  believe  was  about  $340 
million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  figures 
are  correct.  There  is  a  substantial  pro- 
gram underway  for  checking  upon  and 
keeping  up  with  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty — keeping  alert  with  respect  to  itr- 
and  also  being  ready,  should  anything 
occur  that  would  cause  us  to  desire  to 
resume  testing  ourselves. 

The  program  is  complete  and  fairly 
definitely  established  now  as  to  cost.  So 
we  left  aU  those  funds  intact.  The  only 
reduction  we  made  in  research,  as  the 
Senator  said,  was  a  modest  5-PQrc«it  re- 
duction in  the  other  pa^t  of/nflitary 
sciences  ^^v^'"^       \ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  wilXthe 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield?        ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  a  valued 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  point  out,  in  connection  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
just  said  about  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  In  connection,  further,  with 
the  conunittee's  action  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment by  $82  million,  that  one  of 
the  points  which  troubled  the  committee 
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rnnsiderably  related  to  the  follow-on 
h^mber  We  went  into  that  subject  at 
^rSt  depth  in  analyzing  not  only  the 
Stus  of  the  B-52.  but  also  the  need  for 
a  follow-on  bomber  and  the  time  phase 
in  connection  therewith. 

We  received  assurance  from  the 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  that  if  the  money  were 
made  available,  they  would  be  prepared 
within  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  to 
go  forward  with  the  program  defimtion 
Dhase  for  the  follow-on  bomber.  I  think 
it  well  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  problem.  It  sometimes  takes 
years  to  define  military  requirements 
and  come  to  a  conclusion  which,  will 
permit  a  program  definition  phase  to  be 
executed.  We  have  assurance  that  in 
the  near  future  the  Department  will  be 
ready  to  do  this  if  it  has  the  money.  If 
money  were  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated, but  the  Department  was  not  ready 
to  proceed,  our  action  would  be  a  ges- 
ture in  futility.'  But  the  Department 
gave  us  assurance  that  it  is  ready,  so  I 
believe  the  action  of  restoring  the  money 
is  well  taken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  remarks.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  he  has  said 
with  reference  to  proceeding,  when  at  all 
possible,  with  the  new  concept  of  a 
bomber.  As  I  recall,  the  testimony  was 
that  the  Department  would  be  ready  this 
year— that  would  mean  this  fiscal  year — 
if  money  were  appropriated.  ■  So  we 
have  made  an  amount  available,  so  far 
as  authorization  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  within  a  matter  of  weeks  or  a 
few  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  the  bill  applies  the 
Department  would  be  ready. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
being  ready  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year; 
it  was  a  case  of  being  ready  early  in  the 
fiscal  year.  I  believe  that  if  the  money 
is  made  available,  it  will  be  spent 
promptly  and  wisely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  As  I  recall,  the  proposal 
would  be  ready  soon  after  the  middle  of 
this  calendar  year. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  bill,  and 
who  is  a  valued  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tors will  note  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  amended  S.  800  on 
page  2.  line  24,  by  increasing  the  author- 
ization for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  in  the  Air  Force  to 
$3,221,300,000  and  specifying  that  $82 
million  of  that  amount  is  authorized 
only  for  the  development  of  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  delay  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  to  develop  a  manned 
bomber  system  to  replace  our  aging  B-52 
fleet.  Since  1961,  this  matter  has  been 
under  review  and  this  body  has  seen  fit 


to  authorize  additional  funds  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  such  a  bomber, 
but  the  matter  has  been  corostantly  put 
off  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  As  of 
this  moment,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
produce  such  an  aircraft  in  time  to  re- 
place our  oldest  B-52's.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  or  the  Air  Force  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  these  older 
B-52's  will  have  to  be  retired  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1966.  I  need  not  remind 
Senators  that  the  authorization  bill  we 
are  now  discussing  is  for  that  same  year, 
fiscal  year  1966. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  on  this 
matter  which  holds  that  we  should  wait 
to  develop  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft  until  the  scientists  have  had 
more  time  to  perfect  the  propulsion  and 
avionics  systems  for  such  an  aircraft. 
It  is  argued  that  this  would  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  the  program.  That  may 
be  so,  but  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  mean- 
time if  we  delay  a  decision  for  that  period 
of  time? 

The  defense  of  this  counti-y  is  far  too 
important  to  allow,  a  bomber  gap  to  occur 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  million  dollars. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  older  B-52's 
will  be  taken  out  of  service  next  year  be- 
cause of  old  age  and  we  will  not  have  any 
suitable  operational  aircraft  to  replace 
them.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  more 
B-52's  will  have  to  be  retired  before  an 
acceptable  replacement  is  available. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
General  McCormell,  testified  before  your 
committees  that  the' decision  to  proceed 
on  this  matter  cajmot  be  put  off  beyond 
fiscal  year  1967.  fhe  Air  Force  is  ready 
and  willing  to  proceed  now. 

The  report  discloses  that  the  original 
request  was  in  the  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional $82  million  that  we  authorized,  and 
that  this  amount  could  be  used  efficiently 
in  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. So  I  urge  Senators  to  approve  the 
additional  siun  recommended  by  the 
committee  to  enable  the  Air  Force  to  be- 
gin work  on  this  project  immediately  and 
bring  about  the  production  of  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  a  full  year 
sooner  than  would  be  possible  if  we 
waited  until  fiscal  year  1967  to  authorize 
the  fvmds  for  it. 

I  fully  support  the  distinguished  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee  in  that 
position,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  S. 
800  as  reported  by  the  committee  on 
Aimed  Services  and  as  amended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  fine  remarks.  He  is 
unusually  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
particular  subject.  He  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  has  been 
pushing,  pressing,  and  urging  the  more 
rapid  development  of  a  new  bomber. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committee  went  to  see  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  McNamara  about 
that.  We  xu-ged  this  procedure  again  last 
year.  We  urged  it  this  year.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  all  agree  on  the  need  for 
pushing  it  forward. 

I  have  no  doubt,  great  as  our  missile 
system  is,  that  we  shoidd  continue  to 
have  a  mixed  force  of  bombers  and  mis- 


siles. We  may  not  have  it  indefinitely 
in  the  future,  unless  we  push  this  new 
advanced  development  forward. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  fine  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  cost  production 
program. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  objective  of 
this  program  is  that  it  attempts  to  save 
money  by.  first,  buying  only  what  is 
needed,  through  refining  of  requirements, 
using  excess  stocks,  and  eliminating  im- 
necessary  frills  in  weapons  and  eqmp- 
ment;  second,  buying  at  the  lowest  sound 
price  through  more  competitive  procure- 
ment, and  by  changing  from  contract 
types  under  which  the  contractor  has  no 
incentive  to  keep  costs  low;  and  third, 
reducing  operating  costs  through  termi- 
nating unnecessary  operations,  consoli- 
dation and  standardization,  and  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  operations. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  estimates 
that  if  the  objectives  of  this  program 
had  not  been  pmrsued  so  successfully,  the 
cost  of  defense  in  1966  would  have  been 
over  $4  billion  more. 

Secretary  McNamara  generously  cred- 
ited the  entire  Etefense  Establishment 
with  accomplishing  significant  savings. 
We  should  recognize,  though.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  initiative  for  this  efficiency 
came  from  Mr.  McNamara  and  that  he 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  what  he 
has  accomplished.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  an  auditor  or  an  accountant,  and 
one  does  not  have  to  accept  every  dollar 
of  the  estimate  of  these  savings  to  per- 
ceive that  tangible  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Th-  rewards  of  public  service  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  often  seem 
disproportionate  to  the  criticism,  frustra- 
tions, and  misunderstandings  to  which 
officials  there  are  subjected.  I  hope 
there  is  some  satisfaction  to  Secretary 
McNamara  and  the  talented  military 
and  civilian  assistants  he  has  selected  to 
realize  that  their  contributions  are  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated.  Competence 
of  the  type  he  and  they  have  applied  is 
inspiring  to  all  of  vis. 

I  say  that  of  my  own  volition.  I  know 
these  gentlemen,  one  might  say,  only 
officially.  We  are  not  associated  socially 
to  any  great  extent. 

But  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
compare  their  activities  in  holding  down 
the  cost  of  the  new  and  modern  weapons, 
research  and  development,  and  all  the 
related  subjects  with  similar  efforts  in 
the  past  and  they  deserve  much  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  something  that  has 
come  up  lately  with  reference  to  the  in- 
roads that  can  be  made  into  our  regu- 
lar miUtary  program,  which  further  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  miUtary  support 
of  activities  in  Vietnam. 

Over  and  above  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  there  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  Department  of 
the  Army  procurement  and  funding 
which  demands  and  is  receiving  special 
study  and  consideration.  The  require- 
ments for  our  operations  and  activities 
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in  Vietnam  are  not  separately  or  spe- 
cifically programed  for  and  funded.  The 
result  is  that  our  requirements  there 
must  be  met  by  the  withdrawal  of  funds, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  other  assets 
from  the  Regular  Army  inventory. 

These  requirements  are  considerable. 
As  Secretary  McNamara  has  said: 

Our  people  in  Vietnam  have  first  claim  on 
every  dollar  and  every  man  in  the  entire 
establisliment.  They  have  an  absolute 
blank  check  to  draw  against  and  they  ex- 
ercise this  power  freely  and  fully  without 
any  restrictions  whatever. 

The  impact  which  this  has  had  and 
will  have  upon  the  Army  as  a  whole  is  of 
major  concern.  For  this  reason,  the 
staff  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  is  currently  engaged  in 
making  a  thorough  and  complete  study 
of  the  combat  and  materiel  readiness 
posture  of  the  Army  combat  divisions. 
An  important  part  of  this  study  is  the 
impact  which  the  demands  and  require- 
ments of  the  Vietnam  operations  have 
had  and  will  have  upon  other  Army  units 
and  activities.  As  soon  as  this  study  has 
been  completed  an  appropriate  report 
will  be  made  to  the  Senate. 

That  does  not  suggest  anything  wrong. 
It  merely  means  that  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  withdrawal  of  items 
that  are  needed  over  there  from  the  Reg- 
ular Forces  of  the  Army.  Something 
special  must  be  done  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  even  if  the  situation  does  not 
become  worse  over  there.  Something 
must  be  done  to  be  certain  that  the  with- 
drawals will  not  deplete  the  supplies  of 
ammunition,  equipment,  and  everything 
that  is  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

We  must  get  something  definite  con- 
cerning that  into  law,  perhaps,  through 
the  appropriation  bills.  We  need  fur- 
ther facts  to  guide  us. 

Mr  President,  the  comments  that  fol- 
low are  not  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this 
bill.  However,  I  cannot  see  any  basis 
whatsoever  for  the  talk — certainly  there 
is  no  evidence  for  it  now — to  the  effect 
that  the  draft  can  be  discontinued,  or 
that  Congress  should  fail  to  extend  or 
continue  the  present  Selective  Service 
Act. 

Speculation  about  what  could  be  done 
or  whether  it  will  be  continued  is  harmful 
to  our  ability  to  secure  the  proper  flow 
of  manpKJwer  into  the  services.  It  en- 
courages postponement.  Moreover,  it 
creates  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
p>eople,  the  young  men,  and  their  families, 
in  making  their  plans  for  the  future, 
and  planning  their  education. 

Even  though  the  present  law  has  2  ad- 
ditional years  to  nan,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  emphatic  about  it  now  to  eliminate 
uncertainty  and  get  more  stability  as  a 
basis  for  planning  by  persons  who  have 
a  military  obligation  to  discharge. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  bill  that  is 
ordinarily  managed  by  that  esteemed  and 
beloved  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Georgia  had 
already  scheduled  these  hearings.  They 
were  carried  out  by  following  his  pattern 
as  much  as  we  could. 

I  commend  and  thank  each  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  each  member  of  the  Appropriations 


Subcommittee  on  Defense.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  is  chairman 
of  both.  I  thank  them  for  their  very  fine 
cooperation  and  the  careful  attention 
they  gave  these  hearings.  The  commit- 
tees sat  jointly.  There  was  a  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation.  A  great  many  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  substan- 
tially contributed  to  the  hearings  and 
the  writing  of  the  bill  and  examination 
of  the  witnesses. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  came  away  with  a  very 
fine  impression  of  our  program  and  great 
confidence  in  it.  We,  of  course,  missed 
the  chaii-man  greatly.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  he  continues  steadily  to  im- 
prove and  is  regaining  his  full  strength 
and  in  time  will  be  back  to  his  usual 
active  place  here  in  the  Senate.  He  tells 
me  that  he  is  feeling  good  now,  and  that 
he  will  be  back  in  full  harness  when  he 
returns.  I.am  sure  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  rejoices  in  that  news. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  an 
important  one  that  I  think  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  a  further 
strengthening  of  our  ability  to  defend 
oui'selves  and  our  interests  if  hostilities 
should  be  forced  on  us.  Characteristi- 
cally, it  does  not  contain  everything  that 
every  person  with  responsibility  for  de- 
fense would  like,  but  it  does  provide  the 
foundation  for  an  enhanced  national 
defense. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  as  presented 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who, 
as  I  have  already  said,  contributed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  hear- 
ings so  greatly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I,  with  him, 
deplore  the  absence  of  our  chairman 
who.  for  a  good  many  years,  always  took 
care  of  this  bill  in  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee.  I  hope  he  will  be  v/ith  us 
shortly.  We  shall  rejoice  when  that  day 
comes.  But  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  he  has  ably  sup- 
plante?!  temporarily  the  regular  chair- 
man, and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  approve  of  the  work  of  the 
Senatxjr  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  I  am  but  a  mild  substitute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  what  the  acting  chairman  has 
said.  I  support  him  in  full.  The  com- 
mittee has  submitted  the  request  for  new 
spending  authority  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  As 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  S.  800  re- 
quested $8.7  billion  for  procurement  and 
$6.6  billion  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation.  The  committee 
reduced'  the  amount  requested  for  pro- 
curement by  $51.4  million  and  added  a 
net  amount  of  $38  million  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for 
an  overall  net  reduction  in  the  bill  of 
$13.4  million. 

I  supported  the  acting  chairman  in 
the  addition  of  $82  million  for  further 
development  of  the  manned  bomber.    I 


also  supported  the  addition  of  two  nu- 
clear  attack  submarines,  raising  the 
total  from  four  to  six.  We  added  these 
two  amounts  to  the  bill  because  they 
were  supported  by  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  top  civilians  and  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff, 
and  where  there  is  doubt  in  the  com- 
mittee as  to  who  is  right,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion  that  we  should  add  the  additional 
amount.  The  Department  of  Defense 
need  not  spend  that  money  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  unless  it 
wishes  to  do  so.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
appropriate  v.'hat  is  needed.  This  money 
may  be  needed  and  may  be  used,  so  we 
added  $82  million  for  the  manned 
bomber  d^elopment,  and  increased 
the  number  of  submarines  authorized 
from  four  to  six.  I  believe  this  was  wise. 
As  the  Senator  pointed  out  in  the  col- 
loquy, we  also  reduced  some  research 
funds  for  military  science,  but  not  for 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

I  have  a  very  brief  statement  I  wish 
to  add  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
fi-om  Mississippi.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  is  a  good  one  and  has  been  carefully 
developed  with  a  great  effort  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  have  been 
extremely  conscientious  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  hearings,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  well  said.  It  covers  the 
procurement  of  material  and  provides 
funds  for  research  and  development. 
The  committee  was  most  careful  to  make 
cuts  where  it  felt  that  the  program 
could  be  stretched  out  and  the  delay 
would  have  no  marked  effect  on  our  de- 
fense effort. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
10  E-2A  Hawkeye  aircraft.  As  is 
stated  in  the  committee  report,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  5,  the  committee  under- 
stands that  the  procurement  will  keep 
the  production  line  in  operation  through 
the  early  part  of  calendar  year  1967. 
The  committee  felt  that  procurement 
of  this  type  of  aircraft  before  there 
was  evidence  that  it  could  fully  perform 
its  mission  was  unwise.  Therefore,  it 
decided  to  delay  further  procurement 
until  such  time  as  the  technical  defects 
were  remedied. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I  know,  namely,  that  there  is  a  consid- 
able  amount  of  reprograming.  About  20 
percent  of  the  procurement  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  reprogramed. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  emergency 
funds  of  $150  million  than  can  be  used 
for  additional  research  and  development. 

Also,  there  is  $150  million  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  authority  to 
transfer  from  any  or  all  military  func- 
tions appropriations  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  no  one  source 
can  be  reduced  by  more  than  70  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  $300  million  I  have 
just  mentioned,  there  Is  $200  million  for 
research  and  development  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  limitations 
as  contained  in  the  "emergency  fund." 

Therefore,  if  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  there  is  $500  million  the  Sec- 
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subject  to  the  screening  process  from  the 
Ready  Reserve  absent  special  circimi' 
sti^nc6S> 

I  have  very  recently  been  informed 
that  some  Departments  of  the  executive 
branch  have  corisidered  personnel  of  the 


'''^^pvelopment  or  for  additional  pro-  when  the  "bugs"  were  removed  or  on 
'""^mfntff  the  Hawkeye  or  any  other  their  way  to  being  r^oved.  we  were  m- 
curement,  II  wic  ^^     ^^  terested  in  the  aircraft. 

Pu°T/rPriuce  the  request  from  10  to  5     the  "bugs"  have  been  taken  out.  P^^y.^!^J^^:L."  o^h  i.^^iitv  of  the  ac 

should  reduce^ine^ie^uc  ^^    STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Massachusetts  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  more 
questions,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

The  bill  is  open 


for  motor  gunboats. 

T  supported  what  the  committee  has 
done  with  respect  to  the  request  for  re- 
varch and  development.  ,,     ^     . 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  said  about        —  -    .     ^^      ^  .  , 
rplarch   under    the    nuclear   test   ban    Inouye  in  the  chair) 
Sv     I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve    to  further  amendment 
the  bill  as  repori^ed  by  the  committee.  If 
there  are  any  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  in  connection  with 
any  materiel  procurements,  that  can  be 
straightened  out  in  conference. 

I  support  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 


The  only  thing  I  have  to  add  at  this 
time  is  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  committee  action  with  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  procurement  pro- 
gram for  aircraft  for  the  Navy : 

The  committee  deleted  an  item  of  $99.8 
million  for  the  procurement  of  10  E-2A 
Hawkeye  aircraft. 

The  E-2A  Hawkeye  is  a  carrier-based  early 
warning  aircraft  that  Is  important  to  fleet 
air  defense.  This  program  was  initiated  in 
1957  and  a  substantial  number  of  this  type 
aircraft  has  been  funded.  Because  of  tech- 
nical deficiencies,  the  1965  procurement  was 
canceled  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  procurement  authorized  in  earlier  years 
was  stretched  over  a  longer  period.  The  com- 
mittee understands  that  the  stretched  pro- 
curement will  keep  the  production  line  in 
operation  through  the  early  part  of  calendar 

year  1967.  .       „, 

The  procurement  of  a  significant  number  of 
this  type  aircraft  before  there  was  evidence 
that  it  would  perform  as  intended  appears  to 
be  an  instance  of  a  commitment  to  produc- 
tion before  this  action  was  warranted. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  Importance 
of  the  E-2A  aircraft  to  fleet  air  defense. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]  might  wcll  bc  interested  in 
this: 

If  the  technical  problems  can  be  solved,  the 
committee  wiU  be  sympathetic  toward  au- 
thorizing additional  procurement,  but  the 
committee  desires  to  review  the  progress  made 
on  solving  these  problems  before  approving 
additional  procurement  at  this  time.  If  the 
deficiencies  are  overcome  before  another  au- 
thorization request  is  considered,  additional 
funds  could  be  applied  to  this  program  after 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  a  reprograming 
action. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .,...,      , 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  271  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  In  front  of  "Under"  and  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  a  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  may  be  transferred  to  the  Standby 
Reserve.  Retired  Reserve,  or  to  an  inactive 
status  only  at  his  request  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred, or — 

"(1)  If  he  fails  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards and  qualifications  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  title  for  all  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  the  service  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber; or  ^  -^  ^ 
"(2)   pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 

363.  571,  or  863." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  In  the 
case  of  any  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
on  or  after  December  I,  1964;  and  any  per- 
son who,  on  or  after  such  date  and  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  a 
member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Standby  Reserve,  Retired  Re- 
serve, or  to  an  Inactive  status  without  his 
consent  shall  be  restored  to  his  prior  status 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  he 
requests  in  writing  to  remain  in  his  current 
status. 


I  point  out  that  the  production  line  will 
not  be  stopped  because  we  took  out  these 
airplanes.  Continuing  production  can  be 
forthcoming  well  over  into  the  early  part 
of  the  calendar  year  1967  and,  by  then, 
the  program  can  have  been  back  before 
us  and  we  can  consider  whether  to  au- 
thorize the  appUcation  of  additional 
funds  to  this  procurement,  by  reprogram- 
ing or  otherwise. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from, Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.    We  were 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  January  16, 1965, 
issued  directive  1200.7  ordering  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  key  employees  of  the 
executive  branch,  out  of  the  Active  Re- 
serve and  into  either  the  Standby  Re- 
serve of  the  Retired  Reserve,  depending 
upon  their  length  of  service. 

Although  the  detailed  procedures  were 
not  spelled  out  in  the  directive,  recent 
amplifications  have  indicated  that  the 
Department  will  consider  all  executive 
department  employees  of  grade  15  or 


The  propriety  and  legality  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Defense  Department  in  this 
regard  are  highly  questionable  for  several 
reasons.    First  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  participants  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
program  are  required  to  sign  a  Ready 
Reserve   agreement,   a   contract   which 
binds  them  to  a  term  of  service  m  the 
Active  Reserve  from  1  to  5  years.    The 
individual  is  clearly  bound  by  such  con- 
tracts in  a  legal  sense  and  the  right  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  unilat- 
erally abrogate  such  agreements  is  in 
doubt.     The  issuance  of  this  directive 
marks  the  first  such  attempt  in  the  more 
than  50  years  of  the  Reserve  system  as 
we  know  it.  ^  ^^    , 

With  reference  to  Members  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  who  also  may  be  mem- 
bers or  former  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserve,  their  requirements  for  military 
service  should  be  the  subject  of  a  Presi- 
dential determination,  as  they  were  in 
World  War  II.    The  premise  underlying 
the  Defense  Department  order  is  in  er- 
ror- namely,  that  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  other  persons  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, is  unfit  not  only  to  serve  in  the 
Ready  Reserve,  but  also  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  can  best  serve  his 
country  at  a  time  of  national  crisis  as  a 
legislator  or  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty.     President  John- 
son himself  went  on  active  duty  m  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II  and  served  for 
7   months   until   recalled   by   President 
Roosevelt.    Twenty   other  Members   of 
Congress,  including  Senators  now  pres- 
ent on  the  floor,  did  the  same  thing  be- 
fore the  President  determined  by  Execu- 
tive order  that  they  should  be  recalled. 
Subsequent  to  the  recall  order,  12  of  that 
20  later  resigned  or  did  not  seek  reelec- 
tion in  order  to  remain  on  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  many  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.    This  leads  to  another  aspect 
of  the  DOD  directive;  its  penal  nature. 
If  a  Member  of  Congress  or  of  the 
executive  branch  should  decide  to  re- 
sign his  position  in  order  to  serve  in  the 
armed  services  during  a  national  emer- 
gency he  will  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  prepare  himself  for  such 
duty  as  a  member  of  a  Reserve  branch  of 
the  armed  services  for  as  long  as  he  has 
held  that  position.    Additionally,  the  di- 
rective harshly  discriminates  among  Re- 
serve officers  who  have  less  than  18  years 
of  sei-vice  and  more  than  20  years  of 
service.    This  is  so  because  those  who 
have  more  than  18  years'  service,  but  less 
than  20.  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating   20   years  for   retirement 
purposes.    Thus,  those  with  less  than  18 
years  of  service  are  summarily  prevented 
from  further  participation  in  the  Reserve 
program  in  order  to  qualify  for  retire- 
ment, and  those  with  over  20  years  are 
forced  to  retire  prematurely  or  enter  the 
limbo  of  the  Inactive  Reserve  where  they 
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are  unable  to  accumulate  credit  for  re- 
tirement or  promotion  or  to  maintain  a 
readiness  for  service  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

Further,  the  failure  of  incumbent 
Members  of  Congress  to  win  reelection  is 
not  an  unknown  phenomenon.  In  the 
1964  elections,  10  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  also  ready  resei-vists  were  de- 
feated, leaving  70  remaining  Members 
as  active  reservists.  If  those  10  had  not 
been  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Ready 
Resei-ve  during  their  congressional  serv- 
ice, and  thus  qualify  for  promotion  and 
retirement  points,  their  reentry  now  into 
the  Ready  Reserve  would  leave  them  be- 
hind their  contemporaries  in  promotion 
and  current  readiness — a  severe  penalty 
for  serving  in  the  Congress.  It  is  un- 
fair to  deny  the  right  to  accumulate  pro- 
motion and  retirement  credit  to  a  re- 
semst  simply  because  he  is  also  serving 
his  counti-y  in  an  elective  or  appointive 
office. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  the 
military  authorization  bill  provides  that 
any  person  transferred  to  the  Standby 
Reserve  or  the  Retired  Reserve  as  a  result 
of  DOD  Directive  1200.7  shall  be  restored 
to  his  prior  status  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
within  30  days.  The  amendment  makes 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  lacks 
authority  to  make  such  blanket  deter- 
minations in  the  future.  It  does  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  existing  reg- 
ulations for  the  management  of  the  Re- 
serve. In  my  view,  this  amendment  is 
necessary  because  of  the  present  disposi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
take  upon  itself  authority  to  issue  orders 
contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
congressional  policy  as  set  down  in  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

No  order  such  as  this  has  ever  before 
been  issued  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic. In  the  59  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  Dick  Act,  there  has  been  no  precedent 
for  this  action.  It  represents  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  create  legal  authority  where 
none  has  previously  existed.  The  very 
attempt  illustrates  the  urgency  for  stat- 
utory clarification  of  the  situation  so 
that  the  intent  of  Congress,  the  coun- 
try's only  constitutional  lawmaking 
branch  of  Government,  may  be  made 
crystal  clear. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  holding  Reserve  com- 
missions has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor  several  times. 
However,  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  and  former  Senator 
Croldwater  on  June  4,  1963,  made  clear 
beyond  doubt  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional violation  when  a  Member  of 
Congress  also  serves  in  a  branch  of  the 
Reserve.  A  provision  of  the  United 
States  Code  describes  the  status  of  a  Re- 
serve officer  not  on  active  duty.  Title  5, 
section  30r(d),  United  States  Code  says: 

When  he  Is  not  on  active  duty,  or  when 
he  is  on  active  duty  for  training,  a  Reserve 
is  not  considered  to  be  an  oCQcer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  a  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  or  discharging  any 
official  function  under,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  United  States  because  of  his  ap- 
pointment, oath,  or  status,  or  any  duties  or 


functions   performed   or   pay  or  allowances 
received  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  for  aU  the  foregoing 
reasons  I  feel  my  amendment  must  be 
adopted.  I  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  importance  of 
this  matter  with  great  care  and  to  vote 
in  favor  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
posed  whether  my  amendment  would  ap- 
ply to  the  so-called  congressional  Re- 
serve units  which  were  in  existence  some 
time  ago.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  my  amendment  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  status  of  the  congressional 
Reserve  units,  all  of  which  were  disestab- 
lished by  the  service  Secretaries.  The 
conduct  of  such  units  is  clearly  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  military  de- 
partments. My  amendment  goes  only 
to  the  eligibility  of  individuals  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Ready  Reserve;  it  does 
not  purport  to  direct  the  reestablishment 
of  defunct  Reserve  units  or  otherwise 
affect  the  management  of  the  Reserve 
program. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  my 
losing  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  delay — and  I  am  sure  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  do  so — consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  But  for  the  first  time 
there  has  now  been  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  was  not  presented 
to  the  committee.  No  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  any  Senator  can  state  exactly 
what  the  impact  of  the  amendment 
would  be  on  our  highly  important  Re- 
serve system.  Under  those  conditions, 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  I  would  feel 
compelled  to  continue  consideration  of 
the  amendment  until  an  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  to  inform  Senators  as  to 
what  it  means  and  what  it  would  do. 

The  amendment  would  in  effect  over- 
rule to  a  large  extent  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  delegated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Although 
in  some  respects  it  is  a  different  order 
from  several  preceding  orders,  neverthe- 
less it  was  issued  in  the  process  of  carry- 
ing out  what  has  been  the  policy  for  sev- 
eral years  under  a  law  that  was  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  build  up  the 
Reserves. 

As  I  said,  there  is  no  report  on  the 
amendment.  There  is  no  way  for  Sena- 
tors to  be  informed,  except  through  de- 
bate on  the  amendment.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  all  the  facts  before  the  Sen- 
ate. As  active  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  feel  compelled  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  point  out  the 
history  of  this  subject.   In  1955  the  Con- 


gress enacted  a  law  which  was  intended 
to  be  usedj-eally  to  strengthen  the  Army 
Reserve  forces  by  authorizing  a  statutory 
screening  process.  I  believe  that  until 
1955  there  was  no  statutory  authority  for 
screening  the  Reserves  and  as  long  as  a 
member  of  the  Reserves  carried  out  his 
orders  and  met  the  minimum  require- 
ments, there  was  no  way  to  screen  out 
the  Reserves. 

Under  that  law,  President  Eisenhower 
issued  an  Executive  order  transferring 
that  authority,  as  he  was  authorized  to 
do,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  turn, 
the  late  President  Kennedy  exercised  the 
power  through  Executive  order,  turning 
it  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
turn.  President  Johnson  issued  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Executive  order  turn- 
ing that  power  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Under  that  law  and  the  power  thereby 
delegated  by  the  President  last  January, 
the  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara, 
issued  amended  regulations  for  screen- 
ing the  Ready  Reserves. 

It  contains  some  new  disposition  that 
I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  the  main  basis  of  his  com- 
plaint. It  contains  new  items  which 
I  shall  read  in  a  moment.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada would  amend  the  entire  law  that 
Congress  enacted  in  the  1950's  and  would 
withdraw  from  the  President  the  certain 
p>ower  to  issue  regulations  for  screening 
personnel  in  the  Ready  Reserve,  thereby 
keeping  it  up  to  date  as  a  going,  quick, 
ready,  hard-hitting  organization,  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  ready  to  go  and 
are  not  needed  more  for  other  uses. 
The  amendment  would  reduce  the  au- 
thority of  that  law. 

The  main  discussion  has  been  with 
reference  to  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  directive  that  provides  as 
follows : 

The  following  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve who  have  fulfilled  their  Ready  Reserve 
obligations  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Standby  Reserve. 

That  provision  transfers  them  from 
the  Ready  Reserve — "ready  to  go"  bet- 
ter describes  them  than  any  other 
words — to  the  Standby  Reserve. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
other  Presidential  appointees  requiring 
Senate  confirmation  were  transferred 
under  this  order.    Then : 

(B)  Members  of  the  legislative  branch  ol 
the  United  States. 

(C)  Members  of  the  judicial  branch  ol 
the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  those  of  Cabinet  rank 
are  included,  and  there  are  others.  But 
generally  the  others  follow  what  has 
been  the  order  of  screening  heretofore, 

This  amendment  does  not  pertain  only 
to  the  three  groups  I  have  read,  beginning 
with  the  Vice  President  and  continuing 
through  the  legislative  branch  and  judi- 
cial branch.  It  would  amend  the  law 
that  permits  the  President  to  screen  the 
Ready  Reserve,  and  would  again  make  It 
the  law  of  the  land,  even  though  we  are 
trying  to  emphasize  Reserves  more,  that 
the  President  would  have  reduced  power 
to  screen  these  men.  Those  of  them  who 
have  a  mind  to  do  so  would  not  have  to 
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.   onvthing  except  to  fulfill  the  mini-     his  excellent  record.     But  I  am  com- 
^'  m^SuSlments  and  could  "sit  it  out."     pelled  to  tell  Senators  that,  to  a  degree. 


S  would  not  include  others,  of  course 
n,T  the  Cannon  amendment  would 
revert  to  the  old  rule  that  does  not  give 
the  emphasis  to  the  screening  that  Re- 
irve  system  deserves,  in  saying  that  so 
^ne  as  a  man  meets  the  minimum  statu-- 
nrv  requirements  of  the  Reserve,  he  wiU 
rontinue  to  draw  his  pay  and  be  in  the 
Rpadv  Reserve;  and  I  suppose  all  the 
nSnotions  would  come  in  due  course. 
m  other  words,  the  order  merely  draws 
the  hand  back  and  says,  in  effect.  "These 
men  are  not  touchable."  .   ..  .^ 

I  submit  that  regardless  of  the  mdivid- 
uals  involved  or  regardless  of  hardship 
that  might  accrue  to  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  should  not  enact 
general  legislation  that  would  put  all 
tiie  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  be- 
yond the  reach  of  even  the  Commander 
tn  Chief.  That  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  national  security. 

I  have  been  urging  for  years  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  money  for  more 
equipment,  more  supplies,  more  readi- 
ness, more  pay,  more  functions,  more 
buildings,  more  guns,  and  more  of  evei-y- 
thing  else  for  the  Reserves,  both  the 
Army  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Reserves.  So  this 
is  not  a  new  question  to  me.  With  all 
deference  to  everyone  concerned,  this 
proposal  would  definitely  be  a  step  back- 
ward in  the  Ready  Reserve  program. 
The  principal  differences  between  this 
Department  of  Defense  order  and  the 
others  that  have  been  issued  are  those 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  considering 
purely  a  hardware  bill.  The  bill  has  to 
do  with  ships  and  aircraft  of  all  kinds, 
materiel,  research,  and  development.  It 
concerns  the  actual  hardware  for  all  of 
our  vast  worldwide  military  program. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  no  business  being  tied 
to  this  bill,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
motives  of  the  individuals  who  have 
talked  with  me  about  the  subject,  but  the 
amendment  does  not  belong  in  the  bill. 
It  would  literally  cut  the  insides  out  of 
one  of  the  major  operations  of  our  Res- 
serve  system. 

Let  us  consider  this  subject  only  after 
there  has  been  a  hearing  on  a  bill  to 
amend  the  present  law;  after  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  facts  and  to 
hear  both  sides;  and  after  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  proposal 
and  get  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  Then  let  such  a  bill  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  I  shall  help 
to  move  it  along  so  that  it  can  be  debated 
on  its  merits  and  we  can  decide  whether 
we  wish  to  change  the  policy  or  not. 

By  all  means,  let  us  approach  the  sub- 
ject under  the  conditions  we  are  faced 
with  now  in  a  systematic,  orderly,  and 
logical  way.  The  amendment  is  a  shot- 
gun proposal  to  amend  a  major  law  at 
the  last  moment.  The  committee  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  speak  with  great  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  He  is  a  valued 
Reserve  officer  and  has  an  outstanding 
record.    I  do  not  detract  from  him  or 


these  are  matters  of  personnel.  If  the 
problem  can  be  settled  in  a  logical,  sys- 
tematic way.  I  shall  be  up  front,  fighting 
to  do  justice  to  the  men  concerned. 

I  have  never  had  a  more  pleasant  con- 
versation and  have  never  been  more  im- 
pressed with  a  man  than  I  was  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa   [Mr. 
Miller]  who  spoke  with  me  about  this 
subject.    He  has  had  many  years  of  fine 
service  in  the  Reserve  and  is  a  man  who 
is   willing   to   serve.     I  would   not.  of 
course,  do  anything  that  would  hurt  him. 
But  we  are  not  dealing  with  individuals 
in  this  matter.    We  are  deaUng  for  keeps 
in  the  matter  of  preparedness,  especially 
in  view  of  the  reliance  and  dependence 
that  we  have  come  to  place  on  our  great 
Reserve  system.    I  use  the  word  "great" 
advisedly,   because   I   know   something 
about  the  contribution  that  many  of  the 
Reserve  units  and  many  of  the  National 
Guard  imits  have  made.    I  am  up  front 
in  wanting  to  support  them. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  mentioned 
this  subject  to  me  the  latter  part  of  last 
week,  after  the  committee  had  passed 
on  the  bill;  but  when  I  received  a  copy 
of  his  amendment,  I  turned  it  over  to  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  oonmiittee 
who  knows  more  about  personnel  than 
anyone  else.  I  asked  him  to  get  some 
figures  concerning  the  number  of  men 
the  amendment  would  affect.  In  one 
short  sentence,  his  memorandum  states: 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  have  the  statistics  which  indicate 
the  reasons  for  the  transfers  from  the  Ready 
to  |;he  Standby  Reserve. 

In  other  words,  520,000  men,  during 
fiscal  1964,  were  screened  out  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  for  all  reasons.  There 
were  about  60.000  officers  and  460.000 
enlisted  men. 

A  larger  nmnber  of  those  transfers 
were  due  to  transfers  of  those  who  com- 
pleted obligated  service.  That  is  not 
this  kind  of  screening  before  us  now. 

So  I  asked:   "How  many  men  can  I 
tell  the  Senate  this  proposal  would  di- 
rectly affect?"    We  cannot  get  those  fig- 
ures.   But  it  will  be  in  the  thousands— 
not  merely  the  small  number  we  have 
been  discussing.    We  do  not  know  and 
therefore  cannot  tell  the  Senate  what 
the  impact  of  the  amendment  would  be. 
I  have  hurriedly  prepared  some  re- 
marks that  are  partly  a  repetition  of 
what  I  have  said;  but  I  plead  with  Sen- 
ators   imder    their    responsibilities    as 
Members  of  this  body,  to  go  slow  before 
they  vote  for  the  amendment.    If  it  were 
to  become  law.  it  would  literally  cut  the 
heart  and  soul  out  of  the  method  of  mak- 
ing our  Reserve  syistem  effective  and 
keeping  it  screened,  so  as  to  keep  in  it 
men  who  are  ready  to  go  and  trained  to 
go.    These  men  are  not  screened  out  now 
because  of  any  deficiencies  of  their  own. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that.    They  are  re- 
moved, under  this  order,  because  they 
are  already  serving  the  Government  in 
capacities  that  are  deemed  to  be  more 
important  than  would  be  their  services 
as  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve.    As 
a  part  of  making  our  Ready  Reserve 
more  and  more  ready,  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  screened  out  because  it  was 


felt  that  they  were  more  important  in 
the  positions  they  now  hold.  Of  course, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

We  have  now  in  the  Preparedness  and 
Investigating  Subconunittee  a  matter 
that  I  did  not  want  to  handle.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  said.  "Your 
subcommittee  will  handle  it."  I  refer  to 
hearings  on  the  realinement  program  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  The 
amendment  does  not  go  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Army  Reserve.  That  is  another 
matter.  The  amendment  relates  to  it  in 
some  way.  However,  if  we  want  to  pre- 
serve the  Army  Reserve,  we  cannot  do  it 
by  voting  for  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  goes  to  the  assessing  of  the 
personnel  and  the  screening  of  this 
Ready  Reserve,  which  ought  to  be  done 
every  12  months. 

We  are  conducting  hearings  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  not  finished  the 
hearings  by  any  means.  Certainly  a  spe- 
cial study  should  be  included  in  those 
hearings. 

The  effect  and  the  substance  of  this 
amendment  is  to  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  screen  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  we  know,  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
screening  is  to  insure  that  our  Ready  Re- 
serves will  be  at  their  peak  of  readiness 
whenever  they  are  mobilized,  giving  rec- 
ognition at  the  same  time  to  the  needs 
of  our  civili£Ui  Government  and  economy. 
The  provisions  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  would  provide  that  if  a 
member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  meets  the 
prescribed  qualifications  and  is  not  past 
the  legal  limit  pertaining  to  age  and 
length  of  service,  he  may  not  be  relieved 
or  removed  from  the  Ready  Reserve  with- 
out his  consent. 

The  amendment  would  have  a  retro- 
active date  of  December  1.  1964.  That 
does  not  mean  the  members  of  oiu"  group 
in  the  Senate  or  House,  or  judges  who 
were  affected,  or  a  few  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  or  others  under  the 
confirmation  process. 

That  means  that  no  one  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  could  be  screened  out  so  long  as 
he  was  within  the  age  and  service  limits 
and  met  the  other  requirements.  s^ 

This  proposal  would  give  freedom  of  ^ 
choice  to  the  individuals  on  this  ques-/^ 
tion.  rather  than  leaving  this  matter  to 
the  President,  or  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  whom  this  authority  is  dele- 
gated. 

I  would  look  with  some  favor  on  an 
amendment  that  pertained  to  a  group,  or 
provided  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  not  be  screened  out.  That  would 
be  wholly  different,  though.  This  pro- 
posal would  prohibit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  screening  anybody 
out  of  the  Ready  Reserves,  if  he  meets 
these  minimum  requirements. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  have  effec- 
tive management  of  our  Ready  Reserves 
and  meet  the  needs  of  national  security, 
there  must  be  a  limitation  on  the  free- 
dom of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual. In  other  words,  there  must  be  a 
single  authority,  as  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides, with  respect  to  making  decisions 
on  the  screening  of  om-  Reserves. 
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The  law  now  contained  in  section  271, 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  provides 
the  President  with  very  broad  authority 
for  screening  the  Ready  Reserves  in 
order  to  accomplish  five  stated  objectives. 

The  first  objective  is  to  prevent  the 
attrition  of  units  and  members  during 
mobilization,  thereby  insiiring  their 
availability  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

We  are  talking  about  an  effort  to 
have  a  Reserve  force  that  is  ready  to  go. 
We  are  trying  to  get  Reserves  that  are 
composed  of  men  who  are  trained  and 
ready  to  go.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  we  would  stay  the  hand  of 
the  man  to  whom  we  have  heretofore 
given  the  responsibility  of  the  screening 
out  process. 

The  other  objectives  aimed  at  are  as 
follows : 

The  second  objective  is  a  retention  of  a 
proper  balance  of  military  skills; 

The  third  objective  is  to  insure  that 
critical  civilian  skills  ai'e  not  retained 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  Reserves,  thereby 
giving  recognition  to  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  economy  during  the  war  effort; 

The  fourth  objective  is  recognition  of 
previous  combatant  action  with  respect 
to  retention  in  the  Ready  Reserves ;  and 

The  fifth  objective  is  to  insui-e  that 
extreme  personal  or  community  hard- 
ship will  not  occur  as  a  result  of  reten- 
tion in  the  Ready  Reserves. 

One  could  say,  "The  President  could 
decide  that  after  war  was  declared."  I 
do  not  think  that  we  shall  declare  war 
any  more  before  we  get  in  it.  We  did 
not  do  it  in  the  case  of  Korea.  The  idea 
is  to  have  men  at  the  key  place,  trained 
and  ready  to  go.  Others  are  already 
screened  out.  so  that  when  the  order 
comes  for  them  to  move,  they  move 
forward  as  a  unit,  without  anyone  stop- 
ping and  having  to  decide  whether  he 
was  more  valuable  in  that  slot  or  in 
Congress. 

We  want  the  system  as  it  is  now,  in 
which  system  it  is  provided  that  some 
responsible  person  has  already  said 
where  he  would  be  the  most  valuable. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  read  the  five  provisions.  The  im- 
portant thing,  in  my  opinion,  in  section 
271  is  that  under  the  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  each 
armed  force  shall  provide  a  system  of 
continuous  screening  of  units  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve.  Those  are 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 
It  gives  the  authority  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  says, 
"shall."  It  does  not  say,  "may,"  or  any 
Other  equivocation.  It  says,  "shall  pro- 
vide." This  amendment  would  take 
away  the  regulation  that  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  exercise  under  this  stat- 
ute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  law  that  was  enacted 
in  1955.  I  would  dislike  to  lose  a  single 
one  of  these  men.  The  law  was  passed 
to  authorize  the  Reserves.  The  law  was 
used  by  President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  now  President  Johnson. 

We  would  weaken  the  Reserves  by 
agreeing  to  this  amendment.    It  is  not 


necessary.  It  would  be  a  step  backward. 
It  would  weaken  our  whole  system.  If 
we  were  to  repeal  that  section,  we  might 
as  well  stop  talking  about  trying  to  build 
up  the  Reserves,  put  more  money  in  it, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  require  an  individual's  consent  for 
his  removal  from  the  Ready  Reserves,  I 
submit  that  the  present  authority  would 
be  diluted.  No  recognition  could  be 
given  to  the  proper  balance  of  skills  if 
the  individual  might  choose  to  remain  in 
the  Ready  Reserves.  No  recognition 
could  be  given  to  the  need  for  critical 
skills  in  the  civilian  economy.  No  rec- 
ognition could  be  given  to  community 
hardship  situations  where  the  individual 
might  be  otherwise  qualified  and  choose 
to  remain  in  the  Ready  Reserves.  In  ef- 
fect, the  amendment  would  not  permit  a 
freedom  of  choice  by  all  individuals. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  our  Armed 
Forces,  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
screening  process,  there  must  be  a  cen- 
tral authority  with  a  single  set  of  ground 
rules.  That  is  what  we  did  when  we  en- 
acted the  law. 

Prior  to  1955,  there  was  no  specific 
statutory  provision  for  screening  the 
Ready  Reserves.  The  Korean  expe- 
rience, due  to  the  many  inequities  and 
mixups  during  mobilization,  magnified 
the  need  for  a  statutory  system  in  order 
to  attempt  to  achieve  equity  among  the 
individuals  involved  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  continuous  system  of  screen- 
ing to  make  certain,  so  far  as  possible, 
that  units  and  individuals  would  be 
trained,  ready,  and  available  when 
called. 

Friends  have  called  me  and  said  that 
Members  of  the  Senate,  fine  as  they  are, 
have  a  right  to  continue  this  service. 
Personally,  I  wish  they  could.  But  mat- 
ters cannot  be  decided  on  a  personal  ba- 
sis or  on  the  basis  of  what  is  ordinarily 
an  individual's  right,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  matter. 

The  Presidential  authority  under 
section  271  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  certain  Department  of  Defense 
directives  have  been  in  effect  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  screening  proc- 
ess by  the  military  departments  has  left 
something  to  be  desired.  As  an  example, 
the  military  departments  were  advised 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
November  1,  1962,  that  "the  previous 
callup  of  the  Ready  Reserves  in  late 
1961 — the  Berlin  callup — reveals  cer- 
tain problem  areas  resulting  from  incom- 
plete or  inadequate  screening  of  ready 
reservists." 

That  is  what  we  said  based  on  our 
Berlin  callup  experience.  Even  with 
this  law,  nevertheless,  in  practice,  there 
are  certain  problems  that  result  from  in- 
complete or  inadequate  screening.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  repeal 
the  law  for  all  screening.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  Since  the  recent  directive 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  the  screening  process  has  been  in- 
tensified. It  requires  removal  from  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  Presidential  appointees,  members  of 


the  judiciary,  and  all  key  employees  of 
all  three  branches  of  the  Government 
It  is  not  directed  exclusively  against 
Members  of  this  body.  It  is  directed  to 
key  employees  of  all  three  branches  of 
Government. 

This  action  has  been  taken  to  insure 
what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  consid- 
ers the  best  uses  of  these  individuals  dur- 
ing periods  of  mobilization.  In  effect,  it 
has  been  determined  that,  for  the  offi- 
cials involved,  their  talents  are  more 
vital  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
Government  during  an  emergency  in 
their  civilian  capacities  than  in  uniform. 

Here  again,  in  certain  cases,  these  deci- 
sions may  be  debatable  as  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, but  we  do  not  want  to  repeal  a 
law  and  withdraw  those  persons  from 
certain  agencies  in  which  President 
Eisenhower,  and  Presidents  following 
him,  have  screened  the  Ready  Reserves, 
so  that  they  are  ready  to  go  and  can 
move. 

I  have  already  urged  on  the  Senate  in 
every  way  I  know  the  reasons  why  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  consider  the 
possibility  of  holding  hearings  in  his 
committee  on  this  subject  so  that  it  can 
be  considered  on  its  basis,  and  not  in 
relation  to  the  present  procurement 
measure  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Out  of  a  sense  of  duty, 
I  would  do  so  if  requested;  and,  as  an 
individual,  I  think  it  is  humane  that  we 
do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  who  is  absent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  is  already  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  subject. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  committee,  we 
shall  have  to  make  a  report  to  the  full 
committee  when  the  hearings  have  been 
completed.  When  that  report  comes  be- 
fore the  full  committee,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  hold  whatever  other 
hearings  are  necessary,  or  submit  a  reso- 
lution to  take  care  of  the  subject.  That 
should  be  done,  rather  than  tie  the 
amendment  to  this  particular  bill,  which 
is  a  procurement  bill.  We  want  to  get 
the  authorization  through,  so  the  ma- 
teriel of  our  Armed  Forces  can  be  built 
up.  I  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  serves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  add  this  statement  to  his  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  said  about  holding  the 
hearings.  There  is  an  exception.  We 
have  not  gone  into  the  particular  phase 
covered  by  the  amendment,  but  It  is  re- 
lated, and  the  subcommittee  could  go 
into  that  phase,  or  another  subcom- 
mittee could  be  appointed  to  go  into  it. 
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The  question  ought  to  be  looked  into, 
ft  involves  many  fine  people.  I  have 
npver  been  more  impressed  with  a  case 
?han  that  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  But  I  will  object  from  now  until 
the  sun  goes  down  and  insist  that  this 
amendment  should  not  be  added  to  this 
bill,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  know 

anvthing  about  it 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  fMr.  Mansfield  1 
that  there  are  other  ways  in  which  we 
can  do  it.  There  were  no  resolutions 
on  the  matter  until  we  saw  the  amend- 
ment on  the  subject.  There  are  two  ways 
to  accomplish  the  desired  objective.  The 
subcommittee  has  to  make  a  report.  We 
can  draw  up  a  resolution.  Or,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  or  other  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested or  are  members  of  the  committee, 
can  bring  up  a  resolution,  it  can  be  placed 
before  the  full  committee,  and  then 
there  can  be  a  hearing  on  the  resolution. 
Thus  we  can  bring  into  focus  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  that  resolution,  and  we 
shall  have  the  question  before  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  question  of  re- 
alinement  is  so  conflicting,  involving  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard,  that  I 
would  not  want  to  promise,  on  such  quick 
notice,  to  blend  all  those  hearings  into 
one.  This  question  involves  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  are  fine  and  honorable 
men.  The  subject  should  be  considered 
impartially.  I  think  it  should  be  consid- 
ered whether  or  not  another  group  or 
committee  should  consider  the  question. 
But  I  promise  to  hold  a  hearing  and  try 
to  work  on  it. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  What  I  had  in 
mind  was  not  a  resolution  on  the  part  of 
our  subcommittee,  but  a  resolution  being 
presented  to  the  subcommittee,  and  hav- 
ing the  subcommittee  act  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
to  me  so  I  may  direct  a  query  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  consider  ac- 
ceding to  their  suggestions  with  respect 
to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  I  am  being  given  assurance  that  if 
the  amendment  is  not  pressed  at  this 
time,  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  or 
an  appropriate  committee  will  proceed 
to  hold  hearings  and  proceed  to  report  it 
expeditiously? 
Mr,  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  satisfied  with 
that  statement.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  statement  to  correct  a  statement 
made  that  the  amendment  would  re- 
peal the  authority  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  screen  the 
Ready  Reserves.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
I  did  not  want  the  Record  to  stand  un- 
corrected. This  language  comes  at  the 
end  of  section  271  as  an  additional  sub- 
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section,  and  does  not  prohibit  the  right 
of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— and  particularly  the  Secretary— 
to  screen  on  military  matters.  I  did  not 
want  that  misunderstanding  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

With  the  assurance  I  have  been  given, 
I  am  willing  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield.  May  I  first  say  one  word,  in  view 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
said.    I  read  a  part  of  his  amendment: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve, 
Retired  Reserve,  or  to  an  inactive  status  only 
at  his  request  to  be  so  transferred  •  •  • 

So  if  he  does  not  consent  to  it.  that 
power  is  cut  off.  provided  he  meets  the 
minimum   requirements. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  what 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  had  to  say,  and 
request  the  Senator  to  continue  reading, 
because  there  is  a  provision  thereafter 
which  in  effect  would  leave  the  screening 
provision  intact. 

I  would  not  have  even  considered  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  if  its  language  had  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  words  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  just  quoted;  but  with  the  ad- 
ditional words  which  are  in  the  amend- 
ment, I  thought  it  was  a  thorough 
amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  per- 
mit, I  should  like  to  ask  for  an  under- 
standing on  this  point,  because  as  I  un- 
derstand from  his  asking  that  hearings 
be  held  on  this  matter,  he  then  said 
something  about  reporting  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration.  Have  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Nevada  correctly 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  said  that  it  would 
be  reported  expeditiously. 

Ml-.  MILLER.  The  Senator  means  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  as  a  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  subcommittee 
holds  hearings  on  it.  it  will  make  an  ex- 
peditious report  to  the  full  committee, 
and  then  the  full  conmiittee  may  decide 
against  reporting  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  at  least  there 
would  be  a  hearing. 

Mr.  CANNON.    But  I  am  talking  about 
an  expeditious  report  after  the  hearing. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  here  and  ti-y  to  pledge 
any  subcommittee  or  committee  as  to 
what  it  will  do  or  not  do  when  it  reports, 
or  anything  else,  if  it  involves  something 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
jsJlr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  shoiUd  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  a  question, 
§0  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. 

My  question  is:  Under  our  general 
rules,  I  understand  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  to  make  a  report  to  the  full  com- 
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mittee.  The  full  committee  then  has  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  entire  sub- 
ject. If  it  votes  favorably,  of  course  the 
measure  will  be  reixjrted  to  the  Senate, 
but  if  it  votes  negatively  at  that  time, 
it  will  not  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  yet  yielded  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  the  rest  of  the  amendment  at  that 
point,  which  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  until  debate  started  today. 
The  remainder  of  the  amendment  reads: 

If  he  falls  to  comply  with  the  standards 
and  qualifications  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  all  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  the  ser\'ice  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber— 

And  so  forth. 

I  have  said  all  the  time  that  if  he  did 
not  meet  the  minimum  requirements,  he 
could  be  screened  out,  of  course.  That 
goes  without  saying;  but  if  the  inter- 
pretation I  have  placed  on  the  amend- 
ment is  not  substantially  what  I  said, 
why  offer  the  amendment?  If  it  were 
not  necessary  to  change  present  law,  the 
amendment  would  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr.  BARTLETT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  attitude  of  fairness  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  that  perhaps 
I  did  not  understand  the  amendment  the 
same  way  he  did ;  but  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  drafters  of  the  amendment — 
and  I  participated  in  its  drafting — to  do 
anything  to  pull  the  hand  of  either  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  President  so 
far  as  screening  is  concerned,  except  on 
one  point:  Because  we  happen  to  be 
Members  of  Congress,  or  someone  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  the  judiciary,  or 
someone  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
executive  branch,  that  mere  fact  by  it- 
self is  not  suflBcient  to  screen  us  into  the 
Inactive  Reserve.  We  will  take  our 
chances  with  everyone  else,  and  if  we 
do  not  measure  up  to  it,  very  well.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  will  be  the  basis 
for  its  advocacy  before  the  subcommit- 
tee during  Einy  hearings  which  will  be 
held. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada withdrew  his  amendment,  did  he 
not? 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Mississippi,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  the 
floor? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  also  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
a  few  questions  on  this  matter  of  the 
Hawkeye  aircraft  which  has  been  deleted 
from  the  bill  as  introduced.  I  suggested 
to  the  Senator's  assistant  on  the  floor 
that  I  would  ask  these  questions. 

We  sent  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
Navy,  which  has  specifically  answered 
them.  The  information  elicited  would 
seem  to  indicate  two  aspects  of  the  matter 
which  have  a  tendency  to  dictate,  per- 
haps, some  change  in  the  committee's 
action.  Knowing  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  will  come  before  the  committee-  in 
conference.  I  pose  these  questions  for  the 
Senator: 

In  essence,  what  we  glean  from  the 
Navy's  answers  is  that  if  we  did  what  the 
committee  suggests,  namely,  to  stretch 
out  the  present  procurement  in  order  to 
see  what  progress  is  being  made  in  getting 
out  more  of  the  "bugs"  in  the  Hawkeye 
aircraft,  we  would  encounter  two  diffi- 
culties. One  would  be  that  we  could  not 
sustain  the  approved  force  levels  for  this 
type  of  aircraft  without  new  procure- 
ment, leaving  a  period  of  at  least  6 
months  during  which  force  levels  would 
drop  or  the  E-IB  interim  aircraft  would 
be  pushed  beyond  the  period  of  carrier 
service  recommended  for  it. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  would 
be  a  eap  in  production  which  would  be 
quite  expensive.  It  would  add  $8  mil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  the  program  to  break 
production  and  then  restore  the  produc- 
tion at  a  later  date. 

I  should  deeply  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's commenting  on  these  two  difficul- 
ties, and  also  on  the  fact  that  an  exer- 
cise—which followed  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  McNamara  on  this  subject — 
elicited  the-  comment  from  the  carrier 
task  force  commander  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  E-2A  Hawkeye  aircraft  was 
"outstanding." 

Taking  all  these  points  together,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  be  kind 
enough  to  give  the  Senate  his  views  as 
to  the  program,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  toward  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  the  main  point 
here  is  the  problem  of  eliminating  the 
"bugs" — if  I  may  use  that  word — which 


are  not  fatal,  but  when  they  are  elim- 
inated, we  will  wish  to  give  a  full  green 
light  to  go  ahead,  so  far  as  our  consid- 
eration is  concerned.  We  feel  that  the 
facts  are  such  that  that  will  happen. 
If  this  difficulty  should  be  cleared  up  ear- 
ly, new  funds  could  be  applied  by  repro- 
graming.  That  is  one  point.  The  oth- 
er point  is  that  we  understand  that  the 
continuity  on  this  matter  is  not  going 
to  be  interrupted,  that  the  production 
hne  will  continue  into  the  early  1967  cal- 
endar year,  that  this  subject  will  be 
up  again  before  Congress  before  that 
time.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  worked  out  to  avoid  closing 
the  production  line  if  the  technical  diffi- 
culties are  overcome. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  why  I  raised  the 
point.  Apparently,  if  the  committee's 
deletion  stood,  continuity  of  the  produc- 
tion line,  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be 
undertaken,  would  still  leave  the  Navy 
with  a  period  of  at  least  6  months  in 
which  it  would  either  have  to  drop  its 
force  levels — that  is,  the  number  of 
aircraft  available— or  push  the  aircraft 
which  it  already  has  beyond  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  proper  period  of  serv- 
ice. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  additional  cost 
factor.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  look  into  this  matter  before  the  confer- 
ence takes  place.  If  the  conferees  were 
satisfied  that  what  has  happened  since 
this  subject  was  considered  justified,  some 
other  decision,  it  is  conceivable,  is  it  not, 
that  this  could  be  reflected,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  conference? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  always  true. 
The  fact  that  we  did  not  approve  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  closed  our  minds 
to  it.  New  facts  may  emerge  or  new 
slants  may  develop  on  existing  facts. 
This  subject  will  be  in  conference.  With- 
out any  intimation  of  what  our  conclu- 
sion would  be,  that  matter  would  cer- 
tainly be  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  second  point  that  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  about  is  this:  When  the  report 
of  the  Senator  spoke  of  reprograming 
action,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  such 
action  does  not  involve  any  new  author- 
ization, but  involves  only  Appropria- 
tions Committee  action? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  both  committees 
are  in  fact  involved  in  such  a  reprogram- 
ing action? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  No  additional 
legislation  would  be  necessai-y  for  re- 
programing  action  to  occur. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
this  assurance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
two  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

they  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with, 
and  ask   that  they  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendments,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  foUow. 
ing: 

"TfTLE    III MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  2201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  memben 
of  the  Armed  Forces  dying  during  an  induc- 
tion period)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  area  comprising 
(A)  Vietnam,  and  (B)  the  waters  and  land 
areas  adjacent  to  Vietnam  as  designated  by 
the  President  by  Executive  order  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
combat  zone  during  the  period  commencing 
on  January  1,  1961,  and  ending  on  the  date 
designated  by  the  President  by  Executive 
order  as  the  date  of  termination  of  combatant 
activities  in  such  area.* 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  estates  of 
decedents  dying  on  or  after  January  1,  1961. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  692  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
taxes  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
death)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  area  comprising 

(A)  Vietnam,  and  (B)  the  waters  and  land 
areas  adjacent  to  Vietnam  as  designated  by 
the  President  by  Executive  order  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  combat  zone  during  the  period  com- 
mencing on  January  1.  1961.  and  ending  on 
the  date  designated  by  the  President  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  as  the  date  of  termination  ol 
combatant  activities  in  such  area.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  individuals 
dying  on  or  after  January  1. 1961." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE    III MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.301.  (a)  Section  112(c)(2)  Of  theln- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deflnition  of  combat  zone)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
..sentence:  'The  term  "combat  zone"  also 
means  the  area  comprising  (A)  Vietnam,  and 

(B)  the  waters  and  land  areas  adjacent  to 
Vietnam  as  designated  by  the  President  by 
Executive  order  for  purposes  of  this  section.' 

(b)  Section  112(c)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  service  performed  in  a  combat  zone)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Service  is  per- 
formed in  the  combat  zone  of  Vietnam  If 
performed  on  or  after  January  1,  1961,  and 
on  or  before  the  date  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  as  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  combatant  activities  in  such 

zone." 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 301  shall  apply  to  taxable  year  1961  and 
all  subsequent  years,  including  the  full  year 
during  which  the  President  proclaims  termi- 
nation of  combatant  activities  as  prescribed 
In  section  301  (b)  of  this  Act. 

Ml".  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  a^^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  througn- 
out  our  Nation's  modern  hlstorj'  the 
American  citizenry  has  extended  specW' 
benefits  to  those  sei-vicemen  who  are 
called  to  duty  and  who  face  combat  con- 
ditions. This  is  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion and  one  Americans  have  proud), 
respected. 

It  seems  to  me  only  right  and  appro- 
priate that  this  tradition  be  extendwl  w 
encompass  the  present  confiict  in  Viet- 
nam.    There  can  be  little  doubt  tnai 
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Americans  in  southeast  Asia  are  facing 
fombat  conditions.  •        u  ^v. 

Members  of  all  the  aimed  services,  both 
JL  and  enlisted,  have  told  me  and 
Sen  to  me  that  they  regard  their 
Irvice  in  Vietnam  to  be  under  combat 
fonditions  equal  to  those  of  Korea  and 
world  War  II.  In  addition,  officials  of 
the  State  Department  have  informed  me 
that  they  regard  Americans  in  southeast 
Asia  to  be  facing  combat. 

As  everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows 
there  are  some  28.000  U.S.  personnel 
ommitted  to  the  Vietnam  war.  More 
than  300  of  these  have  been  killed.  We 
are  losing  boys  and  equipment  there  al- 
most every  day  in  this  fight  against  com- 
munism. ,  ^  . 

I  am  sorry  that  there  has  not  been 
a  <^reater  dialog  in  the  Nation  about  the 
present  legal  situation  confronting  serv- 
icemen in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  situa- 
tion is  this:  Current  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provide  tax  bene- 
fits for  service  in  combat  zones.  All  that 
is  required  is  Presidential  designation  of 
an  area  as  a  combat  zone. 

Although  the  major  American  build- 
up in  Vietnam  dates  from  1961,  we  never 
have  proclaimed  that  area  a  combat  zone 
for  Internal  Revenue  Code  purposes. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sensitive  foreign 
poUcy  questions  raised  when  the  Presi- 
dent publicly  designates  an  area  a  com- 
bat zone.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  the 
Congress  take  that  action  now.  Such 
congressional  action  need  not  be  inter- 
preted by  anyone  or  by  any  nation  as 
any  sort  of  warlike  action.  Rather,  con- 
gressional action  can  be  interpreted  only 
as  a  domestic  matter  concerning  clari- 
fication of  tax  laws. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I,  for  one,  would 
welcome  Presidential  declaration  of 
Vietnam  as  a  combat  zone.  I  think  no 
one  in  the  world  any  longer  has  any 
doubt  about  the  situat-.on  there. 

However,  even  if  the  President  feels 
foreign  policy  requirements  forestall  his 
action  in  this  area,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  Congress  has  a  fundamental  ob- 
ligation to  treat  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam with  as  much  fairness  as  that  ex- 
tended to  the  men  who  served  our  Na- 
tion and  all  freemen  in  Korea. 

I  urge  this  Senate  to  take  the  leading 
step  in  granting  to  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  in  southeast  Asia  the 
recognition,  opportunities,  and  benefits 
which  this  Nation  has  afforded  for  serv- 
ice in  the  far-too-frequent  combat  zones 
of  the  past. 

The  first  amendment  I  propose  would 
designate  the  southeast  Asian  area  as  a 
combat  zone  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing income  tax  relief  to  the  personnel 
there.  It  would  make  operative  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  law  that  allow  en- 
listed men  total  income  tax  exemption 
and  all  officers  a  $200  monthly  tax  ex- 
emption. 

The  second  amendment  is  a  com- 
panion measure  designating  southeast 
Asia  a  combat  zone  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  estate  tax  relief  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  men  killed  there.  It  also  would 
forgive  unpaid  income  tax  owed  by  those 
estates.  It  would  benefit  the  widows  and 
children  of  Vietnam  dead,  again  utiliz- 
ing existing  provisions  of  the  law. 


These  two  amendments  are  so  written 
as  to  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1961. 
That  date  marks  the  real  beginning  of 
the  American  buildup  for  the  defense  of 
both  South  Vietnam  and  of  American 
interests  there. 

The  period  1954  to  1959  was  a  quiet 
period  in  southeast  Asia  with  the  United 
States  conducting  a  low-key  military 
program  of  some  700  advisers.  Commu- 
nist terror  and  subversion  were  at  a  low 
level.  Then,  in  1960  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Communists  initiated  a  turning 
point  with  their  decision  to  take  over  full 
direction  of  efforts  to  seize  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  American  buildup  in  response  to 
obvious  Communist  designs  began  in  1961 
when  we  increased  the  number  of  ad- 
visers to  some  2,000  in  the  face  of  Red 
infiltration.  By  1962.  we  were  up  to 
11.000  men;  by  1963—15,500;  by  1964— 
23,000;  and  today— nearly  28,000. 

Americans  fighting  in  southeast  Asia 
today,  and  those  who  ri.sked  their  lives 
in  earlier  years,  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  combat  veterans  for  these  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

My  amendments  are  so  drawn  as  to 
apply  not  only  to  the  men  on  the  ground 
in  Vietnam,  but  also — subject  to  Presi- 
dential delimitation  of  the  zone  of  opera- 
tions— to  men  in  Laos  and  to  those  sailors 
and  naval  officers  at  sea  in  waters  ad- 
jacent to  the  troubled  area. 

I  have  asked  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  estimate  the  funds  involved 
in  granting  these  time-honored  benefits 
to  servicemen.  The  Service  advised  me 
that  estimation  is  very  difficult  because 
of  the  varying  levels  of  American  person- 
nel commitment  in  the  area,  and  that 
public  discussion  of  an  estimate  is  some- 
what restricted  by  security  considera- 
tions. 

However,  in  a  very  general  way,  IRS 
has  estimated  that  servicemen  would  re- 
ceive, from  these  existing  parts  of  the 
lav.-,  tax  benefits  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4  million.  That  is  something  like  eight 
one-thousanths  of  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional defense  budget.  It  is  about  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  would  buy  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  B-58  bomber.  It  is  roughly 
the  cost  of  the  two  F-105's  we  lost  2  days 
ago. 

It  is  a  very  small  price  tag  to  place  on 
a  very  big  obligation  owed  by  all  Ameri- 
cans to  those  who  fight  for  us  in  Asia.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  extend  these  tax  bene- 
fits to  om-  servicemen,  by  implementing 
existing  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Quite  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  fine  motives  and  his  ob- 
jectives in  getting  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate,  at 
this  point,  can  really  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendments.  Certainly  it  is  clear 
that  they  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
pending  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  amendments 
have  been  presented  earlier  in  the  form 
of  bills  which  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Further- 
more, the  very  subject  matter  of  the 
bills  themselves,  although  laudable,  is 
one  that  Is  covered  by  the  Constitution. 
It  constitutes  a  revenue  bill,  affecting 


revenue.  For  that  reason  I  believe  a 
point  of  order  would  have  to  be  raised, 
although  the  Senator  certainly  should 
have  his  "day  in  court"  at  another  time  in 
connection  with  his  thoughts  on  this 
matter. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  see  fit  to  with- 
draw his  amendments,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  wait  for  a  better  day, 
under  the  nxle  I  shall  have  to  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  desire  of  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  keep  the 
bill  a  clean  bill,  so  to  speak,  since  it  is  a 
military  hardware  bill.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  defer  to  his  wishes. 

I  believe  that  the  constitutional  objec- 
tion is  met,  in  that  the  bill  is  not  a  rev- 
enue bill  as  such.  It  is  not  a  tax  meas- 
ure. It  would  merely  establish  a  declara- 
tion which  would  enable  present  law  to 
be  implemented.  It  would  not  raise  rev- 
enue. It  would  not  raise  or  lower  taxes 
or  provide  for  additional  rates.  It  would 
merely  be  a  declaration  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  a  combat  zone  so  that  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  could  be  imple- 
mented. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  keep  the  bill  purely  a  procure- 
ment bill,  dealing  only  with  military 
hardware.  I  am  inclined  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  and  wishes  of  the  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  comments 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Murphy]  in  support  of 
my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Murphy 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  in  urging  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments designed  to  give  those  Americans  who 
dally  place  their  lives  on  the  firing  line  in 
Vietnam  a  tax  consideration — a  tax  break 
that  we  have  traditionally  extended  to  serv- 
icemen in  combat  areas. 

Although  there  may  be  policy  reasons  why 
the  President  is  reluctant  to  designate  this 
area  of  Vietnam  a  combat  zone,  fairplay  and 
logic  demands  that  Congress  recognize  the 
sacrifices  our  men  are  making  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  results  of 
that  conflict  may  In  no  small  way  determine 
the  shape  of  tomorrow's  world.  That  con- 
flict, depending  upon  the  outcome,  will  either 
discourage  or  encourage  the  Commtmlst  aim 
of  world  domination.  If  we  fail,  the  appetite 
of  the  aggressor  will  be  Increased;  the  Com- 
munists will  look  for  other  fertile  areas  into 
which  to  sink  their  ugly  aggressive  teeth. 

With  the  stakes  so  high  to  the  free  world 
and  with  the  risks  so  great  to  the  American 
soldier,  I  believe  the  Congress  by  passing 
these  amendments  will  be  saying  to  the  GI: 
"We  recognize  the  sacrifice  you  are  making 
in  preserving  freedom  and  we  In  a  small  way 
are  granting  you  a  taxing  benefit  in  apprecia- 
tion and  recognition  of  your  courageous  fight 
against  Communist  aggression  and  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port these  amendments  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas- 
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Siu"ely  there  can  be  no  doubt  remain- 
ing in  any  American's  mind  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Vietnam.  To  call  it 
anything  else  is  ridiculous. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  point 
where  the  death  of  a  few  military  ad- 
visers or  helicopter  pilots  could  be 
shrugged  ofif  as  unfortunate  accidents. 

The  world  knows  of  our  buildup  of 
military  strength  in  Vietnam  and  the 
strikes  against  North  Vietnamese  targets 
by  our  planes.  The  world  also  knows 
that  Communist  aggression  and  terror, 
including  the  bombing  of  civilians,  is  on 
the  increase. 

To  recognize  Vietnam  as  a  combat 
theater  of  operations  simply  amounts  to 
facnig  the  facts.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  these  amendments  be- 
cause they  are  right  and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Mr.  President,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  distinguished  acting  chair- 
man. I  withdraw  my  amendments.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  at  a 
later  time  to  offer  them  to  a  more  ap- 
propriate vehicle.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd]  might  consider  the 
amendments  in  his  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  very  fine  attitude 

and  his  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  question  on  another^subject  which  I 
should  like  to  address  to  the  Senator 
from    Mississippi.    We    have    a    rather 
bui-ning  interest  in  New  York  in  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard.     There  are  pro- 
visions in  the  House  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  H.R.  6500,  re- 
cently ordered   reported  by  the  House 
committee  to  be  found  on  page  3,  lines  4 
to  20,  inclusive,  in  two.  sections  which  deal 
with  that  subject.    Section  302  repeats, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  allocation 
of  new  ship  construction.    I  can  under- 
stand why  the   Senate  committee   felt 
that  the  act  provided  what  it  did;  and 
that  is  sufficient.    But  I  notice  that  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Hou.<;e  bill  would  abolish 
the  so-called  65-35  ratio  for  ship  con- 
version, alteration,  and  repair.    I  under- 
stand that  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.    The 
Secretary  testified   at   page   192  of  his 
statement  before  the  committee  that  re- 
moval of  the  65-35  formula  would  raise 
from  65  to  80  percent  the  quantity  of 
work  in  the  public  yards  on  conversion, 
alteration,  and  repair.   Section  303  of  the 
House  bill  provides — 

The  assignment  of  naval  ship  conversion, 
alteration,  and  repair  projects  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  economic  and  military  consid- 
erations and  shall  not  be  restricted  by  re- 
quirements that  certain  portions  of  such 
naval  shipwork  be  assigned  to  particular 
types  of  shipyards  or  to  particular  geographi- 
cal areas  or  by  similar  requirements. 

This  was  a  notable  point  in  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  report  does  not  go 
into  the  subject.  I  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  Senator  would  want  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate a  word  of  explanation  as  to  its  omis- 
sion from  the  Senate  bill. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  first  place,  in 
relation  to  the  legislative  situation,  the 
committee  considered  its  own  bill.  The 
House  bill  has  not  yet  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
has  before  it  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  The  House  committee  action  was 
brought  to  our  attention  after  our  hear- 
ings had  closed,  and  we  did  not  pass  on 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  So,  if  the  House 
should  pass  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
with  the  provision  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  the  item  would  be  in  con- 
ference and  would  be  given  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  have 
not  made  any  specific  decision  on  the 
question.  It  would  be  a  matter  or  first 
impression. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  own  background, 
knowledge,  and  so  forth,  but  no  decision 
has  been  made  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  to  page  2  of  our 
report  and  the  tabulation  which  appears 
in  the  fifth  column.  The  Senator  v.-ill 
notice  that  in  section  412  there  is  shown 
the  authorization  required.  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  cover  the  pro- 
visions of  section  412  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  missiles.  Navy  ships,  and  so  on. 
The  question  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  raised  did  not  arise  with- 
in the  province  of  the  bill  at  all,  but  it 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  if  the 
House  passes  the  House  version  of  the 
bill — and  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will — 
the  committee  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  question  of  first  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is. 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  far  as  the  bill  and  its 
consideration  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  assume  that 
it  would  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  necessary — 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  this  would 
be  borne  in  mind — at  some  stage  to  get 
the  view  of  the  Senate  upon  that  par- 
ticular provision  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  past  three  defense  appro- 
priation bills.  It  might  easily  be  one 
of  the  provisions  which  would  he  in  dis- 
agreement of  such  a  character  that  it 
would  call  for  an  expression  of  view  by 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     I  believe  that 

we  have  had  the  Senate's  view  on  that 

subject  for  the  past  3  or  4  years.    I  am 

"confident  that  we  shall  have  it  again 

this  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
throughout  the  long  hearings  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  the  prepa. 
ration  of  the  report,  even  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  were  very  ably  assisted 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Darden,  Mr.  William 
W.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Francis  S.  Hewitt,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Borda.  On  behalf  of  all 
members  of  the  committee  I  wish  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  In  connection  with  the 
amendments  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Braswell,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  for  giving  his  usual 
fine  assistance.  I  wish  to  thank  him, 
too,  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  should  like 
to  commend  our  acting  chairman.  He 
took  over  under  difficult  circumstances 
upon  the  necessary  temporary  departure 
of  our  good  friend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  conducted  the 
hearings  with  great  fairness  to  every 
member  of  the  committee,  regardless  of 
his  party  or  political  disposition.  He 
deserves  the  commendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  fine  way  in  which  he  has  han- 
dled the  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?   On  this 
question  the-  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],   the   Senator   from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma    [Mr.   Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  ana 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], ana 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syminc- 
ton]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  ^ 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  ana 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8o. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS — 85 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Hoggs 

Allott 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Anderson 

Bible 

Burdick 

April  6, 

Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd.W.Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Case 
cmircli 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dlrksen 
Domlnlck 
Douglas 
Eastland 
Eilender 
'Ervln 
Fannin 

Fong 
Pulbrlght 

Gore 
Harris 

Hart 
Hlckenlooper 

HiU 

Holland 

Hruska 
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Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy,  Ma-ss. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

RibicofT 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Slmp.son 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Bass 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Gruening 

Hartke 


Hayden 

Johnston 

McGee 

McGovern 

Monroney 


Pastore 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Symington 


So  the  bill  (S.  800)  was  passed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

was  passed.  . ,     ^ 

Mr.    JACKSON.     Mr.     President,     I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
Tffe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.         

ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2362,  reported  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
that  it  be  laid  down  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  There  will  be  no  action  on 
the  bill  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2362 )  to  provide  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther voting  tonight. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC    COUNCIL— RESO- 
LUTION BY  STATE   OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Hugh  J.  Wade,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
State  of  Alaska,  has  transmitted  to  me 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature 
of  that  State,  strongly  urging  congres- 
sional enactment  of  S.  944,  to  expand 
marine  research  and  establish  a  National 
Oceanographic  Council. 

S.  944,  cosponsored  by  Senators  of  both 
parties  from  many  States,  would  provide 
a  legislative  base  for  the  national  oceano- 
graphic program.  State  program  objec- 
tives, and  create  an  independent  Cabinet- 
level  Council  similar  to  that  of  the  Na- 


tional Security  Council,  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  and  the  proposed  Federal 
Water  Resources  Council.  Legislation  to 
establish  the  latter,  as  all  of  us  know,  has 
already  passed  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Joint  Resolution  23  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  calling  for  enact- 
ment of  S.  944,  and  stating  reasons 
therefor,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
House  Joint  RESOLtrnoN  23  of  the  State 

OF  Alaska 
Resolution    relating    to    the    creation    of    a 
National  Oceanographic  Council 
Be  it   resolved   by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  economy  of  Alaska  is  in  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  ocean;  and 

Whereas  seafood  is  an  imp>ortant  food 
source  for  Alaskans;   and 

Whereas  Alaska  commerce  is  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  maritime  transportation;  and 
Whereas  the  importance  of  the  oceans  to 
the  welfare  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  Alaskans,  was  empha- 
sized by  the  introduction,  by  Senator  Magnxj. 
SON  of  Washington,  of  S.  944  which  provides 
for  the  coordination  of  all  Federal  activities 
regarding  oceanography  by  a  proposed 
National  Oceanographic  Council;  and 

Whereas  expanded  and  efficiently  coordi- 
nated national  programs  as  envisioned  by 
S.  944  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Alaska :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  S.  944  by 
the  Congress  is  respectfully  urged  by  the 
Fourth  State  Legislature  of  Alaska;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  C.  McCor- 
MACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Committee;  the 
Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  chairman. 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee; and  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett 
and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Grui:ning,  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
rivers,  U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation   in   Congress. 

Passed  by  the  house  February  19,  1965. 
Niche  Gravel, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Passed  by  the  senate  March  12,  1965. 

President   of   the   Senate. 
William  A.  Egan, 
Governor  of  Alaska. 


VOICE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  U.S. 
POLICY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  March  13  issue  of  Business  Week, 
which  carries  Secretary  Connor's  picture 
on  its  cover,  tells  of  his  aims  as  the  De- 
partment's top  executive  in  a  lead  ar- 
ticle titled  "Voice  of  Business  in  U.S. 
Policy."  I  have  found  this  article  highly 
interesting  and  informative  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
Business  Week,  titled  "Voice  for  Business 
in  U.S.  PoUcy"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voice  for  Business  in  U.S.  Policy — That's 

What  John  T.   Connor   Aims  To   Be   as 

Commerce  Secretary,  and  He's  Likely  To 

Make  a  Bigger  Mark  Than  Any  Recent 

Holder  of  the  Job;  Balance-of-Payments 

Drive  Is  His  First  Test 

John  T.  Connor  is  not  only  the  youngest 

man  to  be  named  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 

a  quarter  century,  but  he  promises  also  to 

stake  out  a  new  role  for  the  holder  of  this 

usually  lackluster  Cabinet  post. 

Unlike  the  corporate  executive  who  tradi- 
tionally accepts  a  top  Government  position 
as  the  capstone  of  a  career  nearing  ^s  end, 
Connor — now  50 — is  still  a  "comer."  He  sees 
a  new  career  ahead  of  him,  believes  this  ad- 
ministration gives  him  new  horizons. 

President  Johnson,  he  believes,  wants  ad- 
vice  from   businessmen    before   policies   are 
fixed,   not   just   assent   or   opposition   after 
they  are  adopted.     So  he  conceives  his  role 
as  that  of  businessman's  representative   in 
the  Johnson  administration. 
mutual 
One  reason  he  was  eager  to  take  on  the 
job.  Connor  says,  was  because  Johnson  un- 
derstands business  and  businessmen  "better 
than  any  President  since  God  knows  when." 
'I  was  attracted  to  this  Job  by  the  Presi- 
dent's  frequent   statement    of   his   philoso- 
phy—which is  just  what  I've  been  saying," 
he  adds. 

.Johnson,  obviously,  was  attracted  to  Con- 
nor because  of  what  Connor  is  and  repre- 
sents: an  executive  who  worked  his  way  to 
the  presidency  of  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  by  the 
time  he  was  40,  and  from  this  base  became 
one  of  the  authentic  members  of  the  U.S. 
business  establishment. 

wider  swath 
As  a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of 
business  to  the  Nation's  welfare,  Connor 
feels  that  the  management  viewpoint  should 
be  brought  to  bear  in  the  early  stages  of  ad- 
ministration policymaking. 

As  a  prime  example,  he  mentions  tax  pol- 
icy, and  cites  the  provisions  in  this  year's 
medicare  bill  levying  half  the  increased  tax 
(like  other  social  security  taxes)  on  employ- 
ers. This  will  cost  business  a  lot  of  money, 
but  "as  far  as  I  know,"  he  notes,  the  Com- 
merce Department  wasn't  consulted  on  It. 

One  thing  is  evident  in  all  this:  Connor 
will  have  more  opportunity  to  cut  a  wide 
swath  in  Washington  than  any  Commerce 
Secretary  since  Herbert  Hoover.  And  there 
are  signs  that  the  President  is  willing  to  let 
Connor  earn  himself  a  place  in  the  ring  of 
close-In  Johnson  advisers. 

I.  jumping  right  in 
Johnson  assigned  Connor  to  two  tough 
problems  before  the  new  Secretary  really 
knew  his  way  around  the  long  suite  of  offices 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  massive,  block-size 
Commerce  Building — just  a  hop-skip-and- 
jump  from  the  back  door  to  the  White  House. 
He  was  placed  on  the  President's  three-man 
Panel  created  to  settle  the  nagging  dock 
strike,  alongside  Labor  Secretary  W.  WiUard 
Wirtz  and  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon. 

More  important,  he  Is  in  full  charge  of 
whipping  up  compliance  of  500  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  companies  with  Johnson's  un- 
precedented voluntary  program  to  curb  the 
critical  balance-of -payments  deficit  that  has 
been  draining  the  United  States  of  Its  gold 
and  complicating  our  position  in  the  world. 
Welcome 
Connor  welcomed  the  assignment  to  the 
Dock  Strike  Panel,  and  thinks  Johnson's  ap- 
pointment of  him  is  a  significant  pointer. 
Many  businessmen  have  long  felt,  as  he  puts 
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it,  that  "settlements  resulting  from  Govern- 
ment intervention  haven't  always  reflected 
man;i.gemenfs  point  of  view."  But  he  figures 
that  his  experience  as  an  enlightened  man- 
agement man,  who  has  long  dealt  with  labor 
matters  and  union  officials,  Indicates  he  won't 
deal  with  labor  or  strike  problems  "in  a  nar- 
row or  partisan  way." 

Both  Secretary  Wirtz  and  he,  Connor  says, 
see  a  need  for  a  unified  and  common  ap- 
proach to  problems  in  the  labor-management 
field.  While  he  doesn't  say  so,  he  obviously 
expects  his  access  to  the  White  House  on  such 
matters  will  be  as  easy  as  that  of  Wirtz,  on 
whom  Johnson  relies  heavily. 

Fai-oraWe 

Labor  views  Connor  favorably.  O.  A. 
Knight,  president  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers,  negotiated  one  contract  di- 
rectly with  Connor.  "They  were  stymied  on 
a  new  contract  at  Merck  when  Connor  and 
I  took  over,  and  we  got  a  settlement."  Knight 
recalls.  "He's  a  fair  man  to  deal  with  but  he 
doesn't  give  away  anything.  You  can  do 
business  with  him." 

Knight  notes  it's  unusual  for  a  company 
president  to  handle  negotiations  himself — 
and  unusual  to  find  one  with  whom  you  can 
reach  an  understanding. 

A  National  Maritime  Union  official,  who  is 
usually  blasting  the  Commerce  Department 
for  its  maritime  policy,  commends  Connor 
for  setting  up  a  tripartite  subcommittee  to 
study  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  mari- 
time industry — "something  we  wanted  for  a 
long  time  but  could  never  get.  This  fellow 
is  going  at  It  the  right  way." 

An  AFL-CIO  maritime  expert  who  sat  in 
on  the  one  tripartite  meeting  so  far  says  of 
Connor:  "I  was  very  favorably  Impressed. 
He  seemed  to  know  what  It  was  all  about. 
He  does  his  homework." 

No  special  pleader 
Connor  doesn't  consider  himself  a  special 
pleader,  by  any  means.  He  sees  himself  as 
representative  of  a  new  generation  of  busi- 
ness leaders  whose  views  diverge  widely  from 
those  of  many  older  executives  now  retiring 
or  past  retirement  age. 

n.    "I'M    A    NEW    DEALER" 

The  President  is  a  New  Dealer,  says  Con- 
nor, and  "so  am  I."  He  doesn't  share  the 
feeling  of  those  businessmen  of  the  time  who 
couldn't  bear  even  to  hear  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  name.  Connor's  own  generation 
can't  forget  the  experience  of  getting  an 
education  or  a  job  In  the  depression,  or  the 
experiences  of  the  war  and  postwar  years. 
"It's  part  of  our  fiber,"  he  says. 

The  Conunerce  Secretary,  whose  gray  hair, 
ruddy  complexion,  and  reserved  manner  give 
him  the  air  of  the  trust  manager  of  a  large 
bank,  says  this  with  great  conviction. 

Whatever  his  New  Deal  views,  he  believes 
the  business  community  occupies  a  key  posi- 
tion In  the  governmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country;  so  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  for  Government  policies  to 
"encourage  and  nourish  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  private  business." 

No  stranger 

This  Isn't  Connor's  first  Government  ex- 
perience; his  wartime  Government  career,  in 
fact,  provided  his  springboard  to  Merck. 

A  graduate  of  Syracuse  (magna  cum  laude, 
1936)  and  Harvard  Law  School  (1939),  he 
first  served  In  a  New  York  law  firm,  then  as 
general  counsel  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  whose  chief  was 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  After  2  years  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  he  became,  at  war's  end,  a 
special  assistant  to  Navy  Secretary  James 
Forres  tal. 

Connor  agrees  that  Dr.  Bush  was  "very 
instrumental"  in  sending  him  to  Merck  in 


1947.    He  became  vice  president  3  years  later 
and  in  another  5  years  president. 

HI.    CURING    THE     DEFICIT 

In  pushing  the  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram, Connor  brings  to  bear  experience  in 
the  inner  circle  of  the  top  business  organi- 
zations— the  Business  Council,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  and  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  There's  no  doubt,  either, 
of  his  own  firsthand  knowledge  of  inter- 
national trade.  He  led  Merck's  big  expan- 
sion drive  into  markets  in  21  countries. 

Connor's  advisory  committee,  picked  to 
l-,elp  put  across  the  voluntary  program.  Is  blue 
chip  all  the  way.  Chairman  A.  L.  Nicholson. 
of  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  is  Its  chairman; 
Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  American  Machine  & 
Foundry,  Is  vice  chairman.  Members  are 
President  Fred  J.  Borch,  of  General  Electric; 
Chairman  Carl  J.  Gilbert,  of  Gillette  Co.; 
Chairman  Ellsha  Gray  II,  of  Whirlpool  Corp.; 
President  J.  Ward  Keener,  of  B.  F.  Goodrich; 
President  George  S.  Moore,  of  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Chairman  Stuart  T. 
Saunders,  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR.,  and 
Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  general  partner,  Gold- 
man. Sachs  &  Co. 

Convinced 

Connor  Is  convinced  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram win  work;  and  the  seven  members  at 
the  first  advisory  committee  meeting  a  week 
ago  told  newsmen  they  agreed. 

"We  think  that  we  will  begin  to  get  re- 
sults in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year," 
Connor  said,  "and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  we  should  have  a  pretty  good  indi- 
cation of  just  how  successful  it  is." 

The  first  wave  of  criticism  of  the  program. 
Connor  thinks,  came  from  businessmen  who 
weren't  at  the  President's  White  House  meet- 
ing and  didn't  understand  what  It  was  all 
about.  He  Implies  that  once  word  gets 
around,  the  critics  will  subside. 

He  is  relying  on  the  chief  executives  of  the 
500  top  companies  in  the  program.  They 
know,  he  says,  the  program  has  to  be  a  suc- 
cess "because  the  consequences  of  failure 
are  too  dreadful  to  contemplate."  Conqor 
is  ramming  this  home  hard:  The  "or  efse" 
is  direct  exchange  controls. 

Doubtful,  skepticism 

Connor  admits  that  "down  the  line"  in 
many  companies  there  is  doubt  and  skepti- 
cism. That's  why  he  Is  making  sure  that 
the  top  executive  of  each  company  Is  held 
responsible  for  its  performance.  Before  his 
advisory  committee  convened,  he  met  with 
the  chief  financial  officers  of  Its  members' 
companies  to  make  sure  the  top  executives 
were  well  briefed. 

Connor  concedes  there  Is  resistance  to  the 
proposal  for  formal  quarterly  reports  from 
each  company  on  its  own  "balance-of-pay- 
ments ledger,"  and  says  the  quarterly  pro- 
posal "isn't  definite."  "The  idea  of  divulging 
this  Information  is  new  to  some  companies," 
he  explains. 

No  company  is  being  asked  to  turn  back 
Its  oversea  investment  program.  Connor 
tells  them:  "If  you  keep  your  direct  invest- 
ment program  unimpaired,  then  help  us  In 
other  ways.     Pick  your  own  weapons." 

Two  years 

What  Connor  wants  mainly  Is  for  compa- 
nies to  borrow  funds  abroad  (even  though  It's 
more  costly),  repatriate  as  much  money  as 
possible. 

Connor  is  also  relying  on  these  compa- 
nies to  push  exports  higher.  He  thinks  the 
big  International  companies  can  do  a  lot  in 
the  next  year  or  two  to  expand  exports  by 
shipping  more  finished  products,  or  more 
parts  and  supplies,  overseas.  Much  can  be 
done  about  some  exports,  he  feels — "coal, 
for  example" — through  deals  with  European 
countries. 


Hotspot 

The  balance-of-payments  program  has 
Connor  on  the  hotspot.  Federal  Resent 
Chairman  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  has  onlv 
about  nine  large  banks  to  deal  with  on  hii 
end  of  the  program.  Connor  has  an  audi- 
torium  full  of  businessmen  to  cajole;  his  500 
companies  are  much  more  diverse  than  the 
bankers. 

A  top  Government  expert,  perennially  pes- 
slmistlc  on  balance-of-payments  remedies 
now  thinks  Connor's  approach  will  work 
"He  knows  these  industry  people  and  he 
knows  all  about  the  progam,"  says  this  ex- 
pert.   "They  won't  be  able  to  fool  him." 

IV.  DESKFUL  OF  PROBLEMS 

Connor's  long  association  with  the  chemi- 
cal Industry  has  earned  him  the  suspicions 
of  those  dedicated  to  lowering  tariffs.  He' 
told  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  he  re- 
gards himself  "neither  as  a  protectionist  nor 
as  a  free-trader,"  and  shows  a  tinge  of  irfl- 
tatlon  when  the  subject  crops  up. 

Criticism  Is  usually  tied  to  his  dissent 
from  a  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment recommendation  for  across-the-board 
tariff'  cuts.  His  statement  was:  "I  must  dis- 
agree with  the  basic  recommendation  in  the 
CED  statement  that  In  the  pending  trade 
negotiations  the  United  States  should  seek 
tariff  reductions  of  50  percent  by  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  free  world  on  an 
across-the-board  basis." 

Connor  says  he  holds  the  same  view  still. 
and  adds  that  It  is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration view  and  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  negotiators  at  Geneva.  He  re- 
fers to  the  "exception  list"  on  which  the 
United  States  won't  negotiate  tariff  cuts,  and 
other  products  on  which  cuts  will  be  less 
than  50  percent. 

On  East- West  trade,  Connor  takes  a  show 
me  sort  of  attitude;  he  sees  no  special  rea- 
son for  a  company  to  sell  know-how  to  the 
Russians  that  It  wouldn't  sell  to  domestic 
competitors.  But  he  thinks  firsthand  dis- 
cussions by  U.S.  Industrialists  with  the  Rus- 
sians are  all  to  the  good. 

Wide  range 

As  Commerce  Secretary,  of  course,  Conner 
faces  decisions  on  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems— the  lagging  railroads  and  Johnson's 
proposed  super-passenger  speed  service:  a 
supersonic  air  transport;  ship  subsidies; 
highway  user  taxes;  Patent  Office  automa- 
tion. He  will  have  a  key  role  In  administer- 
ing the  Appalachla  program,  too,  and  In  any 
broader  regional  development  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

He  Is  cagey  about  how  he  will  shake  up 
the  Commerce  Department,  but  points  out 
that  he  is  a  "student  of  management"  and 
says:  "I'm  going  to  simplify."  He  Is  aghast 
at  the  number  of  end  runs  that  are  possible; 
but  he  prefers  to  get  rid  of  Individuals  who 
block  organization  channels,  rather  than 
change  the  organization  to  wire  it  around 
them. 

DEVELOPMENTS   IN   COLOR 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  concerning 
the  development  of  color  television. 

My  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject.  In  recent 
months  the  activities  with  reference  to 
color  television  have  been  moving  at  a 
rapid  pace,  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  make  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Jack  Gould,  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision writer  of  the  New  York  Times 
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This  article  appeared  in  the  March  1965 

^^There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
iFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1965] 

TV-  SABNOFF  TRIUMPHANT— CBS  WiLL  OFFER 
■       COLOR    ON     Two     MAJOR     SHOWS 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
Pifteen  years  ago  a  grim-lipped  Brig.  Gen. 
n/vid  Sarnoff  stormed  down  to  the  labora- 
tories  of   the   Radio    Corp.    of    America    in 
Princeton,  N.J..  and  read  the  riot  act  to  his 

'""Sef'something  going,"  he  demanded. 
"Get  it  off  the  breadboard.    I'll  Be  back  to- 

'"^^e'seneral  was  talking  about  color  tele- 
vision He  was  an  Industrial  tycoon  whose 
nridehad  been  wounded.  The  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  with  no  record  of 
achievement  at  that  time  In  television  set 
manufacture,  had  challenged  him  on  his 
own  ground.  It  had  dared  to  come  up  with 
a  color  TV  set.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  a 
color  set  with  a  revolving  wheel.  To  an  elec- 
tronics visionary,  that  was  like  replacing  the 
telephone  with  smoke  signals. 

General  Sarnoff  won  his  battle  of  Prince- 
ton "The  thing  the  scientists  came  up  with 
weighed  a  ton  but  it  proved  a  principle  in 
a  demonstration."  he  remembers.  "There 
was  only  one  little  trouble.  The  bananas  In 
the  picture  were  green  and  the  monkeys  were 

^"xhe  peppery  board  chairman  of  RCA,  who 
celebrated  his  74th  birthday  last  month,  re- 
called with  a  laugh  yesterday  the  occasion  of 
his  bravura  Napoleonic  performance  on  the 
Jersey  meadow.  Just  minutes  earlier  he  had 
received  word  that  his  old  adversary,  CBS, 
had  awarded  him  the  final  and  ultimate 
fniits  of  victory  In  a  one-man  struggle  with 
few  parallels  In  industry. 

Starting  nexf^  fall.  CBS  will  become  the 
last  of  the  three  networks  to  do  regular 
programing  in  color.  The  Danny  Kaye  and 
Red  Skelton  shows  will  be  done  in  natural 
hues  and  the  new  Thursday  night  feature 
movie  will  be  presented  in  color.  Some  local 
CBS  programing  also  will  be  switched  to 
color. 

CBS  had  been  the  lone  Important  holdout 
against  regular  color  and  the  general  re- 
ceived its  capitulation  with  a  wry  smile  as  he 
sat  behind  a  desk  that  seemed  big  enough 
for  doubles  in  table  tennis. 

"Of  course,  it  might  have  come  a  little 
sooner,"  he  quipped. 

The  general,  nattily  attired  In  a  pin- 
striped suit  and  with  a  characteristically 
yeasty  mode  of  expression  that  long  has  been 
the  despair  of  his  contingents  of  lawyers  and 
publicity  men,  had  reason  to  savor  the  quiet 
afternoon  in  his  office  in  the  RCA  Building 
at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

Before  his  company  earned  a  nickel  from 
color  TV  the  general  had  sunk  $130  million 
Into  the  research  and  development  of  a  color 
system  that  had  no  flywheels  or  motors  and 
could  be  compatibly  Introduced  without  dis- 
turbing black-and-white  TV  service. 

'I  guess  this  may  have  been  the  toughest 
fight  of  my  life,"  he  said.  "We  only  spent 
$50  million  before  getting  a  return  on  black- 
and-white  TV." 

At  one  time  not  a  single  TV  manufacturer 
supported  General  Sarnoff's  struggle,  and 
both  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  initially 
adopted  a  philosophy  of  letting  RCA  and  its 
subsidiary,  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  go 
it  alone. 

General  Sarnoff  yesterday  could  contem- 
plate a  new  billion  dollar  color  TV  indus- 
try, a  consumer  demand  that  Is  exceeding 
the  supoly  of  picture  tubes,  and  steadily 
lowering  costs. 


"It's  really  been  remarkable,"  the  general 
said.  "Everybody  laughed  at  our  picture 
tube  and  some  said  It  woulQ  never  work. 
But  we've  never  changed  the  principle  of  the 
thing  since  we  started." 

Color  sets  are  now  selling  for  about  $380 
and  up.  A  few  are  priced  as  low  as  $300  as 
sales  attraction.  More  than  400  stations  are 
now  equipped  to  transmit  color. 

The  general  estimated  that  3  million  sets 
were  in  use  and  that  within  a  year  the  figure 
would  rise  to  5  million.  Color  TV  is  now 
RCA's  leading  consumer  product  in  sales  vol- 
ume and  the  company  Is  reaping  the  rewards 
of  Its  pioneering. 

The  general  diplomatically  hinted  that 
color  might  provide  a  new  cycle  of  excite- 
ment that  TV  programing  could  always  use 
but  he  was  wary  about  predicting  when  the 
crucial  bottleneck  in  color  picture  tubes 
might  be  broken. 

"You  never  know  about  the  American 
manufacturer  when  there  is  a  buck  around 
the  corner,"  he  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cidentally, a  great  deal  of  the  develop- 
ment is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  had  long  urged  that 
the  makers  of  television  sets  embark 
upon  this  program,  and  they  did  em- 
bark upon  it  with  great  success. 


POSTURE'S  PLACE  IN  OUR  HEALTH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  done 
much  to  make  the  American  people 
aware  of  the  importance  of  physical  fit- 
ness. President  Kennedy,  before  him. 
created  an  intense  interest  in  physical 
fitness  in  his  youth  fitness  programs. 
Federal  programs  of  this  kind  require 
the  understanding  and  support  of  all 
citizens  of  the  Nation  to  be  effective  and 
to  produce  a  healthier,  more  robust 
population. 

For  many  years,  the  chiropractic  pro- 
fession has  sponsored  National  Correct 
Posture  Week.  May  1-7.  This  observ- 
ance has  helped  to  cite  the  importance 
of  correct  posture  in  total  health. 
Throughout  this  Nation  this  week  will  be 
observed  by  chiropractic  associations 
and  community  groups.  Governors  and 
mayors  will  focus  the  public  attention 
on  correct  posture  by  proclaiming  cor- 
rect posture  week.  Public  and  private 
schools  will  be  encouraged  to  promote 
correct  posture,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  spinal  health  and  of  a  sound  body 
through  development  of  a  balanced, 
healthy  spine. 

The  chiropractic  profession's  desire  to 
augment  the  fine  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  de- 
serves commendation.  I  ask  permission 
to  have  the  following  statement  by  Dr. 
A.  M.  Schierholz,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Chiropractic  Association, 
printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  informa- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  By  Dr.  A.  M.  Schierholz 
The  American  Chiropractic  Association 
realizes  the  responsibility  shared  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  healing  arts  for  maintenance  of 
the  public  health.  This  responsibility  may 
be  divided  into  two  primary  obligations: 
First,  we  must  care  for  the  sick  and  injured. 
Second,  we  must  create  programs  and  take 


steps  to  prevent  illness  ajid  degeneration  of 
the  public  health  through  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  general  stamina  of  ovir 
citizens. 

National  Correct  Posture  Week,  May  1 
through  7,  Is  promoted  by  the  chiropractic 
profession  to  help  achieve  this  second  ob- 
jective. This  week  closely  ties  in  with  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness  and 
we  praise  the  Chief  Executive  for  his  wise 
development  of  the  national  youth  fltnes%. 
program. 

Correct  posture  contributes  to  irmer  health 
and  attractive  appearance.  The  ambition  of 
every  normal  yotingster  Is  to  grow  up  into 
a  popular,  well-coordinated  specimen  of 
adulthood.  These  hopes  will  never  be 
realized  by  the  child  whose  posture  and 
spinal  health  are  deficient. 

So  correct  posture  assures  more  than 
health.  It  helps  to  develop  that  radiance 
and  poise  which  is  so  vital  to  general  ap- 
pearance and  a  person's  sense  of  well-being. 
The  chiropractic  profession  has  researched 
and  studied  the  spine  for  nearly  70  years. 
Chiropractors  are  specialists  in  knowledge  of 
the  spine  and  its  effects  on  general  body 
hetilth.  To  Improve  spinal  balance  and 
function,  the  chiropractic  profession  has 
propounded  a  simple  and  easily  remembered 
rule  of  health: 

"Stand  Tall— Walk  Tall— Sit  TaU."  These 
are  the  basic  steps  to  Improve  one's  posture. 
During  National  Correct  Posture  Week  we 
make  special  emphasis  of  these  ways  In 
which  all  citizens  can  Improve  their  posture. 
Stand  straight,  with  head  held  level  and 
balanced  over  the  body's  center  of  gravity. 
Shoulders  should  be  relaxed  and  even.  The 
chest  should  be  held  high  with  abdomen  flat. 
The  spine  from  neck  to  posterlbr  should 
describe  a  gentle  "S"  curve.  Knees  should 
be  slightly  flexed  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
resting  squarely  on  both  feet. 

Walking  tall  describes  an  attitude  of  vigor 
and  health.  The  gait  Is  even,  arms  swing 
freely,  and  the  head  Is  held  high.  Walking 
In  this  proud  and  youthful  manner  con- 
tributes to  better  breathing  and  the  tradi- 
tional posture  of  one  who  faces  the  world 
squarely  with  the  twinkle  of  health  in  his 
eye. 

Sitting  tall  opposes  the  tendency  to  slump 
m  one's  chair.  Proper  sitting  Increases 
working  efficiency  and  contributes  to  better, 
clearer  thinking.  The  American  Chiroprac- 
tic Association  reminds  executives  that  as 
their  chairs  become  comfortable  and  regal 
they  very  likely  encourage  poor  sitting 
posture.  Chairs  for  the  home  and  office 
should  be  selected  with  posture  as  a  prime 
consideration. 

The  American  Chiropractic  Association  ap- 
preciates the  wholehearted  cooperation  it 
received  from  the  American  people  In  the 
observance  of  Correct  Posture  Week.  Like- 
wise, our  organization  has  been  gratified  to 
have  the  assistance  of  governors,  mayors, 
church  and  school  leaders,  and  civic  and 
community  groups  In  the  promotion  of 
National  Correct  Posture  Week. 

Working  together  we  can  all  share  the 
rewards  that  better  posture  provides.  Pos- 
ture consciousness  and  spirited  national  par- 
ticipation in  the  President's  youth  fitness 
program  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
better  public  health. 


CONSERVATION    AND    PROTECTION 
OF   PACIFIC    SALMON   OF   NORTH 
AMERICAN  ORIGIN 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.     Mr.   President,   I 
introduce,   for  myself,  and   the   senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  a 
bill  to  conserve  and  protect  Pacific  salm- 
on   of    North    American    origin.    This 
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legislation  would  assist  the  United  States 
in  its  continuing  effort  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  salmon  resources  of  the  North 
Pacific  by  permitting  the  use  of  economic 
sanctions  when  this  becomes  necessary 
to  assure  that  State  conservation  pro- 
grams for  salmon  are  not  being 
thwarted  by  abusive  and  reckless  fishing 
practices  followed  by  other  nations. 

This  bill  follows  very  closely  the  prec- 
edent that  has  been  established  of  pro- 
tecting U.S.  fishing  interests  on  the  high 
seas  through  the  use  of  economic  sane- 
tic  ns  found  both  in  the  Tuna  Convention 
At;t  of  1950  and  the  amendment  on  con- 
servation of  fishery  resources  added  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  Tuna  Convention  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  in  October  of  1962,  places  an 
embargo  on   the  importation  into   the 


United  States  of  certain  fishery  products 
when  the  exporting  nation  is  conducting 
fishing  operations  in  a  manner  which 
tends  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tuna  conservation  program.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  permits  the  President  to  increase 
the  duty  on  any  fish  in  any  form  which 
is  the  product  of  a  country  which  fails 
to  meet  or  n^otiate  a  fishery  agreem.ent 
on  the  conservation  or  use  of  fishery 
resources. 

Both  of  these  measures  have  been 
approved  by  the  administration  and 
have,  in  the  case  of  the  tuna  conven- 
tion, been  enacted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Department  of  State.  I,  therefore, 
expect  and  hope  for  speedy  and  prompt 
action  on  this  legislative  proposal  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  protection  of  our  North 
Pacific  salmon  resources. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f erred. 

The  bill  (S.  1734)  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect  Pacific  salmon  of  North  American 
origin,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntison  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  table  of  imports  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts from  Japan  by  commodity  descrip. 
tion,  1962.  It  is  a  long  list,  whicli  in- 
eludes  the  tariff  of  July  1,  1934,  and 
showing  by  unit  the  quantity  and  value 
of  Japanese  fishery  imports,  and  the  1963 
tariff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Imports  of  fishery  products  from  Japan  hy  commodity  description,  1962 


Item 


Unit 


EDIBLE  PRODICTS 


Frog  leps,  fresh,  chille'l  or  frozen •_ 

Trog  legs,  prepared  or  preserve<l 

Fresli  Wiiter  trout,  not  elsewhere  included,  fresh  and  frozffli....--.. 

Fresh  water  n.e.s.  iuid  blue  pike,  fresh  or  frozen 

Eels,  fresh  or  frozen . 

Salmon,  fresh  or  frozen 

Cod.  ha<l(iock,  hake,  pollock,  and.cusk,  fresh  or  frozen 

Haliliut,  fresh  or  frozen  • ...2 

Mackerel,  frozen. 

Sturceon,  fresh  or  frozen 

Swordish.  frozen I 

Shad,  fresh  or  frozen 

Fish,  n.e.s.,  fresh  or  frozen 

Smelts,  fresh  or  frozen. 

Albacore,  whole,  fresh  or  frozen,  i^ot  cooked 

Alliacore.  n.e.s.,  fresh  or  frozen,  not  cooked 

Yellowfin,  etc.,  whole,  fresh  or  frozen,  not  cooked 

Yellowfin,  etc.,  pilleil  and  putted,  fresh  or  frozen,  not  cooked 

Yellowfin,  etc.,  filleted,  fresh  or  frozen,  not  cooked.,. 

Yellowfin,  etc..  pilled  and  putted,  heads,  tails  removed 

Yellowfin,  etc.,  n.e.s.,  fresh  or  frozen,  not  cooked 

Skipjack  tuna,  fresh  or  frozen,  not  cooked 

Tuna,  not  el.^where  specified,  fresh  or  frozen,  not  cooked 

Cod,  filleted,  fresh  or  frozen 

Swordfish,  fillete>i.  fresh  or  frozen 

Halitjut  and  salmon,  liUeted.  fresh  or  frozen „. 

Yellow  pike  filleted,  fresh  or  frozen 

Fresh  water  fish  except  yellow  pike,  filleted,  fresh  or  frozen 

Flounders,  filleted,  fresh  or  frozen 

Wolf  fish,  filleted,  fresii  or  frozen ^-. 

Fish,  filleted,  boned,  etc..  fresh  or  frozen 

Cod,  haddock,  etc..  dried  and  unsalted 

Shark  fins,  dried  and  tmsalted... 

Fish,  n.e.s.,  dried  and  unsalted 

Sardines  in  oil,  not  skinned  or  l)oned— over  18,  not  over  23  cents  per  , 

pound. 
Sardines  in  oil,  not  skinned  or  boned— over  23,  not  over  30  cents  per 

pound. 
Sardines  in  oil,  not  skinned  or  boned— over  30  cents  per  pound, 

smoked.  i 

Sardines  in  oil,  not  skinned  or  boned— over  30  cents  per  pound ] 

Sardines  in  oil,  .skinned  or  l)oned— over  30  cents  per  pound I 

Anchovies  in  oil.  valued  o%-er  9  cents  per  pound.. 

White  meal  timafish  in  oil.  canned I 

Other  tunafish  in  oil.  canned ...i 

Bonito  and  yellowtail  in  oil.  valued  over  9  cents  per  pound 

Smoked  pollock  in  oil.  valued  at  over  9  cents  per  pounds 

Fish  in  oil,  n.e.s..  over  9  cents  per  pound 

Salmon,  not  in  oil,  in  airtight  containers 

Canned  albacore  in  brine | 

Canned  tuna  in  brine,  n.e.s i 

Fish  cakes,  balls,  and  puddinps.  not  in  oil,  airtipht 

llerriup,  smoked  or  kippered  or  in  tomato  sauce 

Bonito  in  brine,  in  airtipht  containers , 

Fish,  n.e.s..  in  airtipht  containers.. 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted 

Cod,  haddock,  etc.,  pickled,  salted,  skinned  or  boned 

Herrinp,  pickled  or  salted,  in  containers,  not  over  10  pounds,  net 

Ilerriiip,  i)ickled  or  salted,  in  containers,  over  10  pounds  net 

Nfackerel,  pickled  or  salted,  bulk  or  containers,  over  15  pounds. 

Fish,  pickled,  salte<l,  ii.s.p  f.,  t>ulk  or  containers,  over  15  pounds 

F'ish,  pickled,  salted,  n.s.p.f.,  in  containers,  not  over  15  pounds 

Salmon,  smoked  or  kippered,  n.e.s. 

Co<l.  etc.,  filleted,  smoked  or  kippered 

Fish,  smoked  or  kippt-red,  n.s.p.f 

Fish,  n.e.s.,  in  containers,  not  over  15  pounds. 

Albacore,  loins  and  disks,  prepared,  n.e.s.,  bulk  or  containers,  not. 

over  l.'i  pounds. 
Tuna,  loins  and  disks,  n.e.s.,  prepared,  bulk  or  containers,  not  over 

1.5.potmds. 

Frozen  blocks  or  slabs,  uncooke<l  fish  bits,  etc 

Other  prepared  or  preserved  fish 

Fish  paste  and  fish  .sauce 

Fish  roe,  n.s.p.f.,  not  boiled .. 


[: 


SSee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Quantity 


1.322.863 

5.738 

1,845.919 

3(X) 

SOO 

16,5. 753 

318,  nyo 

394,  KH 

447. 695 

130.  620 

59,316 

200 

1.761.8(H 

390,886 

52.074.117 

2.464,777 

4.057.936 

66,863,020 

10, 732, 820 

10,772,880 

963,656 

1,291,618 

1,508.740 

21,630 


18, 
4, 


425, 981 

335. 213 

25,000 

10,000 

23,148 

8,700 

3, 903, 804 

2,  M5 

56,  611 

115,796 

487 

5,934 

4,960 

3,774 

2,100 

397 

206,118 

32,  aw 

36,  731 

12,039 

390,^23 

4,  4-22, 325 

26, 081, 906 

21,032,909 

358, 516 

998,010 

ti3,499 

158,708 

3,185 

7,825 

30 

250 

6,500 

118,759 

1,500 

122 

28S 

600 

26,596 

1, 630, 638 

8, 566, 867 

34,800 

277, 862 

22,223 

25,  517 


Value  ' 


$1,354,647 

7.638 

747.447 

131 

812 

113.860 

51.385 

107.  260 

73.390 

47.399 

21,729 

290 

338, 476 

74.348 

9. 346. 616 

412.254 

622, 757 

11,392,298 

1.897.632 

1,658,272 

101.857 

141.455 

211,371 

4,047 

6, 232, 416 

1, 722, 799 

4,023 

3,230 

10,338 

2,697 

1,161,359 

750 

64,794 

82, 970 

108 

2,220 

2,188 

990 

1,300 

163 

91,113 

13, 335 

12, 522 

6,653 

181,415 

2, 237, 655 

12, 053, 459 

7,912,761 

125,955 

180, 483 

24, 119 

113,164 

3,014 

1,594 

118 

213 

989 

54,547 

801 

420 

110 

200 

23,995 

«  669, 423 

3,117,844 

5,740 

152, 272 

14,510 

.56,089 


TarifTJuly  1,1934  2 


10  percent  ad  valorem. 
20  [lercent  ad  valorem. 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

do 

2  cents  iier  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

2  cents  |)er  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

2  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  \KT  pound 

do 

Free 

do 

do 

do 

do... :. 

do _ 

do _ 

do 

do 

do 

2 J  2  cents  per  pound . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

do 

do i 

1)4  cents  per  pound... 

30  percent , 


.do. 


.do. 


do 

30  percent— 

do 

45  percent 

do 

30  percent 

do 

do 

25  percent 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  percent  ad  valorem... 

2  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  fx-r  pound 

do 

do 

\]/i  cents  per  pound 

25  percent  ad  valorem... 
do 

3  cents  per  pound 

25  i)ercent  ad  valorem... 

do 

\]4  cents  per  pound 


.do. 

.do. 
do. 


30  percent 

20  cents  per  pound. 


1963  tariff 


5  percent. 

12  i)ercent. 

0.5  cent  i)er  pound. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
0.75  cent  per  pound. 
0.5  cent  per  pound. 
0.75  cent  per  pound. 
0.5  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  |)ound. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
1.875  cents  \ter  pound  and 

2'  2  cents  [xt  (Kjund  ' 
1.5  cents  i)er  pound.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1.5  cents  j)er  pound, 
0.2  cent  per  pound. 
0.53  cent  per  pound. 
0.3125  cent  jjer  pound. 
20  percent. 

15  percent. 

12.5  percent. 

15  percent. 

24  percent. 
12  percent. 
35  percent. 

Do. 
15  percent. 

Do. 
25.5  percent. 
15  percent  ad  valorem. 
12.5  iwrcent.-' 

Do.3 

3  percent. 
6.25  percent.' 
12.5  percent.' 

Do.3 
8.5  percent. 
0.75  cent  per  pound. 
0.14  cent  ix-r  pound.' 
0.1  cent  per  pound.' 
0.2  cent  per  pound. 
\%i  cents  per  pound. 

25  i)ercent. 
10  i)ercent. 

0.5  cent  per  pound. 
6.25  percent. 
12.5  percent.' 
1  cent  |>er  pound. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
8  percent. 

4  cents  per  pound. 
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EDIBLE  PRODUCTS— continued 

f  -1,  rnp  II  c  s  ,  for  food,  boiled,  in  airtight  containers. 

rll, meat,  etc.,  fresh  or  frozen...  -- - 

r Sea    etc.  prepared  in  airtight  containers 

nvsters  e U-.  in  airtipht  containers — 

Ovs  e  si  smoked,  in  airtiuht  containe: 
Oiher  oVsters,  etc..  in  airtielit  contaii 
Kazor  ciani.s  canned - - ■""""".:""". 

clalll  dlowdcr"a'">d  clani  'juiwand'  combinations 

Roch  lot  stcr  tails....-.--- 

Other  fresh  j)r  frozen  lolistcrs 

Lol>stcrs,  canned - -- 

J"Ji'!s^Qur,hops!Vi(VtYn' airtight  containers 

Shrimp?  ;i'"l  pr'W'i*- "- 

Hea'l'.oss  shrimp,  fresh  or  frozen 

Peeled  ainiiileveiiied  shrnnp,  frozen... 

Shrimp  and  pn'wiis.  n.e.s ..-- - 

«n  lops,  fresh,  frozen,  an.l  prepared - - 

meters  fresh  or  frozen,  not  in  airtipht  coiilamcrs 

Ovstcrs!  n.e.s.,  not  in  airtight  containers 

Abalnne. - 

Shellfish  n.s.p.f.— - 

Shellfish  pastes  and  sauces,  n.s.p.f - 


Unit 


Quantity 


Value ' 


Total,  cdible- 


NONEDIBLE  PRODIHTS 


Whale  oil,  siK-rni,  refined  or  processed 

Cod  liver  oil - - - 

CoralViiVarlne^  uncut" and"  "unmanufactured 

Fish  scrap  except  fertilizer..     - 

Whale,  bone,  unmanufactured - 

Goldfish  and  other  aquarian  fish,  n.e.s - 

Fish,  inedible,  n.e.s -- r:"::^ 

Shells,  niother-of  pearl  and  trocus.  unmanufactured 

Shells',  n.s.p.f..  unmanufactured - - - 

Fishsoluliles.. - " 

Halibut  liver  oil,  advanced 

Fish  oils  and  fish  liver  oils,  n.e.s.,  advanced..- 

Agar-.Uar -- " 

Spermaceti  wax... 

Pearl  essence. 

Buttons,  fresh  wafer,  pearl  or  shell -- - 

Buttons,  ocean  pearl  shell 

Natural  pearls  and  parts - 

Cultured  pearls  and  piirts 

Reptile  and  sharkskin,  leather,  n.e.s - 

Lugpape.  leather,  fitted  with  travel  sets,  etc -..- — 

Luggage,  reptile,  not  lifted - --- - -- 

Purses,  billfolds,  etc.,  leather,  reptile -. -- 

Leather  manufactures,  n.e.s..  reptile. . .- --,-■■,". ;;«,i" 

Shells,  etc.,  cut,  enpraved,  ornamented  or  otherwise  manufactured. 

Manufactures  of  shell  and  niotlier-of-ix\irl .. 

Moss,  sea  pr;i.ss,  etc..  ilyed,  manufactured,  n.s.p.f - 

Whale  oil.  sijer in,  crude - 


Gallon.. 
do... 


2.883 

206,300 

3.441,854 

2.  777, 969 

1,402,1.55 

3, 109, 862 

1,4'28 

1,  .154, 180 

5,441 

299. 617 

47, 144 

911 

20 

3,58.  (»83 

1,408,230 

91.369 

1,281,491 

1,080,9,53 

82,  576 

94.228 

1,  ,542, 801 

10.5, 313 

2, 6t)9, 805 

638 


270.461,675 


$4,108 

188.  ra4 

4, 635, 347 

916, 272 

669, 265 

82.5, 326 

631 

809. 241 

5, 009 

338, 160 

48, 939 

1.  .502 

330 

76, 136 

87,5.366 

63,938 

848,  '229 

951,313 

96,3.53 

53.175 

162. 477 

171, 8C7 

695.434 

528 


Tariff  July  1,1934  2 


30  percent -. 

15  percent 

do 

8  cents  per  pound 

do 

do 

23  i)ercent 

Free 

.35  percent  * 

Free 

do - 

.....do 

do .- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1963  tariff 


7,  512,  899 


Pound 

do...- 

Short  ton. 


Pound 

do 

Short  ton.. 
Pound 


Total,  nonedible. 


....do. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Gross  lines. 
....do 


Gallon... 


5,638 
35.5,  .555 
131.870 

2, 385 
15 


299,406 

181,618 

338 

3,947 

232. 897 

140, 860 

29,880 

38,099 

1,  536,  723 

3, 434, 053 


Grand  total. 


5, 206, 777 


4,605 

33.049 

85.  3.5!) 

19,280 

4,800 

318 

17,002  !- 

2, 843,  549 

164, 184 

20. 419 

11.578 

5,950 

914,193 

244,  944 

4.747 

241,072 


363, 619 

17,934,159 

17,781 

59,960 

7,685 

1,522 

7.154 

25,427 

173,805 

228, 778 

3, 563, 470 


27, 397, 771 


104,910,670 


1.S7  cents  per  pound --.. 

Free - --- 

-I!do--III"--IIII"I" 

--!do.''.'.I-"I"---" 

-...do 

10  percent  plus  3  cents  per 
pound. 

25  percent -- 

3.5  cents  per  pound- 

25  percent 

1.75  cents  plus  25  percent... 

10  percent - 

2.5  percent - -- 

35  percent - 

10  i)ercent - --- 

0.67  cent  per  pound.-- 


5.5  percent. 

15  percent. 

22.5  percent. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

4.5  cents  i)er  pound. 

6  cents  per  jwund. 

7. .5  percent. 

Free. 

17.5  percent.' 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


0.47  cent  per  pound. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
5  percent. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
5  r>eroent. 

Do. 
15  percent.  ' 

2.5  cents  per  pound. 

9  percent. 

1.75  cents  plus  25  percent. 

Do. 
3  percent. 
5  percent. 

10  percent. 

Do. 
17.5  percent. 
14  percent. 

Do. 
17.5  percent. 

Do. 
22  percent. 
0.065  cent  per  pound. 


■  The  dollar  value  is  defined  generally  as  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  counto^ 
escludinp  i;.S.  import  duties,  ocean  freipht  and  "'^nne  insurance^  Hpuresot 
decked  hv  Tariff  fommi.ssion.  Tlie  above  fipurcs  do  not  include  bO.OSi.iWO  pounds 
0  unarecdved  froni  the  Canal  Zone,  Trinidad,  Sierra  Leone.  SenegaKhanaea^^^^^^^ 
Islands  Ivorv  Coast  and  the  Fiji  Is  ands.  It  is  understood  that  the.se  imports  consist 
enti?clv  0?  almost  wiirely  of  tuna  landed  in  these  countries  by  Japanese  fishing  vessels 
lor  Shipment  to  the  I'nited  States.- 


2  Cuban  rate  not  shown.  „     ,    .  , 

.  '  In  act  correspondence  with  tariff  schedule. 

*  On  American  selling  price. 

Source-  U  S   Department  of  Commerce,  Hureau  of  the  Census. 

Preyed  by  Branch  of  Statistics.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Fish  and  W  ild 
life  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Aug.  20, 19bd. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  excellent  editorial 
from  Fishermen's  News  of  March  1965, 
second  issue.  The  editorial  is  entitled, 
"We  Have  Only  Begun  To  Fight."  It 
deals  with  the  problem  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
salmon  fisheries  on  the  high  seas.  Of 
course,  directly  involved  are  the"  Japa- 
nese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We  Have  Only  Begun  To  Fight 

There  are  perhaps  some  In  high  places  who 
are  paying  little  attention  to  the  campaign 
begun  last  issue  in  the  Fishermen's  News  to 
arouse  reaction  against  the  Japanese  piracy 
of  the  1965  Bristol  Bay  salmon  run.  These 
are  the  Government  officials  who  will  regard 
this  seemingly  token  effort  as  nothing  more 
than  the  complaint  of  a  few  fishermen  who 
are  unable  to  recognize  the  broader  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


These  are  men  who  feel  that  the  entire  fish- 
ing industry  is  expendable  and  such  a  minute 
issue  as  the  relative  ownership  of  a  single 
river  system's  salmon  run  on  the  high  seas 
is  hardly  worth  passing  consideration. 

May  we  say  to  these  leaders  and  officials  of 
Government,  "We  have  only  begun  to  fight." 

If  they  feel  that  the  present  campaign 
against  Japan's  taking  of  this  run  of  salmon 
born  and  nurtured  in  American  streams,  will 
end  with  the  mere  submitting  of  petitions  of 
protest,  we  may  advise  that  they  have  under- 
estimated the  latent  feelings  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizenry.  They  are  not  giving  quite 
enough  credit  to  the  basic  intelligence  of  the 
average  citizen  of  this  country,  and  they  are 
surely  underestimating  the  long-proven 
American  ability  to  fight  for  that  which  they 
believe  is  their  property. 

In  this  era  of  big  government,  which  is 
not  in  Itself  bad,  there  is  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  regard  the  citizenry  as  a  great  mass 
of  unintelligent  statistics,  not  in  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  totally 
Incapable  of  creating  action  even  if  the  truth 
were  made  known. 


May  we  suggest,  however,  that  the  power 
of  our  Government  still  rests  with  the  people, 
and  when  Government  chooses  to  ignore  the 
cry  of  injustice,  no  matter  how  small  the 
issue  or  consequence,  the  will  of  the  people 
win  make  itself  known,  not  only  from  that 
tiny  affected  area,  but  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America. 

The  office  of  Senator  Magnuson  is  at  this 
moment  very  likely  receiving  the  beginning 
of  the  largest  single  reaction  ever  put  forth 
in  behalf  of  the  fishing  industry.  Thousands 
of  signatures  are  now  on  his  desk  protesting 
the  1965  Japanese  piracy  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
run,  thousands  more  are  en  route.  We  are 
sending  out  blanks  by  request  in  every  mall, 
and  filled  petitions  are  heading  for  Wash- 
ing D.C..  just  as  rapidly.  These  are  not 
protests  at  the  work  of  Senator  Magnuson, 
for  his  dedication  and  interest  in  the  fish- 
eries is  well  known.  There  are  tools  for 
him  to  work  with.  Proof  that  America  does 
care  for  its  fisheries,  concrete  evidence  that 
the  citizenry  is  tired  of  tightening  its  belt 
to  the  point  of  disaster  to  insure  escapement 
of  salmon  to  our  spawning  groxuids,  only  to 
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supply  the  greedy  export  needs  of  the 
Japanese. 

We  said  that  we  had  only  begun  to  fight. 

If  Japan  Is  not  told  by  our  Government 
that  we  deem  the  taking  of  the  1965  run  as 
an  "unfriendly  act";  If  the  U.S.  Government 
refuses  to  stand  up  for  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  its  own  resources  and  in 
defense  of  its  citizens,  then  those  same  citi- 
zens will  begin  a  wave  of  reaction  unheard 
of  in  the  annals  of  fishery  history. 

This  is  not  a  case  for  fisheries  and  fisher- 
men alone.  We  have  spoken  at  gatherings 
where  not  a  single  fisherman  was  present, 
and  yet  the  support  to  the  cause  was  unani- 
mous. They  have  been  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, sportsmen,  legislators,  all  manner  of 
people.  They  have  come  from  fishing  vil- 
lages, from  the  coastal  cities,  and  the  farms, 
to  the  hinterland.  And  in  every  case,  with- 
out a  single  deviation,  there  w^as  the  question 
asked.  "What  can  we  do  to  help?" 

Thus  far  we've  merely  asked  them  to  sign 
petitions,  to  wTite  letters  merely  to  advise 
their  feelings  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
luiderstanding  as  to  the  value  which  the 
people  place  on  the  fishery  resource.  Then 
the  burden  for  action  is  placed  at  the  feet 
of  our  Government. 

And  if  action  doesn't  come  then?  We,  as 
citizens,  will  speak  the  only  language  the 
Japanese  understand.  We'll  talk  economics. 
Japan  doesn't  need  this  salmon  to  feed  their 
hungry.  This  fish  is  for  export,  to  make 
money,  to  satisfy  a  greed  for  red  salmon 
profits,  unavailable  in  1965  from  Asiatic 
stocks  for  the  simple  reason  that  Japan  has 
desecrated  the  Soviet  salmon  runs  by  her 
unrestricted  high  seas  fishing. 

We  will  be  forced  to  a  course  of  action 
which  is  distasteful  in  its  very  nature.  We 
shall  begin  to  examine  those  products  from 
Japan  which  we  use  in  our  work  and  in  our 
homes,  and  we  shall  turn  to  the  longshore- 
men and  ask  that  they  treat  the  imports 
from  Japan  even  as  they  treated  the  Russian 
cod  at  Boston  the  other  day. 

And  we  shall  examine  more  carefully  those 
people  whom  we  send  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
represent  our  interests.  And  we  shall  select 
only  those  who  place  the  American  resource 
and  the  American  people  above  the  selfish 
Interests  of  Japan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  breakup  of  winter  imminent, 
fishei-men  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
actively  engaged  in  preparing  their 
equipment  for  a  new  season.  Two  very 
important  segments  of  the  industry,  the 
salmon  and  halibut  fisheries,  will  begin 
operations  in  a  few  short  weeks.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  the  hardy  men  depend- 
ent upon  salmon  and  halibut  for  a  liveli- 
hood were  eagerly  and  optimistically 
looking  forw'ard  to  a  profitable  season. 
Unfortunately,  they  ha;e  reason  to  be 
pessimistic  about  the  coming  season. 
The  reason  is  the  fishery  policies  of  Ja- 
pan. 

Last  year,  our  halibut  fishermen  be- 
lieved that  they  would  have  a  highly  suc- 
cessful season.  Some  of  these  fishermen 
traveled  from  Seattle  to  the  Bering  Sea 
in  small  boats,  nearly  2,000  miles,  early 
in  the  spring  when  hazardous  weather 
conditions  prevail.  These  men  took 
great  risks  in  the  hope  of  catching  an^ 
early  load  of  halibut  and  thereby  giving 
themselves  some  assurance  of  a  profita- 
ble season.  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
disasti'ous  1964  halibut  fishery  in  the 
Bering  Sea  knows  that  those  industrious 
men  gained  nothing  but  financial  in- 
debtedness. 

The  economic  losses  suffered  by  our 
halibut  fleet  are  directly  attributable  to 


the  fishery  policies  of  Japan.  In  1963, 
the  Japanese  refused  to  accept  a  reason- 
able catch  quota  for  halibut  in  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  and,  as  a  result,  the  resoui'ce 
has  been  badly  overfished.  Indeed,  this 
fishery  has  been  eliminated  as  a  factor 
in  the  financial,  stability  of  the  North 
American  halibut  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  the  halibut  resources 
of  the  Eastern  North  Pacific  have  been 
brought  to  high  levels  of  productivity 
and  maintained  there  by  the  joint  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Governments  and  by  the  sacrifices  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  fishermen, 
beginning  in  the  1920's.  Now,  in  a  few 
short  years,  the  intemperate  acts  of  Ja- 
pan have  canceled  out  a  substantial 
part  of  the  results  of  those  efforts  and 
those  sacrifices. 

Our  salmon  fishermen  and  salmon 
packers  have  had  financial  difficulties  in 
recent  years,  especially  those  members 
of  the  industry  trying  to  earn  a  living 
from  the  salmon  resource  of  Bristol  Bay 
in  Alaska. 

Fishermen  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  a  financial  interest  in  the  red  salm- 
on runs  in  Bristol  Bay.  Some  fisher- 
men from  the  State  of  Washington  travel 
to  Bristol  Bay  to  take  part  in  the  short 
fishing  season.  These  men  are  taking 
a  great  financial  risk  by  going  to  Alaska. 
For  the  past  3  years,  these  men  have  been 
unable  to  earn  a  livdng  from  that  fishery. 

The  great  salmon  packing  companies 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  the  major 
investors  in  processing  equipment  and 
plants  used  in  Bristol  Bay.  These  com- 
panies have  sustained  three  consecutive 
years  of  financial  losses  from  operations 
in  that  area,  because  of  small  runs. 
These  businessmen  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue unprofitable  operations  in  Bristol 
Bay.  If  the  processors  do  not  open  their 
plants  and  hire  local  labor,  the  entire- 
economy  of  the  area  will  be  disrupted. 

The  members  of  the  salmon  industry 
in  the  State  of  Washington  have  been 
looking  forward  to  a  highly  successful 
Bristol  Bay  fishing  season  because  of  the 
prediction,  by  U.S.  scientists,  of  a  red 
salmon  run  of  approximately  27  million 
fish.  Such  a  run  would  bring  about 
profitable  fishing  and  processing  opera- 
tions, and  permit  the  recouping  of  finan- 
cial losses  incurred  during  the  last  3 
years.  But  these  people  are  hardly  filled 
with  optimism,  because  they  have  seen 
the  fishing  patterns  of  the  Japanese  high 
seas  salmon  fieets  in  the  past,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  to  expect  in  1965. 
They  fear  the  worst. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  Japanese 
have  taken  30  percent  of  the  total  catch 
of  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon.  The  Japanese 
catches  during  the  past  3  years  have  had. 
a  particularly  harsh  impact  on  the  U.S. 
industry  because  the  runs  have  been  very 
small.  Every  fish  was  needed  for  our 
fishermen  or  for  escapement  to  the 
spawning  grounds. 

Normally,  the  Japanese  salmon  fleets 
begin  fishing  in  early  May.  Some  of  the 
fleets  operate  between  175°  east  longitude 
and  175°  west  longitude,  the  area  occu- 
pied by  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon.  In  most 
years,  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  leave  the 
Central  Pacific  and  migrate  toward  their 
home  streams  in  June.    As  a  result,  the 


Japanese  move  further  west  and  catch 
salmon  of  Asian  origin,  following  those 
fish  all  the  way  to  the  Asian  coast.  In 
1964,  however,  the  Japanese  fleets  were 
unable  to  obtain  their  quotas  from  Asian 
salmon  and  they  returned  to  the  east 
where  immature  Bristol  Bay  salmon  were 
present.  The  Japanese  caught  over  a 
million  immature  red  salmon  that  would 
have  spawned  in  Bristol  Bay  streams  in 
1965. 

While  a  catch  of  1  million  salmon  from 
a  run  of  27  million  fish  may  not  seem 
important,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
some  12  million  red  salmon  are  needed 
for  escapement.  Add  to  this  the  million 
plus  that  the  Japanese  have  already 
caught,  plus  the  catch  they  can  make  in 
1965 — probably  over  5  million  fish— and 
it  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  fishermen  will 
be  fortunate  to  catch  enough  salmon  in 
Bristol  Bay  to  tide  them  over  the  winter, 
much  less  earn  enough  to  pay  off  debts 
accumulated  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Japanese  salm- 
on fishery  actions  during  the  coming 
season  is  disrupting  the  investment  plans 
of  the  U.S.  industry.  A  foreknowledge 
of  Japanese  plans  would  give  our  indus- 
try an  opportunity  to  gear  its  operations 
to  the  size  of  the  run  expected  in  1965. 
Without  such  knowledge,  the  risks  in- 
volved in  planning  are  increased  well  be- 
yond the  normally  high  risks  common  to 
the  fishing  industry.  The  segment  of  the 
U.S.  .salmon  industry  operating  in  Bris- 
tol Bay  has  never  had  the  benefit  of  prior 
knowledge  concerning  Japanese  fishing 
activities.  This  lack  of  information  has 
been  costly.  The  Japanese  catches  of 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  have  had  a  serious 
economic  impact  on  our  fishing  industry. 

The  Japanese  high  seas  salmon  fishery 
has  disrupted  our  conservation  programs. 
The  Japanese  fleets  take  large  numbers 
of  immature  salmon,  a  wasteful  proce- 
dm-e,  because  the  fish  have  not  reached 
the  stage  in  their  life  cycle  where  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  occurs.  In 
addition,  our  scientists  can  make  reason- 
able estimates  of  the  number  of  salmon 
expected  to  return  to  Bristol  Bay.  Reg- 
ulations are  established  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  adequate  escapement  to  the 
spawning  grounds.  The  unknown  ef- 
fects of  the  Japanese  high  seas  fishery 
make  it  impossible  to  regulate  the  U.S. 
fishery  to  insure  proper  levels  of  escape- 
ment. 

The  treaty  establishing  the  Interna- 
tional North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion prohibited  Japanese  salmon  fishing 
east  of  175°  west  longitude  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  negotiators  of  this 
treaty  clearly  understood  that  the  intent 
of  the  agreement  was  to  protect  from  ex- 
ploitation by  the  Japanese  any  salmon 
of  North  American  origin.  Research  by 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  has  proved  beyond  doubt— 
and  Japanese  scientists  do  not  dispute 
it — that  the  Japanese  high  seas  fishery 
does  exploit  North  American  salmon,  es- 
pecially red  salmon  originating  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  area.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  Internatiooal  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  changing  this  situation.  As 
a  result,  as  I  have  explained,  the  Japa- 
nese have  taken  nearly  one-third  of  the 
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f  nri.t/.!  Bav  red  salmon  during    stake.    The  livelihoods  of  a  large  number     But  the  Japanese  have  uniiormly  refused 
catchof  Biistol  Bay  lea  sauiiu  s    ^^    ^^^^^^    _^   ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^    to  make  any  changes  whatsoever. 

thelast  lOyeais.^  ^   „^^   HofAots   in   the    Northwest  are  in  jeopardy.    The  course 


'  o'bviously.  there  are  defects  in  the 
trpl^  The  United  States,  Canada,  and 
TaDfln  have  been  conducting  talks  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  aimed  at  revis- 
Z,  the  treaty  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
Irall  Hopefully,  revision  will  correct 
me  defects  which  work  such  hardships 
nn  US  fishermen.  But,  from  what  I 
!an  learn,  Mr.  President,  negotiations 
a?e  not  going  well  for  the  U.S.  fishei-men. 
Japan  is  a  great  fishing  nation  with 
fleets  operating  in  all  areas  of  the  world 
and  exploiting  nearly  every  species  of 
fish  that  has  any  commercial  value.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Japanese  have  not  made 
anv  effort  to  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  seas.  For  example,  Japan 
disregarded  the  scientific  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  1964  annual  meeting  of  the 


of  patient  negotiation  pursued  by  the 
administration  seems  unlikely  to  ease 
the  situation.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate 
give  serious  consideration  to  legislation 
that  will  protect  our  people. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  my  judgment,  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  just  introduced  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  me  is  vitally  necessary. 

It  may  be  construed  as  a  threat  against 
a  nation  which  we  now  consider  friendly. 
That  it  is.  I  hope  that  soon  it  will  be- 
come more  than  a  threat.  It  hope  that 
it  will  become  an  actuahty. 


nt.pd  at  me  lao-r  axii.u«x  ...^ « I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  Senator 

StPrnational  Whaling  Commission  and    from  Washington,  as  well  as  myself  and 
would  not  agree  to  a  quota  based  on     all  other  Senators  interested  m  the  fish- 


sound  conservation  principles.  Earher. 
I  mentioned  the  Japanese  disregard  for 
the  conservation  of  halibut  in  the  Bering 
Sea  which  is  another  example  of  her 
ruthless  exploitation  of  fishery  stocks 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  short-term 
economic  benefits.  The  Japanese  high 
seas  salmon  fishery  for  Bristol  Bay  red 
salmon  represents  the  same  type  of  dis- 
regard for  proved  conservation  programs. 
The  Japanese  do  not  need  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon  to  operate  their  fleets  at  a 
profit.  Each  year  their  fishery  has  a 
quota  that  is  established  through  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Japanese  know  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment that  will  be  necessary  to  equip  their 
vessels  with  sufficient  gear  to  catch  the 
quota.  They  know  the  areas  where  the 
Asian  stocks  of  salmon  are  present,  and 
they  are  capable  of  catching  those  stocks. 
Yet,  the  Japanese  insist  upon  harvesting 
salmon  of  North  American  origin. 

In  1963,  a  year  of  economic  disaster 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  area,  the  Japanese 
mothership  fieets  caught  over  23  million 
salmon.  Included  in  this  catch  were  1.3 
miUion  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon.  If  the 
Japanese  had  used  the  time  spent  fishing 
for  North  American  salmon  in  fishing  for 
Asian  salmon,  they  probably  would  have 
caught  a  greater  number  of  fish.  Cer- 
tainly, the  1.3  million  Bristol  Bay  salmon 
were  not  necessary  for  a  profitable  Jap- 
anese fishery,  but  these  same  fish  could 
have  prevented  the  Bristol  Bay  area  from 
becoming  a  disaster  area  in  1963. 

The  Japanese  fishing  companies  do  not 
need  a  few  million  Bristol  Bay  salmon  to' 
operate  at  a  profit.  These  Japanese  com- 
panies are  highly  diversified,  with  fleets 
operating  in  many  other  fisheries  and 
they  are  obtaining  substantial  profits. 
The  salmon  canners  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  residents  of  Bristol  Bay 
do  not  have  other  fisheries  from  which 
they  can  earn  enough  nioney  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  people  of  Bristol 
Bay  are  dependent  upon  one  source  of 
income:  the  annual  run  of  red  salmon. 

This  year  the  problem  is  especially 
critical.  The  recent  history  of  the  Jap- 
anese high  seas  salmon  fishery  indicates 
that  the  Uniteo  States  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  protect  legitimate  U.S.  in- 
terests in  the  salmon  fisheries.  The  fu- 
ture of  an  important  U.S.  industry  is  at 


eries  industry,  in  saying  that  unless 
something  is  done  and  done  speedily,  a 
priceless  resource  will  have  been  lost  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  a  decade  ago  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  entered  into 
a  voluntai-y  agreement — voluntary  in 
every  way  on  the  part  of  each  nation — 
dealing  with  certain  fisheries  resources, 
including  salmon  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Some  Japanese  like  to  say  now  that 
the  treaty  was  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
consequence  of  their  limited  powers  fol- 
lowing the  war.  The  record  proves  con- 
clusively that  this  is  not  the  case.  There 
is  abtmdant  evidence  to  support  my 
statement. 

A  provisional  extension  of  the  line  was 
set  forth  in  the  treaty  at  175°  west  longi- 
tude. It  was  provided  in  the  treaty  that 
the  Japanese  would  not  fish  for  salmon 
of  North  American  origin  west  of  that 
line. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  Japanese  have 
never  violated  that  provision  of  the 
treaty— the  line  is  shown  in  the  news- 
paper to  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington referred  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
Fishermen's  News,  in  the  form  of  a  map 
which  discloses  from  whence  the  fish 
come,  and  the  Japanese  methods  and 
places  of  taking  the  fish. 

In  1953.  biologists  were  as  sure  as  they 
could  be — given  the  imperfect  scientific 
knowledge  of  those  days — that  salmon 
of  North  American  origin  did  not  mi- 
gi-ate  in  any  considerable  number,  and 
perhaps  not  at  all,  west  of  175°  west 
longitude. 

In  this  assumption,  the  biologists 
proved  to  be  in  total  error,  because  it  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  great  stocks 
of  salmon  are  found  west  of  that  line. 

These  salmon  come  from  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  Bristol  Bay  watershed  in 
Alaska.  This  is  the  greatest  red  salmon 
fishery  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  red 
salmon  canned  for  human  consumption 
comes  from  Bristol  Bay  stocks. 

The  treaty  to  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred contained  adequate  language  so 
that  it  should  have  been  simple,  indeed, 
to  revise  it  when  it  was  discovered  that 
migrating  fish  went  west  of  the  fine,  175° 
west  longitude.    The  treaty  so  provided. 


Mr.  President,  what  have  been  the  con- 
sequences? They  have  been  many  and 
disastrous  for  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly for  Alaska. 

One  consequence  has  been  that  for  each 
of  the  last  9  years  the  Japanese  havU 
taken  an  average  of  30  percent  of  all  the 
salmon  originating  from  the  Bristol  Bay, 
watershed. 

Another  consequence  has  been  that  the 
Japanese  uniformly,  without  regard  to 
apy  conservation  principles  whatsoever, 
have  taken  immature  as  well  as  mature 
fish. 

Another  consequence  has  been  that 
three  times  since  the  treaty  came  into 
force— I  repeat,  three  times — Bristol  Bay 
has  been  declared  a  disaster  area  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  taxpayers  in  general,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  have  been  required  to 
furnish  help  and  sustenance  to  fisher- 
men and  their  families  who — if  the  Jap- 
anese were  not  taking  the  salmon — 
would  have  received  ample  income  from 
their  labors. 

The  situation  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  not  only  fishermen  are  denied 
the  living  that  should  be  theirs,  but  also 
the  packing  companies — many  of  them 
coming  from  the  city  of  Seattle  in  the 
State  of  Washington— have  been  losing 
money  year  after  year  because  they  can- 
not pack  enough  fish  to  break  even. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  have  spent  millions  of  dpUars  to 
try  to  conserve  this  great  resource.  The 
Japanese  have  not  spent  a  single  penny. 
These  millions  of  dollars,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, have  been  wasted  because  of  the 
depredations  of  Japanese  fishermen, 
who  fish  immediately  west  of  the  fine,  as 
they  did  last  year,  with  the  full  consent 
of  their  Government. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Japanese  came  up  against  that 
line  and  took  over  2  million  red  salmon, 
a  good  proportion  of  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, were  immature — far  too  small 
to  be  economically  caught  and  put  up  in 

CSlTXS 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  who  has 
been  such  a  great  and  effective  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  elsewhere — for  having 
introduced  this  bill. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some,  we 
have  good,  hard,  tough  negotiators 
working  for  us  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
satisfactory  solutions  to  this  vexing 
problem. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  these  men,  rep- 
resenting the  State  I>epartment  and  the 
Interior  Department— the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Egan,  was  a  member  of 
the  party— went  to  Tokyo  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  for  this  year  whereby  the  Jap- 
anese would  abstain  from  taking  salmon 
right  up  against  the  Une. 

The  Japanese  refused  any  serious  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  They  turned 
us  down.  Our  people  had  to  come  home 
without  having  won  what  was  a  vital 
point— a  vital  point  not  only  for  the 
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1965  salmon  pack,  but  also  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  red  salmon  fisheries  industry 
of  Bristol  Bay  and  the  entire  North 
Pacific,  insofar  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

The  Japanese  are  unwilling  to  practice 
conservation  methods  which  are  com- 
monly recopnizod  by  Americans,  by  Ca- 
nadians, and  by  so  many  other  nations  of 
thr  world  as  beinc  desirable  and  neces- 
sary I  for  one  reyret  the  nere.s.^ity.  as  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  VVashinuton 
drx's.  of  Introducint;  a  bill  which  miuht 
sffTTi  to  some  to  b«>  punitive  HowcvtM.  wg 
inu.>t  do  it  W«-  must  do  everything  |><)s- 
ible  to  h«v«'  It  ♦■iiartj'd  inlt»  law      A.s  I 

'<*  there  \s  h  iJriTi'diMil  fur  it  This 
T   »n  attrmpt   to  do  something   for 

• !  done  b«'f<>r <• 
.-ir-tl      :«i';m1 


ies  for  its  economic  well  being,  and  the 
fisheries  of  the  area  are  dependent  upon 
one  species  of  fish:  the  red  salmon. 

Fishermen  have  long  accepted  the  risk  « 
inherent  in  their  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor. The  size  of  any  fish  stock  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  and  the  availa- 
bility of  the  fish  will  vary.  In  the  Bris- 
tol Bay  red  salmon  fishery,  however,  an 
additional  element  of  risk  has  been 
added  m  the  form  of  a  Japanese  hiiih 
se.is  fishery  for  salmon  oriKinatinj;  in 
and  returnint;  to  the  fresh  water  streams 
entenni^r  Bristol  Bay  In  the  view  of 
Uii'tfd  States  .scientist.s  the  hiuh  .sj  a.s 
fishery  is  wa.s'eful  and  contrary  to  the 
pro|>«T  ron.*>ervation  nt  the  re.s(»urcp. 
F'or  the  communitle.s  deiiendeiit  uixm  the 
n  ■  '1  Bay  run  of  r^-d  N^ilmuii  the  J.idm- 
'::  h  Ma>  f\sh«  I V  threati-n>  vcn- 
itl«;ion 
..•    ,-HAt   .1  ve«i«  swiinwn  parkltiK 

I'      .t>tte«      ha\<-      onfTiird      ou^MtjiMliat 


Certainly  all  of  these  scientists  cannot  b« 
wrong  in  their  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  high  seas  salmon  fishing. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  in  1965.  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon 
run  should  consist  of  about  27  million 
fish.  This  will  be  the  largest  run  since 
1960.  the  year  the  parent  stock  spawned 
From  this  run  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  an  escapement  of  over  12  million  fish 
for  spawning.  This  leaves  approxi- 
mately 15  million  salmon  to  be  taken  bv 
the  fishery.  Such  a  catch  would  assure 
the  packers  and  fishermen  of  the  United 
States  a  profitable  year  and  allow  thenj 
to  repay  the  debt.s  incurri-d  during  th» 
Uxst  three  .s<";i.sons 

It  I.H  too  early,  however,  to  spend  the 
money  from  this  Ixinaii/a  It  i.s  ttmeviy 
to  even  plan  on  haviiiK  a  catch  itufBclru 
to  a-vstjre  enoiiith  monev  to  net  throu(h 
r>ei[t«tnt^t  Tlie  renwin''  The  Japtrwtr 
h,»h  i«r»i»  f\»herv 

Jn    l»64 
mi  lie    «T- 
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in  the  current  renegotiation  of  the  Noith 
Pacific  Treaty  have  met  with  only  imit- 
5  oirce^s  I  think  this  body  must  look 
ffoE"  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
lb  em  Serious  consideration  should 
reivento  this  legislation  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  this  segment  of 
the  US.  economy. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  could  take 
rfl  anernoon,  and  I  believe  with  some 
mslificat.on.  discussing  the  moral  situa- 
S  that  is  involved;  not  only  the  legal 
'the  practical,  but  also  the  moral  silua- 
uon  that  IS  involved  in  this  enterprise 
ofthe  Japane.se  In  regard  to  the  Bristol 
Bay  salmon 

Is  11  not  true  that  the  Japane.se  said. 
in  the  b<>ninnlnK.  in  neKoliatinn  the 
irf»ty  that  thev  did  not  wish  to  take 
Sorth  Ametiran  salmon  .stork'' 

Mr  B.KH  ILK'rr      Thai  Is  ever  so  trvie 

Mr      MAONTSON       Yet      berauM-    of 
,1in»     t»eih«i»»     though 
II    «Mi  flirtu   t4.  t>liM'r 
^  at  JlMn     •••  have  f 

.    »nt»t  '  with 


utes  ago,  would  pearls  be  an  article  of 
commerce  which  would  be  considered? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Pearls  are  a  natu- 
ral fishery  resource  that  the  Japanese 
have  developed  by  certain  means  over 
the  years — through  conservation  and 
regulation— just  as  we  have  developed 
our  salmon.  I  believe  the  duty  on  nat- 
ural pearls  now  is  only  5  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  buy  a  good 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  pearls 
from  the  Japanese,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  do.  In  1962, 
about  $18  million. 

Mr.  BARTLETT      Every  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Then  we 
could  consider  textiles  and  all  the  other 
producUs  I  cannot  .see  why  the  Japa- 
nese insust  on  this  .small  amount  of  fish, 
knowinK  that  it  Is  inu>ortant  to  our 
«Tonomy  and  Uiat  It  will  destroy  a  re- 
.source  that  b«long.s  to  u» 

Mr    BAHTLflT      1»  It, not  true  that 

l»ie  duty  on  i)earls  bat  k  in  1934  »a*  at 

\t\r  ralr  of  10  i»rrrrnl    and  that  no«   It 

h.r-     ]o«rted   Ui  .S  prrrrlvf      Ho» - 

.r    ihr   lernxM   of   out   pr«»iio»»l 

ll  r«ii  h-  •->  15  iwirrni 

U<    MA'    .         ' 'N      II  »h.-uM  br    »f»- 
Ut  Amu  and  nr«otialr  tm  a  urn- 


and  the  Japanese  scientists  do  not  dis- 
pute this  statement  at  all — that  the 
Japanese  high  seas  fisheries  do  exploit 
North  American  salmon,  especially  red 
salmon  originating  in  the  Bristol  Bay 

area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield.  The  U.S.  representatives 
on  the  commission  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  changing  this  situation.  As 
a  result,  the  Japanese  have  taken  nearly 
one-third  of  the  catch  of  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon  during  the  last  10  years. 

What  kind  of  obligation  or  responsibil- 
ity of  a  great  nation  like  Japan  do«>s  that 
.sort  of  performance  demonstrate^ 

Tlie   problem    ha«   U»   moral   aspect* 
Oui    flKhermen  do  not  ho  out  and  f\.sh 
lhe»r  salmon  bec«u.M-  we  desire  to  con- 
.**ive  Iho-se   f\»»»      We   have   rule*      We 
have  »i»eni  roilUon.-*  of  dollar*  trylnn  U> 
keep  tfie  Mlmon  r\in  miart      Ti  •        '  • 
JaiMttrM   Hti  out  then   and  l*kr  i 
the  f^Ui  that  ar»  rr^dy  l«  ruBir  ii. 
IT-     •  ;       ot.e»    rv»n   IhcMsh    ' 
•  lid  u«rr   acatii       ^< 
luA  mm  »»ltnat\ 

Mr     J......  M       Pt**»A»»»I     •»'! 

k«<d    U    *»»  *••    ^"  ' 

(Bail  *•»•  •"*     " 


jttt^jy'r^ 
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supply  the  greedy  export  needs  of  the 
Japanese. 

We  said  that  we  had  only  begun  to  fight. 

Ii  Japan  is  not  told  by  our  Government 
that  we  deem  the  taking  of  the  1965  run  as 
an  "uixfriendly  act";  if  the  U.S.  Government 
refuses  to  stand  up  for  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  it5  own  resources  and  in 
defense  of  its  citizens,  then  those  same  citi- 
zens will  begin  a  wave  of  reaction  unheard 
of  in  the  annals  of  fishery  history. 

Tliis  is  not  a  case  for  fisheries  and  fisher- 
men alone.  We  have  spoken  at  gatherings 
wiiere  not  a  single  fishermiin  was  present, 
and  yet  the  support  to  the  catise  was  unani- 
movis.  They  h;-.ve  been  Democrats.  Republi- 
cans, sportsmen,  legislators,  all  manner  of 
people.  They  have  come  from  fishing  vil- 
lages, from  the  coastal  cities,  and  the  farms, 
to  the  lunterland.  And  in  every  case,  with- 
out a  single  deviation,  there  was  the  question 
asked.  ••What  can  we  do  to  help?" 

Thus  far  we^ve  merely  asked  them  to  sign 
petitions,  to  write  letters  merely  to  advise 
their  feelings  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  value  which  the 
people  place  on  the  fishery  resource.  Then 
the  burden  for  action  is  placed  at  the  feet 
of  our  Government. 

And  if  action  doesn't  come  then?  We.  as 
citizens,  will  speak  the  only  language  the 
Japanese  understand.  We'll  talk  economics. 
Japan  doesn't  need  this  salmon  to  feed  their 
hungry.  This  fish  is  for  export,  to  make 
money,  to  satisfy  a  greed  for  red  salmon 
profits,  unavailable  in  1965  from  Asiatic 
stocks  for  the  simple  reason  that  Japan  has 
desecrated  the  Soviet  salmon  rims  by  her 
tinrestricted  high  seas  fishing. 

We  will  be  forced  to  a  course  of  action 
which  is  dist.isteful  in  Its  very  nature.  We 
shall  begin  to  examine  those  products  from 
Japan  which  we  use  in  our  work  and  in  our 
homes,  and  we  sh.all  turn  to  the  longshore- 
men ani  ask  that  they  treat  the  imports 
from  Japan  even  as  they  treated  the  Russian 
cod  at  Boston  the  other  day. 

And  we  shall  examine  more  carefully  those 
people  whom  we  send  to  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
represent  our  interests.  And  we  shall  select 
only  those  who  place  the  American  resoiu"ce 
and  the  American  people  above  the  selfish 
interests  of  Japan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  breakup  of  winter  imminent, 
fishermen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
actively  enga.ged  in  preparing  their 
equipment  for  a  new  season.  Two  very 
important  segments  of  the  industry,  the 
salmon  and  halibut  fisheries,  "will  begin 
operations  in  a  few  short  weeks.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  the  hardy  men  depend- 
ent upon  salmon  and  halibut  for  a  liveli- 
hood were  eagerly  and  optimistically 
looking  fonvard  to  a  profitable  season. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  reason  to  be 
pessimistic  about  the  coming  season. 
The  reason  is  the  fishery  policies  of  Ja- 
pan. 

Last  year,  our  halibut  fishermen  be- 
lieved that  they  would  have  a  highly  suc- 
cessful season.  Some  of  these  fishermen 
traveled  from  Seattle  to  the  Bering  Sea 
in  small  boats,  nearly  2.000  miles,  early 
in  the  spring  when  hazardous  weather 
conditions  prevail.  These  men  took 
great  risks  in  the  hope  of  catching  an 
early  load  of  halibut  and  thereby  giving 
themselves  some  assurance  of  a  profita- 
ble season.  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
disastrous  1964  halibut  fishery  in  the 
Bering  Sea  knows  that  those  industrious 
men  gained  nothing  but  financial  in- 
debtedness. 

The  economic  losses  suffered  by  our 
halibut  fleet  are  directly  attributable  to 


the  fishei-y  policies  of  Japan.  In  1963, 
the  Japanese  refused  to  accept  a  reason- 
able catch  quota  for  halibut  in  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  and.  as  a  result,  the  resource 
has  been  badly  overfished.  Indeed,  this 
fishei-y  has  been  eliminated  as  a  factor 
in  the  financial  stability  of  the  North 
American  halibut  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  the  halibut  resources 
of  the  Eastern  North  Pacific  have  been 
brought  to  high  levels  of  productivity 
and  maintained  there  by  the  joint  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Governments  and  by  the  sacrifices  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  fishei'men, 
beginning  in  the  1920's.  Now,  in  a  few 
short  years,  the  intemperate  acts  of  Ja- 
pan have  canceled  out  a  substantial 
part  of  the  results  of  those  efforts  and 
those  sacrifices. 

Our  salmon  fishermen  and  sa.mon 
packers  have  had  financial  difficulties  in 
recent  years,  especially  those  members 
of  the  industry  trying  to  earn  a  living 
from  the  salmon  resource  of  Bristol  Bay 
in  Alaska. 

Fishermen  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  a  financial  interest  in  the  red  salm- 
on runs  in  Bristol  Bay.  Some  fisher- 
men from  the  State  of  Washington  travel 
to  Bristol  Bay  to  take  part  in  the  short 
fishing  season.  These  men  are  taking 
a  great  financial  risk  by  going  to  Alaska. 
For  the  past  3  years,  these  men  have  been 
unable  to  earn  a  living  from  that  fisheiy. 

The  great  salmon  packing  companies 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  the  major 
investors  in  processing  equipment  and 
plants  used  in  Bristol  Bay.  These  com- 
panies have  sustained  three  consecutive 
years  of  financial  losses  from  operations 
in  that  area,  because  of  small  runs. 
These  businessmen  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue unprofitable  operations  in  Bristol 
Bay.  If  the  processors  do  not  open  their 
plants  and  hire  local  labor,  the  entire 
economy  of  •the  area  will  be  disrupted. 

The  members  of  the  salmon  industry 
in  the  State  of  Washington  have  been 
looking  forward  to  a  highly  successful 
Bristol  Bay  fishing  season  because  of  the 
prediction,  by  U.S.  scientists,  of  a  red 
salmon  run  of  approximately  27  million 
fish.  Such  a  run  would  bring  about 
profitable  fishing  and  processing  opera- 
tions, and  permit  the  recouping  of  finan- 
cial losses  incurred  during  the  last  3 
years.  But  these  people  are  hardly  filled 
with  optimism,  because  they  have  seen 
the  fishing  patterns  of  the  Japanese  high 
seas  salmon  fleets  in  the  past,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  to  expect  in  1965. 
They  fear  the  worst. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  Japanese 
have  taken  30  percent  of  the  total  catch 
of  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon.  The  Japanese 
catches  during  the  past  3  years  have  had 
a  particularly  harsh  impact  on  the  U.S. 
industry  because  the  runs  have  been  very 
small.  EveiT  fish  w-as  needed  for  our 
fishermen  or  for  escapement  to  the 
spawning  grounds. 

Normally,  the  Japanese  salmon  fleets 
begin  fishing  in  early  May.  Some  of  the 
fleets  operate  between  175°  east  longitude 
and  175^  west  longitude,  the  area  occu- 
pied by  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon.  In  most 
years,  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  leave  the 
Central  Pacific  and  migrate  toward  their 
home  streams  in  June.    As  a  result,  the 


Japanese  move  further  west  and  catch 
salmon  of  Asian  origin,  following  tlio.se 
fish  all  the  way  to  the  Asian  coast.  In 
1964,  however,  the  Japanese  fleets  were 
unable  to  obtain  their  quotas  from  Asian 
salmon  arid  they  returned  to  the  cast 
where  immature  Bristol  Bay  salmon  were 
present.  The  Japanese  caught  over  a 
million  immature  red  salmon  that  would 
have  spawned  in  Bristol  Bay  streams  in 
1965. 

While  a  catch  of  1  million  salmon  from 
a  run  of  27  milUon  fish  may  not  seem 
important,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
some  12  million  red  salmon  are  needed 
for  escapement.  Add  to  this  the  million 
plus  that  the  Japanese  have  already 
caught,  plus  the  catch  they  can  make  in 
1965 — probably  over  5  million  fish— and 
it  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  fishermen  will 
be  fortunate  to  catch  enough  salmon  in 
Bristol  Bay  to  tide  them  over  the  winter, 
much  less  earn  enough  to  pay  off  debts 
accumulated  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Japanese  salin- 
on  fishery  actions  during  the  coming 
season  is  disrupting  the  investment  plans 
of  the  U.S.  industi-y.  A  foreknowledge 
of  Japanese  plans  would  give  our  indus- 
try an  opportunity  to  gear  its  operations 
to  the  size  of  the  run  expected  in  1965. 
Without  such  knowledge,  the  risks  in- 
volved in  planning  are  increased  well  be- 
yond the  normally  high  risks  common  to 
the  fishing  industry.  The  segment  of  the 
U.S.  .salmon  industry  operating  in  Bris- 
tol Bay  has  never  had  the  benefit  of  prior 
knowledge  concerning  Japanese  fishing 
activities.  This  lack  of  information  has 
been  costly.  The  Japanese  catches  of 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  have  had  a  serious 
economic  impact  on  our  fishing  industry. 

The  Japanese  high  seas  salmon  fishery 
has  disrupted  om-  conservation  programs. 
The  Japanese  fleets  take  large  numbers 
of  immature  salmon,  a  wasteful  proce- 
dure, because  the  fish  have  not  reached 
the  stage  in  their  life  cycle  where  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  occurs.  In 
addition,  our  scientists  can  make  reason- 
able estimates  of  the  number  of  salmon 
expected  to  return  to  Bristol  Bay.  Reg- 
ulations are  established  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  adequate  escapement  to  the 
spawning  grounds.  The  unknown  ef- 
fects of  the  Japanese  high  seas  fishery 
make  it  impossible  to  regulate  the  U.S. 
fishery  to  insure  proper  levels  of  escape- 
ment. 

The  treaty  establishing  the  Interna- 
tional North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion prohibited  Japanese  salmon  fishing 
east  of  175°  west  longitude  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  negotiators  of  this 
treaty  clearly  understood  that  the  intent 
of  the  agreement  was  to  protect  from  ex- 
ploitation by  the  Japanese  any  salmon 
of  North  American  origin.  Research  by 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  has  proved  beyond  doubt — 
and  Japanese  scientists  do  not  dispute 
it — that  the  Japanese  high  seas  fishery 
does  exploit  North  American  salmon,  es- 
pecially red  salmon  originating  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  area.  The  U.S.  representa-^ 
tives  to  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  changing  this  situation.  As 
a  result,  as4  have  explained,. the  Japa- 
nese have  taken  nearly  one-third  of  the 
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catch  of  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  during 
the  la.sl  10  years. 

Obviously,  there  are  defects  in  the 
treaty.  The  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan  have  been  conducting  talks  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  aimed  at  revis- 
ing the  treaty  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
[Q  all.  Hopefully,  revision  will  correct 
the  defects  which  work  such  hardships 
on  U.S.  fishermen.  But,  from  what  I 
can  learn,  Mr.  President,  negotiations 
are  not  going  well  for  the  U.S.  fishei-men. 

Japan  is  a  great  fishing  nation  with 
fleets  operating  in  all  areas  of  the  world 
and  exploiting  nearly  every  species  of 
fish  iliat  has  any  commercial  value.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Japanese  have  not  made 
any  ctfort  to  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  seas.  For  example,  Japan 
iisregai-ded  the  scientific  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  1964  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  and 
would  not  agree  to  a  quota  based  on 
sound  conservation  principles.  Earlier, 
I  mentioned  the  Japanese  disregard  for 
the  conservation  of  halibut  in  the  Bering 
Sea.  which  is  another  example  of  her 
ruthless  exploitation  of  fishery  stocks 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  short-term 
economic  benefits.  The  Japanese  high 
seas  salmon  fishery  for  Bristol  Bay  red 
salmon  represents  the  same  type  of  dis- 
regard for  proved  conservation  pi'ograms. 

The  Japanese  do  not  need  Bri-stol  Bay 
red  salmon  to  operate  their  fleets  at  a 
profit.  Each  year  their  fishery  has  a 
quota  that  is  established  through  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Japanese  know  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment that  will  be  necessary  to  equip  their 
vessels  with  sufficient  gear  to  catch  the 
quota.  They  know  the  areas  where  the 
Asian  stocks  of  salmon  are  present,  and 
they  are  capable  of  catching  those  stocks. 
Yet,  the  Japanese  insist  upon  harvesting 
salmon  of  North  American  origin. 

In  1963,  a  year  of  economic  disaster 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  area,  the  Japanese 
mothership  fleets  caught  over  23  million 
salmon.  Included  in  this  catch  were  1.3 
million  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon.  If  the 
Japanese  had  used  the  time  spent  fishing 
for  North  American  salmon  in  fishing  for 
Asian  salmon,  they  probably  would  have 
caught  a  greater  number  of  fish.  Cer- 
tainly, the  1.3  million  Bristol  Bay  salmon 
were  not  necessary  for  a  profitable  Jap- 
anese fishery,  but  these  same  fish  could 
have  prevented  the  Bristol  Bay  area  from 
becoming  a  disaster  area  in  1963. 

The  Japanese  fishing  companies  do  not 
need  a  few  million  Bristol  Bay  salmon  to 
operate  at  a  profit.  These  Japanese  com- 
panies are  highly  diversified,  with  fleets 
operating  in  many  other  fisheries  and 
they  are  obtaining  substantial  profits. 
The  salmon  canners  oi  the  State  of 
Washington  and  residents  of  Bristol  Bay 
do  not  have  other  fisheries  from  which 
they  can  earn  enough  money  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  people  of  Bristol 
Bay  are  dependent  upon  one  source  of 
income:  the  annual  run  of  red  salmon. 

This  year  the  problem  is  especially 
critical.  The  recent  history  of  the  Jap- 
anese high  seas  salmon  fishery  indicates 
that  the  Unitea  States  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  protect  legitimate  U.S.  in- 
tere.its  in  the  salmon  fisheries.  The  fu- 
ture of  an  important  U.S.  industry  is  at 


stake.  The  livelihoods  of  a  large  number 
of  people  in  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  in  jeopardy.  The  course 
of  patient  negotiation  pursued  by  the 
administration  seems  unlikely  to  ease 
the  situation.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate 
give  serious  consideration  to  legislation 
that  will  protect  our  people. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.     Mr.    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  my  judgment,  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  just  introduced  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  me  is  vitally  necessary. 

It  may  be  construed  as  a  threat  against 
a  nation  which  we  now  consider  friendly. 
That  it  is.  I  hope  that  soon  it  will  be- 
come more  than  a  threat.  It  hope  that 
it  will  become  an  actuality. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  as  well  as  myself  and 
all  other  Senators  interested  in  the  fish- 
eries industiy,  in  saying  that  unless 
something  is  done  and  done  speedily,  a 
priceless  resource  will  have  been  lost  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  a  decade  ago  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  entered  into 
a  voluntary  agreement — voluntary  in 
every  w-ay  on  the  part  of  each  nation — 
dealing  with  certain  fisheries  resources, 
including  salmon  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Some  Japanese  like  to  say  now  that 
the  treaty  was  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
consequence  of  their  limited  powers  fol- 
lowing the  war.  The  record  proves  con- 
clusively that  this  is  not  the  case.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  support  my 
st^atement. 

"a  provisional  extension  of  the  line  was 
set  forth  in  the  treaty  at  175°  west  longi- 
tude. It  was  provided  in  the  treaty  that 
the  Japanese  would  not  fish  for  salmon 
of  North  American  origin  west  of  that 
line. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  Japanese  have 
never  violated  that  provision  of  the 
treaty — the  line  is  shown  in  the  news- 
paper to  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington referred  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
Fishermen's  News,  in  the  form  of  a  map 
which  discloses  from  whence  the  fish 
come,  and  the  Japanese  methods  and 
places  of  taking  the  fish. 

In  1953.  biologists  were  as  sure  as  they 
could  be — given  the  imperfect  scientific 
knowledge  of  those  days — that  salmon 
of  North  American  origin  did  not  mi- 
grate in  any  considerable  number,  and 
perhaps  not  at  all,  west  of  175°  west 
longitude. 

In  this  assumption,  the  biologists 
proved  to  be  in  total  error,  because  it  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  great  stocks 
of  salmon  are  found  west  of  that  line. 

These  salmon  come  from  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  Bristol  Bay  watershed  in 
Alaska.  This  is  the  greatest  red  salmon 
fishery  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  red 
salmon  canned  for  human  consumption 
comes  from  Bristol  Bay  stocks. 

The  treaty  to  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred contained  adequate  language  so 
that  it  should  have  been  simple,  indeed, 
to  revise  it  when  it  was  discovered  that 
migrating  fish  went  west  of  the  Une,  175° 
west  longitude.    The  treaty  so  provided. 


But  the  Japanese  have  uniformly  refused 
to  make  any  changes  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  been  the  con- 
sequences? They  have  been  many  and 
disastrous  for  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly for  Alaska. 

One  consequence  has  been  that  for  each 
of  the  last  9  years  the  Japanese  have 
taken  an  average  of  30  percent  of  all  the 
salmon  originating  from  the  Bristol  Bay 
watershed. 

Another  consequence  has  been  that  the 
Japanese  uniformly,  without  regard  to 
any  conservation  principles  whatsoever, 
have  taken  immature  as  well  as  mature 
fish. 

Another  consequence  has  been  that 
three  times  since  the  treaty  came  into 
force — I  repeat,  three  times — Bristol  Bay 
has  been  declared  a  disaster  area  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  taxpayers  in  general,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  have  been  required  to 
furnish  help  and  sustenance  to  fisher- 
men and  their  families  who — if  the  Jap- 
anese were  not  taking  the  salmon — 
would  have  received  ample  income  from 
their  labors. 

The  situation  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  not  only  fishermen  are  denied 
the  living  that  should  be  theirs,  but  also 
the  packing  companies — many  of  them 
coming  from  the  city  of  Seattle  in  the 
State  of  Washington — have  been  losing 
money  year  after  year  because  they  can- 
not pack  enough  fish  to  break  even. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to 
try  to  conserve  this  great  resource.  The 
Japanese  have  not  spent  a  single  penny. 
These  millions  of  dollars,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, have  been  wasted  because  of  the 
depredations  of  Japanese  fishermen, 
who  fish  immediately  west  of  the  line,  as 
they  did  last  year,  with  the  full  consent 
of  their  Government. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Japanese  came  up  against  that 
line  and  took  over  2  million  red  salmon, 
a  good  proportion  of  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, were  immature — far  too  small 
to  be  economically  caught  and  put  up  in 
cans. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  TMr.  Magnuson],  who  has 
been  such  a  great  and  eflfective  friends 
and  supporter  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  elsewhere — for  having 
introduced  this  bill. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some,  we 
have  good,  hard,  tough  negotiators 
working  for  us  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
satisfactory  solutions  to  this  vexing 
problem. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  these  men,  rep- 
resenting the  State  Department  and  the 
Interior  Department — the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Egan,  was  a  member  of 
the  party — went  to  Tokyo  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  for  this  year  whereby  the  Jap- 
anese w'ould  abstain  from  taking  salmon 
right  up  against  the  fine. 

The  Japanese  refused  any  serious  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  They  turned 
us  down.  Our  people  had  to  come  home 
without  having  won  what  was  a  vital 
point — a   vital  point  not  only  for   the 
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1965  salmon  pack,  but  also  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  red  salmon  fisheries  industry 
of  Bristol  Bay  and  the  entire  North 
Pacific,  insofar  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

The  Japanese  are  unwilling  to  practice 
conservation  methods  which  are  com- 
monly recognized  by  Americans,  by  Ca- 
nadians, and  by  so  many  other  nations  of 
the  world  as  being  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. I  for  one  regret  the  necessity,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Washington 
does,  of  introducing  a  bill  which  might 
seem  to  some  to  be  punitive.  However,  we 
must  do  it.  We  must  do  evei-ything  pos- 
sible to  have  it  enacted  into  law.  As  I 
said,  there  is  a  precedent  for  it.  This 
is  not  an  attempt  to  do  something  for 
the  first  time.  It  has  been  done  before 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  acqui- 
escence of  even  the  leadership  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  livelihood  and  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands of  fishermen  in  my  State  and  a 
great  commercial  enterprise  depend  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  move  and  the  momentum 
that  we  attain  and  maintain  and  the 
vigor  of  our  Government's  response  to 
what  is  really  an.  intolerable  situation 
presented  to  us  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
excessive  taking,  against  all  consei-va- 
tion  principles,  of  almost  a  third  of  the 
salmon  from  Bristol  Bay.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  year  the  Japanese  may  take 
more  than  5  million  fish  immediately 
west  of  the  line.  We  need  about  12  mil- 
lion fish  to  return  to  the  lakes  and 
streams  for  spawning  purposes.  If  the 
Japanese  'take"  is  on  the  order  suggest- 
ed. I  doubt. very  much  whether  12  mil- 
lion or  any  comparable  number  will  re- 
turn to  the  streams  and  lakes  so  that 
the  futm-e  of  the  fisheiy  may  be  assured. 
This  is  a  very  momentous  problem — 
momentous  insofar  as  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  Washington  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  entire  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  27,  1964.  the 
State  of  Alaska  suffered  a  severe  natural 
disaster  that  severely  disrupted  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State.  Extensive  financial 
as.'^istance  to  the  State  has  been  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  and,  to  a 
great  extent  the  economy  of  Alaska  has 
recovered  from  the  unprecedented  ca- 
lamity of  the  Good  Friday  earthquake. 
The  fi.shing  industry  of  Alaska  sus- 
tained severe  damage  from  the  earth- 
quake, however,  this  same  industiT  made 
a  remarkable  recbvery  in  1964  and 
played  a  major  role  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the 
fishing  industry  to  Alaska  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  but  I  feel  that  the 
importance  was  reemphasized  during 
the  past  year. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  fishing 
areas  of  Alaska  are  prosperous  or,  for 
that  matter,  even  able  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  This  is 
especially  true  of  such  communities  as 
Naknek,  Dillingham,  and  others  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  area  where,  even  though  un- 
affec*^ed  by  the  earthquake,  the  fishing 
industry  is  in  a  life  or  death  struggle  for 
survival.  This  section  of  Alaska  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the  fisher- 


ies for  its  economic  well  being,  and  tiie 
fisheries  of  the  area  are  dependent  upon 
one  species  of  fish:  the  red  salmon. 

Fishermen  have  long  accepted  the  risk 
inherent  in  their  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor. The  size  of  any  fish  stock  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  and  the  availa- 
bility of  the  fish  will  vary.  In  the  Bris- 
tol Bay  red  salmon  fishery,  however,  an 
additional  element  of  risk  has  been 
added  in  the  form  of  a  Japanese  high 
seas  fishery  for  salmon  originating  in 
and  returning  to  the  fresh  water  streams 
entering  Bristol  Bay.  In  the  view  of 
United  States  scientists  the  high  seas 
fishery  is  wasteful  and  contrary  to  the 
proper  conservation  of  the  resource. 
For  the  communities  dependent  upon  the 
Bristol  Bay  run  of  red  salmon  the  Japa- 
nese high  seas  fishery  threatens  eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

For  the  past  3  years  salmon  packing 
companies  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  in  their  Bristol  Bay  operations. 
The  fishermen  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
cumulate earnings  sufficient  to  meet 
their  debts.  Since  the  initiation  of  high 
seas  fishing  by  the  Japanese  after  World 
War  II  the  Bristol  Bay  area  has  been 
declared  a  disaster  area  three  times. 
The  basis  for  these  declarations  was  the 
failure  of  the  salmon  runs.  In  other 
years  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  found  it  necessary  to  distribute 
surplus  foods  to  prevent  the  starvation 
of  residents  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  salmon  fi.sh- 
ei-y  of  the  area  is  capable  of  supporting 
the  economy,  providing  the  fish  are 
available,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  extensive  Federal  and  State  aid 
should  be  necessaiy  at  the  expense  of 
all  taxpayers.  A  more  reasonable  and 
acceptable  method  of  support  would  be 
the  assurance  that  the  salmon  runs  will 
be  protected  until  available  to  our  fish- 
ermen. 

I  repeat,  in  the  past  9  years  the  Japa- 
nese high  seas  fishery  has  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon 
catch.  Over  27  percent  of  the  Japanese 
high  seas  catch  of  red  salmon  comes 
from  Bristol  Bay  stocks.  These  levels  of 
exploitation  have  a  major  eflfect  on  the 
economy  of  the  Bristol  Bay  area  and 
have  been  a  significant  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic retardation  of  the  area. 

The  lack  of  controls  on  the  Japanese 
high  seas  salmon  fisheiy  has  made  the 
management  of  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon 
runs  an  almost  impossible  task.  The 
indiscriminate  catch  of  salmon  on  the 
high  seas  results  in  the  caking  of  salmon 
destined  for  streams  that  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  spawners  as  well  as 
fish  going  to  streams  where  there  is  a 
surplus  of  spawners.  In  addition,  many 
immature  salmon  are  taken  on  the  high 
seas  before  they  have  reached  the  period 
of  rapid  growth.  Such  wasteful  fishing 
practices  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  U.S.  scientists  are  not  alone  in 
condemning  high  seas  salmon  fishing. 
Canadian  and  Soviet  scientists  agree 
with  our  findings.  The  Japanese  take  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Asian  salmon 
runs  and  these  runs  have  been  declining 
in  recent  years.  Soviet  scientists  have 
stated  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
decline  is  the  Japanese  high  seas  fishery. 


Certainly  all  of  these  scientists  cannot  be 
wrong  in  their  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  high  seas  salmon  fishing. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  in  1965,  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon 
run  should  consist  of  about  27  million 
fish.  This  will  be  the  largest  run  since 
1960,  the  year  the  parent  stock  spawned. 
From  this  run  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  an  escapement  of  over  12  million  fish 
for  spawning.  This  leaves  approxi- 
mately 15  million  salmon  to  be  taken  by 
the  fishery.  Such  a  catch  would  assure 
the  packers  and  fishermen  of  the  United 
States  a  profitable  year  and  allow  them 
to  repay  the  debts  incurred  during  the 
last  three  seasons. 

It  is  too  early,  however,  to  spend  the 
money  from  this  bonanza.  It  is  too  early 
to  even  plan  on  having  a  catch  sufficient 
to  assure  enough  money  to  get  through 
next  winter.  The  reason?  The  Japanese 
high  seas  fishery. 

In  1964,  the  Japanese  salmon  fleets 
made  an  unprecedented  change  in  the 
methods  of  operation  and  moved  into  the 
area  between  175°  east  and  175^^  west 
longitude  late  in  July  and  caught  an 
estimated  1.8  million  red  salmon  of  Bris- 
tol Bay  origin.  Most  of  these  salmon 
were  immature,  therefore,  they  were  part 
of  the  run  expected  to  enter  Bristol  Bay 
in  1965.  The  Japanese  exploitation  of 
these  immature  fish  was  a  calculated  ef- 
fort to  catch  red  salmon  of  North  Amer- 
ican origin. 

While  the  taking  of  over  a  million  im- 
mature Bristol  Bay  salmon  by  the  Japa- 
nese does  not  mean  that  the  fishery  is 
doomed,  it  is  an  indication  of  what  could 
happen.  If  the  Japanese  fishery  oper- 
ates as  it  has  in  past  years — we  have  no 
assurance  from  the  Government  of 
Japan  that  it  will  not — we  can  expect  to 
see  several  salmon  motherships  concen- 
trated in  the  area  west  of  175°  west 
longitude  where  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Bristol  Bay  run  will  be  concentrated. 
An  intensive  high  seas  fishery  early  in 
the  season  could  catch  perhaps  5  to  7 
million  fish  from  the  Bristol  Bay  run, 
causing  an  economic  catastrophe  for 
many  U.S.  packers  and  fishermen. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  salmon  packers 
to  purchase  equipment  and  set  up  the 
plants  before  the  fishing  season  opens. 
They  make  their  expenditures  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimated  pack.  If  the  run 
does  not  materialize  this  investment  is 
lost.  The  small  catch  of  red  salmon  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  has  left  the  packers 
in  a  precarious  financial  position  and 
many  of  them  will  not  survive  another 
season  with  a  low  pack. 

The  year  1965  is  crucial  for  the 
U.S.  salmon  industry.  The  United 
States  must  take  positive  action  on  this 
problem.  The  unrestricted  Japanese 
high  seas  fishery  for  Bristol  Bay  red 
salmon  cannot  continue  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  fishing  industry.  We 
cannot  sit  idle  while  an  important  sector 
to  our  economy  is  being  destroyed  by  a 
wa'=teful  fishery  that  is  contrary  to  sound 
conservation  practices. 

During  the  years  since  1953,  the  ad- 
ministrations have  tried  with  only  par- 
tial success  to  solve  this  problem  in  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission.    Similar  efforts  to  solve  it 
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in  the  current  renegotiation  of  the  North 
pacific  Treaty  have  met  with  only  limit- 
ed success.  I  think  this  body  must  look 
to  other  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
problem.  Serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  this  legislation  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  this  segment  of 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  could  take 
all  afternoon,  and  I  believe  with  some 
justification,  discussing  the  moral  situa- 
tion that  is  involved;  not  only  the  legal 
or  the  practical,  but  also  the  moral  situa- 
tion that  is  involved  in  this  enterprise 
of  the  Japanese  in  regard  to  the  Bristol 
Bay  salmon. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Japanese  said, 
in  the  beginning,  in  negotiating  the 
treaty,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  take 
North  American  salmon  stock? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    That  is  ever  so  true. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yet,  because  of 
a  misunderstanding  perhaps — though 
everyone  thought  it  was  right  to  place 
the  line  at  175th — we  have  found  in  later 
years  that  some  of  our  salmon  have 
moved  over  and  have  intermingled  with 
Asian  stock ;  and  dispite  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  have  always  said  they  did  not 
want  to  take  our  salmon,  they  will  not 
cease  and  desist  from  taking  those  fish, 
even  though  the  salmon  belong  to  the 
streams  of  North  America. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why 
they  should  take  these  two  opposite, 
diametrically  opposed  views. 

If  the  Japanese  needed  these  few  mil- 
lion salmon  for  their  fish  economy,  there 
might  be  some  discussion  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  taking  the  fish.  However, 
they  do  not  need  these  salmon  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very  small, 
minute  number  with  respect  to  their 
whole  economy,  dollar-wise.  If  the 
Japanese  needed  the  salmon  to  eat,  that 
would  be  another  thing,  because  the 
Japanese  do  have  a  high  protein  diet;  in 
fact,  30  percent  of  their  diet  is  fish. 
What  do  they  do  with  these  salmon? 
They  put  them  in  cans  and  sell  them, 
mainly  in  Europe. 

The  fishing  companies  do  not  need 
these  few  million  Bristol  Bay  salmon  to 
operate  at  a  profit,  because  they  are 
highly  diversified.  They  obtain  sufficient 
profits.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  proceed  to  make  an 
international  issue  of  their  taking  some 
salmon  that  belong  to  North  America, 
which,  they  have  said  all  the  time,  they 
did  not  want  to  take.  If  they  persist. 
they  will  deplete  a  resource  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  resources  in 
Alaska.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  our 
economy  and  very  little  to  the  Japanese 
economy.  If  they  persist  and  continue  to 
refuse  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  on  a 
fair  basis  over  a  natural  resource,  which 
they  know  they  are  deteriorating,  we 
must  do  something  to  retaliate. 

I  wonder  what  the  Japanese  would  say 
if  we  sent  a  fieet  off  their  shores  to  start 
depleting  a  resource  that  they  have  de- 
veloped; namely,  pearls. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  the  point 
the  Senator  is  making  is  very  appropri- 
ate and  ought  to  be  considered.  Under 
the  bill  which  he  introduced  a  few  min- 


utes ago,  would  pearls  be  an  article  of 
commerce  which  would  be  considered? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Pearls  are  a  natu- 
ral fishery  resource  that-,  the  Japanese 
have  developed  by  certain  means  over 
the  years — through  conservation  and 
regulation — just  as  we  have  developed 
our  salmon.  I  believe  the  duty  on  nat- 
ural pearls  now  is  only  5  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  buy  a  good 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  pearls 
from  the  Japanese,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  do.  In  1962, 
about  $18  million. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Every  year? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Then  we 
could  consider  textiles  and  all  the  other 
products.  I  cannot  see  why  the  Japa- 
nese insist  on  this  small  amount  of  fish, 
knowing  that  it  is  important  to  our 
economy  and  that  it  will  destroy  a  re- 
source that  belongs  to  us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  duty  on  pearls  back  in  1934  was  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent,  and  that  now  it 
has  been  lowered  to  5  percent?  How- 
ever, under  the  terms  of  our  proposal 
it  can  be  moved  to  15  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  should  be,  if  we 
cannot  sit  down  and  negotiate  on  a  na- 
tural resource,  as  sensible  people  should 
be  able  to  do,  and  if  the  Japanese  can- 
not live  up  to  what  they  said  was  their 
moral  obligation.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  insist  on  doing  this.  Our  repre- 
sentatives went  to  Tokyo  about  30  days 
ago. 

We  asked  the  Japanese  to  sit  down 
with  us  to  see  if  we  could  work  out  some- 
thing in  respect  to  the  North  American 
salmon.  I  did  not  go  over  there,  because 
I  could  not  go,  but  I  sent  some  people 
over  there.  The  State  Department  sent 
some  people.  The  State  Department 
probably  presented  the  strongest  letter 
that  I  have  ever  read,  written  by  Am- 
bassador Averell  Harriman,  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  this  subject.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Japanese  refused  to  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  Ambassador 
Reischauer  met  constantly  with  the 
delegation.  He  led  our  delegation.  The 
Japanese  would  not  talk.  Is  it  not  true 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  10-year  pe- 
riod, under  the  treaty  we  made  with 
them,  we  began  to  talk  about  a  re- 
newal? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  have  now  held 
three  rounds  of  negotiations,  one  in 
Washington,  one  in  Tokyo,  and  one  in 
Ottawa.  Another  round  will  be  held 
soon.  It  will  be  the  fourth  round.  We 
have  gotten  precisely  nowhere  because 
the  Japanese  are  unwilling  to  talk  about 
consei'vation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  recall  that  the  treaty  which 
established  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Fishery  Commission  prohibits  Japa- 
nese salmon  fishing  east  of  the  175th 
west  longitude  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  negotiators  of  the  treaty  clearly 
understood  that  the  intent  of  the  agree- 
ment was  to  protect  from  exploitation  by 
the  Japanese  any  salmon  of  North 
American  origin.  Research  by  the  com- 
mission has  proved  beyond  a  doubt — 


and  the  Japanese  scientists  do  not  dis- 
pute this  statement  at  all — ^that  the 
Japanese  high  seas  fisheries  do  exploit 
North  American  salmon,  especially  red 
salmon  originating  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield.  The  U.S.  representatives 
on  the  commission  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  changing  this  situation.  As 
a  result,  the  Japanese  have  taken  nearly 
one-third  of  the  catch  of  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon  during  the  last  10  years. 

What  kind  of  obligation  or  responsibil- 
ity of  a  great  nation  like  Japan  does  that 
sort  of  performance  demonstrate? 

The  problem  has  its  moral  aspects. 
Our  fishermen  do  not  go  out  and  fish 
these  salmon  because  we  desire  to  con- 
serve those  fish.  We  have  rules.  We 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  trying  to 
keep  the  salmon  run  intact.  Then  the 
Japanese  go  out  there  and  take  not  only 
the  fish  that  are  ready  to  come  in  but 
the  immature  ones,  even  though  they 
have  said  over  and  over  again,  "We  do 
not  want  to  take  your  salmon." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  Senator 
said  is  very  true.  An  American  fisher- 
man does  not  go  out  on  the  high  seas 
with  nets  and  fish  for  salmon.  Neither 
does  a  Canadian  do  so.  Why  does  he  not 
do  so?  In  my  judgment,  there  are  two 
reasons  why  he  does  not.  First,  he  would 
be  in  disobedience  of  the  law  if  he  were 
to  do  so.  The  practice  is  not  permitted 
because  it  is  against  all  conservation 
practices  to  fish  for  salmon  on  the  high 
seas  with  nets. 

Second,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one 
American  or  Canadian  fisherman  has 
ever  protested  against  that  law.  They 
desire  to  have  restraints  against  fishing 
on  the  high  seas  with  nets  because  they 
know  that  otherwise  the  resource  would 
be  devastated. 

But  how  do  the  Japanese  fish  on  the 
high  seas?  I  wilt~teH-t^Te  Senate  how 
they  fish.  They  fish  with  nets  which 
sometimes  are  several  miles  long.  They 
catch  thousands  of  fish  in  those  nets  at 
one  time.  Sometimes  the  nets  get  loose. 
They  drift  for  goodness  knows  how  long 
about  the  ocean,  all  the  time  catching 
unnumbered  salmon.  It  is  a  menace  in 
e\'ery  way.  It  ought  not  be  permitted 
any  longer.  We  have  been  tolerant  too 
long. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  only  have  we 
been  tolerant  too  long,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  start  to  think  about  our  eco- 
nomic and  other  relations  with  Japan, 
when  we  find  her  morally  violating  a 
treaty  which  they  entered  into  13  years 
ago  and  persist  in  doing  so.  Every  bit 
of  evidence  justifies  taking  some  drastic 
action. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Japanese  have 
whaling  fleets.  They  have  been  killing 
whales  in  the  Antarctic  for  quite  some 
time.    I  am  informed  that  they  have 
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been  killing  whales  to  the  point  at 
which,  if  something  drastic  is  not  done 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  all  the 
whales  which  once  inhabited  the  South 
Polar  regions  in  such  great  numbers  will 
be  gone  forever.  They  must  be  restored. 
That  will  be  the  case  because  people  who 
have  never  learned  conservation  meas- 
ures and  who  do  not  care  about  them  in- 
sist upon  making  a  dollar  today  rather 
than  making  $5  every  year  for  the  dis- 
tant future.  That  would  be  the  case. 
They  would  make  far  more  money  if  they 
saw  to  it.  in  company  with  us.  that  these 
stocks  of  whales  were- preserved.  This 
is  an  endless  resource,  a  resource  that 
is  renewable^  and  that  can  benefit  man- 
kind for  all  time  if  we  are  so  willing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  imports  of  - 
fishery  products  from  Japan  to  this  coun- 
try. There  must  be  500  different  fishery 
items  on  that  list.  There  are  about  100 
special  items.  Some  fish  comes  in  fresh, 
some  in  brine,  and  some  in  cans.  Japan 
does  a  big  business  with  us  on  fisheries. 
We  are  willing  to  do  that  business  with 
them.  No  salmon  is  involved  because 
that  is  usually  packed  and  .-^ent  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  West  Germany  are  Japan's  largest 
customers.  Japan  does  not  need  it  at 
all.  Every  can  that  Japan  sells  means 
that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  have  probably 
spent  to  conserve  that  particular  fish  the 
cost  of  the  whole  can.  We  continue  to  do 
it.  We  conserve  the  fish  while  they  pick 
it  up.  can  it,  and  take  the  price. 

We  are  not  talking  about  other  fish  on 
the  high  seas.  Such  fish  belong  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  are  attempting 
to  get  .some  conservation  rules  with  re- 
spect to  those  fish.  But  we  are  talking 
about  the  North  American  stock  of  salm- 
on that  we  have  spent  time,  energy, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  to  preserve. 
The  Japanese  are  picking  up  even  the  im- 
mature fish. 

They  are  taking  those  fish,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  always  said  that  they 
did  not  want  to  do  so. 

Theije  are  many  items  included  in  this 
list  of  Japanese  fishery  imports.  I  do  not 
desire  to  read  all  of  them.  They  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Record.  We  allow  them  to 
bring  in  free  fresh  and  frozen  tuna, 
though  not  canned  tuna.  They  sell  quite 
a  number  of  cultured  pearls  to  us.  Com- 
pared to  the  small  amount  of  salmon  we 
are  talking  about,  the  value  of  cultured 
pearls  is  large,  indeed.  But  that  small 
amount  of  salmon  means  everything  to  ' 
the  economy  of  Bristol  Bay  and  a  great 
deal  to  the  economy  of  Alaska. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  started  to  be  un- 
fair, as  I  think  they  are  in  the  present 
case,  with,  let  us  say,  textiles,  which  are  a 
great  part  of  the  Japanese  economy, 
cameras,  binoculars,  transistor  radios,  or 
any  other  of  100  items  which  I  could 
name,  Japan  might  have  some  reason  to 
protest.  But,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned in  their  fishery  economy  or  their 
national  economy,  this  item  is  nothing. 
Yet  they  still  persist  in  a  practice  which 
will  ruin  the  whole  natural  resource. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  took  some  ac- 
tion. The  State  Department  is  becoming 
fed  up  uith  it.  When  the  State  Depart- 
ment becomes  fed  up  with  that  attitude. 
I  believe  we  are  going  a  long  way.   I  am 


sure  that  the  administration  is  also,  be- 
cause here  is  an  item  that  should  have 
been  settled  a  long  time  ago  so  that  our 
general  relations  with  Japan  could  have 
been  much  better. 

Japanese  officials  wish  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  airlines.  They  desire  to  land 
Japan  Air  Lines  planes  in  New  York. 
They  wish  to  sell  transistors  and  other 
things  to  us.  I  think  that  is  fine,  because 
we  wish  to  have  good  trade  relations. 
But  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the  Senator  from 
Washington  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  look  at  this  subject  in  that 
manner  when  we  find  them  continually 
flaunting  the  salmon  situation  in  our  face 
and  destroying  a  natural  resource  that 
we  have  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  keep 
alive. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  read  all  of 
the  items  on  the  list  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  contains  fishery  products 
by  commodity  description. 

There  appears  also  on  the  list  tuna  in 
brine,  yellow  fin  tuna,  and  albacore,  all 
of  which  products  come  in  free.  This 
is  the  largest  part  of  their  fishing  econ- 
omy. There  were  52  million  of  albacore, 
62  million  of  yellow  fin,  10  million  of 
yellow  fin  fresh,  and  over  10  million  of 
yellow  fin  gilled  and  gutted,  heads  and 
tails  removed.  That  adds  up  to  millions 
in  the  tuna  field  alone,  which  we  allowed 
to  come  in  free.  We  do  not  impose  any 
dyty  at  all  on  those  products. 

On  pearls  there  is  a  duty  of  5  percent. 

I  wonder  what  they  would  think  if  we 
went  over  to  Japan  and  started  to  dig 
around  the  area  in  which  their  pearls 
are  planted.  Their  pearl  industry  is  a 
natural  resource  which  they  have  spent 
time  and  money  to  develop.  They  have 
done  a  fine  job  on  it,  as  we  have  done 
with  our  salmon. 

I  am  becoming  thoroughly  fed  up  with 
the  constant  statements  of  my  Japanese 
friends:  "We  do  not  want  to  take  any 
of  your  North  American  salmon."  That 
is  the  basis  of  the  whole  treaty,  but  they 
go  out  and  do  it  any  way,  ruining  the 
Bristol  Bay  run.  If  the  present  prac- 
tices continue,  there  will  not  be  any  run 
left. 

Then  they  threaten  us  by  saying, 
"Perhaps  we  shall  withdraw  from  the 
treaty  altogether."  They  can  do  so  now. 
They  can  give  a  year's  notice.  There  is 
a  sort  of  legalized  blackmail  over  this 
situation.  I  dislike  to  see  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
impaired  over  a  dispute  that  should  be 
settled,  as  to  which  the  facts  aro  indis- 
putable, and  as  to  which  we  can  sit 
down,  as  reasonable  people,  and  solve 
the  problem  before  ihe  whole  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  run  is  completely  destroyed 
and  the  economy  of  Alaska  along  with  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  North  Pacific 
fisheries  was  emphatically  stated  last 
fall  by  President  Johnson,  and  before 
him,  in  the  same  general  terms,  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  I  suggest  to  our  friends 
in  Tokyo  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  realize  that  this  is  no  idle  mat- 
ter so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  it  is  a 
very  serious  proposition,  indeed. 


FIRST  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
first  nuclear  reactor  in  space  which  the 
United  States  launched  Saturday,  April  3 
is  continuing  to  operate  successfully  and 
is  exceeding  its  designed  power  levels 
The  SNAP-lOA  nuclear  reactor  was  de- 
signed to  produce  approximately  5oo 
watts  of  electricity.  It  has  been  in  orbit 
now  since  Saturday,  April  3,  and  data 
telemetered  back  to  the  ground  indi- 
cates that  it  is  now  producing  in  excess 
of  600  watts  of  electricity. 

The  United  States  justifiably  can  be 
proud  of  being  the  first  nation  to  place 
a  nuclear  reactor  in  space  and  to  suc- 
cessfully demonstrate  its  operation  in 
space.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  had  a  similar 
project  under  development — the  Ro- 
mashka  500-watt  nuclear  reactor— which 
they  unveiled  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
in  September  1964  but  which  they,  to 
date,  have  not  demonstrated  in  space 

The  United  States,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  was  able  to  place  its  SNAP-IQA  in 
orbit  and  to  operate  it  in  space  first. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly, should  take  pride  in  this  U.S. 
"first"  for,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Con- 
gress, this  project  would  not  have  been 
carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  recall  last  year 
when  the  AEC  authorization  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  project  was  not 
included.  The  Air  Force,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  fiight  test,  had  deleted 
the  required  funds  from  its  budget.  Al- 
though the  AEC  was  willing  to  take  on 
the  responsibility  of  funding  its  flight 
demonstration,  no  money  was  included 
in  its  recommended  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  after  reviewing  the  matter  verj' 
carefully,  recommended  that  the  flight 
test  be  undertaken-  and  that  sufficient 
funds  be  added  to  the  AEC  fiscal  year 
1965  budget  for  this  purpose.  Without 
dissent  the  Senate  and  the  House  adopted 
the  Joint  Committee's  recommendation 
and  authorized  the  project. 

We,  at  the  time,  did  not  know  that  the 
Russians  were  working  on  a  similar  nu- 
clear space  project,  the  Romashka. 
When  the  Russians  unveiled  their  proj- 
ect in  the  fall  of  19€4  they  claimed  to  be 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  conducting 
ground  tests  of  their  reactor.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Conamittee  and  the  initiative  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  would,  in  the  near  future,  have 
been  faced  with  one  more  example  of 
being  behind  the  Russians.  Fortunately 
because  of  the  action  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress,  this  was  not  the 
case. 

This  first  in  space  is  a  very  important 
one  in  our  Nation's  efforts  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  leadership  in  space.  The 
success  of  any  nation  in  the  attainment 
of  leadership  in  space  is  dependent  on 
the  development  and  use  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy in  space.  The  Russians  know  it  as 
well  as  we  do  as  indicated  by  the  {iublic 
announcement  of  their  efforts  on  the 
Romashka  reactor  last  September  and 
recent  news  reports  from  Moscow  on  con- 
tinued efforts  to  upgrade  the  Roma- 
shka technology. 
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It  is  indeed  assuring  that  the  United 
States  has  thus  far  led  in  the  first  two 
nioneering  steps  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  in  space— the  first  being  the 
launching  of  a  radioisotope  nuclear 
noweied  navigation  satellite  in  June  of 
1961  and  the  April  3  launch  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  powerplant  into  orbit. 

A  lot  remains  to  be  done  to  complete 
the  development  and  adaptation  of  nu- 
clear power  supplies  in  space  so  that  we 
can  assure  the  success  of  our  efforts  m 
space  Our  recent  pioneering  accom-' 
plishments  give  us  a  good  start  for  our 
future  efforts.  . 

When  the  Joint  Committee  reviewed 
the  status  of  the  SNAP-lOA  project  last 
vear,  we  had  the  assurance  of  the  tech- 
nical personnel  in  charge  that,  if  author- 
ized the  reactor  could  be  successfully 
fli<^ht  tested  in  the  spring  of  1965.  I  wish 
to"  congratulate  both  the  Government 
representatives  and  the  representatives  of 
private  industiy  who  cooperated  in  mak- 
ing the  project  a  success— those  in  the 
Air  Force,  the  AEC,  the  Lockheed  Corp., 
and  Atomics  International . 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  personnel  of 
Atomics  International  and  the  Lockheed 
Corp,  together  with  those  in  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, who  were  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment and  successful  launching  and 
operation  of  the  SNAP-lOA  nuclear 
powerplant— the  first  nuclear  reactor  in 
space.  I  particularly  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  John  O.  Pastore,  who,  last 
year  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomicy  Energy  primarily  was  re 
sponsi 
stated 


tee  on  Atomic/ tjnergy  prinminy  wcio  ic- 
sponsible  for  getting  this  project  rein- 


For  too  many  years  we  in  the  United 
States  have  bemoaned  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  taken  the  lead  in  some 
areas  of  space  technology.  There  are 
those  who  give  lip  service  to  the  admin-: 
istration's  announced  intentions  to  be 
the  leader  in  the  exploration  of  space, 
yet  whose  actions  do  not  support  these 
objectives.  Mr.  President,  we  remember 
last  year  when  the  Defense  Department 
took  the  position  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate requirement  for  the  SNAP-lOA 
project  and  when  the  Air  Force  funds 
for  the  fiight  test  were  deleted  from  the 
Air  Force  budget. 

We  recall  also  how  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  were  not  willing  for  the  AEC 
to  fund  the  test  flight.  We  also  remem- 
ber that  it  was  the  Congress,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Joint  Committee, 
that  persuaded  the  executive  branch  to 
be  more  tolerant  and  insisted  that  the 
project  not  be  canceled.  At  the  time 
we  did  not  know  the  Russians  were  also 
proceeding  on  a  similar  project. 

In  September  1964,  at  the  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
in  Geneva,  the  U.S.S.R.  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  its  Romashka  nuclear  power 
plant^a  ground  test  of  a  500-watt  nu- 
clear electrical  plant  for  space  applica- 
tion. In  its  exhibit  and  accompanying 
film  the  Soviet  Union  asserted  its  leader- 
ship in  this  field  because  it  had  been 
able    to   complete    preliminary    ground 

tests. 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  my  good  friends  and  colleagues, 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  and  Congress- 
man Chet  Holifield,  the  United  States 
today  would  not  have  chalked  up  this 
additional  accomplishment.  Had  it  not 
been  for  their  leadership,  instead  of  an 
American  SNAP-lOA  reactor  we,  some- 
time in  the  not  too  distant  future,  would 
have  been  confronted  with  a  Romashka- 
type  Soviet  nuclear  reactor  as  the  first 
nuclear  reactor  in  space. 

As  a  past  chairman  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  for  more  than  14 
years,  I  have  participated  with  my  col- 
leagues in  initiating  and  supporting  a 
number  of  programs  that  would  not  have 
been  carried  forward  had  it  not  been 
for  our  committee.    I  recall  the  difficul- 
ties we  had  and  the  obstacles  we  had  to 
overcome  in  forcing  the  executive  branch 
to  move  ahead  on  the  hydrogen  bomb 
program  and  the  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram.   I  recall  how  a  shortsighted  deci- 
sion within  the  Department  of  the  Army 
would  have  terminated  the  promising 
development  of  the  food  irradiation  pro- 
gram of  the  Quartermasters  Corps  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Joint   Committee.     I   also    recall    that 
SNAP-3  isotope  power  source  was  placed 
on  the  shelf  for  more  than  2  years,  where 
it   might   still   be    today    had   not    the 
Joint   Committee   taken   the   initiative. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee the  United  States  in  1961  success- 
fully launched  the  world's  first  nuclear 
isotope-powered      navigation      satelUte 
which,  I  might  add,  still  is  in  operation. 
These  matters  show  why  I  congratu- 
late my  good  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  under  whose  leadership 
last  year  the  Joint  Committee  added  to 
its  fine  record. 


Grant  that  we  may  never  be  tempted  to 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  righteousness  and 
good  will  has  completely  departed  from 
the  heart  of  humanity  and  that  the  fu- 
ture will  continue  to  be  tormented  by 
misery  and  heartaches. 

Help  us  to  encourage  one  another  to 
cultivate  the  finer  virtues  and  to  look  up- 
ward toward  Thee  in  faith  from  whom 
radiates  the  light  and  warmth  that  brings 
peace  and  cheer  to  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  693.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacdb,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  7,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


=>i- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer,  using 
these  words  from  Habakkuk  3 :  18 :  Yet  I 
will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace  and  mercy,  in 
these  days  we  are  acutely  aware  that 
there  is  so  much  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
of  torture  and  terrorism  in  the  world 
among  nations  and  the  members  of  the 
human  family. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  cannot 
understand  the  meaning  and  mystery, 
and  the  reason  for  all  this  brutality  and 
violence. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    HOUSING    OP 

COMMITTEE    ON    BANKING    AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee on  housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  today  during  general 
debate.  . 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.    This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


T.  W.  HOLT  &  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1218) 
for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt  &  Co.  and/or 
Holt  Import  &  Export  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1218 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury  is  authorized   to 
pay  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated   to  T.  W.  Holt   and 
Company   and  or   Holt    Import  and   Export 
Company,   the  sum  of   $8,478.19.     The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction 
of  the  claim  of  the  said  T.  W.  Holt  and  Com- 
pany and  or  Holt  Import  and  Export  Com- 
pany against   the  United   States   for  repay- 
ment of  excessive  customs  duties  erroneously 
collected    by    the    Bureau    of    Customs    on 
canned  meat  imports  from  Argentina,  which 
were  Imported  by  the  said  T.  W.  Holt  and 
Company    and  or    Holt    Import    and   Export 
Company  between  December  8.  1948.  and  July 
3.    1950.   and  on  which   the  customs   duties 
were    liquidated    between    January    9.    1951. 
and  January  6.  1953:    Provided,  That  no  part 
of    the    amount    appropriated    in    this    Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection   with   this  claim,   and   the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person   violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be:engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  rea3  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHILDREN   OF   MRS.    ELIZABETH   A. 
DOMBROWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1291) 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection.  . 


ESTATE    OF    JOHANNA    GRISTEDE, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1356) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Johanna 
Gristede,  deceased. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CWO  ELDEN  R.  COMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1374) 
for  the  relief  CWO  Elden  R.  Comer. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1380) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Iline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1384) 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zissu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HM.  1384 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  33  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (50  App.  U.S.C.  33),  with  respect  to  th.e 
filing  of  claims  and  the  institution  of  suits 
for  the  return  of  property  or  any  interest 
therein  pursuant  to  section  9  or  32  of  such 
Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  9  or  32),  Theodore  Zissu, 
a  United  States  citizen,  may  within  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  file 
a  claim  for  the  return  of  certain  property, 
namely,  his  interest  as  owner  of  30  per  cen- 
tum of  the  stock  of  Industria  Bomana  Me- 
chanlca  si  Chimica  S.A.,  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania, the  forge  plant  property  and  equip- 
ment of  which  latter  corporation  was  vested 
by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  under  Vesting 
Order  Numbered  46,  efifective  July  6,  1942, 
and  supplement  to  Vesting  Order  Numbered 
46.  efifective  May  11,  1943,  and  which  forge 
plant  property  and  equipment  was  subse- 
quently sold  by  said  Office  of  Allen  Property; 
and  that  claim  shall  be  considered  on  its 
merits  in  accordance  with  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  If  no  such  return  is 
made  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  claim,  the  said  Theodore  Zissu 
shall  be  entitled,  within  one  year  of  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period,  to  institute  suit  pur- 
suant to  section  9  of  said  Act  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
9)  for  the  return  of  such  property. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  HELEN  VESELENAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1475) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJ.  KENNETH  F.  COYKENDALL, 
U.S.  ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1487) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Kenneth  F.  Coy- 
kendall,  U.S.  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Major 
Kenneth  F.  Coykendall,  United  States  Army, 
is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  amount  of 
$752.38  representing  overpayments  of  active 
duty  pay  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  years  1949  through  1962,  which 
he  received  as  a  result  of  erroneous  credit  of 
service  for  longevity  pay  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 


priated, to  the  said  Major  Kenneth  p.  Coy- 
kendall,  the  sum  of  any  amount  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  pay. 
ments  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  thiR 
bill. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfial,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  RESKIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2155) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reskin 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  YATES  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2299) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Yates  and 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
employees  or  former  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  Messenger  Serv- 
ice Branch,  Brookley  Air  Force  Base.  Ala- 
bama, named  in  this  section  are  respectively 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  for 
certain  overpayments  of  salary  made  to  them 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error  during 
the  period  from  May  29,  1960,  through  De- 
cember 2,  1961.  The  net  amounts  of  such 
overpayments  (exclusive  of  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  civil  service  retirement  and  Gov- 
ernment service  life  insurance)  were  as 
follows : 

Robert  L.  Yates,  $675.07; 

Edmond  E.  Skidmore,  $796.86; 

Prester  L.  Simmons,  $676.75; 

Sidney  Sawyer,  $675.07; 

Joe  Davis,  Junior,  $764.83; 

Eugene  C.  Fortune,  Junior,  $677.45; 

Ludy  Anderson,  $678.77; 

James  P.  Copeland,  $675.07; 

Clarence  A.  Baker,  $659.49;  and 

Samuel  G.  Crawford,  $271.63. 

In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  person  named  in  the 
first  section,  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  com- 
plete or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  for  refund  of  the  amount 
specified  in  the  first  section:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  the  payment  of  any  one  claim  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  such  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Any  person 
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violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SHIRLEY  SHAPIRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2681) 
for  the  relief  of  Shirley  Shapiro. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUTLET    STORES,    INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2924) 
for  the  relief  of  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection.  ■ 


On  page  1,  following  line  11,  insert: 
"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Edward  E. 
Kreiss  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  and.  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62) .  said  amount  shall 
include  any  compensation  due  him  for  the 
period  December  1,  1962,  through  December 
14,  1962,  and  lump-sum  leave  payments  based 
upon  the  period  of  civilian  employment  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriat- 
ed in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BRYCE    A.    SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3075) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  BART  BRISCOE  EDGAR, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CH.R.  3076) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Bart  Bris- 
coe Edgar,  deceased. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CWO  EDWARD  E.  KREISS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3634) 

for  the  relief  of  CWO  Edward  E.  Kreiss. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Edward  E.  Kreiss,  United 
States  Navy,  retired.  Is  relieved  of  any  11a- 
bilitv  under  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C. 
62),  to  pay  to  the  United  States  all  amounts 
received  by  him  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  from  May  1.  1959. 
through  December  14,  1962.  In  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act.  | 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding laches  or  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions, Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Russell  D.  Harris,  of  Phoenixville. 
Pennsylvania,  for  retired  pay  under  the  Act  of 
April  3,  1939  (53  Stat.  557;  10  U.S.C.  3687), 
or  any  other  applicable  law,  and  the  said 
court  is  further  authorized  to  determine 
whether  the  said  Russell  D.  Harris  was,  at  the 
time  he  was  relieved  from  active  duty  in 
August  of  1943,  permanently  incapacitated 
for  active  service  and  whether  any  such  in- 
capacity was  the  result  of  an  incident  of 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  incurred  in  the  line 
of  duty  and  not  due  to  his  own  misconduct. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  "States"  insert 
"Army." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  O.  OVERTON,  MARJORIE  C. 
OVERTON,  AND  SALLY  EITEi 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3638) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  O.  Overton.  Mar- 
jorie  C.  Overton,  and  Sally  Eitel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  (1)  to 
Robert  O.  Overton,  the  sum  of  $1,500;  (2)  to 
Marjorie  C.  Overton,  the  sum  of  $5,000;  and 
(3)  to  Sally  Eitel,  the  sum  of  $10,000,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  an  incident  oc- 
curring on  December  25. 1946,  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  involving  a  vehicle  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  for  which  suit  may  not  be  instituted 
under  the  tort  claims  procedure  as  provided 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  one  claim 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  such  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RUSSELL  D.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3685) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  D.  Harris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3685 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


CHARLES  MAROWITZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1445) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marowitz. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


McKOY-HELGERSON  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3137> 
for  the  relief  of  McKoy-Helgerson  Co. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STAIMAN  BROS. -SIMON 
WRECKING  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) 
for  the  relief  of  Staiman  Bros.-Simon 
Wrecking  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
arid  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Staiman  Brothers-Simon  Wrecking  Com- 
pany against  the  United  States  for  such 
losses  arising  out  of  disposal  numbered  2 
PRD-313A,  dated  June  30,  1960,  as  are  deter- 
mined to  be  due  in  law  and  equity  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  adequate  inspection  prior 
to  bid,  and  because  of  negligence  and  mis- 
take by  the  Government  in  providing  inade- 
quate and  erroneous  information  with  the 
invitation  to  bid  as  to  sizes,  quantity,  and 
character  of  the  property. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  the  claim  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  insti- 
tuted at  any  time  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  all 
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defenses  of  the  United  States  based  upon 
provisions  in  the  Invitation  to  bid  and  con- 
tract regarding  warranty  as  to  quantity,  size, 
and  character  of  the  pipe  and  barring  claims 
based  upon  errors  or  omissions  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  property  are  hereby  waived: 
Provided.  That  nothing  In  the  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  an  admission  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  recovery,  if 
any.  shall  be  limited  to  such  actual  losses, 
not  including  unrealized  profit. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  10.  after  the  word  "of" 
insert  "alleged". 

On  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word  "pro- 
viding" insert  "allegedly". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
'  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  PORTER  F.  SHELDON.  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4026) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Porter  F.  Shel- 
don, U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4026 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Trea'sury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Porter  F.  Sheldon,  9047A. 
United  States  Air  Force,  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Virginia,  the  sum  of  $1,727.00  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  in  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  2732  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  household 
goods  aud  personal  effects  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed aboard  the  Waterman  Line  steam- 
ship DeSota,  carrier  under  Government  con- 
tract, which  was  involved  in  an  accident  in 
the  harbor  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  on  January 
16,  1963.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4443) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVEY  LAND  TO  HEIRS  OF  ADAM 
JONES,  CREEK  INDIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  70)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  approxi- 
mately 80  acres  of  land  to  the  heirs  of 
Adam  Jones,  Creek  Indian  not  enrolled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  70 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  in  fee  simple  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Creek  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
in  and  to  land  described  as  the  south  half 
northwest  quarter  section  5,  township  10 
north,  range  15  east,  Indian  meridian,  Okla- 
homa, containing  80  acres,  more  or  less,  to 
the  heirs  of  Adam  Jones,  Creek  Indian  not 
enrolled,  in  the  proportions  as  determined 
by  the  county  court  of  Mcintosh  County, 
Oklahoma,  case  numbered  5375,  as  follows: 

Hattie  Jones  (wife),  an  undivided  one- 
third  interest;  and  Bobby  R.  Jones  (son). 
Tommy  Leon  Jones  (son) ,  Carrie  Lee  Jones 
(daughter),  Adam  Jones,  Junior  (son),  and 
Marietta  Elciea  Jones  (granddaughter),  each 
an  undivided  two-fifteenths  interest. 

The  bill  w-as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  65] 

Andrews,  Holland  Roosevelt 

Glenn  Jennings  Springer 

Ashley  Jones,  Ala.  Sweeney 

Berry  McCulloch  Teague,  Tex. 

Bonner  Miilliard  Thompson,  Tex. 

Buchanan  Miller  Toll 

Celler  Morrison  Tunney 

Derwinski  Powell  Wright 

Green.  Greg.  Redlln 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  408 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  REGIONAL 
MEETING  AT  LIMA,  PERU,  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  ROAD  FEDERA- 
TION 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution  273, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  273 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  141,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
the  Committee   on  Public  Works  is  hereby 


authorized  to  send  five  of  its  members  and 
two  staff  assistants  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  attend 
the  South  American  regional  meeting  of  the 
International  Road  Federation  from  May  14 
1965,  to  May  24,  1965,  inclusive. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties  under  section  190(di 
of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (i) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  in  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs: 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  there  are  any  counterpart 
funds  in  Peru? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Member  from 
Texas  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  other  Members 
might  speak  as  well,  but  there  are  no 
counterpart  funds,  as  such,  in  Peru. 
However,  there  are  funds  which  can  be 
used  for  expenses  of  congressional  trav- 
el, even  though  they  are  not  technically 
counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  only  hoping  that 
this  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
injunction  that  tourism  must  stop,  in 
the  use  of  American  dollars,  until  the 
deficit  in  the  international  balance  of 
payments  has  been  corrected.  I  hope 
this  does  not  run  afoul  of  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ACREAGE-POUNDAGE  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acre- 
age-poundage marketing  quotas  for  to- 
bacco, to  amend  the  tobacco  price  sup- 


port provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mes- 
sers.  CooLEY.  McMillan,  Abbitt,  Stub- 
BLEFiELD,  Dague.  and  Latta. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7091)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl, 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  j 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.      | 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7091,  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tews  [Mr.  Mahon]  w'ill  be  recog- 
nized for  ^  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  the  session  we  had  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  provided  SI. 6  bil- 
lion for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  is  a  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  this  session,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  the  last  such  bill  until  just 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  session  when  there 
may  be  a  few  items  which  will  require 
attention;  at  least  there  usually  are. 

SUMMARY  TOTALS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  total  amount  in  the  bill  is  $2,125,- 
833,083 — a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  budget  requests  totaled  $2,- 
226,456,  933.  which  means  that  we  have 
suggested  cuts  aggregating  $100,623,850. 

Under  the  5-minute  rule  we  can  dis- 
cuss any  items  which  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  individual  Members.  For  that 
reason  we  agreed  on  more  limited  gen- 
eral debate.  Under  the  5-minute  rule 
we  can  entertain  any  questions  and 
amendments  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  divided,  as  Members  will 
note  from  the  bill  and  from  t,he  report, 
into  four  titles. 


In  title  I  there  is  about  $1,178  million 
included,  which  is  what  we  might  call, 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  term,  the  regular 
or  ordinary  supplementals.  The  precise 
figures,  of  course,  are  set  out  in  the  re- 
port; I  am  using  approximate  amounts. 

Title  II  deals  with  funds,  amoimting 
to  some  $344  million,  to  give  substance 
to  the  Appalachia  program  which  passed 
Congress  fairly  recently.  Some  of  us 
voted  for  it  and  some  of  us  voted  against 
it,  but  the  Congress  has  spoken,  and  in 
response  the  Committee  is  recommend- 
ing appropriations  of  $344  million  for 
the  implementation  of  that  program.  We 
made  cuts  of  about  $18  million  in  the 
budget  requests.  The  authorization  bill 
carried  total  authorizations  of  about  $1.1 
billion;  the  $344  million  is  just  the  first 
installment. 

Title  III  deals  solely  with  increased 
salary  costs.  Last  year,  we  passed  sal- 
ary increase  bills  for  the  various  branch- 
es of  the  Government,  civil  and  mihtary. 
The  agencies  of  the  Government  were 
importuned  to  try  to  absorb  these  sal- 
ary increases  within  the  appropriations 
already  made,  insofar  as  possible,  and 
some  of  the  agencies  did  quite  well  in 
that  respect.  Overall,  42  percent  of  the 
military  pay  cost  increase  is  being  ab- 
sorbed. About  35  percent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  general  civilian  pay  increase 
was  absorbed.  So,  generally  speaking, 
I  would  say  a  fairly  good  job  has  been 
done  in  absorbing  these  additional  costs 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  awions 
of  Congress  in  the  last  session.  We  have 
in  the  bill  before  us  about  $580  million 
to  help  cover  the  pay  increases,  the  un- 
absorbed  portions.  Pages  54  and  55  of 
the  reix)rt  elucidate  the  situation  on  pay 
increases. 

In  title  IV,  we  have  what  we  have  in 
nearly  every  supplemental  bill,  namely, 
the  customary  claims  and  judgments 
fund.  In  this  case  we  provide  about  $23 
million. 

That  is  the  summary  situation  on  the 
figures. 

MAJOR   CLASSES   OF   ITEMS 

Another  and  perhaps  more  instructive 
way  to  see  the  general  makeup  and 
dimensions  of  the  bill  is  to  look  at  it  by 
major  classes  of  items.  About  29  percent 
of  the  bill,  or  some  $609.3  million,  is  for 
pay  raise  costs. 

In  the  Appalachia  program  there  is 
about  $344.3  million,  or  about  16  percent 
of  the  bill.  For  other  new  legislation, 
such  as  the  Inter-American  Bank  De- 
velopment Bank,  there  is  a  total  of  $338.6 
million,  or  15  percent  of  the  bill.  These 
three  categories — all  for  new  legisla- 
tion—total $1,292.2  million,  or  about  60 
percent  of  the  total. 

In  mandatory  type  payments,  such  as 
public  assistance  grants,  which  has  to  be 
funded,  we  have  about  $452.5  million  in 
the  bill,  or  about  21  percent  of  the  total. 

Then  we  have  had  a  series  of  emer- 
gencies and  we  have  in  the  bill  $87  mil- 
lion plus  for  these  emergencies.  This  all 
adds  up  to  85  percent  of  the  money  in  the 
bill. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
came  in  for  $100  million  additional  loan 
funds  and  we  recommend  that  in  its  en- 
tirety. 


Considering  all  of  these  items,  90  per- 
cent of  the  bill  is  for  purposes  such  as 
I  have  just  described. 


CatoBory 

Approxi- 
mate 

amounts 
in  bill 

(millions) 

Percent  of 

bill  total 

(a)  New  lepislation: 

Pay  rnise  acts 

$609.3 
344.3 

338.6 

29 

Appaliichia            -  .- 

16 

Other  new  IcRislation 
(including  $J.W.00O- 
WK)    Inter-.\n)tTic:in 
Development  Bank. 

15 

Totiil 

1, 2V2. 2 

45i5 
87.6 

60 

(b)  Mandatory-type  pay- 
ments (r>ul>lic  assistance 
prants,  iiiostlv)    

21 

fc)   Uisnster  emerponoies 

4 

Totiil,  those  3  classes 

SUA  loan  funds  

1, 832. 3 
100.0 

;  85 
5 

Total.  a1)Ovc  item? 

1.932.3                     90 

RESTORATIONS  OP  REDUCTIONS 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Congress  tries 
to  present  a  good  image  to  the  country 
on  its  economy  mindedness  by  making 
cuts  and  slashes  in  the  budget  during  the 
session  and  then  when  the  new  Congress 
meets  the  following  year,  it  proceeds  in- 
discriminately to  appropriate  the  funds 
which  were  reduced  in  the  previous  year. 
But  that  cannot  accurately  be  said  <if 
this  bill.  However,  it  is  accurate  to  say 
that  we  are  restoring  in  this  bill  cuts 
previously  made  amounting  to  about  $300 
million,  a  relatively  small  sum  when  you 
consider  the  whole  $100  billion-plus 
budget  involving  countless  separate 
items. 

In  virtually  every  session — as  far  back 
as  I  can  recall — there  are  a  handful  of 
supplementals  representing  restoration 
of  reductions  made  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion. This  year  is  no  exception  in  that 
connection  but  the  number  of  instances 
is  infinitesimal — only  six,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  once  again  we  come 
right  around  the  circle  and  find  that 
some  of  the  cuts  last  year  were  just  as 
fictional  as  they  could  be.  Here  we  are 
today  with  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  cuts  that  were 
made  last  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  friend  is  partially 
correct.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  cuts 
that  we  made,  as  a  Congress,  in  ap- 
propriation bills  last  year — hvmdreds  of 
cuts  here  and  there  in  various  items  in 
the  appropriation  bills— we  are  providing 
in  this  bill  to  make  restorations  in  only 
six  instances.  I  think  that  is  not  too  bad. 
A  couple  of  the  sums  are  rather  large; 
for  example,  grants  for  pubUc  assistance. 
$200  million.  Last  year  we  cut  public 
assistance  too  deeply;  we  should  not  have 
cut  it  at  all  as  it  now  appears— from 
hindsight.  But  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  regulate 
the  obligations  under  this  program. 
There  were  reasons  behind  the  cuts,  but 
hindsight  says  we  cut  too  deeply  and  we 
are  having  to  restore;  not  only  a  restora- 
tion, but  additional  funds  as  well  in  the 
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case  of  public  assistance.  But  it  is  cor- 
rect that  we  do  suggest  some  restora- 
tions. As  I  say.  there  is  generally  some 
of  this  in  every  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  we  are  all  pretty 
well  aware  that  last  year  was  an  election 
year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  aware  that 
last  year  was  an  election  year,  but  we  are 
by  no  means  restoring  all  of  the  cuts 
that  we  did  make.  And  if  we  do  not  try 
to  make  cuts,  if  we  do  not  seek  to  achieve 
economy,  we  will  never  achieve  it.  And 
if  we  make  only  six  restorations  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  cuts  that  we  made,  all  those 
that  might  possibly  have  Tseen  re- 
requested,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  do- 
ing reasonably  well.  And  as  I  said,  this 
generally  happens  to  a  limited  extent, 
election  year  or  not. 

INCREASES  FOR    P.\Y    R.'MSE    COSTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  committee  oper- 
ates on  this  basis  there  is  not  very  much 
economy.  I  am  now^  referring  to  cutting 
funds.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  the  increased  pay  costs. 
Yesterday  it  was  repeatedly  stated  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  size  of  that  bill 
was  that  they  had  to  take  care  of  in- 
creased pay  costs.  When  are  we  going 
to  run  out  of  that  argument  so  far  as 
appropriation  bills  are  concerned? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  pending  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  the  current  fiscal  year  which 
ends  June  30  insofar  as  pay  act  costs  are 
concerned.  The  bill  we  had  yesterday  ap- 
plied to  the  next  fiscal  year  which  begins 
on  July  1  and  goes  for  another  year. 
So  it  is  true  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  bill  for  next  year  will  in 
many  cases  be  higher  than  the  bill  for 
last  year  because  of  the  pay  cost  factor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  by  the  time 
this  argument  could  conceivably  be  ended 
there  will  be  another  pay  increase  so  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be 
in  here  saying  that  the  size  of r  this  bill 
is  due  in  substantial  part  to  the  cost  of 
the  pav  increase. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Some  of  us  voted  for 
the  pay  increase;  some  did  not.  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  pay  increase.  But  the 
law  of  the  land  must  be  followed,  the 
majority  have  spoken,  and  the  employees 
and  the  military  personnel  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  relating  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Com- 
mission appropriation,  partially  because 
of  the  testimony  we  had  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  relating  to  what 
the  needs  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year  would  be  and  the  needs  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thom.^s], 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handled  the  item,  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  understand  in  the  testimony  we 
had  before  the  Public  Works  Committee 
relating  to  Appalachia  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  substantial  funds  would  not  be 
needed. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Substantial  funds 
would  not  be  needed  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year,  and  that  approximately 
the  figure,  plus  what  you  cut,  around 
$10  million,  was  about  what  they  con- 
templated would  be  needed  mostly  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  meaning  starting  July  1 
of  this  year  and  going  to  July  1  of  next 
year.  But  I  see  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  proposing  including 
that  entire  figure  in  this  supplemental 
appropriation  rather  than  in  the  1966 
appropriation  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  reason,  if  there 
is  any.  for  that  approach. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  what  he  says.  It  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  It  carries  funds  beyond 
fiscal  year  1965.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion for  administrative  costs  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  is  $2.4 
million  and  we  appropriated  about 
$800. qpo.  They  have  not  spent  that. 
They  wanted  to  let  this  remain  available 
through. 1966  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
big  Commission — the  11  Governors — and 
the  professional  staff. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  cannot  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  was  to  take  care 
Of  the  Commission  composed  of  the  11 
Governors  and  the  Federal  Cochaii-man. 
It  goes  beyond  this  year  and  that  part  of 
it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is.  relating  to 
the  administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
discuss  the  item  relating  for  instance  to 
to  the  supplemental  grants-in-aid  under 
section  214  in  that  the  authorization 
provided  for  $90  million  for  the  entire 
2-year  period? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  request  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney] 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  kindly  inform  me 
as  to  the  page  to  which  he  is  referring? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Page  45  of  the  com- 
mittee report  where  there  is-  discussed 
supplemental  grants-in-aid.  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development,  title  II. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  sum  of  $45 
million,  and  the  total  sum  authorized  in 
the  bill  for  a  2 -year  period  is  only  $90 
million.  This  is  April  and  we  have  April, 
May,  and  June — 3  months — and  you  are 
providing  50  percent  of  the  2-year  au- 
thorization for  a  3-month  period. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  answer  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  other  than  to 
say  that  the  administration  seems  to  be 
moving  quite  fast  on  this  Appalachian 
program  and  they  want  the  people  of 
that  area  to  benefit  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. They  want  to  obligate  a  good  part 
of  this  money  before  this  coming  June 
30.  This  not  only  applies  to  the  $45 
million  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  directed  our  attention,  but 
also  to  the  $200  million  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and   the  $2.5  million 


recommended  in  the  bill  for  grants  for 
local  development  districts  and  for 
research  and  administration. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
that  was  to  be  my  next  question.  But, 
is  it  contemplated,  then — let  me  a.sk  it 
this  way — that  relating  to  the  S45  rail- 
lion  figure,  that  is  grants-in-aid — that 
is  the  little  APW.  accelerated  public 
works  program — the  public  roads  de- 
velopment, the  $200  million,  is  it  con- 
templated that  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial figure  included  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  those  2  items? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.     No. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  that  I  wanted  to  make. 

What  is  being  done  here,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  true,  is  that  you 
are  providing  all  of  the  money  needed 
for  the  3  months  left  this  fiscal  year  and 
all  the  money  for  fiscal  year  1966  in  this 
supplemental  so  that  it  will  not  appear 
in  the  1966  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is  so 
they  can  immediately  get  started.  A 
great  deal  of  the  money  contained  in 
these  items  is  in  connection  with  con- 
struction work  and  they  cannot  proceed 
with  that  sort  of  program  unless  they 
have  the  funds  in  hand. 

This  would  cover  a  15-month  period 
beginning  with  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
in  this  fiscal  year  and  the  entire  next 
fiscal  year — in  each  of  these  3  instances 
in  which  the  Congress  overwhelmingly 
voted  authorizations.  For  instance,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  the  commit- 
tee recommended  the  sum  of  $200  mil- 
lion. There  is  presently  an  authorization 
for  expenditures  of  $840  million  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Over  a  5 -year  period. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Over  a  5- 
year  period,  yes.  There  are  some  plans 
but  we  cannot  itemize  all  of  them. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  testimony  we  had 
before  our  committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year 
inconsequential  sums  would  be  needed, 
but  in  fiscal  1966  they  contemplated  they 
would  need  around  $100  million  for  the 
highway  program.  Now  we  come  up  with 
a  proposal  to  finance  through  this  sup- 
plemental another  $200  million  amount 
rather  than  including  the  largest  portion 
of  it  in  the  1966  budget. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  gave 
this  request  the  same  attention  that  we 
give  to  regular  items  in  the  1966  budget. 
We  held  hearings  on  this  supplemental, 
and  the  regular  1966  bill  at  the  same 
time.  The  only  answer  I  can  make  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  it  is  to  get  started 
on  this  Appalachian  operation  which  the 
Congress  so  overwhelmingly  voted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  addition  to  that, 
may  I  ask  a  question  further?  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  fact  that  the  program  is 
in  effect.  The  Congress  voted  it.  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  instead  of 
putting  the  money  in  the  1966  appro- 
priation bill  where  it  belongs,  it  is  being 
put  in  the  supplemental  bill  to  cover  all 
of  1966. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  covers 
a  period  of  a  couple  of  extra  months 
when  it  can  be  done  in  a  sensible  way,  so 
there  will  be  proper  plans  and  wise  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  The  obvious  reason  is 
that  this  appropriation  bill  in  1966  will 
not  properly  reflect  the  expenditures  in 
1966.  if  we  go  back  to  the  supplemental 
for  1965. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is  on 
an  obligation  basis  rather  than  an  ex- 
(penditure  basis. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  does  not  feel  that  makes  a  sub- 
stantial improvement. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  it 
would  not  mean  very  much  in  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  budget. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  sum  of  $322  mil- 
lion, which  I  understood  in  the  presenta- 
tion to  our  committee  was  part  of  the 
1966  request,  would  be  used  in  1966. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    We  are 
'  talking  about  $200  million  plus  $45  mil- 
lion, which  is  a  total  of  $245  million. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  says  that  a  total  of 
$344  million  is  recommended  for  the  vari- 
ous agencies  involved  for  obligation  to 
June  30.  1966. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Congress  approved  the 
Appalachia  program.  The  administra- 
tion brought  it  here  in  one  package 
covering  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year, 
which  is  limited,  and  for  continuation 
over  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  this  I  cannot  see 
it.  This  makes  it  ci-ystal  clear  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country  that  in  this  15- 
month  period  we  are  providing  some  $344 
million.  Why  break  it  down,  what  good 
would  that  do?  Here  it  is  out  on  the 
table.  It  is  a  matter  of  saying  "here  is  a 
program,  and  here  are  the  funds."  I  do 
not  get  the  gentleman's  point  at  all. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  only  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  trying  to  make, 
and  I  think  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
agree  is  that  this  has  been  an  arbitrary 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  President,  of  course,  to 
put  this  money  back  in  1965  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  1966  budget.  He  said  that  the 
Administration  has  discretionary  power 
over  whether  to  charge  it  to  the  1965 
budget  or  to  the  1966  budget. 

I  submit  they  exercised  that  discretion 
by  putting  this  money  back  in  1965  and 
that  makes  1966  look  better  than  it  would 
have  if  part  of  the  funds  had  been 
charged  to  1966.  If  we  just  admit  that 
we  will  get  along. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  nothing  to  ad- 
mit. This  is  as  plain  as  anything  can 
be.  that  here  is  a  package  for  this  pro- 
gram of  $344  million,  some  of  it  to  be 
obligated  in  1965  and  some  in  1966.  A 
decision  had  to  be  made  to  make  it  one 
package,  to  keep  better  account  of  it. 
The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  will  be  less.  It  will  be  more  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Everybody  knows 
that.  The  thing  that  will  affect  the 
spendmg  is  not  when  it  is  appropriated 
but  the  rate  of  expenditui-e. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Nothing  is  under  the  ta- 
ble. It  is  all  open  and  aboveboard.  But 
you  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  this 
is  new  money  and  is  not  expected  to  be 
obligated  in  1965.  The  normal  thing 
would  be  to  put  it  in  in  1966. 


Mr.  MAHON.  We  did  not  want  to 
slow  it  down.  It  seems  more  orderly 
to  do  it  this  way.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous occasions  where  appropriations 
have  been  made  to  cover  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  1  year. 

In  May  of  1954  we  did  it  for  longer 
than  a  12-month  period.  In  1955,  we 
did  it  again.  In  1956  and  1957,  we  did 
it  again.  There  is  a  record  of  this  kind 
of  proceeding.  I  will  include  more  de- 
tails in  substantiation  from  a  memo- 
randum which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  So 
there  is  nothing  improper  here.  Here  is 
the  full  appropriation,  in  one  package, 
money.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  If  we 
are  for  it,  we  vote  for  it.  If  we  are 
against  it,  we  vote  against  it.  In  elabo- 
ration, I  include  a  memorandum  of  prec- 
edents for  appropriation  availability 
beyond  1  year — 14  to  16  months: 

MEMORANDUM 

We  have  the  so-called  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  public 
works  and  piirchase  of  materials  requiring 
long  leadtime,  but  I  am  not  referring  to 
that  type — I  am  referring  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  an  annual  item. 

It  seems  sensible  and  timesaving  to  pro- 
vide availabiUty  for  14,  15,  16  months  in 
one  bill  rather  than  splitting  the  program 
into  two  shorter  time  periods  and  thereby 
necessitating  going  through  the  same  thing 
twice  within  a  matter  of  a  very  few  weeks. 

As  examples,  let  m.e  cite  a  few  cases  in  re- 
cent* years  where  this  type  of  appropriation 
has  been  made: 

The  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1954.  approved  May  11,  1954,  contained 
an  appropriation  of  $15  million  to  combat 
wind  erosion,  in  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  and  provided  that  such  amount 
be  made  available  through  December  31. 
1955 — approximately  20  months.  The  same 
bill  also  contained  an  appropriation  of  $55 
million  for  school  construction  which  was  to 
remain  available  to  April  1,  1955 — 10  months 
beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  appropriation  bill  primarily  provided. 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1955,  approved  AprU  22,  1955.  pro- 
vided an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the 
Washington  Regional  Mass  Transportation 
Survey  and  authorized  that  amount  to  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1956 — 14 
months  availability. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of 
1957.  approved  on  June  21.  1957,  provided 
$15  million  for  emergency  conservation  work 
and  extending  the  availability  of  such 
amount  through  June  30.  1958.  The  same 
bill  also  carried  funds  for  the  entombment 
of  the  unknown  American  soldiers  of  World 
War  II  and  permitted  this  amount  to  be 
available  through  June  30.  1958. 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1959.  approved  May  20.  1959.  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  the  Third  Pan  American 
Games  and  authorized  the  funds  to  remain 
available  through  June  30,  1960 — a  little  over 
13  months  from  the  actual  signing  of  the 
law. 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1961,  approved  September  8.  1960,  car- 
ried funds  for  the  18th  decennial  census  and 
provided  that  they  remain  available  through 
December  31.  1962 — 27  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment. 

The  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1961.  approved  on  March  31.  1961.  ap- 
propriated $500  million  for  the  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  account  and  pro- 
vided that  it  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1962. 

The  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1964. 
approved  June  9.  1964.  provided  funds  for 
Alaska     earthquake     damage     and     carried 


language  making  them  available  through 
June  30.  1965. 

The  regular  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  April  10,  1964,  and  carried  funds 
for  the  initiation  of  certain  programs  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  area 
and  provided  that  the  amount  in  the  bill 
was  to  cover  a  period  of  approximately  15 
months.  House  Report  No.  1316  of  the 
88th  Congress  on  page  4  says:  "The  commit- 
tee has  simply  attempted  to  be  realistic  in 
assessing  the  capacity  of  the  program  during 
the  next  15  months." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this  sort  of  thing  and  it  seems  sen- 
sible that  we  follow  such  precedents  in  this 
case  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  In  con- 
nection with  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  says,  the  bulk  of  this  money 
is  for  roadbuilding  construction.  The 
weather  has  a  good  bit  to  do  with  it.  too. 
The  better  way  to  do  it  in  this  instance  is 
by  appropriating  $200  million  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  testified  before  our  committee 
that  in  the  first  12  months  they  could  not 
use  over  $90  million  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  under 
the  proposal  you  have  here,  we  find  for 
3  months  of  this  fiscal  year  $200  million. 
I  am  saying  this  program  should  be  prop- 
erly appropriated  for.  I  say  what  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had  to 
say,  that  to  put  money  for  the  15-month 
period  in  a  supplemental  rather  than 
putting  it  in  1966  where  it  belongs  is  not 
proper  procedure. 

May  I  ask  a  question?     On  page  42 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  the  bill  or  the 
report? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Of  the  report,  per- 
taining to  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment, the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the  amovmt 
of  $23,150,000. 

The  point  I  am  asking  about  relates 
to  the  authorization  itself.  The  bill 
under  section  203  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission  Act  authorizes  for  land  con- 
servation, erosion  control,  and  so  forth, 
a  total  for  the  2 -year  period  of  not  to 
exceed  $17  million.  Will  the  committee 
indicate  on  what  basis  it  included  a  sum 
in  excess  of  that  authorization  in  the 
appropriation  request? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  working  on  this  bill, 
the  subcommittees  that  normally  handle 
the  work  relating  to  an  agency  did  the 
work  and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]  who  conducted  the 
hearings  on  this  item  is  best  informed 
about  it.  Perhaps  he  might  discuss  this 
briefly  in  general  debate,  but  he  may 
wish  to  do  so  at  greater  length  when  we 
are  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  only  $7  million  of 
the  total  that  you  are  reading  is  included 
in  that  limitation  in  the  Appalachia  bill. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
indicate  what  the  balance  is? 

Mr.  WHIiTEN.  The  balance  has  to 
do  with  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  watershed  programs  that  are  not 
subject  to  the  limitation.  But  as  to  the 
limitation  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, we  scaled  that  down  to  $7  million. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  27  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  and  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
S.wlor]  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
question. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
direct  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas  J 
regarding  the  language  that  appears  on 
page  8  regarding  the  veterans'  reopened 
insurance  fund.  It  is  very  evident  from 
the  language  that  you  are  announcing 
here  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  as  vet- 
erans' special  term  insurance.  This  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  act  that  was 
passed  last  year  because  in  establishing 
the  record,  we  made  sure  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  term  insurance  under  the 
reopened  veterans'  insurance.  I  would 
like  to  know  why  we  are  going  to  trans- 
fer amounts  from  a  fund  which  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  be  kind  enough  to 
read  the  language  he  refers  to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  On  page  8,  line  19, 
there  is  this  language: 

That  such  amounts  of  the  "Veterans  spe- 
cial term  insurance  fund"  as  may  hereafter 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  be  in  excess  of  the  actuarial 
liabilities  of  that  fund,  including  contin- 
gency reserves,  shall  be  available  for  transfer 
to  the    "Veterans  reopened  insurance  fund". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  All  that  that  lan- 
guage does,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  to  allow  those  funds — and  you 
are  not  appropriating  new  funds  by 
that  language — but  as  I  say  this  is  to 
transfer  excess  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  new  veterans'  insurance 
act.  It  is  the  language  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  There  is  no  new  money 
added  here.  It  is  a  sincere  and  bona  fide 
attempt  to  carry  out  exactly  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  language  approved  and 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  But  it  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  you  are  right. 
It  is  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
large  bill.  It  involves  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  am  not  completely  satisfied 
that  it  represents  any  ^compromise.  I 
think  further  cuts  could  have  been  made 
and  should  have  been  made.  I  join  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  in  looking  at  the  large  amounts 
that  should  have  been  in  the  1966 
budget — since  we  are  appropriating  here 
for  15  months — I  do  not  think  this  is 
really  in  the  spirit  of  a  deficiency  or  a 


supplemental  appropriation.  But  it  has 
been  done  and  we  are  going  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  as  we  take  this 
up  item  by  item.  Members  who  are  more 
familiar  with  the  bill  will  discuss  them. 
I  may  want  to  say  something  further 
as  to  certain  items  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  but  do  not  intend  at  this  time 
to  take  any  further  time  in  debate  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  their  recog- 
nition of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  their  attention  to  the 
need  for  additional  funds  for  various 
Federal  agencies  to  assist  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  recovering  from 
the  disastrous  floods  of  last  December 
and  Januai-y. 

I  have  closely  examined  the  committee 
recommendations  as  contained  in  H.R. 
7091,  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  before  us  today,  and  I  feel  that 
generally  speaking  the  Committee  has 
given  the  problem  of  the  flood  damage 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
its  most  sympathetic  attention  so  that 
the  Federal  agencies  will  have  funds  ade- 
quate to  carry  on  their  responsibilities. 

Sections  of  my  State  of  Washington 
weie  severely  damaged  as  a  result  of  the 
winter  floods  this  year  and  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
as  a  result  of  passage  of  today's  appro- 
priations bill  will  be  highly  appreciative 
of  this  action.  While  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  fully 
recover  from  the  floods  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  assistance  being  made  avail- 
able through  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  should  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  in  speeding  this  recoveiy. 

Additionally  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
committee  on  recommending  the  appro- 
priation of  $600,000  to  permit  an  im- 
mediate start  on  construction  of  the 
lower  Granite  project  on  the  Snake 
River  in  the  State  of  Washington.  An 
immediate  stai't  on  lower  Granite  lock 
and  dam  should  enable  completion  of 
the  dam  and  powerplant  by  1971  to  pre- 
vent a  potential  power  shortage  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  help  meet  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  re- 
quirements at  that  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin f  Mr.  Laird!  . 

LAIRD  AMENDMENT  ON  MILK 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
milk  amendment  which  was  placed  in  the 
bill  in  the  full  committee  meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  extend  for  5  months — 
through  fiscal  year  1965 — the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
indemnity  payments  to  eligible  dairy 
farmers  whose  milk  has  been  condemned 
for  containing  pesticide  residues. 

The  enabling  legislation  for  this  pro- 
gram expired  on  January  31.  1965.  The 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1965,  how- 
ever, contained  S8.8  million  to  finance  the 
program.    By  January  31,  1965,  only  250 


payments  totaling  $300,000  had  been 
made. 

Therefore  a  number  of  eligible  uairy 
farmers  are  the  victims  of  an  unusual 
situation  where  funds  have  been  au- 
thorized for  a  program  that  has  expired. 

A  number  of  bills,  by  Representatives 
QuiE,  ,  HoRTON,  Whalley,  Mathias, 
Sickles,  and  Abbitt,  are  pending  in  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. These  bills  would  extend  the  au- 
thorized time  for  the  program  through 
June  30, 1967. 

However,  the  delay  in  consideration  of 
these  bills  will  work  an  undue  hardship 
on  dairy  farmers  now  facing  sever  eco- 
nomic loss. 

In  brief,  a  remedy  is  only  a  remedy  if 
it  is  prompt. 

This  amendment  would  extend  the 
legislative  authority  for  the  programs 
through  fiscal  1965  and  thereby  make 
available  the  balance  of  the  S8.8  million 
which  has  already  been  appropriated  to 
correct  this  situation. 

My  amendment  further  carries  out  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  last  year. 
It  would  appropriate  no  new  money,  but 
would  take  the  funds  from  the  poverty 
appropriation,  which  was  made  to  the 
poverty  administration.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  far  better  use  of  the  pov- 
erty funds  than  some  of  the  uses  that 
have  been  made  of  the  funds.  This  is  a 
poverty-prevention  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  far  would  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin extend  the  time  limit? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  would  extend  the  time 
limit  from  January  31  to  July  1,  1965. 
This  is  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  proper  to 
extend  the  time  beyond  June  30  or  the 
start  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  dealing 
with  agriculture. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Those  of  us  who 
work  with  this  subject  matter  are  in 
accord  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  has  properly  described  the  sit- 
uation.    I  believe  it  is  a  good  proposal. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H.  Cl.w- 

SEN.] 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  to  commend  and 
to  thank  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  all  the  consideration  given  to  the 
flood  problems  of  my  particular  congres- 
sional district.  I  know  the  committee 
receives  many  requests.  I  just  wanted 
the  committee  to  know  that  I  am  most 
apprecative  of  the  time  the  individual 
members  have  given  to  me,  personally. 
as  we  brought  the  many  problems  of  the 
flood  stricken  area  to  their  attention. 
We  are  still  in  the  recovery  and 
rehabilitation  process  and  will  be  for 
some    time    to    come.      In    closing,    I 
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sincerely  hope  a  similar  disaster  never 
strikes  your  own  congressional  districts. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
iMr.   Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  about  the  $1,858,000  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

From  reading  the  hearings  I  got  the 
impression,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman),  who  quoted  a  statement  by 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr. 
Shriver,  that  there  were  going  to  be 
stringent  controls  placed  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  organization.  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  they  are  here 
for  nearly  $2  million  in  this  bill. 

I  wonder  if  someone  could  help  me 
out  on  how  the  administrative  funds  in 
the  Peace  Corps  have  been  expended. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  not  an  easy  job 
,  to  defend  this  item.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
fact  that  the  increased  cost  of  the  Pay 
Act  of  1964  represents  $658,000  of  the 
funds  Mr.  Shriver  is  requesting  that  we 
transfer  from  other  unobligated  funds 
to  the  administrative  expense  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  did  they  not  spend 
at  an  exceptional  rate  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  true  that  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year 
the  Peace  Corps  started  spending  out 
of  the  administrative  expense  fund  at  a 
rate  that  would  prevent  them  from  liv- 
ing within  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  regular  bill.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Shriver  claims  that  these  addi- 
tional funds  for  administrative  expense 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Your  subcommittee  was 
assured,  was  it  not,  they  would  cut  back 
on  travel  expense  for  one  thing,  and  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  this  money  is  to  take  care  of  increased 
travel  expenses? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  de- 
fend this  item  especially  against  the 
testimony  given  by  these  people  last 
year.  My  feeble  attempt  to  justify  this 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  stating  that 
there  is  a  request  to  change  the  language 
so  as  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  $1,858,- 
000  within  the  1965  Pea<;e  Corps  appro- 
priation to  finance  increased  adminis- 
trative and  programs-support  costs. 
Honesty  is  always  in  order.  Certainly 
they  assured  us  they  would  cut  back  on 
travel  and  other  expenses,  but  evidently 
they  did  not  make  good  on  that  promise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  had  the  issue  of 
transferring  funds  before  the  House  yes- 
terday. I  am  talking  about  the  attempt 
to  write  into  the  appropriation  bill  yes- 
terday a  provision  for  the  transferability 
of  funds.  I  said  yesterday  and  I  repeat 
today  that  I  think  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government  ought  to 
live  within  the  funds  that  they  request 
for  specific  purposes  unless  some  emer- 
gency develops. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  is  some  defense  for  a 


request  for  the  transfer  of  $658,000  to 
meet  the  mandatory  salary  increases 
called  for  by  the  Pay  Act  of  last  year. 
Although  I  certainly  agree  that  this 
agency  should  live  within  the  limitation 
placed  at  its  own  suggestion  last  year 
because  the  committee  gave  them  every 
dime  they  asked  for  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  I  want  to  get  at 
something  else. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  it  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  defend  Mr.  Shriver's  re- 
quest. I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
press  me  too  far  because  if  he  should, 
then  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  not  my  creature.  But,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  these  children  or  Peace 
Corps  men  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
doubtless  some  of  them  will  become  ill, 
and  doctors  will  be  needed  to  treat  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  ask  another 
question.  Can  anyone  tell  me  whether 
there  are  funds  in  this  bill  to  man  the 
automatic  elevators  in  the  New  House 
Office  Building?  Has  that  money  already 
been  made  available?  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  House  is  now  going  to 
put  elevator  operators  on  fully  automatic 
elevators  where  all  you  have  to  do  is  stick 
your  finger  on  a  button  to  get  where  you 
want  to  go. 

Is  it  now  proposed  to  compound  the 
felony  of  extravagance  in  that  building 
by  putting  elevator  operators  on  fully 
automatic  elevators? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  a  transfer 
of  funds  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  was  a  limitation 
in  the  Peace  Corps  providing  so  much 
for  administrative  funds.  We  provide 
here  that  that  limitation  shall  be  lifted 
to  the  extent  indicated  on  those  adminis- 
trative funds.  That  is  not  like  transfer- 
ring from  one  appropriation  to  another. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  elevator  op- 
erators, I  share  the  gentleman's  hope 
that  we  will  not  have  individual  elevator 
operators  on  these  new  elevators  in  the 
Rayburn  Office  Building  and  here  in  the 
Capitol  except  perhaps  for  a  few  weeks 
until  they  get  better  adjusted.  The  ele- 
vators are  not  yet  too  well  adjusted.  New 
elevators  always  require  some  degree  of 
adjustment.  I  understand  that  there  is 
no  plan  made  for  elevator  operators,  al- 
though I  cannot  speak  for  the  leadership 
of  the  House  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  fail  to  find  anything 
wrong  with  the  adjustment  of  the  ele- 
vators now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  are  just  about  in 
shape,  I  think,  but  they  do  not  operate 
with  complete  perfection,  as  I  believe 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  These  people  have  been 
used  temporarily  in  order  to  help  get 
over  this  transition  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  uiWerstand  they  have 
operators  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
Chamber  on  those  elevators.  I  am  talk- 
ing now  about  the  30  or  40  elevators  over 
in  the  new  building. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Where  we  have  no  ele- 
vator operators  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  where  we  ought  not 
to  have  elevator  operators  at  any  time. 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have 
operators  over  there  except  for  a  very 
brief  period  to  see  that  the  elevators  are 
working  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  were  any  such 
brief  period,  that  brief  period  has  passed. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man agrees  that  operators  are  not  needed 
on  fully  automatic  elevators.  I  hope  that 
if  money  has  already  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  will  do  what  it  can 
to  see  that  it  is  not  expended. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  r^y  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  this  bill  although  I  am 
still  not  convinced  that  the  bill  should 
include  moneys,  on  a  15-month  basis,  to 
permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  charge 
any  acceleration  of  their  current  pro- 
gram in  the  so-called  Appalachia  region 
to  fiscal  1965. 

As  will  appear  from  the  hearings — 
page  58  of  part  2 — the  only  specific  au- 
thorization for  Corps  of  Engineers  ac- 
tivity contained  in  the  recently  enacted 
Appalachian  Act,  was  for  it  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  water  resources  study 
for  Appalachia  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed 
$5  million. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  allowance 
of  the  requested  $1.7  million — which  is 
contained  in  H.R.  7901 — to  peimit  the 
corps  to  commence  that  study,  even 
though  this  sum  is  to  cover  a  15-month 
period.  It  is  important  to  Appalachia 
for  this  study  to  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  there  is  no  need  for  our 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  to  give 
further  study  to  this  specifically  author- 
ized project. 

However,  H.R.  7091  also  contains  al- 
most $15.8  million  to  permit  the  corps, 
also  on  a  15-month  basis,  to  accelerate 
certain  existing  projects  of  civil  works  in 
Appalachia,  and  to  commence  work  on 
certain  others  in  the  same  region.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
is  sound  appropriation  policy,  despite 
the  precedents  for  so  doing,  it  seems  to 
me  the  corps  request  here  should  have 
been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
the  request  for  air  pollution  and  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  control 
money  that  was  disallowed  by  another 
subcommittee,  as  will  appear  from  page 
48  of  the  report,  in  order  to  consider  such 
needs  in  connection  with  the  regular  re- 
quests by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Labor  for  fis- 
cal 1966  itself. 

A  similar  delay  here  would  not  have 
been  detrimental  to  Appalachia  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  subcommittee  is  al- 
ready at  work  on  the  corps  regular  1966 
budget  requests.  We  could  also  have  as- 
sured ourselves,  as  I  am  not  yet  assured, 
that  the  corps  can  in  this  fashion,  accel- 
erate its  regular  programs  and  specific 
projects  in  Appalachia  without  delay  or 
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detriment  to  its  programs  and  projects 
in  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Davis  1. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  just  want  to  take  a  moment 
of  this  time,  if  I  may,  to  direct  these  re- 
marks to  the  very  able  and  fair-minded 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  did  mention  In  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  will  recall,  that  I  felt 
concerned  about  the  money  included  in 
this  bill  for  some  additional  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  site  of  the  Central  Li- 
brary of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have 
not  felt  any  softening  of  my  attitude  in 
that  regard.  So  I  wanted  to  take  this 
moment  to  serve  notice  on  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  I  do  propose  at  the 
proper  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  that  amount  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  this  one  big  item  of 
■'=!407.9  million  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  public  assistance.  I  think  it  is  very 
appropriate  to  point  up  this  item  since 
we  are  about  to  take  up  the  medicare 
bill  later  this  week.  May  I  refer  you  to 
the  hearings  on  this  item  before  our 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Sub- 
committee and  the  specific  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Lsland  [Mr.  FogartyI. 
He  expressed  some  concern  when  he 
said — and  this  is  Mr.  Pogarty  speaking: 

Because  of  the  1962  amendments  that  were 
supposed  to  reduce  dependency,  and  because 
of  the  expansion  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program,  the  manpower  developm.ent 
and  training  program,  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, and  all  of  these  other  programs,  we  are 
appropriating  large  sums  for.  that  are  sup- 
posed to  get  people  off  of  public  assistance, 
v.e  thought  this  program  should  start  cost- 
ing a  little  less.  Last  year  Congress  cut  the 
request  S200  million. 

Dr.  Winston,  in  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee,  stated: 

Of  the  $407.9  million,  $155.9  million  rep- 
resents an  underestimate  on  the  part  of  the 
Department. 

He  went  on  to  say  that' this  was  due 
to  an  underestimation  of  the  action  of 
the  States  in  the  field  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged.  The  Department 
also  underestimated  the  amount  for  the 
program  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children — 
ADC. 

So,  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an 
item  in  the  supplemental  bill  of  over 
$400  million  for  additional  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  for  public  assistance.  This 
added  to  the  $2.78  billion  previously  ap- 
propriated for  this  fiscal  year  brings  the 
total  figure  to  $3,187  billion.  And  still 
the  figure  continues  to  rise. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture proposed  to  close  the  research 
center  located  in  Philadelphia  which  has 
been  concentrating  its  efforts  on  the 
study  of  maple  sii-up.     This  research 


center,  which  does  not  cost  very  much 
money,  $2,000,  has  been  very  helpful  to 
the  farmers  in  my  district  in  helping 
them  to  produce  the  finest  maple  sirup 
in  the  country,  something  to  sweeten  up 
the  country  a  little  bit. 

I  wonder  what  the  bill  carries  for  that 
center? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman's  good 
work  and  representations  to  the  com- 
mittee are  well  known.  We  appreciate 
the  testimony  which  he  has  given  to  us. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  enough  money  previously 
appropriated  to  take  care  of  and  to 
continue  these  research  activities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  report  the  com- 
mittee recommends  utilization  research, 
of  benefit  to  the  maple  sirup  industry 
which  returns  about  $10  million  an- 
nually to  some  10,000  producers,  should 
be  continued  by  some  competent  re- 
search agency.  Federal.  State,  or  private. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  again  that 
there  are  sufficient  funds  ah-eady  appro- 
priated to  carry  on  that  vital  research. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
on  this  side  for  this  fine  work. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  in  order  to  raise  a  question 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
made  some  statement  here  that  I  do  not 
think  he  can  back  up.  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  corrected.  He  said  that 
Massachusetts  makes  the  best  maple 
sirup  in  the  United  States.  I  question 
that  and  challenge  him  at  any  time  to  a 
contest.  We  will  bring  some  maple  sirup 
down  from  Ohio  and  I  believe  we  can 
prove  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  they  do  need  a  little  research 
in  Massachusetts  in  order  to  improve 
their  maple  sii-up  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
standard  of  Ohio  maple  sirup. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  will  have  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  since  I  have  referred 
to  him  unkindly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  this  colloquy  to  get  all  gummed  up, 
but  we  certainly  accept  the  challenge. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  we  already  have  Wisconsin  maple 
sirup  right  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  been  wondering 
what  has  been  the  matter  with  that 
maple  sirup,  and  I  would  also  suggest — 
some  change  be  made  to  the  excellent 
product  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  about  time  that  they 
brought  some  from  Ohio  and  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  been  furnishing  it  too 
long. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  am  glad 
that  this  controversy  has  arisen  and  in 
case  you  gentlemen  need  some  judges, 
there  are  some  real  fine  ones  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thaiik  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  CallawayI. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  to  the  House  an 
act  of  the  Georgia  Staite  Senate  in  trib- 
ute to  Joe  Bartlett. 

Upon  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress, 
one  of  the  first  men  I  meet  was  Joe  Bart- 
lett, reading  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  immediately  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Bartletfs  courtesy  and 
willingness  to  help.  Especially  impres- 
sive is  his  knowledge  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Capitol,  and  his 
readiness  to  share  this  knowledge  with 
me,  with  my  family,  and  with  visitors. 

For  a  number  of  years  Joe  Bartlett  has 
had  a  particular  interest  in  American 
junior  chambers  of  commerce,  giving  his 
time  and  efforts  to  many  Jaycee  groups. 
Each  year  Jaycees  from  all  the  Georgia 
clubs  come  to  Washington  for  an  inten- 
sive 2  days  of  briefings  and  instruction  in 
Fedei'al  affairs,  and  each  year  Joe  Bart- 
lett has  participated  in  their  program. 

Following  their  Washington  seminai' 
last  spring.  President  James  B.  Haralson, 
of  the  Glenwood  Jaycees,  invited  Joe  to 
come  to  Georgia  to  be  a  judge  in  the  1964 
Miss  Atlanta  Pageant. 

This  past  February  over  100  young 
Georgians  came  to  Washington  to  attend 
the  annual  seminar.  At  their  final  meet- 
ing in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee room,  State  President  T.  Malone 
Sharpe,  presented  to  Joe  Bartlett,  and  to 
his  helpmate,  "Jinny,"  the  Jaycee  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Outstanding  Service. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Joe  Bartlett  has  been  further  hon- 
ored by  a  resolution  of  the  Georgia  Stat* 
Senate. 

The  author  of  this  resolution,  Senator 
James  P.  Wesberiy.  Jr.,  served  as  a  page 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  some 
15  years  ago.  His  father.  Dr.  James  P. 
Wesberry,  Sr.,  a  prominent  Atlanta 
clergyman,  has  offered  the  opening  pray- 
er for  the  Congress  on  several  occasions. 
They  are  both  very  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Joe  Bartlett. 

This  resolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  72 
A   resolution   of   the   Georgia   State   Senate 

commending  Joe  Bartlett;   and  for  other 

purposes 

Whereas  Joe  Bartlett  is  presently  senior 
reading  cleark  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas  this  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished young  man  has  for  many  years  been 
active  in  civic,  political,  and  military  affairs 
of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Bartlett  became  In  1953  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  hold  the  position  of 
reading  clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  has  the  unique  privilege  of 
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regularly  being  heard  In  both  Chambers  of 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  of  particu- 
larly outstanding  service  to  the  members  of 
the  Georgia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
having  appeared  for  the  past  4  years  on  the 
program  of  the  annual  seminar  on  Federal 
affairs  conducted  by  the  Georgia  Jaycees, 
giving  his  own  time  and  talent  during  non- 
working  hours  to  assist  the  young  men  of 
Georgia  in  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
history  and  operations  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  That  the  Honorable  Joe  Bartlett, 
Reading  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  hereby  commended  and  recognized 
for  his  many  outstanding  contributions  to 
members  of  the  Georgia  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce :  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  fur- 
nish an  appropriate  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  senator  from  the  37th  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict to  be  presented  to  the  Honorable  Joe 
Bartlett. 

Peter  Zach  Geer, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
George   D.    Stewart, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Georgia  State 
Senate  has  honored  Joe  Bartlett  in  this 
manner,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  my  own 
personal  commendations  to  this  great 
American. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  my  privilege  to  present  to 
Joe  Bartlett  the  certified  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  commending  our  read- 
ing clerk  for  his  special  service  to  the 
young  men  in  the  Georgia  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  This  well  deserved 
recognition  came  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  Joe  who  has  always  been  willirig  to 
give  of  his  time  and  talents  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  our  Government. 

Joe's  superb  performance  as  a  reading 
clerk  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
known  to  us  all.  All  of  us  are  also  pleased 
to  know  that  among  his  extracurricular 
activities  he  shares  his  knowledge  and 
experience  with  others  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  constructive  interest  in  politics 
and  government. 

The  special  commendation  which  he 
received  from  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  a  gracious  tribute  to  Joe 
Bartlett  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  he  serves.  All  of  us  are  proud 
of  the  work  that  Joe  does  within  this 
Chamber  and  without.  We  commend 
him  for  extending  his  influence  for  good 
not  only  in  Georgia  but  wherever  he  goes. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

,  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  in  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  my  friend,  Joe  Bartlett, 
our  reading  clerk. 

I  have  known  Joe  for  a  long  time — in 
fact,  since  he  came  here  24  years  ago  as 
a  House  page,  at  the  tender  age  of  14. 
That  was  in  the  months  just  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Joe  graduated  from  our  page  school, 
and  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in  World 
War  II.  When  he  returned  from  service 
in  1945,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  page.  Many  thought  Joe 
was  too  young  for  the  job — only  19 — but 
I  appointed  him  anyway. 

When  the  Korean  war  came  along,  Joe 
served  again  in  the  Marine  Corps.  And 
again  he  returned,  there  was  a  vacancy 
for  which  he  was  qualified — this  time  as 
reading  clerk. 

There  were  some  20  applicants  for  the 
job,  and  Joe  was  among  them.  I  named 
a  committee  of  three  to  interview  the  ap- 
plicants, and  to  make  a  recommendation. 
The  committee  favored  Joe,  but  they 
were  afraid  he  was  too  young  for  the 
job. 

But  that  was  the  only  criticism  I 
heard,  so  I  appointed  him  to  the  job.  He 
has  been  doing  a  fine  job  as  our  reading 
clerk  ever  since. 

Now  at  the  age  of  38, 1  understand  he 
is  too  old  to  be  a  member  of  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  organization 
which  has  honored  him,  but  he  is  still  a 
youngster  to  those  of  us  who  know  him 
and  appreciate  him  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  know  that  our  friend,  Joe  Bartlett, 
has  many  more  years  of  useful  public 
service  ahead  of  him.  I  want  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Georgia  in  congratu- 
lating Joe  on  this  deserved  new  honor, 
and  to  wish  him  well  for  the  future. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrownI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  of  us  from  Ohio  are  all  pleased 
with  the  report  just  given  us  by  our  col- 
league. Representative  Callaway,  of 
Georgia,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to 
a  resolution  adopted  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Georgia  State  Senate  on  March  2, 
1965,  praising  our  senior  reading  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Joe 
Bartlett,  and  commending  him  for  his 
services  to  the  Georgia  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

-^It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Joe 
since  he  was  a  good-looking,  but  shy, 
young  boy  who  came  out  of  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia  to  serve  as  a  page 
in  the  Republican  cloakroom  of  the 
House.  I  have  watched  Joe  develop 
throughout  the  years.  We  were  proud  of 
him  when  he  left  the  House  to  serve 
his  counti-y  in  World  War  II,  and  again 
during  the  Korean  war. 

In  1953,  Joe  was  chosen  as  reading 
clerk  of  the  House,  the  youngest  man 
to  ever  serve  in  that  position.    Both  in 


1960  and  in  1964  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
move  his  unanimous  selection  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  reading  clerk  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  of  those 
years.  As  a  result  of  his  outstanding 
platform  service  in  those  conventions,  he 
became  known  nationally. 

But  even  before  I  knew  Joe,  I  knew 
his  father-in-law,  the  late  former  Con- 
gressman and  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio, 
George  Bender,  and  Mrs.  Bender,  and  I 
have  known  his  pretty  little  wife.  Jinny, 
from  the  time  of  her  birth.  I  have  helped 
her  eat  many  doughnuts  made  by  her 
mother,  the  best  doughnut  baker  to  be 
found  anywhere  outside  of  the  Seventh 
Ohio  Congressional  District. 

So  I  join  in  congratulating  Joe,  his 
wife,  and  their  wonderful  little  family 
upon  the  honor  that  has  come  to  him 
from  the  great  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  of  Clarksburg,  Harrison  County, 
W.  Va.,  are  going  to  be  mighty  proud 
and  pleased  about  this  long-overdue  rec- 
ognition of  the  good  works  of  Joe 
Bartlett.  i 

Joe  is  a  native  son  of  West  Virginia. 
He  was  born  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
attended  grammar  school  there.  While 
attending  Morgan  Elementary  School, 
he  was  selected  to  represent  West  Vir- 
ginia at  a  school  safety  patrol  conven- 
tion in  Washington.  While  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  he  was  singled  out  as 
"America's  Typical  Schoolboy  Patrol- 
man." 

While  he  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time, 
this  honor  indirectly  led  to  West  Vir- 
ginia's losing  a  good  citizen  and  this 
House  of  Representatives  gaining  an  ex- 
tremely able  officer. 

As  the  result  of  his  selection  at  the 
schoolboy  patrol  convention.  Joe  was 
given  a  30-day  appointment  as  a  page, 
which  evolved  into  a  24-year  career  of 
service  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Joe's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Dorsey 
Bartlett,  live  on  a  farm  south  of  Clarks- 
burg. Recently  they  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  and  now 
they  have  time  to  sit  back  and  contem- 
plate with  justifiable  pride  the  many 
achievements  of  their  five  daughters  and 
four  sons.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  them,  I  know,  to  learn  of  this  fine 
tribute  to  their  sixth  born.  And  no  one 
could  be  prouder  at  this  most  memorable 
occasion  than  Joe's  lovely  wife,  "Jinny," 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Bender, 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

First  and  foremost,  I  congratulate  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bartlett.  I  certainly  congratu- 
late Joe.  But  in  so  doing,  do  we  not 
honor  ourselves  for  his  distinguished 
service  to  this  House? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Dagtje] 
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may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
distinct  privilege  to  associate  myself  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  signal  honor  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  our  senior  reading  clerk,  Joe  Bart- 
lett.  by  the  Georgia  State  Senate. 

Joe  Bartlett  is  an  unusual  person  who 
combines  tact  and  courtesty  with  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  unusually  exacting  duties 
of  his  iinportant  office.  In  addition  to 
being  exceedingly  knowledgeable  in  re- 
gard to  pending  legislation  and  House 
procedures,  he  has  also  become  an  au- 
thority on  tlie  history  and  traditions  as- 
sociated with  the  Capitol,  and  has  devel- 
oped a  veritable  storehouse  of  anecdotes 
associated  with  this  House. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Georgia 
Senate  explores  his  extensive  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  civic  and  Federal  af- 
fairs and  serves  to  reveal  the  many-fac- 
eted personality  of  this  dedicated  public 
servant.  The  military  side  of  his  life, 
however,  is  what  brought  me  into  closer 
association  with  Joe  since  I  have  the  same 
pride  that  he  is  always  willing  to  dis- 
play; namely,  in  our  service  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Former  marines  around  the  Capitol 
know  Joe  as  the  founder  and  guiding 
light  of  the  Congressional  Marine's  Club, 
an  organization  composed  of  people  on 
the  HiD  who  have  worn  the  Marine  uni- 
form and  who  are  joined  together  in 
holding  high  the  torch  of  their  devotion 
to  the  cori>s. 

A  private,  first  class,  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  Joe  was  later  commis- 
sioned from  the  ranks  of  the  Reserve, 
and  recalled  to  active  duty  in  1951.  He 
presently  holds  the  rank  of  major  and 
continues  his  deep  concern  in  matters 
having  to  do  with  our  national  security. 
His  official  records  as  a  Marine  reservist 
include  the  personal  commendations  of 
each  of  the  past  five  Commandants  of 
the  Marine  Corps — a  unique  distinction 
not  enjoyed  by  many  members  of  the 
corps,  regardless  of  rank  or  grade. 

All  I  have  listed  have  been  a  few  of  the 
visible  accomplishments  of  this  versatile 
American.  What  I  must  not  try  to  ex- 
plore, because  of  the  limitation  of  time, 
are  those  personal  attributes  that  have 
endeared  Joe  to  all  who  know  him.  A 
real  gentleman,  a  courteous  official,  but 
withal  a  warm-hearted  counselor,  he  re- 
mains one  whom  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
claim  as  a  friend.  Verily,  in  honoring 
Joe  Bartlett,  our  Georgia  compatriots 
have  honored  this  House  and  each  one 
of  us  in  turn. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia in  bringing  this  well-earned  tribute 
from  the  senate  of  his  State  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

As  you  know,  Joe  Bartlett,  our  reading 
clerk,  is  both  my  constituent  and  my 
longtime  friend.  He  and  his  lovely  wife, 
"Jinny."  make  their  home  in  Chagrin 
Falls.  Ohio,  in  the  23d  District  which  I 


serve.  Announcement  of  this  tribute  will 
bring  much  joy  to  Chagrin. 

"Jinny"  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Senator  George  H.  Bender  and  Mrs.  Edna 
Bender,  of  Chagrin  Falls.  She  was  the 
Ohio  princess  in  the  1951  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival,  and  Joe,  recalled  to  active  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corps,  was  assigned  to 
be  her  escort.  Love  also  blossomed  and 
they  were  maiTied.  They  now  have  two 
pretty  little  princesses,  Linda  Lou  and 
Laura  Lee. 

Joe  and  his  family  always  have  been 
active  in  civic  and  community  affairs. 
But  service  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  Joe's  para- 
mount devotion  for  nearly  24  years. 

All  of  us.  and  many  more,  have  been 
the  grateful  recipients  of  his  help,  his 
courtesy,  his  tireless  efforts  to  serve  this 
House  and  his  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  admiration  for  our  friend, 
Joe  Bartlett. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mc- 
Dade  1 . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  at  this  time  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  for  agree- 
ing to  leave  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  the  full  total  of  $11,800,000 
to  fight  the  problems  of  mine  sub- 
sidence, mine  caving,  and  underground 
mine  fires.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  not  cut- 
ting this  figure  by  $4,400,000.  As  I  in- 
dicated to  my  colleagues,  this  $11,800,- 

000  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  large 
number  of  Americans. 

This  present  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems created  by  mine  subsidences,  mine 
caves,  and  mine  fires  is  vital,  not  only  to 
the  people  in  my  congressional  district, 
but  also  to  all  those  Americans  who  live 
in  that  part  of  our  Nation  where  there 
has  been  a  substantial  coal  industry. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  record,  the 
full  thrust  of  this  program  can  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  countless  Ameri- 
cans in  these  regions  who  are  presently 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  homes. 

1  stated  to  the  subcommittee,  as  you  may 
note  in  the  hearings  on  this  appropria- 
tion, there  are  perhaps  no  problems  in 
the  country  more  critical  in  nature,  more 
deadly  in  result,  and  perhaps  least  un- 
derstood than  the  problems  which  re- 
sult from  mine  subsidences  and  under- 
ground mine  fires  beneath  built-up 
areas  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Of  the  amount  requested  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  an  estimated  $3,900,000 
will  be  used  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban- 
doned mine  workings.  These  projects 
will  include  Wilkes-Barre  No.  1  and  No. 

2  projects  in  Luzerne  County;  Scranton 
City  No.  1  and  No.  2  as  well  as  the  Pine 
Brook  project  in  Lackawanna  County 
and  the  Coaldale  project  in  Schuylkill 
County. 

Projects  to  control  underground  mine 
fires  estimating  $3,500,000  will  be  under- 
taken at  Laurel  Run  in  Luzerne  County; 
Centralia  in  Columbia  County;  Shen- 
andoah in  Schuylkill  County;   Hickory 


Swamp  in  Northumberland  County; 
Fairhaven  Road  and  Buena  Vista  in  Al- 
legheny County;  and  Rostraver  Town- 
ship in  Westmoreland  County. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  exercised  wisdom  in  deciding 
against  cutting  the  appropriation  by 
$4,400,000,  and  I  wish  them  to  know  that 
they  have  the  thanks  of  all  the  people 
who  live  not  just  in  the  10th  congres- 
sional district  but  those  who  live  in  other 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  where  these  prob- 
lems are  critical. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mys.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  about  our 
very  popular  reading  clerk,  Joe  Bart- 
lett. Joe's  work  with  the  junior  chamber 
has  been  outstanding.  He  is  earnest, 
honest,  able — a  fine  young  American. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman      from      Connecticut      [Mr. 

GlAIMOl. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  like  to  express  my  con- 
cern at  the  action  which  we  are  taking 
here  in  not  appropriating  $942,000  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  subsidy  on  helicopters. 
If  this  money  is  not  appropriated,  and 
it  will  not  be  under  this  bill,  it  means 
that  the  funds  which  we  are  not  appro- 
priating in  the  budget  of  last  year  will 
terminate  probably  in  the  month  of  April. 
It  means  that  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  there  will  be  no  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  three  companies  which  are  pres- 
ently operating,  the  New  York  Airways, 
Chicago  Airways,  and  Los  Angeles  Air- 
ways. 

We  are  reaching  the  peak  of  the  opera- 
tion of  helicopters  and  approaching  the 
point  where  they  will  be  on  a  self-paying 
basis.  I  am  informed  that  by  1970  this 
will  happen. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  of  law 
involved  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  these  subsidy  pajTnents  as 
long  as  the  present  law  is  in  existence. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  companies,  in  the  absence  of  pay- 
ments, can  come  into  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  demand  payment  from  the  United 
States. 

I  think  we  should  concern  ourselves 
with  this  problem,  and  study  it  care- 
fully. Whatever  action  may  be  taken  in 
the  other  body,  insofar  as  these  supple- 
mental appropriations  are  concerned,  at 
that  time  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  will  see  fit  to  go  along  in 
restoring  these  ftinds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CAPITAL    OUTLAY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital  out- 
lay," $971,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    DAVIS    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin:  On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  19,  20. 

and  21. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  puz'pose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  delete  from  the  bill  an  item  of 
$971,000,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pur- 
chase 22.000  square  feet  of  additional 
land  at  the  corner  of  9th  and  G  Streets 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  additional 
land  for  the  site  of  the  new  central 
library. 

The  appropriation  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  will  include  $800,000  for  the  plan- 
ning of  this  building.  The  site  was 
originally  chosen  based  upon  some  rec- 
ommendations of  Booz.  Allen.  &  Hamil- 
ton, who  set  out  the  criteria  for  this  li- 
brary site.  They  recommended  that  the 
site  be  50,000  square  feet.  The  actual 
complete  site  would  have  76,000  square 
feet,  and  including  that  which  is  in- 
cluded in  this  appropriation,  based  upon 
the  appropriation  which  the  Congress 
made  last  year  of  about  $2.5  million,  the 
District  authorities  did  proceed  and  pro- 
cured 54.000  square  feet.  Then  they  ran 
out  of  money.  But  you  will  note  that 
the  District  already  has  procured  more 
land  than  the  original  consultants.  Booz. 
Allen,  &  Hamilton  had  recommended  as 
being  necessary  for  the  site  of  the  cen- 
tral library.  So  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is  approximately  $1 
million  to  provide  70  additional  parking 
sites  in  a  very  expensive  area  of  down- 
town Washington. 

First  of  all.  we  are  not  only  spending 
this  additional  money  to  provide  for  the 
parking  sites  but  we  are  taking  some 
land  of  high  assessments  off  the  tax  roll 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  probably  will  be  said  that  actually 
we  are  not  providing  this  money,  that 
this  money  is  all  going  to  come  from 
money  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  submit  that  this 
is  fallacious  reasoning  because,  as  we 
are  all  painfully  aware,  we  are  called 
upon  to  use  the  funds  provided  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  and  the  en- 
tire country,  each  year  to  supplement  the 
funds  that  are  raised  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  order  to  keep  the  site 
of  our  National  Government  operating. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
ought  not.  either  through  a  false  sense 
of  ease  or  through  the  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  have  additional  parking  spaces, 
appropriate  almost  $1  million  to  provide 
this  niunber  of  additional  parking  spaces. 

The  building  itself  with  the  funds  that 
will  be  normally  required  will  include, 
or  can  easily  include  from  80  to  85  park- 
ing sites  without  spending  an  additional 
million  dollars  for  that  purpose.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  District 
officials  had  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
smaller  site  that  met  the  original  cri- 
teria that  had  been  set  forth,  and  there 
was  no  request  before  this  committee  up 
until  the  time  of  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings for  any  additional  money  for  this 
purpose  at  all.  It  was  something  that 
came  in  as  a  kind  of  afterthought  when 
the  climate  appeared  to  be  such  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  look  with  favor  upon 
this  additional  amount  of  money. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  read  with  interest  in 
the  hearings  the  questioning  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  who  is  presently 
addressing  the  House.  The  gentleman 
tried  to  ascertain  how  this  parking  lot 
would  be  available  to  those  who  used  the 
library  rather  than  becoming  a  public 
parking  lot.  I  submit,  in  reading  the 
hearings,  there  is  no  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  of  how  it  could  be  held 
for  use  by  those  who  patronize  this  new 
library. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  time 
the  original  interrogation  took  place  on 
that  point,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  it  was  obvious  that  there  had 
not  been  any  real  thinking  done  on  this 
problem  at  all — and  it  is  a  real  problem 
because  it  is  right  in  the  downtown 
shopping  area  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  obliga- 
tion and  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right 
to  be  spending  public  funds  in  order  to 
provide  a  more  convenient  parking  area 
for  those  who  will  be  in  the  downtown 
shopping  centers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opE>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  library  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  located  at 
Eighth  and  K  Streets  NW.  This  library 
is  obsolete  and  has  been  obsolete  for 
about  20  years.  For  the  last  few  years, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  carefully 
studied  the  request  made  each  year  by  the 
librarian  and  by  the  Commissioners  for 
funds  for  a  new  public  library.  The  pres- 
ent libraiy  was  constructed  in  the  year 
1903  with  Carnegie  funds. 

The  District  needs  a  new  central  li- 
brary. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1965,  a  request  was 
made  again  for  funds  for  a  site  for  a  new 
central  library.  Our  subcommittee  and 
the  Congress  approved  the  amount  of 
$2,351,000  to  buy  land  at  Ninth  and  G 
Streets  for  a  new  public  library  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  amount  con- 
tained in  this  supplemental  bill  of  $971.- 
000  is  District  of  Columbia  funds,  and  is 
the  amount  necessary  to  buy  the  balance 
of  the  land  to  be  used  for  the  library. 
Every  dime  of  this  money  is  to  be  fimded 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  no  part 
of  same  is  Federal  money.  The  amount 
that  was  approved  for  the  entire  site  in 
the  1965  budget  was  not  sufficient  to  buy 
the  necessary  land  for  this  building. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  we 
have,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  library 
systems  and  one  of  the  best  librarians  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  their  money, 
and  the  people  want  to  build  a  new  li- 
brary to  take  the  place  of  a  library  that 
was  built  62  years  ago.  As  much  as  I  dis- 
like finding  myself  in  disagreement  with 
my  able  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Davis],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  say  to  you  frankly  that 
he  is  wrong,  and  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

In  addition  to  the  $971,000  involved  in 
this  amendment,  all  of  the  balance  of  the 


funds  contained  in  this  supplemental  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
funded  by  the  District  out  of  District 
funds.  This  site  was  carefully  selected 
by  a  library  board  composed  of  outstand- 
ing citizens  in  our  Capital  City.  This  ad- 
ditional land  is  necessary  for  parking 
facilities  and  will  then  place  the  city  in 
a  position  where  an  adequate  building 
may  be  constructed. 

The  amount  we  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  $2,351,000,  was  not  ample 
to  buy  all  the  land  necessary,  and  the 
$971,000  should  now  be  approved. 

I  say  frankly  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, and  serious  mistake,  to  build  a 
building  on  a  site  with  less  land  than  is 
necessary.  We  will  not  build  a  central 
library  every  year  in  the  District.  Why 
not  proceed  correctly  and  do  this  job 
right?  This  library  will  have  to  last  for 
a  great  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  hearings  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  inquired  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  concerning  park- 
ing facilities.  That  was  the  only  ques- 
tion raised.  There  was  no  question  of 
the  money  or  the  amount  involved,  but 
there  was  a  question  about  furnishing 
parking  facilities  to  some  people  who 
might  be  down  at  one  of  the  stores  mak- 
ing a  purchase. 

This  is  what  was  said  to  the  witness : 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  only  basic  question 
I  have,  Mr.  Peterson,  is  how  we  can  assure 
that  we  are  providing  a  necessary  parking 
facility  for  library  users  or  library  staff,  and 
aren't  Just  providing  a  convenient  parking 
place  for  the  downtown  shoppers  in  the 
Washington  area. 

During  the  hearings  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  very 
much  concerned  about  parking  facilities. 
At  no  time  did  he  mention  the  fact  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  spending 
its  own  money  to  build  its  own  library. 

If  a  person,  who  goes  to  a  store, 
through  mistake  parks  on  this  parking 
lot  for  a  few  minutes,  it  still  will  not  hurt 
anything  and  should  not  stop  this  library. 
We  can  furnish  guards  if  necessary. 

I  believe  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  are  entitled  to  this  new  library. 
For  a  period  of  several  years  this  request 
was  carefully  studied  and  now  is  the  time 
to  act.  We  carefully  considered  it,  and 
we  thought  it  just  and  proper  to  approve 
it.    We  stand  by  oxix  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  addi- 
tional comments. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  made 
the  statement  I  was  wrong,  he  was  re- 
ferring to  my  judgment  and  not  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  facts  which  were 
submitted,  because  I  believe  the  record 
will  bear  out  that  the  statements  I  made 
are  buttressed  by  the  facts. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  to  be- 
come conftased  that  the  issue  here  is 
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whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  li- 
brary for  the  District  of  Cokunbia.  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  It  is 
conceded  that  we  are  going  to  have  this 
new  library.  It  is  conceded  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  it  at  a  site  at  Ninth  and  G. 
It  IS  conceded  we  already  have  acquired 
the  land  for  the  new  library — in  fact, 
more  land  than  the  Booz,  Allen  and  Ham- 
ilton people  designated  as  being  neces- 
sary for  the  site  of  this  library. 

What  we  have  gotten  down  to  is 
whether  we  should  spend  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion for  70  outside  parking  spaces  and 
take  valuable  land  off  the  tax  rolls  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  may  argue  here,  in  semantics,  that 
this  is  money  which  belongs  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  because  we  are  not  in- 
creasing the  Federal  contribution,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  do  subsidize  the 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  funds  taken  out  of  the  general 
treasury.  We  have  done  so  not  only 
last  year  or  this  year  but  every  year.  So 
it  is  not  quite  right  to  say  that  this  is  all 
money  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

They  have  the  money  because  we,  last 
year,  provided  about  $37.5  million  to  add 
to  the  money  raised  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  submit,  rather  than  taking  this  valu- 
able land  off  the  tax  rolls,  that  the  plans 
for  which  there  are  $800,000  appropriated 
in  the  19G6  appropriation  bill  may  veiy 
well  be  used  to  provide,  if  this  is  neces- 
sary, for  additional  in-building  parking 
spaces  which  will  perform  the  same  func- 
tion without  taking  22.000  .square  feet  of 
valuable  land  off  the  tax  rolls.  I  think 
that  is  basically  what  is  involved  here. 
So  it  is  our  money  that  is  being  talked 
about.  It  is  not  a  question  of  depriving 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
any  single  library  facility  whatsoever.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  take  this  land  off 
the  tax  rolls  forever  and  deprive  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  future  sources  of 
revenue  it  obviously  so  badly  needs  be- 
cause of  the  requests  that  come  to  this 
Congress  every  year. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  time. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  if  this  is  a  matter  of  70  parking 
spaces,  this  money  could  be  better  used 
in  other  areas,  such  as  in  the  schools  or 
other  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  as  to  how  a 
librarj'  might  be  located  in  this  area  of 
Washington  if  you  did  not  have  parking 
spaces.  It  has  been  my  observation 
around  here  that  most  anything  of  value 
is  tied  to  the  availability  it  has  to  people 
who  want  to  use  it.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  to  explain  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved as  far  as  making  the  library 
usable. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Mississippi  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  build  a  new  central  library  with  in- 


adequate parking  facilities.  It  would 
simply  mean  that  those  who  go  to  use 
the  library  would  have  to  park  their 
cars  at  the  curb.  This  additional  space 
of  22.000  square  feet,  which  will  cost 
$971,000,  will  guarantee  that  those  who 
use  the  new  library  will  have  a  place  to 
park  their  vehicles  and  go  in  and  use 
their  library  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  used.  I  say  to  you  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  build  a  library 
building  and  not  have  ^  place  to  park 
cars. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  all  down 
through  the  years  here  in  the  District 
cf  Columbia  we  have  had  parking  lot 
controversies  going  on  throughout  the 
city.  Why  let  this  stop  our  central 
library?  This  is  property  owned  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
this  is  their  money.  Our  Capital  City 
and  the  taxpayers  here  are  entitled  to 
this  new  central  library. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  says 
that  the  parking  lot  is  necessary  because 
otherwise  patrons  of  the  library  would 
be  forced  to  park  at  the  curb  and  use 
parking  meters.  How  is  it  expected  to 
control  the  parking  lot?  It  is  within 
reasonable  proximity  of  the  department 
stores.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
asked:  What  if  a  few  shoppers  do  park 
their  cars  there  for  a  few  minutes?  Well, 
a  few  shoppers  could  park  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  employees  of  the  department 
stores  could  park  their  cars  by  the  hour. 
Those  promoting  this  project  had  no 
solution  for  the  problem  when  they  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  How  is  it 
proposed  to  handle  this  parking  lot  to 
serve  librai-y  patrons? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  we  will  have  a  guard  posted 
to  see  that  those  who  drive  in  on  the 
lot  are  going  to  use  the  library.  Then 
you  say  we  will  have  one  more  em- 
ployee, and  I  say  if  this  becomes  neces- 
sary. I  for  one.  will  vote  for  a  guard  or 
guards.  If  one  car  owned  by  someone 
going  to  a  store  parks  on  this  lot,  once 
a  week,  then  why  stop  the  library  proj- 
ect just  because  one  violator  drives  on 
this  lot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is  simply 
this:  if  70  cars  are  to  be  parked  in  this 
area  costing  $1  million,  and  the  Ubrary 
operates  from  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  then  it 
will  require  shifts  of  guards  and  run  up 
the  costs. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  it  requires  one 
guard  or  two  guards,  I  for  one  would  be 
in  favor  of  building  a  new  central  library, 
and  employing  the  guards. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  I  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  home  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  it  is  this  afternoon. 
Here  we  are.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of   the   United   States, 


arguing  about  where  somebody  who  is 
going  to  a  library  is  going  to  park  his 
car,  whether  he  is  going  to  put  a  nickel 
or  a  dime  in  a  meter,  or  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  an  extra 
guard  to  see  that  somebody  does  not  get 
into  a  parking  lot.  I  think  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
more  important  work  to  do.  I  think 
this  is  a  prime  example  of  the  folly  of 
denying  home  rule  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Davis]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion  ( demanded  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin* there  were — ayes  33,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  4.  line  16: 

"PEACE    CORPS 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $1,858,000  shall  be  avail- 
able within  the  appropriation  for  'Peace 
Corps'  for  administrative  and  program  sup- 
port costs." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  4.  beginning  in  line  16  through 
line  20,  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  not  within  the  legis- 
lative scope  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  insists  on  his  point  of  order. 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order;  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FUNDS    APPROPRIATED    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 
DISASTER  RELIEF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
relief",  $25,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  have  sought  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  an  issue  vital  to  all  of  us. 
vital  because  it  concerns  the  full  faith 
and  integrity  of  this  great  legislative 
body.  To  adequately  present  this  matter 
it  is  necessarj'  to  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  the  background. 

Just  a  little  over  1  year  ago — on  March 
27,  1964 — Alaska  suffered  the  worst 
earthquake  to  ever  strike  the  North 
American  continent.  The  intensity  of 
the  shock  measured  8.7  on  the  Richter 
scale.  Over  30,000  square  miles  of  south- 
central  Alaska  was  in  the  direct  shock 
area.  This  area  has  over  60  percent  of 
the  State's  total  population  and  produces 
over  55  percent  of  the  State's  total  gross 
product  and  revenues.  Never  before  has 
such  a  high  proportion  of  a  State's  area 
of  economic  activity  been  so  severely 
damaged  by  a  natural  disaster. 

The  Congress,  with  unprecedented 
speed,  approved  in  one  day  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  to  permit  the  OflBce  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  assist  during  the 
emergency  period  to  minimize  loss  of  life 
and  property  and  subsequently  to  assist 
in  the  repair  of  public  facilities. 
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President  Johnson,   immediately  fol- 
lowing this  disaster,  established  the  Fed- 
eral  Reconstruction    and   Development 
planning  Commission  for  Alaska  and  ap- 
pointed a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  CLiNTCkN  P. 
ANDERSON,  as  its  Chairman,  to  plan  and 
coordinate  the  Federal  effort  in  recon- 
struction of  Alaska.     The  Governor  of 
Alaska,  William  A.  Egan,  simultaneously 
established   the   Alaska  Reconstruction 
Commission  to  plan  and  coordinate  the 
State's  efforts  with  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion.    These  actions,  both  Federal  and 
State,   proved   to   be  sound   foundation 
measures  underlying  Alaska's  recovery, 
which  is  still  in  progress.     Studies  in 
depth  were  made,  and  estimated  losses  of 
over  one-fourth  of  a  billion  dollars  were 
identified.     This   situation   was   rather 
staggering  when  weighed  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  Alaska's  population  of  only 
250,000  was  still  in  the  transitional  stage 
of  assuming  the  many  functions  which 
the  Federal  Government  performed  prior 
to  statehood  in  1959.    Thus  it  was  de- 
cided that  unprecedented  legislation  and 
other  actions  would  be  required  by  both 
the    Federal    and    State    Governments. 
First  was  Federal  legislation  authorizing 
grants  to  the  State  of  not  more  than 
$23.5  million  to  enable  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  carry  on  their  nor- 
mal functions  by  covering  revenue  short- 
falls  and   extraordinary   operating   ex- 
penses caused  by  the  earthquake  and  re- 
sultant seismic  waves.    The  first  act  of 
the  Alaska  Legislature  was  to  authorize 
issuance  of  up  to  $50  million  in  State 
disaster  bonds. 

Then  after  several  months  of  intensive 
investigation  and  study  by  the  Federal 
and  State  reconstruction  commissions, 
and  congressional  hearings.  Public  Law 
88-451,  cited  as  the  "1964  Amendments 
to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act,"  was  ap- 
proved   on    Augast    19,    1964.      These 
amendments,  in  recognition  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  disaster,  were  designed  to 
assist  the  recovery  of  Alaska,  and  restore 
damaged  Alaskans  to  the  role  of  tax- 
payers instead  of  only  tax  users.    Many 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  un- 
precedented and  recognized  as  such  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  Public  Law  88-451. 
One  of  the  unprecedented  items  in  this 
legislation  was  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 57  of  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  which 
provides  for  allocation  of  $5  '2  million  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  retirement  or  ad- 
justment of  mortgages  on  homes  which 
suffered   earthquake   damage   above   60 
percent  to  total  destruction,  except  that 
the  mortgagor  must  absorb  at  least  $1,000 
of  the  mortgage  balance,  and  receive  no 
indemnification  of  his  aggregate  pay- 
ments, or  equity,  in  the  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed property;  he,  the  mortgagor,  to 
absorb  that  part  of  the  loss.    Other  re- 
strictions are  to  the  effect  that  this  pro- 
cedure shall  apply  only  on  one  to  four 
family  homes,  no  payment  as  to  a  single 
property  to  exceed  $30,000.    This  legis- 
lation further  requires  50-50  matching 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  can-y  out  this 
mortgage  retirement  program,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  State  is  to  administer  same 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
President. 


These  are  the  terms  of  the  offer  made 
by  this  Congress  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  these  are  the  conditions  precedent 
to  the  binding  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  bargain.  Now  let  me  say 
that  all  of  the  conditions  have  been  met. 
On  call  of  Governor  Egan,  the  Alaska 
Legislature  convened  in  special  session 
on  August  31,  1964,  and  proceeded  to  au- 
thorize State  participation  in  this  mort- 
gage retirement  and  adjustment  pro- 
gram and  appropriated  $5.5  million 
in  general  obligation  bond  proceeds  for 
the  State  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Following  this  special  session 
much  study  and  work  was  spent  by  State 
officials  in  devising  an  appropriate  and 
workable  plan  which  would  be  adequate 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  carrying  out  the  program.  The 
last  Congress  adjourned  before  the  plan 
was  completed  and  approved,  but  early 
this  year  the  plan  was  completed  and 
approved,  but  early  this  year  the  plan 
was  submitted,  and  was  approved,  and 
the  President  did  get  this  needed  item 
of  $5.5  million  into  the  budget,  so  the 
Federal  Government  may  carry  out  its 
part  of  the  bargain. 

Now,   apparently,   a   very   regrettable 
misunderstanding  has  arisen.    The  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Thomas],  has  found 
that  there  is  no  po-ecedent  for  such  relief 
to  individuals,  and  that  therefore  "the 
committee  has  disallowed  this  item  even 
though  it  is  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
the  individuals  involved."    My  dear  col- 
leagues, this  must  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing, because  last  August  the  Congress 
made  the  policy  decision  involved  when 
it  adopted  Public  Law  88-A51  at  which 
time  it  fully  knew  it  was  blazing  a  new 
trail  in  regard  to  disasters  and  human 
values.     In  deleting  this  item  for  $5.5 
million,    the    subcommittee    must   have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  State  had 
moved  ahead  during  a  period  of  months 
to  meet  the  conditions  precedent  pre- 
scribed by  this  Congress,  and  that  the 
State  had  met  those  conditions  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  offer  made  by  this  Cori- 
gress.  and  that  the  370  homeowners  af- 
fected had  relied  upon  the  integrity  of 
this  Congress  with  many  of  them  pro- 
ceeding to  finance  and  arrange  for  re- 
building this  spring  after  the  State  had 
complied   with  all  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  this  Congress  and  thereby 
sealed  the  bargain.    The  disallowance  of 
this  item  must  have  been  based  upon  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances  as  I  have  nar- 
rated them,  because  I  just  do  not  believe 
that  the  committee  would  willfully  advo- 
cate a  breach  of  promise  or  embrace  a 
standard  of  action  and  morality  below 
that  required  under  law  of  our  citizens 
in  the  course  of  the  pursuit  of  their  con- 
tractual relationships.     I  am  sure  that 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  including 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  want 
the  citizens  of  this  great  democracy  of 
ours  to  be  able  to  believe  in  and  have  full 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
this  Congress  and  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   I  believe  that  even  those  in  this 
great  legislative  body  who  think  that  the 


Congress  made  a  bad  bargain  in  adopting 
the  Alaska  mortgage  retirement  program 
last  August,  would,  upon  careful  consid- 
eration, decide  to  back  up  the  full  faith 
and  credit  and  honor  of  this  Congress 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members.  I  submit 
this  statement,  without  mincing  words 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  do 
this  at  this  time  without  offering  the 
appropriate  amendment,  in  order  to  al- 
low time  for  adequate  consideration  of 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  and 
with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  when  this 
bill  has  gone  through  the  other  body  and 
comes  back  to  this  House  for  final  pas- 
sage the  referenced  $5.5  million  will  have 
been  restored,  and  the  public  rehance 
upon  our  good  faith  and  integrity  em- 
phatically sustained. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  source  of  great 
disappointment  to  many  people  in  Chi- 
cago that  the  committee  denied  an  ad- 
ditional 5942,000  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  assist  in  the  orderly  development  of 
helicopter  service  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  restore  this  money. 

The  other  body  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  while  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time  in  deference  to  the  committee,  it 
is  our  hope  that  the  additional  amount 
will  be  added  by  the  other  bodya^id  that 
our  conferees,  if  this  bill  goes  tbv con- 
ference, will  not  insist  on  withdrawing 
this  additional  amount  from  the  bill. 

The  orderly  development  of  helicopter 
service  in  these  large  urban  areas  is  of 
extreme  importance.  We  in  Chicago  are 
desperately  trying  to  reactivate  Midway 
Airfield. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  have 
good  transportation  between  Midway  and 
O'Hare  Field,  which  today  stands  as  the 
world's  busiest  airfield.  Right  now  one 
of  the  best  rapid  hnks  between  Midway 
and  O'Hare  are  the  helicopters.  It  is 
true;  we  have  been  helping  these  heli- 
copters over  the  years,  and  this  is  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  our  country  when- 
ever a  new  form  of  transportation  is  de- 
veloped. 

The  airlines  of  this  country,  for  in- 
stance, had  received  substantial  assist- 
ance in  their  early  years  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are  now  spending 
more  than  $50  billion  of  Federal  funds 
for  a  national  highway  system.  We  have 
assisted  with  Federal  help  in  developing 
many  other  forms  of  transportation  un- 
til these  systems  got  on  their  feet  and 
were  able  to  meet  their  needs.  It  is  for 
this  reason  we  should  give  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  the  money  it  needs. 
The  Board  has  made  a  very  reasonable 
request,  the  CAB  realizes  that  sooner  or 
later  the  helicopter  will  have  to  stand 
on  its  ov.'n  two  feet.  I  think  we  can  agree 
on  that.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  requested  these  additional  funds  be 
continued  for  the  next  5  years  in  order 
to  give  the  Federal  Government  an  op- 
portunity for  an  orderly  phaseout  of 
this  program  and  let  the  helicopter  serv- 
ice find  other  ways  of  sustaining  itself. 
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Some  have  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
major  au-Unes  may  want  to  help  these 
hehcopter  services  continue  their  opera- 
tions. I  believe  we  can  all  agree  on  one 
thing:  Those  of  us  who  travel  a  great 
deal  know  of  the  diflBculty  that  we  en- 
counter^ in  many  of  the  major  cities  be- 
tween the  airport,  particularly  now  with 
development  of  jet  airports  substantially 
away  from  the  city,  and  the  center  of 
the  city.  Therefore,  it  is  ironic  that  as 
the  need  for  helicopter  service  increases 
in  these  areas,  the  Congress  is  pruning 
away  at  their  very  sustenance. 

It  is  my  hope  the  other  body  will  re- 
store this  additional  amount  the  CAB  has 
requested.  I  renew  my  request  that  the 
conferees  not  press  too  hard  in  trying 
to  remove  it  from  the  appropriation  bill 
of  the  other  body,  if  indeed  the  other 
body  should  approve  the  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
for  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  distressed  with  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  eliminating  the  supplemental  request 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  $942,- 
000  for  helicopter  subsidy  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  current  ye?.r. 

The  great  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport,  the  third  busiest  air  terminal  in 
the  world,  is  located  in  my  district,  and 
it  is  here  that  Los  Angeles  Airways,  the 
pioneer  scheduled  helicopter  airline  in 
the  world,  is  based. 

If  the  action  of  the  committee  becomes 
final,  the  jobs  of  between  300  and  400 
people  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  are  in 
serious  jeopardy.  Los  Angeles  Airways 
employs  over  200  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  live  in  my  district.  In  addi- 
tion, a  substantial  number  of  employees 
of  other  companies  who  perform  various 
aircraft  supply  services  for  Los  Angeles 
Airways  would  also  be  affected. 

It  has  taken  20  years  to  build  this 
organization  up  to  its  present  peak  of 
service  and  technical  competence  so  that 
it  literally  represents  a  national  resource 
in  the  complex  art  of  rotary-wing  oper- 
ations. It  could  not  operate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  without  the  subsidy  which  the 
Board  has  found  necessary.  Therefore, 
discontinuance  of  the  subsidy  at  this 
time  would  mean  that  the  Los  Angeles 
area  would  be  without  helicopter  air  serv- 
ice at  a  time  when  our  surface  trans- 
portation problems  are  daily  becoming 
more  acute. 

This  helicopter  carrier  performs  a  vital 
air  feeder  service  between  the  airport 
and  14  other  points  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Over  200,000  passengers  and  millions 
of  pounds  of  mail  and  cargo  were  trans- 
ported on  this  system  in  1964.  If  this 
service  were  to  disappear,  many  com- 
munities would  be  totally  deprived  of 
direct  air  service,  and  mail  and  cargo 
services  would  be  substantially  delayed. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  found, 
after  careful  study,  that  Los  Angeles 
Airways  and  other  subsidized  helicopter 


operators  should  be  able  to  attain  self- 
sufficiency  by  the  year  1970.  Pursuant 
to  the  Board's  program,  the  carriers  have 
filed  petitions  for  permanent  authority 
on  a  subsidy-elimination  basis  over  a 
5-year  period. 

Los  Angeles  Airways  and  the  other 
operators  have  been  making  constant  im- 
provements in  their  operating  efficiency. 
In  recent  years,  for  example,  Los  An- 
geles Airways  has  experienced  dramatic 
traffic  growth,  and  seat-mile  costs  have 
declined  with  the  introduction  of  tur- 
bine-powered helicopters. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area, 
distances  are  great  and  surface  trans- 
portation is  time  consuming,  difficult, 
and  sometimes  unavailable.  Air  serv- 
ice which  might  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  be  performed  by  local  service 
airlines  is  performed  by  Los  Angeles  Air- 
ways. I  feel  our  air  service  needs  are 
just  as  great  as  those  of  other  areas  of 
the  country,  and  the  position  of  the  CAB 
seems  reasonable. 

This  valuable  operation  has  been  de- 
veloped without  the  expenditure  of  very 
large  sums  of  Federal  money.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  deny 
the  funds  at  a  time  when  the  CAB  has 
found  self-sufficient  operations  to  be  a 
reasonable  prospect.  What  is  more,  our 
unchallenged  international  leadership  in 
this  field  will  be  jeopardized. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  other 
body  restores  the  necessary  funds,  our 
conferees  will  go  along  for  continuation 
of  this  very  vital  service  in  California. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  this  time.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  what  the  gentleman 
says.  This  helicopter  service  in  large 
metropolitan  centers  is  a  must  for  the 
present  and  who  would  deny  that  it  will 
not  be  even  more  required  in  the  future. 
The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation in  my  opinion  to  encourage  this 
kind  of  service  as  we  did  for  many  years 
with  the  trunk  airlines  and  are  still  doing 
for  the  local  feeder  airlines.  These  large 
metropolitan  air  terminals  serve  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  of  course  Chicago's 
O'Hare  Field  is  practically  the  hub  for 
the  Nation  in  this  respect.  I  believe  we 
have  to  give  these  helicopter  services 
ample  time  to  find  out  the  most  efficient 
way  to  operate  their  service.  The  ma- 
chines themselves  are  very  costly  and 
I  for  one  have  no  qualms  about  our  sub- 
sidizing their  cost  so  long  as  it  points 
the  way  to  progress  and  eventually  leads 
to  self-sustaining  helicopter  service  in 
the  future  and  I  believe  we  will  see  that 
day  within  a  relatively  few  years. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the,  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  At  Disneyland  I  believe  we 
have  the  heaviest  helicopter  service  in 
the  country.    It  has  taken  a  long  time 


to  build  that  service  up.  I  use  it  regu- 
larly to  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  area 
around  Los  Angeles.  If  it  were  de- 
stroyed, it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  bring  it  back  again.  I  con- 
gratulate  the  gentleman  on  bringing  this 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California   TMr.  Dyal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DYAL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing  to  support  this  bill  but  I  am  greatly 
disappointed   in  the   denial   of  supple- 
mental   appropriations    for    helicopter 
service  for  southern  California.    It  has 
taken  almost  20  years  to  develop,  con- 
struct, and  make  fully  efficient  this  trans- 
port facility  consisting  of  expert  per- 
sonnel, heliports,  related  groimd  facili- 
ties, and  the  aircraft  itself.    There  is  no 
way  to  suspend  Los  Angeles  Airways  op- 
eration  without  total  destruction  of  the 
service,  abandonment  of  facilities  and 
the   resulting   loss   of   stockholder  and 
Government  investment. 

This  program  has  been  tremendously 
helpful  to  the  Ballistic  Systems  Division 
of  the  Air  Force  and  related  aerospace 
operations  in  southern  California. 

Aircraft  are  mortgaged  under  guaran- 
teed loans  from  the  Government  and 
these  loans  have  some  6  years  to  run. 
The  honorable  solution  is  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  a  subsidy  cutoff  to  Los 
Angeles  Airways  on  a  5-year  declining 
basis,  and  Los  Angeles  Airways  history  of 
declining  cost  fully  supports  this  pro- 
posal.   This  is  a  CAB  proposal. 

Community  long-term  participation  in 
heliport  transportation  includes  5-,  10-, 
15-,  and  20-year  heliport  leases  in  which 
our  southern  California  cities  and  the 
operator  have  made  major  investments. 
Cities  depend  on  the  helicopter  as  a  pri- 
mary means  of  air  transportation  and 
these  communities  include  Los  Angeles, 
Anaheim,  Newport  Beach,  Whittier, 
Pomona,  San  Bernardino,  Glendale,  Bur- 
bank,  Riverside,  and  Downey. 

In  my  own  area  the  population  served 
is  more  than  that  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
the  neighboring  congressional  districts 
south  have  a  population  similar  to  that  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  west  in  the  Pomona 
Valley  area  is  similar  to  that  of  Newark, 
N.J.  These  and  many  other  areas  would 
be  eliminated  from  this  service. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  tax  paying 
sources  of  the  country  and  it  will  now 
be  deprived  of  the  air  service  which  the 
CAB  has  said  is  required. 

If  Los  Angeles  Airways  operations  is 
discontinued  what  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  air  service  to  communities 
which  will  then  be  deprived  of  direct  pas- 
senger, airmail,  and  aircargo  service? 
What  equivalent  service  can  we  look  for- 
ward to  between  these  fast  growing  com- 
munities and  the  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport?  Discontinuance  of  this 
service  may  cost  many  millions  more  for  I 
can  assure  you  some  type  of  service  will 
be  required  and  if  we  revive  helicopter 
service  in  California  back  to  its  present 
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state  the  cost  will  be  many  times  that 
which  has  been  required  to  start  it. 

I  commend  the  expertise  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  this  highly  tech- 
nical topic  and  commend  their  report 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  pose 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  subject  that  has  just 
been  raised  by  some  of  the  other  gentle- 
men. I  should  like  to  remind  him  that 
the  San  Prancisco-Oakland  area  is  now 
beins  served  by  nonsubsidized  helicopter 
carrier.  This  carrier  has  recently  pur- 
chased some  of  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment. It  is  going  further  than  that.  It  is 
goin?  into  the  ground  effects  machine 
field  being  the  first  company  in  the 
United  States  to  use  Hovercraft.  They 
had  to  get  them  from  England  under  a 
special  permit  approved  by  DOD.  This 
is  nonsubsidized  operations.  The  op- 
erators do  need  financial  assistance  as  do 
other  helicopter  operators.  I  find  no 
fault  with  what  you  are  doing,  but  I 
should  like  the  record  to  show  that  in 
the  event  subsidies  are  reestablished,  the 
San  Prancisco-Oakland  area  is  entitled 
to  such  a  subsidy  along  w-ith  other 
carriers. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  can  be  denied.  It  is  a 
common,  even-handed  treatment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

VETERANS    REOPENED    INSURANCE    FUND 

All  premiums  and  collections  on  insurance 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  725  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  credited  to  the 
"Veterans  reopened  insurance  fund",  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  that  section,  and  all  pay- 
ments on  such  insurance  and  on  any  total 
disability  provision  attached  thereto  shall  be 
made  from  that  fund,  notwithstanding  any 
provisions  of  that  section:  Provided,  That 
for  actuarial  and  accounting  purposes,  the 
assets  and  liabilities  (including  liability  for 
repayment  of  advances  hereinafter  author- 
ized, and  adjustment  of  premiums)  attribut- 
able to  each  Insured  group  established 
under  said  section  725,  shall  be  separately 
determined:  Provided  further.  That  such 
amounts  of  the  "Veterans  special  term  in- 
surance fund"  as  may  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  be  in  excess  of  the  actuarial  liabil- 
ities of  that  fund,  including  contingency  re- 
serves, shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
"Veterans  reopened  insurance  fund"  as 
needed  to  provide  initial  capital:  Provided 
further.  That  any  amounts  so  transferred 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury,  and  shall 
bear  interest  payable  to  the  Treasury  at 
rates  established  in  accordance  with  section 
725(d)(1)   of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  8,  line  7  to  line  22  inclusive  and  on 
page  9,  line  1  to  line  6  inclusive  as  being 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  original  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  reopening  of  vet- 
erans' insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order 
which  I  have  just  made  against  the  legis- 
lation on  this  appropriation  bill  has  a 
very  interesting  history. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  consistently  held  hearings  on  the 
question  of  reopening  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  to  the  World  War  II  and 
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Korean  group  of  veterans.  Our  com- 
mittee has  always  considered  the  ques- 
tion on  its  merits  and  until  the  last  Con- 
gress had  voted  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Insurance,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
three  chairmen — Hon.  John  E.  Rankin, 
Hon.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  and  Hon.  Olin 
E.  Teague — to  deny  this  reopening  pro- 
posal. In  the  88th  Congress  it  was  fi- 
nally added  as  a  nongermane  rider  in  the 
other  body  to  a  non-service-connected 
pension  bill.  Certain  high  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  connived  in 
this  effort  and  brought  forth  a  proposal 
which  was  presented  to  the  conferees  at 
the  11th  hour.  A  proposal,  I  might  add, 
which  was  very  poorly  worked  out  and 
which  was  only  made  workable  to  its 
present  degree  by  the  strong  stand  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees. 

The  present  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  his  as- 
sociates, who  must  primarily  bear  the 
responsibility  for  this  action,  were  in- 
structed at  that  time  as  to  the  keen  and 
continuing  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  this  subject  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  interest  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  who  made  up  the  con- 
ferees of  what  was  finally  enacted  as 
Public  Law  88-664. 

Early  in  this  session,  February  17, 1965, 
to  be  precise,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
surance held  a  hearing  on  this  entire 
question  of  reopening  and  no  request  was 
made  to  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  any 
language  along  the  lines  presented  today. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  witness 
was  given  every  opportunity  to  testify 
fully.  The  then  Chief  Benefits  Director 
and  now  Deputy  Administrator,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Brickfield,  stated,  and  I  quote  from  page 
51  of  the  hearings,  "The  financing  of 
this  reopening  will  be  made  through  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  established  in  the 
Treasury.  The  initial  working  capital 
will  be  obtained  by  making  a  loan  from 
the  Treasui-y  which  will  be  repaid  with 
interest  as  premium  and  other  income 
becomes  available."  There  was  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  transfer  from  any  trust 
fund  or  revolving  fund  nor  any  indica- 
tion given  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  or  the  Subcommittee  on  Insur- 
ance that  any  such  authority  was  needed 
or  would  be  sought. 

I  can  only  draw  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  oflBcials  m  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  who  have  charge 
of  this  program  and  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  continuing  interest  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
this  insurance  program  have  decided  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves  to  ig- 
nore the  committee  and  endeavor  to  have 
this  matter  approved  without  reference 
to  our  legislative  committee.  This  is 
highly  irregular  procedure  to  say  the 
least,  despite  what  the  end  result  may 
be.  It  seems  fair  to  say  Mr.  Brickfield 
and  his  associates  desire  to  endeavor  to 
flout  the  known  interest  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  this  program. 
I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by 
while  such  procedure  takes  place. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
my  distinguished  friend  will  not  insist 
upon  the  point  of  order.  We  all  know 
of  his  deep  interest  in  the  veterans.  The 
gentleman  is  outstanding  not  only  in 
that  field  but  in  many  other  fields.  His 
point  of  order  is  good  if  he  insists  on  it. 
This  is  a  transfer  of  fimds.  This  is  not 
an  appropriation.  Just  be  sure  of  your 
ground,  that  you  are  not  going  to  come 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  30 
or  60  or  90  days  from  now  and  say  "We 
have  no  funds."  I  do  hope  my  distin- 
guished friend  will  not  insist  on  his  point 
of  order.  It  really  serves  no  useful 
purF>ose. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Saylor]  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  8,  beginning  at  line  7  down  through 
and  including  the  language  on  page  9. 
line  6. 

The  Chair  understands  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  concedes  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
Registration  and  Voting  Statistics 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  and  publication  of  statistics  on 
registration  and  voting,  in  such  geographic 
areas  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  as  authorized  by 
section  801  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  266),  $7,500,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  December  31,  1966. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  21,  lines  2  through  9,  and  ask  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SncEs]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage in  this  section  goes  beyond  the 
period  of  time  set  forth  in  the  bill 
H.R.  7091.  The  preamble  of  this  bill 
states  that  it  is  a  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  The  language  on 
lines  2  through  9,  page  21,  proposes  to 
have  the  funds,  $7.5  miUion,  remain 
available  until  December  31, 1966.  There 
is  no  such  authority  in  the  basic  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  proposed  appropriation 
of  $7.5  million  contained  in  the  bill  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  registration  and  voting  statistics 
survey  covering  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  to  provide  a 
count  of  all  persons  of  voting  age  and 
a  determination  of  the  following  infor- 
mation for  each  such  person:  "(1)  citi- 
zenship, (2)  residence,  (3)  years  of 
school  completed,  (4)  race  and  color,  (5) 
whether  registered  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections,  (6)  whether  voted  in  the  most 
recent  statewide  primary  election  and 
general  election  in  which  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  were 
nominated  or  elected." 
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As  appears  at  page  161  of  the  printed 
hearings  on  this  pending  bill,  the  follow- 
ing questions  were  asked  and  the  follow- 
ing answers  given  concerning  this  re- 
quested S7.5  million  appropriation: 

Mr.  Rcx)NEY.  What  is  the  legal  authority 
for  this  proposed  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce? 

Mr.  BcKLEB.  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  indicates  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  promptly  conduct  a  survey  to  compile 
registration  and  voting  statistics  in  such 
geographic  areas  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

I  believe  we  have  included  a  full  text  of 
title  VIII.  section  801,  in  the  material  which 
was  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Where  do  you  get  the  author- 
ity for  the  unlimited  availability? 

Mr.  IMHOFF.  We  have  no  specific  authority 
for  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  view  of  this,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  reluctantly  constrained  to 
concede  that  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order  is  well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  21.  lines  2  through  9. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1965.  The  lan- 
guage on  page  21,  line  9,  is  "to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1966".  which 
goes  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mat- 
ter of  an  appropriation  of  S7.5  million 
has,  under  the  action  just  concluded, 
been  disposed  of  for  the  time  being. 
However,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  we 
will  have  this  item  back  before  us  after 
the  Senate  has  concluded  its  action  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  At  that  time  the  House  will  indeed 
be  confronted  with  its  moment  of  truth. 
Regrettably,  it  has  been  true  in  the  past 
few  years  that  almost  anything  can  get 
approval  in  Congress  if  it  has  attached 
to  it  the  name  of  civil  rights.  I  believe 
that  is  true  in  this  case.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  this  item  could 
get  past  the  front  door  of  the  Capitol 
other  than  with  the  blessing  of  civil 
rights. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  proposed.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion wants  a  registration  and  voting 
statistical  survey  covering  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 
He  wants  to  provide  a  count  of  all  per- 
sons of  voting  age  with  specific  informa- 
tion on  race  and  color  and  whether  that 
person  voted  in  the  most  recent  state- 
wide primary  and  general  election.  Ap- 
parently, this  is  considered  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  takeover  in  those 
States  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  proposed  universal  voting  law. 

Amazingly,  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  which  this  ap- 
propriation would  be  expended  have 
stated  that  they  have  authorization  only 
to  spend  $850,000.  But  they  state  fur- 
ther that  all  of  that  money  could  not 
actually  be  spent  during  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1965.  They  would  expect  to 
spend  3554,000  and  to  obligate  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  3850,000  which 
could   legally   be  appropriated   for   the 


agency.  The  ends  to  which  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  go  in  an  effort  to  spend 
money  unnecessarily  are  beyond  aU  com- 
prehension. That  is  why  I  raised  a  point 
of  order  against  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  would  have  appropriated  $7,500,- 
000  from  the  Treasury  for  this  useless 
expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $35,000.  to  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1966; 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  of 
an  Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem, including  local  access  roads,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  $200,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended; 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  reading  the  hearings 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
$200  million  to  be  made  available  for  the 
building  of  roads  in  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram. Is  there  anyone  here  as  of  this 
time  who  can  tell  us  where  these  roads 
are  to  be  located?  During  the  hearings 
there  was  no  inforaiation  whatever  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  roads  or  where  they 
would  be  located.  Do  I  understand  we 
are  here  today  asked  to  vote  $200  million 
without  any  regard  to  what  kind  of  roads 
and  the  location? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  v.'ill  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  These 
roads  are  to  be  located  in  the  counties  in 
the  States  which  make  up  the  Appalachia 
region.  I  must  regretfully  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  cannot  give 
him  any  further  information  than  that 
because  there  must  be  agreements  made 
with  the  States  and  their  highway  com- 
missions to  start  this  2,300-odd-mile 
highway  system  plus  1,000  miles  of  local 
access  roads.  The  committee  sought  to 
find  out  exactly  where  the  roads  were 
to  be  built,  but  until  the  locations  are 
agreed  upon  both  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  the  States  and  the  amount 
of  matching  has  been  agreed  upon,  they 
could  not  tell  us  exactly  where  these 
roads  will  be  located. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  with  real  regret  I  learn 
here  today  that  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  nov/  appropriating  $200 
million  in  this  bill— which  is  not  alfalfa 
where  I  come  from — $200  million  in  this 
bill  without  knowing  how  and  where  the 
money  will  be  spent  except  that  it  will  be 
spent  In  a  few  counties  somewhere  and 
in  some  region  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  $200  million  is  a  lot  of  money  along 
the   Brooklyn    waterfront,    also.    How- 


ever, here  we  have  the  Congress,  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  authorizing  $84o 
million  for  this  Appalachia  highway 
program  over  a  period  of  5  years.  This 
is  the  start  of  that  program.  If  vve  do 
not  do  it  now,  it  will  catch  up  with  us 
So  we  held  hearings  on  the  matter  and 
obtained  as  much  information  as  we 
could.  That  holds  true  with  regard  to 
the  regular  appropriations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Pulic  Roads  under  the  regular  high- 
way program.  The  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  connection 
with  the  regular  highway  program  is 
merely  the  signing  of  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  the  bill  presented  to  us,  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
contractual  authority  and  has  previous- 
ly agreed  with  the  States  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  places  where  the  .roads  are  to  be 
built. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  I  should  not  be 
surprised  because  Congress  is  also  guilty 
of  giving  money  to  foreign  countries  to 
build  roads  which  start  somewhere  and 
end  nowhere,  as  in  the  case  of  one  U.S. 
financied  highway  which  ended  on  a 
mountainside  in  a  foreign  country. 
Maybe  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all 
that  even  here  we  are  spending  $200 
million  without  knowing  what  State  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  or  even  what 
county  it  is  going  into. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Surely. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that  I  am  more  in  accord  with  his 
views  than  perhaps  he  suspects.  I  do 
not  like  and  have  never  liked  this  way 
of  handling  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
think  they  should  first  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  tell  us 
exactly  whei-e  and  how  much. 

This  is  not  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  regular  public  highways  program. 
That  is  all  done  before  they  get  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  humbly 
suggest  that  perhaps  some  of  these  pro- 
grams might  be  slowed  down  just  enough 
so  that  at  least  a  few  Members  of  the 
Congress  could  be  informed  as  to  where 
and  how  much.  I  am  glad  to  note  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Kew 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chau-man,  I  should  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  I  do  not  know  the 
wisdom  of  that,  because  here  we  have  a 
program  where  we  know  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  spend  $840  million  and  the  $200 
million  is  anteing  up  part  of  the  money 
to  start  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  bill 
now  being  read  has  to  do  simply  with 
pay  increases  that  have  been  provided 
the  various  agencies  as  heretofore  ex- 
plained. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  up  to  and 
through  page  58,  and  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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Mr.  HALL.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chairman 
concerning  line  19,  page  34,  which  in- 
cludes salaries  of  $79,000  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Can 
the  gentleman  assure  us  that  this  is  just 
the  increase  in  pay  voted  last  year  but 
does  not  include  any  additional  sqjaries, 
which  were  proposed  and  defeated  under 
suspension  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  past  few  weeks? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  does  not  include  anything 
other  than  the  general  pay  increases 
heretofore  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  this  item  of 
S400  for  an  automobile  for  the  Chief 
Justice? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  an  increase  in 
pay  for  the  chauffeur,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  language  in  the  bill 
is  misleading  for  it  says,  "Automobile  for 
the  Chief  Justice,  $400." 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  the  chauffeur  re- 
ceived a  pay  raise,  as  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  day  or 
two  ago  the  "Tax  Foundation's  Tax  Re- 
view" reached  our  desks.  This  publica- 
tion contains  an  excellent  article  by  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  on  "Modernizing  the  Congress." 

This  article  lists  various  proposals  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
strengthen  the  fiscal  control  procedures 
of  the  Congress.  In  the  list  is  one  to  limit 
the  use  of  supplemental  and  deficiency 
appropriation  bills  to  purely  emergency 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  that  particular  sug- 
gestion. It  seems  to  me  the  practice  of 
backdating  or  postdatmg  appropriations 
is  misleading  and  the  Congress  and  ap- 
propriation committees  should  establish 
firm  rules  in  this  regard  so  that  expendi- 
tures can  be  identified  by  their  proper 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  measure,  H.R.  7091.  There  are 
several  items  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  that  are  vital  to  the  recovery 
of  Oregon  and  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  from  the  unprecedented  dam- 
age brought  about  by  the  recent  flood 
disaster. 

First,  $10  million  is  being  requested  for 
the  program  of  emergency  conservation 
practices  under  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service.  At  the 
time  of  the  Northwest  floods,  this  emer- 
gency conservation  fund  was  virtually 
depleted  from  responses  to  10  earlier  nat- 
ural disasters  throughout  the  country  in 
fiscal  year  1965.  Latest  estimates  indi- 
cate that  Oregon  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  suffered  damage  exceeding  $75  mil- 
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lion,  of  which  $16  million  is  eligible  im- 
der  the  program.  In  Oregon  alone, 
applications  for  participating  funds  are 
expected  to  reach  $11  million.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  funds  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  in 
this  most  vital  conservation  work. 

The  request  for  $25  million  for  the 
President's  disaster  relief  fund  is  also 
most  important  to  my  area.  These 
funds  are  desperately  needed  to  carry 
out  authorized  Federal  disaster  relief 
programs  of  road  rehabilitation,  water 
control  facility  repair,  debris  removal, 
and  other  necessary  work. 

I  also  heartily  endorse  the  committee's 
recommendations  for  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
funds  are  needed  for  programs  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  our  Nation's  natural  resources  and 
human  needs.  In  these  budget  requests 
also  there  are  items  of  great  importance 
to  the  flooded  areas  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. These  include  funds  in  the 
amount  of  39  million  for  rehabilitation  of 
roads  and  trails  on  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
both  the  public  domain  and  the  O.  &  C. 
grant  lands.  The  Geological  Survey 
needs  $550,000  for  replacement  of  siream 
gages.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
52,910,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  replacement  of  destroyed 
Indian  homes,  repair  of  irrigation  struc- 
tures and  other  facilities,  and  for  road 
construction.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice is  recommended  to  receive  $500,000 
for  Indian  sanitation  facilities.  Facili- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies in  the  flood  area  require  $1,125,000  for 
repair  or  replacement,  and  $517,000  is 
marked  for  similar  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Committee  has  recommended  $6,200,- 
000  for  repair  of  facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  the  flood  areas, 
and  $2  million  for  rehabilitation  of  for- 
est roads  and  trails.  These  funds  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  region,  since  access  to 
public  lands  and  forests  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  items  I  have  just 
cited  encompass  the  needs  of  Federal 
agencies  to  repair,  restore  and  rehabili- 
tate vital  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  the  flood  disaster,  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  these  appro- 
priations. 

In  another  area,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  that  new 
studies  be  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  Smith  River  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Klamath  River  in  California 
and  Oregon,  and  the  John  Day  River 
in  Oregon.  The  report  of  the  committee 
recommends  that  these  studies  be  fi- 
nanced from  available  funds  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
study  proposed  for  the  John  Day  River 
be  initiated  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
This  valley  was  virtually  devastated  by 
two  successive  inundations  in  December 
and  January.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  indicated  that  it  needs  authority  to 


expend  $5,000  in  the  remaining  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  record  be  made  clear  as  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 

These  studies  are  oi  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Northwest.  Preliminary 
postflood  reports  sent  me  by  both  the 
Corps  of  E-  iineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamatio  .  shov\'  example  after  ex- 
ample where  water  control  works  more 
than  paid  for  themselves  in  preventing 
downstream  damage.  If  water  regula- 
tory facilities  had  been  built  on  the  three 
rivers  just  mentioned  millions  of  dollars 
of  damages  and  much  human  suffering 
would  have  been  prevented.  These 
studies  must  be  undertaken  at  once. 

In  conclu.sion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
H.R.  7091,  represents  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  May  I  offer  my  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon],  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
more  than  plea.sed  and  gratified  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  7091,  before  us  today  includes 
several  projects  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia.  Particularly,  I 
commend  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  including  within  this  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill  3200,000  to  be- 
gin preconstruction  planning  for  the 
Burnsville  Reservoir  and  Dam.  This 
project  has  long  been  justified,  in  my 
opinion,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  frequent  minor  floods  and  periodic 
m.ajor  floods  in  the  Little  Kanawha  River 
Basin  which  also  contribute  materially 
to  the  floods  on  the  Ohio  River.  The 
flood  damages  to  be  prevented  by  con- 
struction of  the  Burnsville  Dam  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  Little  Kana- 
wha River  Basin  and  the  Ohio  River 
Basin.  The  project,  in  addition  to  its 
flood  control  features,  will  provide  bene- 
fits for  recreation,  wat€r  quality  improve- 
ment, and  area  redevelopment. 

Also,  I  commend  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding $790,000  to  further  develop  the' 
potential  of  the  recently  constructed 
Sutton  Resei-voir.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  develop  additional  access  roads, 
sanitary  facilities,  parking  facilities,  and 
acquisition  of  additional  land  areas. 

Without  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
of  these  projects  will  further  speed  the 
development  of  south  central  West  Vir- 
ginia with  respect  to  Glenville  and 
Grantsville  and  many  other  smaller  com- 
munities, provide  peace  of  mind  to  these 
people  which  they  have  not  had  in  many 
years  because  of  the  severe  flooding  con- 
ditions of  the  little  Kanawha  River.  Also 
the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  Sutton 
Dam  are  certainly  applauded.  In  both 
respects,  the  recreation  potential  pro- 
vided by  these  expenditures  of  funds  in 
large  measure  will  tend  to  help  these 
areas  meet  the  challenges  that  are  ahead. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  proj- 
ects, this  appropriation  bill  contains  ap- 
proximately $248  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program. 
Most  significant  of  these  funds  is  the 
$200  milUon  which  are  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  the  Appa- 
lachian development  highway  system. 
The  remainder  provides  $45  million  for 
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supplemental  grants-in-aid,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $3  million  to  local  development 
districts  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  all  of  which  is  a  first  step  in  get- 
ting this  program  underway.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  approval  of  these  funds  will 
permit  all  the  eligible  States  to  begin  to 
plan  so  that  the  areas  involved  might  be- 
gin to  receive  some  immediate  benefit 
from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

I  am  happy  to  have  urged  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  projects  to  various  members 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  shall  support  this  legislation  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  disappointment  with  the 
manner  in  which  subsidies  for  the  heli- 
copter service  are  being  handled. 
^  I  support  the  program  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  elimination  of 
helicopter  subsidy  in  1970  and  declining 
subsidy  payments  in  the  interim  period. 
Under  the  Board's  program  the  three 
carriers  v.-ould  receive  a  total  of  $11.4 
million  between  January  1.  1966  and  July 
31.  1970.  The  average  annual  cost  per 
carrier  is  less  than  the  cost  of  1  mile  of 
highway  constructed  under  the  Federal 
highways  program. 

Without  this  limited  subsidy  support 
all   of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and' 
skill  obtained  in  43  years  of  collective 
operations  may  well  be  lost. 

For  instance.  New  York  Airways  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  its  deter- 
mination to  become  subsidy  free.  Only 
last  month  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
gave  approval  to  a  new  instrument  flight 
device  that  has  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  14  years  specifically  for  use  in 
the  field  of  vertical  flight. 

Likewise.  New  York  Aii-ways  is  on  the 
verge  of  commencing  ser\-ice  from  the 
world's  first  carefully  conceived  large 
city  center  building  top  heliport  on  the 
roof  of  the  Pan  Am  Building  in  the 
Grand  Central  area  of  New^  York.  The 
plans  for  this  facility  were  commenced 
more  than  4  years  ago.  It  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  this  summer. 

New  York  Aii-ways  is  a  nationwide 
service.  46  percent  of  its  passengers  re- 
siding in  cities  and  towns  outside  the 
metropolitan  area.  New  York  passen- 
gers to  such  cities  as  Pittsburgh.  Detroit, 
and  Cleveland  spend  more  time  on  the 
ground  than  in  the  air.  Even  on  a  trip 
from  Atlanta  to  New  York  surface  time 
accounts  for  44  percent  of  the  total  jour- 
ney time.  Its  commercial  revenues  have 
increased  55  percent  in  the  last  2  yea'-s 
alone.  Cost  per  passenger  mile  de- 
creased 28  percent  in  the  same  period. 
Its  subsidy  per  passenger  mile  has  de- 
creased 38  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 
New  York  Airways  is  vv^orking  with 
Boeing  on  a  large  tandem  rotor  helicop- 
ter capable  of  carrying  40  to  45  passen- 
gers at  a  cruising  speed  of  175  to  200 
miles  per  hour.  This  machine,  when  it 
is  in  operation,  will  mean  that  New  York 
and  Washington  will  be  linked  city  cen- 
ter to  city  center  in  an  hour's  flying 
time. 

The  total  dollar  amount  of  additional 
subsidy  required  for  the  final  4V2  years 
of  subsidized  operations  by  the  three  cer- 


tificated helicopter  carriers  is  $11.4  mil- 
lion. The  annual  amotmt  averages 
about  $2 1 2  million  per  year  or  3  percent 
of  the  $82  million  requested  for  all  air- 
line subsidies  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  urge  that  this  service  be  continued. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  7091  >  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  34fa,  nays  62,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  22,  as  follows; 


(Roll  No.  66] 

YEAS— 348 

Abbltt 

Brown,  CaliX. 

Daniels 

Adams 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Addabbo 

Burke 

de la  Garza 

Albert 

Burleson 

Delaney 

Anderson,  HI. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dent 

Anderson, 

Burton,  Utah 

Denton 

Tenn. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Diggs 

Andrews, 

Cabell 

Dlngell 

George  W. 

Cahlll 

Dole 

Andrews, 

Callan 

Donohue 

N.  Dak. 

Callaway 

Dorn 

Annunzlo 

Cameron 

Dow 

Ashbrook 

Carey 

Dowdy 

Ashmore 

Carter 

Downing 

AsplnaU 

Casey 

Dulskl 

Ayres 

Cederberg 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bandstra 

Chelf 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Bariiig 

Clancy 

Dwyer 

Barrett 

Clark 

Dyal 

Bates 

Clausen. 

Edmondson 

Battln 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Beckworth 

Clawson,  Del 

Ellsworth 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

Evans.  .Jolo. 

Bell 

Clevenger 

Everett 

Bennett 

Cohelan 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Betts 

Conable 

Fallon 

Bingham 

Conte 

Parbstein 

Blatnik 

Conyers 

Farnsley 

Boggs 

Cooley 

Farnum 

Boland 

Corbett 

Pascell 

Boiling 

Corman 

Felghan 

Bow 

Craley 

Fino 

Brademas 

Culver 

Fisher 

Brock 

Cunningham 

Flood 

Brooks 

Curtln 

Plynt 

Broomfleld 

Daddario 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Lindsay 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Lipscomb 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Ford, 

Long,  Md. 

Roberts 

William  D. 

Love 

Roblson 

Fountain 

McCarthy 

Rodino 

Eraser 

McDade 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Frelinghuysen 

McDowell 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Frledel 

McEwen 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

McFall 

Ronan 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

McGrath 

Rooney,  NY. 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

McVicker 

Rosenthal 

Garmatz 

Macdonald 

Rostenkowski 

Gettys 

MacGregor 

Roush 

Glaimo 

Machen 

Roybal 

Gibbons 

Mackay 

Ryan 

Gilbert 

Mackie 

Satterfleld 

Gilligan 

Madden 

St  Germain 

Gonzalez 

Mahon 

St.  Onge 

Goodell 

Marsh 

Saylor 

Grabowski 

Martin.  Mass. 

Scheuer 

Gray 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Schlsler 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mathlas 

Schmidhauser 

Green,  Pa. 

Matsunaga 

Schneebell 

Greigg 

Matthews 

Schwelker 

Grider 

May 

Scott 

Griffin 

Meeds 

Secrest 

Griffiths 

Miller 

Selden 

Gubser 

Mills 

Senner 

Hatjan.  Ga. 

Minish 

Shipley 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Mink 

Shriver 

Halpern 

Mize 

Sickles 

Hamilton 

Moeller 

Sikes 

Hanley 

Monagan 

Slsk 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moore 

Slack 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Moorhead 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Morgan 

Stafford 

Hardy 

Morris 

Staggers 

Harris 

Morse 

Stalbaum 

Harsha 

Moss 

Stanton 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Multer 

Steed 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  111. 

Stephens 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Hays 

Murray 

Stubblefield 

Hebert 

Natcher 

Sullivan 

Hechler 

Nedzi 

Talcott 

Helstoski 

Nelsen 

Taylor 

Henderson 

Nix 

Teague,  Calif. 

Herlong 

O'Brien 

Tenzer 

Hicks 

OHara.  111. 

Thomas 

Hollfield 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Tliompson,  La. 

Horton 

O'Konski 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ho.smer 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Howard 

Olson,  Minn. 

Todd 

Hull 

•  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Trimble 

Hungate 

Ottinger 

Tupper 

Huot 

Passman 

Tuten 

Ichord 

Patman 

Udall 

Irwin 

Patten 

unman 

Jacobs 

Pelly 

Van  Deerlin 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Vanik 

Joelson 

Philbin 

Vigorito 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pickle 

Vivian 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Pike 

Walker,  N.  Max. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pirnie 

Watklns 

Karsten 

Poage 

Weltner 

Karth 

Poflf 

Whalley 

Kastenmeler 

Pool 

White,  Idaho 

Kee 

Powell 

White,  Tex. 

Keith 

Price 

Whitener 

Kelly 

Puclnskl 

Whitten 

Keogh 

Purcell 

Widnall 

King,  Calif. 

Qule 

Willis 

King,  Utah 

Quillen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Kirwan 

Race 

Wilson, 

Kluczynski 

Randall 

Charles  H. 

Kornegav 

Redlin 

Wolff 

Krebs 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Kunkel 

Reifel 

Wyatt 

Landnim 

Reinecke 

Yates 

Langen 

Reuss 

Young 

Leggett 

Rhodes,  Pa. 
NAYS— 62 

Zablockl 

Abemethy 

Erlenborn 

Minshall 

Adair 

Findley 

Morton 

Andrews, 

Gathlngs 

Mosher 

Glenn 

Gross 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Arends 

Grover 

Reld,  HI. 

Bolton 

Gurney 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bray 

Haley 

Roncalio 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall 

Roudebush 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rvmasfeld 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Skubitz 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  Mo. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Collier 

King.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Colmer 

Laird 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cramer 

Latta 

Tuck 

Curtis 

Lennon 

Utt 

Dague 

Long.  La. 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

Walker,  Miss. 

Devine 

McCiilloch 

Williams 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Younger 
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Hanna 

Springer 

Holland 

Sweeney 

Jennings 

Teague,  Tex 

Jones,  Ala. 

Toll 

Mailliard 

Tunney 

Morrison 

Watts 

Roosevelt 

Toll  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Jennings  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Tunney  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Bonner  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Holland  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Morrison  with  Mr.  Hanna. 


,  ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Pepper 
NOT  VOTING — 22 

Ashley 

Baldwin 

Berry 

Bonner 

Celler 

Dawson 

Derwinski 

HallecK 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  and  Messrs.  BROWN  of 
Ohio,  ABERNETHY,  ADAIR,  McCUL- 
LOCH,  HUTCHINSON,  KING  of  New 
York,  and  JONES  of  Missouri  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Landrum)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAMPAIGN  MEDAL  AND  RIBBON  FOR 
AMERICAN    FORCES    SERVING   IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
a  campaign  medal  and  ribbon  have  not 
been  authorized  for  American  forces 
serving  in  that  troubled  and  faraway 
part  of  the  world — Vietnam.  This  is  a 
small  token,  but  an  important  token  of 
the  appreciation  that  the  American  na- 
tion feels  for  those  who  wear  our  uni- 
form and  who  daily  are  risking  their  lives 
to  help  the  Vietnamese  stem  the  creep- 
ing malignancy  of  communism.  I  trust 
that  speedy  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  authorize  a 
medal  and  ribbon  for  service  in  that  area. 

The  need  for  this  recognition  is  no  less 
than  it  was  for  our  fighting  men  who 
served  in  Korea  and  in  World  War  II. 
For  those  who  are  involved,  the  sacrifice 
is  just  as  great  and  the  risks,  because  of 
the  vicious  ways  in  which  communism 
fights,  may  be  even  greater.  If  this  rec- 
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ognition  is  not  speedily  forthcoming, 
I  shall  offer  legislation  to  authorize  it. 
I  note  there  is  pending  legislation  to  al- 
low certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  accept  and  wear  decorations  of  cer- 
tain foreign  nations,  including  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  a  ribbon  and  a  medal 
from  our  own  Grovernment  are  more  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  serve  under  our 
flag  in  Vietnam  are  making  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  dignity  of  man.  This 
proposal  to  honor  them  is  little  enough, 
but  it  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  Government  and  the  American 
people  appreciate  their  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  democracy. 


H.R.  2776— REPEAL  OF  NATIONAL 
ORIGINS  IMMIGRATION  QUOTA 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  con- 
cerning the  urgent  need  to  reform  and 
improve  our  national  immigration  laws. 

I  come  before  you  as  an  avowed  ad- 
vocate of  the  pending  administration 
bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored  by  intro- 
ducing H.R. 2776. 

The  subject  of  immigration  and  the 
laws  regulating  immigration  is  very  close 
to  my  heart.  My  parents  came  to  this 
country  as  immigrants  85  years  ago. 
Many  of  my  friends  and  close  associates 
and  thousands  of  my  constituents  are 
immigrants  or  children  of  immigrants. 

So  the  hopes,  problems,  and  frustra- 
tions of  the  people  who  have  come  to 
this  country  seeking  a  better  life  are  all 
familiar  to  me.  And  the  dreams  of  those 
who  yearn  to  follow  their  family  and 
neighbors  to  America  are  of  special  con- 
cern to  me. 

My  experience  with  these  matters  has 
left  me  firmly  convinced  that  the  exist- 
ing system  for  determining  whom  we 
shall  welcome  to  our  shores  is  unjust  and 
unworkable.  When,  40  years  ago,  Con- 
gress adopted  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  it  was  in  effect  declaring  that 
immigrants  from  one  country  are  pre- 
ferred to  immigrants  from  another.  The 
clear  implication  is  that  the  quality  of 
a  hrnnan  being  is  dependent  upon  his 
place  of  birth. 

To  my  mind,  no  more  obnoxious,  racist 
idea  has  ever  been  incorporated  into  the 
statute  books  of  the  United  States.  The 
inevitable  result  is  a  system  which  prac- 
tices the  most  vicious  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation. Out  of  an  annual  overall  im- 
migration quota  of  156,700.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  Scanda- 
navian  countries  are  allotted  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  places.  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Pdland,  on  the  other  hand,  account  for 
less  than  one-tenth  of  all  quota  immi- 
grants. As  a  result,  some  countries  have 
waiting  lists  of  qualified  applicants  that 
will  take  years  to  process  while  others 


use  only  a  small  portion  of  their  annusJ 
quota.  Our  present  immigration  ix)llcy 
has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  exclude 
certain  types  or  groups  of  people. 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  concept 
that  Congress  must  regulate  the  flow  of 
immigration  so  as  to  protect  the  Nation's 
economy,  health,  and  morals.  We  cer- 
tainly do  have  a  responsibility  to  set 
rigorous  standards  that  will  deny  entry 
to  persons  who  would  not  make  desira- 
ble citizens.  But,  the  qualities  we  seek 
have  nothing  to  do  with  nation£il  origin. 

Under  the  present  law,  however,  Amer- 
icans of  southern  and  eastern  European 
extraction  are  told  that  more  of  their 
kind  are  neither  wanted  nor  needed. 
Their  contributions  to  this  country's  de- 
velopment and  their  just  claims  to  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  are  ignored. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  is  taking  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  no  American  will  be 
denied  their  full  privilege  of  citizenship 
because  of  race,  we  still  maintain  an  im- 
migration policy  which  relegates  millions 
of  other  Americans  to  second-class  citi- 
zenship because  of  national  origin. 

The  paradox  is  heightened  by  the  al- 
most universally  agreed  upon  fact  that 
the  national  origin  quota  system  has  not 
worked  in  practice.  Aside  from  being 
unjust  and  discriminatory,  it  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of  the 
modem  world. 

Time  and  again,  Congress  has  been 
forced  to  compensate  for  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  system  by  passing 
special  immigration  laws.  In  recent 
years,  over  60,000  quota  spots  have  been 
going  vmused  annually.  At  the  same 
time,  increasing  numbers  of  special  non- 
quota immigrants  have  been  admitted  so 
that  our  total  annual  immigration  is  run- 
ning nearly  twice  what  the  quota  system 
is  supposed  to  allow.  Of  this  total  only 
about  a  third  has  actually  been  con- 
trolled by  the  quota  system.  All  of 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  urgent 
need  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
whole  system. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  ways  in 
which  the  present  immigration  system 
works  to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
interest.  While  serving  as  director  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor,  I  had 
firsthand  experience  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  labor  shortages  and  man- 
power recruitment,  and  I  can  emphati- 
cally state  that  our  present  immigration 
policies  aggravate  these  problems. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  pointed  out  that  in  the  Chicago 
area  alone  there  are  critical  labor  short- 
ages of  hand  tailors,  furniture  refinish- 
ers,  and  cabinetmakers.  Elsewhere  in 
the  country,  there  are  insujOBcient  num- 
bers of  diemakers,  glassblowers,  ma- 
chinists, chemists,  teachers,  medical 
personnel,  and  many  other  important 
occupational  categories. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Gustavo  Bounous 
comes  to  mind  in  this  connection.  A 
highly  skilled  medical  doctor  from  Italy, 
Dr.  Bounous  came  to  America  hoping  to 
settle  here.  After  a  short  stay  in  Indi- 
anapolis, his  temporary  visa  expired  and 
he  was  forced  to  move  to  Canada.  Just 
last  month.  Dr.  Bounous  was  awarded 
Canada's  top  national  medical  award  for 


«.  I  k%„     •*«....> 


.V. -le?  Ii^tPT.ati'^r.al  A. i pott  are  fn 
serious  jeoparay.  Los  Ai»o<-'vs  Airv  «;'.-> 
employs  over  200  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  live  in  my  district.  In  addi- 
tion, a  substantial  number  of  employees 
of  other  companies  who  perform  various 
aircraft  supply  services  for  Los  Angeles 
Airways  would  also  be  affected. 

It  has  taken  20  years  to  build  this 
organization  up  to  its  present  peak  of 
co^vice  and  technical  compctrncc  so  that 

torr;'!;  \  art  of  rotai y-vkln«i  oper- 


t 


till       iiWU.K' 


:  fHi 


'1^  000  '^a^vctKers  and  milHonii 

of  n-.a:;  ar  d  rariro  wrrr  tr«n.^- 

.     .,     n  this  nvNlim  In   1964      If  thl« 

rvlce   »ere  to.  dl.vapprar.   many   com- 

«f)u!d    be   totallv    deprived    nf 

.:■  .service,   and   mail   and  carKa 

rvicps  would  be  .sub.stantially  delayed. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  found. 

after    careful    study,    that    Los   Angeles 

Airways  and  other  subsidized  helicopter 


o;.:.  o.  A  ills  helicopter  service  in  large 
metropolitan  centers  is  a  must  for  the 
present  and  who  would  deny  that  it  will 
not  be  *ven  more  required  in  the  future. 
The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation in  my  opinion  to  encourage  this 
kind  of  service  as  we  did  for  many  years 
with  the  trunk  airlines  and  are  still  doing 
for  the  local  feeder  airline;;.  These  large 
metropolitan  air  teimina!'-  ."•!  ve  th.o  Na- 

^!u<>    ti.> .         .11.  .^«     t    iiit.tt       •  .• 

0'Ha:e   P^eld   Is    p:  art, i  all.    'In     f.iji,    f.i 

IJi*-   N8l:<»li   it>  th:.-«  n. •;•»'?        I    »j«.»-\.    ar 

p«>«*    to    til\e    f  <  •«•     \i'     <   .(.!»••     ^-   \ur\ 

•••nplr  I  mr  ft  Til'!    ,  /        i    m      •   'f^.   •  n*. 

V    U)   >j^<ri.i'>    •    »■'       u     >  ,  .         I  :  <    rn  , 

th«'fn%*'  » •  -    .» •  •     » «  :t  .\     « 1x1 

•l»r  l.a\r  •    .  .j'l.j.ri  <   •f»-    .'.    .,  i     •  th 

■"  m\  t'j  |ir('k'»**^  Afi  t  '*••  ■  4.«';\  i«  .««t» 
*rlf-»U>tllinin  lir|.c-Mi>{rr  ^[\,cr  111 
jhr  funin  and  T  br!;«-.r  • .-  •.  !  .  .  'int 
'!«>   «lt.*>in  a  irli«?.v»!%    ffu    vi.<< 

\fr  PiriS.«<KI  I  thaiilc  th.  w.ntl.-- 
tnitti 

Mr  UIT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  U>  the  Kentlc- 
man  from  California. 

Mr  UTT.  I  wwh  to  associate  myself 
with  tlie  remarks  of  the  «entleman  from 
IlllnoLs.  At  Disneyland  I  believe  we 
have  the  heaviest  helicopter  service  In 
the  country.     It  has  taken  a  long  time 


i.\,.iiir»'iir.Ui  uir.f,-it' I  111  iJc»i(ici|ialmii ... 
l.thpf.il.  ;  ra'.^po- •./,;,,::  ru'-iiKh  s  .'i-.  It- 
15-.  and  20-year  heliport  leases  in  which 
our  southern  California  citics  anc  thi 
operator  have  made  major  investments. 
Cities  depend  on  the  helicopter  as  a  pri- 
mary means  of  air  transportation  and 
these  communities  include  Los  Angeles, 
Anaheim.  Newport  Beach,  Whittier, 
Pomona.  San  Bernardino.  Glendale,  Bur- 
l>ank.  River.side.  and  Downey. 

Tti  mv  nwti  «re^  the  ixiiminttfu.  v».rv»»H 
-  )ti"  «•  ttixi)  li;;tl  (»I  tv  aitle  VVa.sti  .  aim 
t;u'  nnyhborttiK  rnuKre.sMi ual  rti.stnrU 
^  ><iih  have  a  pi»pu]nt;<>ti  »imilar  u*  that  of 
<>k;nh<ma  City  aiul  *r»t  !ri  thr  Pomnfu 
.•;'#■>  tkirm  '.»  Similar  to  thai  <  f  S#'«»rt 
N  •  'I  h«-«*  ar>d  m^ri*  oltw-r  •.•ra>  %iiu3A 
*m  r  imtnatr<l  ffficn  IhU  tervWr 

nu*  ift  <»ne.  of  Xhif  major  taa  part** 
wiurrra  of  tri#.c(Kif)trv  af.d  It  «Ji!  no* 
'«■  <U,  nfUS»  ahtrh  t^i» 

•  All  I  ,  : 

IT  t.Aa    '  Alr»ay«  <:>|>^ratKm*  u 

f1i«.'ontinN«  '  »ti»l  arrani{«n'  -«■ 

mad«*  for  air  M-rvtrr  to 
'A  hirh  »  in  thin  \w  depri\r«l  ii(  cju»t  i  ti**- 
•viwer.  airmail,  and  airrarKO  .mtvIct* 
What  etjunalent  .service  ran  we  I«k>Ic  for- 
ward to  between  the«e  fa.st  crowmt'  com- 
munities and  the  los  AnKeles  Int*'ma- 
tionnl  Airport?  Di.scontlnuance  of  thu 
.service  may  cost  many  millions  more  for  I 
can  assure  you  some  type  of  service  will 
be  required  and  If  we  revive  helicopter 
service  In  California  back  to  Its  present 


?.\:aW  irrttn   il..ii    luml.  nol^ii! 


*!• 


lor  .utuuiial  aiiu  atcbiuiting  puit-oa,..,.  .-i^^ 
assets  and  inabilities  (Including  liability  for 
repayment  of  advances  hereinafter  author- 
ized, and  adjustment  of  premiums)  attribut- 
able to  each  Insured  group  established 
under  said  section  725,  shall  be  separately 
determined:  Provided  further.  That  such 
amounts  of  the  "Veterans  special  term  in- 
surance fund"  as  may  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  Admiiilstr.ilor  of  Vetenms 
A!Iuir^  './be  In  rx.cw  of  thr  iict\iBrl;il  lliibll- 

•irTM^-ill  b*"  «v«l»ablf  f<»r  trnn»tcr  l"  thr 
Vft»r«nii  tf.>\»\\K\  liuurmir*  (iiiirt"  »» 
'.*»d«l  t..  pr. .>»!«•  lnllUl  ra»>»U!  T-o.  Ulrrt 
'kM'^'  Th.»l  •nv  •ifioiinta  t'  tf«i.»»»fT»<» 
•lu.:    h»    r»|i->l<l    U>    V\»    r»»««  I'        •"<*    ••^•^ 

.  '    uti«    M     ri4H#4    Ht-K*   K'"S0 

Mr  HAYI/^H       Mr    Chaliman    1  mallr 

k  ;wi«"«.    .f  ..'  •   thr  lan«ua«r  on 

,*«r  «   :«*.    m,  lii»t*^   and  on 

;*€»•  %  linr  1  to  Un««  «  mrlmttr  »•>  b»'»ii»i 

.pilatli'n  bill  and 
r  Ihr  iirlKinal  Un- 
.•ua«.-  auih-^rl/liiK  the  rr.>|»«nln«  of  vct- 
rraiu'  lns>iranrr 

Mr  Chairman  the  tmlnt  of  order 
*hirli  I  have  ju.st  made  auaiivst  the  legis- 
lalion  on  thi.s  approi)rialion  hill  has  a 
very  uU<'restinK  history. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs 
has  consistently  held  hearin-^s  on  the 
question  of  reopening  National  Service 
Life  In.surance  to  the  World  War  II  and 


Will  be  obtained  by  making  a  loan  from 
the  Treasury  which  wiU  be  repaid  with 
interest  as  premium  and  other  income 
becomes  available."  There  was  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  transfer  from  any  trust 
funa  or  revolving  fund  nor  any  indica- 
tion given  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Afairs  or  the  Subcommitt' e  on  Insur- 

ai.^e  that  :Miy  such  authority  was  needed 
■  (  t         ..11 

I   can  only   draw   the  conc4U««on.  Mi 
Chairman    that  the  offlclaln  «n  thr  Vcl- 
rram    AdrninlMtatlon  who  havr  charse 
of    till*    pr.icram    and    who    ar*"    wU    «'  - 
qualntrd  with  thr  c  'f 

thr   r«i»i»ni;tlrr   «m    V A'^j         .•« 

thu  Jriauraurr  procrmm  ha*r  drcuk<l  for 
rr«»<»n»  br«»  kr»«i«r  'J- 

Hon- tfj*"  riii»m»ttrr  »  '** 

thl«  matter  appftw^d   wllfxiut   rrfrr»nrr 

U»    our    Ir7l5lativc    '   'trr      "HiU    J* 

hiKhly    irrr»ular    pi  l'>    »*»    <»»«" 

least,  drspitr  what  th«  « ad  -^  »w!t  may 
br  It  srtins  fair  to  say  Mr  Bilckf^rld 
and  his  aavicialrs  dralrr  to  endeavor  Ui 
flout  the  known  lnlrrr!>it  of  thr  Commit- 
tee on  Veteran.s  Affairs  m  this  proKram 
I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  .stand  Idly  by 
while  such  procedure  takes  place 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


ni/r.s  tlip  gentleman  from  Florida   I  Mr 

SlKES]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage in  this  section  goes  beyond  the 
period  of  time  set  forth  in  the  bill 
H.R.  7091.  The  preamble  of  this  bill 
states  that  it  L?  a  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  The  language  on 
lines  2  through  9,  page  21.  proposes  to 
h«vo    the    funds.    $7.fi    miUion.    remain 

av  HlittOii-  Umii  LJi.  ct  muvT  o  » .  .av,-<.      a  ."ICi  c 

ih  \\r>  i«urh  authority  in  the  base  law. 

T\\r    fHAlHMAN      Die-    thr   gn.tlr- 
ma  1  f:.  m  N«w  York  dr>.irr  to  »>r  hrnrd'' 

Mr      H0(>N»:Y     of     Nrw     V- 

Ctvalrmaii     t»i»    )•-•-•    -!"■         .n 

«r  I'. J  ni.:Ji>>  >  r-  •    b4ll  foi 

ttwr  Ilurr»u  .»f  th.  l»«»- 

ixrtu- of  a  ir^l- trsl.    -■  -i^-tl  -  'iM»«» 

,  jr\o   (  ivriliut  tJv  .HUtra  *4  A.a'mma 
Uii,«;ana     a«»«l    K'  • 

r>»unl    ."»f    all   twr"'  ^  ,  ».  .d 

a  drlrriiiinalmn  of   \X\e  fc»*lo«ln«  liifor- 
matum  for  r»ch  -  raon    '  •  1  •  fitl- 

MtiAhip.    '2'     P  '3'     yf*n    of 

achool  complrtrd.  '4'  racr  aiMl  color.  '5' 
whether  revl*lrred  to  voir  In  Prdrral 
elections.  '6'  whether  voted  in  the  moat 
recent  .sUtrwlde  primary  election  and 
general  election  In  which  Members  of  the 
US  House  of  Representatives  were 
nominated  or  elected." 
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As  appears  at  page  161  of  the  printed 
hearings  on  this  pending  bill,  the  follow- 
ing questions  were  asked  and  the  follow- 
ing answers  given  concerning  this  re- 
quested S7.5  million  appropriation: 

Mr.  RooNEY.  What  is  the  legal  authority 
for  this  proposed  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce? 

Mr.  BcKLER.  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  indicates  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  promptly  conduct  a  survey  to  compile 
registration  and  voting  statistics  in  such 
geographic  areas  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

I  believe  we  have  included  a  full  text  of 
title  VIII.  section  801,  In  the  material  which 
was  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Where  do  you  get  the  author- 
ity for  the  unlimited  availability? 

Mr.  IMHOFF.  We  have  no  specific  authority 
for  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  view  of  this,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  reluctantly  constrained  to 
concede  that  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order  is  well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  makes  a 
E>oint  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  21,  lines  2  through  9. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1965.  The  lan- 
guage on  page  21.  line  9.  is  "to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1966",  which 
goes  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained.      > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mat- 
ter of  an  appropriation  of  S7.5  million 
has,  under  the  action  just  concluded, 
been  disposed  of  for  the  time  being. 
However,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  we 
will  have  this  item  back  before  us  after 
the  Senate  has  concluded  its  action  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  At  that  time  the  House  will  indeed 
be  confronted  with  its  moment  of  truth. 
Regrettably,  it  has  been  true  in  the  past 
few  years  that  almost  anything  can  get 
approval  in  Congress  if  it  has  attached 
to  it  the  name  of  civil  rights.  I  believe 
that  is  true  in  this  case.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  this  item  could 
get  past  the  front  door  of  the  Capitol 
other  than  with  the  blessing  of  civil 
rights. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  proposed.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion wants  a  registration  and  voting 
statistical  survey  covering  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 
He  wants  to  provide  a  count  of  all  per- 
sons of  voting  age  with  specific  informa- 
tion on  race  and  color  and  whether  that 
person  voted  in  the  most  recent  state- 
wide primary  and  general  election.  Ap- 
parently, this  is  considered  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  takeover  in  those 
States  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  proposed  universal  voting  law. 

Amazingly,  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  which  this  ap- 
propriation would  be  expended  have 
stated  that  they  have  authorization  only 
to  spend  $850,000.  But  they  state  fur- 
ther that  all  of  that  money  could  not 
actually  be  spent  during  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1965.  They  would  expect  to 
spend  $554,000  and  to  obligate  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  $850,000  which 
could   legally  be  appropriated   for  the 


agency.  The  ends  to  which  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  go  in  an  effort  to  spend 
money  unnecessarily  are  beyond  all  com- 
prehension. That  is  why  I  raised  a  point 
of  order  against  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  would  have  appropriated  $7,500,- 
000  from  the  Treasury  for  this  useless 
expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $35,000.  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1966; 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  of 
an  Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem, including  local  access  roads,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  $200,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended; 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  the  hearings 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
$200  miUion  to  be  made  available  for  the 
building  of  roads  in  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram. Is  there  anyone  here  as  of  this 
time  who  can  tell  us  where  these  roads 
are  to  be  located?  During  the  hearings 
there  was  no  infoiTnation  whatever  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  roads  or  where  they 
would  be  located.  Do  I  understand  we 
are  here  today  asked  to  vote  $200  million 
without  any  regard  to  what  kind  of  roads 
and  the  location? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Ml'.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  These 
roads  are  to  be  located  in  the  counties  in 
the  States  which  make  up  the  Appalachia 
region.  I  must  regretfully  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  cannot  give 
him  any  further  infonnation  than  that 
because  there  must  be  agreements  made 
with  the  States  and  their  highway  com- 
missions to  start  this  2.300-odd-mile 
highway  system  plus  1.000  miles  of  local 
access  roads.  The  committee  sought  to 
find  out  exactly  where  the  roads  were 
to  be  built,  but  until  the  locations  are 
agreed  upon  both  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  the  States  and  the  amount 
of  matching  has  been  agreed  upon,  they 
could  not  tell  us  exactly  where  these 
roads  will  be  located. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  with  real  regret  I  learn 
here  today  that  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  now  appropriating  $200 
million  in  this  bill — which  is  not  alfalfa 
where  I  come  from — $200  million  in  this 
bill  without  knowing  how  and  where  the 
money  will  be  spent  except  that  it  will  be 
spent  in  a  few  counties  somewhere  and 
in  some  region  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  $200  million  is  a  lot  of  money  along 
the   Brooklyn    waterfront,   also.    How- 
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ever,  here  we  have  the  Congress,  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  authorizing  $840 
million  for  this  Appalachia  highway 
program  over  a  period  of  5  years.  This 
is  the  start  of  that  program.  If  we  do 
not  do  it  now,  it  will  catch  up  with  us 
So  we  held  hearings  on  the  matter  and 
obtained  as  much  information  as  we 
could.  That  holds  true  with  regard  to 
the  regular  appropriations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Pulic  Roads  under  the  regular  high- 
way  program.  The  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  connection 
with  the  regular  highway  program  is 
merely  the  signing  of  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  the  bill  presented  to  us,  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
contractual  authority  and  has  previous- 
ly agreed  with  the  States  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  places  where  the  roads  are  to  be 
built. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  I  should  not  be 
surprised  because  Congress  is  also  guilty 
of  giving  money  to  foreign  countries  to 
build  roads  which  start  somewhere  and 
end  nowhere,  as  in  the  case  of  one  U.S. 
financied  highway  which  ended  on  a 
mountainside  in  a  foreign  country. 
Maybe  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all 
that  even  here  we  are  spending  $200 
miUion  without  knowing*  what  State  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  or  even  what 
county  it  is  going  into. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Surely. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that  I  am  more  in  accord  with  his 
views  than  perhaps  he  suspects.  I  do 
not  like  and  have  never  liked  this  way 
of  handling  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
think  they  should  first  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  tell  us 
exactly  where  and  how  much. 

This  is  not  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  regular  public  highways  program. 
That  is  all  done  before  they  get  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  humbly 
suggest  that  perhaps  some  of  these  pro- 
grams might  be  slowed  down  just  enough 
so  that  at  least  a  few  Members  of  the 
Congress  could  be  infoimed  as  to  where 
and  how  much.  I  am  glad  to  note  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  I  do  not  know  the 
wisdom  of  that,  because  here  we  have  a 
program  where  we  know  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  spend  $840  million  and  the  $200 
million  is  anteing  up  part  of  the  money 
to  start  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  bill 
now  being  read  has  to  do  simply  with 
pay  increases  that  have  been  provided 
the  various  agencies  as  heretofore  ex- 
plained, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  up  to  and 
through  page  58,  and  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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Mr  HALL.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
pct  i  should  like  to  ask  the  Chairman 
concerning  line  19,  page  34  which  in- 
dudes  salaries  of  $79,000  for  the  Su- 
nreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Can 
the  gentleman  assure  us  that  this  is  just 
the  increase  in  pay  voted  last  year  but 
does  not  include  any  additional  salaries, 
which  were  proposed  and  defeated  under 
suspension  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  past  few  weeks? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect This  does  not  include  anything 
other  than  the  general  pay  increases 
heretofore  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  this  item  of 
$400  for  an  automobile  for  the  Chief 

Justice? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  an  increase  in 
pay  for  the  chauffeur,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  language  in  the  bill 
is  misleading  for  it  says,  "Automobile  for 
theChief  Justice,  $400." 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  the  chauffeur  re- 
ceived a  pay  raise,  as  provided  by  Con- 
gress. . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  day  or 
two  ago  the  "Tax  Foundation's  Tax  Re- 
view" reached  our  desks.  This  publica- 
tion contains  an  excellent  article  by  a  ' 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY]  on  "Modernizing  the  Congress." 

This  article  lists  various  proposals  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
strengthen  the  fiscal  control  procedures 
of  the  Congress.  In  the  list  is  one  to  limit 
the  use  of  supplemental  and  deficiency 
appropriation  bills  to  purely  emergency 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  that  particular  sug- 
gestion. It  seems  to  me  the  practice  of 
backdating  or  postdating  appropriations 
is  misleading  and  the  Congress  and  ap- 
propriation committees  should  establish 
firm  rules  in  this  regard  so  that  expendi- 
tures can  be  identified  by  their  proper 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  measure,  H.R.  7091.  There  are 
several  items  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  that  are  vital  to  the  recovei-y 
of  Oregon  and  other  area.s  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  from  the  unprecedented  dam- 
age brought  about  by  the  recent  flood 
disaster. 

First,  $10  million  is  being  requested  for 
the  program  of  emergency  conservation 
practices  under  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service.  At  the 
time  of  the  Northwest  floods,  this  emer- 
gency conservation  fund  was  virtually 
depleted  from  responses  to  10  earlier  nat- 
ural disasters  throughout  the  country  in 
fiscal  year  1965.  Latest  estimates  indi- 
cate that  Oregon  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  suffered  damage  exceeding  $75  mil- 


lion, of  which  $16  million  is  eligible  un- 
der the  program.  In  Oregon  alone, 
applications  for  participating  funds  are 
expected  to  reach  $11  million.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  funds  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  in 
this  most  vital  conservation  work. 

The  request  for  $25  million  for  the 
President's  disaster  relief  fund  is  also 
most  important  to  my  area.  These 
funds  are  desperately  needed  to  carry 
out  authorized  Federal  disaster  relief 
programs  of  road  rehabilitation,  water 
control  facility  repair,  debris  removal, 
and  other  necessary  work. 

I  also  heartily  endorse  the  committee's 
recommendations  for  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  U.S.  For- 
est   Service,    and    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    These 
funds  are  needed  for  programs  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  our  Nation's  natural  resources   and 
human  needs.    In  these  budget  requests 
also  there  are  items  of  great  importance 
to  the  flooded  areas  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west.   These     include     funds     in     the 
amount  of  $9  million  for  rehabilitation  of 
roads  and  trails  on  lands  administered 
by   the  Bureau  of  Land   Management, 
both  the  public  domain  and  the  O.  &  C. 
grant    lands.    The    Geological    Survey 
needs  $550,000  for  replacement  of  stream 
gages.      The     bill     also     provides     for 
$2,919,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  replacement  of  destroyed 
Indian  homes,  repair  of  irrigation  struc- 
tures and  other  facilities,  and  for  road 
construction.    The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice is  recommended  to  receive  $500,000 
for  Indian  sanitation  facilities.    Facili- 
•ties  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies in  the  flood  area  require  $1,125,000  for 
repair  or  replacement,  and   $517,000  is 
marked  for  similar  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Committee  has  recommended  $6,200,- 
000  for  repair  of  facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  the  flood  areas, 
and  $2  million  for  rehabilitation  of  for- 
est roads  and  trails.  These  funds  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  region,  since  access  to 
public  lands  and  forests  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Paciflc  Northwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  items  I  have  just 
cited  encompass  the  needs  of  Federal 
agencies  to  repair,  restore  and  rehabili- 
tate vital  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  the  flood  disaster,  and  I  m-ge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  these  appro- 
priations. 

In  another  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  that  new 
studies  be  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  Smith  River  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Klamath  River  in  California 
and  Oregon,  and  the  John  Day  River 
in  Oregon.  The  report  of  the  committee 
recommends  that  these  studies  be  fi- 
nanced from  available  funds  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
study  proposed  for  the  John  Day  River 
be  initiated  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
This  valley  was  virtually  devastated  by 
two  successive  inundations  in  December 
and  January.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  indicated  that  it  needs  authority  to 


expend  $5,000  in  the  remaining  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  record  be  made  clear  as  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 

These  studies  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Northwest.  Preliminary 
postflood  reports  sent  me  by  both  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  show  example  after  ex- 
ample where  water  control  works  more 
than  paid  for  themselves  in  preventing 
downstream  damage.  If  water  regula- 
tory facilities  had  been  built  on  the  three 
rivers  just  mentioned  millions  of  dollars 
of  damages  and  much  human  suffering 
would  have  been  prevented.  These 
studies  must  be  undertaken  at  once. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
H.R.  7091,  represents  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  May  I  offer  my  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon],  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.   MOORE.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   am 
more  than  pleased  and  gratifled  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  7091,  before  us  today  includes 
several  projects  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia.     Particularly,  I 
commend     the     House     Appropriations 
Committee  for  including  within  this  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill  3200,000  to  be- 
gin   preconstruction    planning    for    the 
Burnsville    Reservoir    and    Dam.     This 
project  has  long  been  justified,  in  my 
opinion,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  frequent  minor  floods  and  periodic 
m.ajor  floods  in  the  Little  Kanawha  River 
Basin  which  also  contribute  materially 
to  the  floods  on  the  Ohio  River.     The 
flood  damages  to  be  prevented  by  con- 
struction of  the  Burnsville  Dam  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  Little  Kana- 
wha River  Basin   and  the   Ohio  River 
Basin.     The  project,  in  addition  to  its 
fiood  control  features,  will  provide  bene- 
fits for  recreation,  water  quality  improve- 
ment, and  area  i-edevelopment. 

Also.  I  commend  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding $790,000  to  further  develop  the 
potential  of  the  recently  constructed 
Sutton  Resei-voir.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  develop  additional  access  roads, 
sanitai-y  facilities,  parking  faciUties.  and 
acquisition  of  additional  land  areas. 

Without  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
of  these  projects  will  further  speed  the 
development  of  south  central  West  Vir- 
ginia with  respect  to  Glenville  and 
Grantsville  and  many  other  smaller  com- 
munities, provide  peace  of  mind  to  these 
people  which  they  have  not  had  in  many 
years  because  of  the  severe  flooding  con- 
ditions of  the  little  Kanawha  River.  Also 
the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  Sutton 
Dam  are  certainly  applauded.  In  both 
respects,  the  recreation  potential  pro- 
vided by  these  expenditures  of  funds  in 
,  large  measure  will  tend  to  help  these 
'  areas  meet  the  challenges  that  are  ahead. 
In  addition  to  the  above-named  proj- 
ects, this  appropriation  bill  contains  ap- 
proximately $248  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program. 
Most  significant  of  these  funds  is  the 
$200  million  which  are  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  the  Appa- 
lachian development  highway  system. 
The  remainder  provides  $45  million  for 
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supplemental  grants-in-aid,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $3  million  to  local  development 
districts  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  all  of  which  is  a  first  step  in  get- 
ting this  program  underway.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  approval  of  these  funds  will 
permit  all  the  eligible  States  to  begin  to 
plan  so  that  the  areas  involved  might  be- 
gin to  receive  some  immediate  benefit 
from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

I  am  happy  to  have  urged  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  projects  to  various  members 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  shall  support  this  legislation  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  disappointment  with  the 
manner  in  which  subsidies  for  the  heli- 
copter service  are  being  handled. 

I  support  the  program  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  elimination  of 
helicopter  subsidy  in  1970  and  declining 
subsidy  payments  in  the  interim  period. 
Under  the  Board's  program  the  three 
carriers  would  receive  a  total  of  $11. 4 
million  between  January  1. 1966  and  July 
31,  1970.  The  average  annual  cost  per 
carrier  is  less  than  the  cost  of  1  mile  of 
highway  constructed  imder  the  Federal 
highways  program. 

Without  this  limited  subsidy  support 
all  of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
skill  obtained  in  43  years  of  collective 
operations  may  well  be  lost. 

For  instance.  New  York  Airways  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  its  deter- 
mination to  become  subsidy  free.  Only 
last  month  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
gave  approval  to  a  new  instrument  flight 
device  that  has  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  14  years  specifically  for  use  in 
the  field  of  vertical  flight. 

Likewise,  New  York  Aii*ways  is  on  the 
verge  of  commencing  service  from  the 
world's  first  carefully  conceived  large 
city  center  building  top  heliF>ort  on  the 
roof  of  the  Pan  Am  Building  in  the 
Grand  Central  area  of  New  York.  The 
plans  for  this  facility  were  commenced 
more  than  4  years  ago.  It  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  this  summer. 

New  York  Airways  is  a  nationwide 
service,  46  percent  of  its  passengers  re- 
siding in  cities  and  towns  outside  the 
metropolitan  area.  New  York  passen- 
gers to  such  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
and  Cleveland  spend  more  time  on  the 
ground  than  in  the  air.  Even  on  a  trip 
from  Atlanta  to  New  York  s'lrface  time 
accounts  for  44  percent  of  the  total  jour- 
ney time.  Its  conunercial  revenues  have 
increased  55  percent  in  the  last  2  years 
alone.  Cost  per  passenger  mile  de- 
creased 28  percent  in  the  same  period. 
Its  subsidy  per  passenger  mile  has  de- 
creased 38  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

New  York  Airways  is  working  with 
Boeing  on  a  large  tandem  rotor  helicop- 
ter capable  of  carrying  40  to  45  passen- 
gers at  a  cruising  speed  of  175  to  200 
miles  per  hour.  This  machine,  when  it 
is  in  operation,  will  mean  that  New  York 
and  Washington  will  be  linked  city  cen- 
ter to  city  center  in  an  hour's  flying 
time. 

The  total  dollar  amount  of  additional 
subsidy  required  for  the  final  4V2  years 
of  subsidized  operations  by  the  three  cer- 


tificated helicopter  carriers  is  $11.4  mil- 
lion. The  annual  amoimt  averages 
about  $2  y2  million  per  year  or  3  percent 
of  the  $82  million  requested  for  all  air- 
line subsidies  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  urge  that  this  service  be  continued. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7091)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

?vlr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thn-d  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoioun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  34b,  nays  62,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  66] 

YEAS — 348 

Abbltt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daniels 

Adams 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Davis,  Gai. 

Addabbo 

Burke 

de  la  Garza 

Albert 

Biirleson 

Delaney 

Anderson,  ni. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dent 

Anderson, 

Burton,  tJtah 

Denton 

Tenn. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dlggs 

Andrews, 

Cabell 

Dlngell 

George  W. 

CahlU 

Dole 

Andrews, 

Callan 

Donohue 

N.  Dak. 

Callaway 

Dorn 

Annunzlo 

Cameron 

Dow 

Ashbrook 

Carey 

Dowdy 

Ashmore 

Carter 

Downing 

AsplnaU 

Casey 

Dulskl 

Ayies 

Cederberg 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bandstra 

Chelf 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Baring 

Clancy 

Dwyer 

Barrett 

Clark 

Dyal 

Bates 

Clausen, 

Edmondson 

Battln 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Beckworth 

Clawson,  Del 

Ellsworth 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

Evans,  Jolo. 

Bell 

Clevenger 

Everett 

Bennett 

Cohelan 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Betts 

Conable 

Fallon 

Bingham 

Conte 

Parbsteln 

Blatnlk 

Conyers 

Farnsley 

Boggs 

Cooley 

Famnm 

Boland 

Corbett 

Fascell 

Boiling 

Corman 

Felghan 

Bow 

Craley 

Flno 

Brademas 

Culver 

Fisher 

Brock 

Cunningham 

Flood 

Brooks 

Curtln 

Flynt 

Broomfleld 

Daddario 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

VVilllam  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Landnrm 
Langen 
Leggett 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arends 
Bolton 
Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Chamberlain 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


111. 

N.Y. 


Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

MUls 

Minish 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  III. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QulUen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 
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Erlenborn 

Findley 

Gathlngs 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

King,  N.Y. 

Laird 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCxilloch 

Martin,  Ala. 

Michel 


Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Tliomas 

Tliompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tei. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Minshall 
Morton 
Mosher 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Reld,  HI. 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Roncalio 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y, 
Smith,  Va. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
'  Tuck 
Utt 

Waggonner 
Walker,  Miss. 
Williams 
Wydler 
Younger 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Pepper 
NOT  VOTING — 22 

Springer 
Sweeney 
Teague,  Tex. 
Toll 
Tunney 


Hanna 

Holland 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

MaiUlard 

Morrison 

ResnlcK 

Roosevelt 


Ashley 
Baldwin 

Berry 

Bonner 

cellar 

Dawson 

Derwinskl 

Halleck 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   armounced 


Watts 


the  foUowirxg 


pairs: 
Mr  Toll  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr'  Jennings  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 
Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 
Mr  Bonner  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 
Mr  Holland  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mrs  BOLTON  and  Messrs.  BROWN  of 
Ohio  ABERNETHY,  ADAIR,  McCUL- 
LOCH,  HUTCHINSON,  KING  of  New 
York,  and  JONES  of  Missouri  changed 
their' votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lakdrum)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ognition  is  not  speedily  forthcoming, 
I  shall  offer  legislation  to  authorize  it. 
I  note  there  is  pen(Jing  legislation  to  al- 
low certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  accept  and  wear  decorations  of  cer- 
tain foreign  nations,  including  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  a  ribbon  and  a  medal 
from  our  own  Government  are  more  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  serve  under  our 
flag  in  Vietnam  are  making  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  dignity  of  man.  This 
proposal  to  honor  them  is  little  enough, 
but  it  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  Government  and  the  American 
people  appreciate  their  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  democracy. 


CAMPAIGN  MEDAL  AND  RIBBON  FOR 
AMERICAN    FORCES    SERVING    IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
a  campaign  medal  and  ribbon  have  not 
been  authorized  for  American  forces 
serving  in  that  troubled  and  faraway 
part  of  the  world— Vietnam.  This  is  a 
small  token,  but  an  important  token  of 
the  appreciation  that  the  American  na- 
tion feels  for  those  who  wear  our  uni- 
form and  who  daily  are  risking  their  lives 
to  help  the  Vietnamese  stem  the  creep- 
ing malignancy  of  communism.  I  trust 
that  speedy  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  authorize  a 
medal  and  ribbon  for  service  in  that  area. 

The  need  for  this  recognition  is  no  less 
than  it  was  for  our  fighting  men  who 
served  in  Korea  and  in  World  War  II. 
For  those  who  are  involved,  the  sacrifice 
is  just  as  great  and  the  risks,  because  of 
the  vicious  ways  in  which  communism 
fights,  may  be  even  greater.    If  this  rec- 
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H.R.  2776— REPEAL  OF  NATIONAL 
ORIGINS  IMMIGRATION  QUOTA 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  con- 
cerning the  urgent  need  to  reform  and 
improve  our  national  immigration  laws. 
I  come  before  you  as  an  avowed  ad- 
vocate of  the  pending  administration 
bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored  by  intro- 
ducing H.R. 2776. 

The  subject  of  immigration  and  the 
laws  regulating  immigration  is  very  close 
to  my  heart.  My  parents  came  to  this 
country  as  immigrants  85  years  ago. 
Many  of  my  friends  and  close  associates 
and  thousands  of  my  constituents  are 
immigrants  or  children  of  immigrants. 

So  the  hopes,  problems,  and  frustra- 
tions of  the  people  who  have  come  to 
this  country  seeking  a  better  life  are  all 
familiar  to  me.  And  the  dreams  of  those 
who  yearn  to  follow  their  family  and 
neighbors  to  America  are  of  special  con- 
cern to  me. 

My  experience  with  these  matters  has 
left  me  firmly  convinced  that  the  exist- 
ing system  for  determining  whom  we 
shall  welcome  to  our  shores  is  unjust  and 
unworkable.  When,  40  years  ago.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  it  was  in  effect  declaring  that 
immigrants  from  one  coimtry  are  pre- 
ferred to  immigrants  from  another.  The 
clear  implication  is  that  the  quality  of 
a  human  being  is  dependent  upon  his 
place  of  birth. 

To  my  mind,  no  more  obnoxious,  racist 
idea  has  ever  been  incorporated  into  the 
statute  books  of  the  United  States.  The 
inevitable  result  is  a  system  which  prac- 
tices the  most  vicious  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation. Out  of  an  annual  overall  im- 
migration quota  of  156,700.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  Scanda- 
navian  countries  are  allotted  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  places.  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  accoxmt  for 
less  than  one-tenth  of  all  quota  immi- 
grants. As  a  result,  some  countries  have 
waiting  lists  of  qualified  applicants  that 
will  take  years  to  process  while  others 


use  only  a  small  portion  of  their  annu£d 
quota.  Our  present  immigration  policy 
has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  exclude 
certain  types  or  groups  of  people. 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  concept 
that  Congress  must  regtilate  the  flow  of 
immigration  so  as  to  protect  the  Nation's 
economy,  health,  and  morals.  We  cer- 
tainly do  have  a  responsibility  to  set 
rigorous  standards  that  will  deny  entry 
to  persons  who  would  not  make  desira- 
ble citizens.  But,  the  qualities  we  seek 
have  nothing  to  do  with  national  origin. 
Under  the  present  law,  however,  Amer- 
icans of  southern  and  eastern  European 
extraction  are  told  that  more  of  their 
kind  are  neither  wanted  nor  needed. 
Their  contributions  to  this  country's  de- 
velopment and  their  just  claims  to  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  are  ignored. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  is  taking  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  no  American  will  be 
denied  their  full  privilege  of  citizenship 
because  of  race,  we  still  maintain  an  im- 
migration policy  which  relegates  millions 
of  other  Americans  to  second-class  citi- 
zenship because  of  national  origin. 

The  paradox  is  heightened  by  the  al- 
most universally  agreed  upon  fact  that 
the  national  origin  quota  system  has  not 
worked  in  practice.  Aside  from  being 
unjust  and  discriminatory,  it  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  realities  «f  the 
modem  world. 

Time  and  again.  Congress  has  been 
forced  to  compensate  for  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  system  by  passing 
special  immigration  laws.  In  recent 
years,  over  60,000  quota  spots  have  been 
going  unused  annually.  At  the  same 
time,  increasing  numbers  of  special  non- 
quota immigrants  have  been  admitted  so 
that  our  total  armual  immigration  is  rim- 
ning  nearly  twice  what  the  quota  system 
is  supposed  to  allow.  Of  this  total  only 
about  a  third  has  actually  been  con- 
trolled by  the  quota  system.  All  of 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  urgent 
need  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
whole  system. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  ways  in 
which  the  present  immigration  system 
works  to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
interest.  While  serving  as  director  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor,  I  had 
firsthand  experience  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  labor  shortages  and  man- 
power recruitment,  and  I  can  emphati- 
cally state  that  our  present  immigration 
policies  aggravate  these  problems. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  pointed  out  that  in  the  Chicago 
area  alone  there  are  critical  labor  short- 
ages of  hand  tailors,  furniture  refinish- 
ers,  and  cabinetmakers.  Elsewhere  in 
the  country,  there  are  insuflBcient  num- 
bers of  diemakers,  glassblowers,  ma- 
chinists, chemists,  teachers,  medical 
personnel,  and  many  other  important 
occupational  categories. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Gustavo  Bounous 
comes  to  mind  in  this  cormection.  A 
highly  skilled  medical  doctor  from  Italy. 
Dr.  Bounous  came  to  America  hoping  to 
settle  here.  After  a  short  stay  in  Indi- 
anapolis, his  temporary  visa  expired  and 
he  was  forced  to  move  to  Canada.  Just 
last  month.  Dr.  Bounous  was  awarded 
Canada's  top  nationsd  medical  award  for 
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his  work  in  helping  to  discover  the  mys- 
tery of  how  shock  from  bleeding  can 
cause  death.  Here  is  a  man  whose  great 
skills  we  turned  away  from  our  doors. 
This  example  could  be  multiplied  end- 
lessly, and  I  submit  that  America  cannot 
afford  this  kind  of  brain  drain. 

Labor  shortages  could  be  rectified  by 
bringing  thousands  of  skilled  workers  to 
America  from  among  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple crj'ing  for  admission.  Yet  they  are 
prevented  from  adding  their  talent  to  our 
economy  and  we  are  prevented  from  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  their  skills  by  our 
bigoted  method  of  immigrant  selection. 

If  we  need  an  immigration  policy  more 
suited  to  our  modern  manpower  needs, 
we  also  need  one  that  will  better  serve 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy  goals.  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  Rusk's  testimony  on  this 
point  was  very  persuasive.  Just  within 
the  last  year,  no  less  than  a  dozen  for- 
eign ministers  among  our  friends  and 
allies  have  personally  complained  to  him 
about  America's  immigration  p>olicy. 

Their  grievance  had  nothing  to  do  v/ith 
the  numbers  of  immigrants  we  admit. 
Indeed,  we  have  one  of  the  most  generous 
policies  in  that  respect  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  Rather,  it  concerned  the  in- 
sulting, discriminatory  features  of  our 
quota  system.  No  other  law  on  our  books 
is  as  damaging  to  our.  national  image 
abroad.  *■ 

Surely  a  more  rational  basis  for  reg- 
ulating immigration  than  our  present 
confused  and  irrational  system  can  be 
found.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  found 
and  that  it  is  embodied  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill. 

By  replacing  national  origin  quotas 
with  a  quota  reserve  pool,  that  is  as- 
signed on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis, 
the  bill  puts  all  prospective  immigrants 
on  an  equal  footing  to  allow  them  a  fair 
field  and  an  honest  race.  The  provisions 
facilitating  the  reunion  of  separated 
families  show  the  concern  for  human 
factors  that  must  underlie  public  policy 
in  any  civilized  society.  The  priorities 
accorded  immigrants  with  certain  levels 
of  skill,  training,  and  education  directly 
serve  our  own  national  interest.  In  sum, 
the  bill  substitutes  order  and  justice  for 
confusion  and  discrimination  in  a  major 
area  of  our  national  law. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  step  to- 
ward the  truly  Great  Society  than  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  vital  legislation. 


BRACERO  LABOR  FOR  SUGARBEET 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  received  a  communication  from  a  Mr. 
Bruce  Newkirk,  superintendent  of  the 
Holly  Sugar  Corp.,  at  Worland.  Wyo.. 
strongly  protesting  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  indicating  the  dis- 
appointment of  all  management  «of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  to  the  attitude  of 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  regarding  bracero 
labor  for  the  Wyoming  sugarbeet  in- 
dustry. I  quote  from  Mr.  Newkirk's 
communication : 

We  feel  the  entire  sugar  Industry  in  Wyo- 
ming is  at  stake  in  this  matter  and  we  feel 
that  the  Secretary  is  taking  a  very  dim  atti- 
tude and  is  ill-informed. 

If  California  and  the  Southern  States  are 
In  trouble  with  their  perishable  crops  with 
their  enormous  labor  pool,  what  can  we  ex- 
pect in  sparsely  populated  Wyoming.  Do- 
mestic labor  Just  is  not  available  in  this 
area  of  the  type  necessary  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

We  are  jeopardizing  our  second  largest  in- 
dustry in  Wyoming  to  satisfy  theorists.  Our 
people  at  Worland  have  been  ahead  of  some 
areas  in  mechanization  of  field  equipment, 
but  we  know  we  have  not  perfected  this  to 
the  point  of  elimination  of  hand  labor  en- 
tirely. 

Even  our  union  people  at  the  plants  are 
agreed  we  are  creating  an  impossible  situa- 
tion in  elimination  of  the  bracero  program 
at  this  time. 

In  a  period  of  a  few  years  the  transition 
may  be  complete  to  the  point  that  braceros 
may  no  longer  be  needed,  but  the  time  Is 
definitely  not  now  and  we  are  headed  for 
terrible  and  serious  trouble  without  braceros 
help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  these  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
relent  an  attitude  which  may  spell  ruin 
to  the  sugarbeet  industry  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
beets  will  be  topped  and  loaded  this  fall 
without  braceros  labor  but  there  will  be 
no  product  to  top  and  to  load  unless  the 
braceros  labor  is  available  for  work  in 
the  fields  this  spring  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming.     

VOTING   RIGHTS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  on  the  subject 
of  voting  rights  which  I  hope  will  re- 
ceive the  careful  attention  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  as  well  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

The  bill  which  I  am  presenting  will 
apply  throughout  the  50  States.  In  other 
words,  where  discrimination  is  prac- 
ticed with  regard  to  race  or  color  in  de- 
priving eligible  citizens  of  the  right  to 
vote,  or  where  coercion  or  intimidation 
is  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  a  citizen 
from  registering  or  voting,  this  new 
legislation  would  be  applicable.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  provide  penalties  for 
any  person  who  makes  false  representa- 
tions or  engages  in  illegal  voting  and 
would  penalize  as  well  any  who  pay  or 
offer  to  pay  or  who  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  voting. 

It  is  offensive  to  the  American  people 
for  any  qualified  person  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote.  It  is 
likewise  reprehensible  to  corrupt  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot  by  purchasing  the 
votes  of  any  citizens  under  threat  of  de- 
nial of  public  assistance  or  with  promises 


of  pecuniary  benefits,  including  benefits 
from  Fedei'al  appropriations. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
patterned  after  that  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  minority  leader  of  the  House,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr.  Mc- 
culloch], ranking  minority  member  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  upon 
which  I  serve. 

The  penalty  provisions  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  are  in  addition  to  those 
found  in  the  measure  offered  by  these 
gentlemen. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  measure  which  I  have  presented 
retains  the  authority  of  States  to  ad- 
minister minimum  literacy  tests  in  which 
a  sixth-grade  education  represents  a 
conclusive  presumption  of  literacy,  a 
requirement  is,  of  course,  that  a  literacy 
test  should  be  administered  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  complaints  of  25  or  more  persons 
alleging  discrimination  in  any  county  or 
voting  district  would  require  the  imme- 
diate appointment  of  Federal  examhiers 
to  register  qualified  voters  in  any  area 
where  such  discrimination  is  found  to 
exist. 

While  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  local 
Federal  court  is  assured,  the  measure 
provides  for  "provisional"  voting  to  the 
end  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  right  to  vote  while  an  appeal  is  pend- 
ing. In  other  words,  a  full  and  adequate, 
as  well  as  a  convenient  resort  to  the 
courts,  is  retained,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  protection  against  delays 
in  voting  rights  when  frivolous  or  dila- 
tory appeals  are  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  to  debate  and  deliberate  upon 
a  great  public  issue  was  never  greater 
than  on  the  subject  of  voting  rights  for 
all  eligible  American  citizens.  We 
should  provide  full  and  adequate  im- 
plementation of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  to  assure  all  citizens  of 
their  equality  before  the  law,  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  guarantee 
their  inherent  rights  to  register  and  to 
vote  without  discrimination,  without  in- 
timidation, and  without  coercion. 
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PROHIBIT    TRADE    WITH    COMMU- 
NIST NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimovis  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  joining  in  cosponsoring  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]  legislation  designed  to  halt  ship- 
ments to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  ships  engaged  in  trade  with  North 
Vietnam.  I  commend  him  for  his  work 
in  investigating  this  problem,  and  I  share 
his  concern  for  an  almost  incredible  dis- 
regard for  the  lives  of  American  boys  in 
Vietnam  and  for  the  American  shipping 
industry  which  we  are  today  subsidizing 
at  a  cost  of  $350  million  per  year. 


Mnrth  Vietnam  is  waging  a  brutal  and 
^ipntless  war  against  its  neighbors  to 
heS.  but  yet  over  200  ships  of  so- 
oaiiPd  aJlies  and  neutralist  nations  have 
Sed  cargoes  of  food  and  war  material 
Snorth  Vietnam.  We  permit  those 
fame  ships  to  pick  up  the  profits  of  oui" 
own  trade  in  our  own  ports. 

Figures  show  that  our  own  merchant 
marine  now  carries  less  than  10  percent 
nf  U  S  ocean  trade— the  least  we  can  do 
i,  to  deny  our  cargoes  to  foreign  shippers 
who  help  the  Communist  enemy  solve 
their  biggest  problem— supplying  North 
Vietnam.  Through  shipping  into  Viet- 
cong  territory,  the  Vietnam  crisis  con- 
tinues to  persist  and  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  greater  numbers  by  the 
Communist  Vietcong.  v,  wi,»  oh 

I  frankly  am  surprised  that  the  aa- 
ministration  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  not  been  more  firm  In  their 
requests  that  Britain,  Japan.  Greece, 
Lebanon,  Italy.  West  Germany,  and  other 
nations  involved  call  a  halt  to  free  world 
sea  trade  with  the  Communists  now  en- 
eaeed  in  open  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia  in  defiance  of  their  own  agreements. 
Since  this  has  not  been  done,  I  see  no 
alternative  other  than  Congress  pro- 
hibiting cargoes  to  or  from  U.S.  ports 
being  transported  aboard  any  vessel  used 
in  sea  trade  with  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  urge  action  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  this  regard.  , 


PLENTY  OF  DOMESTICS— OF  SORTS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  | 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  surety 
there  are  plenty  of  domestics— plenty  to 
do  all  the  jobs  needed  to  be  done  in  the 
United  States— in  our  restaurants, 
motels,  in  orchards,  and  on  our  farms. 
And  the  domestics  should  have  these 
jobs.  And  the  jobs  should  pay  a  fair 
wage  for  the  work  they  do. 

Unfortunately,  today  there  simply  are 
not  enough  domestics,  in  the  proper  loca- 
tion, capable  and  willing  to  do  the  work, 
in  restaurants    and   on   the   vegetable 

forme 

The  efforts  to  reorganize  our  society 
and  redistribute  our  work  force  is  hav- 
ing some  tragic  and  devastating  effects 
on  many  small  towns  in  rural  areas. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Salinas  Californian  touches  upon  one 
problem  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
seems  to  ignore  or  intentionally  neglect. 

The  big  city  police  forces  caimot  con- 
trol these  transients  when  they  stay 
home.  How  can  anyone  expect  small 
towns  to  cope  with  these  transients  when 
they  invade  the  rural  areas?  Is  it  fair 
to  empty  the  slums  into  the  small  towns 
under  the  guise  of  offering  employment 
which  they  carmot  perform? 

Plenty  of  Domestics — of  Sorts 

Dally  it  grows  more  apparent  that  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlrtz  should  have  stayed  in  his 
nice  Insulated  office  in  Washington. 

It  Is  obvious  that  he  and  his  advisers  In 
Washington   had   prejudged    the    California 


farm  labor  situation  and  his  widely  adver- 
tised survey  was  only  window  dressing. 

His  monotonous  and  unharmonious  refrain 
has  been  "there  are  plenty  of  domestics  to 
do  the  farm  labor." 
Of  sorts,  that  is. 

We  have  several  hundred  of  them  on  Sa- 
linas skid  row,  and  as  the  city  council  learned 
Monday  night,  the  number  of  arrests  of  these 
transients  has  nearly  doubled  In  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  as  against  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  same  situation,  which 
has  become  acute  here  only  in  the  past  few 
years,  exists  in  Fresno  and  Stockton. 

Salinas  police,  who  have  chalked  up  2.269 
arrests  In  the  first  3  months  of  the  year  as 
against  1.293  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
say  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Contrary  to 
previous  years  when  the  transient  Invasion 
peaked  in  March,  police  believe  that  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
authorize  supplemental  foreign  farm  labor 
the  situation  will  continue  to  get  worse  as 
these  unfortunates  pour  in  to  fill  the  labor 
vacuum.  Ostensibly  these  men  are  here  to 
work,  but  usuaUy  it's  only  long  enough  for 
the  price  of  a  bottle. 

Although  most  of  these  available  domestics 
are  arrested  for  drunkenness,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  petty 
thefts,  and.  as  the  Influx  continues,  there 
could  be  an  outbreak  of  more  serious  crimes. 
This  means  an  increased  drain  on  public 
funds  and  increased  taxes  for  an  area  already 
uncertain  about  the  future. 

The  city  council  plans  to  send  these  figures 
to  Secretary  Wirtz,  but  judging  from  past 
performance  we  doubt  If  he  wants  facts. 

He  demonstrated  this  by  labeling  two  labor 
camps  filthy  although  both  camps  had  been 
inspected  and  approved  as  meeting  county 
and  State  health  standards.  Some  of  the 
allec'ed  filth  to  which  Mr.  Wlrtz  alluded  was 
the  discarded  wine  bottles  and  debris  brought 
m  by  available  domestics.  Braceros  generally 
were  clean  and  orderly. 

He  compounded  his  scattergun  charges  by 
creating  a  name  for  one  of  the  filthy  canips 
which  happens  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a 
reputable  firm,  which  has  no  connection  here. 
Meantime,  while  Mr.  Wirtz  dallies  In  Wash- 
ington, refusing  to  take  action  on  supple- 
mental help,  the  strawberry  crop  Is  ripening 
and  appeals  to  the  public  for  labor  are  not 
getting  very  far.  Growers  face  heavy  losses 
and  the  Salinas  Valley  faces  further  economic 
troubles. 


JOHN   FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
sermon  in  memory  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  which  was  delivered  in 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  at  a  memonal 
mass  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent's birthday,  on  May  29,  1964.    As  one 
who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  I  con- 
sidered myself  privileged  when  I  recently 
came  across  a  copy  of  this  remarkable 
discourse.    It  was  delivered  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Philip  M.  Hannan,  vicar  gen- 
eral of  the  archdiocese  of  Washington, 
who  was  a  close  friend  of  the  President. 
Bishop  Hannan  is  well  known  to  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  as  the  dis- 
tinguished pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church 
and  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Catholic 
Standard.    A    native    of    the    Capital. 


Bishop  Hannan  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing members  of  the  American  heir- 
archy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    I 
am  sure  a  good  number  of  my  colleagues 
know  of  his  great  work  as  an  active  leader 
in  the  John  Carroll  Society.    Not  only  is 
he  renowned  as  the  pastor  of  a  notable 
parish,  not  only  is  he  an  able  journalist, 
but  he  has  proven   himself   also   as  a 
scholar,  holding  as  he  does  a  licentiate  in 
theology  from  the  Gregorian  University 
in  Rome  and  a  doctorate  in  canon  law 
from  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Like    the    late    President    Kennedy, 
Bishop  Hannan  served  his  country  hero- 
ically in  time  of  war,  for  in  1942  he  vol- 
unteered as  a  paratroop  chaplain  and 
served  with  the  505th  Parachute  Regi- 
ment   of    the    82d    Airborne    Division, 
where  he  was  affectionaly  known  as  the 
jumping  padre.     He  continues  to  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
paratroopers  and,  from  tiriie  to  time,  re- 
turns to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  participate 
in  their  military  exercises. 

As  assistant  episcopal  chairman  of 
the  NCWC  Immigration  Department,  he 
has  for  the  last  5  years  done  remark- 
able work  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  those  who  have  come  to  our  country, 
often  as  the  victims  of  persecution  and 
tyranny. 

Consequently,  he  has  the  deepest  ap- 
preciation of  the  patriotic  and  human 
qualities  of  the  late  President,  which  he 
describes  with  such  eloquence  in  this 
sermon.  Seldom  have  I  seen  a  tribute 
more  perfectly  stated  or  more  richly  de- 
served, and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Members. 

The  Most  Reverend  Philip  M.  Hannan,  D.D., 
Sermon  at  the  Mass  for  President  John 
F.    Kennedy,    St.    Matthew's    Cathedral, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  29,  1964 
Today  we  celebrate  the  birthday  in   the 
Lord  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.     The  an- 
cient   and    beautiful    phrase,    used    In    the 
chronicles  of  the  church,  Is  appropriate  for 
this    singular    occasion.     For    today,   while 
we  still  mourn  the  absence  of  his  vibrant 
personality  among  us,  as  Christians  we  take 
deep  consolation  from   the   knowledge  that 
this  personality,   marked  with  the  sign   of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  was  destined  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  there 
to  Join  the  beloved  children  who  awaited  that 
Joyful  hometomlng  In  Heaven.     We  rightly 
celebrate  his  birthday  Into  this  world  also 
his  birthday  In  the  Lord.    By  Christian  hope 
each  man  sees  Christ's  resurrection   as  his 
own      St.  Paul  expressed  the  thought  of  aU 
when  he  said,   "But  If  we  have   died   with 
Christ    we  believe   that  we    shall   also    live 
together    with    Christ;    for    we    know    that 
Christ  having  risen  from  the  dead,  dies  now 
no   more,  death   shaU   no   longer   have   do- 
minion over  Him"   (Romans  vl:  8-9).     -The 
Easter  Mass,  celebrating  the  victory  of  Christ, 
makes  Christ's  life  our  life.  "When  Christ, 
our  life,  appears,  then  you  also  shall  appear 
with  Him  In  glory"  (Colosslans  lU:  4) . 

The  occasion  also  Invites  reflection  on  the 
problem  of  evil.  As  long  as  there  Is  freedom 
of  the  will  there  will  be  evil  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  evil.  Without  freedom  there  Is  no 
moral  world,  only  a  mechanical  world.  Free- 
dom and  evil  are  Intertwined.  God  permits 
evU  so  that  good  may  come  from  It.  St^ 
Paul  saw  the  problem  In  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  evil  Inflicted  on  Him.  Including 
His  death.  He  said.  "We  have  not  a  high 
priest  who  cannot  have  compassion  on  our 
Inflrmltles  but  One  tried  as  we  are  In  all 
things  except  sin.     Let   us  therefore   draw 
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near  with  confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to 
help   In  time  of   need." 

The  resurrection  of  Christ,  our  redemption, 
our  hope — these  are  the  triimiph  of  good 
over  evil.  But  possibly  the  most  arresting 
example,  the  example  closest  to  out  under- 
standing Is  the  figure  of  the  Pleta,  Christ's 
mother  receiving  His  body  after  the  cruci- 
fixion. There  Is  Immense  sorrow  but  there 
Is  also  triumph.  There  is  Immense  agony 
but  there  is  also  Immense  stature  of  spirit, 
of  faith,  of  hope,  of  certainty  of  everlasting 
reunion  and  Joy  without  end.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  the  subject  so  evoked  the  genius  of 
Michaelangelo.  And  it  is  also  the  reason 
why  millions  are  so  attracted  and  comforted 
by  it. 

Our  faith,  confirmed  by  every  miracle  since 
Christ's  resturection,  assures  ua  that  the 
human  personality  lives  on  In  Christ.  The 
good  is  not  interred  in  our  bones;  it  lives 
forever  in  our  triumph  with  Christ.  The 
soul  does  not  languish  in  a  sterile  survival 
after  death.  It  achieves  the  fullness  of  Its 
life  In  union  with  its  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer— participating  in  the  life  of  God, 
knowing  us  with  God's  mind,  loving  us  with 
God's  heart,  concerned  about  us  with  God's 
concern.  Death  provides  the  birthday  in  the 
Lord  of  a  full  life  with  Him. 

Not  only  faith,  but  nature  Itself,  speaks  of 
eternal  life.  Jxist  as  material  nature  speaks 
of  cycle  and  transformation,  never  of  extinc- 
tion, so  our  spiritual  nature,  the  crown  of 
creation,  speaks  always  of  eternal  life.  Thus 
the  good  performed  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  his 
aspirations  as  well  as  his  achievements,  live 
with  him  and  bring  their  reward. 

Although  John  F.  Kennedy  abominated 
any  pretense  of  superior  virtue  and  readily 
admitted  the  human  frailty  to  which  all 
mankind  is  heir,  his  life  presents  a  pan- 
oraima  of  extensive  achievements  in  God's 
cause:  a  youth  of  casually  expressed  but 
deeply  felt  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  par- 
ents and  family;  days  of  military  heroism 
that  were  only  the  prelude,  for  all  their  great- 
ness, to  months  of  greater  but  hidden  hero- 
Ism  in  the  hospital,  buoyed  and  encouraged 
by  his  wife;  the  ceaseless  quest  for  and  final 
creation  of  a  unique  vocation  of  public 
service:  his  rugged  and  unrelenting  cam- 
paign against  any  form  of  discrimination 
which  never  became  tinged  with  the  bitter- 
ness it  was  opposing;  his  restoration  to  high 
estate  of  the  profession  of  politics  by  the 
application  of  Christian  virtue  to  the  work- 
a-day  world  of  public  office;  his  ennobling  of 
the  American  family  life  by  his  keen  Interest 
and  delight  in  his  family  and  the  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation  to  the  death  of  some 
of  his  children;  his  strengthening  of  this 
country's  strong  and  traditional  faith  in  God 
by  his  unpretentious  but  practical  exercise 
of  his  religious  duties;  particularly,  his 
unique  contribution  to  the  fruitful  system 
of  separation  and  independence  of  church 
and  State  best  typified  by  his  praise  of  the 
encyclical  of  Pope  John  xni.  Peace  on  Earth. 
"As  a  Catholic  I  am  proud  of  it,  as  an  Ameri- 
can I  can  learn  from  it."  Probably,  the  field 
in  which  his  adventuresome  spirit  soared 
the  highest  was  the  field  of  aid  and  de- 
velopment. Despite  the  complexities  and 
procedures  that  inevitably  tend  to  deper- 
sonalize any  aid  program,  he  conveyed  to  all 
his  conviction  that  world  problems  are  still 
individual  h\iman  problems.  Although  his 
horizon  was  as  wide  as  humanity,  it  was 
particular  enough  to  touch  every  Individual. 
He  gave  a  new  hope  to  every  deprived  man 
In  the  world  and  hope  Is  the  6o\u-ce  of  all 
striving  and  virtue.  Thus  he  gave  a  new 
dimension  to  the  American  ideal  of  freedom 
and  dignity  for  every  soul.  He  typified  the 
dignity  of  man  in  terms  that  all  could  read 
and  admire.  His  dignity  was  not  that  of  the 
austere  and  patronizing  benefactor.  It  was 
human  dignity  clothed  in  its  most  attractive 
characteristics,  a  warm  personality,  a  flashing 


and  genuine  smile,  an  unruly  forelock,  an 
amused  grin,  an  undisguised  interest  In  peo- 
ple, an  Irish  sense  of  humor.  He  was  today's 
champion  of  every  man.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  but  freedom  for  him  had 
wide  and  practical  applications.  He  sup- 
ported a  freedom  of  the  spirit  that  liberates 
man  not  only  from  political  restraints  but 
gives  him  the  lever  to  free  himself  from  the 
disease  and  crippling  hunger  that  nullify  his 
political  freedom.  To  the  free  world  he 
taught  a  new  use  of  freedom,  and  to  the 
world  that  aspired  toward  freedom  he  tried 
to  give  a  meaning  and  purpose  for  the  use 
of  that  freedom. 

His  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue 
was  his  steady  refusal  to  posture  as  a  person 
of  piety.  Posturing  was  alien  to  his  char- 
acter. Honors  that  bordered  on  such  pre- 
tensions made  him  uneasy.  In  fact,  he  was 
dismayed  at  the  honors  paid  to  him  when 
he  attended  Mass  at  the  ancient  Cathedral  of 
St.  Stephen  in  Vienna.  Warmed  by  this  ex- 
perience, he  took  steps  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  such  honors.  He  was  always  manly,  and 
virtue  Is  allied  to  that  as  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Itself  from  "vlr,"  meaning  man, 
attests.  In  this  sense,  he  was  the  example 
of  the  words  he  spoke  at  the  inaugruratlon, 
"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own."  He  can  surely  expect 
God's  reward  for  the  monumental  work  he 
accomplished  in  His  service. 

As  we  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints 
let  us  not  only  thank  and  pray  for  John  F. 
Kennedy's  reward.  Let  us  remember  that 
he  thinks  of  us — that  we  are  linked  In  a 
union  of  grace  far  more  effective  than  any 
efforts  we  could  make  for  him  when  In  this 
world.  Tragically,  we  could  not  prevent  his 
death.  We  can  affect  his  life  now.  By  our 
prayers,  by  our  attendance  at  mass  and  re- 
ception of  holy  communion  we  can  prepare 
to  reap  the  promise  of  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
"He  who  drinks  My  blood  and  eats  My  flesh 
shall  have  life  everlasting  and  I  shall  raise 
him  up  on  the  last  day."  We  may  not  see 
his  like  on  this  earth,  but  with  God's  help 
we  shall  see  him,  far  greater  than  he  was  on 
this  earth.  In  the  company  of  his  Saviour. 

The  words  of  the  preface  of  the  mass  which 
we  shall  shortly  pronounce  express  best  the 
unlimited  hope  of  those,  as  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  died  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  "For  unto  thy  faithful  O  Lord, 
life  is  changed  not  taken  away.  And  this 
earthly  abode  being  dissolved  a  worthy  habi- 
tation is  prepared  In  heaven." 


VOTING  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  a  clear,  concise,  and  unbiased 
comment  on  the  voting  rights  proposal 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  Sunday,  April  4.  under  the  title  "Vot- 
ing Discrimination." 

The  editor  has  the  courage  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  and  a  discriminatory  bill 
a  discriminatory  bill.  It  is  heartening  to 
those  of  xxs  who  have  opposed  this  legis- 
lation from  the  first  day  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  to  have  the  Star 


on  our  side.  All  too  often,  when  one  of 
the  southern  Members  calls  attention  to 
ill-conceived,  punitive  and  unconstitu- 
tional  civil  rights  legislation,  he  is 
branded  as  a  racist  and  a  demogog.  it 
has  come  dangerously  close  to  the  point 
where  Members  who  know  this  particular 
bill  is  unconstitutional,  discriminatory, 
vindictive  and  a  fraud  upon  the  people! 
are  afraid  to  say  so  for  fear  of  reprisals 
from  the  extremist  groups  who  demand 
immediate  and  uncontested  passage  of 
every  piece  of  legislation  bearing  a  civil 
rights  label.  This  is  not  an  appropriate 
atmosphere  in  which  any  legislation  on 
any  subject  should  be  rammed  through 
the  Congress. 

As  the  Star  editorial  points  out,  and  as 
I  stated  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  April  1,  this  measure  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Reconstruction  era  following  the  War 
Between  the  States.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber to  read  this  editorial  before  he  casts 
a  vote  on  this  infamous  legislation  and, 
with  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  it  here 
in  the  Record  : 

Voting  Discrimination 
Our  basic  objections  to  the  administra- 
tion's voting  rights  bill  have  already  been 
stated.  We  think  there  is  need  for  a  reason- 
able literacy  test,  provided  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination In  its  application  to  would-be 
voters.  The  administration's  bill,  in  one 
aspect,  outlaws  any  and  all  literacy  tests,  and 
is  designed  to  permit  total  illiterates  to  vote. 
The  educational  voting  level  is  low  enough 
now  without  enacting  a  Federal  law  to  push 
it  down  even  farther. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
Imposes  Its  harsh  and  punitive  provisions 
on  any  State  which  has  a  literacy  test,  and 
in  which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents over  21  are  registered  or  actually  voted 
In  the  1964  election. 

This  bill  contains  other  provisions  which 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Reconstruction  era 
following  the  Civil  War.  But  the  two  which 
we  have  mentioned,  taken  together,  offend 
one's  sense  of  fairness.  If  enacted.  In  its 
present  form,  this  bill  would  result  In  a 
legislative  discrimination  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  evil  the  bill  is  supposed  to  remedy. 
Let's  take  the  case  of  Virginia,  which  is 
brought  under  this  bill  because  it  requires  a 
literacy  test  and,  though  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  ellglbles  are  registered,  fewer  than 
50  percent  voted  in  1964. 

What  is  Virginia's  literacy  test?  As  spelled 
out  by  Senator  Harrt  Byrd  in  his  recent 
statement,  any  person  desiring  to  register 
must  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  give  in 
writing  the  following  Information :  His  name. 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth.  His  cur- 
rent residence.  His  occupation.  And,  If  he 
has  voted  before,  the  county  and  precinct  In 
which  he  voted.    That  is  all. 

Is  this  a  test  which  opens  the  door  to  such 
obviously  discriminatory  requirements  as 
being  able  to  interpret  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  Ignorant  registrar  sections  of  a  State 
constitution?  Is  it  a  test  which  asks  too 
much  of  a  person  who  wants  to  vote  on  the 
important  and  complicated  issues  which  face 
us  today?  We  do  not  think  so.  Further- 
more, the  administration  concedes  that  this 
Is  not  an  unreasonable  literacy  test,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  It  has  been  used 
In  Virginia  to  discriminate  against  Negroes. 
If  this  Is  so.  why  does  the  bill  link  a  rea- 
sonable and  nondiscriminatory  literacy  tert 
to  an  arbitrary  formula  with  respect  to  vot- 
ing or  registration  percentages? 

One  explanation  Is  that  the  statistics  on 
registration  are  unreliable.  But  this  is  said 
to  be  true  In  West  Virginia,  which  Is  not 
affected  by  the  bill  because  it  has  no  literacy 
test.    What  nonsense. 
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Tn  addition  to  Virginia,  the  States  covered 
w  th«  bill  are  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
v^n,rGeorgia,  and  Alaska.  We  are  puzzled 
h^Se  inclusion  of  Alaska,  In  which  Negroes 
L^rMdnlv  are  not  discriminated  against. 
T^e?e  are  few  if  any  there.  As  to  the  others, 
we  haven't  enough  information  to  pass  judg- 

%°ut  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  this  is  a 
rtiscrimlnatory  bill.  If  Its  purpose  Is  to 
nrntect  NcgTO  voting  rights,  it  discriminates 
fn  favor  of  New  York,  which  requires  a 
rather  strict  literacy  test  but  which  has  met 
the  voting  percenUge  standards.  It  also  dis- 
rrimlnates  in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  did 
not  meet  the  percentage-of-voting  standard 
in  1964  but  which  does  require  a  literacy 
test,  although  it  is  verbal  In  character  and 
is  called  by  some  other  name. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  will  be  changed  or  modified 
in  some  unrevealed  aspects.  We  hope  this 
is  true.  We  also  hope  that  the  bill,  if  modi- 
fied will  be  made  applicable  to  Virginia  (in 
which  we  have  a  rather  special  interest)  on 
the  basis  of  facts  rather  than  fiction.  And 
certainly  not  on  the  basis  of  some  arbitrary 
formula  dreamed  up  by  someone  who  hasn't 
the  faintest  idea  what  the  facts  are.  Or,  if 
he  knows,  doesn't  care. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  JUDAISM: 
WHAT  IS  IT?— WHO  DOES  IT  REP- 
RESENT? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  i 

There  was  no  obj  ection.  J 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  colleagues,  particularly  some  of  the 
newer  Members,  have  asked  questions 
about  the  American  Council  for  Judaism. 
The  best  and  most  complete  answer 
to  all  inquiries  on  the  subject  is  found 
in  the  factual  study  of  the  American 
Council  for  Judaism  as  issued  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis  on  behalf  of  its 
800  members.  The  New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis  is  the  oldest  American  rabbinic 
group  of  which  orthodox,  conservative, 
and  reform  rabbis  are  members.  Their 
findings  are  reliable  and  authoritative. 
I  will  not  set  forth  the  entire  report 
but  do  direct  our  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  statement  prefixed 
thereto,  which  reads  as  follows: 

1.  The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis,  the 
largest  representative  rabbinic  body  In  the 
world,  with  a  membership  of  over  800  ortho- 
dox, conservative,  and  reform  rabbis,  reaf- 
firms the  position  of  the  3  major  national 
rabbinical  bodies  In  America  that  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Judaism  does  not  represent 
any  valid  Interpretation  of  Judaism.  We 
repudiate  its  Ideology  and  tactics  as  inimical 
and  alien  to  the  true  sph-it  of  Judaism. 
While  we  do  not  deny  the  right  of  that  body 
to  speak,  we  would  fall  in  our  elemental 
duty  to  truth  and  to  our  responsible  position 
as  the  united  voice  of  religious  Jewry  If  we 
did  not  make  it  clear  that  the  CouncU  for 
Judaism  does  not  speak  in  the  name  of 
our  religious  tradition,  and  that  It  does  not 
speak  for  the  religious  Jewish  community, 

2.  The  American  Council  for  Judaism  has 
consistently  misrepresented  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  It  has 
welcomed  every  opportunity  to  malign  and 
Impugn  the  integrity  of  Jewish  institutions, 
organizations  and  causes;  and  it  has  con- 
sistently distorted  and  caricatured  the  pre- 
cepts of  Judaism  which  it  purports  to  teach. 


Worst  of  all,  in  the  most  tragic  era  of  Jewish 
history.  It  sought  to  deny  to  Jews  fleeing 
Hitler's  Europe  a  haven  in  Palestine,  and 
undermined  and  obstructed  the  Ufegivlng 
work  of  rescue  and  rehabilitation  carried  on 
by  the  Jevsrlsh  community. 

3.  Our  factual  study  released  today  offers 
clear  proof  that  the  group  calling  Itself  the 
American  CouncU  for  Judaism  is  neither 
American  nor  Jewish  In  spirit  or  in  concept. 
It  is  revealed  to  be  a  political  organization 
consisting,  by  its  own  claim,  of  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  American  Jews 
which  was  organized  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  express  pvirpose  of  denying  the  right  of 
refugees  fleeing  occupied  Europe  to  enter 
Palestine,  at  the  very  moment  the  Nazis  were 
implementing  the  "final  solution." 

4.  During  the  20  years  of  Its  existence  the 
activities  of  the  council  have  consisted  of  an 
assault  against  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
the  major  lifesaving  Instrumentality  of  the 
American  Jewish  community.  They  have 
attempted  to  impugn  the  patriotism  of 
American  Jews  who  have,  together  with  other 
Americans,  showr  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  They  have  had  as  their 
principal  aim  the  Incitement  of  prejudice 
against  the  State  of  Israel,  thus  contributing 
to  tension  and  unrest  in  the  Middle  East.  r. 
policy  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interest  of  both  America  and  Israel. 

5.  Judaism,  we  believe,  has  sufficient 
breadth  and  depth  to  embrace  varied  points 
of  view,  but  we  solemnly  declare  that  there 
is  no  room  in  Jewish  life  for  Jews  whose 
words  and  deeds  would  result  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel,  in  the  weakening 
of  Jewish  religious  commitment,  and  in 
Incalculable  harm  to  the  Jewish  people 
everywhere. 

6.  We  view  with  contempt  the  coimcU  s 
tactics  of  reviving  anti-Semitic  slanders  of 
"dual  loyalties."  American  Jews  who  have 
served  their  country  in  peace  and  in  war 
need  not  defend  themselves  against  such 
baseless,  vicious  charges.  As  Americans  con- 
cerned with  the  survival  of  democratic 
values  everywhere,  we  pray  for  the  strength- 
ening and  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel  as  a 
stronghold  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  thus  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions 
of  America  to  support  Israel,  or  Indeed,  any 
other  nation  which  strengthens  the  demo- 
cratic  and   moral   climate   of   our   troubled 

•  world. 

7  As  religious  leaders  we  are  dismayed 
that  the  councU's  phUosophy  is  one  of  com- 
plete negation:  It  would  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Jewish  people,  it  rejects  traditional 
Jewish  ceremonials,  and  scoffs  at  the  basic 
American  concept  of  the  right  of  every  cit- 
izen to  help  other  peoples  struggling  for 
freedom.  The  council  is  an  organization 
which  claims  to  be  "religious,"  yet  it  has  no 
religious  commitment.  It  claims  to  be 
"American."  yet  it  misinterprets  America  as 
a  monolithic  structure  where  all  cultural 
and  spiritual  variations  must  be  obliterated. 
It  purports  to  speak  for  Judaism,  yet  it  Is 
against  every  best  Interest  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. It  has  no  positive  program  of  its 
own,  but  Is  founded  on  a  platform  of  nega- 
tion and  hate. 

8.  The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  is  confi- 
dent that  the  American  people  will  reject 
with  contempt  the  political  machinations  of 
this  small  band  of  misguided  individuals  who 
suffer  from  iuEecurity  and  tragic  self-hatred. 
Our  love  of  God,  our  love  of  America,  our 
religious  commitment  and  the  ties  of  our 
religious  fellowship  with  Jews  throughout 
the  world — all  enjoin  us  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  save  oppressed  Jews  everywhere, 
and  to  extend  the  arm  of  brotherhood  to  the 
people  of  Israel  who  are  bound  to  the  people 
of  America  in  a  common  commitment  to  the 
democratic  ideals  which  stem  from  our 
Judeo-Christian  tradition,  upon  which  both 
America  and  Israel  are  founded. 


COINAGE  CHANGES  NECESSITATED 
BY  THE  SHORTAGE  OP  SILVER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
White]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  is  today  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  waiting  for  the  executive 
branch  to  tell  us  what  we  should  do.  For 
months  we  have  been  looking  for  the 
Treasury  Department's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations about  the  coinage  changes 
necessiated  years  ago  by  the  shortage 
of  silver.  I  have  addressed  the  House 
many  times  on  this  question,  introduced 
bills  to  correct  the  situation  and  have 
sought  to  counsel  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  an  early  solution.  In  all 
instances,  the  Department  has  ignored 
the  constitutional  provision  that  it  is 
the  Congress'  primary  responsibility  to 
provide  for  the  coinage  of  money.  Ar- 
ticle I,  section  8.  is  clear: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

The  main  point  of  my  talk  today  is  to  ^ 
urge  the  Congress  to  direct  its  thinking 
on  the  coinage  question  to  the  need  for 
market  control  measures  during  the  2- 
year  transition  period.  I  fear  the  Treas- 
ury has  avoided  consideration  of  the  need 
for,  and  means  of  establishing  effective 
controls  of  silver  during  the  changeover. 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  need  for  this, 
I  would  like  to  cite  some  examples  of 
the  Treasury's  faulty  handling  of  the 
situation  so  far. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  told  that  by 
repealing  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  we 
would  provide  enough  coinage  silver  for 
the  next  15  to  20  years.  Treasury  main- 
tained this  position  at  that  time,  but  now 
says  the  supply  is  so  short  that  only  2 
or  3  year's  supply  remains.  Questions 
about  the  necessity  for  a  review  of  the 
need  for  change  in  silver  content  were 
answered  by  an  assurance  that  a  report 
would  be  given  to  us  in  February.  Two 
months  have  slipped  by  without  an  an- 
swer: In  the  meantime  crash  coinage 
programs  are  in  effect  and  we  are  still 
not  sure  when  we  might  expect  the  re- 
sults of  the  Treasury's  study. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  interested  in 
the  timing  and  nature  of  the  Depart- 
ment's recommendations,  I  have  been 
given  only  excuses  for  not  being  kept  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  study. 
However,  a  syndicated  columnist  assured 
her  readers  that  she  has  definite  infor- 
mation about  the  results  of  the  Treas- 
ury's study.  Her  analysis  is  so  oversim- 
plified and  her  background  facts  so  er- 
roneous that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
her  sources  are  very  reliable.  However, 
if  Miss  Porter's  articles  represent  a  trial 
balloon  on  what  Treasury  may  recom- 
mend, it  becomes  a  question  of  a  curious 
approach  to  legislative  proposals.  If 
Treasury  is  interested  in  the  people's  re- 
action to  debased  coinage,  poll  results 
released  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son of  Michigan  on  March  8  would  be 
helpful.  On  page  4402  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Congressman  Hutchin- 
son published  answers  to  his  question 
about  silver  versus  nonsilver  coins.  Only 
34  percent  of  those  replying  were  in  favor 
of  the  latter  alternative. 
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Another  example  of  the  apparent  dis- 
regard of  Congress  role  in  coinage  needs 
is  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
failed  to  report  on  bills  pertinent  to  the 
change  of  our  coin  composition. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  relate  a  per- 
sonal experience.  After  continuous  in- 
dications of  my  interest  in  the  need  for 
a  speedy  and  well-considered  conclusion 
of  studies  related  to  legislation  necessary 
for  a  workable  solution  to  the  future 
coinage  crisis,  I  not  only  have  been  in- 
formed that  "it  is  not  in  the  national 
interest"  to  reveal  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  what  the 
nature  of  the  Treasury's  study  is,  but 
also  have  been  refused  an  opportunity  to 
view  experimental  coins  struck  during 
the  study — coins,  I  might  add,  that  I  re- 
quested to  be  struck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  that  the  Treasury 
Department  strike  coins  with  a  silver 
surface  and  a  copper-silver  interior.  I 
arranged  so  that  the  alloys  would  be 
made  available  to  them.  I  asked  them 
to  strike  the  coins  in  the  present  denom- 
inations so  they  could  be  observed  for 
luster,  ring,  feel,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  coins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  repeated  re- 
quests that  I  be  allowed  to  at  least  see 
the  coins  that  I  asked  them  to  make.  In 
each  instance,  as  recently  as  yesterday, 
I  was  refused  this  permission. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  attitude  toward  Congress 
regarding  legislation  for  coin  changes. 
Despite  the  vacuum-sealed  cast  of  the 
Treasui-y's  relation  to  Congress  on  the 
question  of  metallic  composition  of  fu- 
ture coins,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  a 
more  openhanded  disposition  is  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  control  measures  I 
spoke  about  earlier.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  present  would  conscientiously 
confer  with  our  executives  about  the 
probable  effects  of  the  various  methods 
of  conserving  silver  for  our  coinage. 
Last  month  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  under 
the  able  chairriianship  of  Mr.  Fascell, 
recommended  that  the  "Treasury  De- 
partrhent  consider  the  advisability  or 
necessity  for  legislation  to  prevent,  mini- 
mize, or  regulate  the  hoarding  of,  or 
speculation  in,  large  quantities  of  coin, 
and  the  export  and  melting  down  of 
coin."  The  report  also  recommended 
that  we  direct  Treasury  to  limit  with- 
drawals of  silver  from  its  stock.  Let  us 
explore  today  some  of  the  reasons  for 
these  recommendations  and  methods  of 
putting  them  into  effect. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  soon  legis- 
late a  change  in  the  silver  content  of 
dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars. 
When  we  do  so.  we  must  also  provide  the 
Treasury  Department  with  means  to  re- 
tain its  stock  of  silver,  because  it  must 
defend  itc  price  below  the  melting  point 
of  present  coins.  Unless  adequate  and 
clear  authority  is  given  to  the  Treasury 
to  control  the  sales  of  its  silver,  to  pre- 
vent the  melting,  hoarding,  and  export 
of  our  coin  and  to  eradicate  incentives  to 
speculate  in  silver,  chaos  will  reign  dur- 


ing  the  transition  to  a  new  coinage, 
whether  the  new  coin  contains  silver  or 
not. 

Controls  must  be  placed  on  the  sales 
of  silver  within  the  counti-y  as  well  as 
over  exports  from  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  achieve  these  objectives  a  vari- 
ety of  tools  should  be  placed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
will  discuss  some  of  the  methods  of  ac- 
complishing those  ends. 

First.  End-use  certificates:  These  affi- 
davits on  purchase  of  silver  from  the 
Treasury  Department's  stocks  were  re- 
quired in  the  sales  of  free  silver  5  years 
ago. 

And,  for  those  Members  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Treasury  stocks  of  sil- 
ver, we  have  at  West  Point  in  the  State 
of  New  York  slightly  over  1  billion  ounces 
of  silver  today.  That  silver  has  been 
used  up  to  this  point  to  back  the  silver 
certificates.  There  are  silver  certificates 
in  circulation  backed  by  this  1  billion 
ounces.  Silver  sales  are  really  called  a 
redemption  of  silver  certificates.  If  you 
want  some  of  this  silver,  you  take  your 
silver  certificates  to  the  assay  office  in 
either  New  York  or  San  Francisco  and 
demand,  as  is  provided  on  the  note  face, 
that  they  give  you  the  silver  for  that  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  in  the  vaults  at  this 
time  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  much 
silver  as  there  is  in  the  silver  coinage  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  my  im- 
pression is  that  there  is  about  1.5  billion 
ounces  of  silver  in  circulating  coinage, 
and  a  little  over  a  billion  ounces  in  the 
vaults  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  take  a  silver  certificate 
any  place  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
ceive a  silver  dollar  in  place  of  that? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time  to  receive  sil- 
ver dollars.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated,  pos- 
sible to  go  to  the  assay  office  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  and  receive  filings  or 
drippings  of  silver;  seventy-seven  one- 
hundredths  of  a  troy  ounce,  for  the  $1 
silver  certificate  issued  on  them. 

Purchases  are  limited  to  bona  fide  users 
at  a  level  consistent  with  their  industrial 
needs.  By  supplying  silver  under  these 
conditions  to  domestic  consumers,  there 
would  be  no  legitimate  market  for  melted 
coin,  because  there  would  be  no  economic 
incentive  to  acquire  silver  in  that  way. 
The  likelihood  that  another  nation  could 
evaporate  our  Treasury  stocks  would  also 
be  avoided. 

No  clear  authority  now  exists  for  the 
Treasury  to  reinstitute  the  requirement 
for  end-use  certificates,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  provided  language  in  my 
bill,  H.R.  4184,  for  their  reauthoriza- 
tion. Under  that  bill,  there  would  be 
no  revocation  of  the  promise  to  redeem 
silver  certificates,  because  sales  of  free 


silver  are  authorized.  Over  5  years'  in- 
dustrial  supply  of  silver  is  freed  under 
the  bill. 

Second.  Export  licenses:  It  is  con- 
ceivable  that  a  higher  market  price 
would  develop  outside  the  United  States 
if  Treasury  sales  are  limited  to  domestic 
consumers. 

I  might  say  that  during  last  year  over 
50  million  ounces  of  silver  were  exported 
to  England.  There  were  additional  ex- 
ports to  other  nations  of  the  world.  We 
are  now  a  net  exporter  of  silver.  An  in- 
centive would  be  created  to  export  our 
coin  and  silver  bullion.  By  requiring  li- 
censes  of  legitimate  exporters,  the  out- 
flow of  melted  coin  or  other  clandestinely 
acquired  silver  would  be  limited.  Al- 
though export  licenses  may  be  authorized 
under  the  Export  Control  Act,  I  think  a 
clear  authorization  should  be  made  for 
the  Treasury  Department  to  administer 
such  a  program. 

Third.  Prohibition  against  melting, 
hoarding,  and  export  of  coins:  Although 
the  Ti-easury's  stock  of  silver  would  be 
protected  by  end-use  cei-tificates,  the 
nearly  2  billion  ounces  of  silver  in  out- 
standing coin  could  be  legitimately  re- 
duced to  bullion  for  speculative  holding. 
In  order  to  prevent  taking  advantage  of 
such  a  loophole,  I  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  explicitly  prohibit  these  practices 
and  assign  a  penalty  for  their  violation. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  this 
proposal  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be 
unenforcible.  I  can  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulty in  drawing  workable  standards 
for  enforcement,  but  I  believe  it  is  more 
logical  to  place  coin  melters  and  hoarders 
outside  the  law  than  to  allow  such  prac- 
tices without  a  sanction.  Obviously,  the 
legal  principle  of  de  minimis  lex  non 
curat  would  have  to  apply  in  order  for 
such  a  statute  to  be  reasonable. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  the  silver  fu- 
tures market :  Increased  interest  in  spec- 
ulation in  silver  resulted  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  silver  futures  on  the  com- 
modity exchange  in  1963.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  interesting  footnote  6  of 
Chainnan  Fascell's  report  about  tulipo- 
mania.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  50 -percent  tax  on  silver 
bullion  transfers  be  reenacted  for  this 
purpose.  Although  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  eliminate  such  spec- 
ulation, I  think  a  less  drastic  method 
should  be  sought.  Perhaps  a  request 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
prove  effective  in  this  regard. 

I  might  say  that  for  30  years  we  have 
not  had  a  futures  market  in  silver.  The 
industry  has  gotten  along  very  well  with- 
out it,  and  I  think  it  can  continue.  The 
silver  futures  market  at  the  present  time 
is  having  trouble  justifying  its  own  exist- 
ence. 

Fifth.  Licensing  of  purchasers  of  sil- 
ver: As  an  additional  precaution  to  pre- 
vent a  trade  channel  for  melted  coin,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  establish  a  licens- 
ing procedure  for  purchasers  of  silver 
similar  to  that  allowed  for  gold  under 
12  U.S.C.  95(b)  and  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1933  at  the  time  he 
demonetized  gold.   Since  that  statute  re- 
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nnires  a  declaration  of  national  emer- 
apicv  by  the  President.  I  think  separate 
fpdslation  should  be  established  for  sU- 
v?r  thrJ^ghout  the  duration  of  the  tran- 

^'m?.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

''£  wSSf  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
crentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  this  im- 


about  250  million  ounces  per  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1963.  421.6  million  ounces 
were  employed  in  industry,  the  arts  and 
crafts,  and  for  coinage.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  combined  consumption  of 
silver  is  almost  double  that  of  the  new 
production,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
existing  treasury  supply  will  be  substan- 
tially depleted  within  the  next  3  or  4 
years.  Of  course,  when  the  stock  of  sil- 
ver held  by  the  Treasiu-y  is  eUminated, 
the  pegged  price  of  $1.29  per  ounce  will 


'%?.nfsXc?of  the  diremma  in  whl^^^     be  govimed  entirely  by  the  market, 
portant  subject  oit"«"  ^y,nvt!,PP        According  to  my  infoiination,  as  j 


we  find  ourselves  because  of  the  shortage 
of  silver  and  the  impending  action  which 
the  Treasury  may  be  attempting  with 
re'^ard  to  our  coinage.  . 

i  had  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in 
the  coinage  shortage  matter  when  I 
served  formerly  on  the  subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetai-y  Affairs  under  Chair- 
man Friedel.  . 

I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
testimony  from  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  presented  to  this  committee.  I 
think  there  are  very  few  of  us  who 
realize  we  are  facing  a  real  crisis  with 
regard  to  our  coinage.  The  gentleman 
is  providing  a  genuine  service  in  bring- 
ing tliis  subject  to  public  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

I  am  confident  that  some  drastic 
change  is  going  to  be  made  and  some 
action  is  going  to  be  taken,  and  it  should 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  itself.  V/heth- 
er  we  are  going  to  encounter  the  neces- 
sity of  eliminating  all  silver  from  our 
basic  coinage  is,  of  course,  a  question  for 
the  Congress  itself  to  pass  on. 

I  have  in  my  district  a  metallurgical 
corporation  and  a  number  of  skilled  met- 
allurgists from  whom  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  advice  as  to  what  their 
recommendations  might  be  to  me,  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  mint,  and  to  the  Treas- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement.  The 
originally  scheduled  Republican  confer- 
ence that  was  to  follow  adjournment  has 
been  moved  from  the  House  Chamber  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
room  at  3:45,  so  we  would  appreciate 
those  of  you  being  present  who  can  be 
present.  I 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  like  to  add 
this.  I  testified  myself  before  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Committee  and 
recommended  to  the  committee  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  coin- 
age or  a  gradual  transition  which  might 
be  taken  in  order  that  we  would  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  disruption  and  the 
disorder  which  is  going  to  result  if  silver 
is  eliminated  entirely  from  the  coin. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  subject 
of  U.S.  coins  are  complicated  and  more 
complex. 

The  amomit  of  silver  available  for  use 
in  coins  is  approximately  1,350  mil- 
lion ounces  which  is  available  on  the 
market  at  $1.29  per  ounce.  In  addition, 
silver  from  mine  production  amounts  to 


According  to  my  infoiination,  as  soon 
as  the  market  price  reaches  $1.38  per 
ounce,  the  value  of  existing  subsidiary 
silver  coins  in  circulation  will  be  greater 
when  melted  down  and  converted  into 
taulUon  than  as  money.  Obviously  this 
would  result  in  a  substantial  removal 
from  circulation  of  our  dimes,  quarters 
and  half  dollars  with  a  chaotic  result 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Indeed,  it 
is  suggested  that  except  for  the  current 
Ti-easury  Department  policy  of  pegging 
the  price  of  silver  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  sil- 
ver would  have  a  current  market  value 
today  of  $1.86  per  ounce. 

In  considering  alternative  proposals 
which  our  Nation  faces,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  consider,  first,  encourag- 
ing increased  mining  of  silver,  second, 
ehminating  silver  from  U.S.  coins,  and 
third  reducing  the  silver  content  of 
dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  silver 
dollars.  ^,         _, 

First.  Increased  mining  of  silver:  The 
combined  production  of  silver  from  min- 
ing operations  in  the  United  States  in 
1963  appears  to  have  been  only  37  mil- 
lion ounces,  with  Mexico  producing  43 
million  ounces,  Peru  33  million  ounces, 
and  Canada  30  milUon  ounces— with  a 
total  production  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  1962  at  242.4  miUion  ounces. 
A  50 -percent  increase  in  silver  produc- 
tion would  seem  to  represent  a  monu- 
mental undertaking,  particularly  since 
our  Nation  could  not  directly  affect  sil- 
ver production  beyond  our  own  borders. 
Even  if  the  amount  of  silver  should  be 
doubled  or  tripled  in  the  United  States, 
the  supply  would  not  be  adequate  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  silver  policy  relative 
to  our  silver  dollar  and  subsidiary  coins. 
Second.  Elimination    of    silver    from 
U.S.   coins:    The   elimination   of   sUver 
from  all  U.S.  coins  would  seem  to  pose 
problems  of  a  most  serious  nature.    The 
announcement  of  such  a  policy  would 
undoubtedly  encourage  the  almost  im- 
mediate   hoarding    of    all    outstanding 
coins.    In  addition,  I  am  informed  that 
the  effects  upon  the  vending  machine  in- 
dustry would  be  catastrophic— requiring 
the  alteration  of  much  equipment  which 
is  now  in  use— and  would  pose  other  dif- 
ficult problems  including  the  counter- 
feiting of  coins  having  small  intrinsic 

value.  ^     .  ^   ,, 

Pubhc  confidence  would  undoubtedly 
be  influenced  by  substitution  of  less  val- 
uable materials  into  U.S.  coinage  with 
risks  of  inflation  emanating  from  this 

action.  ^    ^      * 

Third.  Reducing     silver    content    oi 

coins:  While  the  prospect  of  reducing  the 

silver  content  of  U.S.  coins  would  pose 


various  other  problems,  including  the 
probable  hoarding  of  many  coins  which 
are  now  in  circulation,  it  is  obvious  that 
at  least  this  step  must  be  taken.  1.. 
order  to  avoid  an  immediate  disappear- 
ance of  silver  coins  in  current  circula- 
tion, it  might  be  that  a  transition  pro- 
gram of  reducing  the  silver  content  of 
dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars 
over  a  5-year  period  might  avoid  any 
sudden  effects. 

Gaging  the  need  for  coins  in  the  fu- 
ture and  considering  the  available  silver 
supplies  as  well  as  the  probable  market 
value  of  free  silver  might  indicate  that 
an  eventual  silver  content  equal  to  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  that  currently  em- 
ployed in  silver  coins  would  provide  the 
long-range  solution  which  the  commit- 
tee will  be  seeking.  My  information  in- 
dicates that  such  solutions  would  avoid 
large-scale  hoarding  during  the  transi- 
tional period  and  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  vending  machine  industry 
which  has  been  developed  in  reliance 
upon    a   substantial   silver   content    in 

these  coins. 

Recommendations:  Accordingly,  my 
principal  recommendations  would  be  for 
the  gradual  reduction  of  silver  in  dimes, 
quarters,  half  doUars,  and  silver  dollars 
(if  the  minting  of  sUver  dollars  is  to  be 
continued).  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  see  some  reasonable  steps  taken  for 
expanded  operations  in  the  mining  of 
silver  to  the  end  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  coins  as  well  as  for  the  various 
industrial  and  artistic  uses  may  con- 
tinue to  be  available. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  statutes— title 
31,  United  States  Code,  section  821  and 
the  following — whether  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation  may  be  required  in  order 
to  effect  the  recommendations  indicated 
here  Such  authority  may  already  be 
vested  in  the  President.  However,  the 
Congress    should    define    our    national 

oolicy 

Let  me  reiterate  the  significance  of 
the  present  hearmgs  and  the  important 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
which  can  result  from  constructive  and 
comprehensive  recommendations  by  this 

House.  ,       ,.  ,,       .. 

Because  I  am  informed  reliably,  if 
some  sudden  action  is  taken  or  if  some 
sudden  announcement  is  made,  with  the 
possibility  of  an  almost  immediate  dis- 
appearance of  all  existing  coins  into 
the  hands  of  hoarders  and  others  there 
might  occur  a  great  dislocation  and  a 
great  impairment  of  the  vitality  of  our 
entire  retail  system  and  our  entire  mer- 
chandising. Therefore,  I  know  that 
some  constructive  and  some  positive  and 
some  comprehensive  action  is  needed  in 
order  for  us  to  prepare  to  meet  this 
crisis  and  to  survive  that  crisis  without 
having  serious  disruptions.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  reconamendations 
and  his  suggestions  made  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory], 
and  the  committee  under  the  direction 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell  1,   for   the   interest   they   have 
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taken  in  this  matter  and  for  the  infor- 
mation that  they  have  compiled  and  put 
together  with  respect  to  the  needs  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  with  reference 
to  the  silver  coinage  problem.  I  also 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
remarks. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  White]  for  obtaining  the  floor  this 
afternoon  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  situation  as  it  exists 
and  the  actions  that  we  may  be  re- 
quested to  take  because  of  the  critical 
imbalance  that  exists  at  the  present  time 
between  the  supply  and  demand  for 
silver.  The  Honorable  Compton  I. 
White,  Jr.,  in  the  period  that  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  has  demon- 
strated that  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  vet- 
eran to  be  heard  or  to  assume  leader- 
ship. 

Congressman  White  not  only  repre- 
sents a  district  in  which  mining,  includ- 
ing the  mining  of  silver,  is  important, 
he  actively  engaged  in  mining  operations 
before  coming  to  Congress.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees, which  between  them  have  legis- 
lative responsibilities  for  silver  from  the 
time  that  it  is  explored  for  and  mined  to 
the  time  that  it  is  minted  into  coins  or 
othei-wise  sold  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

As  a  so-called  freshman  in  the  88th 
Congress,  our  colleague  recognized  the 
need  for  action  and,  true  to  the  tradition 
of  his  distinguished  father  who  repre- 
sented the  1st  Congressional  District 
of  Idaho  during  the  73d  through  79th 
Congresses  and  in  the  81st  Congress, 
alerted  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
to  the  need  for  legislation  to  meet  the 
crisis  that  is  now  upon  us  while,  at  the 
same  time,  cautioning  against  legisla- 
tion that  would  aggravate  rather  than 
alleviate  the  situation.  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  in  general  with  the 
position  that  Congressman  White  has 
taken  on  the  floor  today  and  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
he  has  been  coordinating  closely  with  his 
chairman  and  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committee. 

In  further  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record 
that  I  support  the  principle  that  we  must 
retain  some  silver  in  U.S.  coins  even 
though  it  not  be  the  percentage  of  silver 
presently  contained  in  dimes,  quarters, 
and  half  dollars.  The  maintenance  of 
an  intrinsic  value  is  not  only  an  impor- 
tant psychological  factor  in  maintaining 
public  confidence  in  our  coins,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  other  countries 
that  the  currency  system  weakens  when 
there  are  no  coins  having  intrinsic  value. 

Further,  I  have  confidence  that  the 
mining  industry  will,  given  the  proper 


incentives,  increase  its  production  of  new 
silver.  Part  of  the  new  production  will 
come  through  the  development  of  ore 
bodies  that  might  be  uneconomical  to  de- 
velop at  the  present  price  of  silver. 

A  week  ago  yesterday,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  mining  men  in  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Simon  D.  Strauss,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
spoke  to  the  New  York  Society  of  Secu- 
rity Analysts  and  discussed  the  entire 
range  of  problems  involved  in  silver  coin- 
age with  particular  reference,  of  course, 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  today  and  the  course 
of  action  that  we  should  take.  While  I 
do  not  agree  in  every  particular  with  Mr. 
Strauss,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  he  has 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  this 
subject. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Strauss"  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  recommend  that  all 
Members  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  excellent  paper : 
"Coinage  and  Silver" — An  Address  by  Simon 

D.    Strauss,    Vice    President,    American 

Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  and  Member  of 

the  Silver  Committee  of  the  American 

Mining  Congress  Before  the  New  York 

Society  of  Security  Analysts,  New  York 

City,  March  29.  1965 

The  tradition  of  equal  time  now  seems 
firmly  established  on  the  American  scene  in 
matters  of  public  importance.  As  spokes- 
men for  the  silver  producers  we  appreciate 
the  opportunity  for  equal  time  given  us  this 
afternoon  by  the  Society  of  Security  Analysts 
to  discuss  a  problem  that  concerns  not  only 
the  U.S.  Treasury  but  every  citizen — a  change 
in  the  coinage  system  must  concern  every- 
one. 

So  much  information  has  be.n  published 
on  silver  production  and  consumption  in  the 
last  few  months  that  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  repeat  for  this  sophisticated  group  facts 
already  well  known.  Instead  of  a  detailed 
statistical  analysis,  we  have  chosen  to  dis- 
play a  number  of  charts  that  we  believe 
make  the  position  clear.  These  were  origi- 
nally prepared  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  for  its  March  economic  letter.  Obvi- 
ously we  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
later  on  any  aspects  of  the  silver  position. 

Although  agreeing  that  a  substantial  deficit 
exists  between  the  supply  of  new  silver  and 
its  present  use,  we  fee.  the  1964  figures 
greatly  overstated  the  extent  of  this  gap. 
Last  year  stocks  of  silver  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury decreased  350  million  ounces — about  200 
million  ounces  being  used  for  coinage  and 
about  150  million  ounces  being  issued  to  the 
public  in  redemption  of  silver  certificates. 
At  this  rate  of  attrition,  the  stocks  remain- 
ing in  the  Treasury's  possession  would  be 
completely  gone  in  another  3  years. 

Why  do  we  think  the  gap  in  silver  supply 
is  less  than  the  350  million  ounces  indicated 
by  the  1964  experience? 

First  look  at  coinage.  The  average  con- 
simiptlon  of  silver  by  the  U.S.  Mint  in  the 
years  between  1950  and  1962  was  about  50 
million  ounces  annually.  But  in  1964  the 
mint  consumed  over  200  million  otmces. 
True  a  larger  supply  of  coins  is  required  as 
the  population  grows,  business  improves, 
and  reliance  on  coin-operated  devices  in- 
creases, but  certainly  that  requirement  has 
not  quadrupled  in  the  last  3  years. 

Several  factors  coincided  to  inflate  the  1964 
demand  for  sliver  coins — as  distinct  from  the 
need  for  coins.  One  was  the  issuance  of  the 
Kennedy   half   dollar.     The   public   regards 


this  beautiful  coin  as  a  commemorative 
medal,  not  a  circulating  medium  of  ex- 
change. A  second  factor  was  the  widely 
advertised  shortage  of  coins  in  making 
change;  this  kind  of  fear  feeds  on  itself, 
causing  widespread  withholding  of  coins 
despite  exhortations  to  the  contrary.  A  third 
was  probably  some  hoarding  of  coins  as  a 
means  of  speculating  on  a  future  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver. 

Giving  proper  weight  to  the  country's 
growth  in  population  and  economic  actlvltv, 
a  coinage  rate  of  100  million  ounces  annually 
would  appear  a  generous  estimate  of  normal 
mint  requirements  for  coins  of  the  present 
silver  composition.  If  the  silver  content  is 
reduced,  then  the  normal  annual  require- 
ment would  obviously  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately. 

Indxistrial  consumption  in  the  free  world 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  285  million 
ounces.  Something  over  50  million  ounces 
was  used  for  coinage  outside  the  United 
States — making  a  total  requirement  of  335 
million  ounces  excluding  the  U.S.  coinage 
demand.  The  supplies  available  consisted  of 
world  mine  production  estimated  by  us  at 
about  225  million  ounces;  an  indeterminate 
amount  of  silver  recovered  from  scrap  and 
the  melting  of  coins  issued  by  countries 
other  than  the  United  States;  plus  150  mil- 
lion ounces  supplied  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
public  in  exchange  for  silver  certificates. 
Thus  the  total  amount  available  to  industry 
and  foreign  mints  appears  to  have  been  well 
in  excess  of  375  million  ounces. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  1964  coinage  need 
was  overstated  by  100  million  ounces  and 
Industrial  need  by  at  least  70  million  ounces. 

Instead  of  350  million  ounces,  the  cunem 
deficit  in  silver  appears  to  be  about  hall 
that  amount.  Thus,  those  who  are  projert- 
Ing  an  early  exhaustion  of  Treasury  stocks 
based  on  present  rate  of  demand  are  over- 
looking the  buildup  of  stocks  elsewhere.  II 
some  means  can  be  found  to  bridge  the  gap 
in  the  U.S.  coinage  demand,  much  of  this 
silver  now  being  accumulated  will  come 
back  into  the  available  supply.  There  is  a 
real  distinction  between  demand  and  con- 
sumption which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Nevertheless,  the  deficit  is  still  formidable. 
We  agree  that  the  present  silver  content  of 
coins  cannot  be  maintained.  But  a  long- 
••erm  decision  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
sober  appraisal  of  the  real  position.  It 
should  not  be  unduly  Infiuenced  by  last 
year's  experience,  which  we  do  not  regard  as 
typical. 

The  Treasury's  decision  on  a  proper  coinage 
alloy  must  be  based  on  the  national  inter- 
est— what  best  promotes  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  country. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  present  coin- 
age alloy  has  been  an  outstanding  success. 
Only  in  the  United  States  among  the  great 
powers  have  coins  circulated  without  change 
in  composition  since  1792. 

In  that  year,  when  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  asked  the 
Congress  to  authorize  the  minting  of  sub- 
sidiary coins  containing  90  percent  silver  and 
10  percent  copper,  he  hit  upon  a  composition 
that  has  met  all  the  tests  required  for  satis- 
factory coinage.  Silver  coins  are  attractive, 
durable,  hard  to  counterfeit,  and  meet  the 
psychological  need  of  the  public  for  a  coin 
of  real  value  that  carries  the  ring  of  au- 
thenticity. 

Unwittingly  Hamilton  also  made  possible 
the  development  150  years  later  of  a  major 
new  method  of  distributing  goods.  The  au- 
tomatic vending  industry  lowers  the  cost  of 
putting  merchandise  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers. Its  growth  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  coin  alloy  can  be 
tested  in  a  way  to  minimize  the  threat  oi 
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v.^,w  coins— whether  counterfeits,  slugs,  or 
fo?e"gn  coins.  Any  coin  can  be  tested  for 
Se  and  weight,  but  only  a  coin  of  metals 
i?fh  hieh  electrical  conductivity  can  pass  a 
Slrd  test  imposed  by  the  coin  acceptors  used 
in  vending  machines. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Hamilton  even  knew 
nf  the  existence  of  the  magic  force  of  elec- 
trlcitv  unless  Benjamin  Franklin  happened 
to  tell  him  about  his  experiment  with  kites. 
Th^  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  usefulness  of 
coins  with  the  attributes  of  high  electrical 
ronductivity. 

in  the  history  of  the  Republic  there  have 
been  only  two  or  three  occasions  when  silver 
rolnaee  became  scarce.  One  occurred  dur- 
ine  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson; 
a  second  during  the  Civil  War.  In  both  in- 
stances fractional  paper  currency  was  circu- 
lated as  a  substitute  for  silver  coins.  These 
notes  of  low  value  were  held  In  contempt  by 
the  public,  as  Is  Indicated  by  the  derisive 
epithet  of  "shinplasters"  by  which  they  be- 
came known. 

Today,  after  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  of  useful  service,  some  people  are  urging  ^ 
the  complete  discontinuance  of  sliver  coin-/ 
aee  The  situation  recalls  the  remarks  made 
bv  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  In  which 
he  described  how.  after  leading  the  British 
people  to  victory  In  the  Second  World  War, 
at  the  first  postwar  election  he  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  public  service. 

The  reasons  given  for  discontinuing  silver 
coinage  are  that  this  metal  has  unique  char- 
acteristics which  are  prized  by  industrial 
consumers.  The  photosensitivity  of  sliver 
salts  makes  It  an  essential  for  the  film  Indus- 
try Its  high  electrical  conductivity  gives  It 
preeminence  for  contact  points,  certain 
limited  wiring  applications,  and  other  elec- 
trical uses.  Its  high  thermal  conductivity 
Is  responsible  for  Its  selection  in  missile  work. 
Its  corrosion  resistance  causes  widespread 
demand  in  surgical  and  dental  fields.  In 
combination  with  zinc  or  cadmium  it  func- 
tions with  unrivaled  efficiency,  though  at 
high  cost,  as  a  storage  battery.  In  numerous 
alloys  It  is  considered  Indispensable  for  braz- 
ing and  other  forms  of  metal  joining.  Its 
noble  appearance  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  worked  are  responsible  for  its  age- 
old  use  as  tableware,  as  jewelry:  and  In  the 
decorative  arts  generally. 

The  producers  recognize  the  great  utility 
of  silver  in  all  these  applications.  But  it 
seems  only  fair  to  point  out  that  silver  also 
has  unique  attributes  In  coinage  and  to  sug- 
gest that,  if  the  economic  utility  of  sliver  Is 
so  great.  In  the  long  run  greater  production 
must  be  encouraged  by  Incentives.  Follow- 
ing this  Initial  presentation  members  of  this 
panel  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of 
increasing  silver  production.  Suffice  to  say 
at  this  point  that  "we  believe  production  can 
and  will  increase  substantially  and  that  Its 
slow  growth  In  recent  years  has  been  due 
to  economic  causes  rather  than  lack  of  po- 
tential resources." 

In  urging  retention  of  silver  in  coinage,  two 
particular  considerations  emerge.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  unique  suitability  of 
sliver  coins  for  the  development  of  the  auto- 
matic vending  industry.  It  is  quite  true,  of 
course,  that  the  coin  acceptors  can  be  ad- 
justed so  that  they  will  test  coins  only  for 
size  and  weight  and  omit  the  electrical  test. 
In  that  event  coins  of  stainless  steel,  of 
nickel,  of  columbium,  or  of  any  one  of  nu- 
merous other  substances  that  have  been  sug- 
gested could  be  used  in  these  devices.  But 
the  volume  of  bogus  coinage  that  would  also 
be  accepted  would  rise  enormously. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  more  tests  a 
coin  device  makes  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
coins,  the  less  the  likelihood  that  It  will  ac- 
cept a  bogus  coin.    On  this  ground  alone,  the 


vending  machine  industry  Is  properly  con- 
cerned over  suggestions  that  a  coin  system 
be  adopted  that  would  eliminate  the  electri- 
cal test.  Since  they  are  experts  in  this  field, 
we  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  elaborate 
further— we  feel  that  their  views  have  been 
clearly  and  explicitly  stated. 

A  coin  with  silver  content,  either  alloyed 
with  copper  or  clad  on  a  copper  core,  will 
meet  the  vending  industry's  requirements.  A 
solid  copper  coin  would  do  so  also,  but  would 
not  satisfy  the  public  on  the  grounds  of 
appearance.  Copper  is  too  Indelibly  asso- 
ciated In  the  public  mind  with  coins  of  low 
value  such  as  the  penny. 

The  second  consideration— and  we  believe 
the  paramount  one — is  the  matter  of  intrin- 
sic value.  It  is  said  that  confidence  in  coin- 
age arises  not  from  its  Intrinsic  value,  but 
rather  from  confidence  in  the  economic  and 
financial  structure  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  confidence  Is  a  strange  and 
delicate  animal.  It  Is  not  created  by  telling 
people  they  must  be  confident.  It  can  dis- 
appear overnight — see  the  stock  market  crash 
of  October  1929  as  an  outstanding  example. 
.  Confidence  Is  something  that  represents  the 
trust  and  faith  of  a  country's  entire  popula-^ 
tlon — not  just  of  a  few  experts  In  monetary* 
theory.  Great  empires  have  fallen  when 
public  confidence  has  been  withdrawn;  small 
nations  have  triumphed  over  great  odds  when 
public  confidence  In  their  leaders  has  been 
established. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  clearer  what  we  are 
trying  to  say  about  confidence  and  coinage 
if  a  specific  case  history  is  cited.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  case  history  Is  that  of  France. 

France  is  one  of  the  great  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I  in  1914  it  has  had  a  checkered 
career;  its  prestige  has  waxed  and  waned: 
its  currency  has  been  subjected  to  enormous 
strains  despite  the  wealth  of  its  resources 
in  people  and  in  land. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  French  had 
abandoned  coinage  of  Intrinsic  value. 
During  the  war  the  French  suffered  serious 
reverses  militarily  and  economically.  The 
French  franc,  which  had  been  20  to  the 
dollar  before  the  war  broke  out,  dropped  to 
500  to  the  dollar  In  the  postwar  period. 

When  General  de  Gaulle  assumed  power 
at  the  end  of  the  1950's,  he  was  determined 
to  rebuild  the  confidence  In  the  French 
people.  Virtually  the  first  economic  measure 
he  Invoked  was  a  revaluation  of  the  franc. 
He  caused  to  be  Issued  a  new  franc,  equal 
m  valub  to  100  of  the  old  francs.  These  two 
coins  Illustrate  that  change.  One  Is  a  100- 
franc  cupro-nickel  coin  minted  in  1954.  The 
other  Is  a  1-franc  nickel  coin  minted  in 
1960  which  Is  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
older  100-franc  coin  and  which  today  Is  Its 
full  equivalent.  The  two  coins  are  entirely 
interchangeable  although  one  carries  the 
legend  "100"  on  its  face  and  the  other  carries 
the  legend  "1"  on  its  face. 

General  de  Gaulle  reasoned  that  confi- 
dence in  his  country's  currency  could  be 
rebuilt  If  people  were  dealing  with  a  basic 
unit — the  new  franc — of  some  substantial 
value.  In  terms  of  U.S.  currency  both  these 
coins  are  equivalent  at  today's  rate  of  ex- 
change to  20  cents. 

Now,  if  silver  serves  no  iiseful  purpose  In 
maintaining  confidence  In  a  national  cur- 
rency, there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
the  French  economic  authorities  to  revert  to 
the  minting  of  sliver  coinage  when  they 
revalued  the  franc.  They  could  very  well 
have  Issued  a  5-franc  coin  of  somewhat 
larger  size  than  the  1-franc  coin,  in  the 
same  attractive  metal  that  is  being  currently 
used  for  the  1-franc  coin. 

But,  because  the  French  recognize  the  de- 
sirability of  rebuilding  confidence  In  their 


currency,  they  decided  to  issue  a  5-franc 
silver  coin.  This  coin,  somewhat  smaller 
than  OUT  half-dollar,  has  a  value  in  terms  of 
US.  currency  of  approximately  $1  and  It 
has  a  silver  content  that  at  today's  prices 
is  equivalent  to  approximately  40  cents. 
A  Frenchman  can  obtain  a  five-franc  silver 
coin  in  exchange  for  five  1-franc  nickel  coins, 
or  he  can  obtain  ten  lO-franc  silver  coins  in 
exchange  for  one  100-franc  paper  note.  There 
Is  little  Intrinsic  value  in  the  1-franc 
nickel  coin  and  no  intrinsic  value  in  the 
100-franc  paper  note.  But  the  fact  that 
these  denominations  can  be  exchanged  for 
coins  of  intrinsic  value  lends  an  aura  of 
confidence  to  all  French  currency  now  In 
circulation.  The  Frenchman  who  has  a  5- 
franc  or  a  lO-franc  silver  coin  has  a  virtual 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
drastic  loss  of  purchasing  power  that  he 
experienced  with  his  currency  during  World 

War  II.  ^.       , 

The  fact  that  this  is  available  to  him  is 
enough  to  instill  added  confidence  in  the 
entire  monetary  system.  Who  can  say 
whether  or  not  this  country  will  at  some 
future  date  face  the  situation  with  which 
the  French  have  had  to  cope  for  the  last 
30  years? 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that  when  currency 
of  intrinsic  value  disappears  completely  from 
the  monetary  system  of  an  individual  nation, 
in  due  course  the  currency  of  that  nation 
loses  substantially  all  Its  value.  This  was 
true  as  far  back  as  the  ancient  Greek  city- 
states  and  the  Roman  Empire;  it  was  true  of 
Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  as  recently  as 
World  War  II. 

Today,  among  the  major  states  of  the  free 
world,  only  the  British  are  without  currency 
of  intrinsic  value  In  circulation.  In  1946 
they  began  replacing  sliver  coins  with  base- 
metal  coinage.  To  \ise  a  British  phrase,  it 
is  still  "early  days"  to  judge  the  eventual 
success  of  the  change. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  still  holds  more  than 

1  billion  ounces  of  silver  bullion.  In  circula- 
tion there  Is  U.S.  coinage  containing  about 

2  billion  ounces  of  sliver.  Some  of  this  has 
been  Irretrievably  lost;  some  Is  held  by  nu- 
mismatists and  cannot  be  recaptured.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  silver  in  coinage,  however. 
Is  part  of  the  floating  supply— it  cannot  be 
written  off.  In  due  course  it  will  be  available 
to  be  added  to  the  supplies  of  newly  mined 
silver — either  to  be  minted  into  new  coins 
of  lower  content  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dustrial consumers.  One  cannot  turn  his 
back  on  this  huge  stock  of  silver  and  assume 
that  It  has  forever  disappeared  from  the 
marketplace. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  If  the 
Treasury  decides  to  mint  new  coins  with  some 
sliver  content  much  of  the  present  coinage 
will  go  into  hoarding.  Perhaps.  But  it 
strikes  us  that  if  the  public  is  told  that  the 
new  coins  will  contain  no  silver  at  all.  hoard- 
ing will  occur  on  an  even  larger  scale.  The 
Treasury  has  no  way  of  measuring  in  advance 
the  public  reaction  to  these  two  alterna- 
tives— nor  can  any  one  else  be  certain.  Each 
individual  holding  the  present  coins  will 
make  the  decision  for  himself.  We  fear  that 
some  difficult  days  do  Ue  ahead— regardless 
of  what  the  decision  Is. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  right  de- 
cision must  be  the  sound  long-term  de- 
cision. And  in  our  view,  all  the  lessons  of 
history  favor  maintenance  of  silver  in  the 

coinage. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  re- 
newed reports  that  the  Treasury  has  already 
made  Its  decision  on  coinage.  To  an  outsider 
this  seems  doubtful.  Different  people  In  the 
Treasury  have,  in  our  opinion,  different  views 
as  to  a  desirable  solution.  And  it  would  seem 
logical  that  a  final  solution  would  have  to 
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undergo  the  review  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  appointment  has  Just 
been  confirmed.  This  Is  what  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  last  Thursday;  to  us  It 
seems  entirely  logical. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Treasury  can 
find  a  formula  under  which  it  can  design  a 
new  coinage  alloy  Iftiat  will  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation,  using  the  silver  it 
still  has  in  reserve  plus  the  silver  that  in  due 
course  will  be  recaptured  from  coinage  now 
in  circulation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  understood  it, 
the  gentleman  is  really  suggesting  that 
we  have  some  lesser  silver  content  in  our 
coins  but  retain  some  silver;  is  that  his 
objective? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  HosMER,  that  I  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion and  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
will  have  that  result.  However,  what  I 
am  speaking  about  particularly  here  to- 
day is  the  matter  of  necessary  controls 
which  v.'ill  be  required  no  matter  what 
change  we  have  in  order,  to  protect  the 
existing  coinage  during  any  transition 
period. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  enough 
silver  and  enough  time  to  continue  our 
silver  coinage.  Under  my  bill  there 
would  be  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  the 
silver  content,  or  in  other  words,  there 
would  be  33  Vs  percent  of  its  present  con- 
tent of  silver. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  worried  a  great 
deal  about  the  protection  of  the  existing 
coinage  from  the  effects  of  Gresham's 
law,  too,  during  this  substitute  period, 
whether  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  silver  or  coin  without  silver. 
My  own  view  is  unlike  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  The  presence  of  in- 
trinsic value,  metal  of  some  kind,  ac- 
tually is  not  needed  because  most  people 
look  on  coins  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
rather  than  as  an  indication  of  wealth 
of  some.  kind.  Other  countries  have 
changed  over  to  base  metals  for  coinage 
without  any  severe  shock  to  the  founda- 
tions of  their  national  economy  or  pow- 
er. That,  of  course,  is  a  m.atter  of  a 
difference  of  phile)sophy  between  us. 
But  we  do  have  this  practical  problem 
whether  you  reduce  the  silver  content 
or  go  to  base  metal  altogether  of  protect- 
ing this  coinage  that  you  have  existing 
now  and  if  you  do  not  protect  it,  it  is 
going  to  disappear  over  night  and  to  see 
that  we  v.'ill  not  be  going  to  shinplasters 
or  anything  else. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  idea  that  has 
been  rolling  around  in  my  mind  for  some 
time,  and  that  is  that  whatever  the  new 
coinage,  whether  it  be  coinage  with  re- 
duced silver  or  of  base  metal,  that  some- 
thing be  included  in  it  which  we  can 


include  in  that  coin  to  keep  its  value  ex- 
actly with  that  of  the  existing  silver 
coinage. 

It  is  a  substance  that  is  possessed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  alone.  It  is  pos- 
sessed in  quantity.  This  substance  is 
depleted  uranium.  One  can  take  ura- 
nium of  any  percentage  depletion  of 
isotope  U-235  down  to  practically  zero 
and  put  a  small  quantity  in  a  new  coin 
of  a  particular  percentage  depleted  ura- 
nium and  establish  a  monetary  value  on 
that  equal  to  the  actual  market  value 
of  silver,  even  if  we  pull  off  the  $1.29 
plug.  Thereby  we  would  insulate  from 
the  action  of  Gresham's  law.  We  would 
be  able  to  go  through  a  transition  period 
to  new  coinage  without  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  existing  coinage  because  the 
new  coinage  would  turn  out  to  be  as 
valuable  as  the  old  coinage  so  long  as 
there  was  established  a  monetary  price 
on  depleted  uranium,  which  has  already 
been  done  in  the  case  of  silver;  so  there 
no  trick  or  treat  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  In  one  instance 
the  gentleman  seems  to  be  saying  we 
should  not  have  an  intrinsic  value  of 
coinage  and  in  the  other  instance,  he 
seems  to  advocate  an  intrinsic  value  of 
coinage. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  say  that  only  to 
avoid  the  application  of  Gresham's  law, 
the  disappearance  of  silver  coins  during 
a  transition  period  from  existing  coinage 
to  a  new  coinage,  whatever  it  is.  That 
problem  will  have  to  be  met,  whether  we 
reduce  fineness  in  the  new  coins  or  elimi- 
nate silver  altogether. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  am  wonder- 
ing also,  if  the  gentleman's  plan  were 
enacted;  would  we  get  into  the  people 
carrying    the    coins    be    radioactive? 

Mr.. HOSMER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  subject  up.  because  the 
quantity  referred  to  is  of  depleted  ura- 
nium. Not  only  would  it  have  no  radio- 
active effect,  but  also  it  would  have  no 
toxic  effect,  as  some  metals  do. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  suggestion.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  at  the  present  time, 
throughout  the  world,  not  all  countries 
are  moving  to  debase  coinage.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  take  a  look 
at  the  action  of  the  Government  of 
France,  which  recently  issued  a  new  10- 
franc  piece.  The  Government  of  Italy 
recently  retired  a  500-lira  note  and  sub- 
stituted a  500-lira  coin  which  is  835  fine 
coin. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  discredit  to  the 
United  States,  when  the  President  asked 
us  to  keep  a  25-percent  gold  backing  be- 
hind Federal  Reserve  notes,  to  go  to  but- 
tons for  money  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  The  only  thing  that 
"TJrotects  the  money  is  the  existing  U.S. 
Treasury  offering  of  silver  to  all  comers 
at  its  particular  price.  As  soon  as  they 
stop  that,  the  money  will  disappear. 

Today,  the  Japanese  come  in  and  buy 
U.S.  silver  and  take  it  back  to  Japan  and 
mint  coinage  about  25-percent  fine  and 
thereby  make  a  profit  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  be  making  on  it.    I  do 


not  see  how  we  can  let  that  kind  of  a 
situation  persist  long. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  is  why 
I  am  suggesting  the  controls  I  have 
envunerated  today. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  wish  to  make 
certain  that  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  the  French  coin  is  in  the  context  that 
whatever  they  put  in  those  coins  is  pro- 
tected by  U.S.  Treasury  silver  sales 
policy,  which  we  have  to  maintain  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  our  own 
coins.  The  French  are  getting  a  free 
ride  on  Uncle  Sam.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  about  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  That  is  right, 
That  is  why  I  am  suggesting  the  con- 
trols I  have  suggested  today. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  for  the  contri- 
bution he  has  made  today  in  reminding 
Congress  of  one  of  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities— tliat  is,  providing  for  the 
coin  system — and  for  reminding  us  that 
it  is  our  job  to  set  the  value.  I  hope  we 
will  keep  that  in  mind. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman.  I  agree  that 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  some- 
thing must  be  done.  We  must  face  up  to 
the  problem. 

I  for  one — and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  of 
other  Members  of  this  body — appreciate 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  in  this  field.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  for  joining  with 
me. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  wish,  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for  his  pres- 
entation here  today. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  certainly  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  timely  discussion.  I  cer- 
tainly pose  as  no  expert  in  the  field  of 
silver  or  coinage,  but  I  do  recognize  the 
expertise  and  leadership  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  has  exhibited  time 
and  time  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  the  area  of  silver.  As  he  knows,  I 
have  always  followed  his  leadership  be- 
cause I  have  confidence  in  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses  in  this  very  impor- 
tant area.  I  want  to  commend  him 
again  for  bringing  this  important  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  gentleman  joins  in  the  remarks. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  calling  this  great  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I  will 
admit  to  having  been  given  a  vei-y  liberal 
education  on  silver.    I  do  believe  that 
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the  proposals  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  ought  to  be  given  serious  considera- 
tm  by  the  administration  as  well  as  the 

^M? ^WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
nieased  to  recognize  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  and  his  great  abil- 
ity in  this  particular  field.  I  am  happy 
to  commend  him  on  his  presentation  and 
to  associate  myself  with  him  in  his  ef- 
forts with  reference  to  this  very  serious 

matter.  ,   .  , 

Mr    WHITE   of   Idaho.    I    certainly 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming. ^        ,■,,.,     i. 
Mr  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  would  like  to 

repeat  my  hope  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  making  its  recommendations  for 
coin  changes  and  methods  of  conserving 
our  dwindling  supply  of  silver.  I  have 
extended  to  them  a  chance  in  every  in- 
stance so  to  do,  and  I  only  hope  they 
will  do  this  with  me. 


BRACERO  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss,  and  I 
hope  clarify,  several  basic  facts  relating 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
workers.    It  is.  I  believe,  essential  that 
every  interested  party  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  accept  these  facts  if  we  are  to 
get  on  with  the  vital  job  of  developing 
and  stabilizing   an   adequate   domestic 
labor  force  for  our  great  agricultural 
industry.    I  know  I  do  not,  and  I  am 
confident  no  one  else  desires  to  see  crops 
rotting  in  the  fields.    I  am  certain,  also, 
that  the  responsible  people  at  all  levels 
of  government   will   give   the   Nation's 
growers  every  reasonable  and  necessary 
aid  to  insure  the  haiwesting  of  this  year's 
crops.    But,    the    growers    must    make 
more  than  a  token  effort  to  deal  with 
their  own  problems.    And,   in   dealing 
with  these  difficulties,  they,  along  with 
their  proponents  in  Congress,  as  reason- 
able men,  will  come  to  understand  the 
basic  facts  as  they  exist  today.  | 

THE  BRACERO   PROGRAM  IS  DEAD 

The  initial  fact,  which  is  apparent  to 
all  who  want  to  see  it,  is  that  Public  Law 
78,  the  so-called  bracero  program  is  dead. 
This  law,  enacted  for  2  years  in  1951  and 
extended  6  times  since,  was  a  temporary 
wartime  emergency  measure.  That 
emergency  passed  long  before  the  law 
died  and  there  can  be  no  justification,  if 
indeed  there  ever  was  justification,  for 
that  program  or  any  program  which 
breeds  on  the  poverty  in  one  counti-y  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  similar  conditions 
in  our  own  country. 

The  14-year  history  of  this  law  is  a 
story  of  poverty,  human  suffering  and 


exploitation.  It  is  the  story  of  a  system 
that  emulates  slavery  in  all  its  social, 
economic,  and  moral  wrongs;  a  system 
that  exists  for  the  sole  benefit  and  en- 
richment of  a  vei-y  small  but  powerful 
segment  of  our  agricultural  industry.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  philosophy  which  holds 
that  an  exclusive  few  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  cheap,  tractable  labor,  and  that 
this  right  exceeds  all  moral  or  legal  con- 
siderations. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom, came  to  recognize  these  great 
moral,  social,  and  economic  injustices 
being  perpetrated  upon  American  and 
foreign  workers  and  saw  fit  to  end  this 
program  but  not  without  first  giving 
growers,  the  users  of  braceros,  clear  and 
ample  warning  that  they  must  look  else- 
where for  their  labor  supply.  When 
Congress,  in  1963.  extended  Public  Law 
78  1  more  year,  it  did  so  with  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  warning  that  this  exten- 
sion was  to  be  the  final  extension. 

Many  Congressmen,  including  some 
who  supported  Public  Law  78  through 
its  nvunerous  extensions,  stated  flatly 
that  this  was  the  last  time  they  would 
petition  Congress  for  an  extension  of 
that  particular  act. 

And,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
ricultural Committee,  Senator  Ellender. 
emphasized  the  warning  when  he  stated: 
It  is  my  belief  that  by  giving  this  notice 
In  advance,  the  proponents  of  this  law  will 
be  warned  that  the  Senate  will  not  act  again 
pn  this  measure  and  they  (the  growers) 
must  begin  to  look  elsewhere  for  relief. 

PubUc  Law  78  is  dead.  It  is  dead  be- 
cause Congress  determined  that  this 
barbaric,  feudal  practice,  the  wholesale 
importation  of  foreign  labor,  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  American  principles. 
I  have  noted,  with  some  concern,  the 
mounting  volume  of  compliments  and 
criticism  being  directed  at  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  for  his  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  the  mass  importation 
of  foreign  workers.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant—no, an  absolute  necessity— to  set 
the  record  straight  in  this  regard. 

Mr.   RONCALIO.    Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,  .,  _ 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
listening  with  concern  and  with  great 
regard  to  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  May  I  add  that 
I  am  one  of  those  whose  voice  has  been 
added  in  the  last  month  or  two  with 
genuine  concern  of  criticism  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Labor  for  taking  the  role  of  an 
advocate  instead  of  going  out  and  find- 
ing facts.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  since 
these  speeches  were  made  from  the  well 
of  the  House  the  Secretary  did  in  fact 
go  out  to  the  district  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  to  get  a  firsthand  report. 

Now.  I  would  only  like  to  say  this:  I 
intend  to  remain  in  the  Chamber  and 
continue  listening  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  and  be  thus  additionally 
informed.  But  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
him— some  of  us  who  want  not  a  new 
law.  even  though  the  law  is  dead,  we 


recognize  it  is  a  way  that  we  can  con- 
tinue a  practice  which  we  do  not  happen 
to  feel  is  quite  as  barbaric  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  says. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  any 
time  you  pay  a  human  being  salary  and 
wages  for  work  performed,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  be  called  a  barbaric  situation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  and  I  appreciate 
the  spirit  in  which  his  remarks  are  made. 
However,  I  believe  before  I  conclude  my 
statement  we  will  have  covered  some  of 
the  points  which  he  makes . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  shall 
try  very  much  not  to  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman until  he  has  concluded  his  state- 
ment.   But,  I  would  like  to  make  this 

point.  . 

The  gentleman  said  several  times  that 
the  bracero  program  is  dead.  As  of  now 
I  think  it  is.  I  would  also  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cohe- 
lan! can  take  with  great  pride  almost 
full  credit  for  having  been  the  cliief  ex- 
ecutioner. 

Mr.  COHELAN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  his  remarks,  but  as  he  well 
knows,  the  defeat  or  the  eventual  phas- 
ing out  of  Public  Law  78  was  something 
upon  which  the  Congress  took  action,  al- 
though, indeed,  my  attitude  and  opinions 
and  my  advocacy  of  the  elimination  of 
this  program  are  well  known  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  whom  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
spect.   As  long  ago  as  1959  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that,  standing  in  the  well 
of  this  great  Chamber,  amendments  were 
offered  to  the  bill  which  would  phase  out 
the  program.    They  were  offered  first  for 
a  period  of  3  years.     Then  they  were 
offered  for  a  period  of  2  years,  but  they 
fell  upon  deaf  ears.     Members  of  the 
other  body  did  the  same  thing. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  RONCALIO]  and  some  of  the  others 
who  have  just  entered  this  great  body, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this  issue. 
The  cries  that  we  hear  now  about  the 
intensity  of  the  program  are  cries  that 
we  have  been  hearing  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  They  could  have  taken  these 
measures  a  long  time  ago. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  de- 
velop today  is  the  point  that  there  are 
adequate  solutions  to  this  problem  and 
that  we  do  not  need  to  be  overly  con- 
cerned, providing  certain  measures  are 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  review  the 
situation.  The  policy  to  halt  the  mass 
importation  of  foreign  labor,  it  must  be 
clear,  is  not  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  This  was  done  by  the  Congress 
and  the  personalities  apart.  I  am  sure 
my  good  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
TEAGUE]  will  agree  that  the  action  was 
taken  by  this  Congress. 

We  heard  Members  who  voted  for  the 
gentleman's  request  for  a  year's  exten- 
sion get  into  this  well,  one  after  another, 
and  say  they  are  going  along  with  the 
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gentleman's  request  and  his  colleagues 
who  were  supporting  the  year's  exten- 
sion, but  that  this  was  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  replete 
with  that,  and  in  the  interest  of  time, 
I  have  avoided  detailing  this. 

So  the  point  is  that,  we  had  adequate 
warning.  It  has  been  quite  clear  that  the 
program  is  over  and  that  the  Congress 
has  taken  an  express  position  on  this 
subject.  Any  such  criticism  or  compli- 
ments about  the  termination  of  this  pro- 
gram, should  not.  I  submit  to  you  gentle- 
men, be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  but  to  the  Congress.  For  as  has 
been  suggested  by  many  growers  in  many 
of  the  areas,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  attempt  through  administrative 
action  to  reinstitute  a  program  of  mass 
importation  of  foreign  labor,  he  would  be 
doing  so  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the 
actions  that  we  have  noted. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  very 
clear  at  this  juncture  that  Public  Law  414 
from  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  was  not  and  is  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  Public  Law  78.  If  it  is 
used  as  such,  legislative  action  will  be 
necessary. 

THE  CROPS   ARE   NOT   ROTTING THET    ARE   BEING 

HARVESTED 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
this  point,  because  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
vital  and  it  is  something  that  pervades 
this  discussion  whenever  we  get  into  it. 

We  hear  the  crops  are  rotting  in  the 
fields  and  are  not  being  harvested.  This 
is  April  1965.  These  dire  warnings  of 
crops  rotting  in  the  fields  for  want  of 
someone  to  harvest  them  so  far  is  non- 
sense. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  crops  are 
being  harvested  and  in  some  cases  In 
advance  of  last  year's  harvest.  To  date, 
the  only  reported  crop  loss  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  the  result 
of  a  freeze  January  18.  The  Citrus 
Growers  Mutual  claimed  a  $4  to  $5  mil- 
lion loss,  a  figure  not  yet  substantiated. 
And.  it  is  entirely  probable  that  this 
figure  represents  the  difference  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  October 
1964  estimate  of  an  83.6  million  box 
orange  crop  and  the  February  1965  re- 
vised estimate  of  80.6  million  boxes.  In 
other  words,  the  claimed  crop  loss  might, 
in  fact,  be  no  loss  at  all. 

Equally  significant  is  that  while  grow- 
ers were  crying  over  labor  shortages  and 
loss  of  crops  the  juice  concentrate  plants 
in  Rorida  were  working  at  full  capac- 
ity— 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week — and 
could  not  have  processed  additional 
citrus  if  available.  I  have  ample  news- 
paper stories  to  document  the  F>oint  that 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  that  the  crops 
are  being  harvested  is  conclusive.  The 
orange  crop  in  Florida  is  44  percent 
greater  this  year  than  it  was  last.  De- 
spite this.  65  percent  of  this  year's  crop 
is  already  in,  compared  with  only  57 
percent  a  year  ago.  In  terms  of  total 
production,  there  has  already  been  47,- 
450,000  boxes  of  oranges  harvested  for 
this  year  compared  \vrith  28,668,500  boxes 
for  the  like  period  in  1964. 


Nor  has  there  been  a  crop  loss  in  other 
States,  including  California  where  lettuce 
and  lemons  have  been  and  are  being 
picked.  As  recently  as  March  15,  a  State 
of  California  in-season  report  made  clear 
that  "market  conditions,  particularly  in 
lettuce  and  green  onions,  have  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  level  of  employ- 
ment." This  "market  condition"  is  the 
result  of  growers  controlling  production 
to  protect  prices. 

In  mid-February  it  was  reported  that . 
growers  in  California's  Imperial  Valley 
had  made  a  gentleman's  agreement  to 
harvest  lettuce  only  four  days  a  week  in 
an  effort  to  support  prices.  At  that 
time  a  California  Employment  Service 
official  reported  that  the  "demand  for 
lettuce  was  good,  but  because  of  a  mar- 
keting agreement,  lettuce  was  harvested 
only  4  days  a  week,"  and  that  the  situa- 
tion was  expected  to  continue  through 
mid-March,  when  some  of  the  growers 
"will  have  finished  cutting." 

AMERICANS  ARE   AVAILABLE THEY   WILL  DO  THE 

WORK 

In  mid-March  there  were  about  24,000 
more  American  workers  employed  in 
agriculture  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  Americans 
employed  in  agriculture  at  the  middle  of 
March  was  290.400. 

In  California,  about  8,000  more  domes- 
tic workers  were  employed  than  at  the 
same  period  in  1964  and  Florida  showed 
an  increase  of  more  than  7.000  in  domes- 
tic wprkers  for  the  like  period  a  year  ago. 

There  have  been  times  this  year  when 
as  many  as  3.500  foreign  workers  already 
in  Florida  have  been  put  on  a  standby 
and  did  not  work  because  there  was  no 
work  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  facts,  I 
contend,  clearly  prove  that  Americans 
can  and  will  do  the  work,  given  the  op- 
portunity, adequate  pay  and  decent 
living  and  working  conditions. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  it  important  that 
in  arriving  at  the  totals  of  Americans 
engaged  in  agricultural  employment  the 
gentleman  should  consider  the  number 
of  foreign  agricultural  workers  who  are 
on  the  green  program.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  tell  me  of  those  there  are 
in  California  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
this  season  of  1964,  and  how  many  there 
were  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  in  1964 
and  the  years  subsequent  thereto? 

These  are  pertinent  facts  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man asks  a  fair  question  in  respect  to  the 
current  figures.  I  do  not  have  them 
available  but  I  will  be  glad  to  supply 
them  for  the  Record.  I  do  have  and  ex- 
pect to  supply  in  the  Record  figures  for 
1964  which  are  specific  and  complete. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  number  of  these  green-card 
workers  or  the  probable  number  classi- 
fied as  part  of  this  increase  of  domestics 
should  be  known  if  we  are  meeting  this 
labor  need  purely  from  domestic  sources? 


Mr.  COHELAN.  There  has  always 
been  a  very  active  traffic  in  this  kind  of 
labor  in  our  State.  I  would  presume 
that  activity  continues.  The  gentle- 
man's question  is  a  fair  one,  and  I  am 
sure  we  should  deal  with  it  in  terms  of 
statistics.  I  think  we  can  get  that  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  I  have  been  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  during  the  period 
extending  from  July  1,  1964,  through 
March  24,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certified  387  requests  for  immigration 
from  Mexico  to  work  in  agriculture  in 
this  country.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant  figure  to  have,  as  the  gentleman 
has  suggested,  and  I  think  it  is  further 
and  significant  information  that  the 
need  for  farm  labor  is  being  met  by 
American  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  response  to  the 
request  for  information  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  fMr.  Moss],  I 
would  like  to  provide  additional  data  re- 
garding the  green-card  workers  in  agri- 
culture. 

First,  and  this  I  believe  is  a  very  basic 
point,  the  green-card  worker  is  now  and 
always  has  been,  for  the  purposes  of  em- 
ployment statistics,  counted  as  a  do- 
mestic worker.  Once  a  work  record  is 
established,  he  is  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  or  whatever  other 
benefits  his  type  of  work  provides  work- 
ers who  are  American  citizens.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  green-card  worker  is  not  counted 
separately  and  is  considered  available 
domestic  labor. 

Since  July  1.  1963,  every  Mexican  ap- 
plying for  a  permanent  visa  to  worlc  in 
the  United  States  has  been  required  to 
prove  that  he  has  a  bona  fide  job  offer. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its 
affiliated  State  employment  security 
agencies,  must  then  check  to  insure  that 
a  labor  shortage  actually  exists  in  that 
job  classification  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  this  worker  will  not  adversely 
affect  U.S.  workers  similarly  employed. 
On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  Labor 
Department  may  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve admission. 

As  I  reported  earlier,  between  July  1, 
1964,  and  March  24, 1965,  there  were  only 
387  Mexicans  approved  for  agriculture 
work.  This  compared  with  2.099  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  type  of 
requests  and  the  number  approved  from 
July  1.  1963.  through  March  24  of  this 
year: 
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Type  of  request. 


Total  requests 

Total  approved 

Noi^agrlculture  requests.. 
Nonagriculture  approved. 

Agriculture  requests 

Agriculture  approvals 


Julvl.  1963. 

to  June  30, 

1964 


17.  m 
4,174 
8.232 
2.075 
9.229 
2.099 


Julvl,  1964. 

to  Mar.  24, 

1965 


20,373 
2,832 

12.430 

2.447 

7,M2 

387 


Of  the  2,099  agriculture  approvals  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  1,738  were  approved  m 
the  Dallas,  Tex.,  office.  Similarly,  from 
July  1,  1964  to  March  24,  1965,  328  of  the 
387  were  approved  in  the  Dallas  office. 


Apnl  6,  1965 

Tn„rthprmore   I  have  been  advised  by        I.  for  one.  would  feel  it  is  high  time 

..^ns   ImSration  Service,  that  the     we  define  that  labor  market  and  try  to 

^^'  Kor  of  green-card  workers  commut-     meet  the  requirements  through  the  ex- 

""^t^f  the  uSted  States  on  a  daily  basis    isting  labor  supply  and  through  meeting 

Twtk  fn  a^rfcufture  is  "negligible."        the  kinds  of  conditions  that  will  shape 

^M  qneaker  when  we  consider  the  fact     up  and  hold  an  adequate  labor  force. 

that  the  number  of  American  workers         '^^-  ^.^.i^«o„  vr.r.r.r.    «nH  T  hate 

imoloyed  in  agriculture  has  increased 

hv  more  than  23.000  over  the  figure  of  a 

vear  ago  and  when  we  relate  this  figure 

to  the  very  small  number  of  green-card 

aoprovals  during;  the  last  year,  it  is  hard 

to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Americans 

are  willing  to  do  farm  labor  and  that 

more  are  doing  it  than  ever  before. 
Mr.  HANNA.     Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
Mr.  HANNA.     I  should  like  to  refer 

back  to  the  gentleman's  remarks  in  terms 

of  what  was  behind  the  action  of  the 

House.    If  I  understood  it  correctly,  the 

action  of  the  House  was  an  adoption 

of  the  Missouri  plan  in  the  sense  of  the 

Missouri  slogan,  "Show  me." 
I  think  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 

House  that  we  would  never  determine 

whether  or  not  domestic  laborers  could 
do  the  work  which  was  being  done  by 

the  foreign  laborers  unless  we  did  away 
with  the  bracero  program,  which  many 
of  us  felt  would  return  us  to  a  good  utili- 
zation of  domestic  labor. 

At  all  times,  if  I  recall  correctly,  there 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  consideration 
and  certainly  in  the  forefront  of  my 
mind,  that  a  high  criterion  of  a  showing 
of  need  was  still  a  possibility  of  entry 
into  the  green  card  worker  field  in  the 
414  program.  I  am  not  saying  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  demonstrated 
what  our  need  actually  is,  but  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  not  saying  now  that  the 
Missouri  plan  has  definitely  shown  that 
we  have  no  need  whatsoever  for  foreign 
labor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  As  he  knows.  I 
admire  him  greatly  and  respect  his  in- 
terpretation. Indeed,  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  say  that  is  the  interpretation 
of  many  of  our  colleagues  who  are  very 
interested  in  this  problem  in  California, 
and  w^ho  have  an  intense  concern  with 
this  because  of  the  character  and  nature 
of  their  districts. 

My  view  of  it  is  somewhat  broader,  al- 
though it  does  not  completely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation. I  feel  primarily  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  quite  correct  in  assuming  what 
we  are  facing  here  is  a  question  of  labor 
supply  price  in  a  free  American  labor 
market.  As  the  gentleman  will  recall 
from  going  through  the  debates  and  the 
discussions  on  this  issue,  we  have  in  this 
country  a  great  mass  of  human  beings 
who  are  available  for  seasonal  labor ;  who 
are  by  far  and  away  the  lowest  paid  peo- 
ple in  our  society;  who  are  denied  the 
protections  of  social  insurance,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  compensation 
insurance;  whose  average  income  is  low; 
and  who  are  the  most  helpless  creatures 
we  have  in  our  entire  society.  In  this 
particular  area  of  work  potential  we  even 
deny  them  their  labor  market. 
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The  gentleman  knows,  and  I  hate  to 
keep  picking  on  my  own  State  because 
all  of  our  colleagues  from  California 
know  that  our  State  is  perhaps  the  most 
advanced  State  in  the  Union  in  its  treat- 
ment of  migratory  labor.  At  this  time  it 
adds  little  to  the  discussion  to  go  into 
detailed  criticism  of  other  areas  in  the 
country. 

This  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  situa- 
ation,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  it.  But  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  in  California  where 
we  do  have,  and  are  having,  an  increas- 
ingly diminishing  requirement  for  labor, 
the  very  interesting  and  significant  fact 
is  that  those  growers  who  have  under- 
taken to  provide  decent  housing  and 
decent  conditions,  and  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  labor  in  our  State — and  I 
could  cite  some  of  our  great  packing  con- 
cerns that  are  involved  in  this — have  not 
hired  a  foreign  worker  for  many,  many 
years.  The  gentleman  knows  this  to  be 
true.  So  my  approach  to  this  problem, 
in  reviewing  the  entire  situation,  would 
certainly  include  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation as  well  as  my  own. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  hope  that  he  counts 
this  Representative  as  one  who  has  a 
deep  concern  for  the  plight  of  these  work- 
ers to  whom  he  has  referred. 

But  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  that  those  of  us  who  have  dis- 
tricts that  are  involved  in  agriculture  in 
the  State  of  California  are  appropriately 
concerned  when  the  department  of 
labor  of  the  State  of  California  comes 
with  a  report,  as  the  gentleman  knows 
they  have  come  forward  with  such  a  re- 
port, that  there  will  actually  be  shortages 
in  certain  specialized  crops  within  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  State  of  California. 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  that 
we  are  right  to  entertain  some  concern 
here,  and  the  gentleman  will  agree 
further  that  we  do  net  know  what  the 
facts  are  until  the  season  has  passed. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  at  the  outset  I  made  this  re- 
mark, and  I  want  to  underscore  it.  And 
I  speak  today  in  a  tone  of  conciliation 
and  of  trying  to  get  the  hard  facts  out  on 
the  table:  to  get  this  thing  aired  and 
ventilated.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  "I  am  certain  also  that 
the  responsible  people  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment will  give  the  Nation's  growers 
every  reasonable  and  necessary  aid  to  in- 
sure the  harvesting  of  this  year's  crops." 
At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  permit  me  to  proceed  with 
my  statement  since  there  are  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  who 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

At  the  peak  employment  season  last 
year  there  were  1,236,500  Americans  em- 
ployed   in   agriculture    throughout   the 


United  States.  That  is  nearly  twice  the 
total  number  of  foreign  and  domestic 
workers  employed  in  either  March,  April, 
or  May  of  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  charts  showing  the  in- 
crease in  domestic  workers  so  far  this 
year  in  various  States : 
Number   of   domestic   and  foreign   seasonal 

farmworkers.    United    States,    by    month, 

1963  and  1964 

[In  thousands] 


196S 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

N'ovemlier. 
December- 


Domestic 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June — 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


im 


1965 

January 

February 

March  (Mar.  16)... 


245.9 

229.8 

252.2 

314.5 

687.5 

1,000.5 

1, 074. 7 

962.9 

1,024.8 

959.9 

437.9 

278.4 


249.3 
248.8 
267.3 
342.5 
696.1 
998.7 
1,236.5 
1,050.2 
968.3 
944.5 
517.9 
312.1 


279.8 
278.8 
290.4 


Foreign 


33.8 
30.3 
31.6 
37.8 
62.9 
77.9 
68. 
71.2 
105.6 
97.9 
54.0 
41.1 


29.4 
26.5 
26.7 
38.0 
51.9 
69.9 
54.4 
68.7 
92.8 
80.8 
53.6 
40.3 


16.9 
14.4 
16.4 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Report 

on  the  Labor  Force. 

Employment  on  crops  of  major  labor  short- 
age,^ California,  by  month,  1964  and  1965 

TOMATOES 

[In  thousands] 


Domestic 


im 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August- 

September 

October — 

November 

December 

196S 

January 

February 

March 


Foreign 


a2 

0 
0 
0 

LO 

1.3 

3.3 

1L2 

38.1 

26.6 

1.6 

LI 


ASPARAGUS 


im 

January 

February 

March... — - 

April - 

May - 

June 

July - 

Augu.st 

September 

Octolx?r.-- 

November - 

December - 

1965 

January 

February 

March 


0 

0 

0 

3.5 

3.7 

4.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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r.       ,^,.^^r,i-  nn  ^ot)s  of  maioT  loboT  shOTt-     Employment  on  crops  of  major  labor  short-  Employment  on  crops  of  major  labor  short. 

^Z%^c!ufc^i^^v^Lm%4^^^  1965-         ale,  California,  by  month,  1964  and  1965-  <l9e^^^^^Jornia,  by  month.  1964  ana  1965^ 

Continued                                                                 Continued  on    n  e          ^^^^^^^^ 

LETTTJCE  2 '  MELONS — Continued 

,,    ^.            ,  ,  (In  thousands] 

(In  thousands  In  thousands] 


Domestic     Foreign 


im 

January.'. 

Febraary 

Miirch 

April 

May - 

June 

July 

August 

September 

"October.- 

November 

December. — 


1963 


January — 
February.. 
.March 


CEI-ERT  • 


19'!. 


January — 
February. . , 

March 

April 

May -- 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1905 


January... 
February. 
March 


STRAWBERRIES  • 


mi 


January — 
February- - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeml)er. 

October 

November. 
December. - 


ms 


January.. 
Februiury. 
March... 


GRAPES 


196i 


January — 
February. - 

March 

April 

Alay 

June 

July 

August 

Septeml)er- 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1965 


January... 
February - 
March 


MELONS 


1964 

January — - 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


1.4 

2.0 

1.2 

1.8 

2.2 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

3.3 

1.7 

4.2 

1.8 

3.7 

l.fi 

3.5 

.7 

4.7 

14 

6.4 

.7 

3.9 

.9 

2.3 

2.4 

.1 

2.0 

0 

2.8 

0 

16.7 
11.0 
1.4 
.1 
5.4 
7.3 
3.0 


12.5 

51.2 

32.6 

3.4 

6.2 

18.1 

14.8 

3.2 

Domestic 

Foreign 

196i 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
1.0 

0 

0 

T)f  ceml^er                         

0 

Tftiiiifirv 

1966 

0 

0 

0 

Domestic     Foreign 


0.8 

0.6 

.9 

.5 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.8 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.5 

.4 

1.2 

.6 

1.5 

.5 

2.1 

•0 

1.5 

.9 

.3 

1.3 

0 

1.4 

0 

0.3 

0 

0 

0 

.4 

.6 

2.1 

2.8 

2.9 

8.5 

2.1 

10.4 

2.0 

6.3 

1.2 

4.6 

.  7 

3.7 

.4 

2.3 

.5 

0 

.1 

0 

.1 

0 

.4 

0 

.1 

0 

LEMONS 


January 

February. 

Miirch 

April. 

.May 

June 

July 

.\ugust 

September 

October 

November 

December 


0.2 
0 
0 
0 
2 

'.A 

.9 
0 

1.2 
2.5 

.1 
0 


0 

0 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.4 

.8 

0 

2.4 

.1 

3.2 

.2 

1.1 

3.2 

1.2 

2.9 

.5 

1.6 

ORANGES 


mi 

January 

February 

March 

April -- 

May 

June 

July.- 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1965 

January 

February. --. 

March - 


DATES 


19Gi 

January — -- 

February 

March - 

.\pril 

-May 

June 

July — - 

.\ugust - 

September.. 

Oclot)er 

November -- 

December 

1965 

January 

February 

March... 


COTTON 


January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July - 

August — 
Septeml^er 
October... 
November 
December. 

January... 
February. 
March 


January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May- 

June -. 

July - 

.\ugust 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


196i 


January... 
February . 
March 


196S 


0.7 


1.4 

2.0 
2.5 
.9 
0 

2.1 
2.8 
1.0 


0.4 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.2 

3.0 

3.1 

2.7 

1.5 

0 

0 


'  As  indicated  by  substantial  foreign-worker  employ 
ment  in  1964. 

■  Most  foreign  workers  used  in  lettuce  harvest  and  pre- 
harvest  activities  in  1964  were  employed  in  the  desert 
and  tlie  central  coast  areas.  In  the  former,  foreipi- 
worker  lettuce  emplovment  was  between  1,000  and  2,000 
throughout  the  1st  quarter,  before  trailing  off  in  April. 
The  fall  season  in  that  area  began  in  September  and 
foreign-worker  employment  in  lettuce  reached  a  peak  of 
3.2i)0  on  Oct.  31.  Foreign  workers  were  used  in  central 
coast  lettuce  activities  from  March  to  November,  foreip 
emplovment  reaching  a  peak  of  5.200  in  May.  A  few 
hundred  foreign  workers  were  used  in  lettuce  activities 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev  in  October  and  November 
and  somewhat  more  than  100  foreign  lettuce  workers 
were  emploved  in  the  south  coast  from  April  to  June. 

3  All  emplovment  figures  for  individual  crops  are  as  of 
midmonth.  In  the  narrative  discussion  of  the  agricul- 
tural labor  situation  In  California,  employment  figures 
relate  to  annual  peak  employment  in  the  crop,  wliich 
may  not  coincide  with  a  midmonth. 

*  Less  than  50  workers. 

Number   of   domestic   and   foreign  seasonal 
farmworkers,  Florida,  by  month.  1963-65 
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Number   of  domestic   and   foreign  seasonal 
farmworkers,  California,  by  month,  1963-65 
(In  thousands] 
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Acreage    and    production    of    major    crops, 
Arizona,  1963-65 — Continued 

PRODUCTION 

[In  thousands] 
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2,  .106 
1.970 
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Estimated  number  of  unemployed  workers 
and  rate  of  unemployment.  California,  by 
month,  1964  and  1965 

(In  thousnnds] 
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Number  of  domestic   and  foreign   seasonal 
farmworkers,  Arizona,  by  month,  1963-65 
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Acreage    and    production    of    major    crops, 
Arizona,  1963-65 

ACREAGE 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Lettuce! 

18,900 
17,500 

17,900 
19.700 

Cantaloups ' 

'  Lite  fall  crops. 
»  Spring  crops. 

GROWER    COOPERATION    LACKING 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  a  large  number  of  growers 
have  not  and  are  not  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  recruit  and  keep  domestic  work- 
ers. We  find  stoi-y  after  story  in  the 
newspapers  emphasizing  the  lack  of 
grower  cooperation  in  efforts  to  recruit 
an  adequate  domestic  labor  force.  The 
simple  facts  seem  to  be  that  growers 
do  not  want  American  workers. 

Business  Week  magazine  recently 
quoted  the  Reverend  John  Simmon 
charging  some  California  growers  with 
"systematically  sabotaging  the  cam- 
paign, harassing  new  workers,  whittling 
down  new  minimum  wages,  and  using 
other  devices  to  create  the  illusion  of 
the  inadequacy  and  incompetence  of  the 
American  farm  labor  force." 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  example  show- 
ing the  bad  faith  of  many  growers.  It 
is  the  report  of  two  men,  Gonzalo  Miguel 
Guerra  and  Ellsworth  L.  Garrett,  who 
were  recruited  in  Texas  to  work  the 
citrus    groves    around    Santa    Barbara, 

Calif.  ^   , 

Both  men,  along  with  21  others,  had 
been  informed  of  the  great  opportunities 
in  Santa  Barbara  through  a  recruiting 
campaign  conducted  throughout  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  by  the  Texas  Labor 
Agency.  Apparently,  a  beautiful  picture 
was  painted  of  citrus  work  in  Santa 
Barbara.  The  men  were  told  that  work- 
ers were  averaging  $24  to  $30  per  day, 
and  some  even  better.  They  were  to  be 
guaranteed  $1.25  a  hour  and  50  cents 
per  box  for  all  over  20  boxes  of  lemons 
picked  in  an  8-hour  day.  They  were 
told  that  no  experience  was  needed. 

These  men  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara 
the  17th  of  March.  They  were  taken 
from  the  bus  which  had  brought  them 
from  Texas,  handed  a  bed  roll,  and  told 
they  would  be  going  to  work  the  next 
day.  But,  before  they  could  go  to  work, 
they  would  have  to  take  a  physical  ex- 
amination. 

Now  this  physical  examination  is 
standard  practice  in  California  and  is 
required  by  the  insurance  carriers  to 
protect  them  against  false  claims  re- 
sulting from  previous  injuries.  And,  in 
lemons,  workers  must  also  be  checked  for 
colorblindness.  Importantly,  however, 
these  men  from  Texas,  brought  more 
than  2,000  miles  from  their  homes,  were 
not  told  of  the  physical  examination  be- 
fore leaving  nor  was  the  reason  ever 

explained.  .c  „  ^  x 

Fortunately;  none  of  the  men  failed  to 
pass  the  physical.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  happened  to  them  had  they 

failed.  ,    .     , 

The  men  were  put  to  work  in  lemon 
groves,  which  they  say  were  well  picked 
over.   At  the  end  of  40  hours,  some  of  the 


men  were  fired  for  failure  to  achieve  the 
required  quota  of  20  boxes  per  day.  In 
Texas,  no  one  was  told  about  a  quota 
after  40  hours.  At  this  time,  most  of  the 
men  working  out  of  the  camp  were  aver- 
aging 16  to  19  boxes  per  day.  There 
were  several  there  with  experience  in 
lemon  picking  but  only  two  were  averag- 
ing the  20 -box  quota. 

The  two  men  mentioned  earlier  were 
finally  let  go  after  48  hours  because  they 
failed  to  make  the  quota.  And  they  were 
let  go  with  $1.24  net  pay  for  48  hours 
work,  in  a  strange  town,  2,000  miles  from 
home. 

Growers  using  these  kind  of  tactics 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  coopera- 
tion or  interest  in  seeing  that  Americans 
are  available  to  fill  our  farm  jobs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  growers  using 
those  kinds  of  tactics  are  engaging  in 
reprehensible  practices  and  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  would  stand 
up  to  defend  them.  They  are  entitled  to 
every  bit  of  contempt  we  can  have  for 
them. 

The  gentleman  is  not  contending,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  typical  of  the  growers 
in  California? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  indeed  not  say- 
ing so,  but  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
they  are  all  too  common  and  that  in 
those  areas  where  this  is  happening  we 
are  having  our  difficulties. 

One  of  my  purposes  in  taking  this 
special  order  this  afternoon  is  to  bring 
this  out  and  to  urge  anyone  in  the  in- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States  who 
is  adopting  or  using  those  practices  to 
abandon  them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  cer- 
tainly would  join  in  urging  any  farmer 
and  all  farmers  to  refrain  from  and  to 
avoid  any  improper  practices.  As  the 
gentleman  who  comes  from  Sacramento 
so  well  stated,  with  scores  of  thousands 
of  farmers  these  things  are  going  to  hap- 
pen once  in  a  while,  just  like  once  in 
a  while  a  clergyman  does  not  do  the  right 
thing — or  a  college  professor,  or  a  union 
official,  or  even  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  will  not  take  more  time  now.  I  will 
take  a  special  order  later,  to  offer  statis- 
tics which  I  believe  are  completely  at 
variance  with  the  statistics  being  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  and  I  are  known 
to  disagree  on  this  subject,  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  observation  he  has  made 
and  I  sincerely  believe  he  means  it.  I 
would  think  the  evidence  may  show  there 
are  more  such  persons  who  may  be  active 
in  the  industry  than  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  believe.  In  any  event,  this  is  not, 
unfortunately,  an  isolated  instance. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Council  of  California  Growers  put  out 
a  newsletter  dated  March  29.  1965.  enti- 
tled   "Impressions:    The    Secretary    of 
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Labor  and  the  Black  Sheep."   The  news- 
letter noted: 

The  facts  are  that  once  again  responsible 
California  agriculture  has  been  clobbered  by 
the  black  sheep  •  •  •  by  the  "chicken  neck 
profiteers"  •  •  •  by  the  operators  of  filthy, 
disgraceful,  farm  labor  camps  •  •  •  by 
growers  who,  incredibly  enough,  did  not  have 
toilet  facilities  In  their  fields. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  the  Council 
of  California  Growers  admits  that  with- 
in Its  ranks  there  are  individuals  who 
do  practice  the  procedures  outlined  by 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  newsletter  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  newsletter  is  as  follows: 
Impressions:   The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
THE  "Black  Sheep" 

This  newsletter  Is  written  on  the  basis  of 
our  experiences  and  observations  gained 
while  traveling  with  U.S.  Labor  Secretary 
Willard  Wirtz  during  his  whirlwind  tour  of 
California.  A  tour,  we  might  add.  that  con- 
sisted of  20-hour  days  by  a  man  who  ap- 
peared genuinely  interested  in  getting  all  of 
the  facts  he  could.  Facts  which  he  needs  to 
have  in  order  to  make  the  very  important 
decisions  he  must  make.  And  to  get  agri- 
culture to  understand  what  he  considers  the 
very  Important  facts  that  we  in  agricul- 
ture  must   understand. 

Speaking  very  frankly,  as  Indeed  we  must, 
if  Secretary  Wirtz  decides  to  allow  supple- 
mentary workers  to  come  into  California 
under  Public  Lj>w  414,  it  will  be  because  he 
really  understands  the  problems  faced  by 
responsible  growers,  processors,  suppliers,  and 
others  during  this  critical  transitional  period. 
It  will  not  be  that  all  the  things  he  saw 
served  to  convince  him  that  al'  California 
growers  are  really  doing  everything  they  can 
to  fully  utilize  and  maintain  a  qualified  do- 
mestic labor  force. 

And  the  tragic  thing  is  that  this  impres- 
sion was  created  not  so  much  by  growers  as 
by  farm  labor  contractors,  by  "professional" 
camp  operators  including  some  county-oper- 
ated facilities,  and  by  others.  Unfortunately 
there  were  some  growers  who  did  contrib- 
ute to  this  overall  Impression.  Not  many, 
but  enough.  And  their  housing  facilities, 
their  lack  of  compliance  with  field  sanitary 
facilities,  etc.,  were  so  bad  that — as  is  always 
the  case — the  entire  Industry  got  clobbered 
by  the  actions  of  these  irresponsible 
segments. 

Mr.  Wirtz.  the  people  of  this  country — 
and  responsible  California  agriculture — be- 
lieve that  growers  must  play  the  game  fair 
and  square.  And  this  means  providing  the 
type  of  decent  farm  labor  camp  facilities 
and  decent  field  conditions  that  will  help 
attract  and  hold  domestic  workers.  Then  If 
these  things  are  done  and  still  a  legitimate 
shortage  exists,  then  the  case  will  have  been 
honestly  and  fairly  proven. 

But  as  we  said,  this  was  not  the  overall 
impression  which  the  Secretary  gained.  Nor 
was  it  the  impression  the  members  of  his 
staff  and  press  retinue  gained.  Nor  was  It 
the  impression  that  the  general  public  gained. 

And  this  is  tragic.  For  a  great  many  In- 
dividual growers.  Farm  Labor  Association 
managers  and  their  staffs — allied  Industry 
leaders  and  key  olBcials  from  the  Teamsters 
Union — and  of  course,  your  council  worked 
their  hearts  out  to  bring  together  with  Mr. 
Wirtz  and  his  party  the  people  and  the  facts 
which  could  accurately  and  honestly  enable 
him  to  better  understand  the  many  rami- 
fications of  our  growing  crisis. 


As  was  evidenced  by  the  Secretary's  ex- 
treme interest  and  request  for  immediate 
foUowup  conferences  with  him  in  Washing- 
ton, a  much  greater  understanding  of  the 
issues  by  all  concerned  came  from  these  dis- 
cussions. But  the  overall  impression  gained 
by  the  Secretary,  and  by  the  public,  was  not 
good.  And  how  much  this  impression  will 
affect  his  final  decisions  can  only  be  guessed 
at.    And  we  don't  like  to  guess. 

We  deal  in  facts.  And  the  facts  are  that 
once  again  responsible  California  agriculture 
has  been  clobbered  by  the  black  sheep,  by 
the  "chicken  neck  profiteers,"  by  the  opera- 
tors of  filthy,  disgraceful,  farm  labor  camps, 
by  growers  who.  Incredibly  enough,  did  not 
have  toilet  facilities  in  their  fields. 

And,  we  must  add,  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  get  clobbered  unless  we  do  something 
about  it.    And  fast. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  obvious  to  responsible 
agriculture — as  it  is  to  the  public  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor — that  the  type  of 
things  contributing  to  this  adverse  impres- 
sion cannot  be  condoned. 

Let's  first  go  on  record  there. 

Then  on  to  the  next  step.  If  we,  the  in- 
dividual farmer,  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
minority  who  would  find  it  "inconvenient" 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a  local  or  na- 
tional TV  camera  to  come  into  the  housing 
facilities  we  operate,  then  we'd  better  start 
cleaning  up.    And  now. 

If  we  don't  operate  our  own  hotising — as 
most  of  us  don't,  but  do  finance  it  through 
our  farm  labor  association — then  let's  make 
certain  that  these  association-provided  hous- 
ing and  feeding  facilities  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory that  we'd  be  proud  to  see  on  national 
television. 

And  if  we  employ  the  services  of  a  farm 
labor  contractor,  then  let's  make  absolutely 
certain  that  that  farm  labor  contractor  isn't 
providing  the  type  of  hovising,  feeding  facil- 
ities, and  the  like  that  Secretary  Wirtz  de- 
scribed as  "making  me  ashamed  that  any- 
thing like  this  exists  in  this  country."  And 
let  us  hasten  to  say  that  we  visited  those 
facilities  too.  And  there  was  no  exaggera- 
tion by  Mr.  Wirtz  on  this — or  any  of  the  other 
points  he  made  along  these  lines. 

The  same  applies  to  those  of  us  who  live 
in  areas  where  our  local  housing  authorities 
operate  facilities  right  out  of  the  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  era.  Facilities  such  as  the  Llnnel 
Farm  Labor  Center  or  the  Cutler  facilities, 
also  a  county  housing  authority  operation. 
As  you  may  have  read  In  your  local  news- 
paper this  Is  the  place  where  "walking  away 
from  the  communal  lavatory  in  the  center  of 
a  circle  of  ramshackle  two-  and  three-room 
buildings  overrun  with  barefoot  children," 
Secretary  Wirtz  shuddered  and  said,  "Did 
you  see  that? — God." 

As  employers,  as  the  people  for  whom  the 
farmworkers  of  this  country  really  work, 
we  can't  pass  the  buck  on  to  the  farm  labor 
contractor  or  anyone  else.  We  may  employ 
him  to  help  us  recruit,  house,  and  train  labor. 
But  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  work- 
ers Is  ours.    And  the  buck  stops  here. 

Most  growers  In  this  State  already  know 
this.  Responsible  members  of  this  Industry 
make  certain  that  their  labor  contractor  pro- 
vides decent  facilities  and  the  like  before 
they  hire  that  contractor.  And  keep  on  that 
contractor  and /or  work  with  their  local  as- 
sociation to  see  that  decent  conditions  are 
maintained  both  In  the  camps  and  In  the 
fields. 

But  obviously  some  don't.  And  since  all  of 
us  are  hurt — and  hurt  badly — by  the  actions 
of  those  that  don't.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
it's  up  to  us  collectively  and  individually  to 
see  that  the  type  of  things  that  do  exist  that 
are  wrong — are  made  right. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
briefly.   I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  that  the 


Council  of  California  Growers  recog- 
nized this  situation  and  are  trying  to 
clean  it  up.  Since  Santa  Barbara  was 
mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  and  it  is 
in  my  district,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Secretary  Wirtz,  who  spent  a  little 
time  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  found  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  complain  about  in 
the  labor  camps  in  and  around  Santa 
Barbara  and  throughout  my  district.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  very  compli- 
mentary about  them. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  LMr.  Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  taking  this  time  to  inform 
the  Congress  on  a  very  vital  issue  which 
is  still  facing  the  Congress,  although  we 
thought  we  had  this  resolved  a  year  ago. 
If  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelan]  is  the  chief  executioner,  I  was 
happy  to  have  been  one  of  his  followers, 
and  I  would  say  also  that  he  was  the 
chief  executioner  of  an  evil  which  need- 
ed to  be  executed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  Congress  took  a 
major  step  toward  dismantling  legisla- 
tion left  over  from  past  emergencies 
when  it  voted  to  extend  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  only  to  the  end  of 
December  1964  and  then  to  terminate  it. 
There  is  a  move  now  among  well-in- 
tioned  Members  of  this  House  to  revive 
this  program,  and  I  rise  to  question  its 
wisdom. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  with  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  in  cheap  labor  from 
abroad  to  work  on  its  farms.  The  State 
of  Hawaii  learned  long  ago  that  even- 
tually it  would  have  to  rely  on  local 
labor,  adequately  paid  and  decently 
treated,  to  fill  its  needs. 

Today  the  plantation  fTeldworker  in 
Hawaii  earns  $24.10  a  day,  including 
fringe  benefits.  Contract  labor  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Workers  from  Japan  and 
the  Philippines  pass  through  Honolulu 
on  their  way  to  work  on  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  not  on  our  plantations  in 
Hawaii.  We  have  sufBcient  labor,  per- 
manently resident  in  our  State,  to  do  our 
farm  work. 

The  administration  now  has  a  program 
underway  to  end  poverty  in  America. 
Many  Americans  are  poverty  stricken  be- 
cause they  cannot  work  or  are  unable  to 
find  work.  But  there  are  many  who  do 
work  and  still  hover  on  poverty  because 
they  are  paid  such  low  wages. 

I  have  heard  it  said  about  some  of  the 
unemployed  in  California  that  they  will 
not  do  stoop  labor  on  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table farms  of  that  great  State.  It  is 
said  that  because  they  can  get  enough 
money  to  live  on  from  relief  they  will 
not  work.  Therefore,  we  hear,  we  must 
revive  the  program  for  Importing  Mexi- 
can labor  or  nm  the  risk  of  seeing  crops 
rot  in  the  fields. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  worse 
for  crops  to  rot  in  the  fields  or  for  men  to  \ 
starve  in  our  cities.    On  whom  does  it 
reflect,  when  we  say  a  man  will  receive 
more  on  relief  than  he  can  earn  cutting 
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,  ,tnre  or  picking  cherries?    Does  it  re- 
L'Tnn  the  man  on  relief  or  on  the 
P'Lf  who  pays  wages  which  will  pro- 
Sess  than  relief  allowances?    Should 
''f.nt  relief  allowances  or  raise  wages? 
^°The  fa'^    of  California  are  no  less 
•h  and  the  farmers  of  CaUfomia  are 
"n^Pss  ab  e  than  the  farms  and  farmers 
^°  Hawaii      indeed,   in   all   the   world 
?LeaTe  nowhere  to  be  found  farms  like 
SoS  of  California.    A  substantial  part 
Ke  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  farm 
Iduc  s  on  the  tables  of  all  America 
me      om  these  fields  and  orchards^ 
Sail  in  particular  has  been  greatly 
Sndent  on  California  for  its  rice  and 

^'r'c^^iS'bdieve  that  the  farmers  of 
rdifornia  cannot  continue  to  operate 
Shout  imported  labor.  What  they  are 
Seed  wih  now  are  withdrawal  pams- 
he  pangs  of  adjustment  from  an  easy 
noncompetitive  labor  source  to  a  com- 

''l  wonde^how  many  realize  that  Public 
Law  78  which  we  are  again  being  asked 
to  revive  was  public  law  of  the  82d  Con- 
fess   passed  in   1951.     This  law   was 
wmething  left  over  from  the  Korean 
war  emergency-and  of  doubtful  neces- 
sity even  then.  .  j  .4. 
It  has  expired  now.   We  have  buried  it, 
and  it  should  stay  buried.    The  govern- 
mental landscape  is  littered  with  hnger- 
ing  relics  of  past  programs— still  in  oper- 
ation years  after  the  need  has  ceased 

In  ending  Public  Law  78  we  ended  a 
subsidy-a  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the 
poorest  in  America.  We  had  been  hold- 
ing down  the  wages  of  American  farrn- 
workers  by  requiring  them  to  compete 
with  imported  foreign  workers.  Now  we 
have  said  to  the  farmer,  "No  more  cheap 
foreign  labor.  The  saving  of  American 
men  and  their  families  from  idleness  and 
poverty  takes  priority  over  the  saving 
of  your  crops  at  their  expense." 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  taking 
away  the  subsidy  of  cheap  labor  and 
throwing  the  farmer  into  the  free,  com- 
petitive market  for  American  labor.    It 
seems   incongruous    for    many    of    our 
fanners,  especially  our  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble fanners,  who  so  long  have  denounced 
Government  interference  in  the  economy 
and  have  boasted  that  they  sought  no 
subsidy  from  the  Government,  to  have 
to  depend  on  a  special  treaty  with  Mexico 
to  obtain  cheap  labor.    This  is  a  subsidy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  subsidy  paid  for  not  by 
our  taxpayers,  not  by  the  farmers,  but  by 
the  American   farmworkers  who   have 
paid  for  it  now  in  low  wages  and  in  un- 
employment.   Now  the  subsidy  is  gone— 
and  American  farmers  must  seek  Ameri- 
can workers  to  fill  American  farm  jobs 
once  filled  by  lowly  paid  Mexican  labor. 
The  labor  is  there  to  find.    Unemploy- 
ment in  America  is  over  SVa  million. 
You  do  not  need  to  bring  workers  from 
the  interior  of  Mexico  to  work  in  our 
fields  and  orchards.    They  are  plentifm 
in  our  American  cities  and  towns  and 
rural  slums,   looking   and  waiting   for 
work. 

The  workers  will  come,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  they  are  paid  enough.  They  will  come 
if  they  are  treated  well,  fed  well,  housed 
well.  They  will  come  if  they  are  offered 
some  continuity  of  employment,  some 
hope  for  the  future. 


Let  me  say  to  the  American  farmers 
who  seek  a  revival  of  Public  Law  78:  You 
wiU  need  to  compete  with  other  employ- 
ment opportunities.  You  wiU  need  to 
offer  a  better  hope  for  the  future  than  re- 
maining on  relief.  You  will  need  to  pay 
men  and  women  enough  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  You  will  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  wages.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  hard  way.  but  it  can  be  done.  We 
did  it  in  Hawaii.  We  did  it  through 
union  organization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining.   But  we  did  it. 

The  other  States  can  follow  our  ex- 
ample. Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
States  wiU  follow  our  example  if  we  do 
not  again  open  our  borders  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  Mexican  bracero  or  the 
influx  of  farmworkers  from  other  low- 
wage  areas.  American  workers  usmg 
machines  will  replace  Mexican  hand 
labor.  Jobs  for  Americans  at  American 
wages  will  replace  jobs  for  Mexicans  at 
Mexican  wages.  .. 

In  the  long  run,  as  our  Hawaiian  plan- 
tation owners  found.  weU-paid,  skilled 
labor  is  the  cheapest.  We  are  he  ping 
not  only  our  American  workers  but  our 
American  farmers  when  we  keep  the 
border  closed  against  a  renewal  of  Pub- 

^^%overty  will  never  be  ended  in  America 
while  wages  are  kept  to  levelr  where  a 
man  cannot  earn  over  $3,000  a  year.  For 
full-time  employment  this  requires  a  ratj 
of  $1.50  an  hour.  For  Part-time  work 
or  seasonal  employment,  which  is  the 
case  on  most  farms,  more  than  $1^50  an 
hour  must  be  paid.  If  wages  which  pro- 
vide for  a  decent  living  are  offered,  the 
fields  and  orchards  will  be  filled  with 
men  seeking  to  work. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
farmers  of  America  will  first  offer  $1.75 
an  hour  and  guarantee  year-round  work 
^d  can  still  show  that  they  cannot  get 
Efficient  labor,  it  is  then  that  we  ought 
to  consider  revival  of  Public  Law  78.  but 

not  until  then.  *v,onv 

Mr  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  his  con- 

*^  Mr  Speaker,  we  were  discussing  a  case. 
I  want  to  pursue  this  a  little  further  and 
I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  not 
an  isolated  instance.   It  is  a  pattern  that 
emeSes  whenever  you  talk  with  people 
who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural work  through  the  country.     1 
think  these  same  growers  we  nave  re- 
ferred to— I  wUl  say  as  an  aside,  the  pro- 
verbial bad  guys,  because  not  all  growers 
are  bad  guys— who  permit  and  support 
such  conditions  cry  tjiat  there  is  a  short- 
age of  domestic  workers  and  Americans 
will  not  do  the  work.    The  Problem.  I 
suggest  to  these  people,  is  not  a  shortage 
of  workers;  it  is  a  shortage  of  Pay.    " 
is  a  shortage  of  adequate  housmg  and  it 
is  a  shortage  of  decent  working  condi- 
tions.   This  need  not  be  the  case. 

There  are  growers,  although  I  suspect 
they  are  still  in  the  vast  minority,  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  providing 
clean,  livable  housing  and  adequate  facu- 
lties These  growers  are  not  using  for- 
eign labor  and  have  no  problem,  or  very 
little,  in  finding  agricultural  workers. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  realize  that  as  desirable  as 
this  might  appear  of  providing  housing, 
if  a  man,  say,  who  grows  tomatoes  ori  a 
few  acres,  needs  60  or  100  extra,  supple- 
mental harvest  hands  for  3  or  4  or  5  days 
out  of  the  year,  he  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
ply those  60  or  70  or  100  workers  with 
houses  for  the  men  and  their  families? 
It  would  cost  a  million  dollars. 

Mr  COHELAN.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting,  then?  How  is  he  going 
to  get  his  labor? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^^  .. 

Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-    . 
man  from  California. 

Mr  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  problem  is  so  much  more 
complex  than  my  very  good  friend  [Mr. 
COHELAN]    is  making  it  seem,  because 
prices  in  industry  rely  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  work 
force     We  recognize  the  need  to  house 
these  people  in  public  housing  projects, 
projects   where   we    have    substantially 
subsidized  the  housing,  but  you  cannot 
take  every  40-acre  tract  and  build  hous- 
ing on  the  land  to  accommodate  the 
workers.    It  is  going  to  take  far  more 
than  just  leaving  it  to  the  individual 

grower. 

The  large  corporate  farmer,  the  one 
you  have  mentioned,  some  of  the  large 
packinghouses,  have  the  resources  for 
the  continuing  demands  to  permit  them 
to  undertake  projects  on  the  scale  neces- 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
that  I  represent  are  farming  less  than 
40  acres  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  un- 
dertake that  type  of  program. 

Mr  COHELAN.    May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
TEAGUE]  that  that  being  so,  I  feel  that  the 
same  kind  of  ingenuity  which  these  op- 
erators used  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
keting of  their  crops  and  in  the  use  of 
marketing  cooperatives  is  that  which  can 
be  employed  to  provide  the  basic  require- 
ments to  get  and  to  hold  a  working  force. 
Mr  MOSS.    The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  industry  is  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lic housing  in  our  cities? 

Mr  COHELAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  the  State  of  California, 
as  he  very  well  knows,  our  Governor  has 
recently  received  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  which  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  to  develop  tne 
proper  kind  of  housing  for  the  very  type 
farm  operators  about  which  the  gentle- 
man is  talking. 

Mr    EDWARDS   of   California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  accordance  with  what  the  gentle- 
man was  just  saying,  in  southern  Santa 
Clara  County,  pursuant  to  the  program, 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act.  the 
farmers  have  gotten  together  and  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  planning  for  some 
very  suitable  and  comfortable  migrant 
housing  for  agricultural  workers  of  which 
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the  Federal  Government  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  will  pay  90  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  the  other  10  cents  will 
be  put  up  by  the  community  and  by  the 
growers  and  the  farmers  in  that  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further 
just  briefly? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  guess 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers  are  final- 
ly getting  in  on  the  subsidy.  For  all  of 
these  years  the  fruit  and  vegetable  farm- 
ers have  not  been  subsidized  to  any  mate- 
rial extent  in  any  way.  but  I  suppose  this 
will  now  amount  to  a  subsidy  for  them. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Except  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  able  to  get  off-the-shelf 
labor  from  out  of  the  country. 

One  such  example  is  33-year-old 
Leonard  White,  production  manager  and 
part  owner  of  Flavor  Pict  Cooperative 
near  Boynton  Beach,  Fla.  Mr.  White 
employs  600  to  700  Negroes,  Puerto  Ri- 
cans,  and  Texans  of  American- Mexican 
ancestry  to  harvest  hi» tomato  and  corn 
crops.  Mr.  White,  whose  philosophy  is, 
and  I  quote: 

Try  to  put  up  a  good  product,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  poverty,  misery  and  suffering 
of  my  workers. 

This  gentleman  provides  meals  at 
$1.30  per  day.  free  housing  and  many 
other  benefits.  He  also  developed  an 
incentive  wage  plan  that  encourages 
workers  to  stay  the  full  season  and  re- 
wards those  who  do. 

Mr.  White  recently  told  a  Florida 
newsman : 

^  sure.  I  could  exploit  these  people  and  make 
a  million  like  some  farmers  and  then  give  a 
lot  of  money  to  charity  and  ease  my  con- 
science and  get  a  lot  of  publicity,  but  that  Is 
not  my  way.  I  have  found  it  takes  a  satis- 
fied person  to  produce  well  and  a  happy 
worker  is  better  in  the  long  run. 

No  grower  who  has  made  an  honest 
effort  to  recruit  and  keep  American  work- 
ers is  going  to  suffer  for  lack  of  labor  to 
harvest  his  crop. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  limited  use 
of  foreign  workers  will  be  permitted  this 
year  during  the  peak  harvest  season,  but 
I  emphasize  again,  limited — and  I  warn 
those  who  may  misinterpret  these  words 
that  it  will  not  happen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  any  future  year.  The  growers 
have  had  more  than  a  year  to  plan  for 
this,  to  clean  up  their  camps  and  im- 
prove their  working  conditions. 

Everyone  who  is  reasonable  at  all  re- 
alizes that  it  takes  time.  But  we  also 
realize  that  imless  preparation  is  made 
and  work  started  these  changes  will 
never  come  about.  Good  farm  manage- 
ment dictates  prompt  recognition  of 
labor  market  conditions  and  immediate 
and  appropriate  steps  taken  to  insure 
that  workmen  are  available  to  harvest 
the  crops.  Failure  to  recognize  these 
facts  could  readily  cause  economic  dis- 
aster for  some  growers. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  a  free  eco- 
nomic society  and  each  grower  has  a 
right  to  determine  his  own  economic 


future.  It  is  only  fair  to  warn,  however, 
that  those  growers  who  refuse  to  enter 
into  the  free  labor  market  are  making 
unnecessaiy  problems  for  themselves. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  committed 
to  use  all  of  its  resources  to  insure  an 
adequate  labor  supply  for  those  growers 
who  themselves  engage  in  efforts  to  re- 
cruit domestic  workers.  Growers  have  a 
free  choice  in  determining  their  eco- 
nomic future.  The  decision  is  up  to 
them. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  another  argument  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  use  of  foreign  farm  labor 
use  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
and  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  in 
the  growers'  strange  pattern  of  logic.  For 
some  time  now  the  Florida  citrus  growers 
have  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  convince 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  their  industry  depends  on 
labor  imported  from  the  British  West 
Indies.  They  firmly  contend  that  with- 
out this  cheap,  tractable  labor,  which 
cannot  leave  their  jobs  on  threat  of  ex- 
pulsion from  the  United  States,  it  is 
impossible  for  growers  to  operate.  They 
argue  that  to  pay  American  workers 
enough  to  attract  them  would  drive  retail 
prices  to  impossible  heights. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  industry 
takes  exactly  the  opposite  position  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  citrus  fruits 
and  products.  With  equal  vigor,  and  I 
am  sure,  conviction,  the  Florida  citrus 
industiT  has  been  waging  a  campaign 
with  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and 
Trade  Information  Committee  urging 
that  citrus  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
commodities  subject  to  trade  negotia- 
tions and  tariff  reductions.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  if  they  lost  this  battle,  the 
housewife  would  realize  a  substantial 
savings  in  her  citrus  purchases. 

Apparently  the  logical  inconsistency 
of  arguing  for  imported  labor  and 
against  imported  citrus  does  not  get 
through  to  the  grower.  In  the  view  of 
a  citrus  grower  it  is  apparently  wrong 
for  U.S.  oranges  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
ket place  with  foreign  oranges  but  a 
necessity  for  U.S.  workers  to  compete  for 
jobs  with  foreign  workers,  willing  to  work 
for  wages  and  under  conditions  far  below 
anything  considered  substandard  in  this 
country. 

It  is  not  my  objective  to  criticize  the 
stand  of  the  citrus  growers  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  since,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  I  would  support  their  view. 
Rather,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
same  standards  and  principles  that  ap- 
ply to  the  importation  of  citrus  prod- 
ucts, should  be  applied  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor. 

I  have  heard  frequent  claims  that 
wages  sufficient  to  attract  American 
workers  would  price  these  same  citrus 
growers  out  of  the  market.  For  a  mo- 
ment, let  us  look  at  just  what  the  field 
labor  cost  is  per  unit.  Grapefruit,  sold 
at  retail  for  8  to  10  cents  apiece  has  a 
field  labor  cost  of  0.2  to  0.4  cents  apiece. 
Thus,  if  the  grower  were  to  double  his 


field  labor  cost  for  grapefruit,  it  should 
not  increase  the  cost  to  the  housewife 
With  oranges,  selling  at  retail  for  50  ^ 
72  cents  a  dozen,  the  field  labor  cost  is 
1  to  2  cents  a  dozen.  In  like  manner 
to  double  the  field  labor  cost  of  oranges 
should  not  increase  the  housewife's  cost 
by  more  than  4  cents  per  dozen. 

Examples  of  per  unit  retaU  costs  and  fieii 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  selected  farm 
products 
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Commodity 

Retail  price 

Field  labor  cost  per 
unit 

Lettuce 

Celery 

Lemons 

Dates 

23  cents  a  head 

15J-5  cents  a  pound. 

24  cents  a  pound.. 

49  cents  a  pound . . 
10  cents  a  bunch.. 

50  to  72  cents  a 
dozen. 

8  and  10  cents 
apiece. 

1  to  1  li  cents  a 

head. 
0.3  to  0.5  cents  a 

pound. 
O.tj  to  1  cent  a 

pound. 
1  cent  a  ixjiind. 
1  cent  a  buncti, 
1  to  2  cents  a 

dozen. 
0.2  to  0.4  cent 

apiece. 

Kadisiies 

Oranges 

Grai3e  fruit 

Source:  Farm  Labor  Bureau,  U.S.  Dep^tment  o[ 
Labor. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker  that  the 
fiction  and  the  myth  that  to  pay  a  liv- 
ing wage  to  American  workers  would  re- 
sult in  a  skyrocketing  of  prices  to  the 
consumer  is  obvious.  That  is  not  the 
case,  and  I  hope  in  the  future  this  argu- 
ment will  not  be  used,  because  it  is  one 
without  any  validity  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement,  and  partic- 
ularly the  last  couple  of  paragraphs  in 
which  he  makes  a  statement  concerning 
the  ability  of  labor  to  apply  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  interested  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  is  my  colleague,  and  they 
should  comply  in  good  faith  with  the 
regulations. 

The  regulations  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about,  the  regulations  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  I  am  refering  to,  are  regula- 
tions promulgated  on  December  17  of 
last  year  in  which  the  Secretary  sets 
down  very  strict  conditions  under  which 
supplemental  labor  supply  would  be 
available  to  those  who  complied  with 
them  under  section  414  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz,  for 
the  tremendous  job  he  is  doing  in  a  very 
difficult  situation.  I  know  he  has  not 
quite  finished  with  the  job.  I  hope  that 
in  a  very  short  time  he  will  have  an- 
nouncements available  to  us  concerning 
this  program  and  his  lengthy  investiga- 
tion in  California  of  the  conditions  that 
we  have  in  that  State.  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  determination  he  is  going 
to  make,  but  I  feel  that  it  will  be  an 
honest  and  a  fair  one.  I  know  that  he 
is  doing  an  exceptionally  good  job  un- 
der trying  circumstances. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  some  language  in 
the  report  on  this  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  passed  the 
House  today,  and  which  came  out  of  the 


committee  of  which  the  gentleman  and 
Shave  the  honor  to  be  members.     It 

The  bill  includes  $560,000.  the  full  amount 
.^Psted  in  order  to  establish  an  expanded 
'Sm  fir  recruitment  and  better  utiliza- 
?Sf  of  domestic  farm  labor.     The  commi  - 
e  is  convmced    that   this   is   an   absolute 
Ippssltv    if   a    critical    situation    is    to    be 
Sed  as  a  result  of  loss  of  foreign  agri- 
ndS  Tabor  due  to  the  expiration  of  the 
M  Ei  farm  labor  program  and  the  tight- 
^ine  of  regulations  relating  to  importation 
nf  other  foreign  labor.    The  committee  agrees 
?Ltfore?Rn  labor  should  not  be  imported 
if  there  is  capable  domestic  labor  available 
to  do  the  job.    However,  the  timely  availa- 
Wlitv  of  labor  for  the  harvesting  of  perish- 
able agricultiiral  products  is  essential     Lack 
^1  it  can  mean  bankruptcy   for  individual 
farmers  and  shortages  and  higher  prices  for 
consumers.    Timely  availability  of  labor  un- 
der current  circumstances  cannot  be  assured 
with  the  domestic  farm  labor  programs  we 
have   had    in    the    past.      The    committee 
strongly   urges   that   this   matter   be    given 
hleh  priority  bv  the  Secretary  and  all  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  with   responsibilities 
in  this  area. 


I  wish  also  to  commend  our  Gover- 
nor Governor  Brown,  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  field,  and  the  adminis- 
tration for  establishing  over  $3  million 
in  the  antipoverty  program  which  will 
provide  labor  standards,  rest  stops,  and 
other  accommodations  for  the  labor 
force  in  California.  I  would  hope  that 
with  the  increased  wages  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  Secretai-y 
through  regulation  and  with  strict  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in 
California,  we  will  have  an  increased 
use  of  domestic  labor. 

I  hope  also  that  regulations  will  be 
promulgated  shortly  indicating  that 
there  will  be  a  supplemental  supply  of 
labor,  assuming  that  there  is  a  good  and 
fair  compliance  by  agriculture  in  the 
State  of  California  with  that  regulation. 
I  have  advised  the  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict that  they  should  comply  in  good 
faith.  I  believe  that  they  are.  I  feel 
if  they  do  comply,  then  the  supplemental 
supply  of  labor  will  be  available  to  them. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hLs  remarks.  I  know  how  con- 
cerned he  is  with  the  problem.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  he  has  interpreted 
my  remarks  correctly. 

Mr.  ERASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  thank  the  srcntleman 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
also  want  to  add  my  complim.ents  and 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  work  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  done  to- 
day in  calling  attention  to  the  facts — 
the  real  facts  that  govern  the  problem 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
wrestling  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
we  are  all  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  I  know  this  is  a  time  of 
transition  and  of  adjustment. 

Speaking  as  one  who  represents  an 
urban  district,  I  think  I  can  say  with 
some  confidence  that  consumers  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  these  slight  increases 
in  those  cases  that  were  so  well  described 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  if  that 
should  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide 


reasonable  working  conditions  so  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  labor  can  be  procured 
from  domestic  sources. 

But  on  this  question  of  the  supply  ol 
labor  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make 
clear 'that  not  all  of  the  representations 
that  have  been  made  seem  to  reflect  the 

tfUG  f£LCt>S 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  newspaper  article  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla  Times.  The  story  was  written 
by  Peter  Kramer,  a  Harvard-educated 
newsman  who  lived  and  worked  in  the 
Florida  citrus  groves  for  a  week.  His 
tour  of  duty  was  at  a  time  when  Florida 
citrus  growers  were  crying  the  loudest 
about  their  labor  shortage.  Mr.  Kramer 
noted  in  his  article  that : 

From  the  published  outcries  of  the  large 
farmers  and  their  representatives  In  Wash- 
ineton  about  the  shortage  of  labor,  I  ex- 
pected to  find  work  easily.  To  my  surprise, 
I  could  get  only  a  part-time  job  at  the  Pio- 
neer Growers  Cooperative  packinghouse. 

Told  to  report  to  work  at  3  p.m.  the  next 
day    I  complied  but  was  kept  waiting  until 
4  pm     For  3  hours— at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an 
hour— I  unloaded  crates  of  vegetables  from 
trucks.    At  7  p.m.  I  was  told  I  was  no  longer 
needed,  to  come  back   at  ^^P;"^-  "^%^'^^J 
day— Saturday.     On  arrival  Saturday  I  was 
told  there  was  no  work,  to  come  back  Mon- 
day.    No  apology  was  made  for  wasting  my 
time.    It  seemed  not  to  matter.        ^  ^.  „  .  ^^ 
When  I  asked  the  foreman  about  the  lacK 
of  work,  he  said,  "This  cold  weathers  hurt 
us     There  ain't  enough  work  except  for  the 
guys  thafs  been  here  regular.    We've  had  to 
cut  back." 


This  does  not  impress  me  as  a  situ- 
ation where  a  labor  shortage  exists.  In 
fact,  it  would  suggest  very  strongly  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labor. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 

point  in  the  Record.  „r;fv,,,„t 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  ob j  ection . 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Migrant  Worker  Series — I 
(By  Peter  Kramer) 
"I  was  better  off  back  In  1938  than  I  now. 
They  was  only  payln'  10  to  15  cents  an  hour 
then    but  meat  only  cost  5  cents  a  pound, 
so  at  least  you  could  eat  It  a  couple  of  times 
a  week.    But  not  now." 

The  elderly,  almost  blind  Negro  sprawled 
on  the  steps  of  a  rickety  house  in  the  labor- 
ers' quarters  of  a  Bean  City  farm. 

Two  equally  venerable  companions— tat- 
tered patriarchs  of  their  tiny  community- 
sat  beside  him,  enjoying  brief  interludes  of 
sunshine  during  the  cloudy,  wind  whipped 
afternoon.  Around  the  trio,  ragged  children 
and  half  naked  Infants  played  In  the  dust 
amid  ruins  of  cars  and  discarded  tires. 
Strewn  garbage  lined  the  row  of  shabby  huts. 
The  blind  man,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
aged  trio,  went  on  bitterly: 

"We's  retired  but  we  ain't  got  nothln  to 
show  for  a  life  of  work.  And  our  young  peo- 
ple ain't  makln'  nothln'  neither.  It  takes 
a  top  dog— specially  if  you's  Negro— to  get 
81  25  an  hour  at  them  packinghouses.  Only 
the  top  few  get  that.  U  you  can  drive  a 
tractor  you  can  make  $77  a  week— for  a  10- 
hour  day,  6  days  a  week. 

"Worst  is  if  you're  Just  out  in  the  fields 
picking.  Take  a  plain  celery  cutter  now. 
He  gets  $9.50  a  day  or  he's  paid  by  piecework. 
He  can't  do  better  than  average  $50  a  week 
in  a  good  week.  And  thafs  for  10  hours,  too, 
with  a  half  hour  for  lunch.    By  the  time  you 


leave  the  house  and  get  home  again  it's  12 
hours— 6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  That's  a  hard  way 
to  make  a  buck. 

"On  top  of  that,  if  you're  black,  you  sure 
get  the  worst  Jobs  and  lowest  pay,  but  they 
don't  lower  the  prices  none  for  you  in  the 
stores.  You  got  to  pay  the  same  as  every- 
body else. 

"Seems  like  the  Government  ought  to  do 
something,  ought  to  send  someone  down  here 
to   investigate.     Otherwise    we    ain't    gonna 
get    nothln".      Trouble    Is,    them    people    in 
Washington  don't  know  what's  really  going 
on   down   here.     So   when   them   big   shots 
scream   about   how    they    ain't   got   enough 
workers  and  how  we's  lazy  and  won't  work 
like  them  offshore  workers,  how  can  the  Gov- 
ernment tell  If  it's  the  truth  or  not?    Shoot, 
there  ain't  even  enough  work  for  the  people 
that's   here  now.     All  that  noise  in  Wash- 
ington about  them  offshore  workers  is  just 
so  they  can  get  more  people  than  they  need 
and  keep  pay  low. 

"Even  when  them  Congressmen  do  come 
down  here  they  only  talk  to  the  bosses  and 
meet  in  big  hotels.  They  don't  come  way  out 
here  and  see  places  like  this.  Sure  they  pass 
laws.  But  It's  making  them  stick  that 
counts." 

Rising,  the  old  man  beckoned  me  to  follow 
and  shufHed  across  the  dirt  road  to  his 
home— "a  real  slum  house."  He  showed  me 
the  two  dank,  dark  rooms  where  he,  his  wife 
and  seven  children  lived  on  $65  a  week,  pro- 
vided by  a  combination  of  social  security, 
State,  and  county  welfare  aid  and  his  aged 
wife's  slim  earnings  of  about  $25  a  week  from 
agricultural  work.  ^     4.     , 

Fumbling  about  he  produced  a  sheet  or 
paper  from  the  State  Welfare  Department, 
informing  him  his  aid  was  being  reduced  be- 
cause It  was  estimated  the  average  agricul- 
tural worker  could  earn  $6  a  day  and  work 
20  davs  a  month. 

'•How  can  I  buy  books,  clothes,  and  lunches 
for  my  kids  so  they  can  go  to  school  and 
make  better  lives?"  he  asked  plaintively. 

Back  outside,  two  strapping  young  men 
stood  Idly  beside  the  wreck  of  a  truck.  They 
said  they  were  Idle  because  they  were  truck 
drivers  for  a  local  farmer,  making  $10  a  day 
for  as  many  hours  but  could  only  get  work 
2  or  3  days  a  week. 

During  the  week  I  lived  and  worked  as  an 
agricultural  laborer  in  and  around  Belle 
Glade,  I  heard  the  same  story  in  varying 
forms'  over  and  over  again  from  my  fellow 
workers.  Told  always  with  a  mLxture  of  bit- 
terness, resentment,  and  resignation.  It  boiled 
down  to  low  wages  for  long  hours  of  strenu- 
ous work,  correspondingly  high  food  and 
housing  costs,  irregular  employment,  lack  01 
Job  security,  and  a  consequent  feeling  of  being 
forgotten,  voiceless  outcasts  from  organized 

society.  ^.^        ... 

Negroes  seemed  worse  off  than  whites  wltn 
Latins— mainly  Texas  Mexicans  and  Puerto 
Rlcans — somewhere  in  between. 

In  the  Osceola  migrant  worker  camp,  run 
by  the  Belle  Glade  Housing  Authority,  where 
living  conditions  were  better  and  less  cosUy 
than  elsewhere,  a  67-year-old  white  woman, 
her  face  lined  wtlh  resignation,  told  a  tale 
similar  to  that  of  the  old  Negro's. 

"When  I  came  here  in  1944,"  the  north 
Florida  native  said  in  an  almost  toneless 
voice,  "we  was  gettin'  50  cents  an  hour,  but 
housing,  one-room,  sheet-ttn  shacks  without 
water  or  bathroom,  only  cost  $1.75  a  week 
and  you  could  work  for  part  of  it.  Pood  was 
a  lot  cheaper,  too.  And  it  seemed  you  could 
always  put  away  a  little  something. 

"Now  we  pay  $4.50  a  week  rent  for  them 
tin  shelters.  They's  the  same  houses  we  was 
paying  $1  for  20  years  ago  except  they's  older 
knd  in  worse  shape.  They  boll  in  the  heat 
and  freeze  In  the  oold  because  there  aln^  no 
insulation.  And  If  you  lock  them  uP.^^ht 
In  winter  to  keep  warm,  the  warm  air  Inside 
turns  to  water  on  the  cold  roof  and  they 
sweat  on  you  all  night.    For  food,  we  have 
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to  do  a  lot  with  pinto  beans.     Funny  how 
prices  always  keep  ahead  of  wages." 

The  woman  said  she  couldn't  live  on  her 
social  secxu-ity  alone  and  had  to  work  sort- 
ing radishes  for  Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc.  She 
said  she  was  paid  85  cents  an  hour  and  could 
get  work  only  4  days  a  week,  "some  days  for 
2  hours,  some  for  14." 

Pointing  up  job  insecurity,  the  woman 
told  of  two  Negro  employees  who  were  fired 
for  taking  Christmas  Day  off — without  pay — 
against  instructions.  "And  they  was  two  of 
his  best  and  oldest  workers,  too,"  she  noted. 

My  own  experiences  confirmed  the  bleak 
reality  that  lies  at  the  center  of  the  vegetable 
worker's  persecution  complex. 

Applying  for  a  job  through  the  Florida 
State  Employment  Service  in  Belle  Glade,  I 
was  worried  my  name  might  be  known  due 
to  my  stories  on  Florida's  citrus  pickers  that 
had  run  in  the  Times  the  same  week.  I 
could  have  spared  myself  the  concern. 

Parmlabor  placement  man  C.  A.  Brinks, 
Jr.,  never  asked  my  name  on  the  two  occa- 
sions I  saw  him.  He  simply  asked  If  I 
could  drive  a  truck.  When  I  said  "no"  and 
that  I  wanted  to  do  agricultural  labor  he 
gave  me  a  list  of  three  packinghouses — 
since  whites  rarely  do  or  are  accepted  for 
fieldwork — and  the  names  of  the  people  to 
see  at  two  of  them. 

From  the  published  outcries  of  the  large 
farmers  and  their  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington about  the  shortage  of  labor  I  expected 
to  find  work  easily.  To  my  surprise,  I  could 
get  only  a  part-time  Job  at  Pioneer  Growers 
Cooperative  packinghouse. 

Told  to  report  to  work  at  3  p.m.  the  next 
day,  I  complied  but  was  kept  waiting  until 
4  p.m.  For  3  hours — at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an 
hour — r  unloaded  crates  of  vegetables  from 
trucks.  At  7  pjn.  I  was  told  I  was  no  longer 
needed,  to  come  back  at  4  pjn.  the  next 
day — Saturday.  On  arrival  Saturday  I  was 
told  there  was  no  work,  to  come  back  Mon- 
day. No  apology  was  made  for  wasting  my 
time.    It  seemed  not  to  matter. 

When  I  asked  the  foreman  about  the  lack 
of  work  he  said,  "This  cold  weather's  hurt 
us.  There  ain't  enough  work  except  for  the 
guys  that's  been  here  regular.  We've  had 
to  cut  back." 

Back  at  the  Florida  State  Employment 
Service  office.  I  asked  Brinks  if  there  wasn't 
something  else  I  could  do.  He  shook  his 
head.  "The  freeze  we  had  in  mid-January 
really  killed  things  here,"  he  said.  "We've 
sort  of  got  to  grow  a  whole  new  crop."  He 
said  there  was  no  point  in  going  over  to  the 
east  coast  or  Immokalee  because  "things  are 
probably  even  worse  there.  When  the  work's 
going,  this  is  the  center."  He  offered  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  I  might  stay  alive  until  the 
work  "got  going." 

I  sought  a  room  at  a  large,  rundown  room- 
ing house  known  as  Rutledge's  in  Chosen, 
near  the  Pioneer  packinghouse,  but  was  told 
there  was  nothing  available.  The  landlady 
added  If  anything  opened  up  I  could  have  a 
sleeping  room  with  a  bed  but  no  water,  bath- 
room or  even  a  dresser  for  $10.30  a  week. 

At  Mrs.  Hill's  shabby  camp,  run  by  the 
mother-in-law  of  Belle  Glade  Police  Chief 
Charles  Goodlett.  I  was  told  a  tumbledown, 
furnished  shack,  without  bathroom,  would 
cost  $15  a  week.  Garbage  littered  the  camp, 
beside  which  ran  a  stagnant,  reeking  canal, 
covered  with  green  scum  and  swarming 
mosquitoes. 

I  finally  took  a  $3-a-night  room  at  Fears 
Hotel  in  Belle  Glade,  for  which  I  paid  dally. 
On  my  last  day,  Mrs.  Pears  told  me  her  books 
showed  I  owed  2  days'  rent.  We  argued  un- 
til I  Indignantly  produced  receipts  I'd  had 
the  foresight  to  request.  She  apologized, 
saying  she  wasn't  trying  to  cheat  me  and 
didn't  run  "a  place  like  that." 

I  did  not  doubt  Mrs.  Fears'  honesty,  but 
the  Incident  shook  me. 

For  I  could  not  help  wondering,  had  I  not 
had    the    receipts— which    few    agricultural 


workers  would  have  requested — would  Mrs. 
Fears  have  believed  her  records  or  me? 

And  had  the  police  been  called,  whom 
would  they  have  believed?  An  elderly,  re- 
spected citizen,  or  a  shabby  migrant  worker 
like  me,  without  money,  home,  property  or 
rights? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  think 
it  should  b«  pointed  out,  if  I  understood 
the  gentleman  correctly,  that  he  was 
talking  about  packinghouse  labor. 
Braceros  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in 
packinghouses  but  only  in  the  fields.  So 
the  situation  the  gentleman  cites  in 
Florida  would  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
pertinent  to  our  problem  with  reference 
to  harvest  labor  in  the  fields. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  think  the  problems 
here  that  are  described  are  peculiar  per- 
haps to  the  situation  in  Florida  and  not 
so  much  the  problem  in  the  State  of 
California.  But  the  fact  that  there  ap- 
parently was  a  surplus  of  labor  is  the 
point  that  is  significant  here. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  might 
well  be  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  pack- 
inghouse labor  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  will  do  packinghouse  labor 
but  will  not  do  field  labor  and  I  feel  that 
should  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
subscribes  very  much  to  the  free  enter- 
prise concept  but  when  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  and  we  know  there  are  a 
million  unemployed  Americans  today,  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  cannot  get  a 
person  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  work, 
the  problem  is  that  we  are  not  paying 
that  person  enough.  That  is  the  simple 
fact  and  that  has  been  the  fact  in  terms 
of  all  the  problems  that  this  country  has 
when  we  seek  to  employ  people  to  do  a 
particular  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me  so 
that  I  may  compliment  the  citrus  grow- 
ers in  my  own  district  for  their  efforts  in 
the  last  years  to  retrain  workers  and  to 
bring  their  prices  and  the  payments  they 
have  made  to  workers  up  in  order  that 
they  can.pove  into  this  situation  in  an 
adequater'way. 

I  feel  also  that  I  should  compliment 
the  Secretary  who  took  time  out  of  his 
busy  day  to  talk  to  our  grape  growers 
and  to  listen  to  their  problems. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  definitely 
that  the  bracero  program  is  all  through — 
it  is  done. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man on  this  side,  and  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  however  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McFall].  I  feel  we  must  be  continually 
reassured  when  the  crops  are  at  their 
peak  that  then  we  are  certain  we  will 
have  adequate  help  to  take  care  of  the 
crops. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  think  that 
the  record  we  have  made  here  this  after- 
noon speaks  quite  adequately  for  itself. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  great  number  of  years 
many  of  us  from  the  so-called  industrial 
States  of  the  Northeast  have  conscien- 
tiously  given  our  support  to  various  types 
of  legislation  designed  to  aid  the  farmer. 
We  have  recognized  that  such  things 
as  price  supports  for  fami  products  are 
not  sectional  or  partisan  issues  but 
rather  of  national  importance.  The 
economic  viability  of  the  American 
farmer  is  of  immediate  concern  to  every 
American,  and  I  think  none  here  would 
dispute  this. 

But  while  we  have  exhibited  such  con- 
cern over  the  years  for  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer,  I  am  afraid  that  for  the 
most  part  we  have  sadly  neglected 
another  vital  aspect  of  the  problem— 
and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  farm- 
worker. And  I  refer  especially  to  the 
migrant  farmworker. 

By  allowing  Public  Law  78  to  termi- 
nate, this  body  has  indicated  its  aware- 
ness of  some  of  the  deficiencies  among 
our  American  migrant  farmworkers,  but 
it  has  neglected  to  follow  through  with 
positive  programs  to  improve  the  lot  of 
what  amounts  to  a  sizable  segment  of  our 
national  work  force. 

In  years  past  the  plight  of  the  migrant 
farm  laborer  would  be  briefly  uncovered 
by  a  documentary  television  program 
such  as  "Harvest  of  Shame,"  or  by  occa- 
sional newspaper  or  magazine  articles. 
The  national  conscience  would  be  briefly 
pricked  at  the  realization  that  the  aver- 
age migrant  farmworker  earns  less  than 
$900  a  year,  that  he  has  almost  none  of 
the  protections  guaranteed  other  work- 
ers, that  he  is  specifically  excluded  from 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  regula- 
tions, that  he  has  no  Federal  protection 
of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  Our  national  conscience 
w'ould  be  pricked  at  these  and  other 
shameful  facts,  but  little  would  be  done 
about  it. 

Today,  however,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  we  are  at  the  crossroads  in 
our  migrant  farm  labor  problems.  The 
expiration  of  Public  Law  78  and  termi- 
nation of  the  use  of  offshore  labor  has 
resulted  in  wide  attention  being  focused 
on  the  domestic  farmworker.  His  capa- 
bilities, his  willingness,  his  dependability, 
and  above  all,  his  plight,  is  being  dis- 
cussed, debated,  and  written  about 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  But  it  is  pri- 
marily here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that 
the  problem  can  be  greatly  alleviated. 

There  are  bills  pending  before  both 
Houses  at  the  present  time  aimed  at  bet- 
tering the  migrant's  lot — bills  on  day- 
care, child  labor,  sanitation,  and  so  forth. 
We  have  finally  passed  a  law  dealing  with 
crew  leader  registration.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  These  American  farmworkers 
deserve  the  legislative  benefits  of  our 
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national  conscience  every  bit  as  much  as 
do  our  industrial  workers. 

We  have  proved  our  concern  for  the 
farmer  down  through  the  years.  The 
welfare  of  the  domestic  farm  laborer  is 
nn  less  urgent.  He  is  an  American  citi- 
^n  He  has  a  family.  He  is  a  con- 
.nmer  He  has  the  right  to  expect  the 
opportunity   to   share   in  our   national 

^^As^Tsaid  we  are  at  the  crossroads  of 
this  problem.  The  problem  has  been  il- 
luminated and  dramatized  by  the  recent 
visit  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  to  Cali- 
fornia where  he  found  deplorable  condi- 
ions  and  a  blazing  need  for  improve- 
ment Now  it  is  largely  in  our  hands  as 
to  which  road  to  take.  As  for  myself.  I 
favor  the  road  leading  to  a  stable,  re- 
liable healthy  farmwork  force  with  a 
positi've  stake  in  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural future. 

I  believe  we  can  take  that  road  by  en- 
acting legislation  which  will  grant  to  the 
farmworker  those  benefits  already  en- 
joyed by  the  rest  of  the  work  force- 
minimum  wage,  proper  housing,  educa- 
tion and  health  facilities,  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively— in 
short,  the  rights  of  full  citizenship. 

For  the  farmer,  the  grower,  this  is 
good  business  as  well  as  good  citizenship. 
The  old  maxim  of  value  given  for  value 
received  is  no  less  ti-ue  here  than  else- 
where. .  ,  .  .  i. 
I  believe  we  have  every  right  to  expect 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  advocate  these 
needed  improvements  just  as  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  our  continued  support 
of  the  farmer. 

As  the  welfare  of  the  fai-mer  is  a  na- 
tional not  a  partisan  issue,  so  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmworker. 

I  hope  this  body  will  act  on  this  press- 
ing matter,  and  act  now. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in 
1951.  The  Korean  war  had  created  a 
temporary  male  labor  shortage  and  it 
was  necessary  to  import  Mexican  workers 
for  seasonal  agricultural  labor.  This 
shortage  does  not  exist  today.  On  the 
contrary,  the  State  of  California,  which 
in  previous  years  has  used  63,000  Mexi- 
can nationals  in  our  plantings  and 
harvest,  suffers  from  a  pool  of  unem- 
ployed of  more  than  400,000. 

I  represent  the  easterly  half  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
and  most  prosperous  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Yet,  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  Santa 
Clara  County  was  8.3  percent  as  opposed 
to  a  national  average  hovering  around 
5  percent. 

Amongst  the  families  who  have  set- 
tled in  Santa  Clara  County  are  large 
groups  of  people  whose  customary  means 
of  earning  a  living  is  in  agriculture  as 
farm  laborei-s.  The  majority  of  these 
families  are  of  Mexican-American  de- 
scent. Santa  Clara  County  is  second 
only  to  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  in  the 
number  of  Mexican-American  residents. 
The  third  is  Alameda  County,  of  which 
I  represent  the  southerly  one-half.  Al- 
though exact  figures  are  not  available, 
the  best  estimates  are  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  of  the  metropolitan 
San  Jose  area  is  from  75,000  to  100,000, 


of  which  perhaps  20,000  are  farmworkers. 
They  are  fine  people.  I  am  proud  to  be 
their  representative  in  Congress  and  an 
important  part  of  my  job  is  to  protect 
their  interests. 

The  bracero  program  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  agricultural  workers  con- 
tinued even  after  the  labor  shortage  of 
the  Korean  war  no  longer  existed,  and  in- 
creasing damage  was  done  to  residents 
who  noi-mally  earn  their  living  as  agri- 
cultural workers.  The  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  agricultural  workers  in  my 
counties  runs  as  high  as  20  percent. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  welfare 
cases  of  Santa  Clara  County  are  of  Mexi- 
can-American origin. 

The  Congress  refused  to  extend  the 
bracero  program  past  December  31,  1964, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  termina- 
tion created  serious  problems  for  the  3 
percent  of  the  American  farmers  who 
have  become  accustomed  for  14  years  to 
having  the  Federal  Government  arrange 
for  the  periodic  importation  of  low-cost 
Mexican  labor.    The  Department  of  La- 
bor of  the  United  States  and  California 
authorities  are  energetically  cooperating 
with  the  fanners  in  efforts  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  domestic  labor  force.     The 
program  has  been  successful  as  of  this 
date  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  serious 
crop  loss  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
satisfactory  labor.    The  domestic  work- 
ers are  available.     There  is  no  shortage 
of  manpower  in  our  country  to  do  this 
work.    The  difficulty  is  that  the  farming 
industry   has  not  been  exposed  to  the 
forces  of  a  free  labor  market  for  14  years 
and.  therefore,  has  not  developed  wages 
and  working  conditions  sufficient  to  at- 
tract an  ample  labor  supply. 

Today,  agricultural  workers  are 
amongst  the  lowest  paid  and  poorest 
sheltered  workers  in  the  Nation.  They 
receive  few  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by 
labor  as  a  whole.  Most  live  under  piti- 
fully degrading  conditions.  More  than 
80  percent  of  farmworker  families  live 
in  dwellings  which  violate  standards  of 
health,  safety,  and  comfort.  Nearly  65 
percent  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by 
fieldworkers  are  dilapidated  or  deterio- 
rated. Pit  privies  still  serve  33  percent  of 
the  dwellings  occupied  by  general  field- 
workers.  Thirty  percent  of  the  dwellings 
have  no  bathing  faciUties  and  25  per- 
cent lack  even  a  kitchen  sink  or  run- 
ning water. 

Our  job  is  not  to  extend  Public  Law 
78  or  to  permit  the  importation  of  for- 
eign workers  under  any  other  law.  Our 
job  is  to  make  the  fullest  and  most  ef- 
fective use  of  our  domestic  labor  supply. 
To  do  this  we  need  to  reappraise  farm 
wages,  health  and  retirement  plans, 
housing  and  all  the  other  areas  that  con- 
cern working  men  and  women. 

No  doubt  a  good  part  of  agricultural 
work  is  difficult  and  unpleasant.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  The  rest 
of  the  picture  is  that  wages  for  this 
work  have  been  less  than  that  paid  for 
other  kinds  of  work  which  are  just  as 
objectionable.  We  have  had  increasing 
complaints  against  the  importation  of 
these  hundreds  and  thousands  of  foreign 
laborers,  being  paid  wage  rates  as  low 
as  60  cents  an  hour,  while  more  than  4 


million  American  men  and  women  are 
unemployed. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  American 
agricultural  workers  will  not  do  stoop  la- 
bor Domestic  farm  laborers  will  per- 
form stoop  labor,  but  not  for  stoop  wages 
and  indecent  living  conditions. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  experiment  of  offer- 
ing wages  and  benefits  for  farm  labor 
which  would  be  comparable  to  those 
available  in  industry  has  never  been 
tried  But  it  is  the  clear  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  farmers  can  never 
a«^ain  expect  Government  authorization 
for  the  mass  import  of  cutrate  foreign 
labor  to  harvest  American  crops. 

It  is  up  to  the  farmers  of  America,  as- 
sisted by  the  Government  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  seek  in  good  faith  the 
development  of  an  efficient,  dependable, 
and  permanent  program  to  develop  a 
dependable  domestic  force. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CROPLAND  RESTORATION 
PROGRAM  OF  1965 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  LMr.  Hall!  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  can  well  be 
called  the  Soil  Restoration  Act  or  the 
cropland  restoration  program  of  I9b&. 
This  is  a  bill  which  I  have  disseminated 
among  many  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  even  m 
the  other  body,  but  today's  edition  is 
revised,  especially  on  page  8.  ,  ^  ^  ,  _ 
It  is  not  presumptuous,  after  15  to  18 
months  of  work  and  research,  for  a 
Member  from  a  rural  area  and  who  is 
privileged  to  represent  those  engaged  m 
farming  to  submit  such  a  biU,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  on  that  esteemed 
Agriculture  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  realize  fourfold  that  armies 
travel  on  their  stomachs  and  that  we 
must  maintain  our  basic  economy  from 
our  God-given  resources  in  this  Nation, 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  successful  in 
business,  industry,  defense,  or  any  area 
which  involves  consumption  of  food  ana 
fiber  stuffs.  .  . 

There  obviously  is  confusion  about  the 
handling  of  the  farm  problem  m  these 
days  in  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Certairily. 
yesterday's  Presidential  message  on  the 
subject,  and  even  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  indicated  only  a  continuation 
of  the  same  problems. 

There  is  little  agreement  among  the 
various  farm  organizations,  and  fanners 
continue  to  leave  their  homes.  There- 
fore, I  say  it  is  propitious,  if  we  have  a 
solution,  that  it  be  advanced  toward  the 
solving  of  the  farm  problem. 
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The  general  purpose  of  this  bill  is  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  de- 
termining the  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  soil  restoration,  will  always 
consider  the  supply  of  each  commodity. 
When  a  surplus  threatens,  the  price  of- 
fered for  a  soil  restoration  crop  will  be 
higher,  thus  making  it  more  profitable 
for  the  farmer  to  utilize  a  second  market, 
or  a  restoration  market,  if  you  please. 
When  shortage  threatens,  the  price  of- 
fered for  soil  restoration  would  be  lower, 
thus  providing  an  incentive  for  the  farm- 
er to  shift  from  the  soil  restoration  mar- 
ket directly  back  to  the  commodity  mar- 
ket. 

In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could,  contrary  to  the  present  practices 
of  subsidizing  those  who  turn  farms  into 
the  conservation  reserve  or  wasteland, 
let  them  grow  up  with  winged  elm  or 
cedar  or  buck  b"ush,  and  they  could  not 
be  then  put  back  into  production  for  a 
long  time.  This  would  actually  be  de- 
claring a  privilege  of  restoring  the  soil 
in  this  program  that  I  am  presenting. 

Under  this  program  the  farmer  him- 
self will  have  four  options,  which  Mem- 
bers will  note  involve  the  consumer. 

First.  He  can  accept  the  Government 
offer  for  a  soil  restoration  crop  to  be 
plowed  under,  thus  enriching  the  soil  for 
future  generations,  as  well  as  nitrogeniz- 
ing  it,  and  other  requisites. 

Second.  He  can  reject  the  offer  at  the 
time  that  the  estimate  is  made  per  dry 
ton  of  cover  crop  and  go  ahead  and 
produce  on  the  commodity  market. 

Third.  He  can  ignore  the  Government 
offer  and  after  producing  his  "mother 
crop"  grow  a  second  crop  in  that  same 
season. 

Fourth.  Finally,  he  may  well  elect  to 
reject  the  first  option  and  plow  under, 
and  then  farm  improved  land,  including 
pastures,  not  only  this  year  but  in  future 
years;  or' he  may  do  the  selfsame  each 
year. 

I  wi.sh  to  state  specifically,  before  get- 
ting into  the  body  of  this  talk,  thnt  the 
cost,  contrary  to  what  some  have  esti- 
mated about  the  general  farm  bill,  will 
be  less  than  at  present  or  less  than 
under  the  bill  the  Farm  Bureau  has  sub- 
mitted, because  at  present  we  are  con- 
sidering that  it  will  go  into  effect  in  1966 
and  will  be  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program  and  surplus  storage  be- 
ing reduced. 

This  will  easily  eliminate  the  cost  of 
surplus  storage  or  production.  Second, 
it  could  be  blended  into  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration program  which  advocates  a 
long-term  40-million  acre  conservation 
reserve,  because  on  the  basis  of  samplings 
taken  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country,  over  $60  million  will  be  placed 
in  this  cropland  under  the  existing  pro- 
gram on  a  voluntary  basis,  because  it  be- 
comes profitable  to  the  farmer.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  worthwhile  for  the 
consumer. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  not  back  door  spend- 
ing since  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  to  appropriate  funds  under  sec- 
tion 107(c)  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  present 
today  an  analysis  and  suggested  solution 


to  the  farm  problem  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  based  on  the  last  two  chapters  of  a 
book  written  by  E.  M.  Poirot,  of  Golden 
City,  Mo.,  entitled  "Our  Margin  of  Life." 
"Gene"  Poirot  is  a  member  of  the 
Southwest  Missouri  Farm  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, whose  advice  I  have  often  sought  for 
guidance  and  comments  on  farm  issues. 
I  hope  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  invite  him  to  appear  and  to 
explain  in  detail  the  mechanics  and  the 
genesis  of  the  solution  I  am  suggesting 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress.  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  in  reviewing  his  book 
last  year,  called  it  the  best  book  on  con- 
servation in  the  last  decade.  But  "Our 
Margin  of  Life"  is  much  more  than  mere- 
ly a  book  on  conservation,  as  the  two 
major  farm  editors  in  southwest  Missouri 
will  attest.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  most  appealing  and  the  most  practi- 
cal answer  to  our  farm  problem  yet  prer 
£cnt<;d,  and  I  believe  it  offers  a  basis  for 
unified  action,  on  which  all  major  politi- 
cal parties  and  fann  organizations  can 
agree,  along  with  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  farm  products.  I  am  offering 
it  in  b'll  form  today  and  hope  the  House 
will  taka^the  time  to  give  it  the  analysis 
and  study  required  to  make  an  informed 
judgment. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  we  now 
have  no  "consensus"  on  the  fann  prob- 
lem or  lav/s  thereunto,  but  most  people 
agree  there  is  too  great  a  variation  be- 
tween income  to  the  producer  and  his 
increasing  costs  as  a  consumer. 

To  solve  this  problem  we  must  upgrade 
the  producer's  income,  while  at  the  same 
time  restoi'ing  our  soil  and  maintaining 
it  as  this  Nation's  margin  of  life. 

Herein  lies  a  program  that  for  the  first 
time  considers  the  consumer  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  nationwide  problem,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  not  disrupt  the  en- 
tire basic  economy  of  the  rural  commu- 
nity. 

It  can  and  will  maintain  family  farms 
as  a  unit  and  in  my  opinion  cost  far  less 
than  present  programs  while  eliminating 
costly  surpluses,  restoring  our  margin  of 
life,  the  soil,  for  future  generations,  and 
stimulating  the  fanner  to  use  his  inher- 
ent and  acquired  knovv-how  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  not  only  soil  and  water 
retention,  but  for  utilizing  the  present 
state  of  technology.  From  such  a  pro- 
gram can  come  an  end  to  the  shift  away 
from  rural  oriented  communities  toward 
our  already  overpopulated  urban  areas, 
better  nutrition,  and  a  new  attraction  at 
the  rural,  level  for  industrial  expansion  in 
the  food'and  fiber  processing  and  distri- 
bution fields. 

The  con-ection  of  our  previously  futile 
efforts  toward  stabilizing  the  rural  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  assuring  food  and  fiber 
for  the  consumer,  cannot  come  about  by 
perfecting  an  imperfectable  system.  A 
new  approach  is  needed,  and  I  believe  it 
is  at  hand. 

Although  this  preview  will  be  followed 
up  with  the  details  of  the  program,  I 
suggej^t  for  consideration  by  the  execu- 
tive as  well  as  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  the  point  to  be  made  today 
is  that  the  approach  I  offer  is  broad 
enough  in  scope  to  be  applicable  to  the 


many  and  diverse  areas  of  fanning,  and 
it  is  voluntary  as  well  as  profitable  for 
the  producer. 

I  am  convinced  it  can  stand  the  test  of 
study  and  debate  and  urge  that  it  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  toward  implementa- 
tion and  further  improvement  if  that  be 
possible. 

I  earnestly  urge  its  detailed  considera- 
tion and  adoption  by  all  concerned. 
There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  in  this 
obviously  composite  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort.  Mr.  Poirot,  a  master  farmer  and 
soil  scientist  has  shown  the  way.  You  an 
have  a  copy  of  his  book.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau concurs  in  all  but  section  103  of  the 
bill  which  it  has  not  seen.  Other  farm 
organizations  surely  can  have  no  objec- 
tion when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  along 
with  an  invitation  for  all  to  participate 
and  adopt  for  their  own.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  administra- 
tion should  hail  it  as  a  logical,  long 
ranged,  experience  based  and  proved 
requisite  for  both  eliminating  our  sur- 
pluses and  excessive  storage  while  con- 
serving for  future  generations. 

Today  the  farm  problem  is  different 
things  to  different  people. 

To  the  farmer,  the  farm  problem  is 
essentially,  low  income,  surplus  accumu- 
lation of  products,  depleted  soil,  and  a 
market  limited  to  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion without  his  control  over  the  cost  of 
what  he  buys  or  sells. 

To  the  consumer,  the  farm  problem  is 
the  need  to  maintain  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber,  better  in  quality,  reason- 
able in  price  and  the  assurance  that  the 
population  explosion  does  not  one  day 
turn  our  surpluses  into  dangerous 
deficits. 

To  the  rural  economy  the  farm  prob- 
lem is  to  strengthen  demands  from  the 
farms  for  supplies  and  services,  and  to 
maintain  a  flow  of  farm  products  in  ex- 
change for  products  from  the  other  ele- 
ments of  our  economy. 

All  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  for 
farmer,  consumer  and  rural  communi- 
ties, if  farmers  are  provided  with  a 
chance  to  produce  for  a  "second"  or 
alternate  market,  which  buys  a  suitable 
farm  product  at  a  predetermined  price 
in  direct  competition  with  the  present 
market  for  food  and  fiber  at  the  supply 
and  demand  price  the  consumer  offers. 

The  second  market  of  which  I  speak, 
and  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  program 
I  recommend,  is  the  soil  restoration  mar- 
ket. The  shortcoming  of  the  old  soil 
bank  plan  was  that  we  paid  farmers 
merely  for  letting  land  stand  idle,  rather 
than  giving  him  an  incentive  for  restor- 
ing that  soil  for  future  generations. 

In  order  to  be  effective  for  the  farmer 
this  "second  market"  should: 

First.  Buy  tons  of  a  suitable  crop  grow- 
ing alone  for  one  year  which  by  its  yield 
measures  soil  productive  values  and  those 
added  by  the  farmer. 

Second.  Buy  the  suitable  crop  at  a 
definite  preannounced  price  which  is 
high  enough  to  give  the  farmer  the  equiv- 
alent of  "parity  of  income,"  "a  minimum 
wage,"  or  a  "cost  of  production,"  but 
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pven  more  important  high  enough  to 
feeS  the  national  agricultural  productive 
Loacity  in  line  with  the  demands  of  our 
Scieasing    population,    now    and    pro- 

^^To1.he  farmer  this  means  an  increased 
net  income  from  the  fixed  price  per  ton 
nf  the  second  market  because  production 
Jjr  it  comes  from  his  less  fertile  land. 
He  also  has  a  net  income  increase  from 
Iducing  food  and  fiber  on  his  richer 
land  where  costs  per  unit  are  lower.  He 
has  freedom  to  produce  for  either  market 
according  to  his  judgment  based  on  his 
costs  of  production  and  the  prices  of- 
fered for  his  products. 

In  order  to  be  effective  for  the  con- 
sumer the  second  market  should: 

First  Buy  tons  of  a  crop  proving  the 
degree  of  soil,  restoration  accomplished 
so  as  to  encourage  soil  improvement  for 
hi<^her  yields,  thereby  resulting  in  greater 
net  profit  to  the  farmer  without  a  great 
increase  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

Second.  Buy  at  a  definite  prean- 
nounced price  high  enough  to  encourage 
farmers  to  continue  soil  restoration  for 
the  present  and  the  future  to  protect  our 
soil  potential  to  produce  for  more  people 
in  coming  generations. 

The  consumer  will  then  have  abun- 
dance in  proportion  to  his  demand  for  it. 
Food  and  fiber  grown  on  better  fertilized 
land  as  measured  by  the  yield  of  the  suit- 
able crop— now  already  known  for  most 
soils— will  be  higher  in  quality  and  in 
many  cases  nutritional  value.    The  cost 
of  this  abundance  will  remain  low  to  the 
consumer  because  the  second  market  will 
control  its  price  level.    The  farmer  will 
make  extra  profits  by  lowering  produc- 
tion cost  per  unit  on  the  richer  land. 
The  money  used  in  the  second  market, 
and  the  labor  and  management  of  the 
farmer  will  pay  the  cost  of  improving 
poor  land  to  be  used  to  produce  for  the 
consumer  year  after  year  in  generations 
to  come.    This  will  assure  the  consumer 
abundance  and  better  quality  at  reason- 
able cost  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
In  order  to  be  effective  for  the  i-ural 
economy  the  second  market  should: 

First.  Buy  tons  of  a  crop  growing  alone 
for  1  year  which  measures  soil  fertility 
and  soil  restoration.  Both  of  these  are 
to  be  done  at  the  farmer's  cost,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  yields  so  as  to 
earn  the  higher  per  acre  payment. 

Second.  Buy  at  a  high  enough  price  to 
give  the  farmer  a  net  profit  fioor  for  his 
acres  below  which  he  need  not  go  in 
shifting  production  to  any  other  crop 
and  which  he  can  offer  as  security  for 
any  borrowed  capital. 

The  local  economy  will  be  assured  a 
continued  farm  demand  for  supplies  used 
by  the  farmer  and  the  farm  family  in  the 
production  of  products  for  both  mar- 
kets. The  productive  capacity  of  the 
farms  in  the  community  will  be  main- 
tained or  increased  as  the  demand  by  the 
consumer  becomes  greater.  This  in- 
creased capacity  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  cannot  result  in  surplus  accumu- 
lation as  it  does  now.  Any  market  buy- 
ing a  nonsurplus  producing  crop  at  a 
price  high  enough  to  result  in  a  net  profit, 


will  prevent  surplus  accumulation  in  any 
product  the  consumer  wants  to  buy,  at 
a  lower  net  profit  to  the  farmer.  If 
the  nonsurplus  crop  bought  in  the  sec- 
ond market  causes  the  restoration  of 
poor  land,  then  in  addition  to  the  im- 
mediate net  profit  features  mentioned 
above  for  the  farmer,  it  will  reduce  his 
per  unit  cost  of  production.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  abundance  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  safeguard  the  rural 
economy  all  at  the  same  time. 

In  actual  practice  for  the  Corn  Belt 
the  suitable  crop  could  be  sweet  clover 
grown  at  the  farmers  expense  occupying 
the  soil  alone  for  1  year  to  be  bought  at 
$25  per  dry  weight  ton— more  or  less- 
plowed  under  at  any  time  the  farmer 
may  wish  to  sell  it  and  grown  on  any 
amount  of  his  acres  of  cropland  in  any 
number  of  tons  he  may  choose  to  grow. 
Preliminary   estimates   indicate  that   a 
second  market  offering  to  buy  a  suitable 
crop  at  the  price  of  $25  per  ton  would 
take  out  of  production  20  percent— 60 
million  acres — of  our  cropland  at  a  cost 
near  $2  billion  and  thereby  eliminate  the 
following:  Cost  of  surplus  storage,  cost 
of  giveaway  programs,  present  acreage 
control  costs,  the  cost  of  present  soil  im- 
provement practices  partly  paid  for  by 
the  Government,  and  other  cost  related 
to  those  programs  providing  Government 
financing  to  low-income  farmers. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  for  doing 
soil  restoration  this  way  is  more  than 
justified  as  a  measure  for  protecting  the 
health  and  food  supply  of  all  citizens. 
It  is  a  long  overdue  attempt  to  hold  the 
food  producing  resource  of  soil  fertility 
at  a  level  even  now  too  low  to  be  safe  for 
supplying  the  needs  of  our  increasing 
numbers  of  people.    The  cost  of  restor- 
ing this  food  producing  resource  becomes 
a  ridiculous  argument  when  we  are  al- 
ready paying  for  the  destruction  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  coal,  oil,  rock,  and 
so  forth,  by  allowing  a  "depletion"  figure 
up  to  271/2  percent  of  gross  sales  to  be 
taken  from  income  taxes  as  a  cost  item 
for  those  who  mine  these  resources  and 
who  cannot  return  them  for  future  use. 
The    "second    market"    suggested    here 
pays  for  returning  our  one  indispensable 
natural  resource  of  soil  plant  food,  our 
margin  of  life  by  employing  farmers  to 
do  so  at  a  living  wage  income,  a  floor  be- 
low which  production  for  any  food  or 
fiber  need  not  go. 

Offering  farmers.  43.4  percent  of  whom 
are  already  poverty  stricken,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  of  such  real  value 
for  an  earned  profit,  removes  the  sting  of 
failure,  revives  hope,  courage,  pride,  and 
the  will  to  try  again. 

It  is  a  far  departure  from  present 
farm  programs  run  by  an  ever-incveasing 
number  of  people  giving  ineffective  di- 
rectives, enforcing  restrictions,  compli- 
cating participation,  and  earning  more 
money  than  most  farmers  do;  for  ad- 
ministering crop  control  and  a  soil  con- 
servation program  which  has  not  worked. 
Its  failure  is  emphasized  by  the  facts 
that  during  the  past  10  years  farmers 
have  produced  95.5  percent  more  prod- 
ucts, used  three  times  more  plant  food 


from  our  soil  than  that  returned  in  fer- 
tilizer, suffered  a  10.8-percent  net  loss  of 
income,  and  have  brought  poverty  to  43.4 
percent  of  their  families.  New  farm 
programs  following  the  old  path  will  add 
insult  to  already  evident  injury. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  vari- 
ous farm  organizations  of  the  United 
States,  plus  the  individuals  interested  as 
operators,  consumers,  or  the  entire  rural 
economy,  to  address  themselves  immedi- 
ately to  the  forthcoming  bill  based  on 
restoration  of   the  soil,   and   including 
soil  restoration  market  so  that  we  may 
maintain  our  balance  of  life  in  nature, 
predicated  on  the  gi-eatest  basic  God- 
given  resource  that  any  nation  has  ever 
known,  namely  its  producing  soil,  to- 
ward maintaining  our  margin  of  life. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  master  farmer 
from  the  Ozarks,  Mr.  E.  M.  "Gene"  Poi- 
rot, R.F.D.,  Golden  City,  who  wrote  the 
book  by  the  same  title,  that  was  dis- 
tributed to  every  Member  of  Congress 
last  year  by  the  undersigned  and  this 
year  by  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri.     I  com- 
mend it  to  your  earnest  attention  as  the 
correct  approach  and  ultimate  victory 
over  our  staggering  problem,  if  we  are. 
in  these  days  of  increased  national  prod- 
uct and  delivery  means,  to  be  not  only  a 
producer  for  our  consumers  domestically, 
but  our  brother's  keeper  the  world  over. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  two  principal  newspaper 
letters  to  me  concerning  this  particular 
bill    and /or  the  book  "Our  Margins  of 
Life,"  Springfield  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Mr. 
Tom  A  Ellis,  farm  editor;  and  from  the 
Joplin  Globe  Publishing   Cc,  Mr.  Bob 
Cooper,  farm  editor.    I  think  they  will 
be  worthwhile  to  all  concerned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Springfield  Newspapers.  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mo..  March  24, 1965. 
Representative  Durward  G.  Hall, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinpton.  DC. 

Dear  Doc  :  Sorrv  I  couldn't  meet  with  you 
and  Gene  Poirot  this  past  weekend  when  you 
were  home,  but  at  that  time  I  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  copy  of  the  bill 
vou  propose  for  agriculture,  nor  to  consider 
the  amendments  he  would  include.  La.st 
week  was  a  busy  one  with  Johnny  gone  a 
couple  of  days  right  at  the  weekend  when 
things  hum  the  busiest  on  a  nev.-spaper. 

Doc,  I  think  that  while  you  and  I  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  political  fence,  not  to 
mention  being  several  degrees  apart  in  our 
whole  political  philosophy,  we  still  have  room 
for  a  lot  of  respect  for  each  others  integrity 
and  intentions.  Now  in  the  matter  of  this 
bill  I  think  we  are  findirg  common  ground. 
I've  known  Gene  and  his  theories  much 
longer— not  necessarily  any  better— than  you. 
We  both  think  he  has  something  that  Is 
really  promising.  Moreover,  we  both  know 
that  what  has  been  tried  in  the  past  in  the 
way  of  Federal  agricultural  policy  has  not 
worked  too  well— the  pain  may  have  been  al- 
leviated, but  it  was  not  cured  after  fair  and 
long  trial.  Now  here  is  something  that  might 
work;  in  fact,  Im  convinced  it  will  work  If 
given  a  chance. 

Moreover.   I   think   the   chances   for    this 
bill  are  better  than  at  any  time  in  years. 
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The  President  will  call  for  greater  land 
retirement  and  for  longer  periods  of  time,  I 
understand,  in  his  next  message  on  agricul- 
ture. Leon  Keyserling,  architect  of  much  of 
the  Democratic  economic  policy  of  recent 
years,  points  out  that  America  Is  not  tack- 
ling the  farm  problem  properly — and  has  not 
been — probably  because  the  country  does  not 
really  recognize  what  the  problem  is;  sug- 
gests that  we  are  worrying  about  surpluses 
when  we  should  be  infinitely  more  concerned 
about  the  future  and  its  demands  on  what 
now  appear  to  be  the  limitless  capacity  of 
our  farmers  to  produce.  Just  as  Gene  has 
been  doing,  Keyserling  is  worried  about  de- 
pleting our  great  soil  resources  when  we 
ought  to  be  conserving  and  building  them, 
and  because  we  are  pauperising  the  farmer 
to  whom  we  must  Increasingly  turn  in  the 
future  in  dependence  for  our  very  existence. 

Now  the  time  is  ripe  and  Gene's  plan  is 
ready.  I'm  enthusiastic  about  your  propos- 
al to  write  it  into  law.  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
cept the  changes  he  would  incorporate. 
Here  it  appears  to  him — and  I  must  agree — 
is  the  kernel  of  the  plan;  the  thing  that  will 
keep  the  plan  voluntary,  yet  draw  in  the 
farmer  on  a  basis  of  commonsense  and  good 
business. 

Therefore,  the  year-to-year  flexibility  pro- 
poses is  essential — the  Governor  to  slow  down 
the  agricultural  machine  when  abundance 
threatens  to  become  burdensome  surplus, 
or  to  speed  it  up  in  years  when  leanness 
might  become  scarcity.  It's  a  beautiful  so- 
lution :  purely  voluntary,  the  threatened  and 
Incipient  surplus  incorporated  back  into  the 
soil  as  a  deposit  for  future  sight  drafts  In 
time  of  need;  a  plan  that  will  be  cheap  for 
the  consumer  and  taxpayer. 

The  incentive  to  true  conservation  Is 
there:  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  conserve  and 
to  build  the  productivity  of  the  soil  he  con- 
serves— actually  to  build  marginal  land  to 
higher  productivity  even  while  it  is  lying 
fallow. 

Now,  Doc,  you  and  I  know  what  most  Amer- 
icans do  not  know,  that  soil  depletion  even 
in  this  enlightened  age  is  still  tremendous. 
Well,  this  Is  the  time  to  tell  America — the 
time  when  Americans  after  a  national  life- 
time of  apathy  and  Indifference  to  conser- 
vation will  be  eager  to  hear  and  to  heed. 
The  population  explosion  Is  getting  big  head- 
lines— we've  published  perhaps  a  dozen  ma- 
jor stories  on  it  in  this  still  new  year  of 
1965.  That  publicity  will  continue  with  ever 
greater  emphasis. 

Therefore,  Americans  are  willing  to  believe 
now  that  that  vague  possibility  of  a  dimly 
distant  future  shortage  Is  no  longer  vaguely 
possible  and  in  a  dim  future,  but  Is  actually 
and  alarmingly  almost  on  us,  no  further  away 
than  tomorrow.  We  mustn't  let  an  alarmed 
America  buy  phony  panaceas  when  we  know 
a  real  cure  Is  at  hand. 

I've  gone  to  this  trouble  to  try  to  convince 
you  of  my  enthusiasm  and  my  humble  sup- 
port. I  honestly  think  that  properly  spear- 
headed by  some  one  outside  their  ranks, 
this  theory  can  be  sold  to  farm  organizations. 
(What  can  even  the  Farm  Bureau  find  wrong 
In  It  when  It  fits  Its  own  policies  of  Govern- 
ment hands  off  and  voluntary  cooperation 
by  the  farmer?  Yet,  I  warn  you,  that  will 
be  your  toughest  hxirdle  for  you'll  need  the 
cooperation  of  all,  and  so  help  me,  I've  never 
known  them  to  agree  on  anything.) 

I  may  be  a  nasty  critic,  but  I'm  an  honest 
one;  and  here  is  one  case  where  I'll  help  you 
all  I  can.  The  only  class  of  people  for  whom 
I  have  a  soft  place  in  my  heart  Is  the  farm 
class — the  poor,  downtrodden,  godawfully 
efficient,  helpless  sons  of  the  soil. 
Respectfully, 

Tom  a.  Ellis, 

Farm  Editor. 


The  Joplen  Globe  Publishing  Co., 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Dear  Gene:  Thanks  so  very  much  for  the 
book.  I  shall  treasure  It  for  years  to  come 
and  It  win  always  occupy  a  prominent  spot 
In  my  library. 

Mr.  Hall's  farm  program,  as  outlined  In 
the  draft  yoxi  were  so  kind  to  permit  me  to 
read,  is  like  a  fresh  breath  of  air  after  being 
In  a  smoke-fllled  room  from  several  hours. 
Some  of  the  points  have  been  Incorporated 
In  proposed  farm  legislation  of  the  past,  but 
I  have  never  witnessed  so  many  good  and 
realistic  Ideas  In  one  message,  specially  your 
additions. 

The  flexibility  feature  Is  particularly  ap- 
petizing, and  the  element  of  choice  It  leaves 
for  the  producer.  The  soli  restoration  prin- 
ciple Is  the  "gizzard"  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
I  hope  that  we  have  become  enlightened 
enough  In  agriculture  that  this  much  must, 
not  maybe,  be  done. 

The  element  of  self-determination  is  in- 
volved (alien  to  most  farm  programs  both 
Instituted  into  law  and  Just  discussed  in  past 
years)  in  which  you  state  in  your  notes  the 
farmer  can  make  a  judgment  on  balancing 
off  the  Government  route  with  the  free  mar- 
ket, or  enterprise,  avenue. 

I  first  thought  the  Idea  of  unlimited  tons 
grown  on  any  number  of  acres  was  a  bit 
prodigious,  but  the  force  of  market  factors 
would  rectify  that  provision  within  reason- 
able bounds.  The  point  you  make  in  a  scale 
of  values  (p.  3)  as  to  potential  yield  and  in- 
centive for  even  higher  restoration  qualities 
of  the  soil  is  well  taken  and  caught  my  eye. 
This  is  further  broadened  in  the  proposed 
year-to-year  adjustment  in  Government  pay- 
ment rate  given  in  section  4  on  page  3. 

The  words  "incentive,"  "encouraging," 
"restoration,"  "soil  Improvement"  indicate 
good  soil  stewardship  resulting  from  agri- 
cultural know-how  and  acumen — and  Dr. 
Hall  should  be  commended  to  be  interested 
enough  and  concerned  to  a  degree  to  go  to 
farmers  for  ideas.  It  makes  me  think,  pos- 
sibly there  is  a  chance  of  sanity  In  modern, 
Federal  farm  programs.  The  program  drafted 
by  the  Congressman,  with  your  addendums. 
Is  a  giant  stride  l:i  that  direction. 

You  win  note  I  have  little  to  add  to  the 
draft  of  the  fine  program;  and,  this  is  sim- 
ply because  I  endorse  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  program.  Any 
changes  that  I  would  suggest  would  be  minor 
In  content. 

The  program  as  outlined,  again  In  contrast 
to  so  much  of  the  past.  Is  farslghted.  In- 
clusive, and  takes  Into  consideration  our 
responsibility  for  preserving  the  soil  for 
future  generations,  at  less  cost  by  the  by 
than  current  methods,  now  ranging  over  $7 
billion. 

Thank  you  Gene,  for  letting  me  look  this 
over.  I  found  It  edifying.  Informative,  re- 
vealing, and  encouraging. 

Lang  Rogers  inspected  it,  too,  before  I 
sent  it  back.  And  thank  you  again  for  your 
book.  You  must  be  (or  should  be)  very 
proud. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bob  Cooper. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  that  all  Members  have  5 
days  in  which  to  comment  on  this  bill,  if 
they  so  desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALT..  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 


Teague]  who  has  had  great^xperience  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  in  the 
farmlands  of  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding.  I  want  to  compliment 
and  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  in- 
terest  in  still  another  field.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  Dr.  Hall,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  our  most  able  Members. 
I  had  not  realized  before  he  had  so  much 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  field 
of  agriculture  as  he  does.  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  preliminary  review  of 
this  problem,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
legislation  has  considerable  merit,  i 
thank  him  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  statement. 
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A  REPORT  ON  CONSUMER  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
taken  this  time  to  present  to  the  House 
a  report  on  consumer  finance.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  growing  conviction  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  more 
fully  informed  on  this  subject.  The 
many  States  which  have  provided  for 
an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  recent 
years,  and  the  action  of  our  President 
in  setting  up  such  an  Office  in  the  White 
House  is  ample  testimony  that  this  field 
is  commanding  and  receiving  more  at- 
tention from  the  executive  branch.  It 
should  be  of  equal  concern  and  receive 
as  much  consideration  from  the  legisla- 
tors. 

In  a  recent  release  through  the  Edi- 
tors' News  Service,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  most  pressing  need  for  the  modern 
consumer  is  adequate  and  accurate  Informa- 
tion throughout  our  volatile  marketplace, 
fuller  and  freer  flow  of  information  is  a  need 
of  all  segments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  need  here  in  this 
body  as  well.  The  dynamic,  dramatic 
growth  of  consumer  finance  and  its  im- 
portance to,  and  impact  on,  our  econ- 
omy must  be  better  understood  by  all  of 
us  serving  in  Government.  We  enter- 
tain some  small  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  find  this  report  educational.  We 
hold  no  expectation  that  the  material 
will  entertain. 

SCOPE     OF    STUDY 

Total  consumer  indebtedness  includes 
four  major  components:  First,  short  and 
intermediate  term  installment  credit: 
second,  short  and  intermediate  term  non- 
ir\stallment  credit;  third,  mortgage  debt: 
and  fourth,  security  loans  and  policy 
loans — loans  secured  by  cash  value  of 
insurance  policies. 

The  first  two  components  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  consumer  credit. 


ThP  first  is  consumer  installment  credit. 
All  four  are  called  total  consumer  debt. 

our  primary  concern  will  be  with  con- 
sumer credit.  Further,  there  is  a  cer- 
S  unavoidable  emphasis  on  consumer 
Sunient  credit  since  a  great  number 
nf  worthwhile  consumer  studies  limit 
themselves  to  this  more  specialized  a,rea. 

There  is  some  treatment  of  the  other 
components  of  consumer  indebtedness. 
The  supplementary  file  includes  a  sec- 
tion attempting  to  place  total  consumer 
debt  into  perspective  vis-a-vis  other  na- 
tional statistics.  Also,  a  section  in  the 
second  half  of  the  presentation  considers 
some  problems  in  the  mortgage  field. 

Statistics  and  all  other  material  are 
usually  as  up  to  date  as  possible.  How- 
ever when  recent  events  were  not  crucial 
to  a'particular  study  and  when  analysis 
had  been  done  last  summer,  the  material 
was  not  brought  up  to  date. 

A.   GROWTH    OF     CONSUMER     CREDIT 


First.  Long-term  credit  growth 
The  amount  of  consumer  credit  out- 
standing has  grown  from  $8.3  billion  in 
1946  to  $76.8  billion  at  the  end  of  1964. 
Since  1950,  growth  proceeded  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  7  percent  a  year.  Growth  in 
recent  years— 1955-63— has  been  slightly 
more  rapid,  averaging  7  Va  percent  a  year. 
Installment  credit,  especially  automo- 
bOe  paper— auto  production  was  4.1  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1964;  7,892.000  cars- 
sparked  the  consumer  credit  growth  in 
the  early  postwar  years— 1946-55— and 
totaled  nearly  three-fourths  of  total  con- 
sumer credit  in  1955.  Since  the  mid- 
1950's,  the  growing  importance  of  in- 
stallment credit  relative  to  noninstall- 
ment  credit  has  continued,  though  this 
relative  growth  has  been  at  a  much  re- 
duced rate. 

Consumer  credit  growth  in  part  re- 
flects the  dynamic  change  and  rapid 
growth  in  the  whole  economy.  But  con- 
sumer credit  grovii,h  reflects  more  than 
general  economic  growth  since  long-term 
consumer  credit  growth  has  exceeded 
overall  economic  growth.  Equivalent  to 
7.5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
in  1950,  consumer  credit  outstanding  was 
equal  to  12  percent  of  the  GNP  at  the 
end  of  1964.  As  shown  in  the  suwJle- 
mentary  files,  however,  this  rapid  growth 
of  consumer  credit  has  been  matched 
since  the  mid-1950's  by  the  expansion  of 
total  net  private  indebtedness. 

Consumer  credit  has  grown  so  quickly 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  best 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  this  growth 
deal  with  the  installment  credit  field. 
Reviewing  this  material  is  probably  the 
most  convenient  method  for  understand- 
ing the  long-term  growth  of  all  consumer 
credit. 

Consumer  installment  credit  grew  be- 
cause it  filled  a  need.  Products  were  be- 
ing developed  that  were  attractive  to 
consumers  and  amenable  to  mass-pro- 
duction methods  but  too  costly  to  be 
widely  purchased  without  extensive  re- 
sort to  types  of  financing  other  than 
current  income. 

The  automobile  played  a  central  role 
in  the  development  of  consumer  install- 


ment credit.  Its  relatively  high  price 
and  its  great  attraction  for  consumers 
stimulated  installment  selling.  Even  be- 
fore World  War  II  the  first  finance  com- 
panies were  organized  to  handle  the 
consumer  paper  generated  by  automobile 
installment  sales. 

The  spread  of  installment  credit  there- 
after can  be  explained,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  terms  of  its  growing  social  acceptabU- 
ity  as  well  as  its  practicability  as  a 
method  of  financing.  Each  use  of  in- 
stallment credit  made  subsequent  uses 
easier.  Financial  arrangements  for  the 
extension  of  such  credit  were  gradually 
improved  and  acquired  increasing  re- 
spectabiity  in  the  financial  world.  Sim- 
ilarly, each  additional  person  using 
installment  credit  made  it  more  likely 
that  other  people  would  use  it. 

Once  proved  successful  for  one  type  of 
product,  installment  credit  was  inevita- 
bly applied  to  others.  Thus  the  growth 
of  installment  credit  reflects  not  only  the 
growth  in  sales  of  goods  suitable  for 
financing  in  this  manner  but  also  the 
successive  inclusion  in  its  orbit  of  one 
type  of  product  and  service  after  an- 
other. Other  important  influences  caus- 
ing growth  of  consumer  installment 
credit  have  been  changes  in  maturities 
and  downpayments;  in  proportions  of 
sales  that  involve  credit;  in  finance,  in- 
surance, and  other  charges;  and  in  re- 
newals, refinancing,  and  defaults.  For 
a  more  complete  explanation,  see  the 
analysis  of  the  types  of  consumer  credit 
later  in  this  paper.  Also,  see  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  "Consumer  Installment 
Credit,"  volume  I,  part  1,  chapter  7,  and 
pages  142-143. 

Second.  Growth  in  recent  years: 
The  current  period  of  consumer  credit 
expansion  began  in  mid- 1961.  Growth 
since  then  through  1964  has  totaled  over 
$20  billion.  This  is  the  largest  dollar  m- 
crease  on  record  for  any  single  con- 
tinuous period  of  expansion.  But,  since 
the  rise  started  from  a  much  higher  base 
than  did  previous  expansionary  move- 
ments, growth  so  far  has  increased  the 
outstanding  debt  by  only  one-third  as 
against  an  increase  of  nearly  one-half  in 
the  1954-57  expansion. 

(A)  Installment  credit  has  continued 
to  be  the  most  dynamic  segment  of  con- 
sumer credit.  It  has  grown  39  percent 
since  mid- 1961.  Yet,  like  total  consumer 
credit,  installment  credit's  growth  has 
not  percentagewise  been  as  steep  as  in 
previous  periods. 

As  chart  I  shows,  the  usual  pattern  of 
past  expansions— a  phase  of  very  sharp 
acceleration  in  both  gross  and  net  *>or- 
rowing,  followed  by  a  leveling  off- -has 
not  developed  in  1961-64. 

The  latest  upswing  in  extensions  has 
been  much  less  steep  than  its  predeces- 
sors. Being  comparatively  grpdual.  it 
has  not  run  so  far  ahead  of  the  cor- 
responding advance  in  repayments  as 
during  the  upswings  of  1952-53,  1954-57, 
and  1959-60.  The  maximum  quarterly 
rate  of  debt  increase,  shown  in  the  second 
panel  of  the  chart,  has  been  only  3  per- 
cent this  time  compared  with  peaks  of 
nearly  5  percent  in  1959. 


Also,  the  yearly  average  increase  In 
debt  since  1961  has  been  moderate  in  re- 
lation to  disposable  personal  income. 
Though  these  have  all  been  years  of  rel- 
ative prosperity,  the  rate  of  riet  debt 
formation  has  not  differed  significantly 
from  the  average  for  the  entire  period 
since  1950,  taking  years  of  expansion 
and  recession  together. 

In  1964  expansion  in  constuner  instau- 
ment  credit  was  $5.65  billion.  Although 
this  is  a  large  rise,  it  represents  a  leveling 
off  after  the  record  $5.7  billion  rise  in 
1963  This  leveling  off  for  1964  is  due 
mainly  to  four  factors  typical  of  the  wide 
range  of  conditions  on  which  the  growth 
of  consumer  indebtedness  depends. 

First,  the  rise  in  sales  of  durable  goods 
has  not  been  fully  matched  in  gross  ex- 
tensions of  credit.  Second,  there  has 
been  no  repetition  of  the  bulge  m  per- 
sonal cash  loans  that  occurred  a  year  ago 
last  summer  after  statutory  loan  ceihngs 
were  raised  in  a  half  dozen  States.  Third, 
the  uptrend  in  the  flow  of  debt  repay- 
ments has  accelerated.- -  For  the  most 
part  this  is  the  result  of  the  pattern  of 
extensions  over  recent  years.  In  addi- 
tion, collection  ratios  in  some  lines  un- 
proved with  the  strong  rise  in  consum- 
ers' disposable  income  which  was  called 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  tax  cut  Fourth, 
the  automobile  strike  in  late  1964  cur- 
tailed new  car  sales  in  October  and  No- 
vember, and  consequently  sloped  the  ex- 
tension  of  automobile  paper  during  that 

^^(B)  *Noninstallment  credit  has  shown 
an  increase  of  nearly  24  percent  since 
mid-1961.  Single-payment  loans  show 
the  most  active  growth  in  this  sector 
They  comprised  almost  half  the  total 
growth  in  1963  though  they  total  only 
a  little  over  one-third  the  aggregate  non- 
installment  debt  outstanding.  In  1964 
Sfarge  accounts  registered  an  mcrease 
of  $430  million,  their  largest  mcrease  in 
the  last  decade. 

B.    TYPES    OF   CONSUMER   CREDIT 

Time  and  space  rule  against  under- 
taking an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
various  major  types  of  consumer  credit^ 
For  a  good  history  and  analysis  of  the 
major  types  of  consumer  credit,  see  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  study.  Rather, 
this  report  will  limit  itself  to  an  analysis 
here  of  present  developments.  Some 
particular  issues— retaU  charge  plans, 
college  loans,  and  automobile  financing— 
are  considered  in  the  second  half  of  this 

Tables  2,  3,  and  4  do  provide  a  general 
annual  breakdown  of  the  various  types 
of  consumer  credit>-both  their  absolute 
sums  and  the  percent  they  represent  of 
total  installment  or  noninstallment 
credit  These  self-explanatory  figures 
clearly  show  the  major  long-term  trends 
in  types  of  consumer  credit.  ,  „  ^^ 

Auto  and  GAF  credit:  This  fall  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  did  some  inter- 
esting studies  of  various  types  of  con- 
sumer credit,  studies  based  on  figures 
which  included  the  first  two  quarters  of 
1964  One  area  of  analysis  dealt  with 
the  role  of  installment  credit  in  flnancmg 
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sales  of  new  and  used  passenger  auto- 
mobiles as  well  as  sales  of  general  mer- 
chandise, apparel,  furniture,  and  house- 


hold appliance  stores.  The  nonauto- 
motive  lines  mentioned  are  often  referred 
to  for  convenience  as  the  "GAF"  group. 


from  the  initial  letters  of  "general 
merchandise,"  "apparel,"  and  "furni- 
ture." 


Table  II. — Intermediate  and  short-term  consumer  credit,  1939-64 
[Estimated  amounts  outstanding,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


End  of  year 


I  Installment   Percent  of 
credit      I       total 


1939... 
19)0... 
1941... 
Ifrl-'... 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1910... 
1951.... 


4, 
5, 
6, 

3. 

2 
2 
2, 
4, 

ti. 

S. 
11, 
14, 
15, 


503 
514 
085 
166 
136 
176 
4r.2 
172 
695 
99C 
590 

-(a 

294 


(■•->.  3 
66.  2 
66.4 
52.9 
43.6 
42.6 
43.5 
40.8 
57.9 

t;2. 5 

f.7.0 
68.  7 
67.6 


Noain- 

stallinent 

credit 


Percent  of 
total 


2,719 
2. 824 
3,087 
2,  SI  7 
2. 7i» 
2, 03.". 
3. 2(W 
4. 212 
4.R75 
5. 402 
.5.715 
6.  092 
7, 323 


37.7 
33.8 
33.6 
47.1 
.56. 4 
57.4 
5(i.5 
.59r2 
42.1 
37.5 
3;i.O 
31.3 
3-2.4 


Total 

consumer 

credit 


8.3,3.8 

9. 172 

5, 9S3 

4,901 

.5,  111 

5, 665 

8,384 

11,570 

14,  398 

17,305  ' 

21.395  i 

22.617 


End  of  year 


1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
19,57... 
1958... 
1959  '. 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 


Installment 
credit 


19,403 
23,005 
23, 568 
28, 906 
31, 720 
33, 867 
33, 642 
39,245 

42,  832 

43,  527 
48,034 
53,745 


Percent  of 
total 


70.8 
73.6 
72.3 
74.4 
74.9 
75.3 
74.5 
76. 1 
76. 4 
75.5 
76.0 
76.9 


Nonin- 

Percent  of 

stallment 

total 

credit 

7,998 

29.2 

8,238 

26.4 

8,896 

27.7 

9,924 

25.6 

10, 614 

25.1 

11,103 

24.7 

11,487 

25.5 

12, 297 

23.9 

13,196 

23.6' 

14, 151 

24.5 

15, 130 

24.0 

16, 145 

23.1 

Total 

coDsumet 

credit 


27,401 
31,243 
32,464 
38,830 
42,334 
44,920 
45,129 
51,542 
50,028 
57,678 
63,164 


1  Includes  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  beginning  with  January  and  August  1959, 
respectively. 


.VOTE.-Large  "upswing"'  periods:  1947-50,  1952-53,  1954-57,  1959-60,  1961-63. 
Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Table  III. — Installment  credit,  by  major  parts,  1939-64 
[Estimated  amounts  outstanding,  in  millions  of  dollars) 


End  of  year 


.Automo- 
bile 
paper 


Other 

consumer 

•  goods 

iva|)er 


irome 
rejiair  and 
moderni- 
zation 
loans 


Personal 
loans 


1939 

1941 

1943 

IMC 

1947 

1949 

1950 

1951 -... 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

19.58 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1904' 


1. 

4, 

6, 

5, 

7, 

9, 

9. 

13. 

14, 

15, 

14, 

16. 

17, 

17-, 

19, 

2"'* 

23i 


497 
458 
355 
981 
924 
555 
074 
972 
733 
835 
809 
460 
420 
340 
152 
420 
688 
223 
540 
199 
255 


1,620 

1, 9-29 

819 

1,290 

2,143 

3,7<16 

4,799 

4,880 

6.174 

0,779 

6,751 

7,641 

8,606 

8,844 

9,028 

10,630 

11,525 

11,857 

12,  605 

13,  7ti«i 
13,  599 


298 
376 
130 

4a5 

718 

S98 

1, 016 

l.oSo 

l.:iS5 

1,610 
1,616 
1,693 
1,905 
2, 101 
2, 346 
2,809 
3,139 
3,191 
3.246  1 
:5.389  i 
3,304  I 


1,088 

1, 322 

S32 

1,496 

1.  llfO 

2.431 

2,814 

3,357 

4,111 

4,781 

5. 392 

6, 112 

6, 789 

7,  582 

8,116 

9,386 

10,  480 

11,256 

12,  643 

14,391 

14,902 


Total 
install- 
ment 
credit 


End  of  year 


4,503 
6,085 
2,136 
4,172 
6.  695 
11,590 
14,703 
15.  294 
19,403 
23, 005 
23,568 
23,906 
31,720 
33,867 
33,642 
39, 245 
42,  832 
43, 527 
48,034 
53,745 
55,120 


1939. 
1941. 
1943. 
1946. 
1947. 
1949. 
19,50. 
19,51. 
1952. 
19.53. 
19.54. 
1955. 
1956, 
1957. 
19.58. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961 , 
1962. 
1963. 


Automo- 
bile 
paixjr 


Other 

consumer 

goods 

paper 


Home 
rei)air  and 
moderni- 
zation 
loans 


Personal 
loans 


Total 
install- 
ment 
credit 


Percent  of  total 


3.3.3 

35.9 

6.6 

24.2 

40.4 

31.7 

6.2 

31.7 

16.6 

38.3 

6.1 

39.0 

2:ifi 

30.9 

9.7 

35.9 

28.8 

32.0 

10.7 

28.5 

.39  3 

32.0 

7.7 

21.0 

41,3 

32. 6 

6.9 

19.2 

39.0 

3L9 

7.2 

21.9 

.39  9 

31.8 

7.1 

21.2 

42  7 

29.5 

7.0 

20.8 

41.6 

28.6 

6.9 

22.9 

46.0 

20.4 

5.9 

21.1 

4.5. 5 

27.1 

6.0 

21.4 

45, 3 

26.1 

-       «.2 

22.4 

42.1 

26.8 

*       7.0 

24.1 

41.8 

27.1 

7.2 

2.3.9 

41,3 

26.9 

7.3 

24.5 

,39  6 

27.2 

7.3 

2.5.9 

40,7 

26.2 

6.8 

26.3 

41.3 

26.6 

6.3 

20  8 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


'  May  1964. 

T.^BLE  IV. — Noninstallment  credit,  by  major 
parts,  1939-64 

[Estimated  amounts  outstanding,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Table  IV. — Noninstallment  credit,  by  major 

parts,  1939-64 — Continued 
[Estimafed  amounts  outstanding,  in  millions  of  doll.ars' 


End  of  year 


Single- 
payment 
loans 


Charge 
accounts 


1939 

787 

1,414 

518 

2,719 

1941 

845 

1,645 

597 

3.087 

1943 

613 
1,356 
1,532 
1,821 
l,9l*t- 
2.120 
2,187 
2,408 
3,002 
3,253 

1.440 
2, 353 
2.795 
3,291 
3.605 
4.011 
4. 124 
4.485 
4.795 
4.995 

712 
1,166 
1,388 
1,580 
1,784 
1,867 
1,927 
2.003 
2.127 
2,366 

2,765 

1947 

4,875 

1949 

5.715 

1950 

6. 692 

1951 

7.923 

1952 

7.998 

1953 

8.238 

1954 

8.896 

1955 

9. 924 

1956 

10.614 

1957 

3,364 

5,146 

2. 593 

11.103 

1958 

3.627 

5,060 

2,800 

ll,4h7 

1959 

4, 129 

5.104 

3,064 

12,297 

1960 

4,507 

5,329 

3,360 

13,196 

1961 

5.136 

5,324 

3,691 

14, 151 

1962 

5,456 

5,684 

3,990 

1,5, 130 

1963 

5,959 

5,871 

4,315 

16, 145 

1964 

6,206 

5,099 

4,520 

15.825 

Service 
credit 


TotaA 
nonin- 
stallment 
credit 


Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


End  of  year 

Single- 
payment 
loans 

Charge 
accounts 

Service 
credit 

Total 
nonin- 
stallment 
credit 

Percent 

of  total 

1939 

28.9 
27.4 
22.1 
27.8 
26.8 
27.2 
26.4 
26.5 
26.  5 
27.0 
30.2 
30.7 
30.3 
31.6 
33.6 
34  1 
36.3 
36.1 
.36.9 
39.2 

52.0 
53.3 
52.1 
48.3 
49.0 
49.2 
49.2 
.50.2 
50.1 
40.5 
48.3 
47.1 
46.4 
44.0 
41.5 
40.4 
37.6 
37.5 
36.4 
32.2 

19.1 
19.3 
25.8 
23.9 
24.2 
23.6 
24.4 
23.2 
23.4 
22.5 
21.4 
22.2 
23.3 
24.4 
24.9 
25.5 
26.1 
26.4 
26.7 
28.6 

100 

1941      . 

100 

1943 

100 

1947 

ino 

1949..... 

10!) 

1950 

100 

1951 

100 

1952 

100 

19.53 

100 

1954 

100 

1955 

100 

19.56 

100 

1957 

100 

1958 

100 

19.59 

1960 

1961 

100 
100 
100 

1962 

100 

1963 

100 

1964" 

lOO 

>  May  1964. 


Installment  credit  finances  about  27 
percent  of  the  total  consumer  purchases 
in  the  GAP  lines. 

Given  the  average  relationships  be- 
tween sales  and  credit  movements  that 
prevailed  in  1948-62,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  obtained  some  "calculated"  values 
for  credit  extensions  in  the  present 
period.  Comparison  of  the  actual  loan 
volume  with  the  calculated  figures  re- 
veals that  credit  was  used  less  intensively 
in  the  first  half  of  1964  than  in  1963, 
relative  to  sales.  This  appears  to  have 
been  true  for  autos  as  well  as  for  GAF 
lines,  but  especially  for  the  latter. 

In  another  study  dealing  with  auto- 
mobile installment  paper,  the  Federal 
Reserve  found  that  there  is  a  more  wide- 
spread use  of  automobile  contract  terms 
that  are  accepted  as  the  maxima— for 
new  cars:  maturity  over  30  months, 
value  of  the  loan  representing  more  than 
90  percent  of  dealer  cost;  for  used  cars 
maturity  period  over  24  months,  dealer- 
cost  ratio  over  90  percent — but  that  there 
is   no   substantial   tendency   to  breach 
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percentage  of  co^tiacis  wiwi  ""»-  varying  importance,  have  varying  im-     ditions,  but 


Delinquency  rates  on  consumer  loans 
«t  banks  are  dominated  by  cycUcal  con- 
ditions, but  behind  the  cycUcal  swings 
that  have  occurred  in  the  postwar  pe- 


ures.  ror  example,  the  burd«>  that  ^-JJ;„S «"' rS^  byTsaS>Z"o5 
„e-„t  loans  have  traa.uona.,,  ...j.^^  -^l^l^X^^^o^S^'^^  ^S^S"SI%  fU  the  low  1^.7-59 
Seet  family  emergehaes  such  a.  nlness    ^^g^^^^y^^^^   ,,„^  ^^e   burden  It    avrnjge.^^   ^^    H.nnouencies   on   home 
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sumer  credit  and  it  is  important  to  dis 

P«^"'^?U^?mi?E,"g^^  varying  importance,  have  varying;,™ 

1  under  1  per 
it  has  been  for  years. 

^nfroanVrave^'raditionally  served  to 

''^'\''r^LZT'"iTe'::^enVS,    be   differentiated   from   the   J,---J^     ^^^ ts    on    delinauencies    on    

"J^ve^lsCward  the  use  of  this  type  places  on  all  consumers  or  the  whole     ^R^po^t^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  consumers  have 

St  for  large  expenditures  of  a  more     - —  " 

optTonal  character.  These  mclude  the 
nurchase  of  household  goods,  as  well  as 
Slavs  for  travel,  education,  and  other 

Stant^m  tS:ral  thin  are  loans  to     ^^co 
cover  emergency  expenses  particular 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of 

1963  five  States  raised  the  maximum  size 
ofloans  permissible  under  State  srnall 
?oan°  aws    During  and  immediately  after 

he  period  when  the  changes  occurred 
the  volume  of  personal  loans  increased 

ShaiPiJ.        ^     nj-pAYMENT    BURDEN 

The  most  frequently  used  index  for 
assessing  consumer  debt  burden  is  the 
level  of  consumer  installment  repayment 
relative  to  disposable  income.  With  in- 
stallment repayments  reaching  a  record 
seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  $62  billion  m 

1964  repayments  came  to  represent  about 
14  percent  of  disposable  income— a  rec- 

ord  hi^h. 

The^ratio  moved  above  12  percent  on 
an  annual  basis  for  the  first  time  in  1955. 
and  during  1960  it  passed  13  percent.  It 
held  at  13.6  nercent  through  the  first  haJl 
of  1963  and  at  13.8  percent  in  the  latter 
half  In  1964,  the  initial  effect  of  the 
tax  cut  last  March  was  undoubtedly  to 
reduce  the  ratio  slightly.  But  with  the 
total  outstanding  installment  debt  rising 
and  with  collection  rates  up  as  disposable 
income  spurted,  repayments  quickly  re- 
gained and  increased  their  earlier  rela- 
tionship to  income. 

Factors  causing  this  continued  uptrend 
and  possible  future  implications  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  two  sections. 
Ratio  of  installment  credit   repayments   to 
disposable  income 

Percent 

9.5 

8.6 

12.2 


economy. 

This    chapter    considers    the   burden 
placed  on  consumers  in  general.     The 
next  chapter  deals  with  the  consumer 
credit   burden    on   the   economy    as    a 
whole.     The  second  half  of  the  paper 
will  be  concerned  with  the  burden  on 
consumers  or  types  of  con- 
sumers. ,  , 
A  complete  description  of  the  general 
consumer     population     would     require 
something  approaching  one  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
whole   population.     A   helpful   general 
source:     National     Consumer     Finance 
Association,  Finance  Facts  Year  Book. 
Fortunately,  our  needs  are  more  limited. 
The  burden  consumer  credit  places  on  the 
general    consumer    population    can    be 
understood  by  seeking  answers  to  three 
questions:    First,    how    are    consumers 
bearing  the  present  credit  burden?    Sec- 
ond   why   are  they   able   to   bear   this 
burden     without     excessive     difficulty? 
Third   what  will  this  burden  be  like  in 
the  future?     Note  again  that  the  best 
materials  for  analyzing  the  burden  of 
consumer  credit  usually  deal  only  with 
installment  credit.                         .  . 
First.  How  are  consumers  bearing  their 
consumer  credit  burden? 

At  present,  the  burden  of  repayments 
is  being  carried  with  little  or  no  apparent 
rise  in  financial  difficulties  among  mar- 
ginal borrowers.  In  recent  months  the 
statistics  of  reported  bankruptcies  and 
delinquencies  have  taken  a  relatively 
favorable  turn  by  comparison  with  1963. 
Consumer  bankruptcies  are  not  numer- 
ous in  absolute  terms  and  are  geographi- 
cally concentrated  in  a  few  States,  but 
the  general  trend  has  been  rather  sharply 
upward  for  a  decade  or  more.  Tlie  sus- 
tained rise  in  the  number  of  bankruptcy 


met  their  repayment  obligations  about  as 
regularly  as  a  year  ago,  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  more  vigorous  collection  poU- 
cies  by  many  lenders. 

Second.  Why  are  consumers  able  to 
bear  this  burden  without  apparent  diffi- 
culty? . 

An  increase  in  aggregate  consumer  in- 
stallment debt  may  be  due  to:  First, 
debtors  having  borrowed  larger  amounts 
than  earlier,  and/or,  second,  an  mcrease 
in  the  number  of  borrowers. 

Much  of  the  past  rise  in  the  ratio  of 
installment  credit   repayments   to   dis- 
posable   personal    income    can    be    ex- 
plained by  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion   of    consumers    using    installment 
credit.    Fi'orn  1952  to  1956,  when  the  re- 
payment-income ratio  rose  sharply,  the 
proportion  of  spending  units  who  re- 
ported owing  some  installment  debt  also 
rose— from  38  to  45  percent.    See  chart 
II     This  proportion  of  spending  units 
owing  installment  debt  reached  48  per- 
cent by  1960,  then  declined  to  46  per- 
cent in  early  1962.    From  1962  to  1963, 
there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  spending  units  with  in- 
stallment credit,  with  a  higher  propor- 
tion—50     percent— of     spending     units 
owing  installment  debt  than  ever  be- 

fore 

The  latest  figures  of  this  type  that  I 
have  are  for  1963.  The  Survey  Re- 
search Center  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan surely  has  the  1964  figures  and 
soon  the  ones  for  1965.  The  trouble 
here  is  that  the  center  delays  pubhshirig 
these  figures  for  quite  some  time,  reveal- 
ing them  only  to  their  subscribers— it  is 
quite  expensive  to  subscribe.  The  cen- 
ter provides  some  immediate  public  re- 
leases, but  they  are  too  general  to  be 


1941. 
1950- 
1955. 
1960. 
1963. 


13.2 

"Ilimilll-I-" 13.  6 

1964  (approxlm.ate) !*•  ^ 

Below  is  another  helpful  index.  It 
considers  all  consumer  credit  outstand- 
ing—both installment  and  noninstall- 
ment^as  a  percentage  of  disposable  in- 
come. 

Consumer  credit  outstanding  as  percentage 
of  disposable  income 

Percent 

10.6 

13.9 

.....  ^^^ 

17.3 

17.8 


might  contact  them.    Specifically,  call 
Mr.  Harlow  Osborne. 


first  time  in  2  years  on  a  seasonally  ad 
justed  basis. 

Ratio  of  annual  installment  debt  payments  to  disposable  income  > 
1  Percent  of  all  spending  units] 


1950- 
1955. 
1960. 
1963- 
1964. 


D.   THE   CONSUMER 

Periods  of  rapid  rise  in  consumer 
credit  have  always  produced  concern 
about  the  burden  of  this  debt  on  the 
debtors  and  on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
There  are,  in  fact,  several  kinds  of  bur- 
den that  can  be  associated  with  con- 


SSle  rolue"^"rSSm!iUorX Valendar^  year  preceding  the  survey. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion 


of    debt-income  ratio  did  not  increase  dur- 


indlvidSIl  spend'SrunS  wrthaTigh    ing  the  last  decade 


In  the  midfifties 
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this  proportion  was  higher  than  1962  or 
1963.  In  all  these  years  the  great  major- 
ity of  debtors  used  less  than  20  percent 
of  their  income  to  repay  their  installment 
debt. 

The  latest  data,  then,  suggest  that  an 
increased  number  of  borrowers  not  an 
increase  in  individuals'  debt-income 
ratios  was  the  major  cause  of  the  higher 
debt-income  ratio  for  the  whole  con- 
sumer population.  Individual  spending 
units  are  no  more  burdened  than  in  the 
past. 

Third.  What  will  this  burden  be  like 
in  the  future? 

Demographic  trends  are  an  important 
consideration  here.  Installment  debt  is 
far  from  being  equally  distributed  among 
the  American  people.  Whether  a  family 
buys  on  the  installment  plan  or  not  de- 
pends primarily  on  its  income  and  its  age. 
Installment  debt  is  a  middle  and  upper- 
middle  income  phenomenon.  It  is  also 
more  prevalent  among  younger  people. 

As  for  the  income  characteristic  of 
debtors,  one  finds  that  low-income  people 
as  well  as  high-income  people  buy  less 
frequently  on  the  installment  plan  than 
the  middle-income  groups.  Low-income 
groups  lack  the  needed  background  of  as- 
sets, and  so  forth,  to  qualify  for  such 
credit  and,  furthermore,  buy  fewer  of  the 
durable  goods  for  which  one  normally 
uses  installment  credit.  High-income 
groups  have  their  usually  substantial 
liquid  assets  and  do  not  need  to  resort 
frequently  to  installment  credit. 

Age  is  also  an  important  factor.  Older 
families  use  the  installment  plan  less  fre- 
quently than  younger  families  who  are 
starting  households,  raising  children,  and 
who  have  lower  liquid  assets.  As  table  IV 
shows,  in  1963  among  families  with  chil- 
dren the  head  of  which  was  under  45 
years  of  age,  72  percent  owed  installment 
debt  and  42  percent  owed  sizable  install- 
ment debt.  The  indebtedness  of  all 
American  families  was  much  lower,  50 
and  27  percent,  respectively. 

Relation  of  installTnent  debt  to  income  and 

stage  of  life  cycle,  early  1963 

[In  percent] 


Propor- 

Propor- 

tion owing 

Propor- 

tion o^^inf; 

install- 

f pendine  unit 

tion  of  all 

install- 

ment debt 

Income  in  1962 

units 

ment  deht 

of  over 

In  each 

$500  in 

f 

Rroup 

each 
group 

rnder -ra.non  .... 

20 

32 

9 

$3,nonfo<?,ono.... 

20 

53 

28 

.«,ooo  to 'fi.ono  ... 

12 

57 

32 

J6,onofo«7..vin  ... 

13 

62 

37 

$7,500  to  Sin.ono.. 

14 

fi3 

41 

Ho.nootoSi.^ooo. 

10 

53 

35 

tlS.noOand  over.. 

5 

30 

23 

All  units... 

100 

50 

27 

.Married  with 

children,  head 

under  45  years 

old 

30 

72 

42 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
projections  for  1965  and  1970,  the  most 
rapid  rate  of  growth  in  number  of  house- 
holds will  be  in  those  whose  heads  are 
under  25  years  of  age.  These  are  mainly 
the  families  that  will  be  formed  as  the 
young  people  bom  during  the  1940*s 
reach  marriage  age.  Such  young  fam- 
ilies, as  we  have  seen,  are  likely  to  be 
frequent  users  of  installment  credit  since 


their  needs  for  household  goods  and 
automobiles  generally  exceed  their  ability 
to  acquire  these  goods  for  cash. 

These  demographic  trends  suggest, 
then,  that  the  past  major  reason  for  in- 
creases in  the  repayment-income  ratio — 
greater  proportions  of  the  total  popula- 
tion using  credit — will  continue  to  play 
its  dominant  role. 

Can  we  expect  that  a  larger  number 
of  spending  units  will  have  heavy  in- 
stallment debt  burdens?  First,  we  have 
seen  that  not  only  do  more  younger 
households  use  installment  credit  than 
the  average  household  but  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  them  use  it  intensively. 
So,  the  expected  increase  of  younger 
households  should  mean  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  total  households  will  have 
high  repayment-income  ratios.  This 
does  reflect  greater  consumer  irrespon- 
sibility, but  is  simply  a  product  of  the 
demographic  trends.  Later,  when  the 
proportion  of  younger  families  in  the 
population  stabilizes  or  declines,  the 
demographic  trends  will  push  for  a  de- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  households 
with  high  repayment-income  ratios. 

A  second  factor — credit  use  patterns — 
might  encourage  a  growth  of  families 
with  heav>'  installment  debt  burdens.  In 
recent  years  consumers  have  been  mak- 
ing increased  use  of  revolving  credit  and 
similar  installment  plans  to  finance  their 
purchases  of  nondurable  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  success  of  these  plans  makes  it 
seem  likely  that  consumers  will  make  still 
greater  future  use  of  these  plans.  The 
question  becomes  by  just  how  much  will 
individual  spending  units  increase  their 
credit  use  because  of  changes  in  credit 
use  patterns.  Families  with  limited 
holdings  installment  debt  might  increase 
their  holdings  somewhat.  But,  though 
these  new  plans  have  been  in  operation 
these  last  few  years,  the  number  of  con- 
sumers burdened  with  heavy  installment 
debt  has  not  increased  significantly — if 
at  all.  There  seems,  then,  little  reason 
to  expect  that  the  future  should  bring  a 
major  rise  in  individual  spending  units' 
relative  holdings  of  installment  credit  as 
a  result  of  changes  in  credit-use  patterns. 

The  predicted  future  rise  in  the  debt- 
income  ratio  for  the  entire  consumer 
population,  then,  should  be  caused  pri- 
maiHy  by  a  greater  number  of  units  using 
credit,  or  increasing  their  now  small 
holdings  of  credit.  Consumers  as  a 
group  appear  generally  to  have  avoided 
excessively  large  burdens  of  installment 
credit.  Chapter  1  of  the  second  half  of 
this  paper  is  closely  related  to  this  chap- 
ter. It  contains  a  great  amount  of  ma- 
terial about  consumer  ignorance  of  fi- 
nance rates.  One  might  read  that  chap- 
ter before  continuing  on  to  the  next 
chapter.  What  increase  there  will  be  in 
the  proportion  of  families  with  high  re- 
payment-income ratios  should  be  pri- 
marily a  result  of  the  increasing  propor- 
tion of  younger  families  in  the  popula- 
tion— a  temporary  phenomenon. 

E.    CONSUMER    CREDIT    AND    ECONOMIC 
INSTABILITY 

There  exists  a  notion,  rather  general 
in  our  economic  textbooks,  that  business 
investment  and  the  Government's  eco- 
nomic policy  represent  the  only  major 
dynamic   forces  making   for  better  or 


worse  times.  This  notion  must  be  con- 
tradicted. 

The  consumer  sector  exercises  an  im. 
portant  influence  on  what  happens  in 
our  economy,  and  consumers  do  so  to  a 
large  extent  by  making  tangible  invest- 
ment expenditures  on  credit.  Although 
consumers  receive  their  income  from  the 
business  and  Government  sectors,  the 
rate  at  which  they  spend  their  incomes 
does  not  depend  on  their  ability  to  buy 
alone.  Willingness  to  buy  and  willing. 
ness  to  buy  on  credit,  may  increase  or 
decrease  independently  of  income  ac- 
cording  to  consimiers'  attitudes  and  ex- 
pectations. 

Although  the  impact  of  consumer 
credit  on  the  economy  has  not  been  gen- 
erally appreciated  in  economic  theory, 
there  have  been  some  excellent  special- 
ized studies  of  this  impact.  The  best  is 
that  done  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  1957.  See  the  Federal  Reserve  study, 
part  I,  volume  I,  chapters  11  and  \i 
Later  research  and  economic  events 
seem  to  confirm  the  general  validity  of 
these  findings.  Again  these  studies 
have  been  limited  to  installment  credit, 
but  the  reader  should  remember  that, 
as  explained  before,  such  a  limitation  is 
not  too  restrictive  because  of  the  "spill- 
over effect"  such  analyses  have  on  the 
field  of  total  consumer  credit. 

1.     GENERAL     FINDINGS 

A  prime  factor  in  business  fiuctuations: 
Although  consumer  installment  credit 
has  not  been  the  principal  cause  in 
changes  in  the  level  of  business  activity, 
it  has  been  a  major  factor  behind  such 
changes.  The  influence  of  consumer  in- 
stallment credit  is  probably  equaled  or 
exceeded  by  other  credit-financed  ex- 
penditures, such  as  those  for  business, 
plant  and  equipment,  and  for  residential 
construction.  However,  these  expendi- 
tures represent,  in  part,  secondary  re- 
sponses to  a  rapid  expansion  of  install- 
ment credit.  In  cases  where  changes  in 
expenditures  for  durable  consumer  goods 
played  a  major  role  in  the  change  in 
business  activity,  installment  credit  can 
be  regarded  as  an  important  contributory 
factor. 

A  leading  and  amplifying  force:  Al- 
though not  the  principal  factor  in  any 
cycle,  consumer  installment  credit  has 
been  both  a  leading  and  an  amplifying 
force  in  economic  fluctuations.  An  im- 
pressive number  of  times  credit  extended 
appears  to  have  moved  ahead  of  other 
economic  changes,  that  is,  to  have  led 
at  the  turning  F>oints. 

Time  leads  appear  to  have  been  longer 
in  recoveries  than  in  downturns.  This 
differential  experience  may  be  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  consumer  installment 
credit  has  been  growing  so  strongly.  But 
the  lead  record  remains  impressive  even 
when  allowance  for  growth  is  made. 

A  greater  influence  in  booms  than  In 
recessions:  The  major  influence  of  in- 
stallment credit  has  been  to  add  fuel  to 
booms;  it  has  less  often  been  an  aggra- 
vating factor  during  recessions.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  illustrates  this 
with  a  number  of  periods  of  expansion 
In  which  installment  credit  buying  con- 
tributed to  a  rate  of  sales  of  consumer 
durable  goods  that  could  not  br  sus- 
tained. 
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in  expansion  periods,  easier  terms  in 
thrform  of  longer  maturities  and  lower 
downpayments  have  been  an  important 
Eulus  In  periods  of  contraction, 
pmis  have  been  tightened  less  frequently 
and  less  than  they  were  eased  in  preced- 
S  expansion  periods.  This  is  in  line 
Sth  the  general  tendency  over  the  years 
Lard  more  liberal  installment  terms. 

installment  credit  has  also  added  to 
the  overall  credit  demands  during  the 
major  business  booms.  This  has  cori- 
Mbuted  to  an  expansion  of  bank  credit 
and  has  intensified  inflationary  pres- 

^^indirect  influence  by  general  credit 
market  on  installment  credit:  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  influences  of 
developments  in  the  general  credit  mar- 
ket including  the  effects  of  general 
credit  and  monetary  policy,  reach  in 
some  degree  the  consumer  installment 
area  This  response  is  most  marked  at 
the  "wholesale"  level  and  is  evidenced 
by  changes  in  prices,  terms,  and  willing- 
ness with  which  funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  borrowing-lending  intermediaries 
as  well  as  in  changes  in  the  availability 
of  bank  funds  to  their  consumer  credit 
departments. 

At  the  retail  level,  concrete  evidence 
of  response  in  the  quantity  and  terms  of 
credit  as  a  direct  result  of  a  change  in 
general  credit  conditions  is  difficult  to 
document  apart  from  an  apparent  tend- 
ency for  retail  interest  charges  to  rise, 
for  standards  of  creditworthiness  to  stif- 
fen, for  downpayment-matm-ity  require- 
ments at  least  to  hold  the  line,  and  for 
consumer  lenders  to  cut  back  on  their 
new  business  promotion  efforts. 

A  recent  study  of  new  automobile  fi- 
nance rates  suggests  that  general  credit 
policy  might  have  a  greater  impact  on 
consumer  automobile  credit  than  is  gen- 
erally believed— Robert  Shay,  "New 
Automobile  Finance  Rates,  1924-62," 
1963. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  noted 
in  1957:  i 

Unavoidably  an  important  question  must 
remain  unanswered.  That  question  Is 
whether  the  response  of  the  consumer  in- 
stallment credit  area  as  a  whole  to  changes 
In  credit  conditions,  and  in  particular  to 
general  monetary  restraint,  is  sufficient 
either  In  degree  or  in  timing  to  facilitate  a 
national  economic  policy  directed  toward 
sustained  high  and  rising  levels  of  activity 
without  Inflation. 

2.  THE  RECENT  EXPANSION  PERIOD 

Consumer  credit's  relatively  moderate 
growth  during  the  recent  economic  up- 
swing suggests  that  at  present  it  is  not 
as  an  important  element  as  it  was  during 
the  1954-57  expansion.  However,  this  is 
definitely  not  to  say  that  it  is  unimpor- 
tant. Moreover,  it  may  become  more  im- 
portant as  today's  record-level  consumer 
optimism  promises  increased  consumer 
purchasing  with  consequent  credit 
growth. 

Some  have  already  begun  to  fear  un- 
checked credit  growth.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  called  for  a  more  re- 
strictive credit  policy — October  2,  1964, 
page  10. 

In  October  1964,  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  statement  calling  on 
monetary  authorities  to  start  bearing 


down  promptly  on  the  credit  brakes  to 
head  off  inflationary  pressures— Wall 
Street  Journal.  October  29,  1964.  Is  this 
excessive  concern?  Possibly,  but  the  de- 
stabilizing influence  of  consumer  credit 
needs  to  be  carefully  watched,  if  not  kept 
in  check. 

Robert  A.  Wallace,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  disagrees.  He  beUeves 
that  "the  credit  expansion  of  the  past 
4  years  came  as  close  to  ideal  as  one 
could  reasonably  expect" — Consumer 
Finance  News,  December  1964. 

If  one  does  conclude  that  there  is  a 
need  for  some  controls  over  consumer 
credit,  the  next  question  becomes:  How? 

3.    SOLUTIONS 

The  effects  of  general  credit  and  mone- 
tary policy,  as  we  have  seen,  do  reach 
in  some  degree  the  consumer  credit  field. 
But  there  exists  a  real  question  whether 
these  tools  are  sufiBcient. 

If  these  general  tools  are  not  consid- 
ered sufficient,  the  next  alternative  is 
for  standby  selective  controls  of  some 
sort.  And  here,  real  argument  en- 
sues. The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  different  types  of  possible  con- 
trol are  hotly  debated.  The  United 
States  does  have  some  experience  with 
credit  control— regulation  W— but  this 
experience  was  of  an  ambiguous  sort 
that  only  intensified  the  conflict.  The 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
suggests  one  major  disadvantage  of  se- 
lective controls: 

Regulation  of  consumer  credit  terms  might 
contribute  to  cyclical  stability,  but  it  would 
require  a  large  and  complex  administration 
to  be  fully  effective.  The  benefits  to  stability 
promised  by  such  a  system  must  be  weighed 
against  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  in- 
stalling and  managing  it.> 

Economist  Marcus  Nadler  presents  a 
favorable,  well-reasoned  article  that  in- 
terested persons  might  read.  It  begins 
with  a  convenient,  short  section  of  sum- 
maiT  and  conclusions— Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  the  work  cited,  part  I,  volume  2. 

F.    SOITRCES    OF    FUNDS 

To  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer, several  types  of  consumer  credit 
agencies  have  developed  in  this  country. 
Generally  each  differs  from  the  others  in 
origin,  background,  methods  of  opera- 
tion, and  objectives. 

Rather  than  try  to  cover  all  these  dif- 
ferences plus  analyze  the  present  status 
of  these  agencies,  this  report  will  briefly 
highlight  the  character  of  each  agency 
and  then  suggest  something  about  the 
present  consumer  lending  picture.  A 
more  complete  analysis  of  each  agency 
can  be  found  in  the  sources  noted  be- 
low—Federal Reserve,  in  the  work  cited, 
part  I,  volumes  I  and  II;  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  "Comparative 
Regulation  of  Financial  Institutions," 
1964.  The  accompanying  flle  contains 
statistics  showing  the  relative  strength 
of  these  agencies  over  the  years. 

1.    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    MAJOR    CONSUMER 
CREDIT    AGENCI"!S 

Consumer  credit  agencies  can  be  classi- 
fled  into  two  broad  categories,  financial 
institutions  and  retail  outlets.  Financial 
institutions,  which  currentiy  hold  about 


1  Committee   for   Economic   Development, 
"Report  on  Money  and  Credit"  (1961) . 


88  percent  of  installment  credit  and 
about  37  percent  of  noninstallment 
credit,  include  commercial  banlcs,  sales 
finance  companies,  consumer  finance 
companies,  credit  unions,  and  miscel- 
laneous lenders.  Retail  outlets  include 
department  stores,  furniture  stores,  ap- 
pliance stores,  automobile  dealers,  and 
other  miscellaneous  lenders. 

Commercial  banks:  Commercial  banks 
play  a  multif  aceted  role  in  the  consumer 
credit  field.  They  loan  money  directly 
to  consumers,  buy  installment  paper  from 
retailers  and  others,  and  loan  money  to 
finance  companies  and  retailers. 

Consumer  finance  companies:  They 
specialize  in  small  personal  loans,  often 
on  an  unsecured  or  signature  basis. 
Jhese  companies  operate  under  State 
small  loan  laws  permitting  charges 
higher  than  those  allowed  under  the  gen- 
eral usury  statutes. 

A  1963  survey  found  that  the  major 
reasons  borrowers  sought  loans  from 
these  agencies  were  consolidation  of  ex- 
isting obligations— 39  percent  of  the 
loans  extended — automobile  purchases 
and  repairs,  and  travel  and  education. 

Sales  finance  companies:  These  com- 
panies purchase  installment  paper  from 
others,  usually  retailers,  rather  than  ex- 
tending credit  directly  to  consumers. 

Credit  unions:  Credit  unions  differ 
from  other  major  types  of  consumer 
lending  institutions  in  that  they  are 
cooperatives.  The  cost  of  credit  union 
operations  is  usually  well  below  that  for 
privately  operated  lenders  doing  a  similar 
business. 

Other  lending  institutions:  Industrial 
loan  companies,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  mutual  savings  banks  are 
the  other  types  of  financial  institutions 
that  engage  in  significant  amounts  of 
consumer  installment  lending. 

Retail  outlets:  Retail  dealers  originate 
most  of  the  installment  credit  extended 
to  consumers  for  the  purchase  of  goods. 
Most  dealers,  however,  do  not  hold  the 
contracts  until  they  are  paid  off,  but  sell 
all  or  part  of  them  to  financial  institu- 
tions, ixsually  a  bank  or  sales  finance 
company.  See  chapter  in  second  half  of 
paper  on  automobile  financing.  Cxir- 
rentiy.  retail  dealers  hold  less  than  1^ 
percent  of  automobile  credit  outstand- 
ing and  43  percent  of  installment  paper 
for  "other  consumer  goods." 

2.  PRESENT  LENDING  PICTURE 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  summa- 
rized the  present  lending  picture  up  to 
September  1963  this  way: 

The  various  lenders'  shares  of  total  install- 
ment paper  outstanding  reflect  in  part  the 
general  competitive  positions  of  the  institu- 
tions themselves  in  obtaining  and  lending 
funds.  They  also  reflect  Indirectly  the  rela- 
tively greater  strength  since  mid- 1963  of  de- 
mand for  auto  and  other  consumer  goods 
credit  and  the  stability  of  demand  for  home 
maintenance  and  repair  credit. 

Thus  the  rise  in  auto  loan  volume — 
which  temporarily  declined  in  October 
and  November  because  of  the  work  stop- 
pages— was  especially  important  to  the 
commercial  banks,  which  have  more  than 
half  of  their  consumer  loan  business  in 
this  category.  The  recent  lack  of  growth 
In  home  repair  and  modernization  lend- 
ing partly  offset  this  advantage. 
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Bank  credit:  Among  the  immediate 
sources  of  consumer  credit,  banks  have 
been  playing  a  progressively  larger  role 
ever  since  the  end  of  1955— which  was 
their  low  point  for  the  decade.  By  mid- 
1963  their  share  of  consumer  installment 
paper  outstanding  had  moved  up  4  per- 
centage points  and  amounted  to  41  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  same  fraction 
continued  through  1964. 

Besides  lending  directly  to  consumers 
and  buying  installment  paper  from  re- 
tailers and  others,  banks  make  a  substan- 
tial indirect  contribution  to  consumer 
credit  by  lending  to  finance  companies 
and  retailers.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
10  percent  of  all  consumer  installment 
credit  is  thus  indirectly  bank  financed, 
as  against  20  percent  of  the  all-lender 
total  in  1952. 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  banks  still 
provide  more  than  half  of  all  the  funds 
used  in  consumer  installment  credit, 
though  their  share  of  the  total  has  moved 
down  in  recent  years  from  a  high  near 
60  percent  estimated  for  1952. 

Other  credit  sources:  Consumer 
finance  companies  have  retained  their 
one-twelfth  share  of  all  installment 
credit  outstanding  this  year.  Credit 
unions  have  moved  up  a  little,  and  now 
hold  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total. 
Retailers  have  been  financing  less  and 
less  of  their  customers'  credit  purchases 
in  recent  years,  and  this  trend  continued 
through  the  latest  period. 

Sales  finance  companies,  supplying 
credit  through  auto  dealers,  mail-order 
companies,  and  other  retailers,  hold 
about  one-fourth  of  all  consumer  install- 
ment debt.  Their  share  of  the  total  has 
declined  a  little  in  recent  years,  but  it 
leveled  off  in  the  latter  part  of  1963  and 
moved  up  fractionally  in  early  1964. 

Sales  finance  companies  have  benefited 
recently  from  the  strong  demand  for 
auto  credit — in  which  they  have  special- 
ized— even  though  they  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  banks  in  the  auto  field.  In 
addition  they  have  increased  their  share 
of  other  consumer  goods  paper  outstand- 
ing. 

Finance  company  funds:  In  mid-1964 
finance  companies  of  all  types  taken  to- 
gether held  about  $19  billion  of  constuner 
installment  paper.  The  companies  had 
obtained  a  little  over  three-fourths  of 
this  slim  through  borrowing.  This  was 
about  the  same  proportion  as  a  year  ear- 
lier, but  up  significantly  from  the  70  per- 
cent estimated  for  1961  and  1962. 

Finance  companies  have  made  increas- 
ing use  of  the  commercial  paper  market 
in  raising  short-term  funds  in  recent 
years,  as  nonfinancial  corporations  have 
made  a  rising  volume  of  such  funds  avail- 
able. The  paper  market  offers  flexible 
rates  and  maturity  dates,  without  the 
need  to  maintain  compensating  balances 
such  as  many  banks  require  against  di- 
rect loans. 

The  competition  for  these  corporate 
funds  has  stiffened,  however,  with  the 
step-up  in  borrowing  by  the  finance  com- 
panies, the  rising  use  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit, and  the  increase  in  the  Treasury 
bill  rate.  Rates  on  directly  placed  fi- 
nance company  paper  maturing  in  3  to  6 
months  have  risen  by  half  in  a  3 -year  pe- 


I'iod — from  2.50  percent  in  mid-1961  to 
3.75  percent  this  summer. 

3.    A     QUESTION     FOR    THE     FUTUHE 

The  future  might  hold  a  major  change 
in  the  consumer  credit  lending  field: 
namely,  the  full-scale  enti-y  of  mutual 
savings  banks  and  saving  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Of  course,  many  are  already  in 
the  field  to  a  substantial  degree.  Several 
saving  and  loan  associations,  for  in- 
stance, are  reported  to  be  financing  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  through  the  use 
of  open-end  mortgages.  The  fear  of 
other  consumer  lending  agencies,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations will  greatly  expand  their  activity. 

Robert  W.  Johnson,  speaking  before 
the  National  Consumer  Finance  Associa- 
tion's annual  convention  documented  a 
number  of  moves  by  savings  and  loan 
associations  which  indicated  that  they 
are  now  seeking  to  expand  their  activ- 
ity— Consumer  Finance  News,  December 
1964,  page  6.  Moreover,  he  offered  the 
reasons  behind  this  action: 

Faced  with  a  continued  influx  of  funds 
from  saving.s  and  from  monthly  payments  on 
mortgages,  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
will  find  their  mortgage  loan  funds  piling  up 
as  home  demand  slackens.  It  seems  inevi- 
table that  they  will  turn  to  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

The  policymaker  will  have  to  decide 
whether  increased  competition  is  desir- 
able or  not  in  the  consumer  credit  field. 
One  danger  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  possibility  of  harmful  com- 
petition results  from  the  problem  of  al- 
location of  joint  costs.  As  Mr.  Johnson 
points  out : 

Inexperience,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  consumer  credit  field.  Is 
very  likely  to  cause  these  new  entrants  to 
price  their  consumer  credit  on  a  marginal 
cost  basis,  or  even  below  their  marginal 
costs. 

No  conclusion  is  in  order  here  except 
to  call  for  some  study  of  this  potential 
problem.  This  problem  was  brought  to 
this  writer's  attention  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  pass  it  on. 

PART  2:    SOME  SPECIFIC  ISSUES 

This  half  of  the  report  seeks  to  high- 
light some  specific  issues — from  proposed 
legislation  to  major  abuses — in  the  con- 
sumer credit  field.  Each  chapter  pro- 
vides some  brief  analysis  and  suggests 
the  location  of  supplementary  materials. 
Each  can  decide  which  issues  he  consid- 
ers particularly  important  and  then  pro- 
ceed from  the  material  here  to  further 
investigation. 

A.    CONSUMER    IGNORANCE    AND    THE    TRTTTH-IN- 
LENDING    BII.L 

Later  chapters  in  this  report  will  high- 
light some  credit  abuses  which  demon- 
strate that  the  consumer  needs  to  know 
more  about  borrowing  in  certain  specific 
cases.  But  one  should  rightfully  ask 
first:  What  about  the  general  situation? 
How  informed  is  the  general  consumer 
population? 

The  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center 
made  a  study  of  people's  knowledge  of 
finance  rates  on  automobile  purchases. 
The  results  were  mixed.  Precise  knowl- 
edge of  rates  was  quite  poor.  Thirty- 
nine  i>ercent  of  those  questioned  had 
little  idea  of  what  the  rates  were.    At 


least  a  third  of  those  who  gave  a  spe- 
cific  answer  believed  the  cost  was  lower 
than  it  actually  was.  George  Katona 
director  of  the  center,  feels  this  ignor- 
ance exists  largely  because  the  cost  of 
installment  credit  is  not  a  major  consid- 
eration  for  the  consumer.  The  crucial 
question  for  consumers  using  installment 
credit  for  automobiles  appeared  to  be 
the  size  of  the  monthly  payment. 

Katona  feels  that  interest  rates  and 
the  cost  of  installment  buying  play  a  role 
in  a  different  context: 

While  the  size  of  finance  charges  is  of 
little  importance  in  the  first  major  decision 
(should  I,  or  shovild  I  not,  buy?) ,  it  Is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  a  second  decision:  Where 
shall  I  make  the  arrangements  for  time  pay- 
ments?     Recent  studies  indicated: 

1.  The  majority  of  consumers  are  well  In- 
formed about  where  one  can  arrange  for  the 
financing  of  the  purchase  of  a  car. 

2.  The  majority  of  consumers  are  capable 
of  discussing  the  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  making  the  financial  ar- 
rangements at  different  places. 

3.  The  majority  of  consumers  believe  that 
the  cost  of  Installment  credit  is  substantially 
higher  if  one  makes  the  credit  arrangements 
through  a  car  dealer  rather  than  with  a 
bank.= 

In  another  study  two  economists  came 
up  with  even  more  unfavorable  results 
than  the  Survey  Research  Center.  They 
found  that  when  they  asked  people  what 
finance  rates  they  had  paid  on  their  past 
installment  credit  transactions:  about  7 
percent  of  the  sample  gave  reasonably 
accurate  estimates  of  the  effective  annual 
finance  rates  paid;  11  percent  estimated 
the  approximate  add-on  or  discount 
rate;  the  remaining  32  percent  were  un- 
able to  give  rate  estimates  of  reasonable 
accuracy — Juster  and  Shay,  "Consumer 
Sensitivity  to  Finance  Rates,"  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (1964). 
Though  the  study  is  quite  technical,  the 
summary  and  conclusions  are  quite 
worthwhile  and  relatively  easy  reading. 

However,  like  the  Survey  Research 
Center,  these  two  economists  also  con- 
cluded that: 

Despite  the  lack  of  rate  knowledge,  con- 
sumers seemed  to  know  that  certain  types  of 
credit  are  more  costly  than  others. 

It  appears,  then,  that  consumers  are 
woefully  ignorant  of  actual  finance  rates, 
but  that  they  usually  know  which  are  the 
most  desirable  credit  agencies  and  types 
of  credit. 

The  question  for  the  policymaker  to 
decide  is:  Just  how  much  more  knowl- 
edge do  consumers  need?  We  hesitate  to 
give  any  set  answer  here  since  much  of 
the  basis  for  any  answer  is  personal  and 
nonobjective — and,  hence,  of  little  rele- 
vance to  the  factual  nature  of  this  report. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Senator 
Douglas'  oft-introduced  "truth-in-lend- 
ing" bill  becomes  a  relevant  consid- 
eration. The  bill  seeks  to  provide 
consumers  with  greater  knowledge  by 
requiring  that  all  consumer  credit  con- 
tracts explicitly  state  the  simple  annual 
interest  rate  on  the  loan.  What  have 
been  the  predicted  major  consequences 


'  Testimony  of  George  Katona  before  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  CTK- 
rency,  on  S.  750  (truth  In  lending) ,  p.  1489. 
1963-64  hearings. 
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r  this  form  of  increased  consumer 
?r,nSpdge      Proponents  probably  cor- 

ect^  bSeve  that  this  bm  will  enable 
SJmers  to  shop  around  for  the  best 

prms  to  be  more  aware  of  what  they 
arf  committing  themselves  to.  The 
Abuses  mentioned  in  later  chapters  wiU 
supposedly  be  much  less  likely  to  occur. 
Others  warn,  however,  that  increased 
ronsumer  knowledge  might  have  major 
^advantages.       George     Katona     be- 

lieves: 

The  most  potent  argiunent  against  the  bill 
rnnsists  of  the  possibility  that  there  would 
hP  a  shock  effect  following  its  introduction. 
T  believe  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  not 
ripnress  the  volume  of  installment  buying 
nermanently  (because  •  *  *  the  motives  for 
^tallment  buying  are  powerful  and  are  not 
dependent  on  costs).  Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
closure of  the  true  cost  of  borrowing  might 
result  in  an  unexpected  shock  for  some 
would-be  purchasers  of  durable  goods  with 
adverse  consequences  on  the  rate  of  pur- 
chases in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.^ 

Economists  Juster  and  Shay  find  that 
there  would  be  increased  consumer  re- 
sponse to  finance  rates  if  these  rates 
were  specified  in  the  credit  contract. 
Disagreeing  with  Katona,  they  felt  that 
disclosure  should  lead  to  a  long-terra 
slowdown  in  credit  growth. 

Specification  of  simple  annual  mterest 
rates  might  lead,  then,  to  major  short- 
term  maladjustments  and  a  possible 
longrun  decline  in  consumer  credit. 
These  possibilities  need  to  be  evaluated 
further.  .„         , , , 

Passage  of  the  Douglas  bill  would  have 
two  other  major  consequences,  usually 
considered  advantageous.  First,  it 
might  contribute  to  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. The  cost  of  credit  is  a  stabilizing 
force  m  the  economy.  High  credit  costs 
in  boom  periods  restrain  credit  pur- 
chases; low  costs  in  periods  of  slack  en- 
courage credit  buying.  Yet  the  stabiliz- 
ing effect  of  changes  in  credit  costs  de- 
pends on  awareness  by  consumers  that 
the  changes  have  occurred.  If  buyers 
are  ignorant  of  the  true  costs  of  credit, 
they  are  less  subject  to  influence  by  cost 

Secondly,  full  disclosure  of  the  con- 
sumer credit  finance  charges  will  also 
serve  to  invigorate  competition  among 
lenders.  When  borrowers  are  able  to 
compare  terms,  sellers  of  consumer 
credit  will  be  under  more  pressure  to 
match  their  competitors'  offers.  This 
competition  might  be  particularly  useful 
in  preventing  fraud  and  deception. 

B.    LOW-INCOME     GROUPS 

Low-income  groups  appear  to  suffer 
under  a  credit  system  in  which  they  are 
often  literally  exploited— see  David 
Caplovitz,  "The  Poor  Pay  More,"  1964. 
Also,  some  January  1965  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times  claim  that  gangsters 
are  much  involved  in  these  questionable 
lending  practices.  Yet,  any  attempt  to 
improve  their  situation  must  realize  that 
low-income  groups  present  a  unique 
credit  problem.  The  credit  system  in 
fact— unethical  and  illegal  as  it  might 
be— allows  them  to  obtain  credit  when 
most  legitimate  credit  lending  agencies 
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declare  them  "bad  risks"  and  refuse  to 
extend  them  credit.  As  one  observer 
notes,  "Society  now  virtually  presents 
the  very  poor  risks  with  twin  options — 
of  foregoing  major  purchases  or  of  being 
exploited." 

The  longrun  solution  to  this  problem 
is  obviously  to  end  poverty.  But  this 
solution  is  far  enough  in  the  future  that 
the  policymaker  must  provide  more  im- 
mediate help.  Given  the  basic  needs  of 
these  people  and  our  society's  empha- 
sis on  consumption,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  low-income  groups  forgo 
major  purchases  until  that  faraway  time 
when  they  might  join  the  raiiks  of  the 
middle  class. 

The  best  temporary  solution  appears  to 
be  action  to  minimize  the  most  unde- 
sirable practices  of  the  credit  system 
faced  by  the  low-income  groups.  Bet- 
ter laws  and  law  enforcement  offer  some 
hope.  Probably  most  important  is  the 
need  to  educate  these  people  so  that  they 
understand  the  use  of  credit,  the  oppor- 
tunities they  have  to  obtain  it,  and  their 
legal  rights  in  regard  to  it. 

C.    AUTO  FINANCING 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  two 
particular  issues  in  the  automobile 
finance  field:  First,  evidence  of  a  take- 
over of  automobile  dealerships  by  finance 
companies,  and  second,  dealers'  re- 
serves and  kickbacks. 

First,  Edivence  of  a  takeover  of  auto- 
mobile dealerships  by  finance  companies. 
We  have  found  that  evidence  is  either 
lacking  or  negative  on  the  question 
whether  finance  companies  are  taking 
over  automobile  dealerships. 

Evidence  is  lacking  to  the  degree  that 
we  could  not  find  material  which  showed 
finance  companies  buying  car  dealerships 
outright  or  exerting  greatly  expanded 
control  over  them.  Of  course,  since 
dealers  are  quite  dependent  usually  on 
outside  credit  to  help  them  purchase 
their  cars  and  to  handle  customer  credit 
contracts,  they  have  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  desires  of  their  lenders.  But 
this  has  always  been  so. 

What  evidence  that  was  discovered 
seems  to  discount  increased  finance  com- 
pany control.     First,  since   1955,  com- 
mercial banks  and  credit  unions  have 
expanded   relatively   their    holdings    of 
automobile  installment  paper,  mostly  at 
the  expense  of  the  sales  finance  agencies. 
Certainly   credit   unions   and   probably 
commercial  banks  are  less  likely  to  take 
over  automobile  dealerships  owing  to  the 
very  characteristics  of  these  two  lenders 
although  one  should  note  that  auto- 
mobile dealers  now  hold  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  installment  paper  than  in  the 
past,  this  must  be  taken  in  the  context 
that  their  holdings  have  always  been 
minimal  in  the  last  decade — 3.6  percent 
of  the  total  in  1955,  1.4  percent  in  1963. 
Second,    the    opportunity    for    sales 
finance  companies  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence seems  further  Umited  by  the  fact 
that  automobile  installment  credit  ex- 
tensions appear  to  be  rising  a  little  less 
in  the  last  year  than  would  be  calculated 
from  past  sales  history.    The  more  cash 
involved  in  sales  the  greater  should  be 
the  dealer's  independence. 

Finally,  we  have  a  purely  impression- 
istic belief— that  is,  cannot  find  concrete 


supporting  evidence — that  a  good  deal  of 
lender  competition  exists  today — com- 
petition which  would  give  dealers  greater 
flexibility  in  bargaining  with  lenders. 

One  related  problem  which  might  be 
further  investigated  deals  with  the  cap- 
tive finance  companies  of  major  automo- 
bUe  manufacturers.   The  captive  finance 
companies— best  example,  GMAC— cer- 
tainlv  help  manufacturers  control  their 
dealerships.    Historically,  of  course,  new 
car  dealers  have  been  servile  to  wishes 
of  the  major  manufacturers.    One  notes 
with  interest  that  Chrysler  Corp.  an- 
nounced last  July  that  it  will  establish 
a  credit  company  to  finance  dealer  and 
consumer  car  and  truck  purchases.    To 
be  known  as  Chrysler  Credit  Corp.,  it  will 
operate  at  both  whosesale  and  retail  and 
will  end  reliance  on  independent  finance 
companies,  making  the  parent  corpora- 
tion more  competitive  with  other  major 
manufacturers. 

Second.  Dealer's  reserves  and  kick- 
backs. A  consumer  may  finance  his 
automobile  pm-chase  in  two  Vx-ays.  First, 
he  may  arrange  the  terms  of  his  credit 
contract  with  the  automobile  dealer  who 
normally  will  sell  the  contract  to  a  credit 
agency  which  collects  the  indebtedness. 
This  is  called  sales,  or  indirect  financing. 
Second,  the  borrower  can  ai'range  his 
credit  directly  with  the  creclit  agency, 
which  is  termed  direct  financing.  Our 
interest  is  in  the  first  category,  indirect 
financing. 

In  indirect  financing,  after  he  has  sold 
the    customer's    contract    to    a    credit 
agency,  the  dealer  has  no  further  con- 
tact with  the  customer  unless  he  has  ac- 
cepted some  liability  for  the  customer's 
fulfilling  the  contract  terms.    The  dealer 
liability  may  range  from  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  customer's  note— full  re- 
course— to  no  endorsement  whatsoever 
of  the  customer  obligation— no  recourse. 
What  is  of  importance  here  is  that  the 
finance  rate  at  which  the  credit  agency 
discounts    when    purchasing    contracts 
from  the  dealer  Is  normally  below  the 
rate  charged  the   auto  purchaser,  the 
difference  accruing  to  the  dealer.    The 
size  of  the  difference — called  the  "dealer 
share"  or  "dealer's  reserve"— is  affected 
by  competitive  forces  as  well  as  by  the 
extent  of  the  dealer  liabUity  for  the  bor- 
rower's repayment.     Yet,  although  the 
size  of  the  dealer  share  of  the  finance 
rate  is  affected  by  the  degree  of  risk  as- 
sumed by  him,  the  fact  that  nonrecourse 
contracts  pay  a  share  to  the  dealer  in- 
dicates that  the  payment  refiects  more 
than  contingent  liability.     The  dealer 
makes,  in  fact,  a  profit  off  the  finance 

Cll3.r£6S. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  purchaser  is 
usually  required  to  insure  the  automobile 
against  phvsical  damage  during  the  life 
of  the  contract.  The  dealer  frequently 
acts  as  an  insurance  agent  for  sales  fi- 
nance companies  with  wholly  owned  in- 
surance" subsidiaries,  and  when  Ucensed 
as  an  agent,  he  may  receive  a  commis- 
sion—currently about  20  percent  of  the 
premium— for  providing  this  service.  So. 
the  dealer  again  stands  to  gain  from  the 
credit  contract. 

Some  justification  is  offered  for  this 
method  of  operation.  First,  since  the 
dealer  combines  the  cost  of  acquiring 
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credit  customers  with  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring automobile  customers,  it  is  likely 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  dealer 
share  of  the  finance  rate  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  dealer's  strategic  position 
as  a  middleman  between  the  credit  buyer 
and  indirect  financing  agencies.  Sec- 
ond dealers  nowadays  are  likely  to 
consider  their  return  from  finance 
charges  as  part  of  their  overall  income 
and,  were  this  income  eliminated,  cus- 
tomers might  have  to  pay  more  for  cars 
through  either  higher  prices  or  lower 
trade-in  allowances. 

Yet.  one  might  ask  with  some  justi- 
fication whether  customers  should  be 
sold  finance  packages  that  include  dou- 
ble profits — for  both  dealer  and  credit 
agency. 

This  dealer  practice  apparently  is  on 
the  increase  in  the  last  two  decades.  In 
his  exhaustive  analysis  of  new  automo- 
bile finance  rates  from  1924  to  1962, 
Economist  Robert  Shay  found  that  the 
bulk  of  the  finance  rates  charged  con- 
sumers between  the  low  1936-38  level  and 
that  which  existed  in  the  late  1950's 
"appears  to  have  been  attributable  to  a 
rising  dealer  share  of  the  finance  rate" — 
Robert  Shay,  "New  Automobile  Finance 
Rates.  1924-62,"  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  1963. 

In  1958-59— the  last  years  of  this  part 
of  his  study — Shay  estimates  that  the 
dealer's  share  of  finance  rates  on  paper 
handled  by  the  four  largest  sales  finance 
companies  was  23  to  24  percent. 

D.   MORTGAGE  LENDING 

Mortgage  lending  is  usually  considered 
separately  from  consumer  credit.  How- 
ever, the  volume  of  mortgage  loans  and 
its  rapid  growth  give  rise  to  some  prob- 
lems which  might  be  of  some  interest. 

First,  the  number  of  foreclosures  on 
nonfarm  residential  properties  appears 
to  be  steadily  increasing  over  the  long 
run.  For  example,  of  total  FHA-insiired 
mortgages  on  one-  to  four-family  non- 
farm  homes,  1.08  percent  were  foreclosed 
in  1953  versus  0.28  percent  in  1960 — see 
supplementary  file.  There  seems  to  be  no 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  this 
rise,  but  the  upswing  does  suggest  a  pos- 
sible deterioration  in  the  quality  of  mort- 
vgage  credit. 

Second,  constmiers  appear  to  be  in- 
creasingly"  mortgaging  their  homes  to 
obtain  funds  for  travel,  education,  or 
purchase  of  consumer  goods.  This  re- 
flects a  wise  policy  in  the  sense  that 
needed  funds  can  usually  be  obtained 
through  mortgages  at  an  interest  rate 
well  below  other  types  of  constmier  cred- 
it. But,  is  it  desirable  that  consumers 
shoulder  heavy  mortgage  indebtedness 
simply  to  finance  present  consumption  of 
often  questionable  value? 

Third,  there  are  increasing  reports  of 
heavy  lender  competition  in  the  mort- 
gage market  which  can  encourage  risky 
lending  practices. 

FDIC  Chairman  Joseph  Barry  ex- 
pressed the  concern  of  many  when  he 
stated : 

In  terms  of  customary  past  standards  there 
has  been  a  relative  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  (mortgage)   credit  extended.* 


*  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  2, 1964,"p.  10. 


A  fourth  problem  in  the  mortgage  field 
deals  with  closing  costs.  Mortgage  lend- 
ers are  required  to  state  the  interest  rate 
on  each  mortgage  and  the  costs — "clos- 
ing costs" — of  making  the  loan.  How- 
ever, those  costs  which  are  not  consid- 
ered "incident"  to  making  the  loan  often 
need  not  be  included  in  the  computation 
of  the  interest  rate,  though  the  borrower 
pays  them  anyway.  The  amount  of 
many  of  these  charges  and  whether  they 
are  included  or  not  in  the  interest  rate 
computation  are  matters  which  vary 
from  region  to  region,  and  from  agency 
to  agency.  See  FHA  study  of  closing 
costs  included  in  the  supplementary  file. 

Possibly  some  uniform  policy  might 
protect  the  borrower  from  excessive  clos- 
ing costs  and  also  help  him  know  just 
what  rate  of  interest  he  is  paying. 

E.    COLLEGE   LOANS 

It  appears  that  the  rapid  expansion 
of  private  loan  programs  for  college  stu- 
dents is  not  without  its  problems.  The 
President's  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
recently  declared  that  it  was  disturbed 
by  the  very  high  interest  rates  charged 
for  college  loans  by  some  financial  insti- 
tutions and,  especially,  by  the  failure  to 
disclose  rates  forthrightly.  In  a  later 
interview,  one  of  the  Council  memt>ers, 
Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  referred  to  a  loan 
program  offered  students  by  a  well- 
known  finance  company.  The  full 
charge,  including  insurance,  amounted 
to  45  percent  a  year.  Counting  only  in- 
terest itself,  the  rate  was  still  14.4  per- 
cent. 

Possibly  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Gov- 
ernment loan  program,  will  reduce  the 
area  of  opportunity  for  unscrupulous  pri- 
vate lenders.  But.  surely,  investigation 
of  this  undesirable  lending  practice  would 
be  helpful. 

Some  material  can  be  found  in  the  1964 
Senate  hearings  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Student  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hartke, 

The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  has 
recommended  that:  First,  colleges  and 
universities  be  more  cautious  in  associ- 
ating themselves  in  any  way  with  such 
private  loan  programs;  and  second,  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  be  made  responsible 
for  publishing  a  careful  analysis — includ- 
ing disclosure  of  loan  cost  and  simple 
annual  interest  rate — of  the  existing  ma- 
jor loan  programs  for  students. 

F.    RETAIL   INSTALLMENT    SALES 

Totaling  $7.1  billion  at  the  end  of  1964, 
consumer  installment  credit  at  retail  out- 
lets— excluding  automobile  dealers — has 
doubled  since  1955.  a  growth  rate  even 
faster  than  the  growth  of  total  consumer 
installment  credit.  Retail  installment 
credit  includes  as  its  major  components 
both  the  conventional  installment  plans 
and  revolving  credit  accounts. 

In  revolving  credit  plans,  a  customer 
buys  items  by  charging  them  to  his 
own  credit  account  which  he  continually 
replenishes  by  payments  of  a  fixed 
monthly  sum. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  service- 
charge  rates  on  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts and  conventional  installment  ac- 
counts appear  to  be  consistent,  the  rate 
being  a  charge  of  1*/^  percent  on  the 


monthly  account  balance.  On  an  annual 
basis,  this  represents  a  service  charge 
of  18  percent  a  year.  This  high  charge 
raises  real  questions  about  retail  in- 
stallment credit. 

First,  are  these  charges  justifiable? 
The  National  Retail  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation had  done  what  appears  to  be  an 
objective  study  of  the  costs  to  retail 
stores  of  customer  credit  sei-vices— see 
a  copy  of  the  report  in  the  supplementary 
file. 

The  study  findings  indicate  that  pro- 
viding credit  in  the  department  store 
field — the  study  was  limited  to  this 
field — is  a  costly  undertaking  which 
offers  no  profit  per  se.  Credit,  a  losing 
business  venture  itself,  could  only  be 
justified  as  a  selling  tool.  The  individual 
consumer  and  general  public  might 
wonder  if  a  "selling  tool"  need  be  so  ex- 
pensive. 

Of  course,  the  consumer  has  certain 
rights  to  buy  goods  on  terms  that  he  de- 
sires. This  brings  us  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, "Does  the  consumer  really  appreci- 
ate the  cost  of  retail  installment  plans?" 
The  hearings  on  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  revealed  as  great  a  consumer  igno- 
rance about  this  type  of  credit  as  about 
any  other.  Because  of  the  often  rela- 
tively small  sums  involved  in  retail  in- 
stallment credit,  the  consumer  usually 
pays  little  heed  to  service  charges. 

In  brief,  then,  are  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing high  cost  retail  installment  credit 
plans  justifiable?  And,  if  so,  should 
not  the  consumers  somehow  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  high  service  charges? 

G.  BANKRUPTCIES  AND  GARNISHMENTS 

Bankruptcies  and  garnishments  are 
relevant  considerations  in  this  report  for 
two  reasons :  First,  they  often  provide  a 
rough  measui-e  of  the  quality  ot  con- 
sumer credit;  and  second,  they  represent 
a  serious  problem  for  the  consumers  in- 
volved. 

First,  bankruptcies.  Personal  bank- 
ruptcy fiUngs  totaled  over  155,000  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  a  jump  of  nearly  60  per- 
cent above  fiscal  year  1960 — see  com- 
plete figures  in  the  supplementary  file. 
California  has  far  and  away  the  most 
filings — 24,641  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

As  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  con- 
sumer credit  today,  this  rapid  rise  in  In- 
dividual bankruptcy  filings  is  not  overly 
disturbing.  The  trend  has  been  sharply 
upward  for  a  decade  or  so.  Besides, 
there  are  so  many  influences  on  the 
number  of  filings  other  than  individuals' 
credit  burden  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
late with  much  accuracy  the  trends  in 
filings  to  the  quality  of  credit.  For  ex- 
ample, changes  in  State  laws  and  pro- 
cedures covering  wage  garnishment,  col- 
lection practices,  and  personal  exemp- 
tions can  affect  the  rate  of  bankruptcy 
filings.  Indeed.  States  with  the  highest 
incidence  of  filings  reveal  major  differ- 
ences in  consumer  credit  conditions. 

If  one  were  to  use  the  number  of  fil- 
ings anyway  as  an  indicator  of  general 
credit  quality,  recent  events  would  sug- 
gest that  there  has  been  no  deterioration 
In  the  quality  of  consumer  credit. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Sep- 
tember 1964  points  out: 

The  sustained  rise  In  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcy petitions  that  began  in  mld-1962  has 
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,     oH  In  recent  quarters,  however,  and  this 
fpnng  i  dip  wa^s  reported  for  the  first  time  In  ^ 
2  ye^fs  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  | 

Bankruptcies  become  a  very  serious 
concern;  however,  when  one  considers 
Sem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  Bankruptcy  proceed- 
mgs  are  an  expensive  and  socially  pain- 
Sprocess.  Further,  the  proceedings 
often  do  not  relieve  the  individual  of  his 
Searable  obligations.  One  wonders 
Sy  more  is  not  being  done  to  counter- 
act or  at  least  investigate  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  number  of  people  who  find  it  nec- 
essary to  file  bankruptcy  petitions. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  consumer  credit 
market  might  be  one  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  problem.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Leo  Loevinger  noted  in  1962: 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  misuse 
of  consumer  credit  has  contributed  to  this 
rise  in  the  bankruptcy  rate  and  that  the  mis- 
use of  consumer  credit  Is  encouraged  by  the 
present  practice  of  keeping  the  consumer  In 
the  dark  as  to  the  true  cost  of  credit. 

Second,  garnishments.  Garnishments 
and  wage  assignments  are  dealt  with  by 
State  laws,  but  the  wide-scale  abuse  (?f 
these  procedures  makes  them  a  national 

problem. 

Subject  to  varying  State  legal  require- 
ments, a  lender  who  is  unable  to  collect 
on  debts  owed  him  can  in  most  States 
collect  the  money  by  forcing  his  borrow- 
er's employer  to  deduct  some  sum  from 
the  employee's  paycheck.  The  real  trou- 
ble here  is  that  employers  upon  receiving 
garnishee  notices  will  usually  dismiss 
the  employee  if  the  employee  does  not  get 
the  notice  withdrawn  immediately .  Em- 
ployees would  rather  do  that  than  be 
faced  with  the  costly  clerical  work  of 
making  deductions— see  the  1963-64 
hearings  on  the  "truth  in  lending"  bill 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  page  24. 

General  figures  on  the  extent  of  this 
problem  would  provide  some  index  of  the 
quality  of  consumer  credit.  However. 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  such  general 
statistics,  if  they  exist  at  all.  The  prob- 
lem does  appear  to  be  widespread.  One 
Chicago  study  found  that  3,000  workers 
a  year  in  the  city  faced  garnishment  ac- 
tions. 

Surely,  some  review  of  the  problem  is 
needed,  to  aid  those  borrowers  who  are 
being  hurt  by  present  practices.  Pos- 
sibly, model  legislation  might  be  recom- 
mended. Better  consumer  knowledge  of 
the  costs  of  credit  would  probably  help 
alleviate  the  problem. 

H.  STATE  LAWS AND  WHY  FEDERAL 

LEGISLATION? 

Consumer  credit  is  subject  to  both 
Federal  and  State  regulations.  Fed- 
eral regulations  include  some  control 
over  advertising— FTC— and  control  over 
the  lending  practices  of  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  FDIC  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  It  is  the 
States,  however,  who  do  most  consumer 
credit  regulation.  Yet,  even  in  States 
with  the  most  progressive  credit  legls- 
latiorir— New  York  and  California  are 
among  these  States — great  inadequacies 
still  remain  in  the  laws.  One  glance 
at  the  great  number  of  existing  abuses 
in  the  consumer  credit  field  reveals  that 


present  legal  protection  of  the  consum- 
er leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Some  recent  events  suggest  that  State 
laws  are  probably  in  line  for  thorough 
analysis  and  revision.  The  American 
Bar  Foundation  should  have  now  com- 
pleted or  should  be  just  completing  a 
2-year  study  of  consumer  credit.  The 
study  should  suggest  model  legislation  or 
at  least  the  areas  of  need  for  legisla- 
tion. Likewise,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  announced  last  June  that 
it  was  beginning  "an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  entire  field  of  consumer  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  comprehensive 
uniform  or  model  State  legislation." 

Yet  all  this  must  be  taken  with  a 
grain 'of  salt.  Although  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  and  certainly  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
carry  a  good  deal  of  infiuence  with  State 
governments,  the  model  legislation  even 
when  developed  will  have  to  followa  long 
and  rough  road  before  being  enacted— if 

it  ever  is. 

Investigation  and  possible  legislation 
on  the  Federal  level,  therefore,  seem  im- 
perative. While  there  is  no  valid  case 
for  limiting  Government  efforts  in  con- 
sumer credit  to  the  State  level,  there  is 
a  strong  case  for  further  Federal  action. 
First  the  Federal  Government  has  some 
jurisdiction  in  the  field.  Through  its 
control  over  interestate  commerce  and 
over  most  banks  and  through  its  many 
other  powers,  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  power  and  consequent  oppor- 
tunity to  alleviate  many  of  the  abuses 
that  exist.  In  regard  to  Federal  label- 
ing or  disclosure  laws.  Senator  Douglas 
points  out  that  we  already  have  the  pure 
food  and  drug  acts,  the  wool  and  textile 
products  labeling  acts,  the  automobile 
price  disclosure  act,  and  the  SEC  full  dis- 
closure legislation. 

Second,  the  States  have  often  failed 
to  do  the  necessary  job  of  preventing  the 
abuses  that  exist. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  clear  responsibility  for  promoting 
economic  stabilization.  Credit  regula- 
tions can  be  a  major  means  of  fulfilling 
this  responsibility. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 
PART    I.    AN    OVERVIEW 

A.  Consumer  credit  outstanding  has 
grown  at  a  rapid  rate  in  postwar 
years,  easily  exceeding  overall  economic 
growth.  Installment  credit  expansion 
has  sparked  the  growth.  The  present 
period  of  rapid  expansion  dates  from 
mid- 1961,  and,  though  large,  is  not  the 
steepest  growth  on  record.  For  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  credit  growth  in  1964 
leveled  off  after  record  gains  in  1963. 

B.  Installment  credit  extensions  rela- 
tive to  sales  in  1964  appear  below  what 
one  would  expect  from  past  experience. 
Automobile  paper  terms  ai-e  tending  to 
become  more  liberal,  but  the  trend  is 
still  limited. 

C.  Installment  credit  repayments  as  a 
percentage  of  disposable  income  reached 
a  record  liigh  of  14  percent  in  1964. 

D.  At  present,  it  appears  that  the  in- 
creased credit  bui-den  is  being  carried 
with  little  or  no  apparent  rise  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  among  marginal  bor- 
rowers.   Most  of   the  increase   in  the 


burden  can  be  explained  by  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  consumers  using  in- 
stallment credit,  not  by  an  increase  in 
individuals'  debt-income  ratios. 

The  impending  large  growth  in  young 
households,  who  are  big  users  of  install- 
ment credit,  and  changes  in  the  credit- 
use  pattern  lead  one  to  expect  a  renewed 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  consumers 
using  installment  credit  ahd  the  propor- 
tion with  high-repayment-income  ratios. 
Both  of  these  factors  should  contribute 
to  a  rise  in  the  repayment-income  ratio 
for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

E.  Consumer  credit  has  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  It  is  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  business  fluctuations,  acting  as  a 
leading  and  amplifying  force.  Develop- 
ments in  the  general  credit  market,  in- 
cluding general  credit  and  monetary  pol- 
icy affect  consumer  credit  in  a  number 
of  ways.  But,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  present  credit  and  monetary 
tools  are  as  significant  or  timely  an  in- 
fiuence on  consumer  credit  as  the  policy- 
maker would  desire.  Some  have  pro- 
posed further  controls  of  a  standby, 
selective  natiue. 

F.  There  are  many  different  types  oi 
credit  leViding  agencies  and  their  impor- 
tance fiuctuates  over  time.  A  ma]or 
problem  facing  these  agencies  today  is 
the  threatened  full-scale  entry  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  into  the  consimier 
credit  field. 

PART    2:     SOME    SPECIFIC    ISSUES 

A  Consumers  appear  woefully  igno- 
rant of  actual  finance  rates  but  usually 
do  know  where  to  shop  for  credit  and  the 
types  of  credit  to  seek.  The  policymaker 
must  decide  just  how  much  more  knowl- 
edge consumers  need. 

Senator  Douglas  has  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  much  greater  fi- 
nance rate  information.  His  proposal 
has  a  number  of  definite  advantages  but 
there  is  also  the  possibility  that  its  pro- 
visions might  cause  serious  "shock"  ef- 
fects in  the  short  nm  and  may  even  slow 
credit  growth  in  the  long  nm. 

B.  Low-income  groups  now  face  a 
unique  credit  problem— be  exploited  or 
forgo  major  purchases.  Neither  alter- 
native, of  course,  is  desirable.  Some 
solution  is  needed. 

C  Evidence  Is  either  lacking  or  nega- 
tive on  the  question  whether  finance 
companies  are  taking  over  automobUe 
dealerships.  There  is  much  evidence,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  dealers  are  making 
substantial  profits  on  the  installment 
financing  of  automobile  purchases. 

D.  Analysis  of  the  mortgage  market 
reveals  a  number  of  important  problems. 
The  number  of  foreclosures  on  nonfarm 
residential  properties  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Consumers  appear  to  be  using 
mortgage  funds  for  new— and  possi- 
bly questionable— purposes.  Conpetition 
which  might  be  excessive  is  appearing  m 
the  lender  market.  Finally,  the  whole 
problem  of  closing  costs  needs  to  be 
investigated. 

E  Abuses  in  private  college  loan  pro- 
grams and  the  high  "ser\dce  charges"  on 
installment  credit  accounts  at  retail  out- 
lets need  consideration. 

F.  The  increasing  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  garnishment  actions  call 
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more  than  ever  for  a  major  investiga- 
tion. These  two  matters  often  involve 
much  personal  suffering. 

G.  State  laws  regulating  consumer 
credit  are  often  quite  inadequate  and 
need  to  be  revised.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  play  a  more  impor- 
tant role  in  the  consumer  credit  field. 


PROTECTION  OF  U.S.  WALNUT 
TIMBER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appear 
here  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  the 
American  Walnut  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation and  others  who  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  recent  order  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor,  ter- 
minating the  order  of  February  14.  1964, 
for  the  protection  of  the  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  U.S.  walnut  timber  by 
slowing  down  export  and  domestic  con- 
sumption of  walnut  logs. 

I  first  learned  of  the  situation  created 
by  export  and  import  policies  of  this 
product  and  other  hardwoods  that  lend 
themselves  to  the  production  of  veneers, 
furniture,  and  other  highly  prized  and 
exclusive  wood  products  as  chaiiman  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  that  studied  the 
•Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  upon 
U.S.  Employment  and  Unemployment." 

Prior  to  this  and  up  until  my  election 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  I  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  and  follower  of  the  so-called 
free  trade  movement.  The  idea  that 
trade  could  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  daily  lives  of  many  persons  and  a 
direct  effect  upon  our  total  economy 
was  never  considered  by  myself  and  I 
venture  to  say  hundreds  of  public  serv- 
ants and  even  millions  of  everyday 
Americans. 

While  I  am  no  longer  a  free  trader,  as 
I  understand  this  type  of  a  person  to  be, 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  free  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  between  nations  on 
an  equitable  and  livable  basis.  I  do  not 
lay  all  the  blame  for  our  economic  dis- 
ease of  unemployment  at  the  door  of  our 
trade  poUcy  but  I  say  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  the  major  part  directly  and 
the  rest  of  it  indirectly. 

Simple  arithmetic  and  eighth-grade 
education  tells  us  that  you  cannot  ship 
raw  materials  to  competitors  who  sell 
back  to  your  own  market  or  to  your  for- 
eign market,  yet  in  many  cases  they  do 
both. 

We  will  learn  this  the  hard  way.  I 
dare  say  that  most  of  our  business  and 
industrial  leaders  already  know  this  sim- 
ple economic  fact  but  it  is  worth  repeat- 
ing, "you  cannot  sell  wholesale,  and  buy 
back  retail,  and  stay  in  business." 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  our 
great  and  exclusive  walnut  industry. 
American  walnut  trees  take  from  60 
to  100  years  to  mature  into  the  most^ 
valuable  of  all  fine  woods  and  yet  this 
Nation  thinks  no  more  of  this  great  nat- 
ural and  exclusive  resource  than  it  does 
of  ordinai-y  easy  to  get  products  that  are 
available  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 


It  takes  over  60  years  to  produce  one 
American  walnut  tree.  It  just  cannot 
be  done  simply  by  planting  and  waiting. 
It  takes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
the  House,  a  reminder  from  the  poet 
Joyce  Kilmer  when  he  penned  his  poem 
"Trees" — "Only  God  can  make  a  tree." 
I  have  never  asked  why  this  country  was 
blessed  with  the  only  source  of  this  great 
resource  but  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
mysterious  ways  set  up  in  order  that 
every  nation  has  something  of  its  own. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  question 
raised  on  the  walnut  situation  during  the 
hearings  on  Mr.  Connor's  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  I  addressed  the  attached 
letter  to  the  new  Secretary : 

January  23. 1965. 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
make  my  acquaintance  with  you  by  way  of 
a  petition,  but  since  matters  are  as  they  are, 
I  have  no  choice. 

I  do  hope  we  can  get  together  at  some 
early  date  on  matters  of  such  nature  as 
trade,  customs,  and  quotas. 

Recently,  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee,  on  your  confirmation,  the 
matter  of  walnut  exports  was  unexpectedly 
worked  into  the  proceedings. 

As  chairman,  I  headed  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee that  studied  the  question  of  imports, 
exports,  and  American  jobs.  Our  report  and 
hearings  are  available. 

The  problem  of  walnut  and  other  hard- 
woods was  given  quite  a  detailed  study  and. 
I  believe,  this  led  directly  to  the  hearings 
starting  in  1963  which  finally  ended  in  the 
issuance  of  Bulletin  No.  888  establishing  a 
system  of  quotas  and  limits  externally  and 
internally  for  walnut  harvesting  and  pro- 
duction. 

I  will  not  waste  your  time  with  details 
since  I  am  sure  both  sides,  the  foreign  in- 
terests and  the  domestic  association  will  give 
you  the  details  and  figures. 

Personally,  I've  tended  to  follow  the  line 
of  protectionism  in  competitive  products 
both  as  to  export  as  well  as  import.  While 
this  may  be  an  old-fashioned  and  out-of- 
date  theory.  I  can't  help  but  remember 
vividly  my  own  coal,  glass,  and  tool  steel  pro- 
duction in  my  district  and  the  chronic 
unemployment  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
fixed  U.S.  costs  against  fluid  and  unrestricted 
foreign  production  costs. 

It  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  matter 
of  walnut  logs  that  unless  a  two-way  cove- 
nant of  restriction  were  imposed,  this  type 
of  wood  would  soon  be  beyond  help  as  a  job- 
sustaining  commodity. 

I  remember  well  the  statement  by  the  then 
Secretary.  Luther  Hodges.  While  he  was  an 
avowed  freetrader,  he  had  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation  in  fairness  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.    Secretary  Hodges  said: 

"We  will  keep  a  close  watch  on  all  phases 
of  this  program  to  see  that  our  objectives 
are  not  frustrated,  for  example  by  a  rise  in 
expKjrts  of  walnut  veneer  in  substitution  for 
exports  of  logs." 

I  understand  from  the  industry  that  while 
our  free^-trading  advocates  have  as  their  goal 
a  world  free  of  greed,  want  and  tariffs  as  a 
means  to  world  peace,  we  still  have  among 
us  some  persons  who  want  profit  in  any  way 
they  can  get  it. 

And  so,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  great  advocates 
of  free  trade  are  doing  exactly  what  Secre- 
tary Hodges  anticipated  and  warned  against. 
Tliey  are  increasing  the  export  of  walnut 
veneer  manufactured  here,  but  for  purposes 
contrary  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  and 
the  VS.  economy. 


All  I  ask  is  that  you  give  full  consideration 
to  this  problem,  and  please  keep  in  mind 
that  while  I  am  opposed  to  free  trade  la 
products  that  create  unemployment  in  any 
nation  where  imports  kill  off  domestic  indus- 
try, I  propose  and  have  always  supported 
free  and  unrestricted  trade  within  trade 
zones  of  equal  cost  and  production  standards. 

I  favor  continuation  of  BiUletin  No.  888 
with  a  further  classification  of  our  position 
on  veneers. 

I  do  hope  we  can  keep  in  mind  the  need 
for  conservation  of  the  American  product- 
one  of  the  few  truly  American  industries. 

With  every  kind  regard,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  hate  to  believe 
that  the  Secretary  so  new  in  his  new  po- 
sition would  really  believe  that  a  condi- 
tion of  50-percent  success — counting  ex- 
port cheating  by  foreigners  which  is 
acknowledged  in  the  following  corre- 
spondence by  the  Secretary  himself— in 
a  voluntary  program  he  would  kill  the 
program. 

What  the  Secretary  is  saying:  is  that  if 
a  patient  is  dying  and  an  operation  to 
save  his  life  has  only  been  50  percent 
successful  with  a  few  errors  in  the  oper- 
ating room — export  of  vceners — that  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  save  the  patient — stop 
all  treatment.  Now  he  really  does  not 
mean  that — at  least  I  hope  he  does  not. 

On  February  24.  1965  I  again  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  as  follows : 

February  24,  1965. 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Connor  :  Sorry.  I  just  re- 
ceived your  note  on  export  controls  on  black 
walnut. 

I  understand  the  decision  has  been  made 
and  all  restrictions  have  been  lifted. 

I  wonder  if  your  investigation  disclosed 
how  much  walnut  veneer  was  made  in  the 
United  States  by  foreign  producers  after  they 
used  up  their  export  quota.  It  could  be 
important. 

With  every  kind  regard,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  N.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  response  I  received  the  following 
letter : 
The  Assistant  Secretary  op  Commerce, 

Washi7igton,  D.C,  March  3.  1965. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  Secretary  Connor  has 
asked  me  to  answer  your  letter  February  24, 
concerning  the  amount  of  walnut  veneer 
made  In  the  United  States  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers after  they  used  up  their  log  quotas. 

We  are  unable  to  correlate  the  timing  of 
veneer  production  with  the  date  on  which 
individual  export  quotas  granted  to  the  same 
companies  were  exhausted  by  actual  ship- 
ments. I  assume,  however,  that  your  ques- 
tion primarily  relates  to  the  net  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  veneer  exports  by  foreign 
interests  who  may  also  have  had  log  export 
quotas. 

From  confidential  reports  submitted  to 
the  Department,  we  estimate  that  walnut 
veneer  exports  in  1964  were  approximately 
520,000  board  feet  higher  than  in  1963.  Of 
that  amount  approximately  390,000  board 
feet  were  exported  partly  or  wholly  by  for- 
eign-owned concerns  which  may  also  have 
had  log  export  quotas  under  the  control. 
These  390,000  board  feet  represent  less  than 
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in  nercent  of  the  roughly  4.5  million  board 
f»Pt  bv  which  domestic  walnut  consumption 
riiirinK  the  past  twelve  months  exceeded  the 
15  million  board  feet  target  figure. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  G.  Wyman, 
Domestic  and  International  Business. 

Now  my  fellow  Representatives,  I  can 
understand  the  Secretary's  precise  and  to 
the  board  foot  knowledge  of  domestic 
consumption  but  is  it  not  farfetched  to 
say  that  he  has  no  figures  except  con- 
fidential figures  on  the  exports  of  veneers 
that  are  used  in  U.S.  quotas. 

First  of  all  why  confidential,  why  not 
public?  Who  gave  these  figures  in  con- 
fidence? My  father  always  warned  me 
against  persons  who  whispered  in  my  ear 
confidentially. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  effort 
in  the  walnut  problem  has  been  made  to 
take  off  controls  come  hell  or  high  water. 
It  does  not  matter  to  some  people  wheth- 
er the  walnut  industry  burns  or  dies  by 
drowning.  Frankly,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
succumb  to  suffocation. 

Another  interesting  point  to  be  con- 
sidered by  all  of  us  is  that  the  walnut 
industry  is  being  penalized  for  the  "big 
sale"  increased  production,  creating  more 
jobs  and  adding'  to  the  gross  national 
product. 

Where,  oh  where,  is  there  any  logic  or 
commonsense  in  such  a  situation.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  economic  sense. 

On  one  hand  we  are  spending  billions 
for  upgrading  our  workers,  rehabilitat- 
ing depressed  areas,  pushing  for  a  growth 
in  the  gross  national  product  and  in  this 
case  we  are  told  "you  are  a  bad  boy — 
you  got  better  than  100  percent  in  ef- 
fort." No  fooling,  is  this  the  same  Na- 
tion that  passed  the  poverty  bill,  Ap- 
palachia,  the  wheat  and  farm  subsidies? 
In  the  walnut  industry  you  are  penal- 
ized if  you  produce  more  than  you  are 
allowed  not  because  you  create  a  sur- 
plus; no,  according  to  the  Secretary's 
letter  there  is  a  danger  of  exhaustion  of 
supply  of  raw  material,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  have  to  give  foreigners  part  of 
our  limited  supply.  This  is  different  In 
the  sugar  business. 

In  the  farm  industry  they  are  paid  to 
keep  producing  even  if  the  bins  are  full 
and  we  cannot  even  give  the  surplus 
away.  It  is  true,  there  is  some  measure 
of  control  but  it  does  not  take  a  lifetime 
to  grow  a  new  crop.  So  controls  are  an 
assurance  of  income  not  curtailment  of 
needed  products. 

Mr.  Connor's  first  reply  in  the  form  of 
his  release  of  Februai-y  12,  1965,  ex- 
presses the  most  illogical  and  fiiistrat- 
ing  of  all  the  reasons  for  leaving  our 
walnut  reserves  unguarded  against  the 
profit  pirates  of  the  international  trade 
world.  Let  me  quote  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Connor: 

Notwithstanding  the  Industries'  commit- 
ment t6  adopt  one  thirty-sixth  inch  as  the 
commercial  standard  for  veneer  thickness, 
this  was  never  done.  After  some  weeks,  the 
veneer  cutters  did  begin  to  slice  a  thinner 
veneer,  which  they  reported  as  one  thirty- 
sixth  Inch  but  which  field  surveys  have 
shown  to  average  about  one  thirty-fourth 
Inch.  (Furniture  manufacturers  protested 
they  could  not  use  this  thinner  veneer,  and 


for  a  long  time  failed  to  do  so.)  We  now  find 
that  domestic  consumption  of  logs  for  the 
control  year  has  exceeded  the  15  million 
board  foot  target  by  over  4.5  million  board 
feet.  On  this  ground  alone  there  is  suffi- 
cient basis  for  not  continuing  the  controls, 
since  the  condition  for  their  continuance  was 
not  fulfilled. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  involve  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  walnut  resource. 
On  the  contrary,  walnut  trees  are  constantly 
being  planted  and  constantly  maturing. 
Demand  Is  for  the  moment  exceeding  new 
growth,  but  market  factors  will  undoubtedly 
bring  about  a  balance,  ultimately,  between 
consumption  and  growth.  Among  the  Im- 
porUnt  factors  which  could  help  to  reduce 
domestic  log  consumption,  for  example,  are 
not  only  price  shifts,  but  increasing  use  of 
substitute  materials. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  veneer  makers  have  to 
sell  their  product  and  the  buyers  balked 
for  a  long  time.  The  Secretary  should 
understand  that  selling  drugs  on  a  doc- 
tor's prescription  with  a  captive  patient 
is  a  lot  different  than  selling  in  a  com- 
petitive market  with  or  without  the  doc- 
tor's orders.  This  coupled  with  the  ex- 
port of  veneers  by  foreign  agents  buying 
for  foreign  uses  adds  to  the  overrun. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  if  you  cannot 
get  walnut,  you  can  use  synthetics.  Was 
not  it  Marie  Antoinette  who  said,  "Let 
them  eat  cake." 

Let  us  go  further  and  read  a  little 
more  from  this  release  of  the  new  Secre|i- 
tary  of  Commerce.  i 

We  now  find  the  domestic  consumption 
has  exceeded  the  board  foot  target  by  4.5 
million  feet.  On  this  ground  alone,  there  is 
sufficient  basis  for  not  continuing  controls, 
since  the  condition  for  their  continuance  was 
not  fulfilled. 

Funny  how  he  slips  over  the  fact  that 
while  there  was  an  overrun  for  perfectly 
logical  reasons  in  any  industry,  there  was 
a  cutback  from  the  year  before  by  U.S. 
cutters  of  the  same  amount  over  4  mil- 
lion feet. 

Frankly,  it  begins  to  appear  as  though 
Mr.  Connor's  drug  experience  is  coming 
into  play  and  the  American  people  are 
going  to  be  given  a  dose  of  his  potent 
tranquilizers  so  they  will  not  feel  or  even 
mind  when  they  lose  their  shirts  or  pants 
are  taken  off. 

For  me  to  waste  your  time  and  mine 
with  the  figures  showing  the  decline  of 
the  source  walnut  trees  would  be  pre- 
semptious.  I  therefore  want  to  cover 
the  parts  of  the  story  that  affect  you  and 
me  and  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  American  economy  as  it  represents 
the  welfare  of  our  people  present  and 
future. 

Certainly  the  loss  of  the  walnut  veneer 
industry  would  only  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  With  only  2.000  employees  and 
a  payroll  of  about  $12  million,  it  is  a 
peanut  industry  with  the  minds  of  our 
"think  big  and  abroad"  crowd.  When 
you  figure  the  100  persons  in  the  average 
walnut  veneer  plant  it  makes  the  in- 
dustry a  prime  candidate  for  oblivion. 

Incidentally  this  fits  the  overall  goal 
of  our  trade  policy  as  expressed  by 
George  Ball  in  the  fight  to  pass  the  Trade 
Extension  Act  of  1962  when  he  said  that 
we  may  as  well  face  it,  certain  U.S.  in- 


dustries were  expendable  and  would  have 
to  be  replaced  by  more  sophisticated  pro- 
ductions. 

Coimor  suggests  the  same  thing,  "use 
substitutes."  Marie  Antoinette  substi- 
tuted cake. 

However,  Marie  found  out,  and  George 
Ball  will  find  out  sooner  or  later,  that 
substitutes  never  replace  originals,  they 
just  displace  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  the  walnut  indus- 
try's demise  will  bankrupt  the  Nation. 
It  would  not  but  it  will  play  hell  with 
2,000  families  in  the  industry,  the  pro- 
ducers and  their  investments.  It  will 
certainly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munities involved  by  way  of  taxes,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  above  all,  will  take 
from  6,000  other  Americans  the  source 
of  their  incomes. 

We  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  work 
for  the  passage  of  a  new  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  is  needed  and  I  sup- 
port the  effort.  I  do  so,  however,  with  my 
eyes  open.  I  know  it  brings  this  industry 
closer  to  a  serious  situation  since  our 
fair  labor  standards  are  not  exported 
with  our  logs  but  their  labor  standards 
are  imported  with  the  products  they 
make  from  our  logs. 

Funny  thing  how  a  farmer  thinks  it  is 
great  to  sell  a  walnut  tree  to  a  Japanese 
veneer  cutter  for  more  money  than  he 
can  get  from  a  U.S.  veneer  producer,  but 
thinks  nothing  of  asking  the  veneer  peo- 
ple to  pay  taxes  to  subsidize  his  wheat 
crop,  while  he  demands  that  Congress 
refuse  admittance  of  competitive  wheat 
at  any  price  especially  below  his  guaran- 
teed subsidized  price. 

Maybe  the  answer  lies  in  what  a  lib- 
eral, progressive,  and  high  Government 
official  once  proposed  to  me  as  the  an- 
swer. 

He  suggested  we  subsidize  all  products, 
including  veneers  of  course,  to  export  at 
a  loss  to  the  producer,  pay  the  producer 
a  "farm-type  subsidy"  buy  up  the  sur- 
plus products  and  by  this  method  keep 
eveiTbody  working  and  paying  taxes  to 
keep  the  plants  running. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  this 
would  give  us  our  share  of  the  foreign 
market  for  veneers  and  of  course  sheds 
full  of  walnut  since  our  U.S.  furniture 
makers  would  be  out  of  business  unless 
we  gave  them  an  equalizer  price  subsidy 
such  as  we  have  given  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry so  that  he  could  compete  with 
foreign  producers. 

Incidentally,  figures  now  show  that  all 
the  textile  industry  subsidy  plan  did  was 
to  give  the  textile  industry  a  guaranteed 
profit. 

Now  these  remedies  sound  fine  but 
basically  they  are  as  unsound  as  trying 
to  reach  the  moon  on  a  broom  carrying 
a  slicing  machine  to  bring  home  cheese 
out  of  which  the  moon  is  made — or  is  it? 
While  the  U.S.  veneer  industry  use  of 
logs  increased  3.18  times  during  the  6- 
year  period  between  1954  and  1960,  the 
export  of  logs  increased  1,700  times. 

If  we  had  at  least  limited  exports  to 
our  own  increased  use  it  would  have 
saved  8  million  feet  of  prime  walnut  new 
logs.    No  person  buying  will  see  this 
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much  new  walnut  in  this  lifetime  under 
our  present  operations. 

The  use  of  walnut  is  unlimited;  only 
the  supply  determines  its  production  of 
goods  for  use  of  the  people. 

The  double  standards  of  our  trade  pol- 
icy will  eventually  spell  the  downfall  of 
this  Nation  as  both  a  trading  nation  and 
as  producer  of  processed  and  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Already  we  have  become  dependent 
upon  foreign  somces  for  much  of  our 
evei-yday  consumer  needs. 

It  is  no  laughing  matter  when  97  per- 
cent of  all  the  fine  china  sold  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  imported, 
when  great  numbers  of  American  kids 
ride,  skate,  swim,  spin,  jump,  dance,  lis- 
ten, eat.  drink,  write,  play  games,  clean 
their  teeth,  comb  their  hair,  and  every- 
thing but  breathe  with  foreign-made 
products. 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress to  take  a  family  Christmas  shop- 
ping list  and  try  to  fill  it  without  losing 
his  temper  or  at  least  his  patience. 

I  was  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  the  purpose  of  all  governments,  and 
especially  ours,  was  to  make  our  Nation 
strong  and  Independent.  Independence 
does  not  mean  isolationism  anymore  than 
stopping  the  e.xport  of  an  expendable 
natural  resource  is  a  violation  of  fair 
trade  relations. 

Perhaps  to  you  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  majestic  and  enduring  Ameri- 
can walnut  tree  and  the  everyday  cut- 
throat competition  of  world  trade  is  a 
figment  of  my  imagination.  Not  so;  and 
the  facts  will  prove  my  contentiop  that 
the  American  walnut  tree  is  symbolic  of 
all  our  trade  agreements  where  w^  as  a 
nation  put  the  profit  and  the  bal§mce  of 
trade  above  and  beyond  the  trtfe  needs 
of  the  community  and  its  peoples. 

Let  us  look  at  the  American  walnut 
tree.  After  60  or  more  years  it  is  cut 
down  and  prepared  for  shipment.  It  can 
go  two  routes;  to  a  foreign  country  or 
to  a  domestic  processor.  If  we  ship  it 
overseas — the  logger  gets  paid,  the  owner 
gets  paid,  the  transportation  gets  paid, 
and  finally,  if  it  by  accident  happens  to 
be  an  American  ship,  the  sailors  get  paid. 
From  the  stump  to  the  faraway  place, 
the  U.S.  economy  benefits  to  the  tune 
of  about  $300  and  this  is  from  prime 
veneer  logs.  Much  less  will  be  realized 
from  the  run-of-the-mill-type  logs.  You 
can  bet  the  foreign  buyers  with  their 
wage  and  tax  cost  differentials  select 
only  the  best  logs  for  their  export. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  happens 
when  the  logs  are  shipped  to  an  Ameri- 
can mill.  All  the  above  get  paid  except 
the  shipping  line.  However,  the  trans- 
portation from  the  veneer  mill  to  the  fur- 
niture plant  and  other  users  more  than 
makes  up  this  loss,  which  is  only  a  loss  If 
shipped  American.  All  of  you  know  how 
slim  our  chances  are  of  having  logs 
shipped  to  Japan  and  other  countries  via 
U.S.  ships.  Of  course,  if  under  the  AID 
program,  maybe  we  will  have  a  50-50 
chance. 

Now  that  we  are  even,  Insofar  as  U.S. 
economy  Is  concerned,  let  us  go  further 
■with  our  U.S.  veneer  produced  from  a 
U.S.  walnut  tree  with  U.S.  labor. 


The  logs  shipped  to  a  U.S.  mill  are 
processed  along  with  other  woods  used  in 
making  veneers  or  are  shipped  as  veneer 
for  other  manufacturers  who  use  the 
veneer  as  a  veneer  without  backup  lum- 
ber. In  either  case  the  jobs  provided 
are  the  same.  From  the  veneer  plants  it 
moves  to  the  furniture,  cabinet,  and 
panel  manufacturers.  The  cuttings  not 
suitable  for  veneers  are  shipped  for  stair 
rails,  trim,  frames,  and  other  items  that 
are  fast  disappearing  from  the  American 
scene. 

Now,  when  you  realize  that  only  2  per- 
cent of  veneered  walnut  furniture  is  wal- 
nut, and  the  balance  other  woods,  you 
realize  that  for  every  walnut  log  con- 
siuned  by  our  furniture  industry  il  takes 
49  other  type  trees  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  industry. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  U.S.  com- 
mimity?  It  simply  means  that  for  every 
logger  that  gets  a  job  from  an  exported 
tree,  50  other  American  loggers  lose  3 
jobs.  There  is  no  argument  in  the  claim 
that  if  we  were  not  exporting  the  one 
logger  would  lose  his  job  because  every 
person  except  perhaps  Secretary  Connor 
knows  that  domestic  and  world  demand 
for  American  walnut  furniture  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 

Let  us  step  further  and  figure  how 
much  the  export  logger  contributes  to 
the  doctors,  nurses,  barbers,  retailers, 
clothingmakers,  car  producers,  farmers, 
workers  In  heavy  and  light  industries 
making  radios,  TV's,  air  conditioners, 
and  on  and  on  and  on. 

And  last  but  not  least,  how  much  does 
the  export  logger  contribute  to  schools, 
chvu-ches,  hospitals,  spectator  sports, 
charities,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Let  us  look  at  figures  that  might  help 
us  grasp  the  situation.  In  1961-62  we 
exported  8.5  million  board  feet  of  walnut, 
sold  cut  17.5  million  feet  in  our  domestic 
market. 

In  1963  we  reached  14.3  million  feet 
export  and  23.5  million  feet  domestic. 
In  1964,  without  controls,  the  normal 
growth  use  factor  would  have  forced  U.S. 
producers  to  produce  26  million  feet  and 
the  exporters  using  the  same  ratio  of 
growth  would  have  gone  to  18  million 
feet. 

However,  in  1964  even  with  a  volimtary 
cutback  on  thickness  plus  a  charge 
against  the  United  States  for  exported 
veneer  we  were  forced  to  cut  back  to  7.3 
million  feet  export  logs  and  19.5  million 
feet  domestic. 

If  we  did  not  have  controls  and  if  we 
had  not  allowed  export  of  logs  plus  ex- 
port veneer,  the  entire  cutting  of  Amer- 
ican walnut  would  have  only  met  the 
needs  of  our  own  market.  This  certainly 
proves  we  have  and  are  exporting  jobs, 
wages,  salaries,  and  service  industries' 
earnings  with  every  log  we  ship  out. 

Let  us  look  at  the  next  step  that  took 
place  after  only  1  year  of  controls. 
The  exporters,  the  people  who  claim  they 
are  so  necessary  in  our  economy,  had 
such  a  demand  for  veneer  they  con- 
tracted for  veneer  made  here.  However, 
they  had  the  joker  up  their  sleeves  and 
export  veneers  were  reduced  to  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  thickness. 

U.S.  producers  had  to  battle  American 
users  of  veneer  to  try  to  sell  our  veneers 


cut  to  one  thirty-sixth  inch  thickness  in 
place  of  the  one  twenty-eighth  inch  for- 
merly the  standard  for  walnut  veneers 
Foreign  furniture  makers  thus  make 
up  for  their  higher  priced  veneers  because 
they  get  more  facings  for  their  furniture 
and  the  unsuspecting  buyer  gets  hooked. 
The  facts  are  there  for  all  to  see.  We 
do  not  need  to  export  logs.  We  can  and 
do  export  furniture  but  you  can  see  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  this  area  of  export 
trade  with  the  ceilings  ofE  on  walnut  log 
export. 

The  wily  and  foxy  trade  boys  would 

•nibt  quit  right  away  but  I  will  predict  the 

end  of  the  veneer  export  business  and 

soon  the  furniture  will  go  down  the  same 

drain. 

The  argument  of  the  Secretai7  that 
this  free  sale  and  export  of  logs  will  help 
Appalachia  is  just  so  much  hog  wash. 
One  good  furniture  plant  will  hire  more 
people,  contribute  more  to  the  economy 
than  all  the  logs  cut  in  Appalachia.  If 
you  want  to  help  Appalachia,  let  Bendix 
start  making  their  Japanese  radios  in 
Pennsylvania;  let  Studebaker  go  back  to 
Indiana;  let  the  Americans  start  drink- 
ing from  glasses  made  in  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania;  let  the  diimer- 
ware  makers  in  the  pottery  areas  put 
the  plates  on  our  dinner  tables;  let  our 
textile  makers  make  our  cloth;  let  our 
transistor  and  electronics  workers  put 
the  guts  in  our  TV's,  tape  recorders,  and 
PA  systems;  let  steel  workers  make  our 
steel  and  our  coal  miners  heat  our  homes, 
produce  our  power,  and  heat  our  institu- 
tions along  with  our  domestic  gas  and  oil 
producers. 

Let  Americans  produce  for  our  own 
uses,  let  our  farmers  produce  our  food 
and  those  of  us  working  in  our  factories 
will  pay  them  for  full  production  and 
they  can  give  away  their  surplus  to  needy 
people  overseas  to  help  them  get  on  their 
own  two  feet. 

That  is  where  we  all  end  up,  oii  our 
own  two  feet  as  peoples  and  as  nations; 
if  not,  we  will  all  end  up  on  our  backs- 
there  is  no  in  between. 

You  try  to  sell  a  free  trader  the  pro- 
posal that  he  run  his  home  on  the  same 
theory  and  you  will  find  out  how  he  is 
with  his  own  job  and  his  own  family's 
welfare. 

I  find  that  when  I  scratch  a  free  trader 
with  foreign  competition  he  bleeds  and 
screams  louder  than  any  protectionist  I 
know. 

One  wonders  how  the  same  govern- 
ment could  issue  one  order  restricting 
svigar  export  sales  that  had  not  even 
taken  place  with  a  worldwide  supply 
sufficient  for  aU  needs  while  in  the  same 
breath  using  the  same  provision  of 
GATT,  article  XX (g)  in  the  1947  agree- 
ment to  wipe  out  export  restrictions  on 
walnut,  a  short-supply  resource  and 
affecting  no  other  countries'  exports 
since  we  alone  produce  American  walnut 
logs.  ., 

Testimony  before  the  Hartke  commit- 
tee shows  the  double  talk  used  to  ac- 
complish this,  by  no  means  an  amateur 
tiirick 

You  are  not  interested  at  this  moment 
in  the  export  of  dollars  but  let  me  quote 
from  a  nationwide  foreign  products  sales 
group.    This  will  give  you  some  idea  oi 
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They    from  the  man's  sales  pitch  which  I  have 
to  be'freetraders  for  the  good  of    for  your  inspection,  if  you  wUI  not  or 


how  the  free-trade  boys^operate 

^^Sind— maybe  they  are,  more  po\yer    cannot  believe  me 


to  them  if  they  are— but  I  am  of  the  opin- 
^n  that  mankind  as  they  see  it  is  the 
man  who  faces  them  when  they  shave. 
Here  is  a  little  advertising  that  accom- 
panies an   offer   to   sell   the   following 

items: 

1  Electric  powered  8  mm.  movie  cameras- 
no  win  diftg— drop  in  loader— black  and  white 
nr  colored— for  $4.40. 

2  Jeweled  calendar  watch— Swiss  move- 
menV-tells  time  and  date— sweep  second 
hand— ffift  box— water  resistant— anti-mag- 
nSc-ltainless  band  steel  back— for  $2.33 
ni5s'  11  cents  for  expansion  band. 

3  Tape  recorder — 4  transistors — complete 
with  bxUlt-m  powerful  dynamic  speaker- 
records— plays  back,  erases— rewinds  in- 
cludes microphone,  battery,  tape,  reels,  etc.— 

°4  Electric  razor— product  Swiss  crafts- 
manship-shaped to  shave  the  heaviest 
beards— maker  guarantees  full  2  years— com- 
plete with  cord— head  guard  and  brush— for 
$1.70. 

These  are  only  four  of  hundreds  of 
import  bargains  you  can  get  to  make 
fantastic  profits  of  over  200  percent  if 
you  want  to  go  into  business.   Here  are  a  , 
few  more: 

Australian  wool  sweater $2.  00 

Transistor  radio l-'^O 

Cigarette   lighter -17 

Electric  carving  knife 1-  oO 

Binoculars 1-20 

Teakwood  chest -90 

Derringer  pistol 5.74 

Star  sapphire   ring 6.00 

Electric  hair  dryer 1-  37 

Electric  train   set 1'36 

Impossible — that  is  what  you  think. 
I  thought  so  too,  but  I  investigated  fur- 
ther and  then  I  came  across  the  real 
free  trade  clincher. 

This  is  the  sales  pitch  showing  you 
why  it  can  be  done,  why  it  is  being  done, 
why  we  are  losing  our  walnut  industry 
and  why  we  lost  Studebaker,  Bendix, 
Bell  and  Howell,  and, the  hundreds  of 
free  and  independent  American  firms 
that  under  the  guise  of  helping  our 
neighbors  are  bleeding  our  own  Nation 
white;  they  are  taking  the  gold  out  of 
our  economic  bloodstream  and  our  kids 
will  have  limited  choices  of  a  career. 
They  can  go  to  school  for  life  under  sub- 
sidy, they  can  produce  protected  subsi- 
dized products,  they  can  get  a  job  in 
government,  or  they  can  inherit  or 
marry  accumulated  wealth. 

Of  course  it  would  not  hurt  if  you 
happen  to  own  some  good  export-import 
stock  or  invest  in  oversea  American- 
owned  facilities."    ~ 

This  is  all  good  for  a  few  but  I  guar- 
antee the  rest  of  us  will  be  pretty  much 
in  the  same  ruts  of  poverty,  not  the  same 
kind  of  poverty  we  are  attempting  to 
cure  now,  but  a  different  type. 

One  of  our  first  signs  of  the  new  pov- 
erty will  be  when  we  are  told  "to  have 
only  as  many  children  as  we  can  afford." 
Prom  there  on  it  is  your  guess  as  good 
as  mine,  maybe  the  child  we  did  not  have 
would  have  been  Columbus  or  Einstein 
or  Michaelangelo  or  for  that  matter  you 
or  me. 

Sorry,  If  I  get  a  little  away  from  my 
taiport  bargains  and  and  how  It  Is  pos- 
sible so  I  will  close  by  quoting  verbatim 


Here's   Why   Import   Profits   Are   Fantas- 
tic— You  Can  Cash  in  on  These  Low  Labor 
Costs  and  Pocket  the  Difference 
Compare  the  high  cost  of  domestic  labor 
with  recent  oversea  costs: 
j              Overseas  labor  costs  so  little 
I                                                                 Per  hour 
United  States $2.80 


56 
58 
.65 
.73 
.77 
.80 
.85 


Japan 

Holland 

Italy 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Great  Britain 

West  Germany 

Every  dollar  you  spend  for  labor  on  over- 
seas products  Is  worth  $4  here.  According 
to  reports  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  reliable  soxirces,  the 
recent  average  price  of  skilled  labor  In  vari-. 
ous  countries  does  not  exceed  the  amounts 
shown  above.  Compare  the  U.S.  cost  of  $2.80 
with  56  cents  an  hour  In  Japan,  or  in  other 
coxintrles.  It's  easy  to  see  why  import  pajrs 
so  well.  Compare  the  costs  of  Swiss  watches, 
German  tape  recorders,  Japanese  transistor 
radios,  hundreds  of  other  Imports,  with  the 
same  domestic  merchandise.  There  Is  no 
"comparison.  And  often,  the  Imported  prod- 
uct has  much  more  painstaking  handwork. 

My  fellow  Members  of  Congress,  need 
I  say  more — this  importer  agent  has  said 
it  much  more  eloquently  than  I  could 
have  and  besides  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  "It  is  good  for  business — 
his  business." 


ISSUES  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal  1 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  Vietnam.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  issues  which  are 
at  the  source  of  the  crisis  and  have  come 
to  appreciate  their  complexity.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  regarded 
it  as  important  to  respect  the  Executive's 
primary  responsibiUty  in  foreign  affairs. 
I  have  been  moved  by  the  President's 
awesome  burdens  in  this  field.  I  rec- 
ognize his  greater  command  of  informa- 
tion. 

But  I  suggest  that  we  in  positions  of 
national  trust  cannot  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  growing  national  anxiety. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  thoughtful 
and  open  debate  about  Vietnam.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  is  wrong  to 
maintain  that  in  our  democratic  society 
we  will  do  our  country  a  disservice  by 
discussing  our  present  course  of  action. 
The  absence  of  forthright  dialog  ac- 
tually calls  into  question  our  national 
vitality  and  the  strength  of  our  repre- 
sentative institutions.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  dis- 
turbed over  the  events  in  Vietnam.  They 
want  to  hear  debate,  lest  they  be  cut 
off  from  their  leaders  and  the  important 
decisions  on  foreign  policy. 

During  the  vibrant  period  from  1947 
to  1949,  when  the  groundwork  for  our 


postwar  military  and  diplomatic  policy 
was  established,  debates  in  Congress  were 
frequent,  spirited,  and  enlightening. 
They  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
Marshal  plan  and  the  Trxunan  Doctrine. 
Why  are  so  few  voices  raised  now,  when 
nothing  less  than  our  future  commitment 
to  Asia  and  world  peace  are  at  stake  ?  To 
urge  debate  in  Congress  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  legislative  body  make  foreign 
policy.  It  is  to  expose  a  maximum  of 
ideas,  a  variety  of  thinking,  to  the  open 
air.  We  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  ex- 
press our  views,  however  mistaken  we 
may  sometimes  be.  I  rise  to  speak  today, 
then,  out  of  a  commitment  to  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  vital  questions  fac- 
ing the  American  Nation. 

It  seems  clear  that,  when  the  admin- 
istration decided  to  extend  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  the  north,  it  knew  the  risks 
involved.  The  administration  chose  to 
undertake  a  policy,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  at  best,  imcertain.  Indeed, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  President 
himself  suggested  that  nobody  could 
predict  the  future  with  confidence.  It 
was  his  judgment,  however,  that  forces 
on  the  other  side — in  Peiping,  Moscow, 
Hanoi,  and  the  Vietcong — had  to  be  con- 
vinced of  our  irrevocable  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  and  ovu-  refiisal  to  be 
coerced  into  withdrawal.  This  consti- 
tuted the  broader  political  grounds  for 
our  decision  to  bomb  the  north. 

Diplomatically  we  were  determined  "to 
do  something  to  the  other  side  we  could 
stop  doing"  to  improve  the  prospects  of 
a  settlement.  I  fear  that  what  began  as 
a  principle  for  improving  our  bargain- 
ing position  has  simply  become  a  blue- 
print for  the  escalation  of  the  limited 
Vietnamese  war  into  a  general  Asian 
war. 

It  has  been  2  months  since  we  began 
bombing  North  Vietnam  on  a  regular 
basis.  By  this  time,  one  administration 
spokesman  was  reported  to  have  said  in 
Febrtiary,  the  Communists  should  by 
now  have  backed  down.  But  they  show 
no  signs  of  doing  so.  On  the  contrary, 
their  will  to  fight  appears  to  be  stiffer 
than  ever  and  we  have  acquired  no  per- 
ceptible military  advantage.  As  a  conse- 
quence. I  believe  it  is  important  to  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  this  policy  in  an  effort 
to  improve  our  posture  in  the  future. 

The  real  issue  as  of  today  looks  to  me 
like  this.  The  bombings  have  produced 
very  little. 
A  UPI  news  release  follows: 
Saigon. — American  military  authorities 
here  believe  the  war  for  control  of  South 
Vietnam  remained  at  a  stalemate  during 
March,  despite  the  Intensification  of  air- 
strikes  In  the  south  and  raids  against  the 
north. 

Moreover,  an  American  military  spokes- 
man said,  "There  certainly  has  been  a  con- 
tinuation of  infiltration  in  March,"  although 
the  announced  intention  of  the  air  raids 
against  North  Vietnam  was  to  convince  the 
Hanoi  regime  to  halt  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  arms  into  the  south. 

The  spokesman  said  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can bombing  strikes  against  Communist  con- 
centrations Inside  South  Vietnam  doubled 
in  March  as  compared  with  previous  months. 
In  spite  of  this  increased  use  of  airpower, 
however,  the  Government  Just  managed  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  provinces  outside  those 
immediately  surrounding  the  capital. 
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The  point  at  which  they  would  have 
forced  Hanoi  to  negotiate — if,  indeed, 
Hanoi  does  exercise  its  will  over  the  Viet- 
cong — without  triggering  direct  Chinese 
or  North  Vietnamese  intervention  has 
continued  to  elude  us.  We  seemed  to 
have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  deep 
resources  of  Asian  patience.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  risked  greater  escalation  and 
ignored  viable  alternative  policies.  There 
are  at  least  some  reports  which  indi- 
cated North  Vietnamese  interest  in  use- 
ful negotiations.  Our  bombing  may  be 
suppressing  that  interest  by  making  it 
impossible  for  North  Vietnam  to  negoti- 
ate in  honor. 

Has  the  bombing  then  been  in  any  way 
successful?  Did  the  north  really  want 
to  negotiate  from  the  outset,  as  some 
have  suggested?  V/as  Ho  Chi  Minh  him- 
self anxious  to  negotiate,  actually  wait- 
ing to  see  the  Chinese  contention  that 
America  was  a  paper  tiger  proven  wrong? 
Have  the  North  Vietnamese  been  preoc- 
cupied with  intraparty  squabbles  between 
moderates  and  Maoists  and  hence  com- 
pletely precluded  from  settling  on  any 
single  policy?  Have  the  Russians  been 
quietly  biding  their  time  waiting  to  see 
us  call  China's  bluff? 

These  questions  and  many  others  hold 
the  key  to  our  future  in  Vietnam.  Our 
policy  has  acknowledged  their  validity 
but  I  construe  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks about  the  difficulty  of  predicting 
the  future  to  mean  that  we  may  not  really 
know  the  answers.  Without  knowing  the 
answers  myself,  I  see  us  involved  in  a 
frustrating  war  without  apparent  poli- 
cies for  resolving  it.  Something  must  be 
done  and  I  would  like  to  propose  some 
alternatives  to  ovu:  current  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  analysis,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  fight- 
ing a  monolithic  Communist  enemy  in 
Vietnam.  We  face  rather  a  complex,  di- 
vided alliance,  as  much  preoccupied  with 
its  own  incoherence  as  it  is  with  waging 
war  on  its  enemies.  That  these  divisions 
are  the  consequence  of  conflicting  objec- 
tives has  rendered  even  more  difficult  our 
devising  a  logical  policy  for  dealing  with 
our  adversaries.  But  we  must  still  devise 
a  policy. 

We  think  we  understand  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union,  one  member 
of  the  Communist  alliance.  Russia,  it 
now  seems  clear,  is  unhappy  at  the  ex- 
tension of  Chinese  revolutionary  influ- 
ence into  southeast  Asia.  Though  I  am 
not  deceived  by  Soviet  objectives,  I  think 
it  is  indisputable  that  Russia  does  not 
want  a  general  nuclear  war. 

We  are  less  clear  about  the  nature 
and  intentions  of  Communist  China. 
Are  the  Red  Chinese  nationalists  before 
Communists? — Asians  before  national- 
ists; is  there  no  single  answer?  Perhaps 
by  adopting  prudent  policies  we  can  en- 
courage them  to  be  what  we  want  them 
to  be,  which  is — as  a  minimum — peace- 
loving. 

Even  If  there  is  some  truth  in  the  ar- 
gument that,  as  of  now,  the  Chinese  are 
primarily  Asian  expansionists,  it  does  not 
follow  that  their  expansionism  is  like 
Germany's  in  the  1930's  or  Russia's  in 
the  1940's.  Chinese  interest  and  influ- 
ence in  southeast  Asia — cultural,  politi- 


cal and  racial — is  centuries  old.  It  bears 
little  resemblance  to  Russia's  concern 
with,  let  us  say,  Berlin,  or  Nazi  Ger- 
many's ambitions  in  the  Balkans.  Mao's 
revolutionary  guerillas  are  vastly  differ- 
ent from  Hitler's  Wehrmacht  or  Stalin's 
Red  Army.  We  do  not  confront  them  in 
the  same  way.  Mao's  revolutionaries 
fight  with  ideological  weapons,  with 
which  we  oftentimes  do  not  know  how 
to  deal. 

However  noble  our  motives  and  how- 
ever reprehensible  theirs,  they  use,  along 
with  a  dose  of  terrorism,  hope  and  the 
promise  of  a  better  future.  Why  have 
we — heirs  to  Wilsonian  idealism  and  a 
great  revolutionary  tradition — forgotten 
how  to  use  the  weapons  of  that  tradition? 
We  know  what  China  is— in  reality,  a 
threat  to  the  aspirations  of  the  south- 
east Asian  countries.  But  we  have  failed 
to  exploit  that  threat  and  have  instead 
put  ourselves,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Asians,  into  the  positions  not  of  de- 
fenders of  independence  but  of  neo- 
colonial  aggressors. 

We  have  also  failed  to  exploit  effec- 
tively the  strains  within  the  Communist 
alliance.    We   have    an    investment    in 
Russia's  strategy  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
But  we  have  played  into  Chinese  hands 
by  making  it  appear  as  if  death-lock 
'Struggle  is  the  reality  of  world  affairs. 
We  have  not  sufficiently  encouraged  the 
development  of  a  pluralistic  world  com- 
munism of  Titoist  states  balancing  the 
two  giants.    Though  military  establish- 
ments since  Caesar  have  operated  on  the 
principle  of  divide  and  conquer,  we  have 
not  sufficiently  promoted  such  divisions. 
Ironically,  our  Vietnamese  policy,  while 
contributing  to  Communist  unity,  im- 
poses enormous  strains  on  our  own  alli- 
ance.   Prime  Minister  Wilson,  himself  at 
work  on  creating  a  great  society,  faces 
increased  dissension  in  his  own  party. 
De  Gaulle's  France,  long  a  proponent  of 
a    negotiated    settlement    in    southeast 
Asia,  recognizes  in  our  predicament  a 
repetition  of  their  own  troubles  of  10 
years  ago.    We  demand  and  receive  the 
ostensible  support  of  our  allies.    But  we 
do  not  have  their  confidence.    There  is 
intense  concern,  deep  skepticism,  over 
our  bombings.    Will  they  force  Hanoi  to 
give  up  or  will  they  escalate  the  conflict 
into  general  war?    I  do  not  suggest  that 
this  country  base  its  policies  on  world 
opinion  or  the  private  doubts  of  our  al- 
lies.   I  merely  argue  that  these  compo- 
nents cannot  be  ignored. 

Our  friends  and  allies,  world  opinion 
generally,  and  my  own  constituents  have 
a  right  to  expect  clarification  of  our  goals 
in  southeast  Asia.  They  urgently  desire 
that  we  take  the  lead  in  seeking  an  hon- 
orable settlement  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
accept  the  argument  that  we  compromise 
our  negotiating  position  by  clarifying  our 
goals.  I  think  we  sxiffer  from  a  diplo- 
macy of  silence.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  talk  openly 
and  directly.  The  climate  of  distrust 
and  suspicion — created  by  questionable 
military  tactics  and  ambiguous  diplo- 
matic objectives — is  hardly  conducive  to 
peace. 

President  Johnson  opened  a  new  chap- 
ter in  our  southeast  Asian  diplomacy  at 


his  March  20  news  conference.  His 
words  deserve  careful  attention  and 
highest  praise: 

The  real  goal  of  all  of  us  In  southeast 
Asia  must  be  the  peaceful  progress  of  the 
people  of  that  area.  They  have  the  right 
to  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  independ- 
ence.  And  if  this  little  country  does  not 
have  that  right  then  the  question  is,  What 
will  happen  to  the  other  hundred  little  coun. 
tries  who  want  to  preserve  that  right?  They 
have  a  right  to  build  a  new  sense  of  com- 
munity  among  themselves.  They  have  a 
right  to  join,  with  help  from  others,  in  the 
full  development  of  their  own  resources  for 
their  own  benefit.  They  have  a  right  to  live 
together  witliout  fear  or  oppression  or  domi- 
nation from  any  quarter  of  this  globe. 

The  question  now  being  asked  through- 
out the  world  is:  How  do  we  recognize 
and  provide  for  the  honorable  realiza- 
tion of  these  rights? 

In  my  view,  we  must  offer  to  North 
Vietnam  an  alternative  to  its  present  sit- 
uation in  southeast  Asia.  Those  forces 
in  that  country  which  fear  domination 
from  China  must  be  shown  that  there  is 
an  alternative  other  than  domination 
from  the  West.  We  have  to  make  It 
clear  that  Americaixs  are  prepared  to  feed 
Asians  rather  than  fight  them,  clothe 
Asians  rather  than  bomb  them,  and 
teach  Asians  rather  than  gas  them.  And 
we  must  show  that  we  will  promote  and 
support  a  system  of  security  in  that  area 
which  counterbalances  the  threat  of 
China. 

No  one  should  pretend  for  one  moment 
that  such  a  promise  has  a  strong  chance 
of  realization.  American  presence  in 
southeast  Asia  is  as  vmnatui-al  and  re- 
sented as  Chinese  influence  is  historic 
and  preponderant.  Revolutionary  com- 
munism, at  least  in  its  early  stages,  is 
often  an  attractive  path  for  aspiring 
nations.  But  it  is  clear  that  America 
can  produce  no  better  policy  than  one 
which  seeks  to  promote  an  independent 
southeast  Asia  with  an  ideology  and  di- 
plomacy of  its  own. 

There  is  a  chance  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  this  goal  right  now.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  an  old  Bolshevik,  to  whom  Mao 
is  as  much  a  menace  as  America.  He 
has  carefully  built  up  an  industrial  base 
which  he  is  not  anxious  to  lose. 
He  has  interests  in  trade  arrangements 
with  the  economically  complementary 
south.  He  is  attracted  by  fuller  diplo- 
matic recognition.  The  prospects  of 
growth  through  development  aid  and 
participation  in  regional  economic  plani 
is  more  compelling  than  the  protracted 
attrition  of  the  past  20  years.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  an  old  man,  desirous  of  seeing 
some  general  advancement  for  his  coun- 
try after  20  years  of  war. 

To  offer  him  an  alternative  to  Chinese 
domination,  the  United  States  must  over- 
come an  enormous  legacy  of  resentment 
and  hatred.  Unless  our  offers  of  assist- 
ance are  above  suspicion,  they  will  not 
succeed.  We  must  be  prepared,  for  ex- 
ample, to  join  in  informal  cooperation 
with  Russia  in  formulating  plans  for  tne 
economic  development  of  southeast  Asia. 
Such  coordination,  besides  promoting 
stability  in  southeast  Asia,  will  impro\;e 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  wiu 
help  isolate  China  and  certain  Chinese 
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•  fl„pnce  It  will  advance  the  prospects 
i .  o  tvstem  of  international  coopera- 
°'n  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Ser  regions  of  the  world.  I  think  it 
Kucial  that  this  country  make  a  com- 
mitment to  a  new  deal  for  southeast 
Sr  We  will,  thereby,  open  up  the  dooi^ 


pear  to  have  been  seriously  considered. 
I  too  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
action  that  the  President  had  taken  in 
Vietnam  and  raised  some  questions  dur- 
ing the  briefing  at  the  White  House  on 
March  2  with  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.    At  that  time  I  was  as- 


S.  We^U.*ereby  openup^ne^^^^^^^^      SSd^harerery  mp.omatlc  channel  Is 
to  honorable  negotiations  loi  pcav.  ^^_^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^.^j^  ^j^^  g^g_ 

gestion  that  the  gentleman  has  made. 


S  as  a  first  step,  that  the  United 
qtates  cease,  for  the  time  being,  its 
Smbing  raids  in  the  north.  At  the  same 
S  vve  might  informally  request  from 
Hanoi  a  significant  reduction  of  the  inci- 
dent level  in  the  south.  What  I  suggest 
?c  not  a  total  cease-fire.  This  country 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  air  reconnais- 
ance,  intelligence,  and  antiguerrilla  po- 
itical  pressure.  Hanoi  will  probably  be 
unable  to  prevent  isolated  incidents  of 
banditry  and  some  insubordination  m  the 
Vietcong.    But  my  plan   represents   a 

This  is  diplomacy  by  mutual  example— 
a  process  already  begun  between  the 
United  States  and  RtlsSia  by  President 
Kennedy  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
diplomacy  cannot  be  extended  to  Asia. 
A  temporary  cessation  of  bombing  will 
allow  Hanoi  to  receive  and  initiate  peace 
overtures  without  appearing  to  be  under 
coercion.  This  country  would  be  taking 
no  irrevocable  steps.  Nor  would  such  ac- 
tion compromise  any  particular  military 
strategy  since,  for  the  most  part,  the 
bombings  have  always  been  political  and 
psychological  in  character. 

To  the  argument  that  such  a  move 
would  demoralize  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  it  can  fairly  be  answered 
that  this  country  has  tolerated  the  im- 
possible behavior  of  South  Vietnamese 
governments  for  long  enough.  Sooner 
or  later,  even  Saigon  must  come  to  ac- 
cept peace. 

During  a  period  of  a  temporary  miU^ 
tary  moratorium,  the  United  States  could 
pursue  a  full  diplomatic  offensive,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  open  conversation.  Chan- 
nels heretofore  closed  might  be  opened. 
Proposals  for  settlement  previously  re- 
pressed might  now  be  considered.  And 
the  talents  of  the  country's  and  perhaps 
the  world's  most  skilled  political  negoti- 
ator—Lyndon B.  Johnson— could  be  re- 
leased in  pursuit  of  a  settlement  honor- 
ing this  country's  commitments,  respect- 
ing Asian  sentiments,  and  promoting 
world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  we  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  victims  of  our  own  dip- 
lomatic rigidity.    I  respectfully  call  for 
a  policy  of  flexibility,  a  policy  that  will 
recognize  peace  within  a  framework  of 
world  security  as  our  goal.     I  submit 
that  there  is  more   than   one  way  to 
achieve  that  goal.    I  call  upon  those  re- 
sponsible for   formulating   our   foreign 
policy  to  consider  every  possible  alterna- 
tive to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an 
honorable  conclusion. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA. 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL, 
tleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     .    - 

mend  the  gentleman  from  New  York  foi: 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
his  thoughts  on  a  vital  issue  which  ap- 


Mr.  Speaker,  will 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 

I  wish  to  corn- 


that  we  may  negotiate  for  peace.    The 
question  is,  with  whom  do  we  negotiate? 
It  takes  two  to  negotiate.    We  have  been 
assured  by  the  administration  that  it  has 
made  every  effort  to  negotiate.    But  the 
only  reply  it  has  received  from  North 
Vietnam  is  a  complete  denial  of  any  di- 
rection of  or  connection  with  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  going  on  in  South  Vietnam. 
Under     such    circumstances,    while     I 
heartily  agree  with  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  that  every  effort 
toward  a  negotiated  peace  ought  to  be 
exerted,  the  question  still  remains,  with 
whom  do  we  negotiate? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
to  an  interesting  piece  of  news  that  just 
now  came  across  the  Associated  Press 
ticker.  It  is  marked  "bulletin."  It  says: 
'•United  Nations,  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  was  reported  to  have  received  a 
message  from  Red  China's  Premier  Chou 
En-lai  today  suggesting  that  a  solution 
to  the  Vietnam  confiict  was  up  to  the 
parties  directly  involved." 

This  is,  to  me,  somewhat  interesting. 
Whether  it  is  credible  I  would  not  even 
offer  a  suggestion.    But  there  are  many 
countries  in  the  world— Poland,  Switzer- 
land, England,  France,  India,  Canada— 
who  are  willing  to  act  as  middleman  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hanoi.   Cer- 
tainly, we  have  the  burden  of  openly  sug- 
gesting to  the  world  that  we  are  willing 
to  negotiate  with  Hanoi  to  see  if  this 
matter  can  be  ended.    If  the  Commu- 
nists come  forward  and  say  they  are  not 
interested,  and  if  they  say,  "We  do  not 
want  to  negotiate — we  want  to  pursue 
this  matter  because  we  are  winning  the 
war,"  then  our  conscience  is  clean.    We 
can  pursue  them  with  our  bombers  or 
with  whatever  military  policy  is  neces- 
sary with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command. 
I  merely  say  that  a  major  effort  on  our 
part  must  be  made  before  any  large-scale 
escalation  can  be  allowed. 

Surely  Russia  and  China  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
conflict  between  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Russia  wants  China  to  get  into  this 
thing  in  Vietnam. 

Our  moral  obligation  to  om-selves  and 
the  next  generation  is  to  make  a  massive 
effort  to  negotiate  irt  an  honorable  fash- 
ion. Perhaps  we  can  say  we  will  take 
a  week  off  from  bombing  the  north,  or 
2  weeks  off,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  participate  in 
at  least  a  first  step  toward  negotiation, 
then  we  must,  of  course,  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

Ml-.  MATSUNAGA.    The  gentleman  is 

not  suggesting  that  every  effort  is  not 

now  being  made  by  the  administration? 

Mr    ROSENTHAL.    I  am  sure  that 

effoi-ts  are  being  made,  but  perhaps  those 


efforts  would  be  more  fruitful  with  a  re- 
duction in  bombing.  . 

I,  too.  have  been  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others. 

It  may  be  tliat  there  is  another  al- 
ternative. Perhaps  if  we  stopped  bomb- 
ing for  2  weeks  and  announced  that  to 
the  world,  starting  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day,  then  we  could  put  the  burden  on 
the  other  side,  and  they  would  have  to 
carry  the  burden  in  the  court  of  world 

°^'we  must  remember  that  we  are  really 
a  great  power,  compared  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  We  can  eliminate  them  m 
12  hours  any  time  we  want.  I  beheve 
that  the  fact  that  this  has  not  happened 
is  an  indication  the  President  has  shown 
great  restraint.  , 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Again  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  having 
given  such  considerable  thought  to  this 
matter.  I  hope  that  his  thoughts  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  administration  and  that 
perhaps  at  a  conference  table,  even  with 
the  President,  his  suggestion  may  be  dis- 
cussed. ,  ,  ..  „„„ 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  participation. 

Mr      TEAGUE     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornia.  To  me  it 
is  interesting  that  this  apparent  lack  of 
full  confidence  in  the  President  and  the 
way  he  is  handling  this  most  difficult  and 
complex  problem  in  Vietnam  comes  from 
a  Member  of  his  own  party  rather  than 
a  Member  of  the  opposite  party. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Let  me  say  at  that 
point',  there  is  no  lack  of  coi^dence  m 
the  President  at  all.    I  am  offering  two 

suggestions.  ,^        i.„«o 

First  there  may  be  other  alternatives, 
perhaps,  from  the  ones  the  Presidents 
advisers  have  suggested  to  him. 

Second,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
remarks,  I  welcome  this  kind  of  discus- 
sion and  dialog. 

I  have  no  lack  of  confidence.  I  sug- 
gest that,  in  my  judgment,  the  President 
is  one  of  the  most  skilled  negotiators  m 
the  world.  I  urge  him  to  put  these  tal- 
ents to  use  in  a  field  which  requires  aU 
the  skills  at  his  command.  I  am  offermg 
a  suggestion.  I  have  not,  by  any  manner 
of  means,  indicated  I  lacked  confidence 
in  the  President. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Perhaps 
I  was  incorrect  in  my  interpretation.  I 
realize  the  gentleman  said  some  very 
complimentary  things  about  the^/^si- 
dent  I  got  the  impression  that  by 
raising  this  point  and  making  these 
suggestions,  the  gentleman  had  some 
belief  or  some  fear  that  perhaps  the 
President  was  not  handling  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  as  he  should. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  not  the 
case.  I  am  suggesting  there  might  be 
other  alternatives.  Perhaps  this  laea 
has  come  up  before,  within  the  Presi- 
dent's council  of  advisers. 

The  fact  that  this  suggestion  comes 
from  a  Member  of  Congress— and  other 
Members  of  Congress  indicate  similar 
thoughts— merely  indicates  that  these 
things  should  be  put  on  the  table. 
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I  welcome  the  gentleman's  participa- 
tion. I  am  certain  it  was  not  inspired 
by  any  partisan  consideration  in  any 
way  at  all. 

The  point  is  that  this  kind  of  open 
discussion  between  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  myself  and  between  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  and  myself  is 
really  a  healthy  thing.  We  have  less 
information  than  the  Executive  has.  We 
have  less  experience  and  skill.  Yet, 
sometimes  even  a  novice  can  come  up 
with  an  idea  which  has  merit. 

That  is  the  principal  reason  for  my 
taking  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  taking  this  time  this  afternoon  and 
offering  his  vei*y  thoughtful  remarks  on 
■  this  difiBcult  subject  which  plagues  all 
Americans  and  indeed  the  entire  world. 
By  our  having  what  we  believe  is  an 
intelligent,  thoughtful  dialog  on  this  im- 
mensely difficult  subject,  we  do  not  in- 
dicate in  any  way  that  we  do  not  have 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for 
our  President. 

But  this  is  the  nature  of  our  way  of 
life.  It  is  the  nature  of  our  free  so- 
ciety, where  our  citizens,  certainly  not 
excepting  Members  of  Congress,  can 
stand  up  and  discuss  the  great  issues  of 
the  day.  President  Johnson  would  be 
the  first  one  to  want  us  to  have  such  a 
discussion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  a  question.  He  recently 
mentioned  that  the  administration  has 
come  up  with  some  affirmative  sugges- 
tions, insofar  as  the  problem  of  south- 
east Asia  is  concerned,  so  that  the  other 
side  would  know  what  kind  of  a  world 
we  have  in  mind  for  them  in  the  event 
that  hostilities  cease  and  agreement  can 
be  reached.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  indeed  all  of 
the  Congress  would  applaud  the  Presi- 
di?nt's  support  of  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  program.  This  program  of  the 
United  Nations  which  Is  supported  by  25 
nations  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
project  which  could  assist  these  under- 
developed nations  of  southeast  Asia  on 
the  road  to  economic  viability.  As  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows,  this 
project  involved  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thai- 
land, and  Vietnam  and  could  be  to  these 
nations  what  the  Aswan  Dam  is  to  Egypt 
and  the  Volta  River  Dam  is  to  Ghana.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  affirmative 
approach  to  the  Vietnam  program  would 
be  a  considerable  help  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Once  again  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  assure  him  of  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  participating 
in  this  discussion.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tlem.an  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  to- 
morrow night  at  9  o'clock  the  President 
is  going  to  speak  on  national  radio  and 
television  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  amplify 
American  policy  in  southeast  Asia.     It 


may  be  his  remarks  tomorrow  night  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  major  peace  offen- 
sive. There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that. 
It  is  the  man  with  all  of  the  strength  who 
can  in  good  grace  say  to  the  other  fellow, 
"Well,  we  can  stop  fighting."  They 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  they  do  not 
measure  up  in  the  balance  of  power. 
There  is  no  contest  between  us.  But 
certainly  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  major 
threat  to  this  society  is  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. Nobody  really  wants  that. 
Maybe  the  Chinese  would  like  to  have 
some  action  along  those  lines,  but  so  long 
as  we  in  this  Congress  participate  in 
making  every  effort  to  assure  that  this 
civilization  is  not  ended  by  that  kind  of 
a  confrontation,  then  we  have  done  our 
job,  and  I  think  part  of  that  job  is  once 
in  a  while  talking  about  it  as  we  are  doing 
here  today* 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Edwards],  In  compliment- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
making  his  presentation.  I  think  it  is 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  dialog  on 
this  subject.  I  know  in  my  own  mail 
from  home  in  the  comments  there  and 
in  the  editorials  in  the  newspapers  and 
from  a  questionnaire  that  I  have  sent 
out  it  tends  to  suggest  a  consensus  which 
would  certainly  support  some  of  the 
provocative  and,  I  might  say,  forward 
looking  ideas  that  the  gentleman  has 
presented  here  today  in  connection  with 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  a  very  painful 
choice  for  you  and  the  President  and 
our  Nation  and  indeed  the  world.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


STATEMENT  ON  FILING  OF  BILL  ON 
TAX-EXEMPT  MUNICIPALS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
filed  legislation  which  will  put  a  stop 
to  certain  abuses  in  the  area  of  munici- 
pal industrial  financing.  The  bill  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  It 
denies  to  a  corporation  a  deduction  for 
payments — rental,  lease,  and  so  forth — 
made  to  municipalities  on  industrial 
plants  financed  by  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions. It  also  denies  a  deduction  for  in- 
terest payments  made  on  mortgages 
which  are  so  financed. 

Under  the  code,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  tax  the  income  received  by 
the  holder  of  a  municipal  obligation. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  fiscal  independence  of  local  gov- 
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ernmental  units  from  control  by  the  Fed 
eral  Government.  However,  in  recent 
years,  there  have  been  permitted,  in  a 
number  of  States,  an  extension  of  mu- 
nicipal  financing  into  new  areas,  in 
28  States,  it  is  now  permissible  for  a 
municipality  to  issue  an  obligation- 
generally  a  revenue  bond— in  a  few 
States  they  can  be  backed  by  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  the  municipality— and  to 
use  the  proceeds  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  industrial  sites.  The 
procedure  then  is  to  lease  or  make  some 
other  arrangement  with  an  industrial 
firm  to  use  the  facility. 

Many  communities  using  this  type  of 
financing  do  so  in  order  to  attract  new 
industry.  It  has  become  a  competitive 
proposition  in  some  areas.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  never  intended  to  be  used  for 
a  bona  fide  governmental  purpose,  but 
solely  to  enable  the  community  to  offer 
a  better  "deal"  to  a  corporation.  The 
municipality  permits  its  governmental 
tax  exemption  to  be  used  for  the  expan- 
sion of  a  private  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  such  use  of 
municipal  financing  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  original  intent  of  the  exemption. 
This  financing  was  to  be  used  for  genu- 
ine municipal  projects,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit and  subsidization  to  private  industry. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
financial  need  as  far  as  the  corporation 
is  concerned.  Some  of  this  country's 
largest  and  most  financially  stable  cor- 
porations have  become  involved  in  this 
type  of  financing  with  a  municipality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech  delivered  on 
December  1,  1964,  to  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Magee,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Aluminiun  Co.  of  America, 
indicated  the  dangers  Involved  in  con- 
tinuing on  the  present  course  of  abusing 
the  exemption.    I  quote  from  his  speech; 

First  off,  I  believe  municipal  industrial  fi- 
nancing Is  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  munici- 
palities or  States  to  issue  tax-free  bonds 
when  these  bonds  are  Issued  primarily  for 
private  benefit  •  •  •  this  could  well  serve 
as  the  opening  wedge  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  the  Federal  income  tax 
exemption  for  aU  State  and  municipal 
bonds  •   •   •. 

A  second  danger  I  see  In  municipal  indus- 
trial financing  is  that  It  is  imfair  to  indus- 
trial neighbors  and  especially  to  other  com- 
panies in  a  competitive  industry. 

A  third  danger  I  see  In  the  use  of  munici- 
pal industrial  financing  Is  the  threat  of  Gov- 
erimient  ownership  of  industrial  facilities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Magee  knows 
from  v.-here  he  speaks.  He  heads  one  of 
the  most  prominent  industrial  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States.  As  firm 
believers  in  an  unsubsidized  private  en- 
terprise system,  I  agree  with  him  that 
there  is  no  need  for  healthy  and  growing 
companies  to  force  municipalities  into 
providing  financing  for  their  private  use. 

It  might  be  asked,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
I  am  favoring  this  approach,  denying  a 
tax  deduction  to  the  private  company  oc- 
cupying industrial  plant  financed  by  tax 
exempt  bonds,  rather  than  removing  the 
Federal  tax  exemption  for  such  bonds. 
The  reasons  are  these:  My  bill  does  not 
deny  tax  exemption  to  interest  on  bonds 
issued  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
which  would  be  objectionable  to  local 
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^     nments  and  to  many  organisations^  leging  denial  of  the  r^t  to  vote  ^ac-    ^^^''^^^i^^^r  ^^^^^  ^'^ 
STe^^ifzf  tLt  ta^  ruTdb1eSSwe^re^dtW?/arri^^^^    ^"fn^conclusion,  this  bill  off_e_rs_a^  con- 

government ^^^edit^^shouM ^not^be  ^ used     w ^^  ^.q^i.ements  for  persons  who  possess 


?nr  the  benefit  of  private  companies  My 
b  11  would  c'ose  the  tax  loophole  by  deny - 
?i  a  Federal' tax  deduction  to  the  pri- 
Se  company  which  otherwise  would 
hpnefitS  the  misuse  of  the  tax  exemp- 
S  of  a  local  government.  This  ap- 
nSch  will  not  raise  the  constitutional 
iiue  of  determining  whether  the  obUga- 
S  was  incurred  for  a  genuinely  gov- 
prnmental  function.  The  unfair  ad- 
Sge  of  a  corporation  being  financed 
Srough  municipal  bonds  would  be  re- 

""SJr  speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  stem  the  headlong  competition 
?hat  IS  now  going  on  in  this  field,  the 
Congress  must  act  soon  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  original  tax  exemption. 
S  must  be  available  for  genuine  mun  - 
cpS  or  governmental  projects.  We 
should  not  allow  this  distortion  of  the 
exemption  to  continue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  ! 

A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
LAW 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  California?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
have  the  privilege  of  joining  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  sponsoring  a  bill  which 
is  the  product  of  their  leadership  and  ex- 
perience and  the  efforts  of  many  other 
able  Republican  Members  of  the  House, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

This  uroposal  is  offered  as  a  compre- 
hensive" and  effective  substitute  for  the 
administration  bill,  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized from  the  outset  to  be  a  proposai 
handicapped  by  many  serious  deficiencies 
and  omis.sions  and  which,  it  is  widely 
agreed,  dangerously  oversteps  constitu- 
tional bounds.  ,  .  ,.  T   ^ 

The  Ford-McCulloch  bill,  to  which  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  name,  is  a  fair  and 
speedy  remedy  to  racial  discrimination  in 


would  be  empowered  to  disregard  literacy  ^^  ^^"^^^"^^^^g^^^^,^^                  and 

test  requirements  for  persons  who  possess  ^^itut  onaJ^mprene         .^p^^^^^^^ 

a  sixth-grade  education    or  more    and  ^^tlve  remeay  i                           ^^ 
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could  administer  such  tests  for  those  not 
possessing  this  minimum  education,  so 
long  as  it  was  fair  and  reasonable. 

Unlike  the  administration  bill  on  this 
vital  subject,  our  bill  would  reach  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  exists,  and  would 
not,  for  example,  exclude  the  entire 
State  of  Texas  from  its  jurisdiction— a 
widely  noted  oversight  in  the  adnums- 
tration-supported  bill . 

Our  bill  would  also  avoid  the  arbitrary 
percentage  formula,  whereby  only  those 
States  and  their  subdivisions  having  lit- 
eracy requirements  where  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
registered  or  voting  in  1964  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  law.  This  would 
mean  that  we  would  miss  serious  pockete 
of  discrimination  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  would  unfairly  penalize 
other  areas  where,  perhaps,  apathy,  one- 
party  domination  or  deceptive  census 
figures  may  account  for  low  registra- 
tions. 

The  Federal  examiner  under  our  pro- 
posal would  be  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  would  imme- 
diately determine  whether  complainants 
are  qualified  to  vote.  The  States  could 
challenge  these  determinations  to  a  Fed- 
eral hearing  officer,  also  appointed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  withm 
10  days.  The  hearing  officer  could  be 
required  to  render  his  decision  within  7 

days.  -a 

Determination  by  the  hearing  officer 
that  25  or  more  persons  are  denied  suf- 
frage because  of  race  or  color  estabhshes 
a  "pattern"  or  practice  of  discnmma- 
tion  under  the  bill.  Immediately  there- 
after additional  Federal  examiners  and 
hearing  officers  would  be  appointed  as 
necessary  to  register  all  other  persons 
within  the  county  who  may  be  subject 
to  discrimination.  ,.^  ^    ^         ♦„ 

All  persons  found  qualified  to  vote 
would  be  entitled  to  vote.  Those  who 
are  challenged  would  be  allowed  to  vote 
provisionally  until  the  appeal  is  decided 
bv  the  hearing  officer  and  court. 

'The  administration  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide the  authority  for  provisional  voting, 
which  is  included  in  our  bill  to  encour- 
age prompt  determination  of  appeals. 

The  administration  bill  would  eluni- 
nate  literacy  tests  in  some  States,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  or  how  fairly 


speeayreiiieuy  uuioA^iax  ^...v... .—-.----  matter   now    reiiouiia,^.x«.    v,.    
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constitutional    principles,    and    without  by  other  States. 


penalizing  areas  which  are  not  guilty  oi 
discrimination. 

Its  enactment  would  give  us  the  tools 
to  terminate  unreasonable  standards  for 
registration  and  voting  without  inter- 
fering with  the  reasonable  requirements 
and  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
various  States. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  as  I  have 
today  introduced  it,  be  reprinted  m  the 

•r-.  ...        1 s—.,  ^-F  •^-.tr  •pomarrs. 


This  is  urmecessary  and  it  goes  too 
far  There  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  attempt  to  invalidate 
the  laws  or  ordinances  of  a  State  or 
local  government  in  contravention  of 
established  constitutional  principles. 
There  is  nothing  evil  or  Ulegal  about  a 
literacy  requirement,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment--so 
long  as  it  does  not  involve  an  element  oi 


today  introduced  it,  be  reprinted  in  the  ^^^^f^'^^^'^^^^^^tion]  or  coercion. 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks^  ^^^^^^^^Sm  dSs  wSh  ?he  f  unda- 
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because  of  race  or  color.  It  is  a  strong 
and  sound  bill  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
more  thoughtfully  drafted  than  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  It  deserves  enthusi- 
astic, nonpartisan  support. 

Mr.  speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
biU  at  this  point: 

H.R.  7196 
A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  under 

the  l?t5  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights  Act 

°^SEr2  (a)  The  phrase  "literacy  test"  shall 
mean' any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a 
prereqiiisite  for  voting  or  registration  for 
?oS  (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read, 
v^ite  understand,  or  interpret  any  matter, 
or  (2)  demonstrate  an  educational  achieve- 
ment or  knowledge  of  any  Partlcularsubject^ 

(b)  A  person  is  "denied  or  deprived  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote"  if  he  is  (1)  not 
provided  by  persons  acting  under  color  of  law 
^th  an  opportunity  to  register  to  vote  or  to 
qualify  to  vote  within  two  ^f^^l^lf'^' 
making  a  good  faith  attempt  to  do  so.  (2) 
Sund  not  qualified  to  vote  by  any  pereon 
artlng  under  color  of  law,  or  (3)  not  notified 
Sy  any  person  acting  under  color  of  law  of 
?he  ?iults  of  his  application  within  seven 
days  after  making  application  therefor. 

(c)  The  term  "election"  shall  mean  ^^^y 
general,  special  or  primary  election  held  in 
fny Toting  district  solely  or  in  part  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any  cand - 
date  to  public  office  or  of  decldmg  a  propost- 

''7^\Tt^L'^^nT^^tr^cV'  Shan  mean 
any  county,  parish,  or  slmUar  political  sub- 
dSflsfon  of  a  State  In  which  persons  acting 
under  color  of  law.  administer  the  registra- 
t\nn  and  voting  laws  of  the  State. 
'(e)  The  term  "vote"  shaU  have  the  sam^ 
meaning  as  In  section  2004  of  the  Revised 

Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971  <«]>•.....  j^-ge 
Sec  3  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that  large 
numbers  of  Unit^  States  citizens  have  been 
an^are  being  denied  the  ^^^^^ '^^J^f'l'1^% 
to  vote  in  various  States  on  account  of  race 
or    color    In    violation    of    the    Fifteenth 

""Tbf  Co'n^ess  further  finds  that  literacy 
teiS  hS  e  been  and  are  being  used  in  various 
Saterand  political  subdivisions  as  a  means 
of  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color^ 
congress  further  finds  that  P^sons  with  a 
sixth  grade  education  possess  reasonable  lit- 
eracy   comprehension  and  Intelligence  and 
that  in  fact,  persons  possessing  such  educa- 
tfon^l  achievement  have  been  and  are  being 
denlSi  or  deprived  of  the  right  to  register  or 
?ovSe  for  failure  to  satisfy  literacy  test 
JequSrements  solely  or  primarily  because  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
?c)  Congress  further  finds  that  the  requlre- 
ments'^tha't  persons  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot 
me  or   registration   for   noting    (1)    possess 
good  moral  character  unrelatedtot^e  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  or  (2)  prove  their  quali- 
fications by  the  voucher  of  «e^«*"«;/°^^ 
or  members  of  any  other  class    have  b^n 
and  are  being  used  as  a  means  of  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race  or  color. 

(d)  Congress  further  finds  that  where  to 
any  voting  district  twenty-five  or  more  per- 
sons  have  been  denied  or  deprived  of  thB 
rieht  to  register  or  to  vote,  as  determined  In 
section  6  there  Is  established  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to  register  or 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion (1)  that  he  has  received  complaints  In 
writing  from  twenty-five  or  more  residents 
of  a  voting  district  each  alleging  that  (1) 
the  complainant  satisfies  the  voting  quali- 
fications of  the  voting  district,  and  (11)  the 
complainant  has  been  denied  or  deprived  of 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  within  ninety  days,  and  (2)  that 
the  Attorney  General  believes  such  com- 
plaints to  be  meritorious,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  appoint  an  examiner  for 
such  voting  district. 

(b)  A  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  examine  those 
persons  who  have  filed  complaints  certified 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  determine  (1) 
whether  they  were  denied  or  deprived  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote  within  ninety 
days  and  (2)  whether  they  are  qualified  to 
vote  under  State  law.  A  person's  statement 
under  oath  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  as 
to  his  age,  residence  and  his  prior  efforts  to 
register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote.  The 
examiner  shall,  In  determining  whether  a 
person  is  qualified  to  vote  under  State  law, 
disregard  (1)  any  literacy  test  If  such  per- 
son has  not  been  adjudged  an  Incompetent 
and  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  of  educa- 
tion in  a  public  school  in,  or  a  private  school 
accredited  by,  any  State  or  Territory,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  (2)  any  requirement  that 
such  person,  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or 
registration  for  voiing  (I)  possess  good  moral 
character  unrelated  to  the  commission  of  a 
felony,  or  (11)  prove  his  qualifications  by  the 
voucher  of  registered  voters  or  members  of 
any  other  class. 

(d)  If  the  examiner  finds  that  twenty-five 
or  more  of  those  persons  within  the  voting 
district,  who  have  filed  complaints  certified 
by  the  Attorney  General,  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  and  are  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  State  law,  he  shall 
promptly  place  them  on  a  list  of  eligible  vot- 
ers, and  shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list 
to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election  of- 
ficials, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State,  together  with  a  re- 
port of  his  findings  as  to  those  persons  whom 
he  has  found  qualified  to  vote.  For  those 
persons,  possessing  less  than  a  sixth  grade 
education,  the  examiner  shall  administer  a 
literacy  test  only  In  writing  and  the  answers 
to  such  test  shall  be  included  in  the  exam- 
iner's report.  The  examiner  shall  Issue  to 
each  person  appearing  on  such  a  list  a  cer- 
tificate evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(e)  A  finding  by  the  examiner  that  twenty- 
five  or  more  of  those  persons  within  a  vot- 
ing district,  who  have  filed  complaints  cer- 
tified by  the  Attorney  General,  have  been 
denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to  register 
or  to  vote  and  that  they  are  qualified  to 
vote  shall  create  a  presumption  of  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to  register 
or  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

(f)  Unless  challenged,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5,  any  person  who  has 
been  placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters  shall 
be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion held  within  the  voting  district  unless 
and  until  the  appropriate  election  officials 
shall  have  been  notified  that  such  person 
has  been  removed  from  such  list  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10.  If  challenged,  such 
person  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote 
provisionally  with  appropriate  provision  be- 
ing made  for  the  impounding  of  their  bal- 
lots, pending  final  determination  by  the 
hearing  officer  and  by  the  court. 

(g)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  any  election  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have  been 
certified  and  transmitted  on  such  list  to  the 
offices  of  the  appropriate  election  officials  at 
least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election. 


Sec.  5.  (a)  A  challenge  to  the  factual  find- 
ings of  the  examiner,  contained  In  the  ex- 
aminer's report,  may  be  filed  by  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  or  by  any  other  person 
who  has  received  from  the  examiner  a  cer- 
tified lidb  and  report  of  persons  found  quali- 
fied to  vote,  as  provided  in  section  4(d).  A 
challenge  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  hearing  officer  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Such 
challenge  shall  be  entertained  only  if  made 
within  ten  days  after  the  challenged  person 
Is  listed,  and  if  supported  by  the  affidavit 
of  at  least  two  persons  having  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  constituting  grounds 
for  the  challenge,  and  such  challenge  shall 
be  determined  within  seven  days  after  it  has 
been  made.  A  person's  fulfillment  of  liter- 
acy test  requirements,  if  not  disregarded  by 
the  examiner  as  provided  for  in  section  4(c) 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
answers  included  in  the  examiner's  report. 

(b)  A  petition  for  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  In  the  United 
States  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  person  challenged  resides  within 
fifteen  days  after  service  of  such  decision  by 
mail  on  the  moving  party,  but  no  decision  of 
a  hearing  officer  shall  be  overturned  unless 
clearly  erroneous.  A  challenge  to  a  listing 
made  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution  under  any 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  determination  by  the  hearing 
officer  that  twenty-five  or  more  of  those 
persons  within  the  voting  district,  who  have 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  eligible  voters  by 
the  examiner,  have  been  denied  or  deprived 
of  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  and  are 
qualified  to  vote,  such  determination  shall 
establish  a  pattern  or  practice  of  denial  of 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color.  The  establishment  of  a 
pattern  or  practice  by  the  hearing  officer 
shall  not  "Re  stayed  pending  final  determina- 
tion by  t^e  court. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  establishment  of  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  by  the  hearing  officer,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  6,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  appoint  additional  examiners 
within  the  voting  district  as  may  be  neces- 
sary who  shall  determine  whether  persons 
within  the  voting  district  are  qualified  to 
register  and  to  vote.  In  determining  whether 
such  persons  are  so  qualified  the  examiners 
shall  apply  the  same  procedures  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  Imposed  upon 
the  Initial  examiner  under  section  4(c),  ex- 
cept that  a  person  appearing  before  such 
examiner  need  not  have  first  attempted  to 
apply  to  a  State  or  local  registration  of- 
ficial if  he  states,  under  oath,  that  in  his 
belief  to  have  done  so  would  have  been 
futile  or  would  have  Jeopardized  the  personal 
safety,  employment,  or  economic  standing  of 
himself,  his  family,  or  his  property.  Such 
examiner  shall  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided In  section  4(d),  certify  and  transmit 
lists  of  persons  and  any  supplements  as  ap- 
propriate, at  the  end  of  each  month,  to  the 
office  of  the  appropriate  election  officials, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  together  with  reports  of 
their  findings  as  to  those  persons  found 
qualified  to  vote. 

(b)  Persons  placed  on  lists  of  eligible 
voters  by  examiners  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(f)   and  4(g). 

(c)  Challenges  to  the  findings  of  the  ex- 
aminers shall  be  made  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  pro- 
vided In  section  5. 

(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
appoint  and  make  available  additional  hear- 
ing officers  within  the  voting  district  as  may 
be  necessary  to  hear  and  determine  the  chal- 
lenges under  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  a  person  alleges  to 
an  examiner  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 


his  listing  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  vote  or  that 
his  vote  was  not  properly  counted  (or  not 
counted  subject  to  the  impounding  provi 
sion,  as  provided  in  this  Act) ,  the  examiner 
shall  notify  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  Judicial  district  if  such  allegation,  in  his 
opinion,  appears  to  be  v/ell  founded.'  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  United 
States  Attorney  may  forthwith  apply  to  the 
district  court  for  an  order  of  contempt 
Whoever,  acting  under  color  of  law,  falls  or 
refuses  to  permit  a  person  to  vote,  notwith- 
standing his  listing  under  this  subsection 
or  falls  or  refuses  to  properly  count  such 
person's  vote,  or  intimidates,  threatens,  or 
coerces,  or  attempts  to  Intimidate,  threaten 
or  coerce  such  person  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  person  from  voting  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  acting  under  color  of  law 
within  a  year  following  an  election  in  a 
voting  district  in  which  an  examiner  has 
been  appointed  (1)  destroys,  defaces,  muti- 
lates,  or  otherwise  alters  the  marking  of  a 
paper  ballot  cast  In  such  election,  or  (2) 
alters  any  record  of  voting  In  such  election 
made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
an  applicant  for  listing  under  this  Act  shall 
have  exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  Consistent  with  State  law  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  persons  appearing  be- 
fore an  examiner,  shall  make  application  In 
such  form  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  require.  Also  consistent  with  State  law 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  times, 
places  and  procediues  for  application  and 
listing  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  removals 
from  eligibility  lists  shall  be  prescribed  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  In- 
struct examiners  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  listing. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  time  limitations  as 
may  be  established  under  State  or  local  law, 
examiners  shall  make  themselves  available 
every  weekday  In  order  to  determine  whether 
persons  are  qualified  to  vot«. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  whose  name  appears 
on  a  list,  as  provided  In  this  Act,  shall  be 
entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  In  the  election 
district  of  his  residence  unless  and  imtll 
the  appropriate  election  officials  shall  have 
been  notified  that  such  person  has  been  re- 
moved from  such  list.  A  person  whose  name 
appears  on  such  a  list  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  by  an  examiner  If  ( 1)  he  has  been 
successfully  challenged  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  In  sections  5  and  7, 
or  (2)  he  has  been  determined  by  an  exam- 
iner (a)  not  to  have  voted  or  attempted 
to  vote  at  least  once  during  four  consecu- 
tive years  while  listed  or  during  such  longer 
period  as  Is  allowed  by  State  law  without 
requiring  reregistratlon,  or  (b)  to  have 
otherwise  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That,  In  a  State  which  re- 
quires reregistratlon  within  a  period  of 
time  shorter  than  four  years,  the  person 
shall  be  required  to  reregister  with  an  ex- 
aminer who  shall  apply  the  reregistratlon 
methods  and  procedures  of  State  law  which 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  shall  be  existing  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  who  are  residents 
of  the  State  In  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  Issued  his  certification.  Examiners  shall 
subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  required  by 
section   16  of  title   5,  United   States  Code. 


,rv.>TT,iners  will  serve  without  compensation 
fr,  addUlon  to  that  received  for  such  other 
ervice  but  while  engaged  in  the  work  as 
eiiners  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  ex- 
f^^s  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
Ss'es  when  away  from  their  usual  place 
«f  residence,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
lloS  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
JSended.  Examiners  shall  have  the  power 
to  administer  oaths. 

c  12  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
h,.  aoDlied  in  a  voting  district  until,  within 
anv  twelve-month  period,  less  than  twenty- 
flve  persons  within  the  voting  district  have 
blen  placed  on  lists  of  eligible  voters  by 
examiners, 

SEC  13  (a)  AH  cases  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal contempt  arising  under  the  provisions 
nf  this  Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151 
ft  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957   (42  U.S.C. 

1995) 

lb)  Any  statement  made  to  an  examiner 
mav  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  14  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  15  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  | 


TELEPHONES  ARE  NO  LONGER 
A  LUXURY 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  St.^nton] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  in  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, declared  that  he  will  submit  to  the 
Congress,  during  this  session,  legislation 
incorporating  a  "substantial  cut  in  excise 
taxes."  Luxury  items  such  as  jewelry 
and  furs  are  most  often,  mentioned  for 
consideration. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
taxes  on  nonluxury  items  should  cer- 
tainly be  given  priority  in  any  antici- 
pated tax  cut.    Foremost  of  these  non- 
luxui-y  items  is  the  present  unfair  excise 
tax  on  communications.    To  millions  of 
Americans  the  telephone  is  more  of  a 
necessity  than  a  luxury.    Eighty  percent 
of  Americans  now  have  telephone  serv- 
ice.   Eishty-six  percent  of  these  house- 
holds have  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
and  20  percent  are  in  the  so-called  "pov- 
erty group"  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000.    Since  nearly  half  of  the  revenue 
from  this  tax  comes  from  business  users, 
its  elimination  would  mean  lower  prices 
for    essential    products    and    services. 
Therefore,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  put  more  money  into  the 
pockets    of    U.S.    consumers;    initially 
through  lower  telephone  rates  and  indi- 
rectly through  lower  prices.   Tliis  is  most 
important  at  a  time  when  the  Congress 
is  considering  legislation  to  take  more 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  millions  of 
Americans  through  increased  social  se- 
cui-ity  taxes.    Therefore,  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  not  only  long  overdue,  but 


at  this  particular  time  is  more  vital  than 
ever  before. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  repeal  the 
excise  tax  on  all  communications.  At 
the  present  time  this  tax  is  levied  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  on  general  and  toll 
telephone  service,  telegraph,  cable  and 
radio  messages  and  leased  wires  and  at 
8  percent  on  wire  and  equipment  service. 
The  tax  on  telephone  service  was  levied 
during  the  war  to  discourage  use  of  the 
overloaded  communications  network. 
However,  this  tax  is  still  in  effect  even 
though  the  wartime  emergency  has  long 
since  passed  and  it  is  the  only  household 
utility  still  subject  to  such  a  tax.  ^ 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  giving 
consideration  to  a  reduction  in  excise 
taxes  we  should  give  first  priority  to 
removal  of  the  communications  tax.  We 
must  delay  no  longer  in  removing  these 
unfair  and  economically  self-defeating 
taxes.  Their  repeal  will  give  our  citizens 
relief  from  this  discriminatory  tax  and 
will  give  our  economy  a  boost  by  putting 
more  money  in  consumers'  pockets.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  urge  all  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  this  matter  to  support 
such  a  tax  cut.  I  know  that  I  will  receive 
great  support  from  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton  who  has  already  in- 
troduced similar  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  a  moral  obhgation 
to  the  people  to  eliminate  these  "tem- 
porarv"  taxes  levied  for  a  special  purpose 
so  long  ago.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  will  fulfiU 
this  obligation  by  enacting  my  bill. 


THE  THREAT  OF  MANDATORY  CON- 
TROLS ON  U.S.  PRIVATE  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis! mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  _   ,. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CUnTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  March  24  Wall  Street  Journal 
discusses  present  administration  think- 
incT  about  ways  to  stiffen  the  now  volun- 
tary controls  on  U.S.  business'  direct 
private  foreign  investments. 

In  spite  of  reports  that  the  voluntary 
approach  seems  to  be  working.  Govern- 
ment planners  are  suspicious  that,  for 
several  reasons,  volimtai-y  controls  will 
cease  to  be  adequate. 

One  fear  is  that  businessmen,  seeing 
the  early  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary 
program  in  its  first  months  of  operation, 
will  relax  and  begin  to  make  large  foreign 
investments  without  first  consulting  the 
Commerce  Department,  which  is  charged 
with  administering  it. 

Another  fear  is  that  prominent  firms 
will  break  line  and  make  large  invest- 
ments which  will  loose  a  plethora  of 
similar  investment  moves  by  other  firms. 

Both  situations  could  conceivably 
occur,  because  Commerce  Secretary 
Connor  recently  annomiced  his  decision 
to  rescind  the  requirement  for  companies 


to  obtain  Commerce  Department  clear- 
ance for  investments  of  over  $10  million. 
Secretary  Connor  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  effort  to  make  this  re- 
strictive program  administratively  rea- 
sonable and  palatable  to  the  firms  being 
imposed  upon. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  con- 
trols on  the  legitimate  transactions  of 
U.S.  businesses  with  oversea  interests  is 
opposite  to  the  high  tradition  of  US. 
international  monetary  policy.  After 
World  War  II  the  United  States  pio- 
neered in  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter- 
)nal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
■lopment,  and  the  General  Agree- 
mertt  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— Institutions 
thatVwere  to  stand  as  the  three  pillars  of 
an  irite«ratioHa4  trading  and  financial 
system  characterized  by  the  freest  possi- 
ble flow  of  goods  ^nd  funds  throughout 
the  world.  i  ^    , 

Now  in  1965,  U.S.  Government  plan- 
ners are  thinking  of  requiring  Govern- 
ment licensing  for  new  private  foreign 
investments,  and  imposing  tax  measures 
that  would  increake  the  cost  of  capital 
used  for  foreigri  investment.  These 
pernicious  administrative  devices,  im- 
posed in  lieu  of  sound  domestic  monetary 
policies,  would  further  impede  U.S.  earn- 
ings from  foreign  investments  and  fur- 
ther damage  U.S.  prestige  as  the  world's 
financial  leader.  They  recall  the  state- 
ment in  the  minority  report  of  the  Jomt 
Economic  Committee  that  "the  Presi- 
dent's program  has  created  fears  that 
White  House  requests  for  voluntary  re- 
straint vd]l  lead  to  compulsory  controls 
should  compliance  not  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  essential  that  existing  controls  be 
removed  at  the  earUest  possible  time. 
New  mandatory  foreign  investment  con- 
trols must  not  be  considered,  or  imposed. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  trie 
article  referred  to  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Dollar  Controls:  New,  Compitlsobt  Cl-rbs 

ON    INVESTMENT   ABROAD    MIGHT    BE    SOUGHT 
l\xER— LICENSING,       RESTRICTIVE      TAX      ASE 

Possible  if  FmMS  Lose  Zeal  roa  Volun- 
tary System— Indication  of  Early  Success 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 
Washington.— Suppose     President    John- 
son's  gentle   wand   of   "voluntary   coopera- 
tion" by  business  falls  to  lastingly  stem  the 
balance-of-payments  tide— what  sort  of  rod 

should  he  wield  instead?  ^„t,„„ 

The  question  is  one  that  administration 
officials  are  loath  to  discuss  openly,  lest  it 
suegest  a  lack  of  faith  in  their  current  ef- 
forts to  hustle  businessmen  onto  their  gold- 
saving  bandwagon. 

But  even  now  some  officials  fear  their  early 
success  may  be  so  dramatic  that  busine^  z^ 
for  restraining  dollar  investment  abroad  will 
wane  dangerously  next  fall.  And  officials 
think  they  must  somehow  keep  companies 
cooperating  for  at  least  2  years.  -If  7°^  want 
to  have  nightmares,"  confides  one,  aU  that  s 
needed  is  to  worry  that  one  major  compaiiy 
will  "do  exacUy  what  you  dont  want, 
prompting  the  others  to  break  ranks  and 
spend  dollars  freely  abroad  in  defense  of 
their  overseas  Interests.  .     ,      ™ 

So  the  idea  of  having  some  sort  of  com- 
pulsory measure  in  reserve  is  already  a  live 
one  being  tentatively  and  privately  dis- 
cussed as  long-range  planning.  To  some 
Presidential  advisers,  the  most  logical  next 
step  would  be  to  control  American  invest- 
ment overseas  through  Federal  licensing: 
projects  ruled  not  in  the  national  interest 
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would  be  thumbed  down.  Others  argue  a 
restrictive  tax  would  be  better.  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Martin  talks  openly  of  much 
tighter  credit  to  hold  Investment  dollars  at 
home  through  higher  Interest  rates,  an  ap- 
proach apt  to  spark  White  House  opposition 
as  needlessly  damaging  to  domestic  economic 
growth. 

EARLY  SIGNS  OF  SUCCESS 

The  arguments  may  never  have  to  be  re- 
solved, of  course.  So  far,  nearly  all  the  ob- 
vious evidence  is  that  the  voluntary  restraint 
program  announced  last  month  Is  succeeding. 
Since  it  took  effect.  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
told  the  House  Banking  Committee  yesterday, 
there  are  "indications  we  are  not  running  any 
deficit  at  all"  and  are  running  "possibly  even 
a  surplus"  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Early  reports  show  banks  dutifully  avoiding 
foreign  borrowers  and  both  banks  and  cor- 
porations pulling  back  dollars  from  short- 
term  investments  overseas.  Business  leaders 
are  praising  the  voluntary  approach  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Connor,  Its  chief  apostle. 
Is  all  but  boasting  that  victory  is  assured. 

But  Mr.  Dillon  has  cautioned  that  "two 
swallows  don't  make  a  stmimer,"  and  certain 
shreds  of  evidence  aren't  considered  very  re- 
assuring. Many  executives,  it's  reported,  are 
Bldllng  into  Government  oflBces  offering 
"alibis"  Instead  of  pledges;  a  big  aluminum 
company  argued  that  It  has  to  operate  close 
to  supplies  of  its  raw  material,  bauxite,  and 
to  cheap  hydroelectric  power,  both  of  which 
it  says  it  can  find  only  abroad.  Some  com- 
panies are  seeking  to  bargain  before  making 
any  promises,  saying  that  if  they're  expected 
to  buy  up  fewer  companies  abroad,  antitrust 
enforcement  should  be  eased  so  that  they  can 
buy  up  more  companies  at  home. 

Arguing  it  would  risk  disclosing  business 
secrets,  executives  have  beaten  down  Mr. 
Connor's  request  for  advance  reports  on  spe- 
cific investments  abroad;  he's  said  to  agree 
that  by  "being  gentler"  he  will  win  a  better 
response.  "I  hope  he's  right,"  another  strate- 
gist adds  a  bit  nervously. 

BEHIND  SOME  CTTTBACKS 

Whether  they're  backing  down  or  not,  ofiB- 
clals  have  been  going  out  of  their  way  to 
assure  businessmen  in  recent  days  that  they 
never  intended  an  actual  cutbacks  in  "direct 
investment"  in  foreign  subsidiaries  and  fac- 
tories this  year  below  last  year's  $2.2  billion. 
All  that's  wanted,  it's  said,  is  to  avoid  letting 
such  outlays  climb  again  In  1965,  after  last 
year's  $400  million  rise. 

Certainly,  authorities  are  becoming  reluc- 
tant to  take  all  the  cooperation  pledges  and 
progress  reports  at  face  value.  Some  com- 
panies can  boast  sharp  curtailment  of  capi- 
tal outflow  since  the  President's  February  10 
announcement  of  voluntary  controls  only 
because  they  rushed  unusually  large  sums 
abroad  in  anticipation  of  it.  they  say. 
Other  companies  which  have  backed  out  of 
commitments  to  expand  abroad  had  a 
change  of  heart  for  purely  business  rea- 
sons,  it's   suspected. 

The  voluntary  approach  Is  the  subject  of 
grumbling  in  labor  circles;  moreover,  critics 
say  it  amounts  to  letting  business  go  on 
pretty  much  as  usual  while  unions  are  un- 
der strong  administration  pressure  to  re- 
strain wage  demands  in  order  to  keep  U.S. 
goods  competitive  abroad.  To  some  small 
businessmen,  complains  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  any  restric- 
tions on  Investment  abroad  will  only  impel 
big  U.S.  companies  to  gobble  up  more  firms 
at  home,  dealing  "a  severe  blow  to  freedom 
of  enterprise." 

Paradoxically,  the  widely  expected  early 
demonstration  of  success  In  greatly  slowing 
or  even  reversing  the  dollar  outflow  could  in 
Itself  undermine  the  voluntary  approach, 
one  official  worries.  "The  real  problem  may 
be  that  voluntary  restraints  work  too  well," 
he  says;  "by  summer  or  fall  the  figures  may 


look   so   good    that   everybody   relaxes    and 
we're  right  back  where  we  were  before." 

FEARS    OF   BACKSLIDING 

Most  of  the  confidence  that  ultimate  suc- 
cess will  be  adequate  centers  on  banks'  per- 
formance in  curbing  dollar  loans  abroad. 
"With  banks  we  have  a  secret  weapon — the 
Federal  Reserve,"  one  strategist  smiles.  Not 
only  are  banks  accustomed  to  honoring  the 
wishes  of  the  Board  running  their  portion 
of  the  program,  but  the  bankers  know  the 
Board  has  an  economic  sanction  over  indi- 
vidual banks  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment doesn't  have  over  individual  businesses; 
any  recalcitrant  bankers  are  apt  to  encoun- 
ter a  chilly  reception,  it's  explained,  the  next 
time  they  must  turn  to  their  district  Federal 
Reserve  bank  to  borrow.  If  the  banks  show 
signs  of  backsliding,  officials  suggest,  the 
only  need  may  be  to  revive  the  preaching. 

Mr.  Connor's  corporate  campaign  is  ranked 
outside  his  own  department  as  unlikely  to 
prove  equally  enduring.  It's  true  some  out- 
side officials  are  heartened  now  to  find  a 
number  of  companies  expanding  overseas 
with  high-cost  foreign  borrowings  rather 
than  dollars,  and  others  planning  to  dispatch 
sums  for  dollar  investment  over  several  years 
as  needed  rather  than  all  in  one  lump.  But 
these  skeptics  figure  that  after  a  year  or  so, 
executives  will  be  chafing  to  proceed  with 
postponed  foreign  projects. 

It's  increasingly  clear,  one  official  says, 
that  the  biggest  help  on  the  corporate  front 
will  be  the  initial  Impact  of  pulling  dollars 
back  from  short-term  Eiuopean  securities 
and  the  lingering  but  less  dramatic  benefit 
of  not  pouring  fresh  funds  into  such  invest- 
ments. There  wouldn't  be  much  of  this 
without  the  threat  of  sterner  moves  in  the 
background,  one  official  contends,  saying 
matter  of  factly:  "Part  of  the  incentive  busi- 
nessmen have  to  cooperate  with  us  Is  that 
they  know  we  can  work  out  something  less 
pleasant  if  they  don't." 

This  prospect  may  also  spur  Government 
administrators  to  try  to  make  the  voluntary 
controls  work.  Incoming  Treasury  Chief 
Fowler  is  expected,  if  anything,  to  push 
harder  than  Mr.  Dillon  for  success  of  the 
present  system,  for  fear  that  the  alternative 
of  tighter  money  might  hurt  economic 
growth. 

That  stronger  medicine  will  be  used  if  the 
dollar  drain  fails  to  respond  to  voluntary  re- 
straints is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  It 
has  become  perfectly  clear,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Dillon  said  recently,  that  the  willing- 
ness of  foreigners  to  hold  additional  dollars 
is  nearing  an  end.  Not  only  are  foreigners 
edgy  about  how  their  holdings  of  some  $25 
billion  tower  over  the  U.S.  gold  stock  of  less 
than  $15  billion,  but  they  complain  that 
dollars  piling  up  in  their  banks  are  fueling 
inflation  in  their  own  countries  and  that  the 
outflow  from  the  United  States  symbolizes 
an  often  unwelcome  increase  in  U.S.  corpo- 
rate influence  over  their  businesses. 

But  almost  any  sterner  steps,  administra- 
tion officials  fret,  would  pose  both  political 
and  economic  perils.  As  one  official  sees  it, 
to  go  beyond  the  present  voluntary  meas- 
ures to  compulsion  might  force  President 
Johnson  to  take  the  line  that,  in  effect,  busi- 
nessmen are  a  bunch  of  "blackguards"  who 
Ignore  patriotic  appeals.  Though  officials 
feel  sure  he  would  speak  more  softly  than 
that,  they  fear  any  tougher  restraints  would 
seriously  weaken  current  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  corporate  exec- 
utive suites. 

JOHNSON-MARTIN  RIFT? 

This  alone  could  damage  the  economy, 
some  analysts  say,  since  businessmen  have 
often  cited  their  rapport  with  Mr.  Johnson 
as  one  reason  why  their  domestic  expansion- 
ary mood  Is  persisting  so  long.  Any  open 
rift  between  the  President  and  Federal  Re- 


serve Chairman  Martin  could  prove  unset- 
tling, they  add,  wondering  how  it  could  be 
avoided  if  the  President  stuck  to  his  "easy 
money"  convictions  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Mar- 
tin found  it  necessary  to  tighten  the  credit 
supply.  A  big  enough  boost  in  interest  rates 
both  camps  concede,  could  indeed  dampen 
domestic  economic  growth;  the  issue  Is 
whether  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

If  a  real  crackdown  on  corporate  invest^ 
ment  abroad  does  come,  some  Johnson  ad- 
visers say  It  should  be  built  on  the  frame- 
work provided  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's voluntary  approach.  At  present,  Ut. 
Connor  Is  asking  some  600  companies  with 
sizable  foreign  dealings  to  report  quarterly 
on  their  progress  In  pulling  more  dollars 
from  abroad  or  reducing  their  dollar  outlays 
overseas.  Originally,  he  also  planned  to  ask 
businesses  to  consult  with  him  individually 
on  any  plan  to  Invest  $10  million  or  more  In 
an  industrialized  foreign  country;  thus  he 
and  his  staff  would  have  had  a  chance  to  tell 
each  cooperating  company  whether  a  par- 
ticular venture  would  be  In  "the  national 
Interest"  or  whether  they  would  rather  see  It 
postponed  or  pared.  This  Idea  has  now  been 
shelved  as  "unnecessary  and  unwise." 

But  If  Congress  agreed,  the  advance-notice 
Idea  could  be  revived — and  capped  with  a  de- 
cision on  whether  the  company  should  re- 
ceive a  license  to  move  Investment  dollars  out 
of  the  country.  Some  White  House  confi- 
dants would  extend  the  licensing  system  to 
all  foreign  borrowing  In  the  U.S..  though  re- 
luctantly. If  something  more  must  be  done. 
"There's  no  use  in  plugging  only  one  hole  In 
a  dike  that  has  six  holes,"  one  says.  Some 
officials  also  contend  that  this  general  com- 
pulsion might  appear  as  a  lesser  evil  to 
American  bankers  and  businessmen  who 
worry  that  both  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
petitors may  take  advantage  of  their  own 
present  willingness  to  cooperate  in  a  purely 
voluntary  program. 

PROBLEM  OF  INEQUITXES 

Other  administrators  shudder,  however,  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  decide  that  one 
company,  and  not  its  rivals,  should  be  allowed 
to  buy  a  subsidiary  in  Belgium  or  to  build  a 
new  plant  in  France.  Anxious  managements 
might  be  able  to  muster  strong  political  pres- 
sure for  a  "yes"  decision,  it's  said,  making 
life  more  difficult  for  the  besieged  bureau- 
crats and  adding  to  the  inevitable  inequities. 

Deterring  corporate  dollar  outflows 
through  tax  penalties  appears  much  more 
attractive  to  some  influential  planners.  The 
existing  Interest  equalization  tax  would  be 
their  model.  It's  geared  to  add  1  percentage 
point  to  the  annual  interest  cost  a  foreign 
borrower  must  pay  here,  discouraging  some 
foreigners  from  tapping  the  U.S.  money  mar- 
ket through  securities  sales  or  loans  but 
leaving  the  final  decision  up  to  prospective 
borrowers  and  lenders. 

A  similar  levy  on  direct  dollar  Investment 
abroad  would  also  avoid  detailed  Govern- 
ment decisionmaking.  Its  adherents  argue, 
and  offer  a  bonus  besides.  A  natural  selec- 
tion process  would  take  place,  they  say,  as  a 
company  decides  the  extra  cost  of  investing 
abroad  would  be  worthwhile  only  when  the 
project  promises  unusually  large  and  early 
profitability.  Thus,  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  not  only  benefit  from  a  reduced 
outflow  of  dollars  for  direct  investment  but 
from  the  maximum  return  of  profits  later, 
the  reasonlnf?  goes. 

One  possible  method  gaining  some  favor 
is  to  build  such  a  tax  right  Into  the  interest 
equalization  law  by  ending  Its  present  exclu- 
sion of  direct  investment;  under  the  law,  a 
direct  investment  is  one  In  a  foreign  company 
at  least  10-percent  controlled  by  the  Ameri- 
can investor.  Less  popular,  so  far.  Is  a  sug- 
gestion that  some  tax  break  be  given  to  com- 
panies that  cooperate;  It  smacks  of  Just  pay- 
ing them  to  be  public  spirited,  one  official 
complains. 
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npoFFSSOR     MACHLUP     ATTACKS 

TdStration-s  program  to 

CURB  CAPITAL  OUTFLOWS 
Jlr     TEAGUE     of     California     Mr 
J^ier  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S^Ventleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttr- 
2s]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
to  tS  RECORD  and  include  extraneous 

^'rhf  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CUI^TIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
nTand  Currency  Committee   Dr.  Fritz 
wLhluD  professor  of  economics  and  in- 
SaSial  finance  at  Princeton  Unlver- 
Srwas  highly  critical  of  the  adminis- 
Sion's  so-called  voluntary  controls  on 
Private  oversea  investment.    He  strong  y 
feels  that  the  administration's  hostile 
and  indignant  reaction  evei-y  time  a  f  or- 
eien  government  converts  some  of  its 
dollar  holdings  into  gold,  coupled  with  its 
constant  talk  of  the  need  to  restrict  capi- 
tal outflows,  creates  unwarranted  fears 
abroad    about    the    dollar's    integrity. 
The'^e  expressions  of  fear  and  alaim  in- 
evitably communicate  themselves  to  for- 
eign governments,  which,  in  turn,  then 
feel  it  would  be  prudent  to  convert  even 
rfore  dollars  into  gold.  ^    ^,    ^ 

Thus  Dr.  Machlup  recommends  that 
we  must  be  "more  astute  in  persuading 
people  here  and  abroad  that  their  expec- 
tations or  fears  are  unfounded."  We 
must  "reverse"  the  unfavorable  expecta- 
tions which  the  administration  itself  has 
done  so  much  to  create.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished,  he  claims,  by  reinforcing 
the  two  kinds  of  fear  that  motivate  much 
of  the  outflow  of  capital— the  fear  that 
the  dollar  may  be  devalued  and  the  fear 
that  the  transfer  of  funds  abroad  may  be 
restricted  by  direct  controls. 

The  fear  of  devaluation  has  intensi- 
fied, he  believes,  largely  as  a  result  of 
continued  reluctance  to  remove  the  25- 
percent  gold  reserve  requirement  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Dr.  Maclilup  be- 
lieves this  strengthens  the  feelings  of 
many  foreigners  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  use  all  our  gold  in  defense  of  the 
dollar's  external  value. 

Secondly,  signs  of  reluctance  or  indig- 
nation to  sell  gold  on  demand  causes  for- 
eigners to  feel  that  we  consider  such  out- 
flows as  weakening  our  position.  As  Dr. 
Machlup  remarks.  "If  my  banker 
frowned  and  sighed  whenever  I  cashed 
a  check,  I  would  certainly  not  wish  to 
keep  my  deposit  with  him.  We  ought  to 
give  UP  our  gold  not  with  reluctance  and 
apprehension,  but  with  an  air  of  friendly 
nonchalance." 

Instead  of  discouraging  foreign  gold 
purchases.  Dr.  Machlup  feels  we  should 
take  the  opposite  tack  and  invite  dollar 
holders  to  buy  as  much  gold  as  they  wish. 
At  the  same  time,  he  says,  "we  should  in- 
sist that  no  one  hold  dollars  just  to  ac- 
commodate us;  dollars  should  be  held 
only  by  those  who  really  prefer  interest- 
bearing  dollars  to  sterile  gold." 

Professor  Machlup  goes  on  to  cite  a 
recommendation  from  the  minority 
views  in  the  1962  annual  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  eliminate 


Its  guarantee  to  purchase  "gold  from 
foreigners  at  $35  an  ounce  or  at  any 
other  predetermined  price."    In  the  mi- 
nority  view,   the   "termination   of   the 
guarantee  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price  would 
be  likely  to  sharply  reduce  (gold)  spec- 
ulation and,  at  the  same  time,  stimulate 
a  return  of  sizable  amounts  of  gold  to 
the  United  States."     Dr.  Machlup  be- 
lieves that  such  a  policy  would  "force- 
fully increase"  the  willingness  of  for- 
eigners to  hold  dollars  instead  of  gold, 
i   The  introduction  of  governmental  re- 
strictions on  the  outflow  of  capital  and 
the  introduction  of  guidelines  have  both 
promoted  fear  of  even  more  restrictions 
in  the  future.    To  "remove"  this  fear, 
we   should   try   to   assure   businessmen 
that  there  would  be  neither  direct  con- 
trols or  restrictions,  nor  any  moral  sua- 
sion, neither  any  obligation  to  make  re- 
ports on  foreign  transactions,  nor  any 
publicity    about   nonconformance   with 
official  directives."    If  we  succeed  In  do- 
ing these  things,  he  believes,  we  should 
see    a   flow    of   funds   returmng    from 

^  iS^  conclusion.  Dr.  Machlup  believes 
that  "guidelines"  and  exhortations  for 
voluntary  cooperation  are  tantamount  to 
direct  Government  control.  "Not  since 
the  NRA  in  1933,"  he  states,  "has  this 
country  attempted  in  Peacetime  to 
transform  the  managements  of  private 
business  into  the  lengthened  arms  of 
Government."  If  a  corporation  fails  to 
cooperate  with  the  administration  sdic- 
tums,  it  becomes  subject  to  criticism 
and  adverse  publicity.  And  corporate 
management,  as  Dr.  Machlup  notes 
fears  adverse  publicity  more  than  a  fine 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Pro- 
fessor Machlup's  testimony  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point; 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PRrTZ  MACHLUP,  PROFESSOR 
ofSrOMICS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE, 

Princeton  UNrvERsiTY 
(Before  the  International  Finance  Subcom- 
^  mlttee  of  the  Banking  and  Cuirency  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Mar.  17,  1965) 
I  suppose  that  we  all  have  learned  that  no 
one  can  forecast  the  balance  of  payments  o^ 
next  year  or  any  future  period.     Too  often 
have  th J  attempted  forecasts  by  Government 
departments  or  private  experts  P^-oj^J  wrong^ 
While  we  can  usually  know  in  ^^at  direction 
a  oartlcular  event,  measure,  or  change  will  af- 
?e^cf  the  external  balance,  there  are  too  many 
variables  Involved  to  permit  reasonably  ac- 
curate predictions  of  the  net  outcome^    Our 
inabUity  to  predict  does  not  reduce  the  sig- 
ninc^cVof  Learch  and  analysis  In  interna- 
tional finance.    There  are  enough  Important 
connections  and  relations  about  which  we 
know  a  good  de.al  and  may  learn  more. 

THE    SIZE    OF    THE   DEFICIT 

One  thing  that  many  have  had  a  hard  time 
understanding  but  have  finally  learned  is 
that  the  accounting  balance  of  payments  may 
be  calculated  in  many  different  ways  and 
hence,  that  the  size  of  the  surplus  or  deficit 
is  not  uniquely  determined.  In  order  to  dis- 
tineuish  balances  measured  by  different  ar- 
rangements of  accounts  and  items  experte 
have  proposed  a  bewildering  nomenclature  by 
adding  to  the  "current  balance"  and  the 
^?apitll  balance."  a  "basic  balance.'  v  "regu- 
lar-transactions balance,"  an  "official-settle- 
ment balance."  an  "overall  balance,"  an 
"exchange-market  balance,"  and  a  few 
more  While  this  may  confuse  the  layman, 
It  helps  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  he 
cannot  comprehend  the  Issues  Involved. 


There  was  a  controversy  between  two  ad- 
ministrative departments  because  the  most 
widely  publicized  balance  showed  a  greater 
deficit  than  would  be  shown  under  a  different 
arrangement  of  accounts.     In  particular    If 
increases  in  dollar  holdings  of  private  for- 
eieners  were  included  In  the  regular  capital 
balance  as  an  Inflow  of  foreign  short-term 
capital,   rather   than   treated   as   a   way   of 
financing  a   deficit   of   U.S.   payments    the 
reported  deficit  would  look  much  less  threat- 
enine     The  sound  and  fury  about  this  issue 
is  understandable  only  If  o^^f^^^!?  ,^^'^I 
important  decisions  in  international  finance 
are  influenced  by  reports   about  the  exact 
size  of  the  U.S.  deficit.    Personally  I  doubt 
this     But  those  who  believe  it  point  to  the 
fact' that  liquid  dollar  iiolt^i^f «  b^  P^'^^*^ 
foreign   individuals,  firms,   and  banks   now 
amount  to  about  $14  billion.    The  U.S.  deficit 
m  the  years  In  which  these  holdings  were 
built  up  would  have  been  that  much  smaller 
had  it  been  calculated  by  the  method  used 
bv  most  European  governments.    Again,  I  do 
not  think  that  statistical  reporting  or  ac- 
counting procedures  can  ultimately  affect  the 
actual  flow  of  funds  among  nations. 

The  greatest  surprise  to  the  layman  comes 
with  the  statement  that  a  deficit  in  the  U.S 
balance  need  not  indicate  anything  about 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  that   f^r 
example,  the  same  deficit  may  at  onetime 
be  a  welcome  relief  of  a  world  dollar  shortage, 
but  at  another  time  an  embarrassing  deterio- 
ration of  a  dollar  glut.    The  layman  s  shock 
can  be  mitigated  by  telling  him  that  the  de- 
mand  for  dollars  to  hold-the  demand,  that 
is   by  private  foreign  parties  and  by  official 
fo'reign  authorities  for  liquid  dollar  assets  In 
the  form  of  balances  with  American  banks 
or  securities  of  the  U.S.  Govef  nment-<arvnot 
be    seen   from    any    accounting    statement. 
There  Is  dollar  shortage  when  foreign  au- 
thorities  buy  dollars   with   great  eagerness 
and  there  is  dollar  glut  when  they  buy  dol- 
lars with  reluctance:   the  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments  may  be  exactly  the  same 
in  both  situations.     And  Just  as  there  can 
be  dollar  shortage  with  a  deficit  In  U.S.  pay- 
ments, a  dollar  glut  may  exist  with  a  surplus. 
The  first  situation,  dollar  shortage  despl^ 
a  U.S    deficit,  existed  In  the  early   1950s, 
the  latter  situation,  dollar  glut  despite  a  U.S 
surplus,  may  arise  when  the  U.S.  attains  a 
surplus  in  its  balance  of  Payf^nts  while  for- 
eign parties,  official  or  private,  still  feel  that 
they    hold    more    dollars   than   they    want. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  DEFICrT 

The  worst  misses  In  governmental  fore- 
castine  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  officials 
concentrated  on  particular  deficit  Items  SJid 
believed  that  the  deficit  would  di^ppear 
or  decrease  If  these  Items  were  chopped 
down  But,  alas,  the  balance  of  payment* 
has  behaved  like  the  mythical  Hydra  grow- 
ing more  ugly  heads  for  each  head  success- 
fuUv  chopped  off.  ,  _ 

In  1958  the  "overall  balance  on  regular 
transactions"  showed  a  deficit  of  $3.5  billion. 
Prom  that  year  to  1964.  merchandise  exports 
increased  by  $8.8  billion,  prlvat^  ^"^T9^ 
from  foreign  investment  Increased  by  $2.5 
billion,  the  sum  of  sales  of  goods  and  all 
services  Increased  by  $13.3  billion  military 
expenditures  were  reduced  by  $600  million, 
and  the  entire  balance  on  current  transac- 
tions improved  by  $5.8  billion.  Yet  the  def- 
icit in  1964.  measured  the  same  way  as  in 
1958.  was  still  over  $3  bUUon. 

Evidently  the  strong  improvement  of  tne 
current  balance  was  offset  by  an  incre.-ise  m 
the  deficit  of  the  capital  balance.  The  in- 
crease m  net  capital  outflows  look.,  especially 
bad  if  most  of  the  inflow  of  foreign  short- 
term  capital  is  excluded  from  the  net  capital 
balance— and,  as  we  know,  the  Commerce 
Department  reports  do  not  include  the  ac- 
quisition of  liquid  dollar  assets  by  foreigners 
in  the  regular  capital  balance.  But  in  any 
case  looking  only  at  the  movements  of  pri- 
vate" U  S.  capital,  the  changes  In  recent  years 
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are  quite  conspicuous.  Comparing  the  same 
2  years  as  before,  the  outflow  of  private  U.S. 
capital  increased  from  $2.9  billion  in  1958 
to  $6.2  billion  in  1964;  that  is,  by  $3.3  billion. 

It  may  be  tempting  to  take  a  sharp  sword 
and  chop  off  this  particular  head  of  the 
Hydra.  Can  it  be  done  without  causing  sub- 
stitute heads  to  grow?  No  one  can  be  sure. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  forced  reduction 
in  the  deficit  on  capital  accounts  will  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  surplus  on  current  ac- 
counts. If  every  dollar  that  is  forcefully  kept 
from  being  sent  abroad  for  direct  investment, 
portfolio,  or  other  long-term  Investment,  or 
for  acquiring  various  kinds  of  short- term 
assets,  were  invested  in  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  what  would  be  invested  in  any 
case,  we  should  expect  a  deterioration  of  our 
current  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the 
dollars  which  are  kept  at  home  (because  of 
the  wishes  of  our  Government)  are  then 
kept  idle,  or  are  kept  from  being  created  by 
the  banking  system,  then  the  improvement 
In  the  capital  balance  need  not  cause  a  de- 
terioration of  the  current  balance.  (Seme 
analysts  of  "feedback  effects"  ask  themselves 
what  the  foreigners  do  with  the  money  they 
receive  and  cannot  do  if  they  do  not  receive 
it.  but  fail  also  to  ask  what  the  Americans 
do  with  the  money  which  they  are  prevented 
from  transferring.) 

The  interrelationships  between  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  the  balance  of  payments  are 
rather  complicated,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
disregarding  them  altogether.  Too  often 
must  we  see  that  some  of  our  official  experts 
fall  to  anticipate  these  interrelations.  The 
belief,  for  example,  that  a  reduction  in  di- 
rect Investments  abroad  will  fully  be 
reflected  in  an  Improvement  in  the  balance 
of  payments  is  naive. 

My  diagnosis,  after  examining  the  various 
Items  in  the  outflow  of  capital,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  reduction  of  some 
Items  v/ould  lead  to  a  rediiction  In  the  sur- 
plus on  current  account,  whereas  a  reduc- 
tion of  other  items  would  not  affect  the 
current  balance.  We  shall  come  back  to  this 
point  after  looking  at  the  breakdown  of  the 
U.S.  capital  accoxmt. 

OUTFLOWS   OF   PRIVATE    U.S.   CAPTTAL  IN    1964 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  this  subcommittee  on 
March  9  gives,  in  table  8,  the  data  on  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  private  capital  during  1964, 
both  for  the  first  three  quarters  (January  to 
September)  and  for  the  entire  year.  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  outflow  picked 
up  considerable  momentum  during  the  last 
quarter. 

Direct  Investments  had  been  $1.5  billion 
during  the  first  three  quarters.  The  figure 
for  the  year  is  $2.2  billion.  This  means  that 
the  outflow  on  this  score  was  $700  million 
during -the  fourth  quarter,  which  is  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $2.8  billion,  or  an  Increase  of 
40  percent  over  the  annual  rate  of  the  first 
three  quarters. 

The  purchase  of  foreign  securities  was 
$200  million  In  the  first  three  quarters,  but 
$700  million  for  the  entire  year.  Thus,  the 
outflow  on  this  account  was  $500  million 
during  the  last  quarter,  which  is  an  annual 
rate  of  82  billion,  compared  with  an  annual 
rate  of  less  than  $267  million  during  the 
first  three  quarters.  The  increase  Is  650 
percent. 

Other  long-term  capital  outflows  were 
$800  million  In  the  flrst  three  quarters  and 
$1.3  billion  for  the  entire  year.  This  means 
an  outflow  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2  billion 
during  the  last  quarter,  compared  with  an 
annual  rate  of  $1.06  billion  during  the  first 
three  quarters.    The  Increase  Is  89  percent. 

The  short-term  capital  outflow  was  $1.4 
billion  In  the  flrst  three  quarters,  but  $2 
billion  for  the  entire  year.  This  means  an 
annual  rate  of  $2.4  billion  dxirlng  the  last 
quarter,  against  $1.9  billion  during  the  first 
three  quarters.    The  increase  Is  26  percent. 


It  stands  to  reason  that  this  enormous 
gain  of  momentum  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  seasonal  fac- 
tors but  occurred  chiefly  under  the  Influence 
of  expectatlonal  factors,  probably  in  in- 
creased fear  of  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
and  a  fear  of  restrictions  on  the  transfer 
of  funds. 

If  It  is  true  that  the  increase  In  capital 
outflow  was  motivated  by  expectatlonal  fac- 
tors, one  could  draw  the  following  Infer- 
ences: 

(1)  Wrong  expectations  can  often  be  re- 
versed by  pronouncement  and  actions  that 
demonstrate  the  expectations  to  be  unjusti- 
fied. 

(2)  If  expectations  are  reversed,  not  only 
will  further  capital  outflow  motivated  by 
the  wrong  expectations  be  stopped,  but  capi- 
tal may  start  flowing  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

(3)  K  a  capital  outflow  is  not  expected  to 
last  but  likely  to  be  reversed,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  desire  a  real  adjustment  of 
the  balance  of  payments,  that  is,  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
flow  of  capital. 

REAL  ADJUSTMENT  VERSUS  COMPENSATORY 

CORRECTION 

Analysts  of  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation have  long  used  the  dichotomy  between 
"adjustment"  and  "financing"  a  surplus  or 
deflcit.  It  is  analytically  more  appropriate 
to  distinguish  three  types  of  changes  in  the 
balance  of  payments;  real  adjustments, 
compensatory  corrections,  and  temporary 
flnanclng. 

Real  adjustments  reduce  or  remove  an  im- 
balance through  changes  in  relative  Incomes, 
prices,  and  resource  allocations.  Compen- 
satory corrections  reduce  or  remove  the  need 
for  real  adjustment  in  the  long  run,  either 
through  changing  the  current  account  by 
means  other  than  the  forces  of  real  adjust- 
ment or  by  changing  donation  accounts  and 
capital  accounts.  Temporary  financing  ac- 
commodates the  excess  demand  or  excess 
supply  in  the  foreign  exchange  market  until 
real  adjustment  is  either  accomplished  or 
made  unnecessary. 

Most  serious  students  of  international  eco- 
nomics adhere  to  the  classical  view  that  the 
current  account  should  be  made  to  adjust 
to  the  balance  on  capital  account.  To  at- 
tempt the  opposite,  that  is,  to  correct  the 
flow  of  capital  to  match  the  balance  in  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services.  Is  iisually  ineffec- 
tive or  inefficient.  An  exception  to  this  rule, 
however,  may  be  recognized  with  regard  to 
purely  speculative  capital  movements  that 
are  likely  to  reverse  their  direction  In  due 
course.  Thus,  if  we  believe  that  a  large  part 
of  the  present  deficit  on  capital  account  Is 
only  temporary  and  reversible,  then  we 
should  not  Insist  on  a  real  adjustment  of 
the  balance  of  payments.  It  would  be  waste- 
ful to  force  a  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
match  a  flow  of  funds  that  can  be  expected 
to  be  reversed  in  the  near  future. 

The  implications  of  these  general  state- 
ments for  our  analysis  of  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
private  capital  are  the  following:  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  capital  outflow  is  induced  by 
differences  in  the  marginal  productivity  of 
investment  here  and  abroad,  we  should  not 
interfere  with  such  outflow  but  should  in- 
stead facilitate  real  adjustment  of  the  cur- 
rent balance.  To  the  extent,  however,  that 
the  capital  outflow  is  motivated  by  reversi- 
ble expectations,  we  should  not  insist  on  a 
real  adjustment  but  should  Instead  promote 
the  reversal  of  the  expectations. 

REVERSING  THE  EXPECTATIONS 

We  have  not  been  very  astute  In  persuad- 
ing people  here  and  abroad  that  their  ex- 
pectations or  fears  are  unfo\inded.  On  the 
cratrary,  our  behavior  has  been  designed  to 
reinforce  the  two  kinds  of  fears  that  motivate 
the  outflow  of  capital,  the  fear  that  the  dol- 


lar may  be  devalued,  and  the  fear  that  trans- 
fers  of  funds  abroad  may  be  restricted.  Let 
us  discuss  what  we  have  done  to  increase 
these  fears  and  what  we  might  do  to  reduce 
them. 

The  fear  of  devaluation 

(1)  Instead  of  freeing  all  our  gold  for  ex- 
port, that  is,  for  the  repurchase  of  our 
dollar  liabilities,  we  have  taken  only  a  half 
measure  and  have  left  on  our  statute  books 
the  requirement  of  a  25-percent  gold  reserve 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Tliis  strengthens 
widely  held  expectations  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  use  all  our  gold  in 
the  defense  of  the  external  value  of  the 
dollar. 

(2)  Whenever  certain  foreign  monetary 
authorities  have  announced  that  they  would 
use  some  of  their  dollar  holdings  for  pur- 
chasing gold  from  us,  we  have  responded  with 
a  frown.  Yet,  any  reluctance  or  sign  of  in- 
dignation about  an  outflow  of  gold  strength- 
ens the  belief  of  the  people  that  we  con- 
sider this  as  a  weakening  of  our  position. 
If  my  banker  frowned  and  sighed  whenever 
I  cashed  a  check,  I  would  certainly  not 
wish  to  keep  my  deposit  with  him.  We  ought 
to  give  up  our  gold  not  with  reluctance  and 
apprehension,  but  with  an  air  of  friendly 
nonchalance. 

(3)  Our  attitude  concerning  our  gold  hold- 
ings should  change  completely:  We  should 
invite  all  reluctant  holders  of  dollars  to 
come  and  buy  as  much  gold  as  they  wish; 
we  should  insist  that  no  one  hold  dollars 
Just  to  accommodate  us;  dollars  should  be 
held  only  by  those  who  really  prefer  interest- 
bearing  dollars  to  sterile  gold. 

(4)  This  preference  for  dollars  over  gold 
could  be  forcefully  increased  if  we  accepted 
the  suggestion  made  in  the  minority  views 
on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  1962. 
According  to  this  suggestion,  the  tfnlted 
States  should  eliminate  Its  guarantee  to  pur- 
chase gold  from  foreigners  at  $35  an  ounce 
or  at  any  other  predetermined  price.  In  the 
minority  view,  the  termination  of  the  guar- 
antee to  buy  at  a  fixed  price  would  be  likely 
to  sharply  reduce  (gold)  speculation  and,  at 
the  same  time,  stimulate  a  return  of  sizable 
amounts  of  gold  to  the  United  States.  If 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  gold  can  always 
be  sold  to  governmental  and  monetary  au- 
thorities, the  speculators*  risk  of  loss  from 
holding  gold  may  be  too  great  and  he  may 
convert  it  into  dollars. 

(5)  A  more  effective  policy  for  reversing 
expectations  concerning  the  future  of  the 
dollar  would  be  the  acceptance  of  a  plan 
which  I  presented  in  1960.  It  consists  in  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  price  of  gold,  say,  by 
1  percent  every  quarter  of  a  year.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  discussing  it  at  this  point,  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  resistance  to  it  cannot 
be  overcome. 

The  fear  of  restrictions 
While  we  have  done  badly  regarding  the 
fears  of  devaluations,  we  have  done  even 
worse  concerning  the  fears  of  restrictions, 
In  fact,  we  have  created  and  promoted  such 
fears. 

(1)  Prom  some  semiofficial  quarters  the 
possibility  of  governmental  restrictions  on 
the  outflow  of  capital  was  suggested  a  few 
months  ago.    This  was  incredibly  stupid. 

(2)  We  have  actually  Introduced  "guide- 
lines" and  "challenges"  which,  if  they  are 
not  regarded  as  restrictions,  are  widely  con- 
sidered as  the  first  step  toward  restrictions. 

(3)  To  reverse  these  fears  we  oiight  to  tell 
every  businessman  that  he  should  use  his 
funds  wherever  business  Interests  indicate. 
If  we  could  possibly  assure  businessmen  that 
there  would  be  neither  direct  controls  or  re- 
strictions nor  any  moral  suasion,  neither  any 
obligation  to  make  reports  on  foreign  trans- 
actions nor  any  publicity  about  nonconform- 
ance with  official  directives,  we  would  soon 
see  a  fiow  of  funds  returning  from  abroad. 
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RADICAL   CHANGES    IN    OUR    SYSTEM 

A<,flin  and  again  in  recent  years  have  we 
.eaS  SarSmgs^gainst  "radical  changes"  o 
,^r   monetary    and    economic    system.     All 
Ss^f  plans  have  been  criticized  and  re- 
f  tL    on    this    score.    There    have    been 
l^,^nines  against  the  complete  removal  of 
Se  gold-reserve  requirements,  against  float- 
^l  Ind  even  against  a  little  more  flexible 
SLange  rates.  Igainst  changes  In  the  price 
nf  Toll    against    an    international    central 
bank  and  even  against  modest  extensions  of 
nowers  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Tetc     I  submit  that  any  or  all  of  these 
rhanees    would    be    less    radical    than    the 
chanle  promulgated  during  the  last  2  weeks 
m  the  issuance  of  "guidelines"  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  "challenges"  to 
private  business  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce    Not  since  the  NRA  In  1933  has  this 
country  attempted  in   peacetime   to  trans- 
form the  managements  of  private  business 
into  lengthened  arms  of   the  Government. 
Bv  calling   on    the    business    community- 
even   if   this    is    confined    to    600    business 
firms— for   voluntary   cooperation   we   have 
taken  an  enormous  step  away  from  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

Protestations  to  the  effect  that  these  guide- 
lines and  exhortations  are  not  prohibitions 
or  binding  regulations  reveal  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding.    Some  think  there  is  a  great 
difference  between   outright   prohibition   of 
certain   transactions    under   the    threat    of 
legal  sanctions  and  mere  exhortation  against 
these  transactions  under  the  threat  of  pub- 
licity In  the   case  of  nonconformance.     In 
actual  fact,  corporate  management  Is  more 
afraid  of  a  threat  of  adverse  publicity  than 
of  a  fine  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.    Hence,  I 
submit  that  the  guidelines  and  the   "pro- 
gram of  voluntary  cooperation"  are  in  effect 
restrictions  and  regulations  of  private  bank- 
ing and  private  business.    That  there  was  no 
outcry  against  this  radical  change  of  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  our  people's   belief   in  fundamental 
values  of  our  economic  system  has  weakened 
and  the  belief  in  the  benefits  from  a  system 
of  public  regulation  has  grown  stronger. 

My  lament  for  free  enterprise  will  not 
strike  many  sympathetic  chords.  It  will 
probably  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the 
nostalgia.  If  not  hysteria,  of  an  old-fashioned 
libertarian.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  this. 
But  my  warnings  against  our  present  policy 
are  not  merely  on  these  general  grounds. 
They  are  also  on  the  ground  that  our  policy 
win  be  effective  only  If  the  adverse  expecta- 
tions about  the  future  of  the  dollar  are  re- 
versed—and In  this  case  the  interference 
with  business  decisions  would  be  superfluous. 
Indeed,  the  reversal  of  expectations  would  be 
much  more  easily  achieved  if  government 
did  not  feel  compelled  to  resort  to  measures 
involving  moral  compulsion. 

I  conclude  that  the  measures  are  either 
not  necessary  or  futile.  Their  quick  repeal 
would  be  more  helpful  than  the  most  punctil- 
ious voluntary  cooperation  would  be.  For 
such  cooperation  cannot  last  if  It  becomes 
too  expensive. 

CONCLUSION 

Where  does  all  this  leave  me?  Although 
I  repeat  that  most  forecasts  of  balance  of 
payments  are  worthless.  I  shall  attempt  a 
diagnosis  of  the  present  situation. 

The  deficit  of  our  capital  balance  includes 
large  amounts  of  speculative,  reversible 
movements.  In  my  Judgment  the  reversible 
portion  is  large  enough  for  us  to  rely  on  this 
correction  as  one  that  would  make  further 
adjustments  of  the  balance  on  current  ac- 
count unnecessary. 

The  reversible  flow  of  capital  depends  on 
expectations  regarding  the  future  value  of 
the  dollar  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  trans- 
ferring dollars  back  and  forth  without  any 
restrictions  or  Inhibitions.  If  favorable  ex- 
pectations could  be  created  on  both  these 


scores.  I  would  be  quite  optimistic  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  present  dollar  glut  with- 
out resort  to  policies  injurious  to  our  econ- 
omy or  the  world  economy. 


A  STAMP  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
CHARLES  PROTEUS  STEINMETZ 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
PiRNiE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
April  9,  1965,  is  an  occasion  of  high 
significance,  in  my  estimation,  for  it 
marks  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  man  genius — a  man  of  great 
heart  and  great  mind— in  the  person  of 
Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  electrical  en- 
gineer and  inventor  extraordinary. 

During  this  entire  week  in  my  home 
city  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  a  centennial  celebra- 
tion is  being  conducted  to  pay  honor  to 
the  memory  of  this  man  who,  though 
gone,  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  pages 
of  American  biography  contain  nothing 
surpassing  in  dramatic  impact  the  tale 
of  Steinmetz'  rise,  from  crippled  eccen- 
tric and  political  rebel,  to  community 
leader  and  a  man  of  exceptional  civic 
value. 

Born  in  Breslau.  Germany,  April  9, 
1865— the  son  of  a  government  railway 
employee — Steinmetz  was  from  birth 
malformed,  and  when  he  reached  fuU 
height  he  was  scarcely  4  feet  tall. 

Excluded  by  physical  condition  from 
the  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  pastimes 
and  companionships  of  normal  child- 
hood, Steinmetz  turned  with  intensity 
to  the  world  of  books  and  ideas.  The 
result  of  his  efforts  in  this  respect  were 
truly  amazing.  Entering  the  University 
of  Breslau,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  showed 
at  once  the  most  extraordinary  grasp  of 
mathematics,  and  a  phenomenal  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars.  Before  leaving  the 
university  he  had  written  a  treatise  on 
astronomy  which  was  adopted  as  a  school 
textbook. 

Politics  was  another  field  of  concern 
to  Steinmetz,  who  bitterly  assailed  the 
suppressive  policies  of  the  German  cen- 
tral government.  In  the  year  1888, 
shortly  before  he  was  to  have  received 
his  Ph.  D.  degree,  he  published  a  series 
of  poUtical  articles  which  so  incensed 
the  governmental  authorities  that  he 
had  to  flee  to  Switzerland  to  escape  im- 
prisonment. The  following  year,  in  1889, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  here  to 
continue  his  scientific  work  in  a  land 
where  political  freedom  was  recognized 
as  equal  in  importance  to  technological 
progress. 

Arriving  in  New  York  City,  ill,  penni- 
less, deformed  in  body,  and  without 
prospect  of  employment,  he  would  have 
been  refused  admission  by  the  immigra- 
tion inspectors  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strenuous  and  enthusiastic  intercession, 
in  his  behalf,  by  an  American  friend. 
Enchanted  by  the  country,  at  first  sight, 
Steinmetz  took  out  citizenship  papers 


immediately,  and  set  forth  to  prove  his 
mettle  in  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Employed  initially  by  a  Yonkers  firm 
manufacturing  electrical  apparatus,  he 
was  soon  in  command  of  an  experimental 
laboratory.  From  this  vantage  point  he 
developed  several  new  concepts,  his  first 
major  achievement  being  a  valuable  im- 
provement on  an  alternating  current  sin- 
gle-phase motor,  to  which  he  applied  the 
principle  of  hysteresis  loss,  or  the  loss  by 
heat  resulting  from  the  magnetization  of 
iron.  The  law  of  hysteresis  sprang  from 
this  improvement.  From  that  day  for- 
ward every  electric  motor  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  basis  of  Steinmetz'  law 
which  is,  briefly,  that  every  time  the 
magnetization  doubles  the  hysteresis 
trebles. 

At  the  International  Electrical  Con- 
gress in  Chicago,  in  1893,  Steinmetz  an- 
nounced another  discovery:  a  new  and 
simpler  formula  for  altering  current  cal- 
culations which  he  described  more  fully 
in  his  work,  "Theory  and  Calculation  of 
Alternating  Ciirrent  Phenomena,"  pub- 
lished in  1897.  As  in  the  case  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  Steinmetz'  first  great  dis- 
covery, the  second  was  also  embraced  by 
the  scientific  world,  virtually  without 
dissent. 

In  1892  the  General  Electric  Co.  ac- 
quired certain  patents  of  Rudolf  Eicken- 
meyer,  by  whom  Steinmetz  was  employed 
at  the  time.  In  consequence  of  the 
transaction,  Steinmetz  now  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  General  Electric. 
When  the  company  moved  its  engineer- 
ing department  to  Schenectady,  in  1894, 
Steinmetz  went  along  with  the  move,  and 
thereafter,  vmtil  his  death,  remained  a 
resident  of  that  fair  city. 

In  the  months  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed, the  General  Electric  engineering 
department  began  taking  giant  strides 
in  the  field  of  experimentation  and  dis- 
covery, especially  in  building  alternating 
current  machinery  and  designing  alter- 
nating cun-ent  systems,  for  which  it  won 
a  reputation  for  reliability. 

Steinmetz  quickly  became  head  of  the 
General  Electric  calculating  department 
and  then,  in  1910,  head  of  the  consulting 
engineering  department,  which  he  or- 
ganized, and  chief  consulting  engineer. 
The  company  gave  him  unrestricted 
latitude  in  his  electrical  experiments  and 
researches,  and  authorization  to  draw  as 
much  salary  as  he  wanted  for  his  per- 
sonal use.  In  response,  Steinmetz  revo- 
lutionized the  method  of  electrical  re- 
search by  substituting  laboratory  meth- 
ods based  on  fixed  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, for  the  old  practice  of  developing 
a  theory  and  then  building  a  model  to 
test  it.  Nearly  200  patents  testify  to 
the  resources  of  his  inventive  genius. 

Of  all  Steinmetz"  Inventions  the  most 
valuable,  perhaps,  are  the  following:  an 
arc  lamp,  patented  in  1901,  with  enough 
special  features  to  entitle  the  inventor 
to  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Frank- 
lin Institute:  a  number  of  induction, 
polyphase,  and  other  motors,  generators, 
and  dynamos;  the  mercury  arc  rectifier, 
and  a  system,  patented  1905-10,  of  long- 
distance electrical  transmission,  em- 
bracing a  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  high  voltage  problems  in  the 
industry. 
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For  20  years  Steiiimetz  conducted  a 
study  of  transient  electrical  currents, 
with  the  object  of  developing  effective 
lightning  arresters.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
turning  out  published  material  to  an 
astonishing  extent,  enabling  him  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  everyone  in  his 
field.  Nor  was  that  all.  In  1912  Stein- 
metz  was  appointed  president  of  the 
board  of  education  by  the  mayor  of 
Schenectady — a  position  he  was  to  hold 
through  several  succeeding  city  adminis- 
trations, until  his  death,  in  1923.  In  ad- 
dition, he  also  served  as  president  of  the 
common  council  from  1916  to  1918,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  city  plartning  and 
park  commission. 

Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz  was  a  man 
of  many  e.xtraordinary  notions,  which 
rendered  him  eccentric  in  dress  and 
habit.  But  when  it  came  to  thought  and 
the  utilization  of  knowledge,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  few  others  were  a  match  for 
this  most  remarkable  man.  It  is  to  the 
everlasting  honor  of  the  city  of  Schenec- 
tady that  Steinmetz — one  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  genius  over  the  past 
century — should  have  graced  the  city 
with  his  presence. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  recom- 
mend the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp 
honoring  the  name  and  achievements  of 
Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz — a  wizard  of 
electrical  engineering,  a  genius  of  great 
magnitude,  a  warmhearted,  courageous, 
all-around  citizen,  whose  name  stands 
forth  as  worthy  of  the  highest  honors 
that  we,  his  fellow  citizens,  can  possibly 
bestow. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GOVERNORS  STRESS 
NEED  FOR  WOOL  IMPORTS  QUAN- 
TITATrVE  RESTRICTION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleiiian 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
six  Governors  from  New  England  met 
in  Washington  today  to  discuss  regional 
problems  with  the  Federal  executive  de- 
partments and  v/ith  their  delegations  to 
Congress. 

One  of  the  leading  subjects  of  their 
concern  is  the  problem  of  low  cost  wool- 
en imports,  which  are  taking  a  heavy 
toll  of  jobs  in  New  England. 

Governor  John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Is- 
land made  the  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lem on  behalf  of  the  Governors  and  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  his  excellent  statement. 

This  problem  is  of  extreme  importance 
to  New  England  and  New  Hampshire. 
I  have  stressed  them  repeatedly  in  the 
past  and  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
publicize  them,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  to  seek  remedial  ac- 
tion at  the  Federal  level.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest hope  that  the  Congress  will  follow 
the  suggestions  of  the  six  Governors  who, 
incidentally,  are  evenly  divided  between 
the  two  parties. 


The  text  of  the  statement  follows : 

Presentation  by  Governor  John  H.  Chafee 
OF  Rhode  Island 

foreign  imports 

Low-cost  imports  are  damaging  to  several 
New  England  industries  but  probably  none 
is  as  hard  hit  with  such  grievous  results — 
J^cause  of  the  many  workers  Involved — as 
the  woolen-worsted  industry.  In  the  past 
10  years  imports  have  soared  from  less  than 
5  percent  to  nearly  25  pyercent  of  domestic 
consumption.  In  Rhode  Island  alone  this 
has  cost  us  50  mills  and  15,000  Jobs  in  that 
10-year  period.  It's  as  equally  serious  in  the 
other  States  with  more  closings  in  the  offlng 
if  import  relief  is  not  obtained. 

Wages  in  the  countries  which  manufac- 
ture worsted-woolen  imports  vary  from  9 
cents  to  73  cents  per  hour  as  compared  with 
the  U.S.  average  of  $1.80  per  hour  in  tliis 
industry. 

On  September  28,  1964,  when  visiting 
Providence,  President  Johnson  said:  "I  share 
with  our  late,  beloved  President  Kennedy 
the  view  that  wool  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports must  be  kept  at  reasonable  levels. 
We  have  been  trying  to  work  out  effective 
arrangements  with  other  wool  textile  pro- 
ducing countries.  Two  missions  have  been 
sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  in  recent 
months.  Thus  far  a  multi-nation  meeting 
has  not  been  convened.  But  we  intend  to 
continue  our  efforts  vigorously.  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  shall  work  hard  at  this  problem. 
I  consider  It  essential  that  the  wool  textile 
industry  be  restored  to  good  health." 

What  the  woolen-worsted  manufacttirers 
seek  is  an  international  agreement  on  quotas 
similar  to  that  which  the  cotton  industry 
has.  This  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
increased  strength  of  that  industry. 

To  get  quotas  on  woolen-worsted  imports 
requires  executive  department  action.  It  is 
hoped  the  New  England  delegation  will  press 
the  President  on  this  matter  as  time  is  of 
the  essence.  These  mills  need  relief  very 
soon. 


CLEVELAND  HAILS  NEW  ENGLAND 
EDUCATION  CENTER  PLANNED  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  its  president, 
Dr.  John  W.  McConnell,  and  its  board  of 
tioistees  for  their  planning  and  fore- 
sight, which  culminated  today  in  the 
announcement  of  a  large  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 

This  grant  of  $1.8  million  to  construct 
a  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  on  the  university's 
campus  in  Durham  is  a  dramatic,  pio- 
neering step  in  regional  cooperation. 
Using  the  new  center  at  Durham  as  a 
hub,  the  six  New  England  State  univer- 
sities will  devote  their  resources  to  com- 
prehensive planning  to  meet  the  major 
industrial,  agricultural,  maritime,  trans- 
portation, recreational,  and  economic 
problems  of  New  England. 

The  project  is  described  fully  in  the 
following  press  release  issued  here  today. 
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I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  because 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a  unique  develop, 
ment  in  interstate  regional  planning,  i 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  citizens  in  New  England 
are  moving  to  help  themselves  with  tra- 
ditional imagination  and  independence. 

Washington.— The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foun^ 
dation  will  provide  $1.8  million  to  the  New 
England  State  universities  to  help  build 
equip,  and  operate  the  New  England  Re-' 
glonal  Center  for  Continuing  Education  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  Dur- 
ham, N.H. 

The  Kellogg  Foundation  and  the  six  New 
England  State  universities  announced  plans 
for  the  unique  center  Tuesday.  The  facility 
will  enable  New  England's  11  million  people 
to  pursue  cooperative  action  on  regional 
problems. 

Plans  for  the  center  were  outlined  at  a 
meeting  here  of  the  six  New  England  Gover- 
nors, the  region's  congressional  delegation, 
and  a  number  of  educational  leaders. 

Although  the  Kellogg  Foundation  has 
helped  establish  centers  for  continuing  edu- 
cation at  seven  other  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  the  New  Eng- 
land center  at  Durham  would  be  the  first 
to  join  several  universities  in  the  service  of 
a  major  geographical  region. 

Established  in  1930,  the  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion has  awarded  $125  billion  for  projects 
in  agriculture,  education,  and  public  health. 
Since  establishing  the  initial  center  at  Mich- 
igan State  University,  it  has  helped  create 
centers  at  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Geor- 
gia, Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Notre  Dame,  and 
at  Oxford  (England) . 

The  significance  of  the  facility  was 
stressed  by  Dr.  Hollls  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  director 
of  Kellogg's  Division  of  Education,  who  said: 
"The  proposal  is  a  pioneering  venture:  the 
first  regional  center  for  continuing  educa- 
tion established  on  a  base  of  interuniver- 
sity  cooperation.  In  addition,  the  center  has 
been  planned  with  a  very  strong  emphasis 
on  the  international  dimension  of  continu- 
ing education.  Both  of  these  were  persua- 
sive factors  in  our  favorable  response  to  the 
proposal." 

A  small  permanent  staff,  augmented  by 
specialists  In  various  subject  areas  from  the 
cooperating  universities,  will  devise  and 
conduct  the  center's  adult  continuing  educa- 
tion programs. 

New  Hampshire  Gov.  John  W.  King, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  New  England 
Governors,  expressed  pleasure  with  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation's  commitment  to  the  re- 
gional education  venture.  He  said  the  proj- 
ect was  dramatic  evidence  of  education's 
interest  in  the  political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  region,  and  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  area's  concern  for 
human  needs. 

Sinclair  Weeks,  a  member  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire's  Board  of  Trustees  and 
a  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  said: 

"New  England's  tradition  is  in  reliance  on 
State  government  and  local  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  complex  society.  This 
calls  for  strenuous  efforts  in  adult  education 
so  that  we  may  develop  better  understand- 
ing and  promote  active  Interlnstitutional 
and  Interstate  cooperation  In  solving  re- 
gional problems. 

"The  center  will  greatly  facilitate  New 
England's  growth  in  quality  of  educational 
leadership,  and  will  for  the  first  time  make 
the  region's  total  resources — government, 
business,  industrial  and  educational — avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  persons." 

Through  workshops,  institutes,  confer- 
ences and  other  Informal  study  programs 
ranging  from  1  day  to  several  weeks  In 
length,  the  center  will  stress  activities  that; 

Give  breadth  to  continuing  education  pro- 
grams which  supplement  and  complement 
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those  offered  by  New  England's   Individual 
ILfntionil  Institutions. 
'  Sus  on  the  problems  of  individual  States 
fromTreglonal  perspective,  thus  strength- 


A  group  Of  six  housing  uni^- -ch  narn^     wo^d  be  ^o^^l^^^^-^^f^^^t^i^^^ 


for  one  of  the  New  England  States,  to  pro 
vide  overnight  accommodations  for  up  to 
244  persons  attending  the  center's  program. 
A  large  dining  facility  to  be  operated  in 


that  any  final  decision  must  not  be  based 
upon  arbitrary  findings. 

Northeast  Airlines  is  the  only  major  trunk- 
line  airline  based  in  and  serving  our  region. 
It  has  long  and  valiantly  attempted  to  pro- 

'S'^^^^B^^zIB  :F£s;s^^rK^SK  li^l'HaSHr^^. 


u.w^.r—                    „,  .,     ♦„  ^^r.r,,r^^  "nn  ex-  bulldlngs.     Constructlon  may  get  underway 

The  objective  will  be  to  P^°Jl«^   ^^^^f^^  in  DurSm  in  late  summer.    No  target  date 

""^"am'tCugh'  ??e  P^ufg"5  ?SourS  has  yet  been  set  for  opening  of  the  center's 

K  none  of  the  individull  Institutions     programs.      

could  alone  support."  . .     *     ,  4.1,0 

Dr   John  W.  McConnell,  president  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  told  the  group: 

■'ithoiigh  the  center  will  be  an  integral 
nart  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  s 
Kram.  its  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  the 
Krtunity  for  all  New  England  Institutior^ 
of  higher  education,  both  public  and  private 
fn  fulfill  their  simultaneous  responsibilities 
toward  State,  regional.  National,  and  even 
International  aspirations. 

"We  envision  programs  which  not  only  will 
give  new  emphasis  to  the  service  function 
of  the  land-grant  university  philosophy,  with 
anollcation  to  both  urban  and  rural  prob- 
ierns.  but  programs  which  will  also  stimulate 
an  entirely  new  concept  of  'service,  with 
instruction  and  research  carefully  Inte- 
grated." 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES:  NEW  ENG- 
LAND GOVERNORS  VOW  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN FIGHT 

the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  iMi. 


ice  from  Northeast. 

Northeast  Airlines  is  now  providing  my 
own  State  with  service  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Florida.  We 
believe  it  is  imperative  to  our  Industrial  and 
recreational  growth  to  maintain  this  service. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  the  past  and  wUl  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  fight  for  the  survival 
of  Northeast  Airlines  whose  very  life  depends 
upon  being  permitted  trtmkline  capabilities. 

Northeast  Airlines'  problem  is  of  concern 


Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


quest  the  Members  of  the  New  England  con- 
gressional delegation  to  give  it  the  studied 
consideration  which  its  seriousness  demands. 
The  loss  of  Northeast  Airlines  would  be  a 
tragic  economic  blow  to  our  region.  Hope- 
fully, strong  and  united  support  of  the  air- 


submitted  more  than  36  specific  recommen 
dations  for  programs  in  regional  and  inter- 
national areas.  The  suggestions  have  been 
culled  from  conferences  over  the  past  IB 
months  with  educational,  governmental,  and 
industrial  leaders  throughout  the  Nation. 
Programs   promising   immediate   gains   in 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman     lines  now  win  prevent  any  such  eventuality 
from  California?  ^^-^-i ^^-^— 

There  was  no  objection.  nO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  PRESIDEN- 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker^,  at  ^^j^l  COMMISSION  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE CLOSING  OF  VETERANS 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


,,  the  legislative  conference  of  New  Eng- 

The"  manners  of  the  center  have  already     jj^^d  Governors  with  their  congressional 


delegations  today,  Gov.  John  H.  Reed 
presented  a  fine  statement  of  New  Eng- 
land's   determination    to   preserve    the 


strength  of  Northeast  Airlines.    This  is     the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres] 


the  only  major  trunkline  airline  based 
In  New  England  and  it  is  an  essential  part 


oper^ion  cooperation  among  the  six  States  of   our   economy.     I   endorse   Governor 

include   suggestions   that   the   center   help  Rggd's    statement    wholeheartedly    and 

develop  a  regional  strategy  for  agricultural  ^^^^  j^,  ^^.  ^-^^^  pojnt  for  the  Record: 
extension    work,    rather    than    the    present  predate   having  this   opportunity   to 

State-by-State  approach.  -^   dyyi^^  &  _ ^, ._ 

Long-range    goals   will    Include    programs 
contributing  to  the  economic  revival  of  New 

England.  ^.        .. 

In  the  area  of  international  studies,  the 


briefly  outline  the  current  status  of  the  air 
transportation   situation    as    It   affects    our 

_  _  .  .__. A-         »..        n«>A        nil         G  TITO -TO 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^   ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 


transporuition    sjLuanuu    aa    xu    »w^^ —    —  ivxi.  i».i*v*-s^.     -.--•  ~* .  1  ^^^ 

New  England  region.    As  we  are  all  aware     be  no  justification  for  a  presidential  com 
...,.-  vT •w«-\,-cn /-.»•< hq  mtitf  onfip  nf  Northeast     > ;~^  *„  i-ntiaci-iercto  +V10  rlnslnp  nf  man' 


the  New  York-Florida  route  case  of  Northeast 


In  the  area  of  Internationa,  s.u^.^^^.     ^^-  ^^^--^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^  g 
planners   propose  _an    Atlantic    commumxy  Anneals  in  Boston   following   th£ 


Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston  following  the 
third  denial  on  March  5  by  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  of  the  airline's  request  for  a 
permanent  route  certificate. 

The  matter  of  the  New  York-Florida  re- 
newal case  of  Northeast  Airlines  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  one  of  utmost  concern 
to  the  Governors  of  the  New  England  States. 
.,"„""  .,Vr"'*"  v,«ir>  +V.O  nnivprsltv  of  New         As  far  back  as  1961,  the  Governors  sup-         _.      chairman  01  tne  veterans  Auitiis 
ZSf,;rUr fXrCroS^'^the    SSilS-Sr^SS-n  IZ  ??™'a»S!    Com'LueeTmmediately  called  for  e.- 
..„,„     .„.rtrti,i„„»,»600.000wlllbeBhare<l     =»'^i^™''^J„ja    to  "ILbllsIi    adequate    air     h.i.stivp  hearines  on  the  necessity  of  this 


studies  program  which  would  develop  short 
courses,  conducted  by  international  repre- 
sentatives In  various  fields,  to  acquaint 
American  opinion  leaders  with  programs  and 
policies  of  the  evolving  relationships  among 
European  and  other  North  Atlantic  countries, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The   Kellogg    Foundation's    gift    Includes 
$1.2  million  to  help  the  University  of  New 


mission  to  investigate  the  closing  of  many 
veterans  hospitals  except  that  it  might 
provide  the  administration  with  a  scape- 
goat. Certainly  if  such  a  commission 
might  be  deemed  of  importance,  it  should 
have  been  created  before  the  Veterans' 
Administration  made  its  ill-considered 
and  cruel  decision  to  close  these  facili- 
ties. .^  , 
The  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 


center.  An  additional  $600,000  will  be  shared 
by  the  six  State  universities  as  seed  money 
to  finance  the  development  of  experimental 
programs  during  the  center's  first  3  years 
of  operation. 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  will  raise 
an  additional  $1.4  million  from  private 
sources  including  approaches  to  other  foun- 
dations, through  its  Centennial  Development 
Fund  drive,  and  will  seek  a  $500,000  legisla- 
tive appropriation  to  complete  first-phase 
construction. 

The  center  itself  will  function  under  the 
policy  direction  of  a  proposed  New  England 
Regional  Council  on  Continuing  Education. 
through  which  each  of  the  six  States  will 
contribute  operating  funds  Xor  the  center 
and  Its  programs. 

In  a  complex  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on 
a  site  close  to  the  heart  of  the  UNH  campus, 
the  center  will  Include: 

A  learning  center,  containing  a  variety  of 
different-sized  classrooms  and  auditoriimis 
equipped  with  modern  Instructional  aids, 
offices,  and  studios  for  New  Hampshire's  ed- 
ucational television  station   (WENH-TV). 


service  in  the  New  England  States. 

It  has  been  the  firm  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernors that  the  New  England  area,  espe- 
cially northern  New  England,  should  be 
served  by  an  airline  with  the  established 
capability  to  provide  direct  flights  between 
our  region  and  points  to  the  south. 

We  have  always  believed  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  region  could  be  served  by  the 
granting  of  Northeast  Airlines'  application 
for  permanent  certification. 

The  New  England  Governors,  meeting  In 
Boston  on  December  9.  1964.  passed  a  res- 
olution reaffirming  this  position  and  stressing 
the  importance  to  all  New  England  residents 
that  the  total  service  of  the  airline  be  main- 
tained. 

We  believe  that  the  latest  majority  de- 
cision of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  like 


haustive  hearings  on  the  necessity  of  this 
drastic  action.  Fifty  competent  wit- 
nesses were  heard  and  the  feeult  must 
have  been  evident  to  all— the  adminis- 
tration's action  was  in  complete  error. 

The  proceedings  by  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  its  deter- 
mination to  rectify  this  grave  error  was 
transmitted  to  the  White  House.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  heartless  rule  was  ad- 
mitted to  have  possible  error  and  the 
commission  was  created.  This  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  purely  political  in  in- 
tent and  is  a  face-saving  gesture. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  always  acted  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.    At  the  outset  of  the  just  com- 


Cision    01    i-iie    y^ivii    xiciuticviivv^    ^^^^^^1 uiciniiti.      i»K  «»•■>-  ^^~~~~  —    — --  "... 

the  previous  decisions,  has  been  based,  on     pieted  hearings,  I  assured  the  admims 


outdated  statistics. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  rehearing  Is 
essential  to  a  fair  determination  of  the 
Northeast  Airlines  case.  The  two  minority 
members  of  the  Board  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion.   The  effect  of  losing  the  Florida  route 


tration  that  I  would  abide  by  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  us.  That  evidence 
left  no  doubt  but  that  the  ruling  closing 
these  hospital  faculties  was  without  jus- 
tifiable basis. 
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I  intend  to  ask  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  Chairman  Olin  Teagxte  to 
submit  the  lengthy  and  comprehensive 
testimony  of  our  witnesses  to  the  presi- 
dential commission.  On  this  testimony 
alone,  the  commission  will  be  able  to  see 
the  complete  error  of  the  administration 
hospital  closing  order. 

The  President  can  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  thousands  of  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies by  taking  immediate  action  in  re- 
scinding the  original  hospital  closing  or- 
der. This  matter  Is  of  too  great  an  im- 
portance to  lend  itself  to  any  political 
\vindow  dressing.  The  hospital  closing 
order  should  be  declared  null  and  void 
now. 


TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
IN  OHIO 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Min- 
SHALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  consistent  effort  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion in  providing  adequate  national  cem- 
eteries for  eligible  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  bulk  of  the  98  national  ceme- 
teries in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  were  established  for  Civil  War  dead. 
Only  17  were  created  after  1900.  Only  a 
few  of  them— Arlington  and  the  ceme- 
teries located  near  Denver,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  and  Portland,  Oreg. — have 
adequate  acreage  to  meet  long-range  fu- 
t\ire  needs.  The  State  of  Ohio,  with  its 
huge  veteran  population,  has  no  nation- 
al cemetery  at  all. 

A  Disabled  American  Veterans  survey 
reveals  that  location  of  present  ceme- 
teries is  unfavorable  for  many  veterans. 
Certainly  this  is  ti-ue  in  Ohio.  Last  year 
the  Ohio  veteran  death  rate  was  811 
per  month,  an  increase  over  the  770  per 
month  average  in  1963.  As  age  takes  its 
toll  that  figure  will  increase  yearly. 

We  give  those  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  their  dependents,  the  legal 
entitlement  to  burial  in  a  national  cem- 
eteiy.  It  is  certainly  thwarting  the  in- 
tent of  that  benefit  if  we  do  not  also  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  cemetery  space 
which  is  geographically  in  attune  to 
present-day  veteran  population. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  to 
create  a  national  cemetery  in  Ohio  is 
Identical  to  one  introduced  recently  by 
my  good  friend,  the  Congresswoman 
from  Ohio,  Frances  P.  Bolton.  Hope- 
fully, this  evidence  of  concern  and  sup- 
port will  help  spur  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  action  on 
this  and  many  other  pending  bills  of  like 
nature. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XXXVI 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml'.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  36th  part  of  the  continuing  series  on 
New  York  City  in  Crisis  which  has  been 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

This  installment  concerns  a  study  of 
the  city's  industrial  and  manufacturing 
problems.  It  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
on  February  24,  1965: 

For  New  York,  Another  Grim  Report 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

At  a  r-owded  public  hearing  on  the  1965- 
66  executive  capital  budget  yesterday,  Mayor 
Wagner  accused  a  civic  leader  of  being  mis- 
informed— only  to  learn  shortly  thereafter 
that  it  was  he — and  not  the  civic  leader — 
who  was  misinformed. 

The  fireworks  centered  around  the  con- 
troversial and  long-awaited  Arthur  D.  Little 
study  of  the  city's  extreme  industrial  and 
manufacturing  problems  and  preceded  only 
by  a  few  hours  the  sudden  release — of  the 
report. 

The  97-page  report  titled  "A  Program  To 
Meet  New  York  City's  Industrial  Problems," 
warned  that  "unless  the  industrial  environ- 
ment of  New  York  City  is  revitalized,  the 
city  will  face  continued  loss  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  manufacturing  (76,000  between 
1958-63)  and  related  activities,  further  de- 
cline in  the  tax  base  (from  1954  to  1962,  the 
city's  property  tax  revenues  Increased  only 
35  percent  while  general  expenditures  In- 
creased 56  percent);  and  increasing  deterio- 
ration and  blight  of  industrial  space  with 
hazardous  conditions  of  employment  and 
uneconomic  operations. 

The  study  also  said  that,  unless  New  York 
City  strengthens  and  broadens  Its  Industrial 
program,  it  will  continue  to  lose  companies 
In  increasing  numbers  to  other  cities  and 
States  actively  seeking  new  industry. 

The  study  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  public  development  corporation  (consist- 
ing of  both  city  officials  and  private  citizens) 
that  would  borrow  funds  to  undertake  con- 
struction of  a  major  development  (includ- 
ing rehabilitation)  and  would  lease  low-cost 
space  to  attract  Industry  to  the  city. 

The  study  also  concluded  that  the  city 
needs  an  industrial  development  program 
with  three  elements: 

1.  Financial  assistance  capable  of  imple- 
menting diverse  projects. 

2.  Immediate  and  long-range  research  and 
planning  activities  to  identify  appropriate 
economic  activities  for  the  city,  to  Insure  the 
most  efficient  expenditure  of  time  £ind  effort 
on  projects  with  long-range  value. 

3.  Direct  service  activities  for  existing  and 
new  agencies. 

Yet  the  release  of  the  report  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  one-scene  drama,  set  In 
the  second-floor  Board  of  Estimate  hearing 
room  In  city  hall  yesterday,  and  its  after- 
math. 

Here's  the  way  the  drama  unfolded: 

John  M.  Leavens,  executive  director  of  the 
Citizens  Budget  Commission,  speaks:  "In 
April  1964,  the  city  planning  commission 
commissioned  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  to  do 
a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  making  a  fresh 
start  on  the  Industrial  redevelopment  In  New 
York  City.  The  final  report  was  delivered  in 
December  1964.  Since  then,  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  the  report  has  been 
rigorously  suppressed  by  city  hall  •   •  *." 

Mayor  Wagner  speaks:  "This  report  Is  not 
being  suppressed  by  city  hall.   There  has  been 


no  suppression  at  all  •  ♦  •.  Some  of  on, 
commissioners,  who  have  studied  the  reoort 
already,  have  some  grave  questions  about  it 
•  *  •  The  fiscal  commission  (a  temporarv 
citizens'  group  named  by  the  mayor  to  studv 
the  city's  financial  crisis)  is  studying  it  rleht 
now  and  I  told  Earl  Schwulst  (board  chair 
man  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  chair" 
man  of  the  special  commission)  that  we 
would  not  release  the  report  until  thev  fin 
Ished  studying  it." 

Mr.  Leavens :  "It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  fiscal  commission  finished  studying  the 
report  and  returned  it  to  your  office  2  weeks 
ago." 

Mayor  Wagner:  "Your  understanding  is  a 
little  off  the  beam.  The  special  commission 
Is  still  studying  the  report.  When  they're 
through  with  it.  It's  anybody's  property  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  planning  commission  releasing  the 
report  at  any  time  after  the  fiscal  commis- 
sion is  through  with  it." 

This  took  place  at  11:25  a.m. 
Yet  within  a  few  hours,  it  became  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Mr.  Leavens,  who  had  taken 
a  beating  during  the  open  hearing,  had  the 
far  stronger  case. 

Amazingly,  It  was  the  mayor  and  not  Mr. 
Leavens  whose  understanding  about  the  sta- 
tus of  the  Little  report  was  "a  little  ofT  the 
beam." 

According  to  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick,  sec- 
retary of  the  temporary  commission  on  city 
finances,  Mr.  Schwulst  had  sent  a  letter  to 
Julius  C.  C.  Edelstein,  the  mayor's  executive 
assistant,  outlining  his  impressions  of  the 
study  and  notifying  the  mayor  that  the  com- 
mission was  through  studying  it.  This  let- 
ter was  mailed  on  February  6. 

"Of  course,  we  have  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  business  problems  of  the  city,"  said 
Mr.  McGoldrick  yesterday,  "but  we  were 
through  studying  the  Little  report  before 
Earl  Schwxilst  mailed  the  letter." 

But  yesterday,  17  days  after  Mr.  Schwulst 
had  written  to  the  mayor's  top  aid  telling 
him  the  commission  was  through  studying 
the  report.  Mayor  Wagner  challenged  the 
information  of  a  civic  leader  who  said  ex- 
actly that. 

The  letter  had  not  been  lost  In  the  maU. 
According  to  Leslie  Slots,  the  mayor's  press 
aid,  the  letter  had  been  received  by  Mr. 
Edelstein  on  February  8,  more  than  2  weeks 
before  yesterday's  budget  hearing. 

And,  according  to  this  same  aid,  the  mayor 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
letter  when  he  made  his  statement  at  the 
hearing.  "We  get  a  lot  of  mail  of  all  kinds 
every  day,"  said  Mr.  Slots.  "This  letter  la 
still  not  on  the  staff  level.  It's  not  ready  for 
the  mayor.  That's  not  the  point  anyway. 
What  the  mayor  was  angry  about  was  the 
statement  that  the  city  was  trying  to  sup- 
press the  report.  That's  a  pretty  strong 
word — suppress.  There  never  was  any  inten- 
tion to  suppress  anything." 

As  late  as  2  weeks  ago,  when  the  Herald 
Tribune's  "City  in  Crisis"  series  first  focused 
public  attention  on  the  Little  report,  there 
were  doubts,  even  among  some  city  officials, 
that  the  report  would  ever  be  released  in  Its 
original  form. 

According  to  the  Little  study,  the  proposed 
public  development  corporation  would  op- 
erate In  the  following  way: 

"The  corporation  will  be  wholly  owned  by 
the  city  of  New  York.  Its  board  of  directors, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  mayor,  will 
include  the  policymaking  department 
heads  and  probably  some  private  citizens. 

"A  line  of  credit  for  the  corporation  will 
derive  from  the  collateral  of  city-owned 
land — vacant,  condemned,  and  underdevel- 
oped— transferred  to  its  control  in  return 
for  a  note.  This  land,  not  now  used,  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  corporation  to  bor- 
row outside  the  city's  debt  limit.  By  draw- 
ing on  the  line  of  credit  made  possible  by 
the  fluid  land  reserve   (estimated  at  more 
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than  $100  million),  the  Public  Development 
p"  can  borrow  funds  to  undertake  the 
ronstructlon  of  a  major  development  (In- 
cluding rehabilitation),  leasing  space  to 
aDPropriate  Industries. 

"When  the  space  has  been  built  and  leased, 
the  project  can  be  sold  to  a  wholly-owned 
temporary  Industrial  development  corpora- 
tion which,  using  the  leases  as  a  basis  for 
borrowing,  can  borrow  sufficient  money  from 
the  conventional  mortgage  market,  from 
State  funds  (such  as  those  of  the  New  York 
State  Job  Development  Authority)  and 
through  the  sales  of  income  debentures  to 
Dav  the  Public  Development  Corp.  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost.  The  remaining  10 
percent  will  be  held  by  the  Public  Develop- 
ment Corp.  as  stock. 

"AfteF  a  stated  period  of  time,  possibly 
15  years,  the  temporary  corporation  can 
sell  the  property  to  the  tenants  or  other  pur- 
chasers, returning  It  completely  to  the 
private  sector  and  providing  the  city  with 
full  payment." 

The  department  of  contmierce  and  indus- 
try has  already  taken  something  of  a  step 
toward  keeping  Industry  In  the  city  through 
its  creation  of  the  New  York  City  Industrial 
Development  Corp.  This  private,  non-profit 
local  development  company  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  to  obtain  financing  through 
a  $100  mUlion  revolving  fund  under  ar- 
rangement with  the  New  York  State  Job 
Development  Authority. 

The  fund  was  announced  In  October  1963, 
and  the  department  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustry reported  that  through  the  first  of 
February  it  had  been  Instrumental  in  keep- 
ing seven  firms  from  leaving  the  city.  These 
seven  firms  saved  1,000  Jobs  for  New  York. 

Despite  frequent  and  continued  state- 
ments of  the  city  administration  boasting  of 
the  city's  "throbbing  economic  vitality,"  the 
Little  report  paints  a  far  more  realistic — and 
disturbing — picture. 

"The  city's  problems  are  of  a  magni- 
tude and  complexity  experienced  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,"  said  the  report.  "•  *  • 
By  gaining  a  better  perspective  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  (the  loss  of 
manufacturing  Jobs  needed  by  the  generally 
low-Income  minority  groups  of  generally 
limited  skill),  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  unemployed  in  New  York  City  outnum- 
ber the  total  labor  force  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  that  the  nonwhite  population  of 
New  York  City,  whose  level  of  skills  most 
require  upgrading,  outnumbers  the  non- 
white  population  of  every  State  other  than 
California  and  Texas." 

Among  reasons  given  in  the  study  for  the 
city's  Increasing  loss  of  manufacturers  are 
"urban  growth,  the  age  and  obsolescence  of 
Industrial  facilities  and  the  high  cost  of  im- 
provements." 

The  history  of  the  study  dates  back  to 
June  1963,  when  Francis  J.  Blousteln,  then 
acting  chairman  of  the  city  planning  com- 
mission; sent  a  3-page  letter  and  a  de- 
tailed 10-page  memorandum  to  Mayor  Wag- 
ner. The  subject  of  both— the  city's  grow- 
ing business  crisis. 

"Industrial  development  in  New  York  City 
is  at  the  crossroads,"  read  the  memorandmn. 
"Manufacturing  Jobs  have  been  declining 
rapidly  and  steadily.  Only  In  a  limited  sense 
can  the  current  Increase  In  white-collar  em- 
ployment be  considered  a  compensating 
gain,  since  a  large  proportion  of  New  York 
City  residents  are  dependent  upon  blue-col- 
lar Jobs.  •  •  • 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  unless  valid  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  reached,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  check  the  rapid  decline  of 
Industry  in  this  city.  Among  other  adverse 
results  win  be  the  hardening  of  business 
opposition  to  an  urban-renewal  program  that 
appears  to  business  to  work  against  business 
and  never  for  It.  The  economic  conse- 
quence will  be  catastrophic  in  terms  of  lost 
tax  revenue  and  mounting  welfare  costs. 


I  FINAL   REPORT  -— 

The  letter  and  the  memo  both  called  for 
an  Immediate  stUdy  of  the  problem.  Yet 
not  until  1  year  later  did  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  announce  that  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  had  a  study  of  the 
problems  and  potential  of  Industrial  growth 
in  New  York. 

A  report,  read  the  commission's  news- 
letter, is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the 
fall  of  this  year  (1964). 

The  first  draft  (the  study  cost  city  tax- 
payers $30,000)  was  completed  in  September 
1964,  and,  after  consultations  with  various 
department  heads,  a  final  draft  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  City  Planning  Commission,  com- 
pleted last  November.  At  this  point,  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  were 
briefed  on  the  contents  of  the  report. 

Then,  In  early  January,  the  final  report — 
as  it  was  distributed  yesterday — was  de- 
livered to  the  offices  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  where,  with  the  exception  of 
copies  distributed  to  top  commissioners  and 
the  Temporary  Commission  on  City  Finances, 
it  remained  untU  yesterday. 

At  this  point — and  quoted  in  the  "City  in 
Crisis"  series — a  Planning  Commission  aid 
said  about  the  report,  "It's  possible  it  may 
never  be  released  for  public  consimiptlon. 
There  have  been  other  reports  and  other 
studies  paid  for  out  of  taxpayers'  money  that 
were  finished  but  weren't  made  public  for 
one  reason  or  another.  It's  up  to  the  mayor 
now.    We're  waiting  for  word  from  him." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XXXVII 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  a  part  of  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis,"  a  series  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

This  installment  concerns  the  crisis 
developing  in  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  It  appeared  in  the  Tribune  on 
February  25,  1965: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  CUNY's  Danger — 

"Educational  Slum" 

(By  Terry  Ferrer) 

"Crisis  conditions"  in  the  city's  public  col- 
leges, resulting  from  "tmbellevable  over- 
crowding, has  reached  a  stage  where  academic 
standards  are  threatened,"  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association  charged  yesterday.  And.  the 
PEA  said,  the  main  fault  lies  with  the  State, 
which  is  "shortchanging"  the  city's  colleges 
by  some  $30  million  this  year. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Bowker,  chancellor  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York  which  runs  those 
colleges,  agreed  that  CUNY  Is  threatened  with 
lowered  academic  programs. 

"We're  operating  at  120  percent  of  capacity 
now,"  Dr.  Bowker  said  in  an  interview  yester- 
day. "There  Isn't  much  more  we  can  do  with 
our  existing  plant,  short  of  going  year-round. 
We're  really  running  from  dawn  to  dusk  at 
the  moment.  •  •  •  Especially  crucial  for  the 
students  is  library  and  study  space,  while 
faculty  office  space  is  almost  nonexistent." 

Both  Dr.  Bowker  and  the  PEA,  a  2,000- 
member  civic  organization,  also  agreed  that 
the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  in  the  city's  fo\ir 
tultlon-free  senior  colleges,  Brooklyn,  City, 
Hunter,  and  Queens.  In  1960,  these  four 
colleges  enrolled  some  87.000  full-  and  part- 
time  students;  this  academic  year,  the  total 
Is  more  than  122,000. 


In  a  13-page  Indictment  of  the  present  fi- 
nancing of  the  City  University,  the  PEA  de- 
clared that  "nothing  short  of  an  all-out  effort 
by  the  city  and  State  governments  will  sviffice 
to  relieve  the  situation." 

The  report  was  prepared  by  PEA's  higher 
education  committee,  chaired  by  Ira  Hirsch- 
mann,  industrialist,  diplomat,  and,  for  9 
years,  a  member  of  the  board  of  higher  edu- 
cation, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  City 
University. 

Mr.  Hirschmann  warned  yesterday  that  the 
city  was  In  danger  of  becoming  a  "poor  man's 
educational  enclave"  and  the  "educational 
slum"  of  higher  education  In  the  State. 

The  PEA  report  declared  that  the  State  is 
"shortchanging"  the  city  colleges  by  some  $30 
million  this  year,  while  pouring  double  the 
per  student  support  into  the  State  univer- 
sity, but  it  can  and  should  do  more. 

The  PEA  said  in  its  report  that  the  State 
puts  $1,400  behind  each  4-year  and  graduate 
student  in  the  State  university,  but  only 
$700  behind  each  similar  student  in  the  City 
University.  This  "alarming  practice,"  Mr. 
Hirschmann  said,  "could  throw  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  city  into  chaos,  confusion,  and 
disintegration." 

Actually,  the  City  University  backs  each 
student  with  $1,575,  but  gets  only  $700  of  it 
from  the  State. 

"If  State  funds  for  1964-65  were  being 
allocated  to  the  City  University  at  the  rate 
now  being  provided  on  a  per-student  basis 
to  the  4-year  colleges  and  graduate  schools 
of  the  State  University,"  the  report  said,  "the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Higher  Education 
would  receive  between  $55  and  $60  million 
instead  of  the  $29  million  which  It  will  get 
this  year." 

The  PEA  proposed  that  the  legislature 
adopt  a  formula  providing  equal  support  for 
all  4-year  and  graduate  students  attending 
public  Institutions  in  the  State,  whether  at 
the  State  or  City  University.  The  formula 
would  be  similar  to  the  State-aid  formula  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Copies  of  the  proposal  have  been  sent  to 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  key  legislators,  the 
PEA  said.  The  association  expects  to  draft 
legislation  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Bowker 
for  action  at  this  legislative  session. 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  college-aged 
population  In  the  State  lives  in  New  York 
City,  the  PEA  pointed  out.  In  the  last  5 
years,  "lack  of  facilities  has  restricted  enroU- 
ment  rises  in  the  senior  colleges  of  the  City 
University  to  25  percent,"  the  report  said, 
"while  similar  increases  in  4-year  colleges 
and  graduate  centers  of  the  State  University 
have  gone  up  nearly  49  percent."  In  1960-61, 
the  City  University  had  32,000  fvQl-time 
students  In  its  senior  colleges,  against  40,500 
this  academic  year.  In  the  same  period,  4- 
year  fuU-tlme  enrollment  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity Jumped  from  35,000  to  52,500. 

"The  city  government,"  said  PEA,  "has  not 
been  In  a  position  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  enlargement  of  its  public  col- 
leges to  meet  the  full  need.  The  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  very  great  taxing 
powers,  has  been  able  to  move  rapidly  in 
expanding  facilities  of  the  State  University." 
Fifteen  of  SUNNY's  58  units  have  been 
added  in  the  last  5  years,  generally  "without 
the  overcrowding  that  now  characterizes 
city  Institutions." 

The  PEA  also  recommended  that  all  34 
public  2-year  colleges  In  the  State  be  tui- 
tion-free, as  are  the  seven  In  New  York  City. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  raising  the 
State's  support  from  its  present  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  the  2-year  colleges'  operat- 
ing costs,  and  from  one-half  to  three-foxirths 
of  the  construction  costs. 

New  York  State  Is  "well  able  to  finance  a 
strong  system  of  public  higher  education, 
free  at  least  through  the  14th  year,"  the  PEA 
declared.  "New  York  ranks  No.  4  among  all 
States  in  level  of  per  capita  personal  Income, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Nevada.   Delaware 
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and  Connecticut.  In  1962,  it  ranked  No.  2  in 
personal  income  per  child  of  school  age  (5 
to  17).  By  contrast,  it  ranked  49th  in  per 
capita  State  expenditures  for  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  49th  In  percent  of  total 
State  expenditures  allocated  to  such 
institutions." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  33.  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting.  Because  I  had  previously  com- 
mitted myself  to  discuss  certain  prob- 
lems of  our  district  with  the  members 
of  the  Rutherford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, I  was  unable  to  be  present  dur- 
ing the  rollcall.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  4714,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  recorded 
as  voting  on  rollcalls  Nos.  62,  63.  and  64 
held  on  Monday.  April  5. 

I  was  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber  be- 
cause of  very  important  comrhitments 
which  I  had  in  my  congressional  district, 
which  caused  me  to  be  absent  from 
Washington. 

Had  I  been  in  Washington,  I  would 
have  been  present  to  vote  on  the  legisla- 
tion being  considered  by  the  House. 

On  H.R.  980,  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mail,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  also  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
H.R.  7064,  authorizing  $1  million  to  build 
a  chancery  building  for  our  Embassy 
staff  in  Saigon. 

On  the  final  bill  under  discussion  in 
the  House,  H.R.  7060,  the  appropriation 
bill  for  funds  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  I  also  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  April  5.  Senator  McGovern 
inserted  the  speech  of  New  Mexico's  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] before  the  ninth  biennial  wilder- 
ness conference.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
April  2,  1965. 

Senator  Anderson's  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  a  great  leader  in  the  American 
conservation  movement  was  cited  by 
Senator  McGovern. 

Today  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  noting  my  admiration 


of  the  lasting  contribution  Senator  An- 
derson is  making  to  insure  continued 
progress  in  this  Nation's  natm-al  resource 
endeavor. 

I  was  particularly  heartened  and 
gratified  by  Senator  Anderson's  endorse- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisers 
as  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  S.  938  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McGovern  and  in  H.R. 
4430  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  spon- 
sor in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  such  a  council  with 
our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  dur- 
ing his  western  "conservation"  trip.  The 
need  for  such  a  council  is  no  less  today 
than  then — rather  with  the  perspective 
achieved  with  the  passage  of  only  a  few 
years  we  see  the  need  to  be  more  acute 
today.  I  heartily  subscribe  to  Senator 
Anderson's  words,  and  reiterate  them  to 
my  colleagues,  as  he  said: 

We  have — as  a  nation — paid  attention  to 
resource  problems  on  a  crisis  basis.  We  are 
alerted  to  the  water  crisis,  the  timber  crisis, 
the  pesticide  crisis,  the  strip  mine  crisis.  I 
have  no  question  that  it  is  the  squeaking 
crisis  which  gets  the  oil.  But  it  is  the  wisest 
way  for  a  nation  to  develop  and  manage  its 
resources  for  190  million  today  and  330  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000?    I  think  not. 

A  council  of  resource  and  conservation 
advisers  might  help  to  avoid  the  potential 
wastefulness  of  reaction  only  in  the  face  of 
crisis.  It  might  enable  decision  m."kers  to 
take  more  initiative  in  advance  of  a  severe 
resource  problem  rather  than  after  it  has 
ballooned  to  massive  proportions. 

The  council  would  be  an  arm  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  but  it  would  serve  all  of  Gov- 
ernment in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  does  not  create  na- 
tional economic  policy,  but  it  gathers  the 
information  and  does  the  advance  thinking 
essential  to  the  shaping  of  enlightened  pol- 
icy. It  is  still  up  to  political  leaders  to 
create  and  implement  tax  and  fiscal  policy. 
By  the  same  token.  Members  of  Congress  and 
Cabinet  officers  would  still  be  left  with  the 
responsibility  to  make  sound  conservation 
policy. 

But  the  council  of  resource  and  conserva- 
tion advisers  would  help  chart  the  way  to- 
ward appropriate  conservation  measures.  It 
would  let  us  know  where  we  stand  and 
where  w'e  should  be  heading. 


CONGRESSMAN  SWEENEY  AND  THE 
PARENTHOOD  DERBY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  word  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Hon.  Robert  E.  Sweeney,  Repre- 
sentative at  Large  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
today  became  father  of  his  11th  child, 
his  third  daughter. 

This  is  just  another  testimonial  to 
Ohio's  progress  as  a  growth  State. 

Congressman  Sweeney  now  takes  un- 
disputed "clear  title  to  second  place 
among  Members  of  Congress  in  the  par- 
entpood  derby. 


The  future  strength  and  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  is  assured  with 
our  colleague  Hugh  Carey  with  a  Demo- 
cratic  family  of  13  children,  our  colleague 
Robert  E.  Sweeney  with  11  children 
and  Honorable  Robert  Casey  with  lo 
children. 

THAT  WAS   THE  WEEK  THAT  WAS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  Americans  enjoy  a  good 
joke.  Humor  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mendable ingredients  of  the  American 
personality. 

Satire  and  irony,  particularly  when 
directed  at  persons  in  public  life,  may 
sting  a  bit  but  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
see  ourselves,  though  in  caricature,  from 
another  side. 

At  best  this  form  of  humor  can  be 
constructive  and  entertaining.  At  its 
worst  it  can  be  debilitating  and  vicious. 

Millions  of  Americans  on  their  home 
television  screens  recently  witnessed  an 
example  of  American  humor  at  its  worst. 

I  refer  to  the  March  30.  1965,  produc- 
tion of  the  NBC-TV  program.  "That  Was 
the  Week  That  Was." 

As  a  southern  Member  of  Congress,  I 
believe  I  am  aware  and  feel  very  deeply 
the  problems  with  which  the  South  and 
other  areas  of  this  Nation  are  faced.  We 
want  to  solve  these  problems  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  above  all  we  want  them 
solved  in  a  spirit  of  community  good  will. 

However,  to  hold  up  an  entire  region 
of  the  United  States  to  public  ridicule  is 
to  damage  that  spirit  and  the  efforts  to 
broaden  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  others  but 
I  am  certain  there  are  millions  of  objec- 
tive Americans  who  share  this  view.  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  Harris  Martin,  editor  of 
"This  Week"  in  Nashville,  a  publication 
of  events  and  activities  in  Nashville. 
Term..  "Music  City.  U.S.A." 

Mr.  Martin  suggests  the  removal  of 
the  program  from  the  air.  I  would  not 
advocate  this  because  I  firmly  believe  in 
free  speech  and  "comment.  This  pro- 
gram of  March  30.  in  my  view,  demon- 
strated a  deplorable  failure  in  respon- 
sible judgment.  Such  viciousness  ac- 
complishes nothing.  It  does  create 
greater  hostility,  however,  which  does 
not  improve  but  worsens  matters. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  Mr. 
Martin's  editorial  at  this  point: 
To  NBC-TV  AND  TW-3 — for  Inchediblt  Bad 
Taste 

Dear    Producers,    Directors,    Performeks, 

AND    Oh-SO-CLEVER    WRITERS.    ON    "THAT   WAS 

THE  Week  That  Was":  Your  half  hour  seg- 
ment on  the  NBC  television  network,  Tues- 
day, March  30,  was  a  classic  example  of  ill- 
informed  comment  on  the  troubled-enough 
social  scene. 

From  the  opening  "song,"  In  which  Nancy 
Ames  attempted  to  keep  notes  and  lyrics  in 
some  semblance  of  synchronization — through 
the  poorly  conceived  attempt6  at  devastating 
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or_your  show  was  a  prime-time  example 

*  TV'q  vast  wasteland. 

-Se  low-point^in  a  show  filled  with  hlgh- 

echool-sklt  mediocrity,  was  the  set  of  lyrics 

which  poked  vitriolic  fun  at  a  large  portion 

Af  the  United  States. 

standing  before  a  rear  screen  projections  of 
the  confederate  flag,  Nancy  Ames  played 
nnrrot  for  the  creative  wizards  who  dream 
fiD  your  pseudosophiBticated  garbage,  and 
chanted  a  song  which  condemned  all  of  the 
SStry  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line, 
rais  line,  incidentally,  begins  around  Balti- 

"^Based  upon  unfortunate  incidents  which 
have  occurred  in  the  South— (and  in  the 
North  and  In  Alaska,  and  In  too  many 
niaces')  an  entire  segment  of  our  country 
was  ridiculed,  on  a  major  TV  network,  in 
nrime  time,  with  the  apparent  sanction  of 
those  who  regularly  spend  much  tune  and 
money,  creating  a  network  image. 

It's  doubtful  that  anyone  connected  with 
vour  show  has  firsthand,  eyewitness  knowl- 
edge of  the  South— other  than  possible  par- 
ticipation in  brief  band  wagon  Jaunts  to  cur- 
rently headlined  trouble  spots. 

your  long-range  guns  which  point  bo 
easily  South  could  be  replaced  by  artillery 
of  smaller  caliber,  aimed  toward  your  own 
street  corners.  ^       .^v. 

You  ask  how  long  the  country  can  do  with- 
out  products,    produced    in    Alabama,    like 
—axe  handles,  ham  hocks,  etcetera,  etcetera." 

Let's  ask  you  a  question.  Hov  long  can 
the  country  do  without  "TW-3-? 

And  the  sooner  we  start,  the  better. 

— Editor. 


fields  are  doing  much  to  clarify  and 
solve  the  problems  of  unmet  health  needs 
of  the  American  family. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  HEALTH 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker. 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice 
Foundation  Is  doing  the  country  a  great 
ser\'ice  by  focusing  its  attention  on  the 
uimiet  health  needs  of  the  American 
family  and  the  ways  of  meeting  those 
needs.  Scientific  progress  has  revolu- 
tionized the  practice  of  medicine  and  in 
this  time  of  rapid  change  and  high  spe- 
cialization we  must  make  sure  that  the 
overall  needs  of  the  patient  are  not 
neglected.  We  need  to  put  a  lot  more 
thought  into  finding  the  most  effective 
way  of  meeting  the  many  varied  health 
care  needs  of  the  family.  We  must  de- 
tei-mine  what  kind  of  practitioner  will 
best  be  able  to  provide  basic  medical 
service  to  the  American  family  in  the  fu- 
ture and  how  best  to  train  him. 

To  help  bring  these  questions  before 
the  public  eye,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  413  in  the  Congress  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  9  of  each  year 
as  National  Family  Health  Week  by  Pres- 
idential proclamation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  Academy 
of  General  Practice  will  continue  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  national  effort  to  find 
better  ways  of  providing  the  American 
family  with  comprehensive  medical  care. 
Conferences  such  as  this  one  which  bring 
together  concerned  and  knowledgeable 
people  from  a  variety  of  professional 


1  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  next  in  the  series  of  biparti- 
san meetings  on  foreign  aid. 

The  meeting  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  7.  will  focus  on  the  issue  of  foreign 
aid  and  the  problem  of  internal  security 
and  insurgency. 

The  speakers  will  be  William  S.  Gaud, 
Deputy  Administrator;  Byron  Engle, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Safety, 
and  experienced  in  police  administration 
in  the  United  States  and  other  coimtries; 
and  William  J.  Mazzocco.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vietnam  Affairs,  and  specialist 
on  the  nonmilitaiT  aspects  of  counter- 
insurgency.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 
I  Slides  will  also  be  shown. 
'  This  meeting,  sponsored  by  three 
Democratic  and  three  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  is 
for  members  only  and  will  be  held  in 
the  speaker's  dining  room  at  3  p.m. 


TWO   BILLS   TO   EXEMPT   CERTAIN 
GROtrPS  FROM  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  artistic  and  cultural  life 
of  our  country  by  proposing  legislation 
designed  to  aid  endeavors  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts  by  financial  contribu- 
tions and  by  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 
This  proposal  recognizes  the  principle 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  better 
balance  our  commitment  to  science  with 
our  commitment  to  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

Much  new  interest  in  the  performing 
arts  has  been  shown  in  our  country,  yet 
there  is  still  a  great  lag  in  artistic  excel- 
lence and  in  the  commitment  of  our  peo- 
ple to  its  betterment.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation that  would  establish  a  Humani- 
ties Foundation  recognizes  the  principle 
that  a  society  can  no  more  ignore  its 
cultural  well-being  than  it  can  neglect 
the  condition  of  its  health  or  education. 
Support  for  the  performing  arts  must 
come  from  all  directions,  and  especially 
from  private  sources  and  initiatives. 
States  and  mvmicipalitles  must  provide 


more  impetus  than  they  have  in  the  past, 
and  finally,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  limited  but  important  role  to  play. 
The  Humanities  Foundation  bill  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  possibility  of  eco- 
nomic strangulation  which  the  perform- 
ing arts  are  presently  facing.  The  Con- 
gress can  give  further  help  in  the  form 
of  td-X  r6li6f . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  is  designed  to  relieve  some 
of  the  economic  difficulties  of  our  dra- 
matic and  musical  groups.  This  bill 
would  exempt  live  dramatic  and  musical 
performances  from  the  admission  excise 
tax  by  amending  section  4233  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  am  introducing  another  bill  today 
which  would  also  amend,  clarify,  and  de- 
fine the  applicability  of  section  4233  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854.  This 
bill  would  exempt  any  admissions  or 
amoimts  paid  for  admission,  refresh- 
ment, service,  or  merchandise,  which 
inure  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of 
churches,  educational  institutions,  com- 
munity chest  foundations,  symphony 
and  opera  societies.  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  officers'  organizations  and  war 
veterans  organization,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  which  operate  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  scholarships  for 
study  on  the  postsecondary  level.  I 
urge  passage  of  these  bills  by  the  Con- 
gress.   

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  fhe  request  of  Mr. 
MATStJNAGA) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  28, 
1965;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHELAN  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial and  tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Teague  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  PiRNIE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MATSUNAGA)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Udall. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  693.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

881.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  notice  of 
Intention  to  issue  an  Executive  order  having 
the  efifect  of  terminating  the  designation  of 
certain  countries  as  less-developed  countries 
for  purposes  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  4916 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Executive 
Order  11071  of  December  27,  1962  (H.  Doc. 
No.  139):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  1552(c)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of  interim 
earnings  from  the  payments  of  active  duty 
pay  and  allowances  found  due  members  or 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
as  a  result  of  the  correction  of  their  military 
records";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  the  Bank  has  issued  a 
guarantee  in  connection  with  a  contract  of 
sale  for  the  export  of  a  rotary  blast  drill  to 
Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1965  and  to  the  Presiden- 
tial determination  of  February  4,  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  increased  cost  resulting  from  ac- 
quisition of  maintenance  trucks  produced 
by  the  Boeing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the 
Minuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile program.  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  foUowup  examinations  of  reviews  of 
right-of-way  claims  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  Federal-aid  highway  program,  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Goverrmient 
Operations. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  loss  on  business  loan  resulting 
from  Inadequate  evaluation  of  borrower's 
bonding  coverage  requirements  and  from 
realization  on  collateral.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Statistics    of    Electric    Utilities,    Privately 


Owned,"  and  a  copy  of  "Sales  by  Producers 
of  Natural  Gas  to  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
panies, 1963";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
reUef  of  Lt.  Col.  Claude  E.  Tabor.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Air  Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  322.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  6675.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a 
supplementary  health  benefits  program  and 
an  expanded  program  of  medical  assistance, 
to  increase  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system,  to 
improve  the  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  226).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  X^I,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  7151.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104(s) 
of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended, 
to  require  that  5  percent  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies hereafter  acquired  by  the  sale  of  U.S. 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  be  set  aside 
for  the  sale  of  dollars  to  American  tourists 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estalK 
lishment  of  a. Joint  Committee  on  Research 
and  Development  Policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  7153.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  assignment  of  Government 
field  personnel  to  duty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7154.  A  bill  to  permit  variation  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for 
educational  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  7155.  A.  bill  to  provide  that  contri- 
butions toward  the  reward  being  ofifered  for 
the  apprehension  of  those  responsible  for  the 
recent  bombing  activities  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  shall  be  deductible  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes,  and  that  such  reward  when 
paid  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  7156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Michigan 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  7158.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Research 
and  Development  Policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  7159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  of 
certain  service  rendered  by  civilian  employ- 
ees  of  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalli 
ties  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  7160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  assessing 
fees  or  charges  for  services,  publications,  or 
instruments,  unless  specifically  permitted  by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  7161.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  7162.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  John  Martin  Reservoir  project, 
Colorado,  in  order  to  provide  a  permanent 
reservoir  pool  for  recreational  and  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  7163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  7164.  A   bill  to  establish  a  cropland 
restoration  program  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  7165.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  be- 
tv/een  motor  common  carriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  time  standards  and  measurements  for 
the  United  States  and  to  require  the  observ- 
ance of  such  time  standards  for  all  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  respect- 
ing motor  carrier  safety  regulations  applica- 
ble to  private  carriers  of  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  registra- 
tion fees;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  7170.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  50,000  tons  of  refrac- 
tory grade  bauxite  from  the  national  stock- 
pile: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  7171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deductions  for 
certain  pasrments  for  the  use  of,  or  interest 
payments  on  mortgages  on,  industrial  plants 
financed  by  tax-exempt  obligations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  7172.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
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tmpnt  of  wages  of  seamen  in  certain 
^R  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN  (by  request) : 
wR  7173  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
roiumbia  Business  Corporation  Act  and  the 
nictrict  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Jcl;   to  the  committee  on  the  District  of 

^  nT^m  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
P  "uaitv  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  supplement  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
.nonsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  indemnification 
nf  oersons  sustaining  injuries  or  damages  as 
ft  result  of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by 
financially  irresponsible  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 

HR  7175.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in  ef- 
fect under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H  R  7176.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HR  7177-  A  bill  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

ByMr.  QUIE: 
HR. 7178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  objec- 
tive, thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and 
reev'aluation  of  the  extent  f.nd  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
manpower  In  the  field  of  correctional  reha- 
bilitation; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 

H.R.  7179.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumers  in  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  interests  of  consumers;  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  other  agencies;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  7180.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  for 
improving  the  channel  at  Pensacola  Harbor, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  7181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ByMr.  STANTON: 

HR.  7182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.R.7183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  7184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  tort  actions  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  21,  or  insane  or  mentally  111,  or 
Imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 

H.R.  7185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  Biir- 
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vivor  beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occinrs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7186.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  retarded  child  In   a 
professionally  qualified  custodial  institution 
shall  be  deductible  as  a  medical  expense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ml-.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  7187.  A  bill  to  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salmon  of  North  American  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  7188.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
In  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  7189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  governmental  and 
private  civil  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
.  H.R.  7190.  A    bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  Inapplicable  to  acquisitions 
before  September  3,  1964,  and  to  oxclude  from 
the  application  of  such  tax  acquisitions  of 
foreign  stock  acquired  with  funds  held  out- 
side the  United  States  on  July  18,  1963;   to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  7191.  A  bill  to  protect  voting  rights 
■secured  by  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  7192.  A  bill  to  protect  voting  rights 
secured  by  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R  7193.  A  bill  to  protect  voting  rights 
secured  by  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON   of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  7194.  A  bill  to  protect  voting  rights 
secured  by  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7195.  A  bill  to  protect  voting  rights 
secured  by  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols: 
H.R.  7196.  A   bill   to   guarantee   the   right 
to  vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   of  the  United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  7197.  A  bill   to   guarantee   the  right 
to  vote  xmder  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  7198.  A   bill    to   guarantee   the  right 
to  vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  7199.  A  bill   to   guarantee   the  right 
to  vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  7200.  A   bill   to   guarantee   the   right 
to  vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  AYRES: 
HR.  7201.  A  blU   to   guarantee   the  right 
to  vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATITN: 
HR  7202.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment    to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BELL: 
H  R  7203.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment    to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H  R  7204.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment   to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
HR.  7205.  A  bin  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment    to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr .  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  7206.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment   to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  7207.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment   to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  7208.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment   to    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.R.  7209.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE : 
H.R.  7210.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  7211.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  7212.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary^ 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  7213.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HJl.  7214.  A  bill  the  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 
H.R.  7215.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER : 
HR  7216.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KEITH: 
H  R.  7217.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H  R  7218.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote    under    the    15th    amendment    to    the 
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Constitution   of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD : 
H.R.  7219.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment%o  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  7220.  A  bill  to  guanrantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  7221.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  7222.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  7223.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  7224.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  tmder  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
HJl.  7225.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  7226.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  7227.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HJl.  7228  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7229.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  7230  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciairy. 


By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

HJl.  7231.  A  bill  to  amend,  clarify,  and 
make  certain  the  applicability  of  section  4233 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relat- 
ing to  exemptions  from  tax  Imposed  under 
section  4231  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  ^admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admis- 
sions to  any  live  dramatic  (including  musi- 
cal) performance;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of 
a  governmental  lottery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

180.  By  Mr.  MORRIS:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  re- 
questing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  take  appropriate  invectigatlve 
and  legislative  action  in  connection  with 
the  Tierra  Amarilla  land  grant  located  in  Rio 
Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

181.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
carry  on  its  current  and  proposed  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  operations  and  also  the  studies 
into  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

182.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extending  heartfelt  thanks  for  com- 
memorating the  sixth  anniversary  of  Ha- 
waii's admission  to  the  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  7234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberta 
Hilda  St.  Cyr;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Chin-Kuo  Soong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marrle 
Jane  Whlttaker;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.  7237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mutual 
Benefit  Foiuidation;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  7238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcollna 
Do  Gregorio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  7239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perouze 
Tentunian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 

H.R.  7240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Pilworm  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  0. 
Erlckson;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  7242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fay  Brett; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  7243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kathrlna  Knezevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause*  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  7233.  A  bil"!  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Frank 
D.  Schwlkert,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

157.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Per- 
fecto  Isldro,  Zambales  chapter,  the  Philip- 
pine National  Red  Cross,  Olongapo,  Philip- 
pines, with  reference  to  presenting  the 
claims  of  certain  fish  pond  operators  of  the 
area  whose  businesses  suffered  losses  when 
ordered  to  vacate  a  certain  sector  for  use  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  before  their  stocks  had  ma- 
tured sufficiently  for  sale;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

158.  Also,  petition  of  city  council,  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  with  reference  to  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  any  State  which 
has  a  bicameral  legislature  to  apportion  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  its  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Overtime  in  the  Post  Office  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
scribe to  true  economies,  but  oppose 
vigorously  false  economies.  I  do  not  fuss 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
curtailing  unnecessary  expenditures  or 
for  insisting   on   maximum   economies. 


However,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  in- 
fallible in  their  judgment. 

The  Post  Offlce  Department  requested 
sufficient  funds  for  the  Bureau  of 
Operations  to  eliminate  some  15,000 
man-years  of  excess  overtime.  They 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  regular  employees.  This 
approach  is  nothing  less  than  good  man- 
agement and  would  produce  eventual 
economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  experience  has  proven 
that  it  is  not  efficient  to  employ  exces- 
sive temporary  employees  or  to  work 
regular   employees    excessive    overtime. 


In  the  first  instance,  it  is  a  costly  process 
training  temporary  employees  and  cer- 
tainly because  their  employment  is  tem- 
porary they  leave  the  post  office  for  em- 
ployment elsewhere  whenever  they  can 
find  permanent  jobs.  This  vicious  and 
costly  cycle  continues  on  and  on. 

In  the  second  instance,  it  has  long 
been  known  that  employees  performing 
hours  of  overtime  are  not  as  productive 
as  during  their  regular  hours  of  employ- 
ment. Cost-conscious  and  progressive 
private  firms  found  this  to  be  true,  and 
as  a  result  liave  taken  proper  steps  to 
eliminate  excessive  overtime  in  their 
plants.    Certainly  if  this  is  true  in  the 
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rases  of  companies  operating  for  a 
profit,  it  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Government. 

I  regret  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
"able  the  Bureau  of  Operations  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  convert  their 
temporaiT  employees   to   a   permanent 

basis. 

Tlie  report  states : 

Additional  funds  will  allow  about  1,300 
positions  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  excess  overtime  work  by 
postal  employees. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  time  for 
experimentation  has  long  since  passed. 
The  work  exists— it  is  being  done — either 
by  temporary  employees  or  by  the  use  of 
excess     overtime.    Neither     course     is 

proper.  „  ,     ^ 

The'  solution  is  to  provide  sufficient 
fun^o  that  regular  clerks  and  carriers 
can  be  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 


First  International  Hangar  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
March  19-21  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Arizona,  we  established  a  first  of 
which  Arizonans  and  the  Nation  may  be 
proud.  Various  aviation  groups,  the 
Tucson  Airport  Authority,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  the  Director  General  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics of  Mexico  cooperated  to  hold  the 
First  International  Hangar  Session. 
This  project  is  significant  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on  an 
international  basis,  but  because  it  should 
bear  fruitful  results  in  terms  of  our  re- 
lationships with  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  Administrator 
of  the  FAA  and  Senor  Ramon  Perez 
Morquecho,  Director  General  of  CivU 
Aeronautics  in  Mexico,  met  with  500 
pilots  and  representatives  of  general 
aviation  from  Southwestern  States  and 
Mexico. 

Administrator  Halaby  inaugurated 
these  fly-in-type  hangar  sessions  soon 
after  taking  office.  The  Tucson  meet- 
ing provided  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ties for  those  citizens  active  in  aviation 
in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  meet 
face  to  face  with  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral public  servants  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  regulating  aviation. 
The  session  was  an  example  of  genuine 
government-to-people  and  people-to- 
govemment  democracy. 

I  commend  Mr.  Halaby  and  Senor 
Morquecho  for  their  initiative  in  mak- 
ing the  meeting  a  success. 

Those  who  attended  the  fly-in  were 
provided  answers  to  their  questions  and 
the  reasons  and  the  philosophy  of  the 


actions  taken  by  each  Government  on 
both  routhie  and  controversial  matters. 

Senor  Morquecho  paid  tribute  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Mr.  Halaby 
for  contributions  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  aviation,  including  establish- 
ment of  well -equipped  airports  through- 
out the  United  States  and  development 
of  a  common  system  of  air  traffic  control 
and  navigation  aids  for  both  civil  and 
military  aircraft.  He  cited  the  exem- 
plary safety  record  of  aviation  in  the 
face  of  an  ever-increasing  load  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Halaby  said  In  part: 

We  chose  this  city  as  the  site  of  the  First 
International  Hangar  Session  because  we  be- 
lieve It  symbolizes  to  a  great  extent  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  imderstanding  be- 
tween nations  and  between  people  which 
we  are  trying  to  further  here  today. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Tucson  Airport  Au- 
thority also  for  sponsoring  xis  here  today. 
We  have  found  these  hangar  fly-in  sessions 
to  be  extremely  effective  as  a  two-way  com- 
munication vehicle  between  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  and  the  public  it  serves.  I 
might  add  that  I  personally  have  learned  a 
great  deal  through  these  give-and-take  ses- 
sions. 

All  of  ovu-  previous  sessions,  however,  have 
been  aimed  exclusivelv,  or  at  least  primarily, 
at  U.S.  pilots.  This  Is  oxir  first  venture  In 
the  International  area. 

I  trust  it  is  not  the  last,  for  I  believe  meet- 
ings such  as  this  can  help  cement  the  his- 
toric ties  of  friendship  and  good  will  which 
bind  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  today  my 
counterpart  In  the  Govermnent  of  Mexico, 
SesiOT  Ramon  Perez  Morquecho.  His  pres- 
ence here  and  mine  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance which  both  of  our  Govermnents  place 
on  Informal  meetings  of  this  kind. 

This  First  International  Hangar  Ses- 
sion served  to  resolve  many  local  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  it  established  a  rap- 
port between  two  major  Government  of- 
ficials that  will  serve  both  countries  well. 

All  of  us  benefit  from  better  relations 
and  an  improved  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  our  Mexican  neighbors.  In- 
ternational air  travel  offers  citizens  of 
both  countries  a  way  to  exchange  ideas, 
learn  each  other's  customs,  and  broaden 
imderstanding. 

■  I  congratulate  the  Tucson  Airport  Au- 
thority and  its  manager,  Mr.  Charles  H 
Broman,  and  Mr.  James  Vercellino,  di- 
rector of  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  and  all  of  the  Government 
and  industry  officials  responsible  for 
sponsoring  this  imique  meeting. 


Results  of  Poll  in  39th  District  of  New 
i  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  Speaker,  after 
I  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   I    gave    high    priority    to 
preparation  and  distribution  of  a  ques- 


tionnaire for  the  men  and  women  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

It  was  carefully  constructed  to  permit 
expression  of  a  wide  range  of  opinions. 
It  contains  12  multiple-choice  type  ques- 
tions on  important  Issues. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  all 
residents  of  the  39th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  in  January  and 
February.  ^^  ., 

During  the  weeks  following  the  mail- 
ing, my  staff  and  I  were  amazed— and 
highly  pleased— by  the  responses.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  citizens 
who  received  the  questionnaire  went  to 
the  trouble  of  filling  it  out,  providing 
their  own  stamp  and  envelope,  and  re- 
turning it  to  my  office. 

Almost  12,000  citizens  took  the  tmie 
to  give  thoughtful  and  discerning  replies 
to  the  questions.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  responsible  citizenship  makes  me 
want  to  try  that  much  harder  to  be  their 
thoughtful  and  responsible  representa- 
tive. ,     ,    J  i.%. 

Many  citizens  not  only  checked  the 
answers  most  closely  in  accord  with  their 
own  feelings— but  also  added  personal 
comments  to  further  clarify  their  \iews. 
I  personally  read  each  completed 
questionnaire  as  they  flooded  my  office— 
and  I  feel  that  as  a  result  I  am  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  people  I  rep- 
resent. Their  insights  will  give  me 
guidance  as  I  ponder  complex  and  con- 
troversial issues  in  the  months  ahead. 

Frankly,  I  am  proud  of  the  men  and 
women  I  represent.  They  are  very  well 
read  and  well  informed.  They  take 
seriously  their  responsibilities  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Their  demonstration  in 
responding  to  my  questionnaire  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  strength  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government— which 
is  indeed  built  on  the  premise  of  respon- 
sible citizenship. 

To  insure  complete  accuracy,  I  con- 
tracted with  a  private  firm  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  Data  Management.  Inc.,  to 
tabulate  the  completed  questionnaires. 
The  results  are  highly  gratifying  to 
me  They  show  that  the  people  I  repre- 
sent desire  a  progressive,  but  prudent 
and  cost  conscious.  Federal  Government, 

as  I  do.  ^.         ... 

All  costs  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  poll— including  printing,  tabulating, 
and  distribution  of  results  to  my  con- 
stituents—have been  borne  by  my  Citi- 
zens Committee  in  Erie  County,  N.Y. 
The  total  of  these  costs  was  more  than 

$1,500. 

I  especially  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  responses  to  two  of  the  questions. 

One  of  my  questions  sought  to  deter- 
mine how  my  constituents  feel  about  the 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  those  respond- 
ing—69.6  percent— indicated  that  they 
favor  strong  Federal  programs  to  attack 
these  problems. 

Another  question  concerned  the  desir- 
ability of  polling  constituents  in  this 
manner.  A  tremendous  majority  of  re- 
spondents—92.8  percent^-said  they  favor 
questionnaires. 

I  am  planning  to  poll  the  citizens  or 
the  39th  District  again  during  my  pres- 
ent term  in  Congress. 
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I  feel  other  Members  of  the  House  of     amining  the  responses— and  for  this  rea-     the  results,  as  compiled  by  Data  Manaep 
Representatives  may  be  interested  in  ex-     son  I  have  requested  permission  to  place     ment,  Inc.,  in  the  Congressional  Record' 

Results  of  poll  in  S9th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
DOMESTIC  ISSUES  IN  THE  89TII  CONQ. 
"  1.  Medicare  . 

The  administration  will  press  for  enactment  of  medicare  legislation  this  session.    VVhieh  would  you  prefer:  Percni 

(a)  The  I'rcsident's  propram  under  social  security? ■ 

(b)  Government  subsidized  for  over  05  citizens  (AMA  proposal)? .'.".. '  " s' 

(c)  No  Government  li.ealth  insurance  program? ^'-^ 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer " ""'S 

7,9 

2.  Edvcatiox 

The  Johnson  administration  has  asked  for  an  additional  $1,500,000,000  for  colleges,  secondary  schools,  and  research.    Do  you  feel  that  Federal  aid  to  education  should- 

(a)  Follow  President  Johnson's  proposals? u  o 

(b)  Be  Beared  toward  research? _ " " " **•» 

(c)  Be  curtailed,  with  the  States  assuming  a  larper  role? I.IIIIIIIIIIIII       "" "" il'' 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer "_    "'" "  "'J] 

3.  Poverty 

CoHgress  will  I  e  asked  to  double  the  present  $784,2C0.CCC  appropriation  in  the  "war  on  poverty."    'Uhich  do  you  favor:  -- 

(a)  A  total  propram,  desipned  to  wipe  out  poverty? ,., 

(b)  Limited  self-help  profram  aimed  at  unemployment? ^i 

(c)  No  Federal  activity  in  this  area? Vr5 

<d)  Other  response  or  no  answer .III."II"II"""I"III"IIII'I^"IlIII'"I""m 5  1 

4.  Labor 

One  of  labor's  primary  objectives  in  19G5  is  repeal  of  the  soKialled  right-to-work  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  allowing  the  States  to  pass  such  laws.    Do  you— 

(a)  Favor  such  repeal  by  Congress?... 211 

(b)  Oppose  repeal;  the  States  should  retain  this  right? .V-W V-"—  V-"." Al 

(c)  An  amendment  rtfiuirine  a  referendum  by  the  States? i?'a 

(d)  Ot  her  resiwnse  or  no  answer __ !!IIIIIIII11^1"""IIII"""" isj 

5.  Pollution 

Water  and  air  pollution  are  gaining  increased  attention  by  Congress.    As  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  waters  and  the  air.  by  our  industries,  are  major  problems,  do  you  favor- 

(3)  A  strong  Federal  procram  to  attack  it? bo. 

(b)  A  Stateproprani?...! '.'.'.'.'.'.'. "'" \il 

(c)  Local  action  only? .--I-III       " r? 

(d)  other  response  or  no  answer. "-..rr"r""rrrrri"""i"""rrrrr"rrrri"rriiiiiiiiiiiir"r""i""rriiiiii"ii"r    9  ? 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 
1,  Vietnam 

With  regard  to  the  administration's  commitments  in  South  Vietnam,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Escalation  of  the  war? _ _  _  253 

(b)  Maintain  th.e  status  quo,  encourage  a  democratic  Vietnam? m'""!!""!"""!!^!!!^!"!!!!!^""""" ' 28  i 

(c)  Withdraw  .American  military  personnel  and  make  South  Vietnam  neutral? 29  8 

(d)  other  response  or  no  answer .-l. "___" I.Ill.IIIIIIimi"I"III]IlIIIlIIimiII"mmiI"  lig 

2.  United  Nations 
Indonesia's  withdrawal  and  the  cost  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions  has  brought  the  world  organization  to  a  new  crisis  point  In  Its  20-year  history.    Should  the  United 

(a)  Give  unqualified  support  to  all  General  Assemblv  decisions? 37 

(b)  Follow  a  "hard  line"  regarding  paying  the  U.N 's  bills? "" 578 

(c)  Expand  the  U.N.  role  as  an  eventual  international  peace  force? " 23  1 

(d)  other  response  or  no  answer '_^ I11""I11I1I1!!I """ " '"  15.4 

3.  Cuba 

The  Communist  regime  in  Cuba  continues  to  be  a  source  of  unrest  and  subversion  in  other  Latin  American  countries.    Do  you  favor  an  American  policy  which  would— 

(a)  Encourage  an  exile  invasion  of  the  island? .  20.0 

(b)  Continue  to  isolate  Cuba  economically  and.diplomatically? l.ll""[ll"[[ll[lllllllll[l       '.'.'...'.'.  52.8 

(c)  Ease  Cuban-United  States  tensions  wiiilc  remaining  vigilant? ' '.  14.9 

(d)  other  response  or  no  answer.- 12.3 

&.  " '" 

■  4.  Africa 

The  civil  war  in  the  Congo  and  the  problems  of  the  new  and  emerging  nations  have  raised  questions  about  our  African  policy.    Do  you  favor— 

(a)  Continued  economic  and  technical  support  for  all  countries? 14.4 

(b)  Curtail  aid  to  those  countries  critical  of  our  policies? 'J III"""]"""""'" III..  53.1 

(e)  Refuse  any  possible  military  involvement  and  reduce  current  aid? I "" "...  21.8 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer -.- .._ _ I-.IIII"I""I"""""11 10.7 

5.  Foreign  Aid  ^ 

U.S.  military,  economic,  and  technical  aid  fincluding  the  Peace  Corps)  goes  to  more  than  CO  nations  throughout  the  world.    Do  you  feel  such  assistance  should— 

(a;  Be  continued,  with  more  cultural  exchanges  as  well? - 39.9 

(b)  Be  eliniinatp.d  to  neutrals  and  countries  hke  Poland  and  Yugoslavia? '  ,.  10.0 

(c)  Be  drusticalfy  curtailed,  limited  to  "pro- West"  nations? 39.9 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer ._" „ III.IIIIII"""I"""""'"I"!!I—  10.2 

IIIMMIGRATION  P0LICY| 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  elimination  of  the  quota  system  In  the  U.S.  immigration  policy.    The  quota  system  gives  larger  immigration  allotments  to  some  countrler 
than  others,    f  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Denmark,  for  example,  have  relatively  larger  allotments  than  Italy.  Poland,  and  Greece.)    Do  you  lavor- 

(a)  The  President's  proposal? 22.3 

(h)  No  changes  in  immigration  policy? -..II^IIimiIIIlIIIIlIIIII"IIIIII-I"II." 29.0 

(c)  Modification  but  not  complete  elimination  of  the  quota  system? I.III..."IIII""'I""I""""""""I"I       llllll W-' 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer .„ " I."""""""""""!""""""" 7.8 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  Is  agaui  the  subject  of  sharp  controversy.    Would  you  favor- 
fa)  Abolition  of  the  committee? _ 11.9 

fb)  Transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  Judiciary  Committee? ....'..".'-".'.'".".'." '."."-"-".".".'."-'"-' V ."-."-"" 24. 9 

(c)  Retention  of  the  committee  in  its  present  form? l.I.II"""""""""""""""" <5.8 

(d)  Other  response  or  no  answer ' ".. V-ll" 111 -'.11-11"."  1". .11"  111,1 .11" '"1" 17.^ 

CONGRESSIONAL  POLL 
Do  you  favor  having  your  Congressman  poll  you  for  your  views? 

Yes ..   92.8 

No """ 1.2 

Undecided 6.0 


Apnl  6,  1965 

The  Science  of  Oceanography 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tant new  science  of  oceanography  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  its  own  each 
vear  In  the  Congress,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Congress- 
man Bob  Wilson,  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  in  this  field.  On  March 
10  he  gave  a  very  penetrating  and 
thoughtful  speech  outlining  the  oppor- 
tunities ahead  in  oceanography.  He 
knows  what  is  being  done  in  this  field  by 
our  Government  and  he  has  some  highly 
constructive  suggestions  on  how  to  im- 
prove what  we  are  doing  and  to  stream- 
line the  way  we  do  it.  He  has  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  carry  out 
his  ideas.  I  would  like  to  include  his  re- 
cent remarks  at  this  time: 
Statement   of    Congressman    Bob    Wilson, 

Republican,  of  California,  Member,  House 

Armed  Services  Committee,  to  AIAA/USN 

Marine   Systems    and    ASW    Conference, 

March  10,  1965 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  needless  to  say,  I'd 
rather  be  there  enjoying  San  Diego's  climate 
than  here  in  Washington  today.  Being  an 
enthusiastic  chamber  of  commerce  member 
I  will  bet  100  to  1  with  the  meteorologists 
present  that  the  weather  is  better  there  than 
here. 

Then,  too,  I  vsrould  have  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  welcoming  each  one  of  you  personally 
to  our  dynamic  growing  area  which  has  be- 
come a  magnet  for  so  many  oceanographic 
and  related  scientific  endeavors.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  many  of  you  are  identified  with 
space  activities,  since  San  Diego,  which  de- 
veloped the  original  Atlas  booster  and  Mer- 
cury vehicles,  has  been  vitally  concerned 
with  developments  in  outer  space.  And  we 
likewise  share  a  mutual  interest  in  ocean- 
ography. The  pioneering  role  of  Scripps  In- 
stitute of  Oceanography  and  the  expanded 
activities  of  the  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory 
and  other  Federal  agencies  here  become  our 
credentials  in  this  field.  We  accept  with 
you  the  challenge  of  exploring  and  harness- 
ing the  power  and  benefits  of  the  ocean  and 
the  unexplored  lands  beneath  it. 

It  is  fitting  that  many  of  the  experts  in 
the  field  of  outer  space  are  now  turning  their 
eyes  from  the  distant  stars  to  the  oceans  lap- 
ping at  their  feet.  The  unexplored  depths 
of  the  sea  have  become  known  as  inner  space 
and  to  my  notion  that  is  a  fitting  name  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  it  can  help  to  ex- 
plain the  parallel  problems  that  pertain  to 
both  areas. 

In  less  than  10  years,  man's  experience 
has  progressed  in  outer  space  from  a  simple 
grapefruit-sized  satellite  to  actual  manned 
space  travel  plus  television  surface  contact 
with  the  Moon  and  the  imminent  closeup 
views  of  Mars. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  progress 
In  space4ias  stemmed  primarily  from  a  con- 
centration of  Interest  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  replaced  a  proliferation  of 
Interest  both  governmental  and  private. 
For  my  part  I  believe  the  vast  potential  of 
Inner  space  holds  so  much  more  promise 
and  potential  than  a  trip  to  the  stars  that  I 
ani  impatient  to  eliminate  governmental 
diffusion.    It    Is    time    to    coordinate    and 
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channel  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  a  program  that  will  turn  the 
plaais  and  dreams  of  many  of  you  into 
reailitles. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  creation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration — October  1,  1958 — is  the 
benchmark  from  which  progress  in  outer 
space  will  always  be  measxured.  I  believe  It 
is  time  for  the  formation  of  a  similar  agency 
concentrating  In  the  area  of  irmer  space. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  again  this 
year,  similar  to  my  original  bill  of  last  year, 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  National 
Oceanographic  Agency.  Under  the  peculiar 
techniques  of  nomenclature  this  would  be 
known  as  NOA,  a  literatlon  no  self-respect- 
inj  seadog  could  object  to.  NOA  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  realize  the  dramatic  potential 
of  oceanography. 

As  did  its  sister  agency,  NASA,  the  new 
NOA  v;ould  absorb  related  functions  from 
many  different  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  give  them  a  definition  of  pur- 
pose and  concentration  of  programs  that 
would  produce  far  more  progress  for  every 
doillar  invested. 

As  a  politician,  let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  political  reasons  why  oceanography  has 
lagged  on  the  national  scene.  Most  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  today 
look  to  Capitol  Hill  for  specific  sponsorship 
of  their  roles  and  missions.  Committees  of 
congress  are  given  the  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing the  activities  of  these  departments  and 
agencies.  For  example,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment looks  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  guidance  and  legislative  championing. 
The  Commerce  Department  must  gain  the 
approval  and,  In  fact,  the  support  of  the 
Ctorrunerce  Committees.  In  most  cases,  the 
committee  members  become  expert  in  these 
specific  areas  of  Interest  and  in  doing  so 
biecome  champions  of  that  particular  cause. 
'■  Yet,  poor  little  oceanography  with  Its  pro- 
-am parceled  out  among  22  different  bu- 
reaus, including  9  departments  or  agencies, 
IB  truly  an  orphan  with  little  chance  to  grow 
to  meaningful  maturity.  Space  exploration 
would  have  suffered  the  same  fate  had  not 
it  been  for  the  formation  of  NASA,  plus  a 
new  committee  in  Congress  with  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  NASA's  activities.  With  a 
champion  on  the  Hill,  you  can  be  sure  the 
fcause  of  oceanography  would  advance  more 
quickly,  with  more  meaningful  results. 

Now  I  recognize  that  opposition  to  such 
a  concept  Is  politically  Inevitable.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  the  oceanographic  ac- 
tivities In  various  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
departments  have  their  own  advocates  with- 
in such  units  and  resistance  to  change  out 
of  fear  of  the  unknown  Is  Inevitable  and 
even  understandable. 

NASA  faced  the  same  problem  during  its 
days  of  Incubation.  The  military  depart- 
ments, for  example,  loudly  protested  the  loss 
of  some  of  their  more  exciting  projects  to 
a  new  nonmllitary  agency.  Other  boards 
and  committees  threw  roadblocks  in  the  way 
I  but  reason  finally  prevailed  and  NASA  be- 
!   came  a  reality  with  attendant  results. 

We  can  expect  and,  In  fact,  are  already 
experiencing  doubts  and  verbal  roadblocks 
to  the  formation  of  NOA.  Yet,  I  submit 
that  those  who  fear  the  unknown  prospect 
of  giving  up  oceanographic  activities  and 
prerogatives  within  a  given  agency  are  being 
provincial  In  their  outlook.  Such  fears  are 
for  the  most  part  unfounded.  There  Is  no 
Intention  to  remove  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  those  oceanographic  ac- 
tivities that  directly  relate  to  military  needs. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  on  the 
contrary  the  Navy  will  find  that  a  combined 
agency  will  accomplish  more  in  her  behalf 
in  military  developments  than  she  could,  go- 
ing It  alone.     Many  programs  that  are  in- 


tegral within  existing  agencies  would  not  be 
carved  out  of  that  agency,  at  least  in  most 
instances.  For  example.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
even  Army  still  continue  space  research,  al- 
though at  a  reduced  level,  despite  NASA's 
prime  role  in  this  area. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  major  road- 
blocks to  the  adoption  of  a  new  agency  is 
the  matter  of  committee  jurisdiction.  The 
committees  in  Congress  would  likely  be  hesl- 
tant  to  approve  by  themselves  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  authority  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. Frankly,  I  expect  the  creation 
of  this  new  Agency  to  be  bogged  down  in  a 
legislative  morass  unless  a  clear-cut  directive 
from  the  White  House  gives  the  proposal  the 
solid  footing  it  needs.  ^  ^^  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
action  m  the  field  of  oceanography  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  agency  hinges  to  a 
great  extent  on  Presidential  sponsorship. 
The  new  Agency  would  be  a  creature  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  there- 
fore, the  Chief  Executive  must  be  the  enthu- 
siastic sponsor  of  a  departmental  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Involving  oceanography.  This 
does  not  mean  the  creation  of  a  neiy  Cabinet 
post,  but  it  does  mean  a  reshufBlng  of  over- 
lapping authority  In  this  vital  field  if  we  are 
to  have  the  necessary  progress. 

It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  such  an  agency 
has  not  been  in  effect  for  years.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  potential  benefit  to 
mankind  far  exceeds  the  probable  benefit 
from  space  exploration.  This  is  not  to 
downgrade  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
I  enthusiastically  support  research  projects 
in  this  area,  but  the  benefit  to  mankind  in 
terms  of  material  wealth  harvested  from  the 
sea  and  the  ocean  floor  makes  Federal  par- 
ticipation on  a  grand  scale  In  this  area  a 
sound  business  proposition. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  like  strange  philoso- 
phy from  a  member  of  a  political  party  that 
advocates  less  Federal  action  In  most  fields 
of  human  endeavor  and  more  reliance  on 
State  and  local  governments.  There  is 
nothing  Incongruous  about  my  position  on 
this.  In  fact,  It  jibes  very  well  with  the 
classic  interpretation  of  constitutional 
rights. 

Clearly,  the  seas  around  our  borders  are  a 
Federal  possession,  a  Federal  responsibility, 
and  a  Federal  opportunity.  Even  the  most 
conservative  constitutionalists  can  fully  sup- 
port an  all-out  federaUy  sponsored  oceano- 
graphic program.  This  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  Industry  or  States  or  communi- 
ties should  not  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
contribution  to  progress  also.  It  is  a  big 
ocean  and  Uncle  Sam  should  be  the  first  to 
say  "Come  on  in,  the  water's  fine." 

Federal  participation  in  oceanography  is 
heightened  by  the  implications  of  modern 
military  science.  Control  of  the  seas  has 
always  been  a  classic  goal  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  Up  to  recent  times, 
this  has  meant  control  of  the  sealanes  for 
surface  ocean  traffic. 

All  of  us  know  now  that  the  new  dimension 
of  depth  has  compounded  the  military  prob- 
lem and  made  so-called  control  of  the  sea 
ever  so  much  more  dlfflctilt.  Competition 
among  nations  In  this  area  has,  frankly,  been 
the  greatest  prod  that  oceanography  has  had 
in  its  lifetime.  Much  of  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  in  recent  years  must  be  laid  direct- 
ly at  the  door  of  the  Navy  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  other  military  departments. 
Expenditures  for  deep  submergence  research, 
sonar,  and  ocean  fioor  mapping  have  had  a 
distinct  military  significance.  The  Honor- 
able Robert  W.  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Research  and  Development, 
announced  to  Congress  yesterday  that  the 
Navy's  oceanographic  program  has  increased 
9  percent  In  the  past  year,  and  a  request  for 
$129  miUlon  Is  Included  in  the  new  Navy 
budget  for  1966. 
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This  Is  a  healthy  sum  of  money.  Why, 
then,  my  Interest  In  making  a  nonmilitary 
agency  the  chief  advocate  of  an  oceano- 
graphlc  program?  For  one  reason,  the  or- 
phan, oceanography,  has  grown  out  of  his 
adolescence  and  is  ready  for  long  pants.  The 
military  must,  of  course,  continue  to  have  a 
dominant  role  and  interest  In  oceanography 
Just  as  it  has  in  space  activities.  We  must 
not,  however,  fence  off  the  oceans  to  give 
them  the  status  of  a  battlefield,  for  this 
would  deny  to  our  people  the  maximum 
beneficial  use  of  this  enormous  asset. 

Right  now  I  give  full  credit  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  its  recognition  of 
the  need  for  coordination  In  this  field.  The 
Inter-Agency  Oceanographlc  Committee, 
originated  under  the  experienced  and  capable 
hands  of  Dr.  Wakelln.  and  sparkplugged  by 
Comdr.  Bob  Abel,  has  achieved  remarkable 
results  In  tying  together  a  lot  of  loose  ends 
and  eliminating  at  least  some  duplication  of 
effort  in  this  field.  I  must  give  credit  to 
Adm.  Denys  Knoll,  Chief  Oceanographer  of 
the  Navy,  and  his  predecessor,  Adm.  Ed 
Stephan,  who  despite  their  military  lean- 
ings and  the  mission  of  their  office,  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  and  foster 
nonmilitary  potentials  as  they  developed  un- 
der their  military  programs. 

Industry  Is  awakening  to  the  profit  po- 
tential of  oceanography  and  this  Is  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  encouraging  signs  of 
real  maturity.  When  science,  through  Its 
laboratory  experiments  and  computations, 
develops  processes  and  products  that  have 
a  profit  potential,  all  mankind  becomes  the 
beneficiary  in  one  degree  or  another.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  interest  of  many  defense 
Industries  is  excited  and  spurred  on  by  the 
prospect  of  additional  Federal  funds,  but  I 
am  not  critical  of  the  Interest.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
Congress  I  have  seen  many  military-devel- 
oped sinews  of  war  become  the  muscles  of 
commerce.  Who  can  forget  that  the  707 
or  DC-8,  that  brought  many  of  you  to  San 
Diego  would  still  be  In  the  dreams  or  on  the 
drawing  board  of  engineers  and  scientists 
had  it  not  been  for  military  necessity?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  military  oceanographlc 
programs  of  today  will  lead  to  a  better  life 
for  future  generations? 

Getting  back  to  the  problems  of  arousing 
effective  political  interest  and  action  in 
oceanography.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you  that  great  interest  has  been  shown  In 
recent  years  by  Members  of  Congress.  In 
the  88th  Congress,  which  concluded  last  De- 
cember, over  50  bills  were  introduced  to 
benefit  the  oceanographlc  program.  Ad- 
mittedly, most  of  them  died  aborning,  but 
the  fact  that  so  many  were  introduced  is  a 
sign  that  progress  Is  being  made.  If  you  will 
pardon- an  alliteration:  With  so  many  "polit- 
ical eggs"  being  spawned,  at  least  a  few  are 
bound  to  make  It  back  to  the  open  sea. 
The  efforts  of  Senator  Magnuson  and  my 
colleagues,  Congressmen  Herbert  Bonner,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Alton  Lennon,  of  North 
Carolina,  H.^stincs  Kecth  of  Massachusetts, 
Tom  Pelly,  of  Washington,  and  especially 
Geoece  p.  Mn-LER.  of  California,  and  Wil- 
LMM  M.\iLLiARD,  of  California,  deserve  your 
enthusiastic  appreciation  and  support. 

If  you  will  allow  me  now  to  move  from 
the  political  into  the  educational  arena,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  obvious  point  regard- 
ing the  Importance  of  increased  educational 
activity  in  this  field. 

It  Is  amazing  how  few  universities  offer 
programs  leading  to  degrees  in  ocean  sciences 
or  ocean  engineering.  I  venture  to  say  more 
courses  in  restaurant  management  or  stage 
designing  are  offered  to  our  young  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  textbooks 
have  been  printed  on  finger  painting  than 


oceanography.  This  is  Lard  to  comprehend, 
because  no  field  could  offer  young  people  the 
exciting  prospects  of  exploration,  danger, 
sportsmanship,  recreation,  and  remuneration 
as  does  oceanography. 

James  Webb,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
has  taken  a  bold  step  in  advocating  grants 
of  $25  million  for  predoctoral  training  In 
space  research.  Over  185  universities  are 
working  on  NASA-sponsored  research  proj- 
ects. An  estimated  3,000  graduate  students 
will  be  engaged  in  research  and  advanced 
training  In  space  sciences  this  year.  What 
a  contrast  with  our  own  field  of  Interest. 

Yo\i  and  I  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  the  unrealized  potential  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  the  Importance  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  effort  in  this  field  if  we  are  to  make 
significant  progress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  tell  you  today  that  I 
am  optimistic  for  increased  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  your  problem  and  a  vastly  expanded 
Federal  Interest  and  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility. I  would  be  less  than  hiunan  If  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  envious  of  yotir  pros- 
pects for  the  future  In  this  exciting  and  re- 
warding endeavor.  Were  It  not  for  the  2-year 
contract  which  I  recently  received  from  the 
electorate,  I  might  be  tempted  to  Join  you. 
In  lieu  of  this,  I  assure  you  of  my  continuing 
interest  and  emphatic  support  of  your 
chosen  profession. 

Who  knows.  If  my  contract  is  not  renewed, 
I  may  be  knocking  at  your  door  for  a  Job 
on  the  ocean  bottom. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
certed effort  is  being  made  to  destroy  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  as  it  relates  to  ad- 
mission of  immigrants,  and  make  admis- 
sible hundreds  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional immigrants  each  year.  I  am 
convinced  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  admitted  that  we  already  have  one  of 
the  most  generous  immigration  policies 
in  the  world,  though  he  favors  a  few 
changes. 

This  effort  to  destroy  our  quota  system 
and  open  the  floodgates  for  new  cate- 
gories of  admissions  should  be  defeated. 
I  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject  in 
testimony  given  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished member  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  is  chairman.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  that 
statement: 

Statement  or  O.  C.  Fisher  Before  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Immigration,  House  Judiciary 

COMMITTIE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  record  my  op- 
position to  H.R.  2580.  This  measure  would 
destroy  our  ttme-tested  traditional  national 
origins  system  of  admitting  immigrants  from 
European  countries.  It  would  transfer  from 
the  Congress  to  the  Executive  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  how  many  Immigrants 


would  be  admitted  each  year.  It  would  gi« 
to  a  politically  appointed  commission  power 
to  decide  who  would  be  admitted  and  from 
what  country  they  would  come.  This  womri 
create  a  bonanza  for  immigration  lawyers 
and  Infiuence  peddlers,  and  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  purposes  of  this 
proposal  are  obscured  in  political  motiva- 
tions, emotionalism,  claims  of  racial  dis. 
crimination,  alleged  foreign  policy  embarrass- 
ments,  and  a  contention  that  we  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  the  skills  of  those  who  would 
be  admitted  under  the  new  policy  that  is 
proposed. 

Now,  what  are  the  real  purposes  of  this 
bill?  One  man  described  it  as  a  numbers 
game,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  fairly  accurate 
description.  The  real  purpose  is  to  Increase 
the  number  of  people  who  can  be  admitted 
to  this  country  each  year.  We  might  as  well 
be  frank  about  it. 

The  alleged  discrimination  Is,  of  course, 
ridiculous.  Since  admissions  from  various 
European  countries  Is  now  based  upon  the 
ratio  of  people  from  those  nations  who  were 
here  In  1920,  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to 
contend  that  the  Italians,  the  Russians,  the 
French,  or  others  discriminated  against  this 
country  because  more  of  them  did  not  choose 
to  emigrate  here  prior  to  1920.  In  other 
v/ords,  discrimination  has  no  place  In  this 
discussion. 

Likewise,  the  claim  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment runs  Into  embarras.sing  situations  be- 
cause all  nations  are  not  treated  alike,  Is,  in 
my  judgment,  fiimsy  and  very  farfetched. 
Other  nations.  In  their  wisdom,  impose  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  admission  of  immigrants, 
and  so  do  we.  That  Is  their  business,  and 
we  have  our  business  to  look  after. 

Th-  same  Is  triie  of  trade  policies.  Some 
of  our  people  did  not  like  the  Common 
Market  when  it  was  announced  some  years 
ago.  Diplomats  representing  the  member 
nations  that  comprised  the  Common  Mar- 
ket could  have  reported  to  their  respective 
governments  that  they  were  embarrassed  by 
claims  of  discrimination  from  some  of  their 
foreign  counterparts.  But  who  would  con- 
tend that  those  countries  were  for  that  reason 
under  any  obligation  to  rescind  their  trade 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  to  serve  their 
own  self-interest? 

The  matter  of  limnlgratlon  policy,  as  with 
trade  policy,  is  purely  a  domestic  issue,  and 
has  always  been  treated  as  such  by  all  coun- 
tries. 

It  could,  of  course,  be  contended  that  we 
discriminate  against  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Italians,  and  all  quota  countries  because 
we  admit  people  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere without  any  quota  restrictions  at  all. 
In  a  manner  of  speaking,  that  Is  true.  But 
that  is  a  part  of  our  policy,  the  making  of 
which  comes  under  the  head  of  our  own 
business.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  we 
admit  an  Argentinean  without  regard  to  any 
quota  does  not  mean  that  we  consider  that 
South  American  as  a  better  person  than 
an  Englishman  who  can  be  admitted  only 
under  a  strict  quota. 

I  mention  this  to  Illustrate  how  ridiculous 
Is  the  discrimination  contention.  It  simply 
has  no  place  in  this  discussion. 

The  real  question  to  be  resolved  Is:  Do 
we  need  more  Immigrants?  We  now  admit 
about  300,000  a  year.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
Is  too  many,  under  present  conditions.  We 
already  have  196  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try. The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  growth  we  will  have 
372  million  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  By 
the  year  2000  It  is  estimated  world  popula- 
tion wlU  approximate  6  billion,  and  that 
at  the  present  growth  rate  It  will  pass  25 
billion  by  2070. 
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It  18  imperative  that  we  consider  our  nor- 
mal population  growth,  and  the  population 
^Dlt«lon  around  the  world,  In  the  fashion- 
IM  of  immigration  policies  for  the  admis- 
sion of  more  people  to  this  country. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  those  who  insist  this 
leeislation  is  needed  in  order  to  be  able  to 
atoiit  more  skilled  people.  Again,  I  am 
convinced  that  is  an  excuse,  not  a  reason.  I 
simply  do  not  believe  very  many  people  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  supplying  more 
trained  and  skilled  people  for  oiu:  labor  mar- 
ket I  bave  not  heard  that  appeal  coming 
from  prospective  employers.  On  the  con- 
trary it  comes  from  the  politicians  and  or- 
ganized selfish-interest  pressure  groups  as 
an  excuse  to  Justify  their  desire  to  have  our 
restrictions  broken  down  so  more  people  can 
be  admitted.  Besides,  our  present  law  con- 
tains the  same  preferential  treatment  for 
skilled  people  as  is  proposed  In  H.R.  2580. 
Yet  I  understand  that  only  2,500  Inunlgrants 
were  admitted  because  of  special  skills  last 
year. 

N^  IMMIGRANTS  SWELL  RELIEF  ROLLS 

Another  reason  we  do  not  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  immigrants  is  because  of  the 
burden  they  become  to  so  many  localities  in 
terms  of  unemployment,  housing,  education, 
crime,  subversive  activities,  and  assimilation 
problems  in  some  instances. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  most  of  our  new 
Immigrants  are  good  people  and  deserving. 
But  despite  the  screening,  the  records  are 
replete  with  instances  of  bad  characters  who. 
though  relatively  few  In  ntunber,  manage  to 
get  in  despite  all  precautions. 

We  are  told  there  are  35  million  in  this 
country  who  are  poverty  stricken  or  are  in 
that  general  category.  We  have  scores  of 
welfare  programs,  local.  State,  and  Federal, 
the  costs  of  which  have  increased  astronomi- 
caUy  in  recent  years.  Yet,  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  want  to  admit  more,  a  good  many 
of  whom  would  undoubtedly  be  added  to  re- 
lief rolls  or  would  otherwise  become  burden- 
some. In  other  words,  we  have  our  hands 
full  trying  to  handle  om  own  problems  with 
our  5  million  unemployed  and  others  who 
are  In  need  of  retraining,  rehabilitation, 
and  other  types  of  help. 

Now,  what  will  the  proposed  Increase 
amount  to?  Sponsors  estimate  It  will  be 
about  60,000  a  year,  bringing  the  total  to 
about  360,000.  If  that  Is  true,  then  why  not 
put  an  overall  celling  of  360.000  on  the  total 
number  who  can  be  admitted  in  any  one 
year,  and  write  it  into  the  law?  I  daresay 
sponsors  would  not  stand  for  that. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Increase  will  prob- 
ably be  substantially  mere  than  that  if  taie 
bill  is  passed.  There  is  simply  no  way  of 
estimating  the  number  of  refugees,  Asiatics, 
Africans,  and  others  who  would  be  admissible 
under  the  terms  of  H.R.  2580,  because  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  in  advance  how 
many  of  the  ellgibles  will  choose  to  seek  ad- 
mission and  how  many  of  the  applications 
win  be  granted.  Estimates  of  the  total  in- 
crease run  as  high  as  1  million  a  year.  Per- 
haps that  figure  is  a  bit  extravagant,  but  I 
will  not  be  surprised  if  more  than  a  half 
million  come  in  each  year  under  the  Celler 
bin,  if  enacted. 

In  addition,  we  must  assume  that  pressures 
for  increases  In  the  nonquota  category  will 
occur  In  the  years  ahead.  Rate  of  population 
growth  in  Latin  America  is  the  highest  In 
the  world,  and  there  is  much  poverty.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  already  overpopulated 
area  of  Latin  America  will  double  during  the 
next  20  years.     So  we  must  brace  ourselves 

for  stepped-up  pressures  to  admit  more  of 

those  people. 
The  big  Increase  under  the  Celler  proposal 

would  come  primarily  from  Africa,  Asia,  and 

some  from  southern  Europe. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
this  legislation  Is  simply  too  Important  to  be 
decided,  or  even  influenced,  on  the  basis  of 
politics  or  emotionalism.  We  are  playing  for 
keeps.  Once  this  bill  Is  enacted,  the  die  is 
cast. 

We  already  have  a  good  Immigration  law. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act,  which  reenacted  the  provisions 
now  under  attack,  was  passed  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto  on  June  26,  1952,  by  a  vote  of 
278  to  112  In  the  House  and  57  to  26  In  the 
Senate.  I  am  convinced  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  It  retained.  I  recently  sub- 
mitted a  questionnaire  to  every  voter  In  my 
district,  and  Included  the  immigration  Issue. 
The  responses,  which  have  been  tabulated, 
revealed  that  78  percent  of  my  constituents 
are  opposed  to  the  proposed  changes.  There 
Is  a  lot  more  grassroot  opposition  to  this 
bin  than  the  sponsors  realize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  considering  this  legis- 
lation let  us  think  In  terms  of  what  Is  best 
for  America  and  its  future.  Are  we  to  become 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  siuplus  popula- 
tions of  other  countries? 

Above  everything,  let  us  keep  control  of  Im- 
migration in  the  Congress  where  it  belongs. 
Someone  wisely  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  mathematician  select  who 
comes  here,  under  a  formula,  than  to  have  a 
politician  do  it,  without  any  formula  at  all. 
With  that  I  agree. 

I  respectfully  iKge  the  conunlttee  to  reject 
this  bill. 


Internal  Revenue  Service  Should  Request 
Authority  To  Waive  Interest  on  Under- 
withholding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Internal 
Revenue  Sei-vice  Commissioner  Sheldon 
S.  Cohen  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
statement  promising  sympathetic  con- 
sideration for  those  taxpayers  suffering 
hardship  in  paying  balances  of  1964  in- 
come taxes  because  of  underwithholding 
last  year.  Tlie  announcement  would 
seem  to  concur  with  the  concept  of  H.R. 
4659,  which  I  introduced  in  February  to 
permit  taxpayers  owing  balances  because 
of  underwithholding  to  spread  payments 
over  the  coming  12  months  without 
penalty.  ^ 

Mr.  Cohen  camiot  waive  interest  on 
unpaid  balances,  inasmuch  as  Congress 
alone  has  authority  in  this  matter.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a  request  from 
Mr.  Cohen  would  stimulate  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  both  Houses 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  before 
the  April  15  deadline,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  he  will  choose  to  make  a  request  of 
this  nature  without  delay. 

My  view  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  needlessly  lax  in  failing  to  give 
proper  notice  that  payroll  deductions 
might  not  cover  total  tax  bills  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  change  in  tax  rates  dur- 
ing the  1964  calendar  year.  Since  intro- 
ducing H.R.  4659  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  number  of  employees  right  here  on 


Capitol  Hill  that  they  were  shocked  in 
making  up  their  tax  returns  to  learn 
that  deductions  had  fallen  far  short  and 
that  they  are  now  faced  with  an  in- 
debtedness of  serious  proportions.  If  our 
own  congressional  staff  members  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place,  how 
in  the  world  should  we  expect  people 
back  in  our  home  districts  to  be  aware  of 
the  situation? 

I  have  seen  a  niunber  of  advertise- 
ments by  banking  and  lending  institu- 
tions offering  to  make  money  available — 
at  regular  interest  rates — for  taxpayers 
who  need  to  catch  up  on  their  IRS  bills 
before  April  15.  While  it  may  be  gratify- 
ing to  stockholders  of  these  business 
houses  to  experience  increased  activity  in 
the  loan  departments,  there  is  no  justi- 
fiable reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  allow  its  own  pegligence  to 
create  a  minor  boom  of  this  kind. 

Until  Mr.  Cohen  made  his  announce- 
ment, there  was  a  veiT  serious  question 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  bank  loans.  His  leni- 
ence has  apparently  solved  that  problem, 
yet  there  still  remains  the  matter  of 
whether  it  is  in  propriety  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  charge  interest  on  the 
befuddled  taxpayer  who  through  no  fault 
of  his  owm  vAW  be  in  arrears  with  IRS 
beginning  April  15.  Mr.  Cohen's  ap- 
proach would  seem  to  answer  in  the  neg- 
ative. I  hope  that  he  ulll  support  this 
inclination  \^ith  a  request  for  a  waiver 
of  interest,  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will 
act  with  all  haste  to  preclude  the  ineq- 
uity that  is  at  present  in  making. 


VoHng  Rights  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
introduction  of  a  voting  rights  bill  that, 
if  enacted,  will  reflect  sound  progress, 
based  upon  uniform  principles  of  law, 
in  an  area  of  paramount  importance. 

As  I  sat  in  this  Chamber  and  listened 
to  our  President  speak  on  this  subject 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  sensed  that  the 
Chief  Executive  was  echoing  the  senti- 
ments previously  expressed  by  so  manj' 
of  us  who  had  already  registered  strong 
support  for  legislative  action  to  insure 
that  the  basic  rights  guaranteed  the  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation  by  our  Constitution 
were  not  denied.  When  we  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  we  were  hopeful  that  we 
had  devised  an  effective  means  to  com- 
bat the  discrimination  problem.  But.  as 
subsequent  events  have  proved,  that 
measure  was  not  enough;  something 
more  is  needed. 

Following  the  President's  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
a  reporter  stopped  me  in  the  corridor  to 
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inquire  as  to  my  reaction  to  the  message. 
My  immediate  response  was  that  "I  hope 
Congress  will  be  prompt  and  decisive  in 
its  action."  Further,  I  said  that  I  would 
be  awaiting  the  administration's  pro- 
posed legislation,  hoping  that  it  would 
effectively  deal  with  the  problem  which 
now  had  reached  a  crisis  stage. 

The  administration's  bill  was  filed  and 
I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  was  disappointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  say  we  must  clear  up  this 
Southern  problem.  I  believe  that  we 
must  take  action  to  eliminate  the  Amer- 
ican problem  of  voting  discrimination 
wherever  it  is  practiced.  Yes,  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  the  action  Congress 
takes  should  apply  throughout  the  50 
States. 

The  administration's  bill  was  drafted 
during  a  period  of  great  tension  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  at  a  time  when 
emotions  were  high.  At  first  glance,  a 
number  of  people  hailed  the  measure. 
I  was  not  in  that  group.  I  applauded  its 
stated  objectives,  but  not  its  suggested 
methods.  I  could  see  that  the  proposal 
was  deficient  in  several  respects. 

Since  that  time,  we,  on  the  minority 
side,  have  been  working  strenuously  to 
develop  a  plan  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
in  the  administration's  bill.  What  has 
emerged  is  being  labeled  as  a  construc- 
tive Republican  alternative,  but  let  me 
strongly  emphasize  that  I  am  not  seeking 
to  afiBx  a  party  label  to  the  measm-e  that 
is  finally  enacted  into  law.  We  are  after 
headway,  not  headlines. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
specifics  from  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced. 

A  Federal  examiner  is  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  when  the  At- 
torney General  receives  25  or  more  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  a  county  al- 
leging denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  The  examiner 
immediately  determines  whether  these 
persons  are  qualified  to  vote.  Challenges 
by  the  State  may  be  made  to  a  Federal 
hearing  oflScer,  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  within  10  days,  and 
the  hearing  officer  must  render  his  deci- 
sion 7  days  thereafter. 

Detei-mination  by  the  hearing  officer 
that  25  or  more  persons  are  denied  suf- 
frage because  of  race  or  color  establishes 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination. 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  appoint  such  addi- 
tional Federal  examiners  and  hearing 
officers  as  necessai-y  to  register  all  other 
persons  within  the  country  who  may  be 
subject  to  discrimination. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  appeal  of  the 
hearing  officer's  decision  to  the  local  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Appeals  if  made  within  15 
days.  All  persons  found  qualified  to  vote 
by  the  examiners  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
Those  who  are  challenged  shall  vote  pro- 
visionally until  the  appeal  is  decided  by 
the  hearing  officer  and  the  court.  Pro- 
visional voting  will  encourage  a  prompt 
determination  of  the  appeal.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  provides  exactly  the 
same  appeal  procedure,  except  that  there 
Is  no  authority  for  provisional  voting. 


The  bill  provides  that  examiners  shall 
disregard  literacy  test  requirements  for 
persons  who  possess  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion. But,  Federal  examinei's  under  this 
bill  will  apply  to  all  other  persons  a 
State's  literacy  test,  provided  it  is  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  requires  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  literacy  tests  in  a  few  States 
or  their  subdivisions,  caught  in  its  net,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  the  tests  or  how 
fairly  applied.  At  the  same  time,  the 
administration's  bill  permits  other  States 
to  enact  literacy  tests  in  the  future. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of 
physical  and  economic  coercion  and  in- 
timidation. It  permits  registrants  in  a 
county  in  which  a  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation has  been  established  to  bypass 
local  registrars,  if  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  subjected  to 
coercion  and  intimidation.  In  addition, 
our  bill  provides  for  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  against  those  officials  who  en- 
gage in  sndh  coercion  and  intimidation. 
The  administration's  bill  contains  simi- 
lar provisions  except  that  the  Attorney 
General  must  take  affirmative  action  to 
waive  the  requirement  that  a  person  first 
appear  before  a  local  registrar. 

The  bill  does  not  overturn  constitu- 
tional principles  by  requiring  States  tS 
establish  their  innocence.  The  adminis- 
tration's bill  does  do  this  by  presuming 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision,  covered 
by  the  bill,  guilty  of  discrimination  until 
it  receives  from  a  Federal  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment that  it  has  not  violated  the  15th 
amendment  in  even  one  instance  in  the 
past  10  years. 

The  bill  does  not  invalidate  laws  or 
ordinances  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  contravention  of  established 
constitutional  principles.  The  adminis- 
tration'Sf  bill  would  require  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  covered  by 
the  bill,  to  come  to  a  Federal  court  for 
validation  of  their  future  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  voting  requirements. 
Such  is  required  by  the  administration's 
bill  even  though  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  State  or  local  community  have 
never  been  found  to  be  discriminatory. 

In  summaiT,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
faces  up  squarely  to  the  problem  and 
offers  a  sensible  approach  to  a  prompt 
solution. 


A   Government   Lottery   as    a   Revenue- 


Raising  Device 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  study  the  advisability  of 
using  a  Government  lottery  as  a  revenue- 
raising  device. 


I  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  this 
committee  to  investigate  the  lottery. 
Surely,  the  obvious  ti'end  toward  the  lot- 
tery device  in  this  country  indicates  that 
the  national  lottery  idea  is  at  least  worth 
investigation. 

For  my  part,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  investigation  of  the  lottery  mecha- 
nism will  indisputably  prove  its  merit. 
I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  slu-ink  from 
social  and  financial  reality. 


April  6, 
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Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Richard  L. 
Roudebush,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Sixth  Indiana  District,  Before  the 
Indiana  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
Saturday,  April  3,  1965,  at  Marian 
College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
able  colleague  from  Indiana.  Congress- 
man Richard  L.  Roudebush,  has  led  a 
long  and  active  fight  for  the  past  4  years 
in  effort  to  obtain  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  for  the  late  Ernie  Pyle, 
famed  Hoosier  war  correspondent  during 
World  War  II. 

Congressman  Roudebush  has  won  wide 
backing  and  support  for  his  campaign 
in  behalf  of  an  Ernie  Pyle  stamp. 

This  applause  for  Congressman  Roude- 
bush's  efforts  comes  from  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  American  life,  including  millions 
of  World  War  II  veterans  who  recall 
Ernie's  fine  reporting. 

Congressman  Roudebush  was  recently 
invited  by  the  Indiana  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  to  present  an  address  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Ernie  Pyle,  a  native 
of  the  congressional  district  which  Con- 
gressman Roudebush  represents  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

His    remarks    concerning   this  great 
Hoosier  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  entire  body,  and  I  include  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Richard   L. 
Roudebush,    U.S.    House    of    Representa- 
tives, Sixth  Indiana  District,  Before  the 
Indiana  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
S.\turday,  April  3,   1965,  at  Marian  Col- 
lege, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 

And,  I  wish  to  thank  your  president,  Dr. 
James  Mason,  for  his  kind  invitation  to  speak 
before  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

It  was  requested  that  I  direct  my  remarks 
today  to  the  life  and  work  of  Ernie  Pyle,  the 
famed  Hoosier  war  correspondent  who  was 
killed  during  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  II. 

For  nearly  4  years  now,  we  have  been 
seeking  approval  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  Issuance  of  an  Ernie  Pyle  com- 
memorative stamp.  ' 

Ideally,  the  stamp  should  have  been  issued 
this  month  to  coincide  with  the  20th  annl- 


»r<;nrv  of  Ernie's  tragic  death  on  .the  tiny 
Sfic  atoll  of  le  Shlma.  located  west  of 

°Vn°ou?' campaign  to  obtain  a  commemora- 
tive stampTn^  honor  of  Ernie  Pyle.  we  have 
*  tfrted  literally  hundreds  of  civic  groups, 
SeS  oJganiza'tions.  and  other  interested 
nfrsonT  throughout  the  Nation. 
^Se  support  we  have  received  has  been 

'\ToTe1han  100  Members  of  Congress  have 
^ittpn  letters  lending  their  support. 
'^We  have  also  gained  the  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which  endorsed  the 
!tamD  by  formal  resolution  during  their  na- 
tS  convention  last  year  in  Cleveland. 

support  from  the  Journalistic  field  has  also 
been  most  gratifying. 

united  Features  Syndicate  endorsed  the 
-tamD  proposal  with  this  comment:  "Dur- 
intworld  war  II  it  was  our  privilege  to 
sviidicate  Ernie's  column  which  was  read 
re Igiously  by  families  and  friends  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
His  ability  to  offer  them  a  soldier's  Insight 
fnto  the  war,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he 
wrote  of  the  ordinary  foot  soldier,  endeared 
bim  to  the  Nation.  Ernie  was  a  Journa  Ist 
in  the  very  best  tradition,  setting  a  high 
standard   that  reporters   strive   to   emulate 

The  Wyoming  Press  Association,  the  Geor- 
gia press  Association— representing  225  news- 
°  pers— the  Kansas  Press  Association,  the 
New  York  Press  Association,  and  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware press  associations  have  all 
supported  our  eflforts. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  support 
from  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  New  York  associated  dailies,  and  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Our  campaign  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
perhaps  the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  United 
States— the  Medal  of  Honor  Society. 

Chartered  by  Congress  in  1958.  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Society  limits  its  membership  to 
persons  who  have  received  this  Nation's 
highest  military  award— the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

In  a  letter  to  Postmaster  Gronouskl,  the 
society  declared.  "Ernie  Pyle  not  only  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  vTrlting  brilliantly 
about  the  brave  and  noble  deeds  of  our  flgiht- 
ing  forces  overseas  but  added  new  stature  to 
his  profession  by  combining  his  unique  and 
warm  personal  talents  with  responsible  and 
objective  reporting.  In  this  manner  his 
work  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
morale  of  our  troops  as  well  as  the  men  and 
women  on  the  homefront." 

In  addition,  we  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  1723)  which  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  Ernie  Pyle  stamp. 

As  of  today,  the  Post  Office  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  has  not  acted  favorably  on  this 
4-year  effort  in  support  of  an  Ernie  Pyle 
stamp. 

They  are  scheduled  to  meet  two  more 
times  this  year,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
the  Ernie  Pyle  sta'hip  could  be  on  either 
agenda. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  most  restrained  in 
my  criticism  of  the  delay  in  acceptance  of 
this  stamp,  which  Incidentally,  would  be  the 
first  time  a  working  newspaperman  has  been 
so  honored. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  I  have  not 
been  exactly  elated  with  the  many  times 
that  Ernie  Pyle  has  been  overlooked. 

Last  winter  it  was  discouraging,  to  say  the 
least,  when  the  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced it  was  honoring  an  Italian  poet 
born  700  years  ago,  and  a  foreign  political 
document  signed  750  years  ago. 

And,  I'm  sure  you  have  all  seen  the  dif- 
ferent birds  and  animals  that  adorn  some  of 
our  new  commemorative  stamps. 


I  am  an  admirer  of  wildfowl,  but  I  do 
believe  a  valid  case  has  been  made  for  the 
Issuance  of  an  Ernie  Pyle  commemorative 
stamp. 

Like  millions  of  Americans  who  went  over- 
seas in  World  War  II.  my  interest  in  Ernie 
Pyle  stems  back  to  that  period. 

The  life  and  work  of  this  newspaperman 
had  an  enormous  impact  on  millions  of 
Americans. 

No  other  Journalist  ever  evoked  such  mass 
affection  as  was  accorded  him  during  his 
tenure  as  a  national  figure. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  reason  for  this. 
He   bridged   a   gap   in   the   knowledge   of 
the  Great  War  and  of  the  men  who  were 
waging  it — a  gap  which  was  not  appreciated 
until  his  reporting  began  to  span  it. 

Many  other  war  Journalists  were  as  enter- 
prising, as  brave,  as  impeccably  accurate  in 
their  war  dispatches  as  Ernie  Pyle. 

No  other  correspondents,  however,  told  the 
story  of  the  soldier  with  such  insight  and 
such  moving  sympathy. 

And  his  personality  so  permeated  his  col- 
umn, as  it  had  done  in  peacetime  with  a 
smaller  audience,  that  readers  came  to  think 
of  him  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  their 
friend — their  friend  Ernie. 

As  a  GI,  in  Africa  and  Italy,  I  knew  Ernie 
Pyle  by  reputation  as  a  friend  and  a  true 
chronicler  of  the  war. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  the  Sixth 
Indiana  District.  I  now  represent  the  area 
where  Ernie  was  born  and  raised  In  western 
Indiana. 

Many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  still 
reside  there,  and  these  folks  have  been  most 
helpful  in  our  campaign  to  obtain  a  com- 
memorative stamp. 

Petitions  requesthig  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment issue  a  commemorative  stamp,  have 
been  circulated  in  the  small  town  of  Dana, 
Ind.,  where  Ernie  was  born  on  August  3, 
1900.  ^    . 

"I  wasn't  t>orn  in  a  log  cabin,"  he  wrote  in 
one  of  his  columns,  "but  I  did  start  driving 
a  team  in  the  fields  when  I  was  9  years  old, 
if  that  helps  any." 

Ernie's  boyhood  was  not  unlike  that  of 
thousands  of  Indiana  farm  boys,  except  that 
he  was  an  only  child  and  was  left  to  himself 
a  good  deal. 

There  was  no  plumbing  in  the  home  where 
Ernie  Pyle  spent  his  boyhood.  There  was  a 
backhouse,  and  Ernie  took  his  baths  in  a 
washtub  near  the  woodstove  in  the  kitchen. 
When  Ernie  was  a  child  the  lack  of  such 
things  was  not  considered  a  deprivation  by 
resnectable  Indiana  farmers. 

Ernie  was  educated  at  Indiana  University 
where  he  majored  in  journalism. 

He  never  graduated.  After  attending  for 
31/2  years,  he  left  in  his  senior  year  after  his 
girl  friend  decided  in  favor  of  another  man. 
He  was  an  excellent  student  at  Indiana, 
became  editor  of  the  Daily  Student  and 
worked  on  the  yearbook. 

After  leaving  school,  his  first  Job  was  as  a 
reporter  on  the  La  Porte  Herald. 

This  was  just  a  brief  stepplngstone  for 
newspaper  Jobs  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
New  York. 

While  working  on  the  Washington  Dally 
News  he  met  Geraldlne  Slebolds,  of  Minne- 
sota, a  Government  worker  In  Washington, 
and  they  were  married  in  1926. 

Fed  up  temporarily  with  the  newspaper 
business,  he  drew  out  his  savings  and  bought 
a  model  T  roadster. 

Ernie  and  his  wife  took  a  long  trip,  driving 
leisurely  around  the  United  States. 

If  was  on  this  trip  that  he  originated  his 
"traveling"  column. 

From  1935,  until  the  war  broke  out,  Ernie 
and  his  wife  traveled  around  the  country, 
writing  stories  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
and  winning  quite  a  reading  public. 


Ernie  once  estimated  that  they  stayed  in 
more  than  800  hotels,  crossed  the  continent 
exactly  24  times,  fiew  in  66  different  air- 
planes, rode  on  29  different  boats,  wtilked 
200  miles,  gone  through  5  sets  of  tires,  and 
put  out  about  $2,500  in  tips. 

His  war  reporting  carried  the  same  kind 
of  homey  and  simple  quality  that  made  his 
travel  column  so  popular. 

Whether  writing  about  a  terrifying  air 
raid  in  London,  the  Normandy  invasion,  or 
a  group  of  soldiers  talking  about  home,  Ernie 
captured  the  Image  of  the  situation  that 
gave  his  millions  of  readers  back  home  in 
the  United  States  a  true  picture  of  the  war. 
His  reports  earned  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1943. 

His  two  books,  "Here  Is  Your  War."  pub- 
lished in  1943,  and  "Brave  Men,"  in  1944, 
were  both  best  sellers,  and  earned  a  fortune. 
Admired  by  the  public.  GI's  and  officers 
alike,  Ernie  left  the  European  theater  be- 
fore V-E  Day  to  cover  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
President  Roosevelt  had  been  dead  only 
5  days  when  Ernie  went  ashore  on  the  tiny 
Pacific  atoll  of  le  Shima,  on  April  17,  1945. 

Five  miles  square,  the  tiny  Island  was, 
nevertheless,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bitterest 
engagements  in  the  Pacific. 

Three  Japanese  airstrips  were  at  stake, 
and  the  77th  Infantry  Division's  official  his- 
tory of  the  battle  records  that  not  one  Jap- 
anese soldier  surrendered  and  did  not  stop 
kUling  untU  killed. 

On  April  18,  Ernie  rode  toward  the  front 
line  with  a  jeepload  of  troops  looking  for  a 
new  location  for  a  command  post. 

A  machinegunner  opened  fire  from  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  away,  and  Ernie  was 
struck  In  the  temple.    He  died  Instantly. 

He  was  buried  on  the  island,  and  the  body 
was  later  transferred  to  Hawaii  where  it  re- 
mains today,  at  the  National  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Pacific  in  Punchbowl  Crater. 

The  entire  Nation  was  saddened  by  the 
news  of  Ernie's  death,  and  he  received  many 
posthumous  honors. 

It  has  been  20  years  tills  month  since 
his  death,  and  he  is  still  remembered  by  the 
men  who  fought  in  World  War  II,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  followed  the  war 
through  his  columns. 

Today,  as  you  may  know,  the  Joiirnalism 
building  at  Indiana  University  is  named  in 
honor  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
great  Hoosier  to  be  honored  by  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp,  and  I 
pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  and  God  bless 
you. 


The  Buffalo  Eye  Bank  &  Research  Soci- 
ety: 20  Years  of  Service  to  the  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  6  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank  &  Research 
Society,  Inc.,  will  celebrate  its  20th  an- 
niversary. One  of  the  first  services  of 
this  type  in  the  United  States,  the  Buf- 
falo Eye  Bank  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  and  has  made  many  important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  eye- 
banking  throughout  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, through  its  primary  mission, 
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the  supplying  of  eyes  for  transplantation, 
it  has  deeply  afifected  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  For  these  reasons  the  20th  an- 
niversaiT  of  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank  is  an 
event  of  more  than  simply  local  or  re- 
gional significance.  In  honor  of  this  oc- 
casion and  in  recognition  of  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  the  many  citizens 
of  Buffalo  who  have  made  the  eye  bank 
a  success,  I  would  like  today  to  tell  you 
a  little  of  its  history  and  its  splendid 
accomplishments. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Lions  Interna- 
tional has  a  special  and  longstanding 
interest  in  sight  conservation  and  work 
for  the  blind.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  members  of  the  local  Lions 
Clubs  around  the  country  were  particu- 
larly excited  by  reports  of  successful  cor- 
neal transplants  that  were  being  pub- 
lished in  1944  and  1945.  The  Buffalo 
Host  Lions  Club  gave  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  ways  it  might  be  able  to 
help  the  medical  profession  with  this 
promising  new  development.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
since  there  would  be  a  tremendous  need 
for  eye  donations,  the  club  could  per- 
form a  valuable  service  by  soliciting  such 
donations  and  finding  ways  to  expedite 
eye  shipments.  That  is  how  the  Buffalo 
Eye  Bank  came  into  being. 

When  the  eye  bank  was  founded  in 
1945,  there  was  only  one  other  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  had  been  in  operation  only 
a  few  months.     Therefore,  since  there 
was  no  well-established,  experienced  or- 
ganization to  which  it  could  turn  for 
guidance,  the  Buffalo  E>'e  Bank  had  to 
develop   its   own   standards   and   tech- 
niques.    One  of  the  first  problems  was 
how  to  insure  the  safe  transportation  of 
eyes  to  various  hospitals.    To  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Eye  Bank  invented  an  eye  shipper  which 
immediately  proved  to  be  quite  popular 
and  is  now  in  use  in  eye  banks  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    The  importance  of  this  device 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate  for,  as  we 
can  readily  understand,  very  few  emer- 
gency transplants  could  be  performed  if 
doctors  were  forced  to  rely  on  their  own 
communities  exclusively.    In  this  type  of 
surgery,  timing  is  all-important.     Eyes 
can  be  stored  for  only  a  few  days;  more- 
over, an  injured  patient  can  be  kept  wait- 
ing just  a  short  time.    In  order  that  all 
donated  eyes  be  used  and  in  order  that 
every  possible  patient  be  helped,  the  eye 
shipper  Is  essential.    For  that  alone  the 
Buffalo  Eye  Bank  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  praise. 

The  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank 
felt  that  their  most  important  task  was 
to  build  up  a  large  file  of  eye  pledges. 
With  the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  help 
of  local  Lions  Clubs,  the  eye  bank  has 
carried  on  an  impressive  public  educa- 
tion campaign  and  has  now  accumulated 
more  than  60.000  donor  signatures. 
This  month  another  of  its  regular  bi- 
annual drives  is  being  held,  and  the  eye 
bank  hopes  to  surpass  even  the  6,000  new 
pledges  obtained  In  1963. 

While  providing  eyes  for  transplanta- 
tion Is  Its  major  service,  the  Buffalo  Eye 


Bank  &  Research  Society,  as  its  name 
suggests,  has  wide  interests  and  goals. 
From  the  beginning  it  realized  the  im- 
portance of  continued  research  in  eye 
surgery,  and  in  1949,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  University  of  Buffalo  and 
financial  support  from  the  Lions  Clubs, 
it  dedicated  a  research  and  pathology 
department  at  the  university.  Three 
years  later  local  Lions  Clubs  again  aided 
the  eye  bank,  this  time  in  assembling  a 
large  and  comprehensive  ophthalmic  li- 
brary. While  these  volumes  are  the 
property  of  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank,  the 
organization  has  wisely  and  generously 
placed  them  in  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Medical  School  library  so  that  they  will 
be  easily  accessible  to  students  and  re- 
searchers working  in  this  field. 

Two  other  services  of  the  Buffalo  Eye 
Bank  have  been  quite  helpful  to  groups 
attempting  to  establish  similar  organi- 
zations. One  of  these  is  its  manual  on 
eye  bank  administration.  The  other  is 
its  catalog  of  special  equipment  and  sup- 
plies which  is  the  only  catalog  of  this 
kind  and  which  has  filled  a  real  need  for 
our  country's  growing  network  of  eye 
banks. 

We  in  Buffalo  are  very  proud  of  the 
eye  bank,  not  only  for  what  it  has  done 
for  people  in  our  community  but  for 
what  it  is  doing  for  the  Nation.  The 
Buffalo  Eye  Bank  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  foundation  and  development 
of  the  Eye  Bank  Association  of  America 
and  serves  as  one  of  its  six  regional  col- 
lection and  distribution  headquarters. 
It  has  pledged  itself  to  continue  to  work 
for  expanded  eye-banking  services  and 
more  efficient  means  of  communication 
in  the  hope  that  with  each  succeeding 
year  an  ever-growing  number  of  people 
will  have  their  vision  restored. 

Today  there  are  more  than  80  eye 
banks  in  operation  in  the  United  Stated, 
and  together  they  help  restore  sight  to 
approximately  3,000  persons  a  year. 
While  this  is  an  accomplishment  to  be 
proud  of,  we  must  not  forget  that,  ac- 
cording to  official  estimates,  there  are  at 
least  30,000  more  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  either  totally  or  partially  blind 
who  could  benefit  from  transplants — if 
corneas  were  only  available.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  irpportant  that  all  of  us  who 
have  been  blessed  with  two  good  eyes 
take  that  simple  but  important  step  of 
signing  an  eye  donation  pledge.  I  can 
think  of  no  legacy  a  man  or  woman  could 
leave  that  would  cause  more  joy  than 
the  gift  of  sight  to  someone  who  had 
lived  in  darkness — and  no  satisfaction 
greater  than  the  knowledge  that  one's 
gift  would  so  immeasurably  enrich  the 
lives  of  others. 

For  its  20  years  of  leadership  and  out- 
standing humanitarian  service,  we  join 
today  in  congratulating  the  Buffalo  Eye 
Bank  &  Research  Society  and  its  legions 
of  loyal  supporters,  especially  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  Buffalo  area.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  eye  bank's  many  contri- 
butions, and  we  wish  it  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  years  ahead. 

We  also  want  to  express  our  personal 
good  wishes  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Spltzer  of 
Kenmore,  N.Y.,  whose  vision  and  drive 


have  helped  make  the  Buffalo  Eye  Bank 
&  Research  Society  the  great  institution 
it  is  today. 


Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  to  Hon.  John 
T.  Connor 


April  6, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  last  Saturday  to  accompany  the 
Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Commerce,  to  the  campus  of  my 
alma  mater,  Ohio  Northern  University 
at  Ada,  Ohio,  where  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters. 

The  Secretary's  address  at  the  found- 
er's day  convocation  was  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us,  and  I  include  it  with  my  remarks  as 
follows: 

Address  by  Secretart  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor 

I  am  most  happy  to  speak  here  at  Ohio 
Northern  at  the  kind  invitation  of  President 
Mcintosh  and  my  good  friend  Dean  Robert 
Plschells,  of  your  College  of  Pharmacy. 

I  have  known  Dean  Plschells  through  my 
own  past  connections  with  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry — connections  which  I  have 
severed  as  a  businessman  but  retained  as  a 
consumer.  The  headaches  you  get  In  gov- 
ernment  are  no  milder  than  those  you  get  In 
business. 

In  a  sense,  although  I  am  out  of  the  drug 
Indxistry,  I'm  still  very  much  concerned  with 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  Now  It  is 
their  economic  health  that  concerns  me  most 
urgently,  rather  than  their  physical  well- 
being.  But  the  two  are  closely  related.  A 
healthy  economy  requires  a  healthy  work 
force,  and  good  health  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
enjoy  fully  the  fruits  of  our  country's  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

So,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  no  less  than 
as  the  former  president  of  a  leading  pharma- 
ceutical firm.  I  am  Interested  in  what  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  Americans  healthy  physically 
and  economically.  This  Is  a  big  problem 
with  many  facets.  And  it  is  a  problem  that 
challenges  each  of  you  and  this  institution 
on  the  94th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

I  have  mentioned  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry  because  It  Is  a  link  we  share  through 
your  fine  School  of  Pharmacy,  but  also  be- 
cause what  Dean  Flschelis  and  his  faculty 
are  doing  here  this  weekend  is  symbolic  of 
the  challenge  we  face — whether  we  are  In 
education  or  business  or  government  or  one 
of  the  professions. 

I  helped  create  the  problem  he  and  the 
Nation's  pharmacists  are  facing.  My  former 
company  spent — and  Is  still  spending — about 
$30  million  a  year  to  discover  and  develop 
new  drugs.  Other  companies  spend  similar 
large  sums  to  help  create  the  biochemical 
armaments  of  the  war  on  disease. 

Together  they  have  helped  make  Ameri- 
can medicine  the  finest  In  the  world — not 
only  by  providing  the  medical  profession  with 
more  effective  drugs,  but  by  putting  those 
drugs  and  the  knowledge  of  their  use  Into 
the  hands  of  the  physician  and  into  the  cor- 
ner drugstore. 


vou  can  see  the  problem  this  rapid  change 
,tPs  for  the  pharmacist  who  has  been  out 
Tschool-even  for  a  few  years.  Most  of  the 
fris  doctors  are  prescribing  today  were  not 
'^^L  market  a  decade  ago.  And  most  of 
'"'e^resStions  the  pharmacist  willflll  5 
10  vears  from  now  could  not  be  written 
or  10  years     v,„,„»r,'t  heon  discovered 


?he  prescriptions  the  pharmacist  willflll  5 
*  10  vears  from  now  could  not  be  written 
?Sday.    The  drugs  haven't  been  discovered 

^^And  this  is  a  problem  that  is  appearing 
throuehout  our  society. 

^efe  is  an  explosion  of  knowledge  go  ng 
„n  all  around  us.  It's  coming  out  of  In- 
dustr lallaboratories  and  out  of  the  labora- 
S  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

S  it's  not  merely  an  explosion  of  scien- 
tiflTknowledge-ln  the  usual  sense.  Its 
much  more  than  a  rapid  expansion  of  our 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  biologica^ 
assets  of  our  life.  It  Involves  the  social  and 
piiitural  areas  as  well. 

The  sociologist,  the  political  scientist,  the 
nsvchologist  who  left  school  a  few"  years  ago 
Sn't  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  com- 
nuf^r  for  example,  Is  doing  to  his  field  of 
knowiedge-any  more  than  can  the  physicist 
or  chemist.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the 
economist  and  the  business  manager. 

And  it's  not  j\ist  the  computer  hardware 
or  anv  other  advance  In  equipment  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  change.  There  are  new 
Ideas  emerging  in  every  field  that  are  poten- 
tially  revolutionary  in  themselves. 

Our  experts  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  for  example,  are  working  to  develop 
the  Idea  of  the  noted  Harvard   University 
economist.     Prof.     VassUy     Leontlef,     Into 
an  important  tool  of  business  and  govern- 
ment policymaking.    Computers  are  Involved, 
but  the    Important    thing    Is    the    concept. 
And  the  results-called  the  "Input-outpuf 
tables— is  deceptively  simple.    It  boils  down 
to  a  set  of  tables  that  show  in  quantitative 
terms  the  complex  interrelationships  In  o\ir 
national  economy.    It  shows  how  much  busi- 
ness is  generated  In  each  segment  of   the 
economy  by  an  additional  dollar's  worth  of 
output  anywhere  In  the  economic  structure. 
Right  now  we  don't  know  Just  what  Impact 
the  development  of  these  Input-output  tables 
will  have.    But  you  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  next  generation  of  econamlsts  and 
businessmen  and  goverrunent  officials  won't 
be  able  to  do  its  Job  adequately  if  it  doesn't 
understand  the  use  of  this  and  similar  eco- 
nomic tools. 

Keeping  abreast  of  one's  field  today  Is  truly 
a  lifetime  Job.  Those  of  you  who  are  stu- 
dents here  have  reaUy  only  begun  your  edu- 
cation. You  may  never  come  back  to  Ohio 
Northern  for  a  special  course  or  seminar.  But 
Increasingly  more  and  more  college  graduates 
will  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  the 
campus — for  postgraduate  programs.  Like 
the  seminar  on  contemporary  pharmacy  being 
held  here  this  weekend,  these  programs  will 
be  designed  to  bring  you  up  to  date  and  to 
broaden  and  deepen  your  understanding  of 
the  changing  environment  In  which  you 
work. 

Businessmen  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  their  academic  groundings  in 
management  techniques.  They  also  are  find- 
ing that  periodic  sessions  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  are  very  valuable  means  of 
broadening  their  understanding  of  the  social 
and  political  changes  that  vitally  affect  their 
business  operations. 

So  I  think  It  is  particularly  symbolic  that 
a  seminar  on  contemporary  pharmacy  should 
be  part  of  this  annual  founder's  day  observ- 
ance. The  best  way  you  can  honor  the  past 
of  this  great  institution  is  to  look  to  Its  fu- 
ture.   And  this  Is  what  you  are  doing. 

Ohio  Northern  was  born  of  Henry  Solomon 
Lehr's  desire  to  raise  the  level  of  competence 
of  the  poorly  trained  public  school  teachers 
In  his  region.    He  was  trying  to  close  the  gap 


between  what  had  been  adequate — or  at  least 
tolerable — and  what  would  be  required  of 
teachers  in  a  burgeoning  American  economy. 
He  dealt  with  the  realities  of  the  present- 
recognizing  both   the  shortcomings   of   the 
past  and  the  opportunities  vinfolding  before 
our  country  and  our  people. 
I  think  we  must  do  the  same. 
President    Johnson    has    summoned    the 
American  people  to  the  task  of  building  a 
Great  Society.     He  has   enormovis  faith  in 
the  idealism  of  our  people  and  In  their  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  great  challenges.    But  there 
is  nothing  "poUyannlsh"  about  his  thinking. 
He  recognizes  that  Goverrunent  cannot  hand 
out  a  Great  Society  to  an  apathetic  people. 
He  realizes  that  we  must  do  this  Job  together 
over  whatever  period  of  time  It  may  take, 
and  that  most  of  the  work  must  be  done 
through     private     Initiative     rather     than 
through  Government  action. 

I  personally  think  this  calls  for  a  new  alli- 
ance of  the  campus  and  the  company — of 
the  academic  and  business  worlds — In  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  cope  with  the  problems  and 
exploit  the  opportunities  before  us.  I  think 
such  an  alliance  Is  especially  needed  in  the 
field  of  education,  manpower  development, 
and  employment  opportiinltles. 

I  say  "field"  rather  than  "fields"  because 
these  are  all  aspects  of  a  single  challenge. 
You  can  look  at  It  from  different  viewpoints. 
You  can  talk  about  the  need  to  develop  our 
manpower  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  Increasingly  sophisticated  economy.  You 
can  talk  about  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
a  Job  and  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood.  You  can  talk  about  his  obligation 
to  develop  marketable  skills,  or  about  the 
obligation  of  government,  business,  and  the 
schools  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  devel- 
op his  productive — and  human— potential. 

But  these  are  all  part  of  the  same  ball  of 
string.  And  you  know  the  answer  to  the 
question:  Where  do  you  start  to  \mravel  a 
ball  of  string?    You  start  anywhere. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  this  problem  of 
education,  hvunan  development,  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  You  start  where  you  are— 
whether  you  are  In  business.  In  a  classroom, 
or  in  a  position  of  public  or  conunvmity  in- 
fluence. 

As  a  businessman  and  now  as  head  of  a 
Government  agency  charged  with  promoting 
economic  development,  I  have  been  very 
much  concerned  vrtth  this  problem  of  match- 
ing our  manpower  supply  to  the  changing 
demands  of  an  increasingly  technical  and 
rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  shifts  on  both  sides  are  dramatic — on 
both  sides  of  this  supply  and  demand  rela- 
tionship. Not  only  is  there  continuing 
change  In  the  kinds  of  Jobs  required,  there 
Is  a  big  change  occurring- as  a  result  of  the 
postwar  baby  boom— In  the  labor  force 
available  for  these  Jobs. 

The  most  dramatic  change  In  Job  oppor- 
tunities, of  coiu^e,  has  been  the  decline  In 
farmworkers— from  37.5  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can workers  in   1900  to  only  5  percent  in 

1964 

The  proportion  of  factory  blue-collar 
workers,  however,  has  risen  only  slightly. 
But  there  have  been  substantial  changes 
within  this  group.  The  demand  for  un- 
sklUed  workers  has  dropped  sharply  from 
12  5  percent  to  5  percent.  The  demand  for 
skilled  workers  has  risen  from  10.5  to  14  per- 
cent and  the  demand  for  semiskilled  work- 
ers even  more— from  12.8  to  20  percent  of  all 

workers.  .        ^,^        „  _ 

The  big  growth  has  been  In  white-collar 
workers— from  less  than  one  In  flve  workers 
In  1900  to  nearly  half  the  work  force  In  1964. 
The  demand  for  professional,  technical,  and 
similar  workers  has  nearly  tripled.  The  de- 
mand for  managers  and  officials  has  risen 
50  percent.    And  the  percentage  in  clerical 


and  kindred  Jobs  has  Increased  fivefold  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Today  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  get  a  Job 
In  a  factory  without  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  get  an  office 
Job  without  this  minimum  educational  qual- 
ification. At  a  higher  level,  there  is  a  great 
unsatisfied  demand  for  top  quality,  highly 
educated  people  In  virtually  every  field.  In 
the  Commerce  Department,  we  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  lack  of  advanced- 
degree  people  capable  of  doing  engineering 
research  and  development — people  who  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  basic  scientific 
discovery  and  the  production  line. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  labor 
force  Is  growing  faster  than  In  the  previous 
postwar  period,  and  the  composition  of  the 
labor  force  Is  shifting  toward  youth  and  In- 
experience. 

Becavise  of  the  baby  boom  after  World  War 
II,  we  had  half  a  mUllon  more  young  people 
entering  the  labor  force  last  year  than  the 
annual  average  of  the  previous  5  years. 
Between  1957  and  1962,  the  total  labor  force 
grew  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  800.000 
a  year.  From  1962  to  1964,  It  grew  by  1.2  mU- 
llon a  year.  And  for  the  rest  of  this  decade, 
the  growth  is  expected  to  be  about  1.5  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  means  we  must  create  some 
9  million  new  Jobs — 1.5  mlUlon  a  year- 
Just  to  take  care  of  the  growth  In  the  labor 
force  through  1970. 

And  that  doesn't  Include  doing  anything 
about  the  4  mlUion  currently  unemployed, 
or  about  the  additional  workers  that  would 
move  Into  the  active  labor  force  If  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  Jobs  Improved  significantly. 
Another  major  change  in  the  labor  force 
Is  the  above-average  growth  In  nonwhlte — 
mainly  Negro — participation.  Although 
nonwhltes  make  up  only  slightly  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  current  labor  force,  they 
will  account  for  roughly  one-filth  of  the 
growth  In  the  labor  force  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade. 

This  constitutes  a  major  challenge  for 
both  education  and  business.  These  young 
Negro  men  and  women  must  be  equipped  In 
our  schools  and  colleges  to  fill  the  higher 
skilled  Jobs  that  will  be  opening  during  the 
rest  of  the  1960's  and  beyond.  But  they 
must  know  that  the  Jobs— which  formerly 
were  closed  to  them — will  be  there  and  wUl 
be  open  to  them  when  they  are  prepared  to 
take  them.  This  will  require  a  close  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  identify  and  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  these  young 
people — Including  the  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  their  motivation  to  obtain  higher 
education. 

Today  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes  In  the  labor  force  is  about  10  per- 
cent— double  the  rate  for  the  population  as 
a  whole.  For  teenagers  It  is  triple  the  gen- 
eral rate,  and  for  Negro  teenagers,  I  under- 
stand. It  runs  on  the  order  of  25  percent. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  manpower  de- 
velopment problem  from  the  business  point 
of  view.  But,  as  a  businessman,  nothing 
gave  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  helping  to  create  Jobs  for 
my  fellow  citizens. 

I  think  most  businessmen  feel  this  way. 
And  I  think  businessmen  are  ready  to  accept 
the  challenge  to  work  intimately  with  the 
educational  Institutions  and  governmental 
bodies  in  their  areas  to  help  create  Job  op- 
portunities for  every  pair  of  willing  hands. 
In  providing  an  adequate  education  for 
every  American,  there  is  a  role  for  each  of  ua 
to  play.  There  is  a  local  community  respon- 
sibility. The  State  has  a  major  respon- 
sibility. Our  churches  and  our  private  edu- 
cational institutions  have  a  big  opportunity. 
And  the  Federal  Government  has  an  impor- 
tant supplemental  role  to  play. 
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I  think  the  President's  education  program 
deserves  full  business  support.  I  am  not 
worried  about  Federal  aid  supplanting  local 
support  or  local  control  in  education.  The 
Job  we  face  In  education  is  so  big  that  we 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  And,  if  educa- 
tion is  among  the  most  important  biisiness 
of  our  society — and  I  think  it  is — we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  American  people  losing 
interest  in  it  at  the  local  and  community 
level. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  business  has  a 
special  obligation  to  support  institutions 
such  as  this.  Variety  in  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  an  important  support  and  safe- 
guard of  a  democratic  society.  But  it  must 
also   be    quality    education.    And    business 


corporations,  as  well  as  individual  business- 
men, who  have  the  means,  should  make  sup- 
port of  private  colleges  and  universities  one 
of  their  continuing  obligations. 

President  Johnson  pointed  out  recently 
that  this  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  that  ever  existed,  and  that  the  might 
of  past  empires  was  little  compared  with 
ours. 

"But,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  be  the 
President  who  built  empires,  or  sought 
grandeur,  or  extended  dominion.  I  want  to 
be  the  President  who  educated  young  people 
to  the  wonders  of  their  world — the  President 
who  fed  the  hungry — and  helped  the  poor 
to  find  their  own  way — and  enriched  the 
simple,  daily  lives  of  every  family.     And  I 


want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to  end 
hatred  among  his  fellow  men,  and  war  amone 
the  brothers  of  this^  earth."  ^ 

I  think  this  is  what  we  all  want.  I  think 
we  want  to  be  part  of  the  generation  that 
helped  make  these  things  possible  for  all 
our  fellow  men,   and  for   all   the  world. 

The  campus  and  the  corporation  represent 
two  of  our  most  important  means  of  further- 
ing this  ambition  for  America  and  mankind. 
I  think  they  must  work  together  in  mutual 
support  and  with  common  purpose  to 
achieve  our  goals.  I  am  confident  that  they 
can  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  an 
enlightened  and  capable  people  in  a  free 
and  prosperous  society. 

Thank  you. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD  used  this  word  of  the  Psalmist:  / 
will  'hear  what  God  will  say,  for  He  will 
speak  peace  unto  His  people. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  goodness,  our  minds 
and  hearts  frequently  turn  unto  Thee  in 
these  days  for  light  and  leading,  for  in- 
sight and  inspiration.  .  ^  ,    ,    • 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  oi  cir- 
cumstances and  crises  which  are  tragic 
and  trying  and  we  are  seeking  to  lay  hold 
of  Thy  agelong  moral  and  spiritual  val- 
ues for  courage  and  hope. 

Grant  that  in  our  struggles  we  may  be 
reponsive  to  Thy  commands  and  be  eager 
to  discover  and  obey  Thy  will  and  learn 
for  ourselves  the  help  that  there  is  for 
us  in   the   power   and   possibilities   of 

prayer.  ^  „    .V.       4. 

May  we  appreciate  more  fully  the  sat- 
isfaction and  the  security  we  may  expe- 
rience a-  we  join  the  prophets  of  old 
who  are  the  eternal  contemporaries  of 
all  who  love  and  serve  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


Robertson,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  HicK- 
ENLOOPER,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  United  States 
Government"  had  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  for  the  disposition  of  execu- 
tive papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 65-10. 


a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  died  on  Sunday  last  after  a 
short  illness. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  shall  ask  for  time  on 
Tuesday  next  so  that  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  pay  our  last  re- 
spects to  our  very  dear  and  distinguished 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Judge 
James  A.  Shanley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal  of  the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4527.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  800.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-474,  had  appointed  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  April 
18  to  25,  1965:  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
CXI 466 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.  ^,  _^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quoriun 

is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  67] 

Abernethy  Grover  g'^^f  •  ^*^^- 

Ashley  Hathaway  Powell 

Baldwin  ichord  ^^fn^fr 

Berry  Irwin  Springer 

Bonner  Jones.  Ala.  fjafford 

CahlU  Long,  Md.  bteea 

Cellar  McCuUoch  Sweeney 

Cleveland  McDowell  7°^i,„„ 

Evans,  Colo.  MallUard  Srn^^^m^ 

Grabowski  Morrison  Williams 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  401 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^__^__ 

THE    LATE    HONORABLE   JAMES    A. 
SHANLEY 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ^.     ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  take  tWs 
time  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  tiie 
House  of  the  untimely  passing  of  Jim 
Shanley.  a  former  Congressman  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut, the  district  which  I  presently 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  Jim  Shan- 
ley who  was  known  to  so  many  of  the 
Members  here  in  the  House,  represented 
his  district  from  1935  to  1942,  and  was 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1965 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  322  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  foi- 

^°^'=  H.  RES.  322 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House   on   the   State  of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.k. 
6675)   to  provide  a  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  a  supplementary  health   benefits 
program  and  an  expanded  program  of  medi- 
cal   assistance,    to    increase    benefits    under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system,  to   improve  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance   programs,   and   for   other 
purposes,   and   all   points   of   order   against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.    After  genera^ 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.     No    amendment    shall    be    in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    Amendments    offered   by    direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may 
be  offered  to  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.    At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bUl    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  at  this 
time  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  HJl.  6675,  a 
comprehensive  bill  dealing  in  detail  with 
the  manner  in  which  to  provide  hospital 
insurance,  health  benefit,  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  folks  of  our  Na- 
tion. 
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This  legislation  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  Congress,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, for  the  last  20  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  the  outstanding  work  they  have 
done  over  the  years  to  enact  a  practical 
bill  which  will  relieve  the  critical  health 
problem  of  our  older  citizens. 

Years  ago,  older  folks  who  were 
destitute  or  with  insufficient  income, 
property,  or  means  to  provide  for  the 
health  needs  in  their  declining  years, 
were  committed  to  so-called  poorhouses, 
county  or  city  hospitals  throughout  the 
land.  Over  the  years,  millions  of  older 
citizens  have  spent  their  declining  days 
in  inadequate  so-called  poorhouses  or 
county  institutions  in  poverty  and  dis- 
grace until  the  day  that  their  lives  ebbed 
away. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  20  years 
ago,  one  of  the  burning  issues  in  my  dis- 
trict was  the  necessity  for  something  to 
be  done  to  expand  hospital  and  medical 
care,  not  only  for  the  older  citizens  but 
fot.many  younger  families  who  were  un- 
employed and  in  need  of  hospital  and 
medical  care.  In  many  areas  through- 
out our  Nation  during  the  last  25  to  30 
years  communities  were  victims  of  a  piti- 
ful lack  of  hospital  accommodations  and, 
in  a  great  many  areas,  a  scarcity  of  doc- 
tors. 

LACK    OF    MEDICAL    SCHOOLS 

I  well  remember  after  World  War  n 
when  thousands  of  boys  were  returning 
to  civilian  life  many  of  them  whose  edu- 
cation was  temporarily  interrupted  by 
military  service,  wanted  to  enter  medical 
schools  throughout  our  Nation.  We 
found  that  medical  schools  and  colleges 
were  scarce  and  also  hospital  facilities 
and  doctors  both  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  I  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  veterans  whose  applications  to 
medical  schools  were  rejected  because  of 
the  lack  of  accommodations.  In  1947,  I 
asked  one  of  the  trustees  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity why  it  was  that  so  many  boys  who 
had  applied  from  my  area  to  this  medi- 
cal school  were  rejected  and  he  stated 
that  out  of  approximately  3,000  applica- 
tions in  1946,  the  University's  Medical 
School  only  had  accommodations  for  150. 

I  remember  when,  in  the  late  1940's, 
we  had  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  appropriate  money  for  hospital 
and  medical  school  construction,  we  were 
always  met  with  organized  opposition  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  who 
spent  vast  sums  propagandizing  against 
any  aid  from  the  Government  to  build 
hospitals,  provide  money  to  educate 
students  for  the  medical  profession,  or  to 
expand  medical  services  to  millions  who 
were  suffering  by  reason  of  inadequate 
facilities. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  be  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  progress  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  help  carry  out  hu- 
manitarian considerations  which  it  owes 
to  millions  of  older  folks  throughout  the 
land  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  mak- 
ing this  Nation  of  ours  the  leader  of  the 
world. 

FINANCES  OF  ELDERS 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of 
older  people  in  our  Nation  has  almost 


tripled.  Now,  1  American  in  every 
10  is  in  the  older  group  and  this  num- 
ber is  increasing  every  year.  Medical 
and  hospital  care  is  a  serious  problem 
for  many  Americans  of  all  ages  but  the 
older  folks  are  more  helpless  and  have 
more  health  afflictions.  Of  the  18  mil- 
lion people  over  65,  more  than  half  have 
incomes  of  less  that  $1,000  a  year.  The 
average  income  for  two-person  families 
is  around  $2,500  per  year.  Incomes  like 
this  will  buy  very  little  hospital  or  medi- 
cal care.  About  6  million  Americans  over 
65  years  of  age  have  no  assets  at  all. 
They  are  in  abject  poverty.  When  an 
aged  husband  or  wife  is  hospitalized,  the 
medical  bills  average  around  $800  a  year. 
People  over  65  use  three  times  as  much 
hospital  care  as  younger  people.  Their 
stay  at  the  hospital  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  average  younger  person.  Medical 
costs  have  increased  63  percent  since 
1950,  and  in  the  same  period  hospital 
rooms  have  gone  up  154  percent.  Few 
older  folks  have  savings  to  meet  these 
skyrocketing  hospital  and  medical  costs. 

As  one  reviews  the  history  of  medicare 
legislation  and  the  fact  that  after  20 
years  the  Congress  is  about  to  assume 
its  responsibility  to  correct  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  inequities  and  humanitar- 
ian omissions  in  correcting  an  injustice 
to  a  large  segment  of  our  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  recent  edition  of  April  12  News- 
week magazine  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle dealing  with  this  problem.  They 
state  in  this  article  that  from  the  period 
of  1940  to  1960  that  taxpaying  citizens 
have  increased  from  35  to  72  million  and 
the  number  of  citizens  over  65  in  that 
20-year  period  has  increased  from  600,000 
in  1940  to  12  million  in  1960.  Our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  annually  and  through 
modern  scientific  discoveries  in  medicine 
and  surgery ;  our  older  folks  are  increas- 
ing in  numbers  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  similar  increase  of  population  of  25 
years  ago.  The  problem  of  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  our  older  citizens  is 
far  more  critical  than  after  World  War 
II  and  will  increase  by  alarming  propor- 
tions every  year  unless  legislation  like 
we  are  considering  today  is  enacted  into 
law  in  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem 
of  hospital  and  medical  care  for  the 
elderly. 

MEDICARE    BILL 

The  Rules  Committee  in  reporting  this 
bill  out,  has  provided  for  10  hours  de- 
bate. H.R.  6675,  very  briefly,  covers  all 
persons  over  65,  with  benefits  com- 
mencing July  1,  1966.  with  one  excep- 
tion. Up  to  60  days  of  full  hospital  care 
per  illness,  with  patient  paying  only  the 
first  S40.  From  20  to  100  days  of  post- 
hospital  care  in  an  affiliated  facility  for 
each  spell  of  illness — this  coverage  to 
begin  January  1,  1967.  Outpatient  diag- 
nostic services  following  payment  of  $20 
deductible.  Posthospital  home  health 
services  up  to  100  visits  per  spell  of  ill- 
ness. Payments  made  directly  to 
hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

Voluntary  supplementary  plan:  Cov- 
erage for  all  persons  over  65  enrolling 
before  March  30,  1966,  or  as  they  reach 
65.  In  exchange  for  $3  monthly  premi- 
um— $6  for  a  couple — enroUees  will  be 
covered  for  80  percent  of  these  additional 


services  following  payment  of  $50  an- 
nual deductible:  physicians'  and  surgi- 
cal services,  up  to  60  days  per  illness  in 
a  mental  hospital — 180-day  lifetime 
maximum — up  to  100  visits  per  year  for 
home  health  services  without  prior  hos- 
pitalization, diagnostic  tests,  X-ray, 
radium  and  radioactive  isotope  therapy,' 
ambulance  services  under  limited  con- 
ditions, surgical  dressings,  rental  of 
durable  medical  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
Plan  to  be  administered  by  private  com- 
panies like  Blue  Cross.  Benefits  effective 
July  1,  1966. 

Financing  of  the  basic  plan  will  be 
through  an  additional  social  security 
tax  applying  equally  to  employees,  em- 
ployers and  self-employed  persons. 

AMERICAN    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION    ELDERCARE 

During  the  2  days  hearing  before  the 
Rules  Committee  several  alternative 
bills,  amendments  or  changes  were  pre- 
sented to  the  pending  legislation.  The 
principal  substitute  was  a  bill  sponsored 
by  the  strategy  board  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  called  eldercare. 
Under  this  proposal  the  AMA  would  let 
the  individual  States,  who  would  accept 
a  health  program,  pay  half  the  costs  and 
administer  it  themselves.  Each  State 
under  this  bill  would  decide  whom  to 
help,  if  anyone  and  how  much.  This 
proposal  is  more  or  less  an  extension  of 
the  wholly  inadequate  Kerr-Mills  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  several 
years  ago  which  has  proven  a  miserable 
failure  as  far  as  a  solution  to  the  Nation's 
health  problem  is  concerned. 

During  this  time  nine  States  have  ab- 
solutely refused  to  pass  any  legislation 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  provisions.  Out 
of  the  41  States  who  have  made  any 
effort  under  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  only 
7  States  have  anything  like  ade- 
quate programs  and  in  these  7  States 
some  have  omitted  essential  factors  of 
hospital  care  for  the  aged.  These  seven 
States  have  omitted  to  provide  any  uni- 
form treatment  of  older  people.  During 
this  debate  you  are  going  to  hear  a  great 
deal  about  eldercare  because  the  political 
department  of  AMA  has  carried  on  a 
multimillion-dollar  campaign  over  the 
Nation  through  television,  radio,  mail, 
and  newspapers,  misrepresenting  the 
true  facts  about  eldercare.  In  their 
propaganda  they  do  not  state  that  elder- 
care is  merely  Kerr-Mills  all  over  again 
with  a  little  window  dressing  to  mislead 
the  American  people. 

Taken  on  the  basis  of  oflflcial  Govern- 
ment reports  on  the  operation  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  program,  if  applied  in  all  50 
States,  it  would  enable  a  maximum  of 
about  3  million  elder  folks  to  qualify 
for  benefits.  Around  16  million  older 
folks  would  get  nothing. 

The  highly  financed  political  campaigii 
of  the  AMA  strategy  board  so  exagger- 
ated and  misrepresented  the  facts  about 
eldercare  that  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, Congressman  Herlong,  one  of  the 
two  cosponsors  of  the  eldercare  bill,  pub- 
licly condemned  the  AMA  committee  for 
its  overenthusiastic  and  misleading  prop- 
aganda. To  quote  Congressman  Her- 
long, he  stated: 

For  the  AMA  to  give  the  impression  it  pro- 
vides complete  coverage  is  not  so. 
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He  also  said: 

It  Just  makes  It  avaUable  for  the  States  to 
provide  if  they  want  to. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  thousands  of 
physicians  over  the  Nation  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  true  facts.  Most  of 
them  are  openly  or  privately  supporting 
the  medicare  bill  and  opposing  the  AMA 
eldercare  plan.  '       ^^ 

I  do  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  remain  on  the  floor  and  listen 
to  the  presentation  of  this  legislation  by 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  held  hearings  on 
medical  legislation  in  every  session  of 
Congress  for  the  last  15  or  20  years  on 
medicare  legislation. 

Chairman  Mills  and  older  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
devoted  many  weeks  and  months  to  this 
problem  and  I  do  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber will  listen  to  Chairman  Mills  when 
he  opens  this  debate  after  the  House 
goes    into    Committee    of    the    Whole. 
Chairman    Mills    testified    before    our 
committee  that  this  legislation  is  100 
percent  financially  sound  for  the  present 
economic  conditions  in  the  Nation  and 
that  provisions  in  future  financing  were 
considered  and   incorporated   into  this 
legislation  which  will  protect  our  social 
security  system  indefinitely  into  the  fu- 
ture.    Several  years  ago   there  was   a 
great  deal  of  argument  that  the  private 
insurance  industry  could  take  care  of  this 
need  for  our  elder  citizens.    When  those 
arguments  were  surveyed,  upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  thousands  of 
aged  as  policyholders   presented   their 
opposition  because  of  so  many  unreliable 
insurance  companies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion cancelling  insurance  policies  when 
extended  illnesses  occurred  to  the  in- 
sured.    Many   private   insurance  com- 
panies at  that  time  experimented  with 
combining  their  resources  in  order  to  of- 
fer special  plans  to  older  citizens  on  ac- 
count of  the  economic  situation  involved 
with  so  many  older  policyholders.    This 
experiment  was  a  failure. 

The  American  people,  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  have  become  educated  and 
informed  on  the  true  facts  regarding 
medicare  legislation.  A  nationwide  poll 
was  taken  by  the  Harris  people  recently 
on  medicare  legislation  covering  rank 
and  file  Americans  and  the  return  re- 
vealed that  the  American  people  are  for 
adequate  medicare  legislation  by  a  mar- 
gin of  2  to  1. 

A    LOCAL    TAX    SAVING   BILL 

Another  angle  connected  with  this  leg- 
islation which  has  not  been  discussed 
is  that  millions  of  younger  folks  are  indi- 
rectly being  benefited  in  that  they  can 
use  their  small  income  for  educational 
purposes  instead  of  leaving  grade  school 
or  high  school  to  work  and  provide  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  for  their 
parents.  These  younger  folks  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  this  advanced  scientific  age  and 
be  producers  and  taxpayers  instead  of 
eventually  becoming  members  of  the 
unemployed  and  thus  becoming  a  prob- 
lem eventually  for  Government  aid  and 
assistance. 

Another  consideration  that  did  not 
como  out  in  the  hearings  has  been  the 


fact  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  save  multimillions  of  dollars  to  the 
American  taxpayer  in  local  areas  where 
they  are  financing  county  and  city  hos- 
pitals, poorhouses,  welfare  departments, 
and  other  local  agencies  caring  for  sick 
and  dependent  elder  citizens.  This 
morning  I  telephoned  the  public  welfare 
department  in  my  district.  Lake  Coimty, 
Ind.  They  informed  me  that  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1965,  $290,000  was  spent 
for  hospital,  medical,  and  nursing  home 
care  for  the  elder  citizens  of  Lake 
County.  Lake  County  taxpayers  will  be 
relieved  eventually  of  about  $11  million 
in  taxes  annually  when  this  legislation 
gets  organized  and  in  full  operation. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  greatest 
testimonial  for  this  legislation,  coupled 
with  the  educational  legislation  passed 
several  weeks  ago,  was  the  returns  of  the 
recent  election  of  November  5,  1965. 
By  a  majority  of  over  15  million.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey won  an  unprecedented  victory 
and  the  principal  plank  in  their  platform 
was  education  and  medicare.  Dozens  of 
new  Members— freshmen— are  in  Con- 
gress today,  because  the  American  people 
have  finally  become  informed  on  these 
two  great  national  issues— education  of 
our  youth  and  hospital  and  medicare 
for  our  elder  citizens. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  a  discussion 
of  the  bill,  or  what  he  understands  may 
be  the  bill,  and  little  time  to  explaining 

the  rule.  ,     ^ 

The  rule  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
is  a  closed  or  a  gag  rule  providing  for  10 
hours  of  general  debate  and  permitting 
the  offering  of  no  amendments  from  the 
floor  except  those  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  itself.  It  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit,  either 
with  or  without  instructions. 

I  have  stood  in  this  well  many  times  in 
the  past  in  opposition  to  the  voting  of 
closed  or  gag  rules.  I  have  the  very  firm 
conviction  and  belief  that  within  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  have  suffi- 
cient judgment,  wisdom,  and  ability  to 
pass  upon  legislation,  even  in  detail,  at 
least  as  ably  as  the  other  legislative  body 
across  the  Capitol,  where  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  offering  or  considera- 
tion of  amendments  and  no  limit  on  the 
debate  on  such  amendments  or  on  the 
legislation  itself. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  made  very 
clear.  In  the  Rules  Committee  when 
the  question  of  a  rule  on  this  particular 
bill  H.R.  6675.  came  up,  I  moved  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden],  who  had 
moved  that  we  report  the  bill  under  a 
closed  or  gag  rule  and  10  hours  of  debate. 
I  moved  that  we  report  the  bill  under  an 
open  rule  which  would  give  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
offer  any  amendment,  and  a  full  opportu- 
nity for  such  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered and  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.    That  motion  was  voted  down. 

Then  another  motion  was  made  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Madden  motion,  to 
provide  that  the  so-called  Herlong-Cur- 


tis  bill  should  be  considered  in  order  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  That  was 
voted  down. 

Then,  finally,  a  motion  was  made  to 
amend  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  so  that  the  closed  or  gag  rule 
would  provide  for  the  offering  and  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7057,  the  so-called 
Byrnes  bill,  with  which  Members  are  all 
acquainted,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  so 
that  it  might  be  discussed  and  debated 
section  by  section.  That  was  voted  down 
by  a  fairly  narrow  margin. 

We  now  have  before  us  this  rule,  a 
closed,  gag  rule,  which  means  that  the 
House  may  not  work  its  will  and  no 
Member  may  offer  an  amendment  unless 
it  has  the  sanction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  motion  to  recommit,  which  is  al- 
ways reserved  as  a  right  to  the  minority. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
my  colleagues  have  devoted  to  studying 
this  bill  or  how  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  it.    I  am  sure  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mad- 
den], has  studied  it  very  carefully,  but 
frankly  I  do  not  know  all  that  is  in  this 
bill  and  I  cannot  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions that  might  be  asked  about  it.    I 
am  not  sure  there  is  anybody  in  the 
House  who  can  answer  all  of  the  ques- 
tions that  might  arise  in  connection  with 
this  legislation.    There  are  296  pages  in 
this  bill.    The  report  alone  contains  264 
pages.    I  cannot  help  but  wonder  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  why  the  great  haste. 
We  were  asked  to  rush  it  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  it  was  rushed 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules  with 
a  day  and  a  half  of  hearings.    It  was 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  as  it  is  in  its  present  form 
without  hearings  on  many  sections  of 
the  bill,  some  of  them  being  the  most 
important  part  of  it.    I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  why  the  haste.    The  insurance 
and  medicare  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
not  become  effective  until  a  year  from 
next   July.    The   increased  benefits   to 
those  now  on  the  social  security  rolls 
will  be  retroactive  to  last  JanuaiT   1- 
That  is  helpful  and  can  be  handled  very 
quickly  and  should  have  been  handled 
last  year.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  mys- 
tery to  m'e  about  this  bill,  and  why  it 
is  before  us  in  its  present  form.    I  still 
do  not  imderstand— and  I  have  been  in 
Congress  for  a  long,  long  time— all  of 
these  things  that  are  going  on.    This  is 
a  great  piece  of  machinery— this  legis- 
lative machine  here  on  Capitol  Hill — 
and  we  have  had  this  bill  or  a  bill  like  it 
before    the    Committee    on   Ways    and 
Means  for  a  great  many  years. 

tn  fact,  this  particular  type  of  bill  has 
been  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  since  1955.  Year  after  year  and 
Congress  after  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  substantially  con- 
stituted as  it  is  now,  has  failed  and  re- 
fused to  report  a  medicare  bill  or  to 
endorse  the  philosophy  and  the  program 
that  is  outlined  in  this  measure.  Then 
suddenly  the  committee  comes  out  with 
a  bill  that  covers  the  waterfront.  As 
somebody  described  it,  it  provides  for 
every  situation  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 
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As  I  understand  it,  there  are  three  or 
perhaps  four  important  divisions  of  this 
bill  which  we  have  to  consider.  Toward 
one  part  of  the  bill  there  is  no  argu- 
ment. That  is  the  part  which  I  think 
everyone  favors.  It  is  the  part  that  gives 
an  increase  of  7  percent  across  the  board, 
with  a  minimum  of  $4  a  month,  as  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  to  those 
now  on  the  social  security  rolls.  It  would 
enlarge  the  coverage  to  give  greater  pro- 
tection to  widows  and  children  and  to 
certain  disabled  persons.  That  section 
of  the  bill  has  a  unanimous  report  from 
the  committee,  I  believe,  and  perhaps 
will  in  the  House. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  applies  to 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care.  This 
will  be  furnished  under  social  security 
and  paid  for  by  increased  social  security 
taxes. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  will  estab- 
lish for  the  first  time  a  new  system  of 
voluntary  medical  insurance,  by  which 
individuals  over  65,  either  by  having  $3  a 
month  deducted  from  social  security 
benefits  or  by  paying  $3  into  a  Federal 
fund,  can  be  protected  against  certain 
medical  or  surgical  expenses  and  other 
expenses  not  covered  by  the  medical  care 
section  of  the  bill. 

Finally  there  is  another  section  of  the 
bill  which  will  not  only  increase  social 
security  taxes  to  a  total  of  11.2  percent, 
paid  by  the  employer  and  employee 
equally,  but  additionally  will  increase  the 
amount  of  income  taxable  for  social  se- 
curity purposes  first  to  $5,60C  and  then 
to  $6,600  per  year  in  order  to  help  finance 
this  program. 

The  total  program,  as  I  understood 

the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 

-   Rules,  would  carry  an  additional  cost  of 

'^ '  $6.2  or  $6.3  billion.    No  one  is  certain  in 

,  his  own  mind  what  the  cost  will  be,  be- 

1  cause  it  is  now  a  matter  of  conjectures 

and  estimates. 

The  real  debate  and  discussion  sur- 
rounding this  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  elsewhere  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  embark  upon 
a  new  program  of  paying  hospital  and 
nursing  home  benefits  through  social  se- 
curity or  whether  it  should  be  under 
some  other,  separate,  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has 
sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  7057,  which  pro- 
vides for  all  hospitalization,  nursing 
home  care,  or  medical  and  surgical  care 
to  be  financed  through  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem with  a  charge  levied  against  the 
person  receiving  the  benefit,  and  paid 
partially  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
rather  than  from  the  payrolls  of  the 
employers  of  the  Nation.  The  bill  will 
be  offered  not  as  an  amendment,  be- 
cause this  rule  will  not  permit  the  of- 
fering of  any  amendments,  or  debate 
except  in  a  general  way.  It  will  be  of- 
fered as  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  suggest  that  careful  attention  be 
given  to  the  bill  Itself,  because  it  is  a 
very  involved  piece  of  legislation.  I  also 
suggest  close  attention  be  directed  to 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  just  one  other 
word  in  conclusion.  Today  about  one- 
half  of  the  case  mail  the  average  con- 


gressional oflBce  receives  deals  with  so- 
cial security  cases.  If  this  bill  is  passed 
in  its  present  form,  because  of  its  intri- 
cate and  wide  coverage,  I  predict  here 
and  now  that  we  will  need  that  fom-th 
office  building  and  additional  staff  just  to 
answer  the  inquiries  on  social  security 
matters.  I  can  see  ahead  of  us  a  great 
deal  of  inquiries  from  people  who  believe 
this  legislation  is  going  to  give  them 
benefits  much  greater  than  a  careful 
study  of  the  bill  will  convince  you  that 
it  does  give  them.  It  does  not  give  the 
people  what  they  believe  they  are  going 
to  receive. 

I  want  the  Members  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  debate  concerning  the  cost  to 
the  individual  recipient,  as  well  as  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  two  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi*.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  reason  for  this 
gag  rule  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  the  House  would 
improve  the  bill,  or  is  it  notice  to  us  that 
we  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well,  I  am 
never  sure  why  some  people  insist  on 
having  closed  or  gag  rules.  I  have  never 
believed  in  them,  and  I  will  permit  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  judge  for  him- 
self the  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Find]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
12  years,  on  numerous  occasions,  I  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  urge 
that  we  liberalize  and  humanize  our  so- 
cial security  system.  I  have  introduced 
bills  which  would  accomplish  these  re- 
sults. While  we  have  made  progress  in 
improving  the  system,  I  feel  that  we 
have  not  gone  far  enough  in  eliminating 
many  unjust  features  still  in  the  law. 

Today,  this  bill — the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1965 — is  more  than  a  milestone — 
it  is  a  landmark  in  the  field  of  welfare 
and  enlightened  social  security  legisla- 
tion. We  all  know  that  this  bill  is  long 
overdue,  especially  the  section  which 
provides  health  insurance  for  the  elderly. 
The  legislative  process  is  often  long,  and 
the  wheels  have  turned  slowly  in  this 
case,  but  as  a  result  we  can  be  sure  that 
a  good,  carefully  drawn  bill  has  been  pro- 
duced. I  will  vote  for  it  gladly  with  a 
relieved  mind.  I  have  been  especially 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  for  many  years.  I  know  what  a 
lengthy  illness  can  do  to  precious,  and 
essential  savings.  I  know  that  too  many 
of  oiu"  elderly  citizens  fear  the  first  signs 
of  illness,  because  they  are  afraid  they 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  resulting  bills, 
and  will  have  to  turn  to  some  form  of 
public  assistance  for  relief.  We  owe  the 
elderly  more  than  this  anxiety  about 
their  financial  security,  an  anxiety  which 
will  increase  as  the  cost  of  medical  care 
rises.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1965 
will  give  our  citizens  over  65  some  meas- 
ure of  the  economic  security  they  de- 
serve. 


The  bill  establishes  two  coordinated 
health  insurance  programs  for  persons 
65  or  over.  First,  a  basic  plan,  which 
will  provide  protection  against  the  costs 
of  inpatient  hospital  services,  posthospi- 
tal  extended  care,  home  health  services, 
and  outpatient  diagnostic  services.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  deductible  which  the 
patient  pays,  and  limits  the  days  of  ill- 
ness which  will  be  covered  by  the  plan  in 
any  spell  of  illness. 

This  basic  plan  will  be  financed 
through  a  separate  payroll  tax  and  a 
separate  Federal  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund.  Benefits  for  persons  currently 
over  65  who  are  not  insured  under  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tems will  be  financed  out  of  Federal  gen- 
eral revenues. 

The  proposed  Social  Security  Act  also 
establishes  a  voluntary  supplementary 
plan  which  would  cover  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  physicians'  services 
and  numerous  other  medical  and  health 
services.  After  an  annual  deductible  of 
$50  has  been  paid  by  the  patient,  the  plan 
would  cover  80  percent  of  the  patient's 
bill.  Individuals  who  enroll  initially  in 
the  plan  will  pay  premiums  of  $3  a 
month,  which  will  be  deducted  where 
possible  from  their  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  proposed  7-percent,  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  which  is 
also  contained  in  the  bill  would  more 
than  cover  the  monthly  premiums  for 
this  voluntary  health  insurance.  The 
Government  would  match  the  premium 
with  $3  paid  from  general  funds.  To  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  the  benefits  will 
be  provided  through  contracts  with  car- 
riers who  will  administer  the  program.  A 
State  would  be  able  to  buy  into  the  plan 
for  its  public  assistance  recipients  who 
are  receiving  cash  assistance.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  an  advantage  both  for 
the  State  and  for  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. 

Now  that  we  have  the  bill  before  us  we 
can  see  that  dire  warnings  about  spiraling 
costs  were  unfounded.  The  wage  base 
will  be  increased  to  $5,600  a  year  begin- 
ning January  1, 1966,  and  to  $6,600  effec- 
tive in  1971 — a  step  many  people  have 
long  advocated,  and  the  increase  in  the 
payroll  tax  rate  for  both  employer  and 
employees  will  only  be  one-half  of  1 
percent  until  1972,  after  that  rising 
slowly  until  in  1987  the  health  insurance 
portion  of  the  tax  will  be  four-fifths  of  1 
percent.  This  is  certainly  a  reasonable 
cost  for  the  increased  benefits  all  of  us 
will  enjoy. 

We  must  pass  this  legislation  without 
delay.  Hearings  have  been  held  twice 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  certainly  no 
bill  has  aroused  so  much  support  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  aged  are  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  population — 
their  problems  will  be  the  problems  of 
all  of  us,  unless  something  is  done  to  help 
them.  This  legislation  moves  many 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

However,  I  have  been  disappointed  that 
the  bill  has  not  included  a  general  re- 
form of  the  social  security  system.  Cer- 
tainly I  support  the  changes  which  have 
been  made.  But  I  would  go  a  great  deal 
farther  along  the  path  to  an  equitable, 
logical  system.  The  bill  provides  a  7- 
percent,    across-the-board    benefit    in- 
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crease,  effective  retroactively  beginning 
Sh  January  1965.  Certainly  this  in- 
Irpase  is  long  overdue— social  security 
benefits  have  fallen  far  behind  the  rismg 
Sost  of  living,  in  spite  of  the  urgings  of 
those  of  us  who  are  aware  that  the  aged 
have  not  been  a"°^^d  to  share  in  our 
CTOwing  prosperity.  My  bill,  H.R.  47J4, 
provides  for  a  10-percent,  across-the- 
board  increase  in  benefits.  I  feel  .that 
this  would  supply  a  much  more  adequate 
amount  for  the  miUions  of  beneficiaries 
who  are  barely  able  to  meet  the  price  of 
necessities  with  their  present  benefits. 

My  bill  H.R.  2606  would  increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  monthly  insurance 
benefit  payments  to   $50   whereas  the 
present  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  would   increase   the  minimum  to 
only  $44.    It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any- 
one could  consider  $44  a  month  a  decent 
income.    Certainly  my  bill  is  consider- 
ably more  realistic  in  providing  a  more 
reasonable  sum  for  those  who  must  try 
to  live  on  their  social  security  benefits. 
The  Social  Security  Act  of  1965  also  in- 
cludes a  provision  to  provide  benefits,  at 
an  actuarily  reduced  level,  to  widows  at 
age  60.   The  justification  for  this  is  obvi- 
ous- widows,  often  left  alone  when  they 
are  older  and  unable  to  support  them- 
selves because  of  a  lack  of  modern  skills, 
need  the  income  which  social  security 
benefits  would  give  them.    However,  my 
bill,   H.R.   4169,   would   provide   that   a 
widow  under  retirement  age  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  mother's  insurance  bene- 
fits at  a  reduced  rate  even  though  none 
of  her  children  are  under  18.   This  would 
especially  benefit  those  widows  in  their 
late  forties  and  fifties  who  have  spent 
their  time  and  energy  raising  a  family, 
and  then  are  suddenly  left  without  any 
other  income  than  their  comparatively 
young  children  can  provide.     It  seems 
only  fair  to  provide  these  women  with  a 
measure  of  economic  security. 

I  also  suggest  that  it  is  time  that  the 
retirement  age  was  lowered  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  of  our  modern  econ- 
omy The  unemployment  rate  remains 
comparatively  high,  and  many  young 
men  and  women  just  out  of  school  are 
^unable  to  find  jobs.  Men  and  womeai 
over  50  sometimes  need  to  retire:  their 
health  is  not  good,  or  they  have  other 
pressing  reasons  why  their  jobs  have  be- 
come too  much  for  them.  It  is  only 
logical  to  provide  for  these  different 
needs.  My  bill,  H.R.  1693.  would  give 
full  benefits  to  men  at  age  60  and  women 
at  age  55.  ^     ,, 

At  the  very  least,  I  feel  that  we  should 
eliminate  the  penalty— the  actuarily  re- 
duced benefit— which  prevents  many  men 
and  women  who  would  be  helped  by  re- 
laxation of  retirement  from  leaving  their 
jobs  at  age  62.  Just  this  small  step. 
Which  would  be  relatively  inexpensive, 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  en- 
tire economy. 

The  bill  liberalizes  the  social  security 
earned  income  limitations  so  that  the 
uppermost  limit  of  the  band  of  $1  re- 
duction in  benefits  for  $2  in  earnings 
is  raised  from  $1,700  to  $2,400.  Although 
this  is  a  change  for  the  better,  I  have 
urged  that  the  so-called  retirement  test 
should  be  eliminated  altogether.  It  pre- 
vents many  well-qualified  and  eager  men 


and  women  from  holding  any  but  the 
smallest  kind  of  part-time  job.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  wasteful  to  prevent  such  val- 
uable human  resources  from  working 
at  what  they  are  most  suited  for:  retire- 
ment should  be  completely  voluntary, 
and  social  security  benefits,  which  have, 
after  all,  been  earned,  should  not  depend 
on  an  arbitrary  earnings  income  maxi- 
mum. ,  .    . 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  mtro- 
duced  a  bill  which  would  extend  coverage 
to  dependent  brothers  and  sisters  of  an 
individual  who  dies  fully  insured.  At 
present,  these  people,  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  and  may  be  con- 
siderably older  than  the  working  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  have  no  way  of  obtain- 
ing benefits  if  their  sole  means  of  sup- 
port dies.  They  must  often  have  to  turn 
to  public  assistance.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  an  individual  who  supports  his 
brother  or  sister  has  the  added  worry 
about  what  will  happen  to  them  if  he 

dies.  ,  .  , 

A  long-needed  reform  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  has  not  been  included  in 
this  bill.  Federal  employees  should  be 
allowed  to  join  the  social  security  pro- 
gram: at  present,  they  are  discriminated 
against  for  no  logical  reason. 

Despite  the  above  points,  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  bill.    It  contains  many 
provisions  which  I  have  suggested  for 
many  years.    For  12  years  I  have  in- 
troduced bills  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  children's  insurance  benefits  up 
to  age  22  if  they  are  attending  school. 
At  present,  children's  benefits  are  cut 
off  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18.    This 
prevents  many  of  them  from  attending 
college  or  vocational  schools,  or,  in  some 
instances  when  the  mother  is  in  finan- 
cial  need,  even  finishing  high  schooL 
Children  of  deceased,  retired,  or  disabled 
workers  would  be  included  as  long  as 
they  are  full-time  students  in  school. 
By  age  22  the  great  majority  of  these 
children  will  have  finished  their  educa- 
tion and  will  be  ready  to  support  them- 
selves    This  change  is  certainly  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  American 
ideal  that  every  child  shall  have  the  best 
education  for  which  he  is  suited.    It  has 
been  estimated  that  295,000  children  will 
benefit  under  this  provision  in  1965. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  cash  tips  have 
finally  been  included  in  the  definition 
of  wages.  This  reform  is  long  overdue; 
for  years  service  workers,  who  receive  a 
third  or  more  of  their  income  in  tips, 
have  been  entitled  to  only  relatively 
small  social  security  benefits.  This 
change  will  insure  them  benefits  more 
comparable  to  their  actual  earnings  m 
the  years  in  which  they  were  employed. 
Employers,  in  determining  wages,  always 
take  possible  tips  into  account,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  wage  wiU  be  low. 

Many  other  provisions  are  worth 
noting  The  Federal  share  of  payments 
under  all  State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams is  increased  a  little  more  than  an 
average  of  $2.50  a  month  for  the  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  The  bill  also 
removes  the  present  restrictions  on  Fed- 
eral matching  in  pubUc  assistance  pro- 
grams for  needy  individuals  who  are  tu- 
bercular or  psychotic  and  are  in  general 
medical  institutions.    This  should  help 


both  the  individuals  and  the  hospitals 

involved.  ,  ,„._     ,  ^ 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1965  also 
improves   and   extends   the  Kerr-MiUs 
program.    The   bill   would   establish   a 
new  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  an  expanded 
medical  assistance  program  not  only  to 
the  aged  who  are  indigent  but  also  to 
needy  individuals  or  the  dependent  chil- 
dren blind,  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled  programs,   and   to   persons   who 
would  qualify  under  these  programs  if  m 
sufficient     financial     need.    Kerr-Mills 
has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  way  to  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  medical  needs  of  peo- 
ple who  desperately  need  financial  help. 
This  section  of  the  1965  bill  would  make 
medical    assistance    available    to    more 
people  who  need  it.  .        n 

These  social  security  amendments  will 
indeed  have  far-reaching  effects.  TJiey 
will  improve  the  living  conditions  of  18 
million  beneficiaries;  they  will  begin  the 
vitally  important  task  of  providing 
health  insurance  for  all  aged  Americans, 
whatever  their  financial  conditions. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  will  be 
facing  up  to  the  economic  reahties  of 
our  time  and  adding  a  measure  of  se- 
curity to  our  social  security  system 
which  is  in  line  with  those  realities.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  be  helping  to  re- 
lieve the  consequences  of  tragedy  in  mil- 
lions of  American  homes.  I  am  happy 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appear- 
ing before  this  House  as  a  physician  in 
the  Congress  to  avoid  an  act  of  omission, 
to  point  out  that  the  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 322  making  in  order  H.R.  6675,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  ,  has  no  proved  need, 
but  at  the  same  time  realizing  the  facts 
of  life  and  the  weight  of  the  Congress  to 
object  to  no  amendments  and  no  points 
of  order  from  the  floor. 

Furthermore,  I  urge  support  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
bring  back  forthwith  as  a  substitute  H.R. 

7057.  ,  ^,         , 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speculation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  his  non- 
valid  personal  opinion  concerning  many 
matters  other  than  the  rule  before  us  are 
old  saws,  worn  red  herrings  being  drawn 
across  the  traU,  that  hardly  deserve  the 
dignity  of  acknowledgment.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  not  the  time  when  we 
should  use  the  whipping  boy  of  various 
organizations  to  bring  the  physiognomy 
and  visage  to  a  state  of  "color  rubra  by 
our  various  expressions  in  an  effort  to 
kick  or  knock  down  legislation  that  wiU 
change  the  state  of  the  Nation^ 

Mr  Speaker,  the  majority  have  the 
power  in  this  Congress  to  do  that  which 
it  wishes  and  there  is  no  argument  about 
that  So  let  us  not  batter  again  the  old 
worn  Image  of  the  physicians  of  America 
who  simply  want  to  take  care  of  people 
In  the  best  possible  way  for  those  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  an  error  to  stand 
here  and  quote  Whltaker  and  Baxter  as 
the  AMA  consultant  public  relations 
specialists  since,  indeed,  they  have  not 
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worked  for  the  AMA  nor  been  retained 
by  it  in  any  manner  or  means  since  the 
Wagner-Murray -Dingell  bill  of  1947. 
We  are  this  out-of-date  in  some  of  the 
statements  and  the  acts  of  collusion 
about  this  organization  which,  indeed, 
has  been  refused  television  rights  in  its 
expression  and  its  desire  and  its  own  way 
to  get  to  the  public  the  hoax  of  the 
political  promise  which,  indeed,  made  the 
administration  itself  realize  that  it  could 
not  live  with  the  promise  of  H.R.  1  made 
before  election  time. 

This  service  was  rendered,  and  prop- 
erly so.  by  organized  medicine.  I  will 
leave  to  the  author  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  the  statement  that  only  seven  States 
have  joined  in  putting  that  through 
their  State  assemblies.  Surely  that  will 
be  corrected  to  the  figure  of  44  States 
and  Territories  of  our  54  of  same,  now 
participating  in  one  degree  or  another 
In  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  This  has  been  done  in  spite 
of  opposition  from  Federal  agencies  and 
with  the  support  of  medicine  and  in- 
surers. 

The  bill  now  before  this  House  is  a 
bill  that  was  produced  in  executive  ses- 
sion. No  public  hearings  were  held  in 
the  89th  Congress,  thus  denying  the 
public  and  Members  of  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  this 
multipaged  bill  and  the  report  thereon. 
Even  though  the  administration  bill 
cannot  be  implemented  without  the  co- 
operation of  physicians,  this  bill  was 
drafted  with  no  regard  for  the  opinions 
and  comments  of  those  who  will  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  services. 

The  hospital,  State,  and  Federal  eval- 
uation and  control  committees  cannot 
work  without  the  wholehearted  and  in- 
terested support  of  the  organizations 
and  persons  most  expertise  in  patient- 
hospital  turnover,  and  most  shunned  in 
developing  this  hodgepodge  bill. 

For  the  same  reason — that  is,  closed 
hearings — I  object  to  a  closed  rule.  As 
bad  as  it  may  be  to  write  legislation  on 
the  floor,  it  is  better  than  by  a  small, 
weighted,  and — yes.  prejudiced — logic - 
tight  group. 

This  House  is  considering  a  rule  for 
10  hours  of  debate.  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  change  of  the  entire  con- 
cept of  medicine  for  our  Nation  is  at 
hand. 

Recent  polls  prove  the  people  are  un- 
aware of  the  bill's  content  and  at  least 
these  debates  will  be  followed  by  the 
news  media  and  the  people  as  the  House 
works  its  will. 

I  would  have  preferred,  and  did  urge 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a  rule 
for  20  to  30  hours  of  debate  equally  dis- 
tributed, for  full  discussion  and  en- 
lightenment here  and  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basis  for  quality 
medical  care  is  the  voluntary  relation- 
ship between  the  doctor  and  patient. 
This  would  begin  to  disappear  as  the 
Government  supplants  the  individual  as 
the  purchaser  and  provider  of  health 
services.  For  the  first  time  this  bill  pro- 
vides service  benefits  in  lieu  of  cash  bene- 
fits. 

Are  we  to  tell  the  people  of  America, 
the  senior  citizens,  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  determining  this  matter  as 


against  a  ribbon  clerk  here  in  Washing- 
ton? The  result  will  inescapably  be 
third-party  intrusion  in  the  practice  of 
hospitalization  and  medicine.  The  phy- 
sician's judgment  would  be  open  to  ques- 
tion by  others,  not  responsible  for  the 
patient's  well-being.  His  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  decisions  would  be  subject  to 
disapproval  by  those  controlling  the  ex- 
penditure of  tax  money. 

The  abuse  factor  will  fill  hospital  beds, 
and  private  patients  will  be  denied  or  de- 
layed in  admission  to  the  end  that  wait- 
ing lists  will  build  up,  and  another  costly 
crash  program  of  hospital  construction 
will  ensue. 

As  physicians  and  health  facilities  be- 
come mortf  and  more  subject  to  interven- 
tion in  their  work  by  Government  em- 
ployees, a'  decline  of  professionalism  will 
be  certain. 

America  today  has  the  finest  physi- 
cians in  the  world,  a  fact  frequently 
demonstrated  over  the  last  decade  when 
the  Nobel  Prizes  have  been  handed  out, 
by  your  life  expectancy,  by  those  seeking 
graduate  training  in  this  country,  or  the 
Anthony  Edens,  the  Dukes  of  Windsor, 
the  Grace  Kelly  Rainiers,  and  many 
others  who  come  here  for  medical  and 
surgical  care. 

This  is  not  merely  a  controversy  over 
whether  Federal  Government  should  tax 
one  group  of  citizens  to  provide  health 
care  benefits  indiscriminately,  regardless 
of  need,  to  another  group.  This  is  not 
merely  a  disagreement  over  the  best 
means  of  providing  health  care  for  our 
older  citizens.  Rather,  this  conflict  is 
testing  whether  art  and  science  of  medi- 
cine will  be  permitted  to  grow  and 
flourish  In  freedom,  and  competitively,  or 
whether  progress  in  medicine  will  be 
stunted  and  shriveled  by  an  excess  of 
Government  control.  Its  adoption  would 
be  another  downward  step  toward  loss 
of  freedom  of  choice. 

It  is  not  the  doctors  who  will  suffer 
under  this  bill,  insofar  as  their  economic 
standing  is  concerned;  physicians'  In- 
come would  probably  be  more  assured, 
not  less,  if  the  administration's  bill  is  en- 
acted. It  is  principle,  freedom,  research, 
and  private  insurers  who  will  suffer. 

The  substitute  bill,  H.R.  7057,  is  a  vol- 
untary approach  to  the  problem,  and  it 
will  insure  the  retention  of  the  high 
quality  of  medical  care  for  which  Amer- 
ica is  better  known  than  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  and  con- 
siderations stated  I  strongly  believe  the 
resolution  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KeoghI. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
day  which  many  of  us  have  long  awaited. 
This  date  will  take  a  historical  place 
in  the  annals  of  constructive  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  this  century. 
Just  as  is  true  of  all  the  great  social 
advances  which  have  been  accomplished, 
it  has  taken  a  number  of  years  and  much 
energy  and  effort  to  reach  this  point.  It 
has,  indeed,  taken  the  sincere  and  per- 
severing efforts  of  many  outstanding 
men  and  women. 

This  momentous  and  historical  legis- 
lation which  we  are  about  to  consider  is 


a  monument  to  the  brilliance,  the  wis- 
dom, the  leadership  and,  indeed,  the  out- 
standing statesmanship  of  the  great  and 
learned  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  From  its  inception  in  1789, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  chaired  by  many  truly  able  and 
dedicated  men,  but  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence and  comfort  that  that  great  com- 
mittee has  never  had  a  greater  and  more 
able  or  more  dedicated  chairman  than 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Wilbur 
Daigh  Mills. 

I  constantly  marvel  at  his  displays  of 
truly  brilliant  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
and  in  this  bill  which  will  take  its  place 
alongside  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
we  have  another  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  such  a  dedicated  and 
able  legislator. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  sit  by  his  side  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  the  past  months 
and  years  are  deeply  aware  of  those 
qualities  which  make  him  such  a  leader. 
It  is  only  through  this  experience,  per- 
haps, that  one  can  really  appreciate  the 
many  seemingly  insurmountable  prob- 
lems through  which  he  has  guided  the 
committee  to  acceptable  and  sound  solu- 
tions. The  legislation  which  we  will  con- 
sider is  illustrative  of  this  point.  With 
such  leadership  the  Nation  is  in  sound 
hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pay  a  highly  de- 
served tribute  to  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  our  colleague  [Mr.  King], 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  adequate  medical  care  for  our 
senior  citizens  for  many  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  earlier  measures,  he  sponsored 
H.R.  4222  in  the  87th  Congress,  H.R. 
3920  in  the  88th  Congress,  and  H.R.  1  in 
this  Congress,  bill  numbers  which  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  this  subject.  He  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  and  gratitude  of 
all  of  us.  The  bill  which  will  undoubtedly 
pass  tomon-ow  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority will  be  a  tribute  to  the  deep  and 
sincere  compassion  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  the  needs  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  observe  that 
many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  made  meaningful  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  H.R. 
6675.  This  bill  is  representative  of  the 
legislative  process.  Its  many  provisions 
bear  the  marks  of  those  who  have  studied 
long  and  assiduously  the  many  facets  of 
the  problems  involved.  To  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  very  fine  contributions 
which  they  have  all  made  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally,  we  would  not  be  here  mechan- 
ically or  so  well  prepared,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  it  not  for  the  devoted  dedication  to 
duty  of  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  Leo  H.  Irwin, 
the  assistant  chief  counsel,  John  M. 
Martin,  Jr.,  the  minority  counsel,  Wil- 
liam H.  Quealy,  and  our  special  assistant 
with  respect  to  this  bill,  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Fred  Arner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  of 
the  time  consumed  in  the  hearings  be- 
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fore  the  Ways  and'  Means  Committee. 
T#t  it  be  noted  in  the  Record  at  this 
i^int  that  in  this  and  the  4  preceding 
rongresses  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  held  public  hearings  compris- 
1^246  days,  at  least  641  witnesses  who 
appeared  in  person  and  were  subjected 
to  cross-examination  and  whose  testi- 
mony ha^  been  reduced  to  13  volumes, 
Comprising  some  7,607  pages.  Many 
hundreds  of  additional  statements  were 
submitted  for  these  printed  records. 

in  addition  thereto,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  consumed  at  least 
nrj  days— both  morning  and  afternoon— 
in  executive  session  during  this  period  on 
this  subject.  . 

I  would  point  out  in  addition,  Mr. 
speaker,  we  have  available  on  the  com- 
mittee table  and  in  this  Chamber,  2 
volumes  of  printed  executive  hearings 
conducted  in  this  session  comprising 
nearly  900  pages  of  the  testimony  of  rep- 
resentatives of  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  American 
Medical  Association,  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,  the  insurance  industry,  and  so 

%o'  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House 
adopts  the  pending  resolution,  \yhich  it 
most  certainly  will,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will,  in  my  opinion,  witness  a 
debate  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
House,  which  debate  will  be  dommated 
by  the  towering  figure  of  the  greatest 
legislative  master  of  them  all,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  and  in  which  he  \^'ill 
be  joined  by  the  seemingly  confident,  ob- 
viously conscientious,  but  fortunately 
outnumbered  minority  led  by  the  tal- 
ented gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  mon-ow,  too,  when 
the  evening  shadows  lengthen,  as  life  has 
for  so  many  millions  of  our  elder  citizens, 
this  bill  will  pass,  and  to  and  of  your 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  ,.n;[jlV,°HnnS 
grateful  Americans  will  say.    Well  done, 

well  done."  ^       ,        _  , .  . , 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mr  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from   Florida 
begins  his  statement.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
KeoghI  made  a  very  fine  statement  ana 
he  passed  out  some  well-deserved  credit 
to  this  magnificent  piece  of  legislation 
He   of  course,  was  modest  and  not  aoie 
to  tell  of  the  very,  very  significant  role 
he  has  played  over  the  years  in  bringing 
this   legislation   about.    I   know   of   no 
man  who  has  worked  harder  or  diligently 
or  more  effectively  and  more  ably  on  this 
legislation  than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KeoghI. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  poet 

Browning  said: 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made 


Mr  Speaker,  what  this  House  I  believe 
wUl  do  within  the  next  2  days  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  realization  of  that 
poetic  dream. 
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Within  the  last  2  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  House  shall  have  made  history  in 
the  passage  of  a  bill  opening  doors  of 
educational   opportunity   far   exceeding 
anything   ever   known   in   this   blessed 
land:  and  I  hope  by  the  end  of  tomorrow, 
we   will   have   enacted   this   legislation 
which  will  remove  the  specter  of  fear 
of  illness  from  the  19  mUlion  citizens  of 
our  country  65  years  of  age  and  over 
and  remove  the  concern  from  the  hearts 
of  their  children  that  a  60-day  hospital- 
ization would— if  it  did  not  jeopardize 
their    very    homes— probably    exhaust 
their  savings  and  impose  upon  them  in- 
debtedness burdensome  for  years  ahead. 
We  aU  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
income   of  the   senior   citizens   of  this 
country  is  much  below  the  income  of 
younger  people,  active  in  their  occupa- 
tions and  earnings.    For  example,  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  aged  have  suf- 
ficient incomes  to  pay  income  tax.    Ot 
the  aged  who  are  on  social  security,  all 
but  about  one-fifth  rely  on  social  secu- 
rity benefits  as  their  major  source  of  con- 
tinuing retirement  income. 

In  respect  to  assets,  the  picture  is  no 
more  favorable.  The  average  financial 
assets  such  as  bank  accounts,  securities 
and  the  like,  liquid  assets,  are  of  no  sig- 
nificant value  as  far  as  the  senior  citi- 
zens are  concerned. 

In  1962,  half  of  the  aged  couples  of 
America  had  financial  assets  of  less  than 
$1  350  and  half  of  the  nonmarried  aged 
had  less  than  $400  of  financial  assets. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  of  these 
senior  citizens  with  that  inadequate  in- 
come and  with  that  kind  of  financial 
assets  had  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  60 
days-who  would  pay  the  bill?  They  do 
not  have  the  money.  It  is  not  currently 
available  from  any  other  public  source 
except  the  charity  of  the  cities  and 
counties  and  private  institutions  and 
private  individuals  and  relatives  of  these 
senior  citizens.  , 

In  my  own  district,  the  story  was  told 
me  a  little  while  ago  of  a  son  going  into 
the  home  of  his  aged  mother.  When  he 
approached  the  front  door  he  could  hear 
Jier  gasping  for  breath.  He  rushed  in^ 
It  was  the  aftermath  of  a  recurrent 
heart  attack  and  he  said.  "Mother.  I 
must  rush  you  to  the  hospital.'' 

In  her  faltering  way  she  said,  I  ao 
not  have  the  money  to  go  to  a  hospital. 
He  said,  "Mother,  they  will  take  you  at 
Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  and  in  the 
hospital  you  will  be  provided  for.  She 
said  "I  do  not  want  to  be  a  charity 
patient  in  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital 
And  that  faithful  son  said.  All  right. 
Mother,  my  wife  and  I  will  mortgage  our 
home  to  keep  you  out  of  a  charity  ward 
and  to  give  you  the  hospital  care  which 

^^Im^agSriiow  light  will  be  the  hearts 
of  the  senior  citizens  of  America,  as  a 
result  of  having  the  assurance  that 
without  burdening  their  children,  with- 
out being  charity  patients  in  local  hos- 
pitals, without  having  to  rely  upon  the 
bounty  of  their  children  or  their 
friends,  they  can  go  to  a  hospital  for  60 
days  for  one  spell  of  illness,  under  tJiis 
bill  and  get  the  care  that  they  require. 
We  have  not  only  provided  that  assur- 
ance of  hospital  care  for  60  days  for  each 


spell  of  illness,  which  may  be  repeated, 
upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  after 
a  lapse  of  another  period  when  they  have 
been  out  of  the  hospital,  another  60  days, 
and  so  on,  as  long  as  their  healtti  needs 
require     But  this  bill  goes  further  and 
for  the  first  time  provides  medical  serv- 
ices also  for  those  over  65  who  are  ill. 
How  will  that  medical  service  be  paid 
for  primarily?    Those  who  are  retired, 
drawing  social  security  benefits,  will  get 
a  minimum  of  $4  per  month  under  this 
bill  under  the  7  percent  across  the  board 
increase  in  their  social  security  bene- 
fits; so  they  will  get  more  than  $3     ii 
they  will  voluntarily  enroU  for  medical 
care  under  this  bill,  the  Government  wUl 
withhold  $3  it  otherwise  would  give  the 
individual,  match  that  with  another  $3, 
and  buy  a  $6  a  month  medical  insurance 
policy   to  cover   the  individual,  giving 
surgical  services,  medical  services,  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  services,  home- 
care  treatment  and  attention  and  other 

benefits.  ,         ._    .r,„^^ 

What  a  wonderful  package  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  we  will  make  available  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  land. 

There  will  be  an  attack,  as  there  have 
been  attacks  in  the  past,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  these  social  security  taxes  by 
the  younger  workers.  But  the  figures 
show  that  out  of  every  senior  couple  in 
this  country,  at  least  one  of  the  couples 
has  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  at  least  once 
in  the  remaining  days  between  retire- 
ment and  death,  and  the  average  hos- 
pital cost  is  $600  to  such  an  individual. 
This  is  more  than  the  average  any 
worker  will  ever  pay.  ..„  „^ 

So  the  children  of  the  senior  citizens, 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  will 
have  assurance  that  the  budren  of  that 
60-day  illness  of  their  parents,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  not  be  upon  theni 
and  that  they  will  have  their  prmcipal 
hospital  and  medical  expenses  provided 
for  when  they  re^ch  age  65. 

Mr    Speaker,  tliere  are  things  which 
remain  to  be  done.    We  do  not  provide 
in  this  bill  for  the  aged  chronically  ill,  as 
the  committee  well  recognizes.    I  hope 
that  will  be  one  of  the  challenges  of  the 
future,  and  that  we  may  find  a  way  for 
those  who  have  to  stay  in  a  hospital  or 
a  nursing  home  for  a  longer  tune  than 
allowed  by  this  bill  will  be  succored  while 
in  that  period  of  illness  and  confinement. 
Mr    Speaker,   in   this   legislation   we 
deal  with  nothing  less  precious  than  the 
lives  and  the  health,  not  to  speak  of  the 
happiness,  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  our  land.    One  of  the  commandments 
says  "Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother. 
I  know  of  no  way  we  can  better  honor  the 
fathers  and  the  mothers  of  Amenc^ 
those  who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  a 
generation,  faced  or  been  wilUng  to  face 
the  enemy  in  war,  borne  the  problen^  of 
a    nation    in   peace,    and    developed    a 
mighty  land— than  to  provide  a  program 
so  that  they  will  not  feel,  when  they  come 
to  the  end  or  almost  the  end  of  the  day 
of  life,  that  they  are  neither  neglected 
nor  forgotten.    I  feel  that  this  bUl  does 
honor  and  does  justice  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  America. 

The  rule  is  fair.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  and  that  by  the  end  of  tomor- 
row  this    monumental   legislation   will 
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become  another  of  the  glorious  acts  of 
this  great  House. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quroum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Two  hundred 
and  eighteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker  having  exer- 
cised due  process.  I  wish  to  do  the  same, 
and  I  now  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wo-e  refused. 
,  The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
I  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a 
hospital  insurance  progi'am  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a 
supplementary  health  benefits  program 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical 
assistance,  to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6675.  with  Mr. 
DiNGELL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Ml".  Chairman,  we  are  beginning  the 
consideration,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  of  H.R.  6675,  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  after 
consideration  this  year  of  many,  many 
days  in  executive  session  involving  a  sub- 
ject'matter  that  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years,  a  subject 
matter  on  which  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  conducted  over  the  course 
of  that  time  more  days  of  public  hear- 
ings than  on  any  other  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh], 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  6675.  in- 
volves some  matters  that  have  not  been 
in  bills  submitted  in  prior  years  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  a 
single  package  or  previously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

It  is  significant,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  bill.  H.R.  6675.  contains 
all  except  one  of  the  provisions  that  were 
in  the  bill  last  year  that  was  reported 
from  the  committee  providing  for  social 
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security  amendments  and  which  the  people  aged  65  and  over  who  are  en- 
House  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  titled  to  monthly  social  security  benefits 
as  I  recall,  with  only  eight  Members  vot-  or  to  annuities  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
ing  against  that  bill.  At  that  time  the  tirement  Act.  In  addition,  people  who 
committee  thought  it  advisable  to  include  are  now  aged  65  or  will  reach  age  65 
a  provision  to  permit  firemen  and  police-  within  the  next  few  years  and  who  are 
men  under  existing  State  and  local  gov-  not  insured  under  the  social  security  or 
ernment  pension  plans  so  they  could  raih'oad  programs  would  nevertheless 
elect  among  themselves  to  come  under  be  covered  under  the  basic  plan.  In 
social  security.  That  provision  was  July  1966.  when  the  program  would  be- 
stricken  by  Senate  action  in  the  Finance  come  effective,  about  17  million  people 
Committee  as  it  considered  the  bill  last  aged  65  and  over  who  are  eligible  for  so- 
year  and  is  not  in  this  year's  bill.  cial  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  we  met  with  the  fits,  and  about  2  million  aged  who  would 

other  body  in  conference,  we  felt  it  was  be  covered  under  a  special  transitional 

advisable  for  us  not  to  include  the  provi-  provision,  would  have  the  proposed  basic 

sion  this  year  on  the  basis  of  the  feeling  hospital  insurance, 

that  prevailed  within  the  conference  on  Included  under  the  special  provision 

that  matter.    But  with  that  sole  excep-  would  be  all  uninsured  people  who  have 

tion  everything  th&t  you  Members  who  reached  65  before  1968.    As  to  persons 

were  here  last  year  and  who  returned  to  reaching  65  after  1967.  they  would  have 

this  Congress  voted  for  in  the  social  se-  to  have  the  quarters  of  coverage  that  are 

curity  amendments  of  last  year  is  con-  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

tained  in  this  bill.  Quarters  of  coverage  required  for  OASI  cash 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  there  is  material  benefits  as  compared  to  hospital  insur- 

in  it  that  ^as  not  in  that  bill.  There  ance 
is  material  in  it  this  time  that  apparent- 
ly is  more  controversial  in  nature  than 
the  material  that  prompted  all  Members 
of  the  House  last  year,  save  eight,  to 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  believe  with  respect  to  that  material 
which  is  in  the  bill,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  more  misunderstanding  and  more 
general  statements  of  disapproval  with- 
out foundation  and  fact  than  we  want  to 
permit  to  continue  after  we  discuss  the 
bill  through  these  10  hours  of  general 
debate. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  'SameasoAsi. 

briefly  what  some  of  the  provisions  are  as  indicated  in  the  table,  by  1974  the 

within  the  bill,  most  of  which  do  not  quarter  coverage  required  for  cash  bene- 

involve  any  controversy  whatsoever,  for  fits  and  hospitalization  insurance  bene- 

most  of  these  provisions  are  in  a  bill  fits  will  be  the  same  and  the  transitional 

that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  provision  will  phase  out. 

Wisconsin     [Mr.    Byrnes]     introduced  Together,  these  two  groups  comprise 

last  week  in  his  name  that  were  not  con-  virtually    the    entire    aged    population, 

troversial  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  The  persons  not  protected  would  be  Fed- 

mittee  itself  to  any  great  extent.  gral  employees  who  retired  after  July  1. 

In  bringing  to  you  the  contents  of  this  iggo,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to 

bill  permit  me  to  divide  the  bill  into  four  come  under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the 

parts,  for  each  of  these  four  parts  con-  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 

stitutes  a  separate  subject  matter  for  a  of    1959.    Others    excluded    would    be 

monumental  bill  within  itself.  aliens  who  have  not  been  residents  of  the 

These  four  parts  are.  first,  the  part  United  States  for  10  years  and  certain 

dealing  with   the  medical  care  of  our  subversives. 

elderly  citizens;  second,  the  part  deal-  Currently.  93  percent  of  the  people 
ing  with  maternal  and  child  health,  reaching  age  65  are  eligible  for  benefits 
crippled  children,  and  mentally  retarded  under  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
programs;  third,  the  part  revising  and  ment  and  this  percentage  will  rise  to 
improving  the  benefit  and  coverage  pro-  close  to  100  percent  as  the  program  ma- 
visions  of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  tures.  Thus,  over  the  long  run  virtually 
disability  insurance  program  and,  all  older  people  wUl  earn  entitlement  for 
fourth,  the  part  improving  and  expand-  the  proposed  hospital  insurance, 
ing  the  public  assistance  programs  Persons  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
themselves.  hospital  insurance  plan  would  be  eligible 

Now.  let  us  return  to  the  first  of  these,  to  have  payments  made  for  inpatient 
What,  in  a  brief  way,  is  the  committee  hospital  care  and  for  important  addi- 
bill  proposing  to  do  with  respect  to  tional  benefits  covering  posthospital  ex- 
health  insurance  and  medical  care  of  tended  care,  posthospital  home  health 
those  over  65?  The  bill  divides  in  that  sei-vices,  and  certain  outpatient  hospital 
respect  into  three  parts.  There  is  with-  diagnostic  studies, 
in  the  bill  what  we  have  called  a  basic  Benefits  would  be  payable  for  covered 
plan  providing  protection  against  the  hospital  and  related  health  services  fur- 
cost  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  nished  beginning  July  1,  1966.  Posthos- 
financed  through  a  separate  payroll  tax  pital  extended  care  benefits  would  be 
and  using  a  separate  trust  fund.  effective  January  1,  1967. 

The  proposed  basic  hospital  insurance  The  second  part  of  the  medical  pack- 
would  be  provided — on  the  basis  of  a  age  provides  for  a  voluntary  supple- 
new  section  in  title  n  of  the  act — for  mentary  program  providing  and  making 
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available  money  for  the  payment  of 
physicians'  fees  and  other  medical  and 
Sth  services,  which  would  be  financed 
though  a  small  monthly  premium  paid 
bv  the  individual,  equally  matched  by  an 
amount  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  voluntary  supplementary  plan 
would  provide  protection  that  builds  upon 
the  protection  provided  by  the  hospital 
nsurance  plan.  It  would  cover  physi- 
cians' services,  additional  home  health 
visits  care  in  psychiatric  hospitals,  and  a 
variety  of  medical  and  other  services  not 
covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
Plan  The  beneficiary  would  pay  the 
first '$50  of  expenses  he  incurs  each  year 
for  services  of  the  type  covered  under 
the  plan.  Above  this  deductible  amount. 
the  plan  would  pay  80  percent  of  the 
reasonable  costs  in  the  case  of  services 
provided  by  an  institution  or  home 
health  agency  and  80  percent  of  rea- 
sonable charges  for  other  covered  serv- 
ices, with  20  percent  being  paid  by  the 
beneficiary. 

Benefits  under  the  supplementary 
plan  would  be  provided  for: 

First.  Physicians'  services,  including 
surgery,  consultation,  and  home,  office, 
and  institutional  calls. 

Second.  Medical  and  other  health 
services.    These  would  include: 

(a)  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory 
tests  and  other  diagnostic  tests; 

(b)  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioactive 
isotope  therapy; 

(c)  Surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts, 
and  other  devices  for  reduction  of  frac- 
tures and  dislocations ; 

(d)  Rental  of  durable  medical  equip- 
ment, such  as  iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents, 
hospital  beds,  and  wheelchairs; 

(e)  Prosthetic  devices  (other  than 
dental)  which  replace  all  or  part  of  an 
internal  body  organ; 

(f)  Ambulance  services  with  limita- 
tions; 

(g)  Braces  and  artificial  legs,  arms, 

and  eyes.  .     ^       ... 

Third.  Inpatient  psychiatric  hospital 
services  for  up  to  60  days  during  a  spell 
of  illness— subject  to  a  Ufetime  maxi- 
mum of  180  days. 

Fourth.  Home  health  services  for  up 
to  100  visits  during  a  calendar  year— 
without  a  requirement  of  prior  hospitaU- 
zation.  ,.    , 

The  $50  deductible  would  be  applied  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  except  that  ex- 
penses the  individual  incurred  in  the 
last  3  months  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year  would  be  counted  as  satisfying  the 
deductible  if  they  had  been  counted  to- 
ward the  deductible  in  that  year.  This 
special  carryover  provision  would  avoid 
requiring  persons  with  substantial  costs 
at  the  end  of  1  year  to  meet  the  deductible 
perhaps  early  in  the  next  year  as  though 
they  had  had  no  prior  bills. 

The  third  part  of  this  medical  package 
results  from  the  thinking  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  year  and 
largely  consists  of  the  tentative  deci- 
sions that  were  taken  at  that  time  for 
drafting  purposes  within  the  committee. 

That  has  to  do  with  the  expansions 
and  Improvement  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
We  have  made  very  material  improve- 


ments within  that  program,  permitting 
the  States  to  continue  to  provide  better 
benefits  to  more  needy  people  and  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist the  States  with  respect  to  the  financ- 
ing of  these  benefits. 

We  have  made  provision,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, within  the  framework  of  that  pro- 
gram, to  assist  the  States  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  medical  problems  of  those 
who  are  65  and  over,  but  we  have  made 
provision  to  help  them  with  respect  to 
the  costs  of  the  medical  expenses  for 
the  blind,  for  the  disabled,  and  for  fam- 
ilies with   dependent  children.     These 
are  now  provided  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  under  varying   formulas  in   some 
five  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
We  have  grouped  those  into  one  pro- 
gram, and  we  place  that  in  the  new  title 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  title  XTX. 
The  provision  of  medical  care  for  the 
needy  has  long  been  a  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  local  public  welfare  agen- 
cies    In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  assisted  the  States  and  lo- 
calities in  carrying  this  responsibility  by 
participating  in  the  cost  of  the  care  pro- 
vided.    Under  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  it  was  possible  for  the  States, 
with  Federal  help,  to  furnish  money  to 
the  needy  with  which  they  could  buy 
the  medical  care  they  needed.     Since 
1950.  the  Social  Security  Act  has  au- 
thorized   participation   i"   ^he   cost    of 
medical  care  provided  in  behalf  of  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  depend- 
ent children— the  so-called  vendor  pay- 
ments.   This  method  of  providing  care 
has  proved  popular  with  the  suppliers 
of  medical  care,  the  agencies  administer- 
ing the   programs,  and  the   recipients 

^^Sevemf  times  since  1950,  the  Congress 
has  liberalized  the  provisions  of  law  un- 
der  which   the   States   administer  the 
State-Federal  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  needy.   The  most  significant 
enactment  was  in  1960  when  the  Kerr- 
Mills  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  pro- 
gram was  authorized.    This  legislation 
offers  generous  Federal  matching  to  en- 
able the  States  to  provide  medical  care 
in   behalf   of   aged  persons   who   have 
enough  income  for  their  basic  mainte- 
nance but  not  enough  for  medical  care 
costs.     This  program  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  40  States  and  4  other  juris- 
dictions have  such  a  program  and  227  - 
000  aged  were  aided  in  December  1964 
Furthermore,  medical  care  as  a  part  of 
the  cash  maintenance   assistance  pro- 
grams has  also  grown  through  the  years 
until,  at  this  time,  nearly  all  the  States 
make  vendor  payments  for  some  items 
of  medical  care  for  at  least  some  of  the 

needy 

H  R.  6675  is  designed  to  liberalize  the 
Federal  law  under  which  States  operate 
their  medical  assistance  programs  so  as 
to  make  medical  services  for  the  needy 
more  generally  available.  After  an  In- 
terim period  ending  June  30,  1967,  all 
vendor  payments  for  medical  care,  in- 
cluding medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
would  be  administered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  title.  UntU  June  30, 
1967,  States  might  continue  operating 
under  the  vendor  payment  provisions  of 
title  I,  old-age  assistance  and  medical 


assistance  for  the  aged;  title  IV.  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children;  title 
X  aid  to  the  blind;  title  XIV,  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
and  title  XVI,  the  combined  adult  pro- 
gram, or  if  they  wish,  they  might  move 
as  early  as  January  1,  1966,  to  the  new 
title.  Programs  of  vendor  payments  for 
medical  care  will  continue,  as  now,  to  be 
optional  writh  the  States. 

I  will  pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  Diu 
as  we  have  divided  it  this  morning  for 
the  purposes  of  discussion.    That  has  to 
do    with    services    for    the     ment^y 
retarded,  and  for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  programs. 
There  we  have  added  to  the  amount  oi 
money  that  we  will  provide  the  States 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  assist  with 
respect  to  these  problems  of  our  children. 
The  third  part  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
amendments  and  improvements  of  the 
Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabUity 
insurance    program    again    has    to    be 
broken  down,  for  there  are  several  very 
important  amendments  in  this  part  of 
the  biU.    We  are  providing  an  across- 
the-board   increase   in  the   amount  of 
benefits  that  we  pay  under  social  secu- 
rity by  7  percent,  with  a  minimum,  so  that 
no  retired  worker  or  widow,  age  65  or 
over  would  receive  less  than  a  $4  in- 
crease in  his  social  security  check.    We 
are  making  that  provision  retroactive  to 
the  1st  of  January  1965,  because  that 
was  the  date  for  the  conrunencement  of 
increases  in  such  benefits  under  the  leg- 
islation that  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Congress  last  year,  but  did  not  emerge 
from  the  conference. 

Second,  we  are  continuing  benefits  to 
children  up  to  age  22.  where  now  they 
discontinue  at  age  18.  provided  that  the 
child  is  attending  a  school.  We  provide 
actuariaUy  reduced  benefits  for  widows 
at  age  60.  And  we  are  liberalizing  the 
definition  of  disability  and  providing  for 
payment  for  the  sixth  month  of  the  wait- 
ing period  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits. This  to  me  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant elements  within  the  amend- 
ments to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program. 

We  are  for  the  first  time  providing  to 
some  355.000  people  72  years  of  age  and 
older  what  we  call  a  transitional  bene- 
fit for  people  who  have  had — or  their 
husbands   have   had— some    connection 
with  the  program  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  not  sufficient  connection  with 
the   work   force   to   qualify   under   the 
present   more    stringent    eligibility    re- 
quirements.   We  are  providing  for  them 
this    transitional    benefit.      There    are 
about  355.000  of  those  people  still  living 
who  would  benefit.     We  are  increasing 
the  amount  an  individual  is  permitted  to 
earn  and  continue  to  draw  some  part  of 
his  social  security  benefit  without  losing 
all  of  that  benefit. 

There  are  many  amendments  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  I  have  discussed,  in- 
cluding the  coverage  of  self-employed 
physicians,  including  cash  tips  as  wages 
for  the  purpose  of  social  security,  liberal- 
izing the  income  treatment  for  self- 
employed  farmers,  improving  certain 
State  and  local  coverage  provisions,  ex- 
empting certain  religious  groups  op- 
posed to  Insurance,  and  revising  the  tax 
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schedule  and  the  earnings  base  so  as  to 
fully  finance  these  changes  we  are  mak- 
ing, and  thus  assuring  that  these  pro- 
grams are  going  to  continue  to  be  main- 
tained on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

The  fourth  point  of  the  bill  is  equally 
important,  equally  important  to  those 
that  are  involved  and  afifected  by  it,  for 
under  this  part  of  the  bill  we  are  in- 
creasing the  Federal  matching  share  for 
the  needy  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled, 
and  families  with  dependent  children. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
payments  to  public  assistance  recipients, 
effective  January  1,  1966.  The  formula 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  assist- 
ance payments  is  liberalized  by  increas- 
ing the  Federal  proportion  of  the  pay- 
ments in  the  first  step  of  the  f  orm.ula  and 
by  raising  the  ceiling  on  Federal  sharing 
in  the  second  step  of  the  formula.  For 
the  adult  categories — OAA,  APTD,  AB, 
and  for  the  combined  program  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled — the  formula 
is  changed  from  twenty-nine  thirty- 
fifths  of  the  first  S35  of  the  average  as- 
sistance payment  to  thirty-one  thirty- 
sevenths  of  the  first  $37  of  the  average 
assistance  payment.  The  ceiling  is  raised 
on  the  average  payments  from  $70  a 
month  to  S75  a  month.  The  provisions 
in  the  formula  under  titles  I  and  XVI 
adding  $15  to  the  ceiling  for  vendor 
medical  care  payments  in  which  there 
can  be  Federal  participation  and  other- 
wise recognizing  medical  payments  are 
not  affected  by  this  formula  change,  ex- 
cept that  the  steps  of  the  statutory 
formula  are  rearranged  to  improve  their 
equitable  application. 

For  the  program  of  AFDC.  the  formula 
change  made  in  the  bill  would  be  from 
fourteen-seventeenths  of  the  first  $17 
of  the  average  payment  per  recipient  to 
five-sixths  of  the  first  $18  of  the  average 
assistance  payment.  The  ceiling  is  raised 
from  $30  a  month  to  $32  a  month.  Un- 
der the  bill,  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  Federal  payments  averaging  about 
S2.50  a  month  for  the  needy  recipients 
in  the  adult  assistance  categories  and 
an  increase  of  about  $1.25  a  month  for 
the  needy  children  and  the  adults  caring 
for  them.  The  level  of  aid  provided  the 
needy  justifies  this  modest  increase. 

We  are  eliminating  limitations  on 
Federal  participation  in  public  assist- 
ance to  aged  individuals  in  tuberculosis 
and  mental  disease  hospitals  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  We  are  affording  the 
States  broader  latitude  in  disregarding 
certain  earnings  in  determining  need  for 
aged  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
And  we  are  making  other  improvements 
in  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  bill  by  looking  to  the  scope  of  it, 
seeing  the  numbers  of  people  vv'ho  are 
affected  directly  and  immediately  by  this 
legislation. 

Under  the  basic  plan,  that  is  under 
the  hospital  insurance  program  for  per- 
sons aged  65  or  over,  it  is  estimated  that 
some  17  million  insured  individuals  and 
some  2  million  individuals  who  are  not 
insured  under  social  seciu-ity  or  rail- 
road retirement  would  qualify  on  July  1, 
1966.  for  protection  against  the  cost  of 


those  hospital  benefits  that  we  make 
available  under  the  basic  plan. 

Then  under  the  voluntary  supplemen- 
tary plan,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the 
19  million  eligible  aged  today,  maybe 
80  to  95  percent  will  participate.  This 
means  approximately  15  to  18  million 
individuals  would  be  benefited  by  that 
part  of  the  medical  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes 

Under  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
needy  provision  of  the  bill,  we  anticipate 
that  some  8  million  people  under  State 
programs  with  the  Federal  Government 
assisting  will  receive  medical  protection 
and  be  benefited  thereby. 

Then  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  part,  where  we 
make  amendments  that  I  have  referred 
to,  there  are  20  million  people  today 
who  will  receive  increased  benefits  as 
a  result  of  the  7-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  their  cash  benefit 
pajonents. 

There  are  295.000  children  who  will 
benefit  under  the  provision  allowing  them 
to  receive  benefits  when  they  continue  in 
school  up  to  age  22. 

There  are  185,000  widows  who  we  an- 
ticipate will  participate  at  age  60,  with 
an  actuarially  reduced  benefit. 

There  are  some  355.000  of  these  people 
72  years  and  older  who  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  transitional  social  security 
benefit  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  about  155,000  workers  and 
dependents  who  will  receive  eligibility  as 
a  result  of  our  change  in  definition  under 
the  disability  benefit  program. 

The  heading  "Committee  Bill  Costs 
More  for  Less  Protection  Than  Republi- 
can Proposal,"  which  appears  in  the  mi- 
nority report  seems  worthy  of  comment. 
If  it  proves  to  be  true,  my  friends  on  the 
minority  do,  indeed,  have  a  remarkable 
program. 

To  overcome  my  initial  skepticism,  I 
requested  a  comment  on  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  minority  members  from 
the  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  melancholy  reply 
was  what  I  had  feared.  In  the  health 
care  area,  as  in  most  other  areas,  you 
only  get  what  you  pay  for.  If  the  Re- 
publican proposal  provides  more,  it  has 
got  to  cost  more.  Or  to  put  it  in  Mr. 
Myers'  words: 

Quite  obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  more 
benefits  to  be  given  under  one  proposal  than 
another  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  first 
proposal  to  cost  less  than  the  second  one. 
In  brief,  the  errors  in  the  analysis  that  is 
made  in  this  section  arise  from  comparing 
costs  for  groups  of  different  size  and  from 
cost  estimates  that  are  on  different  bases. 

Mr.  Myers  concludes  that  if  the  two 
programs  are  compared  under  similar 
assumptions,  the  Republican  proposal 
would  involve  benefit  disbursement  costs 
some  $700  million  more  in  the  first  full 
year  of  operation  than  of  the  cost  of  the 
basic  hospital  insurance  plan  and  the 
voluntary  supplementary  plan  combined 
in  the  committee  bill.  Perhaps  the  rel- 
ative costs  of  the  programs  can  be  best 
shown  in  percent  of  payroll — fully  re- 
alizing that  the  minority  plan  and  the 


committee's  supplementary  plan  are  to 
be  financed  by  a  combination  of  in- 
dividual contribution  and  general  reve- 
nue— and  in  monthly  per  capita  costs: 


Long- 
range 
level 
(percent) 

Monthly 
per  capita 
(1st  year) 

Committee  bill: 

Hasic  hospital 

1.23 

.4fi 

$10 
S 

Voluntary  supplementary 

Total 

1.72 

« 

Republican  bill: 

Volunt:irv 

Comprehensive 

2.21 

20 

In  order  that  the  record  reflect  cost 
estimates  on  both  the  committee  and 
minority  proposals  prepared  under  com- 
parable assumptions,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  memoran- 
dums from  Mr.  Myers  relative  to  their 
cost  aspects : 

Memorandum  of  April  1,  1965 
From:  Robert  J.  Myers. 
Subject:  Appraisal  of  comparative  cost  esti- 
mates for  health  insurance  proposals  In 
"Separate  Views  of  the  Republicans"  sec- 
tion of  the  House  report  on  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

On  page  245  of  the  above  report,  a  com- 
parison is  made  of  the  estimated  costs  for 
the  health  insurance  benefits  under  H.R. 
6675  with  those  under  the  Republican  pro- 
posal. The  essence  of  the  analysis  made 
there  is  that  "the  committee  bill  costs  more 
for  less  protection  than  the  Republican 
proposal." 

Quite  obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  more 
benefits  to  be  given  under  one  proposal  than 
another  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  first 
proposal  to  cost  less  than  the  second  one. 
In  brief,  the  errors  in  the  analysis  that  is 
made  in  this  section  arise  from  comparing 
costs  for  groups  of  different  size  and  from 
cost  estimates  that  are  on  different  bases. 

The  section  states  that  the  cost  for  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  (calendar  year 
1967)  is  $3.42  billion  for  H.R.  6675,  and  $2.90 
billion  for  the  Republican  proposal.  These 
figures  are  stated  to  be  on  the  assumption 
of  80-percent  participation  in  the  programs. 
However,  the  figure  of  $3.42  billion  for  H.R. 
6675  consists  of  $1.12  billion  for  the  supple- 
mentary health  insurance  benefits  plan  on  an 
80-percent  participation  basis,  and  of  $2.30 
billion  for  the  hospital  insurance  plan  that 
is  on  a  virtually  100-percent  basis. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  last- 
mentioned  figiu-e  since  it  does  not  relate 
either  to  contributions  or  to  benefit  pay- 
ments plus  administrative  expenses,  the 
former  being  estimated  at  $2.60  billion  and 
the  latter  being  estimated  at  $2.26  billion — 
both  figures  being  shown  on  page  251.  It  is 
incorrect  to  use  the  contribution  figure  as 
a  basis  for  the  analysis  because  it  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  advance  funding.  If, 
then,  we  tise  the  figure  for  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  it  should  be  reduced 
by  20  percent  so  as  to  be  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  that  for  the  Republican  proposal, 
which  assumes  80-percent  participation.  On 
this  basis,  the  cost  for  H.R.  6675  is  $2.93 
billion  (80  percent  or  $2.26  billion  for  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  plus  $1.12  bil- 
lion for  the  supplementary  health  insur- 
ance benefits  program) . 

This  adjusted  cost  figure  of  $2.93  billion 
for  HH.  6675  Is  virtually  the  same  as  that 
shown  In  the  section  for  the  Republican  pro- 
posal, even  though  the  latter  really  has  a 
higher  benefit  cost.  The  explanation  for  this 
difference  Is  that  the  cost  estimate  given  for 
the  Republican  proposal  is  not  on  the  same 
conservative  basis  as  that  for  H.R.  6675,  both 
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^^^  of  which  are  estimated  under  hlgh- 
c^t  assumptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  estimate  for  the  Republican  proposal  la 
an  intermediate-cost  estimate,  which  I  made 
in  my  memorandum  of  February  26.  A  cost 
estimate  for  the  Republican  proposal  that 
18  comparable  with  the  cost  estimate  for  H.R. 
6675  shows  a  total  cost  of  $3.60  biUion,  as 
compared  with  the  $2.90  billion  shown  in  the 
report  (the  high-cost  estimate  being  from 
my  memorandum  of  February  9). 

Thus,  on  a  comparable  basis,  both  as  to 
degree  of  participation  and  as  to  actuarial 
cost  assumptions,  the  Republican  proposal 
has  a  higher  cost  for  benefit  payments  and 
administrative  expenses  that  H.R.  6675 — as 
should  properly  be  the  case  because  of  the 
more  extensive  benefit  protection  provided 
(for  example,  It  includes  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  drugs,  private-duty  nursing,  ex- 
tremely long  periods  of  hospitalization,  etc.). 

The  cost  analysis  for  the  Republican  pro- 
posal derives  the  "cost  to  be  financed  by  tax- 


pital  insurance  provisions  (instead  of  on  a 
voluntary  individual-election  basis  financed 
by  premiums  from  the  beneficiaries  and 
matching  Government  contributions),  the 
estimated  level  cost  of  these  benefits,  pltis 
that  for  the  hospital  insvurance  provisions 
would  be  172  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
Accordingly,  the  contribution  rate  schedule 
for  the  Republican  proposal  (combined  with 
an  earnings  base  of  $5,600  in  1966-70  and 
$6,600  thereafter)  would  be  as  follows  for 
the  combined  employer-employee  rate,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  schedule 
for  the  committee  bill  (showing  both  the 
schedule  in  the  bill  for  the  health  Insurance 
benefits  and  that  which  would  be  Included 
if  the  supplementary  health  instirance  bene- 
fits were  also  included  on  the  same  financing 
basis) : 

(In  percent] 


payers. 


which  is  the  result  of  subtracting 


the  premivun  contributions  from  the  total 
cost  of  the  program.  The  result  would,  of 
course,  be  different  when  comparabla-^ases 
are  used — for  the  reasons  Indicated  pre- 
viously. However,  I  question  the  significance 
of  this  concept  because  there  is  really  little 
difference  between  the  premium  contribu- 
tions made  by  persons  currently  eligible  for 
the  benefits  and  the  contributions  for  hos- 
pital insurance  made  by  worlcers,  most  of 
whom  are  under  age  65,  who  will  ultimately 
receive  hospital  benefit  protection  if  they 
attain  age  65. 

The  cost  analysis  in  this  section  also  de- 
rives a  net  cost  figure  assuming  100-percent 
participation.  If  the  high-cost  estimate 
basis  is  used,  following  the  conservative 
financing  approach  underlying  H.R.  6675, 
the  total,  anrjual  benefit  cost  would  be  $4.55 
billion.  To  obtain  the  net  cost  to  general 
revenues,  offset  against  this  would  be  the 
premium  contributions  of  $1.25  billion  and 
the  recoupment  of  the  tax  revenue  loss  from 
medical  deductions  in  the  Income  tax  of 
$0.25  billion,  or  a  net  cost  of  $3.05  billion — 
as  compared  with  $1.80  billion  shown  in  this 
section.  My  figure  does  not  include — as  does 
the  $1.80  billion — any  reduction  in  Federal 
costs  for  OAA  and  MAA,  since  the  provisions 
therefor  in  the  bill  require  that  State  and 
local  government  funds  for  public  assistance 
programs  should  not  be  reduced  over  present 
levels.  Accordingly,  there  would  be  no  sav- 
ings in  Federal  funds  In  this  connection. 
It  is  proper  to  follow  this  procedure  since 
the  Republicans  have  stated  that  they  sup- 
port the  amendments  in  H.R.  6675  relating 
to  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 


Calendar  year 

Committee 
biU 

Committee 
bill,  plus 

SUIB 
provisions 

Republican 
proposal 

1966   

0.7 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 

1.0 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 

1.4 

1967-72 

1.9 

1973-75 

2.0 

197ft_79     

2.2 

1980-86     

2.5 

1987  and  after 

2.8 

These  schedules  for  the  Republican  pro- 
posal and  for  the  supplementary  health  in- 
surance benefits  proposal  are  determined 
from  the  same  cost  and  financing  assump- 
tions as  that  for  the  committee  bill.  The 
schedules  would  thus  not  only  meet  the  cost 
of  the  benefit  payments  and  administrative 
expenses,  but  also  would  build  up  moderate 
contingency  funds.  Furthermore,  Just  as  is 
the  case  with  the  committee  bill,  if  the  earn- 
ings base  Increases  after  1971,  and  if  all  the 
other  cost  assumptions  are  realized,  the  con- 
tribution rates  would  not  have  to  Increase  as 
much  as  is  Indicated  in  the  foregoing 
schedules. 

Under  this  financing  basis,  the  Republican 
proposal  would  have  contribution  Income  of 
$3.2  billion  In  calendar  year  1966  and  dis- 
bursements for  benefits  and  administrative 
expenses  of  $2.1  billion  (assuming  that  bene- 
fit payments  would  first  be  available  in  July 
1966).  In  calendar  year  1967.  contribution 
income  would  be  $5  billion,  while  disburse- 
ments for  benefits  and  administrative  ex- 
penses would  be  about  $4.5  billion. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  estimated 
progress  of  the  trust  fund  that  would  develop 
under  the  foregoing  contribution  schedule 
under  the  financing  basis  and  actuarial  cost 
assumptions  underlying  the  hospital  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  committee  bill. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 


Estimated  prooress  of  health  insurance  trust  fund  under  Republican  proposal  if  financed  in 
on»,e  fy,nnnrr  ax  hosTiilal  insurance  vrovosal  in  committee  bill 


satne  manner  as  hospital  insurance  proposal 

|In  millions) 


Calendar  year 


966 
967, 
968 
969 
970 
971 
972 
973 
974 
975 
980 
985 
990 


Contribu- 
tions 


$3,156 

4,964 

6,301 

5,470 

5,668 

6,321 

6,627 

7,180 

7,490 

7.758 

10.966 

12,568 

15, 803 


Benefit 
payments 


Adminlstra- 
tiveexpenses 


$1,897 
4.254 
4.5.53 
4.866 
5,197 
5.531 
5.875 
6,230 
6.627 
6,966 
9,145 
U,828 
15, 176 


i$185 
296 
316 
338 
361 
3S5 
408 
433 
461 
484 
636 
822 

1.055 


Interest  on 
fund 


$34 
34 
51 
66 
75 
84 
98 
114 
130 
142 
266 
425 
581 


Balance  in 

fund  at  end 

of  year 


$1,108 
1.556 
2,039 
2,371 
2.556 
3,045 
3,487 
4,118 
4,650 
.MOO 
9,450 
W,801 
15,636 


Memorandum  of  April  2,  1965 

Prom:  Robert  J.  Myers. 

Subject :  Cost  estimate  for  financing  the  Re- 
publican proposal  for  health  insurance 
benefits  for  persons  aged  65  and  over  on 
a  contributory  social  insurance  basis. 
This  memorandum  will  present  a  cost  es- 
timate for  financing  the   health   insurance 
benefits     imder     the     Republican     proposal 
through    a   social    insurance   approach    that 
would  use  the  same  earnings  bases  as  those 
in  H.R.   6675.     The  Republican  proposal  is 
contained  In  H.R.  4351  and  companion  bills. 
The  cost  estimate  made  here  for  that  pro- 
posal is  on  the  same  conservative  assump- 
tions as  those  used  for  the  cost  estimate  for 
the  committee  bill. 

The  estimated  level  cost  of  the  benefit 
payments  and  administrative  expenses  of  the 
hospital  insurance  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  Is  1.23  percent  of  taxable  payroll, 
whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  Re- 
publican proposal  is  2.21  percent  of  tJixable 
payroll.  If  the  supplementary  health  instir- 
ance  benefits  provisions  of  the  committee 
bin  were  on  a  compulsory  basis  like  the  hos- 


i  Including  administrative  expenses  Incurred  in  1965. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  program 
costs  money.  Let  us  not  think  for 
1  minute  that  this  or  any  other  pro- 
gram can  be  provided  without  it  cost- 
ing money.  I  have  been  just  a  little  bit 
concerned  about  what  was  said  in  the  re- 
port of  the  minority— that  they  could  do 
more  and  provide  more  benefits  for  more 
people  for  less  money  than  the  commit- 
tee bill  did.  Very  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  develop  a  program  with  benefits 
of  the  same  value  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  or  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  payroll  tax  and  have,  if  the 
amount  of  benefits  is  exactly  the  same 
in  either  approach,  one  cost  less  than  the 
other.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehension 
that  any  of  us  today  are  brilliant  enough 
to  come  forward  with  a  method  of  pro- 
viding more  benefits  to  more  people  and 
having  it  cost  less  money.  It  just  does 
not  sound  reasonable  or  logical  to  me. 

In  developing  this  comprehensive 
health  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  mindful  that  a  program  is  no 
better  than  its  administration.  The 
committee  proposals  reflect  a  conviction 
that  the  administrative  challenges 
brought  by  this  new  program  can  be  met 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations and  the  Government.    The 


governmental  part  of  this  challenge  will 
nevertheless  remain  large.  It  will  fall 
mainly  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. '  We  believe  that  this  agen- 
cy's outstanding  record  for  service  and 
efficiency  will  be  carried  forward  into 
the  new  program. 

The  Social  Security  Administration, 
however,  will  face  a  major  job  of 
advance  planning  and  preparation  to 
bring  the  health  insurance  programs  into 
operation  by  next  year.  Extensive  nego- 
tiations will  be  required  to  complete 
agreements  and  financial  arrangements 
with  fiscal  intermediaries,  insurance  car- 
riers. State  agencies,  and  others.  Broad- 
scale  consultation  will  also  be  required 
with  professional  organizations  repre- 
senting the  Nation's  hospitals  and  oth- 
ers who  furnish  reimbursable  health 
services.  Operational  policies  and  rec- 
ordkeeping procedures  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  on  a  scope  never  before 
undertaken  in  the  health  field.  This  will 
entail,  among  other  things,  putting  into 
the  hands  of  19  million  aged  people  infor- 
mation about  the  two  health  insurance 
programs,  answering  inquiries  on  the 
benefits  of  the  voluntary  insurance  plan, 
setting  up  records  for  those  who  elect  the 
plan,  and  preparing  and  delivering  iden- 
tification cards  for  all  the  eligible  aged. 
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In  addition  to  this  vast  enrollment 
task,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  have  a  tremendous  job  of  taking  and 
developing  new  claims  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  basic  eligibility  of  the  aged  who 
have  been  uninsured  for  cash  benefits 
and  from  all  others  over  65  who  have  not 
yet  applied  for  social  security  benefits. 
This  will  mean  a  doubling  of  the  normal 
old-age  and  survivors  disability  in- 
surance claims  load  for  a  single  year,  at 
the  same  time  that  changes  in  the  dis- 
ability insurance  law  and  other  social 
security  changes  will  bring  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  additional  activity  into  social  se- 
curity district  offices. 

I  am  sure  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration will  stand  up  to  the  challenge. 
I  am  sure,  too,  that  when  this  bill  be- 
comes law  the  social  security  people,  as 
they  have  so  ^frequently  demonstrated 
in  the  past,  will  lose  no  time  in  getting 
on  with  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
They  are  well  aware  that  carrying  out 
the  new  programs  and  the  improvements 
in  the  present  one  will  demand  all  the 
talents  and  skills  they  can  muster.  This 
effort  will  require  that  all  possible  meas- 
ures-^in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Execu- 
tive branch — be  taken  to  assure  that  any 
obstacles  that  might  get  in  the  way  of 
effective  administration  will  be  removed. 
It  will  be  important,  for  example,  that 
the  needed  supplemental  appropriations, 
organizational  changes,  and  greatly  in- 
creased staffing  take  place  just  as  soon 
as  possible. 

One  very  serious  obstacle  is  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  people  of  super- 
grade  rank  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  now  permitted.  I  am 
referring  to  the  positions  above  the  GS- 
15  grade.  In  this  organization,  which 
already  operates  the  biggest  insurance 
program  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  pays 
over  $16  billion  a  year  to  nearly  20  mil- 
lion people,  serves  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  daily  through  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  over  600  offices,  and  requires  a 
staff  of  36.000  people  to  conduct  its  op- 
erations there  are  today  only  15  super- 
grade  positions — 2  of  which  are  in  the 
scientific  and  technical  excepted  group. 
This  is  1  for  every  2,400  employees.  In 
comparison,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  conducting  a  somewhat  similar 
program  of  much  smaller  scope,  has  1 
sup^rgrade  for  every  211  employees — 
more  than  10  times  the  percentage  of 
supergrades  now  permitted  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  1  supergrade  for 
every  211  employees.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  1  for  every  136.  The 
General  Services  Administration  1  for 
eveiy  434,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  1  for  every  156.  None  of  these 
agencies  has  less  than  5  times  the  per- 
centage of  supergrades  allocated  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  From 
these  statistics  it  is  clear  that  the  allo- 
cation of  higher  level  positions  to  direct 
the  social  security  program  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
program.  This  obviously  puts  the  Social 
Security  Administration  at  a  severe  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  its  search  for 
qualified  and  competent  persormel  not 
only  with  private  industry  but  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government. 


This  is  the  situation  as  it  already 
exists.  And  now,  in  enacting  this  bill,  we 
would  be  aggravating  it  seriously  if  no 
remedy  is  provided.  If  we  expect — and 
we  do  expect — the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  these  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  manner  befitting  their 
importance  and  the  needs  and  proper 
expectations  of  the  American  people,  any 
unnecessary  and  inequitable  handicaps 
upon  the  organization  ought  to  be  re- 
moved without  delay.  Effective  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  we  are  making  for 
the  health  and  security  of  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens,  and  for  helping  its  widows 
and  its  orphans,  is  far  too  important, 
and  too  great  a  challenge  to  warrant 
risking  impairment  of  the  job  by  failing 
to  allow  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion enough  higher  level  jobs  to  attract 
and  retain  the  required  human  talents 
and  skills. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  would  take  a 
hundred  supergrade  jobs,  considering  the 
small  allowance  it  now  has  and  the  nec- 
essary expansion  this  agency  faces,  to  put 
it  in  a  comparable  position  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  and 
nearly  200  to  put  it  in  a  comparable  po- 
sition with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  say  the  exact 
number  needed  but  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  the  needed  increase  is  large  enough 
to  call  for  special  legislation.  As  one 
deeply  concerned  with  the  smooth  and 
successful  can-ying  out  of  the  far- 
reaching  programs  we  are  acting  on  to- 
day, I  hope  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  will  see  their  way  clear 
to  promptly  consider  such  legislation 
which  I  believe  is  required  to  enable  the 
administering  agency  to  do  the  job  in 
the  way  we  and  the  people  of  the  country 
want  it.  done. 

I  must  admit  that  the  benefits  in  the 
committee  bill  cost  money — yes,  they 
cost  money.  Let  us  see  what  they  cost. 
Let  us  see  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
bill  to  provide  for  those  costs. 

The  health' care  program  costs  include 
those  for  the  supplementary  program, 
for  the  basic  program,  and  for  the  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  improve- 
ments. The  basic  program,  which  I  have 
said  is  financed  by  the  payroll  tax  device, 
wi]l  in  the  first  full  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, 1967,  produce  a  cost  of  $2,300  mil- 
lion on  the  basis  of  using  high  cost  esti- 
mates, which  we  think  is  the  conserva- 
tive way  to  determine  what  something 
will  cost  when  you  have  to  provide  a  tax 
for  it. 

The  voluntary  supplementary  health 
benefits  program  will  have  a  cost  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury,  beginning  July  1, 
1966,  of  approximately  $600  million  per 
year,  while  for  the  same  period  there  will 
also  be  a  cost  of  $275  million  for  unin- 
sured persons  covered  by  the  hospital 
insurance  program. 

The  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
liberalization  of  the  program  will  cost 
about  $200  million  per  yeaf. 

The  7 -percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  the  old-age  and  survivors  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  payments  will 
produce  in  the  year  1966  additional  bene- 
fit payments  of  $1,400  million. 

The  child  benefits  to  age  22  when  in 
school  will  add  an  additional  cost  of  $195 


million  to  the  old-age  survivors  disability 
insurance  trust  f imds  in  the  first  year. 

The  reduced  age  for  widows  will  cost 
$165  million  out  of  those  trust  funds  in 
the  first  year.  But  that  is  a  disappear- 
ing item,  because  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
beneficiary  it  does  not  cost  any  addi- 
tional amount  to  the  system. 

The  transitional  benefits  at  age  72  will 
cost,  from  the  old-age  survivors  disability 
insurance  trust  fund  $140  million  addi- 
tional in  the  first  year. 

The  changes  we  have  made  in  the  dis- 
ability insurance  program  will  cost  $105 
million  in  the  first  year. 

The  changes  we  make  with  respect  to 
the  retirement  test  will  cost  $65  million 
out  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  disabil- 
ity insurance  trust  fimds  in  the  first  year.. 

That  means  a  total  from  those  two 
trust  funds  of  $1,905  million  in  the  first 
year. 

Public  assistance  amendments  that 
increase  the  amount  of  Federal  partici- 
pation with  the  State  in  cash  payments 
will  cost  SI 50  million  per  year  out  of 
the  general  fund. 

The  changes  we  make  in  the  exclusion 
of  assistance  payments  to  persons  in  TB 
and  mental  hospitals  cost  $75  million 
per  year. 

The  maternal  and  child  health,  crip- 
pled children  part  of  it  will  cost  $60  mil- 
lion per  year. 

The  OAA  income  exemption  will  have 
an  annual  cost  of  $1  million. 

Under  the  modified  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  definition,  we  have  added 
S2  million  per  year. 

Mental  retardation  projects  will  have 
an  annual  cost  of  $3  million. 

That  adds  up  to  a  total  altogether  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
$1,366  million  per  year. 

Every  dime  of  that  is  budgeted  as  it 
affects  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

The  $875  million  I  referred  to  for 
payments  from  general  funds  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  health  insurance  pro- 
grams, which  will  begin  on  July  1,  1966, 
is  unbudgeted  because  we  do  not  have 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  as 
yet. 

Now  there  is  a  further  point  which  I 
should  make  here:  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Now,  how  do  we  propose  to  pay  for 
the  programs?  We  have  increased  both 
the  maximum  on  the  amount  of  earnings 
that  are  subject  to  taxes  from  $4,800  to 
$5,600  on  January  1,  1966,  and  then 
again,  to  $6,600  on  January  1,  1971,  and 
the  tax  rates  that  would  be  applied  to 
those  earnings. 

We  have  provided  for  increases  in  the 
tax  rates  over  a  period  of  years,  as  we 
have  always  done  in  the  past,  so  that  the 
actuary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  tell  us,  "I 
can  advise  you  that  this  program  is  ac- 
tuarially sound."  As  he  looks  at  it,  over 
the  forthcoming  75  years,  this  program 
of  old-age  and  survivors  disability  in- 
surance would  only  be  out  of  balance  by 
only  about  .08  percent  of  payroll. 

Now  as  to  the  health  part  of  the  bill. 
We  have  worked  out  a  separate  tax  and 
a  separate  trust  fund.  Let  no  one  mis- 
lead you  with  statements,  general  in  na- 
ture as  they  appear  to  be,  and  be  not  mis- 
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led  by  the  minority  views  expressed  in 
£    report    that    this    separation    is 

'^XSe  statements  have  recently  been 
madrthat  I  have,  in  effect,  gone  back  on 
Sy  previously   expressed  Position  that 
There  must  be  separation  between  the 
S  benefits  system  and  the  proposed 
Sital  benefits  system.    I  emphaticaUy 
S  here  and  now,  that  this  is  not  the 
n?.e '   My  conviction  is  that  there  must 
S  separation  and  the  bill  I  bring  to  you 
Xcts  this  belief.    For  years  I  have 
maintained  that  the  basic  difference  be- 
Sen  the  two  types  of  benefits  makes  it 
Ssential  that  we  have  two  separate  sys- 
SSs     During  many  hours  of  question- 
L  the  Government  witnesses  before  our 
ommittee,  particularly  the  Chief  Actu- 
ar?  I  brought  out  the  different  nature  of 
the'cost  assumptions  which  underlie  th^ 
hospital  program  as  distinguished  from 
fhe  cash  progi-am.    I  pointed  out  that 
some  assumptions  which  were  conserva- 
tive under  one  program  had  exactly  the 
reverse  effect  when  applied  to  the  other 
nro-ram.    Thus,  as  the  committee  drew 
Sp  the  bill,  at  every  opportunity  I  urged 
that  provisions  be  inserted  which  would 
provide  meaningful  separation  between 
the  two  systems. 

The  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  written  in  the  report  that 
this  is   somewhat  illusory   and   it  was 
stated    at  the   Rules   Committee,   that 
what  we  have  in  the  bill  is  just  the  same 
arrangement  which  exists  under  current 
law  in  respect  to  the  disability  insurance 
program  and  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program.    I  respectfully  beg 
to  differ.    In  respect  to  these  two  pro- 
grams under  existing  law  there  is  no 
separate   tax,  merely   an   allocation   of 
revenues  between  two  trust  funds,     irie 
fact  that  this  is  merely  an  allocation  is 
illustrated  by  the  bill  before  you  today 
which  provides  for  a  redistribution  of  the 
revenues  from  the  combined  old-age  and 
survivors  disability  insurance  tax.    This 
new  allocation,  which  will  put  the  dis- 
ability insurance  fund  on  a  sound  actu- 
arial basis  to  make  up  for  some  unfavor- 
able  cost   experience   in   recent   years, 
would  not  be  possible  as  to  hospital  bene- 
fits under  your  committee's  bill.    Under 
HR   6675  any  readjustment  of  revenue 
because  of  either  unfavorable  or  favor- 
able experience  will  have  to  be  done  by 
a  change  in  the  tax  rate  or  earnings 
base— or  both— of  the  separate  hospital 
insurance  tax. 

The  hospital  program  will  thus  be 
financed  from  its  own  tax  and  there  will 
be  no  shifting  of  funds— either  way— 
from  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability program. 

Let  me  once  again  summarize  the 
separation  of  program  envisioned  by  this 
bill  by  reading  from  the  report  on 
page  48: 

First  the  schedules  of  tax  rates  for  old- 
age  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  and 
for 'hospital  insurance  are  in  separate  suh- 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (un- 
like the  situation  for  old-age  and  survivorB 
insurance  as  compared  with  disability  insur- 
ance, where  there  is  a  single  tax  rate  for  both 
programs,  but  an  allocation  thereof  into  two 

portions). 

Second,   the   hospital   Insurance  program 
has  a  separate  trust  fund  (as  is  also  the  case 


for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  for 
disabUity  insurance)  and.  in  addition,  has  a 
separate  board  of  trustees  from  that  of  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 

^^iTd,  the  bill  provides  that  income  tax 
withholding  statements  (forms  W-2)  shall 
show  the  proportion  of  the  total  coritribu- 
tion  for  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance and  for  hospital  insurance  that  is 
with  respect  to  the  latter. 

Fourth  the  hospital  insurance  program 
would  cover  railroad  employees  directly  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  covered  workers, 
axid  their  contributions  would  go  directly 
into  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  and 
their  benefit  payments  would  be  paid  di- 
rectly from  this  trust  fund  (rather  than  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  the  railroad 
retirement  system) .  whereas  these  employees 
are  not  covered  by  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  (except  indirectly 
through    the    financial    Interchange    provl- 

^^  Fifth  the  financing  basis  for  the  hospital 
insurance  system  would  be  determined  un- 
der a  different  approach  than  that  used  for 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  reflecting  the  different  natures 
of  the  two  programs  (by  assumng  rising 
earnings  levels  and  rising  hospitalization 
costs  in  future  years  Instead  of  level-earn- 
ings assumptions  and  by  making  the  esti- 
mates for  a  25-year  period  rather  than  a 
75-year  one). 


There  is  always  a  question  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  to  go  in  separation,  but 
this  is  a  separately  enacted  tax  m  an 
entirely  separate  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  That  is  not  true  of  the 
OASI  and  DI  taxes.  They  are  m  the 
same  section.  They  are  levied  as  one 
tax,  with  authority  to  allocate  a  desig- 
nated part  of  the  total  to  the  disability 
insurance  trust  fund.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  enactment  of  a 
separate  tax.    There  is  also  a  separate 

trust  fund. 

The  subsititute  plan  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
would  not  maintain  a  separateness  of 
financing  between  his  health  msurance 
plan  and  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program.    Instead  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  would 
draw  some  $200  million  a  year  from  the 
old-age  and  survivors  disability  insurance 
trust  fund  to  help  finance  his  proposed 
health  insurance  benefits. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  who  have 
had  reservations  in  the  past,  as  I  have 
had  reservations  in  the  past  about  doing 
anything  in  any  way  that  might  jeop- 
ardize the  cash  benefit  program  that  has 
developed  over  the  past  30  years  and  that 
has  become  such  an  important  part  of 
every  elderly  person's  life,  without  any 
hesitation,    without    any    equivocation 
that  there  is  not  one  single,  sohtary  thmg 
in  this  bUl  which  would  permit  or  allow 
for  $1  of  the  money  which  is  set  aside 
to  go  into  the  old-age  and  survivors  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  funds  to  ever  get 
into  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fuiid^ 
It  just  cannot  be  done.    Neither  can  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  money  be 
put  over  into  the  old-age  and  survivors 
disabUity  insurance  trust  funds. 

Call  it  iUusory  if  you  want  to.  we 
could  have  gone  the  full  extent  of  sepa- 
ration. We  could  have  put  this  hospital 
insurance  program  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  entirely  new  agency  of 
Government.    Then    what    would    the 


critics  on  the  outside  have  said,  had  we 
gone  to  the  full  extent?  They  would 
have  accused  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  having  set  up  another 
elaborate  40,000-person  bureaucracy. 
The  expense  of  that  would  have  been  out 
of  the  question. 

We  could  have  completely  separated 
the  tax  for  purposes  of  filing  the  earn- 
ings record  and  paying  the  tax,  but  if  we 
had  done  that,  then  they  would  have  said 
that  we  had  put  the  taxpayers  to  the 
unnecessary  trouble  of  having  to  make 
two  computations  of  taxes. 

But  to  some  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  what  was  done;  some  argu- 
ment would  have  been  made  that  there 
would  not  be  a  separation. 

This  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
with  me— and  Members  know  it— that 
there  must  be  a  separation.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  com- 
pleted that  separation  in  this  bill. 

Mr   Chairman,  let  me  go  back  just  a 
bit     On  the  basis  of  legislation  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  much  doubt  any  more  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  we  do  have  a  problem  of 
meeting  medical  care  costs  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  certain  people  in 
our  population.    These  are  our  fathers 
and  mothers  and  our  grandparents  who 
are  living  longer  today  than  did  their 
loved  ones  before  them.    We  owe  that 
to  the  great  miracles  which  have  been 
perfoi-med  by  medical  science.    But  in 
the  process  of  having  performed  those 
miracles,  problems  have  resulted.    To- 
day's problems,  as  a  result,  are  certainly 
greater  in  magnitude  than  those  the  gen-     ^ 
erations    before    had,    because    of    the 
greater  length  of  time  beyond  retirement 
and  before  death,  and  because  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  illness  of  more  and  more 
of  these  people  as  a  result  of  the  length 
of  their  lives. 

Thus  the  problem  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  most.    There  is 
no  argument  on  the  part  of  my  distm- 
guished    friend    from    Wisconsm    [Mr. 
BYRNES]  that  there  is  this  problem,  for 
he  introduces  a  biU  to  help,  with  respect 
to  that  problem,  produced  by  himself, 
from  that  very  great  capacity  that  he 
possesses,  and  incorporating  withm  his 
bill  everything  that  is  within  the  com- 
mittee bUl  except  with  respect  to  the  one 
matter  of  how  do  we  finance  the  cost  of 
taking  care  of  this  problem. 

I  have  said  consistently  that  I  did  not 
think  that  all  of  the  medical  costs  that 
are  incurred  by  those  over  65  could  be 
financed  only  through  a  payroll  tax,  be- 
cause conceivably  the  payroll  tax  would 
be  so  high  finally  as  to  interfere  with  our 
capacity  to  compete  in  the  world,  with 
the  payroll  tax  being  charged  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business.    I  have  said  repeated- 
ly that  we  cannot  run  the  risk  of  bank- 
rupting the  Federal  Treasury  once  and 
for  all  by  putting  this  entire  cost  upon 
the  general   fund  of  the  Treasury.    I 
think  that  the  program  has  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  combination  approach  of  two 
things:  use  of  payroll  tax  and  use  of 
general  fund  revenues.    That  is  what 
the  committee  has  done.    That  is  the 
only  difference,  apparently,  that  exists 
today  between  my  distinguished  friend 
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who  has  offered  his  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee's proposition. 

Just  how  do  we  finance  the  proposal? 
Because  his  proposition  would  be  volun- 
tary, with  no  compulsion  under  a  payroll 
tax,  it  would  be  financed  by  the  payment 
of  the  individual  and  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  In  total,  his  plan 
would  be  financed  just  as  our  supple- 
mentary plan  would  be. 

Now,  how  did  we  divide  the  health  in- 
surance provisions  of  H.R.  6675?  Which 
did  we  put  in  which  pocket  and  out  of 
what  account  does  it  come  and  why? 
There  are  very,  very  important  reasons 
why  we  propose  to  finance  the  benefits 
the  way  we  do.  It  is  the  way  that  has 
been  debated  completely  but  which  has 
been  disregarded  by  the  very  people  with 
whom  we  were  trying  to  work.  What 
did  we  do?  We  picked  this  single  big- 
gest element,  namely,  the  cost  of  being 
in  a  hospital,  and  we  financed  that  by 
the  payroll  tax  to  let  the  person  during 
his  working  years,  through  small 
amounts  of  money  paid  per  week,  per 
month,  or  per  year,  make  advance  pay- 
ments to  that  trust  fund  entirely  on  his 
own  and  from  his  employer  and  by  the 
self-employed  on  their  own  account. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

To  take  care  of  those  expense  during 
his  working  years  so  that  when  he 
reached  retirement  at  65  he  would  not 
then  have  to  undertake  the  great  burden 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  premium  for 
that  particular  type  of  benefit.  The 
proposal  differs  from  H.R.  1.  We  took 
out  of  it  every  scintilla  of  payment  to 
a  physician — eveiy  scintilla  of  payment 
to  a  physician.  Every  safeguard  has 
been  placed  so  that  no  physician  can  be 
paid  out  of  the  trust  fund  created  by  the 
payment  of  a  payroll  tax.  Now,  what  is 
it  that  you  understood  or  that  I  under- 
stood had  so  greatly  disturbed  this 
great,  wonderful  medical  profession 
that  we  have  here  in  the  United  States? 
That  we  would  finally,  in  time,  put  phy- 
sicians' fees  under  a  system  where  there 
would  be  a  payroll  tax,  because  they  felt 
that  if  ever  we  did  that,  we  would  in  time 
regulate  the  relationship  between  the 
physician  and  the  patient  by  saying  that 
this  physician  you  can  go  to  and  this 
physician  is  not  on  our  list;  or  by  saying 
that  we  will  pay  out  of  this  fund  only 
this  amount  in  the  way  of  physicians' 
fees  and  thus  control  and  regulate  phy- 
sicians' fees. 

Now,  what  have  we  done?  In  this 
committee  bill  in  that  respect  we  have 
done  the  same,  identical  thing  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  done  in 
his  bill.  And  yet  I  understand  that 
many  of  you  have  received  telegrams  as 
late  as  this  morning  urging  you  to  vote 
for  his  motion  to  recommit  because  there 
is  something  unholy  about  the  commit- 
tee bill,  whereas  his  bill,  from  their 
point  of  view,  is  perfect.  How  do  we 
treat  the  physicians  in  both  bills? 

In  both  bills  in  the  same  identical 
way.  Under  both  they  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  established  under  the 
voluntary  enrollment  program.  In  both 
instances  the  physicians  would  be  paid 


from  the  same  type  of  fund  in  the  same, 
identical  manner.  And  how  would  we 
pay  them?  In  identically  the  same  way. 
Not  a  payroll  tax,  but  money  contributed 
by  the  individual  participant  who  would 
enroll  after  he  got  to  be  65  and  put  up 
half  of  it,  with  the  Treasury,  out  of  its 
general  funds,  putting  up  the  other  half. 

I  thought  that  was  exactly  what  it 
would  take.  I  thought  that  was  exactly 
what  was  required  to  remove  this  threat 
to  medical  practice  in  the  United  States 
and  regardless  of  what  anybody  on  the 
outside  says  to  you,  we  have  done  it — 
we  have  done  it.  There  is  nobody  in 
this  Congress,  I  do  not  care  who  he  is, 
who  is  any  more  cognizant  or  any  more 
desirous  of  not  changing  the  orderly 
practice  of  medicine  than  the  gentleman 
speaking  to  you  today.  I  am  convinced 
in  my  own  mind,  as  much  as  I  have  ever 
been  convinced  of  anything,  that  there 
is  not  one  solitary  thing  in  this  com- 
mittee bill  that  carries  any  threat  to 
the  medical  profession  of  this  country 
that  could  not  be  said  equally  of  the  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes].  And  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  in  either  bill  that  jeopardizes 
the  profession  in  any  way.  Why?  How 
are  we  going  to  handle  this  thing?  We 
are  not  going  to  deal  with  physicians 
direct;  there  is  no  intention  to  deal  with 
them  direct ;  there  is  no  intention  to  tell 
them  what  they  may  charge  their  pa- 
tients; we  are  not  going  to  say  to  a  pa- 
tient, "You  have  got  to  go  to  Dr.  X;  you 
cannot  go  to  to  Dr.  Y." 

How  are  we  going  to  pay  them?  We 
are  going  to  contract  with  somebody — 
Blue  Shield,  insurance  companies,  or 
other  insurance  carriers,  and  we  express 
the  desire  that  it  be  more  than  one.  We 
should  divide  the  program  up  somehow 
and  let  various  organizations  handle  it — 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  pay 
the  bills.  But  we  even  go  to  this  ex- 
tent because  we  recognize  the  sensitive- 
ness of  this  issue:  We  say,  "We  will  leave 
to  the  election  of  the  doctors,  whether 
they  are  paid  directly  by  the  insurer,  or 
whether  the  insurer  pays  the  amount  to 
the  patient  and  the  patient  then  pays 
the  doctor. 

If  there  is  a  doctor  in  your  area  who 
does  not  like  the  insurer  and  who  does 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  and  does  not  want  to  carry  its  check 
to  the  bank,  all  he  has  to  do  is  say  to 
his  patient,  "You  accept  the  benefit  pay- 
ment for  this  service,  and  you  and  I  will 
settle  the  bill." 

And,  what  if  the  doctor  says  that  what 
the  insurer  is  paying,  before  he  ever  op- 
erates, is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  him? 
He  might  say  "My  fee  is  so  much,  $2,000, 
but  this  cost  that  you  are  indemnified 
against  is  only  $1,000."  What  then? 
We  pay  80  percent  of  that  $1,000  to  the 
patient,  and  the  patient  pays  the  doctor 
$2,000,  including  the  payment  under  the 
plan.  If  in  the  community  where  he 
lives,  the  sum  of  $1,000  is  the  customary 
prevailing  and  reasonable  fee  against 
which  we  are  indemnifying  the  patient, 
the  doctor  still  makes  the  arrangement 
with  his  patient,  or  the  patient  makes 
it  with  his  doctor  to  pay  the  difference. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done 
everything  that  our  minds  were  capable 
of  conceiving  to  eliminate  what  appeared 


to  us  to  be  justifiable  fears  without  these 
changes  that  we  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  very  briefly — be- 
cause it  would  take  hom-s  to  discuss  it 
all,  but  I  have  very  briefly  discussed  even 
the  medical  portions  of  this  bill — I  would 
want  you  to  know  that  finally  it  has  been 
possible  for  us,  after  all  these  years,  to 
develop  a  propwDsition  that  I  could  whole- 
heartedly and  conscientiously,  with  every 
bit  of  the  energy  at  my  command,  sup- 
port. That  has  not  been  the  case  with 
reference  to  propositions  in  the  past. 
Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
finally  worked  out  a  satisfactory  and 
reasonable  solution  of  an  entire  prob- 
lem, not  just  a  partial  solution  of  a  major 
problem.  I  feel  that  we  have  done  it 
in  a  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  com- 
mend it  to  the  people  for  whom  we  do 
it  and  that  they  will  realize  that  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  past,  in 
spite  of  all  the  ways  that  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  past,  finally  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  produced 
the  proper  way  to  do  it  and  that  is  the 
way  that  good  legislation  is  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
whom  I  could  not  name  today  who  has 
not  made  .a  major  contribution  to  this 
bill  by  the  inclusion  of  ideas  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  where  did  we  get  the 
idea  of  the  supplementaiy  health  bene- 
fits plan?  Out  of  that  fertile  brain  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Where  did  we  get  this  idea  and  that 
idea?  Out  of  the  fertile  brain  of  some 
other  Democratic  member  or  some  other 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  ,  right 
at  the  last  moment  called  to  our  atten- 
tion a  situation  about  which  none  of  us 
had  thought.  However,  as  a  result  of 
the  gentleman's  many  years  of  experi- 
ence on  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  he  thought  about  it. 
It  was  fair  and  equitable,  and  we  put 
it  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  member  of  the 
committee  has  made  his  contribution. 
On  top  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  worked  with  us 
faithfully  from  morning  until  night 
through  all  of  these  many  days  during 
which  we  have  been  in  hearings  and 
executive  session  and  have  made  their 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  on  the  legisla- 
tive counsel's  staff  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  those  who  are  staff 
members  of  both  the  joint  committee 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
made  their  contribution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  there  is  sufficient  ground  within  this 
bill  for  all  of  us  to  take  pride  and  take 
credit. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  when 
tomorrow  comes,  we  not  toy  with  the 
bill  by  considering  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, but  that  we  take  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  House  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  pass  this  bill  as 
we  have  passed  every  other  bill  dealing 
with  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
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Act  in  th'e  past-by   an  overwhelming  -^  rn^neSi  ^veLir^eTe:  .^XLl' ^^:'Z.:^re'nf':T^^^^^^ 

majority.  ^^^^^^  j^^.  ^^^^^  security  and  railroad  re-  and  to  end  when  he  has  not  been  an  Inpa- 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  6676  tjrement  beneflclarles  who  voluntarily  enroll  tient  of  a  hospital  or  extended  care  facility 

Mr    Chaii-man    I  will  include  at  this  would  be  deducted  from  their  monthly  in-  for  60  consecutive  days.             ,„„,.,.„<.  y,„ 

pomt  f o^th^rnvenience  of  the  members  suran     -e-    uninsu^^^^^^^  -e  ^f-ti^-— r ^^^i^ ^^^^ 

a  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  ^"Ji^f/p^^PS^r^aymenVS^the  G^^  ^rvices  would  be  increased  if  necessary  to 

H.R.  6675:  J^gnt     state  welfare  programs  could  arrange  keep  pace  with  increases  in  hospital  costs. 

Brief  Overall  Summary  for    uninsured   assistance   recipients   to   be  but  no  such  increase  would  be  made  before 

rr'SrS'cSri«?'mA%qc         genera,    a^„X„      Ba^ie    pro«ct>on,  ^^  ~ r^Jp'-aUeaf  atS^r i^ 

plan  providing  protection  against  the  costs      financed  through  a  separately  identified  pay-  'O'^^^f'f^  J?^^,  ^^^^"^^     deaucLioie     wui 

of  hospital  and  related  care,  financed  through     roll  tax,  would  be  provided  against  the  costs  change  ^^  7„^J^;^^gj^t .  payment  of  bills 

a  separate  payroll  tax  and  trust  fund;   and      of  inpatient  hospitals  services,  posth^pltal  ^^^^°l  ^"^'S  S^^woiid  S^e  to  the 

(2)  a,4Voluntary  supplementary  plan  covering     extended    care,    pcsthospltal    home    health  i'!'°^,^J;^^„J''f^V„i?!f  on  t^^^^                         "rea- 

iaUents  for  physicians'  and  other  medical     services,  and  outpatient  hospital  disgnostic  P^^^SrcciV'  inJSrJJ  In  p^vidfng^  Sr 

and  health  services  financed  through  small      services  for  social  security  and  railroad  re-  ^^^^^.  ^°^^    incurrea  in  proviuiuB  i^^ 

monthly    premiums    by    individual    particl-      tirement  beneficiaries  when  they  attain  age  ^^rim lustration  •     Basic    responsibiUty    for 

pants  matched  equally  by  a  Federal  Govern-      gg.    The    same   protection,    financed    from  ^^^^Jf^^^^°^;,^if^^tt  iuh^the  SeSetary 

ment  general  revenue  contribution.                     general  revenues,  would  be  provided  under  ^^^^il'^^^^EdSiof   aJd    We^ 

Undergirding  the  two  new  insurance  pro-      a   special   transitional   provision   for   essen-  of    Health,    E°"^f^*^^°J^'  ^^ 

grams  would  be  a  greatly  expanded  medical      ,,ally  all  people  who   are  now  aged  65,  or  Secretary  '^^^^'J  "^^  ^^P^"?^^^^^  fnomlnf^ 

care  program  for  the  needy  and  the  medl-      ^no  will  reach  age  65  before  1968,  but  who  cies    and   P^^^f «   °'^?ff^^f"°^/i,,^^°°^^^ 

cally  neldy.    This  program  would  combine      are  not  eligible  for  social  security  or  rail-  ^y.  P^^f ^   i  tS  nr  Jr.m     P^^^^^ 

all   the   vendor   medical   provisions   for   the      ^oad  retirement  benefits.  ""T^r  tL  LtabllshmenTof  an  iSvi^S 

aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  families  with  de-         Benefits  would  be  first  effective  on  July  1,  made  for  the  ^tablishment  of  ^^i  A^^^^J 

pLdent  children  now  in  five  tiUes  of  the      iggs    (except  for  services   in  extended  care  Council  which  ^^^i^^^'i^i^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ""^ 

social  Security  Act  under  a  uniform  program      facilities  which  would  be  effective  on  Janu-  PoUcy  matters  In  connection  with  adminls- 

and  matching  formula  in  a  single  new  title,      ary  1.  1967).  ^inanHn?-    Separate   oavroU   taxes   to   fi- 

The  Federal  matching  share  for  cash  pay-          Benefits:  The  services  for  which  payment  ^'''^J'^''^"^-  ,f!,^^!f^«,P,T°"    nlo^^ 

ments  for  these  needy  persons  would  also  be     ^,ould     be    made    under    the    basic     plan  ^f""  ^^«  ^^J.^  Pl^' P^.^f,  ^^  ^^^f  ^^^^^ 

h^creased;    services   for   maternal  and   child      include-  ployees   and  ^^^-^'^fj'^T^P^.^^^'.l^^l^^^ 

health,  crippled  children,  and  the  mentally          i.  inpatient    hospital    services    for    up    to  earmarked  ^^^^^^,^P^^^f^  th^TrlLSy      "^e 

retarded  would  be  expande<i:   a  5-year  pro-      60   days   in   each   spell   of   illness   with   the  ^'^^  ^^^Vf  Sin^  ^,^^.1  b^T^ubiect^ 

gram   of   special   project    grants   to  provide      patient   paying   a    $40   deductible   amount;  amount  of  earnings  (wage  ba^)   subject  to 

^mprehensive  health  care  and  services  for      hospital    services    would    include    all    those  the  new  P^y^°}\'^^^.^°'']^,^^^^f^!^ 

needy  children  of  school  age,  or  preschool,     ordinarily   furnished  by  a  hospital  for  its  for  P^^P^^^^^^^i^^^'^B/i^^V^^^"^^^^^ 

would  be  authorized:  and  present  limitations      inpatients;  however,  payment  would  not  be  benefits.     The  ^^'"^  ^^^^^^^^"""^.^^^J'^^^J 

on  Federal  participation  in  public  assistance      made   for  private  duty  nursing  or  for  the  apply  equally  to  employere      wS     i;*.    ^ 

to  aged  individuals  in  tuberculosis  or  mental      hospital  services  of  physicians  except  serv-  self-employed    persons    and    wouia     oe    aa 

disease  hospitals  would  be  removed  under     ices    provided    by    interns    or    residents    in  follows:                                                     Percent 

certain  conditions.                                                      training  under  approved  teaching  programs;  0  35 

With  respect  to  the  old-age.  survivors,  and         2.  Posthospital  extended  care  (in  a  facil-      1B66_-- -^ 

disability  insurance   system  the   bill   would     ity  having  an  arrangement  with  *  hospital      1967-72 •  ^^ 

increase   benefits   by   7   percent   across   the     for  the  timely  transfer  of  patients  and  for      ^q^?~Zo '  qq 

board   with   a   $4  minimum   Increase   for  a     furnishing   medical   information   about   pa-  Iz. '70 

worker,  cover  certain  currently  uncovered  oc-      tients)  after  the  patient  is  transferred  from      ^^^^T      Z'^l. fZ '  80 

cupations  and  wages   (doctors,  and  income     a  hospital  (after  at  least  a  3-day  stay)   for      1^'    and   thereafter 

from  tips),  continue  benefits  to  age  22  for     up  to  20  days  in  each  spell  of  illness;  2  addi-  The  taxable  earnings  base  for  the  health 

certain  children  in  school,  provide  social  se-      tional  days  will  be  added  to  the  20  days  for  insurance   tax  would   be   $5,600   a   year   for 

curity  tax  exemption  of  self-employment  In-      each  day  that  the  person's  hospital  stay  was  iqqq  through  1970  and  wovQd  thereafter  be 

come  of  certain  religious  groups  opposed  to     jess  than  60  days  (up  to  a  maximum  of  80  increased  to  $6,600  a  year, 

insurance,  provide  actuarially  reduced  bene-     additional  days) — the  overall  maximum  for  The    schedule     of    contribution    rates    is 

fits  for  widows  at  age  60.  and  pay  benefits,  on     posthospital  extended  care  could  thus  be  100  based   on   estimates   of   cost   which   assume 

a  transitional  basis,  to  certain  persons  cur-     ^^ys  in  each  spell  of  Illness;  that  the  earnings  base  will  not  be  increased 

rently  72  or  over  now  ineligible;  liberalize  the         3    outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services  above    $6,600.     If    Congress.    In    later    years, 

definition  for  disability  insurance  benefits,     .^th   the  patient  paying   a  $20  deductible  should  Increase  the  base  above  $6,600.  the 

increase  the  amount  an  individual  is  per-     amount  for  each  diagnostic  study  (that  is,  tax  rates  established  can  be  reduced  under 

mitted  to  earn  without  suffering  full  deduc-     j^j.  diagnostic  services  furnished  to  him  by  the  cost  assumptions  underlying  the  bill, 

tions  from  benefits,  revise  the  tax  schedule,     ^j^g  game  hospital  during  a  20-day  period) ;  The  cost  of  providing  basic  hospital  and 

and  Increase  the  earnings  counted  for  benefit     ^f  within  20  days  after  receiving  such  serv-  related  benefits  to  people  who  are  not  social 

and  tax  purposes  so  as  to  fully  finance  the     j^j'^g  the  Individual  is  hospitalized  as  an  In-  security  or  railroad  retirement  beneflclarles 

changes  made,  and  make  certain  changes  In     patient  In  the  same  hospital,  the  deductible  would   be  paid  from   general  fimds  of   the 

allocations  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  in-     j^g  ^^^^  jqj.  outpatient  diagnostic  services  Treasury, 

surance  and  disability  insurance  trust  funds,      ^^p  to  $20)   would  be  credited  against  the  ^  VolunUry  Supplementary  Plan 

MORE  DETAILED  SUMMARY                        f  ^f'St^Sll"' home' hcLuH^^^^^          for  General  description:   A  package  of  bene- 

,          I.  Health  insurance  for  the  aged                 i,  *to  foo  ?Ste  afterdl^haiS  from  a  hos-  fits  supplementing  those  provided  under  the 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  title  XVm  to     "ftaU^ter  aUeasfrs-dry  sUy)  orTx^nded  basic  plan  would  be  offered  to  all  persons  65 

the   Social    Security    Act   establishing   two     P^e  icStv  anTLforfthe  b^^^  and  over  on  a  voluntary  basis.    Individuals 

related  health  insurance  programs  for  per-     '^^  ^^^  ^g  SSfess     Such  a  pe^n  mLt  be  who  enrolled  initially  would  pay  premiums 

sons  65  or  over:   (1)  A  basic  plan  providing     E-^^b?S,f of  a  pl^ysicUn  ^d  under  a  plan  of   $3   a   month    (deducted,  where  possible 

protection  against  the  costs  of  hospital  and     ^^^.^^fjl^fj  Sy  a  physSn  within  14  days  of  from  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 

related  caref  and   (2)    a  voluntary  supple-     ^^^SSeecSlngfS  such  services      "T^  benefits).    The    Government    would    match 

mentary  plan  covering  payments  for  physl-     ^Svfc^  woid  iLlude  mSrmlttent  nursing  this   premium   with   $3    paid   from    general 

Clans'  services  and  other  medical  and  health     ^f,^^'=!!;!°^'^and  the  oart^e  services  ^  funds.    Since  the  minimum  Increase  In  cash 

services  to  cover  certain  areas  not  covered  by     ^"^^.^f  Sh  afde     tJc  pa^enrmit  be  social   security  benefits  for  retired  workers 

the  basic  plan.                                                         vi^^ihXnnri    Pvrpnt  that  when  eauioment  is  under  the  bill  would  be  $4  a  month   ($6  a 

The  basic  plan  would  be  financed  through     ^^^'"^Xki^Sl  coSld  be  taSn  STa  ho^-  month  for  man  and  wife  receiving  benefits 

a  separate  payroll  tax  and  separate  trust  ^^^/  extended  care  facility  or  rehabllita-  on  the  same  earnings  record),  the  benefit 
fund.  Benefits  for  persons  currently  over  P'^^'°;j,^,to  receive  some  of  these  covered  increase  would  fully  cover  the  amount  of 
65   who   are   not   Insured   under   the   social     J,'°^g^^S2Jth  services  In  order   to  get  the      monthly  premiums. 

security  and  railroad  retirement  systems  ^^^^^'^j  the  necessary  equipment.  Enrollment:  Persons  aged  65  before  Janu- 
would  be  financed  out  of  Federal  general  «^;^^°^«j°J  would  bTS'ered  L  posthos-  ary  1.  1966.  will  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
'TiSonment  In  the  supplementary  plan  pital  extended  care  or  as  outpatient  dlag-  roll  in  an  enrollment  period  which  begins  on 
wouTd  i?  voUury  Ld  wSuld  be  ^naJced  nostlc  or  posthospital  home  health  services  the  ^^^^f-J  "J^^^J^^.^^^J  Tds  March  31 
by  small  monthly  iremlum  ($3  per  month  If  It  is  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  covered  nionth  of  enactment  and  ends  March  31. 
Initially)    paid   by   enrollees   and   an   equal     if  it  were  furnished  to  a  patient  In  a  hospital.      1966. 
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Persons  attaining  age  65  subsequent  to 
December  31,  1965,  will  have  enrollment  pe- 
riods of  7  months  beginning  3  months  before 
attaining  65. 

In  the  future  general  enrollment  periods 
will  be  from  October  to  December  31,  in  each 
odd  year.  The  first  such  period  will  be 
October  1  to  December  31,  1967. 

No  person  may  enroll  more  than  3  years 
after  close  of  first  enrollment  period  in 
which  he  could  have  enrolled. 

There  will  be  only  one  chance  to  reenroll 
for  persons  who  are  in  the  plan  but  drop 
out,  and  reenrollment  must  occur  within  3 
years  of  termination  of  previous  enrollment. 

Coverage  may  be  terminated  (1)  by  the 
Individual  filing  notice  during  enrollment 
period,  or  (2)  by  the  Government,  for  non- 
payment of  premiums,  after  a  grace  period. 

A  State  would  be  able  to  provide  the  sup- 
plementary insurance  benefits  to  Its  public 
assistance  recipients  who  are  receiving  cash 
assistance  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Benefits  will  be  effective  beginning  Jxilv 
1,  1966. 

Benefits:  The  voluntary  supplementary 
insurance  plan  would  cover  physicians'  serv- 
ices, home  health  services,  hospital  services 
in  psychiatric  Institutions,  and  ntunerous 
other  medical  and  health  services  In  and  out 
of  medical  institutions. 

There  would  be  an  annual  deductible  of 
$50.  Then  the  plan  would  cover  80  percent 
of  the  patient's  bill  (above  the  deductible) 
for  the  following  services : 

1.  Physicians'  and  surgeons'  services, 
whether  furnished  In  a  hospital,  clinic,  office, 
in  the  home,  or  elsewhere: 

2.  Hospital  care  for  60  days  in  a  spell  of 
illness  in  a  mental  hospital  ( 180-day  life- 
time maximum): 

3.  Home  health  services  (with  no  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization)  for  up  to  100 
visits  during  each  calendar  year; 

4.  Additional  medical  and  health  services, 
whether  provided  in  or  out  of  a  medical  in- 
stitution, including  the  following: 

( a  I  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory  tests, 
electrocardiograms,  basal  metabolism  read- 
ings, electroencephalograms,  and  other  diag- 
nostic tests:  * 

(b)  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioactive  isotope 
therapy; 

(C)  Ambulance  services  (under  limited 
conditions) ;  and 

id)  Surgical  dressings  and  splints,  casts, 
and  other  devices  for  reduction  of  fractures 
and  dislocations;  rental  of  durable  medical 
equipment  such  as  iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents, 
hospital  beds,  and  wheelchairs  used  in  the 
patient's  home:  prosthetic  devices  (other 
than  dental)  which  replace  all  or  part  of  an 
Internal  body  organ;  braces  and  artificial 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  etc. 

There  would  be  a  special  limitation  on  out- 
side-the-hospltal  treatment  of  mental,  psy- 
choneurotic, and  personality  disorders.  Pay- 
ment for  such  treatment  during  any  calendar 
year  would  be  limited,  In  effect,  to  $250  or  50 
percent  of  the  expenses,  whichever  Is  smaller. 

Administration  by  carriers,  basio  for  reim- 
bursement: The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  required,  to  the 
extent  possible,  to  contract  with  carriers  to 
carry  out  the  major  administrative  functions 
relating  to  the  medical  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram such  as  determining  rates  of  payments 
under  the  program,  holding  and  disbursing 
funds  for  benefit  payments,  and  determin- 
ing compliance  and  assisting  in  utilization 
review.  No  contract  is  to  be  entered  Into 
by  the  Secretary  unless  he  finds  that  the 
carrier  will  perform  its  obligations  under 
the  contract  efficiently  and  effectively  and 
will  meet  such  requirements  as  to  financial 
responsibility,  legal  authority,  and  other 
matters  as  he  finds  pertinent.  The  con- 
tract must  provide  that  the  carrier  take  nec- 
essary action  to  see  that  where  payments 
are  on  a  cost  basis  ( to  institutional  providers 
of  service),  the  cost  Is  reasonable  cost.    Cor- 


respondingly, where  payments  are  on  a  charge 
basis  (to  physicians  or  others  furnishing 
nonlnstltutlonal  services),  the  carrier  must 
see  that  such  charge  will  be  reasonable  and 
not  higher  than  the  charge  applicable,  for  a 
comparable  service  and  under  comparable 
circumstances,  to  the  other  policyholders  and 
subscribers  of  the  carrier.  Payment  by  the 
carrier  for  physicians'  services  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  receipted  bill,  or  on  the 
basis  of  an  an  assignment  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  reasonable  charge  will  be  the 
full  charge  for  the  service. 

Financing :  Aged  persons  who  enroll  In  the 
supplemental  plan  would  pay  monthly 
premiums  of  $3.  Where  the  individual  is 
currently  receiving  monthly  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  che  premiums 
would  l>e  deducted  from  his  benefits. 

The  Government  would  help  finance  the 
supplementary  plan  through  a  payment  from 
general  revenues  of  $3  a  month  per  enrollee. 
To  provide  an  operating  fund  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  supplementary  plan,  and  to 
establish  a  contingency  reserve,  a  Govern- 
ment appropriation  would  be  available  (on 
a  repayable  basis)  equal  to  $18  per  aged 
person  estimated  to  be  eligible  In  July  1966 
when  the  supplementary  plan  goes  Into  effect. 
The  Individual  and  Government  contribu- 
tions would  be  placed  in  a  separate  trust 
fund  for  the  supplementary  plan.  All  benefit 
and  administrative  expenses  under  the  sup- 
plementary plan  would  be  paid  from  this 
fund. 

The  provision  In  the  Income  tax  law  which 
limits  medical  expense  deductions  to 
amounts  in  excess  of  3  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  for  persons  under  65  would  be 
reinstituted  for  persons  65  and  over.  Thus, 
provision  is  made  for  partial  or  full  recovery 
of  the  Government  contribution  from  en- 
rolled persons  with  incomes  high  enough  to 
require  them  to  pay  income  taxes.  A  spe- 
cial deduction  (for  taxpayers  who  itemize 
deductions)  of- one-half  of  premiums  for 
medical  care  Insurance  would  be  added,  how- 
ever, which  would  be  applicable  to  taxpay- 
ers of  all  ages.  Such  special  deduction  could 
not  exceed  $250  per  year. 

Premium  rates  for  enrolled  persons  (and 
the  matching  Government  contribution) 
would  be  increased  from  time  to  time  in  the 
event  that  costs  rise,  but  not  more  often 
than  once  every  2  years.  The  premium  rate 
for  a  person  who  enrolls  after  the  first  period 
when  enrollment  was  open  to  him  would  be 
Increased  by  10  percent  for  each  full  year  he 
stayed  out  of  the  program.  It  would  also  be 
increased  for  any  period  that  he  had  termi- 
nated his  coverage. 

C.   Costs   of   the   Basic   and   Supplementary 
Plans 

Benefits  under  both  plans  would  first  be- 
come payable  for  services  furnished  in  July 
1966,  except  for  services  in  extended  care 
facilities,  for  which  benefits  would  first  be- 
come payable  in  January  1967. 

Basic  plan:  Benefits  under  the  basic  plan 
would  be  about  $1.0  billion  for  the  6-month 
period  in  1966  and  about  $2.2  billion  in  1967. 
Contribution  Income  for  those  years  would 
be  about  $1.6  and  $2.6  billion,  respectively. 
The  costs  for  the  uninsured  (paid  from  gen- 
eral funds)  would  be  about  $275  million 
per  year  for  early  years. 

Supplementary  plan:  Costs  of  the  supple- 
mentary plan  would  depend  on  how  many  of 
the  aged  eru-olled. 

If  80  percent  of  the  eligible  aged  enrolled, 
benefit  costs  of  the  supplementary  plan 
would  be  about  $195  million  to  $260  million 
in  the  6  months  of  1966  and  about  $765  mil- 
lion to  $1.02  billion  In  1967.  Premium  in- 
come from  enrollees  for  those  years  would  be 
about  $275  and  $560  million,  respectively. 
The  matching  Goverrunent  contribution 
would  be  the  same. 

If  95  percent  of  the  eligible  aged  enrolled, 
benefit  costs  of  the  supplementary  plan 
would  be  about  $230  to  $310  million  in  1966 


and  about  $905  million  to  $1.22  billion  in 
1967.  Premiiun  Income  from  enrollees  for 
those  years  would  be  about  $325  and  $665 
million,  respectively.  The  Government  con- 
tribution would  be  the  same. 

//.  Improvement  and  extension  of  Kerr-Mills 
program 

Purpose  and  scope:  In  order  to  provide  a 
more  effective  Kerr-MlUs  program  and  to  ex- 
tend its  provisions  to  other  needy  persons, 
the  bin  would  establish  a  single  and  separate 
medical  care  program  to  replace  the  differing 
provisions  for  the  needy  which  currently  are 
found  in  five  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  new  title  (XIX)  would  extend  the 
advantages  of  an  expanded  medical  assist- 
ance program  not  only  to  the  aged  who 
are  Indigent  but  also  to  needy  Individuals 
on  the  dependent  children,  blind,  and  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  programs  and 
to  persons  who  would  qualify  under  those 
programs  if  in  sufficient  financial  need. 

Inclusion  of  the  medically  indigent  aged 
would  be  optional  with  the  States  but  if 
they  are  Included  comparable  groups  of  blind, 
disabled,  and  parents  and  children  must  also 
be  included  if  they  need  help  in  meeting 
necessary  medical  costs.  Moreover,  the 
amount  and  scope  of  benefits  for  the  medi- 
cally indigent  could  not  be  greater  than  that 
of  recipients  on  the  cash  assistance  programs. 

The  current  provisions  of  law  In  the  vari- 
ous public  assistance  titles  of  the  act  pro- 
viding vendor  medical  assistance  would 
terminate  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new 
program  by  the  State  but  no  later  than 
June  30,  1967. 

Scope  of  medical  assistance:  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  State  must  provide  "some  insti- 
tutional and  nonlnstltutlonal  care"  under 
the  medical-assistance-for-the-aged  program. 
There  are  no  minimum  benefit  requirements 
at  all  under  the  other  public  assistance  ven- 
dor medical  programs.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire that  by  July  1,  1967.  for  the  new  pro- 
gram a  State  must  provide  inpatient  hospital 
services,  outpatient  hospital  services,  other 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  and  physicians'  services 
(whether  furnished  in  the  office,  the  pa- 
tient's home,  a  hospital,  or  a  skilled  nursing 
home)  in  order  to  receive  Federal  participa- 
tion in  vendor  medical  payments.  Other 
items  of  medical  service  would  be  optional 
with  the  States. 

Eligibility:  Improvements  would  be  effec- 
tuated In  the  program  for  the  needy  elderly 
by  requiring  that  the  States  must  provide  a 
flexible  income  test  which  takes  into  account 
medical  expenses  and  does  not  provide  rigid 
income  standards  which  arbitrarily  deny  as- 
sistance to  people  with  large  medical  bills. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  bill  provides  that  no 
deductible,  cost  sharing,  or  similar  charge 
may  be  imposed  by  the  State  as  to  hospitali- 
zation under  its  program  and  that  any  such 
charge  on  other  medical  services  must  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  recipient's  income 
or  resources.  Also  Important  is  the  require- 
ment that  elderly  needy  people  on  the  State 
programs  be  provided  assistance  to  meet  the 
deductibles  that  are  imposed  by  the  new 
basic  program  of  hospital  Insurance.  Also 
where  a  portion  of  any  deductible  or  cost 
sharing  required  by  the  supplementary  vol- 
untary program  is  met  by  a  State  program  it 
must  be  done  so  in  a  manner  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  individual's  Income  and  re- 
sources. No  income  can  be  imputed  to  an 
individual  unless  actually  available;  and  the 
financial  responsibility  of  an  Individual  for 
an  applicant  may  be  taken  Into  account  only 
If  the  applicant  is  the  Individual's  spouse  or 
child  who  is  under  age  21  or  blind  or  dis- 
abled. 

Increased  Federal  matching:  The  Federal 
share  of  medical  assistance  expenditures 
under  the  new  program  would  be  determined 
upon  a  uniform  formula  with  no  maximum 
on  the  amount  of  expenditures  which  would 
be  subject  to  participation.    This  currently 
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is  done  for  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  program.  The  Federal  share,  which 
viries  in  relation  to  a  State's  per  capita  In- 
come, would  be  Increased  over  current  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  matching  so  that 
States  at  the  national  average  would  receive 
55  percent  rather  than  50  percent,  and  States 
at  the  lowest  level  could  receive  as  much  as 
83  percent  as  contrasted  with  80  percent 
under  existing  law. 

In  order  to  receive  any  additional  Federal 
funds  as  a  result  of  expenditures  under  the 
new  program,  the  States  would  need  to  con- 
tinue their  own  expenditures  at  their  present 
rate.  For  a  specified  period,  any  State  that 
did  not  reduce  its  own  expenditures  would 
be  assured  of  at  least  a  5-percent  increase 
in  Federal  participation  in  medical  care  ex- 
penditures. As  to  professional  medical  per- 
sonnel, the  bill  would  provide  a  75-percent 
Federal  share  as  compared  with  the  50-50 
Federal-State  sharing  for  other  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Administration:  The  State  agency  admin- 
istering the  new  program  would  have  to  be 
the  sarne  as  that  administering  the  old-age  j 
assistance   program.     As   some    States    have' 
done   under   existing   law,   such   an   agency 
could  delegate  Its  function  relating  to  the 
medical  aspects  of  the  program  to  the  State 
health  agency.    The  bill  specifically  provides 
as  a  State  plan  requirement  that  cooperativei 
agreements  be  entered  into  with  State  agen- 
cies providing  health  services  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  looking  toward  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  these  services  In  the  pro- 
vision of  medical  assistance  under  the  plan. 
Effective  date:  January  1,  1966. 
Cost:  It  is  estimatecL  that  the  new  program 
will  increase  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution about  $200  million  in  a  full  year  of 
operation  over  that  in  the  programs  operated 
under  existing  law. 
~  lU.  Child  health  program  amendments 

Maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children:  The  bill  would  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  over  current  authorizations  by  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  by  $10  million 
In  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  as  follows : 


preventive  services,  treatment,  correction  of 
defects,  and  aftercare,  including  dental  serv- 
ices, for  children  In  low-income  families. 

An  appropriation  of  $15  million  would  be 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80  1966;  $35  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967;  $40  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968;  $45  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969;  and  $50 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1970. 

Mental  retardation  planning:  This  title 
would  authorize  grants  totaling  $2,750,000 
for  each  of  2  fiscal  years— the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30,  1967.  The  grants  would  be  avail- 
able during  the  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion Is  authorized  and  during  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  until  June  30,  1968.  They  are  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  States  to  Implement 
and  follow  up  on  plans  and  other  steps  to 
combat  mental  retardation  authorized  under 
section  1701  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
IV.  Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance amendments 


Fiscal  year 

Existing  law 

Undor  bill 

l*'.*-, * 

VMu        - --- 

$40,000,000 
40, 000, 000 
45, 000,  000 
4.5,  000, 000 
50, 000, 000 

$45,  000, 0«0 
50.  000, 0*0 

idtw           

55,  000,  m 

19(i9              - 

55.  000.  OW 

1970  and  after 

60. 000. 0^ 

The  authorizations  for  crippled  children's 
service  would  be  increased  by  the  same 
amounts.  Such  increases  would  assist  the 
States,  In  both  these  programs.  In  moving 
toward  the  goal  of  extending  services  with  a 
view  of  making  them  available  to  children 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  by  July  1,  1975. 

Crippled  children -training  personnel:  The 
bill  would  also  authorize  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  $10  million  for  fiscal  196$, 
and  $17.5  million  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  be  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  training  professional  personnel 
for  health  and  related  care  of  crippled  chil- 
dren, particularly  mentally  retarded  children 
and  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 

Health  care  for  needy  children:  A  new 
provision  Is  added  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry 
out  a  5-year  program  of  special  project 
grants  to  provide  comprehensive  health  care 
and  services  for  children  of  school  age,  or  far 
preschool  children,  particularly  in  areas  with 
concentrations  of  low-Income  families.  The 
grants  would  be  to  State  health  agencies, 
to  the  State  agencies  administering  the  crip- 
pled children's  program,  to  any  school  of 
medicine  (with  appropriate  participation  by 
a  school  of  dentistry) ,  and  any  teaching  hos- 
pital affiliated  with  such  school,  to  pay  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Projects  would  provide  screening,  diagnoslB, 


Benefits 
1.  Seven  percent,  across-the-board  benefit 
increase  in  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits:  The  bill  provides  a  7- 
percent,  across-the-board  benefit  Increase, 
effective  retroactively  beginning  with  Jan- 
uary 1965,  with  a  minimum  Increase  of  $4 
for  retired  workers  age  65  and  older.  These 
Increases  will  be  made  for  the  20  million 
social  security  beneficiaries  now  on  the  rolls. 
Monthly  benefits  for  workers  who  retire  at 
or  after  65  would  be  Increased  to  a  new  mini- 
mum of  $44  (now  $40)  and  to  a  new  maxi- 
mum of  $135.90  (now  $127).  In  the  future, 
creditable  earnings  under  the  Increase  in  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  to  $5,600  a  year 
(now  $4,800)  would  make  possible  a  maxi- 
mvun  benefit  of  $149.90. 

The  maximum  amount  of  benefits  payable 
to  a  family  on  the  basis  of  a  single  earnings 
record  would  be  related  to  the  worker's  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  at  all  earnings  levels. 
Under  present  law,  there  is  a  $254  limit  on 
family  benefits  which  operates  over  a  wide 
range  of  average  monthly  earnings.  Under 
the  bill,  until  1971,  the  family  maximum 
would  be  $312. 

Under  the  second -step  Increase  in  the  wage 
base  to  $6,600  to  be  effective  In  1971,  also 
provided  In  the  bill,  the  worker's  primary  in- 
surance amount  would  range  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $44  to  a  future  possible  maximum 
of  $167.90  a  month.  Maximum  family  bene- 
fits up  to  $368  would  also  be  payable. 

2  Payment  of  child's  Insurance  benefits 
to  children  attending  school  or  college  after 
attainment  of  age  18  and  up  to  age  22:  The 
bill  Includes  the  provision  adopted  by  both 
House  and  Senat-e  last  year  which  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  child's  Insurance  benefit  until 
the  child  reaches  age  22,  provided  the  child 
Is  attending  public  or  accredited  schools.  In- 
cluding a  vocational  school  or  a  college,  as 
a  full-time  student  after  he  reaches  age  18. 
Children  of  deceased,  retired,  or  disabled 
workers  would  be  included.  No  mother's  or 
wife's  benefits  would  be  payable  on  the  basis 
of  a  chUd  who  has  attained  age  18  but  Is  in 

school.  ,       ,  , 

This  provision  will  be  effective  January  1, 
1965.  It  Is  estimated  that  295,000  children 
win  be  able  to  receive  benefits  for  a  typical 
school  month  In  1965  as  a  result  of  this 
provision. 

3.  Benefits  for  widows  at  age  60:  The  bni 
would  provide  the  option  to  widows  of  re- 
ceiving benefits  beginning  at  age  60  with  the 
benefits  payable  to  those  who  claim  them  be- 
fore age  62  being  actuarially  reduced  to  take 
account  of  the  longer  period  over  which  they 
wUl  be  paid.  Under  present  law,  full  widow's 
benefits  and  actuarially  reduced  worker's  and 
wife's  benefits  are  payable  at  age  62. 

This  provision,  adopted  by  both  Houses  last 
year,  would  be  effective  for  the  second  month 
after  the  month  of  enactment.     It  is  esti- 


mated that  185.000  widows  wUl  be  able  to 
get  benefits  immediately  under  this  provi- 
sion. 

4.  Amendment  of  dlsabUity  program:  (a) 
Definition:  The  bin  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  a  worker's  dlsabUity 
must  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or  to  be 
of  long-continued  and  Indefinite  duration, 
and  Instead  provide  that  an  insured  worker 
would  be  eligible  for  dlsabUity  benefits  if  he 
has  been  totally  disabled  throughout  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  at  least  6  calendar  months. 
Benefits  payable  by  reason  of  this  change 
would  be  paid  for  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  month  of  enactment. 

(b)  Waiting  period:  The  waiting  period 
during  which  an  Individual  must  be  under  a 
disability  prior  to  entitlement  to  benefits  Is 
reduced  by  1  month  by  the  bUl.  It  provides 
that  dlsabUity  benefits  would  be  payable  be- 
ginning with  the  last  month  of  the  6-month 
waiting  period  rather  than  with  the  first 
month  after  the  6-month  waiting  period  as 
under  exlslng  law.  This  change  would  be 
applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  the  last 
month  of  the  waiting  period  occurs  after  the 
month  of  enactment. 

It  Is  estimated  some  155,000  disabled  work- 
ers and  dependents  wUl  be  benefited  by  these 
provisions. 

Certain  changes  are  also  made  In  the  provi- 
sion terminating  dlsabUity  benefits  and  waiv- 
ing subsequent  waiting  periods  so  as  to  make 
them  more  restrictive  when  appUed  to 
shorter  term  disabilities. 

(c)  Entitlement  to  dlsabUity  benefits  after 
entitlement  to  benefits  payable  on  account  of 
age-  Under  the  bUl,  a  person  who  becomes 
entitled  before  age  65  to  a  benefit  payable  on 
account  of  old  age  could  later  become  en- 
titled to  disability  Insurance  benefits. 

(d)  Allocation  of  contribution  Income  be- 
tween OASI  and  DI  trust  funds:  Under  the 
bin  an  additional  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  taxable  wages  and  three-£.ixteenths  of  1 
percent  of  taxable  self-emplojTnent  income 
would  be  allocated  to  the  dlsabiUty  insurance 
fust  fund,  bringing  the  total  allocation  to 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  and  nine-six- 
teenths of  1  percent,  respectively,  beginning 

in  1966.  ^  „  ^, 

5   Benefits  to  certain  persons  at  age  72  or 
over-  The  bUl  would  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  by  providing  a   basic   benefit 
of  $35  at  age  72  or  over  to  certain  persons 
with  a  minimum  of  three  quarters  of  cover- 
age which  can  be  acquired  at  any  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1937.    -To 
accomplish  this,  a  new  concept  of  "transi- 
tional insured"  status  is  provided.    Present 
law  requires  a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of 
coverage  in  employment  or  self -employment, 
(a)   Men  and  women  workers:  The  concept 
of  "transitional  Insured"  status  which  would 
make  an  individual  eligible  for  an  old-age 
or   wife's   benefit   provides   that   the   oldest 
workers  will  receive  benefits  with  only  three 
quarters  of  coverage,  under  the  bUl.     These 
three  quarters  may  have  been  acquired  at 
any  time  since  the  inception  of  the  program 
m   1937.    For  those  who  are  not  quite  so 
old    the  quarters   of  coverage   requirement 
would  increase  until  the  requirement  merges 
with  the  present  minimum  requirement  of 
six  quarters. 

The  following  table  iUustrates  the  opera- 
tion of  the  "transitional  insured"  status  pro- 
vision for  workers: 


Workers  benefits^ 


Men 

Women 

Age  (in  1965) 

Quarters  of 
coverage 
required 

Age  (in  1965) 

Quarters  of 
coverage 
required 

76  or  over 

7"^ 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6  or  more. 

73  or  over 

72 

3. 
4. 

7J 

71 - 

5. 

73  or  younger. 

70or  younger. 

6  or  more. 

Benefits  will  not  be  paj-able,  however.  untU  age  72. 
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(b)  Widows:  Any  widow  who  is  age  72  or 
over  in  1966,  if  her  husband  died  or  reached 
age  65  in  1954  or  earlier,  can  get  a  widow's 
benefit  if  her  husband  had  at  least  three 
quarters  of  coverage.  Present  law  requires 
six  quarters. 

If  the  husband  died  or  reached  65  in  1955. 
the  requirement  is  four  quarters.  If  he  died 
or  reached  65  in  1956,  the  requirement  would 
be  five  quarters.  If  he  died  or  reached  65 
in  1957  or  later,  the  minimum  requirement 


would  be  six  quarters,  the  same  as  present 
law. 

For  widows  reaching  age  72  in  1967  and 
1968,  there  is  a  "grading  in"  of  coverage  re- 
quirement of  four  or  Ave  quarters  of  cover- 
age, respectively.  Widows  reaching  age  72 
in  1969  or  after  would  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  law  of  six  or  more 
quarters  of  coverage. 

The  table  below  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments as  to  widows: 


Insured  status  provisions  with  respect  to  wide 

w's  benefits 

as  to  quarters  of  coverage  required 

Year  of  husband's  death  (or  attainment  of  age  65,  if 
earlier) 

Present 
quarters 
required 

Proposed  quarters  required  for  widow 
attaining  age  "2  in— 

1966  or  before 

1967          1          1968 

1 

1954  or  before                                   

H 

3 

4. 

5. 

1955 

6 

4 

4 

5. 

1956 

6 

5 

5 

6. 

1957  or  after  .      

6  or  more 

6  or  more... 

6  or  more 

6  or  more. 

(c)  Basic  benefits:  Men  and  women  workers 
who  would  be  eligible  under  the  above- 
described  provisions  for  workers  would  re- 
ceive a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month.  A  wife, 
aged  72  or  over  (and  who  attains  that  age 
before  1969)  would  receive  one-half  of  this 
amount,  $17.50.  No  other  dependents'  basic 
benefits  would  be  provided  under  these  pro- 
visions. 

Widows  would  receive  $35  a  month  under 
the  atwve-described  provision. 

These  provisions  would  become  effective 
for  the  second  month  after  the  month  of 
enactment,  at  which  time  an  estimated  355,- 
000  persons  would  be  able  to  start  receiving 
benefits. 

6.  Retirement  test :  The  bill  liberalizes  the 
social  security  earned  income  limitation  so 
that  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  "band"  of  $1 
reduction  in  benefits  for  $2  in  earnings  is 
raised  from  $1,700  to  $2,400.  Under  existing 
law  the  first  $1,200  a  year  in  earnings  is 
wholly  exempted,  and  there  is  a  $1  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  for  each  $2  of  earnings  up  to 
$1,700  and  $1  for  $1  above  that  amount.  The 
bill  would  increase  the  $1  for  $2  "band"  so 
that  it  would  apply  between  $1,200  and  $2,- 
400,  with  $1  for  $1  reductions  above  $2,400. 
This  change  is  effective  as  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  1965. 

The  bill  also  exempts  certain  royalties  re- 
ceived in  or  after  the  year  in  which  a  per- 
son reaches  age  65  from  copyrights  and 
patents  obtained  before  age  65  from  being 
counted  as  earnings  for  purposes  of  this  test 
effective  as  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1964. 

7.  Wife's  and  widow's  benefits  for  divorced 
women:  The  bill  would  authorize  payments 
of  wife's  and  widow's  benefits  to  the  di- 
vorced wife  aged  62  or  over  of  a  retired,  de- 
ceased,- or  disabled  worker  if  she  had  been 
married  to  the  worker  for  at  least  20  years 
before  the  date  of  the  divorce  and  if  her 
divorced  husband  was  making  (or  was  ob- 
ligated by  a  court  to  make)  a  substantial 
contribution  to  her  support  when  he  became 
entitled  to  benefits,  became  disabled,  or  died. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  that  a  wife's 
benefits  would  not  terminate  when  the  wom- 
an and  her  husband  are  divorced  if  the  mar- 
riage has  been  in  effect  for  20  years.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  for  the  reestablishment  of 
benefit  rights  for  a  widow  or  a  wife  who  re- 
marries and  the  subsequent  marriage  lasts 
less  than  20  years.  These  changes  are  ef- 
fective as  to  second  month  following  month 
of  enactment. 

8.  Adoption  of  child  by  retired  worker: 
The  bill  would  change  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  payment  of  benefits  to  children  who 
are  adopted  by  old-age  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries to  require  that  as  to  any  adoption 
after  the  worker  becomes  entitled  to  an  old- 
age  benefit  ( 1 )  the  child  be  living  with  the 
worker  (or  adoption  proceedings  have  begun) 
in   or  before   the  month   when  application 


for  old-age  benefits  is  filed;  (2)  the  child  be 
receiving  one-half  of  his  support  for  a  year 
before  the  worker's  entitlement;  and  (3)  the 
adoption  be  completed  within  2  years  after 
the  worker's  entitlement. 

COVERAGE 

The  following  coverage  provisions  (con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill  last  year) 
were  included: 

1.  Physicians  and  interns:  Self-employed 
physicians  would  be  covered  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1965.  Interns 
would  be  covered  beginning  on  January  1, 
1966,  on  the  same  basis  as  other  employees 
working  for  the  same  employer. 

2.  Farmers :  Provisions  of  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  coverage  of  farmers  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  farm  operators 
whose  annual  gross  earnings  are  $2,400  or 
less  (instead  of  $1,800  or  less  as  in  existing 
law)  can  report  either  their  actual  net  earn- 
ings or  66%  percent  (as  in  present  law)  of 
their  gross  earnings.  Farmers  whose  annual 
gross  earnings  are  over  $2,400  would  report 
their  actual  net  earnings  if  over  $1,600,  but  if 
actual  net  earnings  are  less  than  $1,600,  they 
may  instead  report  $1,600.  (Present  law 
provides  that  farmers  whose  annual  gross 
earnings  are  over  $1,800  report  their  actual 
net  earnings  if  over  $1,200,  but  if  actual  net 
earnings  are  less  than  $1,200,  they  may  re- 
port $1,200.)  This  change  would  be  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1965. 

3.  Cash  tips:  Coverage  of  cash  tips  received 
by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment as  wages  would  be  provided,  effective 
as  to  tips  received  after  1965. 

(a)  Reporting  of  tips:  The  employee  would 
be  required  to  report  to  his  employer 
in  writing  the  amount  of  tips  received  and 
the  employer  would  report  the  employee's 
tips  along  with  the  employee's  regular  wages. 
The  employee's  report  to  his  employer  would 
include  tips  paid  to  him  through  the  em- 
ployer as  well  as  those  received  directly  from 
customers  of  the  employer.  Tips  received  by 
an  employee  which  do  not  amount  to  a 
total  of  $20  a  month  In  connection  with  his 
work  for  any  one  employer  would  not  be 
covered  and  would  not  be  reported. 

(b)  Tax  on  tips:  The  employer  would  be 
required  to  withhold  social  security  taxes 
only  on  tips  reported  by  the  employee  to  him. 
Unlike  the  provision  in  last  year's  House  bill, 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  withhold 
income  tax  on  such  reported  tips.  The  em- 
ployer would  be  responsible  for  the  social 
security  tax  on  tips  only  if  the  employee 
reported  the  tips  to  him  within  10  days  after 
the  end  of  the  month  In  which  the  tips  were 
received.  The  employer  will  be  permitted 
to  gear  these  new  procedures  into  his  usual 
payroll  periods.  The  employer  would  pay 
over  his  own  and  the  employee's  share  of  the 
tax  on  these  tips  and  would  Include  the  tips 


with  his  regular  reports  of  wages.  If  at  the 
time  the  employee  report  is  due  (or,  in  cases 
where  the  report  is  made  earlier — If  between 
the  making  of  the  report  and  the  time  it  is 
due),  the  employer  does  not  have  unpaid 
wages  or  remuneration  of  the  employee  under 
his  control  sufficient  to  cover  the  employee's 
share  of  the  social  security  tax  applicable  to 
the  tips  reported,  the  employee  will  pay  his 
share  of  the  tax  with  his  report. 

If  the  employee  does  not  report  his  tips  to 
his  employer  within  10  days  after  the  end  of 
the  month  involved,  the  employer  would  have 
no  liability.  In  such  a  case  the  employee 
alone  would  be  liable  not  only  for  the  amount 
of  the  employee  tax  but  also  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  the  employer  tax. 

4.  State  and  local  government  employees: 
Alaska  and  Kentucky  would  be  added  to  the 
list  of  States  which  may  cover  State  and 
local  government  employees  under  the  di- 
vided retirement  system  provision.  This 
provision  allows  current  employees  desiring 
to  do  so  to  elect  coverage;  future  employees 
are  covered  compulsorily. 

Another  opportunity  would  be  provided, 
through  1966,  for  the  election  of  coverage 
by  people  who  originally  did  not  choose  cov- 
erage under  the  divided  retirement  system 
provision. 

Coverage  would  be  made  available  to  cer- 
tain hospital  employees  in  California  whose 
positions  were  removed  from  a  State  or  local 
government  retirement  system. 

New  coverage  provisions  in  the  bill  (not 
contained  in  last  year's  bill)  are: 

1.  District  of  Columbia  employees:  Cover- 
age would  be  extended  to  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  not  covered  by 
a  retirement  system.  About  600  substitute 
teachers  would  be  involved.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  also  could  shift 
the  coverage  of  temporary  and  intermittent 
employees  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  to  social  security.  The  earliest  date 
on  which  coverage  could  become  effective 
would  be  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ter following  the  calendar  quarter  of  enact- 
ment. 

2.  Exemption  of  certain  religious  sects: 
Members  of  certain  religious  faiths  may  be 
exempt  from  social  security  self-employ- 
ment taxes  and  coverage  upon  application 
which  would  be  accompanied  by  a  waiver  of 
benefit  rights.  An  individual  eligible  for 
the  exemption  must  be  a  member  of  a  recog- 
nized religious  sect  (or  a  division  of  a  sect) 
who  is  an  adherent  of  the  established  teach- 
ings of  such  sect  by  reason  of  which  he  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  acceptance  of  the 
benefits  of  any  private  or  public  insurance, 
making  payments  in  the  event  of  death,  dis- 
ability, old-age,  or  retirement,  or  making 
payments  toward  the  cost  of,  or  providing 
services  for,  medical  care  (including  the 
benefits  of  any  insurance  system  established 
by  the  Social  Security  Act ) .  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must  find 
that  such  sect  has  such  teachings  and  has 
been  in  existence  at  all  times  since  Decem- 
ber 31,  1950,  and  that  it  is  the  practice  for 
members  of  such  sect  to  make  provision  for 
their  dependent  members  which,  in  the  Sec- 
retary's Judgment,  is  reasonable  in  view  of 
their  general  level  of  living.  The  exemption 
for  previous  years  (taxable  years  ending 
prior  to  December  31,  1965)  must  be  filed  by 
April  15,  1966.  The  exemption  would  be 
effective  as  early  as  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1950. 

3.  Nonprofit  organizations:  Nonprofit  or- 
ganizations could  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees retroactively  for  up  to  5  years  (1 
year  under  present  law);  also,  validation  of 
certain  erroneously  reported  wages  would  be 
permitted. 

MISCELLANEOtTS 

1.  Filing  of  proof:  Extends  Indefinitely 
the  period  of  filing  of  proof  of  support  for 
dependent  husbands,  widowers  and  parent's 
benefits,    and    lump-stun    death    payments 
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where  good  cause  exists  for   failvire  to  file 
within  initial  2-year  period. 

2.  Automatic  recomputation  of  benefits: 
The  benefits  of  people  on  the  rolls  would  be 
recomputed  automatically  each  year  to  take 
account  of  any  covered  earnings  that  the 
worker  might  have  had  in  the  previous  year 
that  would  Increase  his  benefit  amount. 
Under  existing  law  there  are  various  require- 


ments, Including  filing  of  an  application  and 
earnings  of  over  $1,200  a  year  after  entitle- 
ment. 

3.  Military  wage  credits:  Replaces  present 
provision  authorizing  reimbursement  of  trust 
funds  out  of  general  revenue  for  gratuitous 
social  secvu-ity  wage  credits  for  servicemen 
so  that  such  payments  will  be  spread  over  the 
next  50  years  (now  10  years) . 


Number  of  persons  immedialeUj  affected  and  amount  of  additional  benefits  in  the  full  year  1966 

7  percent  benefit  increase  ($4miiiinium in  primary    20  ifiillion  persons $1.4  billion. 

ri.Tl'(i'!'lfenefit  to  aee  22  if  in  school - 295J00O  children $195  million. 

Krl  cedSor^  - 185^  widows — -    $165  million  (no  long-range 

KPducea  age  lor  \\I.lu«^ *  charge  to  system  l>ecause  of 

'  actuarial  reduction). 

Reduction  in  eligibility  requirement   for  certain    35^,000  persons $l40milUon. 

l.iVS'zaUon  of'dlsaWIIUy  definition — -    isiooo  workers,  and  depend-    $105  million. 

ants. 
I.ilieralization  of  retirement  test -I- - $65milhon. 


FINANCING    OF    OASDI    AMENDMENTS  ., 

The  benefit  provisions  of  the  bill  are  fl^ 
nanced  by  (1)  an  increase  in  the  earnings 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,600  (effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966).  and  $6,600  (effective  1971).  and 
(2)  a  revised  tax  rate  schedule. 

The  tax  rate  schedule  under  existing  la^i 
and  revised  schedule  provided  by  the  bill  for 
OASDI  programs  follow: 

|ln  percent] 


Years 

1 
Employer- 
employee  rate 
(each) 

Self-employed 
rate 

Present 
law 

Bill 

Present 
law 

Bill 

1965       

3.625 
4.125 
4. 125 
4.  625 
4.625 
4. 625 

3.625 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.4 
6.2 
6.2 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 

5^4 

1966 

6,0 

1967 

6  0 

1068 

6  0 

19i'j9-72   

6  6 

l'.)73  and  after 

7  0 

V.  Public  assistance  amendments 
1.  Increased  assistance  payments:  The 
Federal  share  of  payments  under  all  State 
public  assistance  programs  is  increased  a 
little  more  than  an  average  of  $2.50  a  month 
for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  and 
an  average  of  about  $1.25  for  needy  children, 
effective  January  1,  1966.  This  is  brought 
about  by  revising  the  matching  formula  for 
the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  (and  for 
the  adult  categories  in  title  XVI)  to  provide 
a  Federal  share  of  $31  out  of  the  first  $37 
(now  twenty-nine  thirty-fifths  of  the  first 
S35)  up  to  a  maximum  of  $75  (now  $70)  per 
month  per  individual  on  an  average  basis. 
The  bin  revises  matching  formula  for  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  so  as  to 
provide  a  Federal  share  of  five-sixths  of  the 
first  $18  (now  fourteen-seventeenths  of  the 
first  $17)  up  to  a  maximum  of  $32  (now 
$30) .  A  provision  Is  Included  so  that  States 
will  not  receive  additional  Federal  funds  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  they  pass  them  on  to 
individual  recipients.  Effective  January  1, 
1966.     Cost:  About  $150  million  a  year. 

2.  Tubercular  and  mental  patients:  Re- 
moves exclusion  from  Federal  matching  In 
old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  programs  (and  for  combined  pro- 
gram, title  XVI)  as  to  aged  Individuals  who 
are  patients  In  Institutions  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  diseases  or  who  have  been  diag- 
nosed as  having  tuberculosis  or  psychosis 
and,  as  a  result,  are  patients  in  a  medical 
institution.  Requires  as  condition  of  Fed- 
eral participation  In  such  payments  to,  or 
for,  mental  patients  certain  agreements  and 
arrangements  to  assure  that  better  care  re- 
sults from  the  additional  Federal  money. 
Provides  that  States  will  receive  no  more  In 
Federal  funds  under  this  provision  than  they 
increase  their  expenditures  for  mental  health 
purposes  under  public  health  and  public  wel- 
fare programs.    Also  removes  restrictions  as 


to  Federal  matching  for  needy  blind  and  dis- 
abled who  are  tubercular  or  psychotic  and 
are  in  general  medical  institutions.  Effec- 
tive January  1,  1966.  Cost:  About  $75 
million  a  year. 

3.  Protective  payments  to  third  persons: 
Adds  a  provision  for  protective  payments  to 
third  persons  on  behalf  of  old-age  assistance 
recipients  (and  recipients  on  combined  title 
XVI  program)  unable  to  manage  their  money 
because  of  physical  or  mental  Incapacity. 
Effective  January  1,  1966. 

4.  Earnings  exemption  under  old-age  as- 
sistance: Increase  earnings  exemption  under 
old-age  assistance  program  (and  for  aged  in 
the  combined  program)  so  that  a  State  may, 
at  its  option,  exempt  the  first  $20  (now  $10) 
and  one-half  of  the  next  $60  (now  $40)  of 
a  recipient's  monthly  earnings.  Effective 
January  1,  1966.  Cost:  About  $1  million  first 
year. 

5.  Definition  of  medical  assistance  for 
aged:  Modifies  definition  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  so  as  to  allow  Federal 
sharing  as  to  old-age  assistance  recipients 
for  the  month  they  are  admitted  to  or  dis- 
charged from  a  medical  institution.  Effective 
July  1,  1965.    Cost:  About  $2  million. 

6.  Retroactive  benefit  Increase:  The  bill 
adds  provision  which  would  allow  the  States 
to  disregard  so  much  of  the  OASDI  benefit 
increase  as  is  attributable  to  its  retroactive 
effective  date. 

7.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  earnings  ex- 
emption: The  bin  also- provides  a  grace  pe- 
riod for  action  by  States  that  have  not  had 
regular  legislative  sessions,  whose  public  as- 
sistance statutes  now  prevent  them  from 
disregarding  earnings  of  recipients  received 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

8.  Judicial  review  of  State  denials:  The  bill 
provides  for  Judicial  review  of  the  denial  of 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  State  public  assistance 
plans  and  amendments  and  of  his  action 
under  such  programs  for  noncompliance 
with  State  plan  conditions  in  the  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  regret  that  we  must 
consider  a  bill  of  this  proportion,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  such  sensitive  and  far- 
reaching  matters,  all  in  one  bill.  As  a 
result,  we  are  required  to  consider  the 
good  and  the  bad,  with  no  opportunity 
to  separate,  as  it  were,  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  Instead  of  considering  one 
single  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be 
considering  at  a  minimum  two  separate 
bills.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  suggested  that 
it  could  even  be  divided  further  when 
he  states  there  are  four  monumental  sec- 
tions to  this  omnibus  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering.     I    would    have    been    well 


pleased  and  well  satisfied  if  he  would 
have  earlier  limited  it  to  two  and  said: 
"Let  us  consider  two  separate  monumen- 
tal aspects  of  this  bill.  First.  That  part 
making  necessary  changes  in  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sec- 
tion, the  cash  benefit  program,  and  the 
various  welfare  programs;  and,  second, 
another  bill  dealing  with  the  medical 
care  proposals."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
House  and  its  Members  should  have 
some  opportunity  to  really  work  their 
will  on  this  legislation. 

The  medical  provisions  should  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  and  the 
amendments  to  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  the  cash 
benefit  program,  should  stand  or  fall  on 
the  merits  of  those  amendments.  But 
as  it  is  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  bad 
with  the  good,  or  reject  the  good  with 
the  bad. 

This  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  good 
way  for  a  democratic  body — and  I  use 
a  small  "d"— to  function.  It  is  not  the 
way  to  get  a  full  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  proposed  earlier  this  year  when  the 
committee  first  began  its  consideration 
of  this  matter,  that  we  consider  and 
consider  promptly  amendments  to  the 
old-age  and  survivors  disability  insur- 
ance system  and  the  other  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  get  that  on  its  way.  We  had 
already  done  the  groundwork  on  that. 
We  had  passed  in  this  House  last  year  a 
bill  providing  necessary  amendments 
and  changes.  It  had  gone  through  the 
Senate;  it  had  been  practically  through 
conference;  we  could  have  acted  speed- 
ily, and  it  could  have  been  enacted  into 
law  long  before  this.  In  fact,  I  might 
review  just  a  little  history  to  point  out 
that  the  amendments  to  the  old-age 
survivors  disability  insurance  sections 
of  this  bill  could  have  been  passed  last 
fall  if  the  word  had  not  come  down,  and 
the  insistence  made  that  "Oh,  no,  you 
have  to  tie  all  of  these  together  because 
of  the  fear  that  the  medical  part  of  this 
program  could  not  stand  on  its  own 
merits." 

Let  me  point  out  this  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, that  we  on  the  committee. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  are  in 
general  agreement  with  respect  to  those 
provisions  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  relating  to  the  old-age  and 
survivors  system,  the  disability  system, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  Kerr-Mills  sys- 
tem is  concerned.  That  is  not  to  say  we 
have  agreed  on  everything  that  is  in  the 
bill  today,  but  generally  we  could  have 
accepted  them  and  they  could  have 
passed  this  House  without  a  dissenting 
vote  if  we  had  limited  it  to  that. 

Yes  and  we  are  in  agreement  in  the 
committee.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  that  our  aged  people  face  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  providing  for  their 
medical  care.  We  acknowledged  that  as 
far  back  as  1950,  when  we  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  participate  in 
subsidizing  the  benefit  payments  made 
by  States  to  certain  of  its  aged  people 
who  were  in  need. 

We  recognized  it  again  when  we  en- 
acted in  the  first  instance  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill,  and  we  still  recognize  that  this 
is  a  problem  of  our  older  people. 
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We  all  feel,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  that  something  should  be 
done,  that  action  is  called  for.  Our  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  an  important  differ- 
ence, is  as  to  how.  How  do  we  do  it? 
How  do  we  meet  the  problems  of  these 
people  in  a  way  that  is  best  for  them 
and  is  best  for  this  Nation  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  of  our  people? 

Let  me,  in  my  discussion  of  the  bill 
before  us  and  the  issue  before  us,  say  a 
few  words  about  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  basic  Social  Security 
Act.  I  am  most  pleased  at  some  of  the 
changes  that  are  made  because  they  are 
changes  that  I  have  been  advocating  for 
some  time.  We  finally  are  moving  in  this 
bill  to  correct  what  I  consider  to  be  some 
very  serious  inequities  and  some  in- 
justices. 

I  would  mention  first  the  benefit  level. 
It  was  last  year  when  this  matter  of  in- 
creasing the  level' of  benefits  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance was  under  consideration  that  I 
proposed,  and  in  fact,  moved  in  the  com- 
mittee that  the  benefit  level  be  increased 
by  7  percent.  We  were  told  at  that  time 
by  the  administration,  and  this  position 
was  supported  by  the  majority  on  the 
committee,  that  it  had  to  be  held  to  a 
5-percent  increase  and  that  it  had  to  be 
held  there  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
medical  care  program  under  the  social 
security  system. 

Do  not  forget  that  history  because  it 
is  important  to  remember  when  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  committee  bill  say  the 
medical  program  can  have  no  effect  on 
the  cash  benefits,  that  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  superimposing  a  medical 
care  program  on  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system. 

It  was  as  recent  as  last  year  that  we 
were  told — yes;  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased 7  or  8  percent  since  we  last  in- 
creased the  cash  benefit  level,  but  you 
cannot  increase  benefits  by  7  percent  and 
still  have  enough  of  the  payroll  tax  left 
to  finance  a  medical  care  program  under 
social  security. 

That,  my  friends,  is  what  is  also  going 
to  happen  again  in  the  future  if  we  tie 
a  hospitalization  program  to  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  system,  as  is 
done  in  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  going  to  come  a  day  when  you 
will  recognize  the  need  for  increased  cash 
benefits  in  that  program  and  you  will  be 
foreclosed  from  doing  so  because  you  will 
have  preempted  the  payroll  tax  and  the 
source  of  revenue  from  that  source  for 
the  purposes  of  medical  care,  and  you 
will  not  have  sufficient  left  to  do  what 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  cash 
benefits. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  change  that  is 
involved  in  this  bill  over  the  bill  last 
year,  and  I  am  pleased  by  the  7-percent 
increase. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  and 
the  chairman  has  referred  to  it,  of  pay- 
ing benefits  on  a  transitional  basis  to 
certain  persons  72  years  of  age  and  over 
who  are  not  now  eligible  for  cash  bene- 
fits. We  have  had,  in  my  judgment,  a 
very  serious  inequity  in  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  system  in  that  we 
completely  ignored  the  plight  of  many 


of  our  older  people,  a  large  percentage 
of  whom  are  widows,  who  because  they 
were  born  too  soon,  you  might  say,  or 
because  the  Congress  acted  too  late,  do 
not  receive  the  benefits  of  the  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  system. 

In  1960  I  first  introduced  in  the  80th 
Congress  a  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
these  people.  I  am  most  pleased  today 
to  see  the  committee  at  least  in  part 
moving  to  solve  this  problem  by  the  pro- 
vision that  has  been  added  to  the  bill  to 
include  and  provide  benefits  for  those 
over  72  years  of  age  in  certain  circiim- 
stances. 

Another  item  that  was  of  some  inter- 
est to  me  and  which  I  encouraged  the 
committee  to  include — and  I  think  I  can 
at  least  take  some  credit  for  having  it 
included — is  the  item  providing  for  in- 
creasing the  amount  an  individual  is 
permitted  to  earn  without  losing  benefits. 
That  was  not  in  the  bill  when  it  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  administration.  It  was 
not  in  the  King-Anderson  bill  and  it  was 
not  in  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  bill 
that  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
prior  to  the  final  action.  But  we  did  in- 
sert in  the  bill,  during  the  latter  days, 
this  provision  increasing  the  amount  an 
individual  can  earn  and  still  not  lose  his 
cash  benefits. 

Then  also  there  is  a  provision  that  I 
would  point  out  that  liberalizes  the  in- 
come treatment  for  the  self-employed 
farmer.  This  corrects  a  problem  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee last  year. 

Then  there  is  another  provision  that  I 
think  we  all  should  be  acquainted  with 
because  it  is  of  considerable  significance 
and  also  moves  toward  the  correction  of 
a  problem  which  I  have  felt  existed  in 
our  tax  laws  through  the  years.  This  is 
not  an  item  relating  specifically  to  our 
aged  and  to  those  over  65.  This  is  an 
item  that  relates  to  all  of  our  people.  It 
is  the  provision  which  will  permit  a  per- 
son no  matter  what  his  age,  in  detennin- 
ing  his  income  tax  and  his  tax  liability, 
to  deduct  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
premiums  for  a  health  insurance  policy 
up  to  a  maximum  deduction  of  $250 
without  being  limited  by  the  3 -percent 
floor.  This  provision  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  encouraging  our  people  to  pro- 
vide insurance  against  the  risks  of  medi- 
cal costs. 

I  first  proposed  legislation  to  remedy 
this  problem  in  1962,  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  will  be  of  considerable 
help  and  encouragement  toward  greater 
expansion  of  private  insurance  for  the 
mass  of  our  population,  and  therefore  a 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  parts  of  the 
bill  which  are  in  controversy,  to  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  the  proponents  are 
unwilling  to  let  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
rise  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  but  which 
they  have  to  tie  to  the  now  controversial 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Perhaps  I  could  best  discuss  this  aspect 
of  the  bill  and  the  problem  by  pointing 
out  in  the  first  instance  what  I  would 
propose  to  replace  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  relating 
to  medical  care  for  the  aged  over  65. 

The  bill  I  propose,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, includes  all  of  the  social  security 


amendments,  all  of  the  public  welfare 
amendments,  all  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  to  which  I  have, 
however,  added  specifically  the  option  f or 
the  States  to  adopt  the  eldercare  pro- 
gram. The  only  difference  between  the 
bill  I  have  proposed  and  will  offer  as  a 
substitute  and  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  is  in  the  approach  to  the 
problem  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  a  program 
of  health  insurance  which  is  admittedly 
the  most  comprehensive  available  today. 
The  substitute  adopts  the  approach  used 
by  the  private  insurance  industry  and  it 
is  patterned  after  the  system  of  insurance 
that  we  have  provided  for  our  own  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  benefits  are  pat- 
terned on  the  high  option  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide indemnity  contract  nego- 
tiated between  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  private  carriers  for  the 
benefit  of  Federal  employees.  It  makes 
no  distinction  between  medical  services 
in  the  hospital  or  out  of  the  hospital  and 
it  thus  avoids  placing  unnecessary  re- 
liance on  hospitalization,  as  I  feel  the 
committee  bill  does,  which  is  the  area  ad- 
mittedly where  the  costs  are  the  greatest 
and  the  most  likely  to  rise  in  the  future. 

The  program  is  also  patterned  after 
the  program  we  make  available  to  our 
Federal  employees  in  that  we  provide  for 
a  sharing  of  premium  costs.  The  indi- 
vidual participates  on  a  voluntaiT  basis. 
He  has  the  choice  as  to  whether  he  wants 
to  take  the  insurance  policy  or  not.  He 
pays  a  part  of  the  premium  costs.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  the  balance  of 
the  premium  costs. 

For  parts  1  and  2  of  title  I  of  the  com- 
mittee bill — these  are  the  sections  which 
provide  for  the  hospitalization  and  re- 
lated medical  services — I  substitute  a 
single  comprehensive  program  of  Fed- 
eral insurance.  The  program  incorpo- 
rates the  medical  program  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  into  a  single  package  of  bene- 
fits, with  more  extensive  coverage — yes, 
and  a  savings  in  costs. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  complicated 
about  the  proposal.  We  rely  upon  and 
adopt  the  procedures  which  are  followed 
by  private  carriers  in  their  contracts 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
our  Federal  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  additional 
minutes. 

All  persons  aged  65  or  over  would  be 
eligible — eligible  on  a  uniform  basis — for 
insurance  and  protection  equivalent  to 
the  Government-wide  indemnity  benefit 
plan  of  the  Federal  Government.  Their 
participation  would  be  voluntary.  There 
would  be  no  means  test.  Enrollment 
would  be  during  an  initial  enrollment 
period  followed  by  periodic  enrollment 
periods.  This  is  the  same  system  we  use 
for  our  own  Federal  employees.  For 
those  under  social  security  or  the  rail- 
road retirement,  enrollment  would  be 
exercised  by  the  assignment  of  a  pre- 
mium contribution  or  a  checkoff  against 
the  individual's  current  social  security 
benefits.  Those  not  under  social  se- 
curity, would  execute  an  application  ac- 
companying it  with  their  initial  premium 
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contribution.  State  agencies  would  be 
granted  an  option  to  purchase  the  insur- 
ance for  their  old-age  assistance  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  recipi- 
ents at  a  group  rate.  Premium  contri- 
butions by  the  individual  would  be  based 
on  the  cash  benefits  which  they  receive 
under  the  OASDI. 

Premium  contributions  by  individuals 
would  be  based  upon  the  cash  benefits 
which  they  receive  under  the  OASI  sys- 
tem The  premium  would  be  10  percent 
of  the  minimum  social  security  benefit 
and  5  percent  of  the  balance.  Those  re- 
ceiving the  lowest  social  security  bene- 
fits would  pay  the  least.  The  average 
premium  contribution  on  the  basis  of 
the  bills'  benefit  levels  would  be  $6.50  per 
month  per  person. 

Persons  not  under  social  security 
would  pay  a  premium  equivalent  to  the 
maximum  contribution  of  an  individual 
under  social  security.  The  remainder  of 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  would  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Benefits  would  be  paid  out  of  a  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Fund.  The  fund 
would  receive  as  deposits  the  contribu- 
tions of  individuals,  assignments  from 
the  social  security  system  and  railroad 
retirement  board  on  behalf  of  individ- 
uals who  have  authorized  a  checkoff  of 
their  cash  benefits.  State  contributions 
for  OAA  and  MAA  recipients,  and  annual 
appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury- , , 
The  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  would 

administer  the  fund. 

The  insurance  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  would  be 
charged  with  general  administration, 
recordkeeping,  and  so  forth,  but  would 
not  process  the  claims  or  bills  of  hos- 
pitals, physicians,  and  the  like. 

The  Surgeon  General  would  contract 
with  private  agencies,  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  for  example,  which  would  proc- 
ess and  pay  the  claims  of  those  furnish- 
ing serv-;ces  and  would  then  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

Tlie  Surgeon  General  would  contract 
with  private  agencies*  and  insurers  just 
like  we  do  in  the  Federal  health  insur- 
ance plan,  which  would  then  pay  the 
claims  of  those  furnishing  the  services, 
such  as  doctors  and  hospitals,  and  would 
be  then  reimbursed  from  the  National 
Insurance  Fund. 

The  chairman  has  suggested  and 
others  have  suggested  that  this  is  a  more 
costly  method.  It  is  not  a  more  costly 
method.  I  hope  we  can  show  you  in 
-terms  of  cost  to  the  Government— in 
terms  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers— that  we 
offer  a  plan  here  which  is  less  costly  to 
the  taxpayers  than  that  of  the  commit- 
tee bill.  ,   . 

Let  me  say  this:  The  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  this  program  have  been  made  by 
the  chief  actuary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has 
also  made  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  committee  bill.  On  FebruaiT  9. 
shortly  after  I  introduced  the  bill  em- 
bodying the  provisions  of  this  alternative 
plan,  the  actuary,  in  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  estimated  that  this 


program  would  cost  on  an  average  of  $20 
a  month  for  each  participant.  That  is 
the  premium  you  would  have  to  charge  if 
the  program  were  fully  financed  by 
premiums. 

On  February  16.  a  week  later,  however, 
the  same  actuary  gave  us  an  estimate  of 
$16.  Now  I  am  told  that  if  the  same 
assumptions  were  used  that  have  been 
used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  estimate  might  be  back 
up  to  $20  per  month.  There  has  been  a 
new  estimate  of  the  cost  of  our  program 
on  the  same  actuarial  basis,  using  the 
same  conservative  assumptions;  and  the 
estimate  now  comes  to  a  benefit  level  cost 
of  approximately  $20  per  month  per  in- 
dividual.  That  is  the  benefit  side. 

But  where  do  we  have  the  savings? 
Where  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  be- 
tween the  two  plans?  In  the  first  place, 
the  program  I  advocate  is  voluntary, 
whereas  the  hospitalization  program  un- 
der the  committee  bill  is  compulsory. 
The  voluntary  aspect  of  the  program 
automatically  reduces  the  cost;  it  reduces 
the  cost  of  the  voluntary  program  of 
supplemental  benefits  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  believe,  the  estimate  of  utiliza- 
tion under  that  program  is  something 
like  85  or  90  percent. 
Mr.    MILLS.     Eighty    to    ninety-five 

percent. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Eighty  to 
ninety-five  percent;  that  is  the  estimate 
that  is  used  for  the  voluntary  system  in 
the  committee  bill.  Of  course,  as  you 
reduce  the  number  of  people  participat- 
ing, the  basic  cost  is  reduced;  and,  using 
the'  same  f vmdamental  estimate  of  utili- 
zation for  our  overall  package,  the  gen- 
eral revenue  cost  is  $2  billion  a  year. 
The  premium  cost  is  $1  billion.  So  you 
come  to  a  benefit  cost  of  $3  billion  and 
you  come  to  a  taxpayer  cost  of  $2  bilhon 
under  the  comprehensive  bill  that  I  have 
proposed.  . 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  of  the  commit- 
tee bill.  We  have  to  look  at  both  pack- 
ages; not  just  the  hospital  package,  and 
not  just  the  doctors'  service  package. 
What  is  the  combined  cost  in  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers.  As  far  as  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers is  concerned  it  is  $2,860  miUion 
under  the  present  estimate  of  which  $83o 
million  is  from  the  general  fund,  and 
$1 25  billion  is  from  the  payroll  tax. 
They  tell  you  how  sufficient  it  is  to  have 
a  proposal  that  would  finance  hospital 
benefits  out  of  the  general  fund,  which  is 
programed  separately  and  is  not  tied  in 
with  social  security.  .     *    ^. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  hospital  program,  largely 
financed  bv  the  payroll  tax,  still  uses  an 
appropriation  from  the  general  fund  to 
finance  a  part  of  the  hospital  program. 
For  the  first  full  year  of  operation  the 
estimate— and  the  tables  appear  m  the 
committee  reports-shows  that  the  cost  to 
the  general  fund  will  be  $275  million  in 
that  year  for  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram. '  .  ,.•  i_ 
This  in  effect  is  the  manner  m  which 
the  hospitalization  program  is  financed : 
For  those  over  65  today  who  are  drawing 
a  social  security  cash  benefit,  their  hos- 
pitalization will  be  financed  from  the 
payroll  tax;  for  those  over  65  who  are 
not  eUgible  for  social  security  benefits. 


their    hospitalization   will   be   financed 
from  the  general  fund. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  if  the 
medical  care  program  is  separate  from 
the  social  security  system  and  the  pay- 
roll tax,  how  can  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  those  who  have  already  retired 
who  are  not  drawing  a  social  security 
benefit  and  those  who  are? 

Mr  Chairman,  you  camiot  logically 
draw  such  a  distinction.  There  is  none. 
Those  presently  retired  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  tax  for  hospitalization 
which  is  imposed  under  the  committee 
bill.  This  is  true  whether  they  are  draw- 
ing social  security  benefits  or  not.  Why 
then  should  their  hospital  benefits  be 
financed  on  a  different  basis? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. -,„ 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 

minutes.  „    „,,  .^ 

But  where  do  you  end  up?  Where  do 
you  end  up  as  you  add  up  the  cost  of  the 
committee  bill? 

The  cost  of  the  hospital  and  the  volun- 
tary  supplemental   services   under   the 
committee  bill  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  is   $2.8  billion  of  taxpayers 
funds,  either  payroll  taxpayers  or  gen- 
eral taxpayers.   Under  our  substitute,  the 
total  cost  as  far  as  the  general  taxpayer 
is  concerned  in  the  first  full  year  of  op- 
eration is  $2  billion.    There  is  where  the 
difference  in  cost  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  is  there  in  black  and  white.    We  do 
not  have  to  do  any  searching  for  it.    A 
large  part  of  the  savings  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  substitute  program  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis.     Hospitalization  under 
the  committee  bill  is  compulsory.     In 
addition  the  substitute  bill  is  contribu- 
tory.   I  believe  experts  in  the  field  wUl 
agree  that  the  contributory  factor  is  a 
substantial  element  in  reducing  abu^s; 
namely,  excessive  utilization  of  benefits. 
Then,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  bill  I  propose 
provides  for  a  special  recoupment  of  the 
subsidy  from  those  who  are  well  able  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  their  subsidy.    We 
do  it  by  way  of  a  special  tax  applied  to 
those  people  with  an  individual  income 
of  over  $5,000  a  year  and  we  recoup  $10 
for  each  $100  of  income  is  excess  of  $5,000 
up  to  a  recoupment  of  $100  which  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  subsidy  contained 
in  the  policy  that  they  purchase  from 
the  Government.    Therefore,  no  one  can 
contend  that  we  are  providing  a  benefit 
for  the  rich  and  a  benefit  to  those  who 
can  well  afford  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. ^^  . 

But  may  I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? My  objection  to  the  committee 
bill  is  not  on  the  basis  of  the  cost.  My 
objection  is  to  the  means  used  to  finance 
the  benefits;  namely,  the  payroll  tax. 

The  committee  bill  would  finance  the 
major  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged— 
the  hospitalization  program— through 
the  social  security  system.  One  hundred 
percent  of  that  cost  will  be  paid  for  by 
today's  workers— and  tomorrow's  work- 
ers—for 19  million  persons  over  age  65. 
These  19  mUlion  persons  will  pay  noth- 
ing.    This  amounts   to  approximately 
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two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  com- 
bined package  of  benefits. 

The  administration  bill  would  finance 
the  balance  of  its  package — the  medical 
services — one-half  out  of  general  reve- 
nues and  one-half  by  premium  contri- 
butions. 

In  summary,  the  committee  bill 
finances  two-thirds  of  the  cost  through 
the  social  security  system,  one-sixth  of 
the  cost  through  general  revenues,  and 
one-sixth  of  the  cost  by  premium  con- 
ti'ibutions. 

The  substitute  bill  would  finance  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  through  the  general 
revenues  and  one-third  of  the  cost  by 
premium  contributions. 

The  committee  bill  would  finance  the 
major  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  the  hospitalization  program 
through  the  social  security  system,  and 
you  cannot  get  away  from  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  suggested  that  be- 
cause they  are  stated  separately  that 
there  is  a  practical  separation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  did  the  same  thing  in  es- 
tablishing the  disability  program  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  We  know  what  that 
tax  is  producing  in  revenue.  We  know 
how  much  it  is  short,  if  it  is  short. 

We  just  recently  in  the  committee  dis- 
cussed the  whole  issue  of  what  we  had  to 
do  in  order  to  bring  the  tax  up  and  bal- 
ance out  the  disability  part  of  the  sys- 
tem., because  we  keep  separate  records. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Permit  me  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  statement  I  made  was 
not  correct,  that  the  OASI  and  the  DI 
taxes  are  levied  together,  and  then  an 
allocation  is  made  between  the  OASI 
and  the  DI  trust  funds? 

We  have  done  exactly  that  veiT  thing 
in  this  bill  before  the  committee  today 
with  regard  to  those  two  programs,  but 
it  could  not  happen  with  respect  to  the 
hospital  insurance  tax. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is 
bound  to.  when  you  are  assessing  it 
against  the  same  taxpayer,  on  the  same 
basis:  you  are  combining  the  taxes. 
Look  at  the  tables  in  your  committee  re- 
port.   You  have  done  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  we  did  not  combine 
it.  There  is  no  combined  table  in  the 
report  except  in  the  minority  views.  It 
is  in  an  entirely  separate  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  there  can- 
not be  a  transfer  to  one  from  the  other. 
The  proceeds  of  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  have  to  be  kept  legally  sep- 
arate. The  gentleman  knows  we  did 
not  do  that  with  respect  to  the  disability 
program.  In  the  latter  case,  we  provide 
for  sepai-ation  of  funds,  not  a  separation 
of  tax. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  make  it  appear  that  there  has  been 
a  sepai'ation ;  but  wait  and  see,  when 
this  bill  is  enacted  the  tax  that  will  be 
applied  against  the  employees  and  the 
employers  will  be  the  total  tax,  a  tax  as- 
sessed to  take  care  of  the  hospitaliza- 
tion and  the  tax  that  is  required,  the 
percentage  rate  that  is  required,  to  take 


care  of  the  old-age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  separation,  in  point  of 
fact,  at  the  taxpayer  level  or  even  in  the 
Treasury.  When  it  comes  to  keeping 
records,  sure,  you  will  know  what  each 
fund  has  collected,  but  we  know  that 
today  on  the  disability  side. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  one  point  with  respect  to 
separation,  and  I  am  talking  about  an- 
other point.  We  do  not  go  to  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  gentleman  is  right,  as  I 
said  a  few  minutes  ago  to  him,  of  re- 
quiring the  taxpayer  to  make  two  sepa- 
rate computations.  I  am  talking  about 
separation  of  the  tax  and  the  trust  fund 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  OASDI  Trust  Funds  from  any 
im'oads  or  intrusion  by  the  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund.  The  gentleman 
must  admit  that.  Permit  me  to  again 
refer  to  page  48  of  the  report  which 
reads : 

The  hospital  insurance  program  would  he 
completely  separate  from  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  in 
several  ways,  although  the  earnings  base 
would  be  the  same  under  both  programs. 
First,  the  schedules  of  tax  rates  for  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  and  for 
hospital  insurance  are  in  separate  subsec- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (unlike 
the  situation  for  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance' as  compared  with  disability  insur- 
ance, where,  there  is  a  single  tax  rate  for 
both  programs,  but  an  allocation  thereof 
into  two  portions) .  Second,  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  has  a  separate  trust  fund 
(as  is  also  the  case  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  for  disability  Insurance)  and, 
in  addition,  has  a  separate  Board  of  Trustees 
from  that  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system.  Third,  the  bill 
provides  that  Income  tax  withholding  state- 
ments (forms  W-2)  shall  show  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  contribution  for  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  "Insurance  and  for 
hospital  Insurance  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  latter.  Fourth,  the  hospital  insurance 
program  would  cover  railroad  employees  di- 
rectly in  the  same  manner  as  other  covered 
workers,  and  their  contributions  would  go 
directly  into  the  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  and  their  benefit  pa3mients  would  be 
paid  directly  from  this  trust  fund  (rather 
than  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  rail- 
road retirement  system),  whereas  these  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  by  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  (except  indirectly 
through  the  financial  interchange  provi- 
sions). Fifth,  the  financing  basis  for  the 
hospital  insurance  system  would  be  deter- 
mined under  a  different  approach  than  that 
used  for  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  reflecting  the  dif- 
ferent natures  of  the  two  programs  (by  as- 
suming rising  earnings  .-'levels  and  rising 
hospitalization  costs  in  future  years  instead 
of  level-earnings  assumptions  and  by  mak- 
ing the  estimates  for  a  25-year  period  rather 
than  a  75 -year  one) . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  You  have 
made  provision  so  as  to  prevent  borrow- 
ing from  the  other  funds.  I  recognize 
that.  But  the  same  thing  exists  today 
with  respect  to  the  disability  insurance 
fund,  they  have  to  come  back  for  an 
increase  in  the  tax  rate  if  they  run  short. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  do  we  do?  In 
the  case  of  the  disability  fund,  we  allo- 
cate from  the  total  tax  of  OASDI  an 
amount  in  addition  to  that.  That  could 
not  happen  under  this  bill  for  the  hos- 
pital insurance  trust  fund. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand you  are  not  doing  it,  but  when  you 
come  down  to  the  nub  of  the  question 
you  are  tying  it  into  the  social  security 
taxpayer.  You  have  the  same  taxpayer, 
you  have  the  same  rate  base. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  about  the  railroad 
employees?  They  are  not  under  social 
security,  yet  they  are  taxed,  and  the 
employers  taxed  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
of  little  consequence  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  practicability 
is  concerned,  whether  it  runs  through 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  then  gets 
into  the  Treasury,  or  whether  it  goes 
directly  from  the  railroad  and  the  em- 
ployee into  that  fund.  The  difference, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  think  any  practical  person  who 
looks  at  it  must  admit  it.  the  effect  is 
you  are  tying  this  into  the  social  se- 
curity system.  You  can  put  in  gimmicks 
that  look  like  you  are  separating  it,  you 
can  do  all  of  the  rationalization  you  want 
to,  but  you  still  have  them  both  tied 
together. 

The  mere  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  are  going  to  deny  hospitalization 
benefits  to  those  who  become  65  after 
1968  imless  they  have  paid  social  se- 
curity taxes  shows  how  you  tie  the  two 
programs  together.  You  cannot  qualify 
for  health  benefits  without  also  quali- 
fying for  the  cash  benefits  under  social 
security.  If  you  are  eligible  for  cash 
benefits  you  are  eligible  for  hospital 
benefits. 

My  primary  concern — and  I  am  cer- 
tain the  chairman  of  our  committee 
shares  that  concern — is  to  protect  cash 
benefits  under  social  security.  That  is 
the  foremost  and  basic  need  of  the  elder- 
ly. Cash  benefits  will  be  secure  only  so 
long  as  we  do  not  overburden  the  pay- 
roll tax  system  which  is  used  to  finance 
those  benefits. 

The  payroll  tax  is  a  vexy  regressive 
tax.  It  can  be  carried  to  the  breaking 
point.  Let  me  just  read  you  from  the 
speech  which  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee made  as  recently  as  September 
28  last  year.   He  said : 

I  have  always  maintained  that  at  some 
point  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
a  worker's  wages,  or  the  earnings  of  a  self- 
employed  person,  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  finance  the  social  security  system. 
Not  only  is  this  a  gross  income  tax,  but  it 
adds  to  the  cost  of  American  goods  and 
services  and  thus  affects  our  competitive  po- 
sition. I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  support  unlimited  taxation  in 
the  area  of  social  security. 

Again  in  December  of  last  year,  he 
added  a  note  of  caution.  Because  he  so 
well  summarizes  my  views  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  such  a  tax,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  that  speech: 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  pa3rroll  tax  cannot  be  judged  ade- 
quately without  reference  to,  what  kind  of 
payroll  tax.  A  major  point  to  be  considered 
in  this  regard  is,  what  effect  does  the  tax 
proposed  have  prospectively  on  other  sources 
of  revenue.  Specifically  In  regard  to  the 
aged,  we  must  remember  that  the  primary 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens  are  for  adequate 
cash  benefits.  The  amount  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  dignified  standard  of 
living  when  added  to  other  spendable  assets 
characteristic    of    the    aged.      Further,    the 
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amount  must  be  raised  periodically  to  keep 
in  step  with  decreasing  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  A  payroll  tax  to  pay  for  health 
benefits,  as  I  have  stated  before,  should  not 
be  added  to  or  harnessed  with  one  to  pay 
for  cash  benefits.  Health  expenses  are  less 
nredictable  and  they  are  rising  considerably 
faster  Within  a  tight  coupling,  the  cash 
benefit  would,  in  all  probability,  be  com- 
promised and  the  danger  increased  of  stress- 
ing health  care  at  the  expense  of  the  root- 
factors  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

If  we  pass  the  committee  bill,  we  will 
be  taking  an  unprecedented  step  in  the 
field  of  social  security.  We  will  be  tying 
into  the  social  security  system  a  service 
benefit.  Not  the  payment  of  a  specified 
amount  of  dollars  at  some  future  date. 
but  payment  for  a  specified  service— hos- 
pitalization—regardless  of  what  that 
service  might  cost. 

That  is  why  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  financing  hospitalization  through  the 
social  security  system.  You  have  been 
told  that  this  is  a  separate  tax  with  a 
separate  fund,  and  everyone  will  know 
what  the  hospitalization  program  costs  in 
terms  of  the  payroll  tax. 

Once  we  embark  on  the  program,  will 
that  make  any  difference? 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  again  that 
we  followed  precisely  the  same  fonnat 
when  we  set  up  disability  benefits  undei- 
social  security.    What  has  happened? 

Today,  the  disability  benefit  and  the 
regular  cash  benefit  are  linked  together— 
we  call  it  the  old-age  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system— OASDI. 

Once  we  tie  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram to  the  payroll  tax  we  are  only 
kidding  ourselves  when  we  say  that  it 
can  be  separated  from  the  cash  benefits. 
The  same  worker,  the  same  employer, 
the  same  wage,  all  must  finance  both 
programs.  Every  percentage  point  that 
we  levy  as  a  tax  for  hospital  benefits 
means  that  much  less  available  as  a  tax 
to  finance  cash  benefits.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter. 

No  one  can  honestly  say  that  in  levy- 
ing this  tax  to  finance  hospital  benefits 
we  are  not  jeopardizing  our  ability  at 
some  future  date  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  cash  benefits.  And  I  happen  to 
believe— and  I  believe  our  chairman 
shares  my  belief— that  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  should  be  our  ability 
to  maintain  cash  benefits  at  a  level 
which  will  presei-ve  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  benefits  to  our  aged  citizens. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  my  friend  who  sees 
such  a  threat  to  the  OASDI  program, 
which  I  do  not  see,  see  no  danger  at  all 
to  the  general  fund  in  his  proposal? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  all  have  to  cope  with 
a  most  serious  problem  as  far  as  the 
fiscal  situation  of  our  Nation  is  con- 
cerned, but  that  fiscal  situation  faces  us 
whether  the  funds  come  through  the 
general  fund  or  payroll  taxes.  It  is  a 
burden  we  are  placing  on  our  taxpayers. 
The  decision  is  apparently  made  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  program  for  our 
older  people  that  is  going  to  be  subsi- 
dized by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
That  subsidy  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 


of  between  $2  and  $3  biUion  a  year. 
That  is  the  burden;  that  is  the  problem. 
You  can  raise  it  from  the  regressive  pay- 
roll tax  or  on  an  ability-to-pay  base. 
We  can  use  the  most  regressive  tax  we 
have,  which  is  what  the  committee  bill 
proposes,  falling  on  the  workers  and  the 
low-income  people,  or  you  can  rely  on 
the  progressive  tax  rates  which  we  use 
for  our  general  fund. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man and  I  are  in  accord  that  these  bene- 
fits will  grow  in  cost  in  the  future  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  growing  num- 
ber of  our  people  over  65;  but  has  the 
gentleman  no  fears  at  all  of  the  growth 
of  a  program  under  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury  compared  to  the  growth  of 
a  program  under  dedicated  or  trust  fund 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  would  have  less 
concern  where  the  program  remains 
flexible  than  I  would  where  a  pro- 
gram is  rigid  as  far  as  the  practical 
opportunity  of  Congress  to  revise  the 
benefit  package  or  the  method  of  financ- 
ing. Under  the  payroll  tax,  an  errone- 
ous concept  has  been  sold  to  the  people 
that  they  have  paid  for  their  benefits, 
that  they  have  bought  something  as  a 
matter  of  right,  under  such  a  concept 
there  is  no  flexibility  to  make  changes 
because  the  people  tell  you,  "We  have 
bought  this,  and  you  cannot  make  any 
change  except  to  liberalize  it." 

Under  the  alternative  we  propose,  you 
can  change  the  contributions  by  the  in- 
dividual and  the  benefit  package  to  the 
individual  at  each  period  of  enrollment. 
You  can  maintain  fiexibility,  just  as  you 
do  today  with  respect  to  the  insurance 
program  for  Federal  employees.  We 
would  not  discontinue  having  a  program 
of  hospital  and  medical  care  benefits  for 
Federal  employees,  but  we  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  either  the  nature 
of  the  package  or  the  contributions  or 
the  subsidy  that  will  be  provided.  I  say 
to  you  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  see 
more  protection  for  the  future  in  some- 
thing that  has  fiexibility  as  compared  to 
something  that  is  rigid. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  social  security  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  system  is 
actuarially  sound  and  has  been  for  the 
last  30  years.  How  many  times  have  we 
had  a  balanced  budget  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  into  which  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  put  this  system? 
I  am  trying  to  say  this,  to  emphasize  the 
point  I  have  made  repeatedly— a  payroll 
tax  will  tend  to  limit  the  growth  of  the 
benefit  and  will  tend  to  do  so  to  a  greater 
extent  than  will  be  the  case  if  that  bene- 
fit cost  is  placed  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  just 
disagree  with  the  gentleman.  There 
should  be  no  more  reason  for  a  limita- 
tion based  on  who  the  taxpayers  happen 
to  be  or  to  whether  you  put  it  on  a  regres- 
sive tax  basis  or  put  it  on  a  progressive 
tax  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  justice 
requires  we  put  it  on  the  basis  of  those 


most  able  to  pay  rather  than  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  used  more  time 
than  I  should.  I  would  summarize  by 
saying  that  the  differences  of  opinion— 
the  point  of  confiict  in  our  whole  dis- 
cussion is  with  reference  to  the  medical 
provisions  as  contained  in  the  committee 
bill.  I  propose  a  voluntary  system  in- 
stead of  a  compulsory  system.  I  propose 
a  contributory  system.  I  propose  that  it 
be  financed  not  on  the  regressive  pay- 
roll tax  but  that  it  be  financed  on  the 
basis  of  our  progressive  tax  system.  I 
propose  a  system  that  is  more  compre- 
hensive as  far  as  the  benefits  are  con- 
cerned. 

Under  the  alternative  proposal,  the 
matter  of  need  is  recognized  by  a  re- 
coupment provision.  We  make  sure  that 
you  are  not  just  giving  a  gratuity  to 
those  who  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
theii"  ov.'n  medical  needs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man brought  out  a  minute  ago  the  bene- 
fits cost  being  estimated  by  the  actuary 
at  $20  a  month.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain that  a  little  clearer  to  me?  I  can- 
not get  that  through  my  head. 

Ml-.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
the  benefit  package. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  benefit  package?  Do 
you  mean  that  is  the  cost  of  service  lo 
be  rendered  to  the  person  who  enters 
the  hospital  and  that  that  will  average 
out  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  month? 

Mr    BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     No.  no. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    That  is  what 
I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  you 
were  to  sell  a  particular  package  of  in- 
surance benefits,  which  provides  for 
many  days  in  the  hospital  and  coverage 
of  doctor  bills,  drugs,  and  the  like,  you 
would  have  to  charge  a  premium  of  $16 
to  $20  a  month.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about— the  premium  cost. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  you  are 
not  going  to  collect  that  much  under  the 
additional  money  that  is  going  to  be 
raised  by  the  increases  in  payroll  taxes; 

are  you?  ^, 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  provisions  in 
the  committee  bUl.  I  am  talking  about 
my  substitute.  There  is  no  payroll  tax 
involved  in  the  substitute.  Now  sup- 
pose an  individual  pays  a  premium,  an 
average  premium  of  $6.50  a  month.  The 
balance  is  subsidized  out  of  the  general 
revenues.  On  this  basis  of  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  utilization  or  participation  by 
the  group  over  65  years  of  age  and  the 
cost  would  average  out  about  $2  biUion 
of  Government  subsidy  and  about  $1 
biUion  of  premium  cost  to  the  group. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words  am  I  to  understand,  and  let  me 
get  this  straight— am  I  to  understwid 
you  are  saying  that  a  premium  of  $20  a 
month  will  provide  hospitalization, 
drugs,  and  doctor  bills? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  same 
program  that  is  provided  for  our  Federal 
employees. 

I  would  hope  that  this  committee  in 
this  House  would  exercise  its  good  judg- 
ment in  saying: 

First.  Let  us  do  nothing  that  would 
jeop>ardize  in  any  degree  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  cash  benefit  program  which 
is  the  underlying  basis  of  protection  that 
our  older  people  rely  on. 

Second.  Let  us  do  something  for  our 
aged  people  and  make  sure  that  there 
are  none  of  our  older  people  who  want 
for  medical  care  and  that  they  have  as- 
surance they  will  have  their  medical 
needs  taken  care  of. 

If  we  are  to  do  those  two  things,  then 
we  will  vote  for  the  substitute  as  opposed 
to  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Cal:f ornia  I  Mr.  King]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  wanted  to  take  this  oc- 
ca.sion  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  next  to 
the  gentleman  for  several  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  means.  I  know 
of  no  one  for  whom  I  have  a  deeper  af- 
fection or  any  greater  respect  and  higher 
regard  than  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Throughout  the  years  we  have 
served  on  the  committee  together — while 
I  have  been  the  chairman  and  he  has 
been  the  ranking  Democrat — it  has  been 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
know  that  at  all  times  I  have  had  his 
full  and  complete  cooperation.  I  want- 
ed the  membership  of  the  House  and  the 
people  of  the  country  to  know  that  he 
has  made  a  major  contribution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  legislation  which  is 
presently  before  the  House.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  provisions  he  introduced  in 
his  bill,  H.R.  1.  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sion which  is  in  the  bill  on  the  basic  plan 
for  hospitalization  insurance  with  which 
he  is  most  clo.sely  identified,  are  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill. 

The  gentleman  has  made  many  con- 
tributions in  many  fields,  but  I  doubt  if 
he  has  made  any  greater  contribution 
ever  than  in  the  development  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  6675. 

I  want  it  to  be  known  that  I  had  such 
a  feeling  about  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution and  the  jjart  that  he  played  in 
this  matter  over  the  years  that,  after 
the  committee  directed  me  to  introduce 
the  committee  bill— that  is  why  it  is  in 
my  name,  because  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  committee 
directed  me  to  do  so— I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  introduce  an 
identical  bill  accompanying  this  one — 
H.R.  6676 — because  certainly  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  commendation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  much  as  any  man  here 
today  for  much  of  what  is  in  this  bill. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  him  again.  I 
have  done  so  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past. 

In  spite  of  all  the  many  admirable  fea- 
tures of  the  gentleman,  I  must  say  his 
intense  loyalty  to   his  purpose,  to  his 


people,  to  his  country,  and  particularly 
to  his  colleagues  here  impresses  me  as 
much  as  any  other  of  his  many  fine 
attributes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  was  very  kind  to  yield 
and  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  did, 
though  I  took  too  much  of  his  time.  He 
and  I  so  often  find  oiurselves  in  agree- 
ment that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  us 
in  disagreement  factually  about  two 
matters  in  this  bill.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  separation  of  hospital 
insurance  from  the  present  social  secu- 
rity insurance  system  itself.  We  went 
into  the  matter  in  the  report  on  pages 
33  and  48,  as  my  friend  from  California 
knows,  and  pointed  out  five  distinct  dif- 
ferences in  the  operation  of  the  OASDI 
system  and  this  new  program  of  hospital 
insurance. 

My  friend  used  an  argument  to  say 
that  they  were  one  and  the  same  because 
the  hospital  insurance  matter  included  a 
lot  of  people  not  under  social  security. 

I  think  he  misled  me  as  to  what  he 
meant,  or  maybe  he  misspoke  himself,  be- 
cause I  did  not  quite  understand  that 
as  the  reason.  The  fact  that  more  peo- 
ple are  in  the  health  insurance  program 
than  the  social  security  program  I  do 
not  believe  is  a  justifiable  argument  for 
saying  the  two  are  identical. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  did  to  everyone  but 
me,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscorisin.  What  I 
was  pointing  out  to  the  chairman  was 
that  we  have  today  a  group  of  people 
who  are  over  65  who  are  not  under  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement — the  so- 
called  uninsured.  Under  the  committee 
bill  they  will  all  be  made  eligible  and 
are  all  automatically  eligible  except — 
for  a  reason  that  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand— except  for  Federal  employees 
who  retired  after  July  1,  1960,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  They  are  the  only 
people  put  in  a  separate  category,  and 
you  say,  "No,  you  cannot  qualify  for 
hospitalization,  but  everybody  else  over 
65  is  going  to  be  eligible  for  hospitaliza- 
tion." 

Mr.  MILLS.   But  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  for  those  over  age  65 
is  not  all  paid  out  of  the  same  source  of 
revenue.  The  bill  makes  a  distinction 
in  how  you  are  going  to  pay  for  some  of 
these  people.  For  those  who  are  drawing 
social  security  benefits,  the  benefits  are 
paid  out  of  funds  derived  from  the  pay- 
roll tax  levied  under  the  hospitalization 
program,  but  for  those  who  are  not  draw- 
ing a  social  secfUrity  benefit,  the  benefits 
are  paid  out  oif  the  general  fund.  My 
point  is,  if  the  hospitalization  program  is 
separated  froni  the  social  security  sys- 
tem— and  none  of  these  people  over  age 


65  will  have  paid  1  cent  of  the  tax  im- 
posed for  the  hospitalization  phase  of 
this  program — then  why  should  their 
benefits  be  paid  from  two  different 
sources  of  revenue?  Why  should  any  of 
the  benefits  be  paid  out  of  general  rev- 
enues if  it  is  not  tied  in  with  the  social 
security  system? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  very  things  that 
points  up  the  difference  between  the  hos- 
pital insurance  trust  fund  and  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
ti-ust  fund.  The  fact  that  we  take  more 
people  into  the  hospital  program  than 
are  eligible  under  social  security  should 
be  convincing  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  some  distinction. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Why  do 
you  pay  the  benefits  from  a  different 
source? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Because  they  come  from 
different  areas.  Some  come  from  rail- 
road retirement,  some  come  from  social 
security,  and  some — the  uninsured- 
come  without  any  coverage  under  either 
program.  My  friend  knows  we  have 
taken  in  far  more  people  than  are  just 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits. 

Now,  will  my  friend  from  California 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  other  point  of  dis- 
agreement is  in  regard  to  cost  estimates 
and  assumptions.  The  gentleman  said 
that  his  program,  so  far  as  the  general 
fund  and  the  Treasuiy  are  concerned, 
would  cost  $2  billion  in  the  first  year.  I 
thought  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it 
represented  a  per  capita  cost  of  $20  per 
month  for  a  person  who  went  into  the 
system.  Was  that  the  figure  the  gentle- 
man used — $240  a  year? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That 
would  be  the  highest  cost  estimate. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
an  intermediate  cost  estimate  of  $16  per 
month  and  a  low  cost;  $20  is  the  high 
cost. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  used  the  high-cost 
estimate  for  the  committee  bill,  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  about  that. 
The  gentleman  would  still  let  them  pay 
$6  per  month  out  of  their  pocket  for  the 
health  benefits? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  An  aver- 
age payment  would  be  $6.50. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  would  be  the  aver- 
age payment? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  would  produce 
something  like  SI. 22  billion  of  revenue 
per  year,  as  I  estimate  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
at  100  percent.  The  gentleman  is  using 
100  percent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  That  is  at  90  per- 
cent participation.  It  is  90  percent,  be- 
cause 90  percent  of  the  total  population 
aged  65  or  over  adds  up  to  17  million 
people,  and  I  am  just  multiplying  here 
$240  by  17  million,  and  I  come  up  with 
a  total  cost  of  $4.08  billion  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operation. 

If  we  take  from  that  the  amount  that 
the  persons  themselves  will  contribute, 
Mr.  Myers  tells  us  in  his  memorandum 
to  you  and  to  the  committee  that  was 
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sent  us  while  we  were  in  executive  ses- 
sion, using  the  high-cost  estimates  now, 
however,  that  your  program  providing 
benefits  and  taking  care  of  administra- 
tive expenses,  would  cost  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasui-y  in  its  first  year 
of  operation  $2.86  billion,  not  the  $2  bil- 
lion the  gentleman  comes  up  with  when 
he  uses  intermediate  cost  estimates. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Why 
do  we  not  just  quote  from  the  letter  of 
February  26,  taking  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  where  Mr.  Myers  estimates 
the  cost  of  my  program? 

Mr.  MILLS.     But  what  I  wanted  to 
point  out  is  that  maybe  some  of  the  basis 
for  this   conclusion   of   the   gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  just  could  not  an- 
ticipate or  understand  or  believe,  that 
you  can  do  more  under  one  program 
ttian  you  do  under  another  program,  but 
that  the  program  that  does  the  most  is 
going  to  cost  the  least.    Maybe  that  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  in  one  instance 
a  high-cost  estimate  is  used,  while  in  the 
other  instance  an  intermediate-cost  esti- 
mate is  used,  and  in  the  other  a  low-cost 
estimate  is  used.     If  you  do  that,  you 
can  get  a  program  providing  a  lot  more 
benefits  that  appears  to  cost  less,  but 
the  facts  are  that  they  are  going  to  cost 
whatever  they  cost,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  it  available  from  some 
source. 

I  am  somewhat  amazed  by  the  infer- 
ences from  the  separate  views  of  the  mi- 
nority in  the  committee  report  that  the 
hospital  benefits  program  is  not  ade- 
quately financed  by  the  bill.  The  minor- 
ity states  that  there  are  safety  factors  in 
the  cash  benefits  system,  but  that  this  is 
not  the  case  as  to  the  hospital  benefits 
program.  This  is  strange  because  the 
minority  members  were  at  the  very  com- 
mittee meetings  where,  time  after  time, 
I  requested  that  additional  safety  fac- 
tors be  placed  in  the  assumptions. 

The  current  assumptions  as  to  hospital 
utilization,  both  in  the  early  years  and 
over  the  long  run.  reflect  these  added 
safety  factors.  The  actuarial  assumption 
that  the  earnings  base  would  be  kept  up 
to  date  was  replaced  with  an  assumption 
that  the  base  will  not  rise  after  1971. 
This  is  very  conservative,  and  if  the  base 
is  subsequently  raised  by  Congress  above 
this  amount,  the  tax  rate  can  be  reduced 
under  this  conservative  assumption.  As 
to  the  future  increases  in  hospital  costs 
relative  to  wages,  the  committee  assump- 
tion is  more  conservative  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  actuaries  representing  the 
insurance  industry. 

To  put  this  all  into  perspective,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  memorandiun  from  Robert  J. 
Myers,  chief  actuary  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  whose  competency  and  in- 
tegrity is  unquestioned  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  commenting  on 
the  safety  factors  in  the  bill.  He  states, 
in  summary: 

The  actuarial  cost  estimates  for  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  system  that  would  be  estab- 
lished by  KM.  6675  are  based  on  assump- 
tions that  are  not  only  reasonable,  but  also 
conservative  (in  the  sense  that  they  tend 
to  be  either  "high-cost"  assumptions  or  else 
assumptions  that  have  a  buUt-in  safety  mar- 
gin in  regard  to  futxire  changes  in  economic 
conditlone) . 


The  memorandimi  is  as  follows: 

April   1,   1965. 
From:  Robert  J.  Myers. 

Subject:   Principal  aspects  of  actuarial  as- 
sumptions underlying  cost  estimates  for 
hospiUl  insurance  benefits  of  H.R.  6675. 
The  actuarial  cost  estimates  for  the  hos- 
pital  insurance  system  that  would   be  es- 
tablished by  H.R.  6675  are  based  on  assump- 
tions that  are  not  only  reasonable,  but  also 
conservative  (in  the  sense  that  they  tend  to 
be  either  "high-cost"  assumptions  or  else  as- 
sumptions that  have  a  buUt-in  safety  margin 
in   regard   to    future    changes    in   economic 
conditions) .    This  may  be  indicated  by  con- 
sidering the  four  most  important  cost  fac- 
tors   involved   in   these   estimates— namely, 
hospital  utilization  rates,  the  current  level 
of   reimbursable  average  daUy   hospitaliza- 
tion  costs,   future  trend  of  hospitalization 
costs,  and  future  changes  In  the  maximum 
taxable  earnings  base  for  the  program.    Each 
of  these  factors  will  be  considered  In  turn. 
A    Hospital    utilization    rates:    The    rates 
used  in  the  current  cost  estimates  are  20 
percent  liigher  than  those  used  in  the  cost 
estimates  for  the  administration  proposal  of 
1965  in  the  Initial  years  of  operation,  and  10 
percent  higher  In  the  long  run.     The  rates 
used  previously  were  reasonable  and  were  de- 
veloped  from   extensive   analysis   of   survey 
data,    with    appropriate    adjustments    being 
made  for  the  effect  of  "insurance  benefits 
being  avaUable  to  the  entire  eligible  popu- 
lation  and  for  deceased  persons  who  were 
omitted  from  the  survey. 

B.  Current  level  of  reimbursable  average 
daily  hospitalization  costs:  The  1966  fig- 
ure used  as  the  base  point  has  been  projected 
from  the  most  recently  available  actual  data 
(for  1963)  tav  assuming  that  hospitalization 
costs  would "  increase  at  the  same  average 
rate  as  in  the  past  decade,  even  though  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  rate  of  Increase  has 
slackened  off  some.  The  downward  adjust- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  basic  data 
obtained  from  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation 1  have  been  analyzed  further  on  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  the  aggregate  effect  is 
that  the  reduction  made  is  conservative. 

As  compared  with  the  procedure  for  previ- 
ous estimates  for  Hospital  Insurance  pro- 
posals, the  current  method  in  regard  to  this 
factor  Is  more  conservative.  This  is  the  case 
because  it  begins  with  the  estimated  figure 
that  will  actually  occur  in  the  first  year  of 
operation,  rather  than  with  the  lower  fig- 
ure based  on  an  earlier  year;  namely,  that 
for  the  earnings  assumptions  for  estimating 
the  contribution  Income  (1963). 

C    Future  trend  of  hospitalization  costs: 
It  Is  assumed  that  hospitalization  costs  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  general  level 
of  wages  in  the  first  5  years— namely,  by  the 
same  average  differential  that  has  prevailed 
on  the  average  in  1954-63.  even  though  there 
has  been  clear  evidence  of  a  downward  trend 
(le     the  rate  of  Increase  of  hospitalization 
costs  becoming  more  nearly  the  same  as  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  the  general  wage  level) . 
After  the  first  5  years  of  operation,  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  increase  in  hospitalization 
costs  over  the  increase  In  wages  Is  assumed 
to  lessen,  and  following  1975.  hospitalization 
costs  and  wages  are  assumed  to  rise  at  the 
same  rate.    This  Is  a  much  more  conservative 
assumption  than  was  used  in  earlier   cost 
estimates     for     administration     proposals— 
namely,  that  over  the  long  run,  from  the 


inception  of  the  program,  hospitalization 
costs  would  increase  at  exactly  the  same  rate 
as  wages.  Also.  It  is  somewhat  more  con- 
servative than  the  corresponding  assumptions 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  Financing,  and  slightly  more 
conservative  than  the  assumptions  that  the 
insurance  business  made  In  Its  estimates. 

D  Future  changes  In  maximum  taxable 
earnings  base  for  program:  The  conservative 
assumption  is  made  that,  despite  the  as- 
sumption that  the  general  wage  level  wUl  rise 
by  3  percent  annually  during  the  25-year 
period  considered  In  the  cost  estimates,  the 
maximum  taxable  earnings  base  will  not  be 
'  changed  from  the  Pertinent  provisions  in  the 
bin  (namely,  an  earnings  base  of  $5,600  in 
1966-70  and  of  $6,600  thereafter).  In  es- 
sence this  is  a  built-in  safety  factor  in  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  because  It  seems 
most  likely  that  If  wages  continue  to  rise 
steadily  after  1971,  then  at  some  time  there- 
after the  earnings  base  will  be  adjusted  up- 
ward  Under  such  circumstances,  the  con- 
tribution schedule  developed  could.  If  all 
other  cost  assumptions  are  exactly  realized, 

be  reduced.  ^       .       , . 

In  all  cost  estimates  made  previously.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  earnings  base  would 
be  increased  from  time  to  time  in  a  propor- 
tionate manner  with  changes  in  the  general 
earnings  level.  U  such  changes  did  not  occ^j 
then  the  cost  of  the  program  would  be  higher 
than  in  the  estimate.  ^   ^  ^^        , 

Finally  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is 
still  another  conservative  element  In  the  cost 
estimates  that  Is  present  both  In  regard  to 
H  R  6675  and  also  has  always  been  present- 
namely,  that  the  proposals  are  to  be  financed 
by  a  certain  amount  of  advance  funding, 
rather  than  being  on  a  completely  (or  nearly) 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  Thus,  for  example, 
under  H.R.  6675.  In  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion the  estimated  contributions  are  61  per- 
cent m  excess  of  benefit  payments  In  the 
next  3  years  of  operation,  this  differential 
averages  about  15  percent  each  year. 

ROBERT  J.  Myers. 


iThe  adjustments  have  been  made  to  al- 
low for  the  Inclusion  of  non-reimbursable 
Items  (such  as  the  cost  of  operating  restau- 
rants and  gift  shops,  the  cost  of  outpatient 
clinics,  etc.),  the  lower  average  dally  cost 
for  persons  aged  65  and  over  (because  of 
their  longer  average  stays),  and  the  adjust- 
ment to  allow  for  exclusion  of  all  physicians- 
services. 


I  would  think  that  the  gentleman 
w^ould  better  proceed  in  a  more  conserva- 
tive fashion  on  the  basis  of  a  high-cost 
estimate  for  his  progran.,  just  as  we  have 
used  in  the  committee  bill.  If  he  does, 
the  first-year  cost  will  not  be  $2  billion 
out  of  general  revenues,  but  rather  a 
higher  figure— by  $860  million  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operation. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hate  to  use  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  CaUforma, 
but  I  do  think  the  gentleman  is  per- 
fectly right,  that  we  should  get  this 
whole  cost  matter  thrashed  out  so  every- 
body understands  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  for  half  a  minute,  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  last  estimate 
made  by  the  actuary,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  26.    I  believe  this  is  the  last 

estimate.  .     ^^     ,    *    t 

Mr    MILLS.    April   5   is   the   last   i 

have.    It  refers  to  the  one  of  February 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Myers  is  talking  about  the  cost  estimates 
for  the  Byrnes  bill— revised.  This  is  the 
third  paragraph  in  the  memorandum 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  it.    It  says: 

If  there  were  100  percent  participation.  In 
Federal  cost  for  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion (which  could  be  assumed  to  be  fiscal 
year  1966  to  1967)  It  Is  estimated  at  $2.4 
billion,  while  the  participants  themselves 
would  contribute  about  $1,250  million.  With 
80    percent    participation,    the    Government 
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cost  would  be  $1.9  billion  while  the  partici- 
pants would  pay  $1  billion;  and  with  50  per- 
cent participation  the  corresponding  figure 
would  be  $1.2  billion  and  $0.6  billion,  re- 
spectively. 

I  point  out  in  my  remarks  that  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  you  would  have  100 
percent  participation  under  a  voluntary 
program.  We  have  people  who  already 
have  a  system  that  is  adequate  for  their 
needs  and  would  not  participate. 

All  I  can  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  cite  to 
you  the  language  of  the  actuary  on 
whom  you  rely  and,  frankly,  on  whom  w-e 
rely.  At  least  we  do  not  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  of  two  different  actu- 
aries. 

Mr.  MILLS. ^  We  have  the  same  ac- 
tuary, and  we  all  have  great  confidence 
in  him.  I  want  to  suggest  that  when  we 
get  back  in  the  House,  the  gentleman,  at 
this  particular  point  in  the  Record,  insert 
the  memorandums  from  the  actuaiy 
dated  Februai-y  9  and  26.  And  let  me  at 
the  same  time  include  what  he  has  sup- 
plied me  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
dated  April  5,  1965,  in  which  he  says  that 
if  we  use  high-cost  estimates — compared 
to  the  intermediate-cost  estimate  used  in 
the  memorandum  of  February  26 — for 
your  plan  on  a  90-percent  assumption  of 
enrollment,  and  high-cost  estimates  for 
the  committee  plan,  that  we  bring  the 
costs  of  the  two  together  on  a  comparable 
basis. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  the  revised  estimate. 
I  thought  I  was  receiving  the  material  re- 
lating not  only  to  the  cost  of  my  bill  but 
the  cost  of  the  committee  program.  I  did 
not  know  that  there  was  an  undercover 
change  in  the  estimates.  I  relied  on  the 
first  two  estimates  made  by  the  actuaiy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  the  same  actuary 
that  the  gentleman  has  great  confidence 
in.  If  the  gentleman  will  let  me  explain 
the  April  5  memorandum  I  have,  it  does 
nothing  more  than  refer  to  the  February 
6  and  26  memorandums  and  explains 
those  memorandums  with  relationship  to 
a  high-cost  actuarial  estimate  as  we 
asked  for  toward  the  end  on  the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  will  show  this  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  will  also  show  him  a  memo- 
randum prepared  today  that  uses  the 
same  $6.50  average  monthly  premium 
payable  by  the  participants  that  the  gen- 
tleman cites,  instead  of  the  average  pre- 
mium of  $6  that  is  used  in  the  April  5 
memorandum.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  memorandums  of  Mr. 
Myers  dated  February  9,  February  26, 
April  5,  and  April?: 

Memorandum  op  Pebrttary  9,  1965 
Prom:  Robert  J.  Myers. 

Subject:  Cost  estimate  for  the  Byrnes 
bill. 
This  memorandum  will  present  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of 
the  Byrnes  bill,  H.R.  4351,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  program  of  voluntary  comprehensive 
health  insurance  for  all  persons  aged  65  or 
over.  In  making  a  cost  estimate  for  this  pro- 
posal, it  is  Impossible  to  predict  with  any 
exactitude  what  proportion  of  the  eligible 
persons  will  actually  elect  to  participate. 
Three  different  participation  assumptions 
are  made — namely,  100  percent,  80  percent, 
and  50  percent.  Although  it  Is  recognized 
that  complete  100  percent  participation  will 
never  be  possible  becatise  of  the  parallel 
existence  of  the  plan  for  persons  under  the 


civil  service  retirement  program  and  be- 
cause of  low-income  persons  not  on  old- 
age  assistance  but  who  could  possibly  quali- 
fy for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  under 
an  adequate  State  plan  not  electing  to 
participate. 

If  there  were  100-percent  participation,  the 
Federal  cost  for  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion is  estimated  at  $3.3  billion,  while  the 
participants  themselves  would  contribute 
about  $1>4  billion.  With  80  percent  partic- 
ipation, the  Government  cost  would  be  $2.6 
billion,  while  the  participants  would  pay  $1 
billion,  and  with  50  percent  participation  the 
corresponding  figures  would  be  $1.7  billion 
and  $0.6  billion,  respectively. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  dollar  costs  In 
future  years  will  be  increasingly  higher  than 
those  for  the  first  full  year  of  operation.  As 
to  the  participant  contributions,  this  will  be 
the  case  because  of  the  larger  number  of  eli- 
gible persons  and  because  of  higher  benefit 
amounts  (since  those  currently  coming  on 
the  roll  tend  to  have  somewhat  larger  benefits 
than  those  who  retired  in  previous  years). 
The  Government  cost  would  increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  cost  for  partic- 
ipants because  of  the  anticipated  more  rapid 
rate  of  increase  of  medical  costs  than  will  be 
true  for  wages,  which  in  turn  will  increase 
more  rapidly  than  benefit  amounts. 

One  of  the  cost  aspects  of  the  proposal 
should  be  mentioned — namely,  the  increased 
cost  to  the  OASDI  system  as  a  result  of  the 
liberalization  of  the  earnings  test.  In  fact, 
an  amount  of  benefit  equal  to  the  monthly 
health  contribution  is  made  exempt  from 
the  earnings  test  for  all  persons  aged  65  and 
over  (regardless  of  whether  or  not  retired). 
The  estimated  level-cost  of  this  change  in 
the  earnings  test  is  0.07  percent  of  taxable 
payroll. 

RORERT  J.  Myers. 

Memorandum  op  Pebruaey  26,  1965 
From:  Robert  J.  Myers. 
Subject:  Cost  estimate  for  the  Byrnes  bill. 

This  memorandum  will  present  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of 
the  Byrnes  bill,  H.R.  4351,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  program  of  voluntary  comprehensive 
health  izisurance  for  all  persons  aged  65  or 
over,  effective  January  1,  1966.  In  making  a 
cost  estimate  for  this  proposal,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict  with  any  exactitude  what 
proportion  of  the  eligible  persons  will  ac- 
tually elect  to  participate.  Three  different 
participation  assumptions  are  made;  namely, 
100  percent,  80  percent,  and  50  percent.  Al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  complete  100- 
percent  participation  will  never  be  possible 
because  of  the  parallel  existence  of  the  plan 
for  persons  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
program  and  because  of  low-income  persons 
not  on  old-age  assistance  but  who  could 
possibly  qualify  for  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  under  an  adequate  State  plan  not 
electing  to  participate. 

The  current  cost  estimate  uses  a  figure  of 
$16  per  capita  for  benefits  and  administra- 
tive expenses  (or  79  percent  above  the  H.R.  1 
cost  of  about  $9).  It  may  be  noted  the  In- 
surance Industry  uses  a  figure  of  $19.40  for 
the  Byrnes  bill— $18.50  for  benefit  costs,  plus 
5  percent  for  administrative  expenses  (or  55 
percent  above  Its  estimate  of  $12.50  for 
H.R.  1). 

If  there  were  100-percent  participation,  the 
Federal  cost  for  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion (which  could  be  assiuned  to  be  fiscal 
year  1966-67)  is  estimated  at  $2.4  billion, 
while  the  participants  themselves  would  con- 
tribute about  $l^^  billion.  With  80-percent 
participation,  the  Government  cost  would  be 
$1.9  billion,  while  the  participants  would  pay 
$1  billion,  and  with  50-percent  participation 
the  corresponding  figures  would  be  $1.2  and 
$0.6  billion,  respectively. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  dollar  costs 
In  future  years  will  be  Increasingly  higher 


than  those  for  the  first  full  year  of  operation. 
As  to  the  participant  contributions,  this  will 
be  the  case  because  of  the  larger  number  of 
eligible  persons  and  because  of  higher  benefit 
amounts  (since  those  currently  coming  on 
the  roll  tend  to  have  somewhat  larger  bene- 
fits than  those  who  retired  In  previous  years) . 
The  Government  cost  would  Increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  cost  for  partici- 
pants because  of  the  anticipated  more  rapid 
rate  of  increase  of  medical  costs  than  will  be 
true  for  wages,  which  in  turn  will  Increase 
more  rapidly  than  benefit  amounts. 

One  of  the  cost  aspects  of  the  proposal 
should  be  mentioned;  namely,  the  increased 
cost  to  the  OASDI  system  as  a  result  of  the 
liberalization  of  the  earnings  test.  In  fact, 
an  amount  of  benefit  equal  to  the  monthly 
health  contribution  is  made  exempt  from 
the  earnings  test  for  all  persons  aged  65  and 
over  (regardless  of  whether  or  not  retired). 
The  estimated  level  cost  of  this  change  in  the 
earnings  test  is  0.07  percent  of  taxable 
payroll. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 

Memorandum  of  April  5,  1965 
From:  Robert  J.  Myers. 
Subject:   Cost  estimate  for  the  B5Tnes  bill, 

H.R.  7057. 
->  This  memorandum  will  present  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of 
the  Byrnes  bill,  H.R.  7057,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  program  of  voluntary  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  for  all  persons  aged  65 
or  over,  as  well  as  make  revisions  in  the 
OASDI  program.  I  have  presented  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  almost  identical  proposal  that 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  made  previously,  as 
contained  in  H.R.  4351,  for  which  I  gave  cost 
estimates  in  my  memos  of  February  6  and 
26.  I  am  assuming  a  participation  rate  of  90 
percent,  since  this  is  what  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin  hypothesizes  in  his  explanation  of 
the  bill  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  1,  pages  6784-6786. 

Under  this  participation  assumption,  there 
would  be  about  17  million  persons  who  would 
participate  in  the  program  in  the  first  full 
year  of  operation.  The  average  contribution 
from  the  participants  would  be  about  $6  per 
month  (higher  than  the  figure  of  $5.50  used 
previously,  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
OASDI  cash  benefits  resulting  from  title  III 
of  the  bill).  Accordingly,  the  annual  rate 
of  contributions  from  the  participants  would 
be  $1.22  billion. 

According  to  an  intermediate-cost  esti- 
mate, the  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  the 
benefits  and  administrative  expenses  would 
be  $16  (as  per  my  memorandum  of  February 
26),  so  that  the  total  annual  cost  would  be 
$3.26  billion,  thus  leaving  $2.04  billion  as  the 
cost  from  general  revenues.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  per  capita  cost  assumptions  are 
high-cost  ones  (as  per  my  memorandum  of 
February  6) — thus  paralleling  the  cost  as- 
sumptions used  for  H.R.  6675 — the  annual 
cost  for  benefits  and  administrative  expenses 
would  be  $4.08  billion,  thus  making  the  cost 
from  general  revenues  be  $2.86  billion.  This 
figure  may  be  contrasted  with  the  estimate 
of  $2  billion  given  in  Mr.  Byrnes'  statement, 
which  apparently  is  thus  based  on  inter- 
mediate-cost assumptions  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  those  In  the  cost  estimates 
underlying  H.R.  6675. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 


Apnl  7,  1965 


Memorandum  of  April  7,  1965 
From:  Robert  J.  Myers. 

Subject:   Cost  estimate  for  the  Bsrrnes  bill, 
H.R.  7057,  on  basis  of  average  participant 
payment  of  $6.50  per  month. 
This  memorandum  will  present  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of 
the  Byrnes  bill,  H.R.  7057,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  program  of  voluntary  comprehensive 
health  insurance  for  all  persons  aged  65  or 
over,  as  well  as  make  revisions  In  the  OASDI 


program,  on  the  basis  that  the  average 
monthly  premium  payments  from  partici- 
pants will  be  $6.50.  I  have  presented  cost 
estimates  for  the  almost  identical  proposal 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  made  previously  as  con- 
tained In  H.R.  4351,  for  which  I  gave  cost 
estimates  in  my  memos  of  February  6  and  26 
and  m  my  memo  of  April  5,  which  was  based 
on  an  average  participant  payment  of  $6.  I 
am  assuming  a  participation  rate  of  90  per- 
cent since  this  is  what  Mr.  Byrnes  hypothe- 
sizes in  his  explanation  of  the  bill  in  the 
Congressional   Record    for    April    1,    pages 

6784-6786. 

Under  this  participation  assumption,  there 
would  be  about  17  million  persons  who  would 
participate  in  the  program  in  the  first  full 
year  of  operation.  Accordingly,  the  annual 
rate  of  contributions  from  the  participants 
would  be  $1.33  billion. 

According  to  an  Intermediate-cost  esti- 
mate, the  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  the 
benefits  and  administrative  expenses  would 
be  $16  (as  per  my  memorandum  of  February 
26).  so  that  the  total  annual  cost  would  be 
$3.26  billion,  thus  leaving  $1.93  billion  as 
the  cost  from  general  revenues.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  per  capita  cost  assumptions 
are  high-cost  ones  (as  per  my  memorandum 
of  February  6) — thus  paralleling  the  cost 
assumptions  used  for  H.R.  6675— the  annual 
cost  for  benefits  and  administrative  expenses 
would  be  $4.08  billion,  thus  making  the  cost 
from  general  revenues  be  $2.75  billion.  This 
figure  may  be  contrasted  with  the  estimate 
of  $2  billion  given  in  Mr.  Byf.nes"  statement, 
which  apparently  is  thus  based  on  Inter- 
mediate-cost assumptions  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  those  in  the  cost  estimates 
underlving  H.R.  6675. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  has  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fi-om  California  has  consumed  14  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Theoretically  he  has,  but 
the  Record  will  show  differently. 

Mr.  Chairaian,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 14  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hesitated  to  join  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  thought  that  I  had  a  simple 
answer.  I  am  not  often  asked  for  my 
opinion,  but  in  this  case  I  could  say  that 
a  voluntary  program  doing  less  for  fewer 
people  would  certainly  cost  less  and  I 
do  not  think  you  have  to  be  a  mathema- 
tician to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
this  House  will  pass  tomorrow  as  debate 
ends — and  in  my  opinion  it  will  pass 
ovei-whelmingly — is  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  public-spirited  effort  by 
many  sincere  and  dedicated  men,  some 
of  whom  are  here  today  but  others  of 
whom  have  passed  from  this  scene.  One 
thing.  I  believe,  all  of  these  people  have 
had  in  common  is  a  sincere  and  deep- 
seated  desire  to  help  their  fellowman 
and  a  compassion  for  those  who  by  fate 
or  circumstance  beyond  their  control  face 
problems  with  which  the  average  finigal 
aged  citizen  in  this  automated  age  are 
unable  to  cope. 

One  thing  which  is  understood  by 
openminded  and  farsighted  legislators, 
and,  indeed,  all  fairminded  men  of  the 
times,  is  that  society  and  our  economy 
do  not  ever  stand  still.  If  Government 
is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
times,  then  Government  must  develop 
those  programs  and  policies  which  are 
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iWessary  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of 
our  citizens.  So  it  is  with  this  legislation 
today.  Here  we  have  a  monument  to 
what  ultimately  can  be  done  in  the  face  • 
of  very  great  inertia  on  the  part  of  many 
and  despite  extended  and,  at  times, 
vociferous  overt  opposition  from  those 
forces  which  always  oppose  change. 

Those  who  have  already  spoken,  in- 
cluding our  brilliant  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  our 
colleague  Wilbur  Mills,  have  discussed 
in  detail  the  changes  which  this  legis- 
lation would  make  in  existing  law  and 
the  new  programs  which  it  will  place 
on  the  statute  books.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, feel  called  upon  to  consume  the 
time  of  my  fellow  legislators  by  repeat- 
ing the  details  of  what  has  already  been 
so  ably  discussed.  What  I  do  hope  to 
achieve  by  these  few  brief  remarks  is  to 
instill  in  my  colleagues  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  day  to  our  times  and 
to  the  future  and  the  ramifications 
which  this  legislation  will  have  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 

It  seems,  in  one  sense,  that  it  has  been 
only  a  brief  period  of  years  since  I  first 
sponsored  this  legislation  even  after 
those  who  had  gone  before  me  had 
worked  for  passage  of  somewhat  similar 
programs.  I  well  recall  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's  the  efforts  of  my 
esteemed  late  colleague  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable 
John  Dingell,  whose  distinguished  son, 
I  am  proud  to  note,  is  now  sitting  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
who  so  proudly  carries  on  today  that 
oldtime  Dingell  tradition  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  also  well  recall 
the  courageous  and  extended  battle 
fought  for  legislation  similar  to  this  by 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Aime  For- 
and.  In  1957,  Aime  For  and  introduced 
what  became  knowTi  nationwide  as  the 
Porand  bill,  and  he  imm«3diately  became 
the  target  of  extended  and  widespread 
abuse  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  today 
fighting  the  legislation  which  this  House 
will  pass. 

From   1957  until  this   Congress,  the 
Committee    on    Ways    and    Means    on 
numerous  occasions  conducted  hearings, 
both    public    and    executive,    on    Aime 
Forand's  bill  and  then,  subsequently,  on 
the  similar  legislation  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  sponsor.    In  those  hearings 
and  some  areas  of  the  public  press  and 
in  certain  trade  publications.  I  think 
all  of  you  are  aware  that  I  became  the 
target  of  a  considerable  amount  of  abuse. 
Perhaps     only     those     Members     who 
attended  our  most  recent  public  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  in  the  Congress  just 
concluded  will  recall  my  comments  when 
the    representatives    of    the    American 
Medical  Association  appeared  and  testi- 
fied.   At  that  time,  I  stated  that  what 
they  had  just  said  with  regard  to  my 
bill  was  consistent  with  what  they  had 
been  saying  since  similar  legislation  was 
first  introduced  and  that  the  only  real 
difference  in  their  position  was  that  a 
new  set  of  figures  had  been  devised  to 
attempt  to  prove  their  case.    At  that 
time.  I  further  recalled  that  the  posture 
of  opposition  was  one  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  since 
they  had  been  consistent  in  opposing 
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measures  not  only  of  this  nature  but 
also  such  laudable  extensions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1956  which  for  the 
first  time  provided  disability  insurance 
benefits.  As  I  said  at  that  time,  I  have 
never  objected  to  fair  criticism  of  any- 
thing which  I  have  espoused,  but  the 
type  of  critical  comment  which  was 
issued  from  some  quarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  far  sturpassed 
which  we  all  except  as  within  the  bovinds 
of  reasonable  critical  comment. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on 
that  sort  of  thing.  What  I  do  want  to 
do  is  to  lend  a  sense  of  history  to  what 
we  are  doing  today,  by  briefly  reviewing 
the  development  of  our  social  security 
system,  and  then  to  again  say  why  this 
program  in  this  bill  is  necessary. 

HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

The  1935  social  security  legislation 
provided  only  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  these  were  paid  only  to  the 
worker  himself.  The  amendments  of 
1939  put  the  protection  of  the  program 
on  a  family  basis  by  adding  monthly 
benefits  for  the  worker's  dependents 
and  survivors.  Not  only  the  aged  and 
retired  worker  but  his  widow  as  well 
could  therefore  look  to  an  assured  but 
modest  income  in  old  age.  The  1939 
amendments  also  provided  that  the 
monthly  benefits  that  were  to  be  paid 
under  the  social  security  system  should 
be  paid  beginning  in  1940,  and  in  this 
way  realized  the  potential  of  social  in- 
suiance  to  provide  full-rate  benefits 
without  awaiting  the  buildup  of  huge 
reserves  many  years  in  the  future  as 
under  private  insurance. 

During  the  1950's,  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  benefits  and  the  earnings 
base  of  the  program  that  were  needed 
to  keep  social  security  in  step  with  our 
economy.  Also,  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram was  greatly  improved  during  the 
past  decade.  In  1956,  benefits  were  pro- 
vided for  disabled  workers  between  the 
ages  of  50  to  65.  These  benefits  were,  of 
course,  made  immediately  effective  for 
workers  who  had  become  disabled  pre- 
viously. In  1958  benefits  were  added 
for  dependents  of  disabled  workers;  and 
in  1960  the  law  was  changed  to  provide 
benefits  to  disabled  workers  at  any  age 
and  to  their  deF>endents. 

NUMBirR  OP  PERSONS  INSURED 

At  the  beginning  of  1965  over  92  mil- 
lion people  had  worked  long  enough  to 
be  insured  imder  the  program,  with  the 
result  that  9  out  of  10  people  now  be- 
coming 65  will  be  eligible  for  monthly 
benefits  under  social  security  when  they 
retire.  In  the  years  to  come,  over  95 
percent  of  the  elderly  will  be  insured. 
The  total  number  of  people  of  all  ages 
receiving  monthly  benefits  is  now  about 
21  million — more  than  the  number  of 
people  who  live  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, our  Nation's  most  populous 
State.  Benefits  now  total  over  $16  bil- 
lion a  year. 

HEALTH    BENEFITS   A    LOGICAL   EXTENSION 

While  social  insurance  has  evolved 
from  a  program  of  old-age  security  to 
one  protecting  orphans  and  their  moth- 
ers and  the  disabled  and  their  depend- 
ents, it  still  has  its  major  impact  in  old 
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age.  Ironically,  it  is  in  the  old-age  secu- 
rity part  of  the  program  that  the  great- 
est gap  in  protection  now  exists — the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  meeting 
large  health  costs. 

Protection  against  the  health  costs  in 
old  age  is  a  logical  and  necessary  exten- 
sion of  the  retirement  protection  fur- 
nished by  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram. Monthly  cash  benefits  can  meet 
the  regular  recurring  expenses  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  but  such  benefits 
alone  cannot  give  economic  security  in 
old  age.  It  is  also  necessary  that  older 
people  have  protection  against  the  un- 
predictable and  unbudgetable  costs  of 
expensive  illness.  A  person  may  go  on 
for  a  long  time  with  little  in  the  way  of 
medical  expenses,  and  then  in  a  very 
short  period  have  a  hospital  bill  running 
into  thousands  of  dollars.  Cash  benefits 
are  not  a  practical  way  to  meet  this  need. 
The  only  way  that  effective  retirement 
protection  can  be  furnished  is  through 
a  combination  of  a  cash  benefit  and  in- 
surance against  the  costs  of  major  ill- 
ness. Our  country's  system  of  social  in- 
surance simply  cannot  do  the  job  it  was 
set  up  to  do  until  it  provides  this  dual 
protection. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  would 
close  the  last  remaining  gap  in  the  social 
insurance  protection  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican. I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  introduced  H.R.  1 — as  well 
as  its  predecessors — and  thus  to  play  a 
part  in  bringing  the  needed  health  cost 
protection  to  our  elderly  citizens. 

While  virtually  every  committee  mem- 
ber has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  health  benefits  legislation,  one 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Chairman  Mills,  deserves  major  credit 
as  the  architect  of  this  monumental 
proposal. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  chairman  does  not  sponsor  legisla- 
tion which  has  not  received  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  consideration. 
During  the  more  than  7  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Mills  has  seen  to 
it  that  every  piece  of  legislation  bearing 
his  name  represents  the  best  thinking, 
the  best  construction,  the  best  tech- 
niques for  dealing  with  the  problem  at 
hand.  He  has  examined  every  view  that 
has  been  offered  in  connection  with  tlais 
proposal  by  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents and  explored  with  painstaking 
care  every  comment  and  criticism.  All 
of  this  has  been  distilled  with  the  in- 
tent to  retain  only  the  most  constructive 
suggestions.  The  result  is  one  which, 
like  social  security  itself,  embodies  values 
and  ideals  with  which  few  in  this  body 
can  seriously  dispute.  The  bill  before 
us  will,  I  am  certain,  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  Chairman  Mills'  expertise,  his 
energy,  and  his  skill  as  a  legislative 
craftsman. 

We  also  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Secretary  Celebrezze,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  Robert  M.  Ball,  and  Chief 
Actuary  Robert  J.  Myers.  These  men 
worked  diligently  with  the  committee 
and  were  of  great  assistance  in  develop- 
ing a  proposal  which  would  be  socially 


desirable,     medically     and     actuarially 
sound,  and  administratively  feasible. 

NATURE    OF   THE  HEALTH    BENEFITS    PROPOSAL 

The  health  benefits  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  would  utilize 
various  resources  which  can,  each  in  its 
own  way,  contribute  the  most  to  combat 
the  insecurity  that  stems  from  high 
health  costs  in  old  age.  The  health  in- 
surance provisions  of  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish two  separate  programs — one 
basic,  the  other  supplementary;  one 
compulsory,  the  other  voluntary;  one 
financed  through  a  special  tax  on 
earnings,  the  other  financed  through 
premiums  and  general  revenue  contri- 
butions. 

The  basic  plan  would  provide  hospital 
insurance  protection  for  virtually  all 
older  people.  Becavise  of  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  hospital  insurance  for  older 
people,  provision  is  made  for  workers 
to  pay  in  advance,  before  they  reach 
age  65,  toward  the  cost  of  their  benefits 
just  as  they  now  pay  while  working  to- 
ward their  cash  social  security  benefits. 

Coverage  under  the  basic  plan  would 
be  provided  in  a  fashion  like  that  of  the 
present  social  security  system,  because 
hospital  costs  pose  so  widespread  a  threat 
to  the  economic  security  of  elderly  peo- 
ple that  it  should  be  certain  that  virtu- 
ally all  the  aged  will  have  hospital  in- 
surance protection.  Medical  expenses 
for  hospitalized  aged  people  are  five  times 
greater  than  for  the  aged  not  hospital- 
ized. Nine  out  of  ten  aged  people  who 
reach  age  65  will  be  hospitalized  at  least 
once — two  out  of  three,  at  least  twice — 
before  they  die. 

In  addition  to  meeting  hospital  care 
costs,  payments  would  be  made  imder 
the  basic  program  for  less  intensive  serv- 
ices and  levels  of  care  appropriate  to  the 
hospitalized  patient's  needs  as  his  con- 
dition changes,  and  which  can  be  substi- 
tuted in  many  cases  for  inpatient  hospi- 
tal care.  These  ancillary  benefits  would 
cover  posthospital  care  in  an  extended 
care  facility  and  posthospital  home 
health  services.  In  addition,  outpatient 
diagnostic  studies  would  be  covered. 

With  the  cost  of  the  individual's  old- 
age  hospital  benefit  protection  financed 
during  his  working  years,  he  would  be  in 
a  FKJsition  to  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution in  old  age  toward  the  relatively 
low-cost  supplementary  protection  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  bill  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

"The  voluntary  supplementary  plan 
would  meet  the  costs  of  physicians'  serv- 
ices and  provide  other  benefits  which  are 
designed  to  build  upon  and  fit  together 
with  the  protection  that  would  be  af- 
forded the  aged  under  the  basic  hospital 
insurance  program.  The  combined  cov- 
erage of  the  two  insurance  programs 
would  result  in  protection  for  the  elderly 
of  a  quality  that  only  a  few  older  people 
can  now  afford. 

Coverage  of  physicians'  services  would 
be  a  particularly  valuable  supplement  to 
the  hospital  insurance  provided  under 
the  basic  plan.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Survey,  payments  for  phy- 
sicians' services  represent  about  30  per- 
cent of  private  health  expenditures  for 
aged  persons.  The  annual  $50  deduct- 
ible under  the  supplementary  plan  would 


limit  physicians'  coverage  under  that 
plan  to  cases  where  costs  are  apprecia- 
ble. 

ADMINISTRATION 

In  developing  the  basic  and  the  sup- 
plemental plans,  a  great  deal  of  thought 
was  given  to  their  administration.  The 
conclusions  reached  represent,  I  believe, 
a  reasonable  approach  which  promises 
to  be  efiflcient  and,  because  of  the  selec- 
tion of  private  organizations  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  more  sensitive  tasks,  accept- 
able to  the  providers  of  health  services. 

In  assigning  administrative  functions 
it  was  recognized  that  each  of  the  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  basic  program  is 
provided  by  institutions  or  organizations 
which  are  accustomed  to  receive  pay- 
ment on  a  cost  basis  for  the  services 
they  furnish  from  Blue  Cross  organiza- 
tions and  from  pubhc  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. The  committee  concluded  that 
it  would  be  feasible  to  provide  in  the 
administration  of  the  basic  program 
for  the  use  of  fiscal  intermediaries  se- 
lected by  hospitals  and  other  providers 
of  services. 

This  would  permit  the  same  organiza- 
tions or  agencies  which  now  reimburse 
providers  of  services  on  a  cost  basis  to 
be  used  to  perform  a  similar  function 
under  the  basic  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  services  se- 
lected for  coverage  under  the  supplemen- 
tary plan  are  primarily  those  provided 
by  individuals  or  organizations  that  are 
paid  for  their  services  on  the  basis  of 
established  charges.  The  bill  provides 
for  payments  to  physicians  on  a  charge 
basis  to  be  made  by  private  carriers 
under  contract  with  the  Secretary.  The 
private  carrier  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  the  amount  that 
physicians  and  others  who  would  furnish 
services  covered  by  the  supplemental 
plan  should  be  paid. 

While  an  important  role  would  be  re- 
served for  private  organizations,  I  fully 
expect  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  exercise  leadership 
in  seeing  to  it  that  these  federally 
financed  programs  are  being  carried  out 
with  efiflciency,  that  the  rights  of  bene- 
ficiaries and  providers  of  health  care  are 
observed  and  that  high  quality  in  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  is  a  primary  goal. 

BENEFITS    AND    BENEFIT    BASE 

While  health  insurance  for  the  aged  is 
the  major  achievement  of  this  legislation, 
it  is  monumental  also  in  its  provision  of 
improved  protection  for  the  totally  dis- 
abled, in  its  recognition  of  the  plight  of 
the  orphaned  child  of  college  age,  in  its 
improvement  of  the  fiscal  framework  of 
the  program  by  going  far  to  reestablish 
a  proper  base  of  earnings  to  be  taxed  for 
its  support,  in  its  recognition  of  the  need 
of  the  average  and  higher  earners  to 
have  more  of  their  earnings  credited  to- 
ward future  protection,  and  in  its  great 
improvement  in  the  provisions  for  medi- 
cal and  other  aid  to  the  poverty  stricken 
of  the  Nation.  For  all  these  improve- 
ments, too,  Chairman  Mills  and  others 
will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  many. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  health  benefits  pro- 
posal represents  a  practical  solution  to 
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a  particularly  difficult  problem.  It 
would  provide  the  extensive  health  cost 
protection  that  older  people  need— thus 
overcoming  perhaps  the  strongest  objec- 
tion that  our  friends  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  raised  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  proposals  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  in  the  past. 
This  broad  protection  would  be  fi- 
nanced in  a  way  that  would  enable  the 
individual .  to  contribute  substantially 
to  the  cost  of  his  protection.  This  con- 
tribution from  the  worker  means  that 
he  can  expect  the  benefits  to  be  paid  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  in  a  manner  that 
safeguards  his  dignity  and  privacy. 
Also,  because  the  benefits  and  the  con- 
tributions are  so  closely  connected,  an 
attitude  of  responsibility  toward  the  cost 
of  program  changes  will  be  preserved 
where  they  might  have  been  lost  had 
benefits  been  provided  largely  or  en- 
tirely from  general  revenues. 

Finally,  the  State-Federal  programs 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  needy  aged, 
relieved  of  a  substantial  part  of  their 
burden  and  otherwise  strengthened  by 
the  proposed  legislation,  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  medical  needs  and  other 
needs  of  our  indigent  elderly  citizens. 

This  three-way  approach  promises  to 
make  financial  security  in  old  age  an 
obtainable  goal  for  the  great  majority 
of  older  Americans  in  a  way  that  should 
be  acceptable  to  all.  This  monumental 
approach  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

What  greater  satisfaction  could  there 
be  for  those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  in 
this  distinguished  body  than  to  know  we 
have  provided  a  means  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  accomplishments  and 
tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  modem  medicine  for  millions  of  our 
elder  citizens. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
posed the  rule,  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  floor,  on  two 
grounds:  First,  there  is  not  the  climate 
in  this  country  or  in  this  House  to  con- 
duct an  intelligent  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, and,  second,  because  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did 
not  gain  the  knowledge,  not  having  done 
the  necessary  research  in  this  area,  to 
conduct  a  meaningful  debate. 

I  might  add  a  third  reason,  that  it  is 
very  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  debate. 
There  is  no  decision  going  to  be  made  in 
the  well  of  the  House.  This  is  a  farce. 
There  are  scarcely  100  Members  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  now.  There  were  not 
100  here  at  the  time  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  King],  the  author  of  the 
bill,  was  making  his  remarks.  There  was 
not  even  a  quorum  of  Members  during 
the  discussion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  the  simple  reason — and 
this  is  not  said  in  criticism,  I  might  say 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  present,  although  I  might  say  it  is  a 
commendation  for  those  of  you  who  are 
here;  it  is  not  criticism  for  this  reason — 
everyone  knows  that  the  decision  has 
been  made  outside  the  well  of  the  House. 
The  Congress  in  this  instance  is  no 
longer  a  study  and  a  deliberative  body. 
This  is  a  rubberstamp  operation,  just  as 


we  saw  last  week.  These  decisions  have 
been  made,  possibly  wisely  or  unwisely, 
through  a  different  process  for  render- 
ing judgments  in  our  society.  So  I  am 
not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
indulging  in  this  farce  because  what  I 
might  say,  even  though  it  might  have 
merit  and  might  bring  out  some  wisdom, 
makes  no  difference,  any  more  than  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  to 
say  makes  any  difference,  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty -six  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  681 


Ashley 

Baldwin 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Daddarlo 

Dent 

Dlggs 


Duncan,  Oreg. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Jones,  Ala. 
MallUard 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Powell 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 


Roosevelt 
Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 
Stalbaiim 
Steed 
Sweeney 
Teague,  Tex. 
ToU 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assvuned  the  chair,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  6675,  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  409 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  roUcall  I  was  making  the  point  that, 
in  my  judgment,  this  matter  was  not 
ready  for  debate  and  deliberation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  point  is  well 
made,  because  the  Members  themselves 
have  already  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do;  apparently 
they  know  what  is  in  these  296  pages. 
In  my  judgment  we  do  not  know  these 
things  and  we  cannot,  of  course,  move 
forward  with  any  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  bill.  . 

There  are  reasons  for  that.  The  pomt 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  King],  and  also  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  that  the  propaganda  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  had 
confused  the  issue.  This  point  was 
raised  in  the  Rules  Conunittee,  and  I 
stated  that  perhaps  there  has  been  some 
confusion  by  this  propaganda.  But  even 
a  more  serious  problem  is  the  climate 
created  by  the  propaganda  campaign 
which  has  gone  on  for  years,  financed, 
I  would  point  out,  contrary  to  the  law, 
by  Federal  tax  money  and  the  use  of 
Federal  employees'  time  in  order  to  pro- 
mote it.  I  am  referring  to  the  action 
of  certain  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
have  made  these  charges  of  lobbying 
with  Federal  funds  on  numerovis  occa- 


sions. I  have  documented  them.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  the  matter  is 
confused  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, and  as  far  as  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  concerned.  The  Govern- 
ment's propaganda  is  such  that  the  peo- 
ple have  been  given  a  constant  dose  of 
misinformation  rather  than  accurate 
information. 

Let  me  go  on  to  the  second  part,  which 
is  equally  serious,  and  that  is  that  this 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  which  I  serve,  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  present  accurate  information  to 
the  House  that  will  enable  it  to  conduct 
an  intelligent  debate  on  this  very  im- 
portant and  controversial  issue.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
stated,  the  issue  of  controversy,  of  course, 
is  in  the  area  of  health  care. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
did  bnng  out  a  bill  last  year  in  regard 
to  improvement  of  the  social  security 
program  and.  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
this  passed  the  House  almost  unani- 
mously.   One  part  of  this  bill  therefore 
contains  matter  about  which  there  was 
adequate   study   and   discussion   in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.     The 
committee  was  in  a  position  to  present 
that  matter  to  the  House  for  proper  de- 
bate and  its  full  consideration.    But  the 
controversial  aspects  of  this  present  bill 
are  not  ready  for  debate  and  delibera- 
tion.   That  was  very  well  demonstrated 
at  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  King],  had  the  floor,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  [Mi-.  IVIills],  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes],  in  regard  to  the 
cost  estimates  of  one  important  health 
aspect  of  the  bill.    The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  MillsI,  referred  to  some 
later  figures  on  cost   estimates,   dated 
around  April  5,  as  I  recall.    I  am  a  mem- 
ber of   this   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means,  and  I  have  never  seen  these  new 
cost  estimates.    I  might  say  I  doubt  if 
anyone  else  on  the  committee  has  seen 
these  new  cost  estimate  figures. 

When  we  began  hearings  there  were 
discussions  behind  closed  doors  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  There  has  been  a  constant  re- 
vision upward  of  the  cost  estimates,  but 
all  of  this  was  done  behind  closed  doors. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  knows  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  him,  although  we  have  a  funda- 
mental difference  of  opinion  on  the  pro- 
cedures the  committee  followed  in  trying 
to  look  into  the  aspects  of  this  very  con- 
troversial issue. 

I  urged  that  there  should  be  open 
hearings  and  people  with  knowledge  in 
our  society  on  this  subject  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  come  before  us. 
This  was  not  a  military  (^Jeration  we 
were  studying.  This  was  a  matter  of 
public  information,  and  it  should  have 
been  of  great  interest  to  the  public  and 
to  the  press,  if  they  have  been  inclined  to 
report  it,  for  example,  to  report  the  col- 
loquy which  went  on  between  the  actuary 
of  the  committee,  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  regard,  and  the  actuary  of  some 
of  the  health  insurance  companies.  And 
after  this,  the  actuaries  revise  their  esti- 
mates on  this.  But  the  public  does  not 
have  any  knowledge  on  this.    Many  of 
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the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  know  nothing  about  it.  The 
Members  of  the  House  know  little  about 
it.  The  Members  are  permitted  to  vote 
for  or  against  a  label,  not  a  piece  of 
legislation.  » 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missom'i. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  one 
time  the  same  actuaries'  calculations  for 
the  original  King-Anderson  or  adminis- 
tration hospital  care  bill  were  found  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  itself  to  be  100  percent  off 
base? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  more  than  100 
percent.  It  is  diflScult  trying  to  figure 
out  what  the  costs  in  this  area  would 
be.  and  there  is  still  serious  dispute  on 
the  part  of  health  actuaries  as  to  whether 
we  are  still  not  underestimating  the  cost 
in  the  H.R.  1  part  of  the  bill,  let  alone 
the  cost  in  the  Byrnes  package,  either 
as  contained  in  the  bill  or  the  Byrnes 
package  as  contained  in  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  not  true  because 
we  are  dealing  with  service  benefits  in- 
stead of  cash  benefits? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  the  problem. 
We  are  fundamentally  changing  the  con- 
cept of  social  security,  one  which  has 
been  a  cash  program,  to  one  which  is  a 
hybrid,  which  includes  cash  and  certain 
services.  But  how  can  we  estimate  what 
sen-ices  will  cost  over  a  period  of  years? 

There  were  witnesses  that  we  failed  to 
hear.  Let  me  pin  this  point  down.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  told  the 
House  how  many  hours  of  hearings  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  had 
over  the  past  years  on  this  general  sub- 
ject. Indeed  we  have,  but  each  time  we 
held  these  hearings  they  were  in  relation 
to  a  particular  bill.  After  we  held  the 
hearings  we  concluded  that  these  were 
ill  conceived  proposals  and  did  not  stand 
up  under  the  kind  of  testimony  we  re- 
ceived. So  we  have  had  version  after 
version  of  King-Anderson  proposals,  we 
are  now  at  about  the  tenth  version.  We 
have  not  had  public  hearings  on  this 
new  bill,  H  R.  1  the  tenth  version.  No 
one  who  is  knowledgeable  on  this  sub- 
ject has  had  an  opportunity  of  testify- 
ing on  it  publicly. 

It  is  true  that  we  did  call  in  a  few  ex- 
pert witnesses — quite  limited  I  might 
say — and  there  are  some  hearings  now 
available,  if  the  House  is  interested  in 
looking  at  some  of  the  testimony.  This 
is  quite  limited  testimony.  But  this  is  a 
far  ci-y  from  calling  in  the  very  indus- 
tries and  professions  that  are  responsible 
for  our  having  the  greatest  health  care 
system  of  any  society  in  the  world.  Our 
problem  in  the  field  of  health  care  for 
the  aged,  as  I  often  point  out,  is  not  the 
result  of  failure — it  is  the  result  of  suc- 
cess. We  have  been  so  successful  in  our 
society  and  in  our  methods  of  handling 
health  care  not  just  for  the  aged  but  for 
our  entire  society  that  people  are  living 
10  or  15  years  longer.  It  is  success  in 
this  field  that  has  created  the  problem — 
the  economic  problem  that  we  are  now 
tr>'ing  to  cope  with.  But  it  is  not  the 
failure  of  our  health  care  system.    It  is 


its  success.  The  people  responsible  are 
the  drug  industry,  the  hospitals,  the  doc- 
tors, the  health  insurance  companies,  the 
nursing  homes,  the  visiting  nurses,  busi- 
nesses or  labor  organizations  with  their 
pension  plan  programs.  It  is  hard  for 
this  body  to  realize,  I  believe,  *hat  these 
groups  most  of  which  have  opposed  this 
kind  of  legislation  and  have  recom- 
mended that  we  not  move  forward  in 
this  way  were  not  permitted  to  testify 
before  us  so  we  received  no  benefit  from 
their  advice  or  their  criticism  under 
cross-examination — and  I  might  add 
with  the  advice  of  rebuttal  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  those  who  might  disagree 
with  them.  This  is  the  committee 
process.  This  is  the  way  the  Congress  is 
supposed  to  gather  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom on  an  issue  to  apply  it  to  its  solution. 
But  these  were  not  the  procedures  that 
we  followed  and  we  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  advice  that  these  groups  could 
give.  The  advice  we  have  received  has 
been  received  largely  on  an  ad  personam 
basis  by  the  chainnan  of  the  committee, 
for  which  I  commend  him  and  to  some 
degree  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  and  myself  to  a  very 
limited  degree  to  the  extent  that  we  could 
personally  meet  and  talk  with  these  peo- 
ple in  our  offices.  But  that  is  not  the 
committee  process.  If  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  wants  to  interrogate  the 
top  people  in  the  Blue  Cross  in  regard  to 
a  program,  let  him  do  so  so  that  the 
rest  of  us  on  the  committee  can  get  the 
benefit  of  those  discussions  because  these 
are  not  easy  matters.  This  is  a  com- 
mittee process.  But  we  are  before  the 
House  today  without  that  benefit. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     I  am   reluctant  to 
challenge  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.    CURTIS.     I    should    think    you 
would  be. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  But  I  went  to  the 
committee  this  year  as  a  new  member 
and  I  participated  in  the  hearings  over 
there  for  a  great  number  of  days — I  do 
not  know  just  how  many.  But  as  I  recall, 
there  were  between  2  and  3  weeks  de- 
voted to  hearing  experts  from  the  in- 
surance industry;  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield;  the  Hospital  Association;  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which 
was  represented  by,  among  others,  its 
president,  Dr.  Donovan  Ward;  the  Amer- 
ican Nursing  Home  Association,  the 
pathologists,  the  labor  unions,  and  so  on. 
I  do  know  that  it  took  two  rather  thick 
volumes  to  print  these  hearings.  In  ad- 
dition, we  received  a  great  volume  of 
written  communications  including  ma- 
terial from  drug  industry  representa- 
tives, physicians,  hospitals,  and  others. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  saw  you  there. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  I  listened  in- 
tently and  questioned  for  a  little  bit  of 
the  time  officers  from  various  carriers  of 
insurance  in  particular,  including  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  I  listened  in- 
tently to  the  actuaries  from  that  orga- 
nization and  to  the  president  of  that  or- 
ganization as  well  as  to  the  actuaries 
from  the  insurance  industry.  I  listened 
to  what  the  Social  Security  Administra- 


tor and  the  social  security  chief  actuary 
had  to  say  and  I  heard  the  gentleman 
question  them,  and  I  listened  to  a  lot 
of  his  questioning  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman.  But  the  point  I 
made  is  still  accurate.  I  did  point  out 
that  there  were  a  limited  amount  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  called  in  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  pointed  it  out,  if  the  gentleman 
had  been  paying  attention — and  if  he 
would  pay  attention  now — that  there 
were  some  limited  hearings  that  had 
been  published  that  would  show  some 
of  this  information.  But  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  the  procedures  that  did  go  on, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  would  recog- 
nize this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  pharmaceutical  industry 
being  heard  and  their  testimony  being 
made  a  part  of  the  hearings.  I  did  not 
notice  where  they  were  heard  to  any 
extent  or  whether  any  part  of  the  phar- 
maceutical associations  were  heard,  yet 
I  notice  that  there  were  the  HEW  ex- 
perts testifying  as  to  what  the  pharma- 
cists thought.  Were  they  ever  given  a 
chance  to  rebut  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  they  were  not.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  sat  there 
throughout  all  of  these  executive  sessions 
with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
stantly present.  The  usual  occuiTence 
was  for  the  HEW  officials  to  state  what 
the  various  industries — the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  or  the  hospitals  or  the 
nursing  homes  or  visiting  nurses  asso- 
ciations thought.  Many  is  the  time,  and 
I  think  the  record  will  show  it,  I  said  I 
am  interested  in  interrogating  these  peo- 
ple myself  and  I  chided  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  occasions  when  he 
said,  "Here  is  what  they  told  me."  And 
I  said,  "But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want 
to  do  is  to  interrogate  them  myself." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]  raised  a  question  about 
whether  the  pharmaceutical  people  ap- 
p>eared  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  did  appear  before 
the  conunittee  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  we  had  under  con- 
sideration in  1963-64. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  did  not  appear  in 
1965. 

I  believe  my  friend  from  Missouri  who 
is  in  the  well  of  the  House  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  to  the  fact  that  the  quarrel  with 
the  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  over 
the  fact  that  we  had  limited  available 
drugs  under  this  program  to  those  drugs 
listed  as  being  all  right  by  the  publica- 
tions used  in  the  professions  or  those 
that  are  passed  on  by  medical  staffs  of 
hospitals.  This  is  spelled  out  on  page 
24  of  the  report.    They  wanted  to  go 
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beyond  that,  and  we  did  not  beUeve  it 
appropriate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  to  the 
chairman  that  there  were  many  points 
they  made.  I  read  from  a  letter  in  the 
committee  one  of  the  points  they  did 
make  which  was  ignored. 

The  chairman  is  verifying,  in  essence, 
the  manner  in  which  we  proceeded. 
That  is  the  veiT  area  as  to  which  we 
have  a  quarrel  and  disagreement  on  pro- 
cedures. 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House,  but  also  to 
make  a  record  here  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  at  any  rate,  is  the  procedures  we 
did  follow  and  why  I  am  suggesting  that 
this  matter  is  not  ready  for  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  lack  the  infor- 
mation we  should  have  acquired  in  public 
hearings  if  these  knowledgeable  people 
had  been  permitted  to  testify  not  on 
a  general  subject  but  on  the  specific 
proposals.  There  was  H.R.  1,  which  was 
a  new  bill.  139  pages  long,  and  the  con- 
fidential print  which  the  chairman  had 
made  up  for  the  committee,  of  some  250 
pages,  which  many  of  us  had  not  seen 
until  it  came  in.  Under  the  orders  of 
the  chairman,  this  print  was  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  committee  room.  I  told 
the  chairman  that  I  certainly  intended 
to  take  it  out,  and  to  at  least  allow  some 
of  the  people  who  had  knowledge  in  this 
field  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  language. 

This  is  the  procedure  we  did  follow. 
I  submit  we  are  not  in  a  position  under 
these  kinds  of  circumstances,  for  a  meas- 
ure of  this  importance,  to  move  forward 
to  debate  it  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  upon  whom  we  must  rely 
for  the  estimates  of  the  increase  in  the 
hospital  patient  load  under  either  one  of 
these  plans? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  It  is  essentially 
on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Myers  and  his 
associates.  He  is  the  chief  actuai-y  of 
HEW.  In  addition,  the  colloquys  and 
conversations  he  in  turn  has  had  with 
some  of  the  top  actuaries  of  the  health 
insurance  organizations,  all  of  this  I 
might  add  was  behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  My  appre- 
hension has  been  that  I  know,  in  the 
locality  in  which  I  live,  our  hospitals  are 
filled  to  capacity  all  of  the  time.  Ob- 
serving the  hospital  insurance  plans 
which  are  in  effect,  are  we  in  danger  of 
creating  an  obligation  which  cannot  be 
met  by  the  physical  hospital  facilities, 
under  this  plan? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is,  I  believe  there  is  a  real  dan- 
ger. There  is  a  real  concern  not  so  much 
over  the  facilities  as  over  the  skills;  the 
available  nurses  and  doctors. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  nurses 
and  technicians,  but  even  the  physical 
plant.     I  knov.'  that  in  my  area  we  do 
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not  have  sufficient  hospitals  to  take  care 
of  any  additional  load  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  real  concern 
of  the  limited  facilities  and  one  of  the 
factors  we  need  to  go  into. 

I  offered  a  bill  which  has  been  law  for 
some  time,  to  provide  FHA  guarantee  for 
private  nursing  homes,  which  did  pro- 
duce about  100,000  beds  and  we  are  now 
building  about  50,000  new  beds  capacity 
a  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wanted  to  finish  two 
or  three  points,  but  I  will  yield.  The 
point  is  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
talk  with  intelligence,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  we  did  not  call  in  the  people 
who  know  the  answers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  can  always  talk  with  intel- 
ligence. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  always.  I  cannot 
talk  with  intelligence  without  studying 
these  things  first.  I  try  to,  but  what 
constitutes  study? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  work  both  you  and 
I  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  tiT  to  get  knowl- 
edge from  people  in  the  particular  fields 
of  their  excellence  by  interrogating 
them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  thought 
my  friend  believed  as  I  have  believed 
over  the  years,  that  most  of  the  people 
who  need  hospitalization  and  who  need 
the  care  of  a  doctor,  in  your  country  and 
in  my  country  and  in  the  country  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
JoNES]  serves,  get  it,  whether  they  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  for  it  or  not. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLS.  If  they  get  it,  then  how 
does  this  bill  which  provides  the  means 
of  making  payment  for  these  services 
bring  about  this  undue  overutilization 
which  the  gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  fully 
aware  of  why,  because  we  devoted  a  lot 
of  time  to  this  problem  of  hospital  over- 
utilization.  The  emphasis  in  this  bill  on 
hospital  utilization  boards  and  the  con- 
cern many  people  express  when  we  go  to 
this  kind  of  a  program  there  will  be  this 
overutilization.  However,  let  me  go  on 
to  finish  my  points. 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  right. 
Mr  CURTIS.  All  I  am  making  a 
point  about  is  this:  I  am  not  tiTing  to 
engage  in  a  debate  on  the  substantive 
issues  of  this  bill  because  we  are  not  in 
a  position  as  a  committee  to  advise  this 
House  with  any  intelligence.  We  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  information  and 
what  information  we  obtained  in  the 
past  we  have  not  kept  up  to  date.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  are  talking  about  m 
this  area.  However,  let  me  go  on  to  the 
three  other  points  that  I  want  to  make. 
What  concerns  me  so  deeply  about 
moving  forward  in  this  important  area 
in  ignorance  is  that  we  do  not  know;  but 
this  we  do  know:  the  payroll  tax  has  a 
limitation,  just  as  we  have  now  found 
that  the  Federal  income  tax  has  a  limi- 
tation, and  we  all  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic damage  it  is  creating. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  when  he  was  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 


Welfare,  advised  this  committee  in  one 
of  our  public  hearings  under  cross  ex- 
amination that  he  was  concerned  with 
the    limitation    of    the    King-Anderson 
bill,  which  was  to  give  benefits  that  were 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  cost  to  the 
older  people.      I   said,   "Why   did   you 
limit  it?"  and  he  said,  "Even  to  pay  for 
these  we  have  to  get  the  payroll  tax  to 
where  it  is  10  percent  of  the  payroll,  and 
when  it  reaches  that  it  creates  real  dan- 
ger for  the  social  security  system  itself." 
Now,  this  bill  has  11.2  percent  ulti- 
mately with  a  base  of  $6,600.    I  tried  to 
engage  and  I  did  engage  in  a  limited 
colloquy  with  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  I  put  in  the  Record, 
excerpts  from  the  hearings,  a  colloquy 
on  the  economic  consequences  involved 
if  we  load  too  much  on  the  payroll  tax. 
The  unemployment  insurance  system  is 
based  on  that  tax,  too.    In  effect,  so  is 
workmen's  compensation.    We  are  mov- 
ing ahead  here  without  the  benefits  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  that  ex- 
perts in  this  field  might  have  given  us. 
Just  because  there  is  a  popular  label  on 
this  bill  it  will  be  passed.    This  is  the 
kind  of  a  climate  that  has  been  created, 
and  in  which  we  cannot  conduct  an  in- 
telligent debate. 

The  second  point  is  the  compulsion 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  medicare. 
If  you  look  at  the  bill,  right  at  the  very 
begirming  there  is  a  great  big  label  on 
page  9.  It  says  "Prohibition  Against  - 
Any  Federal  Interference."  It  says 
there  will  be  no  Federal  interference, 
and  that  free  choice  by  the  patient  is 
guaranteed.  Then  the  next  70  pages 
tell  you  how  the  Federal  interference 
will  be  carried  out.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves about  it.  It  has  to  be.  I  am  not 
arguing  against  that.  If  we  use  Federal 
funds,  we  have  to  have  Federal  regula- 
tions. The  provisions  are  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  enter  into  contracts  or 
agreements  with  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  and  if  your  nursing  home  or  your 
hospital  w^hich  you  want  to  go  to  does 
not  agree  with  the  officials  in  Washing- 
ton on  their  charges  and  what  they  can 
charge  for,  then  the  older  person  cannot 
go  to  that  hospital  or  nursing  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Then  the  older  person 
cannot  go  to  that  hospital.  Where  is  the 
ultimate  decision  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
troversy between  the  hospital  board  or 
the  nursing  home  and  the  great  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 
The  ultimate  decision  is  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  lot  of  machinery  in  between 
provided,  of  course,  but  in  the  event  of  a 
difference  of  opinion,  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion is  vested,  as  it  has  to  be,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  am  happy  that  I  was  able  to  im- 
prove this  bill  to  some  degree  by  getting 
judicial  review.  So  that  there  could  be 
at  least  an  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Heath.  Education,  and  Welfare.  So  we 
have  the  basis  for  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve will  lead  to  socialized  medicine, 
moving  into  a  socialization  in  this  area. 
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My  concluding  remarks  are  these:  In 
our  society  we  have  always  taken  care 
of  those  in  need.  The  Kerr-Mills  Act 
took  this  approach. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
not  been  falsely  propagandizing  elder- 
care  by  saying  it  will  provide  up  to  100 
percent  of  medical  cost.  Eldercare  is 
really  only  a  modest  improvement  of 
Kerr-Mills.  In  my  judgment  it  probably 
would  only  cost  about  $100  to  $200  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  what  we  are  doing  un- 
der Kerr-Mills.  Kerr-Mills,  which  has 
been  so  badly  misrepresented  by  the  oflB- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  actually  was  saying 
this:  We  know  the  people  on  relief  now 
are  being  cared  for.  However,  there  are 
some  people  who  are  not  on  relief.  They 
own  their  own  little  home,  have  their 
pension,  but  if  they  get  hit  with  a  major 
medical  cost,  they  could  be  thrown  on 
relief. 

Kerr-Mills  in  effect  says  to  the  States: 
You  tell  those  people  to  bring  in  their 
medical  bills  and  we  can  take  care  of 
them  up  to  100  percent  if  that  is  what 
they  need,  so  they  stay  off  relief. 

Right.  Mr.  Chairman?  Is  not  that  the 
thrust  of  Kerr-Mills,  so  people  would  not 
go  on  relief?  It  is  not  the  other  way 
around,  and  so  what  eldercare  says  is 
this:  Let  us  not  w-ait  until  these  people 
get  hit  with  a  major  medical.  Let  us 
cover  them  with  health  insurance,  and 
if  they  have  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
premium  cost  then  we  can  help  them  to 
pay  the  premium.  This  is  the  approach, 
and  why  eldercare  and  Kerr-Mills  is 
really  not  very  costly.  It  is  taking  care 
of  up  to  100  percent  of  all  the  medical 
costs.  But  it  only  relates  to  15  or  20 
percent  of  the  older  people  in  our  so- 
ciety. But  this  compulsory  program  in 
the  bill  before  us  is  to  cover  100  percent 
of  our  older  people — the  rich,  the  me- 
dium income,  as  well  as  the  poor,  whether 
they  can  afford  it  or  not,  and  cover  about 
25  percent  of  their  average  health  costs. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
often  pointed  out — and  I  agree  with 
him — we  should  not  use  general  reve- 
nues for  welfare  matters  unless  we  have 
a  means  test;  because,  if  we  ever  went 
to  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  it.  That 
is  why  I  am  pleased  that  in  the  Byrnes 
bill,  in  a  limited  way — not  the  way  I 
would  like  to,  because  it  is  too  lush  a 
means  test — but  at  least  we  do  say  that 
in  using  general  revenues  as  to  p>eople 
over  $5,000  of  income  there  shall  be  a 
recoupment. 

My  concluding  remarks  are  those  that 
I  began  with,  that  this  matter  is  not 
ready  for  debate.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
House  is  not  in  a  mood  to  debate  and 
deliberate.  The  decision  which  was  made 
outside  of  the  well  of  the  House,  outside 
the  deliberative  process,  is  going  to  pre- 
vail. Members  have  already  made  up 
their  minds.    They  are  voting  on  a  label. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
might  say — and  he  is  eloquent  and  is  a 
student  and  I  have  great  respect  for  him ; 
and  what  Congressman  Byrnes  might 
say,  and  I  have  a  similar  respect  for  him, 
or  what  I  in  a  small  way  might  say,  or 
the  author  of  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
Mr.  King,  might  say,  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 


Is  it  not  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
has  happened?  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  become  a  rubber- 
stamp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  a 
discussion  of  another  point  in  the  bill, 
namely  the  amendment  to  the  disability 
program. 

AMENDMENT    OF     DISABILITY     PROGRAM 

During  the  committee  discussion  of 
the  medicare  legislation  the  processes  for 
procedural  and  substantive  action, 
namely  the  hearings  and  public  discus- 
sions of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
legislation,  were  so  lacking  that  many 
important  changes  were  made  without 
proper  consideration. 

To  illustrate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to 
the  committee  action  in  changing  the 
definition  of  disability  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Disability  Act  system.  The  defini- 
tion under  the  present  law  declares  a 
person  eligible  for  benefits  if  he  has  an 
impairment  "which  can  be  expected  to 
result  in  death  or  to  be  of  long  continued 
and  indefinite  duration."  The  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  would  make  a  person 
eligible  for  benefits  if  he  suffered  a  total 
disability  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

This  change  would  affect  thousands  of 
persons  and  cost  additional  millions  of 
dollars.  In  fact,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  155,000  per- 
sons— other  sources  estimate  a  much 
higher  figure — will  be  added  to  the  dis- 
ability rolls  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  this  amendment.  The  important  na- 
tional effect  and  import  of  this  amend- 
ment apparently  was  unimportant  to  the 
sponsors  because  no  public  notice  nor 
any  public  hearings  at  any  time  have 
been  made  upon  this  subject. 

The  additional  cost  of  this  disability 
definition  change  was  never  considered 
in  the  financing  of  the  medicare  legisla- 
tion although  a  great  amoimt  of  time 
and  thought  was  given  to  the  matter 
of  adequate  financing  of  other  aspects 
of  the  bill.  This  change  made  in  the 
last  several  days  of  committee  meetings 
with  its  additional  millions  of  dollars 
of  cost  will  serve  only  to  make  the  orig- 
inal finance  figures  more  unreliable. 

Furthermore,  such  a  change  in  adding 
thousands  of  persons  to  the  disability 
rolls  will  compound  the  injury  already 
being  done  in  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs  by  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  Social  Security  Disability 
Act.  Since  1958  disabled  i>ersons  under 
the  Federal  and  State  programs  have 
been  receiving  dual  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  repeal  of  the  offset  provision  in  the 
act  that  year.  Prior  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral disability  benefits  were  reduced  by 
amounts  received  under  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  programs.  These 
dual  benefits  generally  exceed  the  take- 
home  pay  of  the  worker  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  ablebodied  workingman  on 
the  job.  It  is  a  simple  deduction  then 
that  by  changing  the  disability  defini- 
tion and  bringing  more  persons  into  the 
categoi-y  of  receiving  dual  benefits,  the 
Federal  program  reduces  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State  programs.  Already 
some  States  have  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  those  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  benefits  under  the 


State  programs  by  the  amoiints  received 
from  the  Federal  Disability  Act.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Congress  in  its  cre- 
ation of  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Act  ever  intended  it  to  water  down  or 
replace  the  State  programs — yet,  this  is 
the  actual  happening. 

The  area  of  most  serious  concern  is 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  per- 
sons. Those  most  experienced  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  point  out  that 
motivation  is  the  key  factor  in  bringing 
about  rehabilitation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  cash  benefits  greatly  motivate 
a  person's  desire  to  be  or  not  to  he>  re- 
habilitated. Commonsense  dictates  that 
a  person  receiving  more  income  while 
disabled  than  when  on  the  job  will 
minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  the  incentive 
to  be  rehabilitated.  Opening  up  the 
disability  rolls  to  thousands  of  addi- 
tional persons  without  careful  study  and 
control  will  increase  the  difficult  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

An  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
proponents  of  social  security  replacing 
the  State  programs  that  the  cost  is  on  a 
50-50  basis.  Once  the  benefits  become 
high  enough,  this  method  of  sharing 
does  not  hold  true.  Witness  the  Italian 
program  where  52  percent  of  payroll  goes 
for  social  benefits  and  the  employer  pays 
42  percent  and  the  employee  pays  8  per- 
cent of  the  costs. 

Also  in  some  countries,  notably  Eng- 
land, where  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion program  has  been  nationalized,  the 
right  to  sue  at  common  law  by  the  em- 
ployee against  the  employer  has  been 
made  available  again.  Under  the  State 
compensation  programs  the  employee 
gives  up  his  common  law  rights  to  sue  the 
employer  for  any  injury  received  on  the 
job  in  exchange  of  a  definite  amount  of 
compensation.  Should  the  State  pro- 
grams in  this  coimtry  be  superseded  by 
the  Federal  program,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  will  return  to  the 
chaos,  confusion,  and  suffering  that  ex- 
isted under  the  common  law  operation. 
I  believe  that  such  a  development  will 
have  both  labor  and  management  up  in 
arms  all  over  the  Nation  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  happening. 

There  have  been  some  statements  that 
under  the  present  definition,  doctors 
cannot  easily  determine  a  total  and  per- 
manent disability  of  long  duration. 
However,  doctors  under  the  State  pro- 
grams have  been  able  to  make  such  de- 
terminations medically,  conveniently, 
and  wisely  for  50  years. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  present  def- 
inition creates  hardship  cases.  In- 
formed persons  in  this  field  tell  me  that 
proper  administration  and  the  courts  in 
their  rulings  take  care  of  any  hardship 
cases  which  may  arise  and  whenever  we 
draw  a  line  there  will  be  argument,  and 
propertly  so,  as  to  just  where  the  line 
should  be.  This  is  inherent  in  all  legisla- 
tion. 

The  rejxjrt  of  the  committee  calls  for 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment to  make  a  study  of  this  prob- 
lem and  report  no  later  than  December 
31.  1966.  The  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council  made  a  recommendation  for  a 
study  of  this  problem  area  in  its  report 
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last  year.  It  is  amazing  In  the  light  of 
these  two  recommendations  that  the 
committee  would  legislate  prior  to  the 
findings  of  the  study  rather  than  after- 
ward It  is  inconceivable  that  action 
would  be  taken  prior  to  the  fact  rather 
than  after  the  fact. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
loin  my  Republican  colleagues  in  sup- 
Dorting  many  of  the  provisions  in  the 
social  security  bill.  Like  them,  I  have 
felt  that  many  of  these  amendments  are 
long  overdue.  ,    ^,  ^ 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  that  would  increase 
benefits  by  7  percent  across  the  board 
with    a    $4    minimum    increase    for    a 
worker,  continue  benefits  to  age  22  for 
certain  children  in  school,  provide  tax 
exemption  of   certain   religious  groups, 
provide  actuarially  reduced  benefits  for 
widows  at  age  60,  and  pay  benefits,  on  a 
transitional  basis,  to  certain  persons  cur- 
rently 72  or  over  now  ineligible;  liber- 
alize the  definition  for  disability  insur- 
ance benefits;  and,  increase  the  amount 
an  individual  is  permitted  to  earn  with- 
out suffering  full  deductions  from  bene- 
fits.   These  social  security  amendments 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  the  88th  Congress.    A  bill  con- 
taining these  amendments  could  have 
been  enacted  long  ago,  and  with  unani- 
mous support  on  the  part  of  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  committee. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  so- 
called  King-Anderson   bill— H.R.    1— in 
the  88th  Congress,  the  Way  and  Means 
Committee  also  tentatively  agreed  upon 
amendments  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.    I  am  glad  to  find  these 
amendments  in  the  bill.    I  am  certain 
that  the  committee  would  have  reported 
out  similar  amendments  last  year,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  proponents  of 
medicare— lacking  support  for  their  pro- 
gram—asked that  the  committee  pass 
over  all  amendments  dealing  with  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.    These  Kerr-Mills 
amendments  would  be  in  the  law  today, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  Republicans, 
were  it  not  for  that  fact.    I  know  that 
these     amendments     will     enable     my 
State— the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—to improve  its  already  extensive 
Kerr-Mills  program. 

There  are  other  fine  amendments  in 
the  bill  providing  for  medical  aid  to 
dependent  children,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled;  services  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  and  the  men- 
tally retarded;  and  a  5-year  program  of 
special  grants  for  health  services  for 
children.  I  fully  support  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  also  have  no  objection  to  the  volun- 
tary program  of  supplemental  insurance 
added  to  the  original  medicare  proposal. 
The  Republicans  have  consistently 
pointed  out  that  the  original  hospitali- 
zation program  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration was  wholly  inadequate.  This 
inadequacy  would  have  resulted  in  de- 


ception and  confusion  for  some  18  mil- 
lion of  our  elder  citizens— the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  so-called  medicare 
bill,  H.R.  1,  provided  what  that  term 
implied;  namely,  complete  medical  care. 
Not  only  do  I  find  nothing  wrong  in 
the  voluntary  approach  to  insure  the 
elderly  for  doctors'  charges  and  other 
medical  services,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
would  be  immeasurably  better  if  that 
concept  had  been  applied  to  the  entire 
hospitalization  program. 

Our  committee  should  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
compulsory  payroll  deduction  aspect,  the 
bill  has  broad  support  among  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.    Why  should  ^e 
have  this  one  large  negative  feature  in 
the  bill— and  by  this  I  refer  to  the  hos- 
pitalization   program — financed    by     a 
payroll  tax  automatically  and  compul- 
sorily  extended  to  everyone  over  age  65 
regardless  of  need.    In  using  the  term 
"need,"  I  do  not  refer  to  a  "needs  test" 
or  "means  test."    I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  of  our  elder  citizens  who 
are  already  being  covered  in  increasing 
number  at  no  cost  to  themselves  under 
adequate  programs  of  gi'oup  health  in- 
surance, provided  for  by  their  employers, 
their  unions,  or  by  other  organizations. 
Those  people  have  no  need  for  a  Govern- 
ment program;  for  them,  it  is  superflu- 
ous. ,  .0.      I. 

In  opposing  the  financing  of  the  hos- 
pitalization program,  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  increased  cost  of  health  in- 
surance for  those  over  age  65.  On  the 
contrai-y.  I  believe  that  the  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  program  embodied 
in  a  bill  which  I  introduced— H.R. 
4354_and  in  similar  bills  introduced  by 
other  Republicans,  will  provide  more 
adequate  health  insurance  for  the  aged, 
at  a  lower  cost,  and  without  imposing  a 
regressive  payroll  tax  upon  tomorrow's 
workers. 

The  payroll  tax  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
fair and  regressive  taxes  in  the  entire 
Federal  tax  system.  It  appUes  to  the 
first  dollar  of  earnings.  There  are  no 
exemptions,  no  deductions,  no  exclusions, 
and  no  tax  credits.  The  president  of  a 
large  corporation  pays  the  same  tax  as 
his  workers  earning  as  little  as  $5,600 

per  year.  , 

Under  the  committee  bill,  a  worker 
earning  a  mere  $3,600  wage,  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  to  support,  will  be  taxed 
on  his  first  dollar  of  earnings— not  for 
his  future  benefit— but  to  pay  current 
hospital  benefits  for  a  retired  couple  with 
the  same  or  more  income,  who  pay  no 
Federal  taxes  at  all.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  this  is  fair  and  proper. 

Under  the  tax  rates  in  the  committee 
bill,  a  21-year-old  worker  and  his  em- 
ployer will  pay  the  equivalent  of  $8,590— 
during  the  employee's  working  years— 
and  those  rates  may  be  inadequate. 

Under  the  Republican  program  a  par- 
ticipating individual  wUl  pay  only  when 
he  reaches  age  65— not  for  44  years  m 
advance— and  under  present  assumptions 
he  can  expect  to  pay  $874.50  in  premiums 
during  his  retired  years.  Although  this 
figure  is  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
amount  that  must  be  paid  on  behalf  of 
an  individual  worker,  under  the  commit- 


tee bill  the  benefits  greatly  exceed  those 
financed  by  the  committee's  compulsory 
social  security  program. 

Not  only  does  the  RepubUcan  proposal 
avoid  this  regressive  payroll  tax,  but  on 
the  other  hand  its  voluntary  aspects  and 
broad  coverage  provide  additional  ad- 
vantages over  the  committee  bill. 

The  basic  hospitalization  program  in 
the  committee  biU  is  extended  to  aU  eli- 
gible persons  over  age  65  automatically 
and  compulsorily. 

The  Republican  program  would  be 
wholly  voluntary.  When  coupled  with 
the  payment  of  a  premium  contribution, 
this  reduces  the  duplication  of  coverage 
for  those  already  covered  under  private 
programs.     It  preserves  the  insurance 

concept. 

The  Republican  program  requires  the 
participants,  including  those  presently 
over  age  65,  to  make  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This 
reduces  the  cost  which  is  passed  on  to 
taxpayers  under  age  65.  It  also  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  excessive  utilization  of 
benefits  on  the  part  of  those  enrolled. 

The  hospitalization  program  in  the 
committee  bill  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
social  security  tax  system.  An  addi- 
tional liability  of  $133  billion  is  imposed 
on  the  social  security  tax  structure  by 
the  adoption  of  that  program. 

The  Republican  program  is  financed 
wholly  apart  from  the  social  security 
system.  It  does  not  jeopardize  future  in- 
creases in  cash  benefits. 

In  financing  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram through  the  payroll  tax,  as  a  part 
of  the  social  security  system,  the  com- 
mittee bill  gives  rise  to  the  concept  of 
"entitlement."  It  creates  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  wage  earner  is  "pre- 
paying" for  a  specific  hospital  benefit. 
This  precludes  any  revision  of  benefits  in 
the  future,  except  to  increase  the  scope 
of  the  program. 

The  Republican  program  preserves  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility.  When  the  in- 
sured is  required  to  pay  a  premium  for 
the  benefits,  both  premiums  and  benefits 
can  be  modified  as  the  need  arises.  Pres- 
sures for  increased  benefits  will  be 
minimized  if  such  increases  are  charged 
against  the  insured  through  higher  pre- 
miums. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  meet  the 
problem  of  catastrophic  illness.  Benefits 
of  the  combined  hospitalization  program 
and  medical  services  program  in  the 
committee  bill  fall  short  of  the  benefits 
provided  for  in  the  Republican  program. 
The  Republican  program  covers  the 
catastrophic  illness  up  to  a  lifetime 
maximum  of  $40,000  in  benefits.  The 
Repubhcan  bill  also  covers  prescribed 
drugs,  while  the  committee  bill  excludes 

this  item 

By  eliminating  duplication  of  coverage 
and  combining  all  medical  benefits  in  a 
single  comprehensive  insurance  pro- 
gram the  Republican  program  will  pro- 
vide more  protection  for  less  doUars. 

The  Republican  proposal  provides  for 
premium  contributions  related  to  cash 
benefits  under  social  security,  coupled 
with  a  tax  recoupment  of  the  subsidy 
attributable  to  individuals  with  jncom^ 
of  over  $5,000  and  married  couples  with 
incomes  of  over  $10,000.    This  eliminates 
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"need"  as  a  basis  for  qualification  with- 
out extending  benefits  to  those  who  are. 
in  fact,  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  ol  their 
own  insurance. 

The  Republican  proposal  also  incor- 
porates the  amendments  to  the  social 
security  laws  proposed  in  the  eldercare 
bills,  thus  making  more  specific  the  right 
of  the  States  to  enter  into  private  con- 
tracts of  insurance  to  cover  the  State- 
administered  OAA  and  MAA  programs. 
I  am  also  critical  of  the  committee  bill 
in  another  respect — not  for  what  the  bill 
does — but  for  what  it  fails  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  the  overcharge  on  the  self-em- 
ployed. 

On  several  occasions,  I  proposed  that 
the  committee  amend  the  social  security 
tax  schedules  in  order  to  remove  an  ob- 
vious inequity  with  respect  to  the  self- 
employed.  Under  existing  law — and  un- 
der the  schedules  in  the  bill— the  self- 
employed  will  be  paying  1^2  times  the 
tax  paid  by  the  employee  for  the  same 
benefits.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
reasonable  explanation  for  this  differ- 
ence. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  have  been 
told  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  the  tax  paid  by 
the  employer  should  not  be  credited  to 
or  attributed  to  any  individual  employee. 
The  Department  takes  the  position  that 
the  employer's  tax  should  be  treated  as 
a  part  of  the  general  fund  to  finance 
benefits  for  those  who  have  only  paid 
a  nominal  social  security  tax.  If  we  ac- 
cept that  proposition,  there  is  even  less 
basis  for  taxing  the  self-employed  any 
differently  than  we  tax  the  employee. 
The  self-employed  is  the  "forgotten 
man"  in  our  payroll  tax  structure. 

This  extra  tax  on  the  self-employed 
becomes  particularly  onerous  as  the  tax 
rates  increase.  Under  this  bill,  a  self- 
employed  person  whose  earnings  equal 
the  tax  base  will  over  his  productive 
years— age  21  to  65— have  paid  total  so- 
cial security— OASDI— taxes  of  $19,712 
as  compared  with  taxes  of  SI 3, 467  paid  on 
the  same  wage  base  by  an  employee. 
When  compounded  at  3^2  percent  in- 
terest— the  rate  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment— the  self-employed  OASDI  tax 
comes  to  $45,032  compared  with  $30,679 
for  the  employee.  Forty-five  thousand 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  to  a  small  farm- 
er, a  small  shopkeeper,  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  a  barber,  and  the  man*y  millions 
of  self-employed  in  our  service  indus- 
tries. 

This  additional  tax  on  the  self-em- 
ployed cannot  be  justified  either  by  the 
benefits  they  receive  or  by  their  ability 
to  pay.  Benefits  are  the  same  both  for 
the  self-employed  and  the  employee.  In 
the  payroll  tax,  ability  to  pay  is  com- 
pletely disregarded.  The  president  of  a 
large  corporation  pays  only  two-thirds 
the  tax  of  the  self-employed  barber — 
and  we  can  be  certain  that  there  are 
more  barbers,  small  shopkeepers,  filling 
station  operators,  and  the  like,  than 
there  are  affluent  professional  people 
among  the  self-employed. 

Of  the  approximately  7  million  tax- 
payers who  file  returns  as  self-employed, 
more  than  one-half  report  adjusted  gross 
incomeof  less  than  $5,000  per  year.  This 
is  the  group  which  pays  50  percent  more 


in  social  security  taxes  than  do  the  execu- 
tives of  our  large  corporations.  They  are 
the  farmers,  ministers,  barbers,  taxi  own- 
ers, filling  station  operators,  small 
grocers,  newsstand  operators,  and  the 
like.  Many  have  no  employees  at  all, 
other  than  occasional  family  or  part- 
time  help. 
A  minister  in  my  district  wrote : 
So  far  this  year  I  have  paid  or  owe  $587  in 
taxes  on  my  1964  income  (which  is  slightly 
over  $4,800).  This  total  figure  for  taxes  in- 
cludes $139  in  local  taxes,  $189  in  Federal 
income  tax,  and  $259  in  social  security  tax. 
The  figure,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
Pennsylvania  sales  tax  and  the  various  hid- 
den taxes. 

There  are  three  children  in  our  family 
(the  youngest  is  5  years  of  age  and  the  oldest, 
12  years  of  age).  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
at  the  present  time  to  set  aside  one-eighth 
of  my  income  to  cover  these  various  taxes. 
If  the  social  security  tax  is  increased,  the 
payment  of  the  increase  will  not  only  be 
extremely  difficult,  but  it  will  become  vir- 
tually impossible  without  depriving  the  five 
members  of  the  family  of  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  dental  and  medical  care. 
Doubtless  many  other  clergymen  and  other 
persons  classified  as  self-employed  find 
themselves  in  this  same  predicament. 

In  rejecting  my  proposal  that  we  take 
action  in  this  bill  to  remove  the  penalty 
on  the  self-employed,  I  was  told  that  it 
would  cost  too  much.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  answer.  Actually,  the 
initial  cost  to  adjust  this  tax  would 
amount  to  0.05  percent  of  payroll  at  a 
S5,600  base.  With  the  projected  in- 
creases in  both  the  tax  and  wage  base, 
which  are  provided  in  the  bill,  I  am 
confident  that  the  shifting  of  this  extra 
burden— now  paid  by  the  self-em- 
ployed— to  all  wage  earners  and  employ- 
ers, including  the  same  self-employed, 
would  not  have, a  significant  impact  on 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  And  this 
impact  could  well  be  spread  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  just  as  the  committee  bill 
spreads  the  cost  of  increased  cash  bene- 
fits and  the  cost  of  the  hospitalization 
program. 

The  additional  tax  to  finance  the 
health  insurance  program  provides  the 
same  rate  for  the  employer,  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  self-employed  alike.  If 
the  principle  of  this  new  tax  is  right, 
there  is  no  justification  for  continuing 
to  tax  the  self-employed  at  a  much 
higher  rate  to  finance  cash  benefits. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  other  body, 
on  passage  of  the  bill,  will  face  up  to  this 
problem.  The  self-employed  need  help; 
and  all  I  ask  is  that  they  be  given  the 
same  consideration  as  evei-yone  else. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Karsten]. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  complains  that 
the  decision  on  the  medical  care  bill  was 
made  outside  of  this  House.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  I  do  not  often 
agree,  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  instance. 

Under  our  system  of  government  it  is 
the  people  themselves  every  election  who 
determine  the  kind  of  government  we 
shall  have  and  how  much  government  we 
shall  have.  By  the  largest  majority  in 
history  the  people  last  November  elected 
a  President  who  campaigned  on  a  pro- 
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gram  of  medical  care  for  the  aged.  And 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
reporting  this  bill  is  carrying  out  th° 
wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  hear- 
ings are  concerned  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  over  10  years.  To  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  medical  care  for  the 
aged  has  been  the  subject  of  public  hear- 
ings at  almost  every  session  during  that 
period  of  time.  In  the  current  session 
there  are  two  volumes  of  hearings  con- 
sisting of  898  pages  of  testimony,  if 
there  is  one  matter  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?    ' 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  making  it  clear  that  those  two 
volumes  of  hearings  consisting  of  898 
pages  occurred  at  this  session? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  made  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  have  had  a 
similar  record  for  almost  every  session  of 
Congress  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  glad  that  the  moment  is  at  hand 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  legisla- 
tion to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
The  struggle  for  a  program  of  this  kind 
began  about  20  years  ago.  There  have 
been  outstanding  advocates  like  the  late 
John  Dingell,  our  former  colleague,  Amie 
Forand,  and  more  recently,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Cecil  King.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  question  we  have  also  had 
humane  and  considerate  men  but  their 
views  and  their  approach  to  this  problem 
set  them  far  apart  from  the  advocates. 
This  resulted  in  a  stalemate  on  legisla- 
tion to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
with  the  votes  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  pi-etty  evenly  divided 
between  those  for  and  those  against. 

Stalemates  have  to  await  the  arrival  of 
a  peacemaker.  So  it  has  been  in  this 
case.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  has  been  the 
peacemaker.  He  has  brought  together 
the  divergent  viewpoints  of  the  present 
as  well  as  the  past,  and  the  bill  before 
us  is  a  tribute  to  his  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
dedication  to  a  task  which  seemed  al- 
most insurmountable. 

Perhaps  there  are  still  imperfections  in 
the  legislation  but  I  believe  it  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  single  bill  heretofore  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  This  measure  is 
a  consolidation  of  the  best  of  all  that  has 
gone  before.  While  the  many  provisions 
in  its  296  pages  are  complex  and  techni- 
cal, basically  the  legislation  establishes 
the  principle  of  providing  a  way  for  our 
elder  citizens  to  take  care  of  their  major 
health  needs. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  four  principal 
parts.  First,  it  provides  a  basic  in- 
surance program  of  hospital  care  based 
on  H.R.  1,  the  King-Anderson  bill.  This 
will  be  financed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  regular  social  security  program,  by 
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a  tax  on  employees  and  employers.  This 
program  will  provide  60  days  of  hos- 
pitalization and  related  nursing  home 
service  for  all  persons  when  they  attain 
the  age  of  65. 

The  second  pait  is  voluntary  and  it 
covers  doctor's  fees  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital.  Aged  persons  who  elect  this 
coverage  will  pay  a  $3  monthly  premium 
which  can  be  deducted  from  their  so- 
cial security  cash  benefits  and  this  will 
be  matched  by  a  similar  contribution 
from  thp  Govei-nment.  Hospital  and 
medical  benefits  under  these  programs 
will  be  available  beginning  July  1,  1966. 

Tlie  third  major  provision  of  the  bill 
includes  a  7 -percent  increase  in  social 
security  monthly  cash  benefits.  Under 
this  provision,  no  primary  beneficiary 
will  receive  less  than  a  $4-a-month  in- 
crease so  all  of  the  aged  may  purchase 
the  optional  medical  program  with  no 
loss  of  income. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  many  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  and  also  includes  more  liberal 
financing  of  health  care  services  to 
needy  children,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. It  also  strengthens  and  expands 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  programs. 

As  good  as  this  bill  is  there  are  still 
some  who  oppose  it.  I  have  read  the 
Republican  minority  report  and  to  me 
the  conclusions  are  not  surprising.  The 
minority  report  declares  that  the  health 
care  plan  for  the  aged  is  too  costly,  in- 
adequate, illusory  and  some  kind  of  a 
terrible  threat. 

Tlie  reason  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
minority  report  is  that  these  are  the 
same  charges  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  making  since  the  inception  of  the 
original  cash  benefit  social  security  pro- 
gram in  1935.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  a  House  committee  employee 
at  that  time  and  I  well  remember  the 
dire  predictions  of  the  Republican 
spokesman  on  social  security  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress. 

Tliere  was  the  late  Allen  T.  Treadway, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  then  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Here  is  what  he  had 
to  say  on  Februai-y  2.  1935,  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  social  security: 

The  greatest  single  threat  to  recovery  *  *  * 
many  businesses  •  *  *  probably  wiU  be  un- 
able to  continue  in  operation. 

Then  there  was  the  late  Harold  Knut- 
son,  who  later  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Here 
is  the  gloomy  prediction  he  made  in  the 
well  of  the  House  on  April  12,  1935: 

The  passage  of  this  proposed  legislation 
will  further  and  definitely  increase  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Knutson  felt  so  strongly  against 
social  security  that  in  the  minority  report 
he  amplified  his  views  with  this  condem- 
nation of  the  social  security  program: 

There  are  certain  provisions  of  this  bill  so 
obnoxious  to  me  that  I  cannot  support 
it.  •  •  •  The  measure  Is  wholly  inade- 
quate. •  •  «  The  two  payroll  taxes  which 
the  bill  imposes  will  greatly  retard  business 
recovery  by  driving  many  industries,  now 
operating  at  a  loss,  into  bankruptcy. 

The  late  Republican  minority  member, 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York,  who  like 


Mr.  Knutson  before  him,  also  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  described  social  security  this 
way: 

The  lash  of  the  dictator  will  be  felt.  And 
25  million  free  American  citizens  will  for 
the  first  time  submit  themselves  to  a  finger- 
prirrt  test  and  have  their  fingerprints  filed 
down  here  with  those  of  Al  Capone  and  every 
jailbird  and  racketeer  in  the  country. 

Our  former  colleague,  John  Taber,  of 
New  York,  made  a  stirring  speech  on  the 
floor  on  April  19,  1935,  and  here  are  his 
kind  words  about  the  social  security 
program : 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any 
measure  been  brought  in  here  so  insiduotisly 
as  to  prevent  business  recovery,  to  enslave 
workers,  and  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
employers  providing  work  for  the  people. 

Republican  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ple of  compulsory  social  security  was  not 
confined  to  the  Congress.  There  were 
many  otherwise  responsible  Republican 
leaders  going  about  the  country  making 
speeches  condemning  the  entire  social 
security  program. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times, 
for  November  1,  1936,  and  listen  to  what 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
chairman,  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  had  to 
say  about  social  security : 
Hamilton  Predicts  Tags  for  Workers — Re- 
publican Chairman  Warns  That  New 
Deal  Would  Regiment  27  Million 
If  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  returned 
to  power  *  •  •  27  million  men  and 
WQOnen  *  *  •  will  be  forced  to  report  to 
a  politically  appointed  clerk.  •  *  •  In  Eu- 
ropean countries,  people  carry  police  cards 
and  are  subject  to  police  surveillance.  So 
fat,  American  citizens  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  these  indignities. 

If  Chairman  Hamilton  was  not  speak- 
ing for  his  party,  perhaps  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  Alfred  Landon, 
was  on  September  27,  1936,  when  he  had 
this  to  say.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  front 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for 
that  date.  Let  me  read  the  major  head- 
line: "Landon  Calls  Social  Security  Act 
Ci-uel  Hoax  on  the  Worker— Urges  Re- 
peal of  Compulsory  Old-Age  Section  of 
New  Deal  Program  as  Unjust  and  Stu- 
pidly Drafted." 

A  few  weeks  later,  he  came  to  St.  Louis, 
and  told  us  more  of  what  he  thought 
about  social  security.  Here  are  the 
choice  remarks  he  made  in  St.  Louis 
which  were  reported  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  for  November  1.  1936: 

How  could  any  administration  keep  track 
or  these  26  million  of  our  fellow  citizens? 
imagine  the  vast  army  of  clerks  that  would 
bie  necessary.  Imagine  the  boost  for  bu- 
reaucracy, imagine  the  field  open  for  Fed- 
eral snoopings.  Are  these  26  million  gomg 
td  be  fingerprinted  •  •  •  or  are  they  going 
t6  have  identification  tags  put  around  their 
necks?  •  •  •  We  must  repeal  the  present 
tax  on  pay  envelopes. 


I  But  let  us  return  to  the  present.  The 
minority  report  indicates  our  Republi- 
can friends  today  are  trying  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  as  our  late  and  former 
Republican  colleagues  of  the  74th  Con- 
gi-ess.  The  real  basis  of  Republican  op- 
position today  is  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  collecting  a  compulsory  tax  and 
serving  as  trustee  for  the  aged.  That  is 
the  same  principle  the  Republicans  op- 


posed 30  years  ago.  I  hope  my  friends 
on  the  left  of  the  aisle  will  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  their  predecessors  and  I  urge 
them  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Virginia    [Mr.   Broy- 

HILLl. 

Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said  in  abundance  on  many 
occasions  this  afternoon,  and  will  be  said 
repeatedly  before  we  conclude  debate  on 
this  bill,  and  that  is  I,  as  well  as  most 
Members,  support  many  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill  we  have  before  us 
for  consideration.     In  fact,  I  advocate 
the  passage  of  many  of  these  provisions 
as  being  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 
I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  support 
all  of  the  broad  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion if  those  objectives  are  to  liberalize 
and  broaden  the   Social   Security  Act. 
We  approved  a  similar  bill  last  year  with 
a  number  of  these  same  provisions  in  it. 
I  also  support  any  efifort  to  correct  some 
of  the  inequities  that  exist  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  always  exist  in  a 
law  such  as  this  that  is  so  far  reaching. 
I  support  the  objectives  of  this  bill  If 
it  means  we  are  trying  to  provide  ade- 
quate— the    best    possible — health    and 
medical  treatment  to  all  people  over  65 
who    cannot    afford    adequate    medical 
treatment.     I    am    for    providing    this 
medical  help  without   any  embarrass- 
ment or  humiliation  to  them;  in  other 
words,  to  eliminate  all  suffering,  among 
all  people,  for  that  matter,  and  certainly 
for  those  over  65  which  is  the  age  group 
covered  by  this  bill. 

I  support  those  objectives.  All  of  us 
do.  And  we  should  support  it.  I  think 
most  of  the  people  think  that  these  are 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  such  broad  sup- 
port among  the  American  people.  But 
I  feel  that  this  legislation  we  have  before 
us  fails  to  meet  those  objectives. 

This  brings  up  a  very  interesting 
thing  about  our  political  system.  It  may 
be  a  good  thing.  That  is.  that  all  of  us 
may  see  a  problem  which  exists.  Some 
see  it  a  little  earlier,  some  a  little  later 
than  others.  Some  see  the  problem  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  But  all  of  us 
can  agree  that  a  problem  exists  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it. 
that  a  solution  is  desirable.  In  fact  we 
can  agree  that  a  solution  is  necessai-y. 
But  we  can  disagree  and  honestly  dis- 
agree as  to  what  is  the  best  method  of 
solution  or  the  best  plan  of  solution. 

Yet,  under  our  political  system  we 
often  shout  and  charge  that  the  fellow 
that  does  not  agree  with  our  own 
method  of  solution,  or  has  another  plan 
or  method,  is  not  sympathetic  to  the 
problem  or  is  not  aware  that  the  prob- 
lem exists.  Of  course,  some  of  us  are 
often  too  anxious  to  claim  the  political 
credit  for  coming  up  first  with  an  answer 
to  the  problem  rather  than  finding  the 
best  answer. 

I  believe  that  is  the  situation  that  may 
cause  some  of  the  difficulty  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  It  has  been  said 
and  agreed  to  before  by  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  that  a  problem  does 
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exist  in  this  area  and  that  the  people 
over  65  need  help  in  arriving  at  a  better 
solution  of  this  problem.  We  all  agree, 
therefore,  a  problem  exists  in  this  area, 
but  we  do  disagree  as  to  the  method  of 
approach.  I  disagree  and  seriously  dis- 
agree with  the  approach  for  a  solution 
contained  in  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  any  of 
the  supporters  of  the  bill.  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
the  work  they  have  ^ne,  the  detailed 
and  thorough  maimer  in  which  all  parts » 
of  the  bill  were  considered.  This  thor- 
ough procedure  was  discussed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh] 
earlier  in  the  day. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  amount  of 
time  taken  by  the  committee  in  dis- 
cussing every  detail  of  the  bill.  I  found 
it  difficult  to  be  at-  all  the  committee 
hearings  because  they  met  so  often. 
They  met  morning  and  afternoon,  day 
after  day.  I  will  admit  that  many  alter- 
natives were  discussed  in  the  committee 
deliberations  even  though  public  hear- 
ings were  not  held  this  year  as  some  of 
us  felt  should  have  been.  All  alterna- 
tives were  considered,  all  amendments 
were  considered  but  most  of  them,  par- 
ticularly those  offered  by  the  minority 
side,  were  voted  down.  My  objection  or 
criticism  is  not  against  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  way  it  con- 
sidered the  legislation  but  against  the 
plan  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  my  criticism  will  be  con- 
sidered as  constructive  criticism,  because 
we  are  concerned,  seriously  concerned, 
that  this  bill  does  not  contain  the  best 
solution  to  this  problem.  We  feel  that 
it  will  not  solve  the  problem  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it  solved.  We  feel  it  would 
injure  the  medical  services  and  condi- 
tions we  enjoy  here  today.  There  is  no 
finer  medical  system  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  was  said  earlier  that  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  are  noncontroversial. 
There  was  a  little  give  and  take  in  the 
committee's  consideration  of  that  part 
of  the  bill.  It  did  not  go  so  far  as  some 
of  us  wanted  it  to  go.  It  went  a  little 
further  than  others  wanted  it  to  go  in 
other  parts  of  the  program,  such  as 
bringing  doctors  under  the  program,  and 
tips.  By  and  large  however,  it  was  a 
package  all  of  us  could  support.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  are  amendments 
to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insui'ance  program,  are  listed  on  pages  2 
and  3  of  the  report.  Therefore,  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  provisions  is  not 
really  necessary. 

But  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Federal  employees  in  this 
bill — or  maybe  the  mistreatment  of  the 
Federal  employees.  We  have  for  many 
years  in  the  Congress,  and  I  understand 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
been  discussing  the  relationship  between 
the  social  security  system  and  the  civil 
service  system.  The  question  we  have 
been  asked  repeatedly  is:  Are  Federal 
employees  being  treated  fairly  by  not 
being  brought  under  the  social  security 
system?  The  question  has  been  asked 
if  they  were  brought  under  the  social 
security  system,  would  it  impair  the  civil 
service  retirement  system,  and  because 


of  the  fear  that  it  might  impair  the  ciAdl 
service  retirement  system,  Federal  em- 
ployees by  and  large  have  not  pushed 
and  insisted  on  being  brought  under  it. 

Many  of  us  feel  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  come  under  it  voluntarily  and 
therefore  have  the  same  additional  bene- 
fits as  other  employees  in  private  indus- 
try, and  I  have  actually  introduced 
legislation  in  order  to  have  this  matter 
formally  brought  up  before  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  will  confess  this  is  a  most 
complicated  problem  and  needs  a  great 
deal  of  study.  In  fact,  on  page  103  of 
the  committee  report,  it  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  in  1960  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  con- 
sidering the  social  security  amendments, 
they  discussed  the  problems  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  social  security  and  civil 
service  and  directed  the  executive 
branch  to  make  a  study  of  this  particu- 
lar problem  and  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. Interestingly  enough,  that  re- 
port came  back  to  the  committee  just 
before  we  took  final  action  and  final  con- 
sideration of  this  bill — actually,  too  late 
to  have  the  benefits  of  that  study  that 
took  5  long  years. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  told  that  the 
executive  branch  wants  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  civil  sei-vice  retirement 
system  before  any  further  action  is 
taken  by  the  committee  in  this  area  and 
a  report  is  due  from  them  on  December 
1,  1965. 

But  the  committee  did  recognize  that 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween social  security  and  civil  service 
that  did  need  immediate  action.  That 
was  the  group  of  Federal  employees  who 
have  less  than  five  years  of  service. 
Under  the  present  civil  service  system, 
an  employee  does  not  have  and  is  not 
entitled  to  civil  service  benefits  during 
the  first  5  years  nor  does  his  survivor 
in  the  event  of  death  become  entitled  to 
any  survivorship  benefit.  Yet,  during 
those  5  years  he  is  having  withheld 
for  retirement,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  6^2  percent  from  his  pay.  We  feel, 
and  the  committee  felt,  that  these  people 
during  the  first  five  years  should  be 
brought  under  social  security  automati- 
cally in  the  event  they  left,  resigned  or 
retired  from  the  Federal  service  or  died 
within  the  first  5  years.  The  funds 
are  there.  The  funds  can  easily  be 
shifted  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  to  the  social  security  system  and 
it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government  no 
extra  money.  So  we  would  then  treat 
Federal  employees  equal  with  employees 
in  private  industry. 

As  I  said,  the  committee  did  discuss 
this  proposal  and  the  committee  favor- 
ably considered  it.  It  would  be  in  the 
bill  at  this  time  except  that  there  was  a 
technical  problem  of  drafting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment.  We  had  been 
on  the  bill  for  many  months  and  we  were 
coming  to  the  conclusion  of  our  deliber- 
ation. The  technical  language  of  the 
bill  had  to  be  drafted  and  the  report  had 
to  be  written.  It  was  feared  the  addi- 
tional time  required  to  draft  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  this  amendment  might 
delay  the  bill  being  brought  to  the  floor. 
So  for  that  reason  this  provision  was 
not  included  in  the  bill.    I  regret  this 


action  and  this  decision  was  not  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  report.  But  the 
minutes  of  our  executive  session,  I  am 
certain,  will  show  that.  I  am  bringing 
it  up  here  now  to  make  abundantly  clear 
in  the  Record  the  intention  and  the 
desire  of  the  committee  on  this  subject. 
I  therefore  can  assure  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  the  committee  would  be 
willing  to  take  action  on  it  in  the  very 
near  future. 

If  I  have  stated  the  situation  incor- 
rectly, I  would  be  very  happy  for  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  stand  up  and  correct  me  at 
this  time.  But  that  is  the  impression  I 
have  and  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
was  the  action  taken  by  the  committee. 
In  fact,  this  afternoon  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  accomplish 
just  the  objective  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing here  for  the  past  few  minutes. 

We  did  include  in  the  bill  a  similar 
provision  to  bring  the  substitute  school- 
teachers of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  under  social  security.  Up 
to  this  time  they  have  been  excluded. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Federal  employees  who  retired  after 
1960  not  being  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion. On  top  of  page  23  of  the  report, 
in  the  paragraph  near  the  top  of  the 
page.  Members  will  notice  that  the  only 
people  excluded  from  the  basic  medicEd 
benefits  of  this  bill  are  aliens  who  have 
not  resided  in  the  United  States  for  10 
years,  some  subversives,  and  Federal  em- 
ployees who  retired  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1960.  That  is  a  grouping  which  I  am 
sure  the  Federal  employees  will  not  like. 

We  did.  however,  include  the  Federal 
employees  who  retired  prior  to  July  1. 
1960.  That  was  not  proposed  in  the 
original  bill.  That  was  included  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Why  did  we  bring  those  who  retired 
prior  to  July  1,  1960,  under  the  act? 
When  we  passed  the  Health  Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1959,  which  became  ef- 
fective July  1,  1960,  this  was  after  years 
and  years  of  study  and  deliberation.  We 
included  in  that  bill  all  active  Federal 
employees  as  of  that  time  and  those  who 
would  retire  in  the  future.  We  did  not 
include  those  who  had  retired  in  the 
past,  because  that  would  have  made  the 
cost  of  the  health  insurance  program 
excessive. 

We  did  come  back  with  a  separate 
action  a  year  later,  and  in  a  separate 
bill  we  brought  in  those  employees  re- 
tired prior  to  July  1,  1960.  It  was  a 
great  deal  more  costly,  because  they 
were  people  of  the  average  age  of  67 
or  68.  Obviously  the  cost  of  insurance 
was  going  to  be  a  great  deal  higher. 
The  Federal  Government  was  not  going 
to  put  any  more  into  the  program, 
basically,  than  for  active  employees.  In 
fact,  the  entire  insurance  program  for 
this  group  of  people  is  inadequate.  It 
provides  only  about  $15  a  day  for  hos- 
pital benefits  and  a  proportional  amount 
for  medical  benefits.  That  type  of  pro- 
gram, basic  and  major,  cost  the  employee 
$29  for  the  family  group  plan  and  the 
Federal  Grovernment's  contribution  is 
only  $7.    Therefore,  it  cost  the  former 
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pmoloyee,  who  retired  prior  to  July  1, 
I960  approximately  $23  a  month  for 
something  that  is  not  adequate.  He 
needs  help  in  meeting  the  cost  of  his 
present  plan  as  well  as  supplemental 

''^There  were  about  400,000  retired  em- 
nioyees  at  that  time  who  were  not 
brought  under  the  original  act,  and  only 
235  000,  or  roughly  59  percent,  of  those 
actually  chose  to  come  under  the  sys- 
tem which  was  provided  for  them.  This 
nroved  a  defect  in  the  program  provided 
and  therefore  we  felt  that  certainly  tins 
eroup  did  deserve  some  further  consid- 
eration in  this  bill  (H.R.  6675) . 

What  were  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee did  not  include  the  Federal  em- 
nioyees  who  retired  after  July  1,  I960? 
I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  did  enact 
a  fairly  good  plan  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees in  1959.    In  fact  we  gave  them  a 
choice  of  40  plans.    The  employee  had 
an  option  of  40  plans— major  medical 
or  basic  medical,  a  service-type  plan  or 
an   indemnity-type    plan.      Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  employees  did  take  advan- 
tage of  that,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  95 
percent  of  them  actually  kept  the  pro- 
gram into  the  years  of  retirement.   I  also 
understand  that  the  vast  majority  of 
them  came  under  the  high-option  plan, 
which  did  give  reasonably  full  coverage. 
In  fact,  there  were  2.2  million  employees 
who  came  under  the  system,  with  4.5  mil- 
lion dependents,  making  a  total  of  b.7 
miUion    people    under    this    voluntary 
health  and  hospitalization  system,  which 
made  it  really  the  biggest  health  insur- 
ance system  in  the  world. 

The  committee  felt,  since  the  Federal 
employee  had  an  adequate  plan,  which 
was    true,    that    they    should    not    be 
brought  under  this  particular  bill  and 
this    particular    program.      But    what 
about   the   private   industry   employees 
who   had    a   similar    health    insurance 
plan?    If  the  voluntary  plan  for  Federal 
employees,  being  a  sound  and  reasonable 
one,  is  a  reason  for  exclusion  from  this 
bill'  then  do  we  not  actually  admit  that 
we  do  not  need  to  blanket  the  employees 
in  private  industry  who  have  similar 
systems?    This  actually  proves  the  point, 
I  feel,  that  many  of  us  have  been  trying 
to  make,  namely,  we  should  not  have  a 
payroll  tax  or  any  tax  system  for  those 
who  do  not  actually  need  health  insur- 
ance benefits. 

No  one  who  has  been  retired  prior  tp 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  have  paid 
one  quarter  into  this  basic  health  insur- 
ance program  being  provided  in  this  bill 
whether  he  is  a  former  Federal  employee 
or  not.  Yet  the  former  Federal  employee 
is  the  only  one  excluded  from  the  bill, 
and  to  that  extent  I  think  it  is  unfair. 
Yet  I  have  recognized,  as  have  many 
Federal  employees,  that  we  do  run  a 
risk  by  insisting  that  we  be  brought 
under  the  plan,  because  we  might  also 
get  trapped  into  the  compulsory  payroll 
deductions  which  will  come  later  on. 

There  is  another  inequity  which  exists 
or  which  could  exist  in  this  particular 
proposal  affecting  Federal  employees, 
which  I  believe  can  easily  be  corrected. 
Everyone  will  get  the  supplemental 
health  insurance  benefits  under  this  bill, 


including  Federal  employees,  whether 
they  are  under  social  security  or  not. 
Everyone  can  get  this  supplemental  plan 
at  a  cost  of  $3  for  each  individual,  which 
will  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  will  come 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  not  the  payroll  tax.  It  will  be 
matched  by  the  Government  as  a  Fed- 
eral Government  and  not  an  employer. 
It  will  not  be  a  prepaid  insurance  plan 
where  people  are  paying  into  it  prior  to 
the  years  of  retirement  and  will  benefit 
all  citizens  alike.  Here  is  how  the  sup- 
plemental plan  could  be  unfair  to  the 
Federal  employees. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  we 
have  a  reasonably  good  plan  for  the  Fed- 
eral employees  now  which  they  can  take 
into  the  years  of  retirement.    It  is  not 
free,  but  it  is  just  a  reasonable,  good, 
sound      employer-employee      voluntary 
health   insurance   plan.     The   Govern- 
ment actually  pays  one-half  of  the  mini- 
mum basic  medical  cost  for  each  em- 
ployee, individual  or  family.     In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
$2  82  a  month  for  an  individual  in  the 
basic  plan  or  $6.76  for  a  famUy  plan. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  also,  most  em- 
ployees have  a  supplemental  plan  or  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  can  run  as 
high  as  $35.51  a  month,  but  the  average 
plan  and  the  cost  of  the  average  plan 
for  most  Federal  employees  runs  from 
i23.51  to  $23.83  a  month.    That  is  the 
family   type  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance plan  to  which  the  Federal  CK)v- 
ernment  makes  a  contribution  of  $6.76 
or  roughly  28  percent.   As  I  say,  he  could 
carry  that  program  into  retirement. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Federal  employ- 
ee's neighbor  who  might  have  a  similar 
plan  during  his  years  of  employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgima.    Now.  the 
non-Federal  employee  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement will,  of  course,  come  under  the 
basic  payroll  tax  plan  that  is  contained 
in  this  bill,  and  if  he  retires  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  he  will  have  it  free 
of   charge  and  also  have  the   supple- 
mental plan  I  have  been  discussing  at  a 
cost  of  $3  per  person.    He jvill  probab  y 
have  a  private  plan  which  he  will  be  able 
to  blend  into  the  medicare  plan  and  into 
the  supplemental  plan,  but  if  the  Federal 
employee  takes  the  supplemental  plan— 
and  it  is  there  for  him  and  it  is  there  for 
his  neighbor  as  well  as  the  Federa   em- 
ployee-he may  find  he  wUl  really  be 
duplicating  the  payments  for  the  same 
benefits  he  has  under  his  voluntary  plan 
Or  he  would  have  a  lot  of  complications 
in  going  back  to  the  insurance  carrier 
and  saying  they  should  recast  his  health 
plan  at  the  age  of  65,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly run  into  some  actuarial  prob- 
lems  because  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance at  the  age  of  65  is  a  great  deal 
greater  than  it  is  prior  to  that. 

Here  Is  my  plan  or  my  suggestion  of 
how  we  might  prevent  this  Inequity  from 
occurring.  I  am  also  Introducing  a  bUl 
to  try  to  do  this  Immediately.  In  fact,  it 
Is  being  prepared  right  now. 


That  is  to  take  the  Federal  employee 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65,  and  have 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  as  an  employer 
make  this  $3  supplemental  contribution 
Into  the  voluntary  health  plan  that  the 
Federal  employee  already  has  and  which 
the  Federal  Government  already  has  ap- 
proved of;  just  add  that  to  the  Govern- 
ment's share.  This  would  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  1  additional  permy. 
Since  the  Federal  employee  has  his  own 
health  insurance  plan,  it  would  avoid 
the  necessity  of  compUcating,  or  chang- 
ing his  Insurance  plan  or  of  the  Federal 
employee  having  two  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

We  already  recognize  the  Federal  em- 
ployee as  being  In  a  different  category 
because  he  is  the  only  individual— it  is 
the  only  group  of  Individuals— other  than 
some  of  these  subversives  and  aliens,  not 
included  in  the  basic  medical  provisions 
of  the  act.  So  we  are  not  being  incon- 
sistent to  recognize  that  even  further 
and  provide  a  separate  way,  another  way 
for  him  to  get  the  same  benefits  under 
the  supplemental  program.  Why  should 
we  not  make  the  system  a  Uttle  more 
convenient  to  the  Federal  employee  at 
no  extra  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? ,      „K^„4. 

I  have  a  couple  more  comments  about 
the  social  security  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  know  that  many  Members  will  be  asked 
the  question  as  I  have  already:  why 
did  we  not  Increase  the  benefits  by  more 
than  7  percent?  that  the  $4  minimum  is 
not  sufficient,  that  we  must  help  many 
people  who  need  a  great  deal  more  money 
to  live  on.  There  has  always  been  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  about  the  $1,200 
maximum  that  a  person  may  earn  from 
other  sources  without  having  his  social 
security  benefits  reduced.  We  discussed 
that  in  the  committee.  In  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Btjrkej 
offered  an  amendment  to  increase  that 
limitation  to  $1,500. 

These  are  good  questions  that  will  oe 
asked  of  you  by  your  cor^tituents  and 
the  committee  Is  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
these  are  not  overliberal  increases  of 
benefits.  But  there  is  a  problem  of  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  these  benefits.  Every 
increase  in  benefits  has  got  to  be  related 
to  an  increase  in  the  payroU  tax.  So  the 
committee  had  to  weigh  the  Problem  of 
increasing  the  payroll  tax  the  abiUty 
of  the  wage  earner  to  pay  the  additional 
money,  the  additional  hardship  that  this 
would  impose  on  the  wage  earner  and  the 
possible  shock  to  the  economy. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here  several 
times  before,  we  have  caused  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  payroll  taxes  mtWs 
bill  for  these  limited  benefits  that  we 
have  provided.  Including  medical  care 
benefits.  Right  now  the  total  payroll  tax 
iinder  social  security  is  $348  a  year  on 
$4,800  of  Income.  That  Is  for  the  em- 
ployers and  employees.  But  under  this 
bill  that  total  payroll  tax  will  go  up  to 
$739  20  per  year  on  an  Income  of  $6,600. 
Increasing  the  percentage  of  the  payroll 
tax  up  to  11.2  percent  of  the  Payroll. 

Are  we  reaching  the  limit  that  we  can 
afford  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  payroll 
tax?  How  can  we  be  sure?  Some  of  us 
feel  that  we  may  already  have  reached 
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the  danger  point  when  this  rate  does  get 
to  11.2  prcent — and  it  is  going  to  get 
that  high — whether  we  increase  benefits 
later  on  or  whether  the  cost  of  this  medi- 
cal care  program  goes  up  or  not. 

I  will  agree  that  there  is  going  to  be 
some  increase  in  the  payroll  taxes  for 
the  social  security  program  whether  we 
pass  the  bill  before  us  or  not.  It  is  go- 
ing to  go  up  in  1968  to  $444  per  person  in 
the  total  payroll.  I  think  we  can 
consider  this  as  a  tax  increase  bill  be- 
cause it  does  increase  taxes  as  well  as 
provide  benefits. 

It  is  not  an  insignificant  tax  increase 
bill,  either.  In  fact  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent social  security  program  is  not  in- 
significant. It  is  not  insignificant  even 
though  the  rate  seems  rather  small,  3% 
percent  of  the  payroll  of  each  employee 
and  employer.  But  this  year  of  1965 
that  system  will  bring  in  $17.2  billion 
in  taxes  and  under  the  bill,  starting  next 
year,  1966,  with  these  increases  in  this 
bill  it  will  bring  in  a  total  of  $21.9  billion. 
In  other  words,  a  tax  increase  of  $4.7 
billion  and  by  1972— this  is  only  7  years 
from  now — without  any  action  taken  on 
the  part  of  our  committee,  the  total  tax 
take  under  this  bill  will  be  $33.2  billion 
a  year  or  $14  billion  a  year  more  than 
is  being  taken  in  right  now. 

The  medical  costs,  of  course,  or  the 
cost  of  the  medicare  program  are  in- 
cluded in  these  figures  I  have  given  you. 
We  are  adding  $1.6  billion  to  the  payroll 
tax  next  year  for  medicare,  and  by  1990, 
without  any  increase  in  costs,  we  will 
have  a  total  intake  each  year  of  $9  bil- 
lion for  the  cost  of  medicare. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  submit — and  this 
has  been  mentioned  before  by  a  couple  of 
the  previous  speakers — that  this  cost  of 
medicare,  this  $1.6  billion  next  year  and 
which  goes  up  to  $9  billion  a  year  in 
1990,  will  prevent  further  liberalization 
of  these  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabili- 
ty benefits  now  and  is  going  to  prevent 
more  liberal  increases  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  oiie  of  the  major 
objections  that  we  have  to  this  plan  of 
providing  the  cost  through  payroll  taxes 
for  this  medicare  program.  It  will  place 
a  ceiling  on  the  i^sh  benefits  or  addi- 
tional cash  benefits  that  the  recipients 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  will 
receive  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  for  the 
dedicated  work  that  he  has  performed 
with  reference  to  this  issue  for  the  past 
many  years,  and  for  the  masterful  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  handled  the  com- 
mittee during  the  writing  of  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  gentleman  who  was  in  Congress  be- 
fore my  time,  the  late  Honorable  John 
Dingell,  who  was  the  father  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  now  occupies  the  chair,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field 
and  who  long  ago  saw  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  pay  my 
respects    to    another    gentleman,    Aime 


Porand,  who  is  not  in  this  House  now 
but  who  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
of  this  bill  for  many  years  and  who  led 
the  fight  in  this  House  for  it.  Also,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  King]  who  spoke  earlier 
this  afternoon  for  his  dedicated  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chainpian,  the  program  that  we 
bring  to  you  today  is  a  uniquely  Ameri- 
can approach  to  this  complicated  and 
difficult  problem  of  providing  adequate 
medical  care  for  our  older  citizens.  It 
is  America's  answer  to  that  problem. 
There  is  no  prototype  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  the  kind  of  program  we  bring 
you  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  the  as- 
surance that  we  will  not  have  socialized 
medicine  in  America,  because  we  have 
over  the  years  studied  this  problem  and 
analyzed  it  and  we  have  had  hearing 
after  hearing  before  our  committee.  I 
know  of  no  comparable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion since  I  have  been  in  Congress  that 
has  been  studied  more  and  that  has  re- 
ceived wider  consideration  by  any  com- 
mittee than  the  legislation  that  we  bring 
you  here  today. 

The  package  that  we  have  put  together 
makes  sense.  It  makes  sense  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administration:  it 
makes  sense  from  the  point  of  view  of 
financing;  it  makes  sense  to  the  older 
citizens  of  America,  and  to  every  citizen 
of  America  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  benefit  which  fills  a  need,  a  demon- 
strated need  in  our  society. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  specifics.  I  can 
understand  some  confusion  about  this 
legislation  because  of  the  expensive 
campaign  of  opposition  to  it  that  has 
been  conducted,  not  just  in  recent 
months,  but  over  the  course  of  many 
years.  Much  of  this  campaign  has  been 
dedicated  to  stirring  up  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  American  citizens. 

First,  why  do  we  single  out  the  hos- 
pital benefit  portion  of  the  bill  to  be  fi- 
nanced under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram? Was  this  just  a  willy-nilly  deci- 
sion, or  does  it  have  some  real  substan- 
tive basis? 

I  want  to  tell  you  it  does  have  a  real 
basis,  and  it  does  make  sense. 

What  we  have  done  is  separate  the  in- 
stitutional benefits  in  this  bill  from  the 
physician  service-type  benefits.  There 
is  a  real  distinction  between  these  bene- 
fits, and  that  distinction  merits  different 
consideration.  We  have  said  here  that 
the  institutional  services  that  are  so  im- 
portant in  health  care — basically  hospi- 
tal care  outpatient  diagnostic  services, 
posthospital  skilled  nursing  home  care, 
and  home  health  care — are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  social  security  type  of  fi- 
nancing, the  payroll  type  of  financing 
that  we  have  provided  in  this  bill. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  very  rigidly 
kept  out  of  the  "basic"  package,  which  is 
supported  by  the  payroll  tax,  any  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  physicians'  services 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  fit  the  latter  into 
reasonable  or  precise  actuarial  estimates. 
We  have,  however,  in  this  legislation, 
built  a  voluntary  supplemental  package 
providing  for  payments  for  physicians' 
services.  This  makes  sense.  And  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 


from  Wisconsin  who  originally  proposed 
the  legislation  that  took  this  approach 
to  the  problem.  Most  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  people  generally,  recognized 
that  the  need  of  our  older  citizens  will 
not  be  met  until  you  take  into  consid- 
eration physicians'  services  as  well  as  in- 
stitutional care. 

What  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  so- 
called  Byrnes  package  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  in  the  form  of 
a  motion  to  recommit?  It  has  very  basic 
weaknesses.  One  of  the  weaknesses  is 
this  matter  of  a  needs  test.  The  gen- 
tleman said  there  was  no  "needs"  test, 
but  there  actually  is.  May  I  say  this 
problem  of  a  needs  test  has  been  the 
greatest  stumbling  block  in  this  whole 
area  of  legislation. 

It  was  the  problem  which  was  almost 
insurmountable  in  the  Kerr-Mills  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  where  every  State 
imposed  a  different  kind  of  "means"  test, 
so  that  you  wound  up  with  totally  im- 
even  and  inadequate  care  for  our  older 
citizens.  But  the  Byrnes'  package  pro- 
vides that  your  individual  amount  of  con- 
tribution depends  on  your  status  in  the 
social  security  system. 

I  say  this  is  inadequate  and  a  totally 
unjustifiable  form  of  a  "means"  test,  be- 
cause who  is  to  say  that  because  some- 
one is  receiving  a  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefit  he  has  any  greater  need  than 
anyone  else  ?  What  about  the  doctor  who 
has  enough  wage  earnings  in  his  lifetime 
to  establish  a  minimum  social  security 
contribution?  He  is  going  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefit  under  the 
program  at  the  minimum  contribution. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  substitute  proposal  you  have  before 
you.  A  second  weakness  in  this  proposal 
is  that  the  total  governmental  cost  is 
borne  by  the  general  Treasui-y. 

If  you  are  going  to  hold  down  the  pro- 
gram, hold  down  this  cost,  a  far  better 
way  of  doing  it  is  to  establish  an  actu- 
arially sound  social  insurance  system. 
That  is  what  we  do  in  the  committee  bill 
by  establishing  a  fund,  a  separate  fund, 
an  isolated  fund,  and  getting  actuarial 
estimates  that  are  accurate.  You  can- 
not afford  to  do  otherwise.  Since  the 
social  security  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, these  actuarial  estimates  have 
been  good  and  the  estimates  we  have  in 
this  bill  are  also  based  on  conservative 
assumptions.  The  best  way  to  hold 
down  a  program  is  to  tailor  it  to  finance 
a  particular  benefit  package,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  when  you  put  in  a  benefit 
you  have  to  match  it  with  the  increased 
payroll  deduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  take  a  program  such  as  you 
find  in  the  substitute  proposal  and  fi- 
nance it  from  the  general  Treasury,  you 
have  no  such  assurance  that  the  cost 
will  be  limited  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form.  All  of  us  know  from  our  legisla- 
tive experience  that  the  best  way  to  build 
a  program  is  to  put  it  on  an  open-ended 
basis,  financed  by  the  general  Treasui*y- 
Then  each  time  you  get  pressure  for  in- 
creased benefits,  that  pressure  is  going  to 
build  up  on  the  Congress  to  provide  those 
benefits  irrespective  of  the  costs. 

The  Byrnes'  package  will  put  a  burden 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  best  actuarial  estimates, 
of  $2.8  billion  in  the  initial  year.  This 
S2  8  billion  increase  in  general  revenues 
\s  iaeing  recommended  by  the  very  people 
who  year  after  year  have  come  before 
this  body  and  have  argued  against  in- 
creasing the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt. 

The  committee  bill  we  have  before  you 
is  more  conservative,  more  soundly  fi- 
nanced by  far,  than  the  substitute  pro-  ! 
posal  that  is  being  presented.  i 

Then  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  j 
third  basic  weakness  in  this  substitute 
motion  that  is  going  to  come  before  you. 
The  amount  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
would  impose  on  our  older  citizens  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  incen- 
tive for  them  to  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram and  cause  them  to  fall  back  on  the 
welfare  rolls  for  their  benefits  in  their 
later  years.  We  want  to  accomplish  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  We  want  to  decrease 
their  dependency  on  welfare  payments, 
but  by  putting  all  of  our  older  citizens 
under  a  basic  hospital  benefits  program 
and  financing  it  sensibly  under  a  pay- 
roll tax.  And  then  putting  it  alongside 
the  supplementary  program  for  physi- 
cians" services,  financed  part  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  partly  by  the  individual,, 
we  are  encouraging  the  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  our  older  citizens.  With 
these  coordinated  programs  we  would 
rely  to  a  minimum  on  our  welfare  pro- 
gram to  carry  our  older  citizens  through 
their  later  years. 

Again  the  "needs"  test  has  been  the 
stumbling  block.  In  the  committee 
package  that  we  bring  before  you  in 
the  first  two  layers,  we  have  no  "needs'^ 
test  whatsoever.  It  is  the  great  strength 
of  this  program— you  can  waste  all  kinds 
of  funds  and  all  kinds  of  administrativife 
.  effort  in  trying  to  administer  a  "needs" 
test.  We  do  not  have  that  test  in  the 
basic  or  supplementary  program.  In  the 
case  of  the  voluntary  program,  what  we 
have  said  is  this — we  are  going  to  rel- 
establish  for  our  older  citizens  the  3- 
percent  floor  on  medical  deductions.  We 
are  putting  all  the  taxpayers  in  this 
regard  on  the  same  basis.  We  are  elim- 
inating a  complication  in  our  internal 
revenue  structure  and  we  are  also  elim- 
inating a  needs  test,  thus  providing  for 
a  maximum  of  efficient  operation  of  this 
total  overall  program. 

Now  there  has  been  some  talk  about 
the  long-range  cost  of  the  social  security 
system.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  it  at 
any  great  length  because  it  is  a  compli- 
cated picture.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
this,  as  the  chairman  has  told  you,  that 
the  social  security  system  is  sound  and 
that  the  tables  that  you  have  in  your  re- 
port have  been  prepai-ed  by  the  best  actu- 
ary in  the  business.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
take  the  time  to  look  at  the  study  by 
Robert  Myers,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration actuary,  who  presented  to 
us  a  complete  set  of  actuarial  tables  that 
are  available  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  take 
the  time  to  examine  them  because  he  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  finest  actuary  in  the 
whole  insurance  field.  Time  after  time 
after  time,  we  had  him  before  our  com- 
mittee with  the  best  actuaries  in  the 
private  insurance  field,  and  I  have  never 
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seen  an  instance  where  he  has  not  come 
out  on  top. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  long  range 
estimates  is  to  have  gone  up  to  a  point 
in  time— 1971— and  established  a  wage 
base  ceiling  of  $6,600  and  have  assumed 
that  wage  base  will  not  go  up  any  further. 
When  you  look  ahead  and  make  actu- 
arial estimates  of  what  the  fund  is  going 
to  be  in  the  future,  you  have  several 
variables  to  work  with.    One  is  a  wage 
base,  the  maximum  amount  of  taxable 
earnings,  which  is  $4,800  today.    In  this 
bill  it  will  be  $5,600  next  year  and  then  we 
increase  it  to  $6,600  after  1970.    Then  we 
assume  that  it  remains  at  that  figure. 
Well,  if  you  keep  that  a  fixed  figure,  then 
you  are  going  to  a  tax  rate  for  the  hospi- 
tal program  which  appears  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.   But  the  sound  way  to  finance 
a  social  insurance  program  in  the  long 
run  is  to  keep  that  wage  base  increasing 
with  the  wage  level  over  the  years.   I  pre- 
dict the  Congress  will  do  that  and  by 
doing  that  you  will  exactly  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  hospital  tax  rate  that  appears 
in  the  bill.    So  do  not  let  them  make  a 
bugaboo  about  this  10  percent  limit  or  11 
percent  limit  or  any  limit  because  it  is 
going  to  be  up  to  the  Congress  in  the 
future  as  to  how  to  keep  this  system  bal- 
anced.   In  my  opinion  the  fair  way  of 
doing  it  is  to  spread  the  cost  throughout 
the  wage  earners  of  this  counti-y  on  an 
equitable  basis  by  keeping  the  same  ratio 
between  the  wage  level  and  the  wage  base 
that  we  have  established  in  this  bill  now 
before  us.    I  think  the  Congress  will  do 
it  in  the  future  and  by  doing  it,  we  will 
hold  down  the  tax  rate  that  you  see  in 
the  tax  schedules  in  the  report. 

I  want  to  speak  for  just  a  second  about 
the  self-employed  and  the  separate  fund. 
A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  separate  fund.  It  is  a  sep- 
arate fund  and  I  want  to  point  out  one 
very  distinct  difference  in  this  separate 
fund  that  involves  the  self-employed. 

We  are  treating  the  self-employed 
exactly  the  same  way  as  we  are  treating 
the  employee  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  by  the  self- 
employed  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
by  the  employee.  All  Members  know 
that  under  the  social  security  system,  the 
contribution  paid  by  the  self-employed 
is  150  percent  of  that  paid'by  the  em- 
ployee. So  this  is  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction in  the  way  that  these  funds  will 
operate,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  important 

principle.  .  u,-  u  ^ 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  established 
this  principle  of  separation  is  because 
of  the  basic  differences  between  this  pro- 
gram and  the  social  security  cash  benefit 
program  as  a  whole. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  nit  picking  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition.  I  wish  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  this  is  a  sound 
program.  This  program  has  been 
studied  by  the  committee  for  many 
years.  Last  year  we  spent  month  after 
month  after  month  on  it.  We  have  held 
public  hearing  after  public  hearing. 
There  have  been  independent  studies  by 
Presidential  committees  for  years.  There 
is  no  proposed  legislation  that  has  been 
studied  more  than  this  one. 


The  formula  which  we  have  arrived 
at  is  uniquely  sound.  It  is  uniquely 
American.  It  is  a  milestone  in  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  All  of  us  will  find,  as 
the  years  go  by,  this  is  going  to  be  con- 
sidered landmark  legislation,  as  much 
so  as  the  legislation  originally  passed 
when  we  established  the  social  security 

system. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  because  it  is  not  a 
sound  proposal,  and  to  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  is  sound,  which  is  crea- 
tive, and  which  is  uniquely  American. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned some  of  the  points  he  believes  are 
weaknesses  in  the  suggested  substitute. 
I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  feels 
that  the  development  of  any  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  our  older  people  must  take 
into  consideration  the  feasibility  of  com- 
pliance and  the  economic  situation  of 
these  people  in  connection  with  it. 

What  I  am  thinking  about  is  this :  does 
the  gentleman  find  any  weakness  in  the 
proposed  motion  to  recommit,  in  that 
there  is  no  contribution  to  be  made  either 
on  a  voluntary  basis  or  otherwise  by  an 
individual  until  that  person  is  living  in 
retirement  or  on  retirement  income?  Is 
it  not  more  fair  to  these  people  to  spread 
the  cost  of  their  hospital  benefits,  as  we 
propose  to  do  in  the  committee  bill,  over 
the  time  when  they  are  working  and  be- 
fore the  time  when  they  are  in  retire- 
ment? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  certainly  should 
be  one  of  the  points  of  weakness,  because 
it  is  a  basic  weakness.  What  the  gentle- 
man suggests,  and  what  we  do  in  the  bill, 
is  much  more  fair,  much  more  equitable, 
and  will  provide  a  much  stronger  pro- 
gram for  our  older  citizens  than  trying 
to  finance  it  all  after  the  citizen  gets  to 
be  65.  ^  ^ 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  if  we  wished 
to  extend  this  business  of  finding  weak- 
nesses in  the  motion  to  recommit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  we  could 
carry  this  on  for  a  long  time.  I  believe 
we  have  pointed  out  the  basic  weaknesses 
which  exist  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  being  a  participant  in  a 
great  event  in  the  social  and  economic 
history  of  the  United  States  that  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  6675. 

It  is  a  humane  measure  whereby  Amer- 
icans will  be  able  to  show  our  concern 
for  our  senior  citizens  and  our  respect 
for  individual  dignity.  Far  from  being  a 
socialistic  measure  as  its  opponents 
charge,  it  will  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion provide  the  machinery  to  allow  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  help  themselves. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  civilization  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  way  it  treats  its 
elderly  citizens.  Up  until  now.  we  have 
failed  this  test  but  I  am  thankful  that 
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at  long  last  we  are  facing  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility. No  society  can  be  truly 
great  which  coldly  turns  its  back  on  the 
plight  of  its  aging  members. 

Not  only  is  H.R.  6675  a  humane  meas- 
ure, it  is  also  a  practical  one.  It  will 
furnish  a  workable  plan  whereby  the 
bills  of  our  senior  citizens  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  can  be  met  with  self- 
respect. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
measure  also  attends  to  the  much-needed 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  other 
than  hospital  and  medical  care.  In  view 
of  the  cost  of  living,  those  people  in  re- 
tirement have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  making  ends  meet  and  the  bill  we  are 
considering  will  be  helpful  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  a  deep  sense 
of  gratification  all  my  life  to  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  89th  Congress  which  is 
apparently  about  to  write  into  law  one  of 
the  great  social  measures  of  our  century. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  simply  cannot  refrain  from  getting 
into  this  colloquy  on  the  matter  of 
whether  there  is  a  prepayment  by  the 
current  workers,  so  that  they  really  will 
have  paid  for  the  benefits  they  will  re- 
ceive upon  retirement.  That  is  the  im- 
plication of  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not 
better  to  have  people  start  paying  during 
their  lifetime,  rather  than  when  they  get 
to  retirement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  correct  this  picture,  I  will 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  think  I  was  referring  to 
those  in  retirement.  The  gentleman  re- 
members the  committee  majority  part  of 
the  report  clearly  says  that  with  respect 
to  those  people  presently  retired  who 
would  receive  this  benefit  there  is  no 
prepayment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
at  least  that  we  admit  somebody  will  get 
the  benefit  tomorrow  without  having 
prepaid  anything. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
remembers  that  in  the  report.  We  very 
honestly  admitted  that  for  them  there 
is  not  prepayment  as  such. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  At  least 
in  that  area  you  have  no  alternative. 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Because 
you  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination suggest  that  anybody  who  was 
getting  a  benefit  for  which  they  would 
make  no  additional  payments  of  any 
kind  had  made  a  prepayment.  However, 
my  point  here  is  this:  if  you  will  look  at 
your  table — and  you  have  the  table 
there — showing  the  revenues  that  will  be 
produced  by  the  payroll  tax  that  is 
assessed  in  each  year,  and  then  you  show 
the  total  you  anticipate  will  be  paid  out 
for  those  hospital  benefits  in  that  year, 
you  will  find  throughout  that  they  are 
pretty  much  in  balance.   I  will  agree  that 


there  is  some  slight  surplus  that  exists  as 
far  as  the  income  to  the  fund  is  con- 
cerned, but  that  certainly  the  chairman 
would  not  contend  is  a  funding. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  re- 
serve, as  I  understand  it.  is  to  take  care 
of  any  contingencies  which  might  occur 
as  a  result  of  a  miscalculation  of  what 
the  benefits  will  be  or  what  the  revenue 
return  will  be  from  the  payroll  tax. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  certainly  admit, 
just  as  I  would  admit  about  the  OASDI 
trust  funds  that  they  will  not — and  they 
have  not — operate  on  a  funding  basis; 
but  they  do  operate  on  a  prepayment 
basis.  There  is  a  difference  between  pre- 
payment and  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  we  operated  the  system 
on  a  funding  basis,  as  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  we  would  have  to 
maintain  several  hundred  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  funds. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  must 
confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  get  con- 
siderably confused  at  some  of  the  mental 
gymnastics  going  on  where  now  we  can 
rationalize  that  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram is  not  under  social  security  and 
it  is  separate  from  the  OASDI  insurance 
system  and   now  we  have  the  mental 
gymnastics  that  you  prepaid  for  some- 
thing even  thought  what  you  are  doing 
is  simply  paying  a  tax  which  is  used 
in  order  to  pay  a  benefit  to  someone  else. 
That  is  the  way  the  system  works.    To 
me,  if  I  pay  such  a  tax,  I  am  not  prepay- 
ing for  any  benefit  that  I  am  going  to  get 
in  the  future,  but  I  am  simply  hoping, 
because  I  paid  a  tax  during  my  lifetime 
for  the  benefit  of  today's  retired,  that 
tomorrow  when  I  am  retired  those  peo- 
ple who  are  then  working  and  their  em- 
ployers will  pay  for  the  cost  of  my  bene- 
fits.    But  I  am  not  able  to  rationalize 
as  to  how  that  becomes  a  prepayment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]. 
Mr.  BETTS.    Mr.  Chairman,  through- 
out this  debate  speakers  on  both  sides 
have  ably  presented  arguments  for  and 
against  the  bill  now  before  us.    While  I 
want  to  voice  briefly  some  of  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  issue,  I  would  first  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  friends  of  mine. 

These  two  men.  Amy  Forand  and  Cecil 
King,  with  whom  I  have  served  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
persons  over  65.  Although  I  disagree 
with  the  program  they  have  advanced, 
they  have  alerted  the  country  to  the  need 
for  health  care  for  the  aged.  As  a  result 
of  their  persistence,  there  has  been  ac- 
tion in  many  areas.  Insurance  com- 
panies have  brought  forth  new  plans. 
States  have  legislated  to  permit  State 
65  programs.  Medical  associations  and 
hospitals  have  concentrated  attention  In 


the  area.  In  Congress  we  have  acted 
with  new  programs  such  as  Kerr-Mills. 
As  a  result,  the  protection  of  persons  over 
65  against  the  financial  drain  of  sickness 
has  expanded  fantastically.  If  no  more 
legislation  were  ever  passed  in  this  field, 
this  age  group  is  in  a  much-improved 
position  mainly  because  of  these  two 
men,  and  I  think  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion is  due  them  regardless  of  our  posi- 
tions on  this  bill. 

■  I  also  want  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  A 
long  time  ago  he  saw  the  need  of  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  medical  care  with  a 
different  method  of  financing.  He  de- 
serves much  credit  for  keeping  alive  the 
idea  of  finding  an  alternative  to  the  pay- 
roll tax  approach,  an  effort  which  has 
finally  resulted  in  the  Byrnes  bill. 

In  a  measure  consisting  of  300  pages, 
naturally  there  are  parts  which  are  ac- 
ceptable and  some  that  are  objectionable. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  object  to  so- 
called  omnibus  bills.  This  is  true  not 
only  with  H.R.  6675,  but  the  same  com- 
plaint can  be  directed  to  foreign  aid  bills, 
agriculture  bills,  and  tax  bills,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  With  only  one  single 
vote,  the  Member  must  accept  proposals 
with  which  he  disagrees  in  order  to  ex- 
press his  approval  of  provisions  in  which 
he  is  in  agreement.  Conversely,  if  he 
votes  no  to  voice  his  objection  to  certain 
portions  of  the  bill,  he  is  forced  to  re- 
ject those  provisions  which  he  favors. 
This  situation  is  especially  true  in  this 
measure. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample in  this  bill  of  a  provision  which 
has  always  had  my  support  is  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  social  security  benefits 
to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  cost  of 
living.  Last  year  I  voted  for  such  in- 
creases in  a  bill  which  unfortunately 
never  became  law.  Benefits  were  there- . 
by  delayed  for  at  least  a  year  to  persons 
who  were  justly  entitled  to  them.  I 
would  support  a  bill  now  which  dealt  only 
with  this  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  will  support  it  now  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit which  will  be  offered  together 
with  the  Byrnes  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  compulsory  payroll  tax  approach  in 
part  A. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  to 
this  part  of  the  bill  which  is  the  hospital 
benefits  provision.  Among  them  is  that 
it  is  compulsory,  and  therefore  incom- 
patible with  the  traditional  free  enter- 
prise concept  of  the  American  economy. 
Anothe  is  that  it  benefits  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor — a  feature  which  burdens 
its  administration  and  removes  it  from 
the  classification  of  a  welfare  measure. 
Americans  have  always  taken  care  of  the 
needy  but  a  Government  program  to 
care  for  millionaires  is  illogical  to  say 
the  least.  Also  impressive  is  the  argu- 
ment that  the  payroll  tax  method  is 
retrogressive  and  that  it  creates  situa- 
tions where  persons  receive  ^help  who 
have  not  contributed  to  the  program  and 
where  many  contribute  who  will  not  be 
benefited. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  February  U. 
1965,  Columnist  John  Chamberlain  com- 
mented on  this  as  follows : 

The  principle  of  regressive  taxation  that  la 
embodied    In   the    administration's   current 
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medicare  proposal  is  an  affront  to  every  young 
couple  in  the  lower  middle  income  brackets. 
Why  in  terms  of  their  incomes,  should  they 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  wUdly  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the 
old?  Do  we  start  the  Great  Society  by  grab- 
bing the  same  amount  of  medical  Instirance 
money  from  the  $5,600-a-year  kids  that  we 
take  from  people  named  Harrlman,  Kennedy, 
or  Rockefeller?  Why  not  be  decent  about  It 
and  pay  for  medicare  out  of  the  general  tax 
funds? 

But  the  one  objection  which  has 
seemed  overriding  is  the  increasing  bur- 
den on  the  payroll  tax.  In  1987  this  will 
rise  to  11.2  percent  on  a  base  of  $6,600. 
The  Republican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  stressed 
their  concern  about  this  in  their  separate 
views  in  the  committee  report.  We  say 
there: 

We  believe  that  the  reliance  on  a  payroll 
tax  to  finance  a  hospitalization  program 
jeopardizes  the  cash  benefit  program  under 
the  social  security  system  by  Imposing  upon 
that  system  a  liability  to  finance  undeter- 
mined future  service  benefits.  The  magni- 
tude of  that  liability  should  cause  concern  to 
anyone  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  social 
security  cash  benefits. 

A  payroll  tax  is  one  of  the  most  unfair  and 
regressive  taxes  in  our  entire  tax  system. 
It  applies  to  the  first  dollar  of  earnings. 
There  are  no  exemptions,  no  deduction,  no 
exclusions  and  no  tax  credits.  No  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay. 
The  president  of  a  large  corporation  pays 
the  same  tax  as  his  worker.  The  justifica- 
tion for  this  type  of  tax  rests  upon  the  basic 
premise  of  the  social  security  system  that 
the  benefits,  for  which  the  tax  is  levied,  are 
wage  related.  The  financing  of  a  hospital 
service  benefit  by  a  pajrroU  tax  represents  a 
basic  departure  from  that  principle. 

I  simply  state  that  I  concur  in  these 
objections.  They  are  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing this  bill.  And,  to  further  substan- 
tiate this  position.  I  would  point  out 
that  on  at  least  two  occasions,  in  1962 
and  1964,  after  weeks  of  exhaustive  and 
painstaking  consideration,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  rejected  the  concept 
of  health  and  hospital  care  through  pay- 
roll financing.  These  objections  should 
not  be  obscured  by  the  fact  that  politi- 
cally attractive  amendments  now  have 
been  added  and  that  the  bill  is  labeled 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965." 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  in  this  bill,  at  an 
estimated  initial  cost  of  $2.6  billion 
annually,  is  basically  the  same  proposal 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  repeatedly  rejected  and  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  maintain  the  same  position 
which  the  great  committee  of  wliich  I 
am  a  member  has  consistently  main- 
tained until  now. 

Aside  from  the  merits  or  objections  to 
the  bill,  many  think  of  its  passage  in 
political  overtones.  For  example,  the 
Johnson  election  has  been  interpreted  as 
a  "mandate"  to  pass  the  health  and 
hospital  programs.  I  think  this  was 
effectively  answered  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Times  of  November 
19, 1964,  which  said  in  part: 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  If  President 
Johnson  Interprets  his  landslide  victory  as, 
in  part,  a  mandate  to  resurrect  the  by  now 
discredited  medicare  scheme.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  his  lopsided  election,  but 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine 
medicare  was  never  one  of  the  Issues  and, 


for  that  matter,  was  scarcely  mentioned  by 
either  candidate.  One  would  think  that 
medicare  as  a  political  issue  or  a  social 
panacea  had  been  effectively  disposed  of  by 
the  three  congressional  sessions  in  a  row 
which  refused  to  enact  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mail  coming 
to  my  office  on  this  subject  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  medicare — the  name  by 
which  the  payroll  tax  plan  is  known  to 
the  public.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
much  of  the  mail  is  from  older  folks,  the 
very  people  whom  proponents  of  the  bill 
seek  to  help.  Most  of  the  mail  is  from 
Individuals,  but  groups  are  also  repre- 
sented. For  example,  the  Eighth  District 
of  Ohio  is  predominantly  rural  and  one 
of  the  most  important  farm  organiza- 
tions. The  Farm  Bureau,  has  always  been 
against  this  type  of  financing  health 
Insurance. 

In  my  opinion,  if  Congress  had  been 
left  alone  to  work  its  way  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  this  bill  would  never  be 
here  today.  But  obviously  the  pressure 
of  the  administration  and  the  political 
realinement  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  brought  this  about. 
Until  now  this  contunittee  has  been  a 
bulwark  which  millions  of  people  have 
relied  on  to  stem  the  tide  against  oppres- 
sive increases  of  payroll  taxes.  Now  that 
Is  over,  and  most  of  my  constituents  are 
fearful  of  the  future.  They  imderstand, 
more  than  many  politicians  realize,  that 
along  with  talk  of  reducing  income  taxes, 
the  bite  grows  bigger  and  bigger  out  of 
payrolls. 

What  will  be  the  amendments  to  this 
bill  in  2  years — or  5  years  after  it 
becomes  law?  Anyone  who  has  followed 
Federal  legislation  knows  the  answer. 
There  will  be  amendments  expanding  the 
law.  And  how  will  it  be  expanded? 
There  is  only  one  way  I  see,  and  that  is 
by  extending  the  payroll  tax  provisions 
to  include  both  hospital  and  medical 
care,  and  thus  the  whole  program  com- 
pulsory. That  was  the  original  inten- 
tion, and  commonsense  would  conclude 
it  is  the  end  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  an  audience  to  hear  him,  instead  of 
the  few  Members  who  are  now  present? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  practically  com- 
pleted. I  would  like  to  have  just  1  fur- 
ther minute  and  I  shall  be  finished.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  some 
of  the  other  Members  who  have  not  had 
audiences. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  audi- 
ence we  have  here  is  the  usual  atten- 
dance throughout  the  day.  I  tried  to 
point  out  diuring  debate  that  It  is  obvious 
this  is  a  farce.  The  decision  has  been 
made  and  whatever  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  might  say  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  Is  making  a  very  fine 
statement  might  have  to  say,  or  any  of 
us,  will  make  little  difference. 

This  is  not  a  deliberative  body  on  this 
important  issue. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  estimate  of  how  many  there  are  on 
the  House  floor  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BETTS.   I  would  not  care  to  make 
an  estimate.    I  am  not  a  good  counter. 
I  think  the  gentleman,  who  has  been 
here  a  long  time,  is  much  better  at  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Would  the  gentleman 
say  40  or  50,  perhaps? 
Mr.  BETTS.   I  think  so. 
Mr.  GROSS.   Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  for  a  question  or  two  when  he 
completes  his  statement? 
Mr.  BEITS.   Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  have  great 
concern,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  small  businessman.  I  have  never 
been  at  a  hearing  of  this  committee  or 
any  other  committee,  or  even  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  what  it  seems  the 
plight  of  the  small  businessman  is  men- 
tioned. 

As  a  matter  of  equal  concern,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
small  businessman.  How  can  he  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  employer's  share  of  in- 
creasing social  security  taxes?  It  is  a 
situation  which  is  spelling  doom  to  many 
of  these  great  figures  in  our  economy. 
They  have  been  fighters  in  the  front- 
lines  for  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
I.  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  their  economic  extinction. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  cannot  support  this  bill.  Each 
Member,  of  course,  must  himself  weigh 
the  good  against  the  bad  in  it.  I  only 
hope  that  before  he  casts  his  vote,  he 
will  give  serious  thought  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  this  legislation — the 
damage  it  could  do  to  our  social  security 
system,  our  national  economy,  and  to 
that  basic  right  of  every  American — in- 
dividual freedom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  idea  of  what  this  bill  will  cost? 

Mr.  BETTS.    The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee fixes  it  at  about  $6  billion. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Six  billion  dollars? 
Mr.  BETTS.    That  includes  all  four 
parts  of  the  bill  that  the  chairman  men- 
tioned this  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  it  was  $5.5 
billion,  but  the  gentleman  says  it  is  $6 
billion? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  quoting  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  approximately 
correct  for  the  first  full  year.  That  is 
$4.2  billion  out  of  trust  funds,  $1.4  billion 
from  general  funds,  and  about  $500  to 
$600  million  in  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals for  the  voluntary  supplemental 
insurance. 

Mr.  BETTS.    That  includes  the  social 
security  amendments? 
Mr.  MILLS.    Yes,  everything. 
Mr.  BETTS.    In  addition  to  hospital 
and  medical  care. 
Mr .  MILLS.    And  cash  benefits. 
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Mr.  BETTS.  And  cash  benents;  also 
thf  Incroases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  all  this  cominK  from 
taxi's? 

Mr.  BETTS.  About  $2.6  billion  or  $2.8 
billion  comes  from  a  payroll  tax. 

Mr.  MILIjS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BE'rrs.  I  yield  to  the  Kcntleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  About  $4.25  billion  would 
come  from  the  payroll  tax  supported 
-trust  fund,  and  $1,366  billion  would  come 
from  the  General  Fund  of  the  Tieasmy 
under  the  conunlttee  proijosal.  The  rest 
comes  from  persons  cnrollinK  in  the  sup- 
plemental plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  all  have  to 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  BETTS.  It  has  to  be  met  by  a 
payroll  or  income  tax  and  from  sub- 
scribers to  the  voluntary  supplemental 
l)lan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  mi'  to  read  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  BEITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  GoiH".  back  to  February 
24.  1964.  dealing  with  the  implicatioi\s  of 
the  Reveiuie  Act  of  1964.  and  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  State's,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  made  this 
statement: 

In  tMuu'tliij?  tills  revenue  bill  •  •  •  we  are 
elioii.smt;  t.ix  reilui-llon  us  the  nmcl  tow.arcl  :\ 
lari^.r.  ninre  pro.sperou.'^  ei'onDniy  ;'.ntl  we  are 
rcjeetliitc  the  mud  el  expenditure  increase.s. 
We  di>  not  Intend  In  try  to  k<'  iilong  both 
roHiU  lit  the  .same  lime.  11  we  lull  to  limit 
llif  >;rowtli  Dl'  Federal  e.vpendltures.  we  will 
be  leaving  the  ta.\  reduction  road.  Even  a 
1-yea:  detnur  may  make  it  extremely  dltll- 
eult  to^et  baek  on  It 

Does  the  gentleman  recoi;nize  the 
author  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
j^entleman  yield  so  that  I  can  plead 
i;uilty  as  the  author  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  BEITS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  said  that,  and  we  are 
still  trylni;  to  follow  that  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  That  is  why  I  had  to  oppose 
the  substitute  cominti  from  the  gentle- 
man's side,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
joins  me  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Any  time  a  bill  costs  $6 
billion,  we  are  not  exactly  following  the 
road  to  tax  reduction  and  economy. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  would  agree  that  any 
Federal  program  costs  money  and  some- 
body has  to  pay  for  it.  This  represents 
an  increase  in  taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  the  road  to 
economy,  is  it' 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
call  it  the  road  to  economy,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Last  year.  Congress  re- 
duced taxes  by  $11.5  billion,  and  now  it 
proposes  to  turn  around  and  increase 
taxes  by  $6  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  great  student  of  legislation  that 
he  is,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
includes  the  expenditure  of  approximate- 
ly $6  billion  but  provides  for  an  increase 
in  taxes  to  offset  this  $4  billion  and  more 
we  are  spending  but  of  the  ti-ust  fund. 


The  gentleman  is  not  accusing  me  of 
being  for  tax  reduction  one  year  and  rais- 
ing taxes  in  another  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  revenue  has  to 
come  from  .somewhere.  I  do  not  know 
how  el.se  I  could  figure  the  gentleman's 
position  today  as  compared  with  his  posi- 
tion in  cutting  taxes  last  year. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  any  idea 
as  to  how  many  people  will  be  put  on  the 
payroll  to  administer  this  program? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  certain  wheth- 
er it  will  be  in  a  12-  or  24-month  period, 
but  undoubtedly  in  assuming  the  initial 
responsibilities  which  are  imposed  upon 
the  Social  Security  Administration  under 
the  bill,  as  I  recall  there  would  have  to  be 
.somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500 
to  3,000  additional  employees  for  the 
basic  plan  and  at)out  the  same  number 
for  the  supplemental  plan  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  to  can-y 
out  this  program. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  recently  rccei\'ed  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Frank  Green,  of  Rushvillc,  Ind.,  a  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

The  questions  he  raises  are  worthy  of 
Members'  con.sideration. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
UusnvuLK.  Ind.. 

April  2,  1965. 
Congres.sman  R.m.imi  H\uvey. 
Capitol  Hill.  Wasliinpt<>7i.  D.C. 

Dkar  Congres.sman  Harvey:  There  are 
several  conditions  wlilch  will  be  created  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  6675  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention. 

1.  How  and  In  what  manner  cf  precedence 
will  available  beds  be  ivsslgned  to  those  In 
need  of  hospital  care? 

2.  Once  an  unoccupied  bed  In  the  hospital 
Is  assigned  In  the  appro\ed  way.  who  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  dlsmi.ssal? 

.\t  the  present  time,  the  average  stay  In 
our  Rush  County  Hospital  Is  7  days.  Under 
bin  H.R.  6675.  what  Is  to  prevent  this  oc- 
cupancy In  the  hospital  from  going  up  x 
niunber  of  days  to  tlie  limit  of  60  days  as 
provided  In  H.R.  6675? 

It  l.s  now  a  fact  that  by  only  using  beds  the 
minimum  number  of  days  we  are  still  imable 
to  accommodate  our  paying  needy  sick. 
What  will  liappen  when  they  have  It  guar- 
anteed by  Government  finance? 

Who  will  have  to  say  that  the  bed  should 
be  vacated  when  not  really  needed?  Who 
will  say  this  or  that  patient  must  get  up  and 
go  home,  shi.'irt  of  the  full  utilization  as 
guaranteed  by  law? 

There  cannot  be  a  nonmedical  committee 
In  control  of  dismissals  for  here  may  be  a 
very  touchy  area.  There  Is  no  hospital  com- 
mittee of  doctors,  or  hospital  personnel,  or 
management  able  to  do  this  Job.  Only  a 
physician  who  knows  the  patient's  condi- 
tion and  who  Is  willing  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility Is  really  able  to  say  when  a 
patient  may  be  sent  home  against  their 
wishes. 

But  reprisal  or  fear  of  reprisal  is  a  rea- 
son why  the  committee  Idea  of  usage  of  beds 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  Dismissal  of  any 
patient  who  wants  to  stay  might  lead  to  a 
suit  against  the  physician  or  hospital  for 
abandonment  or  neglect. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  here  an  upset  of 
reasonable  humane  and  orderly  procedures 


that  will  be  bad  for  all  concerned.  It  could 
destroy  the  present  fine  patient-doctor  rela- 
tlonshlp. 

To  disrupt  this  fine  doctor-patient  rela- 
tlonshlp  or  use  It  to  ball  out  a  bad  arrange^ 
ment  would  be  Imprudent  when  It  could  b« 
avoided  or  controlled  before  the  contract  for 
service  Is  entered  Into  and  guaranteed  by 
national  law. 

A  contract  for  .service  between  a  patient 
and  a  hospital  and  physician  should  arrange 
for  the  control  of  overstaying  the  time 
needed  for  the  necessary  care  of  the  patient 
Overuse  of  a  bed  by  a  patient  beyond  the 
time  needed  for  necessary  care  .should  place 
tills  excessive  cost  on  the  patient.  This 
would  then  give  bargaining  power  to  the 
institution  to  control  and  better  use  avail- 
able  bed  space  for  others  who  need  hos- 
pitalization. 

Any  body  politic  when  attempting  to  do 
good  must  surely  be  aware  of  the  obvious 
rebound  from  joy  to  resentment  when  the 
offered  becomes  Impossible  only  because  of 
lU-laycd  plans. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Green,  M.D. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  newspaper  clipping  date- 
lincd  Washington,  D.C,  which  says, 
speaking  of  the  jjroposed  erection  of  a 
social  security  building  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  that  it  will  cost  $722,400.  Ap- 
parently preiJarations  are  already  being 
made  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  group  of  employees 
would  not  all  be  located  in  Minnesota  or 
Washington.  They  would  be  in  the  gen- 
tleman's State  of  Iowa  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  leads  me  to  ask 
how  many  employees  will  be  added  as  a 
result  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Between  2,500  and  2,700 
additional,  I  think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  they  would 
not  all  be  located  in  Minneapolis.  Con- 
tinuing this  news  story,  we  are  told  that 
there  will  be  a  20-percent  increase  in 
the  social  security  payroll.  What  is  the 
reason,  and  is  that  under  the  committee 
bill  if  enacted? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  not  amount  to 
a  20-percent  increase.  There  are  over 
25,000  employees  already. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  of  last  February 
there  were  34,783  persons  on  thejaayroll 
of  the  social  security  setup. 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  20-percent  increase 
would  add  about  7,000. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  will  not  amount  to  that  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  where  the 
newsmen  get  this  information. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  know 
sometime  where  all  the  information  that 
is  written  is  produced. 

I  raised  the  question  in  the  committee 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
as  to  what  employees  would  be  involved 
if  we  proceeded  as  we  did.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  in  reposing  responsibility 
on  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
he  told  me  it  would  be  a  maximum  of 
around  2,700  employees  for  the  basic 
program. 

Now  had  we  gone  the  other  way, 
I  would  call  to  my  friend's  atten- 
tion, and  set  up  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent agency  to  administer  it,  it  piob- 
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ably  would  have  taken  2,500  to  3,000  em- 

''TgROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
has  the  right  estimate  of  the  increased 
number  of  employees. 

Mr  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield,  I  do  believe  I  may  be  uninten- 
tionally misleading  the  gentleman  and, 
of  course,  I  would  not  do  that  for  any- 

jjr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  get  the  facts 
straight.  This  may  be  nearer  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  With  re- 
spect to  the  basic  plan,  anywhere  be- 
tween 2,500  to  3,000  employees  would 
be  needed.  That  is  what  I  was  talking 
about.  I  was  overlooking  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  an  additional  adminis- 
trative problem  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram that  we  wrote  in,  taken  from  the 
idea  of  "voluntary"  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes! . 
There  would  be  additional  employees 
involved  in  that  and  they  might  run  any- 
where from  2,500  to  3.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  would  bring  it 
pretty  close  to  a  7,000  increase? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  not  bring  it  up 
to  quite  7,000— no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  would  not  be  very 
far  from  that,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
inan. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  point  is  this — if  I 
can  get  the  gentleman  to  see  my  point — 
by  using  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, undoubtedly,  we  bring  about  the 
creation  of  fewer  jobs  than  if  we  gave 
it  to  an  entirely  different  and  newly 
established  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion since  the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet. 
How  much  longer  do  you  anticipate  going 
on  this  evening  in  order  to  get  the  T.  & 
T.  Club,  the  out-on-Thursday,  back-on- 
Tuesday  Club  on  the  road  this  week? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  not  for  that  purpose 
at  all  that  we  are  here  this  evening.  I 
want  to  get  the  gentleman  straight  on 
that.  We  are  simply  ti-ying  to  give  as 
many  Members  as  possible  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  might  be  something 
going  on  this  evening — I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  repeat  performance 
at  the  Ebony  Table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  certain  of  any- 
thing going  on  this  afternoon.  I  have 
not  been  invited.  Now  if  there  is.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  advise  me. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Burke]. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
particular  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
provision  of  H.R.  6675  under  which 
benefits  will  be  paid  to  children  age  18 
to  22  who  are  in  full-time  school  attend- 
ance. This  is  an  especially  fine  and  for- 
ward-looking provision.  It  v/ill  extend 
the  survivorship  protection  of  the  social 
security  program  and  enhance  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  we  offer  our  young 
people. 

A  child  who  has  lost  parental  support 
through  the  retirement,  disability  or 
death  of  his  mother  or  father  is  con- 
sidered dependent  under  the  present  so- 
cial security  program  if  he  is  under 
age  18  or  if  he  has  a  disability  which 


began  before  he  reached  age  18.  I 
strongly  concur  in  the  committee's  view 
that  a  child  who  is  in  full-time  school 
attendance  after  reaching  age  18  is  simi- 
larly dependent.  It  is  simply  not  realis- 
tic today  to  stop  a  child's  benefits  on  his 
18th  birthday  and  tell  him  that  he  is  now 
presumed  to  be  able  to  go  to  work  and 
to  support  himself.  While  some  chil- 
dren can  and  do  become  economically 
independent  by  the  time  they  are  18, 
most  children  cannot  be  financially  in- 
dependent at  18  because  they  have  not 
finished  high  school,  and  they  must  look 
for  a  living  to  an  economy  that  has  little 
use  for  the  untrained,  unskilled,  and 
uneducated  worker.  It  is  time  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  the  situation,  that  this 
situation  will  continue,  and  that  a  child 
who  has  reached  age  18  and  is  still  con- 
tinuing his  education  is  as  dependent  on 
social  security  benefits  to  replace  lost 
parental  support  as  he  was  when  he  was 
younger. 

Under  the  bill  about  295,000  children 
age  18  to  22  would  get  benefits  this  Sep- 
tember, when  the  school  year  begins. 
In  a  full  year  these  benefits  will  add  up 
to  $195  million.  Many  of  these  young- 
sters would  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
ediKation  without  the  benefits  this  bill 
will  provide.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  them  and  to  their  parents,  so  many  of 
whom  have  written  to  us  asking  that  the 
benefits  be  continued. 

THE    ECONOMIC    IMPACT    OF    H.R.    6675 

When  we  consider  social  security  we 
tend  to  focus  on  its  effect  on  people  as 
individuals — the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual retired  worker,  disabled  worker, 
widow,  and  orphan — and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  For  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  first  and  foremost  a  program 
that  affects  almost  every  American  fam- 
ily In  a  very  personal  way  and  under 
changed  circumstances — when  the  work- 
er retires  because  of  age  or  disability  or 
when  the  family  loses  him  in  death. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  social 
security.  In  providing  an  assured  and 
regular  income  currently  to  20  million 
of  the  most  economically  vulnerable  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation,  it  provides  a  steady 
source  of  consumer  demand  that  helps 
prevent  deflation.  Let  us  consider  the 
bill  before  us  today  from  this  standpoint. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  affecting  cash 
benefit  payments  will  become  effective 
this  year;  the  across-the-board  benefit 
increase  and  benefits  for  children  in 
school  up  to  age  22  will  be  effective  from 
the  start  of  the  year,  and  most  of  the 
other  changes  will  be  effective  in  the  sec- 
ond month  after  enactment.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  changes  will  increase 
benefit  disbursements  under  the  program 
by  $1.5  billion  over  the  amount  that 
would  be  paid  out  in  1965  under  present 
law.  In  1966,  when  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  affecting  the  cash  benefits  will 
be  in  operation  for  the  full  year,  an  esti- 
mated $2.1  billion  will  be  paid  out  in 
benefits  over  the  amount  that  would  be 
paid  out  under  present  law.  In  addition, 
an  estimated  $1  billion  will  be  paid  out 
under  the  basic  hospital  insurance  plan, 
and  $200  to  $300  million  under  the  vol- 
untary supplementary  health  insurance 
plan,  in  the  last  6  months  of  1966.  In 
1967,  the  first  full  year  in  which  all  of 


these  benefit  provisions  will  be  in  effect 
for  a  full  year,  an  estimated  $2.4  billion 
will  be  paid  out  in  benefits  imder  the 
cash  benefits  program  over  the  amount 
that  would  be  paid  out  under  present 
law,  an  estimated  $2.2  billion  will  be 
paid  out  under  the  new  hospital  insur- 
ance program,  and  $700  million  to  $1.2 
billion  will  be  paid  out  under  the  volun- 
taiT  supplementary  health  insurance 
plan.  All  of  these  fvmds  will  be  paid 
either  for  health  care  services  or  as  in- 
come to  beneficiaries,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  will  use  it  to  meet  their  day-to-day 
living  expenses.  Thus. the  bill  will  not 
only  increase  the  effect  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  as  a  source  of  assured  pur- 
chasing over  the  long  run,  but  will  pro- 
vide an  immediate  boost  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy in  the  next  several  years. 

This  economic  stimulus  will,  of  course, 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  addi- 
tional social  security  taxes  that  will  be 
collected  under  the  bill.  However,  this 
counterbalancing  effect  is  limited  by  two 
factors.  First,  the  new  social  security 
tax  rate  schedules  in  the  bill  have  been 
designed  to  avoid  the  excessive  build-up 
of  trust  fund  assets  that  would  take  place 
in  the  next  several  years  under  present 
law  by  providing  for  a  more  gradual 
attainment  of  the  full  rates  needed  to 
support  the  program  over  the  long-range 
future. 

In  1965  the  amount  paid  in  cash  ben- 
efits will  increase  by  an  estimated  $1.5 
billion  without  any  increase  in  social  se- 
curity tax  payments  over  the  amount 
that  would  be  paid  under  present  law. 
In  1966  the  estimated  increase  in  bene- 
fit payments  over  the  amount  estimated 
under  present  law,  including  the  bene- 
fits paid  under  the  new  hospital  insur- 
ance program,  will  be  about  $3.1  billion, 
while  the  additional  amount  collected  in 
social  security  taxes  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $2.2  billion.  In  1967  the  increase 
in  benefit  payments  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $4.6  billion  over  the  amount  ex- 
pected under  present  law,  while  the  addi- 
tional amount  to  be  collected  in  social 
security  taxes  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$3.7  billion. 

The  other  factor  limiting  the  effect  of 
the  higher  social  security  taxes  in  coun- 
terbalancing the  economic  stimulus  of 
the  increase  in  benefits  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  beneficiaries  who  would  receive 
the  additional  income  generally  must  use 
all  of  their  disposable  income  to  meet 
their  day-to-day  living  expenses,  the 
workers  and  employers  who  would  pay 
the  additional  taxes  use  only  part  of 
their  disposable  income  for  inrunediate 
consumption.  As  a  result,  even  that  part 
of  the  additional  benefits  paid  out  under 
the  bill  that  is  offset  by  higher  social  se- 
cm-ity  taxes  will  tend  to  increase  con- 
sumer demand. 

While  our  main  concern  in  enacting 
this  bill  then,  is  the  welfare  of  the  mil- 
lions of  American  families  who  look  to 
the  social  security  program  for  protection 
af  ainst  dependency  and  want  when  the 
worker's  earnings  are  cut  off  by  retire- 
ment, disability,  or  death,  a  side  effect 
of  its  enactment  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  American  economy.  The  bill  will  not 
only  add  to  the  social  security  program's 
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long-range  effect  of  providing  a  regular 
flow  of  consumer  demand  among  the 
aged,  ttie  disabled,  the  widowed,  and 
orphaned  of  the  Nation,  but  will  also  pro- 
vide an  immediate  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy that  will  help  us  sustain  our  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  next  several  years. 

It  is  important  to  stress  these  facts, 
because  this  is  not  an  entire  drain  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This 
money  is  going  into  the  economy.  The 
Government  will  reach  back  and  get 
part  of  the  money  and  keep  the  money 
in  circulation,  whicly-will  keep  our  econ- 
omy going,  while  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  our  aged. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Secrest]. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill.  H.R.  6675,  which  has  re- 
placed the  old  so-called  medicare  bill, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  legislation 
to  come  before  the  Congress  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill,  designed 
to  benefit  millions  of  our  citizens  65  years 
of  age  and  over,  will  also  benefit  doctors, 
hospitals,  and  insurance  companies.  In 
my  opinion,  this  bill  will  greatly  accel- 
erate the  sale  of  additional  hospital  and 
medical  insurance  just  as  record  sales 
of  retirement  insurance  followed  enact- 
ment of  the  original  social  security  law. 

I  was  in  Congress  ar^id  supported  the 
original  social  security  legislation  in 
1935.  I  supported  and  voted  in  1950  for 
the  proposal  to  place  independent  busi- 
nessmen under  social  security.  I  was  a 
leader  in  the  fight  in  1954  to  get  farmers 
the  same  benefits  under  social  security 
that  had  for  years  been  enjoyed  by  fac- 
tory workers  and  others.-" 

With  such  a  longtime  interest  in  this 
legislation,  I  am  anxious  that  Congress 
do  nothing  that  will  endanger  the  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  system.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  a  young  man  20 
years  of  age  today  will  find  the  system 
as  solid  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  when 
he  is  ready  to  retire  many  years  from 
now. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  made 
a  wonderful  decision  when  it  let  the 
regular  social  security  system  alone  and 
set  up  a  separate  tax  and  trust  fund  for 
the  hospital  insurance  provided  under 
this  bill.  Hospital  insurance  stands  on 
its  own  two  feet  wholly  apart  from  the 
regular  retirement  provisions  of  the 
long-existing  Social  Security  Act.  This 
is  the  way  it  should  be.  Neither  pro- 
gram can  weaken  the  other.  Both  will 
be  sound  and  dependable. 

Under  this  bill,  a  new  title  is  added 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for 
basic  hospital  care  to  be  financed  by  a 
comparatively  moderate  contribution  by 
employers  and  employees.  For  persons 
65  and  above,  60  days  of  inpatient  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  for  each  spell  of 
illness.  The  patient  pays  the  first  $40 
of  his  hospital  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  hospital 
service,  drugs  and  biologicals  will  be 
provided.  Under  this  title  of  the  bUl, 
private  duty  nurses  and  the  first  3  pints 
of  blood  are  not  furnished.    For  each 


spell  of  illness,  from  20  to  100  days  of 
posthospital  care  in  a  nonhospital  facil- 
ity will  be  provided. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  for  a  20-day  period. 
The  patient  will  pay  $20  for  each  diag- 
nostic study  and  the  remainder  will  be 
paid  under  the  basic  hospital  plan. 
After  the  patient  returns  home,  the  basic 
plan  will  pay  for  100  visits  to  provide 
him  posthospital  care,  home  health 
services,  including  intermittent  nursing 
care,  therapy,  and  part-time  services  of 
a  home  health  aid.  This  will  include 
speech  therapy  for  those  who$e  illness 
results  in  impairment  of  speech.  The 
cost  of  services  under  the  basic  hospital 
plan  for  people  not  under  social  se- 
curity will  be  financed  from  general 
revenues. 

In  addition  to  hospital  care,  the  bill 
establishes  a  voluntary  supplemental 
plan  to  provide  payment  to  physicians 
for  services  rendered  in  the  hospital, 
the  office,  or  the  home.  Such  payments 
will  include  diagnostic  X-ray  and  lab- 
oratory tests,  electrocardiograms,  basal 
metabolism  readings,  and  X-ray,  radium, 
and  radioactive  isotope  therapy.  Pre- 
scriptions are  not  covered  but  drugs  fur- 
nished by  the  doctor  are  provided. 

When  used  in  the  patient's  home,  this 
section  of  the  bill  will  pay  rental  for  iron 
lungs,  oxygen  tents,  hospital  beds,  and 
wheelchairs.  It  will  also  provide  for 
artificial  legs,  arms,  eyes,  and  so  forth. 
Under  this  plan,  80  percent  of  medical 
costs  will  be  paid  for  each  calendar  year 
after  payment  by  the  patient  of  the  first 
$50  of  his  total  yearly  medical  bills.  The 
cost  of  this  voluntary  supplemental  plan 
will  be  $3  per  month  for  each  individual 
who  enrolls.  For  those  under  social  se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement,  this 
amount  will  be  deducted  from  his  regu- 
lar check.  A  person  65  or  over  will  be 
able  to  deduct  all  medical  and  hospital 
expenses  in  excess  of  3  percent  of  his 
gross  income.  This  will  result  in  limited 
recovery  of  the  Government's  premium 
contributions. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  7-percent  in- 
crease in  all  social  security  payments, 
and  in  eveiy  case  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  individual's  cost  for  his  insurance. 
The  Federal  Government,  from  the  gen- 
eral treasury,  will  pay  an  additional  $3 
premium  on  each  person  who  signs  up 
for  the  insur^ce.  It  is  expected  that 
insurance  under  this  voluntary  plan  will 
be  furnished  by  Blue  Cross  and  private 
insurance  companies.  Persons  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security  could  make  peri- 
odic payments  of  their  half  of  the  pre- 
mivun.  The  whole  package  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  now  provided  by  law  for 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  hospital  care 
and  providing  substantial  payment  to- 
ward medical  bills,  this  legislation  con- 
tains many  other  excellent  features. 

For  instance,  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
expanded  medical  assistance  is  provided 
for  aged  persons  who  are  indigent  and 
help  is  extended  to  needy  dependent  chil- 
dren, blind  persons,  and  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  persons  who  qualify 
for  assistance  under  the  Act. 


Each  indigent  old  person  will  be  judged 
by  his  own  resources.  The  income  of  his 
children  will  no  longer  bar  him  from 
benefits.  Ohio  is  not  now  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  but  each  State  is  given 
until  June  30.  1967,  to  qualify  for  tliis 
vastly  expanded  program  which  includes 
in-patient  hospital  services,  out-patient 
hospital  services,  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services,  skilled  nursing  home  services, 
and  physicians  services  either  in  a  phy- 
sician's  office,  the  patient's  home,  or  a 
skilled  nursing  home. 

The  whole  Kerr-Mills  program  is  vast- 
ly expanded  by  increasing  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  by  some  $200 
million  each  year.  The  bill  also  expands 
the  program  for  maternal  and  cliild 
health,  crippled  children  and  health  care 
for  needy  children.  It  also  includes 
grants  for  mental  retardation  planning. 

In  this  bill  many  excellent  amend- 
ments are  made  to  the  existing  Social 
Security  Act.  In  addition  to  the  7-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  payments, 
the  maximum  family  benefits  under  so- 
cial security  will  be  gradually  raised  from 
the  present  $254  limit  to  $368  effective  in 
1971. 

Under  present  law,  payment  for  chil- 
dren's insurance  ceases  at  age  18.  This 
bill  raises  the  age  to  22  providing  the 
child  is  attending  public  or  accredited 
schools,  including  a  vocational  school  or 
a  college,  as  a  full-time  student.  The 
new  age  limit  of  22  also  applies  to  chil- 
dren of  deceased  retired  or  disabled 
workers.  It  is  estimated  that  295,000 
children  will  benefit  under  this  provision 
in  1965. 

Another  amendment  will  permit  wid- 
ows to  receive  retirement  benefits  at  age 
60  at  slightly  reduced  rates.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  185,000  widows  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  provision  in  1966. 

Another  excellent  amendment  applies 
to  the  disability  program.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  a  worker  cannot  retire  unless  his 
disability  is  expected  to  result  in  death  or 
to  be  of  long,  continued  and  indefinite 
duration.  This  new  bill  would  make  an 
insured  worker  eligible  for  disability 
benefits  if  he  has  been  totally  disabled 
throughout  a  continuous  period  of  6  cal- 
endar months.  Benefits  will  be  payable 
for  the  last  month  of  the  6  months'  wait- 
ing period  and  for  subsequent  months 
until  recovery  from  the  disability.  It  is 
estimated  that  155,000  workers  and  in- 
dividuals will  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment. 

Also,  under  present  law,  no  worker 
can  retire  under  social  security  without 
a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of  coverage. 
The  new  law  will  permit  a  person  72 
years  of  age  or  over  to  qualify  for  social 
security  with  three  quarters  of  coverage 
acquired  at  any  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  in  1937. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  a  widow 
who  will  be  72  or  over  in  1966  will  be 
eligible  for  social  security  payments  if 
her  husband  died  or  reached  the  age  of 
65  in  1954  or  earlier.  This  liberalization 
will  benefit  many  widows. 

The  bill  also  liberalizes  the  social  se- 
curity earned  income  limitation.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  retired  under  social  se- 
curity will  be  permitted  to  earn  $2,400 
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ner  year  and  lose  only  $600  annually  in 
his  social  security  pay.  This  is  far  more 
liberal  than  the  present  law. 

Another  provision  deals  with  divorced 
women.  Too  often  a  divorce  will  leave 
a  wife  of  long  standing  without  social 
security  retirement.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide retirement  to  a  divorced  wife  at  the 
age  of  62  if  she  was  married  to  the  hus- 
band at  least  20  years  before  the  date  of 
the  divorce.  It  also  provides  that  a 
vi'ife's  benefits  will  not  terminate  when 
a  woman  and  her  husband  are  divorced 
if  the  marriage  has  been  in  effect  for 
20  years.  .  . 

The  bill  has  another  good  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  small  farmers  with 
relatively  low  incomes.  If  a  farmer  has 
a  gross  income  of  $2,400  or  less,  he  can 
pay  his  social  security  tax  on  two-thirds 
of  his  gross  earnings  rather  than  his  net 
earnings.  This  will  enable  the  small 
farmer  to  retire  with  a  larger  social  se- 
curity pension. 

The  bill  also  exempts  self-employed 
members  of  the  Amish  and  other  re- 
ligious sects  from  payment  of  social  se- 
curity taxes  upon  application  and  by 
signing  a  waiver  of  benefit  rights. 

Self-employed  physicians  and  interns 
are  brought  under  coverage  of  the  social 
security  act  for  the  first  time. 

Long  ago  I  stated  that  I  could  not 
support  a  bill  that  would  place  doctors 
on  the  Federal  payroll  or  take  from  a 
patient  the  right  to  pick  his  own  doctor 
and  his  own  hospital.  This  bill  in  no  way 
violates  these  principles.  The  insurance 
from  which  doctors  will  receive  their 
customary  fee  is  voluntary  and  the  tra- 
ditional practice  of  medicine  is  not 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  This  is  an 
excellent  bill,  and  I  have  attempted  to 
discuss  the  major  provisions  in  it. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  when  the  old  and  sick,  who  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  wandering  tribe, 
were  given  a  3  days'  supply  of  food  and 
left  on  the  trail  to  die.  Never  in  the 
history  of  mankind  has  a  generation 
heard  so  clearly  and  responded  so  mag- 
nificently to  the  commandment  to 
•'Honor  th:y  father  and  thy  mother,  as  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee; 
that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and 
that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 
For  the  older  people  of  this  Nation  and 
many,  many  others  this  bill  is  a  sonic 
boom  of  decency,  hope,  and  respect. 
Never  have  I  voted  for  any  legislation 
with  more  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6675)  "to  provide  a  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplemen- 
tary health  benefits  program  and  an 
expanded  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance, to  increase  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 


system,  to  improve  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,"  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M.  ON 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  8 

[  Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 

o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  market- 
ing quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  to- 
bacco price  support  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr  Talmadge,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


for  the  personal  efforts  she  has  under- 
taken in  this  project  to  magnify  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  the  Mall. 

The  proposed  planting  of  these  addi- 
tional cherry  trees  will  most  certainly 
serve  to  cement  further  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  all  Americans  and  the 
people  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  joins  me  in  this  sincere  expres- 
sion of  heartfelt  gratitude. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  state 
that  it  has  been  a  personal  privilege  for 
me  to  visit  with  Ambassador  Takeuchi 
and  his  lovely  wife,  and  I  have  been  en- 
riched and  impressed  with  their  dedica- 
tion and  support  of  ideals  so  common  to 
those  democratic  principles  that  made 
our  two  countries  great. 


EARLY 


APPRECIATION     TO     AMBASSADOR 
FROM  JAPAN  FOR  OFFER  TO  PRE- 
SENT   NATION'S    CAPITAL    WITH 
4,000    CHERRY    TREES 
Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rpm&rks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pur- 
pose in  rising  is  to  extend  a  warm  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  Ambassador 
from  Japan  for  his  kind  offer  to  present 
our  Nation's  Capital  with  another  beau- 
tiful forest  of  some  4,000  cherry  trees  to 
border  the  Washington  Monument. 

I  know  that  we  speak  the  sentiments 
of  all  Americans  in  expressing  our  deep- 
est gratitude  to  Ambassador  Ryuji  Take- 
uchi for  this  friendly  gesture  he  has 
made  in  behalf  of  Premier  Eisaku  Sato 
and  all  the  people  of  Japan. 

Through  the  years  the  beautiful  blos- 
soms of  the  cherry  trees  that  bloom  so 
magnificently  at  this  time  of  the  year 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  our 
Nation's  grand  Mall.  No  shrine  about 
us  so  beautifully  symbolizes  the  ever- 
glowing  friendship  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  appropriate,  too, 
that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
a  special  thanks  and  commendation  to 
our  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson, 


LAUNCHING    OF    COMSAT'S 
BIRD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  was  privileged  to  witness  by 
closed-circuit  television  at  the  headquar- 
ters  of    the   Communications   Satellite 
Corp.  here  in  Washington,  the  launch- 
ing of  Comsat's  Early  Bird.  The  launch- 
ing   of    this    communications    satellite 
constitutes  a  milestone  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  worldwide  satellite  communi- 
cations   system    contemplated    by    the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  remember  the  policy  battle  which 
preceded  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. You  may  recall  that  this  battle 
was  fought  so  heatedly  in  the  other  body 
that  a  prolonged  discussion — sometimes 
referred  to  as  filibuster — ensued  with 
regard  to  the  policies  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress. 

President  Kennedy  approved  this  leg- 
islation on  August  31,  1962.    It  provides 
for  a  very  unusual  private  corporation 
created  by  the  Congress,  owned  50-50  by 
communications   common   carriers   and 
public  stockholders.    Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States 
nominates  three  directors  to  sit  with  the 
other  directors  elected  by  the  stockhold- 
ers.   In  other  words,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides for  unusual  teamwork  between  the 
private  and  public  sector  in  this  country. 
In  order  to  make  a  worldwide  satellite 
communications  system  a  reality,  team- 
work, however,  is  required  not  only  here 
at   home   but   also   among   all   nations 
interested  in  participating  in  this  world- 
wide communications  system.    In  order 
to  achieve  this  objective  first  of  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  allocation 
of  radio  frequencies  to  be  used  for  com- 
munications satellite  purposes.   This  was 
achieved  by  the  Space  Radio  Communi- 
cations Conference  held  in  Geneva  in  the 
fall  of  1963  and  I  had  the  great  honor 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  that  Conference. 
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Following  that  Conference,  interna- 
tional negotiations  ensued  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional consortium  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  the  initial  stages  of  the  world- 
wide satellite  system.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions who  participated  in  these  negotia- 
tions that  their  will  to  succeed  was  able 
to  overcome  all  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  interna- 
tional operation. 

The  launching  of  the  Early  Bird  satel- 
lite yesterday  was  a  technical  miracle 
not  because  it  was  unusual  in  any  re- 
spect, but  because  within  a  relatively 
few  years  the  launching  of  communica- 
tions satellites  has  become  a  routine 
technical  maneuver  executed  to  perfec- 
tion. A  greater  miracle  perhaps  was  the 
circumstance  that  45  nations  have  co- 
operated to  launch  this  satellite  as  a 
result  of  their  joint  efforts  to  create 
improved  international  telecommunica- 
tions. 

In  the  coming  weeks  tests  will  be  con- 
ducted with  regard  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  Early  Bird  satellite.  Some 
of  these  tests  will  make  possible  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  television  pro- 
grams between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Following  these  tests  the  satel- 
lite may  be  used  occasionally  for  the 
transmission  of  television  programs,  but 
primarily  its  function  will  be  to  supply 
communications  facilities  for  voice,  re- 
cord, and  data  transmission.  This  satel- 
lite will  provide  badly  needea  additional 
circuits  for  these  purposes  since  the 
existing  undersea  cables  are  badly  over- 
loaded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  the  House  on  this  successful  launch- 
ing and  I  feel  that  our  committee  and 
this  House  have  been  vindicated  once 
again  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962  which 
constitutes  the  basis  on  which  the  pres- 
ent success  has  been  built.  Of  course, 
these  fine  achievements  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  outstanding 
work  done  by  Mr.  Welch,  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Dr.  Charyk.  president 
of  Comsat,  to  whom  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations. 


HALF-TRAINED  AMERICAN  PERSON- 
NEL   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  call- 
ing today  for  an  investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  because  I  have  learned 
of  the  shocking  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  no  more  than  six  State  De- 
partment F>eople  in  Vietnam  who  can 
speak  the  local  dialect. 

I  have  visited  Vietnam  twice  during 
the  past  year.  On  each  occasion  I  re- 
turned with  increased  alarm  at  our  de- 
teriorating position  there. 


Last  week,  a  group  of  Congressmen  in- 
cluding myself  were  briefed  by  officials 
from  the  Department  of  State.  In  light 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
we  are  pouring  into  Vietnam  each  day, 
I  asked  these  people  to  what  extent  we 
have  direct  language  communication 
with  the  average  Vietnamese  outside  of 
Saigon. 

The  ansv;er  is  a  national  disgrace. 

After  10  years  of  involvement,  we  still 
have  only  6  State  Department  people 
there  who  can  speak  the  local  dialect, 
and  only  25  currently  receiving  language 
training. 

The  Vietcong  and  the  Communists 
are  masters  of  persuasion  and  subtle  in- 
doctrination as  well  as  vicious  fighters. 
They  have  propaganda  teams  accom- 
panying every  combat  unit,  people  fluent 
and  facile  in  subverting  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  free  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  hope  to  bring 
peace  to  this  area  if  we  cannot  even 
communicate  directly  with  the  people  in 
the  provinces  whose  understanding  of 
our  purposes  and  commitment  is  vital, 
if  freedom  is  to  prevail. 

We  have  committed  our  prestige,  our 
wealth,  and  American  lives.  Yet,  we  have 
neglected  a  fundamental — we  have 
failed  to  train  our  people  to  get  our 
message  across — the  message  of  hope 
that  must  be  understood  if  freedom  is  to 
prevail  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  for  a  study 
of  this  inexplicable  situation.  I  want 
to  know  the  reason  why  the  Department 
of  State  has  overlooked  so  primary  a 
factor  in  the  tragic  war  that  has  en- 
grossed the  attention  and  concern  of  all 
Americans. 

That  Americans  in  Vietnam  cannot 
even  speak  the  language  of  the  people 
we  are  helping  is  appalling.  It  is  time 
the  American  people  knew  of  this 
amazing  situation. 


CONSOLIDATED      FARMERS      HOME 
ADMINISTRATION   ACT   OF   1961 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  to  provide: 

First.  An  authorization  for  the  Con- 
solidated.^rmers  Home  Administration 
to  participate  in  grants  and  loans  for 
waste  disposal  systems  under  the  same 
provisions  which  have  made  it  possible, 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, for  rural  areas  to  have  an  adequate 
water  system  and,  second,  to  specifically 
designate  rural  areas  with  a  population 
of  not  more  than  5,000  residents  as  com- 
munities, rather  than  the  present  ad- 
ministrative determination  of  2,500. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  include  for  the  attention  of  the  House 


the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: 

Summary — Monroe  Swimming  Pool 
Association 

A  $35,500  soil  and  water  association  loan 
Is  being  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  develop  a  recreational  area  at 
Union,  W.  Va.  The  loan  will  be  closed  on 
April  9.  1965. 

Construction  of  the  project  will  provide 
250  man-days  of  labor  for  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, masons,  and  other  construction 
workers  and  remove  4  acres  from  agricultural 
production.  Approximately  three  new  Jobs 
will  be  provided  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  area. 

The  loan  was  obtained  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  by  the  Monroe  Swim- 
ming Pool  Association,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion of  115  rural  families  living  in  and  near 
Union.  Members  will  pay  annual  dues  and 
fees  to  support  the  facility.  In  addition,  in- 
come will  be  received  from  fees  charged  of 
guests  and  a  concession  stand. 

Approximately  600  people  will  use  the  fa- 
cilities each  year,  association  officials  esti- 
mate. 

Loan  funds  will  finance  the  purchase  of 
land  previously  in  agricultural  production 
and  pay  the  costs  of  constructing  a  swim- 
ming pool,  bathhouse  and  other  related 
facilities. 

The  association  will  serve  the  communi- 
ties of  Union,  Sinks  Grove,  Pickaway,  Gap 
Mills,  Greenville,  and  surrounding  farm 
areas.  Approximately  3,000  people  live  In 
the  area  to  be  served. 

The  project  is  supported  by  the  Rotarians, 
Ruritans.  Home  Demonstration  Clubs,  Ma- 
sons, and  other  civic  clubs  in  this  area. 

Recreation  projects  of  this  type  boost 
rural  areas  development.  Such  endeavors 
bring  new  jobs  to  rural  communities  and 
provide  much  needed  recreational  facilities 
for  urban  and  rural  families.  In  addition, 
these  facilities  help  develop  the  type  of  rural 
community  that  encourages  young  people  to 
remain  in  their  hometown,  attracts  industry, 
and  promotes  tourism.  These  projects  also 
utilize  land  not  needed  for  crop  production. 

The  loan  will  be  repaid  over  a  25-year 
period.  Members  of  the  association  are  con- 
tributing $9,500  to  the  cost  of  the  project 
development. 

Officers  of  the  association  are:  H.  L.  Sar- 
ver,  Jr.,  president;  G.  C.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  vice 
president;  and  G.  C.  Shanklin,  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer,  all  of  Union,  W.  Va. 


Summary    of    Loan   Activities   of   Farmers 
Home     Administration — Fifth     Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia 
USD  A  Farmers  Home  Administration,  dur- 
ing   fiscal    1964,    made    111    loans    totaling 
$955,763   in   West  Virginia's  Fifth   Congres- 
sional District. 

These  loans  strengthened  family  farms 
and  rural  communities.  Assuming  that  each 
dollar  loaned  passed  through  at  least  five 
hands  as  It  was  spent  and  respent  these 
loans  had  a  cumulative  economic  impact  of 
$4,770,000.  In  addition,  the  funds  increased 
the  earning  capacity  of  family  farmers, 
broadened  the  tax  base,  made  rural  commu- 
nities even  more  attractive. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
gram has  been  greatly  expanded  and  im- 
proved during  the  past  4  years.  The  Agri- 
culture and  Housing  Acts  of  1961  and  1962. 
plus  new  leadership,  revitalized  every  phase 
of  its  operations. 

Most  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  from  funds  ad- 
vanced by  private  lenders  on  an  insured  basis 
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and  from  collections  of  loans  made  in  pre- 
vious years. 

farm  development,  improvement 
Some  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
funds  were  used  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  family  farmer  through  operating  and 
farm  ownership  loans.  A  total  of  57  farmers 
borrowed  $152,690  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  fiscal  1964  in  operating 
loans  to  pay  for  equipment,  feed,  seed,  live- 
stock for  other  farm  and  home  operating 
needs   and  to  refinance  chattel  debts. 

Farmers  received  $96,883  through  10  farm 
ownership  loans  to  enlarge,  develop  and  buy 
family  farms,  and  to  refinance  debts. 

Fifteen  farmers  and  rural  residents  re- 
ceived loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration touling  $161,800  to  build  or 
improve  their  homes  or  essential  farm  build- 
ines  In  addition,  a  loan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  individual  housing  unit  for  a 
senior  citizen  totaled  $5,100. 

Grants  to  40  low-income  rural  residents 
for  minor  repairs  and  improvements  to  ex- 
isting housing  totaled  $35,800. 

A  total  of  $202,700  was  advanced  for  rural 
housing  in  1964. 

emergency  loans 
Emergency  loans  amounting  to  $26,290 
were  made  to  26  farmers  to  assist  them  in 
maintaining  normal  farming  operations  fol- 
lowing natural  disasters. 
multipurpose  dam,  water  system  financed 
by  fha  credit 
A  group  of  more  than  2,400  rural  people  in 
West  Virginia's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
will  soon  be  served  by  the  water  system  be- 
ing constructed  in  Mercer  County's  Green 
Valley  and  Glenwood  communities  with  two 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  and  a 
community  facilities  administration  grant 
made  during  fiscal  1964.  The  borrowing 
group  was  the  Green  Valley-Glenwood  pub- 
lic service  district. 

A  $388,000  FHA  loan  and  a  $338,000  CFA 
grant  are  being  used  to  construct  and  Install 
the  water  system  while  a  $125,000  watershed 
loan  is  being  used  to  construct  a  multipur- 
pose dam  for  providing  a  source  of  water. 
These  loans  were  closed  during  April  1964. 

The  system— now  well  under  construc- 
tion—includes a  filtration  and  treatment 
plant,  a  booster  station,  storage  for  275,000 
gallons  of  water  and  20  miles  of  pipeline. 

ANOTHER    FHA    FINANCED    SYSTEM    BEING    BUILT 
IN     MERCER     COUNTY 

Over  4,300  farm  and  rural  residents  in  the 
Brush  Fork,  Bluewell  and  Montcalm  com- 
munities of  Mercer  County  in  West  Vir- 
ginia's Fifth  Congressional  District  will  soon 
be  enjoying  an  ample  supply  of  safe  water 
for  the  first  time  as  the  result  of  a  $768,460 
insured  loan  made  in  fiscal  1965. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  supervised 
credit  extended  the  Bluewell  public  service 
district  and  a  $481,500  community  facilities 
administration  grant  are  being  used  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  a  400-gallon-per- 
minute  capacity  purification  plant,  the  in- 
stallation of  a  75-gallon-per-minute  booster 
station,  a  2,000-gallon  storage  and  the  lay- 
ing of  some  22  miles  of  pipe.  Also  to  be 
constructed  are  two  storage  reservoirs  hav- 
ing a  total  capacity  of  close  to  52  million  gal- 
lons of  water. 

APPROVAL   GIVEN  TO   COMMUNITY   RECREATIONAL 
LOAN 

Monroe  Swimming  Pool  Association,  Union 
in  Monroe  County,  has  received  approval  for 
$35,500  in  Farmers  Home  Administration  su- 
pervised credit  to  finance  a  complete  out- 
door recreational  facility  including  a  swim- 
ming pool.  When  constructed,  this  recrea- 
tional center  will  Include  a  picnic  area  and 
tennis  court  and  will  serve  over  550  farm 
and  rural  residents. 


ALl.    FIFTH    CONGRESSIONAL     DISTRICT    COUNTIES 
T  SERVED    BY    FHA    OFFICES 


Yolo  Growers,  Inc.,  Woodland,  Calif., 
Mar.  26,  1965— Tomato  acreage 


ti'armers  Home  Administration  offices  serve 
all  rural  counties  in  West  Virginia's  Fifth 
District.  Loans  are  made  only  to  applicants 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  con- 
ventional lenders  and  are  accompanied  by 
technical  assistance  In  farm  and  financial 
management. 


Name 


FARM  LABOR  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
Yolo  Growers  Association. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  take  this  time 
to  comment  on  a  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred yesterday  on  the  issue  of  farm 
labor  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed 
of  our  program  out  there. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
last  year  I  said  that  we  paid  these  im- 
poverished foreign  workers  that  come  to 
our  State  at  the  rate  of  $1.35  an  hour, 
which  I  understand  is  about  35  cents  an 
hour  higher  than  the  national  average 
paid  to  such  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  use  60  percent  of  this 
bracero  force  in  the  harvesting  of  to- 
matoes in  California  and  one- third  of 
that  production  is  in  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent. 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  polled  my  district  last 
week  to  ascertain  the  current  attitude 
of  my  constituents  and  I  found  out  of 
14,866  acres  that  were  planted  for  the 
1963-64  crop  that  they  plan  to  plant 
this  year  10,230  acres,  provided  adequate 
assurances  are  forthcoming  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  that  a  supplemental  la- 
bor force  of  some  size  will  be  provided 
for  our  State. 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  those  Members  of 
the  House  who  think  that  these  pro- 
ducers are  all  large  corporate  growers— 
and  I  remind  them  that  this  survey 
covers  a  total  of  14,866  acres  or  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  tomato  acreage 
planted  last  year— I  insert  the  following 
tabulation,  together  with  the  covering 

Letter: 

Yolo  Growers.,  Inc., 
Woodland,  Calif..  March  26, 1965. 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  We  are  enclosing,  for  yotur  In- 
formation, a  survey  just  concluded  by  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  pointing  out  the  contem- 
plated tomato  acreage  to  be  planted  this  year 
by  members  of  this  association. 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  a  31-per- 
eent  reduction  under  last  year's  acreage  and 
covers  growers  who  last  year  planted  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  county's  total 

acreage. 

We  win  continue  to  keep  you  advised  as 
Changes  occur,  which  we  feel  certain  will 
happen,  as  the  situation  becomes  more  set- 

;led. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ruben  J.  Lopez, 
Secretary -Manager. 


D.  Arpumedo 
G.  L.  A\-iUa 
M.  R.  A\-ilia 

N'.  Aoki — 

T.  Barrios — 

Hucliipnani  &  Hughes 
T.  L.  Biirke 
R.  L.  Button 


("hew  Bros.. 
T.  Combs... 
J.Conlrrras 
Daniclson  &  Danielson 
l>anisrn  Bros 
Dela  Torres  Bros 
V.  Krikscn 
L.  Evtland 
M.  B.  Florcs 

Fratis  &  Shimada. 
Donald  Fotip 
M .  Sandoval 
Harlan  ii  Dumars 

Hatanaka  Bros 
Hoidrick  Farms,  Inc 

N.  llitonii — 

1'.  lloppiii 
K.  How  aid 
J.  Jiickson 
Kd  Janp..- 
C.  Kirisura 
Lend  Fiirnis 
L.  Knight  Co 

r.  Low --.. 

Mo<k  &  Lemaitre 

Mitriinelli  Bros 

K.  Matsumoto 

H.  S.  .Malsumura  &  Son 

Juno  Morita 

T.  Y.  .Morita 

S.  Nakapaki. 

Xishi  Bros 

Orth  Bro: 

Ojima  Farms 

Mas  Ojima 

Parilla  Farms 

J.  Pona...  -- — 

M .  I'erevTa 

R.  \V.  Pollock 

Hurley  Roiiiinper 

Roth  Bros 

R.  Runisey 

Sliimada  Bros 

Sagara  Bros - --        2d0 

T.  Sakata  (Sakata  Bros.) 

P.  Steplicus  &  Son 

H.  Takiinoto 

Ed  UUirch 

Jim  Ward 

F.  Warner 

M.  Wakida 

Ci.  B.  Weiss,  Jr 

Wetzel  Bros 

Don  Wilson 

E.  N.  Winters. 

Joe  Yeunp 

Carl  Hahn 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co 

Total 


'  These  growers  upon  being  contacted  indicated  they 
would  not  plant  any  acreage  unless  assured  of  labor 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  A  few  growers  have  committed 
themselves  to  some  acreage  hut  will  follow  the  same 
policy  as  above  on  the  acreage  indicated.  The  actual 
conimitinent  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (  ). 

The  remainder  of  the  growers  listed  will  plant  or  have 
planted  the  number  of  acres  indicated  imder  1965. 

66  raenil)ers  farming  in  Yolo  Comity  were  contacted 
out  of  total  of  7.5  or  88  percent. 

According  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  approsi- 
matelv  30,(KW  acres  were  planted  m  ^  olo  County  in  i»m. 

This  <;urvey  covers  a  total  of  14.S66  acres  or  approxi- 
matelv  50  percent  of  the  tomato  acreage  planted  last  year. 

The"  acreage  this  year  of  the  growers  who  planted  the 
above-mentioned  14,866  acres  is  down  to  10,230  acres  or  ft 
drop  of  31  percent. 


AN  HONEST,  EXTRA  EFFORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  and  read  with  great  interest 
the  many  comments  that  have  been 
made  in  this  body  and  in  the  press  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  making  available 
agricultural  labor  for  our  farmers.  It 
distresses  me  that  there  are  those  who 
take  a  very  authoritative  view  of  the 
matter  when  their  knowledge  is  confined 
to  just  one  segment  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem. 

The  shortage  of  agricultural  labor, 
both  present  and  anticipated,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  large,  corporate  farms.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  family  farm,  the 
farm  with  the  small  to  modest  income, 
the  farm  that  cannot  afford  the  high  cost 
of  mechanization  that  will  sufTer  if 
manual  labor  is  not  available. 

When  I  speak  of  the  farm  laborer.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  all 
producers  that  I  know  of  would  prefer 
to  hire  qualified  domestic  farm  labor  if 
it  is  available.  I  use  the  word  "qualified" 
for  a  vei-y  good  reason.  Today's  farm 
laborer  must  have  more  to  offer,  other 
than  the  fact  that  he  happens  to  be 
unemployed.  Physical  stamina,  manual 
dexterity,  attitude  toward  work,  and 
proper  motivation  are  all  essential  quali- 
ties that  every  producer  has  the  right  to 
expect  in  his  workers  if  he  is  to  maintain 
an  efficient  and  competitive  operation  in 
an  industiy  where  the  margin  of  profit 
is  no  more  certain  than  the  weather. 

As  one  who  has  dealt  directly  with 
this  matter  of  agricultural  labor,  I  find 
myself  wondering  why  we  had  greater 
human  efficiency  among  the  domestic 
farm  laborers  of  20  and  30  years  ago 
who  worked  without  many  of  our  mod- 
ern conveniences.  I  would  never  deny 
to  our  workers  whatever  aids  our  tech- 
nology can  produce,  but  must  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  steady  and  efficient  applica- 
tion by  the  laborer? 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  question  of  wages. 
In  the  case  of  the  sugarbeet  producers  in 
Colorado  and  elsewhere  the  wages  paid 
are  those  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  the  question  is  raised: 
Just  where  does  the  burden  of  increased 
wages  fall?  Consumer  resistance  to 
high  food  prices  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  cost  will  have  to  be  borne,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  producer — a  man  who  is 
faced  with  some  very  definite  economic 
limits. 

I  join  with  all  those  who  deplore  the 
reported  substandard  working  conditions 
that  are  offered  in  some  areas,  but,  be- 
cause there  are  laws  which  deals  with 
these  problems  directly,  I  regard  it  as  an 
issue  separate  from  this  question  of  the 
availability  of  labor. 

I  have  directed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  which  I  have  advised 
him  of  the  agricultural  labor  situation  as 
It  will  affect  the  sugarbeet  and  other 
farm  production  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
I  submit  it  as  evidence  that  an  honest, 
extra  effort  is  being  made  by  agricul- 
tural Interests,  to  obtain  farm  labor  for 
the  State  of  Colorado. 


The  letter  follows: 

April  5,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  you  of  my  grave  con- 
cern over  the  very  real  possibility  that  the 
sugarbeet  and  other  agricultural  producers 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  will  experience  a 
critical  labor  shortage  this  year  and  a  re- 
sultant economic  loss  of  serious  proportions. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  contacted  by 
many  others  in  this  regard  and  I,  myself, 
have  been  In  touch  with  some  of  your  very 
cooperative  assistants,  but  I  feel  the  urgent 
need  to  bring  this  matter  to  your  personal 
attention. 

If  I  appear  to  place  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  plight  of  the  sugarbeet  producer,  it  is 
only  because  they  will  meet  this  problem 
sooner  than  the  other  row-crop  farmers  in 
the  State. 

In  just  one  portion  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  represent,  there  were 
153.780  acres  planted  to  sugarbeets  and  under 
contract  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  figures 
which  relate  to  the  labor  that  was  required 
to  work  that  acreage  in  1964: 


Types  of  workers 

Acreage 
worked 

Xum)>er 

of 
workers 

Average 

acres  \>eT 

worker 

(irnwers'  families 

1,068 
17,446 

It) 

ResUlent  luhor 

1,703 
5 

11).  24 

Voutli  iiroups 

3.20 

Iiuliaiis. . 

Oiit-of-State  domestics. 
Mevicau  nationals 

41),  908 
88, 34.' 

4.  llti 
4,  litis 

11.40 
18.  »4 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Mexican 
nationals  made  up  a  little  less  than  half  of 
the  total  workers  employed,  and  yet  they 
worked  nearly  half  again  as  many  acres  as 
all  the  domestic  workers  combined.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  startling  news,  for  the  high- 
er production  records  of  the  Mexican  nation- 
als is  an  established  fact.  What  it  does 
mean,  however,  is  that,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue working  the  88,342  acres  handled  by 
foreign  labor  last  year,  we  must  recruit  al- 
most 9.000  domestic  workers  to  do  the  same 
work  turned  in  by  the  4,665  Mexican 
nationals. 

Mr.  Secretary,  every  other  industry  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  with  a  set  of  standards 
tliat  they  establish  for  their  employees. 
Why  is  it  that  agriculture  is  now  being  told 
to  go  out  and  hire  from  among  the  unem- 
ployed, even  among  those  found  unaccept- 
able to  other  more  favored  Industries.  It  is 
no  more  realistic  to  expect  everyone  who  is 
unemployed  to  become  a  valuable  agricul- 
tural worker  than  it  is  to  expect  that  every 
unemployed  person  could  step  up  and  oper- 
ate a  drill  press  or  serve  as  a  bank  teller. 
Agricultural  workers  are  often  called  un- 
skilled laborers,  but  such  qualifications  as 
physical  stamina,  manual  dexterity,  atti- 
tude, and  motivation  must  be  possessed  by 
the  farm  laborer,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
possessed  by  all  the  unemployed. 

I  know  of  your  sincere  interest  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  am  aware  that 
you  are  Insisting  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
recruit  domestic  workers  before  you  call  for 
the  importation  of  workers  under  Public 
Law  414.  Knowing  this,  I  have  questioned 
the  agricultural  producers  and  processors  in 
Colorado  with  the  greatest  care  concerning 
their  recruitment  efforts.  In  addition  to 
correspondence,  I  have  received  a  verbatim 
account  from  one  who  has  spent  many  years 
in  labor  recruitment  activity  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa. New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  other 
Southwestern  States.  He  has  described  for 
me  the  stepped-up  recruitment  that  Is  tak- 
ing place  this  year.  In  addition,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, the  Colorado  State  employment  serv- 
ice has  long  been  active  in  the  recruitment 


field  and  has  stepped  up  its  activities  this 
year. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  producers,  processors,  and  the 
State  in  the  search  for  domestic  workers 
could  not  fully  meet  the  needs  in  any  of  the 
years  from  1951  to  the  present,  and  this  was 
during  a  time  when  there  was  not  nearly  the 
competition  for  the  domestic  workers  that 
there  is  and  will  be  this  year. 

While  the  recruitment  teams  going  into 
other  Southwestern  States  have  been  ex- 
panded, the  growers  are  turning  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  local  labor  and  youth  groups. 
In  Sterling,  Colo.,  beet  growers  have  con- 
tacted the  principal  of  the  high  school  and 
the  president  of  the  junior  college  to  see 
what  help  might  be  available  from  the  stu- 
dent bodies.  Others  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  Logan  County  and  Weld  County  welfare 
departments  to  see  how  many  of  those  on  the 
roles  might  be  available  to  thin  beets  this 
year. 

But  welfare  recipients  and  high  school 
workers  can  never  supply  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  The  main  effort  must  be  made 
where  the  domestic  farm  laborers  live,  and 
there  it  will  be  a  challenge  to  fight  the  com- 
petition just  to  keep  the  domestic  workers 
hired  in  the  past,  let  alone  find  the  9.000  new 
ones  needed  to  replace  the  braceros. 

However.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  sure  that  I  do 
not  need  to  advise  you  concerning  the  re- 
cruitment of  agricultural  labor  for  this  year. 
I  am  advised  that  the  recruitment  teams  from 
your  Department  are  ranging  far  and  wide 
in  the  search  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
domestic  workers.  Whenever  I  have  asked 
what  success  these  Department  of  Labor  re- 
cruiting teams  have  had.  I  am  told  that  It  Is 
still  too  early  to  say.  The  labor  supply.  Mr. 
Secretary,  is  beginning  to  disappear  while  the 
demand  Is  Just  beginning  to  grow. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  the  State  employment  service  In 
Colorado  are  continuing  to  make  the  recruit- 
ment effort  you  have  requested.  The  grow- 
ers have  accorded  to  domestic  workers  all  the 
benefits  given  Mexican  nationals.  The  wage 
rates  paid  both  types  of  workers  have  been  as 
determined  annually  by  th6  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act 
There  has  been  no  discrimination  In  housing 
and  the  free  housing  furnished  both  domes- 
tic workers  and  Mexican  nationals  has  been 
Inspected  and  has  met  the  Department  of 
Labor's  minimum  standards  for  nationals. 
The  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  few  that 
have  provided  both  occupational  and  non- 
occupational insurance  coverage  for  domes- 
tic workers. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  stated  previously,  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Colorado  are  mak- 
ing an  honest,  extra  effort  to  supply  their 
own  labor  needs,  and  they  will  continue  that 
effort  with  Increasing  vigor  as  the  growing 
season  begins,  but  with  the  discouraging  sit- 
uation they  have  encountered,  it  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  hear  the  growers  talk  of  the  unde- 
slred  and  yet  likely  need  to  plow  their  crops 
under  for  want  of  help  In  the  fields. 

For  this  reason.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Mexican 
Government  to  insure  that  Mexican  workers 
can  be  moved  into  Colorado  promptly  should 
the  strongly  based  fears  of  Colorado  agricul- 
ture prove  to  be  unhappily  accurate. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  GRAND  CANYON  WILL  NOT 
DROWN 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


O 
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The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Arizona?  ^.    ^, 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  some  concern  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  close  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
John  Saylor,  in  the  March  16,  1965, 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  page  5111,  titled 
"Don't  Drown  the  Grand  Canyon." 

No  one  has  greater  respect  or  deeper 
admiration  for  the  brilliant  rankmg 
minority  member  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  than  I. 
Only  the  most  compelling  need  motivates 
me  to  respond  to  his  remarks  which, 
however  thoughtful  and  sincere  they 
may  be,  tend  to  leave  a  misapprehension 
in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  the  fact  that  i 
am  the  only  Congressman  who  can  say 
that  he  has  the  Grand  Canyon  in  his 
congressional  district.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  individually  and  with  my 
family  to  view  the  magnificence  of  God  s 
work  in  this  creation  of  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world. 

If  anyone  in  this  Nation  were  to  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally  do  any 
damage  to  so  beautiful  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. I  would  be  the  first  to  rise  and 
protest  with  all  the  energy  at  my  com- 
mand. .  ^.  . 
Yet  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no 

damage  will  be  done. 

Construction  of  a  dam  at  Marble  Can- 
yon will  not  touch  the  Grand  Canyon  at 
all.  Marble  Canyon  Dam  being  located 
approximately  60  miles  south  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  approximately  25  miles 
northeast  of  Grand  Canyon.  Since  wa- 
ter will  not  run  uphUl,  not  even  by  the 
strongest  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  one  say  that  Marble  Canyon  will 
in  any  way  affect  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  which  will  be  located 
at  the  headwaters  of  Lake  Mead.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  dam  would  back  water— assuming 
that  we  would  have  the  dam  filled  to  ' 
capacitv— 13  miles  into  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  This  backup  water 
certainly  will  not  detract  from  the  can- 
yon's awe-inspiring  beauty.  In  fact,  it 
will  permit  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
to  enjoy  scenic  grandeur  where  now  only 
a  small  handful  of  river  adventurers  dare 
to  journey.  ^,    _ 

Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dam— integral  parts  of  the  long- 
awaited    central    Arizona    project— will 
permit   distribution   within   Arizona  of 
-     Colorado  River  water  to  which  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  said  my  State  is  entitled. 
But  more  than  that,  the  dams  will  pro- 
vide that  water  which  all  the  Western 
States  that  joined  in  the  Colorado  Riyer 
compact  have  agreed  is  the  allocation 
due  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  largest  city  in  An-; 
zona— the    city    of    Phoenix— is    aptly' 
named  after  that  legendary  bird  which 
arose  from  its  own  ashes,  because  Phoe- 
nix arose  from  the  burning  desert  like 
so  many  other  Arizona  cities.    Ironically 
enough,  the  name  could  lose  its  import 
in  time.    Without  this  new  implementa- 
tion  and   supplemental   water  Arizona 


could  not  rise  to  its  greatest  heights  be- 
cause we  use  more  water  than  is  now 
available.  Arizona  must  receive  its  fair 
share  of  the  Colorado  River  water  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Colorado 
River  water  compact  of  1922.  Let  me 
emphasize  here  that  in  Arizona  we  have 
taken  200,000  acres  of  productive  agri- 
cultural land  out  of  cultivation  simply 
because  we  either  have  no  water  or  the 
cost  of  pumping  is  prohibitive. 

To  the  conservationist,  to  all  our  east- 
ern friends,  and  to  the  visitors  whom 
we  welcome  with  open  arms  to  view  the 
majesty  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  let  me 
be  the  first  to  say:  Let  us  not  damage 
it  let  us  not  disturb  its  natural  beauty, 
but  let  us  be  in  a  position,  by  the  con- 
struction of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  its 
attendant  lake,  to  have  easy  access  to 
view  and  to  enjoy  one  of  the  worlds 
greatest  wonders. 

To  those  who  cry  "Destruction  and  to 
those  who  cry  "Don't  drown  the  Grand 
Canyon,"  let  them  be  reassured  that  nei- 
ther will  happen. 

There  are  those  who  would  cry  that 
we  are  disturbing  the  great  mountains 
iof  Appalachia  by  building  roads,  but  I 
along  with  my  colleagues,  were  willing 
to  cast  an  affirmative  vote  to  build  roads 
in  this  great  natural  wonder,  which  was 
also  created  by  our-  Maker,  so  that  we 
may  improve  the  living  and  working  con- 
ditions of  the  people.    All  we  Arizonans 
ask  is  that  we  receive  the  same  consid- 
eration.   Let  us  improve  the  living  and 
working  conditions  of  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona. ..  *V,„4. 

I  would  say,  without  equivocation,  that 
nothing  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation relative  to  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  or  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  would  in  any  way  damage 
the  Grand  Canyon  located  in  my  district 
and  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  fight  to 
protect  from  any  harm,  natural  or  other- 
wise. 


it  was  necessary  to  place  first  things  first 
and  bolster  our  education  system.  That  is 
why,  on  several  occasions.  I  voted  against 
huge  defense  and  space  appropriations 
because  I  felt  that  education  aid  was  the 
first  priority  and  the  very  basis  for  a 
strong    defense     and    space    program. 
When  the  House  passed  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  in  1960,  and  the  clerk  called 
my  name  in  the  rollcall,  I  was  tempted 
to  shout  "Hallelujah,"  instead  of  "Aye." 
Although  the  bill  passed  in  1960,  it  did 
not  successfully  negotiate  all  the  legisla- 
tive shoals.    Uke  many  education  bills 
since,  it  failed.    There  followed  several 
years  of  fruitless  controversy  over  the 
church-state  issue  and  other  sources  of 
deadlock.     But  we  have  now  overcome 
these  obstacles. 

There  are  about  105,000  children  from 
low -income  famUies  in  West  Virginia 
who  will  benefit  from  this  legislation 
under  title  I.  which  provides  $15.7  mil- 
lion for  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  I 
am  pleased  that  local  school  administra- 
tors wUl  decide  the  projects  for  which 
these  title  I  funds  wUl  be  made  avaUable. 


A  GREAT  AND  HISTORIC  LANDMARK 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
this  Congress  are  leaving  more  than 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  We  are 
passing  legislation  which  raises  great 
new  standards  whose  effect  will  be  felt 
.for  generation  after  generation  yet  un- 

'  a"' a  former  teacher.  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  the  need  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  When  this 
bill  is  signed  by  the  President,  it  will 
constitute  a  great  and  historic  landmark. 
Men  and  women  with  vision,  imagina- 
tion and  determination  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress  have  fought  unceasingly  for 
this  legislation.  As  a  result,  we  are  now 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  educa- 
tion. 

HELP   FOR    STUDENTS    IN    NEED 

Mr  Speaker,  when  I  first  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  to  this  great  Congress, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  over-riding 
priority  in  this  Nation  should  be  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature.  Before  voting  for 
tanks,  planes,  and  guns,  and  before  vot- 
ing funds  for  the  space  program,  I  felt 


BOOKS    AND    LIBRART    MATERIALS 

Some  $900,000  will  be  provided  to  West 
Virginia  schools  for  books  and  library 
materials.  In  the  last  school  year,  the 
average  schoolchUd  in  West  Virginia 
shared  in  only  about  $2.19  worth  of 
school  library  resources.  The  West  Vir- 
ginia school  libraries  contained  an  aver- 
age of  only  eight  books  per  pupil.  Title 
n  will  furnish  means  for  more  closely 
approximating  the  standard  figures  of 
$4  to  $6  annual  per  pupil  library  ex- 
penditures, and  the  10-volume-per-pupU 
library  content  recommended  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

SUPPLEMENTAL     EDUCATIONAL    CENTERS 

The  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  allocate 
funds  for  establishing  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  in  areas 
where  educational  opportunities  in  the 
regular  schools  are  limited;  for  broaden- 
ing current  and  establishing  new  pro- 
grams of  educational  research  and  im- 
plementing  the  findings  of   such  pro- 
grams; and  for  the  improvement  of  State 
education  departments  throughout  the 
Nation.    The  results  to  be  expected  from 
these  measures  are  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, and  they  will  also  influence  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  title 
I:  the  provision  of  high  quality  educa- 
tion in  low-income  areas. 

ALLOCATION    FORMULA 

During  our  debate  on  this  bill,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  disparity  among 
States  in  the  amounts  of  money  the 
schools  in  the  various  States  would  re- 
ceive, especially  under  title  I.  Such  dis- 
parities are  bound  to  exist  under  a  for- 
mula which  takes  under  consideration 
the  varying  population  figures  of  the 
States,  and  more  so  if  the  amount  of 
money  per  pupil  spent  by  a  State  is  added 
as  a  factor  in  the  allocation  formula. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  case  in  the  for- 
mula of  H.R.  2362. 

Under  the  formula,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  each  State  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  school-age 
children  from  families  with  aimual  In- 
come of  less  than  $2.000— including  chil- 
dren from  families  whose  income  is  more 
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than  $2,000  only  because  they  receive  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  re- 
lief— by  one-half  the  average  per  pupil 
school  expenditure  within  that  State. 
Since  some  States  have  many  eligible 
children  and  some  only  a  few.  and  since 
there  is  a  wide  range  among  the  States 
in  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  dis- 
parities are  the  result. 

A  look  at  the  nature  of  these  dispari- 
ties should  prove  useful. 

The  grants  to  New  York  under  this  bill 
will  equal  about  4  percent  of  that  State's 
total  educational  outlay  before  this 
measure.  For  West  Virginia,  the  figure 
would  amount  to  12.2  percent.  So  while 
New  York  may  receive  a  larger  total 
of  money  than  West  Virginia,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  grant  to  West  Virginia 
represents  a  larger  proportionate  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  to  be  expended  in  edu- 
cation than  does  the  grant  to  New  York. 

AN  EDUCATOR  COMMENTS 

Dr.  Grant  Venn,  Wood  County  super- 
intendent of  schools,  recently  wrote  me: 

The  children  of  this  country  simply  can- 
not be  educated  based  on  the  present  tax 
system  which  makes  local  funds  so  scarce 
for  this  purpose,  even  though  the  local  and 
State  efforts  have  far  exceeded  local  moneys 
in  this  area.  This  bill  literally  provides 
general  education  aid  to  each  school  district 
based  on  the  number  of  low-income  children 
in  the  schools.  To  me,  this  seems  to  be  as 
good  a  criterion  for  Judging  where  the  money 
should  go  as  any  I  know.  However,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  the 
only  one,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  then  leave  within  the  hands  of  the 
local  board  of  education  the  decision  as  to 
how  this  money  should  be  spent  in  most 
cases. 

Otm  GREATEST  RESOURCE 

The  young  people  of  West  Virginia  are 
the  greatest  resource  we  possess — greater 
even  than  our  coal,  our  rivers,  or  the 
natural  God-given  beauties  of  our  moun- 
tains and  our  valleys — and  we  must  in- 
vest to  give  our  young  people  the  very 
best  in  education.  In  1965,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Legislature  enacted  a  far- 
reaching  program  for  the  improvement  of 
education.  In  his  inspiring  inaugural 
address  on  January  18,  1965 — delivered 
in  the  snow,  just  as  another  great  in- 
augural address  was  delivered  in  the 
snow  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  4 
years  ago — Gov.  Hulett  Smith  pledged 
for  West  Virginia  an  administration 
of  excellence.    He  added: 

First,  I  am  determined  that  excellence  in 
education  will  be  our  No.  1  goal.  A  great 
educational  system  is  a  prerequisite  to  a 
great  State. 

We  must  continue  to  press  forward  to 
improve  our  school  system  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation.  I  salute  the  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  in  West 
Virginia  who  are  working  diligently  to- 
ward that  end,  and  pledge  my  personal 
efforts  to  help  every  step  along  the  way. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  TO  ENFORCE 
CONSERVATION  OF  NORTH  PA- 
CIFIC SALMON 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  of  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  has  long 
taken  an  active  part  in  trying  to  protect 
the  fishing  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast 
from  foreign  encroachment.  His  vigor- 
ous leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  in  this  respect  I 
am  proud  to  acknowledge  and  applaud. 

Not  long  ago  the  Senator  arranged  for 
members  of  the  North  Pacific  fishing  in- 
dustry to  meet  with  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Harriman  and  other  officials  of 
both  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Other 
members  of  the  Washington  State  dele- 
gation, including  myself,  were  present  as 
were  Members  of  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  that  has  such  a  vital  in- 
terest in  this  problem.  The  urgency  of 
getting  the  Japanese  to  agree  to  salmon 
conservation  on  the  high  seas  was  dis- 
cussed and,  as  I  understand,  following 
this  meeting  our  Government  did  make 
representations  to  the  Government  of 
Japan,  unfortunately  with  absolutely  no 
results.  The  Japanese  are  not  conserva- 
tionists and  seem  content  to  allow  their 
fishing  fleet  to  ruthlessly  harvest  and 
destroy  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  runs 
that  originate  in  our  Alaska  streams. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  sought  to 
obtain  some  protection  for  our  fisher- 
men have  exhausted  our  patience  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  legisla- 
tion may  be  the  one  and  only  remaining 
solution.  In  line  with  this  thinking, 
yesterday  Senator  Magnuson  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  and  I  am  introducing 
a  companion  bill  in  the  House  today  as  an 
answer  to  the  problem  and  to  protect  our 
North  Pacific  salmon  resources  by  per- 
mitting the  use  of  economic  sanctions 
when  this  becomes  necessary  to  assure 
that  our  conservation  programs  for 
salmon  are  not  frustrated  by  destructive 
practices  of  other  nations  with  regard 
to  our  salmon  stocks  on  the  high  seas. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  tells  me 
he  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  various  fish- 
ery bills  around  the  25th  of  April,  and  I 
am  hopeful  an  early  hearing  on  this  new 
legislation  can  be  arranged.  In  this  con- 
nection I  am  requesting  that  depart- 
mental reports  on  the  bill  be  expedited. 


REPEAL    EXCISE    TAX    ON    HOUSE- 
HOLD APPLIANCES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
we  repealed  all  excise  taxes  on  necessities 
which  were  "temporarily"  imposed  on 
the  American  taxpayers  so  long  ago.  A 
prime  example  of  the  unfairness  in- 
volved are  taxes  on  household  appliances 


such  as  refrigeration  equipment  and 
electric,  gas,  and  oil  appliances.  Such 
levies  are  of  necessity  passed  on  to  every 
housewife  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  house- 
hold appliances.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  tax-writing  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  give  speedy  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure as  part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed reduction  in  excise  taxes. 


CLEVELAND  PRAISES  REPUBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP  ON  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ISSUE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at, this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
House  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullgughI, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  their  forthright 
and  courageous  response  to  the  voting 
rights  issue. 

Their  constructive  leadership  has  re- 
sulted in  a  Republican  alternative  to  the 
administration's  bill  on  voting  rights 
that  is  superior  in  every  respect.  It  is 
superior  in  that  it  applies  equally  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  superior  in 
that  it  would  not  bar  literacy  tests,  as 
the  President's  bill  would  do  in  certain 
circumstances.  It  is  superior  because 
it  is  truly  responsive  to  the  problem  and 
would  not,  like  the  administration's  bill, 
exclude  large  areas  of  the  country  where 
we  know  that  discrimination  exists  in 
voting. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  joined  with  many 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  comprehensive  voting  rights  legis- 
lation substantially  similar  to  the  Ford- 
McCullough  bill.  Following  that,  the 
President  made  his  dramatic  address  to 
the  Congress  and  we  waited  with  high 
hopes  to  receive  his  proposal,  which  had 
not  been  drafted  at  the  time  of  his 
address.  When  his  bill  was  submitted, 
however,  expressions  of  worry  and  con- 
cern on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  rose  in 
sharp  contract  to  the  general  applause 
accorded  the  President's  speech.  This 
was  because  the  administration's  bill 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  standards 
set  or  the  pledges  implied  in  that  ad- 
dress. 

Instead,  the  administration's  bill  would 
establish  a  set  of  complex  standards 
which  are  discriminatoiy  in  themselves 
in  that  some  States  would  be  covered 
while  others,  where  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  such  as  Texas,  would  be 
excluded.  This  is  uneven  justice,  if  it  is 
justice  at  all. 

president's  bill  of  QUESTIONABLE 
CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  would  abolish  State  literacy 
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tests      This   is   highly    questionable   an  Street   Journal's   article   points   out   so     universal  fondness  felt  for  Senator  Magnu 

institutional  grounds,    under  the  con-  well,   it  is   the  warm  qualities  of  hu-     IZ^ZoT^^LZ^^'^TseZTc^rS^rl 

stitution.  States  have  the  right  to  set  mamty;  the  ease,  courtesies,  and  kind-     ^^^   Democrat,  of  Arizona,  who  has  spent 

standards  for  voter  qualifications   and  nesses  which  he  gives  to  so  many  all     gg  '^^^^  j^   the   chamber,  labels  him  "a 

there  is  nothing  illegal  or  wrong  witih  of  the  time  that  has  made  him  Wash-     senator's  Senator."   ( One  popular  definition : 

literacy  tests  so  long  as  they  are  not  em-  ington's  beloved  "Maggie." 

ployed  in  violation  of  the  15th  amend-  On  behalf  of  my  State,  I  am  proud  to 

ment— that  is,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in-  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 

volved  with  racial  discrimination,  or  in-  House  colleagues.     I  am  joined  by  my 

timidation  or  coercion.  fellow  Washingtonians  who  share  with 

The  Republican   bills   are  subject  to  me  pride  and  pleasure. 


none  of  these  objections.  Without  im- 
pairing any  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States,  they  provide  to  every  citizen  a 
swift  guarantee  of  an  equal  opportunit^y 
to  be  registered  to  vote. 

The  full  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
minority  leader  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Judiciary  Committee  now 
have  been  thrown  behind  a  fair  voting 
rights  bill.  A  solemn  moment  of  deci- 
sion is  approaching  for  the  House.  L^t 
us  choose  wisely  on  this  issue.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  repoi-ts  that  the  Ford-McCul- 
loch  bill  and  constructive  Republican 
proposals  are  to  be  brushed  aside  by  the 
majority.  This  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take, Mr.  Speaker.    There  is  great  likeli- 


The  Senate's  "Maggie":   In  a  Casual  Way, 
Washington's  Magnuson  Gets  Much  Done 

(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

Washington. — If  a  Senate  poll  were  taken 
to  pick  that  clubby  group's  half-dozen  most 
popular,  most  influential  and  most  anony- 
mous Members,  chances  are  that  on  all  three 
lists  would  appear  one  name:  "Maggie." 

That's  the  way  it  would  be  put  down  on 
most  ballots,  too.  For  to  his  affectionate 
colleagues,  the  full  name  of  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson is  somehow  too  stiff  to  go  with  his 
casual,  unbuttoned  informality.  Even  after 
20  years  as  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  he  exudes  an  air  of 
good-fellowship  that  prompts  total  strangers 
to  ciU  him  by  his  nickname. 

Presiding  over  a  public  hearing  in  his  bluff. 


A  man  who.  if  he  can't  help  you  win,  helps 
you  look  good  losing.")  Majority  Leader 
MncE  Mansfield,  of  Montana  declares.  "Mag- 
gie doesn't  have  an  enemy  on  eitUer  side 
of  the  aisle."  Adds  liberal  Democrat  Phil 
HART..of  Michigan:  "He's  just  one  of  the 
really  nice  guys  in  this  place." 

A  psychiatrist  might  contend  the  60-year- 
old  Senator's  desire  for  friendship  reflects  a 
childhood  insecurity.  Orphaned  at  the  age 
of  3  weeks,  he  was  adopted  by  a  Swedish 
family  in  Minnesota.  But  at  the  age  of  17, 
he  worked  his  way  west — riding  freight 
trains  and  doing  if  arm  labor— until  he 
reached  Seattle.  Seven  years  later,  he  had 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Washington  and  its  law  school  and  in  1933 
won  his  first  election,  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Since  then  he  has  been  in  23  more 
and  won  them  all,  although  he  received  the 
scare  of  his  life  in  1962  when  an  unknown 
minister  came  within  45,000  votes  of  turning 
him  out  of  his  Senate  seat. 

Like  many  of  those  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Magnuson  seems  to  find  most  of  his  pleasure 


down  his  ruddy  nose,  he  can  appear  a  faintly     almost  every  Thursday  "Ig^^t.  attends  foot 


-  -  rambTing  fashion  chewing  a  big  c  gar  and  ^  the  company  of  his  fellow  club  members, 
hood  that  if  we  enact  the  President's  '^^^''i^^,  S^-nmS  7pectTcfes%Xs  "e  plays  poker  with  a  congressional  group 
bill  without  susbtantial  amendment,  we '  ■     •       <'^'""*=^  '""'^''  Thnrsdav  nieht.  attends  foot- 

will  have  to  act  on  this  issue  again,  vei-y 
likely  after  further  bloodshed  and  riot, 
because  it  is  inadequate  to  the  need. 

If  this  occurs,  and  Republicans  are 
brushed  aside  in  the  coming  debate,  the 
majority  party  will  have  much  to  answer 
for  to  the  American  people.  ' 


THE  HONORABLE  WARREN  G. 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  ctf 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  April  3  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  my  State's 
senior  Senator,  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Since  Senator  Magnuson  is  a  very  be- 
loved foiTner  colleague  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  I  know  they  share 
my  interest  in  this  excellent  piece  oif 
reporting. 

Senator  Magnuson  began  his  careeor 
in  the  legislature  of  my  State  where  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  many 
years.  He  was,  a  distinguished  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  King  County,  the  larg- 
est in  our  State,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  and  reelected  to  this  Congress, 
then  went  to  the  Senate  where  he  has 
served  with  great  distinction  and  credit 
to  all  Americans. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  campaign 
for  him  and  to  speak  on  his  behalf  many 
times. 

It  is  not  only  through  his  seniority  in 
the  Senate  and  through  his  committee 
chairmanship  that  he  has  earned  the 
affection  of  our  Members.    As  the  Wall 


comic  ngure.  Grammatical  slips,  mispro- 
nunciations, and  malapropisms  are  not  un- 
known to  him.  and  he  persistently  confuses 
such  terms  as  "balance  of  trade"  and  "bal- 
ance of  payments." 

If  this  manner  occasionally  traps  an  out- 
sider into  taking  Senator  Magnuson  for  less 
than  he  is.  it  doesn't  deceive  his  peers.  His 
name  may  mean  little  to  the  public  outside 
his  home  State,  but  within  the  club  it  carries 
unmistakable  weight.  This  point  is  being 
proved  once  more  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
law  to  require  health  warnings  on  cigarette 
packages.  The  introduction  of  a  Magnuson 
bill  was  the  signal  for  2  weeks  of  full-dress 
hearings,  which  wind  up  today.  If  he  cares 
to  declare  himself,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  whether  the  final  law  applies 
to  cigarette  advertising  as  well  as  package 
labels. 

Senator  Magnuson's  official  credentials 
alone  guarantee  attention  to  his  views.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  whose  legislative 
jurisdiction  affects  an  estimated  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  industry  and  commerce:  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  holds  the  purse  strings  of  most  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies;  and  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee, which  doles  out  contributions  to 
colleagues  at  election  time. 

Senator  Magnuson  also  enjoys  the  special 
status  that  goes  with  long  service  (he  ranks 
eighth  in  seniority),  a  place  on  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  and  membership  in 
the  Senate's  shadowy  inner  circle.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  active  remnants  of  the  fading 
establishment  which  helped  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  run  the  Senate  for  nearly  8  years. 
The  President  and  Senator  Magnuson,  in 
fact,  share  a  close  personal  friendship  that 
goes  back  almost  to  the  day  in  1937  when 
both  were  sworn  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

president  was  best  man 

"We  came  here  together,  went  to  war  to- 
gether, and  came  back  together."  the  Senator 
declares  proudly.  He  modestly  omits  the 
fact  that  the  President  served  as  best  man 
last  year  when  Senator  Magnuson  married 
Mrs.  Jermaine  Peralta,  a  Seattle  widow. 

More  important  than  official  rank  and 
highly  placed  friends,  though,  is  the  all  but 


ball  and  baseball  games  with  Senator  Rich- 
ard Russell,  of  Georgia.  A  good  companion, 
he  is  fond  of  telling  funny  stories  about  his 
fellow  Scandinavians.  Before  his  marriage, 
he  was  one  of  the  Capital's  gayer  bachelors: 
now  he  spends  most  evenings  reading  and 
works  at  painting  on  the  weekends.  He  is 
an  unabashed  sentimentalist,  a  quality  that 
endears  him  to  his  frequently  thlckskinned 
Senate  mates. 

But  popularity  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  more 
than  a  matter  of  being  a  pleasant,  amusing 
nice  guy.  To  get  along,  goes  the  proverb, 
go  along.  And  Senator  Magnuson  tries  hard 
to  help  his  colleagues  wherever  possible. 
Some  outside  critics  suggest  he  is  a  bit  too 
accommodating  and  even  something  of  a 
wheelerdealer.  But  the  most  sternly  moral- 
istic among  his  fellow  Senators  deny  there 
is  anything  sinister  about  his  horse  trading. 

"  'Maggie'  wouldn't  compromise  with  prin- 
ciple." one  realistic  Senate  veteran  says, 
"but  he's  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  looks 
for  a  moral  issue  in  every  little  political  pro- 
posal. He's  not  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire. 
He  can  give  a  little  on  most  things.  Some  of 
these  birds  around  here  see  everything  in 
such  categorical  terms,  they  never  have  any 
room  to  maneuver." 

Placing  Senator  Magnuson  within  the 
ideological  spectrum  is  not  easy.  Both  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rate  him, 
on  his  voting  record,  as  a  solid  liberal.  He 
wears  that  badge  proudly,  but  adds  that  he 
is  a  conservative  in  fiscal  matters.  "I  helped 
cut  $6  billion  off  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
last  10  years,"  he  declares.  Some  of  his 
friends  describe  him  as  an  instinctive  con- 
servative whose  natural  bent  Is  tempered  by 
political  realism  and  a  soft  heart. 

Even  when  he  is  shepherding  an  admin- 
istration proposal  or  one  of  his  own  through 
his  committee,  moreover.  Senator  Magnuson 
is  always  seeking  the  sort  of  consensus  so 
dear  to  his  friend  In  the  White  House.  And 
if  he  finds  it  Impossible  to  get,  he's  quite 
content  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  a  better 
day.  "We  seldom  pass  a  bill  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  that  isn't  pretty  well 
agreed  on,"  he  remarks. 

NO   ARM  twister 

Nor  is  such  agreement  the  grudging  result 
of  any  arm  twisting  on  his  part.  The  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  committee  enjoys  broad 
power,  and  more  than  one  has  been  known  to 
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use  It  tyrannically  at  times.  But  not  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington.  His  per- 
missiveness makes  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  the  most  relaxed  in 
town.  It  encourages  many  members  to  In- 
dulge their  penchant  for  comedy,  and  oc- 
casionally reduces  the  time  schedule  to  a 
shambles.  Once  the  doors  are  closed  on  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  committee  members  say. 
tlieir  chairman  is  brisker,  but  never  domi- 
neering. 

So  adroitly  has  Senator  Magnuson  steered 
Hjlear  of  controversy  that  he  has  really  only 
been  embroiled  in  a  couple  of  bitter,  knock- 
down battles.  One  was  the  dispute  over  con- 
struction of  a  mxiltipurpose  dam  in  Idaho's 
Hells  Canyon  in  1956  and  the  other  was  the 
1959  wrangle  over  Senate  confirmation  of 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. (Senator  Magnuson  suffered  one  of 
his  Infrequent  defeats  when  the  big  dam  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  two  low-level  dams,  but 
he  was  on  the  winning  side  as  Admiral 
Strauss  was  retired  to  private  life.) 

When  he  is  forced  into  the  line  of  fire. 
Senator  Magnuson  usually  emerges  magically 
unscathed.  He  pushed  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  communications  satellite  bill  through 
his  committee  without  alienating  either  the 
southerners  violently  opposed  to  the  first  of 
the  liberals  adamantly  against  the  second. 
Second-ranking  committee  Democrat  John 
O-  P.ASTORE,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  raked  from  both  sides  and  lost  the 
election  for  assistant  majority  leader  partly 
as  a  result 

But  hts  fellow  Senators  don't  Just  like 
Senator  M.\cnuson:  they  trust  him.  "Every- 
body knows  'Maggie's'  not  out  to  do  anybody 
in."  explains  a  colleague  of  years'  standing. 
"He  has  no  further  political  ambitions,  so 
he's  not  trying  to  take  anything  away  from 
somebody  else.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  liked." 
Tills  attitude,  plus  his  acceptability  to  L.B.J, 
and  the  Senate's  elders,  was  responsible  for 
Senator  Magnuson's  selection  (over  then 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey)  as  head  of  the 
senatorial  campaign  committee. 

As  they  trust  his  good  faith,  moreover. 
Senator  Magnuson's  colleagues  also  trust  his 
Instincts  and  judgment.  "I  doubt."  asserts 
a  strong  liberal,  "that  'Maggie'  ever  read  the 
civil  rights  bill  clear  through.  He  doesn't 
have  a  mind  that  focuses  on  detail  and  nice- 
ties. But  he  came  down  hard  on  the  right 
side."  And  if  he  is  no  deep  thinker,  he  is 
also  far  from  ill  Informed  where  his  own 
legislative  speci.'ilittes  are  concerned. 

RELIANCE  ON   STAFFS 

He  relies  heavily  on  personal  and  com- 
mittee staffs  whose  abilities  are  acknowl- 
edged by  Democratic  and  Republican  Mem- 
bers alike.  (So  many  persons  work  for  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  directly  or  indirectly  that 
one  long  corridor  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing is  known  as  "Maggie's"  Alley.)  And  un- 
like many  in  Congress,  he  does  not  spread 
himself  thin.  He  specializes  in  his  commit- 
tee's concerns,  with  particular  interest  in 
fisheries,  merchant  marine,  and  the  like 
which  mean  bread  and  butter  to  his  home 
State. 

It's  a  rare  Senator,  therefore,  who  can 
bring  himself  to  turn  Senator  Magnuson 
down  when  he  entreats  support.  "He'll  go 
to  a  fellow  like  John  Stennis.  for  example, 
and  tell  him  how  desperately  the  Pacific 
fishing  industry  needs  help."  says  an  admir- 
ing associate.  "Stennis  won't  give  a  damn 
one  way  or  another,  but  'Maggie'  will  be  so 
earnest  and  so  determined  that  he'll  figure 
if  'Maggie'  feels  that  strongly  about  it  he 
must  be  right.  Anyway,  the  demand  is 
never  outrageous  and  It  never  Involves 
taking  something  away  from  somebody  else. 
If  'Maggie'  usually  gets  what  he  wants,  it's 
because  he  usually  wants  what  he  can  get." 

Nonetheless,  his  modest  goals  have  re- 
sulted In  such  legislative  plums  as  a  $10 
million  Federal  grant  for  the  1962  Seattle 


World's  Pair;  a  chain  of  dams  along  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  food-for-peace  progiam  adding 
fish  to  the  surplus  foods  which  can  be  sold 
to  foreign  countries  under  special,  easy 
terms.  (The  only  fish  currently  in  surplus 
in  the  United  States  just  happens  to  be  pink 
salmon,  most  of  which  Is  caught  and  canned 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.)  And  Washing- 
ton, 23d  State  in  population,  collects  1  of 
every  6  Federal  public  works  dollars. 

Many  of  his  contributions,  his  admirers 
say,  go  unnoticed  because  Senator  Magnuson 
avoids  attracting  attention.  In  fact,  his 
manner  of  operating  may  have  been  best  de- 
scribed by  President  Kennedy  when  he 
spoke  at  a  1961  dinner  honoring  Senator 
Magnuson's  25th  anniversary  In  Congress. 

"Most  Members  of  the  Senate,"  President 
Kennedy  said,  'have  developed  the  art  of 
speaking  with  precision  and  clarity  and 
force.  The  secret  of  Senator  Magnuson's 
meteoric  career  has  been  the  reverse.  He 
may  make  clear  speeches  to  you  on  great 
public  occasions,  but  in  Washington  he 
speaks  in  the  Senate  so  quietly  that  few 
can  hear  him.  He  looks  down  at  his  desk — 
he  comes  Into  the  Senate  late  In  the  after- 
noon— he  Is  very  hesitant  about  Interrupt- 
ing other  Members  of  the  Senate — when  he 
rises  to  speak,  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  left — he  sends  his  messages  up  to  the 
Senate  and  everyone  says,  'What  Is  If  and 
Senator  Magnuson  says,  'It's  nothing  Impor- 
tant.'   And  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  built." 

Mr.  PARNTJM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Hicks]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  for  20  years  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  man  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  better  liked  or  more  highly  re- 
spected than  ''Maggie,"  as  he  is  univer- 
sally known.  One  who  obtains  such  great 
respect  and  affection  over  the  years  it  has 
existed  in  the  House  and  Senate  is  surely 
deserving  of  it.  for  it  must  be  earned  and 
reeamed  constantly.  Those  Members 
who  served  with  him  in  this  body,  when 
he  first  came  to  Washington  in  1937,  will 
remember  him  of  old  and  know  that  this 
is  no  exaggeration. 

"Maggie"  is  a  living  refutation  of  that 
cynical  old  saw  that  "nice  guys  finish 
last."  This  is  doubly  gratifying  in  that 
he  is  the  least  cynical  of  men  and  is  truly 
a  "nice  guy"  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
term.  Not  only  does  he  not  finish  last,  he 
almost  invariably  finishes  first. 

We  of  the  State  of  Washington  are 
grateful  that  we  have  had  Senator  Mag- 
nuson representing  us  in  the  Senate  for 
the  past  20  years.  And  we  hope  he  will 
continue  to  represent  us  in  that  body  for 
many,  many  more  years. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  capture, 
within  the  disciplines  of  the  written 
word,  the  complexities  of  a  man  of  such 
stature.  But  it  has  been  done,  in  the 
April  2  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  including 
in  the  Record  this  profile  of  "Maggie." 
in  order  that  all  may  know  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
truly  our  man  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  a  few  thoughts  on  the  article  about 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  to 
respect,  to  admire,  and  to  support  our 
esteemed  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington  for 
many  years.  I  even  had  the  privilege  of 
being  chairman  of  "Young  Men  for  Mag- 
nuson" in  our  State  during  the  Senator's 
reelection  campaign  of  1956.  And  here  in 
Congress  I  have  been  accorded  the  fur- 
ther honor  and  privilege  of  sponsoring 
legislation  before  this  honorable  body 
that  Senator  Magnuson  introduced  into 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  indeed  foi-tunate  to  have  a 
man  of  Senator  Magnuson's  stature  as 
a  statesman  and  accomplisher  of  great 
deeds  sitting  in  the  august  halls  at  the 
other  end  of  this  edifice.  Nor  must,  wo 
forget  the  long,  fruitful  years  the  Sens- 
tor  served  in  this  House  helping  to  forge 
much  of  the  great  legislation  emanating 
here  during  his  distinguished  tenure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  we  speak  here  to- 
day to  congratulate  Senator  Magnuson— 
"Maggie"  to  his  countless  friends — on  the 
article  that  appeared  about  him  in  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  respected  journals  of 
news  and  opinion.  Senator  Magnuson  is 
engaged  in  the  formulation  of  more  good 
laws.  The  Senator  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable public  record  in  his  28  years  of 
congressional  service.  He  has  risen  to 
the  veiT  pinnacles  of  responsibihty.  and 
now  is  a  key  figure  in  the  decisions  made 
at  the  top  levels  of  Government.  But 
Senator  Magnuson  never  has  been  known 
as  one  who  looks  backward.  His  con- 
cerns are  today's  problems  and  tomor- 
row's challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  same  Congress  with  this  friend  and 
confidant  of  Presidents;  this  close  as- 
sociate and  leader  of  Senators:  this  na- 
tional legislator  who  gets  things  done. 

I  treasure  him  as  a  friend;  all  who 
knew  him  consider  him  a  fine  man;  his 
colleagues  judge  him  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
should  run  across  him  in  Anacortes,  or 
Seattle,  in  Walla  Walla  or  Spokane,  you 
would  never  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  men  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Even  in  his  office,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  this  friendly,  nat- 
ural guy  is  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  In  over  30  years  of  public 
service,  Maggie  has  not  lost  that  com- 
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men  touch,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  acquired  uncommon  power  and  im- 
portance by  his  able  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  this  Nation. 

In  our  State  of  Washington,  his  con- 
tributions are  enormous.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  accomplishments  of  his 
lone  career  are  those  providing  for  the 
efficient  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  providing  low-cost  hydroelectric 
newer  for  the  entire  Northwest  and  mak- 
ing possible,  valuable  reclamation  proj- 
ects opening  vast  new  areas  to  agricul- 

turc 

But  Maggie's  roll  is  not  provincial. 
Through  His  Commerce  Committee  passes 
nearly  all  legislation  affecting  the  Na- 
tion's business  community.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  to  pass  the 
civil  rights  law  of  1964.  His  experience 
and  ability  as  a  legislator  makes  his  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Senate,  and  the  Nation. 
His  friendship  to  all  members  of  the 
Washington  State  delegation  is  valued 
and  his  gracious  and  generous  help  to  us, 
deeplv  appreciated.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  so  accomplished  a  public  serv- 
ant and  so  outstanding  a  man. 

Mr  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  words  of 
praise  for  our  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  the  Honorable 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.    In  fact,  far  too 
little  has  been  said  about  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  this  man  who  has 
been  called  "a  Senators'  Senator."    The 
magnitude  of  his  work  in  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress  can  be  seen  throughout  this 
Nation:  in  the  development  of  our  natu- 
ral resources,  in  the  construction  of  great 
public   works,    in   the   improvement   of 
transportation  and  communications,  in 
the  advancement  of  science,  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  space,  in  the  improvement 
of  medical  research,  and  in  the  securing 
of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
calls  him  a  quiet  man,  and  he  is.  But 
his  accomplishments  speak  for  him  clear- 
ly and  articulately. 

I  first  met  him  when  I  was  a  boy.    At 
that  time,  although  he  was  a  very  young 
man,   he    already   had   a   distinguished 
career  in  public  service.    Today  he  is  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  having  been  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  public  affairs  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.    In  recent  years  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  him.  and  these  years  have  multi- 
plied my  respect  and  admiration  for  him. 
I  know  that  each  of  us  who  speak  to- 
day shares  the  deep  satisfaction  in  this 
privilege  of  common  service.    We  salute 
him  as  he  continues  his  magnificent  serv- 
ice to  oui'  State  and  Nation. 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
!    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  to  protect  and 
promote  the  health  of  seamen  on  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  no  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital, in  which  seamen  receive  care,  may 
be  closed  without  approval  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  have  been  disturbed  over  the  pro- 
posal to  close  a  number  of  our  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  The  matter  of 
hospital  care  for  our  merchant  seamen 
and  their  dependents  is  one  of  deep  con- 
cern and  interest  to  me.  As  a  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  I  have 
Ustened  to  sound  argvunent  against  the 
closings  from  maritime  and  shipping 
groups.  Government  officials,  and  others. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
seamen  all  over  the  country  in  protest. 
I  wrote  to  President  Johnson  on  Febru- 
ary 8  asking  that  he  review  and  recon- 
sider the  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has  pro- 
vided marine  hospitalization  since  the 
late  1700's,  and  it  is  our  obligation  to 
continue  to  provide  proper  care  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  this  important  arm 
of  our  defense.    We  must  provide  protec- 
tion against  the  importation  of  diseases 
from  abroad  and  promote  our  country's 
foreign     commerce     needs.    Merchant 
seamen  are  exposed  to  unusual  health 
hazards  since  their  work  takes  them  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.    The  hospital  and 
medical  services  given  them  in  PHS  hos- 
pitals are  specifically  tailored  to  their 
needs  and  the  time  schedules  of  their 
ships.    The  PHS  staffs  have  maintained 
high  standards  of  service,  in  spite  of 
budgetary    limitations    that    have    re- 
stricted some  operations  and  prevented 
improvements   and  repairs  in  most  of 
these  hospitals. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  absence  of 
any  arrangements  to  care  for  the  hospi- 
tal needs  of  seamen  if  PHS  hospitals  are 
closed.  I  seriously  doubt  the  adequacy 
of  the  VA  hospitals  to  accommodate 
them,  especially  in  view  of  the  proposed 
closings  of  VA  hospitals  and  the  present 
long  waiting  lists  of  veterans  for  admis- 
sion. . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  my  chair- 
man, Mr.  Bonner,  for  his  foresight  in 
asking  President  Johnson  to  include  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  in  his 
special  committee  to  study  the  closing 
of  VA  hospitals. 

I  call  my  bill  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  invite  their 
support  of  this  proposal  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  hospital  needs  of 
merchant  seamen. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  AMEND  MER-' 
CHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 
Mr.   FARNUM.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


MUTUAL   SECURITY  PACT 

WITH  ISRAEL 

Mr.   FARNUM.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McGRATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  continued  threats  to  Israel  by  the 
Arab  States  which  surround  her  as  that 
tinv  democracy  prepares  to  irrigate  its 
Negev  Desert  witK  water  from  the  River 
Jordan,  I  feel  it  is  time  that  the  United 
States  enter  into  a  mutual  security  pact 
with  Israel,  our  only  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  ^    ,     ^ 

President  Nasser  of  the  Umted  Arab 
Republic,  the  outspoken  leader  of  the 
threatened  Arab  campaign  against  Is- 
rael has  left  no  doubt  concerning  the 
intentions  of  his  and  other  Arab  na- 
tions regarding  Israel. 

In  July  1959,  President  Nasser  said, 
"We  want  a  decisive  battle  in  order  to 
annihilate  that  germ  Israel.  All  the 
Arabs  want  a  decisive  battle." 

And  in  May  1960.  Radio  Cairo  said, 
"We  are  prepared  to  spill  blood  and  de- 
stroy Israel  and  those  who  created  her." 
Only  last  month,  in  a  speech  in  Cairo. 
President  Nasser  said  that  "1965  is  the 
most  crucial  year  in  the  Arab  struggle," 
and  on  March  9,  he  added,  "We  can  mo- 
bilize 5  million.    We  shall  not  enter  Pal- 
estine on  a  path  of  sand  and  fiowers;  we 
shall  enter  Palestine  on  a  path  of  blood." 
These  statements  can  leave.no  doubt 
as  to  the  measures  President  Nasser  in- 
tends to  employ  against  Israel.    He  has 
clearly  enunciated  his  intention  to  rob 
Israel  of  her  water,  which  is  literally  that 
Nation's  source  of  life.    Preparations  are 
already  well  underway  to  divert  large 
quantities   of  water   from   the  Jordan. 
Israel's  principal  river,  before  its  flow 
reaches  the  Negev,  and  Israel  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  resist  with  force. 
With  the  exception  of  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, the  entire  world  stands  in  admira- 
tion  of  Israel's  creative   achievements. 
After  centuries  of  neglect  and  waste,  the 
land  has  been  wrested  from  the  desert 
and  made  to  bloom  again  by  the  wise  use 
of  her  meager  water  resources. 

But  the  Arabs,  instead  of  adopting  the 
methods  being  used  by  Israel  only  a  few 
yards  away,  prefer  to  sit  at  their  Israeli 
borders  with  hate  in  their  hearts,  intent 
on  destroying  the  people  who  have  pro- 
claimed their  willingness  to  share  with 
the  Arabs  their  knowledge   and  tech- 
nology. .       ^.       .   .^ 
In  the  face  of  this  growing  threat  to 
her  existence,  Israel  recently  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  lai-ge  amount  of  armaments, 
which  West  Germany  had  agreed  to  sup- 
ply but  which  it  stopped  sending  in  defer- 
ence to  United  Arab  Republic  President 
Nasser.    However.  Soviet  Russia  is  sup- 
plying Nasser  with  massive  amounts  of 
modern  weapons,  while  German  scien- 
tists are  hard  at  work  on  a  nuclear  ar- 
senal  for  his   and   other  Arab  States 
forces  to  use  against  Israel. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  the  United  States 
has  also  contributed  t«  the  growth  of 
President  Nasser's  regime  and  thus  to  his 
influence  in  the  Arab  world.  Without 
American  aid  he  could  not  have  afforded 
German  technicians  and  the  materials 
they  use. 
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This  Congress  agreed  in  February  to 
fulfill  an  existing  commitment  to  sell 
surplus  foodstuffs  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  order  that  the  last  door  to 
reasoning  with  President  Nasser  might 
not  be  closed.  Our  reasoning  has  not 
resulted  in  abatement  of  his  threats 
against  Israel,  and  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  Israel  will  begin  irri- 
gating the  Negev  with  Jordan  River 
waters.  The  result  could  be  a  renewal  of 
the  bitter  fighting  in  the  Middle  East 
which  is  only  in  a  state  of  truce,  anyway. 

On  February  17,  I  informed  the  House 
it  seems  squarely  Up  to  the  United  States 
to  insure  that  Israel  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  material  necessary  to  deter 
invasion  of  her  territory  by  the  Arab 
nations  surrounding  it,  and  called  for  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  determination  to 
keep  Israel  free  and  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  her  borders. 

Today  I  urge  that  our  Government 
conclude  a  mutual  security  pact  with  Is- 
rael, to  supply  her  with  defense  weapons 
needed  to  deter  President  Nasser's 
threatened  onslaught,  and  to  stop  sup- 
plying American  arms  to  all  Arab 
nations. 

While  we  attempt  to  reason  with  Pres- 
ident Nasser,  we  m.ust  also  follow  a  more 
practical  course,  providing  Israel  with 
weapons  in  order  to  m.aintain  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Middle  East.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  forestall  an  outbreak 
of  war  in  that  volatile  part  of  the  world. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XXXVTII 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  exti'aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  the  recent  hiring 
of  municipal  housing  inspectors  in  New 
York  City. 

The  article  is  part  of  a  series  on  '"New 
York  City  in  Crisis."  It  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Februai-y 
25. 1965. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues : 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  After  a  Ye.\r  of 

W.MTiNC.  26  Inspectors  Are  Hiked 

(By  Tim  Hutchens) 

Twenty-sixty  of  fifty-five  new  municipal 
housing  inspectors  whose  jobs  Mayor  Wagner 
authorized  more  than  a  year  ago  went  to  work 
yesterday  for  the  city  department  of  build- 
ings. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  city 
personnel  department,  responsible  for  hir- 
ing the  new  men,  this  unusual  delay  was 
due  in  part  to  a  twice-postponed  civil  serv- 
ice examination  finally  held  January  23. 

Originally,  he  said,  the  department  sched- 
uled the  test  for  October  24,  rescheduled  it 
December  5  and,  finally,  last  month. 

The  cause  for  both  reschedulings,  he  said, 
was  illness  of  departmental  personnel  sup- 
posed to  conduct  the  tests. 

The  civil  service  commission  first  ordered 
the  test  last  May,  he  said. 


Deputy  Buildings  Commissioner  Judah 
Grlbetz  said  Mayor  Wagner  authorized  the 
new  Jobs  early  last  year. 

The  new  men  bring  the  department's 
housing  division  inspection  team  to  433  of 
a  maximum  number  allowed  under  the  cur- 
rent budget — 462. 

Moreover,  Buildings  Commissioner  Harold 
Birns  disclosed  that  he  has  asked  for  a  $1 
million  supplement  to  the  division's  $3.8  mil- 
lion budget  to  hire  120  more  investigators 
than  presently  allowed. 

Like  all  city  departments,  however,  build- 
ing aims  high,  a  housing  official  pointed  out. 
Although  yesterday's  hiring  comes  only  a 
week  after  the  start  of  a  new  city  telephone 
service  for  housing  complaints,  Judah  Grl- 
betz, deputy  commissioiner  of  buildings, 
denied  any  connection  between  the  two 
events. 

With  or  without  the  new  phone  number, 
he  said,  "we  still  get  the  same  number  of 
complaints." 

City  housing  officials  have  conceded  what 
dissatisfied  tenants  have  complained  about 
the  phone  number:  namely,  that  it  offers 
no  faster  satisfaction  than  before  It  was 
Installed. 

The  new  Inspectors  will  be  assigned  to 
Harlem.  Crown  Heights,  East  New  York,  and 
South  Bronx  initially  in  a  continuing,  block- 
by-block  Inspection  survey  throughout  the 
five  boroughs,  Mr.  Grlbetz  said,  and  not  to 
follow  up  on  complaints. 

Their  starting  sal;',ries  will  be  $6,750  which 
will  come  from  funds  already  budgeted  to 
the  division. 

Of  cotirse,  If  a  provisional  Inspector  scores 
at  the  top  of  the  test  list,  he  can  keep  his 
job. 

The  new  men  will  work  with  trained  In- 
spectors for  2  weeks  to  a  month,  depending 
on  how  fast  they  learn  their  jobs,  Mr.  Grl- 
betz said. 

The  471  examinees  all  had  a  required  5- 
years'  experience  in  building  trades,  he  said. 
Asked  why  his  department  had  acted  so 
hastily  in  filling  the  Jobs,  he  said  Mayor 
Wagner  last  month  had  ordered  Buildings 
Commissioner  Harold  Blrns  to  do  so. 

"Tlie  mayor's  very  sympathetic  with  our 
program,"  Mr.  Blrns  said,  following  swear- 
Ing-ln  ceremonies  In  the  municipal  building 
for  the  new  men. 

How  long  the  26  men  will  hold  their  Jobs, 
however.  Is  uncertain. 

The  city  hired  them  provisionally,  which 
means  tiielr  names  were  taken  from  the  list 
of  January's  examinees  before  the  results  of 
the  test  were  known. 

The  men  to  hold  the  25  positions  perma- 
nently will  be  determined  by  the  results  of 
the  test,  according  to  civil  service  provisions. 
"It  Is  not  a  general  practice."  the  spokes- 
man for  the  personnel  department  said. 
When  a  department  needs  men  fast,  how- 
ever, it  is  used. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  building  depart- 
ment will  fill  the  remainder  of  the  55  new 
jobs — 29 — the  same  way.  Mr.  Grlbetz  said,  if 
the  test  results  are  not  back  then. 

The  personnel  department  spokesman  said 
he  expected  the  results  In  2  weeks,  although 
housing  officials  were  skeptical.  One  of  them 
said  the  last  group  of  inspectors  hired  pro- 
visionally waited  6  months  before  the  test 
results  were  known. 

Nevertheless,  civil  service  provisions  also 
require  a  department  to  start  dismissing  pro- 
visional help  immediately  after  the  test  re- 
sults, although  the  rate  of  such  dismissals 
can  be  worked  out. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XXXIX 

Mr.  FARNUM,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tiibune  of  February  26,  1965, 

It  concerns  the  difficulties  of  cabdrivers 
in  the  increasingly  bad  crime  situation 
in  New  York  City, 

The  article  follows: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Another  Cabbie 
Murdered — The    Second    in    2    Weeks- 
Alarmed  Fleet  Owners  Offer  $5,000  Re- 
ward, Give  Widow  S5,000 
(By  Bill  Whitworth  and  Sam  Rubensteln) 
Yesterday  was  a  strange  day  for  the  five 
young  children  of  Wyatt  Glasgow,  a  39-year- 
old  Negro  who  worked  recently  as  a  mainte- 
nance  man    at  Kennedy   Airport   and  as  a 
part-time  cabdrlver. 

They  spent  It  with  a  white  neighbor,  and 
all  of  them  wore  their  pajamas  all  day,  and 
the  ones  of  school  age  didn't  go  to  school. 
They  all  Just  sat  around  and  watched  tele- 
vision. 

No  one  explained  to  them  the  reason  for 
the  disruption  of  their  schedule,  which  was 
that  their  father  had  been  stabbed  to  death 
early  yesterday  and  their  mother  was  in 
shock. 

Mr.  Glasgow,  who  lived  at  51-24  Beach 
Channel  Road,  in  Rockaway  Park.  Queens, 
had  gone  back  to  cabdriving  a  week  ago 
Sunday,  to  earn  some  extra  money  for  night 
school.  He  was  working  toward  a  high 
school  diploma,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
better  job. 

Wednesday  night  was  his  seventh  night 
out  in  the  cab.  About  1:30  yesterday  morn- 
ing, just  30  minutes  before  he  was  to  get  off. 
someone  wanted  the  $28  In  his  change  box 
stuck  a  knife  in  his  abdomen  several  times 
and  left  him  draped  over  a  front  fender  of 
his  cab,  at  the  intersection  of  Jefferson  and 
Howard  Avenues,  Brooklyn.  He  died  an 
hour  later.  . 

Statistically,  the  chances  against  this  hap- 
pening to  Mr.  Glasgow  were  vast.  The 
number  of  drivers  assaulted  In  New  York 
every  year  Is  not  impressively  large,  con- 
sidering the  millions  of  passengers  they 
carry. 

But  cabdrivers  and  owners  aren't  Inter- 
ested In  long-range  statistics  right  now,  be- 
cause the  short-range  ones  are  so  grim.  Mr. 
Glasgow  was  the  second  cabdrlver  murdered 
in  the  city  in  2  weeks.  On  February  13,  Ar- 
thur J.  Abrams.  34.  a  part-time  driver  like 
Mr.  Glasgow,  was  shot  to  death.  Both  men 
were  killed  early  in  the  morning,  and  both 
in  Brooklyn. 

reward  money 

The  taxi  Industry  responded  to  the  new 
murder  yesterday  with  expressions  of  alarm, 
a  call  for  more  protection  of  the  drivers  and 
an  offer  of  reward  money. 

The  Metropolitan  Taxlcab  Board  of  Trade, 
an  association  of  taxi  fleet  owners,  announced 
that  It  would  pay  $5,000  for  Information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Mr. 
Glasgow's  murderers. 

The  association  also  announced  that  it 
would  pay  $5,000  to  Mr.  Glasgow's  widow, 
and  that  it  would  begin  a  study  of  devices 
and  proposals  for  protecting  drivers. 

The  association  paid  the  same  amount  to 
Mr.  Abrams'  widow,  and  offered  the  same  re- 
ward. 

Salvatore  Baron,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Taxi  Owners  Guild,  an  association  of 
owner-drivers,  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Glas- 
gow's death  pointed  up  what  a  "sorry  situa- 
tion" cabdrivers  were  in. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  answer  Is,"  Mr. 
Baron  said  "Maybe  a  few  of  the  policemen 
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who  are  being  used  to  watch  for  petty  viola- 
tions by  the  drivers  ought  to  be  used  in- 
stead to  protect  the  drivers." 

DRASTIC    steps    URGED 

The  Citizens'  Committee  for  Improvetf" 
Public  Transportation  issued  a  demand  that 
the  city  take  "drastic  stei>s  as  promptly  as 
possible"  to  protect  drivers.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  industry  pay  death  benefits 
of  $20,000  to  the  survivors  of  drivers  killed 
while  on  duty.  The  committee  is  headed 
by  Bentley  Kassal,  a  former  Democratic 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
and  Richard  Lewisohn.  Republican  leader  of 
the  ninth  assembly  district. 

The  drivers  may  make  their  strongest 
comment  by  staying  home  for  a  while,  re- 
fusing to  work  the  night  shift.  It  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  drivers  to- 
night and  for  several  nights  thereafter,  ac- 
cording to  Alfred  J.  Marx,  managing  director 
of  the  League  of  Mutual  Taxi  Owners,  an  as- 
sociation of  owner-drivers. 

"Something  like  this  happens,  and  the 
wives  of  a  lot  of  the  drivers  who  work  at 
night  will  talk  them  Into  staying  home,"  Mr. 
Marx  said. 

In  the  last  6  years,  13  cabdrivers  have  been 
killed  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  two 
deaths  this  year,  there  were  three  in  1963, 
one  in  1962.  five  in  1960.  and  two  In  1959. 
Last  year  the  police  department  received  507 
complaints  of  robberies  and  assaults  com- 
mitted against  cabdrivers. 

However,  many  people  In  the  industry 
think  that  only  about  half  of  the  attacks 
on  cabdrivers  are  ever  reported  to  the 
police.  If  a  driver  loses  only  a  small  amount 
in  a  holdup,  he  often  won't  take  the  trouble 
to  file  a  complaint,  they  say. 

Everyone  agrees  that  something  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  drivers,  but  no  one  knows 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  proposals  have  included  glass  parti- 
tions between  the  driver  and  the  passenger, 
weapons  for  drivers,  flashing  signals  that 
would  alert  the  police,  and  permission  for 
off-duty  policemen  to  moonlight  as  cab- 
drivers. 

Tlie  Citizens'  Committee  for  Improved  Pub- 
lic Transportation  recommended  the  parti- 
tions again  yesterday,  but  the  drivers  don't 
like  the  idea. 

Mr.  Baron,  of  the  United  Taxi  Owners 
Guild,  would  like  to  provide  weapons  for 
taxi  drivers  who  know  how  to  handle  them — 
former  policemen,  maybe — and  who  are 
judged  psychologically  fit  to  carry  them. 

The  police  are  against  this.  They  feel 
that  offering  any  sort  of  resistance  increases 
the  chance  of  violence.  They  and  the  in- 
dustry executives  advise  drivers  to  give  up 
their  money  peacefully  when  they're  robbed. 

Use  of  off-duty  policemen  as  cabdrivers, 
which  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
has  not  been  permitted  by  the  police  de- 
partment here.  Proponents  of  the  idea  say 
it  is  a  deterrent  to  taxi  robberies.  In  Phil- 
adelphia, they  say,  robbers  are  given  pause 
by  the  thought  that  any  taxi  driver  they  see 
might  be  a  cop. 

A  proposal  that  has  been  put  Into  effect  Is 
the  use  of  "ghost"  taxis,  which  are  manned 
by  a  detective  posing  as  a  driver  and  another 
posing  as  a  passenger.  Tliese  taxis  cruise 
about  in  areas  that  have  high  crime  rates, 
keeping  a  watch  out  for  cabdrivers  in  trou- 
ble. The  taxis  are  provided  by  the  Industry. 
The  police  department  won't  say  how  many 
are  in  operation,  but  an  industry  executive 
said  yesterday  that  it  was  a  "considerable 
number." 

DANGEROUS  AREAS 

Mr.  Baron,  of  the  Taxi  Owners  Guild,  held 
up  the  latest  murder  as  an  example  of  why 
cabdrivers  are  hesitant  to  go  into  certain 
areas  of  the  city  and  why  they  occasionally 
refuse  to  stop  for  a  passenger.  The  Industry 
has  been  warned  against  refusing  to  accept 


lilegroes  as  passengers  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights. 

.  Mr.  Baron  said  that  the  drivers*  motivation 
In  such  Incidents  is  fear,  not  bigotry.  When 
they  hear  of  repeated  attacks  in  certain  areas 
of  the  city,  they  become  fearful,  he  said.  He 
said  that  Negro  drivers  have  the  same  fears 
In  this  regard  as  white  drivers,  and  that  bias 
complaints  often  are  made  against  Negro 
drivers. 

In  the  latest  murder,  both  the  driver  and 
his  attackers  were  Negroes. 

MANY   AREN'T  AFRAID 

Mr.  Marx,  of  the  League  of  Mutual  Taxi 
Owners,  denied  that  this  was  a  widespread 
problem  In  the  Industry. 

"For  every  single  driver  you  can  show  me 
Iwho  l^  afraid  to  go  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  or 
whcfpass  up  some  passengers.  I  can  show 
you  hundreds  who  aren't  afraid  and  who 
don't  pass  anyone  up,"  he  said.  "When  I 
Was  a  driver.  I  worked  exclusively  in  Harlem 
and  never  had  any  trouble.  Of  course,  I  can 
understand  why  a  man  might  not  want  to  be 
on  Morningside  Drive  at  3  a.m." 

Though  he  shared  the  concern  of  other  taxi 
officials,  Mr.  Marx  also  said  it  was  surprising 
ihat  New  York  cabdrivers  did  not  encounter 
even  more  violence,  considering  the  number 
pf  passengers  they  carry.  Most  holdups  do 
not  Involve  any  physical  injury  to  the  cab- 
drlver, he  said. 

ANONYMOUS   CALL 

PoUce  were  summoned  to  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Glasgow's  murder  by  an  unidentified  tele- 
phone caller  who  said  only  that  he  had  seen 
some  sort  of  disturbance.  The  police  are 
asking  now  that  the  person  who  made  the 
call  come  forward  with  any  information  he 
may  have.  They  have  set  up  a  special  tele- 
5>hone  number — GL  5-8484 — to  receive  the 
iinformation.  which  will  be  kept  confidential. 

Mr.  Glasgow  lived  long  enough  after  his 
stabbing  to  tell  the  police  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  two  Negroes.  The  one  who 
scabbed  him,  he  said,  was  about  30  years 
aid,  weighed  about  145  pounds,  and  stood 
about  5  feet  4  inches  tall.  He  wore  a  black 
bandanna  on   his   head.   Mr.   Glasgow  said. 

The  police  think  a  third  man  may  have 
driven  the  car  in  which  the  attackers 
escaped. 

They  su.spect  that  Mr.  Glasgow,  a  big  man, 
reslsteid  being  held  up  and  that  this  led  to 
bis  death. 

More  than  50  patrolmen  and  detectives 
were  assigned  to  the  case. 

The  search  Is  continuing  for  the  mur- 
derers of  Arthur  Abrams,  the  driver  killed 
earlier  this  month.  The  police  do  not  think 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  two 
killings. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  PROPAGANDA 

Mr,  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  President  Johnson 
called  for  repeal  of  section  14(b>  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  his  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message,  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  inundated  with  copies  of  a  report 
by  the  Council  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment expressing  disapproval  of  the  un- 
ion shop. 

Most  of  this  mail  emanates  from  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee,  a 
group  of  professional  antiunion  agita- 


tors. Some  originates  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
still  more  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
views  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  It  is  an  association  of 
many  of  our  industrial  executives. 

But  I  am  equally  certain  that  we  in 
the  Congress  are  entitled  to  know  the 
whole  story  of  what  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  done  on  the 
subject  of  the  imion  shop  and  right-to- 
work  laws,  and  not  just  one  side  of  the 
issue  as  has  been  done  in  this  circulari- 
zation  by  professional  propaganda  or- 
ganizations. 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  in 
1961  sponsored  and  published  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  labor-management 
relations  by  an  impartial  group  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  and  authorities 
which  not  only  strongly  opposed  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  laws  and  upheld  the 
union  shop  but  also  recommended  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  which  has  permitted 
States  to  enact  such  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote,  the  CED  board  of  trustees  defined 
the  objective  of  the  study  in  these  words: 

The  study  Is  to  evaluate  policies  in  terms 
of  their  effects  upon  the  general  public  In- 
terest, rather  than  In  terms  of  effects  upon 
the  Interests  of  any  particular  section  of  the 
society. 

President  Clark  Ken*,  of  the  University 
of  California,  chairman  ox  the  study 
group,  emphasized  in  presenting  his  re- 
port that: 

We  were  •  *  •  guaranteed  complete  inde- 
pendence to  express  our  views  without  any 
need  for  reconciling  those  views  with  what- 
ever positions  might  be  held  by  members  of 
the  sponsoring  organization. 

The  Kerr  group's  report,  result  of  an 
exhaustive  15-month  study,  reom^mend- 
ed  that  management  and  labor  have  the 
right  in  all  States  of  the  Union  to  nego- 
tiate the  union  shop  in  collective  bar- 
gaining and  that  section  14(bi  be  re- 
pealed by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Other  members  of  the  study  group  un- 
der Chairman  Kerr  were  Douglass  V. 
Brown,  professor  of  industrial  manage- 
ment, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; David  L.  Cole,  attorney  and  ar- 
bitrator, Paterson,  N,J.;  John  T,  Dun- 
lop,  professor  of  economics.  Harvard 
University;  William  Y.  Elliott,  professor 
of  government.  Harvard  University;  Al- 
bert Rees,  professor  of  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Robert  M.  Solow, 
professor  of  economics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Philip  Taft. 
professor  of  economics.  Brown  Univer- 
sity; and  George  W.  Taylor,  professor 
of  labor  relations,  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  CED,  in  making  public  the  Kerr 
committee  report,  spoke  glowingly  of  the 
"spirit  of  objectivity"  in  which  its  first 
study  was  undertaken  "to  evaluate 
policies  in  terms  of  their  effects  upon  the 
general  public  interest."  CED  said  it  ex- 
pected opposition  but  stated  CED  would 
"live  dangerously  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
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national    interest."    With    these    brave 
words  the  report  was  made  pubUc. 

But  when  CED's  conservative  manage- 
ment forces  realized  that  impartiality 
had  brought  recommendations  for  repeal 
of  section  14ib>  a  great  outciy  arose. 
"Impartiality"  was  quickly  subordinated 
to  self-interest  and  the  board  of  trustees 
who  had  written  so  bravely  of  "adven- 
turous pursuit  of  the  national  interest" 
quickly  changed  its  tune.       ^"^ 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment appointed  a  new  handpicked  group 
solely  of  management  executives  to  bring 
out  a  report  that  conformed  to  a  program 
of  preconceived  opposition  to  the  union 
shop  and  support  of  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws. 

Instead  of  an  impartial  study  group, 
every  member  of  the  second  study  group 
was  a  highly  placed  management  execu- 
tive. The  study,  in  fact,  was  undertaken 
by  the  membership  of  the  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  CED  under  its 
chairman.  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  a  CED  Labor  Policy 
Subcommittee  under  chaiimanship  of 
William  C.  Stolk.  chaii-man  of  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Co. 

It  is  the  one-sided  report  of  this  wholly 
management  executive  committee  made 
public  March  30.  1964.  that  the  National 
Risht  To  Work  Committee  is  now  circu- 
lating to  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
antilabor  propaganda  forces  do  not  men- 
tion the  earlier  impartial  study.  To 
them,  it  is  better  forgotten. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  I  call  attention  to  what  the 
impartial  CED  Kerr  group  study  recom- 
mended on  the  subject  of  the  union  shop 
and  so-called  right-to-work  laws: 

Tlie  effectiveness  of  open  and  responsive 
unions  would  be  enhanced  by  revision  of 
prevailing  national  policy  that  permits 
States  to  adopt  restrictions,  more  stringent 
than  those  included  in  Federal  law,  on  the 
freedom  of  imions  and  employers  to  agree  on 
a  union  shop.  The  Federal  law  now  provides 
that  unions  and  employers  may  negotiate 
agreements  requiring  union  membership  as 
a  condition  of  continued  emplo>-ment  for 
the  duration  of  the  agreement. 

We  believe  that  management  and  labor 
should  have  the  right-  to  bargain  over  and 
negotiate  for  a  union  shop. 

Because  our  national  labor  policy  is  predi- 
cated on  the  trade  union  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  all  the  members  of  a  bar- 
gaining unit  and  because  we  feel  that  the 
participation  of  all  members  of  the  bargain- 
ing unit  would  improve  the  quality  of  such 
representation,  we  urge  the  elimination  of 
the  right  of  States  to  go  beyond  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  Federal  law. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  amply  clear  that 
the  Right  To  Work  Committee  and  its 
allies  have  inundated  the  Congress  with 
a  biased  and  one-sided  version  of  the 
CED  story — the  side  that  agrees  with 
their  point  of  view. 

I  leave  to  your  judgment  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  motivation  behind  this 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  right-to-work 
advocates  to  mention  the  existence  of 
the  initial  CED  report  which  opposes  the 
right-to-work  laws  and  recommends  re- 
peal of  section  14fb>. 

And  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  158-page  report  and  rec- 


ommendations by  the  distinguished 
group  that  functioned  under  the  chair- 
manship of  President  Clark  Kerr  pro- 
vides interesting  and  informative  read- 
ing on  the  union  shop  issue. 


FEDERAL     VOTING     RIGHTS     BILL 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  very  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Joe  D. 
Waggonner,  Jr.,  appeared  on  April  1, 
1965,  before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  5,  speaking 
in  opposition  to  the  Federal  voting  rights 
bUl— Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  in  opposing  the  pro- 
posal, presented  to  the  committee  a  vei-y 
important  statement — a  statement  of 
sound  thought,  demonstrative  of  great 
intellect  and  good  commonsense. 

Realizing  that  differences  of  opinions 
do  exist  regarding  this  far-reaching  pro- 
posal, I  would  like,  with  your  consent,  to 
insert  Mr.  Waggonner's  testimony  in  the 
Record  for  all  to  examine.  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner has  in  his  testimony  information 
and  sound  arguments  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  all,  especially  to  those  who 
oppose  this  unconstitutional  proposal. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  Before  House  Jxtdiciary  Com- 
MnTEE  BY  Representative  Joe  D.  Wag- 
gonner, Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  me  to  a^ipear  before  the  committee 
today  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  Voting 
Rights  Act.  There  are,  unfortunately  for 
America,  a  number  of  people  who  feel  that 
anyone  who  daxes  speak  up  in  opposition  to 
any  measure  connected  with  so-called  civil 
rights,  is  automatically  a  racist,  a  bigot,  and 
a  hater. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  air  my  views 
before  a  body  which  understands  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  true;  that  it  is  certainly 
not  true  in  my  case;  and  that  thjere  are  al- 
ways two  sides  to  every  question.  Many  dif- 
ferent solutions  are  available  to  reasoning 
and  reasonable  men,  no  matter  how  thorny 
or  how  knotty  the  problem  may  be. 

The  privilege  of  voting  Is  a  precious  one 
and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  advocate  or  con- 
done any  practice  anywhere  in  this  Nation 
that  would  bar  any  qualified  man  from  the 
exercise  of  that  franchise.  This  Is  a  position 
which  Is  Instinctive  with  me  and  one  I  have 
advocated  for  years  and  one  I  advocate  now. 
For  the  purpose  of  emphasis  and  because  It 
Is  the  theme  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  sentence: 
'"The  privilege  of  voting  Is  a  precious  one  and 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  advocate  or  condone 
any  practice  anywhere  In  this  Nation  that 
would  bar  any  qualified  man  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  franchise." 

There  are  words  In  that  sentence  which 
cannot  be  changed,  cannot  be  substituted 
for,  cannot  be  omitted.  They  are  the  meat 
of  the  coconut.  The  words  are  "privilege" 
and  "qualified." 

The  Constitution  and  any  number  of  State 
and  local  laws  In  every  State  in  the  Union 
specifically  deny  that  there  is  any  right  to 
vote.    There  is  only  a  privilege  to  vote;   a 


privilege  which  Is  given  to  some  of  the  peo- 
pie  -of  this  land,  but  by  no  means,  to  all. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  consider  these 
exceptions : 

The  privilege  is  not  given  to  children.  In 
all  States,  save  one.  voters  must  be  21  years 
old  before  they  can  vote.  So,  to  those  under 
21,  there  is  no  right  to  vote.  It  is  a  privilege 
they  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  have. 

The  privilege  Is  not  given  to  the  unfortu- 
nate insane.  To  these  unfortunate  souls, 
there  Is  no  right  to  vote,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

The  privilege  is  not  given  to  those  con- 
vlcjted  of  certain  crimes.  It  Is  held  that  they 
ha^  relinquished  their  privilege  of  deciding 
upon  matter  affecting  the  law  abiding.  To 
those  so  convicted,  there  is  no  right  to  vote. 
The  privilege  of  voting  In  a  bond-issue 
election  is  not  given  to  those  who  do  not 
own  property.  To  the  nonowner  of  prop- 
erty, there  is  no  right  to  vote  In  bond-Issue 
elections. 

The  privilege  of  voting  in  an  election  in 
New  York  Is  not  given  to  the  residents  of 
the  other  49  States.  To  those  of  us  who  live 
in  Louisiana,  for  Instance,  there  Is  no  right 
to  vote  In  a  New  York  election. 

The  privilege  of  voting  In  New  York,  as 
another  example.  Is  not  given  to  these  citi- 
zens who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  To  those  who  do  not  read  and 
write  English,  no  matter  how  many  years 
they  may  have  been  a  citizen,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  right  to  vote. 

This  list  of  exceptions  goes  on  and  on, 
gentlemen,  as  you  well  know.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  cited  enough  examples  to 
prove  the  point  I  wanted  to  make:  that 
there  Is  no  right  to  vote;  only  a  privilege 
given  to  the  qualified.  It  is  a  privilege  that 
we  have  dearly  won  and  It  Is  as  precious  to 
me  as  any  possession  I  own. 

This  then,  Is  one  of  the  words  In  my  state- 
ment which  cannot  be  changed,  substituted 
for,  or  omitted:  the  word  "privilege." 

The  other  word  is  "qualified."  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  unqualified  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

I  believe  that  each  of  the  qualifications  I 
have  just  listed  are  just,  meet,  and  right. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote. 
The  unfortunate  insane  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote.  Criminals  whose  citizenship 
has  been  revoked  shoulb  not  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Non-property-owners  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  in  bond-issue  elections.  Lou- 
Islanlans  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  In 
New  York.  Those  who  do  not  read  and  write 
English  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  that 
State,  either.  If  the  laws  of  that  State  say 
they  should  not.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
the  applicants  are  unqualified  to  exercise 
this  privilege. 

And  It  Is  on  this  point  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  our  State  and  local  laws  now 
stand.  It  Is  on  this  point  they  should  stand 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  no  moral 
or  legal  grounds  to  hold  otherwise. 

The  argument  has  been  made  before  this 
committee  time  and  time  again  that  the 
States  have  the  right  to  establish  the  quali- 
fications of  their  voters.  No  reasonable  man 
can  deny  this  fact.  To  deny  it  Is  to  say  that 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  does  not  exist. 
During  the  floor  debate  In  the  House  last 
year  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  was  conceded 
by  the  advocates  of  that  proposal  that  the 
only  responsibility  resting  on  the  States 
would  be  to  administer  whatever  qualifica- 
tions It  did  prescribe  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

I  daresay  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
knows  that  article  I  section  2,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution  explicitly  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  States  to  set  up  their  own  voting 
qualifications,  provided  only  that  any  citizen 
permitted  to  vote  for  the  most  nvimerouB 
branch  of  a  State  legislature  be  also  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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But  this  Is  old  hat,  gentlemen.  Being 
attorneys,  you  are  more  familiar  with  this 
nrovlso  than  I  am. 

The  lower  courts  of  the  land  know  It.  too; 
as  does  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  repeat- 
pdlv  and  in  recent  years  upheld  this  right 
nf  the  States.  As  late  as  1959,  in  a  case  In- 
volving the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the 
suoreme  Court  decided  unanimously  that 
the  States  do  have  this  right.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  decision  was  unanimous,  so 
each  Justice  has  stated  that  this  is  his 
individual  opinion. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  repeats  his 
oDlnion  m  his  book,  "An  Almanac  of  Lib- 
ertv"-  "The  privilege  of  voting  Is  not  derived 
from  the  United  States,  but  Is  conferred  by 
the  State  and,  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may 
condition  suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate." 

The  point  needs  no  further  emphasis.  It 
could  not  be  expressed  more  clearly;  the 
Constitution  has  not  been  amended  smce 
these  opinions  were  stated.  The  right  to  set 
the  qualifications  of  its  voters  is  reserved 
to  the  States  by  the  Constitution  and  to 
attempt  to  pass  any  law  which  would  take 
away  that  privilege  Is  clearly,  obviously, 
and  patently  unconstitutional. 

If  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  de- 
prive any  man  of  his  privilege  of  voting, 
what  can  be  done  about  it? 

The  answer  Is:   "plenty."     And  It  should 

be  done. 

I  do  not  question  that  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination against  some  minorities  where 
the  franchise  is  concerned.  For  example, 
the  provision  that  requires  voters  in  New 
York  to  read  and  write  English  Is  obviously 
an  effort  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  pre- 
vent some  members  of  foreign  minority 
groups   from   voting   In   that   State. 

We  have  no  such  discriminatory  law  in 
Louisiana,  because  In  Louisiana  there  Is  no 
requirement  that  the  applicant  read  and 
write  in  English.  He  is  permitted  to  read 
and  write  in  his  mother  tongue. 

The  President  has  said  there  Is  no  moral 
issue  Involved  In  this  bill.  The  President  is, 
of  course,  capable  of  human  error  and  in 
this,  he  is  in  error.  This  bill  is  totally  im- 
moral. 

The  bill  before  los,  gentlemen,  is  rooted 
in  discrimination,  vlndictlveness,  and  hypoc- 
risy and  any  law  made  from  such  a  bill  can- 
not deny  Its  parentage. 

Clearly,  this  bill  Is  a  punitive  measure 
aimed  at  six  Southern  States,  Alabama. 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  It  Is  not  aimed  at  the 
other  States  which  have  eligibility  tests. 

This  administration,  the  ones  which  have 
immediately  preceded  it,  the  leaders  of 
both  major  parties,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  all  said  over  and  over  again  and  In 
every  conceivable  way  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  guarantees  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  every  citizen  of  this 
land. 

Yet,  clearly,  this  bill  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish exactly  the  opposite:  to  set  up 
standards  in  6  States  that  do  not  apply  in 
the  other  44. 

This  discrimination,  this  favoritism,  can- 
not be  squared  writh  the  much-quoted  14th 
amendment.  Nor  can  it  be  squared  with 
section  2  of  article  4  which  states  that  the 
"citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States." 

This  proposal,  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
someone  in  authority,  has  singled  out  those 
States  which  on  the  arbitrary  date  of  No- 
vember 1.  1964,  happened  to  have  registered 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  In  the  State  or  in  any  political 
subdivision,  or  in  which  less  than  50  percent 
of  such  residents  voted  in  the  presidential 
election  last  November. 


I  Is  there  supposedly  some  magic  to  the 
number  50?  What  States  would  have  been 
brought  under  the  force  of  this  proposal, 
had  the  magic  number  been  60?  Or  70? 
Is  there  supposedly  some  magic  in  last 
November's  election?  Why  not  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1960?    Or  1956? 

If  this  proposal  becomes  law,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  American  tradition  of  a  man 
being  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty? 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  govern- 
mental body  not  only  would  have  to  prove 
that  It  was  not  guilty  of  an  act  of  discrimina- 
tion on  a  specific,  arbitrary  date,  but  also 
that  of  any  other  such  act  on  any  other 
date  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

This  does  total  violence  to  the  precept 
of  presumed  Innocence.  It  must  not  be 
permitted.  ^.      .     ■ 

This  bin  is  riddled  with  obvious  discrimi- 
nation; the  same  discrimination  that  this 
administration  and  others  which  have  pre- 
ceded it  have  preached  against  and  legis- 
lated against.  This  bill  recognizes  no  reluc- 
tance to  discriminate  against  these  six 
Southern  States  and  make  them  the  whip- 
ping boys  for  the  Nation. 

It  Is  an  old  adage,  gentlemen,  but  two 
Wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

Any  citizen  has  the  right  to  be  treated 
tllke  when  the  franchise  privilege  is  at  ques- 
tion. If  he  meets  the  age,  literacy,  residence, 
or  any  other  qualifications  laid  down  by  the 
State  in  which  he  resides,  he  has  been  given 
the  privilege  of  voting. 

It  Is  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  whether 
99  or  20  percent  of  his  neighbors  vote  has 
anything  to  do  with  his  Individual  privilege. 
The  entire  duty  of  the  Congress  Is  to  see 
to  It  that  every  man  can  equally  exercise  his 
privilege  when  he  wants  to  if  he  wants  to. 
We  have  no  other  duty.  We  have  no  duty 
to  lay  a  slide  rule  alongside  voting  statis- 
tics. We  have  no  duty  to  abridge  the  right 
of  the  States  to  set  voter  qualifications.  We 
have  no  duty  to  enact  discriminatory  legis- 
lation of  any  kind. 

I  It  Is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  body.    It 
lis  beneath  the  moral  sense  of  this  body. 

It  is  time  for  reasonable  men  to  reason 
together.  A  solution  can  be  found  to  this 
aationwide  problem  that  is  constitutional, 
that  treats  each  State  In  exactly  the  same 
way  and  that  achieves  what  all  reasonable 
irien  want:  the  privilege  of  every  qualified 
man  to  vote. 

What  can  be  done  to  insure  every  qualified 
man  the  privilege  of  voting? 

Enforce  the  provisions  of  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
16  Federal  laws  already  in  force.  Strengthen 
them  if  necessary.  Double  the  penalties. 
Speed  up  the  process  of  hearing  and  de- 
ciding cases.  There  are  any  nximber  of 
reasonable  means  of  enforcing  these  laws. 
There  Is  no  necessity  to  tear  down  the 
Constitution  to  enforce  these  laws. 

We  seem  to  be  able  to  enforce  laws  against 
kidnaping,  murder,  rape,  and  arson  without 
tearing  up  the  Constitution  to  do  It  and 
each  of  these  crimes  must  be  judged  as  being 
worse  than  any  case  of  voter  discrimination. 
If  we  can  enforce  these  laws,  It  Is  reasonable 
to  believe  we  can  enforce  any  other  this 
Congress  decides  to  enact. 

Too  many  people,  too  many  Members  of 
the  Congress,  too  many  members  of  the 
clergy  and  the  news  media,  have  been  stam- 
peded by  the  hysteria  of  impassioned  groups 
of  citizens.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  enacting 
a  law  that  Is  being  decried  in  private,  and  In 
public  as  unwise  legislation.  This  conunlt- 
tee  must  not  and  this  Congress  must  not 
pass  a  bill  that  is  riddled  with  flaws,  faulty 
reasoning,  and  unvarnished  hate.  To  do  so 
Is  to  Invite  back  the  violent  days  of  the  Re- 
construction, drive  the  races  further  apart 
and,  in  the  end,  fall  to  accomplish  the  goal 
every  reasonable  man  can  support:  the  privi- 
lege of  every  qualified  man  to  vote. 


NATIONAL  ARTS  AND  HUMANmES 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson],  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  for  their  ac- 
tion yesterday  in  approving  the  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

Members  of  this  House  well  know  the 
vigorous  efforts  exerted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  several  years 
on  behalf  of  a  National  Arts  Foundation 
and  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
which  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  estab- 
lished last  year. 

My  own  interest  in  a  foundation  for 
both  the  arts  and  the  humanities  dates 
back  to  last  summer  when  I  first  read  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities which  outlined  the  tremendous 
imbalance  existing  between  support  for 
the  sciences  and  support  for  arts  and 
letters. 

Ten  years  ago  Federal  support  of  this 
kind  for  arts  and  letters  would  have  been 
impossible.  But  a  refreshing  new  intel- 
lectual climate  has  arrived,  and  now,  I 
think,  it  is  inevitable.  It  would  not  have 
been  inevitable  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
strong  support  expressed  for  it  by  the 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  House 
who,  in  effect,  are  its  cosponsors. 

This  is  a  consensus  bill,  worked  out  in 
consultations  among  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  administration  offi- 
cials, and  leading  practitioners  in  the 
fields  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  will,  when  enacted 
by  this  Congress  this  year,  help  this  Na- 
tion provide  the  impetus  for  culture  that 
must  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  Great 
Society.       ^^^^^^^^__ 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mailliard 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  , 
for  April  5  through  8,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Maritime  Consultant  Organi- 
zation.        ^^^^^^^^^_ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Heckler,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
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Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Mills  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  in  fur- 
ther explanation  of  those  points. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnum)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  8(X).  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  wnich  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4527.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  co'istruction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  6  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.>, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  April 
8. 1965.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


•  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
301  of  title  III  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946, 
relating  to  the  establishm.ent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory 
committee,  to  provide  for  annual  meetings 
of  such  committee":  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  provide  for  compulsory  attendance,  for 
the  taking  of  a  school  census  in  the  Di^rlct 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved February  4.  1925  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Interim  report  on 
the  long-range  economic  development  plan 
for  the  territory  of  Guam,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  oif  Public  Law  887I7O;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  schedule  of  addi- 
tional hearings  to  be  held  In  April  for  the 
public  to  present  views,  data,  or  arguments 
concerning  proposed  rulemaking  in  title  43, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  which  would 
Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple-Use  Act,  and  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1411-1418;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  alteration,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  Government  buildings  and  property 
under  lease  or  concession  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Government-owned  airports  under 
the  jurisdiction  01  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat. 
1030.  1039),  in  order  to  increase  the  periods 
for  which  agreements  for  the  operation  of 
certain  concessions  may  be  granted  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Col.  William  W.  Thomas  and  Lt.  Col. 
Norman  R.  Snyder,  U.S.  Air  Force";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  1st  Lt.  David  A.  Staver,  U.S.  Air 
Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
for  fiscal  year  1964  and  annual  and  special 
meetings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  held  In  1964,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  604(a)(4);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  7244.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  7245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  facilitate  sales  of  one-  to 
four-family  residences  in  locations  adversely 
affected  by  airports  constructed  or  expanded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers' 
excise  taxes,  certain  manufacturers'  excise 
taxes,  the  taxes  on  admissions,  dues,  com- 
munications, and  transportation  of  persons, 
and  certain  other  excise  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  7247.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture.  In  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 


United    States;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  7248.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  7249.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  social  secu- 
rity protection  for  Federal  employees  and 
their  survlvoDc  who  do  not  have  protection 
under  the  mil  service  retirement  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  7250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  social  secu- 
rity protection  for  Federal  employees  and 
their  survivors  who  do  not  have  protection 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  7251.  A  bill  to  amend  Fection  8  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  relating  to  loans 
to  directors,  members  of  the  supervisory 
committee,  and  members  of  the  credit  com- 
mittee of  Federal  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  V.'OLFF: 
H.R.  7252.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  a  supplementary 
health  benefits  program  and  a-  expanded 
program  of  ^edical  assistance,  to  increase 
benefits  imder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mc.ins. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  7253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  on  household-type  re- 
frigeration equipment  and  household-type 
electric,  gas,  and  oil  appliances;  to  the  ComA^ 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ^ 

By  Mr.  BKOWN  of  California: 
H.R.  7254.  A  bill  to  .nmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  communications  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  7255.  A   bill    to   extend   the   Juvenile 
Deli.nquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R  7256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  certain  re- 
tailers excise  tnxes  and  to  repeal  the  taxes 
on  facilities  and  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  7257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  7258.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Cou- 
stitvition  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7259.  A  bill  to  protect   voting  rights 
secured  by  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H  R.  7260.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
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1961  to  authorize  loans  for  waste  disposal 
systems  and  other  facilities  providing  com- 
munity services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 

H.R- 7261.  A   bill   to   modify   the   appUca- i 
tion  of  section  207  of  title  18,  United  States; 
Code,  relating  to  the  disqualification  of  for-j 
mer  officers  and  employees  in  matters  con- 
nected with  former  duties  or  official  respon- 
sibilities; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI : 

H.R.  7262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  processors  of  butter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.R.  7263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con 
trol  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  7264.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.R.  7265.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN:  \ 

H.R.  7266.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  directj 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  asi 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lands  known! 
as  the  Lincoln  back  country,  and  parts  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests, in  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  7267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se-| 
curlty  Act  to  provide  that  the  Government  i 
contribution  to  the  supplementary  health  j 
insurance  program  may,  in  the  case  of  Fed- , 
eral  employees  and  annuitants  who  have  at- ! 
tained  age  65,  be  used  for  high-option  health ' 
care  plan  such  employees  and  annuitants  • 
have  selected;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  '7268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  protect  and 
promote  the  health  of  seamen  on  vessels  of  [ 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  '7269.  A  bill  to  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salm.on  of  North  American  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.J.  Res.  424.  Joint  resolution  declaring  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember in  each  even-numbered  year  to  be  a 
legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ( 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  to  author-i 
ize  and  request  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  third! 
week  In  May  as  Folk  Music  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  383.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  pocket-sized 
edition  of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  calling 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  that  one  house  of  the  legis- 
lature may  be  apportioned  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

185.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  an  Increase  in  defense 
work  for  the  Greater  Boston  area  in  order 
to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

186.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  enacting  legislation  grant- 
ing veterans  of  World  War  I  pensions  com- 
parable to  grants  to  veterans  of  American 
wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

187.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
permitting  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture to  be  apportioned  other  than  according 
to  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

188.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1.50  per  hour;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

183.  By  Mr.  MORRIS:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  re- 
questing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enable  a  Federal  survey  of  land  grant 
areas  in  New  Mexico;  to  the  Coipimittee  on; 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

184.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of 
the  Legislature   of   the   State   of   Arkansas.^ 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  7270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo A.  Navarro;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

;  By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  7271.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Mary 
Beatrice  Shirley  Easton  and  Irene  Easton; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  7272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuliano 
Giusti  and  his  wife,  Nella  Glusti.  and  their 
son,  Walter  Giusti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Martini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CABELL: 
H.R.  7274.  A    bill   for   the   relief    of   Irene 
Mitchakes  (also  known  ao  Irene  Mltsakls); 
to -the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  7275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulsep- 
plna  Renna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Limberopoulos;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  7277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zacarlas 
de  Medelros  Sa;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Laura 
Turner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  7279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Soon  Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignaclo 
Sierra  Urlbe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7281.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Madeline 
R.  Schrelber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD : 
H.R.  7283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
CostagUola;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 

Drogitis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  7285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel 

Peter  Izmlrly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

diclarv. 

H.r'  7286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
cellna  Garcia  Samson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  7287.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Suat 
Selim   Demlray;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.MINSHALL: 
H.R.  7288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slgmund 
Langer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  7289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
D'Urso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7290.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Stella  Pezzo  Calafato;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  Davila;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  7292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Yong 
Chul  Han;    to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  R<X)NEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadesse 
Glzaw;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
159.  Mr.  PHILBIN  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Gardner, 
Mass..  against  the  closing  of  the  Rutland 
Heights,  Mass.,  V^eterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


m»m        ■■ 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  7, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
HaiTis,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  life  and  Ught.  our 
glad  hearts  thrill  at  the  risen  glory  of 
the  awakening  earth,  robed  in  the  bloom- 
ing garb  of  spring,  as — in  mystic  won- 
der— nature  climbs  to  a  soul  in  leaf  and 
flower,  and  the  earth  showeth  Thy  handi- 
work. 

Together  we  bow  in  the  hush  and  joy 
of  Thy  presence,  pausing  midst  morning 
tasks  to  listen  for  Thy  call  sounding  in 
our  ears.  In  the  stillness,  wilt  Thou 
whisper  some  word  of  insight  within  our 
souls. 

Have  mercy  upon  us  for  our  frantic 
boasts,  our  foolish  words,  and  our  per- 
verse ways.  Save  us  from  small  and 
selfish  living  in  so  great  a  day.  In  the 
vision  splendid  of  divine  fatherhood,  and 
of  human  brotherhood,  which  knows  no 
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frontiers,  may  we  dream  our  dreams,  en- 
act our  laws,  build  our  Nation,  and  plan 
our  world  until  this  shadowed  earth, 
which  is  our  home,  rolls  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light,  and  it  is  daybreak 
everywhere.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  6,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


H.R.  3685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
D.  Harris;  and  • 

H  R.  4026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Porter  F.  Sheldon.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5508.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

H  R.  7091.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation^. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  70-  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  approximately  80  acres  of  land  to 
the  heirs  of  Adams  Jones.  Creek  Indian,  not 
enrolled; 

H  R.  1218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and  or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co.; 

H.R- 1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Zissu; 

H.R.  1487.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ken- 
neth F.  Coykendall.  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stalman 
Bros. -Simon  Wrecking  Co.; 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property 
to  the  county  of  Dare.  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Yates  and  others; 

H.R.  3634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Edward  E.  Krelss; 

H.R.  3638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Overton,  Marjorie  C.  Overton,  and  Sally 

Eitel- 

H.R.  3685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 

D.  Harris: 

H  R.  4026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Porter  F.  Sheldon,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  5508  An  act  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  7091  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION     FOR     JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE     TO    MEET    DURING 

SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  may  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
today  and  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


after  the  word  "polio,",  to  strike  out 
"and"  and  insert  "that  the  Nation  ex- 
press its  gratitude  to  Dr.  Salk  and  to  his 
colleagues  concerned  with  this  historic 
discovery  and  to  the  foundation  and 
that";  so  as  to  make  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution read : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  concurring).  That  Doctor  Jonas 
Salk  and  .the  National  Foundation  March  of 
Dimes  be  congratulated  on  this  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  announcement  of  the  world's 
first  effective  vaccine  against  polio,  that  the 
Nation  express  its  gratitude  to  Dr.  Salk  and 
to  his  colleagues  concerned  with  this  his- 
toric discovery  and  to  the  foundation  and 
that  our  confidence  be  expressed  that  the 
work  of  the  National  Foundation  March  of 
Dimes— specifically  its  fight  against  birth  de- 
fects— and  of  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biologi- 
cal Studies  win  bring  about  the  blessings  of 
better  health  for  our  society  and  all  Its 
citizens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  committee  amendments  will 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

H.R.  70.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  approximately  80  acres  of  land  to 
the  heirs  of  Adam  Jones.  Creek  Indian,  not 
enrolled;  and 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare,  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ailairs. 

H.R.  1218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt   &   Co.    and  or   Holt   Import  &   Export 

Co.: 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Zissu; 

H.R.  1487.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Kenneth  F.  Coykendall,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  2166  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stal- 
man Bros. -Simon  Wrecking  Co.; 

H.R.  2299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Yates  and  others; 

H.R.  3634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Edward  E.  Krelss; 

H.R.  3638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Overton,  Marjorie  C.  Overton,  and  Sally 
Eltel; 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m..  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VICTORY  OVER 
POLIOMYELITIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  136,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 30. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30)  to  honor  the 
victory  over  poliomyelitis. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  5, 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  "the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  ^^     .    - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. } 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I  ; 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 1 
firmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  report  the  nomination  of  John  Doar, 
of  Wisconsin.  I  listened  with  the  great- 
est of  interest  to  the  oral  testimony  of 
Mr.  Doar  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Mr.  Doar  showed  sufch  an  ex-  | 
traordinary  sense  of  discernment  as  a 
lawyer  with  respect  to  the  civil  rights 
field  as  to  make  me  feel  that  the  United 
States  was  really  getting  not  only  a  pub-  \ 
lie  servant  of  high  character,  but  also  a 
public  servant  who  had  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  homework  and  would 
serve  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Nation  well  both  with  respect  to  the 
policy  and  legal  phases  of  this  very  im- 
portant and  critical  job  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Doar  confirmed 
to  me  that  what  we  are  trying  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  need,  and  I  emphasize 
that  word  "need,"  for  demonstrations 
is  a  process  of  law  by  which  people  can 
very  effectively  express  themselves  with- 
out undertaking  the  risk  of  these  con- 
frontations as  so  many  noble,  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  dedicated  Americans  have 
done.  In  order  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive, the  majesty  of  the  United  States 
and  those  in  power  must  be  interposed 
without  hesitation  in  order  to  secure  for 
the  individual  his  rights  as  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen. These  rights  are  too  often  denied 
in  some  of  our  Southern  States  on  the 
grounds  of  some  established  social  order, 
or  on  what  I  think  constitutes  an  abuse 
of  the  doctrine  of  States  rights. 

The  post  which  Mr.  Doar  holds  Is 
critically  important  to  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  America  and  to  justice  in 
this  country  in  a  vital  area  of  relations 
between  the  races.  When  a  man  demon- 
strates qualities  of  mind  and  loyalty, 
such  as  Mr.  Doar  demonstrated  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  I  think 
it  is  time  to  congratulate  not  only  Mr. 
Doar  and  the  Department,  but  also  the 


[people  of  the  United  States  for  having  a 
public  servant  of  this  character. 

I  am  very  grateful,  therefore,  that  the 
j  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
'  Mr.  Doar. 

I  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning 
business  in  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  of  Section  1552(c)  of  Title  10, 
United   States   Code 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  1552(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  deduction  of  interim  earnings  from  the 
payments  of  active  duty  pay  and  allowances 
found  due  members  or  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  as  a  result  of  the 
correction  of  their  military  records  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OP  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  for  the  taking  of 
a  school  census  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  February 
4,  1925  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
because  of  acceptance  of  physically  unquali- 
fied enlisted  members  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  March  1965 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  lack  of  information  on  con- 
struction costs  incurred  by  sponsor-controlled 
subcontracts  may  unduly  Increase  Insured 
mortgages  on  multifamlly  housing  projects, 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 


Home  Finance  Agency,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  increased  cost  resulting  from 
acquisition  of  maintenance  trucks  produced 
by  the  Boeing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the 
Minuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
March  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  loss  on  business  loan  result- 
ing from  inadequate  evaluation  of  borrower's 
bonding  coverage  requirements  and  from 
realization  on  collateral,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, dated  April  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  follow-up  examination  of 
reviews  of  right-of-way  claims  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of 
Commerce,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Interim   Report   on   Long-Range   Economic 
Development  Plan,  Territory  of  Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  interim  re- 
port on  the  long-range  economic  development 
plan,  Territory  of  Guam  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Lt.   Col.   Claude   E.  Tabor,   Jr. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Claude  E. 
Tabor,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (wlt!i  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI£ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  or 
Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  5 

"A  joint  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  take  ap- 
propriate investigative  and  legislative  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Tierra  AmarlUa 
land  grant  located  in  Rio  Arriba  County, 
N.  Mex. 

"Whereas  the  real  property  embraced  with- 
in the  Tierra  Amarilla  land  grant  located 
in  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  conlprlses  ap- 
proximately 600.000  acres;  and 

"Whereas  disputes,  issues,  and  controver- 
sies have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  patent 
Issued  to  Francisco  Martinez  In  connection 
with  said  grant  and  the  title  of  the  said 
Francisco  Marttaez,  as  confirmed  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  Jvme  21,  1860  (12  Stat.  71) 
constituted  a  colonization  grant  in  favor  at 
all  those  that  followed  the  said  Francisco 
Martinez  in  connection  with  colonizing  the 
area  encompmssed  by  said  grant  or  whether 
said  grant  was  private  in  nature  in  favor  of 
the  said  Francisco  Martinez;  and 

"Whereas  on  several  occasions  efforts  have 
been  made  to  determine  said  disputes,  is- 
sues, and  controversies  and  to  define  the  re- 
spective interests  of  claimants  in  connection 
with  said  grant  through  litigation  filed  in  the 
cotuis  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Federal  courts  but  that  said  courts  have  re- 
fused to  determine  the  disputes,  Issues,  and 
controversies  that  have  arisen  and  have  held, 
in  effect,  that  the  proper  forum  to  determine 
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said  disputes.  Issues,  and  controversies  and 
to  grant  appropriate  relief  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  a  determination  of  said  disputes, 
issues,  and  controversies  and  a  resolution  of 
the  respective  right,  title,  and  interests  of 
claimants  in  and  to  the  real  property  em- 
braced within  said  grant  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  residents  of  Rio  Arriba 
County,  N.  Mex..  and  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico;  and 

•Whereas  it  may  be  that  grave  inequities 
and  injustices  have  been  perpetrated  and 
should  be  corrected  and  that  this  matter 
should    be  expeditiously  determined;    and 

"Whereas,  the  continuing  existence  of  said 
disputes,  issues,  and  controversies  threatens 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  region,  casts 
a  cloud  over  the  security  of  land  titles  and 
greatly  inhibits  the  orderly  economic  growth 
and  welfare  of  Rio  Arriba  County  and  its 
residents:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

'•Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Neic  Mexico.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  it  is  hereby 
requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  investi- 
gate the  disputes,  issues,  and  controversies 
arising  in  coimection  with  the  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla  land  grant,  to  ultimately  determine 
and  set  at  rest  said  disputes,  issues,  and  con- 
troversies and  thereafter  to  initiate  such  ap- 
propriate legislation  as  may  be  required  in 
order  to  correct  inequities  and  injustices 
found  by  it  to  have  occurred:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Tiesolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  and  the  Honorable 
Joseph  M.  Montoy.^,  U.S.  Senators  from  New 
Mexico,  to  the  Honorable  Thom.^s  G.  Morris 
and  the  Honorable  E.  S.  Johnny  Walker, 
Representatives  at  Large  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  the  President  of  the  U,S. 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

"Bruce  King. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
■•Albert   Romero, 

"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"House  Memorial  27 
■  A  memorial  expressing  opposition  to  the 
measure  presently  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
proposes  to  charge  cooperators  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  for  technical 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

"Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  Federal  agency  charged  with  pro- 
viding technical  assistance,  through  locally 
organized  and  supported  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  to  landowners  effecting 
programs  of  conservation  measures  upon 
their  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1966  proposes  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  of  520  million  and  to  charge  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  cooperators  for 
this  technical  assistance;  and 

"Whereas  the  very  people  who  require 
technical  assistance  the  most  will  be  the  ones 
unable  to  purchase  it  from  the  Federal  Soil 
Conservation  Service:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  That  opposition 
be  expressed  to  the  proposal  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  which  seeks  to 
charge  cooperators  of  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  for  technical  assistance 
furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  that  the  Congress  be  requested  to  restore 
the  sum  of  S20  million  to  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1966;  and  be  it 


"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  requested 
to  appropriate  additional  sums  to  accelerate 
the  assistance  being  furnished  through  lo- 
cally organized  and  supported  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  to  landowners  in  New 
Mexico;  and'  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  leadership  in  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation 
to  the  Congress. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

"Bruce  King. 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albert  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Memorial  6 

"A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  enable  a  Federal  survey  of 

land-grant  areas  in  New  Mexico 

"Whereas  land-grant  rights  were  recog- 
nized and  given  status,  by  the  treaty  entered 
at  Ciudad  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  February  2, 
1848.  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States,  which  was 
ratified  at  Queretaro  on  May  30,  1848;  and 

"Whereas  land-grant  rights  were  recognized 
and  protected  by  the  organic  act  establish- 
ing the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  later  by 
U.S.  courts  of  land  claims;  and 

"Whereas  land  grants  were  purportedly  the 
subject  of  a  U.S.  engineering-geographical 
survey,  while  actually  land  grants,  particu- 
larly in  Mora  County,  N.  Max..  have  never 
been  surveyed;  and 

••Whereas  grant  lands,  particularly  in  Mora 
County,  without  the  benefit  of  a  certain  and 
accurate  method  of  property  description  can- 
not be  conveyed  from  primary  holdings  to 
smaller  parcels  or  otherwise  subdivided;  and 

••Whereas,  because  of  foreign  and  vague 
land  descriptions,  grant  lands  do  not  enjoy 
accurate  and  uniform  property  description 
based  on  Federal  survey  as  do  the  lands  of 
other  former  territories,  and  which  is  needed 
to  confirm  and  protect  real  property  titles 
and  to  facilitate  economic  development;  and 

"Whereas  economic  considerations  preclude 
the  possibility  of  grant  land  owners  under- 
taking to  conform  grant  land  survey  in  New 
Mexico  into  the  uniform  Federal  survey  now 
extant:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  enable 
a  Federal  engineering-geographic  survey  of 
the  grant  lands  in  New  Mexico,  particularly 
those  grant  lands  of  Mora  County;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  to  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress,  and  to  the  New  Mexico 
delegation  to  the  Congress. 

"Signed^  and  sealed  at  the  capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

"Bruce  King, 
'Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albert  Romero, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    15 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress    concerning    the    West   German 
Government's     position     relative     to    the 
statute  of  limitations  on  war  crimes 
"Whereas  the  Potsdam  agreement,  signed 
on  August  2,  1945,  by  the  leaders  of  the  vic- 
torious Allied  Powers,  stated :  'War  criminals 
and  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  Nazi  measures  which  in- 
volved or  resulted  in  war  crimes  are  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  to  justice';  and 


"Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  German  Republic  to  invoke  a 
20-year  statute  of  limitations  to  halt  initia- 
tion of  any  new  trials  of  Nazi  war  criminals 
after  May  8.  1965,  is  contrary  to  this  and 
other  binding  declarations  of  the  Allied 
Powers;  and 

"Whereas  the  murder  of  6  million  Jews 
and  millions  of  other  peoples  by  the  Nazis 
was  a  deliberate,  genocidal  policy  and  a 
crime  against  humanity;  and 

"Whereas  Dr.  Robert  Kempner,  former 
U.S.  war  crimes  prosecutor  in  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  estimates  that  there  are  at  least  10,000 
Nazi  war  criminals  who  have  not  been  prose- 
cuted and  the  authoritative  documentation 
center  in  Haifa,  Israel,  reports  that  there  are 
at  least  70,000;  and 

"Whereas  should  the  statute  of  limitations 
go  into  effect  on  May  8,  1965,  thousands  of 
war  criminals  will  escape  paying  the  penalty 
for  their  crimes  which  shocked  the  world; 
and 

"Whereas  worldwide  protest  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  decision  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  Including  within  Germany  it- 
self; and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
murder;  and  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries  have  specifically  lifted  their  stat- 
ute of  limitations  in  regard  to  war  crimes; 
and 

"Whereas  Germany  miist  not  be  permitted 
to  evade  its  responsibility  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  this  matter:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  o] 
representatives  concurring) ,  That  the 
Michigan  Legislature  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  the  Parliament  and  Government  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic  to  rescind  its  de- 
cision to  institute  a  statute  of  limitations  on 
prosecution  of  Nazi  war  criminals;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  18,  1965. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
March  11,  1965. 

"Beryl  I.  Kenyon, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Norman  E.  Phillies, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  32 
"Urging  Congress  to  approve  pending  legis- 
lation   providing    low-interest,    long-term 

loans  to  small  businesses 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  a  bill,  S.  915.  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  provides  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  to  small  businesses  suffering  economic 
Injury  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  Federal 
installation  or  the  decline  of  Government 
procurement  in  an  area;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  small  businesses  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  Federal  spending  which 
will  be  decreased  by  the  closing  and  reduc- 
tion  of  Federal  offices  in  Alaska;    and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration office  at  Juneau  and  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  personnel  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  mineral  re- 
source development  offices  in  Juneau  and  An- 
chorage have  greatly  lessened  small  business 
prosperity  in  these  cities;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  small  busi- 
nesses In  Alaska  has  always  been  difficult  be- 
cause of  climatic  conditions  and  geographi- 
cal location,  and  the  small  business  sector 
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in  this  State  has  still   not  recovered   from 
the  earthquake  of  March  27,   1964;    and 

"VThereas  all  of  these  factors  mean  that 
aid  to  small  business  as  proposed  in  S.  915  j 
is  urgently  needed  in  Alaska :  Be  it  I 

■■Resolved,  That  Congress  is  respect- j 
fullv  urged  to  pass,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  repectfully  urged  to  ap-, 
prove  S.  915;  and  be  it  further  I 

■■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution! 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack„ 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  temi- 
pore  of  the  Senate;  and  the  Honorable  E.  I*. 
Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Grueni- 
ING,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph 
J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representative,  members  qf 
the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress." 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  57 
'•Urging  the  enactment  of  a  Federal   rein- 
surance program  for  natural  disasters 

."Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Al'iska: 

"Whereas  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
are  lost  each  year  from  the  occurrence  of 
floods,  earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  tldtl 
waves;  and  , 

•■Whereas  present  disaster  programs  fail  tio 
compensate  the  many  thousands  of  hom«- 
owners  who  suffer  losses  of  equity  when  their 
homes  are  destroyed  by  these  catastrophic 
occurrences;  and 

■'Whereas  a  nationwide  mandatory  insur- 
ance program  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfac- 
tory method  of  acquiring  commercial  in.sur- 
ance  protection  against  such  losses  at  rea- 
sonable rates;  and  I 

"Whereas  the  operation  of  such  an  Insur- 
ance program  would  be  feasible  only  If  tUe 
Federal  Government  would  act  as  a  reinsiu*er 
for  a  portion  of  the  risk  assumed  by  the 
various  private  insurance  companies:   Be  St 

•■Resolved.  That  the  Alaska  State  Legislji- 
ture  urges  the  U.S.  Congress,  now  assembled, 
to  enact  a  Federal  reinsurance  program 
whereby  all  recipients  of  Federal  houslr»g 
loans  v/ould  be  required  to  in.sure  theiir 
homes  against  floods,  earthquakes,  hurri- 
canes and  tidal  waves  and,  whereby  private 
Insurance  companies  could  sell  such  insur- 
ance on  the  basis  of  a  nationwide  assigned 
risk  plan  similar  to  that  u.^ed  in  States 
where  automobile  Insurance  is  mandatory 
and  could  reinsure  a  portion  of  the  risk  with 
the  Federal  Government;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States;  the  Hoa- 
orable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  tltie 
Senate;  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  tte 
House  of  Representatives;  and  the  Honorable 
E.  L.  Bartlett  and,  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Grcening.  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Ralph  J.  Rivers.  U.S.  Representative.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  1965,  Ex.  7 

"Whereas  there  exist  broad,  valid  reasons 
for  an  extension  of  the  Alaska  Marine  High- 
way as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Interstate  Highway 
System  to  a  southern  terminus  connecting 
with  U.S.  Interstate  Highway  No.  5,  in  the 
State  of  Washington  among  which  are  the 
following : 

"An  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System  gate- 
way oriented  toward  the  Western  United 
States  is  required  if  Alaska  is  to  realize  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  that  system. 

"Such  a  gateway  would  create  significant 
economic  gains  for  the  entire  northern  area 


of  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Washington. 

•'As  the  present  Marine  Highway  System 
grows  In  popularity  and  usage,  there  will  be 
created  a  demand  for  its  services  by  travelers 
and  shippers  located  farther  away  from 
Prince  Rupert,  resulting  in  an  inevitable 
linking  with  the  present  U.S.  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

"The  extension  of  the  Marine  Highway 
System  to  a  southern  terminus  is  economi- 
cally sound  from  every  standpoint. 

"The  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System  is 
considered  by  the  Alaska  International  Rail 
and  Highway  Commission  and  recognized  by 
the  Battelle  Institute  as  a  vital  part  of  a 
coordinated  highway  system  to  encourage 
the  development  of  tourism  in  the  northwest 
part  of  North  America.  The  Commission  rec- 
ognizes the  establishment  of  a  marine  high- 
way as  the  most  efficient  and  least  expen- 
sive way  to  provide  transportation  for  people 
and  things  to  and  from  the  coastal  cities, 
whether  or  not  the  coordinated  highway  sys- 
tem is  constructed;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  Is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  a  program  of  industrial 
development,  and  few  industries  offer  greater 
opportunities  for  expansion  and  benefit  to 
our  economy  than  tourism;  and 

"Whereas  studies  have  revealed  that  many 
advantages  would  accompany  an  extension 
of  the  Marine  Highway  System,  accruing  not 
only  to  Alaska  and  Washington  but  also  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  the  other  Western  States  through  which 
Alaska-bound  tourists  and  freight  would 
flow:  Nov/,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  devise  and  approve  legislation 
for  the  extension  of  the  Alaska  Marine  High- 
way as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Interstate  Highway 
System  to  a  southern  terminus  connecting 
with  U.S.  Interstate  Highway  No.  5,  in  the 
States  of  Washington;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Chairman  of  the  Alaska  Rail 
and  Highway  Commission." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  14 
"Joint     resolution     relating     to     increasing 

psychiatric  services  available  through  the 

U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  to  veterans 

who  reside  in  California 

"Whereas  nationally  and  in  California 
there  are  increasing  demands  on  the  U.S. 
Veterans'  Administration  for  psychiatric  care 
and  this  trend  will  continue  and  be  intensi- 
fied in  the  future;  and 

"Whereas  California  has  the  leu-gest  num- 
ber of  veterans  of  any  State  in  the  union, 
and  its  veteran  population  is  continuing  to 
grow  although  the  Nation's  total  number 
of  veterans  is  decreasing;  and 

"Whereas  the  ratio  of  veterans  residing 
in  California  to  Veterans'  Administration- 
furnished  psychiatric  beds  in  this  State  has 
risen  from  481  veterans  per  bed  In  1959  to 
515  veterans  per  bed  in  1963;  and 

"Whereas  among  the  eight  States  with 
largest  veteran  populations,  California  has 
the  highest  ratio  of  veterans  per  Veterans' 
Administration  psychiatric  bed  and  is  the 
only  State  in  which  this  ratio  has  risen;  and 

"Whereas  the  psychiatric  beds  allocated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  California 
have  Increasingly  fallen  behind  the  national 
average  number  and  trend  of  390  veterans 


per  bed  in  1959  and  375  veterans  per  bed  In 
1963:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
memorialized  to  promptly  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  and  maintain  in  California,  at  least 
as  a  minimum,  the  Nation's  average  ratio  of 
psychiatric  beds  to  veterans;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  In  this  State's  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  the  Civil 
Rights  Legislation  of  President  Johnson 

"Whereas  today,  in  many  States  of  our 
union  there  exists  a  denial  to  many  of  our 
citizens  the  right  to  vote;  and 

"Whereas  President  Johnson,  in  an  attempt 
to  right  this  injustice  and  insure  equal  rights 
to  all  citizens,  has  submitted  civil  rights 
legislation  to  Congress;   and 

"Whereas  because  of  tense  feeling  presently 
existing  in  our  country,  because  of  this 
denial  of  equal  rights,  dividing  neighbor 
against  neighbor  and  State  against  State,  it 
is  expedient  that  this  civil  rights  legislation 
be  given  top  priority  and  support:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Re.wlved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  im- 
mediate action  and  support  President  John- 
son's civil  rights  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  Massachusetts  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
19,  1965. 

"William  C.  NL^ccas, 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  9 

"Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  and  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that — 

"Whereas  free  world  consumption  of  silver 
is  continuing  to  exceed  free  world  production 
by  a  steadily  widening  margin;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Treasury  stocks  of  silver  are 
being  depleted  at  an  accelerated  rate  to  make 
up  a  major  portion  of  the  deficit;  and 

"Whereas  these  stocks  may  be  completely 
dissipated  in  less  than  three  years  if  the 
current  rate  of  depletion  continues;  and 

"Whereas  this  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Nation's  silver  coinage  system 
which  is  now  under  critical  review  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department;   and 

"Whereas  some  segments  of  our  national 
economy,  in  particular  the  silver-consuming 
industry,  are  exerting  heavy  pressure  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  silver  from  our  sub- 
sidary  coinage;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  adoption  of  a  com- 
pletely base-metal  coinage  would  not  only 
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damage  the  International  prestige  and  dig- 
nity of  our  money,  but  would  also  involve 
a  high  risk  of  psychological  rejection  of  such 
coins  In  the  domestic  economy;  and 

"Whereas  a  completely  base-metal  coinage 
system  would  also  Involve: 

"1.  A  grave  danger  that  existing  silver 
coinage  with  intrinsic  value  would  be  driven 
into  hoards,  thus  aggravating  the  current 
coin  shortage  problem; 

"2.  A  serious  disruption  to  the  multl- 
billion-dollar  vending  machine  Industry  and 
other  industries  utilizing  coin  machines 
which  rely  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  silver  for  operation  of  their  rejection 
devices; 

"3.  Greatly  increased  prospects  for  coun- 
terfeiting; and 

"Whereas  the  current  balance  of  U.S. 
Treasury  stocks,  together  with  the  extensive 
silver  supply  now  circulating  as  silver  coins 
and  the  excellent  prospects  for  increased 
silver  production  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead,  provides  persuasive  assurance  that 
this  critical  problem  could  readily  be  re- 
solved through  the  less  drastic  alternative  «1 
retaining  a  silver  coinage  with  reduced  silver 
content;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  solution  would  not  only 
preserve  our  Nation's  long  tradition  of  a 
coinage  with  intrinsic  value,  but  would  also 
sustain  a  more  favorable  economic  climate 
for  one  of  the  major  segments  of  Idaho's 
economy — the  mining  industry:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
( the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  retain  a  silver  coinage  of  _  reduced  silver 
content  in  order  to  preserve  the  international 
prestige  of  our  money,  and  public  confidence 
therein. 

"We  further  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  the  grow- 
ing strategic  importance  of  silver  in  defense 
and  aerospace  applications  and  determine  an 
adequate  strategic  stockpile  objective  which 
can  be  set  aside  from  existing  Treasury  stocks 
before  they  are  completely  dissipated;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  house  on 
the  5th  day  of  March  1965. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  senate  on 
the  &th  day  of  March  1965. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  House 
Joint  Memorial  9  originated  in  the  house  of 
representatives  during  the  38th  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

"Dryden  M.  Hiler, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  689 

"Resolution   memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  adopt  S.  177,  H.R.  697, 

or  H  R.  4969 

"Whereas  self-employed  individuals  have 
for  more  than  20  years  been  discriminated 


against  under  Federal  tax  law  because  they 
could  not  adopt  retirement  plans  covering 
themselves  unless  they  incorporated  or 
formed  associations  taxable  as  corporations; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
November  1960,  Issued  the  so-called  Kintner 
regulations  which  laid  down  guidelines  to 
be  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  groups 
of  self-employed  individuals  would  be  eligible 
to  be  taxed  as  corporations;  and 

"Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  reliance  on  the  guidelines  con- 
tained in  the  Kintner  regulations  and  in 
order  to  remove  the  discrimination  against 
professional  persons  under  Federal  tax  law. 
passed  in  1961  a  Professional  Corporation 
Act  relating  to  physicians  and  in  1963  a  Pro- 
fessional Corporation  Act  relating  to  at- 
•torneys;    and 

"Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
February  3,  1965,  issued  amendments  to  the 
Kintner  regulations  which  would  deny  to 
physicians  and  attorneys  organized  under 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Minnesota  Profes- 
sional Corporation  Acts  and  acts  of  other 
States  similar  thereto  the  right  to  be  taxed 
as  a  corporation  under  Federal  tax  law  and 
thus  nullify  the  action  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  into 
the  89th  Congress  S.  177,  H.R.  697,  and  H.R. 
4969.  which  woxild  amend  the  definition  of 
corporation  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
make  clear  that  professional  corporations  are 
included  therein  and  would,  as  a  result,  re- 
quire the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  recog- 
nize corporations  formed  under  either  of  the 
Minnesota  Professional  Corporation  Acts  and 
acts  of  other  States  similar  thereto  as  corpo- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code:  Be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  enact  S.  177,  H.R. 
697,  or  H.R.  4969;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  > 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  to  Sen- 
ators  McCarthy   and   Mondale,   and   to   all 
Members    of   the   House    of    Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Clem  Keith, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"L.  L.  DuxBERY,  Jr., 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Passed  the  senate  this  11th  day  of  March 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

"H.    Y.    TORREY. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  house  of  representatives  this 
30th  day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1965. 

"G.  H.  Leahy. 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  April  1,  1965. 

"Karl  F.  Rolvaac. 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Filed  April  1.  1965. 

"JosEPHvL.  Donovan, 
"Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Resolution  23 

"Whereas  the  flash  flood  of  February  4, 
1965,  caused  ditenslve  property  damage  and 
loss  of  life  on  the  windward  side  of  the  Is- 
land of  Oahu,  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  the  imminent  possibility 
that  such  flooding  may  recur;  and 

"Whereas  the  residents  of  such  flooded 
areas  are  in  constant  fear  that  such  flooding 
will  recur;  and 

"Whereas  an  appropriation  of  funds  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  Army  Engineers  to 
study  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  a  flood 
control  project  for  the  areas  devastated  by 
said  floods  and  such  other  measxires  to  pre- 


vent the  recurrence  of  such  floods  would  add 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  peoole 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  Be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Leg. 
islature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general  ses> 
sion  of  1965,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  do  and  perform  any  and  all  actions  neces- 
sary to  expedite  the  undertaking  of  a  flood 
control  study  of  the  windward  side  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  State  of  Hawaii,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 
be   it  further    , 

"Resolved,  That  the  Representatives  and 
Island  of  Oahu.  State  of  Hawaii,  to  be  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
work  toward  forwarding  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Honorable  Hiram 
L.  FONG.  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  the 
Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  and  the 
Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink,  the  Hawaii  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  General  Session  of  1965. 

"Kazuhisa  Abe, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Seichi  Hirai, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Army  Corps 

of  Engineers  in  the  bay  area 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has,  since  1949,  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
through  its  development  of  a  comprehensive 
bay  survey;  and 

"Whereas,  to  carry  out  its  activities,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  constructed  and  now 
operates  one  of  the  world's  most  interesting 
research  installations,  a  large-scale  model  of 
the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay;  and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  al- 
ready made  significant  accomplishments 
with  respect  to  the  effect  on  the  bay  of  solid 
fill  barriers,  the  major  shoaling  pattern  of 
the  bay  for  navigation,  the  effect  on  the  bay 
of  land  reclamation  and  pollution;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  several  projects  cur- 
rently in  progress.  Including  tests  on  the 
dispersion  of  pollutants  from  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta,  by  simulating  the 
discharge  of  the  San  Joaquin  drain  on  the 
model,  and  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of 
a  small  craft  harbor  at  Southampton  Bay, 
near  Benicla;  and 

"Whereas  further  tests  are  planned  to  dis- 
cover the  effect  of  channel  deepening  and 
widening  on  shoaling,  maintenance  costs  and 
salinity  intrusion;  and  to  discover  the  ef- 
fects of  various  degrees  of  bay  fill  on  tides, 
waste  disposal,  salinity,  sedimentation  and 
shoaling;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  proposed  that  the  model  be 
extended  to  include  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  region  so  as  to  provide  facts 
necessary  for  the  coordinated  development 
of  the  bay-delta  regions;  and 

"Whereas  the  legislature  has  been  in- 
formed that  funds  amounting  to  some  $300.- 
000  are  needed  to  continue  and  extend  the 
project:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the,  United  States  to  appro- 
priate funds  necess^-y  In  order  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  carry  on  its  current  and  pro- 
posed San  Francisco  Bay  operations  and 
also  to  extend  the  model  and  studies  into 
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the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  region; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

The  petition  of  E.  Lucile  Burns,  of  Balti- 
more Md.,  relating  to  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A '  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lancaster 
(Va )  Teachers  Association,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude;  to  the  Conomittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Richmond,  Calif.,  favoring  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  appor- 
tionment; to  the  Committee  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Patterson,  Calif.,  favoring  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
apportionment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Gary,  Ind.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  restore  full 
freedom  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  uni- 
form national  labor  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts) : 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolution    Memorializing  the   Congress 

OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providing  for  an  Increase  in  Defense 

Work  for  the   Greater  Boston  Area  in 

Order  To   Prevent   the   Closing  of  the 

Watertown    Arsenal    and    the    Boston 

Naval   Shipyard 

"Whereas  a  number  of  workers  have  been 
laid  off  and  more  will  be  laid  ofl'  because  of 
the  threatened  closing  of  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  Boston  Naval  Shipyard;  and  . 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  this  business  and  un- 
employment of  these  workers  adversely  af- 
fects the  economy  of  the  Greater  Boston  area 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  national 
defense  in  the  past:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  provide  that  this  area  will  receive  a 
sufficient  share  of  the  defense  work  from  the 
United  States  In  order  to  prevent  the  closing 
of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Manjh 
23,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March  29, 
1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest : 

"Kevin  H.  Whiti:, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


dividuals  in  South  Carolina  are  greatly 
concerned  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  change  the  present  soil  conser- 
vation program.  The  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  is  responding  to  the  con- 
cern which  is  widespread  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Previously,  the  State  legislature 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  memori- 
alizing Congress  to  protest  the  proposed 
drastic  reduction  in  technical  assistance 
to  soil  conservation  districts.  Morfe  re- 
cently, the  State  legislature  has  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congi-ess  to  defeat  the  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund  relating 
to  soil  conservation  services.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  place  the  former  of  these  two 
resolutions  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Thursday,  February  25,  of  this  year. 
I  now  send  the  latter  resolution  to  the 
desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as 

follows : 

H.  Con  Res.  — 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  defeat 
the  proposal  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  a  revolving  fund  relating  to  soil  con- 
servation services 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  $20  million 
revolving  fund  which  shall  be  collected  from 
the  soil  conservation  districts  and  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  to  assist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  for  soil  conservation  services; 
and 

Whereas  the  several  districts  are  not  In 
position,  financially  or  otherwise,  to  operate 
as  a  collecting  agency;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proposed  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lections would  probably  exceed  the  amount 
raised;  and 

Whereas  the  collection  of  these  fees  would 
most  probably  deter  the  farmers  from  par- 
ticipating in  these  services  and  result  in  the 
exploitation  and  waste  of  natural  resources: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested 
to  defeat  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  $20 
million  revolving  fund  to  be  used  for  pay- 
ment of  costs  for  assistance  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
the   House   of   Representatives   from   South 
<»  Carolina. 
Attest : 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1735.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia for  a  marine  biological  research  labora- 
tory, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara;  and 

S.  1737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chlyo 
Chiba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  1738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loung  Yue 
Tse; 

S.  1739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yi  Cheun 
Chiang;  and 

S.  1740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  Chao 
Yao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  1741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  double 
time  for  overtime;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1742.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Gover- 
nor to  agree  to  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  ptu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
undera  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  limitations 
on  the  amounts  deductible  for  the  care  of 
certain  dependents  and  to  provide  that  the 
amounts  deductible  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  in  determining  adjusted  gross  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION        OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  aJl 

farmers  and  many  other  interested  ir>- 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1229.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
thority for  recreation  development  of  proj- 
ects under  his  control  (Rept.  No.  149). 


USE  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR OF  CERTAIN  LAND  DONATED 
BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA. AT  LA  JOLLA,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  relating  to  the  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  donated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  for  a  marine  biological 
research  laboratory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  requesting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  tl;e  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1735)  relating  to  the  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land 
at  La  Jolla.  Calif.,  donated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  for  a  marine  biolog- 
ical research  laboratory,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson 
is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wasntngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  Telating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia for  a  marine  biological.,  research  labo- 
ratory, and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  consider- 
ation, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
cently completed  the  construction  of  a  new 
marine  biological  research  laboratory  at  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  situated 
on  the  San  Diego  campus  of  the  "Uni^-ersity 
of  California.  The  laboratory  was  con- 
structed on  2.4  acres  of  land  that  were  do- 
nated to  the  United  States  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California. 

When  negotiations  with  the  university  were 
started  for  a  new  building  Site,  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  first  proposed 
that  the  site  would  be  leased  to  the  United 
States  for  99  years.  This  proved  to  be  im- 
practical, because  Federal  policy  does  not  per- 
mit the  construction  of  public  buildings  on 
leased  land  without  specific  statutory  au- 
thority. The  Department  then  proposed  that 
the  site  would  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  with  a  reversionary  clause  under  which 
the  title  would  revert  to  the  university  at 
the  end  of  99  years,  or  earlier  if  the  Govern- 
ment ceased  to  use  the  land  for  the  research 
laboratory.  The  Department  of  Justice  ad- 
vised us  that  it  could  not  approve  the  title 
to  the  land  if  the  deed  contained  this  rever- 
sionary clause.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior then  asked  the  university  to  convey  the 
land  without  tlie  reversionary  clause,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  seek  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion W'hich  would  authorize  a  reconveyance 
of  the  land  to  the  uniyersity  at  the  end  of 
99  years,  or  earlier  if  it  ceased  to  be  needed 
for  research  laboratory  purposes.  The  uni- 
versity agreed. 

The  deed  which  conveyed  the  land  to  the 
United  States  requires  the  land  "to  be  used 
exclusively  for  research  on  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  sea  or  their  environment;  or 
for  purposes  compatible  with  activities  of 
the  said  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  expressly  approved 
by  the  grantor." 

The  deed  also  recited  the  following  under- 
standing: "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
pledged  himself  to  seek  the  introduction  of 
and  to  support  legislation  •  *  *  empower- 
ing an  officer  of  the  United  States  to  execute 
a  deed  reconveying  the  property  to  the  grant- 
or in  the  event  of  failure  to  use  the  prop- 
erty as  specified  herein:  or  failure  to  build 
a  laboratory  facility  within  5  years  from  the 
date  hereof:  or  at  the  expiration  of  50  years 
from  the  date  hereof,  unless  it  is  determined 
that  the  land  is  needed  by  the  United  States 
for  specified  purposes;  or  at  the  expiration 
of  S9  years  from  the  date  hereof." 

The  deed  was  executed  on  March  22,  1962, 
after  the  following  assurance  was  given  In 
a  letter  dated  February  15,  1962,  from  the 
then  Under  Secretary: 

"We  recognize  that  the  university  does  not 
wish  to  surrender  its  campus  properties  per- 
manently. In  view  of  this  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  strongly  that  the  administration 
seek  from  the  Congress  special  legislation 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  board  of 
regents. 

"I  consider  this  a  grave  moral  commitment 
and  hereby  so  indicate  to  my  successors." 

The  legislation  now  recommended  will 
carry  out  the  understanding  on  the  basis  of 


which  the  land  was  donated  and  the  labora- 
tory was  constructed,  with  one  modification. 

The  United  States  now  holds  the  title  to 
the  land  subject  to  a  limitation  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  the  land  for  any  purpose 
other  than  specified  kinds  of  research,  or 
purposes  compatible  with  the  activities  of 
the  Scripps  Institution,  or  for  other  purposes 
expressly  approved  by  the  regents  of  the 
university.  If  that  use  should  be  discon- 
tinued, the  Government  would  have  only 
two  alternatives  under  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  aside  from  the  understanding  with  the 
university:  it  could  try  to  sell  the  land  to 
someone  else  who  would  use  the  land  for 
the  limited  purposes,  or  it  could  let  the 
laboratory  stand  idle  and  unused.  The  first 
alternative  is  not  a  realistic  one;  moreover, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  university  beca,use 
another  research  organization  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  campus  of  the  university  with- 
out the  university's  consent.  The  second 
alternative  is  wasteful  because  it  involves 
continuing  expense  to  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  maintenance,  or  it  involves  al- 
lowing the  buildings  to  deteriorate  and  be- 
come imsightly,  which  in  addition  to  being 
wasteful  would  also  be  unfair  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

We  therefore  believe  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  the  land  for  the  specified  pur- 
poses should  be  discontinued  the  only  rea- 
sonable and  fair  procedure  is  to  reconvey 
the  land  to  the  university.  The  buildings 
would  be  included  in  the  reconveyance.  The 
Government  would  have  received  all  of  the 
benefit  from  the  building  that  it  could  re- 
ceive. Inasmuch  as  it  could  not  use  them 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  removal  of  the 
buildings  would  be  impractical.  The  build- 
ings would  not  in  fact  have  any  value  to 
the  Government  at  that  time.  The  univer- 
sity was  not  responsible  for  placing  the 
buildings  on  the  land  atid  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  for  them. 

The  understanding  with  the  university 
also  contemplated  that  the  title  will  be  re- 
conveyed  at  the  end  of  99  years,  regardless 
of  whether  the  Government  has  a  continuing 
need  for  the  property  at  that  time.  We 
have  discussed  further  this  understanding 
with  the  university,  and  with  its  concurrence 
have  omitted  the  99-yenr  provision  from  the 
proposed  legislation.  If  at  the  end  of  99 
years  the  Government  has  a  continuing  need 
for  the  property  for  the  uses  permitted  by 
the  deed,  obviously  there  is  no  public  in- 
terest that  would  be  served  by  a  reconvey- 
ance of  the  property  to  the  xinlversity,  be- 
ca-use  the  Government  would  then  need  to 
icquire  substitute  property  and  facilities  at 
additional  cost  in  order  to  continue  its  pro- 
gram. 

The  original  understanding  was  based  on 
an  assumption  that  the  Government  would 
get  full  value  out  of  its  investment  over  a 
99-year  period,  and  in  a  realistic  sense  would 
suffer  no  economic  loss  by  reconveying  the 
property  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  ar- 
rangeme'it  would  be  equivalent  of  construc- 
tion of  the  laboratory  on  a  99-year  leasehold, 
which  Is  an  accepted  commercial  practice. 
The  difficulty  with  this  assumption  is  that 
Federal  governmental  programs  are  not  un- 
dertaken as  economic  ventures,  with  an 
amortization  or  write-off  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period.  If 
all  governmental  construction  were  under- 
taken on  that  basis,  the  entire  construction 
program  would  need  to  be  refinanced  at  fixed 
Intervals. 

In  this  respect  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  various  State  educational  institu- 
tions have  a  comparable  need.  When  they 
construct  buildings  designed  to  be  used  by 
future  generations  they  do  so  on  land  that 
will  be  available  as  long  as  their  program 
continue. 

The  university  has  agreed  that  Its  primary 
purpose  will  be  accomplished  by  a  reconvey- 
ance of  the  property  when  It  ceases  to  be 


needed  or  used  for  the  purposes  permitted 
by  the  deed. 

The  proposed  legislation  amounts  to  a 
reciprocal  application  of  the  policy  followed 
by  the  Federal  Government  when  conveying 
Federal  land  to  a  State  or  public  agency  for 
educational,  recreational,  or  conservation 
purposes.  That  policy  is  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  land  to  the  specified  purposes,  and  to 
provide  for  a  reversion  of  title  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  the  land  ceases  to  be 
used  for  those  purposes.  That  policy  was 
applied  to  the  University  of  California  by 
the  act  of  September  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  546), 
which  conveyed  the  former  Camp  Matthews 
to  the  university.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  permit  the  same  policy  to  be  applied 
by  the  State  in  the  case  of  the  land  which 
it  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
marine   biological   research   purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
the  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  U.S.  GOVERNOR 
TO  AGREE  TO  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE  CORPORATION,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ei'nor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  b'ill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  with  a 
comparative  type  showing  changes  in  the 
existing  law  made  by  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  comparative  type  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1742)  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  the 
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Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  286-286k-l),  is  amended  by: 

(1)  Deleting  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  Section  4  (22  U.S.C.  286b>, 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following : 

"(5)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Fund  and  Bank. 

"(6)  Each  such  report  shall  contain  such 
data  concerning  the  operations  and  pollclae 
of  the  Fund  and  Bank,  such  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  Fund  and  Bank,  and 
such  other  data  and  material,  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  deem  appropriate." 

(2)  Substituting  a  comma  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  section  5  (22  U.S.C.  286c),  and 
adding  the  following:  "If  such  Increase 
Involves  an  increased  subscription  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States." 

(3)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

•Sec.  20.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Bank  to  permit  the  Bank  to  make,  partici- 
pate in,  or  guarantee  loaias  to  the  Intet- 
national  Finance  Corporation  for  use  in  the 
lending  operations  of  the  latter." 

Sec  2.  The  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Act,  .as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  282-282g> , 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  10.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Corporation  to  remove  the  prohibition 
therein  contained  against  borrowing  from 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  to  place  limitations 
on  such  borrowings." 

The  letter  and  comparative  type  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fulbright  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of 

THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  March  30, 1965. 
Hon.  HiTBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  to  agree  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  and   for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Finanance 
Corporation  to  vote  in  favor  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
each  institution,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  make, 
participate  in,  or  guarantee  loans  to  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  for  use  In 
its  lending  operations.  The  Bank  would  not 
be  permitted  to  lend,  nor  the  Corporation  to 
borrow,  an  amount  iii  excess  of  four  tlme%' 
the  unimpaired  subscribed  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  Corporation. 

It  has  long  been  a  policy  of  the  Bank  to 
attempt  to  stimulate  private  investment, 
particularly  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
However,  the  Bank  has  concluded  that  there 
exists  a  need  for  assistance  to  private  bar- 
rowers  which  existing  facilities  cannot  sat- 
isfy at  the  present  time.  After  a  siudy  of 
how  best  this  need  could  be  met,  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  Bank  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  agreed  that  the 
most  desirable  and  effective  way  would  be 
for  Bank  funds  to  be  channeled  through 
the  Corporation,  which  was  brought  into 
existence  especially  to  supplement  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bank  by  Investing  without  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  in  productive  private 
enterprises.  Accordingly,  they  have  rec- 
ommended, in  a  report  dated  August  6,  1964, 
approved  by  the  Boards  of  Governors  In  Sep- 


tember 1964,  that  the  Bank  mak^,  loans  to 
the  Corporation  for  relending.  Such  loans 
would  supplement  the  funds  avajllable  for 
the  loan  operations  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  and  would  eriable  it  to 
expand  its  lending  activities  to  privjate  enter- 
prises, ^fc- 

The  United  States  was  instrxftieVtal  In 
obtaining  the  establishment  of  thelnterna- 
tional  Finance  Corporation  In  195«,  and  has 
actively  supported  the  growth  in  its  activi- 
ties since  that  time  The  stimulation  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  abroad  which  the  Corpora- 
tion provides  is  fully  in  line  with  overall 
U.S.  policy  in  the  field  of  development.  The 
Corporation  helps  mobilize  both  local  and 
foreign  private  capital,  thus  relieiving  some 
of  the  demands  on  the  limited  supply  of  offi- 
cial funds.  The  expansion  of  its  activities 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  fully  in  accord  with  U.S.  policy. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  Act  to  allow  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  to  vote  In  favor 
of  proposed  increases  in  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  when  such  increases  do  not  involve 
an  increased  subscription  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  On  two  previous  occasions  It 
has  become  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  in- 
crease its  subscribed  capital  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  new  members  and 
increases  in  subscriptions  of  other  members. 
It  is  anticipated  that  another  such  increase 
will  be  necessary  In  1965.  Where  the  U.S. 
subscription  is  not  affected  in  such  an  In- 
crease and  hence  its  action  in  voting  in  favor 
thereof  becomes  routine,  no  congressional  ac- 
tion should  be  necessary.  It  seems  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Governor  may  vote  in  favor  of  such  Increases 
without  each  time  seeking  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  elim- 
■  inate  the  requirements  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems  transmit  every  6  months 
and  every  2  years,  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
;ional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. These  reporting  reqxiirements  apply 
also  to  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  As  a  result  of  a  review  made  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  of  the  necessity 
for  continuing  periodic  reports  required  by 
law,  t^-e  National  Advisory  Council  concluded 
that  it  would  be  desirable  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  economy  in  Government  to  substitute 
an  annual  report  for  the  2-year  and  6-m«Biths 
reports  now  required.  Such  a  report  could 
contain  the  significant  data  now  contained 
in  the  present  reports  and.  at  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  reduced  from  five  to  two  the 
number  of  reports  made  each  2  years. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  use  of 
Bank  funds  to  provide  for  expansion  of  in- 
ternational lending  activity  to  private  en- 
terprises through  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  as  well  as  the  other  changes 
contained  in  the  proposed  legislation,  are 
desirable  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  recommended  that 
they  be  enacted  into  law.  There  will  be 
transmitted  separately  a  special  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  bill. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay  the 
proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence   a    comparative    type    showing    the 
changes  In  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  in  Ex- 
isting Law  Made  by  Bill 
Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed 
to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  brackets;  new 
matter  in  italic)  : 
bretton  woods  agreements  act,  as  amended 

(22   U.S.C.   286-286k-l) 

Section  4.  (a)    •   •   • 

(b)  t(5)  The  Council  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  every  six 
months,  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank. 

[(6)  The  Council  shall  also  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  special  reports 
on  the  operations  and  policies  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank,  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 
The  first  report  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
two  years  aft«r  the  establishment  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank,  and  a  report  shall  be 
made  every  two  years  after  the  making  of  the 
first  report.  Each  such  report  shall  cover 
and  Include :  The  extent  to  which  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank  have  achieved  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established;  the  extent  to 
which  the  operations  and  policies  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank  have  adhered  to.  or  de- 
parted from,  the  general  policy  directives 
formulated  by  the  Council,  and  the  Council's 
recommendations  In  connection  therewith; 
the  extent  to  which  the  operations  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  have  been  co- 
ordinated, and  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions in  connection  therewath;  recoiiunenda- 
tions  on  whether  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank  should  be  increased  or  de- 
creased: recommendations  as  to  hov,'  the 
F\ind  and  the  Bank  may  be  made  more 
effective;  recommendations  on  any  other 
necessary  or  desirable  changes  In  the  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  of  the  Fund  and  of  the 
Bank  or  In  this  Act;  and  an  overall  appraisal 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  operations  and 
policies  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  have 
served,  and  In  the  future  may  be  expected 
to  serve,  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  in  promoting  sound  Inter- 
national economic  cooperation  and  further- 
ing world  security.! 

(5)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Fund  and  Bank. 

(6)  Each  such  report  shall  contain  such 
data  concerning  the  operations  and  policies 
of  the  Fund  and  Bank,  such  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  Fund  and  Bank,  and 
such  other  data  and  material,  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  deem  appropriate. 

•  »  •  •  • 

Section  5.  Unless  Congress  by  law  author- 
izes such  action,  neither  the  President  nor 
any  person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  (a)  request  or  consent  to  any 
change  in  the  quota  of  the  United  States 
under  article  III.  section  2,  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Fund:  (b)  propose  or 
agree  to  any  change  In  the  par  value  of  the 
United  States  dollar  under  article  IV,  section 
5,  or  article  XX,  section  4,  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Fund,  or  approve  any  gen- 
eral change  In  par  values  under  article  IV, 
section  7;  (c)  subscribe  to  additional  shares 
of  stock  under  article  II.  section  3,  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank;  (d)  ac- 
cept any  amendment  under  article  XVII  of 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund  or 
article  VIII  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Bank;  (e)  make  any  loan  to  the  Fund  or 
the  Bank.  Unless  Congress  by  law  author- 
izes such  action,  no  governor  or  alternate  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  United  States  shall 
vote  for  an  Increase  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  under  article  n,  section  2.  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank  [J,  if 
such  increase  involves  an  increased  sub- 
scription on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Section  20.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Bank  to  permit  the  Bank  to  make,  par- 
ticipate  in.  'or  gua^ntee  loans  to  the  In- 
ternational Fin:ince  Corporation  for  use  in 
the  lending  operations  of  the  latter. 
•  •  •  »  * 

THE       INTERNATIONAL       FINANCE       CORPORATION 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED    (22  U.S.C.  282-282g) 

Section  10.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  .Agreement 
of  the  Corporation  to  remove  the  prohibition 
therein  contained  against  borrowing  from 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstrtiction 
and  Development,  and  to  place  limitations 
on  siich  borrowings. 


AID  TO  WORKING  MOTHERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
who  has  children  gives  ''hostages  to  for- 
tune." That  wise  old  saying  holds  true 
for  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  We 
are  now,  as  a  nation,  beginning  to  honor 
that  adage  as  we  redouble  and  intensify 
our  efforts  in  every  field  to  fully  develop 
the  God-given  potential  of  every  child  in 
our  Nation. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  commit- 
ment to  this  ideal  in  many  different  ways. 
Under  our  recently  enacted  program,  we 
a*e  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  poor  so  that  their  children  can 
be  helped  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

If  we  enact  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
pending  education  bill,  we  v^ill  be  sup- 
plying additional  and  novel  tools  to  de- 
velop the  learning  capacities  and  poten- 
tials of  our  youngsters. 

But  there  are  many  paths  to  the  Great 
Society — some  more  obvious  and  well 
trod  than  others.  Today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  I  think  will  smooth 
one  of  the  less  spectacular  but  just  as 
sei-viceable  of  those  paths. 

Because  of  their  profound  effect  on  the 
structure  and  fabric  of  American  society, 
our  revenue  laws  are  a  significant  ele- 
ment in  the  Great  Society.  They  too  can 
be  used  constructively  and  creatively  to 
accomplish  the  goals  we  have  set  our- 
selves. 

The  amendment  of  section  214  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  presents  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  constructive  use  of  tax  leg- 
islation to  reach  a  stated  goal. 

The  section  now  allows,  as  part  of  item- 
ized deductions  from  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, expenses  incurred  by  working 
mothers  for  the  care  of  their  children. 
A  maximum  deduction  of  $900  is  now 
allowed— $600  for.  one  child  and  $900  for 
two  or  more — for  the  actual  amounts 
spent  to  care  for  children  under  13  while 
their  mother  is  gainfully  employed.  This 
deduction  is  only  pei-mitted  in  fuU  so 
long  as  the  joint  income  of  the  woman  or 
married  couple  remains  below  $6,000. 
For  every  dollar  a  wife  and  husband 
earn  over  $6,000,  they  must  subtract  $1 
from  their  maximum  allowable  deduc- 
tion. Thus,  the  deduction  vanishes  en- 
tirely when  joint  gross  income  reaches 
$6,600  if  the  couple  has  one  child  and 
$6,900  if  there  are  two  or  more. 

These  amounts  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  plainly  inadequate  and  fall  far 


short  of  achieving  our  real  objective — to 
give  genuine  tax  relief  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  at  length 
here  for  the  necessity  of  first-rate,  ade- 
quate child  care  services.  Not  only  is  it 
essential  to  the  peace  of  mind  and  work- 
ing productivity  of  all  mothers  who  either 
must  work  to  provide  the  necessities  for 
their  families  or  who  wish  to  work  to 
provide  for  the  future  education  and 
needs  of  their  children. 

High-quality,  sensitive,  knowledgeable 
care  for  children  of  mothers  who  spend 
their  days  at  outside  jobs  is  hardly  a 
luxui-y  item — it  is  an  absolute  essential 
for  the  growth  and  future  of  these  chil- 
dren. Studies  are  now  making  clear 
that  the  preschool  years  for  children  are 
as  important  for  their  future  educability 
as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  edu- 
cation they  actually  receive  during  their 
in-school  years. 

As  responsible  politicians,  it  is  our 
obligation  to  make  full  use  of  all  our 
legislative  tools,  to  make  sure  that  the 
children  of  working  parents  are  cared 
for  by  competent  and  trustworthy  in- 
dividuals rather  than  left  to  roam  the 
streets  and  shift  for  themselves  until 
dinnertime  each  evening. 

In  1961  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  a  noteworthy  Commission  on 
the  Equal  Status  of  Women  to  investi- 
gate the  myriad  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties open  to  women  in  American  society. 
One  of  the  major  recommendations 
made  when  the  report  was  submitted 
to  President  Kennedy  in  October  of  1963, 
was  a  liberalization  of  the  then-existing 
child-care  deductions.  The  Revenue  Act 
of  1964  made  certain  strides  forward  in 
this  area,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
statistics  demonstrate  the  need  for  fur- 
ther tax  relief  for  families  affected  by 
this  problem. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  of  providing 
care  for  children  of  working  mothers 
is  indicated  by  a  special  census  sample 
study  conducted  in  June  1958. 

This  study  showed  that  at  that  time 
there  were  almost  2.9  million  mothers 
who  were  working  full  time  and  had  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age.  Of  the  5.1 
million  children  under  12,  about  2  mil- 
lion were  under  6  and  3  million  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  12.  The  study  showed 
that  58  percent  of  the  children  were 
cared  for  in  the  home — 46  percent  by  the 
father  or  other  relative  and  12  percent, 
or  about  600,000,  by  nonrelatives  who 
presumably  were  paid  to  care  for  the 
children.  An  additional  22  percent  were 
cared  for  away  from  home,  of  whom  9 
percent,  or  450,000,  were  cared  for  by 
nonrelatives  and  slightly  over  2  percent, 
or  121,000,  received  group  care  in  day 
nurseries,  and  so  forth.  There  were  no 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  400,000, 
or  8  percent  of  the  children,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  classify  the  arrangements 
for  650,000,  or  13  percent. 

In  summaiT.  almost  one  out  of  four,  or 
over  a  million  of  the  children  under  12, 
received  group  care  or  care  from  nonrela- 
tives, most  of  which  involved  expendi- 
tures by  parents. 

Moreover,  the  situation  remained  vir- 
tually the  same  in  1960  when  only  57 
percent  of  the  children  of  America  were 


! 


cared  for  at  home — which  means  that 
some  sort  of  provision  for  outside  day 
care  had  to  be  made  for  nearly  one-half 
of  our  children. 

From  these  figures,  I  think  we  can  get  a 
fair  idea  of  the  dimensions  and  signifl. 
cance  of  this  problem.  It  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  daily  care  of  one-half 
of  our  children  under  the  age  of  13  is  a 
concern  of  the  greatest  immediacy  to  us 
all. 

More  than  one-thii'd  of  our  working 
force  is  already  composed  of  women.  As 
President  Kennedy  remarked  to  his  Com- 
mission in  1962,  this  group  of  women 
despite  their  jobs  has  "a  primary  obliga- 
tion to  their  families  and  to  their  homes." 
Most  of  these  women  work  because  they 
have  to.  Our  first  concern,  unquestion- 
ably, is  providing  meaningful  tax  relief 
to  that  segment  of  our  working-mother 
population  which  works  out  of  necessity. 

In  1954,  the  median  income  of  fam- 
ilies with  both  husband  and  wife  in  the 
labor  force  was  approximately  $5,336; 
by  1961,  it  had  risen  to  $7,188;  and  in 
1963  it  was  up  to  $7,789.  Thus,  even 
with  the  1964  raise  in  income  ceiling  to 
S6,000,  the  majority  of  working  couples 
are  ineligible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
deduction. 

The  Commission  concluded,  in  its  1963 
report,  that  "tax  deductions  for  child 
care  expenses  of  working  mothers  should 
be  kept  commensurate  with  the  median 
income  of  couples  when  both  husband 
and  wife  are  engaged  in  substantial  em- 
ployment." Consequently  it  was  then 
recommended  that  "the  limitation  on  the 
joint  income  of  working  wives  and  their 
husbands,  above  which  the  (feduction  for 
care  of  children  and  disabled  dependents 
is  reduced,  be  commensurate  with  the 
median  income  of  couples  when  both  are 
engaged  in  substantial  employment." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 214  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  follow  through  on  that  recommenda- 
tion and  raise  the  joint  income  under 
which  this  deduction  can  be  claimed  to 
$7,500.^ 

This*  figure  not  only  reflects  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  for  approxi- 
mating the  median  income  of  couples 
where  both  husband  and  wife  are  en- 
gaged in  substantial  employment,  but 
presents  a  far  more  realistic  and  equita- 
ble income  ceiling.  Rather  than  giving 
relief  to  only  the  very  poor,  the  ceiling  of 
$7,500  will  allow  many  middle-income 
families,  where  the  mother  may  work  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  her  children  or  to  put  aside  a  nest 
egg  for  unexpected  or  extraordinarj'  bills 
which  may  arise,  to  also  share  in  the 
deduction. 

The  additional  $100  allowance  for  a 
third  child  which  is  included  in  my 
amendment  will  also  benefit  those  many 
households  with  three  or  more  children. 

Clearly,  the  care  of  a  third  child — and 
more  than  76  percent  of  our  families 
with  $3,000  incomes  have  three  or  more 
children — adds  a  substantial  amount  to 
the  cost  of  securing  skilled  and  trust- 
worthy day  care  help. 

In  originally  suggesting  the  extra  $100 
for  three  or  more  children.  President 
Kennedy's  Commission  cited  a  1961  study 
in  which  expenditures  for  nursery  and 
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babysitting  services  averaged  $58.22  per 
month  or  about  $700  a  year,  for  mothers 
with  children  16  years  old  and  under 
who  reported  any  such  expenditures. 
The  expenditures  increased  with  the  rise 
in  the  mother's  income  up  to  incomes  of 
5400  a  month.  For  those  with  incomes 
of  $301  to  $400,  the  average  expenditure 
for  nursery  and  babysitting  services  was 
$76.90  a  month,  or  about  $925  a  year. 
Any  working  mother  knows  that  a 
Jr  significant  portion  of  the  extra  income 
*  she  brings  home  must  be  allotted  to 
either  a  nursery  school,  a  regular  nurse, 
or  a  neighbor  in  the  business  of  baby- 
sitting, if  that  mother  is  to  set  foot  out 
of  the  house  in  the  morning  and  do  her 
job  without  constant  nagging  doubts 
about  the  whereabouts  of  her  children. 
Thus,  I  think  that  the  liberalizing 
amendments  which  I  am  submitting  to 
section  214  will  alleviate  two  related 
problems:  That  will  allow  working 
mothers — especially  those  in  lower  and 
lower-middle  income  families— to  pro- 
vide decent,  and  in  some  cases,  more 
reliable  and  more  qualified  day-care 
services  for  their  children,  and  will  en- 
able these  mothers,  with  their  minds 
then  at  ease  about  their  children,  to 
perform  their  jobs  more  satisfactorily 
and  with  less  strain  on  all  concerned. 

Finally,  the  amendments  would  con- 
vert section  214  from  an  itemized  deduc- 
tion to  an  excludable  business  expense. 
Instead  of  having  to  tediously  itemize 
all  deductions  for  this  as  well  as  other 
miscellaneous  expenses — and  only  about 
half  of  all  taxable  returns  take  the  item- 
ized deductions — the  taxpayer  would  just 
subtract  the  costs  from  adjusted  gross 
income.  In  addition  to  thus  giving  the 
child-care  deduction  to  many  taxpayers 
who  ordinarily  would  not  or  could  not 
itemize  it.  this  change  would  permit 
many  taxpayers  now  eligible  for  the 
deduction  to  shift  to  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  with  consequent  tax 
savings  to  themselves.  j 

Let  me  illustrate  the  latter  point — un- 
der the  present  arrangement  for  itemiz- 
ing deductions,  a  three-children  family 
with  a  joint  income  of  $6,000,  $600  in 
child  care  expenses  and  $400  in  medical 
expenses,  would  merely  take  a  $1,000 
itemized  deduction — since  it  is  greater 
than  the  10-percent  standard  deduction 
of  $600  in  their  case — and  would  end  up 
with  taxable  income  of  $3,200.  Whereas, 
under  my  proposed  amendment,  that 
same  couple  would  deduct  the  $600  day- 
care cost  as  a  business  expense  from 
their  adjusted  gross  income  of  $6,000, 
would  then  deduct  their  standard  10  per- 
cent deduction  of  $600,  and  their  $1,800 
exemptions  for  three  children,  and 
would  be  left  with  only  $3,060  as  taxable 
income. 

Back  in  1962,  President  Kermedy  out- 
lined "the  problem  of  how  a  mother 
can  meet  her  resix)nsibilities  to  her  chil- 
dren and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to 
society  in  general"  as  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  important  issues  facing 
American  society.  It  is  my  hope  that 
with  passage  of  these  amendments  to 
the  tax  bill,  we  will  have  contributed  a 
bit  toward  resolving  that  problem  and 
insuring  that  when  mothers  work,  their 
children  do  not  become  hostages  to  ne- 
glect, indifference,  and  mistreatment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1743)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  limitations  on  the  amounts  deduct- 
ible for  the  care  of  certain  dependents 
and  to  provide  that  the  amounts  deduct- 
ible shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in 
determining  adjusted  gross  income,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  ACREAGE-POUND- 
AGE MARKETING  QUOTAS  FOR 
TOBACCO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
5721),  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1-938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
on  its  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  rioLLAND,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
«  ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    70 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tion opportunities  in  the  Nations  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  72 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bTll  2362,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  asked  today  to  consider  giving  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education — to 
"strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities 
in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.'' 

With  this  in  mind,  can  we  do  other- 
wise than  help  out  those  communities 
which  are  suffering  staggering  blows  to 
their  educational  systems  because  of  the 


closures  of  defense  installations  and  re- 
sultant loss  of  impacted  area  funds?  I 
think  not.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  must  help  all  communities  which  are 
experiencing  a  cutback  until  they  can 
reestablish  their  economies  and  revital- 
ize their  school  systems.  The  relaxation 
of  the  phase-out  schedule  for  Public  Law 
874  funds  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  offering  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2362  to  assist  school  districts  in 
areas  throughout  this  Nation  where  de- 
fense installations  are  being  closed  down. 

This  is  the  same  as  S.  1256,  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  I  sponsored  in 
February  of  this  year  and  which  is  still 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Individual  communities  are  working 
resolutely  to  offset  the  economic  slack 
caused  by  base  closures,  loss  of  families, 
and  loss  of  income.  However,  these 
areas  still  have  hosts  of  problems  due  di- 
rectlv  to  the  closures.  This  amendment 
would  extend  the  tapering  off  period  of 
Public  Law  874 — the  so-called  impacted 
areas  law — and  would,  as  a  result, 
cushion  some  of  the  im:  act  by  relieving 
a  heavy  burden  of  educational  costs  in- 
curred directly  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
of  defense  installations. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
the  original  cutoff  point  at  which  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled are  required  to  be  connected  with  a 
Federal  installation  would  be  reduced  so 
that  only  1  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  students  would  be  required  to  be  in 
the  federally  impacted  classification. 

Furthermore,  the  percentage  reduction 
in  funds  would  be  graduated  over  a  3- 
year  period,  with  the  funds  being  cut  off 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  This 
amendment  would  liberalize,  therefore, 
the  phaseout  portion  of  Public  Law  874. 
and  w-ould  give  a  community  the  benefit 
of  funds  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  even 
though  the  number  of  students  identified 
with  the  federally  impacted  program  was 
diminishing. 

Mr.  President,  because  so  many  of  us 
here  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  defense  installation  closures, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  set  out  in  full  at  this  point  in  "*:  ? 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  73)  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  eection  as 
follows : 

"AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874.  EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS.  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  GRADUAL  RE- 
DUCTION OF  PAYMENTS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  TER- 
MINATION OF  ACTIVrrlES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  '    * 

"Sec.  6060.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  Of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the 
act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  238(c)  (2)  (B) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(B)  amounts  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  children  who  were  In 
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average  dally  attendance  during  such  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  pub- 
lic education,  except  that — 

•'  (l)  such  3  per  centum  requirement  need 
not  be  met  by  such  agency  for  any  period  of 
two  fiscal  years  which  follows  a  fiscal  year 
during  which  such  agency  met  such  require- 
ment and  was  entitled  to  payment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  but  the  payment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  such 
agency  for  the  second  fiscal  year  of  any  such 
two-year  period  during  which  such  require- 
ment Is  not  met.  shall  be  reduced  by  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  thereof;  or 

"  "(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  v/hich  falls  for  any  fiscal  year  (follow- 
ing a  fiscal  year  in  which  such  agency  met 
such  3  per  centum  requirement)  to  meet 
such  3  per  centum  requirement  because  of 
the  termination  of  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  per  centum  require- 
ment pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  such 
year  and  thereafter  shall  be  1  per  centum: 
or 

"  '{Hi)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  falls  for  any  fiscal  year  (fol- 
lowing a  fiscal  year  In  which  such  agency 
met  the  per  centum  requirements  of  this 
paragraph)  to  meet  such  1  per  centum  re- 
quirement because  of  the  termination  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense,  such 
agency  need  meet  no  per  centum  requirement 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  such  year 
and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  but 
the  payment  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  such  agency  for  such  year  shall 
be  computed  as  though  such  agency  had 
exactly  met  such  1  per  centum  requirement, 
and  for  the  first  such  succeeding  fiscal  year 
when  such  agency  does  not  meet  any  per 
centum  requirement  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, such  payment  shall  be  reduced  by 
50  per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof,  for 
the  second  such  succeeding  fiscal  year  by 
66*3  per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof,  and 
for  the  third  such  succeeding  fiscal  year  by 
75  per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof.' 

"  I  b )  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  efi'ective  on  and  after  July  1.  1964. " 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  71) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  tlie  bill  (S.  1354)  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  to  improve  living 
environment  in  urban  areas,  and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing, 
urban  renewal,  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  community  facilities,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additioiial 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills; 
Authority  of  March  25,  1965: 

S.  1625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  In  cer- 
tain activities  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation  directly  relevant  to  the  purposes 
which  qualify  such  organizations  for  tax 
exemption,  without  losing  certain  benefits 
under  that  Code:   Mr,  Hart. 

Authority  of  March  29,  1965: 

S.  1636.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 


States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams:  Mr.  Baktlett  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
Authority  of  April  1,  1965: 
S.  1648.  A  bUl  to  provide  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Pulbrjght,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OF  SHERMAN  J.  MAISEL 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Sherman  J.  Maisel,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  hear- 
ing is  scheduled  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, April  15,  1965,  in  room  5302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion are  requested  to  notify  Matthew- 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Oflfice  Building,  telehone 
225-3921. 


LET  US  STOP  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
WASTE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  14  years  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  v^^asted  on  an  utterly  outmoded, 
useless,  civil  defense  program  that  has 
not  added  one  measure  of  protection  to 
the  civilians  of  this  country  in  the  event 
of  nuclear  war.  Over  $1,500  million  dol- 
lars ■  of  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money 
has  gone  down  the  drain  in  one  futile 
silly  civil  defense  or  civil  defense  shelter 
scheme  after  another. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  requested 
an  appropriation  of  almost  $200  million 
for  civil  defense  purposes.  This,  in  ad- 
dition to  municipal  and  State  funds 
spent  for  civil  defense,  so-called.  At  a 
time  when  municipalities  and  States  are 
in  dire  need  of  new  sources  of  revenue 
for  vital  public  services — schools,  streets 
and  highways,  urban  renewal,  and  a 
multitude  of  others — it  seems  uncon- 
scionable for  the  Federal  Government 
through  matching  grant  programs  to 
encourage  them  to  spend  scarce  dollars 
to  continue  the  civil  defense  boon- 
doggle. 

Most  of  this  money  Is  spent  on  sal- 
aries for  local  political  hacks  and  court- 
house politicians  who  have  found  a  safe 
haven  in  the  political  storm  enjoying 
high  salaries  and  setting  around  waiting 


for  the  bombs  to  drop;  in  the  meantime 
making  speeches  before  citizens  groups 
and  talking  about  survival  and  the  need 
for  fallout  protection,  concerning  which 
they  know  very  little.  In  addition  to 
those  on  local  and  State  payrolls  there 
are  almost  a  thousand  civil  defense  em- 
ployees feeding  at  the  Federal  trough. 
Nearly  half  of  them  receive  between 
$13,336  per  year  up  to  $27,500  per  year. 
Seven  of  the  luckier  ones  receive  more 
than  $23,000  a  year.  The  Director  is 
paid  $27,500  per  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  speech  again  this  year  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  terrific  waste  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. I  have  associated  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  past  years;  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  him  again  this  year 
and  commend  him  and  congratulate  him 
for  his  courage  and  foresight  in  trying 
to  check  this  shocking  waste  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
noted  public  servants  in  the  Nation.    • 

Mr.  President,  since  my  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1958, 1  have  been  carefully 
watching  and  studying  the  operation  of 
the  various  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  our  civil- 
ian population  in  event  of  nuclear  war. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  justifi- 
cation whatever  for  these  tremendously 
high-salaried  "fancy  Dans"  feeding  at 
the  public  trough.  The  return  to  tax- 
payers for  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  their  salaries  has  been  nil.  Many  are 
castoffs  from  other  departments  and 
agencies.  They  have  not  contributed 
one  whit  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
They  do  very  little  for  their  money  ex- 
cept to  concoct  plans,  prepare  memo- 
randa for  one  another,  cause  sirens  to 
be  blown  periodically  to  the  distress  of 
most  citizens,  and  think  up  various  silly 
schemes  to  annoy  residents  of  our  cities 
and  towns.  They  promulgate  their 
plans  and  issue  propaganda  releases  and 
handouts.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  this  waste  of  money  and  personnel. 

When  the  bill  containing  the  civil  de- 
fense appropriation  is  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  vote,  I  intend  to  offer 
amendments  to  cut  drastically  the  funds 
requested  for  this  purpose.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  majority  of  Senators  will  agree 
to  the  urgent  necessitjf  for  doing  this. 
Why  add  to  the  tremendous  sum  of 
money  already  wasted? 

Mr,  President,  on  April  1.  1965,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "The  Civil  De- 
fense Budget"  was  broadcast  over  WHIO 
AM-FM  and  WHIO  television  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  This  outstanding  editorial  is  an- 
other example  of  the  growing  concei'n  of 
citizens  generally  over  the  civil  defense 
boondoggle  I  commend  it  to  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Civil  Defense  Budget 

We  have  frequently  disagreed  with  the 
thinking  of  Ohio  Senator  Steve  Young,  but 
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n:e.admire  his  rather  consistent  critical  com- 
ment about  the  Federal  civil  defense  pro- 
gram or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  lack  of 
an  intelligent  program.  This  Is  not  an  In- 
dication that  we  are  against  civil  defense. 
Civil  defense  falls  into  a  category  that  every- 
one favors   like   motherhood   and   an    early 

^''to  the  past  14  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  $1.3  billion  in  stockpiling 
supplies,  promoting  the  building  of  fallout 
shelters  in  back  yards,  erecting  signs  and 
printing  millions  of  pamphlets.  The  pres- 
ent budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  al- 
most $200  million  to  be  spent  by  the  almost 
1,000  Washington  employees  in  the  Federal 
office  of  civil  defense.  f" 

Some  of  the  ideas  and  programs  developed 
by  this  office  in  the  past  indicates  that  the 
planners  have  little  knowledge  of  humaa 
nature,  or  they  were  scratching  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  for  Ideas  in  how  to  spend  tax 
dollars.  One  example  was  the  pretty  green 
signs  Installed  a  few  years  ago  on  all  the 
major  highways  across  the  Nation  proclaim- 
ing that  the  highway  was  restricted  In  case 
of  emergency.  In  the  event  of  a  bombing 
those  little  green  signs  would  have  meant 
nothing  to  the  drivers  of  cars  attempting  to 
get  their  families  out  of  danger.  The  puiv 
chase  and  installation  of  these  signs  muat 
have  involved  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  example  of  ridiculous  planning 
was  the  program  to  provide  a  mass  exodus. 
from  cities  when  the  sirens  indicated  attack 
was  near.  In  this  program  everyone  was 
to  leave  their  home  and  place  of  employ- 
ment and  proceed  Immediately  to  the  cour^- 
tryby  the  nearest  exit  from  the  city,  leaving 
the  center  of  the  city  free  of  people  and 
traffic,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  casual- 
ties. The  Washington  planners  were  naive 
indeed  to  believe  that  a  man  working  at  thie 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  for  example, 
would  immediately  drive  south  out  of  tlKe 
city  when  he  heard  an  air  raid  siren,  leav- 
ing a  wife  and  two  or  three  children  in  their 
Dayton  View  home  to  start  walking  north 
to  get  out  of  the  city.  Hundreds  of  thovi- 
sands  of  dollars  were  spent  printing  and 
passing  out  plans  to  promote  this  procedure. 

We  do  not  question  the  value  and  need 
of  an  intelligent  and  practical  civil  defense 
operation.  We  do  object  to  spending  al- 
most S200  million  of  tax  money  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  for  the  same  lack  of  such  a 
program  we  have  experienced  in  the  pasit. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  tax  dollars,  local 
city  and  county  tax  dollars  are  added  im 
most  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 

With  all  of  the  imagination  at  work  In 
Washington  these  days  on  how  to  spend 
money,  certainly  some  Federal  bureaucrat 
should  be  able  to  think  up  a  practical  civil 
defense  program.  Until  such  a  plan  is  de- 
veloped we  think  it  is  time  to  reduce  both 
the  budget  and  the  number  of  employees  by 
about  99  percent. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POSTURE  WITH  RII- 
LATION  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
April  12  of  this  year  an  interview  with 
Secretary  McNamara  on  the  state  of  our 
defense  appeared  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  It  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  our  defense  posture,  especially 
with  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
interview  illustrates  clearly  the  qualities 
of  clear-sightedness  and  precision  which 
have  made  Secretary  McNamara  such  an 
exceptionally  efficient  administrator  of 
the  Defense  Department.  One  does  not 
have  to  agree  with  all  of  his  conclusions 
in  order  to  recognize  that  his  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  many  programs  of  his 
department  is  astounding. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  inter- 
view with  Secretary  McNamara  may  be 
of  interest  and  vise  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  Russia  Slowing  Down  in  Arms  Race? 
What's  happened  to  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia? 

Exactly  how  strong  are  U.S.  defenses,  and 
the  U.S.  ability  to  punish  an  attacker? 

To  get  official  answers,  members  of  the 
staff  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  Invited 
the  man  in  charge — Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara — to  the  magazine's  confer- 
ence room  for  the  following  exclusive  inter- 
view. 

In  his  answers  are  precise  facts  and  fig- 
ures—some hitherto  undisclosed — on  how 
the  arms  race  stands  now,  and  the  outlook 
for  vears  ahead. 

Conclusion:  Russia  has  fallen  far  behind 
the  United  States  and  shows  no  sign  of 
trying  to  catch  up. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  it  just  a  matter 

of  time  before  the  Russians  catch  up  with 

the  United  States  In  strategic  nuclear  forces? 

Answer.  There  is  no  indication  that  they 

are  catching  up  or  planning  to  catch  up. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Russians 
have  given  up  the  race? 

■  Answer.  I'm  simply  saying  that  there  is  no 
indication  they  are  in  a  race  at  this  time. 
They  do  have  the  capability  to  catch  up 
by  1970.  Therefore,  I  cannot  give  you  any 
final  estimate  what  their  1970  force  will  be, 
because  next  year  they  could  change  their 
plans.  But  I  can  only  say  their  rate  of 
expansion  today  Is  not  such  as  to  allow  them 
even  to  equal,  much  less  exceed,  our  own 
1970  force. 
Question.  Just  what  does  that  mean? 
Answer.  It  means  that  the  Soviets  have 
decided  that  they  have  lost  the  quantitative 
race,  and  they  are  not  seeking  to  engage  us 
in  that  contest.  It  means  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to  develop 
a  strategic  nuclear  force  as  large  as  ours. 

Question.  How  big  is  this  U.S.  force  you're 
talking  about? 

Answer.  By  June  30  we  will  have  a  total 
of  1.270  long-range  missiles,  plus  935  inter- 
continental bombers.  We  are  approaching 
those  figures  today. 

Question.  Can  you  break  those  totals 
down? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  will  have  800  Minute- 
man  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  In 
hardened  and  dispersed  silos  underground. 
Also  54  Titan  n  ICBM's. 

We  will  have  416  Polaris  missiles  in  sub- 
marines, of  which  we  can  keep  60  percent 
under  the  sea  on  station  at  all  times. 

We  will  have  630  B-52  bombers.  80  B-58 
bombers  and  the  remainder,  B-47  bombers — 
a  total  of  935. 

Question.  How  do  the  Russians  stack  up 
against  that? 

Answer.  I  won't  give  you  exact  figures,  but 
I  can  say  that  we  have  a  superiority  of  ap- 
proximately 3  or  4  to  1.  It's  roughly  the 
same  measure  of  superiority  in  almost  every 
class. 

That's  in  numbers.  In  qualitative  terms, 
it's  impossible  to  come  up  with  a  precise 
evaluation,  but  it  far  exceeds  3  or  4  to  1. 
They  have  no  solld-propellant  strategic 
ballistic  missiles,  for  example.  If  our  force 
were  all  llquld-propellant  missiles,  we'd  feel 
severely  handicapped. 

Question.  So  you're  not  worried  about  the 

security  of  the  country 

Answer.  No,  there  is  no  question  about  our 
security  today  and  our  security  for  the 
future. 

The  weapons  systems  we  have  in  being  are 
the  result  of  research  and  development  pro- 


grams initiated  a£  long  ago  as  10  to  15  years, 
and  we  believe  that  the  programs  we  have 
underway  are  more  than  adequate  to  assure 
our   superiority    In   the   years   ahead. 

Question.  In  what  field  does  American 
dominance  mainly  lie? 

Answer.  Across  the  entire  range  of  power, 
actually.  This  is  one  of  the  interesting 
developments  of  the  last  several  years. 

I  think  we  all  agree  now  that  strategic 
nuclear  superiority,  which  is  the  absolute 
foundation  of  our  deterrent  power,  will  not 
deter  all  the  types  of  political  and  military 
aggression  that  we  face  from  Communist 
powers.  We  must  have  more  than  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  to  deter  lesser  forms  of 
aggression.  We  therefore  have,  both  now 
and  planned  for  the  future,  power  other 
than  strategic  nuclear  power. 

Question.  Is  that  in  smaller  weapons? 
Answer.  It  is  In  large-scale  conventional 
power,  whether  aircraft  or  ground  arms,  and 
it  extends  clear  down  Into  the  paramilitary 
forces  of  the  type  that  are  being  used  in 
Vietnam  today. 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  have  adequate 
strength  in  all  "those  fields? 
Answer.  I  do  indeed. 

Question.  Does  the  United  States  command 
the  seas? 

Answer.  Oh,  without  question.  I  dont 
think  anybody  disputes  that.  And  there's 
no  doubt  about  control  of  the  air,  either. 
The  more  important  questions  relate  to 
mobility  and  rapidity  of  response  for  ground 
operations,  and  even  there  we  have  vastly 
increased  our  capability. 

Question.  How  about  small  guerrilla 
ground  operations? 

Answer.  We've  increased  about  eightfold 
the  strength  of  our  counterinsurgency  forces 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  It's  through  that 
increase  that  we  have  been  able  to  respond 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  criticism  is  often 
heard  that  you're  not  developing  a  new 
manned  system  to  replace  the  B-52 
bomber. 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  develop- 
ing new  manned  aircraft  systems.  We  have 
several  alternative  systems  under  develop- 
ment at  present.  What  we  have  not  done  Is 
to  decide  to  produce  such  a  system.  I  think 
it's  Important  to  recognize  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  not  recommended  that  we  pro- 
duce and  deploy  a  follow-on  bomber  to  the 
B-52. 

Question.  You  mean  they  haven't  decided 
on  the  particular  type? 

Answer.  Not  only  that.  They  have  not 
decided  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  we 
should  produce  a  follow-on  bomber. 

They  have  stated  that  we  should  retain  the 
option  of  a  mixed  force — that  is  to  say,  a 
missile  and  bomber  force — indefinitely,  and 
we  have  that  option.  The  B-52's  will  be  capa- 
ble of  operation  not  only  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade,  but  well  into  the 
1970's,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  mod- 
ification. It  is  not  necessary  now — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be 
foolhardy  now — to  make  a  decision  to  pro- 
duce a  follow-on  aircraft,  just  as  it  would,  in 
retrospect,  have  been  foolhardy  3  years  ago 
to  decide  to  produce  the  B-70. 
Question.  Why  is  that? 
Answer.  The  example  of  the  B-70  Is  In- 
structive, and  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  of 
what  not  to  do.  That  plane,  on  which  we 
already  have  spent  about  $1.5  billion,  would 
have  been  a  major  error — an  economic  and 
technical  and  miUtary  error — had  we  pro- 
ceeded to  produce  it. 

Today  we  have  one  B-70  flying.  We  have 
had  all  kinds  of  technical  problems  with  it. 
There  Is  no  military  requirement  for  It.  It 
would  have  cost  between  $10  and  $15  billion 
to  produce  It.  There  Isn't  a  single  senior 
military  or  civilian  official  that  I'm  aware  of 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  who  today 
would    recommend    production.    It    would 
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have  been  a  serious  error  to  have  gone  ahead 
3  years  ago  to  produce  that  airplane. 

It's  always  an  error  to  make  these  decisions 
earlier  than  necessary,  because,  between  the 
time  of  a  premature  decision  and  the  time 
when  circumstances  necessitate  a  decision, 
the  situation  will  change,  as  It  did  with  the 
B-70. 

Question.  What   is   it   that   has   changed? 

Answer.  The  technology  has  changed;  our 
appraisal  of  the  Soviet  threat  has  changed: 
our  appraisal  of  the  defense  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  changed. 

These  changes  now  make  it  clear  that,  had 
we  decided  2  or  3  years  ago  to  produce  the 
B-70.  by  the  time  it  came  into  operation — 
that  is  to  say,  in  1967 — it  would  have  been 
obsolete  and  of  little  military  value,  and 
we  would  have  wasted  $15  billion  of  this 
Nation's  resources. 

We're  in  the  same  position  today  with 
respect  to  these  options  we  have  open  to  us 
for  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52. 

Question.  What  are  the  likely  choices  for 
a  follow-on? 

Answer.  I  don't  want  to  go  Into  details 
because  they're  classified.  But  one  is  a  con- 
cept known  as  the  AMSA — Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Aircraft.  Another  Is  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  plane  now  aproaching  production. 
There  is  a  third   possibility  as  well. 

Each  has  its  advantages — in  cost  or  speed 
or  range  or  load-carrying  capability.  No  one 
of  them  requires  a  decision  today  In  order  to 
achieve  production  before  the  end  of  the 
life  of  the  B-52.  All  of  them  require  some 
expenditure  on  technology,  development 
work,  which  we  have  planned  and  have  In- 
corporated in  the  1966  budget. 

Question.  Then  what  Is  the  big  disagree- 
ment with  the  Air  Force? 

Answer.  The  only  disagreement  between 
those  in  the  Air  Force  who  have  made  recom- 
mendations and  myself  lies  in  the  amount 
of  money  we  should  spend  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  I  recommended  about  $76  mil- 
lion for  work  related  to  these  aircraft,  and 
the  Air  Force  would  add  perhaps  another 
$50  to  $60  million. 

Question.  If  you  do  give  a  production  order 
eventually,  how  long  would  it  take  to  get 
the  new  plane? 

Answer.  The  leadtlmes  vary.  One  of  the 
aircraft  I  mentioned  has  a  leadtime  of  about 

5  years  between  decision  to  produce  and  de- 
ployment of  the  force.  One  of  the  others 
hap  a  total  leadtime  of  between  7  and  9 
years.  We  are  engaged  In  development  work 
that  Is  now  eating  into  that  leadtime.  The 
long-lead  Item  is  a  completely  new  engine, 
and  we  are  expending  funds  with  both  Pratt 

6  Whitney  and  General  Electric  for  Its  de- 
velopment. 

Question.  What  will  happen  to  our 
strength  during  this  leadtime.  as  the  B-52's 
are  phased  out? 

Answer.  We  don't  propose  to  phase  out  the 
B-52  during  the  leadtime.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bulk  of  the  B-52  force  is  capable  of 
operation  into  the  mid-1970s.  So  the  period 
of  remaining  useful  life  of  the  B-52's  is  longer 
than  the  leadtime  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  follow-on  aircraft. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  decision  need 
not  be  made  today  to  produce  those  planes, 
and  why  making  a  decision  today  would  be 
undesirable. 

Question.  Is  U.S.  bomber  power  now  as 
great  as  it  was.  say,  five  years  ago? 

Answer.  The  question  really  is  Irrelevant. 
^  Five  years  ago  our  strategic  forces  included 
only  bombers.  Today  they  include  hundreds 
of  missiles  as  well.  No  one  today  would 
suggest  we  use  the  bombers  without  the 
missiles.  The  missiles  are  the  foundation 
of  our  strategic  nuclear  force  today,  not  the 
manned  aircraft.  There  is  no  disagreement 
on  this  any  place  in  the  military  establish- 
ment that  I'm  aware  of. 


The  capability  of  the  total  strategic  nuclear 
force  today  is  far  greater  than  it  was  5  years 
ago.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  warheads  in 
the  alert  force,  we  have  about  2.700  today, 
and  4  years  ago  we  had  850.  So  we  have 
about  three  times  the  number  of  warheads 
that  we  had  then.  Even  that  isn't  a  full 
measure  of  the  increase  in  capability,  be- 
cause about  800  or  900  of  these  warheads 
can  be  on  target  in  half  an  hour,  whereas 
4  years  ago  only  a  very,  very  few  could  have 
been  on  target  in  less  than  several  hours. 

Question.  Is  that  the  big  advantage  with 
missiles? 

Answer.  Exactly.  And  this  is  extremely 
important  In  connection  with  time-sensitive 
targets. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  defense  against 
the  800  to  900  mlsslle-dellvered  warheads 
that  a^  in  our  alert  force  today,  whereas 
both  today  and  4  years  ago  there  was  a  very 
strong  antiaircraft  defense  In  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  bomber-delivered  war- 
head. 

So.  In  terms  of  quantity,  we  have  a  3-to-l 
superiority  today  as  against  4  years  ago.  In 
terms  of  quality.  It's  a  far  greater  advance. 

WHERE    SOVIET    IS   WEAK 

Question.  How  do  you  size  up  the  Soviet 
bomber  threat? 

Answer.  The  Russian  intercontinental- 
bomber  force  today  is  very  weak  compared 
with  oiu-s.  I  said  we  have  a  superiority  of 
3  or  4  to  1.  Actually,  It  is  5  or  6  to  1  today, 
in  terms  of  true  Intercontinental  bombers 
and  associated  tanker  forces.  And  we  will 
maintain  that  superiority,  at  least  in  that 
ratio,  diu-ing  the  remainder  of  this  decade, 
as  best  we  can  tell.  There  are  no  signs  that 
the  Soviets  are  engaging  in  development  or 
production  of  a  new  intercontinental  bomber. 

Question.  How  much  damage  could  Soviet 
bombers  do? 

Answer.  They  have  a  capability  of  putting 
over  the  continental  United  States  approxi- 
mately 100  bombers  on  two-way  missions, 
plus  perhaps  another  150  medium  bombers 
on  two-way  missions  over  Alaska,  portions  of 
Canada,  and  a  very  small  segment  of  North- 
western United  States.  This  Is  a  small 
force  compared  with  our  tremendous  power. 

Question.  What  are  the  defenses  against 
their  manned  bombers? 

Answer.  We  have  literally  hundreds  of 
interceptor  aircraft  in  our  antibomber  de- 
fense, and  literally  hundreds  of  surface-to- 
air  missiles  as  well.  But  the  defense  against 
manned  bombers  is  not  as  material  to  our 
security  as  it  was  5  or  6  years  ago,  before  the 
Soviets  had  missiles.  The  danger  today  Is 
not  from  the  Soviet  bomber  force — although 
that  is  something  we  have  to  take  account 
of — but  from  the  Soviet  missile  force,  even 
though  it  is"^uch  smaller  than  ours. 

Neither  the  Russians  nor  we  have  a  defense 
against  an  Intercontlnental-balUstic-missUe 
attack.  And  missiles  could  be  used  not  only 
to  destroy  our  cities,  but  also  to  destroy  our 
bomber  defense,  even  though  it  is  strong  and 
large. 

Question.  Are  the  Soviets  developing  an 
antimissile  missile? 

Answer.  They  are  working  on  it,  as  we  are. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  ahead 
of  us.  There  is  no  deployed  operational  sys- 
tem in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Question.  Are  you  considering  production 
of  an  antimissile  missile? 

Answer.  We  are  pursuing  a  huge  develop- 
ment program  on  which  we  have  spent  about 
$2  billion  in  the  last  4  years.  We  are  re- 
questing an  additional  $500  million  in  the 
latest  budget.  Whether  we  should  actually 
produce  an  anti-balllstic-mlsslle  system  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  We  will  face  that  decision 
fully  next  .year. 

Question.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  set 
up  a  missile  defense? 

Answer.  To  deploy  a  system  protecting 
perhaps  23  of  our  cities  would  cost  between 


$15  and  $20  billion  In  capital  investment 
and  perhaps  $1.5  to  $2  billion  a  year  in 
operating  cost. 

Question.  How  many  lives  would  we  save? 

Answer.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  attack. 
It  might  reduce  fatalities  in  the  1970's  from 
perhaps  125  million  to  100  million. 

But  more  fundamental  and  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system 
would  be  a  fallout  shelter  program.  You  can 
see  why  when  you  recognize  that,  without 
a  fallout  shelter  program,  the  Soviet  force 
could  literally  fire  around  the  antlballlstlc 
weapons  and  kill  the  population  by  fallout 
borne  by  the  winds. 

When  I  say  that  an  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle 
system  might  reduce  fatalities  by  about  25 
million  people,  this  asstunes  that  there  is 
a  fallout  shelter  program  In  existence.  If 
there  Is  not.  the  reduction  in  fatalities  would 
be  much  less. 

Question.  Are  there  plans  to  push  ahead 
with  a  shelter  program? 

Answer.  This  Is  a  question  we  have  to 
address  to  the  Congress.  We  have  tluee 
times  recommended  such  a  program  to  the 
Congress,   and   three   times   been   refused. 

Question.  Your  figures  suggest  that  you 
don't  see  a  "missile  killer"  which  will  really 
be  effective  in  blunting  an  attack,  with  or 
without  fallout  shelters — 

Answer.  That  is  correct.  I  see  no  system 
on  the  horizon,  or  combinations  of  systems, 
which  would  provide  the  perfect  defense 
against  a  Soviet  ICBM  attack. 

Question.  How  about  submarine-missile 
attacks  by  the  Soviets?  Are  you  concerned 
about  those? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Soviets  today  have  the 
capability  for  such  attacks,  and  they  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  expand  that  ca- 
pability. 

Again.  It's  far  less  than  ours.  It's  interest- 
ing that  our  ratio  of  superiority  In  bombers 
and  intercontinental  missiles  is  approxmate- 
ly  the  same  as  in  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles. As  of  June  30  we  will  have  416  Polaris 
missiles  deployed.  The  Russians  will  have 
substantially  fewer  ballistic  missiles  in  sub- 
marines. 

Question.  Are  they  the  Polaris  type? 

Answer.  No.  There  are  important  differ- 
ences: 

Each  of  ours  is  deployed  in  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine.  The  great  majority  of 
theirs  are  In  dlesel-powered  submarines. 
Each  of  ours  is  capable  of  subsurface  launch. 
Probably  none  of  theirs,  or  at  most  only  a 
handful,  are  capable  of  subsurface  launch. 
Each  of  ours  has  a  range  of  1.500  nautical 
miles  or  more,  and  many  of  them  have  ranges 
of  2.200  nautical  miles;  95  percent  of  theirs 
have  ranges  under  400  nautical  miles.  So  the 
qualitative  difference  in  this  case  is  even  more 
important  than  the  quantitative  difference— 
and  shows  the  Immense  superiority  that  we 
have  in  this  field. 

But  numerical  superiority,  no  matter  how 
great,  does  not  provide  perfect  protection 
against  an  attack  by  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  or  submarine-launch  ballistic 
missiles. 

Question.  Americans  have  grown  up  be- 
lieving the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
power  on  earth,  and  the  idea  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  strike  and  leave  100  million  dead  is 
hard  to  get  used  to.  Is  It  really  Inevitable 
that  this  country  must  be  In  that  position? 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  our  strategic  nu- 
clear force — the  reason  why  we  v/ork  so  hard 
to  maintain  superiority — is  to  deter  a  strike 
by  any  other  power  in  the  world.  That  is 
the  only  real  security  you  can  have  in  the 
nuclear  era. 

No  rational  government  would  initiate  a 
strike  against  us  because  our  superiority  in- 
sures that  we  will  survive  an  attack  with 
sufficient  power  to  respond  and  literally  de- 
stroy the  attacking  nation. 

Question.  How  Invulnerable  is  America's 
strategic  force? 
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Answer.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
siles are  virtually  Invulnerable  oecause  they 
are  dispersed  and  concealed  under  the  sea«. 
The  Mlnutemen  are  hardened  and  dispersed 
underground — for  all  practical  purposes.  In- 
vulnerable. The  bombers  are  highly  vulner- 
able. However,  50  percent  of  them  are  on 
l5-minute  strip  alert — 15  minutes  being 
roughly  the  time  of  warning  of  an  ICBM 
attack  we  would  expect  to  receive  from  the 
ballistic-missile   early-warning  system. 

We  would  have  a  lesser  period  of  warning 
from  a  submarine-launched  attack. 

We  expect,  therefore,  that  half  of  the 
bombers  would  be  destroyed  by  the  first  wave 
of  missiles,  and,  depending  upon  how  the 
missiles  were  timed  and  from  where  they 
were  launched,  perhaps  more  than  50  per- 
cent would  be  destroyed. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  great  dangers. 
This  Is  exactly  why  we  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  bombers.  The  bombers  are 
more  vulnerable  to  attack,  they  are  more 
vulnerable  to  the  aircraft  defenses  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  are  far  less  respon- 
sive.   They  take  hours  to  reach  their  targett. 

In  any  event,  those  are  the  forces  as  of 
today. 

Question.  Are  there  to  be  any  improve- 
ments in  these  forces? 

Answer.  Yes.  For  example,  in  1967  we  will 
have  m  place  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles  in- 
stead of  800. 

Now,  hidden  in  this  increase  in  numbers 
is  a  substantial  Increase  In  effectiveness.  We 
have  on  the  way  a  missile  known  as  the 
Mlnuteman  II — It  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
Minuteman  I,  but  it  is  as  different  from  the 
Mlnuteman  I  as  the  B-52  is  from  the  B-47. 
Tlie  Mlnuteman  II,  because  of  increased  ac- 
curacy and  increased  payload  and  increased 
range,  has  a  kill  capability  four  to  eight  times 
that  of  the  Mlnuteman  I.  Not  only  will  the 
next  200  be  Mlnutemen  II,  but  we  will  retro- 
fit Minuteman  II  missiles  Into  the  Minute- 
man  I  holes,  so  that  we  will  have  a  vast  in^- 
provement  all  along  the  line.  I 

Question.  How  about  Polaris — more  pf 
these? 

Answer.  We  will  have  a  Polaris  force  of  41 
boats,  with  16  missiles  per  boat.  Between 
now  and  1967  we  will  be  retrofitting  the 
older  A-1  model  boats  with  A-3  missiles,  Im- 
creasing  the  missile  range  from  1,500  to  some 
2,200  to  2,400  nautical  miles. 

While  missiles  increase  in  both  numbers 
and  effectiveness,  the  number  of  bombers 
win  decrease  by  the  elimination  of  the  B-47's. 
President  Elsenhower's  administration  quite 
properly  decided  to  eliminate  these  aircralft 
a  number  of  years  ago.  We've  been  retlrlittg 
them  in  accordance  with  that  plan.  In  1967 
we  win  have  about  600  B-52's  and  about 
80  B-58's. 

missiles:   a  s-year  plan  j 

Question.  Mr.  McNamara,  at  one  time  It 
was  understood  you  were  going  to  approve 
1.200  Mlnutemen.  Now.  you  have  stopped  at 
1,000.  Why  that  cutback  in  our  strategic 
force? 

Answer.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
have  a  5-year  program  at  all  times;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  our  decisionmaking  process. 
We  examine  the  choices  we  face  today 
against  the  plan  for  the  next  5  years. 

The  1.200  figure  you  mentioned  was  simply 
the  fifth  year  total  in  the  plan  that  we  eoc- 
amlned  last  year.  The  1,200  tentative  objec- 
tive for  the  fifth  year  had  no  final  approval 
associated  with  it — it  was  just  a  planning 
figure.  This  year  we're  planning  on  1.000  in- 
stead of  1,200. 
Why  the  change?  Two  reasons : 
Our  estimates  of  the  Soviet  threat  hafve 
changed  since  last  year.  We  now  estimate 
that  the  Soviet  program  will  lag  compared 
with  what  we  previously  estimated,  and  this 
somewhat  reduces  our  requirements. 

Second,  and  far  more  importantly,  we  are 
finding  that  we  can  increase  the  capability  of 


our  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  missiles  far  more 
than  we  anticipated  a  year  ago. 

Question.  Do  the  Russians  have  solid-fuel 
missiles  such  as  Minuteman  and  Polaris  on 
the  horizon? 

Answer.  I  can  only  assume  that  they  must 
be  working  on  it.  Certainly  I  would  be  if  I 
were  in  their  shoes. 

Question.  The  Russians  keep  boasting 
about  60-  and  100-megaton  warheads  for  their 

big  liquid-fueled  missiles.     What 

Answer.  We  have  no  plan  to  develop  a 
missile  force  txsing  such  large  warheads  be- 
cause it's  quite  clear  to  us,  for  example,  that 
30  warheads  of  1  megaton  each  offer  far  more 
offensive  power  than  does  one  30-megaton 
warhead. 

I  think  you  can  visualize  this  most  easily, 
if  you  just  think  of  the  targets.  There  are, 
say,  250  DGZ's — ground  zeros  or  targets — in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  contain  the  bulk  of 
their  urban  population  and  Industry.  To 
attack  those  successfully,  you  need  a  large 
number  of  relatively  small  warheads  rather 
than  a  small  number  of  large-yield  warheads. 
Question.  Is  there  anything  to  reports  that 
a  superhydrogen  bomb  could  paralyze 
American  missiles  in  their  silos? 

Answer.  No.  The  so-called  electromag- 
netic flux  is  a  problem  that  has  been  ad- 
dressed frequently  in  public  discussions,  but 
we  have  protective  devices  against  It.  This 
is  a  phenomenon  associated  with  nuclear 
radiation.  We  have  protected  our  missiles 
against  that. 

Question.  Secretary  McNamara.  you  have 
been  criticized  for  canceling  the  Skybolt  air- 
borne missile.  On  what  ground  was  that 
Justifiable? 

Answer.  That's  also  an  interesting  case. 
Skybolt  was  an  extremely  complex  instru- 
ment. It  was  a  missile  intended  to  be  carried 
on  a  bomber  and  subjected  to  the  vibration 
of  several  thousands  of  miles  of  flight  and 
subjected  to  the  variability  of  temperature 
that  the  bomber  faced,  and  then  to  be 
launched  from  a  fast-moving  platform  of 
uncertain  position  against  a  target  a  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

Skybolt  had  all  of  the  problems  of  missiles 
In  addition  to  practically  all  the  problems  of 
a  bomber.  It  was  so  complex  technically  that 
it  was  very  unlikely  to  operate  satisfactorily. 
It  was  extremely  costly  and  was  not  required 
in  relation  to  the  threat  we  faced.  There- 
fore we  canceled  it  In  the  fall  of  1962,  and 
saved  about  $2.5  billion. 

There  was  a  tremendous  controversy  as  a 
result.  But,  again,  I  do  not  know  a  single 
senior  military  or  civilian  official  of  the  De- 
fense Department  who  would  recommend 
introduction  of  the  Skybolt  today.  And 
there's  $2.5  billion  of  our  resources  saved  for 
some  useful  purpose.  We  don't  need  the 
Skybolt,  because,  as  I  say,  we  can  fully  absorb 
a  surprise  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
survive  with  sufficient  power  literally  to 
destroy  their  society.  Now,  why  would  we 
want  Skybolts  if  we  can  already  accomplish 
that? 

Question.  Are  you  trying  to  convince  peo- 
ple, with  that  argument,  that  we  don't  need 
any  bombers  today? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  wish  to  go  that  far. 
At  this  particular  time,  the  bombers  are 
valuable.  The  easiest  way  to  visualize  their 
value  is  to  recognize  we're  adding  440  missiles 
in  the  next  24  months,  and  that  today  we're 
targeting  these  bombers  against  targets  that 
will  be  assigned  to  the  missiles  when  they 
come  in. 

Question.  The  Judgment  of  how  much  Is 
enough  to  defend  this  country  obviously  is 
based  on  Intelligence  of  what  the  Russians 
are  doing.  Is  U.S.  intelligence,  based  on  past 
performance,  that  reliable? 

Answer.  Your  basic  point  is  that,  fre- 
quently in  the  past,  we  have  incorrectly 
estimated  the  Soviet  forces.  The  most  ob- 
vious example  of  such  a  case  is  the  missile 
gap. 


The  incorrect  estimates — at  least  those  I'm 
familiar  with — have  generally  been  overesti- 
mates. In  my  opinion,  these  can  be  Just  as 
serious  a  handicap  as  underestimates.  You 
can  become  musclebound — you  fear  using 
your  force  because  you  overestimate  the 
power  of  your  adversary — and  this  can  be 
Just  as  serious  a  limitation  in  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  foreign  policy  as  an  under- 
estimation of  the  threat  you  face. 

In  any  event,  the  basic  question  Is:  Can 
we  be  assured  that  the  estimate  of  the  threat, 
on  the  basis  of  which  we  are  determining  the 
requirement  for  our  own  forces,  is  reliable? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  we  must  always 
recognize  the  possibility  of  error,  and  we 
do.  We  take  the  threat  that  we  estimate; 
we  develop  the  required  force  to  offset  it; 
and  then  we  recognize  the  possibility  of  error 
and  introduce  an  insurance  factor  because 
of  It. 

I  am  convinced  the  possibility  of  error  is 
materially  less  today  than  it  has  been  at 
many  times  in  the  past,  because  of  the  im- 
provement in  our  intelligence-collection 
methods,  which  for  obvious  reasons  I  cannot 
discuss. 

Question.  How  about  Vietnam,  then?  Are 
Americans  in  Vietnam  being  given  adequate 
weapons? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  we  all  know  that. 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  have  a 
military  budget  of  $50  billion  a  year;  we 
have  3.75  million  people— 2.75  million  in  uni- 
form and  roughly  a  million  civilians — and 
we  have  an  Inventory  of  about  $140  billion 
worth  of  equipment  of  various  kinds. 
Our  people  in  Vietnam  have  first  claim  on 
every  dollar  and  every  man  in  the  entire 
Establishment.  They  have  an  absolute  blank 
check  to  draw  against,  and  they  exercise  this 
power  freely  and  fully,  without  any  restric- 
tions whatsoever. 

News  stories  recently  indicated  shortages 
of  equipment,  or  distribution  tx)  Vietnam  of 
obsolete  equipment.  There  was  no  basis  for 
them  whatsoever. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  isn't 
a  single  thing  that  they  need  in  Vietnam, 
in  relation  to  their  requirement,  that  we 
haven't  supplied. 

Now,  I  emphasize  "in  relation  to  their  re- 
quirement" because  they  have  propeller-driv- 
en planes,  for  example,  and  somebody  will 
say,  "Well,  surely  propeller-driven  planes 
arent  your  most  modern  planes."  The  rea- 
son they  have  propeller-driven  aircraft  Is 
that  such  aircraft  are  better  adapted  to  the 
combat  situation  than  Jet  aircraft  would 
be. 

RED  BUILDtrP  IN  VIETNAM 

Question.  But  aren't  you  usiog  some  Jets 
now?     Where  do  they  fit  into  the  picture? 

Answer.  The  Jets  fit  into  operations  against 
concentrations  of  Vietcong  in  large  numbers, 
or  where  we're  trying  to  engage  in  area  bomb- 
ing— for  example,  in  a  Jungle  area  where  the 
Vietcong  may  have  supplies  tinder  a  canopy 
of  trees.  The  Jets  weren't  part  of  the  picture 
until  the  enemy  tactics  changed  and  they 
began  to  concentrate  in  larger  numbers,  just 
in  recent  weeks. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  turned  the  tide  in  the  last  few 
weeks  with  bombings  of  North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Have  we  turned  the  tide?  The 
answer  is,  "Not  yet." 

Question.  You  spoke  of  the  change  In  tac- 
tics of  the  Vietcong.  Does  that  suggest  that 
they  think  they  are  winning  the  war? 

Answer.  No,  but  it  does  suggest  that  they 
are  there  in  larger  numbers  today  than  pre- 
viously, and  that  they  are  better  equipped 
than  previously. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  this.  The  evi- 
dence that  we  have  from  captured  Vietcong, 
the  evidence  we  have  from  documents  we 
have  captured,  the  evidence  we  have  from 
enemy  equipment — all  Indicates  that  the  rate 
of  infiltration  has  increased  over  the  past  12 
to  18  months. 
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This  Increase  In  infiltration  has  given  them 
a  capability  they  didn't  have  before,  and 
that  capability  has  permitted  them  to  op- 
erate in  larger  units  and  allowed  them  to 
increase  the  level  and  intensity  of  their  at- 
tacks, primarily  in  terms  of  great  terror  and 
harassment.  However,  they  still  don't  have 
the  capability  today — on  any  wide  scale — to 
openly  confront  the  regular  military  units 
of  tlie  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Question  Are  the  Vietcong  approaching 
that  capability? 

Answer.  They  may  be  approaching  it,  but 
they  clearly  don't  have  It  today  on  any  ex- 
tensive scale.  They  can't  confront  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  an  open,  overt  action,  defeat 
them,  and  hold  the  position  against  regular 
forces. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  criti- 
cism that  our  forces  are  fighting  a  conven- 
tional Korean-type  war  in  the  wrong  ter- 
rain? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there's  substance  to 
it.  The  Vieicong  are  waging  a  guerrilla  war. 
There's  only  one  way  to  stop  it.  and  that's 
with  a  counterguerrilla  war.  This  means 
providing  security — physical  security — to  the 
people  In  the  countryside. 

It  means  flushing  out  the  Vietcong  from 
the  countryside,  clearing  a  land  area,  and 
then  leaving  behind — as  the  South  Viet- 
nanae?e  forces  move  forward  into  other 
areas — securitj'^  forces  to  protect  the  people 
from  further  raids  by  the  Vietcong. 

Question.  Why  are  the  Communists  so  suc- 
cessful? 

Answer.  The  Vietcong  are  following  terror 
and  harassing  tactics:  They  move  in  by  night. 
They  apply  pressure  against  Individuals,  par- 
ticularly the  hamlet  leaders,  seeking  to  sub- 
vert them.  When  they  succeed  in  subvert- 
ing them,  they  remove  the  power  base  and 
the  ?ecurity  of  the  hamlet  and  cause  it  to 
associate  with  the  Vietcong.  They  then 
move  on.  leaving  behind  cells  that  con- 
trol the  hamlet. 

Particularly,  they  are  attacking  the  local 
officials.  In  terms  of  our  own  population, 
it's  as  though  the  guerrillas  were  killing  sev- 
eral thousand — perhaps  as  many  as  8.000 — 
mayors  and  city  ofScials  a  year.  You  can 
imagine  what  that  would  do  to  our  local 
governments  if  It  were  occurring  here. 

They're  kidnaping  civilians  by  the  hun- 
dreds, attempting  to  destroy  the  morale  of 
the  population,  turn  it  away  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

By  these  means,  the  VIetcongs  are  avoid- 
ing the  need  and  the  necessity  for  open  at- 
tack on  the  government  units.  There's  only 
one  way  to  counter  that,  and  that's  by  ef- 
fective counterguerrilla  action  involving  the 
political,  economic  and  military  factors  with- 
in the  local  hamlet. 

Question.  Are  there  any  major  areas  In 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  have  succeeded 
in  clearing  out  the  Communists  and  keeping 
them  cleared  out? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  There  are  many — par- 
tlcvilarly  in  and  around  Saigon.  There's  a 
special  program  underway  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  has  that  as  Its  objective,  and 
is  making  progress. 

The  difficulty,  of  cottrse,  has  been  that,  in 
the  last  18  months,  the  series  of  changes 
.  in  the  government  in  Saigon  has  been  trans- 
lated into  changes  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— province,  district,  hamlet — and  trans- 
lated Into  changes  In  the  military  leadership. 
It  has  Injected  instability  into  both  politi- 
cal and  military  institutions. 

This  has  made  extremely  dlfHcult  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  counterguerrilla  com- 
palgns.  Such  campaigns  are  very  complex. 
They  Involve  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary operations.  They  require,  for  success, 
a  strong  political  and  military  leadership,  and 
It's  difficult  to  get  that  leadership  when  you 
have  the  number  of  changes  that  we've  had 
in  Saigon. 


In  one  period  there  were  changes  In  about 
35  of  42  provincial  governments  In  a  period 
of  3  or  4  months.  In  one  case  there  were 
nine  changes  in  the  government  of  one  prov- 
ince within  a  period  of  a  few  months. 

Question.  Have  the  bombing  raids  to  the 
north  helpe4  the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  have,  without  question. 

Question.  Overall,  which  way  is  the  trend 
going.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Answer.  The  situation  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing for  the  past  year,  and  It's  a  very  serious 
and  grave  sltxiation  today,  but  far  from  hope- 
less. [ 

Question.  As  regards  Red  China,  you  said 
earlier  that  our  strength  is  such  that  no 
rational  nation  would  dare  to  attack  the 
United  States.  What  about  an  Irrational 
nation? 

Answer.  China  has  no  capability  today  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack. 

Question.  Russia  didn't  have.  15  years  ago. 
Won't  Red  China  have  the  means  someday? 

Answer.  But  the  "someday"  is  far  in  the 
future. 

Question.  How  far? 

Answ^.  It's  dangerous  to  make  any  pre- 
cise esfflnates,  but  I  would  say  it  would  be 
10  years  before  China  could  launch  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
mifsiles  against  this  country. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  our  present  stra- 
tegic force  doesn't  have  China  in  n^ind  as 
a  possible  threat? 

Answer.  <The  "damage-limiting  cap.ibllity" 
of  our  force  doesn't  need  to  take  account 
of  a  Chinese  strategic  nuclear  capability  to- 
day. At  some  point  in  the  future  it  must. 
The  leadtime  required  for  us  to  develop  a 
"damage-limiting  capability" — in  connec- 
tion with  a  Chinese  attack — is  less  than  the 
leadtime  they  require  to  develop  their  of- 
fensive capability.  So  we  still  have  that  de- 
cision ahead  of  us.  At  some  point  in  the 
next  5  years,  for  example,  we  will  have  to 
consider  that  question. 

Question.  Are  the  Chinese  technically  ca- 
pable of  developing  long-range  missiles? 

Answer.  Without  question.  But  they 
can't  do  It  soon.  ' 

JAPAN'S    NEW    DEFENSE    ROLE 

Question.  In  view  of  the  Asia  crisis,  why 
are  you  removing  all-weather  interceptors 
from  Far  Eastern  bases  like  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  the  Philippines? 

Answer.  We're  turning  over  to  the  Japa- 
nese certain  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Japan.  We  don't  feel  we  should  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  to  finance  their  defense. 

Their  defense  budget  Is  far  too  low  today 
In  relation  to  their  gross  national  product. 
We  all  understand,  I  think,  the  reasons  for 
that.  Their  constitution,  which  we  wrote 
and  encouraged  them  to  adopt,  has  limited 
their  development  of  military  power.  That, 
plus  the  psychological  aftereffects  of  the 
war,  has  caused  them  to  limit  their  military 
program. 

We  are  encouraging  them  to  assume  more 
of  the  responsibility  for  their  defense — fi- 
nancial and  otherwise. 

Question.  Are  they  showing  an  interest? 

Answer.  They're  showing  an  interest,  yes. 
We  are  making  no  new  commitments  for  mil- 
itary aid  to  Japan,  and  we  are  encouraging 
them  to  take  over  functions  that  we  have 
previously  carried  for  them,  particularly 
their  own  air  defense.  It  is  for  that  latter 
reason  that  we  are  moving  some  units  out  of 
Japan. 

Question.  Would  you  like  to  get  out  of 
more  of  these  foreign  bases — Spain,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Answer.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  In 
Spain  that  we're  doing  In  Japan.  We  have 
helped  finance  the  defense  of  Spain  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  we  have  begun  to 
cut   back.      We've    encouraged    the    Spanish 


Government  and  they  have  been  willing  to 
assume  a  greater  role  in  their  own  defense. 
We  are  turning  over  to  them  certain  air-de- 
fense installations  that  we  formerly  main- 
talned  there  for  their  account.  In  the  future 
they  win  operate  those  and  they  will  finance 
them. 

Question.  Until  you  became  Secretary  of 
Defense,  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  for 
this  country  to  go  Into  more  oversea  bases— 
with  Thor  and  Jupiter  missi-les,  and  more  air 
bases.    Is  your  goal  to  pull  back? 

Answer.  Oh,  no — quite  the  contrary.  Our 
power  today,  worldwide,  is  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  past — and  not  necessarily  because 
I  was  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  because  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  be- 
lieved it  was  necessary  in  relation  to  the 
changing  threat. 

We  don't  have  Thors  and  Juplters  .''broad 
today  because  they're  poor  substitutes  for 
Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  missiles,  and  far 
more  vulnerable.  A  Joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  we  withdraw  the  Thors  and 
Juplters. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  air  bases. 
We  are  continuing  to  maintain  air  bases  in 
many  countries  throughout  the  world  in  sup- 
port of  our  bilateral  and  alliance  commit- 
ments. We  withdraw  our  forces  from  these 
bases  when  more  effective  ways  are  found  to 
meet  these  commitments,  and'as  the  nations 
involved  become  capable  of  providing  for 
their  own  defense. 

U.S.     ARMY     IN     EUROPE:     WHY? 

Question.  Why,  then,  maintain  an  army 
in  Europe  to  defend  Europe? 

Answer.  Because  our  security  and  their 
security  demands  it.  Their  forces  today  are 
not  sufficient  to  defend  Western  Europe 
against  a  Soviet  attack  without  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  six  U.S.  divisions  that  are  there. 

Question.  Is  that  because  the  Europeans 
haven't  built  up  bigger  forces  for  their  own 
protection? 

Answer.  Whatever  the  reason,  if  we  were  to 
withdraw  our  divisions  today,  we  would  be 
weakening  our  European  allies  and,  in  the 
process  of  weakening  them,  weakening  our- 
selves. 

Question.  Could  the  Europeans  defend 
themselves,  if  they  really  wanted? 

Answer.  The  answer  is  "No,"  because  it's 
not  politically,  economically,  and  militarily 
practical  within  the  immediate  future  for 
them  to  develop  a  power  base  that  is  an  ef- 
fective substitute  for  the  power  contribution 
that  we  are  making  to  them  today. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  in  the  form  of 
troops?  « 

Answer.  In  the  form  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment and  military  force.  We  are  encourag- 
ing them — insisting,  as  a  matter  of  fact — to 
continue  to  add  to  their  contribution  to  our 
mutual  defense.  As  a  result,  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  within  the  past  3  years 
has  increased  its  defense  budget  about  55 
percent.  The  average  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  of  the  Western  European  nations- 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization— in  the  past  3  years  has  been  on 
the  order  of  30  percent.  We  have  stated  to 
them  we  will  not  continue  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  defense  of  the  West. 

Tliose  nations,  when  they  were  recovering 
from  World  War  II,  quite  naturally  limited 
their  defense  expenditures.  But  now  that 
they  have  achieved  recovery,  to  which  we 
contributed  significantly  througii-  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  they 
should  play  a  larger  role  in  financing  their 
own  defense,  both  in  terms  of  men  and  in 
terms  of  money. 

Question.  Is  what  you  say  also  true  of 
France? 

Answer.  France  Is  pursuing  a  policy  which 
limits  their  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
NATO.     We  hope  that  they  will  modernize 
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their  land  forces;  they  have  Indicated  they 
'ill  We  hope  that  they  will  increase  theif 
contribution  to  the  divisional  forces  In  West 
Germany;  there  Is  some  Indication  they  may. 
We  hope  that  they  will  be  willing  to  move 
their  divisions  farther  forward  in  West  Ger- 
many; there  is  some  indication  they  may 
be  willing  to  do  that. 

The  major  increases  that  are  being  made 
today  are  being  made  by  the  West  Germans. 
But  substantial  increases  in  military  strength 
and  military  budgets  also  are  being  made  by 
Italy.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  others  of  the 
NATO  nations. 

Question.  Can  the  British  do  more?  ; 

Answer.  In  the  case  of  the  British,  tlielr 
defense  expenditures  are  on  the  order  of  6  or 
7  percent  of  their  gross  national  product  at 
the  present  time.  That's  all  they  can  afford. 
We  would,  however,  like  to  see  the  British 
do  something  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
force  m  terms  of  manpower.  They  could  and 
should  Increase  their  personnel  strength. 

But  we're  talking  about  relatively  smaill 
amounts.  They  can't  possibly  raise  their 
for'-e  by  an  amount  large  enough  to  substjl- 
tute  for  our  force.  The  British  have  indtl- 
cated  that  they  will  continue  to  maintain 
their  forces  and  their  responsibilities  in  tiae 
area  between  Aden  and  Hong  Kong.  And 
they  are  very  effective  in  that  area. 

Just  think  what  they  did  for  Kuwait,  fbr 
example,  or  East  Africa,  and  how  much  sta- 
bility they  have  been  able  to  introduce  Into 
a  very  volatile  situation  by  the  application 
of  their  military  power.  Look  at  the  respon- 
sibilities they're  carrying  in  Malaysia.  \ 

We  shouldn't  fail  to  recognize  the  contti- 
butions  that  these  Western  European  nations 
are  making  to  the  common  defense  of  the 
free  world,  and  I  say  that  without  in  any  way 
indicating  that  they  are  making  as  much  as 
we  think  they  should. 

UPTREND  IN  DEFENSE  COSTS       | 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  against  the  badk- 
ground  of  what  has  been  discussed,  what  wfill 
be  the  trend  of  defense  budgets  in  years 
ahead?  J 

Answer.  We  were  running  at  S45  billion  a 
year  In  1961.  We've  been  running  an  average 
of  $5  billion  a  year  higher  than  that  for  the 
past  4  years— at  roughly  $50  billion.  Aaid 
we'll  run  essentially  the  same  rate  in  196C— 
roughlv  $4.5  billion  higher  than  in  1961. 

I  believe  that  the  defense  budget  In  sub- 
sequent years  will  rise.  I  doubt  very  much 
it  can  be  held  to  the  absolute  level  of  roughly 
S50  billion.  There  are  upward  pressures  due 
to  potential  increases  In  compensation,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  and  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  retired  personnel.  These  alone  i^ill 
cause  this  figure  to  rise.  i 

But  I  think  the  trend  of  the  future,  as  has 
been  the  trend  In  the  past,  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  defense  expenditures  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  In  terms  of  gross 
national  product,  expenditures  in  1966  will 
have  dropped  about  1.6  percentage  points 
from  1961.  and  that  drop  will  have  frped 
about  $11  billion  a  year  for  expenditure  in 
the  private  sector  or  on  other  activities  In 
the  public  sector.  I  think  this  trend  will 
continue. 

In  other  words,  while  defense  spending  Is 
likely  to  increase,  it  Is  not  likely  to  Increase 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  increase  in  our  gtoss 
national  product. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  LIFT  CON- 
TROLS ON  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
address  a  plea  to  the  President  to  lift  the 
controls  on  residual  fuel  oil  imix)rts. 

During  the  past  several  days  the  coun- 
try has  listened  almost  with  incredulity 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall's  state- 
ments in  connection  with  the  residual 
fuel  oil  import  program. 

At  last  month's  Interior  Department 
hearings,  Secretary  Udall  stated  flatly 
that  he  is  solely  responsible  for  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  import  controls  over 
this  commodity  should  be  continued  or 
abandoned.  Secretary  Udall  now  states 
that  he  cannot  legally  relinquish  these 
controls  since  they  were  established  by 
Presidential  proclamation  on  national 
security  grounds.  Yet  he  admits  that 
these  controls  are  costing  consumers — 
apartment  dwellers,  schools,  hospitals — 
$40  million  a  year  and  that  in  his  opinion 
"the  national  security  determination, 
which  forms  the  legal  foundation  of  this 
program,  is  without  substance." 

Whatever  the  reasons  are  for  Secre- 
tary Udall's  change  of  view,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  decision  is  causing  seri- 
ous hardship  to  millions  of  consumers  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States — not  only  in  New  England  and 
Florida  but  in  evei-y  State — in  terms  of 
higher  electric  and  heating  bills  and 
slower  industrial  expansion.  The  con- 
tinuation of  these  controls  is  clearly  un- 
justified, unreasonable,  and  directly 
counter  to  U.S.  trade  policy  and  the  ad- 
ministrations  concern  with  the  cost  of 
living  of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  urge  the  President,  therefore,  to  in- 
struct the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  undertake  a  speedy 
reexamination  of  the  February  1963  re- 
port prepared  by  former  OEP  Director 
Edward  McDermott  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  which  Mr.  McDermott  found 
that  controls  on  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil  were  not  consistent  with  the  national 
security,  and  that  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  domestic  coal  industry  can- 
not be  justifiably  charged  to  residual  fuel 
oil,  but  instead  to  various  patterns  of 
change  in  fuel  uses.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plarming  con- 
clude its  study  well  in  advance  of  the 
next  heating  season. 

I  also  urge  the  President  strongly  to 
make  public  the  findings  of  the  McNa- 
mara  committee's  study  on  the  economic 
health  of  the  coal  industiy.  Despite  offi- 
cial denials  that  such  a  study  exists,  Sec- 
retai-y  McNamara  himself  released  a  let- 
ter to  the  National  Coal  PoUcy  Confer- 
ence last  Friday  in  which  he  stated  that 
this  committee  unanimously  rejected  the 
coal  industi-y's  request  to  maintain 
tighter  limits  on  residual  oil  imports,  and 
that  accepting  this  proposal  was  not  in 
the  national  interest. 

This  problem  involves  millions  of 
Americans.  It  hurts  their  interests 
without  benefiting  the  coal  regions  of 
the  Nation  in  any  significant  way.  Lift- 
ing of  controls  would  help,  not  hurt,  the 
national  security.  The  Nation  must  now 
look  to  the  President  for  action. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Defense  Department  release 
dated  April  2,  containing  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  letter  to  the  National  Coal  Pol- 
icy Conference,  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  3,  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  6, 
excerpts  from  Secretary  Udall's  press 
conference  of  March  31,  as  well  as  an 
article  from  the  April  5  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Press  Release  Prom  Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary    of  Defense    (Pubuc   Affairs). 

April  2,  1965 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
today  released  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Walter  Tuohy,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.  and  an 
official  of  the  National  Coal  Pollcv 
Conference : 

"Dear  Mr.  Tdohy:  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  Chairman  of  a  Cabinet  Committee 
studying  the  propKJsal  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  concerning  residual  oil 
Import  quotas.  The  Committee  has  studied 
this  proposal  for  the  past  several  months  and 
has  decided  unanimously  that  it  is  not  in 
the  national  interest  to  accept  the  proposal.. 

'On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference and  its  staff  with  the  Committee. 
We  particularly  appreciate  the  time  which 
you  and  the  other  officers  and  executives  of 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  per- 
sonally gave  to  the  Committee. 
"Sincerely. 

"Robert  S.  McNamara." 

The  other  members  of  the  Committee  were 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6.  1965] 
Dark  and  Gummy 

Residual  fuel  oil  Is  dark  and  gummy,  and 
so  indeed  is  the  administrations  policy 
governing  its  importation. 

In  1959  President  Eisenhower  was  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  happy  coincidence 
between  national  defense  requirements  and 
the  protection  of  domestic  coal  and  petro- 
leum producers  against  imports  of  a  low- 
priced  fuel  that  is  used  in  powerplants  and 
large  buildings.  Imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil — largely  from  Venezuela — were  subjected 
to  rigid  impoit  quotas.  Thus  a  few  domes- 
tic coal  and  oil  producers  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  millions  of  consumers  who  live  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Rumor  had  it  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  given  a  green  light  to  begin 
dismantling  the  system  by  lifting  the  quotas 
from  New  England  and  Florida.  But  the 
signal  was  reversed,  presumably  in  the  dark 
and  gummy  milieu  of  pressure  politics. 
Then  there  is  the  report  of  a  secret  Cabinet 
committee  which  flatly  declared  that  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  controls  are  not  In  the  public 
Interest.  Administration  officials  deny  its 
existence,  but  one  of  its  Irate  authors  tells 
a  different  tale. 

Mr.  Udall.  whose  good  Intentions  appear 
to  have  been  dashed  on  the  White  House 
steps,  has  taken  refuge  from  the  crossfire  of 
conflicting  interest  groups  by  asking  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
for  "a  searching  new  study"  of  the  relation- 
ship between  national  security  and  residual 
oil  Imports.  Until  that  new  and  penetrat- 
ing document  Is .  released  or  blasted  loose 
prospects  for  consumers  will  remain  dark 
and  gummy. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  3.  1965] 
Protection   for   Oil 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  is  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  Nation's  oil  policy. 

He  favors  getting  rid  of  the  controls  over 
imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  taking  a  fresh 
look  at  the  restrictions  covering  other  oil  im- 
ports. The  Secretary  is,  however,  unwilling 
to  exercise  his  authority.  He  has  announced 
merely  a  small  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
residual  oil  that  can  be  imported  and  has  re- 
frained from  doing  anything  at  all  about  the 
elimination  of  other  controls  under  the 
doubtful  pretext  that  such  a  move  is  not 
legally  possible  because  It  conflicts  wifa  the 
President's  responsibility  for  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  Udall's  compromise,  which  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  White  House, 
represents  a  victory  for  independent  domes- 
tic oil  producers  and  for  their  allies  in  the 
coal  industry.  They  have  argued  that  re- 
moval of  quotas  over  Imports  of  residual  oil, 
a  cheap  petroleum  byproduct  used  to  fuel 
powerplants  and  large  buildings,  would  work 
against  the  administration's  plans  to  rede- 
velop the  coal-rich  Appalachla  region.  The 
powerful  oil  lobby  also  campaigned  for.  the 
maintenance  of  controls  .over  other  oil  im- 
,  ports,  insisting  that  the  restrictions  are  es- 
sential to  national  sectulty  and  the  health 
of  the  oil  industry. 

But  what  is  really  wrong  with  the  Industry 
is  its  overcapacity  and  its  unwillingness  to 
meet  competition  from  other  fuels  and  from 
the  pressure  of  foreign  imports.  The  Industry 
fancies  itself  as  a  bastion  of  competitive  free 
enterprise;  but  it  has  sought  and  received  a 
rich  variety  of  protective  devices,  from  pro- 
duction controls  to  depletion  allowances,  that 
have  guaranteed  its  profits  at  exorbitant  cost 
to  consumers.  Yet  Mr.  Udall,  who  has  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  defects  In  the  import 
program. 'evidently  prefers  to  take  refuge  in 
an  alleged  legal  foxhole  rather  than  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  attacks  that  surely  would  be 
forthcoming  if  he  chose  to  begin  dismantling 
the  restrictions. 

The  residual  oil  problem  should  not  have  to 
wait  until  the  Johnson  administration  mus- 
ters up  sufficient,  courage  to  examine  the  en- 
tire elaborate  protective  system  covering  pro- 
duction and  pricing  of  oil. 

The  east  coast  has  the  biggest  stake  in  the 
fight  for  complete  removal  of  controls  over 
the  Importation  of  residual  oil.  But  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  Is  paying  too  big  a  price  to 
protect  the  special  interests  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try. We  urge  Secretary  Udall  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  do  away  with  the  economic  and  legp.l 
restrictions  that  keep  the  oil  industry  from 
being  both  competitive  and  efficient. 


Excerpts   From    Press   Conference,    March 

31.    1965,   BY  Secretary   of  the  Interior, 

Stewart    L.   Udall 

Secretary  Udall.  With  regard  to  the  resid- 
ual oil  Import  program,  we  do  not  have  a 
press  release  or  documents  before  you  and  I 
will  try  and  speak  slowly  and  we  are  asking 
the  reporters  to  take  this  down  so  that  it 
will  be  available  for  you  in  case  you  want 
to  get  the  precise  details  of  it. 

We  are  working  on  the  documents  and 
probably  some  time  tomorrow  we  will  have 
the  details  In  them  available  for  you,  so  that 
we  will  have  a  new  program  on  the  line  as  of 
tomorrow  but  I  will  announce  the  general 
outlines  of  It  today  and  also  disclose  part  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  on  this. 

I  had  determined  last  week  that  the  best 
solution  for  the  residual  oil  problem  was,  on 
the  East  Coast,  to  create  three  sub-districts. 
One  would  be  In  the  State  of  Florida;  an- 
other the  five  New  England  States:  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island;  and  the  third  would  be 
the  remainder  of  the  States  In  district  I. 

We  had  contemplated  what  would  have 
amounted  to  an  open-end  program  in  Flor- 


ida and  these  five  New  England  States  with 
a  continuation  of  the  existing  program,  with 
some  modifications  In  the  remaining   area. 

This  represented  my  best  Judgment  as  a 
solution. 

Certain  legal  questions  were  raised  by  the 
legal  staff  with  regard  to  this  proposal  and 
the  decision  was  finally  reached  within  the 
last  48  hours  that  because  of  the  national 
security  basis  of  the  program,  that  this  was 
not  a  solution  that  was  legally  viable  and 
therefore  I  had  to  abandon  this  plan  which 
we  had  all  drafted  and  worked  out. 

The  program  that  I  am  announcing  today, 
therefore,  is  basically  a  continuation  of  the 
existing  program,  with  substantial  Increases 
In  the  Imports  that  are  allowable  for  both 
the  normal  Increase  In  demand  and  the  de- 
crease In  the  domestic  production  of  resid- 
ual oil  In  this  country,  which  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  can  be  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  45  to  50  thousand  barrels 
a  day  and  also  for  the  growth  factor  Increase 
that  Is  normal.  This  will  make  an  Increase — 
I  saw  the  UPI  dispatcher  earlier;  it  Is  some- 
what erroneous.  I  think  the  figure,  as  you 
will  find  out  tomorrow,  will  probably  be 
somewh^e  In  the  range  of  75,000  barrels  a 
day  wrflch  l^  somewhat  comparable  to  the  In- 
crease of  last  year. 

There  Is  In  my  Judgment  a  very  serious 
question  whether  the  national  security  In- 
terest warrants  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram and  this  was  reflected  In  the  initial 
decision  that  I  had  made.  However,  a  na- 
tional security  determination  Is  not  som'e- 
thlng  that  Is  within  my  power,  acting  alone, 
to  make  a  decision  on  this;  nor  did  I  approach 
It  In  terms  of  making  this  type  of  basic  de- 
cision. So  that  I  think  what  we  emerge 
with  Is  a  continuation  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram which  admittedly  has  defects  In  it. 

We  have  not,  despite  many  suggestions 
that  have  been  made,  come  up  with  an  alter- 
native plan.  No  one  ever  suggested  a  work- 
able plan.  Nor  have  we  ever  been  able  to 
devise  one  whereby  you  would  not  have  a 
quota  license  system  and  this  Is  the  system 
which  particularly  In  New  England  and  Flor- 
ida, I  think,  obviously  Increases  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  there  is  a  penalty 
for  the  consumer  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram— probably  something  on  the  order  of 
$40  million  a  year — and  I  think  that  this  is 
unfortunate  and  this  has  to  be  weighed  In 
the  balance  when  one  looks  at  the  national 
security  aspect;  but  this  Is  the  result  we 
have  come  out  with.  In  this  Instance,  and  we 
win  have  the  docviments  In  your  hands  some- 
time tomorrow. 

Those  are  the  two  matters  I  wanted  to 
discuss  with  you. 

Member  of  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  who  made 
the  decision  to  scrap  that  original  program? 

Secretary  Udall.  I'm  sorry 

Member  of  Press.  Was  It  the  President — 
the  residual  oil  plan  that  you  had 

Secretary  Udall.  You  mean  the  tentative 
program? 

Member  of  Press.  Yes. 

Secretary  Udall.  It  was  the  lawyers'  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  a  viable  approach  and 
it  would  Involve  an  approach  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  which  was  not 
legal. 

If  I  may  explain  the  lawyers'  side  of  the 
argument  on  this — If  you  had  a  national 
program  based  on — and  this  program  Is 
founded  on  one  thing — the  fact  that  the 
national  security  requires  it. 

Then  you  have  to  approach  it  on  a  na- 
tional basis  and  once  you  break  It  down — 
as  we  proposed  to  do — and  in  effect  exempt 
certain  areas,  the  whole  legal  basis  Is  gone. 
This  would  be  the  legal  argument  that  finally 
prevailed. 

In  other  words,  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  on  it  all  along  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son that  I  abandoned  what  was  ray  first 
decision  as  a  result  of  the  legal  aspect. 


Member  of  Press.  Why  didn't  you  aban- 
don the  whole  quota  system? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  the  whole  quota 
system  will  only  be  eliminated.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, If  there  Is  a  basic  determination  that 
the  national  security  no  longer  warrants  the 
program.  I  think  this  is  practically  where 
we  have  come  to. 

There  has  to  be  a  root  and  branch  deter- 
mination m  regard  to  that. 

Member  of  Press.  Is  it  your  position  that 
residual  controls  must  continue  so  long  as 
crude  oil  imports  continue?  Is  that  what 
you  are  saying? 

Secretary  Udall.  No,  no — not  at  all.  i 
think  the  two  programs  are  separable,  i 
think  there  could  be  a  national  security 
determination  with  regard  to  residual  oil 
and  there  could  still  be  a  strong  case  made 
for  keeping  the  crude  oil  program.  I  defi- 
nitely think  the  two  are  separate. 

Member  of  Press.  Did  you  ask  for  a  deter- 
mination? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  ihlnk  this  is  up  to  the 
administration  as  a  whole.  There  are  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  think  the 
main  responsibility  on  the  national  security 
determination  rests  with  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  with  Governor  Ellington. 

Member  of  Press.  The  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  made  a  study  several  years 
ago  and  they  said  there  was  no  national  secu- 
rity basis  for  the  residual  program. 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with 
the  study.  I  think  It  was  3  years  ago — or 
perhaps  It  was  2 — that  this  study  came  in 
and  they  recommended  at  that  time — as  I 
recall — that  they  felt  that  the  national  secu- 
rity Interest  was  getting  tenuous. 

i  think  It  Is  probably  even  more  tenuous 
today  and  that  the  program  should  be  phased 
out.     I  think  this  was  the  recommendation. 

Certainly,  had  I  been  able  to  take  the 
step  that  I  proposed  to  take,  this  would  have 
been  a  step  In  that  direction  except  It  would 
not  stand  up  legally. 

Member  of  Press.  Can  you  explain  the  ra- 
tionale of  your  first  decision?  Why  would 
you  have  essentially  eliminated  the  controls 
from  New  England  and  Florida  without  the 
Middle  Atlantic? 

Secretary  Udall.  It  seemed  to  me — If  the 
problem  could  be  broken  down — If  you  did 
not  have  to  consider  the  Nation  as  a  whole — 
that  there  Is  a  very  logical  argument  that 
can  be  made  that  the  national  security  Inter- 
est is  less  In  these  areas  such  as  Florida  and 
New  England  than  elsewhere. 

That's  a  degree  that  apparently  I  can- 
not draw — at  least  the  lawyers  tell  me  I  can- 
not— and  this  Is  the  reason  that  I  had  to 
discard  this  as  an  alternative. 

Member  of  Press.  Will  individual  com- 
pany Import  allocations  for  "residual"  be 
among  the  details  that  will  l?e  released  to- 
morrow or  will  they  be  available  today? 

Secretary  Udall.  This  will  be  available— 
the  company  allocations— that  Is  right. 

Member  of  Press.  Do  you  think  the  study 
by  Mr.  McNamara,  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, might  have  something  to  do  with  this 
decision  in  a  few  months? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  this  has  not  been 
completed.     It  is  possible. 

Member  of  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this 
mean  that  you  are  abandoning  not  just  that 
specific  tentative  proposal,  but  any  plan  to 
change  the  basis  of  residual  oil  Imports,  now? 

Secretary  Udall.  Under  the  approach  we 
have  taken,  we  announce  a  program  for  a 
year.  This  Is  a  program  we  have  announced 
for  this  year.  I  think  a  searching  review 
should  continue  of  alternatives.  It  may  be 
that  the  time  Is  ripe  for  another  look  at  the 
national  security  aspects  of  the  problem  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problem.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  do  not  consider  that  this 
Is  anything  final  or  long  term  beyond  a  year. 

Member  of  Press.  Why  Is  national  security 
po  Important  when  DOD  buys  its  oil  abroad? 
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Secretary  Udall.  The  national  security  atv 
Bument  is  related  to  the  importance,  in 
terms  of  the  economy  and  the  national  se- 
curity of  having  a  viable  petroleum  Indus- 
try in  this  country.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment purchases  some  of  their  petroleum  anti 
easoline  supplies  abroad  largely  because  w»e 
have  some  Installations  abroad  and  it  Is 
much  cheaper— although  they  shifted  badk 
about  20  to  25  million  recently  to  this  coun- 
try.   It  is  part  of  the  balance-of-paymen^s 

program.  J 

Member  of  Press.  On  the  tentative  pro- 
gram, I  think  you  announced  almost  a  ye^r 
ago  that  vou  would  be  looking  at  this  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  problem  again.  How  is  it  the 
problem  of  the  lawyers  comes  up  at  the  la^t 
minute  Instead  of  a  couple  of  months  ago 
and  another  solution  could  have  been  madf  ? 

Secretary  Udall.  This  is  the  type  of  solu- 
tion that  we  only  developed  the  various  al- 
ternatives. We  developed,  as  I  recall  It,  six 
or  seven  different  alternative  approaches. 
This  happened  to  be  one  that  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  In  from  the  beginning  whdn 
it  was  suggested.  We  developed  them  a^d 
a  tentative  decision  was  made  about  1  we^k 
ago— after  all  we  had  the  hearings  3  weeks 
ago— and  at  that  time  there  was  discussion 
among  the  lawyers  right  in  this  Departmefit 
on  it.  It  seemed  to  be  a  good  solution  af  d 
one  that  addressed  itself  to  the  realities.  I 
wish  the  lawyers'  result  had  been  otherwl$e. 

Member  of  Press.  Which  lawyers  are  y©u 
tallting  about — the  Department  of  Interior 
lawyers?  i 

Secretary  Udall.  I  am  talking  about  tpe 
Department  of  Interior  lawyers — the  othjer 
lawyers  in  the  Government  who  happen  |to 
be  concerned  with  the  proclamation — Jus- 
tice, Budget,  and  the  counsel  of  the  White 
House.  I 

Member  of  Press.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
the  formula  for  allocating  residual  quotas 
from  Mr.  Moore?  i 

Secretary  Udall.  I  would  prefer  that  ^u 
wait.  I  have  not  signed  the  papers.  They 
will  be  ready  today.  We  are  double-checkjng 
everything.  I 

Member  of  Press.  I  did  not  mean  the  In- 
dividual allocations  but  how  they  would  be 
arrived  at.  J 

Secretary  Udall.  I  would  ask  you  to  qis- 
cuss  this  With   him    on   the   side. 

Member  of  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you 
discuss  possible  amendment  to  the  Oil  Ci)n- 
trol  Proclamation  with  the  President  during 
your  consideration  of  this  program? 

Secretary  Udall.  No,  I  did  not.  I  did  not 
at  any  tiriie  discuss  it  with   the  President. 

Member  of  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  thjere 
any  particular  legal  precedents,  laws,  or  any- 
thing that  settled  this  national  security 
question  on  residual  oil?  Did  the  lawjers 
base  their  views  on  any  particular  l^gal 
precedents? 

Secreti^ry  Udall.  The  lawyers  did  not  give 
any  written  opinions.  I  did  not  see  any 
written  opinions  if  that  Is  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  I 

Member  of  Press.  Do  you  see,  any  indon- 
sistency  in  your  nonadoption  under  a  ina- 
tlonal  security  basis  for  the  residual !  oil 
quotas  and  your  original  decision  to  main- 
tain It  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  oh  a 
national  security  basis.  j 

Secretary  Udall.  My  lawyers  tell  me  thjs  Is 
inconsistent  as  a  concept.  That's  why  I  say 
It  seemed  to  me  that  In  terms  of  the  reality 
Of  the  situation  that  this  represented  a  very 
practical  approach  to  the  problem  and  one 
that  I  think  would  have  helped  eliminate 
what  I  think  Is  the  grossest  inequity  on  the 
whole  program.  This  was  the  attitude  I 
would,  take  toward  It.  There  Is  no  real  com- 
petition between  coal  and  residual  oil  In 
Florida  or  In  most  of  the  New  England  area. 

Member  of  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you 
going  to  ask  OEP  to  review  the  natlpnal 
security  aspects  of  tMs  program? 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5,  1965] 
Udall,     Continuing     Attack     on     Imports 

Quotas     for     Residual     Oil,     Questions 

Security  Need 
(By   a   Wall    Street   Journal   staff   reporter) 

Washington. — East  coast  consumers  lost  a 
bitter  and  decisive  battle  last  week  In  their 
drive  to  end  Federal  Import  quotas  on  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  But  they  will  likely  win  the 
war  within  another  year. 

The  timing  will  largely  depend  on  how 
long  it  takes  Buford  Ellington,  Director  of 
the  Government's  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, to  carry  out  a  new  study  on  whether 
national  security  warrants  the  controls. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  Is  convinced  that 
national  security  doesn't  Justify  a  Federal 
lid,  and  on  Saturday  he  asked  Mr.  Ellington 
for  a  searching  new  study  of  the  national 
security  question. 

Mr.  Udall's  views  have  wide  support  In  the 
administration.  A  week  ago  Friday,  he  and 
administration  staff  members  met  at  the 
White  House  and  agreed  on  the  ill-fated 
scheme  to  lift  controls  on  some  New  England 
States  and  Florida.  They  agreed,  too,  that 
similar  relief  for  the  other  East  Coast  States 
would  follow  In  due  course. 

The  Interior  Secretary's  belief  that  quotas 
aren't  required  by  the  national  interest  also 
refiects  the  conclusions  of  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee, of  which  he's  a  member,  that  recently 
reviewed  the  economic  state  of  the  coal 
industry. 

The  committee's  findings  haven't  been 
published,  and  officials  deny  that  any  report 
exists  despite  word  elsewhere  to  the  contrary. 
But  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  its  chair- 
man, informed  the  coal  industry  by  letter  re- 
leased last  Friday  night,  that  the  panel 
unanimously  rejected  the  Industry's  request 
for  maintaining  tighter  limits  on  rival  resid- 
ual oil  imports.  Mr.  McNamara  stated 
tersely  that  accepting  the  proposal  was  not 
in  the  national  Interest. 

regional  clashes  are  sharp 

The  struggle  between  those  who  supply 
and  use  residual  oil  and  the  coal  industry  has 
produced  sharp  regional  confiicts.  Residual 
oil.  a  cheap,  gummy  petroleum  byproduct, 
comes  mostly  from  crude  oil  produced  in 
Venezuela  and  refined  there  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  It's  used  to  fire  boilers  in  industrial 
and  electric  utility  plants  and  to  heat  large 
buildings.  Because  of  costs  and  handling 
problems,  it's  generally  consumed  near  the 
port  of  entry. 

East  coast  consumers  from  Maine  to  Flor- 
ida claim  that  the  Federal  program  of  limit- 
ing Imports  to  the  estimated  difference  be- 
tween demand  and  available  domestic  sup- 
ply means  higher  costs. 

But  the  coal  Industry  and  lawmakers  from 
coal-producing  States  insists,  among  other 
things,  that  a  free  Infiow  of  rtsldual  oil  would 
have  a  "disastrous"  effect  on  the  economy  of 
West  Virginia  and  other  Appalachian  States. 

Mr.  Udall  is  finding  himself  In  a  heavy 
crossfire  on  this  and  other  oil-import  ques- 
tions. He  has  been  reassured  time  and  again 
by  the  White  House  that  President  Johnson 
meant  It  when  he  told  his  Interior  Secretary 
in  December  1963  to  take  over  all  oil  policy- 
making. The  President  evidently  was  sensi- 
tive that  his  ties  to  Texas,  a  major  oil-pro- 
ducing State,  might  cause  suspicions  about 
administration  oil  decisions  if  the  White 
House  was  involved. 

signature's  significance 

Such  suspicions  can  arise  anyway,  of 
course.  Mr.  Udall,  In  later  discussing  his 
talks  last  Tuesday  with  White  House  Coun- 
sel Lee  White,  which  led  to  dropping  the  plan 
to  exempt  part  of  New  England  and  Florida, 
carefully  stressed  that  the  conversation  cov- 
ered legal  rather  than  political  matters. 


Word  of  the  partial-exemption  plan  leaked 
out.  angering  lawmakers  representing  other 
east  coast  States.  Then,  when  the  strategy 
was  dropped,  there  were  loud  cries  from  the 
New  Englanders  who  had  been  led  to  expect 
good  news.  The  coal  Industry,  despite  tem- 
porary continuation  of  controls,  was  upset  by 
the  quota  increase  and  could  find  little  Joy 
in  Mr.  Udall's  criticism  of  the  program. 

Though  Mr.  Udall  may  be  able  to  formu- 
late oil  policy  himself,  the  President  must 
sign  any  changes  In  the  White  House  procla- 
mation that  first  established  the  mandatory 
import  curbs  on  residual  and  other  oils  6 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Udall  Insists  the  Presidential  signature 
would  be  merely  a  "ratification"'  of  his  own 
decision.  But  if  the  Secretary  proposes  any 
major  overhaul,  such  as  dropping  residual 
oil  controls  or  adding  some  other  restriction, 
his  ability  to  carry  out  the  decision  apparent- 
ly can  be  limited  by  the  national  security 
issue. 

Mr.  Udall  says  he  was  advised  by  his  De- 
partment's legal  counsel  that  lifting  the  re- 
sidual quota  for  some  States  but  not  others 
wouldn't  raise  a  question  of  national  se- 
curity. But  Mr.  White  and  others  disagreed, 
the  Secretary  explains,  and  this  caused  the 
llth-hour  decision  to  continue  the  present 
program  with  a  generous  increase  in  the 
quota  ceiling. 

Questions  remain  in  some  quarters,  how- 
ever. Those  familiar  with  the  reasoning  be- 
hind an  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  report 
on  residual  oil  imports  2  years  ago  insist  it 
clearly  concluded  that  Federal  controls  were 
not  Justified  by  the  national  security.  These 
sources  question  the  procedural  need  for  a 
new  OEP  study. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Udall  says  the  earlier  re- 
port submitted  by  Edward  McDermott,  then 
Chief  of  the  OEP.  is  outdated  and  failed  to 
make  a  "clear-cut  finding." 

The  Interior  Secretary  says  he  doesn't  ex- 
pect any  midstream  change  In  the  new,  year- 
long residual  oil  quota  program  that  went 
into  effect  last  Thursday  and  continues 
through  next  March  31. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Udall  faces  other 
tough  decisions  on  oil.  By  July  1.  after 
studying  reams  of  testimony  submitted  at 
hearings  last  month,  he  must  determine 
whether  to  change  Federal  import  controls 
on  crude  and  other  oils.  Independent  do- 
mestic producers  are  clamoring  for  more  pro- 
tection against  the  foreign  inflow. 

While  there's  no  question  of  dropping 
these  other  oil  import  controls  entirely,  Mr. 
Udall  said  last  week  he  does  expect  to  make 
decisions  that  will  probably  require  some 
changes  in  the  Presidential  proclamation. 
One  would  result  from  allowing  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Co.  to  establsh  a  petrochemical  com- 
plex In  Puerto  Rico,  a  move  to  which  he  has 
already  given  tentative  approval. 


LOUIS  "SATCHMO"  ARMSTRONG— 
U.S.  AMBASSADOR  OP  GOOD 
WILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Louis 
"Satchmo"  Armstrong,  who  has  been 
touring  the  world  winning  friends  for 
the  United  States  for  the  past  15  years, 
scored  another  victory  recently.  With 
his  gravel  voice,  his  natural  gift  for  hu- 
man relations,  and,  most  impoiiantly, 
with  his  golden  "jazz"  trumpet,  he  was 
the  first  American  entertainer  to  appear 
in  East  Germany.  He  played  music 
which  has  been  decried  by  the  Commu- 
nists for  years  as  being  "degenerate,"  and 
he  was  triumphant.  Even  the  Com- 
munist daily  newspaper  was  forced  to  re- 
view Louis'  performance  on  page  1,  and 
to  admit  that  it  was  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. 
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This  is  the  work  of  an  entertainer 
with  so  much  humanity  and  so  much  tal- 
ent that  he  has  enthralled  peoples  of 
scores  of  nations  and  all  races  through- 
out the  world.  He  has  been  called  "Am- 
bassador Satch,"  for  his  work  in  making 
the  vitality  of  the  American  spirit  and 
folk  jazz  music  known  throughout  the 
world,  both  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment's cultural  exchange  program  and 
his  own  tours. 

He  deserves  the  gratitude  and  the 
thanks  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  all 
Amencans.  I  feel  that  Louis  Armstrong. 
a  son  of  New  Orleans  who  delivered  coal 
and  played  at  funerals  to  get  his  start 
50  years  ago.  should  certainly  be  vei-y 
seriously  considered  for  a  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  for  his  services  to  his 
country,  and  I  have  suggested  it  to  the 
President.  He  will  be  65  on  July  4.  the 
day  the  Presidential  Medal  winners  are 
to  be  announced. 

Nobody  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
good  will  for  the  United  States  that  Louis 
AiTnstrong  has  produced  with  his  trum- 
pet on  the  wide-ranging  and  exhausting 
concert  tours  he  has  undertaken.  Sing- 
ing and  smiling,  shaking  hands  and  sign- 
ing autographs,  he  has  won  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  thousands  through- 
out the  world. 

It  would  now  be  appropriate  if  this 
admiration  were  reflected  in  an  award  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  en- 
titled ■■  'Satchmo'  Takes  Another  Coun- 
try," from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  March  23.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  23, 
1965) 
"Satchmo"  Takes  Another  Country 

Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong,  the  last  and 
by  all  odds  the  greatest  of  the  oldtlme  "hot" 
trumpet  players  captivated  audiences  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  East 
Berlin  over  the  weekend,  he  put  his  gravel 
voice,  his  matchless  trumpet  and  his  gift  for 
human  relations  to  such  use  that  the  Com- 
munist daily  "Neues  Deutschland"  reviewed 
his  performance  on  page  one  and  called  it 
triumphal. 

Neither  the  performance  nor  the  review 
were  any  novelty  for  Satchmo.  For  15  years 
he  has  been  touring  the  world  and  winning 
plaudits,  either  on  his  own  or  under  the 
State  Department's  culture  program,  until 
he  has  come  to  be  known  as  "Ambassador 
Satch."  But  here  he  was  the  first  American 
e:itertainer  to  appear  in  East  Germany,  prac- 
ticing an  art  form  that  the  Communists  had 
for  years  been  decrying  as  a  "degenerate 
import."  And  here  he  affected  a  Communist 
audience  precisely  as  he  has  affected  audi- 
ences of  various  races  and  tongues  and  creeds 
for  a  half  century — again  proving  his  con- 
tention that  regardless  of  the  language  or 
political  beliefs,  "notes  are  all  the  same, 
everywhere"  and  "when  a  good  old  good  note 
is  blown,  all  the  cats  dig  It." 

How  much  goodwill  for  America  has  been 
blown  by  Satchmo's  trumpet  on  his  wide- 
ranging  and  exhausting  concert  tours  can- 
not possibly  be  estimated.  But  it  has  been 
of  sufficient  quantity  and  substance  that 
Senator  jAvrrs  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  sought  to  have  it  recognized 
through  the  award  of  a  special  gold  medal 
to    this    unofficial    ambassador    for    his    pa- 


triotic  and   humanitarian   achievements  on 
a  national  and  international  level. 

Singing  and  smiling,  blowing  his  beau- 
tiful horn,  laughing  and  signing  autographs. 
Armstrong  has  won  admiration,  respect  and 
a  multitude  of  friends  around  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  he  has  been  barred  from  ap- 
pearances at  the  University  of  Alabama,  but 
even  there  the  campus  newspaper  has  called 
him  a  great  American. 

He  is  also  unique  and  a  genius  both  as  a 
jazz  musician  fend  an  apostle  of  friendship. 
( It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  he  played  a 
75-minute  concert  before  the  fourth-,  fifth-, 
and  si.xth-graders  at  Castlewood  School  In 
East  Oakland,  because  "the  kids  asked  me.") 
Such  an  artist,  such  a  man,  such  a  repre- 
sent.ative  of  the  United  States  abroad,  is 
beyond  dispute  more  richly  deserving  of  na- 
tional recognition  than  many  a  recipient  of 
such  honors  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


THE  UNJUSTIFIED  PURPOSE  TO 
CLOSE  THE  ONLY  FEDERAL  VET- 
ERANS FACILITY  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Alaska, 
on  March  13  adopted  resolutions  oppos- 
ing the  closm-e  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regional  office  in  Juneau. 

Alaska  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion at  their  western  district  convention 
recommended  "that  the  VA  office  be  re- 
tained within  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
practical  reasons,  and  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  community  needs." 

The  announced  closure  of  the  VA  re- 
gional office  at  Juneau  has  caused  consid- 
erable concern  to  veterans  in  the  State; 
and  I  share  their  belief  that  the  office 
can  better  serve  the  State  practically  if 
it  is  within  the  State,  not  one  thousand 
or  more  miles  from  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities in  Alaska. 

I  hope  the  administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  will  see  the  wisdom 
in  reversing  his  decision  which  can  only 
bring  a  small  saving  and  enormous  dis- 
comfort and  disservice  to  men  who  have 
willingly  served  their  counti-y  in  times 
of  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  resolution  No.  65-1,  adopted  at 
the  Western  District  Convention  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  W.D.  65-1 

Whereas  it  has  been  announced  that  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Regional  Office  at  Ju- 
neau, Alaska  is  to  be  closed  and  its  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  VA  Regional  Office  In 
Seattle,  Wash.;  and 

Whereas  the  western  district  convention 
recommends  that  the  VA  office  be  retained 
within  the  State  of  Alaska  for  practical  rea- 
sons, and  not  a  1,000  miles  from  community 
needs;  and 


Whereas  the  reasons  given  for  closing  the 
VA  are  not  fully  justified:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Am.eTican  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Alaska,  in  meeting  assembled  this 
13th  day  of  March  1965,  at  Ninilchik,  Alaska, 
That  we  oppose  the  closure  of  the  VA  Re- 
gional Office  in  Alaska  and  urge  that  the  VA 
office  facilities  be  retained  operational  in 
Alaska:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  congressional  delegation  and  in- 
terested persons. 

Walter  B.  Bolling, 
Department  Commander,  1964~€5. 
Attest: 

Joseph  M.  Briones, 
Department  Adjutant. 


ROME    AND    BIRTH    CONTROL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1.  when  I  introduced  S.  1676.  a  bill 
to  implement  President  Johnson's  pledge 
to  seek  new  ways  to  deal  with  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  I  said: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  attitudes 
and  open  discourse  on  the  population  prob- 
lem is  taking  place  right  now  witliin  the 
Catholic  Church  and  between  Catholics  and 
others.  The  winds  of  this  gratifying  change 
are  apparent. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  on  the  same 
day  the  Washington  Evening  Star  com- 
mented on  the  subject,  in  its  editorial 
entitled  "Rome  and  Birth  Control." 

The  Star  suggests  that  the  Vatican 
may  yet  find  a  spiritual  rationale  that 
will  make  some  form  of  birth  control  ac- 
ceptable to  the  church.  Furthermore, 
the  Star  feels  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  now  is  considering  whether 
the  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  right  to 
enforce  its  86-year-old  law  barring  con- 
traceptive devices  may  find  the  legal  ra- 
tionale to  make  some  form  of  birth  con- 
trol acceptable  to  the  State.  Let  us  hope 
the  Star  is  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.    1,   1965] 
Rome  and  Birth  Control 

Pope  Paul  VI,  in  his  first  encyclical  as 
John  XXIII's  successor,  discoursed  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  role  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  relation  to  the  non- 
mystical,  down-to-earth  problems  that  di- 
vide and  often  torment  the  human  race. 
The  Vatican,  he  said,  "should  enter  into  a 
dialogue  with  the  world  in  which  it  exists 
and  labors."  And  he  proclaimed  Catholi- 
cism's desire  to  join  with  all  other  religions 
"in  promoting  and  defending  common  ideals 
of  religious  liberty,  human  brotherhood, 
good  culture,  social  welfare  and  civil  order." 

The  church  of  Rome,  In  keeping  with  this 
ecumenical  spirit,  has  been  profoundly  re- 
examining itself  ever  since  the  pontificate 
of  John  XXIII.  As  a  result,  with  many  a 
Catholic  objecting  or  feeling  puzzled  and 
dismayed,  the  central  see  of  the  world's  most 
populous  religion — by  far  the  most  ancient 
In  Christendom — has  been  imposing  upon  it- 
self a  kind  of  liturgical  and  doctrinal  re- 
visionism, modernization,  or  face-Uftlng,  call 
it  what  one  will.  And  now.  In  recognition 
of  the  nuclear  age  and  the  population  ex- 
plosion— two  factors  that  have  revolution- 
ized the  nature  of  the  world  in  frightening 
fashion — the  Vatican  has  decided  that  the 
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time  has  come  to  take  another  look  at  Its 

dogma  outlawing  birth  control. 

Of  course,  given  an  all-out  thermonuclejar 
war  the  question  would  be  academic.  As- 
suming, however,  that  there  is  not  going  to 
be  such  a  war,  the  world  must  reckon  with  a 
thoroughly  terrifying  Increase  in  population 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  centuryi— 
only  35  years  away.  Events  themselves,  the 
mere  bulk  of  ever-multlpUng  people,  ha(ve 
raised  a  grave  challenge  to  Rome's  doctrinal 
rule  against  contraception — a  rule  shared, 
incidentally,  by  some  other  major  religio^is. 
Pope  Paul  has  responded  accordingly.  He  has 
called  upon  his  special  commission  of  prieslts, 
scientists  and  laymen— a  group  organized 
last  year — to  reevaluate  centuries-old  dogma 
in  the  light  of  a  world  that  has  changed 
radically  in  terms  of  the  number  of  its  peo- 
ple within  little  more  than  a  decade  or  t*ro. 

Pope  Paul,  with  this  background  in  miftd, 
apparently  feels  that  Rome's  birth-contfol 
views  need  to  be  modified.  That  Is  why  he 
has  instructed  his  special  commission  to 
study  the  subject  with  care,  realizing  "the 
anguish  of  so  many  souls"  who  feel  that 
contraception  is  a  grave  sin  against  natiire 
and  nature's  God.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Coprt 
Is  concerned  with  a  similar  subject.  It  miist 
pass  judgment  soon  on  whether  or  not  Con- 
necticut has  a  right  to  enforce  its  86-ye)ar- 
old  law  barring  contraceptive  devices,     j 

Between  them,  the  Vatican  and  our  high- 
est tribunal  may  yet  find  a  spiritual  4nd 
legal  rationale  that  will  make  some  forni  of 
birth  control  acceptable  to  church  and  stjate 
alike.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

OPPOSES  LEASED  RURAL  CARRIER 
CARS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  engaged  in  a 
study  on  providing  equipment  on  riiral 
mail  routes  to  replace  the  present  statu- 
tory requirement  that  rural  carriers  be 
paid  an  equipment  maintenance  allow- 
ance of  12  cents  a  mile,  or  $4.20  a  djay, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Since  this  study  was  announced  by  ^he 
Department.  I  have  received  many  lettters 
from  naral  mail  carriers  in  my  State  of 
South  Dakota  who  are  concerned  over 
their  ability  to  continue  adequate  sei'MJce 
to  their  rural  mail  patrons  if  they  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  use  leased  vehicles  pro- 
vided by  the  Department.  I  also  h&ve 
received  letters  of  opposition  from  miny 
auto  dealers  in  small  towns,  which  iare 
the  backbone  of  our  rural  economy,  who 
presently  sell  vehicles  to  rural  carriers 
and  service  the  same  vehicles.  , 

I  wish  to  state  today  that  I  intend  to 
oppose  any  proposal  which  would  giiant 
the  Post  Office  Etepartment  authority  to 
leare  vehicles  to  these  naral  carriers. 
From  my  own  personal  knowledge  ofimy 
State,  and  from  information  submitted  to 
me  by  rural  carriers  and  businessmen,  I 
do  not  feel  that  such  a  system  would  be 
practical  or  would  provide  efficient  mall 
delivei-y  service.  Most  niral  carriers  in 
South  Dakota  have  at  least  two  vehicles 
which  they  use  in  delivering  mail^  to 
make  certain  that  they  sei-ve  their  routes 
in  all  types  of  weather — and  in  South 
Dakota  we  have  all  types.  The  earners 
provide  their  own  facilities  for  housing 
their  vehicles;  and  many  of  them  do  their 
own  maintenance  work  on  the  vehicles, 
to  insure  they  are  in  operating  condition 
at  all  times. 

These  rural  mail  carriers  have  an  out- 
standing record  of  providing  efficient  and 


courteous  mail  delivery  service  under  all 
conditions,  and  they  are  proud  of  their 
record.  I  agree  with  their  contention 
that,  for  most  of  them,  a  single  leased 
vehicle  would  not  serve  their  needs;  and 
I  share  their  concern  about  the  diffi- 
culties they  would  be  likely  to  have  in 
the  maintenance  of  Government-fur- 
nished vehicles. 


THE  BRIDGE  CANYON  AND  MARBLE 
CANYON  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  glaring  examples  of  incon- 
sistency in  a  Federal  bureau  is  to  be 
found  in  H.R.  4671,  a  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Interior,  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  inconsistency  that  I  refer  to  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  includes  a  pro- 
posal in  section  302  of  the  bill  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  units  which 
include  the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
Bridge  Canyon  and  another  at  Marble 
Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River.  Here  we 
find  the  Department  of  Interior  ,support- 
ing  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  which,  in  part, 
are  in  direct  conflict  to  the  same  Depart- 
ment's strong  stand  on  another  bill  sup- 
ported by  it  and  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

The  reason  I  say  this  proposal  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Department's  views  in 
general  on  preservation  for  posterity  of 
our  Nations  natural  wonders  is  basically 
because  it  is  in  direct  conflict  to  testi- 
mony given  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  1963  when  he  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported the  wilderness  bill.  In  h:s  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  in  behalf  of  the 
wilderness  bill,  the  Secretary  quoted  from 
a  book  written  by  Aldo  Leopold,  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  conservationists  of 
all  times,  as  follows: 

Like  winds  and  sunsets  wild  things  are 
taken  for  granted  until  progress  begins  to  do 
away  with  them. 

Now  we  face  the  question  whether  a  still 
higher  standard  of  living  is  worth  its  cost  in 
things  natural,  wild,  and  free.  For  us  of  the 
minority,  the  opportunity  to  see  wild  geese  is 
more  important  than  television  and  the 
chance  to  find  a  wild  flower  is  a  right  as  In- 
alienable as  free  speech. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  add  his  own 
comments  to  this; 

This,  I  think,  presents  the  case  as  briefly 
as  one  can. 

There  is  another  statement  that  I  have 
thought,  in  a  very  direct  way,  makes  the 
case  about  as  well  as  it  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  and  this  is  a  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  If  you  will 
Indulge  me,  I  would  like  to  read  It. 

This  is  in  an  article  that  he  wrote  a  year 
or  two  ago  about  wilderness  legislation. 

"There  is  a  spiritual  value  to  conservation 
and  wilderness  typifies  this.  Wilderness  is 
a  demonstration  by  our  people  that  we  can 
put  aside  a  portion  of  this  which  we  have  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Maker  and  say.  'This  we 
will  leave  as  we  found  It.' 

"Wilderness  Is  an  anchor  to  windward. 
Knowing  it  is  there  we  can  also  know  that 
we  are  still  a  rich  nation,  tending  to  our 
resources  as  we  should,  not  a  people  In  de- 
spair searching  every  nook   and  cranny  of 


our  board  or  cupboard  for  a  blade  of  grass 
or  a  tank  of  water." 

I  think  this  is  a  very  forceful  statement 
of  the  case  for  wilderness  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  that  same  argument, 
and  I  concur  that  it  is  sound,  applies 
very  strongly  in  opposition  of  any  pro- 
posal to  desecrate  any  portion  of  our 
Grand  Canyon  and  scenic  Colorado 
River. 

Furthei-more,  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Interior  continuing  his  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  wilderness  bill,  in- 
dicated very  clearly  that  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  his  Department  would  desire 
any  water  development  in  a  wilderness 
area  to  be  subject  to  Presidential  deci- 
sion.  He  said  in  part; 

We  think  these  decisions  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  a  decision,  requiring  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Presidential  determination,  ought 
to  be  made  in  all  cases. 

Unless  the  Secretary  is  too  inconsist- 
ent, it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  when 
he  says  "in  all  cases'"  it  is  to  apply  to  the 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  proj- 
ects. There  are  no  wilderness  areas  in 
this  counti-y  with  any  higher  degree  of 
esthetic  value  than  the  portions  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  be 
amended  to  strike  out  the  proposals  in 
reference  to  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Canyon  projects.  Benefits  from  these 
proposed  dams  would  be  strictly  local, 
while  the  loss  of  scenic  and  esthetic 
value  to  the  canyon  would  be  interna- 
tional. We  propose  the  spending  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  create 
new  recreation  areas  and  to  beautify  the 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  propose 
to  spend  billions  to  destroy  a  wonder  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, in  his  testimony  on  the  wilderness 
bill  in  referring  to  the  progress  of  our 
Nation  in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources said,  in  part : 

But  this  country,  and  this  Is  another  thing 
that  I  have  learned,  is  looked  to  all  over  the 
world  for  its  pioneering  in  conservation. 

We  did  the  wrong  kind  of  pioneering  for 
about  a  century,  but  beginning  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  we  started  down  the  right  road 
and  our  national  park  system,  for  example, 
is  looked  to  all  over  the  world,  and  people 
come  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  this  pat- 
tern of  land  management  and  land  use,  and 
to  find  out  what  our  national  park  system  is 
all  about. 

In  paying  tribute  to  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  however,  the  Secretary 
did  not  tell  what  President  Roosevelt 
further  said  in  reference  to  the  Grand 
Canyon ; 

Leave  It  as  It  is.  The  ages  have  been  at 
work  on  It,  and  man  can  only  mar  it. 

This  was  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion in  1908  when  he  proclaimed  part  of 
the  canyon  a  national  monument. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  cynical  disre- 
gard for  a  supreme  natural  wonder  comes 
at  a  strange  time.  On  February  8,  in  his 
much  admired  message  to  Congress  on 
natural  beauty.  President  Johnson 
wrote : 

For  centuries  Americans  have  drawn 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  beauty  of 
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our  country.  It  would  be  a  neglectful  gen- 
eration Indeed,  indifferent  alike  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  and  the  command  of  princi- 
ple, which  failed  to  preserve  and  extend  such 
a  heritage  for  Its  descendants. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  bulletin  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  just  recently 
issued  and  dealing  with  the  Bridire  Can- 
von  and  Marble  Canyon  units,  as  referred 
to  in  this  bill,  the  Secretary  recognizes 
tliat  there  would  be  some  loss  of  scenic 
values  from  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam.  and 
that  there  would  be  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  National  Park  as  a  result  of  the 
Marble  Canyon  Dam.  Past  history  of 
the  development  of  hydro  and  water 
storage  projects  in  this  region  of  the 
Colorado  River  is  contrary  to  the  forego- 
ing statement.  Surely  we  have  learned 
some  lessons  from  the  disaster,  at  Glen 
Canyon  and  the  near  disaster  at  Echo 
Park.  Surely  we  now  know  that  on  the 
scenei-y-rich  water-poor  Colorado,  new- 
hydroelectric  projects  no  longer  make 
any  sense.  Surely  we  now  know  that  we 
donot  have  to  build  any  more  expensive, 
wasteful,  fast-silting  reservoirs  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert  a  hundred  miles 
from  anywhere  in  order  to  sell  high-cost 
power — probably  at  a  loss — to  finance  ir- 
rigation. 

If  the  Interior  Department  must  sell 
power  to  pay  for  irrigation,  then  let  it 
produce  power  in  whatever  manner  is 
most  economical  of  in-eplaceable  re- 
sources. If  present  laws  do  not  permit 
this,  then  the  laws  should  be  changed — 
not  Grand  Canyon. 


WISCONSIN  FAMILY  CREATES  PROF- 
ITABLE RECREATION  FARM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  near  our  metro- 
politan centers  is  expanding  rapidly. 
Much  of  this  demand  can  be  met  by  rec- 
reation enterprises  on  farmland. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  rec- 
reation farms  in  Wisconsin,  which  has 
an  almost  unlimited  acreage  of  coimtry- 
side  richly  endowed  with  wildlife  and 
natural  beauty.  These  enterprises  usu- 
ally can  be  handled  by  a  single  farm 
family. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
successful  recreation  farming  is  the  350- 
acre  sporting  paradise  operated  by  the 
Frank  Schneider  family  in  Calumet 
County  near  Lake  Winnebago.  It  can  be 
reached  easily  by  auto  from  Milwaukee 
and  is  close  to  such  cities  as  Appleton. 
Fond  du  Lac.  Green  Bay.  Manitowoc, 
and  Sheboygan. 

The  Schneider  family  recreation  farm 
is  described  in  an  excellent  story  by 
Dorothy  Anderson  that  appeared  in  the 
April  2  issue  of  the  Sheboygan  Press. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  about  this 
recreation  business  enterprise  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chilton. — Posted  signs  on  many  Calumet 
farms  Indicate  that  trespassers  are  not  wel- 
come, but  not  so  on  the  350-acre  Frank 
Schneider  family  farm  abutting  the  Niagara 
escarpment  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Winnebago. 


Not  only  are  visitors  welcome  but  they  are 
encouraged  to  come;  especially  those  who  like 
to  flsh.  hunt  or  ride  horseback.  Of  course. 
If  you  want  to  do  all  of  those  things  In  one 
day,  Mr.  Schneider  Is  the  one  who  could  ar- 
range it. 

This  sportsman's  mecca  began  5  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Schneider  recognized  that  on  his 
land  was  a  natural  formation  for  making  a 
spring-fed  ftsh  pond  by  clearing  the  land  and 
damming  the  flow  of  water.  The  project  was 
begun  for  the  benetit  of  the  family.  How 
could  a  young  lad  who  Is  fond  of  the  out- 
of-doors  be  more  happy,  thought  Mr. 
Schneider,  than  his  sons  with  the  dandiest 
tishing  spot  In  the  area  right  In  their  own 
back  yard? 

Plans  were  made  and  the  work  was  begun. 
But  more  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  the 
project  was  needed  and  sought  by  Mr. 
Schneider. 

Enlisted  was  the  help  of  Bruno  Zucollo, 
Calumet  County  soil  conservationist,  and 
Armln  Schwalenberg  from  the  Agricultural 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Two  ponds  were  recommended  by  the  con- 
servationists, one  to  hold  water  in  reserve  in 
case  the  dam  that  holds  the  water  from  its 
natural  course  to  Lake  Winnebago  should 
give  way. 

That  is  how  the  arrangement  was  made — 
two  ponds  with  a  smaller  pond  overflowing 
into  the  larger  as  the  water  from  springs  and 
from  runoff  is  collected.  A  scries  of  ob- 
stacles forming  rapids  slows  the  water  from 
the  lower  pond  to  the  upper  pond. 

D.\M   BREAKS 

During  the  heavy  rains  of  late  February 
and  early  March,  the  foreseen  possibility  de- 
veloped. The  big  dam  and  spillway  made  of 
clay  and  concrete  gave  way  and  the  larger 
pond  began  emptying  Into  Lake  Winnebago. 
Plans  to  rebuild  the  dam  are  underway,  ac- 
cording lo  Mr.  Sclineider. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Instinct  to  travel  up- 
stream for  spawning  is  keeping  the  fish  in  the 
ponds.  The  damming  of  the  water  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  large 
swell  In  trout  fishing  coming  in  late  spring 
and  early  summer. 

Although  there  are  black  bass  and  blue- 
gills  in  the  ponds,  the  trout  are  the  real  game 
flsh.  according  to  Mr.  Schneider.  "They  are 
the  only  thing  with  brains  in  the  water."  he 
declared.  Whether  a  sportsman  is  a  kid  of 
6  or  60,  he  is  Intrigued  by  a  leaping  rainbow- 
trout,  and  the  trout  fishermen  are  the  elite 
among  sportsmen.  Mr.  Schneider  believes. 
The  trout  fishermen  are  generally  gracious, 
considerate  people  with  respect  for  the 
beauty  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wily  fish. 

The'  fee  for  fishing  In  a  pond  Is  S2  per  day 
with  a  limit  of  10  trout  per  fisherman — and 
as  many  bass  and  bluegills  as  he  can  get. 

The  black  bass  multiply  rapidly.  From 
an  original  stock  of  200  flsh  put  In  2  years 
ago.  1,800  were  taken  out  last  year,  explained 
Jim,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Schneiders.  "They 
win  hit  anything:  they're  crazy."  he  conjec- 
tured. The  bluegills  are  more  sparse,  with 
an  estimated  300  having  been  taken  in  a  year. 

The  largest  catch  by  far  is  the  trout  wllh 
an  estimated  500  caught  per  month  at  the 
peak  of  the  season  In  May  and  June.  But 
fishing  goes  on  all  year  round  from  the  stock 
of  between  4.000  and  5,000  trout  kept  In  the 
pond.  As  the  fish  are  caught,  more  are  added 
to  keep  the  ponds  well  stocked  with  rainbow, 
brook,  and  brown  trout,  which  are  added  at 
about  an  8-lnch  length  to  the  supply  In  the 
pond. 

Buying  the  fish  at  a  larger  size  Is  more  ex- 
pensive, but  too  many  are  lost  in  the  growing 
period  with  the  purchase  of  flngerllngs.  Buy- 
ing the  larger  fish  to  stock  the  ponds  pre- 
vents catching  fish  too  small  to  keep. 

Some  trout  have  eluded  all  lures  and  have 
succeeded  In  growing  to  a  10-  or  12-pound 
size,  Mr.  Schneider  said.  Those  flsh  cannot 
be  caught  because  they  break  any  line. 
Spearing  through  the  ice  was  attempted,  but 


again   the   fishermen  proved   no  match  for 
their  nimble  prey. 

Any  type  of  bait  Is  permitted  with  the  re- 
quirement that  live  bait  be  only  shiners  to 
prevent  rough  ftsh  from  getting  into  the 
ponds. 

DUCK    HUNTING 

Another  year-round  sport  Is  duck  hunting 
from  blinds  along  a  flight  path  between  the 
feeding  area  and  the  duckpond. 

In  the  third  pond  some  distance  from  the 
flshpond  but  also  in  the  water  course  of 
runoflf  to  Lake  Winnebago,  are  the  wild  ducks. 
The  ducks  are  fed  from  duckling  size  in  a 
feeding  area  that  is  gradually  moved  up  the 
slope  above  the  duckpond  until  the  ducks 
are  feeding  on  the  steep  escarpment. 

When  hunters  come,  ducks  caged  In  the 
feeding  area  are  set  free  a  few  at  a  time. 
Plying  at  a  speed  of  about  75  miles  per  hour 
on  a  course  back  to  the  pond,  the  ducks 
make  a  dlflicult  target.  Wounded  ducks  are 
shot  with  a  rifle  by  Mr.  Schneider,  an  expert 
m.arksman,  and  must  be  taken  by  the  hunter 
Inflicting  the  wound. 

Between  900  and  1,000  waterfowl  are  kept 
annually  for  hunters — ducks  that  are  marked 
but  are  free  to  Join  the  passel  of  wild  birds 
frequenting  the  area. 

Some  changes  are  in  the  planning  stage 
for  the  duck  hunting.  Mr.  Schneider  said. 
He  hopes  to  make  a  longer  flight  path  In 
the  future. 

For  hunters  who  prefer  pheasants,  the 
season  begins  in  October.  The  birds  are 
raised  from  chicks  and  are  set  free  as  the 
hunters  request  hunting  privileges. 

The  birds  find  cover  In  a  sizable  millet 
field.  In  the  high  grass  allowed  to  grow  In 
the  hillside.  In  an  alfalfa  field,  or  In  corn- 
fields. Hunters  without  a  dog  are  furnished 
one  by  the  Schneiders,  and  the  best  of  hunt- 
ing under  natural  conditions  Is  assured.  A 
per-blrd  charge  Is  made  with  a  $5  minimum 
for  pheasant  hunting,  according  to  the 
owner. 

Approximately  500  pheasant  are  released 
each  year  with  many  of  them  escaping  the 
stalking  marksmen.  Any  pheasants  that  re- 
main after  the  season  permitted  by  conser- 
vation authorities  are  set  free  and  In  spring 
a  new  flock  of  chicks  is  purchased  in  prep- 
aration for  the  next  year's  hunt. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  farm  have  been 
few  "meathounds."  "I  believe  the  disgust 
that  shows  on  my  face  discourages  them,"  Mr. 
Schneider  volunteered.  Here  Is  surely  a  place 
for  real  hunting  and  real  sportsmen. 

Although  saddle  horses  are  kept  on  the 
farm,  the  riding  business  is  run  by  David 
Petrle  Appleton.  A  bridle  path  allows  free- 
dom from  the  hazards  created  by  auto  traffic. 

With  such  a  great  variety  In  providing 
recreation,  the  Schneiders  have  worked  hard 
on  costly  projects,  but  they  do  not  consider 
it  their  project  alone.  Many  of  the  sports- 
men are  deeply  Interested  in  the  problems 
and  the  Joys;  some  have  lent  a  hand  occa- 
sionally. The  Conservation  Service,  the  serv- 
ice of  the  county  agent,  and  the  cooper.ition 
of  people  around  the  farm  all  help  to  mnke 
the  project  a  success,  according  to  Mr. 
Schneider. 

For  a  family  of  six  children,  the  place 
seems  like  a  paradise,  but  they  too  share  the 
work  and  responsibilities.  Contrary  to  what 
the  parents  expected,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
being  "underprivileged"  among  the  young- 
sters. 

When  the  public  was  Invited  to  use  the 
recreation  facilities,  the  feeling  disappeared 
with  sharing  their  advantages,  Mr.  Schneider 
declared. 

Through  enthusiasm  and  soaring  costs  of 
the  projects,  what  began  as  family  recreation 
has  grown  into  the  only  farm  of  its  kind  in 
Calumet  County,  350  acres  for  the  growth  of 
wildlife  and  the  enjoyment  of  people  looking 
for  a  change  from  the  humdrum  workaday 
world. 
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THREATENED  STEEL  STRIKE 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
threat  of  a  costly  steel  strike  next  monlih 
nrompts  me  to  call  attention  to  the  bill 
(S  989)  I  introduced  on  February  4  to 
give  the  Government  a  new  weapon  f6r 
dealing  with  work  stoppages  which  seri- 
ously affect  the  Nation's  economy,  healtji, 

or  safety.  ^..^.l 

According  to  press  reports  from  Pitts- 
burgh, an  impasse  already  has  developed 
in  the  current  negotiations  between  the 
steel  companies  and  the  United  Stet^- 
workers  Union.  . 

I  was  prompted  to  introduce  my  bill 
in  February  by  the  outrageous  strike  pf 
longshoremen,  which  needlessly  cost  tl>is 
Nation  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

That  strike  conclusively  proved  that 
the  provision  in  the  Taft-Hartley  laiw, 
allowing  the  Government  to  obtain  an 
80-day  injunction  as  a  cooling-off  period 
in  major  strikes,  is  ineffective.  \ 

My  present  bill  is  similar  to  onej  I 
sponsored  in  1950,  when  John  L.  Lewis 
was  arbitrarily  controlling  the  produp- 
tion  of  coal  in  order  to  force  up  prices. 
At  that  time  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  2  days  of  hearings  and  then 
put  the  bill  to  sleep. 

No  committee  action  has  been  taken  (Jin 
my  current  bill,  and  I  doubt  if  action 
could  be  taken  now  in  time  to  head  ofE  a 
threatened  steel  strike  next  month. 

If  a  steel  strike  occurs  it  could  afeo 
affect  the  aluminum  plants.  It  woiild 
mean  a  heavy  economic  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  could  possibly  be  settled  only 
at  the  expense  of  highly  inflationary 
wage  increases.  \ 

If  that  happens  the  people  will  have 
to  bear  the  consequences  because  of  me 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  take  appDO- 
priate  action.  ! 

Although  the  introduction  of  my  bill 
was  prompted  by  the  longshoremen's 
strike,  it  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
transportation  industry.  It  provides 
that  when  a  labor  organization  unrea- 
sonably restrairis  trade  or  commerce  in 
commodities  or  services  essential  to  the 
national  economy,  health,  or  safety-ror 
any  substantial  segment  thereof— the 
Government  could  seek  injunctive  relief, 
and  a  Federal  court  could  decide  whetltier 
the  strike  was  an  unreasonable  restraint 
on  commerce. 


LABELING    AND    ADVERTISING    OF 
CIGARETTES 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  Senate  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ing last  Friday,  April  2,  on  the  cigarette 
labeling  legislation,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  tMr.  Coop|:r] 
presented  what  I  consider  to  be  an  out- 
standing challenge  of  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  impose 
any  so-called  trade  regulation  rule  with 
regard  to  labeling  and  advertising  in  re- 
lation to  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

His  legal  and  perceptive  reasoning  was 
of  such  high  interest  to  committee  mejn- 
bers  that  I  felt  other  Senators  would  find 
considerable  food  for  thought  in  his  re- 
marks. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unami- 
mous  consent  that  his  statement  beflore 


the  Commerce  Committee  and  attach- 
ments mentioned  therein  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  April  2,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  thank  the  committee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  on  the  bills  be- 
fore you,  and  on  the  general  proposition  of 
regulating  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
cigarettes.  I  know  that  this  committee  is 
giving  thorough  consideration  to  this  ques- 
tion, its  relationship  to  health  and  to  the 
tobacco  industry,  and  to  the  very  important 
issue  of  the  claim  of  authority  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  extend  its  powers  fur- 
ther than  has  ever  been  done  before. 

I  have  read  several  times  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report.  "Smoking  and  Health,"  and  I 
do  not  derogate  its  importance.  I  say  this 
as  one  who  is  a  representative  of  Kentucky — 
the  second  largest  producer  of  tobacco  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  largest  producer 
of  hurley  tobacco — with  200,000  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  hurley,  dark  air 
cured  and  dark  fired  tobacco,  representing 
an  annual  value  of  $300  million.  And,  of 
course,  the  total  value  of  the  Industry  to 
Kentucky's  economy  Is  much  larger — con- 
sidering the  manufacture,  warehousing, 
transportation,  and  all  aspects  of  the  tobacco 
industry. 

Having  read  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
several  times,  and.  as  I  said,  recognizing 
Its  importance,  nevertheless,  I  say  to  the 
committee  that  the  report  does  not  confer 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  any 
powers  that  have  not  been  authorized  to  It 
by  the  Congress. 

I  have  read  the  statement  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  which  It  attempts  to 
Justify,  and  I  use  the  word  "Justify"  ad- 
visedly, the  basis  and  purpose  upon  which 
it  proposes  Its  "trade  regulation  rule  for 
the  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive  ad- 
vertising and  labeling  of  cigarettes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  health  hazards  of  smoking."  As 
you  know  so  well,  the  rule  was  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  on  June  22,  1964,  and 
is  Intended  to  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1965.  From  my  study  of  the  statement  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Chairman  Dixon  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Commerce  and  this 
committee,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  the 
FTC  Is  without  authority  to  promulgate  a 
rule  such  as  it  has  proposed  with  respect  to 
cigarettes. 

I  believe  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  FTC  has  authority  to  promul- 
gate any  general  trade  regulation.  I  make 
this  statement  upon  several  grounds.  The 
authority  is  not  specified  In  the  statutes. 
The  Commission,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  In  1914,  did  not  claim  the  authority 
to  promulgate  trade  regulations  until  1962 — 
48  years  later — and  had  limited  itself  to 
trade  practice  rules  which  are  designed  as 
guides  to  industry.  Further,  Congress,  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  the  FTC 
specific  authority  to  promulgate  trade  regu- 
lation rules  in  the  cases,  among  others,  of 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 
the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1951,  and 
the  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  of 
1953.  I  will  not  press  this  issue  further, 
but  I  raise  the  question  for  the  committee's 
legal  inquiry  and  consideration  about  the 
authority  of  the  FTC  to  promulgate  a  gen- 
eral trade  regulation  rule. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  specifically  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  FTC  to  regulate 
labeling  or  advertising  of  cigarettes.  And 
I  repeat  my  earlier  statement  that,  sig- 
nificant as  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 


eral Is.  the  report  does  not  provide  any  au- 
thority to  the  FTC.  A  study  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  FTC  attempting  to  Justify  Its 
rule,  discloses  that  the  FTC  makes  a  labored 
and  contradictory  argument. 

The  statement,  as  Chairman  Dixon  testi- 
fied before  this  committee,  essentially  bases 
the  authority  of  the  FTC  on  the  findings  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  report.  Chairman 
Dixon  said: 

"The'  reasons  Justifying  such  a  rule,  as 
more  fully  explained  In  the  statement  of 
basis  and  purpose,  are  basically  twofold. 
First,  there  is  a  concensus  of  medical  and 
scientific  opinion  that  cigarette  smoking  Is 
a  significant  cause  of  certain  grave  diseases 
and  contributes  substantially  to  mortality 
from  those  diseases  and  to  the  overall  death 
rate.  These  were  the  findings  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  blue-ribbon  Advisory  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health.  These  findings  are 
authoritative,  reliable,  and  stand  essentially 
unchallenged.  They  provide  a  compelling 
basis  for  prompt  and  effective  governmental 
remedial  action." 

I  am  not  here  to  attempt  to  argue  on  my 
part  about  the  findings  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, because  they  are  scientific  and  tech- 
nical, but  I  do  challenge  the  statement  of 
Chairman  Dixon  that  "these  findings  are  au- 
thoritative, reliable,  and  stand  essentially 
unchallenged."  The  report  was  not  based 
upon  original  research,  but  primarUy  upon  a 
review  and  evaluation  of  research  conducted 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
and  data  previously  accumulated.  The  ele- 
ment of  causality  which  Is  of  ultimate  im- 
portance, was  admitted  by  the  report  to  be 
based  upon  statistical  association  and  a  com- 
bination of  factors,  rather  than  the  Identifi- 
cation of  any  incriminating  component  of 
cigarettes  or  any  finding  of  the  direct  affect 
of  any  component  upon  the  health  of  an  In- 
dividual. But  most  important,  it  cannot  be 
said,  as  the  chairman  claimed,  that  the  re- 
port has  not  been  challenged.  There  Is  a 
substantial  body  of  scientific  and  medical 
opinion  which  holds  views  contrary  to  that 
of  the  report — and  the  FTC  knows  that  this 
is  correct. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  which  the  PTC  is 
attempting  to  promulgate  is  to  establish  as 
a  matter  of  substantive  law  that  the  report 
of  the  advisory  committee  is  complete,  cor- 
rect, and  unchallenged.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee itself  did  not  go  that  far.  It  has 
,  conceded  that  additional  research  is  needed. 
To  give  an  example,  a  few  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  report,  I  raised  several 
•  questions  with  Dr.  Luther  Terry  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  filters,  as  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  found  that 
filters  had  no  value.  In  response  to  a  letter 
written  by  me  to  him,  he  said  the  advisory 
committee  made  no  Judgment  as  to  the  effect 
of  adding  filters  to  cigarettes,  and  furi-her 
that  the  committee  felt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  better  filters  or  more  selective  filT.ers 
is  a  promising  avenue  for  further  develop- 
ment. I  ask  that  the  letters  be  made  a 
part  of  my  testimony. 

This  one  Instance,  among  others.  Indi- 
cates the  position  of  the  committee  that 
further  research  Is  needed.  And  yet,  the 
PTC  adopts  the  position  that  the  report  Is 
complete,  conclusive,  and  unchallenged.  If 
the  rule  should  be  maintained,  any  adver- 
tiser would  be  denied  any  opportunity  to 
question  the  basic  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  would  be  limited  to  denying  that 
he  had  advertised  in  a  manner  prohibited 
by  the  Commission.  The  statement  of  the 
PTC  accompanying  the  rule  does  not  sub- 
stantiate its  claim  of  legal  authority  to  make 
such  a  broad  finding.  The  FTC  admits  that 
It  does  not  rely  on  sections  12-15  as  a  basis 
for  the  substantive  prohibitions  In  Its  rule. 
Sections  12  to  15  deal  with  foods,  drugs,  de- 
vices, or  cosmetics,  and  provide  for  Injunc- 
tive relief  where  there  is  immediate  possi- 
bility of  danger  to  human  life,  health,  or 
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safety.  The  case  of  FTC  v.  Liggett  and^Myers 
Tobacco  Company,  cited  on  page  22  of  the 
PTC  report,  held  that  cigarettes  are  not 
subject  to  the  food  and  drug  section.  There- 
fore, the  FTC's  authority  must  be  limited  to 
section  5  of  the  act.  which  I  quote: 

■'Sec.  5.  (a)(1).  Unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition in  commerce,  and  \infair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  In  commerce,  are  here- 
by declared  unlawful." 

Undoubtedly,  the  Commission  has  author- 
ity concerning  affirmative  misrepresentations 
and  deceptive  half-truths  which  induce  a 
significant  number  of  purchasers  to  choose 
a  particular  product,  including  cigarettes. 
But  the  claim  of  authority  of  the  FTC  to 
regulate  the  advertising  of  cigarettes  is  not 
based  upon  its  claim  that  there  are  any  af- 
firmative misrepresentations  about  ciga- 
rettes, or  upon  deceptive  half-truths  or  that 
there  are  any  false  statements.  The  cases 
cited  in  support  of  its  claim  that  cigarette 
advertising  represents  half-truths  has  no 
application  at  all. 

The  FTC  Is  reduced  to  making  its  case 
upon  the  ground  that  as  advertisers  claim 
that  a  particular  cigarette  is  pleasurable,  or 
socially  acceptable,  that  it  is  an  inducement 
to  smoke,  and  consequently  the  advertiser 
should  be  required  to  balance  its  inducement 
by  stating  the  health  Injuries  alleged  to  be 
consequent  on  smoking.  It  claims  that  the 
failure  to  do  so  is  the  unfair  and  decep- 
tive practice  which  provides  it  with  the 
authority  to  regulate. 

But  on  page  95  of  the  FTC  report,  it  makes 
this  correct  statement: 

"First.  In  stating  that  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  Imposes  special  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  advertising  of  such  producers 
we  do  not.  of  course,  imply  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  given  by  Congress  a  general 
jurisdiction  to  protect  health  and  safety  of 
consumers.  The  Commission's  responsibility 
Is  not  to  control  or  prevent  the  sale  or  use 
of  dangerous  products,  but  to  insure  that  the 
advertising  of  such  products  is  not  unfair 
and  does  not  deceive."  In  the  face  of  this 
correct  statement,  the  Commission  Is  at- 
tempting to  use  an  authority  which  it  admits 
it  does  not  possess — "a  general  Jurisdiction 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  consum- 
ers." And  with  respect  to  its  claim  that  the 
advertising  of  cigarettes — indicating  their 
qualities  are  pleasurable  or  socially  accept- 
able— is  unfair  or  deceptive,  the  Commission 
has  been  asserting  for  10  years  that  such 
advertising  is  proper.  The  guides  adopted 
by  the  Commission  "for  the  use  of  its  staff 
in  the  evaluation  of  cigarette  advertising" 
contain  the  following  notice:  "(a)  Nothing 
''contained  in  these  guides  are  Intended  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  representation,  claim, 
or  illustration  relating  solely  to  taste,  flavor, 
or  enjoyment." 

Let  me  summarize  the  claim  of  authority 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  I  un- 
derstand it  from  a  study  of  its  own  report. 
First,  it  would  arrogate  to  Itself  the  authority 
to  determine  that  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port is  conclusive  and  unchallenged.  This  is 
obviously  incorrect,  and  it  is  an  assertion  of 
larger  findings  and  scientific  competence 
than  that  of  the  advisory  committee. 
Second,  having  made  this  large  claim,  it 
now  proposed  to  issue  a  rule  giving  to  this 
incorrect  statement  the  force  of  substantive 
law.  Third,  it  would  then  proceed  to  control 
labeling  and  advertising  as  hazardous  to 
health,  not  under  the  Food  and  Drug  section 
of  the  Trade  Commission  Act,  under  which  it 
admits  it  has  no  specific  authority,  and 
against  its  own  admission  that  it  has  no  gen- 
eral authority  to  do  so.  Fourth,  it  asserts 
Its  authority  under  the  principle  of  section 
5,  claiming  that  advertising  of  the  pleasur- 
able use  of  cigarettes  and  so  forth  Is  decep- 
tive or  unfair.  It  does  this,  although  for  10 
years    It    has   maintained    In    its    Cigarette 


Advertising  Guide  that  such  advertising  is 
not  prohibited.  Fifth,  the  larger  conse- 
quences of  confirming  the  claim  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  FTC  are  these — in  the  future, 
if  this  precedent  is  confirmed,  it  would  mean 
that  the  FTC  could,  on  its  own  Judgment, 
determine  that  any  product  might  be  haz- 
ardous to  health  and  thus  be  permitted  to 
censor  advertising. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  po%ver  of  the  Congress  to  give  this 
broad  authority  to  the  FTC  if  it  desires  to  do 
so.  Also.  I  do  not  question  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  as  It 
determines  is  proper  in  connection  with  the 
labeling  and  advertisement  of  cigarettes. 
And  this  is  the  determination  that  the  com- 
mittee will  make.  I  do  suggest  that  the 
committee  should  halt  this  claim  of  author- 
ity by  the  FTC  by  preemption,  at  least  until 
it  determines  whether  it  desires  to  give  the 
FTC  a  broad  authority  which,  as  I  have  said, 
would  not  be  limited  to  cigarettes  but  could 
be  extended  to  any  other  product. 

Finally.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  determines  to  act  with 
respect  to  labeling  any  warning  statement  it 
imposes  should  be  a  truthful  one.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  FTC  are  not  correct  and  not 
fair.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  state- 
ment something  on  this  order:  "The  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Surgeon  General  has  found 
that  smoking  Is  a  hazard  to  health,  but  there 
is  a  substantial  scientific  and  medical  opin- 
ion to  the  contrary."  Considering  the  un- 
settled situation  and  that  research  is  going 
forward,  I  would  support  the  labeling  of 
cigarette  packages  in  a  fair  but  correct 
manner. 

I  ask  permission  of  the  committee  to 
amplify  my  statement. 

U.S.  Senate, 
January  13,  1964. 
Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry, 

Surgeon  General.  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Terry:  The  report  on  "Smoking 
and  Health,"  and  the  press  conference  Sat- 
urday, January  11,  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Surgeon  General,  appear  to  be 
widely  interpreted  as  having  included  a 
finding  that  cigarette  filters  have  no  effect. 
On  the  contrary : 

1.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee made  no  Judgment  as  to  the  effect  of 
adding  filters  to  cigarettes? 

2.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  com- 
mittee made  no  finding  on  filters  because  It 
believed  it  had  Insufficient  evidence  from 
animal  experiments,  clinical  studies,  or  pop- 
ulation studies — the  three  kinds  of  evidence 
it  considered — on  which  to  base  any  finding 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  various  types  of  filters? 

3.  To  the  extent  that  a  filter  removes  tar, 
nicotine,  and  the  gaseous  elements  of  ciga- 
rette smoke,  is  It  not  reasonable  to  asstime 
that  the  effects  of  the  filter  will  be  similar 
to  the  effects  reported  by  the  committee  of 
smoking  fewer  cigarettes? 

4.  Does  not  the  limited  discussion  of  a 
new-type  filter,  on  page  61  of  the  report,  sug- 
gest that  the  advisory  committee  believes 
that  the  development  of  selective  filters  may 
have  significance  In  terms  of  reducing  the 
hazards  to  health  the  committee  believes  It 
has  found? 

5.  Would  not  standardized  research  on  the 
effectiveness  and  selectivity  of  filters,  as  well 
as  additional  research  on  the  components  of 
smoke,  be  desirable? 

Because  the  report  of  your  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  the  subject  of  wide  and  general 
Interest,  it  will  be  helpful  to  have  your  an- 
swers, at  least  to  the  first  question,  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 


Department  of  Health  ,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  13  which  poses 
certain  questions  as  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's views  on  cigarette  filters.  Certain- 
ly, it  is  erroneous  to  conclude  that  cigarette 
filters  have  no  effect.  As  noted  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  filters  in  common  use  do 
remove  a  variable  portion  of  the  tars  and 
nicotine.  Your  specific  questions  and  our 
replies  will  follow: 

1.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee made  no  Judgment  as  to  the  effect  of 
adding  filters  to  cigarettes? 

Answer.  Yes. 

2.  Eto  I  understand  correctly  that  the  com- 
mittee made  no  finding  on  filters  because  it 
believed  it  had  insufficient  evidence  from  ani- 
mal experiments,  clinical  studies,  or  popula- 
tion studies — the  three  kinds  of  evidence  it 
considered — on  which  to  base  any  findings  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  various  types  of  filters? 

Answer.  Yes. 

3.  To  the  extent  that  a  filter  removes  tar, 
nicotine,  and  the  gaseous  elements  of  ciga- 
rette smoke,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  effects  of  the  filter  will  be  similar 
to  the  effects  reported  by  the  committee  of 
smoking  fewer  cigarettes? 

Answer.  A  categorical  answer  zo  this  ques- 
tion is  difficult.  The  best  I  could  do  would 
be  to  answer  yes — perhaps,  or  yes — probably. 
A  part  of  the  problem  here  is  %vhether  the 
filter  in  addition  to  removing  tar,  nicotine  or 
other  elements  of  cigarette  smoke  might  also 
lead  to  different  levels  of  cigarette  consump- 
tion and  different  amounts  of  inhalation,  etc. 
Another  difficulty  Is  that  we  do  not  know  all 
of  the  substances  which  different  filters  do  or 
do  not  remove.  Since  we  do  not  yet  know 
all  of  the  substances  In  tobacco  smoke  which 
have  adverse  health  effects,  a  given  filter 
might  permit  the  selective  passage  of  hazard 
substances,  as  well  as  selectively  removing 
others. 

4.  Does  not  the  limited  discussion  of  a 
new-type  filter,  on  page  61  of  the  report,  sug- 
gest that  the  advisory  committee  believes 
that  the  development  of  selective  filters  may 
have  significance  In  terms  of  reducing  the 
hazards  to  health  the  committee  believes  it 
has  found? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
development  of  better  filters  or  more  selec- 
tive filters  is  a  promising  avenue  for  further 
development. 

5.  Would  not  standardized  research  on  the 
effectiveness  and  selectivity  of  filters,  as  well 
as  additional  research  on  the  components  of 
smoke,  be  desirable? 

Answer.  Yes,  unquestionably. 
I  hope  these  responses  will  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  L.  Terry, 

Surgeon  General. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DE- 
PARTMENT. A. P.  OF  L.-CIO 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, a  friend  and  distinguislied  former 
Member  of  this  body,  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Union  Department 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  Vice  President's 
remarks  on  that  occasion  comprise  what 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  finest  state- 
ments ever  made  concerning  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  desire  for  a  truly  great  Amer- 


ican society  and  the  contributions  oJ 
honored  Americans  to  that  cause. 

Therefore,  I  request  unanimous  con4 
sent  that  the  Vice  President's  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

REMARKS      OP      ViCE      PRESIDENT      HUBERT      Hj. 

Humphrey,  Industrial  Union  Department], 
AFL-CIO,  April  6,  1965 
My  friends,  I  am  honored  today  to  JoiO 
vo'u  at  this  meeting.     I  am  especially  hon- 
ored to  sit  at  the  table  with  three  men  wh© 
have  given  so  much  to  this  country. 

Martin  Luther  King— who  has  given  in^ 
spired  and  constructive  leadership  to  the 
civil  rights  movement.  He  has  articulate* 
and  given  personal  witness  to  the  most  sacre* 
of  all  human  goals— human  dignity.  And 
with  such  leadership,  there  can  be  no 
doubt— we  shall  overcome. 

James  Patton— who  has  given  leadership 
in  the  struggle  to  bring  the  benefits  of  our 
abundance  to  those  who  have  toiled  so  hard 
to  create  that  abundance — the  agricultural 
worker,  the  family  farmer.  His  concern  fdr 
these  Americans  has  not  kept  him  from  see- 
ing the  large  picture:  the  problems  of  the 
industrial  workers  and  the  role  of  trade 
unions — the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare— our  obligations  to  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

Rev.  Robert  Spike — who  has  contributed 
so  much  through  the  Commission  on  Reli- 
gion and  Race  of  the  National  Council  ©f 
Churches.  In  fact.  Reverend  Spike  Etan(Ss 
for  the  impressive  works  of  all  the  religions 
groups  in  the  country  today.  The  social 
action  work  of  all  the  faiths  has  been  trujy 
inspiring.  There  might  not  be  a  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vigi- 
lance and  the  intelligent  support  given  the 
legislative  campaign  by  all  the  faiths.  ; 

I  also  wish  to  give  tribute  to  another  w^o 
is  with  us  today  in  spirit :  Rev.  James  Reelb. 
There  is  no  group  with  whom  I  feel  mope 
at  home  than  an  lUD  legislative  conference. 
During  the  16  years  I  served  In  the  Senate, 
I  was  deeply  aware  of  the  talents  and  the 
dedication  of  the  men  and  women  associated 
with  the  CIO.  and  then  the  Industrial  Unicn 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO.  i 

This  part  of  the  great  labor  movement  hjas 
had  only  three  leaders — all  great  Americans. 
.,In  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  service,  John 
L.  Lewis  was  abused  and  he  was  vlllifitd. 
But  his  great  service  to  coal  miners  andjto 
•  the  coal  Industry — and  to  his  country — v^sls 
fully  recognized  last  year  when  he  recei\ted 
the  highest  honor  this  Nation  can  bestow 
on  Its  citizens — the  Presidential  Medal. 

It  was  Philip  Murray  who,  with  his  simple 
eloquence,  stated  the  objectives  of  trade 
unionism  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  a  gr^at 
society. 

He  asked,  "What  is  a  union  for?"  and  he 
answered  it:  "•  *  ♦  pictures  on  the  wall, 
a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  music  in  the 
home.  *  •   »" 

He  led  millions  of  workers  in  pursuit  of 
those  dreams.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  some  of  them  come  true. 

Walter  Reuther  picked  up  the  reigns  when 
Philip  Murray  died,  and  progress  continued. 
It  wasn't  progress  for  CIO  alone,  or  even  for 
the  AFL-CIO.  All  America  has  shared  In  that 
progress.  When  the  CIO  was  being  formed 
30  years  ago,  average  weekly  wages  for  iall 
Industrial  workers  in  the  Nation  was  $19.91 — 
less  than  $20  a  week. 

Today,  one  generation  later,  average  weekly 
wages  for  all  Industrial  workers  is  more  tttan 
$106 — more  than  five  times  as  much. 

Even  after  allowing  for  the  great  incretse 
in  cost  of  living,  this  is  a  record  of  which 
all  of  you  in  this  room  can  be  proud. 


There  are  millions  of  American  families 
who  have  been  kept  from  the  ranks  of  pov- 
erty because  of  the  work  that  your  organiza- 
tions performed. 

This  progress  for  America's  industrial 
workers  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  other 
segments.  It  is  a  tributeAto  the  American 
system  that  in  the  same  30-year  period,  cor- 
porate profits  in  America  have  risen  from  an 
annual  rate  of  Just  $1  billion  after  taxes  In 
1935,  to  over  $25  billion  after  taxes  In  the 
current  year. 

But  dollars  are  not  the  Important  measure 
of  the  lUD's  contributions  to  our  American 
society.  This  conference  today  Is  a  measure 
of  your  concern  for  all  America. 

You  have  been  talking  about  voting  rights 
for  all  Americans — North  and  South,  Negro 
and  white. 

You  have  been  talking  about  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  and  extending  its  cover- 
age— actions  which  will  have  very  little  effect 
on  the  conditions  of  your  own  members. 

You  have  been  talking  about  medicare  and 
other  health  legislation — for  all  Americans. 
You  have  been  talking  about  the  war  on 
poverty,  aid  to  education,  improved  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

You  have  been  saying  again  that  what  Is 
good  for  all  America  Is  good  for  organized 
labor. 

When  the  CIO  was  born  30  years  ago, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  President.  It 
was  he  who  then  articulated  the  first  hope 
for  a  great  society. 

"The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether 
we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  v.ho 
already  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  do 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little." 

This  is  what  the  war  against  poverty  is 
all  about. 

This  is  what  the  battle  for  civil  rights  Is 
all  about. 

We  mean  to  bring  to  all  of  God's  children 
the  blessings  of  our  advanced  technology, 
and — even  more  important — the  blessings 
of  freedom. 

And  we  mean  to  bring  both  security  and 
freedom  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  these  United  States. 

President  Johnson  learned  his  lessons  well 
from  the  man  he  loved  so  much.  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  He  is  determined  that  this  Na- 
tion's greatness  shall  be  measured  by  what 
we  do  for  the  poorest,  the  most  neglected, 
the  most  despised,  the  most  rejected  of  men. 
In  this  march  to  the  Great  Society,  all  of 
you  here — those  of  you  on  the  dais,  and  those 
of  you  throughout  this  assembly — are  play- 
ing a  ^reat  role. 

Together — men  of  government,  men  of 
labor,  men  of  the  cloth,  men  of  Industry 
and  of  agriculture — we  will  march  to  that 
Great  Society. 

And  then  there  will  be,  for  every  family  on 
earth,  those  symbols  of  a  great  society:  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
music  in  the  home,  and  tolerance  In  every 
man's  heart. 


SENATE  APPROVAL  OF  U.N.  CHAR- 
TER AMENDMENTS  URGED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent,  two 
proposed  amendments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  These  two  charter  amend- 
ments, the  first  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  since  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations,  would  increase 
the  size  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil.  in  order 
that  these  organs  might  better  reflect  the 
vast  changes  in  the  membership  and 
composition  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  20  years. 


I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  of 
these  proposed  amendments.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  message  yesterday, 
they  are  both  wise  and  realistic.  They 
are  increased  evidence  of  the  capability 
of  the  United  Nations  to  adapt  to  change. 
If  these  two  councils  are  not  enlarged 
now,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  great 
pressure  for  stronger  representation  of 
the  new  members,  at  the  expense  of  the 
old  members.  This  would  be  neither  in 
our  interest  nor  in  the  interest  of  a 
stronger,  more  workable  United  Nations. 
In  order  to  operate  effectively,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  Economic  Social 
Council  ought  to  be  more  representative 
of  the  U.N.  membership  as  a  whole. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  Senate  steering 
committee  member — along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Javits — of  an  organization 
known  as  Members  of  Congress  for  World 
Peace  Through  the  Rule  of  Law.  Re- 
cently, this  organization  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sponsoring  a  breakfast  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  at  which  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  two  amendments  now  before  us  for 
ratification. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  soon  to  approve  the  two  United  Na- 
tions Charter  amendments.  To  be  effec- 
tive, they  must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds 
of  the  member  states,  including  all  of  the 
permanent  members,  by  September  1. 
1965.  To  date,  63  of  the  required  76  na- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
ratified  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  fine  arti- 
cle from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  which  details  and  explains  the 
proposed  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7.  1965] 
U.N.  Charter  Chance  Plans  Sent  to  Senate 
(By  Murrey   Marder) 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday  two    proposed    amendments    to   the 
United  Nations  Charter  that  would  help  ad- 
Just  the  organization  to  the  great  changes 
in  its  membership  during  the  last  20  years. 
The  U.N.  has  grown  from  51  to  114  mem- 
bers  since    1945.     Tlie   greatest   change  has 
been  in  Its  Afro-Asian  membership,  which 
soared  from  12  to  61  nations.     That  has  dras- 
tically altered  the  balance  of  voting  strength 
in  the  organization,  whose  original  charter 
never  before  has  been  amended. 

Changes  in  the  pattern  of  membership 
would  be  reflected  In  enlargement  of  the 
powerful  Security  Council,  and  also  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  But  veto  rights, 
and  continuing  seats  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, would  be  retained  by  the  five  permanent 
members:  United  States,  Soviet  Union.  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  China. 

Hearings  and  Senate  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  expected  to  produce 
the  most  extensive  discussions  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  purposes  and  practices  of  the 
U.N.  since  its  founding  in  1945.  The  debate 
is  likely  to  bring  requests  for  more  sweeping 
changes  In  the  world  organization,  and  dis- 
cussion of  such  prickly  Issues  as  the  exclu- 
sion of  Communist  China. 

The  Johnson  administration  had  hoped 
the  crisis  In  the  U.N.  over  Soviet  and  French 
refusal  to  pay  peacekeeping  assessments  for 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  could  have 
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been  resolved  first.  That  issue  now  will  re- 
bound in  the  amendment  debate.  But  the 
debate  also  may  give  the  administration  the 
congressional  sanction  necessary  to  veer  off 
its  adamant  stand  on  the  debt  issue,  which 
was  established  in  part  by  a  congressional 
resolution. 

The  amendmeTits.  which  require  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the.  Senate  that  Is  needed 
for  treaties,  would  carry  out  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 17.  1963,  and  submitted  to  member 
states  for  ratification.  To  be  effective,  they 
must  be  ratified  by  September  1.  1965. 

The  two  aftiendments.  by  changing  the 
language  of  the  U.N.  Charter  at  several 
points,   would  accomplish  the   following: 

Increase  the  size  of  the  Security  Council 
from  11  to  15  members,  and  raise  the  num- 
ber required  for  a  majority  from  7  to  9. 

Increase  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
from  18  to  27  seats. 

Apportion  membership  on  the  two  Coun- 
cils on  a  formal,  geographic  basis,  in  place  of 
the  present  "gentlemen's  agreement." 

In  the  Security  Council,  that  would  in- 
crease the  nonpermanent  seats  for  Africa 
and  Asia  from  two  to  five:  Communist  East- 
ern Europe  also  would  get  a  regular  seat.  In- 
stead of  splitting  a  term  with  an  Asian  na- 
tion. The  other  nonpermanent  seats  would 
continue  to  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  two 
for  Latin  America  and  two  for  Western  Eu- 
rope and  other  areas  (Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand) . 

Comparable  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  where  the 
number  of  African  and  Asian  States  would  be 
increased  from  5  to  12. 

President  Johnson  said  In  his  message  to 
the  Senate  that  the  changes  will  bring  the 
two  Councils  "in  balance"  with  the  enlarged 
U.N.  membership.  In  discussing  the  changes, 
he  called  the  U.N.  veto  arrangement  for  per- 
manent members  "a  wise  and  realistic  fea- 
ture" that  will  be  maintained. 

The  President  said  the  U.N.  "has  served 
well  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  progress" 
and  American  interests,  "even  though  it  has 
ben  unable  to  prevent  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia."  or  "solve  all  its  internal  prob- 
lems," or  overcome  other  limitations. 

When  the  U.N.  acted  on  the  resolutions, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  France  voted  no,  the 
United  States  and  Britain  abstained,  and 
Nationalist  China  voted  only  for  enlarging 
the  Security  Council.  Since"  then,  however, 
63  nations  of  the  76  required  for  ratifica- 
tion, have  approved  the  plan,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  reversed  its  position. 
All  permanent  members  must  approve  the 
changes. 

Senator  J.  WitLi.^M  PrrLBRicHT.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  said  he  saw  no  reason 
to  delay  action  on  the  U.N.  Charter  amend- 
merts  once  his  committee  completes  action 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  FVlbright  said  he 
has  not  yet  studied  the  amendments  in  de- 
tail, but  in  general,  he  said,  "I  think  the  rea- 
sons Justifying  the  changes  are  valid." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  VIEWS  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  EDUCA- 
TION BUDGET 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  recent  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cational budget  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  caused  great  concern  among 
those  who  are  interested  in  education  in 
the  District  and  in  the  improvement  of 
educational  standards  generally.  This 
action  has  come  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  need,  if  anything,  for  much  larger  edu- 
cational expenditures  in  the  District. 


We  have  all  deplored  the  recent  in- 
creases in  crime  and  violence,  partic- 
ularly among  young  people.  Yet  the 
only  way  to  get  at  the  fundamental 
causes  of  this  behavior  is  through  better 
educational  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. Trying  to  cut  down  on  crime  and 
violence  without  facing  up  to  what  has 
to  be  done  to  alleviate  their  basic  causes 
is  not  merely  inconsistent.  It  is  in  fact 
repressive  of  the  abilities  and  aspirations 
of  thousands  of  young  people  who  are 
thereby  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
develop  into  useful  citizens.  The  best 
in  educationjil  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  for  deprived  chil- 
dren, are  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  breaking  the  cycle  of  de- 
spair which  generates  juvenile  misbe- 
havior. 

The  seeds  planted  when  education  and 
recreation  are  inadequate  are  sprouting 
a  harvest  of  misery.  What  has  sprung 
forth  is  not  measurable  merely  in  terms 
of  the  startling  financial  costs  to  society. 
The  human  loss  is  even  more  staggering. 
The  losers  are  the  victims  and  their 
families  and,  too,  the  criminals  and 
whatever  family  they  have. 

We  in  Congress  can  get  at  the  roots 
of  this  terrible  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  doing  everything  we  can 
to  improve  the  education  we  offer  our 
young  people  and  by  fighting  for  ex- 
panded recreational  facilities.  It  is  be- 
cause we  alone  have  this  power  under 
present  law  that  the  action  of  the  House 
is  so  particularly  disappointing. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  this.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  written  to  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  to  express  his 
concern,  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  District  and  in  the  best 
possible  education  for  our  young  people 
have  a  duty  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
President's  position.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  in  the  Senate  restore 
the  cuts  imposed  by  the  House.  I  know 
Senator  Byrd  will  do  what  he  can  to  re- 
spond to  President  Johnson's  concern, 
and  the  rest  of  us  should  be  prepared  to 
act  accordingly. 

I  think  President  Johnson's  letter 
should  be  available  for  all  to  read,  for  it 
concisely  and  forcefully  states  the  case. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  refers  in  some  de- 
tail to  another  aspect  of  the  House's 
action — its  elimination  of  funds  for  the' 
John  P.  Kennedy  Playground.  That 
playground  was  fought  for  and  care- 
fully planned  starting  back  in  1962. 
It  is  on  a  site  that  was  just  a  junkyard 
for  old  cars,  and,  due  to  the  interest  of 
President  Kennedy  and  many  others,  it 
was  converted  into  a  playground.  What 
we  need  now  are  more  such  playgrounds, 
not  less.  The  cost  of  operating  it  is  far 
less  than  the  social  cost  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  juvenile  crime  that  it 
helps  to  prevent. 

We  all  deplore  violence  in  the  streets. 
We  deplore  it  in  our  own  communities; 
we  deplore  It  here  in  Washington,  the 


Nation's  Capital.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity  to  do  something  about  it.  An  in! 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  Police  Depart" 
ment  can  be  Important  and  helpful.  But 
that  step  is  not  in  and  of  Itself  going  to 
make  this  problem  disappear.  We  des- 
perately need  other  action  as  well.  An 
educational  system  which  can  materially 
assist  our  young  people  to  live  meaning, 
ful  lives  can  make  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence. Schools,  recreation,  and  opportu- 
nity for  employment  can  give  our  young 
people  the  most  important  ingredient 
which  too  often  is  missing;  namely,  hope, 
hope  for  themselves  now,  hope  for  the 
future. 
An  old  Greek  philosopher  once  wrote: 

What  Joy  is  there  in  day  that  follows  day- 
Some  swift,  some  slow,  with  death  the  only 
goal. 

Without  our  interest,  our  help,  our 
recognition  of  our  respHjnsibilities,  we 
can  apply  this  tragic  description  to  the 
young  of  this  city  that  belongs  to  all  of 
us. 

E.XHIBIT    1 

Text  op  the  President's  Letter  to  Senatoe 
Robert  C.  Byrd 

(The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent 
by  President  Johnson  to  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  of  West  Virginia : ) 

Dear  Senator:  1  am  seriously  concerned 
with  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  education  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  budget  which  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress,  as  I  stated  in  my 
accompanying  message,  was  intended  as  a 
major  effort  to  remedy  educational  short- 
comings in  the  District,  both  in  physical 
plant  and  In  operating  staff  and  facilities. 
It  did  not  propose  to  overcome  all  the  de- 
ficiencies at  once,  but  it  did  propose  a  sub- 
stantial start.  As  reduced  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  however,  it  will  barely  allow 
the  schools  to  hold  their  own  in  the  face  of 
increasing  enrollments. 

Most  serious,  in  my  Judgment,  are  the  re- 
ductions in  counselors,  libraries,  and  library 
books,  on  the  operating  side,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  a  large  number  of  projects  for 
expanding  and  improving  the  school  plant 
It  seems  to  me  plain  that  education— good 
educa.fion,  in  adequate  buildings,  and  with 
adequate  supporting  facilities  such  as  li- 
braries— is  basic  to  all  the  other  programs 
that  are  being  undertaken  to  improve  the 
city,  including  the  reduction  of  its  rate  of 
crime.  The  Congress,  in  many  instances 
over  the  past  few  years,  has  demonstrated 
its  concern  for  the  education  of  young  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation;  we  cannot  do 
less  for  the  youngsters  of  the  District. 

I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  until  the  Con- 
gress acts  on  my  requests  for  a  larger  author- 
ization for  Federal  payments  to  the  District, 
and  on  the  District  Commissioners'  proposals 
for  new  taxes,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions cannot  restore  all  of  the  educational 
items  that  were  eliminated  by  the  House, 
There  are,  however,  in  the  existing  authori- 
zations for  the  Federal  payment  as  well  as 
in  the  possibilities  of  additional  borrowing 
for  capital  outlay,  means  by  which  many  of 
the  needs  can  be  met.  I  know  you  will  do 
what  you  can. 

I  am  also  concerned  at  the  unfortunate 
public  controversy  about  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Playground  that  has  appeared  in  the 
Washington  papers,  culminating  in  the  elim- 
ination by  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  budget  of 
funds  both  for  the  operation  of  the  play- 
ground and  for  the  site  of  a  new  Shaw  Jun- 
ior High  School.  I  hope  very  much  that  you 
will  do  whatever  you  can  to  have  these 
budget  Items  restored. 


j[pril  7,  1965 

The  Kennedy  Playground,  which  Is  located 
in  a  part  of  Washington  that  has  long  suf- 
fered from  a  serious  lack  of  recreational 
facilities— and  which,  probably  not  by  coin- 
cidence, has  a  high  rate  of  Juvenile  delln- 
nuency— has  been  amazingly  popular.  Since 
It  opened  in  June  1964,  it  has  been  visitedl 
by  almost  a  million  children.  You  will  re-' 
call  that  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  District  on  February  15  I  commented  on 
the  success  of  this  largely  community- 
financed  project,  and  suggested  that  equally 
desirable  facilities  should  be  provided  in 
other  parts  of  the  District  which  were  also 
lacking  in  adequate  play  space.  The  Ken- 
nedy Playground,  of  course,  is  so  attractive; 
to  children  of  all  ages  that  it  is  virtually  a 
citywide  facility,  even  though  the  greatest 
benefit  is  to  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  Washington  community,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  receive  full  support  from  the 
Congress  for  what  It  has  done.  The  orga- 
nizers of  this  project  took  a  piece  of  ground 
that  was  being  used  as  a  dump  for  abann 
doned  automobiles,  and  made  it  into  a  faclN 
Ity  of  which  Washington  can  be — and  I  am 
sure  is — proud.  The  effort  was  so  success- 
ful as  to  lead  the  School  Board  and  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  to  recommend  that  it  ba 
permanent  rather  than  temporary. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  of  which  1 
am  sure  you  are  aware.  Since  1951,  when 
the  playground  site  was  acquired  by  the  Dis- 
trict as  a  site  for  a  new  Shaw  Junior  High 
School,  th^  projected  size  of  the  school  has 
almost  doubled — from  800  to  1,500  students^ 
The  playground  site,  by  any  standard,  is  too 
small  for  a  Junior  high  school  of  that  size, 
and  the  School  Board  Is  quite  properly  seek- 
ing a  larger  site  for  the  larger  school,  which 
continues  to  be  one  of  those  most  urgently 
needed.  In  addition,  were  the  playground 
to  be  closed,  it  would  clearly  be  necessary 
In  the  near  future  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
playground  to  replace  it.  The  cost  of  the 
additional  land  which  is  required  for  Shaw  lis 
probably  no  more  than  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional land  which  would  have  to  be  acquired 
for  another  playground,  and  with  land  val- 
ues increasing  as  they  are  It  could  be  even 
less. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  controversy  ov«r 
the  amount  that  was  to  be  provided  by  tlie 
private  individuals  for  operation  of  the  play- 
ground during  Its  first  year  will  be  resolved 
soon.  Irrespective  of  that,  however,  and  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  malo- 
tenance  due  to  heavy  and  continued  xise. 
It  would  be  intolerable  to  have  the  pla^- 
groimd  padlocked  on  June  30.  All  of  us  are 
concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
District,  and  I  can  think  of  no  more  re- 
gressive step  we  could  take  than  to  force  all 
of  these  children  back  onto  the  streets  and 
Into  the  alleys.  This  simply  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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lOU  33:  ELECTRIC  POWER  COMPANY 
OVERCHARGES  DOCUMENTED  BY 
FPC 


t,   tbe 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
traditional  6-percent  rate  of  return  per- 
mitted major  electric  utilities  is  now 
twice  as  rare  as  the  whooping  crane. 

A  6-percent  rate  of  return  usually 
means  a  return  of  9  percent  or  more  on 
the  book  value  of  power  company  com- 
mon stock,  because  carrying  charges  on 
^^^    companies'    bonds    and    preferred 


the 


stock  are  41^2  percent  or  less.  A  7-per- 
cent rate  of  return  frequently  means  a 
return  of  12  percent  on  common  stock. 
Yet,  the  rate  of  return  permitted  most 
major  power  companies  is  now  in  excess 


of  7  percent,  and  in  many  cases  above 

9  percent. 

Last  week  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion included  for  the  first  time,  in  its 
annual  "Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities 
in  the  United  States,  Privately  Owned, 
1963,"  the  rate  of  return  for  the  188  elec- 
tric utilities  with  annual  operating  rev- 
enue of  $2.5  million  or  more.  The  rate 
of  return  data  was  compiled  for  3  years, 
1961,  1962,  and  1963.  It  shows  that  in 
1963  three  companies— Blackstone  Val- 
ley Gas  and  Electric,  Rhode  Island, 
Montana  Power,  and  New  Orleans  Pub- 
lic Service— had  a  rate  of  return  above 

10  percent.  Seventeen  companies  had  a 
rate  of  return  between  9  and  9.99  per- 
cent, 35  companies  between  8  and  8.99 
percent,  56  companies  between  7  and  7.99 
percent.  54  companies  between  6  and  6.99 
percent,  and  only  23  companies  had  a 
rate  of  return  of  less  than  6  percent. 

All  of  the  revenue  to  provide  such 
extraordinarily  high  rates  of  return 
comes,  of  course,  from  power  company 
customers.  They  are  overcharged  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
These  overcharges  amount  to  as  much  as 
$5  per  month  for  residential  customers  in 
some  areas. 

I  actually  understated  the  case  when 
I  said  that  the  power  company  with  a 
rate  of  return  less  than  6  percent  was 
twice  as  rare  as  the  whooping  crane. 
After  all,  there  are  now  50  whoopers. 
And  the  23  companies  with  a  rate  of  re- 
turn below  6  percent  include  operating 
company  subsidiaries  which  sell  whole- 
sale power  only,  at  least  one  company 
which  serves  rural  customers  on  a  non- 
profit basis  and,  of  course,  some  of  the 
relatively  smaller  systems,  although  any 
company  which  takes  in  $2.5  million  a 
year  is  not  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  compiling  and 
publishing  this  useful  information.  The 
FPC  has  provided  facts  which  will  be 
helpful  to  State  regulatoiT  commissions. 
Congress,  and  electrical  consumers.  I 
tnist  that  rate  of  return  studies  will  be 
compiled  and  published  annually  by  the 
Commission  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
immediately  following  these  remarks,  the 
rate  of  return  study  which  appears  on 
pages  651,  652.  and  653  of  "Statistics  of 
Electric  Utilities  in  the  United  States, 
Privately  Owned,  1963." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  report  this  year  Introduces  a  new  fea- 
ture summarizing  the  Indicated  rates  of  re- 
turn of  electric  utility  companies  on  their 
overall  electrical  operations  for  the  years  1961. 
1962.  and  1963.  The  188  companies  included 
in  the  study  are  those  having  annual  electric 
operating  revenue  of  $2,500,000  or  more.  A 
3-year  period  was  used  to  avoid  possible  dis- 
tortion that  could  arise  from  analysis  of 
earnings  for  a  single  year.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  for  most  utilities  the  calculated 
rate  of  return  did  not  fluctuate  widely  from 
year  to  year. 

Rates  of  return  were  calculated  on  a  uni- 
form basis  using,  with  minor  exceptions, 
principles  and  practices  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  In  Its  electric  rate 
regulation.     The  earnings  base  is  average  net 


electric  plant  plus  an  allowance  for  working 
capital.  Return  Is  equal  to  electric  operating 
revenue  less  expenses  including  operating 
and  maintenance  expense,  depreciation,  and 
taxes.  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  method 
of  calculating  rate  of  return  is  contained 
in  appendix  A. 

The  study  was  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  Commission's  program  for  regulating 
wholesale  electric  rates  In  interestate  com- 
merce. It  Is  not  intended  as  an  evaluation 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  earnings  of  any 
electric  utility.  It  is  recognized  that  In 
many  Jurisdictions  the  rate  base  used  differs 
in  varying  degrees  from  that  used  in  the 
calculation  of  rate  of  return  in  this  study. 
At  the  present  time  some  form  of  fair  value 
rate  base  is  used  in  a  number  of  State  regu- 
latory Jurisdictions.  Also,  the  treatment  of 
Income  taxes  differs  among  the  various  Juris- 
dictions, as  does  the  treatment  of  certain 
other  elements  of  cost  of  service.  Finally,  no 
one  rate  of  return  is  applicable  to  all  com- 
panies or  all  Jurisdictions,  but  the  allowable 
rate  of  return  will  differ  from  one  company 
to  another. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  rates  of 
return  set  forth  in  this  study  cover  only  the 
specific  historical  periods  indicated.  They  do 
not  reflect  the  many  rate  reductions  that 
were  made  during  1964  and  are  being  made 
in  1965.  However,  to  the  extent  that  these 
reductions  reflect  the  reduced  Federal  in- 
come tax  rates  which  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964.  and  January  1,  1965,  and  other 
cost  reductions,  they  will  not  affect  realized 
rates  of  return  in  these  later  years. 


Company 


Rates  of  return 
(percent) 


1961      1962     1963 


.Vliliama  Power  Co - 

AppnUichiaii  Power  Co 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co.' 

Arkansas  Power  *  Light  Co -- 

.\tlaiitic  Citv  Electric  Co - 

Baltimore  Gas*  Electric  Co 

Bangor  Hvdro-Electric  Co; 

Black  Tlills  Power  (t  Lieht  Co 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric 
Co - - 

Boston  Ertisou  Co.J 

Brockton  Edison  Co - 

California  Elertric  Power  Co 

California  Pacific  I'tilities  Co 

Cainbridee  Electric  Light  Co 

Cape  <^  Vineyard  Electric  Co - 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 

Central   Hudson   Gas  &   Electric 
Corp -- 

Central  Illinois  Electric  *  Gas  Co.. 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.'. 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co. 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Central  Maine  Power  Co 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co 

Central   Vermont    Public   Service 
Corp 

Chevenne  Light,  Fuel,  and  Power 
Co 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Citiron  VtiliticsCo 

Cleveland    Electric    lllumlnatinp 
Co -.-  

Columbus  4  Southern  Ohio  Elec- 
tric Co.*  .- 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Indi- 
ana, Inc - - 

Communit  V  Public  Service  Co 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.». .. 

Conowingo  Power  Co 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
Sork.  Inc 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Dallas  Power  4  Light  Co 

l)a>'lon  Power  &  Liglit  Co.« •... 

Delaware  Power  <t  Light  Co 

Detroit  Edison  Co - --- 

Duke  Power  Co 

Dufjuesnc  Light  Co 

Eastern  Shore  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Maryland 

Edison  Sault  Electric  Co 

El  Paso  Electric  Co 

Electric  Energy,  Inc 

Empire  District  Electric  Co 


7.11 
6.73 
6.65 
6.23 

6.  .-a 

7.00 
6.91 
6.7.1 
7.7.1 

11.38 
6.70 
7.7S 
■■;.  .W 
6.01 
7,7,^ 
7  23 
6.73 

6.43 

6.30 
8.2,') 
6.20 
8.15 
ft.  PJi 
8.02 

6.05 

9.82 
8.07 
7.24 

7.13 

6.86 
7.84 

6.11 
8. 6.1 
6.96 
4.89 

5.36 
8.63 
6.82 
7.40 
7.40 
6.42 
6.84 
6.78 
7.42 

6.12 
9.31 
8.36 
3.53 
7.13 


7.08 
7.55 
6.63 
7.63 
6.64 
6.69 
6.61 
6.98 
7.09 

10.74 
6.88 
7.95 
.■i.59 
5.28 
7.84 
7.88 
6.88 

6.46 
8.58 
7.65 
8.3.1 
6.54 
8.46 
6.02 
8.63 

6.03 

8.65 
7.28 
7.38 

7.01 

5.91 
7.85 

6.91 
9.14 
6.71 
4.90 

5.40 
7.28 
6.73 
7.98 
7. 52 
6.73 
7.08 
7.54 
7.51 

4.80 

8.98 
3.56 


7:01 
7.40 
6.23 
7.38 
6.84 
6.75 
6.83 
6.9« 
6.95 

11.18 
7.24' 
9.63 
6.53 
5.66 
8.22 
7.84. 
6.98 

6.48 
8.73 
8.12 
8.87 
6.42 
8.71 
6.12 
8.75 

6.07 

8.05 
7.53 
9.44 

7.02 

6.69 
7.89 

6.65 
9.06 
6.65 
5.65 

5.18 
2.61 
6.98 
9.33 
7.55 
7.21 
7.43 
6.96 
7.67 

5.18 
9.43 
9.20 
3.51 
8.07 
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Company 


R.'.ttr  of  return 
ipenvnt) 

1961  '  lfti2  '  19rt3 


Company 


Rates  of  return 
UHTcvnt) 

li»«il      IWJ     liW3 


Fan  Rivor  Electric  Ll8':-t  Co 

Fitohhiire  iJis  &  Electri"  Lieht  Co. 

Flori'lLi  Power  Corp '. 

Fli-rili  Povvr  &  Lijht  Co 

<ieorcr1:\  Power  Co 

Ure*!'  .Mou;;t;'.:n  Power  Corp '" 

Guif  Power  Co 

•  '•'lif  >ttt«  I"ri!it:e>  Co I 

n  irtforl  Eleotric  !  i;ht  Co... 

II  •:>  .'<"»  Power  .t  Electric  Co 1 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 1 

rionie  Lislt  \-  Power  Co 

noti^Tr,  Lishrins  iV  Power  Co 

M;iho  Power  Co :.' 

r.ntioi-5  Power  Co -.ri"""!! 

Indi,in;i-Kentucky  Electric  Corp..., 
Inili.ina-.Michic.in  Electric  Co.     .. 
In  liinafiolis  Powers-  Lislit  Co—.. 

Interst.we  Power  Co .' 

lowi  Electric  Lizlit  A:  Power  Co.'..: 

Iowa-I!lifio:j  G  w  A-  Electric  Co 

lowi  Power  .V  Li;lit  Co...... , 

lowi  Pu'ilic  ."ervice  Co. 

lowii  ."louthern  T'tilities  Co.-.  .• 

Jer><-y  Ontrjl  Power  A  Light  Co.. 

Kan.-.is  ("itv  Power  <fc  Licht  Co 

Kunsii.-  C,  ,>  ^t  Electric  Co '.....'  i 

KiiTTi  i?  Powor  i:  Light  Co.. 

Kentucky  Power  Cat .^ ' 

Kentucky  I'tilities  Co 

Kins^f'ort  rtilities.  Inc ..,  i 

I-uke  Suw'ior  Di-itriot  Power  Co..    ( 

Loni  1*1  :n'i  Lishfinj  Cn ( 

T.oui^iari;;  Power  &  JAiht  f"o. j  ' 

Loui^villi' Gas  A  Rl.-ctric  Co i  > 

Mu'lUon  GiSiV  Electric  Co ;  ' 

Miitic  PuMic  Service  (>>    ;; 

Miritfti  El'-ctric  T'o  i  .= 

M.i<<ieh':j«tt-i  Ei<-ctric  Co." |  ; 

M.-tr(ii,f,lit:^n  Eili^on  '"n :    7 

.Mir:  iiri'i  Gj^A  ricetricCo '  'J 

MiruifSorii  Power  ,v  l.iaht  Co i  ti 

.Mi.'Si-'sir>[il  Power  Co.- .' ..I  7 

Mi-.-isfippi  Pow.T  A:  Lieht  Co |  fi 

.Mi.'i.'^ouri  Kiiison  Co ' 7 

.\Ii<-our!  Power  &  Lisht  Co.. '  ti 

..Mi~-;oiiri  I'ti' lie  Servic- Co S 

Missouri  Ctilitie?  To.      « 

.Mononjaheli  Power  Co 

Mont ma-Dakota  ''tilitie.':  Co 

-Montana  Power  Co .* 

-Mont  iiin  Electric  Co...  .  

Xart  I'lil  1  Pnwer  A  Light  Co o.  72 

N^Tra-Jansu  tt  Kl.ctric  Co 

Xeva'lu  I'ower  Co.^ 

New  Heilor'l  Gas  &  Edison  Light 

Co...    ■ .... 

.Viw  Kii'ilan'l  Power  C-o." 

New  iLiiiip.-shirc  Electric  Co..^..... 

New  Jer-*v  Power  A  Lisrht  Co 

-New  M'nic)  Electric  Sesvicc  Co 

New  f)r;eiii=  Pulilic  Service.  Inc.-.. 
New   York  .State  Electric  &   Gas 

Cori> 

.Newnort  Ek-ctric  Corp.., 

Niiiuir.i  .Moll  iwk  Power  Corp .. 

.Northern   Iixliana   Pul>lic  Service 
C.I 


7.51 


7.  21 


Savanu-.:h  Electric  A-  Power  Co 
>l)o-.Me  Pi>wer  Corp 

Sierra  Paei.'c  Power  Co 

South  Carolina  Electric  A  Gas  Co  " 

South  Pen  I  Power  Co 

Southern  California  Eiiijou  Co.'-.. 
Southern  Electric  (Jeiieratins:  Co 
Soutlierii  Iiuliaua  tJas  A   F.lociric 

Co 

Southwestern  EleciricPowerCo" 
Sout!nve<tofn  EK-ctric  Service  Co. 
Southwt^ternTuMic  Serviiv  Co 
Superior  Water.  Lieht.  and  I'ower 

Co 

Su-squeh  inni  EliK'tric  Coil.         •  "' 

Taoip.  Electric  Co 

Tupoco.  Incr .-... 

Te\  IS  Electric  Servict^  Co 

Te\i«  Power  .V  Liiiht  Co 

Tolc'lo  E  lison  Co 

Tucson    C,Af.    Electric    Light    A 

Power  Co 

I'nion  Electric  Co. !!.].m]"  

Cnion  Licht.  Heat  A  Power  Co.... 

Initeii  I ;  IS  Iniproveiuent  Co 

I'nitet  lllurnin  itinc  Co.!' 
Ct'h  Power  A  Lieht  Co." 
Vireini  1  El-vtric  A  I'ower  Co 
Wishin.'ton  \\.'.t>T  Power  Co 
W.'«t  Penn  Power  Co 

West  T.'\as  rt'lities  Co 

Western  Color  kIo  Pow.^  Co 
Western    Lijiht   a   Telephone   Co.. 

Ine 

Wi'sr.Tn  .M;ssachn.>.-eits  Electric  Co  ! 

\Aestern  Power  A  G.is  Co." : 

Wheeline  EUetric  Co 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.""'  I 
Wi.s,.'on-;in  .Michigan  Power  Co...  | 
Wisconsin  Power  A  Liiriit  Co.".     .   i 

Wis'V)n<in  Puhlic  Srrvice  Corn.'' i 

Yankee  Afoiiiic  P^leetric  Co.i' 


.    7.  JS 

7  "^^ 

7.37 

.    2.  tit) 

1.73 

.04 

-  s.s:{ 

7  99 

8  9' 

.    7.tiS 

7.87 

'     7.4S 

.  a»i2 

'  5.69 

,     7.10 

.    6.71 

6.01 

1     6. 04 

.    7. 07 

1 

7.97 

7.91 

1 

.    6.71 

6.95 

7.63 

,  7.S2 

>.48 

I     9. 23 

ti.74 

6.76 

'     7  13 

!  7.24 

8.01 

8.35 

1  7.« 
r    .0:1 

7.47 

8.  05 

1     .  69 

1.4S 

j  7.tH 

:  s.;w 

S.  92 

XM 

5. 8S 

7.  lis 

!  8.38 

S.S,i 

9.  {M^ 

S.S1 

9.06 

9.  07 

;  0.32 

6.81 

ti.  78 

-S."? 

8.32 

7.48 

1    t).  til 

6.  00 

li.  47 

1   li.4'« 

5.  n;! 

0.  (M 

!  S.77 

5.  40 

5.  A-.i 

7.22 

7.19  1 

7.  52 

ti.  17 

6.20l 

ti.  3,t 

7.02 

7  41 

7  2ti 

1'.  IVJ 

6.01  ; 

5.  !>3 

7.:« 

1 .  .*^  *  • 

7  23 

9.  2S 

9.48 

9.40 

4.sa 

4.64 

4.72 

7.07 

7.  .Vi 

8.  20 

i;.7s 

7.  .=i2 

7  14 

7.26 

7.41 

S.  25 

5. 89 

5.6o  1 

5.  40 

fi.0fi 

6. 12 

0.  42 

5.tM  , 

6. 13 

ll.  (IS 

7  2,-.  1 

7.16 

7.  JO 

7.  42  1 

7.93  1 

8.  10 

3.40  ! 

6.39 

6.99 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (.Minne- 
sota)  

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (VV'is- 

con-ini,       

Northern  Virginia  Power  Co 

.Northwestern  Puhlic  Service  Co... 

')hio  Ellison  Co.i 

Ohio  Power  Co 

Ohio  Vallev  Electric  Cor[) '  " 

Oklihoina  Gas  A  Electric  Co 

f^lfi  Ooiuinioii  Power  Co 

')raiii'e  A  Kocklatui  L'tilities.  Inc. 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co 

P-eifi"  Gi-A  Electric  Co 

Pac!(ie  Power  A  Licht  Co.'.....^... 

J'ali'iio'.Mie  Elei-trie  Lieht  Co 

J'eimsyiv.i'iia  Electric  Co..' ;_. 

Penn.sylvania  I'ower  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  A  Lieht  Co... 

Phila'lelnhia  Electric  Co....- 

I'lyinoiith  County  Electric  Co 

Pi>rtlin'l  tiener  if  Electric  Co...j... 

Potot'i:ie  Flilison  Co 

Potorna''  Electric  Power  Co 

I'otoinae  Li^ht  A  Power  Co I 

I.'iiMie  Service  Co.  of  Colora'lo  "... 
PiiMie  S»-rvii-e  Co.  of  Iii'lisina.  Inc.. 
PuMie  Service  Co.  of  .New  Hamp- 
shire  

Pulilic  Service  Co.  of  .New  Mexico.. 
Pill. lie  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma... 
Puhlif  Service-  Electric  A  Ga^  Co... 

Piigtt  Sound  Power  A  Lipht  Co 

Hixhest'T  Gas  A  f;iectric  Corp 

Rockl  i!i'l  EU'ctrle  Co 

Safe  Ihtrlior  Wafer  Power  Co  .  ..  " 

St.  Jo<<-f)h  Lieht  A  Power  Co I 

San  Dlepo  Gas  A  Electric  Col 


8.38 
8.05 


'  Company  acquired  all  properties  of  .\rkansa^  l"tili- 
■  ^■'^-yS-  •'■■'  "f '""c  29.  1961.  and  of  Elaine  Ctilities  Co. 
as  of  Nov.  2ii.  1962. 

-The  company  reports  depreciation  for  combined 
utiUtios.  Rate  of  return  for  electric  utiliiv  l>:i.sed  on 
lillocation  of  depreciation  to  electric  plant  (in  the  hisis 
Of  cross  averaged  electric  plant  to  pross  aveniced  total 
plant. 

3  Company  acquired  Illinois  Electric  A  Gas  Co  as  of 
Dec.  1.  I9»i2.  throuRh  merger. 

*  Return  rellects  icquisition  of  certain  elt^ctric  trans- 
mission  and  distrihution  facilities  from  Ohio-Midland 
Light  A  Power  Co.  as  of  .\pr.  27,  19tl2. 

U'oinnany  acquircti  the  Ilousitonic  Puhlic  Service 
Co.  as  of  M'.y  1.  1901.  and  the  Mystic  Power  Co.  as  of 
Apr.  3(1,  I9ii3. 

» Company  acquirol  Mooresville  Puhlic  Service  Co 
Inc..  as  of  May  31.  19til.  through  merger.  '' 

"  Formerly  Worcester  County  Electric  Co.  which  as  of 
Jan.  1.  1961,  acquired  through  merger,  .\ttlel)oro  Electric 
Co.,  North;nni>ton  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  Northern 
Berkshire  EUu'tric  Co..  Quincv  Electric  Co.  Southern 
Berksh.ire  Power  A  Electric  Co..  and  Wevmouth  Light 
A  Power  Co.  Suhscquently,  on  Jan.  19.  1961.  Worcester 
County  Electric  Co.  changed  its  name  to  .Massachusetts 
Electric  Co.  .\c(|uired  Lynn  Electric  Co.,  .Merrimack- 
Essex  Electric  Co.,  and  Suhurhan  Electric  Co  as  of 
Sept.  1.  I9i;2.  through  merger. 

'  Formerly  Southern  Nevada  Power  Co.  which  as  of 
Fel>.  14.  19t)l,  acquired  Elko' Lamoille  Power  Co  i^uh- 
sequently,  on  May  26,  1961,  Southern  .Nevada  Power 
changed  its  name  to  Nevada  I'ower  Co. 
^  Comptmy  acquired  The  California  Oregon  Power 
Co.  through  merger  and  electric  and  water  proiierties  of 
Southern  Wyoming  Ctilitics  Co.  as  of  June  21,  1961  and 
Mar.  11,  1961,  respectively. 

"  Company  acquired  Colorado  Central  Power  Co  as 
of  Dec.  29,  19tll,  through  merger.  Return  reflects  full 
year  operation  of  the  acquired  company. 

"Company  acquired  its  subsidiarv.  South  Carolina 
Generating  Co.  through  merger  Oct.  31,  1963. 

'2  Company  acquired  California  Electric  Power  Co 
Dec.  31,  1963.  tlirough  merger.     Return  excludes  data  of 
acquired  company. 

"As  of  .May  1,  1961,  company  acquired  from  The 
llousatonic  Puhlic  Service  Co.  the  electric  business 
associated  proiHjrties  and  assets  in  the  tow  ns  of  Ansonia! 
Derby,  and  Shelton.  Conn. 

"Company  acquire.l  its  suhsidiarj-  Telluridc  Power 
Co.  Mar.  15.  1963. 

"  Formerly  Central  Electric  A  Giis  Co.  which  on  May 
1,  1961.  acquired  through  merger  Southern  Colorad'o 
Power  Co.  and  the  name  of  surviving  company  changed 
to  Western  Power  A  Gas  Co. 

■'  The  company  charges  to  depreciation  expense  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  estimated  reduction  in  Federal 
income  taxes  under  sec.  167  of  the  19,54  Internal  Revenue 
Code.    The  amount  reported  Wiis  for  combined  utilities. 

"Company  commenced  commercial  operations  July 
1,  19C1. 


APPENDI.\    A 

,  The  rate  of  return  earned  by  each  of  th. 
companies  was  computed  on  aii  average  vear 
riue  base.  The  following  Information  "tm 
used  in  determining  the  rate  base  and  net 
income  for  this  study. 

Ncr  plant 

in  Electric  plant  in  service  is  an  averase 
of  beginning  and  end  of  year  balances  of 
plant  accounts. 

(2>  Reserve  for  depreciation  is  an  averaee 
of  beginning  and  end  of  year  balances. 

(3)  Construction  work  in  progress  and 
plant  held  for  future  use  are  not  included 
in  net  plant. 

(4)  Contributions   in   aid  of  constructioa 
•    is  an  average  of  beginning  ami  end  of  vear 

balances. 

(51  Accumulated  deferred  income  taxes 
(liberalized  depreciation)  is  an  average  of 
beginning  and  end  of  year  balances. 

(6)  Common  plmt  and  reserve  for  de- 
preciation of  common  plant  are  averaged 
and  a  net  common  plant  determined.  If  ihe 
company  specified  allocation  peicentages 
the  common  plant  is  allocated  to  the  elec- 
tric plant  of  this  basis.  If  not,  coninion 
plant  is  allocated  to  electric  plant  in  the 
ratio  of  average  electric  plant  to  average 
total  plant  less  average  common  plant. 

(7)  Net  plant  equals  (1)  (2)-(4)-(5i 
-I- (6). 

Working  capital 

(8)  Tilaterials  and  supplies  is  an  average 
of  beginning  and  end  of  year  balances.  If 
the  company  has  .several  utility  departments, 
a  share  of  the  materials  and  supplies  ac- 
count is  allocated  to  electric  business  in  the 
ratio  that  average  plant  plus  allocated  aver- 
age common  plant  bears  to  average  total 
plant. 

(9)  Prepayments  is  an  average  of  begin- 
ning and  end  of  year  balances.  If  the  com- 
pany has  several  utility  departments,  the 
prepayments  account  is  allocated  in  the 
same  manner  as  materials  and  supplies. 

(10)  Cash  working  capital  is  one-eighth 
of  electric  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses minus  purchased  power. 

( 11 )  Fifty  percent  of  Federal  income  taxes 
charged  is  used  as  an  offset  to  working 
capital. 

(12)  Working  capital  equals  (8)(9)-! 
(10)  -(11). 

Rate  base 

(13)  Rate  base  equals  (7)  +(12). 

Net  income 

(14)  Net  operating  revenue,  as  reported  in 
section  II  of  this  publication,  is  r.sed  in  com- 
puting the  realized  rate  of  return  on  rate 
base. 

(15)  Provision  for  deferred  income  taxes 
(liberalized  depreciation)  is  added  .to  net 
operatintj  revenue.  In  the  study,  above  the 
line  "normarized"  income  tax  accounting  is 
used  for  accelerated  amortization,  while 
"flowthrough"  income  tax  accounting  is 
used  for  liberalized  depreciation.  For  the 
years  1962  and  1963,  above  the  line  "nor- 
malized" Income  tax  accounting  Is  used  for 
investment  tax  credit. 

(16)   Net  income  equals  (14) +(15).    Rate 
of  retturn  equals  (16)  I  (13). 


CATHOLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  ILLINOIS 
URGE  REINSTATEMENT  OF  SERV- 
ICES OF  MEDICAL  SPECIALISTS 
AS  REIMBURSABLE  COSTS  UNDER 
AGED  HEALTH  CARE  BASIC  PL-AN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  I  urged  that  the  Senate  restore 
to  the  House  bill  for  the  health  care  of 
the  elderly  the  hospital  services  of  medi- 
cal specialists. 
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I  have  received  a  telegram  from  an 
administrator  speaking  for  the  Catholic 
hospitals  in  Illinois  strongly  urging  the 
inclusion  of  the  in-hospital  services  of 
medical  specialists  as  reimbursable  costs 
under  the  basic  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of   this    telegram    be    printed    in    the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III., 

April  3.  1965. 
Senator  P.aul  H.  Douglas, 
S^jxate  OlJice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Speaking  for  the  Catholic  hospitals  in 
Illinois,  I  strongly  u  ge  your  support  for  the 
inclusion  of  in-ho.spital  services  of  medical 
specialists  as  reimbursable  hospital  costs  In 
H.R.  6675.  These  essential  hospital  services 
are  performed  on  almost  every  patient  and 
are  sub.stantial  elements  in  Illinois  cost  re- 
imbursement formulas  including  Blue  Cro.ss. 
In  the  interest  of  patient's  welfare  as  well 
as  hospital  solvency  we  urge  that  the  services 
be  retained. 

Sister  M.  Edelburc,  CSFN, 
Administrator.   St.   Mary    T.F.   Nazareth 
Hcspital. 


ADDITIONAL    CRITICISMS    OF    THE 
PROPOSED  VOTING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
23,  1965,  during  the  first  day  Of  hearings 
on  the  current  voting  legislation — S. 
1564—1  emphasized  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  I,  as  all  fairminded  citizens, 
deplore  any  man's  seeking  to  deprive  an- 
other of  any  right  whatsoever.  More 
particularly,  a  public  official  of  any  State 
who  would  deny  a  man  his  right  to  vote 
is  guilty  of  the  beti'ayal  of  his  public 
trust.  He  commits  a  wrong,  not  only 
again.st  an  individual,  but  also  a  grievous 
wrong  against  constitutional  government 
in  America.  His  violations  make  our 
task  of  living  under  and  preserving  oulr 
con.stitutional  form  of  government  much 
-harder  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  any  bill  which  is  consti- 
tutional and  which  operates  on  a  fair 
and  rational  basis  to  put  an  end  to  vio- 
lations of  the  15th  amendment.  But  I  do 
not  think  S.  1564  fulfills  these  require- 
ments. 

In  my  remarks  of  April  6,  I  pointed 
out  the  constitutional  defects  of  section 
3  of  S.  1564.  Today  I  would  like  to  direict 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  constitu- 
tional problems  of  section  4  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  if  20  or  more 
residents  of  a  State  or  political  subdiTi- 
sion  allege  that  "they  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  under  color  of  law  by 
reason  of  race  or  color,  and  that  the 
Attorney  General  believes  such  com- 
plaints to  be  meritorious,  or  that  in  his 
judgment  the  appointment  of  examiners 
is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint 
as  many  examiners  in  such  subdivision 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  prepare 
and  maintain  lists  of  persons  eligible  to 
vote  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  elec- 
tions." 


It  is  undisputed  that  this  section  gives 
the  Attorney  General  complete  discretion 
over  whether  voting  examiners  should 
be  appointed  in  the  areas  covered  by 
the  bill.  The  Attorney  General  is  not 
even  required  to  offer  reasonable  grounds 
for  his  action  or  for  his  belief  that  the 
right  to  vote  has  been  denied  by  reason 
of  race  or  color  and  that  the  appointment 
of  examiners  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  let  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  States  to  regulate  elections  and  to  set 
reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory  voter 
qualifications  depend  merely  upon  his 
belief  that  the  appointment  of  examiners 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  facil- 
itate enforcement  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  even  have  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
complaints  from  anyone,  but  he  can 
cause  the  appointment  of  examiners 
solely  upon  his  judgment  that  they  are 
necessary  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  15th  amendment. 

The  power  accorded  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  this  provision  is  not  subject 
to  review  by  the  courts.  Judicial  re- 
view is  only  available  on  the  issue  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  discrimination 
in  voting  procedures  within  the  political 
subdivision  during  the  past  10  years. 
There  is  no  judicial  review,  however,  of 
the  propriety  of  the  Attorney  General's 
initial  determination  to  appoint  voting 
examiners. 

Even  the  issue  of  whether  there  has 
been  discrimination  during  the  past  10 
years  must  be  tried  before  a  thi-ee- judge 
court  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  not  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  discrimination  sup- 
posedly occurred  and  where  witnesses 
are  available. 

Because  such  a  judicial  proceeding 
could  well  entail  the  utilization  of  many 
witnesses,  this  requirement  authorizes 
the  imposition  of  a  severe  financial  bur- 
den upon  those  asked  to  appear  in  court. 
The  provision  compelling  this  issue  to 
be  tried  outside  of  the  locality  where  the 
event  allegedly  occurred  offends  the  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  provision  that  a 
criminal  trial  must  be  held  in  the  local- 
ity where  the  crime  was  committed. 

Although  under  this  bill  persons  who 
violate  the  rights  of  others  to  vote  can- 
not be  punished  by  the  three- judge  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  adverse 
determination  by  such  a  court  can.  in 
efffect,  penalize  an  entire  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  when  it  holds 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  same  powers  to  administer  laws 
that  all  other  States  of  the  Union  have. 
As  a  result,  the  State  is  deprived  of  its 
constitutional  powers  for  10  years  even 
though  its  election  laws  may  have  been 
administered  fairly  during  the  past  9 
years.  Voting  examiners  can  be  ap- 
pointed for  an  act  which  occurred  as 
much  as  10  years  ago.  By  punishing  a 
State  for  acts  that  occurred  in  the  past, 
the  bill  violates  the  Constitution's  man- 
date against  ex  post  facto  laws.  And 
for  the  next  10  years  there  is  no  method 
for  repentance. 

Section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  10th  amendment  and  the  17th 


amendment  reserve  to  the  States  the 
right  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voters  in  Federal  elections.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation,  however, 
argue  that  Congress  can  legislate  under 
the  15th  amendment  to  abolish  the  power 
of  States  to  prescribe  voting  qualifica- 
tions reserved  to  the  States  under  these 
three  other  sections  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  my  view  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  to  make  an  adjudication 
that  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  violated  and  then  pro- 
vide a  remedy  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  article  I, 
and  the  10th  and  17th  amendments  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
stress  that  the  Congress  must  remember 
its  duty  to  legislate  for  all  times,  not 
merely  troubled  times,  and  that  constitu- 
tional government  cannot  be  maintained 
thiough  expediency. 


VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE REPORTS  GI  BELL  TO  FULL 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  unanimously  reported  the  cold 
war  GI  bill — S.  9— to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  the  6  years  that  I  have  been  sup- 
porting this  needed  legislation,  this  is 
the  earliest  date  that  the  bill  has  been 
reported  from  the  subcommittee,  being 
a  month  earlier  than  hearings  have  ever 
been  concluded  in  the  past. 

It  is  my  most  earnest  request  that  my 
colleagues  will  take  note  of  the  ex- 
peditious action  which  has  been  given 
this  bill  so  that  it  might  be  given  the 
same  consideration  when  it  reaches  the 
Senate  Calendar  this  year.  The  public 
support  for  this  act  of  justice  has 
reached  unprecedented  heights,  which 
speaks  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  its 
consideration  by  Congress,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  given  the  attention  that 
it  deserves. 

Last  year,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  was 
allowed  to  languish  for  13  months  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  and  was  never  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  floor.  I  hope  that 
this  act  of  injustice  will  not  be  repeated 
during  the  89th  Congress,  as  the  need 
for  educational  assistance  by  the  cold 
war  veteran  continues  to  grow,  and  in 
the  near  future  we  will  be  called  to 
account  for  this  wasted  potential.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  too  late  at 
that  time,  but  will  have  given  these 
veterans  the  chance  in  life  that  they  so 
richly  desei've. 


SERVING  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day as  the  Senate  begins  to  debate  one  of 
the  most  important  education  bills  ever 
to  come  before  this  body,  I  wish  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  timely 
remarks  of  the  3enior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

Several  days  ago,  he  addressed  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Boards  of  Education,  held 
at  the  Emerson  Hotel  in  Baltimore  City. 
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The  distinguished  Senator's  address 
concerned  the  purposes  of  education  and 
the  problems  we  face  today. 

I  think  that  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
education,  as  I  am.  will  find  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  remarks  extremely 
interesting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  colleague's  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows: 

Se.^.ving  Public  Education 
(Address     by   Senator  Jfnnings   R.\ndolph, 

Democrat,     of     West     Virginia,     National 

Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education, 

Baltimore,  Md..  April  1,  1965) 

Public  education  is  in  the  news.  If  there 
is  anything  our  national  leaders,  scholars, 
educators,  and  citizens  generally  agree  on  it 
is  that  education  is  vital  to  the  Nation.  It 
has  become  the  key  to  economic  and  military 
stre;igth,  the  hope  for  coping  with  he  tur- 
bvilence  and  uncertainties  of-  our  age  and 
the  means  for  fulfillment  in  individual  lives. 
Education — quality  education— is  no  longer 
a  lu.xury  but  a  necessity. 

What  then  are  the  purposes  of  education 
today  that  it  has  become  so  essential  to  our 
society? 

Through  the  years  of  growth  of  our  sys- 
tem of  study  In  this  country,  public  educa- 
tion has  developed  an  expanded  role  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  the  traditional  purposes  of 
preserving,  exploring  and  dispersing  knowl- 
edge. 

First,  public  education  has  become  funda- 
mental to  the  American  ideal  cf  equality  of 
opportunity  for  fullest  development  of  in- 
dividual abilitios.  An  important  means 
through  which  the  American  commitment  to 
equality  of  opportunity  is  realized  is  through 
education  which  must  be  made  available  to 
all  who  can  benefit  from  it. 

Second,  public  education  is  expected  to 
produce  citizens  equipped  to  live  and  work 
in  a  rapidly  changing  society.  The  labor 
market  has  been  revolutionized  by  auto- 
mation. Education,  therefore,  must  prepare 
people  for  employment  requiring  new  skills 
and  a  greater  degree  of  training. 

Third,  public  education  must  serve  the 
public  interest.  Schoolteachers  are  not  set 
apart  in  ivory  towers  but  instead  are  charged 
with  the  task  of  applying  their  learning  and 
resources  to  solving  community  and  national 
problems. 

The  tremendous  responsibility  of  public 
education  carries  with  it  enormous  problems. 
Because  American  education  can  be  no  bet- 
ter than  the  people  determine  it  to  be.  these 
are  problems  to  be  shared  by  all  of  us — re-, 
quiring  utilization  of  every  source  of  support. 

What  are  these  problems  we  face? 

Rapid  increase  in  population;  growth  in 
demand  for  skills;  overcrowded  facilities  at 
all  educational  levels;  securing  sufBcient 
numbers  of  competent  teacher  personnel; 
hearing  the  financial  burdens  inherent  in 
educational  expansion.  These  are  some  of 
the  serious  challenges  of  today. 

And.  while  m^ny  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation are  quantitative,  quality  factors  rep- 
resent equally  pressing  problems.  Public 
education  must  prepare  Individuals  for  a 
rapidly  changing,  complex,  and  diverse  so- 
ciety. Mass  production  will  not  accomplish 
our  needs.  Our  schools  must  not  become 
giant  learning  machines  with  factory-like 
atmospheres.  Institutions  must  respect  the 
Individual  in  order  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  humane  and  enlightened  men  and 
women.  Mediocrity  is  an  ever-present  dan- 
ger. Education  should  affect  the  character 
and  quality  of  living.  To  do  this  it  must 
itself  represent  excellence  in  al)  its  teachings. 


To  provide  top  caliber  education  for  an 
exploding  population  and  to  serve  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community,  the  State 
and  the  Nation,  is  the  immense  task  in  years 
ahead.  The  U.S.  Government  has  a  proper 
and  important  function  in  achieving  that 
goal. 

Let  us  reason  together  on  what  current 
Federal  assistance  to  education  entails,  and 
what  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
mean.    . 

The  main  points  I  stress  for  you,  about  our 
Federal  efforts  in  educational  aid  to  our 
schools  and  the  children  who  attend  them, 
are  as  follows : 

First,  otu-  Federal  Government — and  I  em- 
phasize this  point — is  the  Junior  partner  in 
the  great  education  enterprise  of  America. 
It  is  a  junior  partner  whose  objective  is  to 
supplement,  not  supplant,  local  and  State 
school  efforts.  There  is  a  working  partner- 
ship for  progress. 

We  are,  under  the  various  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
now  providing  on  a  grant  basis  to  public 
schools,  and  on  a  low-interest-rate-loan  basis 
to  private  schools,  approximately  SlOO  mil- 
lion a  year  for  supervisory  services  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials  euit- 
able  for  use  in'  providing  education  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  history,  civics, 
geography,  modern  foreign  languages,  Eng- 
lish, and  reading.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  among  the  Senate  cosponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation which  expanded  this  program  so 
greatly  from  only  the  mathematics,  science, 
and  modern  foreign  language  areas  of  the 
prior  act. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  also  in  the  Morse- 
Perkins  Act  of  1963.  Public  Law  88-210,  in- 
creased and  broadened  significantly  the  vo- 
cational education  aPsistance  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  that  measure. 

The  Impacted  Area  Assistance  Acts,  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  of  1950,  have  brought  to 
local  school  districts  across  this  land  more 
than  $3.2  billion  for  school  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance..  The  dis- 
tricts receiving  this  money  educate  over  30 
percent  of  all  public  school  children. 

Second,  the  new  categorical  aid  proposals 
contained  in  S.  370.  the  administration's 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill, 
which  I  cosponsor,  are  really  Just  an  exten- 
sion of  an  already  accepted  principle  con- 
tained in  the  impacted  aid  statutes.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  It  is  an  expansion  of  a 
program  which  has  been  operating  success- 
fully, without  Federal  controls,  since  1950. 
Public  Law  874  was  then  enacted  as  public 
school  impacted  aid.  It  has,  brought  in 
nonmatching  the  100-percent  Federal  grant 
money  for  schools  operating  and  main- 
tenance burdens  imposed  on  school  districts 
which  have  become  "impacted"  with  the 
children  of  federally  employed  parents.  Con- 
gressional action  obligated  the  Federal 
Government  to  pick  up  a  part  of  the  costs 
attributable  to  the  Increase  in  enrollment 
by  the  children  whose  parents  live  and  work 
on  Federal  property. 

Earlier,  during  World  War  II,  under  the 
Lanham  Act.  the  same  sense  of  Federal  ob- 
ligation to  meet,  in  part  at  least,  the  bur- 
den on  the  tax  base  of  the  community, 
brought  construction  money  and  teacher 
salary  money  into  the  schools  which  edu- 
cated the  children  of  defense  workers. 

Public  Law  874  payments,  you  know,  are 
for  the  operating  and  maintenance  of  the 
school  system.  They  include  salaries.  Jani- 
torial supplies,  and  heating  and  lighting. 
In  none  of  the  hearings  which  we  have  held 
has  there  been  evidence  of  Federal  control 
of  education  because  of  these  payments.  Al- 
legations so  made  have  not  been  disclosed 
on  examination. 

Third,  the  aid  proposed  in  S.  370  is  not  a 
general    Federal    bill.      Rather,    it    is    pin- 


pointed money  in  the  form  of  a  nonmatch- 
ing grant  to  provide  particular  servicee  to 
children  who  need  them  the  most,  and 

Fourth,  the  type  of  assistance  now  being 
considered  is  productive  seed  money  designed 
to  bring  forth  from  the  muck  of  poverty  the 
hidden  harvest  of  chlldrens'  talents  for  the 
future  Great  Society  which  our  President 
envisioned  in  his  inaugural  address. 

What  is  now  proposed  is  basically  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  category  of  children  as 
the  legitimate  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  children  from  very  low 
income  families  where  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  family  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  its  members  are  below  $2,000  a  year. 
These  families  pay  very  little,  if  any,  prop- 
erty taxes  to  support  the  local  schools. 

Since  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1938,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  meeting 
through  grants  to  the  States,  a  good  part  of 
the  rent  such  a  family  pays,  and  has  either 
in  money  or  in  surplus  food  programs,  put 
before  them  a  good  part  of  the  food  that  is 
on  their  tables. 

S.  370,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  bill,  simply  recognizes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  also  meet  a  part  of 
the  school  cost  of  these  children. 

The  best  way  it  can  do  this  is  to  give  the 
school  districts  the  mon^y  to  establish  par- 
ticular programs  which  will  give  these  young- 
sters a  better  opportunity,  through  educa- 
tion, to  break  from  the  bonds  of  poverty  and 
to  advance  into  income  and  work  levels  com- 
mensurate with  the  talents  and  abilities  with 
which  they  are  endowed. 

President  Johnson  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress spoke  with  moving  compassion  of  the 
deep  springs  of  idealism  which  sustain  our 
Nation.  He  talked  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
union.  In  his  education  bills  he  has  clothed 
these  abiding  principles  with  programs  de- 
signed to  bring  into  a  fuller  realization  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

He  has  committed  our  national  treasure 
to  this  task  in  the  amount,  for  the  year  be- 
ginning next  June  30,  of  $1.5  biUion.  No 
money  could  be  better  spent  to  advance  the 
common  good  and  the  general  welfare.  It  is 
perhaps  too  little.  I  believe  that  in  future 
years  additional  savings  from  our  defense 
and  foreign  aid  budgets  can  be  added  to  this 
first  important  commitment  in  our  contest 
against  conditions  which  create  and  perpetu- 
ate poverty. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cation bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  enacted  into 
law  by  May  1,  will  help  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  thousands  of  youngsters.  The  im- 
provements in  our  schools  which  it  will  make 
possible  should  be  of  lasting  benefit  ulti- 
mately to  every  student. 

The  work-study  program  in  S.  600,  the 
administration  higher  educatibn  bill  which 
was  introduced  this  session,  will  not  only 
help  talented  but  needy  college  students 
gain  an  education  for  themselves;  it  will 
also  permit  our  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernments to  do  many  tasks  they  cannot  now 
afford  to  have  done. 

Under  S.  600,  the  higher  education  admin- 
istration student  assistance  bill,  $1.2  million 
will  be  made  available  for  young  men  and 
women  who  need  this  type  of  work  scholar- 
ship to  initiate  or  continue  their  courses  of 
study  in  higher  education.  I  cosponsor  this 
measure. 

Funds  would  be  provided  to  Initiate  and 
to  extend  and  improve  serviced  in  continuing 
education  activities.  This  type  of  use  of 
our  resources  helps  to  build  the  economy  of 
all  of  our  towns  and  cities  of  each  of  our 
States  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  do  many 
defense  programs  which  are  essentially  sterile 
in  terms  of  civilian  utility. 

Scholarships  are  Included  for  the  very 
needy  but  talented  young  people.  To  sense 
the  value  of  this  type  of  human  resource  de- 
velopment,   you  have   only   to   look   ahead. 
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You  can  measure  it  by  the  crude  yardstick 
nf  the  future  tax  payments  which  such  a 
student  will  return  to  the  Federal  and  State 
treasuries  because  of  the  enhanced  lifetime 
earnings  that  college  education  will  permit 
him  to  possess. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  I  supported, 
has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  our  country 
already.  It  has  repaid  in  taxes,  and  in  work- 
skills,  the  capital  investment  we  advanced. 
The  dividends  from  it  are  flowing  in  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  decades  to  come. 
The  loan  insurance  provisions,  the  scholar- 
ship provisions,  and  the  work-study  provi- 
sions of  S.  600  will,  when  enacted,  confer 
on  our  States  and  our  Nation  similar  benefits. 

We  have  been  talking  primarily  in  mate- 
rial terms,  because  of  my  belief  that  you  as 
board  of  education  members,  as  housewives, 
businessmen,  and  citizens  are  interested  in 
the  balance  sheet,  so  to  speak,  of  education 
legislation.  But  there  is  another  and  more 
important  dimension  which  we,  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  ideal  of  service  to  community,  ' 
State  and  Nation,  should  consider.  i 

Yours  is  certainly  a  group  which  Is  con- 
scious of  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  undergoing  training  and  receiv- 
ing an  education  in  our  schools.    We  must  see 
to  it  that  our  children  are  provided  the  very 
best  our  country  can  afford.    You  know  that  I 
the  free  citizen  is  the  mainstay  of  our  politi-  ! 
cal.  social  and  economic  strength.    You  well ' 
understand  that  a  person  is  free  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  the  capacity,  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  incentive  to  gi.-e  expression: 
to  what  is  in  him  and  to  develop  his  poten- 
tialities.   Freedom  is  the  condition  of  being 
able  to  choose  and  to  carry  out  worthwhile; 
purposes.    Education  is  the  way  in  which  we 
enable  the  child,  the  youth  and  the  mature 
man  to  exercise  his  freedom.  - 

Since  you  know  this  and  since,  by  youf 
leadership,  you  have  demonstrated  your  com* 
mitment  to  this  ideal,  I  am  confident  that 
after  having  considered  the  matter  with  care 
and  prudence  you  will  support  ovir  President 
and  the  Congress  in  this,  to  my  mind,  most 
important  part  of  our  program.  I  hope  you 
will  let  other  public  officials  know  how  you 
feel  about  the  education  program  for  in  sp 
doing,  you  becon*  political  educators  whose 
words  carry  und^-standable  weight. 

Let  me  close  with  this  thought.  The  popu- 
lation of  our  country  is  expanding  rapidly-f- 
but  not  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia or  of  Red  China. 

Physically,  we  cannot  keep  ahead  in  sheer 
manpower.  We  had  better  see  to  it  that  we 
keep  ahead  in  brainpower.  Our  greatest  na- 
tional resource  is  not  coal,  or  steel,  or  water- 
power.  It  is  the  potential  brainpower  of  our 
youngsters  who  are  ready  for  kindergarten 
this  fall.  That  resource  needs  capital  Invest- 
ment if  it  is  to  be  developed  properly.  The 
education  bills,  when  enacted  and  operating, 
will  pay  dividends  to  our  country  and  cfur 
economy  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  other 
type  of  Investment  we  can  make. 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE  PRO- 
GRAM—OREGON'S  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
move  to  take  up  the  education  bill,  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  of 
"Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program — 
Oregon's  Achievement." 

Mr.  President,  Oregon  has  just  demon-, 
strated.  through  a  unique  program,,  a 
workable  and  simple  format  for  a  state- 
wide activity  geared  to  stimulate  even 
closer  bonds  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion among  peoples  of  this  hemfsphere. 
Specifically,  a  successful  pilot  project 
now  holds  the  promise  of  a  full  and 
highly  desirable  relationship  involving  all 
the  people  of  Oregon  with  the  people  of 


Costa  Rica,  united  in  a  common  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program. 

This  relatively  new  private  sector  ef- 
fort under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  now 
embraces  25  of  our  States  and  a  like 
number  of  areas  in  Latin  America. 
Oregon  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
concept  of  peoples  working  in  partner- 
ship. This  program  is  aimed  at  helping 
groups  in  Latin  America  that  have  dem- 
onstrated self-help  and  an  eagerness  to 
improve  their  lot  through  community 
projects  which  are  directly  tied  to  the 
efforts  of  private  citizens.  The  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  was  mentioned 
by  the  President  in  his  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage of  January  14,  1965,  as  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  call  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  because  of  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Oregon-Costa  Rica 
teacher  project.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Cooper, 
superintendent  of  the  Crow-Applegate 
School  District  No.  66,  Lane  County, 
Oreg.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  office  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  the  developer  of  this  important 
project. 

Some  months  ago,  I  contacted  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  suggested 
the  value  of  his  proposal  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  relations  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas.  AID,  through  the  new- 
partners  program,  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  Mr.  Cooper  to  present  his  plan 
to  Costa  Rican  educational  officials. 
Upon  his  return  from  Costa  Rica,  he  de- 
scribed the  mechanism  for  bringing 
teachers  to  Lane  County  and  its  interest- 
ing possibilities  as  a  prototype  for  use  in 
other  districts  and  even  other  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  by  Mr.  Cooper,  prepared 
in  May  1964,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  It  contains  a  valuable 
statement  of  purpose  together  with  perti- 
nent background  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Mutual  Educational 

Assistance  Project,  Oregon -Costa  Rica 
(Report  of  Edward  E.  Cooper,  superintend- 
ent. Crow-Applegate  School  District.  Route 
5,  Box  912,  Eugene,  Oreg.) 
pimPosE 
This  is  a  mutual  assistance  program  based 
on  the  belief  that  Latin  and  North  American 
people  can  profit  by  a  joint  effort  to  improve 
our  human  resources. 

The  emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of 
innate  abilities  that  must  be  possessed  by  a 
large  number  of  people  before  there  can  be 
affluent,  cooperative  societies.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  this  development  must  begin  at 
an  early  age. 

There  is  an  old  North  American  custom  of 
"exchanging  work."  It  has  been  the  means  to 
plowed  fields,  new  barns,  replacement  of 
homes  and,  above  all,  that  to  have  and  be 
a  good  neighbor  Is  priceless. 

A  fundamental  part  of  this  practice  is  the 
desire  and  opportunity  to  contribute.  The 
most  acceptable  contributions  are  time, 
talent,  energy  and  sincerity. 

We  want  to  extend  this  custom  to  include 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  We  want 
them  to  assist  in  our  educational  programs 
and  we  hope  we  may  contribute  to  theirs. 
Wp  want  to  "exchange  work"  and,  thereby. 


promote  a  common  cause  of  better  human 
resources. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  this  program  haa 
been  proposed. 

With  considerable  help  from  people  In 
Costa  Rica  we  arranged  a  visit  to  School 
District  66  by  Carlos  Bastos,  director  of  Llceo 
San  Carlos.  Costa  Rica. 

Don  Carlos  performed  services  previously 
mentioned  and  also  taught  an  evening  adult 
Spanish  language  class. 

Room  and  board  were  provided,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  by  a  local  family.  He  was 
paid  $200  per  month  by  the  school  district 
for  his  work.  From  this  amount  he  paid 
his  transportation. 

The  predominant  belief  in  School  District 
66  is  that  the  advantages  to  our  local  pro- 
gram of  education  greatly  outweigh  the 
small  cost. 

I  was  at  the  home  of  Don  Carlos  Bastos  in 
Ciudad  Quesada,  Costa  Rica,  last  week.  He 
will  soon  move  Into  a  new  school  building 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  try  some  new 
ideas. 

In  December  of  1963  I  was  informed  by 
Senator  Morse  and  Jim  Boren  of  the  Alliance 
that  mission  directors  in  Costa  Rica  and  El 
Salvador  had  invited  me  there  to  discuss 
this  project. 

Also,  in  December,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress formed  a  department  designed  to  pro- 
mote partnership  programs  with  Latin 
American  countries.  This  project  and  the 
basic  proposal  was  then  sponsored  by  that 
department. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Costa  Rica 
where  I  presented  the  proposal  to  ministry 
of  education  officials  and  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress officials.  It  was  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted. 

Fifteen  educators  from  Costa  Rica  have 
been  selected.  With  the  assistance  of  our 
Oregon  State  Department  of  Education  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  of  Lane  County,  we  will  find 
15  Interested  districts  to  participate  in  the 
project. 

Tlie  Alliance  for  Progress  will  pay  one-way 
transportation.  The  Costa  Rlcan  educa- 
tors will  pay  return  costs  from  the  amount 
they  receive. 

The  services  the  Costa  Rlcan  educators 
perform  for  local  districts  will  compensate 
for  the  approximately  $600  expenditure  per 
educator.  In  effect  this  is  a  self-supporting 
program. 

The  3  months  that  Costa  Rican  teachers 
spend  in  Oregon  schools  will  be  during  their 
vacation  period.  Since  their  vacation  comes 
dtiring  December,  January,  and  February 
when  our  schools  are  in  session  there  Is  no 
loss  of  teacher  time  in  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Also,  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Joseph  V.  Alessandro,  former  chief  edu- 
cation adviser  at  the  AID  mission  to 
Costa  Rica,  wrote  a  memorandimi  to 
Mr.  Wyman  R.  Stone,  mission  director, 
and  dated  April  27,  1964,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Cooper's  visit.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, U.S.  AID  Mission  to 
Costa  Rica, 

April  27. 1964. 
To:   Mr.  Wjmaan  R.  Stone,  director. 
Prom :  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Alessandro,  chief  educa- 
tion adviser. 
Subject:    Mr.   Cooper's  visit   to   Costa   Rica. 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Cooper,  superintendent  of 
the  Lane  County  School  District  66,  Oregon, 
arrived  in  Costa  Rica  on  April  17,  1964.  In 
the  afternoon  of  this  same  day  he  had  a 
brief  session  with  Mr.  Wyman  R.  Stone, 
mission  director,  and  the  Ambassador  Ray- 
mond  Telles.     The  following   morning   was 
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spent  at  the  Heredia  Normal  School  where 
he  spent  his  time  visiting  classes  and  talk- 
ing to  students  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Keister  arranged  a  visit  for  Mr.  Cooper  at 
the  Desamparados  Vocational  School  for  the 
morning  of  April  20.  He  visited  the  various 
shops  and'  had  a  lengthy  talk  with  Padre 
Alfaro.  He  was  extremely  impressed  with 
the  school  and  the  program.  On  Monday 
afternoon  Mr.  Cooper  presented  his  plan  to 
the  department  heads  and  chief  educational 
planners  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
plan  was  unanimously  accepted  and  15  can- 
didates with  5  alternates  were  selected  for 
interview  by  Mr.  Cooper.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  the  week  meeting  with  these  people,  dis- 
cussing the  proeram  and  having  them  com- 
plete the  necessary  forms  to  be  presented 
to  the  trainlnc:  ofHce  and  his  board  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Cooper  left  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing to  spend  several  days  with  Mr.  Carlos 
Bastos.  the  director  of  the  Liceo  in  Ciudad 
Quesada.  who  spent  3  months  in  Oregon  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Cooper  will  return  to  San 
Jose  on  Wednesday  and  after  a  final  session 
with  Mr.  Wyman  R.  Stone  will  depart  for 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Cooper's  plan  pre- 
sented to  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Costa  Rican  educators  will  work  one- 
half  time  for  school  districts  in  Oregon  and 
spend  one-half  time  in  self-improvement. 

(a I  The  one-holf  day  for  the  district  may 
be  as  a  resource  person  in  Spanish  language, 
social  science  and  other  classes. 

(b)  The  visiting  teachers  will  teach  eve- 
ning, adult.  Spanish  conversation  classes. 

(c)  The  visiting  teachers  may  provide  in- 
service  language  training  for  North  American 
teachers. 

td)  The  teachers  will  arrive  with  one  or 
two  major  objectives.  The  first  group  will 
w.mt  to  observe  educational  administrative 
procedures. 

2.  The  USAIDCR  will: 

(a)  Have  each  teacher  come  prepared  with 
colored  slides,  editorials,  and  news  articles. 
These  will  form  the  background  of  social 
science  resource  activities.  (The  teachers 
may  prepare  similar  material  in  Oregon  for 
use  upon  return  to  Costa  Rica.) 

lb)  Provide  the  teachers  with  an  intense 
refresher  English  conversational  course  prior 
to  departure  from  Costa  Rica.  (All  teach- 
ers will  have  adequate  English  conversa- 
tional ability.  I 

( c  I  Provide  background  material  on  the 
organization  of  education  in  the  United 
States  to  the  group  selected  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  discussions,  etc.  This  could  be 
done  through  the  USAID  education  office. 

3.  Costs  of  the  program: 

( a  I  AID  mission  will  pay  one-way  air 
transportation  to  Oregon. 

lb)  School  districts  will  pay  teachers  $200 
per  nionth  for  services  as  resource  persons. 

(c)  Teachers  will  pay  their  own  return 
transportation  fare. 

(d)  Families  on  voluntary  basis  will  pro- 
vide board  and  room. 

(ei  Families  in  the  community  will  loan 
these  teachers  winter  clothing  dxiring  the 
time  spent  in  the  school  district. 

(f)  School  district,  on  an  individual  basis, 
will  provide  scenic  tours  and  opportunities 
for  recreation. 

4.  Duration  of  program:  These  educators 
will  come  to  Oregon  during  their  vacation 
period  December.  January,  and  February. 

5.  Fifteen  educators  from  Costa  Rica  have 
been  selected  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  have  been  Interviewed  by  Edward  E. 
Cooper,  school  district  66,  Lane  County, 
superintendent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Subsequently,  Mr, 
President,  another  group  of  Costa  Rican 
educators  were  selected  for  the  first 
year  of  the  educational  program  because 


of  a  minimum  English  language  capabil- 
ity. Mr.  Cooper's  letter  of  December 
1964,  addressed  to  the  new  chief  educa- 
tion adviser  in  Costa  Rica,  noted  the  par- 
ticipating teachers  selected  by  the 
Oregon  Alliance  Committee.  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Cooper's  letter  be  inserted  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  30,  1964. 
Dr.  J.  B.  MUNSON. 
Chief  Education  Adviser.  USAID 
Ajtiericaii  Embassy.  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

Dear  Dr.  Mxjnson:  Our  alliance  committee 
has  selected  the  following  Costa  Rican  edu- 
cators to  participate  in  the  Oregon-Costa 
Rica  educational  program  the  first  year: 
Boanergas  Leon,  Maria  Quiros,  Eduardo 
Chavez.  Oton  Baltodano,  Antonio  BoUanos, 
Francisco  Rodriguez,  Edwin  Jiminez,  Jorge 
Cruz,  Abdon  Quiros,  and  Edwin  Leon. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  participants  to  select  any 
who  do  not  score  40  or  above  on  the  verbal 
section  of  the  English  language  ability  test 
given  in  Costa  Rica.  The  conduct  of  the 
necessities  of  daily  living,  for  both  partici- 
pants and  host  families,  would  be  difficult. 
Also  a  lesser  measure  of  English  language 
ability  would  severely  limit  the  participants 
ability  to  profit  from  and  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  program. 

The  following  points  are  included  as  a 
matter  of  record: 

1.  Costa  Rican  educators  will  come  to 
Oregon  from  Saturday,  January  2,  1965  to 
February  18.  1965.  Participants  will  leave 
Costa  Rica  Friday,  January  1,  1965  to  Ore- 
gon (tentative) . 

2.  Representatives  of  each  host  family  and 
local  alliance  committee  will  meet  visitors 
at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  airport  upon  arrival.  In- 
troductions and  brief  orientation  will  be 
given.  Costa  Ricans  will  be  transported  to 
North  American  homes. 

3.  Oregon  school  districts  will  pay  a  total 
of  $260  as  follows:  (a)  $110  to  each  Costa 
Rican — $55  at  end  of  first  week  and  $55 
at  end  of  fifth  week;  (b)  $150  will  be  sent 
to  alliance  in  San  Jose  for  each  Costa  Rican's 
contribution  to  transporation;  (c)  alliance 
will  arrange  for  round  trip  ticket  and  send 
a  statement  to  Edward  E.  Cooper,  Route  5, 
Bex  912.  Eugene.  Oreg.,  made  out  as  follows 
in  two  copies  for  each  participant:  "Plense 
remit  to  U.S.  AID  Mission,  San  Jose,  Costa 

Rica,  $150,  withheld  from  pay  of Costa 

Rican  educator." 

4.  Any  deviations  from  scheduled  travel, 
program,  and  time  must  be  cleared  by  par- 
ticipants with  proper  authorities  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Oregon  Alliance  Committee  before 
departure  from  San  Jose. 

It  has  been  and  will  be  a  pleasure  working 
with  you,  Dr.  Munson.     Your  experience  and 
knowledge  are  my  most  valuable  assets — for 
which  I  am  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  E.  Cooper, 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ore- 
gon experiment  brought  heartening  re- 
sults. One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
evaluations  of  the  work  of  the  Costa 
Ricans  in  the  Oregon  school  districts 
was  written  by  Mr.  Bert  on  M.  Bailey, 
consultant  on  foreL^n  languages.  State 
Department  of  Education,  State  of  Ore- 
gon, in  Salem.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper 
setting  forth  his  findings  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  record  made  by  this 
teacher  project  and  I  ask  mianimous 


consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

State  of  Oregon, 
State  Department  op  Education, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  February  10. 1965, 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Cooper, 

Superintendent.  Crow  Applegate  School  Dis- 
trict No.  66.  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooper:  Over  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  I  have  been  able  to  visit  most 
of  the  Lane  County  school  districts  which  are 
Involved  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. I  have  interviewed  the  Costa  Rican 
educators  whenever  possible,  as  well  as 
spending  time  with  administrators  and 
teachers  involved  in  the  program. 

My  overall  evaluation  Is  that  the  program, 
as  evidenced  in  Lane  County,  has  been  a 
great  success.  I  make  this  Judgment  on  two 
aspects  of  the  program,  one,  the  Impact  of  the 
visitation  upon  the  visiting  Costa  Rican  edu- 
cator, and  two,  the  Impact  upon  the  school 
district  and  community. 

The  visiting  educators  appear  to  be  most 
dedicated  to  making  their  stay  a  profitable 
experience.  They  undoubtedly  have  gained 
many  insights  of  the  educational  systems  of 
the  various  school  districts,  and  thus  a  brqjid 
knowledge  of  the  educational  process  in  Ore- 
gon and  the  Nation.  I  bellce  they  h.^ve 
found  Ideas  that  can  be  Incorporated  Into 
their  own  educational  systems,  perhaps  in 
some  cases  nfter  modification  to  m?et  their 
own  local  needs  and  Interests. 

From  the  standpoint  of  value  to  partici- 
pating districts,  the  educators  have  served 
as  resource  personnel  in  many  different  areas, 
but  partictilarly  In  Spanish  classes,  sixth 
grade  social  studies  (Latin  America  unit). 
and  In  high  school  social  studies.  Due  to 
our  more  limited  contact  with  Central  Amer- 
ican co\mtrl6s,  as  apart  from  Mexico,  the 
visiting  educators  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  toward  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

The  Lane  County  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  observed. 
The  advance  planning  and  arrangements 
were  of  high  order;  the  home  stays  were  very 
good.  In  all  cases,  the  visitors  were  made  to 
feel  welcome  in  the  school  and  community. 
With  these  factors  in  mind,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  program  may  be  continued  again 
next  year. 

The  following  recommendations  are  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration: 

1.  One  or  more  Oregon  educators  should 
return  with  the  group  to  serve  as  visiting 
consultants  In  Costa  Rica.  This  followup 
would  provide  a  double  impact  while  costing 
only  slightly  more  than  the  present  program. 
(It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the 
Oregon  educators  speak  Spanish  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Costa  Rican  educators  were 
asked  to  speak  English.) 

2.  At  least  2  additional  weeks  should  be 
added  to  the  educators'  stay  In  Oregon.  It 
takes  several  weeks  to  adjust  to  new  living 
conditions  and  language,  thus  the  latter 
weeks  are  when  the  educators  actually  begin 
to   penetrate   the  language-culture   barriers. 

3.  Preference  should  be  given  to  applicants 
who  have  a  high  proficiency  In  speaking  and 
understanding  English.  It  would  even  be  de- 
sirable to  conduct  a  2-  or  3-week  intensive 
session  on  spoken  English  to  improve  lan- 
guage competency  prior  to  their  departure. 

4.  An  extensive  orientation  session  should 
be  conducted  in  Costa  Rica,  Involvmg  Ameri- 
can educators  and  Costa  Ricans  who  have 
participated  in  previous  Alliance  programs. 

Again,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  the  Lane 
County  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  and 
perhaps    an    expansion    Into    other    Oregon 
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school  districts.  I  am  confident  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  achieve  the  overaill 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin 
America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Berton   M.   Bailey,         ' 
Consultant  on  Foreign  Languages.' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  Oregon  educational 
history  has  been  written.  Even  more 
importantly,  a  v.'ay  has  been  shown  for 
an  expansion  of  this  program  into  other 
districts  in  the  State  as  well  as  the  bright 
prospect  for  a  statewide  partners  pro- 
gram encompassing  not  only  education 
but  many  other  avenues  of  contact  be- 
tween the  private  sector  in  Oregon  and 
its  counterpart  in  Costa  Rica.  Oregon 
has  been  the  recipient  of  most  of  the 
benefit  in  this  initial  partnership  effort. 
I  know  that  Oregonians  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  directly  participaJte 
through  their  groups  and  organizations 
in  activities  where  the  watchword  is 
self-help,  where  there  is  concrete  evi- 
dence that  our  Costa  Rican  friends  ex- 
tend their  hand  not  for  gifts  but  flor 
friendship  and  as  partners.  Toward  this 
end,  I  commend  Mr.  Cooper  for  the 
pioneering  spirit  and  resourcefulness  he 
has  exhibited.  I  also  commend  the  pai|t- 
ners  of  the  alliance  program  as  one  th(at 
holds  much  promise  as  a  vehicle  toward 
the  development  of  meaningful  and 
workable  programs  aifiong  the  people  of 
the  hemisphere.  \ 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  nciw 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2362,  the  elemcntai-y- 
secondary  school  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.E. 
2362 »  to  strengthen  and  improve  edu- 
cational quality  and  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Title 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  pf 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

.WTH0RIZ.\TION    FOR    STAFF    MEMBERS    OF    COOVI- 

mittee  on   labor  and   public  welfare  TO 

HAVE  PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Isl.Y.  President,  I  ^sk 
unanimous  consent  that  during  ihe 
course  of  debate  on  H.R.  23ii2  profes- 
sional staff  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
sides,  have  the  privilege  of  the  fiooij  to 
assist  Senators  in  the  conduct  of  Ithe 
debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Iwlll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  the  $11,300 
million  education  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  Is  the  $1,344  mil- 
lion education  bill.  This  bill,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  Is  good 


news  for  the  deprived  school  children 
of  America. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  present 
only  one  or  two  Senators  to  listen  to  my 
friend  explain  this  $1,300  million  bill. 
I  just  came  from  committee,  myself,  by 
chance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  I  am  speaking 
for  the  Record,  so  we  can  make  the 
record.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  realize 
what  a  great  contribution  this  bill  is 
going  to  be  to  better  education  in  this 
country.  They  are  readers,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  read  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  although  I  beheve, 
because  of  the  many  discussions  v/e  have 
had,  they  are  familiar  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  on  the  education 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  they  will  read  those  comments 
before  they  vote,  or  perhaps  wait  until 
next  month  sometime? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  they  will  read 
those  comments  before  they  vote.  They 
are  great  students. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  in  1949  the  late  Senator  Taft  and 
I  joined  with  others  in  drafting  the 
first  elementaiy  and  secondaiy  school 
aid  bill  ever  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  carry  on  with  this  bill  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  do  that,  but  later  on 
it  is  my  hope  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  application  of  the  formula 
that  is  incorporated  in  the  bill.  As  I 
understand,  some  of  the  richest  coim- 
ties  in  the  United  States  will  get  much 
more  money  than  some  of  the  poorer 
counties,  let  us  say,  in  New  Mexico,  and 
States  of  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  States 
of  the  South  and  Southeast.  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  committee  might  be  able 
to  remedy  the  situation  so  as  to  base  the 
bill  more  on  need,  so  that  more  needy 
areas  would  receive  these  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  discuss  the  matter  at  some 
length  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  being  the 
great  teacher  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  he  has  been  in  regard  to  han- 
dling bills  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
knows  that  what  I  seek  to  do  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate  is  first  to  present  an 
explanation  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 
Following  the  explanation,  I  propose  to 
take  up  questions  and  discuss  various 
segments  of  the  bill.  I  understand  cer- 
tain amendments  may  then  be  offered 
which  will  raise  the  very  point  upon 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
commenting.  I  propose  to  discuss  that 
subject  matter  at  that  time,  if  it  meets 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  opening  debate  on 
H.R.  2362,  the  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educa- 


tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  I  do  so 
with  great  pleasure. 

Although  this  measure  is  not  the  pro- 
totype of  the  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  statute  which  I  hope  to  see 
enacted  within  the  next  few  years,  it 
nevertheless  does  bring  to  bear  a  special 
category  of  assistance  to  those  children 
and  the  schools  which  serve  them  which 
need  it  the  most.  The  kinds  and  types  of 
educational  assistance  which  this  meas- 
ure will  provide  for  the  coming  year,  in 
my  judgment,  will  prove  to  be  the  essen- 
tial yeast  which  can  leaven  our  entire 
educational  establishment. 

Today,  I  propose  to  set  forth  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  bill.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  presenta- 
tion, I  ask  that  Senators  withhold  their 
questions  until  the  conclusions  of  this 
initial  presentation.  I  shall  then  be 
happy  to  join  in  colloquy  on  any  point 
in  the  measure  on  which  Senators  may 
desire  additional  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
section-by-section  analysis  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Section-by-Section   Analysis 
Section  1.   Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965." 

TITLE  I — financial  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
CHILDREN  OF  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES  AND  EX- 
TENSION  OF   PUBLIC  LAW   874.   8 1ST  CONGRESS 

Section  2.  Addition  of  new  title 

This  section  adds  a  new  title  to  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress,  which  is  the  act  under 
which  assistance  is  provided  for  schools  In 
federally  impacted  areas.  The  section  also 
makes  the  necessary  conforming  changes  in 
the  present  act  to  accommodate  the  new  title 
n.  The  following  is  a  section-by-sectlon 
description  of  the  new   title   II: 

Section   201.    Declaration  of  policy  for  the 

new  title 

In  this  section  the  Congress,  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  of  low-income  families  and  the  im- 
pact that  concentrations  of  low-Income 
families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  support  adequate  educa- 
tional programs,  declares  that  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  such  local  educational  agencies 
so  that  they  can  expand  and  improve  their 
educational  programs  by  various  means  (In- 
cluding preschool  programs)  which  contrib- 
ute particularly  to  meeting  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

Section  202.  Kinds  and  duration  of  grants 
■  under  the  new  title 
This  section  directs  the  Commissioner  to 
make  basic  grants  to  States  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1968.  It  also 
directs  him  to  make  special  incentive  grants 
to  States  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1966.  and  ending  June  30,  1968. 

Section  203.  Basic  grants — Amounts  and 
eligibility  under  the  new  title 
This  section  describes  the  manner  of 
computing  the  basic  grant  which  wUl  be 
made  to  local  educational  agencies.  First, 
the  Commissioner  will  set  aside  up  to  2 
percent  of  sums  appropriated  for  basic  grants 
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and  allot  that  sum  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  He 
then  computes  the  basic  grant  for  other 
local  educational  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
two  factors.  The  first  factor  is  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State.  The 
second  factor  is  the  sum  of  ( 1)  the  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  in  the  school 
district  of  families  having  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  the  low-income  factor 
(established  as  hereinafter  explained),  and 
(2)  the  number  of  school-age  children  in 
the  district  of  families  receiving  an  annual 
income  in  excess  of  the  low-income  factor 
from  payments  under  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  amount  which 
each  local  educational  agency  will  receive 
will  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage 
(established  as  hereinafter  explained)  of  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  by  the 
sum  arrived  at  as  above  described.  Where 
satisfactory  data  are  not  available  to  make 
the  above  computation  the  maximum  basic 
grant  for  any  local  educational  agency  will 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  school  district  in  question  is  situated, 
which  aggregate  maximum  amount  will  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of  such  per 
pupil  expenditvire  multiplied  by  the  ntimber 
of  children  of  such  ages  and  families  in  such 
county  or  counties:  and  will  be  allocated 
among  the  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  basic  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  "aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  State  will  be 
the  aggregate  current  expenditures,  during 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year,  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State,  divided 
by  the  number  of  children  In  average  daily 
attendance  In  the  public  schools  of  such 
agencies.  Provision  is  made  to  avoid  any 
double  counting  of  children  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program  the 
basic  grant  of  a  local  educational  agency 
may  not  be  more  than  30  percent  of  the  sums 
budgeted  by  that  agency  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  that  year. 

A  local  educational  agency  must  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  criteria  before  receiving  a 
basic  grant.  Each  agency  must  have  a  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  of  families  having 
an  annual  Income  of  less  than  low-Income 
factor  of  at  least  100  or  at  least  3  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  school-age  children 
in  the  district,  whichever  is  less,  except 
that  in  no  event  may  an  agency  receive  a 
grant  if  it  has  fewer  than  10  such  children. 
Where  the  above  data  are  not  available  on  a 
school-district  basis,  the  local  educational 
agency  in  a  county  will  be  eligible  If  there 
are  100  school-age  children  in  the  county  in 
which  that  local  educational  agency  Is  situ- 
ated from  families  with  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  the  low-income  factor.  Where 
a  county  includes  part  of  the  district  of  a 
local  educational  agency  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  are  available  for  purposes  of  making 
this  determination  on  a  school-district  basis 
for  all  the  local  educational  agencies  for  all 
the  counties  Into  which  the  school  district 
concerned  extends,  the  eligibility  require- 
ment with  respect  to  the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  of  families  of  such  Income  will 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  "Federal  percentage"  used  In  making 
the  above  computations  of  basic  grants  shall 
be  50  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1966;  for  the 
remaining  2  fiscal  years  of  the  program,  the 
Federal  percentage  will  be  established  by  the 
Congress  by  law.     The  "low-Income  factor" 


used  in  making  such  determinations  will  be 
$2,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1966;  for 
each  of  the  remaining  2  fiscal  years  the  low- 
income  factor  will  be  established  by  the 
Congress  by  law. 

Section  204.  Special  incentive  grants  under 
the  new  title 
Under  this  section  each  local  educational 
agency  which  is  eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  will  be  eligible  for  a  spe- 
cial Incentive  grant  In  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  product  of  the  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  In  Its 
public  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  that  agency  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1965,  exceeded  105  percent  of  such 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  Again, 
each  local  educational  agency  which  Is  eligi- 
ble for  a  basic  grant  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  in  addition  a  special 
Incentive  grant  which  does  not  exceed  the 
product  of  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
in  average  dally  attendance  to  whom  It  pro- 
vided public  education  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  and  the  amount  by  which  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  that  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  exceeded  110  percent  of  such 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  In  de- 
termining the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
of  a  local  educational  agency  for  any  year, 
the  Commissioner  will  consider  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  the  expenditures 
are  made,  except  that  funds  derived  from 
Federal  sources  shall  not  be  considered)  from 
current  revenues  made  by  that  agency  during 
that  year  for  public  education,  divided  by 
the  number  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
agency  during  that  year. 

Section  205.  Application  for  grants  under  the 

new  title 

In  order  to  get  a  basic  grant  or  a  special 
incentive  grant  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  local 
educational  agency  must  submit  an  applica- 
tion which  has  been  approved  by  Its  State 
educational  agency.  The  State  educational 
agency  will  approve  such  an  application  only 
upon  Its  determination  (consistent  with 
such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
establish!  — 

1.  That  the  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  (A) 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  high  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  (B)  are  of  suflBcient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  meeting  those 
needs.  Nothing  in  the  title  will  be  deemed 
to  preclude  two  local  educational  agencies 
from  entering  into  agreements  for  carrying 
out  jointly  operated  programs  and  projects 
under  the  title. 

2.  That,  to^the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  such  agency  has 
made  provision  for  Including  special  educa- 
tional services  and  arrangements  (such  as 
dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment)  in  which  such  children  can  par- 
ticipate. 

3.  That  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  control 
of  funds  provided  under  the  title,  and  title 
to  property  derived  therefrom,  will  be  in  a 
public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  pro- 
vided in  the  title,  and  that  a  public  agen- 
cy will  administer  such  funds  and  property. 

4.  In  the  case  of  construction  projects, 
that  the  project  Is  not  inconsistent  with 
overall  State  plans  for  the  construction  of 
schools,  and  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 


tion 209    (relating  to  labor  standards)  will 
be  complied  with. 

5.  That  effective  procedures,  includlne 
provision  for  appropriate  objective  measure- 
ments of  educational  achievement,  will  be 
adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  annually  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children. 

6.  That  the  local  educational  agency 
will  make  an  annual  report  and  such 
other  reports  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy, in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  State  agency  to  perform  Its 
duties.  The  reports  must  include  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  educational  achievement 
of  students  participating  In  the  program. 

7.  That  whenever  there  Is  In  the  area 
served  by  the  local  educational  agency  a 
community  action  program  carried  on  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the 
programs  and  projects  have  been  developed 
In  cooperation  with  the  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  responsible  for  the  commu- 
nity action  program. 

8.  That  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  and  administrators  significant  in- 
formation derived  from  educational  research, 
demonstration,  and  similar  projects,  and  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  such 
projects. 

The  State  educational  agency  is  required 
to  afford  a  local  educational  agency  a  hear- 
ing before  disapproving  its  application. 

Section  206.  Assurances  from  States 
under  the  new  title 

If  a  State  wishes  to  participate  In  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title,  it  will 
first  submit  to  the  Commissioner  an  ap- 
plication which  provides  the  following 
assurances : 

1.  That  payments  made  under  the  title 
will  be  used  only  for  programs  and  projects 
which  have  be^n  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  as  described  under  the  pre- 
ceding section.  That  such  agency  will  in  all 
other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  including  the  enforcement  of 
any  obligations  imposed  upon  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  section  205. 

2.  That  appropriate  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted. 

3.  That  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  Commissioner 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  payments 
under  the  title  and  of  particular  programs 
assisted  under  it  in  improving  educational 
attainment  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, and  that  it  will  make  such  other 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
the  title.  Assurance  will  also  be  required 
that  such  State  agency  will  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  the  re- 
ports. The  periodic  reports  must  also  con- 
tain the  results  of  the  required  objective 
measurements. 

The  Commissioner  may  not  disapprove  an 
application  until  he  has  afforded  the  State 
educational  agency  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

Section  207.  Payment  under  the  new  title 

Pa3mfients  under  the  title  will  be  made  to 
the  States  In  the  amount  which  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  that  State  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  the  title.  The  State 
educational  agency  will  distribute  the  monej 
it  receives  among  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  States  which  are  not  ineligible 
and  which  have  submitted  an  application 
and  had  it  approved. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  reimburse  a  State  for 
amounts  expended  by  it  in  the  performance 
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of  its  duties  under  this  title,  but  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  payments  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  basic  grants  paid  under  this 
title  for  that  year  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  the  State. 

It  is  also  provided  in  subsection  (c)  that 
no  payments  will  be  made  under  the  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which  has  taken 
into  consideration  payments  under  the  title 
in  determining  eligibility  of  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  that  State  for  State  aid. 
or  the  amount  of  such  aid.  with  respect  to 
the  public  education  provided  children  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

No  payments  will  be  made  under  the  title 
to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  «he  State  agency  finds  that  the 
combined  fiscal  effort  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner) of  that  agency  and  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  public  education 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 

Section  208.  Adjustments  where  necessitated 
by  appropriations  '■ 

If  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  the  sums  appro- 
priated are  Insufficient  to  pay  In  full  the 
grants  to  which  local  educational  agencies 
are  entitled  under  this  act  for  that  year,  the 
amount  of  such  grants  shall  be  reduced  rata- 
bly. I 
Section  209.  Labor  standards  | 

This  section  provides  that  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  construction  projects 
assisted  under  the  title  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  determined  to 
be  prevailing  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.     ' 

Section  210.  Withholding  under  the  new  titl^ 
This  section  directs  the  Commissioner  t6 
withhold  payments  from  a  State  where  he 
determines  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  assurance  set  forth 
in  the  application  of  that  State,  until  he  Is 
satisfied  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such 
failure  to  comply. 

Section  211.  Judicial  review  under  the  new 
title 
This  section  provides  judicial  review  of  the 
Commissioner's  action  with   respect  to  the 
approval  of  applications  and  with  respect  to 
withholding  of  funds  from  States.  j 

Section  212.  National  Advisory  Council  \ 
This  section  requires  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Youth.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  review  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  title, 
including  its  effectiveness  in  improving  the 
educational  attainment  of  educationally  de- 
prived children,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  title  and 
its  administration  and  operation. 

Section  3.  Technical  and  conforming    i 
amendments  \ 

This  section  makes  a  number  of  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  Public  L^w 
874,  81st  Congress. 

Section  4.  Definitions 
This  section  adds  to  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  definitions  of  a  number  of  terms 
used  in  the  new  title  II.  In  general,  these 
terms  are  defined  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  definitions  In  title  VI. 

Section  5.  Extension  of  title  I  of  Public  Law 
874,  81.ft  Congress 
This  section  extends  for  2  years  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
as  now  In  effect,  which  would  otherwise 
expire  June  30, 1966. 

TnXE    II — SCHOOL     LIBRART     RESOrTRCES,     TEXT- 
BOOKS, AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Section  201.  Appropriations  authorized 
This  section  directs  the  Commissioner  to 
carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year   1966,  a|id 


each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a  pro- 
gram for  making  grants  for  the  acquisition 
of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers In  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  for  carrying 
out  the  title.  For  the  remaining  fiscal  years 
of  the  program  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

Section  202.  Allotment  to  States 
Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  title 
will  be  allotted  among  the  States  pro  rata 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in 
each  State  who  are  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  allotment  provision  will  not  apply  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In- 
stead the  Commissioner  will  reserve  up  to 

2  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  and 
allot  such  reserved  amount  among  these  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  according  to  their 
respective  needs. 

The  section  provides  that  where  a  State 
win  not  need  all  the  money  allotted  to  It. 
the  money  not  required  will  be  reallotted 
among  other  States. 

Section  203.  State  plans 

If  the  State  wishes  to  receive  money  under 
the  title  It  must  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
a  State  plan.  To  be  approved  the  State 
plan  must  contain  the  following  provisions: 

1.  It  must  designate  a  State  agency  to  act 
as  the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan. 

2.  It  must  set  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  will  be  expended 
solely  for  acquisition  of  library  resources 
(which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  library  mate- 
rials ) ,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  In  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  State,  and  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  the  development  and 
revision  of  standards  relating  to  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  furnished 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  In  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  State.  The  amount  used  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  may  not  exceed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  grant  to  the  State  under  the  title  and, 
for  any  year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to 

3  percent  of  the  amount  granted  the  State 
under  the  title. 

3.  It  must  set  forth  criteria  to  be  used  In 
allocating  library  resources,  ttxtbooks.  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  provided  under  the  title  among  the 
children  and  teachers  of  the  State.  These 
criteria  must  (A)  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  need  of  the  children  and  teach- 
ers of  the  State  for  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  instructional  materials, 
and  (B)  provide  assurance  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  material 
will  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the 
use  of  children  and  teachers  in  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  State 
which  comply  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  of  the  State  or  are  otherwise  recog- 
nized by  it  through  some  procedure  cus- 
tomarily used  In  the  State. 

4.  It  must  set  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used 
In  selecting  the  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  Instructional  materials  to  be  pro- 
vided under  the  title  and  for  determining 
the  proportions  of  the  State's  allotment  for 
each  fiscal  year  which  will  be  expended  for 


library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
printed  and  published  instructional  mate- 
rials, respectively,  and  the  terms  by  which 
such  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  In 
the  schools  of  the  State. 

5.  It  must  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  will  be  used  so  as  to  supplement, 
and  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  private  school  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  for 
these  purposes,  and  that  such  Federal  funds 
will  in  no  case  supplant  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate school  funds. 

6.  It  must  set  forth  appropriate  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures. 

7.  It  must  provide  for  making  such  reports 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require. 

Section  204.  Payments  to  States 
This  section  provides  that  the  payments 
under  the  title  will  be  made  to  each  State  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
the  State  In  carrying  out  its  State  plan,  but, 
of  course,  no  State  may  receive  an  amount 
greater  than  its  allotment. 

This  section  also  provides  that  In  a  State 
In  which  no  State  agency  is  authorized  by 
law  to  provide  library  resources,  textbooks, 
or  other  printed  or  published  Instructional 
material  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers 
in  any  one  or  more  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  the  State,  the  Commissioner  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  such  library  resources,  textbooks,  or 
other  instructional  material  for  such  use  and 
shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  out  of  that 
State's  allotment. 

Section  205.  Public  control  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
material  and  types  which  may  be  made 
available 

This  section  requires  that  title  to  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  furnished 
under  the  title,  and  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  their  use,  may  vest  only  in  a  public 
.agency.  It  also  provides  that  the  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  printed  and  pub- 
lished instructional  materials  made  avail- 
able under  the  title  shall  be  limited  to  those 
which  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  educational  authority  or  agency 
for  use,  or  are  used.  In  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  that  State. 
Section  206.  Administration  of  State  plans 
This  section  gives  each  State  a  right  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Commissioner  may  dis- 
approve Its  State  plan.  It  gives  the  Commis- 
sioner authority  to  suspend  the  participa- 
tion of  a  State  In  the  program  under  this 
title  where  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  the  title  or  where,  in  the 
administration  of  the  plan,  there  Is  a  failure 
to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions. 
Section  207.  Judicial  review 
This  section  gives  judicial  review  of  the 
Commissioner's  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  State  plans  and  with  respect  to 
his  action  In  suspending  the  participation  of 
a  State  In  the  program  as  provided  In  the 
preceding  section. 

TITLE    HI SUPPLEMENTARY    EDUCATIONAL    CEN- 
TERS   AND    SERVICES 

Section  301.  Appropriations  authorized 
This  section  establishes  a  5-year  program 
of  grants  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services,  to  provide  vitally  needed  educa- 
tional services,  and  to  establish  exemplary 
model  school  programs.  It  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1966.     For  the  fiscal   year 
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ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  next  succeed- 
ing 3  fiscal  years,  the  appropriations  will  be 
such  as  the  Congress  may  authorize. 

Section  302.  Apportionment  among  States 

Subsection  (a)  describes  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  which  are  available  for  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  title  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Note  that  only  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  in  s\ibsection  (a)  the 
naanner  in  which  the  funds  will  be  appor- 
tioned are  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  not   included  in  the   term  ""State." 

First,  in  each  fiscal  year  of  the  program, 
the  C:>mmissioner  shall  reserve  up  to  2  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  and  shall  apportion  such  amount 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  The  Commissioner 
shall  then  apportion  $200,000  to  each  State 
and  shall  apportion  the  remainder  among 
the  States  as  follows: 

1.  Half  of  such  remainder  will  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  children  aged  5  to  17  in  the  States. 

2.  Half  of  such  remainder  will  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  relative  total  pop- 
ulations in  the  States. 

Subsection  ( b  i  provides  that  the  number 
of  such  children  and  the  total  population 
of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amount 
apportioned  under  this  section  to  any  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  shall 
be  available  for  payments  to  applicants  with 
approved  applications  in  that  State  during 
that  year  and  the  ne.xt  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  if  a  State 
does  not  need  its  entire  apportionment  for 
a  fiscal  year  it  will  be  available  for  reappor- 
tionment to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  apportionment  to  such  States,  but 
with  adjustments  to  prevent  any  State's  ap- 
portionment from  being  increased  to  an 
amount  greater  than  the  amount  which  it 
needs. 

Section  303.  Uses  of  Federal  funds 
Section  393  describes  the  purposes  for 
which  grants  made  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  A  grant  may  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  an  application  approved  under  section 
304) b), for — 

1.  Planning  for  and  taking  other  prelimi- 
nary steps  leading  to  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  supplementary  educational 
activities  and  services  described  below;   and 

2.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  the  lease 
or  construction  of  necessary  facilities  and  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment,  designed 
to  provide  supplementary  educational  serv- 
ices and  activities  such  as — 

(A)  counseling,  remedial  Instruction,  and 
health,  recreation,  and  social  work  services 
designed  to  enable  and  encourage  persons  to 
enter,  remain  in,  or  reenter  educational  pro- 
grams; 

(Bi  comprehensive  academic  services  and. 
where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  continuing  adult  education; 

(C)  developing  and  conducting  exemplary 
educational  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  adoption  of  improved  or 
new  educational  programs  In  the  schools 
of  the  State; 

(D)  specialized  instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  interested  in  studying  ad- 
vanced scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages, 
and  other  academic  subjects  which  are  not 
taught  in  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be 
provided  more  effectively   on   a   centralized 


basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handicapped 
or  of  preschool  age: 

(E)  making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  person- 
nel, including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit schools,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions; 

iF)  developing,  producing,  and  transmit- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  for  class- 
rooms and  other  educational  use; 

(G)  providing  special  educational  and  re- 
lated services  for  persons  who  are  in  or  from 
rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  other- 
wise isolated  from  normal  educational  op- 
portunities, including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  education  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses, 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  in- 
struction, and  visiting  teachers'  programs; 
and 

(H)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Section    304.  Applicutions    for    grants    and 
conditions     for    approval 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  grant  for 
a  program  under  this  title  may  be  made  to  a 
local  educational  agency,  but  only  if  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  in  the  plan- 
ning of  tiiat  program  there  has  been,  and  in 
the  establishing  and  carrying  out  of  that 
program  there  will  be,  participation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  cultural  and  edticational 
resources  of  the  areAto  be  served,  such  as 
State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  cultural  and 
educational  resources.  In  order  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title,  a  local  educational 
agency  must  submit  an  application  to  the 
Commissioner    which    shall — 

1.  Provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
\ision  of  the  applicant; 

2.  Set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  303  and  provide  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  such 
program; 

3.  Set  forth  policies  and  procedures  as  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  will  be  ^o  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes 
of  section  303,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
funds: 

4.  In  the  case  of  construction  of  facili- 
ties, provide  satisfactory  assurance  (A)  that 
reasonable  provision  has  been  made,  con- 
sistent with  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facili- 
ties, for  areas  in  such  facilities  which  are 
adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural  activities, 

(B)  that  upon  completion  of  construction 
title  to  the  facilities  will  be  in  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency,  and  (C)  that  the 
requirements  of  section  308  will  be  complied 
with  on  all  construction  projects; 

5.  Set  forth  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds;  and 

6.  Provide  for  making  certain  reports  and 
keeping  certain  records. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  title  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  only  if — 

1.  The  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  ( a ) : 

'2.  The  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion meets  criteria  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  each  State,  which  criteria 
shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the  basis  of  a 
consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  within  the  State, 

(C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in  different 
geographic  areas  and  in  different  population 


groups  within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  described  in  paragraph 
(b)  of  section  303,  and  their  financial  abil- 
ity to  provide  those  services  and  activities 
and  (D)  the  relative  ability  of  particular 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State 
to  provide  those  services  and  activities; 

3.  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance for  a  program  lor  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 303.  the  Commissioner  determines  (Ai 
that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  educational  opportunities 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant. 
and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  supplementary  educational  activi- 
ties and  services  provided  under  the  program 
are  to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  par- 
ticipation of  such  children;  and 

4.  The  application  has  been  submitted  for 
review  and  recommendations  to  the  State 
educational  agency. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  amendments 
of  applications  for  grants  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications,  except  as  the  Commissioner 
might  otherwise  provide  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulations. 

Section  305.  Payments 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  from  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  each  State  under 
section  302  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  in  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  its  ap- 
proved application. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  payments 
under  this  title  may  be  made  in  installments, 
in  advance,  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
that  subsequent  adjustments  may  be  .made. 

Section  306.  Advisory  Committee 
Subsection  (a)  establishes  in  the  Office  of 
Education  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Sup- 
plementary Educational  Centers  and  Services 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  shall  be  chairman,  and  eight  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  functions 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  will  be  to  advise 
the  Commissioner  ( 1 )  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  title;  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  the  usual  provi- 
sions relating  to  compensation  and  travel 
expenses  for  members  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

Section  307.  Recovery  of  payments 

This  section  permits  the  United  States  to 
recover,  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  Federal  funds 
used  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  facility 
under  this  act  when  certain  changes  in  the 
ownership  or  use  of  such  facility  occur  within 
20  years  of  the  completion  of  its  construction. 

Thus,  if  within  such  period  (1)  the  owner 
of  such  facility  ceases  to  be  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency,  or  (2)  such  facility  is 
no  longer  being  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  constructed  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  authorized  a  new  use  for  such 
facility,  the  United  States  may  recover  from 
the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  value  of  the  facility  at  the  time  such 
change  in  ownership  or  use  occurred  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
construction  cost  of  the  facility  bears  to 
such  cost.  The  section  further  provides  that 
the  value  of  the  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  recover  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  in  an 
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«rtion  brought  in  the  U.S.  district  court  In 
S  district  in  which  the  facility  is  situated. 
Section  308.  Labor  standards 
This  section  provides  that  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  construction  projects 
assisted  under  this  act  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

,j,j.j.LE  IV— EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINIKG 

This  title  amends  the  act  of  July  26,  1964 
(20  use.  331-332),  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize cooperative  research  in  education." : 
Section  401  \ 

This  section  amends  the  first  section  of 
such  act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "such 
nrst  section")  by  expanding  It  into  two  new 
sections.  To  understand  the  amendmept 
made  by  this  section  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  of  such  fl^st 
section.  Subsection  (a)  of  such  first  sectipn 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectively  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  jointly  finanoed 
cooperative  arrangements  with  universities, 
colleges,  and  State  educational  agencies  Jor 
the  conduct  of  research,  surveys,  and  demqn- 
strations  in  the  field  of  education.  Sub- 
section (b)  provided  that  before  the  Com- 
missioner could  enter  into  such  a  contract 
or  arrangement  he  had  to  secure  the  advice 
of  educational  research  specialists  as  to  <he 
value  of  the  proposed  research.  Annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  concerning  the  results,  of 
such  research  were  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c).  J 

The  new  section  1  sets  out  a  statement  oi 
purpose  identical  to  the  one  contained !  in 
such  first  section. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  of  the  new  section  2 
broadens  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)|  of 
such  first  section  by  ( 1 )  authorizing  grafts 
as  well  as  contracts  and  arrangements  ifor 
research.  (2)  authorizing  grants,  contrajcts, 
and  arrangements  for  the  disseminatiori  of 
Information  derived  from  research,  inducting 
information  derived  from  programs  del-el- 
oped under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  (3)  providing 
that  the  recipient  of  such  grants,  coutrdcts, 
and  arrangements  may  be  public  or  o^her 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions,  )and 
organizations  and  individuals  as  well  as  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  ; 

The  requirement  contained  in  subsedtion 
(a)(2)  of  the  new  section  2  that  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  seek  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  specialists  before  making  grants  or 
entering  into  contracts  or  arrangements 
under  this  section  is  similar  to  the  require- 
ment contained  in  subsection  (b)  of  puch 
first  section,  except  that  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  serve  as  a  j  spe- 
cialist under  such  subsection  (a)  (2).     I 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  2 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit '  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  to  assist  them  in  ^pro- 
viding training  in  research  in  the  flejld  of 
education,  including  research  tralnee$hlps, 
internships,  and  fellowships.  No  grant  may 
be  made  under  this  subsection  for  trajlning 
relating  to  sectarian  instruction.  ; 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Commissioner  for  grantsj  con- 
tracts, or  arrangements  under  this  section 
may  be  transferred,  with  the  approval  pf  the 
Secretary,  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
purposes  for  which  such  transferred  fund 
could  be  used  under  this  section.  The!  Com- 
missioner is  also  authorized  to  acceilt  and 
expend  funds  of  any  other  Federal  ageacy  for 
use  under  this  section. 

The  requirement  of  subsection  (d>  with 
respect  to  an  annual  report  to  the  Cdngress 
by  the  Commissioner  concerning  activity 
aided  and  initiated  under  this  section  \s  slm 
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liar  to  the  requirement  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  first  section. 

Section  402.  Conforming  amendments 

This  section  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  2  of  the  act,  redesignated  as 
section  3  by  section  401. 

Section  403.  Construction  of  regional  facili- 
ties for  research,  and  related  purposes 

This  section  adds  to  the  act  the  following 
new  sections : 

Section  4.  Construction  of  regional  facili- 
ties for  research  and  related  purposes:  Sub- 
section (a)  authorizes  the  appropriation  over 
a  5-year  period,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  of  $100  million  to 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operat- 
ing regional  centers  for  research  in  the  field 
of  education.  Sums  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  for  payments 
with  respect  to  projects  for  which  applica- 
tions have  been  filed  hereunder  before  July 
1,  1970,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
before  July  1,  1971. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Conunis- 
sloner  to  (1)  construct  a  regional  center  for 
research,  (2)  make  a  grant  to  a  university, 
college,  or  other  appropriate  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  institution  for  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  a  facility,  and  (3) 
make  arrangements  for  the  operation  of  such 
a  facility.  Where  title  to  a  facility  con- 
structed under  this  section  Is  vested  in  the 
United  States,  the  Commissioner  may  trans- 
fer the  title  of  such  facility  to  any  such  col- 
lege or  university  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  institution  upon 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  construction  projects 
assisted  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine. 

Subsection  (e)  defines  the  term  "research 
and  related  purposes"  to  mean  research,  re- 
search training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations 
In  the  field  of  education  or  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  derived  therefrom. 

Section  5.  Definitions:  This  section  defines 
the  following  terms  as  follows: 

1.  "State"  is  defined  to  Include  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

2.  "State  educational  agency"  is  defined  to 
mean  a  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

3.  "Nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  institution  Is  defined  to  mean 
those  owned  and  operated  by  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual. 

4.  "Construction"  and  "cost  of  construc- 
tion" are  defined  to  Include  construction  of 
new  buildings,  expansion,  remc-dellng,  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings,  site  grading, 
off-site  improvements,  and  architect  fees,  and 
equipping  such  buildings. 

Section  6.  Short  title:  This  section  provides 
that  the  act  amended  by  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Cooperative  Research  Act". 

TrrLE  V GRANTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  STATE  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  EDUCATION 

Section  501.  Appropriation  authorized 
This  section  establishes  a  5-year  program 
of  grants  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 


of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  In  strengthening  their  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  in  identifying  and  meet- 
ing their  educational  needs.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  an  appropriation 
of  $25  million  is  authorized.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  next  succeed- 
ing 3  fiscal  years,  the  appropriations  will  be 
such  as  the  Congress  may  authorize. 
Section  502.  Apportionment  among  States 

Subsection  (a)  describes  the  manner  in 
which  85  percent  of  the  funds  which  are 
available  for  making  grants  under  this  title 
will  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Note 
that  only  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the 
manner  in  which  such  85  percent  will  be  ap- 
portioned are  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  Included  in  the  term  "State". 

First,  in  each  fiscal  year  of  the  program,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  up  to  2  percent 
of  85  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year  and  shall  apportion  such  re- 
served amount  among  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  shall  then  apportion 
$100,000  to  each  State  and  shall  apportion 
the  remainder  of  such  85  percent  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
public  school  pupils  in  the  States. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  if  a  State 
does  not  need  its  entire  apportionment  for 
a  fiscal  year  it  will  be  available  for  reappor- 
tionment to  other  States  in  proportion  to 
the  original  apportionment  to  such  States, 
but  with  adjustments  to  prevent  any  State's 
apportionment  from  being  increased  to  an 
amount  greater  than  the  amount  which  it 
needs.  This  subsection  also  authorizes  the 
transfer  between  the  States  of  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  subsection  (a). 
Section  503.  Grants  from  apportioned  funds 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  from  the 
funds  apportioned  under  section  502  to  a 
State  the  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
to  a  State  educational  agency,  which  has  an 
approved  application,  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  expenditures  made 
by  such  State  agency  for  activities  designed 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  following  is  some  examples  of  such 
activities:  educational  planning  on  a  state- 
wide basis;  improved  collecting,  processing, 
analyzing  of  educational  data;  dissemina- 
tion of  information  relating  to  the  needs  of 
education  in  the  State;  programs  for  con- 
ducting or  cooperating  in  educational  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs;  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  quality  of  teacher 
preparation;  developing  the  competency  of 
individuals  who  serve  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies;  and  programs  to  provide 
leadership,  administrative,  or  specialist  serv- 
ices throughout  the  State. 

Subsection  (b)  prescribes  the  share  of  a 
State's  expenditures  for  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  an  approved  application  that 
the  United  States  will  bear  (referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  "Federal  share").  For  the 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  100  per- 
cent. Thereafter  the  Federal  share  for  any 
State  shall  be  100  percent  less  the  State  per- 
centage, except  that  (1)  the  Federal  share 
shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  66  percent  or 
less  than  50  percent,  and  (2)  the  Federal 
share  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  66  percent.  The  "State  per- 
centage" for  any  State  shall  be  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
percent  as  the  per  capita  income  of  that 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  income  of  all 
the  States  (excluding  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands). 
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Provision  is  made  in  this  subsection  for 
the  periods  in  which  the  Commissioner  shall 
promulgate  the  Federal  share  and  the  data 
which  he  shall  use  In  computing  such  Fed- 
eral share. 

Section    504.  Applications    for    grants    from 
apportioned  funds 

This  section  sets  out  the  determinations 
required  of  the  Commissioner  before  he  may 
approve  an  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
title.  He  must  determine  that  the  appli- 
cation— 

1.  Proposes  programs  and  activities  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  503(a)  and 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  leadership  re- 
sources of  the  applicant  and  its  ability  to 
effectively  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
State; 

2.  Satisfactorily  provides  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  Oi" 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds,  be  made  available  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  purposes  of  section  503(a); 

3.  Sets  forth  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  fimds;  and 

4.  provides  for  making  certain  reports 
and  for  keeping  certain  records. 

Section  505.  Special  project  grants 
This  section  authorizes  the  Conunissioner 
to  use  the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  under  section  501  to  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  ex- 
perimental projects  for  developing  State 
leadership  and  for  the  establishment  of 
special  services  which  will  help  solve  prob- 
lems common  to  State  educational  agencies. 

Section  506.  Payments 
Under  this  section  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  under  this  title 
either  in  advance,  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
or  in  installments  and  to  make  any  neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Section  507.  Interchange  of  personnel  with 
States 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  arrange  with  the  States  for 
the  interchange  of  personnel  between  the 
Office  of  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office")  and  the  States  for  work 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  aid 
the  Office  in  more  effectively  discharging  its 
responsibilities. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  local  educa- 
tional agencies  may  not  patricipate  in  this 
program. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  interchange  of  personnel  and 
limits  the  length  of  any  assignment  to  2 
years. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  detailed  provisions 
with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Office  or  from  the 
Office,  (2)  their  status  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  and 
(3)  related  personnel  problems. 

Section   508.  Administration   of  State  plans 

This  section  contains  the  notice  and  hear- 
ing requirements  which  the  Commissioner 
must  observe  in  acting  on  applications  sub- 
mitted under  section  504  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  can  suspend  a  State's  par- 
ticipation in  a  program  under  this  title. 

Subsection  (a)  calls  for  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  be  given 
a  State  before  the  Commissioner  can  disap- 
prove an  application. 

Under  subsection  (b)  the  Commissioner 
can  declare  a  State  ineligible  for  fiorther  par- 
ticipation in  a  program  under  this  title  If, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  hearing,  he  finds 
that  (1)  the  application  no  longer  complies 
with  section  504(a),  or  (2),  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  program  under  an  approved  ap- 


plication, there  is  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  section. 

Section  509.  Jiidicial  review 

This  section  provides  judicial  review  of 
the  Oommissloner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  initi^  approval  of  a  State's  applica- 
tion or  with  his  final  action  in  suspending 
the  participation  of  a  State  in  a  program 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Section  510.  Periodic  review  of  program  and 
laws 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point, within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Ctate  Departments  of  Education  which  shall 
be  concerned  with  reviewing  and  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  and  their 
administration,  and  (2)  other  acts  under 
which  State  educational  agencies  are  as- 
sisted in  administering  Federal  programs 
relating  to  education.  The  Council  is  to 
consist  of  12  persons,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  usable  provisions  with 
respect  to  compensation  and  travel  expenses 
are  made  applicable  to  the  members.  The 
maximum  compensation  will  be  $100  per 
day.  The  Council  is  to  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

TFTLE    VI GENER.\L     PROVISIONS 

Section  601.  Definitions 
This  section  contains  definitions  of  a 
number  of  terms  used  in  titles  II,  III,  and  V 
of  the  act.  The  term  "construction"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  the  erection  and  expansion  of 
existing  structures,  and  the  acquisition  and 
installation  of  equipment  therefor,  the  ac- 
quisition of  structures  not  owned  by  the 
agency  involved,  and  remodeling  of  existing 
buildings.  The  term  "elementary  school"  is 
defined  to  mean  a  day  or  residential  school 
which  provides  elementary  education.  The 
term  "local  educational  agency"  is  defined 
to  include  a  public  authority  legally  consti- 
tuted within  a  State  for  either  administra- 
tive control  or  direction  of,  or  to  perform 
a  service  function  for,  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  in  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  which  are  recognized  in  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  term  "State"  is  defined  to  include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  the  purposes  of  titles 
II  and  III,  it  includes  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  The  other  terms  which 
are  defined  in  this  section  are  given  meanings 
similar  to  those  given  them  in  prior  educa- 
tion legislation. 

Section  602.  Advisory  council 
This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  appoint 
an  advisory  council  of  10  members  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  him  with  respect  to 
his  functions  under  this  law.  Members  of 
the  advisory  council  will  be  compensated  on 
a  per  diem  basis.  Their  pay  may  not  exceed 
$100  a  day. 

Section  603.  Federal  administration 
This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
act,  or  any  act  amended  by  this  act,  except 
the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Education.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  utilize  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency  and 
of  any  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institu- 
tion, and  to  pay  for  such  services  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Section  604.  Federal  control  of  education 
prohibited 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  act  will  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize any  department,   agency,   officer,  or 


employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  admin- 
istration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational 
institution  or  school  system,  or  over  the 
selection  of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or 
other  printed  or  published  Instructional  ma- 
terials by  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

Section  605.  Limitation  on  payments  under 
this  act 
This  section  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
act  may  be  construed  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  any  payment  for  religious  worship  or 
instruction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  six  titles.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  bill  which  may  be  found 
on  pages  1  and  2  of  Report  No.  146. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY    OP   THE   BILL 

If  enacted,  H.R.  2362,  in  title  I,  would 
amend  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress — 

1.  By  adding  a  new  title  II  to  the  act  to 
provide  financial  assistance  In  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  education  of  children 
of  low-income  areas  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  which  shall  be  operative  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  For  each 
of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years  of  the  3- 
year  program  authorized  the  formula  shall 
be  that  as  established  by  law  hereafter  by 
the  Congress;  and 

2.  By  extension  of  the  present  Public  Law 
874   provisions    until   Jime   30,    1968. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  2362  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  er.ch  of 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants 
for  the  acquisition  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  the 
use  of  children  and  teachers  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
However,  the  program  would  be  funded  at 
$100  million  solely  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966.  Only  such  funds  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
as  may  be  hereafter  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  2362  authorizes  a  5-year 
program  for  making  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision  of 
vitally  needed  educational  services  not  avail- 
able in  a  sufficient  quantity  and  quality,  and 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  development 
and  establishment  of  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $100  million  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated. For  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"ntle  IV  of  H.R.  2362  would  amend  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954  by  author- 
izing the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  and  to  individuals, 
for  research,  surveys,  and  demon.strations  in 
the  field  of  education;  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  derived  from  educational  re- 
search; and  to  provide,  by  contracts  or 
jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  activities. 

Title  IV  would  also  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  regional 
facilities  for  educational  research  and  re- 
lated purposes.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $100  million,  in 
the  aggregate.  Is  authorized  for  the  purposes. 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  author- 
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i„tion  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
fnr  oavments  with  respect  to  projects  which 
Irill  have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner before  July  1,  1971. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  2362  would  authorize  tfce 
rommissioner  of  Education  to  carry  out  duk- 
inethe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a  prt)- 
eram  for  making  grants  to  stimulate  and 
assist  States  in  strengthening  the  leadership 
resources  of  their  State  educational  agencies, 
and  to  assist  those  agencies  In  the  establlsl^- 
ment  and  improvement  of  programs  to  iden- 
tify and  meet  the  educational  needs  of  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
this  title,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appra- 
nrlated  the  sum  of  $25  million  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1966;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  3  suq- 
ceeding  fiscal  years,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.  i 

Title  VI  of  H.R.  2362  contains  general  prc*- 
visions,  including  definitions  used  In  titles 
II,  III,  and  V  of  the  act;  authority  to  estab^ 
lish  an  Advisory  Council  of  10  members  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Commissioner 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  the  act; 
provisions  relating  to  the  delegation  of  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner;  provision^ 
relating  to  the  prohibition  of  Federal  conr 
trol  of  education;  and  provisions  placing 
certain  limitations  on  payments  under  the 
act. 

inXE  I — FINANCI/iL  ASSISTANCE   TO    LOCAL   EDtJ- 
CATIONAL    AGENCIES    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    CT 
CHILDREN  OF  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES  AND  EX- 
TENSION  OF   PUBLIC   LAW   874,   81ST   CONGREaS 
I.    THE    NEED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  basic  Ho 
the  whole  approach  of  title  I  is  the  req- 
ognition  of  the  special  educational  neec^s 
of  children  of  low-income  families.  Tes- 
timony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation left  no  doubt  of  the  harsh  effects 
of  poverty  upon  the  educational  oppof- 
tunities  of  the  child.  i 

Even  the  limited  opposition  which  hfes 
been  expressed  toward  this  title  has  nbt 
denied  the  need  for  special  programs  amd 
support  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  conclusion  is  clear  that  sple- 
cial  support  is  necessary  to  aid  the  lodal 
educational  agency  in  providing  the  ffic- 
tra  effort  which  is  needed  to  remove  ttie 
deprivation  of  the  educationally  de- 
prived child.  It  is  only  by  such  extra 
effort  that  these  children  can  be  pladed 
on  equal  basis  with  other  children  to 
benefit  from  our  educational  system  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

While  title  I  is  actually  an  ameiid- 
ment  to  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
it  represents  a  new  element  of  Fed^al 
concern.  The  original  Pubhc  Lawj874 
recognized  a  need  for  general  support 
of  certain  local  school  agencies  because 
of  the  impact  of  Federal  installations. 
This  new  title  recognizes  that  the  pm- 
pact  of  poverty  creates  the  need  for 
special  programs  and  approaches  in  the 
schools  to  overcome  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  the  social  conditions  resulting 
from  poverty.  It  further  recognizes  that 
the  local  educational  agencies  in  most 
cases  are  unable  to  adequately  finpnce 
these  special  programs  and  approafches 
and  provides  Federal  funds  for  this  tour- 
pose.  [ 

The  impact  of  poverty  in  its  various 
forms  is  a  matter  of  national  confcem. 
Its  effects  on  our  highly  mobile  popula- 
tion cannot  be  confined  to  partljcular 
areas,  nor  can  the  financial  burden  of 


programs  of  eradication  be  fairly  placed 
upon  individual  local  units.  There  is  no 
more  basic  a  factor  in  breaking  the  cir- 
cular chain  of  poverty  than  improved 
educational  opportunity.  To  do  this, 
however,  our  already  overburdened  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  need  the 
active  support  and  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

n.    ALLOCATIONS 

An  estimated  $1.06  billion  will  be  avail- 
able during  fiscal  yeai*  1966  under  this 
title  to  support  the  programs  for  the  edu- 
cationally deprived.  These  funds  will  be 
allocated  through  the  basic  grant  for- 
mula. Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1967  there 
will  be  additional  allocations  made 
through  special  incentive  grants. 

BASIC     GRANTS 

The  basic  grant  formula  is  a  combi- 
nation of  two  factors.  The  first  factor 
is  composed  of  the  number  of  children 
aged  5  through  17  in  families  with  in- 
comes less  than  $2,000  plus  the  number 
of  such  children  in  families  with  incomes 
of  $2,000  or  mme  from  payments  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  chUdren— AFDC.  The  $2,000 
family  income  poverty  level  was  selected 
because  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
represents  poverty  for  a  family  with  chil- 
dren wherever  it  occurs  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
are  levels  of  poverty  above  $2,C00  family 
income  which  could  be  justified  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  variable  second  fac- 
tor. Children  from  families  with  incomes 
of  S2,000  or  above  from  AFDC  payments 
are  included  because  the  support  of  these 
families  through  tax  supported  welfare 
payments  places  an  extra  fiscal  burden 
upon  the  community. 

the  second  factor  in  the  basic  grant 
formula  is  one-half  the  average  current 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  State  to  which  the 
allocation  is  made.  This  variable  factor 
has  a  number  of  advantages.  Since  the 
high  expenditure  States  tend  to  be  the 
high  cost  of  living  States,  the  higher 
payment  per  pupil  provides  an  equalized 
extra  support  for  the  deprived  children 
in  all  States.  It  costs  more  to  give  the 
same  relative  extra  attention  to  the  de- 
prived child  in  a  high  expenditure  State 
than  it  does  in  a  low  expenditure  State. 
The  variable  factor  also  compensates 
the  high  expenditm-e  States  for  the  con- 
siderable income-in-kind  found  in  low 
expenditure  States  with  a  larger  rm-al 
population.  Income-in-kind  is  less  com- 
mon in  the  high  expenditure  industrial 
States.  "Income-in-kind"  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census  definition  of 
income  so  that  the  rural  States  are 
favored  in  any  cash  income  definition  of 
poverty  by  having  larger  relative  num- 
bers of  persons  so  classified. 

Viewing  the  formula  as  a  whole,  it  can 
be  seen  that  it  represents  an  equitable 
basis  for  allocating  funds  to  aid  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  child.  The  two  parts 
of  the  formula  complement  and  rein- 
force each  other,  and  meet  the  basic 
criteria  for  such  a  formula:  First,  iden- 
tify a  broad  but  distinct  poverty  group; 
second,  be  applicable  uniformly  among 
the  States  and  local  units;  third,  be  ad- 


ministratively feasible;  and,  fourth,  be 
convertible  into  number  of  deprived 
children  at  a  desirable  geographical 
level  of  allocation. 

Data  on  the  number  of  children  aged  5 
through  17  from  low-income  families  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
from  the  records  of  the  1960  Census  of 
Population,  the  latest  available  figures, 
unless  later  special  census  figures  become 
available.  These  later  figures  will  be 
used  for  any  county  where  applicable. 
Data  on  AFDC  children  will  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable year  to  the  census  figures  used 
for  which  records  are  avaialble.  State 
educational  agencies  will  supply  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  figures 
on  the  current  expenditure  per  pupil. 
For  fiscal  year  1966  allocations,  this  cur- 
rent expenditure  data  will  be  for  the  1964 
fiscal  year. 

Allocations  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  the  county  or 
school  district  level  in  each  State,  which- 
ever is  feasible.    Where  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  coterminous  with  other  govern- 
mental jurisdictions,  data  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  Federal  level  for  such  direct 
allocations.    Eleven  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  can  be  considered  as 
essentially  State  or  county  unit  systems. 
In  addition,  the  New  England  States  gen- 
erally have  their  school  districts  coter- 
minous with  towns  and  cities.    Scattered 
units  in  other  States  may  also  be  coter- 
minous.   Where  the  allocation  is  made 
directly  to  the  school  district,  100  low- 
income  children  will  qualify  that  district 
to  submit  a  program.    There  is  a  saving 
clause  for  smaller  districts  which  pro- 
vides that  they  may  qualify  if  the  num- 
ber of  deprived  children  is  3  percent  of 
the  total  number  of   children  aged   5 
through  17  inclusive  in  that  district,  pro- 
vided there  are  at  least  10  such  children. 
Where  the  Commissioner  cannot  allo- 
cate to  the  school  district  level  because 
of  lack  of  data,  the  allocations  will  be 
made  to  the  county  level.    The  State 
educational  agency  is  then  required  to 
make  suballocations  within  the  county 
to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  locally 
available  data,  such  as  AFDC  rolls,  which 
will  correlate  highly  with  the  number  of 
low-income   children.    Under  this  sys- 
tem, a  county  must  have  100  low-Income 
children  to  qualify. 

SPECIAL    INCENTIVE    GRANTS 

For  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  addi- 
tional grants  will  be  available  for  school 
districts  participating  in  the  basic 
grants  to  the  extent  their  aggregate  per 
pupil  free  public  educational  expendi- 
tures— excluding  Federal  funds — from 
current  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1964-65 
exceeded,  for  1967,  105  percent  of  such 
expenditures  In  1963-64,  and  for  1968 
the  amount  will  be  that  in  excess  of  110 
percent  of  such  expenditures  for  1965-66 
over  1963-64.  Each  local  educational 
agency  so  qualifying  will  supply  the  ap- 
propriate verifiable  information  on 
expenditures. 

Only  the  basic  grants  will  be  available 
for  the  first  year,  and  the  following  table 
provides  an  estimate  of  allocations  by 
State.  The  allocation  which  Is  made  for 
any  fiscal  year,  whether  basic  or  special 
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incentive,  represents  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  for  which  a  local  educational 
agency  may  apply  through  the  State 
program  approval  procedure.  Funds 
will  be  available  only  for  approved  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  of  estimated  State 
allocations  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

rn.    APPROVAL    OF    PROGRAMS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  distribution  of  $1,060,082,973  '  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

Total 
estimated 
amounts 
United  States  and  outlying 

areas $1,  060,  082.  973 

50    States    and    District    of 

Columbia. 1.  038,  881,  314 

Alabama . 31.  738,  000 

Alaska 1.  430.  938 

Arizona— 9,  757,  481 

Arkansas 21,  095.  002 

California 73,  145,300 

Colorado j^  8,454,  110 

Connecticut 7,  175.  172 

Delaware 1,  966,  851 

Florida 27,896,230 

Georgia 34,  517,  871 

Hawaii 2.  127,  385 

Idaho 2,  311.  382 

Illinois 43,  360,  Stal 

Indiana 18.  772.  978 

Iowa — _  17.  325.  264 

Kansas 9.  752,  736 

Kentucky 28,  215, 150 

Louisiana 37.  904,  234 

Maine 3,  907, 197 

Maryland 14,356,074 

Massachusetts 13,  988,  754 

Michigan 32.  729.  320 

Minnesota 20,  876.  677 

Mississippi 28.  028.  704 

Missouri 26,  866,  755 

Montana 3.  750,  273 

Nebraska 6,  793, 169 

Nevada 658,184 

New  Hampshire 1.609,796 

New  Jersey 20,  196,  092 

New  Mexico— 8.931.560 

New  York : 91.893,253 

North  Carolina 48.556.000 

North  Dakota 5,069.610 

Ohio ■»  36,708,699 

Oklahoma 15,  596,  196 

Oregon 7.893,  807 

Pennsylvania 49,  519,  506 

Rhode  Island 3,746,500 

South  Carolina 25,519,  125 

South  Dakota 6,249,152 

Tennessee 31,  092,  525 

Texas 74,  580,  048 

Utah 2,  627,  783 

Vermont 1.  556,  327 

Virginia 29,  433.  775 

Washington 11.  275. 168 

West  Virginia 15.741,450 

Wisconsin 16,  078,  428 

Wyoming .»_  1,470,960 

District  of  Columbia 4,  633,  354 


American  Samoa,  Canal 
Zone.  Guam.  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands 


21,201,659 


12  percent  ($21,201,659)  reserved  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  outlying  areas,  which  are 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico.  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
this  title  the  State  educational  agency 
plays  a  major  role.  It  must  approve  all 
programs  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  aid  to  the  educationally  deprived 
child.  Before  a  State  may  participate  in 
the  programs  under  this  title  it  must 
submit  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner which  provides  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  it  will  only  approve  pro- 
grams of  local  educational  agencies  that 
meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  this  title, 
that  it  will  provide  necessary  fiscal  con- 
trol and  accounting  procedures,  and  that 
it  will  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  status  of  the  programs 
and  keep  such  records  as  are  necessary  to 
verify  their  correctness. 

The  criteria  which  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  must  apply  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  process  of  approv- 
ing their  programs  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  The  programs  must  be  directed 
toward  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  in  areas 
of  high  concentration.  Other  pupils  in 
schools  having  such  programs  may  bene- 
fit since  there  is  no  intent  to  label  the 
individual  child  as  deprived,  but  the 
main  focus  of  attention  is  to  be  on  the 
educationally  deprived  child. 

Second.  Approved  programs  must  be 
of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to 
give  reasonable  promise  of  success.  Joint 
programs  of  two  or  more  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Third.  Consistent  with  the  number  of 
educationally  deprived  children  enrolled 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  local  educational  agency  is 
to  make  provision  for  special  educational 
services  and  arrangements  such  as  dual 
enrollment,  educational  radio  and  televi- 
sion, and  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment,  in  which  such  children  can 
participate. 

Fourth.  Control  of  the  funds  and  title 
to  all  property  obtained  through  these 
funds  is  to  be  in  a  public  agency. 

Fifth.  Any  project  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  must  not  be  inconsistent 
with  overall  State  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities. 

Sixth.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  will  be 
made  at  least  annually. 

Seventh.  Adequate  records  will  be  kept 
by  the  local  educational  agency,  and  an 
annual  and  such  other  reports  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  need  to 
perform  its  duties  under  this  title  will 
be  made  to  that  State  agency. 

Eighth.  Where  there  is  in  operation- a 
community  action  program  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the 
programs  and  projects  will  be  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  responsible  for  the 
community  action  program. 

Ninth.  Effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating 
to  teachers  and  administrators  signifi- 
cant infoi-mation  derived  from  educa- 
tional research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  adopting  where  appropriate 
promising  educational  practices. 

The  State  educational  agency  must 
make  provisions  for  a  hearing  of  the 


local  educational  agency  before  disap- 
proving an  application  from  the  local 
agency.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  legis- 
lation  to  encourage  as  much  initiative  as 
possible  by  the  local  educational  agency 
Different  types  of  programs  can  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
local  community.  There  is  virtually  no 
limit  to  the  types  of  programs  which  can 
be  established  so  long  as  they  focus  on 
the  educationally  deprived  child  and 
show  some  promise  of  success.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  programs  is  illustrative,  but 
not  definitive,  of  the  types  of  programs 
which  might  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lists  of  possible  programs 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  children 
suggested  by  local  superintendents  in 
selected  States  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Possible  Programs  for  Edxjcationally  Dis- 
advantaged Children  Suggested  by  Local 
Superintendents  in  Selected  States 

educational  personnel 
Inservice  training  for  teachers. 
Additional   teaching   personnel   to   reduce 
class  size. 

Teacher  aids  and  instructional  secretaries. 
Supervisory  personnel   and  full-time  spe- 
cialists for  improvement  of  instruction  and 
to  provide  related  pupil  services. 
Team  tutoring. 

Provide  trained,  paid  leaders  for  science 
youth  clubs  and  educational  clubs. 

Exchange  programs  for  teachers  and  in- 
service  teacher  training. 

College-based  institutes  for  training  teach, 
ers  in  special  skills. 

Employment  of  consultants  for  improve- 
ment of  program. 

Program  to  train  teacher  aids. 

CURRICULUMS 

Supplementary    instructional    materials. 

Curriculum  Materials  Center  for  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Classes  for  talented  elementary  students. 

Special  classes  for  disturbed  and  socially 
maladjusted  children. 

Preschool  training  programs. 

Remedial  programs — especially  reading  and 
mathematics. 

Education  in  family  living  and  home  man- 
agement. 

Enrichment  programs  such  as  story  hours 
for  grades  1,  2,  and  3  on  Satiu-day  mornings 
and  during  summer. 

Programed  instruction. 

English  programs  for  non-English-speaking 
children. 

Special  audio- visuals  for  disadvantaged. 

related  educational  services 

Program  for  the  early  identification  and 
prevention  of  dropouts. 

Increased  guidance  services. 

Guidance  programs  for  pupils  and  families. 

School-Job  coordinators. 

Home  and  school  visitors  and/or  social 
workers. 

Early  Identification  of  gifted  among  dis- 
advantaged. 

Area  guidance  centers. 

FIANCIAL  and  OTHER  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

Supplemental  health  and  food  services. 

School  health,  psychiatric,  and  psychologi- 
cal services. 

Provision  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  books 
where  necessary. 

Financial  assistance  to  needy  high  school 

pupils. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Special  laboratories. 

School    plant    Improvement 
school  science  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  cafeteries. 

Equip  elementary  classrooms  for 
and  radio  instruction. 

Purchase  of  musical  recordings  of  classical 
nature,  and   recordings   of   poems   and 
dresses. 

Mobile  learning  centers. 

summer    programs    and     physical     EDUCATJION 
AND  RECREATION 

Educational  camps. 

College  coaching  classes. 

Expansion  of  recreation  to  include  phy^cal 
education,  health,  and  hygiene.  \ 

Arts  and  crafts  programs  during  summer 
vacation. 

Summer  school  and  day  camp. 

Summer  programs  for  development  of 
language    skills    growing    out    of    activiies. 

Community  centers  for  organized  reci'ea- 
tion,  hobbies,  and   special   interests. 

Pull  day  summer  school. 

Shop  and  library  facilities  available  ajfter 
regular  school  hours. 

Informal  play-group  program  with  young 
children.  J 

Sports   and    other    activities    designe<:|   to 
Improve  physical  fitness  and  develop  spc|rts 
manshlp. 

VOCATIONAL  OR  OCCUPATIONAL 

Occupational  training  classes. 

Work  experience  programs. 

On-the-job  training  for  high  school 
students.  j 

Program  for  unemployed,  out-of-scfcool 
youth,  between  the  ages  16  and  21. 

Extended  operation  of  youth  organiza- 
tions—Future  Farmers,  Business  Leaders, 
Homemakers,  Nurses,  etc. 


LIBRARIES  AND  CULTURAL  ENRICHMENTj 

Field  trips  for  cultural  and  educatlona(l  de- 
velopment. I 

Expansion  of  libraries  in  major  disciplines. 

Scheduling  of  concerts,  dramas,  andj  lec- 
tures; mobile  art  exhibits  and  librariesJ 

Saturday  morning  special  opport^nity 
classes.  ( 

Bookmobiles — home  oriented. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Afterschool  study  centers. 

Preschool  pupil  transportation. 

Pupil  exchange  programs  (semester,)  year, 
summer ) . 

Residential  schools  in  demonstration 
areas. 

IV,    PAYMENT   OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
title  I  funds  will  be  paid  from  time  to 
time  and  in  advance  to  the  Stats  edu- 
cational agency,  which  agency,  \»ill  in 
turn  pay  to  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies sums  to  which  they  are  entitled  for 
approved  programs.  It  is  intended  that 
funds  be  made  available,  as  needed,  to 
the  local  educational  agencies  s©  that 
the  least  financial  burden  possible  will 
be  placed  on  these  agencies. 

To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  for 
the  State  administration  of  this  title  in- 
cluding evaluation  of  local  programs, 
each  State  educational  agency  is  en- 
titled to  an  amount  up  to  not  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  of  the  amount  of 
the  basic  grants  paid  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Payments  naay  be 
made  in  advance  to  the  States  far  these 
administrative  expenses. 

Certain  limitations  are  placed  under 
this  title  on  the  payment  of  funds. 
During  the  first  year,  fiscal  1966,  no  local 
educational   agency   may   receive   pay- 


ments for  title  I  programs  of  more  than 
30  percent  of  its  regular  budgeted  cur- 
rent expenditures  for  that  year.  This 
will  require  the  submission  of  estimated 
current  expenditures  by  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  during  the  first  year  as  a 
part  of  the  approval  process,  so  that  the 
limitation  can  be  observed.  This  limita- 
tion is  designed  to  assure  prudent  ex- 
penditure. It  is  unlikely  that  any  local 
educational  agency  could  absorb  a 
larger  increase  in  its  budget. 

No  payments  can  be  made  to  a  State 
that  penalizes  a  local  educational  agency 
through  reduced  State  educational  aid 
because  of  moneys  received  under  this 
title.  The  money  under  this  title  is  not 
to  be  used  to  replace  State  money. 

There  is  a  further  provision  that  the 
combined  fiscal  effort  of  the  State  and 
the  local  educational  agency  must  be 
maintained  if  any  payments  are  to  be 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency. 
These  programs  are  to  represent  an 
extra  effort,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
if  the  local  unit  at  least  maintains  its 
current  fiscal  efforts.  Current  fiscal 
effort  is  defined  as  being  based  on  fiscal 
year  1964,  the  last  year  for  which  data 
could  be  obtained  in  time  to  administer 
the  law.  The  State  educational  agency 
will  make  the  determination  of  effort 
under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

In  the  case  of  an  insufficient  appro- 
priation during  fiscal  year  1966,  pay- 
ments for  approved  programs  to  the 
local  educational  agencies  will  be  re- 
duced proportionately.  Since  Congress 
will  be  reviewing  the  foimula  and  pay- 
ments for  fiscal  years  after  1966  no 
further  limitation  was  applied. 

I  stress  the  point  that,  so  far  as  the 
operation  of  most  of  the  bill  is  concerned, 
it  is  an  authorization  for  1  year,  and  we 
shall  be  back  next  year  for  consideration 
of  further  authorizations  and  for  con- 
sideration of  any  proposed  changes  that 
a  year's  experience  may  seem  to  justify. 

Wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed on  construction  projects  assisted 
by  this  title  must  be  paid  prevailing 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Ba- 
con Act,  as  amended. 

Finally,  if  a  State  fails  to  comply  with 
any  of  its  assurances  under  this  title,  all 
payments  may  be  withheld  or  if  the  vio- 
lation involves  specified  local  educational 
agencies,  payments  to  those  agencies  may 
be  withheld  by  the  Commissioner  until 
the  situation  is  corrected.  In  the  event 
that  a  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Com- 
missioner's final  action  under  withhold- 
ing or  the  approval  of  its  assurances,  it 
may  take  its  case  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  in  the  circuit  in  which  it  is 
located. 

V.    NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

There  is  created  under  title  I  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  com- 
posed of  12  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Council  is  directed  to  review  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding the  effectiveness  of  the  programs, 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. An  annual  report  to  the 
President  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year  is  required.  This  re- 
port will  be  transmitted  by  the  President 


along  with  his  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress. Staff  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  Council  will  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
at  the  request  of  the  President. 

VI.     EXTENSION    OF    PU3LIC    LAW    874 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress, is  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1968  to  bring  it  into  confoi-mity  with  the 
new  title. 

TITLE  II.  SCHOOL  LIBEART  RESOURCES,  TEXT- 
BOOKS,   AND   OTHER    INSTRUCTIONAL    MATERIALS 

Testimony  on  this  title  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  convincing 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
library  materials  and  staff,  and  the  value 
of  up-to-date  textbooks  in  supporting 
the  educational  program  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  show  me  a  school 
without  a  library ;  or  a  school  with  an  in- 
adequate library;  or,  a  school  with  a  li- 
brary that  does  not  meet  recognized 
minimum  library  standards :  I  shall  show 
you  a  school  that  to  a  surprising  degree 
is  cheating  the  pupils  in  that  school  out 
of  the  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  education 
grows  out  of  a  seedbed  of  books.  Unless 
we  can  instill  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schoolchildren  of  our  country  a 
love  for  books  and  an  impelling  desire  to 
read  them,  we  shall  have  little  hope  of 
developing  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible their  intellectual  potential. 

As  the  Senate  has  heard  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  say  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  and  in  committee, 
we  have  a  great  moral  obligation  in  our 
time,  to  stop  the  wasting  of  the  intellec- 
tual potential  of  tens  upon  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  and  girls.  We 
cannot  possibly  justify  such  a  course  of 
action  from  the  standpoint  of  our  do- 
mestic welfare  and  our  foreign  policy 
welfare. 

That  is  why,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  education 
legislation,  and  on  which  I  have  the 
great  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  also  in 
my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  heard  to  say,  and  I  repeat 
now,  that  if  I  had  to  name  the  five  most 
important  domestic  issues  which  face 
the  people  of  our  country,  I  would  name 
the  education  crisis  high  on  that  list.  If 
I  had  to  name  the  five  most  important 
foreign  policy  issues  that  face  our  Re- 
public, I  would  name  the  education  cri- 
sis on  that  list. 

One's  first  reaction  might  be,  "Why 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Ust  edu- 
cation in  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy 
issues?" 

I  shall  tell  the  Senate  why.  As  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  before — and  repeat 
again  today — we  cannot  keep  ahead  of 
Russia  and  China  in  manpower,  but  we 
had  better  keep  ahead  of  both  of  them 
in  brainpower.  We  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  security 
weapon  we  have  is  the  potential  brain- 
power of  the  youth  of  this  coimtry.  I 
consider  it  more  important  to  our  secu- 
rity that  we  develop  this  potential  brain- 
power than  that  we  develop  hydrogen 
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bombs.  So  far  as  the  impact  on  the 
world  cf  the  future  is  concerned,  the 
maximum  development  of  the  potential 
brainpower  of  our  youth  will  have  great- 
er impact  than  the  development  of  a  new 
type  of  hydrogen  bomb. 

To  put  it  that  way,  Mr.  President,  as 
some  may  say,  is  to  put  it  in  a  sort  of 
broad  brush-stroke  painting;  but  it  is 
the  painting  of  a  crisis  that  we  need  to 
look  at.  As  I  explain  H.R.  2362,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  are  dealing  today 
with  a  measure  which  has  special  pur- 
poses, not  general  purposes.  The  legis- 
lation is  not  a  general  aid  to  education 
bill:  it  is  a  special  aid  bill  for  a  special 
group  of  American  boys  and  girls  known 
as  our  educationally  deprived  children, 
many  of  whom  come  from  our  economi- 
cally deprived  families.  The  voluminous 
record  made  before  my  subcommittee, 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator, 
consisting  of  six  volumes,  contains  the 
testimony,  the  data  and  the  evidence 
presented  by  witnesses  and  groups  who 
were  well  qualified  to  advise  us  about  the 
crisis  to  which  I  have  alluded. 


In  behalf  of  all  members  of  my  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  that  committee 
table.  I  speak  with  great  pride,  and  I 
also  speak  with  an  expression  of  great 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  this  country 
who  came  to  Washington  and  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  compile  these  six  vol- 
umes of  supporting  evidence  behind  the 
bill. 

The  record  shows  their  testimony  con- 
cerning title  II,  dealing  with  books, 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  our  get- 
ting books  into  the  hands  of  deprived 
boys  and  girls.  The  testimony  shows  that 
in  some  of  these  deprived  areas  and 
homes  there  is  hardly  a  book,  and  the 
nature  and  the  quality  of  the  books  that 
are  in  many  of  such  homes  are  not  the 
books  that  will  be  very  helpful  in  devel- 
oping the  educational  processes  so  need- 
ed by  the  deprived  youngsters  in  those 
homes. 

Repeatedly  in  those  hearings,  the 
school  libraiT  was  described  as  a  learn- 
ing area  where  students  are  spending  an 
increasing  number  of  hours  of  their 
schoolday  learning  and  absorbing  knowl- 


edge at  their  own  rate  of  progress.  Re. 
search  in  the  field  of  school  library  de- 
velopment has  provided  clear  evidence 
that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
student  achievement  and  quality  of  ij. 
brary  programs.  In  spite  of  the  recog. 
nized  importance  of  school  libraries,  the 
latest  available  data  show  that  more  than 
53  percent  of  our  public  schools  do  not 
have  them.  Most  deficient  in  library 
service  are  elementary  schools  of  which 
69  percent  remain  without  this  service. 
More  important  than  these  percentages 
are  the  number  of  schoolchildren  af- 
fected. There  are  more  than  10  million 
public  elementai-y  and  secondaiy  pupils 
who  do  not  have  access  to  the  resources 
of  a  school  libraiy.  In  addition,  there 
are  nearly  2  million  pupils  in  over  6,200 
nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  without  school  libraries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
summarizing  these  conclusions  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUoW'S : 


Public  schools  with  and  icilhout  school  libraries,  1960-61 

Educational  level 

Total 

number 

of 
schools 

With  libraries 
Number  1  Percent 

Without 
Number 

libraries 
Percent 

r.S. total 

'  102.  487 

47.  540 

46.3 

54. 941 

Kl.l 

Element. ir>- oaly 

Junior  lii?!i  only 

Hieh  school,  or  senior  hieh.  only. 

Junior-senior  high,  only 

Coml'ined  elementary' and  sec- 
ondarv  school  plant 

75, 773 
5.705 
9.017 
3.795 

S,  197 

23.679 
4.934 

8.  502 
3.678 

6. 7.53 

31.2 
86.4 
94.2 
96.9 

S2.3 

52. 094 
771 
515 
117 

1.444 

68.8 

13.6 

5.S 

3.1 

17.7 

Xonpublic  schools  icith  and  trithout  school  lihraric.i,  l!)6:i 


Total 

number  of 

schools 

With  libraries 

Without  libraries 

Educational  level 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

1 

Per- 
cent 

U.S.  total 

14,020 

7.764 

55.4 

6,256 

44.6 

Elementary 

Secondary 

10,105 
1.860 
2.023 

4.414 

1,748 
1,588 

43.7 
94.0 
78.5 

5,691 
112 

56.3 

Combined  elementary-secondary. 

435      21.5 

Public  school  pupils  with  and  without  school  libraries,  1960-61 


Educational  level 

Total 
number 
of  school 

pupils 

With  school 
libraries 

Without  school 
libraries 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

r.S.  total 

high, 
and 

35.952,711 

25,300,243 

70.3 

1, 6.52, 468 

29.6 

Elementary,  only 

Junior  high,  only 

High  school,  or  senior 
only 

Junior-senior  high,  only.. 
Combined     elementary 
secondary  school  plant. 

21,063.893 
3.829,992 

5, 577,  .572 
2,192,884 

2,388,370 

ll,20»i.912 
3,623,875 

5, 437, 191 
2,158,511 

2.873,754 

53.2 
94.6 

97.4 
98.4 

87.3 

9, 8.56. 981 
206. 117 

140,  381 
34. 373 

414, 616 

46.8 
5.4 

2.5 
1.6 

12.6 

Nonpublic  school  pupils  with  and  without  school  libraries,  1963 


Educational  level 

Total 

number  of 

school 

pupils 

With  .school 
libraries 

Without  school 
libraries 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

U.S.  total...- 

5,116,411 

3,213.577 

62.8 

1,902.834 

37.2 

Elementary 

Secondary.   .     .  

3.465,712 
776,  007 
874,553 

1.721.  ail 

743.678 
748.721 

49.7 
95.8 
85.6 

1.744.661 

32, 329 

125.832 

5a3 
42 

Combined  elementary-secondary. 

14.4 

Source:  Statistics  of  Public  School  Libraries,  1960-61.  Pt.  1.  Basic  Tables.  Mary 
Helen  .\Iahar  and  Doris  C.  HoUadav.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1964. 


Source:  National  Inventory  of  School  Facilities  and  Persoimel,  Spring  1962.  George 
J.  Collins,  and  others.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  PMucation, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1964. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  schools 
which  do  not  have  libraries  are  all  too 
often  stocked  with  obsolete  materials 
which  are,  in  effect,  a  detriment  to  learn- 
ing. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  from 
where  I  am  now  speaking  for  evidence, 
on  the  spot,  of  the  observation  I  have 
just  made.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  deprived  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  books — good  books,  books 
and  library  resources  that  the  teaching 
staff  find  helpful  as  instruments  to  use 
in  the  educational  process. 

As  one  librarian  testified,  as  appears 
at  page  3059  of  the  hearings: 

The  lives  and  future  of  culturally  deprived 
children  can  be  greatly  enriched  by  daily 
contact  with  a  wealth  of  good  books  to  open 
windows  on  the  world  and  to  inspire  them  to 
a  better  way  of  life.  Their  educational  pro- 
gram wUl  be  more  dynamic  when  they  have 


^ 


access  to  a  large  stock  of  instructional  ma- 
terials and  to  superior  school  libraries,  ad- 
ministered by  professional  school  librarians. 
Schools  and  public  libraries  over  the  years 
have  helped  to  stimulate  and  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  slum  areas  who 
would  otherwise  rarely  come  in  contact  with 
the  joy  and  challenge  of  good  books.  The 
vicarious  experiences  they  glean  from  the 
pages  of  good  literature  can  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  them  educationally,  vocationally,  and 
spiritually.  I  need  to  add  nothing  more  to 
what  Miss  McJenkin  has  said,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  this: 

Last  summer,  while  teaching  at  Columbia 
University  this  past  summer,  I  had  school 
librarians  from  Harlem  and  other  under- 
privileged areas  in  my  class.  I  wish  you 
could  hear  their  account  of  the  meager  ma- 
terials with  which  they  have  to  work.  But 
better  still,  I  wish  you  could  have  felt  their 
dedication  and  the  enthusiasm  they  have  for 
their  work.  Two  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  Mount  Royal  Ele- 


mentary School  in  an  underprivileged  section 
of  Baltimore.  Here  a  fine  school  program 
and  excellent  library  service  produces  a  very 
different  picture  and  one  we  want  to  see 
emulated  In  all  metropolitan  areas  where 
poverty  exists. 

The  growing  need  for  school  library 
resources  has  been  vividly  illustrated  by 
testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. He  called  attention  to  a  forth- 
coming study  which  estimates  a  volume 
gap  of  more  than  200  million  volumes  for 
public  and  more  than  60  million  volumes 
for  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  terms  of  dollar  expendi- 
tures, more  than  $900  million  would  be 
required  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

Considerable  evidence  also  pointed  to 
the  need  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  textbooks  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials.    In  too  many  schools, 
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history  textbooks  are  in  use  tHat  end 
with  World  War  I,  and  physics  texts  are 
being  studied  in  this  space  age  With  no 
information  on  atomic  developnients. 

Annual  funds  expended  for  textbooks 
vary  from  as  low  as  $4.76  per  student  in 
one  State  to  $12.32  in  another.  Text- 
books are  still  not  free  to  all  students  in 
many  schools,  including  high  schools  in 
one-fourth  of  the  school  systems  in  128 
of  our  largest  cities.  Some  families  may 
have  to  expend  $15  to  $20  per  child  for 
school  textbooks. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  testi- 
fied: 

children  in  families  unable  to  support  this 
extra  burden  are  often  turned  from^^he  halls 
of  the  school  to  the  alleys  of  the  slutns.  We 
cannot  afford  this  loss. 

This  committee  concludes,  as  kiid  the 
President :  | 

The  cost  of  purchasing  textbooks  at  in- 
creasing prices  puts  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  education — an  obstacle  that  (can  and 
must  be  eliminated. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBI^RY  RE- 
SOURCES, TEXTBOOKS,  AND  OTHER  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS  ' 

Title  II  of  this  bill  would  authorize 
allotments  of  $98  million  to  States  for 
the  purchase  of  library  material  and 
textbooks.  Up  to  $2  million  is  set  aside 
for  the  same  program  in  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  estimated 
distribution  of  $100  million  for  school 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  in- 
structional materials  under  title  II,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  w-as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Estimated  distribution  of  $100,000,000,' 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
instructional  materials  under  title  II,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  fiscal  year  1966 

Estimated 
^■mounts 
United  States  and  out- 
lying areas $100,000,000 

50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 9^,000,000 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota : 


Estimated  distribution  of  $100,000,000,^ 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
instructi07ial  materials  under  title  II,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  fiscal  year  1966 — Continued 

Estimated 
amounts 

$1,218,307 

2,309,246 

382,828 

775,144 

211,763 

336,232 

3,233.812 

590,702 

8,293,725 

2,435,404 

347,300 

5.406,689 

1.266.877 

975.757 

5,908.219 

427.974 

1,320,035 

386,888 

1,826.346 

5,345,745 

587,662 

208,027 

2,095,347 

1,591,758 

924,800 

2,278,827 

187,468 

345.817 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

New  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


1,734,277 

118,854 

815,  164 

937,854 

i.  308,  483 

1,065,929 

1,392,995 

256,903 

t,  604,  055 

8, 174,  706 

391, 124 

370. 581 

B,  361.  699 

8,  528,  237 

1,483,765 

1,  146,  723 

1,549,486 

1,922,905 

525,  829 

1,  809,  594 

2,  622,  125 
4,671,827 
1,988,186 


American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific 2,000,000 

1 2  percent  ($2,000,000)  reserved  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  outlying  areas. 

ADMINISTRATION     OP     PROGRAM     BY      STATE 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  States 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  provisions 
of  title  II  would  have  to  submit  State 
plans  and  designate  a  State  agency  to 
administer  the  approved  plans.  It  is  in- 
tended that  wherever  possible  the  State 
educational  agency  would  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

The  plan  would  develop  a  program  for 
the  acquisition  of  library  resources — in- 
cluding precataloged  library  resources — 
textbooks,  audiovisual  materials,  and 
other  printed  and  published  materials  for 
use  of  children  and  teachers  in  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

During  the  first  year,  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  would  be  available 
from  the  State  grant  up  to  5  percent  of 
the  State  allotment.  For  the  following 
years,  up  to  3  percent  of  the  State  allot- 
ment would  be  available. 

In  making  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials  avail- 
able to  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents who  were  not  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  the  State  agency  would  be  re- 
quired, by  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  to 
so  administer  the  program  as  to  conform 
to  State  law.  To  insure  that  the  funds 
expended  will  not  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  institution  the  following 
provisions  were  made: 

First.  Library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials  are  to 
be  made  available  to  children  and  teach- 
ers and  not  to  institutions. 

Second.  Such  materials  are  made 
available  on  a  loan  basis  only. 


Third.  Public  authority  must  retain 
title  and  administrative  control  over  such 
materials. 

Fourth.  Such  material  must  be  ap- 
proved for  use  by  public  school  authority 
in  the  State.  y 

Fifth.  Books  and  material  must  notr 
supplant  those  being  provided  to  children 
but  must  supplement  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials to  assure  that  the  expenditures  will 
furnish  increased  opportunities  for 
learning.  The  State  should  also  assure 
that  the  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  will  not  be  used  to  sup- 
plant or  duplicate,  inappropriately,  func- 
tions of  the  public  library  system  of  the 
State. 

Assurance  must  be  given  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  plans  that  library 
resources,  textbooks  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  will  be  made  available 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  elementary 
and  secondary  schoolchildren  and 
teachers. 

The  materials  to  be  purchased  under 
title  II  will  be  those  approved  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  by  the  public  State 
agency  with  the  authority  to  prescribe 
such  materials.  The  operation  of  title 
n  would  not  differ  from  the  conduct  of 
public  library  programs  which  on  a  loan 
basis  make  library  materials  available 
to  public  and  private  school  students. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  denial  of  bene- 
fits to  children  in  any  State  in  which  a 
strict  prohibition  is  encountered,  section 
204  of  title  II  authorizes  the  Commission- 
er to  arrange  for  the  provision  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  instructional  mate- 
rials for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers in  such  States.  In  the  latter  event, 
only  those  materials  which  have  been 
approved  for  use  in  public  schools  may 
be  made  available. 

TITLE    III    OF    H.R.    2362 

Title  III  provides  authority  to  attack 
two  problems  which  have  long  adversely 
affected  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  title  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  establish  a  program  which  would 
award  grants  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  provision  of  vitally  needed  supple- 
mentary educational  services  and  to 
stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provisions  of 
exemplary  educational  programs  to  serve 
as  models  for  regular  school  programs. 
Many  school  authorities  have  reported 
over  and  over  again  that  there  are  vital 
services  that  they  could  render  to 
teachers  and  students,  but  which  they 
are  prevented  from  doing  because  of  in- 
adequate funds.  Other  school  people 
have  questioned  whether  a  local  or  State 
educational  agency  ought  to  assume  the 
financial  burden  of  creating  exemplary 
educational  programs  which  benefits 
and  serves  the  entire  Nation.  The  pro- 
gram authorized  by  title  III  would  help 
to  meet  both  these  needs. 

Grants  would  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  a  "local  educational  agen- 
cy" or  group  of  such  agencies  on  appli- 
cation to  him.  The  term  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  means  any  public  author- 
ity legally  constituted  within  a  State  for 
either  administrative  control  or  direc- 
tion of ,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
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for.  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  This  term  assumes  the  broadest 
meaning  possible  to  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility  and  efficiency  in  the  or- 
ganization of  programs;  to  provide  for 
the  variety  of  organizational  structures 
in  the  education  systems  of  our  Nation; 
and  to  take  into  consideration  the  con- 
tributions that  can  be. made  by  various 
levels  in  the  educational  organization 
structure. 

The  Commissioner,  in  approving  ap- 
plications, must  take  into  account  such 
things  as  the  effectiveness  of  adminis- 
trative provisions  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  within  each  State  con- 
sidering such  criteria  as  the  size  and 
population  of  the  State,  the  distribution 
of  population  within  the  State,  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  the  local  educational 
agency  to  finance  such  sei-vices,  and  the 
need  for  such  a  service  or  exemplary  pro- 
gram. Money  authorized  under  the  pro- 
gram is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  which  provides  a  flat  grant  of 
$200,000  to  each  State  and  then  divides 
the  remainder  of  the  money  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  States  relative  school-age 
population  and  the  other  of  which  is  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  the  States  rela- 
tive total  population.  For  the  first  fiscal 
year  the  money  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States  and  the  territories  according  to 
the  following  table: 

Estimated  distribution  of  $100.000.000 »  for 
suppleme7ital  education  sennces  tcv.der  title 
III.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year  1966 

Total  estimated 
amount 
United  States  and  outly- 
ing   areas $100,000,000 


50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Alabama : 

Alaska 

Arizona :. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho-- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts i 

Michigan 

Minnesota-- 

Mississippi 

Missouri .. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma .-. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


98 

000 

000 

1 

843 

542 

318 

293 

935 

099 

1 

098 

100 

8 

239 

821 

1 

107 

310 

1 

432 

727 

425 

115 

2 

702 

679 

2 

229 

496 

530 

441 

536 

393 

4 

929 

120 

2 

451. 

748 

1 

487 

761 

1 

230 

857 

1 

687 

506 

1 

878 

224 

659 

025 

1 

779. 

430 

2 

581 

226 

4 

051. 

798 

1 

863. 

225 

1 

338 

36b 

2 

188 

807 

537, 

823 

879. 

119 

377. 

415 

495. 

293 

3. 

150. 

198 

698. 

347 

8. 

010. 

486 

2, 

507. 

564 

512. 

900 

4. 

912. 

452 

1. 

322. 

315 

1. 

067. 

258 

5. 

392. 

267 

Estimated  distribution  of  $100,000,000  ■  for 
supplemental  education  services  under  title 
III.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  fiscal  year  1966 — Continued 

Total  estimated 
amount 

Rhode  Island . $600,568 

South  Carolina -.- -         1.449.458 

South  Dakota--- 541.281 

Tennessee 1.  965.  556 

Texas - „.         5.  083.  486 

Utah 690.  284 

Vermont 390.  283 

Virginia 2.  215.  361 

Washington 1.  588.  747 

West  Virginia 1.070.069 

Wisconsin 2.  118,449 

Wyoming 363.035 

District  of  Columbia 533,880 


American  Samoa.  Guam,  Puer- 
to Rico.  Virgin  Islands, 
Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific - 2.000.000 

'  2  percent  (S2. 000.000)  reserved  for  distri- 
bution to  the  outlying  areas.  Basic  allotment 
of  $200,000  for  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  the  balance  distributed  'i 
($43,900,000)  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
5-to-17  population  as  of  July  1.  1963.  and  ''-, 
($43,900,000)  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
total  resident  population  as  of  July  1.  1963. 

I  point  out  again  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  an  authorization  for  1  year. 

Responsibility  for  conducting  the  en- 
tire program  is  distributed  between  local 
educational  agencies.  State  educational 
agencies,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Local  education  agencies  submit 
their  applications  directly  to  the  Com- 
missioner, but  he  in  turn  may  approve 
and  fund  applications  only  if  they  have 
first  been  submitted  to  State  deoart- 
ments  of  education  for  review  and  rec- 
ommendation. Local  and  State  initia- 
tive and  responsibility  is  preserved  under 
this  arrangement  where  applications 
and  programs  arise  from  local  planning 
in  response  to  local  needs  and  desires. 
The  committee  hopes  that  chief  State 
school  officers  will  a.ssist  local  education- 
al agencies  to  develop  programs  which 
best  serve  the  advance  of  education  with- 
in the  State.  By  providing  assistance 
through  statewide  planning,  wasteful 
overlap  and  duplication  can  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  bright  features  of  this  title 
is  the  emphasis  that  will  be  placed  on 
innovation  in  the  development  of  sup- 
plementary educational  service  pro- 
grams. Stimulation  and  assistance  in 
the  development  of  exemplary  programs 
is  .just  one  innovative  aspect.  A  second 
just  as  important  point  lies  in  the  provi- 
sion that  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  planning  and  administration  of  serv- 
ices must  involve  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  cultural  and  educational 
resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  This 
provision  provides  impetus  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  extend  areas  of  co- 
operation beyond  their  own  institutional 
structures  in  order  to  make  use  of  ap- 
propriate resources  and  talent  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  supplemen- 
tary and  exemplary  educational  pro- 
grams. The  intention  here  is  to  provide 
for  further  cooperation  among  local 
school  districts,  State  departments  of 
education,  noneducational  governmen- 
tal agencies  at  local.  State,  and  National 
levels,  colleges  and  universities,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations.    In  addi- 


tion, efforts  should  be  made  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  private  research,  industry, 
business,  and  other  professional  and 
civic  groups. 

In  addition  to  determining  that  local 
educational  agencies  have  involvec  the 
best  educational  and  cultural  resources 
in  the  area,  the  Commissioner  must  also 
ascertain  that  provision  has  been  made 
to  serve  all  appropriate  children  and 
adults  in  some  cases  in  the  area.  This 
title  is  not  intended  to  be  used  to  support 
instruction  in  private  institutions,  nor  is 
it  the  intent  to  pay  teachers  in  private 
schools  through  programs  under  this 
title.  Nothing  under  this  title  is  to  ac- 
crue to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  any 
private  schools.  It  is  intended,  however, 
that  local  educational  agencies  should 
have  a  broad  range  of  choice  as  to  the 
types  of  programs  they  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  create. 

Local  educational  agencies  are  pre- 
cluded from  using  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  title  to  replace  funds  already 
being  spent  by  such  agencies.  Further, 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  section  305(a)  for 
the  Commissioner  to  necessarily  pay  all 
costs,  particularly  where  there  are  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  available.  Pay- 
ments will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
terms  of  approved  applications. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  creation  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Supplemental? 
Educational  Centers  and  Services  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner  and  eight 
others.  They  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  disposition  of  each  appli- 
cation received  under  the  program  on 
policy  questions  that  arise,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  regulations  and  evalua- 
tive criteria. 

Considerable  latitude  is  left  to  the  local 
educational  agency  in  determining  the 
substance  and  development  of  programs 
under  this  title.  Funds  are  authorized 
for  planning  grants  and  for  pilot  proj- 
ects of  supplementary  services  or  ex- 
emplary programs.  Supplementary  pro- 
grams are  possible  in  the  whole  range  of 
pupil  personnel  services  such  as  guidance, 
testing,  remedial  instruction,  and  in 
school  health.  Comprehensive  academic 
services  and  vocational  guidance  for  con- 
tinuing adult  education  is  a  possible  area 
of  concentration.  The  title  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  developing 
exemplary  educational  programs  to  serve 
as  models  for  existing  school  programs. 
Grants  could  be  awarded  for  supplemen- 
tary programs  in  humanities  and  the 
arts.  Applications  may  be  received  for 
services  in  the  area  of  specialized  in- 
struction for  advanced  subjects  or  sub- 
jects not  already  included  in  the  school 
program  or  v/hich  can  better  be  provided 
on  a  centralized  basis.  Modern  educa- 
tional equipment  and  specially  qualified 
instructional  personnel  could  also  be 
provided  under  the  terms  of  this  title. 
Educational  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams could  be  developed,  produced,  and 
transmitted.  Special  services  for  persons 
in  rural  areas  or  who  are  otherwise  iso- 
lated from  normal  educational  oppor- 
tunities could  also  be  developed.  Instruc- 
tional materials  centers  could  be  created 
to  provide  teachers  with  a  wide  variety 
of  resources  to  use  in  school  programs. 
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In  sum,  virtually  any  service  that  sup- 
dements  the  existing  school  program  or 
that  provides  an  exemplary  educational 
program  could  be  supported  under  this 

^The  bill  authorizes  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  Authorizations  lor  the 
succeeding  4  years  of  the  5 -year  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  prescribed  "by  the 
congress.  The  allocation  formula  and 
a  special  provision  authorizing  the  Com- 
missioner to  reserve  up  to  2  percent 
of  the  funds  for  apportionment  »mong 
tlie  territories  assures  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  across  the  Nation  and 
the  territories. 

The  concept  of  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  is  an  innovation  in  edu- 
cation in  this  Nation.  The  committee 
would  emphasize  the  need  for  programs 
with  enough  flexibility  to  permit  the 
broad  and  varied  use  of  many  different 
kinds  of  innovative  practices,  institu- 
tions, and  educational  programs 

TITLE     IV    OF     H.R.     2362 

I  shall  speak  a  word  now  about  title  IV 
of  H.R.  2362.    What  about  its  purpose? 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  would  amend 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  83-531  >  to  provide  new  and 
expaftdcd  programs  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  training  to  promote  quality 
education  in  all  schools  of  this  Nfetion. 
This  title  would  authorize  the  training  of 
research  personnel  and  the  improved  dis- 
semination of  educational  research  and 
development.  Authorization  would  also 
be  granted  to  employ  the  competence  of 
research  organizations  not  now  eligible  to 
contribute  to  the  program,  such  as  pri- 
vate noncollegiate  research  organizations 
and  professional  associations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  would  provide  for  the 
construction  of  regional  and  national 
educational  laboratories  and  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  research  equipment. 

RESULTS    OF    EXISTING    RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  re- 
sults of  existing  research  programs. 
Significant  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  educational  research  under  pro- 
grams such  as  those  presently  supported 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 
For  example : 

Programs  have  been  developed  to  guide 
elementary  school  children  in  "discover- 
ing" the  basic  concepts  of  mathematics; 
results  are  so  encouraging  that  many 
school  systems  throughout  the  country 
are  adopting  the  methods. 

Studies  supported  under  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  have  shown  that 
the  rate  of  listening  comprehenesion  of 
blind  children  can  be  raised  to  levels 
above  those  for  children  with  unimpared 
sight— in  fact,  to  four  times  the  compre- 
hensive speed  of  braille. 

Grade  school  pupils  have  been  success- 
fully taught  anthropology  and  college- 
level  economics;  this  indicates  that  cur- 
riculum evaluation  and  research  are  ne- 
cessities at  all  levels. 

I  must  not  digress  on  this  subject  ex- 
cept for  a  minute,  I  do  so,  only  tc  speak 
of  an  experience  I  had  which  is  reported 
in  the  hearings  that  moved  me  very 
deeply,  it  would  move  anyone,  as  to  what 
is  being  accomplished  with  the  blind, 
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what  is  being  accomplished  with  the 
deaf,  what  is  being  accomplished  with 
the  handicapped,  what  is  being  accom- 
plished with  those  who  need  remedial 
reading  help. 

Many  persons  think  remedial  read- 
ing help  involves  only  an  eyesight  prob- 
lem. Quite  the  contrary.  In  difficult 
cases,  it  involves  a  complete  readjust- 
ment of  the  child,  often  psychologically, 
to  ascertain  why  the  child  will  see  some 
words  upside  down  and  some  words  right 
side  up.  That  child,  under  different  de- 
grees of  emotional  stress,  will  have  en- 
tirely different  reading  problems.  Yet 
there  have  been  almost  miraculous  re- 
sults from  the  research  already  carried 
on  that  would  move  you,  Mr.  President, 
if  you  listened,  as  I  have,  to  the  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  field  of  research  that  needs 
to  be  so  expanded  as  to  reach  all  chil- 
dren who  are  blind  and  deaf,  all  children 
who  need  a  remedial  reading  assistance, 
all  the  handicapped  children  no  matter 
what  the  origin  of  their  difficulty. 

I  think  the  evidence  is  clear  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  mental  impairment, 
where  we  are  not  dealing  with  cases  of 
mental  retardation.  I  shall  say  some- 
thing later  about  what  can  be  done  with 
the  retarded  child,  when  there  is  mental 
impairment.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
child  who  suffers  from  a  handicap,  but 
who  really  has  normal  basic  intelligence. 
That  is  what  I  am  pleading  for  in  this 
part  of  the  bill. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  in  commit- 
tee, we  have  a  terrific  obligation  to  these 
children.  I  call  it  a  moral  obligation. 
Others  may  use  some  other  descriptive 
term.  But  in  my  judgment,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple, cannot  justify  providing  the  support 
which  this  bill  will  provide  to  carry  out 
the  research  programs  involved  in  the 
section  I  am  now  explaining  to  the 
Senate. 

Effective  preschool  education  pro- 
grams are  being  developed  for  children 
from  impoverished  backgrounds  to  com- 
pensate for  the  retarding  effects  of  dis- 
advantaged home  and  neighborhood 
backgrounds. 

I  digress  once  more,  because  some- 
thing flashes  through  my  mind,  and  I 
think  this  is  as  good  a  place  to  discuss 
it  in  the  Record  as  anywhere. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  a  later  point  a 
newspaper  clipping  I  used  in  the  com- 
mittee yesterday  as  we  were  discussing 
the  bill.  It  consisted  of  a  newspaper 
article  reporting  on  a  meeting  of  educa- 
tional authorities  in  which  they  talked 
about  a  school  breakfast  program  as  be- 
ing essential  to  the  solution  of  some  so- 
called  behavior  problems  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  why  as 
parents  and  legislators  we  have  been  so 
prone  to  overlook  this  matter.  There  is 
not  a  father  in  the  Senate  who  has 
raised  a  family  who  does  not  know  of 
some  of  the  behavior  problems  that  have 
developed  in  his  ov/n  family.  We  fre- 
quently realize  that  perhaps  if  the  chil- 
dren had  a  little  nourishment  at  that 
point  of  misbehavior,  the  nourishment 
might  help.  Very  often  the  cause,  or  the 
seeming  cause,  of  the  misbehavior  might 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  child 


was  hungry.  A  glass  of  milk,  with 
cookies,  or  whatever  else  we  wanted 
added  to  it — and  each  one  of  us  has  had 
this  experience  in  our  own  homes  as  our 
youngsters  were  growing  up — had  a  great 
therapeutic  effect  so  far  as  the  misbe- 
havior of  that  moment  was  concerned. 
While  the  hearings  were  in  progress,  I 
was  called  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  mothers  whose  youngsters 
had  completed  school  but  who  had  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  help  with  be- 
havior problems  of  children  in  some  of 
the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  where  the 
classrooms  are  overcrowded.  Those 
mothers  said,  "We  will  take  the  behavior 
problems  out  of  the  classroom  and  see 
what  we  can  do,  working  with  the 
teacher  and  the  principal,  to  help  cer- 
tain children  so  they  will  not  be  so  dis- 
ruptive to  the  rest  of  the  class." 

I  reported  this  to  the  committee  in 
open  session,  and  I  mention  it  because 
of  the  results  that  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
about  in  a  moment  or  two.    One  of  the 
mothers  said  she  had  a  wonderful  little 
boy   in   third   grade,   but   he    had   the 
classroom  completely  upset  during  the 
day.    No  one  could  do  anything  with 
him.    He    was    incorrigible.    She   said. 
"So  he  was  assigned  to  me.    His  record 
showed  he  had  not  only  a  normal  I.Q.. 
but   one   much   better   than    average." 
She  said,  "I  paid  some  attention  to  his 
home."    Every    schoolteacher    with    36 
youngsters  in  a  grade  cannot  also  be  a 
caseworker  and  go  into  the  homes.    She 
said,  "I  was  shocked  by  what  I  discov- 
ered, and  I  realized  that  this  little  boy 
went  to  school  morning  after  morning 
without  having  a  morsel  of  food."    She 
said,  "I  am  not^ying.  Senator,  that 
you  can  resolve  all  these  cases  in  this 
way,  but  you  would  be  siu'prised  how- 
much  it  will  help  with  many  of  them." 
This  mother  told  me,  "Out  of  my  own 
pocketbook  I  have  supplied  him  with, 
first,  a  glass  of  milk,  then  with  milk  and 
crackers,  and  then  some  cereal.    In  a 
relatively  short  time,  this  boy.  having 
had  breakfast  before  he  went  into  the 
classroom,  became  a  well-behaved  boy 
and  gave  no  further  trouble." 

I  told  this  story  in  the  open  hearings  of 
the  committee  in  much  the  same  offhand 
explanation  I  am  making  now.  Some 
Senators  may  remember  the  newspaper 
stories  which  resulted  from  it.  It  was 
picked  up  and  commented  upon  in  the 
press  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I 
was  flooded  with  communications  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  teachers, 
school  officials  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, indicating  that  we  do  not  realize 
how  helpful  it  would  be  if  there  w-ere  a 
school  breakfast  program  as  well  as  a 
school  lunch  program.  Large  numbers 
of  little  boys  and  girls  go  to  school  with- 
out having  had  any  breakfast. 

As  parents,  how  do  we  expect  good  be- 
havior from  such  boys  and  girls?  After 
all.  we  know  little  about  the  relation- 
ship of  blood  chemistry  to  behavior.  My 
wife  is  often  prone  to  say  from  time  to 
time,  when  we  comment  on  someone's 
behavior  that  we  cannot  understand, 
that  if  we  only  knew  more  about  blood 
chemistry  we  would  know  more  about 
why  individuals  react  as  they  do  under 
various  circumstances. 
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We  know  the  direct  cause  affecting 
the  relationship  between  adequate  food 
for  a  child  before  he  goes  to  school  in 
the  morning  and  the  kind  of  behavior  we 
can  expect  from  him  in  the  classroom 
during  that  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
part  of  the  bill  because  this  kind  of  re- 
search, this  kind  of  study,  can  be  help- 
ful in  solving  some  behavior  problems. 

I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  page  1712  of 
the  committee  hearings,  in  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Beattie,  who  was  very  helpful  to 
my  committee. 

He  said: 

Inclvision  of  funds  for  food  caused  sharp 
discussion  among  our  staff  members.  Some 
thought  that  public  assistance  plus  Fed- 
eral surplus  food  Insured  adequate  nourish- 
ment for  children  in  low-income  families. 
Others  insisted  that  the  assumption  is  in 
error.  Finally,  our  homemaking  supervisor 
described  a  child  eating  a  sandwich  com- 
posed of  two  slices  of  bread  with  a  layer  of 
potato  peelings.  We  included  an  estimated 
sum  to  cover  food.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  once  we  have  identified  children  re- 
quiring food  that  we  can  cover  food  costs 
from  other  funds. 

The  newspaper  article  of  yesterday,  to 
which  I  referred  in  comrnittee  yesterday 
morning,  which  was  published  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  under  the  head,- 
ing  -Educators  Turn  Attention  to  Pre- 
Kindergarteners,"  includes  the  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Pitchell,  in  which 
he  said  that  most  of  the  almost  300,000 
children  whose  experience  will  be  ex- 
panded this  summer  have  "minimal  re- 
sponses. They  are  hungry  all  the  time. 
Just  having  breakfast  and  lunch  will  in- 
crease their  attention  span." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  4,   1965] 
Educators  Turn  Attention  to  Pre- 

KlNDESCARTENERS 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton,  Washington  Post 
staff  writer) 

Administrators  and  educators  from  90 
colleges  and  universities  will  meet  in  College 
Park  next  Sunday  to  begin  pumping  profes- 
sional lifeblood  into  Project  Head  Start. 

They  will  gather  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Adult  Education  Center  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Robert  Pitchell,  Head  Start 
staff  training  program  director,  to  establish 
core  currlculums  and  recruitment,  as  well  as 
administrative  policies  foi  the  crash  sum- 
mer program. 

Head  Start  will  attempt  to  wrest  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  4-  and  5-year-old 
children  from  the  cycle  of  poverty  into  which 
they  were  born  and  prepare  them  for  the 
fall  semester  in  kindergarten  or  the  first 
grade.     The  8-week  program   starts  July  5. 

Dr.  Pitchell  Is  conducting  the  4-day  dis- 
tilled program  for  the  National  University 
Extension  Association,  headquartered  in 
Minneapolis. 

The  association  recently  signed  a  $2,400,000 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  train  the  professionals  who  will 
develop  the  nationwide  program. 

The  association  subcontracted  with  the  90 
higher  educational  institutions  all  over  the 
Nation  to  train  the  personnel  who  will  man 
the  project's  child  development  centers  in 
thousands  of  communities. 


"We  are  going  to  have  a  core  curriculum 
which  will  emphasize  a  niunber  of  central 
objective  concerns  in  which  we  will  expect 
teachers  in  the  Child  Development  Centers 
to  be  trained,"  Dr.  Pitchell  said. 

He  enumerated  some  these  as: 

Health,    nutritional,   and   medical    care. 

Basic  education  problems. 

Effects  of  poverty  on  the  young. 

Use  of  social  welfare  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Role   of  parents. 

He  said  most  of  the  almost  300,000  children 
whose  experience  will  be  expanded  this  sum- 
mer have  "minimal  responses.  They  are 
hungry  all  the  time.  Just  having  breakfast 
and  lunch  will  increase  their  attention  span." 

Pitchell  is  enthusiastic  that  this  June's 
crop  of  college  graduates  will  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  summer  teaching  corps.  He  cited 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Nation's 
class  of  1961  and  subsequent  graduating 
classes  manned  the  Peace  Corps  operation  all 
over  the  world. 

The  follow  through,  or  sequel  program, 
slated  to  take  up  in  the  fall  when  the  crash 
program  is  over,  he  hopes  will  attract  these 
same  young  professionals.  To  fill  in  the 
gaps  there  is  the  vast  resource  of  educated 
older  women  who  need  only  "retooling"  to 
reenter  the  field: 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
about  this  subject  because  it  is  close 
to  my  heart,  as  all  Senators  know. 

In  1957,  the  investigation  of  my  sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  became  known  as  the  "hun- 
gry children  investigation"  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  results  of  that 
investigation  became  better  known  in 
the  capitals  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  than  in  the  capitals 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

In  that  study,  we  brought  out  that 
more  than  200  little  boys  and  girls  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  dependent  for 
their  food  supply  upon  the  contents  of 
garbage  cans  in  the  Negro  ghettos  and 
alleys  of  Washington,  D.C.  That  was 
their  food  supply  in  1957.  They  also 
lived  on  such  handouts  as  they  might 
receive  from  the  doors  of  the  hovels  in 
the  shocking  Negro  ghettos  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  In  1957,  some  of  those 
Negro  ghettos  were  located  only  three 
or  four  blocks  from  where  I  now  am 
.speaking. 

These  ghettos  have  now  been  removed 
and  integrated  apartments  have  been 
built  there.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
all  that  needed  that  kind  of  housing 
were  living  in  those  apartments.  Some 
are.  I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest 
praise  for  the  housing  programs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  those  respon- 
sible for  them,  but  we  have  a  long  way 
still  to  go  because  some  of  those  fam- 
ilies, or  the  individuals  therein,  were 
merely  pushed  farther  out  into  the 
city.  f 

As  a  result  of  the  "hungry  children 
investigation,"  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  was  my 
right  arm,  we  completely  changed  the 
procedure  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  in  the  District  of  Colvunbia.  We 
started  a  school-lunch  program  to  reach 
children  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

However,  we  have  not  gone  far  enough. 
There  should  be  a  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, in  addition. 

This  part  of  the  bill,  at  least,  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  complete  the 


research  studies.  I  believe  that  we 
should  take  judicial  notice  of  this  fact, 
but  I  recognize  that  we  have  to  supply 
the  data.  I  believe  that  this  part  of  the 
bill  could  very  well  lead  to  the  humani- 
tarian food  program  for  which  I  raise 
my  voice  and  plead  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  plead  for  food  for  the  de- 
prived schoolchildren  of  America. 

I  am  for  food  for  deprived  children 
around  the  world,  as  all  Senators  know. 
I  speak,  however,  most  respectfully,  i 
wish  I  could  arouse  in  the  Senate  the 
same  concern  for  food  in  the  stomachs 
of  deprived  boys  and  girls  in  America 
which  we  are  so  willing  to  provide  in  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  a  foreign  aid  program. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams— along  with  other  parts  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  programs — which  help  people, 
and  which  I  have  always  supported  and 
wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  support.  But  certainly  we  should 
do  no  less  for  the  little  deprived  boys 
and  girls  in  our  own  country  than  we  are 
willing  to  do,  on  the  same  moral  princi- 
ples which  I  support,  for  deprived, 
hungry  children  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Thus,  I  am  pleading  in  this  debate  for 
support  from  Senators  for  enactment  of 
the  bill.  I  am  pleading  for  support  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  because  it  is  a 
good  bill.  I  am  pleading  that  we  not 
jeopardize  the  possibility  of  a  break- 
through of  aid  to  educationally  deprived 
children  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ai-y  school  systems  of  this  countiy,  by 
getting  ourselves  into  arguments  over 
amending  the  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
it  should  be  enacted.  We  should  make 
this  start,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  for  we  have  never  before 
passed  legislation  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  serving  large  concen- 
trations of  deprived  children.  It  is 
sound  legislation  that  will  give  us  a 
golden  opportvuiity  to  bring  this  kind  of 
benefit  for  which  I  am  now  pleading. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  in 
spite  of  some  reservations  with  regard  to 
certain  parts  of  the  bill,  to  remember 
that  it  is  essentially  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion program.  I  ask  them  to  remember 
that  with  a  year's  experience  with  the 
bill  we  can  amend  it  next  year,  if  it 
needs  amending.  However,  the  Senate 
will  be  surprised  by  how  uniformly  ac- 
ceptable the  bill  will  be  across  the  coun- 
try once  we  give  it  a  year's  trial. 

This  is  something  which  I.  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  have  never 
seen  before.  I  have  always  been  con- 
fronted with  splits  in  policy  among  edu- 
cational groups  in  this  country.  The 
pending  bill  has  the  unified  support  of 
the  leading  educational  organizations  of 
this  country,  public  and  private.  It  has 
the  support  of  higher  educational  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  as  well  as  those  or- 
ganizations which  are  working  in  the 
field  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, public  and  private. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  broad 
support  H.R.  2362  commands,  I  cite  a 
Washington  Post  article  for  April  6. 
which  is  entitled  "School  Boards  Beat 
Off  Attack  on  Federal  Aid." 
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It  reads: 

^sjoN  —The  National  School  Boards  As- 
cJ^^tion  came  as  near  as  it  ever  has  today 
M  aDDroving  Federal  aid  to  education  when 
t  overwhelmingly  voted  down  a  proposed 
nniicv  statement  opposing  it. 
^  The  NSBA  predictably  did  not  say  It  wanted 
or  approved  Federal  aid.  It  has  opposed  all 
cuch  measures  for  years. 

But  it  acknowledged  officially  for  the  first 
time  "there  are  nationwide  concerns  in  edu- 
ration  which  transcend  the  boundaries  of 
incal  school  districts  and  the  State  •  •  •  (In- 
riudine)  widespread  disparity  In  educational 
optirtunitles  for  all  children." 

Today's  action  was  termed  an  acknowl- 
edeement  that  the  battle  against  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  already  lost— that  the  John- 
son program  soon  will  be  enacted  Into  larw. 

I  hope  that  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  sh6wn, 
by  a  record  of  many  years  in  the  Senate, 
that  if  I  believe  a  bill  is  an  unsatisf  actoi-y 
bill,  if  I  think  it  is  a  bad  bill,  I  support 
amendments.  Some  of  my  friends  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  cloakrooms,  have  said, 
"What  has  happened  to  you?  You  do 
not  want  amendments  to  the  bill." 

I  said,  "Nothing  has  happened!  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill,  I  think  it  is  a.bill 
that  ought  to  be  enacted  in  its  present 
form  without  running  the  legislative  risk 
of  scuttling  it." 

I  wish  to  get  this  much  on  the  staitute 
books  and  give  it  a  year's  trial.  It  is  only 
a  year's  authorization.  Then,  if  ;the 
testimony,  evidence,  and  data  found  in 
these  six  volumes  does  not  bear  out  the 
premises  which  the  witnesses  presented 
to  the  committee  in  support  of  the  bill, 
we  can  modify  it.  We  will  not  be  wast- 
ing a  dollar.  We  can  be  sure  that  every 
dollar  provided  for  in  the  bill  will  be 
spent  for  a  good  cause. 

That  is  why  I  take  this  position  on 
amendments  that  I  have.  That  is  why  I 
plead  that  the  Senate  pass  the  bill.  That 
is  why  Senators  find  me  at  this  stage  of 
my  explanation  of  the  bill  urging  that 
we  not  jeopardize  or  endanger  in  any 
way  the  educational  research  contained 
in  this  title. 


THE    NEED    FOR    RESEARCH 

Research  is  thus  at  the  heart  of  im- 
proved education.  However,  our  present 
expenditures  on  educational  research 
are  but  a  small  answer  to  a  great  need. 
Education,  with  a  total  annual  expendi- 
ture of  about  $34  billion  provides  only 
one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  this  outlay  for 
research  and  development  in  this  vital 
field. 


NATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


AND       REGIONAL 
LABORATORIES 

Programs  supported  under  the  Cooper- 
ative Research  Act  as  amended  by  title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  provide  nec- 
essary links  between  the  research  lab- 
oratories and  the  classroom.  Under  this 
title,  a  series  of  national  and  regional 
educational  laboratories  would  be  estab- 
lished to  conduct  research,  to  translate 
the  result  of  research  into  forms  that  can 
be  used  in  classrooms,  to  continually 
test  these  forms,  to  train  teachers  in 
their  use,  and  to  make  them  available  to 
local  school  systems.  Providing  train- 
ing opportunities  in  educational  research 
will  also  be  an  important  part  of  these 
expanded  programs. 


The  activities  of  the  laboratories  will 
provide  for  a  close  working  relationship 
of  local  schools.  State  departments  of 
education,  universities,  and  other  groups 
within  the  community  of  scholars  and 
researchers  from  many  disciplines  as  well 
as  local  schoolteachers  and  administra- 
tors. 

Curriculum  innovation,  crucial  to  qual- 
ity education,  will  be  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  laboratory  program.     The 
laboratories  will  draw  upon  educators 
and  practitioners  in  all  fields  of  learn- 
ing— mathematicians,  scientists,  human- 
ists, historians,  economists,  social  scien- 
tists,  linguists,   musicians,   artists,   and 
writers.    This  interdisciplinary  attack  on 
educational   problems   is   new   but   not 
without    precedent    in    educational    re- 
search.   In   recent  years   the   National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Office  of 
Education   have   supported  projects  in 
which    competent    scholars    in    several 
fields  have  worked  side  by  side  with  local 
school   personnel  and  educators.     Re- 
search and  development  centers  using 
this  approach  were  established  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  at  a  cost  in 
1965  of  approximately  $1.9  million  at  the 
Universities  of  Pittsburgh,  Oregon,  Wis- 
consin, and  at  Hai-vard  University.    The 
laboratories  will  continue  these  efforts, 
but  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  expanded 
scope. 

Most  of  the  curricular  advancements 
thus  far  have  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  mathematics.  The  social 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  humanities,  and 
other  fields  demand  and  deserve  similar 
efforts  to  overcome  outmoded  curricular 
practice.  The  laboratories  will  bring  to- 
gether a  variety  of  groups  and  individ- 
uals to  work  on  just  such  cuiTicular 
innovation. 

INVOLVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

In  education  the  average  lag  between 
research  and  its  application  has  been 
estimated  about  30  years  or  more.  In 
similar  fields  this  lag  is  generally  much 
smaller— for  example,  in  medicine  it  is 
estimated  at  2  years.  One  reason  for 
the  timelag  in  education  has  been  the 
failure  to  include  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  process  of  irmovation.  But 
under  the  laboratory  program  these  in- 
dividuals mil -be  involved  from  the  out- 
set. Laboratories  will  be  associated  with 
local  school  systems  where  laboratoiT 
techniques  and  programs  can  be  tried 
out  and  evaluated  on  a  large  scale. 
Moreover,  by  training  teachers  in  the 
presence  of  innovative  activities  they 
will  be  prepared  for  the  new  educational 
programs  and  will  be  open  to  experimen- 
tation and  innovation. 

TRAINING 

Educational  issues  and  programs  are 
becoming  more  complex.  As  a  result, 
sound  curriculum  development  and  in- 
novation depends  increasingly  upon  well- 
established  research  knowledge  and  up- 
on continuing  critical  research  evalua- 
tion to  help  train  the  research  specialists 
needed  for  cun-ent  and,  more  so,  for  de- 
veloping educational  programs.  Title  IV 
also  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  oth- 
er nonprofit  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  institutions 


for  training  for  research  in  the  field  of 
education. 

AUTHORIZATION 

This  title  authorizes  the  Commission- 
er to  make  arrangements  for  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  operating  facilities 
constructed  imder  this  title  or  facilities 
of  the  nature  proposed  under  this  title. 
For  purposes  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping such  facilities,  $100  million  is  au- 
thorized over  a  5-year  period  beginning 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  administration  has 
included  $45  million  in  its  fiscal  year  1966 
budget  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  by  supporting  the  constructing  and 
equipping  of  regional  research  facilities 
and  by  supporting  programs  for  re- 
search, development,  dissemination,  and 
training.  The  administration  has  also 
budgeted  $25  million  for  research  and 
research-related  purposes  under  the  ex- 
isting Public  Law  83-531. 

TriLE     v.    STRENGTHENING     STATE    DEPARTMENTS 

OF   EDUCATION 

THE    NEED 

The  strengthening  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  that  are  responsible  for 
supervising  and  guiding  the  educational 
systems  of  our  States— generally  called 
State  departments  of  education— is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  improving 
educational  programs  in  the  elementary 
and  secondai-y  schools  of  our  Nation. 

In  1962-63,  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation distributed  to  local  school  districts 
$8  billion  of  State  funds,  supplementing 
more  than  Sll  billion  of  local  funds.  In 
addition,  they  served  as  the  administra- 
tive agencies  for  the  States  in  carrying 
out  activities  involving  $700  million  of 
Federal  funds,  and  the  programs  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  would  raise  the 
amount  to  nearly  $2  billion.  State  de- 
partments of  education  also  bear  the 
burden  of  regulating  the  operation  of  in- 
stitutions in  State  systems  of  education 
under  State  laws  and  of  providing  the 
statewide  leadership  essential  to  continu- 
ing educational  progress. 

In  view  of  the  burgeoning  needs  in  edu- 
cation. State  departments  of  education 
do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  per- 
form the  work  now  expected  of  them. 
The  leadership  services  that  these  de- 
partments are  now  able  to  provide  to 
local  systems  are  totally  inadequate.  In 
order  for  the  programs  authorized  in  this 
legislation  to  achieve  optimum  results, 
our  State  departments  of  education  must 
be  substantially  strengthened. 

Serious  imbalance  in  the  structure,  or- 
ganization, and  management  of  State  de- 
partments of  education  have  resulted 
from  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
specific  educational  purposes.  The  staffs 
of  these  departments  clearly  reflect  these 
imbalances.  To  illustrate,  supervisory 
personnel  for  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  languages^  in  all  State  depart- 
ments of  education  was  reported  to  num- 
ber only  15  in  1957-58;  but,  by  1963-64. 
after  5  years  of  Federal  support  under 
title  rn  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  the  number  of  State 
supervisors  had  risen  to  173— an  eleven- 
fold increase.  The  number  of  State  su- 
pervisors in  subject  areas  not  supported 
by  Federal  funds  increased  very  little 
during  this  period. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  which  will 
so  indicate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori^ 
as  follows:  " 


\n:\ 


Yeiir  195T-?S  !  Yi\ir  19;a-04 


Su{)t'rvisors  of  Enclish ; 

^Supervisors    of   social  1 

studies  - _:.i 

sajfrvisors  of  preschool  i 

eilucatiou 


13 


3 


IS 
14 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  success  of  Federal 
investments  in  education  depends  upon 
strong  and  balanced  State  educational 
planning,  leadership,  and  coordination. 
Title  V  is  therefore  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  new  five-part  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation. 

GR.\NTS 

Title  V  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  S25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  and  such  sums  as  Congress  may  au- 
thorize for  the  4  fiscal  yeats  thereafter. 
These  appropriations  woula  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  stimu- 
late and  assist  States  in  strengthening 
the  leadership  resources  of  their  Stat€ 
educational  agencies  and  to  assist  those 
agencies  in  establishing  and  improving 
programs  to  identify  and  meet  State  edu- 
cational needs. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated would  be  available  for  basic 
grants  to  assist  State  educational  agen- 
cies in  initiating  and  expanding  activities 
of  the  kind  mentioned  above.  The  Com- 
missioner will  apportion  SI 00.000  to  each 
State  and  the  remainder  of  such  85  per- 
cent— after  setting  aside  up  to  2  percent 
for  apportionment  to  American  Samoa, 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— will  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  number  of  public  school 
pupils  within  the  States.  To  obtain  these 
grants.  States  would  submit  applications 
through  their  State  educational  agencies 
which  would  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner subject  to  th^  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  title.  For  the  first  2  years, 
the  Federal  share  would  be  100  percent, 
but  thereafter  it  would  vary  from  50  to  66 
percent  depending  upon  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  State.  Funds  under  this 
basic  grant  portion  of  the  title  would  be 
distributed  as  follows  for  fiscal  year  1966: 

Estimated  distribution  of  $25,000,000  '  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation under  title  V,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  of  1965^  fiscal  year  1966 

Estimated 
amounts 
United    States    and    out- 
"  lying  areas $21,250,000 

50  States  and  the  District 

of    Columbia 20.825,000 

Alabama 411,619 

Alaska 121,  337 

Arizona 238.  848 

Arkansas 270.  243 

California 1,  672,  034 

Colorado 280,701 

Connecticut 312,  652 

Delaware 139,  737 

Florida. , 549.  680 

Georgia-. 495.  621 

Hawaii 159,  850 

Idaho 165,  497 


Estimated  distribution  of  $25.000,000 '  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation under  title  V,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year  1966 — Con. 

Estimated 
amounts 

Illinois $875,  820 

Indiana 517.  7llB 

Iowa 335.  566 

Kansas 292.  294 

Kentucky 351.893 

Louisiana 398.  520 

Maine ^ 182.  826 

Maryland 379.  359 

Massachusetts 477.  050 

Michigan 828.  465 

Minnesota 399.  197 

Mississippi -     319,780 

Missouri : 460,  057 

Montana 162.  626 

Nebraska 220.  497 

Nevada 137,  894 

New  Hampshire 147.  601 

New  Jersey 576.  593 

New  Mexico 198.  805 

New  York 1.  288.  213 

North  Carolina 547.  459 

North  Dakota ..  156.  051 

Ohio 946.  737 

Oklahoma 327.  809 

Oregon.. 267.  391 

Pennsylvania 939.  966 

Rhode" Island 157,  218 

South  Carolina 340.  190 

South  Dakota 162.  285 

Tennessee , 428,  208 

Texas 1.  035.  640 

Utah . 207.310 

Vermont 131.  119 

Virginia 467,  894 

Washington 372.  829 

West  Virginia 265.  521 

Wisconsin 415,  673 

Wyoming 133.422 

District  of  Columbia 153,  685 

American  Samoa.  Guam.  Ptierto 

Rico.  Virgin  Islands 425.000 

'  85  percent  of  $25,000,000  distributed;  2 
percent  ($425,000)  of  $21,250,000  reserved  for 
distribution  to  the  outlying  areas.  Basic 
allotment  of  $100,000  for  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Colimibia;  balance  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollment,  fall  1964. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  as- 
sure that  work  and  responsibilities  placed 
upon  State  departments  of  education  as 
a  consequence  of  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  will  not  weaken  State  and  local 
control  of  education  in  our  Nation.  It 
will  help  restore  balance  in  State  edu- 
cational agency  operations.  It  will  serve 
to  reinforce  our  decentralized  system  of 
education. 

Title  V  provides  fimds  for  programs 
and  activities  that  are  essential  to  State 
educational  progress,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  State  educational  plan- 
ning information  services,  research  and 
demonstrations,  teacher  preparation,  the 
training  of  persons  to  serve  State  and  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  in  leadership, 
administrative,  and  specialist  positions, 
and  consultative-*  and  technical  assist- 
ance. It  also  provides  a  means  for 
developing  State  leadership  through 
temporary  interchanges  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
State  departments  of  education. 

It  is  intended  that  States  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Office  of  Education  in 
rounding  out  and  balancing  programs 
which  are  in  the  public  interest.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  might  be  the  perfecting 


of  statistical  collecting  and  data  process- 
ing systems  in  local  and  State  education 
agencies  for  the  full  flow  of  information 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  remaining  15  percent  of  the  $25 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  1966.  or 
$3,750,000,  would  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  experimental  projects  for  developing 
State  leadership  and  for  providing  spe- 
cial services  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissioner,  hold  promise  of  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  solution 
of  problems  common  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  of  all  or  several  States. 

Title  V  also  establishes  the  basis  for 
voluntary  arrangements  permitting  the 
transfer  or  interchange  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Such  transfers  would  be  for  not  longer 
that  2  years.  The  interchange  of  persons 
who  have  had  firsthand  experience  with 
educational  problems  and  their  solutions 
is  an  excellent  method  of  transmitting 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  education  and  of 
improving  staff  cornpetency.  The  inter- 
change would  be  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  State 
educational  agencies. 

TITLE  VI 

Title  VI  contains  the  general  provi- 
sions governing  the  bill,  including  defi- 
nitions, the  appointment  from  time  to 
time  of  an  Advisory  Council  of  10  mem- 
bers to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  the  act  and  in  section  604  and  sec- 
tion 605  there  are  two  vitally  important 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  appear  from  pages  79  and  80  of  the 
text  of  H.R.  2362  the  sections  to  which  I 
have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    OF    EDUCATION    PROHIBrrED 

Sec.  604.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  avithorize  any  depart- 
rfient.  agency,  ofBcer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  li- 
brary resQUTces,  textbooks,  or  other  printed 
or  published  instructional  materials  by  any 
edvicational  institution  or  school  system. 

LIMITATION    ON    PAYMENTS    UNDER    THIS    ACT 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  act.  or  under  any 
act  amended  by  this  act,  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  instruction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
sections  of  the  bill  are  a  clear  and  con- 
vincihg  answer  of  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  pre^ei-ve  our  traditional  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  local  and  State 
operation  of  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary educational  system  and  our  clear  di- 
rection that  there  is  nothing  in  this  act 
which  can  be  construed  for  making  any 
payment  under  this  act  or  any  act 
amended  by  it  for  religious  worship  or 
instruction. 
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To  conclude  this  formal  portion  of  any 
presentation,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  taken 
from  page  36  of  the  committee  report 
which  sets  forth  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority   and    anticipated    expenditures 


contemplated  under  H.R.  2362  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Elementary  aiM  Secondary  Act  t 
(In  millions  of  dollarf] 

5/  W65 

• 

y.m 

19C7 

1968     ; 

1969 

1970 

Total 

NEW  OBLK  ATIONAI.  AUTHORITY 

Tiilc  I,  niiiiiiciiil  as-sislaiiop  to  local  rducalioniil 
aponc'ics  for  tlit;  eilucation  of  cliiWri-n  of  low- 

iiiconii' fuiiiilifH.  -                                           - 

(Irantsfor  Stale  ii'Iniinisl rat Ivocxpt-iii-c'S 

Title  11,  sch(X)l  library  resource.*;,  texlliooks,  and 
otherinslructioiial  iiiiilcrial.f.     '  . 

Tillo  III,  suppleiiieiilary  educational  wnters  and 

services                              ...       .  ". 

Title  IV,  educational  research  ami  traniinB 

Tiilp  V,  crants  to  .strenKthen  .'^lute  dci)arfinents  of 

education ---- 

1 ,  mi  1 

10.  ti 

100.0 

100.0 
4.1.  0 

25. 0 

1 ,  .IfXI.  0 
1.5.0 

125.0 

12.5.0 
55.0 

35.0 

2,000.0 
20.0 

150.0 

l.Vi.O 
05.0 

40.0 

175.0 

175.0 
80.0 

45.0 

200.0 

200. 0 
90.0 

50.0 

4, 560. 1 
45.6 

750.0 

750.0 
335.0 

195.0 

.\(ltriinistrativee\i)enses: 

Personnel  coni|ieiisatlon 

Other  .-- 

1.6 
2.4 

4.5 
1.9 

4.5 
2.0 

3.5 
.5 

3.0 
.5 

17.1 
7.3 

Sulitotal -■ 

4.0 

fi.4 

6.5 
2,431.5 

4.0 

3.5 

24.4 

Total,  new  oliligalional  authority 

1.344.7 

1,861.4 

•     479.0 

543.5 

6,<yB0. 1 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  6  printed  volumes  of  testi- 
mony available  on  the  desk  of  every  Sen- 
ator, the  committee  heard  in  person 
from  some  95  witnesses.  In  additiorr  to 
these  oral  statements  a  cross  section  of 
public  and  those  who  represent  the  pub- 
lic brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee members  their  various  concerns. 
A  quick  check  revealed  that  these  wit- 
nesses came  from  some  23  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Correspond- 
ence on  this  measure  was  received,  I 
think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Every  witness  who  indicated  a 
desire  to  be  heard  was  accommodated 
either  in  our  public  hearings  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  written  statement 
which  was  considered  by  the  committee 
as  a  part  of  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  v.'ould  be  the  first  to 
recognize  that  in  the  magnitude  and  im- 
port of  this  act  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  many  areas  which  we  will  in  subse- 
quent years  wish  to  reconsider  but  ba- 
sically, as  I  said  earlier  in  my  remai-ks 
this  afternoon,  this  bill  is  sound.        ' 

I  consider  it  to  be  a  good  bill,  a  sound 
bill,  a  bill  that  should  be  passed  at  this 
time  without  amendment,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  breakthrough  it  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  accomplish.  It  will 
enable  us  to  place  on  the  statute  books 
a  law  which,  for  the  first  time,  will  ccBne 
to  the  aid  of  such  a  substantial  body  of 
students  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  our  country — our  deprived 
students. 

The  changes  which  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  up  to  this  moment  are 
on  the  whole  most  helpful.  The  impor- 
tant thing  at  this  juncture  is  that  the  bill 
be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
as  soon  as  we  conveniently  can.  I  urge 
.  Senators  in  their  consideration  of  any 
amendments  which  may  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  to  consider  carefully  the  effect 
upon  this  measure  of  conference  change. 
I  shall  oppose,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 


mittee, amendments  which  may  be 
offered  because  it  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  the  stakes  are  too  high  for 
the  children  of  America  for  us  to  run 
the  ri.sk  of  jeopardizing  this  legislation. 
We  who  have  been  Members  of  this  body 
.since  1948  have  a  keen  memoiy  as  to 
the  vicissitudes  which  educational  legis- 
lation has  suffered  at  the  last  moment 
as  the  result  of  conference  action. 

Were  great  matters  of  principle  at 
stake — I  believe  my  record  speaks  for 
itself — I  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  con- 
ference; but  the  major  issues  on  the 
bill  haye  been  resolved  in  as  equitable 
a  fashion  as  we  can  now  de\'ise.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  to  be  fully  constitutional 
in  what  it  seeks  to  do.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  committee  report,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  bill  can  stand  court 
tests';  and  it  is  my  belief  that  there  are 
existing  court  routes  for  the  testing  of 
portions  of  this  act  in  any  case  or  con- 
troversy which  may  arise. 

With  respect  to  the  other  area  of 
the  bill,  upon  which  I  am  confident  there 
are  as  many  viewpoints  in  this  Chamber 
as  there  are  Senators — the  formula 
aspects  of  the  bill — it  is  my  judgment 
that  while  a  hundred  remedies  for 
alleged  inequities  may  be  proposed,  for 
each  remedy  a  further  inequity  in  the 
eyes  of  some  would  be  created.  These 
matters  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  as  the  debate  progresses,  I  am 
confident,  and  at  that  time  I  shall  in 
greater  detail  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
points  raised. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  markup  of 
the  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  before  I  re- 
ported it  to  the  full  committee,  members 
of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
table  raised  points  for  clarification.  In 
some  instances,  they  suggested  they 
would  offer  amendments  to  obtain  clari- 
fication. But  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  vdth  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority — and,  let  me  say, 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  each  member 
of  the  minority,  although  in  some  in- 
stances they  preferred  amendments — I 


received  nothing  but  complete  coopera- 
tion in  carrying  out  my  repeated  sugges- 
tion; it  was  that  we  call  in  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  whom  we  had  asked 
to  wait  in  an  anteroom,  as  we  did  repre- 
sentatives from  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  to  give  us  orally  their 
clarifications,  to  be  followed  by  a  letter 
of  confirmation  of  the  understandings 
reached.  In  each  instance,  we  received  a 
clarification  that  met  not  only  with  the 
satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  also  it  is  my  hope  with  the  satis- 
faction of  the  minority  at  least  to  this 
degree:  The  minority  members  appre- 
ciated that,  at  least,  I  took  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  have  a  clarification  placed  in 
the  record,  although  they  might  have 
preferred,  in  some  instances,  that  the 
clarification  be  written  in  amendment 
form  in  the  measure.  But  as  to  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute,  we  followed  the  procedure 
I  have  described. 

I  would  be  less  than  appreciative  if, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
did  not  thank  Secretary  Celebrezze, 
Assistant  Secretary  Cohen,  and  Com- 
missioner Keppel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
their  staff  associates  as  well  as  Mr. 
Shrivei:.  and  his  associates  in  the 
poverty  program  for  their  complete  co- 
operation in  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
include  in  the  committee  report,  as  will 
be  found  in  item  after  item,  communica- 
tions and  memorandums  from  the  agen- 
cies concerned,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  say  that  the 
bill  is  a  clear  bill,  a  constitutional  bill, 
and  a  good  bill. 

We  ought  to  seize  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment, so  that  it  can  go  directly  to  the 
desk  of  the  President. 

I  close  by  saying  that  is  also  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President.  I  have  been 
authorized  by  him  to  make  this  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  He,  too,  believes  that  it  is  a 
good  bill.  He,  too,  believes  that  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  should  be  given  the 
trial  that  the  coming  year  will  give  it. 
Then  if  amendments  are  necessary,  and 
we  reach  the  point  of  consideration  of 
authorizations  next  year,  amendments 
can  be  offered. 

I  offer  the  bill.  I  urge  its  passage.  I 
have  presented  my  case  in  chief. 

Mr.  EJLLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  upon 
his  fine  presentation.  I  regret  that  so 
few  Senators  \^ere  present  to  listen  to 
him. 

There  is  only  one  aspect  in  which  I  do 
not  agree  W'ith  him.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  make  the  statement  that  he  does 
not  believe  a  somewhat  controversial  bUl 
should  be  amended  in  any  respect.  I  do 
not  remember  my  good  friend  from  Ore- 
gon ever  taking  such  a  position  as  that 
in  the  past. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  the  bill  is 
constitutional.    I  presume  he  bases  that 
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statement  on  the  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  base  it  on  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  I  know  of  no  part  of  the 
bill  that  is  in  conflict  with  any  article 
or  section  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  sure  that 
is  the  case.  I  presume  that  my  good 
friend  is  boimd  to  base  it  on  the  welfare 
clause,  since  there"  is  no  specific  author- 
ity in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  base  it  also  on  the  first 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  violates, 
in  any  regard  whatsoever,  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

'At  this  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  assumed  the  chair.  ■> 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  coming  to  that 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  knew  the  Senator  was. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  antici- 
pated my  question.  Since  we  are  now 
discussing  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  concerning  separation  of 
church  and  state,  are  any  fimds  provided 
in  this  bill  that  would  go  directly  to  a 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish  institu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  that,  other 
than  research  grants  in  title  IV,  which 
are  consistent  with  legislation  such  as 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram, the  National- Science  Foundation 
program,  and,  in  fact,  a  long  list  of 
research  grants  made  to  educational  in- 
stitutions, som.e  of  which  are  of  religious 
denominr.tion,  no  money  goes  directly  to 
the  private  school.  This  is  a  student 
oriented  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  money  that 
does  go  to  the  school  is  directed  pri- 
marily for  specific  research. 

Mr.'  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  also  for  the  purchase  of  research 
equipment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assume  that  pri- 
vate schools  would  be  entitled  to  moneys 
given  to  aid  the  students,  which  I  believe 
can  be  made  available  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill. 

In  the  case  of  a  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Jewish  school  in  a  certain  area  in  which 
there  is  no  public  school  nearby,  does  the 
Senator  believe  that  under  this  bill 
money  could  be  assigned  to  the  school 
on  the  basis  of  student  needs? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  if  I-  understood  the 
Senator  correctly — not  in  the  sense  that 
the  Senator  described.  To  clarify  my 
position.  I  feel  that  it  is  very  much  like 
assistance  that  a  university  gets  for  nu- 
clear research.  I  give  the  example  again 
of  the  great  atomic  reactor  at  Notre 
Dame,  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try built.  It  is  recognized  that  Notre 
Dame  has  one  of  the  greatest  faculties 
in  physics  in  the  country.  That  sort  of 
research  assistance  is  made  available  to 
Notre  Dame,  as  it  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  a  good  many  institutions  that  are 
of  a  religious  denomination,  but  it  is 
not  made  available  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  any  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  would  permit  pay- 
ment to  a  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish 
school  in  order  to  permit  students  to  at- 
tend the  school? 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  answer  is  "No." 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  no  direct  assist- 
ance, except  in  the  research  field,  would 
go  to  the  schools  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Based  upon  the  Sena- 
tor's earlier  remark,  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  how  unhappy  I  am  to  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  him  on  any  part 
of  any  bill,  and  particularly  a  bill  with 
relation  to  the  field  of  education.  As  the 
Senator  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  start- 
ing in  1948,  I  have  been  following  the 
Senator  on  many  education  bills. 

The  Senator  has  expressed  some  surr 
prise  that  he  finds  me  urging  that  this 
bill  not  be  amended.  He  indicated  that 
I  must  be  laboring  under  the  assump- 
tion that  only  my  committee  could  bring 
a  bill  to  the  Senate  that  ought  to  be 
passed  without  contributions  from  other 
Senators.  That  is  not  my  feeling  at  all. 
I  am  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

I  am  only  seeking  to  give  the  Senate 
my  views  as  to  the  legislative  problem 
that  confronts  us.  Each  Senator  will 
have  to  base  his  own  judgment  on  those 
views.  For ,  many  years  I  have  gone 
through  conference  fights  on  legislation 
dealing  with  educational  matters.  We 
have  lost  much  good  legislation  in  con- 
ference. We  have  ended,  on  occasion, 
with  no  bill  at  all.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  tiy  to  retain  this  one. 
We  would  not  waste  any  money.  We 
could  put  it  into  effect  for  a  year  and 
then  change  it  if  the  experience  requires. 
When  we  have  a  body  of  tremendous  sup- 
port acfoss  the  countiy  from  groups  that 
never  before  have  given  support  to  legis- 
lation in  this  field,  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  too. 
I  beg  the  Senator  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  majority  of  my  com- 
mittee. 

I  know  how  the  Senator  feels.  I  re- 
spect his  point  of  view.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  not  changed  his  attitude  on 
legislation.  Whenever  I  think  a  bill  is 
not  a  good  bill,  but  needs  to  be  amended 
in  order  to  become  a  satisfactory  bill, 
I  shall  support  an  amendment  to  it. 
However,  I  believe  this  bill  is  satisfactory 
in  its  present  form.  That  is  why  I  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presimie  the  Sen- 
ator is  taking  that  position  because  the 
President  wants  the  bill  on  his  desk  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  cite  an  incident  in  which 
I  have  ever  taken  a  position  in  support 
of  any  bill  against  my  better  judgment 
because  the  President  wanted  it,  I  wish 
he  would  do  so.  That  is  not  the  case 
now. 

'  Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  can  cite  this  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Senator  misunder- 
stands my  legislative  motive.  I  am  not 
asking  that  it  be  passed  because  the 
President  wants  it  passed.  I  had  a  duty 
to  point  o'ht  that  the  President  believes 
it  is  a  good  bill  and  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  it  should 
not  be  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  would  like  to  have 
the  bill  passed  without  amendment.  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  quite  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  repre- 


sents   a     cause-to-effect    relationship 
That  is  my  independent  judgment. 

I  am  always  delighted  when  I  find  my- 
self  in  agreement  with  any  President  on 
anything.  But  in  this  case,  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  the  President  on  95 
percent  of  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  thus  far.  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete  agreement  with  him  on  this  issue. 
That  is  why  I  have  taken  this  position 
-  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  understand  that  the 
questions  I  am  propounding  to  him  are 
merely  to  clarify  the  issues. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am'per- 
sonally  concerned,  I  am  inclined  to  vote 
for  the  bill  as  it  is.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  that  before  the  final 
decision  is  made,  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  the  Senator  is  in  agreement  with 
me  that  no  money  provided  for  in  this 
bill  will  be  paid  directly  to  any  school, 
other  than  public  schools.  No  money  will 
be  made  available,  except  as  the  Senator 
said,  for  research.  No  facilities  will  be 
expanded  through  funds  provided  by 
the  bill  because  a  nonpublic  school  is 
taking  in  children  from  poor  families,  or 
to  allow  them  to  enroll  a  greater  number 
of  such  children.  Is  that  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator.  I  read  from  page  11 
of  the  committee  report,  as  follows: 

DUAL  ENROLLMENT  AND  BROADENED  POUC 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  REACH  ALL  EDrCi- 
TIONALLY    DEPRIVED    CHILDREN 

No  provision  of  the  act  authorizes  any 
grant  for  providing  any  service  to  a  private 
institution,  but  at  the  same  time  the  bill 
does  contemplate  some  broadening  of  pub- 
lic educational  programs  and  services  In 
which  elementary  and  secondary  school 
pupils  who  are  not  enrolled  in  public  schools 
may  participate.  The  extent  of  the  broad- 
ened services  will  reflect  the  extent  that 
tliere  are  educationally  deprived  pupils  who 
do  not  attend  public  school. 

Where  special  arrangements  (such  as  dual 
enrollment)  are  made  for  the  participation 
of  children  from  private  schools,  it  is  the 
committee's  expectation  that  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  administered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  classes  which  are  sepa- 
rated by   religious  afBllation. 

The  act  does  not  authorize  funds  for  the 
payment  of  private  school  teachers.  Nor 
does  it  authorize  the  purchase  of  materials 
or  equipment  or  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  private  schools.  However,  consistent  with 
thef  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  who  are  enrolled 
in  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  provision,  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 
for  including  special  educational  sen-ices 
and  arrangements.  These  could  include  dual 
enrollment,  educational  radio  and  television. 
educational  media  centers,  and  mobile  edu- 
cational services  and  equipment  in  which 
such   children   can   participate. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
no  suggested  program  is  in  itself  mandatory 
upon  a  public  school  authority.  The  selec- 
tion of  an  appropriate  program  or  programs, 
for  which  State  educational  authority  ap- 
proval Is  sought,  rests  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

Thus,  the  act  does  anticipate  broadened 
Instructional  offerings  under  publicly  spon- 
sored auspices  which  will  be  available  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  public  schools. 
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If  is  anticipated,  however,  that  public 
.rhool  teachers  will  be  made  available  to 
rher  than  public  school  facilities  only  to 
nrovide  specialized  services  which  contribute 
Particularly  to  meeting  the  special  eduaa- 
Mnnal  needs  of  educationally  deprived  chll- 
riren  (such  as  therapeutic,  remedial,  or  wel- 
fare services)  and  only  where  such  special- 
ized services  are  not  normally  provided  by 
the  nonpublic  school. 

Mr   ELLENDER.     Then,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  if  assistance  is  given,  it  will 
he  really  assistance  to  the  child. 
Mr  MORSE.    That  is  correct.    - 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      That    is    what    I 
wanted  to  be  certain  of. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  could  not 
perform  a  better  service  than  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  stress  that  this  is  a 
student-centered  program,  and  not  a 
school-centered  program.  When  we 
speak  of  the  shared  time  or  dual  enroll- 
ment aspect,  the  move  of  the  child  is 
from  the  private  school  to  the  puWic 
school,  not  from  the  public  school  to  tiie 
private  school. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Some  of  the  funds 
will  be  used  to  provide  schoolbooks  used 
in  school?  | 

Mr  MORSE.    To  the  student.  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Which  is  in  accord 
with  the  law.  .      I 

Mr  MORSE.     That  is  correct.         | 
Mr  ELLENDER.    I  can  well  remem- 
ber when  the  free  schoolbook  law  was 
enacted  in  my  State.    I  think  Louisiana  - 
was  one  of  the  first  States  to  have  such 

a  program.  .     ^    >. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  believe  it  was  the  first. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  in  any  event.  I  am  proud  of  having 
worked  and  labored  for  it.  The  late 
Huey  P.  Long  appeared  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  made  the  argument 
that  our  State  act  was  constitutional 
because  the  effort  put  forth  was  for  the 
children,  and  not  for  the  school. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  [Mr.  HillI  just  whis- 
pered to  me  and  reminded  me  that 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  wrote  that 
decision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  a  decision  aris- 
ing from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORSE.    In  the  Louisiana  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  Huey  Long, 
father  of  my  colleague,  was  the  one  who 
argued  the  case.  The  court  held  spe- 
cifically that  the  aid  that  was  provided 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  not  to  the 
schools,  but  to  the  children  attending  the 
schools,  and  therefore  held  it  to  be  con- 
stitutional. I  presume  that  whatever 
may  be  done  directly  for  the  children 
under  this  bill  is  based  on  that  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  without  taking  the  time 
to  read  it,  because  it  would  be  somewhat 
repetitive  of  the  colloquy  I  have  had  with 
my  friend  'from  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  mate- 
rial on  page  23  of  the  committee  report 
dealing  with  limitations  in  title  II  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LIMITATIONS 

The  committee  has  taken  care  to  assure 
that  funds  provided  vmder  this  title  will  not 


inure  to  the  enrichment  or  benefit  of  any 
private  institution  by  providing  that — 

1.  Library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
Instructional  materials  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  children  and  teachers  and  not  to 
Institutions; 

2.  Such  materials  are  made  available  on  a 
loan  basis  only. 

3.  Public  authority  must  retain  title  and 
administrative  control  over  such  materials. 

4.  Such  material  must  be  that  approved 
for  use  by  public  school  authority  In  the 
State;  and 

5.  Books  and  material  must  not  supplant 
those  being  provided  children  but  must  sup- 
plement library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials  to  assure  that 
the  legislation  will  furnish  Increased  oppor- 
tunities for  learning.  The  State  should  also 
assure  that  the  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  will  not  be  used  to  supplant 
or  duplicate,  inappropriately,  functions  of 
the  public  library  system  of  the  State. 

These  conditions  can  in  no  way  under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation  be  clrciunvented,  but 
at  the  same  time,  assurance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan  must  be  given  so 
that   the   library   resources,   textbooks,   and 
other  instructional  materials  will  be  avail- 
able on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  elementary 
and  secondary  schoolchildren  and  teachers. 
As  has  been  observed  in  the  administration 
of  this  title,  the  State  must  conform  with 
the  State  law  and  in  this  connection,  ft  Is 
anticipated  that  State  plans  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  program  will  vary  from 
State  to  State.     In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment that  the  books  provided  will  be  books 
approved  for  use  in  the  public  schools  by  the 
public  agency  or  agencies  in  the  State  hav- 
ing    authority     to     prescribe     such     books, 
throughout  the  legislation  the  committee  has 
Endeavored  to  conform  to  the  principle  of 
State   and   local   autonomy   and    control   of 
educational  policy.     In  some  instances  the 
State   might   see    fit,    in   conformance   with 
State  law,   to  utilize  or  establish  a  central 
public   depository   within    a   school    district 
or  within  an  area  to  serve  more  than  one 
school   district    from   which   all    elementary 
and  secondary  schoolchildren  and  teachers 
could   "check   out"    library   resources,   text- 
books,   and    other    instructional    materials 
under   procedures  which   would   assure   the 
State   authority   an   appropriate   accounting 
for  the  use  of  the  material  and  its  proper 
return  for  reassignment  when  the  material 
had  served  the  prescribed  period  for  Its  use. 

The  committee  had  observed  that  19  States 
specificallv  provide  for  the  provision  at  pub- 
lic expense  of  the  transportation  of  private 
school  students  and  that  four  States  speci- 
fically call  for  the  distribution  of  textbooks 
to  children  In  private  schools.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  observed  that  some  States 
have  regarded  Invalid  various  types  of  text- 
books and  school  bus  laws  within  the 
meaning  of  State  law  and  State  constitu- 
tions. The  committee  also  considered  that 
one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  which  it  has 
used  in  this  legislation  to  safeguard  the 
separation  of  church  and  State  may  be 
lacking  in  such  State  statutory  pro- 
visions and  court  decisions.  With  the 
strict  conditions  which  have  been  imposed 
by  the  committee  on  the  operation  of  title 
II,  In  principle.  Its  operation  would  nop  be 
different  from  the  conduct  of  a  public  library 
program  which  makes  available  on  a  loan 
basis,  library  materials,  unrestricted  as  to 
content,  to  both  public  and  private  school 
students.  For  this  reason,  it  is  hoped  and 
generally  felt  that  when  the  provisions  of 
title  II  are  considered  In  the  light  of  partic- 
ular State  laws  that  all  of  the  States  will 
be  able  to  administer  the  program  in  con- 
formity with  State  law.  However,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  denial  of  benefits  to  children  In 
any  State  In  which  a  strict  prohibition  is 
encountered,  section  204  of  title  n  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  arrange  for  the 


provision  on  an  equitable  basis  of  such  lib- 
rary resources,  textbooks,  or  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  In  such  States.  In  the  latter  event, 
only  those  materials  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  use  in  public  schools  may  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  stated  a  moment 
ago  that  aid  would  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren attending  nonpublic  schools  by  pay- 
ing for  teachers  who  might  attend  to 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.    In  a  very  limited  field. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     How  would  that  be 
done?     Would  it  be  done  through  the 
local  school  boards? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  local  public  school 
agency.  I  am  glad  this  point  has  been 
raised.  Let  jne  stress  again  that  the  pro- 
grams originate  at  the  local  level  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  programs 
is  vested  in  the  local  school  agencies.  As 
the  Senator  will  see  under  title  VI,  imder 
"Definitions."  the  names  of  those  agen- 
cies vary  in  title  from  State  to  State. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  State  boards 
of  education.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
State  councils  on  education.  For  special 
public  schools,  they  may  be  State  welfare 
boards  or  State  universities.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  State  law  under  which  the 
State  is  divided  into  regional  school  dis- 
tricts or  county  units,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  handled  through  the  regional 
unified  school  district  or  county  system. 
Whatever  the  policy  of  school  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  State  will  be  the  con- 
trolling factor,  and  not  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  reaching  out 
from  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  earlier 
mentioned  the  Taft-Ellender  bill  in  1947. 
The  authors  of  that  bill  had  to  answer 
the  charge  that  it  could  lead  to  Federal 
domination  of  education.  I  remember 
the  argument  the  Senator  made.  The 
Senator  took  me  along  with  him.  In  ef- 
fect, the  Taft  bill,  and  every  other  aid  bill 
to  which  I  have  been  a  party  since — and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  major  one  of  which 
I  have  not  been  the  author  or  a  cospon- 
sor— provided  that  Federal  funds  were  to 
be  commingled  with  State  funds  and  were 
to  be  spent  by  State  administrations  in 
accordance  with  State  pohcies.  We  have 
not  lost  that  principle  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  of  that. 
It  was  one  of  the  cornerstones  underlying 
the  Taft-Ellender  bill,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  an  extract  from  the 
bill  in  support  of  my  definition  of  State 
locaJ  agency,  setting  forth  what  the  term 
"local  educational  agency"  means.  It 
can  be  found  on  pages  76  and  77. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(f)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control 
or  direction  cJf .  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for.  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  coimty.  township,  school 
district,    or   other    political    subdivision    of 
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a  State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
Such  term  also  includes  any  other  public 
Institution  or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  one  billion  and  some  odd 
dollars  under  title  I,  are  there  any  re- 
quix-ements  in  the  bill  whereby  a  State 
would  receive  a  minimum  amount  of 
funds? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  States  will  receive 
a  minimum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  it 
amount  to? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  have  the  lower 
State  figure  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  that  I  do  not 
believe  his  answer  would  be  responsive 
to  my  question  if  he  used  the  table  he 
now  has  in  his  hand.  The  question  I 
am  asking  is,  aside  from  the  number 
of   students   from   poor   families   in   a 

State 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  there  a  blanket  min- 
imum floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.   MORSE.    The   answer  is   "No." 
That  is  under  title  I,  of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  distribution 
under  title  I  will  be  made  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  written  in  the 
bill  and  will  be  dependent  on  the  number 
of  children  attending  schools  in  the  re- 
spective States  from  families  whose  an- 
nual income  is  less  than  S2,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  formula  includes  also  youngsters  on 
whose  behalf  an  aid-for-dependent- 
children  grant  is  received. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Following  that  for- 
mula, let  us  take  the  adjoining  county 
of  Montgomery  in  Maryland,  which  is  the 
richest  county  in  the  Nation.  It  has  a 
median  income  of  $9,317.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  families  re- 
ceiving under  $3.000 — not  $2,000  because 
the  Census  does  not  have  it  except  for 
families  under  $3,000 — in  Montgomery 
County  account  for  only  5.5  percent. 
Those  receiving  $10,090  and  over  repre- 
sent 44.6  percent. 

Suppose  there  should  be  distributed  to 
Montgomery  County  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  bill — the  sum  of  $572,864,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  Is 
going  to  distribute  the  $572,864?  Will  it 
be  the  local  educational  commission  In 
the  county  which  will  do  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  State  educational 
authority  will  allocate  it  to  the  county 
unit,  or  the  county  board  of  education. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  school  disti'lfct 
in  a  ciunty,  then  the  State  educational 
agency  will  allocate  it  among  the  school 
districts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is,  if  there  is 
more  than  one  school  district  in  the 
county. 

Suppose,  in  a  school  in  Montgomery 
County,  3  percent  or  4  percent  of  its 
students  came  from  homes  whose  par- 
ents receive  less  than  $2,000  annually. 
Would  such  a  school  receive  any  of  this 
money? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  permit  me  to  give  him  a 


broader  answer  to  his  question,  and 
later  include  a  discussion  specifically  of 
Montgomery  County,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  broad  answer,  because  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  stated  first,  and  then 
we  can  discuss  the  problem  in  detail. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  read  a  brief 
statement  on  "Poverty  in  Our  Wealthy 
Counties." 

In  this  era  of  numbers  and  data 
processing,  it  is  easy  to  be  enamored 
with  averages  and,  as  a  result,  to  think  of 
whole  areas  as  falling  into  a  sterotype 
defined  by  those  averages.  If  a  county 
is  labeled  as  wealthy  on  the  basis  of 
averages,  then  there  may  be  a  tendency 
to  think  of  everyone  in  that  coimty  as 
well-to-do,  or  if  a  county  is  labeled  poor 
by  the  same  process,  everyone  therein  is 
also  thought  of  as  poor.  The  same 
thinking  can  be  projected  to  States  and 
even  nations.  Almost  everyone,  when 
the  thinks  about  it,  knows  that  stereo- 
types based  on  averages  are  not  generally 
true,  particularly  for  larger  governmen- 
tal units. 

Where  there  is  an  average  there  is  a 
range,  and  it  may  be  quite  extensive.  In 
matters  of  poverty,  the  existence  of  such 
a  range  becomes  important,  particularly 
to  those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  range. 
In  the  presence  of  abundance,  depriva- 
tion may  be  forgotten,  ignored,  or  be 
conveniently  out  of  sight.  Recently,  ex- 
tensive publicity  has  been  given  the  fact 
tiiat  ^he  wealthiest  counties  in  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  poorest  would  be  pro- 
vided aid  under  proposed  Federal  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  special  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children. 

The  implication  of  such  publicity  was 
either  that  there  was  no  real  need  for 
such  programs  in  the  wealthy  counties 
because  their  school  systems  are  among 
the  finest,  or  that  if  there  is  need  the 
wealthy  counties  themselves  should 
finance  it.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  small 
satisfaction  to  the  educationally  (deprived 
child  to  be  told  that  his  school  system 
should  be  providing  special  educational 
training  if.  in  fact,  it  is  not.  Whether 
admirable  in  concept  or  not,  many  local 
systems  are  reluctant  to  adopt  expensive 
special  programs  for  problem  groups  for 
fear  of  attracting  more  such  persons.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  special  education 
programs  generally  have  been  supported 
at  the  higher  levels  of  government,  par- 
ticularly the  State.  It  could  be  consid- 
ered the  rankest  form  of  discrimination 
to  exclude  a  child  under  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral program  simply  because  he  resides 
in  a  wealthy  county  unless  some  method 
of  forcing  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grams in  the  wealthy  counties  were  also 
included.  The  latter  approach  would 
certainly  raise  serious  problems  at  the 
Federal  level. 

The  only  criteria  for  a  special  aid  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  level  should  be  need 
as  defined  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
the  program  and  not  ability  to  pay.  The 
revenue  to  support  such  programs  at  the 
Federal  level  is  based  upon  an  ability- 
to-pay  concept  which  provides  all  the 
equalization  normally  needed.  If  gen- 
eral aid,  which  is  fiscal  rather  than  pro- 
gram oriented,  were  being  proposed,  then 
criteria  relative  to  ability  to  pay  would 


be  appropriate,  since  it  is  this  ability  or 
lack  thereof  which  represents  the  need 
in  a  general  aid  program. 

Since  the  support  for  programs  to  aid 
educationally  deprived  children  under 
the  proposed  "Elementary  and  Second- 
aiy  Education  Act  of  1965'  is  special 
in  nature,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
program  need  in  order  to  receive  finan- 
cial support.  The  basic  criteria  for  such 
need  under  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  children  in  very  low-income 
families  defined  as  either  under  $2,000 
or  receiving  payments  from  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren if  over  $2,000.  All  of  the  wealthy 
counties  cited  have  sufficient  numbers 
of  such  children  to  establish  adminis- 
tratively feasible  programs. 

In  order  to  allay  any  concern  about 
the  need  for  such  programs  in  these 
counties,  however,  it  might  be  well  to 
cite  a  few  facts  about  the  pockets  of 
poverty  which  exist  in  these  wealthy 
areas. 

There  has  been  considerable  publicity 
recently  about  conditions  of  poverty 
which  exist  in  the  wealthy  counties  sur- 
rounding Washington,  D.C.  Ken  Gar 
and  Toby  Town  in  Montgomery  County, 
and  Gum  Springs  in  Fairfax  County, 
have  received  particular  attention. 
Arlington  County  has  its  Hall's  Hill,  and 
each  of  the  three  counties  have  other 
areas,  less  well  publicized,  which  pro- 
vide striking  contrast  to  the  average. 
These  pockets  of  poverty  are  within  an 
easy  Sunday  afternoon  drive  of  any  Sen- 
ators who  care  to  see  them. 

Not  so  convenient  for  firsthand  ob- 
servation are  conditions  in  some  of  the 
other  counties  mentioned.  Moving  to  the 
farthest  county  on  the  list  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  let  us  examine  Marin  Coun- 
ty. Within  this  generally  affluent  county 
we  find  Marin  City,  an  area  of  356  acres 
housing  538  families  in  1960.  The  resi- 
dences here  were  largely  constiiicted 
during  World  War  II  for  shipyard  em- 
ployees in  Sausalito.  A  decade  ago  it 
became  a  public  housing  project  when 
declared  surplus  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Over  12  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  in 
the  1960  census  and  24  percent,  less  than 
83,000.  Remember  that  these  are  in- 
comes in  California,  generally  considered 
a  high-cost  area.  The  median  family 
income  for  this  area  was  $4,743,  and 
median  years  school  completed  was  9.7 
for  the  adult  population. 

Efforts  are  being  made  locally  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  State  of  California  in- 
cluded Marin  City  as  one  of  23  projects  in 
compensatory  education — the  McAteer 
Act— designed  to  aid  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children.  The  State  did  not 
exclude  Marin  County  just  because  it 
was  "wealthy."  School  officials  there 
have  indicated  they  could  make  effective 
use  of  Federal  funds  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Jumping  back  across  the  countiy,  let 
us  look  at  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

In  addition  to  high-income  communi- 
ties, it  has  its  pockets  of  poverty  in 
Bridgeport,  Stamford,  Norwalk,  and 
Danbury.  One  census  tract — 28 — in 
Bridgeport,  for  example,  has  a  median 
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family  income  of  $2,730,  with  oVer  31 
percent  of  the  941  families  having  less 
than  $2  000  income  and  almost  57  per- 
cent less  than  $3,000.  The  median  years 
of  school  completed  for  that  area  was 

7  3 
Danbury  has  been  picked  as  a  special 

pilot  project  for  concentration  of  moneys 

to  attack  poverty  in  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  ol  Con- 
necticut is  currently  considering  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  State  program  to  pro- 
vide special  aid  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren with  a  distribution  based  upon  fam- 
ily income  and  AFDC  participation.  All 
of  the  towns  in  Fairfield  County  will  par- 
ticipate. 

Moving  down  the  coast,  let  us  look  at 
well-publicized  Westchester  County. 
One  out  of  twelve  famiUes  in  1960  were 
earning  less  than  $3,000  in  the  county 
as  a  whole.  In  seven  communities  with 
thousands  of  families,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  families  with  incomes  under 
S3,000  was  over  20  percent,  with  a  high 
of  28.9  percent.  Remember  that  this, 
too,  is  a  high-cost  area. 

A  similar  pattern  is  found  m  the 
wealthy  counties  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
cities  of  Elizabeth  and  Plainfield,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  census  tracts  with  high 
percentages  of  the  famiUes  with  incomes 
under  $2,000  and  $3,000  and  with  aver- 
age educational  achievement  at  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  county  is  com- 
pletely free  of  poverty.  Through  this 
and  other  legislation,  we  intend  to  seek 
it  out  and  correct  the  conditions  where 
they  are  administratively  feasible.  The 
existence  of  abject  poverty  anywhere  is 
a  cancer  upon  society,  and  we  believe 
that  special  programs  for  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  in  pov- 
erty can  provide  the  major  key  to  break- 
ing the  vicious  circle  in  which  too  many 
deprived  families  are  caught. 

I  have  given  the  Senator  this  informa- 
tion about  wealthy  counties — not  only  in 
Maryland  but  also  in  the  other  States — 
with  their  school  district  poverty  pockets, 
in  order  to  make  this  point  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana :  Under  the  bill,  local 
school  authorities  will  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  present  their  plans,  and  show  that 
these  plans  are  in  conformity  with  the 
objectives  of  law,  to  the  State  agency. 
The  local  agency  will  present  its  plan  to 
the  State  agency;  and  the  plan  will  not 
be  approved  if  they  seek  to  use  funds 
other  than  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  law.  That  is  the  check,  since  the 
State  agency  must  so  assure  the  OflBce  of 
Education.  That  is  the  only  check  which 
the  Federal  Government  exei-cises,  or 
should  exercise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  if  Montgomery  County  receives 
the  $572,000  to  which  it  would  be  entitled 
under  the  bill,  the  money  could  be  used 
in  those  pockets  of  poverty  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other,  richer  schools  in  the 
county? 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  has  a  duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  plan,  is 
It  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  if  there  is  a 
school  in  Montgomery  County  with  2 
or  3  percent  who  come  from  poor  fami- 
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lies,  that  school  will  not  necessarily  re- 
ceive any  of  this  money;  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  are  pockets  of  poverty 
within  Montgomery  County,  the  whole 
of  that  money  or  most  of  it  will  go  to 
supply  the  funds  necessary  to  properly 
conduct  the  schools  in  the  poverty  areas? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  students  go  to  a 
school  district  that  does  not  qualify 
under  the  provision  of  the  act,  those 
deprived  people  will  not  get  the  money, 
because  they  are  getting  an  education  in 
the  better  schools.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  funds  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  so-called  deprived  or  slum  school 
to  somewhere  nearer  the  level  of  the 
better  schools  in  that  State. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  30  seconds 
I  should  like  to  say  what  Senators  will 
be  hearing  for  a  few  days  over  and  o\{/^r 
again. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  raise  the 
level.  State  by  State,  of  what  we  call  the 
deprived  school  district,  the  slum  school 
district,  the  poverty  pocket  school  dis- 
trict in  that  State,  nearer  to  the  level 
of  the  better  school  districts  in  that  State, 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  low^level 
schools  and  the  high-level  schools.  If 
a  deprived  child  is  going  to  a  high-level 
school,  he  is  already  getting  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  we  want  to  give 
him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
The  plan  the  Senator  is  discussing,  wath 
respect  to  using  the  money  in  pockets  of 
poverty  in  a  county,  will  have  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  authorities  at  the  Washing- 
ton level,  to  obtain  the  money.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Fii-st  to  the  State  au- 
thorities who  will  then  provide  to  the 
Washington  authorities  assurances  that 
all  progranis  in  their  States  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  title  I.  I 
should  like  to  put  this  matter  in  the 
Record,  because  it  bears  on  the  Senator's 
question. 

I  read  from  page  11  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning at  line  3 : 

( 1 )  that  payments  under  thi.s  title  will  be 
used  for  programs  and  projects  (including 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where  nec- 
essary the  construction  of  school  facilities) 
(A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  in  school  attendance  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.- 

I  read  fi'om  page  2  of  the  bill: 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special  ed- 
ucational needs  of  children  of  low-income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-income  families  have  on  the  ability 
of  local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
(as  set  forth  in  this  title)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies to  expand  and  improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particu- 
larly to  meeting  the  st)ecial  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

That  bears  out  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  bill  that  I  spoke  of  a  few  minutes 
ago  with  respect  to  narrowing  the  gap 
between  the  low-level  and  high-level 
school  districts. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Within  the  coun- 
ties? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Bearing  that  in 
mind,  I  should  like  to  call  my  friend's 
attention  to  Knox  County,  Ky.,  where 
the  median  income  is  only  $1,722,  as 
compared  with  $9,317  In  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  In  Montgomery  County, 
families  who  earn  under  $3,000  consti- 
tute 5.5  percent  of  the  families,  and  in 
Knox  County  they  constitute  171/2  per- 
cent of  the  families.  Families  with  in- 
come of  $10,000  or  more  in  Montgomery 
County  number  48.6  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies, in  contrast  with  Knox  County, 
where  the  percentage  is  1.7  percent. 

When  we  come  to  the  number  of  poor 
families  within  the  respective  counties, 
in  Montgomery  County  there  are  only 
2,343  children  from  homes  receiving  less 
than  $2,000  annually,  but  in  Knox 
County,  there  are  3,137  such  children. 
The  money  that  is  to  be  distributed  un- 
der the  bill  to  Knox  County,  where  k  is 
really  needed,  amounts  to  only  $470f000 
in  contrast  to  Montgomery  County, 
which  will  receive  $572,000. 

How  can  the  Senator  claim  that  the 
children  in  Knox  County  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  those  in  Montgom- 
ery County? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  seek  to  give  children  in 
Knox  County,  Ky.,  or  in  a  deprived 
school  district  in  any  other  county,  the 
same  opportunity  that  children  will  get 
in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  or  in  Mont- 
gomeiT  County,  Md.,  or  in  any  other 
wealthy  county.  That  is  not  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill.  H.R.  2362  is  not  a 
general  aid  bill,  but  it  is  a  bill  that  con- 
centrates on  the  special  educational 
problems  of  deprived  children,  which  I 
have  already  discussed.  Therefore,  I 
point  out  that  we  must  not  overlook  the 
contribution  that  is  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  program. 

This  point  arose  in  subcommittee  with 
respect  to  the  10  richest  counties  and  the 
10  poorest  counties.  When  we  analyze 
them  on  the  basis  that  I  shall  discuss — 
and  this  may  not  be  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  Senator,  but  that  was  the  answ-er 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  ac- 
cepted in  debating  the  bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  the  Senator 
goes  to  that  point,  I  w-ish  he  would  dis- 
cuss the  point  that  the  money  that  goes 
to  Montgomery  County  can  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  local  authorities  to  effectuate 
a  better  schooling  or  equal  schooling  with 
respect  to  the  pockets  of  need,  in  con- 
trast to  the  rich  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  Toby  Town,  for  ex- 
ample, will  &et  the  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  not  the  objective 
of  the  bill  to  give  Toby  Town  schools 
what  the  other  schools  in  Montgomery 
County  are  receiving? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  State  agency  can- 
not shift  the  money  from  county  to 
county.  The  money  is  received  in  the 
county  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  a 
program  which  the  local  authorities  send 
to  the  State.  The  duty  of  the  State 
planners  and  program  reviewers  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  to  school  districts  in 
the  county  so  that  schools  having  high 
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concentrations  of  educationally  deprived 
children  can  undertake  programs  which 
will  afford  these  children  opportunities 
similar  to  those  in  the  higher  income- 
level  schools. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  does  it  not  ap- 
ply in  Knox  County?  In  Knox  County 
there  are  more  children  who  are  en- 
titled to  better  schools  than  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
percentage  of  children  in  Knox  County 
who  come  within  the  school  age  is  39  per- 
cent— that  is,  children  from  families  that 
earn  less  than  $2.000 — in  contrast  to 
Montgomery  County,  where  it  is  only  2 
percent.  Nevertheless,  w-e  are  providing 
for  Montgomery  County  more  money 
for  2  percent  of  the  children  than  we 
are  for  39  percent  of  the  children  in  Knox 
County,  Ky. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  educational  facts  that  confront 
Kentucky.  The  Kentucky  educational 
authorities  will  get  the  money  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  bill.  Their  local 
authorities  will  have  to  decide  on  the 
plan  for  distributing  the  money  within 
the  schools  of  their  systems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  to  distribute  funds 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes.  y 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  no  matter 
where  the  child  lives,  whether  he  lives 
in  Oregon.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, or  anywhere  else,  he  will  get  a  fair 
amount  of  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  basis  of  need 
within  the  State:  not  o"n  the  basis  of 
comparison,  of  need  among  the  States. 
That  is  why  this  is  not  a  general  aid 
bill.  If  it  were  a  general  aid  bill,  it 
could  be  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  get  som^  data  into 
the  Record  for  the  purpose  of  my  fur- 
ther discussion  with  him  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  is  in 
the  Chamber.  I  shall  talk  about  a  Loui- 
siana county,  too,  as  I  give  these  figures. 
These  are  the  figures  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  were  controlling. 

I  started  to  say,  "Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Federal  Government  contributes  to 
the  educational  program  in  our  respec- 
tive States." 

I  wish  to  show  the  percentage  of  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  1962  educational  expenditures.  The 
last  year  for  which  we  could  obtain  the 
figures  was  1962. 

The  educational  expenditures  in  the 
10  richest  counties  are  as  follows: 

Educational  expenditures  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  in  thousands  of  dollars, 
were  $44,073.  The  estimated  fiscal  1966 
Federal  payment,  in  thousands  of  dollars, 
is  $573,  or  1.3  percent.  ' 

Arlington,  Va.,  Federal  contribution  1.7 
percent. 
Fairfax,  Va.,  1.3  percent. 
Du  Page,  111.,  1.3  percent. 
Marin   County,  Calif.,  which  I  have 
already  discussed,  2  percent. 
Westchester,  N.Y.,  2.1  percent. 
Bergen,  N.J.,  1.8  percent. 
Union,  N.J.,  2.4  percent. 
Montgomery,  Pa.,  1.7  percent. 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  2.6  percent. 


That  is  the  percentage  of  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  school  budget. 

Let  us  take  the  10  poorest  counties: 
Grant  County,  W.  Va.,  24.7  of  their 
school  budget  is  Federal  contribution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Under  the  bill.    This  is 
what  the  bill  would   do  for   the   poor 
counties. 
Falls,  Tex.,  20.7  percent. 
Sunflower.  Miss.,  33.9  percent. 
Knox,  Ky.,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  31.9  per- 
cent.   31.9  percent  of  the  Fedei;al  budget 
in  that  very  poor  county  in  Kentucky 
will  be  by  way  of  Federal  contribution 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOR.SE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Why"  did  the  Senator 
direct  that  statement  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Merely  to  inform  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  only  to  inform 
the  Senator;  but  I  mentioned  that  par- 
ticular county  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  about  what  would 
happen  in  the  10  poorest  counties  and 
what  would  happen  in  the  10  richest 
counties.  I  assure  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  am  not  directing  the  state- 
ment to  him  in  any  sense  by  way  of  an 
implied  negativism. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  is  not  trying  to  persuade  me, 
for  I  am  ajready  persuaded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Wonderful;  but  I  be- 
lieve in  a  continuing  educational 
process. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  county.  I 
am  happy  to  point  out  that  Representa- 
tive Carl  D.  Perkins,  who  knows  the 
State  of  Kentucky  very  well,  and  who  is 
a  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  now  present  in  the ' 
Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  have  a  more 
appreciative  backstop  in  this  debate 
than  to  have  Representative  Perkins 
from  Kentucky  present.  I  have  said  in 
many  places  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  is  "Mr.  Education"  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  leader 
of  this  bill  in  the  House.  I  am  glad  that 
he  is  here  to  give  me  any  assistance  he 
can  in  the  debate. 

To  repeat,  in  Knox  County,  Ky.,  31.9 
percent  will  be  the  Federal  Government 
contribution  in  that  poverty-stricken 
county  of  Kentucky. 

In  Tensas  County,  La.,  26.4  pei'cent 
of   the   expenditures    of   that   poverty- 
stricken  county  will  be  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  this  bill. 
Williamsburg,  S.C.,  36.1  percent. 
Siunter,  Ala.,  37.3  percent. 
Holmes,  Miss.,  44.6  percent. 
Breathitt  County,  Ky.,  26.6  percent. 
Tunica,  Miss..  57.6  percent. 
The  conclusion  I  wish  to  make  for  the 
record  is  that,  although  some  of  these 
wealthy  counties  receive  doUarwise  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  pointing 
out — and  more  money  is  needed  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  poverty-stricken  school 
districts   up   to   the   category  of  those 
wealthy    counties — nevertheless,     those 


dollars  represent  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  educational  budget  for  that  school 
district;  whereas  in  the  10  poorer  coun- 
ties, the  10  that  I  have  just  named,  the 
lowest  figure  is  24.7  percent  of  the 
school  budget,  in  Grant  County,  W.  Va., 
and  the  highest  figure  is  57.6  percent  in 
Tunica,  Miss. 

I  respectfully  submit  as  proof  of  my 
case  that  the  formula  is  not  discrimina- 
tory. It  is  an  exceedingly  fair  formula, 
Why  do  I  think  that  the  proposals  are 
adequate  for  the  first  year?  While  we 
shall  get  into  that  subject  later,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  record  is  filled 
with  statements  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
school  districts  should  not  have  more 
than  a  30-percent  expansion  of  budget  in 
a  given  year.  There  could  be  wasteful 
use  of  money  in  many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts if  we  should  try  to  spend  more. 
They  say  that  we  could  not  possibly  have 
a  program  which  would  provide  for  the 
efficient  expenditure  of  more  money  for 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  we  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  of  what  to  do 
next  year  after  a  year's  experience  with 
the  bill. 

I  place  reliance  upon  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  since  they  have  submitted  the 
evidence  that  they  did  to  the  subcom- 
mittee showing  that  they  think  the  for- 
mula provides  really,  if  not  the  maxi- 
mum, at  least  an  ample  and  adequate 
amount  to  help  poor  school  districts  this 
next  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  an  adequate  amount. 

Mr.  MORSE.  An  adequate  amount 
for  this  year — not  an  adequate  amount. 
We  intend  to  continue  this  program. 
There  is  only  so  much  that  we  can  spend 
efficiently  in  a  given  period  of  time.  All 
I  am  stressing  is  that  the  Department 
says  that  the  amount  shown  is  the 
amount  that  it  believes  is  a  reasonable 
amount  that  we  ought  to  spend  during 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  since  he  mentioned  Holmes 
County,  Miss.,  I  point  out  that  the 
median  income  in  that  county  is  $1,453. 
The  percentage  of  families  receiving 
under  $3,000  is  72  percent.  The  per- 
centage of  those  receiving  $10,000  or 
more  is  2.8  percent.  But  52  percent  of 
the  children  of  eligible  age  come  from 
families  whose  income  is  less  than  $3,000, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Montgomery 
County,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  only  2  per- 
cent. Yet  Montgomery  County  would 
get  more  m.oney  than  Holmes  County, 
Miss. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  yet  the  school 
budgets  of  the  deprived  districts  in  Mont- 
gomery County  will  get  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  Federal  aid  than  the 
school  districts  in  the  poorer  counties. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  test. 

While  we  are  on  this  point,  I  repeat 
that  the  bill  is  not  designed  as  a  general 
Federal  aid  bill.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my 
explanation  today,  if  it  were,  I  would  be 
for  what  we  have  always  called  the 
equalization  formula  on  a  coast-to-coast 
basis. 
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Yet  if  we  were  to  take  the  $1.06  billion 
that  will  be  distributed  under  title  I  of 
;L  bill  and  apply  it  or  redistribute  it 
according  to  our  S.  1021  formula  of  1961, 
which  is  the  so-called  equalization  for- 
mula with  its  3-to-l  equalization  ratio; 
that  is  with  the  State  having  the  lowest 
oer  capita  income  receiving  $3  for  each 
$1  received  by  the  State  with  the  highest 
ner  capita  income,  we  would  find  that  14 
Southern  States  would  do  better  under 
the  bill  I  am  urging  than  they  would  do 
under  the  so-called  equalization  for- 
mula of  the  general  aid  bill  of  the  87th 
Congress;  that  is.  the  equalisation 
formula  would  not  be  as  helpful  to  14 
Southern  States  as  is  H.R.  2362.  They 
would  get  less  money.  In  fact,  the  staff 
found— and  this  information  was  used 
in  committee — that  under  the  tormula 
contained  in  the  bill,  22  States  in  all 
would  do  better  under  this  formula. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  tiiie  that 
this  formula  was  adopted  so  as  to  obtain 
as  much  support  as  possible  throughout 
the  country? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  that  wQ  were 
wise  enough  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  formula  was  considered  to  l>e  fair 
by  all  interested  educational  groups.  As 
I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  we  have 
now  devised  a  formula  that  will  have 
the  private  school  people,  the  public 
school  people,  and  the  higher  education 
people  working  together  in  an  arm-in- 
arm educational  embrace,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  before  seen  in  my  20 
vears  in  the  Senate.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  get  sup- 
port for  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
1940's,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  t  mini- 
mum amount  for  each  child.  I  iiealized 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  put  .a  little 
sugar  under  the  beehive  in  ordeK  to  at- 
tract the  bees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  froin  Lou- 
isiana is  a  Rreat  legislative  strategist.  I 
hope  he  is  not  implying  that  I  ought  to 
be  criticized  because  I  have  tried  to  be 
a  good  student  of  his  in  this  matter  of 
legislative  strategy.  ; 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  sayilig  that 
at  all  about  the  Senator  from  Oregon; 
but  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  about 
the  larger  sums  that  would  go  to  schools 
that  do  not  need  them,  in  contrast  with 
those  that  do.  That  was  wha^  I  was 
trying  to  point  out.  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  satisfied  myself  that 
not  a  dollar  of  the  funds  would  be 
wasted;  that  wherever  a  dollar  was  spent 
for  deprived  children,  the  money  would 
go  for  the  benefit  of  deprived  children. 
That  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
formula. 

But  the  percentage  figure  I  have  cited 
shows  that,  per  school  budget,  the  poor 
counties  are  the  beneficiaries,  and  the 
rich  counties  are  the  losers. 

We  politicians  are  realists.  We  had 
better  be,  or  we  would  not  remain  here. 
When  we  deal  vdth  an  equaUzatlon  for- 
mula in  a  general  aid  bill,  the  poorer 
States  of  the  country  have,  in  erery  one 
of  the  programs,  been  beneficiaries  of  the 
support  of  Senators  and  Represeaitatives 
from  the  richer  States — New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  lUinois,  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, and  others.  , 


We  all  know  that  to  obtain  such  sup- 
port for  equalization  formulas  over  the 
years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  work  out 
what  I  have  often  said  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  is  a  conscionable  compromise; 
but  a  compromise  has  always  cost  the 
richer  States  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Nevertheless,  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have  recognized  that,  after  all. 
State  boundaries  do  not  mean  much 
when  we  are  considering  a  national  prob- 
lem. When  we  help  an  educational  pro- 
gram anywhere  in  the  country,  we  help 
New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
other  States,  because  some  of  those  edu- 
cated in  the  poorer  areas  of  the  country, 
because  of  the  mobihty  that  character- 
izes our  population,  may  become  our 
next-door  neighbors  next  year  and  be 
going  to  school  with  our  children. 
Therefore,  we  have  an  interest  in  raising 
educational  standards  everj'where. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  wealthy  States  for  the 
support  they  have  given  us  in  the  past 
on  a  general  aid  bill  by  the  so-called 
equalization   formula.     But  I  also   say 
most  respectfully,  not  only  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  but  also  to  the  rest  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
in  a  special  bill  this  year,  a  bill  designed 
to  help  deprived  students,  to  take  the 
position  that  we  should  deprive  a  school 
district  in  State  X,  for  example,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  refiection,  and  say  that 
it  ought  to  get  as  much  money  as,  or 
more  money — that  is  what  would  happen 
if  we  were  to  use  the  equalization  for- 
mula for  that  school  district — than  a 
school  district  in  the  State  of  the  present 
Presiding  Officer,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], would  get  for  a  slum  school  dis- 
trict in  Manhattan.    The  taxpayers  of 
New  York  are  entitled  to  the  formula  of 
the  bill,  because  they  have  the  task  of 
raising  the  standard  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  slums  of  New  York  State, 
urban     and     rural— and     slums     exist 
throughout  New  York— nearer  the  aver- 
age of  their  better  schools.    The  average 
expenditure  per   student  in  New  York 
State  is  more  than  $600. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Seven  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana says  it  is  perhaps  $700.  Yet  the 
average  per  capita  expenditure  in  some 
of  the  poorer  States  is  little  more  than 
$200. 

The  Senator  knows  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment we  get  into  when  we  mention  this, 
but  I  owe  it  to  the  record  to  mention  it. 
The  fact  is  that  the  boards  of  education 
in  the  State  of  New  York  are  confronted 
with  higher  school  costs  than  are  the 
boards  of  education  in  some  of  the  poorer 
States.    The  record  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence   that   supports    that    conclusion. 
So  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  differences  in  school  costs  when  we 
deal  with  the  question.  What  kind  of 
formula  shall  we  agree  on?    I  can  only 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
when  we  take  all  those  factors  into  ac- 
count, I  believe  this"  is  a  fair  formula. 
It  is  a  formula  we  ought  to  try  for  a 
year.    We  can  try  it  for  a  year.    When 
the   next    authorization   requests   come 
before  us,  we  can  change  the  formula  on 


the  basis  of  experience,  if  experience 
shows  a  change  is  needed.  But  I  believe 
that  a  year  from  today  we  shall  not  hear 
a  murmur  in  opposition  to  this  formula. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  a  year  from  today 
we  shall  find  that  experience  will  have 
justified  what  the  experts  who  have  tes- 
tified before  us  predict,  and  what  they 
have  convinced  me  is  correct.  That  is 
why,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  pleading  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  for  the  support  of  this  formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEI^T    NO.    72 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2362  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

This  amendment,  which  I  shall  call  up 
for  consideration  at  the  proper  time, 
would  add  to  the  pending  legislation  the 
Vietnam  GI  bill,  which  I  have  earUer 
introduced  as  S.  458.  Briefly,  this  Viet- 
nam GI  bill  would  grant  to  servicemen 
fighting  in  southeast  Asia  the  same  edu- 
cation and  loan  benefits  as  Americans 
have  in  the  past  provided  veterans  via 
the  Korean  and  World  War  n  GI  bills. 
I  ask  also,  Mr.  President,  that  a  digest 
explanation  of  the  Vietnam  GI  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  granted. 
The  digest  explanation  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
Digest  of  Vietnam  GI  Bill  Offered  by 
Senator  Tower 
This  bill  provides  readjustment  assistance 
for   veterans  of  the  southeast  Asia  theater 
who  perform  active  duty  between  January  1. 
1961,  and  the  termination  date  of  the  draft 
law    (now   July    1.    1967).     Discharge   other 
than   dishonorable  is  required.     The  Presi- 
dent  delimits   the   southeast   Asian   theater 
periodicallv.      Readjustment    assistance   au- 
thorized is   similar  to  that  afforded  In  the 
Korean  QI  bill. 

Educational  and  vocational  training  as- 
sistance: Eligibility  is  conditioned  upon 
more  than  180  days  of  active  duty  or  dis- 
charge for  service-connected  disability.  Edu- 
cation or  training  period  cannot  exceed  36 
months  and  is  calculated  by  multiplying 
1»2  times  each  day  of  active  duty.  During 
the  educational  period  the  monthly  allow- 
ance Is  as  foUovys:  For  full-time  college 
training— no  dependents,  $110:  one  depend- 
ent, $135;  more  than  one  dependent,  $160. 
Lesser  benefits  are  prescribed  for  proportion- 
ately less  study.  Veteran  must  begin  educa- 
tion within  3  years  after  discharge  or  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  whichever  is  later,  and 
must  complete  education  within  8  years 
after  discharge  or  enactment.  No  allowance 
Is  paid  for  study  before  January  1,  1965.  All 
education  and  training  end  10  years  after  the 
draft  law  Is  terminated,  with  limited  excep- 
tions for  career-enlisted  men.  Children  of 
combat  dead  are  eligible  for  these  education- 
al benefits. 

Loan  assistance:  Eligibility  for  guarantee 
and  direct  loans  Is  conditioned  upon  more 
than  120  days  of  active  duty,  or  discharge 
for  service-connected  disability.    Widows  of 
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veterans  who  died  of  service-connected  dls-  richer  parishes  which  have  many  nat-  purpose  of  lessening  its  educational  nm 

ability  also  eligible.    Loans  are  for  purpose  m-gj  resources.    This  fund  is  used  to  as-  gram.    They  cannot  use  this  monpv  ?' 

of    purchasing    (a)    homes.    Including    farm  „:.^   ,-.„,.iov.Qo  „.u  ,o^   u«          f  ,.        ,.■        ■  il  ^x    r^    J     ^aiu.nj\,  uoc   nut,  money  to 

homes,  and  (b.  farmlands,  livestock,  and  so  ^'^'^,  Panshes  whose  base  of  taxation  is  substitute  for  the  money  that  the  States 

forth,  to  be  used  bv  veterans  in  farming  op-  !°  '°^^'  '^"^^  '^"^>'  cannot  obtain  sufficient  are  now  spending  on  their  educational 

erations.    Banks  or  other  lenders  make  loans  funds  to  properly  educate  the  children,  programs. 

with  Government  guaranteeing  60  percent  No  matter  where  a  child  lives  in  Lou-  Mr.  EILLENDER.  Mr.  President  T 
up  to  S7.500.  on  residential  real  estate,  and  isiana  today,  he  can  get  the  same  amount  should  like  to  refer  to  title  III  in  whiph 
50  percent,  up  to  $4,000.  on  nonresidential  of  education  as  though  he  lived  in  a  SlOO  million  is  to  be  provided  for  suDDiP 
real  estate.  Loans  are  subject  to  guarantee  richer  parish.  It  was  my  hope  that  in  mental  educational  services 
fee  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  on  onmo  m-ov  «a  r.n,,^/t  ^^  fKo»  ^.,  „  ,,„n«.,„i  ^*i^"i  cuui-anwnai  ocivii^ca. 
loan  amount,  to  be  used  to  cover  losses  on  ^°";f  "^^^  ^^  ^°^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  national  I  notice  on  page  24  of  the  bill  that 
loans.  Direct  loans  not  exceeding  $13,500  zv'  ra  -^  i.  t  v,  these  funds  may  be  used  to  construct 
may  be  made  to  veterans  in  certain  small  ^^'-  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  educational  facilities.  What  is  meant 
towns  and  rural  areas  when  private  capital  Is  good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore-  by  that  language?  Does  it  mean  centers 
not  available  for  guarantee  loans.  Interest  gon  if  there  are  any  limitations  in  regard  or  facilities  that  would  be  used  directlv 
rates  and  maturities  of  loans  controlled  by  to  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  after  within  the  school  districts^ 
laws  applicable  to  World  War  II  and  Korean  they  get  into  the  hands  of  the  local  Mr  MORSE  It  means  farilitio. 
veterans,  now  and  in  the  future.  (Under  bnard«:  PniilH  tb*^  mnnov  ho  ,icoH  ^v  *.u  I  ,V\r^  _,  means  lacillties 
Public  Law  8&-73.  maximum  interest  rate  is  ^^f.-Sv  fnv  hn^H^^.c  ^  n  7'  ^^^^  '''°'^^'^  ^^  "^^'^^  '"  ^^^  ^^^°°1  ^^^trict. 
5',  percent  per  annum).  Termination  date  ^lusively  foi  buildmgs,  or  partly  for  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Senator 
of  guarantee  and  direct  loan  program  is  10  DuilGlings  and  partly  for  paying  school-  understands  that  title  HI,  as  is  true  also 
years  after  end  of  iitduction  period  except  teachers,  or  to  provide  for  gymnasiums,  in  title  II,  is  not  a  title  that  is  limited 
for  loans  on  which  VA  commitments  have  playgrounds,  or  things  of  that  kind?  to  aid  to  deprived  children  That  is  thp 
been  issued  before  such  date.  Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  depend  upon  title  I  section  of  the  bill  '  Title  II  and 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  ?^  ^°'=^^.  1^^°°^  authority  recommei- da-  title  III  are  titles  that  can  be  of  assist- 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  let  me  a°"  ^^'^^'^^  ^°V^^  J?^  reviewed  by  the  ance  when  the  State  finds  that  this  par- 
make  a  comment,  without  delaying  the  f^ate  agency.  I  believe  that  the  Sena-  ticular  need  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
debate  on  the  bilP  ^°^'  ^^"^  ^"^'^^  "^^^^  ^^  that  if  the  local  exists  anywhere  in  the  State. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment.    As  ^^^^  ^  devised  so  as  to  not  cany  out  the  Mr.    ELLENDER.    That    is    correct 

chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  P^'POj^s  of  the  act.  it  will  not  be  ap-  But  the  centers  need  not  be  limited  to  the 

publicly  announced  that  I  am  for  the  P^°ved.    We  cannot  have  this  both  ways,  school  district  in  which  they  are  located 

GI  bill.    However,  I  would  not  limit  the  ^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^°^^^  control,  and  then  we  They  could  be  used  for  the  State  as  a 

amendment  to  the  GI's  in  Vietnam.    I  cannot  dictate  to  the  local  authorities  whole. 

would  limit  it  to  all  cold  war  GI's  since  ^'-^^^  ^^^^'  ^^"^^^  ^°  ^^^*^^  ^^^  money,  pro-  Mr.  MORSE.    No.    They  must  be  for 

Korea.    The  amendment  should  be  to  a  ^'^'^^°  t^^-^'  P^^^"*  '^  within  the  framework  the  local  system. 

higher  education  bill,  not  the  elementary  °^  ^^^  guidelines  and  limitations  imposed  Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understand.   They 

and  secondary  school  bill.    I  believe  we  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^-  n^ust  be  for  the  local  system,  but  not  the 

would  have  a  much  better  chance  if  the  ■'■  ^'^^^  ^^'^"^  P^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  particular  school. 

Senator  would  agree  with  me  and  try  to  d'   that  payments  under  this  title  win  be  Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  coiTect. 

have  the  amendment  added  to  a  hisher  "^ed  for  programs  and    projects  (including  Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  might  be  countv- 

education  bill  on  which  I  am  now  holding  ^^^  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where  nee-  wide  or  statewide? 

hearings.  essary  the  construction  of  school  facilities)  Mr.  MORSE.    Countywide  or  regional 

I  Shall  bring  the  senator  before  my  ^:,^^Z^ZT!P:^Z^^:l^i:^:S^:i  Mr  ELLENDER.    That  money  is  to  be 

committee  and  ask  him  to  testify.    If  children  in  school  attendance  areas  having  "^^^  '°  construct  and  operate  these  fa- 

the  Senator  does  not  think  it  will  hurt  high  concentrations  of  children  from  low-  cilities? 

the  amendment.  I  am  perfectly  willing  income  families.  Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct, 

to  cosponsor  it.  „  ..      ,       ,        .t,     •..■       ^         .     ^  ^^'-   ELLENDER.     The   allocation  of 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  thank  ,.  ",  the  local  authorities  do  not  sh(DW  that  fund  is  based  on  what?     Will  the 

the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  ,       ^^  their  plan   they  cannot  get  the  senator  place  the  formulas  in  the  Rec- 

Oregon.    I  am  grateful  for  his  support.  ^If"  approved  by  the  State  authorities,  ord? 

I  would  indeed  feel  privileged  to  appear  ^vt  VtttSS^t,  t  x  f  ^  ^v,  ^^-  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
before  the  Senator's  committee.  I  would  mi- i^L.i.ivwui!.K.  i  unaerstana.  The  unanimous  consent  that  the  table  on 
welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  the  senior  ^^^^^  -IV  \^^  ^P^flr  T°^'^  °^  ■  }^  ^^"  Pa&e  26  of  the  committee  report  entitled 
Senator  from  Oreson.  5^  oY^I  methods  now  existing  in  '-Estimated  distribution  of  $100  000,000 
I  adopted  the  technique  of  "any  port  JfJ^  States,  counties,  or  parishes  where  for  supplemental  education  services 
in  a  storm"  and  attempted  to  hang  the  f,"^*i^%30TP  ~1^P  ,  ,  under  title  III,  Elementary  and  Second- 
amendment  on  the  first  measure  that  Mr.  mok&e  That  is  correct  for  pro-  ary  Education  Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year 
came  along.  ^'l?^ i^Vl'l^^J^''  deprived  children.  igge,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  leg-  .  ^'"•^  .^t^t',  ^P^^"  ^°  change  the  sub-  record,  together  with  the  footnote  per- 
islative    strategy-.      I    am    disappointed  Ject  slightly,  before  any  money  is  alio-  taining  thereto. 

when  I  must  oppose  it.  cated,  proof  must  be  furnished  to  show  There  being  no  objection,  the   table 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  can  ^'■^^}  '^."^  ^^^^^  ^^'"'  spend  as  much  money  and  footnote  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

the  Senator  tell  us  whether  any  esti-  ^^.'^^  ^^  "°^  spendmg,  before  it  will  re-  jn  the  Record,  as  follows: 

mates  were  placed  in  the  Record  to  indi-  ^^^^^  i^yf^DOTr     t^i,^  c       *      ■              ^  Estimated  distribution  of  $100,000,000  >  for 

cate  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  JJ^-  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^^l  f  correct.  supplemental    education    services    under 

equalize  the  schools  throughout  the  COUn-  ^^'-  i^LLENDEK.     I  wanted  to  be  cer-  title  in.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 

try.    I  presume  that  the  Record  contains  ^^'"  °'  *^^^  ^^^  '^ave  it  in  the  Record.  cation  Act  of  1965.  fiscal  year  1966 

evidence  to  that  effect.  Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  call  the  ^^tai 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  counsel  attention  of  the  Senator  to  page  16  of  estimated 

advises  me  that  he  does  not  think  I  can  ^^®  ^^'^  ^'^^"  ^^  states:  amount 

state  that  we  have  figures  specifically  in  (c)(l)   No  payments  shall  be  made  under  United  States  and  out- 

the     Record     that     would     show     what  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  state  which                     ^y^"6    ^^^^ $100,000,000 

amount  would  have  to  be  spent  or  pro-  ^^s  taken  into  consideration  payments  under  "^ 

vided  to  equahze  the  educational  oppor-  *^*s  title  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  .^f^f^^  ^  ,      u!              no  «««  nnn 

tunity  for  every  child  in  America  ^"y  '°^^^  educational  agency  in  that  State  *^*ct  of  Columbia....      98,  OOP,  000 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     We,  in  Louisiana,  for  State  aid.  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with  .                                                          ,  _.„  ,., 

did  that  more  than  30  years  ago     There  respect  to  the  free  public  education  of  chll-     -^'"D^md i,hij,o*-s 

were  many  parishes  in  Louisiana  whose  ^^^^^  '^"''"^  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  XrSon;::::::::::::::::::::"           Ifi  099 

income  had  been  cut  drastically  because  ^^^^'                                                                 Arkansas I._"I.        i,098!ioo 

of  lower  assessments.     We  set  a  large  The  bill  is  replete  with  guarantees  that     California s!  239, 821 

fund  aside.    This  fund  is  collected  from  the  States  cannot  use  this  money  for  the     Colorado l,  i07, 3io 
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530, 441 
538,  393 


1.48t,  761 
1,23(^,857 
1,687,506 


EMmated  distribution  of  $100,000,000^  for 
supplemental  education  services  under 
title  III  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  fiscal  year  i966— jCon. 

Total 

estimated 

amount 

Connecticut ^''HHU 

Oelaware ^     g  ;  "^ 

^S!^::::::::::-^^- 2.229,496 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 2  451  748 

Indiana *•  *^4'  _;^° 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana '659  025 

Maine o5a,  U2J> 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .- 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .- 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia : 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Estimated  distrib^ition  of  $100,000,000,' 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  in- 
structional materials  under  title  II.  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1965.  fiscal  year  1966 

Efitimated 

United  States  and  out-  amount 

lying  areas $100,000,000 


1,773,430 
2,584226 

4,  051;  798 
1,863^225 
1,3381363 

2,  188k  807 
537L  823 
879L119 
3771  415 
495^  293 

3.  15a  198 
6981  347 

8.  010t486 
2,  507i  564 
5121900 
4,9121452 
1,322^315 
1,0671258 

5,  392|  267 
6001  568 

1,4491458 

5411281 

1.965  556 

5,  0831  486 

690  284 

390  283 

2.  215J361 

1,588|747 

1.  070i  069 

2,  118  449 
3631035 
533i880 


American  Samoa.  Guam,  Puer- 
to Rico,  Virgin  Islands.  Trust  ' 
Territory  of  the  Pacific 2.000,j000 

'  2  percent  ($2,000,000)  reserved  for  iis- 
tribution  to  the  outlying  areas.  Basic  afot- 
ment  of  $200,000  for  the  50  States  and  I  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  balance  klls- 
trlbuted  one-half  ($43,900,000)  on  the  tjasls 
of  the  estimated  5-to-17  population  a4  of 
July  1,  1963,  and  one-half  ($43,900,000)  on 
the  basis  of  the  estimated  total  resident  pop- 
ulation as  of  July  1,  1963. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  an  a<^di- 
tional  title  through  which  books  ar^  to 
be  provided.  As  I  understand,  such  books 
would  be  distributed  to  the  children  i  at- 
tending all  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  cori^t. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whether  theyi  be 
Catholic,  public,  or  Protestant  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct.        I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  done  0n  a 
loan  basis?  j 

Mr.  MORSE.    On  a  loan  basis.        ! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  f ijnds 
put  in  the  Record.  ; 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  and  the  formula  appertiain- 
ing  thereto. 


50   States   and   the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia — 

Alabama 

Alaska . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


98,  000,  000 

1,734,277 

118,854 

815, 164 

937,854 

9,  308,  483 

1,065.929 

1,392,995 

256, 903 

2,604,055 

2,  174,  706 

391, 124 

370,581 

5,361,699 

2,528,237 

1.483,765 

1.146,723 

1,549,486 

1,922,905 

525, 829 
1,809,594 
2.622. 125 
4,671.827 
1.988,  186 
1,218,307 
2,309,246 

382, 828 

775,  144 

211.763 

336, 232 
3,233,812 

590,  702 
8,  293,  725 
2,435.404 

347, 300 
5.  406,  689 
1,266,877 

975.  757 
5,908,219 

427. 974 
1,320,035 

386, 888 

1,  826,  346 
5,  345,  745 

587,  662 
208, 027 

2,  095,  347 
1,591,758 

924,  800 

2,  278.  827 

187,  468 

345,817 


American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Trust 
Territory    of    the    Pacific--.         2,000,000 

'2   percent    ($2,000,000)    reserved  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  outlying  areas. 

SECTION     202.     ALLOTMENT     TO     STATES 

Stims  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  title 
will  be  allotted  among  the  States  pro  rata 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in 
each  State  who  are  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  allotment  provision  will  not  apply  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Instead  the  Commissioner  wiU  reserve  up 
to  2  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
and  allot  such  reserved  amount  among  these 
territories  and  possessions  according  to  their 
respective  needs. 


The  section  provides  that  where  a  State 
win  not  need  all  the  money  allotted  to  it, 
the  money  not  required  will  be  reallotted 
among  other  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  a  State  is  dis- 
tributing schoolbooks,  it  will  still  be  enti- 
tled to  funds  to  supplement  funds  now 
spent  for  that  purpose  by  the  State? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question  is  an  unequivocal  "Yes." 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
now  about  title  V,  strengthening  State 
departments  of  education.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  purpose  is  to  assist  the  States 
in  research,  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
in  order  to  develop  educational  programs 
and  plans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "Yes. 
As  I  said  in  my  explanatory  statement 
earher  this  afternoon,  the  testimony  in 
the  record  shows  that  many  State  edu- 
cational organizations  and  systems  need 
some  help  in  developing  training  pro- 
grams that  are  of  service  to  the  State 
systems  of  education.  That  is  where  we 
get  some  of  the  most  beneficial  studies 
and  findings  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational techniques;  and  the  State  edu- 
cational systems  are  able  to  have  demon- 
strations and  to  have  weekend  confer- 
ences or  to  show  what  can  be  done  with 
new  techniques. 

Counsel  suggests  that  I  ought  to  sup- 
plement what  I  have  already  said  by 
saying  that  the  record  shows  the  consul- 
tation program  and  the  hiring  of  special 
consultants.  This  can  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  demonstrations  of  the  re- 
medial program,  the  program  I  discussed 
earlier  this  afternoon,  for  teaching  or 
training  the  blind,  which  involve  re- 
markable improvements.  That  program 
will  help  the  State  organization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Funds  can  be  used 
under  title  V  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  title  V  is 
designed  to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  place  in  the  Record  the  for- 
mula for  spending  the  $25  million  and  the 
distribution,  as  outlined  on  page  34  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
as  set  forth  on  the  table  on  page  34  of 
the  report,  and  also  that  there  be  in- 
cluded immediately  thereafter  a  state- 
ment of  the  formula  that  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Estimated    distribution    of   $25,000,000^   for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation under  title  V,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year 
1966  Estimated 

amounts 
United  States  and  out- 
lying areas $21,250,000 


50   States  and   the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 


Alabama. - 

Alaska 

Arizona  — 
Arkansas. - 
California. 


20 

825, 

000 

411, 

619 

121, 

337 

238 

848 

270 

243 

1 

.672 

034 
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Estimated  distribution  of  $25,000,000  >■  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation under  title  V,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year 
i966— Continued  Estimated 

amounts 

Colorado $280,  701 

Connecticut 312,  652 

Delaware, 139,  737 

Florida 549,  680 

Georgia 495.  621 

Hawaii '     159,850 

Idaho 165,  497 

Illinois 875,  820 

Indiana 517,  718 

Iowa 335.  566 

Kansas 292,  294 

Kentucky 351,  893 

Louisiana 398,  520 

Maine 182,  826 

Maryland 379,  359 

Massachusetts.. - ._  477.  050 

Michigan 828.465 

Minnesota 1 399.  197 

Mississippi -___  319.  780 

Missouri 460,057 

Montana 162.  626 

Nebraska 220.  497 

Nevada ...  137.  894 

New  Hampshire 147.  601 

New  Jersey 576.  593 

New  Mexico 198.  805 

New  York 1,288,213 

North  Carolina w..  547.  459 

North  Dakota 156,  051 

Ohio 946.  737 

Oklahoma 327,  809 

Oregon 267.  391 

Pennsylv..nla 939,  966 

Rhode  Island 157,218 

South  Carolina 340,  190 

South  Dakota 162,  285 

Tennessee 428,  208 

Texas 1 '  1,035,640 


Estimated  distribution  of  $25,000,000 '  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation under  title  V,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year 
1966— Continued  Estimated 

amounts 

Utah .^ $207,  310 

Vermont 131, 119 

Virginia 467,  894 

Washington 372,  829 

West  Virginia 265,  521 

Wisconsin 415,  673 

Wyoming 133,  422 

District  of  Columbia 153,685 


American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puer- 
to Rico,  Virgin  Islands 425,000 

185  percent  of  $25,000,000  distributed;  2 
percent  ($425,000)  of  $21,250,000  reserved 
for  distribution  to  the  outlying  areas.  Basic 
allotment  of  $100,000  for  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  balance  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollment,  fall  1964. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  perniit  me  to  do  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 'to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  from  which  I  have  been 
reading,  showing  six  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties in  the  country  and  seven  of  the  poor- 
est, showing  the  median  income,  those 
with  incomes  under  $3,000,  and  those 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over,  and 
showing  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000, 
with  the  percentage  of  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Table  of  7  of  the  richest  and  poorest  counties  in  the  Xation  with  pertinent  data  as  to  family 
'    income  and  showing  amount  to  be  allocated  Ihein  under  the  bill 

(Allocations  do  not  include  children  from  faiiiilios  brought  in  under  the  welfare  aniendment,  but  in  nioft  cases  the 

ditlrrence  would  be  «lipht  ] 


■■ 

Family  income  data 

School-age  children 

County  and  State 

Median 
income 

Percent 
under 

Percent 

S10,0(X) 

and  over 

N'uinberin 
families 
\\ith  less 

than  .$2,000 
income 

Percent 

of  all 

school-age 

children 

Allocation 
of  funds 

Richest: 

MontEoiiiory,  Md... 

-Xrliiicton.  Va..^ 

Fairfax,  Vn 

Du  Piiee.  111.... 

W(>stchpster,  N.Y... 

Htnren,  N.J. , 

Poorest: 

Grant.  W.  Va 

.$9,317 
8. 670 
8,007 
8.570 
8.052 
7,978 

2.437 
2.287 
1,790 
1.7-22 
1.631 
1,564 
1.453 

5.5 
6.0 
5.8 
.1.9 
8.0 
6.4 

64.0 
60.6 
6H.  1 
70.5 
68.3 
72.3 
72.0 

44.6 
38.6 
.  37.  8 
36.0 
36.3 
32.1 

3.0 
4.0 
3.9 
1.7 
2.  5 
2.7 
2.8 

2, 343 
1.347 
1,994 
1,8.13 
6, 210 
4,631 

833 
2.233 
6,184 
3,137 
6,118 
2,790 
4,543 

2 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 

35 
41 
42 
39 
41 
43 
52 

$.172.  mi 

235. 725 

348. 950 

443. 794 

2,189,026 

1,315. '204 

124. 950 

Falls.  Te.t. 

432. 086 

Sunflower.  Xliss 

Kiio.x   Kv,   .   

745. 173 
470.  5,10 

Williani.shurR.  S.C 

.Sunitpr.  .\lit 

Holmes,  .Miss 

810.000 
390. 600 
.147, 4.32 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  graciousness. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  and  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  have  been  in  a  good  many^de- 
bates  on  educational  matters  over  the 
years.  The  colloquy  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  have  held  this 
afternoon  for  most  of  the  past  hour  has 
been  exceedingly  helpful  to  me,  and  of 
great  help  to  the  entire  Senate.  The 
Senator  has  raised  questions  which  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  knows  were  raised  in  com- 


mittee. The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
could  not  have  performed  a  better  serv- 
ice for  the  committee  and  for  me  than 
by  cross-examining  me  as  he  has  done. 
His  cross-examination  has  been  fair.  I 
appreciate  it  very  much.    I  thank  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  studied  this  problem  over 
30  years.  Without  boasting,  I  think  I 
know  a  little  about  it.  If  the  bill  does 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says  it 
will  do — and  I  am  sure  it  will — and  the 
money  is  distributed  to  the  children  of 
nonpublic  schools,  and  not  to  the  schools 
themselves,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 


[Mr.  Cooper]  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  language  from  page  17  of  the 
bill,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, concerning  the  obligations  of  the 
States  to  maintain  their  level  of  expend- 
itures. 

I  read  at  that  point  language  from 
page  17  of  the  bill,  starting  with  line  1; 

(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  eflTort  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  tlie  Commissioner)  of  that  agency  and  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free 
public  education  by  that  agency  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  ties  down  the 
imposition  of  an  obligation  upon  the 
State  and  its  educational  subdivisions 
not  to  decrease  the  amount  of  money 
they  previously  had  been  spending,  and 
substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  money  gained 
under  this  bill. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  on 
the  floor  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  address  a  few 
questions  to  you.  But  first,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  work  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  other  education  bills 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
on  the  bill  at  this  time,  for  I  intend  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  bill  later  in 
the  debate.  In  1948  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
former  Senator  Alexander  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  former  Senator  Thomas  of 
Utah,  in  cosponsoring  the  Taft-Ellen- 
der  bill.  Only  today  I  read  again  the 
debate  on  the  Taft-Ellender  measure  in 
1948.  In  some  respects  this  bill  em- 
bodies principles  of  the  Taft-Ellender 
bill. 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  a 
question  which  is  controversial,  and 
which  raises  emotions;  nevertheless,  it  is 
an  important  question,  and  it  must  be 
discussed.  It  is  the  question  whether  the 
bill  contravenes  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  studied  the  bill 
in  light  of  the  issue,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  interpretation  of  this  issue. 

I  believe  the  Senator,  great  lawyer 
that  he  is.  will  agree  with  me  that  a  very 
serious  question  has  been  raised  in  sev- 
eral cases,  among  them  being  the  Ever- 
son  case,  which  held  in  substance  that 
taxes  could  be  used  for  incidental  pur- 
poses directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupil 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  the 
ca.se  held,  of  course,  that  tax  funds 
should  not  be  used  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  private  church  schools.  As  I 
understand  the  pending  bill,  it  does  not 
prescribe  that  Federal  funds  shall  be 
used  for  private  or  sectarian  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  prohibit 
their  use  in  certain  cases,  if  the  State 
desired  to  so  use  them,  and  such  use 
were  approved  by  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 
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Mr  MORSE.    The  reason  I  hesitated 
fn  give  the  Senator  an  immediate  answer 
u  that  I  do  not  wish  my  answer  to  sefm 
n  the  slightest  degree  to  be  equivocM: 
herefore,  I  start  in  this  colloquy  on  Khe 
ubiect  of  judicial  review— and  I  am  \n- 
riPbted  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
raising  it  in  this  debate— by  saying  that, 
in  mv  judgment,  the  bill  would  not  4u- 
horize  the  State  to  spend  any  public 
funds  for  any  private  school  purpose  tjiat 
might  constitute  an  unconstitutional  ex- 
penditure of  funds.     That  is  my  ^rst 

^  Next  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  S|en- 
ator  from  Kentucky  what  the  bill  itfcelf 
provides,  beginning  at  the  bottc^rri  of 
page  79: 

Sec  605.  Nothing  contained  In  .this! Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  mating 
of  any  payment  under  this  Act,  or  u  ider 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act.  for  relig  lous 
worship  or  instruction. 

The  bill  contains  the  same  prohibi- 
tion that  I  have  always  insisted  u»on; 
namely,  that  the  money  cannot  be  s]  )ent 
for  religious  purposes  or  religious  in- 
struction. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  bear 
with  me  a  moment  longer,  I  believe  that 
perhaps  a  better  foundation  could  be  (laid 
for  some  of  the  questions  he  may  ivish 
to  ask  me  if  I  tell  him  what  happened 
in  committee.  [ 

We  decided  in  committee  againfet  a 
judicial  review  amendment.  A  judicial 
review  amendment  was  not  offere(|  in 
committee.  Some  members  of  the  cpm- 
mittee  reserved  the  right — which  they 
always  have  anyway — to  offer  sucn  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senatt,  or 
to  support  such  an  amendment  on!  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  1 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows, 
I  believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  I 

Here  and  now  I  give  great  credit  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav^ts] 
for  the  position  he  took  in  regard  to  jthis 
matter,  which  reinforced  the  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcbm- 
mittee.  After  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  set  forth  his  reasons  for  join- 
ing the  chairman  in  opposition  to  adding 
a  judicial  review  amendment  to  the  jbill, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  committee — even 
those  who  had  reserved  the  right  to  (Jffer 
an  amendment  later— that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  had  per- 
formed a  valuable  service,  which  Ijhad 
asked  him  to  perform.  I  said  thfit  I 
agreed  with  everything  the  Senator  fk'om 
New  York  had  said,  and  that  I  wouldjlike 
to  have  him  sit  down  with  counsel— fand 
this  was  only  yesterday  morning,  because 
we  wished  to  get  the  report  printed: last 
night — and  put  in  succinct  form ,  the 
argument  that  he  made,  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  completely 
supports.    Here  it  is. 

I  believe  that  I  should  read  from  page 
35  of  the  committee  report  and  make  it 
the  foundation  for  my  discussion  Kvith 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  reads  as 
follows,  under  the  subheading  "Comtnit- 
tee  Comment  on  Judicial  Review" : 

The  committee  considered  carefully  racom- 
mendations  to  it  in  testimony  that  aft  ex- 
plicit provision  be  added  to  afford  Judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  prov  slons 


of  the  act  and  of  its  administration.  After 
consideration  of  all  facets  of  the  problem,  it 
was  the  general  view  of  the  committee  that 
in  this  legislation  such  a  provision  is  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  developing  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject.  The  committee,  in 
considering  the  matter,  discussed  rhe  follow- 
ing factors:  (1)  Litigation  raising  analogous 
issues  is  presently  pending  before  courts  of 
at  least  one  State,  and  could  reach  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  In  view  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  school  prayer 
cases,  which  also  arose  in  State  courts,  it 
would  appear  more  likely  than  ever  before 
that  the  issues  under  this  act  could  similarly 
be  tested.  (2)  Since  the  determination  of  the 
Supreme  Court  against  taxpayers'  suits  in 
l^assachusetts  v.  Mellon  (262  U.S.  447 
(1923)),  there  have  been  subsequent  de- 
cisions which  also  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  test  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  in  the  absence  of  specific  lan- 
guage Lirson  v.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Cor- 
poration (337  U.S.  682,  689,  690  (1948)  ) ,  was 
cited  as  an  example.  (3)  The  biU  presently 
contains  three  specific  and  limited  judicial 
review  provisions,  which  parallel  those  in 
other  Federal  education  legislation:  section 
211  of  title  I,  section  206  of  title  II,  and  sec- 
tion 509  of  title  V.  It  is  possible  that  these 
issues  can  also  be  raised  in  suits  brought  by 
States  against  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  those  provisions.  (4)  It  is  not 
the  practice  to  insert  broad  judicial  review 
clauses  in  Federal  legislation,  particularly  as 
this  might  be  construed  as  an  invitation  to  a 
multiplicity  of  time-consuming  suits  which 
could  bring  to  a  temporary  halt  an  enormous 
range  of  Federal  activities. 

That  is  what  the  committee  had  to 
say  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  judicial  review  amendment  should  be 
added  to  an  elementary  and  secondary 
school  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
added  to  a  separate  higher  education 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  an  in- 
dependent bill. 

I  have  on  my  desk— I  tiT  to  come  pre- 
pared for  developments  in  debate — the 
judicial  review  amendment,  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  so  kind  as 
to  say,  last  year,  that  he  would  cospon- 
sor,  along  with  other  advocates  of  ju- 
dicial review,  when  the  judicial  review 
amendment  was  passed  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  dropped  in  conference,  for  rea- 
sons the  Senator  from  Kentucky  well 
Icnows. 

I  have  that  bill  in  such  form  that  it 
can  be  introduced  at  any  time  during 
debate,  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  we  should  not  rely  upon  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1  in  this  part  of 
the  report,  with  which  I  completely  as- 
sociate myself,  as  do  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  statement. 

If  the  judicial  review  route  should  be 
followed,  it  should  be  followed  in  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  judicial  review  bill, 
along  the  lines  of  the  original  Morse- 
Clark  bill  Which  is  the  bill  that  is  ready 
for  introduction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  will  ob- 
ject. I  believe  he  should  have  feelings  of 
great  pride  concerning  it.  The  Morse- 
Clark  judicial  review  amendment,  which 
we  prepared  some  3  years  ago,  was  the 
product  of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  when  the 


present  Presiding  Officer  was  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

After  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  me.  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
assigned  to  us  as  our  leading  legal  coun- 
sel the  then  and  still  present  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cox; 
and  we  worked  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate.    The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
now  the  Presiding  Officer  in  the  Senate, 
deserves  my  thanks — and  he  has  received 
them  many  times — as  well  as  the  thanks 
of  many  others,  for  the  cooperation  he 
extended  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  the  bill  would  meet  all  the 
tests.    However,  I  do  not  believe  an  in- 
dependent judicial  review  bill  is  needed. 
I  believe  that  in   the  not  too  distant 
future  a  decision  will  be  rendered  "on 
the  nose,"  as  we  lawyers  say,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  telling  Congress  how  far  it 
can  go  under  the  first  amendment  in  giv- 
ing aid  to  religious  schools.     I  believe 
there  is  a  case  already  on  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.    It  is  the  Horace  Mann 
case  in  Maryland.    The  first  decision  has 
been  rendered  by  the  lower  court.    I  be- 
lieve that  case  will  go  all  the  way,  so 
to  speak.     My  judgment  is  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Supreme  Court 
not  to  give  us  a  broad  decision  which 
will  cover  the  very  issue  that  must  be 
settled. 

Let  us  face  it.  We  are  going  into 
Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  bill  through  the  back  door. 
I  have  said  this  many  times,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  knows.  This  is  a 
back-door  entrance  into  Federal  aid  to 
education  for  elementaiT  and  secondary 
schools  for  11  percent  of  the  school- 
children of  America  who  are  deprived. 
It  is  an  entrance  through  the  back  door 
by  way  of  an  entirely  constitutional  leg- 
islative vehicle,  or  Wayne  Morse  would 
not  be  supporting  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  if  he  did  not 
honestly  believe  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  he  knows,  I  have  supported  in  past 
years  many  bills  whose  purpose  was  to 
provide  aid  to  our  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  the  cases  which  have  arisen,  and 
which  have  been  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  particularly  the  Ever- 
son  case,  the  Zorach  case,  and  the 
McCoUum  case,  have  raised  the  question 
of  the  applicability  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  Federal  aid  to  education.  Of 
course,  the  prayer  cases  have  also 
brought  this  issue  to  the  fore. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is 
more  important  than  providing  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  the  highest  quality 
for  the  children  of  our  country. 

However,  I  direct  my  questions  to  the 
specific  issue  of  constitutionality,  for  it 
must  be  met.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  the  Mellon  case  would  pro- 
hibit any  taxpayer— using  that  tei-m  in 
the  broad  sense  to  include  any  agency  or 
individual  or  entity— from  bringing  suit 
in  Federal  court  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  true  in  the  Federal  court,  but  it 
Is  not  true  in  the  State  courts.    The 
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Maryland  case  is  a  State  case,  in  which 
the  judge  held  that  the  taxpayer  had  the 
right  to  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.    My  question  was  di- 
rected solely  to  the  ability  of  a  taxpayer 
to  bring  an  action  in  the  Federal  court. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Yes.     He  cannot  do  it 
under  the  Mellon  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  next  questioa  goes 
to  the  right  to  test  in  State  courts  the 
constitutionality  of  this  bill  or  any  other 
educational  bill  using  tax  funds  for  pri- 
vate or  church  schools.  I  know  about 
the  Maryland  case,  instituted  in  the 
State  courts  of  Maryland.  Of  course, 
the  Supreme  Court  could  say,  "We  do 
not  wi.sh  to  review  the  case." 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Court  will 
say.  The  Senator  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Doremus  case,  in  which  the 
Court  refused  to  review  a  similar  issue. 
I  believe  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
later  cases  would  indicate  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  Maryland  ca.se. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  .say. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  studied  the 
pending  bill,  and  it  is  my  judgment,  not- 
ing that  State  educational  agencies 
must  make  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Federal  funds, 
that  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  then  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  the  local 
educational  agency;  that  this  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  suit  by  an  individual, 
in  State  courts,  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  would  care  to  comment  on 
that  point,  but  I  must  say  that  this  view- 
E>oint  has  been  of  great  influence  in  lead- 
ing me  to  make  my  decision  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  judgment. 
Although  it  is  true  that  in  the  past  the 
Supreme  Court  has  followed  a  general 
policy,  in  a  case  involving  a  constitution- 
al issue  of  trying  to  decide  the  ca.se  with- 
out deciding  the  constitutional  issue,  if 
possible,  I  believe  this  situation  would 
raise  directly  the  constitutional  issue, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  in  a 
position  where  it  would  have  to  decide  it. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  it  is  recognized  that  the 
issue  must  be  put  behind  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.     It  must  be  settled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
mean.  It  must  be  settled.  I  believe  it 
will  be  settled  and  put  behind  us  soon, 
because  once  we  get  that  decision  on  the 
issue,  even  those  who  may  disagree  with 
the  decision  will  agree  that  we  cannot 
maintain  a  government  of  law  unless  we 
support  the  decisions.  It  is  the  decision 
that  is  important.  I  believe  we  are  on 
our  way  to  a  decision.  That  is  why  I 
am  pleading  with  the  Senate,  if  it  wishes 
to  insist  on  judicial  review  legislation,  to 
let  us  do  it  by  way  of  an  independent 
bill.  I  give  the  Senate  my  word,  if  that 
is  what  the  Senate  wishes,  that  I  shall 
introduce  a  bill  before  the  debate  is.  over, 
and  pledge  to  schedule  hearings  oh  it 
forthwith. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  the  line  is  not  an 
easy  line  to  draw. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  know  that. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  joined  the  Senator 
in  sponsoring  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  provides  aid  to  pupils 
who  may  choose  to  attend  private  and 
sectarian  schools.  I  believe  we  have 
agreed  that  in  those  situations,  while 
there  might  be  a  close  line,  the  benefit 
ran  primarily  to  the  individual  in  line 
with  the  holding  of  the  Everson  case. 
At  least  I  have  no  problem  about  that. 
I  knov,-  the  value  of  private  and  sectarian 
schools,  and  the  contribution  they  make 
to  our  country.  They  impart  richness 
and  variety  to  our  education.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  work  they  are 
doing,  but  I  believe  that  the  constitu- 
tional question  must  be  determined. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI  and  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  It  was  debated  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  taken  out  in  confer- 
ence. I  do  not  feel  the  same  concern 
about  the  pending  bill  that  I  felt  about 
the  other  bill,  for  I  believe  there  will  be 
a  right  to  judicial  review  tlirough  action 
in  the  State  courts. 
The  same  question  was  raised  in  1948. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  mention 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Two  amendments  were 
offered  in  1948.  One  was  offered  by  for- 
mer Senator  Donnell,  of  Missouri,  a  fine 
lawyer  who  wished  to  place  in  the  bill 
a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  for  any 
purpose  in  any  nonpublic  school. 
Mr.  MORSE.  For  any  purpose. 
Mr.  COOPER.  For  any  purpose,  in- 
cluding health,  school  lunches,  and  the 
like.  Another  diametrically  opposed 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  former 
and  great  Senator,  Senator  McMahon,  of 
Connecticut,  who  wished  to  prescribe  how 
these  moneys  should  be  used.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  late  Senator  Taft  took  the 
position — and  he  spoke  at  length  on 
the  issue— that  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
States  to  determine,  and  that  the  matter 
could  reach  the  Supreme  Court  through 
the  State  courts. 

I  wish  to  raise  these  questions.  I  am 
vei-y  happy  to  have  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Finally,  while  I  believe  action  to  test 
constitutionality  can  be  taken  through 
State  courts,  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  provide  a  means  to  test  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  bill  is  safe- 
guarded, and  it  does  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lift  the  quality  of  education 
and  to  broaden  its  availability  to  the 
millions  of  young  people  who  hold  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  raised  these  questions.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  I  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
education,  for  more  years  than  perhaps 
we  would  like  to  remember. 

Back  in  those  days  the  Senator  and  I 
were  not  only  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  were  also  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  we  were  both  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  were  both  Repub- 
licans. I  have  learned  something  since. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  great  support 
then,  and  I  appreciate  his  support  now. 


I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
teacher  services  to  me,  because  he  has 
taught  me  many  things. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  spoke  about  certain  counties  in 
Kentucky.  Unhappily,  I  must  say  that 
in  Kentucky  there  are  counties  that  are 
in  a  dire  state,  a  condition  which  con- 
cerns me,  which  saddens  me  and  all  of 
us  who  live  in  our  great  State.  He  men- 
tioned a  fine  county — Knox — a  county 
with  fine  people.  cfRcials,  and  an  out- 
standing  county  school  superintendent 
the  Honorable  Jesse  Lay.  But,  in  tribute 
to  my  State.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  its  edu- 
cational  efforts.  Kentucky  is  making  a 
gi-eater  effort  in  terms  of  the  proportion 
of  its  revenue  that  it  applies  to  educa- 
tion, than  many  of  the  richer  States.  I 
shall  not  include  West  Virginia,  but  I 
believe  Kentucky  makes  a  greater  effort, 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  its  reve- 
nues that  it  applies  to  education,  than 
its  neighbors,  including  the  rich  States 
of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  So,  not 
in  defense,  but  in  commendation  of  the 
officials  of  my  State  and  of  its  people,  I 
want  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  figures  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing  show  that.  I  discussed 
the  Knox  County  situation  only  because 
it  is  involved  in  the  record. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  only  two  counties 
away  from  Pulaski,  in  which  I  live. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  the  ju- 
dicial review  discussion,  a  memorandum 
entitled  "Enforcement  of  the  Principle 
of  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Enforcement  of  the  Principle  of  Separation 

OF  Church  and  State  in  the  Elementary 

AND  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (H.R. 
2362)  stress  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state: 

I.  Title  I  (financial  as.^istance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families)  : 

(a)  Section  202.  Federal  payments  may 
be  made  only  to  local  public  educational 
agencies. 

(b)  Section  205(a)(3)  (control  of  funds 
and  property)  :  Before  making  a  grant  to 
a  local  public  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  must  determine  "that 
the  local  educational  agency  has  provided 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  control  of 
funds  provided  under  this  title,  and  title  to 
property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  in  a 
public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  in  this  title,  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property." 

II.  Title  II  (school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials) : 

(a)  Section  205  (control  and  selection  of 
books  and  materials)  : 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  :  Title  to  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published 
instructional  materials  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  control  and  administration 
of  their  use,  shall  vest  only  in  a  public 
agency. 

"(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  any 
school  in  any  State  shall  be  limited  to  those 
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,:hich  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State    or    local    educational    authority  j  or 


agency 


for   use.    or   are   used,    in    a    pu 


illc 


rferoentary    or    secondary    school    of    that 


tcLal 


^'ni  Title  III   (supplementary  educattc 
centers  and  services):  . 

(a)  Section  304(a):  Federal  paymejnts 
nay  be  ^'^^^  ""^^  ^°  ^°'^^^  public  educatic^al 

*^lbr^^ction  304(a)(1):  The  applicaljion 
of  ft  local  public  educational  agency  ntust 
"provide  that  the  activities  and  services  |  for 
which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
trill  be  administered  by  or  under  the  suj)er- 
vlsion    of"    that    local    public    educati(Jinal 

agency.  ',    ^ 

(c)  Section  307    (recovery  of  payments) : 

"Sec   307.  If    within    twenty    years    ajfter 

completion  of  any  construction   for  w^ich 

Federal  funds   have   been   paid   under  [this 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  dease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

"lb)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  educational  and  related  purpose^  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the  Oom- 
missioner  determines  in  accordance  With 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  foi  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so.  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  a|»pli- 
cant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amiunt 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  faqility 
I  or  so  much  thereof  as  constituted  anj  ap- 
proved project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  ^ore 
to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with|  the 
aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be»  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  Or  by 
action  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  fac|ility 
i£  situated."  ' 

IV.  Title  IV  (educational  research  [and 
training) :  '< 

(a)  Section  2(b)  (grants  for  training  in 
educational  research)  :  1 

"No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  *ub- 
section  for  training  in  sectarian  instruc|tion 
or^Jpr  work  to  be  done  In  an  institution,  or 
a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  be^me 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  spme 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects."  j 

lb)  Section  4(e)  (construction  of  regional 
facilities  for  research  and  related  purposes ) : 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  1|erm 
research  and  related  purposes'  meansi  re- 
search, research  training,  surveys,  or  denion- 
strations  in  the  field  of  education,  or  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived  tllere- 
from,  or  all  of  such  activities.  lnclu(llng 
(but  without  limitation)  experlm*ital 
schools,  except  that  such  term  does  ;  not 
include  research,  research  training,  surteys, 
or  demonstrations  In  the  field  of  sectarian 
instruction  or  the  dissemination  of  lilfor- 
matlon  derived  therefrom." 

V.  Title  V  ( grants  to  strengthen  Stat«  de- 
partments of  education )  :  There  are  no 
specific  provisions  because  grants  woulU  be 
made  only  to  State  public  educati|onal 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
those  agencies. 

VI.  Title  VI  (general  provisions)  : 

(a)  Section  605  (relating  to  all  titl^  in 
the  act ) :  , 

"Sec  605.  Nothing  contained  In  thlsl  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  majklng 
of  any  payment  under  this  Act,  or  undej  any 
Act  amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  instruction." 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (H.R. 
2362)  supplement  those  cited  above  by  re- 
quiring that  actions  taken  by  Statet  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  separfetion 
of  church  and  state : 


I.  Title  I  (financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-Income  families)  : 

(a)  Section  206(a)(1):  To  participate  in 
the  program,  a  State  must  provide  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  except  for  State  admin- 
istrative costs,  "payments  under  this  title 
will  be  used  only  for  programs  and  projects 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  pursuant  to  section  205(a) 
and  which  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
section,  and  that  such  agency  will  In  all 
other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Including  the  enforcement  of 
any  obligations  Imposed  upon  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  section  205(a)."  Sec- 
tion 205(a)  Includes  the  provision,  quoted 
above,  requiring  public  control  of  funds 
and  property  provided  under  title  I. 

(b)  Section  210  (withholding): 
"Whenever   the   Commissioner,    after  rea- 

Fonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  assurance  |  including  the 
r.ssiirance  quoted  in  (a)l  set  forth  in  the 
application  of  that  State  approved  under 
section  20G(b).  the  Commlcsioner  shall  no- 
tify the  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  States  under  this  title  (or. 
in  his  discretion,  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments  un- 
der this  title  to  specified  local  educational 
agencies  alTected  by  the  failure)  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this"  title,  or  payments  by  the  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title  shall  be 
limited  to  local  educational  agencies  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be." 

II.  Title  II  (school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials) 

(a)  To  participate  In  the  program,  a  State 
must  designate  "a  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as 
the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Education 
for  the   excellent  presentation  he  has 
made  on  this  complicated  but  intensely 
useful  piece  of  proposed  legislation.     I 
should  like  particularly  to  support  him  in 
what  he  has  said  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky    I  Mr.  Cooper] 
about  a  provision  for  judicial  review  in 
the  bill.     As  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
stated  a  short  time  ago,  he  and  I  co- 
-  sponsored  a  judicial   review  section  in 
a  general  education  bill  several  years  ago 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Sohcitor  Gen- 
ei-al.    As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said, 
we  thought  we  had  a  good  review  section. 
I,  too,  would  be  happy  to  see  an  adequate 
review  section  in  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  timing  is  correct.    I  should  be 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  submitting  such  a  judicial  re- 
view section  as  a  separate  measure  and 
to  cosponsor  it  with  him  and  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  who  is  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  were  two  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. I  thank  both  of  them  for  the  won- 
derful help  that  they  have  been  to  me  in 
getting  this  bill  to  the  point  at  which  we 
could  present  it  to  the  Senate  today,  with 


the  kind  of  sujjport  that  it  brings  to  the 
floor. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty].  I  am  about  to  yield  the  floor. 
I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  he 
may  have  entered  into  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph].  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  had  an  appointment.  Since  I 
am  about  to  yield  the  floor,  whatever 
arrangement  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  entered  into  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  leave  up  to  the  two 
Senators. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  busy  at  the  present 
time;  and  he  has  suggested  that  I  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. I  wanted  the  Senator  to  know 
that  I  told  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  thought,  after  my  long  presen- 
tation, a  member  of  the  minority  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  present  any  amendment 
or  any  point  of  view  that  he  cared  to 
present. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  that. 
(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse].  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  champions  of  the  educa- 
tion of  American  youth  the  Senate  has 
known.  His  wisdom  in  such  matters  is 
well  complemented  by  his  thoroughness. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 
I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, for  the  courtesies  which  he  ex- 
tended to  all  members  in  the  minority 
and  for  the  fairness  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  committee  sessions  and  the 
committee  hearings.  For  reasons  which 
I  shall  develop  later,  members  of  the 
majority  serving  on  the  committee  la- 
bored under  some  inhibition  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  amendments 
which  were  proposed  by  members  of  the 
minority.  But  in  all  fairness  I  should 
say  that  ample  con.sideration  was  given 
to  proposed  amendments.  While  they 
were  not  accepted,  they  did  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  resulted  in  some  language  in  the 
report  which  clarified  some  of  the  am- 
biguities of  the  language  in  the  bill  which 
the  committee  considered. 

Today  this  body  is  faced  with  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress— the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education  Act  of  1965.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Nation's  history,  the  Con- 
gress is  about  to  enact  a  general  aid  to 
education  bill,  although  this  fact  is  not 
readily  acknowledged  by  its  advocates. 

I  do  not  say  this  disparagingly.  The 
demands  of  modem  technology,  of  in- 
telligent voting,  of  complex  world  issues, 
have  made  evident  the  need  for  a  broad- 
er and  deeper  educational  background 
for  all  Americans.  Ever  since  the  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  sponsored  his 
aid  to  education  bill  in  the  80th  Congress, 
Republicans  have  recognized  the  need 
for  Federal  action  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Republicans 
have  favored  a  Federal  grant  program 
such  as  that  embodied  in  this  bill;  far 
from  it.  Basic  to  Republican  thinking 
is  the  overriding  need  to  reduce  needless 
and  perhaps  dangerous  Federal  activi- 
ties, returning  the  tax  resources  thus 
freed  to  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties. I  venture  to  say  that,  as  much  as 
any  other,  this  is  one  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  parties.  One 
party — currently  the  majority — favors 
programs  which  make  use  of  the  Federal 
tax  base,  correspondingly  reduce  the  lo- 
cal tax  resom-ces,  and  retui*n  various 
kinds  of  benefits  to  States,  communities, 
and  individuals — after  the  middleman's 
fee  has  been  taken  out.  The  other  par- 
ty— cui-rently  the  minority — favors  pro- 
grams which  decrease  Federal  activity, 
increase  the  tax  resources  available  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  keep 
tax  money  working  at  home  under  the 
direct  control  of  those  w-ho  pay  it. 

Today,  we  of  the  minority  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  I  daresay  no  Member 
of  this  body  would  argue  that  American 
education  is  in  no  need  of  improvement. 
The  question,  like  so  many  in  the 
American  political  system,  is  not  on  the 
ends  but  on  the  means.  And  today  we 
must  decide  which  is  more  important — 
the  unmet  needs  of  our  schools  and 
schoolchildren  or  the  danger  of  insidious 
Federal  involvement  and  control  of  the 
educational  process. 

For  myself,  I  am  willing  to  acept  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  imperfectly  conceived 
and  designed  bill.  I  do  this  because  our 
schools  and  our  children  have  a  real  and 
urgent  need  which  should  not  go  unmet. 
Despite  its  imperfections — and  I  expect 
to  discuss  a  number  of  them  before  this 
debate  comes  to  a  close — this  bill  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Having  said  this  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
troduction, I  should  now  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  way  this  bill  was  handled 
in  this  body  and  some  of  the  possible 
implications  for  the  future  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  process. 

I  should  like  first  of  all  to  read  the  brief 
statement  that  opens  the  minority  views 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  would  point  out  that  these 
views  received  the  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  all  five  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  even  though  we  five  represent 
a  very  broad  cross  section  of  Republican 
opinion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  legislative  power  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repre-sentatives.  Now,  by 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  is  to  be  shorn  of  its 
equal  share  of  that  power.  This  impor- 
tant and  complex  piece  of  legislation — 
on  which  youi-  committee  heard  more 
than  90  witnesses  whose  testimony  filled 
6  volumes  and  more  than  3,200  pages — 
is  to  pass  this  body  without  a  dot  or  com- 
ma changed;  this,  by  nat  from  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Your  committee,  over  the  years  of  oui* 
tenure,  has  labored  conscientiously  and 
without  partisan  rancor  to  consider  ju- 
diciously legislation  referred  to  It,  mak- 
ing improvements  where  desirable  and 
necessary.    The  results  of  our  efforts  In 


the  past  have  been  measures  which  have 
secuied  broad  bipartisan  acceptance, 
such  as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Ti-aining  Act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Constructive  amend- 
ments, whether  offered  by  majority  or 
minority,  have  been  given  serious  con- 
sideration, and  invariably  some  have 
been  adopted. 

Concern  over  this  new  regime  is  not 
confined  to  the  minority.  Privately, 
members  of  the  majority  and  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  have  been  apolo- 
getic for  this  new  effort  to  destroy  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  the  national  legis- 
lative process.  Yet  they  are  powerless  to 
change  the  rules  laid  down  from  above. 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  particular  bill — and  there  are 
both — the  handling  of  this  issue  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  Nation's 
future  constitutional  development.  Will 
legislation  henceforth  originate  in  the 
House,  to  be  accepted  supinely  by  the 
Senate  without  a  murmur?  Are  con- 
ference committees  a  thing  of  the  past? 
Will  the  Senate  gradually  become  an 
English  House  of  Lords,  with  power  to 
delay  the  passage  of  legislation  but  not 
prevent  it?  Are  States  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  constitutional  notice,  but  only 
individuals?  Is  the  principle  of  one- 
man,  one-vote  now  extended  to  vitiate 
the  legislative  role  of  this  body  of  Con- 
gress founded  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
basis  of  unequal  representation?  It  is 
our  hope  that  Senators  will  weigh  care- 
fully such  questions  as  these  as  this  bill 
is  discussed  on  the  floor. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  do  not 
claim  its  present  form  is  perfect.  In- 
stead, they  argue  that  it  should  be  passed 
and  that  the  necessary  revisions  can  be 
added  later  in  this  Congress.  This  is  like 
an  auto  dealer  delivering  three-quarters 
of  a  new  car,  with  a  note  saying  that 
the  wheels  and  transmission  will  be  sent 
later  if  the  company  feels  like  it.  Yet 
in  both  cases  the  customer  will  pay  the 
full  price. 

We  are  told  that  this  embargo  on 
amendments — even  technical  amend- 
ments to  con-ect  drafting  ambiguities — 
is  a  one-shot  prop>osition.  We  are  as- 
sured that  on  this  bill  and  on  this  bill 
only  will  the  Senate  yield  its  legislative 
powers.  Yet  the  majority  speaks  these 
words  uneasily,  for  it  knows  from  long 
tradition  and  experience  that  the  branch 
of  Congress  that  gives  up  its  independ- 
ence to  an  aggrandizing  Executive  not 
only  lays  the  basis  for  new  and  greater 
demands  of  passive  compliance  but  also 
begins  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  votes  have  given  it  life. 

It  is  ironic,  indeed,  that  while  this 
committee  speaks  out  on  behalf  of  this 
billion-dollar-plus  measure  to  liberate 
children  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance, 
at  the  same  time  it  draws  close  about  it — 
and  about  the  Senate  which  has  en- 
trusted to  its  this  important  resF>onsi- 
bility — the  strong  but  subtle  silken 
threads  of  legislative  impotence. 

UNJUSTIFIED    FEARS 

In  a  Congress  closely  divided  between 
the  two  parties,  a  majority  Chief  Execu- 
tive might  well  wish  to  keep  a  House- 
passed  bill  intact  in  the  Senate,  or  vice 
versa,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reopening  of 
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debate  which  might  cause  a  small  but 
crucial  number  of  votes  to  desert  his  po- 
sition.  In  the  present  circumstances" 
however,  there  is  clearly  no  justification 
for  such  an  attempt.  The  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  passed  this  bill  by  a  comfort- 
able margin  of  263-153.  During  the  de- 
bate in  that  body  every  contested  amend- 
ment— even  when  offered  by  a  coura- 
geous member  of  the  majority— was 
beaten  back  handily.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  can  muster  the 
votes  to  accept  any  version  of  its  choice 
Yet.  feigning  great  concern  for  the  al- 
legedly uncertain  fate  of  this  bill,  the 
administration  commands  the  Senate  to 
^peed  it  through  with  evei-y  flaw  intact. 
This  is  not  statesmanship.  This  is  not 
a  calm  confidence  in  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple as  expressed  through  their  represent- 
atives in  the  Congress.  This  is  a  fet- 
ish— a  feti.sh  of  the  unwise  and  unre- 
strained use  of  power,  which  caruiot 
either  in  the  long  run  or  the  short,  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Called  to  speak  to  his  constituents  at 
Bristol,  the  great  Edmund  Burke  made 
clear  in  timeless  words  the  lofty  respon- 
sibility of  him  who  legislates  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  man: 

His  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  Judg- 
ment, his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought 
not  to  sacrifice  to  you;  to  any  men,  or  to 
any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not 
derive  from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from  the 
law  and  the  Constitution.  They  are  a  trust 
from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he 
is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representative 
owes  you,  not  his  industry  only  but  his  Judg- 
ment; and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you, 
if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  Senators  to 
ponder  these  words  for  a  moment.  The 
principal  issue  facing  the  Senate  today 
is  not  that  of  American  education.  The 
principal  issue  is  nothing  less  than  the 
future  of  the  Senate  as  a  coequal  part- 
ner in  the  national  legislative  process. 

Let  us  take  again  a  long  look  at  what 
has  happened  here. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
prepares  and  endorses  a  bill  to  work  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  a  major  na- 
tional goal. 

That  bill  is  introduced  into  each  body 
of  the  Congress  by  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives begins  to  hear  testimony  on 
this  bill.  Four  days  later,  the  parallel 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  opens  hear- 
ings, in  which  the  same  administration 
witnesses  lead  off. 

The  House  committee,  after  2.128 
pages  of  hearings,  goes  into  executive 
session.  Mne  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  House  hearings,  the  Senate  sub- 
committee completes  its  3,298  pages  of 
hearings. 

Then,  while  the  House  proceeds  to 
executive  session  deliberations  on  the 
bill,  Senate  action  on  the  bill  comes  to  a 
halt.  Senators  who  desire  to  offer 
amendments  are  told  by  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  them  to  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

The  House  opens  debate  on  the  bill, 
while  the  Senate  continues  to  mark  time. 
Extreme  and  unjustifiably  stringent  rules 
are  imposed  on  floor  debate  in  the  other 
body.    Those   rules    were   so   stringent 
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and  oppressive  that  a  courageous  Mem- 
ber of  the  majority,  a  distinguished Mern- 
hpr  of  the  other  body  whose  credentials 
OS  a  battler  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  as  a  liberal  Democrat  are  far  beyond 
Question  rose  in  that  body  and  moved 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause.  In  doing 
so  she  said: 

I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life,  and 
one  reason  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat is  because  we  have  believed  in  protect- 
me  the  rights  of  the  minority.  I  have  never 
interpreted  the  Democratic  platform^  or  the 
statements  we  have  made  that  this  applies 
only  to  the  ethnic  groups;  that  we  are  inter- 
ested only  in  protecting  the  rights  of  Negroes 
or  any  other  minority.  There  was  a  man 
lone  ago  who  said  "I  may  disagree  with  what 
vou  say  but  I  will  defend  to  death  your 
right  to'  say  it."  Today  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  in  the  House  a  determined  eCort  to 
silence  those  who  are  in  disagreement;. 


Despite  this  eloquent  statement,  the 
bill  was  pushed  through  the  othet  body. 
Frequently  debate  was  shut  off  altogether 
on  important  amendments.  The  major- 
ity not  only  voted  down  the  minority — 
which  is  its  privilege  in  a  democratic 
system— but  it  stifled  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion— an  offense  that  a  democratic 
system  of  government  cannot  long 
endure.  I 

This  important  bill,  thus  passed  by  the 
other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 
then  came  to  this  Chamber.  After  long 
postponement,  executive  sessions  began 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  It 
was  first  proposed  that  the  subcommit- 
tee begin  work  on  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion, rather  than  the  Senate  bill.  This 
was  agreed  to  without  objection,  for  the 
House  bill  contained  numerous  improve- 
ments over  the  original  measure. 

But  then  came  the  time  when  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  were  to  be  considered. 
The  minority  had  drafted  around  two 
dozen  amendments,  seeking  to  tighten 
and  improve  the  bill.  One  Senator  on 
the  majority  .side  likewise  offd'ed  an 
amendment.  But  it  was  readily  appar- 
ent from  the  outset  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  under  strict  instructions  not 
to  change  one  dot  or  comma  of  this  bill. 

And  thus  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  Madam  President,  and  I 
daresay  it  comes  with  strict  instructions 
from  the  Chief  Executive  that  no 
changes — whatever  their  merits — may  be 
tolerated  or  approved.  The  intent  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  legislation — the 
President  of  the  United  States— is  that 
the  Senate  passively  accept  his  decree 
and  pass  this  bill  in  exactly  the  form 
voted  upon  by  the  other  body. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this 
Nation  settled  upon  a  bicameral  Na- 
tional Legislature,  the  argument  was 
advanced  that  a  two-chamber  system 
affords  the  opportunity  for  tljorough 
and  complete  scrutiny  of  proposed  legis- 
lation— far  more  so  than  in  a  single 
chamber.  Whichever  body  acts  first,  the 
other  was  to  consider,  refine,  and  purify 
the  product  of  its  deliberations.  When 
the  House  takes  first  action,  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  refinement  and  improve- 
ment falls  upon  this  distinguished  body. 
Today,  Madam  President,  may  be  a 
turning  point  in  our  constitutional  his- 
tory. Today  may  be  the  day  when  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  176 


years  of  greatness,  yields  to  the  insistent 
demand  of  a  Chief  Executive  its  right 
and  duty  to  perform  its  true  legislative 
function.  No  less  than  this  is  at  stake. 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  this  point 
at  greater  length.  Every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  the  danger  of  which  I  speak. 
Most,  I  imagine,  will  not  rise  to  avow 
their  innermost  beliefs  in  such  words 
as  I  have  chosen  today.  But  as  debate 
on  this  bill  moves  forward,  I  wish  to 
leave  only  one  thought  in  the  minds 
of  Senators.  We  are  following  for  better 
or  for  worse  in  the  footsteps  of  men  who 
gave  this  Chamber  the  deserved  appel- 
lation of  the  highest  deliberative  body  in 
the  land.  Clay,  Webster.  Calhoun.  Ben- 
ton, Fessenden,  Morrill,  LaFollette, 
Lodge,  Vandenberg.  Taft.  Barkley,  Mur- 
ray—all have  passed  this  way  before 
us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  now.  or 
does  he  wish  to  conclude  his  statement 
first? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  acting  manager 
of  the  bill,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  brief  dissent  from 
what  occurred  to  me  to  be  the  some- 
what extragavant  position  taken  by  my 
friend  from  Veraiont.  We  in  the  major- 
ity see  no  threat  to  constitutional  gov- 
errmient.  We  see  no  fear  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  abdicate  its  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

We  want  to  have  a  bill  passed  promptly 
to  help  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  obtain  a  better  education.  We 
think  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  We  think 
that  as  a  matter  of  pragmatic  legisla- 
tive procedure  it  is  wise  not  to  go  to  con- 
ference, where  perhaps  there  wotdd  be 
created  such  issues  as  the  row  about 
church  and  state,  and  other  issues  which 
would  otherwise  arise  in  conference.  A 
moment  ago,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
problem  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

I  recognize  the  point  of  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  in  differing 
with  the  majority.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  no  constitutional  issue  is  in- 
volved.   We  want  to  get  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  this  bill  is  perfect  in  all 
respects? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  not.  We  shall 
have  to  gain  a  bit  of  experience.  The  bill 
will  come  up  next  year.  I  think  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  will 
be  pleased  with  the  results. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  the  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  But  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  we  are  establishing  by 
insisting  that  the  bill  must  be  approved 
exactly  as  it  came  from  the  House.  We 
have  seldom  done  this  on  other  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
think  we  should  add  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  the  long  hst  of 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
which  he  had  just  related,  starting  with 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  overwhelms  me. 


Today  each  Senator  must  choose 
whether  he  will  follow  the  trail  of  tra- 
dition and  lofty  responsibility  that  they 
have  blazed — or  whether  he  will  follow 
the  trail  that  leads  to  a  House  of  Lords, 
men  distinguished  and  respected,  but 
superfluous  to  the  conduct  of  national 
affairs. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  turn  to  the 
merits  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  principal  part  of  H.R.  2362  is  title 
I,  which  provides  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  local  school  districts  to  aid  them  in 
initiating  or  continuing  programs  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  These  children  are 
children  whose  home  life  has  been  such 
a  mixture  of  ignorance,  poverty,  ill 
health,  social  distress,  cultural  depriva- 
tion, and  mental,  physical,  and  emo- 
tional handicaps  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  gain  the  benefits  of  their  local 
schools. 

The  formula  for  distributing  funds 
under  title  I  rests  on  two  objective  fac- 
tors: the  State's  current  expenditvires 
on  education  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance,  and  the  number  of  children 
from  families  below  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
low  income  factor.  Also  included  in  this 
figure  are  the  children  from  families 
above  the  low  income  factor  which  re- 
ceive aid  to  dependent  children  pay- 
ments. 

The  selection  of  the  concept  of  the  low 
income  factor  deserves  elucidation.    It 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  classify 
all  children  from  families  below  a  certain 
income  level  as  educationally  deprived. 
Nor  does  the  bill  assert  that  children 
from  more  affluent  families  may  not  be 
educationally   deprived.     The   selection 
of  a  low  income  factor  in  the  distribution 
formula  is  based  on  the  need  for  an 
objective  and  administratively  workable 
definition    of    "educationally    deprived 
child."    No  one  suggests  that  the  $2,000 
line  or  the  $3,000  line  or  any  other  line 
divides  the  educationally  deprived  child 
from    his    more    fortunate    colleagues. 
The  theory  of  this  factor  is  based  on  the 
high    correlation    between    educational 
deprivation  and  low  income.    It  is  not  a 
perfect  correlation,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
a  good  one.  probably  the  best  that  can 
be  devised.    The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  made  it  clear 
in  the  hearings  in  both  bodies  that  local 
programs  under  title  I  will  be  operated 
to    include    all    educationally    deprived 
children,   regardless  of  family   income. 
The  low  income  factor  is  used  only  to 
apportion  the  fvmds  among  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  representing  as  it  does 
the  best  available  measurement  of  the 
level  of  educational  deprivation  in  each 
school  district. 

The  philosof)hy  of  title  I— but  not  nec- 
essarily the  methods — seem  to  come  from 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  ad- 
ministration proposals.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

A  year  ago  the  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
includes  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
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JoHDANl.  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  connection  between  poverty  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  the  following 
words : 

Why  is  it  that  schcx>ls  In  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods so  often  deteriorate?  Shouldn't 
schools  for  disadvantaged  children  be 
among  the  best?  Who  needs  good  schools 
more  than  the  children  of  the  poor?  A 
clean,  attractive,  well-equipped  and  well- 
Etaflfed  school  in  a  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood could  serve  as  an  example  and  an  in- 
spiration for  many  of  our  disadvantaged 
children.  We  urge  that  public  and  private 
educational  groups  direct  their  attention  to 
upgrading  the  quality  of  schools  in  poverty 
neighborhoods.  The  Federal  Government 
now  provides  special  financial  assistance  to 
schools  in  so-called  federally  impacted  areas. 
We  urge  that  a  similar  approach  be  con- 
sidered for  poverty  impacted  areas. 

Thus,  Madam  President,  a  year  later 
this  Republican  recommendation  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  sound  Republican  principle 
set  forth  in  that  report,  the  administra- 
tion grafted  onto  it  a  number  of  methods 
which  follow  the  lines  now  clearly  iden- 
tified with  the  Democratic  Party — meth- 
ods leading  to  increased  Federal  involve- 
ment in  local  affairs,  burdensome  Federal 
regulations  and  requirements,  and  a  re- 
newed effort  to  bypass  and  play  down 
the  vital  role  of  the  State  governments 
in  the  American  Federal  system. 

Despite      these      general     criticisms. 
Madam  President,  and  despite  what  I 
believe  to  be  some  substantive  defects  in 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  intend  to 
support  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.     I  shall,  however, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  offer  a  number 
of  amendments  which  I  believe  will  clar- 
ify and  strengthen  the  bill.    It  is  my 
hope  that   these  amendments  will   re- 
ceive the  serious  consideration  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  that  they  will 
exercise  their  independent  judgment  in 
casting  their  votes  on  them,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
ents, the  national  intei-est,  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  RATTDOLPH.    Madam  President, 
there  is  heard  in  certain  quarters  some 
comment  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  caused  State  and  local  imits  of  gov- 
ernment to  lag  and  not  exercise  their 
maximum  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
education  in  these  times  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change  and  pyramiding  costs 
of  education,  as  well  as  high  costs  in 
practically  all  facets  of  our  economy. 

Some  localities  are  conservative — I 
use  the  word  advisedly — in  their  com- 
munity thought  and  action  and  actually 
do  not  join  the  mainstream  of  progress, 
be  it  in  educational  or  other  fields.  Very 
few  communities  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  would  fall  in  that  category. 

The  communities  in  West  Virginia  are 
not  communities  in  the  sense  of  being 
municipalities  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  structure.  The  county, 
rather  than  the  community,  in  West 
Virginia  is  the  unit,  and  the  level  at 
which  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  administered  under  the  State 
law.  There  are  no  independent  city 
school  administration  imits  in  the  State 


of  West  Virginia.  The  grade  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high 
schools  in  our  municipalities  are  under 
the  administrative  and  fiscal  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  boards  of  education. 

Our  State  government,  as  well  as 
county  and  municipal  governments,  are 
operated  within  the  framework  of  a  con- 
stitutional limitation  on  property  taxes. 
Since  the  years  of  the  deep  depression  of 
the  thirties,  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
has  been  required,  as  a  consequence  of 
fiscal  necessity  and  a  constitutional 
mandate,  to  lean  heavily  on  indii-ect 
forms  of  taxation,  mainly  sales  and  in- 
come tax  levies. 

Under  this  condition,  which  originated 
in  the  early  thirties,  West  Virginia,  of 
necessity,  had  to  eliminate  450  units  of 
local  education  administration  and  set- 
tle on  55  county  boards  of  education  to 
administer  the  primary  and  secondary 
system.  But  there  were  varying  degrees 
of  fiscal  ability  among  the  55  county 
boards — especially  between  the  rural 
counties  and  the  more  populous  ones 
with  greater  corporate  taxable  wealth. 
Consequently,  to  attempt  to  spread  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  equitably  as 
possible  over  the  vv'hole  school-age  popu- 
lation, West  Virginia  became  more  and 
more  involved  in  utilizing  the  method 
of  State  financial  aid  to  the  county 
school  systems.  The  formulas  for  State 
assistance  were  always  devised  under 
controversy  and  contest  between  various 
interests  ..involved.  But  the  consensus 
end  results  provided  in  the  laws  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  over  the  years 
have  generally  been  as  fair  and  equitable 
as  can  be  devised  by  legislative  bodies. 

Through  the  years  since  the  county 
became  the  school  administration  unit 
and  the  counties  were  relieved  of  road- 
building  and  road-maintenance  respon- 
sibilities, education  has  been  the  most 
costly  county  service  and  has  received 
the  largest  portion  of  the  real  property 
tax  dollar.  Most  counties  have  struggled 
painfully  to  acquire  and  make  available 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  their  local 
share  of  educational  costs.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  that  portion  needed  to 
build  consolidated  schools  and  to  pro- 
vide the  transportation  required  to  make 
meaningful  the  new  school  zoning  sys- 
tem and  the  consolidated  schools. 

By  th.3  same  token,  the  State  govern- 
ment, having  made  the  commitment  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  the  county  school 
systems,  has  been  making  increasingly 
larger  portions  of  its  tax  dollars  avail- 
able to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion while  also  experiencing  the  severe 
impact  of  higher  education  costs. 

Even  though  there  have  been  financial 
assists  of  considerable  magnitude  passed 
to  the  States  in  recent  years — and  even 
though  West  Virginia  has  shared  in 
these — I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
State  government  and  a  very  substantial 
majority  of  the  coimties  have  been  more 
and  more  generous  and  more  and  more 
affirmative  in  supporting  education.  We 
have  not  been  lagging  awaiting  a  day 
when  the  Federal  Government  would 
take  over  and  finance  our  schools  be- 
cause we  know  such  a  day  never  will 
arrive — and  we  do  not  seek  nor  do  we 
wish  such  an  extreme  development. 


We  know  in  West  Virginia  that  our 
capacity  to  improve  educational  financ- 
ing has  been  enhanced  by  an  improving 
economic  climate.  Even  though  we  con- 
tinue to  step  up  our  tax  dollar  dedica^ 
tions  to  education,  we  realize,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  gap  between  total  needs 
and  State  and  local  ability  to  meet  those 
needs  in  the  fields  of  education  con- 
tinues to  exist.  We  are  aware  that 
many,  many  children  in  the  low  income 
and  public  relief  recipient  families  are 
being  educationally  neglected. 

I  wish  to  give  these  figures  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  The  national 
figure  is  that  11  percent  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  17  come  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  $2,000  or  less. 

Eleven  percent  is  the  national  aver- 
age. There  are  some  48  million  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  in  this 
country;  and  almost  5  million  of  that 
total  number  come  from  families  whose 
annual  income  is  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  the  per- 
centage is  not  11  percent,  which  is  the 
national  average.  The  percentage  is 
20—1  out  of  5.  Think  of  it.  One  out 
of  five  of  the  children  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  age  bracket  5  to  17  comes  from 
a  home  with  income  less  than  82,000  a 
year.  There  are  104,000  children  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  in  the  category 
of  which  I  speak. 

When  we  think  of  this  situation  in 
West  Virginia,  we  realize  that  there  are 
benefits  which  will  come  to  West  Vir- 
ginia because  of  the  application  of  this 
legislation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  other  States, 
but  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  realizes  that  27  percent  of 
the  children  of  this  school  age  in  our 
neighboring  State  come  from  families 
with  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

So,  properly,  the  thrust  of  this  meas- 
ure, which  should  be  passed  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  brings  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  under  what 
we  characterize  as  aid  to  vei-y  low  in- 
come family  children,  under  title  I, 
$15,471,450. 

Under  the  library  assistance  program, 
title  II,  we  would  receive  $924,800. 

Under  the  supplementary  educational 
centers  program,  title  III,  we  would  re- 
ceive $1,070,069. 

Under  title  V,  our  State  department  of 
education — and  this  is  a  program  that 
needs  strengthening — would  receive  an 
additional  $265,521. 

This  would  aid  West  Virginia  in  the 
total  amount  of  $18,001,840. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  we  in 
West  Virginia  support  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  a  measure  necessai-y  to  augment 
even  the  creditable  efforts  being  made  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  raise  the 
funds  which  are  necessary  to  strengthen 
our  educational  system. 

I  am  privileged  to  note  tha;t  less  than 
a  month  ago  the  West  Virginia  Legis- 
latui'e  completed  action  on  a  measure 
to  provide  a  program  for  enriching  the 
existing  one  by  $12  million  during  the 
year  of  1965,  and  moving  also  to  its 
enrichment,  during  the  third  of  a  3 -year 
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period,  until  it  reaches  a  level  of  perhaps 
as  much  as  $34  million. 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  has 
been  forthright  in  meeting  its  fiscal 
obligations.  This  is  the  program  which 
ft-e  believe  in,  in  West  Virginia,  but 
frankly  it  will  have  to  develop  in  West 
Virginia  only  when  we  have  the  new 
revenues  to  meet,  in  part,  further  edu- 
cational commitments  beyond  the  pres- 
ent year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make 
sure  that  the  Senator's  statement  which 
he  is  now  making  concerns  the  effort 
which  West  Virginia  has  been  putting 
into  its  educational  system;  is  that  not 
correct?  I 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    The  Senator  is(  cor- 

I'ect-  ,.        ..  '   .. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     According   t^  the 

index.  West  Virginia  is  only  slightly 
under  the  national  average.  It  is  high — 
4.3  percent — and  the  national  average 
is  4.6  percent;  therefore,  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  West  Virginia  at  all.  How- 
ever. I  should  point  out  that  under  the 
definition  we  have  at  present.  West  Vir- 
sinia  has  a  fairly  large  number  of  so- 
called  educationally  deprived  children; 
am  I  not  correct?  | 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  id  cor- 
rect. I  have  just  stated  that  as  of  the 
1960  census  it  was  approximately  104.000. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  chart  for  1963. 
entitled  "Educational  Statistics  Digest," 
from  the  Office  of  Education,  shows  104,- 
943.  The  present  pupil  payment  is  only 
S150.  despite  the  low  per  capita  income 
in  West  Virginia;  whereas  just  below,  in 
Wisconsin,  the  per  capita  basis  wiH  get 
them  S248.     ■ 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  somewhat  in- 
equitable, so  far  as  West  Virginia  is  con- 
cerned; and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia regarding  it.  * 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  remember  that  in 
committee  I  replied  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  had  the  figures  on  the 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
amount  per  school  age — that  is,  from 
ages  5  to  17— and  in  West  Virginia  it  was 
S31.ll.    What  was  the  other  State ?| 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  talking  about 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Wisconsin  was 
S16.34. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Wisconsin  follows 
statistically  just  after  West  Virginia. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  talk- 
ing about  all  the  population,  not  the  ones 
which  are  supposedly  going  to  be  assisted 
by  this  particular  bill;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  no  trying  to 
be  critical  ol  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  any  way.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  is  designed,  as 
I  understand,  with  the  so-called  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  in  mind,  and 
not  for  all  children  ages  5  to  17. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
fact  that  22  States  will  receive  more 


under  the  existing  bill — that  is,  under 
the  1021  formula  of  2  years  ago.  West 
Virginia  is  included  in  that  category.  I 
point  out  that  14  of  these  States  are 
within  the  so-called  southern  belt. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing to  the  Senator,  which  I  believe  is 
perhaps  being  missed  in  this  colloquy,  is 
that  we  have  an  impacted  area  bill  for 
giving  aid  to  school  districts.  This  is 
done  in  a  specific  school  district  where 
it  has  an  impact  on  the  local  area  by  vir- 
tue of  Federal  installations;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  gives  money  to 
districts  in  those  areas  on  a  per-pupil 

V\Q  gig 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Where  the  parents 
of  the  students  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  Now 
we  have  a  second  program  coming  along 
at  this  point  which  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  what  the  President  has  an- 
nounced at  the  last  minute,  and  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  itself.  This  will  take 
care  of  the  so-called  educationally  de- 
prived children,  who  are  defined  for  rea- 
sons wholly  unbeknown  to  me — at  least, 
I  cannot  find  any  solid  basis  for  it  in 
the  record — as  those  who  come  from 
families  of  $2,000  or  less  income.  There 
are  104,943  of  that  classification  of  child 
in  West  Virginia,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  West  Vir- 
ginia, however,  will  be  getting  out  of  this 
bill  only  $150  for  each  of  those  children, 
whereas  Wisconsin  will  be  getting  S248 
out  of  it.  Yet,  the  population  percent- 
age of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  West  Virginia  is  higher  than  it  is  in 
Wisconsin.  I  therefore  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical — 
that  I  wonder  whether  we  have  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  set  forth  in  its 
original  title. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  West  Virginia  is  a  poor 
State. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am. 
Mr.   RANDOLPH.   That  is  what  has 
been  said. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  poor  in  natural  resources.  I  am  say- 
ing that  on  a  per  capita  income  basis,  it 
is  not  so  wealthy  as  States  such  as  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and 
others. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  realize  that  West 
Virginia  has  been  a  State  traditionally 
made  up  of  absentee  landlords  from  the 
standpoint  of  plants,  factories,  and 
mines.  The  wealth,  alhough  produced 
and  manufactured,  which  gave  the  profit 
to  companies,  came  from  West  Virginia. 
The  tax  credit  was  given  to  States  like 
Delaware.  Actually,  the  money  was 
made  in  West  Virginia.  The  profits 
were  drawn  from  our  hills  and  valleys, 
but  the  credit  is  going  to  other  States. 
So  although  we  are — as  the  Senator  has 
indicated — rich  in  natural  resources, 
frankly,  by  a  twist  of  fate.  West  Virginia 
has  not  been  a  State  where  many  com- 
panies have  incorporated,  as  they  have 
done  in  other  States.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  get  the  tax  credit,  and  ofttimes  we 


are  said  to  receive  more  money  than  we 
should. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  we  in 
Colorado  share  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems. However,  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: It  strikes  me  that  another  thing 
that  has  been  said  for  the  bill,  or  has 
been  said  for  education  in  general,  is 
that  the  higher  the  quality  of  education, 
the  more  educational  ability  we  are  able 
to  give  our  children  as  they  grow  up — 
which  everyone,  of  course,  favors — the 
higher  the  income-producing  area  will 
be,  because  people  of  higher  education 
receive  higher  salaries.  This  in  turn 
stimulates  new  industries  and  new  busi- 
nesses, boosting  the  prosperity  of  the 
area  in  which  they  are  located. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  in  order  to  ti-y 
to  do  something  to  help  West  Virginia, 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  formula  for  the  distribution  and  see 
whether  it  accomplishes  its  objective. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  knows  that  the  present  formula,  as  it 
comes  to  the  Senate  from  the  committee, 
in  H.R.  2362,  the  House  measure,  is  based 
on  two  factors.  One  is  the  number  of 
poor  children,  and  the  second  is  one-half 
of  the  State  effort  that  is  made  per  pu- 
pil within  that  State. 

I  believe  that,  on  balance,  it  is  best 
to  follow  the  formula  which  is  contained 
in  the  bill.  As  I  said,  in  effect,  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  committee,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  provincial  always  and  speak 
in  tei-ms  of  dollars  for  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  must  think  of  the  public 
good  and  the  national  effort.  This  is  a 
matter  which  I  believe  should  be  re- 
solved on  a  point  of  realism  in  reference 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  knows, 
our  good  friend  from  Colorado  made 
these  arguments  m  committee.  We  did 
not  support  him.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
hope  to  be  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  on  a  general  education  bill.  It 
cannot  be  too  soon,  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  within  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  not  a  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill.  I  wish  to  make  this 
point,  and  then  I  shall  take  my  seat,  be- 
cause I  have  already  talked  a  great  deal 
today. 

I  feel  that  this  point  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized. It  was  made  when  my  friend 
from  Colorado  was  not  in  the  Chamber. 
This  is  not  a  general  aid  to  education 
bill.  I  shall  favor  an  equalization  for- 
mula in  a  general  aid  to  education  bill. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  this  afternoon  that 
if  we  had  a  general  aid  to  education  bill, 
and  if  we  were  using  the  so-called  equal- 
ization formula,  some  14  of  the  Southern 
States  would  not  fare  as  well  under  the 
equalization  formula  as  they  would 
under  the  present  bill. 

However,  I  consider  that  to  be  irrele- 
vant, too.  The  relevant  point,  which  I 
shall  stress  throughout  the  debate,  is 
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that  we  must  examine  the  formula  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  States. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  raise  the  poverty- 
stricken  school  districts  in  Mississippi  to 
the  level  of  the  rich  school  districts  in 
Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  interpo- 
late, that  seems  obvious. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  it  to  be  obvious. 
What  w-e  ar?  trying  to  do  is  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  the  poverty-stricken 
school  districts  in  Mississippi— probably 
I  ought  to  say  State  X.  although  we  have 
been  using  Mississippi  in  the  debate — 
and  the  better  school  districts  in  Missis- 
sippi. That  means,  when  we  look  at  the 
so-called  poorer  States  that  they  will  not 
get  as  much  money,  in  total  amount,  as 
the  so-called  richer  States,  because  the 
richer  States  have  greater  costs  to  meet, 
and  they  spend,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
much  more  than  the  poorer  States.  New- 
York,  for  example,  spends  almost  $700 
per  pupil. 

I  believe  the  vital  statistics  that  should 
never  be  forgotten  is  the  percentage  of 
the  contribution  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  to  the  school  budgets  in 
the  districts  in  the  richer  States,  in  com- 
parison to  the  districts  in  the  poorer 
States 

I  put  these  figures  in  the  Record  earlier 
this  afternoon,  and  I  refer  to  them  only 
by  general  reference.  In  the  poorer 
States,  such  as  West  Virginia  and  the 
other  States  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
this  afternoon,  school  budget  by  school 
budget  in  the  poorer  school  districts  of 
each  one  of  these  States,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  contributing  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  school  budget  than  it  will  be  con- 
tributing to  the  richer  States. 

I  seems  to  me  that  that  shows  the 
equity  of  the  formula. 

I  make  one  further  point,  which  I 
made  this  afternoon.  My  friend  from 
Colorado  knows  what  it  is  even  before 
I  mention  it.  because  we  have  expressed 
oui'selves  repetitively  in  committee  on 
this  subject.  I  am  also  pleading  the 
equities  of  the  richer  States  in  this  in- 
stance. The  richer  States,  under  our 
general  Federal  aid  acts,  have  been  con- 
tributing a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Federal  funds,  based  upon  the  soui-ce  of 
the  taxes  from  the  people  of  those  States, 
than  have  the  poorer  States. 

Beginning  in  1948.  with  the  Taft-El- 
lender  formula — and  that  is  where  the 
equalization  formula  really  comes  from — 
I  have  consistently  supported  that 
formula. 

I  wish  to  see  every  State,  including  the 
richer  States,  benefit  from  the  bill.  The 
richer  States  are  entitled  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  formula.  That  means 
they  will  get  more  money.  It  means  that 
it  will  cost  more  for  them  to  raise  the 
educational  level  of  the  poorer  districts 
nearer  to  that  of  the  better  districts 
from  the  standpoint  of  educational  serv- 
ices rendered. 

It  is  fallacious  to  argue,  as  my  friend 
from  Colorado  does,  that  we  ought  to  put 
the  dollar  sign  on  it.  that  we  ought  to 
look  to  see  whether  Mississippi  will  get 
as  much  as  New  York,  and  whether  West 
Virginia  will  get  as  much  as  Wisconsin. 

We  ought  to  look  to  see  whether  West 
Virginia  will  get  a  fair  percentage  of  the 


contribution  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  school  budgets  of  the  given 
districts. 

Lastly,  as  I  said  this  afternoon,  give 
me  a  general  Federal  aid  bill,  and  I  shall 
talk  in  terms  of  even  more  equalization 
than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  through  in  a 
moment.  This  is  not  an  equalization 
bill.  This  is  a  special  purpose  bill  that 
seeks  to  serve  the  deprived  school  areas 
in  each  State.  That  leads  us  to  the 
ar^ment  of  the  educational  authorities 
who  testified,  that  we  cannot  spend  more 
than  so  much  money  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively in  the  year  ahead,  that  we 
must  have  a  cut-off  figure  of  30  percent 
annual  increase.  If  we  spend  beyond 
the  30  percent  cut-off  in  a  district  we 
shall  be  wasting  money.  We  have  a  year 
in  which  to  try  it.  Next  year,  if  it  is 
shown  that  a  change  in  the  formula  is 
needed,  we  can  consider  an  amendment 
to  it.  As  I  said  this  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  not  hear  a  murmur  a  year 
from  now  about  changing  the  formula, 
because  it  will  be  recognized  that  it  Is 
fair. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wished  to  com- 
ment one  one  point  that  my  friend  from 
Oregon  made.  This  is  not  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
newspaper  article  published  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  March  27,  1965,  in 
which  the  Governor  of  Texas  is  quoted 
as  having  told  the  State  legislature  not 
to  worry  about  taxes  for  education,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  get  $18  million  under 
this  bill,  which  it  can  use  for  teachers 
pay  and  other  things,  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  raised  locally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ariicle  may  be  printed  in  the  I^Scord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Federal   Handout  May   Solvi  Teacher  Pay 

Raise  Problem 

(By  Jimmy  Banks) 

Austin.  Tex. — A  proposed  $86  million  a 
year  handout  from  the  Federal  Government, 
which  could  resolve  the  teachers  pay  con- 
troversy, has  been  described  to  house-senate 
spending  conferees  by  Gov.  John  Connally. 

Key  legislative  leaders  told  the  Dallas 
News  Friday  that  Connally's  dramatic  an- 
nouncement, made  behind  closed  doors, 
probably  killed  any  chance  of  a  tax  increase 
at  the  current  legislative  session. 

They  also  agreed  tentatively  to  postpone  a 
decision  on  the  teachers  pay  raise  problem 
until  final  congres^onal  action  is  taken  on 
the  "bonanza"  which  Connally  outlined. 

It  is  Included  in  the  $1.3  billion  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  now  being  debated  in 
Congress. 

Under  the  title  I  section  of  the  bill. 
Texas  would  get  $74  million  annually  which 
could  be  used  for  almost  any  public  edu- 
cation purpose,  Connally  told  the  10  legis- 
lators named  to  adjust  dififerences  between 
house  and  senate  versions  of  the  general  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  $45  a  month  pay  increase  sought  by 
the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  would 
cost  the  State  $73  million  during  the  next  2 
years— less  than  half  the  title  I  allocation 
to  Texas. 


No  decision  on  teachers  pay  raises  has 
been  made  by  the  legislature. 

The  Federal  education  aid  bill,  proposed  bv 
President  Johnson,  would  disperse  the  title 
I  funds  on  a  formula  based  on  each  State's 
avemge  expenditure  per  pupil  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17 
In  families  with  less  than  $2,000  annual  in- 
come. 

On  that  basis,  only  New  York,  which  would 
collect  $92  million,  would  get  more  than 
Texas.  Title  I  Includes  a  grand  total  of  $1  og 
billion. 

Those  funds  specifically  would  be  author- 
ized "for  hiring  additional  and  special  staff, 
construction  of  facilities,  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  for  all  appropriate  costs  In- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  a  public  school  pro- 
gram •  *  •  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  this  title." 

The  objective  of  the  title  Is  "to  provide 
grants  to  local  public  school  districts  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs." 

Purposes  specifically  suggested  for  using 
the  funds  include  the  purchase  of  "clothing, 
shoes,  and  books  where  necessary,  financial 
assistance  to  needy  high  school  pupils,"  sum- 
mer camps  and  remedial  reading  programs. 

In  addition,  Texas  would  get  $5,300,000  a 
year  under  title  II,  which  provides  a  total  of 
$100  million  annually  for  libraries  and  text- 
books; $5  million  a  year  under  title  III,  de- 
signed to  finance  such  things  as  educational 
radio  and  television,  physical  education,  rec- 
reation, and  special  education  in  "remote" 
rural  areas  at  a  total  cost  of  $100  million  an- 
nually, and  $1  million  a  year  under  title  V, 
which  provides  $25  million  annually  to 
"strengthen"  State  departments  of  education. 

Title  IV.  another  $100  million  a  year  item, 
provides  for  establishment  of  national  and 
regional  cooperative  research  centers  with 
no  specific  allocations  to  individual  States. 

Connally  learned  the  details  of  the  program 
last  Tuesday  morning  at  a  breakfast  In  Wash- 
ington, where  he  attended  a  White  House 
Governors'  meeting  Monday  night.  The  Gov- 
ernor accompanied  his  longtime  friend, 
President  Johnson,  on  the  Chief  Executive's 
trip  back  to  Washington  last  Monday  after 
a  long  weekend  at  the  LBJ  ranch. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  leader  of  our  forces  for 
strengthening  education  in  America,  by 
his  leadership  in  the  Senate  itself  and 
in  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject,  and  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  cause  me  to 
make  this  further  observation. 

I  plead  also  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  in  degree,  for  the  so-called 
larger  and  richer  States  in  connection 
with  this  particular  proposed  legislation. 
Not  only  do  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  have  the  problem  of 
increased  aid  to  those  areas  within 
States  where  the  parents  are  working  in 
Federal  institutions  and  therefore  are 
can-ying  the  burden  to  the  local  areas 
from  the  standpoint  of  increased  costs 
of  education,  but  I  also  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  and  my  friend  from 
Colorado  that  there  are  also,  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  who,  because  they 
could  not  find  gainful  employment  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  have  gone  to 
States  like  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  other 
States,  not  to  work  in  Federal  installa- 
tions, but  to  work  in  industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.    To  get  jobs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  those  States. 
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V-    J  «  iv,  «ifjoe    /^iirri^niiims     wp  wish  to  do  SO.  and  we    similar   statement;    the    Senator    from 


nart  of  those  Who  went  from  a  State  such 
LVest  Virginia,  because  between  1950 
!nd  1960  we  lost  7.5  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation We  are  sorry  that  we  lost  those 
rioDle  Arkansas  lost  population.  The 
St  is  that  people  did  not  leave  West 
Vireina  and  Arkansas  merely  to  be 
leaving.  They  left  because  it  was  nec- 
pssary  for  them  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
Dioyment.  to  keep  their  families  intact 


ginia.  it  will  not  fully  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  State.  Therefore 
the  proposed  legislation  which  is  before 
the  Senate,  and  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  constitutes 
a  forthright  breakthrough,  in  a  sense, 
with  tradition.  As  recommended  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  its  par- 
ent committee,  the  Committee  on  Labor 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  by  a  margin  of  253  to  160.  There 
was  a  margin  of  about  100  votes.  The 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  pre- 
sumably would  be  representatives  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  which  reported  the 


bill  and  caused  it  to  be  passed  by  the 
nt.  to  keep  their  families  iiitact    ^"'/™  X  "^^  ""  "'{"''^irfH  ^e V Tel^    goui.    How  can  the  Senator  state  that 

irtrbererofel^att'^r;;    ^J^'Xcl^o^Sh^o^^^tofne^lZ    automaticaiiy  there  wouid  be  a  stale- 

children  uie  uci  c  ^  ^    ....^._    , ^^^     of  West  Virginia. 

I  have  supported  the  measure  as  it  has 
come  from  the  House.  I  opposed 
amendments,   such  as  the   amendment 


hough  they  would  rather  have  had 
that  educational  process  develop  in  the 
communities    from    whence    they    had 


mate  merely  because  we  might  adopt  an 
amendment  and  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    If  we  were  to  go  to 


>nie.  ^  ^  ,.  „  „^„^  .^    nfff^rpH  hv  thP  Senator  from  Colorado    conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 

I  stress  that  fact  because  the  need  is    offered  by  the  Senator  iromco^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  provisions 


come 


not  only  in  relation  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
is  in  the  educational  system  within  an 
area  because  his  parent  or  parents  are 
working  on  a  Federal  installation,  but 
also  concerned  are  the  children  who  have 
gone  to  other  States  with  their  parents 
because  their  parents  sought  employ- 
ment so  necessary  to  the  family  welfare. 

The  increased  State  assistance  for  ed- 
ucation in  the  55  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  directed  especially  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  existing  programs  in  the 
4  areas  of  concern  in  our  State.  First, 
our  teachers'  salaries  are  not  as  high  in 
West  Virginia  as  we  would  desire  them 
to  be.  I  know  of  instances  in  which 
teachers  have  received  their  training  in 
West  Virginia.  They  live  in  counties 
contiguous  to  Maryland  and  other  States. 
Their  homes  are  there.  Their  educa- 
tional training  was  there.  But  they  are 
teaching  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or 
Ohio,  because,  on  the  average,  they  are 
able  to  receive  approximately  $1,000  or 
51,500  more  a  year  for  teaching  the  same 
subject  in  adjacent  States. 

Also  in  West  Virginia  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  available  funds  to  improve 
our  curriculums.  Earlier  today  I  talked 
with  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  local  coun- 
ties. She  pointed  out  how  important  it 
was  that  the  children  in  that  county 
should  have  speech  training.     They  do 


[Mr.  DOMINICK]  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee.  Some  of 
those  amendments  had  elements  of 
merit.  I  have  said  that,  under  some  con- 
ditions, I  might  support  them.  But,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  has  stated,  we  must  be  real- 
istic. To  make  a  change  in  the  proposed 
legislation  as  it  has  come  from  the  House 
would,  in  many  instances,  create  areas  of 
concern  on  possible  constitutional 
grounds.  I  feel  that  we  must  positively 
avoid  reentering  the  jungle  of  constitu- 
tional conflict,  and  through  amend- 
ments, force  this  much  needed  proposed 
legislation  into  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence, or  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
stalemate  between  the  House  version  and 
the  Senate  version  without  being  able 
even  to  attain  a  conference.  That  might 
be  a  real  possibility. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  a  Senate-House  conference 
is  a  jungle  of  fighting  for  religious  pur- 
poses against  state  purposes?  That  is 
not  the  way  it  was  set  up.  according  to 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  only  saying 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  area  of 
the  constitutional  intei-pretation  of  the 


rneed  Ipee?r  t?ai Arng  by  a  tether     separation  of  church  and  state  has  often 
not  neea  speecii   iidiiiinb   "j      ,„,^..  _-     „,.<-„on«  Koon    qc    t.  wpvp  a  luncle.    I  do 


who  attempts  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  speak  in  public.  They  need 
remedial  speech  work.  The  remedial 
reading  program  is  absolutely  a  must  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The  teacher 
said  that  those  children  respond.  They 
react  well  if  given  stimulus  and  the  op- 
portunity to  move  forward. 

She  told  of  some  of  the  conditions  of 
impoverished  families  from  which  those 
children  come.  Those  of  us  who  are 
speaking  today  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  hoping  that  it  will  soon  become 
law  know  the  results  which  wlU  flow  from 
the  application  of  the  proposed  aid  to 
the  children  from  the  low  income  fami- 
lies that  I  have  mentioned.  Some  of 
those  families  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia receive  an  annual  income  of  about 
$2,000.  So  we  shall  not  only  help  our 
teachers,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sal- 
aries that  they  receive  in  increased  dol- 


actually  been,  as  it  were,  a  jungle.  I  do 
not  withdraw  the  word  "jungle,"'  because 
I  think  what  I  have  said  is,  in  fact,  true. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  not 
indicating  that  we  would  necessarily  get 
into  that  kind  of  situation  merely  by 
sending  the  bill  to  conference,  is  he? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that  we  would  necessarily  get  into  such 
a  fight  because  a  certain  bill  went  to  con- 
ference. But  I  have  sat  with  many  con- 
ference committees.  When  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  was  a  confer- 
feree;  I  have  been  a  conferee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate. 

There  have  been  stalemates.  I  believe 
that  is  what  we  shall  have  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate  if  it  is  not  passed  in  the  Senate 
as  it  was  passed  in  the  House.  That 
statement  has  been  made  by  many  other 
Senators.     Earlier   today   the    Senator 


aues  mat  Lney  receive  i"  iin.,icaocu  v*»j.       Kjcii«.«v^^^.      — ^     — 

lars,  but  also  we  shall  strengthen  our    from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  made  a 


the  two  Houses  because  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  amendment  of  our 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  we 
might  find  that  certain  members  of  the 
conference  would  feel  that  States  were 
discriminated  against  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  States  now  feel  they  are  dis- 
criminated against— if  they  are  discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Does  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  remember  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago  another  education 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  do. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  that  bill  also  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  difficulty  that  developed  in 
one    instance    after    obtaining    a    con- 
ference, and  that  the  bill  was  lost? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  remember.  The 
Senator  has  referred  to  that  fact  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
ought  to  subject  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolchildren  to  that  risk  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good  bill 
to  start  with.  After  we  have  had  a  year's 
experience  with  it,  should  experience 
show  that  the  measure  ought  to  be 
amended,  it  can  be  amended  when  the 
authorization  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate next  year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  can  understand 
the  concern  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  for  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment. 

I  think  it  was  thoroughly  debated  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee; and  it  is  being  thoroughly  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  an  amend- 
ment is  offered,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
Senate  will  support  the  action  of  its 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  its  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  bring  to  passage  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  is  essentially  the  bill  of  the  House, 
which  can  go  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  able  and  elo- 
quent speech  he  has  just  made.  I  thank 
him  for  his  unfailing  support  of  the  bill 
throughout  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee.  I 
also  thank  him  for  his  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  education  legislation. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  owe  to 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  strong 
efforts  he  has  made  in  the  Senate  to 
advance  the  educational  opportunities  of 
the  children  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
children  of  America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do  not  merit 
his  generous  expression,  but  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  it.  The  childi-en  of 
America  will  become  better  men  and 
women  in  the  generation  just  ahead  be- 
cause Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  gave  his 
inspiring  guidance  to  the  enactment  of 
this  epochal  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  most  gracious  words 
which  I  shall  treasure  always. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
we  now  have  before  us  for  consideration 
and  final  passage  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  bills  proposed  to  Congress,  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  thought  and  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  I  am  proud  to  count  myself  among 
the  cosoonsors  of  the  Senate  version, 
S.  370. 

Although  this  countiT  from  its  begin- 
ning has  expressed  consistent  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  development  of 
strong  education  programs,  it  has  only 
been  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that 
we  have  permitted  Federal  enti-y  into 
nearly  all  phases  of  education,  through 
the  GI  bill.  Federal  impact  funds,  col- 
lege housing.  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  National  Institution  of  Health 
prants,  and  other  equally  important  pro- 
grams. 

V/ith  the  bill  before  us,  we  are  entering 
a  new  area  of  education — that  of  under- 
privileged children  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Never,  in  the  past  20  years  nor  in  1965 
in  the  bill  we  are  now  considering,  has 
Congress  expressed  a  willingness  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  local 
school  boards  and  educators. 

H.R.  2362  and  its  Senate  counterpart, 
S.  370,  express  a  broad  policy  that  funds 
to  be  appropriated  to  school  districts 
shall  be  spent  in  aid  of  special  education 
for  children  who  suffer  scholastic  dis- 
ability because  of  their  economic  situa- 
tion. No  section  of  the  bill,  nor  any 
phrase,  suggests  specific  programs  which 
must  or  even  should  be  inaugurated. 
These  are  left  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  as  they  should  be.  No  two 
school  districts  in  the  United  States  are 
identical  even  though  the  vast  majority 
share  the  same  problems.  No  one  solu- 
tion to  those  problems,  however,  can  be 
applied.  The  great  strength  of  American 
education  is  its  diversity.  Our  concern  is 
and  should  be  that  in  the  diversity  which 
we  all  cherish,  the  standards  be  the  high- 
est obtainable. 


Education  is  the  greatest  national  in- 
vestment we  can  make.  It  is  only 
through  knowledge  that  men  can  be  free 
and  preserve  their  liberty.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  limit  my  definition  of  freedom 
only  to  its  political  meaning.  Freedom 
means  many  things — freedom  to  work  at 
a  job  which  pays  a  living  wage,  freedom 
to  be  able  to  purchase  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  adequate  to  one's  needs,  freedom 
to  take  a  vacation,  freedom  to  seek  good 
medical  care,  freedom  to  buy  books  and 
to  know  how  to  read  them,  freedom  to  do 
all  of  those  things  which  add  up  to  a  full 
and  satisfying  life  for  oneself  and  one's 
family. 

Congress  has  concentrated  its  atten- 
tion in  the  last  4  years  on  a  series  of 
measures  designed  to  alleviate  many  of 
the  ills  which  have  beset  us  because  of 
our  high  unemployment  rate.  Almost 
all  of  these  programs  have  been  directed 
at  those  people  who  should  be  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  labor  market  but  who 
cannot  be  because  of  a  lack  of  skills  or 
education  or  both. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  future,  the  future  of  the 
children  of  those  men  and  women  who 
have  occupied  so  many  of  our  thoughts. 
We  shall  take  steps  to  insure  that  these 
children  shall  not  suffer  the  handicaps 
of  their  parents. 

Our  response  to  their  needs  can  be 
nothing  less  than  a  resounding  vote  for 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

In  programs  intended  to  be  a  broad 
attack  on  a  national  problem,  as  are 
those  proposed  by  this  bill,  we  have  con- 
siderable dispute  across  the  country  as 
to  the  means  which  should  be  used.  Few 
programs  ever  proposed  have  generated 
the  degree  of  dissention  as  has  Federal 
aid  to  education.  It  came  as  no  surprise 
to  any  of  us.  In  fact,  had  there  been 
unanimity,  we  should  have  been  deeply 
disturbed.  We  are  not  a  people  to  be 
happy  with  one  proposal,  or  even  two. 

The  issue  of  particular  importance  has 
been  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  The  bill 
before  us  does,  I  believe,  reach  the  best 
compromise  between  the  opposing  camps. 
The  bill  proposes  to  render  aid  to  chil- 
dren who  come  from  families  with  less 
than  ,52.000  annual  income  and  who  are 
attending  either  public  or  nonpublic 
schools.  The  aid  going  to  the  children  in 
nonpublic  schools  will  be  the  same  as  that 
given  public  school  children  in  that  no 
special  materials  will  be  developed  only 
for  nonpublic  schoolchildren. 

I  support  this  provision. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  took  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  nonpublic  schools 
perform  a  vital  service  to  this  country 
and  that  the  children  attending  these 
schoolstire  as  much  a  part  of  our  popula- 
tion^ as  those  attending  public  schools. 
The'  Primary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  directed  entirely  toward  im- 
provement of  education  made  available 
to  disadvantaged  children.  Poverty, 
whether  it  be  financial  or  social,  is  not 
selective.  It  is  a  disease  which  afflicts 
people  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds.  It 
is  a  disease  which  afflicts  our  Nation.  If 
we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  eradicating  it. 
we  must  attempt  to  work  with  all  the 


children  affected.  We  cannot  exclude 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools 
We  cannot  afford  to.  They  will  gro^f 
up.  just  as  those  children  attending  pub- 
lie  schools  will,  and  if  we  do  not  seek  to 
help  them  now,  we  vn\l  be  imable  to  help 
them  later. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions 
making  limited  aid  available  to  children 
in  private  schools  is  unconstitutional,  in 
no  way  can  the  aid  proposed  by  the  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Education  Act  be 
used  in  aid  of  any  religion.  It  can  only 
be  used  in  aid  of  children. 

The  children,  after  all,  are  our  over- 
riding national  concern  and  the  basic 
concept  of  the  bill  carries  with  it  vast 
protection  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Earlier  I  spoke 
of  the  diversity  in  educational  systems 
which  this  bill  protects  and  I  stated  that 
this  very  diversity  was  a  protection  from 
Federal  control.  It  is  also  a  protection 
for  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  I  believe  that  the  Primarj- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  not 
only  not  damage  that  doctrine,  but  will 
strengthen  it. 

Madam  President,  I. should  like  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  memorandum  showing  the  effect  of 
H.R.  2362  on  Alaska.  I  wish  to  conclude 
by  urging  the  Senate  to  take  immediate 
action  in  passing  this  bill.  We  can  wait 
no  longer  before  putting  it  to  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  H.R.  2362 

This  covers  only  the  main  points  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  is  not  an  exhaustive  description  of 
its  provisions.  Authorizations,  unless  other- 
wise mentioned,  are  for  annual  expenditures, 
not  for  the  full  3-year  program. 

TrrLE  I 
Provides  financial  rssistance  in  the  form 
of  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  education  of  children  from  low-income 
families  through  fiscal  year  1968. 

Total  authorization $1,060,082,973 

Alaska  allocation 1,430.938 

In  the  original  proposal,  the  total  authori- 
zation was  $\  billion,  and  the  Alaska  allo- 
cation was  $1,336,472. 

Provisions 

1.  Provides  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  use  in  programs  in  public 
schools. 

2.  The  grants  are  to  be  figured  on  the 
basis  of  two  factors:  (1)  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State,  and  (2)  the 
sum  of  (a)  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  of  families  having 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  the  low- 
income  factor  and  ( b )  the  number  of  school- 
age  children  in  the  district  of  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  The  amount  which  each  local 
educational  agency  will  receive  will  be  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  by  the  sum 
arrived  at  above  in  the  second  factor.  The 
low-income  factor  is  established  as  $2,000 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  will  be  established  by 
Congress  for  the  remaining  2  years.  The 
Federal  percentage  is  50  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  will  be  established  by  law  for 
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,..  remaining  2  years.     The  arithmeticlooks   , 

Jmething  like  this: 

,„^.le  children  in  the  mstrict^--  5.  300  | 

$534 


In  the  original  proposal,  the  total  authori- 
zation was  also  $100  million,  but  Alaska's 
allocation  was  estimated  to  be  $119,467. 


surveys  in  education,  and  required  him  to 
seek  advice  of  educational  authorities  con- 
cerning proposed  research. 


simper    public    school    pupil 
expenditure 

Total $2,830,200 

Federal  percentage  for  fiscal  year  ^^ 

This  provision    differs   from    the    bill    as 
introduced    in    that    it    Includes    children 

divine  ADC  assistance  and  provides  for 
fiS  the  fow-income  factor  and  the  Federal 
Lntaee  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
Kw  The  original  proposal  omitted  ADC 
hiirrn  and  provided  that  the  Secretary 
V  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  would  . 
fiv  the  low^income  factor  and  Federal  per- 
.pntace  through  administrative  action. 
This  formula  was  devised  so  that  States 
Sng  Relatively  small  number  of  eligible 
ch  Idren  but  a  high  cost  of  education  would 
S  he  benefits  on  an  equitable  basis. 
Mditlonally,  those  States  which  have  a  large 
number  of  eligible  children  have  lower  costs 
of  education  and  in  many  areas,  an  annual 
income  of  $3,000  does  not  represent  real  f 
'  verty.  Although  no  mention  Is  made  of  j 
the  basis  used  to  determine  per  pupil  expend- 

ture    presumably,    it    is    current    operating 
expenses,  exclusive   of   capital   outlays   and' 
interest  charges.     If    these    items   were   in- 
cluded, Alaska's  per  pupil  expenditure  would 
exceed  $700.  .. 

3  The   total   grant  will   be   given  to   the 
State  for  distribution  among  eligible  local . 
school  districts.     Protection  is  given  so  that 
districts  will  receive  neither  more   nor  less 
than  they  are  entitled  to. 

4  The  eligible  school  district  must  have 
at  least  100  children  in  It  to  qualify  or 
3  percent  of  the  children  in  the  district 
come  from  low-income  families,  but  In  no 
case  may  there  be  fewer  than  10. 

5  Each  school  district  eligible  for  a  basic 
grant  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  1968  will  be 
eligible  for  special  incentive  grants  figufea 
on  a  percentage  of  average  daily  public 
school  attendance  and  average  per  public 
school  pupil  expenditure. 

6  Grants  under  this  title  are  conditioned 
upon  approval  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  plan  and  State 
approval  of  the   local  district  plan. 

7.  Awards  of  basic  and  incentive  grants 
are  conditioned  upon  approved  plans  which 
provide : 

(a)  That  the  plans  and  programs  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  and  are  of  sufficient  size,; 
scope,  and  quality  to  give  reasonable  promise. 
of  success  in  meeting  those  needs. 

(13)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  thej 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
the  district,  inclusion  of  special  services  and, 
arrangements  for  children  attending  private! 
elementary  and  secondr.ry  schools. 

(c.)  Control  of  funds  and  title  to  property 
derived  from  those  funds  will  remain  in  the 
public  educational  agency.  ^ 

(d)  That  any  construction  planned  as  part 
of  the  program  under  this  title  be  consistent 
with  the  State  overall  education  plan. 

8.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
withhold  funds  if  he  finds  that  there  Is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
assurance  set  forth  In  the  application  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  compliance  will  be  hadi 


TITLE    II  \ 

Provides  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  purchase  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  In  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Total  authorization $100. 000.  009 

Alaska  allocation 118.85* 

CXI 464 


Provisions 

1.  Amounts  are  to  be  allocated  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  each 
State  enrolled  in  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

2.  Unused  funds  may  be  reallocated. 

3.  A  State  plan  must  be  approved  which 
provides  for  the  following: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  library  and  instruc- 
tional materials  for  both  public  and  private 
schools. 

(b)  One  State  agency  to  administer  the 

program. 

(c)  Continuing    review    of    State    library 

standards. 

(d)  Only  material  approved  by  the  State 
plan  will  be  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  public  and  private  schools 
within  the  district  receiving  aid. 

(3)  Materials  will  be  made  available  on 
an  equitable  basis  to  children  and  teachers 
in  private  schools. 

U">   Assurance  that  the  money  will  be  used 
to  supplement,  not  supplant,  funds  normally 
devoted  to  these  purposes. 
TITLE  in 

Provides  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  to  provide 
vitally  needed  educational  services  and 
estabilsh  exemplary  model  school  programs. 

Total  authorization —  -  $100,000,000 

Alaska  allocation 318,293 

In  the  original  proposal,  the  total  annual 
authorization  was  also  $100  million,  but 
Alaska's  allocation  was  estimated  to  be 
$318,630. 

Provisions: 

1.  A  basic  grant  of  $200,000  will  be  made 
to  each  State  and  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
available  will  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

(a)  Half  of  such  remainder  will  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  children  aged  5  tol7  In  the  States. 

(b)  Half  will  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  total  populations  .in  the 
States.  „       ^    .    .  , 

2  Unused  funds  may  be  reallocated  m 
accordance  with  the  formula  used  In  the 
original  apportionment. 

3.  Grants  will  be  made,  on  the  basis  oi 
an  approved  plan,  for: 

(a>  Planning  and  development  of  sup- 
plementary educational  projects. 

(b)  Establishment,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration, including  construction  of  necessary 
facilities,  of  programs  designed  to  enrich 
local  primary  and  secondary  educational  ex- 
perience. 

;c)  Counseling,  special  Instruction,  com- 
nreheuslve  academic  services,  vocational 
guidance,  and  other  similar  programs. 

4.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  Inclusion 
of  children  attending  nonpublic  schools  in- 
sofar as  this  is  consistent  with  the  number 
of  those  children  who  require  the  special 
educational  programs.  The  original  version 
provided  for  grants  to  private  schools  so 
long  as  the  plans  carried  out  the  intention 
of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency. 

TITLE  rv 

Amends  and  Includes  another  section  in 
the  act  of  July  26.  1954.  which  authorized 
cooperative  research  In  education.  Total 
new  authorization.  $100  million;  no  State 
allocation;  funds  to  be  expended  over  a  5- 
vear  period. 

■  The  act  authorizing  cooperative  research 
m  education  permitted  the  Conunissioner  of 
Education  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  Jointly 
financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  State  educational 
agencies   for   research,    demonstrations   and 


New  provisiOTis 

1.  In  addition  to  entering  into  contracts 
and  cooperative  arrangements,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  may  make  grants  for 
research. 

2.  Grants  may  be  made  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  derived  from  research. 

3.  Recipients  of  grants,  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements may  be  public  or  other  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  institutions,  organizations 
and  Individuals,  as  well  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

4.  Grants  may  be  made  to  pubic  and  non- 
profit private  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  provide 
training  In  research  In  education,  including 
traineeships,  internships,  and  fellowships. 
No  grant  may  be  made  In  connection  with 
sectarian   Instruction. 

5.  The  authorization  of  $100  million  to  be 
spent  over  a  5-year  period  is  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  regional 
centers  for  research  In  education.  Such 
centers  may  be  constructed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  through  grants  to 
universities,  colleges,  or  other  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions. 

TITLE    v 

Provides  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to 
strengthen  State  educational  agencies. 

Total    authorization 

Alaska  allocation 


$25,000,000 

121,337 


In  the  original  proposal,  the  total  author- 
ization was  $8,500,000  and  Alaska's  alloca- 
tion was  estimated  to  be  $104,208. 
Provisions 

1.  A  basic  grant  of  $100,000  is  given  to  each 
State  plus  a  portion  of  the  remainder  based 
upon  the  relative  number  of  public  school 
pupils  in  the  States. 

2.  A  reservation  of  15  percent  of  the  total 
authorization  is  made  to  permit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for 
special  projects. 

3.  Unused  funds  may  be  reapportioned. 

4.  Through  fiscal  year  1967  grants  will  be 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  to 
strengthen  State  educational  agencies;  there- 
after the  Federal  share  by  a  percentage  for 
each  State  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
percent  as  the  per  capita  income  of  that 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  income  of  all 
States.  In  no  case  shall  the  Federal  share 
be  less  than  50  percent  nor  more  than  66 
percent. 

5.  Grants  may  be  used  for  statewide  edu- 
cational planning,  data  processing,  dissem- 
ination of  Information,  research,  programs 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion, providing  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  with  consultative  and  technical 
assistance,  and  other  programs  designed  to 
improve  all  primary  and  secondary  education 
offered  in  the  State. 

The  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  authorizes  a  total  program  of  $1,330 
billion,  out  of  which  Alaska  would  receive 
approximately  $1,939,422.  The  original  pro- 
posal would  have  authorized  a  total  program 
of  SI. 25  billion  of  which  $1,878,777  was  esti- 
mated to  be  Alaska's  authorization. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  submitted  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
with  regard  to  House  bill  2362.  The 
statement  was  submitted  by  John  C. 
Lyrm,  legislative  director  of  the  federa- 
tion. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bttreau 
Federation 

(By  John  C.  Lynn) 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  Nation's  largest  general  farm  organiza- 
tion, is  composed  of  individual  Farm  Bu- 
reaus in  4D  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  more 
than  1,647,000  member  families.  Many 
leaders  and  members  of  more  than  2700 
County  Farm  Bureaus  are  very  active  In 
their  local  school  programs. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  continually 
improving  our  educational  syst-em  at  all 
levels,  and  our  members  are  actively  work- 
ing at  this  task.  By  serving  on  local  school 
boards,  making  tax  studies,  taking  leader- 
ship in  needed  district  school  consolidation, 
serving  on  local  school  study  committees, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  we  constantly  seek 
to  improve  our  educational  system. 

Farm  Bureau's  position  with  reference  to 
this  legislative  proposal  has  been  developed 
from  the  very  grassroots  of  American  ag- 
riculture and  represents  the  thinking  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  farm  families  at  the 
local  and  county  level.  At  the  most  recent 
annual  national  convention,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  December  1964,  the  elected  vot- 
ing delegates  of  the  member  State  Farm 
Bureaus  discussed  the  various  State  pro- 
posals and  adopted  Farm  Bureau  Policies  for 
1965.  Resolutions  pertaining  to  education 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  this  conven- 
tion as  follows : 

"Our  education  system  has  been  developed 
and  guided  by  the  citizens  in  our  school  dis- 
tricts. This  system  must  prevail  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  education  vital 
to  the  needs  of  a  free  people. 

"Farm  Bureau  must  help  through  locsd 
committee  leadership : 

"1.  To  select  the  course  of  study;  and 

"2.  To  aid  the  teachers  and  students  in 
applying  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
the  American  system  of  self-government  and 
its  accompanying  private  competitive  enter- 
prise system  by  providing  opportunities — 

"(A)  To  observe  this  system  in  today's 
living; 

"(B)  To  observe  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tional achievement; 

"(C)  To  observe  the  need  and  r^pect  for 
self-discipline. 

"By  providing  this  leadership  and  oppor- 
tunity for  understanding,  we  can  be  assiu-ed 
that  our  young  men  and  women  will  be 
prepared  with  knowledge,  confidence,  and  the 
desire  to  preserve  our  American  heritage 
down  through  the  generations. 

"The  financing  of  public  education  is  quite 
properly  a  State  and  local  responsibility. 

"We  oppose  expanded  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  education  because — 

"1.  Experience  has  proved  that  Federal 
controls  follow  Federal  aid. 

"2.  Local  initiative  diminishes  as  local  re- 
sponsibility is  transferred. 

"3.  Indirect  supervision  of  school  finances 
lead  to  Increased  overall  school  costs  as  well 
as  increased  taxes. 

"4  Our  system  has  clearly  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  meet  needs  and  effectively 
r\dapt  to  changing  conditions. 

"State  and  county  farm  bureaus  should 
keep  such  problems  as  adequate  school  fi- 
nancings building  needs,  teachers'  salaries — 
including  a  merit  system  of  pay — school  dis- 
trict reorganization,  and  development  of 
proper  currlculums  under  constant  appraisal 
to  see  that  our  present  and  future  educa- 
tional needs  ?re  met." 

The  Farm  Bureau  believes  firmly  that  local 
and  State  responsibility  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  America.  We  believe  that 
our  educational  system  must  continue  to 
Improve  and  expand  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  recognize  that  our  system  of  public  edu- 


cation Is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world, 
and  we  wish  to  see  it  continue  to  improve. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  and  is  being 
made  in  this  field.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  reports  that, 
in  the  10-year  period  from  1954-55  to  1964- 
65,  instructional  staff  in  our  school  system 
has  increased  by  over  55  percent  and  sal- 
aries have  increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  5  percent,  or  a  63.3-percent  total 
average  Increase — while  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased  by  42.8  percent.  During 
this  10-year  period,  school  expenditures  in- 
creased 134.5  percent.  Classroom  construc- 
tion since  1955  has  averaged  68,000  new 
rooms  per  year. 

Judging  by  the  record  of  the  first  11 
months  of  1964,  school  bond  issues  fared 
better  at  the  polls  than  for  the  entire  12- 
month  period  of  1963. 

The  Farm  Bureau  subscribes  to  this  type 
of  progress  even  though  it  leaves  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  of  the  local  school 
district.  Local  people  understand  this  chal- 
lenge for  improved  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  are  willing  to  meet  it.  Federal  aid 
could  slow^  down  this  progress  by  taking 
away  local  initiative. 

We  recognize  that,  notwithstanding  these 
advances,  there  is  still  need  to  improve  our 
educational  system.  Our  local  and  State  or- 
ganizations support  continuing  and  ex- 
panded efforts  to  provide  the  best  quality 
education  for  all  of  our  yoimg  people. 

The  President's  message  on  education,  de- 
livered on  January  12,  1965,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  part  in  the  bill  <H.R.  2362) 
before  this  committee.  The  proposal  pro- 
vides Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary systenis  of  education,  with  funds  ear- 
marked to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
in  educating  children  of  low-income  families. 
The  bill  defines  low-income  families  as  those 
having  annual  incomes  of  $2,000  or  less,  and 
provides  that,  school  districts  having  not 
less  than  3  percent  of  their  total  student 
body  or  10  or  more  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  through  17,  coming  from  such  low- 
income  families  will  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  act. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  school  library 
resources  and  instructional  materials;  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices; educational  research  and  training 
through  grants  to  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals: grants  to  strengthen  State  boards 
of  education;  and  other  aids  for  teachers  and 
children,  at  both  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools. 

According  to  the  budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  the  proposal  would  authorize 
an  increase  in  Federal  aid  to  education  of 
approximately  $1,255  billion — a  sum  which 
would  more  than  double  the  outlay  for  the 
Office  of  Education  over  that  for  fiscal  1965. 
Further,  the  proposal  would  breach  the  his- 
toric constitutional  principle  of  church-state 
separation.  We  feel  that  this  would  be  a 
most  undesirable  development.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  result  in  eventual 
Federal  domination  of  the  vast  public  edu- 
cational system  in  the  United  States.  It 
includes  something  for  most  of  the  28,000 
public  school  systems  in  the  country.  It  is 
fallacious  to  asstune  that  the  use  of  Federal 
f-ands  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks,  library, 
and  instructional  materials  for  schools  would 
not  carry  with  it  Federal  criteria  establish- 
ing the  type  of  material,  textbooks,  and  cur- 
riculum to  be  or  not  to  be  used.  This  is  an 
area  of  control  that  must  be  guaranteed  to 
the  State  and  local  school  authorities  if  our 
educational  system  is  to  adapt  itself  to  stu- 
dent needs  and  not  become  stereotyped. 

This  proposal  ostensibly  provides  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  authority  to 
make  plans  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 
However,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
State  and  local  plans  must  meet  the  criteria 


which  are  established  by  this  bill  under  the 
control  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education.  ResponsibiUtv 
for  the  use  of  the  funds  ultimately  lies  with 
the  disbursing  agency.  It  follows  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  State  and  local  agencies 
will  either  accept  the  federally  established 
criteria  or  forfeit  the  use  of  the  Federal 
funds  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

A  responsible  government  cannot  appro- 
priate  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  by 
State  and  local  governments  without  first 
establishing  detailed  controls.  This,  at  least, 
has  been  the  history  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams up  to  this  point.  The  bill  states  un- 
der title  II  that  it  "sets  forth  the  criteria 
to  be  used  in  selecting  the  library  resources 
and  instructional  materials  to  be  provided 
under  this  title." 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  facing  a 
nearly  $100  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1966, 
with  an  estimated  deficit  of  nearly  $5.3  bil- 
lion. We  strongly  recommend  that  this  com- 
mittee not  report  this  bill  but  instead 
soundly  defeat  it.  This  would  provide  the 
basis  for  the  local  and  State  school  organiza- 
tions to  continue  their  fine  educational  pro- 
grams and  to  expand  them' without  having 
one  eye  turned  toward  Washington  and  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Madam  President, 
as  the  Senate  prepares  to  take  action  on 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965, 1  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  this  vital  legislation. 

Simply  stated,  we  must  guarantee  to 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation  their 
constitutional  right  to  equal  opportu- 
nity; and  the  foundation  of  all  equal 
opportunity  is  good  schools. 

The  future  of  this  country  rests  on  the 
quality  of  the  education  we  provide  for 
our  youth,  because  the  youth  of  today 
are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Our  schools  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
those  eveiTwhere  else  in  this  country, 
have  worked  diligently  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities; but  many  districts  simply 
do  not  have  the  resources  with  which  to 
provide  proper  education.  They  must 
have  help  if  they  are  to  give  our  future 
leaders  the  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula  in  this  bill,  because  it 
makes  sure  that  the  funds  will  be  chan- 
neled to  the  school  districts  which  need 
them  the  most. 

We  have  in  New  Mexico  a  number  of 
counties  where  the  average  annual  in- 
come is  less  than  $2,000.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  citizens  in  these  coun- 
ties, the  schools  are  not  doing  the  job 
they  should,  because  there  is  never 
enough  money. 

Many  of  the  school  districts  are 
bonded  to  capacity.  Others  are  in  such 
depressed  areas  that  the  taxpayers  are 
unwilling  to  vote  any  new  bonded  in- 
debtedness.   Can  we  blame  them? 

Children  in  these  counties  are  trapped 
in  an  endless  cycle  of  poverty.  They 
come  from  poor  and  deprived  homes: 
they  go  to  poor  and  deprived  schools; 
they  grow  up  in  poor  and  deprived  areas; 
and,  eventually,  they  start  the  sad  cycle 
all  over  again. 

But  now,  at  last,  we  have  a  chance  to 
break  this  ancient  lockstep,  by  creating 
schools  which  will  provide  the  new  skills 
and  broader  horizons  that  our  young 
people  must  have  if  they  are  to  make  the 
most  of  their  talents. 
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Tnst  how  important  this  bill  is  to  New 
JSo  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
frpercent  of  our  school-age  childreri 
clme  from  families  with  average  annual 
ncomes  below  $2,000  a  year  Schools 
S  these  38,000  youngsters  attend  will 
rpceive  $8,351,640,  with  the  money  con- 
centrated in  the  counties  with  the  great- 

^tJnder"  other  sections  of  this  act,  New 
Mexico  will  receive  $593,744  to  improve 
Uool  libraries  and  instructional  mate- 
rials $699,717  to  finance  supplementary 
educational  services,  and  $ll?-486  to 
strengthen  the  services  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education 

Thus  the  educational  aid  to  our  State 
a-ill  total  $9,764,587.  Although  that  will 
not  meet  the  full  need,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  promising  beginning. 

I  consider  this  measure  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  welfare  and  future  happi- 
ness of  America's  young  people;  and  i 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Madam 
President,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion to  the  effect  that  some  States  hav- 
ing relatively  high  per  caput  incomes 
will  receive  more  money  under  the  bill 
than  will  some  other  States  with  lower 
per  caput  incomes.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  some  relatively  wealthy  States 
will  receive  a  disproportionate  total 
amount  of  assistance  under  the  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  the  facts  that  have  been 
stated  thus  far  tell  the  complete  story. 
I  believe  that  other  comparative  statis- 
tics are  necessary  to  bring  these  facts 
into  perspective,  .  •     ^    -r      •  v. 

Before  I  discuss  that  subject,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education— not  only  for 
his  conduct  of  the  hearings  on  a  difficult 
and  detailed  subject,  and  which  he  han- 
dled with  great  skill— but  also  for  havmg 
the  bill  carefully  considered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  then  the 
members  of  the  full  committee. 

Anyone  who  attended  the  hearings 
could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the 
fairness  and  thoroughness  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  • 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI,  who  was 
present  at  all  the  hearings  on  the  edu-- 
cation  bill  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  • 
the  questioning.  Again  and  again,  I 
thought  he  went  to  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
Although  we  disagree  on  some  matters 
at  the  present  time,  his  contributions  to 
the  bill  were  highly  commendable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  JJew  York  yield  for  half 
a  minute?  .  , .' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr  MORSE.  I  am  human  enough  tor 
appreciate  deeply  the  kind  words  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Coming  from 
him,  they  will  always  mean  much  to  me 
as  they  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  my  descendants  to  read. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  know-s 
the  exceptionally  high  regard  in  which 
I  hold  him.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
reciprocity;  my  expression  comes  from 
my  heart  when  I  tell  him  that  the  as- 
sistance he  gave  me  in  the  hearings, 
by  substituting  for  me  time  and  again 
when  I  was  needed  in  connection  with 
other  matters  in  the  Senate,  and  the! 
support  he  gave  me  in  the  marking  up 


of  the  bill  contributed  greatly  to  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  consider  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.    I  wish  also  to 
extend  my  compliments  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
^committee.    I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  activities  of  the  staffs  of  various  com- 
mittees when  I  was  working  for  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  also  when  I  was 
Attorney  General.    I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr  Forsythe  for  their  drafting  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  help  they  have 
given  to  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. ,  .J  i.1.  * 

Madam  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  bill  does  not  provide  enough  equali- 
zation. By  this  it  is  meant  that  not 
enough  money  is  taken  from  the  rich 
States  to  be  spent  on  the  less  fortunate 

The  first  fact  which  is  missing  from 
the  discussion  thus  far  is  the  degree  of 
equalization  which  is  imposed  by  the 
Federal  income  tax.  Discounting  the 
substantial  sums  which  are  collected 
'from  national  coiiporations  which  have 
their  headquarters  in  New  York— and  I 
use  New  York  as  an  example  because  it 
has  been  used  for  that  purpose  again  and 
again— the  Federal  Government  collects 
$750  a  year  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  my  State. 

In  North  Carolina,  which  has  also  been 
used  as  an  example  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  per  caput  collection  of  taxes  by 
the    Federal    Government    amounts    to 
$296;  in  Texas,  $410;  in  West  Virginia. 
$346;    in   Colorado,   $514;    in   Vermont, 
$405.    I  choose  these  States  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  have  been  men- 
tioned  in   the   Senate   as   examples   of 
States  which  have  been  short  changed  by 
the  bill.    But  what  these  tax  collection 
figures  show  is  that  even  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  give  back  to  the 
States  an  equal  amount  of  money  per 
•  person,  there  would  still  be  substantial 
equalization  between  relatively  well  to  do 
and  relatively  less  fortunate  States. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  my  State 
are  glad  to  pay  their  taxes,  at  least  as 
glad  as  anyone  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
State  of  New  York  and  other  States  simi- 
larly situated  should  be  accused  of  taking 
disproportionate  benefit  from  a  program 
which,  in  fact,  is  greatly  weighted  in 
-    favor  of  others. 

Under  the  formula  now  provided  in 
the  bill.  New  York  would  receive  about 
$25  per  school  age  child  in  the  State. 
Again,  comparisons  are  revealing:  Ala- 
bama, $35  per  school  age  child;  North 
Carolina,  $39;  Texas,  $30;  West  Vir- 
ginia, $31. 

The  true  significance  of  the  bill  to 
my  State  and  to  other  States  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  taxes  that  will  be  paid  for  it  by 
citizens  of  the  various  States.  Again, 
ignoring  the  taxes  paid  by  national  cor- 
porations filing  returns  in  New  York 
City  New  York  State  will  pay  $143.1 
million  for  title  I-  it  wi^l  receive  in  funds 
under  this  title  $91.9  million. 


Alabama,  which *has  been  used  as  a 
comparison,   will   pay   $10.3   million   in 
taxes  and  will  receive  $31.7  milUon  in 
grants.     North  Carolina  will  pay  $15.4 
million  in  taxes  and  will  receive  $48.6 
million  in  grants.    Texas  will  pay  $45.2 
million   and  will  receive  $74.6  miUion. 
West  Virginia  will  pay  $7.2  miUion  and 
will  receive  $15.7  milUon  in  return.     I 
point  this  out  while  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  in  the 
Chamber.     He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  hearings  and  also  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.      Everyone    should    understand 
that  this  is  a  common  effort  by  all  of  us, 
no  matter  what  part  of  the   country 
we  live  in.     I  believe  that  we  in  New 
York  and  others  who  live  in  the  more 
wealthy  States  have  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  the  citizens  who  live  within  the 
borders  of  our  States,  but  also  to  citi- 
zens all  over  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  bill  is  to  be  attacked  on  the 
basis  it  has  been  attacked  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  we  should  place  in  the 
Record  all  the  flgures  and  statistics  that 
are  available.  Thus,  my  State  of  New 
York  will  pay  considerably  more  in  taxes 
for  title  I  than  it  receives  in  grants  in 
return;  while  every  one  of  the  States 
which  it  has  been  asserted  are  imfairly 
treated  by  the  bill  will  receive  from  two 
to  three  times  in  grants  what  it  pays  in 
taxes  for  these  programs. 

It  is  well  to  stress  at  this  time  that 
this  financial  pattern  pervades  the  en- 
tire structure  of  Federal  tax  and  expend- 
iture.   For  example,  in  1963  New  York 
received  $606  million  in  public  welfare 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government, 
while  its  share  of  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
such    expenditures    was    $1,124    billion. 
Alabama  received  $183  million  in  benefits 
while  paying  $81  million  in  taxes.    North 
Carolina  received  $167  million  for  $120 
million  in  taxes.    Texas  received  $443 
milUon  for  $354  miUion  in  taxes.    West 
Virginia   received   $98   million   for   $56 
miUion  in  taxes.    Colorado,  $120  million 
in  beneflts  for  $81  mUlion  in  taxes.    Ver- 
mont received  $31  milUon  in  grants  for 
$14  million  in  taxes. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  cite  these 
figures  to  say  that  my  State  of  New  York 
and  other  States  are  being  badly  treated; 
rather,  the  figures  are  cited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  New  York  and  other 
industrial  States  that  wiU  benefit  under 
the  bill  are  not  robbing  or  taking  money 
from  other  States,  They  are  paying  for 
the  bill  themselves,  and  I  think  they 
should  happily  pay  for  it;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  bUl  is  inequitable. 

StUl,  it  has  been  said  that  New  York 
needs  the  money  less  than  do  other  States 
which  may  receive  somewhat  less  under 
the  bUl.  Let  us  examine  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  asserted  that  some  other 
States  make  a  greater  effort  for  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  their  per  capita  per- 
sonal income. 

What  the  indexes  reveal  is  interesting ; 
what  they  conceal  is  vital.  I  have  al- 
ready noted  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal 
taxes  that  is  borne  by  the  residents  of 
New  York.  I  would  now  note  also  the 
heavy  burden  of  State  and  local  taxes 
which  the  residents  of  New  York  bear. 
State  and  local  governments  in  New  York 
now  raise  $309  per  person  per  year.    The 
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comparative  figures  are:  Alabama.  $132; 
North  Carolina,  $157;  Texas.  $183;  West 
Virginia.  $170;  Colorado.  $255;  Vermont. 
$232.  Where  does  New  York's  money 
go? 

Some  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
increased  burdens  which  are  borne  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  densely 
populated  and  built-up  States.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  we  must  support  5B 
hospital  workers  per  10.000  population. 
The  other  States  which  we  have  been 
using  for  purposes  of  comparisons  sup- 
ported the  following:  Alabama.  31;  North 
Carolina.  24;  Texas.  25;  West  Virginia, 
30:  Coloi-ado,  40;  Vermont.  17.  New 
York  State  requires  13  welfare  workers 
per  10.000  population;  Alabama,  4 ;  North 
Carolina.  5:  Texas,  3;  West  Virginia.  7; 
Colorado,  9;  Vermont.  6.  New  York 
needs  26  policemen  per  10.000  popula- 
tion; Alabama.  13;  North  Carolina,  12; 
Texas.  14;  West  Virginia,  11;  Colorado. 
16;  Vermont  11.  New  York  also  needs 
12  firemen^  for  10,000  population;  Ala- 
bama 5;  North  Carolina  5;  Texas,  8; 
West  Virginia.  4:  Colorado  7;  Vermont  5. 

Furthermore,  my  State  must  pay  for 
these  services  primarily  out  of  its  own 
pocket — while  the  other  States  which 
have  been  mentioned  here  receive  much 
more  substantial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  New  York,  for 
example,  receives  93  cents  per  person 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  health 
purposes  and  SI  for  education.  Alabama 
receives  $2.06  for  health  and  S3.20  for 
education;  North  Carolina.  $2.77  for 
health  and  $2.50  for  education;  Texas, 
$1.79  for  health  and  S2.53  for  education; 
West  Virginia.  S2.88  for  health  and  S1.71 
for  education;  Colorado.  $2.57  for  health 
and  S5.77  for  education. 

So  it  is  not  enough  to  point  the  finger 
at  States  like  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
or  Illinois,  and  say.  "you  are  making 
less  cf  an  effort  in  relation  to  your  in- 
come than  others."  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  straining  every 
muscle  and  every  dollar  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  services — including  ed- 
ucation— for  our  people.  I  think  it  also 
v\-orth\vhile  noting  that  v.-e  have  pro- 
vided these  services  even  at  tlie  cost  "^f 
going  heavily  into  debt — our  debt  of  $795 
per  person  in  the  State  is  more  than 
twice  what  most  of  the  other  States  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  colloquy  today 
have  been  willing  to  assume. 

As  to  education  specifically,  it  has  been 
said  that  New  York  and  other  industrial 
States  already  spend  more  per  pupil  than 
do  others  like  those  with  which  I  h?ve 
been  comparing  it.  But  I  think  we  must 
also  acknowledge  the  vastly  increased 
burdens  which  New  York  has  been  facing 
in  this  generation.  From  1950  to  1960. 
public  school  em-ollment  in  New  York 
inci-eased  by  42  percent.  During  this 
period,  however,  the  total  population  of 
the  State — the  tax  base  on  w-hich  the 
increased  expenditures  on  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  pupils  must 
be  supported — increased  by  only  13  per- 
cent. In  this-^same  period.  Alabama's 
school  population  increased  by  16  per- 
cent, while  the  total  population  increased 
by  nearly  half  that  amount.  In  North 
Carolina,  a  12  percent  increase  in  total 
population  has  had  to  meet  only  a  25 
percent  increase  in  pupil  population.    In 


Texas,  the  school  population  has  in- 
creased by  53  percent.  But  Texas  has 
also  had  phenomenal  general  population 
growth,  an  increase  of  24  percent.  In 
West  Virginia,  pupil  population  has  in- 
creased only  5  percent  while  total  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  by  7  percent. 

These  statistics,  of  course,  are  more 
accurately  appraised  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  increase  is  largely 
attributable  to  waves  of  in-migration  of 
poverty-stricken  people.  We  all  know 
that  Negroes  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
poor  as  whites.  Yet,  in  this  decade.  New 
York  State's  Negro  population  increased 
by  29.5  percent  as  a  result  of  migration. 
The  Negro  population  of  Alabama  de- 
creased by  22.8  percent;  that  of  North 
Carolina  by  19.2  percent;  that  of  Texas 
by  2.7  percent;  and  that  of  West  Vir- 
ginia by  35  percent. 

This  migration,  it  should  be  further 
noted,  has  left  States  like  mine  dras- 
tically short  of  classrooms.  Thus,  even 
after  spending  $400  million  for  new 
schools  in  1964.  New  York  was  still  short 
10,500  classrooms.  Alabama,  after 
spending  only  $17  million,  was  short  only 
1,300  classrooms.  North  Carolina,  after 
spending  $50  million,  was  4,700  class- 
rooms short.  Texas,  after  spending 
$125  million,  including  expenditures  on 
junior  colleges,  was  short  only  1,100 
classrooms.  Colorado,  after  spending 
$45  million,  was  left  with  a  deficit  of  only 
900  classrooms. 

Furthermore,  these  classrooms  cost 
more  to  build  in  New  York  and  other 
densely  populated  States  than  they  do  in 
those  States  which  it  has  been  asserted 
are  handicapped  by  the  present  formula 
of  this  bill.  The  average  cost  of  a  new 
secondary  schoolroom  in  New  York  is 
$62,000,  and  854,000  for  an  elementary 
school  classroom.  In  Alabama,  second- 
ary school  classrooms  cost  $32,300  and 
elementary  school  classrooms,  $23,500. 
In  North  Carolina,  secondary  school 
classrooms  cost  $32,300,  and  elementary 
school  classrooms,  $28,400.  In  Texas, 
secondary  school  classrooms  cost  $38,600. 
and  elementary  school  classrooms,  $21,- 
400.  In  West  Virginia,  a  secondary 
school  classroom  costs  $54,600.  and  an 
elementary  school  classroom,  $26,900. 
In  Colorado,  secondary  school  class- 
rooms cost  853.300  and  elementary 
school  classrooms.  $39,500. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  average 
teacher  s  salary  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  S7,2f^0.  For  the  other  States  that  I 
have  mentioned,  it  approximates  $5,000. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  figures  yields  clear  evi- 
dence that  this  bill  is  not  unfair  to  States 
with  lower  incomes  per  person  than  New 
York's.  In  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  the  formula  of 
thfe  bill  received  unanimous  approval 
from  educators  all  over  the  countiT-  It 
does  give  more  money  to  my  State,  for 
example,  for  each  child  defined  as  de- 
prived in  the  bill.  However,  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  definition  of  a 
deprived  child  in  the  bill — one  from  a 
family  with  less  than  a  $2,000  income — 
does  not  make  proper  allowance  for  the 
increased  costs  of  living  in  my  State,  for 
the  increased  costs  of  equivalent  facili- 
ties and  personnel  in  my  State,  nor  for 


the  increased  burden  on  State  and  local 
finances  which  will  result  from  the  in- 
creased expenditure  on  education  nation- 
wide. In  fact,  there  has  been  consider- 
able criticism  in  my  State  and  others, 
over  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide aid  on  the  basis  of  a  $3,000  poverty 
line.  I  believe  that  this  bill  strikes  a 
fair  balance.  I  think  that  my  State  is 
prepared  to  meet  others  at  least  half- 
way in  agreement  on  this  fair  balance. 
I  think  this  bill  does  strike  that  balance 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  friends  from 
other  States  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
us  halfway  as  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  that  only 
self-restraint  prevents  my  shouting 
"Hallelujah.  Hallelujah.  Amen."  The 
factual  data  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  just  placed  in  the 
Record  in  this  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speech  completely  answers  any  attack  on 
this  formula. 

As  the  Senator  has  heard  me  say  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  I  think  we  ought  to  support  a 
formula  which  is  fair  to  all  States.  That 
means  fair  also  to  the  so-called  richer 
States.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
statistical  material  that  the  Senator  has 
just  placed  in  the  Record — including  this 
analysis  of  what  the  people  of  New  York 
contribute  by  way  of  income  taxes— the 
greater  costs  in  New  York  to  provide 
educational  facilities,  the  differences  in 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  subject  matter 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
brought  forth,  in  my  judgment,  so  un- 
answerably in  this  great  speech,  we  would 
be  unfair  to  the  so-called  wealthier 
States  if  we  were  to  tinker  with  this 
formula. 

The  formula,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  is  fair  to  the  States  that 
have  been  mentioned  so  often  in  this 
debate— Mississippi.  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  other  States.  It  is  a  fair 
formula  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  pur- 
pose and  object^e  of  the  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  placed 
the  material  in  the  Record  tonight,  so 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  can 
read  it  tomorrow,  and  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  can  refer  to  it  tomorrow  in  any 
debate  which  may  occur  in  connection 
with  any  amendment  that  may  be  of- 
fered to  change  the  formula. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  put  to  rest  the  attack  on  this 
formula  by  any  Senator  who  wants  to 
read  and  to  compare  the  material  which 
the  Senator  has  placed  in  the  Record 
with  the  material  offered  in  opposition 
to  the  formula.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Madam 
President,  I  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  words.  I  say, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  educa- 
tion is  a  nationwide  problem.  It  is  not 
just  a  problem  in  New  York,  Alabama, 
or  Mississippi. 

We  have  major  problems  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  As  was  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  there  were 
witnesses  who  pointed  out  that  some  of 
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mir  schoolchildren  lose  10  points  on 
thPir  IQ  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  grades 
n  the  city  of  New  York.  By  the  time 
♦hpv  get  to  the  eighth  grade,  they  are 
Seadv  2  years  behind.  There  has  to 
be  intensive  local  and  State  effort  in  the 
large,  industrial  States.  That  must  be 
recognized. 

Aid  must  be  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
prrjnent.  We  recognize  that  what  hap- 
pens in  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  or  other 
States  affects  what  happens  in  our  State. 
This  is  a  problem  that  will  have  to  be 
faced.  V/e  are  going  to  carry  the  burden 
in  the  richer  industrial  parts  of  the 
county  but  we  also  need  help. 

The  formula  that  has  been  developed 
bv  the  chairman  and  the  committee  goes 
a' long  way  toward  meeting  our  overall 
responsibility  to  those  who  need  it  so 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
I  have  no  prepared  statement  to  make, 
but  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  little  time  on 
the  bill  and  to  send  to  the  desk  from  time 
to  time  amendments  to  be  printed  so 
action  can  be  taken  on  them  tomorrow. 
First,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  for 
his  courtesy  during  the  entire  debate  and 
discussion.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve 
on  the  committee.  He  has  shown  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  patience. 

I  congratulate  also  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy!  and  also 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
J.iviTs]  for  their  aid  and  assistance  in 
this  bill. 

I  think  we  have  covered  many  fields 
in  the  bill,  and  they  are  not  easy  fields 
to  deal  with.  They  involve  some  basic 
tenets  and  policies.  The  religious  issue. 
to  which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
referred  earlier,  has  plagued  us  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  There  is  the  question  of 
Federal  controls  over  local  schools.  They 
are  difficult  issues.  Issues  which  have 
plagued  the  entire  country  from  Maine 
to  California  and  back  to  Florida. 

All  over  the  counti-y  people  are  saying, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going 
to  provide  the  commissioner  of  education 
or  a  new  Federal  agency  with  power  to 
decide  what  the  curricula  and  other 
facets  of  "Our  education  shall  be?" 

There  are  many  other  problems  con- 
nected with  the  bill.  Many  of  them  have 
been  brought  forth  indirectly,  but  prob- 
ably most  of  them  have  been  avoided  by 
the  statement,  which  has  been  reiterated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  press  ever  since 
this  bill  started,  which  was  just  repeated 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  that  this  is  not  a  general  edu- 
cation bill,  but  that  it  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  specific  programs  and  policies. 

This  would  seem  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion. Let  me  read  section  201  of  the 
bill: 

Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  children  of  low-income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
(as  set  forth  in  this  title)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families 


to(  expand  and  improve  their  educational 
pnograms  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
sc^iool  programs)  which  contribute  particu- 
l*ly  to  meeting  the  special  educational 
nfeds  of  educationally  deprived  children. 


;Over  and  over  again  the  same  thing  is 
bqing  repeated  as  to  the  need  for  the 
C(|)n^4ress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
fotr  the  educational  needs  of  so-called 
educationally  deprived  children. 

Jt  is  only  fair  to  ask.  What  is  an  edu- 
cfitionally  deprived  child?  How  do  we 
define  him  or  her?  What  should  he  or 
she  be?  How  are  they  to  be  classified? 
There  is  only  one  classification  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  An  educationally  deprived 
child  is  deemed  to  be  such  because  his 
family  has  an  income  of  S2,000  or  less. 
I  asked  several  questions  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  asked  Dr.  Keppel  and  other  wit- 
nesses. They  said  there  are  other  defi- 
nitions of  what  an  educationally  de- 
prived child  is.  but  this  is  one  they  have 
settled  on  and  this  is  the  one  they  are 
going  to  take. 

I  suggested  to  them  that  one  going  to 
a  public  school  whose  family  had  the 
misfortune    of    having    an    income    of 
.S2.000  or  less  might  still  be  living  in  a 
hi?h!y  qualified  and  very  able  school  dis- 
trict, where  he   was   getting  the  best 
treatment,  from  the  educational  view- 
point, that  he  could  get  in  any  area— 
for  example,  some  of  the  better  areas 
in  Westchester  County.  N.Y.     I  asked. 
•-Could  you  say  he  is  educationally  de- 
prived by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come of'  his  family  is  S2,000  or  less?" 
Tlie  witness  said.  "No.  but  there  is  suffi- 
cient correlation  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  trend  that  way.    You  cannot  say  it 
Ls  automatic,  but  there  is  a  correlation 
between  poor  educational  ability  and  low 
income."    I  do  not  know  about  that  type 
of  analysis,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problem. 
I   It  was  accented  by  the  President  when 
he  '^ent  a  message  to  Congress,  which 
appears  on  page  511  of  the  Record  of 
January  12,  1965.    Among  other  things, 
the  President  said  the  bill  was  needed  in 
order  "to  bring  better  education  to  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  youth  who  need 
It  most."  ^  ^  ^ 

He  went  further  and  quoted  Senator 

Taf t  as  follows : 

Education  is  primarily  a  State  function- 
but  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  the  fields 
Df  health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
feral  Government  has  a  secondary  obligation 
to  see  that  there  Is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
In  the  United  States. 


Every  release  that  has  gone  out  from 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  every 
release  that  has  gone  out  from  the  White 
House,  has  emphasized  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  general  aid  to  education  bill,  but 
is  designed  to  take  care  of  certain  pre- 
s'^ribed  groups  of  children  who  need  it 
most  I  am  not  here  to  debate  that  point. 
But  I  am  here  to  debate  the  effect  of 
the  bill  and  whether  or  not  it  would  ac- 
comphsh  the  purpose. 

Before  going  much  further.  I  should 
refer  to  the  very  able  statement  made 
by  the  Representative  from  Oregon.  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green,  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  Representative  Green 
has  served  on  the  House  Education  Sub- 
committee for  a  long  time,  has  been  m- 


terested  in  education  from  the  very  be- 
ginning; and  she  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  Her  opposition  is  very 
similar  to  my  opposition.   She  said : 

I  believe  amendments  In  three  specific 
areas  would  greatly  strengthen  the  bill.  I 
am  concerned  about  (1)  the  formula:  (2) 
whether  this  legislation  as  drafted  Is  sound 
public  policy;  and  (3)  the  constitutionality 
of  this  legislation. 

I  am  quoting  from  her  statement  of 
March  22.  1965. 

Madam  President.  Representative 
Green  went  on  to  say,  to  answer  some  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from. New  York,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia : 

May  I  say  to  my  liberal  friends  in  the 
House  who  have  talked  so  much  about  In- 
adequate educational  opportunities  In  Mis- 
sissippi, that  I  find  this  kind  of  solution 
far  from  satisfactory  and  I  wonder  If  we  are 
really  as  concerned  about  providing  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities  for  these 
deprived  youngsters  in  those  areas  as  we 
pretend. 

What  is  the  basis  for  this  concern? 

Madam  President,  an  analysis  was 
made  in  the  House  on  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  on  disbursement  of  the  $1  billion 
under  title  I.  One  billion  dollars  is  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  is  not  money 
which  comes  down  from  the  clouds. 
It  is  not  merely  money  printed  by 
the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  money 
which  is  either  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers as  general  revenue  or  will  be- 
come a  lien  on  future  earnings  m  the 
form  of  taxes.  We  are  providing  this 
money  because  we  have  said  there  is  an 
educational  need  to  help  poor  people 
who  have  children  in  the  local  public 
schools.  Therefore,  we  made  an  analy- 
sis, and  we  came  up  with  a  chart  which 
shows  the  per  capita  personal  income  in 
1963  of  each  one  of  the  50  States. 

Column  No.  2  shows  the  estimated 
number  of  children  in  the  poverty  cate- 
gory as  defined  by  the  House  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Column  No.  3  shows  the  estunated 
allocation  of  funds  under  title  I. 

Column  No.  4  shows  the  estimated 
amount  received  per  child  in  each  of 
the  States.  I  am  talking  about  the  child 
in  the  poverty  categoi-y  as  defi.ned  in  the 

bill-  ..  .    .^v. 

Column  No.  5  is  interesting.    It  is  the 

effort  index  based  on  the  per  capita  in- 
come, 1963  to  1964,  in  terms  of  percent- 
age. It  refers  to  how  much  of  the  per- 
sonal income  within  a  State  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  local  support  of  schools. 
The  national  average  is  4.6  percent.  The 
per  capita  personal  income  national 
average  is  $2,443. 

One  would  expect  that  under  the  pro- 
gram which  is  specifically  designed,  in 
section  201,  so  we  have  been  told  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  by 
every  other  news  media,  the  money 
would  be  allocated  into  those  ai-eas 
where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of 
children  who  are  so-called  educationally 
deprived. 

This    is    what    happened.     Alabama, 
with  a  personal  income  on  a  per  capita 
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Estimated  distribution  of  $25,000,000'^  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation under  title  V.  Elernentary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educatio7i  Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year 
i966— Continued  Estimated 

amounts 

Colorado $280,701 

Connecticut 312.  652 

Delaware 139.  737 

Florida 549.  680 

Georgia 495.  621 

Hawaii 159,  850 

Idaho 165.497 

Illinois 875.820 

Indiana 517.  718 

Iowa 335,  566 

Kan.sas 292.  294 

Kentucky 351.893 

Louisiana 398.  520 

Maine 182,  826 

Maryland 379.  359 

Mass.ichusetts 477.  050 

Michigan 828,  465 

Minnesota: 399.  197 

Mlssisi5ippi 319,780 

Missouri 460.057 

Montana 162.625 

Nebraska 220.  497 

Nevada 137.  894 

New  Hampshire 147.  601 

New  Jerscv 576.  593 

New  Mexico 198.  805 

New  York 1,288.213 

NorTh  Carolina 547.  459 

North  Dakota 156.  051 

Ohio 946,  737 

Oklahoma 327.  809 

Oregon 267.391 

Pennsylvania 939,  966 

Rhode  Islnnd 157.  218 

South  Carolina 340,  190 

South  Dakot.! 162.  285 

Tennessee 428,  203 

Texas 1,  035,  640 


Estimated  distribution  of  S25.000.000  ■  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation zmder  title  V.  Elancntary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  fiscal  year 
1966 — Continued  Estimated 

amounts 

Utah S207,310 

Vermont l:n,119 

Virginia 467.894 

Washington 372.  829 

VV'est  Virginia 265.  521 

Wisconsin 415,  673 

Wyoming 133.  422 

District  01  Columbia 153.  685 


American  Samoa.  Guam,  Puer- 
to  Rico.   Virgin   Islaiid.s 


425  000 


■  85  percent  of  $25,000,000  distributed;  2 
percent  i?425,000i  of  *21.250.000  reserved 
for  distribution  to  the  outlying  areas.  Basic 
allotment  of  SIOO.OOO  for  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  balance  distriljuted 
on  the  basis  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollment,  fall   1964. 

Air.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  a.^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  talkie  from  which  I  have  been 
reading,  showing  six  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties in  the  country  and  seven  of  the  poor- 
est, showing  the  median  income,  those 
with  incomes  under  S3, 000.  and  those 
with  incomes  of  SIO.OOO  and  over,  and 
showing  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  S2.000. 
with  the  percentage  of  school-age  chil- 
dren. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  ininled  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  graciousness. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Cooper],  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  and  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  have  been  in  a  good  many  de- 
bates on  educational  matters  over  the 
years.  The  colloquy  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  have  held  this 
afternoon  for  most  of  the  past  hour  has 
been  exceedingly  helpful  to  me.  and  of 
great  help  to  the  entire  Senate.  The 
Senator  has  raised  questions  which  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Kennedy],  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  knows  were  raised  in  com- 


mittee. The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
could  not  have  performed  a  better  serv- 
ice for  the  committee  and  for  mc  than 
by  cross-exam.ining  me  as  he  has  done. 
His  cross-examination  has  been  fair.  I 
appreciate  it  very  much.     I  thank  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  studied  this  problem  over 
30  years.  Without  boasting.  I  think  I 
know  a  little  about  it.  If  the  bill  does 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says  it 
will  do — and  I  am  sure  it  will — and  the 
money  is  distributed  to  the  children  of 
nonpublic  schools,  and  not  to  the  schools 
themselves,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  INDORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 


I  Mr.  Cooper]  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
CRD  certain  language  from  page  17  of  the 
bill,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, concerning  the  obligations  of  the 
States  to  maintain  their  level  of  expend- 
itures. 

I  read  at  that  point  language  from 
!)age  n  of  the  bill,  starting  with  line  1; 

(2  I  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  Stitte  educational  agen". 
cy  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort  las 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  tiie  Commissioner)  of  that  agency  and  the 
Slate  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free 
public  education  by  that  agency  for  the  pre- 
cedu:g  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
combined  liscal  effort  for  that  purpose  for 
the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  ties  down  the 
imposition  of  ah  obligation  upon  the 
State  and  its  educational  subdivisions 
not  to  decrease  the  amount  of  money 
they  previously  had  been  spending,  and 
substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  money  gained 
under  this  bill. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky LMr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  on 
the  floor  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  address  a  few 
Questions  to  you.  But  first,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  work  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  other  education  bills 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
on  the  bill  at  this  time,  for  I  intend  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  bill  later  in 
the  debate.  In  1948  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
former  Senator  Alexander  Smith  of  New 
Jer.^ey,  and  former  Senator  Thomas  of 
Utah,  in  cosponsoring  the  Taft-Ellen- 
der  bill.  Only  today  I  read  again  the 
debate  on  the  Taft-Ellender  measure  in 
1948.  In  some  respects  this  bill  em- 
bodies principles  of  the  Taft-Ellender 
bill. 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  a 
question  which  is  controversial,  and 
which  raises  emotions;  nevertheless,  it  is 
an  important  question,  and  it  must  be 
discussed.  It  is  the  question  whether  the 
bill  contravenes  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  studied  the  bill 
in  light  of  the  issue,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  interpretation  of  this  issue, 

I  believe  the  Senator,  great  lawyer 
that  he  is.  will  agi'ce  with  me  that  a  very 
serious  question  has  been  raised  in  sev- 
eral cases,  amone  them  being  the  Ever- 
son  case,  which  held  in  substance  that 
taxes  could  be  used  for  incidental  pur- 
poses directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupil 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  the 
case  held,  of  course,  that  tax  funds 
should  not  be  used  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  private  church  schools.  As  I 
understand  the  pending  bill,  it  does  not 
prescribe  that  Federal  funds  shall  be 
used  for  private  or  sectarian  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  prohibit 
their  use  in  certain  cases,  if  the  State 
desired  to  so  use  them,  and  such  use 
were  approved  by  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 
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Mr  MORSE.     The  reason  I  hesitated 
aive  the  Senator  an  immediate  answer 
that  I  do  not  wish  my  answer  to  seem 
!n  tlie  slightest  degree  to  be  equivocal: 
herefore,  I  start  in  this  colloquy  on  the 
ibiect  of  judicial  review— and  1  am  in- 
HPbted  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
raising  it  in  th's  debate— by  saying  that. 
n  mv  judgment,  the  bill  would  not  au- 
thorize the  State  to  spend   any  public 
fmidsfor  any  private  school  purpose  that 
m  oht  cop.'^titute  an  unconstitutional  ex- 
penditure of   funds.     That   is  my   fir.st 

nreniise. 

Next  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  what  the  bill  itself 
provides,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  79: 

Sec  605.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
sh.ill  he  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
"'■  anv  payment  under  this  Act.  or  urder 
^ny  Art  niiu-nded  by  this  Act,  for  religious 
■A-c'rship  or  instruction. 

The  bill  contains  the  same  prohibi- 
tion that  I  have  always  insisted  upon: 
namely,  that  the  money  cannot  be  spent 
for  religious  purposes  or  religious  in- 
struction. 

If  the  Scnat-.r  from  Kentucky  will  bear 
with  me  a  moment  longer,  I  believe  that 
perhaps  a  better  foundation  could  be  laid 
for  some  of  the  questions  he  may  wish 
to  ask  me  if  I  tell  him  what  happened 
in  committee. 

We  decided  in  committee  against  a 
judicial  review  amendment.  A  judicial 
review  amendment  was  not  offered  in 
committee.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee reserved  the  right— which  they 
always  have  anyway — to  offer  such  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or 
to  support  such  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows, 
I  believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit  is 
due. 

Here  and  now  I  give  great  credit  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits] 
for  the  position  he  took  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  which  reinforced  the  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. After  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  set  forth  his  reasons  for  join- 
ing the  chairman  in  opposition  to  adding 
a  judicial  review  amendment  to  the  bill. 
it  was  agreed  by  the  committee— even 
those  who  had  reserved  the  right  to  offer 
an  amendment  later— that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  J.witsI  had  per- 
formed a  valuable  service,  which  I  had 
asked  him  to  perform.  I  said  that  I 
agreed  with  everything  the  Senator  from 
New  York  had  said,  and  that  I  would  like 
to  have  him  sit  down  with  counsel— and 
this  was  only  yesterday  morning,  because 
we  wished  to  get  the  report  printed  last 
night— and  put  in  succinct  form  the 
argument  that  he  made,  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  completely 
supports.    Here  it  is. 

I  believe  that  I  should  read  from  page 
35  of  the  committee  report  and  make  it 
the  foundation  for  my  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  reads  as 
follows,  under  the  subheading  "Commit- 
tee Comment  on  Judicial  Review" : 

The  committee  considered  carefully  recom- 
mendations to  It  in  testimony  that  an  ex- 
plicit provision  be  added  to  afford  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  provisions 


of  the  act  and  of  its  administration.     After 
consideration  of  all  facets  of  the  problem,  it 
was  the  gener;;l  view  of  the  committee  that 
in   this  legislation   such    a   provision   is   un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  developing  state  of 
the  law 'on  the  subject.     The  committee,  m 
considering  the  matter,  discussed  the  follow- 
ing factors:   (1)  Litigation  raising  analogous 
issues  is  presently  pending  before  courts  of 
at  least  one  State,  and  could  reach  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.     In  view  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  school  prayer 
cases,   which   also  arose   in   State   courts.   It 
would   appear  more  lilcely   than  ever  before 
that  the  issues  under  this  act  could  similarly 
be  tested.    1 2 1  Since  the  determination  of  the 
Supreme   Coiu-t    against    taxpayers'    suits   in 
Massachusetts     v.      Mellon      (262     U.S.     447 
(192311,    there    have    been    subsequent    de- 
cisions which  also  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  test  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  provisions 
of  this   act   in   the   absence  of   specific   lan- 
guage    Lirson  V.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Cor- 
poration  (337  U.S.  682,  689,  690  (1948)  ),  was 
cited  a-s  an  example.     (3)   The  bill  presently 
contains  three  specific   and   limited  judicial 
review   provisions,    which    parallel    those    in 
other  Federal  education  legislation:   section 
211  of  title  I.  section  206  of  title  II.  and  sec- 
tion 5C9  of  title  V.    It  is  possible  that  these 
issues  can  also  be  raised  in  suits  brought  by 
States  against  the   Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  those  provisions.     (4»    It  is  not 
the  practice  to  insert  broad  judicial  review- 
clauses  in  Federal  legislation,  particularly  as 
this  might  be  construed  as  an  Invitation  to  a 
multiplicity  of  time-consuming  suits  which 
could  bring  to  a  temporary  halt  an  enormous 
range  of  Federal  activities. 

That  is  what  the  committee  had  to 
say  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  judicial  review  amendment  should  be 
added  to  an  elementary  and  secondary 
school  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
added  to  a  separate  higher  education 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  an  in- 
dependent bill. 

I  have  on  my  desk — I  try  to  come  pre- 
pared for  developments  in  debate — the 
judicial  review  amendment,  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  so  kind  as 
to  say,  last  year,  that  he  would  cospon- 
sor,  along  with  other  advocates  of  ju- 
dicial review,  when  the  judicial  review 
amendment  was  passed  in  the  Senate, 
It  was  dropped  in  conference,  for  rea- 
sons the  Senator  from  Kentucky  well 
knows. 

I  have  that  bill  in  such  form  that  it 
can  be  introduced  at  any  time  during 
debate,  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  we  should  not  rely  upon  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits  1  in  this  part  of 
the  report,  with  which  I  completely  as- 
sociate myself,  as  do  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  statement. 

If  the  judicial  review  route  should  be 
followed,  it  should  be  followed  in  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  judicial  review  bill, 
along  the  lines  of  the  original  Morse- 
Clark  bill  which  is  the  bill  that  is  ready 
for  introduction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  will  ob- 
ject. I  beheve  he  should  have  feelings  of 
great  pride  concerning  it.  The  Morse- 
Clark  judicial  review  amendment,  which 
we  prepared  some  3  years  ago.  was  the 
product  of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  when  the 


present  Presiding  Officer  was  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States, 

After  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  and  me.  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
assigned  to  us  as  our  leading  legal  coun- 
sel the  then  and  still  present  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cox; 
and  we  worked  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate.    The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
now  the  Presiding  Officer  in  the  Senate, 
deserves  my  thanks— and  he  has  received 
them  many  times— as  well  as  the  thanks 
of  many  others,  for  the  cooperation  he 
extended  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  the  bill  would  meet  all  the 
tests.    However.  I  do  not  believe  an  in- 
dependent judicial  review  bill  is  needed. 
I   believe   that   in   the   not   too   distant 
future  a  decision  will  be  rendered  "on 
the  nose,"  as  we  lawyers  .say,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  telling  Congress  how  far  it 
can  go  under  the  first  amendment  in  giv- 
ing aid  to  religious  schools.     I  believe 
there  is  a  case  already  on  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.    It  is  the  Horace  Mann 
case  in  Maryland.    The  first  decision  has 
been  rendered  by  the  lower  court.    I  be- 
lieve that  case  will  go  all  the  way.  so 
to  speak.     My  judgment  is  that  it  will 
be  verv  difficult  for  the  Supreme  Court 
not  to  give  us  a  broad  decision  which 
will  cover  the  very  issue  that  must  be 
settled. 

Let  us  face  it.  We  are  going  into 
Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  bill  through  the  back  door. 
I  have  said  this  many  times,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  knows.  This  is  a 
back-door  entrance  into  Federal  aid  to 
education  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  11  percent  of  the  school- 
children of  America  who  are  deprived. 
It  is  an  entrance  through  the  back  door 
by  way  of  an  entirely  constitutional  leg- 
islative vehicle,  or  Wayne  Morse  would 
not  be  supporting  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  if  he  did  not 
honestly  believe  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  he  knows,  I  have  supported  in  past 
years  many  bills  whose  purpose  was  to 
provide  aid  to  our  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  the  cases  which  have  arisen,  and 
which  have  been  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  particularly  the  Ever- 
son  case,  the  Zorach  case,  and  the 
McCollum  case,  have  raised  the  question 
of  the  apphcability  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  Federal  aid  to  education.  Of 
course,  the  prayer  cases  have  also 
brought  this  issue  to  the  fore. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is 
more  important  than  providing  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  the  highest  quality 
for  the  children  of  our  country. 

However,  I  direct  my  questions  to  the 
specific  issue  of  constitutionality,  for  it 
must  be  met.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  the  Mellon  case  would  pro- 
hibit any  taxpayer— using  that  tei-m  in 
the  broad  sense  to  include  any  agency  or 
individual  or  entity— from  bringing  suit 
in  Federal  court  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  cdrrect. 
That  is  true  in  the  Federal  court,  but  it 
is  not   true  in  the  State  courts.    The 
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Maryland  case  is  a  State  case,  in  which 
the  judge  held  that  the  taxpayer  had  the 
right  to  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  question  was  di- 
rected solely  to  the  ability  of  a  taxpayer 
to  bring  an  action  in  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  He  cannot  do  it 
under  the  Mellon  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  next  question  goes 
to  the  right  to  test  in  State  courts  the 
constitutionality  of  this  bill  or  any  other 
educational  bill  using  tax  funds  for  pri- 
vate or  church  schools.  I  know  about 
the  Maryland  case,  instituted  in  the 
State  courts  of  Maryland.  Of  course, 
the  Supreme  Court  could  say,  "We  do 
not  wish  to  review  the  case." 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Court  will 
say.  The  Senator  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Doremus  case,  in  which  the 
Court  refused  to  review  a  similar  issue. 
I  believe  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
later  cases  would  indicate  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  Maryland  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  say. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  studied  the 
pending  bill,  and  it  is  my  judgment,  not- 
ing that  State  educational  agencies 
must  make  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Federal  fundS, 
that  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  then  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  the  local 
educational  agency;  that  this  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  suit  by  an  individual, 
in  State  courts,  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  would  care  to  comment  on 
that  point,  but  I  must  say  that  this  view- 
point has  been  of  great  influence  in  lead- 
ing me  to  make  my  decision  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  judgment. 
Although  it  is  true  that  in  the  past  the 
Suin-eme  Court  has  followed  a  general 
policy,  in  a  case  involving  a  constitution- 
al issue  of  trying  to  decide  the  case  with- 
out deciding  the  constitutional  issue,  if 
possible,  I  believe  this  situation  would 
raise  directly  the  constitutional  issue, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  in  a 
position  where  it  would  have  to  decide  it. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  it  is  recognized  that  the 
issue  must  be  put  behind  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.     It  must  be  settled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes:  that  is  what  I 
mean.  It  must  be  settled.  I  believe  it 
will  be  settled  and  put  behind  us  soon, 
because  once  we  get  that  decision  on  the 
issue,  even  those  who  may  disagree  with 
the  decision  will  agree  that  we  cannot 
maintain  a  government  of  law  unless  we 
support  the  decisions.  It  is  the  decision 
that  is  important.  I  believe  we  are  on 
our  way  to  a  decision.  That  is  why  I 
am  pleading  with  the  Senate,  if  it  wishes 
to  insist  on  judicial  review  legislation,  to 
let  us  do  it  by  way  of  an  Independent 
bill.  I  give  the  Senate  my  word,  if  that 
is  what  the  Senate  wishes,  that  I  shall 
introduce  a  bill  before  the  debate  is  over, 
and  pledge  to  schedule  hearings  on  it 
forthwith. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  the  line  is  not  an 
easy  line  to  draw. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  know  that. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  joined  the  Senator 
in  sponsoring  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  which  provides  aid  to  pupils 
who  may  choose  to  attend  private  and 
sectarian  schools.  I  believe  we  have 
agreed  that  in  those  situations,  while 
there  might  be  a  close  line,  the  benefit 
ran  primarily  to  the  individual  in  line 
with  the  holding  of  the  Everson  case. 
At  least  I  liave  no  problem  about  that. 
I  know  the  value  of  private  and  sectarian 
schools,  and  tlie  contribution  they  make 
to  our  country.  They  impart  richness 
and  variety  to  our  education.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  work  they  are 
doing,  but  I  believe  that  the  constitu- 
tional question  must  be  determined. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  LMr.  ErvixI  and  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  It  was  debated  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  taken  out  in  confer- 
ence. I  do  not  feel  the  same  concern 
about  the  pending  bill  that  I  felt  about 
the  other  bill,  for  I  believe  there  will  be 
a  right  to  judicial  review  tlirough  action 
in  the  State  courts. 

The  same  question  was  raised  in  1948. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  mention 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Two  amendments  were 
offered  in  1948.  One  was  offered  by  for- 
mer Senator  Donnell,  of  Missouri,  a  fine 
lawyer  who  wished  to  place  in  the  bill 
a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  for  any 
purpose  in  any  nonpublic  school. 

Mr.  MORSE.    For  any  purpose. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  any  purpose,  in- 
cluding liealth,  school  lunches,  and  the 
like.  Another  diametrically  opposed 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  former 
and  great  Senator,  Senator  McMahon,  of 
Connecticut,  who  wished  to  prescribe  how 
these  moneys  should  be  used.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  late  Senator  Taft  took  the 
position — and  he  spoke  at  length  on 
the  issue — that  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
States  to  determine,  and  that  the  matter 
could  reach  the  Supreme  Court  through 
the  State  courts. 

I  wish  to  raise  these  questions.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Finally,  while  I  believe  action  to  test 
constitutionality  can  be  taken  through 
State  courts,  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  provide  a  means  to  test  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  bill  is  safe- 
guarded, and  it  does  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lift  the  quality  of  education 
and  to  broaden  its  availability  to  the 
millions  of  young  people  who  hold  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  raised  these  questions.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  I  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
education,  for  more  years  than  perhaps 
we  would  like  to  remember. 

Back  in  those  days  the  Senator  and  I 
were  not  only  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  were  also  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  we  were  both  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  were  both  Repub- 
licans. I  have  learned  something  since. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  great  support 
then,  and  I  appreciate  his  support  now. 


I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
teacher  services  to  me,  because  he  has 
taught  me  many  things. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  spoke  about  certain  counties  in 
Kentucky.  Unhappily,  I  must  say  that 
in  Kentucky  there  are  counties  that  are 
in  a  dire  state,  a  condition  which  con- 
cerns me,  which  saddens  me  and  all  of 
us  who  live  in  our  great  State.  He  men- 
tioned a  fine  county — Knox — a  countv 
with  fine  people,  officials,  and  an  out", 
standing  county  school  superintendent, 
the  Honorable  Jesse  Lay.  But,  in  tribute 
to  my  State.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  its  edu- 
cational efforts,  Kentucky  is  making  a 
greater  effort  in  terms  of  the  proportion 
of  its  revenue  that  it  applies  to  educa- 
tion, than  many  of  the  richer  States.  I 
shall  not  include  West  Virginia,  but  I 
believe  Kentucky  makes  a  greater  effort, 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  its  reve- 
nues that  it  applies  to  education,  than 
its  neighbors,  including  the  rich  States 
of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  So,  not 
in  defense,  but  in  commendation  of  the 
officials  of  my  State  and  of  its  people,  I 
want  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  figures  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing  show  that.  I  discussed 
the  Knox  County  situation  only  because 
it  is  involved  in  the  record. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  only  two  counties 
away  from  Pulaski,  in  which  I  live. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  the  ju- 
dicial review  discussion,  a  memorandum 
entitled  "Enforcement  of  the  Principle 
of  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enforcement  of  the  Principle  of  Separation 
OF  CiiuRCH  AND  State  in  the  Elementary 
AND  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (H.R. 
2362)  stress  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state: 

I.  Title  I  (financial  as.^istance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families)  : 

(a)  Section  202.  Federal  payments  may 
be  made  only  to  local  public  educational 
agencies. 

(b)  Section  205(a)(3)  (control  of  funds 
and  property)  :  Before  making  a  grant  to 
a  local  public  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  must  determine  "that 
the  local  educational  agency  has  p-ovided 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  control  of 
funds  provided  under  this  title,  and  title  to 
property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  in  a 
public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  in  this  title,  and.  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property." 

II.  Title  II  (school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials) : 

(a)  Section  205  (control  and  selection  of 
books  and  materials)  : 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  :  Title  to  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  control  and  administration 
of  their  use,  shall  vest  only  In  a  public 
agency. 

"(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  any 
school  in  any  State  shall  be  limited  to  those 
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hirh  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State    or    local    educational  _  authority^  or 


agency 


for   use,    or   are   used,    in    a    public 


Ifementary    or    secondary    school    of    that 

^^III  Title  III  (supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services)  : 

a)  section     304(a):     Federal     payments 
n^av  be  made  only  to  local  public  educational 

^(br^^ction  304(a)(1):  The  application 
nf  a  local  public  educational  agency  must 
■•nrovlde  that  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
aill  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision   of"    that    local    public    educational 

agency.  ^  .   ^ 

(c)  Section  307    (recovery  of  payments). 

"Sec    307.  If    within    twenty    years    after 

completion  of   any  construction   for  which 

Federal  funds   have   been    paid   under   this 

'■■(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 
■•(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
wliich  it  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so,  the  Unit«d  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amount 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility 
,or  .so  much  thereof  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the 
aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  facility 
is  situated." 

IV.  Title  IV  (educational  research  and 
training) : 

(a)  Section  2(b)  (grants  for  training  in 
educational  research )  : 

"No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  training  In  sectarian  instruction 
or,  for  work  to  be  done  in  an  institution,  or 
a  department  or  branch  of  an  institution. 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects." 

(b)  Section  4(e)  (construction  of  regional 
facilities  for  research  and  related  purposes)  : 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
research  and  related  purposes'  means  re- 
search, research  training,  surveys,  or  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  education,  or  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived  there- 
from, or  all  of  such  activities,  including 
(but  without  limitation)  experimental 
schools,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
Include  research,  research  training,  surveys, 
or  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  sectarian 
instruction  or  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation derived  therefrom." 

V.  Title  V  (grants  to  strengthen  State  de- 
partments of  education )  :  There  are  no 
specific  provisions  because  grants  would  be 
made  only  to  State  public  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
those  agencies. 

VI.  Title  VI  (general  provisions)  : 

(a)  Section  605  (relating  to  all  titles  in 
the  act ) : 

"Sec  605.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  Act,  or  under  any 
Act  amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  instruction." 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (H.R. 
2362)  supplement  those  cited  above  by  re- 
quiring that  actions  taken  by  States  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  separation 
^  of  church  and  state : 


I.  Title  I  (financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-Income  families)  : 

(a)  Section  206(a)(1):  To  participate  In 
the  program,  a  State  must  provide  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  except  for  State  admin- 
istrative costs,  "payments  under  this  title 
will  be  used  only  for  programs  and  projects 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  pursuant  to  section  205(a) 
and  which  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
section,  and  that  such  agency  wUl  in  all 
other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  including  the  enforcement  of 
any  obligations  Imposed  upon  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  section  205(a)."  Sec- 
tion 205(a)  includes  the  provision,  quoted 
above,  requiring  public  control  of  funds 
and   property  provided  under  title  I. 

(b)  Section  210  (withholding): 
"Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  assurance  | including  the 
assurance  quoted  in  (a)]  set  forth  in  the 
application  of  that  State  approved  under 
section  206(b),  the  Commissioner  shall  no- 
tify the  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  States  under  this  title  (or, 
in  his  discretion,  that  the  State  educational 
agencv  shall  not  make  further  payments  un- 
der tliis  title  to  specified  local  educational 
ngencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until  he 
Is  satisiied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  title,  or  payments  by  the  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title  shall  be 
limited  to  local  educational  agencies  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be." 

II.  Title  II  (school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials) 

(a)  To  participate  In  the  program,  a  State 
must  designate  "a  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as 
the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan." 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Education 
for  the   excellent  presentation   he  has 
made  on  this  complicated  but  intensely 
useful  piece  of  proposed  legislation.     I 
should  like  particularly  to  support  him  in 
what  he  has  said  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky    [Mr.  Cooper] 
about  a  provision  for  judicial  review  in 
the  bill.     As  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
stated  a  short  time  ago,  he  and  I  co- 
sponsored  a  judicial  review  section  in 
a  general  education  bill  several  years  ago 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral.   As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said, 
we  thought  we  had  a  good  review  section. 
I.  too.  would  be  happy  to  see  an  adequate 
review  section  in  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  timing  is  correct.    I  should  be 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  submitting  such  a  judicial  re- 
view section  as  a  separate  measure  and 
to  cosponsor  it  with  him  and  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  who  is  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  were  two  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. I  thank  both  of  them  for  the  won- 
derful help  that  they  have  been  to  me  in 
getting  this  bill  to  the  point  at  which  we 
could  present  it  to  the  Senate  today,  with 


the  kind  of  support  that  it  brings  to  the 
floor. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty].  I  am  at>out  to  yield  the  floor. 
I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  he 
may  have  entered  into  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  had  an  appointment.  Since  I 
am  about  to  yield  the  floor,  whatever 
arrangement  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  entered  into  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  leave  up  to  the  two 
Senators. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  busy  at  the  present 
time;  and  he  has  suggested  that  I  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. I  wanted  the  Senator  to  know 
that  I  told  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  thought,  after  my  long  presen- 
tation, a  member  of  the  minority  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  present  any  amendment 
or  any  point  of  view  that  he  cared  to 
present. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  that. 
(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  champions  of  the  educa- 
tion of  American  youth  the  Senate  has 
knowTi.  His  wisdom  in  such  matters  is 
well  complemented  by  his  thoroughness. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 
I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, for  the  courtesies  which  he  ex- 
tended to  all  members  in  the  minority 
and  for  the  fairness  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  committee  sessions  and  the 
committee  hearings.  For  reasons  which 
I  shall  develop  later,  members  of  the 
majority  serving  on  the  committee  la- 
bored under  some  inhibition  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  amendments 
which  were  proposed  by  members  of  the 
minority.  But  in  all  fairness  I  should 
say  that  ample  consideration  was  given 
to  proposed  amendments.  While  they 
were  not  accepted,  they  did  serve  a  use- 
ful pm-pose  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  resulted  in  some  language  in  the 
report  which  clarified  some  of  the  am- 
biguities of  the  language  in  the  bill  which 
the  committee  considered. 

Today  this  body  is  faced  with  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress— the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Nation's  history,  the  Con- 
gress is  about  to  enact  a  general  aid  to 
education  bill,  although  this  fact  is  not 
readily  acknowledged  by  its  advocates. 

I  do  not  say  this  disparagingly.  The 
demands  of  modern  technology,  of  in- 
telligent voting,  of  complex  w'orld  issues, 
have  made  evident  the  need  for  a  broad- 
er and  deeper  educational  background 
for  all  Americans.  Ever  since  the  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  sponsored  his 
aid  to  education  bill  in  the  80th  Congress, 
Republicans  have  recognized  the  need 
for  Federal  action  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Repubhcans 
have  favored  a  Federal  grant  program 
such  as  that  embodied  in  this  bill;  far 
from  it.  Basic  to  Republican  thinking 
is  the  overriding  need  to  reduce  needless 
and  perhaps  dangerous  Federal  activi- 
ties, returning  the  tax  resources  thus 
freed  to  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties. I  venture  to  say  that,  as  much  as 
any  other,  this  is  one  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  parties.  One 
party — cui'rently  the  majority — favors 
programs  which  make  use  of  the  Federal 
tax  base,  correspondingly  reduce  the  lo- 
cal tax  resources,  and  return  various 
kinds  of  benefits  to  States,  communities, 
and  individuals — after  the  middleman's 
fee  has  been  taken  out.  The  other  par- 
ty— currently  the  minority — favors  pro- 
grams which  decrease  Federal  activity, 
increase  the  tax  resources  available  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  keep 
tax  money  working  at  home  under  th,e 
direct  control  of  those  who  pay  it. 

Today,  we  of  the  minority  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  I  daresay  no  Member 
of  this  body  would  argue  that  American 
education  is  in  no  need  of  improvement. 
The  question,  like  so  many  in  the 
American  political  system,  is  not  on  the 
ends  but  on  the  means.  And  today  we 
must  decide  which  is  more  important — 
the  unmet  needs  of  our  schools  and 
schoolchildren  or  the  danger  of  insidious 
Federal  involvement  and  control  of  the 
educational  process. 

For  myself,  I  am  willing  to  acept  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  imperfectly  conceived 
and  designed  bill.  I  do  this  because  our 
schools  and  our  children  have  a  real  and 
urgent  need  which  should  not  go  unmet. 
Despite  its  imperfections — and  I  expect 
to  discuss  a  number  of  them  before  this 
debate  comes  to  a  close — this  bill  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Having  said  this  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
troduction, I  should  now  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  way  this  bill  was  handled 
in  this  body  and  some  of  the  possible 
implications  for  the  future  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  process. 

I  should  like  first  of  all  to  read  the  brief 
statement  that  opens  the  minority  views 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  would  point  out  that  these 
views  received  the  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  all  five  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  even  though  we  five  represent 
a  very  broad  cross  section  of  Republican 
opinion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  legislative  power  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Now,  by 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  is  to  be  shorn  of  its 
equal  share  of  that  power.  This  impor- 
tant and  complex  piece  of  legislation — 
on  which  your  committee  heard  more 
than  90  witnesses  whose  testimony  ^filled 
6  volumes  and  more  than  3,200  pages — 
is  to  pass  this  body  without  a  dot  or  com- 
ma changed;  this,  by  riat  from  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Your  committee,  over  the  years  of  our 
tenure,  has  labored  conscientiously  and 
without  partisan  rancor  to  consider  ju- 
diciously legislation  referred  to  It,  mak- 
ing improvements  where  desirable  and 
necessary.    The  results  of  our  efforts  In 


the  past  have  been  measures  which  have 
secured  broad  bipartisan  acceptance, 
such  as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Constructive  amend- 
ments, whether  offered  by  majority  or 
minority,  have  been  given  serious  con- 
sideration, and  invariably  some  have 
been  adopted. 

Concern  over  this  new  regime  is  not 
confined  to  the  minority.  Privately, 
members  of  the  majority  and  ofiBcials  of 
the  executive  branch  have  been  apolo- 
getic for  this  new  effort  to  destroy  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  the  national  legis- 
lative process.  Yet  they  are  powerless  to 
change  the  rules  laid  down  from  above. 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  particular  bill — and  there  are 
both — the  handling  of  this  issue  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  Nation's 
future  constitutional  development.  Will 
legislation  henceforth  originate  in  the 
House,  to  be  accepted  supinely  by  the 
Senate  without  a  murmur?  Are  con- 
ference committees  a  thing  of  the  past? 
Will  the  Senate  gradually  become  an 
English  House  of  Lords,  with  power  to 
delay  the  passage  of  legislation  but  not 
prevent  it?  Are  States  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  constitutional  notice,  but  only 
individuals?  Is  the  principle  of  one- 
man,  one-vote  now  extended  to  vitiate 
the  legislative  role  of  this  body  of  Con- 
gress founded  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
basis  of  unequal  representation?  It  is 
our  hope  that  Senators  will  weigh  care- 
fully such  questions  as  these  as  this  bill 
is  discussed  on  the  floor. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  do  not 
claim  its  present  form  is  perfect.  In- 
stead, they  argue  that  it  should  be  passed 
and  that  the  necessaiy  revisions  can  be 
added  later  in  this  Congress.  This  is  like 
an  auto  dealer  delivering  three-quarters 
of  a  new  car,  with  a  note  saying  that 
the  v/heels  and  transmission  will  be  sent 
later  if  the  company  feels  like  it.  Yet 
in  both  cases  the  customer  will  pay  the 
full  price. 

We  are  told  that  this  embargo  on 
amendments — even  technical  amend- 
ments to  con-ect  drafting  ambiguities — 
is  a  one-shot  proposition.  We  are  as- 
sured that  on  this  bill  and  on  this  bill 
only  will  the  Senate  yield  its  legislative 
powers.  Yet  the  majority  speaks  these 
words  uneasily,  for  it  knows  from  long 
tradition  and  experience  that  the  branch 
of  Congress  that  gives  up  its  independ- 
ence to  an  aggrandizing  Executive  not 
only  lays  the  basis  for  new  and  greater 
demands  of  passive  compliance  but  also 
begins  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  votes  have  given  it  life. 

It  is  ironic,  indeed,  that  while  this 
committee  speaks  out  on  behalf  of  this 
billion-dollar-plus  measure  to  liberate 
children  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance, 
at  the  same  time  it  draws  close  about  it — 
and  about  the  Senate  which  has  en- 
trusted to  its  this  important  responsi- 
bility— the  strong  but  subtle  silken 
threads  of  legislative  impotence. 

UNJUSTIFIED    FEARS 

In  a  Congress  closely  divided  between 
the  two  parties,  a  majority  Chief  Execu- 
tive might  well  wish  to  keep  a  House- 
passed  bill  intact  in  the  Senate,  or  vice 
versa,  in  order  to  avoid  a  reopening  of 


debate  which  might  cause  a  small  but 
crucial  number  of  votes  to  desert  his  po- 
sition.  In  the  present  circumstances" 
however,  there  is  clearly  no  justification 
for  such  an  attempt.  The  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  passed  this  bill  by  a  comfort- 
able margin  of  263-153.  During  the  de- 
bate in  that  body  every  contested  amend- 
ment— even  when  offered  by  a  coura- 
geous member  of  the  majority— was 
beaten  back  handily.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  can  muster  the 
votes  to  accept  any  version  of  its  choice. 
Yet.  feigning  great  concern  for  the  al- 
legedly uncertain  fate  of  this  bill,  the 
administration  commands  the  Senate  to 
speed  it  through  with  every  flaw  intact. 
This  is  not  statesmanship.  This  is  not 
a  calm  confidence  in  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple as  expressed  through  their  represent- 
atives in  the  Congress.  This  is  a  fet- 
ish— a  fetish  of  the  unwise  and  unre- 
strained use  of  power,  which  camwt 
either  in  the  long  run  or  the  short,  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Called  to  speak  to  his  constituents  at 
Bristol,  the  great  Edmund  Burke  made 
clear  in  timeless  words  the  lofty  respon- 
sibility of  him  who  legislates  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  man: 

His  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judg- 
ment, his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought 
not  to  sacrifice  to  you;  to  any  men,  or  to 
any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not 
derive  from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from  the 
law  and  the  Constitution.  They  are  a  trust 
from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he 
is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representative 
owes  you,  not  his  industry  only  b\it  his  Judg- 
ment; and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you, 
if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  Senators  to 
ponder  these  words  for  a  moment.  The 
principal  issue  facing  the  Senate  today 
is  not  that  of  American  education.  The 
principal  issue  is  nothing  less  than  the 
future  of  the  Senate  as  a  coequal  part- 
ner in  the  national  legislative  process. 

Let  us  take  again  a  long  look  at  what 
has  happened  here. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
prepares  and  endorses  a  bill  to  work  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  a  major  na- 
tional goal. 

That  bill  is  introduced  into  each  body 
of  the  Congress  by  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives begins  to  hear  testimony  on 
this  bill.  Four  days  later,  the  parallel 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  opens  hear- 
ings, in  which  the  same  administration 
witnesses  lead  off. 

The  House  committee,  after  2,128 
pages  of  hearings,  goes  into  executive 
session.  Nine  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  House  hearings,  the  Senate  sub- 
committee completes  its  3.298  pages  of 
hearings. 

Then,  while  the  House  proceeds  to 
executive  session  deliberations  on  the 
bill.  Senate  action  on  the  bill  comes  to  a 
halt.  Senators  who  desire  to  offer 
amendments  are  told  by  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  them  to  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

The  House  opens  debate  on  the  bill, 
while  the  Senate  continues  to  mark  time. 
Extreme  and  unjustifiably  stringent  rules 
are  imposed  on  fioor  debate  in  the  other 
body.    Those    rules    were   so   stringent 
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and  oppressive  that  a  courageous  Mem- 
ber of  the  majority,  a  distinguished  Mem- 
hpr  of  the  other  body  whose  credentials 
!s  a  battler  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
und  as  a  liberal  Democrat  are  far  beyond 
nuestion  rose  in  that  body  and  moved 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause.  In  doing 
so  she  said: 

I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life,  and 
one  reason  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat is  because  we  have  believed  in  protect- 
me  the  rights  of  the  minority.  I  have  never 
nterpreted  the  Democratic  platform  or  the 
statements  we  have  made  that  this  applies 
only  to  the  ethnic  groups;  that  we  are  inter- 
ested only  in  protecting  the  rights  of  Negroes 
or  any  other  minority.  There  was  a  man 
lone  ago  who  said  "I  may  disagree  with  what 
vou  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  death  your 
right  to  say  it."  Today  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  in  the  House  a  determined  effort  to 
silence  those  who  are  in  disagreement. 

Despite  this  eloquent  statement,  the 
bill  was  pushed  through  the  other  body. 
Frequently  debate  was  shut  off  altogether 
on  important  amendments.  The  major- 
ity not  only  voted  down  the  minority — 
which  is  its  privilege  in  a  democratic 
system— but  it  stifled  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion—an offense  that  a  democratic 
system  of  government  cannot  long 
endure. 

This  important  bill,  thus  passed  by  the 
other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature, 
then  came  to  this  Chamber.  After  long 
postponement,  executive  sessions  began 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  It 
was  first  proposed  that  the  subcommit- 
tee begin  work  on  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion, rather  than  the  Senate  bill.  This 
was  agreed  to  without  objection,  for  the 
House  bill  contained  numerous  improve- 
ments over  the  original  measure. 

But  then  came  the  time  when  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  were  to  be  considered. 
The  minority  had  drafted  around  two 
dozen  amendments,  seeking  to  tighten 
and  improve  the  bill.  One  Senator  on 
the  majority  side  likewise  offered  an 
amendment.  But  it  was  readily  appar- 
ent from  the  outset  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  under  strict  instructions  not 
to  change  one  dot  or  comma  of  this  bill. 

And  thus  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  Madam  President,  and  I 
daresay  it  comes  with  strict  instructions 
from  the  Chief  Executive  that  no 
changes — whatever  their  merits — may  be 
tolerated  or  approved.  The  intent  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  legislation— the 
President  of  the  United  States— is  that 
the  Senate  passively  accept  his  decree 
and  pass  this  bill  in  exactly  the  form 
voted  upon  by  the  other  body. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this 
Nation  settled  upon  a  bicameral  Na- 
tional Legislature,  the  argument  was 
advanced  that  a  two-chamber  system 
affords  the  opportunity  for  thorough 
and  complete  scrutiny  of  proposed  legis- 
lation— far  more  so  than  in  a  single 
chamber.  Whichever  body  acts  first,  the 
other  was  to  consider,  refine,  and  purify 
the  product  of  its  deliberations.  When 
the  House  takes  first  action,  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  refinement  and  improve- 
ment falls  upon  this  distinguished  body. 
Today.  Madam  President,  may  be  a 
turning  point  in  our  constitutional  his- 
tory. Today  may  be  the  day  when  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  176 


years  of  greatness,  yields  to  the  insistent 
demand  of  a  Chief  Executive  its  right 
and  duty  to  perform  its  true  legislative 
function.    No  less  than  this  is  at  stake. 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  this  point 
at  greater  length.    Every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  the  danger  of  which  I  speak. 
Most,  I  imagine,  will  not  rise  to  avow 
their  innermost  beliefs  in  such  words 
as  I  have  chosen  today.    But  as  debate 
on  this  bill  moves  forward,  I  wish  to 
leave  only  one  thought  in  the  minds 
of  Senators.    We  are  following  for  better 
or  for  worse  in  the  footsteps  of  men  who 
gave  this  Chamber  the  deserved  appel- 
lation of  the  highest  deliberative  body  in 
the  land.    Clay,  Webster.  Calhoun.  Ben- 
ton.    Pessenden.     Morrill,     LaFoUette, 
Lodge,  Vandenberg.  Taft,  Barkley,  Mur- 
ray— all  have  passed  this  way  before 

us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  now,  or 
does  he  wish  to  conclude  his  statement 

first? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  acting  manager 
of  the  bill,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  brief  dissent  from 
what  occurred  to  me  to  be  the  some- 
what extragavant  position  taken  by  my 
friend  from  Vermont.  We  in  the  major- 
ity see  no  threat  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. We  see  no  fear  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  abdicate  its  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

We  want  to  have  a  bill  passed  promptly 
to  help  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  obtain  a  better  education.  We 
think  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  We  think 
that  as  a  matter  of  pragmatic  legisla- 
tive procedure  it  is  wise  not  to  go  to  con- 
ference, where  perhaps  there  would  be 
created  such  Issues  as  the  row  about 
church  and  state,  and  other  issues  which 
would  othei-wise  arise  in  conference.  A 
moment  ago,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
problem  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

I  recognize  the  point  of  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  in  differing 
with  the  majority.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  no  constitutional  issue  is  in- 
volved.   We  want  to  get  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  this  bill  is  perfect  in  all 
respects? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  not.  We  shall 
have  to  gain  a  bit  of  experience.  The  bill 
will  come  up  next  year.  I  think  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  will 
be  pleased  with  the  results. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  the  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  But  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  we  are  establishing  by 
insisting  that  the  bill  must  be  approved 
exactly  as  it  came  from  the  House.  We 
have  seldom  done  this  on  other  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
think  we  should  add  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Veraiont  to  the  long  list  of 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
which  he  had  just  related,  starting  with 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  overwhelms  me. 


Today  each  Senator  must  choose 
whether  he  will  follow  the  trail  of  tra- 
dition and  lofty  responsibility  that  they 
have  blazed — or  whether  he  will  follow 
the  trail  that  leads  to  a  House  of  Lords, 
men  distinguished  and  respected,  but 
superfiuous  to  the  conduct  of  national 
£LfT£iirs. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  turn  to  the 
merits  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  principal  part  of  H.R.  2362  is  title 
I.  which  provides  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  local  school  districts  to  aid  them  in 
initiating  or  continuing  programs  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  These  children  are 
children  whose  home  life  has  been  such 
a  mixture  of  ignorance,  poverty,  ill 
health,  social  distress,  cultural  depriva- 
tion, and  mental,  physical,  and  emo- 
tional handicaps  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  gain  the  benefits  of  their  local 
schools. 

The  formula  for  distributing  funds 
under  title  I  rests  on  two  objective  fac- 
tors: the  State's  current  expenditures 
on  education  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance,  and  the  number  of  children 
from  families  below  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
low  income  factor.  Also  Included  in  this 
figure  are  the  children  from  families 
above  the  low  income  factor  which  re- 
ceive aid  to  dependent  children  pay- 
ments. 

The  selection  of  the  concept  of  the  low 
income  factor  deserves  elucidation.    It 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  classify 
all  children  from  families  below  a  certain 
income  level  as  educationally  deprived. 
Nor  does  the  bill  assert  that  children 
from  more  affluent  families  may  not  be 
educationally   deprived.     The   selection 
of  a  low  income  factor  in  the  distribution 
formula  is  based  on  the  need  for  an 
objective  and  admirustratively  workable 
definition    of    "educationally    deprived 
child."    No  one  suggests  that  the  $2,000 
line  or  the  S3, 000  line  or  any  other  line 
divides  the  educationally  deprived  child 
from    his    more    fortunate    colleagues. 
The  theory  of  this  factor  is  based  on  the 
high    correlation    between    educational 
deprivation  and  low  income.    It  is  not  a 
perfect  correlation,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
a  good  one,  probably  the  best  that  can 
be  devised.    The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  made  it  clear 
in  the  hearings  in  both  bodies  that  local 
programs  under  title  I  will  be  operated 
to    include    all    educationally    deprived 
children,  regardless  of  family   income. 
The  low  income  factor  is  used  only  to 
apportion  the  funds  among  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  representing  as  it  does 
the  best  available  measurement  of  the 
level  of  educational  deprivation  in  each 
school  district. 

The  philosophy  of  title  I— but  not  nec- 
essarily the  methods— seem  to  come  from 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  ad- 
ministration proposals,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

A  year  ago  the  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
includes  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
juriior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
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Jordan],  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  connection  between  poverty  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  the  following 
words : 

Why  is  it  that  schools  in  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods so  often  deteriorate?  Shouldn't 
schools  for  disadvantaged  children  be 
among  the  best?  Who  needs  good  schools 
more  than  the  children  of  the  poor?  A 
clean,  attractive,  well-equipped  and  well- 
staffed  school  in  a  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood could  serve  as  an  example  and  an  in- 
spiration for  many  of  our  disadvantaged 
children.  We  urge  that  public  and  private 
educational  groups  direct  their  attention  to 
upgrading  the  quality  of  schools  in  poverty 
neighborhoods.  The  Federal  Government 
now  provides  special  financial  assistance  to 
schools  in  so-called  federally  impacted  areas. 
We  urge  that  a  similar  approach  be  con- 
sidered for  poverty  impacted  areas. 

Thus,  Madam  President,  a  year  later 
this  Republican  recommendation  ap- 
pears in  the  fonn  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  sound  Republican  principle 
set  forth  in  that  report,  the  administra- 
tion grafted  onto  it  a  number  of  methods 
which  follow  the  lines  now  clearly  iden- 
tified with  the  Democratic  Party — meth- 
ods leading  to  increased  Federal  involve- 
ment in  local  affairs,  burdensome  Federal 
regulations  and  requirements,  and  a  re- 
newed effort  to  bypass  and  play  down 
the  vital  role  of  the  State  governments 
in  the  American  Federal  system. 

Despite  these  general  criticisms. 
Madam  President,  and  despite  what  I 
believe  to  be  some  substantive  defects  in 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  intend  to 
suppoit  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  I  shall,  however, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  offer  a  number 
of  amendments  which  I  believe  will  clar- 
ify and  strengthen  the  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  amendments  will  re- 
ceive the  serious  consideration  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  that  they  will 
exercise  their  independent  judgment  in 
casting  their  votes  on  them,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
ents, the  national  interest,  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RAl.T^OLPH.  Madam  President, 
there  is  heard  in  certain  quarters  some 
comment  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  caused  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  lag  and  not  exercise  their 
maximum  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
education  in  these  times  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change  and  pyramiding  costs 
of  education,  as  well  as  high  costs  in 
practically  all  facets  of  our  economy. 

Some  localities  are  conservative — I 
use  the  word  advisedly — in  their  com- 
munity thought  and  action  and  actually 
do  not  join  the  mainstream  of  progress, 
be  it  in  educational  or  other  fields.  Very 
few  communities  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  would  fall  in  that  category. 

The  communities  in  West  Virginia  are 
not  communities  in  the  sense  of  being 
municipalities  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  structure.  The  county, 
rather  than  the  community,  in  West 
Virginia  is  the  unit,  and  the  level  at 
which  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  administered  under  the  State 
law.  There  are  no  independent  city 
school  administration  units  in  the  State 


of  West  Virginia.  The  grade  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high 
schools  in  our  municipalities  are  under 
the  administrative  and  fiscal  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  boards  of  education. 

Our  State  government,  as  well  as 
county  and  municipal  governments,  are 
operated  within  the  framework  of  a  con- 
stitutional limitation  on  property  taxes. 
Since  the  years  of  the  deep  depression  of 
the  thirties,  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
has  been  required,  as  a  consequence  of 
fiscal  necessity  and  a  constitutional 
mandate,  to  lean  heavily  on  indirect 
forms  of  taxation,  mainly  sales  and  in- 
come tax  levies. 

Under  this  condition,  which  originated 
in  the  early  thirties,  West  Virginia,  of 
necessity,  had  to  eliminate  450  units  of 
local  education  administration  and  set- 
tle on  55  county  boards  of  education  to 
administer  the  primary  and  secondai-y 
system.  But  there  were  varying  degrees 
of  fiscal  ability  among  the  55  county 
boards — especially  between  the  rural 
counties  and  the  more  populous  ones 
with  greater  corporate  taxable  wealth. 
Consequently,  to  attempt  to  spread  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  equitably  as 
possible  over  the  whole  school-age  popu- 
lation. West  Virginia  became  more  and 
more  involved  in  utilizing  the  method 
of  State  financial  aid  to  the  county 
school  systems.  The  formulas  for  State 
assistance  were  always  devised  under 
controversy  and  contest  between  various 
interests  involved.  But  the  consensus 
end  results  provided  in  the  laws  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  over  the  years 
have  generally  been  as  fair  and  equitable 
as  can  be  devised  by  legislative  bodies. 

Through  the  years  since  the  county 
became  the  school  administration  unit 
and  the  counties  were  relieved  of  road- 
building  and  road-maintenance  respon- 
sibilities, education  has  been  the  most 
►costly  county  service  and  has  received 
the  largest  portion  of  the  real  property 
tax  dollar.  Most  counties  have  struggled 
painfully  to  acquire  and  make  available 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  their  local 
share  of  educational  costs.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  that  portion  needed  to 
build  consolidated  schools  and  to  pro- 
vide the  transportation  required  to  make 
meaningful  the  new  school  zoning  sys- 
tem and  the  consolidated  schools. 

By  th2  same  token,  the  State  govern- 
ment, having  made  the  commitment  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  the  county  school 
systems,  has  been  making  increasingly 
larger  portions  of  its  tax  dollars  avail- 
able to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion while  also  experiencing  the  severe 
impact  of  higher  education  costs. 

Even  though  there  have  been  financial 
assists  of  considerable  magnitude  passed 
to  the  States  in  recent  years — and  even 
though  West  Virginia  has  shared  in 
these — I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
State  government  and  a  very  substantial 
majority  of  the  counties  have  been  more 
and  more  generous  and  more  and  more 
affirmative  in  supporting  education.  We 
have  not  been  lagging  awaiting  a  day 
when  the  Federal  Government  would 
take  over  and  finance  our  schools  be- 
cause we  know  such  a  day  never  will 
arrive — and  we  do  not  seek  nor  do  we 
wish  such  an  extreme  development. 


We  know  in  West  Virginia  that  our 
capacity  to  improve  educational  financ- 
ing has  been  enhanced  by  an  improving 
economic  climate.  Even  though  we  con- 
tinue to  step  up  our  tax  dollar  dedica^ 
tions  to  education,  we  realize,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  gap  between  total  needs 
and  State  and  local  ability  to  meet  those 
needs  in  the  fields  of  education  con- 
tinues to  exist.  We  are  aware  that 
many,  many  children  in  the  low  income 
and  public  relief  recipient  families  are 
being  educationally  neglected. 

I  wish  to  give  these  figures  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  The  national 
figure  is  that  11  percent  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  17  come  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  $2,000  or  less. 

Eleven  percent  is  the  national  aver- 
age. There  are  some  48  million  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  in  this 
country;  and  almost  5  million  of  that 
total  number  come  from  families  whose 
armual  income  is  less  than  $2,000  a  year 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  the  per- 
centage is  not  11  percent,  which  is  the 
national  average.  The  percentage  is 
20—1  out  of  5.  Think  of  it.  One  out 
of  five  of  the  children  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  age  bracket  5  to  17  comes  from 
a  home  with  income  less  than  82,000  a 
year.  There  are  104,000  children  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  in  the  category 
of  which  I  speak. 

When  we  think  of  this  situation  in 
West  Virginia,  we  realize  that  there  are 
benefits  which  will  come  to  West  Vir- 
ginia because  of  the  application  of  this 
legislation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  other  States, 
but  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  realizes  that  27  percent  of 
the  children  of  this  school  ape  in  our 
neighboring  State  come  from  families 
with  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

So.  properly,  the  thrust  of  this  meas- 
ure, which  should  be  passed  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  brings  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  under  what 
we  characterize  as  aid  to  vei-y  low  in- 
come family  children,  under  title  I. 
$15,471,450. 

Under  the  library  assistance  program, 
title  II,  we  would  receive  $924,800. 

Under  the  supplementary  educational 
centers  program,  title  III,  we  would  re- 
ceive $1,070,069. 

Under  title  V,  our  State  department  of 
education — and  this  is  a  program  that 
needs  strengthening — would  receive  an 
additional  $265,521. 

This  would  aid  West  Virginia  in  the 
total  amount  of  $18,001,840. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  we  in 
West  Virginia  support  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  a  measure  necessaiT  to  augment 
even  the  creditable  efforts  being  made  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  raise  the 
funds  which  are  necessary  to  strengthen 
our  educational  system. 

I  am  privileged  to  note  that  less  than 
a  month  ago  the  West  Virginia  Legis- 
latui-e  completed  action  on  a  measure 
to  provide  a  program  for  emiching  the 
existing  one  by  $12  million  during  the 
year  of  1965,  and  moving  also  to  its 
enrichment,  during  the  third  of  a  3-year 
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period,  until  it  reaches  a  level  of  perhaps 
as  much  as  $34  million. 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  has 
been  forthright  in  meeting  its  fiscal 
obligations.  This  is  the  program  which 
ne  believe  in,  in  West  Virginia,  but 
frankly  it  will  have  to  develop  in  West 
Virginia  only  when  we  have  the  new 
revenues  to  meet,  in  part,  further  edu- 
cational commitments  beyond  the  pres- 
ent vear. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make 
sure  that  the  Senator's  statement  which 
he  is  now  making  concerns  the  effort 
which  West  Virginia  has  been  putting 
into  its  educational  system;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  According  to  the 
index,  West  Virginia  is  only  slightly 
under  the  national  average.  It  is  high — 
4.3  percent — and  the  national  average 
is  4.6  percent;  therefore,  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  West  Virginia  at  all.  How- 
ever. I  should  point  out  that  under  the 
definition  we  have  at  present.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  a  fairly  large  number  of  so- 
called  educationally  deprived  children; 
am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  just  stated  that  as  of  the 
1960  census  it  was  approximately  104.000. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  chart  for  1963. 
entitled  "Educational  Statistics  Digest." 
from  the  Office  of  Education,  shows  104,- 
943.  The  present  pupil  payment  is  only 
S150.  despite  the  low  per  capita  income 
in  West  Virginia;  whereas  just  below,  in 
Wisconsin,  the  per  capita  basis  will  get 
them  S248. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  somewhat  in- 
equitable, so  far  as  West  Virginia  is  con- 
cerned; and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia regarding  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  remember  that  in 
committee  I  replied  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  had  the  figures  on  the 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
amount  per  school  age — that  is,  from 
ages  5  to  17 — and  in  West  Virginia  it  was 
S31.ll.    What  was  the  other  State? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  talking  about 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Wisconsin  was 
S16.34. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Wisconsin  follows 
statistically  just  after  West  Virginia. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  talk- 
ing about  all  the  population,  not  the  ones 
which  are  supposedly  going  to  be  assisted 
by  this  particular  bill;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  no  trying  to 
be  critical  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  any  way.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  is  designed,  as 
I  understand,  with  the  so-called  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  in  mind,  and 
not  for  all  children  ages  5  to  17. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
fact  that  22  States  will  receive  more 


under  the  existing  bill — that  is,  under 
the  1021  formula  of  2  years  ago.  West 
Virginia  is  included  in  that  category.  I 
point  out  that  14  of  these  States  are 
within  the  so-called  southern  belt. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing to  the  Senator,  which  I  believe  is 
perhaps  being  missed  in  this  colloquy,  is 
that  we  have  an  Impacted  area  bill  for 
giving  aid  to  school  districts.  This  is 
done  in  a  specific  school  district  where 
it  has  an  impact  on  the  local  area  by  vir- 
tue of  Federal  Installations;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  gives  money  to 
districts  in  those  areas  on  a  per-pupil 
basis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Where  the  parents 
of  the  students  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  correct.  Now 
we  have  a  second  program  coming  along 
at  this  point  which  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  what  the  President  has  an- 
nounced at  the  last  minute,  and  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  itself.  This  will  take 
care  of  the  so-called  educationally  de- 
prived children,  who  are  defined  for  rea- 
sons wholly  unbeknown  to  me — at  least, 
I  cannot  find  any  solid  basis  for  it  in 
the  record — as  those  who  come  from 
families  of  $2,000  or  less  income.  There 
are  104,943  of  that  classification  of  child 
in  V/est  Virginia,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  West  Vir- 
ginia, however,  will  be  getting  out  of  this 
bill  only  $150  for  each  of  those  children, 
whereas  Wisconsin  will  be  getting  S248 
out  of  it.  Yet,  the  population  percent- 
age of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  West  Virginia  is  higher  than  it  is  in 
Wisconsin.  I  therefore  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical — 
that  I  wonder  whether  we  have  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  set  forth  in  its 
original  title. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  West  Virginia  is  a  poor 
State. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  what  has 
been  said. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  poor  in  natural  resources.  I  am  say- 
ing that  on  a  per  capita  income  basis,  it 
is  not  so  wealthy  as  States  such  as  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and 
others. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  realize  that  West 
Virginia  has  been  a  State  traditionally 
made  up  of  absentee  landlords  from  the 
standpoint  of  plants,  factories,  and 
mines.  The  wealth,  alhough  produced 
and  manufactured,  which  gave  the  profit 
to  companies,  came  from  West  Virginia. 
The  tax  credit  was  given  to  States  Uke 
Delaware.  Actually,  the  money  was 
made  in  West  Virginia.  The  profits 
were  drawn  from  our  hills  and  valleys, 
but  the  credit  is  going  to  other  States. 
So  although  we  are — as  the  Senator  has 
indicated — rich  in  natural  resources, 
frankly,  by  a  twist  of  fate.  West  Virginia 
has  not  been  a  State  where  many  com- 
panies have  incorporated,  as  they  have 
done  in  other  States.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  get  the  tax  credit,  and  ofttimes  we 


are  said  to  receive  more  money  than  we 
should. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  we  in 
Colorado  share  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems. However,  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: It  strikes  me  that  another  thing 
that  has  been  said  for  the  bill,  or  has 
been  said  for  education  in  general,  is 
that  the  higher  the  quality  of  education, 
the  more  educational  ability  we  are  able 
to  give  our  children  as  they  grow  up — 
which  everyone,  of  course,  favors — the 
higher  the  income-producing  area  will 
be,  because  people  of  higher  education 
receive  higher  salaries.  This  in  turn 
stimulates  new  industries  and  new  busi- 
nesses, boosting  the  prosperity  of  the 
area  in  which  they  are  located. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  in  order  to  tiT 
to  do  something  to  help  West  Virginia, 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  formula  for  the  distribution  and  see 
whether  it  accomplishes  its  objective. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  knaws  that  the  present  formula,  as  it 
comes  to  the  Senate  from  the  committee, 
in  H.R.  2362,  the  House  measure,  is  based 
on  two  factors.  One  is  the  number  of 
poor  children,  and  the  second  is  one-half 
of  the  State  effort  that  is  made  per  pu- 
pil within  that  State. 

I  believe  that,  on  balance,  it  is  best 
to  follow  the  formula  which  is  contained 
in  the  bill.  As  I  said,  in  effect,  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  committee,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  provincial  always  and  speak 
in  tenns  of  dollars  for  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  must  think  of  the  public 
good  and  the  national  effort.  This  is  a 
matter  which  I  believe  should  be  re- 
solved on  a  point  of  realism  in  reference 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  knows, 
our  good  friend  from  Colorado  made 
these  arguments  m  committee.  We  did 
not  support  him.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
hope  to  be  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  on  a  general  education  bill.  It 
cannot  be  too  soon,  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  within  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  not  a  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  not  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill.  I  wish  to  make  this 
point,  and  then  I  shall  take  my  seat,  be- 
cause I  have  already  talked  a  great  deal 
today. 

I  feel  that  this  point  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized. It  was  made  when  my  friend 
from  Colorado  was  not  In  the  Chamber. 
This  is  not  a  general  aid  to  education 
bill.  I  shall  favor  an  equalization  for- 
mula in  a  general  aid  to  education  bill. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  this  afternoon  that 
if  we  had  a  general  aid  to  education  bill, 
and  if  we  were  using  the  so-called  equal- 
ization formula,  some  14  of  the  Southern 
States  would  not  fare  as  well  under  the 
equalization  formula  as  they  would 
imder  the  present  bill. 

However,  I  consider  that  to  be  irrele- 
vant, too.  The  relevant  point,  which  I 
shall  stress  throughout  the   debate,  is 
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that  we  must  examine  the  formula  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  States. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  raise  the  poverty- 
stricken  school  districts  in  Mississippi  to 
the  level  of  the  rich  school  districts  in 
Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  interpo- 
late, that  seems  obvious. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  it  to  be  obvious. 
What  we  ar?  trying  to  do  is  toowrow 
the  gap  between  the  poverty-stricken 
school  districts  in  Mississippi— probably 
I  ought  to  say  State  X.  although  we  have 
been  using  Mississippi  in  the  debate — 
and  the  better  school  districts  in  Missis- 
sippi. That  means,  when  we  look  at  the 
so-called  poorer  States  that  they  will  not 
get  as  much  money,  in  total  amount,  as 
the  so-called  richer  States,  because  the 
richer  States  have  greater  costs  to  meet, 
and  they  spend,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
much  more  than  the  poorer  States.  New 
York,  for  example,  spends  almost  $700 
per  pupil. 

I  believe  the  vital  statistics  that  should 
never  be  forgotten  is  the  percentage  of 
the  contribution  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  to  the  school  budgets  in 
the  districts  in  the  richer  States,  in  com- 
parison to  the  districts  in  the  poorer 
States. 

I  put  these  figures  in  the  Record  earlier 
this  afternoon,  and  I  refer  to  them  only 
by  general  reference.  In  the  poorer 
States,  such  as  West  Virginia  and  the 
other  States  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
this  afternoon,  school  budget  by  school 
budget  in  the  poorer  school  districts  of 
each  one  of  these  States,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  contributing  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  school  budget  than  it  will  be  con- 
tributing to  the  richer  States. 

I  seems  to  me  that  that  shows  the 
equity  of  the  formula. 

I  make  one  further  point,  which  I 
made  this  afternoon.  My  friend  from 
Colorado  knows  what  it  is  even  before 
I  mention  it,  because  we  have  expressed 
ourselves  repetitively  in  committee  on 
this  subject.  I  am  also  pleading  the 
equities  of  the  richer  States  in  this  in- 
stance. The  richer  States,  under  our 
general  Federal  aid  acts,  have  been  con- 
tributing a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Federal  funds,  based  upon  the  source  of 
the  taxes  from  the  people  of  those  States, 
than  have  the  poorer  States. 

Beginning  in  1948,  with  the  Taft-El- 
lender  formula — and  that  is  where  the 
equalization  formula  really  comes  from — 
I  have  consistently  supported  that 
formula. 

I  wish  to  see  every  State,  including  the 
richer  States,  benefit  from  the  bill.  The 
richer  States  are  entitled  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  formula.  That  means 
they  will  get  more  money.  It  means  that 
it  will  cost  more  for  them  to  raise  the 
educational  level  of  the  poorer  districts 
nearer  to  that  of  the  better  districts 
from  the  standpoint  of  educational  serv- 
ices rendered. 

It  is  fallacious  to  argue,  as  my  friend 
from  Colorado  does,  that  we  ought  to  put 
the  dollar  sign  on  it.  that  we  ought  to 
look  to  see  whether  Mississippi  will  get 
as  much  as  New  York,  and  whether  West 
Virginia  will  get  as  much  as  Wisconsin. 

We  ought  to  look  to  see  whether  West 
Virginia  will  get  a  fair  percentage  of  the 


contribution  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  school  budgets  of  the  given 
districts. 

Lastly,  as  I  said  this  afternoon,  give 
me  a  general  Federal  aid  bill,  and  I  shall 
talk  in  terms  of  even  more  equalization 
than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  through  in  a 
moment.  This  is  not  an  equalization 
bill.  This  is  a  special  purpose  bill  that 
seeks  to  serve  the  deprived  school  areas 
in  each  State.  That  leads  us  to  the 
argument  of  the  educational  authorities 
who  testified,  that  we  cannot  spend  more 
than  so  much  money  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively in  the  year  ahead,  that  we 
must  have  a  cut-off  figure  of  30  percent 
annual  increase.  If  we  spend  beyond 
the  30  percent  cut-off  in  a  district  we 
shall  be  wasting  money.  We  have  a  year 
in  which  to  try  it.  Next  year,  if  it  is 
shown  that  a  change  in  the  formula  is 
needed,  we  can  consider  an  amendment 
to  it.  As  I  said  this  afternoon,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  not  hear  a  murmur  a  year 
from  now  about  changing  the  formula, 
because  it  will  be  recognized  that  it  is 
fair. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wished  to  com- 
ment one  one  point  that  my  friend  from 
Oregon  made.  This  is  not  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
newspaper  article  published  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  March  27,  1965,  in 
which  the  Governor  of  Texas  is  quoted 
as  having  told  the  State  legislature  not 
to  worry  about  taxes  for  education,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  get  $18  million  under 
this  bill,  which  it  can  use  for  teachers 
pay  and  other  things,  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  raised  locally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  Handout  May   Solve  Teacher  Pay 

Raise  Problem 

(By  Jimmy  Banks) 

Austin,  Tex. — A  proposed  $86  million  a 
year  handout  from  the  Federal  Government, 
which  could  resolve  the  teachers  pay  con- 
troversy, has  been  described  to  house-senate 
spending  conferees  by  Gov.  John  Connally. 

Key  legislative  leaders  told  the  Dallas 
News  Friday  that  Connally's  dramatic  an- 
nouncement, made  behind  closed  doors, 
probably  killed  any  chance  of  a  tax  increase 
at  the  current  legislative  session. 

They  also  agreed  tentatively  to  postpone  a 
decision  on  the  teachers  pay  raise  problem 
until  final  congressional  action  is  taken  on 
the  "bonanza"  which  Connally  outlined. 

It  is  included  in  the  $1.3  billion  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  now  being  debated  in 
Congress. 

Under  the  title  I  section  of  the  bill, 
Texas  would  get  $74  million  annually  which 
could  be  used  for  almost  any  public  edu- 
cation purpose,  Connally  told  the  10  legis- 
lators named  to  adjust  differences  between 
house  and  senate  versions  of  the  general  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  $45  a  month  pay  Increase  sought  by 
the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  would 
cost  the  State  $73  million  during  the  next  2 
years — less  than  half  the  title  I  allocation 
to  Texas. 


No  decision  on  teachers  pay  raises  has 
been  made  by  the  legislature. 

The  Federal  education  aid  bill,  proposed  bv 
President  Johnson,  would  disperse  the  title 
I  funds  on  a  formula  based  on  each  State's 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  and  the  num. 
ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17 
in  families  with  less  than  $2,000  annual  in. 
come. 

On  that  basis,  only  New  York,  which  would 
collect  $92  million,  would  get  more  than 
Texas.  Title  I  includes  a  grand  total  of  $1  oe 
billion. 

Those  funds  specifically  would  be  author- 
ized "for  hiring  additional  and  special  stall, 
construction  of  facilities,  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  for  all  appropriate  costs  in- 
cident  to  the  conduct  of  a  public  school  pro- 
gram  •  ♦  *  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  this  title." 

The  objective  of  the  title  is  "to  provide 
grants  to  local  public  school  districts  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs." 

Purposes  specifically  suggested  for  using 
the  funds  Include  the  purchase  of  "clothing, 
shoes,  and  books  where  necessary,  financial 
assistance  to  needy  high  school  pupils,"  sum- 
mer camps  and  remedial  reading  programs. 

In  addition,  Texas  would  get  $5,300,000  a 
year  under  title  II,  which  provides  a  total  of 
$100  million  annually  for  libraries  and  text- 
books: $5  million  a  year  under  title  III,  de- 
signed to  finance  such  things  as  educational 
radio  and  television,  physical  education,  rec- 
reation, and  special  education  in  "remote" 
rural  areas  at  a  total  cost  of  $100  million  an- 
nually, and  $1  million  a  year  under  title  V. 
which  provides  $25  million  annually  to 
"strengthen"  State  departments  of  education. 

Title  IV.  another  $100  million  a  year  item, 
provides  for  establishment  of  national  and 
regional  cooperative  research  centers  with 
no  specific  allocations  to  individual  States. 

Connally  learned  the  details  of  the  program 
last  Tuesday  morning  at  a  breakfast  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  attended  a  White  House 
Governors'  meeting  Monday  night.  The  Gov- 
ernor accompanied  his  longtime  friend. 
President  Johnson,  on  the  Chief  Executive's 
trip  back  to  Washington  last  Monday  after 
a  long  weekend  at  the  LBJ  ranch. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  leader  of  our  forces  for 
strengthening  education  in  America,  by 
his  leadership  in  the  Senate  itself  and 
in  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject,  and  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  cause  me  to 
make  this  further  observation. 

I  plead  also  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  in  degree,  for  the  so-called 
larger  and  richer  States  in  connection 
with  this  particular  proposed  legislation. 
Not  only  do  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  have  the  problem  of 
Increased  aid  to  those  areas  within 
States  where  the  parents  are  working  in 
Federal  institutions  and  therefore  are 
can-ying  the  burden  to  the  local  areas 
from  the  standpoint  of  increased  costs 
of  education,  but  I  also  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  and  my  friend  from 
Colorado  that  there  are  also,  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  who,  because  they 
could  not  find  gainful  employment  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  have  gone  to 
States  like  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  other 
States,  not  to  work  in  Federal  installa- 
tions, but  to  work  in  industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.    To  get  jobs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  to  Obtain  em- 
ployment in  those  States. 
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That  brought  a  heavy  burden  in  cities 
lijje  Detroit,  Akron,  and  many  other 
fities  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  there  is  an  equity  in  speaking 
about  the  need  to  help  certain  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  in  handling  the  im- 
nactof  those  who  went  from  a  State  such 
»,  West  Virginia,  because  between  1950 
and  I960  we  lost  7.5  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation We  are  sorry  that  we  lost  those 
oeople  Arkansas  lost  population.  The 
fJ  is  that  people  did  not  leave  West 
Virgina  and  Arkansas  merely  to  be 
leaving.  They  left  because  it  was  nec- 
essary for  them  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
nioyment.  to  keep  their  families  intact 
and  to  be  able,  as  they  felt,  to  give  their 
children  the  benefits  of  education,  even 
though  they  would  rather  have  had 
that  educational  process  develop  in  the 
communities    from    whence    they    had 

come.  ^,  ,  , 

I  stress  that  fact  because  the  need  is 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
is  in  the  educational  system  within  an 
area  because  his  parent  or  parents  are 
working  on  a  Federal  installation,  but 
also  concerned  are  the  children  who  have 
gone  to  other  States  with  their  parents 
because  their  parents  sought  employ- 
ment so  necessary  to  the  family  welfare. 

The  increased  State  assistance  for  ed- 
ucation in  the  55  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  directed  especially  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  existing  programs  in  the 
4  areas  of  concern  in  our  State.  First, 
our  teachers'  salaries  are  not  as  high  In 
West  Virginia  as  w-e  would  desire  them 
to  be.  I  know  of  instances  in  which 
teachers  have  received  their  training  in 
West  Virginia.  They  live  in  counties 
contiguous  to  Maryland  and  other  States. 
Their  homes  are  there.  Their  educa- 
tional training  was  there.  But  they  are 
teaching  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or 
Ohio,  because,  on  the"  average,  they  are 
able  to  receive  approximately  $1,000  or 
Sl,500  more  a  year  for  teaching  the  same 
subject  in  adjacent  States. 

Also  in  West  Virginia  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  available  funds  to  improve 
our  curriculums.  Earlier  today  I  talked 
with  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  local  coun- 
ties. She  pointed  out  how  important  it 
was  that  the  children  in  that  county 
should  have  speech  training.  They  do 
not  need  speech  training  by  a  teacher 
who  attempts  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  speak  in  public.  They  need 
remedial  speech  work.  The  remedial 
reading  program  is  absolutely  a  must  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The  teacher 
said  that  those  children  respond.  They 
react  well  if  given  stimulus  and  the  op- 
portunity to  move  forward. 

She  told  of  some  of  the  conditions  of 
impoverished  families  from  which  those 
children  come.  Those  of  us  who  are 
speaking  today  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  hoping  that  it  will  soon  become 
law  know  the  results  which  will  flow  from 
the  application  of  the  proposed  aid  to 
the  children  from  the  low  income  fami- 
lies that  I  have  mentioned.  Some  of 
those  families  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia receive  an  annual  income  of  about 
$2,000.  So  we  shall  not  only  help  our 
teachers,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sal- 
aries that  they  receive  in  increased  dol- 
lars, but  also  we  shall  strengthen  our 


curriculums.  We  wish  to  do  so,  and  we 
need  to  do  it.  We  need  also  to  stimulate 
educational  research.  Frankly,  we  need 
to  step  up  educational  broadcasting  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

As  substantial  and  helpful  as  the  newly 
authorized  program  will  be  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, it  will  not  fully  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  State.  Therefore 
the  proposed  legislation  which  is  before 
the  Senate,  and  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  constitutes 
a  forthright  breakthrough,  in  a  sense, 
with  tradition.  As  recommended  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  its  par- 
ent committee,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  it  would  be  a  real 
boon  to  educational  progress  to  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

I  have  supported  the  measure  as  it  has 
come  from  the  House.  I  opposed 
amendments,  such  as  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DOMINICK]  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee.  Some  of 
those  amendments  had  elements  of 
merit.  I  have  said  that,  under  some  con- 
ditions, I  might  support  them.  But,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  has  stated,  we  must  be  real- 
istic. To  make  a  change  in  the  proposed 
legislation  as  it  has  come  from  the  House 
would,  in  many  instances,  create  areas  of 
concern  on  possible  constitutional 
grounds.  I  feel  that  we  must  positively 
avoid  reentering  the  jungle  of  constitu- 
tional conflict,  and  through  amend- 
ments, force  this  much  needed  proposed 
legislation  into  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence, or  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
stalemate  between  the  House  version  and 
the  Senate  version  without  being  able 
even  to  attain  a  conference.  That  might 
be  a  real  possibility. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  a  Senate-House  conference 
is  a  jungle  of  fighting  for  religious  pur- 
poses against  state  purposes?  That  is 
not  the  way  it  was  set  up,  according  to 
my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  only  saying 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  area  of 
the  constitutional  interpretation  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  has  often 
actually  been,  as  it  were,  a  jimgle.  I  do 
not  withdraw  the  word  "jungle."  because 
I  think  what  I  have  said  is,  in  fact,  true. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  not 
indicating  that  we  would  necessarily  get 
into  that  kind  of  situation  merely  by 
sending  the  bill  to  conference,  is  he? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that  we  would  necessarily  get  into  such 
a  fight  because  a  certain  bill  went  to  con- 
ference. But  I  have  sat  with  many  con- 
ference committees.  When  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  was  a  conf  er- 
feree;  I  have  been  a  conferee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate. 

There  have  been  stalemates.  I  believe 
that  is  what  we  shall  have  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate  if  it  is  not  passed  in  the  Senate 
as  it  was  passed  in  the  House.  That 
statement  has  been  made  by  many  other 
Senators.  Earlier  today  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  made  a 


similar  statement;  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  also  made  it. 
I  make  it.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
takes  an  opposite  viewpoint,  which  is 
understandable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  by  a  margin  of  253  to  160.  There 
was  a  margin  of  about  100  votes.  The 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  pre- 
sumably would  be  representatives  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  which  reported  the 
bill  and  caused  it  to  be  passed  by  the 
House.  How  can  the  Senator  state  that 
automatically  there  would  be  a  stale- 
mate merely  because  we  might  adopt  an 
amendment  and  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  we  were  to  go  to 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  because  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  amendment  of  our 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  we 
might  find  that  certain  members  of  the 
conference  would  feel  that  States  were 
discriminated  against  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  States  now  feel  they  are  dis- 
criminated against — if  they  are  discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Does  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  remember  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago  another  education 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  do. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  that  bill  also  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  difficulty  that  developed  in 
one    instance    after    obtaining    a    con- 
ference, and  that  the  bill  was  lost? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  remember.  The 
Senator  has  referred  to  that  fact  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
ought  to  subject  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolchildren  to  that  risk  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good  bill 
to  start  with.  After  we  have  had  a  year's 
experience  with-it,  should  experience 
show  that  the  measure  ought  to  be 
amended,  it  can  be  amended  when  the 
authorization  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate next  year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  can  understand 
the  concern  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  for  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment. 

I  think  it  was  thoroughly  debated  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee; and  it  is  being  thoroughly  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  an  amend- 
ment is  offered,  it  is  my  behef  that  the 
Senate  will  support  the  action  of  its 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  its  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  bring  to  passage  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  is  essentially  the  bill  of  the  House, 
which  can  go  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  able  and  elo- 
quent speech  he  has  just  made.  I  thank 
him  for  his  unfailing  support  of  the  bill 
throughout  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee.  I 
also  thank  him  for  his  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  education  legislation. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  owe  to 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  strong 
efforts  he  has  made  in  the  Senate  to 
advance  the  educational  opportunities  of 
the  children  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
children  of  America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do  not  merit 
his  generous  expression,  but  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  it.  The  childi-en  of 
America  will  become  better  men  and 
women  in  the  generation  just  ahead  be- 
cause Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  gave  his 
inspiring  guidance  to  the  enactment  of 
this  epochal  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  most  gracious  words 
which  I  shall  treasure  always. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
we  now  have  before  us  for  consideration 
and  final  passage  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  bills  proposed  to  Congress,  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  tiiought  and  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  countiT. 
and  I  am  proud  to  count  myself  among 
the  cosponsors  of  the  Senate  version, 
S.  370. 

Although  this  country  from  its  begin- 
ning has  expressed  consistent  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  development  of 
strong  education  programs,  it  has  only 
been  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that 
we  have  permitted  Federal  entry  into 
nearly  all  phases  of  education,  through 
the  GI  bill.  Federal  impact  funds,  col- 
lege housing.  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  National  Institution  of  Health 
Frants,  and  other  equally  important  pro- 
grams. 

With  the  bill  before  us,  we  are  entering 
a  new  area  of  education — that  of  under- 
privileged children  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary' schools. 

Never,  in  the  past  20  years  nor  in  1965 
in  the  bill  we  are  now  considering,  has 
Congress  expressed  a  willingness  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  local 
school  boards  and  educators. 

H.R.  2362  and  its  Senate  counterpart, 
S.  370,  express  a  broad  policy  that  funds 
to  be  appropriated  to  school  districts 
shall  be  spent  in  aid  of  special  education 
for  children  who  suffer  scholastic  dis- 
ability because  of  their  economic  situa- 
tion. No  section  of  the  bill,  nor  any 
phrase,  suggests  specific  programs  which 
must  or  even  should  be  inaugurated. 
These  are  left  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  as  they  should  be.  No  two 
school  districts  in  the  United  States  are 
identical  even  though  the  vast  majority 
share  the  same  problems.  No  one  solu- 
tion to  those  problems,  however,  can  be 
'  applied.  The  great  strength  of  American 
education  is  its  diversity.  Our  concern  is 
and  should  be  that  in  the  diversity  which 
we  all  cherish,  the  standards  be  the  high- 
est obtainable. 


Education  is  the  greatest  national  in- 
vestment we  can  make.  It  is  only 
through  knowledge  that  men  can  be  free 
and  preserve  their  liberty.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  limit  my  definition  of  freedom 
only  to  its  political  meaning.  Freedom 
means  many  things — freedom  to  work  at 
a  job  which  pays  a  living  wage,  freedom 
to  be  able  to  purchase  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  adequate  to  one's  needs,  freedom 
to  take  a  vacation,  freedom  to  seek  good 
medical  care,  freedom  to  buy  books  and 
to  know  how  to  read  them,  freedom  to  do 
all  of  those  things  which  add  up  to  a  full' 
and  satisfying  life  for  oneself  and  one's 
family. 

Congress  has  concentrated  its  atten- 
tion in  the  last  4  years  on  a  series  of 
measures  designed  to  alleviate  many  of 
the  ills  which  have  beset  us  because  of 
our  high  unemployment  rate.  Almost 
all  ^  these  programs  have  been  directed 
at  those  people  who  should  be  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  labor  market  but  who 
cannot  be  because  of  a  lack  of  skills  or 
education  or  both. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  future,  the  future  of  the 
children  of  those  men  and  women  who 
have  occupied  so  many  of  our  thoughts. 
We  shall  take  steps  to  insure  that  these 
children  shall  not  suffer  the  handicaps 
of  their  parents. 

Our  response  to  their  needs  can  be 
nothing  less  than  a  resounding  vote  for 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

In  programs  intended  to  be  a  broad 
attack  on  a  national  problem,  as  are 
those  proposed  by  this  bill,  we  have  con- 
siderable dispute  across  the  country  as 
to  the  means  which  should  be  used.  Few 
programs  ever  proposed  have  generated 
the  degree  of  dissention  as  has  Federal 
aid  to  education.  It  came  as  no  surprise 
to  any  of  us.  In  fact,  had  there  been 
unanimity,  we  should  have  been  deeply 
disturbed.  We  are  not  a  people  to  be 
happy  with  one  proposal,  or  even  two. 

The  issue  of  particular  importance  has 
been  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  The  bill 
before  us  does.  I  believe,  reach  the  best 
compromise  between  the  opposing  camps 
The  bill  proposes  to  render  aid  to  chil- 
dren who  come  from  families  with  less 
than  $2,000  annual  income  and  who  are 
attending  either  public  or  nonpublic 
schools.  The  aid  going  to  the  children  in 
nonpublic  schools  will  be  the  same  as  that 
given  public  school  children  in  that  no 
special  materials  will  be  developed  only 
for  nonpublic  schoolchildren. 

I  support  this  provision. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  took  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  nonpublic  schools 
perform  a  vital  service  to  this  country 
and  that  the  children  attending  these 
schools  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  popula- 
tion as  those  attending  public  schools. 
The  Primaiy  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  directed  entirely  toward  im- 
provement of  education  made  available 
to  disadvantaged  children.  Poverty, 
whether  it  be  financial  or  social,  is  not 
selective.  It  is  a  disease  which  afflicts 
people  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds.  It 
is  a  disease  which  afflicts  our  Nation.  If 
we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  eradicating  it, 
we  must  attempt  to  work  with  all  the 


children  affected.  We  cannot  exclude 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools 
We  cannot  afford  to.  They  will  gro\f 
up.  just  as  those  children  attending  pub. 
lie  schools  will,  and  if  we  do  not  seek  to 
help  them  now,  we  will  be  unable  to  help 
them  later. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions 
making  limited  aid  available  to  children 
in  private  schools  is  unconstitutional,  in 
no  way  can  the  aid  proposed  by  the  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Education  Act  be 
used  in  aid  of  any  religion.  It  can  only 
be  used  in  aid  of  children. 

The  children,  after  all,  are  our  over- 
riding national  concern  and  the  basic 
concept  of  the  bill  carries  with  it  vast 
protection  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Earlier  I  spoke 
of  the  diversity  in  educational  systems 
which  this  bill  protects  and  I  stated  that 
this  very  diversity  was  a  protection  from 
Federal  control.  It  is  also  a  protection 
for  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  I  believe  that  the  Primary 
and  Secondai-y  Education  Act  will  not 
only  not  damage  that  doctrine,  but  will 
strengthen  it. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  memorandum  showing  the  effect  of 
H.R.  2362  on  Alaska.  I  wish  to  conclude 
by  urging  the  Senate  to  take  immediate 
action  in  passing  this  bill.  We  can  wait 
no  longer  before  putting  it  to  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  H.R.  2362 

This  covers  only  the  main  points  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  is  not  an  exhaustive  description  of 
its  provisions.  Authorizations,  unless  other- 
wise mentioned,  are  for  annual  expenditures, 
not  for  the  full  3-year  program. 

TITLE  I 

Provides  financial  p.ssistance  in  the  form 
of  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  education  of  children  from  low-income 
families  through  fiscal  year  1968. 

Total  authorization $1,060,082,973 

Alaska  allocation 1,430,938 

In  the  original  proposal,  the  total  authori- 
zation was  §1  billion,  and  the  Alaska  allo- 
cation was  $1,336,472. 

.  Provisio7is 

1.  Provides  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  use  in  programs  in  public 
schools. 

2.  The  grants  are  to  be  figured  on  the 
basis  of  two  factors:  (1)  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State,  and  (2)  the 
sum  of  (a)  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  of  families  having 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  the  low- 
income  factor  and  (b)  the  number  of  school- 
age  children  In  the  district  of  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  income  in  excess  of  the 
low-income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  The  amount  which  each  local 
educational  agency  will  receive  will  be  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  by  the  sum 
arrived  at  above  in  the  second  factor.  The 
low-income  factor  is  established  as  $2,000 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  will  be  established  by 
Congress  for  the  remaining  2  years.  The 
Federal  percentage  is  50  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  will  be  established  by  law  for 
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\na  2  vears  I  The  arithmetic  looks  In  the  original  proposal,  the  total  authorl-  surveys  in  education,  and  required  him  to 
the  remaining  ^y  •  j  zation  was  also  $100  million,  but  Alaska's  seek  advice  of  educational  authorities  con- 
something  uk           •    J  allocation  was  estimated  to  be  $119,467.  cerning  proposed  research. 

^"f  ;:r"Tumi?  Icho'df  pupil             ''  ^-^-^-^^-^ 

State   t*"    *                         $534  i.  Amounts  are  to  be  allocated  on  a  pro  1.  In  addition  to  entering  into  contracts 

expenau      -                                 ^^^_^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  number  of  children  in  each  and  cooperative  arrangements,  the  Commls- 

^^j          $2,830,200  State  enrolled  in  public  and  private  elemen-  sioner   of   Education  may  make   grants  for 

,-  i,,r^i°npr'c'entaKV  for  fiscal  year  tary  and  secondary  schools.  research. 

fi«   mercent)                                                 50  2.  Unused  funds  mav  be  reallocated.  2.  Grants  may  be  made  for  the  dissemma- 

!<     1  prant  to  the' district          $1,415,100  3.  A  State  plan  must  be  approved  which  tion  of  information  derived  from  research. 

Federal  gra  provides  for  the  following:  3.  Recipients   of   grants,   contracts   or   ar- 

This   provision    differs    from    the    hill    as  ^^^   Acquisition    of    library    and    Instruc-  rangements  may  be  public  or  other  nonprofit 

introduced    in    that    it    includes    children  ^jQ^al  materials  for  both  public  and  private  private   agencies,  institutions,  organizations 

receiving  ADC   assistance   and   provides  for  schools  ^^'^  individuals,  as  well  as  colleges  and  uni- 

fixing  the  low-income  factor  and  the  Federal  ,b)'6ne  State  agency   to  administer  the  verslties. 

percentage  for   fiscal   years    1967    and    1968  procrram  *•  Grants  may  be  made  to  pubic  and  non- 

bv  law.    The  original  proposal  omitted  ADC  ^°^    Continuing    review    of    State    library  profit  private  universities,  colleges,  and  other 

childern   and    provided    that    the    Secretary  gtaaidards  public    and    nonprofit    agencies    to    provide 

of  Health,   Education,    and    Welfare    would  '^        ^^     material  approved  by  the  State  training  In  research  in  education,  including 

fix  the  low-income  factor  and  Federal  per-  ^^^   ^..j^   ^^  provided   by  the   local  educa-  traineeships.    Internships,    and    fellowships. 

ccntage     through      admljalstratlve      action,  ^.^^^^j  agency  to  public  and  private  schools  No  grant  may  be  made  In  connection  with 

This  formula   was    devised    so    that    States  ^.itmu  the  district  receiving  aid.  sectarian   Instruction. 

baving  a  relatively  small  number  of  eligible  ^       Materials   will   be  made   available   on  5.  The  authorization  of  $100  million  to  be 

children  but  a  high  cost  of  education  would  ^^  ^quiuble  basis  to  children  and  teafchers  spent  over  a  5-year  period  is  to  be  used  for 

ffceive    benefits     on     an     equitable     basis.  .^^  nrlvate  schools  **^®  construction  and  operation  of  regional 

Additionally,  those  States  which  have  a  large  ^     Assurance  that  the  money  will  be  used  centers    for    research    in    education.     Such 

number  of  eligible  children  have  lower  costs  ^^ 'supplement  not  supplant  funds  normally  centers  may  be  constructed  by  the  Commis- 

of  education  and  in  many  areas,  an  annual  ^g  o^gn  to  these  purposes  sioner   of   Education   or   through   grants   to 

income   of   $3,000    does    not    represent    real  "                     ^     ^  universities,    colleges,    or    other    public    and 

poverty.    Although  no  mention  is  made  of  title  in  nonprofit  institutions. 

ihe  basis  used  to  determine  per  pupil  expend-  Provides  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  local  title   v 

iture,  presumably,    it    Is    current    operating  educational  agencies  for  supplementary  edu-  p      j^es   a   5-vear   oroeram   of   grants   to 

expenses,   exclusive   of   capital   outlays   and  cational    centers    and    services    to    provide  ^J^^^l^^  Itate  SucatTonal  aeencS 

interest  charges.     If    these    items   were   in-  vitally     needed     educational     services     and  strengthen  btate  educational  agencies. 

eluded,  Alaska's  per  pupil  expenditure  would  establish  exemplary  model  school  programs.     Total    authorization $25,000,000 

exceed  $700.  •  .„   t^   .>,.     Total  authorization $100,000,000     Alaska  allocation 121.337 

St!  J?or  SiEn'among  IhgTble  Ic^a?     Alaska  allocation 318,  293  i,  the  original  proposal,  the  total  author- 

tho^l  districts,     protection  is  given  so  that  '    ^  the  original  proposal,  the  total  annual  if  tion  was  $8,500,000  and   Alaska's  alloca- 

Sts  will  receive  neither  more   nor  less  authorization    was    also    $100    million,    but  tlon  was  estimated  to  be  $104,208. 

than  they  are  entitled  to.  Alaska's    allocation    was    estimated    to    be  Provisions 

4.  The  eligible  school  district  must  have  $318,630.  i.  A  basic  grant  of  $100,000  is  given  to  each 
at  least  100  children  in  It  to  qualify  or  Provisions:  state  plus  a  portion  of  the  remainder  based 
3  percent  of  the  children  in  the  district  i.  a  basic  grant  of  $200,000  will  be  made  ^po^  the  relative  number  of  public  school 
come  from  low-Income  families,  but  In  no  to  each  State  and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  pupus  in  the  States. 

case  may  there  be  fewer  than  10.  available  will  be  apportioned  as  follows:  2.  A  reservation  of  15  percent  of  the  total 

5.  Each  school  district  eligible  for  a  basic  ,  ^ )  Half  of  such  remainder  will  be  appor-  authorization  is  made  to  permit  the  Corn- 
grant  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  1968  will  be  tioned  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  missioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  for 
eligible  for  special  Incentive  grants  figured  of  children  aged  5  to  17  In  the  States.  special  projects. 

on  a   percentage    of    average    daily    public  (j,)   Half  will  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  3    unused  funds  may  be  reapportioned. 

school  attendance   and    average   per   public  of    the    relative    total    populations    in    the  ^    Through  fiscal  year  1967  grants  will  be 

school  pupil  expendltiu-e.                    ^i.,„„„H  States.  joo  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  to 

6.  Grants  under  this  title  are  conditioned  o.  Unused  funds  may  be  reallocated  In  g^rengthen  State  educational  agencies;  there- 
upon approval  by  the  US.  Commissioner  of  accordance  with  the  formula  used  in  the  ^^^^\^^  Federal  share  by  a  percentage  for 
Education  of  the  State  plan  and  State  original  apportionment.  ,^  »,  ■  «f  each  State  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
approval  of  the   local  district  plan.  3.  Grants  will   be  made,  on   the  basis  of  3^^^,,^  ^^   ^^6   per   capita   income   of  that 

7.  Awards  of  basic  and  incentive  grants  an  approved  plan,  for:  ,  ,  „„  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  income  of  all 
are  conditioned  upon  approved  plans  which  ,a)  Planning  and  development  of  sup-  states.  In  no  case  shall  the  Federal  share 
Pro^itie:                                ,                              .„  plementary  educational  projects.  be  less  than  50  percent  nor  more  than  66 

(a)  That  the  plans  and  programs  are  de-  ,t))   Establishment,  maintenance,  and  op-  percent 

signed  to  meet   the  needs  of  educationally  eration.  Including  construction  of  necessary  Grants  mav  be  used  for  statewide  edu- 

<ieprived  Children  and  are  of  sufflcient  Size  facilities,    of    programs    designed    to   enrich  .X'^TH^i^^' ^^ ^^^'t^^. 

scope,  and  quality  to  give  reasonable  promise  jocal  primary  and  secondary  educational  ex-  ^^^^^^^^   ^^   information.  Research,  programs 

of  success  in  meeting  those  needs.  perience.  .      .                 ^,             ,  .,       ,  ^       , 

lb)    To    the    extent   consistent    with    the  '^  ;c)   Counseling,  special  instruction,  com-  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  prepara- 

number  of  educationally  deprived  children  in  prehensive     academic     services,     vocational  tion,    providing    local    educational    agencies 

the  district,  inclusion  of  special  services  and  guidance,  and  other  similar  programs.  and  schools  w.th  consultative  and  technical 

arrangements  for  children  attending  private  4.  Provision   shall   be  made   for   inclusion  assistance,  and  other  programs  designed  to 

elementary  and  secondary  schools.  of  children  attending  nonpublic  schools  In-  Improve  all  primary  and  secondary  education 

(c)  Control  of  funds  and  title  to  property  sofar  as  this  Is  consistent  with  the  number  offered  in  the  State. 

derived  from  those  funds  will  remain  in  the  of   those   children   who   require   the   special  The  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

public  educational  agency.  educational  programs.     The  original  version  of  1965  authorizes  a  total  program  of  $1,330 

(d)  That  any  construction  planned  as  part  provided  for  grants  to  private  schools  so  billion,  out  of  which  Alaska  would  receive 
of  the  program  under  this  title  be  consistent^  jQ^g  as  the  plans  carried  out  the  intention  approximately  $1,989,422.  The  original  pro- 
wlth  the  State  overall  education  plan.  qj  the  plan  submitted  by  the  local  educa-  posal  would  have  authorized  a  total  program 

8.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  tional  agency.  of  $1.25  billion  of  which  $1,878,777  was  estl- 
wlthhold  funds  if  he  finds  that  there  Is  a  ^.j^e  iv  mated  to  be  Alaska's  authorization. 

failure    to    comply    substantially    with    any  .^„„h=   cr>rt   tnpinrip.!  nnnther  section  in 

assurance  set  forth  in  the  application  until  .^^'"^f '   ^"'^.^  26    1954    which  authorized  ^T-      ROBERTSON.     Madam      Presi- 

he  is  satisfied  that  compliance  will  be  had.  ^he  act^of^  ''."eJea'eh    in  '  education.'    Total  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 

title  ii  j^ew  authorization.  $100  million;   no  State  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on 

Provides  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  allocation;  funds  to  be  expended  over  a  5-  behalf   of   the    American   Farm    Bureau 

to  the  States  for  the  purchase  of  library  ygar  period.  Federation,  submitted  before  the  House 

resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  ^pj^g  act  authorizing  cooperative  research  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

published  instructional  materials  for  the  use  j^  education  permitted  the  Commissioner  of  -.y^    reeard   to   House   bill    2362       The 

Of  Children  and  teachers  in  public  and  prl-  Education  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  jointly  ™  m^n^  wi    submitted    bv    John    C 

vate  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  unl-  statement    was    submitted    by  -  John    C. 

Total  authorization $100,000,000  verslties,    colleges,    and    State     educational  Lynn,  legislative  director  of  the  federa- 

Alaska  allocation 118,854  agencies    for    research,    demonstrations    and  tion, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

(By  John  C.  Lynn) 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  Nation's  largest  general  farm  organiza- 
tion, is  composed  of  individual  Farm  Bu- 
reaus in  43  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  more 
than  1,647,000  member  families.  Many 
leaders  and  members  of  more  than  2700 
County  Farm  Bureaus  are  very  active  in 
their  local  school  programs. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  continually 
improving  our  edu^tional  system  at  all 
levels,  and  our  members  are  actively  work- 
ing at  this  task.  By  serving  on  local  school 
boards,  making  tax  studies,  taking  leader- 
ship In  needed  district  school  consolidation, 
serving  on  local  school  study  committees, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  we  constantly  seek 
to  improve  our  educational  system. 

Farm  Bureau's  position  with  reference  to 
this  legislative  proposal  has  been  developed 
from  the  very  grassroots  of  American  ag- 
riculture and  represents  the  thinking  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  farm  families  at  the 
local  and  county  level.  At  the  most  recent 
■  annual  national  convention,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  December  1964,  the  elected  vot- 
ing delegates  of  the  member  State  Farm 
Bureaus  discussed  the  various  State  pro- 
posals and  adopted  Farm  Bureau  Policies  for 
1965.  Resolutio-is  pertaining  to  education 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  this  conven- 
tion as  follows : 

■'Our  education  system  has  been  developed 
and  guided  by  the  citizens  in  our  school  dis- 
tricts. This  system  must  prevail  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  education  vital 
to  the  needs  of  a  free  people. 

"Farm  Bureau  must  help  through  local 
committee  leadership: 

"1.  To  select  the  course  of  study;  and 

"2.  To  aid  the  teachers  and  students  in 
applying  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
the  American  system  of  self-government  and 
its  accompanying  private  competitive  enter- 
prise system  by  providing  opportunities — 

"(A)  To  observe  this  system  in  today's 
living; 

"(B)  To  observe  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tional achievement; 

"(C)  To  observe  the  need  and  respect  for 
self -discipline. 

"By  providing  this  leadership  and  oppor- 
tunity for  tmderstanding.  we  can  be  assured 
that  our  young  men  and  women  will  be 
prepared  with  knowledge,  confidence,  and  the 
desire  to  preserve  our  American  heritage 
down  through  the  generations. 

"The  financing  of  public  education  is  quite 
properly  a  State  and  local  responsibility. 

"We  oppose  expanded  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  education  because — 

"1.  Experience  has  proved  that  Federal 
controls  follow  Federal  aid. 

"2.  Local  initiative  diminishes  as  local  re- 
sponsibility is  transferred. 

"3.  Indirect  supervision  of  school  finances 
lead  to  increased  overall  school  costs  as  well 
as  increased  taxes. 

"4  Our  system  has  clearly  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  meet  needs  and  effectively 
rtdapt  to  changing  conditions. 

"State  and  county  farm  bureaus  should 
keep  such  problems^  as  adequate  school  fi- 
nancing, building  needs,  teachers'  salaries — 
Including  a  merit  system  of  pay — school  dis- 
trict reorganization,  and  development  of 
proper  curriculums  under  constant  appraisal 
to  see  that  our  present  and  future  educa- 
tional needs  pre  met." 

The  Farm  Bureau  believes  firmly  that  local 
and  State  responsibility  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  America.  We  believe  that 
our  educational  system  must  continue  to 
improve  and  expand  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  recognize  that  our  system  of  public  edu- 


cation is  the  largest  and  finest  In  the  world, 
and  we  wish  to  see  it  continue  to  improve. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  and  is  being 
made  in  this  field.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  reports  that, 
in  the  10-year  period  from  1954-55  to  1964- 
65,  instructional  staff  in  our  school  system 
has  increased  by  over  55  percent  and  sal- 
aries have  increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  5  percent,  or  a  63.3-percent  total 
average  increase — while  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased  by  42.8  percent.  During 
this  10-year  period,  school  expenditiures  in- 
creased 134.5  percent.  Classroom  construc- 
tion since  1955  has  averaged  68,000  new 
rooms  per  year. 

Judging  by  the  record  of  the  first  11 
months  of  1964,  school  bond  issues  fared 
better  at  the  polls  than  for  the  entire  12- 
montli  period  of  1963. 

The  Farm  Bureau  subscribes  to  this  type 
of  progress  even  though  It  leaves  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  of  the  local  school 
district.  Local  people  understand  this  chal- 
lenge for  Improved  educational  opp>ortuni- 
ties  and  are  willing  to  meet  it.  Federal  aid 
could  slow  down  this  progress  by  taking 
away  local  initiative. 

We  recognize  that,  notwithstanding  these 
advances,  there  is  still  need  to  improve  our 
educational  system.  Our  local  and  State  or- 
ganizations support  continuing  and  ex- 
panded efforts  to  provide  the  best  quality 
education  for  all  of  our  young  people. 

The  President's  message  on  education,  de- 
livered on  January  12,  1965,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  part  in  the  bill  (H.R.  2362) 
before  this  committee.  The  proposal  pro- 
vides Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary systems  of  education,  with  funds  ear- 
marked to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
in  educating  children  of  low-income  families. 
The  bill  defines  low-income  families  as  those 
having  annual  incomes  of  $2,000  or  less,  and 
provides  that,  school  districts  having  not 
less  than  3  percent  of  their  total  student 
body  or  10  or  more  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  through  17,  coming  from  such  low- 
income  families  will  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  act. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  school  library 
resources  and  instructional  materials;  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices; educational  research  and  training 
through  grants  to  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities,  organizations,  and  In- 
dividuals; grants  to  strengthen  State  boards 
of  education;  and  other  aids  for  teachers  and 
children,  at  both  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools. 

According  to  the  budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  the  proposal  would  authorize 
an  increase  in  Federal  aid  to  education  of 
approximately  $1,255  billion — a  sum  which 
would  more  than  double  the  outlay  for  the 
Office  of  Education  over  that  for  fiscal  1965. 
Further,  the  proposal  would  breach  the  his- 
toric constitutional  principle  of  church-state 
separa'tion.  We  feel  that  this  would  be  a 
most 'undesirable  development.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  result  In  eventual 
Federal  domination  of  the  vast  pybllc  edu- 
cational system  In  the  United  States.  It 
includes  something  for  most  of  the  28,000 
public  school  systems  in  the  country.  It  is 
fallacious  to  assume  that  the  use  of  Federal 
f-ands  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks,  library, 
and  Instructional  materials  for  schools  would 
not  carry  with  It  Federal  criteria  establish- 
ing the  type  o^gpaterial,  textbooks,  and  cur- 
riculum to  be  or  not  to  be  used.  This  is  an 
area  of  control  that  must  be  guaranteed  to 
the  State  and  local  school  authorities  if  our 
educational  system  Is  to  adapt  Itself  to  stu- 
dent needs  and  not  become  stereotyped. 

This  proposal  ostensibly  provides  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  authority  to 
make  plans  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 
However,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
State  and  local  plans  must  meet  the  criteria 


which  are  established  by  this  bill  under  the 
control  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Responsibility 
for  the  use  of  the  funds  ultimately  lies  with 
the  disbursing  agency.  It  follows  that,  in 
the  final  analysis.  State  and  local  agencies 
will  either  accept  the  federally  established 
criteria  or  forfeit  the  use  of  the  Federal 
funds  as  provided  In  this  bill. 

A  responsible  government  cannot  appro- 
priate  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  by 
State  and  local  governments  without  flrst 
establishing  detailed  controls.  This,  at  least 
has  been  the  history  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams up  to  this  point.  The  bill  states  un- 
der title  II  that  it  "sets  forth  the  criteria 
to  be  used  in  selecting  the  library  resources 
and  instructional  materials  to  be  provided 
under  this  title." 

The  Federal  Government  Is  now  facing  a 
nearly  $100  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1966. 
with  an  estimated  deficit  of  nearly  $5.3  bil- 
lion. We  strongly  recommend  that  this  com- 
mittee not  report  this  bill  but  instead 
soundly  defeat  it.  This  would  provide  the 
basis  for  the  local  and  State  school  organiza- 
tions to  continue  their  fine  educational  pro- 
grams and  to  expand  them  without  having 
one  eye  turned  toward  Washington  and  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Madam  President, 
as  the  Senate  prepares  to  take  action  on 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965, 1  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  this  vital  legislation. 

Simply  stated,  we  must  guarantee  to 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation  their 
constitutional  right  to  equal  opportu- 
nity; and  the  foundation  of  all  equal 
opportunity  is  good  schools. 

The  future  of  this  country  rests  on  the 
quality  of  the  education  we  provide  for 
our  youth,  because  the  youth  of  today 
are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Our  schools  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
those  everywhere  else  in  this  country, 
have  worked  diligently  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities; but  many  districts  simply 
do  not  have  the  resources  with  which  to 
provide  proper  education.  They  must 
have  help  if  they  are  to  give  our  future 
leaders  the  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula  in  this  bill,  because  it 
makes  sure  that  the  funds  will  be  chan- 
neled to  the  school  districts  which  need 
them  the  most. 

We  have  in  New  Mexico  a  number  of 
counties  where  the  average  annual  in- 
come is  less  than  $2,000.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  citizens  in  these  coun- 
ties, the  schools  are  not  doing  the  job 
they  should,  because  there  is  never 
enough  money. 

Many  of  the  school  districts  are 
bonded  to  capacity.  Others  are  in  such 
depressed  areas  that  the  taxpayers  are 
unwilling  to  vote  any  new  bonded  in- 
debtedness.   Can  we  blame  them? 

Children  in  these  counties  are  trapped 
in  an  endless  cycle  of  poverty.  They 
come  from  poor  and  deprived  homes; 
they  go  to  poor  and  deprived  schools; 
they  grow  up  in  poor  and  deprived  areas; 
and,  eventually,  they  start  the  sad  cycle 
all  over  again. 

But  now,  at  last,  we  have  a  chance  to 
break  this  ancient  lockstep,  by  creating 
schools  which  will  provide  the  new  skills 
and  broader  horizons  that  our  young 
people  must  have  if  they  are  to  make  the 
most  of  their  talents. 
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Just  how  important  this  bill  is  to  New 
vfpxico  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
fi  percent  of  our  school-age  childreri 
inme  from  families  with  average  annual 
Smes  below  $2,000  a  year.  Schools 
ruat  these  38.000  youngsters  attend  will 
«!ceive  $8,351,640.  with  the  money  con- 
centrated in  the  counties  with  the  great- 

^TJnder  other  sections  of  this  act.  New 
Mexico  will  receive  $593,744  to  improve 
school  libraries  and  instinictional  mate- 
rials $699,717  to  finance  supplementary 
Scational  services,  and  $119,486  to 
strengthen  the  services  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education 

Thus  the  educational  aid  to  our  State 
will  totkl  $9,764,587.  Although  that  will 
not  meet  the  full  need,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  promising  beginning. 

I  consider  this  measure  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  welfare  and  future  happi- 
ness of  America's  young  people;  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Madam 
President,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion to  the  effect  that  some  States  hav- 
ing relatively  high  per  caput  incomes 
will  receive  more  money  under  the  bill 
than  will  some  other  States  with  lower 
per  caput  incomes.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  some  relatively  vrealthy  States 
will  receive  a  disproportionate  total 
amount  of  assistance  under  the  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  the  facts  that  have  been 
stated  thus  far  tell  the  complete  story. 
I  believe  that  other  comparative  statis- 
tics are  necessary  to  bring  these  facts 
into  perspective. 

Before  I  discuss  that  subject,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education— not  only  for 
his  conduct  of  the  hearings  on  a  difficult 
and  detailed  subject,  and  which  he  han- 
dled with  great  skill— but  also  for  having 
the  bill  carefully  considered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  then  the 
members  of  the  full  committee. 

Anyone  who  attended  the  hearings 
could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the 
fairness  and  thoroughness  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  who  was 
present  at  all  the  hearings  on  the  edu- 
cation bill  and  took  an  active  part  in  all 
the  questioning.  Again  and  again,  I 
thought  he  went  to  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
Although  we  disagree  on  some  matters 
at  the  present  time,  his  contributions  to 
the  bill  were  highly  commendable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  half 

a  minute?  , , 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  human  enough  to 
appreciate  deeply  the  kind  words  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Coming  from 
him.  they  will  always  mean  much  to  me 
as  they  appear  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD^for  my  descendants  to  read. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
the  exceptionally  high  regard  in  which 
I  hold  him.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
reciprocity;  my  expression  comes  from 
my  heart  when  I  tell  him  that  the  as- 
sistance he  gave  me  in  the  hearings, 
by  substituting  for  me  time  and  again 
when  I  was  needed  in  connection  with 
other  matters  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
support  he  gave  me  in  the  marking  up 


of  the  bill  contributed  greatly  to  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  consider  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 

heart.  ,      ,  ^,.     , 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  wish  also  to 
extend  my  compliments  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
committee.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  activities  of  the  staffs  of  various  com- 
mittees when  I  was  working  for  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  also  when  I  was 
Attorney  General.  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr  Forsythe  for  their  drafting  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  help  they  have 
given  to  individual  members  of  the  com- 

"littee.  ,  .J  XI.  + 

Madam  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  bill  does  not  provide  enough  equali- 
zation. By  this  it  is  meant  that  not 
enough  money  is  taken  from  the  rich 
States  to  be  spent  on  the  less  fortunate 

States* 

The  first  fact  which  is  missing  from 
the  discussion  thus  far  is  the  degree  of 
equahzation  which  is  imposed  by  the 
Federal  income  tax.  Discounting  the 
substantial  sums  which  are  collected 
from  national  coiporations  which  have 
their  headquarters  in  New  York— and  I 
use  New  York  as  an  example  because  it 
has  been  used  for  that  purpose  again  and 
again— the  Federal  Government  collects 
$750  a  year  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  my  State. 

In  North  Carolina,  which  has  also  been 
used  as  an  example  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  per  caput  collection  of  taxes  by 
the    Federal    Government    amounts    to 
$296;  in  Texas,  $410;  in  West  Virginia. 
$346;    in   Colorado,   $514;    in  Vermont, 
$405.    I  choose  these  States  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  have  been  men- 
tioned   in   the   Senate   as   examples   of 
States  which  have  been  short  changed  by 
the  bill.    But  what  these  tax  collection 
figures  show  is  that  even  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  give  back  to  the 
States  an  equal  amount  of  money  per 
person,  there  would  still  be  substantial 
equalization  between  relatively  well  to  do 
and  relatively  less  fortunate  States. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  my  State 
are  glad  to  pay  their  taxes,  at  least  as 
glad  as  anyone  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
State  of  New  York  and  other  States  simi- 
larly situated  should  be  accused  of  taking 
disproportionate  benefit  from  a  program 
which,  in  fact,  is  greatly  weighted  in 
favor  of  others. 

Under  the  formula  now  provided  in 
the  bill.  New  York  would  receive  about 
$25  per  school  age  child  in  the  State. 
Again,  comparisons  are  revealing:  Ala- 
bama, $35  per  school  age  child;  North 
Carolina,  $39;  Texas,  $30;  West  Vir- 
ginia, $31. 

The  true  significance  of  the  bill  to 
my  State  and  to  other  States  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  taxes  that  will  be  paid  for  it  by 
citizens  of  the  various  States.  Again, 
ignoring  the  taxes  paid  by  national  cor- 
porations filing  returns  in  New  York 
City.  New  York  State  will  pay  $143.1 
m'llion  for  title  I-  it  wiU  receive  in  funds 
under  this  title  $91.9  milUon. 


Alabama,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
comparison,   will   pay   $10.3   million   in 
taxes  and  will  receive  $31.7  milUon  in 
grants.     North  Carolina  will  pay  $15.4 
million  in  taxes  and  will  receive  $48.6 
million  in  grants.    Texas  will  pay  $45.2 
million   and  will  receive  $74.6  million. 
West  Virginia  will  pay  $7.2  million  and 
will  receive  $15.7  million  in  return.     I 
point  this  out  while  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RandolphI  is  in  the 
Chamber.     He   took  an  active   part  in 
the  hearings  and  also  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.     Everyone    should    understand 
that  this  is  a  common  effort  by  all  of  us, 
no  matter  what  part   of   the   country 
we  live  in.     I  believe  that  we  in  New 
York  and  others  who  live  in  the  more 
wealthy  States  have  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  the  citizens  who  live  within  the 
borders  of  our  States,  but  also  to  citi- 
zens all  over  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  bill  is  to  be  attacked  on  the 
basis  it  has  been  attacked  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  we  should  place  in  the 
Record  all  the  figures  and  statistics  that 
are  available.  Thus,  my  State  of  New 
York  will  pay  considerably  more  in  taxes 
for  title  I  than  it  receives  in  grants  in 
return;  while  every  one  of  the  States 
which  it  has-been  asserted  are  unfairly 
treated  by  the  bill  will  receive  from  two 
to  three  times  in  grants  what  it  pays  in 
taxes  for  these  programs. 

It  is  well  to  stress  at  this  time  that 
this  financial  pattern  pervades  the  en- 
tire structure  of  Federal  tax  and  expend- 
iture.   For  example,  in  1963  New  York 
received  $606  million  in  public  welfare 
grants   from  the  Federal  Government, 
while  its  share  of  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
such    expenditures    was    $1,124    billion. 
Alabama  received  $183  million  in  benefits 
while  paying  $81  million  in  taxes.    North 
Carolina  received  $167  million  for  $120 
million  in  taxes.    Texas  received  $443 
million  for  $354  million  in  taxes.    West 
Virginia   received   $98   million   for   $56 
million  in  taxes.    Colorado,  $120  million 
in  benefits  for  $81  million  in  taxes.   Ver- 
mont received  $31  million  in  grants  for 
$14  million  in  taxes. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  cite  these 
figures  to  say  that  my  State  of  New  York 
and  other  States  are  being  badly  treated; 
rather,  the  figures  are  cited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  New  York  and  other 
industrial  States  that  will  benefit  under 
the  bill  are  not  robbing  or  taking  money 
from  other  States.  They  are  paying  for 
the  bill  themselves,  and  I  think  they 
should  happily  pay  for  it;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  is  inequitable. 

Still,  it  has  been  said  that  New  York 
needs  the  money  less  than  do  other  States 
which  may  receive  somewhat  less  under 
the  bill.  Let  us  examine  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  asserted  that  some  other 
States  make  a  greater  effort  for  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  their  per  capita  per- 
sonal income. 

What  the  indexes  reveal'is  interesting ; 
what  they  conceal  is  vital.  I  have  al- 
ready noted  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal 
taxes  that  is  borne  by  the  residents  of 
New  York.  I  would  now  note  also  the 
heavy  burden  of  State  and  local  taxes 
which  the  residents  of  New  York  bear. 
State  and  local  governments  in  New  York 
now  raise  $309  per  person  per  year.    The 
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comparative  figures  are:  Alabama.  SI 32; 
North  Carolina,  S157;  Texas.  $183:  West 
Virginia,  $170;  Colorado,  S255;  Vermont. 
$232.  Where  does  New  York's  money 
go? 

Some  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
mcreased  burdens  which  are  borne  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  densely 
populated  and  built-up  States.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  we  must  support  5.'i 
hospital  workers  per  10.000  population. 
The  other  States  which  we  have  been 
using  for  purposes  of  comparisons  sup- 
ported the  following:  Alabama.  31;  North 
Carolina.  24;  Texas.  25:  West  Virginia, 
30:  Colorado,  40:  Vermont,  17.  New 
York  State  requires  13  welfare  workers 
per  10,000 population;  Alabama,  4;  North 
Carolina.  5:  Texas.  3:  West  Virginia,  7; 
Colorado.  9;  Vermont,  6.  New  York 
needs  26  policemen  per  10.000  popula- 
tion: Alabama.  13;  North  Carolina,  12; 
Texas,  14;  West  Virginia.  11:  Colorado. 
16;  Vermont  11.  New  York  also  needs 
12  firemen  for  10,000  population;  Ala- 
bama 5;  North  Carolina  5;  Texas,  8; 
West  Virginia.  4;  Colorado  7:  Vermont  5. 

Furthermore,  my  State  must  pay  for 
these  services  primarily  out  of  its  own 
pocket — while  the  other  States  which 
have  been  mentioned  here  receive  much 
more  substantial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  New  York,  for 
example,  receives  93  cents  per  person 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  health 
purposes  and  SI  for  education.  Alabama 
receives  $2.06  for  health  and  S3. 20  for 
education;  North  Carolina,  $2.77  for 
health  and  S2.50  for  education;  Texas, 
$1.79  for  health  and  S2.53  for  education; 
West  Virginia.  S2.88  for  health  and  SI. 71 
for  education:  Colorado,  $2.57  for  health 
and  S5.77  for  education. 

So  it  is  not  enough  to  point  the  finger 
at  States  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
or  Illinois,  and  say,  "you  are  making 
less  of  an  effort  in  relation  to  your  in- 
come than  others."  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  straining  every 
muscle  and  every  dollar  to  provide  an 
adea.uate  level  of  services — including  ed- 
ucation— for  our  people.  I  think  it  also 
worthwhile  noting  that  v.-e  have  pro- 
vided these  sei'vices  even  at  the  cost  ^f 
going  heavily  into  debt — our  debt  of  $79o 
per  person  in  the  State  is  more  than 
twice  what  most  of  the  other  State.<  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  colloquy  today 
have  been  willing  to  assume. 

As  to  education  specifically,  it  has  been 
said  that  New  York  and  other  industrial 
States  already  spend  more  per  pupil  than 
do  others  like  those  with  which  I  h?ve 
been  comparing  it.  But  I  think  we  must 
also  acknowledge  the  vastly  increased 
burdens  which  New  York  has  been  facing 
in  this  generation.  From  1950  to  1960, 
public  school  enrollment  in  New  York 
increased  by  42  percent.  During  this 
period,  however,  the  total  population  of 
the  State — the  tax  base  on  which  the 
increased  expenditures  on  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  pupils  must 
be  supported — increased  by  only  13  per- 
cent. In  this  same  period,  Alabama's 
school  population  increased  by  16  per- 
cent, while  the  total  population  increased 
by  nearly  half  that  amount.  In  North 
Carolina,  a  12  percent  increase  in  total 
population  has  had  to  meet  only  a  25 
percent  increase  in  pupil  population.    In 


Texas,  the  school  population  has  in- 
creased by  53  percent.  But  Texas  has 
also  had  phenomenal  general  population 
growth,  an  increase  of  24  percent.  In 
West  Virginia,  pupil  population  has  in- 
creased only  5  percent  while  total  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  by  7  percent. 

These  statistics,  of  course,  are  more 
accurately  appraised  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  increase  is  largely 
attributable  to  waves  of  in-migration  of 
poverty-stricken  people.  We  all  know 
that  Negroes  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
poor  as  whites.  Yet,  in  this  decade.  New 
York  States  Negro  population  increased 
by  29.5  percent  as  a  result  of  migration. 
The  Negro  population  of  Alabama  de- 
creased by  22.8  percent;  that  of  North 
Carolina  by  19.2  percent;  that  of  Texas 
by  2.7  percent;  and  that  of  West  Vir- 
ginia by  35  percent. 

This  migration,  it  should  be  further 
noted,  has  left  States  like  mine  dras- 
tically short  of  classrooms.  Thus,  even 
after  spending  $400  million  for  new 
schools  in  1964.  New  York  was  still  short 
10.500  classrooms.  Alabama,  after 
spending  only  $17  million,  was  short  only 
1,300  classrooms.  North  Carolina,  after 
spending  $50  million,  was  4,700  class- 
rooms short.  Texas,  after  ,  spending 
$125  million,  including  expenditures  on 
junior  colleges,  was  short  only  1,100 
classrooms.  Colorado,  after  spending 
$45  million,  was  left  with  a  deficit  of  only 
900  classrooms. 

Furthermore,  these  classrooms  cost 
more  to  build  in  New  York  and  other 
densely  populated  States  than  they  do  in 
those  States  which  it  has  been  asserted 
are  handicapped  by  the  present  formula 
of  this  bill.  The  average  cost  of  a  new 
secondary  schoolroom  in  New  York  is 
862,000,  and  854,000  for  an  elementary 
school  classroom.  In  Alabama,  second- 
ary school  classrooms  cost  $32,300  and 
elementary  school  classrooms,  $23,500. 
In  North  Carolina,  secondary  school 
classrooms  cost  S32,300.  and  elementary 
school  classrooms,  $28,400.  In  Texas, 
secondary  school  classrooms  cost  $38,600. 
and  elementary  school  classrooms,  S21,- 
400.  In  West  Virginia,  a  secondary 
school  classroom  costs  $54,600.  and  an 
elementary  school  classroom,  $26,900. 
In  Colorado,  secondary  school  class- 
rooms cost  853.300  and  elementary 
school  classrooms,  $39,500. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  average 
teacher  s  salary  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  $7,2*^0.  For  tlie  other  States  that  I 
have  mentioned,  it  approximates  $5,000. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  figures  yields  clear  evi- 
dence that  this  bill  is  not  unfair  to  States 
with  lower  incomes  per  person  than  New 
York's.  In  fact,  as  has  Iseen  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  the  formula  of 
the  bill  received  unanimous  approval 
from  educators  all  over  the  counti-y.  It 
does  give  more  money  to  my  State,  for 
example,  for  each  child  defined  as  de- 
prived in  the  bill.  However,  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  definition  of  a 
deprived  child  in  the  bill — one  from  a 
family  with  less  than  a  $2,000  income — 
does  not  make  proper  allowance  for  the 
increased  costs  of  living  in  my  State,  for 
the  increased  costs  of  equivalent  facili- 
ties and  personnel  in  my  State,  nor  for 


the  increased  burden  on  State  and  local 
finances  which  will  result  from  the  in- 
creased expenditure  on  education  nation- 
wide.  In  fact,  there  has  been  consider- 
able criticism  in  my  State  and  others, 
over  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  not  pro-^ 
vide  aid  on  the  basis  of  a  $3,000  poverty 
line.  I  believe  that  this  bill  strikes  a 
fair  balance.  I  think  that  my  State  is 
prepared  to  meet  others  at  least  half. 
way  in  agreement  on  this  fair  balance. 
I  think  this  bill  does  strike  that  balance 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  friends  from 
other  States  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
us  halfway  as  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  that  only 
self-restraint  prevents  my  shouting 
"Hallelujah.  Hallelujah.  Amen."  The 
factual  data  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  just  placed  in  the 
Record  in  this  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speech  completely  answers  any  attack  on 
this  formula. 

As  the  Senator  has  heard  me  say  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  think  we  ought  to  support  a 
formula  which  is  fair  to  all  States.  That 
means  fair  also  to  the  so-called  richer 
States.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
statistical  material  that  the  Senator  has 
just  placed  in  the  Record — including  this 
analysis  of  what  the  people  of  New  York 
contribute  by  way  of  income  taxes— the 
greater  costs  in  New  York  to  provide 
educational  facilities,  the  differences  in 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  subject  matter 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
brought  forth,  in  my  judgment,  so  un- 
answerably in  this  great  speech,  we  would 
be  unfair  to  the  so-called  wealthier 
States  if  we  were  to  tinker  with  this 
formula. 

The  foi-mula,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  is  fair  to  the  States  that 
have  been  mentioned  so  often  in  tliis 
debate— Mississippi,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  other  States.  It  is  a  fair 
formula  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  pur- 
pose and  objective  of  the  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  placed 
the  material  in  the  Record  tonight,  so 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  can 
read  it  tomorrov.-.  and  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  can  refer  to  it  tomorrow  in  any 
debate  which  may  occur  in  connection 
with  any  amendment  that  may  be  of- 
fered to  change  the  formula. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  put  to  rest  the  attack  on  this 
foi-mula  by  any  Senator  who  wants  to 
read  and  to  compare  the  material  which 
the  Senator  has  placed  in  the  Record 
with  the  material  offered  in  opposition 
to  the  formula.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Madam 
President,  I  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  words.  I  say. 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  educa- 
tion is  a  nationwide  problem.  It  is  not 
just  a  problem  in  New  York,  Alabama, 
or  Mississippi. 

We  have  major  problems  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  As  was  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  there  were 
witnesses  who  pointed  out  that  some  of 
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our  schoolchildren  lose  10  points  on 
their  IQ  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  grades 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  By  the  time 
they  get  to  the  eighth  grade,  they  are 
already  2  years  behind.  There  has  to 
be  intensive  local  and  State  effort  in  the 
large,  industrial  States.  That  must  be 
recognized. 

Aid  must  be  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  recognize  that  what  hap- 
pens in  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  or  other 
States  affects  what  happens  in  our  State. 
This  is  a  problem  that  will  have  to  be 
faced.  We  are  going  to  carry  the  burden 
in  the  richer  industrial  parts  of  the 
county;  but  we  also  need  help. 

The  formula  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  chairman  and  the  committee  goes 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  our  overall 
responsibility  to  those  who  need  it  so 

mu-'h. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
I  have  no  prepared  statement  to  make, 
but  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  little  time  on 
the  bill  and  to  send  to  the  desk  from  time 
to  time  amendments  to  be  printed  so 
action  can  be  taken  on  them  tomorrow. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseI,  for 
his  courtesy  during  the  entire  debate  and 
discussion.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve 
on  the  committee.  He  has  shown  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  patience. 

I  congratulate  also  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  and  also 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  for  their  aid  and  assistance  in 
this  bill. 

I  think  we  have  covered  many  fields 
in  the  bill,  and  they  are  not  easy  fields 
to  deal  with.  They  involve  some  basic 
tenets  and  policies.  The  religious  issue, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
referred  earlier,  has  plagued  us  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  There  is  the  question  of 
Federal  controls  over  local  schools.  They 
are  difficult  issues,  issues  which  have 
plagued  the  entire  country  from  Maine 
to  California  and  back  to  Florida. 

All  over  the  country  people  are  saying. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going 
to  provide  the  commissioner  of  education 
or  a  new  Federal  agency  with  power  to 
decide  what  the  curricula  and  other 
facets  of  our  education  shall  be?" 

There  are  many  other  problems  con- 
nected with  the  bill.  Many  of  them  have 
been  brought  forth  indirectly,  but  prob- 
ably most  of  them  have  been  avoided  by 
the  statement,  which  has  been  reiterated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  press  ever  since 
this  bill  started,  which  was  just  repeated 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  that  this  is  not  a  general  edu- 
cation bill,  but  that  it  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  specific  programs  and  policies. 

This  would  seem  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion. Let  me  read  section  201  of  the 
bill: 

Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  children  of  low-Income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
(as  set  forth  in  this  title)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families 


to  expand  and  improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particu- 
larly to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

Over  and  over  again  the  same  thing  is 
being  repeated  as  to  the  need  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  educational  needs  of  so-called 
educationally  deprived  children. 

It  is  only  fair  to  ask,  What  is  an  edu- 
cationally deprived  child?  How  do  we 
define  him  or  her?  What  should  he  or 
she  be?  How  are  they  to  be  classified? 
There  is  only  one  classification  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  An  educationally  deprived 
child  is  deemed  to  be  such  because  his 
family  has  an  income  of  $2,000  or  less. 
I  asked  several  questions  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  asked  Dr.  Keppel  and  other  wit- 
nesses. They  said  there  are  other  defi- 
nitions of  what  an  educationally  de- 
prived child  is.  but  this  is  one  they  have 
settled  on  and  this  is  the  one  they  are 
going  to  take. 

I  suggested  to  them  that  one  going  to 
a  public  school  whose  family  had  the 
misfortune  of  having  an  income  of 
S2,000  or  less  might  still  be  living  in  a 
highly  qualified  and  very  able  school  dis- 
trict, where  he  was  getting  the  best 
treatment,  from  the  educational  view- 
point, that  he  could  get  in  any  area— 
for  example,  some  of  the  better  areas 
in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  I  asked, 
"Could  you  say  he  is  educationally  de- 
prived by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come of  his  family  is  S2,000  or  less?" 
Tlie  witness  said,  "No,  but  there  is  suffi- 
cient correlation  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  trend  that  way.  You  cannot  say  it 
is  automatic,  but  there  is  a  correlation 
between  poor  educational  ability  and  low 
income."  I  do  not  know  about  that  type 
of  analysis,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problem. 

It  was  accented  by  the  President  when 
he  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  which 
appears  on  page  511  of  the  Record  of 
January  12,  1965.  Among  other  things, 
the  President  said  the  bill  was  needed  in 
order  '"to  bring  better  education  to  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  youth  who  need 
it  most." 

He  went  further  and  quoted  Senator 
Taftas  follows: 

Education  is  primarily  a  State  function — 
but  in  the  field  of  education,  as  In  the  fields 
of  health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  secondary  obligation 
to  see  that  there  is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
in  the  United  States. 

Every  release  that  has  gone  out  from 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  every 
release  that  has  gone  out  from  the  White 
House,  has  emphasized  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  general  aid  to  education  bill,  but 
is  designed  to  take  care  of  certain  pre- 
scribed groups  of  children  who  need  it 
most.  I  am  not  here  to  debate  that  point. 
But  I  am  here  to  debate  the  effect  of 
the  bill  and  whether  or  not  it  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose. 

Before  going  much  further,  I  should 
refer  to  the  very  able  statement  made 
by  the  Representative  from  Oregon,  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green,  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  Representative  Green 
has  served  on  the  House  Education  Sub- 
committee for  a  long  time,  has  been  in- 


terested in  education  from  the  very  be- 
ginning; and  she  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  Her  opposition  is  very 
similar  to  my  opposition.   She  said : 

I  believe  amendments  in  three  specific 
areas  would  greatly  strengthen  the  bill.  I 
am  concerned  about  (1)  the  formula;  (2) 
whether  this  legislation  as  drafted  Is  sound 
public  policy;  and  (3)  the  constitutionality 
of  this  legislation. 

I  am  quoting  from  her  statement  of 
March  22, 1965. 

Madam  President,  Representative 
Green  went  on  to  say,  to  answer  some  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia : 

May  I  say  to  my  liberal  friends  In  the 
House  who  have  talked  so  much  about  In- 
adequate educational  opportunities  In  Mis- 
sissippi, that  I  find  this  kind  of  solution 
far  from  satisfactory  and  I  wonder  if  we  are 
really  as  concerned  about  providing  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities  for  these 
deprived  youngsters  In  those  areas  as  we 
pretend. 

What  is  the  basis  for  this  concern? 

Madam  President,  an  analysis  was 
made  in  the  House  on  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  on  disbursement  of  the  $1  billion 
under  title  I.  One  billion  dollars  is  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  is  not  money 
which  comes  down  from  the  clouds. 
It  is  not  merely  money  printed  by 
the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  money 
which  is  either  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers as  general  revenue  or  will  be- 
come a  lien  on  future  earnings  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  We  are  providing  this 
money  because  we  have  said  there  Is  an 
educational  need  to  help  poor  people 
who  have  children  in  the  local  public 
schools.  Therefore,  we  made  an  analy- 
sis, and  we  came  up  with  a  chart  which 
shows  the  per  capita  personal  income  in 
1963  of  each  one  of  the  50  States. 

Column  No.  2  shows  the  estimated 
number  of  children  in  the  poverty  cate- 
gory as  defined  by  the  House  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Column  No.  3  shows  the  estimated 
allocation  of  funds  under  title  I. 

Column  No.  4  shows  the  estimated 
amount  received  per  child  in  each  of 
the  States.  I  am  talking  about  the  child 
in  the  poverty  categoiy  as  defined  in  the 
bill. 

Column  No.  5  is  interesting.  It  is  the 
effort  index  based  on  the  per  capita  in- 
come, 1963  to  1964,  in  terms  of  percent- 
age. It  refers  to  how  much  of  the  per- 
sonal income  within  a  State  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  local  support  of  schools. 
The  national  average  is  4.6  percent.  The 
per  capita  personal  income  national 
average  is  $2,443. 

One  would  expect  that  under  the  pro- 
gram which  is  specifically  designed,  in 
section  201,  so  we  have  been  told  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  by 
every  other  news  media,  the  money 
would  be  allocated  into  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of 
children  who  are  so-called  educationally 
deprived. 

This  is  what  happened.  Alabama, 
with  a  personal  income  on  a  per  capita 
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basis  of  only  $1,656,  has  266,700  children 
who  qualify.  Alabama  will  receive  $31 
million  under  this  formula,  or  an  aver- 
age of  S140  per  child. 

Take  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has 
a  personal  per  capita  income  of  $3,000. 
It  has  260,764  children  who  fall  within 
this  definition,  and  they  are  going  to  get 
$91,893,000,  or  a  payment  of  S353  per 
child. 

This  is  three  times  the  amount  of 
money  on  a  per-child  basis  as  Alabama 
will  get,  which  witness  after  witness  tes- 
tified is  one  of  the  areas  where  help  is 
needed  the  most,  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  low  educational  level,  and  where  per- 
sons with  low  incomes  are  not  able  to 
provide  the  tax  funds  in  order  to  raise 
the  standard  of  their  schools  so  that 
they  can  afford  to  pay  a  teacher  $7,000 
or  $8,000  a  year  to  start,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!  has  just 
stated  is  done  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  are  many  other  States  to  which 
I  should  like  to  refer,  merely  because 
they  fall  together  on  the  chart. 

Take  the  States  of  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  New  York,  with  260,764 
children,  will  receive  391,893.000.  North 
Carolina,  with  303.000  children,  will  re- 
ceive only  $48  million. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  glaring  in- 
justice than  this  kind  of  proposal  where 
there  are  more  children  in  a  given  State, 
and  more  highly  concentrated,  but  they 
will  receive  only  half  the  amount  of 
money  which  will  be  given  to  a  richer 
State  in  terms  of  the  actual  payment  per 
child  who  qualifies  under  the  bill.  They 
will  receive  $353  in  New  York,  and  only 
$160  in  North  Carolina. 

^adam  President,  I  could  go  on  and 
on.  Mississippi  is  another  example. 
Texas  is  another.  All  will  get  the  low 
end  of  the  stick  from  the  point  of  view 
of  receiving  additional  funds  to  provide 
these  programs  for  the  pui-pose  of  ti-ying 
to  help  the  children  in  the  area. 

At  this  point.  I  believe  that  it  might  be 
wise  to  quote  once  again  from  a  Repre- 


sentative fi'om  Oregon,  a  colleague  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair.  I  quote 
from  page  5  of  her  statement  before  the 
Rules  Committee : 

At  the  session  this  morning  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  Congressman  Madden,  of  Indi- 
ana, talked  at  some  length  about  the  number 
of  rejectees  under  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  he  took  Congressman  Goodell  to 
task  for  apparently  letting  the  States  con- 
tinue to  have  the  kind  of  inadequate  educa- 
tional system  that  would  produce  such  a 
high  percentage  of  young  men  rejected  by 
the  Selective  Service  because  they  could  not 
pass  the  mental  test.  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  in  this  bill  if  we  do  not  change 
the  formula  those  very  States  that  have  the 
highest  number  of  rejectees  will  be  the  very 
States  that  receive  the  smallest  amount  of 
money  per  poor  child  under  this  legislation. 

Madam  President,  what  I  am  saying 
is  really  fairly  simple.  There  is  a  basic 
inequity  in  the  formula  of  the  bill.  Ei- 
ther we  are  going  to  provide  a  general- 
aid-to-education  bill  on  a  preconceived 
formula  or  if  we  are  not  doing  that — and 
everything  in  the  bill,  and  the  Chair- 
man's words,  are  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  not — there  is  inequitable  distribution 
under  the  formula,  and  we  are  not  doing 
the  job. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  just  fin- 
ished saying  what  I  was  sure  would  come 
up — because  it  has  come  up  many  times 
in  committee  hearings  during  the  proc- 
ess of  discussion,  and  I  mentioned  it  be- 
fore the  subcommittee;  namely,  the 
fact  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to 
live  in  New  York  than  it  does  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  just  heard  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  finish  saying 
that  the  basic  starting  salary  of  a  teacher 
in  New  York  under  the  public  school 
system  is  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  where- 
as in  other  States — and  he  included  Colo- 
rado— it  is  $5,000.  The  figure  for  Colo- 
rado is  higher  than  that,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  an  argument  on  a  com- 
parison of  figures.  I  was  using  the  argu- 
ment to  try  to  state  that  it  costs  more 
to  live  in  New  York  and  to  operate  an 


educational  system  than  it  does  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Madam  President,  what  does  your  col- 
league  Mrs.  Green  say  about  this?  Again 
I  quote  from  page  5: 

Now  I  know  that  It  has  been  said  that  It 
costs  more  to  provide  education  In  New  York 
than  In  Mississippi.  I  expect  that  there 
would  be  a  very  sizable  number  of  people 
in  Mississippi  If  they  had  the  same  per  capi- 
ta Income  as  the  people  In  New  York  who 
would  like  to  try  to  attract  the  best  teach- 
ers with  salaries  In  the  $7,000  or  $8,000  brack- 
et, which  is  the  average  in  New  York,  in 
addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  argument  hard- 
ly holds  because  the  cost  of  providing  edu- 
cation In  New  York  is  no  different  than  in 
California  or  Ohio  or  Illinois  or  even  Alaska 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  probably  the  high- 
est In  any  of  the  50  States.  Yet  in  no  two 
of  these  States  do  we  have  a  formula  which 
would  provide  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  each  poor  child  as  defined. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to  go 
into  that  point  from  this  chart.  Alaska, 
on  a  per  child  basis,  will  get  $270  per 
child,  under  the  definition  provided  in 
the  bill.  In  California,  it  is  $265  per 
child.  In  Illinois,  it  is  $239  per  child. 
In  Ohio,  it  is  $223  per  child.  In  New 
York  it  is  $353  per  child. 

Eveiy  one  of  them  is  different.  Not 
one  of  them  is  trying  to  provide  a  basic 
formula,  so  that  the  money  can  be  prop- 
erly distributed. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  record,  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  full  table.  It 
was  previously  included  in  the  Record 
during  a  House  debate.  My  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  look  at  it 
before  tomorrow's  debate.  This  is  the 
record  which  shows  how  the  funds 
would  be  distributed  under  the  present 
category  if  it  were  to  remain  unchanged 
insofar  as  title  I  is  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Per 

capita 

personal 

income, 

1963 


Xationa)  average— 

.Alabama 

Alaska 

.\riiona — . 

-Arkansas 

f  alifornia 

f'olorado — . 

Connecticut 

r)e!a«are 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

deorpia 

Hawaii... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


.«2.443 


Estimated 
number  of 
children  in 

poverty 

category  as 

df  lined  in 

H.R.2362. 

as 

reported 


Estimated' 
allocation  of 
funds  under 

title  I  of 
n.R.2362,as 

reported 


1.656 

2, 819 

2.115 

1.59i» 

2.930 

2.386 

3,162 

3,2.'i0 

3.39!<l 

2.  in 

l.«)5 

2.476 

1.934 

2.945 

2.475 

2.274 

2,231 

1.789  I 

1.768  1 

2.008  I 

2.778  I 

2,850  I 

2..'i28 

2.xn  I 

l!379  I 
2.508 


226.700 

5.299 

42. 890 

139.702 

276.093 

37.784 

25.997 

7,899 

17.924 

143. 795 

225.699 

10,585 

15.136 

181,047 

80,396 

75.988 

44.560 

188. 101 

189.996 

20,673 

68.716 

58,959 

144,908 

82.092 

232,  WB 

128. 242 


I 


.$31.73S.0OO 

1,430.938 

9.  757. 481 

21.095.002 

73. 1,45. 300 

8.454.110 

7.175.172 

1.966.851 

4.633.354 

27. 896, 230 

34.517.8n 

2. 127,  785 

2.311.382 

43. 360. 809 

18. 772. 978 

17. 3'25,  264 

9, 752, 736 

28. 215. 150 

37, 9(M.  234 

3,907.179 

14. 356. 074 

13. 988. 754 

32. 729. 320 

20, 876. 677 

28. 028,  704 

26, 866, 756 


Estimated 
amount 
received 
per  child 

in  poverty 
category 

under 
title  I  of 

U.R.  2362 


.$140 
270 
227 
151 
265 
223 
276 
249 
258 
194 
1.53 
201 
152 
239 
233 
228 
218 
150 
199 
189 
244 
237 
226 
254 
120 
209 


Effort 

index 

based  on 

{XT  capita 

income, 

1963-64 

(percent) 


4.60 


4.21 
5.41 
5.93 
5.09 
5.53 
5.45 
3.84 
3.98 
2.69 
4.45 
4.43 
3.97 
4.37 
3.71 
4.82 
5.0.5 
5.60 
3.77 
5.64 
4.44 
4.41 
3.26 
4.97 
,5.65 
5.04 
3.73 


Monti-jna 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Nortli  Carolina.. 
Nortli  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvatiia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina., 
.^outh  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


U.S.  total. 


Per 

capita 

personal 

income, 

1963 


$2,239 
2.293 
3,372 
2,303 
2,900 
1,887 
3,000 
1.813 
2,030 
2.483 
1.9,53 
2.515 
2.444 
2,398 
1.584 
1,932 
1.776 
2.046 
2,129 
2,092 
2,066 
2.505 
1.872 
2.380 
2,427 


Estimated 
numl)or  of 
children  in 

poverty 

category  iis 

delined  in 

II. R.  2362, 

as 

reported 


15,967 

36.093 
3,414 
7,540 

71.113 

40,634 
260. 764 
303, 475 

24. 323 
164.613 

88.966 

29.190 
204.287 

14,986 
192, 597 

31,232 
213,694 
3K6.599 

13.989 

8.043 

168,  285 

44. 195 
104.943 

64.653 
.5. 817 


5. 161. 198 


E.stimated 
allocation  of 
funds  under 

title  I  of 
H.R.236>.  as 

reported 


,M,  750, 273 

6, 793. 169 
6.58, 184 

1, 609,  796 
20, 196, 092 

8. 931.  .560 
91. 893, 253 
48. 556, 000 

5,069,610 
36,708.699 
15,596.196 

7.893.807 
49. 519,  .506 

3, 746. 500 
25.  .519. 125 

6.249.152 
31. 092.  .525 
74.  .580. 048 

2, 627, 783 

1, 5.56. 327 
29,  4,33.  775 
11.275,168 
15.  741,  450 
16, 078, 428 

1,470,960 


1, 060, 082, 973 


Estimated 
amount 
received 
per  child 

in  poverty 

category* 

under 

title  I  of 

H.R.  2362 


$234 
188 
191 
213 
283 
220 
353 
160 
208 
223 
175 
270 
242 
2.50 
132 
200 
145 
193 
187 
193 
175 
255 
150 
248 
253 


Effort 

index 

l)ased  on 

per  capita 

income, 

1963-64 

(percent) 


5.63 
4.26 
4.4« 
114 
4.14 
6.57 
4.69 
4.71 
S.57 
4.48 
4.M 
5.51 
3.76 
4.06 
4.54 
5.33 
4.23 
4.  SI 
6.31 
4.24 
4.22 
5.60 
4.37 
4.72 
6.08 
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Ur  DOMINICK.  Madam  President. 
«,P  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
u-hether  this  situation  had  come  up  be- 
fore in  discussions  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
prv  interesting.  We  hear  from  the 
^mocratic  side  that  one  of  the  princi- 
oli  proponents  of  the  original  concept 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  was  Senator 
Robert  Taft. 

Therefore,  I  went  back  in  the  Record. 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  although 
I  knew  him.  I  was  very  much  interested 
to  find  that  the  Educational  Finance 
Act  of  1949  actually  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  sponsored  and  led  by  Senator 

Taft 
What  did  he  say?     He  said  that  it  was 

absolutely  necessary  to  pinpoint  Federal 
aid  into  the  area  of  need  and  not  simply 
spread  it  out  like  a  mushroom  all  over 
the  country.  He  said— and  this  has  been 
said  time  and  time  again  before  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Senate— that  if  we  can 
raise  the  educational  qualifications  of 
various  districts,  the  increase  in  the  edu- 
cational capability  of  the  State  will  boom 
the  population,  will  boom  industry,  will 
probably  boom  the  material  wealth  of 
the  area,  and  therefore  the  Federal  pro- 
gram itself  will  be  a  self-liquidating 
proposition;  in  other  words,  the  district 
could  pull  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps. 
Here  are  some  quotations  from  the  de- 
bate, on  May  2,  1949.  from  Senator  Taft. 
He  starts  by  saying: 

In  1944,  when  a  bill  of  this  kind  first  came 
up,  I  opposed  Federal  aid  on  the  ground  that 
the  SUtes  themselves  were  able  to  look  after 
education.  Basically  I  think  that  Is  still 
true.  There  is  an  objection  on  the  ground 
of  possible  Federal  control,  and  there  are 
other  objections.  There  Is  the  appeal  that 
we  have  a  heavily  overburdened  budget. 

Madam  President,  we  have  these  ob- 
jections now,  particularly  with  respect 
to  an  even  more  heavily  overburdened 
budget. 

At  that  time  I  opposed  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation on  the  theory  that  the  States  could 
do  the  Job.  However,  In  the  development  of 
that  Job,  and  In  the  study  of  the  figures 
which  were  evolved,  we  found  that  some  of 
the  States  were  entirely  different  from  other 
States.  Some  of  the  States  had  an  Income 
so  low  that  they  were  not  able  to  do  their 
educational  Job,  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  desired  to  do  it. 

Senator  Taft  went  on  to  say  that  he 
put  a  table  on  every  Senator's  desk,  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  which  I  put  in  the  Record, 
and  which  I  will  put  on  every  Senator's 
desk  either  tonight  or  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.   He  continued: 

I  calculated  the  figures  for  some  of  the 
typical  States,  and  for  some  of  the  States 
which  were  discussed  here  on  Friday.  They 
include  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas,  Missouri, 
and  California. 

All  these  States  have  been  discussed 
here  today. 

He  continued: 

It  will  be  seen  that  today  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi Is  spending  $54  per  child,  as  com- 
pared to  $232  per  child  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  we  are  spending 
S151  per  child,  as  compared  to  $70  In  the 
State  of  Alabama. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  people  in  the  States 
spending  the-  larger  amounts  for  education 
per  child  are  more  willing  to  educate  their 
children  than  are  the  people  In  the  States 
spending  smaller  amounts  for  education;  but 
in  the  second  column  of  the  table  is  shown 
the  percentage  of  their  Income  which  those 
States  are  spending  for  education. 

He  referred  to  column  5  in  the  table, 
which  shows  the  percentage  effort  made 
by  each  State  in  order  to  provide  for 
its  own  educational  needs. 

It  will  be  seen — 

Said  Senator  Taft —  -' 
that  the  national  average  for  money  spent  on 
schools  Is  1.88  percent  of  the  total  Income  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  Ala- 
bama almost  exactly  the  national  average  is 
being  spent  for  education,  and  yet  Alabama 
Is  able  to  spend  only  $70  per  child,  which  is 
less  than  half  of  the  national  average. 


The  debate  continued.  Senator  Taft 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Lodge. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  that  what  the 
late— and  I  am  prepared  to  say  great- 
Senator  Taft  had  to  say  about  education 
many  years  ago  has  a  certain  amount  of 
historical  interest,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  not  particularly  pertment  in 
connection  with  the  argument  between 
the  majority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
majority  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  This  argvunent  went  on 
in  a  rather  spirited  style  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

not  long  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  interrupt  the 
Senator,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  do 
so  again,  but  I  wish  merely  to  pomt  out 
that  if  the  Senator  starts  with  a  false 
premise,  his  conclusion  is  bound  to  be 
false  Having  laid  his  premise,  evei-y- 
thing  from  there  on  is  completely  logical; 
in  fact  it  is  devastating.  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Senator  was  present— 
and  I  was  not— to  listen  to  the  remarks 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Kennedy],  in  which  he  established 
the  justification  for  the  present  formula 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wealth  of 
the  industrial  States,  he  might  perhaps 
address  himself  to  that  argument,  which 
to  my  way  of  thinking  ends  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Senator  has  started  from 
a  false  premise. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment.  His  comments  are 
always  able  and  pertinent,  and  usually 
short  I  do  not  intend  to  be  overly  long 
myself  tonight.  However,  I  believe  that 
this  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  we 
have  had.  I  believe  that  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Taft  are  worth  putting  in  the 
Record  The  States  involved  are  almost 
the  same.  Senator  Taft  went  on  to  say. 
in  answer  to  the  statement  as  to  whether 
he  would  not  be  downgrading  the  indus- 
trial States  by  the  formula  that  he  was 
putting  in: 

In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  that  the 
formula  offered  by  the  bill  is  the  only  effec- 
tive formula  which  can  possibly  determine 
the  relative  wealth  of  States.  There  is  no 
other  formula  that  I  know  of,  nor  do  I  think 
one  can  find  a  very  much  better  formula. 
What  is  the  formula?  The  formula  is  based 
on  the  concept  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Massachusetts   objects. 


I  wovad  add  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.   Continuing  to  read: 

It  is  that  we  take  all  the  income  of  all 
the  people  of  the  States;  we  take  Mr.  A's 
Income  and  we  add  it  to  Mr.  B's  income  and 
to  Mr.  C's  Income,  and  we  take  the  rich  and 
the  poor  and  add  their  income  all  together, 
and  that  Is  the  total  Income  of  the  State. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

The  question  Is,  What  percentage  of  Its 
total  wealth,  wherever  it  gets  it.  Is  spent  on 
education?  That  is  the  only  question.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
State  has  an  inheritance  tax  or  sales  tax. 
If  it  does  not  spend  for  education  2  percent 
of  its  total  income  payments,  which  Is  more 
than  the  national  average,  we  wiU  not  give 
It  any  Federal  aid.  But  it  can  raise  it  by 
any  kind  of  tax  it  wishes. 

Madam  President,  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing throughout  is  that  the  debate  has 
gone  on  before.  It  is  a  debate  which  is 
extremely  fundamental.  It  involves  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  or  are  not 
going  to  use  Federal  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose and,  if  there  is  a  real  decided  need 
for  it.  pinpoint  the  use  to  the  need;  or 
whether  we  are  merely  going  to  support 
a  measure  which  would  cause  the  rich  to 
become  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer,  as 
stated  in  the  minority  views. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  bothered 
me  in  the  discussion  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, on  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  spoken— I  would  never  make 
this  statement  except  the  Senator  is  m 
the  Chamber— is  that  in  the  process  of 
our  committee  debates  the  Senator  im- 
plied that  we  had  to  be  practical  about 
this  question;  that  the  bill  might  not  be 
the  right  bill  or  might  need  some  amend- 
ments; but  if  we  amended  it.  it  could 
not  be  passed  through  the  Congress. 

If  that  statement  is  true— and  I  would 
say  that  it  is  not-^it  is  a  pretty  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  whole  legislative  sys- 
tem. .^     ^      .„ 

Mr.  CLARK.    Madam  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  now.  because  I 
know  what  the  Senator  would  say.  He 
would  say  that  we  have  a  pretty  sad  leg- 
islative system. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  has  said  it 

for  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  are  going  to 
accept  the  theory  that  the  Senate  cannot 
consider  as  ably  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  more  ably,  any  particular 
piece  of  proposed  legislation,  we  are.  in- 
deed, in  a  sad  position.  If  we  are  going 
to  say  that,  because  the  gentleman  down 
the  avenue  in  the  White  House  has  said. 
"Pass  the  bill  as  it  is."  the  Senate  must 
turn  around  and  "fall  dead"  on  account 
of  that,  the  Senate  is  in  a  bad  position. 

A  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  try  to 
enact  a  bill,  and  to  see  if  the  two  sepa- 
rate bodies  can  come  to  a  conclusion  and 
a  reasonable  analysis  between  them. 

Operating  on  that  theory,  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  change  the  formula  in 
title  I  so  that  it  would  provide  the  very 
things  which  Senator  Taft  tried  to  pro- 
vide in  1949,  and  which  he  actually  got 
through  the  Senate. 

What  would  the  amendment  do?  It 
would  take  the  total  number  of  children 
in  the  United  States  who  fall  within  the 
definition  as  provided  in  the  bill  and 


Sources:  Cols.  1  and  5,  "Education  Statistics  Digest,"  Office  of  Education,  p.  68;  col.  2,  Office  of  Education  estimate  based  on  1960  census;  col.  3.  H.  Rept.  143. 89th  Cong.,  P-  '• 
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divide  that  number  into  the  amount  au- 
thorized in  the  bill.  That  is  the  so-called 
Representative  Green  formula. 

But  I  added  something  else.  I  added 
an  incentive  factor,  so  that  a  State  would 
receive  an  additional  dollar  for  each 
chUd  for  each  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
percent  that  the  State-local  effort  might 
exceed  the  national  average.  The  pro- 
posal is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  get 
the  local  areas  to  provide  more  of  their 
own  funds  in  order  to  bring  in  more 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government  as 
time  goes  by.  That  is  quite  an  impact. 
It  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  bill.  It 
would  increase  it  by  $133  million,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Second,  it  would  have  an  impact  in 
that  it  would  redistribute  the  wealth,  so 
to  speak,  as  first  determined  under  the 
chart  that  I  previously  submitted. 

What  States  would  receive  increased 
amounts?  Alabam.a.  Arkansas,  Florida. 
Georgia.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  R.andolphI  .said  that  the 
formula  proposed  was  fine  with  him. 
My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  give 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  $5.25  million 
more  money  than  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia would  receive  under  the  original 
bill.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  would 
receive  $5.25  million  more.  The  Senator 
oppo.sed  my  amendment  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee.  Ob- 
viously that  is  his  option.  Recently  he 
announced  that  he  v.ould  oppose  it 
again.  I  am  sorry,  because  I  think  my 
proposal  would  be  helpful  to  the  children 
in  West  Virginia  who  fall  within  this 
category. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  not 
present  in  the  Chamber 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  discussed  this 
subject  with  him  when  he  was  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
tile  Senator  yield  briefly? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  in  committee — 
and  I  am  sure  if  he  has  not,  he  will  do  so 
oil  the  floor  of  the  Senate — made  a  point 
of  which  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  be  tolerant.  The  bill  is 
a  national  bill,  and  has  been  designed  to 
solve  a  national  problem.  There  is  really 
not  a  vei-y  strong  ethical  basis  for  merely 
voting  one's  State  in  this  connection.  I 
honor  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  willingness  to  view  the  problem 
as  a  national  and  not  a  parochial  prob- 
lem. I  would  dislike  to  see  the  day  when 
Senators  would  feel  that  in  every  in- 
stance of  a  bill  coming  before  this  body 
they  would  have  to  take  the  position  that 
if  there  was  not  something  in  it  for  their 
State,  they  would  be  against  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  share  the  view- 
point of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  proposal 
would  take  more  money  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  would  hope  that  this 
would  be  no  objection  to  him  in  consider- 
ing the  merits  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  put  all  the  cards  on 
the  table,  we  should  also  point  out  that 
the  amendment  of  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  increase 
the  take  which  his  State  would  get  over 
what  it  would  receive  under  the  presently 
proposed  formula  by  20  percent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that.  It  is  reflected  in  that  way  because 
of  the  fact  that  Colorado  has  a  high 
average  in  relation  to  local  effort  in  its 
school  system.  The  national  average  is 
4.6  percent.  Colorado's  average  is  5.45 
percent.  In  passing.  I  might  say  that 
the  local  effort  in  Pennsylvania  is  only 
3.76  percent  as  compared  with  the  4.6 
percent  national  average. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Doniinick  amendment  to  H.R.  2-W3 


Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  statistics 
are  entirely  accurate,  but  not  particular- 
ly comprehensive.  I  do  not  know  the 
situation  in  Colorado,  but  I  suspect  that 
there  is  a  far  higher  percentage  of 
schoolchildren  of  Colorado  who  go  to 
public  schools  than  there  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  where,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania knows,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  prefers  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets  for  a  private  school 
system,  and  therefore  they  are  not  as 
zealous  as  they  might  otherwise  be  to 
make  that  extra  effort  for  the  public 
school  system  which  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado seem  to  make. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fine.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  explanation. 

Madam  President,  because  I  think  it 
will  again  be  of  interest  to  every  Sena- 
tor. I  wish  to  emphasize  two  points,  and 
then  I  shall  put  the  whole  table  in  the 
Record.  Senators  will  recall  that  I  said 
previously  that  there  were  in  round  fig- 
ures. 260.000  children  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  would  fall  within  the  def- 
inition which  I  have  stated.  New  York 
would  get  $91  million,  wliereas  North 
Carolina,  with  303.000  children,  would 
get  only  $48  million. 

Under  the  revision  proposed  in  my 
amendment.  New  York  would  get  $54 
million,  and  North  Caroliiia  would  get 
$64  million,  so  the  statistics  reflect  the 
increased  number  of  children  who  fall 
within  the  definition  in  each  of  the 
States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
try  to  show  that  where  there  are  more 
children  who  are  expected  to  need  help 
under  the  bill,  as  stated  in  its  own  policy, 
there  will  be  more  money  with  which  to 
help  them.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  table  No.  2  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  table  No.  2 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Alabama.^ 

.\laska 

-Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado -.. 

Connecticut 

ftelaware 

District  of  Cohinihia 

Florida .J.i 

fStorpia. I 

Hawaii '...[ 

Idfiho I 

Illinois ---- I 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas ^ 

Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M.Wachusctts 

Michic.iii 

.Minnc>otii 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Per  pupil 

Increase  or 

Estimated 

distribution 
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(per  pupil) 

allocation 

$200 

+.$60 
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2S1 

+11 
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-39 
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57, 7.SH,  784 
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+11  1 

4,  i:i4.  6(K) 
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11.743,200 

200 

-37  ! 

n.791.W)0 

237 

+11 

34.343.196 
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+-';i 

i.5.  038.  060 

244 

+124 

.W.  75.5, 132 

200 

-9 

25. 648. 400 
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+?13.962.000 

+.5*.  0^1 

+4. 524.  >->9 

+13.690.796 

+7.749.949 

+2.314.330 

-1.975.772 

-387. 0.51 

-1.M8.554 

+M)2.  770 

+10.621.129 

-10.785 

+71.5,818 

-7,151,409 

-924,  622 

+  1.291.796 

+3. 615, 2f'4 

+9, 405.  ft50 

+19.a54,5.50 

+227, 421 

-2, 612, 874 

-2,  196,9.54 

+3,386,124 

+4, 161.. 383 

+28. 726. 428 

-1,218,355 


.Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

.New  Ilanipshire 

New  lei'sey 

New  .\I'>xico 

.New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma -.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode"  Island.. 
?outh  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Ctah 

Vermont 

Virpiiiia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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+7 
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+25 
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+4.224,223 
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+.50 

20, 988,  tifX) 
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-30 
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-2,371,992 

348 

+95 
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+553, 3M 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
at  this  point,  I  send  my  amendment  to 
the  desk.    The  amendment  is  sponsored 


by  me,  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado    TMr.  AllottI,   and   the 


Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin! .  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
andwill  lie  on  the  table.  „      .^     , 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
we  had  a  specific  debate  or  discussion  on 
this  subject.  When  I  say  "specific,"  I 
ciiDPOse  the  discussion  lasted  for  a  half 
hour  or  more  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  somewhat  less  than  that 
time  in  the  full  committee.  The  general 
impression  I  received  was  that  a  large 
number  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee— some  of  whom  voted  with 
me,  I  might  add— felt  sympathetic  to 
this  type  of  proposal.  But  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  said 
earlier  when  we  have  a  general  aid  for 
education  bill,  he  will  be  glad  to  support 
me  but  not  when  the  bill  is  designed,  as 
it  is,  for  a  specific  purpose.  Here  we 
have  a  specific  purpose,  but  the  money 
is  not  to  be  used  for  that  purpose;  it  will 
"0  to  other  areas. 

°  It  strikes  me  that  so  long  as  we  are 
trying  to  concentrate  on  a  specific  pur- 
pose, we  had  better  use  the  money  for 
that' purpose;  otherwise,  we  shall  not  get 
anywhere  so  far  as  solving  the  problem 
we  are  dealing  with  is  concerned. 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  specific,  because 
this  will  appear  in  the  Record  before  to- 


morrow's discussion.  At  page  3430  of 
the  Record  of  House  proceedings  on 
February  24,  1965,  appears  another 
table.  It  shows  the  10  wealthiest  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  the  assist- 
ance they  receive  as  compared  with  the 
10  poorest  counties  of  the  United  States 
and  the  assistance  they  receive.  To  me, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  the  10  poorest 
counties  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
per  capita  income  is  low  and  the  con- 
centration of  children  from  families 
having  less  than  $2,000  income  is  high, 
will  receive  only  $4,507,000,  while  the  10 
richest  counties  in  the  countiy,  where 
the  per  capita  income  is  high,  will  receive 
$8,918,087— almost  twice  the  amount  the 
poorest  counties  will  receive.  Not  only 
will  the  10  richest  counties  receive  twice 
the  amount,  but  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  famihes  in  those 
counties  is  far.  far  smaller  than  it  is  in 
the  others.  This  does  not  seem  equitable 
to  me,  so  far  as  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  concerned. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Admmistration's  school-aid  hill— Federal  funds  for  the  wealthy 


County  and  State 


Family  income  data 


School-age  children 


Median 
income 


United  States. 


10  wealthiest  eoun'ties: 

Montconiery  (Md.) 

.\rliiie(on  (Va.).— — - 

Fairfax  (Va.) ^ 

Ou  Page  (111.) ---- 

Marin  (Calif.) -- 

Westchester  (N.Y.).... 

Bergen  (N.J.) 

I'wUm  (iNJ.) 

Montgomery  (Pa.) 

Fairfu'ld  (Comi.) 

Total  eligible  children  and  funds.. 

11)  poor  counties: 

C.rant  (W.  Va.) 

Falls  (Te\.) -- 

Sunflower  (Miss.) 

Knox  (Kv.). - - 

Tensas  (La.) - 

Williamshurg  (S.C.) 

Sumter  (.\la.) 

Holmes  (.Miss.) - 

Breathitt  (Ky.) 

Tunica  (.Miss.) --- 

Total  eligilile  children  and  funds. 


$5,  »)0 


9, 317 
8,070 
8,607 
8,570 
8,110 
8, 0.52 
7,978 
7.746 
7.632 
7.371 


I'nder 
S3,000 


SIO.OOO 
and  over 


Percent 
21.4 


Percent 

15.1 


Numlier  in 
families 
with  less 

than  *2,000 
income 


Percent 
of  all 
school- 
age 
children 


Funds  for 
county  in  1st 

year  under 
administra- 
tion's school 
IjiU 


5.5 
6.0 
5.8 
5.9 
8.8 
8.0 
6.4 
7.8 
7.4 
9.3 


44.6 
38.6 
37.8 
36.0 
33.4 
36.3 
32.1 
30.5 
30.7 
29.1 


4,911,143 


2,343 
1,347 
1,994 
1,8.53 
1,278 
6,210 
4.631 
3,743 
3,535 
5,629 


$2, 437 
2, 287 
1,790 
1, 722 
1,083 
1,631 
1,564 
1,4.53 
1,432 
1,200 


64.0 
60.6 
68.1 

70.5 
70.9 
68.3 
72. 3 
72.0 
76.0 
77.8 


3.0 
4.0 
3.9 
1.7 
3.3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 
2.0 
3.7 


32. 563 


833 
2,  -2:13 
6,184 
3,137 
1, 6.51 
6,118 
2,790 
4.643 
1.998 
2.965 


11 


$972, 72t;,  965 


32, 452 


35 
41 
42 
39 
41 
41 
43 
52 
39 
54 


.572. 864 

235. 725 

348.9.50 

443,  794 

338,670 

2, 189. 026 

1,315.204 

1,063.012 

&57. 238 

1. 553, 604 


8,918,087 


124, 9.50 
432,086 
74.5, 173 
470. 550 
329, 375 
810,000 
390,600 
.547, 432 
299,700 
357, 283 


4.  .507. 149 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  bureau  of  the  Census  ''County-  and  H^^^^^^ 
Educ^ition  and  Labor,  llonse  of  Reprosi>ntatives,  "Education  Coals  for  1%5    (Comnuttee  prmi),  i 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question  on  procedure? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  willing  to  help  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  managing  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  this  re- 
spect: We  have  discussed  the  formula. 
at  great  length  today,  and  the  points 
of  View  have  been  pretty  well  written 
into  the  Record.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

CXI 465 


Committee  on 
pp.  65-126. 

he  is  submitting  the  amendment,  be 
willing  to  make  it  the  pending  amend- 
ment for  action  tomorrow?  Sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments- and  if  we  make  this  the  pending 
amendment,  we  shall  have  a  better 
chance  of  at  least  pinpointing  and 
directing  debate  to  that  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  leave  the  legislative  situa- 
tion when  we  adjourn  tonight  one  in 
which  the  Senator's  formula  amendment 
would  be  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  say  yet 
that  it  would  be  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   I  do  not  wish  to  call  it  up  now. 


I  have  other  amendments  that  I  shall 
offer  first. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  ask  that  the 
Senator  call  it  up  now:  I  am  asking 
whether,    after   he    has   submitted    his 

other  amendments 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  intend  to  submit 
them  for  printing  tonight.  I  do  not 
wish  to  commit  myself  yet  as  to  which 
amendment  I  desire  to  call  up  first.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain, 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  wishes  to  do  as 
to  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  procedure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  desires  to  follow.  The 
Senator  knows  that  when  the  debate 
begins  tomorrow,  there  will  be  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  which  some 
amendment  will  have  to  be  offered.  I 
thought  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  record 
has  been  made  today  on  the  formula 
question,  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
the  Senator's  amendment  on  that  sub- 
ject the  first  amendment  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  shall  follow  whatever  pro- 
cedure the  Senator  from  Colorado  desires 
to  adopt.  .  ^     ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
because  I  believe  yom*  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Green,  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord her  statement  on  this  subject.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  legislation  is  sound 
public  policy,  but  also  discusses  some  of 
the  unsound  constitutional  issues  I  am 
sure  we  will  hear  about  from  time  to  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  bt  the  Honorable  Edfth  Green 
Before  the  Rules  Committee,  March  22, 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  what  educational  opportunities 
must  be  expanded  and  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
this  country  must  be  improved.  I  have  voted. 
I  believe,  for  almost  every  education  bill  that 
has  been  before  this  Congress  since  I've  been 
here — and  I  strongly  supported  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  general  aid  bill  which  did  pass  this 
House  a  few  years  ago. 

On  the  bin  that  Is  now  before  this  commit- 
tee I  have  some  of  the  same  reservations  that 
were  expressed  by  spokesmen  for  many  of  the 
organizations  that  opposed  the  legislation. 

I  believe  amendments  in  three  specific  areas 
would  greatly  strengthen  it.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  (1)  formula;  (2)  whether  this  leg- 
islation as  drafted  Is  soimd  public  policy,  and 
(3)  the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation. 
First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  the 
"Declaration  of  Policy"  as  foimd  on  page  70 
of  the  bill : 

"Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  of  low-Income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-Income  families  have  on  the  ability 
of  local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
(as  set  forth  in  this  title)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  concen- 
tration of  children  from  low-income  famUies 
to  expand  and  Improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means  (Including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  par- 
ticularly to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children." 
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Now  if  this  is  really  tlie  intent  to  provide 
better  educational  programs  for  the  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  who 
come  from  families  with  low  Incomes  (and 
in  this  bill  defined  as  families  with  less  than 
$2,000  income)  then  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  me  to  reconcile  the  results  produced  by 
this  formula. 

Let  me  take  a  few  examples.  Kentucky 
has  188.101  educationally  deprived  children 
as  defined  in  this  bill  as  coming  from  fam- 
ilies with  less  than  S2.000  income.  Louisiana 
has  Just  about  a  thousand  more — 189,996. 
And  yet  under  this  formula  Louisiana  gets 
$191  for  each  poor  child  and  Kentucky  gets 
5150.  And  the  total  for  Louisiana  Is  $37,904,- 
230  and  the  total  for  Kentucky  is  $28,215,150. 
Let  me  make  another  comparison  between 
New  York  and  California.  New  York  has  a 
total  of  213.201  poor  children  as  defined  In 
this  bill  and  gets  a  total  of  $91,893,253. 
California  has  14.000  more  poor  children 
than  New  York  or  a  total  of  227,007  and  yet 
gets  only  $73,145,300  or  approximately  $18 
million  less  than  New  York's  $91  million. 
May  I  also  point  out  that  as  far  as  effort  is 
concerned.  California  is  spending  more  per 
child  in  relation  to  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  State  than  is  New  York. 

Let  me  make  two  other  comparisons. 
The  State  of  Arkansas  has  139.702  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  as  defined  in  this 
bill  as  coming  from  families  with  less  than 
$2,000  income.  Michigan  has  131,794  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  And  yet  under 
this  formula  Michigan  gots  S226  for  each 
poor  child  and  Arkansas  gets  $151.  The  total 
for  Michigan  is  $32,729,320  and  the  total  for 
Arkansas  is  $21,905,002.  In  other  words. 
Arkansas  with  approximately  8,000  more  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  as  defined  In 
the  bill  would  get  $11.6  million  less. 

And  then  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let's  take 
the  two  extremes.  New  York  has  213.201  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  as  defined  in  the 
bill.  Mississippi  has  232.603  poor  children 
as  defined  In  this  bill.  And  yet  New  York 
receives  $91,893,253  imder  the  existing  for- 
mula and  Mississippi  receives  $28,028,704.  In 
actual  fact  this  legislation  would  provide 
only  $120  imder  this  formula  for  every  poor 
child  in  Mississippi  and  $353  for  every  poor 
child  in  New  York.  May  I  say  to  my  liberal 
friends  in  the  House  who  have  talked  so 
much  about  Inadequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  Mississippi,  that  I  find  this  kind 
of  solution  far  from  satisfactory  and  I  wonder 
if  we  are  really  as  concerned  about  providing 
adequate  educational  opportunities  for  these 
deprived  youngsters  in  those  areas  as  we 
pretend. 

At  the  session  this  morning  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  Congressman  Madden,  of  Indi- 
an.T.  talked  at  some  length  about  the  num- 
ber of  rejectees  under  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  he  took  Congressman  Goodell 
to  task  for  apparently  letting  the  States 
continue  to  have  the  kind  of  inadequate  edu- 
c'.tlonal  system  that  would  produce  such  a 
high  percentiige  of  young  men  rejected  by 
the  Selective  Service  because  they  could  not 
pass  the  mental  test.  May  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  in  this  bill  if  we  do  not  change  the 
formula  those  very  States  that  have  the 
highest  number  of  rejectees  will  be  the  very 
States  that  receive  the  smallest  amount  of 
money  per  poor  child  under  this  legislation. 
Now  I  know  that  It  has  been  said  that  it 
costs  m.ore  to  provide  education  in  New  York 
than  in  Mlssissipp!.  I  expect  that  there 
would  be  a  very  sizable  number  of  people 
In  Mississippi  if  they  had  the  same  per  capita 
income  as  the  people  in  New  York  who  would 
like  to  try  to  attract  the  best  teachers  with 
salaries  in  the  $7,000  or  58,000  bracket,  which 
is  the  average  In  New  York.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Chairman.  thU  argument  hardly  holds  be- 
cause the  cost  of  providing  education  In  New 
York  is  no  different  than  in  California  or 
Ohio  or  Illinois  or  even  Alaska  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  probably  the  highest  In  any 


of  the  50  States.  Yet  in  no  two  of  these 
States  do  we  have  a  formula  which  would 
provide  the  same  amount  of  money  for  each 
poor  child  as  defined. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  this  formula 
would  provide  the  greatest  percentage  In- 
crease In  the  budget  of  the  poor  States.  This 
hardly  seems  to  me  the  criteria  to  measure 
the  worth  or  the  results  that  wo  might  ex- 
pect from  this  bill.  But  rather  we  should 
ask  do  we  have  a  formula  which  Is  fair  and 
equitable  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  that 
would  actually  result  in  raising  the  standard 
of  educationally  deprived  children  who  come 
from  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  no  matter  what  State  they  may  re- 
side in. 

If  you  want  to  change  the  "Declaration  of 
Policy"  on  page  70  of  this  legislation  and 
say  that  those  States  that  are  spending  the 
most  already  on  education  will  get  the  most 
then  perhaps  this  formula  could  be  Justified. 

Now  assurance  has  been  given  to  me  that 
this  will  be  subject  to  review  and  change  in 
1  year.  If  I  were  not  aware  of  the  efforts 
through  the  last  several  years  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  to  change 
the  formula  for  Federal  impact  legislation.  I 
would  be  more  impressed.  But  once  a  for- 
mula Is  frozen  Into  a  bill,  the  tendency  is  to 
examine  not  the  equity  on  a  nationwide  basis 
but  rather  how  many  dollars  would  "my  dis- 
trict" or  "my  State"  gain  or  lose.  And  If  the 
administration  has  sent  this  bill  up  with  a 
formvila  based  on  75  percent  instead  of  50 
percent  of  what  each  State  spends  then  all 
other  formulas  would  be  compared  to  actual 
dollars  each  State  or  congressional  district 
would  get  under  the  75-percent  formula.  I 
suggest  that  the  time  to  change  the  formula 
is  now.  if  we  are  really  anxious  to  Improve 
education  programs  for  poor  children. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  other  examples  at 
the  county  level.  In  Dallas  County,  Ala., 
where  Selma  is  located,  we  have  about  5.259 
poor  children  as  defined  in  this  bill.  And 
Monroe  County  in  New  York  has  4.684 — ap- 
proximately the  same  number.  Now  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  heard  much  about  Selma. 
Ala.,  and  the  urgent  needs  in  that  area.  And 
yet  we  have  designed  a  formula  in  the  bill 
which  would  provide  a  total  of  $736,260  for 
Dallas  County  in  Alabama  and  $1,925,708  for 
Monroe  County  in  New  York  when  both  of 
the  counties  have  almost  the  same  number  of 
children.    Is  this  justice? 

Let  me  take  two  other  counties.  Sun- 
flower County  in  Mississippi  has  6,184  poor 
children  (as  defined  in  this  bill)  and  under 
this  formula  they  would  receive  $745,173. 
Westchester  County  In  New  York  with  a 
much  higher  per  capita  income  has  6.210 
poor  children  (as  defined  In  this  bill) — ap- 
proximately the  same  number  as  In  Sun- 
flower County.  Miss.  And  yet  Westchester 
County.  N.Y..  would  get  $2,i89.026  as  com- 
pared with  $745,173  for  Sunflower  County. 
Miss.  If  I  may  be  permitted.  Congres.sman 
CoLMER.  I  can  only  suggest  that  apparently 
the  drafters  of  this  legislation  were  saying 
that  the  educational  needs  and  programs 
In  Westchester  and  Monroe  Counties  in  New 
York  were  much  greater — 2' 2  to  3  times  as 
great — as  In  Sunflower  County,  Miss.,  and  in 
Dallas  County.  Ala. 

May  I  turn  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  sec- 
ond point — Is  this  legislation  as  drafted 
sound  public  policy. 

May  I  first  quote  from  a  statement  which 
was  made  to  the  subcommittee  by  Dr.  Philip 
A.  Johnson,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Relations.  National 
Lutheran  Council : 

"Study  groups  in  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  have  pointed  to  the  danger  of  a 
rapid  proliferation  of  'institutionalized  cree- 
dal  rivalries'  if  there  is  to  be  suflScient  sup- 
port for  nonpublic  education  at  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  as  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools  economically  feas- 
ible   for    many    groups.     There    are    indeed 


signs  that  the  ntunber  of  such  schools  ai. 
ready  is  growing  at  an  accelerated  rate,  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  many  religious  and 
other  private  groups.  Obviously  such  a  de- 
velopment poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
quality  of  public  education  in  a  community 
where  public  schools  would  have  many  rivals 
The  already  fragile  civic  unity  which  is 
found  in  many  communities  across  the  land 
would  be  subjected  to  further  strain. 

"It  would  be  Ironic  If  a  laudable  concern 
for  Improving  the  quality  of  education 
should,  by  stretching  the  public  benefit 
theory  to  the  limit,  lead  to  the  erosion  of  the 
public  school  system." 

His  views  reflect  some  of  my  own  deep 
concerns  about  this  legislation  in  titles  I 
and  III.  In  the  report  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  pages  6  and  7  on  which  we  find 
the  list  of  all — or  at  least  some — of  the  pcjs- 
slble  programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children.  These  include  teaching  per- 
sonnel  to  reduce  class  size,  all  kinds  cl 
programs,  equipment,  and  the  bill  itself 
calls  for  the  construction  of  facilities.  On 
page  7  the  report  says  that  no  provision 
of  the  bill  authorizes  any  grant  for  provid- 
ing "HJny  service  to  a  private  Institution. 
This.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  as  a  half 
truth,  because  this  bill  does  authorize  funds 
and  I  have  read  the  large  print  and  the  fine 
print  and  I  find  no  limitation  against  mak- 
ing any  or  all  of  the  programs  and  services 
and  projects  available  both  in  public  and 
private  schools.  This  is  not  a  shared-time 
bill  (as  has  been  represented)  where  the 
funds  be  spent  exclusively  in  pul)llc  schools 
and  be  made  available  to  children  in  the 
private  schools  but  rather  this  is  a  shared- 
services  program  and  the  services  would  be 
made  available  in  either  the  private  or  the 
public  school.  The  only  limitation  is  that 
the  application  or  plan  will  be  submitted  by 
the  local  educational  agency  and  approved 
by  the  State  agency  and  the  public  agency 
will  control  the  funds  and  retain  title  to  the 
property.  I  can  retain  "title"  to  a  home  or 
building  and  lease  it  for  $1  a  year.  Or  I  can 
retain  title  to  funds  and  still  spend  them  fcr 
a  variety  of  programs. 

In  section  205  are  spelled  out  the  criteria 
to  be  used  in  approving  a  basic  grant  or  in- 
centive grant.  Paragraph  2  makes  it  manda- 
tory for  the  local  educational  agency  to  pro- 
vide special  educational  services  and  ar- 
rangements for  children  In  all  private 
schools. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  If  the  local  education  agency 
does  not  meet  this  criteria  then  that  local 
school  district  would  not  be  eligible  for  one 
dime  for  either  private  or  public  schools. 

Every  service  mentioned  on  page  6  of  the 
report — in  my  Judgment — could  be  provided 
in  the  public  or  in  the  private  school  in 
those  areas  where  there  is  a  high  concen- 
tration of  children  from  low  Income  families. 

As  I  see  it — this  might  lead  to  a  great 
proliferation  of  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Is  this  sound  public  policy? 

Let  me  give  an  example.  In  Portland  we 
have  the  Christian  Freedom  Center — closely 
allied  with  Billie  James  Hargls.  We  also 
have  our  own  John  Birch  Societies.  As  I 
read  this  legislation  an  elementary  school 
set  up  by  the  Christian  Freedom  Center  op- 
erated by  the  Reverend  Walter  Huss  In  Port- 
land, or  one  set  up  in  Oklahoma  by  Billie 
James  Hargls — or  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  set  up  by  Harding  College  in 
Searcy.  Ark.,  woxild  be  Just  as  eligible  for 
programs,  services  and  projects  as  any  school 
that  had  high  academic  standards  and  op- 
erated by  the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans  or  the 
Seventh-day  Adventlsts — the  three  groups 
having  at  present  the  largest  number  of  pri- 
vate schools. 

May   I  read,  Mr.  Chairman,   section  605: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
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Jmended  by  this  Act.  for  religious  worship 


or  instruction." 

May  I  point  out  it  does  not  say  that  this 
leeislation  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  construction  of  facilities  where  religious 
worship  or  instruction  might  take  place. 

As  I  see  it,  also,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  would  prevent  any  religious  de- 
nomination from  using  its  Sunday  educa- 
tional classrooms  on  Monday.  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday  for  pro- 
erams  projects,  and  services  if  they  were  in 
areas  where  there  is  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low-income  families  if  the 
local  educational  agency  approved. 

And  I  do  not  see  how  the  local  educational 
agency  could  discriminate  in  favor  of  one 
private  school  and  against  another. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  do  not  eliminate  con- 
troversy taut  what  we  do  accomplish  perhaps 
is  to  shift  this  controversy  from  the  Congress 
to  the  local  community.  This  may  have  a 
very  divisive,  a  very  disruptive  effect  in  a 
community  and  actually  harm  local  educa- 
tiotial  efforts. 

Since  there  is  no  limitation  in  this  bill  on 
which  services  may  be  provided  and  where, 
there  will  be  no  limitation  on  the  pressures 
placed  on  the  local  school  boards.  And  as  a 
result  of  our  action,  school  board  members 
may  be  appointed  or  elected  on  the  sole 
basis  of  their  religious  affiliation  and  beliefs. 
This  could  set  the  ecumenical  movement 
back  30  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  two  other 
minor  points  if  I  may.  On  page  77  there 
is  a  section  entitled  "Special  Incentive 
Grants '  which  can  be  described  in  no  other 
way  than  an  open -end  appropriation.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  have  been 
no  estimates  presented  to  the  committee  on 
the  possible  cost  and  it  might  run  up  to  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  a  year. 

I  have  always  defended  Federal  aid  and 
have  actually  felt  that  we  have  not  had  Fed- 
eral control.  But  may  I  point  to  the  text- 
book part  of  the  bill  under  title  II  which 
says  in  effect  that  if  the  SUte  cannot  give 
textbooks  to  students  in  private  schools  be- 
cause of  State  laws  or  a  State  constitution 
then  this  legislation  allows  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  bypass  the  local  educational 
agency  and  do  it  directly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  should  be  avoided  in  any  future 
legislation  because  I  would  look  at  this  as 
Federal  control.  And  perhaps  we  started  this 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  when 
we  allowed  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  bypass  the  local  agency  and  give  tests  In 
the  private  schools  under  the  guidance  and 
counseling  section  of  the  bill. 

May  I  turn  now  to  my  third  point — con- 
stitutionality. The  very  immensity  of  the 
innovations  possible  under  this  bill  makes 
all  the  more  difficult  and  impossible  the  task 
and  responsibility  for  me  (and  others.  I  be- 
lieve) to  decide  whether  this  bill  is  consti- 
tutional or  as  the  distinguished  lawyer  from 
New  York.  Congressman  Scheuer  said: 

"The  infinite  variety  of  the  innovations 
possible  under  this  bill  makes  it  difficult  for 
Congressmen  to  foresee  all  these  possibilities 
and  to  guard  against  programs  which  might 
be  conducted  in  an  unconstitutional  man- 
ner." Congressman  Scheuer  continued:  "I 
voted  for  this  bill  in  committee  and  I  believe 
It  to  be  constitutional.  However.  I  share 
with  several  committee  members,  as  well  as 
with  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  a  real  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  the  bill  may  be 
administered  in  an  unconstitutional  fashion 
in  some  local  programs." 

Therefore,  at  a  minimum.  I  hope  a  Judi- 
cial review  section  will  be  added  to  the  bill. 
I  wanted  a  Judicial  review  section  in  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  I  know 
time  honored  arguments  that  the  Congress 
has  Its  own  responsibility  to  determine  the 
constitutionality.     But  because  of  the  "In- 


finite variety  of  Irmovatlons"  and  the  broad 
leeway  we  give  to  local  educational  agencies 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  add  this 
provision. 

I  do  not  want  a  judicial  review  which 
would  allow  suits  by  every  crackpot  in  the 
country.  Neither  do  I  want  suits  which 
would  bring  about  endless  litigation. 

But  unless  we  add  a  Judicial  review  sec- 
tion there  may  be  no  way  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality in  the  courts.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  would  add  a  severability 
clause  that  in  the  event  one  section  is  de- 
clared invalid,  other  sections  of  the  bill 
would  remain  operative. 

Let  rhe  quote  from  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Justice  Department  and  HEW 
when  we  were  considering  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act.    In  it  they  said: 

"It  should  therefore  be  emphasized  that 
the  questions  discussed  in  this  memoran- 
dum are  probably  not  open  for  Judicial  de- 
termination, unless  adequate  special  statu- 
tory provisions  are  enacted  to  authorize 
Judicial  review. 

"The  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  court  test 
of  legislation  in  this  area  impose  a  solemn 
responsibility  upon  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  be  especially  conscientious  in 
studying  the  Constitution  and  relevant  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  so  that  any  enactment 
will     scrupulously     observe     constitutional 

limitations."  <,,♦,„„    Ant 

In    the    Higher    Education    Facilities    Act 
the  Justice  Department  approved  and  drew 
UP    a    Judicial    review    section    allowing    an 
institution  of  higher  education  to  bring  suit^ 
Let  me  quote  from  their  memorandum  of 

June  7.  1963:  ^   , 

"Despite    these    decisions,    some    scholars 
feel  that  the  rule  denying  standing  in  the 
Federal  courts  to  a  Federal  taxpayer  to  attack 
the  validity  of  a  Federal  expenditure  may  be 
argued  to  be  merely  a  rule  of  procedure— not 
intended  to  rest  on  constitutional  grounds, 
and  that  if  Congress  authorized  a  taxpayer 
to  raise  a  constitutional  issue  respecting  a 
Federal  statute  of   this   Importance   in   the 
Federal  courts,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
the  Federal  courts  would  take  Jurisdiction 
and  decide  the  matter  on  the  nierits     Even 
if  there  is  anv  likelihood  that  this  view  will 
ultimately  be  adopted,  It  seems  to  us  that 
as   a  matter  of   policy   the   public   interest 
would  be  better  served  by  not  granting  tax- 
payers the  right  to  sue  in  this  kind  of  case. 
Not  only  would  the  Federal  courts  soon  be 
boeged  down  by  such  litigation,  but  a  pro- 
vision  of  this  kind  'with  its  attendant  in- 
conveniences'   (cf.   Frothingham   v.   Mellon, 
supra    262   U.S.   at  487)    would   establish   a 
harmful  precedent  and  open  the  dam  to  a 
flood  of  similar  enactments  respecting  many 
other   related    fields— foreign    aid,   veterans 
benefits,  and  numerous  aid  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, which  could  for   years  hold  up  the 
operation   of   such    programs." 

But  more  important  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  continued: 

'"'No  doubt,  considerations  of  this  kind 
prompted  the  committee  considering  the 
pending  legislation  during  executive  session 
to  eliminate  the  provision  for  suit  by  tax- 
payers such  as  was  originaUy  embodied  In 
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'"The  Judicial  review  authority  granted  to 
institutions  under  the  proposed  amendment 
to  H  R  6143.  however,  stands  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  and  in  my  opinion,  would 
probably  survive  constitutional  attack.  The 
key    section    of    this    proposal    provides    as 

°"°Any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  or  may  be  prejudiced  by  the  order 
of  the  Commissioner  making  such  a  loan 
In  a  particular  year  to  another  Institution 
of  higher  education,  or  such  a  grant  In  such 
year  to  another  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  same  State,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  making  of  such  loan  or  grant  serves 


to  reduce  the  amovrnt  of  funds  available 
for  loans  or  grants  in  such  year  to  the  in- 
stitution which  if  or  may  be  prejudiced,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  for  declaratory  relief  to 
determine  whether  the  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner extending  the  loan  or  grant  to  such 
other  institution  is  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

St£Lt6S  * 

"Uniike  the  interest  of  a  taxpayer  in  the 
US    Treasury  which  Is  'too  Indeterminate, 
remote,  uncertain,  and  indirect  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  an  appeal  to  the  preventive  powers 
of  the  Coiu-t  over  their  manner  of  expendi- 
tures'   (Cf    Dor  emus  v.  Board  of  Education, 
supra,  342  U.S.  at  433).  the  Interest  of  an 
Institution  given  standing  to  sue  under  the 
above  provision  is  direct,  concrete,  and  sub- 
stantial.   It  is  contemplated  that  under  this 
act  Federal  grants-in-aid  would  be  allotted 
in  specified,  limited  amounts  under  a  for- 
mula basis  to  each  State  yearly  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  eligible  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State.     If  a  Federal  court 
should  find  that  certain  Institutions  were 
dlsquali^ed   by  the   first  amendment  from 
receiving  this  aid,  allotments  to  eligible  in- 
stitutions   would    be     correspondingly     in- 
creased.    This   potential   additional   benefit 
or  gain  by  some  Institutions   arising  from 
the  denial  of  allotments  to  others  held  to  be 
barred  by  the   first   amendment  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal  aid  programs  for 
higher  education.  Is  substantial  and  Imme- 
diate enough  to  meet  the  test  laid  down  in 
Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  supra,  and  related 

C3.S6S 

"The  interest  of  the  prejudiced  Institution 
in  these  Federal  funds  Is  something  more 
than  a  general  interest  in  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  Its  suit  would  be  unlike 
the  situation  In  Frothingham  v.  Mellon 
where  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  was  deemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  public,  not  private  concern,  and 
where  the  taxpayer's  Interest  was  negligible 
at  most.  Here  the  aggrieved  Institution 
would  have  the  requisite  financial  Interest 
m  the  outcome  of  the  suit.  Here,  the 
amount  available  to  each  Institution  from 
a  common  fund  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  use  within  a  State,  would 
be  an  Interest  personal  to  each  institution 
which  is  qualified  by  law  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  aid  program.  Such  a  claim  for  re- 
lief Is  of  the  character  which  may  constitu- 
tionally be  the  subject  of  adjudication  by 
the  Federal  courts." 

In  this  legislation  I  am  also  confident  a 
similar    Judicial    review    section    could    be 

added. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sa\ 
that  I  believe  a  judicial  review  section  has 
the  highest  priority.  I  realize  that  a  change 
In  formula  Is  probably  hopeless  but  I  think 
that  a  change  is  needed  and  would  strength- 
en the  legislation.  And  finally,  that  very 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  by  this 
Congress  to  whether  or  not  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently drafted  Is  sound  public  policy. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  In  their  statement  to  the  committee 
gave  this  warning:  "We  have  been  concerned 
that  Federal  assistance  through  nonpublic 
schools  could— while  rescuing  Individual 
children— tend  toward  weakening  the  public 

school  system."  ♦K«.oi» 

Another  witness  put  It  In  about  these 
words-  "If  we  have  a  proliferation  of  private 
schools  the  public  schools  may  be  aban- 
doned to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  to 
the  children  of  nonwhlte  minority  groups." 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
several  other  things  bothered  me  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  We  were 
told  that  the  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  educationally  deprived 
children.  Title  II  contains  the  library 
resources  provision.     It  provides   S500 
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million  for  additional  aid  to  install  li- 
braries in  the  school  systems.  However, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that  this 
amount  should  be  concentrated  in  areas 
where  there  are  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  children. 

I  offered  an  amendment  hi  committee 
to  correct  this  defect.  I  did  not  press  it 
too  hard,  because  it  was  obvious  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  would  not  ac- 
cept any  amendment  at  that  place.  So 
I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
printing,  because  I  believe  the  bill  shows 
very  clearly  that  title  II  is  designed  to  be 
Jieneral  in  nature.  The  bill  does  not 
even  conform  to  the  recommendations  of 
Dr.  Plemming.  of  the  National  Council 
on  Religion,  who  spoke  about  the  con- 
stitutional issue  involved  with  respect  to 
library  aid.  I  think  the  amendment 
points  up  specific  examples  of  some  of 
the  other  problems  that  will  be  discussed 
as  we  continue  the  debate  on  the  educa- 
tion bill. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
one  thing  that  has  concerned  several  of 
us  in  the  discussion  on  the  bill — and  we 
have  talked  with  many  witnesses  about 
it — is  whether  or  not  State  agencies  will 
have  the  right  to  approve  the  locations 
of  the  supplemental  educational  centers 
that  are  provided  for  in  title  III.  I  have 
drafted  an  amendment  which  would  ac- 
complish this  piu-pose.  and  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  for  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
similarly,  with  respect  to  supplemental 
sei*vices.  under  title  III,  I  had  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  committee  an 
amendment  which  would  require  sup- 
plemental services  to  be  provided  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
educationally  and  economically  deprived 
children.  This  amendment,  also,  was 
rejected  in  committee.  I  now  send  it  to 
the  desk  for  printing  and  ask  that  it  He 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
I  now  come  to  the  last  amendment  which 
I  shall  submit  for  printing.  It  deals 
with  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  seeking  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  church-supE>orted 
institutions. 

It  involves  a  constitutional  issue  which 
has  been  skirted,  and  on  which  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  testimony.  There  is 
no  provision  in  this  bill  for  judicial  re- 
view of  suits  brought  by  individuals. 
There  is  very  little  provision  for  judi- 
cial review  of  any  kind  in  the  bill,  to  be 
truthful. 

I  believe  that  some  other  Senator  will 
offer  an  amendment  along  this  line. 
Hov^'ever,  one  of  the  things  that  bothered 
all  of  us  was  the  fact  that  section  605, 
which  purports  to  take  away  from  the 
bill  the  possibility  of  using  funds  for  fa- 
cilities which  would  involve  religious  in- 


struction does  not  prohibit  aid  to  a  sec- 
tarian institution  which  is  teaching  re- 
ligion or  teaching  religious  teachers. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  put  this 
prohibition  in  the  Higher  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
would  conform  the  language  of  section 
605  to  the  language  in  the  Higher  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963. 

I  send  this  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
printing  at  this  time. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
I  have  been  and  shall  continue  to  be 
mindful  of  the  educational  needs  of  this 
country.  I  have  been  active  on  this 
subject  in  my  State.  I  have  supported 
the  tr.x  credit  program  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl  to  have  this  accomplished.  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  work  with  him  on 
the  same  situation  this  year. 

There  was  testimony  during  the 
process  of  this  hearing  that  perhaps  the 
entire  proposal  of  Federal  aid  to  needy 
school  districts  could  best  be  accom- 
plished by  having  a  Federal  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  the  property  tax  which 
each  property  owner  paj's  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  local  school.  This  pro- 
posal was  put  forward  by  Dr.  Roger 
Fi'eeman.  who  is  a  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revo- 
lution, and  Peace,  at  Stanford  University 
in  California.  His  statement  is  found 
in  volume  5,  at  page  2757. 

Mr.  Freeman  points  out  very  clearly 
in  this  testimony  that  he  is  not  sure 
that  general  aid  is — in  fact,  he  is  rather 
sure  it  is  not — needed  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  same  gen- 
eral aid  need  was  stated  before  there  was 
evidence  brought  up  that  the  local  dis- 
tricts could  not  possibly  finance  the 
needed  expansion  of  schoolrooms  and 
facilities.  However,  they  did  it,  and  did 
much  more,  without  too  many  problems. 
I  am  sure  they  had  problems  and  needs 
and  still  do. 

In  my  opinion,  these  needs  should  be 
and  could  be,  pinpointed.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  proposal  that  we  made  cannot  be 
offered,  as  I  uiiderstand  it,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  for  the  specific  reason 
that  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
tax  bill  originating  in  the  Senate.  So 
it  cannot  be  offered  at  all.  Second.  I 
should  say  that  it  came  at  such  a  late 
date  that  we  did  not  have  time  to  analyze 
its  effects  thoroughly.  The  procedure, 
however,  should  be  considered.  The  pro- 
cedure is  to  provide  additional  income  in 
those  districts  so  that,  where  they  need 
it,  the  local  school  districts  could  raise 
the  building  levy  to  pick  up  this  addi- 
tional income  and  help  out  the  revenues 
of  their  own  schools. 

According  to  the  figures  that  were 
generated  and  placed  in  this  statement, 
this  would  provide  approximately  $3 
billion  of  additional  revenue  for  local 
school  purposes,  if  it  were  put  into  effect, 
as  opposed  to  the  $1  billion  contained  in 
title  I  of  the  bill. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  it  is 
important.    It    is    something    that    we 


ought  to  think  about.  It  is  something 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  start  working 
on  as  a  method  by  which  we  might  raise 
additional  funds  without  having  the  re- 
ligious constitutional  issue  injected  into 
a  Federal  aid  bill.     \ 

As  I  said,  I  have  been  a  supporter  of 
the  educational  system.  I  have  done 
work  on  this  matter  at  the  State  level,  i 
have  been  introducing  educational  bills 
since  I  first  arrived  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  strikes  me  that  this  bill  would  not 
do  what  it  is  intended  to  do. 

Madam  President,  in  all  humility,  I 
think  it  is  vital  to  change  this  formula 
now.  The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I 
know  that  the  minute  a  State  gets  into 
a  position  where  it  has  a  certain  amount 
of  money  coming  from  an  existing  pro- 
gram and  it  tries  to  change  that 
program  so  that  it  will  get  less,  it  is 
far  more  difficult  than  trying  to  find  a 
needle  in  a  haystack.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible. Everyone  comes  in — a  series 
of  pressure  groups.  They  say,  "You 
cannot  do  that  to  us.  Our  school 
budgets  have  been  based  on  the  amount 
of  money  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  give."  The  theory  which  has 
been  expounded  so  often  here  today  is 
that  we  can  go  ahead,  put  this  formula 
in,  and  then  change  it.  That  simply 
does  not  work.  We  must  either  do  it 
this  time  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
it  at  all. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  reply  in  detail  to 
the  able  address  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado.  That  has  been  done  al- 
ready far  better  than  I  could  do  it,  by 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  His  brilliant  defense  of 
the  bill  and  of  the  formula  was  supple- 
mented by  an  extraordinarily  able  and 
well  marshaled  defense  of  the  formula 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  The  two  Senators,  in 
my  opinion,  pretty  well  demolished  the 
position  taken  by  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  shall  confine  my  support  of  this  bill 
to  a  discussion  of  the  basic  philosophical 
concepts  which  resulted  in  its  being 
written  and  submitted  to  Congress. 

EDUCATIONAL    .^ND    THE    PROMISE    OF    AMERICAN 
LIFE 
THE    EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEM 

H.R.  2362,  the  ElementaiT  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Act  of  1965,  is  addressed 
to  America's  most  grievous  social  failure. 
For  generations,  education  has  been  the 
vehicle  by  which  Americans  of  humble 
origin  have  emerged  into  productive 
and  prosperous  adulthood.  But  now. 
in  1965,  a  congeries  of  circumstances  in 
operation  for  several  decades  has  com- 
bined to  make  of  too  many  of  our 
schools  a  training  camp  for  idleness  and 
discontent  rather  than  a  preparation 
for  the  promise  of  American  life. 

In  brief,  the  worst  schools  are  located 
in  areas  most  desperately  in  need  of  the 
very  best.  Modern  life,  both  urban  and 
rural,  tends  to  bring  together,  in  con- 
centration, people  of  the  same  economic 
class.    And  the  public  services  our  so- 
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r\Ptv  provides  tend  to  reflect  the  quality 
nf  the  areas  in  which  they  are  provided. 
The  worst  slums,  both  urban  and  rural, 
and  the  worst  schools  thus  coexist  in  a 
nartnership  of  privation  and  despair. 

This  creates  the  cruel  circumstance 
that  President  Johnson  described  in  his 
education  message  in  which  ignorance 
breeds  poverty  and  poverty  all  too  often 
breeds  ignorance  in  the  next  generation. 
We  might  call  it  the  life  cycle  of  despair. 

H.R.  2362  seeks  to  break  this  vicious 
cvcle  by  an  attack  on  ignorance.  It  is 
an  imaginative  attack  and  it  is  an 
ambitious  one. 

The  Congress  has  been  trying  for  many 
years  to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
financial  help  of  sufficient  scale  to  hard- 
pressed  local  school  districts  so  that  an 
education  of  respectably  minimal  qual- 
ity can  be  assured  for  all  American  chil- 
dren. Our  failures  to  do  so  have  been 
chronicled  by  Robert  Bendiner  in  his 
book  "Obstacle  Course  on  Capitol  Hill" — 
which  points  out  the  difficulties  which 
the  passage  of  an  education  bill  present 
to  our  legislative  body. 

THE  'PHILOSOPHY    OF   THE   BILL 

Now  we  have  a  bill  that  deserves  to 
traverse  the  obstacle  course.  This  bill 
is  the  product  of  our  experience  with 
earlier  proposals.  If  it  does  less  than 
some  of  us  might  like,  and  it  does,  one 
cannot  argue  that  it  does  more  than  we 
can  afford. 

H.R.  2362  seeks  to  confront  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory-  It  seeks  to  deal, 
not  with  the  sterile  controversies  of  the 
past,  but  with  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  present.  The  bill  before  us  has  been 
relieved,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
PuLBRiGHT]  has  Called  the  political  bur- 
den of  extraneous  controversial  issues. 

H.R.  2362  is  based  on  the  explicit  as- 
sumption that  the  presence  in  any  school 
district  of  large  numbers  of  children 
from  low-income  families  poses  educa- 
tional problems  that  require  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  solve  and  that 
such  assistance  should  help,  in  part  at 
least,  all  children,  whether  in  public  or 
private  school. 

The  validity  of  this  assumption  was 
attested  to  by  the  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses, representative  of  nearly  every 
major  organization  with  educational 
concerns,  who  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

There  were  comprehensive  and  exten- 
sive hearings,  in  depth,  oi.  this  bill. 
Nothing  could  be  less  accurate  than  to 
say  that  this  bill  was  railroaded  through, 
without  adequate  consideration,  under 
executive  pressure  not  to  cross  a  "t"  or 
dot  an  "i,"  but  to  pass  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  This  bill  represents  the 
considered  judgment  of  16  members  of 
the  committee.  All  16  agreed  that  the 
bill  should  be  reported  by  the  committee. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  my  listeners  that 
when  we  get  16  Senators  to  agree  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  the  floor,  we  do  not  have 
a  bill  that  has  been  railroaded  through 
on  short  notice,  without  adequate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  made  that  point.  It  is  really  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  "railroading"  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill.  We  know  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  We  know 
what  the  unanimous  vote  to  report  the 
bill  out  of  committee  really  meant.  They 
thought  it  was  a  good  enough  bill  to 
vote  for  if  they  could  not  get  it  amended. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  hopes  that  they 
will  vote  for  it  if  it  is  not  amended. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Or  almost  all  of  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remind  the  chair- 
man that  when  the  bill  came  out  of  com- 
mittee, I  reserved  all  rights,  including 
the  right  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  point 
that  out.  As  I  interpreted  the  vote  to 
send  H.R.  2362  to  the  floor,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thought  it  was 
good  enough  to  get  to  the  floor.  They 
did  say  they  reserved  certain  rights  to 
offer  amendments  or  to  try  to  have  it 
amended.  My  friend  from  Colorado 
said  that  it  included  his  right  to  vote 
against  the  bill.    He  has  that  right. 

What  I  am  pleading  for,  in  case  he 
does  not  succeed  in  having  the  bill 
amended,  is  that  he  could  still  vote  to 
send  it  to  the  President,  just  as  he  voted 
to  report  it  to  the  Senate.  I  want  only 
to  tell  the  Senator  how  proud  I  am  of 
the  cooperation  I  have  received,  from 
both  sides  of  the  table,  which  has  re- 
suited  in  having  this  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent.  That 
means  something.  We  did  not  vote  in 
a  vacuum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  continue,  most  of 
that  testimony  was  overwhelmingly  fav- 
orable, a  small  portion  v.'as  critical  in 
part,  and  there  was  very  little  testimony 
in  outright  opposition  to  the  principle 
embodied  in  this  bill. 

THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

It  is  true  that  the  bUl  is  objected  to 
by  those  who  have  created  the  fiction 
that  any  assistance  to  a  pupil  in  a  private 
school  is  an  attack  on  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  because 
it  makes  attendance  at  the  private  school 
more  attractive.  But  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  this  position  is  built  upon 
a  fiction.  It  finds  no  support  in  our 
tradition,  in  the  history  of  public  educa- 
tion, in  the  record  of  the  Congress,  nor 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  GI  bill  of  rights,  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  are  all  testimony  to  this. 

I  quite  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  nonpubhc  schools  have  no  right  to 
public  funds.  H.R.  2362  does  not  seek 
to  establish  any  such  right.  The  ques- 
tion posed  by  this  bill  is  one  of  wise 
public  policy,  not  of  constitutional  right. 

We  are  faced  with  the  very  concrete 
fact  that  almost  6  million  American 
schoolchildren— or  1  in  every  7— are  edu- 
cated in  nonpublic  schools.  In  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  proportion  is 
much  higher,  nearly  1  in  4,  with  630.000 
pupils  in  private  schools. 


H.R.  2362  simply  asserts  the  pragmat- 
ic recognition  that  the  education  of  so 
substantial  a  proportion  of  our  children 
is  a  public  concern.  If  the  private 
schools  were  to  be  closed  there  would 
be  utter  chaos  in  public  education.  The 
public  interest  is  served  by  the  assistance 
that  public  funds  can  provide  in  keeping 
alive  and  raising  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  nonpublic  schools'.  And  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  protected  by  the  erection 
of  safeguards  to  insure  that  all  of  the 
educational  programs  authorized  by  this 
legislation  are  publicly  controlled,  pub- 
licly sponsored,  and  publicly  adminis- 
tered. 

THE    BASIS    rOR    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

But  much  more  fundamental  to  this 
bill  is  the  basic  formula  on  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  apportioned.  This 
formula  embodies  the  frank  recognition 
that  help  should  be  scaled  to  the  poverty 
level  of  each  community. 

This  is  a  new  conbept.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, it  is  an  imaginative  concept,  and  it 
makes  of  this  bill  an  integral  part,  in- 
deed an  essential  part,  o^  the  national 
war  on  poverty. 

Under  title  I  of  this  bill,  for  example, 
more  than  $124  million  of  the  $1,060  mil- 
lion of  public  expenditures  it  calls  for 
would  go  to  the  coimties  of  Appalachia, 
including  those  in  my  own  State.  In 
other  words  8.5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  would  receive  nearly  12  per- 
cent of  the  assistance  it  provides.  And 
can  anyone  doubt  that  the  national  in- 
terest will  be  served  by  this  emphasis  on 
our  most  impoverished  areas? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FINDING  MONEY   FOR 
EDUCATION 

The   great  economic   anachronism  of  our 

time — ■ 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  Febru- 
ary— 

is  that  economic  growth  gives  the  Federal 
Government  the  revenue  while,  along  with 
population  increase,  it  gives  the  States  and 
especially  the  cities  the  problems. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
field  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  the  next  5  years  4  million 
more  students  will  be  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  They  will  re- 
quire 400,000  new  classrooms,  while  even 
now  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
our  classrooms  are  over  30  years  old. 

Yet.  the  1963  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  pointed  out  that  about  94  per- 
cent of  taxes  on  personal  and  corporate 
income — the  tax  sources  that  are  most 
productive  in  an  affluent  society — is  paid 
to  the  Natidnal  Government. 

While  corporate  profits  and  the  earn- 
ings of  employees  account  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  national  income,  these 
tax  sources  are  scarcely  open  to  school 
authorities  because  of  the  structure  of 
the  American  tax  system. 

Our  modern  industrial  economy  pro- 
duces wealth  in  forms  which  the  Federal 
Grovemment  taxes.  Local — and  State — 
taxes  are  raised  from  sources  which  may 
all  too  often  be  imrelated  to  wealth  or 
expansion.  Frequently  the  imposition 
of  taxes  on  these  sources  may  even  de- 
crease wealth  and  retard  expansion. 
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The  clear  result  is  that  State  and  local 
educational  effort,  our  most  important 
public  responsibility,  is  effectively  de- 
prived of  access  to  the  wealth  by  which 
that  responsibility  can  be  discharged. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
eliminate  this  great  economic  anachro- 
nism. If  the  wealth  that  derives  from 
economic  growth  cannot  be  marshaled  in 
support  of  education,  then,  in  spite  of 
the  most  earnest  efforts,  our  educational 
system,  which  should  spearhead  social 
progress,  will  lag  behind  and  that  lag 
will  aggravate  all  our  other  social  prob- 
lems. 

Rising  costs,  increasing  responsibilities 
and  declining  sources  of  revenue — this  is 
the  lot  of  our  local  school  districts  whose 
tax  revenues  are  closely  tied  to  property 
values. 

THE    URBAN    EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEM 

In  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  nearly  85  percent  of  the  money 
raised  locally  in  support  of  the  school 
system  comes  from  a  real  estate  tax. 
The  city  provides  65  percent  of  the  total 
school  budget.  The  State  provides 
nearly  an  additional  third,  while  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  only  2.5 
percent. 

At  the  same  time,  a  recently  published 
study  of  urban  school  districts  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  highly  respected  Fels 
Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
cluded that — 

Disproportionately  large  numbers  of  urban 
public  school  pupils  have  special  needs  pro- 
duced by  the  negative,  progressive  eflfects  of 
social  and  economic  deprivation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  iinish  the  quotation  I  shall  then  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

The  quotation  continues : 

These  special  needs  require  new  and  ex- 
panded educational  programs  and  services 
to  enable  pupils  so  disadvantaged  to  achieve 
adequate  educational  development. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  J 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hesftate  to  interrupt 
the  Senator.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  continuity  of  his  speech,  but 
I  should  like  to  offer  my  interpretation 
as  a  supplement  to  the  point  he  has  just 
made — and  I  am  so  glad  that  he  made 
it — because  it  adds  to  the  vital  statistics 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  placed  in  the  Record 
this  afternoon,  in  the  brilliant  speech  he 
made,  which  I  said  at  the  time  in  my 
judgment  devastates  the  case  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  formula  in  this  bill. 

The  Senator  has  just  pointed  out  the 
large  contributions  which  property  own- 
ers in  Philadelphia  must  make  to  support 
their  schools;  and  yet  they  receive  only 
a  2. 5 -percent  contribution  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

That  is  the  burden  of  my  answer  to 
the  opponents  of  the  formula,  that  al- 
though the  so-called  richer  States  such 
as  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois,  will  receive  more  dollars  under 
the  bill  than  the  so-called  poorer  States 
such  as  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 


and  others,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
poorer  States  will  receive  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  contributions  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  school  budget 
of  a  given  school  district  than  will  the 
Philadelphia  school  system,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  whole,  or,  for  that  matter  any 
school  district  in  New  York,  or  New  York 
as  a  whole.  This  will  also  be  true  of 
other  wealthier  States. 

Therefore,  my  argument  goes,  if  we  are 
to  be  fair,  to  the  taxpayers  who  are  really 
making  the  major  contribution  to  the 
support  of  schools  in  their  respective 
States,  the  taxpayers  whom  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  just  mentioned; 
namely,  the  property  owners,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  justice  to  them  under 
the  formula.  That  is  what  we  seek  to 
do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  poorer 
States  will  receive  dramatically  larger 
percentage. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  highest  per- 
centage which  will  go  to  the  so-called 
wealthier  States,  from  the  standpoint  of 
individual  school  districts,  will  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  2.5  to  2.7 
percent,  but  many  are  between  1  and  2 
percent ;  whereas  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  to  the  school  budget  in  the  poorer 
States  will  be  up  from  20  to  30  percent. 
In  one  of  the  cases  I  cited  this  afternoon 
it  will  be  more  than  40  percent. 

Consequently,  the  formula  as  I  see  it 
does  equity  to  the  poorer  States.  To 
change  it  could  do  great  injustice  to  the 
property  owners  in  the  wealthier  States 
who  are  really  being  overtaxed  so  far  as 
school  contributions  are  concerned. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  who  is  better 
qualified  than  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  point  out  what  he  has  just 
pointed  out.  As  a  former  mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia, he  had  to  suffer  through  the 
problem  which  I  have  just  outlined.  We 
all  know  what  a  serious  problem  it  is 
that  faces  every  mayor  of  any  large  city 
in  this  country  in  a  wealthy  State;  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  cities  of  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

However,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
drove  his  point  home  so  well. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  on 
the  floor  today  when  I  wished  to  make  a 
comment,  because  he  was  engaged  in 
conference  on  another  bill. 

However,  I  wish  the  Record  to  show- 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
stood  with  me  through  thick  and  thin, 
through  good  times  and  bad  times  on 
educational  legislation  for  many  years  in 
the  Senate. 

I  am  indebted  to  him.  I  am  also  great- 
ly indebted  to  him  for  the  wonderful  co- 
operation and  support  he  has  given  me 
on  the  pending  bill,  because  like  me,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  sit 
down  and  write,  in  some  respects,  dif- 
ferent language  in  connection  with  some 
sections  of  the  bill,  as  he  has  suggested 
in  his  opening  remarks. 

However,  he  and  I  have  agreed  that 
this  is  a  good  bill,  that  it  is  good  enough 
to  vote  on  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  send  directly  to  the  White  House. 
That  is  why  he  and  I  are  urging  that 
the  Senate  do  that ;  and  next  year,  after 
1  year's  experience,  consideration  can  be 
given  to  possible  amendments  to  the  bill. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  more  than 
kind  words.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  emphasis  he  has  giv- 
en  to  the  difficulties  confronting  the  real 
estate  owners  of  the  country  in  the  vast 
burden  of  school  taxes  which  are  imposed 
upon  them  at  an  increasing  rate  every 
year. 

The  problem  of  upgrading  the  schools 
becomes  more  difficult  each  year.  The 
school  dropout  rate,  the  problems  of 
minority  groups,  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting an  educational  system  at  the  local 
level  to  be  something  more  than  medi- 
ocre, are  getting  worse,  not  better. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  sources 
of  local  revenue,  and,  indeed,  the  sources 
of  State  revenue  also,  which  are  used  to 
supplement  in  my  Commonwealth  the 
efforts  of  local  communities  are  just  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  We  are  faced  with 
the  straight  decision :  Do  we  wish  to  have 
a  mediocre  or  worse  educational  system 
in  America,  or  are  we  prepared  to  put 
the  massive  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  behind  our  efforts  to  give 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  greatest  educational  op- 
portunities of  any  children  in  the  world? 
To  retui'n  to  my  text.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  study  then  added  that  it  was 
imperative  that  these  special  needs  be 
taken  into  account  both  in  educational 
policy  and  in  the  fiscal  policy  which  re- 
lates to  education.  But  the  high  cost  ef 
the  broad  range  of  municipal  services 
that  large  urban  areas  must  provide  cre- 
ates a  tax  burden  that  prevents  these  cit- 
ies, without  other  assistance,  from  fi- 
nancing adequately  their  educational 
costs  even  though  there  may  well  be,  in 
the  abstract,  a  considerable  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  cities. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  lo- 
cal effort  in  suppoi't  of  education  during 
the  debate  over  this  bill.  But  it  is  near- 
ly meaningless  to  isolate  a  single  munici- 
pal service  and  deteimine  the  burden  of 
taxpayer  support  of  that  service  without 
taking  into  account  what  other  munici- 
pal services  that  some  taxpayer  is  sup- 
porting. If  this  is  not  done,  compari- 
sons are  misleading  at  best,  meaning- 
less at  worst. 

Madam  President,  this  was  done  in 
great  detail  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  this  after- 
noon, whose  speech  I  commend  to  all 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
the  best  documented  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  formula  contained  in  the  bill 
and  in  opposition  to  any  efforts  which 
may  be  made  to  change  that  formula. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  dem- 
onstrate statistically  that  the  residents 
of  many  of  our  poorer  States  are  con- 
tributing a  larger  portion  of  their  in- 
come to  education  than  are  the  resi- 
dents of  our  heavily  populated  urban 
centers.  But  those  poorer  States,  be- 
cause they  are  less  heavily  populated, 
are  not  required  to  support  the  range  of 
Government  services  that  population 
density  requires.  Our  cities,  however, 
are  required  to  support  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, juvenile  delinquency  programs, 
and  a  host  of  other  costly  services  which 
are  unnecessary  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 
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If  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  ap- 
portion assistance  to  those  areas  where 
the  taxpayer  deserves  a  break  because  of 
the  heavy  burden  he  is  presently  carry- 
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symptoms.    It  has  moved  far  more  slow- 
ly in  seeking  to  deal  with  the  cause. 


THE     FORMULA 


It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  criticize  the 


technology  opening  up  whole  new  fields 
of  employment  for  those  who  were  for- 
merly tied  to  the  production  line  or  the 

farm   field.     In  the  future  only   those        ^^ ^^ 

inff  then' weThouid  look  a*t  that  total  bur-  properly  prepared  and  educated  can  win  formula^for'  allocating! unds'under' this 
Hpn  and  not  just  a  part  of  it.  If  that  is  those  new  jobs.  Our  farmers  have  them-  j^^j  j  support  that  formula,  but  let  me 
not  the  purpose   of  this  bill  then   we     selves     become    technicians    operating     ^^  candid  about  it. 

should  stop  talking  about  local  effort,  highly  complicated  machinery.  Our  ed-  ^his  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
It  is  local  need  that  dictated  the  formula  ucational  system,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  through  the  Senate  committee  to  the 
for  distributing  funds  in  this  bill,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  a  full  em-  ^qq^.  jg  ^  "soak  the  rich"  bill.  By  that 
I  believe  that  we  should  retain  that  for-  ployment  economy  must  rest 
mula.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  relieve  tax-  '^'--  „^.,«.*j^^o,  o„..^,v,  rv,, 
payers  but  to  assist  children. 

In  the  areas  of  rural  poverty  the  im- 
pact on  education  is  the  same  even 
though  the  problem  is  more  easily  de- 
scribed. Here  there  is  simply  lacking 
even  the  appearance  of  wealth  to  sup- 
port the  kind  of  educational  program  re- 
quired by  the  children  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

Some  way  must  be  found  by  which  the 
relative  affluence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  derives  from  its  position  in 
the  tax  structure,  can  be  shared  with  our 
mcreasingly  hard-pressed  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation. We  have  had  to  learn  this  les- 
son in  other  fields.  H.R.  2362  now  seeks 
to  apply  this  lesson  explicitly  to  edu- 
cation. 

It  does  so  because,  in  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  the  consequences  of  an 
inadequate  education  are  visited  on  so- 
ciety itself.  As  President  Johnson  has 
said,  we  presently  spend  about  $450  a 
year  on  a  child  in  our  public  schools  but 
we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delin- 
quent youth  in  a  detention  home.  Can 
we  not  come  to  a  frank  recognition  that 
we  need  not  wait  until  lives  are  ruined 
before  the  public  responsibility  for  a 
sane  and  healthy  society  can  be  asserted? 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  is  a  step  in 
just  that  direction. 


A     COORDINATED      ATTACK      ON      IGNORANCE 

I  should  like  to  see  the  89th  Congress 
take  its  place  in  history  as  the  Congress 
which  first  recognized  the  need  for  a 
tmly  coordinated  attack  on  the  social 
and  economic  ills  of  our  society — and 
the  primary  place  of  education  in  that 
attack. 

This  is  the  essential  concept  of  the 
Great  Society:  that  America  possesses 
the  resources,  properly  marshaled  and 
directed  by  social  purpose,  to  rid  our 
civilization  of  the  ills  that  have  plagued 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

But  a  constantly  rising  level  of  afflu- 
ence requires  a  constantly  rising  leveJ 
of  education.  Education  not  only  makes 
affluence  possible,  it  provides  also  the 
sense  of  tolerance,  the  practice  of  civil- 
ity, the  capacity  for  leisure,  and  the  re- 
spect for  creativity  that  the  good  society 
requires. 

MANPOWER  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION 

And  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  must  rely  for  the  trained  manpower 
we  need  to  run  the  Great  Society.  In 
the  last  two  decades  we  have  seen  a 
manpower  revolution  in  this  country  in 
which  the  number  of  jobs  for  those  with 
strong  backs  has  continually  diminished 
while  the  number  for  those  with  ad- 
vanced educational  skills  grow  and  grow. 

Stoop  labor  and  repetitive  work  are 
rapidly  being   absorbed    by   advancing 


The  educational  system  must  provide 
the  advances  in  knowledge  upon  which 
economic  advance  depends.  And  it  is 
the  only  pervasive  device  we  have  for 
lifting  those  bypassed  by  the  manpower 
revolution  up  to  the  skill  levels  needed 
for  them  to  participate  as  wage  earners 
in  the  Great  Society,  too. 

IMPACT   OP  EDUCATION   ON  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  passed 
a  large  number  of  far-reaching  measures 
to  achieve  further  social  and  economic 
progress.  In  case  after  case  we  have  had 
to  learn,  often  very  late,  that  the  success 
of  these  programs  in  such  disparate  fields 
as  housing,  urban  renewal,  manpower  re- 
training, civil  rights,  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram, the  poverty  program,  and  a  host 
of  others  is  fundamentally  dependent  on 
the  quality  and  pervasiveness  of  Amer- 
ican education. 

But  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Con- 
gress has  been  able  to  enact  legislation 
to  provide  specialized  assistance,  as  with 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  or 
to  act  in  special  areas,  notably  higher 
education,  we  have  not  been  able  to  en- 
act legislation  that  would  provide  less 
specialized  assistance  to  the  schools. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  delay.  To 
do  so  is  to  jeopardize  gravely  the  success 
of  our  efforts  across  the  whole  range  of 
public  policy. 

I  must  confess  to  certain  misgivings, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  are  shared 
by  others  in  this  body,  about  the  admin- 
istration of  some  of  the  programs  I  have 
voted  for  in  recent  years.  That  they  are 
addressed  to  genuine  problems  I  do  not 
doubt;  that  the  conceptions  underlying 
them  are  sound  I  am  confident.  But  I 
question  whether  we  have  today  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  manpower  to 
administer  them  with  ability,  with  com- 
passion and  with  understanding.  No  less 
important  is  it  that  those  citizens  upon 
whom  these  programs  impinge  possess 
those  qualities  which  genuine  education 
imparts;  if  they  do  not,  programs — such 
as  the  poverty  program — may  well  fail. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  our  educational 
system  is  simply  not  producing  in  ade- 
quate quantities  the  kind  of  educated 
person  who  can  convert  the  Great  So- 
ciety from  a  vision  to  a  reality. 

That  is  why  I  view  this  education  bill 
as  the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts.  And 
that  is  why  I  applaud  the  principle  of 
selective  assistance,  the  concentration  on 
low-income  families,  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 

Poverty,  unemployment,  intolerance, 
delinquency  and  vice  are  the  compan- 
ions of  ignorance.  This  legislation  seeks 
to  deal  with  the  cause  and  not  the  symp- 
toms of  our  social  ills. 

The  National  Government  has,  on  the 
whole,  moved  in  recent  years  with  imagi- 
nation  and   vigor   to   deal   with   these 


I  mean  that  in  this,  as  in  other  programs 
of  Federal  aid,  the  wealthier  States  will 
get  back  far  less  than  they  will  pay  in. 
As  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  wealthier 
States  I  am  prepared  to  support  that 
formula  nonetheless. 

I  do  so  primarily  because  education 
in  America  is  a  national  as  well  a  State 
and  local  problem.  There  are  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  that  desperately  need  the 
help  this  bill  provides.  This  bill  makes 
it  easier  for  wealthy  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  assist  F>oorer  areas  and  to  do  so 
more  equitably  and  more  generously 
than  the  State  government  is  likely  to 
do.  But,  in  addition,  I  support  it  because 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  health  of 
my  State  depends  upon  the  health  of  the 
Federal  union  of  States. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  add  that  the 
genius  of  the  formula  contained  in  this 
bill  is  that  it  pushes  this  principle  about 
as  far  as  the  wealthier  States  can  be 
expected  to  accept.  Any  alteration  of 
this  formula  to  push  this  principle  any 
further  will  almost  certainly  jeopardize 
that  acceptance. 

The  States  and  their  school  districts 
have  made,  in  many  cases,  heroic  efforts 
to  meet  their  responsibilities.  Expendi- 
tures on  education  by  State  and  local 
governments  have  risen  dramatically  in 
the  postwar  period. 

But  commendable  as  these  efforts  have 
been,  the  continuing  disparity  in  the 
quality  of  our  schools  has  served  mainly 
to  emphasize  the  national  nature  of  the 
problem.  Wealth  is  simply  not  evenly 
distributed  among  the  States.  Hence 
vigorous  local  efforts,  acting  on  an  im- 
even  base,  cannot  produce  even  substan- 
tial equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

SUMMARY  OF  BILL  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  National  Government  must  use  its 
resources  to  assure  that  goal  of  substan- 
tial equality  and  that  is  what  this  bill  is 
designed  to  do.  That  the  National  Gov- 
ernment must  be  the  instrument  is  the 
lesson  of  experience.  That  the  goal  de- 
serves the  very  highest  national  priority 
is  the  obvious  lesson  of  contemporary 
events. 

This  assertion  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  repeated  finding  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
stated  most  recently  in  March,  "that  few 
investments,  public  or  private,  can  yield 
such  rich  returns  to  the  Nation  as  a  broad 
and  coordinated  program  to  increase 
educational  facilities,  techniques,  and 
programs."  H.R.  2362  is  precisely  such 
a  broad  and  coordinated  program. 

Title  I  provides  over  a  billion  dollars 
for  improving  the  education  of  economi- 
cally deprived  children.  The  language  of 
the  bill  is  broadly  permissive  and  would 
authorize  a  wide  range  of  programs,  at 
the  discretion  and  under  the  control  of 
local  school  authorities  who  best  know 
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their  needs,  that  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  entire  educational  system. 

Title  II  institutes  a  5-year  program 
for  the  improvement  of  school  library  re- 
sources, including  the  most  modern  in- 
structional materials,  and  the  textbooks 
used  in  the  Nation's  schools. 

Title  III  institutes  a  5 -year  program 
to  provide  educational  services,  not 
broadly  available  presently,  through  sup- 
plementary centers.  Special  personnel 
and  equipment  will  be  made  available 
in  this  way  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  whole  communities. 

Title  IV  proposes  to  step  up  educa- 
tional research  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  that  research,  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  regional  educational  labora- 
tories, in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  jn  our  schools. 

Title  V  proposes  a  5 -year  program  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  thereby  the  educational  lead- 
ership resources  across  the  Nation. 

These  five  titles  collectively  comprise 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  approach 
to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in 
America.  This  bill  is  overdue;  it  is  care- 
fully aimed  at  the  economic  areas  of 
greatest  concern;  it  is  thoughtfully  de- 
signed to  assist  those  portion  of  the  edu- 
cational complex — research  and  devel- 
opment— where  the  returns  will  be  most 
lasting  and  consequential.  It  deserves 
our  support. 

On  one  thing  both  the  supporters  and 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  agree.  If 
passed  it  will  be  but  a  beginning.  I  un- 
hesitatingly voice  my  hope  that  this  is 
so.  Let  us  begin  by  passing  this  bill. 
And  then  let  us  continue  by  further  gen- 
erous and  comprehensive  support  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country'.  Nothing  this 
Congress  does  is  more  likely  to  earn  it 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

Madam  President,  does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  desire  the  fioor  again? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  no  immediate 
desire  for  it.  I  am  willing  to  call  it  a 
night  and  go  home. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  glad  to  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment, 
but  my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  was  called  to 
the  telephone.  He  said  that  he  would  re- 
turn in  a  minute  or  two.  So  I  think  I 
should  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  the  Chamber. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoioim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement 
which  I  believe  is  owed  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  make  this  state- 
ment most  respectfully. 

While  I  fully  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  my  highly  esteemed  colleagues  on 
the  minority,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the 
President  to  point  out  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  is  not  reporting  the  bill 


and  urging  that  it  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  amendment  under  any  dicta- 
tion from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  majority  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  under  any  pressure  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  suffering 
from  any  so-called  arm  twisting  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  assure 
my  good  friends,  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee,  that  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  are  urging 
the  passage  of  H.R.  2362,  without 
amendment,  on  the  basis  of  our  inde- 
pendent value  judgments  as  to  how  best 
we  can  serve  the  boys  and  girls  in  these 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
our  country  which  most  need  our  help. 

I  have  not  talked  with  a  single  one  of 
the  Senators  on  the  majority  who  has 
reported  to  me  that  the  President  has 
ever  had  a  conference  with  him  about  the 
bill.  Only  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  to  my  knowledge,  have  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  President  in  regard  to 
the  bill. 

This  afternoon  I  reported  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  it  was  due  the  Presi- 
dent to  report,  that  the  President  agreed 
with  the  position  that  the  majority  on 
the  committee  had  taken  that  the  bill 
ought  to  be  reported  without  amend- 
ment; and  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  from 
the  Senate  to  the  White  House  so  that  it 
can  become  law,  avoiding  any  of  the  pos- 
sible risks  that  are  always  involved  in 
connection  with  an  education  bill  in  con- 
ference sessions. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  deserving  of  any 
criticism  that  he  is  dictating  to  the 
majority  of  the  committee  or  that  he  is 
dictating  to  the  Senate.  If  one  takes 
a  look  at  the  individuals  who  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  committee  and  each 
of  their  records,  judicial  notice  can  be 
taken  that  the  President  could  not 
dictate  to  these  Senators  anyway. 
Merely  because  the  President  finds  him- 
self in  agreement  with  us  in  regard  to 
the  legislative  policy  which  we  feel  ought 
to  be  followed;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  the 
President's  conclusions  also  as  to  the  leg- 
islative policy  that  should  be  followed, 
does  not,  in  my  judgment,  justify  giving 
the  impression  to  the  country  that  the 
President  is  in  any  way  dictating  to  the 
committee  or  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
constitutional  lawyers  in  the  country  to- 
day. He  has  wide  experience  in  the 
whole  general  field  of  constitutional  law, 
and  particular  experience  and  erudition 
in  the  area  of  the  inter-relationship  be- 
tween the  3  coordinate  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government — the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial.  I  wonder  what  he 
thinks  of  the  suggestion  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  when 
the  Senate  passes  a  bill  which  comes  over 
to  us  from  the  House  without  amend- 
ment we  are,  in  effect,  endangering  the 
whole  fundamental  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  our  Federal  Government. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  basis  in  fact,  from  the  con- 
stitutional standpoint  or  otherwise.  Yet, 
I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  criticizing 
Senators  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  I  am  not.  I  know  they 
would  like  to  amend  the  bill.  I  should 
like  to  have  them  to  attack  me  and  to 
attack  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
rather  than  to  attack  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  the  ones  who 
are  responsible  for  the  legislative  strat- 
egy that  the  bill  be  sent  to  the  President 
without  amendment. 

I  have  only  reported — and  I  did  this  in 
committee;  it  is  not  a  new  report  from 
me,  because  for  quite  some  time  I  have 
reported  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee— that  the  President  agrees  that 
the  best  way  we  can  give  assurance  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  aid  to  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  to  pass  the 
House  bill  without  amendment,  because 
it  is  a  good  bill.  But  I  take  full  responsi- 
bility for  having  urged  the  committee  to 
accept  the  bill  without  amendment.  In 
fairness  to  the  President,  I  want  to  relieve 
him  of  any  responsibility  for  having  in- 
fluenced or  directed  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  respect  to  the  proposals  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  always  welcome 
the  Senator's  comments.  I  have  never 
before  known  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  worry  about  what  the  House  would  or 
would  not  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  worried  many- 
times. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  he  thought  there 
was  a  proposal  which  was  better  in  the 
national  interest,  he  went  ahead  regard- 
less of  what  the  situation  was. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  would  now,  too. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  situation  at 
the  present  time  seems  a  little  strange  to 
me.  Time  after  time  today  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  effect,  "We  will  pass  the  bill  as  it  is 
this  time.  Next  year,  if  amendments  are 
needed,  we  will  seek  to  amend  the  law." 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  do  not  say  that 
amendments  will  be  needed.  We  do  say 
that  if  amendments  are  shown  to  be 
needed  after  a  year's  experience,  we  will 
support  them.  But  we  want  to  have  a 
year's  experience. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  never  answered  my  comments 
about  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  overcome 
the  allocation  problem  under  the  grant 
program  after  it  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  if  facts  can  be 
shown  which  will  justify  a  change.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  legislative 
process  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Senators.  If  a  case  can  be  made 
to  justify  a  change,  I  think  a  change  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator's  col- 
league in  the  House,  Mrs.  Green,  re- 
ferred specifically  to  the  difficulty  of 
changing  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
the  impacted  area  act  and  some  of  the 
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grants-in-aid  programs  that  have  been 

^^Mr^MORSE.  I  have  great  respect  for 
mv  colleague  in  the  House,  but  I  believe 
Se  L  in  error  in  her  conclusion,  b^ause 
rnnwess  has  amended  the  impacted  area 
legislation  several  times.  Congress  has 
Sended  rather  extensively  the  National 
rSense  Education  Act  and  the  coverage 
ind  formulas  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  several  times.  I  say  most  re- 
.nectfuUv  that  I  think  my  colleague  m 
the  House  made  her  argument  without 
fully  examining  the  record. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  perhaps  this  proposal 
ought  to  be  called  "legislation  by  trial 
marriage":  that  we  should  wait  a  year 
to  see  what  happens. 

Mr  MORSE.  No:  I  think  we  ought 
to  legislate  by  basing  our  votes  on  what 
the  record  shows  we  now  need. 


OVERWHELMING    COSTS    OF    PRO- 
TRACTED,  SEVERE  ILLNESS 
Mr  MCCARTHY.     Madam  President, 
the  Association  of  Minnesota  Internists 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  to  be  pre- 
sented at   the    1965   convention   of  the 
American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
The  concern  of  the  Minnesota  group  is 
about  "the  overwhelming  costs  of  pro- 
tracted, severe  illness  wherever  it  may 
strike." 
They  state: 

In  order  for  a  solution  to  this  problem 
to  be  truly  effective,  it  cannot  direct  its  efforts 
toward  a  part  of  the  problem;  it  must  seek 
to  protect  all  Americans  when  catastrophe 
strikes.  As  a  consequence,  ASIM  should  de- 
part from  the  existing  pattern,  and  seek  a 
national  policy  of  medical  insurance  for  all 
who  fall  victim  to  overwhelnoing  medical 
expense. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  the  Minne- 
sota Association  that  we  should  defer 
action  on  medical  care  for  the  aged  un- 
til the  entire  problem  is  restudied.  Tlie 
problems  of  those  over  65  are  of  a  special 
type  and  I  believe  we  should  act  now  to 
meet  that  particular  problem.  However. 
I  believe  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Association  in  reference  to 
the  problem  of  overwhelming  medical 
expense,  no  matter  what  one's  age,  is 
an  example  of  constmctive  approach 
which  this  organization  is  taking  to  the 
basic  problem  of  health  and  medical 
services  for  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  1  op  Association  of  Minne- 
sota Internists  To  Be  Presented  at  the 
1965  ASIM  National  Convention 


Whereas  legislation  is  presently  pending  m 
the  Congress  of  this  Nation  which  will,  if 
passed  into  law,  drastically  affect  the  practice 
of  medicine;  and 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  practicing  physicians  In  this  counliry  have 
indicated  their  dissatisfaction  with  some 
principles  embodied  in  the  aforesaid  legisla- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Association  of  Minnesota  In- 
ternists embarked  on  a  program  of  evalua- 
tion of  national  health  legislation  approxi- 
mately 9   months   ago,   for   the   purpose   of 


proposing  action  on  the  part  of  ASIM  during 
1965 :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine  proceed,  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  to  formulate  Its  own  policy  as  to 
national  health  legislation,  with  such  policy 
to  embody  all  parts  of  the  following  recom- 
mendations which,  after  additional  careful 
study  on  a  national  level,  are  proven  to  be 
workable  in  solving  the  Nation's  health  prob- 
lems. 

recommendations 

1.  National  health  legislation  policies  can 
be  soundly  formulated  only  through  careful 
correlative  studies.  Involving,  at  the  very 
least,  representatives  of  the  Government,  the 
Insurance  industry,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion.   Because  of  this,  it  is  deemed  advisable 

that:  ,    ,.  . 

(a)  Representatives  of  ASIM  seek  liaison 
with  Interested  individuals  in  other  fields 
related  to  the  problems  concerned  In  the 
further  development  of  all  Important  con- 
cepts. 

(b)  The  American  Medical  Association  en- 
courages the  study  and  formvdatlon  of  ideas 
on  the  matter  among  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. Because  of  this,  the  American  Society 
of  Internal  Medicine  has  the  unparalleled 
opportunitv  of  using  its  unique  concentra- 
tion on  socio-economic  matters  toward  solv- 
ing the  biggest  problem  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession during  the  20th  century.  Once 
formulated,  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
ASIM  should  be  submitted  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  AMA  in  a  timely  manner,  in 
order  that  organized  medicine  can  utilize 
what  is  meritorious  therein  in  presenting  its 
case  to  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

(c)  It  Is  specifically  recommended  that 
Members  of  Congress  be  enjoined  to  hold  a 
national  conference  on  health  legislation, 
with  representatives  from  all  Involved  groups 
present,  prior  to  the  passage  of  any  pending 
legislation  on  health  insurance,  in  order  that 
such  can  embody  the  experiences  of  each. 
2.  Whereas  the  target  of  most  national 
health  legislation  proposals  has  been  those 
Americans  over  an  arbitrarily  selected  age. 
the  real  problem  created  by  the  advances 
m  medical  science  consists  in  the  over- 
whelming costs  of  protracted,  severe  illness 
wherever  it  may  strike.  In  order  for  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  to  be  truly  effective,  it 
cannot  direct  its  efforts  toward  a  part  of 
the  problem;  it  must  seek  to  protect  all 
Americans  when  catastrophe  strikes.  As  a 
consequence.  ASIM  should  depart  from  the 
existing  pattern,  and  seek  a  national  policy 
of  medical  insurance  for  all  who  fall  victim 
to  overwhelming  medical  expense. 

3.  In  a  like  sense,  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
affording  protection  in  situations  where  need 
is  nonexistent.  Doing  so  would  be  open 
Invitation  to  overusage.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  United  States,  there  Is 
a  need  for  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
for  medical  expense  coverage  for  either  short- 
term  medical  care,  or  for  the  ordinary 
routine  care  of  the  common  chronic  illnesses. 
The  indigent  are  covered  by  existing  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws,  and,  if  any  such  need 
exists,  it  can  most  efficaciously  be  taken  care 
of  by  extending  them.  New  health  legislation 
should  be  directed  toward  major  medical  ex- 
pense alone,  and  ASIM  should  pursue  such  a 
direction. 

4.  At  the  present  time,  private  health  in- 
surance is  available  which  protects  its  bene- 
ficiaries from  medical  expenses  beyond  a 
minimal  deduction  and  up  to  maximums 
of  $10,000  to  $15,000.  Such  coverage  would 
appear  to  characterize  the  real  needs  of  the 
American  people  generally. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a 
group  of  physicians  alone  to  set  the  deducti- 
ble amount  which  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  Americans  could  sustain  in  a  short 
time,  such  a  figure  would  appear  to  be  be- 
tween $300  and  $500.     Coverage  of  the  above 


type,  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren, covering  an  illness  for  a  period  up  to 
3  years,  would  cost  the  average  wage  earner 
about  I'/a  percent  of  his  monthly  income. 

Since  the  goal  of  this  program  is  to  in- 
clude all  people,  some  of  whom  may  not  be 
eligible  under  existing  coverage  through 
private  insurers,  the  Government  must  as- 
sume some  fiscal  responsibility  for  collection 
and  distribution  of  premiums. 

5.  The  relationships  between  the  degree  of 
governmental  regulatory  control  of  medical 
facilities  and  medical  costs  has  a  long  record 
of  direct  proportionality.  Because  costs  of 
government  at  all  levels  are  approaching  their 
limits  of  tolerance,  and  because  medical  ex- 
penses on  a  national  basis  could  severely  ag- 
gravate such  a  condition,  it  would  appear  to^ 
be  sound  policy  to  limit  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  that  minimal  one  com- 
mensurate wth  success  of  the  plan.  In  oxir 
opinion,  this  role  would  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  In  order  to  get  all  people  Into  the  pro- 
gram, it  appears  necessary  that  subscription 
be  compulsory.  The  Government  Is  best 
equipped  to  accomplish  this  through  the  use 
of  the  income  tax  agencies.  Along  with  tax 
payments,  payments  can  be  made  for  health 
insurance.  The  simplest  method  of  allow- 
ing individuals  to  procure  their  own  insur- 
ance thereafter  would  appear  to  be  the  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayer  (or  income  tax  return 
filer  I  of  a  certificate  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau,  which  he  could  use  to  procure 
his  choice  of  private  major  medical  insur- 
ance. As  will  be  seen  later,  such  a  choice 
can  be  of  considerable  importance  In  a  plan 
covering  citizens  of  all  ages. 

(b)  A  special  fund,  perhaps  labeled  as  the 
tax  insurance  fund,  would  be  set  up  nation- 
ally as  a  depository  for  health  insurance  pay- 
ments made  to  the  Government,  with  premi- 
ums paid  from  such  funds  to  insurance 
carriers  as  health  plan  certificates  are  turned 
in  by  them.  This  fund  would  be  under 
governmental  control.  It  seems  possible 
that,  during  an  initial  adjustment  period, 
moneys  from  the  general  fund  would  be 
reeded  as  supplements  to  the  tax  insurance 
fund,  until  experience  ratings  determined  the 
true  costs  involved.  After  an  experience  pe- 
riod, the  tax  increment  paid  by  individuals 
would  equal  the  value  of  certificates,  plus 
an  additional  amount  needed  to  cover  Insur- 
ance company  losses  in  providing  such  cov- 
erage. ^     . 

(c)  In  turn,  private  insurance  companies 
participating  in  the  program  would  establish 
a  reinsurance  pool  among  themselves.  This 
pool  would  be  administered,  collectively,  by 
them,  and  the  companies,  Individually  and 
collectively,  would  report  to  and  share  In 
the  experience  of  the  reinsurance  pool  on  all 
coverage  provided  under  the  proposal. 

If  benefit  payments  plus  expenses  of  the 
private  Insurers,  as  reflected  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reinsurance  pool,  exceed  the  pre- 
miums collected,  the  Government  would 
subsidize  the  reinsurance  pool  from  moneys 
held  in  the  tax  insurance  fund  (or  taken 
from  the  general  fund).  As  experience  un- 
der the  program  emerges  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  individual  contribution  level 
would  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  actual  bene- 
fit costs  plus  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  the  coverage. 

6.  In  order  to  prevent  overutillzatlon  of 
medical  service  after  payment  of  the  initial 
deductible  amount,  it  would  appear  wise  to 
Include  a  coinsurance  feature  in  all  cover- 
age. Such  a  feature  would  entail  payment 
by  the  insured  of  a  small  part  of  additional 
costs.  How  such  payments  should  be  ap- 
plied might  best  await  the  development  of 
this  concept  by  Insurance  experts.  As  an 
example,  however,  the  individual  might  be 
expected  to  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
first  thousand  dollars;  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  next  thousand,  etc. 
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7.  Coordination  between  the  compulsory 
major  medical  program  and  other  aspects  of 
private  health  Insurance  as  presently  estab- 
lished Is  a  factor  of  considerable  significance 
in  the  formulation  of  such  a  program. 

I  a)  Private  industrial  corporations  have 
already  established  extensive  group  health 
insurance  plans  for  their  employees.  Where 
such  plans  exist,  major  medical  premiums 
under  the  above  plan  can  be  used  to  supple- 
ment them:  either  by  extending  such  cover- 
ages or  otherwise. 

lb)  By  combining  compulsory  major  med- 
ical with  other  types  of  coverage,  private 
carriers  could  continue  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive relationship  with  each  other,  to  the 
public's  benefit. 

8.  From  the  standpoint  of  what  medical 
services  would  be  included  in  the  coverage 
of  major  medical  insurance,  a  number  of- 
factors  are  of  importance.  These  include 
the  following: 

I  a )  It  would  appear  reasonable  to  cover 
charges  by  qualified  physicians,  both  in  the 
hospital  and  out  of  it.     This  is  true  because : 

1.  While  most  office  charges  would  be  un- 
likely to  exceed  the  deductible  amount,  fol- 
low-up care  after  discharge  from  a  hospital 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  deduction. 

2.  Under  currently  existing  private  health 
care  plans,  there  is  an  xindeniable  waste,  due 
to  the  fact  that  hospitalization  occurs  so 
that  patients  may  be  covered  by  their  in- 
surance. Were  coverage  for  office  charges  to 
be  a  part  of  such  plans,  the  public  would  be 
saved  the  cost. 

■  3.  There  is  a  real  possibility  that,  if  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored and  other  insurance 
plans  were  to  cover  the  hospital  but  not  the 
office,  private  practitioners  would  be  forced 
to  forfeit  income  to  hospitals,  and  patient 
care  would  degenerate  through  substitution 
of  the  hospital-employed  doctor  for  the  pri- 
vate physician. 

(b»  Hospital  and  nursing  home  care, 
which  comprise  the  greatest  expense  among 
modern  medical  costs,  would  necessarily  be 
covered  under  the  plan. 

(ct  Home  nursing  care,  properly  super- 
vised and  developed,  can  readily  serve  as  a 
means  of  precluding  hospitalization.  They 
should  be  Included  ..nd  encouraged  as  part 
of  the  health  care  plan. 

I  d)  The  costs  of  drugs  and  appliances  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  outside  of  the  hospital 
should  probably  be  include  In  the  plan, 
though  such  might  well  need  more  careful 
study  and  regulation  than  other  aspects  of 
care. 

9.  Utilization  review  boards,  on  a  hospital 
staff  basis,  are  becoming  a  significant  factor 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  are  a 
healthy  development  when  kept  within  the 
profession,  whether  connected  with  Govern- 
ment-sponsored health  insurance  or  not. 
They  should  be  developed  within  the  profes- 
sion, and  cannot  logically  include  lay  people, 
who  cannot  judge  the  merit  of  medical  pro- 
cedures, and.  therefore,  could  only  add  con- 
fusion to  the  functioning  of  such  groups. 

10.  In  strict  contrast,  provisions  in  pending 
legislation  In  Congress  provide  for  granting 
certain  powers  of  discretion  as  to  utilization 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and,  through  him. 
-.0  State  health  agencies.  They  also  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  a  Hospital  Insurance 
Advisory  Council  to  assist  the  Secretary.  It 
would  appear  that  such  powers  and  appoint- 
ments are  both  Inadvisable  and  unnecessary 
under  our  proposed  plan  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(a)  The  primary  purpose  of  national 
health  legislation  at  this  time  Is  to  alleviate 
flnanclal  disasters  to  people  created  through 
medical  expenses.  There  is  no  Indication 
that  existing  regulations,  within  the  pro- 
fession and  outside  of  It,  are  not  adequate 


for    the    policing    of   the    care   doctors   are 
giving  their  patients. 

(b)  If  overutlllzatlon  Is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration, a  serious  look  at  Its  presence  or 
;ibsence  in  Government-sponsored  institu- 
tions should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  capa- 

I  bilitles    of    Government    agencies    In    this 
regard. 

(c)  Tlie  presence  of  n  deductible  amount 
and  of  a  coinsurance  clause  in  Government- 
."iponsored  he.ilth  coverage,  such  as  is  recom- 
mended in  our  proposal.  Is  far  more  effective 
in  curbing  overutlllzatlon  that  are  Govern- 
ment boards  and  councils  devoted  to  this 
matter. 

11.  Summary:  The  prime  target  of  national 
health  legislation  should  be  determined  ini- 
tially before  such  legislation  is  passed  into 
law.  It  is  our  contention  that  this  target 
must  be  the  amelioration  of  financial  disas- 
ters, following  In  the  wake  of  catastrophic 
illness,  and  that  previously  recommended 
concepts  have  been  aiming  wide  of  the  mark. 
Our  recommendations  have  been  made  with 
the  thought  of  covering  the  need,  the  whole 
need,  and  nothing  but  the  need.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that.  If  such  a  policy  Is  adhered 
to,  in  any  consideration  as  to  health  legisla- 
tion, the  public  welfare  will  be  maximally 
benefited  and  minimally  harmed. 


GOLD  FLOW  AND  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  the 
United  States  is  overreacting  to  the  prob- 
lems of  gold  flow  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  does  not 
depend  primarily  upon  gold  reserves; 
rather,  it  depends  upon  the  world's  most 
productive  and  efficient  economy. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  rests  upon 
the  world's  strongest  creditor  position. 

The  strength  of  our  dollar  rests  upon 
the  world's  most  favorable  trade  position. 

And  it  rests  upon  a  most  important 
factor,  a  stable  government  with  the 
power  and  potential  to  determine  tax 
and  fiscal  policy  which  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  dollar, 

I  suggest  the  following  U.S.  policies 
to  achieve  these  goals: 

Our  efforts  to  reduce  direct  military 
expenditures  and  foreign  aid,  however 
limited  this  possibility  is,  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

American  bankers  should  be  encour- 
aged to  give  further  attention  to  the 
problem  of  international  finance  and  to 
increase  their  involvement  in  the  area 
of  international  finance. 

We  should  look  to  the  suspension  of 
those  policies  presently  in  effect  which 
set  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  dol- 
lar as  an  international  currency  and 
upon  the  free  movement  of  the  dollar 
in  international  trade,  and  upon  Amer- 
ican investment  abroad. 

The  interest  equalization  law  should 
be  most  carefully  reconsidered  and  vol- 
untary programs  recommended  to  in- 
dustry and  finance  in  the  country  also 
weitrhed  most  carefully  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  businessmen  and  finan- 
ciers who  may  be  moved  to  comply. 

Tax  policies  which  vmduly  discourage 
foreigners  from  investing  in  the  United 
i^tes  should  be  changed;  tax  policies 
which    discourage    the    repatriation   of 


earnings  by  American  firms  established 
overseas  should  be  modified. 

Along  with  these  basic  efforts,  con- 
tinued attention  must  be  given  to  a  sys- 
tem  of  improving  international  exchange 
so  that  the  temporary  imbalances  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  and  the 
needs  of  expanding  trade  more  effectively 
met. 

A  combination  of  these  policies  would 
eliminate  the  principal  economic  or 
fiscal  considerations  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  should  elimi- 
nate altogether  the  unfounded  fear  and 
suspicion  which  may  rim  against  the  dol- 
lar and  our  international  monetary  and 
currency  position. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  (AN- 
CHORAGE AREAS) .  NEW  YORK  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  17) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
I  present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  re- 
port dated  July  10,  1964.  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  re- 
ports on  New  York  Harbor  (anchorage 
areas).  New  York,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  adopted  July  16,  1957.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
an  illustration,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NO.S.    74.    75.   AND    76 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott)  submitted  three  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentally and  secondary  schools,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    77 

Mr.  DOMINICK  "for  himself.  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  2362, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    78 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Allott)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  2362, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr  CLARK.  Madam  President  on 
Anril  1  1965.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kois  iMr.  DiRKSENl  introduced  a  bill 
Si  660)  which  was  cosponsored  by  sev- 
Iral  other  Senators,  to  incorporate  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 

nnited  States.  ^,. 

on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  niinois. 
T  .i  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from 
Maiyland  <Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr. 
TYWNGs; .  and  myself,  be  added  as  co- 

nonsors  at  the  next  printmg  of  the  bill. 
''^S  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Seri- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
April  8,  1965,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  7,  1965: 

Office    of    Economic    Opportunity 
Jack  T  Conway,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

"cienn  W.  Ferguson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  ^      ,.        ♦„ 

Otis  A.  Singletary,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  ,  v„„4. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following   for   permanent   appointment 


to   the   grade   Indicated   in   the   Coast   and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  captains 
John  O.  Phillips 
Robert  C.  Darling 
Miller  J.  Tonkel 

To  be  lieutenant 
William  R.  Curtis 

Department  of  Justice 
John  Doar.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

Harold  Leventhal.  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  circuit. 

Robert  B.  Green,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  for  a  term 
of  7  years  expiring  December  31. 1971. 

John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  for  a  term  of  7 
years  expiring  December  31.  1971. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Senior  CiHzens'  Health  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1965 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
my  views  on  medicare  as  outlined  in  my 
monthly  report  to  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  last  month. 

Senior  Citizens'  Health  Programs 
(From  Congressman  Elmer  J.  Holland,  20th 
District  of  Pennsylvania) 

At  long  last  it  appears  that  Congress— 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate— will  act 
favorably  on  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
hospitalization,  nursing  home  care,  home 
nursing  care  and  diagnostic  services  for  our 
elder  citizens,  65  and  over,  the  program  will 
come  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  I 
have  long  advocated. 

President  Johnson  sent  the  lollowing  mes- 
sage to  a  recent  luncheon  meeting  held  in 
Washington  and  sponsored  by  the  Senior 
Citizens  Golden  Ring  Council  of  New  York. 
In  substance,  he  said: 

"The  crusade  for  health  care  Is  on  the 
verge  of  victory. 

"The  long  debate  Is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Tliere  Is  going  to  be  a  program  of  health  In- 
surance for  older  people  in  this  country. 
And  the  basis  of  that  program  Is  going  to  be 
our  great  social  security  system. 

"For  far  too  long  older  Americans  have  had 
to  cope  as  best  they  could  with  the  steeply 
rising  costs  of  hospital  care  and  other  health 
services  that  you  need. 

"You  have  been  patient  In  your  actions, 
progressive  In  your  thinking.  Now  your  pa- 
tience Is  to  be  rewarded  by  action." 

Congressman  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — attended  that 


luncheon,  and  told  the  guests  the  health 
care  package  would  include  the  following: 

1  A  basic  social  Insurance  program  of  hos- 
pital care,  based  on  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

2.    An    Increase    In    social    secvu-lty    cash 

benefits.  ,„^ 

3  An  optional  supplementary  program 
covering  many  health  expenses— not  includ- 
ed in  the  basic  hospital  insurance  program- 
to  be  partially  financed  from  Federal  funds 

4  Improvements  in  the  existing  Kerr-Mills 
Act  (medical  assistance  for  the  aged)— to  In- 
clude provisions  for  medical  care  to  needy 
children,  as  well  as  the  needy  elderly  who 
cannot    qualify^^, under    the    social    security 

program. 

The  bill— including  the  four  programs- 
was  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  March  23.  It  is  now  in  the 
Rules  Committee  awaiting  a  rule  under 
which  it  will  be  considered  by  the  House. 
(The  Rules  Committee  determines  whether 
a  bill  comes  out  under  a  closed  rule- 
meaning  no  amendments  can  be  ofTered 
from  the  floor— or  an  open  rule— meaning 
that  amendments  can  be  ofTered  by  the 
Members  for  consideration.) 

One  thing  is  certain— however— the  bUl 
wlU  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 
Early  this  session,  Members  of  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  reinstating  the  21 -day 
rule— which  authorizes  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  call  up  for  House  action  any  bill 
approved  by  a  legislative  committee  that  has 
not  been  cleared  for  House  consideration  by 
the  Rules  Committee  within  21  days,  in 
other  words,  the  Rules  Committee  received 
the  legislation  on  March  24,  and  If  It  takes 
no  action.  Speaker  McCormack  can  have  the 
measure  placed  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration after  AprU  14.  Therefore,  we  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
legislation. 

In  1956,  when  I  ran  for  Congress  In  a  spe- 
cial election,  I  campaigned  on  a  platform 
stating  my  support  of  the  Forand  bill  to 
provide  hospitalization,  medical  care  and 
drug  costs  for  persons  receiving  social  secu- 
rity and  raUroad  retirement  benefits.  After 
my  election.  I  introduced  the  Forand  bill 
and  became  a  cosponsor   (84th  Cong.). 

I  have  reintroduced  that  bill  each  Con- 
gress—up   to    the    present— (89th    Cong.). 


This  session'  I  cosponsored  the  King-Ander- 
son  bill    (H.R.    1813).     The    administration 
backed    the    King-Anderson    program,    and 
while  It  did  not  provide  broad  coverage.  I 
have  stated  I  would  vote  for  It  If  a  better 
program   was    not    obtainable.      However.    I 
felt   the   provisions   of   the   Forand-Holland 
bill  were  preferable.    In  an  effort  to  appease 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  ad- 
ministration deleted  the  portion  of  the  old 
Forand-Holland  measure  "to  provide  cover- 
age of  medical  and  drug  costs"  and  kept  the 
hospitalization   and   nursing   care   coverage. 
The  AMA  was  not  to  be  appeased,  how- 
ever, and  it  opposed  even  the  limited  ver- 
sion.   That  organization,  over  the  years,  has  \ 
prevented  the  legislation  from  coming  before 
Congress. 

The  AMA  first  opposed,  then  endorsed— 
and    finally    supported — the   Kerr-Mills    Act 
(medical  assistance  for  the  aged*.     This  is 
a  welfare  program  under  which  all  persons 
65  and  over,  who  are  on  relief,  can  receive 
needed  medical  and  hospital  care,  plus  dental 
and  eye  care,  diagnostic  services,  home  nurs- 
ing services  and  drugs  with  all  costs  paid  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments.     Under  - 
that  program  persons,  65  and  over,  who  are 
receiving  Social   Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits  are  entitled  to  hospitali- 
zation   and    nursing    home   care   only,    pro- 
vided the  pensioner  can  prove  that  he  and 
or  his  children  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  such 
care.  *   •   •  His   income   Is  below  a    certain 
amount  •   •   *  and  •    •   •  he  has  no  private 
life  Insurance  or  property  over   a  specified 
amount.     (Each  State  Is  different.) 

Pennsylvania  citizens — 65  and  over  who  are 
on  relief  or  pensions — do  not  receive  any 
benefits  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  which  they 
did  not  already  have  under  the  State  wel- 
fare program.  Tlie  only  help  the  act  gives 
our  State  is  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  State, 
as  the  Federal  Government  now  pays  half 
the  costs.  Several  other  States  with  welfare 
programs  similar  to  ovu-s- New  York,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  etc.— also  participate  In  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program,  since  It  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  share  In  the  State's 
cost.  Many  States,  however,  do  not  wish  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  cost — so  they  do  not 
participate   In   the   program;    consequently. 
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their  elder  citizens  (with  or  without  pen- 
sions)  receive  no  health  care. 

In  the  November  1964  election,  the  people 
of  America  elected  a  President  and  Vice 
President,  as  well  as  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, who  campaigned  on  platforms  includ- 
ing adequate  health  care  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. There  was  little  doubt  that  the  limited 
program — under  the  King-Anderson  bill — 
would  be  enacted  into  law. 

However,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion— in  a  hysterical,  last-ditch  stand — came 
up  with  a  fancy-named  program,  eldercare, 
and  it  claims  to  cover  everything  at  no  cost 
to  any  individual  (just  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  *  »  •  who  are  really  you 
and  me) ,  but  in  the  fine  print — you  find  out 


that  maybe  you  will  have  to  pay  something 
after  all. 

Supposedly,  the  main  concern  of  the  AMA 
is  the  lack  of  health  insurance  coverage  for 
doctors'  fees  and  medicines,  yet,  this  coverage 
was  provided  by  the  Forand-Holland  bill, 
and  the  AMA  claimed  it  would  result  in 
socialized  medicine.  Now,  it  laments  for  the 
poor  pensioners  because  inadequate  care  is 
not  offered  under  the  original  King-Ander- 
son bill.  But  under  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  committee,  this  is  not 
true. 

The  amended  King-Anderson  bill  has  a 
provision  of  considerable  interest  to  our  pen- 
sioners not  included  in  the  other  bills.  It 
grants  a  7-percent  increase  to  the  20  million 

RSsumi 


social  seciirity  beneficiaries  (about  $1.3  bu. 
lion  a  year) . 

Another  section  of  the  amended  bill  in- 
creases  the  Federal  share  of  public  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  various  States,  helping 
old-age  assistance  recipients,  blind  pension 
recipients,  and  persons  receiving  assistance 
because  of  disability  (other  than  social  secu- 
rity disability).  Needy  children — on  relief- 
will  also  be  Included. 

Federal  funds  to  the  States  will  be  In- 
creased under  this  section — for  programs 
conducted  in  behalf  of  the  aged  In  mental 
and  tuberculosis  institutions. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  the  major  medi- 
cal care  proposals.  You  may  judge  for  your- 
self, the  true  facts. 


Provisions 


King-Anderson  bill  (medicare) 


Who  is  eligible?. - 
Benefits -r- 


I  All  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over. 


Who  would  administer  the 
program? 

How  i)ro(n-am  would  be 
financed. 


Estimated  maximum  yearly 

cost  to  individual. 
Total  cost  of  proeram 

(estimated). 


60  days  inpatient  hospital  care;  patient  to  pay  cost 
for  i  day  (Hpproxiin;  tely  $40). 

(iO  days  in  nursinp  home  if  postliospital  care  required 
and  patient  is  transferred  from  a  hospital. 

240  health  care  visits  ;it  home. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services:  patient  to 
pav  '  ■>  amount  rcciuired  under  inpatient  service 
(approximately  $2(1)  for  each  30-day  period  of 
diaenostic  .service  furnished. 

Optional  vohintnry  insurance  to  cover. doctors'  fees, 
sureical  fees,  and  medicines.  $3  per  month  by  pen- 
sioner and  .$3  per  month  by  Federal  Government.' 

Social  security  system 


Increase  in  social  security  taxes;  not  over  50  cents  per 
week,  $26  annually,  aiid  general  revenue  taxes  for 
tliose  n«  covered  by  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  ({>ersons  on  relief). 


$20  wliilc  working - 

$2.1X10,000,000  (without  optional  Insurance) ..  . 


Ilerlong-Curtis  bill  (eldercare) 


Bj-me^s  bill  (OOP) 


All  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over.. I  All  i)ersons  05  and  over. 


Would  depend  upon  type  of  contract  that  State 
would  make  witli  private  insurance  comi>anies. 

Would  hojw  to  have  all  medical  and  hospital  costs 
covered. 


States,  either  through  the  department  of  welfare  or 
the  department  of  health. 


Federal  Government  and  State  government  would 
participate,  and  in  many  cases  the  i)ensioniT 
would  have  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  premium, 
other  tlian  Government  share,  if  jtersonal  in- 
come so  merits.  (States  will  decide  n\axiniuni 
income  allowed  to  permit  pensioner  full  l)eno(its, 
free  of  jiersonal  cost,  like  Kcrr-Mllls.) 

Would  dei>end  upon  State  plan....' 


Would  pay  first  $1,000  (except  for 
$50)  and  80  percent  of  renmining 
costs  of  hospital  and  80  i)ercent  of 
medical  costs. 


$2,100,000,000. 


Department  of  Ilealtli,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  Treasury  De- 
partment of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Graduated  premhim  contribution 
liy  pensioner  based  on  income, 
by  State  and  Federal  contriim- 
tion. 


$114  after  age  65. 

$3,400,000,000. 


I  Private  in-urance  companies,  that  jwol  resources  to  provide,  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  approved  low-cost  health  Insurance  to  the  elderly  for  health  costs  not  covered  under  social 
security  plan;  the  Federal  Government  will  exempt  them  from  antitrust,  laws.  '' 


Eldercare:  Let's  look  at  it — calmly. 

This  is  a  medical  insurance  program  for  all 
persons  65  and  older— and  would  be  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  States  and -indi- 
viduals—  (meaning  the  State  legislatures 
would  have  to  vote  to  take  part  in  the  plan 
before  it  woirid  be  available  to  its  citizens — 
same  as  the  Kerr-Mllls  program).  Benefits 
would  differ  with  the  various  States  ( accord- 
ing to  private  insurance  policies  contracted 
by  the  States)  •  *  *  and  financed  by 
"matching  funds"  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  up  to  84  percent  to  States  to 
help  pay  costs  of  private  insurance  coverage. 

Now— here  is  an  interesting  item,  little 
publicized  or  disctissed,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides that  "recipients  would  pay  all,  part  or 
none  of  the  premiiun  costs,  depending  on 
their  income  and  the  Stat*  plan.   •   •   * 

"Participants  would  certify  their  income  to 
the  State  agency  administering  the  program. 
Persons  paying  the  full  premium  would  have 
the  benefit  of  an  income  tax  deduction  for 
payments,  as  well  as  statewide  bargaining 
for  •  •  *  health  insurance"  (Congressional 
Quarterly,  Mar.  5,  1965).  States  could  ad- 
minister'the  program  through  their  depart- 
ment of  health  or  department  of  welfare  (as 
Kerr-Mills),  and  private  Insurance  com- 
panies—such as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield — could  also  help  administer  it 
through  contract  with  the  State. 

The  cost  would  depend  on.  If  and  how,  the 
States  used  the  plan.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, however,  that  $2.1  billion  of  State 
and  Federal  funds  would  be  required. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  Is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  spot  announcements  on  792  radio 
stations,    the    ABC    television    network    and 


166  independent  channels,  on  page-size 
ads  in  the  three  national  newspapers  chains, 
small  weekly  publications,  and  in  the  14  mil- 
lion pamphlets  and  circulars  distributed  in 
doctors'  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

Yet  the  sponsor  of  the  AMA's  eldercare  bill, 
Congressman  A.  S.  Herlong,  rebuked  the  as- 
sociation last  week,  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

"  'These  advertisements,'  Representative 
Herlong  said,  "stated  or  implied  that  If  and 
when  H.R.  3727  (the  eldercare  bill)  passed, 
these  comprehensive  hospital,  medical,  and 
drug  benefits  would  automatically  follow.' 
This  Is  'not  accurate,'  he  said,  'because  such 
benefits  would  fiow  only  If  a  State  chose  to 
participate  in  eldercare.' 

"'I  knew  what  was  in  the  (eldercare)  bill 
before  I  sponsored  it,'  Representative  Her- 
long said.  'I  was  strongly  for  It'  because  the 
States  would  determine  a  patient's  eligibility 
and  the  extent  of  benefits  he  would  receive. 
'I  am  still  for  that  principle  and  I  don't  think 
you  have  to  make  any  exaggerated  claims  for 
It/  •' 

PERTINENT  FACTS 

1.  Our  population  now  has  more  than  18 
million  persons — 65  and  over. 

2.  Four  out  of  five  have  a  chronic  ailment. 

3.  After  age  65 — over  90  percent  are  hospi- 
talized at  least  once,  66  percent  are  hospi- 
talized two  or  more  times. 

4.  Persons  over  65  usually  stay  In  hospital 
twice  as  long  (15  days)  as  younger  persons. 

5.  One-half  of  aged  couples — where  one  Is 
hospitalized  sometime  during  the  year — have 
total  medical  bills  over  $800  In  1  year. 

6.  Fifty-four  percent  of  aged  have  no  hos- 
pitalization insurance  and  many  have  Inade- 
quate coverage.     Two-thirds  of  aged — with 


incomes  less  than  $2,000 — have  no  hospital 
Insurance. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  furnished, 
I  feel  certain  you  will  approve  my  vote  in 
support  of  the  administration's  King- 
Anderson  program. 


A  Resolution  To  Declare  Election  Day  a 
National   Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YOPK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  reintroduced  a  resolution  to  declare 
election  day  a  national  holiday. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why 
election  day  should  not  be  a  national 
holiday.  Even  when  the  election  being 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November  is  a  State  or 
municipal  election,  the  day  itself  is  still 
a  day  of  democratic  decisionmaking 
characterizing  the  American  way. 

I  believe  that  this  one  day  a  year  when 
the  American  public  makes  its  great 
political  decisions  ought  to  be  a  legal 
holiday.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
it  such. 


^ 


April 


7, 


1965 
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.0      ,. -r         •    w          •-  AHminiqtration     We  are  also  glad  that  the  company  employed  160  people.   Since 

Small  Bank  and  Small  Town  in  Wisconsin  ^,^^^^^f  jf^  m^eh  L?p  fiom  our  corre-  the  first  SBA  loan  was  rnade  the  com- 

Show  How  in   Cooperation   With   the  ^^oSt  ban^  in  fuVnishing  overline  pany  has  paid  Federal  and  State  income 

c     11    Rnsiness    Administration  They  financing  of  inventory  and  accounts  re-  taxes  of  $126,000. 

Small    business    Aamioisirauuu         j  ^„,,„,hi«     m  an  in.st.ances  our  bank  has  Summariz 


Have  Created  4  Industries  Employing 
400  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7, 1965 

Mr  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  .  each 
day  i  have  received  half  dozen  letters 
from  people  in  small  towns  asking  why 
the  Government  does  not  establish  some 
business  in  their  town  to  create  jobs.  If 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  build  a 
plant  in  evei-y  small  town  in  our  Nation, 
we  would  go  into  bankruptcy  overnight. 

The  people  and  the  banks  of  the  small 
towns  must  do  the  job  themselves  and 
the  sooner  the  people  of  our  small  towns 
awaken  to  this  fact,  the  better  it  is  going 
to  be  for  their  communities. 

The  job  of  obtaining  industries  and 
creating  jobs  can  be  done  if  the  people  in 
the  little  towns  will  cooperate  and  if  the 
banks  in  their  little  towns  will  cooperate 
and  enlist  the  services  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

My  good  friend  Walter  Jensen,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Bank  of  Grantsburg,  of 
Grantsburg,  Wis,,  has  furnished  me 
with  a  resume  of  what  they  have  done 
in  their  town.  There  is  no  reason  un- 
der the  sun  why  every  town  in  our  Na- 
tion cannot  do  the  same  thing  if  they 
just  have  the  will  to  do  it.  and  if  they 
are  determined  that  their  community 
will  not  die.  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
anyplace  in  America  where  a  small- 
town bank  has  done  so  much  for  the  at- 
tracting of  industry  as  has  this  little 
bank  in  nortliwestern  Wisconsin. 

I  am  putting  the  accomplishments  of 
this  little  town  and  this  little  bank  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  all  Americans  to  see  what  can  be 
done  if  there  is  the  will  to  do  it  among 
the  people  in  a  community. 

Grantsburg  is  a  village  of  900  people 
in  Burnett  County.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  salutes  Grantsbm-g,  Bur- 
nett County;  Walter  Jensen,  the  First 
Bank  of  Grantsburg,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  a  job  well 
done  and  an  inspiration  to  the  people  of 
our  great  Nation. 

We  have  analyzed  the  results  of  financ- 
ing industrial  development  in  our  area 
the  past  9  years  and  we  thought  some 
facts  and  figures  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  small  banks,  our  Congi'essmen, 
State  officials,  and  others  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  build  industry  for  their  communi- 
ty. 

We  find  that  most  industries  need  long- 
term  financing  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, land,  and  buildings  and  they  also 
need  a  considerable  amount  of  short- 
'  term  credit  on  a  seasonal  basis  for  the 
production  of  goods  and  the  carrying  of 
inventory.  We  are  happy  to  state  that 
excellent  help  and  advice  along  with  a 
participation  in  industrial  loans  has 
been  furnished  us  by  the  Small  Business 


ceivable.  In  all  instances  our  bank  has 
participated  in  both  the  long-term  fi- 
nancing as  well  as  the  short-term  financ- 
ing. We  would  like  to  give  some  facts 
and  figures  on  three  companies  all  of 
whom  have  been  assisted  by  SBA  and 
by  correspondent  bank  financing. 

Company  No.  1 :  This  company  needed 
long-term  financing  for  the  purchase  of 
additional    production    machinery    and 
vehicles  to  increase  production  and  to 
cut  the  cost  of  production.    The  com- 
pany  secured   an   SBA-bank   loan   the 
early  part  of  1956  for  $30,000  and  such 
loan   was   increased   to   $70,000   in  the 
early  part  of  1953  at  which  time  the 
original   loan  had  been  paid  down  to 
$15,767,  so  the  total  investment  by  the 
SBA   and  bank  in  long-term  finances 
amounted  to  584,232.     In  the  early  part 
of  1956  the  company  had  32  men  work- 
ing with  gross  income  that  year  of  $260,- 
545'  and  a  total  payroll  of  $86,974.    The 
following  year  after  additional  machin- 
ery   and   equipment    was    added,    sales 
jumped    to    S40S,798,    employment    in- 
creased  to   40   men   and   a   payroll  of 
$95,251.     During  1964,  this  same  com- 
pany had  a  gross  volume  of  business  of 
$1  209.705  with  a  total  payroll  of  $349,000 
and  during  the  period  of  1956  through 
1964  the  company  paid  State  and  Federal 
income  taxes  of  $176,886.     At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  company  has  111  employees 
with  a  payroll     of  over  $370,000.    The 
bank-SBA  long-term  loan  has  now  been 

paid  in  full. 

Company  No.  2:  This  company  ob- 
tained a  bank-SBA  long-term  loan  of 
$40,000  in  the  early  part  of  1957  which 
was  later  increased  to  $66,000  in  1960 
and  again  increased  to  $95,000  in  1962. 
Actual  total  loans  after  deducting  pay- 
ments during  the  period  amounted  to 
$130,342.  In  early  1957,  the  company 
employed  28  persons  and  had  gross  in- 
come of  $241,811  with  a  payroll  of  $81.- 
189.  The  company  has  shown  a  growth 
each  year  since  1957  and  in  1964  it  had 
gross  sales  of  8757,000  with  a  payroll  of 
$269,000  and  a  total  of  86  employees. 
During  the  period  from  1957  through 
1964,  the  company  paid  Federal  and 
State  income  taxes  of  $74,678. 

Company  No.  3:  In  the  latter  part  of 
1958  this  company  was  in  dire  need  of 
additional  machinery,  equipment,  and 
working  capital.  A  bank-SBA  long-term 
loan  was  completed  for  $160,000  and  in 
1962  such  loan  was  increased  to  $200,000 
and  in  1963  an  additional  loan  of  $35,000 
was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  their  plant  building  and  modernizing 
their  heating  plant.  After  deducting 
interim  payments  on  the  real  estate- 
chattel  mortgage  loan  granted  by  the 
bank  and  SBA,  total  loans  to  this  com- 
pany is  $344,591.  In  1959  the  company 
had  gross  sales  of  $611,109  with  a  total 
payroll  of  $285,304.  At  that  time  they 
employed  98  people.  The  company  has 
showed  continuous  growth  and  has  now 
more  than  doubled  the  sales  since  1959. 
In  1964  total  sales  were  in  excess  of  $1.- 
300.000  and  at  the  present  time  produc- 
tion is  on  an  annual  basis  of  $1,750,000. 
Total  payroll  in  1964  was  $663,000  and 


Summarizing  the  results  of  three  loans 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  with  help 
on  short-term  financing  by  our  corre- 
spondent banks,  the  results  would  be  as 
follows:  Total  employment  increase  from 
158  to  357  persons,  gross  payroll  has 
jumped  from  $453,367  to  $1,281,518.  gross 
sales  has  increased  from  $1,113,000  to 
$3,367,000.  During  the  period  covered 
above,  the  three  companies  received 
bank-SBA  long-term  loans  of  $559,165 
and  during  the  same  period  have  paid 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  of 
$377,600.  ^  , 

The  above  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
stoi-y.  The  357  employees  also  pay  in- 
come tax  to  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments and  they  create  buying  power 
which  is  beneficial  to  small  town  busi- 
nessmen and  to  the  bank.  In  the  above 
analysis  we  have  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration fringe  benefits  paid  to  employees 
by  these  companies. 

Company  No.  4:  Figures  and  facts  re- 
lating to  this  company  are  not  included 
in  the  above  figures.  We  just  completed 
a  new  $76,500  bank— ARA-SBA  partici- 
pation loan  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing the  plant  occupied  by  the  company 
and  for  constructing  additional  manu- 
facturing spaces.  Also  included  are 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  modern  ma- 
chinery to  step  up  production.  In  this 
case  the  bank  has  handled  all  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  company  for  the  carry- 
ing of  seasonal  variations  in  inventory 
and  now  they  are  set  up  with  long-term 
financing  on  buildings  and  machmery 
and  the  bank  will  continue  to  finance 
seasonal  inventory  loans.  The  company 
started  with  5  employees  and  will  now 
employ  40  to  50  people. 

In  all  fairness  to  these  industries,  we 
must  give  them  credit  for  sound  man- 
agement and  for  creating  wealth  locally 
that  is  beneficial  to  local  governments 
as  well  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  such  industries  spend  each  year 
for  other  machinery,  equipment,  and 
supplies  which  also  creates  employment 
and  profits  to  others. 

With  a  continued  downtrend  in  farm 
income  and  with  the  prospects  of  fewer 
and  fewer  farms  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  continue  to  promote  industry  in 
our  small  towns  if  our  towns  are  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  if  our  banks  are  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper.  Our  deposits 
have  increased  from  $5  milhon  in  1956 
to  $10  million  as  of  December  31.  1964. 
We  feel  this  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  growth  of  these  industries 
and  these  industries  would  not  have 
grown  and  prospered  without  financial 
assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, our  correspondent  banks, 
and  our  bank. 

From  the  above  information  it  wouia 
appear  that  industrial  development  is 
simple.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  convey 
or  suggest  that  building  industry  in  a 
small  town  or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter,  is  easy.  First  of  all,  we  need 
someone  with  an  idea,  then  we  need  men 
who  are  trained  and  have  the  ability  to 
operate  and  manage  an  industry.    Also 
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we  need  men  who  are  willing  to  furnish 
risk  capital  ahead  of  the  bank  and  SBA. 

There  is  a  lot  of  untapped  human  re- 
sources in  every  community  and  men  who 
are  willing  to  risk  funds  if  they  are  given 
some  cooperation  and  encouragement. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  give  high  praise 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
the  wonderful  job  that  they  have  done  in 
this  community.  Besides  paying  the 
SBA  loans  back  with  interest,  in  a  matter 
of  5  years  these  industries  will  pay  in 
Federal  taxes  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  loans  that  they  have  received  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  In 
other  words,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  making  taxpayers  out  of 
Americans  instead  of  taxeaters. 

I  hope  that  these  examples  furnished 
by  this  small  town  of  Grantsburg,  Wis., 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  thousands 
of  other  small  towns  in  America  as  to 
what  can  be  done. 


Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  jff. 

OF    LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1965 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  of  no  man  in  either  body  for  whom 
I  have  more  respect,  both  professionally 
and  from  a  standpoint  of  personal  pro- 
bity, than  the  venerable  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  It 
behooves  all  of  us  in  both  Houses  to 
hearken  when  he  speaks;  to  consider  at 
length  his  position  on  any  item  of  legis- 
lation. He  speaks  with  a  wisdom  that 
comes  only  from  long  years  of  unselfish 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  responsible 
Federal  Government. 

His  statement  of  April  2  on  the  so- 
called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  re- 
quired reading,  in  my  opinion,  before 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  casts  his 
or  her  vote  on  this  proposal.  There  are 
Members  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  am  sure,  to  read  all  of  his  state- 
ment and,  with  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  read  each  sen- 
tence. Take  this  issue  of  the  Record 
home  with  you,  if  necessary,  and  study 
Senator  Byrd's  remarks.  We  are  given, 
in  this  statement,  every  reason  any  man 
needs  to  defeat  this  proposal,  now,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late;  before,  in  future  years, 
we  have  to  undo  the  mischievousness  this 
bill  will  create  if  it  is  hastily  and  unwisely 
enacted. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Demo- 
crat, OF  Virginia,  on  the  Administration's 
So-Called  Voting  Rights  Act  op  1965 
To  the  People  of  Virginia: 

This  is  a  statement  about  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965." 
I  am  making  it  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate representing  Virginia  under  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Federal  Constitution. 


I  am  intensely  aware  of  the  democratic 
liberties  to  be  achieved  through  our  form  of 
government,  and  to  be  guarded  by  it. 

I  am  also  dedicated  to  preservation  of  the 
principles  and  requirements  of  ovir  State- 
local-Federal  system  and  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances necessary  to  protect  it. 

The  Federal  Government  of  this  country 
has  worked  itself  into  fiscal,  monetary  and 
military  difficulties  which  are  exceedingly 
serious. 

Now  the  Federal  administration  is  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  Influenced  beyond  reason  by 
the  emotion  of  domestic  hysteria;  and  by  its 
own  actions  it  is  inflaming  so-called  civil 
rights  issues. 

The  so-called  voting  rights  bill  now  before 
Congress  is  an  act  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  admittedly  was  drafted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General. 

It  is  a  vicious  bill.  It  clearly  bears  the  un- 
reasonable stamp  of  hysteria.  Even  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler,  the  New  York  chair- 
man of  the  House  Jtidiciary  Committee,  has 
called  it  "harsh." 

The  administration  has  pushed  its  con- 
sideration ahead  of  everything  else.  Com- 
mittee hearings  have  been  arbitrarily  limited. 
Efforts  to  amend  it  are  discouraged. 

Tliere  is  a  terrific  administration  pressure 
to  pass  the  bill  before  Easter.  But  this  state- 
ment is  not  made  with  such  intemperate 
haste.  Instead,  it  is  made  with  all  deliberate 
speed. 

I  have  analyzed  all  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  are  Iniquitous  in  eflfect  and  contempti- 
ble in  design.  The  administration  has  been 
advised  of  the  odium  in  which  I  hold  its 
proposal. 

I  have  also  studied  the  Federal  Attorney 
General's  testimony.  He  admits  drafting  the 
bill.  Neither  the  bill  nor  the  testimony  is 
worthy  of  men  entrusted  with  high  office  In 
the  National  Government  of  this  country. 

The  proposal  is  made  in  the  name  of  voting 
justice.  It  would  be  less  h3?pocritical  and 
more  accurate  to  describe  it  as  Federal  law 
designed  for  vindictive  use  against  six  States 
selected  in  advance. 

It  is  a  proposal  grossly  to  offend  Virginia; 
and  not  only  this.  It  is  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  system  under  which  we  are  governed. 

The  Attorney  General  has  documented  his 
own  cynicism.  He  has  proclaimed  his  im- 
patience with  judicial  process,  and  his  lack 
of  faith  in  it. 

I  quote  directly  from  the  prepared  testi- 
mony of  the  Federal  Attorney  General  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  23, 
1965.    He  said: 

"The  judicial  process,  upon  which  all  ex- 
isting remedies  depend,  is  institutionally  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  social  and  political  structure." 

I  never  expected  to  hear  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession  or  an  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  take  such  an 
attitude  or  make  such  a  public  statement 
about  the  Judicial  process. 

Based  on  this  rejection  of  government  by 
law  and  not  men,  this  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seeks  in  a  voting  rights  bill  to  arrogate 
judicial  power  to  himself  in  areas  of  his  own 
choosing. 

A  written  Constitution  protects  us  from 
despotic  rule.  For  this  protection  against 
oppressive  government  we  rely  on  the  checks 
and  balances  of  division  of  power  and  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

The  power  of  government  is  divided  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  Government.  And  in 
both  State  and  Federal  Government,  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  powers  are  sepa- 
rated. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  is  demanding  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
empower  him — a  political  appointee  In  the 


executive   branch — to   preempt  the  judicial 
branch  in  areas  he  has  chosen  to  pxmish. 

That  is  not  all.  He  is  demanding  power 
by  Federal  legislation  to  usurp  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  States  he  has  already  chosen 
to  be  his  victims. 

There  is  more.    He  is  demanding  this  power 
under  general  Federal  law  which  by  his  own  • 
design  is  limited  to  enforcement  in  only  a 
handful  of  States. 

He  decries  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
practices,  but  he  deliberately  wrote  this  bill 
to  exempt  all  voting  discrimination  in  a  four, 
fifth  majority  of  the  50  State*  from  its  ap- 
plication. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General  tortures  legal 
reasoning  in  the  scheme  he  contrived  to  In- 
clude and  exclude  States  from  the  vengeful 
clutches  of  his  bill. 

The  States  he  wants  to  incriminate  are 
caught  by  his  own  dictates  combined  with  a 
devious  statistical  formula.  Under  terms  of 
the  bill— 

The  Federal  Attorney  General — by  assert- 
ing that  the  voting  requirements  in  a  target 
area  are  racially  discriminatory — may  indict 
a  whole  State  or  any  subdivision  as  violating 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Federal  law;  and 

If  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  people  In 
the  area  were  not  registered  to  vote  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  if  50  percent  did  not  choose 
to  vote  in  the  1964  presidential  election,  the 
State  or  locality — with  never  a  day  in  court- 
is  automatically  guilty  of  the  Federal  Attor- 
ney General's  Indictment. 

When  a  State  or  locality  Is  convicted  by 
this  kangaroo  procedure,  the  Federal  Attor- 
ney General  orders  invasion  of  the  State  or 
subdivision  by  an  unspecified  number  of  Fed- 
eral registrars.  , 

Occupation  of  the  State  or  subdivision  by 
the  Federal  registrars  will  continue  for  an 
unspecified  and  indefinite  period  of  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  registrars  is  to 
impose  and  enforce  the  will  of  the  Federal 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  voting  laws, 
ordinances,  and  practices  in  the  State  or  lo- 
cality. 

The  practices,  operations,  and  locations, 
etc.,  of  the  Federal  registrars  are  limited  only 
by  the  whim  of  the  Federal  Attorney  General, 
but  they  will  Include  registration  of  persons 
to  vote  when  they  claim  they  have  been  dis- 
qualified under  State  or  local  requirements. 
And  the  Federal  registrars  will  collect  annual 
poll  taxes  in  States  where  they  are  imposed. 

( And  the  Federal  Attorney  General  says  he 
will  extend  his  authority  to  all  elections- 
Federal  and  State,  general  and  primary,  and 
local  and  district,  including  those  for  bond 
issxies  and  the  like.) 

The  State  or  locality  has  no  rights  to  any 
sort  of  Judicial  appeal  until  it  is  actually  in- 
criminated by  the  Federal  Attorney  General's 
drumhead  court.  Then  it  may  enter  an  ap- 
peal from  the  position  of  a  culprit  already 
convicted  and  sentenced. 

The  appeal  in  that  position  cannot  be  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's action.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  for  a  pardon  which  Is  necessary  be- 
fore the  State  or  locality  can  be  released  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
and  his  Federal  registrars. 

But  like  the  State  or  locality,  the  pardon 
appeal  is  virtually  prejudged  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

The  appeal  can  be  made  only  in  a  remote 
specially  selected  three-Judge  Federal  court 
in  Washington,  D.C.  (The  Federal  Attorney 
General  says  this  is  desirable  for  uniformity 
of  decision.) 

The  State  or  locality  is  convicted  by  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  practices,  but  much  more 
than  this  Is  Involved  in  getting  a  pardon 
from  the  Federal  Attorney  General's  special 
court  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Federal  Justice 
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rvoartment  in  Washington,  which  is  headed^ 
K.  the  Federal  Attorney  General. 

This  court  is  allowed  to  grant  a  pardon 
t^  a  State  or  locality  only  when  it  is  able 
JS  prove  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that  for 

Xl'only'n.e  State  or  locality  but  also 
everybody  in  it,  "acting  under  color  of  its 
faws  or  ordinances,  has  been  totally  inno- 

"Sot  only  of  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
practices  but  also  totally  innocent  of  all  dls- 
crtoinatlon  suggestive  of  voting  discrimina- 

''°(The  Federal  Attorney  General  says  com- 
nivine  with  the  "equal  but  separate  educa- 
Sn"  doctrine  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
which  stood  as  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  half- 
century  would  be  an  example  of  a  practice 
suggestive  of  voting  discrimination  ) 

until  a  State  or  locality  convicted  by  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  is  given  such  a  par- 
don under  such  conditions,  by  such  a  court. 
it  is  not  allowed  to  enforce  any  change  In 
arv  of  its  election  laws  or  ordinances  with- 
S  permission  from  a  district  Federal  court 

'"■SeJctfem^s  to  which  the  administration 
and  its  Attorney  General  have  gone  to  ex- 
empt the  majority  of  States  and  convict  a 
minority  are  beyond  the  realm  of  reason 

Thev  demonstrate  the  bias  and  prejudice 
underwhich  the  bill  was  conceived  and  wUh 
S  it  Will  be  enforced.  The  bill  Itself  is 
literally  based  on  discrimination  as  between 

Ststcs 

There  is  nothing  In  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tion or  statutes  which  can  be  honestly  inter- 
preted as  discriminatory  with  respect  to  vot- 
ing rights  or  registration. 

I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
can  find  a  State  where  it  is  simpler  or  easier 
for  anvone  to  register  than  it  is  in  Virginia, 
or  where  election  practices  are  cleaner. 

If  in  truth,  or  consequence,  there  is  any 
evidence  of  discriminatory  voting  practice 
or  procedure  in  Virginia  I  am  unaware  of  it. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  registration  laws  or  voting 
practices  in  Virginia,  the  Federal  Attorney 
General  has  not  given  it  the  usual  Federal 
fanfare.  ^  , 

Even  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion—with all  of  its  bias  and  prejudice  and 
snooping — has  found  that — 

In  Virginia  there  appears  to  be  no  racial 
discrimination  with  respect  to  voter  regis- 
tration and  that  Negroes  "appear  to  encoun- 
ter no  significant  racially  motivated  impedi- 
ments in  voting." 

Despite  all  the  activity  of  his  own  agents 
combined  with  that  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission agents,  the  Federal  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  there  is  no  widespread  voting  dis- 
crimination in  Virginia. 

But  the  Federal  Attorney  General  persists 
in  misrepresenting  Virginia  as  a  State  with 
discriminatory  registration  laws  or  engaging 
in  discriminatory  voting  practices. 

He  admits  that  this  bill  which  he  has 
drafted  for  the  administration  is  fixed  so 
that  he  can  incriminate  Virginia. 

He  admits  also  that  he  has  designed  this 
administration  bill  so  that  he  can  exempt 
Texas  from  its  application. 

In  advance  he  has  said  that  he  will  in- 
criminate Virginia  and  exempt  Texas. 

He  says  Virginia  is  caught  in  his  numbers 
game  because  41  percent  (not  50  percent)  of 
its  voting-age  people  voted  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  November  1964. 

But  he  says  Texas,  where  44  percent  (not 
50  percent)  of  its  voting-age  people  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  November  1964, 
is  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  application  of 
his  numbers  racket. 

When  the  Federal  Attorney  General  was 
asked  why  Texas  was  to  be  exempt,  he  said : 


"Texas  is  out  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
have  a  literacy  test.  The  literacy  tests  are 
the  devices  that  have  been  primarily  used 
in  order  to  prevent  Negroes  from  register- 
ing." 

For  those  who  may  be  misled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General  Into  believing  that 
Virginia  has  a  literacy  test,  I  shall  compare 
the  so-called  voting  tests  and  other  require- 
ments for  voting  in  Virginia  and  Texas. 

Both  States  voted  less  than  50  percent  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
Both   States    have   a   relatively   high   per- 
centage of  nonwhite  population. 

Both  States  in  November  1964  required 
the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  all  but  Federal  elections. 

The  voting  lists  for  the  1964  presidential 
election  in  Texas  were  composed  of  the  names 
of  persons  certified  by  the  poll  tax  collectors 
as  having  either  paid  their  $1.75  poll  tax,  or 
as  having  formally  applied  for  and  received 
a  certificate  of  exemption  from  payment  for 
voting  in  the  Federal  election. 

Like  Texas,  Virginia  voters  were  exempt 
from  payment  of  their  $1.50  poll  tax  as  a 
requirement  for  voting  in  the  1964  Federal 
election.  The  voting  lists  in  Virginia  were 
composed  of  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
been  registered  under  the  Virginia  voting 
registration  laws. 

In  Texas,  the  so-called  test  is  applied  to 
prospective  voters  by  the  tax  collector  when 
they  undertake  to  pay  their  poll  tax;  or 
when  they  formally  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
exemption. 

In  Virginia  the  prospective  voter  is  billed 
for  his  poll  tax  along  with  other  taxes.  He 
is  asked  simple  questions  of  identification 
when  he  registers  to  vote  at  the  office  of  a 
registrar. 

In  Texas  the  prospective  voter  must  be 
able  to  understand  the  questions  asked  by 
the  tax  collector,  and  give  the  answers.  In 
certain  cases  a  husband  can  apply  In  behalf 
of  his  wife,  and  a  wife  can  apply  in  behalf 
of  her  husband. 

In  Texas,  article  5.14  of  the  election  code 
requires  the  following  questions  to  be  an- 
swered : 
Name? 
Age? 
Sex? 

Race?      (This   is  presumed   to  have  been 
outlawed  by  a  recent  Federal  court  decision ) . 
Occupation? 

Length  of  residence  in  the  State  of  Texas? 
U.S.  citizenship? 

Native-born  or  naturalized  citizen? 
State  or  county  of  birth? 
Length  of  residence  in  county. 
Texas  post  office  address    (if  residence  is 
in   an    incorporated   city   or   tovra   give   the 
ward  street,  and  number  of  residence  in  lieu 
of  post  office  address,  and  length  of  residence 
in  such  city  or  town)  ? 
Political  party  affiliation? 
In   Virginia,    title    24,    section    68,    of    the 
code  requires  the  following  questions  to  be 
answered  in  writing  by  the  person  register- 
ing, without  assistance: 
Name? 
Age? 

Date  and  place  of  birth? 
Residence? 
Occupation? 

Have  you  ever  voted  before? 
State,  county  and  precinct  where  you  last 

voted?  .      .  .„ 

(Members  of  armed  services  are  required  to 
give  their  service,  serial  number  and  dis- 
charge date  where  pertinent.) 

(Naturalized  citizens  are  required  to  give 
date,  court  and  Stat«  where  they  received 
their  naturalization  papers,  along  with  their 
petition  and  certificate  numbers.) 

All  persons  registering  are  required  to  sign 
the  following  oath: 

•I  do  solemnly  swear    (or  affirm) 


that  I  am  entitled  to  register  under  the  con- 


stitution and  laws  of  this  State,  and  that  I 
am  not  disqualified  from  exercising  the  right 
of  suffrage  by  the  constitution  of  Virginia." 
But  the  Federal  Attorney  General,  whUe 
admitting  that  both  States  are  ensnared  in 
his  voting  numbers  trap,  reveals  that  he  has 
written  this  bill  for  the  administration  so 

that^ 

He  can  exempt  Texas  by  simply  asserting 
that  Texas  has  no  literacy  test.  But  he  can 
Incriminate  Virginia  by  inferring  that  Vir- 
ginia has  some  kind  of  a  voting  test  that  will 
not  get  his  approval. 

The  fact  is  that  in  State  and  local  elections 
on  questions  of  bond  issues,  debt,  and  other 
matters  of  public  finance.  Texas  voters  must 
own  taxable  property. 

There  is  no  such  requirement  in  Virginia. 

For  State  and  local  elections  Texas  re- 
quires payment  of  poll  taxes  for  1  year; 
Virginia  requires  their  payment  for  3  years, 
but  the  3-year  requirement  does  not  apply 
to  new  voters  coming  of  age  or  moving  Into 

the  State.  ^  , 

What  does  the  Federal  Attorney  General 
do  about  poll  taxes?  He  exempts  Texas 
from  application  of  his  bill.  But  nis  bill 
provides  that  his  Federal  registrars  sent  to 
poll  tax  States  will  collect  the  taxes  for  1 
year — as  in  Texas — from  persons  they  qualify 
to  vote.  . 

Beyond  this,  he  has  testified  that  neither 
he  nor  his  Federal  registrars  will  "recognize" 
the  3-year  poll  tax  requirement— as  in  Vir- 
ginia. ^  , 

But  while  the  Federal  Attorney  Gimeral 
refuses  to  recognize  the  requirement  to  pay 
poll  taxes  for  3  years  as  a  requirement  to 
vote,  he  provides  in  his  bill  that  he  and  his 
Federal  registrars  can  disenfranchise  persons 
they  have  qualified  to  vote  contrary  to  State 
laws  if  they  do  not  vote  "at  least  once  during 
3  consecutive  years  while  listed." 

The  people  of  Virginia,  and  the  Nation, 
are  Justified  in  the  condemnation  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Federal  administration  and 
its  Attorney  General  propose  in  the  so-called 
Voting  Bights  Act  of  1965. 

They  would  pin  a  rose  on  Texas,  but  in- 
criminate Virginia. 

And  when  they  incriminate  Virginia,  they 
deny  it  the  judicial  process  accorded  a 
murdered. 

They  would  convict  Virginia  of  voting  dis- 
crimination, but  deny  it  a  pardon  until  it  has 
proved  its  innocence  of  something  else  for 

10  years. 

They  admit  there  is  already  ample  law 
under"  which  allegations  of  discrimination 
can  be  tested  in  the  Judicial  process,  but 
they  want  this  special  law  to  bypass  Judicial 
process  for  the  punishment  of  the  States  of 
their  choice.  _  ^      ,      . 

For  purposes  of  this  law.  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration- and  its  Attorney  General  con- 
done an  eighth-grade  education  voting  test 
in  New  York,  but  they  want  the  power  to 
qualify  a  moron  to  vote  in  Alabama. 

They  decry  discrimination  devices,  but  they 
have  proposed  a  law  which  in  itself  is  a 
discrimination  device. 

The  Federal  Attorney  General  has  no  pa- 
tience with  the  judicial  process  for  the  vic- 
tims of  this  bill.  He  wants  the  power  to 
deal  with  them  himself. 

The  Federal  administration  and  its  At- 
torney General  propose  to  incrlmfnate  cer- 
tain States  by  means  of  dictator-type  decree 
and  a  statistical  formula. 

They  demand  for  themselves  the  right, 
under  certain  conditions  which  they  name, 
to  disenfranchise  people  they  themselves 
qualified  to  vote. 

The  Federal  administration  and  its  Attor- 
ney General  propose  by  a  single  Federal 
statute  to  take  away  the  constitutional  rights 
of  States  and  substitute  Federal   Executive 

If  this  can  be  done  for  this  administration, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  to  punish  the 
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states  it  has  chosen,  it  can  be  done  at  other 
times  for  other  purposes  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  others,  the  Constitution 
notwithstanding. 

It  is  slgniflcant  that  this  bill  would  extend 
Federal  control  over  all  elections — Federal, 
State,  local,  and  party  primaries. 

Federal  agents  are  not  to  confine  their 
control  only  to  elections  for  political  office. 
They  extend  it  to  State  and  local  elections 
with  respect  to  public  finance — bond  issues, 
credit,  expenditures,  etc. 

Simply  by  changing  the  statisical  formula 
the  Federal  administration  and  its  Attorney 
General  can  be  empowered  to  extend  their 
control  over  any  and  all  States  they  wish  to 
give  this  treatment. 

What  would  remain  of  our  form  and  sys- 
tem of  government  if  all  elections  in  all 
States  and  localities  were  controlled  by  the 
Central  Government. 

Only  last  month  99  9  percent  of  the  people 
in  Moscow  voted  in  an  election  of  condidates 
who  hPid  no  opposition.  And  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev  voted,  he  was  not  required  even 
to  produce  identification. 


Congressman  Zablocki  Di.>cusses  General 
de  Gaulle's  European  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment broadcast  yesterday  over  station 
WAUX  in  Milwaukee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Representative  Clement 
J.  Z.'^ELOCKi,  gave  a  thoughtful  and  infor- 
mative appraisal  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
policies  toward  Germany  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Con?ressman  Z.-xblocki's  talk  also  in- 
cludes a  concise  description  of  the  Euro- 
pean policy  proposed  for  the  United 
States  by  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  direc- 
tor of  Columbia  University's  Research 
Institute  on  Communist  Affairs. 

I  believe  that  Representative  Za- 
BLocKi's  remarks  will  be  of  wide  interest 
in  the  House: 

De  G.^ulle,  France,  and  the  Western 
Alliance 
(Broadcast  by  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  of 
Wisconsin,  on  WAUK's  "Report  from  Wash- 
ington," April  4,  1965) 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  of  the 
early  1960'3  has  been  the  growing  breach 
between  France  and  the  United  States — two 
traditional  allies.  Today.  I  would  like  to 
explore  briefly  some  of  the  causes,  effects,  and 
implications  of  this  growing  foreign  policy 
problem. 

France  today  is  led  by  one  of  the  great  men 
of  its  history — President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
He  is  a  strong  leader  who  has  brought  France 
into  the  ranks  of  the  world's  prosperous  na- 
tions, while  liquidating  its  colonial  empire. 

For  many  years  this  otherwise  brilliant 
man  has  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  those  he  terms  "Anglo-Saxons,"  that 
is,  the  British  and  the  Americans. 

Part  of  this  attitude  may  result  from  still- 
smoldering  resentment  at  his  treatment  by 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  during  World  War  II.  Those  two 
leaders  often  acted  in  ways  that  enraged 
De  Gaulle. 


There  is  more  to  the  rift  in  the  Western 
Alliance,  however,  than  De  Gaulle's  personal 
pique.  He  views  France  as  a  great  nation 
with  a  glorious  past  and  an  even  more  prom- 
ising future. 

He  believes  that  France  can  best  work  out 
its  destiny  as  the  leader  of  a  Europe  which 
is  free  of  the  Influence  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Europe  which  De  Gaulle  envisions 
goes  far  beyond  the  six  nations  of  the  Com- 
mon Market — France.  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

His  vision  encompasses  also  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  at  least  that  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  v/est- 
central  Asia.  To  this  end  France  has  been 
developing  friendships  with  East  European 
states,  including  Poland. 

Through  this  policy  he  hopes  to  help 
Germany  to  achieve  reunification  within  a 
European  framework. 

Although  France  and  Germany  have  been 
age-old  enemies,  De  Gaulle  has  attempted  to 
bind  the  two  nations  closely  together.  He 
appr.erntly  believes  that  a  reunited  Germany, 
led  by  France  and  dependent  upon  France 
for  nuclear  protection,  would  no  longer  be  a 
threat  to  Europe,  but  rather  the  opportunity 
for  Europe  to  emerge  as  a  third  great  power. 

At  the  same  tim.e,  De  Gaulle  opposes  any 
orga'iized  unity  in  Europe.  He  seeks  to 
keep  ties  between  Western  European  nations 
loose  in  order  to  allow  the  eventual  admis- 
sion of  the  eastern  bloc  countries  into  his 
federated  states  of  Europe. 

To  achieve  both  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many and  free  intercourse  with  Eastern 
Europe,  De  Gaulle  knows  he  must  have  the 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  that  reason  he  has  made  efforts  to 
enlist  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  collaborator. 
The  Russians,  eager  to  exploit  any  trend 
which  weaken  NATO,  the  Western  Alliance 
and  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe,  have  b^en  receptive  to  these  moves. 

France  and  Russia  appear  to  be  alining 
their  policies  on  the  future  of  Germany. 

Both  want  to  exclude  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  from  discussions  on  Ger- 
man unity,  the  frontiers  of  the  German  state 
and  the  level  of  armaments  which  it  will  be 
allowed  to  maintain. 

They  want  to  substitute  as  negotiators  the 
neighbors  of  East  and  West  Germany — in- 
cluding Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  vigorously 
opposes  such  a  move.  It  is  still  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Europe  which  is  the  princi- 
pal deterrent  to  a  Soviet  attack  on  Berlin 
and  Germany.  Our  nuclear-armed  planes 
and  missiles  still  form  a  protective  umbrella 
over  all  Europe — including  France. 

The  present  German  Government — and 
the  opposition  German  Socialist  Party — 
recognize  the  necessity  for  continued  Ameri- 
can influence  in  European  affairs.  Germany, 
therefore,  has  not  been  enthusiastic  about 
De  Gaulle's  so-called  grand  design  for  Europe. 

While  the  United  States  has  opposed  ini- 
tiatives by  President  de  Gaulle,  our  own 
policies  in  Europe  largely  have  been  frus- 
trated— often  largely  because  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  French  leader  to  any  concepts  that 
originate  in  Washington. 

President  Kennedy's  European  policy  large- 
ly was  centered  axound  the  concept  of  en- 
couraging increased  economic  and  political 
unity  among  the  states  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain.  This  integrated  Europe  would 
then  deal  closely  with  the  United  States  in  a 
political  and  economic  alliance. 

This  strategy,  for  all  its  merits,  was 
wrecked  by  De  Gaulle's  refusal  to  allow  Great 
Britain  to  Join  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

Also  thwarted  have  been  U.S.  efforts  to 
fortify  NATO  by  creating  a  nuclear-armed 


fleet  of  ships  to  operate  in  European  waters 
with  crews  of  mixed  nationalities.  Once 
again,  France  refused  to  cooperate.  Our 
other  European  allies — with  the  exception 
of  Germany — also  were  generally  reluctant 
and  so  the  plan  has  been  shelved. 

That  is  the  situation  today.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  stop  initiatives  by  France,  and 
France  is  attempting  to  short  circuit  our 
policies  in  Europe.  The  result  has  been  vir- 
tual stalemate  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

Many  feel  that  there  is  a  great  danger  that 
America  may  cease  to  be  relevant  or  Impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  Europe,  and  that  Eu- 
rope itself  may  become  increasingly  domi- 
nated by  narrow  nationalisms. 

Among  them  is  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl, 
the  noted  Polish-American  expert  on  com- 
munism. Dr.  Brzezinski,  who  is  director  of 
Columbia  University's  Research  Institute  on 
Communist  Affairs,  recently  testified  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  during  hearings  on 
the  Sino-Soviet  split. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Brzezinski  presented 
a  program  for  American  initiatives  in  Eu- 
rope which  he  proposed  as  a  Johnson  plan. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  all 
aspects  of  this  proposal.  I  think  it  deserves 
careful  study  at  the  highest  levels  of  policy- 
making in  our  Government.  Dr.  Brzezlnskl 
believes  that  American  policy  in  Europe 
should  have  five  main  objectives: 

First,  to  ccihvince  the  East  Burcpeans— 
particularly  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs — that 
East  Germany  limits  their  freedom  without 
enhancing  their  security.  This  would  re- 
quire greater  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  United  States  while  isolating  Ea!st 
Germany. 

Second,  to  promote  Polish-German  recon- 
ciliation. This  wovUd  require  an  American 
declaration  that  the  present  Oder-Neisse 
frontier  would  be  formally  and  finally  recog- 
nized at  the  very  moment  that  Germany  Is 
reunified. 

Third,  Dr.  Brzezinski  proposes  that  U.S. 
policy  should  aim  to  minimize  Russian  fear 
of  Germany  by  encouraging  West  Germany 
to  assure  the  Russians  that  un^er  no  clr- 
ctimstances  will  it  develop  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

Fourth,  it  should  relate  the  expansion  of 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  to  more  extensive 
cultural  and  social  contacts  with  the  people 
of  that  area.  In  this  way.  Dr.  Brzezinski 
believes,  the  position  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments can  be  undercut. 

Fifth,  he  believes  that  the  United  States 
should  promote  multilateral  ties  with  West 
Europe  and  in  East  Europe.  As  Soviet  control 
wanes  and  Eastern  European  nationalism  re- 
asserts itself,  it  should  be  the  goal  of  Ameri- 
can policy  to  promote  political  and  economic 
integration — both  in  East  and  West  Europe. 

To  achieve  these  goals.  Dr.  Brzezinski  pro- 
poses a  general  all-European  economic  de- 
velopment plan  which  would  cut  across 
present  East-West  partitions,  in  which  the 
United  States  would  take  the  initiative  and 
participate. 

Thn  Columbia  Universify  professor  be- 
lieves that  by  seizing  the  initiative  for  re- 
uniting Europe,  the  United  States  w.ould 
thwart  the  ambitions  of  President  de  G-^uUe 
and  reestablish  our  influence  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

This  is  one  prooosed  solvitlon  to  the  pres- 
ent impasse  in  Europe — caused  largely  by 
President  de  Gaulle.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
other  approaches.  The  President  and  the 
State  Department  presently  are  giving  the 
situation  careful  study. 

I  am  confident  that  their  policy  decisions 
will  be  aimed  at  retaining  for  the  United 
States  its  historic  role  in  fostering  a  new 
Europe  from  the  ashes  of  nations  ruined  by 
World  War  II. 


Apil  8,  1985 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSiuY,  April  8, 1965 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD  used  these  words  of  Scripture, 
James  4:8:  Draio  nigh  to  God.  and  He 

y)ill  draw  nigh  to  you. 

Almighty  God,  we  are  uniting  in  a 
moment  of  prayer  and  joining  hearts  in 
a  covenant  with  Thee  and  one  another 
to  walk  in  Thy  ways  of  love  and  loyalty. 

Thou  art  always  beseeching  us  to  open 
widely  the  windows  of  our  soul  that  we 
may  fortify  our  spirit  as  we  face  the 
darkness  that  bev;iiders  us  and  seems 
to  be  settling  over  so  many  areas  of  the 

world. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  compromise 
and  surrender  to  the  forces  of  evil  lest 
we  betray  our  blessed  Lord  who  alone 
is  able  and  willing  to  deepen  our  faith 
in  the  power  of  righteousness. 

May  special  blessings  of  Insight  and 
vision  be  given  to  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  all  who  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  as  they  seek  to 
translate  the  lofty  ideals  of  democracy 
into  practical  realities  and  make  them 
regnant  in  the  life  of  oui  Republic  and 
mankind  everywhere. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  <  H.R.  6675 )  to  provide  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a 
supplementai-y  health  benefits  program 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical 
assistance,  to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  funher 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6675.  with 
Mr.  DiNCELL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  vesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  had  3  hours  and 
15  minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  had  2 
hours  and  48  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MILLS]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

PROGHAM    FOR    THE    PERIOD    PRIOR    TO    AND    SUB- 
SEQUENT   TO    E.>.STER 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  the  victory  over  poliomyelitis. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  691 

Ashley  Buchanan  King,  Utah 

Baldwin  Cohelan  Leggett 

Baring  Dent  Mailliard 

Blatnik  Holifield  Powell 

Bonner  Ichord  Purcell 

Brademas  Jones,  Ala.  Toll 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  415 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1965 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majoricy  lead- 
er the  eentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert  1.  the  schedule  for  the  period  of 
time  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  Easter. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

M'.-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hapDv  that  the  majority  leader  has 
bvou-jht  this  matter  up.  because  I  do 
want  to  keep  the  House  fully  informed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  thought  that 
we  would  have  up  for  consideration  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  which,  of  course,  is  a  very  important 
bill,  on  Wednesday  following  Easter. 
However,  that  bill  will  not  be  ready  for 
consideration. 

We  therefore  have  no  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  week  following  Easter,  and 
it  will  be  our  plan  to  adjourn  over  3  days 
at  a  time,  within  the  rule,  so  Members 
can  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  light  of 
the  situation  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  reference  to  the 
committee  report  on  the  S15  billion-plus 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  I  fully  concur  with  the  decision  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Speaker  in 
not  programing  or  scheduling  any  legis- 
lation during  the  week  following  Easter. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  which  the  minority 
leadership  has  shown  in  this  matter.  He 
has  been  very  cooperative  and  I  am 
happy  to  make  this  announcement  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
majority  leader  give  us  an  indication  as 
to  when  the  House  will  conclude  its 
business  next  week? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  bill  we  have 
of  any  consequence  for  consideration  is 
the  presidential  succession  bill,  which  we 
hope  to  consider  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. We  do  not  have  any  District  bills 
for  Monday. 

I  cannot  promise  the  Members  that 
they  can  leave  Washington  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  but  I  know  of 
no  important  business  for  Thursday  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  veiy  much. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvariia. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
is  Pan-American  Day  next  week?  Do 
we  have  any  business  on  that  day? 
Usuallv  we  do  not.  Will  there  be  any 
business  scheduled  after  that?  I  under- 
stood Pan-American  Day  was  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Wednesday  of  next 
week  has  been  designated  as  Pan- 
American  Day. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ICEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shovUd 
like  first  and  immediately,  even  though 
obviously  inadequately,  to  commend  our  - 
great  Speaker  in  his  typical  and  gracious 
designation  of  a  talented  young  man  to 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  It  was  this  young  man's  father 
with  whom  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
of  serving  in  this  body  for  almost  20 
years,  and  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  indeed  to  be 
commended  for  the  proud  manner  in 
which  you  have  carried  on  the  tradition 
of  that  great  father  of  yours  whose  name 
will  forever  and  closely  be  associated 
with  this  monumental  program  we  are 
about  to  enact  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decisions  embodied 
in  the  peiiding  bill  have  been  quite  ade- 
quately explained  in  detail  by  those  great 
men  who  have  preceded  me. 

There  are.  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
two  specific  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill  in  which  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest,  and  I  should  therefore  make 
bold  to  detain  the  committee  briefly  in 
order  that  the  Record  with  respect  to 
these  two  provisions  may  be  clear. 

As  Members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  our  citizens 
who  heretofore  have  been  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
simply  because  of  the  form  in  which 
their  income  is  received.   For  many  years 
I  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  extremely 
unfair  to  these  individuals  and  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  for  their 
coverage.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  receive  their  income  in  the 
form  of  tips  and  gratuities.    In  the  87th 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  to  rem- 
edy this  glaring  gap  in  social  security 
coverage,  and  have  consistently  espoused 
the  proposal  on  everj'  avaUable  oppor- 
tunity. ,  _ 
Therefore,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  consid- 
erable pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I 
point  particularly  to  the   provision  In 
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H.R.  6675  which  will  extend  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  more  than  I  million 
individuals  and  their  families  who  re- 
ceive their  income  in  the  form  of  tips 
and  gratuities.  These  individuals  and 
their  families  have  needed  the  protec- 
tion which  is  offered  through  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  many  years. 

There  have  been  two  problems  which 
had  to  be  met.  The  principal  difficulty 
has  been  to  devise  a  fair  and  practical 
system  for  obtaining  information  on  the 
amounts  of  tips  received  by  an  individual 
which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  contribu- 
tions and  benefit  credits.  The  other 
problem  has  been  the  question  of  whether 
tips  should  be  taxed  as  wages  or  self- 
employment  income. 

As  is  more  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  in  an  occupation 
vhere  employees  customarily  receive 
tips,  the  regular  wages  of  these  em- 
ployees are  generally  far  below  those  of 
other  employees  with  comparable  train- 
ing and  duties.  We  have  received  infor- 
mation to  indicate  that,  on  the  average, 
about  one-third  of  the  work  income  of 
employees  who  receive  tips  in  the  course 
of  employment  is  in  the  form  of  tips. 
For  many,  tips  constitute  the  major 
source  of  earnings.  Since  the  regular 
wages  of  employees  who  customarily  re- 
ceive tips  are  relatively  low,  the  benefits 
based  on  those  wages  are  likewise  low. 
The  amount  of  tips  received  by  em- 
ployees who  regularly  receive  tips  is  es- 
timated at  more  than  $1  billion  a  year. 
Under  existing  law,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  this  amount  can  now  be  counted. 
This  situation  will  be  remedied  by  the 
provision  in  HJR.  6675. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
concluded,  after  considering  this  entire 
problem  very  carefully,  that  the  deci- 
sion which  it  reached  in  connection  with 
the  legislation  last  year  was  a  fair  one. 
and  that  the  only  equitable  way  of 
counting  tips  toward  benefits  is  on  the 
basis  of  actual  amounts  of  tips  received 
and  that  the  only  practical  way  to  get 
this  information  is  to  require  employees 
to  report  their  tips  to  the  employer. 
Thus,  the  plan  which  is  included  in  this 
bill.  H.R.  6675,  in  that  regard  is  identi- 
cal to  the  provision  which  was  contained 
in  the  social  security  bill  which  was 
passed  last  year,  H.R.   11865. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee received  full  and  complete  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  from  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  before  taking 
action  in  connection  with  this  bill.  In- 
deed, before  including  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  last  year,  the  commit- 
tee invited  written  comments  from 
employers  on  any  technical  or  other 
problems  which  might  be  encountered  in 
connection  with  such  a  proposal.  This 
year,  the  committee  heard  in  executive 
session  from  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployer groups  most  closely  affected — 
the  National  Hotel  and  Motel  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Restaurant  As- 
sociation representatives,  in  addition  to 
the  employee  representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  provisions  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation are  sound,  and  I  again  commend 
my  colleagues  for  including  this  provi- 


sion which  will  benefit  so  many  indi- 
viduals and  their  families  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  area  with  re- 
gard to  social  security  coverage  which 
has  concerned  me  greatly  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  the  failure  to  permit 
some  form  of  coverage  of  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  program.  As  I  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
past,  I  can  perceive  no  valid  reason  why 
the  employees  of  the  largest  employer 
in  the  Unitec^Wates  should  be  precluded 
by  law  from  deceiving  the  benefits  and 
the  protection  under  this  act.  In  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  which  became  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1960,  I  sought  for  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  which  would  have 
affoi-ded  Federal  employees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  pi-ogram.  I 
was  not  successful  on  that  occasion. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  agreed  that  efforts  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  should  be  expedited  in 
evolving  an  appropriate  and  sound 
method  for  coverage  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. To  that  end,  we  included  a 
provision  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  1960  bill  requiring  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
submit  a  report  to  us  and  urging  the  in- 
terested departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  accelerate  their  ef- 
forts in  finding  a  workable  and  sound 
solution  to  this  problem  and  report  it 
to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  advise  the 
membership  that  the  report  which  we 
requested  in  1960  was  not  submitted  to 
the  committee  until  late  in  the  stages  of 
completing  committee  action  on  the 
pending  bill.  It  obviously  was  too  late 
for  the  committee  to  study  fully  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  report. 

The  committee  was  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  the  executive  branch  has 
initiated  an  overall  study  of  retirement 
provisions  for  Federal  personnel.  On 
the  strength  of  this  and  in  the  face  of 
inadequate  time,  the  committee,  reluc- 
tantly I  believe,  refrained  from  including 
a  provision  in  this  legislation.  I  do,  how- 
ever, invite  the  attention  of  the  entire 
membership  to  the  statement  in  this 
regard  which  is  contained  in  pages  103 
and  104  in  the  report  of  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly the  statement  that  it  is  the 
committee's  expectation  that  the  current 
study  which  is  underway  will  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  December  1,  1965, 
and  that  the  deadline  will  be  met.  We 
have  delayed  too  long  on  this. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  did  contain  one  sug- 
gestion which,  although  far  from  meet- 
ing the  problem,  does  afford  some  mini- 
mum measure  of  solace,  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  caiTy  out  that  limited 
degree  of  assistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Broyhill]  has  introduced  an  identical 
bill.  In  effect,  these  bills  will  provide 
social  security  protection  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  survivors  who  do  not 
have  protection  under  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.    This  would  be  ac- 


complished by  providing  that  the  period 
of  civil  service  of  an  individual  who  has 
no  right  to  a  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity, deferred  or  otherwise,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  social  security  system 
and  counted  as  covered  employment  for 
social  security  purposes. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  forcefully  as  I  can,  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  bills  which  we  have  introduced 
to  be  the  total  solution  to  this  problem. 
It  is  what  we  regard  as  an  absolute  mini- 
mum which  should  be  done  immediately. 
The  long-range  solution  involves  much 
more  than  is  contained  in  these  limited 
bills,  and  I  hope,  when  I  say  "long  range" 
that  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a  solu- 
tion to  the  larger  problem  well  before  the 
end  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  pointed  to  these 
two  particular  areas  of  H.R.  6675  because 
they  were  areas  of  special  concern  to  me 
which  had  not  been  covered  in  a  de- 
tailed way  by  the  speakers  who  preceded 
me.  I  subscribe  to  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  by  my  chainnan  with 
regard  to  the  monumental  provisions  of 
this  bill  extending  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  in  the  extensions  of  the  public 
assistance  provisions  and  in  ^he  very 
noteworthy  changes  in  benefits  and  in 
coverage  of  the  old-age.  sumvors,  and 
disability  insurance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  too  is  a  day  that 
will  live  long  in  history.  For  this  day 
is  the  day  when  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  risen  to  heights  unprecedented 
and  will  have  taken  the  first  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  providing  adequate  med- 
ical coverage  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Great  Society  is  on 
its  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

•  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  discuss  the  bill,  H.R.  6675, 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  support  of  H.R. 
6675.  I  take  particular  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  because  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  is  a  great  event  in  the  social 
and  economic  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  medicare  bill,  when  passed,  will 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  this  Nation 
of  ours  of  any  legislation  since  the  orig- 
inal Social  Security  Act.  It  will  affect 
a  segment  of  our  society  greatly  in  need 
of  help.  It  will  contribute  to  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  v.'ill  remove  from  many  the 
stigma  of  "charity"  and  it  will  guaran- 
tee to  our  elderly  that  they  will  receive 
medical  attention  at  the  time  of  life 
when  illness  comes  most  frequently  and 
when  their  financial  resources  are  low. 

As  you  know,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation identical  to  this  bill  now  under 
consideration.  I  did  so  in  the  sincere 
belief  that  this  is  excellent  legislation 
and  that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Chairman  Mills,  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  done  a  su- 
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nerlative  job  in  considering  all  the  pro- 
Dosals  forwarded  in  the  area  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  and  in  formulating 
a  bill  which  is  not  only  workable  but 
which  looks  to  the  needs  of  the  future  as 
well  as  those  of  today. 

This  bill  actually  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  Medical  care  for  oui-  elderly  citi- 
zens; a  part  dealing  with  maternal  and 
child  health,  crippled  children  and  men- 
tally retarded  programs;  a  part  revising 
and  improving  the  benefits  and  cover- 
age of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program,  and  the  part  im- 
proving and  expanding  public  assistance 
programs. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy stemming  from  this  legislation. 
I  know  that  my  office,  and  I  am  sure  the 
ofi&ces  of  my  colleagues,  reflects  this 
controversy  in  the  amount  of  mail,  tele- 
grams, phone  calls,  and  visits  from  dele- 
gations which  this  bill  has  engendered. 
There  has  been  every  shade  of  opinion 
expressed,  from  complete  opposition  to 
any  kind  of  Government  assistance  for 
the  elderly  to  opposition  to  any  form 
of  social  security  financing  to  complete 
support  for  medicare  under  social  secu- 
rity. 

We  all  have  had  to  sift  these  opinions 
and  evaluate  them  and  we  have  had  to 
be  guided  by  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  our  consciences. 

When  I  think  of  some  of  the  letters  I 
have  received,  letters  from  old  people 
telhng  of  living  on  $54  or  $70  a  month 
for  all  the  necessities  of  life,  of  Insurance 
companies  dropping  health  policies  when 
elderly  policyholders  become  ill.  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  medical  bills 
when  these  people  cannot  pay.  of  their 
shame  at  having  to  ask  for  welfare — 
which  to  them  is  nothing  more  than 
charity,  then  I  ask  how  can  anyone  re- 
fuse to  support  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  great  bill.  This  is  a  bill 
which  will  bring  innumerable  benefits  to 
a  group  of  people  which  needs  these 
benefits  badly.  I  urge  your  vote  for 
H.R.  6675. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Amer- 
icans we  are  filled  with  pride  for  our  Na- 
tion's advanced  technology  and  our  great 
wealth.  However,  until  very  recently  we 
have  lagged  behind  some  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  in  providing  social  services 
for  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 

The  administrations  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  been  sensi- 
tive to  our  Nation's  shortcomings  In  this 
area  and  have  made  great  strides  to  over- 
come these  deficiencies. 

A  national  system  of  providing  health 
care  is  an  example  where  our  country 
is  far  behind  most  of  the  advanced  na- 
tions. Many  of  us  remember  when  In 
the  1940's  and  early  1950's,  Senators 
Murray  and  Wagner  and  Congressman 
Dingell  advocated  a  national  health  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  their  proposal  failed 
to  get  widespread  support.  Yet  the  vari- 
ous hearings  which  were  held  disclosed 
the  plight  of  the  aged  sick  and  stirred 
niany  consciences.  So  while  the  idea  of 
comprehensive  health  care  lingered  and 
vanished  as  a  legislative  issue,  that  of 
medicare  for  the  aged  persisted  through 
the  years.  Vehement  attacks  on  medi- 
care whittled  down  the  proposed  pro- 


gram to  such  a  modest  "package"  that 
even  its  advocates  apologized  for  its  ob- 
vious inadequacies. 

Ironically,  the  foes  of  medicare  unin- 
tentionally made  H.R.  6675,  as  a  health 
care  bill,  a  far  better  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. They  accomplished  this  by 
educating  the  public,  through  their  well- 
financed  publicity  campaign,  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  medicare  bill. 

President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Hubert  Hxtmphrey  last  fall  made  a  health 
care  program  for  the  aged  a  major  elec- 
tion issue.  Their  overwhelmingly  victory 
practically  assured  it  favorable  consider- 
ation by  the  89th  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  particiUarly  fitting  that 
at  this  moment  we  should  pay  special 
tribute  to  those  of  our  colleagues  who  did 
the  pioneers  work  on  this  legislation :  The 
late  Congressman  Dingell  and  Senators 
Murray  and  Wagner.  We  owe  a  special 
debt  to  Congressman  Aime  Forand  and 
Cecil  King,  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
and  others  in  Congress  who  in  more  re- 
cent times  worked  so  diUgently  for  medi- 
care. 

Much  has  already  been  written  of 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills'  unique  genius 
in  bringing  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  a  bill  which  incor- 
porates the  finest  features  of  the  differ- 
ent approaches  to  health  care  for  the 
aged.  He  has  rightly  earned  the  thanks 
of  the  millions  of  people  whose  lives  will 
be  made  better  by  his  most  influential 
leadership. 

I  will  vote  for  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
6675  because  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
give  this  measure  of  justice  and  security 
to  the  aged  and  to  the  needy  sick. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
action  on  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  is  going  to  set  a  pattern 
tliat  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  will  have 
to  live  with  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  can  either  set  an  orderly  pattern 
based  on  the  real  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens  or  we  can  enact  a  patchwork 
piece  of  legislation  that  not  only  fails 
to  provide  all  of  the  needed  services  but 
threatens  the  soundness  of  our  social  se- 
curity system  and  paves  the  way  for 
socialized  medicine. 

I  fully  realize  and  support  the  princi- 
ple of  adequate  health  facilities  being 
made  available  to  the  aged.  We  have 
a  responsibiUty  in  this  field  and  should 
act.  However,  such  aid  should  be  made 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

This  House  should  support  a  plan  to 
assist  our  elder  citizens  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate health  care.  But  we  should  not 
support  a  plan  that  saddles  the  wage 
earners  of  America  with  an  increase  in 
the  regressive  payroll  taxes  they  pay. 
To  force  these  wage  earners  to  finance 
medical  assistance  for  every  senior  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  whether  it  is  needed, 
is  unconscionable.  That  is  why  I  believe 
we  should  support  the  substitute  pro- 
posal before  us,  so  that  we  will  have  a 
program  that  will  meet  the  medical 
needs  of  the  aged  at  less  cost  without 
burdening  the  social  security  system. 

What  is  so  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  principle  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  as  contained  in  the  alternate 
proposal  is  the  same  principle  as  adopted 


by  the  majority  in  the  medical  services 
program  which  was  added  to  the  admin- 
istration's original  medicare  bill.  We 
in  the  minority  are,  of  course,  pleased 
that  they  saw  fit  to  improve  the  bill  to 
the  extent  of  adopting  a  number  of  our 
proposals.  However,  the  substitute  bill 
before  us  would  improve  the  package 
even  more,  coordinating  all  of  the  bene- 
fits vmder  one  system  instead  of  two 
separate  and  conflictii^  systems. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  financing  some  medical  care 
through  social  security  taxes  and  the 
rest  through  voluntary  insurance  sys- 
tems. What  you  end  up  with  is  half  of 
the  so-called  medicare  bill  calUng  for 
compulsory  coverage  paid  for  by  the 
wage  earners,  some  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  medical  care  for  others,  and 
the  other  half  calling  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  individuals  and  general 
revenues  of  the  Government.  And  even 
with  both  of  the  programs  in  effect,  our 
older  citizens  would  still  not  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  from  the  unusually 
high  costs  of  extended  illnesses  or  ex- 
pensive drugs. 

As  we  note  in  the  minority  views  in  the 
report  on  the  bill  before  us,  the  hospi- 
talization program  proposed  in  this  bill, 
as  the  majority  now  admits,  was  "over- 
sold." Many  of  us  have  long  contended 
that  the  medicare  provisions  were 
completely  inadequate.  In  an  effort  to 
stave  off  the  inevitable  disillusionment, 
a  number  of  Republican  proposals  were 
tacked  onto  the  bill.  I  should  agree 
that  these  additions  were  sorely  needed. 
Now  we  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
all  the  way  by  adopting  the  alternate 
proposal  with  its  voluntary  provisions. 

The  alternate  proposal,  which  I  believe 
we  should  support,  would  meet  all  of  the 
medical  needs  of  the  aged,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  hospital.  It  would  also  cover 
catastrophic  illnesses  to  a  greater  extend 
than  the  administration  bill.  Under  the 
program,  all  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
older  would  be  eligible  on  a  uniform 
basis  and  their  participation  would  be 
voluntary,  without  a  means  test.  Our 
social  security  system  would  not  be 
threatened  because  financing  would 
come  from  general  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  from  the  people  themselves. 
Social  security  would  only  be  used  as  a 
factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  for  the  individual.  Insurance 
plans  already  in  effect  would  not  be  dis- 
rupted. And  the  young  wage  earners 
of  today  would  not  be  taxed  for  medical 
benefits  for  those  who  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  good  sense  to 
eliminate  the  duplication  of  coverage 
that  is  inherent  in  H.R.  6675  by  combin- 
ing all  medical  benefits  in  a  single,  com- 
prehensive Insurance  program.  We 
would  provide  greater  benefits  and  pro- 
tection for  less  money. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  majority  here  will 
cast  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  elderly 
and  for  the  wage  earners  of  America 
by  supporting  the  alternate  proposal. 
It  is  the  better  of  the  two  plans.  The 
other,  as  reported  to  us  from  the  com- 
mittee, is  unacceptable  because  It  does 
not  provide  all  of  the  needed  benefits 
and  the  method  of  financing  seriously 
endangers  the  entire  concept  of  social 
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security,  putting  the  Nation  dangerously 
close  to  complete  socialization  of  the 
medical  profession. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
ject before  us  has  evoked  widespread 
interest  throughout  the  Nation.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  civil  rights,  the 
question  of  health  care  for  the  elderly 
has  received  more  attention  than  any 
other  program  before  this  89th  Congress. 

There  appears  to  be  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  form  of  assistance  with 
medical  expenses  for  our  senior  citizens 
is  needed;  I  have  found  little  disagree- 
ment with  that  basic  premise. 

However,  as  can  be  observed  in  this 
Chamber  today,  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment respecting  what  may  be  teimed  the 
specifics  of  the  program  to  be  adopted. 
Who  will  be  covered?  What  benefits  will 
be  included?  How  will  the  program  be 
financed?  Who  will  handle  its  adminis- 
tration? t 

I  long  have  taken  a  position  in  sup- 
port of  a  program  that  is  soundly  fi- 
nanced on  a  contributory  basis  during 
one's  earning  years.  I  believe  that  the 
individual  should  prenare  for  his  retire- 
ment years  when  he  must  anticipate 
medical  expenses  will  be  higher  during 
the  period  of  his  reduced  income.  The 
simple,  direct  way  to  thus  prepare  is 
through  a  contributory  plan  operating 
during  his  working  years.  You  might 
say  that  this  is  the  "buy  now,  pay  later" 
theoiy  in  reverse.    To  me.  it  is  sound. 

Further.  I  believe  that  use  of  the  exist- 
ing social  security  structure  to  collect 
moneys  for  the  program  has  real  merit 
because  it  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
establishing  wasteful,  duplicate  collec- 
tion mechanisms.  This  proposed  pro- 
gram is  of  necessity  costly  and  far 
reaching;  therefore,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  put  forth  every  e.Tort  to  make  it 
as  economical  and  equitable  as  possible. 

Also,  I  have  advocated  that  a  trust 
fund  be  established  for  the  program, 
separate  fi-om  the  social  security  fund,  so 
that  Congress  and  the  American  oublic 
would  have  the  capability  of  checking  on 
the  financial  status  nf  the  plan  at  any 
given  t^'me  in  order  that  timely  adjust- 
ments could  be  authorized  to  insure  its 
stability. 

Our  obligation  will  not  cease  upon  pas- 
sace  of  this  bill.  We  must  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  our  responsibility  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  adeouacy  of  the  funds  in 
reserve  tod^.y  for  those  who  will  require 
a.ssistance  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like  my  colleagues 
here  and  millions  of  Americans  across 
the  country,  have  given  much  serious 
thought  to  the  type  of  coverage  that 
should  be  included  in  a  health  care  for 
the  elderly  program. 

I  have  maintained  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  establish  a  basic  hospital  plan 
for  all  those  to  be  covered,  as  well  as  a 
supplemental  plan,  available  at  a  mini- 
mal additional  charge  to  those  who  vol- 
untarily elect  to  participate,  to  cover 
related  doctor  and  drug  expenses. 

I  have  long  expressed  an  interest  in  de- 
veloping a  program  that  would  permit  a 
partnership  between  the  Government, 
the  people,  and  private  insurance 
companies  and  I  trust  that  maximum 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  full 


utilization  of  the  capabilities  of  private 
agencies  in  serving  this  program. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  bill  warrants 
particular  note.  In  addition  to  coping 
with  the  health  care  question,  it  also 
calls  for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  in  essence,  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. 

In  addition,  it  calls  for  the  continua- 
tion of  benefits  to  age  22  for  certain  chil- 
dren in  school,  provides  for  actuarially 
reduced  benefits  for  widows  at  age  60 
and  grants  benefits  to  certain  pereons 
currently  72  or  over  now  ineligible.  Fur- 
ther, it  liberalizes  the  definition  for  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits,  increases  the 
amount  an  individual  is  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  full  deductions 
from  benefits,  revises  the  tax  schedule 
and  increases  the  earnings  counted  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes  so  as  to  fully 
finance  the  changes  made. 

Many  of  us,  during  the  last  Congress, 
cast  affirmative  votes  on  a  bill  to  increase 
social  security  benefits  and  to  bring  about 
several  much-needed  revisions  in  the 
program.  We  were  gratified  by  the 
favorable  action  of  the  House.  However, 
as  you  know,  we  were  later  disappointed 
when  the  Senate  sought  to  include  other 
controversial  amendments  which  kept 
the  measure  from  again  coming  to  the 
floor. 

Now  it  is  a  different  story.  We  have 
before  us  a  plan  which  incorporates 
sound  proposals  adopted  from  several 
different  sources.  Areas  of  previous  dis- 
agreement have  been  skillfully  compro- 
mised. As  a  result,  we  have  a  bill  which 
is  not  an  administration  measure  nor  a 
Republican  bill.  It  is  a  com.posite  ap- 
proach, far  more  acceptable  to  many  of 
us.  It  is  one  I  feel  can  provide  desired 
and  needed  benefits  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, present  find  future. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  great  day  for  the  elderly  of  our 
country.  We  are  finally  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  overcome  their  long- 
time fears  of  medical  disaster  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation.  We  are  also  liberal- 
izing the  social  security  law  in  various 
of  its  facets.  I  am  therefore  proud  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

One-tenth  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  faced  with  the  threat  that  ill 
health  could,  at  any  moment,  wipe  them 
out  financially,  reducing  them  to  wards 
of  the  Nation's  charities.  These  people 
are  our  senior  citizens;  those  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive lives,  yet  who  must  now,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  hover  on  the  brink 
of  impending  debt  and  despair. 

Of  these  18  million  people,  more  than 
half  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  A  full  third  have  no  assets  what- 
soever besides  this  meager  income,  while 
half  have  assets  of  less  than  $1,000. 
What  makes  limited  finances  such  as 
these  so  frightening  is  that,  when  a  hus- 
band or  wife  is  hospitalized,  aged  couples 
today  face  medical  bills  averaging  about 
$800  a  year.  Our  elderly  citizens  re- 
quire, three  times  as  much  hospital  care 
as  the  young  and,  when  they  go  to  the 
hospital,  they  stay,  on  the  average,  twice 
as  long.  Moreover,  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing costs  of  medical  care  hit  them  hard- 


est because   whatever  income  they  do 
have  is  generally  fixed. 

In  1960,  Congress  took  limited  steps  to 
meet  this  problem  by  passing  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  This  act  was  deficient  in  two 
respects.  First  of  all,  it  mistakenly  as-" 
sumed  that  health  care  problems  in  old 
age  are  limited  to  the  very  poor.  We 
have  just  seen  from  the  previous  statis- 
tics that  this  is  not  true.  Even  people 
who  have  lived  quite  comfortably 
throughout  their  working  lives  face  the 
prospect  of  limited  funds  when  they 
reach  retirement.  But  the  more  perti- 
nent fact  is  that  the  extended  periods  of 
illness  that  usually  accompany  life's  later 
years  can  undermine  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  even  the  most  secure. 

The  second  and  more  critical  weakness 
of  Kerr-Mills  is  that  it  leaves  the  appli- 
cation of  a  suitable  aid  program  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  individual  States. 
After  5  years,  9  States  have  not  bothered 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  at  all, 
and  only  7  of  the  remaining  41  have  any- 
thing approaching  an  adequate  program, 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State  of 
New  York  has  instituted  one  of  the  better 
programs  under  Kerr-Mills,  but  even 
there  it  is  not  a  complete  arrangement. 
It  necessarily  uses  the  welfare  approach 
and,  as  such,  can  never  hope  to  be  the 
ultimate  answer  to  the  real  needs  be- 
fore us. 

I.  therefore,  rise  to  voice  my  support 
for  the  bill  which  I  believe  does  answer 
these  needs — the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  better  known 
as  medicare. 

This  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  give  three  levels 
of  protection,  each  one  being  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  old  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

First,  it  would  provide  a  basic  plan  of 
hospital  insurance  financed  through  the 
social  security  system.  This  section 
would  provide  compulsory  protection  to 
all  persons  65  and  over  and  would  be 
financed  by  equal  contributions  by  em- 
ployee and  employer  to  a  separate  hos- 
pital insurance  trust  fund.  The  benefits 
under  this  section  would  include: 

First.  Hospital  inpatient  services— 60 
days  for  each  spell  of  illness  with  $40  de- 
ductible. 

Second.  Po.sthospital  extended  care— 
at  least  20  days  and  maximum  of  100 
days  following  transfer  from  hospital,  in 
facility  having  agreement  with  hospital. 

Third.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
service.s — available  as  required  with  $20 
deductible  during  a  20-day  period. 

Fourth.  Posthospital  home  health 
services — up  to  100  visits  after  discharge 
from  hospital  or  extended  care  facility. 

The  second  level  of  protection  involves 
a  supplementary  plan  covering  physi- 
cian's fees  and  other  medical  services. 
All  pennons  over  65  would  be  eligible  for 
this  plan  on  a  voluntary  basis.  There 
would  be  an  annual  deductible  of 
$50.  Then  the  plan  would  cover  80 
percent  of  the  patient's  bill  for  the 
following  services : 

Physicians'  and  surgical  services  in 
hospital,  clinic,  office  or  home:  mental 
hospital  care  for  60  days  in  spell  of  ill- 
ness— 180-day  lifetime  maximum:  home 
health  services,  without  requirement  of 
prior  hospitalization,  for  up  to  100  visits 
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avear-  other  medical  and  health  services 
in  or  out  of  medical  institution  including 
diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory  tests; 
electrocardiograms;  certain  ambulance 
services;  surgical  dressings;  sphnts, 
casts-  rental  of  certain  medical  equip- 
ment as  iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents,  braces, 
artificial  limbs. 

As  a  third  section,  the  bill  incorporates 
an  extension  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
Believing  that  this  old  plan  would  pro- 
vide an  excellent  underpinning  to  the 
other  programs,  H.R.  6675  extends  the 
coverage  to  include  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  increases  the  Federal  matching 
share  for  cash  payments  for  those  needy 
persons. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  number 
of  excellent  child  health  programs  and 
public  welfare  amendments,  and  provides 
for  some  much  needed  increases  in  gen- 
eral social  security  benefits. 

But,  while  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  provisions  takes  steps  toward  secur- 
ing economic  stability  for  our  elder  citi- 
zens, the  way  in  which  they  are 
applied  promises  to  affirm  a  dignity  for 
these  people  that  previous  plans  have  ne- 
glected. No  longer  must  our  aged  be 
subjected  to  humiliating  means  tests.  No 
longer  must  they  seek  protection  in  the 
form  of  degrading  handouts.  These 
benefits  are  not  charity  or  welfare.  Un- 
der this  program,  the  individual  will  have 
contributed  financially  to  his  own  secu- 
rity and  that  of  his  family.  The  ben- 
efits will  be  paid  because  the  person  has 
earned  them. 

Many  people  have  been  worried  that 
such  a  program  might  lead  to  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  medical  profession. 
This  is  not  the  case,  and  in  fact,  the  bill 
specifically  prohibits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  exercising  "any  control 
over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  in  which  m.edical  services  are 
provided."  Further,  the  bill  allov.'s  the 
beneficiary  to  choose  whichever  doctor, 
hospital,  or  agency  he  desires. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  rather  than 
fettering  medicine  with  new  restrictions, 
this  bill  opens  ud  new  vistas  of  freedom 
in  treatment  that  the  profession  has 
never  known  before.  F'or  no  longer  must 
a  physician  weigh  his  diagnosis  in  terms 
of  what  the  patient  can  afford.  He  can 
now  practice  his  art  as  it  was  meant  to 
be— prescribing  care  solely  upon  what  he 
analyzes  the  patient's  need  to  be. 

I  am  excited  about  this  bill.  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  social  legislation  to  come  before  this 
Congress  in  years.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, I  know  my  constituency  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  it  as  well.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  took  steps  to  make  sure 
that  it  did  not  expire  in  committee  as  so 
many  of  its  predecessors  have.  Last 
year,  I  personally  Jiad  printed  and  cir- 
culated cards  throughout  my  district 
whereby  voters  could  express  directly 
their  feeling  for  this  bill.  The  response 
was  great  and  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  submitted  this  material  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  so 
that  its  members  might  be  aware  that 
the  people  of  my  district  and  even  of  the 
entire  Nation  want  this  bill  and  want  it 
now. 


For  too  many  years  in  the  past  we  have 
allowed  important  measures  such  as  this 
to  die  in  the  web  of  legislative  procedure, 
making  Congress  a  symbol  of  inaction 
in  the  face  of  need.  Let  us  repudiate  the 
"do  nothing"  Congresses.  Let  us  be- 
come a  "do  something"  branch  and  pass 
quickly  this  legislation  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed  and  which  embraces  the 
hopes  of  every  elderly  person  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  the  above,  I  stated  my  full  support 
for  the  medicare  bill.  I  do  have  one 
serious  reservation  about  it,  however. 
This  concerns  the  omission  of  any  pro- 
vision for  drug  costs.  In  many  cases, 
drugs  can  present  a  ruinously  high  cost  of 
illness,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  elderly  who  are  chronically  ill. 

Certainly,  many  of  our  aged  will  be 
able  to  meet  drug  costs  if  they  have,  as 
I  assume  they  will,  protection  of  medi- 
care. I  do  not  propose  to  subsidize  all 
drug  costs,  but  only  those  of  the  greatest 
in  need. 

For  this  reason,  I  plan  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  set  up  a  drug  stamp  program 
which  will  be  quite  similar  to  the  very 
successful  food  stamp  plan.  Under  this 
proposal,  a  person  who  is  within  a  maxi- 
mum income  limitation  would  be  issued 
coupons  redeemable  at  any  approved  re- 
tail drugstore.  Full  freedom  of  purchase 
will  be  maintained  as  it  has  been  in  the 
food  plan. 

I  believe  this  measure  will  plug  the  one 
remaining  hole  left  in  the  bulwark  we 
built  for  our  elderly.  I  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  it  anu  hope  to  see  it  passed 
as  a  companion  measure  to  the  medicare 
bill. 

Mr.    SCHMIDHAUSER.      Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6675.    First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  Chairman  Mills  and 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  reporting  a  bill  which  will 
enable  our  senior  citizens  to  receive  the 
best  possible  medical  attention  without 
fear   of   having   their   lifetime    savings 
wiped  out  due  to  a  major  illness,  or  cre- 
ating a  financial  burden  for  their  chil- 
dren.   It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  this,  the 
wealthiest  and  greatest  nation  on  earth, 
to  provide  this  program  for  those  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  our  society  when  they  are  no  long- 
er able  to  participate  in  the  labor  market. 
I  feel  that  the  basic  plan  of  this  bill 
which  will  provide  for  hospital  care  and 
posthospital  care  financed  through  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  is  the  proper 
answer  to  the  problem  of  ever-increasing 
costs  of  hospital  care  that  are  burdening 
our  older  citizens.    Also,  the  inclusion  of 
a  voluntai-y  plan  to  provide  for  physi- 
cians' services,  diagnostic  and  laboratory 
services,  and  home  health  services  is  a 
most  fitting  supplement  to  the  basic  hos- 
pitalization plan.    This  program,  based 
on  small  monthly  payments  by  those  who 
choose  its  coverage  along  with  a  like 
contribution  raised  from  the  general  rev- 
enues, is  in  the  finest  American  tradi- 
tion of  free  choice. 

F\irther,  this  proposed  bill  would  not 
only  strengthen  the  Kerr-Mllls  program 
by  establishing  minimum  standards  for 
medical  assistance,  provide  for  less  strin- 
gent "means  test,"  increase  the  contribu- 


tion of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  but 
would  extend  coverage  to  all  needy  per- 
sons regardless  of  age. 

I  feel  that  we  have  had  presented  to 
us  a  bill  that  is  financially  sound.  The 
basic  plan  will  be  administered  from  an 
actuarially  sound  separate  trust  fund, 
and  will  cost  those  employees  who  con- 
tribute to  it  less  than  40  cents  per  week. 
The  voluntary  supplemental  plan  can  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  choose  it  with  no 
loss  in  their  present  social  security  bene- 
fit rate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Chair- 
man Mills  and  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  were  able  to 
combine  the  best  features  of  several  pro- 
posals into  one  comprehensive  program 
of  medical  assistance  that  has  few  paral- 
lels in  the  histoiy  of  legislative  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  questions  of  our 
times — the  issue  of  how  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creased medical  expenses  that  face  many 
elderly  Americans — will  be  substantially 
resolved  by  the  program  established  by 
the  bill  to  be  voted  on  today.  This  bill 
is  now  on  the  last  leg  of  a  long  legisla- 
tive journey. 

For  a  number  of  years,  most  people 
have  recognized  that  our  elderly  citi- 
zens— who  because  of  the  miracle  of 
modern  medicine  and  science  are  enjoy- 
ing longer  lives — need  financial  assist- 
ance to  protect  them  from  the  steep  hos- 
pital and  medical  bills  they  frequently 
incur  in  their  retirement  years  when 
their  income  is  reduced. 

To  aid  the  elderly,  Congress  is  con- 
sidering legislation  which  makes  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problem. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  the  bill  proposes  a  basic  plan  of  hos- 
pital insurance  protection  financed  pri- 
marily by  an  increase  in  payroll  taxes, 
which  will  be  deducted  along  with  so- 
cial  security  from  the  worker's  paycheck. 
These  funds  will  establish  a  hospitaliza- 
tion program  available  to  almost  every 
American  at  age  65  and  over.  Briefly, 
the  program  provides  for:  Up  to  60  days 
of  hospital  care  for  each  illness,  with 
the  first  $40  deductible;  up  to  20  days  of 
posthospital  nursing  home  care,  with 
2  additional  days  for  each  day  that  a 
person's  hospital  stay  was  less  than  60 
days;  posthospital  home  health  services 
for  up  to  100  visits,  including,  for  ex- 
ample, daily  visits  by  a  nurse;  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services,  with  a  $20 
deductible  clause. 

As  a  companion  feature  to  the  basic 
hospitalization  plan,  elderly  Americans 
would  be  permitted  to  participate  in  a 
voluntary  program  to  help  them  meet  the 
cost  of  physicians'  services.  This  supple- 
mentary plan  would  be  financed  by  a  $3 
monthly  contribution  by  the  individual 
participant,  which  would  be  matched  by 
an  equal  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  general  tax  revenues. 
The  program  would  cover  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  doctors'  services,  home 
health  services,  hospital  services  in  men- 
tal institutions,  and  other  health  serv- 
ices, after  a  $50  deductible.  Briefly,  the 
program  provides  for:  Physicians'  and 
surgical  services  whether  furnished  in 
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the  home,  hospital,  clinic,  or  office:  hos- 
pital care  for  60  days  in  a  mental  hospi- 
tal, with  a  180-day  lifetime  maximum: 
home  health  services,  without  prior  hos- 
pitalization, for  up  to  100  visit-s.  during 
each  calendar  year;  additional  medical 
and  health  services,  whether  provided  in 
or  out  of  a  medical  institution,  including 
X-ray  and  laboratory  tests.  X-ray.  ra- 
dium, and  radioactive  isotope  therapy, 
ambulance  services,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous services,  such  as  surgical  dress- 
ings, casts,  rental  of  wheelchairs,  braces, 
and  artificial  limbs.  Eyeglasses  and 
dentures  are  not  tncluded. 

In  addition  to  the  hospitalization  and 
supplementaiy  medical  services  plan,  the 
existing  Kerr-Mills  program  would  be  re- 
vised and  expanded  to  provide  care  for  a 
limited  number  of  needy  elderly  persons 
who  lack  the  money  required  to  receive 
full  health  care. 

The  improved  Kerr-Mills  program 
would  require  a  State  to  provide  in- 
patient and  outpatient  hospital  services, 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  skilled 
nursing  home  care,  and  physicians'  serv- 
ices, in  order  to  receive  Federal  grants. 
The  States  would  be  required  to  establish 
a  flexible  income  test,  geared  to  the  size 
of  the  medical  bill  confronting  the  eld- 
erly person.  The  States  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  help  needy  elderly  persons  pay 
the  various  deductible  costs  required  to 
participate  in  the  supplementary  volun- 
tary program  I  mentioned  earlier. 

This  three-pronged  attack  on  the 
health  problems  of  the  elderly:  Basic 
hospitalization  coverage,  the  voluntary 
program  for  medical  services,  and  the 
improved  Kerr-Mills  program,  constitute 
a  tremendous  step  forward  for  America. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  a  7 -percent, 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  many  other  amend- 
ments liberalizing  the  basic  social  se- 
curity program. 

I  am  giving  this  bill  my  full  support 
because  it  is  a  major  step  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  adequate  health  care 
and  financial  security  during  retirement 
years  for  every  elderly  American. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6675,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  which 
will  provide  a  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  It  also  provides  for  an  op- 
tional supplementary  health  benefits 
and  medical  assistance  program,  fi- 
nanced by  individual  premiums  and 
Federal  Government  matching  pay- 
ments, and  operated  through  private  in- 
surance carriers. 

I  have  long  fought  for  legislation  to 
provide  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
our  senior  citizens,  and  commend  the 
magnificent  work  done  in  this  89th 
Congress  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  its  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!. 

Building  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  this  bill  utilizes  the 
basic  social  security  approach  com- 
mended by  both  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations,  which  approach  I 
thoroughly  endorse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  very  vivid 
memories,  very  personal  memories,  of 
the  controversies  that  raged  when  the 
first  social  security  bill  was  put  forward. 


There  were  predictions  of  dire  conse- 
quences, breakdown  in  the  moral  fab- 
ric of  America,  and  expressions  indi- 
cating little  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. All  of  these  fears  have  proved  to 
be  without  foundation,  and  the  social  se- 
curity principle  has  proved  a  sound  one. 

In  addition,  this  measure  provides  for 
a  program  of  supplementary  medical 
care  and  assistance  which  is  available  to 
all  persons  age  65  or  over,  on  an  op- 
tional, voluntary  basis,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  so- 
cial security,  railroad  retirement,  or 
other  benefits. 

Here  we  offer  the  American  people  a 
program  consistent  with  both  the  Fed- 
eral concern  for  the  basic  welfare  of  all 
Americans,  and  the  individual  and  pri- 
vate responsibility  for  self  and  family. 

There  are  now  more  than  18  million 
people  in  the  country  who  are  65  or  older, 
and  their  numbers  continue  to  increase. 
Most  of  them  have  little  or  no  financial 
protection  against  serious  illness.  On 
the  average  their  incomes  are  one-half 
those  of  younger  people.  At  the  same 
time,  their  need  for  health  care  is  about 
twice  that  of  people  under  65. 

This  program  will  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  build  insurance  protection  in 
their  working  years  against  the  high 
cost  of  illness  in  their  old  age — just  as 
they  now  build  social  security  protection 
for  themselves  and  their  families  against 
the  loss  of  earnings  accompanying  old 
age,  disability,  or  death  in  the  family. 

In  addition,  this  far-reaching  program 
increases  by  7  percent  all  old  age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  benefits, 
with  a  new  minimum  benefit  of  $44  per 
month. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  that  which  permits  payment 
of  children's  insurance  benefits  to  the  age 
of  22,  provided  the  child  is  a  full-time 
student.  With  so  much  emphasis  placed 
today  on  the  need  for  higher  education, 
this  continuing  assistance  will  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  the  children  of  dis- 
abled workers,  as  well  as  orphans,  who 
could  not  otherwise  realize  their  full  po- 
tential by  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion. Last  year  I  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  worthwhile  purpose, 
and  I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  in- 
cluded it  as  a  part  of  this  package.  It 
will  benefit  an  estimated  295,000  young 
people. 

An  especially  humanitarian  provision 
of  this  measure  is  that  which  permits 
widows  to  begin  receiving  reduced  bene- 
fits at  age  60,  if  they  so  choose.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  women  face 
at  this  age  in  finding  employment,  if 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  suffi- 
cient good  health  to  permit  them  to  work 
Some  185,000  widows  who  are  not  physi- 
cally capable  or  otherwise  qualified  for 
full-time  employment  will  find  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  will  greatly  alleviate 
their  plight. 

Liberalized  disability  insurance  eligi- 
bility requirements  will  benefit  an  esti- 
mated 155,000  disabled  workers;  while 
liberalized  eligibility  requirements  for 
benefits  will  aid  an  estimated  355,000  per- 
sons 72  or  older. 

Finally,  this  comprehensive  bill  im- 
proves the  Kerr-Mills  program  by  ex- 


panding State  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams  not  only  to  the  indigent  aged,  but 
also  to  needy  persons  who  are  part  of 
the  dependent  children,  blind,  and  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  progranii 
increases  the  Federal  share  of  pa^inents 
under  all  State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  increases  Federal  authoriza- 
tion for  maternal  and  child  health  serA- 
ices  and  for  crippled  children  services. 

Next  week  I  will  analyze  and  report  in 
greater  detail  exactly  what  a  person  65 
or  older  can  expect  from  this  bill— how 
much  money,  how  and  where  to  obtain 
it.  and  what  total  benefits  he  can  antici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity today  to  add  another  vital  brick  to 
the  foundation  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society,  and  to  add  a  significant 
weapon  to  our  growing  arsenal  for  his 
war  against  poverty. 

We  also  have  the  opportunity  to  say 
to  some  18  million  aged  Americans  that 
the  great  wealth  and  plenty  of  this 
country,  toward  which  their  own  contri- 
bution has  been  immeasurable,  shall  not 
bypass  them,  and  that  they  shall  share 
with  younger  Americans  the  abundance 
of  necessary  goods,  the  freedom  from 
crushing  worry,  and  the  dignity  of  spirit 
afforded  by  our  great  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
sponsored  and  worked  for  a  program  of 
medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens  since 
coming  to  Congress.  The  realization 
that  we  are  about  to  enact  this  program 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  6675,  "The 
Medicare  ani  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1965,"  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  13  years  of  surveys,  studies. 
and  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
health  needs  of  an  increasing  elderly- 
population,  and  how  those  needs  might 
best  be  met. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  outstand- 
ing accomplishment,  and  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  for  his  brilliant  and  in- 
formative analysis  of  the  bill  on  yester- 
day. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6675,  and  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
me  in  voting  prompt  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  increase  in  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
aged  and  the  growing  realization  that 
it  is  our  Government's  responsibility  to 
help  finance  a  medicare  jjrogram.  This 
bill  offers  realistic  and  responsible 
methods  of  meeting  a  great  need.  I  am 
confident  it  is  financially  sound  and  that 
it  will  not  endanger  the  existing  social 
security  system.  The  various  aspects  of 
the  proposal  have  been  studied  thorough- 
ly on  the  basis  of  actuarial  funding,  fi- 
nancing, and  administration.  It  presents 
a  workable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
financing  health  costs  of  the  elderly. 

The  basic  hospital  program  will  be 
financed  by  employee-employer  social 
security  taxes,  except  for  persons  65  and 
over  who  are  not  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits, 
whose  portion  will  be  financed  from  gen- 
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eral  revenues.  The  supplementary  volun- 
tary medical  program  provides  that  one- 
half  shall  be  paid  out  of  general  revenue 
funds  and  the  other  half  by  premiums 
of  those  who  choose  to  participate. 

The  need  for  the  hospital  and  medical 
orograms  provided  in  H.R.  6675  is  obvi- 
ous    Government  statistics  show  that 
the  number  of  Americans  65  and  over  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  20  years— 
from  about  9  million  to  20  million.   Since 
1950  doctors'  fees  have  gone  up  51  per- 
cent and  hospital  rates  have  gone  up  139 
percent.    The  field  of  medicine  leads  all 
others  in  terms  of  increased  percentages. 
Older  people  have  been  hurt  the  most  by 
these   increases.      They    require    three 
times  the  hospital  care  of  younger  people 
and  they  stay  nearly  twice  as  long  when 
hospitalized— and  yet  the  income  of  older 
couples  is  less  than  a  third  of  that  of 
younger  couples.     As  age  increases,  so 
do  chronic  illnesses;  8  percent  of  all  citi- 
zens 65  and  over  suffer  some  kind  of 
chronic  ailment.    Nine  out  of  ten  el- 
derly are  hospitalized  at  least  once  dur- 
ing their  retirement  years.    The  inability 
of  millions  of  elderly  people  to  purchase 
costly  private  policies  has  been  brought 
out  in  committee  hearings  and  revealed 
in  Government  surveys.   Almost  one-half 
of  the  elderly  now  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  have  less  than  $12.50   a 
month  in  retirement  income  outside  of 
their  social  security  checks.    They  either 
cannot   afford    private    insurance   pro- 
grams or  they  are  considered  too  poor 

a  risk. 

Mail  from  my  constituents  has  been 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  medical  care 
under  the  social  security  program.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  have  described  pathetic 
circumstances  of  bare  existence  on  small 
social  security  and  other  pensions  as  the 
only  source  of  income.  I  have  been  re- 
minded over  and  over  of  the  tragedy  of 
these  older  citizens,  already  barely  able 
to  afford  the  necessities  of  life,  amidst 
spiraling  rents  and  other  living  costs.  A 
serious  or  prolonged  illness  could  leave 
them,  as  it  often  does,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete destitution  and  fright. 

The  program  of  medical  care  provided 
in  H.R.  6675  will  help  these  senior  citi- 
zens maintain  their  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence; it  will  provide  them  economic 
security  and  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  charity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  mention  the 
main  benefits  of  this  program.   The  basic 
hospital  plan,  available  to  all  65  and 
over— an    estimated    20    million— pro- 
vides: Hospital  care  up  to  60  days  for 
each  spell  of  illness,  with  the  patient 
paying  the  first   $40;    posthospital  ex- 
tended care  of  at  least  20  days  and  a 
maximum  of  100  days  following  transfer 
from  the  hospital  to  a  hospital-affiliated 
nursing    home;     outpatient    diagnostic 
services,  with  the  patient  paying  the  first 
S20— credited  to  the-  hospital  in-patient 
deductible  of  $40  if  hospitalized  within 
20  days;  and  up  to  100  posthospital  home 
visits  by  a  nurse,  therapist,  or  health 
aid.    This  part  of  the  program  provides 
for  hospital  care,  nursing  home,  diag- 
nostic services  and  home-health  care;  it 
does  not  pay  for  doctor's  services,  for 
drugs  outside  the  hospital,  or  for  eye- 
glasses, false  teeth,  hearing  aids,  and 
artificial  limbs. 


The  voluntary  supplementary  medical 
plan  covers  doctor's  fees  and  other  medi- 
cal services.    All  persons  age  65  and  over 
will  be   eligible  on  a   voluntary   basis. 
Those  who  choose  to  enroll  will  pay  a 
monthly  premium  of  $3,  and  an  equal 
amount  will  be  paid  by  the  Government 
out  of  general  revenue  funds.    If  a  per- 
son is  receiving  social  security  benefits, 
the  $3  premium  will  be  deducted  from 
his  social  security  check.    After  an  an- 
nual deductible  of   $50,  the  insurance 
would  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
following  services:  Doctor  and  surgical 
services  in  a  hospital,  clinic  or  home;  up 
to  100  home  service  visits  a  year  without 
the  requirement  of  prior  hospitalization 
contained  in  the  basic  hospital  plan;  X- 
ray  and  lab  tests,   electrocardiograms, 
radium   therapy,    rental    of    equipment 
such  as  wheelchairs,  oxygen  tents,  iron 
lungs,  braces  and  artificial  limbs,  and 
certain  ambulance  services;  and  hospital 
care  in  a  mental  hospital  and  limited 
payment  for  treatment  of  mental  condi- 
tions outside  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  7-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  which  H.R.  6675  pro- 
vides, retroactive  to  January  1, 1965.  Too 
many  of  our  20  million  now  receiving 
social  security  benefits— the  aged,  dis- 
abled, widows,  and  orphaned  children; 
who  are  the  most  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  our  country— have  only  their 
.small  social  security  checks  as  a  major 
source  of  income. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  bill  con- 
tains other  provisions  I  have  long  sup- 
ported and  worked  for— to  continue  so- 
cial security  benefits  for  a  child  up  to 
age  22,  if  he  is  attending  school.  I  never 
felt  these  benefits  should  stop  at  age  18, 
when  a  child  is  in  school  and  is  in  the 
most  expensive  years  of  his  life. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I 
sponsored  in  a  separate  bill  and  I  am 
pleased  was  included  is  that  tips  received 
by  employees  shall  be  considered  as  part 
of  wages  for  social  security  purposes. 
Many  employees  work  in  industries  where 
a  large  portion  of  their  income  is  in  the 
form  of  tips,  and  while  they  have  had  to 
count  these  tips  as  wages  in  paying  in- 
come taxes,  they  have  not  been  included 
as  part  of  the  wages  on  which  social 
security  benefits  are  computed. 

Other  important  provisions  in  H.R. 
6675  are:  Persons  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity payments  whose  outside  earnings  are 
between  $1,700  and  $2,400  will  receive  less 
of  a  reduction  in  their  benefits.  While 
this  is  an  improvement,  I  would  have 
preferred  the  inclusion  of  my  own  pro- 
posal to  remove  altogether  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  outside  income. 
Widows  will  have  the  option  of  receiving 
benefits  at  age  60  instead  of  62,  with  the 
amount  actuarily  reduced  to  take  into 
account  the  longer  period  over  which  the 
benefits  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6675,  the  Medi- 
care and  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1965,  is  a  far-reaching  and  im- 
portant bill  which  will  improve  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  every  American  fam- 
ily. It  is  not  a  perfect  bUl.  but  it  will 
solve  most  of  the  health  problems  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  medical  and 
hospital  care.  This  legislation  will  free 
persons  65  and  over  from  the  threatened 


burden  of  vast  medical  expenses;  it  will 
provide  protection  that  will  permit  our 
elderly  citizens  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
dignity  instead  of  in  constant  dread  of 
imposing  financial  burden  on  their  chil- 
dren or  the  necessity  of  turning  to  wel- 
fare agencies. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  could  be  more 
pleased  than  I  am  that,  after  so  long  a 
time,  we  are  about  to  fulfill  the  promises 
made  to  our  senior  citizens  to  give  them 
a  program  of  medicare. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  its  il- 
lustrious chairman.  Mr.  Mills,  for  re- 
porting to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Medicare  and  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  A 

This  comprehensive,  far-reaching 
measure  is  a  tribute  to  the  Congress  and 
our  American  system.  It  proves  anew 
that  our  Government  can  act  effectively 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  medicare  meas- 
ure proposed  by  our  former  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Aime 
Forand,  and  a  sponsor  and  supporter  of 
the  King-Anderson  proposals,  I  am  most 
gratified  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  at  last  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  the  national  consensus  on  health 
care  for  the  aged. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  outcome, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  need  for  new 
legislation  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
our  elderly  citizens  long  has  been  recog- 
nized. Second,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  provides  a  practical  and  pru- 
dent remedy  to  the  problem  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged. 

By  combining  a  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  program  vmder  social  secu- 
rity with  a  voluntary  supplementary  plan 
providing  doctors'  and  other  medical  fees 
financed  by  individual  contributions  and 
Federal  matching  funds,  and  with  im- 
provements in  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  mounts  a 
three-pronged  attack  on  the  health 
problems  of  our  aged. 

It  will  also  assist  our  senior  citizens 
by  increasing  basic  social  security  bene- 
fits by  7  percent,  thereby  helping  them 
cope  with  increasing  living  costs  and 
strengthening  their  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin,  there  are  some  440,000  in- 
dividuals who  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
By  1970  the  State  will  have  482,000  elder 
citizens.  Over  10.5  percent  of  the 
State's  population  is  in  the  65-plus  age 
category,  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
9  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

At  present,  if  a  financially  disastrous 
illness  strikes  a  Wisconsin  senior  citizen, 
he  or  she  has  only  two  choices.  One  is 
to  go  "on  the  county"  with  all  the  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  connotations 
of  that  t^rm.  The  other  is  to  apply  for 
aid  through  the  State's  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram. 

Although  Wisconsin  is  reputed  to  have 
one  of  the  better  Kerr-Mills  plans  in  the 
country,  it  still  has  fallen  far  short  of 
need.  For  example,  the  State  is  able  to 
provide  only  45  days  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care,  in  contrast  to  the 
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120  days  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Our  State,  like  many  others,  is  hard- 
pressed  to  raise  sufficient  revenues  to 
finance  many  necessai-y  and  expensive 
State  programs.  For  that  reason,  al- 
though the  enabling  legislation  en- 
visioned a  $5  million  biennial  appro- 
priation, the  State  budget  provided  only 
S2. 842.500  for  the  first  2  years  of  the 
program. 

Adding  in  the  Federal  matching  con- 
tribution, and  figuring  the  program  as 
established  in  Wisconsin  on  an  annual, 
per  capita  basis,  it  divides  out  to  S7.15 
per  elder  citizen  in  the  State. 

This  is  one-fifth  the  average  expense 
01  a  single  day  in  a  hospital,  when  one 
includes  room,  board,  nursing  care,  and 
medical  supplies.  ^ 

Of  course,  because  or  income  and 
other  restrictions,  many  of  the  State's 
elder  citizens  have  not  been  eligible  for 
Kerr-Mills  assistance.  An  estimated 
180.0CO  are  eligible,  however.  For  them 
the  annual  per  capita  share  is  about 
316.60  per  year.  That  is  $6  less  than  the 
average  daily  rate  for  a  semiprivate 
room  in  a  Milwaukee  hospital. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that, 
while  it  has  helped  ease  the  problem, 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  in  Wisconsin 
has  been  only  a  stopgap  measure.  It 
has  not  provided  the  answer  to  the  press- 
ing medical  problems  that  plague  the 
elder  years  of  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

Facts  and  statistics,  no  matter  how 
impressive,  can  never  convey  the  feel- 
ings of  misery  and  hopelessness  that 
have  accompanied  old  age  for  so  many 
of  our  citizens. 

To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  plight 
of  the  aged,  one  must  listen  to  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Many  persons  have  written  to  me  on  this 
problem,  citing  cases  which  they  knew 
intimately.  Because  of  the  compelling 
nature  of  these  letters,  I  would  like  to 
quote  brief  excerpts  from  a  few. 

From  a  Milwaukee  man : 

I  believe  that  my  wife's  father  would  still 
be  alive  today  if  we  had  medical  care  under 
social  security.  He  was  too  proud  to  ask  for 
help  wiien  he  needed  it. 

Fi-om  a  West  Allis,  Wis.,  man: 

My  father  had  a  stroke  and  my  mother 
had  a  gall  bladder  operation  which  was  cov- 
ered by  the  insurance  they  carried.  Then 
came  the  time  to  renew  their  hospital  insur- 
ance. My  father  sent  the  check  in  well  be- 
fore i;  was  due  but  the  insurance  company 
claimed  they  never  received  it.  The  com- 
pany said  they  could  renew  their  policy  at  ^ 
very  substantial  increase  In  rates  which  m.y 
parents  could  not  afford.  Now  they  are  at 
a  time  in  their  lives  when  they  need  pro- 
tection most  and  they  don't  have  ir.  It  ir-, 
time  for  the  Government  to  act  to  protect 
these  people. 

From  a  retired  Milwaukee  man  and 
wife: 

My  wife  and  I  cannot  seek  medical  care 
on  the  small  pension  checks  we  receive,  which 
■^e  need  so  badly  now.  Please  vole  fcr  the 
medicare  bill. 

From  a  West  Allis  man  about  his 
mother-in-law: 

She  could  not  afford  hospital  and  surgical 
insurance  so  all  of  her  savings  were  spent. 
My  wife's  sisters  and  brothers  borrowed 
money  also  to  help  and  their  resources  were 


used  up.  In  addition,  some  had  sons  and 
daughters  in  college  and  this  made  it  very 
difficult.  This  Is  a  real  problem  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  far  behind  most  industrial- 
ized countries  in  furnishing  medical  care. 

From  an  elderly  man  in  Palmyra,  Wis. : 

My  wife  and  I  have  to  live  on  $109.50  a 
month  with  no  other  income.  If  you  think 
It  is  easy  to  get  along  on  that  just  try  it 
once  for  about  2  months  •  •  *.  Total  hos- 
pital and  doctor  bills  amounted  to  $l,600.4tf 
for  2  years.  I  liad  to  sell  my  home  in  order 
to  pay  for  it. 

From  a  Milwaukee  retired  worker: 
I  have  retired  •  *  »  due  to  a  heart  con- 
dition on  doctor's  orders.  Due  to  this  con- 
dition. It  is  quite  hard  to  get  coverage  for 
my  protection.  The  requirement  and  pre- 
mium asked  for  by  the  Insurance  company 
that  I  contacted  was  impossible  for  me  to 
get  protection  In  my  case.  My  pension  check 
will  not  cover  the  amount  asked  for  by  the 
insurance  company  for  my  wife  and  myself. 
When  you  pass  70  years  of  age.  it  gets  to  oe 
a  problem  to  get  by. 

From  a  Milwaukee  man: 

Being  one  of  your  constituents,  I  would 
like  you  to  know  that  I  am  a  little  tired  of 
waiting  for  action  on  the  medical  bill  for 
the  aged  •  •  *.  Too  many  lives  are  at  stake. 

From  a  South  Side  elder  citizen: 

Had  a  heart  attack  in  the  year  1962.  Was 
protected  by  a  policy  I  had  taken  out  in 
1955.  Unfortunately,  had  no  surgery 
clause.  It  was  necessary  to  operate  on  my 
leg  on  account  of  a  clot  that  formed  there 
while  lying  in  the  hospital.  Was  in  the  hos- 
pital 40  days.  My  protection  was  only  for 
31  days.  The  hospital  bill  was  $2,040.15.  I 
paid  .$973.75.  In  addition.  I  paid  approxi- 
mately $900  in  doctor  and  surgeon  bills  for 
which  I  was  not  protected. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  by  enacting  the  pro- 
gram embodied  in  the  Medicare  and  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965,  the 
Congress  will  provide  benefits  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  country  who  is 
over  65.  For  the  first  time  many  Amer- 
icans will  know  security  in  old  age. 
Banished  will  be  nagging  worries  that 
illness  might  force  them  to  lose  all  they 
hsive  gained  during  years  of  labor  and 
that  they  will  be  relegated  into  a  life 
of  poverty. 

The  opportunity  to  act  against  this 
evil  in  our  society  has  been  long  in  corn- 
ins.  After  years  of  a  hard-fought  cam- 
paign, victory  is  in  sight.  We  must  not 
fail  now  to  exercise  our  ciear-cut  re- 
sponsibility in  acting  favorably  on  the 
meritorious  and  historic  measure  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  trust  the  recommittal 
motion  will  be  defeated  and  that  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  receive  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  august  body, 

Mr,  FUQUA,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  all 
recognize  that  many  of  our  elder  citizens 
have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  medical 
bills.  I  am  not  insensitive  to  this  fact. 
Some  method  must  be  found  to  assist 
those  who  are  in  need  of  medical  assist- 
ance and  cannot  afford  the  care  that  they 
need.  But  let  me  emphasize  how 
strongly  I  feel  should  be  considered  the 
word  and  the  fact — need. 

For  some  20  years  now  some  form  of 
compulsory  Federal  health  care  under 
social  security  has  been  presented  to  the 
Congress.     Today  we  are  to  vote  on  a 


bill  which  is  supposed  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem,  and  a  bill  which  has  many  sections 
of  merit.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
humble  judgment  this  is  not  the  bill  that 
should  be  passed  by  this  Congress, 

This  bill  would  cover  only  a  segment 
of  our  population,  not  our  entire  elderly 
population  and  without  regard  to  their 
needs.  Benefits  would  accrue  to  all  those 
so  covered,  regardless  of  w^hether  they 
have  need  for  such  benefits  or  not.  The 
cost  would  be  tremendous,  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  bill  would  impose  on  the 
workers  today  a  staggering  sum  of  $35 
billion  for  hospitalization  benefits  for 
those  already  over  age  65. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  my  particular  district  in  re- 
gard to  this  legislation  which  I  think 
might  well  be  somewhat  typical  of  other 
parts  of  the  Nation,  I  know  full  well 
of  the  dire  need  of  many  of  our  citizens. 
I  also  know  full  well  that  many,  many  of 
those  who  would  be  covered  under  this 
program  have  no  real  need  for  such 
coverage. 

Its  cost  would  be  shifted  to  the  work- 
ing man  today.  Those  paying  the  bill 
are  not  prepaying  for  future  benefits  for 
themselves;  they  are  paying  a  payroll 
tax  for  benefits  for  those  who  would 
immediately  be  covered. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  recipient 
of  this  program  has  adequate  hospitali- 
zation insurance  or  v.hose  bills  might  be 
rather  mild  and  that  he  would  have  no 
problem  meeting  them.  This  is  not 
considered. 

For  when  you  lump  those  who  have  a 
real  and  earnest  need  in  with  those  who 
have  no  such  need,  you  have  a  situation 
where  a  tremendous  burden  is  placed 
upon  the  back  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  have  stated  consistently  that  while 
we  have  a  need,  while  there  is  a  dire  need 
on  the  part  of  so  many,  the  solution  to 
this  problem  should  be  based  on  need. 

This  bill  does  not  follow  that  concept. 
In  my  opinion  it  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  'hundreds  of 
thousands  who  will  be  covered  and  re- 
ceive benefits  have  no  real  need  for  those 
benefits.  By  the  same  token,  many 
thousands  who  have  a  real  and  dire  need 
and  who  are  not  covered  by  social  se- 
curity are  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  world. 
I  simply  cannot  believe  that  this  Is  the 
proper  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  further  that  the 
American  taxpayer  should  not  be  deluded 
into  thinking  he  is  getting  something  for 
nothing.  At  the  outset  of  this  program, 
the  tax  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  what 
it  must  ultimately  beccnie  to  make  the 
program  financially  successful. 

The  bill  we  are  now  debating  provides 
for  a  mandatory  hospitalization  pro- 
gram financed  by  a  payroll  or  social  se- 
curity tax,  together  with  a  voluntarj' 
program  for  medical  services  financed 
partially  by  corftributions  and  partially 
out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury.  And  still  it  does  not  attack 
the  problem  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  the  individual  American  citizen. 

Illness  does  not  strike  just  those  who 
are  covered  by  social  security.  Those  in 
need  who  are  not  covered  are  left  almost 
in  an  unfortunate  position  as  they  are 
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inHav  A  truly  good  program  would  have 
h^n  to  attack  this  problem  on  this  one 
basis-to  provide  care  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay.      ^       ^  . 

The  benefits  would  be  obvious.  Al- 
imin"-  those  who  could  afford  to  pay 
hpir'own  medical  bills  to  do  so.  when 
multiplied  by  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  such  individuals,  would  cut 
the  cost  to  a  portion  of  what  it  is  today. 
I  think  of  two  individual  cases  of  the 
nast  year  involving  constituents  of  mine. 
one  involved  a  father  who  had  brain 
surgery,  remained  in  a  coma  for  over  a 
month  and  then  passed  away.  The  med- 
ical bills  were  staggering  in  this  case. 
The  cost  of  such  specialized  surgery  and 
equipment  is  beyond  the  means  of  most 
families  to  pay,  A  program  that  would 
have  helped  in  this  case  is  justified. 

But  there  was  another  father  of  about 
equal  age  who  entered  the  hospital  with 
a  rather  minor  ailment  for  a  week. 
After  treatment,  he  was  returned  to 
health  and  released,  paid  a  hospital  bill 
of  less  than  S200.  which  he  could  afford, 
and  has  not  had  a  health  problem  since. 
He  did  not  need  a  program;  he  was  fully 
able  and  willing  to  pay  his  own  way.  I 
can  see  no  justifiable  reason  why  the 
working  man  should  be  shouldered  with 
an  additional  tax  to  help  pay  costs  for 
a  case  such  as  the  latter. 

This  bill  provides  for  60  days  of  hos- 
pital care  and  related  benefits  for  the 
aged  irrespective  of  financial  need,  with- 
out any  financial  contributions  from 
those  already  over  age  65,  and  without 
regard  to  whether  the  individual  may  al- 
ready be  adequately  protected  against 
such  costs. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
results  of  catastrophic  illnesses,  A  long 
and  serious  illness  might  easily  run  be- 
yond this  point  of  limited  days,  and 
again  I  emphasize,  this  program  does  not 
have  its  basis  in  meeting  the  real  need 
of  such  cases  of  prolonged  and  serious 
Olness, 

Further,  this  bill  automatically  ex- 
tends these  benefits  to  all  of  those  pres- 
ently over  age  65,  and  to  those  who  at- 
tain that  age  before  1968,  without  regard 
to  coverage  under  the  social  security 
system,  except  that  the  bill  excludes 
certain  Federal  civil  service  employees 
and  their  families,  irrespective  of  age. 

Anyone  reaching  age  65  after  1967 
must  have  the  specified  quarters  of  cov- 
erage under  the  social  security  system 
to  be  eligible  for  hospital  benefits.  It 
thus  excludes  all  those  in  need  who  at- 
tain the  age  of  65  without  the  required 
quarters  of  social  security  coverage.  It 
excludes  those  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees I  ha-ve  mentioned.  It  does  not 
meet  their  need,  which  might  be  just  as 
acute  as  that  of  any  of  those  covered  by 
its  provisions. 

If  experience  is  any  basis,  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  tax  rate  in  the 
bill  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
financial  demands  of  the  program.  Our 
experience  is  that  the  tax  rate  will  be 
increased  and  that  the  wage  base  will  be 
"updated"  and  expanded  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  service. 

And  all  the  while.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  will  be  thousands  of  American  citi- 


zens in  dire  need  of  medical  assistance, 
who  will  not  be  covered  and  assisted. 
At  this  same  time,  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  will  be  receiving 
benefits  who  have  no  real  need  for  them 
and  would  willingly  forgo  them  in  re- 
turn for  a  program  that  was  based  on 
need,  at  a  much  less  cost  and  burden  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  have  studied  and  restudied  this  bill 
and  all  of  its  provisions.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  while  it  has  its  merits,  while 
there  are  provisions  which  I  can  support 
and  would  like  to  support,  there  are  ma- 
jor provisions  that  I  feel  are  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  it  does  not 
meet  the  needs  that  it  was  originally 
designed  for — the  aged  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  the  House  not 
pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form  and 
that  it  will  send  it  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  study  and  evaluation,  in  an 
effort  that  we  might  come  forth  with  a 
program  which  has  its  basis  in  need,  and 
would  truly  serve  our  elderly  who  cannot 
afford  adequate  medical  attention. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  historic  day  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  long 
last,  we  are  demonstrating  that  our  great 
Nation  has  the  will  and  the  way  of  meet- 
ing the  health  problems  of  our  elderly 
people  without  stripping  them  of  their 
dignity. 

While  this  bill  covers  the  full  spectrum 
of  the  aged.  I  am  particularly  elated  over 
v.hat  it  will  do  for  a  vast  army  of  middle 
income  and  small  business  people,  who 
labor  all  their  Uves  to  insure  a  decent 
standard  in  their  declining  years. 

These  are  the  people  who,  through 
their  taxes,  have  shouldered  such  a 
heavy  share  of  our  humane  programs. 

Too  often,  I  and  our  colleagues  have 
witnessed  the  impact  of  a  grave  and 
costly  illness  upon  these  people  in  their 

\vhere  have  they  been  able  to  turn? 
I  know  the  gates  of  public  welfare  are 
there,  but  the  key  to  them  has  been  too 
costly  for  these  people.  Strip  yourselves 
of  dignity  and  the  fruits  of  your  past 
diligence,  we  tell  them,  and  we  will  patch 
your  aged  bodies  without  cost. 

Now,  under  this  bill,  these  people  can 
march  into  the  golden  twilight  years 
with  heads  high.  No  longer  will  they  be 
forced  to  choose  between  death  and 
poverty.  They  will  be  insured,  not  only 
against  the  costs  of  ravaging  illness,  but 
against  the  loss  of  all  the  fruits  of  their 
diligence. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill  and  I 
am  proud  of  my  country  for  the  support 
a  majority  of  its  citizens  have  and  are 
giving  this  humane  bridge  to  a  better 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  one  of  the  greatest 
measures  which  has  ever  been  before 
Congress  in  my  time.  Every  year  for 
manv  years  now.  the  question  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  has  been  pressing  upon 
us.  until  it  has  grown  and  swelled  into 
the  comprehensive  bill  before  us  today. 

And  I  believe  that  this  measure  is  in- 
evitable. There  is  room  for  argument  on 
what  the  results  of  the  bill  may  be.  but 


there  can  be  little  argument  over  the 
necessity  of  this  legislation.  Some  kind 
of  medical  care  bill  is  inevitable  and  it 
is  my  contention  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  offers  the  best  possible  solution  to 
the  problems  it  seeks  to  confront. 

I  believe  the  moral  character  of  a  na- 
tion can  be  accurately  judged  by  the 
way  it  treats  its  elderly. 

It  is  to  America's  credit  that  this  coun- 
tiT  has  recognized,  met  and  eased  many 
of  the  special  needs  and  unique  problems 
that  beset  our  aged  citizens  after  their 
years  of  fruitful  labor  are  ended  and 
they  enter  that  strange  new  era  of 
sharply  curtailed  income  known  as  re- 
tirement. 

The  social  security  program,  estab- 
lished 30  years  ago  in  the  darkness  and 
despair  of  the  great  depression,  has  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  financial  independence 
for  millions  of  senior  citizens. 

Through  the  years.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a  succession  of  increases  in  the 
monthly  payments  under  social  security 
to  compensate  for  the  inexorable  rise  in 
living  costs  that  strikes  so  cruelly  at 
those  who  struggle  to  make  ends  meet 
on  a  fixed  budget.  Increased  benefits 
notwithstanding,  Congress  has  seen  to 
it  that  the  social  security  program  re- 
mains actuarially  sound. 

Many  other  measures  have  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  to  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion's elderly,  including  tax  relief,  a 
senior  citizens'  housing  program  and  ex- 
panded social  welfare  sen'ices. 

The  biggest  single  unmet  need — and 
many  of  us  have  been  emphasizing  it  for 
years— is  in  the  area  of  medical  care. 
Just  as  a  disease  untreated  becomes  a 
plague,  so  the  neglected  medical  prob- 
lem  has  increased   in  complexity   and 

urgency.  „  ,.  <: 

Those  who  argue  that  the  bill  beiore 
us  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  this 
country,  the  tradition  of  self-help  and 
independence;  those  VN-ho  argue  that  this 
measure  or  one  like  it  is  no  more  inevit- 
able than  the  downfall  of  private  medi- 
cine that  will  surely  follow;  remind  me 
of  an  image  evoked  by  Sydney  Smith,  the 
English  parson,  in  writing  about  the 
need  for  electoral  reform  in  19th  century 
Ensland:  "In  the  midst  of  this  sublime 
and  terrible  storm.  Dame  Partington  was 
seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop 
and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeez- 
ing out  the  sea  water  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

This  comparison  of  the  House  of  Lords' 
attempt  to  stop  reform  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Partington  against  the  ocean  may  be 
applied  equally  well  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  I  believe 
the  medicare  bill  is  a  necessity  in  terms 
of  needs,  in  terms  of  our  ideals,  in  terms 
of  our  traditions.  This  legislation  is  the 
logical  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  wel- 
fare programs  that  has  progressed  since 
the  Social  Security  Act  became  law  in 
1935.  ,  . 

The  bill  is  not.  as  its  detractors  claim, 
a  radical  proposal,  but  is  simply  just  the 
next  step  in  providing  services  and  fi- 
nances to  select  groups  of  those  who 
are  in  need. 

The  medical  care  portion  of  the  bill, 
part  I.  amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
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adding  two  new  titles — XVm  and 
XVIX— to  the  Social  Security  Act.  It 
establishes  three  new  programs  for 
health  insurance  and  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  The  first  of  these  creates  a 
basic  plan  providing  protection  against 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  related  care: 
the  second  authorizes  a  voluntary  sup- 
plementary plan  providing  physicians' 
services  and  other  medical  and  health 
services  to  cover  certain  areas  not  in- 
cluded in  the  basic  plan;  the  third  ex- 
pands the  Kerr-Mills  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  needy  and  medically-needy 
and  combines  all  the  vendor  medical  pro- 
visions for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
families  of  dependent  children,  now  in 
five  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  un- 
der a  uniform  program  in  a  single  new 
title.  This  expanded  medical  assistance 
program  is  estimated  to  provide  new  or 
increased  medical  assistance  to  about  a 
million  needy  persons  during  an  early 
year  of  operation. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  ex- 
amine just  why  these  programs  are  nec- 
essary in  terms  of  need,  in  terms  of  our 
traditions,  and  in  terms  of  our  ideals. 

The  number  of  elderly  individuals  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  November,  1964 
was  2.161,464,  with  an  additional  217,336 
receiving  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
In  my  State  of  New  Jersey  alone,  in 
November  there  were  13.872  individuals 
receiving  old  age  assistance  with  pay- 
ments averaging  $81.25,  S18.87  of  which 
went  as  vendor  paj-ments  for  medical 
care,  an  average  w'hich  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  November  in  New  Jersey  there 
were  5,287  individuals  receiving  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged,  the  average  pay- 
ment in  this  instance  being  S250.27,  again 
a  figure  that  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  average  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  The  av- 
erage payment  to  a  recipient  of  old-age 
assistance  is  so  low  as  to  mean  that 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  our 
elderly  who  cannot  afford  medical  care 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  their  age.  Let 
me  quote  at  this  time  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Today,  few  older  people  are  free  of  the  fear 
that  costly  Illness  will  exhaust  their  savings. 
In  many  Instances  the  one  or  more  episodes 
of  hospitalization  which  virtually  all  aged 
people  win  experience  can  quickly  dissipate 
whatever  savings  they  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  for  their  later  years.  The  fre- 
quent medical  attention  required  by  older 
people  suffering  from  chronic  illness  can  also 
be  a  serious  drain  on  their  financial  re- 
sources. A  large  and  growing  proportion  of 
the  elderly  applying  for  public  assistance 
have  had  to  do  so  only  because  they  cannot 
afford  needed  health  care.  Frequently  the 
assistance  for  which  they  must  apply  is  very 
limited  in  scope  and  inadequate  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fear  of  major  ill- 
ness hangs  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  heads  of  our  senior  citizens.  One 
strike  is  sufiBcient  to  wipe  out  a  lifetime 
of  savings  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is 
impossible  to  replace.  When  that  mod- 
est, hard-earned  nest  egg  is  gone,  every- 
thing is  gone.  Those  carefully  nourished 
dollars  are  the  difference  between  a  ful- 
filling existence  and  a  drab  retirement. 
Without  the  nest  egg,  hope  gives  way  to 


despair  and  the  glowing  sunset  years  be- 
come chill,  dark  and  empty.  There  are 
too  many  of  our  elderly  who  must  re- 
gard death  as  did  the  poet  Shakespeare 
as  "Just  death,  kind  empire  of  men's  mis- 
eries." There  are  too  many  of  our  elder- 
ly we  feel,  as  did  King  Henry  VI,  that 
"Having  nothing,  nothing  can  they  lose." 
Too  many  of  our  older  citizens  continue 
to  exist  in  the  threatening  shadows  of 
poverty  and  financial  ruin,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  They  have  been 
trapped  by  the  ever-rising  cost  of  illness 
that  has  soared  high  above  their  ability 
to  pay.  The  dollar  that  was  set  aside, 
often  at  considerable  sacrifice,  some  10 
or  20  years  ago,  buys  only  a  fraction  of  a 
dollar's  worth  of  medical  care  at  today's 
prices. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be  in  a  country 
that  prides  itself  on  its  prosperity  and 
on  the  concern  it  has  for  its  citizens. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be  in  a  country 
that  wishes  its  people  to  have  freedom 
from  want,  from  fear  and  from  hunger. 
For  the  elderly  in  this  country  today 
do  not  have  that  freedom.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  seeks  to  give  them  at  least  free- 
dom from  the  fear  of  the  cost  of  sick- 
ness so  that  they  may  use  their  income 
to  equip  themselves  against  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  of  want. 

I  have  heard  in  the  controversy  that 
has  accompanied  this  legislation  that  the 
bill  is  not  justified  by  experience.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  true;  but  if  it  were 
true,  nations  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
act  without  experience  for  their  guide, 
and  to  trust  to  their  own  wisdom  for  the 
anticipation  of  consequences.  The  in- 
stances where  this  country  has  been  thus 
compelled  to  act  have  been  eminently 
successful  to  date.  Where  were  the  prec- 
edents for  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul 
Revere,  or  the  legislation  of  the  New  Deal 
which  helped  to  get  this  country  back  on 
its  feet  after  a  paralyzing  depression? 
To  those  events,  contrary  to  experience 
and  unsanctioned  by  precedent,  we  ow'e 
the  structure  of  this  country  today. 

Extolling  the  past  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  is  a  sign  of  old  age,  and  this 
is  not  a  nation  of  old  men.  But  it  must 
be  a  nation  that  gives  to  its  elderly  the 
option  of  equipping  themselves  with  an 
easily  affordable  insurance  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  doctors'  and 
other  specialists'  services.  At  the  very 
least,  it  must  be  a  nation  that  gives  to 
its  citizens  the  vehicle  by  which  they  can 
contribute  during  their  working  lives  to 
the  fund  out  of  which  their  health  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  when  they  no  longer 
are  strong  enough  to  earn  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  those  expenses. 

The  medicare  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
but  a  continuation  of  the  old-age  insur- 
ance system  that  was  initiated  with  th 
Social  Security  Act.  They  provide  for 
the  financing  of  payments  through  a 
separate  payroll  tax  and  separate  trust 
fund.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 17  million  insured  individ- 
uals— who  are  presently  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits — and  2  million  unin- 
sured would  qualify  for  benefits  on  July 
1,  1966.  The  cost  of  providing  basic  hos- 
pital and  related  benefits  to  people  who 
are  not  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment beneficiaries  would  be  met  from 


general  revenues.  There  will  be  no  profa. 
lems  in  obtaining  the  revenues  with 
which  to  finance  these  new  programs 

The  voluntary  plan  with  premiums  of 
$3  are  to  be  paid  by  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries  by  deductions  from  their  bene^ 
fits — which,  by  the  way,  will  be  increased 
a  minimum  of  $4  per  month  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries so  that  all  who  so  desire  may 
participate — and  matched  equally  by 
Federal  revenue  contributions.  More- 
over,  the  provision  in  the  income  tax  law 
which  limits  medical  expense  deductions 
to  amounts  in  excess  of  3  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income,  as  well  as  the 
present  limitation  on  medicine  and 
drugs  for  persons  under  65  are  abolished. 
Provision  is  thus  made  for  partial  or  fuli 
recovery  of  Government  contribution 
from  enrolled  persons  with  incomes  high 
enough  to  require  them  to  pay  income 
taxes. 

During  the  almost  2  months  of  de- 
liberation over  this  measure  I  have  heard 
much  criticism  of  the  architects  of  the 
bill.  Now  that  it  is  before  us,  we  realize 
the  injustice  this  does  to  its  authors. 
Men  cannot  sit  down  and  draw  up  a  plan 
as  complex  as  this  with  as  much  ease 
and  as  much  exactness,  and  with  as  com- 
plete gratification  of  their  wills,  as  an 
architect  can  do  in  building  or  altering 
a  house.  The  works  of  legislators  are 
not  the  works  of  calm  wisdom — they  are 
not  the  best  that  a  dreamer  of  dreams 
can  imagine.  It  is  enough  if  they  are 
the  best  plans  which  the  times  in  which 
they  act  will  permit. 

This  bill  does  fit  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  elderly  through  its  medical  care 
provisions,  the  increase  in  the  benefit  and 
coverage  provisions  and  the  revision  of 
the  financing  structure  of  the  Federal 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  system, 
and  in  the  expansion  of  existing  public 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  these  additional  features  of  the 
bill.  Old  age  benefits  are  increased  by 
7  percent  across  the  board,  with  a  $4 
minimum  increase  for  a  worker  retired  at 
65,  an  increase  I  have  long  supported. 
I  have  been  a  strong  advocate,  too,  of 
reducing  the  retirement  age  at  which 
eligibility  begins,  to  60,  as  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  provision  which  provides 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  for  widows 
at  age  60.  I  am  delighted  also  to  see  the 
continuing  benefits  up  to  age  22  for  cer- 
tain children  in  school,  the  liberalization 
of  the  definition  and  waiting  period  for 
disability  insurance  benefits,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  an  individual  is 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  de- 
duction from  benefits.  The  tax  schedule 
and  the  earnings  base  are  revised  to 
finance  the  changes  made. 

The  public  asistance  programs  are  ex- 
panded by:  increasing  the  Federal 
matching  share  for  cash  payments  in 
State  programs  for  the  needy  aged,  blind, 
disabled,  and  families  with  dependent 
children;  eliminating  limitations  on  Fed- 
eral participation  in  public  assistance  to 
aged  individuals  in  tuberculosis  and 
mental  disease  hospitals  under  certain 
conditions;  and  affording  the  States 
broader  latitude  in  disregarding  certain 
earnings  in  determining  need  for  aged 
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.    .f  nuhlic  assistance      It  is        Mr.    Chairman,    to    borrow    again    a    ply  for  public  assistance  or  go  without 

recipient  of  puWic  assistam^.     1^^^^^  phrase  from  Shakespeare,  "Let  us  make    adequate  attention.  ,«         . 

estimated  that  some  7.2  bullion  Pei  sons  f"^^^ """'   j"  g,  i^  ^j  '^^  ^pril  day."        Although   the   problem   of   financing 

5ll  be  eligible  for  increased  cash  pay-  ^his  the  certam  ^lory  oi  an  Apni  a^  younger  people  is  being 

its  under  the  Federal-State  matching  ^^^-^O^^^,^,^^^^^^^  niet  to  a  large  extent  ^V  P-vatV-ur^ 

SES:=S-Si  Sir:-FsKS;.s-  si.=,M-s."Jsr,s  e 

Sions  of  $40  million  in  1966  by  $5  mil-  tically  all  kinds  of  employment.    It  pro- 

^1  for  fiscal  1966  and  $10  million  in  vides  protection  for  famihes  of  retired 

ia?h  succeeding  fiscal  vear  to  reach  $60  workers  as  well  as  for  the  worker  him- 

Snn  in  1970  and  after.    In  addition,  self,  for  survivors  of  deceased  workers 

^authorizes  $5  million  for  fiscal  1967,  and  for  totally   disabled  workers   and 

inJ  no  to  $17.5  million  for  each  succeed-  their    dependents.    The    program    has 

\ns  year    for  grants  to  institutions  of  been  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  im- 

hSher  learning  for  training  professional  prove  the  protection  provided,  thus  re- 

Dersoiinel  for  health  and  related  care  for  sponding  to  social  and  economic  changes 

rrlDPled  children,  particularly  mentally  in  our  society.  ,  .^      ^ 

retarded  children  and  those  with  mul-        However,  an  examination  of  the  ade- 

HniP  handicaps      A   new   provision   is  quacy  of  social  insurance  protection  for 

"'^''^  ■  -       "^  the  aged  clearly  shows  that  the  exist- 


added  authorizing  a  5-year  program  of 
special  project  grants  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  care  and  services  for  chil- 
dren of  school  age  or  preschool  children, 
particularly  in  areas  with  concentrations 
of  low-income  families.  And  last,  there 
is  a  provision  providing  grants  of  $2,750,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1966-67  to  assist  the 
States  to  implement  and  follow  up  pFans 
and  other  steps  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation authorized  under  section  1701 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  it  said 
of  the  89th  Congress  that  we  were  afraid 
of  change  for  the  sake  of  change.  I  have 
said  before  that  there  can  be  little  argu- 
ment over  the  necessity  of  legislation  of 
this  sort.  And  it  is  heartening  that  even 
those  groups  and  individuals  who  were 
most  outspokenly  opposed  to  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  have  come  at  last 
to  recognize  that  the  problem  can  no 
longer  be  ignored. 

I  honestly  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
bill  to  meet  our  needs  today.  The  bill 
and  the  problems  it  seeks  to  confront  do 
fit  so  exactly  that  we  can  say  they  were 
made  for  each  other.  There  will  be  mis- 
takes at  first  as  there  are  in  all  changes, 
but  reasonable  men  who  know  what  to 
expect  will  find  that  a  very  great  good 
has  been  obtained. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  country  that 
it  is  exempted,  by  its  very  newness  as  a 
nation,  from  many  of  the  evils  of  the  old 
governments  of  Europe.  It  has  no  mis- 
chievous remains  of  feudal  institutions, 
and  no  violations  of  political  economy 
sanctioned  by  time,  and  older  than  the 
age  of  reason. 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  not  sacro- 
sanct. It  has  been  amended  and  im- 
proved in  the  past,  so  let  us  improve  and 
amend  it  today.  Let  us  remove  the 
ominous  specter  of  major  illness,  and 
most  of  our  elderly  will  find  they  can 
enjoy  their  autumn  years  in  relative 
comfort  and  with  new  peace  of  mind, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  they  will  not 
live  out  their  lives  as  demeaned  charity 
cases  beholden  to  Government  doles. 

I  am  certain  that  this  bill  will  lengthen 
and  strengthen  the  warm  glow  of  the 
sunset  years  for  all  of  our  older  citizens — 
today,  tomorrow,  and  for  generations  to 
come.  I  urge  its  swift,  unanimous  ap- 
proval. 


ing  programs  providing  cash  benefits  are 
not  enough  to  meet  another  pressing 
problem  faced  by  today's  aged— the  prob- 
lem of  unpredictable  costs  of  health  care 
and  low  incomes  with  which  to  meet 
these  costs.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bill  before  us  for  consideration  would 
meet  this  problem;  its  major  thrust  is 
to  enable  people  to  contribute  from  earn- 
ings during  their  working  years  for  pro- 
tection against  hospital  and  related  costs 
after  age  65  when  their  income  is  gener- 
ally curtailed.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  a  voluntary  supple- 
mentary plan — financed  out  of  monthly 
premiums  from  beneficiaries  with  match- 
ing amounts  from  Federal  general  rev- 
enues— for  protection  against  the  cost 
of  physicians'  services  and  a  variety  of 
other  health  costs.  And  the  bill  before 
us  would  make  important  improvements 
in  the  existing  social  security  program 
and  in  the  Federal -State  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

NEED     FOR   PROTECTION 

The  financial  resources  of  older  people 
are  extremely  limited.  They  have,  on 
the  average,  only  half  as  much  income  as 
younger  people,  and  they  have  little  in 
the  way  of  assets  that  could  be  used  to 
supplement  this  income.  One-fourth  of 
aged  families,  and  one-half  of  the  aged 
living  alone,  are  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level.  This  situation  is  not  likely  to 
improve  substantially.  The  increasing 
frequency  of  early  retirement  plus  a 
longer  life  span  will  mean  more  years 
over  which  retirement  resources  will 
need  to  be  used. 

While  their  incomes  are  low,  total 
health  expenditures  of  people  past  65 
are  very  high — twice  as  high  as  those  of 
younger  people.  In  the  case  of  hos- 
pital expenses,  the  ratio  is  almost  three 
to  one.  Thus,  older  people  have  a  spe- 
cial problem  arising  from  the  cost  of 
health  services— they  need  more  care  and 
they  have  less  money  to  pay  for  it. 
This  need  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
health  costs  are  rising  and  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  rise.  As  a  result,  many 
aged  people  have  been  crippled  finan- 
cially by  high  health  costs  and  have  had 
to  rely  on  their  children  for  help,  obtain 
medical  care  through  private  charity,  ap- 


elderly  have  any  kind  of  health  insur- 
ance coverage  and  most  of  what  they  do 
have  is  very  limited.  The  basic  difficul- 
ty has  been  that  the  cost  of  private  in- 
surance is  necessarily  high  because  the 
aged  need  so  much  in  the  way  of  health 
care.  They  are  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of 
premiums  for  adequate  insurance  from 
low  retirement  incomes  and  can  ordi- 
narily obtain  health  insurance  only  on 
the  expensive  individual,  nongroup  ba- 
sis. As  a  result,  most  voluntary  health 
insurance  within  reach  of  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  aged  is  very  madequate,  cov- 
ering perhaps  20  percent  of  their  medi- 
cal costs. 

And  public  assistance  programs  can- 
not and  should  not  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  the  problem  of  high  health  costs 
and  low  incomes  of  the  aged.  Because 
of  financial  priorities,  some  States  have 
not  developed  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  other  States  are  forced  to 
severely  restrict  the  help  that  can  be 
given.  Public  assistance  by  its  very  na- 
ture can  only  benefit  the  very  needy- 
there  must  be  a  requirement  that  the 
person  demonstrate  he  can  no  longer  get 
along  on  his  own.  This  "means  test" 
often  involves  investigation  of  the  aged 
individual's  personal  affairs,  and  those 
of  his  family.  Many  aged  people  would 
rather  forgo  needed  medical  care,  even 
to  the  detriment  of  their  health,  rather 
than  ask  for  charity.  These  are  serious 
deficiencies  in  public  assistance  but  the 
most  serious  deficiency  is  that  public  as- 
sistance does  nothing  to  preserve  the  fi- 
nancial security  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
aged  who  are  able  to  get  along  unless 
or  until  serious  and  costly  illness  occurs; 
public  assistance  does  nothing  to  remove 
this  threat  to  independence  and  self- 
support. 

It  is  clear  then  that  public  assistance 
programs  and  private  health  insurance 
cannot,  by  themselves,  meet  the  problem 
created  by  the  combined  effect  of  high 
health  costs  and  low  income  in  the  aged. 
The  problem  requires  an  approach  that 
does  not  depend  on  payment  of  the  en- 
tire cost  of  protection  after  retirement 
but  instead  enables  individuals  to  pay  for 
protection  against  the  major  cost  of  ill- 
ness in  old  age  over  the  course  of  their 
working  lifetimes.  The  method  of  con- 
tributory social  insurance,  which  under- 
lies the  present  social  security  program, 
offers  the  only  practical  way  of  making 
sure  that  almost  everyone  will  have  hos- 
pital protection  in  their  old  age.  This 
bill  provides  this  essential  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  problem. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  two  health  insurance  programs  for 
persons  over  age  65,  which  would  be 
provided  for  in  this  bill.  The  basic  plan 
will  provide  protection  against  the  costs 
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of  inpatient  hospital  care,  and  related 
services  which  can  frequently  take  the 
place  of  inpatient  hospital  care,  for  19 
million  older  people.  Over  99  percent 
of  the  aged  would  receive  protection  un- 
der the  basic  plan.  In  addition  to  the 
inpatient  hospital  care,  the  basic  plan 
would  cover  posthospital  extended  care, 
organized  home  health  services  and  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services.  Cov- 
erage of  these  important  alternatives  to 
inpatient  hospital  care  would  help  sub- 
ordinate financial  considerations  to  med- 
ical considerations  in  decisions  on 
whether  inpatient  hospital  care  or  some 
other  form  of  care  would  be  best  for  the 
patient. 

The  basic  hospital  insurance  plan  will 
be  financed  by  a  special,  earmarked 
earnings  tax  paid  by  employers  and  by 
workers  during  the  years  while  they  earn 
and  are  best  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  basic 
plan,  this  bill  offers  a  supplementary  plan 
for  people  who  are  age  65  and  over.  In- 
dividuals who  voluntarily  enroll  in  this 
program  would  receive  protection  against 
the  cost  of  physicians'  services  and  other 
medical  and  health  services  in  and  out 
of  medical  institutions.  This  program 
would  be  financed  through  small  monthly 
premiums  paid  by  participants  and 
matched  by  a  Federal  Government  gen- 
eral revenue  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  from  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  presented  us  this  fine  bill.  And  I 
express  my  great  admiration  for  the 
leadership  of  the  great  chairman  of  that 
committee,  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
thj  State  of  Arkansas,  who  exercised 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  in 
constructing  a  bill  which  can  have  very 
wide  support.  I  can  assure  the  Members 
of  this  body  that,  in  the  words  of  our 
President,  "a  tremendous  step  forward 
for  all  of  our  senior  citizens"'  will  have 
been  taken  when  we  pass  this  great  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  on  Au- 
gust 14  of  that  year,  he  described  it  as 
a  "cornerstone"  upon  which  a  great  sys- 
tem for  the  protection  of  the  American 
people  would  be  built.  That  August  day ' 
exactly  30  years  ago  marked  a  momentous 
change  in  our  way  of  life.  To  my  mind 
it  sets  the  point  at  which  we  recognized 
that  we  had  matured  as  a  Nation.  For 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  our  country's 
history  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nized that  meeting  its  responsibility  for 
promoting  the  general  welfare  in  a 
rapidly  industrializing  society  called  for 
this  new  kind  of  protection.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo  said,  in  delivering  an 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
social  insurance  programs,  we  had  come 
to  the  place  in  our  country's  history 
where  "needs  that  were  narrow  or  paro- 
chial a  century  ago  may  be  Interwoven 
in  our  day  with  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation."    He  continued: 

What  Is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the 
times.  The  problem  of  preventing  want  in 
old  age  Is  plainly  national  In  area  and  di- 
mensions. 


Thui-sday,  April  8,  1965  will,  I  believe,  number  of  ways.    The  7-percent  incrpfl.^ 

go  down  as  another  great  day  in  Ameri-  across  the  board— the  first  since  195a!! 

can  history  for  it  will  be  recorded  that  is  not  only  a  greatly  needed  liberaliza 

the  House  of  Representatives  on  that  day  tion  but  it  will  also  make  it  possible 

adopted  one  of  the  greatest  social  se-  many  people  to  purchase  the  S3  a 


curity  bills  since  the  original  act.  For 
upon  the  cornerstone  built  on  behalf  of 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people 
30  years  ago  is  being  erected  the  struc- 
tui-e  of  a  great  social  security  system — 
one  which  will  provide  true  protection 
against  want  in  old  age,  and  one  which 
is  "'plainly  national  in  area  and  dimen- 
sions." 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  face  up  to  the  growing  need  of  older 
people  for  protection  against  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  the  fine  medical  care  avail- 
able in  this  country  today.  As  the  able 
report  of  the  Committee  on  "Ways  and 
Means  points  out : 

Today,  few  older  people  are  free  of  the 
fear  that  costly  illness  will  exhaust  their 
savings.  In  many  instances  the  one  or  more 
episodes  of  hospitalization  which  virtually 
all  aged  people  will  experience  can  quickly 
dissipate  whatever  savings  they  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  in  their  later  years.  The 
frequent  medical  attention  required  by  old- 
er people  suffering  from  chronic  Illness  can 
also  be  a  serious  drain  on  their  financial  re- 
sources. 

A  large  and  growing  proportion  of  the 
elderly  applying  for  public  assistance  have 
had  to  do  so  only  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford needed  health  care.  Frequently  the 
assistance  for  which  they  must  apply  Is  very 
limited  in  scope  and  inadequate  to  meet 
their  needs. 

The  bill  before  us  today  meets  this 
problem  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  it 
establishes  three  new  programs  for 
health  insurance  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  setting  up  first,  a 
basic  hospital  insurance  plan  provid- 
ing protection  against  the  costs  of 
hospital,  related  posthospital  care — 
skilled  nursing  home  and  home  health 
visits — and  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ices for  individuals  65  or  older,  financed 
largely  through  the  social  security  meth- 
od; second,  a  voluntary  "supplementary" 
plan  providing  physicians'  and  other 
medical  and  health  services  financed 
through  monthly  ,  premiums  of  $3, 
matched  equally  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment revenue  contributions;  and  third, 
an  expanded  Kerr-Mills  medical  care 
program  for  the  needy  and  medically 
needy  which  would  combine  all  the  ven- 
dor medical  provisions  for  the  aged, 
blind.  disf.bled,  and  families  with  de- 
pending children,  now  in  five  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  under  a  uniform 
pi-ogram  in  a  single  new  title,  with  the 
Federal  matching  share  also  being  in- 
creased. 

To  improve  the  health  services  avail- 
able to  our  young  people  as  well,  the  bill 
would,  among  other  provisions,  greatly 
strengthen  existing  programs  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  and  establish  a  new  5- 
year  program  of  special  project  grants 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care 
and  services  for  children  of  school  age  or 
preschool  children,  particularly  in  areas 
with  concentrations  of  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  cash 
benefits  program  is  strengthened  in  a 


for 

supplementary  plan.  The  liberalization 
of  the  earnings  limitation  is  another  ad- 
justment to  modern  times  which  will  b? 
welcomed  by  many  people.  Finally  t 
was  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee added  the  provision  adopted  last 
year,  but  lost  when  the  bill  died  in  con- 
ference, which  would  continue  benefits 
to  dependent  and  surviving  children 
beyond  age  18  and  up  to  age  22.  For  as 
the  committee  report  states: 

A  cliild  who  cannot  look  to  a  fatiier  for 
support  (because  the  lather  has  died.  Is  dis- 
abled, or  has  retired)  is  at  a  disadvantage  In 
completing  his  education  as  compared  witb 
a  child  who  can  look  to  his  father  lor  support, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  careful  but  comprehensive 
consideration  and  wisdom  they  have 
shown  on  all  parts  of  the  bill  they  re- 
ported to  this  body.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
great  bill,  and  a  historic  bill.  It  meets 
the  challenge  of  our  President  as  to  our 
obligation  for  advancing  the  Nations 
health  in  a  way  which,  I  believe,  calls  for 
bipartisan  support.  For,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  health  message : 

The  health  of  our  people  is,  inescapably, 
the  foundation  for  fulfillment  of  all  our  as- 
pirations. 

And  it  recognizes  that — 

what  is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the 

times. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  por- 
tion of  this  bill  which  would  impose  a 
compulsory  payroll  tax  in  order  to  fi- 
nance a  system  of  hospital  benefits.  I 
support  most  of  the  other  provisions  in 
tlris  biU. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  compulsory 
payroll  tax  in  financing  a  program  of 
hospital  benefits  are  so  substantial  as  to 
outweigh  the  advantages  in  other  parts 
of  the  bill,  and  therefore,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  support  the  Republican  motion  to 
recommit,  and  to  oppose  the  committee's 
bill. 

Every  American,  regardless  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs,  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  own  decision  regard- 
ing participation  in  a  Government  pro- 
gram of  hospital  insurance.  First,  this 
program  assumes  that  all  citizens  over 
65  have  similar  needs  for  hospitalization 
help.  In  actuality,  though  the  need  of 
some  is  beyond  question,  many  others 
have  neither  a  need  nor  a  desire  for  out- 
side help  in  paying  for  their  costs  of  ill- 
ness. Second,  many  Americans  feel 
deeply  about  their  own  self-reliance,  and 
would  reject  the  imposition  of  Govern- 
ment programs.  They  are  determined 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  their 
families.  And  I  submit  this  is  a  char- 
acter trait  we  should  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage. 

In  addition,  this  is  an  inefficient  way 
of  providing  help  where  it  is  needed.  The 
taxes  paid  by  younger  workers  under  this 
bill  will  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
benefits  received  by  those  over  65.    We 
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need  to  formulate  programs  with  greater 

^  /also  want  to  indicate  that  this  bill 
iniposes  a  liability  of  approximately  $35 
billion  on  the  social  security  system,  or 
on  all  employed  persons  presently  paying 
social  security  taxes.  This  endangers  the 
strength  of  the  system  itself,  and  raises 
the  question  as  to  just  what  upper  limit 
ft-e  in  the  Congress  think  taxpayers  will 
tolerate  in  payments  into  the  system  in 
order  to  keep  it  solvent. 

The  bill  provides  only  modest  increases 
in  the  payroll  tax  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  program.  But  sharp  increases  come 
later.  This  is  another  example  of  politi- 
cal scheming,  and  is  like  telling  the 
country:  "Yes,  we  are  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible, but  we  in  Congress  have  enabled 
the  country  to  delay  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing   The  big  bills  will  come  later." 

The  bill  is  also  not  entirely  fair  to  tax- 
payers, because  a  payroll  tax  is  a  regres- 
sive tax.  It  hits  the  lower  and  middle 
income  people  the  hardest.  No  consider- 
ation is  given  to  an  individual's  ability 

to  pay. 

I  support  several  provisions  of  the  bill. 
It  is  gratifying,  for  example,  that  after 
years  of  delay,  the  need  is  now  recognized 
for  liberalization  of  the  earning  test  for 
the  aged  who  seek  to  supplement  their 
social  security  benefits  with  outside  earn- 
ings of  their  own.  My  bill,  H.R.  5236,  on 
this  issue  is  only  one  of  many,  and  action 
on  this  point  is  long  overdue. 

I  also  support  the  7-percent  increase 
in  cash  benefits,  the  provision  for  low- 
ering the  eligibility  age  from  62  to  60  for 
widows,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
Kerr-Mills  program. 

The  Republican  proposal  is  for  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  fund  financed 
partly  through  voluntary  participation 
and  partly  through  general  revenues. 
This  program  provides  comprehensive 
care,  and  would  not  seem  to  promise 
more  to  needy  people  than  it  can  produce. 

It  is  completely  voluntary,  it  preserves 
the  role  of  the  States  in  providing  indi- 
vidual assistance,  and  its  cost  would  be 
more  in  line  with  actual  benefits  received. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  persons  over 
65  who  need  financial  help  should  have 
it.  I  regret  that  those  of  as  who  oppose 
a  compulsory  payroll  tax  are  pictured  as 
somehow  being  against  senior  citizens. 
I  oppose  the  compulsory  payroll  tax  not 
because  I  am  against  senior  citizens  but 
precisely  because  I  w^ant  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment do  the  most  effective  job  pos- 
sible for  them. 

The  compulsory  payroll  tax  will  not  do 
the  job.  It  will  bind  us  all  more  closely 
to  the  rigid  sti-ucture  of  Government  di- 
rection without  providing  the  most  effec- 
tive help  possible. 

We  need  a  voluntary  program  with  fi- 
nancing assistance  from  general  reve- 
nues, and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
achieve  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  taking  a 
great  and  historic  step  forward  in  the 
passage  of  the  most  important  social 
security  bill  since  the  original  act  was 
written  into  law  in  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — the  1935 
act  which  was  condemned  and  attacked 
in  the  1936  election  as  a  "tax  on  pay- 


rolls" and  as  a  disaster  for  American 
labor  and  American  business.  The  orig- 
inal act,  of  course,  was  no  disaster — it 
was  one  of  the  firmest  foundations  ever 
constructed  for  our  continuing  prosperity 
and  economic  stability. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  is  far  better,  in  the  coverage 
it  contains  and  the  financial  hazards  it 
helps  our  older  citizens  to  guard  against, 
than  we  had  dared  to  hope  for  just  a 
few  months  ago.  For  the  bill  now  not 
only  contains  a  prepayment  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  program  such  as  called 
for  in  the  King-Anderson  bill,  but  also 
includes  the  essential  features  of  a  vol- 
untary health  insurance  program  for  the 
retired  such  as  we  have  had  for  some 
years  for  retired  Government  employees. 
The  bill,  furthermore,  authorizes  a  very 
substantial  broadening  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  which  we  passed  in  1960,  but 
which  some  States,  like  Missouri,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  never  implemented. 
I  hope  Missouri  will  finally  put  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  into  effect. 

Furthermore,  the  cash  benefits  of  re- 
tired workers  and  their  dependents,  and 
of  the  widows  and  dependent  children  of 
workers  who  have  died,  will  all  be  in- 
creased by  this  legislation  now  before 
us. 

MISINFORM.^T:0N     ABOUT    THE    LLGI3L.\TI0N 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  misinformation  which 
was  spread  so  wildly  about  the  possible 
effects  of  this  legislation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  older  people  now  living  on  small 
social  security  annuities  have  written  me 
in  fear  and  distress  that  adoption  of  a 
prepayment  hospitalization  insurance 
program  for  the  retired,  and  of  a  vol- 
untary health  insurance  program  such 
as  this  bill  also  authorizes,  would  bank- 
rupt the  social  security  fund  and  jeop- 
ardize their  monthly  cash  benefits. 
One  poor  woman  wrote  to  me: 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  risk  of  having 
my  $87  a  month  cut  off  because  the  fund 
is  broke  from  paying  the  hospital  expenses 
of  wealthy  people  who  don't  need  any  help. 

Others  voiced  similar  fears.  Of  course, 
the  hospitalization  insurance  program 
will  be  financed  under  a  completely  sep- 
arate fund — just  as  is  the  social  security 
disability  program — so  that  the  month- 
ly annuities  received  by  retired  workers 
or  by  survivors  of  workers  could  not  be 
adversely  affected  in  any  way,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  happen  to  the  special 
hospitalization  insurance  fund.  A  siJe- 
cial  payroll  tax  will  be  levied  just  to 
cover  hospitalization  insurance.  All 
money  received  from  that  special  tax  will 
go  into  a  separate  lond  just  to  cover 
insured  hospitalization  expenditures. 
The  main  social  security  fund,  covering 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  withdrawals  for  hos- 
pitalization or  health  insurance  or  dis- 
ability insurance  or  for  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  or  any  separate  and  distinct 
social  security  programs. 

OPPOSmON    IS    BASED    ON    WRONG    PREMISES 

I  can  understand,  if  not  agree  with, 
the  fears  expressed  by  many  of  the  doc- 
tors that  because  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  is  going  to  help  pay  part  of  the  hos- 


pitalization costs  of  elderly  people  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  that  in  some  way 
the  Federal  Governm.ent  will  insist  upon 
telling  the  individual  doctor  what  treat- 
ment to  provide,  or  which  patients  to 
send  to  the  hospital  for  operations.  No 
such  thing  can  happen  under  this  legis- 
lation. The  Federal  Government  admin- 
isters a  health  insurance  program  for 
millions  of  active  and  retired  Federal 
employees,  but  does  not  tell  any  doctor 
what  to  prescribe,  or  what  to  charge,  or 
how  to  treat  any  patient,  or  what  patient 
he  may  or  may  not  send  to  the  hospital 
for  an  operation. 

Thirty  years  or  so  ago  when  the  Blue 
Cross  program  was  being  started,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  as  I  re- 
call, was  extremely  critical  and  unhappy 
about  this  idea,  too.  The  same  fears 
were  expresed,  only  that  time  it  was  that 
a  hospital  administrator — rather  than  a 
Federal  bureaucrat — would  attempt  to 
tell  the  physician  how  to  prescribe,  or 
what  to  provide  in  the  way  of  treatment, 
or  which  patients  to  send  to  surgery. 
Since  then,  the  medical  societies  have 
learned  the  value  of  the  prepayment  in- 
surance idea,  and  the  Blue  Shield  pro- 
gram is  a  good  example  of  how  this  les- 
son was  put  to  use. 

The  voluntary  health  insurance  pro- 
gram set  up  under  the  social  security  bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  of  our  elderly 
citizens  to  obtain  insurance— for  which 
they  will  pay  a  monthly  premium — to  as- 
sist in  the  payment  of  medical  bills.  The 
advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 
AMA's  so-called  eldercare  bill  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  King- Anderson  bill, 
stressed  the  limitations  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  which  did  not  provide  any 
assistance  in  paying  doctors'  bills  and 
other  medical  expenses.  Now  the  social 
security  bill  has  been  amended  to  cover 
a  portion  of  such  costs.  So  anyone  who 
opposed  the  King-Anderson  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
help  the  elderly  meet  the  high  costs  of 
medical  care  should  be  able  now,  in  good 
conscience,  to  support  this  new  bill  which 
meets  this  problem  directly. 

DOCTORS    AND    THEIR    FAMILIES    TO    BE   INCLXTOED 
UNDER    SOCIAL     SECITRITY 

Tlie  opposition  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  over  the  years  to  anything 
and  everything  about  social  security  has 
had  the  consequence  of  keeping  all  self- 
employed  physicians  out  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  They  are  the  only  pro- 
fessional people,  or  self-employed  peo- 
ple, not  now  covered.  Their  spokesmen 
maintained  that  doctors  as  a  group  never 
retired— that  they  worked  right  on 
through  their  later  years — and  thus 
would  never  benefit  to  any  large  extent 
from  the  social  security  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

"What  the  spokesmen  for  the  profes- 
sion failed  to  point  out,  or  apparently  to 
consider,  was  that  many  young  physi- 
cians die  each  year  fi*om  heart  attacks, 
overwork,  or  other  causes  before  they 
can  establish  any  real  financial  security 
for  their  families,  and  their  widows  and 
children — alone  among  all  groups  of 
Americans — received  no  survivorship 
benefits  under  social  security.  I  know- 
personally  of  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
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nature,  where  the  widow  has  faced  a 
real  struggle.  This  bill  ends  this  dis- 
crimination, which  has  been  self-im- 
posed by  the  medical  professional  against 
the  families  of  young  practitioners  who 
die  leaving  widows  with  small  children. 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  discrimination 
ended,  just  as  I  was  when  we  made  the 
same  change  some  years  ago  for  dentists, 
lawyers,  and  all  other  self-employed 
workers  and  professionals  except  physi- 
cians. 

REPRESENTATIVE  WILBUR  MILLS  ACCOMPLISHES 
ONE  OP  THE  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  CON- 
G.HESSIONAL  HISTORY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  personal  gratitude  to  Chaiiinan 
Wilbur  Mills,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  to  all  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  that  great  com- 
mittee, for  unanimously  joining  in  re- 
porting this  outstanding  social  security 
bill.  Mr.  Mills  has  accomplished  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  in  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  win- 
ning the  combined  support  of  all  of  the 
lioeral  and  conservative  Democrats  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  bill 
which  takes  a  giant  step  forward  in  so- 
cial security  coverage.  The  Mills  bill  is, 
as  I  said,  the  most  important  social  se- 
cui'ity  bill  since  the  original  act  was 
passed  just  30  years  ago.  Of  all  of  the 
legislation  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
today  have  been  privileged  to  vote  for 
during  our  congressional  careers,  this 
social  security  bill  we  are  now  passing 
will  be  one  of  those  measures  we  will 
always  look  back  upon  with  the  greatest 
pride  for  the  part  we  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  play  in  the  legisla- 
tion's passage. 

Every  bill  we  pass  is  touched  with 
great  importance  to  some  Americans. 
This  one  represents  a  most  vital  mat- 
ter— vital  in  the  literal  sense  of  longer, 
healthier  lives — for  every  American.  I 
'salute  Chairman  Mills  for  guiding  it  to 
committee  approval  and  House  passage, 
and  I  salute  President  Johnson  for  giv- 
ing this  gi-eatly  expanded  bill  his  oflB- 
cial  support,  even  though  it  goes  far 
beyond  his  original  recommendations. 
This  is  a  proud  moment  for  each  of  us 
voting  "yea"  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6675,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commitee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  their  very  fine  work  in  this 
most  difBcult  task. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  well  designed  in 
every  respect  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
this  country's  elderly  citizens  for  ade- 
quate health  care.  For  too  long  has  this 
need  been  unfulfilled  because  of  partisan 
conflicts  and  entanglements.  Now  is  the 
time  for  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  in  passing  this  bill  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  This  bill  will  pass — 
about  that  I  have  no  doubt.  The  larger 
the  margin  of  aj^roval,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  everyone  in  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  this  bill 
carefully  and  the  hearings  with  close 
attention,  and  I  have  listened  closely  to 
the  debate.  I  have  searched  the  comers 
of  my  mind  for  possible  unwarranted  as- 
sumptions and  have  found  none.  I  have 
examined  each  section  of  the  bill  and 


found  nothing  objectionable.  I  have 
heard  nothing  in  this  debate  to  arouse 
any  doubt  about  the  necessity  and  wis- 
dom of  this  bill. 

I  will  vote  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage,  and  I  ask  that  whoever  is  in- 
clined to  do  otherwise  carefully  re- 
examine his  intentions  if  they  spring 
from  party  considerations. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  an 
earlier  date,  I  spoke  before  this  august 
body  on  the  medicare  bill.  At  that  time, 
I  set  forth  the  pressing  need  for  a  medi- 
cal program  to  give  security  to  our  senior 
citizens.    This  need  is  still  with  us. 

Before  the  House,  we  have  a  new  and 
better  medical  security  proposal.  This 
plan  now  offers  comprehensive  coverage. 
It  meets  all  objections  to  the  previotis 
proposal;  in  short,  it  is  a  superlative 
piece  ^  legislation.  Those  sections  of 
the  original  medicare  bill,  the  eldercare 
bill,  and  other  proposals  which  had  merit 
have  been  combined  into  one  legislative 
work.  Not  only  have  all  objections  that 
may  have  been  raised  to  the  medicare 
bill  been  abrogated,  but  we  now  have  a 
bill  that  has  additional  strength  through 
incorporating  the  good  points  of  these 
alternative  plans. 

This  is  a  bill  which  meets  the  needs  of 
our  country  head  on.  This  is  a  bill  that 
can  satiate  our  demands  for  medical 
security.  I  have  worked  hard  for,  and 
in  fact  cosponsored,  the  medicare  legisla- 
tion for  this  Congress.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  see  the  fruition  of  this 
work,  this  excellent  bill,  before  this 
House. 

The  American  people  must  bear  the 
fruit  of  this  proposal;  we  must  pass  this 
bill. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  farsighted  and  long- 
needed  bill  to  provide  adequate  yet  rea- 
sonable health  care  protection  for  our 
Nation's  older  citizens. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  which 
necessitate  this  bill  are  familiar,  but  a 
few  facts  are  worth  repeating,  worth  em- 
phasizing, and  worth  remembering. 

People  over  65  have  a  far  greater  need 
for  hospital  and  medical  care  than  their 
younger  neighbors.  They  use  hospitals 
nearly  three  times  as  much  and  their 
health  costs  are  fully  twice  as  high. 

But  tliis  increased  requirement  comes 
at  a  time  when  these  older  Americans 
are  least  able  to  afford  it.  It  comes  when 
the  costs  of  health  insurance  are  highest 
and  when  their  incomes,  on  the  average, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are 
the  lowest. 

Almost  half  of  those  65  and  over  and 
living  alone  receive  less  than  81,000  a 
year,  and  three-fourths  receive  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

Only  half  have  any  health  insurance  at 
all  and  only  a  handfull — perhaps  1  in 
20 — have  protection  against  as  much  as 
40  percent  of  their  health  costs. 

The  discoveries  of  medical  science  have 
been  exciting.  The  increase  in  life  ex- 
pectancy— from  49  to  70  years  of  age  in 
the  last  65  years — has  been  remarkable. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  great  society 
to  add  new  years  to  life.  We  must  also 
add  new  security,  new  protection,  and 
new  meaning  to  that  life. 


Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  extensive  mail 
I  have  received  on  this  subject  and  from 
the  opinion  polls  I  have  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
most  Americans  do  not  want  this  prob- 
lem met  by  more  lenient  welfare  pro- 
grams.  What  they  want,  and  what  they 
need,  is  an  insurance  system  under  which 
all  workers  can  pay,  during  their  pro- 
ductive yeai-s,  for  protection  against  the 
hospital  and  medical  costs  which  they 
will  increasingly  meet  in  their  later 
years. 

This  bill  meets  that  test,  and  it  does 
more.  But  it  does  not  remove  individual 
responsibility.  Rather  it  increases  it, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  added  a  voluntary,  supple- 
mental plan  to  the  basic  protection 
against  hospital  and  nursing  home  care. 
By  covering  payments  for  physicians  and 
related  costs  through  small  monthly 
premiums,  a  great  area  of  need,  other- 
wise all  too  often  neglected,  is  being  met, 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  provided  for  a  7-percent  increase  in 
social  security  cash  payments.  Not  only 
is  this  increase  long  overdue,  but  the 
minimum  increase  of  $4  per  month  will 
insure  that  no  worker  will  be  excluded  by 
reason  of  cost  from  the  supplement£d 
plan. 

There  are  provisions  of  this  bill  I  would 
change.  For  example,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  deductible  which  must  be  paid  for 
hospital  and  medical  care.  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  its  purpose  but  the 
fact  remains  that  some  who  are  in  need 
will  be  excluded  and  no  one  should  be 
subjected  to  the  humiliation  and  deg- 
radation of  a  means  test. 

But  on  balaWft,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  good  bill.  It  is  an  essential,  fair,  and 
reasonable  bill.  It  is  a  bill  we  have  dis- 
cussed a  decade  now  and  more  and  it 
should  be  passed  with  strong  support  as 
a  constructive  response  to  a  pressing 
national  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  indeed  a  proud  moment  in  my 
life,  to  be  recognized  by  my  dear  friend 
and  fellow  Michigan  Congressman,  John 
DiNGELL.  We  of  Michigan  are  all  proud 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  have  chosen  you  to  be 
the  presiding  ofiBcer  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body  during  the  entire  debate  on 
the  medicare  bill  during  the  past  2  days. 

During  our  campaign  for  Congress  in 
the  fall  of  1964,  you  and  I  shared  many 
speaking  platforms  from  which  we  prom- 
ised the  people  of  our  districts  that  we 
would  support  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram of  adequate  medical  care  for  sen- 
ior citizens  as  an  extension  of  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

We  are.  Chairman  Dingell,  extremelv 
fortunate  to  be  here  at  this  moment,  with 
you  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  me  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  working  together 
for  the  passage  of  this  law.  I  believe 
that  this  Congress  will  accept  the  man- 
date of  the  people  who  voted  in  Novem- 
ber 1964  and  will  pass  this  legislation. 
We  cannot  only  report  back  to  Mich- 
igan, the  faithful  keeping  of  our  promise 
to  support  this  legislation,  but  the  fact 
of  our  success  and  the  reality  of  the 
adoption  of  the  greatest  piece  of  legis- 
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lation  to  come  before  the  Congress  in 
many,  many  years. 

We  who  represent  Michigan  are  also 
extremely  proud  in  the  knowledge  that 
our  own  Martha  Griffiths,  of  the  17th 
nistrict  of  Michigan,  as  an  influential 
mpmber  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  chief  architects 
of  H.R.  6675  as  we  find  it  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today. 

I  want  to  offer  my  wholehearted  and 
enthusiastic  support  for  H.R.  6675,  the 
Medicare  and  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
action  is  long  overdue,  and  that  we  have 
too  long  ignored  the  health  care  needs 
of  America's  older  citizens.  The  need  for 
improving  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  contained  in  this  bill  is 

eoually  urgent.  ^  .    .^ 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  security 
and  peace  of  mind  of  our  senior  citizens 
is  the  high  cost  of  illness  and  medical 
care.  Statistics  show  that  8  out  of  every 
10  persons  aged  65  or  older  have  some 
type  of  serious  illness.  They  require 
hospital  care  more  often  than  younger 
persons,  and  they  must  stay  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  And  yet,  nearly  half  of 
America's  retirees  have  no  form  of 
health  insurance. 

Scientific  advances  have  and  are  add- 
ing years  to  man's  lifespan.  In  the 
United  States  today  are  more  than  18 
million  persons  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  65,  and  their  ranks  are  increased  each 
year  by  another  1,500,000.  By  1975,  we 
shall  have  more  than  33  million  over  65. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  most  neglected 
segment  of  our  society.  I  consider  it  a 
national  disgrace  that  our  Nation  has 
delayed  so  long  in  making  adequate 
health-care  provisions  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  established  a 
social  security  system  to  provide  some 
measure  of  financial  independence  for 
retirees.  But  we  have  done  virtually 
nothing  to  free  them  from  the  fear  of 
becoming  a  financial  burden  on  their 
children  due  to  illness. 

These  millions  of  Americans  contrib- 
uted from  their  paychecks  for  many 
years  to  help  assure  themselves  of  inde- 
pendence and  security  with  dignity  in 
their  old  age.  I  think  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  this  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as 
a  matter  of  welfare  or  benevolence. 

Our  senior  citizens,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
a  valuable  and  important  segment  of  our 
population.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
benefits  we  enjoy  today  are  the  results  of 
their  work  and  dedication  in  past  years. 
As  President  Johnson  has  so  aptly 
stated,  "compassion  and  reason  dictate 
that  this  logical  extension  of  our  proven 
social  security  system  will  supply  the 
pnident,  feasible,  and  dignified  way  to 
free  the  aged  from  the  fear  of  financial 
hardship  in  the  event  of  illness." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  H.R.  6675. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  H.R.  6675, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
now  before  the  House  for  consideration. 
It  has  been  many  years  since  the  first 
plan  to  provide  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly  was  introduced,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  great  moment  to  finally  have  this  bill 


scheduled  for  debate  and  a  vote.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  Congress  which  has  made  man- 
ifest the  Nation's  concern  for  its  elder 
citizens. 

This  bill  is  so  comprehensive  that  in 
the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  will  con- 
centrate on  the  health  insurance  provi- 
sions, which  will  help  more  than  17  mil- 
lion older  Americans. 

Other  parts  of  the  bill  also  make  im- 
portant and  necessary  improvements  in 
our  whole  pattern  of  social  legislation. 
The  bill  extends  the  benefits  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  to  other  groups  in 
the  population  who  are  as  disadvan- 
taged as  the  elderly— the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, children  who  cannot  be  adequately 
supported  by  their  parents — and  who 
would  not  be  able  to  provide  necessary 
medical  care  for  themselves. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  increases  in 
expenditures  for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children  programs 
which  are  designed  to  help  mothers  and 
handicapped  children  in  need.  A  new 
provision  is  added  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  will  authorize  special  health 
care  to  unfortunate  young  children,  who 
need  this  help  in  order  to  do  adequate 
school  work  and  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  will  help  our  elderly  citizens  in 
many  ways  since  it  authorizes  improve- 
ments in  the  basic  social  security  system 
as  well  as  begins  a  new  program  of  health 
insurance.  The  basic  hospital  insurance 
plan  will,  give  protection  to  Americans 
over  65k  against  the  costs  of  hospital, 
related  posthospital  care— skilled  nurs- 
ing home  and  home  health  visits — and 
outpatient  diagnostic  services.  These 
benefits  would  be  financed  through  a 
separate  payroll  tax  and  a  separate  trust 
fund.  Those  senior  citizens  who  are  not 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  would 
be  covered  (Jl*  of  general  revenue. 

This  basic  plan,  which  would  lighten 
the  dark  cloud  of  financial  worry  that 
hovers  over  the  elderly,  would  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  voluntary  plan  providing 
physicians'  and  other  medical  and 
health  services  financed  through  monthly 
premiums  of  $3  by  individuals  matched 
equally  by  Federal  Government  revenue 
contributions.  Most  of  our  older  Amer- 
icans would  join  this  plan.  They  would 
be  able  to  do  so  because  of  the  7 -percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  which  would  more  than 
cover  the  cost  of  premiums. 

I  do  not  call  this  proposed  legislation 
revolutionary.  It  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment, given  the  comparatively  low  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  elderly  and  their 
lack  of  resources  to  cover  medical  ex- 
penses. Americans  over  65  are  more 
likely  to  have  serious  illnesses,  and  need 
hospital  care,  than  are  any  other  age 
group;  and  they  are  least  able  to  pay 
either  out  of  savings  or  through  private 
health  insurance,  which  is  too  expensive 
for  their  limited  budgets. 

Today  too  many  senior  citizens  are 
denied  even  all  the  necessities  of  life 
because  of  the  burden  of  illness  and  the 
fear  of  dependence.  We  in  Congress 
have  the  opportunity,  and  the  duty,  to 
make  the  life  of  these  older  Americans 
a  more  pleasant  one,  to  allow  them  to 


enjoy  their  later  years  in  the  peace  and 
comfort  which  we  all  hope  will  surround 
our  own  years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  in  a  very  difficult  situation  today, 
for  this  bill,  H.R.  6675,  entitled  "The  So- 
cial Security  Act  Amendments  of  1965," 
embodies  what  has  been  paraphrased  as 
"the  best  of  bills  and  the  worst  of  bills." 
It  includes  such  excellent  provisions 
as  a  badly  needed  and  long  overdue  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  the 
establishment  of  a  more  realistic  mini- 
mum benefit  for  those  whose  participa- 
tion in  the  system  had  been  minimal, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  before 
reaching  the  age  of  65. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  these 
benefits  should  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  social  security  recipients  almost 
a  year  ago  if  the  administration  had  not 
seen  fit  to  deliberately  doom  the  enabling 
legislation  by  attaching  their  now  dis- 
credited original  medicare  bill  to  it. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like 
the  provision  in  this  measure  that  would 
continue  benefits  to  age  22  for  children 
attending  school. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  reluctant 
to  propose  lowering  the  age  of  retire- 
ment when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  advances 
in  medical  science  and  a  better  way  of 
life  are  increasing  life  expectancy  more 
and  more.  Notwithstanding  this  feel- 
ing, I  cannot  have  too  much  objection 
to  the  provision  providing  actuarily  re- 
duced benefits  for  widows  at  age  60,  and 
I  would  emphasize  the  point  that  to 
choose  retirement  at  an  earUer  age,  the 
benefit  must  be  reduced,  to  keep  any 
kind  of  system  actuarily  sound. 

I  believe  the  provision  liberalizing  the 
definition  and  waiting  period  for  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits  has  a  great  deal  of 

merit. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  the  pro- 
vision increasing  the  amount  an  individ- 
ual is  permitted  to  earn  without  losing 
benefits.  , ,  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  include  all  these  im- 
proving amendments  in  one  package, 
set  apart  from  the  real  "hooker"  in  this 
legislation,  the  hospitalization  section  of 
the  bill— or  so-called  medicare  provi- 
sion—which is  financed  through  the 
medivun  of  a  payroll  tax  on  wage  earners, 
many  of  whom  may  be  least  able  to  pay 
for  medical  insurance  for  others,  and  who 
themselves  cannot  participate  in  the 
benefits  until  age  65. 

I  have  referred  to  the  medicare  section 
of  this  bill  as  the  real  "hooker"  in  the 
legislation,  for  if  we  were  to  vote  on  it 
as  a  separate  provision,  I  am  confident 
it  would  be  soundly  defeated.  It  cannot, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  stand  on  its  own.  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  find  it  enveloped 
in  all  these  "goodies"— that  is,  improv- 
ing amendments  to  the  current  act  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded.  We  are 
actually  being  blackmailed  here  to  take 
medicare  along  with  the  good  features 
of  the  bill,  or  we  are  going  to  have  to 
vote  against  the  whole  proposition. 

I  have  a  real  concern  for  the  future 
and  those  millions  of  our  elderly  citizens 
who  are  counting  on  social  security  bene- 
fits as  their  sole  source  of  income  for  re- 
tirement.   With  this  medicare  feature, 
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and  its  attendant  increased  payroll 
taxes,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in 
a  position  in  a  few  years  where  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  able  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  retirement  benefits 
because  we  have  preempted  the  tax  base 
for  this  medicare  feature.  I  would 
point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
not  only  increasing  the  base  from  which 
we  take  the  tax  from  the  current  $4,800 
to  $6,600,  but  we  are  also  increasing  the 
rate  for  the  employee  and  the  employer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  together,  by  the  year 
1973,  the  total  social  security  tax  from 
employee  and  employer  will  be  10.6  per- 
cent. By  the  year  1987  with  no  addi- 
tional improvements  or  broadening  of 
the  coverage,  the  tax  will  be  11.2  percent. 
Now  for  the  self-employed,  and  this 
would  include  that  great  number  of 
farmers  in  our  congressional  district,  the 
tax  will  be  raised  to  7.5  percent  by  1973 
and  7.8  percent  by  1987. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it;  this 
payroll  tax  is  a  regressive  tax;  and  let 
me  cite,  if  I  might,  just  a  few  figures  that 
our  young  people  ought  to  take  to  heart. 

Do  you  realize  that  if  a  young  worker 
begins  working  next  year — 1966  at  the 
age  of  21 — and  has  deducted  from  his 
paycheck  the  full  amount  of  these  social 
security  taxes  for  the  next  44  years,  until 
he  reaches  retirement  at  age  65,  he  could 
have,  if  he  were  to  invest  his  deduction, 
plus  his  employer's  deduction,  at  4  per- 
cent compounded  interest,  a  nest  egg 
after  44  years  of  approximately  $81,000. 
Now,  if  he  were  self-employed  over  the 
same  period  and  in  the  same  given  set  of 
circumstances,  he  would  have  a  nest  egg 
of  better  than  $55,000. 

Not  only  are  these  increases  in  tax 
frightening  for  the  individual,  but  they 
should  cause  great  alarm  and  concern 
for  business  and  industry  to  compete  in 
the  future.  For  example,  a  telegram  I 
have  just  received  from  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

H.R.  6675  abandons  criterion  of  need. 
Heavy  cost  to  employers  will  decrease  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  firms  in  world  markets 
at  same  time  administration  requesting 
manufacturers  to  Increase  contributions  to 
international  payments  flow.  The  two  posi- 
tions do  not  square  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  at  the  very  out- 
set of  my  presentation  here  this  after- 
noon that  I  find  myself  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation,  for  I  should  like  to  vote 
for  the  good  features  of  this  bill  and  vote 
to  cut  out  the  bad  features,  as  I  see  them. 
But  under  the  closed  rule  under  which 
we  are  considering  this  measure.  I  do 
not  have  that  opportunity.  And  so.  I  am 
going  to  \'ote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  instructions  to  imple- 
ment our  Republican-sponsored  substi- 
tute, which  for  all  practical  purposes 
provides  all  the  benefits,  except  the  ob- 
jectionable medicare  feature,  financed 
with  a  social  security  payroll  tax. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  fails — and 
I  suspect  with  the  overwhelming  odds 
against  us,  it  will — I  believe  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  good  features  of  this 
legislation,  I  will  be  compelled  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  to  vote  against  the  bill 
on  final  passage  to  point  up  the  great 
concern  I  have  for  the  future  integrity  of 
the  social  security  system  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  tax  burdens  that 


will  be  involuntarily  thrust  upon  every 
WOTking  man  and  woman  in  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  morning's 
mail  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peter 
Cioni,  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  422. 
International  Hod  Carriers,  in  which  he 
says: 

When  are  the  politicians  going  to  tell  the 
public  the  truth  of  how  social  security  bene- 
fits are  derived  at  and  how  the  low-income 
groups'  benefits  keep  shrinking  each  year 
despite  these  7-  or  8-percent  Increases. 
Those  increases  sound  good,  but  politicians 
being  what  they  are,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  fail  to  tell  the  story  that  each 
year  as  the  base  from  which  benefits  are  de- 
rived at  are  raised — despite  these  increases, 
those  who  need  these  benefits  most,  benefits 
keep  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  and  those 
ill  higher  income  brackets  who  need  them 
least,  get  bigger  and  bigger. 

I  should  point  out  that  several  years 
ago  I  introduced  my  own  health  care  bill 
that  would  have  met  this  problem  by  way 
of  an  income  tax  credit  in  the  amount  of 
the  premium  that  individuals  would  be 
paying  for  their  medical  care  insui'ance. 
I  do  believe  our  Republican  substitute 
here  this  afternoon  is  a  vei-y  comprehen- 
sive program,  financed  partly  by  pre- 
mium contributions  and  partly  by  gen- 
eral revenues.  The  relative  advantages 
of  the  Repi^lican  proposal  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  basic  hospitalization  program  in 
the  committee  bill  is  extended  auto- 
matically and  compulsorily  to  all  eligible 
persons  over  65.  The  Republican  pro- 
gram would  be  wholly  voluntary.  When 
coupled  with  the  payment  of  a  premium 
contribution,  this  reduces  the  duplication 
of  coverage  for  those  already  covered  un- 
der private  programs.  It  preserves  the 
insurance  concept. 

In  the  committee  bill,  the  hospital  pro- 
gram is  extended  to  all  persons  presently 
over  age  65 — except  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees— at  no  cost.  The  Republican 
program  requires  the  participants,  in- 
cluding those  presently  over  age  65,  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
their  insurance.  This  reduces  the  cost 
which  under  the  committee  bill  must  be 
borne  by  taxpayers  under  age  65.  It 
also  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  excessive  utili- 
zation of  benefits  on  the  part  of  those 
enrolled. 

The  hospitalization  program  in  the 
committee  bill  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
the  social  security  tax  system.  An  addi- 
tional liability  of  upwards  of  $100  billion 
is  imposed  on  the  social  security  tax 
structure  by  the  adoption  of  that  pro- 
gram. The  Republican  program  is  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  general  revenues, 
wholly  apart  from  the  social  security 
system.  This  reliance  on  general  rev- 
enues utilizes  the  general  tax  system, 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  It  avoids  the 
regressive  payroll  tax  and  does  not  jeop- 
ardize future  increases  in  cash  benefits. 

In  financing  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram through  the  payroll  tax,  as  a  part 
of  the  social  security  system,  the  com- 
mittee bill  gives  rise  to  the  concept  of 
"entitlement."  It  creates  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  wage  earner  is  "pre- 
paying" for  a  specific  hospital  benefit. 
This  precludes  revision  of  benefits  in  the 
future,  except  to  increase  the  scope  of 
the  program.    The  Republican  program 


preserves  the  ability  to  revise  the  pro- 
grams  as  conditions  dictate.  When  the 
insured  is  required  to  pay  a  premium  for 
the  benefits,  both  premiums  and  benefits 
can  be  modified  as  the  need  arises. 

Benefits  of  the  combined  hospitaliza- 
tion program  and  medical  services  pro- 
gram  in  the  committee  bill  fall  short  of 
the  benefits  provided  for  in  the  Republi- 
can  program.  The  committee  bill  does 
not  meet  the  problem  of  the  catastrophic 
illness.  The  Republican  program  cov- 
ers the  catastrophic  illness  up  to  a  life- 
time maximum  of  $40,000  in  benefits. 
The  Republican  bill  also  covers  pre- 
scribed drugs  while  the  committee  bill 
excludes  this  item. 

The  Republican  program  provides 
these  more  extensive  benefits  at  a  lesser 
cost.  By  eliminating  duplication  of  cov- 
erage and  combining  all  medical  benefits 
in  a  single  comprehensive  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  Republican  program  will  pro- 
vide more  protection  for  less  dollars. 

The  committee  bill  offers  hospital  and 
medical  service  benefits  to  the  aged  with- 
out regard  to  need.  The  Republican 
proposal  provides  for  premium  contri- 
butions related  to  cash  benefits  under  so- 
cial security,  coupled  with  a  tax  recoup- 
ment of  the  subsidy  attributable  of  in- 
dividuals with  incomes  over  $5,000.  This 
eliminates  "need"  as  a  basis  for  qualifica- 
tion without  extending  benefits  to  those 
who  are,  in  fact,  able  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  their  insurance. 

The  Republican  proposal  also  incor- 
porates the  underlying  principles  pro- 
posed in  the  eldercare  bills.  It  makes 
specific  the  right  of  the  States  to  enter 
into  private  contracts  of  health  insur- 
ance for  those  eligible  under  the  State- 
administered  old-age  assistance  and 
medical-assistance-for-the-aged  pro- 
grams. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  we  have  recently  circularized 
our  district  with  questionnaires,  posing 
two  specific  questions  on  this  subject. 
While  we  have  received  about  15,000  re- 
turns, we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  tabulate  them;  but  in  just  a  spot 
check  of  100  we  find  that  on  the  ques- 
tion— "Do  you  favor  60  days  of  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  for  those  over 
age  65,  financed  by  added  social  security 
taxes,  under  a  compulsory  program?"— a 
reply  of  14  yes.  73  no.  and  13  undecided. 
In  reply  to  the  second  question— 'Do 
you  favor  medical,  surgical,  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  drug  benefits  for  those 
over  65.  financed  by  a  tax  credit  or  from 
general  revenues  for  private  insurance, 
under  a  voluntary  program?" — we  re- 
ceived a  reply  of  70  yes.  18  no,  and  12 
undecided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  that  complete 
tabulation  of  our  questionnaire  will  pret- 
ty well  bear  out  this  ratio,  since  our  spot 
check  was  taken  completely  at  random, 
with  no  thought  of  prejudicing  the  out- 
come. 

Notwithstanding  this  tabulation,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  popular  vote 
here  in  the  House  today  is  going  to  be  one 
in  support  of  this  legislation  on  final 
passage;  but  I  for  one,  as  I  have  indicated 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  will  be  one 
of  those  voting  for  the  motion  to  sub- 
stitute the  Republican  proposal  and  U 
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=^Sr  DANIELS,    ^r.  Chairrnan,  I  am  ^^y^^^^^^^'l'^'l'^^^^^^  f^r  minimu^  benefits.    The  administra- 

^-^S"^^''^^^"^^    E  S?vf  :S^^^^^^^^  "S^"-  would  also  provide   greater 

br^Sa?[SSi5xs5^^  riRHHr&^^e^cS^  sn-s^JSjSsrsis^r^ 

program  like  the  late  father  of  our  J^e  ^ui  Naturally  i  woum  n  y  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  supplement  their  social 
Sstinguished  colleague  from  Michigan  oeoTltving  at T margLl  le^^^^^  security  payments.  I  included  a  pro- 
the  Honorable  John  D.  Dingell.  whose  P^°P^^.f  J^'^^i^.^  ^  ""^'^^  "  vision  which  raises  the  amount  of  out- 
fame  as  a  champion  of  medical  care  for  ^'"^\^^ '^course  glad  to  see  the  pro-  side  earnings  a  social  security  re^pient 
the  aged  spread  from  coast  to  coast.  As  I  am  of  ^ou^^|  f^^  ^.^^  improved  can  receive  without  penalty  to  $3,000. 
a  newer  Member,  I  am  Proud  to  have  ^f^^^^Sing  more  generous  financing  of  I  bring  this  up  today  because  I  want 
had  the  privUege  of  serving  with  former  ?^ /i^^S,  f are  [o  needy  children  under  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  favor  those 
Congressman  Aime  Porand  of  Rhode  the  ^e^^th  c^^^  ^°  dependent  children,  portions  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
island,  the  sponsor  of  the  original  medi-  ^"^^  P;?f  ^  provisions  of  the  Kerr-  today  which  would  improve  our  social 
care  bill,  to  whom  this  victory  will  be  fHg"^^^,!  ^^^^^^  security  system. 

especially  sweet.    No  one  desen'es  more  JJ^^^ed   to  the  blind   and   the  perma-  At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  make  it 

credit  for  his  support  of  our  aged  than  tenaea   J^J^"^^.  ^^^  equally  clear  that  I  am  strongly  opposed 

the  sponsor  of  H.R.  1.  the  basis  for  this  nently  totally  msame^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  financing  of  hospital 

legislation,  the  very  able  gentleman  from  „^^"'t,  "  _„  f^j.  the  maternal  and  child    benefits  through  the  social  security  sys- 
California.  Cecil  KING.  health  services  by  $5  million  for  1966  and    tem.    In  good  conscience  I  cannot  vote 
Briefly,  the  bill  provides  60  days  of  g^^^^ '^J^iion  for  each  succeeding  year,    for  the  imposition  of  a  regressive  pay- 
hospitalization   during   each   period   of  g^  *  J"  .^     ^^^  Federal  contribution  for    roll  tax  on  wage  earners,  many  of  whom 
hospitalization  for  all  persons  who  have  ^l^^'igV children  will  be  increased  by    may  be  least  able  to  provide  hospitaUza- 
reached  the  age  of  65.  financed  by  an  ™i^!5„  amount                                          tion  and  other  kinds  of  health  care  to 
additional  tax  on  employers  and  em-  "'^^f-'V^:.  requires  me  to  state  this  bill    persons  over  65,  regardless  of  then:  finan- 
ployees  under  the  social  security  sys-  ._  n^?  all  that  the  Congress  might  enact,    cial  needs.   H.R.  6675  would  impose  upon 
tem  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  |f,  "''J,^",he  other  hand   it  is  the  most    today's  workers  a  liability  of  approxi- 
Those  persons  over  65  who  are  not  cov-  "^J-  ""^Jng  piece  of  legislation  in  this    mately   $35   billion   for   hospitalization 
ered  by  railroad  retirement  or  social  se-  °^^^''^"",  J^s  ever  been  brought  before    benefits  just  for  those  already  over  65. 
curity  will  receive  medical  care  financed  ^^^g  ^ouse     Those  who  oppose  this  bill        A  worker  entering  the  work  force  at 
by  general  tax  revenue.  .    .    .    ^  ^heir  opposition  by  saying  that    the  age  of  21  will  pay  a  payroll  tax  for 
The  committee  plan  provider   addi-  ^^^J"^^^^  ^j^es  not  go  far  enough  have    44  years,  which  his  employer  will  match 
tional  care  for  those  who  require  medi-  "",  "j  .-^  .  +his  bill  does  not  cover  all     to  finance  health  care  benefits  if  this  biU 
cal  attention  after  leaving  the  hospital,  fij^rl^:     ^  ^eeds  of  our  senior  citizens     is  approved.     The   actual   cost  of  the 
The  bill  allows  posthospital  care  up  to  "  ^.^^    united  States     But  they  fail  to    hospitalization  program  per  worker  en- 
20  days  after  each  stay  of  3  days  or  more  "^^^.-..^  ^hat  this  bill  does  more  than    tering  the  work  force  at  age  21.  with 
in  a  hospital.  Siv  bill  that  has  ever  been  voted  upon  in    interest  at  31/2  percent  per  year,  will 
H.R.  6675  provides  outpatient  diag-  f^^  House                                                     amount  to  $8,590.    If  the  same  amount 
nostic  care  with  a  $20  deductible  feature  ''''        chairman  I  am  proud  to  support    were  invested  in  private  health  insur- 
for  services  provided  by  the  same  hos-  •  gg.^^      Evei-y  Member  who  votes    ance,  the  worker  could  obtain  far  more 
pital  during  a  20-day  period.    If,  how-  •    •    .     /^^^  ^^  ^his  bill  can  say  that    extensive    benefits    than    are    provided 
ever,  within  20  days  after  receiving  the  "^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ghare  in  a  great  cause,    under  the  hospital  program  contained 
outpatient  diagnostic  care  the  patient  .    ^  g^eat  day  for  every  American     in  the  bill.                                    •  4.    ^.»     . 
became  an  inpatient  in  the  same  medi-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^  have  an  unending  ob-        in  not  voting  for  the  admimstration  s 
cal  facility,  the  $20  he  has  already  paid  ,.     .j  ^   toward   our   older   Americans,     compulsory  hospitalization  plan,  I  fol- 
vi'ould  be  credited  to  the  $40  he  would  ^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^i  for  us.    Now  it  is    low  not  only  the  dictate  of  my  con- 
have  to  pay  as  an  inpatient.  .urn  to  do  just  a  little  for  them.          science,  but  also  the  wishes  of  an  over- 
The  bill  also  provides  for  100  visits  to  ^^  CLANCY    Mr  Chairman,  liberal-     whelming  majority  of  the  fine  people 
the  home  of  the  patient  by  a  nurse  after  .    .^  ^^  ^j  gocjai  security  eligibility  re-    i  am  privileged  to  represent,  the  resi- 
being  discharged  from  a  hospital  or  nurs-  n-.i^p^ents  and  increases  in  benefits  are    dents  of  the  Second  Congressional  pis- 
inghome.  overdue     I  strongly  supported  making     trict  of  Ohio.    For  the  Record  I  mclude 
In  addition  to  the  basic  plan  which  is  necessary  adjustments  last  year  when     the  results  of  a  preliminary  tabulation 
similar  to  that  proposed  in  H.R.  1.  the  approved   the   Social   Security   Act     of  their  answers  in  response  to  a  multi- 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  added  gj^endments  that  would  put  benefits  in    pie-choice  question  on  medicare  asKea 
a  supplementary  plan  to  cover  doctor's  hne  with  the  rising  cost  of  living.    Social     in  a  recent  opinion  poll  I  made.    Eacn 
fees.    Elderly  citizens  can  obtain  this  „„rity  recipients  would  have  been  re-     major  program  was  briefly  and  impar- 
coverage  by  paying  a  $3  monthly  pre-  .  :  „  larger  checks  each  month  for    tially  summarized,  and  the  responaent 
mium  which  can  be  deducted  from  their  ^^^^  \^^  ^^^  had  the  biU  not  been    was  asked  to  check  the  one  he  favored: 
social  security  payments.    The  Govern-  gg^jjigd  jn  the  Senate  by  inclusion  of  the                                                              Percent 

ment  will  match  this  $3  premium  with  a    administration's  compulsory  hospitaliza-     King-Anderson  bui » 

similar  contribution   from  general  tax     ^.^^^   ^^^^   which   the   House   conferees    bq^  bm W 

funds.    The  State  could  also  obtain  the    ^ould  not  agree  to.  curtis-Heriong  eldercare  bin. —  *[ 

benefits  from  the  supplemental  program        rp^  insure  that  the  more  than  20  mil-     no  Federal  participation. 20 

by  enrolling  their  old-age  recipients  and    ^^^^  beneficiaries  of  the  social  security    No  answer 

paying  the  premium.  program  enjoy  at  least  minimum  stand-  ^^  j^  obvious  from  the  foregoing  fig- 
I  am  happy  to  support  the  provision  ards  of  health  and  comfort,  I  introduced  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^j^^^^  jq  percent  of  my  con- 
granting  a  7-percent  across-the-board  earlier  this  year  a  bill  (H.R.  4H4)  to  m-  g^..j.^gj^j.g  ^ho  responded  subscribe  to  a 
increase  in  social  security  monthly  bene-  crease  benefits  by  7  percent.  My  bin  ^jg^j-  Government  hospitalization 
fits  with  the  added  provision  that  no  would  continue  benefits  to  age  2^  lor  r.  ^^  frankly,  I  am  inclined 
recipient  shall  receive  less  than  a  $4-a-  children  attending  school  and  would  pro-  P^°^  •  ^^^^  ^he  percentage  would  be 
month  increase.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  vide  actuarially  ^f  ^f^^^^^^j^^^^,  ^J  ^en  smaller  if  all  those  who  favor  this 
in  this  rich  and  prosperous  Nation  that  widows  at  age  60.    In  these  respects  my    even  smaller 
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approach  realized  the  ramifications  of 
this  far-reaching  welfare  proposal — 
chief  of  which  are  the  inevitable  regi- 
mentation of  medicine,  possible  deteri- 
oration of  the  quality  of  health  care 
judging  from  past  experience  in  other 
countries,  and  soaring  costs. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  I 
think  it  is  panicularly  significant  that 
one-fifth  of  the  respondents  favor  no 
Federal  participation  in  this  field. 

Their  reasoning  is  no  doubt  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that  where  you  have 
Federal  participation  you  risk  Federal 
interference.  In  an  attempt  to  mollify 
those  who  do  not  want  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  running  their  lives,  the 
drafters  of  the  legislation  insert  a  state- 
ment that  any  Federal  interference  is 
prohibited.  If  you  only  read  to  page  9 
of  the  bill  where  the  prohibition  against 
Federal  interference  appears,  you  might 
believe  this.  But  if  you  read  the  next  70 
pages,  you  will  see  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  run  the  show. 

In  place  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill,  the  minority  Members  offer 
us  a  substitute  measure  which  would  be 
voluntary'  rather  than  compulsory,  pro- 
vide more  comprehensive  benefits,  and 
would  be  financed  partly  from  general 
revenues  and  partly  by  payments  by 
those  participating.  No  compulsion.  No 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  social  security 
cash  benefits.  No  discriminatory  eligi- 
bility provisions. 

I  support  the  concept  that  adequate 
health  insurance  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  aged  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
But  I  believe  such  a  program  should  be 
voluntary.  Therefore,  I  will  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  committee  bill 
with  instructions  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  Republican  bill,  H.R.  7057. 
This  bill  would  make  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  social  security  system  pro- 
posed in  the  administration  bill  but 
would  substitute  a  voluntary  program 
of  health  insurance  for  the  compulsory 
plan. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  seldom 
has  a  subject  received  a  more  searching 
or  extended  examination  than  the  sub- 
ject of  health  care  for  the  aged.  This 
issue  has  been  talked  about,  discussed, 
analyzed,  debated,  and  argued  in  every 
part  of  our  country.  Niunerous  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  previous  ses- 
sions of  Congress  and  some  were  nearly 
enacted.  The  volumes  of  testimony 
taken  during  the  congressional  hearings 
into  this  subject  would  fill  a  small  li- 
brary. 

During  this  long  period  many  of  us 
were  impatient  over  what  seemed  to  be 
an  endless  series  of  roadblocks  and  de- 
iays.  And  finally  today,  the  drive  of  a 
decade  is  nearing  its  goal  as  we  are  about 
to  pass  a  truly  historic  bill  which  will 
protect  the  health  and  dignity  of  our 
elderly  citizens. 

If  it  takes  a  decade  to  perfect  a  medi- 
care bill,  then  I  say  it  has  been  a  decade 
well  spent,  for  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  legislative 
craftsmanship.  Perhaps  the  Roman 
poet  Ovid  was  right  when  he  wrote  "De- 
lay matures  the  tender  grapes  and 
ripens  grass  into  lusty  crops."  One  by 
one,  the  criticisms  and  charges  leveled 


against    previous    medicare    bills    have 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

It  was  once  charged  that  medicare  ig- 
nored those  not  on  social  security.  Now, 
virtually  all  older  Americans  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

It  was  charged  that  doctor  bills  would 
not  be  covered.  Now,  the  bill  includes  a 
voluntary  plan  to  cover  doctor  services. 
It  was  charged  that  doctors  would  be 
placed  under  the  bureaucratic  direction 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Now,  the  bill  finances  all  doctor  services 
through  existing  private  insurance  or- 
ganizations such  as  Blue  Cross. 

It  was  charged  that  medicare  might 
someday  bankrupt  the  social  security 
trust  fund  and  jeopardize  future  retire- 
ment benefits.  Now,  the  bill  sets  up  a 
separate  trust  fund  for  hospital  care. 
Both  are  actuarially  sound. 

It  was  charged  that  medicare  ignored 
the  existing  Kerr-Mills  program  of  aid 
to  the  needy.  Now,  the  bill  expands  and 
improves  the  Kerr-Mills  program  as  a 
supplement  to  health  care  for  all  elderly 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  every  Member 
of  Congress  will  agree  that  we  have  a 
serious  problem  in  providing  for  the 
health  of  our  elderly  citizens,  and  I  am 
sui-e  that  every  Member  wants  to  do 
something  about  it.  What  are  the  di- 
mensions of  this  problem? 

There  are  18  million  people  over  65 — 
about  10  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion— and  the  percentage  is  increasing. 
Most  of  these  people  are  poor.  The 
average  income  for  an  elderly  couple  is 
about  $2,500  a  year — or  below  the  pov- 
erty level  of  $3,000  established  in  the 
antipoverty  program.  One-third  of  the 
old  people  have  no  assets  and  one-half 
have  less  than  $1,000. 

The  medical  needs  of  older  people  are 
greater.  They  go  to  the  hospital  three 
times  as  often  as  younger  people,  and 
they  stay  twice  as  long. 

Most  of  these  elderly  people  do  not 
have  adequate  incomes  or  savings  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  care  they  need.  Al- 
though private  insurance  is  available, 
most  elderly  citizens  cannot  afford  com- 
prehensive coverage. 

Mr;  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  6675,  is  an  effective  answer  to 
these  problems.  The  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  reporting  it  to  the  House.  It 
is  a  reasonable  and  carefully  designed 
proposal  which  combines  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  original  administration  bill, 
the  AMA-sponsored  eldercare  bill,  and 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

The  bill  will  provide  up  to  60  days  of 
full  hospital  care  per  illness  for  virtually 
all  Americans  over  65.  This  part  of  the 
program  will  be  financed  through  a  sepa- 
rate payroll  tax  similar  to  social  security. 
Secondly,  it  provides  all  persons  over 
65  with  a  voluntary  plan  covering  phy- 
sicians and  surgical  services;  care  in 
mental  hospitals;  home  health  services 
and  other  medical  services.  Persons  who 
choose  to  participate  will  pay  premiums 
of  $3  a  month  which  are  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  plan  will  pay 
80  percent  of  all  bills  in  excess  of  an 
annual  deductible  of  $50. 


The  third  part  of  the  bill  expands  and 
improves  the  existing  Kerr-Mills  pro. 
gram.  It  extends  coverage  to  needy 
persons  who  are  handicapped  and  re- 
quires  the  States  to  offer  a  minimua 
level  of  services  and  to  establish  a  flexj. 
ble  income  test. 

And  finally  the  bill  improves  the  exist- 
ing  social  security  program  and  raises 
benefits  by  7  percent. 

What  will  this  bill  mean  to  the  aver- 
age citizen?  It  will  mean  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  Americans  will 
be  able  to  live  out  their  declining  years 
free  from  the  worry  of  crushing  medical 
expenses.  No  longer  will  they  need  to 
live  with  the  haunting  fear  that  tomor- 
row may  bring  an  illness  which  will 
sweep  away  their  small  savings,  their 
home,  their  security,  and  compel  them, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to  apply 
for  relief. 

Younger  people  with  elderly  parents 
will  not  be  burdened  with  heavy  medical 
bills  at  a  time  when  their  own  family 
expenses  are  greatest.  Many  of  our 
younger  people  have  had  to  make  severe 
financial  sacrifices  in  order  to  meet  their 
parents'  medical  expenses.  All  too  often, 
funds  diligently  saved  up  for  a  college 
education  or  new  home  disappear  over- 
night to  meet  the  unexpected  and  catas- 
trophic medical  bills  on  an  aging  parent. 

But  this  bill  provides  dignity  as  well 
as  dollars.  The  hospital  care  portion 
financed  through  the  social  security 
system  is  a  form  of  insurance  and  not 
charity.  Each  person  pays  into  the  fund 
during  his  productive  years  and  is  en- 
titled— as  a  matter  of  right — to  adequate 
hospital  care  in  his  later  years.  He  need 
not  pass  a  degrading  means  test  or  go 
on  relief  to  prove  his  eligibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  good 
deal  of  mail  on  the  so-called  eldercare 
plan  sponsored  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

The  principal  criticism  advanced  by 
the  eldercare  advocates  was  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  covered  only  hospital 
expenses  and  did  not  cover  doctor  bills. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  defect  has  been 
remedied.  The  bill  now  before  us  con- 
tains a  voluntary  plan  for  doctor  serv- 
ices at  a  price  which  elderly  people  can 
afford. 

However,  many  of  the  other  claims 
advanced  dm-ing  the  AMA's  campaign 
on  behalf  of  eldercare  did  not  maie 
sense.  For  example,  they  would  have  us 
believe  that  somehow,  by  some  financial 
sleight  of  hand,  eldercare  would  provide 
more  benefits  at  less  cost.  How  can  this 
be  possible?  A  medical  expense  is  a 
medical  expense  and  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  same  regardless  of  the  financing 
method.  There  is  no  magical  shortcut 
to  cheap  medical  care.  Actually,  the  ad- 
ministration's social  security  approach 
is  somewhat  cheaper  because  it  costs  less 
to  administer. 

Equally  misleading  were  the  globing 
descriptions  of  the  benefits  available  un- 
der the  eldercare  bill.  Even  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill  had  to  publicly  complain 
about  some  of  the  misleading  advertis- 
ing which  was  put  out  in  behalf  of  elder- 
care. These  benefits  would  depend  upon 
a  State's  decision  to  participate.  Most 
States  simply  do  not  have  the  money. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about 
to  embark  upon  a  new  era  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

We  are  about  to  extend  its  time-tested 
nrinciples  to  the  field  of  hospital  insur- 
ance I  anticipate  that  within  a  few 
vears  hospital  insurance  through  social 
security  will  also  achieve  the  near  uni- 
versal support  the  social  security  pro- 
gram—that is  old-age  and  survivors  dis- 
abUity  insurance— now  enjoys. 

Mr  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  pas- 
sage ix)day  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  this  medical  care  measure  will 
be  a  giant  step  toward  the  most  compre- 
hensive program  of  medical  assistance 
to  senior  citizens  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  bill  which  we  can  adopt  today 
provides  far  wider  coverage  than  we 
dared  hope  for  when  the  89th  Congress 
convened  in  January.  Combining  the 
best  features  of  medicare  and  eldercare 
in  its  provisions,  the  bill's  passage  will  be 
considered  a  red-letter  day  for  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  citizens.  _ 

Furthermore,  liberalization  of  social 
security  benefits  included  in  the  meas- 
ure's provisions  will  be  a  boon  to  all 
Americans,  particularly  the  section  pro- 
viding a  7-percent  hike  in  social  security 
payments. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  which  has  moved  toward  frui- 
tion a  much-needed  health-care  plan 
which  has  been  debated  for  some  four 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
against  recommittal  of  this  bill  and  to 
vote  for  final  passage  of  this  great  medi- 
care bill.  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
particular  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
provision  of  H.R.  6675  under  which 
benefits  will  be  paid  to  children  age  18  to 
22  who  are  in  full-time  school  attend- 
ance. This  is  an  especially  fine  and  for- 
ward-looking provision.  It  will  extend 
the  survivorship  protection  of  the  social 
security  program  and  enhance  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  we  offer  our  young 
people. 

A  child  who  has  lost  parental  support 
through  the   retirement,   disability,   or 
death  of  his  mother  or  father  is  con- 
sidered dependent  under  the  present  so- 
cial security  program  if  he  is  under  age 
18  or  if  he  has  a  disability  which  began 
before  he  reached  age   18.    I  strongly 
concur  in  the  committee's  view  that  a 
child  who  is  in  full-time  school  attend- 
ance after  reaching  age  18  is  similarly 
dependent.    It   is   simply   not   realistic 
today  to  stop  a  child's  benefits  on  his 
18th  birthday  and  tell  him  that  he  is  now 
presumed  to  be  able  to  go  to  work  and 
to  support  himself.    While  some  children 
can  and  do  become  economically  inde- 
pendent by  the  time  they  are  18,  most 
children  cannot  be  financially  independ- 
ent at  18  because  they  have  not  finished 
high  school,  and  they  must  look  for  a 
living  to  an  economy  that  has  little  use 
for  the  untrained,  unskilled,  and  unedu- 
cated worker.    It  is  time  we  recognize 
that  this  is  the  situation,  that  this  situa- 
tion will  continue,  and  that  a  child  who 
has  reached  age  18  and  is  still  continuing 
his  education  is  as  dependent  on  social 
security  benefits  to  replace  lost  parental 
support  as  he  was  when  he  was  younger. 


Under  the  bill  about  295,000  children 
age  18  to  22  would  get  benefits  this  Sep- 
tember, when  the  school  year  begins. 
Many  of  these  youngsters  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  their  education  without 
the  benefits  this  bill  will  provide.  It  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  them  and  to  their 
parents,  so  many  of  whom  have  written 
to  us  asking  that  the  benefits  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  more  than  proud  today  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

My  predecessor,  Aime  Forand,  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  field.  It  was  he  who  in 
1956,  first  introduced  legislation  provid- 
ing for  medicare  for  our  senior  citizens. 
He  retired  from  the  Congress  prior  to  its 
passage,  but  he  left  a  legacy  to  his  suc- 
cessors and  this  is  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment. 

The  principle  embodied  in  his  original 
legislation  is  carried  through  in  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today.  When 
he  first  introduced  the  measure  he  knew 
that  it  would  undergo  a  great  deal  of 
amendment.  He  knew  the  fight  would  be 
long  and  hard.  He  knew  that  the  oppo- 
sition would  be  strong  and  that  oppo- 
nents of  the  legislation  would  fight  right 
to  the  end  of  the  line.  But.  he  also  knew 
that  the  principle  of  medicare  for  our 
senior  citizens  was  desired  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  was,  and 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  legislation  we  are  to  vote  on  to- 
day fortunately  goes  further  than  the 
original  measure  in  many  respects,  and 
unfortunately  does  not  go  as  far  in 
others. 

This  legislation  is  a  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  worked  so  hard  and  dili- 
gently. It  is  a  tribute  to  Aime  Forand, 
to  the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  and  to  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  each  of  whom  put  all 
the  weight  of  their  offices  and  all  the 
strength  at  their  command  behind  it. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica—the thousands  upon  thousands— 
the  millions— who  took  time,  year  after 
year,  to  write  their  Members  of  Congress 
and  inform  them  of  their  burning  desire 
and  keen  interest  in  this  legislation. 

This  lejislation  goes  beyond  providing 
for  medicare  and  the  voluntary  insur- 
ance program — it  also  embodies  many 
improvements  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
its  staff  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  in- 
sure that  these  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  intended.  I 
do  hope  and  pray  that  as  a  result  of 
these  increased  benefits  the  individual 
States  will  not  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  people  who  need  additional 
help  by  effecting  decreases  in  the  help 
now  being  provided.  The  legislation 
has  been  carefully  drafted  to  avoid  any 
such  occurrence,  for  we  have  seen  it 
happen  in  the  past.  I  realize  there  are 
those  who  may  seek  loopholes— but  let 
there  not  be  any  loopholes. 

The  Great  Society  continues  to  move 
forward  and  this  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
Americans,  is  the  greatest  stride  it  has 
taken  to  date. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
6675,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965.  My  sincere  congratulations  go 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
his  able  committee  for  presenting  the 
House  with  a  bill  upon  which  all  parties 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  elderly 
may  securely  stand.  It  is  not  only  a 
milestone  in  our  legislative  deUbera- 
tions,  but  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  equity 
and  compassion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  note  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  mail  coming  into  my  office  con- 
cerns the  very  subject  of  health  care  for 
the  elderly.    The  medicare  versus  elder- 
care controversy  will  probably  be  re- 
membered by  all  of  us  as  one  of  the  most 
heated  within  memory's  reach.    It  is  not 
only  a  credit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  but  a  credit  to  the  Congress 
that  this  bill  embodies  the  best  features 
of  both  proposals.    It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  recall  in  my  experiences,  any  other 
legislation,  either  before  the  House  or 
the  legislature  in  my  own  State,  which 
has  been  worked  on  more  diligently  and 
which  considers  the  vast  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  necessary  character  of 
the  legislation  than  does  this  legislation. 
The  bill  before  us  is  referred  to  as  the 
Social   Security   Amendments   of    1965. 
This  package  includes  long-overdue  and 
well-needed  increases  in  OASDI  bene- 
fits.   Its  main  thrust,  however,  is  obvi- 
ously in  the  provisions  for  health  care 
insurance.    In  light  of  this,  I  woiild  like 
to  address  the  remainder  of  my  remarks 
to  this  new  feature  of  our  social  security 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  look 
throughout   our    society    in    search    of 
potential  responsibihty.    This  would  not 
only  be  contrary  to  our  entire  system  of 
government,  but  especially  contrary  to 
our  great  and  lasting  Constitution.    It 
is  the  responsibihty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  to  satisfy  a  need— in 
this    instance    a    physical    and    social 
need — when  such  need  is  not  presently 
nor  properly  being  met.    It  is  further 
evident  that  the  individual  States  can- 
not meet  the  problems  of  the  elderly  as 
regards  basic  health  protection.    It  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  accord  with  our  tra- 
ditions, to  provide  rehef  for  those  who 
suffer  through  no  or  little  fault  of  their 
own.    This  is  not  a  giveaway  program, 
nor  is  it  per  se  a  welfare  program.    It  is 
an  insurance  program,  much  of  which 
is  voluntary. 

This  program  does  not  demand  a  state- 
ment or  confession  of  desperate  finan- 
cial inabihty  or  the  f£.miUar  "means 
test" — and  it  properly  should  not.  We 
have  already  had  an  experience  with 
that  force  and  found  it  practically  use- 
less. No  self-respecting  citizen,  despite 
the  financial  strains  upon  him,  would 
think  of  placing  himself  at  the  doorstep 
of  welfare  and  acknowledging  his  des- 
perate condition  before  a  public  entity. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  proud  and 
self-respecting  people.  I  daresay  that 
our  pride  and  self-respect  is  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  most  else  in  life, 
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including  our  physical  condition  and 
social  status.  This  bill  will  do  nothing 
to  provide  more  individual  virtue;  but 
It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  not  force  many 
to  sacrifice  individual  virtue.  The  alter- 
native proposal  would  do  exactly  that. 
They  would  force  a  man  to  swallow  hard 
and  lay  open  his  private  business  for  all 
to  see.  They  would  force  him  to  plead 
poverty  and  ask  for  help.  The  bill  before 
us  asks  no  such  sacrifice. 

Although  it  is  true  that  many  who 
can  afford  basic  hospitalization  charges 
will  nonetheless  be  eligible  for  these  new 
social  security  benefits.  It  is  also  true 
that  millions  more  who  cannot  afford 
such  charges  will  likewise  be  eligible. 
These  millions  are  the  rigjhtful  concern 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  leg- 
islation before  us  recognizes  that  con- 
cern and  accommodates  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  our  citizens  are  over  65;  In  my 
own  district,  some  35.000  good  people  are 
aged  65  or  over.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause they  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  country  in  its  development  and 
progress  and  in  the  defense  of  its  ideals. 
They  are  entitled  to  anticipate  their 
later  years  with  hope  and  a  feeling  of 
security.  They  should  not  have  to  live 
their  years  in  fear  or  despondency  and 
drift.  I  therefore  ask  the  House  to 
acknowledge  these  citizens  and  their 
problems  with  compassion  and  under- 
standing. Let  us  rise  as  one  and  re- 
mind them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  we 
do  recognize  their  contribution  as  well 
as  their  needs;  and  let  us  rise  as  one  and 
play  our  role  in  their  future  security. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  is  so  completely  centered  on 
methods  of  financing  for  medical  serv- 
ices, that  an  important,  plain  fact  is 
almost  obscured  from  sight. 

That  fact  is  this;  The  medical  needs 
of  our  elderly  citizens  are  being  met  to- 
day in  a  superior  manner.  Those  who 
go  without  needed  medical  care  are  rare 
exceptions.  I  have  substantial  evidence 
in  support  of  that  statement. 

Our  private  medical  care  system  does 
serve  well  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  regarded  as  the  best  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  can  and  should 
be  impro\ed  still  more,  but  let  us  give 
credit  where  it  is  merited. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one 
has  contended  that  the  total  effect  of 
this  legislation  will  make  medical  care 
in  the  United  States  still  better.  It  v,-ill 
make  for  a  substantial  change  in  paper- 
v.-ork,  and  in  the  methods  of  financing 
medical  bills,  but  it  will  not  increase  the 
number  of  doctors.  It  is  not  apt  to  make 
the  medical  profession  more  appealing 
for  young  people  planning  careers.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  will  not  add  one  single 
additional  hospital  bed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  medical  care.  Judging 
from  the  experience  of  Britain  with  a 
similar  system,  we  will  have  difficulty 
maintaining  our  present  doctor-patient 
ratio. 

However,  my  purpose  at  this  moment 
is  not  to  argue  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  level  of  medical  care,  but 
rather  to  provide  some  solid  evidence  that 


the  medical  needs  of  the  people  are  pres- 
ently being  met  in  a  superior  manner. 

For  more  than  a  year  I  have  conducted 
in  my  home  district  a  continuing  survey 
of  medical  needs.  I  have  done  it  through 
what  I  describe  as  my  medical  care  re- 
ferral service. 

This  service  has  con\inced  me  that  the 
medical  needs  of  the  445.000  people  in 
my  district  are  being  adequately  met  on 
a  surprising  complete  basis. 

The  drumfire  of  publicity  in  behalf  of 
the  King-Anderson  approach  to  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  has  been  continuous 
during  the  4  years  I  have  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

One  result  of  all  publicity,  I  am  sure, 
was  to  \nden  the  illusion  that  the  health 
needs  of  elderly  citizens  are  not  being 
met  adequately.  The  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram never  got  the  attention  it  deserved. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  my  experience 
indicates  that  few  people  ever  heard  of 
Kerr-Mills,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
heard  about  it  have  misconceptions  con- 
cerning it  and  the  way  it  is  administered. 

On  February  26  of  last  year,  I  began 
my  medical  care  referral  service,  in- 
tended mainly  to  provide  information  to 
constituents  about  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram in  Illinois  and  to  assist  them  in  get- 
ting medical  care  if  cases  of  inadequate 
care  were  found  to  exist. 

My  announcement  was  carried  widely 
by  press  wire  services.    The  text  follows : 

Washington. — An  Illinois  Congressman 
today  announced  his  own  medicare  program. 
Representative  Paul  Findley,  Republican  of 
Illinois,  has  promised  prompt  medical  at- 
tention to  any  constituent  who  is  not  get- 
ting adequate  medical  care. 

He  said,  "Doctors  in  each  major  commu- 
nity have  assured  me  of  their  full  coopera- 
tion in  making  this  possible."  Explaining 
his  new  service  in  a  statement  issued  yester- 
day to  constituents.  Findley  said. 

"All  Americans  should  receive  the  medical 
care  they  need,  regardless  of  personal  finan- 
cial circumstances.  This  is  a  principle  to 
which  I  heartily  subscribe,  and  one  that  is 
well  rooted  in  our  way  of  life. 

"If  you  know  of  anyone  In  the  20th  District 
who  is  not  getting  adequate  medical  care, 
please  let  me  know. 

"A  number  of  medical  service  programs, 
both  public  and  private,  are  available  to  help 
needy  citizens.  The  most  recent  in  Illinois — 
and  perhaps  the  least  known — is  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program,  which  provides  full  reim- 
bursement of  all  medical  expenses  to  those 
over  65  who  ate  in  need. 

"tJnfortunately.  many  people  are  not  aware 
of  what  is  available,  and  perhaps  occasionally 
some  will  go  without  needed  medical  care 
for  lack  of  Information.  My  referral  serv- 
ice is  intended  to  meet  this  problem." 

In  preparation  I  had  consulted  several 
times  with  Newton  DuPuy,  M.D.,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society 
and  an  outstanding  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Quincy,  111.  He  supplied 
me  with  the  names  of  doctors  in  each 
community  who  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  cooperate  in  a  referral  service.  Twelve 
of  the  fourteen  counties  were  represented 
in  this  list  of  physicians.  The  two  excep- 
tions were  small  and  sparsely  populated, 
served  largely  by  nearby  medical  centers. 

From  the  date  of  announcement  to 
this  date,  I  have  had  382  individual  re- 
sponses, almost'  all  of  them  letters.  Other 
Congressmen  in  Illinois  have  had  inquir- 
ies, I  might  add,  because  news  of  my 


referral  sei-vice  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  State.  Several  of  them 
asked  me  for  details  on  how  I  have  han- 
dled this  sei-vice. 

During  the  first  4  months,  I  referred 
each  letter  immediately  and  directly  to 
the  doctor  on  my  referral  list  located 
nearest  to  the  person  involved.  This  was 
done  regardless  of  the  content  of  the 
letter. 

My  acknowledgment  letter  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thank  you  for  writing  to  me  concerning 
your  medical  care  problem.  I  am  transmit- 
ting  your  letter  immediately  to  a  medical 
doctor  who  is  cooperating  in  this  service,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  contacted  soon. 

Thanks  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
be  of  service. 

If  the  letter  concerned  the  medical 
problem  of  someone  else,  the  first  sen- 
tence was  altered  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time  this  transmittal  note 
was  sent  to  the  doctor  selected  from  my 
referral  list; 

Thanks  very  much  for  cooperating  in  the 
medical  care  referral  service.  As  you  know, 
in  announcing  the  service  I  asked  to  be  in- 
formed of  anyone  In  the  20th  Congressional 
District  who  is  not  presently  getting  adequate 
medical  care. 

The  enclosed  letter  is  a  response  to  my  an- 
notmcement.  I  will  count  on  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  person  involved — or  see  that 
another  medical  doctor  does  so — and  to  do 
whatever  you  consider  to  be  warranted. 

I  would  appreciate  a  note  from  you  indicat- 
ing ultimate  disposition,  together  with  any 
impressions  or  suggestions  you  may  have. 

Your  fine  cooperation  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Copies  of  correspondence  were  sent  to 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  office 
in  Springfield. 

You  will  note  that  my  announcement 
did  not  concern  the  medical  problems  of 
the  elderly  only.  Constituents  were  in- 
vited to  notify  me  of  anyone  not  getting 
adequate  medical  care.  The  invitation 
was  intentionally  broad.  You  will  note 
also  that  the  payment  aspect  of  medical 
care  was  not  mentioned  in  any  way. 

Since  making  the  initial  announce- 
ment, I  have  repeated  the  same  basic 
information  in  speeches  throughout  the 
district,  and  in  several  newsletters  to 
constituents.  I  will  continue  to  publi- 
cize it  as  widely  and  as  frequently  as  I 
can. 

Tlie  response  was  much  smaller  than 
I  had  anticipated,  especially  so  in  view 
of  the  broad  character  of  the  invitation. 

After  4  months  of  direct  contact  with 
physicians,  I  changed  somewhat  the  re- 
ferral procedure.  All  responses  are  now 
transmitted  directly  to  the  Sprin^Seld 
office  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, where  Harold  Widmer  does  the 
initial  checking. 

The  change  was  made  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  for  all  concerned,  to  make 
possible  maximum  speed  in  processing 
and  to  make  the  load  as  easy  as  possible 
on  the  doctors  who  are  cooperating. 

Mr.  Widmer  usually  makes  a  telephone 
call  to  the  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, usually  checking  directly  with  the 
county  office  nearest  the  person  involved. 
The  check  turns  up  any  case  history 
which  may  be  on  file.  Usually,  he  will 
then  telephone  the  person  whose  medi- 
cal care  is  involved.    Sometimes,  the  case 
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:,  adequately  settled  by  telephone.  In 
other  cases,  personal  interview  with  a 
nearby  physician  is  arranged. 

Of  the  382  letters  only  6  cases  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  someone  was 
not  getting  adequate  medical  care. 

in  many  cases,  the  person  contacted 
felt  better,  with  a  more  confident  mental 
outlook.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  and  were 
comforted  to  know  that  such  a  program 
existed  whether  they  themselves  quali- 
fied at  that  time  or  not. 

Several  qualified  for  assistance  under 
this  program  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
referral  service.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
number,  because  I  have  had  no  reason 
nor  desire  to  pry  into  details. 

Since  changing  to  direct  contact  with 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  I  have 
begun  to  supply  information  on  Kerr- 
Mills  directly  in  the  cases  where  infor- 
mation seems  clearly  to  be  the  only  need. 
The  information  I  supply  is  duplicated, 
as  follows : 

Illinois  Medical  Care  Information. 
Kerr-Mills 

This  is  a  system  of  Federal  matching 
erants  to  provide  medical  care  to  the  near- 
needv  aged.  It  helps  those  who  are  otherwise 
self-supporting  but  unable  to  pay  medical 
bills.  It  became  effective  in  Illinois  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1961. 

a.  services  provided 

1.  In-patient  hospital  services. 

2.  Physicians'  service  during  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

3.  Physicians'  visits  for  30  days  after 
hospitalization. 

4.  Drugs  and  medications  for  30  days  after 
hospitalization. 

5.  90  days  nursing  home  care  (convalescent 
or  rehabilitation)  following  hospitali?ation, 
including  physicians"  services  and  necessary 
drugs. 

B.  general  eligibility  requikements 
A  resident  of  Illinois,  65  years  of  age  or 
older,  is  entitled  to  benefits  when: 

1.  Annual  income  from  all  sources  does 
not  exceed : 

Single  person $1,800 

2  persons  (spouse  and  dependent).--  $2,400 
(Add  $600  for  each  dependent.) 

2.  Cash  and  marketable  assets  do  not 
exceed : 

Single  person $1,800 

2  persons  (spovise  and  dependent)  ---  $2,  400 
(Add  $400  for  each  additional  dependent.) 

In  determining  amount  of  marketable  as- 
sets, do  not  count: 

1.  Homestead  and  contiguous  real  estate. 

2.  Automobiles,  household  furnishings, 
clothing. 

3.  Life  insurance  with  cash  value  up  to 
$1,000. 

4.  Personal  property  used  in  producing 
Income. 

c.  administration 

Administered  by  the  Illinois  Ptibllc  Aid 
Commission  through  its  county  departments 
of  public  aid.  Those  in  the  20th  Congres- 
sional District  include : 

Adams  County:  640  Hampshire  Street, 
Quincy. 

Brown  County:  233  West  South  Street, 
Mount  Sterling. 

Calhoun  County:  308  South  County  Road, 
Hardin. 

Cass  County:  209  West  Second  Street, 
Beardstown. 

Greene  County:  425  South  Fifth  Street, 
Carrollton. 

Hancock  County:  526  East  Locust  Street, 
Carthage. 


Jersey  County:  215  South  Jefferson  Street, 
JerseyviUe. 

McDonough  County:  124 >4  North  Lafayette 
Street,  Macomb. 

Macoupin  County:  213  North  East  Street, 
CarlinvlUe. 

Morgan  County:  205  West  State  Street, 
Jacksonville. 

Pike  County:  American  Legion  Building, 
Plttsfleld. 

Sangamon  County:  628  East  Adams  Street, 
Springfield. 

Schuyler  County:  213  West  Washington 
Street,  Box  111,  Rushvllle. 

Scott  County:  128  West  Cherry  Street, 
Winchester. 

d.  financing 

Federal  Government  provides  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operating  Kerr-Mills  in  Illinois 
and  the  rest  Is  State  funds. 

Similar  benefits  are  available  to  those  who 
qualify  for  public  welfare.  For  information, 
contact  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission 
office  in  your  county.  In  many  counties, 
assistance  is  available  to  those  in  hardship 
circumstances  by  township  supervisors.  For 
Information,  contact  your  county  clerk.  War 
veterans  may  be  eligible  for  medical  care  and 
rehabilitation.  For  information,  contact  the 
Illinois  Veterans  Commission,  your  nearest 
American  Legion  post,  or  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  post,  or  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Important:  When  hospital  care  is  needed, 
application  must  be  made  before  or  immedi- 
ately after  entering  hospital.  This  must  be 
done. 

All  letters  which  give  even  the  slightest 
indication  that  someone  may  not  be  get- 
ting adequate  medical  care — or  which 
present  specific  information  problems — 
are  referred  immediately  to  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society. 

Our  referral  service  has  been  developed 
by  trial  and  error.  It  is  now  functioning 
smoothly  and  helping  a  number  of  peo- 
ple to  get  the  information  and  assistance 
they  need,  thanks  to  the  splendid  co- 
operation by  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  DuPuy  and  the  associates 
he  has  selected,  and  thanks  also  to  the 
truly  constructive,  efficient,  and  enthusi- 
astic support  by  officials  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  the 
agency  which  administers  the  Kerr-Mills 
program. 

Now.  a  look  at  the  responses.  The 
quotations  are  directly  from  the  letters. 
The  facts  and  allegations  are  not  veri- 
fied. 

Six  letters  suggested  a  lack  of  medical 
care  due  to  inability  to  pay  medical  ex- 
penses. Two  were  directly  from  the  per- 
son seeming  to  lack  medical  care.  Here 
is  a  quote  from  one  of  these  two  letters: 

I  am  writing  about  information  on  the 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  as  I  am  on  the  low-Income  social 
security.  I  was  in  the  hospital  9  days  last 
July  with  pneumonia — had  to  go  back  for  a 

recheck.    The Co.  paid  a  part  of 

my  bill,  but  by  borrowing  from  the  bank  and 
the  help  of  my  sister,  the  hospital  bill  Is 
paid,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  pay  my  doc- 
tor bill  up  to  date,  so  I  have  not  been  doc- 
toring, as  I  want  to  pay  on  doctor  bill  first. 
Please  let  me  know  if  I  have  any  assistance 
as  there  Is  always  none  left  on  $40-a-month 
social  security. 

Four  letters  were  from  friends  or  rela- 
tives.   Here  are  three  typical  quotes: 

A  minister  wrote: 

A  lady  from  our  church  and  from  yotir  dis- 
trict recently  had  major  surgery.  She  had  a 
little    hospitalization     Insurance     but     not 


enough  to  cover  the  bill  by  any  means.  She 
didn't  want  the  surgery  because  she  dldnt 
know  how  she  would  pay  the  bill.  In  fact  she 
left  the  hospital  the  first  time  and  then  had 
to  be  taken  back  and  have  the  surgery.  My 
concern  and  question  Is,  Would  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  be  able  to  help  Mrs.  • 

with  her  medical  bill? 

From  Adams  County : 

My  wife's  father  was  In  need  of  a  doctor. 
He  called  one  and  the  doctor  very  plainly 
told  him  if  he  had  $25  in  cash  he  would  come 
to  see  him.    If  not  he  should  come  to  his 

office.    Mr.  did  not  have  the  money 

and  the  doctor  would  not  come.  At  this  time 
he  is  in  need  of  medical  care.  I  know  of  oth- 
er people  right  near  here  that  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  the  doctor— they  Just  can't  pay  the 
charges. 

From  Springfield . 

My  mother,  who  is  78,  fell  about  2>4  years 
ago  and  broke  her  left  hip.  She  is  now  an 
invalid  who  suffers  very  much  and  is  In  gen- 
erally poor  health.  I  love  my  mother  dearly, 
but  we  can't  afford  her  medical  expenses  and 
right  now  she  needs  a  doctor  and  medicine. 
We  do  everything  else  for  her  that  we  can, 
but  we  have  gone  broke  from  our  own  medi- 
cal expenses.  The  last  time  she  was  sick, 
I  called  the  office  of  public  aid  but  was  re- 
fused any  help.  There  Is  more  mercy  shown 
our  animals,  we  Just  shoot  them,  but  otir 
elderly  are  left  to  commit  suicide  or  worse. 

Twenty-nine  letters  asked  for  general 
information  on  the  Kerr-Mills  program, 
without  stating  specific  problems.  Sev- 
eral of  them  sharply  questioned  certain 
provisions  of  the  program,  for  example, 
contending  they  would  risk  losing  their 
homes  by  accepting  Kerr-Mills  assist- 
ance. This,  of  course,  was  erroneous  and 
suggests  that  misinformation  about  the 
program  is  widespread. 

Here  are  typical  quotes; 

In  regard  to  your  recent  letter  which  we 
received — thank  you  for  answering  It,  but 
we  have  decided  not  to  bother  about  it.  We 
own  our  home  and  pay  taxes.  We  don't  think 
It  right  to  take  the  home  property  for  medi- 
cal care.  We  are  paying  for  the  medical  aid 
and  pension  for  aged  people  that  haven't 
any  home  of  their  own.  I  am  73  years  old 
and  cannot  get  medical  help  or  pension  be- 
cause we  own  our  home. 


I  am  most  grateful  for  the  help  yon  have 
given  me  in  trying  to  get  a  doctor  and  some 

medicine.    I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 

but  I  do  not  understand  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram. I  did  not  WTite  or  contact  him  be- 
cause he  mentioned  the  State  public  aid 
office.  I  had  been  told  to  go  to  them  for 
help  quite  some  time  ago,  which  I  did. 
However,  they  sent  some  case  worker  to 
investigate  me  and  then  sent  a  letter  de- 
manding that  I  sell  my  car.  I  have  a  crippled 
knee  cap  (left  leg)  and  walk  with  a  cane. 
In  fact,  I  couldn't  walk  two  blocks — even  to 
get  groceries.  

I  Just  can't  see  about  the  medical  care.  I 
had  a  stroke  and  In  the  hospital  6  weeks  and 
a  blood  clot.  They  thought  I  wasn't  going 
to  come  out  of  it  and  when  I  did  they 
thought  I  would  have  to  be  sent  to  a  home 
until  I  could  be  taken  care  of.  When  I 
got  home  they  came  around  and  wanted  us 
to  sign  our  old  home  over  to  them  for  us 
to  get  home  help.  So  we  knew  when  our 
home  was  gone  we  wouldn't  have  a  place  to 
stay.  

It  seems  to  me  that  the  person  who  has 
tried  to  make  his  way  along  In  life,  saved 
some  money  and  owns  his  own  home,  he 
doesn't  necessarily  qualify  under  this  bill. 
Whatever  medical  bills  are  paid  by  the  coun- 
ty, a  lien  Is  taken  against  the  house,  and 
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the  bills  are  only  paid  as  a  loan.  The  man 
who  saved  nothing,  who  doesn't  own  a  home, 
he  is  more  qualified  to  receive  this  aid.  Am 
I  right? 

Twenty  letters  were  in  response  to  my 
announcement,  but  merely  took  the  op- 
portunity to  criticize  a  variety  of  things, 
such  as  the  social  security  program,  the 
public  aid  commission,  doctors'  fees. 

Here  are  typical  quotes: 

I  also  know  a  doctor  who  came  to 

approximately  5  years  ago,  broke  and  not 
even  enough  money  for  a  downpayment  on 
a  car.  Today,  he  owns  two  homes  plus  two 
large  farms  and  is  considering  buying  a  third. 
I  am  in  favor  of  people  getting  adequate 
medical  attention,  but  I  also  believe  if  the 
"squeeze"  were  put  on  these  nickel-grabbing 
doctors,  people  would  be  able  to  pay  their 
own  medical  bills. 


If  you  ever  hear  they  cut  Blue  Cross  please 
let  me  know,  as  you  know  there  are  lots  of 
poor  people  who  can't  afford  it  and  probably 
would  lose  what  they  put  in  Blue  Cross — I 
don't  want  to  cause  any  trouble,  but  I  wish 
they  would  quit  raising  it  all  the  time. 

Very  urjfortunately,  on  April  17  of  this 
year,  I  suffered  a  hip  fracture.  Knowing 
my  hospitalization  would  be  large,  I  had  the 
temerity  to  ask  for  some  help  through  our 
office  here.  Very  quickly  I  was  voted  in- 
eligible. The  denial  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  own  my  own  small  home  and  have 
minimum  social  security  ($40).  Perhaps 
I  do  not  understand  details  of  plan,  but  my 
complaint  is  Kerr-Mills  fails  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments. 


I  work  for  a  living  and  am  a  Republican 
but  cannot  see  voting  for  something  that 
helps  some  older  citizens  with  their  medical 
bills,  and  then  others  they  will  not  help  at 
at  all. 


Now  here  I  am  about  old  enough  to  die 
and  still  worrying — 69.  I  just  got  into  the 
lower  bracket  of  social  security  $40  per 
month,  and  it  doesn't  go  very  far.  I  under- 
stand Canada  puts  the  lower  bracket  at  $60 
which  would  help  a  lot. 

Having  worked  in  welfare  18  years  (12  in 
Illinois)  I  feel  I  know  something  of  the  need. 
The  Kerr-Mills  is  a  joke  and  as  you  know,  so 
considered  by  many  States  who  turned  it 
down. 

Many,  many  people  who  receive  social  se- 
curity even  in  small  amounts  try  to  get 
along  and  not  apply  for  public  assistance 
because  of  their  pride.  They  do  not  have 
money  for  medical  bills  so  do  not  go  to  a 
doctor.  Again  their  pride  keeps  them  from 
going  to  public  assistance  offices  and  having 
all  their  family  contacted  first  for  help  which 
the  Kerr-MilLs  makes  necessary. 

In  MonUna  all  doctor  and  hospital  bills 
were  paid  by  the  company  and  everyone  who 
did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  these  bills 
were  taken  care  of  and  it  works  much  better 
than  the  Kerr-Mills — but  I  think  coverage 
under  OASI  is  what  these  people  want  and 
not  county  or  public  aid  which  they  refuse 
to  ask  for  and  yet  need  medical  care — these 
are  poor  people  and  do  not  have  money  for  a 
lobby  like  the  AMA. 

The  doctors  sponsor  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  y^  they  are  starting  to  defeat  their 
purpose.  March  1  my  bill  for  this  Increased 
almost  $1  per  month.  How  long  are  self- 
supporting  people  going  to  be  able  to  pay 
these  increases  that  come  all  to  often.  The 
doctors,  I  realize,  are  busy,  but  must  they 
put  everyone  in  the  hospital  for  a  sore  toe 
if  they  are  insured.  Also  send  them  Into  the 
hospital  overnight  when  it's  really  an  out- 
patient need.  The  doctors  must  surely  take 
their  share  of  the  blame  for  these  increases 
and   for   the   need    for    OASI   coverage   for 


some  sort  of  a  medical  plan.  It's  easy  to 
see  why  many  doctors  fight  this — they  have 
really  made  money  in  Illinois  under  the  plan 
now  in  effect — many  of  the  hospitals  favor 
King-Anderson  or  a  similar  bill. 

Again  I  want  to  say  I'm  most  interested 
in  the  needs  of  poor  people  and  that  they 
can  get  medical  car6  needed  and  still  keep 
their  pride.  The  AMA  and  their  lobby  need 
no  one  to  speak  for  them. 

The  largest  category  of  lettei-s — 327 
in  all — were  from  people  who  seem  to  be 
receiving  adequate  medical  attention  but 
who  are  struggling  to  repay  hospital  and 
doctor  bills,  or  are  trying  to  pay  their 
parents'  bill  while  supporting  their  own 
family. 

Letters  giving  Kerr-Mills  information 
were  sent  to  tnem,  either  by  one  of  the 
physicians,  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  or  myself.  In  several  cases  we 
received  word  that  they  did  qualify  for 
assistance.  In  n^lt-  cases,  however,  we 
do  not  know  hoMWnany  followed  through 
and  were  ultimately  accepted  for  as- 
sistance. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  them  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  Kerr-Mills 
and  others  had  inadequate  and  inaccu- 
rate information. 

Here  are  typical  quotes: 

Born  in  Illinois  have  lived  here  all  my  life 
and  am  74  •  •  •  Am  in  need  of  medical  help. 
I  have  arthritis  and  have  ':wo  shots  a  week 
and  lots  of  medicine,  which  amounts  to  a  lot 
of  money  *  •  •  We  have  spent  our  life  sav- 
ings and  sold  everything  except  the  house 
we  live  in.  Have  two  hospitalization  Insiu^- 
ances  but  there  is  always  a  balance  which  I 

am  trying  to  pay  now  at hospital.    We 

have  one  daughter  that  helps  us  all  she  can. 


I  was  cut  off  all  medical  aid  about  2  years 
ago.  I  am  73  years  old.  I  never  could  pay 
the  doctor  and  hospital  bills.  It  has  been 
more  than  10  years.  Ouce  in  a  while  I  can 
manage  a  few  pain  pills.  Poor  people  should 
be  executed  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
50.  •   •   •  I  need  medical  help  now. 


I  sure  hope  you  can  help  me.  I  am  writing 
about  my  mother.  She  is  92  years  old  and 
has  no  funds  whatsoever  *  •  •  The  old  age 
assistance  has  notified  my  mother  that  after 
this  month,  she  will  no  longer  receive  the 
pension  •  •  •  They  said  her  son  had  to  give 
her  $70  a  month  •  •  •  he  Isn't  able  to  •  •  • 
When  the  pension  office  does  something  like 
this  to  her  she  sits  and  worries  and  cries  all 
the  time.  •  •  *  If  there  Is  anything  you  can 
do  to  help  her,  it  would  be  the  answer  to  her 
prayers. 

Our  close  neighbors  need  medical  care. 
The  man  is  86  and  his  wife  85.  They  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives.  They  did  own  a 
home  which  they  sold  a  few  years  ago  for 
about  $3,000.  About  2  years  ago  she  had  a 
cancer  operation  and  he  has  a  serious  heart 
condition.  That  operation  and  their  hos- 
pital and  doctor  bills  since  that  time  has  just 
about  taken  all  of  their  savings.  They  are 
trying  to  keep  enough  money  to  take  care 
of  their  funeral  expenses. 


My  total  Income  is  $480  a  year.  During 
1963  I  spent  $252.70  alone  on  medicines  and 
doctors  and  $160  on  health  and  life  insTor- 
ance. 


My  husband  was  65  on  April  22.  On  May 
9  he  had  a  stroke  and  was  in  the  hospital 
which  meant  hospital  bills  plus  doctor  bills 
and  being  under  a  doctor't  care  for  quite 
some  time.  •  •  •  He  is  now  forced  to  retire 
and  go  on  social  security  and  we  would  like 


to  know  if  we  might  be  able  to  receive  med- 
ical assistance.  He  Is  partially  paralyzed  and 
has  not  been  able  to  talk  since  he  had  the 
stroke. 

My  wife  has  not  been  in  the  best  of  health 
for  several  years  and  the  medical  expenses 
have  been  a  strain  on  my  salary  but  I  have 
managed  to  keep  them  paid.  However,  last 
month,  due  to  anemia  and  a  heart  condition 
she  had  to  be  hospitalized.  •  •  •  She  was  all 
lowed  to  come  home  from  the  hospital  twice 
but  I  had  to  take  her  back  within  2  or  3  days. 
Now  the  doctors  do  not  know  when  she  will 
be  discharged.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  hos- 
pital  and  doctor  bills  are  mounting  rapidly. 
I  do  not  own  my  home  and  so  have  nothlna 
to  mortgage  to  pay  the  bills.  I  would  deeply 
appreciate  any  assistance  you  could  give  to 
help  get  these  medical  bills  paid. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  on  social  security 
for  about  8  years  *  •  *  i  had  a  serious  oper- 
ation  during  this  time  which  cost  plenty— 
about  $1,000,  and  am  at  the  present  time 
under  doctor's  care  taking  medicine  every 
day  »  »  *  monthly  average  medical  bills  ap. 
proximately  $20  •  *  *  i  have  no  hospitaliza- 
tion. •  •  •  Trying  to  make  ends  meet  on 
$91.70  per  month.  »  •  •  Am  I  entitled  to 
medical  assistance? 

In  most  respects,  I  am  pleased  with 
the  medical  care  referral  service.  I  plan 
to  continue  it.  I  recommend  it  to  other 
Congressmen  as  a  means  of  providing 
helpful  information  to  constituents.  If 
other  Congressmen  decide  to  begin  the 
referral  sei-vice,  I  am  sure  the  medical 
societies  will  cooperate  fully. 

Indeed,  I  strongly  urge  the  medical 
societies  to  take  the  initiative  by  volun- 
teering to  cooperate  with  any  Congress- 
men who  may  be  interested. 

If  all  Congressmen,  working  in  co- 
operation with  medical  societies,  were  to 
establish  this  referral  service,  thousands 
of  American  citizens — especially  those 
in  their  declining  years — would  be  better 
off,  mentally  if  not  physically.  They 
would  have  confidence  that  government 
will  meet  all — not  just  part — of  their 
medical  expenses  if  they  get  in  a  pinch. 
They  would  know  they  can  get  this  aid 
and  still  keep  their  home,  car,  and  otheE 
essential  items. 

They  would  know,  too,  that  doctors  in 
their  community  stand  ready  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care,  whether  they  get 
paid  for  it  or  not. 

My  referral  service  attracted  wide  at- 
tention in  news  columns.  It  also  re- 
sulted in  this  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  March  2,  1964,  issue  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  111.: 
A  UNiQtTE  Approach — Representative  Find- 
ley's  Medical  Care  Referral  Service 

U.S.  Representative  Path,  Findlet,  the 
Pittsfield  resident  who  represents  this  20th 
District  in  Congress,  has  come  up  with  his 
own  medicare  program,  promising  "prompt 
attention  to  any  constituent  who  is  not 
getting  adequate  medical  care."  This  is  a 
unique  approach  to  the  medical  care  Issue, 
and  It  also  focuses  new  attention  on  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  Congressman. 

Lest  someone  get  the  wrong  Idea,  we  might 
explain  that  the  Congressman  doesn't  plan 
to  treat  the  people's  medical  ills  himself— 
he's  not  a  physician.  Nor  does  he  plan  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  anyone's  medical  treat- 
ment. What  he  Is  setting  up  Is  a  referral 
service  which  will  direct  constituents  to 
agencies  which  will  arrange  for  care  and 
treatment.  He  has  been  promised  doctors' 
cooperation  In  his  efforts. 
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The  Illinois  State  Register  does  not  ques- 
n  the  primary  motives  of  Congressman 
ptvdu:y  in  setting  up  his  medicare  program. 
HP  says  he  subscribes  to  the  principle  that 
all  American  citizens  should  receive  the 
medical  care  they  need,  regardless  of  per- 
u^nal  financial  circumstances.  We  can  only 
tcsume  then  that  his  principal  reason  for 
Sablishlng  a  medical  referral  service  Is  to 
helD  assure  that  no  one  goes  without  medl- 
Al  care  for  lack  of  Information  about  avaU- 
ability  of  such   care.     That    Is   a   laudable 

"^But  Congressman  Findlet  Is  an  outspoken 
foe  of  proposals  to  establish  a  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  under  the  social 
security  system.  Could  It  be  that  a  sec- 
ondary motive  behind  the  Congressman's  re- 
ferral service  is  to  gather  ammunition  for 
the  fi'ht  against  medical  care  through  social 
securiV?  To  be  able  to  say:  "Everyone  In 
my  district  is  being  taken  care  of.  I  know 
because  I'm  seeing  to  it." 

If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  medical  care  situation  being  Ignored 
by  the  Congressman.  It  Is  true  that  under 
present  programs— particularly  the  Kerr- 
jimis  program  which  Findley  touts— needy 
people  can  get  medical  aid.  But  the  key 
word  is  need  v.  And  a  person  becomes  needy 
only  after  afl  his  personal  funds  have  been 
exhausted. 

Under  present  laws,  a  person  over  65  who 
retires  with  modest  saving  and  a  small 
pension,  must  live  in  fear  of  a  serious  illness, 
because  it  can  wipe  out  those  savings  in  a 
hurry.  Only  after  they  are  gone  can  he 
apply  for  assistance  in  meeting  his  medical 
bills.  But  under  a  social  security  program, 
this  same  person  would  have  no  fear  of 
anancial  disaster  stemming  from  such  an 
illness. 

These  are  the  people — retired  people  with- 
out medical  insurance — who  are  not  ade- 
quately provided  for  under  present  programs. 
And  no  referral  service  can  answer  their 
needs. 

But  bevond  these  considerations,  we  won- 
der about  other  effects  of  Congressman 
FiNDLEY's  referral  service.  Congressmen 
traditionally  help  constituents  with  personal 
business  matters  in  the  Nation's  capital. 
This  type  of  activity  frequently  takes  as  much 
or  more  of  a  legislator's  time  than  does 
actual  lawmaking.  Adding  to  those  duties 
the  obligation  to  see  that  everyone  in  his 
district  Is  getting  adequate  medical  care 
could  prove  rather  burdensome. 

Furthermore,  where  does  this  type  of  thing 
stop,  Might  the  logical  next  step  be  that 
the  Congressman  set  up  a  referral  service  for 
persons  who  think  their  education  is  inade- 
quate or  those  who  consider  their  Jobs 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  editorial  suggests 
that  one  reason  for  the  referral  service  is 
to  gather  ammunition  for  the  battle 
against  medical  care  for  the  elderly  fi- 
nanced under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

The  primai-y  purpose  of  the  referral 
service  is  to  serve  my  constituents.  I 
fieely  confess  that  it  is  helpful  as  a 
means  of  gathering  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  health  needs  of  my  district. 

As  a  result  of  the  referral  service,  for 
example,  I  drafted  proposed  improve- 
ments in  the  Kerr-Mills  program  pro- 
posals which  were  later  embodied  in  the 
eldercare  bill,  which  I  introduced.  In 
niinois,  at  least,  Kerr-Mills  needs  to  be 
simplified,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
family  responsibility.  Eligibility  stand- 
ards are  too  complicated. 

But  this  experience  buttressed  my  con- 
fidence in  the  private  system  of  medical 
care  as  it  has  developed  in  this  country, 


and  it  has  provided  me  with  strong  evi- 
dence that,  by  and  large,  the  health 
needs  of  my  constituents  are  being  met 
adequately. 

This  fact  should  not  obscure  the  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  to  make 
still  further  improvements,  in  our  system 
of  private  enterprise  medical  care. 

Unquestionably  the  United  States  has 
the  best  medical  system  in  all  the  world, 
but  it  can  be  still  better. 

An  effective  nationwide  referral  serv- 
ice— operated  through  congressional  of- 
fices— is  one  possible  avenue  for  improv- 
ing this  great  system.  To  be  effective,  it 
must  be  more  than  just  an  information 
service — important  as  information  is.  It 
must  utilize  the  willingness — indeed  the 
desire — of  doctors  and  hospitals  to  ren- 
der medical  services  without  charge  in 
those  rare,  exceptional,  iminsured  cases 
which  do  not  fit  any  public  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
history  was  made  today.  Few  men  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  performance  of  such  a  great  and  his- 
toric act  as  have  those  of  us  who  are 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  shall 
long  remember  having  had  this  great 
privilege. 

The  Hospitalization  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices Act  passed  today  is  a  clear  and  posi- 
tive answer  on  the  part  of  our  Great 
Society  to  the  age-old  biblical  question 
put  by  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

This  society— our  society  in  these 
United  States — is  being  fully  responsive 
to  the  call  for  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  have  long  been  heard.  The  senior 
citizens  of  our  country  can  now  retain 
their  dignity  even  though  they  may  be 
required  to  undergo  major  hospital- 
ization. 

At  long  last  the  primary  objections 
are  a  reality.  We  are  following  the  ex- 
ample and  reinstating  into  practice  a 
principle  which  was  set  by  our  pioneer 
ancestors  of  three  generations  ago. 
Then  it  was  common  for  three  genera- 
tions to  be  assembled  in  one  family 
unit — a  custom  which  provided  care  for 
the  aged  and  housing  for  the  elderly  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

In  our  more  complex  society,  care  of 
the  senior  citizen  was  being  pushed  into 
the  background.  Coming  from  a  State 
where  the  percentage  of  persons  over  65 
is  the  highest  in  the  Nation,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  we  have  recognized 
their  individual  worth  and  have  pro- 
tected their  dignity  through  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  leadership  of  the  President  in 
this  positive  legislation  must  not  be 
overlooked.  With  his  tremendous  abil- 
ity to  clarify  and  his  abundant  energy  to 
pursue  the  aims  of  the  Great  Society, 
he  has  helped  in  putting  before  the 
American  people  the  needs  and  benefits 
of  this  progressive  program. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of 
this  historic  event. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6675,  one  of  the 
truly  great  pieces  of  welfare  legislation 
since  social  security  was  enacted  30  years 
ago. 

I  do  not  intend  to  expound  today,  In 
the  maimer  in  which  so  many  users  of 


the  U.S.  mails  have  seen  fit  to  write  me 
during  the  past  several  months,  on  the 
relative  merits  or  demerits  of  this  bill 
as  compared  with  some  alternative  pro- 
posal. 

Many  of  the  authors  of  these  commu- 
nications show  a  regietful  lack  of  ac- 
curate information  on  the  medical  pro- 
grams being  considered  by  this  House. 
It  appears  that  they  were  writing  at  the 
behest  of  another,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed did  not  represent  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  writers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size the  need  that  is  already  well  recog- 
nized, and  to  suggest  that  H.R.  6675  rep- 
resents the  best  available  plan,  or  the 
best  combination  of  available  plans,  if 
you  will,  to  fill  that  need. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  problems 
our  elderly  citizens  face  in  financing  the 
cost  of  health  care  has  become  serious 
and  widespread.  We  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  the  tragic  situation  where 
older  persons  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject  poverty  after  their  modest  life 
savings  have  been  wiped  out  by  serious 
illness.  More  damaging  perhaps  than 
the  disappearing  financial  resources  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  the  inevitable 
loss  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect. 

If  today's  health  cost  is  admitted  to  be 
a  matter  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
elderly,  the  question  then  comes  to  mind : 
Is  it  a  problem  of  national  concern? 

Our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  provided  us  with  the  answer.  It 
estimates  that  approximately  19  million 
individuals  would  qualify  on  July  1,  1966, 
under  the  bill's  basic  plan  wliich  provides 
protection  against  the  costs  of  hospital 
and  related  care.  The  problem  is  not 
localized  in  any  one  State  or  even  any 
one  region.  It  exists  in  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii  just  as  much  as  it  is  found  in 
any  area  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Coupled  with  the  national  scope  of  this 
problem  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  will  reach  an  estimated 
22  million  by  1970.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  urgency  that  we  provide 
suitable  health  care  to  Americans  in  this 
age  group. 

In  selecting  the  medical  program  to  fill 
this  need,  we  should  bear  in  mind  a  para- 
mount consideration.  And  that  is  this, 
to  extend  to  these  citizens  a  medical  pro- 
gram which  is  based  on  charity  would, 
if  I  may  use  that  well-known  figure  of 
speech,  be  pouring  salt  into  an  open 
wound. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  fac- 
tors to  be  considered.  For  example,  the 
medical  prc^ram  which  is  adopted  must 
be  placed  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 
Further,  w^hile  flexibility  from  the  stand- 
point of  choice  of  medical  coverage  is  to 
be  desired,  the  plan  must  not  be  so  loose 
in  its  application  that  it  does  little  or 
nothing  to  meet  the  need  for  which  It  is 
intended.  Finally,  the  selected  plan  must 
lend  itself  to  universal  application,  that 
is,  it  must  be  administered  with  equal 
effectiveness  irrespective  of  the  size  and 
geographical  characteristics  of  a  partic- 
ular State.  In  short,  it  should  do  the 
work  equally  well  in  Hawaii  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  or  any  other  State  in 
the  Union. 
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These  admittedly  are  not  easy  criteria 
to  meet.  We  know  this.  This  august 
body  has  in  this  and  prior  years  con- 
sidered many  proposed  medical  pro- 
grams. Many  contained  objectionable 
features.  Others  were  illusory  In  that 
they  would  have  never  filled  the  need.  I 
submit  that  none  has  proposed  to  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  as  well  as  H.R, 
6675.  The  historic  importance  of  this 
legislation  has  led  us  to  study  the  bill  at 
quite  some  length  and  in  detail.  I  do  not 
intend,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  its 
provisions.  Our  able  chairman  [Mr. 
Mills]  and  members  of  his  committee 
have  accomplished  that  task  beyond  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  have  alleged  that  its  passage  will 
have  dire  consequences  upon  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  I  am  convinced  that 
upon  gaining  an  understanding  of  its 
provisions,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  doctors  will  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  writing 
an  epic  in  American  history.  This  piece 
of  legislation  will  mark  the  boldest  and 
most  significant  step  the  Congress  has 
taken  in  insiuring  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  for 
age  we  all  must, 

I  urge  a  resounding  defeat  of  the  re- 
committal motion  and  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  pass  H.R.  6675. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  give  my  full  support  to  the 
medicare  bill.  Its  passage  by  Congress 
will  mean  a  happier  and  fuller  life  for 
millions  of  older  Americans  now  and  in 
the  future.  Approval  of  this  bill  was 
part  of  the  great  mandate  which  our 
people  gave  to  President  Johnson  last 
November.  And  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
you  that  passage  of  this  bill  was  one  o| 
the  great  dreams  of  our  late  beloved 
President  Kennedy.  I  have  fought  for 
such  a  measiu-e  for  a  number  of  years 
and  was  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill  to 
this  one. 

Someday  In  the  future,  Americans  will 
look  back  on  this  moment  as  a  great  step, 
which  can  be  compared  to  the  adoption 
of  the  social  security  system  itself.  In 
this  bill,  we  will  establish  a  way  that 
young  people,  in  the  prime  of  their  work- 
ing life,  can  set  aside  modest  sums  that 
will  add  up  to  better  health  and  peace  of 
mind  in  their  older  years.  And  so  it 
should  be.  I  do  not  know  any  American 
who  wants  a  handout  because  he  is  old, 
unable  to  work  and  in  poor  health.  This 
preserves  his  dignity  and  enables  him  to 
help  pay  his  o\^-n  way.  As  a  result,  the 
older  man  and  woman  In  American 
society  will  be  able  to  play  a  more  re- 
spected and  meaningful  role.  They  are 
entitled  to  that  respect  and  I  am  pleased 
that  this  bill  helps  to  make  it  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is  di- 
vided into  four  major  parts.  First,  it 
provides  a  basic  insurance  program  of 
hospital  care.  This  will  be  financed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  regular  social 
security  system,  by  a  tax  on  workers  and 
employers.  The  program  will  provide  up 
to  60  days  of  hospitahzation  and  related 


nursing  home  service  for  all  persons 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  65. 

The  second  part  is  voluntary.  It  covers 
doctor's  fees  in  and  out  of  the  hospital. 
Aged  persons  who  elect  this  coverage  will 
pay  a  $3  monthly  premium  which  can  be 
deducted  from  their  social  security  cash 
benefits  and  this  will  be  matched  by  a 
similar  contribution  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Hospital  and  medical  benefits 
under  these  programs  will  be  available 
beginning  July  1,  1966. 

The  third  major  section  of  the  bill  calls 
for  a  7 -percent  increase  in  social  security 
monthly  cash  benefits.  Under  this 
provision,  no  primary  beneficiary  will  get 
less  than  a  $4-a-month  increase  so  all 
of  the  aged  may  purchase  the  optional 
medical  program  with  no  loss  of  income. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  many  sub- 
stantial impi'ovements  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  for  the  poor  and  includes  more 
liberal  financing  of  health  care  services 
to  needy  children,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. It  also  strengthens  and  expands 
the  maternal,  child  health,  and  crippled 
children's  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  will  not  be 
able  to  measure  the  effects  of  this  bill  In 
cold  dollars  and  cents.  How  can  you  set 
a  value  on  a  happy,  healthy  life?  Dur- 
ing my  lifetime,  I  have  known  many  older 
citizens  who  have  remained  sick  rather 
than  ask  for  charity  in  the  way  of  hos- 
pital care.  Thank  God,  this  will  change 
that.  It  will  remove  most  of  the  fears 
and  dread  of  growing  old  alone  with  no 
one  to  care.  It  allows  one  to  well  meet 
the  gathering  years  with  dignity,  with 
comfort,  and  confidence.  Let  us  speed 
this  bill  to  the  President  as  fast  as  we 
can,  so  the  Great  Society  can  begin  to 
take  shape. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  to 
detail  my  position  on  this  measure  be- 
cause its  pros  and  cons  have  been  fully 
and  ably  presented  and  discussed  here 
on  this  floor  both  today  and  on  yester- 
day. 

Beyond  that,  all  of  us  other  than  the 
newcomers  to  Congress  this  year  have, 
for  several  years  now,  had  to  wrestle  with 
the  serious  and  complex  policy  questions 
inherent  in  the  action  it  now  appears 
we  are  about  to  take.  I  am  sure  those 
policy  questions — which  in  many  ways 
are  vastly  more  important  than  the 
mechanical  details  contained  In  the  bill 
now  firfally  before  us — are  well  under- 
stood by  all  of  us  and  by  the  general  pub- 
lic to  whom  we  bear  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility. 

This  measure  contains  much  of  which 
I  wholly  approve — much  which,  in  the 
past,  I  have  wholeheartedly  endorsed — 
and,  in  severeal  respects,  encompasses 
certain  legislative  proposals  I,  myself, 
have  made,  either  in  this  or  in  a  prior 
Congi-ess,  in  an  effort  to  improve  and  to 
update  our  vastly  important  social  se- 
curity system  which,  by  now,  has  devel- 
oped into  a  keystone  of  our  whole  eco- 
nomic structure. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  detail  that 
portion  of  the  bill  of  which  I  approve, 
and  which  has  my  full  support;  I  believe 
my  position  on  these  matters  has  been 


fully  made  known  to  my  constituents 
and  is  understood  by  them. 

In  the  same  fashion,  I  am  equally  suie 
that  my  constituents  have  been  made 
fully  aware  of  and  understand  my  op- 
position— expressed  so  many  times  in  the 
past — to  the  financing  of  any  system  of 
medicare  or  hospicare  or  any  program 
involving  service  benefits  as  contrasted 
to  cash  benefits  through  resort  to  the 
payroll  tax  device  which  is,  and  has 
been,  and  should  remain,  in  my  judgment 
at  least,  free  of  any  possible  erosion  as 
the  future  financial  foundation  on  which 
the  soundness  of  that  basic  social  secu- 
rity  system  must  continue  to  rest. 

However,  what  seems  about  to  happen 
here  later  on  this  afternoon  will  illustrate 
what  all  of  us  have  surely  known;  that 
is,  that  any  real  consideration  of  such 
a  viewpoint  became  as  politically  im- 
possible as  that  position  of  opposition  on 
my  part  became  academic  once  the  elec- 
torate had  made  their  decisions  in  the 
presidential  and  congressional  elections 
of  last  fall. 

Those  of  us  who  have  so  been  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  unfair  and  re- 
gressive payroll  tax  as  the  means  for 
financing  the  broadened  hospital  care 
program  now  presented  us — who  have 
tried  to  point  out  to  all  who  would  listen 
the  dimension  of  the  future  burden  on 
the  younger  employees,  particularly 
those  just  entering  the  labor  force,  and 
also  on  the  self-employed  person  whose 
net  earnings  put  him  In  the  lower  eco- 
nomic categories,  that  will  thus  be  im- 
posed— have  done  what  we  could  to  re- 
sist this  decision. 

We  will  make  our  last  effort  to  prevent 
the  seemingly  inevitable  conclusion  to 
this  longstanding  debate,  when  the  Re- 
publican recomittal  motion  is  offered.  I 
intend  to  support  that  motion  and,  even 
though  the  hour  for  decision  is  nearly 
upon  us,  I  still  urge  all  of  you  to  give  It 
your  most  serious  and  objective  consider- 
ation, because  I  deeply  believe  it  offers 
us  the  soundest  and,  as  time  will  tell,  the 
wisest  method  of  financing  "medicare" 
or  whatever  the  program  now  proposed 
may  properly  be  called.?  That  Republi- 
can alternative  also  offers  you  a  better— 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  It  offers  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries — a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  answer  to  the  health 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens;  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  you  have  given  it  the 
study  this  proposal  deserves  you  will  be 
inclined  to  agree  that  what  I  have  said 
is  so.  The  Republican  proposal  is  partic- 
ularly designed,  as  you  will  note,  to  meet 
that  continuing  problem — unsolved  by 
the  committee  bill — of  costly  cata- 
strophic illness,  a  problem  which,  If  we 
do  not  meet  it  now,  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

Let  us  talk  figures  for  a  minute.  Under 
the  committee  bill  an  estimated  burden 
of  somewhere  in  excess  of  $133  billion 
will  be  placed  on  that  payroll  taxing 
mechanism — a  direct  tax  on  the  job- 
creating  segment  of  our  economy  at  a 
time  when  more  and  more  businessmen 
and  industrialists  have  had,  in  part  as 
a  result  of  foreign  competition,  to  reluc- 
tantly consider  automation  as  the  an- 
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crvPT  to  ever-increasing  production  costs. 
cnrelv  there  is  a  limit  to  what  our  econ- 
omy can  carry  in  the  way  of  such  a  tax- 
and  I  must  caution  that  we  may  be  about 
tn  pxceed  that  limit. 

surely  also,  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
n-p  can  ask  a  young  worker,  just  enter- 
ing the  labor  force,  at,  say  age  21.  to  pay, 
not  toward  whatever  future  benefits  he 
mav  hope  to  receive  under  the  "medi- 
7«re"  part  of  this  bill,  but  to  finance 
stoUar  benefits  for  those  already  retired 
or  soon  to  retire;  and,  again,  I  must 
caution  that  we  may  be  about  to  exceed 

that  limit. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  about  this, 
because  the  "prepayment"  principle 
that  we  hear,  time  and  time  again,  with 
respect  to  the  committee  bill's  approach 
is  an  utter  myth,  since  not  only  the  basic 
social  security  trust  fund  but  also  the 
new,  separate  medical-care  fund,  will 
be  operated  on  what  amounts  to  an  an- 
nual pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  net  result  of  this  is,  then,  that  we 
are  probably  about  to  place  a  ceiling  on 
the  cash  benefits  now  being  paid  or,  in 
the  future,  to  be  paid  to  retirees  and 
dependents  under  the  basic  social  secu- 
rity system.  I  do  not  think  we  can,  by 
recourse  to  this  means  of  financing,  go 
in  both  directions  at  once  and,  while 
this  may  indeed  exert  some  sort  of  re- 
straining infiuence  on  future  improve- 
ments for  medicare,  it  may  well  also 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  our  keeping 
that  basic  cash-benefit  system  in  step 
with  the  inevitable  toll  of  an  inflationary 
economy  until  some  alternative  system 
for  financing  medicare  Is  agreed 
upon— as  some  day  I  predict  it  will  have 

to  be. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  I  am  today 
faced  with  a  near  intolerable  decision. 
Under  the  closed  or  "gag"  rule  imposed 
upon  us,  those  of  us  who  are  still  flash- 
ing the  red  light  of  caution  and  concern 
for  the  dangers  we  see  inherent  in  the 
decision  about  to  be  made,  are  required 
to  weigh  what  we  know  is  good  in  this 
bill— much  of  which,  incidentally,  has 
been  put  there  by  persistent  Republican 
efforts  to  improve  the  bill  before  us— 
against  that  which  we  believe  to  be  bad, 
and  then  to  vote  the  bill  "up"  or  "down." 

As  I  have  said,  I  endorse  and  support 
and  will  vote  for  the  Republican  recom- 
mital  motion.  I  hope  that  motion  will 
carry  and,  as  of  this  moment,  I  believe  it 
has  a  chance. 

However,  fully  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  very  real,  unsolved  problem  with 
respect  to  the  health-care  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens — which  problem  has  not 
yet  been  solved— and  fully  recognizing 
the  need  for  action,  now,  on  those  other 
portions  of  this  bill,  the  benefits  of  which 
could  have  been  made  available  to  those 
in  need  thereof  last  year  except  for  the 
political  decisions  that  were  made,  I  will, 
with  reluctance  and  with  considerable 
reservations,  nevertheless  vote  for  this 
bill  even  if  the  Republican  alternative 
is  refused. 

I  shall  do  this  with  and  in  the  hope 
that  this  Congress— or  perhaps  the  next 
Congress,  as  seems  more  hkely— will  con- 
tinue to  give  this  matter  the  continuing 


study  it  urgently  requires,  and  will  cor- 
rect the  fundamental  mistake  I  believe 
we  are  making  by  enacting  a  compulsory 
health-insurance  program  financed  by  a 
regressive    and    discriminatory    payroll 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  debate 
on  H.R.  6675  draws  to  a  close  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  real  opposition  to  the 
bill  stems  from  the  fact  hospitalization 
benefits  are  to  be  financed  by  a  compul- 
sory payroll  tax  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

It  is  obvious  the  great  majority  of 
Members,  Republican  and  Democrat, 
would  support  H.R.  6675  if  it  were  not 
for  this  feature.  To  support  this  state- 
ment I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  this  body  July  29,  1964, 
on  H.R.  11865. 

The  principal  provisions  of  that  bill — 
H.R.  11865— as  taken  verbatim  from  the 
committee  report  were  as  follows: 

A.    FIVE     PERCENT     ACROSS-THE-BOARD     INCREASE 
IN    INSURANCE    BENEFIT   PAYMENTS 

The  bill  would  increase  the  insurance 
benefit  pajinents  under  present  law  by  5 
percent  for  all  persons  now  on  the  benefit 
rolls  and  for  all  future  beneficiaries. 

1.  Workers',  dependents',  and  survivors' 
benefits 

For  workers  retiring  at  age  65  with  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $400  or  less,  monthly 
payments  woiUd  range  from  $42  to  $133.40 
for  primary  beneficiaries  as  compared  with 
$40  to  $127  vmder  present  law.  Primary 
benefits  ranging  up  to  $143.40  would  be  pay- 
able to  people  who  retire  and  come  on  the 
benefit  rolls  in  the  future  as  the  increase  in 
the  earnings  ba^e  that  the  committee  is 
recommending  makes  possible  the  counting 
of  up  to  $5,400  of  annual  earnings  toward 
benefits  along  with  the  5-percent  increase 
in  payments.  Survivors'  and  dependents 
benefits  would  also  be  proportionately   in- 

creased. 

2.  Family  benefits 

Under    present    law,    the    ceiling    on    the 
total  amount  of  family  benefits  payable  on 
a  worker's  earnings  record  ranges  from  $60 
to  $254  a  month,  depending  on  the  worker  s 
average  monthly   earnings.    Under  the  bill 
the  minimum  amount  of  monthly  benefits 
for  a  family  would  be  raised  to  $63  and  the 
maximum  would  be  $281.20  at  the  $400  ^^\"- 
age   monthly   earnings   level,  which   Is   the 
highest   possible   under   the   present   $4,800 
earnings    base.    In    the    future,    manlmum 
Sy'beneflt  amounts  up  to  $300  w^u  d  be 
payable  as  the  $5,400  earnings  base  that  the 
Im   would   provide    becomes    effective    and 
average  monthly  earnings  rise  above  $400. 
3    Number  of  beneficiaries  and  effective  date 
The    5-percent   across-the-board   increase 
would  be  effective  for  the  20  million  bene- 
fiSarles  on  the  rolls  in  their  benefit  pay- 
ment which  are  due  for  the  second  calendar 
month  following  the  date  °f,  ^il^^^^^^f -^^y. 
For    the   first  full   year.    1965.   it  is   esti 
mated  that  $925  million  in  additional  benefit 
amounts  would  be  paid  as  a  result  of  this 
5-percent  increase. 

B.  PAYMENT   OF  BENEFTTS  TO  CERTAIN  AGED 
PERSONS 

The  bill  would  provide  limited  benefits  for 
certain  aged  individuals  who  have  some  social 
security  coverage  but  not  enough  to  meet 
the  minimum  required  by  existing    aw. 

A  special  provision  would  liberalize  the 
elleibility  requirements  so  that  certain  aged 
people  who  do  not  meet  the  work  require- 
ments m  present  law  could  qualify  for  bene- 


fits on  the  basis  of  as  few  as  three  quarters 
of  coverage.  Upon  attaining  age  72,  a  worker 
or  widow  who  qualifies  vmder  these  provisions 
would  get  a  monthly  benefit  of  $35;  a  wife 
who  qualifies  would  get  a  benefit  of  $17.50. 

C.  PAYMENT  OF  CHILD'S  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  TO 
CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE 
AFTER  ATTAINMENT  OF  AGE  18  AND  UP  TO 
AGE  22 


The  bill  would  provide  for  the  payment 
of  child's  insurance  benefits  until  the  child 
reaches  age  22,  provided  the  child  Is  attend- 
ing school,  including  a  vocational  school,  or 
college  as  a  full-time  student  after  he  reaches 
age  18. 

This  provision  would  become  effective  for 
the  month  following  the  month  of  enact- 
ment, or  September  1964 — whichever  Is  later. 
It  is  estimated  that  275,000  children  will 
benefit  in  the  total  amount  of  $175  million 
under  this  provision  in  1965. 

D.    BENEFITS    FOR    WIDOWS    AT    AGE     60 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  widows  beginning  at  age  60  at 
their  election,  with  the  benefits  payable  to 
those  who  claim  them  before  age  62  actu- 
arially reduced  to  take  account  of  the  longer 
period  over  which  they  will  be  paid.  (Under 
present  law  widow's  benefits  are  payable  at 
age  62.) 

This  provision  would  be  effective  for 
months  after  the  month  of  enactment.  In 
the  first  full  year,  1965,  It  Is  estimated  that 
180,000  widows  will  take  advantage  of  this 
provision  and  receive  $150  million  in  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage in  favor  of  the  measure  was  an 
overwhelming  388  to  8.  This  bill  could 
have  been  enacted  last  year  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  insisted  on  addi- 
tional provisions  financed  by  a  regressive 
payroll  tax.  The  point  is  that  nearly 
everyone  supports  the  concept  that  ade- 
quate medical  protection  should  be  made 
available  to  the  aged  but  it  should  be 
voluntary  and  should  reflect  ability  to 
pay. 

In  conclusion  let  me  restate  my  sup- 
port for  those  provisions  embodied  in 
H.R.  11865  last  year  and  now  contained 
in  H.R.  6675.  Let  me  also  state  that  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  6675  relating  to  compulsory  hos- 
pitalization under  social  security  will 
compel  many  of  us  to  vote  against  the 
measure.  TTiis  one  provision  poses  an 
enormous  threat  to  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
grams under  the  social  security  system 
by  imposing  upon  that  system  a  liability 
to  finance  undetermined  future  service 
benefits.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  this 
bad  feature  necessarily  outweighs  the 
beneficial  provisions. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  House  today  marks  a 
historic  milestone,  as  many  have  noted, 
on  America's  journey  to  fulfill  the  pledge 
in  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare." 

As  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  increases, 
we  have  established  the  humanitarian 
principle  of  using  some  of  that  great 
wealth  for  the  betterment  of  all  our  cit- 
izens. The  medicare  bill  which  we  will 
soon  enact  into  law  enables  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  hold  their  heads  high- 
er, to  speak  proudly  of  our  commitment 
to  our  senior  citizens. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine  here  in  Wash- 
ington.    This  legislation  is  particularly 
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important  to  my  State  because  of  the 
nature  of  our  population. 

Whereas  only  9  percent  of  this  coun- 
tiT's  population  is  65  years  of  age  or 
older,  we  in  Maine  have  11  percent  of 
our  citizens  enjoying  those  golden  years. 
And  while  13  percent  of  the  Nation  is  60 
years  of  age  or  older,  Maine  boasts  15 
percent  of  her  population  in  that  group. 

The  medicare  bill  will  mean  added 
peace  of  mind  and  a  more  secure  life  to 
all  of  the  almost  110,000  people  in  Maine 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Wheth- 
er or  not  these  people  are  now  receiving 
social  security,  this  bill  will  let  them  par- 
ticipate in  the  basic  hospital  program. 
And  each  of  these  people  will  also  have 
the  option  of  enrolling  in  the  additional, 
supplementary  voluntary  insurance  pro- 
gram, covering  doctors'  bills  and  other 
items. 

I  believe  special  commendations  are 
in  order  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Their 
study  of  the  bill  was  one  of  the  most 
thorough  ever  undertaken  in  the  House. 
The  broader  bill  which  emerged  from 
that  committee  reflects  the  deep  concern 
of  the  members  for  all  the  medical  and 
economic  problems  which  have  plagued 
the  senior  members  of  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  which  is  today  making  history. 
I  am  happy  to  help  fulfill  one  of  the 
President's  pledges.  I  believe  the  con- 
fidence expressed  by  the  people  of  Maine 
in  their  overwhelming  support  for  the 
President  last  November  has  been  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  vote  up  or  down  with  one  vote 
and  to  be  denied  the  parliamentary  op- 
portunity to  make  the  social  security  bill 
before  us  into  a  better  bill.  Indeed,  I 
do  sincerely  believe  it  Is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  while  this  bill  contains  features 
which  are  essentially  good  and  recom- 
mendations that  I  have  made  myself 
over  the  years,  that  each  member  of  this 
body  is  being  asked  to  decide  with  a 
single  vote  either  to  accept  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  he  finds  objectionable  or 
to  reject  those  provisions  which  are 
highly  meritorious  and  which  he  favors. 

I  voted  for  all  the  benefits  that  passed 
the  House  last  year  such  as  the  provi- 
sions to  increase  monthly  benefit  pay- 
ments to  our  social  security  retirees  by 
7  percent  across  the  board  with  a  $4  min- 
imum increase  for  each  retiree,  provid- 
ing tax  exemption  for  certain  religious 
groups,  to  continue  benefits  for  certain 
children  in  school  to  age  22,  provide  ac- 
tuarily  reduced  benefits  for  widows  at  age 
60,  provide  benefits  on  a  transitional 
bsisis  to  certain  persons  currently  72  or 
over  who  are  now  ineligible,  liberalize 
the  definition  for  disability  insurance 
which  in  many  instances  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  presently  inter- 
prets in  a  manner  that  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  original  enactment  of  this 
provision  m  the  law,  as  well  as  modify- 
ing the  earnings  limitation  to  increase 
the  amount  an  individual  can  earn 
without  suffering  full  deductions  from 
his  monthly  social  security  benefits. 


These  social  security  amendments  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  confidence  commit- 
tee in  the  88th  Congi-ess.  They  should 
have  been  enacted  into  law  last  year. 
They  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  administration 
wanted  to  withhold  those  advantages  of 
this  bill  purely  and  simply  as  a  bargain- 
mg  device  like  the  frosting  on  a  cake  in 
order  to  force  the  membership  of  this 
body  into  accepting  the  ill-advised  con- 
cept of  using  a  regressive  payroll  tax  for 
a  hospital  room  and  board  program 
which  many  of  our  18  million  senior  cit- 
izens over  65  were  led  to  believe  at  that 
time  was  the  answer  to  all  of  tlie  medical 
care  problems. 

However,  largely  because  of  Republi- 
can efforts  in  the  House,  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  medical  health  care  costs  that  the 
administration's  compulsory  program 
would  only  pay  by  way  of  room  and 
board  in  a  hospital,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
in  the  bill  the  Republican  recommenda- 
tions for  a  voluntary  supplementary 
health  insurance  plan  providing  for 
physicians'  and  other  medical  and  health 
services  that  would  be  financed  through 
small  monthly  premiums  by  individual 
participants.  These  individual  pay- 
ments would  be  matched  equally  by  a 
Federal  contribution  from  the  general 
revenues  in  the  Treasui-y. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  Kerr-Mills  Act 
improvements  in  the  bill  which  will  en- 
able our  State  of  Illinois  to  improve  its 
already  extensive  Kerr-Mills  program. 

However,  I  am  terribly  disappointed 
that  the  committee  bill  falls  far  short  of 
the  Republican  bill  in  far  too  many  im- 
portant respects.  While  the  Republican 
bill  would  provide  far  more  benefits  than 
the  committee  bill,  it  would  do  so  with 
joint  contributions  from  individual  par- 
ticipants who  would  pay  only  a  nominal 
fee  with  the  balance  paid  for  out  of 
general  revenues  in  the  Treasury.  The 
Republican  bill  would  not  use  a  regres- 
sive payroll  tax.  It  would  not  jeopardize 
future  increases  in  cash  benefits,  which 
the  committee  threatens  to  do.  The 
hospitalization  program  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  imposes  a  S133  billion  liability  on 
the  social  security  tax  structure. 

Amazingly  enough,  the  committee  bill 
fails  to  provide  for  catastrophic  illness, 
the  largest  single  factor  which  might  be 
used  to  justify  a  program  of  subsidized 
medical  care  for  those  over  65  and  which 
concern  has  been  reflected  in  some  of  the 
letters  that  I  have  received  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Republican  bill  on  the  other 
hand  would  provide  for  catastrophic  ill- 
ness to  the  extent  of  a  lifetime  maximum 
of  S40,000. 

The  committee  bill  excludes  pre- 
scribed drugs  while  the  Republican  bill 
would  pay  for  them. 

Duplication  of  coverage  envisioned  by 
the  committee  bill  will  not  provide  the 
best  protection  for  the  least  dollars.  It 
will  needlessly  force  duplication  of  cov- 
erage for  those  over  65  who  are  already 
adequately  covered  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves under  adequate  programs  of 
group  health  insurance,  provided  by 
their  employers,  their  unions  or  by  other 


organizations.     These   people  have  no 
need  for  a  government  program. 

There  is  no  deterrent  in  the  committee 
bill  to  excessive  utilization  of  benefits 
on  the  part  of  those  enrolled. 

Further,  the  committee  bill  gives  false 
rise  to  the  concept  of  entitlement  by 
creating  the  erroneous  impression  that  a 
wage  earner  is  prepaying  for  his  hospital 
benefits.  A  participating  individual  will 
pay  for  44  years  in  advance  for  benefits 
afforded  to  those  already  65  and  those 
reaching  65  before  him. 

When  you  consider  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  going  to  impose  on  every  wage 
earner  in  the  way  of  a  tax  and  project 
this  from  age  21  to  the  time  such  an 
individual  reaches  age  65,  it  is  shocking 
to  find  that  the  total  social  security  tax 
on  wage  earners  is  going  to  rise  to  the 
unbelievable  height  of  11.2  percent.  If 
this  same  wage  earner  were  to  keep  these 
funds  and  invest  them  at  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent,  compounded  semi- 
annually,  which  incidentially  is  today's 
prevailing  interest  rate,  this  employee's 
contribution  forcibly  taken  from  him  by 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  will 
amount  to  the  fantastic  sum  of  $81,000. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
inherent  advantages  in  the  Republican 
proposal  that  make  it  far  superior  and 
less  costly  than  the  committee  bill.  By 
eliminating  duplication  of  coverage  and 
combining  all  medical  benefits  in  a  sin- 
gle comprehensive  insurance  program, 
the  Republican  program  will  provide 
more  protection  for  less  dollars. 

The  Republican  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate need  as  a  basis  for  qualification 
without  extending  benefits  to  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  own 
insurance.  It  would  do  this  by  pro- 
viding for  premium  contributions  re- 
lated to  cash  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity, coupled  with  a  tax  recoupment  of 
the  subsidy  to  individuals  with  incomes 
over  $5,000. 

When  you  take  note  of  the  foregoing 
obsei-vations  that  I  have  made,  I  am  con- 
fident that  one-  would  have  to  conclude 
that  the  Republican  program  of  volun- 
tary medical  health  insurance  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  one  envisioned  by  the 
committee  bill. 

In  my  remarks,  I  must  in  all  justice 
commend  the  committee  for  the  other 
amendments  that  it  saw  fit  to  incorpo- 
rate into  this  bill.  With  the  exception 
of  the  shortcomings  some  of  which  I 
have  enunciated  beforehand,  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  an  admirable  job, 
In  other  words,  I  would  commend  the 
committee  for  coming  up  with  a  bill  with 
the  exception  of  the  compulsory  payroll 
deduction  portion,  and  perfectly  frankly 
admit  that  with  the  exception  that  I 
have  noted,  the  bill  has  broad  support 
among  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  I  think 
from  what  I  have  already  said  that  many 
Members  of  this  body  will  face  a  diffi- 
cult decision  with  respect  to  what  they 
should  do  if  the  motion  to  recommit  does 
not  prevail.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  this  House.  For 
as  I  have  already  indicated  it  would 
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hrine  to  the  American  people  a  vastly 
Srior  bill,  free  of  all  of  the  inherent 
nJneers  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  administration  bill  like  so  many  sub- 
merged icebergs. 

Mr  Chaii-man,  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit does  not  prevail,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  final  passage  of 
he  administration  bill.  I  cannot  there- 
hv  put  mv  stamp  of  approval  on  what 
k  essentially  a  blackmailing  tactic  to 
merally  force  Members  of  this  House 
to  swallow  unsound  and  dangerous  pro- 
visions along  with  those  which  are  not 
controversial.  The  administration  bill 
reminds  me  of  a  line  from  the  popular 
song:  "A  Spoonful  of  Sugar  Makes  the 
Medicine  Go  Down." 

'  Mr  Cliaii-man,  this  is  precisely  why  I 
voted  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  an 
open  i-ule.     I  did  not  want  to  see  this 
House  driven  to  make  the  kind  of  de- 
cision it  is  being  forced  to  m^ke  today. 
I  have  always  supported  our  social  secu- 
rity system  insofar  as  its  cash  benefit 
provisions  are  concerned.    Indeed,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  last  year  I 
voted  to  extend  and  improve  the  cash 
benefits    paid    under    that    system.      I 
would  so  vote  today  if  that  were  the  sole 
issue  before    us.      However,    with    the 
transmutation  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem from  one  which  pays  cash  benefits 
to  one  which  is  now  going  to  provide 
medical  services  we  are  witnessing  merely 
the  first  step  not  only  toward  the  ulti- 
mate socialization  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion but  the  first  step  toward  what  may 
be  the  eventual  wrecking  of  an  other- 
wise soundly   conceived  social  security 
system.    I  certainly  cannot  in  good  con- 
science, with  so  much  at  stake,  give  my 
vote  of  approval  to  any  such  ruinous 
course  of  conduct. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
89th  Congress  will  be  remembered,  I  am 
sure,  for  many  fine  accomplishments.  It 
is  gratifying  to  me  individually  and  as 
a  Representative  from  the  11th  District 
of  Michigan  to  have  been  able  to  cast  my 
vote  along  with  my  colleagues  for  the 
bold  and  new  programs  being  put  to- 
gether here  to  insure  that  all  of  our 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  growth  and  vitality  of  this 
Nation.  I  look  on  our  action  on  medi- 
care as  one  of  the  most  significant  of  this 
Congress. 

The  passage  of  medicare  will  climax 
a  long  struggle  on  behalf  of  our  senior 
citizens  for  a  program  which  will  help 
them  provide  for  themselves  adequate 
health  care  in  their  declining  years. 

Under  this  measure,  we  have  moved 
to  ease  the  biurdens  of  retirement,  to 
end  the  fear  of  a  life's  savings  vanishing 
overnight  as  a  result  of  serious  or  pro- 
longed illness.  This  program  is  equally 
important  to  our  younger  families  who 
often  have  had  to  make  heavy  sacrifices 
in  order  to  carry  the  burden  of  health 
care  for  aged  parents. 

This  program  is  going  to  mean  a  great 
deal,  not  only  to  the  more  than  45,000 
of  our  senior  citizens  in  the  11th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  but  to  all  our  citizens 
In  the  11th  District,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  in  the  United  States. 


We  have  many  serious  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  11th  District  of  Michigan,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  adequate  health  care 
for  our  older  citizens.  The  right  of  our 
older  citizens  to  dignity  in  their  declin- 
ing years  under  the  assurance  that  they 
will  have  shelter  over  their  heads  and 
adequate  food  and  clothing  was  estab- 
lished firmly  with  the  adoption  of  the 
social  security  system. 

At  that  time,  many  of  the  arguments 
we  have  heard  in  the  last  few  years  about 
medicare  were  used  to  raise  the  fear  that 
social  security  would  not  work;  that  it 
would  be  too  expensive;  that  it  would 
turn  us  into  a  nation  of  sheep  depend- 
ent on  an  all-powerful  master  in  the 
form  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  This 
was  not  the  case  as  the  history  of  the 
social  security  program  has  demon- 
strated. 

The  medicare  program,  in  my  opinion, 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  principle 
involved  in  our  social  security  program. 
It  is  the  dimension  of  insuring  during 
our  working  years  that  we  will  have  pro- 
tection against  devastating  onslaughts  of 
illness  in  our  retirement  years.  It  has 
been  made  clear  in  the  debate — and  I 
want  to  emphasize  it  again — that  this 
medicare  program  is  a  pay-as-you-go 
program;  it  is  not  charity.  It  is  an  in- 
surance program  under  which  all  of  us 
will  contribute  from  our  earnings  to  make 
sure  that  we  can  meet  the  health  prob- 
lems of  our  old  age. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  at  the  same  time 
the  proposed  increase  of  7  percent  in 
social  security  benefits  which  accom- 
panies this  bill.  This  increase  in  bene- 
fits is  certainly  in  tune  with  the  needs 
of  our  retirees  and  the  economic  reality 
of  the  times. 

I  am  sure  this  increase  will  make  it 
possible  for  many  of  our  older  citizens 
to  take  advantage  of  the  optional  part 
of  the  medicare  program  which  will  pro- 
vide insurance  coverage  for  up  to  80 
percent  of  doctors'  bills  for  a  small 
monthly  premium. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  taken  up  in  2  days  of  intensive  de- 
bate one  of  the  most  controversial  legis- 
lative programs  of  recent  years  in  H.R. 
6675,  the  so-called  medicare  bill. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
needs  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Inflation,  high  taxes,  competitive  em- 
ployment markets,  and  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors have  caused  severe  economic  hard- 
ship to  settle  on  many.  I  have  seen  the 
severe  flnancial  Impact  of  catastrophic 
illness  on  these  people. 

I  have  in  the  past  and  still  do  find 
the  Kerr-Mllls  approach  an  excellent 
one,  although  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
know  and  admit  that  Kerr-Mills  has  not 
been  used  in  many  of  our  States  where 
many  aged  Indigents  reside  and  suffer 
without  proper  medical  and  hospital 
care. 

I  believe  the  eldercare  and  the  Byrnes 
approach,  with  their  noncompulsory 
features,  their  broader  coverage  and 
means  test  are  preferable  to  the  social 
security  vehicle,  which  is  a  regressive 
approach,  one  which  burdens  the  low- 
and  middle-Income  wage  earners. 


Thus,  in  supporting  this  revised  omni- 
bus bill,  I  am  looking  affirmatively  to  the 
noncompulsory  medical  coverage  and  to 
a  much-needed  increase  in  benefits  and 
earnings  limitation,  but  with  cautious 
reservation  on  the  social  security 
approach. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  caution  the 
Congress  and  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  other  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  screen  and  study  the  apphca- 
tion  and  progress  of  this  legislation  to 
the  end  that  its  shortcomings  can  be  cor- 
rected and  the  program  Improved  to 
protect  hospital  and  medical  care  recipi- 
ents and  to  protect  the  medical  profes- 
sion from  the  deterioration  which  the 
profession  has  experienced  in  other  coim- 
tries  where  government  Interference  and 
control  was  excessive. 

We  must  constantly  review  from  the 
actuarial  point  of  view  the  vague  and 
gray  areas  which  some  have  referred  to 
in  the  funding  of  our  social  security 
system. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
1930's,  when  the  social  security  system 
in  this  country  was  conceived  and  im-^ 
plemented.  It  has  had  its  critics  over 
the  years,  but  few  are  heard  who  would 
abolish  it.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the 
American  scene.  But  something  must 
come  from  something.  I  feel  this  new 
program  goes  as  far — and  we  hope  not 
too  far — as  a  sound  funded  system  could 
possibly  go. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  express  this  reservation  hope  with 
me  that  our  fears  of  instability  will  nev- 
er be  realized. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  finally  within  sight  of  an  achieve- 
ment so  important,  that  if  the  89th  Con- 
gress did  nothing  more  than  enact  the 
medicare  program,  it  would  be  remem- 
bered in  American  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Congresses  ever  to  convene 
in  Washington. 

Exactly  30  years  ago  the  monumental 
social  security  program  became  law.  Its 
highly  organized  and  vocal  opponents 
accused  President  Roosevelt  of  fascism 
and  communism,  freely  predicted  the 
end  of  private  enterprise,  individual 
initiative,  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  promised  its  repeal. 

Social  security  has,  of  course,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  enduring  and 
popular  laws  ever  passed  in  this  Nation. 
Today  no  candidate  anywhere  on  the 
political  spectrum  would  seriously  urge 
its  abandonment.  Social  security,  far 
from  ending  the  American  way  of  life, 
has  become  the  American  way  of  Ufe 
itself — a  way  of  life  which  says  to  the 
world  that  ours  is  a  generous  and 
humane  society  which  values  and  re- 
spects human  dignity. 

The  89th  Congress  is  now  on  the  point 
of  dramatically  reaffirming  these  values 
by  enacting  a  program  of  medical  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  which  will  rival  so- 
cial security  Itself  as  an  example  of  the 
greatness  and  compassion  of  the  Ameri- 
can society. 


THE     SOARING     SPIRAL     OF     MEDICAL     COSTS 

The  cost  of  medical  care  is  the  fastest 
rising  cost  of  any  component  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.    Hospital  care  has 
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been,  by  far,  the  most  rapidly  advancing 
element  of  medical  care  costs.  In  the 
14-year  period,  1950-1964,  medical  care 
costs  increased  63  percent;  hospital 
daily  ser\'ice  charges  over  the  period  in- 
creased 150  percent.  In  contrast,  the 
total  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  during 
this  period  by  less  than  30  percent. 

The  average  daily  cost  of  hospital  care 
is  nearly  S40.  and  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  we  can  expect 
an  annual  increase  of  about  5  percent 
during  the  next  5  years. 

The  spiraling  movement  in  medical 
costs  is  only  partially  due  to  inflation.  It 
also  reflects  the  improved  quality  of 
medical  care — the  myriad  new  lifesav- 
ing  drugs,  techniques,  and  procedures. 
These  developments  do  not,  and  cannot, 
come  cheaply. 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  AGED 

More  than  any  other  segment  of  oiir 
society,  the  aged  have  borne  the  brunt 
and  burden  of  skyrocketing  costs  of 
medical  care.  A  few  simple  statistics 
make  this  clear  beyond  doubt: 

Half  of  aged  couples  have  total  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,600  annually. 

Half  of  aged  persons  living  alone  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,100  annually. 

About  half  of  aged  family  units  have 
liquid  assets  of  less  than  $1,000:  Many 
have  none.  ,^  ,.     . 

One  in  six  of  the  aged  Is  hospitalized 

each  year. 

Nine  out  of  ten  older  persons  are  hos- 
pitalized at  least  once  after  age  65, 

About  half  the  aged  have  no  hospital 
Insurance.  Available  coverage  is  either 
woefully  inadequate  or  costs  more  than 
the  older  person  can  afford  to  pay. 

One-third  of  families  considered  poor 
are  headed  by  a  person  above  the  age 
of  65.  Nine  out  of  ten  couples,  with  at 
least  one  member  65  years  or  more  and 
receiving  no  public  welfare  nor  help 
from  private  voluntary  agencies,  had 
medical  costs  that  averaged  $442  in 
1962.  One  out  of  four  of  the  couples 
had  at  least  one  member  hospitalized 
in  1962  and  the  average  medical  cost  of 
these  one  out  of  four  couples  was  $1,200. 
Couples  with  no  hospitalized  member 
dming  the  year  had  medical  costs  of 
$233,  on  the  average.  Unmarried  aged 
persons  had  a  median  income  of  $1,180, 
and  spent  $1,000  for  an  average  hospital 

stay. 

In  short,  millions  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens have  been  paying  the  equivalent 
of  50  to  almost  100  percent  of  their  an- 
nual incomes  on  medical  expenses. 
These  figures  clearly  tell  the  inhuman 
story  of  staggering  debt  and  physical 
deprivation  on  the  part  of  oui-  senior 
citizens  that  has  increasingly  been  a 
dark  blot  on  America's  conscience. 

Fui-thermore,  there  is  no  way  of  being 
certain  how  many  of  our  aged  have  died 
because  they  were  simply  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  excellent  American 
medical  care  which  is  available  to  more 
fortunate  Americans.  One  study  in 
Michigan  found  that  45  percent  of  the 
people  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
had  one  or  more  untreated  symptoms. 
Only  10  percent  of  people  with  family 
incomes  of  $5,000  and  over,  had  un- 
treated   symptoms.      A    Boston    study 


showed  that  twice  as  many  of  the  poor 
over  65  had  untreated  symptoms  as  the 
well-to-do  over  65. 

A    VICTORT    IN    THE    WAR"  AGAINST    POVERTY 

Probably  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
need  to  help  the  aged  meet  their  medical 
requirements  was  given  by  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Cele- 
brezze  in  his  testimony  at  the  executive 
hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Medicare : 

Some  three-fifths  of  the  aged  going  on 
public  assistance — old  age  (OAA)  and  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA)  together — 
do  so  because  of  health  costs.  Today  over 
one-third  of  all  public  assistance  expendi- 
tures for  the  aged  are  for  health  costs. 

What  Secretary  Celebrezze's  statement 
means  is  that  most  of  our  aged  citizens 
would  be  able  to  support  themselves  in 
dignity,  independence,  self-respect,  and 
security,  if  it  were  not  for  the  single 
devastating  factor  of  serious  illness,  and 
the  unbudgetable  cost  of  medical  care. 

Thus,  the  medicare  program,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  can  be  considered  a  great 
victoi-y  in  the  war  against  poverty.  For 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  prevent  poverty  for 
millions  of  Americans,  and  relieve  them 
of  the  indignities  of  asking  for  public  as- 
sistance after  a  lifetime  of  productive 
labor  and  independence. 

OPPOSITION    DIES    HARD 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  in  spite  of  these  undis- 
puted facts,  the  opposition  to  medicare 
over  the  past  several  years  has  been 
highly  organized,  unremitting,  and  until 
this  moment,  all  too  successful. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
has  been  almost  universally  criticized  for 
its  continuing  scare  campaign  against 
health  insurance  under  social  security. 
It  is  an  old  story,  and  I  will  not  once  more 
detail  the  AMA's  sorry  record  of  irre- 
sponsible opposition. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  see  this 
opposition  in  historical  perspective.  For 
the  truth  is  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  opposed  virtually  every 
hard-earned  inch  of  progress  in  social 
welfare  for  the  past  three  decades.  Its 
opposition  to  medicare  is  as  bankrupt  as 
its  opposition  to  social  security  30  years 
ago,  when  it  called  that  program  "the 
first  step  in  the  breakdown  of  American 
democracy." 

This  powerful  organization  has  done 
untold  damage  to  the  prospects  of  the 
medicare  program  in  past  years.  Today, 
as  we  are  near  victory,  we  can  perhaps 
afford  a  measure  of  magnanimity  in  our 
view  of  the  AMA.  But  surely  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  its 
long  record  of  unrealistic  nay-saying  has 
lost  it  any  legitimate  claim  to  determine 
the  means  and  techniques  of  disturbing 
medical  services  in  this  country. 

OVERWHELMING  APPROVAL  HOPED  FOR 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
body  will  speedily  give  H.R.  6675 — the 
medicare  program — its  overwhelming 
approval.  After  years  of  hope  deferred, 
the  aged  citizens  of  this  country  have  a 
right  to  feel  that  the  Congress  is  finally 
heeding  their  needs. 

I  firmly  support  this  program,  and  it 
Is  overwhelmingly  supported  by  my  con- 
stituency.    I  am  particularly  gratified 


that  the  bill  finally  covers  those  whose 
incomes  include  cash  tips.  This  corrects 
the  gross  injustice  suffered  by  retired 
persons  who  in  their  working  years  re- 
lied  heavily  on  tips  for  their  income—in- 
come  on  which  they  paid  Federal  taxes 
Covering  tips  in  social  security  would 
benefit  a  million  employees  and  their 
dependents.  These  employees  are  esti- 
mated to  receive  over  $1  billion  in  tips 
each  year. 

ONE  UNFORTUNATE  EXCEPTION 

The  bill  as  it  stands,  with  its  combi- 
nation of  basic  compulsory  coverage  of 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  home  care,  and 
additional  voluntary  coverage  to  cover 
physicians'  fees — a  combination  which  Is 
a  stroke  of  genius — is  a  better  and 
stronger  piece  of  legislation  than  its  pro- 
ponents could  have  dared  hope  for  even 
a  year  ago. 

It  has  one  important  deficiency,  how- 
ever, which  the  Congress  would  do  well 
to  correct.  H.R.  6675  would  exclude 
from  payment  under  the  basic  hospital 
program,  the  services  of  radiologists, 
pathologists,  psychiatrists,  and  anesthe- 
siologists even  if  they  are  employees  of 
the  hospital  or,  by  arrangement,  have 
the  hospital  collect  their  fees  for  them. 

The  services  of  these  specialists  are 
often  included  as  a  routine  hospital  ex- 
pense, a  practice  w^hich  H.R.  6675  as  it 
now  stands  will  surely  kill. 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
does  not  want  a  change  in  present  prac- 
tices. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
services  of  these  specialists  account  for 
a  fifth  or  more  of  the  hospital  bill. 

It  is  veiT  likely  that  these  specialists' 
fees  will  rise  considerably  once  they  are 
no  longer  collected  by  the  hospitals  with 
which  they  are  associated.  If  H.R.  6675 
is  not  amended  to  remove  the  exclusion, 
the  aged  who  do  not  participate  in  the 
voluntary  medical  plan  will  have  to  bear 
these  charges  themselves.  And  to  the 
extent  that  the  voluntary  insurance  is 
subscribed  to,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  in- 
creased fees. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  amend 
H.R.  6675  to  cover  the  services  of  these 
hospital  specialists  under  the  basic  hos- 
pital insurance  plan  as  outlined  in  the 
bill. 

In  a  historic  test  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upheld  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  with  these 
stirring  words,  written  by  Justice  Car- 
doza.  The  hope  behind  the  act,  he  wrote, 
was  "to  save  men  and  women  from  the 
rigors  of  the  poorhouse  as  well  as  from 
the  haunting  fear  that  such  a  lot  awaits 
them  when  journey's  end  is  near." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  simple  human 
hope  inspires  the  medicare  program  of 
1965.    That  hope  must  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6675,  which  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  and  needed 
bills  to  come  before  the  Congress  in  this 
decade. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  all  the  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  their  recommendations  that  a  basic 
plan  and  a  voluntary  supplementary  plan 
be  established.    I  believe  this  bill  meets 
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the  objections  of  some  who  say  that  the 
hospitalization  plan  was  insufficient  to 
^PPt  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

This  bill  is  needed,  and  in  testimony 

T  would  like  to  submit  a  brief  argument 

paarding  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 

and  what  I  consider  its  ui-gent  need  for 

this  legislation. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  population  of 
a  Uttle  over  600,000.  By  1970  it  is  pro- 
tected that  those  over  the  age  of  65  will 
number  over  85,000.  As  can  be  seen  by 
these  figures  there  is  a  high  population 
of  elderly  in  New  Hampshire. 

There  are  no  adequate  statistics  de- 
veloped concerning  the  average  income 
nf  nersons  over  65  in  my  State.  A  na- 
ttonal  study  completed  in  1963  ori  the 
basis  of  a  sampling  revealed  the  foUow- 
in<r  median  annual  income  for  persons 
over  65:  married  couples,  $2,875:  non- 
married  men,  $1,365;  nonmarned 
women,  $1,015.  It  was  found  that  al- 
most 3  in  every  10  couples  had  less  than 
$2,000  yeariy  income. 

Everywhere  in  this  country  the  costs  of 
hospital  care  and  nursing  home  care 
are  rapidly  rising.  Without  this  legis- 
lation Mr.  Chairman,  the  earnings  and 
savings  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  pop- 
ulation may  be  wiped  out  with  just  a 
month  of  illness  requiring  a  stay  m  a 

hospital  and  convalescence  in  a  nursing 

The  basic  plan  under  H.R.  6675  will 
meet  these  problems  which  so  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  face  today.  The 
average  premium  of  about  $19  a  year 
which  will  be  paid  during  their  working 
years  is  indeed  cheap  enough  for  the 
sweeping  benefits  they  will  receive  when 
they  attain  the  age  of  65  when  these 
benefits  are  really  needed. 

The  voluntary  supplementary  plan  en- 
ables the  person  65  or  over  to  add  to 
these  benefits  if  he  feels  his  income  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  $3  monthly  pre- 
miums. . 

The  other  sections  of  this  bill,  I  oe- 
Ueve.  strengthen  the  existing  Federal 
and  State  obligations  to  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

After  careful  consideration  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  legislation  does  not 
affect  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
necessary  to  maintain  high  quality  med- 
ical care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

The  society  in  which  we  live  has  of- 
fered much  in  the  way  of  a  better  life 
for  all.  We  are  a  prosperous  Nation  and 
a  country  which  is  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  common  welfare. 

With  a  high  percentage  of  elderly 
whose  median  annual  income  is  less  than 
$2,000,  New  Hampshire's  senior  citizens 
have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R. 
6675. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  often  said  that  "a  politician  is  a  man 
who  thinks  of  the  next  election  while  a 
statesman  is  one  who  thinks  of  the  next 
generation."  In  voting  against  final 
passage  of  this  measure,  I  am  taking 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  statesmanlike  posi- 
tion, with  the  long-term  Interests  of  the 
public  in  mind,  rather  than  the  politi- 


cally motivated  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  is  propelling  the  bill 
through  the  House  with  a  minimum  of 
debate  and   review. 

The  increases  in  the  social  security  tax 
found  in  this  bUl  will  impose  a  constant 
drain  on  all  American  wage  earners.  We 
witness  in  this  bill  the  fantastic  develop- 
ment by  which  a  person  supporting  an 
average-size  family  and  drawing  an  aver- 
age national  wage  will  be  paying  a  larger 
social  security  tax  than  personal  income 

As  we  look  into  the  future,  we  see  clear 
signs  of  rigid  governmental  control  of 
our  medical  system  which  can  only  be 
detrimental  to  all  our  citizens.  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplification,  may  I  state 
that  this  bill  is  a  sugar-coated  pill  that 
is  being  swallowed  in  an  easy  fashion,  but 
its  ill  effects  will  be  felt  in  the  ultimate 
crippling  of  our  medical  services  and  un- 
warranted, regressive  tax  burden  on  our 

citizens.  ,^         ,. 

It  is  especially  tragic  that  alternative 
proposals  which  would  have  used  free 
enterprise  insurance  coverage  and  would 
have  provided  legitimate  coverage  for 
older  citizens  truly  in  need  have  been 
arbitrarily  rejected  by  this  politically 
motivated  administration. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  a  letter  from  a  constitueiit 
which  very  effectively  states  the  citizen  s 
point  of  view  on  this  subject: 

Chicago  Heights,  III., 

April  5. 1965. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Derwinski:  As  my  Representa- 
tive in  congress.  I  urge  VO^-  ,f  "•' -J°  ^°^f 
against  the  King-Anderson  bill  (H.R.  l) 
currently  before  the  89th  Congress  com- 
monly referred  to  as  medicare,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1    Social  security  benefits  and  the  corre- 
sponding   taxes    are    already    reaching    the 
saturation  point,  as  far  as  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  is  concerned.    With  tax  increases 
already  scheduled  for  social  security  under 
present  law  of  8.25  percent  on  $4,800  of  in- 
?ome  as  of  January  1.  1966.  or  $198  per  year 
on  each  employee  and  employer,  and  jith 
additional   taxes   (9.6  percent  on  $5,400  of 
income)     and    increased    benefits    contem- 
plated   under    the    existing    social    security 
s-stem    I  for  one,  Mr.  Derwinski,   do   not 
want  to  pay  another  $16.80  per  year  for  medi- 
care    If  all  these  increased  welfare  taxes  go 
through,  social  security  taxes  will  be  pushed 
above  10  percent,  but  will  this  be  the  end 
of  it'     More  importantly,  can  the  existmg 
social  security  system  stand  the  additional 
load    of   medicare   benefits?    As   you    know 
only  too  wen,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
Sn  insatiable  drain   on   the  Federal  Treas 
urv  if  the  recent  experiences  of  France,  Italy, 
and  other  Western  European  countries  with 
health  care  for  the  aged  are   any   reliable 

'"2''Medrcare  does  not  permit;  It  compels 
every  wage  earner  to  participate  in  the  plan. 
The  wage  earner  is  taxed;  he  does  not  con- 

tribute.  ,, 

3  Medicare  would  call  for  higher  payroll 
taxes  on  all  wage  earners  to  pay  for  benefits 
for  everyone  over  age  65,  the  rich  and  well 
to  do  as  well  as  the  needy.  Contrary  to  the 
current  Democratic  administrations  pro- 
nouncements, the  elderly  of  this  country  are 
quite  well  off.  I'm  sure  that  you  are  aware 
that  on  the  average  the  net  worth  of  the 


family  whose  head  is  at  least  age  65  is  $30,- 
Tirconsiderably  higher  than  the  average 
net  worth  for  most  younger  family  age 
^oups  Moreover,  current  statistics  te  1  us 
Sat  80  percent  of  65-plus  famUies  own  their 
own  home  free  of  any  mortgage,  and  82per. 
cent  of  elderly  families  owe  no  InBtallment 
5ebt  only  one-third  of  the  total  Income 
of  Americans  over  age  65  ($35  bUUon)  comes 
from  social  security  and  other  Government 
retirement  programs.  _£.,.„  it 

In  View  of  the  above,  Mr.  D^^^J*^^^;  ^«,j^* 
morally  right  or  fiscally  sound  to  tax  the 
TOunKer  wage  earner  to  pay  for  the  hospital 
bms  for  older  people  who,  in  the  main,  can 
afford  to  pay  their  own  bills?  I  for  one  am 
S°ng  to^crLte  or  accumulate  moneys  for 

my  later  years,  to  buy  a  h°^/'  ^'^J„J°.^tnk 
my  children  to  college,  and  I  do  not  think 
rt  is  morally  right  to  have  young  workers 
pay  medicare  taxes  during  their  wage  earn- 
fnl  years  to  pay  the  heavy  "medical  costs 
of  todays  beneficiaries.  Of  course  t^mor- 
row's  benefits  would  have  to  be  Pa»d  by  to- 
morrow's  taxpayers-my  children.  My  chil- 
Sen  are  already  going  to  have  to  pay  foj" 
my  social  security  pension  out  of  their  taxes, 
•whv  add  my  medical  bills? 

4  current  surveys  show  that  96  percent 
of  the  elderly  people  over  age  65  do  not  owe 
any  money  to  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  or  a  bos- 
pSl  and'60  percent  of  the  elderly  a^eady 
have  protected  themselves  against  the  cost 
of  Illness  through  health  insurance  and  other 

^I^KiSr?^  hus  those  least  abLe  to  pay- 
people  like  myself,  for  example.  The  $5^500- 
a-year  worker  would  be  forced  to  pay  as  much 
tax  as  the  $56,000-a-year  executive. 

6.  Medicare  in  its  present  form,  although 
I  understand  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills'  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  recently  rectified 
this  to  some  extent,  does  not  provide  any- 
thng  for  the  following:  doctors'  bills,  sur- 
geon!'  fees,  bills  for  drugs,  f  edic'.ne^medica 
appliances,  dentures,  eyeglasses  and  hear 
ine  aids  Medicare  would  provide  only  for 
ho'spliallzation  care  on  an  inpatient  b^is 
and  some  nursing  home  care  for  60  days 
maximum    after    discharge    from    the    hos- 

^'?^Medlcare  if  passed  would  Permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  an  undesir- 
able degree  of  direct  control  over  hospitals 
aJd  ditors.  Free  choice  of  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  physician  would  '^e  imp^lb^e 
under  medicare  in  most  cases.  If  a  ^^ospltal 
chosen  by  the  patient  was  not  participating 
un?er  thi  medicare  plan,  the  patient  would 
have  to  go  elsewhere.  If  the  patient's  per- 
sonal physician  was  not  on  the  staff  of  a  par- 
tSpatlng  hospital,  the  elderly  patient  would 
have  to  accept  another  doctor.  ^  „.  „f 

8.  Flnallv.  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all  I  don't  think  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  fully  understand  this 
vital  issue.  According  to  a  recent  Gallup 
poll  published  in  the  Nation's  newspapers  on 
January  4  1965.  77  percent  of  the  American 
people  "^o  not  fully  understand  the  provi- 
sions and  limitations  of  the  medicare  tax 
plan.  Does  this  indicate  a  mandate  to  tJie 
current  administration  to  pass  this  bill, 
when  150  million  people  don't  know  what 
they  are  getting?    Is  this  democracy  in  ac- 

^^  What  am  I  for?  I  am  for,  and  I  ^^seyon 
to  support,  either  the  Herlong-Curtls  elder- 
care  bill  (H.R.  3727)  or  the  propi^al  in- 
troduced by  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes 
Reputalica'i.  of  Wisconsin.  I  say  either  bill 
because  I  think  either  of  these  bills  would  go 
a  long  wav  toward  rectifying  the  many  ills 
of  the  King-Anderson  medicare  bill  listed 
above  and  In  addition  both  the-eldercare  bill 
and  the  ByTnes  proposal  would  utilize  Biue 
Cross  Blue  Shield,  and  other  private  health 
insurance  companies,  who  are  experienced 
administrators  and  operators  in  this  field. 
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I   thank   you.   Mr.   Derwinski,   for  giving 
this  letter  whatever  attention  you  could,  and 
I  urge  you,  again,  to  vote  against  medicare. 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  R.  Glendinning. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  I  stand  opposed  to  H.R. 
6675,  the  administration's  medicare  bill. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  unmindful  of  the 
problems  that  prompted  this  legislation 
in  the  first  place.  Rather,  my  concern  is 
with  how  best  these  problems  can  be 
solved.  Through  compulsory  payroll  tax 
deductions  for  everybody  under  social 
security,  the  authors  of  'medicare"  say 
that  the  public  interest  will  best  be 
served.  I  cannot  agree  with  this.  The 
Republican  alternative  actually  offers  a 
more  comprehen.<5ive  program  of  medical 
insurance,  financed  partly  by  premium 
contributions,  and  by  the  general  revenue 
tax  system  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  King-Anderson 
all  people  65  and  over  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits.  The  Republican  program 
is  voluntary,  thereby  reducing  appre- 
ciably the  costly  duplication  of  coverage. 
The  King-Anderson  measure  takes  every- 
one 65  and  over  and  makes  them  "wards 
of  the  state"  insofar  as  hospital  benefits 
are  concerned.  To  me  this  is  not  only 
an  insult  to  the  American  people,  but 
lacking  in  understanding.  The  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent and.  above  all  else,  they  do  not 
want  to  be  a  burden  on  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation.  The  proposal 
offered  by  the  Republican  leadership  will 
enable  these  people  to  make  small  con- 
tributions, which  they  themselves  are 
willing  to  do  to  keep  their  independent 
status. 

Pollsters  have  stated  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  civilian  population 
and  60  percent  of  the  aged  population, 
had  some  form  of  private  health  insur- 
ance as  of  December  31,  1962;  and  that 
there  is  reason  to  predict  that  senior 
citizen's  participation  in  private  health 
insurance  pi-ograms  will  increase  appre- 
ciably in  the  years  ahead.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  King-Anderson  goes 
too  far.  Actuarial  experts  have  projected 
that  a  young  man  entering  the  work 
force  will  have  paid  into  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  a  staggering  amount  of  money 
by  the  time  he  reaches  65.  Had  this 
money  been  invested  privately  and  inter- 
est accrued  the  total  figure  is  slightly 
over  S38.000— hardly  an  insignificant 
sum.  Insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States  have  stated  a  willingness 
to  offer  more  comprehensive  coverage 
for  less  cost.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
administration's  bill  does  have  a  volun- 
tary enrollment  provision  whereby  for  a 
small  monthly  premium  doctor's  and 
related  services  will  be  paid,  the  Repub- 
lican proposal,  at  no  extra  charge,  covers 
cases  of  a  catastrophic  nature  as  well  as 
doctor's  fees  and  drugs.  Last  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  among  my  objections 
are  the  cost  estimates  of  the  program 
under  social  security. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  experts 
actually  know  just  how  much  this  pro- 


gram is  going  to  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers. Having  recognized  the  impor- 
tance and  need  for  constmctive  legisla- 
tion in  this  field,  in  JanuaiT  of  this  year 
I  reintroduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  com- 
pletely voIuntaiT  medical  care  insurance 
program.  I  introduced  similar  propos- 
als in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses. 
It  does  not  require  action  by  State  legis- 
latures. It  contains  no  "means  test." 
It  is  based  upon  a  completely  confiden- 
tial relationship  between  each  individual 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
health  insurance  carrier  of  choice,  the 
doctor,  and  the  hospital.  It  does  not 
discriminate.  It  is  a  true  free-enterprise 
plan  to  help  Americans  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Harvey  bill 
every  American  who  is  65  or  over  would 
file  a  Federal  income  tax  return  whether 
or  not  he  owed  any  tax.  A  simple,  easy- 
to-file  return  is  recommended.  If  an  in- 
dividual or  a  married  couple  owed  no 
tax,  the  Treasuiy  Department  would 
give  a  medical  care  insurance  certificate. 
The  certificate  could  be  used  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  medical  care  insurance  the 
citizen  desired.  The  insurance  carrier, 
in  turn,  would  receive  payment  of  the 
premium  cost,  up  to  S150  per  person,  by 
presenting  the  certificate  to  the 
Treasury. 

Also  in  this  regard  I  think  it  is  note- 
worthy to  mention  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing trend  in  the  United  States  toward  the 
purchase  of  health  insurance  for  retired 
employees  by  former  employers.  The 
Harvey  bfll  encourages  this  practice  by 
offering  the  same  $150  credit  to  the  em- 
ployer who  provides  health  insurance  for 
retired  employees.  As  of  March  1965.  40 
States  and  4  territories  have  initiated 
the  legislative  authority  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  Kerr-Mills  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  who  are  recip- 
ients of  old-age  assistance.  My  proposal 
is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Ken-- 
Mills  law  and  other  progi-ams  which  as- 
sist in  medical  care  for  senior  citizens. 
To  a  great  degree,  the  provisions  in  the 
Harvey  measure  would  replace  the  other 
programs.  There  would  be  approxi- 
mately 14.5  million  Americans  over  65 
who  would  be  eligible  for  benefits.  Maxi- 
mum possible  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  14.5  million  multiplied  by  $150.  This 
figure  would  be  reduced  somewhat  by  sev- 
eral factors,  including:  (1)  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Government  under  other 
programs  would  be  reduced  appreciably, 
and  (2  >  there  would  be  a  displacement  of 
most  income  tax  deductions  now  claimed 
for  illnesses.  First  full-year  cost  esti- 
mates under  King-Anderson  are  $2.3  bil- 
lion. Under  the  Harvey  bill,  first  full- 
year  cost  estimates  predict  $11/4  billion. 
This  amount,  however,  would  not  appear 
as  an  additional  appropriation  but  rather 
as  a  reduction  in  the  general  revenue.  By 
comparison  of  the  two  programs  and  the 
effect  the  King-Anderson  bill  will  have 
on  the  economy  and  the  social  security 
programs.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  this  ill-conceived  legis- 
latiorK 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  H.R.  6675,  is 
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the  most  significant  legislation  to  im- 
prove  the  quality  of  living  for  retired 
Americans  since  the  enactment  of  the 
social  security  law. 

I  have  supported  the  principle  of  pro. 
viding  hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly 
under  social  security  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress.  In  both  of  my  eiec- 
tion  campaigns  I  stressed  the  importance 
of  enacting  the  King-Anderson  medicare 
bill.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  my 
district  strongly  support  medicare. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  proposals 
on  health  care  for  the  aged,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  wisely  rejected 
proposals  which  would  have  us  rely 
solely  on  welfare  programs.  Welfare 
programs  are  very  necessary,  but  they 
should  be  for  those  who  have  come  to 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  laader.  The 
Kerr-Mills  program  in  my  own  State 
requires  an  applicant  to  pass  a  rather 
rigid  means  test,  even  though  this  test 
is  more  liberal  than  under  our  old-age 
assistance  program.  Thus,  in  the  words 
of  our  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  "even 
Kerr-Mills  is  still  a  program  only  for  the 
very  poor." 

In  the  United  States  we  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  only  welfare  programs. 
Early  in  this  century  we  established 
workmen's  compensation — our  first  ven. 
ture  into  social  insurance.  Then  came 
unemployment  insurance,  followed  by  so- 
cial security.  This  is  the  American  way. 
We  ask  Government  to  provide  social  in- 
surance where  such  insurance  will  do  the 
job  better  than  by  leaving  each  indi- 
vidual to  his  own  resources.  We  do  not 
tell  the  injured  workman,  or  the  man 
without  a  job.  or  the  retired  worker,  to 
first  exhaust  his  assets  and  then  go  down 
to  the  welfare  ofiBce.  We  have  provided 
social  insurance  benefits  as  the  second 
line  of  defense,  so  that  a  person  need 
not  exhaust — or  nearly  exhaust— his 
personal  assets. 

This  is  why  I  favor  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  It  provides  a  second  line  of  defense 
against  the  catastrophic  effects  of  medi- 
cal expenses.  It  is  earned  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  can  be  taken  into  account 
by  people  as  they  plan  for  their  retired 
years,  just  as  people  now  plan  their  re- 
tirement around  social  security. 

H.R.  6675  is  an  even  better  bill  than 
the  original  King-Anderson  proposal. 
Besides  the  basic  hospital  and  related 
care  for  the  elderly,  it  provides  for  a 
voluntary  supplementary  plan  covering 
physicians'  and  surgical  fees  and  related 
services.  In  addition,  it  makes  a  number 
of  liberalizing  changes  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
law,  thus  improving  our  basic  welfare 
program. 

This  bill  is  a  sensible  approach  to  a 
very  serious  problem.  It  meets  the  needs 
of  all  Americans  in  the  ways  best  suited 
to  the  individual.  It  is  also  a  fiscally 
sound  bill  and  will  help  immeasurably 
the  financial  situation  of  the  elderly. 
For  this  reason  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6675.  In  my  initial 
campaign  for  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1960,  I  pledged  my 
support  of  legislation  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  the  aged  plus 
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needed  liberalizations  in  the  regular 
«,cial  security  program.  I  believe  that  I 
have  lived  up  to  that  pledge.  I  have  been 
acosponsor  of  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
and  I  have  sponsored  many  other  bills  to 
bring  needed  benefits  to  the  people. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  dedicated  work 
this  Congress  to  get  this  measure  before 
the  House.  In  my  opinion  they  have 
given  us  an  excellent  and  comprehensive 
bill  and  one  that  will  really  meet  many  of 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  Through 
answers  to  my  questionnaires  and 
through  direct  mail  to  me,  I  know  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  my  con- 
gressional district  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  progam. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  monthly 
benefits,  optional  benefits  to  widows  at 
a<re  60,  liberalized  eligibility  require- 
m^ents  for  disability  and  for  persons  72 
years  of  age  or  older,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  benefits  for  children  will  be 
continued  to  age  22  so  long  as  the  child 
is  attending  an  accredited  school  or  col- 
lege as  a  full-time  student,  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  in  every  Con- 
gress I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  speak  at  length 
on  the  merits  of  this  bill,  the  peace  of 
mind  it  will  bring  to  our  senior  citizens, 
but  it  has  all  been  said  so  well  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  I  will  only 
say  that  I  support  H.R.  6675  wholeheart- 
edly and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
s&nic 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  the  medical  care  insurance 
bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day represents  a  historic  pledge  by  a 
nation  to  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  its  elderly  citizens.  This  is  particu- 
larly significant  in  Iowa  where  our  343,- 
000  persons  of  retirement  age  represent 
the  largest  percentage  of  elderly  found 
in  any  State. 

The  bill  provides  a  wide  range  of  in- 
surance programs  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  medical  and  hospitalization  require- 
ments of  our  older  citizens.  In  this  re- 
spect it  combines  many  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  medicare,  eldercare,  and 
Byrnes  proposals  and  represents  a  rea- 
sonable legislative  compromise  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, it  is  financed  in  a  manner 
which  will  enable  an  individual  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  cost  of  his 
ov/n  protection;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
the  bill  maintains  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
our  social  security  program. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  successfully  com- 
bines the  abilities  and  resources  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  the 
medical  profession,  and  private  insur- 
ance organizations  in  a  most  desirable 
manner,  to  insure  the  independence  of 
our  medical  profession  and  the  personal 
dignity  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  repeatedly  voiced  my  support  of 
the  social  security  system,  and  during 
the  88th  Congress,  supported  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1964  which 
regrettably  never  became  law.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chaii-man  of  the  House  Ways 


and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!,  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  are  now  encompassed 
by  the  bill  we  consider  today,  H.R.  6675, 
with  but  one  minor  exception. 

Further,  I  have  repeatedly  voiced  my 
deep  desire  to  see  that  individuals  in 
need  of  health  care  assistance  receive 
that  aid.  Certainly,  at  this  point  in  time, 
few  in  our  country  would  suggest  that 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  need  of 
medical  attention  should  be  denied  that 
aid  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  real  issue  before  the  House  today 
is  not  whether  or  not  we  should  pass 
the  social  security  benefit  increases  and 
amendments.  Certainly,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Members  agree  on  these.  The 
"issue  is  not  whether  or  not  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  should  be  strengthened  and 
improved  as  proposed  by  the  eldercare 
bill  proposals.  Most  Members  are  in 
agreement  on  this.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  the  Byrnes  proposal  as  adopted 
by  the  committee  should  pass  and  there- 
by provide  a  voluntary  insurance  pro- 
gram covering  doctors'  bills  and  related 
charges  for  all  citizens  over  65  years  of 
age.  Most  Members  are  in  agreement 
on  this.  Finally,  the  issue  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  should  pass  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide some  assistance  to  help  defray  ever- 
mounting  hospital  expenses  for  the 
elderly.  Most  Members  have  demon- 
strated agreement  on  this.  So,  there  is 
no  real  debate  on  roughly  three-quarters 
of  this  bill. 

The  only  real  issue  before  the  House 
today  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Members,  and  certainly  in  my 
mind,  is  which  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem of  hospitalization  costs  for  elder 
citizens  is  better— that  which  is  con- 
tained in  title  I  of  the  committee  bill, 
commonly  called  "medicare,"  or  that 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  Byrnes 
bill  and  which  will  be  offered  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions. 

This  bill  is  being  considered  under  a 
closed  rule,  with  no  opportunity  for 
amendment.  Tlie  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  is  the  minority  party's 
only  opportunity  to  gain  a  record  vote 
on  any  alternative  proposal  other  than 
the  whole  omnibus  bill  which  is  voted  on 
at  final  passage. 

In  brief,  the  Byrnes'  motion  to  re- 
commit encompasses  the  following  pro- 
visions which  are  also  in  the  commit- 
tee bill : 

First.  Tlie  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments and  benefit  increases  as  provided 
by  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  and  which  I  sup- 
ported, to  strengthen,  improve,  and  ex- 
pand this  program; 

Second.  Certain  Curtis-Herlong  "el- 
dercare" proposals  to  amend,  expand, 
and  strengthen  the  existing  Kerr-Mills 
program  which  I  support; 

Third.  Some  concepts  of  the  Bow  bill 
providing  tax  deductions  for  the  cost  of 
certain  health  care  insurance,  which  I 
support;  and 

Fourth.  The  Byrnes  proposal  for  a 
voluntary  enrollment  program  covering 
supplemental  medical  services— doctors' 
and  related  charges— financed  partly  by 


a  monthly  premium  and  partly  by  gen- 
eral revenues  which  I  also  support. 

Thus,  each  of  these  sections  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  I  support  and 
which,  I  believe,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  support,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Byrnes  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions. 

The  only  major  difference  in  the 
Byrnes  bill  versus  the  committee  bill  is 
title  I,  relating  to  the  method  of  financ- 
ing hospital  care  for  the  aged. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
pulsory program  of  hospital  and  related 
benefits,  financed  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  the  regressive  payroll 
tax. 

The  Byrnes  proposal,  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  John  Byrnes,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  for  a  voluntary 
comprehensive  program  of  medical  in- 
surance financed  partly  by  premium 
contributions  and  partly  by  general  rev- 
enues and  which  would  in  fact  provide 
broader  benefits  than  the  related  section 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Following  is  a  summary  description  of 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  Byrnes 
proposal  for  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  prepared  by  the  minority  staff  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

1.  Voluntary:  The  basic  hospitalization 
program  in  the  committee  bill  is  extended 
automatically  and  compulsorily  to  all  eligi- 
ble persons  over  age  65.  The  Byrnes  pro- 
gram would  be  wholly  voluntary.  When 
coupled  with  the  payment  of  a  premium 
contribution,  this  reduces  the  duplication 
of  coverage  for  those  already  covered  under 
private  programs.  It  preserves  the  insurance 
concept. 

2.  Contributory:  In  the  committee  bill, 
the  hospital  program  is  extended  to  all  per- 
sons presently  over  age  65  (except  certain 
Federal  employees)  at  no  cost.  The  Byrnes 
program  requires  the  participants,  includ- 
ing those  presently  over  age  65,  to  make  a 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  their  in- 
sxirance.  This  reduces  the  cost  which  under 
the  committee  bill  must  be  borne  by  tax- 
payers under  age  65.  It  also  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent to  excessive  utilization  of  benefits  on  the 
part  of  those  enrolled. 

3.  Not  payroll  financed:  The  hospitaliza- 
tion program  in  the  committee  bill  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  social  security  tax  system. 
An  additional  liability  of  upwards  of  $100 
billion  is  imposed  on  the  social  security  tax 
structure  by  the  adoption  of  that  program. 
The  Byrnes  program  is  financed  out  of  the 
general  revenues,  wholly  apart  from  the 
social  security  system.  This  reliance  on 
general  revenues  utilizes  the  general  tax 
system,  based  on  ability  to  pay.  It  avoids 
the  regressive  payroll  tax  and  does  not  jeop- 
ardize future  Increases  In  cash  benefits. 

4.  Flexibility:  In  financing  the  hospitaliza- 
tion program  through  the  payroll  tax.  as  a 
part  of  the  social  security  system,  the  com- 
mittee bill  gives  rise  to  the  concept  of  "en- 
titlement." It  creates  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  wage  earner  is  "prepaying"  for 
a  specific  hospital  benefit.  This  precludes 
revision  of  benefits  in  the  future,  except  to 
increase  the  scope  of  the  program.  The 
Byrnes  program  preserves  the  ability  to  re- 
vise the  programs  as  conditions  dictate. 
When  the  Insured  Is  required  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  the  benefits,  both  premiums  and 
benefits  can  be  modified  as  the  need  arises. 

5.  More  comprehensive:  Benefits  of  the 
combined  hospitalization  program  and  medi- 
cal services  program  In  the  committee  bill 
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fall  short  of  the  beneflts  provided  for  In  the 
Byrnes  program.  The  committee  bill  does 
not  meet  the  problem  of  the  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness. The  Byrnes  program  covers  the  cata- 
strophic Illness  up  to  a  lifetime  maxlmxma  of 
$40,000  In  beneflts.  The  Byrnes  bill  also 
covers  prescribed  drugs  while  the  commit- 
tee bin  excludes  this  item. 

6.  Lower  cost:  The  Byrnes  program  pro- 
vides these  more  extensive  benefits  at  a 
lesser  cost.  By  eliminating  duplication  of 
coverage  and  combining  all  medical  beneflts 
In  a  single  comprehensive  insurance  pro- 
gram, it  will  provide  more  protection  for 
less  dollars. 

7.  Needs  test  recognized:  The  committee 
bill  offers  hospital  and  medical  service  bene- 
flts to  the  aged  without  regard  to  need.  The 
Byrnes  proposal  provides  for  premium  con- 
tributions related  to  cash  benefits  under  so- 
cial secixrity,  coupled  with  a  tax  recoupment 
of  the  subsidy  attributable  to  Individuals 
with  incomes  over  $5,000.  This  eliminates 
"need"  as  a  basis  for  qualification  without 
extending  benefits  to  those  who  are,  in  fact, 
able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  insurance. 

8.  Recognition  of  eldercare:  The  Byrnes 
proposal  also  incorporates  the  underlying 
principles  proposed  in  the  eldercare  bills.  It 
makes  specific  the  right  of  the  States  to  enter 
Into  private  contracts  of  health  insurance 
for  those  eligible  under  the  State-admin- 
istered old-age  assistance  and  medical  as- 
sistance for  tlae  aged  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention  to 
support  the  Byrnes  alternative  proposal 
as  encompassed  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions.  In  addition  to 
the  above  comments,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that — 

First.  The  alternative  proposal  oflfers 
broader  benefits  for  those  in  need.  For 
example,  the  committee  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  one  of  the  worst  disasters  that 
can  strike  a  family  today,  namely,  catas- 
trophic illness,  whereas  the  alternative 
proposal  does. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  citizen  requires  that  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  should  pay  for 
these  expenses.  However,  under  this 
compulsory  system,  there  is  no  choice. 
Even  those  fortunate  citizens  now  ade- 
quately covered  by  personal  wealth  or 
business,  union,  or  private  health  pro- 
grams will  be  covered. 

Third.  The  committee  bill's  regressive 
payroll  tax  will  hit  hardest  at  those  least 
able  to  pay  whereas  the  general  fund 
financing  of  the  alternative  proposal 
would  not. 

Further,  if  the  motion  to  recommit 
fails,  it  is  my  intention  to  oppose  the 
bill  on  final  passage.  Admittedly,  the 
committee  bill  is  neither  all  bad  nor  all 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  considerably  better 
now  than  when  the  administration  in- 
troduced it,  in  that,  as  mentioned  above, 
a  variety  of  improvements  have  been 
added  to  it  in  committee  such  as  those 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Herlong,  and  Mr.  Bow. 

I  would  suspect  that,  because  of  the 
many  fine,  necessary  provisions  in  this 
bill,  many  Members  after  supporting  the 
alternative  proposal,  and  if  it  is  defeated, 
will  vote  for  the  bill.  Just  as  the  now 
popular  song  from  "Mary  Poppins"  says, 
"a  spoonful  of  sugar  helps  the  medicine 
go  down."  Indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  "sugar"  in  the  bill. 

The  problem  in  this  age  is  one  of  com- 
munications.   To  support  the  alternative 


and  then  vote  yes  could  be  interpreted  as 
being  for  the  undesirable  aspects  of  the 
bill  even  though  the  real  intent  was 
simply  that  the  individual  was  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  bill  and  against  one- 
fourth. 

Conversely,  to  support  the  alternative 
and  then  oppose  the  committee  bill  on 
final  passage  could  be  interpreted  as 
being  against  all  aspects  of  the  bill.  To 
avoid  any  such  misinterpretation,  I  am 
stating  categorically  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  most  of  this  bill.  I  am  equally 
strongly  opposed  to  the  parts  of  title  I 
which  provide  for  a  compulsory  pi'ogram 
of  hospitalization  benefits  under  the  re- 
gressive payroll  tax  of  the  social  security 
system.  This  method  of  financing  will 
prove,  I  believe,  to  be  a  bad  mistake  for 
the  following  reasons,  as  has  been  stated 
m  the  minority  views  and  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin: 

1.  This  approach  threatens  social  security. 
For  the  first  time,  a  service  benefit  rather 
than  a  cash  benefit  would  be  tied  to  payroll 
tax  under  social  security.  The  future  costs 
of  service  benefits  are  impossible  to  estimate; 
we  do  know  they  are  constantly  rising  in  the 
medical  field.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  money 
which  can  be  extracted  from  workers  through 
a  payroll  tax.  If  mounting  hospital  costs 
raise  "the  tax  to  that  limit,  adequate  cash 
benefits  under  social  security  could  well  be 
jeopardized  in  the  future. 

2.  This  approach  is  unfair  to  workers. 
The  cost  of  the  hospitalization  program  will 
be  paid  for  by  those  now  working.  Benefits 
for  those  now  over  65,  who  will  not  pay  for 
any  of  the  cost,  will  eventually  total  $35 
billion.  A  worker  earning  $3,600  annually, 
with  a  wife  and  children  to  support,  will  pay 
$250  in  income  and  social  security  taxes  in 
1966.  including  $18  hospitalization  tax.  A 
retired  couple  with  $3,600  income  will  receive 
the  protection  paid  for  by  the  young  worker, 
yet,  with  lower  living  costs,  will  pay  no  in- 
come tax,  no  social  security  tax,  no  hospitali- 
zation tax. 

3.  A  regressive  tax  hits  those  least  able  to 
p.iy  the  hardest  and  the  payroll  tax  is  one 
of  the  most  regressive  taxes  known.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  first  dollar  of  earnings.  There 
are  no  exemptions  for  dependents,  no  deduc- 
tions for  unusual  expenses,  no  exclusions 
and  no  tax  credits.  There  is  no  considera- 
tion of  ability  to  pay.  The  president  of  a 
corporation  pays  the  same  amount  as  his 
worker.  A  man  with  good  health  and  no 
family  pays  the  same  as  a  man  with  a  large 
family  and  heavy  doctor  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  elder  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  need  assistance  with 
the  costs  of  health  care.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Byrnes  proposal  will  pass, 
thereby  providing  those  individuals  a 
more  comprehensive  series  of  benefits, 
on  a  voluntary  rather  than  compulsory 
ba.sis,  at  less  total  taxpayer  cost,  and 
financed  not  by  the  regressive  payroll 
tax  but  by  general  revenues. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
technique  which  the  majority  intends 
to  follow  in  promoting  its  Great  Society 
program  is  now  apparent.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  henceforth,  the  majority  will 
draft  legislation,  and  when  the  wheels 
have  been  properly  greased,  measures 
will  be  presented  to  us  on  a  "take  it  or 
leave  it"  basis. 

On  three  different  occasions,  I  have 
heard  President  Johnson,  in  addressing 


this  body,  quote  from  verse  18  of  chap, 
ter  I  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  "Come  now 
and  let  us  reason  together."  I  presume 
that  I  have  been  somewhat  naive  in  as- 
suming  that  what  the  President  intended 
was  that  this  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  earth  would,  after  free  and  frank 
discussion,  attempt  to  resolve  its  differ- 
ences. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  This  bill  has 
come  before  us  under  a  closed  rule,  it 
permits  10  hours  of  discussion  but  de- 
mes  to  any  Member  the  right  to  amend- 
ment.  I  ask,  what  good  can  come  from 
10  hours  of  discussion  if  the  right  to  re- 
move objectional  provisions,  clarify  am- 
biguities, or  add  amendments  which  the 
majority  feel  might  improve  the  bill,  is 
denied? 

Yesterday,  while  chatting  with  one  ol 
my  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  suggested  that  perhaps  we  should 
all  heed  President  Johnson's  favorite 
Biblical  quotation,  "Come  now  and  let  us 
reason  together."  He  laughed  and  re- 
plied, "You're  right,  we  should  reason  to- 
gether  on  our  terms ."  He  suggested  that 
I  read  verse  18  which  I  did.  Now  I  un- 
derstand the  majority  position  thor- 
oughly, for  I  found  these  words: 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 
the  good  of  the  land.  But  if  ye  refuse  and 
rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  contains  296 
pages  and  the  repoi-t  that  accompanies 
it  has  264  pages.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  bills  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  this  body  since  I  came  to 
Congress.  Yet  open  hearings  were  not 
held  upon  it.  Interested  parties  were 
not  privileged  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  express  their  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with 
open  hearings  on  a  measure  of  this  na- 
ture which  affects  the  lives  of  every  per- 
son— ^young  or  old?  What  is  wrong  with 
letting  the  people  know  the  ramifications 
of  this  bill  so  that  they  may  notify  their 
representatives  of  their  views?  Why 
the  big  rush?  Congress  is  not  adjourn- 
ing. The  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
do  not  become  effective  until  July  1966 
and  we  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  cost  over  $6  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  the  mental 
anguish  that  our  aged  endure  when  they 
find  themselves  living  on  a  fixed  income 
while  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  go 
up  and  up.  I  know  of  the  fear  that  tor- 
tures their  minds  when  illness  strikes 
and  they  wonder  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  meet  their  medical  bills  and  still 
be  able  to  survive  without  asking  for  re- 
lief or  becoming  a  drudge  upon  their 
children.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
recognized  the  problem  facing  our  aged 
people  with  respect  to  proper  medical 
care.  The  real  issue  before  us,  therefore, 
is,  how  do  we  take  care  of  those  over  65? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  financing? 
How  do  we  protect  ourselves  from  going 
down  the  road  toward  socialized  medi- 
cine? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  stated, 
this  bill  can  be  broken  down  into  four 
parts.  First,  the  part  dealing  with 
medical  care  for  our  aged;  second,  pro- 
grams for  child  health,  crippled  chil- 
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dren  and  the  mentally  retarded;  third. 
imDrovement  and  revisions  in  benefit 
Coverage  for  the  aged;  fourth,  expenses 
nf  the  public  assistance  programs. 

Last  year  this  body  passed  a  bill  which 
included  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
hill  mth  the  exception  of  medical  care 
or  the  aged.  H.R.  11865  provided  for 
on  increase  in  social  security  payments; 
Ltinuing  benefits  for  children  up  to 
22  years  of  age;  liberalized  benefits  for 
widows  at  age  60  and  assistance  to  those 
over  72  years  of  age  not  previously 
covered.  I  supported  this  bill.  It 
would  have  been  law  now  if  the  Senate 
had  not  attached  its  version  of  a  medi- 
care bill  to  it. 

The  bill  before  us  and  the  alternative 
nroposal  by  Mr.  Byrnes  are  quite  similar 
In  every  respect.    The  major  differences 
in  the  two  proposals  are  their  treatment 
of  hospital  care  and  medical  services. 
The  administration   proposals   provide 
for  60  days  hospitalization  and  20  days 
extended  care  in  an  approved  facility 
during  any  one  "spell  of  sickness."    The 
overall  maximum  can  be  extended  to 
100  days  if  fewer  days  are  spent  in  the 
hospital.    Following  each  "spell  of  sick- 
ness" there  must  be  a  60 -day  lapse  before 
one  again  becomes  eligible  for  hospitali- 
zation.  The  administration  bill  pi*ovides 
that  the  costs  shall  be  borne  by  a  pay- 
roll tax.    Eligibility  begins  at  age  65  but 
the  tax  becomes  applicable  to  those  who 
pay  social  security.    The  second  part  of 
the  administration  medical  package  pro- 
vides for  physicians'  care  and  additional 
home  health  visits. 

The    alternative    proposal,     by    Mr. 
Byrnes,  is  by  far  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  that  proposed  by  the 
administration.     The  benefits  are  pat- 
terned after  the  high-option  plan  which 
we  have  provided  for  ourselves  and  all 
Federal  employees.    It  provides  for  long, 
catastrophic  illnesses.    Not  so  with  the 
administration  bill.    And  how  is  it  fi- 
nanced?   In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  volun- 
tary plan.    Those  who  care  to  receive  it 
make  the  decision  at  age  65.    There  is  no 
means  test.    Those  who  want  it  pay  an 
average  of  $6.50  per  month  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  out   of  the   general  fund. 
Thus,  the  social  security  fund  is  not  en- 
dangered. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  called 
to  our  attention  that  last  year  when  the 
committee  discussed  the  7-percent  in- 
crease, for  social  security,  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  the  administra- 
tion advised  that  it  had  to  be  held  to  a  5- 
percent  increase  so  that  medicare  could 
be  added  to  social  security.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  as  living  costs  go  up  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  increase  cash  bene- 
fits under  social  security.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  Mr.  Byrnes  that  if  we  tie 
medicare  to  social  security  then  we  will 
not  have  sufficient  funds  with  which  to 
make  increases  in  cash  benefits. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  administra- 
tion has  encompassed  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11865  which  we  passed  last  year  into 
H.R.  6675  and  thus  place  many  of  us  in  a 
position  where  we  must,  in  good  con- 
science, vote  against  the  bill  unless,  of 
course,  the  Byrnes  alternative  is  adopted. 


For  many  of  us  feel  that  social  seciirity 
must  be  maintained  on  a  sound  basis  at 
any  cost;  that  medical  care  must  not  be 
socialized;  that  our  young  people  be- 
tween the  age  of  21  and  65  are  also  en- 
titled to  some  considerations. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  by  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  one  might  conclude 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  op- 
posed to  medical  care  for  the  aged.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  tried  to  imply  that  we  Republicans 
have  been  opposed  to  social  security  since 
its  inception,  and  particularly  opposed 
to  any  innovations. 

I  am  one  of  many  who  resent  these 
charges — and  the  implication  that  we,  as 
a  party,  are  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of 
medical  care  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  played  a  positive  and,  m 
fact,  a  leading  role  in  the  improvement 
and  the  expansion  of  the  whole  social 
security  system.    It  was  a  Republican 
Congress   and   a   Republican  President 
who  are  to  be  credited  with  the  incor- 
poration of  disability  benefits  into  the 
social  security  system.    And  may  I  also 
point  out  that  the  agency  which  now  ad- 
ministers this  program  and  the  other 
programs  of  a  social  nature  that  are  so 
necessary  in  this  industrial  society  m 
which  we  live,  namely  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  the 
product  of  a  Congress  and  an  executive 
branch  in  which  the  Republican  Party 
was  in  the  position  of  leadership.    And 
certainly,  many  Republicans  m  promi- 
nent places  such  as  the  Congress,  the 
Cabinet,  industry,  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures   have    consistently    sponsored    a 
sound  and  reasonable  expansion  of  social 
security.    They  have  been  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition  that  the  system 
be  expanded  to  take  care  of  the  unpre- 
dictable and  extraordinarily  costly  ex- 
penses of  medical   care  that  threaten 
those  who  are  retired  under  the  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  individuals  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  historically 
opposed  development  of  this  social  se- 
curitv  svstem— and  that  they  have  had 
the  right  and  the  responsibility  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
But  certainly  the  public  recognizes  that 
both  parties  have,  on  balance,  shared 
this  concern  and  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program.  . 

In  recent  years,  while  medical  science 
has  helped  add  considerably  to  our  life- 
span, the  costs  of  hospital  care  have  in- 
creased from  $4  a  day  to.  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  $40  a  day.  And  sociolo- 
gists, both  within  and  without  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  been  seeking  some  way  to 
help  shoulder  this  prospective  burden  of 
hospital  expenses— a  burden  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  during  the  work- 
ing vears  of  those  who  should  now  be 
able^o  enjoy  in  retirement  the  fruits 
of  their  Ifibors. 

More  than  3  years  ago,  in  a  newsletter 
to  my  constituents,  I  discussed  this  en- 
tire question.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  record,  I  would  like  to  include  in  my 


remarks  excerpts  from  that  newsletter  of 
March  1962, 1  said: 

My  studied  conviction  [is]  that  social  se- 
curity is  the  logical  vehicle  to  finance  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly. 

Both  poUtical  parties  are  agreed  that  a 
substantial  number  of  those  over  65  have 
inadequate  income,  insurance,  or  savings 
to  pay  for  the  extensive  hospitalization 
or  nursing  home  care  which  old  age 
often  requires.  Recognizing  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  this  need.  Congress 
acted  mider  the  general  "welfare"  clause 
of  the  Constitution  in  1960.  Under  Kerr- 
Mills,  Federal  funds  were  provided  to 
match  State  and  local  contributions  for 
paying  the  medical  bills  of  those  aged 
persons  who  cannot  afford  the  care  they 

need.  , 

This  approach  has  serious  weaknesses. 
Social  security  financing,  however, 
makes  it  possible  to  save  during  work- 
ing years  for  the  expense  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  during  retirement 
years  It  enables  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  borne  by  those  who  will  re- 
ceive the  benefits.  It  is  a  "user's  tax. 
It  does  not  affect  the  relationship  of  doc- 
tor and  patient,  nor  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  doctor  biUs,  so  it  avoids  the 
dangers  of  socialized  medicine— most 
importantly,  it  would  preserve  individual 
responsibility  and  personal  dignity,  be- 
cause recipients  would  have  made  con- 
tributions to  their  own  future. 

I  went  on  to  say,  in  conclusion,  in 
this  newsletter  that : 

The  issue  then  is  a  very  simple  one;  what 
is  the  proper  way  to  provide  for  che  payment 
of  our  hospital  bills  when  we  are  no  longer 
working  and  earning  a  salary? 

In  the  years  that  have  intervened  since 
I  first  became  involved  in  this  subject,  I 
have  publicly  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment the  insurance  industry  and  the 
medical  profession  should  get  together 
and  come  up  with  an  adequate  proposal. 
They  have  failed  to  do  so. 

In  my  most  recent  newsletter  I  had 
this  to  say  about  medical  care  for  the 

aged: 

The  administration  wants  a  medicare  pro- 
gram and,  controUing  Congress  as  it  does 
by  a  2-to-l  majority,  it  will  have  "s  way  It 
seems  settled  now  that  financing  will  be  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  with  contributions 
coming  from  both  the  employer  and  em- 

^  It'^qulte  possible  the  final  plan  wiU  not 
be  as  elaborate  as  the  administration  pro- 
posal— and  wiU  provide  only  for  hospital 
care.  This  protection  will  be  paid  for  during 
the  employee's  working  years. 

To  supplement  this  basic  program,  if  the 
plan  is  enacted  as  I  have  projected,  the 
individual  could  buy  (hopefully  for  a  very 
modest  premium)  coverage  from  an  Jnsur- 
ance  company  or  through  Blue  Shield. 
(Such  coverage  would  pay  doctors'  and  sur- 
geons-  fees,  as  well  as  extra  hospital  ex- 
penses.)  Those  unable  to  pay  these  pre- 
miums,  or  unable  to  pay  medical  costs  out  ol 
pocket,  could  still  obtain  help  from  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  under  ctxrrently 
existing  State-Federal  programs. 

But  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
did  not  stay  with  the  original  and  basic 
proposal.  Largely  under  the  stimulus  of 
Uie  American  Medical  Association  they 
added  two  layers  of  frosting  to  a  cake 
that  was.  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to  do 
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the  job  in  the  first  instance.  And,  in 
so  doing,  they  have  made  the  plan  much 
more  extensive  than  is  necessary. 

My  objections  to  the  committee's  bill 
concern  the  second  and  third  layers  of 
the  medical  care  "cake."  Like  the  Byrnes 
plan,  they  involve  a  very  significant  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  social  in- 
surance. This  optional  plan  should  be 
opposed  because  the  Government  is,  in 
effect,  subsidizing  the  insurance  industry. 
This  could  lead  to  Government  intrusion 
on  a  large  scale — ending  possibly  in  a 
Federal  insurance  plan  whereby  a  person 
could  choose  to  buy  insurance  from  either 
the  Government  or  a  private  company. 
This  has  happened  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  addition,  this  portion  of  the  bill 
presents  the  possible  threat  of  eventual 
socialization  of  the  medical  profession — 
although  this  program  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  AMA 
under  their  eldercare  bill. 

In  my  view,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  had  we  adopted  the  original  medi- 
care proposal  and  built  on  that  with  pri- 
vate insurance  plans. 

However,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  basic  proposal  of  the  original  bill — 
that  hospital  costs  be  financed  through 
the  social  security  system — is  still  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  legislation  being  debated. 
It  gives  the  American  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  finance  hospital  care  for  the 
aged  in  accordance  with  sound  fiscal 
principles.  On  balance,  therefore,  tak- 
ing the  bad  with  the  good.  I  shall  support 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  pro- 
posal. 

I  must  say,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
review  this  legislation  and  the  debate 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  House. 
With  the  more  open  rules  of  that  body, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  bill  will  be  perfected 
that  will  solve  the  basic  problem  of 
providing  for  the  hospital  costs  of  our 
aged  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  this 
legislation  should  assure  that  necessary 
supplemental  protection  be  achieved  in  a 
way  that  will  allow  more  flexibility  and 
freedom  of  choice  than  that  contained 
in  the  proposal  which  will  be  passed  by 
the  House  today. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
sincere  enthusiasm  that  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  most  progressive  piece  of  legis- 
lation, which  goes  far  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

For  many  years  now,  the  country  has 
debated  its  national  responsibility  for 
providing  our  senior  citizens  that  kind 
of  hospital  care  which  is  both  dignified 
and  adequate.  At  first,  its  opponents 
challenged  the  need ;  later  they  admitted 
the  need  but  argued  that  a  means  test 
was  necessary  and,  further,  that  the 
program  should  be  voluntary. 

We  have  tried  to  solve  this  serious 
problem  by  permitting  the  means  test 
to  be  set  by  the  States,  but  this  provided 
help  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
elderly.  As  this  crisis  worsened,  private 
voluntary  plans  groped  and  yet  failed 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  on  a  realistic 
basis. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  confident  will  be- 
come law,  meets  this  challenge  of  pro- 


viding the  elderly  adequate  medical  care 
in  sound  and  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

First,  virtually  all  of  the  19  million 
persons  now  over  age  65  can  be  assured 
of  reasonable  hospital  care  under  this 
basic  plan  of  protection.  It  provides 
benefits  including  60  days  of  hospital 
inpatient  services  for  each  spell  of  ill- 
ness, of  which  $40  is  payable  by  the  bene- 
ficiary; from  20  to  100  days  of  posthos- 
pital  extended  care  in  a  facility  having 
an  agreement  with  a  hospital  to  provide 
such  services;  outpatient  diagnostic 
services  as  required,  with  a  $20  deduct- 
ible provision  which  is  credited  against 
the  hospitalization  deduction  if  the  pa- 
tient is  hospitalized  within  20  days  after 
undergoing  a  diagnostic  study;  and  up  to 
100  posthospital  home  health  sei-vice  vis- 
its after  discharge  from  a  hospital  or 
extended-care  facility. 

This  program  would  be  financed  the 
first  year  by  a  separate  insurance  pay- 
roll tax  of  0.35  percent,  with  the  maxi- 
mum earnings  base  set  at  $5,600  through 
1970.  The  same  rate  would  be  paid  by 
employers,  employees,  and  the  self- 
employed. 

Two  million  persons  not  covered  now 
by  the  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment systems  will  be  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  program  matures,  virtually  100 
percent  of  the  elderly  will  come  under 
its  provisions,  and  the  trust  fund  will  be 
self-supporting. 

Second,  a  voluntary  supplementary 
health  insurance  plan  will  enable  the 
aged  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  their 
doctors'  and  other  medical  and  health 
bills  by  payment  of  a  small  monthly 
premium  of  $3.  It  is  estimated  that  80  to 
95  percent  of  those  eligible,  or  15.2  to  18 
million  individuals,  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  provision. 

Benefits,  after  a  $50  annual  deduct- 
ible provision,  will  include  80  percent  of 
a  patient's  bill  for  the  following  serv- 
ices: Physicians'  and  surgeons'  fees  in 
hospital,  home,  or  ofiQce;  up  to  60  days' 
mental  hospital  care  per  mental  illness, 
up  to  a  lifetime  maximum  of  180  days; 
up  to  100  days  of  home  health  services, 
whether  or  not  the  patient  is  hospital- 
ized; such  medical  services  as  X-rays  and 
lab  tests,  dressings,  splints,  and  certain 
ambulance  and  medical  equipment  costs, 
and  up  to  $250  worth  of  mental,  psycho- 
neurotic, and  personality  disorder  treat- 
ment outside  hospitals. 

To  finance  this  plan,  initial  enroUees 
would  pay  a  premium  of  $3  a  month,  to 
be  matched  by  Government  contribu- 
tions. Premium  costs  would  be  fully  met 
by  an  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

To  encourage  the  purchase  of  hospital 
insurance  by  all  taxpayers,  a  new  tax 
deduction  will  be  permitted  of  half  the 
cost  of  hospital  insurance  premiums, 
whether  or  not  these  are  in  excess  of  the 
3  percent  floor  on  medical  expenses,  if 
the  taxpayer  itemizes  deductions. 

Additionally  the  bill  provides  that  the 
States  will  receive  additional  Federal 
aid,  not  only  for  the  aged  but  for  the 
blind,  the  disabled,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  program 
will  increase  the  Federal  Government's 


contributions  by  about  $200  million  over 
existing  programs  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation.  This  increase  could  rise  to 
an  estimated  $238  million  if  all  States 
take  full  advantage  of  the  program. 

The  bill  also  includes  several  exten- 
sions  and  improvements  of  basic  social 
security  provisions.  It  is  estimated  that 
20  million  persons  will  benefit  from  the  7- 
percent — $4  minimiom — increase  in  cash 
benefits.  The  maximum  payable  bene- 
fit for  a  family  would  rise  from  the  pres- 
ent $254  to  $286.80.  It  is  estimated  the 
7-percent  increase  will  result  in  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  additional  benefits  in  1965  and 
$1.4  bUUon  in  1966. 

Another  provision  increases  the  dura- 
tion of  dependent  children's  benefits  up 
to  22  years  of  age  if  they  are  enrolled 
in  full-time  educational  programs.  Cur- 
rently these  dependent  children's  bene- 
fits are  cut  off  at  age  18.  For  most  chil- 
dren, this  will  mean  the  continuation  of 
these  benefits  for  the  time  it  takes  to 
complete  a  4-year  college  course. 

Still  another  provision  of  the  bill  will 
allow  widows  to  qualify  for  benefits  at 
age  60.  At  present,  widows  are  eligible 
for  survivors'  benefits  at  age  62.  Under 
this  provision,  they  can  elect  to  take  re- 
duced benefits  at  age  60. 

The  bill  also  has  several  other  liber- 
alizing provisions,  among  them  one  al- 
lowing payment  of  a  wife's  or  widow's 
benefits  for  certain  divorced  women  who 
had  been  married  at  least  20  years  be- 
fore the  divorce. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  noteworthy 
child  health  program,  including  a  new 
provision  establishing  a  5-year  program 
of  comprehensive  health  care  for  chil- 
dren of  preschool  and  school  age,  with 
emphasis  on  those  from  low-income 
families. 

A  total  of  $185  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  this  new  and  forvvard  look- 
ing diagnosis  and  treatment  program. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would:  Boost  author- 
izations for  existing  maternal  and  child 
services  by  $5  million  in  each  of  the  next 
3  years  and  $10  million  annually  there- 
after; boost  authorizations  for  existing 
crippled  children's  services  by  the  same 
amounts;  authorize  appropriations  of 
$15  million  in  the  first  2  years  and  $17.5 
million  annually  thereafter  to  pay  for 
training  of  professional  persons  to  work 
with  crippled  children  including  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  authorize  payment 
for  hospital  expenses  of  beneficiaries 
under  the  maternal,  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs.  Also  au- 
thorized is  a  $5.5  million,  2-year  program 
of  mental  retardation  planning. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  greater  goal 
than  that  of  i.  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  point 
out  that  the  role  of  the  physician  as  our 
chief  and  guiding  light  is  recognized  and 
upheld  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Not 
only  is  the  Federal  Government  specifi- 
cally prohibited  from  exercising  control 
over  the  practice  of  medicine  and  opera- 
tion of  medical  facilities,  but  the  physi- 
cian is  acknowledged  as  the  determinant 
of  treatment  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  can  go  far  to 
supplement  the  efforts  already  started  to 
provide  all  of  our  Nation,  young  and  old 
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alike  with  the  fullest  measure  of  the 
benefits   of   the    advances    of    medical 

^mT  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  landmark 
of  eiilightened  legislation.  It  provides, 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  a  comprehen- 
sive and  farseeing  approach  to  solving 
one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  of  our 
society,  to  wit,  adequate  medical  care.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
I  am  giving  my  full  support  to  a  bill 
which  will  give  our  18  million  senior  citi- 
zens protection  against  the  high  costs 
of  medical  care. 

No  issue  facing  our  country  at  this 
time  shows  more  clearly  the  work  that 
must  be  done  before  we  can  truly  fulfill 
the  dream  of  a  great  society.  The  fact 
that  we  are  presently  voting  on  this  mat- 
ter shows  that  we  are  progressing  to- 
ward a  society  which  adequately  meets 
the  medical  needs  of  its  citizens. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  have  so  many  people  fought 
so  hard  and  displayed  such  great  sup- 
port for  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  At 
that  earlier  time  a  social  security  insur- 
ance program  was  enacted  to  enable  a 
person  dui-ing  his  productive  years  to 
set  aside  a  small  amount  of  his  wages 
so  that  he  would  have  a  guaranteed  in- 
come upon  disability  or  retirement.  The 
Social  Security  Act  is  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  American  history. 

Today  we  are  entering  the  second  stage 
in  this  long  fight  by  expanding  social 
security  to  insure  care  for  the  medical 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

How  can  we  stand  idly  by  while  seri- 
ous illness  wipes  out  retirement  savings 
of  many  of  the  aged. 

The  war  on  poverty  will  reach  a  new 
level  of  intensity  with  the  passage  of 
this  medical  care  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  want  a  society 
which  protects  its  citizens  against  pov- 
erty and  gives  them  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement. 

The  medical  care  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  will  be  amongst  this  genera- 
tion's greatest  contributions  to  the  well- 
being  of  Americans  and  I  am  proud  and 
humble  to  stand  beside  those  who  will 
cast  their  votes  in  its  favor. 

Mr^CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Republican  medical  care  proposal  to  be 
offered  as  the  Byrnes  amendment,  is  far 
superior  and  much  fairer  than  the  ad- 
ministration's medical  care  plan,  which 
is  included  as  part  of  H.R.  6675,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of  1965. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Republican  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  the  House  to  accept  it 
in  place  of  the  administration's  bill.  If 
the  Republican  amendment  is  not 
adopted  then  I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  6675 
but  with  some  reluctance. 

While  I  am  glad  that  Congress  is  about 
to  enact  an  improved  program  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  I  am  sorry  that  it 
has  chosen  what  I  consider  a  less  satis- 
factory plan  than  some  of  these  which 
have  been  proposed.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  issue  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  is  not  presented  to  the  House  as  a 
separate  bill  rather  than  as  part  of  a 
massive  program  of  social  security  re- 
forms which  includes  many  areas  not 


related  to  medical  care  problems.  This 
method  of  mixing  a  variety  of  major 
issues  in  one  bill  may  be  clever  politics 
but  it  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate.  It  is 
indeed  regrettable  that  a  bill  296  pages 
in  length  has  not  been  scrutinized  at 
public  hearings. 

MANY    IMPROVEMEINTS    IN    BILL 

The  bill  contains  many  improvements 
which  I  have  urged  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  in  accord  with  amendments 
in  the  bill  which  would  increase  benefits 
by  7  percent  across  the  board  with  a  $4 
minimum  increase  for  a  worker  although 
I  do  not  consider  these  increases  enough 
for  those  in  greatest  need.  I  am  also  in 
accord  with  amendments  to  continue 
benefits  to  age  22  for  certain  children 
while  they  are  in  school,  provide  tax- 
exemption  for  certain  religious  groups, 
such  as  the  Amish,  liberalize  and  clarify 
the  definition  for  disability  insurance 
benefits,  and  increase  the  amount  an  in- 
dividual is  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  full  deductions  from  benefits. 
I  voted  for  all  of  these  improvements 
that  were  offered  in  last  year's  bill,  and 
have  urged  adoption  of  the  others.  The 
monthly  increase  in  benefits  to  the  very 
needy,  however,  are  far  too  low  as  I  have 
indicated. 

The  minimum  benefit  that  a  person 
can  now  receive  under  social  security  is 
$40  a  month.  This  bill  would  raise  that 
to  the  "munificent"  sum  of  $44.  This 
does  not  begin  to  touch  the  amount 
needed  to  make  up  for  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  caused  by  the  lowered  buying 
power  of  the  dollar — in  other  words  in- 
flation. 

GOP  PLAN  BROADER  AND  SOUNDER 

If  the  Republican  medical  care  pro- 
gram were  adopted  instead  of  the  plan 
that  is  in  this  bill,  additional  funds 
would  be  available  to  bring  these 
monthly  benefits  to  a  realistic  level. 
That  is  because  the  RepubUcan  program 
would  cost  less  at  the  start  and  would  not 
become  the  great  burden  on  the  social 
security  system  which  the  administra- 
tion program  will  be. 

It  is  unsound  to  lock  the  medical  care 
program  into  the  social  security  program. 
This  means  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
payroll  tax  that  is  scheduled  to  be  in- 
creased over  the  years  and  which  may 
well  have  to  be  raised  far  beyond  present 
expectations. 

A  payroll  tax  is  the  harshest  kind  of 
tax.  It  is  paid  by  rich  and  poor  in  equal 
amounts.  It  falls  lightly  on  the  rich  but 
presses  heavily  upon  those  of  modest 
means,  and  is  bad  for  small  business. 
The  president  of  a  corporation  pays  the 
same  as  the  employee  and  both  will  usu- 
ally receive  the  same  benefits. 

ONLY  LIMITED  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 

There  is  only  so  much  money  avail- 
able for  medical  care.  Every  drain  on 
the  total  pool  for  unnecessary  purposes 
lowers  the  amoimt  available  for  vital 
purposes — that  is,  helping  those  that  are 
in  real  need.  Yet,  under  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  large  sums  will  be  allocated 
to  those  who  can  pay  their  own  bills. 
Other  basic  Federal  programs  recognize 
this  and  are  geared  to  place  their  bene- 
fits where  they  are  most  needed.   Federal 


housing,  veterans  pensions,  student 
loans,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  and  others  help  those  in 
need  but  cannot  be  used  to  enrich  those 
who  are  not. 

Furthermore,  the  new  schedule  of  pay- 
roll taxes  imposed  by  the  bill  threatens 
to  wipe  out  the  benefits  of  the  income 
tax  reductions  for  many. 

OTHER    GOOD    AMENDMENTS    IN    BILL 

There  are  other  amendments  in  this 
bill  which  I  have  supported  in  the  past; 
providing  for  medical  aid  to  dependent 
children,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled; 
services  for  maternal  and  child  health, 
crippled  children,  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded; and  a  5 -year  program  of  special 
grants  for  health  services  for  children.  I 
fully  support  these  amendments. 

I  also  support  the  system  of  voluntary 
insurance  that  will  supplement  the  basic 
medical  care  provisions.  We  Republicans 
have  consistently  pointed  out  the  inade- 
quacies of  that  basic  program  and  I  wish 
only  that  Republican  principles  had  been 
adopted  for  the  entire  plan. 

The  Republican  program  would  be  fin- 
anced wholly  apart  from  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  would  never  threaten 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  meet  future 
increases  in  cash  payments.  Under  the 
Republican  program,  a  participating  in- 
dividual would  pay  only  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  65,  not  for  up  to  44  years  in 
advance.  It  would  be  voluntai-y  and 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tion of  coverage  for  those  who  already 
have  private  programs. 

The  administration  bill  does  not  meet 
the  problem  of  catastrophic  illness.  "The 
Republican  bill  covers  catastrophic  ill- 
ness up  to  a  lifetime  maximiun  of  $40,000. 
Drugs  and  physicians'  costs  also  are  in- 
cluded in  our  bill  but  the  administration 
bill  omits  these. 

The  Republican  bill  is  flexible  and 
could  be  opened  up  or  changed  w-ith  rela- 
tive ease  in  the  future.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  is  rigid  and  will  not  be  easy  to 

It  is  well  to  enact  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Speaker,  but  let  us  do  it  wisely. 
We  are  building  something  peiinanent 
for  all  the  foreseeable  future.  Let  us  do 
it  right  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  historic  legislation 
which  will  give  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens a  new  lease  on  hope  and  confidence 
during  their  major  illnesses  in  old  age. 

This  undoubtedly  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legislation  to  come  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  this 
decade. 

The  provisions  of  this  historic  bill  are 
sweeping  in  scope,  but  they  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  provide  the  highest 
degree  of  protection  for  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  giving  our 
senior  citizens  full  access  to  their  hospi- 
tal and  surgical  needs  in  old  age. 

I  have  never  been  more  proud  to  cast 
my  vote  for  any  legislation  than  I  am 
today  in  support  of  this  medicare  bill. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  our  senior 
citizens  a  7-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  their  monthly  benefits,  with  a 
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$4  a  month  minimum  for  those  who  have 
retired  at  age  65  or  older. 

It  provides  continuing  benefits  to  age 
22  for  children  attending  school.  It  also 
provides  actuarially  reduced  benefits  for 
widows  at  age  60. 

This  bill  also  liberalizes  the  definition 
and  waiting  period  of  disability  insur- 
ance benefits,  thus  providing  a  new 
soui-ce  of  assistance  to  those  heretofore 
denied  disability  benefits  under  social 
security. 

It  also  provides  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  on  a  transitional  basis  to  per- 
sons currently  72  years  of  age  or  older 
who  are  now  ineligible. 

This  bill  also  increases  the  amount 
an  individual  is  permitted  to  earn  with- 
out losing  social  security  benefits. 

This  bill  also,  for  the  first  time,  brings 
under  its  coverage  self-employed  physi- 
cians, waiters  and  waitresses,  and  other 
people  whose  main  source  of  income 
comes  from  cash  tips. 

The  medicare  amendments  and  other 
amendments  being  proposed  here  today 
constitute  the  most  sweeping  overhauling 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  since  its  adop- 
tion some  30  years  ago. 

Every  one  of  these  amendments  has 
been  carefully  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  good  it  will  do  for  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  see  how  many  people  will  benefit  from 
each  of  the  categories  provided  iA  this 
bill. 

More  than  17  million  senior  citizens 
who  are  now  drawing  social  security  ben- 
efits, and  2  million  additional  old  people 
who  are  not  under  social  Security  will 
qualify  for  extended  hospital  coverage 
beginning  July  1. 1966. 

These  senior  citizens  will  be  able  to  se- 
lect their  own  doctor  and  the  hospital  of 
their  choice  for  their  hospital  care  under 
this  bill. 

A  similar  niunber  of  Americans  will  be 
able  to  purchase  additional  coverage  to 
include  all  surgical  care  through  the  doc- 
tor of  their  own  personal  choice  for  the 
modest  sum  of  $3  a  month. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman.  20  million  Amer- 
icans now  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits will  receive  the  7-percent  increase  in 
monthly  benefits.  In  the  case  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  are  on  social  security, 
the  7-percent  increase  will  apply  to  each 
individual. 

More  than  295,000  children  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  social  security  benefits  up 
to  the  age  of  22  if  they  are  in  school. 

More  than  185,000  widows  will  come 
under  social  security  coverage  through 
the  reduced  age  for  widows  in  this  bill. 

An  additional  355,000  persons  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  social  security  pay- 
ments under  the  reduction  in  eligibility 
requirements  for  certain  persons  age  72 
or  over  under  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  additional 
155,000  workers  and  dependents  will  be 
able  to  qualify  for  social  security  bene- 
fits under  the  liberalized  requirements 
for  disability. 

Throughout  my  district.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tens  of  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  find  increased  benefits  under 
the  bill  we  are  about  to  approve  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  the  additional  cost  of  these  bene- 


fits to  all  wage  earners  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
average  American  worker  will  contribute 
an  additional  $20  in  1966  for  the  ex- 
tended hospital  benefits  to  senior  citi- 
zens. In  1967  the  figure  will  go  up  to 
$28  a  year.  In  1971  it  will  go  up  to  $33 
a  year.  By  1975  it  will  go  up  to  $36  a 
year. 

This  additional  money  will  be  placed 
into  a  special  health  benefits  fund  and 
will  not  be  commingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  social  security  funds  from  which 
senior  citizens  draw  their  monthly  re- 
tirement benefits. 

I  am  confident  that  when  those  who 
oppose  medicare  become  fully  familiar- 
ized with  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  especially  the  unequivocal  guar- 
antees against  any  socialization  of  the 
American  medical  profession,  they  will 
be  satisfied  that  this  is  very  worthy  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  great  rewards  of  legis- 
lative service  is  to  watch  the  growth  of 
a  great  legislative  concept  from  its 
birth  as  an  idea  of  the  mind,  perhaps, 
of  a  single  citizen,  through  the  long  years 
of  tempering,  in  the  forge  of  public 
opinion  and  legislative  debate,  to  its  ma- 
turity, as  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  course  is  frequently  a  stormy  and 
tortuous  one,  it  is  seldom  a  straight  one, 
it  is  often  a  long  one.  And  on  this  voyage 
the  child  gets  stronger  and  stronger, 
sometimes  appearing  to  go  under  but 
always  reappearing. 

With  respect  to  these  major  concepts 
one  knows,  or  one  senses,  that  time  is  on 
their  side.  They  will,  ultimately,  pre- 
vail. And  there  inevitably  comes  a  time 
when  they  must  prevail,  because  they 
have  grown  in  the  great  democratic  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas  into  adulthood. 

Along  this  tempestuous  course  many 
contributions  are  made  to  the  vitality  of 
this  idea.  Some  contributions  come  from 
friends,  som.e  from  foes ;  each  adds  to  its 
strength. 

So  with  medical  care  to  the  aged.  The 
time  is  ripe.  The  idea  whose  time  has 
come  and.  than  which  there  is  no 
stronger  force,  is  upon  us.  It  has  thrived 
on  praise  and,  even  more,  on  criticism, 
for  from  its  severest  critics  have  come  its 
most  vigorous  attributes. 

I  have  been  criticized  for  saying  that 
I  hoped  ultimately  out  of  this  crucible 
would  come  a  bill  which  would  enjoy 
the  support  of  all.  There  were  tho.se 
who  wrote  and  said  that  anything  the 
doctors  were  for  they  were  against,  for 
the  doctors  had  been  the  most  vigorous 
of  medicare's  enemies.  With  these  peo- 
ple I  disagreed,  for  upon  the  medical 
profession  depends  so  much  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  great  innovation  in 
American  life — for  these  people  are  the 
practitioners  of  the  healing  arts  who 
have  made  in  our  time  progress  far  ex- 
ceeding our  fondest  dreams.  Without 
their  cooperation,  tacitly  or  otherwise, 
this  bill  cannot  succeed.  I  am  confident 
it  will  have  their  support  for  the  will  of 
the  majority  will  today  speak.  And  the 
Nation  will  enjoy,  as  always,  their  whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

And  while  this  bill  does  not  today  yet 
enjoy  the  vocal  support  of  the  medical 


profession,  it  will  tomorrow.  Today  this 
great  legislative  concept  is  ripening  into 
maturity  and  no  group  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  toward  its  ultimate 
shape  than  has  the  medical  profession 
albeit  unwillingly  and  perhaps  unwit 
tingly. 

The  doctors'  greatest  fear  has  been 
not  that  King-Anderson  included  them 
within  its  bounds  for  it  did  not.  They 
feared,  rather,  their  eventual  inclusion 
in  proposals  still  to  come  which  they 
feared  would  destroy  their  freedom  and 
their  historic  patient-doctor  relationship 
I  have  consistently  advocated  that  provi- 
sions for  the  handling  of  doctors'  bills  be 
frozen  at  the  outset  into  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy — handled  through 
private  insurers — so  as  to  obviate  that 
fear  and  so  as  to  broaden  the  coverage. 
Today  we  have  accomplished  this.  To^ 
morrow  the  medical  profession  will  laud 
our  wisdom. 

We  have  further  insisted  upon  a  de- 
ductible provision,  to  guarantee,  as  near 
we  can,  against  abuses,  though  we  have 
still  another  guarantee;  namely,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  medical  profession  who 
will,  I  know,  require  hospitalization  for 
none  who  do  not  need  it,  but  who  will  be 
able  to  prescribe  solely  for  medical  rea- 
sons, rather  than  having  their  judg.ment 
contaminated  by  economical  considera- 
tions unrelated  to  the  requirements  of 
the  infirmity. 

In  effect,  today  we  free  the  medical 
profession  in  the  treatment  of  tlie  aged 
from  shackles  forged  from  dollar  signs. 

The  integrity  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  fund  and  the  disability 
fund  is  preserved.  Ti-aditional  social 
security  benefits  and  an  improved  Ken- 
Mills  is  made  more  workable.  In  short, 
many  of  the  valid  criticisms  leveled  at 
the  King-Anderson  proposal  have  been 
silenced. 

Costs,  we  were  told,  are  high.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  costs.  The  need  ex- 
ists as  everyone  now  admits.  We  will 
either  fail  to  meet  that  need— which  no 
one  advocates — or  we  will  pay  it  one  way 
or  the  other — by  private  charity,  by 
sei-vice  rendered  free  of  charge  by  the 
doctors  themselves,  or  by  an  insurance 
program  paid  for  by  those  who  use  it, 
making  contributions  during  the  pro- 
ductive years  of  their  lives,  that  they 
may  have  security  and  care  during  their 
nonproductive  years.  There  is  no  cheap 
way — neither  the  way  we  are  now  inade- 
quately meeting  the  need,  nor  the  al- 
ternate Byrnes  proposal,  nor  what  we 
will  this  day  do.  We  choose  today  only 
between  methods  and  are  choosing  one 
which  will  render  service  with  dignity, 
and  which  will  permit  the  medical  pro- 
fession, to  which  we  owe  so  much,  to 
continue  to  practice  with  freedom  and 
with  dignity.  I  would,  as  would  all  of  us, 
prefer  that  this  problem  would  have 
been  handled  by  the  private  insurers. 
But  they  have  not  and,  I  am  convinced, 
cannot. 

Today  our  elder  citizens  will  thank  us; 
tomorrow  the  medical  profession  and 
the  entire  country  will  thank  us. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  just 
a  few  moments  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  vote  on  the  substitute  proposal  of 
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the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes].  As  we  deliberate  whether  to 
accept  the  substitute,  it  is  important  to 
keep  firmly  in  mind  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  main  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  Therefore,  let  me  recapitu- 
late briefly  a  few  salient  points  about  the 
basic  structure  of  the  committee  pro- 
posal. 

In  addition  to  the  health  care  package 
contained  in  H.R.  6675,  the  committee 
bill  provides  for  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  benefits  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  and  for  certain  other  im- 
provements in^child  care  and  public  as- 
sistance programs.  These  provisions  do 
not  seem  to  be  contested  on  either  side 
of  the  center  aisle,  but  they  are  never- 
theless important. 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  will  be  improved  in 
several  important  respects.  First,  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram will  receive  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  benefits  of  7  percent,  with  a 
minimum  increase  of  $4  per  month. 
Second,  payment  eligibility  requirements 
will  be  liberalized  to  permit  assistance 
to  some  990,000  new  beneficiaries — 
295,000  dependent  children  will  benefit 
by  receiving  benefits  when  they  continue 
in  school  up  to  age  22;  185,000  widows 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program 
at  age  60  by  receiving  actuarially  reduced 
benefits;  355,000  persons  72  years  and 
older  will  be  able  to  receive  transitional 
social  security  benefits  for  the  first  time. 
Finally,  155,000  workers  and  dependents 
will  receive  eligibility  as  a  result  of  much 
needed  changes  in  definitions  under  the 
disability  benefit  program. 

The  medical  package  contained  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  is 
divided  into  three  separate,  but  com- 
plementai-y,  packages.  They  are  first, 
a  basic  plan  of  hospitalization  and  nurs- 
ing care  insurance;  second,  an  optional 
program  to  pay  for  doctors'  fees  and 
other  specialized  health  care;  and  third, 
improvements  of  existing  medical  pro- 
grams under  the  social  security  and 
Kerr-Mills  programs.  It  is  here  that 
the  controvei'sy  centers,  for  these  are  the 
provisions  which  would  be  changed  under 
the  Byrnes  substitute. 

The  first  part  of  the  medical  package 
is  establishment  of  a  separate  social  se- 
curity trust  fund,  financed  through  a 
separate  payroll  tax,  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  the  cost  of  hospital  and 
nursing  care.  With  certain  revisions  to 
protect  further  the  independence  of 
specialized  medical  personnel,  this  part 
of  the  package  is  similar  to  the  so-called 
King-Anderson  proposal.  Persons  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  the  plan  would 
be  eligible  to  have  payments  made  for 
inpatient  hospital  care  and  for  impor- 
tant additional  t^nefits  covering  post- 
hospital  extend^  care,  posthospital 
home  health  services,  and  certain  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  studies. 
Over  the  long  run,  virtually  all  citizens 
«ho  have  attained  the  age  of  65  will  earn 
entitlement  for  this  program. 

The  second  part  of  the  medical  pack- 
age is  a  supplementary  and  voluntary 
program  providing  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  physicians'  fees  and  other  medi- 
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cal  and  health  services  over  and  above 
those  contained  in  the  first  part.  This 
program  of  voluntary  insurance  would 
cover  physicians'  services,  additional 
home  health  visits,  care  in  psychiatric 
hospitals  and  a  variety  of  medical  and 
other  services  not  covered  in  the  basic 
hospital  insurance  plan.  The  plan  will 
pay  for  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
services  above  an  initial  $50  deductible. 

This  optional  program  will  be  financed 
through  $3  monthly  contributions  from 
individual  participants,  matched  by  $3 
per  participant  paid  from  general  Fed- 
eral revenues.  Since  the  minimum  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments  will 
be  $4,  most  older  citizens  will  have  addi- 
tional income  available  to  make  pay- 
ments. However,  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  make  a  $3  payment  on 
behalf  of  any  individuals  who  for  finan- 
cial reasons  would  be  unable  to  enroll 
in  the  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inclusion  of  this  sup- 
plementary option  in  the  committee  bill 
has  met  one  of  the  major  criteria  on 
which  I  have  previously  conditioned  my 
support  for  medical  care  to  the  aged.  I 
have  always  believed  that  once  the  most 
basic  and  most  expensive  medical  needs 
have  been  guaranteed,  the  Congress 
should  permit  the  individual  to  decide 
for  himself  the  extent  to  which  he  fur- 
ther desires  to  receive  federally  supported 
medical  care.  Now,  under  this  bill,  the 
citizen  will  not  only  have  an  option  re- 
specting payment  of  physicians'  services, 
but  he  will  also  get  an  additional  tax 
break  on  any  private  health  insurance 
program  in  which  he  might  wish  to 
enroll. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  provisions 
relating  to  payment  of  doctors'  fees  un- 
der this  section  of  the  bill  are  almost 
identical  to  provisions  governing  pay- 
ment of  doctor  bills  in  the  Republican 
substitute  motion.  Physicians  are  given 
identical  treatment  in  both  proposals. 
As  Chairman  Mills  so  eloquently  pointed 
out  in  yesterday's  debate,  there  is  not 
one  solitary  thing  in  this  committee  bill 
that  carries  any  threat  to  the  medical 
profession  of  this  country  that  could  not 
also  be  said  of  the  bill  offered  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Both  bills  deal  only  indirectly  with 
physicians.  Both  bills  permit  the  physi- 
cian to  make  his  own  payment  arrange- 
ments with  patients  if  so  desired.  And 
both  bills  leave  the  choice  of  physician 
up  to  the  individual  enrollee.  Moreover, 
both  bills  have  strong  provisions  giving 
physicians,  thi'ough  their  professional 
associations,  a  large  role  in  establishing 
standards  for  quality  medical  care. 

A  third  part  of  the  medical  package 
in  the  committee  bill  is  a  group  of  re- 
visions which  improve  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  by 
which  generous  Federal  matching  grants 
enable  the  States  to  provide  medical 
care  on  behalf  of  aged  persons  having 
enough  income  for  their  basic  mainte- 
nance, but  not  enough  income  for  medi- 
cal care  costs.  These  changes  will  have 
at  least  three  beneficial  effects. 

First,  they  guarantee  that  if  State 
medical  care  is  given  to  the  needy,  it  will 


at  least  provide  for  payment  of  deduc- 
tibles under  basic  hospital  insurance 
provisions  of  the  main  bill.  Such  de- 
ductibles amount  to  the  first  $40  of  in- 
patient hospital  care,  for  each  spell  of 
illness,  and  $20  for  outpatient  diagnostic 
services. 

Second,  all  needy  persons  receiving 
medical  benefits  under  current  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  receive 
equal  treatment  from  the  States  imder 
the  new  law.  No  State  plan  will  be  per- 
mitted to  discriminate  in  eligibility  re- 
quirements or  in  amount,  scope,  or  dura- 
tion of  medical  assistance  among  differ- 
ent groups  of  the  needy  recognized  by 
State  or  Federal  laws.  Thus  the  most 
needy  in  a  State  having  a  Kerr-Mills  type 
program  will  receive  no  less  comprehen- 
sive care  than  those  who  are  not  as 
needy.  The  blind,  the  permanently  dis- 
abled, the  dependent  children,  and  the 
elderly  who  now  receive  medical  aid  un- 
der existing  social  security  provisions 
would  be  made  an  integral  and  equal  part 
of  any  Kerr-Mills  program  of  aid  to  the 
needy. 

Third,  the  Kerr-Mills  changes  include 
certain  minimum  program  standards  de- 
signed to  eliminate  inequities  in  some 
State  programs,  as  revealed  in  recent 
House  and  Senate  testimony.  The  most 
important  of  these  standards  relate  to 
eligibility  requirements  for  participation 
in  State  programs.  Under  existing  law, 
several  States  have  been  permitted  to 
establish  so-called  means  tests,  setting  a 
hard  and  arbitrary  cutoff  point  for  med- 
ical assistance  related  solely  to  personal 
income.  Henceforth  under  the  changed 
committee  bill,  any  financial  eligibility 
tests  will  have  to  take  into  account  the 
financial  burden  caused  by  the  illness 
itself,  in  addition  to  the  regular  income 
of  the  recipient.  'Thus  in  no  instance 
may  a  State  require  the  use  of  income  or 
resources  which  would  bring  the  indi- 
vidual below  the  test  of  eligibility  under 
the  State  plan.  For  instance,  if  the  test 
of  eligibility  should  be  $2,000  a  year,  an 
individual  with  income  in  excess  of  that 
amount  shall  not  be  required  to  use  his 
income  to  the  extent  he  has  remaining 
less  than  82,000.  This  simple  change 
makes  the  Kerr-Mills  program  far  more 
workable  and  equitable  than  it  was  as 
originally  written. 

What  does  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin propose  to  substitute  for  the  pro- 
gram I  have  just  outlined?  The 
gentleman  would  preserve  intact  all  pro- 
visions relating  to  social  security  revi- 
sions and  public  welfare.  He  and  his 
colleagues  would  even  accept  as  bene- 
ficial the  Kerr-Mills'  changes,  despite 
traditional  Republican  dissent  from  pre- 
vious Democratic  critiques  of  its  inade- 
quacies. But  in  place  of  the  two 
separate  programs  to  pro\ide  adequately 
and  conservatively  financed  medical 
care  to  the  aged,  he  would  substitute  a 
single  voluntary  insm-ance  program  fi- 
nanced by  recipient  payments  and  from 
general  Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
substitute  proposal.  I  am  not  only 
opEKjsed  to  the  false  claims  that  it  would 
treat  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
differently  than  the  administration  bill, 
but  I  also  reject  the  absurd  claim  that 
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somehow  the  Republican  substitute  can 
provide  more^are  for  less  money.  There 
are  only  ttro  ways  that  the  substitute 
plan  could  cost  less,  and  provide  more 
benefits.  One  would  be  to  use  different 
and  less  conservative  assumptions  about 
the  expected  cost  of  medical  services. 
The  other  would  be  to  pass  the  costs  on 
to  the  elderly  themselves.  The  first 
would  be  fraudulent,  and  the  second 
would  be  cruel. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take  the 
gentleman's  cost  estimates  at  face  value. 
The  big  argument  still  remains  that  the 
Republican  proposal  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  tax  funds,  whereas  the  committee  bill 
will  be  based  on  a  payroll  deduction 
which  would  be  an  element  of  cost  and 
absorbed  as  a  part  of  production.  Those 
who  are  really  sincere  about  deficit  fi- 
nancing and  those  who  are  honestly  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  our  national 
debt  should  be  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  Byrnes  proposal  to  increase 
our  national  debt  by  $3  billion.  Not  only 
will  the  proposal  lead  to  an  initial  debt 
Increa'Se,  but  it  will  also  be  more  likely  to 
expand  rapidly  than  a  program  based  on 
payroll  taxes. 

I  hazarded  a  prediction  in  debate 
earlier  today  that  when  the  present  op- 
ponents find  out  what  the  real  content 
of  this  measure  is,  they  would  change 
and  become  its  strongest  proponents. 

I  am  going  to  be  brave  enough  to  make 
a  second  prediction.  It  is  that  this  bill 
will  become  increasingly  acceptable  to 
the  medical  profession.  Over  the  years 
ahead  physicians  will  look  upon  the  plan 
with  enthusiasm  along  with  all  the  re- 
cipients as  they  see  the  plan  in  operation. 

Today  is  a  historic  day  in  this  House. 
The  scene  here  is  quite  dramatic  because 
within  the  past  10  days  this  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  passed  two  his- 
toric measures— the  bill  to  provide  for 
~  Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  this  great 
health  bill.  If  there  was  ever  an  instance 
of  democracy  at  work  in  a  constructive 
manner  and  in  a  cycle  of  dynamic  action, 
it  has  been  in  the  last  2  weeks  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
had  to  make  the  most  difficult  decision 
of  my  political  career. 

There  are  many  portions  of  this  biU  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  aged  which 
I  support.  Many  of  these  portions  I  have 
long  advocated  and  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  with  great  regret  that  they  are  united 
in  the  same  bill  with  such  an  unwise,  un- 
sound, and  regressive  method  of  taxation 
to  finance  one  portion  of  this  bill  as  is 
the  payroll  tax.  It  is  unreasonable  in 
the  threat  which  it  poses  to  the  entire 
social  security  system,  which  is  the  basic 
retirement  system  on  which  millions  of 
our  elderly  people  depend.  It  is  unsound 
in  that  it  is  unfair  to  those  who  are  now 
working.  It  is  regressive  because  it  puts 
the  heaviest  burden  on  those  who  are 
least  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Con- 
gressman to  think  not  of  political  bene- 
fits, not  of  just  one  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  of  every  citizen.  I  believe  that 
a  bill  which  discriminates  against  one 
portion  of  the  population  in  order  to  give 
vast  compulsory  benefits  to  another  seg- 


ment is  unjust  and  unfair.  I  think  that 
any  bill  which  threatens  the  future  well- 
being  of  any  segment  of  the  population 
by  threatening  the  retirement  benefits 
for  which  they  have  paid  throughout 
their  working  lives  is  unjust  and  unfair. 
If  I  were  to  stand  alone  in  my  opposi- 
tion, I  would  have  to  do  so,  for  this  is  a 
matter  of  principle  and  this  bill  is  wrong 
in  principle. 

And  I  regret  it,  because  it  applies  only 
to  one  portion  of  the  bill.  That  is  the 
"hospicare"  portion  which  was  originally 
sold  to  the  American  people  under  the 
false  label  of  "medicare."  It  took  the 
energy  and  devotion  to  fairness  and  duty 
of  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to 
bring  this  bill  as  far  along  the  road  to 
equity  as  it  has  gotten.  Unfortunately, 
the  last  milestone  toward  reason  will 
have  been  missed  if  this  afternoon's  mo- 
tion to  recommit  does  not  prevail.  If 
it  does,  I  can  wholeheartedly  support 
this  measure  when  it  comes  back  in  re- 
vised form. 

And  what,  you  ask,  do  I  find  wrong 
with  the  "'hospicare"  portion  of  this 
measure? 

First.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  entire  so- 
cial security  system.  There  are  over  20 
million  Americans  drawing  social  secu- 
rity benefits  right  now.  Are  we  to  risk 
their  futures  for  the  sake  of  what  started 
out,  at  best,  as  a  hastily  concocted  poli- 
tical pipedream  of  the  1962  elections? 

It  would  risk  the  entire  social  security 
system  because  the  future  costs  of  serv- 
ice benefits  are  impossible  to  accurately 
estimate.  We  do  know  that  the  costs 
of  hospital  services  are  constantly  rising. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  money  that  can  be 
extracted  from  the  workers  through  a 
payroll  tax.  And  we  do  know  that  both 
of  the  existing  funds— both  the  disability 
trust  fund  and  the  old-age  assistance 
trust  fund— have  been  constantly 
shrinking.  If  mounting  hospital  costs 
raise  the  amount  of  benefits,  the  entire 
social  secui-ity  system  could  well  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Second.  It  is  unfair  to  workers  because, 
in  its  regressive  nature,  it  is  begun  on  the 
first  dollar  earned  and  continues  up  to 
$5,600  of  earnings,  where  it  stops.  In 
other  words,  the  worker  on  the  assembly 
line  or  in  the  office  or  on  the  farm  pays 
just  as  much  as  does  the  president  of  the 
corporation. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  who  has  spon- 
sored such  an  outstanding  alternative  to 
this  bill  has  pointed  out,  a  worker  earn- 
ing $3,600  annually,  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  to  support,  will  pay  $250  a  year 
in  income  and  social  security  taxes  in 
1966  if  this  bill  passes.  A  retired  couple 
with  $3,600  income  will  receive  the  pro- 
tection paid  for  by  the  young  worker, 
yet,  with  lower  living  costs,  will  pay  no 
income  tax,  no  social  security  tax,  and 
no  hospitalization  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  when  the 
elderly  people  of  this  Nation  find  out 
what  this  program  is  doing  to  their 
children  they  will  find  no  justification 
in- it.  But  they  will  not  be  able  to  drop 
it — for  it  is  compulsory. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  illustrations 
this  regressive  tax  hits  those  least  able 
to  pay  the  hardest.    And  I  note  that 


there  are  no  exemptions  for  dependents, 
no  deductions  for  unusual  expenses,  no 
exclusions,  and  no  tax  credits.  There  is 
no  consideration  of  ability  to  pay.  a 
man  with  good  health  and  no  family  pays 
the  same  as  a  man  with  a  large  family 
and  heavy  doctor  bills. 

Back  home  in  Minnesota,  they  are  now 
debating  the  merits  of  a  State  sales  tax. 
The  argument  is  often  used  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  of  my  State  that 
a  sales  tax  is  "regressive."  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  sales  tax  pales  in  comparison  to 
the  insidious  regressiveness  of  this  tax 
which  the  national  Democratic  adminis- 
tration now  offers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  good  conscience  can 
I — can  any  of  us — threaten  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  20  million  Americans, 
place  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  under  the  grinding  yoke  of  tax- 
ation which  this  bill  promises  and,  to 
complete  the  calumny  of  the  situation, 
take  heaviest  by  comparison  from  the 
"have-nots"  rather  than  the  "haves"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  conscience  does  not 
allow  it.  If  this  payroll  tax  is  not  re- 
moved from  this  bill,  I  will  vote  "no."  I 
would  hope  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues would  do  likewise.  There  is 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  H.R.  1— the 
King-Anderson  bill — which  heads  this 
bill.  There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
the  idea  of  this  being  "our  No.  1  item  of 
business." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  still  a 
No.  1  item  of  business — if  we  can  only 
start  over  and  have  a  reasonable  bill. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  who  has  sponsored  the  Re- 
publican alternative  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  legislation. 
Some  portions  of  it  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  this  bill  now  before  us. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  giving 
lis  the  benefit  of  the  eldercare  proposal. 
I  note  that  portions  of  it  have  also  been 
included  in  the  final  version. 

If  either  one  of  these  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation stood  before  us  alone,  I  could 
support  them.  Chopped  up,  tacked  to- 
gether, and  imprisoned  side  by  side  with 
the  regressive  features  of  hospicare  they 
are  robbed  of  much  of  their  potency. 
But  I  predict  that  if  this  unwise  measure 
gains  passage  that  these  two  portions  of 
the  bill  are  the  ones  which  we  shall  re- 
member as  having  truly  been  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee and  all  those  responsible  for  in- 
cluding a  liberalization  of  basic  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  this  bill,  although  I 
believe  they  should  have  been  considered 
separately  so  that  all  of  us  could  have 
voted  in  favor  of  them.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated them.  After  all.  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  these  benefits  and  no 
liberalization  of  requirements  since  1958 
and  the  cost  of  living  and  many  other 
economic  factors  have  changed  drasti- 
cally since  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  Republican  substitute  witjj 
the  committee  bill  now  before  us  wiU 
clearly  show  why  I  support  this  sub- 
stitute which  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 
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Eligibility. 


Enrollment. 


Cost  to  the 
insured. 


Benefits. 


Financing. 


Benefits  financed 
by  tax  revenues, 
1st  full  year. 


Committee  biU  (H.R.  6675) 


Hospitalization  program 


Persons  over  ape  65  (excluding  Federal  employees 
retired  after  lO.'iO)  without  regard  to  social  secu. 
rlty  status,  and  persons  reaching  age  65  after  the 
year  1967  with  required  social  security  coverage. 

No  enrollment  required 


Benefits  extended  to  eligiljlc  persons  without  cost 
to  the  insured. 

1.  Hospital  charges  for  up  to  60  days  of  hospitaliza- 

tion followed  by  20  days  of  nursing  home  care 
subject  to  a  $40  deductible.  Hospital  [loriod 
may  be  exchanged  for  nursing  home  care  on  a 
l-to.2  ratio  up  to  a  total  of  100  days  of  nursing 
home  care.  Benefit  limitations  apply  to  a 
"spell  of  illness,"  which  continues  until  lapse 
of  60  consecutive  days  during  which  no  bene- 
fits are  received. 

2.  Homo  health  services  up  to  100  visits  following  a 

period  of  hospitalization. 

3.  Hospital  outpatient  diagnostic  services  subject 

to  a  $21)  deductible  for  each  20  days. 

Payroll  tax  beginning  with  a  rate  of  0.70  percent 
on  $5,600  ana  increasing  to  a  maximum  of  1.60 
Iiercont  on  $t3,G00,  applicanle  to  employers, 
eniplovees,  and  self-employed  alike. 

$2,300,000,000' 


Medical  services  program 


All  persons  over  age  65  without  regard  to  social 
security  coverage. 


Enrollment  and  payment  of  premium  required. 

Premium  may  be   paid   by  social  security 

allotment. 
Premium  contriliution  of  S3  per  month  required 

of  the  insured. 

Physicians'  and  doctors'  services,  home  health 
services,  limited  psychiatric  hospitalization, 
and  miscellaneous  medical  services  in  and  out 
of  medical  institutions,  subject  to  a  deductible 
of  $50,  with  20  percent  of  the  charges  to  be  paid 
by  patient. 


Premium  contributions  by  the  insured  (J^  and 
general  revenues  (>$)• 


$500,000,000  based  upon    SO-percent   participa- 
tion.' 


Republican  substitute  (H.R.  7057)— Comprehen- 
sive insurance  program 


All  persons  over  age  65  without  regard  to  social 
security  coverage. 


Enrollment  and  payment  of  premium  required. 
Premium  may  be  paid  by  social  security  allot- 
ment. 

Premium  contribution  required  of  Insured  based  on 
cash  benefits  under  social  security.  Average 
premium  about  Sfi.50  per  month. 

1.  Hospital  charges  for  room  and  board  up  to  $1,000 

without  a  deductible. 

2.  All  additional  hospital  charges,  including  room 

and  board  subject  to  a  deductible  of  $25  with 
20  percent  to  be  paid  by  patient. 

3.  Any  and  all  other  recognizable  medical  expense, 

in  or  out  of  tlie  hospital,  including  physicians, 
surgeons,  private  nurses,  and  prescriljed  drugs. 
Subject  to  a  deductible  of  $25  to  $50  overall, 
with  the  patient  paying  20  percent  of  the 
charges. 

4.  Benefits  are  subject  to  a  lifetime  maximum  of 

$40,000.  with  restoration  of  maximum  where 
annual  benefits  do  not  exceed  $1,000. 
Premium  contributions  by  the  insured  (J4)  and 
general  revenues  (fi). 


$2,000,000,000  based    upon    90-percent    participa- 
tion.' 


1  Benefit  cost  will  also  be  offset  by  snvings  in  other  Federal  programs  and  by  incre;ised  Federal  tax  revenues.    Total  offset  under  combined  programs  in  committee  bill  and 
under  Republican  program  would  be  api)roxiniatcly  the  same— about  $300,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  to  recommit  this  measure  so  that 
it  can  be  improved  by  inclusion  of  the 
Republican  substitute  provisions  for 
hospital  care  so  that  we  can  have  a  truly 
equitable  and  reasonable  system  in  the 
United  States,  providing  medical-surgi- 
cal and  hospital  care  for  our  elderly 
citizens.  But  if  the  motion  to  recommit 
fails,  I  must  follow  my  conscience  and 
vote  "no." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  As  I  attended 
the  Rules  Committee  hearings  on  this 
bill,  the  question  of  participation  of  State 
employees  came  up.  As  I  understand  it, 
retired  State  employees  can  be  covered 
in  their  current  status  but  there  is  only 
a  reopening  for  a  limited  period  of  years 
for  currently  employed  State  employees. 
My  question  is:  Can  the  currently  em- 
ployed State  employees  join  in  just  the 
health  portion  of  this  program  or  must 
they  join  both? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  would  have  to  join 
the  cash  benefit  program  as  well  as  the 
basic  health  benefit  program. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Utt]. 

Mr.  UTT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  place  into  the  Rec- 
ord some  of  the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the 
bill.  I  have  no  idea  that  I  am  going  to 
influence  anybody's  vote,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  be  complete  on 
some  of  the  areas  which  I  believe  have 
been  misrepresented. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  is  dazzled  by  the  great  majority 
President  Johnson  obtained  last  Novem- 
ber. It  seems  that  when  every  bill 
comes  up  now  it  is  referred  to  as  a  man- 


date of  last  November's  election — the 
school  bill,  the  medicare  bill,  the  Ap- 
palachia  bill,  and  I  assume  the  voting 
bill. 

I  wish  someone  were  wise  enough  to 
allocate  the  number  of  votes  that  belongs 
to  each  one  of  those  programs.  The 
President  did  carry  about  one-third  of 
my  district,  I  would  say,  and  he  carried 
it  mainly  because  he  was  not  going  to  put 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  number  of  votes  one  might 
assign  to  the  President  for  saying  that 
Mr.  Goldwater  was  "trigger  happy"  and 
might  bring  on  a  war,  and  therefore,  "if 
you  don't  want  war,  vote  for  me." 

I  remember  that  back  in  1916,  the  slo- 
gan was  to  elect  Mr.  Wilson,  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war." 

I  remember  that  16  years  later,  some- 
one said,  "I  hate  war,  and  Eleanor  hates 
war,"  so  we  elected  another  President, 
and  almost  before  he  was  inaugurated 
again,  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
war. 

Let  us  not  attach  all  of  the  majority 
the  President  won  in  the  last  election  to 
a  mandate  to  pass  social  security  amend- 
ments, medicare,  school  aid,  and  these 
other  programs. 

I  believe  we  are  advancing  on  three 
false  assumptions. 

First,  in  my  estimation,  we  are  say- 
ing here  that  everyone  over  65  is  a  pau- 
per and  everyone  under  65  is  rolling  in 
wealth.  The  young  man  on  a  payroll, 
working  and  putting  his  children 
through  school,  it  is  said,  can  take  care 
of  his  medical  expenses.  He  can  dress 
his  children,  clothe  them,  and  also  make 
a  great  contribution  toward  paying  med- 
ical costs  of  older  people.  That  simply  is 
not  so. 

A  great  number  of  people  over  65  have 
their  homes  paid  for.  They  have  in- 
comes. They  are  able  to  take  care  of 
their  own  medical  expenses.  We  now 
have  a  program  to  take  care  of  the 
indigent. 


So  do  not  believe  that  all  we  are  doing 
here  is  passing  out  benefits,  because  for 
every  benefit  we  give,  there  is  a  tax.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  will  pass  today  a  $6 
billion  tax  bill.  Somebody  will  have  to 
pay  it.  The  man  who  has  an  income 
will  pay  and  the  man  on  a  payroll  will 
pay  on  a  payroll  tax.  It  is  not  all  for 
free. 

I  can  recall  when  we  talked  about  a 
tax  reduction  and  what  a  stimulant  that 
was  going  to  be  to  the  country,  to  plow 
$11  or  $12  billion  back  into  the  economy. 
Today,  we  are  taking  $6  billion  out  of 
the  economy  again,  and  we  will  take  it 
from  one  to  give  it  to  another.  That 
does  not  create  prosperity.  It  is  class 
legislation.  It  is  hke  taking  water  out 
of  one  bucket  and  putting  it  in  another 
bucket  and  saying,  "We  have  more 
water."  We  cannot  do  it.  We  do  not 
create  wealth  and  do  not  create  pros- 
perity by  so  doing. 

This  same  committee  will  be  before 
us  next  month  seeking  a  reduction  in 
excise  taxes.   I  support  it. 

I  have  not  voted  in  12  years  to  con- 
tinue the  Korean  excise  taxes.  I  am 
for  a  reduction  in  them.  But  the  great 
argument  is  that  a  S2  billion  cut  in  excise 
taxes  will  immediately  help  the  economy. 
If  a  S2  billion  tax  cut  will  help  the  econ- 
omy, what  will  taking  $6  billion  out  of 
the  economy  do,  except  to  cause  a  drag 
on  the  economy? 

We  are  going  on  the  assumption  that 
this  is  not  socialized  medicine.  Let  me 
tell  you  here  and  now  it  is  socialized 
medicine.  Others  are  going  to  tell  you 
that  there  will  be  intermediaries  deter- 
mining the  costs  and  benefits  to  be  given, 
and  in  no  way  is  it  socialized.  The 
speaker  just  before  me  said  that  we  are 
taking  our  first  step  today  into  the  Great 
Society,  which  is  the  welfare  state. 

As  we  move  on  into  the  area  of  social- 
ized medicine  to  the  extent  that  Great 
Britain  has  today,  the  price  tag  will  be 
in  excess  of  $22  billion  for  socialized 
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medicine  alone.  That  would  mean  a 
douBling  of  the  tax  rate  which  we  have 
at  the  present  time.  Today  that  is  so 
high  that  we  are  heaiing  rumblings  and 
recommendations  coming  out  of  the 
White  House  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  a  graduated  social  security  tax 
and  not  a  flat  tax.  Othei-wise,  give  us  a 
SI. 000  or  S2.000  deduction  for  the  man  in 
the  low  bracket  or  a  man  who  has  a 
family,  give  him  exemptions  for  that, 
and  inmiediately  it  would  cause  a  sky- 
rocketing of  the  base  so  that  it  would  be 
paid  for  by  those  in  the  high  income 
brackets. 

I  am  supporting  a  motion  to  recommit 
on  one  ground  and  on  that  one  ground 
only,  namely,  it  leaves  the  pi-actice  of 
medicine  in  the  private  segment  of  our 
economy.  The  committee  bill,  with  its 
hospitalization  and  supplemental  insur- 
ance, puts  it  exactly  into  the  public  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  There  will  be 
people  who  argue  that  that  is  not  so,  but 
let  me  tell  you  the  difference  between 
them.  Under  the  committee  bill  they 
will  go  to  your  hospital  and  will  say, 
'*We  are  going  to  put  our  patients  in 
there  at  cost."  The  profit  system  is 
eliminated.  It  was  the  profit  system 
which  built  America.  They  will  go  to 
hospital  A  and  say,  "What  are  your 
costs?"  They  will  answer  that  they  are 
so  much  per  day.  Then  they  will  say. 
"Well,  you  have  to  eliminate  your  bad 
debt  as  part  of  cost.  You  have  to  elimi- 
nate your  charity  cases  and  shift  the 
cost  of  taking  care  of  older  people  onto 
the  younger  people."  As  a  result  there 
will  be  no  profit  and  there  will  be  a  de- 
nial of  the  use  of  the  best  hospitals  in 
America  to  these  people.  They  will  be 
forced  to  go  to  a  nonprofit  hospital.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  about  that  now. 
The  daily  cost  in  a  nonprofit  hospital  is 
oftentimes  higher  than  it  is  in  an  effi- 
ciently operated  hospital  run  for  profit. 
So  I  think  we  should  not  eliminate  profit. 
The  Byrnes  bill  provides  that  you  shall 
pay  the  reasonable  going  cost  in  the  area. 

Therefore  you  are  allowed  to  make  a 
profit.  Profit  is  the  only  motivation  for 
excellence.  We  are  going  to  have  a  de- 
cline in  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
medicine  in  America.  That  is  the  thing 
which  I  oppose.  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  doctors.  They  are  pretty  smart  boys 
and  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  when  I  have  a  child  or  a  grandchild 
who  needs  some  attention,  I  want  him  to 
have  it  now  and  not  have  to  go  on  a 
long  waiting  list,  just  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land where  200,000  or  300,000  people 
will  be  waiting  2  or  3  years  before  they 
can  go  to  the  hospital. 

Since  World  War  n  under  the  system 
of  socialized  medicine  in  Great  Britain 
there  has  been  one  hospital  built.  At 
the  same  time  in  America,  with  our  pri- 
vate system  of  medicine,  we  have  built 
802  new  hospitals.  So,  make  your  choice 
as  to  whether  you  want  good  quality 
medicine  and  good  quantity  of  medicine 
or  whether  you  are  going  to  think  you 
will  get  something  for  nothing,  because 
if  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  you  are  not  going  to 
get  anj-thing  which  is  very  good.  Let  ua 
not  go  on  the  assimiption  here  that  we 
are  not  destrojong  the  quality  and  the 


quantity  of  medicine  and  that  we  are 
not  socializing  medicine,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  reasons  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  recommittal  motion 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Byrnes  pro- 
posal and  a  final  no  vote  if  the  Byrnes 
recommittal  motion  is  not  passed. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE    LATE    HON.    MELVIN    D.    EDDY 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  sad  duty  today  to  report  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  a  very  dis- 
tinguished American  has  passed  away. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Melvin  D.  Eddy,  of  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  who  was  serving  as  National 
Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  at  the  time  of  his  death  today  in 
his  home  community. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
body,  were  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Eddy,  and  are  aware  of  the  fine  job  he 
performed  as  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Eddy  also  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  two  memberships  he  cher- 
ished very  dearly. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincerest  condol- 
ences to  Mr.  Eddy's  widow,  Gertrude,  and 
his  4  children,  1  stepchild,  19  grand- 
children, and  2  great  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Eddy,  who  would  have  been  68 
years  old  this  fall,  was  born  on  October 
22,  1897,  in  North  Harper.sfield,  N.Y. 

He  enlisted  on  May  17,  1917,  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  served 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
U.S.S.  Canandaigua. 

His  duty  carried  him  overseas  to  Scot- 
land, and  he  was  engaged  in  minelaying 
activities  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  as  our  naval  forces  tried 
and  succeeded  in  stemming  the  great 
German  U-boat  threat  to  our  English 
allies,  and  our  own  shores. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  honorably  discharged  on 
January  22,  1918,  as  a  yeoman,  second 
class. 

His  present  duties  as  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
date  back  to  his  election  on  September 
16.  1964. 

Mr.  Eddy,  who  became  ill  last  Decem- 
ber, had  been  a  salesman  for  15  years, 
and  for  the  past  22  years  before  his  re- 
cent retirement  he  was  associated  with 
the  Raytheon  Co.,  of  Newton  and  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  as  a  machinist,  toolmaker, 
and  diemaker. 

For  the  past  11  years  he  also  was  a 
precision  inspector  of  machine  parts. 

Mr.  Eddy's  long  service  to  his  country 
and  veteran's  organizations  dates  back 
to  1919  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  North  Sea  Mine  Force  Association. 

Since  1956,  Mr.  Eddy  had  held  elective 
and  appointive  office  in  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

He  had  served  this  organization  as 
barracks  senior  vice  commander  of  his 


own  barracks,  up  through  the  ranks  to 
the  position  of  top  national  leadership 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  also  was  a  charter  member  and 
helped  to  organize  the  Belmont,  Mass., 
Barracks  No.  457,  and  served  as  his  bar- 
racks commander  in  1957. 

He  subsequently  served  as  national- 
aide-de-camp  in  1957-58;  senior  vice 
commander  of  the  department  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1958;  department  com- 
mander, 1958-59;  national  legislative 
commission  member,  1958-59;  national 
legislative  director,  1961-62;  national 
junior  vice  commander,  1962-63,  and 
national  senior  vice  commander, 
1963-64. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  lost  a  truly 
great  American  and  a  distinguished 
veteran.  The  loss  of  Commander  Eddy 
will  be  felt. 

Commander  Eddy  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  shock  and  grief  of  other  Members  of 
the  House  at  the  passing  of  Melvin  D. 
Eddy,  National  Commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I. 

As  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
had  frequent  contacts  with  Mr.  Eddy  and 
found  him  always  a  gentleman,  always 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  veterans 
of  all  wars.  Although  his  primary  activ- 
ities were  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Eddy  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Long  active  in  Massachusetts  veterans 
affairs,  Mr.  Eddy  was  a  well-known  fig- 
ure and  his  untiring  effort  en  behalf  of 
veterans  was  known  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

I  was  proud  to  call  Melvin  Eddy  my 
friend  and  I  share  the  grief  of  his  wife 
and  family  on  this  sad  day.  He  leaves 
a  noble  legacy  of  public  service  that  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan,  I  Mrs.  Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  Michigan  delegation  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Speaker  for  inviting 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  DiNGELL]  to  preside  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  social  security  bill 
which  includes  medicare.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  medicare  as  was  his  distin- 
guished father  before  him.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  son  preside  over  the  materializa- 
tion of  the  father's  dream. 

On  my  own  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ai'kansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  for  his 
patient  and  painstaking  effort  to  produce 
this  excellent  bill  which  far  exceeds  in 
benefits  at  this  time  the  wildest  hopes  of 
the  most  devoted  supporter  of  medicare. 

This  bill  is  no  rubber  stamp  to  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  better  bill  than  any 
administration  ever  supported.  And  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  the  benefit  program  is 
conservatively  estimated.    It  has  already 
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ijeen  mentioned,  but  as  a  Member  of  the 
majority,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber for  this  great  assistance  in  the 
ciralt-ng  of  this  bill. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  this 
bill  goes  into  effect  hospital  costs  will  rise. 
Ti'.e  answer  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
V  nether  this  bill  goes  into  effect  or  not 
hospital  costs  will  rise  and  the  tax  levied 
m  this  bill  anticipates  that  rise  and  pro- 
vides for  it. 

At  the  present  time  hospital  wages  are 
less  than  70  percent  of  the  mean  average 
of  industrial  wages.  Hospitals,  as  you 
are  aware,  employ  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  women.  Many  of  these,  the 
nurses,  the  technicians,  the  dietitians, 
are  some  of  the  most  highly  skilled  of 
all  women.  And  now  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  when  I  vote  for  this 
bill  I  hope  these  women  do  get  a  raise  in 
their  wages. 

The  average  nurse  today,  working  as  a 
nurse,  draws  $4,000  per  year.  She  is  not 
even  drawing  the  social  security  base  pay. 
\  factory  worker,  a  sweeper  on  his  first 
day  at  work  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  makes 
more  money  than  a  trained  nurse. 

In  addition,  the  factory  sweeper  in 
most  plants  is  furnished  with  clean  uni- 
forms at  the  expense  of  the  factory.  In 
a  hospital,  insofar  as  I  know,  all  doctors 
are  furnished  with  clean  uniforms.  Most 
male  orderlies  are  furnished  with  clean 
uniforms.  However,  few  hospitals  fur- 
nish clean  uniforms  to  nurses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps,  this  is  why 
one-half  of  the  trained  nurses  no  longer 
practice  their  profession.  As  this  bill 
goes  into  effect,  it  is  time  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  hospitals  take  cognizance 
of  what  industry  has  known  for  a  long 
time;  the  better  trained  the  work  force, 
the  lower  the  unit  cost.  That  is,  three 
ward  orderlies  do  not  really  replace  one 
trained  nurse.  They  are  merely  more 
expensive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is  effective  it 
must  employ  the  skilled  services  of 
women.  In  my  judgment  they  should 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  their  skill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  thing 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  in  regard 
to  women  hospital  employees.  In  this 
bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  set  up  several  advlsoi-y  com- 
mittees. I  suggest  that  since  women  are 
soing  to  have  to  do  the  work  that  the 
Secretary  put  some  women  on  these  com- 
mittees and  seek  their  advice  at  the 
policymaking  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  this  bill.  The 
increased  cash  benefit  payment  pro- 
?rams  and  the  medical  benefits,  will  in 
roy  opinion  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  economy.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
reiterate  that  those  people  65  and  over 
seriously  need  the  medical  benefit  part 
of  this  program.  But,  even  if  I  were 
opposed  on  any  grounds  to  the  medical 
benefit  program — and  I  assure  you  I  am 
not— as  a  woman  I  would  still  consider 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  medical  benefit 
program  is  the  second  social  security 
program  that  pays  exactly  the  same 
i^^neflts  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a 
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woman;  that  is,  the  woman  does  not  re- 
ceive one-half  the  benefits  of  her  hus- 
band while  he  lives  and  82  percent  of 
his  benefits  when  he  dies.  If  you  are  a 
working  wife,  you  are  not  permitted  to 
choose  between  your  rights  as  a  worker 
or  your  rights  as  a  wife  or  widow  and 
select  the  greater  benefit. 

In  this  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
may  be  treated  for  different  diseases,  bui 
whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman 
worker,  or  a  v;ife,  a  widow  or  a  widower, 
the  benefit  period  is  exactly  the  same.  It 
is  unlike  all  other  benefit  programs  but 
one.  In  all  other  programs  the  first 
question  asked  of  a  beneficiary  is  this: 
Is  the  claimant  a  man  or  a  woman? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  his  enlightened  approach  to 
this  program  and  I  heartily  recommend 
that  all  other  social  security  programs  be 
hastily  amended  to  provide  benefits  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  benefit  payment  has  been 
ci'eated  by  time,  the  mores  of  our  society 
and  circumstance. 

When  the  social  security  bill  was  first 
passed,  approximately  21  E>ercent  of  the 
labor  force  was  female.  Today  it  is 
34.8  percent.  Every  young  girl  can  now 
anticipate  that  she  will  work  25  years 
outside  of  her  home.  She  will  earn  her 
own  social  security  rights,  but  those 
rights  are  not  as  good  as  the  rights 
earned  by  a  man.  Except  for  this  medi- 
cal program  and  one  other  program,  the 
payment  required  to  obtain  her  smaller 
benefit  is  the  same  payment  that  her 
male  contemporary  makes  to  secure  a 
larger  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  show  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  how  it  works. 
Support  Mr.  X  who  is  married  to  a  non- 
working  wife  pays  in  on  a  84,800  base.  At 
retirement  he  will  draw  $127  and  his 
wife  will  draw  $63.50,  for  a  total  of 
$190.50. 

Suppose  Mr.  Y  has  a  working  wife  and 
each  of  them  pays  in  on  a  $2,400  base? 
Mrs.  Y,  because  she  works  and  pays  into 
the  program,  can  draw  as  a  wife  or  a 
worker  but  not  as  both. 

At  retirement,  although  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Y  have  paid  in  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  tax  as  Mr.  X  paid  alone — both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Y  will  draw  $84  each  for  a  total 
of  $168  as  opposed  to  a  total  of  $190.50 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  And  if  Mr.  X  and 
Mr.  Y  die,  Mrs.  X,  the  nonworking  wife, 
will  draw  $105  and  Mrs.  Y,  $84. 

It  is  worse  if  Mrs.  X  and  Mrs.  Y  die. 
Mr.  X  will  draw  $127  and  Mr.  Y,  $84. 
Obviously  Mrs.  Y  is  helping  to  subsidize 
Mrs.  X.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  social 
security  paid  by  the  Y's  should  be  added 
together,  and  they  should  be  permitted 
to  draw  on  that  basis — this  would  cost 
the  social  security  system  $1.8  billion  an- 
nually. 

For  all  of  those  lovers  of  means  tests, 
I  would  like  to  show  you  now  the  mean- 
est means  test  in  the  whole  social-secu- 
rity program. 

Supposing  Mr.  Y  dies  and  Mrs.  Y,  after 
a  period  of  mourning,  and  a  quick  look 
at  that  $84  per  month,  decides  to  marry 
again.  She  marries  a  retired  man  draw- 
ing $60  a  month  in  veteran's  pension. 


Naturally  she  assumes  that  since  she  is 
supplying  one-half  of  the  monthly  in- 
come, her  new  husband  will  surely  draw 
one-half  of  her  social  security.  But  she 
v.ould  be  wrong.  Social  security  will  in- 
quire into  the  whole  circumstances  and 
if  by  chance  the  new  husband  owned  a 
house  they  could  count  the  rent  of  that 
house  at  $25  a  month  and  deny  him  the 
social  security;  but  if  Mrs.  Y  dies  and 
Mr.  Y  marries  again,  they  will  ask  the 
new  Mrs.  Y  one  question:  "Are  you  draw- 
ing social  security  as  a  worker?"  If  her 
answer  is  "No,"  she  gets  one-half  the 
amount  Mr.  Y  receives,  even  if  she  is  as 
rich  as  Doris  Duke. 

The  original  theory  of  social  security, 
of  course,  was  that  men  work  and  sup- 
port wives  and  families,  but  this  is  not 
true  any  more.  Women  comprise  more 
than  one-third  of  the  working  force. 
They  support  10  percent  of  all  families. 
The  medical  benefits  program  for  the 
second  time  in  social  security  history  has 
treated  women  as  equals  and  pays  exact- 
ly the  same  benefits  to  all,  for  which  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Wives  have  no  vested  right  in  social 
security,  that  is.  originally  in  the  social 
security  setup,  when  a  man  died  his 
widow  was  entitled  to  social  security  as 
long  as  she  remained  his  widow.  The 
moment  she  remarried  she  became 
somebody  else's  responsibility,  and  if  he 
drew  social  security,  after  an  appropri- 
ate time  she  drew  as  his  wife.  If  he 
died  and  she  did  not  have  an  established 
claim,  she  was  out.  This  was  corrected 
some  time  ago  to  permit  her  to  return 
to  her  first  husband's  rights. 

But  a  wife,  married  for  30  years  to  a 
man  who  paid  into  social  security,  and 
then  divorced  by  him  at  a  time  too  late 
to  establish  her  own  rights  under  social 
security,  could  not  claim  under  the  di- 
vorced husband.  This  bill  to  some  ex- 
tent corrects  that  situation — if  they  were 
man-ied  20  years,  and  there  is  a  decision 
of  support,  she  can  draw,  or  she  can  re- 
turn to  a  dead  first  husband's  rights. 

There  remain  those  people  drawing  so- 
cial security  and  living  in  sin  in  racy 
Miami,  who  have  discovered  that  the  so- 
cial security  payment  for  a  widow  is 
greater  than  that  for  a  wife — or  that 
second  marriages  are  penalized  by.  re- 
duced payments.  The  answer  to  this 
situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  pay- 
ments should  be  on  the  total  amount  a 
couple  pays  into  social  security,  and  that 
the  right  of  a  wife  should  be  as  great 
as  that  of  a  widow. 

These  are  problems  that  I  feel  will  be 
solved  by  reexamination  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  in  the  light  of  the  work 
experience  and  the  need  of  beneficiaries 
of  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century,  just 
as  the  medical  benefits  program  has  met 
that  need  in  that  reality. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri    [Mr.   Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
sweeteners  in  this  bill  and  there  are 
sweeteners  in  the  hills  of  my  home,  the 
Ozarks.  In  logcabin  days  they  used  to 
keep  a  sweetening  barrel  by  the  door. 
One  time  a  young  man  fell  headfirst  into 
the  barrel  and  he  came  up  licking  his 
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chops  and  said,  "Oh,  Lord,  give  me  the 
tongue  for  this  occasion." 

I  make  the  same  prayer,  today. 

I  come  before  you  today  as  a  physi- 
cian— a  member  of  the  profession  which 
is  deeply  and  inextricably  involved  in 
the  great  issue  before  us. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  many 
times.  Always,  I  have  stood  here  in 
pride,  and  in  appreciation  for  the  honor 
bestowed  on  me  by  my  fellow  citizens 
who  sent  me  here  to  represent  them. 

Whatever  the  matter  before  us  on 
those  occasions,  I  have  searched  with 
you  for  the  answer  to  the  one  overriding 
question : 

"What  is  best  for  the  United  States  of 
America?" 

That  is  the  question  we  are  striving  to 
answer  today.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which 
I  am  speaking  to  you  now.  Our  opinions 
may  differ,  it  is  true,  but  our  aim  is  the 
same.  It  must  always  be  so  if  the  noble 
heritage  ©f  which  we  are  the  trustees, 
is  to  enduire. 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
I  am  honored  to  be  standing  here.  For  I 
am  speaking  not  only  for  my  constituents 
but  for  my  profession.  I  am  speaking  for 
a  system  of  health  care  which  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  finest  in  the 
world.  As  a  physician,  I  could  not  have 
a  greater  opportunity  •  or  responsibility. 
As  a  Representative  in  Congress,  one 
must  be  delving,  perceptive,  informed, 
and  decide  judiciously. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, of  which  I  am  one,  believe  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  public — our  patients — any  pro- 
jected development  which  threatens  the 
quality  of  medicine  in  this  country. 

On  us  falls  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  treating  the  sick,  overcoming  disease, 
and  assuring  that  medicine's  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  25  years  will  continue 
and  multiply  to  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. That  has  been  our  task  through 
our  professional  lives;  it  will  still  be  our 
task  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
on  this  issue  dies  and  Congress  turns  to 
other  questions  of  the  hour,  expressed 
in  the  vast  store  of  bills  awaiting  its 
consideration. 

The  question  is  not,  as  stated  by  one 
who  preceded  me  in  this  so-called  debate, 
the  care  of  senior  citizens,  but  how  best 
to  assure  them  needed  quality  care.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
and  against  final  passage  regardless  of 
the  sweetening. 

We  are  the  ones  who  will  be  expected 
to  go  on  providing  "only  the  best"  of 
medical  care,  care  tailored  to  fit  individ- 
ual needs,  to  which  Americans  are  ac- 
customed, and  which  they  properly  de- 
mand. In  the  last  analysis,  we  are  the 
ones  who  must  contend  directly  with  this 
program  and  try  to  make  It  work. 

PHYSICIANS'  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  HJl.  6675 

Page  15,  line  20:  "(2)  a  physician  certifles 
(and  recertifies)." 

Page  16,  line  3:  "(A)  in  the  case  of  in- 
patient hospital  services." 

Page  16,  line  10:  "(B)  In  the  case  of  in- 
patient tuberculosis." 

Page  16,  line  18:  "(C)  in  the  case  of  poet- 
hospital  extended  care." 

Page  17.  line  8:  "(D)  in  the  case  of  poet- 
hospital  home  health  services." 


Page  17,  line  24:  "(E)  in  the  ca§e  of  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services." 

Utilization  Review  Plan 
Page  74,  line  16:  "For  such  review  to  be 
made  by  either  (A)  a  staff  committee  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  physicians." 

Page  75,  line  10:  "For  notification  to  the 
attending  physician  of  any  finding  by  the 
physician  members  of  (the  committee)  that 
any  further  stay  in  the  Institution  is  not 
medically  necessary." 

Consequently,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by 
now,  as  the  Nation  is  urged  to  embark  on 
an  ill-conceived  adventure  in  Grovem- 
ment  medicine,  the  end  of  which  no  one 
can  see,  and  from  which  the  patient  is 
certain  to  be  the  ultimate  sufferer. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  it:  The 
medical  profession  will  never  deprive 
the  people  of  high-quality  medical  care 
and  the  fruits  of  progress  of  medical 
science.  That  will  come  when  the  Gov- 
ernment begins  meddling  and  interfering  '^ 
with  medical  freedom. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  which, 
added  together,  clearly  point  to  a  de- 
terioration of  health  care  under  a  pro- 
gram of  Government  controlled  medicine 
for  any  segment  of  the  population?  Let 
me  list  a  few : 

First.  The  basis  for  quality  medical 
care  is  the  voluntary  relationship  be- 
tween the  doctor  and  his  patient.  This 
would  begin  to  disappear  as  the  Govern- 
ment supplants  the  individual  as  the  pur- 
chaser of  health  services. 

An  obvious  attempt  has  been  made  in 
this  legislation  to  conceal  the  grant  of 
power  which  would  be  extended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  interfere  with  administration  and 
medical  practice  in  participating  hospi- 
tals. But  the  power  is  in  the  bill  and 
its  use  by  Government  employees  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  toward 
the  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  result  would  inescapably  be  third- 
party  intrusion  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. The  physician's  judgment  would 
be  open  to  question  by  others  not  respon- 
sible for  the  patient's  well-being.  His 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  decisions 
would  be  subject  to  disapproval  by  those 
controlling  the  expenditure  of  tax 
money.  Paradoxically,  his  cooperation 
is  required  for  proper  function  and  cer- 
tainly to  avoid  the  abuse  factor. 

Second.  As  the  Government  fixed 
prices  for  service  rendered — as  indeed  it 
must  to  protect  the  public  purse — finan- 
cial incentive  would  begin  to  melt  away. 

Third.  The  incentive  of  competition 
v.ith  one's  peers,  invariably  the  spark 
which  ignites  the  fiame  of  creative  prog- 
ress, would  also  fade  since  rivalry  would 
be  eliminated  by  virtue  of  centralized 
direction,  be  it  practice  or  all-important 
bedside  research. 

Fourth.  As  physicians  and  health  fa- 
cilities became  more  and  more  subject  to 
intei-vention  in  their  work  by  Govern- 
ment employees,  a  decline  of  profes- 
sionalism would  be  certain. 

Fifth.  The  overutilization  and  abuse  of 
a  "free"  service  to  which  everyone  had 
a  "right"  would  result  in  increasing 
physician  harassment  which  could  not 
fail  to  lead  to  a  form  of  medicine  abuse 
factor  and  had  occupancy  alien  to  these 


shores — medicine  on  an  assembly-line 
basis. 

Sixth.  Quality  medicine  would  be  dealt 
a  further  blow  by  the  loss  of  able  en- 
trants in  the  health  field  because  young 
men,  viewing  a  profession  under  partial 
or  total  Government  domination,  could 
be  expected  to  seek  careers  in  other  fields. 

These  things  will  not  happen  tomor- 
row, or  the  day  after,  or  next  week,  or 
next  month.  But  as  surely  as  the  tides 
move  tonight  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  they 
will  come  if  this  measure  is  enacted 
into  law. 

America  today  has  the  finest  physi- 
cians and  scientists  in  the  world — a  fact 
frequently  demonstrated  over  the  last 
decade  when  the  Nobel  Prizes  have  been 
handed  out,  or  by  your  life  expectancy, 
or  by  those  seeking  postgraduate  train- 
ing. These  intelligent,  highly  trained, 
superbly  skilled  men  and  women  will 
continue  to  serve  the  health  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  because  they  are  profession- 
als, who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this 
system  of  ours,  they  will  continue  to  do 
the  best  they  can,  no  matter  what  ad- 
verse conditions  they  are  suddenly  con- 
fronted with. 

But  what  happens  when  this  seed  crop 
is  gone?  I  suggest  you  look  across  the 
Atlantic  for  an  answer.  The  other  night 
I  heard  this  sentence  in  a  Chet  Huntley 
broadcast  discussing  the  current  strug- 
gle between  physicians  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  British  National  Health 
Service : 

Britain  has  been  losing  doctors  at  the  rate 
of  almost  500  a  year.  The  number  of  medical 
students  Is  declining,  and  already  below  the 
level  of  1938.  Meanwhile,  the  population 
grows. 

You  see,  there  are  some  things  which 
cannot  be  handled  by  a  law.  Men  bred 
in  freedom  learn  to  like  the  taste  of  it. 
Few  engineers  would  want  a  government 
employee  telling  them  how  to  draw  a 
line.  Most  bookkeepers,  I  suspect,  have 
little  desire  for  advice  from  Washington 
on  how  to  add  a  column  of  figures.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  lawyer  who  has  spoken 
of  his  desire  to  have  the  legal  profession 
brought  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that,  gentlemen. 
This  is  not  merely  a  controversy  over 
whether  Government  should  tax  one 
group  of  citizens  to  provide  health  care 
benefits  indiscriminately,  regardless  of 
need,  to  another  group.  This  is  not 
merely  a  disagreement  over  the  best 
means  of  providing  health  care  for  our 
older  citizens.  Rather,  this  conflict  is 
testing  again  whether  the  art  and 
science  of  medicine  will  be  permitted  to 
grow  and  flourish  in  freedom,  or  whether 
progress  in  medicine  will  be  stunted  and 
shriveled  by  an  excess  of  Government 
control,  third-party  interference. 

Here  let  me  nail  down  one  of  the  most 
patent  falsehoods  that  has  been  uttered 
by  do-gooder  proponents  of  H.R.  6675 
in  their  campaign  of  abuse  and  vilifica- 
tion against  the  whipping-boy  medical 
profession.  This  is  the  whispered  charge 
that  doctors  are  "really  against  the  pro- 
gram because  it  would  affect  their  in- 
come ;  that  their  fees  would  somehow  be 
reduced  by  the  Government." 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  reality. 
Doctors'  incomes  would  probably  be  more 
assured,  not  less,  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 
Anyone  knows  there  is  more  money  in 
mass  production.  It  is  principle,  free- 
dom, research,   and  insurers   who  will 

■  suffer. 

Seventeen  and  a  half  million  older 
citizens  would  become  eligible  for  hos- 
pitalization, nursing  home  and  home 
nursing  care,  financed  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Those  lured  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  program  by  the  prospect  of 
a  "free"  benefit  would  need  a  physician's 
certificate  to  enter  a  hospital.  Physi- 
cians would  be  expected  to  care  for  them 
while  they  were  in  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes.  Who  can  say  hov;  many  new 
patients  physicians  would  acquire  as  a 
by-product  of  this  legislation?  It  is  safe 
to  say  the  number  would  be  sizable. 

But  that  is  really  beside  the  point,  or 
at  least  only  a  tangent.  The  American 
system  of  medicine  is  a  system  of  quality 
medicine,  not  mass  production  or  as- 
sembly-line medicine.  It  is  a  system  of 
private  medicine,  practiced  by  private 
doctors  treating  private  patients,  free 
to  make  decisions  based  on  the  patient's 
specific  medical  needs  and  nothing  else, 
except  a  confidential  relation — privi- 
leged, if  you  please. 

Forget  for  a  moment  the  cost  of  stag- 
gering, though  uncertain,  proportions  of 
the  program  before  us.  Ignore  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  that  it  would 
create,  and  the  burden  it  means  for 
wage  earners  at  the  low  end  of  the  in- 
come scale.  Neglect  the  new  bureaus 
we  are  entailing. 

Look  only  at  the  intrusion  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  medicine,  which  can- 
not be  avoided,  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  this  plan — the  regimentation 
of  hospital  admission  and  discharges, 
arbitrary  limitations  on  nursing  homes 
available  to  care  for  aged  patients,  and 
the  implicit  responsibility  placed  on  hos- 
pitals and  physicians  to  keep  the  cost  of 
this  program  under  control. 

Bureaucratic  regulation  cannot  be 
mixed  with  medicine  without  diluting 
the  quality  of  medical  care  anymore  than 
gasoline  and  sugar  in  the  modern  com- 
bustion engine.  In  this  case,  further- 
more, the  availability  of  medical  serv- 
ices to  the  aged  would  be  governed  by 
the  availability  of  tax  money,  not  by  the 
medical  needs  of  these  citizens.  If 
quantity  is  thus  restricted,  quality 
would  inevitably  suffer. 

Under  our  system  as  we  have  always 
known  it,  treatment  of  the  individual 
comes  first,  and  financing  second.  It  is 
the  patient,  in  th*e  role  of  the  customer, 
that  exacts  the  utmost  from  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  through  his  ability 
to  choose  freely. 

The  physician,  in  turn,  responds  to 
this  show  of  confidence  by  the  exercise 
of  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  his  greatest 
capacity,  guided  solely  by  what  is  best 
for  his  patient. 

This  is  not  a  public  works  project  of 
stone  and  steel  that  we  are  dealing  with, 
or  the  purchase  of  overcoats  for  the 
army.  This  is  a  fragile,  perishable  rela- 
tionship, perhaps  the  most  delicate  in 
all  human  ties,  and  founded  on  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  principle.    It  cannot 
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withstand  third-party  tampering  with- 
out serious  harm.  Are  we  to  callously 
overthrow  it  by  legislative  process? 

Standing  here,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
I  could  get  this  point  across  to  you.  It 
is  fundamental.  Someday  it  will  come 
back  to  haunt  our  memory. 

Should  the  Govenrment  become  the 
customer — the  outside  party  striving  to 
reconcile  the  demands  of  the  patient  for 
high  quality  care  and  the  demands  of 
the  taxpayers  for  efficient  use  of  tax 
funds — the  emphasis  must  shift  from 
quality  to  cost.  The  Government  can  re- 
solve these  conflicting  demands  in  only 
one  way.  It  must  tighten  the  reins  on 
services  to  keep  them  within  budgetary 
limitations;  either  that,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
must  be  repeatedly  pleading  with  Con- 
gress to  bail  out  the  program  with 
higher  payroll  taxes. 

We  doctors  want  to  continue  to  be 
free  to  give  our  patients  the  best  advice 
and  the  best  treatment  we  are  capable  of 
giving,  without  the  pressure  of  outside 
considerations  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  health  care.  We  op- 
pose any  course  of  action  which  threatens 
the  professional  independence  of  the 
physician  and  imperils  the  wholly  volun- 
tary relationship  which  now  exists  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient,  thereby 
striking  at  the  heart  of  our  magnificent 
health  care  system  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much  for  mankind  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  aged 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  its  effects  on  the 
quality  of  health  care.  But  is  it  possible 
for  health  care  to  operate  in  one  way  for 
one  segment  of  the  population  and  in  a 
different  way  for  everyone  else?  The 
question  arxswers  itself.  This  is  our  first 
venture  into  providing  service  in  lieu  of 
cash  benefits  on  a  payroll  deduction  tax 
basis.  What  of  the  further  effect  of  de- 
valued dollars  and  infiation  on  these 
senior  savers  who  secured  their  own  fu- 
ture? 

INFLATION    ARGUMENTS 

Ml*.  Chairman,  for  every  action  there 
is  a  reaction.  This  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  Newton's  law  of  motion  is  no  less 
true  today. 

The  action  we  are  about  to  take  alleg- 
edly will  provide  Federal  aid  for  persons 
over  age  65.  But  at  the  same  time  this 
help  is  being  offered,  have  we  truly  con- 
sidered the  ways  in  which  we  will  be  un- 
dercutting their  ability  to  secure  their 
own  future? 

The  financing  provisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  involve  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  both  the  tax  base  and  the  tax 
rate,  reaching  11.2  percent  of  payroll  in 
a  few  years. 

Every  cent  of  this  tax  increase  will 
come  from  employee  and  employer.  As 
such,  every  cent  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  all  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  an  economist  to  imder- 
stand  that  every  time  you  increase  the 
cost  of  production  you  also  increase  the 
cost  of  the  product. 

The  employer's  contribution  imder  this 
program  is  not  going  to  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  employer.    It  w^l  come  out 


of  the  pockets  of  those  who  buy  his  goods 
and  services. 

The  employee's  contribution  under 
this  program  will  come  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  thus  reducing  his  take-home  pay, 
and  correspondingly  reducing  his  pur- 
chasing power  and  further  detracting 
from  the  value  of  his  dollar. 

It  surely  does  not  take  an  economist 
to  know  that  the  senior  citizen  and  the 
younger  citizen  as  well  will,  in  1966, 
when  this  bill  becomes  law,  have  to  pay 
a  little  more  for  everything  he  buys  in- 
cluding the  very  necessities  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  How  else  could  it 
be?  The  additional  contributions  from 
employers  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
everything  they  produce. 

The  millions  of  older  citizens  who 
manage  to  live  solely  on  their  social  se- 
curity earnings,  pensions  or  savings,  are 
already  in  the  poverty  class  if  we  go  by 
the  strict  administration  definition  of 
poverty  as  being  those  who  earn  less 
than  $3,000.  But  the  cost  of  eveiTthing 
they  buy  will  go  up  when  the  cost  of  this 
bill  becomes  refiected  in  the  rising  price 
index. 

Infiation  is  the  crudest  tax  of  all,  be- 
cause it  affects  most  drastically  those* 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  be  it  social  se- 
curity, or  pensions,  or  private  retirement 
programs. 

Make  no  mistake.  This  bill,  with  its 
tremendous  cost  factors,  will  be  in- 
flationary. 

Would  that  we  were  honest  enough 
with  oiwselves  to  admit  it. 

This  is  no  great  humanitarian  pro- 
gram, for  it  will  not  take  a  penny  from 
the  pockets  of  those  who  will  take  credit 
for  it.  None  of  our  senior  citizens  in  this 
body  will  contribute  toward  the  pro- 
gram, at  least  insofar  as  their  congres- 
sional salaries  are  concerned. 

I  wish,  as  this  House  acts  on  the  bill 
before  it,  we  were  honest  enough  with 
ourselves  to  recognize  that,  as  these  new 
taxes  take  effect,  it  will  raise  the  cost 
of  every  other  vital  need.  And  it  will 
do  it,  not  only  to  our  senior  citizens,  but 
to  our  younger  ones  as  well,  including 
those  just  beginning  to  make  their  way 
in  life. 

Inflation  and  devaluation  of  saved- 
moneys  are  cruel  and  treacherous  ways 
of  dealing  with  an  unsuspecting  people. 

If  the  quality  of  care  for  older  citizens 
is  lowered— under  the  pressure  of  over- 
use of  facilities,  of  limitations  on  avail- 
able funds,  of  physician  harassment  by 
outside  intervention — it  will  be  lowered 
for  all. 

Further,  I  believe  it  can  be  reasonably 
stated  that  consideration  of  this  proposal 
cannot  be  limited  to  its  merits  or  demerits 
as  it  would  apply  to  a  single  group  of  cit- 
izens at  the  outset.  We  are  aware  that 
a  former  distinguished  member  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Forand,  has  termed  it  a  foot- 
in-the-door  program. 

The  legislation,  as  now  written,  applies 
to  all  Americans  aged  65  or  older.  But 
the  minimum  age  for  retirement  is  now 
62.  Does  anyone  seriously  suggest  that 
one  of  the  first  proposals  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  not  be  to  reduce  the  age 
to  62  as  a  starter? 

All  the  cost  estimates  and  tax  rates 
we  are  now  trying  to  imtangle  would 
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thereupon  go  out  the  window.  Approx- 
imately 2  million  more  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  62  and  65  would  become 
eligible  for  benefits  from  the  Federal 
treasury  toward  which  they  had  paid 
little  or  nothing  in  taxes.  Costs  of  the 
program  would  go  up;  the  potential 
burden  on  oiu-  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  facilities  would  be  measurably  in- 
creased :  controls  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  tightened  to  guard  against  the 
added  danger  of  saturation  of  these  fa- 
cilities by  millions  of  persons  seeking  a 
"free"  Government  service  to  which  they 
had  a  "right." 

What  is  true  of  the  legislation  imme- 
diately, would  be  equally  true  as  it  ex- 
panded to  include  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. What  would  begin  as  "socialized 
medicine  for  the  elderly,"  would  become 
"socialized  medicine"  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

At  a  time  when  American  medicine 
leads  the  world,  we  are  being  asked  to 
adopt  a  system  under  which  one  nation 
after  another  has  lost  its  former  leader- 
ship in  medical  science.  We  are  mged 
to  start  down  the  same  road  that  has 
been  traveled  by  other  countries  whose 
health  care  today  is  marked  by  turmoil, 
bureaucratic  controls,  overburdened  fa- 
cilities, precarious  financing,  and  dis- 
tracted, frustrated  doctors. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  believe  if  I 
were  not  here  to  see  it. 

One  serious  shortcoming  in  the  bill  ap- 
proved in  committee  is  that  the  abuse 
factor  has  not  even  been  considered, 
much  less,  compensated  for.  Yet,  we 
know  now  that  this  factor  of  abuse  is 
what  accounts  for  the  severe  crisis  now 
confronting  both  the  British  and  French 
systems  of  government  medicine.  Many 
more  patients  will  be  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals for  diagnostic  services  under  this 
bill,  far  more  than  ever  before. 

The  bill  apparently  will  depend  on 
doctoi-s  to  maintain  hospital  turnover. 
even  though  they  will  have  less  practical 
authority  to  can-y  out  this  responsibility, 
under  the  bill. 

We  all  realize  that  the  average  length 
of  hospital  stay  under  this  bill  is  certain 
to  increase  and  the  sum  total  will  be  that 
proportionately  fewer  and  fewer  private 
patients  are  going  to  be  admitted  as  more 
hospital  beds  are  occup'ed  by  persons 
eligible  for  free  care  under  this  bill. 

Most  certainly  after  this  bill  becomes 
effective,  it  will  require  a  crash  program 
of  hospital  construction  under  Hill-Bur- 
ton, as  well  as  another  crash  program  of 
nursing  and  convalescent  homes. 

The  $64  question  in  most  people's 
minds  is  bound  to  be,  "will  doctors  par- 
ticipate?" Of  course,  it  will  take  time  to 
implement,  and  the  answer  will  be  partly 
determined  by  how  this  is  done.  A  new- 
fee  schedule  and  signup  of  doctors  who 
will  participate  will  be  a  first  order  of 
business. 

I  predict  that  American  physicians  will 
-sign  up  and  participate  because  they  are 
first  of  all  humanitarians,  imbued  with 
the  mission  of  serving  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  incredible  part  of 
this  whole  operation,  has  been  the  utter 
disregard^of  the  doctor's  viewpoint  by 
the  social  engineers  who  drafted  this 
four-layer  cake.     This  in  spite  of  the 


fact  that  the  program  cannot  possibly 
work  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
doctors — 13th  amendment,  neglected  or 
voided  in  consideration. 

It  might  be  compared  to  building  a 
space  satellite  without  ensineers,  or  de- 
veloping a  battle  plan  without  consult- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  Walter  Reuther 
might  say  if  the  doctors  should  recom- 
mend that  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments be  made  up  by  business  alone 
without  consulting  labor. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  under 
this  bill.  Without  the  doctor,  this  bill 
is  nothing  more  than  300  pages  full  of 
words  signifying  nothing.  Yet,  at  no 
time  during  the  week  this  bill  was 
drafted,  were  the  Nation's  doctors  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  deliberations  or  to 
comment  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  bill 
insofar  as  they,  their  professional  skill, 
and  their  ability  and  willingness  to  serve 
is  concerned.  This  decision  to  ignore  and 
even  belittle  the  practicing  physician 
whether  it  was  made  by  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  or  Wilbur  Cohen,  or  Mr. 
Celebrezze,  or  by  the  majority  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will 
stand  in  the  record  as  the  most  brazen 
act  of  ommission  ever  committed  on  a 
piece  of  major  legi.slation.  It  will  have 
its  reverberations  for  as  long  as  anyone 
of  us  is  privileged  to  look  into  the  future. 

As  one  voice  in  this  Chamber,  as  a 
physician  whose  lifetime  of  service  in  his 
profession  has  meant  a  very  great  deal 
to  him.  I  can  only  ask  you  to  pause  and 
reflect  and  weigh  this  issue  with  prayer- 
ful consideration.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter.     Of  this,  we  are  all  aware. 

But  on  balance,  when  you  cast  your 
vote,  I  hope  you  will  be  thinking  of  the 
next  generation  of  Americans  and  all 
those  who  will  come  afterwards — and  not 
so  much  about  the  next  election. 

I  hope  and  pray,  you  will  vote  at  least 
to  recommit,  on  the  least  of  two  evils. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  This  may  not  be  pre- 
cisely apropos  of  what  the  gentleman 
is  discussing,  but  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  extremely  qualified  to  answer  this 
question.  I,  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  niunber  of 
qualified  young  men  and  women  of  this 
coimtry  who  are  anxious  to  become  phy- 
sicians and  who-,  having  scholastically 
qualified,  find  themselves  unable  to  pur- 
sue their  medical  education  because  of 
the  insufficient  number  of  medical 
schools  and  the  inadequacy  of  seats  in 
those  medical  schools.  At  the  very 
same  time  all  of  us  recognize  that  there 
is  in  America  today  a  great  need  for 
more  doctors. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  can 
say  to  me  what  the  medical  profession 
is  doing,  or  what  the  AMA  is  doing, 
what  we  are  doing,  to  provide  more 
medical  facilities  to  get  more  medical 
doctors  to  take  care  of  more  Americans? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  think  I  can;  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  asking  the 
question.  If  the  gentleman  heard  the 
first  part  of  my  remarks  he  knows  about 
how  we  have  maintained  the  doctor- 


patient  ratio  of  approximately  1:750— 
1  physician  to  750  patients — and 
certainly  the  gentleman  knows  that  in 
this  day  of  better  communications  and 
transportation  you  can  get  a  patient  to 
an  adequate  workshop — hospital,  and 
so  forth — under  the  care  of  a  specialist 
more  quickly  than  Vv'e  used  to  be  able  to 
do  it,  in  the  days  when  we  hitched  up  the 
shay  and  brought  them  into  town  where 
perhaps  there  were  5  doctors  in  some 
small  community;  and  he  can  receive 
much  better  care. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
medical  schools  have  been  increasing  in 
number,  from  64  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  to  85  at  this  time,  and  there  are 
9  more  in  process  of  building.  They  are 
all  class  A.  There  are  no  longer  any 
substandard  schools.  And  specifically 
the  AMA's  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion is  urging  continued  building. 

Let  me  put  the  lie  immediately  to  the 
bandied-about  phrase  that  these  schools 
are  inadequate,  or  that  the  AMA  is  a 
strong  organization  that  is  preventing 
the  erection  of  adequate  numbers  of  new 
medical  schools.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  only  last  week  I  reported  on  a 
poll  all  over  the  country  with  reference 
to  the  preference  that  young  people  had 
for  certain  professions.  They  were:  Su- 
preme Court  No.  1;  physicians  No.  2; 
politicians  No.  11;  and  so  on  down  the 
line.    We  are  doing  pretty  well. 

The  fact  is,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  that  a  great  number  of 
fine  young  people  at  this  time  would  like 
to  become  physicians,  and  under  our 
private  competitive  system  of  medicine 
are  applying  at  a  ratio  of  about  15  for 
every  vacancy  in  medical  schools.  But  I 
deny  that  the  output  is  inadequate  for 
the  projected  need.  General  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  classroom 
availability  for  1960,  for  instance,  was 
once  estimated  as  being  inadequate,  but 
local  school  boards  built  adequately  and 
so  will  local  medical  schools  and  univer- 
sities. We  do  not  legislate  on  "projected 
needs,"  they  often  care  for  themselves 
through  local  initiative. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  is  that  where  there  are  15  appli- 
cants who  are  qualified  and  only  1  of 
those  15  can  be  accepted  in  a  field  where 
admittedly  there  is  an  inadequacy  of 
practitioners,  does  the  gentleman  feel 
we  are  doing  enough? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  admit  that  there 
is  an  inadequacy  of  practitioners. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentleman  does 
not  admit  that? 

Mr.  HALL.  Not  if  we  still  have  a 
ratio  of  one  doctor  to  750  patients  that 
we  had  in  1950.  with  improved  transpor- 
tation and  communications  and  the  en- 
hancement of  facilities  that  we  have  de- 
veloped, to  say  nothing  of  the  ancillary 
aids  such  as  better  nursing. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman 
concede  that  some  of  our  physicians  to- 
day work  less  hours  than  some  of  our 
physicians  used  to? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  them 
do,  just  as  some  Congressmen  like  to 
go  home  on  Thursday  night  and  not  re- 
turn until  the  following  Tuesday.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  medical  profession. 
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Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  being  not  only  complete- 
ly irrelevant,  but  completely  illogical, 
he  is  not  answering  my  question. 

But,  the  gentleman  is  being  completely 
illogical  when  he  refers  to  the  Congress. 
The  gentleman  is  not  answering  my 
question.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
answer  my  question  that  I  have  asked. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  do  not  concede 
that  there  are  not  enough  physicians, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  simply  because 
there  are  15  applicants  for  each  vacancy 
that  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  con- 
stitutes inadequacy.  Actually,  the  point 
to  be  learned  is  that  we  will  kill  such 
initiative  and  selectivity — yes,  even  desire 
to  serve  people — if  we  legislate  away  our 
freedoms  and  competitive  enterprise. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Cahill  1 . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [  Dr.  Hall  1 ,  has  in- 
dicated in  his  remarks  that  the  number 
of  physicians  in  relation  to  the  popula- 
tion has  remained  more  or  less  constant. 
While  this  is  a  correct  statement,  the 
gentleman  neglected  to  point  out  that 
the  number  of  physicians  in  private 
practice  per  1,000  has  declined  from  109 
in  1950  to  97  in  1963.  Expressed  in  an- 
other way — the  relationship  of  fa.niily 
physicians  to  the  potential  patient  load 
has  changed  from  1,300  patients  per  phy- 
sician in  1950  to  1,700  patients  per  phy- 
sician in  1960,  and  an  estimated  2,000 
patients  per  physician  in  1970.  Is  this 
in  actual  practice  constancy  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  physicians  to  population? 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  recognizes  the  need  for  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  and  all  of  our  citi- 
zens even  though  there  may  be  some  di- 
vergency in  opinion  as  to  the  road  to 
travel  to  obtain  the  objective.  I  would 
also  say  that  with  very  few  exceptions, 
every  Member  of  this  House  would  recog- 
nize the  insufficiency  of  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  accredited  authorities  that  in 
the  past  10  years,  the  output  of  medical 
schools  has  lagged  behind  the  popula- 
tion growth  and  that  in  many  areas  it 
has  only  been  because  of  the  foreign- 
tramed  doctoi-s  that  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  performance  in  any  de- 
gree in  some  of  our  larger  hospitals. 

Many  of  these  foreign-trained  doctors 
who  are  so  desirable  in  many  of  our  areas 
because  of  the  acute  shortage  are  gradu- 
ates of  schools  which  would  not  be  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation here  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  or 
any  other  Member  of  this  House  to  say 
that  we  have  sufficient  medical  schools 
and  sufficient  doctors  is  in  my  judgment 
a  denial  of  the  realities  of  everyday  life. 
I  am  told  that  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
present  physician-patient  ratio  over  the 
next  10  years,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
Diust  increase  our  medical  school  capac- 
ity by  at  least  50  percent. 

In  the  year  1963,  for  example,  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  all  qualified 
applicants  to  medical  schools  were  en- 
rolled. In  other  words,  out  of  approxi- 
tnately    16.000    applicants,   about   9,000 
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were  accepted.  This  means  that  7,000 
young  men  and  women  of  America  who 
had  a  real  desire  and  apparently  were 
qualified  were  denied  admission  into 
medical  schools.    What  is  the  reason? 

Obviously  there  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  medical  schools.  What  does  this 
point  out?  Clearly  that  we  need  50  per- 
cent more  medical  schools  than  we  have 
in  the  United  States. 

Why  do  we  not  have  these  medical 
schools?  Why  are  we  not  training  all 
of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
America  who  want  to  be  doctors?  Why 
must  we  rely  upon  foreign-trained  phy- 
.sicians  to  fill  the  needs  of  our  commu- 
nities? Why  must  we  accept  men  to 
administer  to  our  ill  who  attend  foreign 
medical  schools  which  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  here  in  the  United 
States  as  imposed  on  our  medical  schools 
by  the  medical  societies? 

I  know  from  my  personal  experience 
a  number  of  qualified  and  outstanding 
young  men  in  my  district  who  have  been 
unable  to  get  into  a  medical  school.  I 
have  interviewed  a  score  or  more  of  these 
young  men  and  can  attest  to  their  per- 
sonal qualifications  and  their  dedicated 
desire  to  join  the  medical  profession  in 
treating  the  illnesses  of  our  society.  It 
has  been  disheartening  for  me  through- 
out my  years  in  public  life  to  point  out 
repeatedly  to  qualified  young  men  that 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  real  reason  for  their 
nonacceptance  except  the  insufficiency 
of  classrooms  in  our  medical  schools. 

It  is  clear  to  me  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
clear  to  all  Members  of  this  House  that 
with  the  population  growth  not  only  will 
the  need  be  greater,  but  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  quaUfied  ap- 
plicants each  year.  My  research  indi- 
cates that  in  1959  it  was  estimated  that 
about  3,500  more  medical  school  grad- 
uates would  be  needed  by  the  year  1975. 
This  would  necessitate  additional  facili- 
ties equal  in  size  to  35  medical  schools 
of  average  size. 

I  would  certainly  express  the  hope  to- 
day that  the  American  Medical  Society, 
instead  of  restricting  the  number  of  en- 
roUees  and  the  number  of  medical 
schools,  would  liberalize  their  programs 
and  would  take  the  leadership  in  Amer- 
ica to  bring  new  facilities  into  being  and 
to  provide  new  opportunities  in  the  field 
of  medicine  for  the  youth  of  America. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
we  in  the  Congress  and  why  the  men  of 
medicine  are  expending  so  much  money 
on  medicine  in  space  when  some  mothers 
are  giving  birth  in  this  country  unat- 
tended by  qualified  doctors,  when  some 
families  are  being  subjected  to  pioneer 
medicine  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
a  physician  in  their  community,  when 
families  in  the  dark  of  the  night  are  un- 
able because  of  the  demands  upon  exist- 
ing practitioners  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  qualified  physician. 

I  do  not  criticize  nor  condemn  the  doc- 
tors. I  know  that  all  of  them  are  serious- 
ly and  genuinely  interested  in  caring  for 
the  physical  needs  of  their  communities. 
There  is  only  so  much,  however,  that 
one  man  can  do.  Doctors,  like  all  other 
men,  need  time  to  spend  with  their  fam- 
ilies; need  recreation  and  change;  and 
require  a  certain  amount  of  sleep. 


The  problem  is  not  that  the  doctors 
are  not  doing  their  best.  The  problem  is 
that  their  best  is  not  enough  with  the  de- 
mands upon  them  by  the  ever-increasing 
patient  loads. 

We  do  not  need  criticism  for  the  doc- 
tors. We  need  more  medical  schools, 
moreTiospitals,  and  more  doctors. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
some  plan  is  not  conceived  utilizing  the 
existing  collegiate  educational  facilities 
which  abound  in  the  United  States.  Why 
cannot  young  men  and  women  start  their 
medical  career  in  the  colleges  of  our 
country?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  they 
attend,  at  least  for  the  theory  part  of 
their  education,  qualified  medical  schools 
in  existence?  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
of  the  subjects  which  constitute  a  medi- 
cal curriculum  can  be  taught  just  as  ef- 
fectively in  an  institution  not  associated 
with  a  hospital.  Why  cannot  the  theory 
be  separated  from  the  practice?  Thus, 
if  we  were  to  train  our  medical  students 
in  institutions  not  associated  with  exist- 
ing medical  schools,  we  probably  could, 
in  a  reasonable  perio-'  of  time,  increase 
appreciably  the  number  of  physicians 
in  the  United  States. 

In  my  State,  I  am  informed  that  we 
have  143  physicians  for  each  100.000  pop- 
ulation; but  that  only  109  of  these  phy- 
sicians are  in  private  practice. 

How  many  of  us  know  personally  men 
who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  medicine 
but  who  now,  because  of  advanced  age, 
personal  illness,  financial  security,  or 
some  other  personal  reason,  have  found 
it  possible,  desirable,  or  necessary  to  de- 
vote only  a  part  of  their  day  and  their 
week  to  the  practice  of  medicine?  How 
many  of  us  know  men  of  specialized 
skills  in  the  field  of  medicine  who  take 
off  an  entire  summer  because  their  in- 
come is  so  high  that  our  tax  laws  make 
it  not  worth  their  while  financially  on  a 
year-round  basis?  How  many  of  us  know 
good  doctors  in  their  sixty's  who,  because 
of  some  personal  physical  reason,  have 
restricted  their  practice  to  3  or  4 
days  a  week?  How  many  of  us  know 
surgeons  who  operate  only  on  a  very 
limited  basis?  In  other  words  while 
some  statistics  that  have  been  asserted 
here  today  spell  out  a  sufficiency  in  doc- 
tors, the  fact  remains  that  in  actual  prac- 
tice we  have  a  complete  scarcity  of  doc- 
tors in  almost  every  area  of  this  country. 

Let  us  remember  in  passing  this  needed 
legislation  helping  the  aged  of  our  coun- 
try, that  we  cannot  provide  them  with 
the  proper  medical  care  until  we  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. Let  us  not  forget  that  we  can- 
not have  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied doctors  until  we  increase  the  number 
of  our  medical  schools.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  prop- 
erly and  adequately  implement  the  pro- 
gram we  are  discussing  today,  we  must 
do  something  in  the  immediate  future  to 
provide  more  medical  schools  to  train 
more  young  Americans  to  become  future 
doctors  so  that  the  aged  and  all  citizens 
of  this  country  can  enjoy  the  type  of 
medical  service  which  they  deserve  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  urge  all  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  examine  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
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their  own  congressional  districts  and 
then  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  urge 
the  leaders  of  medicine  of  this  country 
to  join  hands  with  the  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment in  this  country  to  find  a  way 
to  provide  these  much  needed  facilities 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr-.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Jennings]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
6675.  the  hospital  insurance-social  secu- 
rity amendment  bill  we  are  considering. 
This  is  a  most  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  developed  its  provisions. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  my 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  for  his  leadership  in  drafting  this 
bill  in  committee,  and  upon  his  excellent 
presentation  to  the  House.  Chairman 
Mills  has  again  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity and  wisdom  in  working  toward  com- 
mittee approval  of  legislation  needed  by 
the  Nation  and  desired  by  the  people.  I 
associate  myseii  with  his  remarks  in 
every  respect. 

The  year  of  1965  will  count  some  no- 
table events  in  the  history  of  social  se- 
curity in  America.  Last  January*  we 
completed  25  years  of  monthly  social  se- 
curity payments.  This  month — April — 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system  will  reach  the  mark  of 
20  million  men.  women,  and  children  re- 
ceiving benefits  each  month — more  than 
1  out  of  eveiy  10  of  our  total  population. 
In  August  we  will  be  celebrating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  original  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Even  before  this  30th  anni- 
versary, a  fourth  historic  event  will 
undoubtedly  be  entered  on  the  record — 
the  enactment  of  this  social  security- 
hospital  insurance  bill  that  has  now  come 
to  the  House  for  discussion. 

I  certainly  feel  that  H.R.  6675  is  among 
the  major  bills  that  have  been  debated 
during  my  tenure  here.  I  rank  it  among 
the  most  far  reaching  of  the  bills  we 
have  considered  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people.  The  President  has  called  it  a 
"tremendous  step  forward"  for  our  senior 
citizens.  His  special  message  on  health 
benefits  earlier  this  year  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  new  effort  to  provide  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature.    He  said: 

We  can — and  we  must  strive  now  to  assure 
the  availability  of  and  accessibility  to  the 
best  health  care  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  age  or  geography  or  economic  status. 

This  legislation  meets  that  goal.  I 
would  propose  that  my  colleagues,  who 
may  question  this  bill  in  any  respect, 
again  read  the  President's  message  of 
last  January.  No  more  eloquent  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  bill  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  all  visualize  the 
need  for  this  legislation  on  a  national 
scale.  The  statistics  are  cited  in  our 
committee's  report.  However,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  each  of  my  colleagues  daily  re- 
ceives letters  from  his  constituents  that 
more  directly  and  dramatically  reveal  the 
need  for  approval  of  this  bill  and  the 
hope  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  millions 
of  individuals. 

I  have  not  only  had  letters,  but  I  have 
had  dozens  and  dozens  of  conversations 


with  my  constituents — all  outlining  their 
needs  and  stating  their  only  hope  as  be- 
ing under  social  security. 

These  requests  come  from  widows  who 
can  barely  survive  on  their  present  bene- 
fits, and  who  deny  themselves  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  needed. 

These  requests  from  orphan  children 
who  await  the  ending  of  their  benefits 
with  fear  and  despair,  and  who  would 
continue  their  educations  if  minimum 
funds  could  be  provided. 

These  requests  come  from  the  retired 
and  disabled  who  are  caught  in  an 
economic  situation  where  they  cannot 
help  themselves,  and  they  find  that  help 
from  other  sources  is  too  often  not  avail- 
able. 

We  decided  30  years  ago,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  that  our  citizens'  later 
years  of  life  should  "not  be  years  of 
despondency  and  drift." 

We  adopted  our  social  security  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  shaped  and  modi- 
fied both  by  longstanding  traditions 
and  by  changing  economic  and  social 
conditions.  We  are  making  further 
changes  today.  And.  they  are  all  for  the 
good. 

Details  of  H.R.  6675  have  been  clearly 
and  adequately  presented  by  Chairman 
Mills.  I  shall  not  repeat  these.  I  wish 
to  comment,  however,  on  certain  sec- 
tions. 

We  have  presented  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach for  health  insurance  and  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  It  reflects  the  wish 
of  the  majority  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  provide  a  program  that 
meets, the  needs.  There  were  several 
proposals  before  the  committee  and 
none  of  them  really  provided  all  that 
was  desired.  H.R.  6675  has  utilized  the 
best  features  of  each. 

The  "basic"  hospital  insurance  plan — 
the  first  of  the  three  layers  in  the  pro- 
posed system — would  be  established  for 
the  aged  and  financed  through  the 
contributoi-y  social  security  system. 
Employees,  employers,  and  the  self- 
employed  would  pay  the  costs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  18  million  persons 
would  be  eligible.  This  includes  those 
receiving  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  and  those  persons 
not  eligible  for  such  benefits,  but  who 
would  be  covered  under  a  special  ar- 
rangement to  pay  costs  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's general  revenues. 

I  have  long  stated  that  any  program 
of  hospital  insurance  under  social  se- 
curity should  be  financed  from  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund.  This  would  provide  the 
protection  needed  to  maintain  a  sound 
system.  We  can  see  immediately  where 
there  were  problems  with  financing. 
This  has  been  provided  in  H.R.  6675.  It 
is  an  excellent  feature.  An  earmarked 
hospital  tax  would  go  into  the  separate 
hospital  trust  fund. 

The  second  of  the  three  layers  in  this 
program  would  provide  a  supplementary 
"voluntary"  health  insurance  program 
for  the  aged  to  pay  for  physicians  and 
related  services  not  covered  in  the  basic 
program.  Again,  it  is  soundly  financed 
with  the  Government  paying  one-half 
and  the  persons  electing  to  take  this 
coverage  paying  one-half. 

I  am  pai'ticularly  pleased  over  the  in- 
clusion of  coverage  for  hospital  care  in 


psychiatric  and  tuberculosis  hospitals. 
I  favored  this  provision  and  proposed  it 
during  the  committee  s  actions.  It  meets 
a  great  need. 

The  third  layer  of  the  three-part 
health  insurance  program  is  the  ex- 
panded and  improved  Kerr-Mills  plan. 
This  will  assist  the  States  in  providing 
services  for  the  medically  indigent,  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons,  dependent 
children  and  their  parents.  I  hope  the 
States  accept  their  responsibilities  and 
fully  implement  the  revised  plan. 

There  is  a  major  section  in  the  bill  re- 
lating to  expanded  services  for  maternal 
and  child  health,  crippled  children,  and 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  to  establish  a 
5 -year  program  of  special  project  grants 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  and 
services  for  needy  children  of  school  or 
preschool  age.  Another  section  relates  to 
the  expansion  of  the  programs  of  public 
assistance  through  increased  Federal 
contributions  and  elimination  of  certain 
provisions  in  the  law.  Each  of  these  fea- 
tures are  excellent  in  their  potential 
effects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  turn  now  to 
the  revisions  that  are  proposed  in  the 
benefit  and  coverage  provisions  of  the 
Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system.  These  are  compre- 
hensive and  will  meet  many  of  the  re- 
quests that  have  been  presented  to  me 
through  letters  and  personal  conversa- 
tions with  my  constituents. 

We  are  providing  a  7-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  for  those  now  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits  or  who  will 
qualify  in  future  years.  This  would  be— 
if  the  bill  is  passed  as  reported — retro- 
active to  January  1.  1965.  The  minimum 
increase  per  month  would  be  $4  for  the 
individual  and  $6  for  a  couple.  An  esti- 
mated 20  million  persons  would  benefit 
from  the  increase  this  year.  It  is  needed. 
It  is  deserved.  It  will  make  the  lives  of 
many  people  more  enjoyable,  because 
they  will  be  able  to  afford  a  few  more 
necessities  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  continued 
payment  of  benefits  to  children  after 
they  reach  the  age  of  18— until  22,  if  they 
remain  in  school.  Children  of  deceased, 
retired,  or  disabled  workers  would  be  in- 
cluded. I  have  long  advocated  such  a 
change  in  the  basic  law.  Only  this  week 
two  of  my  young  constituents,  who  will 
soon  be  18  and  who  wish  to  become 
nurses,  wrote  to  me  about  the  ending  of 
their  social  security  benefits  when  they 
become  18.  They  were  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  opportunity  to  further  their 
education  and  to  make  a  contribution  to 
our  society  as  nurses.  With  this  new 
provision  in  the  law,  plus  assistance  they 
might  secure  from  the  institution  they 
elect  to  attend,  they  can  reach  their 
goal.  This  is  among  the  best  changes  we 
have  ever  made  in  the  basic  coverage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  it  is  a 
monument  to  this  30th  anniversary  of 
the  system. 

The  eligibility  age  for  widows  would  be 
reduced  from  62  to  60.  Benefit  payments 
for  those  electing  the  lower  age  would  be 
actuarially  reduced  to  compensate  for 
the  costs  of  this  change.  I  regret  this 
necessity,  but  it  was  clear  the  financial 
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soundness  of  the  whole  program  was  in- 
volved. This  will  be  helpful  to  an  esti- 
mated 185,000  widows  who  are  now  in 
need  of  their  benefits.  Particularly,  it 
will  be  helpful  in  areas  of  my  district 
where  coal  mining  has  been  the  primary 
source  of  employment.  Wives  have  be- 
come widows  at  lower  ages  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  husbands'  employment. 
There  is  not  always  employment  for 
widows  in  this  area  and  the  resulting 
need  for  benefits  at  a  lower  age  is  greater. 
I  had  hoped  that  even  a  lower  eligibility 
age  might  be  established  for  widows. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  benefits  for  persons  72  and 
over  who  have  a  very  few  quarters  of 
coverage.  This  is  an  excellent  feature 
and  will  aid  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  eligible. 

These  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity program  also  provide  important 
changes  for  the  disabled.  First,  the 
present  requirement  that  a  worker's  dis- 
ability must  be  expected  to  result  in 
death  or  to  be  of  long-continued  and 
indefinite  duration  is  eliminated.  We 
would  provide  that  an  insured  worker 
would  be  eligible  for  disability  benefits 
if  he  has  been  totally  disabled  through- 
out a  continuous  period  of  at  least  6 
calendar  months.  Second,  the  period 
during  which  an  individual  must  be  un- 
der a  disability  prior  to  entitlement  to 
benefits  is  reduced  by  1  month — from  6 
to  5  months.  These  are  important  and 
helpful  changes.  There  are  several  oth- 
ers in  the  bill  which  I  shall  not  mention 
in  these  remarks. 

This  legislation  makes  two  significant 
changes  in  coverage  that  have  long  been 
both  advocated  and  opposed.  Self- 
employed  physicians  woiild  be  covered. 
Employees  who  receive  tips  as  a  part  of 
their  income  would  be  provided  oppor- 
tunity to  have  these  tips  counted  for 
social  security  and  tax  purposes.  This 
latter  extension  of  coverage  has  created 
quite  a  controversy  within  the  restau- 
rant-hotel-motel industry.  However,  it 
is  a  needed  change  in  the  law  and  the 
procedures  established  would  not  work 
unjust  hardship  on  the  industry.  The 
responsibility  of  repotring  tips  is  placed 
upon  the  employee.  If  he  does  not  act 
within  a  prescribed  time,  there  is  no  ob- 
ligation upon  the  employer.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  employers  affected  can  work 
these  procedures  into  their  normal  pay- 
roll operations  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  e|cpense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  far-reaching 
bill  before  us  today.  It  is  soundly  drafted 
and  soundly  financed.  It  meets  the  needs 
of  our  people  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tions. It  is  not  "unjust  and  dangerous" 
as  described  by  the  major  national  or- 
ganization in  opposition.  It  is  modifica- 
tion of  our  social  security  system  that 
has  been  warranted  for  several  years. 

We  have  spent  months  and  weeks  in 
consideration  of  all  features  of  the  pro- 
gram that  is  proposed.  I  urge  its  im- 
Diediate  passage. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
nian,  yesterday  and  today,  the  Members 


of  this  House  have  once  again  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  enjoying  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  "greatest  show  on 
earth."  I  say  this  with  an  affectionate 
tone  of  respect  for  the  chairman  and  all 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  they  present  their  point  of  view 
on  the  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  6675 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  and  H.R.  7057,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  the  al- 
ternative to  be  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  H.R.  1,  the 
original  King -Anderson  proposal  of  the 
administration,  has  for  the  greatest  part 
been  abolished  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  we  have  before  us  now 
what  most  appropriately  might  be  called 
the  Mills-Byrnes  bill,  due  to  their  lead 
roles  in  drafting  this  legislation. 

Also,  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  benefits  under 
the  two  proposals  are  almost  identically 
the  same,  leaving  the  major  issue  before 
us  on  just  how  the  program  of  benefits 
are  to  be  financed. 

So  it  can  rightfully  be  said,  this  is  a 


Were  it  not  for  the  restriction  of  the 
closed  rule  on  this  bill,  I  would  have 
asked  that  the  contents  of  my  bill  be 
amended  into  this  act.  This  would  per- 
mit those  not  receiving  maximum  bene- 
fits to  supplement  their  earnings  with- 
out jeopardizing  or  losing  their  social 
security  payments. 

With  my  position  firmly  recorded  on 
what  I  am  supporting  today,  I  would 
now  like  to  direct  a  few  remarks  on  why 
I  support  the  general  revenue  method  of 
finance  rather  than  the  increase  in  pay- 
roll tax  approach. 

When  I  said  it  was  a  great  day  for  the 
old  folks  and  a  sad  day  for  the  young 
folks,  I  really  believe  this  to  be  the  case, 
with  one  possible  exception — if  I  know 
senior  citizens,  I  think  they  are  a  very 
proud  lot.  I  firmly  believe  they  have  a 
burning  desire  to  maintain  their  dignity 
and  self-respect  in  their  twilight  years. 
The  Byrnes  health  care  proposal  gives 
these  wonderful  people  the  chance  to  re- 
tain their  pride  by  participating  in  the 
premiimi  payment  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  balance  will  be  paid  from 
general  revenues  collected  from  all  the 


great  day  for  the  old  folks,  particularly  ?  people  of  the  United  States.  This  con 
those  in  need  of  medical  and  hospital  |  cept,  I  might  add,  is  very  similar  to  the 
care,  but  it  can  also  be  said  that  it's  a  •  proposal  made  by  Senator  Ribicoff,  the 
sad  day  for  the  yoimg  folks.  Herein  lies  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
the  major  points  that  divide  the  Mem-  *  and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
bers  on  this  issue.    I  believe  it  would  hei  tion. 

helpful  to  once  again  spell  out  the  basic  J^    There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
riifF^vonnoc  hot«roon  tho  tu,n  hiiic  ^  upward  splrallng  costs  of  hospital  and 


differences  between  the  two  bills. 

H.R.  7057  contains  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  laws  that 
are  contained  in  H.R.  6675  except  for 
parts  1  and  2  of  title  I,  which  contain 
the    hospitalization    program    financed 


medical  care  plus  the  infiationary  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  have 
created  a  health  and  financial  crisis  for 
our  elder  citizens  on  fixed  incomes  and 
pensions.    It  is  our  obligation  to  help 


under  social  security,  the  program  for^^  them  out  of  this  dilemma.    The  burden 


voluntary  supplemental  medical  insur 
ance,  and  the  additional  payroll  tax  to 
finance  the  hospital  program.  ' 

For  parts  1  and  2,  H.R.  7057  substitutes 
a  comprehensive  program  of  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  that  is  financed 
partly  by  premium  contributions  and 
partly  by  the  general  revenues.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  7057  makes  even  more  spe- 
cific the  authority  of  the  State  to  use 
and  implement  the  eldercare  approach. 
The  States  are  specifically  authorized  to 
set  up  private  health  insurance  programs 
for  the  aged. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  specifically  go 
on  record  as  being  in  support  of  the 
Byrnes  proposal,  H.R.  7057,  and  will  cast 
my  vote  accordingly. 

F\irther,  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee and  record  my  support  in  favor 
of  the  7-percent  increase  in  cash  bene- 
fits for  social  security  recipients,  the 
extension  of  benefits  for  widows  with 
children  in  college  to  age  22,  and  permis- 
sion for  some  to  increase  their  earning 
limitations.  Incidentally,  I  believe  this 
could  have  been  broadened  to  permit 
those  who  do  not  qualify  for  maximum 
benefits  to  earn,  in  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing $1,200  aimual  income,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  their 
current  social  security  payment  and  the 
maxlmiun  benefit  paid  to  those  who 
qualify  as  fully  insured.  Last  year  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  and 
while  I  am  pleased  with  the  committee's 
inclusion  of  this  approach  in  the  bill,  I 
do  not  believe  they  have  gone  far  enough. 


for  a  solution  to  this  problem  must  be 
the  responsibility  of  this  entire  Nation 
and  its  total  tax  base — not  just  be  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  our  lower  income 
wage  earners.  These  people  can  least 
afford  it  because  of  the  continuing  in- 
creases projected  for  cost  of  living,  edu- 
cation, and  other  personal  family  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yes,  it  is  a  sad  day  when  we  legislate 
a  program  that  takes  away  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  of  our  revered  senior 
citizens  and  heap  an  increasing  burden 
on  the  young  wage  earner  who  has  to 
struggle  now  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  financially.  It  is  a  sad  day  because 
an  alternate  plan  is  available  but  this 
young  man  and  woman  will  not  have 
the  chance  to  vote  on  it.  He  is  forced 
to  accept  this  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
I  wonder  if  he  has  been  told  what  finan- 
cial burdens  are  being  voted  on  his  shoul- 
ders this  week.  I  wonder  what  his  reac- 
tion would  be  if  he  were  told  the  truth — 
the  whole  story. 

What  is  the  whole  story?  My  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier],  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  advised  the  cur- 
rent amiual  cost  to  workers  and  em- 
ployers of  SI 74  each  will  increase  in  5 
years  to  $316  each  under  this  new  pay- 
roll tax.  How  much  of  a  load  can  one 
carry?  And  this  is  compulsory — he  has 
no  choice — you  have  practically  eliminat- 
ed the  freedom  of  choice  under  this  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  health  care.  If  one 
is  not  satisfied,  where  is  his  recourse? 
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The  self-employed  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman are  really  hit  the  hardest.  This 
is  just  one  more  burden  for  the  person 
doing  his  best  to  take  care  of  himself  or 
expand  his  business  to  create  jobs. 

The  costs  will  continue  to  rise  and  the 
problems  of  administration  will  increase. 
Further,  I  will  predict  that  each  Con- 
gressman's mail  over  the  next  decade  will 
increase  tenfold  as  he  finds  himself  in 
the  position  of  claims  adjuster  for  disil- 
lusioned and  dissatisfied  constituents. 

There  is  a  substantial  difference  be- 
tween administering  a  program  to  pro- 
vide cash  benefits  under  social  security 
and  the  administrative  requirements  for 
hospital  sei-vice  and  medical  care.  In 
the  case  of  cash  benefits  for  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  you  are  dealing  W'ith 
known  factors.  The  amount  prescribed 
by  the  social  security  law  is  paid  under 
clearly  defined  provisions  when  the  in- 
sured either  reaches  the  established  re- 
tirement age — 65  and  62,  unless  dis- 
abled— or  he  or  she  dies.  It  is  com- 
paratively simple  for  the  actuary  to  be 
consistent  in  his  cost  estimates  of  this 
program  because  of  existing  mortality 
tables  to  compute  the  average  life  span 
beyond  6^.  both  for  the  annuitant  or  his 
beneficiary.  But  yet  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances heretofore  described,  we  all 
know  the  history  of  demands  for  in- 
creased benefits  and  costs  as  inflation 
has  cut  into  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up. 
And  now  in  both  of  these  proposals  we 
quite  properly  have  up  for  approval  the 
7 -percent  increase  in  cash  benefits  to 
further  substantiate  this  point. 

With  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  comparatively  stable  factor.?^  just 
imagine  what  we  are  going  to  have  when 
we  add  the  many  variable  factors  if  the 
administration  of  hospital  sei-vice  and 
medical  care  programs  is  placed  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Again,  Mr.  Congressman,  do  not  complain 
as  the  mail  from  disenchanted  constitu- 
ents increases  in  your  office. 

Early  in  the  year.  I  met  with  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  indi- 
vidually to  discuss  and  present  what  I 
thought  to  be  an  adequate  guideline  of 
objectives  and  recommendations  for  a 
comprehensive  health  insurance  plan  for 
all  persons  65  and  older : 

A  plan  designed  to  pool  the  financial 
resources  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors and  direct  them  toward  the  creation 
of  a  program  providing  the  maximum 
range  of  benefits — a  plan  that  could  ulti- 
mately be  integrated  with  existing  pri- 
vate individual  and  group  hospital  service 
and  insurance  programs — a  plan  that 
would  someday  see  all  American  citizens 
covered  by  a  maximum  of  benefits  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  because  of  the  mass 
market  created  by  this  integrated  in- 
surance concept — a  plan  that  would 
guarantee  the  same  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  selection  of  your  doctor,  your  hos- 
pital, and  your  insurance  carrier — a  plan 
designed  to  minimize  the  duplications  in 
our  multiplicity  of  overlapping  Govern- 
ment programs. 

For  the  Record  and  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  present  a  copy 
of  my  projection  as  presented  and  cir- 
cularized on  January  5, 1965.  In  particu- 
lar. I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 


to  the  comparability  of  this  guideline  to 
the  proposals  before  us  today: 

Advances  in  medical  care  wliicii  extend  life 
and  increase  the  cost  of  healtii  maintenance 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  elderly 
to  finance  their  own  medical  care,  in  spite 
of  a  significant  improvement  in  their  gen- 
eral economic  status.  Although  presently 
available  plans  have  taken  a  great  step  in 
the  proper  direction,  new  methods  are  need- 
ed to  assist  this  grotip. 

I  propose  a  legislative  program  whereby  a 
comprehensive  health  insurance  plan  would 
be  made  available  to  all  persons  65  or  older, 
regardless  of  income.  , 

(a)  For  those  of  restricted  income,  Gov- 
ernment would  reimburse  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  plan.  The  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment would  be  determined  on  a  sliding  scale 
according  to  the  individual's  ability  to  pay, 
based  on  income  tax  information  supplied  by 
the  individual  and  verified  by  a  Government 
body. 

(b)  Those  of  adequate  income  could  pur- 
chase the  same  comprehensive  plan  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  because  of  the  mass 
market  created  by  Government  participa- 
tion and  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  private 
health  industry. 

The  insurance  plans  would  be  written  by 
private  insurance  carriers  and  other  private 
purveyors  of  medicai  care.  It  is  the  intent 
that  broad  and  comprehensive,  though  prac- 
tical, definitions  of  total  medical  care  be 
used  and  that  acceptable  plans  cover  a  mini- 
mum of  80  percent  of  total  expenses  as  de- 
fined in  the  "(Components  of  an  Adequate 
Health  Insurance  Program"  of  the  State 
medical  associations.  Some  element  of  coin- 
surance by  the  Insuree,  whenever  he  is  finan- 
cially able,  would  be  desirable  in  order  to 
avoid  over  utilization.  Total  medical  cover- 
age should  be  provided  when  necessary  by 
the  responsible  agencies  of  Government  by 
supplementing  the  basic  insurance  benefits 
with  the  use  of  existing  health  plans  and 
facilities  and  or  by  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional insurance. 

The  moneys  for  this  program  would  come 
from  Federal,  State,  and  county  general  tax 
funds.  There  would  be  Federal  reimburse- 
ment to  State  governments  on  a  matching 
ratio  basis  according  to  each  State's  ability 
to  pay  based  on  the  per  capita  income  of 
that  State. 

Local  medical  review  committees  would  be 
established  and  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  high-quality  medi- 
cal care.  Such  review  committees  would 
review  claims  and  thus  prevent  abuse  and 
overuse  of  services  by  both  the  purveyors  of 
medical  case  and  the  insurees. 

Regional  boards  with  adequate  representa- 
tion from  the  health  industry,  Government 
and  consumer,  would  be  established  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  economic  value  of  medical  serv- 
ices. The  regions  would  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible and  as  small  as  necessary  to  recognize 
the  geographic  variations  that  occur  in  the 
cost  of  medical  care.  In  those  areas  where 
relative  value  scales  are  used  the  board  would 
ascertain  and  utilize  the  prevailing  conver- 
sion unit.  In  those  areas  where  the  relative 
value  scale  is  not  in  use.  usual,  customary 
and  reasonable  fees  would  prevail.  In  such 
areas  the  board  would  be  advisory  to  the  in- 
surance industry  to  insure  that  medical  ex- 
penses are  proper.  There  would  be  provision 
that  at  regular  intervals  the  regional  boards 
would  review  the  remunerationa  for  medical 
services  and  keco  them  current. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  the  principles  em- 
bodied herein  are  adopted  this  type  of  pro- 
gram might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  some 
existing  health  care  programs  and  as  a  model 
for  future  Government  participation  should 
such  need  arise. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
Members  to  carefully  weigh  the  factors 


presented — vote  independently  on  the 
plans  before  us.  Again,  the  prime  issue 
before  us  is  not  the  benefits  proposed 
in  the  bill — we  are  in  general  agreement 
on  this — but  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  want  to  vote  for  what  amounts  to  a 
gross  income  tax  increase  on  those  who 
can  least  afford  it.  To  take  more  money 
out  of  the  pockeis  of  our  working  peo- 
ple, to  pay  for  a  problem  they  did  not 
specifically  create,  is  not  only  unfair  but 
is  counter  to  the  basic  concepts  of  sound 
financing  under  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

One  final  thought — f  personally  advo- 
cate the  implementation  of  a  tax  struc- 
ture revision  that  would  provide  more 
incentives  and  tax  credits  for  people, 
employees,  employers,  self-employed 
alike  desirous  of  providing  for  their  own 
hospital  and  medical  needs  or  that  of  a 
friend  or  relative.  This  would  motivate 
the  volunteer  participation  of  our  peo- 
ple— it  would  strengthen  our  voluntary 
health  programs  instead  of  destroying 
them.  This  type  of  effort  could  conceiv- 
ably "show  the  way"  in  establishing  med- 
ical and  hospital  protection  programs  for 
the  balance  of  the  free  world  to  follow— 
designed  to  provide  the  security  and 
peace  of  mind  as  well  as  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  that  accompanies 
that  well-known  expression.  "The  abil- 
ity to  stand  on  your  own  two  feet."  This 
objective  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  choices  offered 
through  our  private  enterprise  system- 
an  objective  designed  to  preserve  the  dig- 
iiity  and  self-respect  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens— an  objective  designed  to  create  in- 
centives for  future  generations  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  their  ow-n  right  and  less 
dependent  upon  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 
This  is  the  American  way. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  you  to  re- 
ject the  payroll  tax  increase  and  adopt 
the  general  fund  method  of  finance  as 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  by  adopting 
his  motion  to  recommit.  The  committee 
has  accepted  most  of  our  recommenda- 
tions, now  let  us  complete  the  job  and 
make  this  a  great  day  for  all  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more 
than  3  years  I  have  insisted  that  the 
health  needs  of  our  retired  citizens  de- 
mand a  program  of  hospitalization  and 
medical  services  under  Federal  sponsor- 
ship to  protect  them  against  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  prolonged  or  very  severe  ill- 
ness. I  have  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  convince  the  medical  profession 
and  my  Republican  colleagues  that  Kerr- 
Mills  was  not  enough  and  something 
more  must  be  done.  I  have  believed  it 
imperative  to  rescue  large  numbers  of 
middle  and  lower  income  senior  citizens 
from  the  threat  of  indigence  caused  by 
the  expenses  of  modern  medical  care. 

H.R.  21,  my  medical  care  insurance  bill. 
was  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  the  only 
House  Republican  proposal  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  continue  to  believe  it  is  the 
best,  the  most  simple  and  the  most  cer- 
tain solution.  If  I  could  have  convinced 
my  medical  friends  of  the  inevitability 
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of  health  care  legislation  and  if  I  could 
have  obtained  their  support  for  my  pro- 
posal, I  believe  it  could  have  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  pending  bill  requires  me  to  make  a 
very  difficult  decision.  Although  I  have 
long  recognized  and  spoken  out  about  the 
need  for  action,  I  have  also  been  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  critics  of  a  program 
financed  by  social  security  taxes  and  ad- 
ministered by  that  agency.  I  still  be- 
lieve this  is  a  serious  defect  and  that  in 
the  long  run  it  will  prove  inefficient  and 
cause  much  unhappiness. 

The  question  I  have  had  to  decide  is 
whether  the  inclusion  of  the  social  secur- 
ity basic  hospital  plan  in  this  bill  should 
outweigh  all  of  the  meritorious  features 
of  the  bill  for  which  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  largely  responsible.  I  re- 
fer specifically  to  the  voluntary  major 
medical  plan  which  is  so  similar  in  many 
respects  to  my  own  bill :  the  badly  needed 
increase  in  social  security  retirement 
benefits,  and  the  other  adjustments  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  that  I  have  per- 
sonally advocated,  including  the  much- 
needed  extension  of  a  child's  benefits. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  good  in  the 
bill  outweighs  the  bad.  After  years  of 
talking  about  health  care  for  the  aged, 
the  time  has  come  to  take  action.  To 
wait  for  a  bill  that  is  perfect  would  be 
an  injustice  to  millions  of  our  elderly 
citizens  for  whom  the  problem  becomes 
more  pressing  every  day.  I  cannot  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  opposing  this 
solution  to  their  problems  simply  be- 
cause my  own  solution  has  not  been 
adopted.    I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

Experience  has  shown  that  every  new 
Federal  program  has  its  imperfections. 
We  are  assuming  here  today  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  follow  the  development  of 
this  medical  care  program  very  carefully 
and  to  make  certain  that  it  does  solve 
the  problem  without  bringing  about  Gov- 
ernment-controlled medicine.  If  expe- 
rience shows  that  it  is  either  too  costly 
a  burden  on  w^age  earners  and  the  self- 
employed  or  that  it  is  too  cumbersome 
and  restrictive  in  its  administration,  I 
\^ill  again  press  for  consideration  of  a 
comprehensive  voluntary  hospital  insur- 
ance program  based  on  the  principles  of 
H.R.  21— the  Bow  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  from  all 
Members  of  the  House  for  the  interest 
and  the  work  he  has  done  and  the  con- 
cern that  he  has  shown  in  the  problem 
i^hich  our  aged  face  as  far  as  their  medi- 
cal needs  are  concerned.  Certainly  as 
one  member  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House,  I  want  to  voice  my  great  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  he  has  done  and  the 
interest  he  has  shown. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    Yes.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
in  also  calling  attention  to  the  contri- 
bution that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  has  made  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  facing  and  try- 
ing to  solve  here  today.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  talked  to  me  on  niunerous 
occasions  about  his  feeling  that  some- 
thing additional  ought  to  be  done  and 
that  we  had  not  up  to  this  point  ade- 
quately resolved  this  problem.  He  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of 
such  legislation  on  his  own.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  not  only  for 
this  background  of  constructive  effort  on 
his  part,  but  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
also  for  what  he  has  said  on  the  floor 
here  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  13  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  B.^ttinI, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly, as  probably  the  newest  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
I  would  be  very  remiss  if  I  did  not  say 
a  special  thank  you  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  whom  I  have  high 
regard,  and  to  our  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes].  Actually  the  programs  that 
will  be  considered  here  today  are  more 
than  complicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  several  issues  involved.  Some 
have  been  discussed  and  some  are  com- 
pletely new  concepts,  and  from  the  di- 
alog which  has  developed  in  the  coun- 
try thus  far  are  not  fully  understood. 
It  was  a  week  or  so  ago  in  the  local 
newspapers  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  an  editorial  discussed  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  so  comprehensive 
that  it  should  be  fully  debated  and  full 
hearings  should  be  held. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  hearings 
over  a  number  of  years  as  have  some  of 
my  colleagues.  I  voted  at  the  outset  of 
hearings  on  H.R.  1,  the  forerunner  of 
H.R.  6675,  to  hold  open  hearings  so 
interested  people  both  for  and  against 
the  legislation  could  express  themselves 
on  the  King-Anderson  bill,  the  Byrnes 
bill  and  the  Herlong-Curtis  bill.  The 
working  press  of  the  country  could  then 
have  advised  the  people  of  all  50  States 
on  what  the  proposals  were,  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  and  then  we  as 
representatives  of  the  people  could  have 
had  an  expression  from  our  constituents 
on  their  thinking. 

The  reaction  in  committee  was  that 
no  public  hearings  were  necessary — full 
speed  ahead.  And  ahead  we  went,  run- 
ning into  one  pitfall  after  another, 
changing  section  after  section,  rewriting 
the  bill,  adopting  parts  of  eldercare  and 
the  Byrnes  bill  and  keeping  the  compul- 
sory features  of  social  security. 

By  the  end  of  some  7  weeks,  if  other 
Members  felt  as  I  did,  they  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  perhaps 
had  had  a  dose  of  our  own  medicine.  A 
bill  has  been  reported  that  can  properly 
be  described  as  a  conglomeration  of 
thought,  ideas,  and.  of  coui'se,  some  com- 


promise. It  is  part  compulsory,  part 
voluntary,  part  peiinissive.  It  covers, 
for  the  most  part,  the  entire  field  of  med- 
ical and  hospital  care.  It  puts  the  great 
insurance  industry  of  the  country  into  : 
a  "cocked  hat"  position.  What  is  not 
covered  by  this  bill  probably  will  not  be 
covered  by  private  insurance  because  of 
the  cost  factors  involved. 

What  I  am  trying  to  express  is  the 
confusion  that  prevails,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  and  I  am  sure  in  the  minds  of 
others.  No  one  in  this  House,  I  am  sure, 
wants  to  do  harm  or  violence  to  our  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  or  insurance  companies. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  meet  a  need 
that  exists  in  the  country. 

The  high  cost  of  medical  care  both  for 
hospital  and  doctor  has  its  effects  on  the 
person  over  65  and  who  because  of  re- 
tirement lives  on  a  fixed  income.  We 
could  better  help  the  senior  citizen  by 
attacking  the  problem  at  its  core.  The 
passage  of  this  bill,  Uke  the  passage  of 
pay  increase  bills  for  Federal  employees 
and  military  personnel,  the  increase  in 
cash  benefits  to  those  on  social  security 
and  other  measures  only  administer  the 
medicine  and  are  not  designed  to  attack 
the  disease.  Thev  in  no  way  attack  the 
proolem  at  its  core.  For  some  reason 
we  continue  to  overlook  the  basic  prob- 
lem. 

Let  me  use  an  example.  A  married 
couple  in  1939  were  talking  about  re- 
tiring in  1954 — some  15  years  later. 
They  were  covered  by  social  .security  and 
would  have  an  annuity  from  the  com- 
pany the  husband  worked  for  payable  on 
retirement.  They  would  have  the  house 
they  lived  in  paid  in  full,  their  children 
would  be  grown,  educated  and  pi-obably 
married.  Who  could  ask  for  a  brighter 
future? 

The  World  War  II  intervened  and  the 
country  went  into  an  inflationary  spiral. 
After  the  war  and  in  1954  the  husband 
died  and  his  widow,  my  mother,  still 
lives.  The  money  from  social  security 
and  other  income  planned  for  in  1939 
has  been  so  eaten  up  by  inflation  that 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  security  evap- 
orates. 

Those  who  have  earned  and  paid  their 
way  now  suffer  the  inflation  caused  by 
unbalanced  budgets  and  are  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  economists  who 
proudly  proclaim  we  have  no  debt  for 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 

One  of  our  colleagues  yesterday  on 
the  floor  read  from  history  some  of  the 
positions  the  Republicans  had  taken  in 
the  past  on  social  security,  and  I  was  in- 
trigued, because  if  he  believes  so  much 
of  what  was  said  in  the  past  maybe  we 
should  read  some  more.  On  January  5, 
1939,  a  budget  message  to  Congress  from 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  read  in 
part — I  am  sure  you  all  know  it  and 
remember  it  well: 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  Government 
should  continue  to  be  met  out  of  current 
revenues. 

But  I  also  hope  that  these  revenues  in 
time  of  prosperity  will  provide  a  supply 
which  can  be  applied  against  the  public 
debt  which  the  Government  must  incur  in 
lean  years  because  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands upon  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  that  is  the 
approach  that  is  going  to  be  applied,  or 
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maybe  the  approach  of  Harry  Hopkins 
when  he  said  that  he  believed  in  "tax, 
tax,  spend,  spend,  elect,  elect." 

If  we  in  Congress  could  sit  down  at 
the  collective  bargaining  table  and  rep- 
resent those  on  fixed  retirement  income, 
the  senior  citizen,  we  could  win  no  better 
concession  than  to  stabilize  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  following  the  procedures  of  a 
balanced  budget,  a  reduction  of  our  na- 
tional debt,  and  a  complete  repudiation 
of  those  who  think  we  can  spend  our- 
selves rich. 

The  hospitals  raise  prices  because  they 
are  required  to  stay  in  the  business  of 
caring  for  the  sick.  Doctors  compete  in 
the  same  society  and  are  entitled  to  raise 
their  charges  as  cost  pressures  apply  to 
them,  and  yes.  we  should  never  criticize 
our  senior  citizens  for  wanting  protec- 
tion, because  they  are  caught  in  the 
mousetrap  of  Government  spending  and 
can  do  little  to  protect  their  investments. 
We  will  continue  to  pass  legislation  to 
increase  spending  on  all  fronts  so  long 
as  we  keep  on  the  merry-go-round  of 
inflation. 

The  tax  increase  built  into  this  bill  will 
also  have  its  effect  on  the  present  gen- 
eration and  future  generations  of  work- 
ers. fcJr  they  are  going  to  pay  heavily  on 
their  gross  incomes  to  finance  the  cost 
of  this  and  future  programs.    It  is  par- 
ticularly   bad,   because   they   need   the 
money  now  to  raise  a  family.    Yet  we 
have  the  planners  among  us  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that  all  real  necessities  can 
and  should  be  provided  by  Government. 
Now  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood.   I  labor  under  no  delusions  that 
my  remarks  today  are  going  to  sway  any- 
one or  change  a  vote.    I  am  sure  the 
press  releases  are  already  placing  a  great 
additional  burden  on  the  Post  Office 
Department  advising  the  people  at  home 
that  their  problems  are  now  taken  care 
of  and  no  new  worries  can  be  foreseen. 
I  wish  we  were  right,  but  we  are  not. 
We  are  no^even  close. 
Taking  conditions  as  they  are,  most 
features  of  the  bill  are  good  and  very 
helpful.    Certainly  those  on  the  Republi- 
can side  have  long  advocated  many  of 
the  changes  incorporated  in  the   bill. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
vote  on  the  merit  of  each  change  in  the 
law.    We  have  a  choice  of  voting  the 
bill  up  or  down,  taking  all  or  nothing. 
Some  will  say  that  anyone  who  votes 
against  the   bill  is   against  the  senior 
citizeH.    Yet  if  someone  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  votes  for  the  bill  these  same 
people  will  question  their  motives  and 
intentions.    I  have  no  doubts  that  a  bill 
will  pass  and  I  hope  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  full  medical  needs  of 
the  senior  citizen:  will  follow  the  debate 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  gen- 
tleman" from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes], 
when  he  further  discusses  the  motion  to 
recommit.    It  was  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW,  who 
said  the  Byrnes  proposal  was  as  compre- 
hensive a  program  of  medical  care  as 
offered  by  any  insurance  company  today. 
And  it  was  Mr.  Robert  Myers,  the  chief 
actuary  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration who  estimated  that  at  least  90 
percent  of   the  people  over  65   would 


subscribe  to  this  voluntary  comprehen- 
sive medical  coverage. 

The  insurance  approach  used  by  Con- 
gressman Byrnes  is  patterned  after  the 
Government  employees  high  option 
policy  we  make  available  to  Government 
employees.  We  should  do  no  less  for  our 
senior  citizen.  We  shoxild  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  so  we  can  pass  a 
better  bill.  It  might  even  be  such  a  good 
bill  that  the  other  body  can  just  aecept 
it  without  a  lot  of  extra  work.  It  will 
not  place  upon  today's  worker  the  re- 
gressive payroll  tax.  It  will  be  more 
comprehensive  and,  yes,  even  though  it 
has  been  questioned  it  will  give  more 
services  at  less  cost  than  H.R.  6675. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  veiT  much  inter- 
ested in  this  program,  and  have  been 
for  some  time.  In  particular  have  I 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  social  secu- 
rity approach  was  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide the  platform  for  the  hospital  care 
in  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  ask, 
with  reference  to  the  supplemental  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  doctor  or  surgeon, 
would  the  gentleman  not  think  it  would 
be  more  advisable  for  insurance  com- 
panies to  do  this  independently  of  the 
Government  by  issuing  a  policy  for  $6. 
$8  or  $10  a  month  covering  the  doctors' 
and  surgeons'  fees  above  the  hospital? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  And  have  that  as  a  part 
of  the  program? 

Mr.  KEITH.  No,  just  above  the  basic 
plan,  the  so-called  King-Anderson  plan, 
or  the  President's  original  plan,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  it  to  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  fill  a  gap  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $10  a  month? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  my  opinion.  The  insurance 
companies  have  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis],  had  gone  into  the  number  of 
people  today  that  are  covered,  by  private 
medical  plans.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  program  he  mentioned 
also  be  financed  from  the  general  fund? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
legislation  would  have  been  better  had 
it  had  solely  the  social  security  package 
that  was  proposed  historically  by  the 
King- Anderson  and  Forand  bills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlema^i  from  Illi- 
nois  [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  H.R.  6675  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

This  legislation  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  and 
to  ovir  economy,  both  individually  and 
collectively.  As  one  of  those  who  has 
been  urging  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  many  of  the  changes  which 
are  embodied  in  this  bill,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  his  bril- 
liant leadership  in  developing  H.R.  6675. 
This  bill  will  not  only  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  our  social  security 
program  by  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  but  also  contains  tremendous 


improvements  in  the  existing  cash  bene- 
fits program. 

In  the  some  30  years  since  the  social 
security  program  was  enacted,  it  has 
become  the  principal  sovu-ce  of  income 
for  nearly  every  American  family  when 
the  wage  earner's  income  is  cut  off  by  old 
age,  disability,  or  death.  Because  so 
many  of  our  people  depend  upon  this  pro- 
gram for  their  continued  economic  well- 
being  and  peace  of  mind,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  kept  current  with  the  changing 
times  and  in  tune  with  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  am  proud  to  state  to 
the  membership  that  the  committee  has 
explored  in  a  most  painstaking  manner 
every  major  facet  of  this  legislation  and 
I  can  assure  the  membership  that  the 
bill  is  actually  sound  and  fully  financed. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  tradition  which 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
established  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  was  said  yes- 
terday in  debate  about  the  method  of 
financing  the  committee  bill  as  compared 
to  the  so-called  Byrnes  substitute  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  nail  down  several 
issues  which  I  think  are  very  crucial. 
First,  let  us  make  it  clear  exactly  how 
the  committee  bill  is  financed. 

The  "basic"  hospital  program  is  fi- 
nanced through  a  separate  payroll  tax 
with  a  separate  trust  fund.  The  "supple- 
mental" benefits  are  financed  by  a  con- 
tribution from  individuals  matched  by  a 
contribution  in  equal  amount  from  the 
general  funds.  Now  why  would  we  pro- 
vide a  payroll  type  of  financing  for  the 
"basic"  hospitalization  program?  It  is 
quite  simple,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  did  so 
because  this  is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  program  and  because  payr&U 
financing  is  the  most  conservative  ap- 
proach which  could  possibly  be  adopted. 
It  is  conservative  because  the  benefits 
cannot  be  increased  without  a  considera- 
tion at  the  same  time  by  4he  same  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  the  cost  of  any 
increase  in  benefits.  Therefore,  benefits 
are  tied  directly  to  cost  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  related  to  cost  and  must  neces- 
sarily bo  considered  at  the  same  time  that 
cost  is  considered.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  Congress  even  for  just  a  few 
years  recognize  how  easy  it  is  when  gen- 
eral fund  financing  is  used  for  a  program 
to  increase  authorizations  through  one 
committee  and  then  obtain  appropria- 
tions from  another  conunittee.  This  type 
of  operation  cannot  take  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  basic  hospital  program  en- 
visioned in  this  bill. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  case 
of  every  benefit  increase,  with  regard  to 
the  cash  benefit  program,  that  tax  rate 
increases  are  provided  in  the  same  legis- 
lation at  the  same  time.  I  am  confident 
this  would  not  have  been  true  had  the 
cash  benefits  been  financed  out  of  the 
general  funds.  Fiscal  control  is  much 
greater  over  any  system  where  the 
financing  and  the  benefits  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  committee  of 
the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund  from  which  social  security  cash 
benefits  are  paid,  we  also  have  another 
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example  of  the  manner  in  which  trust 
funds  and  dedicated  taxes  provide  fiscal 
control;  namely,  the  highway  trust  fund, 
in  1956,  when  the  greatly  expanded  high- 
way program  was  enacted,  a  special  trust 
fund  was  created  out  of  which  the  ex- 
panded highway  program  had  to  be  fi- 
nanced. On  several  occasions,  because 
of  the  increase  in  costs  due  to  inflation, 
and  so  forth,  and  because  of  additions  to 
the  Interstate  System,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  reviewed  the  fi- 
nancing and  has  provided  increased 
funds  for  the  trust  fund.  I  am  con- 
fident if  we  had  not  created  such  a  trust 
fund,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
additional  financing  provided  at  the  time 
when  the  costs  increased  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  would  simply  have  created  a 
much  greater  deficit  in  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  thus  increasing  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  deficit  financing.  The  con- 
servative way  to  finance  the  most  costly 
part  of  this  medical  care  program  is  to 
do  so  by  the  payroll  and  trust  fund 
method.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  this  type 
of  program.  It  will  enable  us  to  keep 
our  eye  constantly  on  the  costs.  It  will 
prevent  unsound  expansion.  It  will  fore- 
close the  addition  of  extravagant  bene- 
fits unaccompanied  by  the  funds  with 
which  to  pay  for  them. 

Returning  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
impact  of  the  bill,  the  cash  benefits  not 
only  affect  the  people  who  receive  these 
benefits  directly  but,  because  they  are 
spent  on  the  necessities  of  life,  they  are 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  merchants  and 
businesses  in  the  communities  where 
these  beneficiaries  live.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  hospital  and  health  insurance 
provisions  in  this  bill  will  release  funds 
that  the  aged  citizens  of  our  country 
have  not  felt  free  to  spend  because  of  the 
threat  of  costly  illness.  The  19  million 
aged  Americans  over  age  65  will  have 
basic  hospital  insurance  assured  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  enroll  voluntar- 
ily in  a  plan  providing  supplemental 
health  insurance.  Safeguards  have  been 
included  so  that  there  can  be  no  inter- 
ference in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

H.R.  6675  is  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  social  legislation.  Tlie  impact  of  the 
improvements  made  by  this  bill  will  be 
felt  for  many  years  to  come.  One  mil- 
lion people  not  now  getting  benefits 
will  become  eligible  for  monthly  bene- 
fits. Twenty  million  people  who  now 
get  benefits  will  have  their  benefits 
increased.  Many  thousands  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago 
will  benefit  directly.  The  across-the- 
board  increase  along  with  the  basic  so- 
cial security  hospital  insurance  and  the 
voluntary  supplemental  health  insurance 
will  be  worth  $20  a  month  to  the  average 
retired  worker,  and  $36  a  month  to  the 
married  worker  whose  wife  is  age  65. 
Many  thousands  of  children  in  Illinois 
and  in  the  city  of  Chicago  will  be  able 
to  complete  their  education  by  virtue  of 
the  provision  in  the  bill  continuing 
child's  benefits  to  age  22  while  in  school. 
The  changes  provided  for  by  H.R.  6675 
Make  the  social  security  system  more 
flexible  and,  as  a  result,  more  responsive 
to  the  economic  needs  of  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  program  to 
be  one  of  the  important  stabilizers  in 


our  economy,  and  I  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion we  are  taking  now  undoubtedly  will 
help  prolong  the  present  prosperity. 

While  H.R.  6675  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  economy,  we 
should  not  overlook  for  a  minute  the 
longrun  effect  that  this  bill  will  have. 
I  point  out  the  economic  benefits  as  only 
another  favorable  aspect  of  these  amend- 
ments, because  these  changes  certainly 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  In  fact  it 
would  be  easy  to  underestimate  the  effect 
of  these  amendments  on  our  older  cit- 
izens. We  should  not  forget  that  social 
security  cash  benefits  are  practically  the 
only  som-ce  of  regular  income  for  many 
millions  of  our  retired  citizens.  About 
one-half  of  the  aged  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries have  less  than  $12.50  a  month 
in  continuing  retirement  income  other 
than  their  social  security  benefits.  So 
when  we  talk  about  social  security  ben- 
efits paid  to  these  people  we  are  talking 
about  the  w^herewithal  for  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  the  other  necessities  of  life. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  in- 
crease in  benefits  will  be  retroactive  to 
January.  Last  summer  this  House 
passed  a  general  benefit  increase  and 
the  other  body  also  provided  for  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  benefits.  But  because 
the  conference  committee  could  not  agree 
on  matters  unrelated  to  a  benefit  in- 
crease the  20  million  people  who  live  on 
these  payments  did  not  get  improved 
benefits.  H.R.  6675  will  correct  this  sit- 
uation. I  want  to  heartily  endorse  this 
provision  as  a  very  responsible  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in 
formulating  this  program.  We  took  into 
account  not  only  the  impact  of  the  fine 
benefits  under  this  program,  but  also 
the  economic  effect  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  Our  committee  has  as- 
sured that  these  reserves  will  not  build 
up  in  the  near  future  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  hurt  consumer  demand  and 
the  Nation's  economy.  Our  committee 
has  also  provided  for  some  relief  for 
the  self-employed  by  making  future  in- 
creases in  the  contribution  rates  for 
self-employed  people  less  than  the  1^2 
times  the  employee  rate  as  under  present 
law. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  including  the  extremely 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  have  explained  in  detail 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  point  out  as  an- 
other-example  of  the  assistance  which 
this  legislation  will  give  to  the  people  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  the  changes  which 
were  made  in  the  public  assistance  medi- 
cal vendor  provisions.  The  table  on  page 
75  of  the  report  shows  that  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  additional  cent  of 
money  the  State  of  Illinois  will,  by  spend- 
ing the  same  amount  it  is  presently 
spending  on  medical  payments  under 
public  assistance,  receive  more  than  18 
million  dollars  over  and  above  what  it  is 
now  receiving.  This  obviously  will  be 
of  considerable  and  lasting  benefit  to  our 
needy  citizens. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  6675  are  going 
to  benefit  the  entire  country,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. These  monthly  checks  go  to  every 
part  of  every  city,  to  every  village  and 


hamlet,  and  they  are  a  continuing  source 
of  income  coming  in  every  month.  In 
my  opinion  our  committee  has  reported 
a  very  fine  bill  and  it  deserves  your 
support. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  make  the  ob- 
servation that  while  I  am  a  somewhat 
new  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  I  have  never  had  the  pleas- 
ure before  of  seeing  gentlemen  work  in 
a  committee  in  such  accord  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  I 
certainly  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
commend  every  individual  on  that  com- 
mittee for  making  the  outstanding 
contribution  that  they  have  made,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Byrnes,  who  was  most  con- 
structive in  his  observations  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  15  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  have  had  before  us  many  measures 
of  vital — often  urgent — importance  to 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.  We  have 
worked  diligently,  and  I  believe  success- 
fully, to  meet  and  deal  with  the  increas- 
ingly complex  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems  that  have  confronted  us 
in  the  20  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

We  take  pride,  and  justly,  in  the  legis- 
lative achievements  that  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  work  toward  world 
peace,  to  the  struggles  for  independence 
and  advancement  around  the  world,  to 
the  magnificent — often  almost  incred- 
ible— advances  in  scientific  and  technical 
fields,  and  to  the  upward  progressive 
march  of  our  own  culture  and  economy. 

With  all  this,  though,  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  enacted  any  legislation  that 
reaches  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  our 
people  than  does  the  measure  before  us 
today.  In  one  form  or  another  we  have 
been  reaching  for  this  goal  throughout 
the  years  I  have  served  here.  I  have  ac- 
tively supported  all  the  efforts  that  bear 
fruit  here  today,  and  it  is  a  very  real 
personal  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  Is  to  all  of  us,  that  we  are  at  last  meet- 
ing our  obligation  to  the  people  who 
have  made  us  what  we  are. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  the  people  who 
built  this  great  country  of  ours.  They 
came  from  all  over  the  world;  they 
worked  in  the  fields  and  the  factories 
and  in  the  mines  and  the  mills;  theirs 
was  the  labor  that  constructed  the  foun- 
dation of  our  splendid  standard  of  liv- 
ing, theirs  the  toll  that  educated  the 
children  who  now  sustain  this  country 
In  Its  world  leadership.  They  gave  us 
the  opportunity  to  become  great.  Now, 
having  realized  so  much  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  so  much  more  before 
us.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  Insure  that 
their  twiUght  years  shall  be  years  of 
peace  and  contentment.     It  is  to  our 
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parents  and  grandparents,  the  senior 
citizens  of  today,  that  we  owe  the  tradi- 
tion of  determined  individual  independ- 
ence that  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  na- 
tional life.  We  would  be  unworthy  of 
their  untold  cifts  to  us  if  we  failed  now 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  maintain 
that  independence  in  their  remaining 
years. 

Through  the  program  we  pnact  today, 
our  senior  citizens  will  be  able  to  face 
the  future  without  the  haunting  fear  of 
crushing  debt,  or  the  humiliation  of  de- 
pendence upon  their  children,  that  all 
too  often  comes  with  the  illnesses  of  age. 
^.nd  we  do  it,  not  only  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  today,  but  for  those  of  our 
own  generation  and  the  generations  to 
come.  And  by  so  doing,  we  help  to  in- 
sure not  only  that  our  older  people  will 
be  more  secure,  but  that  our  younger 
people  will  be  more  free  to  raise  new 
families  with  fewer  burdens  and  achieve 
greater  and  greater  things. 

Most  of  what  has  been  written  and 
said  about  this  legislation  has  been  con- 
cerned, and  rightly  so,  with  the  medical 
care  it  provides.  I  am  equally  pleased, 
however,  that  it  also  provides  the  long 
overdue  increase  in  general  social  se- 
curity benefits,  that  it  extends  its  pro- 
tection to  widows,  to  dependent  children, 
and  to  the  disabled.  There  is  probably 
no  legislative  field  that  affects  more  di- 
rectly the  needs  of  our  people  as  in- 
dividuals and  reaches  into  the  American 
family  to  sustain  it. 

It  was  not  planned  to  happen  this 
way.  of  course,  but  I  think  it  is  fitting  that 
we  have  this  legislation  before  us  at  this 
time.  The  winter  is  behind  us  and  our 
earth  renews  itself  once  more.  And  in 
this  season  we  again  renew  our  dedica- 
tion to  hiunanity.  We  could  not  demon- 
strate that  dedication  more  surely  than 
we  do  now  in  this  program. 

Mr.  GrONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6675.  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
this  historic  debate.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  result 
of  our  deliberation  here  this  afternoon. 
At  long  last.  Congress  is  about  to  enact 
a  sound  program  for  assuring  America's 
senior  citizens  adequate  medical  care. 

Proposals  to  provide  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  have  been  under  considera- 
tion for  10  long  years.  As  time  has 
passed,  the-problem  has  grown  in  scope — 
the  need  for  the  program  has  become 
increasingly  urgent. 

We  all  know  what  the  miracles  of  mod- 
em medical  science  have  accomplished. 
Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced, 
dozens  of  fatal  and  crippling  diseases 
have  been  eliminated,  the  life  span  of 
the  average  American  citizen  has  been 
extended  by  decades. 

What  we  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
is  that  these  very  successes  have  created 
new  problems  in  place  of  the  old.    The 


most  advanced  technology  is  of  little 
value  unless  its  benefits  are  available  to 
those  whose  need  is  greatest.  Extra 
years  of  life  a^'e  a  dubious  gift  unless 
they  can  be  lived  in  dignity. 

Yet,  consider  the  circumstances  which 
confront  America's  elderly.  Past  their 
peak  earning  years,  people  over  65  must 
live  on  pensions,  social  security  pay- 
ments, and  whatever  savings  they  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  accumulate.  Gen- 
erally these  sources  produce  an  income 
that  is  hardly  enough  to  meet  their  daily 
needs. 

At  the  same  time,  older  people  face 
drastically  increasing  medical  expenses. 
Older  people  get  sicker  more  often,  have 
to  enter  hospitals  more  frequently,  must 
stay  in  hospitals  for  longer  periods,  and 
require  more  treatment  than  persons  who 
have  not  borne  the  burdens  of  life  for  so 
many  years.  Fully  80  percent  of  the  17 
million  Americans  over  65  years  of  age 
have  some  chronic  diseases  for  which 
they  desperately  need  medical  treatment. 

The  problems  involved  in  paying  for 
this  treatment  out  of  an  already  meager 
income  have  been  compounded  in  recent 
years  by  a  startling  increase  in  medical 
costs.  The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  good 
health  has  been  going  up  drastically — 
faster  than  almost  any  other  cost  factor 
of  daily  living.  Over  the  last  decade,  the 
consumer  price  index  has  increased  by 
some  12  percent — a  reasonable  increase 
in  a  growing,  vibrant  economy.  But  the 
cost  of  medical  care  has  gone  up  by  36 
percent  and  the  cost  of  hospital  care  by 
65  percent  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
And  these  are  costs  that  retired  people 
not  only  must  meet  out  of  a  fixed  income 
but  out  cf  an  income  that  was  fixed  by 
retirement  plans  based  on  the  lower  earn- 
ings and  the  lower  prices  that  prevailed 
in  past  years. 

People  living  on  $2,000  or  $3,000 
a  year  simply  cannot  afford  $35  a 
day  for  hospitalization.  Yet  that  is  the 
average  cost  today.  Nor  can  they  look 
with  much  hope  to  private  health  insur- 
ance plans:  for  the  premiums,  even  when 
coverage  is  available,  are  prohibitive  to 
people  in  this  income  group.  The  inevi- 
table result  is  that  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  face  the  prospect  of  choosing 
between  pain  and  poverty  and  all  too 
often  they  suffer  both. 

The  program  we  are  about  to  enact 
recognizes  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
intolerable.  It  also  recognizes  that  the 
only  feasible  way  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  is  through  a  program  of 
health  insurance  financed  under  the 
social  security  system. 

We  have  examined  manj-  other  alter- 
native solutions.  We  have  given  the 
Kerr-Mills  program,  which  was  enacted 
over  the  objections  of  those  who  foresaw 
that  it  could  not  meet  the  need,  a  fair 
trial;  it  has  proven  to  be  inadequate. 
Only  25  States  have  chosen  to  participate 
in  Kerr-Mills  and  the  extent  and  quality 
of  coverage  varies  from  State  to  State. 

So  now  the  time  has  come  to  place 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  where  it  be- 
long.s — under  the  uniform  and  universal 
provisions  of  social  security.  This  is  the 
logical  extension  of  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory social  insurance  that  was  en- 
acted 20  years  ago. 


Just  as  opponents  of  social  security 
focused  their  criticism  three  decades  ago 
on  the  compulsory  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem, so  the  enemies  of  H.R.  6675  try  to 
convince  us  now  that  such  a  health  in- 
surance plan  denies  Americans  the  free- 
dom of  choice. 

But  clearly  the  American  people  have 
made  their  choice.  They  made  it  at  the 
polls — most  recently  and  most  over- 
whelmingly last  November.  Perhaps  no 
other  single  issue  lost  so  many  votes  for 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  issue  of 
placing  social  .security  on  a  so-called 
voluntary  basis.  For  the  American  peo- 
ple know  that  in  the  end  this  would 
destroy  the  system,  rob  the  aged  of 
earned  benefits,  and  place  an  intolerable 
strain  on  the  welfare  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

We  can  enact  this  bill  as  it  stands  to- 
day, confident  in  the  knowledge  that 
historians  of  the  future  will  mark  this 
day  as  the  time  when  we  took  one  more 
giant  step  toward  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas, for  the  tremendous  skill  he  has 
displayed  in  bringing  before  this  House 
a  bill  that  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
and  wants  of  all  Americans. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
their  support  of  the  chairman  of  this 
great  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  bill,  H.R.  6675,  and  to  vote  for  its 
enactment  because  it  represents  a  new 
day,  a  new  era  in  the  behalf  of  the 
people  of  America. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  day 
upon  which  oui'  senior  citizens  and  their 
families  were  freed  from  the  specter  of 
financial  ruin  caused  by  major  illness. 

The  elderly  of  our  Nation — and  indeed 
all  citizens — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills  and  his 
committee  for  their  determined  and 
tireless  work.  This  labor,  it  is  certain, 
will  result  in  final  passage  of  this  vital 
legislation.  The  committee's  persever- 
ance, under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Mr.  Mills,  and  its  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  the  great  majority  of  our  senior 
citizens  will  be  looked  upon  with  grati- 
tude and  blessings  across  the  Nation. 

Voluminous  testimony  has  proved  be- 
yond doubt  the  great  need  for  old-age 
health  insurance.  Its  passage  will  cor- 
rect what  must  be  considered  one  of  our 
national  shortcomings — the  fact  that 
this  Nation,  30  years  after  establishing 
the  social  security  system,  still  has  not 
enacted  a  similar  program  extending 
health  care  to  the  elderly.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  we  have  let  so  many 
of  our  aged,  and  their  children  upon 
whom  they  depend,  face  financial  catas- 
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trophe  in  times  of  illness  during  the  past 
three  decades. 

Statistics  tell  the  story,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Four  out  of  five  persons  65  or  older  have 
some  type  of  serious  illness.  They  spend 
twice  as  much  time  in  hospitals  as  young 
people,  so  it  costs  them  twice  as  much. 
And  because  these  older  people  in  most 
cases  are  no  longer  employed  and  are 
ineligible  for  employer-employee  health 
plans,  almost  half  of  them  have  not  a 
penny  of  health  insurance. 

More  than  3,500  constituents  of  the 
Ninth  New  Jersey  District  previously  in- 
dicated by  their  letters  and  personal  calls 
to  me  their  concern  over  this  legislation. 
These  communications,  received  before 
our  proposal  emerged  in  its  present  form, 
indicated  that  67  percent  were  in  favor 
of  medicare.  The  evolution  of  the  legis- 
lation as  now  proposed,  with  its  supple- 
mentaiy  voluntary  health  insurance 
program,  has  brought  an  even  more  fa- 
vorable response.  Since  this  new  pro- 
gram was  announced  I  have  received  480 
letters  commenting  on  its  value.  Mr. 
Chairman,  80  percent  of  these  people 
urged  me  to  support  this  legislation. 

Furthermore,  spokesmen  for  several 
senior  citizens  organizations  have  visited 
my  district  office,  urging  support  of  this 
biil.  Their  pleas  carry  much  weight,  for 
they  know  best  the  day-to-day  threat 
illness  imposes  upon  the  pensioner  living 
on  a  fixed  income. 

Mr.  Mills'  committee  has  taken  many 
arguments  and  objections  under  con- 
sideration and  has  included  in  its  pro- 
posal recommendations  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  those  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  Re- 
publican committee  members. 

This  legislation  represents  a  solution 
based  on  logic — no  argument  over- 
shadows the  commonsense  of  putting 
pennies  away  while  you  are  employed  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  big  dollars  out  in 
medical  costs  when  you  are  beyond  work- 
ing age. 

Freedom  from  medical  bankruptcy  will 
be  achieved  through  the  basic  hospital 
insurance  programs.  Further  protection 
will  be  afforded  at  nominal  cost  by  the 
optional  supplementary  medical  program 
providing  physicians'  services.  To- 
gether, these  two  programs  will  free 
older  citizens  to  become  participating 
members  of  society.  Secure  from  finan- 
cial worries,  they  can  become  useful  vol- 
unteers in  their  communities.  And  since 
this  hospital  care  will  have  been  pur- 
chased during  their  working  years  there 
will  be  no  stigma  of  accepting  charity. 
They  will  be  getting  only  what  they  have 
already  earned. 

And  as  a  further  aid  to  our  pensioners. 
who  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  today's  rising  costs  of  living  and 
property  taxes,  the  legislation  includes  a 
'-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Medical  help  for  the  aged  is  long  over- 
due. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  our  senior  citizens  and 
Pledge  my  wholehearted  support  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  B'XTINES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Broyhill]. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  membership  is  at- 
tempting to  resolve  a  medical  problem 
which  is  complicated,  as  evidenced  by 
the  bill  before  you  of  nearly  300  pages, 
by  the  committee  report  of  some  264 
pages,  which  includes  the  report  of  the 
majority  and  the  report  of  the  minority. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  sitting  with  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  past 
nearly  3  months,  let  me  attempt  to  give 
you  my  impression  in  summary  fashion 
of  the  real  problem  that  is  before  us. 

First  of  all.  no  one  denies  that  some 
of  our  senior  citizens  have  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  expense  of  illness.  In  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  problem  for  them, 
there  are  three  considerations  which 
can  each  be  treated  in  the  alternative. 
They  are  as  follows: 

First.  Do  we  attempt  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  every  aged  person  who  has 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  expense  of  ill- 
ness or  do  we  provide  medical  care  for 
all  aged  persons? 

Second.  Should  we  make  whatever 
program  which  is  decided  upon  a  part 
of  our  social  security  system  or  is  the 
better  course  to  keep  it  entirely  separate, 
using  general  revenue  for  fir^ancing? 

Third.  In  setting  ul)  a  program,  should 
we  best  assign  the  administration  of 
whatever  program  we  decide  upon  to 
the  States,  which  are  closest  to  the 
problems,  or  do  we  use  a  bureau  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

After  having  listened  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  testimony  and  reading 
reams  of  tables  and  statistics,  this  fairly 
junior  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  reached  a  decision  in  each 
of  these  three  areas.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  it  is  far  more  preferable 
for  Government  to  provide  total  medical 
care  for  evei-y  person  who  needs  it  rather 
than  to  give  less  than  total  care  to  every 
person  in  the  aged  class.  In  reaching 
this  decision,  I  see  that  my  thinking  is 
in  accord  with  past  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  more  than  20  Federal  wel- 
fare programs  which  are  presently  on 
the  books. 

These  programs  include  low-cost  hous- 
ing, tuition  under  the  Federal  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  four  categorical  pub- 
lic assistance  programs,  the  many  vet- 
erans programs  and  even  the  cash 
benefits  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  name  but  a  few. 

In  the  housing  program  we  do  not 
provide^  housing  for  all  persons — of 
course  not.  We  provide  housing  for  the 
families  with  inadequate  levels  of  in- 
come. 

In  the  Defense  Education  Act  we  do 
not  provide  tuition  for  all  students; 
rather,  only  those  good  students  whose 
families  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding their  bright  cliild  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

The  four  categorical  programs  all  are 
for  those  who  cannot  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

And  so  it  goes  down  the  list. 

The  second  consideration,  as  to 
whether  we  establish  a  program  closely 
associated  with  social  security  or  apart 
from  it  and  using  general  funds,  I  re- 
solved in  favor  of  avoiding  any  connec- 


tion with  social  security — and  I  mean 
any.  I  am  aware  that  you  are  'oeing 
told  that  there  is  a  safety  factor  because 
we  have  a  separate  trust  fund  and  I 
know  from  examining  the  record  that 
this  is  an  illusionary  safety  factor,  be- 
cause in  1956,  when  Congress  established 
a  separate  trust  fund  for  the  disability 
program,  it  was  claimed  that  this  would 
safeguard  any  inroads  on  the  cash  bene- 
fits insurance  program  and  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  within  10  years,  or  by 
1966,  this  fund  would  have  been  bank- 
rupt or  will  be  bankrupt  but  for  the  50 
percent  increase  provided  in  the  real- 
location of  social  security  tax  income, 
which  reallocation  is  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  which  you  are 
presently  considering.  I  know  that  tao 
many  people  are  depending  upon  our 
social  security  insurance  system  to  un- 
dergird  their  retirement  program. 
Many  people,  with  the  help  of  commer- 
cial insurance  companies,  have  built  a 
retirement  plan  using  social  security  as 
a  base  or  foundation,  and  I,  for  one,  do 
not  choose  to  be  a  party  to  any  legisla- 
tion which  will  endanger  the  solvency 
and  actuarial  soundness  of  that  founda- 
tion stone  of  retirement  of  millions  of 
American  people. 

The  third  consideration  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier  is  whether  Congress  should 
in  any  legislation  which  is  passed  a.ssign 
the  job  of  administering  the  pr.:)gram 
to  State  governments  or  to  a  bureau  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  certain 
that  the  closer  we  get  to  the  people  and 
the  problems  which  they  have  the  more 
realistic  and  more  efficient  system  will  be 
produced.  But  I  am  not  unyielding  in 
my  views  and  I  would  even  forego  and,  in 
fact,  have  foregone  this  third  objection 
which  I  have  to  the  administration's 
measure  when  I  signed  the  minority 
views  and  thereby  supported  the  Republi- 
can alternative  health  plan. 

But  I  am  unyielding  on  the  first  two 
points.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
change  my  thinking  this  late  in  the  game 
as  to  espouse  any  legislation  which  in- 
volves the  Federal  Government  in  pro- 
viding goods  or  services  to  any  segment 
of  the  population  which  can  itself  make 
provision  from  its  own  assets.  Nor  can  I 
be  yielding,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  in  any 
threat  to  the  social  security  insurance 
system  in  the  face  of  the  many  failures 
which  are  around  us  everywhere  in  the 
world,  including  the  recent  experiences 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgiimr,  and 
Japan — to  name  but  a  few. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  experience  of 
some  of  these  foreign  nations  which  have 
adventured  into  the  heady  brew  of  gov- 
ernment medicine.  Here  is  what  the 
NBC  News  Commentator  Chet  Huntley 
had  to  say  on  March  23,  1965,  about  tlie 
23,000  general  practitioners  who  recently 
made  threats  to  quit  the  British  National 
Health  Service: 

The  row,  however,  began  when  doctors 
asked  for  a  pay  increase.  Well,  as  hot  as  the 
money  issue  is,  that  isn't  all  of  It. 

The  general  practitioner  In  Britain  claims 
that  he  Is  simply  too  overworked,  too  HI 
equipped,  and  that  he  is  forced  to  live  under 
a  kind  of  new  tyranny  exercised  by  the  pa- 
tients, who  now  feel  that  health  care  and 
doctor's  attention  are  theirs  by  right. 
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Britain  has  been  losing  doctors  at  the  rate 
of  almost  500  a  year.  The  number  of  medi- 
cal students  is  declining,  and  already  below 
the  level  of  1938.  Meanwhile,  the  popula- 
tion grows.  •   ♦   • 

Well,  the  program  simply  has  not  done  well. 
So,  there  is  genuinely  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  British  National  Health  Service,  but 
it  might  be  of  some  profit  to  us  to  know  and 
understand  precisely  what  the  complaints 
are,  now  that  we  are  about  to  step  gently 
into  the  area  of  public  health  care. 

Amen,  Chet,  Amen. 

Now,  what  about  France? 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  carried  this 
item  in  its  September  28,  1964,  issue: 

De  Gaulle  has  a  new  problem,  and  he  can't 
seem  to  locate  the  answer  in  the  back  of 
the  book.  Problem,  familiar  to  American 
taxpayers,  is  the  rising  cost  of  social  secu- 
rity. •  ♦  • 

France's  social  security  system,  perhaps 
world's  most  extensive,  is  for  the  first  time 
running  in  the  red.  Deficit  now  Is  a  modest 
$250  million.  Deficit  expected  in  1970  is  put 
at  $3.4  billion — almost  as  much  as  De  Gaulle 
now  spends  on  defense.  *   *   • 

But:  Costs  are  going  up.  Medical  lns\ir- 
ance  bills  have  more  than  doubled  in  past 
5  years,  now  amount  to  about  3  billion. 

And:  Social  seciority  coverage  keeps 
expanding. 

Many  other  nations — Italy,  Belgium, 
Mexico,  Japan,  to  name  a  few — have 
been  plagued  by  protest  demonstrations 
by  physicians  and  allied  health  care 
personnel. 

A  frustrated  and  unhappy  profession 
does  not  produce  the  kind  of  high  quality 
care  we  Americans  have  come  to  expect. 

A  frustrated  and  unhappy  profession 
does  not  attract  the  outstanding  young 
students  who  seek  and  deserve  a  de- 
manding intellectual  and  physical  chal- 
lenge and  the  just  rewards  of  overcom- 
ing such  challenges. 

Let  us  give  this  some  thought. 

The  experts  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  enjoy 
one  of  the  rarest  privileges  accorded  to 
any  department  employees.  These  men 
are  permitted,  with  a  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  sit  daily  with  the  commit- 
tee throughout  every  session.  They  have 
the  right  to  comment  on  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  are  called  before  the 
committee.  The  Department's  actuary 
always  seems  to  have  the  last  word. 

In  the  administration's  bill,  which  is 
before  you.  at  present  day  cost  figures 
and  with  the  Department's  advice,  the 
committee's  majority  has  attempted  to 
put  into  the  program  approximately  $12 
per  month  for  every  aged  person  for 
those  portions  of  the  bill  covered  by 
social  security  and  also  $6  a  month  into 
that  portion  of  the  bill  not  covered  by 
social  security,  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  Republican  proposal,  for  a  total  of 
approximately  $18  per  month.  Now,  of 
course,  figures  that  we  use  on  today's 
market  and  the  goods  and  services  that 
these  dollars  buy  may  not  be  too  mean- 
ingful in  the  future,  but  you  must  under- 
stand that  the  committee  has  provided 
a  package  for  about  $180  a  year  per  aged 
person  when  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  itself  furnishes 
us  with  the  average  cost  of  medical  serv- 
ices for  every  aged  person  as  being  $360 
per  year. 


You  may  properly  ask.  what  has  the 
committee  done?  Have  they  provided 
half  of  the  average  proper  health  services 
for  each  person,  or  have  they  provided  a 
good  medical  benefits  program  which  is 
only  50  percent  fully  financed?  And 
that  is  a  good  question,  because  for  the 
really  needy  person  with  a  major  illness, 
it  does  not  avail  us  to  provide  him  with 
50-percent  recovery  or  50  percent  of  his 
needed  health  services. 

Let  me  nail  down  this  $360  health  ex- 
penditure per  year  on  the  part  of  the 
aged.  HEW  last  estimated  the  average 
cost  for  the  person  over  65  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1962  as  being  $315  annually. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  been  apply- 
ing a  5  percent  per  year  compounded  in- 
crease in  cost.  This,  then,  produces  an 
average  cost  of  approximately  $360. 

In  the  executive  hearings,  which,  as 
you  know,  began  in  January  and  did  not 
end  until  about  a  week  ago,  testimony 
was  taken  from  many  witnesses.  The 
Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  brought  several  actuaries  be- 
fore our  committee  and  left  us  with  a 
warning  that  HEW's  estimate  of  level 
cost — 0.96  percent  of  payroll— missed 
its  mark  by  some  0.42  percent  of  payroll. 
The  insurance  industry  estimate  was 
1.38  percent  of  payroll.  Those  estimates 
will  be  found  on  page  437  of  volume  I  of 
the  printed  executive  hearings. 

But  the  estimates  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  which  take  into 
account  a  very  small  factor  for  ovenise 
simply  because  the  program  becomes 
free,  misses  the  mark  completely  when 
you  compare  the  anticipated  utilization 
of  health  facilities  under  a  government 
program  with  actual  use,  the  closest  ex- 
ample to  us  in  point  of  geography  being 
the  20-year  experience  that  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  has  had,  wherein  hos- 
pitalization utilization  rose  almost  300 
percent  in  the  first  13  years  of  that  pro- 
gram's experience.  A  repetition  of  that 
experience  would  certainly  play  havoc 
with  the  soundness  of  the  social  security 
system. 

But.  then,  we  are  told  to  disregard  the 
actual  experiences  of  other  countries  be- 
cause this  country  will  be  different.  I 
am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  disre- 
gard a  lot  of  experience  and  good  advice 
if  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
body  vote  to  adopt  the  administration's 
bill.  We  are  going  to  have  to  disregard 
as  well  the  advice  of  the  two  groups  most 
expert  in  the  provision  and  payment  of 
medical  care;  that  is,  the  physicians  of 
this  country  and  the  health  insurance 
industry  of  this  country. 

As  one  of  the  original  35  sponsors  of 
the  eldercare  bill.  I  believe  it  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  so-called  medicare  ap- 
proach in  H.R.  6675. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  thrown  its  support 
behind  the  eldercare  bill,  and  that  Con- 
gress has  been  deluged  by  a  flood  of 
letters  supporting  the  eldercare  concept. 
My  preference  for  the  eldercare  ap- 
proach over  the  medicare  plan  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  eldercare  proposal 
avoids  compulsion,  minimizes  Federal 
regimentation  and  allows  a  broad  range 
of  benefits  under  State- administered 
programs. 


Under  eldercare,  the  extent  of  aid  to 
the  recipient  would  be  based  on  his  need 
for  Government  assistance,  thus  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  tax  doUai's. 

I  have  maintained  that  the  quality  of 
medical  care  and  medical  science  would 
deteriorate  under  a  Government-oper- 
ated health  care  system.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  health  care  benefits  under 
H.R.  6675  are  provided  principally  for 
the  elderly,  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  the  program  will  not  expand. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  mod- 
ern history  of  attempts  to  provide  health 
care  through  a  federalized  system  began 
30  yeai"s  ago  when  there  were  some  rec- 
ommendations for  a  health  insurance 
title  in  the  original  social  security  bill. 
In  1939,  Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  included  a  national 
health  program,  one  of  Federal  grants 
increasing  over  a  10-year  period. 

A  few  yeai"s  later,  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell  bill  proposed  a  compulsory 
national  health  service  system  for  most 
citizens. 

Public  appeal  for  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  type  of  legislation  diminished  in 
the  1950's  and  compulsory  programs  for 
the  general  population  failed  to  become 
a  major  legislative  issue. 

Then,  in  1957,  Congressman  Aime  For- 
and  introduced  a  bill  which  would  have 
provided  broad  hospital,  surgical,  and 
nursing  home  benefits  under  the  social 
security  system  for  all  those  eligible 
for  the  old-age  and  survivors  benefits. 
The  1957  Forand  bill  did  not  get  any- 
where and  neither  did  a  similar  proposal 
in  the  following  86th  Congress. 

In  1960,  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  establish- 
ing a  Federal-State  program  to  help 
the  needy  and  near-needy  elderly  obtain 
health  care  was  passed  into  law. 

But  this  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
slowing  down  the  efiforts  of  the  propo- 
nents of  social  security  financing. 

A  series  of  King-Anderson  bills- 
watered  down  versions  of  the  Forand 
bill — were  introduced  in  succeeding 
Congresses. 

The  avowed  aim — to  open  the  door  to 
social  security  medicine. 
Let  us  give  this  some  thought. 
Now,  here  we  are  today,  pondering 
a  three-layer  cake,  providing  the  biggest 
and  costliest  welfare  program  since  so- 
cial security  itself  began. 

It  is  going  to  cost  us  $6  billion  a  year 
in  1967. 

And  it  would  raise  the  maximum  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax  from  the  pres- 
ent $174  to  $252  in  1967— a  $78  jump. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  this 
measure  is  not  to  be  construed  as  involv- 
ing the  question  of  who  is  for  the  old 
folks ;  it  is  not  concerned  with  any  ques- 
tions of  compassion  for  those  who  have 
need  of  Government  assistance.  We  are 
all  for  helping  the  aged  and  we  would  all 
like  to  do  even  more  than  is  proposed  to 
be  done  here.  But  as  a  businessman  I 
can  tell  you  that  a  significant  part  of 
this  debate  involves  the  question  of  how 
best  to  finance  whatever  it  is  that  we  do 
in  the  way  of  providing  benefits. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  financing  any  health  service-type 
benefits  by  means  of  a  payroll  tax  within 
the  framework  of  social  security.    I  have 
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already  expressed  concern  that  obligat- 
ing the  social  security  system  for  service- 
type  benefits  may  impair  the  program's 
abUity  to  meet  its  obligations  to  pay  cash 
benefits.  My  concern  is  not  allayed  by 
the  subterfuge  of  a  separate  tax  and  a 
separate  trust  fund  when  we  have  in- 
volved the  same  program,  the  same  tax- 
payers, the  same  employei-s,  the  same  re- 
cipients, and  the  same  Government 
a'^ency.  The  sameness  is  there  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  even  though  we  go 
through  the  useless  gesture  of  legisla- 
tively prescribing  different  labels. 

The  payroll  tax  that  the  majority  pro- 
poses as  a  means  of  financing  its  com- 
pulsoi-y  medicare  program  constitutes  the 
most  regressive  type  of  taxation.  In  this 
case  it  will  strike  hardest  at  those  least 
able  to  afford  it.  Service-type  benefits 
under  the  system  will  not  be  wage  related. 
Benefits  will  be  paid  with  respect  to  many 
of  our  aged  who  have  no  need  for  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  and  these  benefits  will 
be  paid  for  by  increased  taxes — for  the 
most  part  on  persons  who  are  raising 
families  and  seeking  to  educate  their 
children. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  a  part  of  my  supple- 
mentaiy  individual  views  that  begin  on 
page  258  of  the  committee  report,  I  in- 
cluded at  the  end  of  those  views  six  tables 
which  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  LMr.  Curtis],  and 
I  requested  the  able  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion to  prepare.  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  these  tables  which  are 
set  forth  on  pages  262  through  264  of  the 
report  and  comment  briefiy  on  them.  I 
will  use  rounded  figures  for  ease  of  refer- 
ence. 

As  I  proceed,  beer  in  mind  that  these 
tax  rates  and  these  tax  burdens  apply  to 
individuals  and  employers  alike.  In 
combination,  they  tend  to  reduce  take- 
home  pay,  increase  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services,  reduce  return  on  investments, 
and  discourage  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment opportunities — hardly  the  pro- 
fessed objectives  of  the  Great  Society. 

In  table  1  we  see  that  in  the  year  1965 
a  rate  of  3^8  percent  is  applied  to  a  tax- 
able wage  base  of  $4,800  to  produce  a 
tax  on  the  employee  of  $174,  which  is 
matched  by  a  similar  tax  on  his  employ- 
er to  total  $348.  Next  year  this  combined 
tax  will  increase  by  $100  if  the  employee 
earns  as  much  as  $5,600.  And  these  to- 
tals are  only  for  the  cash  benefit  part  of 
the  program  and  assume  no  future  lib- 
eralizations in  the  program;  they  do  not 
include  the  so-called  basic  health  insur- 
ance program.  Beginning  on  January 
1, 1973,  the  combined  employer-employee 
tax  for  only  cash  benefits  will  be  $635. 

Table  2  relates  to  the  self-employed 
and  shows  similar  data  as  I  have  de- 
scribed with  respect  to  employed  indi- 
viduals in  table  1. 

Table  3  sets  forth  the  tax  rates  and 
amounts  applicable  to  individuals  and 
employers  for  the  basic  program  of 
health  benefits.  These  are  over  and 
above  the  rates  and  amounts  delineated 
in  tables  1  and  2.  As  you  can  see,  even 
under  the  proposed  bill  these  tax  in- 
creases continue  going  up  for  22  years 
or  until  1987,  and  If  I  am  correct  in  my 


concern  about  this  progam  being  under- 
financed, this  is  just  the  beginning. 

Table  4  particularly  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  us  who  are  working  to 
sustain  and  expand  the  economic  growth 
of  our  free  enterprise  society.  This  table 
in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars  indicates 
the  total  tax  burden  on  individuals  and 
employers— for  the  years  1965  through 
1972  under  present  law  and  the  pend- 
ing bill.  In  1965  total  social  secvu-ity 
taxes  will  amount  to  $17.2  biUion  and 
next  year,  if  H.R.  6675  is  enacted,  the 
total  of  such  taxes  will  amount  to  $21.9 
billion — or  an  increase  of  $4.7  billion. 
In  7  years  the  tax  burden  will  nearly 
double  to  an  aggregate  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $33  billion.  Now,  all  of  this  in- 
crease is  not  solely  attributable  to  H.R. 
6675,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  in  their 
effect  on  the  economy  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  tax  increases  occur 
as  a  result  of  existing  law  or  because  of 
the  bill  now  before  us.  A  tax  increase 
is  a  tax  increase  by  any  other  name. 

Dwelling  a  bit  further  on  table  4,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
recent  comments  of  concern  over  taxa- 
tion that  bear  on  the  significance  of 
the  data  presented  in  that  table.  The 
first  of  these  is  contained  in  the  major- 
ity views  of  the  report  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report.  On  page  9  of  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conamittee  report,  the  following 
expression  appears: 

The  committee  is  concerned,  however,  over 
the  possible  repercussions  of  the  rise  in  so- 
cial security  contribution  rates  scheduled 
for  January  1,  1966.  and  virges  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  prepared  to  take  decisive 
action  if  the  forward  progress  of  the  econ- 
omy is  checked. 

The  second  comment  to  which  I  will 
refer  is  a  remark  made  by  the  recently 
retired  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  E>ouglas  Dillon,  before  a  group 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Dillon  asserted  that  taxes  imposed 
on  our  low-income  citizens  are  too  high 
and  need  to  be  reduced.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  agree  with  the  observation  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  majority  and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Dillon.  The  tax  impact 
of  this  bill  is  in  conflict  with  the  majority 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
with  the  concern  expressed  by  Mr.  Dillon. 

Table  5  on  page  264  of  the  committee 
report  shows  that  the  combined  tax  rate 
under  the  committee's  bill  ultimately 
reaches  11.2  percent  applicable  to  a  tax- 
able wage  base  of  $6,600.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  this  rate  applies  before 
deductions  and  exemptions.  It  is  in 
effect  closely  akin  to  a  gross  income  tax. 

Table  6  reveals  the  total  tax  to  be  paid 
with  respect  to  an  employee  and  we  learn 
that  it  reaches  an  ultimate  level  of  $740. 
I  remind  you  that  this  ultimate  tax  rate 
and  this  ultimate  tax  burden  are  only 
for  the  social  security  program  as  it  will 
be  modifled  by  the  bill  now  before  us. 
If  we  want  to  liberalize  benefits  in  the 
future  or  add  to  the  health  care  pro- 
gram, we  will  have  to  add  taxes  on  top 
of  the  taxes  we  propose  to  add  under 
H.R.  6675.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  easy  to  vote  for 
greater  benefits  but,  as  we  do,  we  must 


remember  that  the  benefits  we  propose 
must  be  offset  by  the  taxes  we  impose. 
The  Government  can  giveth  only  if  the 
Government  taketh  first. 

Although  there  are  many  provisions  in 
H.R.  6675  which  I  believe  to  be  meritori- 
ous, the  dangers  in  the  compulsory 
health  care  features  of  the  bill  are  so 
serious  that  I  must  oppose  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  elderly  is  to 
see  that  social  security  cash  benefits  keep 
up  in  some  measure  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living. 

Accordingly,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  7- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  pen- 
sions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  hospital  and  nvu-sing  home  care 
benefits,  supported  by  social  secmity  tax 
dollars,  will  mean  that  there  will  be  less 
funds  available  to  provide  cash  increases 
in  the  future.  We  may  even  preclude 
forever  the  opportunity  to  raise  cash 
benefits. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  part  of  the 
frosting  on  the,  committee's  three-layer 
cake  would  include  physicians  under  the 
social  security  system. 

This  is  plainly  another  slap  at  a  pro- 
fession which  has  served  us  so  nobly  and 
so  well. 

The  other  professions,  such  as  law  and 
dentistry,  were  given  an  option  to  elect 
social  security  coverage. 

Physicians,  who  have  steadfastly  voted 
as  a  profession  against  social  security 
coverage,  should  be  accorded  the  same 
privilege.  Physicians  in  my  district  tell 
me  that  most  doctors  do  not  retire  at  age 
65  and,  therefore,  do  not  need  and  do  not 
want  social  security  coverage.  Further- 
more, a  substantial  portion  of  the  doctors 
are  in  private  practice  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  self-employment  tax,  which 
is  equivalent  to  150  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee social  security  tax. 

Moreover,  it  it  ironic  that  H.R.  6675 
would  allow  the  Amish  and  members  of 
other  religious  sects  which  oppose  social 
security  to  withdraw  from  this  program 
at  their  option. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  been  given  an 
awesome  responsibility. 

Will  we  be  known  as  the  body  which 
admitted  its  hasty  actions  and  came  to 
honest  grips  with  the  problem? 

Or  will  we  be  known  as  the  House 
which  opened  the  door  to  a  new  concept 
of  welfarism  which  slowly  but  inexo- 
rably eroded  the  vitality  of  a  great 
nation? 

Certainly  we  can  go  along  with  what 
we  mistakenly  believe  to  be  the  majority 
view. 
But  will  our  consciences  go  with  us? 
I  submit  that  the  people  have  given  us 
a  mandate — not  on  specific  legislation— 
but  to  use  our  minds  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  Nation. 

In  the  past  several  months,  I  have  de- 
tected a  certain  disdain  among  my  col- 
leagues regarding  the  views  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  on  this  important  mat- 
t6r. 

Flushed  with  the  November  bounty, 
they  have  scarcely  heeded  the  warnings 
of  physicians  regarding  the  inherent  dan- 
ger of  social  security  medicine. 
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The  medical  profession — especially  in 
the  past  29  years — has  brought  us  into 
a  virtual  "golden  age  of  medicine."  In- 
deed, there  is  general  agreement  that 
"there  has  been  more  medical  progress 
in  the  past  two  decades  than  in  the  pre- 
vious two  centuries." 

American  physicians — educated  in  a 
tradition  of  freedom  and  excellence — 
have  been  the  architects  of  this  golden 
age. 

Are  we  now — as  in  that  childhood 
story — about  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg? 

L€t  us  give  this  some  thought. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gressmen who  introduce  bills  on  subjects 
they  consider  exceptionally  important 
often  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma  when 
the  time  comes  to  vote — not  on  their  bill, 
but  on  a  bill  directed  toward  the  same 
goal. 

Rarely  does  the  bill  meet  all  of  the 
Congressman's  expectations  when  meas- 
ured against  his  own  legislation.  The 
question  is  whether  the  right  course  is  to 
accept  a  somewhat  different  approach  or 
to  hold  fast  to  one's  owti  ideals  of  how 
the  legislation  should  be  constituted. 

Many  of  us  must  make  that  decision 
today. 

For  30  years,  this  country  has  been  at 
odds  over  how  it  should  help  its  elderly 
citizens  protect  themselves  against  the 
high  cost  of  illness. 

As  early  as  1935,  responsible  groups 
were  asking  the  President  and  Congress 
to  develop  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  which  would  be  workable  and  fair. 

Mounting  costs  of  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing care,  coupled  with  a  steady  increase 
in  our  elderly  population,  have  made 
health  protection  for  the  aged  a  major 
national  problem. 

The  need  is  plain  as  the  figures  and 
the  cases  increasingly  demonstrate. 
More  and  more,  we  hear  of  an  entire 
family's  savings  wiped  away  by  the  high 
cost  of  hospital  or  nursing  home  care. 
Science  and  the  medical  profession  have 
made  wonderful  advances  in  making  it 
possible  for  people  to  live  longer. 

As  a  result  this  country's  population 
over  age  65  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
1.000  a  day.  This  year,  it  passes  the  18 
million  mark.  By  1980.  the  census  tells 
us,  our  aged  will  number  24,458,000 — an 
increase  of  more  than  a  third  in  the  next 
15  years. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  over-65  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  must  live  on 
income  of  less  than  $2,500  a  year.  Worse, 
nearly  half  of  the  aged  who  live  alone 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
One-half  have  liquid  assets  of  less  than 
$1,000.  About  40  pei'cent  have  less  than 
$5,000  total  assets,  including  homes. 

Added  to  the  problem  of  scarce  funds 
is  the  fact  that  one-half  of  our  over-65 
citizens  have  no  health  insurance.  Many 
more  have  grossly  inadequate  coverage. 

Yet  four  out  of  five  have  a  chronic  ail- 
ment. With  this  high  tendency  to  illness, 
our  over-65  citizens  need  three  times  as 
much  hospital  care  as  younger  people. 


And  the  aired  are  the  primary  users  of 
nursing  homes  and  chronic  disease  hos- 
pitals. In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are 
nearly   11,000   nursing   homes. 

And  the  cost  of  hospitalization  is  ris- 
ing rapidly.  Even  in  1961,  tiie  latest 
complete  figures  wc  have,  the  average 
cost  of  each  day  in  the  hospital  was  $35. 

The  total  cost  of  health  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  is  estimated  at  more  than  $5 
billion  a  year.  Nearly  half  of  this  goes 
into  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  in- 
cluding custodial  and  mental  hospital 
care. 

The  facts  are  before  us:  The  growing 
number  of  elderly  citizens,  the  financial 
problems  many  of  them  face,  the  high 
cost  of  and  therefore  the  lack  of  insur- 
ance, the  tendency  of  the  aged  to 
chronic  ailments,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  hospital  care. 

The  basic  question  we  face  as  a  nation 
is  how  best  to  help  our  aged  meet  this 
problem.  I  suggest  that  a  broad-scale 
health  insurance  program  for  all  of  our 
aged,  financed  through  a  payroll  tax.  is 
the  best  kind  of  help  we  can  give. 

The  payroll  tax — the  same  financial 
source  that  the  social  security  program 
uses — can  be  applied  to  most  of  the  work- 
ing force  of  our  Nation ;  has  a  wide  base ; 
is  easily  collected,  and  does  not  fluctu- 
ate as  much  as  the  income  tax.  F*urther, 
we  could  not  load  a  broad  program  of 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  onto  the  pro- 
gressive income  tax  or  the  corporate  in- 
come tax.  Higher  rates  in  those  areas 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  serious  im- 
pact on  our  incentive  to  increase  profits 
and  income  through  growth. 

Some  years  ago,  then  consistent  with 
these  principles,  I  introduced  proposed 
legislation  that  would  provide  a  broad 
program  of  hospital  care  financed  by  a 
measm-ed  pay-as-you-go  system — the 
broad-based  payroll  tax.  I  believe  the 
payroll  tax  is  fair — it  is  shared  50-50  by 
employers  and  employees,  and  is  paid  by 
the  self-employed  during  their  working 
years.  It  creates  an  insurance  fund 
financed  by  the  broadest  possible  tax 
base.  Some  would  argue  that  a  hospital 
plan  should  be  financed  totally  by  gen- 
eral revenues.  It  is  argued  that  this 
vv'ould  remove  the  involuntary  feature  of 
the  payroll,  or  social  security  tax.  But 
I  know  nothing  voluntary  about  the  in- 
come taxes  that  we  pay  to  make  up  the 
U.S.  Government's  general  revenues. 

My  bill  differed  from  H.R.  6675  chief- 
ly in  its  option  feature.  Under  this  op- 
tion in  the  Lindsay-Tupper  bill  a  bene- 
ficiaiT  could  convert  the  value  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  fund  at  age  65  into  cash 
to  be  applied  to  the  premiums  of  a  quali- 
fied private  health  insurance  program. 
H.R.  6675.  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
a  different  option.  It  adds  a  voluntary 
insurance  program  for  nonhospitaliza- 
tion  medical  costs.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
difference  is  so  great  as  to  make  me  vote 
against  the  provision  in  H.R.  6675.  Both 
methods  will  encourage  the  giowth  and 
development  of  private  health  insurance 
and  voluntary  prepayment  plans,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness.   This  I  believe  is  desirable. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  H.R. 
6675  establishes  a  separate  health — or 
hospital — insurance  trust  fund.     I  be- 


lieve that  my  original  proposal  was  the 
first  to  liave  drafted  in  it  this  separa- 
tion. 

Thus,  plan  A  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
very  similar  in  content  and  scope  to  the 
Lindsay-Tupper  bill,  as  it  is  known,  and 
I  think  represents  a  step  forward.  The 
option  feature  of  the  Lindsay-Tupper 
bill  was  designed  to  create  flexibility  and 
to  encourage  the  private  sector.  I  believe 
this  feature  has  been  substantially  satis- 
fied by  plan  B  in  the  bill  before  us,  the 
voluntary,  contributory  insurance  plan. 

One  may  ask,  why  not  a  total  bill  made 
up  of  plan  B,  as  has  been  proposed  in 
somewhat  different  form?  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  too  costly  and  too  much  to 
load  on  general  revenues.  Eventually,  I 
am  sure,  it  would  require  an  increase  in 
the  income  tax.  Hospitalization,  as  I 
pointed  out,  is  by  far  the  highest  cost 
factor  of  the  medical  problems  of  people 
over  65.  They  also  happen  to  be  the 
"mechanical '  costs:  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
practice  of  medicine  as.  such.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced,  then,  that  the  sound  way 
to  finance  such  a  program  is  through 
the  broad-based  payroll  tax. 

Now  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  talk 
more  specifically  about  H.R.  6675.  Un- 
der the  rule  of  procedure  under  which 
we  are  operating,  no  amendments  are 
permitted.  So  we  must  talk  about  the 
bill  as  it  stands.  Features  of  the  Lind- 
say-Tupper bill  not  already  adopted  are 
no  longer  possible  of  inclusion. 

First,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
bill  represents  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  Con- 
gress since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

The  bill  is  an  effort  to  insure  that  no 
American  who  is  65  or  older  will  go  with- 
out basic  hospital  care  during  a  time  of 
illness  because  of  need.  It  further  offers 
a  voluntary  insurance  program  which 
would — among  other  benefits — pay  the 
fees  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  Per- 
sons 65  or  over  may  participate  in  the 
plan  or  not,  as  they  wish.  The  premiums 
are  reasonable.  One  of  the  current 
problems,  of  course,  is  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  premiums  for  persons  over  65,  if 
they  are  insurable  at  all. 

The  basic  plan,  which  is  the  hospitali- 
zation part,  would  be  financed  by  a  sep- 
arate payroll  tax,  as  is  the  existing  social 
security  system.  It  is  known  as  plan  A. 
The  proceeds  of  the  tax,  which  would  be 
carried  equally  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, would  be  paid  into  a  hospital 
insurance  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury- 
Department.  The  program  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Plan  A.  the  basic  hospitalization  plan. 
does  not  exclude  those  persons  who  are 
not  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
They  are  covered  automatically  if  they 
presently  are  age  65  or  more,  or  if  they 
will  be  65  before  1968. 

Plan  A  is  to  go  into  effect  July  1.  1966. 
except  for  extended  case  services,  which 
are  to  be  allowable  July  1,  1967.  The 
supplemental  voluntary  insurance  plan 
for  physicians'  services  and  other  medi- 
cal expenses  also  provides  that  benefits 
be  paid  starting  July  1, 1966. 
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ThP  benefit  schedule  under  the  basic  the  hospital  deductible  will  be  made  only  ment  periods  of  7  months  beginning  3 

Dian  A  is  as  follows-  when  a  $5  change  is  called  for  and  the  months  before  attaining  65. 

The  services  for  which  payment  would  outpatient    deductible    will    change    in  In  the  future  general  enrollment  pe- 

ho  made  include-  $2.50  steps.  nods  will  be  from  October  to  December 

fTis?  inpatient  hospital  services  for  Basis  of  reimbursement:  Payment  of  31.  in  each  odd  year      The  first  such 

„n  to  60  days  in  each  spell  of  illness  with  bills  under  the  basic  plan  would  be  made  period  will  be  October  1  to  December  31. 

thP   patient    paying    a    $40    deductible  to  the  providers  of  service  on  the  basis  1967. 

amount    hospital  services  would  include  of  the  "reasonable  cost"  incurred  in  pro-  No  person  may  enroll  more  than  3 

an  ?hose  ordinarily  furnished  by  a  hospi-  viding  care  for  beneficiaries.  years  after  close  of  first  enrollment  pe- 

fafofits  inpatients;  however,  payment  The  basic  plan  would  be  financed  as  nod  m  which  he  could  have  enrolled, 

tlld  not   be   made   for   private   duty  follows:  There  will  be  only  one  chance  to  re- 

jSig  or  for  the  hospital  services  of  Separate  payroll  taxes  to  finance  the  enroll  for  persons  who  are  m  the  plan 

Scians  except  services  provided  by  basic  plan,  paid  by  employers,  employ-  but  drop  out  and  that  must  be  made 

intemToTresStsintrafnin^  ees.   and  self-employed  persons,  would  within  3  years  of  termination  of  previous 

nVnuPd  t.pachin£  nroerams-  be  earmarked  in  a  separate  hospital  in-  enrollment. 

'^ScondPosthosp°S  extended  care-  surance  trust  fund  established  in  the  Coverage  may  be  terminated  first,  by 

in   a  facilitT  S?  an    airangement  Treasury.      The    amount    of    earnings  the  individual  filing  notice  during  en- 

Sth  a  hospital  for  the  timely  transfer  (wage  base)  subject  to  the  new  payroll  rollment  period,  or  second,  by  the  Gov- 

nf  oatients  and  for  furnishing  medical  taxes  would  be  the  same  as  for  purposes  ernment,  for  nonpayment  of  premiums 

nfoi matiSi   abou?  patients-after    the  of  financing  social  security  cash  benefits.  A  State  would  be  able  to  buy  m  for  its 

nat°ent  is  transferred  from  a  hospital-  The  same  contribution  rate  would  apply  Pubhc  assistance  recipients  who  are  re- 

K  at  least  a  3-day  stay— for  up  to  equally   to    employers,    employees,    and  ceivmg  cash  assistance, 

todays  in  each  spell  of  illness;  2  indi-  self-employed  persons  and  would  be  as  Benefits  to  be  provided  in  the  supple- 

vidual  days  will  be  added  to  the  20  days  follows :  inental  insurance  plan  are  as  follows : 

y      „„\.  Vio,7  thot  hVo  npr<^n'Q  hn<;nital  Percent  The  supplementary  plan  would  cover 

f?''^'^i'^fji^?.VnH,Jf^inLrmLx       1966         0.35  physicians'  services,  home  health  serv- 

staywaslessthaneOdays-uptoam^^^^^     i96?-72 .50  ices,  hospital  services  in  psychiatric  in- 

T"'  vL^?„,  ?n,  nnl^LS^^^                     1973-75 .55  stitutions,  and  numerous  other  medical 

all  maximum  f^^  Pfsth°sP^^^^^^                      1976-79 .60  and  health  services  in  and  out  of  medi- 
care would  then  be  100  days  in  each  spell     1980-86 .70  cal  institutions 

°^iK"T•r^„f,.oHonf  hn.nU^I  rii«..no<,tir      ''"^'^  ""''^  thereafter .  80  .pj^        ^^.^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^j  deductible  of 

seSSw^thCe  patS  ply^S^a^^^^^^^  The    taxable   earnings   base   for   the  $50.    Then  the  plan  would  cover  80  per- 

SM?hir«mnnnt   for  each  health  insurance  tax  would  be  $5,600  a  cent  of  the  patient's  bill-above  the  de- 

^t^dv    that  Ts    for  SlaJS^sticsem^^^^^^  year  for  1966  through  1970  and  would  ductible-of  the  followmg  sei-vices: 

SnLh'ed  to  him  by  thf  sam^  hoSl  thereafter  be  increased  to  $6,600  a  year.  First.  Physicians'   and  surgical  serv- 

during  a  2?-SS^  period:  Tf    withfn  20  The  schedule  of  contribution  rates  is  ices,   whether  furnished   in  a  hospital. 

Tv\  aftPr  rpcpivine  such  services    the  based  on  estimates  of  cost  which  assume  clmic,  office,  or  m  the  home; 

ndfviSis  STalizedL  aiZatient  that  the  earnings  base  will  not  be  in-  Second   Hospital  care  for  60  days  in  a 

Sthe  salne  hospital,  the  deductible  he  created  above  $6,600.     If  Congress,  in  spell  of  illness  m  a  mental  hospital-180- 

nniH  fm- niitnatipnf  diaenostic  services—  later   years,   should   increase   the   base  day  lifetime  maximum; 

So  to  $20-wourd  be  credited   S^  above  $6,600.  the  tax  rates  established  Third.  Home  health  services  (without 

thP  inoatient  hospital  deductible— $40 :  can  be  reduced  under  these  assumptions,  regard  to  hospitalization)  for  up  to  100 

and                   i^osPitai  aeaucuoie    j.^u,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  providing  basic  hospital  visits  during  each  calendar  year: 

Fourth  Posthospital  home  health  and  related  benefits  to  people  who  are  Fourth.  Additional  medical  and  health 
services  for  up  to  100  visits,  after  dis-  not  social  security  or  railroad  retirement  sei-vices,  whether  provided  in  or  out  of  a 
charep  from  a  hosDital— after  at  least  beneficiaries  would  be  met  from  general  medical  institution,  mcludmg  the  fol- 
a  tdav  sta---or  extended  care  facility  revenues.  This  is  expected  to  cost  about  lowing:  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory 
and  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  spell  $200  million  per  year  at  the  outset  of  the  tests,  electrocardiograms,  basal  metab- 
of  ilfness  Such'a  perLnmuTtbe'^in  program.  oli^  readings,  electroencepholograms. 
the  care  of  a  physician  and  under  a  plan  The  supplemental  voluntary  program,  and  other  diagnostic  tests;  X-ray.  ra- 
established  within  14  days  of  discharge  sometimes  referred  to  as  plan  B,  would  dium  and  radioactive  isotope  therapy; 
by  a  physician  calling  for  such  services,  be  financed  through  the  payments  of  ambulance  services— under  hmited  con- 
These  sei-vices  would  include  intermit-  premiums  by  those  individuals  over  65  ditions;  and  surgical  dressings  and 
tent  nursing  care,  therapy,  and  the  part-  who  desire  the  insurance.  The  initial  splints,  ca^ts  and  other  devices  for  re- 
time services  of  a  home  health  aid.  The  premium  would  be  $3  per  month,  de-  duction  of  fractures  and  dislocations; 
patient  must  be  homebound,  except  that  ducted,  when  applicable,  from  social  se-  rental  of  durable  medical  equipment 
when  equipment  is  used  the  individual  curity  or  railroad  retirement  benefits,  such  as  iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents,  hospital 
could  be  taken  to  a  hosoital  or  extended  The  Government  would  match  the  pre-  beds,  and  wheelchairs  used  m  the  pa- 
care  facility  to  receive  some  of  these  mium  with  $3  paid  from  general  fund  tient's  honie;  prosthetic  devices— other 
covered  home  health  services  in  order  to  revenues.  The  minimum  increase  in  than  dental— which  replace  all  or  part  of 
get  advantage  of  the  necessary  equip-  cash  social  security  benefits  for  retired  an  internal  body  organ:  braces  and  ar- 
ment  workers,  as  provided  elsewhere  in  H.R.  tificial  legs,  ai-ms,  eyes,  and  so  forth. 

No  service  would  be  covered  as  post-  6G75,  is  $4  per  month,  or  $6  per  month  There  would  be  a  special  lunitation  on 
hospital  extended  care  or  as  outpatient  for  a  man  and  wife  receiving  benefits  outside-the-hospital  treatment  of  men- 
diagnostic  or  posthospital  home  health  based  on  the  same  earnings  record,  tal,  psychoneurotic,  and  personality  dis- 
services if  it  is  of  a  kind  that  could  not  Thus  the  benefit  increases  would  fully  orders.  Payment  for  such  treatment 
be  covered  if  it  were  furnished  to  a  cover  the  amount  of  monthly  premiums,  during  any  calendar  year  would  be  lim- 
patient  in  a  hospital.  The  premiums  would  be  deducted  from  ited,  in  effect,  to  $2o0  or  50  percent  of 

A  spell  of  illness  would  be  considered  social   security   or   railroad   retirement  the  expenses,  whichever  is  sm.aller. 

to  begin  when  the  individual  enters  a  benefits.  ^  ^'^^h  to  point  out  two  largely  unpub- 

hospital  or  extended  care  facility  and  to  The   procedure   for  enrolling   in   the  licized  aspects  of  the  bill  which  I  think 

end  when  he  has  not  been  an  inpatient  supplemental  plan  is  as  follows:  will  prove  to  be  of  considerable  concern 

of  a  hospital  or  extended  care  facility  for  "^   persons   aged   65   before   January    1.  to  older  people. 

60  consecutive  days.  jggg   ^^  j^^ve  an  opportunity  to  enroll  The  first  is  that  persons  65  and  older 

The  deductible  amounts  for  inpatient  '  e^.^nment  period  which  begins  on  will  no  longer  be  able  to  deduct  all  of 

hospital  and  outpatient  hospital  diag-  ^          ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.j^^^h  their  medical  expenses  on  their  Federal 

nostic  services  would  be  increased  if  nee-  f"^."t  after  enactment  and  ends  March  income  tax  returns.     H.R.  6675  would 

essary  to  keep  pace  >Mth  increases  in  hos-  ^f\"^„j"^'  enactment  ana  enos  ^^^^^^  ^^^  internal  Revenue  Code  so 

b^marbe'fof-e'?969'^Forre^^^^^^^  Persons  attaining  age  65  subsequent  that  these  persons,  hke  all  persons  under 

admmTstratlve   simplicity    inSrsS  in  to  December  31.  1965.  will  have  enroll-  65  in  present  law,  may  deduct  only  those 
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.  medical  expenses  exceeding  3  percent 
of  their  adjusted  gross  incomes,  and  only 
those  expenses  for  drugs  and  medicines 
which  exceed  1  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  incomes. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
code  so  that  all  taxpayers — irrespective 
of  age — will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct all  of  their  expenses  for  health  in- 
surance. The  bill  would  limit  the  deduc- 
tion for  medical  insurance  premiums  to 
one-half  the  amount  paid  during  the 
tax  year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $250. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  pro- 
visions should  have  been  included  in  the 
bill.  They  place  the  Congress  in  the 
position  of  bestowing  a  health  insurance 
program  with  the  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  repossessing  part  of  what  it 
earlier  had  given. 

Since,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  prevented 
by  the  rules  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment, I  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
if  and  when  the  bill  goes  into  conference 
with  the  Senate  the  section  will  be  elim- 
inated. I  agree  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  jerry-built  scheme  of  de- 
ductions and  exemptions  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  should  be  reformed.  I 
submit,  however,  that  this  is  no  way  to 
attain  that  end. 

H.R.  6675  is  not  solely  concerned  with 
health  insurance;  it  makes  dramatic 
changes  in  other  sections  of  the  social 
security  program. 

First,  the  bill  provides  a  7 -percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  to 
social  security  recipients,  retroactive 
from  January  1,  1965.  The  minimum 
increase  for  retired  workers  at  age  65 
will  be  S4  per  month.  These  increases 
will  affect  some  20  million  beneficiaries. 

Monthly  benefits  for  workers  who  re- 
tire at  65  or  older  would  be  increased  to 
a  new  minimum  of  $44  and  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $135.90.  The  present  figures  are 
$40  and  S 127. 

To  finance  these  increases,  the  so- 
cial security  taxes  paid  by  employers  and 
employees  will  be  increased  in  steps  to 
4.8  percent  for  the  year  1973  and  years 
thereafter.  The  taxable  earnings  base 
would  be  increased  from  $4,800  to  $6,600 
between  January  1, 1966  and  1971. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  social  se- 
curity recipients  may  earn  more  without 
suffering  reductions  in  their  benefits. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  States  may 
double  the  present  $10  exemption  for  a 
recipient's  monthly  earnings.  Also,  the 
States  may  exempt  one-half  of  the  next 
$60  earned.  The  present  exemption  is 
one-hs^l  of  $40.  These  provisions  could 
go  into  effect  January  1,  1966. 

While  I  shall  not  attempt  to  list  all  the 
effects  of  what  is  an  extremely  complex 
and  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation,  I 
should  mention  that  cash  tips  received 
by  an  employee  are  to  be  reported  for 
purposes  of  social  security  payroll  tax 
deductions  and  later,  social  security 
benefits.  The  bill  provides  for  employer 
withholding  of  such  taxes  on  tips  em- 
ployees report.  This  coverage  would 
commence  next  January  1. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  sedulously  com- 
pared my  health  insurance  bill  with  the 
legislation  before  us.  I  find  that  H.R. 
6675  will  accomplish  much  that  my  bill 
was  intended  to  achieve.    It  incorporates 


two  of  the  fundamental  procedures  set 
forth  in  my  bill:  Financing  of  hospital- 
ization insurance  through  the  payroll 
tax — a  sound  and  responsible  method  of 
financing  such  a  program  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  basic  hospital  plan  for 
which  the  need  is  immediate  and  great. 
I  believe  the  bill  should  be  enacted  and 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  no  one  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  I  am  sure  no  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
wishes  to  do  anything  which  would  take 
away  the  opportunity  of  the  people  over 
65  years  of  age  to  have  their  medical 
needs  taken  care  of,  when  required,  after 
they  are  in  retirement. 

In  the  study  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  as  a  new  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  eveiy  member  of  that  commit- 
tee studied  diligently  the  -question  of 
solving  this  quite  complex  problem,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  not  only  the  desire 
to  solve  it  but  the  very  great  need  to  do 
the  job  without  having  any  degi-ee  of 
Federal  interference  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  hospitals  or  any  invasion  into 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Certainly,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  have 
striven  to  avoid  the  genesis  of  state 
medicine. 

The  chief  bone  of  contention  then 
comes  not  on  whether  to  do  what  we  are 
ti*ying  to  do — that  is,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  medical  needs  of  the  aged — but 
how  to  do  it. 

My  distinguished,  learned,  and  able 
friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  has 
suggested  that  we  do  this  by  a  device 
which  he  has  labeled  a  completely  volun- 
tary program  but  which  would  be  sub- 
sidized to  a  great  extent,  about  two- 
thirds,  from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury.  In  addition  his  plan  would 
put  a  veiy  heavy  burden  on  the  partici- 
pants after  they  passed  through  their 
best  earning  years  requiring  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  retired  people  on  an  aver- 
age of  about  $6.50  a  month  according  to 
Mr.  Byrnes. 

The  gentleman  said  yesterday  in  the 
debate,  in  which  he  participitated  in  an 
able  and  eloquent  way — I  quote  from 
page  6966 — 

But  may  I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman? 
My  objection  to  the  committee  bill  is  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost.  My  objection  is  to 
the  means  used  to  finance  the  benefits; 
namely,  the  payroll  tax. 

It  is  with  that  feature  I  wish  to  deal 
very  briefly. 

Let  us  see  exactly  what  H.R.  6675  does 
with  the  general  funds.  It  takes  $275 
million  per  year  from  the  general  funds 
to  blanket  tn,  so  to  speak,  those  2  mil- 
lion uninsured  people  for  hospital  bene- 
fits under  the  basic  hospital  program. 

H.R.  6675  also  requires  about  $600 
million  per  year  to  support  the  voluntary 
plan  for  those  who  woiild  come  under  the 
program  and  take  the  supplementary 
benefits. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    At  that 
point  I  believe  we  should  have  an  under 
standing. 

As  to  the  general  funds  which  are  used 
to  finance  part  of  the  hospitalization 
costs — and  this  is  directed  toward  the 
costs  of  those  people  who  today  are  not 
eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance  cash  benefits — can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  the  rationale  for  making  the  dis- 
tinction of  financing  their  benefits  of  the 
general  fund  but  of  financing  the  bene- 
fits of  other  people  over  65  who  are  re- 
tired today  out  of  the  payroll  tax. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  we 
could  have  an  explanation  as  to  why  that 
distinction  is  made  and  these  people  are 
put  into  two  different  categories. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  think  that  distinc- 
tion was  made  yesterday  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  but  I  will  try  to  address  myself 
to  that  briefly  before  I  close  my  remarks, 
if  time  permits. 

Now,  this  makes  a  total  of  $875  million 
from  the  general  fund  for  the  first  year's 
operation  for  the  hospital  insurance  and 
supplementaiT  health  insurance  benefit 
programs  of  H.R.  6675.  Now,  for  H.R. 
7057,  Mr.  Byrnes'  substitute,  $2.86  billion 
would  be  taken  the  first  year  from  the 
general  fund  on  the  same  assumptions 
that  H.R.  6675  takes  $875  million. 

Now  let  us  look  just  a  little  bit  at  the 
philosophy  of  this  question  which  has 
bothered  people  all  over  the  country  just 
as  it  has  bothered  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  as  it  has  bothered  me  over  the 
last  several  years. 

Our  principal  aim,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  to  resolve  this  problem  without  go- 
ing down  the  road  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. We  want  to  resolve  it  without 
having  any  invasion  into  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  operation  of  hospitals.  Now,  I  ask 
you.  Which  is  the  swifter  more  certain 
path  to  a  complete  and  total  socialized 
program?  Is  it  financing  this  program 
out  of  general  revenues  or  financing 
it  with  a  prepaid  program  and  limit- 
ing the  general  fund  contribution  to  the 
very  minimum  required  to  support  the 
voluntary  program  in  H.R.  6675?  There 
is  only  one  way  to  get  money  out  of  the 
general  fimd,  and  that  is  through  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
exercising  its  authority  to  appropriate. 
The  legislative  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment appropriate  money  based  on  what 
the  people  of  the  country  require  and 
need.  When  we  say  we  want  to  avoid 
socialized  medicine  and  when  we  say  that 
we  want  to  avoid  deficit  financing,  how 
can  we  support  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  furnishes  the  asphalt  to  pave  the 
road  further  into  deficit  financing;  to 
pave  the  road  into  a  socalized  medical 
structure?  We  are  not,  under  H.R.  6675, 
saying  to  any  hospital  who  can  come  in 
and  who  must  be  kept  out.  We  are  not 
saying  to  any  person  what  doctor  he  must 
use  or  what  doctor  he  must  not  use.  All 
we  are  saying  is  that  we  want  a  program 
available  when  our  earning  years  are 
over  so  that  we  will  not  be  a  drain  on  the 
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general  revenues  and  so  that  we  will  not 
year  after  year  have  to  increase  this  ini- 
tial $2.86  billion  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit calls  for.  That  motion  calling 
for  $2.86  billion  this  year  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  and  perhaps  to  double 
within  the  next  decade,  for  as  our  peo- 
ple over  65  increase  in  numbers  and  the 
chances  for  them  to  achieve  the  capacity 
to  meet  their  medical  needs  on  their  own 
resources  decreases,  then  greater  and 
greater  demands  will  be  made  on  the 
general  revenues  and  greater  and  great- 
er pressures  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Members  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  to  appropriate  to  meet 
the  needs.  When  you  do  that  you  will, 
as  I  have  said,  pave  the  road  to  social- 
ized medicine. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  great  men 
and  women  of  the  medical  profession 
today  will  hail  H.R.  6675  as  the  device 
that  saved  their  profession  from  the 
socialization  they  rightly  fear.  All 
reasonable  men  can  fully  appreciate  the 
apprehension  and  concern  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  medical  profession  for 
the  preservation  of  the  high  ethical 
standards  the  profession  enjoys  and  the 
close  and  intimate,  confidential  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  doctor 
and  his  patient.  We  do  nothing  in 
H.R.  6675  to  invade  or  distrtib  those 
standards  and  relationships. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  now  I  want  to  make 
one  additional  point  that  concerns  me 
greatly  about  this  motion  to  recommit. 
I  heard  yesterday,  as  I  have  heard  today 
and  as  I  have  heard  over  the  few  weeks 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  great  Committee,  statements 
of  great  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
Cliief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Seciirity 
Administration,  Mr.  Robert  Myers. 
Upon  having  a  question  propounded  to 
him  about  H.R.  7057,  he  provided  a 
memorandum  dated 'April  6  about  the 
actuarial  balance  of  the  OASDI  system 
under  H.R.  7057,  the  proposed  substitute 
in  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  would  like 
to  read  this  statement  from  Mr.  Myers: 
H.R.  7057,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Byrnes  on 
April  1,  would  establish  a  program  of  volun- 
tary, comprehensive  health  insurance  for  all 
persons  aged  65  and  over — 


creased  0.15  percent  of  taxable  payroll  or 
beyond  the  acceptable  limit.  On  this  basis, 
it  would  seem  that  H.R.  7057  should  carry 
additional  financing,  such  as  having  an 
ultimate  combined  employer-employee  con- 
tribution rate  of  9.7  percent  beginning  in 
1973. 


And  get  this  now — 
and  would  also  modify  the  OASDI  system  In 
the  same  manner  as  H.R.  6675.    However— 

That  word  "However"  covers  lots  of 

things.   . 

However,  H.R.  7057  would  significantly  affect 
the  cost  bf  the  OASDI  system  because  the 
premium  for  the  voluntary  health  insurance 
would  be  paid  from  the  OASI  trust  fund 
with  respect  to  Insiired  workers  aged  65  and 
over  who  are  not  receiving  cash  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  retirement  test.  In  other  words. 
H.R.  7057  includes  a  further  liberalization 
of  the  retirement  test  over  that  provided  by 
H.R.  6675.  The  cost  of  this  change  is  es- 
timated at  0.07  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
and,  accordingly,  affects  the  actuarial  bal- 
ance of  the  program. 

Under  H.R.  6675,  there  Is  a  small  lack  of 
actuarial  balance  of  the  OASDI  system 
amounting  to  .08  percent  of  taxable  payroll, 
which  is  less  than  the  established  limit  of 
0.10  percent  of  taxable  payroll  as  the  maxi- 
mum actuarial  Imbalance  that  can  be  pres- 
ent for  the  system  to  be  said  to  be  sufficiently 
close  to  actuarial  balance.  Under  H.R.  7057 
the  lack  of  actuarial  balance  would  be  In- 


Now,  then,  we  have  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  only  9.6  percent  for  1973. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Not  at  this  point, 
please.    I  shall  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thought 
I  would  yield  the  gentleman  additional 
time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment,  please. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  do  or  not. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  at  this  point  is  this.  Whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  committee  bill 
should  not  influence  your  attitude  about 
this  motion  to  recommit.  You  cannot 
be  for  this  motion  to  recommit  and  ex- 
pect to  keep  your  OASDI  system  in  ap- 
propriate actuarial  balance. 

The  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  tells  us — and  I  heard 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 
Byrnes]  yesterday  express  his  deep  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  Mr.  Myers,  and 
I  agree  with  him,  and  I  heard  the  chair- 
man express  the  same  admiration  and 
respect  for  Mr.  Myers — that  we  cannot 
accept  H.R.  7057  as  a  substitute  if  we 
want  to  keep  the  OASDI  system  in  ap- 
propriate actuarial  balance.    That  is,  re- 
gardless of  how  you  feel  about  the  com- 
mittee bill.    So  I  say  if  you  are  con- 
cerned, as  I  have  heard  many  say  they 
are  concerned  about  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  this  social  security  system,  and  I 
am  not  concerned — I  think  it  is  sound, 
I  think  it  has  been  proven  to  be — but  if 
you  are  as  I  have  heard  many  say  they 
are,  concerned  about  it  then  you  cannot 
support  the  motion  to  recommit,  with 
instructions.    I  say  that  without  regard 
to  how  you  may  feel  toward  the  passage 
of  the  committee  bill  and  its  enactment 
into  law. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  will 
take  my  own  time.    Thank  you. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.    Thank  you,  sir. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate: 
I  believe  we  will  take  a  step  today  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  step  that  was  taken  30 
years  agb  when  the  social  security  sys- 
tem was  enacted  into  law.    I  heard  some 
of  our  political  leaders  of  that  day  say— 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  joined  in  some 
of  that  thinking— that  the  social  secu- 
rity system  as  it  was  enacted  would  take 
us   into   socialism.     I  have   heard  the 
same  people  30  years  later  say  it  was 
that  system,  it  has  been  that  social  secu- 
rity system,  that  has  prevented  us  from 
going  into  socialism.     It  has  saved  us 
from  becoming  a  complete  welfare  state. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  today  that  by 
taking  the  step  we  are  about  to  take, 
while  disagreed  to  by  many  at  the  pres- 
ent, that  in  the  days  to  come  the  people, 
the  doctors,  all  Americans  everywhere, 
will  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  the 
courage    and    the    foresight    to    stand 
against  the  substitute  and  enact  a  law 


that  will  preserve  the  high  ethics  and 
lofty  standards  established  by  the  great 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  in  order  to  save  time,  possibly, 
to  report  to  him  and  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  revise  that  section  to 
which  he  was  alluding  and  to  which  he 
referred  that  does  have  an  effect  on  the 
old-age  survivors  disability  insurance 
fund.  I  think  the  method  used  in  bill 
H.R.  7057  is  a  good  method. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
relaxation  of  the  work  clause.  However, 
the  basic  bill  provides  some  relaxation 
in  the  work  clause  which  I  think  is  a 
salutary  move.  This  would  have  been  a 
little  further  move  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  work  clause.  I  would  point  out. 
however,  that  the  cost  of  the  proposal 
to  the  social  security  system  would  have 
been  seven  one-himdredths  of  a  percent 
of  payroll. 

The  social  security  trust  fund  today 
is    out    of     balance     by     eight    one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  after  this  bill  is 
enacted,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
Another  seven  one-hundredths  percent 
would  not  put  it  in  the  danger  area.    We 
have  been  advised  by  the  actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  we 
need  not  become  exercised  as  long  as  we 
kept  the  imbalance,  as  far  as  their  esti- 
mates are  concerned,  wathin  a  tolerance 
of  twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent out  of  balance.    So  even  if  this  is  in 
the  bill  it  would  not  be  of  any  great 
moment,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.    But  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  some  concern  that 
maybe  this  does  make  an  exception  as 
far  as  the  use  of  social  security  funds  are 
concerned,  the  decision  has  been  made 
that  bill  H.R.  7057  would  be  amended  so 
what  we  will  use  in  the  case  of  the  ad- 
justment necessary  for  these  people  who 
are  over  65  but  still  working  is  the  same 
method  of  adjustment  as  is  contained  in 
the  committee  bill  with  reference  to  the 
adjustments  that  have  to  be  made  to 
these  same  people  under  the  voluntary 
portion  of  the  committee  plan.    It  will  be 
identical  in  that  respect  in  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time   of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.     BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
to  you  concerning  H.R.  6675.  The  die  is 
cast;  the  Rubicon  is  almost  crossed. 

Since  I  hail  from  Appalachia,  where 
it  seems  now  they  always  have  the  blues. 
I  thought  today  I  might  recount  a  short 
history  of  medical  practice  in  one  of 
these  depressed  and  desolate  areas — the 
medical  history  of  the  county  of  Mon- 
roe— referred  to  by  Kentucky's  leading 
newspaper  as  the  scrub  hill  county  of 
Monroe. 

After  World  War  n  two  relatively 
yovmg  physicians  entered  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  hill  county.  The  near- 
est hospital  was  26  miles  away.  So  these 
physicians,  country  doctors  if  you  will, 
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were  forced  to  do  much  sui'gery  in  their 
oflaces  and  in  homes.  A  jeep  was  a 
necessary  instrument  of  that  practice. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  was  turned 
away  from  the  physicians'  doors.  Calls 
were  made  into  the  hills  and  on  two  oc- 
casions patients'  husbands  lost  their 
way  in  taking  the  physicians  to  their 
homes. 

In  1952  this  impoverished  people,  by 
public  conscription  and  a  bond  issue  and 
with  Hill-Burton  funds,  started  a  hos- 
pital which  was  completed  in  1953.  Since 
that  time  no  patient  has  been  turned 
away  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  for  any 
other  reason.  After  the  hospital  was 
built  patients  from  Monroe  and  adjacent 
counties  came  in  increasing  numbers. 
Instead  of  two  active  physicians,  there 
are  now  eight  in  this  county. 

The  first  bond  issue  was  paid  off  in  10 
years  and  a  24-bed  addition  was  com- 
pleted in  1964  with  a  second  bond  issue 
and  a  second  HUl-Burton  grant. 

Two  small  group  practices  ndw  flour- 
ish in  this  county  whose  average  indi- 
vidual income  is  approximately  SI, 400. 
They  are  housed  in  modern  clinics  with 
excellent  X-ray  and  laboratory  facilities. 
And  both  were  constioicted  without  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  nonprofit  hospital  has  accumu- 
lated operating  capital  of  515,000  to 
$20,000 — part  of  which  was  used  in  a 
recent  modernization  of  the  portion  con- 
structed in  1953. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Kerr- 
MUls  program  has  been  extremely 
helpful. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  an  example  of  what 
the  free  and  unfettered  practice  of  med- 
icine can  do,  even  in  impoverished  Ap- 
palachia.  How  do  I  know  this?  It  hap- 
pens, gentlemen,  that  at  the  age  of  54 
I  am  the  oldest  physician  in  this  county. 

We  now  are  embarking  on  a  new  ad- 
venture in  medical  practice,  one  in  which 
the  rich  will  enjoy  the  same  free  medical 
care  we  have  always  given  the  poor.  I 
would  ask  if  the  expenditure  of  these 
vast  sums  of  money  is  necessary  to  help 
the  rich  instead  of  the  poor  who  really 
need  the  help.  I  would  ask  if  medical 
practice  v,ill  remain  free  of  the  fetters 
of  Federal  control.  I  would  ask  if  our 
young  people  desire  to  increase  their 
already  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 

As  one  of  the  last  counti-y  doctors,  I 
am  not  here  to  criticize  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  but  rather  to  support  it. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  who  along  with 
me  have  given  this  proposal  serious 
study,  to  vote  to  recommit  H.R.  6675,  a 
bill  which  will  within  a  few  years  cnaelly 
overburden  the  social  security  system 
and  the  youne  workers  with  growing 
families,  who  will  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
and  higher  social  security  taxes.  By 
providin'-j  aid  on  the  basis  of  need,  the 
Byrno.s  proposal  would  a.s-sure  that  both 
Federal  and  State  dollars  v.ere  providing 
tho  '-Tcatest  amount  of  care  wh-^re  they 
are  the  most  needed. 

UndfT  the  Byrrus  propo.sal,  the  Gov- 
rrnmont  would  have  no  reason  to  inttT- 
VPMP  jn  the  practic**  of  medicine  Pro- 
tpctf^:  by  hLs  in.suranci*  ix^licy.  l)iv  citl- 
trti's  frirdom  of  rholco  of  doctor,  hos- 
•p.i'  \Aould  rrmain  the 
....    ...V.., . ,  bcfii 


Returned  questionnaires  which  I  have 
just  sent  out  from  my  office  indicate  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  my  district  prefer  this  approach  over 
medicare.  Let  us  not  be  inveigled  into 
blindly  supporting  the  medicare  program 
under  sociaj  security  when,  with  a  longer 
•  view,  we  can  see  a  better  plan  to  help  our 
needy,  elderly  citizens  meet  their  doctor 
and  hospital  bills. 

I  himibly  ask  your  consideration  of 
recommittal  of  this  bill  and  your  consid- 
eration of  the  Byrnes  proposal,  which 
was  formulated  with  the  assistance  of 
physicians  who  are  most  experienced 
in  the  needs  of  our  ill  and  infirm. 

For  mj'self,  I  will  continue  in  such 
time  allotted  to  me  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  with  the  motto 
learned  may  years  ago  of  "service  before 
self."  And  as  good  citizens,  come  what 
may,  we  will  always  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rhodes!. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  Member  of  this  House, 
as  Dr.  Hall,  our  distinguished  colleague 
suggested,  will  make  their  decision  on 
this  legislation  based  on  what  is  believed 
best  for  our  country  and  its  people. 

Everyone  is  interested  in  quality  medi- 
cal sei-vice  and  thei'e  is  no  intent  to  harm 
in  any  way  the  ilftedical  profession.  In 
fact  some  of  the  Nation's  most  dedi- 
cated and  able,  physicians  see  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  will  be 
a  historic  decision.  It  has  been  hailed 
as  the  biggest  social  security  bill  in  his- 
toiT  and  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  step  forward  since  the  start 
of  the  program  during  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.   Roosevelt. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  com- 
prehensive social  security  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  a  decision.  No  one  in  the 
Nation  is  better  infonned  on  this  ques- 
tion than  our  distinguished  chairman. 
Under  his  able  leadership,  it  was  possible 
to  bring  forth  a  bill  which  I  believe  has 
widespread  public  support  and  approval. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  sei-ve  with  him  as  a 
member  of  his  committee.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  committee  members  in  com- 
mending him  for  his  fairness,  as  well  as 
for  his  devoted  and  dedicated  leadership. 

This  legislation  will  mean  much  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  aged  and  re- 
tired citizens.  This  advance  in  social 
security  is  part  of  President  Johnson's 
effort  for  a  Great  Society.  It  is  pr.rl  of 
the  war  against  poverty.  It  is  a  rccnsni- 
tion  of  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  brina  adequate  medical  and  hospital 
care  within  tlio  reach  of  all  of  our  aiiod 
cit'/en.s.  without,  a.s  in  many  ca.«es.  ex- 
hau.*;tiiip  Jill  their  a.^.s('t>  and  life  .«;avin7s 
It  «ivcs  the  elderly  the  opportunity  to 
b«'iieflt  from  thr  marvels  and  advance.s 
made  In  m'-riical  .'-clinc*' 

The  enarfmerit  of  this  bill  will  re.sult 
in  n  b^'ttT  balance  in  niir  eronnmv  It 
*lll   add   to  the  ecot>om»c  .ttrrnKth   and 


well-being  of  our  Nation.  Improved  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  through  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  will  cre- 
ate additional  job  opportunities  for  many 
workers  who  are  being  displaced  by  auto- 
mation, and  for  young  folks  who  leave 
school  each  year  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

Congressional  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  recognition,  by  this  ad- 
ministration, of  the  overwhelming  man- 
date which  the  voters  of  the  Nation  gave 
in  electing  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  and  a  Democratic  Congress. 
It  will  be  the  redemption  of  a  platform 
pledge  by  those  of  us  who  made  this  a 
campaign  iSsue  last  year. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  oppose 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  there 
were  bitter  opponents  who  fought 
against  social  security  when  it  was  first 
enacted,  and  against  every  advance  that 
has  since  been  made.  Just  as  predictions 
of  national  bankruptcy,  regimentation, 
and  the  loss  of  freedom  were  made  in 
bygone  years,  so  will  voices  of  fear  and 
reaction  be  raised  again,  by  enemies  of 
social  and  economic  progress.  We  hear 
repeated  requests  for  delay,  for  further 
study  and  more  time  for  debate,  but  ev- 
eryone here  knows  we  would  hear  these 
wornout  arguments  even  if  the  decision 
was  postponed  a  week,  or  even  another 
year.  But  there  will  be  others,  who  will 
see  the  need  of  further  improvements  te 
make  the  social  security  program  more 
adequate  in  meeting  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  the 
less  fortunate  among  us.  Despite  the 
progress  that  this  bill  represents,  the 
new  minimum  cash  benefit  will  be  but 
$66  a  month  for  a  retired  couple.  This 
is  far  from  enough  to  meet  basic  needs 
today. 

There  are  other  inadequacies  which 
require  amendments  for  further  im- 
provements. In  this  age  of  automation, 
employment  opportunities  will  continue 
to  decline  for  persons  45  years  of  age 
and  over.  All  of  which  points  to  the 
need  for  a  reduction  in  the  social  security 
retirement  age. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  lower  the  age  requirements  for  full  re- 
tirement benefits  to  60  years.  This  pro- 
posal, I  believe,  deserves  first  priority  in 
making  additional  improvements  in  the 
program. 

There  is  also  the  need  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  disability  provision,  which 
now  requires  40  quarters  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 
When  crippling  disability  strikes  a  young 
worker,  it  frequently  leads  to  years  of 
economic  distress  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily. Bills  which  have  been  introduced 
to  lower  the  requirements  for  disability 
benefits  deserve  prompt  consideration 
and  favorable  action. 

The  social  security  program  .should 
also  be  ameiided.  as  the  distinguished 
t-'entleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  PepperI 
.'-aid  yesterday — to  provide  benefits  to 
families  stricken  with  catiislro|ililc  ill- 
nev;(»s  It  j.s  social  inju.^tice  to  JL-nore 
the  pHiTht  of  families,  wlio  have  a  tre- 
nu-ndous  expense  and  a  hea\v  financial 
burden.  In  addition  to  the  sufTerlnu  and 
hard.^hlps  ft-v-scx-iat'-d  wUh  such  llliie.v»« 
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I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
eventually  these  changes  will  come.  But 
they  are  not  possible  unless  we  give  more 
serious  thought  and  attention  to  financ- 
ing additional  improvements. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  contribute  to  the  so- 
cial security  fund,  matching  payments 
by  employees  and  employers.  A  one- 
third  Federal  contribution  would  in- 
crease social  security  fund  reserves  by 
50  percent.  This  would  strengthen  the 
fund  and  make  possible  badly  needed 
improvements  without  an  additional  un- 
just tax  burden  on  low-income  wage 
earners.  It  would  finance  a  needed  in- 
crease in  benefits,  a  reduction  of  retire- 
ment age  to  60,  disability  benefits  after 
1  year  of  coverage,  and  other  needed  im- 
provements. 

Such  an  expansion  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program  would  further  provide  job 
opportunities  for  young  people,  as  more 
older  folks  retire.  The  economy  would 
be  strengthened  through  the  increase  in 
purchasing  power  that  would  follow. 

Expansion  of  social  security  is  essen- 
tial in  the  building  of  the  Great  Society 
and  for  a  better  and  more  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  income,  wealth,  and 
prosperity.  The  advance  of  automation, 
the  shut-down  of  obsolete  industrial 
plants  and  out-dated  government  instal- 
lations require  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  type  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
on  other  administration  proposals  for 
a  full  employment  economy. 

In  most  of  the  advanced  democracies, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  to  the 
financing  of  the  social  security  and  med- 
ical assistance  programs. 

EJyen  conservative  critics,  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us,  make  a  good  case 
for  Federal  contributions  when  they 
point  to  the  heavy  burden  of  social  se- 
curity taxes  on  wage  earners. 

The  extreme  right  Manion  Forum  pub- 
lication, in  its  most  recent  issue,  makes  a 
good  case  for  my  pi-oposal  for  Federal 
contributions.  In  their  criticism  of  the 
present  social  security  tax,  Dean  Manion 
said,  and  I  quote: 

The  person  who  has  been  paying  social 
security  taxes  for  years  gets  no  more  service 
and  attention  under  medicare  than  the  per- 
son who  has  never  paid  any  social  security 
taxes  at  all,  and  this  may  be  a  very  wealthy 
person  whose  income  is  derived  entirely  from 
rentals,  interest,  and  dividends. 

The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society 
was  critical  of  financing  improvements 
in  the  present  bill  with  increased  pay- 
roll taxes  whereby  they  say.  and  correctly 
so,  that  "a  $5,600-a-year  worker  would 
have  to  pay  as  much  medicare  tax  as  the 
$75.000-a-ycar  executive." 

Unintentionally  these  conser\'ative 
forces  make  a  good  case  to  place  .some 
of  the  social  .security  costs  on  high  in- 
('.imes  and  on  interest  and  dividends 
which  escape  this  tax.  as  Dean  Manion 
admits 

!t  ^eems  tr>  me  that  there  .should  be 
*  rrWhvr.  e':tablished  on  pavroll  taxes 
When  ii».  Individual  tax  reaches  fi  i»er- 
c*nt  It  \»  time  to  coixslder  additJ'^nftl 
m»f»ii%  «)f  mipiMirt  for  thr  *«>rlal  .srcurlly 
'und 


One  of  the  Nation's  best-known  and 
most  popular  statesmen  has  recently 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  Federal  contributions. 

I  speak  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  brother  of 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  progress 
of  the  legislation  we  expect  to  approve 
today.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  the  suggestion  .at  the  14th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  March  2,  1965,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

With  permission  of  the  House  already 
granted,  I  include  the  Senator's  address 
with  my  remarks: 

Address  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  at 
THE  OLLii;  A.  Randall  Award  and  Dinner, 
14th     Annual     Meeting,     the     National 
Council    on    the    Aging,    March    2,    1965, 
Shoreham   Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.    Shelley,   Dr.   Dosco,   President   Meyer, 
Mrs.    Mathiasen,    and    distinguished    guests, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  at  this  year's 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 
Since  its  founding  In  1950,  the  Council  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  effort  to  help 
older   people   lead   more    comfortable,   more 
complete,  more  dignified  lives.     Your  work 
has  ranged  over  the  whole  spectrum  of  prob- 
lems of  the   elderly— housing  and  employ- 
ment,   retraining    and    retirement,    medical 
care   and   medical   indigency.     For   all,   you 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  search 
for  constructive  solutions.     I  therefore  feel 
especially  honored  that  you  have  asked  me 
to  address  you. 

And  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  we 
meet  today.  This  year,  as  we  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  we  will  enact  the  medicare  bill — 
a  charter  of  freedom  from  undue  fear  of 
illness  and  injury — into'  which  President 
Kennedy  put  so  much  of  his  energies  and 
efforts. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  significance 
of  medicare.  The  costs  of  hospital  and  re- 
lated care  for  the  elderly  have  risen  sharply 
as  time  has  passed,  and  with  each  rise  In 
cost,  an  increasing  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cans are  unable  to  afford  adequate  medical 
care.  We  all  know  that  medicare  does  not 
solve  all  the  medical-cost  problems  of  the 
aged.  But  It  is  a  significant  first  step — and 
it  is  an   imperative  step. 

I  would  like  to  talk  this  evening  about 
what  comes  next — about  a  thorough  evalu- 
ation of  the  basic  structure  of  the  social 
seciu-ity  system.  Social  seciu-ity  was  de- 
signed to  give  our  elderly  a  hope  for  decent 
life  in  retirement,  a  new  chance  to  live  out 
their  days  in  dignity  and  peace  instead  of 
poverty  and  despair.  When  Franklin  Roose- 
velt transmitted  the  original  social  security 
bill  to  the  Congress,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Nation  had  a  plain  duty  to  establish  a 
sound  means  of  averting  the  dreadful  con- 
cequence  of  economic  Insecurity.  The  bill, 
he  said,  was  dU-ected  "toward  a  greater  fu- 
ture economic  security  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." I  think  it  is  time  we  took  a  careful 
look  to  see  whether  social  security  'is  now 
fulfilling  that  i)urpose — and  what  we  must 
do  to  Insure  that  it  docs  afford  our  older 
ciMzcns  the  mea.-^ure  of  protpclion  which 
thi-y  need  .nnd  deserve  In  thrlr  last  years 

I'do  not  wi--h  to  mliUmlzc  the  Importancp 
of  other,  rel.iiod  problcm.s  Wo  l.ioe  equi«llv 
Kre;»t  challPngP!'  In  tindlnR  ways  to  utili/r 
the  »kl!l8  nnd  nbllltlM.  the  rxp^rtencc  nuii 
knowlrdtce  .'f  i>ur  older  cltl7.cii«  tn  provlrtluR 
adrquatr  h«)U»lnK  t.>r  the  f>r«1  •"<!  '"  «•*■ 
piiiidlnic  rr«earch  into  Ih*  c.i\ite»  niMl  pre- 
vention .'f  the  lllnr*n«  .i';d  dlKMiM*  mmto- 
rliited  uitli  the  nftrtit  \n'^rt^  Btit  mr 
m*J-T   •m>}rit   thU  eveiitnit  l«   'he  er....-Knl. 


security — or    lack    of    it — which    the    social 
security  system  gives  our  retired  citizens. 

The  basic  fact  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  un- 
precedented prosperity,  our  older  citizens  live 
in  poverty.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  it  costs  about  $3,000  for  a  re- 
tired couple  to  live  at  a  modest  but  adequate 
level  in  a  big  city,  and  $2,500  in  a  smaller 
community.  Yet  in  1962,  half  of  the  5,- 
400,000  aged  couples  in  this  country  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,875,  and  30  percent  had 
incomes  less  than  $2,000.  The  modest  but 
adequate  level  for  retired  individuals  Is 
$1,800,  and  two-thirds  of  the  8,700,000  peo- 
ple in  this  category  had  less  than  this 
amount.     Half  had  less  than  $1,130. 

These  shocking  and  shameful  income  fig- 
ures are  closely  related  to  the  level  of  social 
security  benefits.  For  more  than  a  third  of 
its  individual  beneficiaries,  and  nearly  20 
percent  of  couples  receiving  benefits,  social 
security  is  the  sole  source  of  income.  But 
In  1964,  the  benefits  paid  to  retired  individ- 
uals averaged  $74  a  month — Just  $888  a  year. 
Benefits  for  aged  couples  averaged  $130 
monthly — $1,560  annually.  Those  millions 
who  depend  on  social  security  for  their  en- 
tire support  live  in  poverty. 

We  have,  to  paraphrase  President  Ken- 
nedy, continued  to  add  to  the  years  of  life; 
but  we  have  not  yet  met  our  responsibility 
to  add  new  life  to  those  years.  Social  secu- 
rity may  provide  a  floor  of  protection  to  our 
elderly.  But  it  is  a  floor  without  a  C£irpet; 
and  the  nails  come  through; 

We  have  always  relied  on  individual  sav- 
ings and  pensions  to  supplement  social  se- 
curity. But  for  too  many,  there  are  no  ade- 
quate supplements.  This  is  by  definition 
the  case  for  the  millions  of  elderly  people 
who  live  in  poverty.  These  are  the  people 
whose  lives  have  always  been  a  struggle,  the 
people  who  were  never  able  to  save  signifi- 
cant sums,  the  people  who  nev-er  worked  for 
a  firm  which  had  a  private  pension  plan. 
For  these  millions  the  sole  hope  upon  retire- 
ment is  an  adequate  pension  under  social 
security.  •  • 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  figures  I  have  cited  demonstrate  that 
increases  of  100  percent  or  more  are  needed 
for  the  lowestrlncome  groups  if  we  are  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  benefits.  We 
must  recognize  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
costly  proposition.  How,  then,  are  we  going 
to  foot  the  bill? 

Within  the  present  scheme,  there  are  two 
ways  of  getting  greater  contributions — raise 
the  payroll-tax  contribution  rates,  and  in- 
crease the  maximum  earnings  base  subject 
to  contributions  and  creditable  for  benefits. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  room 
left  for  doing  the  former.  Many  are  reluc- 
tant to  raise  the  rate  much  over  10  percent 
for  the  employer  and  employee  combined,  and 
increases  already  projected  will  bring  us  to 
around  that  level.  Increasing  the  maximum 
earnings  base  will  be  of  some  help.  If,  for 
example,  the  base  were  ingg^ased  to  $7,200,  as 
this  year's  Advisory  CotJ^cil  report  recom- 
mended. Individuals  who  earn  $400  a  month 
on  tfte  average  would  get  benefits  of  $144 
montlily  instead  of  $127.  Couples  with  those 
earnings  would  get  $226  a  month  in  benefits 
instead  of  the  present  $190.50.  Some  have 
suggested  that  the  maximum  earnings  base 
could  realistically  be  raised  as  high  ns  $9  000 
or  $9,600.  but  even  that  would  not  be  enough 
to  provide  the  level  of  benefits  essential  to 
a  life  of  modest  comfort  and  dignity 

To  provide  these  benefits.  I  think  we  must 
becln  to  consider  n  limited  use  of  general 
revenue    financing    for   the    »VBtcm 

ErononiWiiUv  a  limited  turn  to  jreneral 
revenues  m;»>ce»  ii  Rixxl  deal  of  sense  The 
piuroll  tnx  is  hiKhlv  rejrresslve  Its  major 
jtistinrattoii  hns  been  that  n  pityroll  ta«  Is 
baslrally  rontrlhutfirv  In  the  main  the 
worker  gets  out  durmi  the  years  «-f  retlr*- 
meni  whs'  'le  i''»'  '"  <luriiif  the  wurklnr 
>'»*r« 
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were  forced  to  do  much  surgery  in  their 
offices  and  in  homes.  A  jeep  was  a 
necessary  instrument  of  that  practice. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  was  turned 
away  from  the  physicians'  doors.  Calls 
were  made  into  the  hills  and  on  two  oc- 
casions patients'  husbands  lost  their 
way  in  taking  the  physicians  to  their 
homes. 

In  1952  this  impoverished  people,  by 
public  conscription  and  a  bond  issue  and 
with  Hill-Burton  funds,  started  a  hos- 
pital which  was  completed  in  1953.  Since 
that  time  no  patient  has  been  turned 
away  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  for  any 
other  reason.  After  the  hospital  was 
built  patients  from  Monroe  and  adjacent 
counties  came  in  increasing  numbers. 
Instead  of  two  active  physicians,  there 
are  now  eight  in  this  county. 

The  first  bond  issue  was  paid  off  in  10 
years  and  a  24-bed  addition  was  com- 
pleted in  1964  with  a  second  bond  issue 
and  a  second  Hill-Burton  grant. 

Tu-o  small  group  practices  now  flour- 
ish in  this  county  whose  average  indi- 
vidual income  is  approximately  $1,400. 
They  are  housed  in  modern  clinics  with 
excellent  X-ray  and  laboratory  faculties. 
And  both  were  constructed  without  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  nonprofit  hospital  has  accumu- 
lated operating  capital  of  815,000  to 
$20,000 — part  of  which  was  used  in  a 
recent  modernization  of  the  portion  con- 
structed in  1953. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  has  been  extremely 
helpful. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  an  example  of  what 
the  free  and  unfettered  practice  of  med- 
icine can  do,  even  in  impoverished  Ap- 
palachia.  How  do  I  know  this?  It  hap- 
pens, gentlemen,  that  at  the  age  of  54 
I  am  the  oldest  physician  in  this  county. 
We  now  are  embarking  on  a  new  ad- 
venture in  medical  practice,  one  in  which 
the  rich  will  enjoy  the  same  free  medical 
care  we  have  always  given  the  poor.  I 
would  ask  if  the  expenditure  of  these 
vast  sums  of  money  is  necessary  to  help 
the  rich  instead  of  the  poor  who  really 
need  the  help.  I  would  ask  if  medical 
practice  will  remain  free  of  the  fetters 
of  Federal  control.  I  would  ask  if  our 
young  people  desire  to  increase  their 
already  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 

As  one  of  the  last  country  doctors,  I 
am  not  here  to  criticize  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  but  rather  to  support  it, 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  who  along  with 
me  have  given  this  proposal  serious 
study,  to  vote  to  recommit  H.R.  6675,  a 
bill  which  will  within  a  few  years  cruelly 
overburden  the  social  security  system 
and  the  young  workers  with  growing 
families,  who  will  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
and  higher  social  security  taxes.  By 
providing  aid  on  the  basis  of  need,  the 
Byrnes  proposal  would  assure  that  both 
Federal  and  State  dollars  were  providing 
the  greatest  amount  of  care  where  they 
are  the  most  needed. 

Under  the  Byrnes  proposal,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  no  reason  to  inter- 
vene in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Pro- 
tected by  his  insurance  policy,  the  citi- 
zen's freedom  of  choice  of  doctor,  hos- 
pital, or  nursing  home  would  remain  the 
same  as  it  has  always  been. 


Returned  questionnaires  which  I  have 
just  sent  out  from  my  office  indicate  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  my  district  prefer  this  approach  over 
medicare.  Let  us  not  be  inveicrled  into 
blindly  supporting  the  medicare  program 
mider"social  security  when,  with  a  longer 
view,  we  can  see  a  better  plan  to  help  our 
needy,  elderly  citizens  meet  their  doctor 
and  hospital  bUls. 

I  humbly  ask  your  consideration  of 
recommittal  of  this  bill  and  your  consid- 
eration of  the  Byrnes  proposal,  which 
was  formulated  with  the  assistance  of 
physicians  who  are  most  experienced 
in  the  needs  of  our  ill  and  infirm. 

For  myself,  I  will  continue  in  such 
time  allotted  to  me  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  with  the  motto 
learned  may  years  ago  of  "service  before 
self."  And  as  good  citizens,  come  what 
may,  we  will  always  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RhodesI. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  Member  of  this  House, 
as  Dr.  Hall,  our  distinguished  colleague 
suggested,  will  make  their  decision  on 
this  legislation  based  on  what  is  believed 
best  for  our  country  and  its  people. 

Everyone  is  interested  in  quality  medi- 
cal sei-vice  and  there  is  no  intent  to  hai-m 
in  any  way  the  medical  profession.  In 
fact  some  of  the  Nation's  most  dedi- 
cated and  able  physicians  see  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  will  be 
a  historic  decision.  It  has  been  hailed 
as  the  biggest  social  security  bill  in  his- 
toiT  and  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  step  forward  since  the  start 
of  the  program  during  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.   Roosevelt. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  com- 
prehensive social  security  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  a  decision.  No  one  in  the 
Nation  is  better  informed  on  this  ques- 
tion than  our  distingtiished  chairman. 
Under  his  able  leadership,  it  was  possible 
to  bring  forth  a  bill  which  I  believe  has 
widespread  public  support  and  approval. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  sei-ve  with  him  as  a 
member  of  his  committee.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  committee  members  in  com- 
mending him  for  his  fairness,  as  well  as 
for  his  devoted  and  dedicated  leadership. 

This  legislation  will  mean  much  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  aged  and  re- 
tired citizens.  This  advance  in  social 
security  is  part  of  President  Johnson's 
effort  for  a  Great  Society.  It  is  part  of 
the  waf  against  poverty.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  bring  adequate  medical  and  hospital 
care  within  the  reach  of  all  of  our  aged 
citizens,  without,  as  in  many  cases,  ex- 
hausting all  their  assets  and  life  savings. 
It  gives  the  elderly  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  the  marvels  and  advances 
made  in  medical  science. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  result 
in  a  better  balance  in  our  economy.  It 
will  add  to  the  economic  strength  and 


well-being  of  our  Nation.  Improved  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  through  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  will  cre- 
ate additional  job  opportunities  for  many 
workers  who  are  being  displaced  by  auto- 
mation, and  for  young  folks  who  leave 
school  each  yjear  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

Congressional  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  recognition,  by  this  ad- 
ministration, of  the  overwhelming  man- 
date which  the  voters  of  the  Nation  gave 
in  electing  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  and  a  Democratic  Congress. 
It  will  be  the  redemption  of  a  platform 
pledge  by  those  of  us  who  made  this  a 
campaign  issue  last  year. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  oppose 
this  bill,  Mr.   Chairman,  just  as  there 
were     bitter     opponents     who     fought 
against  social  security  when  it  was  first 
enacted,  and  against  every  advance  that 
has  since  been  made.    Just  as  predictions 
of  national  bankruptcy,  regimentation, 
and  the  loss  of  freedom  were  made  in 
bygone  years,  so  will  voices  of  fear  and 
reaction  be  raised  again,  by  enemies  of 
social  and  economic  progress.    We  hear 
repeated  requests  for  delay,  for  further 
study  and  more  time  for  debate,  but  ev- 
eryone here  knows  we  would  hear  these 
wornout  arguments  even  if  the  decision 
was  postponed  a  week,  or  even  another 
year.    But  there  will  be  others,  who  will 
see  the  need  of  further  improvements  to 
make  the  social  security  program  more 
adequate  in  meeting  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  the 
less  fortunate  among  us.     Despite  the 
progress  that   this   bill  represents,  the 
new  minimum  cash  benefit  will  be  but 
S66  a  month  for  a  retired  couple.    This 
is  far  from  enough  to  meet  basic  needs 
today. 

There  are  other  inadequacies  which 
require  amendments  for  further  im- 
provements. In  this  age  of  automation, 
employment  opportunities  will  continue 
to  decline  for  persons  45  years  of  age 
and  over.  All  of  which  points  to  the 
need  for  a  reduction  in  the  social  security 
retirement  age. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  lower  the  age  requirements  for  full  re- 
tirement benefits  to  60  years.  This  pro- 
posal, I  believe,  deserves  first  priority  in 
making  additional  improvements  in  the 
program. 

There  is  also  the  need  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  disability  provision,  which 
now  requires  40  quarters  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 
When  crippling  disability  strikes  a  young 
worker,  it  frequently  leads  to  years  of 
economic  distress  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily. Bills  which  have  been  introduced 
to  lower  the  requirements  for  disability 
benefits  deserve  prompt  consideration 
and  favorable  action. 

The  social  security  program  should 
also  be  amended,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
said  yesterday— to  provide  benefits  to 
families  stricken  with  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses. It  is  social  injustice  to  ignore 
the  plight  of  families,  who  have  a  tre- 
mendous expense  and  a  heavy  financial 
burden,  in  addition  to  the  suffering  and 
hardships  associated  with  such  illnesses. 
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I  am  confident.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
eventually  these  changes  will  come.  But 
they  are  not  possible  unless  we  give  more 
serious  thought  and  attention  to  financ- 
m'^  additional  improvements. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  contribute  to  the  so- 
cial security  fund,  matching  payments 
by  employees  and  employers.  A  one- 
third  Federal  contribution  would  in- 
crease social  security  fund  reserves  by 
50  percent.  This  would  strengthen  the 
fund  and  make  possible  badly  needed 
improvements  without  an  additional  un- 
just tax  burden  on  low-income  wage 
earners.  It  would  finance  a  needed  in- 
crease In  benefits,  a"  reduction  of  retire- 
ment age  to  60.  disability  benefits  after 
1  year  of  coverage,  and  other  needed  im- 
provements. 

Such  an  expansion  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program  would  further  provide  job 
opportunities  for  young  people,  as  more 
older  folks  retire.  The  economy  would 
be  strengthened  through  the  increase  in 
purchasing  power  that  woidd  follow. 

Expansion  of  social  security  is  essen- 
tial in  the  building  of  the  Great  Society 
and  for  a  better  and  more  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  income,  wealth,  and 
prosperity.  The  advance  of  automation, 
the  shut-down  of  obsolete  industrial 
plants  and  out-dated  government  instal- 
lations require  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  type  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
on  other  administration  proposals  for 
a  full  employment  economy. 

In  most  of  the  advanced  democracies, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  to  the 
financing  of  the  social  security  and  med- 
ical assistance  programs. 

Even  conservative  critics,  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us,  make  a  good  case 
for  Federal  contributions  when  they 
point  to  the  heavy  burden  of  social  se- 
curity taxes  on  wage  earners. 

The  extreme  right  Manion  Forum  pub- 
lication, in  its  most  recent  issue,  makes  a 
good  case  for  my  proposal  for  Federal 
contributions.  In  their  criticism  of  the 
present  social  security  tax.  Dean  Manion 
said,  and  I  quote: 

The  person  who  has  been  paying  social 
security  taxes  for  years  gets  no  more  service 
and  attention  under  medicare  than  the  per- 
son who  has  never  paid  any  social  security 
taxes  at  all,  and  this  may  be  a  very  wealthy 
person  whose  income  Is  derived  entirely  from 
rentals,  Interest,  and  dividends. 


The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society 
was  critical  of  financing  improvements 
in  the  present  bill  with  increased  pay- 
roll taxes  whereby  they  say,  and  correctly 
so,  that  "a  $5,600-a-year  worker  would 
have  to  pay  as  much  medicare  tax  as  the 
$75,000-a-year  executive." 

Unintentionally  these  conservative 
forces  make  a  good  case  to  place  some 
of  the  social  security  costs  on  high  in- 
comes and  on  interest  and  dividends 
which  escape  this  tax,  as  Dean  Manion 
admits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
a  ceiling  established  on  payroll  taxes. 
When  the  individual  tax  reaches  6  per- 
cent it  is  time  to  consider  additional 
means  of  support  for  the  social  security 
fund. 


One  of  the  Nation's  best-known  and 
most  popular  statesmen  has  recently 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  Federal  contributions. 

I  speak  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  brother  of 
om-  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  progress 
of  the  legislation  we  expect  to  approve 
today.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  the  suggestion  at  the  14th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  March  2,  1965.  only  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

With  permission  of  the. House  already 
granted,  I  include  the  Senator's  address 
with  my  remarks: 

Address  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  at 
THE  Ollie  a.  Randall  Award  and  Dinner. 
14th     annual     Meeting,    the     National 
Council    on    the    Aging,    March    2,    1965, 
Shoreham   Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.   Shelley,  Dr.  Dosco,  President   Meyer. 
Mrs.    Mathiasen,    and    distinguished    guests, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  at  this  year's 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 
Since  its  founding  in  1950.  the  CouncU  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  effort  to  help 
older   people   lead   more   comfortable,   more 
complete,  more  dignified  lives.     Your  work 
has  ranged  over  the  whole  spectrum  of  prob- 
lems  of   the   elderly— housing  and  employ- 
ment,   retraining    and    retirement,    medical 
care   and   medical   indigency.     For   all,   you 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  search 
for  constructive  solutions.     I  therefore  feel 
especially  honored  that  you  have  asked  me 
to  address  you. 

And  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  we 
meet  today.  This  year,  as  we  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  we  will  enact  the  medicare  bill— 
a  charter  of  freedom  from  undue  fear  of 
illness  and  Injury— into  which  President 
Kennedy  put  so  much  of  his  energies  and 
efforts. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  significance 
of  medicare.  The  costs  of  hospital  and  re- 
lated care  for  the  elderly  have  risen  sharply 
as  time  has  passed,  and  with  each  rise  in 
cost,  an  increasing  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cans are  unable  to  afford  adequate  medical 
care.  We  all  know  that  medicare  does  not 
solve  all  the  medical-cost  problems  of  the 
aged.  But  it  is  a  significant  first  step— and 
it  is  an   imperative  step. 

I  would  like  to  talk  this  evening  about 
what  comes  next^-about  a  thorough  evalu- 
ation of  the  basic  structure  of  the  social 
security  system.  Social  seciurity  was  de- 
signed to  give  our  elderly  a  hope  for  decent 
life  in  retirement,  a  new  chance  to  live  out 
their  days  in  dignity  and  peace  instead  of 
poverty  and  despair.  When  Franklin  Roose- 
velt transmitted  the  original  social  security 
bill  to  the  Congress,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Nation  had  a  plain  duty  to  establish  a 
sound  means  of  averting  the  dreadful  con- 
sequence of  economic  insecurity.  The  bill, 
he  said,  was  directed  "toward  a  greater  fu- 
ture economic  security  of  the  American  peo- 
ple "  I  think  it  is  time  we  took  a  careful 
look  to  see  whether  social  security  is  now 
fulfilling  that  purpose— and  what  we  must 
do  to  insure  that  it  does  afford  our  older 
citizens  the  measure  of  protection  which 
they  need  and  deserve  in  their  last  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  other,  related  problems.  We  face  equally 
great  challenges  in  finding  ways  to  utilize 
the  skills  and  abilities,  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  our  older  citizens;  in  providing 
adequate  housing  for  the  aged;  and  in  ex- 
panding research  into  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  the  illnesses  and  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  the  aging  process.  But  my 
major  subject  this  evening  is  the  economic 


security — or    lack    of    it — which    the    social 
security  svstem  gives  our  retired  citizens. 

The  bas"ic  fact  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  un- 
precedented prosperity,  our  older  citizens  live 
in  poverty.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  it  costs  about  $3,000  for  a  re- 
tired couple  to  live  at  a  modest  but  adequate 
level  in  a  big  city,  and  $2,500  in  a  smaller 
community.  Yet  in  1962,  half  of  the  5,- 
400,000  aged  couples  in  this  country  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,875,  and  30  percent  had 
incomes  less  than  $2,000.  The  modest  but 
adequate  level  for  retired  individuals  is 
$1,800,  and  two-thirds  of  the  8.700,000  peo- 
ple in  this  category  had  less  than  this 
amount.     Half  had  less  than  $1,130. 

These  shocking  and  shameful  income  fig- 
ures are  closely  related  to  the  level  of  social 
security  benefits.  For  more  than  a  third  of 
its  individual  beneficiaries,  and  nearly  20 
percent  of  couples  receiving  benefits,  social 
security  is  the  sole  source  of  income.  But 
in  1964,  the  benefits  paid  to  retired  individ- 
uals averaged  $74  a  month — just  $888  a  year. 
Benefits  for  aged  couples  averaged  $130 
monthly— $1,560  annually.  Those  millions 
who  depend  on  social  security  for  their  en- 
tire support  live  in  poverty. 

We  have,  to  paraphrase  President  Ken- 
nedy, continued  to  add  to  the  years  of  life; 
but  we  have  not  yet  met  our  responsibility 
to  add  new  life  to  those  years.  Social  secu- 
rity may  provide  a  floor  of  protection  to  our 
elderly.  But  it  is  a  floor  without  a  carpet; 
and  the  nails  come  through. 

We  have  always  relied  on  Individual  sav- 
ings and  pensions  to  supplement  social  se- 
curity. But  for  too  many,  there  are  no  ade- 
quate supplements.  This  is  by  definition 
the  case  for  the  millions  of  elderly  people 
who  live  in  poverty.  These  are  the  people 
whose  lives  have  always  been  a  struggle,  the 
people  who  were  never  able  to  save  signifi- 
cant sums,  the  people  who  never  worked  for 
a  firm  which  had  a  private  pension  plan. 
For  these  millions  the  sole  hope  upon  retire- 
ment is  an  adequate  pension  under  social 
security. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  figures  I  have  cited  demonstrate  that 
Increases  of  100  percent  or  more  are  needed 
for  the  lowest-income  groups  if  we  are  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  benefits.  We 
must  recognize  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
costly  proposition.  How.  then,  are  we  going 
to  foot  the  bill? 

Within  the  present  scheme,  there  are  two 
ways  of  getting  greater  contributions— raise 
the  payroll-tax  contribution  rates,  and  In- 
crease the  maximum  earnings  base  subject 
to  contributions  and  creditable  for  benefits. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  room 
left  for  doing  the  former.  Many  are  reluc- 
tant to  raise  the  rate  much  over  10  percent 
for  the  employer  and  employee  combined,  and 
increases  already  projected  will  bring  us  to 
around  that  level.  Increasing  the  maximum 
earnings  base  will  be  of  some  help.  If.  for 
example,  the  base  were  increased  to  $7,200.  as 
this  year's  Advisory  Council  report  recom- 
mended, individuals  who  earn  $400  a  month 
on  the  average  would  get  benefits  of  $144 
monthly  instead  of  $127.  Couples  with  those 
earnings  would  get  $226  a  month  In  benefits 
instead  of  the  present  $190.50.  Some  have 
suggested  that  the  maximum  earnings  base 
could  realistically  be  raised  as  high  as  $9,000 
or  $9,600,  but  even  that  would  not  be  enough 
to  provide  the  level  of  benefits  essential  to 
a  life  of  modest  comfort  and  dignity. 

To  provide  these  benefits.  I  think  we  must 
begin  to  consider  a  limited  use  of  general 
revenue   financing   for  the   system. 

Economically,  a  limited  turn  to  genei^l 
revenues  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense.  The 
payroll  tax  is  highly  regressive.  Its  major 
justification  has  been  that  a  payroll  tax  is 
basically  contributory.  In  the  main,  the 
worker  gets  out  during  the  years  of  retire- 
ment what  he  put  In  during  the  working 
years. 
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Yet,  to  a  significant  extent,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Considerations  of  social 
Justice  have  modified  the  strict  relation  be- 
tween benefits  and  earnings.  We  have  pro- 
vided benefits  to  poorer  and  more  Irregularly 
employed  workers;  to  widows  and  orphans; 
to  those  disabled  by  injury  and  Illness.  And 
we  have  always  paid  benefits  to  workers  who 
were  too  old  when  the  program  began  to 
make  a  full  contribution  for  the  benefits 
they  are  receiving. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  social  security  system 
has  responded  to  genuine  social  needs. 
Through  it,  we  are  now  providing  benefits 
to  deserving  people  who  properly  were  not 
asked  to  pay  for  them.  But  we  are  doing  so 
out  of  payroll  contributions  of  others — and 
the  payroll  tax  is  highly  regressive.  That  is 
why  I  say  a  limited  turn  to  general  revenues 
would  make  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

Financing  the  extra  benefits  which  I  have 
mentioned  out  of  the  progressive  income  tax 
Instead  of  the  regressive  payroll  tax  would 
greatly  ease  the  bvirden  on  middle  and  lower 
income  wage  earners.  It  would  allow  a  re- 
turn to  use  of  the  payroll  tax  as  a  basically 
contributory  device;  and  it  would  free  a  sub- 
stantial Slim  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  contributed  it. 

Nor  Is  there  anything  revolutionary  in 
suggesting  that  we  must  be  considering  a 
limited  use  of  general  revenues  in  the  social 
security  system.  The  first  presidentlally 
appointed  Council  on  Economic  Security, 
whose  report  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  said  that  Government 
contributions  to  the  system  would  eventually 
be  needed,  adding  prophetically  that,  "It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  actual  Govern- 
ment contribution  until  after  the  system 
has  been  in  operation  for  30  years." 

The  1938  Advisory  Council  made  the  same 
recommendation,  giving  as  its  reason  that 
"the  Nation  as  a  whole,  independent  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  system,  will  derive  a 
benefit  from  the  old-age  security  pro- 
gram. *  •  •••  The  Council  also  said,  perti- 
nently, that  "with  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  protection  afforded,  governmen- 
tal participation  in  meeting  the  costs  of  the 
program  is  all  the  more  Justified.  •  •  *•• 
The  1938  Council  stated  the  principle  to  be 
one  of  distributing  the  eventual  cost  of  the 
old-age  insurance  system  by  means  of  approx- 
imately equal  contributions  by  employers, 
employees,  and  the  Government. 

The  social  security  board  itself  in  1939 
called  it  "sound  public  policy  to  pay  part 
of  the  eventual  cost  of  the  benefits  proposed 
out  of  taxes  other  than  payroll  taxes,  pref- 
erably taxes  such  as  income  and  inheritance 
taxes  levied  according  to  ability  to  pay." 
The  board  added  that  "the  wider  the  cover- 
age, the  more  extensive  this  contribution 
from  other  tax  sources  might  properly  be." 

In  1946  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's technical  staff  recommended  a  con- 
tinuing Federal  subsidy  up  to  "a  third  of  the 
year's  total  of  benefit  and  expense  pa3raients." 
The  1948  Advisory  Council  called  a  Gov- 
ernment contribution  a  recognition  of  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  aged  and  of  widows  and  children. 
I  might  Just  add  that  these  advisory  councils 
were  not  composed  of  wild-eyed  radicals. 
Both  the  1938  and  1948  groups  included  such 
highly  respected  names  as  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinlus,  Jr.,  and  Marlon  B.  Polsom. 

There  is,  therefore,  sound  historical  basis 
for  undertaking  now  to  consider  utilizing  a 
contribution  from  general  revenues  to  help 
provide  adequate  benefits  for  the  lowest- 
Income  participants  in  the  social  security 
system  and  to  help  finance  the  payments  of 
benefits  to  other  beneficiaries  who  were  never 
able  to  contribute  in  full  for  what  they  are 
now  receiving.  And  there  is  sound  economic 
basis  as  well.  We  will,  over  the  next  few 
years,  have  more  than  sufficient  general  rev- 
enues for  a  constructive  contribution  to  so- 
cial security  without  any  increase  in  taxes. 


The  present  growth  rate  of  the  economy  Is 
3 '/a  F>ercent  annually.  Some  say  it  will  be 
even  greater,  but  even  at  3>4  percent  the 
present  tax  rates  will  generate  an  annual 
revenue  increase  of  $6  billion.  By  1970,  the 
income  tax  will  be  yielding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  estimated  $30  billion  more  every 
year  than  it  is  today.  I  think  we  can  cer- 
tainly afford  to  contribute  some  of  this  to 
social  seciu-lty.  By  doing  so  we  will  consid- 
erably ease  .the  pressure  on  State  and  local 
welfare  costs  which  are  now  skyrocketing. 
The  dollars  we  put  into  raising  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  the  lowest  income  retirees 
to  an  adequate  level  will  directly  lighten  the 
load  on  public  assistance — a  load,  I  might 
add,  which  is  often  financed  by  regressive 
State  and  local  sales  and  property  taxes.  If 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problem,  I 
think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  use 
the  income  tax  to  do  it. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  some  specific 
items,  some  particular  things  which  we  ought 
to  do  to  improve  the  overall  adequacy  of  the 
social  seciarity  system. 

First,  specific  action  is  needed  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  widow  under  social  se- 
curity. The  average  widow's  payment  is  now 
only  $67  a  month— $804  a  year.  Widows 
should  receive  benefits  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  their  deceased  husband's  primary  benefit. 
Widows  deserve  disability  coverage,  too,  as 
do  disabled  wives  of  retired  or  disabled  work- 
ers. The  lack  of  coverage  in  this  area  rep- 
resents a  significant  threat  to  economic 
security. 

Second,  I  think  It  is  imperative  that  we 
modify  the  retirement  test,  which  caioses 
reductions  in  benefits  for  workers  earning 
over  $1,200.  As  the  law  now  stands,  unless 
a  man  can  earn  quite  a  substantial  sum,  he 
will  begin  actually  losing  money  as  he  earns 
over  $1,700;  at  that  point  his  tax-free  so- 
cial security  dollar  will  be  replaced  by  tax- 
able earned  dollars  on  a  1-for-l  basis.  It  is 
important  to  the  policies  underlying  social 
security  that  there  be  an  earnings  test,  but 
I  think  that  at  present  it  goes  into  operation 
at  an  inequitably  low  level,  and  should  be 
raised  significantly. 

Third,  disability  benefits  are.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, in  need  of  certain  reforms.  At  present 
the  law  requires  that  a  disability  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  indefinite  duration,  in  effect 
permanent.  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended in  1961  that  the  requirement  of 
permanence  be  removed,  leaving  only  the 
requirement  that  the  disability  be  total. 
Coupled  with  a  provision  for  payments  im- 
mediately upon  determination  that  a  total 
disability  exists,  this  would  provide  the  eco- 
nomic security  needed.  Further,  the  require- 
ment of  inability  to  engage  in  any  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  is  vmduly  hard  on  older 
workers  who,  though  unable  to  perform  their 
usual  work  could  theoretically,  though  not 
practically,  obtain  other  employment.  I 
would  liberalize  the  definition  of  disability 
for  workers  over  age  55  so  they  need  not  show 
inability  to  engage  in  any  and  all  substan- 
tial gainful  activity,  but  only  in  the  activity 
in  which  they  were  previoxisly  engaged. 

These  things  we  must  do — and  we  will  do 
them.  But  we  must  above  all  not  rest  con- 
tent with  the  achievements  of  yesterday  or 
today.  We  must  continue  our  concern,  and 
our  attention  for  these  problems — never  al- 
lowing the  passage  of  time  and  the  change 
of  circumstances  to  outmode  our  solutions. 
We  must  learn  to  pay  better  and  more  regu- 
lar attention  to  the  need  for  increased  bene- 
fits. Even  during  the  past  4  years,  during 
which  we  did  a  good  Job  in  holding  the  line 
against  rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  consumer 
prices  rose  about  5  percent.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  provide  any  automatic  formula  for 
increase — as  we  have  done  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  and  the  military 
service  pension  system — we  must  be  prepared 
to  legislate  regularly  to  raise  benefits,  not 
only  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  but 


to  allow  our  elderly  to  share  in  the  rapid 
gains  in  productivity  which  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing. Our  inaction  does  not  leave 
things  as  they  are.  It  allows  them  to  de- 
teriorate. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  a  plain  one.  Social 
security,  for  many  of  our  senior  citizens,  will 
be  only  a  way  of  keeping  partial  reliance  on 
public  assistance  from  turning  into  total 
reliance — unless  we  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  income  for  all  retired 
Americans.  We  must  insure  that  "the  best  is 
yet  to  be,  the  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first 
was  made."    It  is  up  to  lis. 

Another  proposal  for  financing  needed 
improvements,  Mr.  Chairman,  comes 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Senior  Citizens 
Sentinel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  Sen- 
tinel is  the  voice  of  the  National  League 
of  Senior  Citizens  headed  by  Mr.  George 
McLain,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
leaders  of  senior  citizens.  The  Sentinel 
editorial  follows: 

Bring  It  ttp  to  Date 

For  25  years  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  receiving  monthly  social  security  checks. 
Yet,  there  are  still  more  people  who  find  this 
reality  hard  to  accept,  who  appear  to  believe 
the  system  is  only  a  transient,  radical  idea 
destined  to  be  abolished  Just  as  soon  as  we 
can  teach  people  the  simple  virtues  of  thrift 
and  foresight. 

Certainly  anyone  in  touch  with  social  real- 
ity knows  that  social  security  is. here  to  stay 
and  that  its  promise  of  security  for  every 
American  family  is  also  realistic  in  our  tech- 
nologically developed  economy.  This  was  the 
intent  of  the  original  legislation.  And  the 
only  thing  holding  back  this  promise  is  the 
failure  of  our  lawmakers  to  keep  the  system 
up  to  date,  to  provide  new  financing  for  ris- 
ing living  standards  of  retired  people,  and 
to  make  up  the  losses  caused  by  inflation. 

There  are  those  who  have  deliberately  tried 
to  make  the  payroll  tax  deduction  as  bur- 
densome as  possible  in  order  to  disillusion 
the  average  worker  with  the  whole  idea  of 
social  seciurity,  playing  on  his  fears  of  big- 
ger and  bigger  tax  bites  to  finance  the  bene- 
fits. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  tax- 
ing the  small  wage  earner. 

Instead  of  raising  the  percentage  on  a  low 
tax  base,  which  is  now  a  maximum  of  $4,800, 
the  tax  base  itself  should  be  raised.  Tax  base 
is  the  taxable  portion  of  a  worker's  income. 
When  social  security  first  started  in  1935  it 
v:as  $3,000  and  in  1965  it  is  still  only  $4,800. 
It  has  not  kept  pace  with  rising  wages  in  the 
inflationary  spiral.  A  base  of  $14,500  now 
would  be  comparable  to  $3,000  in  1935,  cov- 
ering 95  {jercent  of  total  covered  earnings. 

The  tax  base  should  be  raised  now  to  at 
least  $7,500,  without  changing  the  percentage 
of  payroll  deduction.  It  still  wouldn't  catch 
up  with  inflation.  But  it  would  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  with  which  Congress  could 
raise  benefits  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  The 
report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity, recently  released,  confirms  the  sovmd- 
ness  and  necessity  of  adjusting  the  taxable 
base  upward  to  a  realistic  level  so  that  the 
burden  will  be  shared  by  higher  income 
groups.  As  President  Johnson  said,  In  con- 
nection with  other  legislation.  Congress  must 
not  "delay,  hesitate,  or  compromise  our  pur- 
pose." 

Another  interesting  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1965.  It  pertains  to  the  sharp 
rise  in  social  security  payroll  taxes  and 
the  financing  of  social  security  improve- 
ments.   The  Post  editorial  follows: 

FINANCING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

There  is  now  a  broad  consensus  In  Con- 
gress on  social  security  legislation.  Retire- 
ment  benefits   are   to   be   substantially   In- 
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.-eased  this  year,  and,  barring  an  unlikely 
"lltical  upset.  Congress  will  establish  a 
Modest  program  of  hospital  Insurance.  A 
^t  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
Ending  social  security  benefits,  but  the 
imoortant  question  of  how  they  are  to  be 
ftnanced  has  been  neglected.  And  therein 
u«  a  danger.  By  adhering  to  the  maxim 
Lt  benefits  must  be  paid  out  of  current 
payroll  taxes,  the  economy  may  be  dealt 
a  severe  defiationary  blow. 

Under  the  administration's  King-Ander- 
son bill  increases  in  regular  social  security 
retirement  benefits  would  be  made  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  and  assuming  its  passage 
by  July  1.  net  benefits  payments,  measured 
at  annual  rates,  would  Increase  by  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  the  second  half  of  this  year.  This 
fiscal  stimulus,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
erowth  of  private  expenditures  may  be  taper- 
ine  off  is  most  welcome.  But  unless  the 
King-Anderson  bill  is  carefully  amended,  the 
economy  may  be  rudely  Jolted  by  the  $5  bil- 
lion increase  in  social  security  taxes  that 
^1  become  effective  on  January  1,  1966. 

If  this  sharp  rise  in  payroll  taxes  is  not 
cushioned,  the  economy  may  again  be 
plagued  by  a  fiscal  drag.  By  suddenly  boost- 
ing social  security  taxes,  the  full  employ- 
ment surplus— the  budgetary  surplus  that 
would  obtain  if  the  economy  were  oper- 
ating with  only  4  percent  unemployment — 
will  be  increased.  And  with  a  higher  full- 
employment  surplus,  greater  diversions  of 
taxes  from  the  income  stream  will  dampen 
economic  activity. 

The  fiscal  threat  inherent  in  the  planned 
tax  hikes  may  be  easily  averted  without 
weakening  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
Congress  should  defer  any  increase  in  pay- 
roll taxes  until  the  end  of  1966,  and  begin- 
ning in  1967,  the  tax  should  be  raised  in  a 
series  of  small  steps.  Shortfalls  in  meeting 
social  security  claims  can  be  paid  out  of 
general  tax  revenues.  But.  given  the  growth 
of  social  security  receipts  at  current  tax  rates, 
these  contributions  would  not  be  large.  And 
as  the  scheduled  increases  in  tax  rates  were 
elected,  the  need  for  Treasury  contributions 
to  the  trust  funds  would  be  rapidly 
diminished. 

The  need  for  cushioning  the  impact  of  a 
boost  in  social  security  payroll  taxes  is  ur- 
gent. But  Congress  should  also  consider 
other  deficiencies  of  the  present  social  secu- 
rity system.  By  limiting  the  increase  In  the 
payroll  tax  base  to  $5,600,  the  King-Anderson 
bill  consigns  social  security  a  minor  role  in 
providing  adequate  retirement  incomes.  The 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  pro- 
poses a  $7,200  income  base,  a  level  which 
would  permit  a  lowering  of  payroll  tax  rates 
and  opportunity  to  increase  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  those  in  the  lowest  income 
groups. 

Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  lift  the 
limitation  on  earnings  by  retired  persons. 
If  social  security  benefits  are  an  earned 
right,  paid  for  by  the  insured  during  their 
working  years,  no  means  test  should  be 
Interposed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  editorials  and 
remarks  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  deserve  most  serious  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  new  social  security  bill  which 
is  now  on  its  way  to  final  enactment,  was 
approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee after  many  months  and  even  years 
of  study  and  debate.  Volumes  of  testi- 
mony have  been  printed  and  distributed 
expressing  all  points  of  view  presented 
by  every  interested  group. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  before  the 
decision  was  made,  the  committee  in- 
vited testimony  again  from  interested 
parties.   Dr.  Donovan  F.  Ward,  president 


of  the  American  Medical  Association,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  with  two 
aids.  Among  other  expert  witnesses 
who  testified  in  recent  weeks  were  repre- 
sentatives of  hospitals,  nurses,  nursing 
homes,  group  health  organizations,  doc- 
tors favoring  medicare,  senior  citizens, 
and  other  groups.  Few  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  liad  such  lengthy  hearings. 
The  issue  has  been  widely  debated  and 
discussed  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Proponents  of  "eldercare"  influenced 
support  for  the  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance feature  of  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram. The  AMA  charge  that  medicare 
was  inadequate  because  it  was  confined 
largely  to  hospital  and  related  care 
brought  support  for  a  comprehensive  bill. 
The  claim  that  eldercare  would  provide 
broader  coverage  than  King-Anderson 
helped  to  influence  the  decision  to  in- 
clude additional  benefits  through  sub- 
sidized voluntary  health  insurance. 

A  difference  of  opinion  among  physi- 
cians was  quite  evident.  Many  of  them 
supported  medicare  and  requested  the 
inclusion  of  physicians  under  the  social 
security  program.  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6675.  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  had  my 
full  support  in  committee.  I  will  vote 
for  the  legislation  today  and  I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  pass  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay 
a    personal    tribute    to    some    of    the 
pioneers  whose  efforts  have  helped  pave 
the  way  for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  Nation's  senior  citizens  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  these  pioneers.    Among 
them  is  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Cecil  R.  King, 
a  cosponsor  of  the  King-Andersort  bill. 
He  has  been  a  target  for  reactionary  at- 
tacks because  of  the  leadership  he  gave 
in  fighting  for  this  legislation.    To  men- 
tion a  few  others,  I  also  include  our 
former  colleague,  Aime  Forand,  who  back 
in  1957  began  the  campaign  by  introduc- 
ing the  Forand  medicare  bill.    The  de- 
ceased father  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league.   John    Dingell.    Jr.,    who    has 
presided  as  Chairman  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  during  debate  on  this  his- 
toric legislation,  was  another  courageous 
leader  in  this  fight.    A  former  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee.  John,  senior,  was   one   of  the 
original  sponsors  of  legislation  such  as 
we  expect  to  pass  in  this  House  today. 
Much  credit,  too,  belongs  to  our  be- 
loved late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  Chief  Execu- 
tives.   His  efforts  for  this  legislation  has 
been  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  social  justice  and  human  prog- 
ress and  the  success  that  seems  evident 
when  the  House  decision  is  made  today. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Byrne]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  day  to  remember.    I 


know  that  our  citizens  over  65.  who  have 
been  praying  for  inexpensive  health  in- 
surance for  so  many  years,  will  see  the 
introduction  of  this  bill,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1965.  as  a  sign  that  the 
future  holds  new  hope,  new  freedom 
from  the  constant  fear  of  catastrophic 
illness.  A  wise  man  once  said.  "It  is  not 
the  end  of  joy  that  makes  old  age  so  sad, 
but  the  end  of  hope."  Often  it  has  been 
illness  which  has  caused  the  end  of  hope 
for  our  senior  citizens.  Their  financial 
resources  painfully  accumulated  over 
many  years  have  disappeared  and  they 
face  a  growing  apprehension  that  the 
future  will  only  bring  larger  medical  bills 
and  no  way  to  pay  them. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1965,  which 
I  am  proud  to  support,  will  establish  a 
basic  hospital  insurance  plan  to  provide 
protection  against  the  costs  of  hospital, 
skilled  nursing  home  care,  home  health 
visits,  and  outpatient  diagnostic  services 
for  individuals  65  or  older.  Benefits 
would  be  financed  through  a  separate 
payroll  tax  and  separate  trust  fund. 
Those  aged  individuals  who  are  not  cur- 
rently social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment beneficiaries  will  be  covered 
through  payments  made  from  general 
revenue.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of 
19  million  citizens  over  65  will  be  helped 
by  this  basic  health  insurance  plan. 

Basic  health  insurance  is  supplemented 
by  a  voluntary  plan  which  provides  bene- 
fits to  pay   for  physicians'   and  other 
medical  and  health  services.    This  plan 
is  financed  through  monthly  premiums 
of  $3  by  individuals,  matched  equally  by 
Federal  Government  revenue  contribu- 
tions.   Probably  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  elderly  would  participate  in  this  sup- 
plemental plan:  the  payments  of  $3  a 
month  will  be  more  than  covered  by  the 
7-percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  which  is  also  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  under  discussion.    Cer- 
tainly these  two  plans,  which  comple- 
ment each  other  beautifully,  will  give  the 
elderly  the  financial  security  they  so  des- 
perately need.   They  will  be  able  to  plan 
better  ways  to  spend  their  small  incomes, 
when  they  are  not  hampered  by  the  fear 
of  illness.    Too  often  today  they  must 
use  money  which  should  go  for  necessi- 
ties to  pay  health  insurance  premiums 
designed  for  younger  folk  who  are  still 
working  and  can  afford  to  pay  the  cost 
of    adequate   insurance   coverage.     We 
must  enact  this  legislation  now:  hearmgs 
have  been  held,  and  never  has  a  measure 
received  such  detailed  and  careful  con- 
sideration as  have  the  health  insurance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 

1965.  .      , 

The  bill  also  reforms  many  aspects  oi 
existing  welfare  legislation,  and  improves 
the  general  structure  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  increasing  benefits,  con- 
tinuing benefits  up  to  age  22  for  children 
in  school,  providing  reduced  benefits  for 
widows  at  age  60,  liberalizing  the  retire- 
ment test  and  extending  cbverage  to 
more  of  oiu-  working  population. 

Not  only  the  aged,  but  all  of  us  will  be 
helped  by  this  measure.  Our  social  se- 
curity system  wUl  be  brought  up  to  date 
and  made  a  part  of  our  prosperous 
America  which  has  not  forgotten  its  debt 
to  senior  citizens.   The  biU  also  expressed 
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our  concern  for  the  problems  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate,  and  recognizes 
that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  should  be 
extended  to  other  needy  groups  besides 
the  aged.  This  bill  is  an  illustration  of 
the  American  way  of  solving  social  prob- 
lems: thoughtfully,  with  slow  delibera- 
tion, but  with  final  action  which  will  re- 
sult in  immediate  and  long-range  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  recommittal  and  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  must  oppose  this 
legislation,  which  admittedly  is  aimed 
at  relieving  some  of  the  financial  burdens 
of  our  older  citizens.  Through  the  years 
I  have  consistently  worked  to  improve 
the  social  security  system  and  to  broaden 
its  coverage  and  benefits.  I  always  have 
been  guided  by  the  desire  to  make  the 
program  one  of  maximum  usefulness  so 
long  as  its  basic  fiscal  soundness  is  not 
impaired.  As  for  the  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  this  increase  also  is 
included  in  the  substitute  bill.  I  voted 
for  an  increase  in  social  security  last 
year  as  did  most  Members  of  this  body 
but  the  realization  of  this  increase  was 
blocked  by  the  administration. 

We  could  with  proper  legislation  make 
great  progress  in  bettering  the  medical 
and  hospital  service  for  our  elder  citizens 
but  the  bill  before  us  today  unfortunately 
strikes  at  the  future  solvency  of  the  so- 
cial security  system.  It  also  would 
threaten  to  place  our  medical  profession 
in  a  quagmire  of  governmental  bureau- 
cratic control  and  inefficiency  and  defeat 
the  very  purpose  that  we  are  attempting 
to  attain. 

It  also  is  unfortunate  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  propose  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem such  as  that  embodied  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill  which  will  be  offered.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  committee  bill  does 
not  involve  a  contributory  feature  for 
those  over  65,  for  this  means  that  the 
total  burden  of  this  program  will  be  born 
by  taxpayers  under  65.  While  I  believe 
in  giving  assistance  where  it  is  needed 
I  think  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  make 
these  benefits  completely  available  to  all 
persons  regardless  of  income.  The  sub- 
stitute offers  a  deductible  feature  for  per- 
sons with  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000  per 
year. 

The  substitute  bill  offers  greater  bene- 
fits and  includes  most  of  the  principles 
of  the  so-called  eldercare.  The  substi- 
tute also  includes  coverage  of  cata- 
strophic illness,  at  a  lesser  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not 
see  fit  to  have  full  public  hearings  this 
year  on  this  very  important  legislation. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  we  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  individual  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation  but  vv^ill  merely 
be  able  to  vote  for  or  against  it  after  the 
substitute  is  accepted  or  rejected. 

In  other  words.  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  form  in  which  this  question  is 
presented  to  us  for  it  leaves  me  no  choice 


but  to  vote  against  the  bill  unless  the 
substitute  bill  prevails. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Collier],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
bills  that  have  reached  the  floor  of  this 
House  have  undergone  greater  legislative 
surgery  or  subsequent  transformation 
than  the  bill  before  us  today.  In  fact 
the  original  measure  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  was  to- 
tally inadequate  to  meet  the  very  needs 
which  its  proponents  declared  were  so 
demanding  of  attention.  In  some  areas 
the  present  bill  does  not  even  remove  the 
arguments  for  the  type  of  hospital  insur- 
ance program  which  requires  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kerr-Mills  concept. 

Let  there  be  no  understanding  that 
the  Kerr-Mills  program,  which  was  the 
target  of  constant  attack  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  will  in 
any  manner  be  eliminated.  Rather  it 
will  be  expanded  and  will  undoubtedly 
embrace  wider  participation  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  years  since  its  adoption. 
I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  in 
opposition  to  this  phase  of  the  bill  but 
merely  make  this  observation  as  neces- 
sary to  the  legislative  history  of  it. 

The  legislation  with  which  we  are 
dealing  has  been  substantially  improved 
but  could  stand  a  great  deal  more  im- 
provement. It  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, particularly  because  it  further  bur- 
dens the  social  security  system  through 
increased  payroll  tax  which  I  believe  is 
neither  necessary  nor  wise. 

I  shall  not,  however,  indulge  in  any 
discussion  on  the  philosophy  of  compul- 
sory participation  nor  the  alternate  pro- 
posals. I  would  leave  it  to  others  who 
have  and  will  explore  all  of  the  facets  of 
this  during  the  many  hours  of  debate. 

First  let  me  state  as  I  did  on  the 
opening  day  of  consideration  of  this 
bill  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  I  believe  that  title  III 
of  the  bill  should  have  been  a  separate 
and  distinct  item  of  legislation.  In  fact, 
it  could  -have  been  passed  weeks  ago 
because  this  is  the  section  which  deals 
with  the  increase  in  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  benefits  and  certain  other 
changes  in  the  existing  law  which  were 
substantially  those  we  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  88th  Congress. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  should 
have  been  law  so  that  the  elder  citizens 
would  already  "have  been  receiving  an 
increase  in  benefits  had  the  other  body 
not  insisted  on  medicare  in  conference  a 
year  ago  and  thus  temporarily  scuttled 
the  entire  bill. 

I  say  that  this  should  be  separate  leg- 
islation because  the  medicare  provisions 
introduce  a  whole  new  concept  into  our 
social  security  stsucture,  and  I  agree 
with  Representative  Tom  Curtis  in  stat- 
ing that  this  portion  should  have  been 
handled  in  public  hearings.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  other  body  would 
not  hear  to  separating  the  two  distinctly 
different  portions  of  the  bill;  undoubted- 
ly because  the  sweeteners  in  title  III  were 
presumed  the  provide  pressures  for  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  the  whole  package  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  they  might  well 


have  been  wholeheartedly  for  the  pro- 
visions of  title  III  and  not  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  face-lifted  sections  of  the  other 
titles. 

For  years  social  security  has  been  a 
bargain  at  the  price  tag  it  carried  for 
millions  of  retired  citizens.  But  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  a  bargain  for  those 
who  will  be  entering  the  labor  market  to- 
morrow or  in  the  years  ahead.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  many  workers  today  will 
be  somewhat  disenchanted  as  the  whole 
story  of  the  social  security  payroll  tax  is 
unfolded.  If  you  look  briefly  at  the  so- 
cial security  system,  you  get  some  idea 
of  what  I  mean  in  dollars  and  cents.  I 
trust  that  as  a  supporter  of  the  principle 
of  social  security,  I  will  not  be  charged 
with  tearing  up  a  social  security  card  in 
the  next  election. 

Here  are  a  few  basic  facts  and  figures 
which  are,  I  believe,  indeed  revealing, 
In  1939  an  employee  earning  $550  a 
month  paid  $30  per  year  into  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  his  employer 
paid  a  like  sum.  At  that  time  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  benefit  was  $58  and  the 
sui-vivor  family  benefit  $85.  By  1950  the 
same  employee  paid  $45  a  year  and  his 
employer  paid  $45,  and  the  maximum 
single  benefit  was  $80  and  the  maximum 
family  sui-vivors'  benefit  $150. 

This  year  the  same  employee  paid 
$174,  making  the  combined  annual  con- 
tribution $348,  with  single  maximum 
benefits  at  $127  and  family  sui-vivor  bene- 
fits at  $254.  Now  bear  in  mind  that  I 
am  taking  the  maximum  benefits  in  each 
instance. 

But  by  1973,  an  employee  with  the 
same  monthly  earnings  will  pay  $353.10, 
so  that  the  combined  payment  will  be 
$706.20,  and  the  benefits  $167  on  the  in- 
dividual maximum  and  $368  on  the  sur- 
vivors' family  benefits. 

This  means  that  we  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  480  percent  in  the 
amoimt  the  worker  is  paying  from  the 
inception  of  the  program  to  the  present, 
while  his  maximiun  benefits  have  in- 
creased only  119  percent.  Now  here  is 
a  really  significant  figure:  As  the  bill 
before  us  is  written,  the  worker's  pay- 
ment into  the  fund  will  show  an  increase 
from  its  inception  of  over  1,000  percent, 
with, his  retirement  benefits  by  1973  in- 
creasing 189  percent. 

Now,  of  coui-se,  those  arguing  the  case 
for  expansion  of  social  secm-ity  will 
point  to  the  many  other  provisional 
benefits  which  have  been  added  to  the 
program,  including  disability  benefits 
and  other  broadening  programs  apply- 
ing to  orphan  children,  increased  wid- 
ow's benefits,  and  so  forth.  This  poses 
a  formidable  argument  in  fact  but  not 
in  figures. 

However,  the  perpetual  disparity  in 
respect  to  new  entrants  between  the 
value  of  tax  and  the  value  of  benefits 
constantly  arises.  This  is  because  in- 
creased payroll  taxes  must  be  sufficient 
not  only  to  pay  future  benefits  for  new 
entrants  but  also  to  provide  income 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  interest  on  a 
nonexistent  reserve  fund. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  need  to  do  this,  the  fact  remains 
that  social  security,  as  I  stated  before, 
was  indeed  a  bargain  for  the  price  tag 
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it  carried  for  many  years,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  bargain  for  those  entering 
the  labor  market  right  now. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  emphasize 
this  point  is  to  take  the  example  of  a 
young  man  who  is  entering  the  labor 
market  next  January  first  at  the  age 
of  21  years.  Let  us  assume  that  he  were 
to  deposit  each  year  the  contribution 
that  he  will  be  paying  as  a  payroll  tax  in 
any  financial  institution  with  an  interest 
rate  of  4V4  percent  per  annum. 

Do  you  realize  that  at  the  age  of  65 
he  would  have  $42,000?  Now  add  there- 
to another  $42,000,  which  is  the  match- 
ing sum  his  employer  or  employers  would 
pay  into  the  trust  fund  over  the  dura- 
tion of  his  pre-retirement  years,  and  you 
come  up  with  a  figure  of  $84,139. 

If  both  he  and  his  wife  live  to  be  77 
years  of  age  and  draw  the  maximum 
social  security  benefits  for  a  married 
couple  for  each  year  from  the  date  of 
his  retirement,  he  stands  to  draw  in 
total  retirement  benefits  $6,000  less  than 
his  own  interest-compounded  contribu- 
tion and  more  than  $48,000  less  than  the 
interest-compounded,  combined  contri- 
bution of  his  and  his  employer's. 

If  you  would  like  to  figure  out  what 
the  self-employed  person  under  the  same 
conditions  would  get,  you  will  find  a 
much  greater  disparity. 

You  might  respond  by  saying,  "Look 
at  the  protection  he  has  under  this  pro- 
gram all  these  years."  but  I  submit  that 
every  protection  provided  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  could  be  purchased 
privately  and  leave  this  young  man  with 
a  very  substantial  balance  at  the  age 
of  65,  which  he,  of  course,  could  leave 
in  a  savings  account  to  draw  interest 
while  using  only  the  funds  he  needed 
to  live   comfortably   in   his   retirement 
years.    I  submit  that  these  figures  have 
been  based  upon  no  further  changes  in 
the   social   security   law    beyond   those 
which  are  before  us  today;  no  further 
increase  in  benefits;  no  further  liberal- 
ization and  no  further  increase  m  pay- 
roll taxes.    But  then  you  and  I  know 
that  it  has  become  almost  standard  pro- 
cedure to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits  from   time    to    time    out   of    need 
through  increased  cost  of  living,  as  well 
as  a  smattering  of  political  expediency 
or  motivation. 

I  cite  these  figures  and  examples  to  re- 
stress  the  fact  that  unless  there  is  rea- 
sonable discretion  used  in  burdening  the 
social  security  program,  particularly 
when  needs  can  be  met  without  doing  so, 
that  we  place  in  jeopardy  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg,  or,  better  yet.  reach 
the  point  where  the  system  is  one  of 
diminishing  returns. 

Certainly  we  have  an  obligation  to  mi- 
prove  the  program  for  those  already  in 
retirement  and  those  soon  to  reach  re- 
tirement, but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
also  have  some  responsibility  to  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  millions  of  whom 
may  be  paying  more  in  the  payroll  tax 
under  social  security  than  they  pay  in 
income  taxes,  even  though  they  will,  of 
course,  in  many  cases  be  paying  an  in- 
come tax  upon  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  withheld. 

Separate  fund  or  no  separate  fund,  the 
manner  in  which  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  being  expanded  in  every  direc- 


tion is  going  to  reestablish  the  age-old 
fact  that  you  cannot  get  3  pounds  of  rice 
out  of  a  2-poimd  bag;  and  you  are  likely 
to  have  many  future  workers  urging 
Members  of  Congress  not  to  do  anything 
more  for  them  in  this  area  because  they 
just  will  not  be  able  to  afford  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Q^iairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  vigorous  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills.  As  our  chairman,  he  encouraged 
the  analysis  of  every  viewpoint,  weighed 
every  recommendation,  utilized  every 
suitable  suggestion,  to  develop  the  best 
possible  result.  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill. 

There  are  those  who  may  find  imper- 
fections in  our  work,  and  imperfections 
there  may  be,  but  when  related  to  the 
tremendous,  far-reaching  scope  of  the 
work,  they  become  much  less  significant. 
This  is  a  "good"  law,  a  needful  enact- 
ment motivated  by  high  purposes  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  elderly,  the  near- 
elderly  and  the  elderly  of  the  future. 

I  consider  this  bill  the  best  improve- 
ment to  social  security  since  its  enact- 
ment 30  years  ago.  Long  overdue,  this 
measure  is  designed  to  effectively  remove 
the  fear  of  "old  age"  v.'hich  was  the  in- 
tent and  promise  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion. 

In  my  district,  and  it  is  reasonably 
representative  of  a  large  urban  district, 
there  are  over  100,000  people  who  live  on 
social  security  benefits,  actually  and  fully 
retired. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  how  they 
manage.  Those  who  have  been  reason- 
ably provident  and  fortunate,  have 
managed.  Those  who  have  suffered  ill- 
ness are  indeed  in  a  dreadful  plight. 

When  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
first  talked  about  our  freedoms  he 
omitted  a  reference  to  the  freedom  of 
fear  from  illness.  With  the  passing  years 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  have  multiplied  this  inher- 
ent fear  of  our  elderly  into  a  persistent 
nightmare. 

In  my  community,  the  last,  oppor- 
tunitv  for  those  over  65  to  enroll  under 
Blue  Cross  occurred  almost  2  years  ago. 
The  rate  for  70  days  hospitalization  in- 
surance on  that  occasion  was  $9.95  per 
month.  The  rate  was  not  related  to 
costs  and  imposed  tremendous  burden 
upon  the  yovmger  groups  to  subsidize 
the  coverage  for  the  elderly. 

Since  that  time,  the  only  available 
coverage  occurred  under  the  Ohio  65 
plan  which  was  sold  for  $12.50  a  month 
and  paid  hospital  bills  up  to  $15  per  day 
for  a  period  of  31  days.  The  cruel  fact 
of  this  offering  was  that  there  were  no 
hospital  rooms  available  in  the  commu- 
nity under  $38  per  day  thus  leaving  the 
so-called  assured  exposed  to  the  colossal 
expenses  not  included  in  the  coverage. 
A  comprehensive  policy  under  the  Ohio 
65  plan  with  substantial  deductions  was 
offered  at  $23  per  month  or  $276  per 

year. 

With  average  benefits  totaling  $88.50 
per  month,  just  how  would  the  average 
social  security  beneficiary  be  capable  of 
paying  for  coverage  which  under  many 


circumstances  would  cost  26  percent  of 
his  income?    At  these  prices,  adequate 
health  insurance  could  only  be  acquired 
by  reducing  expenditure  for  other  essen- 
tials such  as  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  cost  of 
subsidizing   hospital  care   of   the   aged 
through  the  payroll  taxes  of  those  who 
are  working  and  the  subsidizing  of  the 
medical  care  of  the  aged  through  gen- 
eral revenues.    The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  immense  cost  of  this  burden  must  be 
subsidized  one  way   or  the  other.     If 
these   responsibihties   are    not   handled 
through  this  type  of  program,  they  must 
be  undertaken  by  citizens  individually. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  most 
preferable    way    to    meet    this    critical 
problem. 

There  is  another  important  consider- 
ation. One  of  the  prime  purposes  of 
social  security  is  the  creation  of  induce- 
ments to  retirement.  There  are  1  Vi  mil- 
lion people  in  America  today  who  con- 
tinue in  their  jobs  and  who  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  their  retirement 
benefits  although  they  are  fully  eligible. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  work- 
ers who  are  eligible  for  retirement  are 
reluctant  to  retire  because  of  their  grave 
concern  of  their  capacity  to  pay  for 
medical  and  hospital  needs.  This  bill 
may  provide  the  needed  incentive  for 
their  retirement.  It  is  possible  that  this 
bill  could  encourage  the  retirement  of 
300,000  or  400.000  persons  who  now  hold 
job  billets  which  are  needed  by  others 
coming  along. 

The  Government's  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  minute  when  related  to  these  in- 
creased job  opportunities  which  this  leg- 
islation may  generate.  Other  agencies 
and  other  job-creating  programs  spend 
as  much  as  $5,000  to  $35,000  per  job 
created.  Tliis  bill  can  create  these  job 
billets  at  a  fraction  of  the  Goverment 
cost  in  other  programs.  These  are  per- 
manent jobs  and  the  billets  will  be  cre- 
ated every  year  as  workers  are  encour- 
aged into  a  retirement  where  health  ana 
medical  needs  are  assured. 

In  my  community  as  in  others 
throughout  America,  we  will  need  addi- 
tional hospital  facilities.  In  my  com- 
munity at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  extended  care  facilities.  We  will  have 
to  undergo  extensive  construction  pro- 
grams to  provide  adequate  extended  care 
and  hospital  facilities.  It  is  high  time 
that  America  commenced  an  extensive 
and  adequate  program  to  provide  these 
facilities.  This  construction  will  create 
jobs  and  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
general  economic  conditions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  antipoverty 
program  is  shaping  up  throughout  Amer- 
ica to  train  and  prepare  the  millions  of 
disadvantaged  Americans  who  search  for 
opportunities  to  work.  This  bill  and  its 
incentives  will  provide  an  area  and  need 
for  trained  hospital  and  medical  staff 
workers  who  can  be  trained  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  to  do  needful  and  nec- 
essary things  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm 
who  need  this  care.  No  more  worthy 
program  could  be  developed.  Now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  these  people  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  work.  This  bill  there- 
fore provides  new  areas  for  utilizing  the 
antipoverty    program    and    developing 
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skills  and  manpower  where  they  are  most 
urgently  needed. 

The  impact  of  this  new  bill  will  be 
far  reaching.  In  the  early  stages,  we 
must  expect  that  the  administration  of 
this  program  will  be  difficult  and  per- 
haps disappointing.  The  success  of  the 
program  will  depend  in  great  extent  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession 
which  must  ultimately  develop  policies 
directed  toward  the  most  effective  hos- 
pital utilization  and  the  most  eflBcient 
and  economical  utilization  of  medical 
and  nursing  services. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  need  for  this 
program  or  the  high  purposes  which  im- 
pel its  adoption.  With  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  there  is  hope  that  good 
health  in  later  life  can  be  extended  to 
the  same  degree  that  modern  science  has 
extended  life  itself.  The  senior  health 
sciences  will  indeed  be  stimulated  by 
this  program  which  may  ultimately  pro- 
vide every  citizen  with  a  longer,  healthier 
expectancy.  The  years  of  good  health 
we  add  to  life,  may  indeed  be  our  own. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  outset  of  my  brief  remarks  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  very  able  work 
they  have  done  in  preparing  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965.  I  would 
also  commend  them  for  the  leadership 
they  have  lent  to  this  debate.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  we  are  not  all  in  accord 
on  how  best  to  deal  with  the  health  care 
problems  of  the  aged  but  no  one  can 
deny  the  responsible  and  constructive 
manner  in  which  this  matter  is  now 
being  considered. 

As  one  who  is  not  an  expert  in  social 
security  matters,  I  would  have  preferred 
that  hearings  be  held  on  the  specific 
legislative  proposals  now  before  us  so 
that  I  could  study  that  record.  How- 
ever, the  committee  report,  I  think,  is 
most  informative — both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  views — and  I  commend 
those  responsible  for  its  preparation. 
My  Republican  colleague  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill]  merits  special  commen- 
dation for  his  additional  separate  views 
in  which  he  comments  on  the  reasons 
why  he  considers  the  eldercare  approach 
superior  to  the  medicare  approach  in 
providing  for  the  health  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  was  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  eldercare  bill,  I  am  grateful  to 
my  Virginia  colleague  for  setting  forth 
for  the  record  his  very  significant  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  next  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  sub- 
stantial provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  approve  of  the  increase  in  cash  bene- 
fits provided  imder  the  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  the  last  general  bene- 
fit level  increase  occurred  in  1958  and  in 
the  intervening  period  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  so  that  the  OASDI  recip- 
ients need  this  adjustment  in  their 
benefits.  I  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  minimum  benefit  raised  somewhat 
higher  than  is  proposed  in  this  bill  but 
I  recognize  the  limitations  that  are  im- 


posed on  any  benefit  increases  by  the 
requirements  of  actuarial  soundness  and 
restraint  in  use  of  the  taxing  power.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  on  the  tax  aspects 
of  this  bill  later  in  these  remarks. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  that  I 
consider  particularly  meritorious  con- 
cerns the  liberalization  of  the  retirement 
test  so  as  to  give  greater  discretion  and 
flexibility  to  our  aged  in  combining  pe- 
riods of  retirement  and  periods  of  some 
work.  I  have  always  believed  that  our 
elder  citizens  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  some  working  activity  in  the 
interest  of  advancing  their  own  well- 
being  and  the  change  in  the  retirement 
test  will  make  that  possible.  Also,  this 
retirement  test  improvement  will  in- 
crease the  equity  of  the  social  security 
program  as  it  applies  to  our  individual 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  including  in  this 
bill  a  provision  continuing  cash  benefits 
with  respect  to  children  up  to  age  22  who 
are  attending  school.  To  the  extent 
that  this  modification  enables  our  young 
citizens  to  continue  their  education  it 
will  serve  a  very  meritorious  purpose. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  that  strength- 
en the  Kerr-Mills  program  of  health 
care  for  our  medically  indigent  are  also 
very  desirable  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  eldercare  concept  has 
been  adopted  by  these  changes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  is  not  good  in 
this  bill.  There  are  some  changes  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  6675  that  I  wish  the  com- 
mittee had  not  proposed  or  I  wish  that 
the  committee  had  decided  to  deal  with 
in  another  way.  An  example  of  a  change 
that  I  would  like  to  see  deleted  is  that 
provision  which  includes  cash  tips  in  the 
taxable  wage  base.  My  concern  over  this 
provision  is  that  the  administrative  com- 
plexity it  involves  will  outweigh  the 
other  considerations  that  prompted  the 
committee  to  include  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
compulsory  medicare  provisions  of  H.R. 
6675.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
eldercare  bill  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill]  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report.  I  object  to  medi- 
care because  it  is  needlessly  compulsory 
and  because  it  is  financed  by  a  regres- 
sive payroll  tax  that  will  reduce  the  take- 
home  pay  of  many  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  additional  taxes.  Medicare 
threatens  to  involve  our  health  services, 
our  health  pi-ofessions,  and  our  aged  in 
a  great  bureaucracy  that  will  impair  the 
quality  of  our  Nation's  high  medical 
standards.  I  also  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed today  that  the  inclusion  of  serv- 
ice-type benefits  in  the  social  security 
program  may  impair  the  ability  to  meet 
future  cash  benefit  obligations.  I  will 
not  belabor  the  point  by  reiterating  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  medicare  approach  to  the 
problem  of  assuring  that  our  aged  citi- 
zens receive  adequate  health  care.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  H.R.  6675  would  risk  these 
dangers  and  impose  these  disadvantages 
needlessly.  There  is  a  better  way  and 
that  better  way  is  clearly  provided  by 
the  alternative  being  offered  by  the  Re- 


publican members  of  the  Commitee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  support  that  al- 
ternative  and  urge  others  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  many  superior  features  this 
alternative  approach  provides.  It  is  vol- 
untary, more  comprehensive  in  cover- 
age, recognizes  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay,  and  is  not  financed  by  regressive 
payroll  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  businessman 
and  have  worked  all  my  adult  life  in  the 
competitive  world  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  I  am  also  an  employer.  I  know 
first  hand  what  mounting  tax  burdens  do 
to  stifle  the  growth  potential  of  business 
and  the  employment  opportunities  a 
growing  business  provides.  It  is  in  part 
because  of  my  business  background  that 
I  am  gravely  concerned  over  the  payroll 
tax  burdens  that  will  result  from  this 
bill.  We  are  proposing  to  take  almost  $5 
billion  more  in  taxes  next  year  just  for 
social  security  purposes.  The  present  $17 
billion  that  we  now  collect  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  will  almost  double  by  1972 
and  the  total  will  continue  to  mount  after 
that.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  another 
reason  why  I  am  concerned  over  using 
the  social  security  mechanism  to  finance 
medicare.  I  submit  to  my  colleague 
there  is  a  better  way  and  we  should  adopt 
it.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  H.R.  6675  with  instructions  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
that  better  way  included. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  my  campaign  for  the 
Congress  in  1962,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pledges  I  made  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
was  a  promise  to  vote  for  the  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  program.  The  year 
was  1962. 

Last  year,  in  1964,  it  was  necessary  to 
I'enew  that  pledge  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  program. 

As  a  candidate  it  was  my  belief  that 
commitment  to  this  program  was  all  I 
could  offer. 

However,  it  was  also  my  belief  that  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  I  could  contribute 
to  enactment  of  this  program  in  a  more 
positive  way  if  given  the  opportunity. 
On  JanuaiT  7,  of  this  year,  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  gave  me  that  opportu- 
nity by  honoring  me  with  a  seat  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  sit  with  all  the  members  of 
this  committee  in  the  deliberations  which 
led  to  the  writing  of  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

As  a  result  of  those  deliberations, 
guided  by  the  skilled  and  very  able  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Chairman  Mills — with  a 
rather  surprising  assist  from  some  very 
unexpected  quarters — the  committee  has 
reported  this  bill  which  goes  much  fur- 
ther in  meeting  health  needs  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  as  well  as  providing  for  their 
general  welfare  than  any  previously 
considered. 

We  also  must  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  this  bill  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Senior  Citizens,  the  AFL- 
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rio  HEW,  and  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  lent  their  support  by 
word,  letter,  and  deed.  . 

Members  of   the  medical  profession, 
hospital    administrators,    insurers,   and 
other  groups  rendered  constructive  as- 
sistance by  providing  the  conunittee  with 
very  useful  information,  facts,  and  data. 
It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6675.    The  pro- 
crams  and  benefits  in  this  legislation  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  major  social  concerns  of  bur 
time  the  needs  of  the  elderly.    In  ad- 
dition,   it    will    provide    that    priceless 
ingredient  so  important  to  secure  retire- 
ment with  peace  of  mind  by  eliminating 
fear  of   economic   deprivation  through 
major  illness  and  medical  expense  which 
constantly  nags  at  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  65  or  older.    This 
bUl  will   also    free   millions   of   young 
Americans    from    the    heavy    financial 
burden   they    are    forced    to    carry    in 
financing  the  medical  care  of  aged  par- 
ents and  relatives.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 
°  Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr     FULTON    of    Tennessee.      Mr. 
Chairman,  some  2  years  ago,  there  were 
three  major  programs  which  I  supported 
in  my  campaign  for  Congress.    Of  those 
three  programs  one  was  the  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security,  one 
was  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  one 
was  equal  opportunity  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.    Last  year  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  casting  a  vote  for  one 
of  those  major  programs,  namely,  to  give 
to  every  American  equal  opportumty. 
Only  2  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
voting  for  another  of  those  major  pro- 
grams in  my  campaign,  that  is.  a  bill  to 
give  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  today 
I  am  looking  forward,  as  we  close  debate 
on  this  bill,  to  casting  a  vote  on  the  third 
major  program  which  I  promised  the 
voters  in  1962.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  agam  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  rise  m 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion for  health  care  now  before  the 
House. 

I  believe  without  hesitation  that 
passage  of  this  bill  as  it  stands  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Americans.  We  are  all  famihar 
with  the  many  years  of  debate  which  has 
preceded  floor  consideration  today,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  are  about  to  reach 
a  conclusive  determination. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detail  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  bill,  with  which  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are  familiar.  The  legisla- 
tion offers  four  approaches:  First,  a  hos- 
pital care  program  financed  through 
increased  payroll  taxes;  second,  a  volun- 
tary plan  covering  physicians'  surgical 
expenses  and  other  health  services; 
third,  an  extension  of  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram; fourth,  improvements  in  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program. 


The  provisions  are  far  reaching. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  recog- 
nizing a  Federal  responsibility  toward 
the  medical  care  of  the  elderly,  though  it 
is  clear  that  this  responsibiUty  was  al- 
ready established  through  Kerr-MUls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  sponsor  and  testify  in  behalf  of  like 
legislation  through  the  years  of  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.    Since  1959,  when 
I  was  privileged  to  be  associated  with 
our  former  colleague,  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Aime  Forand,  in  the  sponsorship  of 
legislation  that  pioneered  the   bill  be- 
fore us,  I  have  participated  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  win  an  effective  health 
care  program  for  the  elderly.    I  cannot 
help  but  feel  how  thrilled  our  friend, 
Aime  Forand.  must  feel  today  to  see  the 
cause  he  led  so  gallantly  for  years  finally 
come  within  near  realization.    And  it  is 
significant  to  point  out,  with  the  passing 
of  time  since  the  legislation's  original 
introduction,  the  urgency  of  realistically 
meeting  the   medical  needs   of   elderly 
citizens  has  grown. 

I  dare  say  the  bulk  of  testimony  and 
record  that  has  accumulated  on  this  one 
issue  probably  outweighs  any  other.  We 
know  that  today  only  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  elderiy  hold  hospital  insurance; 
this  percentage  consists  predominantly 
of  the  very  old,  those  in  poor  health,  the 
unemployed,  and  those  with  the  lowest 
incomes. 

And  for  those  who  are  enrolled  m 
commercial  plans,  the  coverage  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  spiraling  medical 
costs.  The  Special  Committee  on  Agmg 
of  the  Senate  reported  in  July  1964  that 
only  1  in  4  older  people  hold  uisur- 
ance  which  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation claims  as  adequate. 

A  Bureau  of  the  Census  survey  indi- 
cated that  where  one  or  both  spouses 
had  been  hospitalized  during  1962,  cou- 
ples had  total  medical  expenses  approx- 
imating $1,200.  of  which  $600  represent- 
ed hospital  costs.  By  this  accountmg, 
half  of  the  medical  expenses  of  the  aged 
are  nonhospital  items,  and  coincidental- 
ly  these  items  are  precisely  those  which 
are  inadequately  covered  through  com- 
mercial plans. 

Thus  the  supplementary  and  volun- 
tary approach  for  nonhospital  services 
in  H.R.  6675  is  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary The  committee  estimates  that 
above  the  annual  $50  deductible,  the  plan 
will  cover  80  percent  of  the  patients 
nonhospital  treatment. 

We  know  that  hospital  costs  represent 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  retiree's 
medical  expenses.  The  average  costper 
day  for  inpatient  care,  mcluding  room, 
board  and  miscellaneous  laboratory  and 
medicktion  fees,  reaches  $40  o^  mor^- 
Hospital  expenses  have  nsen  alxjut  7  ^- 
cent  every  year  durmg  the  1960  s.  Ttie 
elderiy  use  hospitals  about  three  times 
as  much  annually  as  younger  people  in 
other  age  brackets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  we  are 
dealing  with  an  age  bracket  wherem  the 
need  for  health  care  is  most  acute,  but 
where  the  resources  to  meet  the  need  are 
most  lacking.  In  most  cases,  medical 
care  represents  an  overwhelmmgly  large 
slice  of  their  annual  budgeting.    And  we 


are  similarly  aware  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  afford  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment they  need. 

In  1960,  45  percent  of  those  over  65  had 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $1,500.  In 
this  bracket  there  is  almost  a  total  lack 
of  alternative  fiaiancial  resource  in  case 

of  emergency.  

There  are  endless  statistics  mdicaUng 
the  stringent  demands  of  the  elderly  for 
health  care  they  simply  cannot  afford. 
H  R  6675  similarly  raises  the  benefits 
to  a  minimum  $4,  and  also  increases  the 
permissible  outside  earnings  for  those 
receiving  benefits.    Widows  at  age   60 
would  become  eligible  for  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits.  ^  ..^  ^  ^i,    wn 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  mil 
contains  a  provision  extending  child's 
insurance  benefits  to  age  22  to  chUdren 
attending  school  or  college  beyond  the 
age  of  18     Last  year  and  additionally  in 
the     present     Congi-ess     I    introduced 
amending  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
just  objective,  and  it  will  greatly  assist 
young  widows  with   children  who   are 
faced  \\ath  financing  higher  education; 
we  know  the  ever-expanding  urgency  of 
education  as  a  prelude  to  employ  ability. 
This  provision  will  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  and  approximately  295,000 
children  will  become  eUgible  for  these 
education  benefits. 

H  R  6675  additionally  corrects  an  in- 
equity which  has  long  burdened  an  im- 
portant employee  segment  of  the  econo- 
my Tips  paid  an  employee  have  always 
constituted  taxable  income;  yet  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  has  been 
reluctant  to  consider  tips  as  wages  for 
social  security  purposes.  Since  a  waiter's 
salary  is  depreciated  in  adjusting  to  tips, 
he  has  found  himself  in  the  lowest  so- 
cial security  scale.  H.R.  6675  rectifies 
this  injustice  by  providing  for  the  re- 
porting of  tips  for  social  security  pur- 

In  '  returning    momentarily    to    the 
health  care  portions  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
6675    additionally    authorizes    $5    mil- 
lion  for   fiscal    1966    for    child    health 
and  maternal  services;  amounts  are  a.u- 
thorized  for  crippled  children's  service 
and  for  grants  to  educational  institu- 
tions to  train  professional  personnel  m 
the  care  and  health  of  disadvantaged 
particularly  retarded,  children.     HEW 
is  authorized  to  initiate  a  5-year  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  State  healtn 
authorities,  for  projects  providing  broad 
health  care  to  children  of  especially  low- 
income  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  comprehensive 
legislation  offering  the  Nation's  elderly 
the  whole  panorama  of  health  care  so 
that  they  may  live  out  their  lives  m 
reasonable  comfort  and  dignity,  i  am 
convinced  that  the  bill  does  not  jeop- 
ardize the  valued  and  important  doctor- 
patient  relationship;  the  choice  of  doctor 
is  left  completely  to  the  enrollee.  The 
bill  does  give  the  aged  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  secure  needed  medical  care, 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  violates  any 
professional  or  private  ethic. 

This  Nation  has  advanced  momen- 
tously in  the  field  of  medical  science.  No 
oUier  people  can  boast  of  comparable 
knowledge  and  facilities.  The  costof 
this  expertise  is  steadily  increasing.  Does 
this  mean  that  only  the  well-to-do.  only 
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those  with  sustained  income  in  their 
later  years,  are  eligible  to  receive  health 
services?  Illness  does  not  discriminate 
between  rich  and  poor,  though  we  do 
know  statistically  that  lower  income 
families  are  more  susceptible  to  almost 
every  kind  of  sickness. 

Medical  attention.  I  must  insist,  is  not 
a  common  retail  commodity.  In  the 
final  analysis  we  are  dealing  with  peo- 
ple's lives,  and  with  the  health  of  the 
body  politic.  This  is  the  real  issue.  We 
have  amassed  steadily  distressing  evi- 
dence that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  older  people  cannot  afford  proper  care 
when  illness  and  emergency  strike,  and 
this  is  a  legitimate  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  system  prescribed  in  H.R.  6675 
can  work  if  we  apply  it  intelligently  and 
with  prudence.  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
this  necessary  step  and  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distingxiished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  rise  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  on  this  bill  and  also  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  indicate  my  support  for 
H.R.  6675. 

THE    PROBLEM 

The  primary  problem  of  America's 
senior  citizens  is  how  to  meet  the  costs 
of  health  care  at  a  time  when  income  is 
lowest  and  potential  or  actual  disability 
is  highest. 

Tv.'o  factors  are  present  in  this  prob- 
lem. First,  the  aged  population  of  our 
country  is  growing  considerably;  there 
now  are  approximately  18  million  people 
in  the  United  States  who  are  over  the 
age  of  65.  Second,  rapid  progress  in 
medical  science  has  not  been  paralleled 
by  the  economic  progress  of  older  citi- 
zens; they  are  caught  in  an  increasing 
squeeze  between  sharply  reduced  income 
in  retirement  years  and  increased  medi- 
cal expenses. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  di- 
mensions of  this  second  factor,  namely, 
the  heavy  medical  costs  of  old  age  when 
incomes  typically  are  low. 

Based  on  comparable  family  circum- 
stances, income  for  the  over-65  age 
group  is  le«3  than  half  that  earned  by 
^  younger  people;  yet.  health  costs  for  the 
older  Americans  are  twice  as  much. 
Fully  half  of  the  aged  couples  have  in- 
comes of  under  $2,800  annually.  The 
average  senior  citizen  living  alone — and 
one  out  of  every  four  over  65  does — has 
little  more  than  $1,200  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  medical  care  costs 
have  doubled  since  1947.  Daily  hospital 
service  charges  have  tripled  during  that 
same  postwar  period.  Additionally, 
hospitalization  insurance  premiums 
have  shown  a  100-percent  increase  since 
1952,  an  increase  greater  than  any  other 
important  item  in  the  consumer  price 
index. 

The  reasons  for  these  higher  costs  are 
real.  New  advances  in  the  healing 
arts — new     medical     techniques,     new 


drugs,  new  progress  in  therapy — have 
multiplied  man's  ability  to  control  and 
conquer  disease.  Still,  these  strides 
have  been  expensive  and  part  of  the 
expense  must  be  borne  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

As  would  be  the  expected  result  of  this 
imbalance  between  science  and  econom- 
ics, the  impact  of  higher  medical  costs  is 
felt  most  heavily  by  the  aged.  They  re- 
quire more  medical  sei-vices  than  the 
younger  population  and  for  longer  times. 
Statistical  evidence  reveals  that  four 
out  of  five  people  over  65  have  a  disa- 
bling or  chronic  condition.  Further, 
they  go  to  the  hospital  more  frequently 
and  stay  twice  as  long  as  those  in  the 
under-65  population. 

Among  the  aged  of  this  country,  there 
is  very  little  freedom  from  the  fear  that 
serious  illness  will  wipe  out  their  finan- 
cial resources.  The  choice  is  between 
going  without  needed  medical  attention 
or  exhausting  their  savings  for  it  and 
then  living  out  their  lives  dependent  on 
others  or  as  public  charges.  I  think  we 
can  agree  this  is  not  a  desirable  choice. 

PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

For  the  past  20  years,  there  have  been 
proposals  before  Congress  to  establish 
some  system  for  national  health  care. 

In  1950,  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  to  authorize  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  medical  care  benefits 
made  available  to  the  needy  aged  under 
State  and  local  welfare  programs.  Sev- 
eral times  since  then  Congress  has 
extended  and  expanded  Federal  support 
of  these  programs. 

The  most  significant  of  these  improve- 
ments was  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  of  1960. 
This  authorizes  matching  payments  to 
the  States  to  aid  in  financing  medical 
care  for  aged  persons.  An  individual's 
eligibility  is  based  on  a  means  test  and 
administration  is  through  public  assist- 
ance agencies.  These  two  elements  of 
Kerr-Mills  are  considered  its  chief 
stumbling  block. 

Therefore,  proposals  for  a  national 
health  insurance  program  financed  by 
payroll  deductions,  similar  to  social  se- 
curity, have  been  heard  more  and  more. 

These  measures  for  a  health  care  pro- 
gram financed  under  social  security 
commonly  are  called  medicare.  But 
while  the  name  is  the  same,  their  legis- 
lative, language  over  the  years  has  varied 
widely.  Since  1961,  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, also,  has  carried  the  name  King- 
Anderson,  after  its  two  principal  con- 
gressional sponsors. 

THE  PENDING  PROPOSAL 

While  H.R.  6675  has  medicare  in  it,  it 
also  is  much  more.  In  fact,  the  bill  is  a 
five-part  measure. 

The  first  part  deals  with  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. These  benefits  would  be  paid  out 
of  a  separate  trust  fund  to  which  pay- 
ments would  be  made  from  payroll  de- 
ductions. It  is  strictly  a  hospital  insur- 
ance program.  No  doctors'  bills  or  other 
related  medical  services  are  included  in 
the  benefit  provisions  made  available  by 
this  part. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  offers  older 
people  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  medical  insurance  program  to  help 
them  pay  physicians  for  the  cost  of  treat- 


ment. This  is  voluntary.  If  a  person 
wants  this  coverage,  he  signs  up  for  it, 
pays  a  monthly  premium,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  matches  his  contribu- 
tion from  general  revenues. 

The  third  part  revises  and  improves 
the  benefit  and  coverage  provisions  of 
the  present  social  security  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  program. 

The  fourth  part  expands  existing  pro- 
visions of  medical  assistance  for  the 
needy  aged.  It  will  bring  better  benefits 
to  more  people  through  Federal-State 
cooperation. 

The  fifth  and  final  part  deals  with 
added  amounts  of  money  to  be  provided 
the  States  from  the  Federal  Treasurj- 
to  serve  mentally  retarded,  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  crippled  children  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  principal  provisions  of  each 
part. 

PART    1 BASIC    HOSPITAL    INSURANCE 

The  plan  would  pay  for — 

Inpatient  hospital  sei-vices  for  up  to 
60  days  for  each  period  of  illness,  with 
the  patient  paying  the  first  $40.  All 
services  usually  furnished  by  a  hospital 
are  covered; 

Posthospital  care  for  up  to  20  days 
per  illness  after  a  minimum  of  3  days 
in  the  hospital.  For  every  day  the  per- 
son's hospital  stay  was  less  than  the  60 
days,  he  would  be  eligible  for  2  additional 
days  of  this  nursing  home  care,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  80  days. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  sen'- 
ices.  The  patient  would  pay  the  first 
$20  for  these  services  provided  by  the 
same  hospital  during  a  20-day  period. 
If  within  20  days  of  his  receiving  such 
services,  he  should  become  a  hospitalized 
patient,  the  $20  would  be  credited  against 
the  first  $40  requirement. 

Up  to  100  home  visits  for  health  care 
by  a  visiting  nurse  or  similar  specialist 
after  the  patient  was  discharged  from  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  hos- 
pital benefits  would  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1966,  and  the  other  benefits  on 
Januai-y  1,  1967. 

The  financing  of  the  program  would 
come  from  a  payroll  tax  levied  uniformly 
on  employers,  employees,  and  the  self- 
employed. 

It  would  begin  at  0.35  percent  in  1966 
and  increase  to  0.80  percent  by  1987. 
Additionally,  the  earnings  base  to  which 
the  tax  would  apply  is  increased  from  the 
present  $4,800  to  $5,600  a  year  in  1966; 
to  $6,600  in  1971. 

For  those  not  covei-ed  by  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement,  general  revenue 
would  support  the  system. 

The  payroll  taxes  and  general  revenues 
go  to  a  separate  hospital  insurance  fund 
in  the  Treasury. 

Administration  of  the  plan  would  be 
by  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  with  assistance  from  the 
States  and  private  organizations  and  ad- 
vice from  an  Advisory  Council  created  by 
the  bill. 

PART    2 SUPPLEMENTAL    MEDICAL    INSURANCE 

This  is  a  voluntary  plan  to  provide 
physicians  and  other  medical  and  health 
services.  Three-dollar  monthly  premium 
payments    by    individual    participants 
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ftould  be  matched  equally  by  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  general  revenues,  and 
after  an  annual  deduction  of  $50,  would 
pay  for  80  percent  of  these  costs- 
Doctors'  and  surgeons'  services  pro- 
vided in  the  hospital,  clinic,  office,  or 

home. 

Other  medical  and  health  services,  m 
or  out  of  an  institution,  including  X-rays, 
laboratory  tests,  EKG's,  basal  metabo- 
lism readings,  radiiun  and  isotope 
therapy,  surgical  dressings  and  casts, 
artificial  limbs  and  eyes,  certain  am- 
bulance services,  and  certain  equipment 
rentals. 

Hospital  care  for  mental  illness  up  to 
60  days  per  confinement,  with  a  maxi- 
mum lifetime  benefit  of  180  days. 

Up  to  100  home  visits  each  year  with 
no  prior  hospitalization  requirement. 

A  social  security  allotment  is  au- 
thorized for  payment  of  the  individual's 
$3  monthly  premimn  payment. 

The  bill  sets  up  periods  for  enrollment 
in  each  odd-numbered  year  from  October 
1  to  December  31.  Special  periods  also 
are  established  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  benefits  would  become  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1966. 

Again,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  program. 
Private  insurance  carriers,  under  con- 
tract, would  carry  out  the  major  admin- 
istrative functions,  such  as  determining 
rates  of  payment  and  fund  disbursement. 

A  separate  section  of  the  supplemental 
plan  also  affords  a  tax  deduction  for  tax- 
payers of  all  ages,  amounting  to  one-half 
the  cost  of  premium  for  medical  care  in- 
surance. This  would  be  in  addition  to 
presently  permitted  deductions  for 
medical  costs. 

PART   3 SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  30-year-old  social  security  pro- 
gram of  monthly  benefits  for  those  who 
are  retired,  disabled,  or  survivors  is  im- 
proved under  H.R.  6675.  Benefits  are 
increased  across-the-board  for  some  20 
million  people.  They  v/ould  be  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  monthly  bene- 
fit range  for  1965  would  go  from  the  pres- 
ent 840  to  $127  to  a  new  $44  to  $135.90. 
In  1966,  the  maximum  monthly  payment 
would  increase  to  $149.90.  In  1971,  it 
would  be  $167.90. 

Additionally,  the  bill  sets  these  new 
benefits — 

Continuation  to  age  22  for  covered 
children  where  the  beneficiary  attends 
school  full  time.  The  present  age  limit 
is  18. 

Widows'  eligibility  begimaing  at  age 
60,  rather  than  62. 

Disability  coverage  if  a  covered  work- 
er has  been  totally  disabled  for  6  con- 
secutive months. 

Reduction  of  minimum  covered  work 
requirement  for  people  72  and  older  or 
their  widows. 

Increased  outside  earnings  limitation 
and  the  exemption  of  certain  income  for 
determining  earnings. 

Coverage  for  divorced  wives  or  widows 
if  married  to  an  eligible  worker  for  at 
least  20  years. 

New  coverages  also  are  added  in  the 
bill.   These  take  in  self-employed  physi- 


cians, farmers,  and  those  employees  re- 
ceiving tip  income. 

The  bill  revises  the  rate  schedule  for 
employer-employee  contributory  financ- 
ing in  graduated  steps  from  the  present 
3.6  to  4.8  percent  by  1973.  In  line  with 
the  basic  hospital  insurance  section,  the 
annual  earnings  base  for  computation  of 
payroll  deductions  is  enlarged  from  the 
present  $4,800,  to  $5,600  on  January  1, 
1966,  and  to  $6,600  in  1971. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  provisions 
in  this  social  security  section  of  H.R. 
6675  are  very  comparable  to  those  I  of- 
fered on  February  17  with  my  introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  5039.  These  provisions  in 
many  respects  are  based  on  the  bill  we 
passed  here  in  the  House  during  the  88th 
Congress  and  which  also  cleared  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  last  Congress.  Of  course,  that 
measure  never  left  conference  owing  to 
the  disagreement  over  the  Senate's  addi- 
tion of  a  health  benefits  amendment. 

PART  4 KERR-MILLS 

Another  principal  section  of  this  bill 
extends  and  expands  the  existing  Kerr- 
Mills  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
State  programs  providing  medical  help 
to  needy  older  people.  This  enlargement 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  Federal 
matching  share  from  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  80  to  83  percent,  and  also  to 
cover  medical  costs  for  the  needy  who 
now  receive  help  under  the  dependent 
children,  blind,  and  disabled  programs. 

PART   5 CHILD   HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  provides  more  Federal  funds 
for  a  number  of  child  health  programs 
presently  authorized  and  also  adds  new- 
care  and  services  for  youngsters  from 
low-income  families.  The  Federal  share 
for  all  State  public  assistance  programs 
is  increased.  Further,  the  present  lim- 
itation on  Federal  participation  in  pub- 
lic programs  aiding  patients  in  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  hospitals  is  removed. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
brought  forth  H.R.  6675  as  a  more  com- 
prehensive measure  than  any  one  of  the 
single  legislative  proposals  which  had 
been  introduced  for  committee  consider- 
ation.   And,  there  were  many  proposals. 

In  some  senses,  H.R.  6675  borrowed 
from  a  number  of  the  plans  proposed  for 
aged  health  care. 

The  Byrnes  bill  to  establish  a  national 
health  insurance  program  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  is  found  in  the  supple- 
mental system  of  Insm-ance  for  doctors' 
services.  While  this  bill  also  sought  a 
similar  system  for  hospital  care  costs,  the 
committee  chose  a  payroll  tax  for  this 
area. 

Thus,  a  dual  approach  is  in  H.R.  6675: 
basic  hospital  care  is  financed  by  a  pay- 
roll tax  to  let  a  person  in  his  working 
years  pay  into  a  trust  fund ;  and  for  sup- 
plemental medical  care,  the  individual 
can  elect  to  contribute  into  an  insurance 
fund  when  he  gets  to  be  65,  putting  up 
one  half  the  cost  of  premiums  and  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  match  that 
from  general  revenues. 

I  understand  the  committee  also  con- 
sidered the  eldercare  proposal  for  a 
health  insurance  program  in  which  gen- 
eral revenue  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  used  to  match 


State  grants  to  buy  private  insurance 
coverage.  This  plan  requires  the  indi- 
vidual to  participate  in  the  premiiun  pay- 
ments based  on  his  means. 

But,  eldercare  is  not  before  the 
House  for  a  vote,  save  for  its  suggestions 
on  Kerr-Mills  expansion  to  the  needy 
aged.  These,  as  I  have  outlined,  are  very 
much  a  part  of  H.R.  6675. 

Other  programs,  too,  that  came  before 
the  committee  are  not  up  for  debate  and 
decision.  The  question  then  is  whether 
H.R.  6675  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

CIOSED    RULE 

This  "take  it  or  leave  it"  situation  is 
the  result  of  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure customarily  employed  for  House 
consideration  of  tax,  tariff,  and  social 
security  legislation.  In  order  to  ward 
off  piecemeal  amendments  that  could 
threaten  the  overall  structure  of  such 
complex  bills— and  H.R.  6675  runs  296 
pages — the  rule  allows  no  amendments. 

There  is,  in  the  so-called  motion  to 
recommit,  one  opportunity  to  alter  a  bill 
considered  under  a  closed  rule. 

In  this  instance,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  substitute  in  place  of  the 
basic  hospital  insurance  plan — which 
H.R.  6675  finances  via  a  payroll  tax — the 
type  of  financing  found  in  the  bill's  sup- 
plemental plan;  namely,  premium  pay- 
ments by  those  over  65  to  be  matched 
from  the  Treasury  and  on  a  voluntary 
participation  basis. 

Because  the  basic  plan  is  intended  as 
as  minimal  benefits  plan — a  floor  of  cov- 
erage— I  believe  the  bill's  basis  is  sound 
and  sensible.  It  is  not  comparable  with 
the  supplemental  medical  insurance  sec- 
tion and  should  not  be  intermixed. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  is  a  pri- 
ority need  to  set  a  minimum  standard 
for  basic  hospital  care  available  to  all 
older  Americans.  Because  it  is  so  funda- 
mental, I  believe  it  clearly  fits  our  con- 
cept of  providing  Government-protected 
insurance,  financed  during  working  years 
for  security  in  retirement  years. 

Prolonged  hospitalization  imposing  a 
despairing  drain  on  personal  and  family 
resources  is  the  one  single  threat  to  our 
present  pensioners  which  to  date  we  have 
not  solved  satisfactorily.  To  insure  their 
independence,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  and 
accurate  to  build  this  floor  of  coverage 
through  the  formula  of  payroll  deduc* 
tions  into  a  separate  and  distinct  insur- 
ance fund. 

FINAL    PASSAGE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  the  merits 
of  this  measure.  I  believe  its  passage 
will  create  a  climate  and  condition  of 
new  security  for  millions  of  senior 
Americans. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  6675  will  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  program  of  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  for  the  elderly 
and  a  series  of  other  benefits  for  the 
general  good  of  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  it  and  work 
for  its  strength  and  soundness  in  the 
days  to  come. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HerlongI. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  bill  and 
I  do  so  even  now  with  some  reluctance. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  not  mind 
speaking  out  what  I  think  on  a  matter, 
and  with  reference  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Ml-.  Ftjlton]  a  few  moments  ago  as  to 
the  measures  on  which  he  campaigned,  I 
must  say  that  I  campaigned  in  the  con- 
gressional district,  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent,  on  the  opposite  side  of  each 
one  of  those  three  issues,  and  we  are  both 
here.  So  that  does  not  prove  a  thmg. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  been  pretty  well  covered  both 
pro  and  con  in  the  debate  and  anything 
that  I  will  say  will  certainly,  at  least  to  a 
degree,  be  repetitive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  problem  with  ref- 
erence to  this  bill  is  not  one  of  whether 
we  should  go  into  a  program  of  medical 
and  hospital  assistance.  Even  though  it 
is  going  to  be  an  expensive  program,  I 
believe  it  is  necessary.  Any  doubts  that 
I  have  about  this  bill  stem  from  the 
method  of  financing  the  hospital  care 
portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  believed 
that  hospital  care  should  be  financed 
through  social  security  taxes.  I  have 
had  some  very  illustrious  company  in 
my  beliefs,  including  the  beloved  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. This  bill  sets  up  a  slightly  different 
approach  in  that  there  is  a  separate  trust 
fund  and  the  tax  is  not  called  a  social 
security  tax.  What  name  is  bears,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  any  difference.  It 
is,  as  is  social  security,  a  payroll  tax  and 
as  such  bears  more  heavily  in  proportion 
to  income  against  people  in  the  lov;er 
income  brackets.  I  do  not  see  how  so 
many  people  who  are  in  these  lower 
brackets  could  be  sold  on  the  idea  that 
they  should  pay  a  proportionately  larger 
part  of  the  bill,  especially  when  a  part  of 
their  money  will  be  used  for  the  pui-pose 
of  paying  hospital  bills  for  people  who 
are  well  able  to  pay  these  bills  them- 
selves. This  simply  cannot  be  justified 
to  the  workingman  back  home — and  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  majority 
of  them  do  favor  this  method  of  financ- 
ing. 

If  there  is  a  problem  in  this  area,  ana 
there  is,  it  is  a  problem  of  all  the  people 
in  this  country,  and  it  should  be  paid  for 
by  all  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  country. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  across-the-board 
social  security  increases.  I  am  in  favor 
of  most  of  the  other  social  security  pro- 
visions that  have  been  added  to  the  bill. 
I  like  the  voluntary  insurance  program 
and  expansion  of  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram that  are  included,  but  I  still  do  not 
like  the  very  unfair  payroll  tax  method 
of  paying  for  hospital  benefits. 

I  therefore  expect  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  which  gives  all  the 
benefits  I  favor,  but  does  not  include  the 
payroll  tax  method  of  financing. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
6675  is  a  three-part  bill  and  this  House 
should  have  been  permitted  to  have 
worked  its  will  on  each  one  of  its  parts. 
For  this  House  to  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  such  a  comprehensive 
bill — denied  even  the  opportunity  to 
strike  one  of  its  titles — is  beyond  belief. 


The  Democratic-minded  American  peo- 
ple will  never  believe  it.  I  well  realize 
that  our  Democrat  friends  hold  more 
than  a  2-to-l  majority  in  this  House,  that 
they  have  a  2-to-l  majority  on  all  com- 
mittees, that  they  have  the  votes  to 
demand  and  receive  the  "gag"  rules  they 
want  from  the  Rules  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  any  bills,  and  that  they 
have  the  votes  to  pass  any  legislation— 
in  the  form  they  decree— they  want  to 
pass.  These  matters  were  decided  in  a 
majority  of  the  congressional  districts  by 
the  electorate  in  those  districts  last 
November.  However,  in  making  this 
decision,  I  ^oubt  very  seriously  whether 
they  voted  for  this  House  to  abdicate  its 
responsibility  to  at  least  properly  con- 
sider and  amend  legislation  before 
"nibberstamping"  it. 

Certainly  the  American  people  will 
long  remember  the  procedure  being  used 
to  pass  this  compulsory,  limited  hospital- 
ization plan  often  referred  as  "medi- 
care." Every  working  man  and  woman 
will  remember  the  sharp  increases  in  so- 
cial security  taxes  called  for  in  this  bill. 
These  good  people  will  be  asking — as  I 
am  asking  today— why  the  administra- 
tion and  the  medicare  backers  were 
afraid  to  let  this  so-called  medicare  part 
of  this  bill  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  itself — or  at  least  under  a  rule  per- 
mitting amendments— and  be  voted  up 
or  down  on  its  own  merits.  What  were 
they  afraid  of?  If  this  is  such  a  good 
plan,  it  could  have  withstood  House 
scnitiny  and  amendment.  Instead,  med- 
icare has  been  made  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive three-part  bill  labeled  the 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965," 
making  it  necessary  for  a  Congressman 
to  vote  yes  on  medicare  in  order  to  be  re- 
corded as  voting  yes  on  the  other  two 
parts  of  this  bill  and  presented  to  us 
under  a  no-amendment  rule. 

Personally,  I  favor  the  title  in  this  bill 
which  amends  the  existing  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  increases  benefits.  The 
House  passed  a  bill  last  session  which  I 
supported  containing  most  of  the  amend- 
ments provided  for  under  this  title.  Un- 
fortunately, these  benefits  were  denied 
our  social  security  recipients  last  year 
when  the  bill  died  in  the  conference  after 
the  administration  insisted  on  attaching 
medicare  to  it.  In  fact,  I  favor  a  greater 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  than 
the  7-percent  increase  with  a  $4  mini- 
mum as  provided  for  under  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering.  However,  tlie  "gag" 
rule  which  has  been  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Democrat  majority  precludes  us 
from  even  attempting  to  increase  these 
benefits.  Now,  may  I  ask  how  much  good 
will  a  $4  a  month  increase  be  to  a  social 
security  recipient  in  these  infiationary 
times?  Anyone  who  has  been  to  the 
grocery  store  lately  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  also  favor  the  other  title  in  this  bill 
which  incorporates  the  Republican  plan 
to  permit  our  senior  citizens  to  subscribe 
to  a  voluntary  insurance  program  to  pay 
physicians'  and  other  medical  and 
health  services  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  month. 
Why  the  administration  has  agreed  to  a 
voluntary  medical  program — the  cost  of 
which  is  not  placed  on  the  working  men 
and   women    through    increased   social 


security  taxes  and  has  steadfastly  in. 
sisted  on  a  compulsory  hospital  plan 
financed  by  higher  social  security  taxes 
is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire into  my  district  posing  ques- 
tions on  this  legislation  and  I  can  say 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  do  not  favor  a  compulsory 
hospitalization    plan    financed    by   in- 
creased social  security  taxes.    In  fact, 
of  the  more  than  15,000  questionnaires 
already  returned  to  our  office,  not  quite 
20  percent  of  those  voting  in  favor  of  a 
hospitalization  plan  favored  medicare. 
When  one  considers  that  almost  43  per- 
cent of  those  returning  questionnaires 
to   date  indicated  they   did  not  favor 
any  interference  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  this  field,  you  can  readily 
comprehend    how    little    support  there 
is  in  the  district  for  this  compulsorj' 
medicare  plan.    Now,  why  do  they  ob- 
ject?   First,    the   people    of   the  Fifth 
District    of    Ohio    dislike    compulsion. 
Second,  the  working  men  and  women 
object  to  the  increase  in  social  security 
taxes.    Third,  the  people  of  the  district 
fear  that  medicare  will  lead  to  socialized 
medicine  and  a  decrease  in  the  quality 
and  availability  of  medical  and  hospital 
services.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  com- 
ment at  length  on  each  of  these  objec- 
tions but  the  time  allotted  me  will  not 
permit.    Let  it  suffice  then  for  me  to  say 
that  I  know  how  much  it  costs  to  main- 
tain a  family  and  I  know  that  a  family 
man  making  $5,600  annually  cannot  af- 
ford the  overall  $69.60  increase  in  his 
social  security  taxes  next  year  as  called 
for  in  this  bill.    Neither  will  he  be  able 
to  pay  $323.40  in  social  security  taxes 
in  1971  if  his  earnings  reach  $6,600. 

If  this  administration  is  bound  and 
determined  to  saddle  the  country  with 
its  medicare  plan,  the  least  it  could  do 
would  be  to  find  some  other  method  of 
financing  it  instead  of  putting  it  on  the 
backs  of  our  working  men  and  women 
and  those  responsible  for  their  jobs. 
The  administration  could  even  do  the 
unexpected  and  call  a  halt  to  some  of 
its  wasteful  spending  and  finance  it  out 
of  current  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  sorry  that 
the  parliamentary  situation  under  which 
we  are  operating  will  not  permit  a  vote 
on  the  eldercare  bill  by  this  House.  The 
people  in  my  District  voting  for  a  hos- 
pitalization plan  overvi^helmingly  favored 
eldercare  over  medicare.  I  would  have 
liked  the  opportunity  to  cast  my  vote  for 
eldercare.  This  opportunity  will  not 
present  itself  today.  I,  therefore,  intend 
to  support  the  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  instructions  to  substitute  the  vol- 
untary Byrnes  hospitalization  plan  for 
the  medicare  title  and  to  include  the 
other  two  titles  of  H.R.  6675.  Everyone 
in  this  House  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  the 
crucial  vote  on  this  bill.  The  vote  on 
final  passage  will  be  anticlimatic  as 
this  bill  is  going  to  pass — with  or  without 
my  vote.  Believing  as  I  do  that  medi- 
care Is  the  first  step  towards  socialized 
medicine  in  America,  I  intend  to  vote 
"no"  on  final  passage.    I  do  so  with 
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great  reluctance  as  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
other  two  titles  in  this  bill  but  the  "gag" 
rule  under  which  we  are  considering  this 
bill  has  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  cast 
niy  "yea"  votes  for  them.  To  do  so  by 
voting  for  medicare,  is  a  condition  I  re- 
fuse to  accept. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  very  able  and  distinguished 
chaii-man,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  and  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  bringing 
H.R.  6675  before  the  House  for  action. 

Tliis  legislation  results  from  many 
months  of  public  hearings  and  thorough 
study  of  all  the  issues  invovled  in  meeting 
the  most  urgent  medical  needs  of  the 
aged.  To  say  that  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation  have  been  the  subject  of  long, 
and  at  times,  bitter  controversy,  is  to  un- 
derstate the  case.  To  say  that  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  House  represents 
-substantial  improvements  in  actual  bene- 
fits, over  and  above  the  proposals  set 
forth  in  the  medicare  bill,  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  millions  of  Americans  whose  need  for 
the  medical  services  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  is  well  known.  They  have 
waited  long  for  this  action  by  Congress, 
and  they  have  worked  diligently  to  turn 
the  spotlight  of  truth  on  all  aspects  of 
the  problem.  Their  patience  and  their 
labors  are  about  to  be  rewarded  by  enact- 
ment of  forward-looking  legislation 
pointed  at  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
most  urgent  medical  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

H.R.  6675  provides  for  a  coordinated 
approach  for  health  insurance  and  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  under  our  time- 
proven  Social  Security  Act.  The  basic 
plan  gives  the  aged  protection  against 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  related  care. 
This  is  supplemented  by  a  voluntary 
plan  which  provides  payments  for  phy- 
sicians and  other  medical  and  health 
services.  Through  this  method  the  indi- 
vidual has  a  free  choice  as  to  the  extent 
of  medical  insurance  desired  while  at  the 
same  time  being  protected  against  the 
basic  and  larger  costs  of  hospitalization 
and  related  care. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  expanded 
medical  assistance  programs  for  the 
needy,  including  the  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled, and  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

These  provisions  alone  argue  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6675.  Some  17  million 
insured  individuals  and  2  million  un- 
insured will  quahfy  for  the  basic  bene- 
fits involved  by  July  1,  1966.  Further, 
an  estimated  8  million  needy  persons 
will  qualify  for  new  or  increased  medical 
assistance,  through  the  revised  Kerr- 
Mills  program. 

H.R.  6675  provides  other  benefits 
through  long  overdue  changes  in  key 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
During  the  88th  Congress  and  again  in 
this  Congress  I  have  introduced  specific 
legislation  to : 

First.  Increase  widow's  benefits  and 
benefits  to  surviving  children  of  deceased 
insured  workers. 


Second.  Permit  payments  of  child's  in- 
surance benefits  after  the  age  of  18  years 
in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school. 
Third.  Increase  allowable  earned  in- 
come by  retired  workers. 

Fourth.  Increase  old-age  survivors 
and  disability  insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  6675  incorporates  these  changes 
which  I  have  sponsored.  It  provides  for 
an  across  the  board  increase  of  7  per- 
cent in  benefits  to  widows  and  surviving 
children  and  to  old-age  survivors  and 
disabled  persons.  It  is  estimated  that 
20  million  Americans  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  increase  in  monthly 
payments.  The  change  authorizing  pay- 
ments of  child's  insurance  benefits  after 
18  years  and  up  to  the  22d  year,  for  those 
attending  school,  is  expected  to  help 
295,000  surviving  children  of  deceased 
workers.  By  raising  the  ceiling  on  allow- 
able earned  income  of  retired  workers, 
conditions  of  life  for  many  of  our  aged 
citizens  will  be  substantially  improved. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  favor- 
able action  on  these  amendments  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  They  are  in  tune  with  the  times, 
they  are  realistic  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  our  people,  and  they  deserve  enact- 
ment by  this  Congress. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  for  and 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  6675. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6675  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  on  being  given 
this  time  to  express  some  thoughts  in 
connection  with  this  measure.  First,  I 
think  our  great  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  deserves  the 
commendation  of  everyone  because  of 
the  leadership  he  has  exhibited  these  last 
few  days  and  because  of  the  years  of 
hard  work  he  has  devoted  to  hearings 
upon  the  several  different  proposals  for 
hospitalization  insurance  and  medical 
care  for  our  senior  citizens.  Compli- 
ments are  also  due  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
several  months  of  hard  work  they  have 
just  finished.  They  have  reported  a  bill 
that  most  Members  will  find  it  possible 
to  support. 

Correspondence  on  the  general  subject 
of  medical  care  for  the  elderly  has  been 
coming  into  my  office  in  substantial 
volume  during  each  of  the  6  years  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
starting  with  the  Forand  bill  back  in 
1959.  This  mail  has  not  simply  been  in 
an  amount  of  hundreds  but  in  the  vol- 
mne  of  thousands  of  letters.  In  answer 
to  this  large  volume  of  correspondence 
I  have  tried  to  be  consistent  over  the 
years  when  I  have  repeated  I  would  not 
blindly  oppose  legislation  of  this  type 
because  in  my  opinion  its  passage  was 
inevitable.  Instead,  I  have  said  I  would 
try  to  contribute  to  an  improvement  of 
these  measures  in  a  way  or  manner  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  those  who  had 
written  in  opposition.  In  most  of  this 
mail  I  pointed  out  I  thought  there  was 
some  room  for  an  improved  plan  of  ad- 
ministration and  that  there  should  by 
all  means  be  some  alternatives,  choices, 


or  options  left  to  the  recipient  and  the 
entire  plan  should  not  be  compulsory 
without  the  benefit  of  some  preference 
of  selection  or  latitude  as  to  choices.  As 
the  hearings  of  the  last  2  months  pro- 
gressed, it  became  apparent  that  the 
committee  would  request  a  closed  rule 
and  that  this  would  mean  Members 
would  be  cut  off  from  offering  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  when  it  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Knowing  this  might 
be  the  case,  the  only  avenue  that  re- 
mained was  to  urge  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  set  up 
alternatives  or  choices  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  legislation,  before  finally  re- 
porting it  from  committee. 

Over  the  past  weeks  I  have  made  re- 
peated contacts  v^ath  members  of  the 
committee  urging  such  optional  plans. 
It  is  my  belief  that  dozens  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  followed  this  same  pro- 
cedure. Anyway,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  finally  came  up  with  a  bill 
that  provided  not  only  for  basic  hos- 
pitalization program  but  also  set  up  an 
optional  or  voluntary  supplementary 
medical  program  which  was  made  avail- 
able on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  a  person  were 
eligible  for  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement or  other  benefits. 

While  the  cost  to  the  individual  was 
established  by  actuaries  to  be  $3  per 
month  a  person  was  left  free  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  or  refuse  it  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  nothing  about  this  part 
of  the  plan  that  was  in  any  way  compul- 
sory or  involuntary.  Under  the  supple- 
mentary plan,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  State  before  July  1,  1967. 
The  bill  provides  that  either  a  State 
agency  may  act  as  a  carrier  in  the  State 
with  respect  to  this  supplementary  plan 
or  may  enter  into  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  another  carrier  so  that  insurance 
benefits,  coinsurance  and  other  items 
can  be  paid  under  the  benefits  provided 
in  the  supplementary  plan. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  who  had  pre- 
ferred the  inclusion  of  alternatives  are 
thankful  and  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  the  form  and  content  of  the  measure 
they  reported. 

Almost  any  proponent  would  admit  the 
bill  is  not  perfect.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is  true  of  nearly  everything  in  the 
world.  There  are  not  very  many  dia- 
monds that  are  exactly  perfect.  Just 
about  every  one  of  them  has  some  kind 
of  a  flaw.  Our  brilliant  sun  which  is 
the  center  of  our  solar  system  is  not  per- 
fect. It  has  its  sun  spots.  There  is  so 
much  good  in  this  bill  that  it  is  like  a 
large  piece  of  gold  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  baser  metals.  The  gold  will  never 
rust.  It  will  always  be  there  to  shine 
through.  In  like  manner,  the  great  mer- 
its of  this  bill  will  always  shine  through 
its  slight  imperfections. 

In  some  recent  correspondence  I  re- 
ceived in  my  office  writers  have  sug- 
gested I  had  already  reached  a  decision 
and  it  was  useless  to  write  in  opposition. 
Well,  as  I  have  stated  over  the  years,  I 
favored  some  kind  of  a  workable  plan. 
But  my  mind  was  never  made  up  until 
this  bill  was  finally  reported  and  until 
after  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  all 
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of  it  and  in  particular  its  three  princi- 
pal parts  including  the  basic  hospitaliza- 
tion program;  the  optional  supplemen- 
tary medical  program  and  the  other 
provisions  including  increased  social 
security  benefits  and  liberalized  disabil- 
ity benefits  as  well  as  improvement  in 
the  Kerr-Mills  program.  But  after  a 
clean  bill  was  filed  as  H.R.  6675  and  the 
accompanying  ixport  was  printed  the 
longer  I  studied  it  with  its  many,  many 
beneficial  provisions  the  better  it  seemed 
to  become. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  wonders  quite  fre- 
quently whether  any  of  the  debate  here 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ever 
changes  the  viewpoint  of  a  single  Mem- 
ber. Yet  I  have  a  feeling  this  bill  might 
be  an  exception  because  I  know  I  have 
talked  to  several  Members  who  are  sort 
of  on  the  fence  or  wavering  whether  to 
vote  for  or  against  this  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. Many  of  them  would  prefer  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  bill  but  their  mail  has 
been  so  heavy  in  recent  weeks  against 
the  committee  report  and  in  favor  of 
what  has  been  called  eldercare  or  in 
/  favor  of  the  Byrnes  substitute  that  they 
have  considered  opposing  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

Over  the  years  I  am  certain  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  corresponded  with 
this  office  have  favored  some  type  of 
health  plan  for  the  elderly.  In  recent 
weeks,  those  in  favor  have  neglected  to 
write  and  our  mail  has  been  quite  sub- 
stantial against  this  bill.  Some  have 
freely  and  frankly  admitted  they  have 
been  asked  to  write  by  their  physician. 
Others  have  joined  in  a  petition  that 
has  been  circulated  by  office  employees 
or  clerks  in  the  offices  of  physicians. 
Some  of  the  letters  came  from  those 
who  have  been  urged  to  write  by  their 
physician  and  state  quite  candidly  and 
freely  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
become  familiar  with  the  entire  content 
of  the  bill  but  nonetheless  went  ahead 
to  urge  our  opposition. 

Although  I  have  answered  all  of  these 
letters  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record 
that  it  is  my  opinion  that  these  same 
people  who  are  now  opposed  because  they 
have  been  asked  to  be  opposed  by  some- 
one, will  later  become  more  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  After  it  has 
been  fully  explained  to  them,  I  predict 
they  will  be  glad  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

I  hazard  the  prediction  when  these 
very  same  people  who  are  opposed  today 
to  the  bill  because  of  lack  of  information 
about  it,  will  in  a  short  while  learn  about 
the  layer  after  layer  of  benefits  it  con- 
tains. They  will  discover  there  are  so 
many  good  provisions  in  H.R.  6675  that 
these  people  who  have  in  recent  weeks 
voiced  their  opposition  will  in  the  months 
ahead  say  that  they  were  wrong  and  be 
truly  grateful  that  the  bill  passed  this 
body  and  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  law. 
To  enumerate  a  few  of  the  provisions 
these  include  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  7  percent;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  minimum;  the  op- 
tional benefits  for  widows  at  age  60;  the 
liberalization  of  eligibility  requirements 
for  about  155,000  presently  disabled 
workers;  increase  maternal  and  child 
health   services  and  for  crippled  chil- 


dren's service.  Even  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram was  extended  and  expanded  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  indigent  aging  buc 
added  the  requirement  that  States  pro- 
vide a  flexible  income  test  for  eligibility. 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  more  people 
become  more  familiar  with  the  multiplic- 
ity 01'  benefits  contained  within  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  this  bill  all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  supplementing  its  major 
provisions,  I  would  say  to  those  Members 
who  may  be  harboring  the  thought  of 
voting  against  this  bill  you  will  be  held 
accountable  or  responsible  for  partici- 
pating in  an  e.^fort  to  deny  to  the  people 
all  of  these  good  things. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  before 
too  long  the  present  opponents  will  wake 
up  to  the  good  things  they  have  not  been 
told  about  in  this  bill  and  when  they  do 
they  will  never  forgive  those  Members 
who  are  against  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MILIjS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Cameron]. 
Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  many  colleagues 
who  have  today  paid  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills].  He  and  his  committee  have 
truly  brought  before  the  House  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation  that  will  vir- 
tually enshrine  his  and  his  committee's 
efforts  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  this  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  and  the  honor  that 
your  chairmanship  pays  to  your  late, 
esteemed  father.  I  remember  full  well, 
when  shortly  after  I  was  discharged 
from  the  Marine  Corps  in  1946,  joining 
a  speaker's  bureau  on  behalf  of  similar 
legislation  which  your  father  had  intro- 
duced in  this  body.  I  am  sure  that  as 
the  Committee  rises  tonight  you  will  feel 
a  sense  of  satisfaction,  knowing  that  the 
work  which  your  father  began  over  20 
years  ago  has  finally  come  to  fruition. 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  though  I  am  a  whole- 
hearted supporter  of  this  legislation  in 
all  of  its  facets.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  one  shght 
defect  in  the  measure  of  which  I  am 
aware.  My  discussions  with  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
with  staff  thereof  clearly  indicated  that 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
provide  appropriate  language  in  each  re- 
quired instance  to  assure  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  free  choice  with  respect  to  vision 
care.  Throughout  this  bill,  there  are  a 
number  of  places  where  provisions  have 
been  made  to  allow  the  beneficiaries  ol 
the  legislation  to  detennine  their  choice 
as  to  disciplines  which  will  meet  their 
vision  needs. 

Most  Members  are  fully  aware,  from 
the  debate  that  surrounded  H.R.  12  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  of  the  continued 
rivah-y  between  medical  doctors  who 
practice  opthamology  and  doctors  of 
optometry.  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
American  people  have  a  free  choice  of 
vision  care,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
specifically  stipulate  in  all  legislation 
dealing  with  health  care  that  benefici- 
aries may  choose  between  optometry  and 
medicine  for  this  service. 


Unfortunately,  there  is  an  area  in  H.R. 
6675  that  does  not  make  this  choice 
clear.  The  way  section  532(b),  which 
appears  on  page  150  of  the  bill  before  the 
House,  is  drafted  precludes  this  choice 
of  vision  care  for  some  10  million  school- 
children. Certainly,  this  inadvertency 
is  understandable  in  drafting  such  a 
monumental  piece  of  legislation.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
correction  of  this  here  on  the  fioor.  As 
you  kiiov,-.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  being 
considered  under  a  closed  rule  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  possible  to  amend.  I  would 
hope,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  committee  and  the  expr?ssed 
will  of  Congress  over  the  years  with  re- 
spect to  providing  this  very  necessary 
option  to  all  beneficiaries  of  govern- 
mental medical  programs  would  be  cor- 
rected in  the  Senate.  Surely,  amend- 
ments will  be  made  to  this  bill  in  Senate 
committe3.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
should  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness when  the  bill  reaches  the  other  body. 
I  know  full  well  from  past  history  on 
this  same  subject  that  there  would  be  no 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  this  body  to 
accept  such  an  amendment  coming  from 
Senate-House  conference. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pay  tribute  to 
you,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  staff  who  have 
today  given  us  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  what  will  surely  be  among  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
during  the  tenure  of  any  Member. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  t'me  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
indeed  a  historic  day— the  day  when  the 
House  will  finally  approve  of  hospital 
care  for  our  senior  citizens  through  social 
security.  I  want  to  join  in  commending 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  his  leadership 
on  the  floor  yesterday  and  today. 

Social  security  was  originally  enacted 
30  years  ago,  and  no  legislation  since 
then  has  taken  such  sweeping  steps  to- 
ward insuring  our  Nation's  health  and 
welfare.  I  have  been  fighting  for  this 
kind  of  legislation  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress.  At  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  Congress  I  joined  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  King],  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  1,  the  well-known  King-Anderson 
bill.  In  the  87th  Congress  I  signed  a  dis- 
charge petition  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
King- Anderson  bill  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
Nov/  it  is  here  as  part  of  a  bill  which 
will  broaden  and  improve  the  whole  social 
security  program.  H.R.  6675  is,  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said,  "a  tremendous  step 
forward  for  our  senior  citizens."  But  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
our  society's  growing  awareness  that 
with  our  riches  and  abilities  we  can, 
and  we  must,  insure  all  American  citi- 
zens at  least  a  minimal  opportunity  to 
the  pursuit  of  health,  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1957,  our  former 
colleague,  Aime  Forand,  predicted  that 
it  would  take  10  years  for  Congress  to 
enact  medicare  legislation.  I  am  confi- 
dent now  that  1965  will  be  the  year  of 
medicare. 
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According  to  a  survey  made  early  this 
vear  by  Louis  Harris,  the  American  pub- 
lic rates  the  problem  of  medicare  as  the 
Nation's  No.  1  domestic  issue.  This  is 
readily  understandable — the  number  of 
persons  living  on  a  small  fixed  retire- 
ment income  continues  to  increase  as  do 
their  needs  for  health  care  and  the 
prices  they  must  pay  for  such  care.  The 
average  cost  of  1  day  of  hospital  care 
has  risen  from  $9  to  nearly  $40  since 
1946.  This  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  every  year,  one  out  of  six  persons 
over  age  65  is  hospitalized  and,  on  the 
average,  the  aged  hospital  patient  spends 
three  times  as  long  in  the  hospital  as 
does  a  younger  person. 

About  1  out  of  every  10  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  lives  in  New  York 
State.  Also,  about  every  10th  citizen  of 
our  State  is  a  senior  citizen. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  our  senior  citizens.  In 
both  New  York  City  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  whole,  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  families  with  an  aged  head 
had  less  than  $2,000  a  year  in  income  at 
the  time  of  the  last  decennial  census. 
The  situation  among  the  unmarried  aged 
was  worse.  About  45  percent  had  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  These 
figures  include  social  security  benefits, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  received 
by  770  persons  out  of  every  1,000  persons 
aged  65  or  over  in  our  State.  These 
statistics,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  are  for 
one  of  the  country's  richest  States. 

Until  it  became  abvmdantly  clear  with 
this  session  of  Congress  that  some  form 
of  medicare  bill  might  be  enacted,  foes 
of  medicare  insisted  that  private  health 
insurance  and  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
made  it  unnecessary.  These  claims  do 
not  stand  up.  According  to  a  report  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  which  held  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  private  health  insurance 
for  older  persons,  only  about  half  of  the 
aged  had  hospital  insurance  and  among 
these,  only  one  in  four  had  insurance 
that  was  adequate  according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  adequacy  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  The  report  main- 
tained that  Blue  Cross  plans  generally 
have  come  closest  to  offering  adequate 
hospital  insurance  but  imder  the  pres- 
sure of  competition,  they,  too,  have  had 
to  increase  premiums  or  decrease  bene- 
fits. 

The  fact  that  private  health  insurance 
cannot  offer  the  aged  adequate  protec- 
tion at  reasonable  prices  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  New  York. 

Last  year,  the  New  York  Blue  Cross 
plan,  the  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
New  York,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
paying  out  monthly  $5  million  more  than 
its  income,  asked  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  for  permission  to 
increase  premiums  for  all  subscribers. 
It  also  requested  permission  to  adopt  a 
form  of  experience  rating.  Under  ex- 
perience rating,  premiums  are  based  on 
the  frequency  with  which  a  person  or  a 
group  is  hospitalized  so  that  rates  for 
younger  persons  are  lower  than  for  older 
persons  rather  than  all  persons  or  groups 
paying  the  same  premium  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  low  risks  or  high  risks. 
The  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 


York  was  granted  an  increase,  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1964,  that  averaged  about 
32  percent,  rather  than  the  40  percent 
it  had  sought.  It  was  denied  its  request 
to  adopt  experience  rating  which,  accord- 
ing to  New  York  State  Senator  George 
Metcalf ,  might  have  increased  premium 
charges  to  the  elderly  as  much  as  100 
percent  within  3  years. 

The  New  York  65  Health  Insurance 
Association,  made  up  of  private  insur- 
ance companies  which  have  been  per- 
mitted to  act  in  concert  in  order  to  offer 
the  elderly  more  protection  at  lower  rates, 
was  granted  permission  to  raise  its  rates 
21  percent,  effective  as  of  February  1965. 
A  spokesman  for  the  association  said 
that  between  October  1962  and  December 
1963  it  had  run  up  a  deficit  of  $2  million 
and  without  the  increase  its  accumulated 
deficit  by  the  end  of  1965  would  total  over 
$5  million.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  spokesman  said  the  program  was 
never  intended  to  be  the  insurance  in- 
dustry's answer  to  proposals  to  put  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  under^.  social  se- 
curity. He  called  it  rather  "another 
way"  of  providing  health  insurance  for 
the  aged. 

Even  Governor  Rockefeller,  at  the  New 
York  State  Conference  on  Aging  in  1962, 
said: 

I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclvislon  that 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  assure  medical 
care  for  all  the  aged  through  the  private  in- 
surance route,  even  though  It  could  give  pro- 
tection for  a  substantial  percentage  of  senior 
citizens  with  the  financial  means.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  our  studies  of  the  possibility 
of  a  State  plan,  providing  catastrophic  health 
Insurance  for  all  citizens,  also  made  clear 
that  the  costs  of  such  a  plan  would  be  so 
high.  In  terms  of  pajrroll  tax,  as  to  place  New 
York  at  a  very  serious  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  other  States  In  the  business 
and  industrial  field. 

Therefore,  I  reluctantly  concluded  that 
this  was  one  field  In  which  we  would  have 
to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  act  on 
a  national  basis. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program  also  is  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  a  need  that  requires 
a  national  and  uniform  approach.  The 
program  is  in  its  fifth  year  of  operation; 
yet  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  all  the 
States.  Because  each  State  sets  up  its 
own  eligibility  requirements  and  benefit 
package.  Federal  money  is  not  used 
equitably  for  persons  in  like  circum- 
stances and  persons  are  penalized  merely 
because  they  happen  to  live  in  a  particu- 
lar State  of  the  Union.  Moreover,  appli- 
cants for  aid,  and  sometimes  even  their 
relatives,  must  submit  to  a  humiliating 
means  test. 

The  eldercare  bill  that  is  advertised  on 
the  commercials  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  little  more  than  an 
extension  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
It  has  most  of  the  defects  of  Kerr-Mills 
as  an  answer  to  a  national  problem,  to 
which  it  adds  some  of  its  own.  The  in- 
tent of  eldercare  is  to  encourage  States 
to  provide  medical  aid  to  the  aged  in 
the  form  of  private  insurance  protection 
by  increasing  Federal  matching  by  5 
percent  over  the  present  Kerr-Mills 
levels  for  aid  furnished  this  way.  Cov- 
erage would  be  open  to  all  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  over  who  are  not  recipi- 
ents of  old-age  assistance  but  those  with 


incomes  above  a  State-set  level  would 
be  required  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  pre- 
mium cost,  depending  upon  the  degree 
to  which  their  income  exceeds  the  level 
set  by  the  State.  A  serious  defect  of 
eldercare  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
income  limit  set  by  the  State  for  its  pay- 
ment of  premium  can  be  so  low  that  no 
new  beneficiaries  would  be  added  to  the 
rolls;  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  neither 
sets  a  limit  on  premium  rates  that  pri- 
vate insurance  may  charge  nor  does  it 
establish  minimum  benefits.  Therefore, 
the  extra  Federal  matching  might  bene- 
fit the  profits  of  the  insurance  compa- 
nies more  than  the  health  of  the  aged. 
Under  eldercare  actual  benefits  would  be 
determined  by  the  States.  If  they  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  them  under  the 
present  Kerr-Mills  program,  how  will 
they  be  able  to  finance  an  expanded 
program? 

H.R.  6675  presently  before  the  House 
provides  for  two  coordinated  health  in- 
surance plans  for  persons  65  years  of  age 
or  over — a  basic  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram and  a  related  supplementary  volun- 
tary health  insurance  program. 

The  basic  health  insurance  program 
would  provide  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
over  who  are  eligible  for  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits  with  ben- 
efits similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  namely  inpatient 
hospital  care,  posthospital  extended  care, 
home  health  services,  and  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, does  not  cover  the  services  of  ra- 
diologists, and  three  other  specialists 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  would 
have  been  covered  under  King- Anderson. 
Benefits  would  be  financed  by  a  compul- 
sory payroll  tax  imposed  on  employers, 
employees,  and  the  self-employed  who 
are  subject  to  the  social  security  tax  or 
the  railroad  retirement  tax  and  the  pro- 
ceeds would  be  placed  in  a  separate  trust 
fund.  Persons  who  are  not  eligible  for 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
payments  but  who  reach  65  within  the 
next  few  years  also  would  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  which  would  be  financed  from 
general  revenues. 

The  voluntary  program  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  benefits  offered  in  the 
basic  program.  After  an  annual  deduct- 
ible of  $50,  the  insurance  would  pay 
80  percent  of  a  variety  of  medical  costs, 
including  payment  for  physician  and 
surgeon  services  regardless  of  where  ren- 
dered, electrocardiograms,  basal  metab- 
olism readings,  and  the  rental  of  iron 
limgs  and  oxygen  tents.  Persons  who 
enroll  in  the  program  would  pay  a 
monthly  premium  of  $3,  which  would  be 
matched  from  the  general  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  order  to 
keep  collection  costs  to  a  minimum,  par- 
ticipants who  receive  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits  would  have 
their  premiums  deducted  from  these  ben- 
efit checks. 

Unfortimately,  the  bill  calls  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  medical  and  drug  deduction 
now  extended  persons  65  or  older  by  the 
Federal  income  tax  law. 

I  have  long  urged  that  medical  and 
dental  expenses  should  be  completely  de- 
ductible for  all  taxpayers  and  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  4656  to  accomplish  this. 
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The  bill  would  permit  taxpayers  who 
itemize  their  deductions  to  deduct  half 
of  the  cost  of  their  health  insurance  pre- 
miums up  to  $250,  regardless  of  the  3-per- 
cent floor  on  medical  deductions.  This 
provision  would  apply  to  all  taxpayers 
of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  combined  coverage 
of  these  two  plans  will  provide  protec- 
tion of  a  type  that  few  older  people  can 
now  afford.  If  a  person  does  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  voluntary  program, 
he  still  would  have  hospitalization  costs 
covered.  I  would  think,  however,  that 
most  aged  persons  would  participate  in 
the  voluntai-y  insurance  plan.  The  in- 
crease in  cash  social  security  benefit  pay- 
ment provided  in  the  bill  will  cover  the 
monthly  premium  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  this 
coimtry  have  been  most  patient,  while 
Congress  has  discussed  health  insurance 
for  the  aged.  It  is  time  for  affirmative 
action. 

In  addition  to  the  health  insurance 
plans,  the  bill  before  us  provides  for  the 
first  general  benefit  increase  since  1958. 
The  bill  provides  a  7-percent,  across-the- 
board  benefit  increase  effective  retroac- 
tively beginning  January  1,  1965,  with  a 
minimum  increase  of  $4  for  retired  work- 
ers at  age  65.    The  committee  states: 

These  increases  will  be  made  for  the  20 
million  social  security  beneficiaries  now  on 
the  rolls. 

This  increase  is  greatly  needed.  Since 
1958  per  capita  disposable  personal  in- 
come— the  spending  money  after  taxes — 
has  increased  from  $1^25  to  $2,000,  an 
Increase  of  20  percent.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  about  8  percent. 

The  increase  of  7  percent  is  really  a 
modest  proposal.  An  Increase  of  at  least 
10  percent  would  still  give  our  older  citi- 
zens only  half  as  much  as  the  average  in- 
crease for  the  rest  of  the  populatiort  I 
realize,  however,  that  the  social  security 
system  must  be  kept  actuarially  sound. 
The  7-percent  increase  is  a  welcome  up- 
dating of  a  system  upon  which  so  many 
Americans  depend. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  other  changes 
in  our  social  security  system  which  are 
urgently  needed.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
it  includes  a  provision  to  continue  to  pay 
a  child's  insurance  benefit  until  the  child 
reaches  age  22,  provided  the  child  is  at- 
tending public  or  accredited  schools,  in- 
cluding a  vocational  school  or  a  college, 
as  a  full-time  student.  I  have  long  urged 
the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  and 
introduced  H.R.  3732  to  accomplish  this 
result. 

The  committee  rightly  points  out  in  its 
report: 

A  child  over  age  18  who  is  attending  school 
full  time  is  dependent  just  as  a  child  under 
18  or  a  disabled  older  child  is  dependent,  and 
that  it  is  not  realistic  to  stop  such  a  child's 
benefit  at  age  18.  A  child  who  cannot  look 
to  a  father  for  support — 

Because  the  father  has  died,  is  dis- 
abled, or  is  retired — 

is  at  a  disadvantage  in  completing  his  edu- 
cation as  compared  with  the  child  who  can 
look  to  his  father  for  support. 

The  amendment  for  schoolchildren 
should  receive  om-  wholehearted  support. 

Another  amendment  liberalizing  wid- 
ows benefits  also  seeks  to  increase  aid  to 


the  disadvantaged.  Under  this  amend- 
ment widows  will  receive  an  option  of 
receiving  benefits  beginning  at  age  60. 
The  benefits  payable  to  those  who  claim 
them  before  age  62  will  be  actuai'ially 
reduced  to  take  account  of  the  longer 
period  over  which  they  will  be  paid.  Un- 
der present  law,  full  widow's  benefits  are 
payable  at  age  62.  The  committee  esti- 
mates that  185,000  widows  will  be  able 
to  receive  benefits  immediately  under 
this  provision. 

Another  needed  change  is  the  librali- 
zation  of  the  outside  earning  provision. 
Under  existing  law  th?  first  $1,200  a  year 
in  earnings  is  wholly  exempted,  and 
there  is  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits  for 
each  $2  of  earnings  up  to  $1,700  and  $1 
for  $1  Sbove  that  amount.  This  bill  in- 
creases the  $1  for  $2  "band,"  as  it  is 
called.  It  will  apply  between  $1,200  and 
$2,400,  with  $1  for  $1  reductions  above 
$2,400.  In  the  88th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1967  and  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress I  introduced  H.R.  3735  both  of 
which  increased  the  amount  of  outside 
earning  a  secial  security  recipient  could 
receive  without  a  reduction  in  benefits. 
In  this  Congress  my  bill  increases  that 
amount  to  $3,600.  The  bill  before  us 
today  obviously  falls  far  short  of  that 
goal.  However,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  deserves  om-  support. 

I  have  long  advocated  legislation  to 
provide  that  tips  received  by  an  employee 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  may  be 
included  as  part  of  his  wages  of  the  pur- 
pose of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance.  I  have  urged  the  adoption  of 
such  a  proposal  since  my  election  to 
Congress.  My  bill  this  year  is  H.R.  4183. 
There  are  millions  of  employees  who 
earn  a  substantial  percent  of  their  in- 
come from  tips. 

Under  the  present  law  they  are  not 
permitted  to  pay  into  the  social  security 
system.  This  presents  a  particular 
hardship  as  these  employees  are  by  in 
large  earning  less  than  many  other 
Americans.  Therefore,  they  and  their 
dependents,  are  hit  hardest  by  old  age 
and  disability.  The  bill  before  you  seeks 
to  correct  this  gross  injustice.  The  em- 
ployer will  be  required  to  withhold  social 
security  taxes  on  tips  reported  to  him 
within  10  days  after  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  they  were  received. 
The  employer  would  pay  over  his  own 
and  the  employee's  share  of  the  tax  on 
these  tips  and  would  include  them  with 
his  regular  reports  of  wages.  If  the  em- 
ployee does  not  report  his  tips  to  his 
employer  within  10  days  after  the  end 
of  the  month  involved,  the  employer 
would  have  no  liability.  In  such  a  case 
the  employee  alone  would  be  liable  for 
the  amount  of  both  the  employee  and 
employer  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  important  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  its  provision  to  make 
it  easier  for  a  substantial  number  of  our 
older  citizens  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  be  covered  under  social 
security  to  receive  coverage.  The  pres- 
ent law  requires  a  minimum  of  six 
quarters  of  coverage  for  insured  status. 
As  a  result,  although  the  general  re- 
quirement for  insured  status  is  one 
quarter  of  coverage  for  each  year  elaps- 
ing after  1950  and  up  to  retirement  age. 


people  who  reached  retirement  age  in 
1956  or  earlier  must  have  more  than  one 
quarter  for  each  year  that  elapsed  after 
1950  to  qualify  for  benefits.  This  bill 
eliminates  this  injustice. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  minimum 
would  be  three  quarters  of  coverage 
rather  than  six,  and  therefore  people  who 
reached  retirement  age  in  1954,  1955,  or 
1956  can  qualify  for  benefits  if  they  liad 
one  quarter  of  coverage  for  each  year 
that  elapsed  after  1950  and  up  to  retire- 
ment  age.  People  who  reached  retire- 
ment age  prior  to  1954  can  qualify  if  they 
had  three  quarters  of  coverage  instead  of 
six.  The  committee  estimates  that  355,- 
000  people  will  immediately  become 
eligible  for  social  secuiity  payments 
under  this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  outlined  the 
highlights  of  the  amendments  in  H.R. 
6675  which  liberalize  our  present  social 
security  laws.  These  provisions  com- 
bined with  the  health  insurance  plans 
make  this  a  truly  important  piece  of 
legislation — a  milestone  in  the  field  of 
social  insurance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  send  H.R.  6675 
to  the  other  body  with  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  ParnumI. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6675  and  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
worked  long,  hard  hours  in  producing 
this  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

No  amount  of  oratoi-y  will  keep  our 
older  citizens  from  getting  sick,  or  will 
put  money  in  the  savings  accounts  of 
retired  persons  who  have  exhausted 
their  savings  and  cannot  find  jobs.  I  am 
grateful,  therefore,  to  have  the  privilege 
to  vote  in  this  Chamber  today  for  a 
measure  which  will  not  only  insure  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  our  older  citizens 
and  retirees,  but  will  also  give  a  long- 
overdue  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  them. 

Today,  ample  proof  has  been  pre- 
sented that  we  have  the  opportunity,  the 
means,  and  also  the  will  to  aid  in  one 
stroke  the  ailing  aged,  students,  widows, 
crippled  children,  and  others  worthy  of 
om*  serious  concern. 

Let  us  give  overwhelming  evidence  of 
this  concern.  Let  us  do  what  is  right 
because  it  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  KeeI. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  pay  tribute  to 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  is  because  of 
his  able  leadership,  his  wisdom  and  his 
judgment  that  we  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  will  this  afternoon  pass 
this  overdue  and  absolutely  essential  leg- 
islation. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
every  American  citizen,  those  of  us  here 
today,  our  older  folks  and  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  and  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  all  owe  Chairman 
Mills  a  debt  of  deepest  gratitude,  a  debt 
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for  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  adequate- 
ly express  our  appreciation.  Because  of 
his  leadership  and  because  Congress  is 
going  to  enact  this  legislation,  America 
is  going  to  continue  to  move  forward. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman — I  salute 
you,  sir. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  MiNisH]. 

Mr.  MINISH.    Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  year 
1965  should  see  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  is  so  important  right  now 
to  people  who  were  born  at  the  turn  of 
-the  century,  or  earlier,  and  have  now 
achieved  their  65th  birthday.    In  their 
lifetime  they  have  participated  in  the 
tremendous  changes  in  our  way  of  life 
which  have  occurred  during  this  period. 
They  found  themselves,  in  their  thirties 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  depression 
this  country  has  ever  known.    In  their 
forties  they  weathered  the  greatest  war 
this  country  has  ever  known.    In  their 
fifties    they    continued    to    build    the 
mightiest  economy  this  country  has  ever 
known.      It    is    altogether    fitting    and 
proper  that,  in  1965,  they  are  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  social  security  bill  this 
country  has  ever  known. 

If  ever  any  legislation  had  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  people,  the  proposal 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged  is 
that  legislation.  It  was  clearly  pressed 
as  an  issue  in  the  election  of  1964,  and 
the  results  are  in.  But,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing awareness  since  World  War  II 
of  the  fact  "that  the  full  value  of  social 
security  would  not  be  realized  unless 
provision  were  made  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  costs  of  illnesses  among 
our  older  citizens."  The  facts  showed 
that  four  out  of  five  persons  65  or  older 
have  a  disability  or  chronic  disease  and 
that  people  over  65  go  to  the  hospital 
more  frequently  and  stay  twice  as  long  as 
younger  people.  The  facts  showed  that 
health  costs  for  older  men  and  women 
are  twice  as  high  as  for  the  younger  age 
groups  and  that  almost  half  of  the  el- 
derly have  no  health  insurance  at  all  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it. 

Another  poll,  in  early  March  of  this 
year,  spoke  again  for  the  American  peo- 
ple.   The  Harris  poll  of  March  8,  1965, 
showed  that  62  percent  of  Americans 
prefer  the  social  secm-ity  method  for 
meeting  these  health  costs  over  the  last- 
ditch  proposal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  in  spite  of  the  expensive 
ads    and    mountains    of    "give-away" 
pamphlets  on  their  so-called  eldercare 
plan.    For  the  people  knew  that,  just  as 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  has  been  found 
inadequate    because    it    depends    upon 
State  matching  money  and  a  means  test, 
eldercare  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  in  spite  of  the  broad  claims 
made  for  it.    As  the  47-year-old  wife  of 
a  janitor  in  Buffalo  told  the  pollster,  "It 
would  be  easier  if  everybody  shared  the 
load  for  medical  care  when  people  get 
old."    And  a  39-year-old  farmer  in  Utah 
spoke  for  his  generation  when  he  said, 
"Now  it  seems  like  those  who  need  the 
most  get  the  least.    When  you're  older 
and  need  the  help  is  when  you  need  the 


money.    We  all  will  face  that  problem 
one  day." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  after  due  deliberation, 
has  come  up  with  a  great  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  which  provides  three  new  programs 
for  health  insurance  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  establishing,  first,  a  basic  hospital 
insurance  plan  providing  protection 
against  the  costs  of  hospital  and  re- 
lated care — including  home  health  visits 
and  posthospital  care  in  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing home,  as  well  as  diagnostic  services; 
second,  a  voluntary  "supplementary" 
plan  providing  physicans'  and  other 
medical  and  health  services  financed 
through  monthly  premiums  of  $3  equally 
matched  by  Pederal  funds;  and  third, 
an  expanded  Kerr-Mills  medical  care 
program  for  the  needy  and  medically 
needy  which  would  combine  aU  existing 
medical  programs  for  this  group  into  a 
single  new  title  with  generous  Federal 
matching  money. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  omnibus  bill 
also  goes  further  to  modernize  and  bring 
up  to  date  our  existing  social  security 
and  public  assistance  programs  as  well. 
The  7 -percent  increase  in  cash  benefits 
will  not  only  recognize  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  our  economy 
since  1958,  when  the  last  across-the- 
board  increase  was  passed,  but  will  also 
help  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  new  vol- 
untary supplementary  insurance  plan. 
Indeed,  one  feature  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
an  automatic  $3-a-month  deduction 
from  the  social  security  benefit  if  the 
individual  chooses  such  coverage.  Other 
features  of  the  bill  which  are  especially 
important,  in  my  mind,  are  the  continu- 
ation of  benefits  for  children  attending 
school  beyond  age  18  and  up  to  age  22, 
as  well  as  the  liberalization  of  the  earn- 
ings limitation.  All  of  these  changes  are 
important. 

But  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  new 
health  insurance  programs  contained  in 
this  bill.  This  is,  indeed,  landmark  leg- 
islation. This  is  a  vote  I  shall  brag  about 
to  my  grandchildren  and,  hopefully,  to 
my  great-grandchildren.  For,  as  the 
President  has  said,  "Compassion  and 
reason  dictate  that  this  logical  extension 
of  our  proven  social  security  system  will 
supply  the  prudent,  feasible,  and  digni- 
fied way  to  free  the  aged  from  the  fear 
of  financial  hardship  in  the  event  of  ill- 
ness." The  needy  is  national,  the  peo- 
ple have  spoken,  and  we  are  at  long  last 
ready  to  vote  this  proposal  into  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming    [Mr.  Ron- 

CALIO] . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deem  it  one  of  the  great  honors  of  my 
life  to  rise  in  support  of  the  able  and 
great  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills],  and  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. My  vote  comes  25  years  after 
my  first  associations  on  Capitol  Hill, 
which  began  as  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  I  first  heard  what  were  the 
beginnings— in  1941— of  years  and  years 
of  debate,  deUberation,  and  of  hearings 
on  this  vital  subject. 


Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  and  best  principles  of  American 
democracy,  will  enact  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  promises  to  fulfill  the  long- 
cherished  dream  of  America's  elderly 
citizens  and  answer  the  monumental 
mandate  of  her  voters. 

House  bill  H.R.  6675  is  a  carefully  con- 
structed and  a  thoroughly  representative 
compromise,  geared  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  program  of  health  and 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  that  meets 
what  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  just  and 
worthy  need. 

Public  concern  over  the  problems  faced 
by  our  elderly  citizens  is  not  new.  Leg- 
islation to  remedy  their  hardships  is  not 
new.  The  halls  of  Congress  have  re- 
sounded with  debate  over  this  issue  for 
over  30  years.    That  is  long  enough. 

Never  before  was  the  issue  so  dramati- 
cally focused  than  in  the  1964  election 
when  the  American  people  were  offered  a 
choice — and  that  choice  included  the 
solution  to  the  crises  faced  by  the  elderly 
in  obtaining  medical  and  hospital  care. 
The  verdict  was  immistakable.  The 
people  want  a  program  that  could  best 
supply  these  services  under  a  sound  sys- 
tem that  implements  Government  par- 
ticipation with  private  supplementary 
programs. 

The  bill  presented  today  incorporates 
features  of  many  proposed  programs, 
truly  representing  the  thinking  of  many 
conscientious  leaders  of  both  parties  who 
recognize  the  moral  and  practical  con- 
siderations that  made  this  bill  necessary. 
By  choosing  to  meet  this  moral  obliga- 
tion thi-ough  the  social  seciunty  system, 
lawmakers  have  again  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  critics  of  social  progress  who 

would  have  the  American  people  re- 
nounce their  obligations  in  a  spirit  of 
negative  defeatism  over  what  were  once 

considered  the  insurmountable  chal- 
lenges of  cruel  circumstance. 


A    NEW    SPIRIT 

Today  a  new  spirit  leads  this  land,  a 
spirit  that  fires  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  would  otherviise  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  forces  of  misfortime 
they  could  not  control.      *" 

Today  the  American  people  have  set 
forth  on  a  road  that  will  not  be  barred  by 
these  forces,  and  in  following  this  path 
they  are  again  harassed  by  those  who 
would  resign  man  to  the  mercies  of  his 
environment. 

Their  arguments,  not  unfamiliar  to 
those  that  rocked  these  halls  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  proposed  social  security, 
ring  as  hollow  now  as  they  did  then. 
What  was  questioned  then  has  been 
answered,  but  the  answer  has  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

The  social  security  system  is  sound.  It 
has  fulfilled  the  promise  it  held  forth  in 
those  dark  days,  and  it  will  continue  to 
fulfill  them.  These  amendments,  admin- 
istered through  the  reliable  social  secur- 
ity system  and  a  supplementary  volun- 
tary private  plan,  will  equally  confound 
critics  with  undeniable  success. 

The  health  care  bill  we  are  voting  on 
today  incorporates  the  best  features  of 
several  measures  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  basic  plan  for  hos- 
pital, diagnostic,  and  posthospital  health 
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services  for  all  persons  over  age  65,  ad- 
ministered through  the  social  security 
system  as  provided  in  the  original  King- 
Anderson  bill.  H.R.  6675  provides  a 
voluntary  supplementary  plan  covering 
physicians  and  surgical  fees  including 
radiology  and  pathology  charges  and  re- 
lated services,  to  be  administered  by  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers,  as  suggested  in 
the  AMA-sponsored  "eldercare"  and  the 
Republican  minority  bill,  sponsored  by 
John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin. 

In  addition,  H.R.  6675  increases  social 
security  benefits  by  7  percent  and  makes 
a  number  of  other  changes  in  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  and  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  measure  has  been  carefully  designed 
to  safeguard  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  social  security  system  and  to  protect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
professions.  Without  this  assurance  for 
the  doctors  and  their  colleagues  in  medi- 
cine, I  would  not  support  this  bill. 

The  poet  Browning  said: 
Grow  old  along  with  me ! 
The  best  of  life  Is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

The  part  of  the  89th  Congress  in  the 
realization  of  this  poetic  dream  is  indeed 
"our  finest  hour." 

Because  the  people  of  Wyoming  and 
elsewhere  will  be  confronted  with  the 
question  of  "How  does  this  legislation 
affect  me?" — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of 
H.R.  6675,  consisting  of  three  tables,  and 
containing  pertinent  information  on  each 
major  part  of  this  important  bill. 

The  analysis  is  as  follows : 
SuMMABT  Analysis  of  Major  Provisions  of 

HJl.  6675:  Medicare  and  Social  Security 

Amendments  of  1965 

(House  version — April  1965) 

This  analysis  of  the  Medicare  and  Social 
Secvirlty  Amendments  of  1965  (HH.  6675), 
as  acted  on  by  the  House  Is  In  three  parts: 
( 1 )  a  description  of  the  basic  hospitalization 
program;  (2)  a  description  of  the  optional 
supplementary  medical  program;  and  (3)  a 
description  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  and  other 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

PART   1 — BASIC  HOSPITALIZATION  PROGRAM 
(UNDER    SOCIAL    SECURITY    SYSTEM) 

Eligibility 

All  persons  aged  65  years  or  over  who  are 
now,  or  will  in  the  future,  be  entitled  to 
monthly  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  (except  Federal  employees  who 
retired  after  1959) . 

All  persons  aged  65  years  or  over,  or  who 
will  reach  age  65  before  1968,  who  are  not 
ellblble  for  monthly  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  This  part  of  the 
program  to  be  paid  for  from  general  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government,  not  paid  for  out 
of  social  secvirlty  trust  funds. 

Effective  date 
July  1,  1966  (except  for  services  In  extended 
care  facilities,  which  will  be  effective  Jan.  1. 
1967). 

Enrollment 

No  enrollment  necessary.  Coverage  la  au- 
tomatic to  those  eligible. 

Cost  to  the  individual 
Benefits  extended  to  eligible  persons  with- 
out cost  as  a  matter  of  right;  no  "needs  test" 
reqxilred. 

Benefits 

(1)  Inpatient  hospital  charges  for  up  to  60 
days  of  hospitalization  in  each  spell  of  Ill- 
ness, subject  to  a  $40  deductible  amount. 


(2)  Twenty  days  of  nursing  home  care  In 
each  spell  of  Illness,  after  transfer  from  hos- 
pital; 2  additional  days  of  nursing  home 
care  (if  needed)  can  be  added  for  each  day 
that  the  patient's  hospital  stay  was  less  than 
60  days,  to  a  maximum  total  of  100  days. 

(3)  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, subject  to  a  $20  deductible  amount  for 
such  services  furnished  by  the  same  hospital 
during  a  20-day  period. 

(4)  Posthospital  home  health  services  for 
up  to  100  visits  after  discharge  from  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home  (when  patient  is  un- 
der care  of  physician) . 

FiTiancing 

Througl^  the  social  security  system — pay- 
roll taxes  'from  employee,  employer,  and  by 
self-employed  persons.  Taxes  paid  Into 
separate  hospital  insiurance  trust  fund  to 
assure  that  actuarial  soundness  of  trust 
funds  and  the  entire  social  security  system 
is  safeguarded.  Tax  rates  for  employee 
(matched  by  employer)  will  be:  1966,  0.35 
percent;  1967-72.  0.50  percent;  1973-75,  0.55 
percent;  1976-79,  0.60  percent;  1980-86,  0.70 
percent;   1987  on,  0.80  percent. 

These  amounts  would  be  automatically 
deducted  from  payroll  check  (as  at  present) 
on  first  $5,600  earnings  a  year  during  1966- 
70  period.  Thereafter,  they  would  be  based 
on  first  $8,600  of  annual  earnings.  Program 
will  cost  each  employee  and  employer  only  38 
cents  a  week,  rising  to  about  54  cents  a  week 
for  each  during  1967-72  period. 

PART      2 OPTIONAL      SUPPLEMENTARY      MEDICAL 

PROGRAM      (UNDER     PRIVATE     INSURANCE     CAR- 
RIERS) 

Eligibility 
All  persons  age  65  or  over,  on  an  optional, 
voluntary  basis,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  eligible  for  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  or  other  benefits. 


July  1,  1966. 


Effective^date 


Enrollment 


Enrollment  for  persons  age  65  years  or  over 
before  January  1,  1966,  will  begin  2  months 
after  enactment  of  bill  and  continue  to 
March  31,  1966.  Regular  enrolling  periods 
thereafter.  ^ 

Cost  to  the  individual 
If  a  person  chooses  to  participate  In  this 
program,  it  will  cost  him  $3  per  month. 
Amount  would  be  automatically  deducted 
from  monthly  benefit  check  of  those  persons 
receiving  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  Others  would  pay  their  con- 
tribution into  special  trust  fund  directly. 

Benefits 
In  addition  to  the  benefits  listed  in  part  1, 
those  choosing  to  participate  in  the  supple- 
mentary medical  program  would  be  entitled 
to: 

(1)  Physicians'  and  surgical  services  fur- 
nished in  a  hospital,  clinic,  office,  or  In  the 
home. 

(2)  Hospital  care  for  60  days  in  a  spell  of 
Illness  in  a  mental  hospital  (180-day  lifetime 
maximum) . 

(3)  Home  health  services  (without  regard 
to  hospitalization)  for  up  to  100  visits  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year. 

(4)  Additional  medical  and  health  serv- 
ices, provided  in  or  out  of  a  medical  Institu- 
tion, including:  diagnostic  X-ray  and  labo- 
ratory tests,  electrocardiograms,  basal  me- 
tabolism readings,  and  other  diagnostic 
tests;  X-ray,  radium,  and  radioactive  lsot3rpe 
therapy;  ambulance  services  (imder  limited 
conditions) ;  surgical  dressings,  splints, 
casts,  iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents,  artificial 
limbs,  eyes,  etc. 

Benefits  under  this  program  are  subject  to 
an  annual  deductible  amount  of  $50.  Then 
the  program  will  pay  80  percent  of  the  pa- 
tient's bills  (above  the  $50  deductible). 


Financing 
Persons  participating  In  this  program  will 
pay  $3  a  month  ($36  a  year).  An  additional 
$3  per  person,  per  month  will  be  paid  into 
fund  by  Federal  Government  out  of  general 
revenues. 

PART    3 OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Social  security  benefits 
Increases  by  7  percent  (with  a  minimum 
increase  of  $4  a  month)  all  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  benefits.  Increases 
would  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 1965.  New 
minimum  benefit  raised  from  $40  to  $44  a 
month. 

Child's  insurance  benefits 

A  child's  insurance  benefits  would  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  until  the  person  reaches 
age  22  (Instead  of  age  18)  if  child  is  attend- 
ing accredited  school  or  college  as  a  full-time 
student  after  he  reaches  age  18.  Will  be  ef- 
fective as  of  January  1,  1965,  and  benefit 
estimated  295,000  young  people. 

Optional  benefits  for  vndows  at  age  60 

Widows  may  have  option  of  receiving  social 
security  benefits  at  age  60,  with  actuarial 
reduction  of  benefits  they  would  otherwise 
receive  at  age  62.  Effective  for  second  month 
after  enactment  of  bill,  benefiting  estimated 
185,000  widows. 

Disability  insurance  amendments 

Liberalizes  eligibility  requirements  and 
waiting  period  for  persons  covered  by  dis- 
ability insurance  provisions  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Will  benefit  estimated  155,000  dis- 
abled workers. 

Benefits  to  persons  at  age  72  or  over 
Liberalizes  eligibility  requirements  by  pro- 
viding a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month  at  age 
72  or  over  to  certain  persons  with  a  mini- 
mum of  three  quarters  of  coverage  under,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  acquired  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1937. 
Will  benefit  an  estimated  355,000  persons. 

Retirement  test 

Liberalizes  the  social  security  earned  in- 
come limitation.  Beginning  In  the  1966 
tax  year,  a  person  receiving  benefits  will 
be  able  to  earn  $1,200  a  year  without  having 
his  benefits  reduced;  earnings  between  $1,200 
and  $2,400  a  year  would  be  subject  to  a  $1 
reduction  in  benefits  for  each  $2  of  earnings 
up  to  $2,400;  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits  for 
each  $1  of  earnings  above  $2,400  would  take 
place.  Existing  law  limits  this  provision  to 
$1,700  Instead  of  $2,400. 

Miscellaneous  amendments 
Other  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  authorize  benefits  to  certain  divorced 
women,  coverage  of  self-employed  physicians 
and  Interns,  amendments  affecting  annual 
gross  earnings  of  farmers,  coverage  of  cash 
tips  received  by  an  employee  after  1965,  and 
an  exemption  from  social  seciirity  taxes  of 
self-employed  persons  of  the  Amlsh  and 
other  religious  sects. 

Improvement  of  Kerr-Mills  program 
Extends  the  provisions  of  expanded  State 
medical  assistance  programs  not  only  to  the 
Indigent  aged,  but  also  to  needy  persons  who 
are  part  of  the  dependent  children,  blind, 
and  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro- 
grams. Establishes  a  single  and  separate 
medical  care  program  to  replace  the  differing 
provisions  for  the  needy  in  other  parts  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Provides  a  level  of 
medical  services  States  must  offer  to  receive 
Federal  payments.  Requires  States  to  pro- 
vide a  flexible  Income  test  for  eligibility. 

Public  assistance  amendments 
Increases  the  Federal  share  of  payments 
under  all  State  public  assistance  programs, 
effective  January  1,  1966.  Contains  other 
amendments  providing  Federal  incentive  to 
States  to  benefit  aged  persons  In  tubercular 
and  mental  institutions. 
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Child  health  program  amendments 
Increases  Federal  authorization  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  and  for 
crippled  children  services.  Authorizes  grants 
to  higher  education  Institutions  to  train  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  health  and  related 
care  of  crippled  children,  particularly  men- 
tally retarded  children  with  multiple  handi- 
caps. Authorizes  a  new  5-year  program  of 
special  project  grants  to  provide  health  care 
and  services  for  children  from  needy  areas. 
Authorizes  grants  to  help  States  to  Imple- 
ment mental  retardation  plans. 
Financing  improved  social  security  benefits 
Improvements  in  the  regular  social  secu- 
rity program  and  increased  benefits  provided 
in  the  bill  would  be  financed  through  a  re- 
vised payroll  tax  schedule.  Taxes  on  em- 
ployees, employers  and  self-employed  per- 
sons are  paid  into  social  security  trust  fund 
as  in  the  past  30  years.  Rates  of  tax  are 
designed  to  guarantee  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  system. 

The  revised  tax  schedule  and  the  rates  un- 
der existing  law  are — 

[In  percent] 


Years 

Employee  and 

employer  tax  rate 

(each) 

Self-employed  tax 
rate 

• 

Existiiig 
law 

Proposed 
in  bill 

Existing 
law 

Proposed 
in  bill 

1865 -- 

3.626 
4.125 
4.625 
4.625 
4.625 

3.625 
4.0 
4.0 
4.4 

4.8 

5.4 
6.2 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 

5.4 

196&-«7 

1968 

6.0 
6.0 

1969-72 

1973  on 

6.6 
7.0 

As  in  the  past,  these  amounts  would  be 
automatically  deducted  from  payroll  check. 
Tax  would  be  paid  on  first  $5,600  (instead  of 
present  $4,800)  during  the  1966-70  period. 
Thereafter,  they  would  be  paid  on  first  $6,600 
of  annual  earnings. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  little  matter  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  for  the  House.  It 
has  been  said  in  years  gone  by  that  I 
was  the  swing  vote  on  the  committee 
keeping  the  medicare  bill  as  we  have  had 
it  in  bygone  years  from  passage.  Of 
course  that  is  sheer  bunk,  and  we  will 
knock  it  over  right  now. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  Kerr-Mills  bill 
was  passed,  I  did  say  I  thought  we  ought 
to  try  it  before  we  tried  something  else. 
We  did  try  it.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  some  other  method  must  be  tried. 
We  have  come  up  with  it.  It  is  before 
you  now.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  sound. 
I  voted  for  it  in  the  committee  and  I 
shall  vote  for  it  on  the  floor. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  served 
under  quite  a  few  committee  chairmen 
in  the  years  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  years  are  now  getting  to 
be  quite  a  few.  There  have  been  some 
who  were  exceptionally  good.  But  I 
have  never  served  under  a  chairman 
^ho  showed  the  patience,  the  persever- 
ance, the  knowledge  of  his  subject  to 
compare  with  Wilbur  Mills.  This  bill 
and  the  program  following  it  will  be  a 
monument  to  him  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  man  continues.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bingham]. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  truly  historic  occasion  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body 
and  to  take  part  in  it. 

H.R.  6675  establishes  two  great  prin- 
ciples : 

First,  it  establishes  the  principle  of 
extending  the  social  security  system  to 
cover  a  major  portion  of  the  costs  of 
medical  care  for  older  people;  the  cost 
of  extended  hospitalization.  And  it  does 
this  on  the  same  basis  as  social  security 
itself — on  a  uniform,  widecoverage  ba- 
sis— with  the  benefits  accruing  as  an 
earned  right,  not  charity. 

Second,  this  bill  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple that  general  revenues  may  proper- 
ly be  used  to  help  older  people  meet  their 
major  medical  costs  without  any  means 
test.  General  revenues  under  this  bill 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  those  over  65  who  are  not  under 
social  security  already  and  also,  to  pay 
the  Government's  share  of  the  voluntary 
system  for  coverage  of  doctors*  bills. 

The  first  legislative  act  of  my  career 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  was  to  agree 
to  become  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  1,  the 
original  King-Anderson  bill  as  it  was 
introduced  this  year.  This  was  truly  an 
honor.  This  was  a  good  bill,  providing 
as  it  did  for  hospital  and  related  bene- 
fits under  social  security  and  for  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  basic  social 
security  program.  Among  these  im- 
provements was  a  provision  to  include 
tips  as  part  of  income  for  social  security 
purposes — as  they  have  been  for  income 
tax  purposes — thus  correcting  a  long- 
standing injustice  to  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  depend  on  tips  for  their  livli- 
hood. 

As  H.R.  1  was  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  it  was  improved 
in  many  respects.  Most  importantly, 
a  supplementary  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance program  has  been  added,  to  be 
paid  by  equal  contributions,  one-half  by 
the  individual  and  one -half  from  general 
revenues.  The  $3  monthly  premium 
each  participant  wlU  pay  is  less  than  the 
minimum  increase  in  retirement  bene- 
fits. Thus,  no  participant  who  elects 
this  additional  coverage  will  get  less  in 
monthly  cash  payments  when  the  pro- 
gram takes  effect. 

Under  this  voluntary  program,  the 
benefits  will  Include  payment  for  phy- 
sicians, services  In  the  hospital,  office  or 
home;  60  days  of  hospital  care  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital;  and  home  health 
services.  The  senior  citizen  will  pay  the 
first  $50  for  such  services  and  the  pro- 
gram pays  80  percent  of  costs  over  this 
amount. 

Another  Important  Improvement, 
which  had  been  a  subject  of  many  letters 
to  me  and  which  I  had  urged  upon  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  to  ex- 
tend social  security  benefits  for  young 
people  continuing  their  education  up  to 
age  22.  This  will  undoubtedly  encour- 
age many  youngsters  to  go  on  to  college 
and  professional  schools  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

The  bill  we  will,  I  trust,  adopt  tomor- 
row is  a  great  bill— a  milestone  In  the 
march  made  by  this  coimtry  toward  the 
realization,  for  all  our  citizens,  of  the 
full     opportunities     and     potentialities 


offered  by  our  uniquely  rich  and  power- 
ful economy. 

We  proudly  boast  that  this  land  of 
ours  Is  the  land  of  the  free.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl  will  go  a  long  way  to 
make  this  boast  come  true  for  our  older 
people;  for  the  first  time  they  will  be  free 
from  destitution  a;s  a  result  of  illness  and 
from  the  fear  of  such  destitution.  They 
will  be  free,  in  most  cases,  from  degrad- 
ing means  tests.  They  will  be  free  from 
the  miserable  need  to  beg  their  children 
for  help,  their  children  who.  In  the  past, 
may  have  had  to  choose  between  better 
education  for  their  own  children  and 
medical  care  for  their  parents. 

Last  year,  I  must  confess,  I  had  occa- 
sion during  my  campaign  to  say  some 
unkind  things  about  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Today  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
he  has  proved  me  wrong.  With  the 
deepest  sincerity,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  particularly 
my  very  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kkogh],  on  a  mag- 
nificent achievement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pool]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  intro- 
duced the  so-called  eldercare  plan  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  I  felt  that  it  was  far 
better  for  the  States  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem instead  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  that  time,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  adopted  several  of  the 
eldercare  provisions.  However,  I  feel 
that  so  long  as  this  project  is  tied  to 
social  security  or  a  payroll  tax  that  it 
Is  still  obnoxious  to  my  philosophy  of 
government  In  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  still  control  the  program.  I 
do  not  think  that  It  is  wise  to  solve  this 
problem  by  political  devices  such  as  this 
biU  I  feel  that  the  eldercare  bill  will 
provide  where  possible,  for  Individual 
initiative  and  responsibility  of  our  peo- 
ple; and  that  the  medicare  bUl  still  is 
a  matter  of  Federal  intervention  into 
a  purely  local  problem.  What  we  are 
doing  here  today  and  tomorrow.  If  the 
blU  passes.  Is  the  first  step  in  socializing 
our  medical  profession. 

I  hope,  that  Congress.  In  Its  wisdom, 
would  see  fit  to  not  pass  legislation 
which  would  allow  Federal  agents  to  go 
snooping  around  looking  at  medical 
records,  talking  to  doctors  and  their  pa- 
tients, and  destroying  the  doctor-patient 
relationship  which  is  a  very  personal 
and  privileged  right  of  our  citizens. 

And  then  again.  I  think  of  the  politics 
that  will  be  Involved  when  Washington 
bureaucrats  get  Into  this  picture.  What 
is  going  to  keep  utilization  committees 
that  will  be  set  up  from  being  political 
in  nature  keeping  some  patients  out  of 
certain  hospitals? 

And  what  is  to  keep  this  same  political 
committee  from  moving  a  patient  from 
a  hospital  before  his  treatment  ends? 
There  will  be  many  arguments  against 
this  supposition.  But  we  all  recognize 
that  In  such  a  program  as  this,  there 
will  be  a  day  when  the  money  well  will 
run  dry.  And  then  the  question  will 
arise  as  to  who  gets  the  benefits.  Will 
this  be  based  on  poUtics  and  how  you 
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stand  in  Washington?  Are  we  going  to 
run  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington  with  all  of  our  problems,  or 
are  we  qualified  at  home  to  solve  most 
of  them? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  be  realistic  and  pass  legislation  in 
this  field  that  will  allow  Americans  to 
keep  on  striving  for  success  and  will 
provide  incentive  for  our  young  people, 
middle-aged  people  and  our  aged  citi- 
zens. Let  us  not  take  this  first  step 
towai'd  socialized  medicine. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  arise  to  op- 
pose H.R.  6675  in  its  present  form.  I 
especially  regret  to  do  this  because  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  principles  of  the 
social  security  program;  and  I  fully 
agree  that  as  a  state  and  nation  we 
need  to  do  more  for  the  care  of  our  elder 
citizens.  And,  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  simply  cast  my  vote 
rather  than  to  stand  here  and  openly 
voice  my  objections  to  an  administra- 
tion bill,  advocated  by  our  great  Presi- 
dent and  my  personal  friend  for  many, 
many  years;  and  to  oppose  the  general 
approach  of  a  measure  so  eloquently  pre- 
sented to  this  House  by  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  legislators  in  my  memory, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Hon- 
orable Wilbur  Mills. 

Our  Government  needs  to  do  more  to 
improve  our  aid  to  the  elderly  and  in 
many  of  the  other  broad  fields  which 
have  been  explained;  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  government?  Where  does  the 
real  responsibility  lie? 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  need  for  comprehensive  programs 
of  medical  care  for  aged  Americans  who 
are  vmable  to  pay  for  necessary  health 
services.  I  do  question,  however,  the 
approach  we  are  asked  to  take  through 
this  particular  measure,  which  largely 
disregards  the  rightful  roles  of  the 
States,  and  finances  health  care  benefits 
to  many  millions  of  older  Americans 
who  are  self-supporting,  and  may  not 
need  Government  assistance. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  State  of  Texas  has 
approached  the  problem  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  with  understanding 
and  foresight.  Texans  are  justly  proud 
of  our  positive,  highly  effective  State 
programs  that  render  the  medicare  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  6675  unnecessary  for  our 
citizens. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  implemented 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  to  provide  hospital, 
medical,  surgical,  radiation  and  nursing 
home  benefits  for  the  needy  aged.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  something 
about  our  program.  The  State  pur- 
chased an  insurance  policy  from  Blue 
Cross  for  some  230,000  needy  aged,  repre- 
senting 30  percent  of  the  entire  over-65 
population  in  Texas.  Up  to  9,000  pa- 
tients are  being  hospitalized  each  month 
through  coverage  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram. Almost  11.000  are  receiving  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Texas  program  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Nation. 


We  also  have  cooperative-type  senior 
citizen  insurance  programs  sponsored 
by  private  companies — such  as  the  Texas 
65  plan  which  is  specially  tailored  for 
the  aged. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  Texas  now 
ranks  first  among  all  States  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  aged  who  have  one  or 
more  health  insui-ance  policies.  Seven- 
ty-two percent  of  the  elderly  in  Texas 
are  covered  by  health  insurance. 

More  than  250,000  elderly  have  been 
admitted  to  Texas  hospitals  since  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  was  placed  into 
operation  on  January  1,  1962.  During 
the  first  2  years  of  this  program's  oper- 
ation, the  State  provided  needy  elderly 
citizens  with  hospital  and  medical  serv- 
ices totaling  $60,205,652.  Here  is  how 
it  works: 

Under  this  program,  each  person  on 
the  old-age  assistance  rolls  in  Texas  is 
covered  by  Blue  Cross  insm'ance  at  a 
premium  of  $8.76  per  month.  This  en- 
titles the  individual  to  $10  per  day  for 
the  first  15  days  of  hospitalization — plus 
ancillary  costs — and  $6  per  day  there- 
after. 

Tliere  is  no  redtape  or  delay  in  proc- 
essing claims. 

The  welfare  department  simply  certi- 
fies that  the  person  is  a  recipient  of  old- 
age  assistance,  and  the  individual  is 
admitted  to  any  licensed  hospital  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  physician.  Less 
than  3  percent  is  spent  on  administra- 
tion costs. 

Studies  last  year  showed  that  the  aver- 
age hospital  stay  per  patient  was  ap- 
proximately 9  days,  with  an  average 
per  day  cost  of  some  $25.  Also,  physi- 
cians' services  totalling  $3,682,829.51 
were  provided  in  over  177,000  cases  at  an 
average  per-patient  cost  of  $46.67. 

Another  feature  of  this  program  is 
financial  aid  to  old-age  assistance  recip- 
ients in  nursing  homes — over  and  above 
the  old-age  assistance  grant.  Studies 
during  the  past  year  showed  that  nearly 
16.000  persons  in  nursing  care — repre- 
senting an  average  stay  of  183.6  days  and 
a  total  expenditure  of  $7,807,767.75. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  have  focused  on 
Texas  since  it  was  the  first  State  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  its  needy  aged  on 
an  insured  basis.  So,  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Texas  is  proud  of  its  positive 
program  for  the  aged. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  other 
States  would  act  in  the  same  responsible 
manner.  In  this  way  we  can  avert  an 
even  greater  tragedy  than  the  medicare 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced  today. 
Let  us  give  the  Kerr- Mills  approach 
to  this  complex  program  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  itself — as  it  has  done  in 
Texas.  Already  this  joint  Federal-State 
program  has  been  adopted  in  40  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  3  terri- 
tories. 

If  I  could  vote  for  a  reasonably  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Kerr-Mills  ap- 
proach, I  would  gladly  do  so. 

If  I  could  vote  for  the  7  percent  in- 
crease for  social  security  benefits,  I 
would  certainly  do  so;  because  it  is 
needed. 

If  I  could  vote  for  the  provision  that 
raises  the  amount  that  a  person  can 
earn  under  old-age,  survivors  insurance 


from  $1,200  to  $2,400,  I  would  do  so.  i 
would  welcome  the  chance  to  support 
measures  that  would  improve  this  pro- 
gram along  these  and  other  lines.  Also,  I 
might  add  that  the  substitute  has  a  lot 
to  be  desii'ed. 

I  object  to  this  bill  primarily  because 
of  the  payroll  approach. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
include  in  the  bill  requirements  for  the 
restaurant  owner  to  report  tips  for  social 
security  income  pm-poses.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult — if  not  impossible— to 
administer. 

The  same  would  be  required  of  barbers, 
beauty  parlor  operators,  filling  station 
attendants,  shoeshine  boys,  grocery 
clerks,  or  anyone  who  receives  tips.  And 
I  think  that  in  one  provision  it  would 
certainly  be  fair  to  allow  a  person  who 
has  visual  problems  to  choose  v/hether 
he  would  go  to  an  optometrist,  as  well  as 
a  physician. 

I  do  not  have  a  choice,  however,  to 
vote  on  any  of  these  particular  phases  of 
the  bill;  and  I  recognize  the  rules  of  the 
House,  along  with  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  other 
point. 

I  think  we  have  the  greatest  medical 
profession  in  the  world;  and  I  will  ad- 
mit that  our  physicians,  or  hospitals,  or 
the  legislatures,  have  not  been,  in  many 
instances,  as  progressive  as  they  should 
have  been ;  and  I  believe  that  they  realize 
this.    But  in  my  State  of  Texas,  they 
are  trying  to  find  the  right  kind  of  an- 
swer in  this  medical  care  field.    They 
are  taking  a  positive  approach.    We  do 
have  a  good  program.    Some  of  you  may 
think  that  we  should  go  much  further— 
and,  indeed,  we  will;  because  the  State 
of  Texas  this  past  November  approved 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  will 
permit    additional    persons    to    receive 
medical  care  through  vendor  lien  pay- 
ments who  are  not  now  covered  under 
the  old-age  assistance  program.    I  am 
confident  our  legislature  will  establish 
the  limit  of  at  least  $2,000  or  more;  or 
perhaps  it  will  be  based  on  need,  as  this 
may  be  the  best  approach.    The  main 
point,  however,  is  that  there  should  be 
an  amount  or  point  beyond  which  Gov- 
ernment should  not  compete  against  in- 
dustry.   This  would  bring  many  more 
thousands  of  persons  under  the  program. 
But  my  State  is  doing  a  good  job.    I  re- 
gret that  all  States  have  not  done  enough 
in  this  field;  but  I  am  sure  each  State 
has   its    own   individual    problems.    As 
long  as  my  State  is  doing  a  good  job,  in 
my  opinion,  I  want  to  give  them  a  right 
to  continue  and  improve  their  present 
program  rather  than  to  put  on  them  the 
payroll  tax  provision  with  the  inherent 
problems  of  bigness  and  expansion  that 
are  attendant  and  with  a  result  that  will 
greatly  overburden  our  hospitals  at  this 
time. 

I  say  to  the  House,  give  each  State  a 
further  opportunity  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  to  do  its  job.  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  in  the  full  knowledge  that  any 
such  opposition  can  be  misconstrued  and 
the  motive  for  such  opposition  distorted. 
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And  it  is  difficult  because  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  bill  is  a  noble 
gjie—the  proper  care  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

It  is  not  the  objective  that  I  oppose; 


effort  to  wage  war  against  one  of  his 
ancient  enemies,  the  war  on  disease. 

Those  of  us  in  California  have  ample 
reason  to  support  this  legislation  which 
will  provide  to  our  State,  that  has  the 
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objective. 

I  have  consistently  favored  in  the  past. 
and  will  continue  to  favor  in  the  future, 
legislation  to  assist  any  senior  citizen, 
ffho  needs  this  assistance,  in  obtaining 
medical  and  hospital  care. 

When  I  cite  need  as  a  criterion  for 
such  assistance,  I  do  not  imply  that  we 
should  be  penurious  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  been  in  previous  measures. 

I  mean  to  include  coverage  to  those 
who  have  a  decent  subsistence  and  who 
have  sufficient  assets  to  insure  this  sub- 
sistence— but  whose  assets  would  not 
weather  the  onslaught  of  a  severe  or 
lingering  illness. 

But  this  bill  taxes  the  workingman 
with  a  low  income  in  order  to  provide 
benefits  to  those  who  do  not  need  such 
assistance. 

Not  only  does  it  increase  the  direct 
payroll  taxes  of  these  people,  but  it  will 
inevitably  increase  their  cost  of  living 
because  the  manufacturer,  the  proces- 
sor of  foods,  and  the  distributor  must 
raise  the  price  of  his  goods  and  services 
to  compensate  for  his  increased  con- 
tribution to  the  social  security  fund. 

If  you  were  going  after  a  hawk  in  the 
henhouse,  I  ask  you,  Would  you  cut  loose 
inside  the  henhouse  with  both  barrels  of 
n  scatter  gun? 

In  order  to  kill  the  hawk  of  need  of  our 
senior  citizens,  we  are  wounding  and 
crippling  all  the  chickens  in  the  hen- 
house. 

Under  the  rule  amendments  are  lim- 
ited, which  is  just  as  well,  because  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  written  on 
the  floor. 

So  I  ask  you  to  defeat  not  only  this 
bill  as  presented  but  also  the  substitute- 
not  because  we  do  not  want  the  ultimate 
and  exemplary  objective — but  in  order  to 
start  from  scratch  and  then  pass  out  a 
bill  that  not  only  accomplishes  our  real 
objective  but  does  so  in  a  form  with 
which  we  can  live. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Burton  1. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  wish  to  commend  the  dean 
of  our  delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Cecil  King, 
because  the  proposal  pending  before  us 
today  is  due  in  significant  measure  to  his 
determination  and  effort  over  the  years. 
I  would  also  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  its  many  months  and  years  of 
study,  and  its  development  of  this  fine 
proposal. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  highest 
praise  for  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Wilbur  Mills,  who  has  constructed,  in 
my  view,  a  legislative  product  that  is 
truly  a  marvel,  a  product  that  legislative 
historians  will  record  as  truly  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  man's 


State  in  the  Nation,  some  $308  million  of 
medical  benefits  the  first  year— $220 
million  of  basic  benefits,  and  $88  million 
in  supplemental  benefits. 

This  legislation  will  provide  also  some 
$28  miUion  to  our  State  for  our  crippled 
children,  and  for  tubercular  and  mental 
health  services. 

This  bill  is  going  to  put  into  the  pockets 
of  my  fellow  Calif ornians  some  $213  mil- 
lion its  first  year,  $190  million  to  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disabihty  insur- 
ance beneficiaries,  and  some  $23  million 
to  our  public  assistance  recipients. 

All  in  all,  our  fair  State  and  its  people 
in  the  first  year  will  be  favored  to  the 
tune  of  some  $550  million,  a  not  modest 
sum. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  some  four 
questions  I  should  like  to  pose  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  These  are 
questions  which,  would  be  helpful  to  our 
State  department  of  social  welfare,  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
when  it  becomes  law. 

Question  No.  1:  Section  1902(A) ,  para- 
graph 10,  says: 

(A)  A  state  plan  must  provide  equal  med- 
ical assistance  to  individuals  receiving  aid 
under  other  categories;  and  (B)  If  the  plan 
provides  assistance  to  persons  not  receiving 
aid  under  other  categories,  the  medical  as- 
sistance given  must  be  the  same. 

Can  this  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
funds  as  provided  under  section  1903 
would  be  available  for  a  plan  which  in 
its  first  phase  provided  medical  service 
only  to  recipients  of  assistance  under 
other  social  security  act  titles?    Subse- 


mining  how  much  medical  care  the  in- 
dividual needs? 
Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.    I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray  1. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  today  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  committee  bill,  a  bill  which  when 
enacted  into  law,  will  be  a  milestone  in 
our  history  of  progress  in  our  beloved 
country. 

The  late  beloved  President  Kennedy 
said  that  although  we  have  the  strongest 
and  richest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  are  35  million  people  living 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  hope.  I  know 
this  bill  will  bring  great  hope  to  the 
elderly  people  who  need  medical  care 
and  are  now  living  and  dying  on  the  out- 
skirts of  proper  medical  care  hope. 

My  heart  is  heavy  as  I  rise  today,  be- 
cause of  the  campaign  being  waged  by 
the  American  Medical  Association 
against  this  bill.  All  throughout  my 
district  there  are  billboards  saying, 
"Vote  for  eldercare,  because  medicare  is 
no  good."  They  have  spent  large  sums 
of  money  for  TV,  radio,  and  newspaper 
ads  in  trying  to  discredit  the  committee 
bill  and  sell  support  for  the  eldercare 
bill. 

I  have  this  one  telegram  that  is  evi- 
dence of  the  type  of  bitter  campaign 
they  have  waged  against  this  bill. 

I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  the  outrage  be- 
ing forced  on  us  in  the  guise  of  medicare. 
You  know  this  is  against  the  futiu-e  of  the 
people  who  support  you.  It  is  a  vote  getter 
with  future  resiilts  destined  to  piill  the 
American  taxpayers  further  into  financial 
slavery  by  the  hands  of  Congress. 

This  is  the  kind  of  brainwashing  being 


quent  Pha.es  wouW  be  ooncemed^  with    perpetrated  upon  the/u^'ri-n  people 


additional  medically  indigent  groups  to 
the  extent  State  resources  permitted? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  have 
three  questions  with  reference  to  those 
combination  social  security  beneficiaries 
who  concurrently  receive  public  assist- 

If  the  social  security  beneficiaries  have 
had  deducted  the  $3  amount  from  their 
old-age  survivors  and  disability  insiu:- 
ance  check,  am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  State  agency  administering  the 
public  assistance  programs  should  not 
consider  that  $3  as  income  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  public  assistance 
payment? 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  answer  is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  In  other 
words,  in  California,  where  there  is  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  total  amount  of  public  as- 
sistance grants,  plus  other  income,  the 
$3  should  not  be  taken  into  account  as 
other  income  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  public  assistance  grant, 
nor  as  income  in  determining  income  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  the 
grant  plus  other  income  exceeds  the 
State's  ceiling  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Of  course, 
any  medical  care  that  results  from  the 
$3  deduction  will  be  considered  in  deter- 


by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
As  we  come  to  the  close  of  debate  on  this 
historic  bill,  I  would  like  to  put  this  ar- 
gument in  proper  perspective^ 

The  American  Medical  Association  in 
opposing  this  bill  has  advanced  three 
major  arguments.  First  of  all,  they  say 
that  eldercare  will  give  more  benefits 
to  more  people  at  less  cost.  I  once  saw 
an  automobile  dealer  in  my  district  who 
advertised  that  he  was  selling  automo- 
biles below  cost.  I  said.  "How  can  you 
sell  cars  below  cost  and  still  stay  in  busi- 
ness?" He  said.  "I  could  not  do  it  if  I 
did  not  have  a  volume  business."  They 
argue  that  under  eldercare  we  are  going 
to  get  more  benefits  for  more  people  at 
less  cost — and  you  know  it  is  not  so. 

The  second  argvunent  they  have  been 
advancing  is  that  the  committee  bill  will 
soak  the  young  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  old.  When  you  buy  an  insurance 
policy  at  age  21,  you  do  not  expect  to 
die  the  next  day.  You  pay  the  premiums 
over  a  long  period  of  time  so  that  when 
you  do  pass  on,  your  loved  ones  will 
have  some  kind  of  income.  That  is  all 
that  this  committee  bill  does.  It  allows 
young  people  to  pay  in  a  small  amount 
monthly  on  their  social  security  taxes  so 
that  when  they  reach  65  years  of  age, 
they  will  have  a  good  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  themselves  without  marching 
in  and  signing  a  pauper's  oath  to  get 
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help  as  is  now  required  by  law  in  many 
States  including  Illinois. 

Third,  the  argiunent  advanced  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  that 
the  social  security  approach  will  lead  to 
socialized  medicine.  This  is  the  same 
argument  that  was  advanced  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
1930's  against  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Yet,  there  has  not  been  one  person  to 
drop  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  social  se- 
curity law.  This  would  be  a  disaster. 
I  say  to  you  that  after  this  bill  becomes 
law,  there  will  not  be  one  bill  dropped  in 
the  hopper  to  repeal  this  important 
program.  This  great  bill  that  we  are 
soon  going  to  vote  on  is  similar  to  the 
social  security  program  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  collecting  and  spending  from 
a  trust  fund.  It  will  be  financially 
sound  and  will  not  jeopardize  the  present 
social  security  payments. 

All  we  do  in  this  committee  bill  is  to 
take  some  funds  from  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  and  to  have  the  individual  pay 
in  at  the  local  level  and  some  funds  from 
a  payroll  tax.  This  is  spreading  the  cost 
evenly  and  giving  the  benefits  evenly. 

The  eldercare  bill  would  not  provide 
the  benefits  that  people  need  in  many 
States.  You  could  have  a  relative  living 
in  one  State  who  needs  medical  care  and 
another  relative  living  in  another  State 
in  need  of  medical  care.  If  a  rich  State 
should  participate  in  the  program  and 
a  poor  State  did  not,  one  relative  would 
get  benefits  and  the  other  relative  would 
not.  This  bill  provides  even  benefits 
fairly  to  all  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  built  a  wall. 
A  wall  unfriendly,  grim  and  tall. 
I  knew  this  man  couldn't  be  bad. 
Maybe  timid  or  even  sad. 
So   I   built   a   tower   by   this   wall   so   grim 
And  looked  down  and  smiled  on  him. 
This  noble  man's  heart  was  about  to  break, 
So  he  tore  down  the  wall  and  built  a  gate. 

This  argument  of  eldercare  versus 
medical  care  is  just  that  simple.  On  one 
side  of  the  wall  you  have  the  so-called 
voluntary  plan  called  eldercare  that  you 
can  climb  if  you  are  tall  enough  and  if 
the  State  wants  to  help  pull  you  over,  and 
the  committee  bill  provides  a  gate  with 
which  all  can  enter  with  dignity  and 
hope. 

Yes,  there  were  those  who  opposed  the 
social  security  plan  30  years  ago  who 
now  drive  their  big  automobiles  down  to 
the  postoffice  and  get  that  monthly 
check  and  then  endorse  the  check  with  a 
gold-plated  foimtain  pen  and  then  cash 
it.  They  think  it  is  a  wonderful  program. 
They  will  do  the  same  thing  under  this 
program  of  medical  care  after  this  Con- 
gress passes  it  and  it  becomes  law. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  substitute  and 
let  us  pass  this  bill.  Let  us  open  up  the 
gates  for  a  decent  and  honest  mwiical 
program  for  our  elder  citizens.  Let  us 
build  a  healthier  and  happier  America 
by  supporting  the  bill  that  has  been  re- 
ported to  you  by  your  committee  after 
years  of  study. 

The  committee  bill  provides  medical 
care  to  all  age  65  and  over  beginning  In 
1966.  It  allows  a  7-percent  increase 
across  the  board  to  all  now  drawing  so- 
cial security  effective  January  1  of  this 
year,  It  provides  more  money  to  the 


States  for  needy  welfare  programs  such 
as  aid  to  the  blind,  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers,  and  so  forth,  and  many 
other  worthwhile  benefits,  and  yet  it 
provides  for  insurance  for  those  who 
want  coverage  to  pay  doctor's  bills  with 
no  strings  attached,  any  doctor  of  your 
choice.  In  closing,  this  bill  will  help 
everybody.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  want  to  join  the  many  other 
Members  who  have  paid  their  respects  to 
the  chairman  of  this  great  committee, 
a  man  in  whom  we  have  had  confidence 
for  many  years  and  a  man  who  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  this  Nation. 

I  have  followed  his  leadership  in  this 
field  for  a  long  time  and  it  is  with  some 
diflBculty  and  regret  that  I  say  that  I 
cannot  go  all  the  way  with  him.  I  can 
appreciate  the  very  great  difficulty  he 
has  been  under.  I  think  I  recognize  the 
great  pressure  that  is  upon  him. 

I  believe  he  has  tried  his  best  to  bring 
out  a  bill  to  give  the  services  needed  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  as  much  re- 
sponsibilty  as  possible. 

My  apprehension  today  with  respect 
to  this  bill  is  based  on  the  belief  that  we 
are  going  too  far  too  fast,  creating  obli- 
gations in  excess  of  our  ability  and  our 
capacity  to  fulfill. 

The  estimates  which  I  have  received 
indicate  that  with  the  implementation  of 
this  legislation  in  July  1966,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  some  250,000 
hospital  beds.  In  other  words,  we  will 
create  an  obligation  to  furnish  hospi- 
talization and  medical  services  to  people, 
but  there  will  not  be  available  the  physi- 
cal facilities,  not  to  mention  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  services  necessary 
to  render  the  service  we  wish  to  make 
available,  and  which  is  promised  under 
this  bill. 

If  we  tried  to  provide  such  hospital 
facilities  by  1966,  it  would  be  an  impos- 
sible task,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
it  would  involve  an  investment  of  some 
$6.5  billion,  much  of  which  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  this  program. 

I  believe  it  has  been  pointed  out  dur- 
ing this  debate  many  times  that  through 
the  fantastic  advances  we  have  made  in 
medical  technology,  we  have  today  the 
best  medical  care  program  of  any  nation, 
as  attested  by  the  ever-increasing  life 
span  of  our  people.  To  make  the  mod- 
ern techniques  and  facilities  available  to 
all,  we  passed  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  a  few 
years  ago.  While  it  has  not  been  fully 
implemented  in  all  States,  it  does  pro- 
vide an  opportimity  of  health  care  to 
every  person  who  otherwise  would  be  un- 
able to  receive  such  care. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program  is  a  good  pro- 
gram and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the 
areas  in  which  it  is  inadequate  and  in 
which  it  can  be  improved  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  amend.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  this  bill  today  would  make  im- 
provements in  that  law. 

Also,  through  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and 
other  programs  too  niunerous  to  men- 
tion, we  can  increase  the  physical  facil- 
ities needed  to  provide  adequate  care  for 
all  who  need  It. 


But  we  carmot  get  that  done  by  the 
time  this  bill  would  go  into  effect.  Our 
problem  today — and  I  agree  there  is  a 
problem  which  needs  to  be  met — is  one 
of  a  shortage  of  facilities  and  a  lack  of 
competition,  brought  on  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  medical  profession  itself,  which 
in  my  opinion  has  not  used  the  influence 
it  has  in  encouraging  the  education  and 
training  of  more  doctors. 

When  we  provide  the  facilities  the  o^t 
will  be  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  continue  to  increase  the  load  with, 
out  increasing  the  facilities,  we  will  en- 
courage more  inflation.  There  wiU  be, 
I  believe,  an  increase  in  hospital  costs. 
There  will  be  an  increase  in  medical  fees 
to  the  doctors. 

Only  this  month  I  received  a  statement 
from  a  doctor  with  whom  our  family  does 
business  in  the  Washington  area.  He 
said  that  effective  May  1,  an  office  call 
will  be  increased  from  $7  to  $8.  That 
is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  and  one 
of  the  things  about  which  I  am  appre- 
hensive in  this  bill. 

I  read  the  tables  in  the  repoit.  I  note 
that  by  1990 — someone  will  say,  "that  is 
25  years  from  now,  and  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  that" — the  cost  of  the 
basic  health  program  alone  will  rise  to 
$9  billion  annually,  and  that  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  cost  of  other  pro- 
grams we  are  including  in  this  bill. 

Through  the  many  programs  that  we 
have  before  the  Congress  today — I  be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  predict  most  of  which 
will  be  passed — we  are  providing  in- 
creases in  income,  improvements  in  liv- 
ing conditions,  the  building  of  more 
homes,  the  providing  of  more  education, 
and  increases  in  the  ability  of  all  of  our 
citizens  to  provide  not  only  the  essen- 
tials but  many  of  the  luxuries.  I  believe 
we  have  failed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  overall  picture  and  the  costs 
that  we  will  face. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  our  great 
chairman  here  will  be  before  this  House 
asking  for  the  approval  of  a  new  debt 
ceiling.  I  think  it  is  inevitable.  The 
budget  for  1966  calls  for  deficit  spending. 
I  do  not  agree  that  we  are  considering 
any  $100  billion  budget  this  year.  I 
think  it  is  closer  to  $121  billion,  and  I 
think  that  deficit  will  be  reflected  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  8,pprove  a  new  debt 
ceiling.  In  addition,  we  are  being  asked 
to  reduce  taxes.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  this.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman 
when  he  thinks  we  are  going  to  have  the 
nerve,  the  courage,  to  assess  enough 
taxes  to  pay  for  these  programs  that  we 
are  getting.  When  are  we  going  to  do 
it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  asked  me 
to  advise  him  when  we  will  levy  enough 
taxes  to  take  care  of  these  programs? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  just  what  this  bill 
does  do  in  that  respect.  As  I  pointed  out 
yesterday,  although  there  may  be.  as  has 
been  stated,  approximately  $6  billion  in 
benefits  to  be  paid  out,  that  is  divided 
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in  this  way:  $4.2  billion  of  it  wovdd  come 
from  the  trust  funds.  The  remaining 
SI  366  billion  would  come  from  the  gen- 
M-al  funds  of  the  Treasuiy.  Now,  let  me 
noint  out  here  to  the  gentleman,  since 
Tp  are  comparing  proposals,  that  all 
under  both  bills  $1.9  billion  would  come 
from  the  trust  funds.  So  taxes  are 
levied  both  in  Mr.  Byrnes'  proposal  and 
in  the  committee  proposal  to  take  care  of 
these  items  in  the  OASDI  system. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Where  are 
vou  levying  these  taxes? 
■  Mr  MILLS.  Oh,  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  hospital  trust  fund  and  this 
social  security  trust  fund,  the  OASDI 
fund  are  actuarially  sound  based  upon 
increased  tax  rates  which  go  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1966,  and  from  then  on 
at  future  dates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Now,  we  have  done  what  the  gentle- 
man ciaims  that  we  have  not  done  his- 
torically with  respect  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  We  have  maintained 
these  expenditures  on  an  actuarially 
sound  basis  supported  by  payroll  taxes 
that  has  prevented  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  putting  out  any  money. 
That  is  what  I  would  think  any  con- 
servative-minded person  would  have  us 
do  and  I  know  that  my  friend  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  we  have  done  it. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  this:  Am  I  correct 
here?  As  I  read  this  bill,  the  increase 
in  the  withholding  tax  is  going  to  be 
thirty-five  one-hundredths  or.  in  other, 
words,  about  one-third  of  1  percent. 
That  is  the  increase  in  the  tax. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  for  the  hospitali- 
zation program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  For  the  hos- 
pltaUzation. 

Mr  MILLS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  means 
for  tlie  person  with  an  income  of  $5,600 
that  he  is  going  to  pay  in  about  $18.40 

a  year.  ,    ,.        ,    . 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  $19.20, 1  believe,  but 
I  would  not  quarrel  with  the  gentleman 
on  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  is  in  that 
neighborhood.  Maybe  my  arithmetic  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missom-i.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  that  that  is  going  to  provide 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  hospital 
care  when  you  figure  that  the  cost  of 
an  insurance  policy  to  pay  for  that  same 
type  of  program  runs  up  to  about  $360 
a  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri will  yield,  I  am  not  an  actuary.  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  I  know  it  wUl.  All 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  we  have  proceeded 
in  this  instance  on  the  basis  of  taking 
the  actuary's  high-cost  estimates  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  what  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  us.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  I  am  sure-- 
and  I  think  he  has  already  stated 
so— has  the  same  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  this  actuary  that  I  have  myself. 
I  have  been  dealing  with  him  since  1942 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Many  times  it  has  been  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  believe  that  the  tax  rate 
should  go  as  high  as  he  said  it  had  to  go. 
I  found  that  he  was  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  He  has  been  completely  objec- 
tive; he  has  been  completely  accurate, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  estimates  he  has 
made  to  help  guide  our  committee. 

I  cannot  argue  with  the  gentleman; 
he  may  be  right.  But  I  am  telling  him 
that  we  have  the  best  actuarial  judg- 
ment that  tells  us  on  the  basis  of  high 
cost  estimates  that  we  are  properly 
financing  this  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  only 
thing  I  can  go  on  is  this.  I  have  been 
in  this  House  for  16  years.  Each  year  I 
have  had  hopes  that  we  were  going  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  and  each  year 
it  has  grown  larger. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  we  have  talked  about 
this,  but  we  do  not  bring  out  a  realistic 
figure.  The  debt  continues  to  go  up.  We 
still  think  we  can  pay  the  debt  by  reduc- 
ing taxes,  but  it  has  not  worked.  I  hope 
that  the  same  actuary  that  the  gentle- 
man has  confidence  in  will  start  work- 
ing for  the  administration  and  that  they 
will  try  to  get  this  debt  down. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  means 
that  we  need  him  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Maybe  we  do.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  to  me,  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  realizes  the  difference  in 
the  choice  that  we  have  posed  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
sure.  That  is  what  I  have  been  wresthng 
with  my  conscience  on  for  several  days 
and  I  cannot  come  up  with  the  answer. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  think  with  the 
gentleman  for  just  a  minute.  I  pointed 
out  how  the  moneys  in  this  bill  were  ob- 
tained, and  how  they  would  be  spent,  the 
sources  from  which  we  would  get  those 
moneys,  both  from  the  trust  funds  and 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
I  pointed  out  that  those  items  in  this  bUl 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
are  budgeted  with  the  exception  of  one 
item,  and  that  is  the  item  of  the  Federal 
Government's  participation  in  the  sup- 
plemental health  program  to  which  the 
individual  makes  his  monthly  contribu- 
tion^- ^     o       .    O    •      14. 

The  reason  that  is  not  budgeted  is  it 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1,  1966. 
Let  us  take  that;  that  is  in  this  high 
budget  that  we  are  talking  about.    But 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes]   does  not  use  the 
payroll  method  for  financing  any  part 
of  this.    His  Government  financing  is  all 
from  general  funds  and  we  all  know  that 
the  Grovemment  is  now  in  a  deficit  posi- 
tion,   so    Mr.   Byrnes'    proposal   would 
mean  deficit  financing.    He  says,  "I  want 
to  do  more  than  you  want  to  do,  Mr. 
Committee.    You  have  not  done  enough. 
You  have  not  included  drugs  that  would 
be  used  any  and  everywhere  or  private 
day  nursing  service.    You  have  not  done 
things  like  that.    I  want  these  people  to 
have  these  things  and  I  am  going  to  give 
them  to  them."    I  think  he  said  that 
earlier  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
the  benefits  in  his  bill  amounted  to  more. 


He  tried  to  convince  me.  He  did  not  do 
it  yesterday  and  he  has  not  done  it  yet — 
that  is,  that  you  can  give  people  more 
and  have  it  cost  less. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  agree  with 
thegentlemar.  ,  .  ,    ^. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  I  do  not  thmk  he 
can  convince  my  friend  from  Missouri 
about  that.  But  even  if  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  same  under  his  bill,  as  it  does  under 
the  committee  bill,  where  does  he  get 
the  money?  Out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  this  very  fund  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  trying  to  preserve 
and  protect  and  to  reduce  the  national 
debt.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
not  go  for  anything  like  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  May  I  say 
this  to  the  gentleman?  I  do  not  want  to 
embarrass  the  gentleman  by  saying  this, 
but  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  do.  too. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  still  have 
great  confidence  in  that  bill.  I  regret 
that  we  did  not  bring  out  four  bills  in- 
stead of  this  one.  I  could  have  gone 
down  the  line  for  three  bills  that  could 
have  been  taken  out  of  it,  but  the  fourth 
one  is  the  one  that  is  causing  me  the 
trouble  that  is  in  this  bHl.  The  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  takes  care  of  the  people  who 
need  that  care  and  they  will  get  it.  I 
think  if  we  pass  this  bill  we  are  going  to 
discourage  the  States  who  have  not  yet 
come  into  it.  and  I  do  not  think  they  will 
ever  come  into  it.  .^   ^r. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  further,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  which 
are  also  included  I  think  you  are  going 
to  find  that  all  the  States  will  participate 
within  just  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Byrnes]  would  agree  with 
me  on  that.  We  are  doing  that  for  Kerr- 
Mills.  .        .,  ,.         ,     4.v,» 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  thank  tne 
chairman,  and  I  want  to  reiterate  the 
confidence  I  have  in  him.    I  have  spent 
hours  studying  the  various  proposals;  I 
want   to    provide    the   needed   sendees, 
especially  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  catastrophic  costs  that  accompany 
some  operations  and  terminal  illnesses. 
From  a  selfish  standpoint  I  would  be 
tempted  to  vote  for  this  bUl.   and  to 
guarantee  myself  a  lifetime  hospital  and 
medical  care  insurance  policy  at  a  cost 
of  about  $6  a  month— but  I  have  grand- 
children who  would  be  saddled  with  this 
debt  all  of  their  lives,  and  I  do  have  con- 
cern for  them  and  other  young  people. 
The  difficulty  I  have  been  experiencing 
is  trying  to  justify  voting  for  a  bill  which 
I  believe  in  my  heart  is  not  only  inade- 
quately financed  but  which  puts  a  niuch 
greater  proportionate  burden  on  those 
least  able  to  pay  and  gives  to  the  more 
fortunate    a   bargain-rate   program,    a 
large  portion  of  which  will  be  financed 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury  which  is  going 
deeper  in  the  red  each  year. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie].  ,j„w 
Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  liJte 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  ,  a  question,  if  I  may  have  the 
gentleman's  attention,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  contained  in  the  bill  de- 
signed to  change  the  definition  of  "dis- 
ability." 

I  have  heard  from  some  of  my  con- 
stituents who  are  concerned  about  this 
change  in  definition  which  liberalizes  the 
definition  of  "disability." 

They  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  overlapping  of  benefits  to  a  person 
who  is  disabled  with  respect  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  plans  in  the  various 
States. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  could  illuminate  a  little  more 
on  his  initial  comments  with  reference 
to  this  subject  as  contained  in  his  open- 
ing statement  on  yesterday? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  respond. 
There  is,  to  some  e^^ent — how  significant 
it  is  we  do  not  know  yet — some  degree  of 
overlap  between  the  disability  benefits 
that  are  paid  under  the  Federal  pro- 
gram and  some  of  the  benefits  which  are 
supplied  by  the  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  of  the  various  States.  To 
the  extent  that  we  may  have  provided 
disability  benefits  for  an  additional  155,- 
000  workers  and  dependents,  as  we  do  in 
the  committee  bill,  we  may  have  included 
some  others  where  there  would  be  an 
overlapping.   We  just  do  not  know. 

But  we  were  concerned  about  the  mat- 
ter in  the  committee.  I  would  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  committee 
report  and  the  gentleman  can  find  this 
covered  in  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
this  subject  matter  on  page  90  where  we 
take  notice  of  this  situation.  We  were 
disturbed  somewhat  about  the  manner  in 
which  it  appears  to  work  so  we  have 
called  upon  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  meet  with  the 
people  handling  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  others,  and  report  back  to  us, 
giving  us  more  factual  data  than  we  have 
available  today  so  that  we  might  better 
know  how  to  proceed  with  respect  to  this 
problem,  if  it  develops  that  it  is  serious 
enough  to  justify  such  action. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  and  his 
committee  expects  a  report  from  the 
Council  before  December  31, 1966,  so  that 
if  they  do  find  sufficient  overlapping, 
corrective  action  could  be  taken  prior  to 
the  end  of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  look  further  down  on 
that  page,  the  next  paragraph,  the  gen- 
tleman will  see  that  we  requested  that 
the  report  covering  the  results  of  this 
study,  and  such  other  facts  relating  to 
the  problem  as  are  found  relevant,  be 
made  on  or  before  December  31,  1966. 
It  would  be  available,  therefore,  for  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  the  gentleman  does 
not  contemplate  any  action  on  this  un- 
til after  that  deadline  date? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
specific  either  way.  If  the  report  comes 
to  us  before  this  date,  we  shall  consider 
It  as  our  schedule  permits  and  certainly 
we  expect  to  receive  it  by  that  date. 


Mr.  QUIE.  If  they  should  find  in  the 
early  days  of  their  study  some  dramatic 
instances  of  overlapping,  we  could  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  a  report  on 
that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  would  expect  such 
a  situation  to  be  called  to  our  attention 
at  an  earlier  date. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  because  of  this  very  situation 
that  has  been  called  to  the  gentleman's 
attention,  we  did  specifically  prevent  the 
overlapping  v/ith  respect  to  workmen's 
compensation  and  both  of  the  two  new 
medical  programs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  with  respect  to  the 
next  program,  did  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  hear  from  anyone  during  the 
committee  hearings  in  regard  to  the  in- 
surance field  or  from  any  representatives 
from  industry  at  all? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  we  heard,  and  I  am 
sure  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  heard,  from  many  people  about 
this,  and  from  the  insurance  industry  as 
well  as  other  industries.  People  con- 
nected with  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion also  have  written  me  about  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
hearings  about  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  hearings  by  some 
representative  of  the  insurance  industry. 
It  is  in  one  of  these  two  volumes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Rather  than  take  the  time 
now.  will  the  gentleman  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point,  and  put  it  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  the  testimony 
of  J.  Henry  Smith,  vice  president.  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States— page  393,  printed  execu- 
tive session  hearings  on  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  February  4, 1965 : 

Section  1809(e)  prevents  payments  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  where  duplication  of 
benefits  would  otherwise  result.  We  recom- 
mend extension  of  this  sound  antiduplica- 
tion  principle  to  other  areas  such  as  work- 
men's compensation,  occupational  disease  or 
similar  benefits,  and  benefits  paid  under  vol- 
untary health  insurance. 

Mr.  BYRNES-  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chau-man,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  take 
this  time  to  pose  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

In  this  bill  we  are  making  certain 
changes  in  the  widows'  benefits.  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question  of  the  chairman : 
Suppose  a  widow  is  married  to  her  first 
husband  for  more  than  20  years.  After 
his  death  she  remarries,  and  her  second 
husband  is  killed  on  their  honeymoon. 
Can  she  elect  to  take  benefits  under  her 
first  husband's  account? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is,  "Yes."  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  second  husband  for  a  period 
of  less  than  20  years? 

Mr.  LATTA.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  She  could  resume  her 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  her  first  hus- 
band's work  record. 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  MCELLER.] 


Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  against  this 
legislation,  particularly  relative  to  the 
burden  it  will  place  on  our  young  people 
of  today,  I  say  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  rise  up  someday 
and  call  us  blessed  for  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  my  professional  life  I  have  dealt 
almost  daily  with  sick  people.  Not  only 
spiritual  problems  confronted  these  pec- 
pie.  Also  weighing  heavily  on  their 
minds  was  the  problem  of  how  they 
would  pay  hospital  bills  and  how  they 
were  going  to  pay  doctor  bills.  Those 
were  serious  problems.  But,  H.R.  6675 
gives  us  the  means  to  correct  a  bad  situ- 
ation and  lift  this  mental  plague. 

We  have  heard  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  what  can  be  done  through  other 
kinds  of  legislation,  but  I  fear  that  a  lot 
of  misinformation  has  been  circulated 
with  respect  to  the  medical  bill.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  reply,  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  two  questions. 
No.  1,  does  Ohio  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  present  Kerr-Mills  legislation? 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  not  imple- 
mented this  program.  I  was  told  that  is 
right.  They  do  have  old-age  assistance, 
however. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  If  Ohio  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Kerr-Mills  legislation, 
what  benefits  would  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
beyond  age  65  get  if  the  so-called  elder- 
care  bill  had  been  passed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  can  get  no  benefits 
under  the  so-called  eldercare  bill  until 
the  State  has  implemented  the  program. 
Mr.  MOELLER.  In  other  words,  the 
effort  being  put  forth  back  in  Ohio  try- 
ing to  sell  our  people  on  the  idea  of 
eldercare,  and  you  know  who  is  doing 
this,  is  misleading  and  false  information 
to  our  elderly  citizens? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  not  a  Federal  pro- 
gram solely.  It  is  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram, a  Federal  program  of  assisting  the 
States,  just  as  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  does. 
Mr.  MOELLER.  Yes.  So,  even  if 
passed  by  Congress  there  would  have 
been  no  benefits  of  any  kind  in  the  elder- 
care bill  for  the  people  of  Ohio  unless 
the  State  implemented  it. 

There  is  also  a  very  sane  and  moral 
position  to  hold  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  There  is  no  nation  on  earth 
which  gives  away  so  much  money  per 
year  under  welfare  programs  as  does  the 
United  States.  Now,  this  program  is 
going  to  call  on  people  to  start  laying 
aside  a  little  money  in  their  employable 
years,  to  put  aside  funds  for  a  rainy  day, 
to  become  self-reliant  in  their  later 
years.  Is  that  not  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  approaching  the  moment  that  I 
have  dreamed  of  and  worked  toward  for 
a  long  time.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
pass  the  medical  care  program  for  the 
elderly— and  I  am  confident  that  we  are 
going  to  pass  it  by  a  trvily  fantastic 
majority. 

This  vote  will  serve  unmistakable 
notice  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  be  and  cannot  be  intimidated  or 
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browbeaten  by  the  ruthless  cynics  who 
control  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  spent  countless 
millions  of  dollars  to  defeat  m-gently 
needed  and  compassionate  health  pro- 
grams—to slam  the  hospital  door  in  the 
face  of  the  elderly— to  throw  up  one 
roadblock  after  another  in  the  steady 
march  of  medical  progress. 

I  am  talking  now  about  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
little  group  of  cynical  men  who  have 
appointed  themselves  as  would-be  czars 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

I  know  personally  that  many  doctors 
are  as  contemptible  of  the  leadership  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  as  I 
am;  I  have  been  personally  assm-ed  by  a 
large  number  of  doctors  in  my  10th  Con- 
gressional District  that  the  bill  we  debate 
here  today— H.R.  6675— is  vastly  su- 
perior and  infinitely  more  desirable  than 
the  so-called  eldercare  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  latest  drive  by  the 
leadership  of  the  AMA  to  retard  medical 
progress  was  doomed  to  defeat  from  the 
start,  for  its  slick  propaganda  cam- 
paign was  built  on  a  foundation  of  exag- 
gerations, deceptions,  and  outright  false- 
hoods. The  truth  crushed  to  earth, 
even  by  the  officialdom  of  the  AMA,  al- 
ways rises  again. 

I  am  not  surprised  in  the  least  by  the 
tactics  employed  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  against  the  medical  care 
program  for  the  elderly.  It  has  a  long 
and  sorry  record  of  blind  opposition  to 
any  legislation,  to  any  program  designed 
to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
ordinary  people  of  this  Nation.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record : 

In  1930,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation branded  as  "communistic"  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  for  crippled  children,  and 
for  child  welfare.  For  good  measure, 
the  AMA  denounced  this  compassionate 
program  as  "Federal  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference with  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
American  home." 

In  1939,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  con- 
demned the  old-age  assistance  program 
as  "a  definite  step  toward  either  commu- 
nism or  totalitarianism."  He  charged 
that  the  social  security  program  repre- 
sented "the  first  breakdown  of  American 
democracy." 

Later,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion bitterly  opposed  the  extension  of 
social  security  benefits  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  at  age  50. 
The  AMA  somehow  managed  to  see  this 
refinement  as  constituting  "a  serious 
threat  to  American  medicine." 

When  Congress  eliminated  the  means 
test  in  the  crippled  children's  program 
the  American  Medical  Association  was 
beside  itself  in  denouncing  this  step  as 
"socialistic." 

The  American  Medical  Association 
fought  against  the  creation  by  Congress 
of  free  diagnostic  centers  for  tuberculosis 
and  cancer.  These  centers  were  viewed 
by  the  AMA  with  its  usual  alarm  as 
"unwarranted  socialization"  and  "an 
encroachment  upon  the  field  of  medi- 
cine." 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  about  the 
virtues  of  voluntary  health  insurance. 
Such,  of  course,  was  not  always  the 
case. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  in  1933,  condemned 
group  hospitalization  plans  as  "half- 
baked  experiments  in  changing  the 
nature  of  medical  practices."  The  Jour- 
nal also  described  voluntary  health  in- 
surance as  promoting  "socialism  and 
communism — inciting  to  revolution." 

In  1950,  an  authorized  spokesman  for 
the  American  Medical  Association 
denounced  as  "impractical  and  harmful 
to  national  defense"  a  plan  before  Con- 
gress to  guarantee  medical  care  for  de- 
pendents of  men  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
including  those  fighting  in  Korea. 

The  list  of  healthful  and  necessary 
medical  programs  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  seen  fit  to  brand 
as  "socialistic"  or  "communistic"  or 
"totalitarian"  or  "dangerous"  goes  on 
and  on. 

Fortunately,  neither  Congress  nor  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  been  taken  in  by  these  pro- 
nouncements of  doom  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  glad 
today  that  my  constituents  saw  fit  to 
return  me  to  Congress  as  their  Repre- 
sentative. They  have  given  me  the  op- 
portunity to  do  what  I  said  I  would  do 
in  my  campaigns  of  1962  and  1964,  and 
that  was  to  help  pass  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  aged. 

I  recall  that  in  1962,  when  I  advo- 
cated a  medical  care  program,  I  was 
attacked  and  vilified  as  a  "Socialist,"  as 
one  dedicated  to  destroying  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  our  people.  The  campaign 
against  me  was  so  lacking  in  any  sem- 
blance of  fairplay  that  it  attracted  na- 
tionwide attention,  as  an  example,  I 
suppose,  of  the  lengths  that  the  AMA 
will  go  to  punish  anyone  who  refuses  to 
kowtow  to  its  dictates.  In  any  case. 
Drew  Pearson  finally  exposed  those  who 
were  behind  this  scheme  to  destroy  me. 

It  is  with  great  pleasm-e,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  repeat  my  firm  support  of 
H.R.  6675  and  urge  its  passage..  I  am 
sure  that  this  legislation  wUl  in  a  short 
time  rank  in  acceptance  and  popularity 
with  the  Social  Security  Act  and  other 
measures  that  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  health,  happiness,  and  security  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 5^eld  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  KrebsI. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  we 
have  heard  from  a  few  opponents  to 
medicare  legislation  that  this  biU  is  not 
the  right  approach  to  this  problem. 
Some  of  these  remarks  bring  back  to  my 
mind  my  own  campaign  a  few  months 
ago  in  which  I  indicated  my  support  of 
medicare.  During  the  hectic  days  of 
campaigning  we  were  told  by  the  medi- 
care opponents  that  this  bUl  was  not 
needed. 

I  replied  that  the  19  million  elderly 
Americans  are  proof  of  the  need.  Ap- 
proximately only  half  of  those  have  hos- 
pitalization insurance,  and  half  oi  those 


so    insured    hold    policies    that   inade- 
quately cover  only  hospital  care. 

It  is  no  secret  that  80  percent  of  the 
elderly  suffer  from  chronic  ailments; 
that  these  older  citizens  require  at  least 
three  times  as  much  hospital  care  as 
younger  people ;  that  90  percent  of  those 
over  65  years  of  age  require  hospitaliza- 
tion at  least  once  and  their  hospital 
stays  are  nearly  double  the  duration  of 
those  for  yomiger  people. 

Thus,  today  the  person  over  age  65 
can  anticipate  an  average  hospital  stay 
of  about  15  days  as  compared  to  the 
average  7  days  for  those  under  65. 

That  the  need  for  this  legislation  ex- 
ists, therefore,  caimot  be  doubted  by 
any  reasonable  person  who  wants  to 
look  at  the  facts. 

Looking  further  into  the  hard  facts, 
we  see  that  to  pay  for  these  inevitable 
hospitalization  costs,  at  least  91  percent 
of  the  single,  elderly  persons  have  an  in- 
come under  $3,000.  Among  the  married 
elderly  couples.  29  percent  are  estimated 
to  have  less  than  $2,000  income,  ajid  80 
percent  have  less  than  $5,000. 

When  it  is  shown,  as  indeed  it  has  been 
adequately  demonstrated  during  this 
debate,  that  a  full  one-tenth  of  our  pop- 
ulation is  directly  affected  by  the  ever- 
increasing  health  costs  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  ever-decreasing  income,  then  I  say 
it  is  time  for  the  Nation  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem. 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  sensi- 
ble combination  of  social  security  expe- 
rience with  Kerr-Mills  legislation,  that 
in  the  past  has  received  the  support  of 
important  segments  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  the 
thoroughgoing  work  that  went  into  the 
drafting  of  this  bill,  and  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  that  bill  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Chairman  Mills, 
has  so  ably  guided  through  the  debate. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  who  made 
reference  to  the  negligible  effect  the 
amount  of  $4  could  have,  which  would 
be  given  to  the  recipients,  when  you  com- 
pare $4  to  the  millions  of  dollars  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  spent 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation,  and 
when  you  compare  this  $4  to  the  $74 
received  by  recipients  of  social  security, 
it  represents  a  5-percent  increase,  I  say 
this  5  percent  is  equal  to  a  pint  of  milk 
a  day  for  everybody  over  65,  and  I  think 
this  can  very  well  make  the  difference 
between  their  good  health  or  the  lack 
of  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  FordI. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  debate  on  the  measure  now  before 
us  which  would  make  many  significant 
improvements  in  our  social  security  sys- 
tem and  which  would  also  provide  a 
three-tier  approach  purportedly  to  im- 
prove the  health  care  security  of  our 
aged. 

For  the  most  part,  the  improvements 
that  would  be  made  imder  this  legisla- 
tion are  meritorious  and  desirable.    I  am 
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sure  that  they  have  the  support  of  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  this  body.  Such 
improvements  include  the  cash  benefit 
increase,  continuing  benefits  for  young 
people  up  to  age  22  who  are  in  school, 
the  liberalization  in  the  retirement  test 
so  that  our  aged  will  have  greater  fre- 
dom  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
they  want  to  continue  working,  the 
changes  in  the  coverage  opportunities 
for  certain  of  our  citizens  who  are  over 
age  72,  the  strengthening  of  the  public 
assistance  titles  of  the  act,  and  the  vol- 
untary health  insurance  program. 

Most,  if  not  all.  of  these  improvements 
were  included  in  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
able  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  early  in 
January.  -These  improvements  could 
have  been  enacted  long  ago  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  insisted  that  the 
controversial  compulsory  medicare  plan 
had  to  be  a  part  of  any  social  security 
package.  In  fact,  these  specific  im- 
provements to  which  I  have  alluded 
largely  could  have  been  enacted  last  year 
with  substantial  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican support — and  did  in  fact  pass  the 
House — but  final  action  was  thwarted 
by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  medicare. 

During  the  portion  of  the  debate  that 
occurred  yesterday,  there  were  some  over- 
tones of  partisanship.  They  were  few, 
but  they  did  occur.  When  they  did  oc- 
cur, I  could  not  help  but  wonder  whether 
the  spokesmen  were  being  more  inter- 
ested in  politics  than  in  people.  To  me, 
the  legislation  before  us  is  not  a  political 
issue;  it  presents  the  honest  question  of 
how  best  to  deal  with  a  recognized  prob- 
lem in  a  manner  that  meets  the  tests  of 
adequacy,  fairness,  and  effectiveness. 
Compassion  for  the  aged  and  concern  for 
the  taxpayers  are  without  party  labels. 
The  entire  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — Republican  and 
Democrat  alike — warrants  the  commen- 
dation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  diligent  effort  that  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  do  not  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
made  constructive  contributions  to  this 
legislation  by  the  thought  and  advocacy 
they  have  given  to  approaches  to  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  our  aged. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time  we  will  vote.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  recognize 
that  our  votes  are  not  for  or  against  an 
adequate  social  security  system  nor  is 
there  involved  the  question  of:  Should 
our  aged  receive  adequate  health  care? 
Rather,  the  vote  is  on  which  alternative 
you  prefer.  It  is  with  respect  to  those 
alternatives  that  I  would  like  to  address 
the  balance  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  said  that  this  bill  would  provide 
a  three-tier  program  to  finance  the 
health  care  requirements  of  our  aged. 
One  tier  involves  the  existing  Kerr-Mills 
program  and  would  strengthen  it  by 
adopting  the  essential  elements  of  the 
eldercare  proposal  so  that  our  needy  aged 
can  be  assureid  of  comprehensive  medical 
assistance  under  State  administered  pro- 
grams. This  tier  has  virtually  unani- 
mous support. 

A  second  tier  is  based  on  a  plan  origi- 
nally advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  and  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  would  provide  a 
volimtary  system  of  health  insurance 
available  to  the  aged  that  would  recog- 
nize ability  to  pay  and  not  involve  the 
imposition  of  a  payroll  tax  on  the  work- 
ing population.  This  second  tier  is 
taken  from  a  Republican  proposal,  as  I 
have  said,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  administration,  praised  by 
the  President,  and  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  In  the  order  of  things  as  this 
second  tier  appears  in  the  committee's 
bill,  it  is  referred  to  as  the  voluntary 
supplementary  plan. 

The  third  tier  is  referred  to  as  the 
basic  plan  and  it  is  the  administration's 
so-called  medicare  proposal.  It  is  com- 
pulsory, is  financed  by  a  payroll  tax,  and 
provides  only  limited  benefits  in  a  re- 
stricted range  of  health  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  proposal  advocated  by  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  would  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing Kerr-Mills  program  and  would  estab- 
lish a  more  comprehensive  voluntary 
system  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged, 
the  question  inescapably  arises  why  are 
some  people  insisting  on  this  third  tier — 
the  medicare  approach?  When  that 
question  is  asked,  the  issue  becomes  clear. 
It  brings  into  sharper  focus  what  the 
proponents  of  medicare  are  really  ad- 
vocating. They  are  not  advocating  the 
only  way  in  which  the  aged  can  be  pro- 
tected against  the  economic  adversity  of 
illness  because  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive— which  has  been  endorsed  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  Democrats — gives  the  aged 
more  comprehensive  protection.  The 
medicare  proponents  are  not  advocating 
the  only  way  to  adequacy,  economy,  or 
efficiency  in  a  health  care  program  be- 
cause I  submit  to  you  that  the  Republi- 
can alternative  based  truly  on  the  insur- 
ance concept  is  the  proven  and  time- 
tested  way.  What  then  are  the  medicare 
proponents  really  advocating?  They 
are  proposing  compulsion  and  higher 
payroll  taxes  and  that  alone.  Compul- 
sion and  regressive  payroll  taxation  are 
the  essence  of  their  approach  to  this 
matter. 

If  compulsion  is  so  necessary,  why 
do  not  the  medicare  proponents  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  go  all 
the  way  with  it?  Why  should  they  toler- 
ate any  voluntary  aspect  in  the  program? 
If  payroll  taxation  is  so  sound,  why  do 
not  the  medicare  proponents  go  all 
the  way  with  payroll  taxation  to  fi- 
nance the  entire  program?  Under  the 
dual  hodgepodge  system  that  the  medi- 
care advocates  have  put  together,  we  are 
going  to  find  our  aged  bewildered  by  a 
multiheaded  bureaucratic  maze  of  con- 
fusion over  what  program  covers  what 
and  who  is  on  first  base.  Many  of  the 
aged  will  learn  too  late  that  their  health 
needs  are  being  only  partially  met  by  the 
plan  of  so-called  insurance  imposed  upon 
them  under  medicare.  The  compulsion 
in  medicare  can  only  mean  compelled 
confusion  rather  than  improved  protec- 
tion for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  2  years 
we  experienced  the  pleasant  novelty  of 


witnessing  the  Democratic  Party  em- 
bracing the  traditional  Republican  con- 
cept that  lower  taxation  would  encourage 
economic  growth.  The  Congress  was 
urged  to  approve  a  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram to  advance  the  economy  on  the 
promise  of  spending  restraint  and  we 
did,  although  the  expenditure  restraint 
has  failed  to  materialize.  Presumably, 
later  this  year  we  are  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  bring  out  a  reduction  in 
certain  excise  taxes — again  as  an  eco- 
nomic stimulant.  Just  the  other  day,  the 
distinguished  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said  that  tax  cuts  can  help  our 
Nation  solve  its  very  serious  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

I  wonder  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury knows  about  this  bill.  In  significant 
part,  this  bill  will  be  responsible  for  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax  collections  for 
1966  exceeding  by  almost  $5  billion  the 
amount  to  be  collected  with  respect  to 
the  current  year.  These  increased  taxes 
will  not  be  premised  on  any  concept  of 
ability  to  pay.  They  will  be  imposed 
at  a  higher  rate  applicable  to  a  higher 
taxable  base  as  virtually  a  gross  income 
tax;  they  will  be  imposed  at  the  low  end 
of  the  income  scale  on  the  working  pop- 
ulation to  pay  health  care  expenses  for 
the  elderly  population  in  total  disregard 
of  the  substantial  ability  of  many  of  the 
aged  to  provide  for  themselves.  To  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  I  say,  "Mr. 
Secretary,  what  does  the  major  tax  m- 
crease  under  this  bill  do  to  your  urgent 
endeavors  to  deal  with  our  critical  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation?"  We  might 
also  ask  ourselves  how  the  war  on  poverty 
will  be  advanced  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  employment  and  do  we  really  help 
Appalachia  when  we  make  it  more  costly 
and  difficult  for  our  domestic  steel  pro- 
ducers to  compete  with  imports?  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  where  we  have  more 
programs  than  we  have  policy,  where  we 
have  more  solutions  than  we  have  con- 
sistency. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  attempting  to  justify 
the  medicare  approach,  much  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  by  imposing  what  will  ulti- 
mately be  a  tax  of  up  to  $740  a  year  on  a 
worker  and  his  employer,  we  will  have  a 
funded  system  that  provides  for  prepay- 
ment of  protection.  One  need  only  read 
the  Republican  views  in  the  committee 
report  to  recognize  the  fallacy  in  these 
assertions.  The  program  is  not  funded 
and  in  fact  medicare  will  add  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  already  stagger- 
ing unfunded  obligations  of  the  OASDI 
program  of  the  social  security  system. 
There  will  be  no  prepayment  because  the 
taxes  paid  today  will  be  used  to  provide 
benefits  for  those  persons  currently  aged 
and  the  future  security  of  the  present 
woricing  population  will  be  contingent  on 
the  willingness  of  the  workers  at  that 
time  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  higher 
taxes  we  are  imposing  on  them. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  magical  safeguard  involved 
in  providing  a  separate  payroll  tax  and 
a  separate  trust  fund  for  the  medicare 
program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
the  exigencies  of  tomorrow  arising  from 
the  expediency  of  today  will  prove  these 
so-called  safeguards  mere  myths.    The 
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American  people  will  not  distinguish  the 
OASDI  cash  benefits  from  the  medicare 
service-type  benefits.  Both  are  being 
provided  in  the  same  bill.  The  taxes  the 
people  pay  will  apply  to  the  same  earned 
income  and  the  debts  we  leave  to  the  next 
generation  will  comprise  one  encumber- 
ing burden  regardless  of  how  we  attempt 
to  compartmentalize  the  debts  by  no- 
menclatures. Therefore,  regardless  of 
the  various  labels  that  we  may  subscribe 
to  today  to  distinguish  between  the  cash 
benefit  program  and  the  service  benefit 
program,  the  danger  that  medicare  poses 
to  the  abUity  of  the  OASDI  program  to 
meet  its  cash  benefit  obligations  cannot 
be  denied.  In  support  of  my  contention 
that  these  trust  funds  are  not  inviolate, 
I  need  only  point  out  to  you  that  in  this 
bill  now  before  us  is  a  provision  increas- 
ing the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  dis- 
ability trust  fund  to  the  detriment  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  arguments  against 
the  medicare  approach  and  in  favor  of 
the  approach  contained  in  the  Republi- 
can alternative  could  be  discussed  at  con- 
siderably more  length  than  I  will  take 
today.  These  arguments  have  been  well 
stated  by  people  who  have  preceded  me 
in  this  debate  and  will  also  be  discussed 
by  those  who  follow  me.  a. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  Demo- 
crats having  embraced  the  Republican 
approach  in  substantial  part,  they  have 
an  obligation  to  explain  their  apparent 
inconsistency  in  insisting  on  both  the 
compulsory  approach  and  the  voluntary 
approach.  They  have  an  obligation  to 
explain  why  they  use  payroll  taxes  in  : 
part  and  other  financing  methods  in  part. 
Some  of  the  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  an  obligation  to  ex-  ' 
plain  why  a  proposal  that  seemed  un- 
sound last  year  is  suddenly  sound  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
support  the  Republican  alternative  em- 
bodied in  the  motion  to  recommit.  It  is 
to  be  recognized  that  on  this  particular 
issue  under  the  existing  parliamentary 
situation,  such  a  vote  in  my  judgment  is 
not  a  negative  vote  but  is,  indeed,  a  posi- 
tive vote  for  an  improved  bill  that  treats 
our  retired  people  more  adequately  and 
our  working  citizens  more  equitably. 

I  conclude  with  these  observations. 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence have  endorsed  H.R.  7057,  the  Byrnes 
bill,  as  the  motion  to  recommit.  H.R. 
7057  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  all 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  commend 
the  Republicans  on  the  committee  for 
their  hard  and  constructive  work.  I 
especially  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Congressman  John  Byrnes, 
for  his  leadership  in  drafting  H.R.  7057 
which  is  constructive  legislation,  far  pref- 
erable to  the  committee  proposal. 

As  far  as  final  passage  is  concerned, 
if  the  motion  to  recommit  fails,  neither 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
nor  the  House  Republican  Conference 
have  recommended  any  guidelines.  This 
is  quite  understandable.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  H.R.  6675,  is  to  a  substantial 
degree  Republican  legislation,  except 
that  part  which  incorporates  the  ad- 


ministration's King-Anderson  proposal 
for  hospital  care  financed  by  a  payroll 
tax. 

Many  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  in 
weighing  the  Republican  portions  of 
H.R.  6675  against  the  administration's 
part  of  the  same  bill,  with  understand- 
able logic  will  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  us, 
including  myself,  have  strongly  and  con- 
sistently opposed  the  regressive  payroll 
tax  method  of  financing  hospital  care 
for  the  aged. 

In  my  judgment  that  portion  of  H.R. 
6675  which  is  unsound,  outweighs  the 
good.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  one's 
own  conscience,  not  a  Republican  policy 
position,  that  will  determine  how  Repub- 
licans will  vote  on  final  passage. 

I  conclude,  however,  by  reemphasizing 
that  the  Republican  motion  to  recommit 
is  sound.  It  is  our  policy  as  a  party. 
I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support  the 
Byrnes  substitute,  H.R.  7057. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jom 
the  distinguished  and  able  Republican 
leader  [Mr.  Ford]  in  commending  the 
outstanding  performance  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
preparing  this  bill  and  presenting  it  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  of  this 
Committee.  I  doubt  that  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress  a  bill  has  been  more 
thoroughly  considered  or  more  thorough- 
ly debated.  I  doubt  that  ever  before  the 
quality  of  debate  on  any  bill  has  been 
more  penetrating  or  more  cogent  than 
it  has  been  on  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  has  properly  paid  tribute  to  all 
the  members  of  this  committee.  The 
accolades  which  have  been  accorded  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee by  Member  after  Member  only 
begin  to  suggest  the  compliments  which 
this  House  and  this  country  owe  him  for 
the  job  he  has  done  in  shepherding  this 
bill  through  the  committee  and  through 
the  House. 

Typical  of  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  this 
bill  represents  tremendous  effort,  match- 
less ability,  and  sincere  dedication. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  I 
was  told  that  back  in  the  very  early 
days  of  social  security  when  a  bill  was 
tied  up  in  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  rising  star  from  Arkansas 
first  demonstrated  before  the  House  his 
genius  for  handling  difficult  legislation. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]  worked  out  the  solu- 
tion which  made  possible  the  enactment 
of  one  of  the  great  early  social  security 
bills.  He  has  continued  to  develop  these 
great  skills  and  this  body  and  the  entire 
country  have  been  well  served  as  a. 
result. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan  on  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  he  opposes.  I  have  heard 
tills  argument  about  the  payroll  tax 
being  repressive  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber hearing  about  social  seciulty.  I  have 
heard  the  argument  about  its  being  in- 
voluntary ever  since  the  first  social  se- 


curity message  was  sent  to  the  Congress. 
I  have  heard  the  argument,  yes,  although 
it  has  been  softened  somewliat,  about  its 
being  socialistic.  But  I  have  never  in  my 
lifetime  seen  any  senior  citizen  of  tliis 
country  drawing  a  social  security  check 
who  did  not  believe  tliat  social  security 
was  one  of  the  finest  things  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ever  did  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country.  Our 
citizens  are  willing,  and  I  tliink  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country  are  willing  to 
increase  the  payroll  taxes,  through  a  new 
tax,  under  a  separate  account,  in  order 
to  eimct  into  law  the  benefits  of  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  come  under  the 
social  security  tax  provisions.  I  am  sure 
that  all  those  who  have  given  it  reason- 
able consideration  favor  this  proposal. 

As  for  this  matter  having  been  proper- 
ly considered,  in  the  first  place  I  know 
the  extent  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  considers  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. I  know  how  well  he  does  his  home- 
work. When  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas brings  out  a  bill  it  is  well  prepared 
and  well  considered.  This  was  true  of 
the  tax  bill  last  year.  It  was  true  of  the 
trade  bill.  It  has  been  true  of  every  bill 
managed  by  the  distiguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  He  and  his  committee, 
in  my  opinion,  have  minutely  examined 
every  possible  fiscal  taxation,  actuarial 
element  involved  in  this  measure. 
Knowing  the  chairman  and  his  commit- 
tee as  I  know  them  I  am  confident  that 
they  have  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  advisers,  and  all  those 
who  could  make  contributioris  in  this 
matter.  This  is  a  great,  progressive  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  for  humanity.  This  is  a 
bill  for  people.  This  is  a  bill  which  the 
American  people  want  and  they  want  it, 
enacted  in  1965. 

This  bill,  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  is  a  bill 
which  in  my  opinion  will  serve  well  those 
of  us  who  support  it,  politically  and 
otherwise,  through  the  years.  This  is 
landmark  legislation  which  offers  a  truly 
unique  opportimity  to  serve  millions  of 
older  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
sound.  It  is  just.  It  is  past  due.  I 
hope  it  will  be  enacted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

COMPULSORY    TAX    FEATtJIlE    OF    MEDICARE    BILL 
IS    FRAUGHT    WITH    DANGER 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  Texas  con- 
stituent, in  which  he  states: 

I  have  a  mother,  mother-in-law,  and  an 
aunt,  who  have  benefited  under  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  plan.  They  do  not  have  an  Income  at 
all.  Two  of  these  are  In  a  rest  home.  The 
other  has  had  a  major  operation.  In  hospi- 
tal for  15  days.  Kerr-Mills  takes  care  of 
these  without  expense  to  me.  This  plan 
helps  those  that  really  need  It. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  plan  of  aiding  needy  elderly 
people  in  meeting  their  hospital  and 
medical  costs  is  fairly  adequate,  or  at 
least  can  be  made  that  way  if  and  when 
deficiencies  surtse. 
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sure  that  they  have  the  support  of  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  this  body.  Such 
improvements  include  the  cash  benefit 
increase,  continuing  benefits  for  younij 
})roplc  up  to  age  22  who  arc  in  school, 
the  liberalization  m  the  retirement  test 
so  that  our  at:ed  will  have  greater  frc- 
d.mi  in  determinmi:  the  extent  to  which 
iluy  want  to  continue  working,  the 
chani:es  in  the  coverage  opportunities 
for  crtain  of  our  citizens  who  are  over 
av:e  72.  the  strengthening^  of  the  public 
assistance  titles  of  the  act.  and  the  vol- 
untary liealth  insurance  program. 

Most,  if  not  all.  of  the.se  improvements 
were  included  in  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
able  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  early  in 
January,  Tliese  improvements  could 
have  been  enacted  long  ago  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  insisted  that  the 
controversial  compulsory  medicare  plan 
had  to  t>e  a  part  of  any  social  security 
package.  In  fact,  these  specific  im- 
provements to  which  I  have  alluded 
largely  could  have  been  enacted  last  year 
with  substantial  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican support — and  did  in  fact  pass  the 
House — but  final  action  was  thwarted 
by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  medicare. 

During  the  portion  of  the  debate  that 
occurred  yesterday,  there  were  some  over- 
tones of  partisanship.  They  were  few, 
but  they  did  occur.  When  they  did  oc- 
cur, I  could  not  help  but  wonder  whether 
the  spokesmen  were  being  more  inter- 
ested in  pxjlitics  than  in  people.  To  me, 
the  legislation  before  us  is  not  a  political 
issue;  it  presents  the  honest  question  of 
how  best  to  deal  with  a  recognized  prob- 
lem in  a  manner  that  meets  the  tests  of 
adequacy,  fairness,  and  effectiveness. 
Compassion  for  the  aged  and  concern  for 
the  taxpayers  are  without  party  labels. 
The  entire  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — Republican  and 
Democrat  alike — warrants  the  commen- 
dation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  diligent  effort  that  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  do  not  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
made  constructive  contributions  to  this 
'  legislation  by  the  thought  and  advocacy 
they  have  given  to  approaches  to  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  otu-  aged. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time  we  will  vote.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  recognize 
that  our  votes  are  not  for  or  against  an 
adequate  social  secvu"ity  system  nor  is 
there  involved  the  question  of:  Should 
our  aged  receive  adequate  health  care? 
Rather,  the  vote  is  on  which  alternative 
you  prefer.  It  is  with  respect  to  those 
alternatives  that  I  would  Uke  to  address 
the  balance  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  said  that  this  bill  would  provide 
a  three-tier  program  to  finance  the 
health  care  requirements  of  our  aged. 
One  tier  involves  the  existing  Kerr-Mills 
program  and  would  strengthen  it  by 
adopting  the  essential  elements  of  the 
eldercare  proposal  so  that  our  needy  aged 
can  be  assureid  of  comprehensive  medical 
assistance  under  State  administered  pro- 
grams. This  tier  has  virtually  unani- 
mous support. 

A  second  tier  is  based  on  a  plan  origi- 
nally advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin  I  Mr  ByknfsI  and  his  Rrpub- 
lican  colleagues  ^n  the  (^oniinittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  It  would  provide  a 
voluntaiA-  sy.stt-rn  of  health  iii.'^ui  ann' 
available  to  tiu'  .i^i'd  tli.il  uirald  ne 'g- 
ni/e  ability  to  pay  and  n  it  iiuolve  the 
imposition  i>f  a  payrctli  tax  uti  tlic  wmk- 
ing  population  rhi.s  >i-co:ui  mr  i^ 
taken  ffoin  a  Hcpubhrar.  piopo.^.i!  :i.s  I 
have  said  a:id  has  bcfii  adoptrd  b\  th'- 
Deinociatie  adinmist:  .Uio:;  piaiMtl  by 
tin-  President,  and  appro\ed  by  the  lunn- 
bers  of  the  C'oinnuttee  on  Way.s  .iiul 
Means  In  the  order  of  things  a,>  thi.^ 
second  tier  api^ears  In  the  eonimiilrt'> 
bill,  it  is  referred  to  as  the  voluntary 
supplementary  plan 

The  tiiird  tier  is  iffcrird  to  a>  the 
basic  plan  and  it  is  tlie  adininistiations 
so-called  medicare  inoptisal.  It  is  com- 
pulsory, is  financed  by  a  payroll  tax.  and 
provides  only  limited  benefits  in  a  re- 
stricted range  of  health  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  proposal  advocated  by  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  would  strengtlien  the  exist- 
ing Kerr-Mills  program  and  would  estab- 
lish a  more  comprehensive  voluntary 
system  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged, 
the  question  inescapably  arises  wliy  are 
some  people  insisting  on  this  third  tier — 
the  medicare  approach?  Wlien  that 
question  is  asked,  the  issue  becomes  clear. 
It  brings  into  sliarper  focus  what  the 
proponents  of  medicare  are  really  ad- 
vocating. They  are  not  advocating  the 
only  way  in  which  the  aged  can  be  pro- 
tected against  the  economic  adversity  of 
illness  because  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive— whicli  has  been  endorsed  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  Democrats — gives  the  aged 
more  comprehensive  protection.  The 
medicare  proponents  are  not  advocating 
the  only  way  to  adequacy,  economy,  or 
efificiency  in  a  health  care  program  be- 
cause I  submit  to  you  that  the  Republi- 
can alternative  based  truly  on  the  insur- 
ance concept  is  the  proven  and  time- 
tested  way.  What  then  are  the  medicare 
proponents  really  advocating?  They 
are  proposing  compulsion  and  higher 
payroll  taxes  and  that  alone.  Compul- 
sion and  regressive  payroll  taxation  are 
the  essence  of  their  approach  to  this 
matter. 

If  compulsion  is  so  necessary,  why 
do  not  the  medicare  proponents  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  go  all 
the  way  with  it?  Why  should  they  toler- 
ate any  voluntary  aspect  in  the  program? 
If  payroll  taxation  is  so  sound,  why  do 
not  the  medicare  proponents  go  all 
the  way  with  payroll  taxation  to  fi- 
nance the  entire  program?  Under  the 
dual  hodgepodge  system  that  the  medi- 
care advocates  have  put  together,  we  are 
going  to  find  our  aged  bewildered  by  a 
multiheaded  bureaucratic  maze  of  con- 
fusion over  what  program  covers  what 
and  who  is  on  first  base.  Many  of  the 
aged  will  learn  too  late  that  their  health 
needs  are  being  only  partially  met  by  the 
plan  of  so-called  insurance  imposed  upon 
them  under  medicare.  The  compulsion 
in  medicare  can  only  mean  compelled 
confusion  rather  than  improved  protec- 
tion for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  2  years 
we  experienced  the  pleasant  novelty  of 


witnessing  the  Democratic  Party  em- 
bracing the  traditional  Republican  con- 
cept that  lower  taxation  would  encouragt 
economic  i;rowth.  The  Coii'^ress  wai 
iiigi'd  to  approve  a  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram to  advance  the  economy  on  thf 
promise  of  spt'iidiii"  restraint  unci  we 
liici,  although  the  expenditure  itstralnt 
has  failed  to  iiiateriali/.«v  Pre.Mimably, 
hiti'i  this  year  we  are  r.olng  to  have  thf 
opportunity  to  brinn  out  a  reduction  m 
certain  »-xci.se  taxes  again  as  an  eco- 
nomic stimulant.  Just  the  other  day  the 
disiinsaiished  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said  that  tax  cuts  can  help  our 
Nation  .solve  its  very  serious  balanco-of- 
paynients  dellcit 

I  wonder  if  the  Secrt'tary  of  the  Treai- 
ury  knows  about  this  bill.  In  significant 
part,  this  bill  will  be  responsible  for  so- 
cial security  payroll  fax  collections  for 
1966  exceeding  by  almost  $5  billion  the 
amount  to  be  collected  with  respect  to 
the  current  year.  These  increased  taxes 
will  not  be  premised  on  any  concept  of 
ability  to  pay.  They  will  be  Imposed 
at  a  higher  rate  applicable  to  a  higher 
taxable  base  as  virtually  a  gross  Income 
tax;  they  will  be  imposed  at  the  low  end 
of  the  income  scale  on  the  working  pop- 
ulation to  pay  health  care  expenses  for 
the  elderly  population  in  total  disregard 
of  the  substantial  ability  of  many  of  the 
aged  to  provide  for  themselves.  To  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  say,  "Mr. 
Secretai-y.  what  does  the  major  tax  in- 
crease under  this  bill  do  to  your  urgent 
endeavors  to  deal  with  our  critical  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation?"  We  might 
also  ask  ourselves  how  the  war  on  poverty 
will  be  advanced  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  employment  and  do  we  really  help 
Appalachia  when  we  make  it  more  costly 
and  dififlcult  for  our  domestic  steel  pro- 
ducers to  compete  with  imports?  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  where  we  have  more 
programs  than  we  have  policy,  where  we 
have  more  solutions  than  we  have  con- 
sistency. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  attempting  to  justify 
the  medicare  approach,  much  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  by  imposing  what  will  ulti- 
mately be  a  tax  of  up  to  $740  a  year  on  a 
worker  and  his  employer,  we  will  have  a 
funded  system  that  provides  for  prepay- 
ment of  protection.  One  need  only  read 
the  Republican  views  in  the  committee 
report  to  recognize  the  fallacy  in  these 
assertions.  The  program  is  not  funded 
and  in  fact  medicare  will  add  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  already  stagger- 
ing unfunded  obligations  of  the  OASDI 
program  of  the  social  security  system. 
There  will  be  no  prepayment  because  the 
taxes  paid  today  will  be  used  to  provide 
benefits  for  those  persons  currently  aged 
and  the  future  security  of  the  present 
working  population  will  be  contingent  on 
the  willingness  of  the  workers  at  that 
time  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  higher 
taxes  we  are  imposing  on  them. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  magical  safeguard  involved 
in  providing  a  separate  payroll  tax  and 
a  separate  trust  fimd  for  the  medicare 
program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
the  exigencies  of  tomorrow  arising  from 
the  expediency  of  today  will  prove  these 
so-called  safeguards  mere  myths.    The 


Amencan  people  will  Iml  (lLsUli..'Ul.'-li  tile 
OASDI  ca-sli  Lm-ih  tit.s  tioin  th-  m'di<i.r> 
M*nic--l.vpe  l>«'iiefu>  li'.K,  ill'  b.  ,1..: 
pruV. (led  ill  the  .S4im'-  bill  II.'  t.ivi  tli«- 
p^MpIe  pi«V  '-^  ill  tlpp''\  I"  '  l.i  sjlMie  I  ii:  in  <l 
UiCom-    .tlitl  the  (ii  bl.v    Ai    \>,t\<    l..t»l<    l.<X' 

^ri.'-;.'';  •"  '*'"  c.rni'i  l.'-f  '-i.'-  ■  i.'  ufub.  i 
i:,>  bu:'l'  II  n  iiKJl^s-s  ..f  his*.  \k<  «il<  mi'' 
[,,  c  •nii'.ii  "iKi'i-i'i'''  t'"'  <l' ••>•■  'J>  ""■ 
mciK  l.i' III  e<  'Ilniili.n-  M  ..ai  dle.'.s  nf 
',;,f  \.i.' iMiis  la»>«l  .  lliat  vk>  ni.iv  vubM'ill>. 
:.,  t.Kl.i\  l'»  tli'.tlii  ulsh  l>«t'A<i  ii  Ih.  casti 
b.-:,e!it  piotiiiin  and  thi  servue  biinfU 
pruJiiiin  tlie  diiiK  el  ih.it  niedicme  i/o.v  • 
[<,  tlie  iilnllty  ol  the  OASDI  iMociam  to 
mtt'l  ii.s  c.i.sii  b«-i)eht  obliKallons  cannot 
bed'iiied  In  supiHiit  of  my  conUntlon 
lliat  the.se  trust  funds  are  not  inviolate. 
I  need  only  i><)int  out  to  you  that  In  this 
bill  now  before  us  is  a  provision  Increas- 
ing the  all'xation  of  funds  to  tiie  dis- 
ability trust  fund  to  the  detriment  of  the 
old-ai  e  and  sui"V'iv<jrs  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  arguments  against 
the  medicare  approach  and  in  favor  of 
the  approach  contained  in  the  Republi- 
can alternative  could  be  dlscu.ssed  at  con- 
siderably more  length  than  I  will  take 
today.  These  arguments  have  been  well 
stated  by  people  who  have  preceded  me 
in  this  debate  and  will  also  be  discussed 
by  those  who  follow  me. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  Demo- 
crats having  embraced  the  Republican 
approach  in  substantial  part,  they  have 
an  obligation  to  explain  their  apparent 
inconsistency  in  insisting  on  both  the 
compulsoiy  approach  and  the  voluntary 
approach.  They  have  an  obligation  to 
explain  why  they  use  payroll  taxes  in 
part  and  other  financing  methods  in  part. 
Some  of  the  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  an  obligation  to  ex- 
plain why  a  proposal  that  seemed  un- 
soimd  last  year  Is  suddenly  sound  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
support  the  Republican  alternative  em- 
bodied in  the  motion  to  recommit.  It  is 
to  be  recognized  that  on  this  particular 
issue  under  the  existing  parliamentary 
situation,  such  a  vote  in  my  judgment  Is 
not  a  negative  vote  but  is,  indeed,  a  posi- 
tive vote  for  an  improved  bill  that  treats 
our  retired  people  more  adequately  and 
our  working  citizens  more  equitably. 

I  conclude  with  these  observations. 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence have  endorsed  H.R.  7057,  the  Byrnes 
bill,  as  the  motion  to  recommit.  H.R. 
^057  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  all 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  commend 
the  Republicans  on  the  committee  for 
their  hard  and  constructive  work.  I 
especially  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Congressman  John  Byrnes, 
for  his  leadership  in  drafting  H.R.  7057 
which  is  constructive  legislation,  far  pref- 
erable to  the  committee  proposal. 

As  far  as  final  passage  is  concerned, 
if  the  motion  to  recommit  fails,  neither 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
nor  the  House  Republican  Conference 
have  recommended  any  guidelines.  This 
is  quite  understandable.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  H.R.  6675,  is  to  a  substantial 
degree  Republican  legislation,  except 
that  part  which  incorporates  the  ad- 


mniistiHlioM  s    KinB-Andeison    proposal 

ti.i    hospital  rme  f\nftnr«-d   by  a   payroll 
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.M.tn\  "f  mv  kfpubiiran  lullranur*.  in 
A»-,ii.ii.»-  tlie  H«-ii>ibIirnn  (xirtiotu  of 
II  It  6»i7  I  rtk-aiiiAl  li»«*  adminiMralJon*. 
p,i:t  of  ti.i-  Mimi-  bill  Willi  und*i*Utid- 
wb.e  \<,^:.u  *.il  \tiif  tor  thr  bill  on  fltiai 
pa'v'v.»Ke  I  111  liii'  fith«*r  iiund  .^«iinr  of  u^ 
!!,( ludii.,  rnvwif  hH\r  '^tionnly  and  con- 
s,  Njiil'-  opiM>s«d  tt.r  rek;rr.sAivp  payroll 
i.ix  meihixl  of  finainim?  ho-spllal  care 
toi  the  aged 

In  my  judgment  that  portion  of  H  R 
667.S  wiiuii  IS  un-sound.  oulwelKhs  the 
co(jd  In  the  final  analysis  it  l.s  one's 
own  con.scienre,  not  a  Republican  policy 
position,  that  will  determine  how  Repub- 
licans will  vote  on  final  passage. 

I  conclude,  however,  by  reemphasizing 
that  the  Republican  motion  to  recommit 
Is  .sound.  It  is  our  policy  as  a  party. 
I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support  the 
Bvrnes  .substitute,  H.R.  7057. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
the  distinguished  and  able  Republican 
leader  [Mr.  Ford]  in  commending  the 
outstanding  performance  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
preparing  this  bill  and  presenting  it  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  of  this 
Committee.  I  doubt  that  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress  a  bill  has  been  more 
thoroughly  considered  or  more  thorough- 
ly debated.  I  doubt  that  ever  before  the 
,  quality  of  debate  on  any  bill  has  been 
more  penetrating  or  more  cogent  than 
it  has  been  on  this  bill. 
s  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  has  properly  paid  tribute  to  all 
the  members  of  this  committee.  The 
accolades  which  have  been  accorded  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee by  Member  after  Member  only 
begin  to  suggest  the  compliments  which 
this  House  and  this  country  owe  him  for 
the  job  he  has  done  in  shepherding  this 
bill  through  the  committee  and  through 
the  House. 

Typical  of  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  this 
bill  represents  tremendous  effort,  match- 
less ability,  and  sincere  dedication,     r 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  I 
was  told  that  back  in  the  very  early 
days  of  social  security  when  a  bill  was 
tied  up  in  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  rising  star  from  Arkansas 
first  demonstrated  before  the  House  his 
genius  for  handling  difficult  legislation. 
The  distinguished  gentleniD^  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]  worked  out  the  solu- 
tion which  made  possible  the  enactment 
of  one  of  the  great  early  social  security 
bills.  He  has  continued  to  develop  these 
great  skills  and  this  body  and  the  entire 
country  have  been  well  served  as  a 
result. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan  on  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  he  opposes.  I  have  heard 
tills  argtmient  about  the  payroll  tax 
being  repressive  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber hearing  about  social  security,  I  have 
heard  the  argtunent  about  its  being  in- 
voluntary ever  since  the  first  social  se- 


curity mfiMkte  wa*  s«ni  Vn  ll**-  Co4.£rr^ 
I  \\M\<  iirard  llif  argumrnt,  y«*  although 
It  ^u»^  bifu  koflrniKl  »(>nir-«tkat  Bt>'<ul  lU 
tjr.nu  vxUU.'klK  But  I  t.Jivr  lv*»rr  ,li  m> 
Ufrtmi*'  iw^n  at.>  »rra<»r  rlii/^j  .>f  itx.* 
r.uitiio   (lra»ii.ir  a  •'•rial  kM-urU>   rh#rk 

»liO  did  Il.'t  tjrilf\r  Iftal  •••rU.  M-<Uf«> 
•*»>  .irkT  ..I  th*-  ni.r«l  U,,ii4i»  l»>r  I  o«mr«*« 
<if     tJ.r     Uliltr^    .Slal<-«    r\rt     did     f«'f     O" 

i»rni«ii  CiUu-iiM  of  ihi»  orufUry  (iuf 
rllL/o^  atf  «lHl:,h'  and  I  Uiii,k  U^  rfn 
ployer*  of  tJu«  lounlry  arr  •lUKtc  V 
Uurea-v  tiif  i>ayroll  UH"»  Ihrou^h  a  r>«« 
tax  undrr  a  v(>aral*'  account.  In  ordrt 
to  riuict  lnt4j  law  thf  bcnefiU  of  l^iat 
porlitMi  of  the  bill  which  come  under  the 
.sfxrial  .security  tax  provision*  I  am  surr 
that  all  those  who  have  given  it  reason- 
able consideration  favor  this  proposal. 

A.'^  for  this  matter  having  been  proper- 
ly considered,  in  the  first  place  I  know 
the  extent  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  considers  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. I  know  how  well  he  does  his  home- 
work. When  tlie  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas brings  out  a  bill  it  is  well  prepared 
and  well  considered.  This  was  true  of 
the  tax  bill  last  year.  It  was  true  of  the 
trade  bill.  It  has  been  true  of  every  bill 
managed  by  the  distiguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  He  and  his  committee, 
in  my  opinion,  have  minutely  examined 
every  possible  fiscal  taxation,  actuarial 
element  involved  in  this  measure. 
Knowing  the  chairman  and  his  commit- 
tee as  I  know  them  I  am  confident  that 
they  have  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  advisers,  and  all  those 
who  could  make  contributions  in  this 
matter.  This  is  a  great,  progressive  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  for  humanity.  This  is  a 
bill  for  people.  This  is  a  bill  which  the 
American  people  want  and  they  want  it 
enacted  in  1965. 

This  bill,  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  is  a  bill 
which  in  my  opinion  will  serve  well  those 
of  us  who  support  it,  politically  and 
otherwise,  through  the  years.  This  is 
landmark  legislation  which  offers  a  truly 
unique  opportimity  to  serve  millions  of 
older  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
sound.  It  is  just.  It  is  past  due.  I 
hope  it  will  be  enacted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

COMPTTLSORT     TAX    FEArURE     OF    MEDICARE    BUX 
IS    FRAUGHT    WITH    DANGER 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  Texas  con- 
stituent, in  which  he  states: 

I  have  a  mother,  mother-in-law,  and  an 
aunt,  who  have  benefited  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  plan.  They  do  not  have  an  Income  at 
all.  Two  of  these  are  in  a  rest  home.  The 
other  has  had  a  major  operation,  in  hospi- 
tal for  15  days.  Kerr-Mills  takes  care  of 
these  without  expense  to  me.  This  plan 
helps  those  that  really  need  it. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  plan  of  aiding  needy  elderly 
people  in  meeting  their  hospital  and 
medical  costs  is  fairly  adequate,  or  at 
least  can  be  made  that  way  if  and  when 
deficiencies  arise. 
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We  all  recognize  the  obligation  society 
owes  to  elderly  people  who  are  faced 
with  hospital  and  medical  bills  they  are 
unable  to  pay.  And  there  should  not,  of 
course,  be  any  semblance  of  a  "pauper's 
oath"  required  in  order  to  get  it.  That 
objective  is  attainable  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  plan.  Because  of  that  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  these  people,  I  voted  for  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  when  it  was  approved  in 
Congress  5  years  ago.  Under  it  the  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  substantial 
grants  to  the  States  to  help  finance  the 
cost.  It  is  administered  by  the  various 
States  which  choose  to  make  use  of  it. 

This  approach  appeals  to  me  because 
it  divorces  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  management  and  operation  of  the 
program,  and  when  properly  imple- 
mented by  the  States  it  can  function 
successfully  and  adequately.  That  fact 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  very  man- 
ner of  its  administration  constitutes  a 
built-in  guarantee  against  the  socialized 
medicine  concept.  And  it  is  much  less 
expensive  than  what  is  now  being  pro- 
posed. 

Then  why  the  necessity  for  another 
approach,  costing  the  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars?  Can  we  afford  the  luxury 
of  financing  two  of  these  health  pro- 
grams at  the  same  time?  The  taxpay- 
ers I  hear  from  seem  t6  think  the  cost 
of  Government  is  already  too  high. 
They  would  like  to  see  tax  reductions, 
not  "tax  increases.  Someone  suggested 
that  the  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
under  the  pending  bill  would  be  about 
like  increasing  personal  income  taxes' 
by  10  percent  on  the  average  taxpayer — 
perhaps  even  more. 

Now  what  will  this  new  concept  cost? 
There  are  around  20  million  people  over 
65  who  would  benefit  from  the  pending 
bill.  This  number  includes  the  rich,  the 
poor,  and  those  with  moderate  incomes. 
Yet  whether  they  need  it  or  not,  every- 
one will  get  the  same  benefits.  Official 
estimates  are  that  it  will  cost  $35  billion 
to  finance  hospitalization  for  these  el- 
derly people. 

This  program  is  to  be  financed  by  a 
compulsory  increase  in  the  payroll  taxes. 
Under  the  pending  bill  that  tax  will 
gradually  increase  until  it  reaches  the 
total  of  11.2  percent.  This  is  an  alarm- 
ing increase,  and  undoubtedly  puts  the 
stability  of  the  social  security  system  in 
jeopardy. 

This  payroll  tax  will  be  applied  to  the 
first  86.600  of  income  from  wages.  Even 
the  wage  earner  who  makes  only  $3,600 
a  year  will  find  his  social  security  taxes 
exceed  his  income  tax  each  year.  That 
wage  earner,  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, will  pay  a  total  of  $250  a  year  in 
1966.  including  income  and  payroll  taxes, 
of  which  S162  will  be  on  the  wages  and 
818  of  it  will  apply  to  hospitalization. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  under  the  pending  bill,  a 
worker  entering  the  work  force  at  the 
age  of  21  will  pay  his  tax  for  44  years — 
matched  by  his  employer.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  hospitalization  program  per 
worker,  of  this  21-year-oId  person,  with 
interest  at  3 ',2  percent  per  annum,  will 
total  88,590.  That  will  be  paid,  under 
compulsion,  to  help  finance  hospital 
benefits  for  those  already  retired.  And 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  same  amount 


invested  in  private  health  Insurance 
would  provide  the  worker  with  far  more 
extensive  benefits  than  are  provided  un- 
der the  hospital  program  as  contained 
in  this  bill. 

Another  significant  point  that  is  made 
refers  to  the  prepayment  concept  in  the 
bill,  which  the  minority  characterizes  as 
a  myth.  It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the 
21 -year-old  worker  becomes  65.  there 
will  not  be  $8,590  waiting  for  him.  to 
finance  his  hospital  needs.  That  money 
will  have  been  used  to  pay  benefits  for 
those  who  preceded  him.  Indeed,  the 
estimated  set-aside  will  cover  the  cost 
of  only  1  year's  benefits. 

The  most  serious  and  dangerous  as- 
pect of  the  medicare  proposal,  as  I  see 
it.  is  the  financing  method.  This  follows 
the  pattern  employed  to  finance  social- 
ized medicine  in  Britain,  France.  Hol- 
land, and  elsewhere.  That  method  of 
financing  has  weakened  the  integrity  of 
the  social  security  systems  in  some  of 
those  countries.  The  Minister  of  Health 
in  France,  for  example,  recently  said 
their  system  was  facing  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  the  medicare  fea- 
ture. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  these  pro- 
grams, financed  through  social  security 
taxes,  that  they  start  out  on  a  modest 
basis,  then  grow  and  grow  until  there  is 
coverage  for  everybody — rich  and  poor, 
sick  and  well.  And  along  with  the  strain 
of  finances  there  has  been  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  both  medical  and 
hospital  services  in  practically  evei-y 
country  that  has  gone  in  for  state  medi- 
cine. Will  history  repeat  itself  in  this 
counti-y?  This  will,  of  course,  depend 
largely  upon  how  much  expansion  there 
is  to  be  in  the  future.  That  calls  for  an 
examination  of  the  motivations  of  the 
architects  of  this  compulsory  system. 

Former  Congressman  Aime  J.  Forand, 
a  chief  supporter  of  this  method  of 
financing  hospital  costs,  explained  the 
ultimate  goal  in  January  of  1961.  in 
these  words : 

If  we  can  only  break  through  and  get  our 
foot  Inside  the  door,  then  we  can  expand 
the  program  after  that. 

Walter  Reuther,  another  of  the  prime 
architects  of  this  method,  said  in  At- 
lantic City  last  year,  he  favored  "a  na- 
tional health  plan  to  provide  compre- 
hensive medical  care  for  all  Americans 
without  regard  to  their  ability  to  pay  for 
it." 

Former  Postmaster  General  Edward 
Day,  who  was  in  the  Kennedy  cabinet, 
who  opposes  the  pending  method  of 
financing  health  care,  in  an  article  in 
Nation's  Business  last  year,  foresaw  pres- 
sures to  expand  coverage  once  the  com- 
pulsory financing  scheme  is  put  into 
effect. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Socialist  Party 
in  the  United  States  was  recently  quoted 
as  saying  such  a  system  would  be  "capa- 
ble of  indefinite  expansion  until  it  in- 
cludes the  entire  population." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  or  the  good  faith  of  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  reported  this  bill.  I  am  sui-e 
they  would  not  want  the  coverage  to  ex- 
pand in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr. 
Forand,  Mr.  Reuther,  and  others.  But 
these  members  will  not  always  be  around 


to  act  as  watchdogs.  In  the  natural 
evolution  of  things  we  simply  must  as- 
sume that  once  the  compulsory  feature 
is  adopted,  there  will  be  constant  pres- 
sures to  expand  it.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  now  in  office, 
an  advocate  of  this  method  of  financing 
medicare,  once  told  a  Senate  committee 
that  he  favored  a  social  security  payroll 
tax  of  20  percent  on  a  wage  based  on 
$9,000  per  year. 

Once  this  compulsory  tax  method  is 
adopted,  we  must  assume  that  there  will 
in  the  future  be  candidates  for  Congress 
who  will  say  to  voters:  "Look,  you  are 
paying  heavy  taxes  for  medicare.  You 
pay  it  every  year,  whether  you  want  to 
or  not.  If  you  do  not  pay  it  they  will 
put  you  in  jail.  Yet.  if  you  get  sick  the 
Government  will  not  pay  a  dime  on  your 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  unless  you  are 
at  least  65  years  of  age.  You  are  paying 
for  it  now  and  you  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  now.  Elect  me  to  Congress  and 
I  will  go  to  Washington  and  try  to  get 
some  justice  for  you." 

Reacting  to  pressure  groups,  political 
platforms  of  both  major  parties  will 
probably  soon  begin  to  include  planks 
calling  for  expansion  of  medicare  cover- 
age in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  point  in  be- 
laboring this  issue.  It  is  so  important 
that  we  take  this  step  with  our  eyes 
open.  We  have  in  this  counti-y  the  most 
advanced  and  efficient  medical  and  hos- 
pital service  in  the  world.  We  know 
from  the  experience  of  others  that  po- 
litical medicine  is  not.  good  medicine. 
We  know  something  of  the  risks  that 
will  be  taken  by  getting  the  foot  inside 
the  door.  We  will  be  embarking  on  a 
dangerous  course,  despite  good  inten- 
tions, which  can  be  quite  disastrous. 
Because  of  my  opposition  to  the  medi- 
care feature  of  this  bUl  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  echo  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  leader  expressing 
a  certain  satisfaction  with  the  method 
in  which  the  debate  on  this  bill  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  I  think  it  has  been  on  a  very 
high  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  too  sure  how 
much  that  debate,  however,  has  influ- 
enced any  votes.  But  I  think  it  has  made 
a  clear  record  of  the  issues  and  of  the 
problems  and  of  the  area  of  agreemen 
that  are  involved  in  the  legislation  that 
is  now  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  MillsI,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  however 
has  suggested  a  short  while  ago  that  I 
still  had  not  convinced  him,  and  appar- 
ently I  had  not  convinced  some  others 
with  respect  to  how  we  could  present,  as 
we  do  in  the  alternative  program,  a  bet- 
ter medical  package  at  less  cost  to  the 
general  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  borrow, 
thei-efore,  from  the  words  of  our  Pres- 
ident which  I  believe  are  words  taken 
from  the  Bible,  "Let  us  reason  together, 
I  would  like  in  these  few  remaining  min- 
utes of  this  debate  to  try  to  reason  with 
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the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  some 
others  as  to  how  this  Is  po.ssible. 

Let  me  to  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  been  as  Interested  in  getting 
the  true  cost;,of  both  programs  as  anyone 
could  be,  because  I  believe  that  Is  an 
iinpoi;tant  element.  I  am  fearful,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  some  who  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  interested  in  the  costs  in- 
volved, have  been  a  little  more  concerned 
with  tn'ing  to  blow  up  the  cost  of  the 
substitute  proposal  simply  as  a  means  of 
discrediting  it.  As  a  fundamental  prop- 
osition I  believe  they  will  have  difficulty 
in  discrediting  it  in  vew  of  the  fact  that 
the  majorty  on  the  committee  have  ac- 
cepted the  underlying  principles  of  the 
substitute  bill,  that  of  being  voluntary 
and  that  of  being  contributoiy.  The.se 
are  fundamental  parts  of  the  committee 
bill.  They  have  adopted  from  u.s — and 
I  support  them  in  doing  so — a  proposal 
to  take  care  of  .supplemental  medical 
benefits  under  a  voluntary  contributoi-y 
system.  But  while  adopting  these  prin- 
ciples, they  point  to  the  overall  cost  of 
the  substitute  package  as  being  the  in- 
herent evil. 

We  had  for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
very  odd  situation  yesterday  where  we 
had  been  given  an  official,  and  what  I 
thought  was  a  final  estimate,  by  a  recog- 
nized actuarial  expert  as  to  cost  of  my 
bill. 

We  had  up  until  yesterday  what  we 
thought  was  a  firm  and  a  final  estimate 
from  the  chief  actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  proposal  I  had  made.  That  esti- 
mate was  .submitted  in  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago. 
But  then,  yesterday  I  was  informed,  and 
this  body  was  informed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
that  as  late  as  the  day  before,  on  April  5, 
he  had  obtained  a  new  memorandum 
containing  a  new  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  my  bill.  I  must  confess  that  this  came 
as  a  surprise  to  me  because  I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  close  to  this  legislation, 
hoping  to  make  some  contribution  to  it, 
and  I  did  not  know  that  information 
would  be  presented  here  that  had  not 
been  made  available  to  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Even  yesterday,  I  thought  when  the 
chairman  called  my  attention  to  that 
memorandum  of  April  5,  that  this  would 
be  the  last  word ;  that  the  actuary  had 
finally  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  the 
substitute  proposal  would  cost. 

But,  lo  and  behold,  in  this  morning's 
Record  we  find  a  fuither  revision  of 
the  estimate  in  the  form  of  a  memo- 
randum from  the  chief  actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  dated 
April  7— that  is  yesterday.  Whether  the 
chairman  had  that  memorandum  during 
the  course  of  our  debate  yesterday  or 
whether  that  memorandum  was  pre- 
pared after  the  debate,  I  do  not  know, 
but  to  my  great  surprise  in  the  Record 
this  morning  I  find  even  a  later  estimate. 
Whether  I  will  find  another  estimate 
after  today's  debate,  when  I  read  to- 
morrow morning's  Record,  or  a  couple 
of  days  from  now,  I  do  not  know. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
nian,  I  will  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  I  directed  to  the  chief 


actuary  under  date  of  February  12,  this 
year,  and  a  copy  of  his  reply  under  date 
of  February  26. 

You  will  note  in  that  letter  I  sought 
to  clarify  the  prior  estimates  and  asked 
him  to  give  me  an  estimate  of  what  he 
in  his  judgment,  not  mine,  estimated  the 
cost  of  my  bill  would  be  during  the  first 
full  year  of  operation.  I  did  not  give 
him  any  assumptions  because  he  is  the 
expert,  not  I.  I  did  not  ask  him  for  any 
self-serving  estimate.  I  wanted  to  know 
as  near  as  the  actuary  could  tell  me 
what  my  bill  would  cost  during  the  first 
year  it  was  fully  operative. 

Here  is  what  he  said: 

If  there  were  100  percent  participation, 
the  Federal  cost  for  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  (which  could  be  assumed  to  be 
fiscal  year  1966-67)  is  estimated  at  $2.4 
billion,  while  the  participants  therdselves 
would  contribute  about  $1.25  billion.  With 
80  percent  participation,  the  Government 
cost  would  be  $1.9  billion,  while  the  partici- 
pants would  pay  $1  billion,  and  with  50 
percent  participation  the  corresponding 
figures  would  be  $1.2  billion  and  $0.6  billion, 
respectively. 

I  should  point  out  here  also  that  in  a 
prior  estimate  he  recognized  that  com- 
plete participation,  that  is  100  percent, 
wil  never  come  about  because  of  the 
parallel  existence  of  other  health  in- 
sm-ance  plans  for  persons  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  health  in- 
surance for  retirees  provided  by  their 
former  employers,  and  for  other  reasons. 
Of  course,  you  are  not  going  to  get  100 
percent  participation.  With  that  in 
mind,  the  $2.4  billion,  which  he  esti- 
mated as  the  cost  to  the  general  revenue, 
was  high. 

I  do  not  know  what  assumptions  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  requested 
the  actuary  to  make  in  estimating  the 
cost  under  H.R.  6675,  or  what  assump- 
tions he  asked  him  to  make  with  respect 
to  his  later  estimates  of  the  substitute 
bill.  I  do  not  know  in  fact  whether  the 
same  assumptions  would  be  valid  to  the 
proposal  I  made  because  there  are  dif- 
ferent approaches  which  the  committee 
bill  takes  as  compared  to  my  bill.  AH 
I  can  say  is  that  I  left  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  actuarial  estimating  of  the  cost 
of  the  actuary  of  HEW.  He  made  the 
assumptions.  I  did  not  know  and  I  do 
not  know  what  assumptions  he  would 
make  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  H.R. 
6675 — or  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  my 
bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  committee  bill 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  about  $2.8  billion, 
anil  the  actuary  estimates  our  bill  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  about  $2  billion. 

Let  me  go  into  the  question  of  why 
there  is  that  difference.  Maybe  we  can 
get  an  understanding  here  betv.een  our- 
selves where  there  will  be  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  substitute  proposal 
costs  less.  There  has  to  be  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  two  bills. 

While  the  insurance  benefit  package 
of  the  two  bills  differ,  I  have  been  reli- 
ably informed  that  the  cost  of  the  two 
benefit  packages,  as  insurance  pack- 
ages, was  approximately  the  same. 
There  are  some  benefits  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  that  will  cost  more,  frankly,  than 
in  the  substitute  bill.    There  are  some 


items  in  the  substitute  bill  that  will  cost 
more,  such  as  the  item  of  drugs. 

For  instance,  even  as  to  the  hospital 
benefit,  after  the  payment  of  the  de- 
ductible under  the  committee  bill,  their 
program  pays  the  full  hospital  cost  for 
a  longer  period  than  does  the  substitute 
bill.  The  committee  bill  pays  all  of  the 
costs  for  60  days.  The  substitute  bill, 
however,  does  not  have  a  cutoff  point. 
We  continue  to  pay  hospital  benefits  be- 
yond 60  days,  but  after  the  first  SI, 000 
of  benefits  the  hospital  cost  is  financed 
on  a  coinsurance  basis,  with  the  patient 
paying  20  percent  and  the  instirer  pay- 
ing 80  percent. 

But  if  we  could  come  to  an  under- 
standing,   and   I   think   we   could,   Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  difference  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the 
benefit     package     is     concerned,     even 
though  our  plan  is  more  comprehensive 
in   scope,   and  covers  the  catastrophic 
illness  because  we  do  not  have  the  60- 
day  limitation  that  is  contained  in  the 
committee  bill,  if  we  could  reach  this 
understanding,  then  you  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  as  far  as  the  benefit  pack- 
age is  concerned,  there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  premiiun  that 
will  be  required  to  provide  the  combined 
package  of  the  committee  bill   or  the 
package  in  the  substitute  bill.    If  we 
could  get  an  agreement  on  that  point, 
then  I  think  we  could  proceed  with  the 
understanding  as  to  why  the  difference. 
In  the  first  place,  since  the  committee 
bill  provides  a  higher  ratio  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy — and   let   me  make  this 
clear,  both  proposals  provide  a  govern- 
mental subsidy— but  the  Government's 
subsidy  under  the  committee  bill  is  a 
higher  percent  of  the  total  cost  than 
the  subsidy  provided  by  the  substitute 
bill.    Why?    Because  the  hospitalization 
package  in  the  committee  bill  is  sub- 
sidized 100  percent.     It  is  financed  by 
the  payroll  tax  on  today's  worker  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  benefit  for 
today's  retired  people,  namely  those  over 
65   drawing  benefits.     For  the  supple- 
mental insurance  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides a  50-perc.ent  subsidy.     But  when 
you  combine  the  two,  the  basic  subsidy 
in  the  committee  bill  is   higher — sub- 
stantially higher— than  the  basic  subsidy 
in  the  substitute  bill. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  yesterday 
which  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, under  the  committee  bill  the  Gov- 
eriunent  subsidy  represents  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  cost  in  those  instances 
where  the  individual  takes  the  volun- 
taiT  program  in  addition  to  the  compul- 
sory hospitalization  program.  In  other 
words,  if  the  individual  takes  the  full 
package  of  benefits  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  Government  pays  five- 
sixths  of  the  cost  of  that  policy. 

Under  the  substitute  proposal  I  will 
offer,  the  Government  subsidy  is  about 
tv.-o-thirds  or  four-sixths  of  the  cost  of 
the  benefit  package.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  costs  the  Govermnent 
less.  It  cannot  help  but  be  less  costly. 
The  degree  of  subsidization  is  lower.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  difference  of  about 
16  percent  in  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
as  between  the  two  bills. 
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And,  let  us  remember  this  always — 
the  proposal  that  will  be  offered  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  a  voluntary  pro- 
posal. My  difference  with  the  commit- 
tee in  this  matter  was  not  solely  the 
matter  of  financing.  That  is  the  impor- 
tant difference — financing  through  a 
payroll  tax  as  opposed  to  financing 
through  the  general  funds  on  an  ability 
to  pay  basis. 

But  there  is  also  a  vei-y  serious  dis- 
tinction in  the  matter  of  whether  the 
program  should  be  voluntary  or  wheth- 
er it  should  be  compulsoi-y.  I  say  it 
should  be  voluntary;  that  those  who 
have  satisfactory  coverage  from  other 
souices  should  not  automatically  be 
blanketed  in.  We  should  make  the 
health  insurance  available  to  everybody 
over  age  65 — without  discrimination — 
which  the  committee  bill  does  not 
do,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  mad  -  avail- 
able to  everybody  without  discrimina- 
tion. But  let  the  individual  make 
the  basic  choice  as  to  whether  he 
wants  the  insurance. 

Now  how  many  will  participate  under 
the  bill  I  offer?  It  is  acknowledged  that 
you  would  not  have  100-percent  partici- 
pation because  you  have  people  who  al- 
ready have  adequate  protection  at  no 
expense  to  them.  You  have,  for  instance, 
the  automobile  workers  who  have  poli- 
cies furnished  by  their  employers.  You 
have  others.  You  have  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  insurance  or  to  medi- 
cal practice.  They  would  not  necessari- 
ly desire  to  be  covered  and  they  need  not 
be  covered.  I  use  the  same  assumption 
that  is  used  by  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  participation  under  the  volun- 
tary proposal  in  the  committee  bill — 
which  they  recognize  as  profitable — par- 
ticipation W'ould  be  somewhere  between 
80  and  95  percent.  Using  that  same  as- 
sumption, we  must  recognize  that  w-e 
would  not  have  100  percent  and  that  our 
participation  probably  would  be  within 
the  same  range. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  reason  together, 
let  us  just  recognize  when  we  get  to  the 
fundamentals  involved  that  this  is  a  sub- 
sidized policy  that  is  being  offered.  For 
those  people  who  do  not  elect  to  partici- 
pate, there  is  a  saving  to  the  Government 
as  compared  to  what  the  cost  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  100-percent  participation. 
The  committee  bill  does  not  have  this 
saving  as  far  as  its  fundamental  basic 
program  is  concerned.  It  automatically 
attains  a  100-percent  participation. 
There  can  be  no  savings  because  there 
is  no  election. 

Since  our  whole  program  is  voluntary, 
for  every  person  who  does  not  elect  to 
participate  there  is  a  saving.  For  each 
of  those  we  save  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  for  that  individual  policy. 
There  is  the  difference  in  cost. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  have  any 
diflBculty  in  understanding  how  we  can 
offer  a  more  comprehensive  package  and 
do  so  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause those  two  factors  taken  together 
are  bound  to  give  you  a  reduced  cost,  and 
the  actuary  admits  it. 

Let  me  say  this,  in  conclusion,  as  we 
come  to  the  end  of  this  debate.  I  would 
repeat  what  I  said  in  opening  the  debate 
on  yesterday  that  it  is  regrettable  that 
this  bill  could  not  have  been  broken  up 


into  at  least  two  packages.  This  is  a 
monumental  bill.  We  all  acknowledge 
that.  The  chairman  acknowledges  that 
it  is  really  four  monumental  bills  in  one. 

It  would  only  be  my  hope  that  we 
would  divide  it  into  two  monumental 
bills,  so  at  least  we  would  have  had  the 
chance  to  vote  intelligently  on  those  sec- 
tions which  have  to  do  with  the  basic 
social  security  system,  the  old  age  and 
siurvivors  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, and  let  the  House  work  its  will  on 
the  medical  aspects  of  the  program. 
There  is  no  difference  fundamentally  so 
far  as  the  need  and  the  advisability  of 
the  basic  social  security  amendments 
that  are  contained  in  those  sections  of 
the  bill.  The  difference  is  only  in  the 
medical  aspect  and  fundamentally,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you  on 
the  voluntary  part  of  that  program. 

I  would  have  great  difficulty  voting 
against  it.  because  it  accepts  the  basic 
fundamental  premise  of  the  bill  I  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  substitute  to  be  offered  in 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

This  brings  me  to  the  compulsory  hos- 
pitalization program.  Why  am  I  op- 
posed to  that?  First,  because  of  the 
compulsion.  I  think  we  serve  a  much 
better  pui-pose  when  we  move  into  the 
health  field  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  vol- 
untary contributory  programs. 

As  we  further  reason  together,  my 
major  disagreement  is  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  payroll  tax  to  finance 
these  benefits.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
the  majority  leader,  that  I  do  not  say 
the  payroll  tax  is  inherently  a  bad  tax. 
When  it  is  used  for  the  puiiwse  of  fi- 
nancing benefits  that  are  wage-related 
benefits,  it  is  a  good  and  a  sound  source 
of  raising  revenue.  Up  to  this  point  that 
is  what  we  have  reserved  the  payroll  tax 
for.  We  have  used  it  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  that  purpose  only — for  wage- 
related  benefits. 

We  use  the  payroll  tax  to  provide  un- 
employment compensation,  where  the 
recipient  receives  a  benefit  based  on  his 
wage  record.    It  is  wage  related. 

We  used  the  payroll  tax  for  the  cash 
benefits  of  the  social  security  system. 
How  do  we  figure  the  cash  benefit?  The 
cash  benefit  a  person  receives  is  related 
to  the  wages  he  has  earned  and  on  which 
the  tax  has  been  applied. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
departing  from  that  concept,  and  that  is 
what  I  warn  is  a  dangerous  departure. 
Now  we  are  not  going  to  use  the  payroll 
tax  for  a  wage-related  benefit,  but  we 
are  going  to  use  it  for  a  fixed  service 
with  no  relationship  to  wages  at  all. 
The  same  package  of  benefits  is  to  be 
provided  no  matter  what  the  wage  level. 

Of  course  we  should  not  tailor  medical 
benefits  to  what  the  wage  level  of  the 
individual  has  been.  We  should  have  a 
package  that  is  the  same  for  everybody. 
But  when  we  do  that  we  should  not 
finance  it  on  a  payroll  tax  which  is  re- 
lated to  wages.  That  is  the  most  re- 
gressive tax  we  have.  It  is  a  tax,  I  re- 
mind the  Members,  that  applies  to  the 
worker  the  first  day  he  goes  to  work  as  a 
young  boy,  on  the  first  dollar  he  earns. 
There  are  no  exemptions  and  no  deduc- 
tions. It  is  a  gross  income  tax  on  the 
lowest  level  of  income  in  our  country. 


That  is  what  I  object  to  and  that  is 
why  I  say  we  are  making  a  very  serious 
mistake.  I  do  not  object  to  the  payroll 
tax,  but  I  object  to  perverting  it  and 
using  it  for  a  purpose  of  providing  bene- 
fits that  are  not  wage  related. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  no  justification 
for  imposing  a  liability  on  today's  work- 
ers to  the  degree — to  the  extent — that  we 
are  under  the  committee  bill  through  a 
regressive  tax.  We  are  imposing  on  to- 
day's generation  of  workers  a  liability 
of  some  $40  billion  as  we  enact  the  hos- 
pitalization program  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  say  to  our  older  people,  "This 
is  yours  as  a  matter  of  right." 

Do  we  have  a  right  to  impose  that 
liability  and  then  say  it  shall  be  paid 
for  with  a  regressive  payroll  tax?  I  do 
not  believe  we  do.  If  we  wish  to  provide 
these  benefits,  we  should  impose  that 
liability  on  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
say  that  the  society  of  the  United  States 
shouJd  take  care  of  these  older  people 
and  assume  that  liability.  Then  the 
burden  will  rest  on  all  of  the  people,  and 
it  will  be  bonie  in  relation  to  ability  to 
pay. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  offering  a 
substitute  on  a  voluntary  and  contribu- 
tory basis. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
majority  whip  [Mr.  Boggs]  10  minutes. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  truly  a  historic  debate. 
It  has  been,  as  many  Members  have  said 
heretofore,  a  very  good  debate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  there  has  been  recognition  of 
the  truly  phenomenal  job  performed  by 
the  great  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  .  I  have  served  on 
this  committee  for  many  years  now,  and 
I  have  followed  this  particular  legislation 
with  tremendous  interest,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  anything  we  will 
do  here  this  year  or,  for  that  matter, 
within  this  generation,  of  more  impor- 
tance than  what  we  are  about  to  do  now. 
I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  has  never  been  a  more  thorough,  a 
more  conscientious  job  done  than  has 
been  done  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  under  the  direction  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  debate, 
let  me  try.  if  I  can,  to  put  in  perspective 
what  we  are  about  to  vote  on.  At  the 
outset,  social  security  is  a  part  of  our 
economy  today.  Now,  it  was  not  always 
so.  Thirty  years  ago— and  I  say  this 
without  any  refiection  upon  anybody, 
because  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
being  an  American  and  the  high  privilege 
of  being  in  this  body  is  the  right  to  dis- 
agree—in 1935,  when  this  monumental 
piece  of  legislation  had  its  inception  there 
was  vast  disagreement  over  it  among  my 
Republican  colleagues.  Whereas  today  I 
hear  expressions  about  the  validity  of  the 
payroll  tax,  at  that  time  it  was  described 
by  some  as  dictatorship,  socialism,  the 
chaining  of  the  American  society  and  the 
American  economy.  Today,  however, 
everyone  recognizes  that  in  this  society 
of  ours,  which  Is  becoming  increasingly 
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urbanized,  where  we  have  become  more 
and  more  interdependent  upon  one  an- 
other, that  the  social  security  system  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  people  of  our 
country  and  to  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try Today  we  have  94  million  people  in- 
sured under  the  program.  We  have  20 
million  people  drawing  social  security 
benefits  in  the  United  States  today. 
Now  we  have  something  like  9  out  of 
every  10  people  who  reach  the  age  of  65 
who  are  qualified  for  social  security 
benefits. 

Now  with  H.R.  6675  we  come  to  an- 
other milestone  in  this  program.     Let 
me  try,  if  I  may,  to  answer  just  a  few 
arguments  which  ~  have  been  advanced 
here.   No.  1, 1  have  not  heard  very  much 
talk  today,  by  anyone  who  studied  this 
legislation,  about  socialized  medicine.    I 
can  remember  for  15  years  every  time 
we  had  a  piece  of  legislation  that  sought 
to  do  something  in  this  area  we  heard 
"socialized  medicine."    We  do  not  hear 
that  on  this  fioor  today,  and  I  can  tell 
you  the  reason  why.    I  mean,  we  do  not 
hear  it  from  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  studied  this  matter  and  who  are 
familiar  with  what  is  being  debated  here. 
The  reason  is  that  these  bills,  the  bill 
from  the  committee  and  the  substitute 
offered  by  our  distinguished  friend  and 
able    colleague    from    Wisconsin,    Mr. 
Byrnes,  insofar  as  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  concerned,  are  almost  identical. 
There  is  no  difference  from  their  point 
of  view.    And  I  might  say  that  under 
each  proposal  there  is  no  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  either  involving  the  medical 
profession  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
in  the  historic  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship throughout  our  comitry.     I  might 
say  in  passing  that  in  recent  campaigns 
I  have  had  some  friends  of  mine  in  the 
profession,  who  were  misinformed — let 
me  put  it  that  way — who  fought  me 
rather  vigorously.    I  never  engaged  in  a 
counteroffensive  against  this  great  pro- 
fession.   I  know  of  no  finer  men  indi- 
vidually than  members  of  the  medical 
profession.   I  took  the  position  that  I  was 
not  an  expert  on  how  to  operate  on  a 
patient  or  how  to  treat  an  illness  and 
by  the  same  token  some  public  relations 
firm  was  not  an  expert  on  how  to  draft 
or  pass  legislation  or  on  what  ought  to  be 
in  the  legislation. 

And  I  predict  that  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession understands  this  bill,  it  will  be- 
come not  only  acceptable  to  the  profes- 
sion but  very  popular,  indeed,  with  the 
profession. 

Nobody  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle,  despite  the  heat  of  campaigns,  in 
my  judgment,  has  ever  engaged  in  any 
controversy  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  with  any  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  I  have  a  profoxmd 
respect  for  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pro- 
fession in  the  world  comparable  to  it  in 
the  advances  it  has  made  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  our  people.  This  is  a  tribute 
that  it  deserves,  and  we  want.it  to  con- 
tinue in  that  tradition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bill  and  let  us  see 
what  is  really  before  us.  There  is  no 
question  about  socialized  medicine.  Let 
us  get  that  out  of  oiir  minds.    As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  the  program  advanced  and 
advocated  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, as  advertised  by  the  public 
relations  firm,  was  critical  of  the  bill 
before  our  committee,  H.R.  1,  because 
they  said  it  did  not  do  enough,  not  that 
it  did  too  much.  I  saw  some  advertise- 
ments on  television  and  in  the  news- 
papers where  they  had  checkmarks — 
"check  off  here"— and  they  said,  "This 
is  what  we  do  under  our  proposal  and 
this  is  what  the  King  bill  fails  to  do." 
They  had  boxes  checked  off. 

Then  my  dear  friends  on  the  minority 
side  quite  properly  said,  "We  must  make 
recommendations  in  this  field,"  and  they 
came  up  with  a  program  which  is  essen- 
tially the  motion  to  recommit  on  which 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

Let  me  try  to  analyze  these  two  pro- 
posals. First  let  us  analyze  them  from 
the  historic  concept  of  social  security. 
What  is  that  concept?  Well,  it  is  the 
insurance  concept.  I  buy  insurance  and 
you  buy  insurance;  and  I  hope  I  never 
will  have  to  use  it.  I  have  insurance  on 
my  house,  on  my  automobile,  on  my  life. 
I  hope  none  of  them  will  ever  have  to  be 
used;  of  course,  I  know  at  least  one  of 
them  will  be.  The  man  who  insures  his 
house  pays  for  the  insurance  of  the  man 
whose  house  is  destroyed.  The  whole 
theory  of  insurance  is  that  you  spread 
the  risk.  . 

Historically,  when  we  adopted  social 
security  we  had  this  basic  argument.  We 
had  people  come  in  and  say.  "Take  the 
money  out  of  the  general  fund  and  let 
the  county  and  the  State  and  the  mu- 
nicipality nm  these  programs  on  a  wel- 
fare basis."  We  said,  "No,  the  American 
worker,  the  American  businessman,  ulti- 
mately the  American  professional  man- 
practically  everyone  is  covered  now — has 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  program." 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  had  advocates  of  various  proposals 
here  when  I  first  came  to  Congress — we 
had  a  petition  filed  here  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  every  year  to  discharge  the 
Townsend  bill,  for  example. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Townsend 
bill  was  a  general  pension  paid  out  of 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  They  had  steer- 
ing committees  for  the  Townsend  plan, 
and  so  on. 

The  reason  you  do  not  hear  about  the 
Townsend  plan  any  more  is  because  the 
social  security  program  founded  on  in- 
surance principles  has  filled  that  gap. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  what  is 
the  more  fiscally  responsible  proposition, 
whether  you  pay  for  it  on  a  payroll  basis 
as  you  go  along  in  an  orderly  fashion  or 
whether  you  pay  for  it  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  of 
the  Tovmsendites  was  that  you  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States.  I  must  say  that  the  proposal 
which  has  been  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes]  is  based  on  just  ex- 
actly the  same  concept.    Somehow  or 


other  the  impression  has  been  left  here 
that  you  are  going  to  get  the  Byrnes  pro- 
posal for  nothing. 

Well,  let  me  give  you  the  figures.  In- 
cidentally, the  discussion  that  the  gen- 
tleman made  here  a  moment  ago  about 
cost,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  go  into  it. 
but  if  you  will  take  a  look  at  the  Record 
for  yesterday  on  page  7210  and  on  page 
7226,  you  will  find  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  put 
all  of  these  figures  into  the  Record. 
What  happened  was  that  we  had  three 
estimates  of  the  cost.  We  had  a  high 
estimate  which  was  considered  the  max- 
imum, we  had  an  intermediate  estimate 
which  was  neither  high  nor  low,  and  we 
had  a  low  estimate. 

Incidentally,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin referred  to  two  different  recent 
estimates,  one  dated  April  5  and  the 
other  dated  April  8.  The  only  difference 
in  those  two  estimates  is  that  the  later 
one  is  based  on  the  average  contribution 
from  the  participants  of  $6.50  per  month, 
as  stated  frequently  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  whereas  the  earlier  one 
used  a  figure  of  $6  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  better  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  we  do?  We 
took  the  highest  estimate,  because  we 
wanted  the  system  to  be  completely  ac- 
tuarially sound  so  there  would  not  be  a 
deficit  in  the  trust  fund  created  under 
this  proposal. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  talk 
about  fiscal  responsibility,  if  you  want 
to  be  against  deficit  financing,  if  you 
believe  in  the  pay-as-you-go  principle, 
then  you  will  vote  for  the  committee  bill 
and  you  will  vote  against  the  substitute. 
Now,  let  us  talk  about  what  happens 
as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned.    He  has 
been  talked  about  here  a  great  deal  yes- 
terday and  today,  and  properly  so. 
Let  me  give  you  the  cost  figures. 
The  best  estimates  that  we  have  are 
that  the  Byrnes  proposal  will  cost  $4.08 
billion  per  annum.    Now,  that  will  be 
paid  for  with  $2.75  billion  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.     I   hope   that  you   heard   that 
figure.  $2.75  billion. 

Now,  let  us  transfer  that  again  in 
terms  of  what  the  recipient  pays  for  it. 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  himself  is  going 
to  be  better  pleased  with  this  plan. 

Aside  from  what  he  pays  in  higher  in- 
come taxes  to  finance  the  general  reve- 
nues, he  would  also  pay  according  to  Mr. 
Byrnes,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  65, 
$6.50  per  month  under  the  voluntary 
plan;  whereas,  under  the  committee  sup- 
plementary plan  he  would  pay  $3,  or  he 
would  pay  under  the  Byrnes  plan  over 
twice  as  much  as  he  would  pay  imder 
the  committee  plan. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Mills 
plan,  under  the  committee  plan,  $2.3  bil- 
lion will  be  financed  by  a  payroll  ts«. 

But  let  us  translate  this  into  terms  of 
percentages  of  payroll.  Remember,  we 
are  talking  about  millions  and  millions 
and  millions  of  people,  so  that  we  spread 
this  risk  across  the  Nation. 

What  does  the  hospital  insurance  tax 
actually  amount  to  as  far  as  the  worker 
is  concerned?    In  1966  it  will  amount  to 
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.35  percent,  translated  into  terms  of  dol- 
lars of  $1.63  a  month  if  he  earns  the 
maximum  amount.  In  1987  and  there- 
after—this is  a  few  years  down  the 
i-oad — our  best  estimates  show  that  the 
tax  will  be  .80  percent,  still  less  than  1. 
percent  on  the  worker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
"to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  coming  to  the  close  of  a  dramatic 
and  historic  debate.  In  this  Chamber 
within  the  past  10  days  we  have  seen  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cation bill,  which  was  a  historic  meas- 
ure, passed.  Today  we  are  concluding 
another  historic  debate. 

I  can  remember  over  30  years  ago.  ref- 
erence having  been  made  by  a  number  of 
speakers  to  the  original  Social  Security 
Act.  when  I  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
drafted  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 
I  can  remember  the  opposition  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  difficulty  we  had  in 
getting  a  bill  through. 

We  are  now  debating  this  bill  today. 
It  is  constructive  democracy  in  dynamic 
action  in  accordance  with  the  economic 
conditions  that  exist  today,  and  will 
confront  our  people  in  the  decades  that 
lie  ahead. 

We  have  two  bills,  one  the  committee 
bill,  which  has  been  well  considered  for 
many  years  under  the  able  and  brilliant 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, which  as  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee contains  a  comprehensive  plan, 
joining  with  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  countless  tal- 
ented persons  throughout  the  counti-y  in 
bringing  about  this  contribution.  It  is 
a  fiscally  responsible  bill.  The  substi- 
tute represents  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

In  voting  for  the  substitute  bill,  those 
who  vote  for  it  are  voting  for  a  measure 
that  will  bring  about  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity as  compared  with  the  bill  reported  out 
by  the  committee,  and  now  before  the 
House. 

I  heartily  favor  and  support  the  bill 
reported  bv  the  committee,  and  I  hope 
that  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  defeated.  In  passing  the  com- 
mittee bill  we  will  make  another  historic 
contribution  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  in  conclusion  that  the  Speaker  has 
succinctly  defined  the  issue  as  far  as 
the  substitute  is  concerned.  The  sub- 
stitute in  essence  says  that  we  would  take 
S2.75  billion  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
*the  United  States.  My  Republican  col- 
leagues have  always  pointed  with  con- 
siderable alarm  to  the  deficit  position  of 
the  Treasury,  but  now  they  would  in- 
crease that  deficit  position  by  $2.75  bil- 
lion. In  the  process,  the  committee  bill, 
in  fact,  will  certainly  make  it  possible  for 
the  American  worker  to  have  an  insur- 
ance program  which  he  so  desperately 
needs  in  this  area  as  well  as  in  the  area 
in  which  he  is  already  protected. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  great  honor 
and  high  responsibility,  as  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  used  to  say,  of  having  served  in  this 
body  for  well  over  20  years — I  do  not 
know  of  any  piece  of  legislation  involving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  I 
consider  more  important,  in  the  years  I 
have  been  here,  than  this  pending  leg- 
islation. For  me  this  is  going  to  be  a 
proud  and  happy  vote  to  cast,  because 
I  know  when  this  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land  it  will  do  more  to  lift  the  burdens 
oflf  the  old  people  in  our  country,  whose 
numbers  are  increasing  twofold  every 
decade,  and  more  to  help  the  young  peo- 
ple who  themselves  are  struggling  to  rear, 
house,  educate,  and  take  care  of  growing 
families  and  at  the  same  time  care  for 
aged  parents. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  rejected, 
and  that  this  body  will  pass  the  commit- 
tee bill  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
is  a  historic  occasion  for  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  State  of  California,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  leadership,  as  v.-ell  as  the 
individual  Members  of  the  House,  on  both 
sides  of  this  debate,  on  the  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  we  have  considered  and 
now  overwhelmingly  approved,  on  a 
nearly  3-to-l  vote  of  313  to  115,  the  land- 
mark Medicare  and  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965. 

As  one  of  the  bill's  original  sponsors,  I 
am  proud  to  have  offered  my  full  support 
and  to  have  played  some  part  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  legislation. 

The  measure  not  only  contains  the 
most  comprehensive  medicare  health  in- 
surance plan  for  America's  senior  citizens 
ever  adopted  by  either  House  of  Congress, 
but  it  also  includes  the  largest  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  approved  since  the 
program  was  started  30  years  ago. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
both  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
former  President  John  Kennedy  for  the 
outstanding  national  leadership  they 
demonstrated  in  the, long  struggle  to 
bring  this  urgent  matter  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  before  their 
elected  representatives  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  historic  action  we  have  taken  to- 
day is  of  particular  benefit  to  Califor- 
nia's I'o  million  elderly  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  17  million  other  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65,  for  it  will  enable  them  to 
prepay  in  their  earlier,  more  productive 
working  years,  most  of  their  own  hospi- 
tal and  related  health  expenses  during 
retirement. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  an  op- 
tional supplementary  health  insurance 
plan  available  at  minimum  cost  to  all 
persons  over  65  and  designed  to  cover 
their  major  medical  and  doctor  bills. 

Finally,  the  measure  includes  a  long- 
overdue  7-percent  across-the-board  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits for  some  20  million  Americans — a 
real  help  to  them  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum level  of  their  basic  economic  pro- 
tection. 

These  three  key  provisions  of  the 
Medicare  and  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  plus  several  other  sub- 


stantial improvements  in  current  fed- 
erally assisted  health  programs,  make 
this  bill  the  most  significant  piece  of 
health  and  social  welfare  legislation  in 
American  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  been  con- 
vinced that  the  elderly  are  not  asking 
for  charity. 

But  they  do  want  and  deserve,  and  I 
believe  this  measure  will  help  give  them, 
a  system  offering  an  opportunity  to  plan 
for  the  future — to  permit  them  to  live 
their  remaining  years  in  earned  dignity, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
provided  adequately  for  their  own  needs 
during  retirement  years. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  this  legislation  to  every  citizen,  I  will 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  information  outlining  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  first  statement,  entitled  "A  Brief 
Overall  Summary,"  is  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  the  other  article,  en- 
titled "A  Summary  Analysis  of  Major 
Provisions,"  contains  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  Medicare  and  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  statement  and  article  follow: 
Brief  Overall  Summary 

The  bill  establishes  two  coordinated  health 
insurance  programs  for  persons  65  or  over 
under  the  Social  Security  Act:  (1)  a  "basic" 
plan  providing  protection  against  the  costs 
of  hospital  and  related  care,  financed  through 
a  separate  payroll  tax  and  trust  fund;  and 
(2)  a  voluntary  "supplementary"  plan  cov- 
ering payments  for  physicians'  and  other 
medical  and  health  services  financed  through 
small  monthly  premiums  by  individual  par- 
ticipants matched  equally  by  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment general  revenue  contribution. 

Undergirding  the  two  new  insurance  pro- 
grams would  be  a  greatly  expanded  medical 
care  program  for  the  needy  and  the  medical- 
ly needy.  This  program  v/ould  combine  all 
the  vendor  medical  provisions  for  the  aged, 
blind,  disabled,  and  families  with  dependent 
children  now  in  five  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  under  a  uniform  program  and 
matching  formula  in  a  single  new  title.  The 
Federal  matching  share  for  cash  payments 
for  these  needy  persons  would  also  bjp  in- 
creased; services  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  and  the  mentally 
retarded  would  be  expanded;  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  "special  project  grants"  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  and  services  for 
needy  children  of  school  age,  or  preschool, 
would  be  authorized;  and  present  limitations 
on  Federal  participation  in  public  assistance 
to  aged  individuals  in  tuberculosis  or  mental 
disease  hospitals  would  be  removed  under 
certain  conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  the  bill  would  in- 
crease benefits  by  7  percent  across  the  board 
with  a  $4  minimum  Increase  for  a  worker, 
cover  certain  currently  uncovered  occupa- 
tions and  wages  (doctors,  and  Income  from 
tips),  continue  benefits  to  age  22  for  certain 
children  in  school,  provide  social  security  tax 
exemption  of  self-employment  Income  of  cer- 
tain religious  groups  opposed  to  insurance, 
provide  actuarially  reduced  benefits  for  wid- 
ows at  age  60,  and  pay  benefits,  on  a  transi- 
tional basis,  to  certain  persons  currently  '72 
or  over  now  ineligible;  liberalize  the  defini- 
tion for  disability  insurance  benefits,  increase 
the  amount  an  individual  is  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  full  deductions  from  bene- 
fits, revise  the  tax  schedule,  and  increase  the 
earnings  counted  for  benefit  and  tax  pur- 
poses so  as  to  fully  finance  the  changes  made, 
and  make  certain  changes  in  allocations  to 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  dls- 
ataility  Insurance  trust  funds. 
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summary  analysis  of  Major  Provisions— 
HR   6675 — Medicare  and  Social  Secututt 

AMENDMENTS      OF      1965      (HOUSE      VERSION, 

April  1965) 

This  analysis  of  the  medicare  and  social 
security  amendments  of  1965  (HH.  6675),  as 
acted  on  by  the  House  Is  In  the  three  tables— 
ilia  description  of  the  basic  hospitalization 
program;  (2|  a  description  of  the  optional 
supplementary  medical  program;  and  (3)  a 
description  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  and  other 
miscellaneous  provisions. 
hble     1 — BASIC     hospitalization     program 

(UNDER    social    SECURITY    SYSTEM) 

Eligibility:  All  persons  aged  65  years  or 
over  who  are  now,  or  will  in  the  future,  be 
entitled  to  rhonthly  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  (except  Federal  em- 
ployees who  retired  after  1959). 

All  persons  aged  65  years  or  over,  or  who 
will  reach  age  65  before  1968,  who  are  not 
eligible  for  monthly  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  This  part  of  the 
program  to  be  paid  for  from  general  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government,  not  paid  for  out 
of  social  securitv  trust  funds.      , 

Effective  date:  July  1,  1966,  except  for 
services  in  extended  care  facilities,  which  will 
be  effective  January  1,  1967.  ^ 

Enrollment:  No  enrollment  necessary. 
Coverage  is  automatic  to  those  eligible. 

Cost  to  the  individual:  Benefits  extended 
to  eligible  persons  without  cost  as  a  matter 
of  right;  no  "needs  test"  required. 

Benefits: 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  charges  for  up  to 
60^  days  of  hospitalization  in  each  spell  of 
illness,  subject  to  a  $40  deductible  amount. 

2.  Twenty  days  of  nursing  home  care  in 
each  spell  of  illness,  after  transfer  from  hos- 
pital; 2  additional  days  of  nursing  home  care 
(if  needed)  can  be  added  for  each  day  that 
the  patient's  hospital  stay  was  less  than  60 
days,  to  a  maximum  total  of  100  days. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
subject  to  a  S20  deductible  amount  for  such 
services  furnished  by  the  same  hospital  dur- 
ing a  20-day  period. 

4.  Ppsthospital  home  health  services  for 
up  to  100  visits  after  discharge  from  hospital 
or  nursing  home  (when  patient  is  under  care 
of  physician ) . 

Financing:  Through  the  social  security 
system— pavroll  taxes  from  employee,  em- 
ployer, andby  self-employed  persons.  Taxes 
paid  into  separate  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  to  assure  that  actuarial  soundness  of 
trust  funds  and  the  entire  social  security 
system  is  safeguarded.  Tax  rates  for  em- 
ployee (matched  by  employer)  will  be:  1966, 
0.35  percent;  1967-72,  0.50  percent;  1973-75, 
0.55  percent;  1976-79,  0.60  percent;  1980-86. 
0.70  percent;  1987  on,  0.80  percent. 

These  amounts  would  be  automatically  de- 
ducted from  payroll  check  (as  at  present)  on 
first  S5,600  earnings  a  year  during  1966-70 
period.  Thereafter,  they  would  be  based  on 
first  $6,600  of  annual  earnings.  Program  will 
cost  each  employee,  employer  only  38  cents  a 
week,  rising  to  about  54  cents  a  week  for  each 
during  1967-72  period. 

TABLE     2 OPTIONAL     SUPPLEMENTARY     MEDICAL 

PaOGR.^M      (UNDER     PRIVATE     INSXHIANCE     CAR- 
RIERS) 

Eligibility:  All  persons  age  65  or  over,  on 
an  optional,  voluntary  basis,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  for  social 
securitf,  railroad  retirement,  or  other  ben- 
efits. 

Effective  date:  July  1.  1966. 

Enrollment:  Enrollment  for  persons  age 
65  years  c  '  over  before  Janxiary  1,  1966,  will 
begin  2  months  after  enactment  of  bill  and 
continue  to  March  31,  1966.  Regular  enroll- 
ing periods  thereafter. 

Cost  to  the  individual:  If  person  chooses 
to  participate  in  this  program,  it  will  cost 
him  $3  per  month.    Amount  would  be  auto- 


matically deducted  from  monthly  benefit 
check  of  those  persons  receiving  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Others 
would  pay  their  contribution  into  special 
trust  fund  directly.  -~ 

Benefits:  In  addition  to  the  benefits  listed 
in  table  1,  those  choosing  to  participate  in 
the  supplementary  medical  program  would 
be  entitled  to: 

1.  Physicians'  and  surgical  services  fur- 
nished in  a  hospital,  clinic,  office,  or  in  the 
home. 

2.  Hospital  care  for  60  days  in  a  spell  of 
illness  in  a  mental  hospital  (180-day  life- 
time maximum ) . 

3.  Home  health  services  (without  regard 
to  hospitalization)  for  up  to  100  visits  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year. 

4.  Additional  medical  and  health  services, 
provided  in  or  out  of  a  medical  institution, 
including  diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory 
tests,  electrocardiograms,  basal  metabolism 
readings,  and  other  diagnostic  tests;  X-ray, 
radium,  and  radioactive  isotype  therapy; 
ambulance  services  (under  limited  condi- 
tions); surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts.  Iron 
lungs,  oxygen  tents,  artificial  limbs,  eyes, 
etc. 

Benefits  under  this  program  are  subject  to 
an  annual  deductible  amount  of  $50.  Then 
the  program  will  pay  80  percent  of  the  pa- 
tient's bills  (above  the  $50  deductible). 

Financing:  Persons  participating  in  this 
program  will  pay  $3  a  month  ($36  a  year) . — 
An  additional  $3  per  person  per  month  will 
be  paid  Into  fund  by  Federal  Government 
out  of  general  revenues. 

TABLE     3 OTHER     PROVISIONS 

Social  security  benefits:  Increases  by  7  per- 
cent (With  a  minimum  Increase  of  $4  a 
month)  all  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  benefits.  Increases  would  be  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1965.  Now  minimum 
benefit  raised  from  $40  to  $44  a  month.  Will 
benefit  an  estimate  20  million  persons. 

Child's  Insurance  benefits:  A  child's  in- 
surance benefits  would  continue  to  be  paid 
until  the  person  reaches  age  22  (Instead  of 
age  18)  If  child  Is  attending  accredited  school 
or  college  as  a  full-time  student  after  he 
reaches  age  18.  Will  be  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  and  benefit  estimated  295.000 
young  people. 

Optional  benefits  for  widows  at  age  60: 
Widows  may  have  option  of  receiving  social 
security  benefits  at  age  60.  with  actuarial 
reduction  of  benefits  they  would  otherwise 
receive  at  age  62.  Effective  for  second  month 
after  enactment  of  bill,  benefiting  estimated 
185,000  widows. 

Disability  insurance  amendments:  Liber- 
alizes eligibility  requirements  and  waiting 
period  for  persons  covered  by  disability  In- 
surance provisions  of  Social  Security  Act. 
Will  benefit  estimated  155,000  disabled 
workers. 

Benefits  to  persons  at  age  72  or  over:  Lib- 
eralizes eligibility  requirements  by  providing 
a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month  at  age  72  or 
over  to  certain  persons  with  a  minimum  of 
three  quarters  of  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  acquired  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  In  1937.  Will  bene- 
fit an  estimated  355.000  persons. 

Retirement  test:  Liberalizes  the  social  se- 
cxirlty  earned  Income  limitation.  Beginning 
in  thaI966  tax  year,  a  person  receiving  bene- 
fits will  be  able  to  earn  $1,200  a  year  without 
having  his  benefits  reduced;  earnings  be- 
tween $1,200  and  $2,400  a  year  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits  for  each 
$2  of  earnings  up  to  $2,400;  a  $1  reduction 
in  benefits  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above 
$2,400  would  take  place.  Existing  law  limits 
this  provision  to  $1,700  instead  of  $2,400. 

Miscellaneous  amendments:  Other  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  authorize 
benefits  to  certain  divorced  women,  cover- 
age of  self-employed  physicians  and  interns, 
amendments  affecting  annual  gross  earnings 


of  farmers,  coverage  of  cash  tips  received  by 
an  employee  after  1965.  and  an  exemption 
from  social  security  taxes  of  self-employed 
persons  of  the  Amish  and  other  religious 
sects. 

Improvement  of  Kerr-Mills  program:  Ex- 
tends the  provisions  of  expanded  State 
medical  assistance  programs  not  only  to  the 
Indigent  aged,  but  also  to  needy  persons  who 
are  part  of  the  dependent  children,  blind, 
and  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro- 
grams. Establishes  a  single  and  separate 
medical  care  program  to  replace  the  differing 
provisions  foi*  the  needy  in  other  parts  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Provides  a  level 
of  medical  services  States  must  offer  to  re- 
ceive Federal  pa3rments.  Requires  States  to 
provide  a  flexible  income  test  for  eligibility. 

Other  provisions 
Public  assistance  amendments:  Increases 
the  Federal  share  of  payments  under  all 
State  public  assistance  programs,  effective 
January  1,  1966.  Contains  other  amend- 
ments providing  Federal  incentive  to  States 
to  benefit  aged  persons  in  tubercular  and 
mental  institutions. 

Child  health  program  amendments:  In- 
creases Federal  authorization  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services  and  for  crippled 
children  services.  Authorizes  grants  to 
higher  education  institutions  to  train  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  health  and  related 
care  of  crippled  children,  particularly  men- 
tally retarded  children  with  multiple  handi- 
caps. Authorizes  a  new  5-year  program  of 
special  project  grants  to  provide  health  care 
and  services  for  children  from  needy  areas. 
Authorizes  grants  to  help  States,  to  imple- 
ment mental  retardation  plans. 

Financing  Improved  social  security  bene- 
fits: Improvements  in  the  regular  social  se- 
curity program  and  Increased  benefits  pro- 
vided In  the  bin  would  be  financed  through 
a  revised  payroll  tax  schedul;?.  Taxes  on 
employees,  employers,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons are  paid  Into  social  security  trust  fund 
as  in  the  past  30  years.  Rates  of  tax  are 
designed  to  guarantee  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  system. 

The  revised  tax  schedule  and  the  rates  un- 
der existing  law  are: 

[In  pefcent) 


Employee  and 

employer  tax  rate 

teach'* 


Self-<mplored  tas 
rate 


Years 


E\i>tinc   Proposed    EuMine    Proposed 
law  in  bill    i      law  in  bill 


196,i 

liVtl-67 

1S6> 

196c^-72 

1973  on 


3.625 

3. 625 

4.125 

4.0 

4.62.i  1 

4.0 

4.  6J.i  1 

4.4 

4.02.^ 

..  4.!> 

5.4 
6.2 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 


5.4 
6.0 
6.0 
6.6 
7.0 


As  in  the  past,  these  amounts  would  be 
automatically  deducted  from  payroll  check. 
Tax  would  be  paid  on  first  $5,600  (instead 
Of  present  $4,800)  during  the  1966-70  period. 
Thereafter,  they  would  be  paid  on  first  $6,600 
of  annual  earnings. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  very  deep  and  earnest  conviction  that 
H.R.  6675  should  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

In  a  prudent  comprehensive  design 
this  measure  projects  three  new  pro- 
grams for  health  insurance  and  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  establishing,  first,  a  funda- 
mental hospital  insurance  plan  to  help 
meet  the  burdensome  costs  of  hospital 
and  posthospital  treatment;  second,  it 
establishes  a  voluntary  plan  through 
which  doctors"  and  other  medical  services 
are  paid  for  by  monthly  premiums  of 
$3   matched  by  an  equal  Government 
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payment;  thirdly,  it  establishes  an  ex- 
panded Kerr-Mills  program  for  the  needy 
which  will  combine  all  the  existing  medi- 
cal programs  for  this  group  into  a  single 
new  program  with  greater  Federal  finan- 
cial participation. 

This  measure  before  us  also  is  designed 
to  more  realistically  improve  our  cur- 
rent social  security  and  public  assist- 
ance programs.  The  provision  to  grant 
a  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  not  only  takes  into  account  the 
advanced  living  costs  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  several  years  but  it  will 
also  help  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  new 
voluntary  supplementary  insurance  plan. 
Indeed  a  special  phase  of  the  bill  is  to 
permit  an  automatic  $3  a  month  deduc- 
tion from  the  social  security  benefits  if 
the  individual  chooses  such  coverage. 

Other  vitally  important  features  of 
this  measure  are,  in  my  judgment,  the 
continuation  of  benefits  for  children  at- 
tending school  beyond  the  age  of  18  up  to 
the  age  of  22.  as  well  as  the  desperately 
needed  liberalization  of  the  earnings 
limitation,  so  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  distinguished 
chairman  and  diligent  members  of  the 
'  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have, 
after  extended  hearings  and  studied  de- 
liberations, provided  us  with  a  prudent, 
sensible,  modern,  and  acceptable  solution 
to  a  most  difficult  and  longstanding  prob- 
lem that  is  of  imperative  urgency  to  an 
increasing  number  of  older  citizens  and. 
indeed,  younger  ones,  in  this  country. 
This  House  and  this  Nation  owes  them  a 
great  debt  of  patriotic  gratitude. 

Not  the  least  of  the  reiasons  to  influence 
us  toward  approval  of  this  measure  is  our 
common  knowledge  of  the  legendaiT 
scholarship,  prudence,  and  patriotic  ded- 
ication of  the  esteemed  committee  chair- 
man who  has  presented  this  measure  to 
us  and  recommended  its  passage  after 
so  many  years  of  conscientious  scrutiny 
and  judgment  of  this  controversial  sub- 
ject. He  has  told  us  that  he  advocates 
approval  of  this  bill  and  I  quote  his 
words,  "with  every  bit  of  energj-  at  my 
command." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  himself 
has  perhaps  summed  up  better  than 
anyone  else  the  sense  and  the  substance 
of  this  measure  when  he  said: 

Compassion  and  reason  dictate  that  this 
logical  extension  of  our  proven  social  secu- 
rity system  will  supply  the  prudent,  feasible 
and  dignified  way  to  free  the  aged  from  the 
fear  of  financial  hardship  In  the  event  of 
ailments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  firmest  belief 
that  this  measure  is  "good  for  all  Ameri- 
cans" I  urge  my  colleagues  here  to  re- 
soundingly adopt  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion without  further  delay. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  '  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  ob- 
serve the  House  today  considering  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  hospitalization 
through  the  framework  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  for  payment  of  other 
medical,  surgical,  and  auxiliary  services 
from  the  general  fund.  I  know  this  leg- 
islation is  going  to  pass,  and  it  is  my 
principal  regret  that  my  beloved,  de- 
ceased father,  former  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell,  is  not  with  us  today  to 
see  the  House  of  Representatives  take 


this  great  step.  It  was  he  who  joined 
with  the  beloved  late  Senators  Wagner 
and  Murray  in  sponsorship  of  the  first 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  end  in  the 
78th  Congress  back  in  the  year  1943. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  adequate 
proof  that  high  pressure  lobbying  tactics 
and  huge  expenditures  of  funds  cannot 
prevail  against  the  will  of  the  American 
people  where  the  need  is  as  clear  as  that 
which  cries  for  enactment  of  HR.  6675. 

Our  senior  citizens  have  the  highest 
incidence  of  medical  need  in  every  cate- 
gory. Their  hospitalization  is  over  twice 
as  long  and  vastly  more  frequent  than 
other  segments  of  the  society.  Their 
bills  for  payment  of  doctors  and  surgical 
care  and  for  hospital  stays  are  far  in 
excess  of  that  faced  by  the  usually  more 
affluent  younger  members  of  our  society. 
Their  ability  to  meet  this  crushing  bur- 
den of  health  care  is  less  than  any  other 
segment  of  the  society.  Their  median 
income,  per  capita  income,  and  liquid 
assets  are  far  below  that  of  other  seg- 
ments in  the  society.  They  fear  illness, 
but  they  live  more  In  fear  of  being  pau- 
perized by  the  high  cost  of  illness. 

Their  circumstances  jeopardize  their 
slender  savings  every  time  they  go  to  the 
doctor  or  to  the  hospital. 

The  aged  are  often  preyed  upon  by 
predatory  and  unscrupulous  sellers  of 
relatively  valueless  health  insurance. 
Often,  responsible  insurers  will  not  ac- 
cept them.  They  often  find  premiums 
of  worthwhile  health  insurance  far  be- 
yond their  limited  means.  Where  they 
are  able  to  maintain  a  policy  of  health 
insui-ance  they  ofttimes  find  the  policies 
canceled  at  the  first  real  evidence  of 
heavT  medical  need. 

I  rejoice  at  the  other  features  of  the 
bill.  It  is  most  desirable  that  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  our  social  security  beneficiaries;  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  permit  earlier 
retirement  at  age  60  for  widows  who 
might  othenvise  agonize  in  a  limbo  of 
unemployment  and  deprivation  while 
awaiting  that  milestone  of  age  62  to 
qualify  for  benefits. 

The  social  security  increases  are  of 
great  importance;  the  moneys  for  lib- 
eralization of  other  parts  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  greatly  needed.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman,  nowhere  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  amendatory  process 
since  the  original  enactment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  has  there  been  a  meas- 
ure so  desperately  and  vitally  needed  by 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation  as  that 
providing  for  Federal  payment  of  hospi- 
talization and  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Our  whole  society  and  whole  economy 
will  benefit. 

Our  aged  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  adequate  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care.  Our  young  people  will  know 
that  the  health  needs  of  their  parents 
and  loved  ones  are  adequately  cared  for 
in  retirement. 

Our  private  insurance  plans,  like  the 
great  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  system  and 
many  of  the  other  fine  private  plans, 
will  be  able  to  offer  all  a  better  standard 
of  health,  hospitalization,  and  medical- 
surgical  protection  at  a  lesser  cost.  They 
will  no  longer  need  to  subsidize  the  high 
risk  cost  of  the  aged,  who  cannot  afford 
decent  insurance. 


Doctors  and  hospitals  can  eliminate 
now  for  the  first  time  a  large  portion  of 
their  so-called  charity  patients.  Rate- 
payers  and  beneficiaries  of  hospital  and 
doctor  and  nursing  home  benefits  will 
know  that  their  payments  do  not  go,  in 
large  part,  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  some 
unfortunate  £^ed  person  cared  for  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  charity  load  of  the 
individual  or  institution. 

My  old  dad  would  be  proud  that  the 
legislation  that  he  fought  for  since  the 
original  H.R.  2861  of  the  78th  Congress 
is  well  on  the  way  to  enactment.  My 
dear  dad  reintroduced  that  measure  in 
each  Congress  until  his  death.  This  par- 
tial realization  of  his  dream  means  pro- 
tection of  our  aged  from  the  most  des- 
perate need  faced  by  them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  con- 
cludes the  general  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  have  any  further 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  the 
bill  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  committee 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dingell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  a  supplemen- 
tary health  benefits  program  and  an  ex- 
panded program  of  medical  assistance,  to 
increase  benefits  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  improve  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  322, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill   (H.R.  6675)   to  the  Committee  ^ 
on  Ways  and  Means,  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwltn 
with  the  following  amendment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  text  of  H.R.  7057,  with  an 
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amendment  striking  out  (in  H.R.  7057)  line 
12  on  page  34  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  24  on  page  36  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'    "PAYMENT    OF   PREMIUMS 

"Deductions   from   social   security   benefits; 
transfers  from  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Trust  Fund 
"Sec    119.   (a)(1)    In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  entitled  to  a  benefit  for  any 
month  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  bis  monthly  premium  for  such  month 
under  the  insurance  program  established  by 
this  title  shall  (except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion   (d) )    be    collected    by    deducting    the 
amount  of  such  premium  from  the  amount 
of  such   benefit.     Such   deduction   shall   be 
made  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
■■(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
or  the   Federal    Disability    Insurance    Trust 
Fund  to  the  Comprehensive  Health   Insur- 
ance   Fund    for    the    Aged    the    aggregate 
amount  deducted  under  this  subsection  for 
the  period   to   which   such    transfer   relates 
from  benefits  under  title  H  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act   which    are    payable    from    such 
trust  funds.     Such  transfer  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  to  the  extent- 
that  prior  transfers   were   too  great  or  too 
small. 

"Deductions  from  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuities or  pensions;  transfers  from  rail- 
road retirement  account 
"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  entitled  to  receive  for  a  month  an  an- 
nuity or  pension  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  his  monthly  premium 
for  such  month  under  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram  established  by  this  title  shall  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d) )  be  collected 
by  deducting  the  amount  of  such  premium 
from  such  annuity  or  pension.  Such  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  and  at 
such  times,  as  the  Secretary  shaU  by  regu- 
lations prescribe  after  consultation  with 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement   Account    to    the    Compre- 
hensive Health  Insurance  Fund  for  the  Aged 
the  aggregate  amount  deducted  under  this 
subsection    for    the    period    to    which    such 
transfer  relates.    Such  transfer  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  certification  by  the  Rail- 
road  Retirement    Board    and    shall    be    ap- 
propriately adjusted  to  the  extent  that  prior 
transfers  were  too  great  or  too  small. 
"Individuals  entitled  to  both  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
"(c)   In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
entitled    both    to    monthly    benefits    under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security   Act  and  to 
an  annuity  or  pension  under   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  at  the  time  he  en- 
rolls pursuant  to  section  116  In  the  insurance 
program  established  by  this  title,  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be 
entitled  both  to  such  benefits  and  to  such 
annuity  or  pension.     In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  becomes  entitled  both  to  such 
benefits   and    to   such    annuity   or    pension 
alter  he  enrolls  pursuant  to  section  116  In 
such  Insurance  program,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  if  the  first  month  for  which  he  was 
entitled  to  such  benefits  was  the  same  as 
or  earlier  than  the  first  month  for   which 
he  was  entitled   to  such   annuity  or   pen- 
sion,  and   otherwise    subsection    (b)    shall 
apply. 

"Payment  of  premiums  where  benefits  are 
insufficient  for  deduction 
"(d)  If  an  individual  to  whom  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  applies  estimates  that  the  amount 


which  will  be  available  for  deduction  under 
such  subsection  for  any  premium  pajrment 
period  will  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  premiums  for  such  period,  he  may 
(\xnder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) pay  to  the  Secretary  such  portion  of 
the  monthly  premiums  for  such  period  as 
he  desires. 


"Other  individual  participants 
"(e)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  par- 
ticipates In  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title  but  with  respect  to  whom 
neither  subsection  (a)  nor  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies, the  premiums  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  times,  and  In  such  man- 
ner, as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"Deposit  in  tru^t  fund 

"(f)  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (d)  or  (e)  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  compre- 
hensive health  Insurance  fund  for  the  aged. 
"Premiums  during  waiting  period 
"(g)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  en- 
rolls pursuant  to  section  116  In  the  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  this  title, 
monthly  premiums  shall  be  payable  com- 
mencing with  the  month  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  his  benefit  period; 
except  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  (1)  any  month  before  1966,  or  (2)  the 
month  In  which  the  individual  attains  age 
65." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  inasmuch  as  it  was  explained 
earlier. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  191,  nays  236.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  70] 
YEAS— 191 


Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 


BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  tJtah 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtm 
Curtis 


Dague 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

GoodeU 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 


Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 
O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

NAYS — 236 


Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss.  • 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 

Conyers 
Gorman 

Craley 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstem 

Farnsley 

Famum 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

WtUiam  D. 
Praser 
Priedel 
Fulton,  Term. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 


Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GllUgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 


Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

MUls 

Minlsh 

Mmk 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid.  NY. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Senner 

Shipley 
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Sickles 

Thomas 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Klrwan 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Weltner 

Kluczj'nski 

Olson,  Minn. 

Sikes 

Slack 

Thompson,  Tex. White,  Idaho 

Krebs 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Todd 

Willis 

Kunkel 

Ottinger 

Slack 

Staggers 

Trimble 

Wilson, 

Landrura 

Patman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

Tunney 

Charles  H. 

Leggett 

Patten 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Udall 

Wolff 

Lindsay 

Pelly 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Ullman 

Wright 

Long,  Md. 

Pepper 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Van  Deerlin 

Yates 

Love 

Perkins 

Stalbaum 

Sweeney 

Vanik 

Young 

McCarthy 

Philbln 

Stanton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Viu;orito 

Zablockl 

McClory 

Pike 

Stratton 

Tenzer 

Vivian 

McCuUoch 

Pirnie  , 

Stubblcfleld 

McDade 

Powell 

Sullivan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

McDowell 

Price 

Sweeney 

Hardy 

McEwen 

Pucinskl 

Talcott 

McFall 

Purcell 

Taylor 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

McGrath 

Race 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ashlej- 

Jones.  Ala. 

Toll 

MtVicker 

Randall 

Tenzer 

Baldwin 

MailUard 

Macdonald 

Redlin 

Thomas 

Machen 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Thompson,  La. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

Mackay 

Reifel 

Thompson.  N.J. 

jected. 
The   Cler 

Mackle 

Reinecke 

Thompson,  Tex. 

k   announced 

the   following 

Madden 
Martin.  Mass. 

Reanick 
Rcuss 

Todd 
Trimble 

pairs  : 

Mathias 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Ttniney 

On  the  votp! 

Matsunnga 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Tiipp?r 

>^V    *  *       W  *  •  V.'         ■    ^' 

Matthews 

Roberts 

Tuten 

Mr.  Mailllard  for,  with  Mr. 

Ashley  against. 

Meeds 

Rpbi.son 

Udall 

Mr.  Hardy 

for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 

Miller 

Rodlno 

Ullman 

against. 

Mills 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Van  Deerlin 

Ivtinish 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Vanik 

Mr.  HARDY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Vigorito 
Vivian 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 

bama  [Mr. 

Jones].    If  he  were  present 

Monagan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Watkins 

he   would   have   voted   "nav."     I   voted 

Moore 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Watts 

"yea."     I  v 

ithdraw  my  vote  and  vote 

Moorhead 
Morgan 

Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 

Weltner 
Whalley 

"present." 

Morris 

Rostcnkowski 

White,  Idaho 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Morrison 

Roush 

White,  Tex. 

as  above  recorded. 

Morse 
Mosher 

Roybal 
Ryan 

Wh;tener 
Widnall 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

Moss 

St  Germain 

Willis 

the  passage 

of  the  bill. 

Multer 

St.  Onge 

Wilson, 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 

Saylor 
Scheuer 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 

demand  the 

yeas  and  nays. 

Murray 

Schlsler 

Wright 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nlx 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

were — yeas 

313,  nays  115, 

not  voting  5, 

O'Brien 

Scott 

Young 

as  follows: 

O'Hara,  m. 

Secrest 

Zablockl 

[Roll  No.  71] 

OHara.  Mich. 
O'Konski 

Senner 
Shipley 

YEAS— 313 

NAYS— 115 

Adams 

Dague 

Grelgg 

Addabbo 

D.inlels 

Grlder 

Abbitt 

Davis.  Wis. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Albert 

Dawson 

Griffin 

Abernethy 

Derwinski 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Anderson, 

de  la  Garza 

Griffiths 

Adair 

Devinc 

May 

Tenn. 

Delaney 

Grover 

Anderson,  111. 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Annunzlo 

Dent 

Gubser 

Andrews, 

Dole 

Mize 

Ashmore 

Denton 

Gurney 

George  W. 

Dorn 

Morton 

Aspinall 

Diggs 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Andrews, 

Downing 

Nelsen 

Ayres 

Dlngell 

Haley 

Glenn 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Bandstra 

Donohue 

Hal  pern 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Ala 

Passman 

Barrett 

Dow 

Hamilton 

N.  Dak. 

Ellsworth 

Pickle 

Bates 

Dowdv 

Hanley 

Arends 

Erlenborn 

Poage 

Beckworth 

Dulsk'i 

Hanna 

Ashbrook 

Findley 

Poff 

Bingham 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Baring 

Fisher    • 

Pool 

Blatnik 

Dwyer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Battln 

Flynt 

Qule 

Boggs 

Dyal 

Har>^y 

Belcher 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Quillen 

Boland 

Edmondson 

Harris 

Bell 

Fuqua 

Reid,  HI. 

Boiling 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Bennett 

Gathlngs 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bonner 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hathaway 

Berry 

Gross 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bow 

Everett 

Hawkins 

Betts 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Roudebush 

Brademas 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Hays 

Bolton 

Hall 

Rumsfeld 

Brooks 

Fallon 

Hechler 

Bray 

Halleck 

Sattcrfield 

Brooirfifld 

Farbstein 

Helstoskl 

Brock 

Hansen. Idaho 

Seldeh 

Brown.  Calif. 

Farnslpy 

Henderson 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harsha 

Shriver 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Farnum 

Herlong 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Skubitz 

Burke 

Fascell 

Hicks 

Buchanan 

Hebert 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif 

Feighan 

Holifield 

Burleson 

Hosmer 

Smith.  Va. 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Pino 

Holland 

Burton.  Utah 

Jarman 

Springer 

Cahill 

Flood 

Horton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Steed 

Callan 

Fog  arty 

Howard 

Cabell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stephens 

Cameron 

Foley 

Hull 

Callanay 

Kornegay 

Teague,  Tex. 

Carey 

Ford,- 

Hungate 

Carter 

Laird 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

William  D. 

Huot 

Casey 

Langen 

Tuck 

Celler 

Fountain 

Hutchinson 

Clancy 

Latta 

Utt 

Chamberlain 

Fraser 

Ichord 

Clausen, 

Lennon 

Waggonner 

Chelf 

Prelinghuysen 

Irwin 

DonH. 

Lipscomb 

V/alker,  Miss. 

Clark 

Frledel 

Jacobs 

ClawEon,  Del 

Long,  La 

Whltten 

Cleveland 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Jennings 

Collier 

McMillan 

Williams 

Clevenger 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Joelson 

Colmer 

MacGregor 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cohelan 

Gallagher 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Curtis 

Mahon 

Younger 

Conable 

Garmatz 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Marsh 

Conte 

Gettys 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Conyers 

Giaimo 

Karsten 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Copley 

Gibbons 

Karth 

Ashley 

Jones,  Ala. 

ToU 

Corbett 

Gilbert 

Kastenmeier 

Baldwin 

Mailllard 

Corman 

Gilligan 

Kee 

*    ■■*   J  m  .*    TV   AAA 

Craley 

Gonzalez 

Keith 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

Cramer 
Culver 

Goodell 
Grabowski 

Kelly 
Keogh 

The  Clerk  announced 

the   following 

Cunningham 

Gray 

King,  Calif. 

pairs: 

Curtin 

Green,  Oreg. 

King.  N.Y. 

DaJdario 

Green,  Pa. 

King,  Utah 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DUMPING  PEED  GRAIN  SURPLUSES 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agriculture 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  has  now 
made  an  unprecedented  and  rare  admis- 
sion that  he  manipulated  farm  prices 
by  dumping  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion feed  grain  surpluses  on  the  market 
over  the  past  4  years  to  hold  down  farm 
prices. 

I  have  su.spected  this  for  a  long  time 
and  have  said  so  many  times,  but  I  al- 
most fell  off  my  chair  when  the  Secre- 
tary testified  to  it  before  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

Secretaiy  Freeman  made  the  volun- 
tai-y  admission  in  testimony  April  6  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

It  was  certainly  discouraging  to  learn 
that  the  agriculture  programs  are  being 
administered  in  such  a  way  that  they  do 
not  benefit  the  farmer  but  are  used  to 
promote  the  extension  of  costly  bureau- 
cratic machinei'y. 

The  Secretary  testified  that  the  CCC 
dumped  some  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  30  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
on  the  market  and  that  this  tended  to 
keep  prices  below  support — to  make 
the  program  effective. 

To  make  it  worse,  the  Secretary 
charged  that  Congress  had  "intended" 
and  "directed"  that  this  be  done.  Now, 
I  am  in  Congress  and  I  remember  that 
we  even  took  some  of  the  authority 
away  from  him  in  section  3  of  that  bill. 
In  fact,  I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues 
many  times  in  asking  the  Secretary  to 
stop  this  practice  after  that  bill  was 
passed. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  feed  grain 
commodities  at  prices  less  than  125  per- 
cent of  current  support  prices.  This  bill 
is  supported  by  such  diverse  groups  as 
the  Farmers  Union  and  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

The  Secretary  said,  in  his  testimony: 
"We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  make  prices  so  high  the  programs  be- 
come unworkable.  The  feed  grain  pro- 
gram has  worked  excellently.  It  has 
been  well  worth  the  cost.    But  the  cost 
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has  been  high  and  if  it  goes  higher,  the 
program  will  be  gravely  threatened." 

In  1961,  the  Secretary  promised  that 
farm  prices  would  rise  to  90  percent  of 
parity  under  his  administration.  Parity 
has  never  reached  90  percent  since  he 
took  office,  and  in  fact,  today  is  at  75 
percent.  Now  he  tells  us  that  we  cannot 
"yield  to  the  temptation"  of  letting 
prices  go  up,  because  his  farm  programs 
might  not  work.  The  Secretary  cf  Agri- 
culture has  now  made  this  startling  ad- 
mission. The  Budget  Director  wrote  in 
his  annual  report  that  he  tliinks  2.5  mil- 
lion farm  families  could  not  be  supported 
on  the  land.  The  President,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  mes.sage,  said  nothing  at  all 
about  the  farmer.  Farm  income  is  no- 
where near  the  90  percent  of  parity 
promised.  I  intend  to  work  harder  than 
ever  for  passage  of  my  bill  to  raise  the 
resale  formula  to  125  percent,  thus  stop- 
ping the  Secretary  from  further  surplus 
dumping  to  hold  farmers'  prices  down. 


resolution  (H.  Res.  326,  Rept.  No.  230), 
which  was  refen-ed  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  326 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Comnaittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4623) 
further  amending  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendment.^  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevlou.3  question  shall  be  considered  as 
oi'dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  pa.'Tsrige  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
bv  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  fH.R.  5721)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price 
support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NATIONAL     ARTS     AND     CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  325,  Rept.  No. 
229)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Re.s.  325 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4714)  to  amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  there- 
in. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1938  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  57211  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report   (Rept.  No.  228) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  cf  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5721)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for  to- 
bacco, to  amend  the  tobacco  price  support 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  13,  15,  and  17 
and  agree  to  the  s.ime. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level. 
Any  such  downward  adjustment  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  such  estimated 
utilization  and  exports";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  sarhe  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "like  manner,  except  that  the  five  years 
1960  to  1964,  inclusive,  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  period  1959  to  1963,  as  determined  by 
tlie  Secretary";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "the  sum  of  50  per  centum  of  the  aver- 


age of  the  three  highest  years  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  national  average  yield  goal 
but  not  less  than";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "except  that  in  lieu  of  the  five 
consecutive  crop  years  begiiming  with  1959 
the  years  1960  to  1964,  Inclusive,  may  be  used, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimabered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted toy  the  Senate  anaendment  insert  the 
following:  "120  per  centum  in  the  case  of 
Burley  tobacco  for  the  first  year  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  made  effective  under 
this  section";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same.  ,      ^^ 

Amendment  numbered  14;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: , 
"'(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  for  any  year  subsequent 
to  the  first  year  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  made  effective  under  this  section  for 
Burley  tobacco — 

"  '(1)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  Hur- 
ley tobacco  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  smallest  of  (A)  the  acreage 
allotment  established  for  the  farm  for  such 
first  year,  (B)  five-tenths  of  an  acre,  or  (C) 
10  per  centum  of  the  cropland;  and 

'"(2)  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  Bur- 
ley tobacco  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  minimum  allotment  provided 
by  clause  (1)  multiplied  by  the  farm  yield 
established  for  such  first  year  for  such  farm.' 
"Farm  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  to  which  the  provisions  of  (1)  and 
(2)  are  applicable  shall  be  subject  to  ad- 
justment for  overmarketing  or  undermarket- 
ing  or  reductions  required  by  subsection  (f ). 
"The  additional  acreage  and  quotas  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  national  acreage  allotment  and 
national  marketing  quota. 

"  'Whenever  the  Secretary  proclaims  a 
quota  on  an  acreage  allotment  basis  (in  lieu 
of  on  an  acreage  poundage  basis)  — 

"  '(A)  the  minimum  acreage  allotment  for 
Burley  tobacco  for  any  farm  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  12,  1952,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1315)  in- 
stead of  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection; 

"'(B)  clause  (1)  of  the  Act  of  July  12. 
1952,  shall  for  such  purpose  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  the  allotment  established  for  the  farm 
for  the  last  preceding  year  for  which  a  quota 
was  proclaimed  on  an  acreage  allotment 
basis";  and 

•"(C)  the  proviso  of  that  Act  shall  for 
such  purpose  read  as  follows:  "Provided, 
however,  That  no  allotment  of  seven-tenths 
of  an  acre  or  less  shall  be  reduced  more  than 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  below  the  allotment 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  last  preced- 
ing year  for  which  a  quota  was  proclaimed 
on  an  acreage  allotment  basis";';  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same." 

Amendment  numbered  16 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing- "120  per  centum  in  the  case  of  Burley  to- 
bacco for  the  first  vear  for  which  marketing 
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quotas  are  made  efifectlve  under  this  section"; 

and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harold  D.  Cooley, 
John  L.  McMh-lan, 
W.  M.  ABBrrr, 
Frank  A.  Stubblefield, 
Paul  B.  DAGtrE, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R.  5721,  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the 
tobacco  price  support  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  made  17  numbered  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill,  most  of  which  are 
of  a  technical  nature. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  10  of  the 
Senate  amendments  without  change  and  to 
the  revision  and  acceptance  of  the  other  7 
amendments. 

Following  is  an  explanation  by  number  of 
the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the  conferees: 

(1)  Prevents  downward  adjustment  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  under  section 
317(ai  either  (i)  by  more  than  15  percent  of 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports, 
or  (il)  so  as  to  reduce  supplies  below  the 
reserve  supply  level. 

(2 1  Provides  for  use  of  the  1965  (instead 
of  1964)  farm  acreage  allotment  In  com- 
puting the  1965  Flue-cured  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  the  purpose  of  the  acreage- 
poundage  quotas. 

(3)  Provides  that  the  "community  average 
yield"  shall  be  determined  for  other  kinds 
of  tobacco  In  the  same  manner  as  for  Flue- 
cured  except  that  the  5  years  1960-64  may  be 
used  Instead  of  1959-63. 

(4)  This  Senate  amendment  made  120  per- 
cent of  the  community  average  yield  the 
upper  limit  on  preliminary  farm  yields 
(striking  out  the  downward  adjustment  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill  for  yields  above  that 
level ) .  The  revised  amendment  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  makes  no  change  in  the 
House  provisions  on  preliminary  farm  yields 
up  to  120  percent  of  the  community  yields 
and  will  permit  preliminary  farm  yields 
above  that  level  based  on  50  percent  of  the 
farm  yield  plus  50  percent  of  the  national 
yield  goal. 

(5)  Provides  for  use  of  the  base  period 
195&-63  or  1960-64  in  determining  prelimi- 
nary farm  yields  for  kinds  of  tobacco  other 
than  Flue-cured. 

(6)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  conduct  the 
first  referendum  on  acreage-poundage  quotas 
for  any  kind  of  tobacco  (except  Flue-cured 
in  1965)  as  long  as  45  days  after  proclama- 
tion of  the  quota. 

(7)  Makes  it  clear  that  quotas  on  an 
acreage  basis  continue  in  effect  if  quotas  on 
an  acreage-poundage  basis  are  disapproved 
under  section  317(c) . 

(8)  Provides  that  insofar  as  practicable 
notices  of  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be 
mailed  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  first 
referendum  on  acreage-poundage  quotas  for 
any  kind  of  tobacco  (except  Flue-cured  In 
1965). 

(9)  Limits  the  farm  yield  for  new  tobacco 
farms  to  not  more  than  the  community  aver- 
age yield. 


(10)  Makes  it  clear  that  the  bill  do^^not     visions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
grant  authority  for  leasing  allotments  T^r     as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
bur  ley  or  other  tobacco  not  now  covered  HjjSk.     The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 


section  316. 

(11)  Provides  for  increasing  acreage  allot- 
ments transferred  prior  to  the  date  the  acre- 
age-poundage quotas  become  effective  for 
1965  In  the  same  proportion  that  acreage 
allotments  are  increased  for  1965  under  the 
acreage-poundage  provisions. 

(12)  Provides  that  in  the  case  of  hurley 
tobacco  for  the  first  year  that  acreage 
poundage  quotas  are  in  effect,  the  amount 
which  may  be  marketed  without  penalty  and 
be  accorded  price  support  shall  be  120  (In- 
stead of  110)  percent  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota. 

(13)  Technical.  Strikes  out  quotation 
marks. 

(14)  Under  existing  law,  burley  allotments 
of  one-half  acre  or  less  are  protected  from 
general  acreage  cuts.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides similar  protection  under  acreage- 
poundage  for  small  burley  farms.  Acreage 
allotments  and  poundage  quotas  for  the  first 
year  under  acreage-poundage  would  be 
established  for  all  old  biirley  farms  on  the 
same  basis.  For  subsequent  years,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  would  not  be  less  than  the 
smallest  of  that  flrst-year  allotment,  five- 
tenths  of  an  acre,  or  10  percent  of  the  crop- 
land: and  the  farm  marketing  quota  would 
not  be  less  than  that  minimum  allotment 
times  the  farm  yield  established  for  the  farm 
the  first  year  that  acreage-poundage  is  in 
effect.  The  minimum  allotments  would  be 
subject  to  adjustment  due  to  overmarketing. 
on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  farms.  As 
amended,  the  amendment  also  provides  that 
if  quotas  are  later  returned  to  an  acreage 
basis,  the  farm's  minimvmi  allotment  would 
again  be  based  on  the  act  of  1952  and  its 
acreage  allotment  the  last  year  the  acreage 
program  was  In  effect,  before  shifting  to 
acreage-poundage.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  provide  an  acreage  and 
poundage  floor  for  small  burley  farms — fixed 
at  one-half  acre  or  10  percent  of  the  crop- 
land, as  in  present  law,  or  the  first  year's 
acreage  and  poundage  established  for  the 
farm,  whichever  Is  smallest. 

(15)  Provides  that  If  acreage-poundage 
quotas  are  approved  for  the  1965  Flue-cured 
crop,  the  Secretary  will  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tobacco  industry  concern- 
ing each  kind  of  tobacco,  conduct  a  study, 
and  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  recommending  any 
modifications  needed  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram and  adapt  it  to  other  kinds  of  tobacco. 

(16)  Technical.  To  conform  to  amend- 
ment No.  12. 

(17)  This  amendment  is  Intended  merely 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  a  court  action 
now  pending.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  conferees  that  the  adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Incorporated  as  section  4  In 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  would  In  no 
way  add  to  or  detract  from  any  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties  In  the  case  of  Brown  et  al.  v. 
Freeman  now  pending  in  the  courts  and 
would  not  add  any  factor  which  the  courts 
could  take  into  consideration  In  deciding 
that  case. 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 
John  L.  McMillan, 
W.  M.  Abbitt, 
Frank  A.  Stubblefield, 
Paul  B.  Dague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-pwund- 
age  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  and 
to  amend  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  the  amendments 
to  this  bill,  if  any,  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     All  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  have  permission  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  many  small  growers  of  burley 
tobacco  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
I  would  like  to  say  we  are  very  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  an  amendment  was 
added  in  the  other  body,  and  adopted 
by  the  conference,  for  the  protection  of 
small  burley  growers.  There  are  many 
such  tobacco  growers  in  my  district,  and 
for  them  this  is  their  only  source  of 
cash  income.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  and  also 
discussed  the  amendment  with  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  the  provisions 
of  this  acreage-poundage  bill  contem- 
plate future  protection  of  the  small 
growers  of  burley  tobacco.  It  is  in  my 
district  of  West  Virginia  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  burley  tobacco  is  raised, 
and  my  many  tobacco  farmers  are  grate- 
ful for  this  protection. 
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TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    SALK'S 

DEVELOPMENT         OF         VACCINE 

AGAINST  POLIOMYELITIS 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

resolution    (S.   Con.  Res.   30)    and  ask 

unanimous   consent   for   its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  30 
Whereas  April  12,  1965,  is  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  most  significant  med- 
ical achievements  of  our  time,  Doctor  Jonas 
Salk's  development  of  a  successful  vaccine 
against  poliomyelitis;  and 

Whereas  in  the  ten  years  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Salk  vaccine,  there  has  been 


a  99  per  centum  reduction  In  the  number  of 
cases  of  polio  In  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  this  dread  disease  which  once  at- 
tacked as  many  as  fifty-seven  thousand 
Americans  In  a  single  year  and  made  the 
summer  months  a  time  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension for  parents  across  the  Nation  has  , 
now  been  eliminated  as  a  public  health  prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas  this  great  medical  victory  was  won 
through  a  unique  partnership  between  the 
American  people  and  medical  scientists  like 
Doctor  Salk,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  March  of  Dimes,  and  with 
the  outstanding  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Whereas  a  leading  example  of  how  this 
partnership  is  continuing  and  expanding  Is 
the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  in 
La  Jolla,  California;  and 

Whereas  this  institute  was  conceived  as  a 
research  center  where  scientists  of  inter- 
national reputation  could  come  and  map  out 
the  high  strategy  of  man's  fight  for  health; 

and 

Whereas  Doctor  Salk  and  his  colleagues 
from  all  over  the  world  are  now  at  work  on 
projects  aimed  at  discovering  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  life  Itself;  and 

Whereas  from  this  research  can  flow  the 
specific  methods  to  control  disease  and  to 
promote  the  health  and  better  understand- 
ing of  man  and  his  full  potential:  Now  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  Doctor  Jonas 
Salk  and  the  National  Foundation  March 
of  Dimes  be  congratulated  on  this  lOth  an- 
niversary of  the  announcements  of  the 
world's  first  effective  vaccine  against  polio, 
that  the  Nation  express  Its  gratitude  to  Doc- 
tor Salk  and  to  his  colleagues  concerned  with 
this  historic  discovery  and  to  the  Founda- 
tion and  that  our  confidence  be  expressed 
that  the  work  of  the  National  Foundation 
March  of  Dimes — especially  its  fight  against 
birth  defects— and  of  the  Salk  Institute  for 
Biological  Studies  will  bring  about  the  bless- 
ings of  better  health  for  our  society  and 
all  its  citizens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNITED  STATES  ROLE  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
President  Johnson  for  his  lucid,  pene- 
trating, and  convincing  presentation  of 
the  United  States  role  in  South  Vietnam. 

More  than  that,  and  I  think  I  speak  for 
many  of  my  fellow  Congressmen,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  and  in- 
tense enthusiasm  for  his  projected  poli- 
cies in  southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  has  indicated  that 
while. we  will  keep  the  sword  bared,  we 
will  can-y  in  the  other  hand  the  oUve 
branch;  that  we  welcome  negotiation,  an 
"unconditional  discussion,"  with  many 
or  few,  now  or  later,  on  the  basis  of  old  or 
new  treaties.  As  he  reminds  us  this  is 
the  only  path  of  reasonable  men  and 


we  would  be  reasonable  men.  We  are, 
in  other  words,  anxious  and  ready  for 
peace  in  that  far  off  land  where  our 
young  men  are  dying,  but  if  peace  is  to 
be  negotiated,  the  interests  of  that  help- 
less and  hapless  nation  of  southeast  Asia, 
namely,  South  Vietnam,  to  which  we  are 
and  remain  committed,  must  be  pre- 
sei-ved.  We  will  not  embrace  a  peace 
that  requires  a  desertion. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to   applaud 
particularly    and    concur    in   President 
Johnson's  positive  program  for  south- 
east Asia.    Not  only  are  we  endeavoring 
to  terminate  the  use  of  military  arms 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  to  commence 
an  all-out  war  on  poverty  in  that  vast 
area  of  underprivileged  human  beings, 
deprived  not  of   the   comforts   of   life 
alone,  but  of  the  necessities  of  human 
existence.    The  President  perceives  that 
our  "weapons   are   symbols   of   human 
failure"  necessary,  but  to  be  decried; 
that  they  should  be  supplemented,  ulti- 
mately, and  hopefully  replaced,  with  the 
symbols  of  the  greatness  of  our  civiliza- 
tion,    namely,     material     aboundance, 
health,  education.    Specifically,  his  re- 
quest for  disbursement  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing by  means  of  our  farm  surpluses  is  a 
recognition  of  both  a  waste,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  want,  on  the  other.   Finally, 
his  request  for  $1  billion  as  an  investment 
in  southeast  Asian  peace  and  progress 
appears  to  me  as  both   judicious  and 
enlightened. 

The  breadth  and  deep  humanity  of 
this  message  reminds  one  of  the  phrase, 
"no  man  is  an  island,"  a  truism  carry- 
ing with  it  profound  responsibilities  for 
all  of  us.  The  policy  project  for  south- 
east Asia  gives  credit  to  the  President 
and  his  administration  whose  chief  con- 
cern is  with  unity,  harmony,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  with  peace,  progress, 
humane  enrichment  for  all  men.  In 
this  view  we  become  what  we  are,  or  let 
me  say  we  acknowledge  what  is  a  fact, 
that  we  are  citizens  of  the  world,  keepers 
of  our  brother,  fellows  of  the  human 
race. 

We  Americans  do  have  a  dream. 
Sometimes  we  forget  to  advert  to  it,  but 
it  is  always  there.  It  is  our  real  "mani- 
fest destiny."  It  is  this  we  must  carry 
first  and  foremost  to  all  the  world;  it  is 
what  makes  food  and  money  and  volun- 
teers significant.  It  is  what  this  strong, 
wealthy,  powerful  Republic  is  really  all 
about.  The  American  dream  is  ancient 
in  origin,  but  young  in  execution,  in 
fact,  it  remains  to  be  completed.  This 
dream  pictures  all  men  as  equal  before 
their  Creator  and  the  law ;  as  reasonable 
and  perfectible,  although  weak  and  falli- 
ble. It  draws  no  national  boundaries,  it 
knows  no  discrimination.  The  speech  of 
Pi-esident  Johnson  last  night  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  recaptures  and  re- 
calls to  us  these  principles,  embodied  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in 
the  constitutional  endeavors  of  the 
founders  of  this  Nation. 

The  early  settlers  in  America  looked 
upon  this  New  World  as  a  city  seated 
upon  a  hill,  as  a  leader  and  an  example 
to  all  the  world.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Asia,  but  that  far 
the  American  dream  reaches  today. 

My  colleagues,  in  the  light  of  President 
Johnson's  excellent  and  exceptional  ad- 


dress, may  I  present  to  you 'a  telegram 
and  a  suggestion  which  I  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Peter  Wam- 
bach  of  radio  WCMB  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  message  reads: 

C!ongratvilations  on  Johns  Hopkins  speech. 
It  indicates  once  again  that  our  President 
has  the  vision,  the  hvunanity  and  hxunan 
kindness  necessary  in  this  time  to  bring 
men  to  peaceful  existence  one  with  an- 
other. Any  program  to  accomplish  Its  pur- 
pose must  have  a  spark  to  lend  Interest  to 
Its  promotion.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
your  suggestions,  In  the  committee  headed 
by  Eugene  Black,  be  labeled  the  SAVE  pro- 
gram— southeast  Asia  victory  endeavor.  To 
build,  to  aid  and  help  Is  virtually  to  save 
and  the  word  fits  the  purpose  you  have  un- 
folded for  this  endeavor.  The  non-English 
interpretation  of  the  word,  Latin,  Spanish, 
et  cetera  is  "knowledge"  or  "to  know"  or 
"connotes  wisdom"  and  it  would  be  so  ac- 
cepted In  non-English  speaking  countries.  I 
am  hopeful  Indeed  that  this  program  will 
save  southeast  Asia  and  bring  it  to  the 
future  for  which  all  men  pray.  Please  ac- 
cept this  suggestion  with  my  compliments 
and  highest  regards  and  let  us  get  forward 
vsrlth  the  work. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  endorse 
and  support  this  commendable  recom- 
mendation from  my  fellow  Pennsylva- 
nian.  I  find  it  eminently  suitable,  imag- 
inative, and  meaningful.  I  should  like 
to  propose  acceptance  of  this  suggestion 
and  that  any  ensuing  legislation,  forth- 
coming project,  office,  bill  or  otherwise 
be  given  the  title  of  SAVE,  embodying,  as 
it  does,  the  full  meaning  of  our  commit- 
ment in  southeast  Asia. 


JOHNSON  PLAN  FOR  PEACE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  presented  the  Johnson 
plan  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  initia- 
tive taken  by  the  President  clearly 
poses  a  set  of  reasonable  and  construc- 
tive goals  which  would  brighten  the  lives 
of  all  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia,  a  ray 
of  hope  in  a  cauldron  of  trouble  that  has 
known  the  scourge  of  war  for  decades. 
The  President  has  offered  an  economic 
bread  and  butter  olive  branch.  The 
Johnson  plan  delineates  the  peace  as  an 
alternative  to  war. 

If  those  who  have  been  involved  in  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  cannot  but  join  in  support  of 
the  President's  proposals. 

The  President's  speech  was  evidence 
of  our  resolve  both  to  persevere  against 
aggression  in  Vietnam  and  project  our 
primary  aim  of  peace,  order,  and  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  southeast  Asia. 


BILLION-DOLLAR  BOONDOGGLE 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  done  well  to  clarify  the 
position  of  his  administration  before  the 
American  people  and  the  world.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  declaration — with  one  ex- 
ception, however,  and  that  is  his  pro- 
posed new  $1  billion  boondoggle  to  aid 
southeast  Asia. 

We  should  have  long  since  discovered 
that  monej-  does  not  buy  friends.  We 
have  already  expended  $7,701  million  in 
southeast  Asia — without  winning  friends 
or  influencing  people. 

To  suggest  that  private  enterprise  in- 
vest its  money,  at  its  own  risk,  in  such  an 
uncertain  area,  is  one  thing,  but  to  dump 
more  millions  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  over  there,  on  top  of  what  we  have 
already  done,  means,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
we  will  be  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  quoted 
above,  an  unitemized  $2,304  million  has 
been  spent  in  the  Far  East. 


FUNDS  FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
BUT  NOT  FOR  HEALTH  CARE? 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  rather  ironic 
situation.  The  AMA  News  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
been  filled  with  articles  denouncing  the 
administration's  proposed  program  of 
medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens.  All 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  dire  warnings 
issued  b;-  this  official  AMA  publication  of 
the  dreadful  results  of  Federal  progi-ams. 

Yet  in  the  February  22,  1965,  issue  of 
AMA  News,  there  is  a  report  of  the  great 
benefits  derived  from  Federal  funds  in 
support  of  medical  education  in  this 
country.  The  article  quotes  from  a 
speech  made  before  the  61st  Annual  Con- 
gress on  Medical  Education  by  C.  Arden 
Miller,  M.D.,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  School. 

According  to  the  report  in  AMA  News, 
Dr.  Miller  told  1.000  educators  at  the 
conference  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  the  most  potent  external  force 
affecting  medical  education  during  the 
past  20  years.  Dr.  Miller  said  quite 
frankly : 

Medical  schools  could  not  function  with- 
out the  financial  support  provided  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  name  of  research  and 
research  training. 

The  doctor  also  said  "fear  of  Govern- 
ment control  appears  to  have  waged  a 
poor  contest  against  the  need  for  in- 
creased funds"  in  our  Nation's  medical 
schools.  He  even  went  on  to  say  that  the 
hazards  which  some  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations predicted  would  accompany 
Federal  funds  for  medical  education, 
have  not  materialized. 


The  AMA  News  also  puts  Dr.  Miller 
on  record  as  saying : 

Freedom  of  medical  schools  has  Increased 
as  the  limitations  of  relative  poverty  has 
eased:  medical  schools  and  medical  educa- 
tion have  not  been  sacrificed  to  external 
controls;  and  within  recent  years  a  new 
degree  of  autonomy  has  been  Introduced  by 
general  research  support  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  the  na- 
tional campaign  being  waged  by  the 
AMA  against  a  Federal  health  care  plan, 
it  is  refreshing  to  discover  in  the  AMA's 
own  publication  firm  evidence  that  some- 
thing good  can  come  from  Federal  funds, 
even  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  entirely 
proper  to  ask  a  question.  If  Federal 
funds  can  be  used  in  the  field  of  medical 
education,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  why 
Federal  funds  cannot  also  be  used  to 
provide  better  care  for  elderly  patients 
who  visit  these  doctors  who  are  trained 
in  medical  schools  which  benefit  from 
Federal  funds?  Why  should  not  the 
"most  potent  external  foixe"  in  medical 
education  also  be  available  for  use  in 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens? 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  18  million 
senior  citizens  in  our  Nation  awaiting 
the  answers  to  these  questions.  They 
know  that  the  training  of  doctors  is  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  people, 
but  they  also  know  that  their  own  health 
problems  deserve  proper  attention. 

If  our  doctors  are  receiving  good  train- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  then  surely  their  pa- 
tients are  entitled  to  the  good  care  which 
the  high  standards  of  our  medical  pro- 
fession demand  but  which  the  financial 
burden  of  high  costs  too  often  denies. 


SNOOPERS  IN  YOUR  MAIL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in 
this  House  has  ever  doubted  that  this 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  now  so  large,  so 
complex,  and  so  confused,  that  the  right 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing,  a  story  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  confirms  this  suspicion  to  a 
degree  never  before  experienced. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  during  the 
House  action  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Departments  appropriations,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  from  the  General  Counsel's  office 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  confirm- 
ing my  charge  that  there  have  been  14 
seizures  of  first-class  mail  since  Decem- 
ber of  1962,  under  an  agreement  between 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Furthermore,  the  General  Counsel  con- 
firmed that  the  last  seizure  took  place  on 
October  27,  1964,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  continuing  to  seize  mail  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 


Now  comes  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski.  presumably  addressing  a 
ladies'  tea,  since  the  story  of  his  remarks 
is  caiTied  on  the  society  page,  and  our 
Postmaster  General  says  he  learned 
about  this  innocuous  practice  of  violating 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  ordered  it  stopped  after  a  phone 
call  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last 
August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Post- 
master General  and  his  General  Counsel 
need  to  communicate.  The  General 
Counsel  says  the  last  seizm-e  occuired  in 
October,  3  months  after  the  Postmaster 
General  says  he  ordered  it  stopped.  Fur- 
thermore, the  General  Counsel  says 
seizures  of  first-class  mail  are  still  being 
done  when  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, while  the  Postmaster  General  says 
they  are  not. 

I  hope  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  this, 
and  toward  that  end,  I  have  been  invited 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures, which  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  mail  cover.  I  look  forward 
to  doing  so  next  Tuesday. 

The  editorial  from  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  this  subject,  fol- 
lows: 

SNOOPE31S  IN  Yotm  Mail 

Since  the  U.S.  postal  service  began,  it  has 
been  axiomatic  that  first-class  mall  en  route 
to  Its  destination  cannot  be  seized  and  opened 
without  a  search  warrant. 

First-class  mall,  we  have  been  assured  over 
and  over  by  postal  authorities.  Is  private 
property  belonging  to  the  person  to  whom 
It  Is  mailed.  It  is  protected  against  "unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures"  by  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution — just  as  pri- 
vate households  are. 

Unfortunately,  it  now  turns  out,  this  is  so 
much  hot  air. 

Through  a  tortuous  Interpretation  of  two 
separate  legal  codes,  attorneys  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  have  decided  that  IRS  does,  in  fact, 
have  the  right  to  open  first-class  mall. 

And  for  some  time  postal  authorities  have 
been  Intercepting  the  mail  of  certain  tax  de- 
linquents and  passing  it  on  to  the  revenue 
boys,  who  search  it  to  see  if  it  contains  any- 
thing on  which  they  can  levy  to  collect  the 
taxes  overdue. 

This  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Repre- 
sentative DURWARD  G.  Hall,  Republican,  of 
Missouri,  who  put  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  admission  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  there  have  been  at  least  14 
such  cases  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  Department's  legal  eagles  agreed  with 
Representative  Hall  that  the  seal  on  first- 
class  mail  is  supposed  to  be  sacred.  But, 
they  explained,  Congress  also  had  passed  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  And  in  that  code, 
nothing  was  said  about  exempting  mail  from 
seizure  for  tax  collection  purposes.  So  the 
Government  lawyers  decided  this  gave  tax 
agents  the  right  to  Ignore  the  fourth  amend- 
ment and  snoop  Into  private  mail. 

Representative  Hall  doesn't  think  this  is 
what  Congress  intended  at  all.  Neither  do 
we.  And  we  think  the  appropriate  House 
and  Senate  committees  should  look  Into  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  loophole 
In  the  law. 


April  8, 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  APRIL  12 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  concerning  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
distinguished  friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First,  I  advise  the 
House  that  we  have  completed  the  legis- 
lative business  for  this  week  and  it  will 
be  our  purpose  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  go  over  after  the  announcement 
of  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  is  District  day. 
There  are  no  bills  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  will  be 
for  consideration  House  Joint  Resolution 
1,  the  Presidential  inability  and  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice-Presidency  legis- 
lation, which  is  to  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule,  with  4  houx's  of  general 
debate. 

The  program  for  Thursday  is  unde- 
cided. 

For  Pi-iday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  advise  also  that 
pursuant  to  a  previous  announcement, 
there  will  be  no  legislative  business  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  19. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced  later 
and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  advise  the 
House  that  we  expect  to  have  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  manpower  re- 
training bill  on  Tuesday. 

Also,  I  advise  the  House  that  Wednes- 
day is  Pan-American  Day. 


ing  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  may  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  duly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 


THE     DISPOSAL     OF     MUNICIPAL 
SEWAGE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
24  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Opera- 
tions issued  House  Report  No.  204,  "The 
Disposal  of  Municipal  Sewage,"  a  pubU- 
cation  that  merits  close  scrutiny  at  this 
time  in  view  of  impending  consideration 
of  the  water  pollution  control  bill  re- 
cently reported  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Based  on  a  study  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee,  whose 
chairman  is  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Jones],  Report  No.  204  states 
without  qualification  that  America's 
streams  are  no  longer  able  to  cope  with 
the  ever-increasing  loads  of  pollutional 
materials  discharged  into  them.  It 
points  out  that  municipal  pollution  has 
increased  substantially  as  a  result  of 
growing  population,  obsolescence  of 
older  treatment  plants,  failure  to  con- 
struct needed  sewage  treatment  plants, 
increased  interception  of  industrial 
wastes  by  municipal  sewers,  and  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  water-using 
devices— multiple  baths,  garbage  grind- 
ers, automatic  laundries,  and  so  forth — 
in  the  home. 

The  report  quotes  testimony  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  James  Quigley,  our  former 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  who  rec- 
ommends a  step-up  in  research  by  his 
Department's  regional  laboratories  as 
well  as  in  universities  and  research 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  for  some  time  rec- 
ommended emphasized  research  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution,  for  the  people 
in  our  part  of  the  countiT  have  long  real- 
ized that  adequate  supplies  of  fresh  water 
are  slowly  being  depleted  and  that  a  long 
rainless  period  could  bring  hardship  and 
even  tragedy  into  the  homes  of  our  area. 
I  have  proposed  that  the  techruques  of 
desalination  might  be  applied  to  our 
brackish  water  problem,  and  last  year  I 
arranged  for  Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury, 
secretaiT  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Mineral  Industries  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  visit  the  U.S.  Navy  desalination  plant 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba  with  a  team 
of  experts  in  the  interests  of  such  a 
project. 


Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  Report  No.  204  is  increased 
emphasis  in  research  on  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  techniques,  and  because 
the  water  pollution  bill  as  finally  adopted 
will  no  doubt  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search under  the  duspices  of  HEW,  Con- 
gress should  be  reminded  of  a  project 
currently  in  process  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  an- 
nounced on  November  16,  1963,  that  an 
18-month  contract  had  been  consum- 
mated between  OCR  and  a  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  fii-m  for  the  use  of  coal  in  treating 
sewage  and  industrial  waste. 

As  author  of  the  legislation  establish- 
ing OCR,  I  have,  of  course,  been  acutely 
interested  in  all  activities  of  that  Office, 
and  I  was  intrigued  with  the  plan  to  ex- 
plore the  utilization  of  the  properties  of 
coal  as  an  absorbent,  settling  agent,  floc- 
culent,  and  filter  aid  for  removal  of  sew- 
age and  industrial  wastes  from  water. 
It  is  now  my  understanding  that  the  ex- 
periment has  already  provided  remark- 
able findings  and  that  responsible  officials 
in  Cleveland  are  elated  at  the  possibilities 
that  may  develop  out  of  the  project. 
Polluted  water  filtered  through  a  bed 
of  coal  is  shown  to  become  crystal  clear 
and  free  of  visible  impurities,  after  which 
the  heating  value  of  the  coal  combined 
with  the  intercepted  solids  may  be  used 
to  provide  incineration  heat  or  to  gen- 
erate steam  for  use  in  other  phases  of 
the  treatment  process  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. Thus,  while  developing  the  use  of 
coal  as  an  agent  in  removing  pollutants 
from  water,  the  expeiimentation  may 
provide  a  new  market  for  as  much  as  10 
million  tons  of  coal  annually. 

With  the  18-month  life  of  the  con-  , 
tract  approaching  expiration,  it  would 
seem  important  for  both  Congress  and 
HEW  to  study  whatever  progress  reports 
OCR  may  be  able  to  provide.  For  this 
reason  I  am  today  inviting  representa- 
tives of  HEW  and  OCR  to  meet  with  me 
to  discuss  the  most  effective  approach 
to  expediting  research  in  the  field  if  in- 
deed acceleration  is  feasible. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GOVERNORS  IN 
WASHINGTON  IN  SEARCH  OF 
SOLUTIONS  TO  THEIR  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
was  a  busy  occasion  for  six  New  England 
Governors  who  came  to  Washington  In 
search  of  some  solutions  to  their  eco- 
nomic problems.  Theirs  was  a  trying 
time — trying  to  walk  both  sides  of  "inter- 
national commerce  street." 

For  a  visit  with  the  Honorable  Buford 
Ellington,  head  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  the  six  distinguished 
chief  executives  assumed  a  most  elegant 
international   appearance — each   a   bon 
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vivant  in  his  own  right  whose  tastes  can- 
not be  possibly  satisfied  with  the  prosaic 
products  of  one's  native  land. 

They  are  extremely  concerned  over  the 
decision  to  retain  controls  on  residual  oil 
imports,  the  suave  New  England  delega- 
tion explained  in  most  articulate  global 
grammar.  The  Govemmenfs  lid  on  in- 
coming shipments  from  alien  refineries 
tends  to  open  domestic  fuel  markets  to 
coal  produced  in  this  country,  a  condi- 
tion that  is  counter  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  New  England  Governors  when  they 
speak  in  behalf  of  world  commerce  and 
Industry. 

According  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land], the  Governors  also  had  an  im- 
portant mission  with  Federal  executive 
departments  and  with  their  delegations 
in  Congress.  By  now — wearing  their 
other  hats,  American  made  I  hope — the 
Governors  had  suddenly  turned  protec- 
tionists, alarmed  at  the  economic  injury 
created  by  imported  products.  Their 
chore  is  recorded  on  page  7182  of  the 
CONGRESsiON.AL  RECORD  for  April  6: 

One  of  the  leading  subjects  of  their  con- 
cern is  the  problem  of  low-cost  woolen  im- 
ports, which  are  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  Jobs 
in  New  England. 

There  followed  in  the  Record  a  pres- 
entation by  Gov.  John  H.  Chaffee,  of 
Rhode  Island.  One  point  that  should 
concern  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
that  in  the  past  10  years  imports  have 
taken  a  toll  of  15,000  j.obs  in  Rhode  Island 
alone. 

I  abhor  the  trade  policy  which  is  so 
disdainful  of  American  jobs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  agree  that  limitations  should  be 
made  on  wool  imports  to  protect  indus- 
try and  labor  in  this  country.  Our  New 
England  friends  should  similarly  object 
to  th3  policy  that  permitted  residual  oil 
imports  to  increase  by  167  million  barrels 
in  the  past  10  years.  That  volume  is 
equivalent  to  more  than  40  million  tons 
of  coal  in  energy  value,  and  to  produce 
that  amount  could  provide  jobs  for  many 
more  than  15,000  miners  and  railroad 
workers. 

I  only  regret  that  the  Governors  could 
not  have  stopped  in  to  see  some  of  the 
coal  area  delegations  so  that  we  might 
have  been  able  to  learn  more  of  their 
hybrid  foreign  trade  theory. 

In  view  of  this  unfortunate  anomalous 
position,  it  appears  that  America's  fuel 
producers  are  not  going  to  receive  from 
the  New  England  Governors  any  sem- 
blance of  the  treatment  they  seek  for 
their  own  area.  For  the  time  being,  then. 
It  is  evident  that  we  who  are  sympathetic 
to  the  domestic  coal  and  oil  industries 
will  have  to  continue  our  stand  without 
the  support  of  our  good  friends  from  that 
part  of  the  countiy. 

But  we  have  another  ally  which  the 
wool  interests,  alas,  may  not  be  able  to 
claim,  and  which  must  decide  the  issue 
in  our  favor  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  refer 
to  the  interest  of  national  security,  and 
I  consider  President  Johnson's  speech  of 
last  night  a  most  forceful  argument  in 
favor  of  continued  and  more  rigid  con- 
trols on  foreign  residual  oil  moving  into 
this  country.  With  the  international 
situation  so  critical  in  view  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Asia  and  Communist 


agitation  in  Europe,  it  is  mandatory  that 
the  Federal  Government  undertake  at 
once  to  guarantee  fuel  suflBciency  for  our 
defense  structure. 

I  trust  that  the  OfiBce  of  Emergency 
Planning  which  has  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  a  determi- 
nation— or  at  least  a  recommendation — 
on  the  oil  import  control  program,  will 
lose  no  time  in  providing  the  answers  to 
these  questions: 

First.  What  military  bases  and  de- 
fense plants  are  using  foreign  residual 
oil,  and  in  what  volume? 

Second.  Which  are  not  equipped  to 
convert  on  short  notice  to  a  substitute 
fuel  in  an  emergency? 

Third.  Is  there  assurance  of  ample 
supplies  of  substitute  fuels,  and  is  there 
assurance  that  transportation  facilities 
would  be  available  to  move  those  fuels? 

I  am  confident  that  the  Director  of  the 
OEP  will  seek  the  answers  without  delay, 
for  he  understands  the  vital  issue  in- 
volved in  fuel  security.  If  there  is  also 
some  doubt  about  the  availability  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  wool  for  a  military 
effort,  the  matter  can  be  taken  up  in  its 
order  of  importance. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMER- 
ICAN ACTIVITIES  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE   THE    KU    KLUX    KLAN 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  friend  of  mine  sent  me  the 
ADA  legislative  newslett3r  of  March  2, 
1965.  because  the  letter  so  clearly  sets 
forth  the  ADA  policy  relative  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, with  which  I  disagree.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  letter  should  receive  wide 
circulation  so  I  have  asked  permission  to 
insert  the  entire  letter  in  the  Record. 
As  I  understand  the  situation  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  satisfaction  that  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.    The  letter  follows: 

[ADA  legislative  newsletter] 

House  Un-American  AcTivrriES  Committee 

Appropriation 

Under  the  leadership  of  Congressman  Don 
Edwards,  Democrat,  of  California,  liberals 
registered  the  most  votes  against  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  since 
1946:  58  Congressmen  supported  recommit- 
ting the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee authorization;  6  Congressmen  paired 
for  recommital;  29  Congressmen  opposed  the 
authorization  on  the  final  vote;  3  were  paired 
against  it.  ADA  and  ACLU  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  Congressman  Edwards. 

A.    NEED    for    recommittal    MOTION 

The  basic  strategy  to  increase  opposition 
to  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
necessitated  concentrating  on  the  motion 
to  recommit.  A  motion  to  recommit  is  a 
parliamentary  device  open  to  opponents  of 
the  pending  bill  or  resolution.  The  motion 
is  usually  made  by  the  most  senior  minority 
party  member  of  the  legislation's  parent 
committee   opposed   to   the   pending   issue. 


Next  the  most  senior  member  of  the  minori- 
ty party  opposed  to  the  bill  may  offer  the 
recommital  motion.  Since  no  Republlcaa 
opposed  the  House  Un-American  Actlvlti«8 
Committee  appropriation  on  final  passage, 
the  recommital  motion  had  to  be  offered  by 
a  Democrat. 

Congressman  Edwards'  recommittal  moUon 
referred  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  authorization  back  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  with  instructions 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  House  Un-Ameri- 
can  Activities  Committee's  budget.  If  the 
motion  carried,  the  committee's  opponent 
and  supporters  could  document  their  case 
on  whether  or  not  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  should  exist. 

In  previous  years  liberals  have  opposed  au- 
thorizing funds  for  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  In  1963  Congressman 
Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  California,  and 
Lindsay,  Republican,  of  New  York,  proposed 
transferring  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  jurisdiction  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  Rules  Committee  re- 
jected the  proposal  12  to  1.  When  the  issue 
came  to  the  House  floor,  no  alternatives  to 
opposing  the  authorization  were  presented. 

Congressmen  are  reluctant  to  oppose  fund- 
ing House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. Their  reluctance  is  not  limited  to  fear- 
ing political  repercussions  from  an  anti- 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
vote.  Indeed,  some  Congressmen  argue  that 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  funds.  To  these  Congress- 
men the  appropriate  means  'of  depriving 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
Its  funds  is  to  abolish  it  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  when  Congress  adopts  its  rules. 

The  difficulty  with  abolishing  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  on  opening 
day  is  that  in  order  to  propose  a  rules  change, 
the  Speaker  must  recognize  the  maker  of 
the  change.  Both  this  year  and  in  1963  this 
was  impossible  since  efforts  were  concen- 
trated on  rules  reform  and  enlarging  the 
Rules  Committee.  At  any  rate  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Speaker  would  permit  this 
issue  to  be  voted  on  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress unless  a  majority  of  the  House  Demo- 
crats supported  abolishing  the  committee  In 
their  caucus.  At  this  point  abolition  of 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
lacks  sufficient  support  to  make  this  ap- 
proach possible. 

To  maximize  the  vote  against  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  liberals 
evolved  the  recommittal  strategy  as  the  prin- 
cipal vote.  This  would  encourage  senior 
Democrats  to  oppose  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  by  voting  for  the  re- 
committal motion  even  though  many  would 
vote  for  the  funds  on  final  passage.  The 
liberal  strategy  worked;  the  recommittal  be- 
came the  key  vote. 

One  alternative  open  was  to  recommit  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  au- 
thorization by  slashing  its  funds.  In  the 
88th  Congress,  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  had  the  third  largest  staff 
of  any  standing  committee.  However,  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees, which  have  larger  staffs,  have  31 
and  32  Congressmen  respectively,  while  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  only  has 
9  members.  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  the  largest  staff  per  member 
of  any  committee. 

Since  its  inception  in  1945,  only  three  bills 
have  become  law,  and  one  of  these  bills  was 
a  minor  correction  of  an  existing  law.  The 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
staff  files  long  reports  which  basically  ex- 
pose Individuals'  political  activities  for  the 
sake  of  exposure. 

On  February  8  Congressman  Curtis,  Re- 
publican, of  Missouri,  a  senior  conservative 
Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  delivered  a  major  speech  on  the 
Hotise  floor  in  which  he  said:  "It  would  be 
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helpful  if  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee would  hold  public  hearings  at  the  time 
the  budget  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  is  under  consideration 
and  invite  the  critics  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  be  heard 
la  full."  The  Importance  of  Curtis'  remarks 
was  its  conservative  source  rather  than  Its 
substance.  Liberal  strategists  agreed  that 
the  best  strategy  would  be  a  recommittal  mo- 
tion Incorporating  Curtis'  Ideas  for  opening 
hearings. 

B.  LIBERAL   GROUNDWORK   LAID   FOR    HOUSE   UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE  OPPOSITION 

Congressman  Edwards  began  making  prep- 
aration for  the  fight  against  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  shortly  after 
the  November  elections.  Meetings  were  held 
with  other  liberal  Members.  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  was  fully  Informed  of  the 
thoughts  and  plans  of  the  anti-House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Congressmen. 

Once  the  recommittal  strategy  was  formed, 
a  letter  was  sent  to  all  potentially  interested 
House  Democrats  and  Republicans,  explain- 
ing the  strategy. 

Congressmen  were  asked  to  be  on  the 
House  floor  and  to  support  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  recommittal  motion.  Opponents  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
appropriation  were  not  going  to  request  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  final  authorization  al- 
though It  was  expected  that  Chairman 
Waus  would  make  such  a  request  since  he 
expected,  as  did  the  liberals,  that  many  Con- 
gressmen who  voted  for  the  recommittal 
motion  would  also  vote  for  the  final 
authorization. 

Liberals  made  additional  preparations.  A 
number  of  liberal  Congressmen  Introduced 
resolutions  which  would  eliminate  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
would  give  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  ex- 
pressed Jurisdiction  over  "sabotage  and  other 
overt  acts  affecting  internal  security."  As 
Congressman  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  said  on  the  House  floor,  "such  a  change 
would  be  logical,  since  it  would  give  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  the  power  to  make  Inves- 
tigations and  recommend  legislation  dealing 
with  all  crimes,  Instead  of  having  a  limited 
number  of  crimes  handled  in  a  different 
fashion.  It  would  also  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  Investigate  thought  and  dlsctission 
which  is  now  embodied  In  the  broad  and 
highly  questionable  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee." 

These  resolutions  have  been  referred  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  are  not 
expected  to  be  seriously  considered  by  that 
committee.  Although  the  House  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  diminishing 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  and  transferring  It  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  liberals  strength- 
ened their  case  by  proposing  alternative  op- 
tions. 

To  further  build  the  liberal  case.  Congress- 
man Edwards  presented  documented  and 
effective  testimony  before  the  Subcommlt- 
^  on  Accounts  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  against  the  need  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee's 
authorization. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  an  attempt  to  reduce 
funds  was  made.  Congressman  Thompson, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  to  cut  the 
joninilttee's  budget  from  $370,000  to  $170,000. 
"hlle  the  motion  failed,  he  gained  the  sup- 
Port  of  Congressmen  Bingham,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  and  Brademas,  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. On  the  conunittee's  final  vote  the 
House  AdnUnlstratlon  Committee  was 
prompted  to  cut  the  House  Un-American 
Artlvlties  Committee  budget  by  $10,000. 
while  this  Is  a  piddling  sum,  it  marks  the 
°;rst  time  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  voted  to  cut  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  budget. 


C.    FLOOR  DEBATE 

Floor  debate  was  instructive.  The  normal 
hour  was  given  for  debate,  divided  between 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  In  the  al- 
lotted time  the  liberals  organized  the  debate 
to  establish  their  essential  points.  Speaking 
on  the  fioor  in  support  of  Edwards  were  Con- 
gressman O'Hara,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Ro- 
senthal, Democrat;  of  New  York;  Mink. 
Democrat,  of  Hawaii;  Conyebs,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan;  Parbstein,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Hawkins,  Democrat,  of  California;  Moor- 
head,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Wolff, 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  Brown,  Democrat,  of 
California;  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  Tenzer,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Burton, 
Democrat,  of  California,  Ryan,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  and  Lindsay,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

The  heart  of  the  constitutional  case 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  was  developed  by  Congressman 
Edwards  in  opposing  such  Investigations  of 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  minutemen  beliefs. 

"It  is  expected  that  my  committee,  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  be  considering 
amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Should  we  also  contemplate  as  extension  of 
the  Federal  law  to  punish  individuals  who 
violate  the  civil  rights  of  others,  then  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  subpena  witnesses 
who  are  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or 
a  bill  to  proscribe  private  armies  might  re- 
quire hearings  at  which  minutemen  are 
called  to  testify. 

"But  there  is  no  congressional  power  under 
the  Constitution  that  would  license  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  or  any  other  committee  to 
subpena  Ku  Klux  Klan  members  for  pur- 
poses of  exposing  them  to  the  covmtry  as 
members  of  this  primitive  sect  and  to  bring 
upon  them  the  disgrace  and  calumny  asso- 
ciated with  membership. 

"Our  Constitution  is  explicit.  Only  the 
coiu-ts  can  punish  and  only  then  pursuant 
to  due  process.  The  legislative  branch  has 
no  power  to  punish.  Only  in  totalitarian 
countries  can  this  awesome  power  be  found 
in  the  legislature. 

"This  House  of  Representatives,  through 
its  authorized  committee,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  punishes 
citizen  after  citizen  for  prior  actions,  opin- 
ions and  associations  which  are  not  crimes, 
but  which  the  committee  considers  so  dls- 
tasteftil  that  the  citizen  must  be  punished 
regardless,  and  by  the  committee,  not  the 
courts." 

The  effect  of  the  liberal  fight  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  result  in  the  committee's  being 
more  contained  and  quiescent  In  its  in- 
vestigations. While  the  ultimate  goal  of 
abolishing  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  seems  out  of  reach,  the  strong 
liberal  fight  has  helped  remind  both  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public  that  the  day  of  total 
political  fear  by  legislators  In  opposing  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  is 
at  end. 


JOB    OPPORTUNITIES   AND   PUBLIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  feeling  that  certain  public 
policies,  such  as  the  minimum  wage  and 


the  rapidly  growing  payroll  tax  burden, 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people  as  well  as 
other  inexperienced  or  unskilled  indi- 
viduals. In  order  to  determine  whether 
these  programs,  which  serve  useful  so- 
cial ends,  have  such  imwanted  and 
harmful  side  effects,  I  wrote  66  leading 
corporations  on  Janiiary  15,  1965,  asking 
whether  their  experiences  indicated  a  re- 
lationship between  such  public  policies 
and  the  apparent  decline  in  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unskilled  and  the  accel- 
eration in  the  introduction  of  laborsaving 
equipment.  Of  the  23  replies  received, 
15  supported  to  some  degree  the  con- 
tention that  certain  public  policies  tend 
to  reduce  employment  opportunities 
for  the  marginal  worker  and  to  cause  a 
speedup  in  the  process  of  automation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  points  of  view  most  commonly 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  minimum 
wage  laws  are  twofold.  Companies 
whose  lowest  wages  are  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  wage  required  by  law  find  that 
any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  in- 
evitably brings  upward  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  general  level  of  wages.  This  is  so 
because  of  efforts  to  maintain  the  rela- 
tive wage  differentials  now  prevailing  for 
varying  degrees  of  skill. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  fact 
that  the  services  of  the  unskilled  and/or 
imeducated  worker  are  often  not  worth 
the  minimum  wage.  Faced  with  this 
problem,  companies  often  increase  their 
investment  in  labor-saving  devices  rather 
than  hire  new  workers.  The  substitu- 
tion of  capital  for  labor  renders  unem- 
ployable a  further  segment  of  the  labor 
market — particularly  the  poorly  trained 
and  educated.  W.  S.  Vaughn,  president 
of  Eastman  Kodak  summarized  the  prob- 
lem as  follows : 

In  the  second  place,  raising  the  minimum 
wage  would  tend  to  widen  even  more  the 
existing  gap  between  such  a  wage  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  work  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  many  unskilled  or  inadequately 
educated  individuals.  The  value  of  the 
work  which  such  individuals  are  able  to  per- 
form must  be  related  realistically  to  cturent 
employment  needs  and  conditions.  Since 
minimum  wage  laws  deny  an  employer  the 
right  to  hire  a  person  whose  services  are  not 
worth  the  statutory  minimum  to  him,  It 
seems  to  us  that  then  the  dlfQculty  Is  com- 
pounded, and  the  problem  accentuated,  by 
an  Increase  In  the  statutory  minimum  which. 
In  effect,  renders  virtually  unemployable  a 
ftirther  segment  of  the  poorly  trained  and 
poorly  educated. 

An  adjunct  to  the  above  argument  Is 
the  degree  to  which  continuing  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  rate  may  inhibit 
on-the-job  training  programs.  The  cost 
of  these  programs  is  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  the  minimum  wage,  and  any 
increase  would  force  industry  to  raise 
their  hiring  requirements. 

Socially  desirable  goals,  such  as  job 
training,  are  also  impeded  by  the  burden 
of  reporting  and  Federal  regulation 
which  certain  policies  impose  on  the 
businessman.  As  Andrew  Parker,  presi- 
dent of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  pointed 
out: 

The  employer  Is  hesitant  to  participate  In 
Government-sponsored     training     programs 
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due  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  dis- 
charging of  unsatisfactory  trainees.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  right  to  review 
all  discharges. 

The  amount  and  complications  of  report- 
ing necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  programs 
discourage  many  employers  from  undertak- 
ing these. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  em- 
ployers that  any  increase  in  the  overtime 
premium  as  provided  for  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  would  not  force 
employers  to  hire  more  people,  as  it  is 
designed  to  do.  Instead,  an  increase  in 
the  overtime  penalties  would  encourage 
either  greater- mechanization  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  output.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  steel  industry  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  overtime  cannot  be  converted  into 
steady  jobs  for  new  workers.  Moreover, 
in  areas  of  labor  shortages  qualified 
people  simply  are  not  available  to  fill 
many  of  the  jobs  that  might  be  created 
by  areduction  in  overtime.  Job  vacan- 
cies and  unemployed  people  are  fre- 
quently hard  to  match.  President 
Vaughn  writes: 

The  purpose  behind  the  double  over- 
time premivun  Is  clearly  punitive  and  con- 
ceived with  the  idea  that,  by  deterring  em- 
ployers from  scheduling  overtime  work.  It 
would  force  them  to  hire  additional  people. 
I  believe  this  reasoning  is  largely  fallacious 
even  though  it  might  be  true  in  some  margi- 
nal instances.  The  argxmient  In  support  of 
this  proposed  legislation  ignores  that  fact 
that,  as  a  matter  of  good  business  practice, 
every  employer  tries  to  develop  a  full-time 
force  which  can  handle  normal  operations  in 
his  business  on  a  regtilar  40-hour  schedule. 
Overtime  work  is  usually  a  response  to  an 
emergency  situation;  the  employer  tries  to 
avoid  such  situations,  but  he  would  rarely 
resort  to  the  extreme  of  hiring  people  whose 
ser^-ices  would  be  required  only  for  a  tem- 
porary situation. 

The  payroll  tax  and  the  increasing 
amount  of  Federal  paperwork  clearly 
increase  the  costs  of  doing  business. 
Either  the  consumer  must  bear  the 
burden  of  the  increased  cost,  or  the  com- 
pany must  introduce  laborsaving  de- 
vices. One  retail  food  company  reports 
that  the  cost  of  placing  people  on  the 
payroll  and  of  removing  them  at  the  end 
of  any  period  of  employment  is  likely  to 
total  S250,  entirely  aside  from  the  carry- 
ing costs  during  the  time  they  worked. 

Other  opinions  on  this  issue  follow: 

Charles  Pfizer,  Inc.:  "With  regard  to  the 
Federal  paperwork  burden  created  by  the 
Government  regulations,  coupled  ^siiii  the 
paperwork  burden  created  by  State  and  lo- 
cal regulations,  the  business  community  has 
certainly  felt  the  Impact.  Much  time  and 
efifort  is  expended  in  complying  withJSov- 
emment  regulations.  This  Is  not  limited 
to  clerical  effort  to  prepare  reports  and 
other  docimients,  but  a  good  deal  of  middle 
and  top  management  time  Is  spent  on  in- 
terpreting and  complying  with  such  regula- 
tions." 

Beers  Construction  Co.:  "As  to  the  paper- 
work Imposed  in  connection  with  any  em- 
ploj-ment.  It  has  long  since  been  a  burden 
which  the  small  firm,  without  benefit  of  ad- 
vanced computer  accounting,  has  to  reckon." 

On  the  question  of  the  payroll  tax.  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
recent  colloquy  I  engaged  in  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Kermit  Gordon,  before  the  House  Ways 


and  Means  Committee.  I  refer  you  to 
the  March  22  issue  of  the  Record  in 
which  this  colloquy  appears,  starting  on 
page  5609.  Basically,  I  believe,  as  the 
discussion  shows,  that  an  increase  in  the 
payroll  tax  above  the  10-percent  level 
and/or  an  expansion  in  the  $5,600  base 
will  accelerate  automation,  thus  creating 
greater  unemployment  as  the  results  of 
the  survey  indicate. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  aware 
of  the  mounting  burden  of  other  non- 
wage  costs  faced  by  employers.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  supplementary  wage 
costs  now  amount  to  nearly  25  percent  of 
total  employee  compensation.  As  John 
Whitlock.  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Gerber  Baby  Foods,  said: 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  minimum  wage  requirement  is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  labor.  Various 
fringe  benefits — Insurance,  hospitalization, 
vacations,  holidays— as  well  as  payroll  taxes 
for  social  security  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation add  to  labor  costs.  In  our  own 
company,  this  amounts  to  an  average  of  79.8 
cents  per  hour  per  employee. 

Most  employers  feel  that  the  impact  of 
the  payroll  tax.  minimum  wage,  over- 
time premium,  et  cetera,  would  fall  heav- 
iest on  small  businesses  engaged  in  pro- 
viding services  and  those  businesses 
which  cannot  substitute  additional  capi- 
tal to  overcome  higher  labor  costs. 
H.  W.  Beers,  Jr.,  president  of  Beers  Con- 
struction Co.,  writes: 

The  construction  industry,  which  has  long 
lagged  behind  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy in  automation,  is  finally  being  driven  to 
It  by  virtue  of  the  high  wages  and  high  cost 
of  administration.  In  any  given  situation 
where  we  can  replace  two  men  with  a  ma- 
chine, It  would  not  only  cut  labor  costs  but 
also  the  cost  of  administration  since  the 
machine  enjoys  no  payroll  deductions. 

And  on  the  same  subject  A.  H.  Gallo- 
way, president  of  R.  J.  Reynolds,  com- 
ments : 

I  feel  that  the  Impact  of  the  factors  that 
you  have  enumerated  fall  heaviest  upon  the 
small  businessman,  particularly  businesses 
engaged  in  providing  services,  and  those  busi- 
nesses which  cannot  substitute  additional 
capital  to  overcome  higher  labor  costs. 

The  most  commonly  proposed  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  unemployment 
among  the  young  and  poorly  trained  was 
more  education  and  better  training. 
Decisions  on  such  policies  as  the  mini- 
mum wage,  overtime  penalty,  and  pay- 
roll tax  are  hard  to  reverse,  as  certain 
employers  pointed  out.  Justin  Dart, 
president  of  Rexall  Drug  &  Chemical  Co., 
wrote : 

Technological  advancement,  the  growth  of 
services  industries,  public  policies  such  as 
the  minimum  wage  and  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  equipment  are  conditions  of  our 
time  from  which  we  cannot  very  well  retreat. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  minimum 
wage,  overtime  penalties,  payroll  taxes, 
and  Federal  paperwork  are  here  to  stay, 
the  need  is  to  control  the  size  and  pro- 
liferation of  these  policies.  At  the  same 
time,  much  greater  efforts  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  further  educate  and  retrain 
the  disadvantaged  and  unskilled  worker, 
whom  automation  and  increasing  costs 
have     made     virtually     unemployable. 


John  D.  Gray,  president  of  Hart  Schaff- 
ner&  Marx,  said: 

However,  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  this 
trend  will  be  most  difficult  to  arrest  and  that 
the  only  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  edu- 
cation. A  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram  needs  to  be  developed  to  provide  train- 
ing for  unskilled  labor.  Each  potential 
worker  should  be  trained  to  produce  to  max- 
imum capacity  in  our  economy.  It  is  also 
my  opinion  that  any  investment  made  in  a 
training  program  would  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  having  a  work  force  on  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
any  action  which  tends  to  raise  wage 
costs  too  rapidly  tends  to  eliminate  job 
opportunities  for  certain  citizens,  par- 
ticularly those  with  little  experience, 
education  or  skills.  High  wage  rates 
have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  some  of 
those  who  need  jobs  the  most.  Even  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  noted  the  dis- 
placement effects  of  minimum  wage  ex- 
tension and  admitted  that  these  are 
likely  to  be  "concentrated  among  un- 
skilled and  inexperienced  workei-s,  in- 
cluding teenagers." 

Several  steps  are  called  for.  In  the 
first  place,  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts should  pei-mit  lower  wage  rates  for 
unskilled  teenagers.  Secondly,  a  broad- 
ening of  training  exemptions  under  the 
minimum  wage  laws  should  be  granted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Finally,  as 
recommended  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  a 
careful  study  is  needed  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation's  economic  security 
programs,  both  public  and  private,  on 
an  integrated  basis  and  with  paiticular 
emphasis  on  the  employment  conse- 
quences of  these  programs.  In  the 
Government  sector,  particularly,  study 
is  needed  on  the  economic  impact  of  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  and  the  level 
at  which  the  payroll  tax  begins  to  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  adding  new  employees 
and  as  an  incentive  for  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

Until  this  administration  displays  a 
greater  willingness  to  consider  this  as- 
pect of  the  unemployment  problem,  we 
are  unlikely  to  have  much  success  in 
getting  the  chronically  jobless  back  to 
work. 

My    letter     referred     to    previously, 

follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoji,  D.C.,  January  15, 1965. 

Dear :  During  my  years  of  service  as 

ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  ha^e 
developed  a  deep  concern  about  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  among  teenagers  as 
well  as  among  other  relatively  unskilled  and 
uneducated  members  of  the  labor  force. 
Today's  problem  is  likely  to  persist  far  into 
the  future — and  may  even  grow  more 
severe — as  a  tidal  wave  of  teenagers,  includ- 
ing many  dropouts,  floods  the  labor  marke. 
In  the  coming  years. 

It  seems  clear  that  one  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  accelerating  technologi- 
cal advancement  and  the  rapid  growth  Id 
the  service  industries  are  creating  a  demand 
for  more  educated  and  more  highly  skilled 
workers.  At  the  same  time,  many  job  op- 
portunities on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  sMi 
ladder  are  not  expanding  and  may  even  be 
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declining.     Considerable  thought  has   been 
devoted  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

However,  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  degree  to  which  certain  public 
policies  may  act  as  Impediments  to  the  em- 
ployment of  unskilled  and  uneducated  work- 
ers. Increasingly,  economists  are  beginning 
to  ask  whether  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
payroll  tax,  and  perhaps  even  the  Federal 
paperwork  burden,  may  not  have  an  Impor- 
tant effect  in  reducing  employment  oppor;_ 
tunlties  lor  the  marginal  worker  and  In 
speeding  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
equipment. 

I  am  writing  you  and  a  number  of  other 
business  leaders  In  the  hope  that  your  ex- 
perience and  that  of  your  company  might 
provide  some  badly  needed  Insight  Into  the 
relationship,  If  any,  that  exists  between  pub- 
lic policies,  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned, 
and  the  apparent  decline  In  Job  opportunities 
for  the  unskilled  and  uneducated  and  the 
introduction  of  labor  saving  equipment. 
Any  information  or  experience  on  labor  prac- 
tices which  have  a  bearing  on  this  problem, 
even  though  not  directly  involving  public 
policies,  would  also  be  appreciated. 

Your  comments  would  prove  helpful  to 
me  in  my  own  work  on  this  problem  as  well 
as  to  my  colleagues  on  some  of  the  other 
committees  that  have  jurisdiction  in  this 
area.  If  you  wish,  I  would,  of  course,  keep 
your  comments  6onfidential. 

With  appreciation  for  any  assistance  you 
can  give  me  in  this  project, 
Sincerely,' 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


Agriculture  must  consider  75  percent  of 
parity  as  being  adequate  for  the  farmer 
since  that  is  where  he  has  kept  it  this 
past  year  with  his  dumping  policy. 

The  sparkling  climax  of  the  Secre- 
tary's testimony  came  with  this  justifi- 
cation for  these  dumping  practices.  It 
was  admitted  that  dumping  depressed 
the  market  price  for  this  reason: 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
make  prices  so  high  the  (Government)  pro- 
grams become  unworkable. 

So  now  in  formal  testimony  we  learn 
that  the  agriculture  programs  are  being 
designed  not  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers,  but  to  promote  the  exten- 
sion of  the  costly  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  interested 
in  this  philosophy  of  empire  building 
within  the  executive  branch. 


SECRETARY        OF        AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN    ADMITS    DUMPING 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  testified  on  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  suspect 
that  millions  of  farmers  like  myself  will 
wonder  who  has  been  getting  all  the 
money  Mr.  Fi'eeman  said  we  are  making. 
I  was  so  happy  to  learn  that  we  fanners 
have  been  rolling  in  clover  since  1961. 

However,  I  discovered  several  startling 
admissions  in  the  testimony.  Mr.  Free- 
man disclosed  that  out  of  3  million  farm- 
ers—we apparently  lost  another  one-half 
million  farmei-s  since  the  January  ad- 
ministration figures — only  400,000  earn 
even  close  to  parity  of  income.  It  must 
sound  impossible  to  anyone  not  con- 
nected with  agriculture  that  such  a  low 
percentage  of  our  farmers  are  earning 
a  decent  income,  but  Mr.  Freeman  went 
on  to  explain  the  reasons.  In  a  rare  ad- 
mission of  a  practice  long  suspected,  it 
^as  proudly  proclaimed  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  dumped 
some  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  30 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  on  the  de- 
pressed market  in  the  last  4  years.  I 
thank  the  Secretary  for  these  figures  and 
inform  him  that  I  have  more  exact  fig- 
ures if  he  wants  them.  Almost  all  of 
these  sales  have  been  at  prices  well  be- 
low both  parity  and  market  prices.  I 
might  comment  that  the  Secretary  of 


qualified  teachers  to  improve  their  skills 
and  remain  within  their  profession.  At 
a  time  when  our  Nation  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  teachers,  our  tax 
regulations  actually  penalize  the  very 
teachers  who  are  most  interested  in  self- 
improvement  and  advancement.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  should  have  the  sup- 
poi't  of  my  colleagues  who  are  seeking 
to  improve  our  educational  system. 
Surely,  there  is  no  better  way  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  children's  education 
than  to  encourage  their  teachers  to  con- 
tinue their  professional  training. 


INCENTIVE   TAX   TREATMENT   FOR 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  certain 
inequities  in  current  rulings  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  relating  to  tax 
deductions  for  educational  expenses  of 
tcflchGrs. 

Under  the  current  rulings,  a  teacher 
may  deduct  expenses  incurred  to  main- 
tain his  position,  but  no  deduction  is  al- 
lowed if  the  additional  education  would 
lead  to  a  promotion.  In  other  words,  the 
rulings  discourage  those  teachers  who 
would  voluntarily  return  to  college  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  better  qual- 

iflGCl  tCBrCllBr. 

If  my  bill  were  enacted,  all  deductions 
now  available  to  teachers  would  be  con- 
tinued. In  addition,  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide important  improvements  in  the  pres- 
ent tax  treatment  of  teachers. 

First.  Teachers  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  rely  upon  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rulings.  Their  claims  would  be 
based  on  precise  language  in  the  Revenue 
Code. 

Second.  Deductible  expenses  would  in- 
clude: tuition  and  fees,  expense  of  travel 
away  from  home,  and  up  to  $100  per  year 
for  books  and  related  materials. 

Third.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
for  a  teacher  to  be  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  his  or  her  position  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  deduction. 

Fourth.  These  deductions  would  be  ex- 
tended to  include  part-time  teachers, 
thus  easing  the  burden  on  many  assist- 
ant college  teachers. 

Fifth.  The  travel  expenses  deduction 
would  be  extended  to  include  travel  nec- 
essary to  pursue  a  course  of  study  or  to 
work  on  an  academic  degree.  This  would 
help  the  teacher  working  on  a  thesis  or 
dissertation  which  requires  out-of-school 
experimentation  and  fieldwork. 
*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is    necessary   to    encourage    the    better 


TRIBUTE  TO   AIRMEN  FROM  KAN- 
SAS FOR  BRAVERY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
as  we  contemplate  the  significance  of  the 
President's  remarks  on  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam,  it  is  important  that 
all  Americans  recognize  that  our  Nation 
is  engaged  in  an  undeclared  war  against 
the  Communists  in  southeast  Asia. 

Americans  are  dying  and  many  are 
missing  or  wounded  in  this  war  which 
the  President  last  night  described  as 
"dirty  and  brutal  and  difficult."  Ap- 
proximately 400  American  military  men 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  de- 
fense of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
three  young  men  from  my  congressional 
district  who  have  died  or  are  missing  in 
recent  actions  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  indebted  to  Maj. 
Frank  E.  Bennett,  1418  Community 
Drive,  Derby,  Kans.,  who  was  killed  in 
action  Sunday  during  an  air  raid  on  a 
bridge  and  power  station  at  Thanh  Hoa, 
south  of  Hanoi.  Major  Bermett,  a  na- 
tive of  Providence,  R.I.,  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Dorothy,  and  five  children.  He 
was  on  temporary  duty  in  Vietnam  from 
McConnell  Air  Force  Base  in  Wichita, 
Kans. 

As  a  result  of  that  same  air  action  on 
Sunday,  Capt.  James  A.  Magnusson,  Jr., 
878  English  Court,  Derby,  Kans.,  is  re- 
ported missing.  He  also  is  permanently 
assigned  to  McConnell  Air  Force  Base. 
Captain  Magnusson,  a  resident  of  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  has  a  wife,  Marian,  and  two 
children. 

On  March  11,  1965,  another  young  Air 
Force  officer,  Capt.  Richard  D.  Smith, 
737  South  Green,  Wichita,  was  reported 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam.  Captain 
Smith's  status  is  still  listed  as  "missing 
in  action"  today.  His  wife,  Sally,  resides 
in  Wichita  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Georgia 
ETSmith,  resides  at  807  South  Crestway. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bermett  and  her  fam- 
ily and  we  pray  that  Captain  Magnusson 
and  Captain  Smith  will  be  found  alive 
and  returned  to  their  families. 
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We  have  a  solemn  responsibility  and  a 
huge  debt  to  these  men — and  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  on  the  frontlines  in  the 
fight  against  communism.  We  must 
make  certain  that  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  made,  aind  will  yet  be  made 
by  Americans  in  southeast  Asia,  shall  not 
have  been  In  vain. 

Our  goal  must  be  peace  with  honor, 
and  not  peace  at  any  price. 


THE  SHIFT  OF  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Callaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks'  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

7here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  February  the  United  States  began  re- 
taliatorj^ttacks  against  North  Vietnam. 
Greatly  eftcou raged.  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  8.  supporting  these 
moves  and  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
were  an  indication  of  America's  firm 
puri>ose  in  dealing  with  the  Communist 
threat  in  southeast  Asia. 

On  February  25  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  said : 

Whiit  IB  Ktlll  missing  Is  any  Indication 
that,  Hanoi  l.H  prepared  to  stop  doing  what 
It  \H  doing  •  •  •  aRulnst  Its  neighbors.  The 
ubsenco  of  this  crucial  element  affects  the 
current  discussion  of  negotiations. 

On  March  13  the  President  restated 
those  exact  words,  and  on  March  25 
.said: 

Wo  seelc  no  more  than  •  •  •  a  reliable 
aKroement  to  Ruarantce  the  Independence 
tind  security  of  all  In  southeast  Asia.  At 
present,  Iho  Communis^  have  given  no  sign 
of  any  wllllngiipss  to  move  In  this  direction. 

And  now  comes  word  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  ceased  putting  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  SovlA  arms  shipments 
to  Noith  Vietnam.  And  that  North 
Vietnam  has  just  appointed  as  its  new 
Foreign  Minister  a  Chinese  Communist 
.sympatlil/.er  who.so  ap|X)lntment  may 
well  bring  a  more  militant  stand  by 
Hanoi.  And  further  that  the  Vletcong 
is  today  holding  an  American  hostage, 
and  threatening  to  kill  him  If  the  United 
States  executes  the  terrorist  who 
bombed  our  embassy  on  March  30. 

Are  the.sc  the  friendly  indications  for 
which  President  Johnson  was  waiting 
before  atmounclng  our  decision  to  nego- 
tiate? 

For  In.st  night,  the  "paper  tiger"  indeed 
materialized  with  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  ready  to  begin 
without  prior  conditions,  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  he  would  ask  Congress  for  a  $1 
billion  American  aid  Investment  in 
southeast  Asia  that  could  eventually 
include  North  Vietnam. 

Overnight  we  have  changed  our  2- 
month-old  policy  of  firmness  based  on 
strength  to  one  of  weakness  based  on 
buying  friendship.  The  problem  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  It  comes  at  the 
very  time  (hat  the  Communists  are  again 
t«\«?tlng  our  resolve  on  the  access  rights 
to  Berlin. 


At  the  same  time,  the  President  stated 
that  American  "patience  and  determina- 
tion" in  prosecuting  the  war  were  un- 
ending. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  try 
telling  this  to  the  half -million  Viet- 
namese soldiers  who  are  vitally  depend- 
ent on  our  aid  to  carry  on  their  fight. 
For  I  am  afraid  that  they  might  say,  as 
I  do,  that  American  "patience  and  deter- 
mination" ran  out  last  night. 


SEGREGATION  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION— THE  TRUTH  VERSUS 
PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  United 
States  in  its  drive  for  equal  rights  are 
spread  the  world  over  by  the  active  So- 
viet propaganda  mechanism.  Stories  of 
brutality  and  unequal  treatment  in  the 
United  States  are  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
munists as  examples  of  the  failure  of  our 
society.  How  people  of  other  races  are 
treated  in  the  Soviet  Union  however,  we 
seldom  learn  from  the  controlled  Soviet 
press. 

An  article  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  puts  an  interesting  light  on 
the  situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
It  is  reported  not  by  the  ofiBcial  voice,  but 
by  29  Negro  students  who  felt  the  brunt 
of  brutality  and  segregation  at  its  worst. 
News  items  such  as  this  one,  based  on 
real  experiences  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  small  voices  against  the  roar  of  prop- 
aganda, but  however  faint  these  voices, 
they  provide  the  world  with  the  truth 
about  life  on  the  other  side. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7,  1965] 
Kenyans  Charge  Soviet  Brxttality;  Stu- 
dents Ply  Home  and  Tell  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination 

(By  Lawrence  Fellows) 

Nairobi,  Kenya. — Twenty-nine  Kenyan 
students  told  today  after  their  return  from 
the  Soviet  Union  of  misery,  hostility,  and 
beatings  suffered  while  at  a  university  in 
Baku. 

"It  was  more  of  an  Indoctrination  camp 
than  a  university,"  one  student  said.  "Most 
of  our  studies  were  taken  up  with  brain- 
washing and  learning  the  Communist  doc- 
trine." 

"It  was  hell."  another  exclaimed.  "May 
God  let  us  all  forget  that  place." 

"All  the  people  hated  us."  one  student  s<ald. 
"Tliey  Just  didn't  like  black  people.  If 
we  went  Into  restaurants,  they  refused  to 
serve  us.  Tliey  don't  allow  you  to  dance  with 
white  women  and  If  we  tried  to  dance  with 
a  Russian  girl  In  a  club  we  were  beaten  up." 

He  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  Jacket  to 
show  a  scar  he  said  was  Inflicted  during  an 
attack  on  him  by  a  group  of  Russian  youths. 

Cut  off  from  the  world  and  unwilling  to 
stay  In  Baku  unless  they  were  given  better 
protection,  they  said,  the  students  staged  a 
2-week  strike  at  the  university. 

When  that  failed  to  get  results,  the  stu- 
dents moved  In  a  body  to  the  Baku  railway 
station  and  camped  on  wooden  benches  there 


for  8  days.  Finally  Soviet  authorities 
put  the  students,  hungry  and  cold,  ab<»ni 
an  Aeroflot  plane  for  home.  Two  of  them 
were  women. 

None  of  the  African  students  at  Baku 
were  pleased  with  their  lot,  those  who  re- 
turned said,  and  the  strike  had  been  liept 
from  growing  larger  because  the  African 
groups  at  the  university  were  kept  from 
communicating  with  one  another. 

The  strike  had  begun  with  84  students  and 
was  pared  down  by  siclmess  to  77  students 
by  the  time  they  moved  to  the  railway 
station. 

There,  in  freezing  weather  and  with  only 
enough  money  to  buy  a  few  soft  drinks  and 
cakes  at  the  station,  many  of  the  students 
fell  HI  and  returned  to  the  university. 
Others  were  bribed  away  with  money  or 
promises  of  women,  they  said. 

By  Sunday,  when  authorities  gave  them 
an  ultimatum  to  return  to  the  university  or 
suffer  the  consequences,  the  29  remaining 
students  stood  firm  and  were  given  50  min- 
utes to  prepare  for  the  flight  home. 

The  Kenyan  Government,  which  had  been 
notified  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  stu- 
dents only  after  they  were  underway,  had 
some  officials  on  hand  at  the  airport  to  meet 
the  students  and  to  rush  them  off  to  a 
dormitory  at  the  Kenya  School  of  Adminis- 
tration at  Kabete.  on  the  edge  of  Nairobi. 

This  morning.  John  Ole  Konchellah,  As- 
sistant Minister  of  Education,  met  with 
students  in  a  closed  session  for  about  4 
hours. 

Afterward.  Mr.  Konchellah  said:  "The 
problem  arose  at  Baku  when  the  students 
wanted  a  transfer  to  any  other  university 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  There  were  allegations 
that  they  were  beaten  up,  that  the  popula- 
tion was  savage,  hostile,  would  attack  any- 
body among  the  students." 
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LEGISLATION  TO  DESIGNATE  VIET- 
NAIVI  AS  A  COIVIBAT  ZONE  FOR 
FEDERAL  TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  designate  Vietnam  as  a  combat  zone 
for  Federal  tax  purposes. 

Our  men  who  served  in  Korea  were 
granted  tax  exemption  on  their  gross 
income.  I  am  disturbed  that  the  same 
consideration  is  not  been  accorded  to 
our  American  military  now  involved  in 
the  ugly  and  brutal  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Legislation  has  been  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  since 
February  22  to  amend  the  code  and  cor- 
rect this  injustice.  As  of  today,  the 
committee  has  not  acted.  I  am  hopeful 
my  bill  will  recall  this  imfortimate  over- 
sight to  the  committee's  attention. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  same 
action  can  be  achieved  through  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  issued  by  the  White  House. 
Accordingly,  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows: 

April  8. 1965- 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  DE.AR  Mr.  President:  Today  I  have  In* 
troduced  legislation  designating  Vietnam  as 


combat  zone  for  Federal  tax  purposes.  My 
bill  Is  Identical  to  a  measure  Introduced  on 
February  22  which  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
corded action  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  It  is  my  hope  that  my  action 
today  will  help  arouse  interest  which  will 
spur  the  committee  to  favorable  considera- 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  the 
President  can  accomplish  the  same  ends  by 
issuing  an  Executive  order  declaring  the  area 
as  a  combat  zone.  In  view  of  the  committee's 
delay,  I  would  respectfrilly  urge  you  to  exer- 
cise this  prerogative.  I  am  sure  you  agree 
that  It  is  unrealistic  and  unjust  to  deprive 
those  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  the  same 
tax  relief  granted  to  our  military  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

I  know  of  your  deep  concern  for  our  men 
in  this  critical  matter,  and  am   certain  of 
vour  desire  to  relieve  them  of  at  least  this 
inuch  of  the  burden  they  are  carrying. 
Respectfully. 

WiLLi.Mvi  E.  Minshall, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  will  show  an  equal  concern 
in  this  matter. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  summed 

the  situation  up  in  an  excellent  editorial 

on  April  6: 

Viet  Inequity 

Denial  to  American  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam  of  income  tax  exemptions  that  his- 
torically have  been  allowed  in  combat  zones 
Is  one  of  the  sillier  examples  of  Government 
refusal  to  face  the  facts. 

A  request  by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
that  Vietnam  be  designated  ii  combat  zone 
for  income  tax  purposes  has  been  made  to 
President  Johnson. 

Section  112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  for  tlie  exclusion  of  gross  income 
pay  received  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
wliile  serving  in  a  combat  zone.  But  the 
President  has  not  designated  Vietnam  such 
a  zone. 

Thus  Americans  being  .nmbushed  In 
Jungles,  shot  down  in  low-flying  helicopters 
and  bombed  In  quarters  within  civilian  areas 
are  losing  hundreds  of  dollars  because  the 
miserable  conditions  under  which  they  are 
serving  their  country  do  not  have  the  proper 
label. 

Senator  John  Tower  introduced  a  bill  In 
January  to  designate  Vietnam  a  combat  zone 
for  tax  purposes.  Regardless  of  how  it  Is 
accomplished — by  congressional  action  or 
Presidential  directive — the  same  tax  break 
that  was  given  to  Americans  who  served  In 
Korea  should  be  given  to  those  risking  their 
lives  in  Vietnam. 


MEDICARE  FOR  THE  AGED  UNDER 
SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  On  March  24. 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  out  H.R.  6675— a  296- 
Page  bill  placing  medicare  for  the  aged 
under  social  security  and  containing 
■nany  other  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  with  a  total  estimated  an- 
nual cost  of  $6  billion.  No  public  hear- 
ings whatsoever  were  held  on  this  far- 
reaching  measure  by  the  committee  dur- 
ing this  Congress.  Furthermore,  it  was 
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brought  to  the  House  floor  under  a  closed 
rule  which  prevented  any  amendments 
being  made  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
had  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole — with  no  chance  for  improvement 
or  rejection  of  any  single  part. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
such  as  the  liberalization  of  benefits  for 
which  I  voted  last  year  and  which  I  still 
support,  have  great  merit. 

Also,  I  feel  that  action  is  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  medical  care  for  our 
senior  citizens  who  need  assistance,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I  personally 
introduced  an  alternative  plan  to  meet 
the  need.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
placing  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  does  not  offer  the  proper 
solution  to  the  problem.  This  feeling 
seems  to  be  shared  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  Individual  letters  have 
been  running  100  to  I  against  the  ad- 
ministrations medicare  proposal,  and 
85.7  percent  of  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  who  answered  my  re- 
cent questionnaire  expressed  opposition 
to  the  administration's  plan  to  place 
medicare  for  the  aged  under  social 
security. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  the  Republican  mo- 
tion to  recommit  H.R.  6675  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  report  out  an  alternative  and 
more  acceptable  plan  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Congress- 
man Byrnes,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
This  vote  will  not  be  a  vote  against 
either  medical  care  or  liberalization  of 
social  security  benefits.  In  voting  for 
this  recommittal  motion,  I  am  voting 
for  the  following : 

First.  A  voluntary  and  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  medical  iasurance 
available  to  all  persons  over  65  without 
regard  to  social  security  coverage  to  be 
financed  partly  through  premium  con- 
tributions and  partly  from  general  reve- 
nues rather  than  through  the  regressive 
payroll  tax  called  for  by  H.R.  6675.  The 
Republican  program  covers  the  cata- 
strophic illness  up  to  a  lifetime  maximum 
of  $40,000  in  benefits — and  covers  pre- 
scribed drugs  which  are  excluded  in 
H.R.  6675. 

Second.  A  7-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  cash  benefits. 

Third.  Extension  of  benefits  from  age 
18  to  age  22  for  certain  children  in 
school. 

Fourth.  Social  security  benefits  for 
widows  at  age  60  rather  than  at  age  62, 
and  benefits — on  a  transitional  basis — 
to  certain  persons  cui-rently  72  or  over 
now  ineligible. 

Fifth.  Liberalization  of  the  definition 
for  disability  insurance  benefits. 

Sixth.  Increase  in  the  amount  an  in- 
dividual is  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  full  deductions  from  benefits. 

If  this  recommittal  motion  fails,  I  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  against 
final  passage  of  H.R.  6675  in  accordance 
with  my  convictions — and  in  so  doing,  I 
shall  be  voting  against: 

First.  A  compulsory  program  of  lim- 
ited medical  care  benefits  for  the  aged 
under  social  security  which  I  feel  will 


surely  lead  to  complete  socialized  medi- 
cine wliich  has  proven  a  failure  in  so 
many  other  countries. 

Second.  A  threat  to  the  very  financial 
soundness  of  the  social  security  system. 

Third.  A  greatly  increased  tax  btirden 
on  individuals  still  working  and  paying 
into  social  security  to  finance  the  medi- 
care program  for  those  already  retired 
and  who  did  not  contribute  to  such 
program. 

Fourth.  A  greatly  increased  tax  bur- 
den on  employers  as  their  share  of 
payments  to  the  social  security  fimd — 
the  cost  of  which  eventually  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  on  products. 


DR.  JOHN  H.  BUCHANAN,  OF 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan],  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  subject  I 
am  about  to  discuss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  13 
years  ago,  in  1952,  my  father.  Dr.  John 
H.  Buchanan,  of  Birmingham,  delivered 
a  speech  entitled  "America  at  the  Cross- 
roads" which  later  in  that  year  won  a 
Freedom  Foundation  Award.  His  words 
have  proven  prophetic  and  particularly 
pertinent  at  this  point  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

This  is  my  father's  79th  birthday,  and 
I  have  therefore  chosen  this  day  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  include  his 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

America  at  the  Crossroads 
(By  Dr.  John  H.  Buchanan) 

I  come  to  you  today  not  primarily  as  a 
minister.  I  come  to  you  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, spyeaklng  to  American  citizens.  I  hope 
the  day  will  never  dawn  In  this  country  when 
a  man  responding  to  a  call  of  duty  and  en- 
tering the  ministry  feels  by  that  decision  he 
Is  disposed  of  any  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship In  the  land  which  he  calls  his  own. 
I  come  representing  no  group.  I  come  repre- 
senting no  political  party.  I  come  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  no  political  personality.  I 
have  the  right,  I  think,  as  an  American  citi- 
zen— thank  God.  we  still  have  that  right — to 
stand  on  my  feet  anywhere  and  give  voice  to 
the  convictions  of  my  own  soul. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  poor  Baptist  preacher 
who  left  the  practice  of  medicine  to  enter 
the  ministry  and  gave  his  life  In  serving  the 
smaller  churches  In  the  Southland.  Since 
the  day  I  was  17  years  old,  I  have  bad  to 
make  my  own  way,  pay  for  my  own  e<luca- 
tion.  And,  therefore,  by  the  furthest  cry  I 
cannot  be  Identified  with  any  class  other 
than  the  middle-class  American.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  an  American.  I  look 
back  with  a  degree  of  pardonable  pride  that 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  until  this  con- 
flict that  rages  now  In  Korea  memt>er6  of  my 
family  have  been  on  the  battlefields  of  every 
war  In  which  this  country  has  engaged  since 
Its  beginning.  My  wife  went  to  Mississippi 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  to  bury  the  body  of  my 
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nephew  who  was  tilled  in  Korea.  It  was  on 
Sunday  and  my  duty  held  me  here.  I  think 
by  virtue  of  the  traditions  of  my  family  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  my  convictions  as  one 
American  to  another.  Coming  back  in  these 
recent  years  from  tours  abroad — summer  be- 
fore last  from  a  visit  to  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  and  this  last  summer 
again  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East — to  this 
blessed  land,  I  have  thanked  God  for  the 
heritage  that  has  been  mine.  A  land  where 
the  fullest  measvire  of  freedom  enjoyed  on 
this  earth  is  a  heritage  of  every  citizen. 

It  didn't  just  happen,  gentlemen.  In  1776 
our  Founding  Fathers  instituted  on  these 
shores  a  new  political  philosophy,  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  government  to  its 
citizens.  For  the  6,000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory mankind  had  lived  under  the  domina- 
tion of  some  form  of  statism;  but  there  was 
created  here  what  was  called  in  those  early 
days  'a  noble  experiment,"  a  government 
organized  not  to  control,  not  to  direct  the 
citizen,  not  to  be  his  master,  but  rather  a 
government  to  be  his  servant.  A  govern- 
ment whose  only  function  would  be  to  pro- 
tect him  in  his  right  in  the  pursuit  of  lib- 
erty, of  prosperity,  of  happiness.  It  was 
something  new.  In  one  form  or  another 
through  6.000  years  man  had  been  the  vassal 
of  the  state  until  they  founded  this  Nation. 
You  and  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  span  of  our 
lives  the  fruits  of  their  wisdom.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  here  in  this  blessed  land 
the  individual  can  come  to  his  finest  frui- 
tion when  he  is  left  free,  untrammeled,  un- 
regimented.  uncontrolled  by  the  statism  that 
held  mankind  in  a  partial  slavery  for  6,000 
years.  And.  therefore,  we've  made  more 
progress,  and  humanity  has  made  more 
progress,  under  the  guidance  of  freemen 
since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  than  in  all  the 
combined  6,000  years  that  preceded  its  birth. 

But  having  said  that,  may  I  say  to  you. 
although  you  may  not  agree  with  me,  yet 
we'll  still  be  friends  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
anything  I  say.  there  is  Just  one  thing  you 
cannon  question,  my  sincerity.  I  come  with 
but  one  sincere  motive — to  awaken  you.  If 
you  are  not  already  aroused,  to  the  fear  and 
the  apprehension  that  fills  my  own  heart 
and  mind  today.  In  my  judgment,  this 
blessed  America  of  ours  faces  right  now  the 
greatest  threat  that  it  has  faced  in  all  of  its 
history.  It  is  not  a  threat  from  forces  with- 
out, but  its  jeopardy,  in  my  Judgment,  lies 
In  the  threat  of  forces  within  our  own  Nation. 
I  still  have  faith  to  believe  that  we  have  res- 
ervoirs of  manhood,  of  material  and  of  In- 
genuity which  can  be  marshaled  and  or- 
ganized and  trained  to  successfully  resist  the 
invasion  of  any  foreign  foe.  This,  of  course. 
will  be  a  tremendous  price.  There  is  that 
danger  and  of  it  we  are  all  aware.  However, 
that  does  not.  In  my  Judgment,  present  the 
supreme  threat  to  America  in  the  year  1952. 

We  have  already  fought  within  the  span 
of  my  generation  two  global  wars.  We  may 
be  on  the  threshold  of  a  third  world  war. 
We  have  spent  more  billions  of  dollars  and 
have  sacrificed  more  millions  of  lives  in  these 
global  conflicts  than  in  any  century  of 
recorded  history  preceding  our  generation. 
The  Congress  that  adjourned  last  December 
passed  the  largest  appropriation  bill  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  a  defense  bill  to  pre- 
pare us  against  the  threat  of  a  third  world 
war.  From  what  and  from  whence  has  come 
the  thing  that  has  plunged  our  world  into 
two  global  conflicts?  They  came  because 
of  the  clash  of  two  ideologies,  two  philoso- 
phies of  government,  two  ways  of  life. 

There  has  been  revived  on  European  shores 
the  old  statism  that  kept  mankind  In  the 
thralldom  of  semlslavery.  to  the  state  for 
6,000  years.  A  philosophy  known  as  the 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  Already 
It  has  taken  Into  Its  fold  800  millions  of 
people  of  our  earth.  Its  aim  and  objective 
Is  to  dominate  the  whole  world.  We  have 
gone  with  our  allies  and  joined  battle 
against    this   philosophy.     We    have    spent 


these  billions  of  dollars  and  sacrificed  these 
millions  of  lives  to  maintain  the  other  Ideal, 
which  ideal  is  a  philosophy  of  government 
and  way  of  life  that  recognizes  the  dignity 
and  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  guar- 
antees to  him  the  fullest  measure  of  freedom. 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  regrets  the  sacri- 
fice we've  made  in  the  past  in  defeating  the 
triumph  of  this  totalitarian  philosophy. 
We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
free  peoples  left  on  the  earth.  But.  gentle- 
men, as  certain  as  you  listen  to  my  voice  to- 
day, there  are  certain  trends  and  tendencies 
infiltrating  our  American  life  that  if  they 
go  unchecked  and  unhindered,  are  as  certain 
to  destroy  our  democracy  as  the  night  follows 
the  sunset. 

I  want  to  read  an  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  Lenin.  You  know  who  Lenin  was. 
He.  together  with  Trotsky,  implemented  Karl 
Marx's  philosophy  of  the  socialistic,  totali- 
tarian state.  They  helped  to  produce  in 
Russia,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  the  totali- 
tarian form  of  government.  I  quote  from 
Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  pastor  of  the  People's 
Church  of  Chicago,  who  delivered  this  ad- 
dress on  October  8.  1951.  I  haven't  checked 
it  in  the  library  yet  but  I  have  checked  with 
some  people  who  know  Dr.  Bradley  and  they 
tell  me  that  he  is  a  man  of  absolute,  un- 
questioned intellectual  integrity  and  If  he 
gives  this  as  an  authentic  quotation,  It  is 
documented.  He  said,  speaking  to  a  national 
convention,  "Did  you  read  the  address  that 
Lenin  gave  outside  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
in  the  city  of  Moscow?  Of  course,  you  didn't. 
It  is  in  English  and  it  is  published.  That 
address  outlined  the  pattern,  and  every- 
thing that  Lenin  said  outside  the  walls  of 
Moscow  has  worked  out  according  to  the 
pattern,  and  what  was  It?"  He  concluded 
that  address  by  saying,  "We  will  win  the 
Western  World  for  communism  without  shed- 
ding a  drop  of  a  single  Russian  soldier's 
blood."  And  he  said.  "How?"  and  he  went 
on  with  his  unprecedented  eloquence  before 
a  quarter  of  a  million  Russians  who  were 
underpaid  and  were  hungry  and  were  in  re- 
volt, and  said.  "We  will  create  fear,  suspi- 
cion; we  will  work  Inside  by  creating  racial 
hatreds,  religious  antagonisms;  we  will  pit 
father  against  son;  wife  against  husband;  we 
will  inaugurate  campaigns  to  hate  Jews  and 
to  hate  Catholics  and  to  hate  Negroes;  we 
will  inspire  strikes  and  riots;  we  will  plant 
the  seeds  of  turmoil  and  we  will  cover  it  all 
with  an  inflation  which  will  lead  to  economic 
disaster  until  we  have  14  million  unemployed 
people  on  the  streets  of  the  democratic  coun- 
try of  imperialistic  America.  We  will  break 
their  economy;  we  will  send  their  dollar 
down  until  it  is  not  worth  10  cents.  We  will 
destroy  the  future  security  from  life  insur- 
ance, from  old-age  pensions,  until  a  life 
annuity  that  someone  felt  would  be  sub- 
stantial for  the  last  of  life  will  buy  but  a 
loaf  of  bread.  We  will  break  their  currency; 
we  will  break  their  spirit.  We  will  frighten 
them;  we  will  scare  them.  We  will  create 
political  chicanery;  we  will  confuse  inter- 
national diplomacy;  we  will  do  these  things." 

Remember,  my  friends,  that  this  statement 
was  made  by  Lenin  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.  He  indicated  this  would  be  the 
pattern  by  which  they  would  wreck  our 
Western  World  by  working  from  within. 

I  have  some  friends  who  are  far  better 
capable  of  reading  and  interpreting  history 
than  I,  who  have  given  me  20  characteristics 
which  they  find  as  they  go  back  and  read 
the  history  of  the  lands  where  the  totalitari- 
an form  of  government  has  come  Into  exist- 
ence. Twenty  trends,  twenty  characteristics 
that  obtained  in  those  lands;  that  produced 
or  created  eventually  the  totalitarian  pat- 
tern of  government.  I'm  going  to  read  them. 
I  suggest  you  go  back  and  read  your  history 
and  check  for  yourself  to  see  if  these  histori- 
ans have  been  accurate  In  their  diagnosis. 
As  I  read  them,  I  want  you  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis of  our  own  Nation  to  note  the  trends 
that  are  current  here  and  see  how  many  of 


these  characteristics  have  already  infiltrated 
our  American  way  of  life.  If  human  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  anything,  it  has  taught 
us  that  there  are  some  laws  that  are  inex- 
orable In  their  working.  One  of  them  is  this: 
We  have  discovered  that  certain  causes  al- 
ways  produce  the  same  effects.  That  law  of 
cause  and  effect  cannot  be  legislated  out  of 
existence  or  out  of  life.  If  these  things  pro- 
duced as  an  effect  the  totalitarian  form  of 
government  in  the  other  places  of  the  earth, 
what  hope  have  we  if  they  continue  to  in- 
filtrate  our  American  way  of  life,  to  escape 
the  same  effect  here?  Now  what  are  the  20 
characteristics  which  these  historians  tell 
me  produced  the  totalitarian  st.ites  in  the 
premise? 

The  20  trends  are:  in  excessive  borrow- 
ings; (21  a  huge  national  debt:  (3)  un- 
balanced budgets:  (4)  deficits  piled  upon 
deficits;  (51  confiscatory  taxation:  (6t  ex- 
travagant public  works;  (7)  subsidies  to 
various  groups  of  citizens:  (8)  concentra- 
tion of  powers  in  the  chief  executive;  (9) 
sapping  the  independence  of  the  courts;  (10) 
administrative  laws,  regulation  by  men  rather 
than  by  written  statutes;  (11)  a  planned 
economy  for  the  nation;  (12)  a  greatly  en- 
larged bureaucracy:  (13)  private  investments 
restricted:  (14)  individuals  denied  the  free- 
dom to  own  gold:  (15)  subversive  forces  en- 
couraged: (16)  class  conflicts  stimulated: 
(17)  thousands  of  publicity  experts  to  carry 
out  the  government's  program  of  indoctrina- 
tion; (18)  encroachment  upon  freedom  of 
the  press  ending  in  complete  control  of  the 
press;  (19)  attacks  upon  Industry  which 
destroyed  its  mor.ile  and  created  ant.'.gonlsms 
on  the  part  of  corsiimer  and  worker:  (20) 
gained  control  of  educational  system. 

Now  these  historians  tell  me  that  these  are 
the  20  characteristics  that  spawned,  that  pro- 
duced the  totalitarian  state  In  the  lands 
where  It  has  now  come  Into  power. 

I  ask  you  to  examine  carefully,  critically, 
without  prejudice  the  recent  decades  of 
American  political  life  and  seek  to  discover 
for  yotirselves  how  many  of  these  character- 
istics have  already  infiltrated  our  own  way 
of  life.  Now,  gentlemen,  Joe  Stalin,  who 
has  already  gathered  into  his  fold  800  million 
people  of  the  earth,  has  never  been  able  to 
Invade  and  take  over  any  country  of  the 
world  until  the  economic  structure  of  that 
country  has  been  destroyed.  Communism 
makes  no  headway  with  prosperous  nations. 
It  moves  in  and  capitalizes  on  the  economic 
disaster  of  a  nation.  I'm  no  businessman.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be.  But  I  have  enough 
horsesense  to  know  this:  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  John  Buchanan,  the  Individual; 
Southside  Baptist  Church,  of  which  I  am 
pastor;  the  First  National  Bank  of  this  city; 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  our  strong- 
est corporation;  or  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion, when  it  reaches  the  point  where  Its 
liabilities  exceed  its  assets,  it  Is  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy.  This  statement  applies  with 
equal  force  to  government. 

The  national  debt  is  already  $258  billion. 
According  to  the  present  program  if  it  con- 
tinues even  at  a  reduced  rate,  by  1956  it  vill 
be  $300  billion.  When  we  reach  $300  billion 
indebtedness  in  this  Nation,  we've  come 
dangerously  near  the  saturation  point  where 
our  liabilities  would  exceed  the  assessed 
valuation  of  everything  we  own.  When  we 
reach  that  point,  we  may  be  able  to  stave 
off  by  legislation  for  a  brief  period  the  In- 
evitaijle;  but  as  certain  as  God  is  on  his 
throne,  we  cannot  reverse  the  verdict  of  an 
inexorable  law  of  economics. 

Now.  maybe  it  doesn't  give  you  any  con- 
cern that  the  Truman  administration  in  6 
years  has  raised  by  taxation  more  billions 
of  dollars  and  more  billions,  of  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  these  6  years  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  from  the  days  of  George 
Washington  through  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration.   As  I  said  to  the  Rotarlans,  Boose- 
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veit  was  no  piker  In  his  spending  during  his 
16  years  In  Washington.  I'm  concerned 
about  it.  For  If  history  can  teach  us  any- 
thing, it  is  this :  when  the  economic  strength 
of  this  Nation  is  destroyed,  we  wreck  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  homes,  our 
businesses,  our  schools,  and  our  churches 
rest.  In  that  event,  we  can  but  expect  to 
reap  what  has  transpired  In  these  totali- 
tarian sections  of  our  world. 

I  stood  on  the  corner  of  First  and  20th 
Streets  a  few  weeks  ago  talking  to  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city— a  very  fine  gentleman — 
about  my  concern.  He  said,  "Well,  what  are 
you  worried  about?  You're  getting  a  good 
salary,  and  I'm  making  more  money  than 
I've  ever  made  In  my  life.  In  the  last  3  years 
I  have  made  more  money  than  ever  before. 
I'm  not  worried."  But  I  said,  "May  I  ask  you 
a  question?  How  many  children  do  you 
have?"  He  said,  "I  have  three."  "How  many 
grandchildren?"  He  said,  "I  have  five."  And 
I  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  home  tonight  and 
before  you  go  to  sleep,  I  want  you  to  turn 
this  over  in  your  jmre  mind.  I'll  grant  you 
that  you  may  be  making  more  dollars  than 
you've  ever  made  In  your  business  before, 
but  I  want  you  to  a.=k  yourself  this  question: 
If  the  prosperity  that  you  are  now  enjoying 
may  not  be  at  the  expense  of  those  children 
and  those  grandchildren.  If  you  are  not 
binding  about  their  necks  a  millstone  of  in- 
debtedness which  will  keep  them  in  eco- 
nomic slavery  throughout  their  lives  even  if 
this  country  survives.  A  debt  thrust  upon 
them  by  a  prodigal  government  of  your  day 
and  mine."  He  saw  me  a  day  or  two  after 
that.  He  said,  "Doctor,  I  didn't  r.leep  much 
that  night.  I  thought  it  through  and  I've 
come  back  to  tell  you  I  think  perhaps  you're 
right.  We'd  better  stop  and  take  notice 
where  we're  going." 

Cientlemen,  I  have  but  one  boy,  and  I  want 
that  boy  to  have  Just  the  same  chance  I 
had;  no  one  to  give  him  anything;  no  one  to 
plan  his  life;  no  one  to  guarantee  his  secu- 
rity economically,  but  rather  let  him  live  In 
the  kind  of  land  In  which  I  have  lived  where 
he  will  be  left  free  to  bring  to  its  finest  and 
fullest  fruition  the  possibilities  of  his  own 
personality  and  his  character.  But  that  way 
of  life  Is  threatened  as  certain  as  you  listen 
to  me  today.  We  can  lose  It  by  attrition. 
We'll  lose  It  by  continuing  to  listen  to  the 
siren  voice  of  politicians  whose  objectives  are 
ulterior  and  selfish,  who  have  put  political 
objectives  above  the  well-being  and  security 
of  the  Nation  that  gave  them  birth. 

It  is  time  for  you  and  me,  who  love  this 
land  and  who  have  no  political  aspirations, 
to  rise  up  and  face  a  crucial  hour  and  say 
to  those  on  any  level  of  government:  "You 
must  stop  and  think  before  you  lead  us  fiu-- 
ther  down  the  path  which  will  inevitably 
bankrupt  thls^atlon."  You  ask  me  what  we 
as  individuals  can  do?  I  answer,  "The  first 
thing  you  can  do,  along  with  every  other 
American  citizen,  is  to  register  and  vote." 
No  citizen  of  Birmingham  has  a  right  to 
throw  any  stones  at  Washlng^ton,  Mont- 
gomery or  any  group  occupying  political  office 
If  that  citizen  did  not  exercise  his  God-given 
right  and  his  sacred  duty  as  a  good  citizen 
in  casting  his  ballot.  When  only  a  little 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  this  Nation  go  to  the  polls  In  a  national 
election,  it  is  time  for  us  all  to  be  concerned. 
This  is  our  duty.  Then  there  are  certain 
qualities  that  you  and  I  must  develop  within 
our  own  personal  character.  After  all,  no 
organization — International,  national  or  do- 
mestic— can  be  bullded  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  the  strength  of  the  personali- 
ties that  make  up  the  brick  and  mortar  of  the 
structure. 

Republican  self-government  has  always  de- 
pended upon  six  elements  of  personal  char- 
acter. What  are  they?  First,  self-reliance; 
second,  personal  responsibility;  third,  thrift; 
fourth,  courage;  fifth,  individual  initiative: 
^d  sixth,  and  most  important,  spiritual 
faith.    Our  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
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ment  cannot  exist  without  citizens  who  still 
hold  In  their  character  these  six  elements 
of  strength:  self-reliance,  personal  responsi- 
bility, thrift,  courage,  individual  Initiative 
and  spiritual  faith.  Death  of  a  free  gov- 
eriunent  will  come  when  any  policy  is  intro- 
duced which  weakens  any  of  these  six  ele- 
ments, causing  them  to  decay. 

There's  your  job.  There's  my  Job.  To  see 
that  we  develop  within  our  own  personality 
and  character  these  six  elements  upon  which, 
and  upon  which  alone,  a  free  government  can 
exist. 

I  made  this  speech  at  Rotary  day  before 
yesterday.  They  were  gracious  enough  to  ap- 
plaud me  most  generously.  The  next  day  a 
friend  of  mine  said,  "Well,  John,  I  came  down 
the  steps  yesterday  with  two  Rotarlans  who 
had  applauded  very  vigorously  your  speech. 
I  happened  to  hear  them  as  they  talked.  One 
said,  'Have  you  the  papers  with  you?  If  so, 
we  had  better  go  at  once  to  see  about  that  $5 
million  Federal  grant."  I  said  to  them,  'I 
thought  you  applauded  John  Buchanan's 
speech.'  And  they  replied,  'Oh,  we  did.'  And 
I  said  to  them,  'And  here  you're  going 
right  out  to  try  to  get  $5  million  more  from 
the  Federal  Government.'  Tliey  replied, 
•Somebody  is  going  to  get  it  and  we  want  to 
get  otu-  share."  " 

Now,  gentlemen,  there's  the  crux  of  the 
whole  thing.  Tliere  Is  an  Individual  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  you  and  upon  me  to 
check  Government  expenditures.  There  is 
also  the  responsibility  upon  you  and  upon  me 
to  go  to  the  polls  this  year,  disregarding  per- 
sonalities and  disregarding  political  parties 
but  putting  America  first. 

God  grant  that  we  may  keep  for  ourselves 
and  children  and  our  children's  children  the 
most  blessed  way  of  life  that  has  yet  been 
evolved  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  our 
glorious  heritage.  God  give  us  courage,  God 
give  us  strength,  God  give  us  wisdom  to  keep 
what  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us.  the 
most  glorious  heritage  that  any  people  have 
enjoyed  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ♦ 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Dr.  John  H.  Buchanan  on  his  79th  birth- 
day, and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
read  the  wonderful  speech  that  gentle- 
man made  which  won  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award  some  few  years  back. 

I  am  delighted  to  sit  with  his  son  in  this 
body.  I  am  beginning  to  understand 
where  some  of  the  great  ideas  his  son  ex- 
presses came  from,  and  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  him  again  on  his  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  I  am  especially  pleased  today  to  join 
with  those  honoring  the  79th  birthday  of 
Dr.  John  Hall  Buchanan,  winner  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  1952  George  Wash- 
ington Medal  of  Honor.  Dr.  Buchanan  is 
the  father  of  Congressman  John  Bu- 
chanan, of  Alabama,  who  is  as  justly 
proud  of  his  father  as  his  father  is  of  him. 
It  is  therefore  fitting  today  that  we  re- 
view the  honors  and  achievements  of  Dr. 
Buchanan. 

Dr.  John  Hall  Buchanan,  bom  1887,  in 
Blue   Mountain,   Miss.,   was   graduated 


from  Mississippi  College  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  1910. 

Following  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Army  as  chaplain  during  World 
War  I,  he  returned  to  finish  his  studies 
for  the  degree  of  Th.  M  at  Southern  Bap- 
tist Seminary  in  1921. 

He  has  served  as  pastor  of  the  Boone- 
ville  Baptist  Church,  Mississippi,  the 
Finchville  Baptist  Church,  Kentucky, 
the  Paris  Baptist  Church,  Termessee,  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

In  1937,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Southside  Baptist  Church  of  Birming- 
ham. His  retirement  from  the  church  in 
1957  marked  20  years  of  devoted,  pro- 
gressive leadership.  As  a  counselor,  as 
a  teacher,  as  a  pastor,  he  has  led  his 
church  and  his  community  through  calm 
and  crisis,  and  has  earned  a  place  of  high 
respect  within  the  city  and  the  State. 

Dr.  Buchanan  has  assumed  leadership 
in  all  phases  of  Southern  Baptist  work. 
As  an  educator,  he  has  served  as  trustee 
of  Union  University,  Tennessee,  Oua- 
chita College,  Arkansas,  Averett  College, 
Virginia,  and  Howard  College,  Birming- 
ham, 

He  holds  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity  from  Ouachita  and  How- 
ard Colleges. 

He  is  a  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Birmingham  Rotary  Club,  and  of  the 
Protestant  Ministers  Association;  a 
trustee  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  a  vice  president 
of  the  community  chest.  A  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Birming- 
ham Sunday  School  Council,  he  has  also 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  city 
parole  board.  He  has  had  formal  cita- 
tions from  the  jcity  commission  for  his 
civic  leadership*  and  from  the  Jefferson 
County  Coordinating  Council  of  Social 
Forces.  The  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
recognized  his  outstanding  work  in  the 
war  finance  program  with  the  award  of 
honorable  mention  in  1945. 

In  recognition  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
munity, he  was  chosen  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  Young  Men's  Business  Association 
in  1956. 

Among  the  present  positions  held  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  are  a  trusteeship  of  the 
YWCA,  and  one  of  eight  life  member- 
ships on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
community  chest. 

Indeed  this  gentleman  is  an  outstand- 
ing southerner  and  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. I  am  sure  that  all  who  know  him 
join  with  me  today  in  congratulating  him 
both  on  his  79th  birthday  and  on  his  long 
and  brilliant  career. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  grown  up  in  Birming- 
ham and  lived  there  for  25  years,  I  have 
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known  Dr.  John  Buchanan,  both  person- 
ally and  by  reputation. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  man  who  has 
had  a  greater  influence  for  good  on  the 
people  of  Birmingham  than  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan. Although  I  am  not  a  Baptist,  I 
can  well  remember  how  many  times  my 
fellow  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
would  slip  away  from  our  own  churches 
as  youngsters  just  to  hear  Dr.  Buchanan 
preach. 

Whenever  there  has  been  a  need  for 
.spiritual  leadership  in  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham, Dr.  Buchanan  has  been  in  the 
forefront,  leading  his  people  in  the  right 
direction. 

Becau.se  of  his  own  exemplary  life,  he 
has  led  untold  thousands  to  follow  in 
the  path  of  righteousness,  one  of  whom 
Is  his  own  son,  the  Honorable  John 
Buchanan,  Jr.,  the  gentleman  who  is  ably 
repre.senting  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama  in  this  great  body 
of  tlie  Congre.ss.  Congres.sman  Buchan- 
an, like  his  father,  served  as  a  Baptist 
minister  prior  to  a.ssuming  the  high  and 
noble  position  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gre.ss. 

So,  today  I  join  in  the  salute  to  Dr. 
John  Buchanan,  a  man  who  has  led  a 
.superior  life,  a  man  who  has  been  a 
credit  to  his  high  calling,  a  man  who 
has  given  tirelessly  of  his  time,  talent, 
and  energy  to  his  fellow  man. 

We  can  say  no  more  of  any  man  than 
this:  "Becau.se  he  passed  our  way,  the 
world  is  now  a  little  better."  Dr.  John 
Buchanan,  fits  this  description  perfectly. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  gentleman's  contribution. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tlngui.shed  dean  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  privileged  to  u.se  this  means 
of  extending  warmest  birthday  greetings 
to  a  very  distinguished  gentleman.  Dr. 
John  Hall  Buchanan,  who  is  79  years  old 
today.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  assimied 
leadership  in  anaphases  of  Southern  Bap- 
tist work,  serving  pastorates  in  Tennes- 
.sec.  Mi.s.si.ssippi,  Arknn.sas.  Kentucky, 
Texas.  Virginia,  and  Alabama.  As  an 
educator,  he  has  served  as  trustee  of 
Union  University,  Tenne.ssee,  Ouachita 
Colkr.e.  Arkan.'^as.  Averett  College.  Vir- 
ginia and  Howard  College.  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

In  recognition  of  his  devoted  interest 
in  community  affairs  and  civic  leadership 
ho^ha.s  received  various  commendations. 
'Ilie  U.S.  Treasury  Department  recog- 
nized his  outstanding  work  in  the  war 
finance  program  with  the  award  of  hon- 
orable mention  in  1945.  He  was  given  a 
Freedom  Foundation  Award  in  1952  and 
was  chosen  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Younij  Men's  Business  Association  in 
Bii-mlngham  in  1956.  to  name  a  few. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  the  proud  father  of 
my  colleague.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.. 
who  represents  the  Sixth  District  of 
Alabama  in  this  Chamber  of  Congress. 
Dr.  Buchanan's  daughter  married  an  out- 
standing Baptist  preacher,  J.  Sherrill 
Jones,  who  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 


First  Baptist  Church  in  my  hometown  of 
Union  Springs,  Ala. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend 
to  him  my  wannest  personal  greetings 
and  best  wishes  that  he  will  have  many 
more  happy  birthdays. 

Mr.  ^L\RTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHAl'TAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  honored  and  indeed  consider  it 
a  rare  privilege  to  join  with  my  worthy 
colleague  and  friend  from  Alabama,  Con- 
gressman John  Buchanan,  Jr.,  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  father.  Dr.  John  Hall 
Buchanan. 

I  would  like  to  express,  as  I  know  thou- 
sands of  his  friends  are  expressing  today, 
best  wishes  to  Dr.  Buchanan  on  his  79th 
birthday.  Here  is  a  man  of  God  who  has 
truly  been  an  inspiration  to  generations 
of  Americans.  He  is  a  noble  son  of  the 
South  whose  life  has  reflected  in  every 
detail  his  deep  religious  convictions  and 
his  patriotism. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Dr.  Buchanan  and  because  I  have  known 
him  and  have  been  privileged  to  hear  him 
speak  and  to  read  his  sermons,  I  am  a 
better  Christian,  a  better  American. 

I  wish  all  Americans,  in  this  trying 
hour  in  our  country's  history,  could  read 
the  speech  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Freedom  Foundation  Award  in  1952,  and 
which  his  son  is  memorializing  as  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record  by  inserting 
it  today.  The  deep  and  abiding  truths 
contained  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  remarks  are 
born  of  the  faith  which  created  America 
and  the  American  dream  and  has  en- 
abled us,  through  the  years,  to  make 
steady  progre.ss  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
that  dream  for  all  Americans. 

I  could  not  close  these  remarks  without 
observing  the  good  works  and  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  the  son  of  the  man  we 
honor,  Congressman  and  Minister  John 
Buchanan,  Jr.  I  can  say  it  no  better 
than  by  repeating  an  old  adage,  and  in 
this  case  so  true,  "like  father,  like  son." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  af- 
fords me  a  great  deal  of  plea.sure  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  Alabamian,  a  great  American,  and 
a  great  man,  Dr.  John  Hall  Buchanan. 

On  this  day,  Dr.  Buchanan  celebrates 
the  79th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  which 
is  just  another  milestone  in  his  long  and 
illustrious  career. 

While  I  could  enumerate  his  many  ac- 
complishments, I  feel  it  would  be  re- 
dundant in  view  of  the  comments  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  referred  to  them. 

While  Dr.  Buchanan  has  by  no  means 
crowned  his  career,  and  I  assure  you  we 
are  looking  for  bigger  and  better  ac- 
complishments for  many  years  to  come, 
one  thing  of  w-hich  he  can  be  most  proud 
is  being  the  father  of  another  great 
Alabamian — my  friend  and  colleague, 
John  M.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the  gentleman   from   Virginia    [Mr. 

POFFl. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  79-year- 


young  father  of  our  colleague  and  friend 
from  Alabama.  Dr.  John  Hall  Buchanan 
who  thi-ough  many  years  of  dedicated 
sen-ice  rose  to  tlie  chainnanship  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  once  held  a  pastorate 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Lynch- 
burg. Va..  in  the  congressional  district  I 
am  privileged  to  represent.  Prom  1932 
until  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Southside 
Baptist  Church  of  Birmingham  in  1937, 
Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  young  son,  JoKjji 
served  the  Lynchburg  church.  While 
many  years  have  intervened,  he  is  still 
remembered  lovingly  by  the  congregation 
of  First  Baptist,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
deliver  in  their  name  a  birthday  salute 
to  this  grand  gentleman. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan's most  prized  gift  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  son  has  begun  a  new  career 
of  service  which  we  confidently  predict 
will  be  of  long  duration  with  success 
crowning  his  efforts. 

•'A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasant  occasion  indeed  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan],  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  who  I  love,  admire,  and  respect,  and 
who  has  many  achievements  to  his  credit 
beyond  being  the  proud  father  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Dr.  John  H.  Buchanan  for  many,  many 
years.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  the  pastor  of 
my  church,  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in 
El  Dorado,  Ark.  In  1934,  he  officiated 
at  the  wedding  ceremony  held  in  our 
church  which  tied  the  marital  knot  be- 
tween my  beloved  wife  and  myself.  For 
this  act  of  his,  I  have  had  occasion  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  as  long  as  our  mar- 
riage has  lasted  and  this  has  been  some 
time,  in  fact,  for  31  years  next  month. 

Unfortunately  for  El  Dorado,  but  for- 
tunate for  Birmingham,  he  left  us  and 
spent  more  than  20  years  at  the  South- 
side  Baptist  Church  of  Birmingham,  one 
of  the  largest  Baptist  churches  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  the  largest 
in  the  South. 

After  retiring  from  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Buchanan  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  problems  of  hospitalization 
for  Baptist  denomination  in  Alabama. 
As  a  spokesman  for  the  Baptist  hospitals. 
Dr.  Buchanan  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  1958  and  pleaded  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act  which  would  authorize  the  making 
of  loans  in  addition  to  the  making  of 
grants,  so  that  the  Baptist  denomination 
might  be  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of 
such  loans  for  the  construction  of  Bap- 
tist hospitals.  So  convincing  and  per- 
suasive was  his  testimony  that  the 
amendment  was  enacted  and  many  Bap- 
tist institutions  have  availed  themselves 
of  that  privilege. 

Dr.  Buchanan  has  assumed  leadership 
in  all  phases  of  Southern  Baptist  work. 
His  accomplishments  and  the  recogni- 
tions which  have  come  to  him  because 
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of  his  achievements  are  too  many  to  list. 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  stand 
in  the  well  of  this  House  today  and  to 
wish  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  is  celebrating 
his  79th  birthday,  a  happy  birthday, 
good  health,  and  continued  enjoyment 
of  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  in 
which  he  has  served  his  denomination, 
his  region,  and  the  whole  United  States 
so  outstandingly. 

In  felicitating  the  outstanding  and 
nationally  known  and  recognized  man  of 
God,  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  min- 
istry, Mrs.  Harris  and  I  wish  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan  many  years  of  con- 
tinued happiness  and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  to  my 
other  colleagues  for  their  comments.  I 
simply  add  to  them  that  my  father's 
public  image  has  been  matched  by  the 
high  caliber  of  his  private  life.  He 
brought  his  religion  home  with  him  and 
in  his  dealings  with  his  family  lived  out 
the  religion  which  he  proclaimed  from 
his  pulpit. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  gift  I  have  ever  received  has 
been  the  name,  John  Buchanan,  because 
my  father  has  made  it  represent  all  that 
Is  fine,  all  that  is  strong,  and  all  that 
Is  Christian  in  a  man.  My  name  shall, 
therefore,  always  be  to  me  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  inspiration. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan!  in  paying  tribute  to  his 
father.  Dr.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Sr.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  79th  birthday. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  an  outstanding  min- 
ister and  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Baptist  State  Convention,  has  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  his  fellow  man.  Not  only  has  Dr. 
Buchanan  earned  a  position  of  high  re- 
spect in  his  native  Birmingham  but 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  Alabama 
as  well. 

I  join  with  Dr.  Buchanan's  many 
friends  in  extending  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  him  on  his  79th  birthday 
and  in  wishing  him  many  additional 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  people  of 
Alabama. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ADDRESS 
ON  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night— as  did  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans—! watched  on  television  the  ad- 
ilress  on  Vietnam  given  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore. 

The  President's  speech  was  an  elo- 
quent, admirable  statement  of  American 
policy  toward  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
"taking  it. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
wamatic  and  bold  initiative  seized  by 
the  President  in  proposing  a  massive 
program  of  cooperative  development  for 
southeast  Asia. 

By  asking  for  the  participation  of  the 
'wviet  Union  in  such  a  project  and  in- 
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eluding  North  Vietnam  as  among  the  re- 
cipients of  assistance — once  its  aggres- 
sion ceases — the  President  has  issued  a 
challenge  to  the  Communist  nations  to 
prove  their  often-stated  desire  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

To  use  a  popular  expression — the  mon- 
key is  squarely  on  the  backs  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
what  the  President  meant  in  his  ad- 
dress, there  apparently  has  been  confu- 
sion because  of  certain  interpretations  of 
his  remarks. 

Some  commentators  and  some  report- 
ers and  news  analysts  have  taken  one 
word  in  the  President's  speech  and  blown 
it  out  of  all  proportion.  That  word  is 
"unconditional"  as  expressed  by  the 
President  in  his  statement  that  the 
United  States  remains  ready  for  uncon- 
ditional discussions. 

This  has  been  widely  misinterpreted 
as  a  dramatic  departure  from  past  U.S. 
policy. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  President  simply  was  re- 
stating what  many  of  us  always  believed 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  to  be. 

The  President  has  promised  that  the 
United  States  will  keep  the  pledge  we 
have  made  to  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese against  internal  terror  and  ex- 
ternal infiltration  and  aggression. 

Where  is  the  sharp  departure  from 
past  policy  here? 

The  President  has  declared  that  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  for  a 
long  continued  conflict  as  we  fight  for 
values  and  principles  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  emphasized  that 
peace  in  Vietnam  demands  an  independ- 
ent South  Vietnam,  securely  guaranteed 
and  able  to  shape  its  own  relationship  to 
all  others. 

In  calling  for  unconditional  discus- 
sions, the  President  has  not  meant  un- 
conditional appeasement.  The  United 
States  has  never  set  any  preconditions 
for  negotiations  on  Vietnam.  We  have 
not  called  for  unconditional  surrender  by 
the  Vietcong  or  by  those  who  direct 
them  from  Hanoi. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  recognized 
that  negotiations  w^ould  be  fruitless  un- 
til and  unless  there  is  some  indication 
from  North  Vietnam  that  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  end  their  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  position,  in  my  view,  that 
the  President  was  so  ably  restating. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  some  quar- 
ters the  principal  object  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  has  been  shunted  to  sec- 
ondary consideration. 

That  is  the  bold  move  to  stabilize 
southeast  Asia  and  assist  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  people  in  that  area 
through  a  multinational  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  directed  by  the  United 
Nations,  in  which  Communist  nations 
would  be  invited  to  participate. 

Certainly  the  President  in  his  address 
has  dramatically  presented  a  bold  ini- 
tiative for  peaceful  development  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Even  here  there  is  no  change  in  basic 
policy.  The  United  States  always  has 
been  committed  to  the  economic  and 


social  development  of  the  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  so  that  the  people  living 
there  might  one  day  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
modern,  technological  society. 

What  is  new  in  this  suggestion  is  the 
firm  pledge  by  the  United  States  to  give 
a  billion  dollars  to  this  effort,  and  the 
invitation  to  other  coimtries,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  join  us  in  this  effort. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  those  in- 
terpreting the  President's  remarks  at 
Johns  Hopkins  will  grasp  its  true  mean- 
ing, lest  friend  and  foe  alike  of  this 
country  be  misled  about  America's  firm- 
ness, determination,  and  intentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  and  the  peace-loving 
peoples  of  the  entire  world  applaud  and 
join  President  Johnson  in  his  sincere 
effort  in  the  quest  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  by  his  Baltimore  speech 
our  firm  determination  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression.  He  stated  flatly  he 
intends  to  keep  the  promise  made  by 
every  American  President  since  1954  of 
support  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

All  of  us  recall  the  experience  of  the 
1930's.  Hitler  moved  from  one  aggres- 
sion to  another  without  being  stopped — 
the  Rhinelrnd  in  1936,  Austria  in  the 
spring  of  1938,  Czechoslovakia  later  in 
1938  and  1939.  Finally  in  the  fall  of  1939 
when  Hitler  moved  into  Poland  because 
he  had  not  been  stopped  before,  a  great 
war  broke  out. 

The  President,  with  his  determination 
in  Vietnam,  is  trying  to  stop  a  repetition 
of  this  history  of  the  1930's.  We  are 
taking  limited  risks  now  to  prevent  the 
big  war  which  would  inevitably  flow  from 
unchecked  agg!fession. 

Therefore,  as  the  President  said,  we 
will  do  everything  necessai-y  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  South  Vietnam,  to 
help  it  to  achieve  freedom  from  attack. 
To  the  world  the  President  proclaimed: 
We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
grow  tired.    We  will  not  withdraw. 

The  President  also  appealed  to  the 
other  side  for  peace  which  all  reason- 
able men  want.  But  until  peace  comes, 
we  will  use  our  ix)wer — with  restraint 
and  wisdom — but  we  will  use  it. 

Much  attention  has  focused  on  the 
President's  remark  about  our  readiness 
for  "unconditional  discussions."  But,  as 
the  speech  makes  clear,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions. Discussions  are  much  less  formal. 
What  the  President  is  saying  is  that  we 
are  willing  to  engage  in  informal  talks 
without  conditions.  And  even  those 
talks  must  be  with  governments.  We 
will  not  talk  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam,  which  is 
purely  an  agent  and  puppet  of  Hanoi. 

The  President  made  clear  our  condi- 
tions for  settlement.  South  Vietnam 
must  be  independent.  It  must  be  se- 
curely guaranteed.  It  must  be  free  from 
outside  interference.  And  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  adhere  to  an  alliance  or  give 
us  military  bases. 

We  have  no  intention  of  using  South 
Vietnam  to  threaten  North  Vietnam  or 
Communist  China,  but  at  the  same  time 
South  Vietnam  must  be  protected  against 
threats  from  them.  It  must  be  able  to 
call  in  outside  assistance  if  threatened. 
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As  part  of  a  settlement  along  these 
lines,  we  believe  it  important  to  under- 
take a  major  campaign  for  improving  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia.  For  that 
reason  the  President  calls  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  this  area  to  work  together  and 
upon  all  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  to  join  in  a  great  effort  for  the 
economic  advancement  of  these  peoples. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  in  his  great  speech  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world  last 
night  has  once  more  taken  a  stand  on 
solid  middle  ground.  He  has  taken  a 
stand  that  will  command  very  wide  sup- 
port both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
because  it  is  a  stand  of  moderation — a 
stand  on  middle  ground — we  can  expect 
it  to  be  attacked  by  the  critics  on  both 
sides.  Indeed,  this  attack  has  already 
begun. 

To  be  in  favor  of  negotiations  while 
clearly  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
Vietnam  is  not  appeasement.  In  the 
dangerous  situation  which  we  face  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  in  our  continuing 
effoi-t  to  command  the  support  of  our 
allies,  we  must  be  willing  to  establish 
and  maintain  communication  with  our 
antagonists.  We  must  be  willing  to 
search  constantly  for  the  honorable 
terms  on  which  peace  might  be  made. 
To  do  less  would  be  folly.  It  would  in- 
crease the  risks  of  miscalculation.  We 
might  very  well  miss  the  opportunity — 
the  strategic  moment — when  negotia- 
tions can  be  fruitful  and  can  bring  peace 
on  terms  that  are  acceptable. 

The  President  made  absolutely  clear 
that  he  was  not  proposing  to  appease 
the  enemy.    He  stated: 

V/e  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
withdraw,  either  openly  or  luider  the  cloak 
of  a  meaningless   xgreement. 

'His  definition  of  the  kind  of  peace  we 
desire  will,  I  believe,  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
American  people.    He  said  that — 

Peace  demands  an  Independent  South 
Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  to  shape  its 
own  relationships  to  all  others,  free  from 
outside  Interference,  tied  to  no  alliance,  a 
military  base  for  no  other  country. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  those  who  say 
that  the  United  States  seeks  to  buy  peace 
with  economic  aid  badly  misunderstand 
the  character  of  the  President's  propos- 
als. The  President  has  outlined  a  pic- 
ture of  the  southeast  Asia  that  might  be 
If  war  could  be  brought  to  an  end.  and 
has  indicated  American  willingness  to 
help  build  a  better  Asia  with  the  help 
of  the  free  world.  Certainly  this  is  the 
kind  of  Asia  we  would  all  like  to  see-^ 
an  Asia  developing  in  peace  and  freedom 
rather  than  an  Asia  ruled  by  commu- 
nism and  rava??ed  by  war.  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  people  will  willingly 
join  In  making  a  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  free  and  independent 
Asia,  particularly  if  .such  a  contribution 
will  help  to  check  Communist  aggression 
in  that  area  and  advance  the  cause  of  a 
peaceful  world. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  put  the  world  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  its  power  to  maintain 


peace.  While  our  record  in  the  world 
would  seem  to  speak  for  itself,  there  are 
many  seemingly  short  memories,  and  it 
is  necessary  from  time  to  time  that  we 
make  crystal  clear  what  our  intentions, 
our  purposes,  and  our  motives  are.  This 
the  President  has  done  at  just  the  right 
moment. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  ruthless  and 
cynical  adversary  who  seeks  to  conquer 
by  the  use  of  force.  As  we  have  learned 
from  bitter  experience,  failure  to  resist 
such  an  evil  purpose  cannot  bring  peace 
but  more  aggression  leading  inevitably 
to  war.  Resistance  produces  a  language 
the  aggressor  can  understand,  and  we  are 
speaking  in  that  language  now. 

Of  equal  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  shown  the 
aggressor  ways  to  achieve  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  lot  of  the  underprivileged 
peoples  of  his  own  country  without  use 
or  threat  of  force.  In  other  words  we 
have  shown  not  only  our  determination 
to  support  justice  at  any  cost  but  our 
willingness  to  forgive  and  forget,  once 
the  aggressor  has  abandoned  his  destruc- 
tive course. 

There  are  some  who  might  regard  the 
expenditure  of  a  billion  dollars  to  help 
Asians  help  themselves  as  a  very  costly 
undertaking.  I  do  not  regard  it  so  when 
the  cost  of  w-ar,  not  only  in  human  lives 
and  suffering  but  in  material  costs,  is 
considered.  These  very  heavy  costs 
which  we  and  our  allies  are  now  bearing 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  cost  of 
unlimited  war  which  would  surely  be  the 
end  result  of  a  policy  of  weakness  or 
capitulation. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  to  the  American 
people  in  a  critical  hour.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  may  prove  to  be  a  real 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  this 
generation. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  Nation  and  the  world  heard  a  speech 
from  a  man  of  peace — a  speech  which 
may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  crucial 
public  addresses  of  our  time.  The 
speaker  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  subject  was  the  continuing 
crisis  in  southeast  Asia.  The  message 
was  one  of  determination,  of  affirmation 
and  of  hope.  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  fully  with  that  speech  and  with 
the  vision  and  courage  which  animates 
the  man  who  made  it. 

We  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
must  be  willing  to  negotiate  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam.  Last  night,  the  world  heard, 
in  unmistakable  terms,  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  negotiate — that  we 
will  talk  "with  the  governments  con- 
cerned; in  large  groups  or  in  small  ones; 
in  the  reaffirmation  of  old  agreements  or 
their  strengthening  with  new  ones." 
Those  who  have  demanded  negotiation 
can  ask  for  no  more  evidence  of  the  will- 
ingness of  this  country  to  explore  every 
possibility  of  peace. 

But  we  also  heard  a  courageous  and 
unflinching  expression  of  our  determina- 
tion not  to  let  aggression  succeed.  We 
heard  a  clear  statement  of  our  intentions 
and  our  purpose — to  help  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam.  The 
President  made  it  crystal  clear  that  we 
"will  use  our  power  with  restraint  and 


with  all  the  wisdom  we  can  command. 
But  we  will  use  it." 

Those  who  have  told  themselves  that 
we  would  allow  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  have  their  freedom  torn  forcibly 
from  them — those  who  believed  that  the 
patience  of  the  American  people  was  un. 
equal  to  the  task  to  which  history  has 
called  them — those  who  hoped  that  we 
would  turn  inward  and  forget  our  com- 
mitments to  freedom  in  our  supposed 
preoccupation  with  comforts  and  mate- 
rial well-being — all  of  these  have  been 
placed  on  notice  that  the  American  will 
has  been  tested  and  found  finii.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  remaining  in  Hanoi  or 
Peiping  or  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
This  Nation  is  ready  to  do  what  it  must 
to  defend  freedom,  and  ready,  too,  to  do 
what  it  can  and  what  we  would  all  pre- 
fer— to  seek  an  honorable  peace  at  the 
conference  table. 

This  much  of  the  President's  speech, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  reaffinnation  of  what 
we  have  said  before.  But  it  was  a  need- 
ed reaflBrmation  and  one  which  must 
have  wanned  the  hearts  of  men  every- 
where to  whom  war  anywhere  is  the 
height  of  folly. 

But  the  President  said  more.  He  did 
not  content  himself  with  voicing  our 
determination  not  to  be  pushed  around 
and  our  equal  determination  to  negotiate 
with  any  government  which  will  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith.  He  addressed  him- 
self, too,  to  the  question  of  making  peace 
a  workable,  constructive  reality  in  all  of 
southeast  Asia.  In  addressing  himself 
to  the  concept  of  an  international  effort 
to  help  develop  the  vast  resources  of 
southeast  Asia,  the  President  offered  to 
the  people  of  that  area  hope — hope  of 
peace  with  freedom  and  a  better  way  of 
life. 

Last  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  a 
truly  great  speech.  It  was  eloquent,  and 
for  that  alone  it  can  be  praised.  But 
deeper  than  its  eloquence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  glowing  than  its  phraseology,  was 
its  pledge  and  its  promise — a  pledge  of 
continued  resistance  to  aggression,  and 
a  promise  of  a  road  to  peace.  Pray  Grod, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  "his  sound  is  gone 
out  unto  all  lands  and  his  words  unto  the 
ends  of  the  world." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  night  in  which  he  un- 
derscored our  pursuit  of  a  lasting  peace 
in  southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  spelled  out  with 
great  clarity  why  we  are  deeply  com- 
mitted in  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
pledged  to  assist  that  small  nation  in  de- 
fending itself  from  a  thinly  disguised  ag- 
gression from  outside  its  boundaries.  He 
made  it  clear — as  it  should  have  been 
from  the  start  to  Hanoi  and  other  Com- 
munist capitals — that  we  are  not  going  to 
scuttle  and  run — that  we  are  going  to 
stand  fast  in  South  Vietnam  until  Hanoi 
agrees  to  peaceful  terms. 

Obviously  even  more  than  the  fate  of 
a  single  beleaguered  nation  is  at  staKG' 
As  the  President  said : 

Let  no  one  think  that  retreat  from  Viet- 
nam would  bring  an  end  to  conflict. 

A  retreat  either  before  or  at  a  confer- 
ence table  would  only  convince  the  Asian 
Communists  that  they  have  the  green 
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light  to  take  over  South  Vietnam,  and 
proceed  to  the  next  names  on  their  tar- 
get list:  Thailand.  Malaysia,  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  nations  in  that  area.  I 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  withdraw  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  without  securing  our 
objective— an  independent  and  secure 
South  Vietnam — that  we  would  probably 
be  forced  to  return  to  a  new  trouble  spot 
in  southeast  Asia  within  a  year. 

Now  we  must  wait  for  a  response  from 
Hanoi.  In  the  meantime,  our  military 
actions  will  not  be  indiscriminate,  but 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  armed 
persuasion  will  be  applied  in  measured 
amounts  until  Hanoi  realizes  the  futility 
of  further  aggression.  No  one  should  be 
deceived  that  a  quick  response  is  readily 
in  sight.  This  could  be  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer in  Vietnam.  But  our  military  forces 
and  power  are  more  than  equal  to  the 
task  at  hand.  And  I  think  that  we  will 
find  the  support  of  the  American  people 
in  this  difficult  but  just  endeavor  is  more 
than  equal  to  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  is  now  up  to 
Hanoi.  The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
can  either  choose  to  expose  their  hard- 
earned  physical  resources  to  destruction 
or  they  can  choose  the  path  of  peace. 
They  have  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
exciting  new  plans  for  developing  south- 
east Asia,  and  bringing  not  hunger  and 
death  to  their  nation,  but  a  better  life 
than  their  people  have  ever  known.  The 
Mekong  Valley  project  alone  promises  to 
benefit  some  48  million  people  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  that  could  be  merely  the 
start  of  a  new  day  for  that  whole  area. 
Surely,  North  Vietnam's  leaders  cannot 
deny  their  people  their  rightful  share. 

As  the  President  has  said : 

We  hope  that  peace  will  come  swiftly.  But 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  others  beside  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker^  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
defined  the  components  for  peace 
in  southeast  Asia  with  remarkable  clar- 
ity and  balance.  He  has  in  a  statement 
addressed  to  the  entire  world  demon- 
strated the  unique  capability  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  stand  firm  and  resolved  in 
the  face  of  international  terrorism  and 
to  devote  its  resources  to  meaningful 
peace  and  security. 

He  has  shown  that  this  country  con- 
tinues to  support  the  rights  of  free  na- 
tions to  determine  their  own  destiny,  as 
an  essential  of  real  world  progress.  He 
has  shown  that  he  intends  that  this  Na- 
tion will  resist  both  the  threat  and  the 
actuality  of  Communist  aggression,  as  a 
basic  tenet  of  our  own  security.  He  has 
?iven  hope  for  the  possibilities  of  peace 
and  human  welfare  without  pretending 
that  their  achievement  comes  easily  or 
merely  wishfully.  He  has  made  unmis- 
takably clear  that  as  the  leader  of  this 
Nation  he  rededicates  this  Nation  to  the 
Principle  of  respect  for  and  pursuit  of 
the  highest  conditions  of  men,  and  that 
this  Nation  does  not  commit  itself  blind- 
ly on  the  single,  exclusive  course  of 
either  thoughtless  counteraggression  or 
naive  relaxation. 

The  p>ower  to  achieve  these  goals  does 
not  rest  solely  with  the  United  States. 
The  behavior  of  the  aggressor  states 
^  of  coiu"se  crucial  to  the  search  for 


security  and  order  in  the  world.  The 
willingness  of  other  Western  industrial- 
ized nations  to  commit  their  resources  to 
the  task  is  essential.  The  capacity  of 
nations  from  the  less-developed,  uncom- 
mitted world  to  hold  a  complete  and  un- 
prejudiced picture  of  the  problem  rather 
than  an  emotional  and  distorted  one  also 
counts  heavily.  Yet  the  President  has 
committed  the  United  States  to  its  maxi- 
mum role  in  the  effort,  and  has  pro- 
vided leadership  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  unparalleled  statesmanship. 

Moreover,  he  has  identified  true  peace 
for  what  it  is,  integrally  related  with  the 
basic  health,  living  standards,  aspira- 
tions of  mankind.  With  grinding  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  hopelessness  rampant 
among  great  sections  of  this  planet's 
population,  there  will  inevitably  be  de- 
structive discontent,  turmoil,  chaos. 
This  is  the  basic  fact  of  war  and  peace. 
So  the  President  commits  our  national 
resolve  and  our  great  mihtary  power  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  naked,  con- 
temptuous aggression  and  simultane- 
ously requests  assistace  to  attack  the 
root  cause  of  that  violence.  He  does  so 
with  compassion  and  calm,  and  a  pledge 
that  the  United  States  seeks  these  wider 
goals  for  itself  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations,  as  part  of  all  mankind,  and 
not  with  narrow  interests  or  selfish 
designs. 

There  is  one  further  point.  By  his 
emphasis  on  our  willingness  to  pursue 
a  peaceful  settlement  unconditionally, 
the  President  means  what  he  says — there 
are  no  conditions,  that  this  concept 
works  both  ways.  We  will  not  cease  what 
military  steps  we  regard  to  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  enemy  that  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  succeed  in  his  aggres- 
sion, such  as  our  air  strikes  on  North 
Vietnam.  We  will  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  apply  our  great  military  power 
in  the  manner  which  is  effective,  that  we 
will  not  tire  or  retreat. 

So  this  great  Nation  will  proceed  on 
the  path  of  resolve  and  reason,  not 
gripped  by  emotionalism,  not  blinded  to 
reality,  contributing  what  resources  we 
have,  open  to  honest  representations  for 
peace.  I  support  him.  I  am  personally 
grateful  to  him.  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  agree. 


TO  CARRY  OUT  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S DRIVE  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIET- 
NAM, WE  MUST  BRING  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  BACK  TO  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  forthright  address  last  night 
has  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  objective  in 
Vietnam :  to  negotiate  a  settlement  which 
will  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  an 
opportimity  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture in  peace,  and  then  to  let  the  United 
States  depart. 

This  is  an  honorable  objective.  Either 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  negotiate 
toward  that  objective,  or  they  will  not. 

In  either  case,  the  world  needs  a 
United  Nations  that  has  risen  from  its 


sickbed  and  is  able  to  take  part  in  the 
peacekeeping.    That  need  is  now. 

If  North  Vietnam  is  willing  to  negoti- 
ate— if  it  is  willing  to  talk  about  some- 
thing other  than  the  subjugation  of 
South  Vietnam  by  armed  force — a  revivi- 
fied United  Nations,  through  its  economic 
aid,  its  peacekeeping  presence,  and  its 
election-supervising  machinery,  could  be 
the  indispensable  ingredient  of  a  settle- 
ment which  includes  the  maintenance  of 
peaceful  conditions  and  self-determina- 
tion for  both  portions  of  Vietnam. 

A    U.N.    VIETNAM    PEACE    FORCE 

If  North  Vietnam  proves  unwilling  to 
negotiate,  and  the  military  action  con- 
tinue, it  is  even  more  essential  that  the 
United  Nations  revive.  We  are  now  as- 
suming the  task,  on  a  go-it-alone  basis, 
of  preventing  a  Communist  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam  by  force.  South  Viet- 
nam is  important.  But  it  is  not  Hawaii 
or  Alaska — or  Japan  or  Formosa  or  the 
Philippines,  for  that  matter.  The  far- 
ther away  a  battleground  becomes  from 
our  essential  national  interest,  the  more 
important  it  is  that  the  flag  under  which 
aggression  there  Is  repelled  be  that  of  the 
U.N.  rather  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  negotiations  fail,  therefore,  I 
urge  again  what  I  have  urged  many  time 
before— that  the  United  States  request 
the  United  Nations  to  participate  in  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam,  with  our  help. 
until  such  time  as  a  peaceful  settlement 
can  be  negotiated,  and  that  the  United 
States  offer  to  refrain  from  its  vmilateral 
role  unless  the  United  Nations,  having 
been  tendered  its  responsibility,  rejects 
it. 

But  the  sad  truth — as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  pointed  out 
in  a  fine  recent  speech — is  that  the 
United  Nations,  when  the  world  needs  it 
most,  is  nowhere  within  reach.  Its  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  powerless  because  its 
members  are  confronted  by  article  19. 
requiring  that  any  member  more  than  2 
years  in  arrears  in  its  assessments  "shall 
have  no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly." 
Because  of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  to  pay  for  various 
General  Assembly  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, the  members  of  the  Assembly  are 
afraid  either  to  invoke,  or  not  to  invoke, 
article  19. 

THE  AUGUST    1964   RESOLUTION 

And  while  the  impasse  does  not  affect 
the  Security  Council  directly,  with  two 
out  of  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  immediately  involved, 
the  Council  likewise  can  hardly  function 
while  the  General  Assembly  lies 
impotent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we  do  to  bring 
the  United  Nations  back  to  life,  so  that 
it  may  be  available  to  help  in  the  Viet- 
nam crisis? 

Let  me  first  recall  to  Members  the 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  on  August  17,  1964,  and  by  the 
Senate  on  August  20.  1964.  That  reso- 
lution provided: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
direct  the  Permanent  United  States  Delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  to  continue  efforts 
toward  securing  pajinent  by  members  of  the 
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United  Nations  of  their  assessments  in  ar- 
rears. It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if.  upon  the  convening  of  the  Nine- 
teenth General  Assembly,  the  arrears  of  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  contribution  due  from 
it  for  the  preceding  two  full  years,  the  Presi- 
dent should  direct  the  Permanent  United 
States  Delegate  to  make  every  effort  to  assure 
invocation  of  the  penalty  provisions  of  article 
19  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  not  only  the  Congress  which 
painted  itself  into  a  corner  by  that  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  was  specifically 
requested  by  the  Department  of  State. 
On  August  10.  1964,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  wrote  to  the  chairnaan  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
The  Secretai-y  of  State  said: 

I  consider  it  useful  for  the  Congress  now 
to  take  the  additional  step  proposed  in  the 
concurrent  resolution.  It  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  of  the  perma- 
nent representative  of  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  United  Nations  financing.  The  reso- 
lution would  serve  as  a  clear  indication  of 
the  united  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  the  vigorous  and  im- 
partial application  of  the  charter,  and 
would  demonstrate  our  determination  that 
the  obligations  of  the  charter  shall  be  given 
effect. 

HISTORY    OF    THE   XJ.N.    ARREARS    CRISIS 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  recent  history 
of  the  U.N.  arrears  crisis,  and  how  we 
got  where  we  are. 

By  the  time  the  19th  General  Assem- 
bly convened  on  December  1,  1964,  mem- 
bers owed  the  United  Nations  about  $148 
million.  Of  this  amount  $122,870,589 
represented  arrears  on  the  two  special 
peacekeeping  accounts:  $34,898,227  for 
the  Middle  East  force  and  $87,972,370 
for  the  Congo  operation.  Eight  countries 
were  more  than  2  years  in  arrears  and 
thus  subject  to  the  sanctions  penalty  of 
article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  A  dozen 
more  were  threatened  by  sanctions  as  of 
January  1  unless  they  made  sufficient 
pajTnents  to  avoid  the  penalty  provisions 
by  that  time. 

Collection  of  payments  to  the  regular 
budget  has  never  been  a  problem.  Ar- 
rears have  never  reached  more  than  15 
percent  of  assessments,  and  members 
have  without  exception  paid  up  before 
they  have  fallen  more  than  2  years  be- 
hind. The  problem  centers  on  the  two 
special  peacekeeping  accounts  and  on 
the  political  unwillingness  rather  than 
the  financial  inability  of  some  members 
to  pay  their  assessments  for  these 
operations. 

The  chief  delinquents  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France.  When  the  19th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  opened,  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  owed  $56,509,686  on  the  Middle 
East  and  Congo  accounts:  France,  which 
has  paid  all  its  Middle  East  assessments 
and  even  made  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  Middle  East  force  but  has  paid 
nothing  to  the  Congo  operation,  owed 
$17,031,152. 

Both  these  countries  have  made  their 
position  on  the  arrears  problem  quite 
clear. 

FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA  REFUSE  TO  PAY 

The  French  representative  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  the  view  that  only 
peacekeeping  operations  authorized  by 


the  Secui-ity  Council  under  chapter  VII 
of  the  charter  are  compulsory,  and  only 
expenditures  authorized  by  the  Council 
for  such  operations  are  obligatory.  Deci- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly,  includ- 
ing resolutions  on  financing,  are  in  the 
French  view  recommendatoiT  rather 
than  obligatory,  binding  only  on  those 
members  which  accept  them.  Thus,  the 
French  argument  is  that  the  UNEF  and 
Congo  peacekeeping  assessments  are  not 
obligatory  expenses  of  the  organization 
in  terms  of  article  17  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
and  that  the  sanctions  provision  of 
article  19  is  thus  not  applicable. 

The  Soviet  argument  goes  one  step 
further.  The  Soviets  insist  that  peace- 
keeping operations  are  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  Security  Council.  From 
the  Soviet  point  of  view,  both  the  Middle 
East  and  Congo  operations  were  illegal, 
since  the  Middle  East  operation  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  Congo  operations 
later,  were  handled  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Thus,  the  Soviets  also  contend 
that  there  is  no  legal  basis  whatsoever 
for  the  compulsoiT  collection  of  funds 
for  these  operations,  and  that  article  19 
is  not  applicable. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL    COURT'S   OPINION 

The  French  and  Soviet  positions  run 
diametrically  counter  to  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  handed  down  in  July  1962.  Be- 
cause the  U.N.  Charter  contains  no  ex- 
plicit budgetary  provisions  concerning 
special  peacekeeping  accounts,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  asked  the  Court  for 
its  opinion  concerning  whether  peace- 
keeping expenses  should  be  considered 
"expenses  of  the  organization"'  within 
the  terms  of  article  17  and  therefore  ob- 
ligatory. The  Court  said  yes.  There- 
upon many  of  the  countries  which  had 
previously  been  unwilling  to  consider 
these  assessments  obligatory,  such  as 
the  Latin  American  countries,  accepted 
the  view  of  the  Court  as  settling  the 
matter.  Both  France  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  however,  have  never 
agreed  to  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  Court's  opinion,  being  advisory 
rather  than  a  judgment,  lacked  binding 
force. 

Thus,  while  on  the  surface  the  problem 
of  collecting  peacekeeping  an-ears  ap- 
pears to  be  a  straightforward  question  of 
collecting  funds  which  members  are  ob- 
ligated to  pay,  in  fact  it  is  a  complicated 
constitutional  issue  deriving  from  con- 
cepts of  what  kind  of  organization  the 
United  Nations  should  be. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France,  by  in- 
sisting that  only  the  Security  Council 
can  bind  members  to  support  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  are  in  fact  insisting  on 
great-power  control  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing and  are  refusing  to  give  in  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  General  Assembly. 

"every     effort"     TO     ABOLISH     ARTICLE     19 

The  majority  of  U.N.  members,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  accepting  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  have  adhered  to  the  principle 
that  a  General  Assembly  majority  can 
exact  financial  support  for  peacekeeping 
operations  from  all  members,  even  from 
those  which  oppose  a  particular  peace- 
keeping action. 


This  brings  us  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution of  last  August  calling  on  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  "to  make  every  ef- 
foit  to  assure"  that  the  delinquent  So- 
viet Union  and  France  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  under  article  19.  Starting 
with  the  convening  of  the  General  As- 
sembly last  December,  Ambassador  Ste- 
venson did  make  "every  effort." 

As  the  19th  General  Assembly  limped 
on,  U.S.  officials  labored  to  convince  oth- 
er member  nations  to  support  loss  of  vote 
sanctions  if  the  issue  came  up.  But  the 
United  States  could  never  count  on  the 
iiece.ssary  majority  to  back  sanctions. 

The  reason  was  not  that  members  felt 
the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  other  de- 
linquents should  be  absolved  of  their  ob- 
ligations or  that  they  agreed  with  the 
Soviet  and  French  position.  A  number 
of  countries  which  supported  the  U.S.  po- 
sition of  collective  financial  responsibility 
for  peacekeeping  expenses  expresed 
strong  reservations  about  applying  sanc- 
tions against  the  great  powers,  because 
they  feared  that  the  consequences  to  the 
United  Nations  of  applying  sanctions 
would  be  far  more  serious — possibly  fa- 
tal— than  the  consequences  of  a  mora- 
torium on  arrears. 

U.N.    MEMBERS    DRAW     BACK    FROM    INVOKING 
ARTICLE    19 

The  Indian  representative,  for  exam- 
ple, told  the  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 14, 1964: 

We  met  here  on  December  1  in  an  atmos- 
phere Of  confrontation.  I  am  glad  the  con- 
frontation has  been  avoided.  It  would  In- 
deed have  been  disastrous  for  the  Assembly 
and  the  Organization  itself  if  we  had  de- 
cided to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  article  19  of  the  Charter  was  applicable 
to  the  Members  who  had  not  contributed  to- 
ward the  costs  of  peacekeeping  operations 
in  the  Congo  and  Gaza.  The  result  of  the 
vote  either  way  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  considerable  diminution  in  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  Organization.  While  we 
ourselves  believe  in  collective  responsibility 
and  have  contribtited  millions  of  dollars  to- 
ward the  costs  of  peacekeeping  operations 
and  have  also  supplied  thousands  of  troops 
and  tons  of  material  to  the  United  Nations. 
we  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  no  Mem- 
ber State  can  be  compelled  to  contribute 
either  troops  or  funds  to  such  operations. 

So  also  the  delegate  of  Senegal  said 
at  the  19th  General  Assembly: 

To  deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  right 
to  vote  would  be  to  create  a  disequilibrium 
fatal  to  the  United  Nations  and.  finally,  to 
peace.  We  believe  that  the  application  of 
article  19  is  not  desirable  and  would  be  in- 
opportune. The  United  Nations  cannot  live 
with  the  United  States  alone,  nor  with  the 
Soviet  Union  alone. 

Even  a  close  friend  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  warned  of  the  danger 
of  a  collision  course  and  urged  compro- 
mise at  a  meeting  of  the  special  U.N. 
working  group  on  financing  in  early 
October : 

At  this  moment  these  (peacekeeping)  dif- 
ferences have  set  the  membership  on  a  colli- 
sion course  which.  If  not  diverted,  can  only 
have  very  grave  consequences  for  the  Orga- 
nization whatever  the  outcome.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  each 
of  us  to  make  superhuman  efforts  to  formu- 
late a  modus  vivendi  for  the  future  to  which 
we  can  all  subscribe.  If  our  search  for  such 
a  modus  vivendi  Is  to  be  made  In  good  faith, 
then  we  must  recognize  that  each  of  us  will 
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have  to  accept  some  modifications  of  previ- 
ously held  positions  and  make  concessions 
to  the  points  of  view  of  those  who  differ  with 
us,  concessions  made  freely  as  a  contribution 
to  the  common  objective  of  finding  an  ac- 
ceptable solution. 

The  issues  which  confront  us  involve  the 
strongly  held  views  of  sovereign  nations — 
no  solution  that  relies  on  intimidation  will 
work.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  are  to  make 
any  progress,  we  must  count  on  the  readiness 
of  each  delegation,  when  confronted  with 
the  hard  choices  which  inevitably  will  arise, 
to  weigh  very  carefully  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  reach  agreement.  It  Is  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  my  delegation  that  when 
such  tests  arise  each  member  government 
win  decide  in  Its  own  interest  that  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  United  Nations 
as  an  effective  organization  for  peace  and 
security  outweighs  other  considerations 
which  may  previously  have  seemed  to  be  of 
overriding  importance. 

THE  ASSEMBLY    ADJOURNS   INGLORIOUSLY 

In  the  course  of  the  brief  19th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  vast  majority  of  the  U.N. 
membership  wanted  to  prevent  a  con- 
frontation on  article  19  at  all  costs.  In 
fact,  the  subterfuge  to  which  the  As- 
sembly succumbed  in  order  to  avoid  vot- 
ing turned  the  Assembly  into  a  parody 
before  the  end.  Because  there  were  two 
contenders  for  one  of  the  seats  on  the 
Security  Council,  the  Assembly  President 
held  consultations  in  his  office  with  each 
delegation  in  order  to  take  their  votes 
privately  rather  than  provoke  a  show- 
iovm  in  the  Assembly.  As  one  delegate 
wryly  remarked:  "We  go  into  the  back 
room  and  vote  and  then  say  we  have 
not  voted."  The  consternation  which 
arose  on  next  to  the  last  day,  when  the 
Albanian  delegate  proposed  that  the 
Assembly  resume  voting,  subsided  only 
when  U.S.  Ambassador  Stevenson  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would 
not  raise  the  arrears  issue  in  connection 
^ith  a  vote  on  a  proposal  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  rule  the  Albanian  suggestion  out 
of  order,  since  the  President's  proposal 
was  a  procedural  rather  than  a  substan- 
tive issue.  The  Albanian  proposal  was 
duly  ruled  out  of  order  by  a  97-to-2  vote. 
And  so  the  Assembly  session  ended. 

The  scene  made  good  television  view- 
ing. But  this  was  the  only  official  vote 
of  a  session  which  was  scheduled  to  con- 
sider over  90  agenda  items.  Those  who 
want  to  turn  the  U.N.  into  a  mere  de- 
bating society  had  succeeded  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us? 

If  the  United  States  invokes  article  19 
when  the  Assembly  reconvenes  in  Sep- 
tember, the  United  States  may  well  be 
on  the  losing  side  of  the  vote.  This 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
Would  weaken  the  organization.  It 
would  increase  discontent  with  the  U.N. 
among  the  Congress  and  among  our 
citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United 
States  should  come  out  on  the  winning 
side  of  a  confrontation  over  article  19,  it 
might  well  be  a  pyrrhic  victory.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  threatened  to  with- 
draw from  the  U.N.  if  its  vote  is  taken 
away.  So  might  France.  To  be  vic- 
torious at  the  cost  of  sending  the  United 
Nations  the  way  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions offers  little  satisfaction. 


BECAUSE    OP    THE    DEADLOCK,    THE    U.N. 
CANNOT     BE     USED     TODAY 

Perhaps  the  worst  course  of  all  is  to 
muddle  ahead  as  we  are  now,  with  the 
U.N.  incapable  of  action,  and  with  a  col- 
lision facing  us  when  the  Assembly  re- 
convenes in  September.  As  the  congres- 
sional resolution  now  stands,  the  execu- 
tive has  no  alternative — unless  it  wishes 
to  disregard  Congress  clear  expression 
of  last  August — but  to  move  to  invoke 
article  19.  That  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  rather  than 
this  Congress,  seems  irrelevant.  It  is 
still  the  unrepealed  voice  of  Congress. 
It  must  be  listened  to,  just  as  the  ad- 
ministration keeps  listening  to  another 
resolution  passed  by  the  last  Congress — 
that  endorsing  the  President's  firm  stand 
in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  most  unwise,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  Congress  to  continue  the  executive 
in  this  inflexible  position  where  it  must, 
whatever  the  consequences,  invoke  arti- 
cle 19.  We  hoped  that  a  tough  position 
on  article  19  last  December  would  work — 
but  it  failed.  We  must  now  put  the 
executive  in  a  position  where  it  can  re- 
validate the  U.N.,  so  that  the  U.N.  may 
be  requested  to  play  a  peacekeeping  role 
in  Vietnam.  For  this,  the  executive 
needs  flexibility.  We  should  not  wait 
until  tomorrow.  The  time  to  repair  the 
U.N.  is  today. 

NEEDED  :  A  NEW  RESOLUTION 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
House  Concuri'ent  Resolution  386,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
direct  the  permanent  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  efforts  toward 
securing  payment  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations  of  their  assessments  in  arrears. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  386  re- 
tains the  first  sentence  of  last  year's  con- 
current resolution,  directing  the  U.S. 
delegate  to  continue  efforts  toward  se- 
curing payment  of  arrears,  but  strikes 
out  the  final  sentence  relating  to  the  in- 
vocation of  article  19. 

By  striking  this  final  sentence.  Con- 
gress would  in  no  way  be  directing  the 
executive  to  desist  from  efforts  to  make 
nations  in  arrears  pay  up.  The  sentence 
of  the  resolution  which  would  be  re- 
tained assumes  that  the  executive  would 
continue  diligently  to  exert  all  possible 
persuasive  pressure  on  delinquents  to 
honor  their  obligations.  The  executive 
would  still  be  able  to  invoke  article  19,  if 
deemed  wise;  it  could  still  threaten  to 
invoke  article  19,  if  tactics  call  for  this. 
But  it  would  not  be  compelled  to  invoke 
article  19. 

THE    U.N.    REHABILITATED 

With  the  article  19  obsession  out  of 
the  way,  a  revivified  U.N.  would  then  be 
available  for  a  U.S.  request  for  U.N.  ac- 
tion on  the  Vietnam  question. '  If  the 
Security  Council  failed  to  act,  the  ques- 
tion could  come  before  the  Assembly  un- 
der the  uniting  for  peace  procedure. 

As  long  as  the  threat  of  invoking  arti- 
cle 19  hangs  over  the  General  Assembly, 
however,  no  such  solution  is  possible. 
As  the  concurrent  resolution  of  last  Au- 
gust stands,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  UJJ. 


should  invoke  article  19  whenever  an  is- 
sue comes  up  for  a  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  If  we  went  before  the  U.N. 
tomorrow  with  the  Vietnam  question,  as 
we  should,  we  would  fnistrate  ourselves 
because  our  first  order  of  business  would 
have  to  be  a  demand  for  a  confrontation 
under  article  19. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  just  as  I 
am  not  proposing  that  the  United  States 
should  cease  efforts  through  negotiation 
to  get  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  delinquent  to  pay  up  their  Assem- 
bly peacekeeping  obligations,  so  also  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  deadbeatism  in 
general  in  the  payment  of  U.N.  obUga- 
tions  should  be  condoned.  Article  19, 
whatever  its  weaknesses,  was  written 
into  the  charter  for  a  purpose — to  dis- 
courage nonpayment.  Up  to  the  19th 
General  Assembly  it  had  never  needed  to 
be  invoked  because  members  have  with- 
out exception  paid  arrearages  on  the 
regular  U.N.  budget  before  they  have 
fallen  2  years  behind.  Several  Latin 
American  countries,  for  example,  which 
had  allowed  themselves  to  fall  more  than 
2  years  in  anears,  recently  made  sub- 
stantial payments  in  order  hot  to  fall 
under  the  sanctions  provision.  Article 
19  has  even  exerted  some  beneficial  pres- 
sure with  regard  to  peacekeeping  assess- 
ments, for  a  number  of  countries  made 
arrears  payments  to  the  peacekeeping 
accounts  during  late  1964  and  early  1965 
to  avoid  the  sanctions  penalty. 

NO    DEADBEATS    ALLOWED 

No  member  should  be  allowed  to  get 
away  without  paying  his  U.N.  obUga- 
tions  simply  because  he  does  not  feel 
like  paying  them.  But  the  refusal  of 
countries  like  France  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  pay  peacekeeping  expenses  for  po- 
litical reasons  poses  a  problem  of  a 
wholly  different  order.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  not  a  world  government,  but  an 
assembly  of  sovereign  states  which,  by 
ratifying  the  U.N.  Charter,  pledged  to 
work  for  certain  goals  within  the  inter- 
national community.  Each  member, 
however,  still  has  the  freedom  to  consent 
to  or  oppose  specific  actions  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  current  crisis  over  fi- 
nancing peacekeeping  has  simply  proved 
what  should  have  been  self-evident:  that 
it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  sovereign  na- 
tions to  support  peacekeeping  actions 
which  they  consider  inimical  to  their 
own  best  interests  and  which  they  have 
explicitly  objected  to. 

This  is  indeed  the  central  issue  of  the 
current  U.N.  financial  crisis:  Can  we  ex- 
pect sovereign  nations  to  pay  for  peace- 
keeping operations  which  they  oppose? 
For  example,  if  a  General  Assembly  ma- 
jority should  decide  to  launch  a  peace- 
keeping operation  in  South  Africa  which 
the  United  States  considered  an  illegal 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  state,  would  we  not  balk  at  pay- 
ing for  it? 

VOLUNTARY    FINANCING    IS    NEEDED 

In  sum,  it  appears  that  the  assessment 
method  of  financing  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  is  simply  not  feasible,  and 
that  in  considering  possible  methods  of 
financing  future  operations  we  should 
turn  back  to  ad  hoc  solutions,  mainly  to 
schemes  of  voluntary  financing.  Be- 
cause of  the  publicity  of  the  Middle  East 
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and  Congo  operations  and  of  the  article 
19  issue,  it  is  frequently  forgotten  that 
of  the  more  than  a  dozen  peacekeeping 
operations  undertaken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, only  two — the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo — have  been  financed  by  the  spe- 
cial assessment  method. 

Over  half  of  them — smaller  operations 
involving  truce  commissions,  militai-y 
observer  groups,  or  U.N.  mediators — have 
been  financed  out  of  the  regular  budget. 
Thus,  for  example.  U.N.  mediators  have 
been  sent  to  Palestine,  Jordan,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia /Thailand.  Military  observer 
groups  or  -special  U.N.  commissions  have 
gone  to  Indonesia,  Greece,  Palestine, 
Korea,  India  Pakistan,  and  Lebanon. 

Several  more  extensive  peacekeeping 
operations  have  been  financed  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  The  1950-53  Korean  v.-ar 
was  financed  completely  through  volun- 
tary' contributions,  with  37  countries 
contributing  manpower,  money,  mate- 
rials, or  all  3.  Several  recent  peace- 
keeping actions  have  also  been  financed 
by  some  kind  of  voluntary  scheme. 
Thus,  the  costs  of  the  U.N.  temporary 
executive  authority  in  west  New 
Guinea,  operating  from  October  1962  to 
May  1963,  were  divided  equally  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia.  The 
U.N.  Yemen  observation  mission,  from 
June  1963  to  September  1964,  was  paid 
for  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

THE    CYPRUS    PRECEDENT 

The  best  precedent  for  the  future  is 
perhaps  the  Cyprus  operation,  initiated 
in  March  1964.  Involving  some  6.000 
troops,  approximately  the  same  number 
as  the  Middle  East  operation,  it  is  being 
financed  wholly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Eight  different  countries  have 
provided  troops  for  the  force,  and  a  large 
niunber  of  countries  have  made  financial 
contributions  toward  the  more  than  $6 
million  needed  quarterly  to  finance  the 
force.  Although  the  Secretary-General 
has  been  forced  several  times  to  make 
special  appeals  for  funds,  eventually  the 
necessary  contributions  have  been  forth- 
coming, and  the  Cyprus  force  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 386  is  clear.  It  is  not  to  encour- 
age capitulation,  but  to  allow  compro- 
mise. For  too  long  now  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  deadlocked  over  the  ar- 
rears problem.  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  breaking  the  deadlock:  (I)  by  a  po- 
tentially disastrous  confrontation  on 
the  arrears  issue:  or  (2)  by  persistent 
negotiation  to  reach  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement  on  what  I  consider 
the  basic  issue  at  stake — how  to  preserve 
the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  or- 
ganization. 

FREEING    THE    PRESIDENT'S    HAND 

It  is  time  to  look  to  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  the  United  Nations  rather 
than  to  the  past  difficiflties.  Indeed,  a 
solution  of  the  arrears  problem  may  be 
easier  if  a  scheme  for  the  future  can 
first  be  worked  out  which  will  meet  some 
of  the  objections  of  certain  members. 
According  to  a  dispatch  from  the  United 
Nations  today,  the  Secretary  General  has 
advocated  a  solution  for  the  peacekeeping 
problem  under  which  permanent  Secu- 


rity Council  members  which  oppose  or 
abstain  may  be  exempted  from  financing 
the  peacekeeping  operation.  Clearly,  an 
incident  of  such  a  solution  is  going  to 
have  to  be  easing  up  on  our  tough  article 
19  position  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France. 

There  is  no  getting  around  this:  no 
solution  is  possible  so  long  as  members 
rigidly  insist  upon  the  positions  they  now 
hold.  The  United  Natipns  cannot  func- 
tion effectively  so  long  as  the  threat  of 
article  19  hangs  over  it. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
386,  and  that  the  Congress,  by  promptly 
passing  it.  will  free  the  administration's 
hand  to  rehabilitate  the  U.N.  Then  the 
U.N.,  if  its  members  have  the  will,  can 
play  its  rightful  role  in  bringing  peace 
to  southeast  Asia. 


CLEVELAND  ARMY  TANK  PLANT- 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSURED  UNTIL 
OCTOBER    1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement will  soon  be  forthcoming  of 
the  award  of  multiyear  contracts  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  155-millimeter  self- 
propelled  howitzer.  M-109,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  armored  reconnaissance 
airborne  assault  vehicle,  XM-551,  in  the 
Cleveland  tank  plant.  The  M-109  pro- 
duction period  will  run  from  June  1966, 
until  August  1968.  The  XM-551  produc- 
tion period  will  run  from  September 
1966,  until  October  1969.  Since  the 
chassis  of  these  new  vehicles  will  be 
similar  to  the  M-114  and  experimental 
models  have  been  made  in  the  tank  plant, 
and  the  tooling  for  these  advance  models 
is  in  place  here,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  General  Motors  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain the  workers  presently  employed.  In 
addition,  many  more  skilled  and  special- 
ized workers  will  be  needed  to  produce 
these  sophisticated  vehicles. 

The  Army  oflBcials  involved  in  these 
negotiations  and  procurement,  should  be 
complimented  for  their  fairness  in 
handling  the  situation.  There  has  been 
much  misinformation  and  emotions 
flared  many  times  in  the  process  of  con- 
tract bidding  and  awards.  The  under- 
brush that  many  thought  was  there  never 
really  existed.  The  main  point,  however, 
is  the  end  result,  that  is,  many  Cleveland 
families  will  be  assured  of  continuing 
and  steady  employment.  I  am  most 
happy  and  pleased  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement to  the  people  of  Cleveland 
and  particularly  the  workers  at  the  tank 
plant.  I  have  worked  in  a  cooperative 
spirit  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  secure  these  contracts  and  the  results 
are  gratifying  to  me.  In  the  course  of 
this  work  I  also  enjoyed  the  full  support 
and  cooperation  of  Ed  Skinner,  president 
of  United  Auto  Workers,  local  755. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  will  be  proud 
of  the  contribution  they  will  be  making 
to  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
free  world  by  producing  these  modern, 
hard-hitting,  powerful  combat  vehicles. 
I  have  obtained  details  on  the  character- 


istics of  these  vehicles  which  I  feel  is  of 
interest  to  all  concerned. 
General  Sheridan  Armored  Reconnaissance 
Airborne  Assault  Vehicle,  XM-551 

This  vehicle  will  fire  the  new  Shillelagh 
missile  as  well  as  a  152-millimeter  conven- 
tional round.  The  Sheridan  will  be  used  in 
armored  cavalry  units  for  reconnaissance  and 
security,  and  In  lieu  of  the  tank  in  airborne 
divisions.  This  vehicle  will  be  deployed 
worldwide  for  this  role.  Design  and  develop, 
ment  of  the  vehicle  were  accomplished  in  the 
Cleveland  plant  by  the  Cadillac  Division, 
General  Motors  Corp. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  vehicle  is  that 
the  gun  will  fire  a  conventional  155-milll- 
meter  shell  and  the  Shillelagh  missile  from 
the  same  barrel.  The  Shillelagh  missile  will 
seek  out  the  target  and  can  be  fired  from 
safe  distances  far  beyond  the  gun  range  of 
an  enemy  tank.  This  will  make  the  new 
Sheridan  a  most  formidable  addition  to  the 
U.S.  combat  inventory.  The  Sheridan  is  not 
a  tank,  but  a  mobile,  hard  hitting,  track  ve- 
hicle with  great  mobility  and  speed. 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY-FIVE-MILLIMETER 
SELF-PROPELLiaj    HOWITZER,    M-109 

This  howitzer  is  air  transportable  and 
weighs  approximately  25  tons.  It  is  used  in 
direct  artillery  support  In  armored  division, 
mechanized  divisions,  and  cavalry  regiments 
worldwide.  In  addition  to  the  Army,  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  utilizes  this  howitzer. 
Foreign  customers  include  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Denmark.  This  vehicle  was  developed  by 
Cadillac  at  the  Cleveland  plant  and  was  first 
produced  by  them  in  October  1962. 


BASIC  COMBAT  TRAINING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  here  in  the  House  have  had  occa- 
sion in  the  past  to  debate  the  validity  of 
the  present-day  draft  laws. 

The  Defense  Department  is  currently 
readying  a  report  on  this  subject  and 
hopes  to  have  it  before  the  Nation  in 
May.  This  is  none  too  soon.  Along  with 
many  other  colleagues,  I  am  going  to 
take  a  very  careful  reading  of  this  report 
and  ascertain  whether  it  deals  sufficiently 
with  the  inadequacies  and  inequities  of 
the  system.  If  proper  administrative 
corrections  are  not  forthcoming,  then 
the  Congress  has  the  obligation  and  the 
responsibility  to  review  the  matter. 

At  the  moment  I  would  like  to  touch 
upon  an  institution  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  peacetime  draft,  and 
that  is  the  form  of  training  to  which  the 
draftees  are  subjected  in  the  Army.  All 
must  undergo  basic  combat  training. 

A  very  enlightening  and  thoughtful 
report  on  this  subject  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  written  by  a  young  man 
who  underwent  training  at  the  center  at 
Fort  Gordon.  Ga.  His  recommendations 
were  submitted  in  the  late  fall  of  1963. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  this,  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
wish  to  include  this  report  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Basic  Combat  Training 
i.  premise 
(a)   The  professional  competence  of  the  in- 
dividual soldier  Is  of  paramount  importanc 
to  the  Army  and  the  Nation. 
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(b)  Basic  combat  training  retains  a  crucial 
rote  in  shaping  the  worth  of  the  individual 

soldier. 

(c)  The  prevailing  system  of  basic  combat 
training  in  operation  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga., 
is  incapable  of  producing  a  soldier  of  credible 
military  value. 

n.   THESIS 

The  following  structural  and  operational 
suggestions  offered : 

i  Lengthen  basic  combat  training  from  8 
to  12  weeks  and  restrict  the  training  pro- 
gram to  fundamental  instruction 
At  present,  the  trainee  cannot  absorb  or 
retain  in  the  8  weeks  allowed  the  range  of 
training  conducted.  Even  under  the  simpli- 
fied schedule  now  in  effect,  important  train- 
ing is  dangerously  rushed  with  an  almost 
total  lack  of  Individual  attention.  There  are 
two  immediate  shortcomings:  The  training 
period  as  a  whole  is  too  short  and  the  in- 
struction lacks  specification.  The  breadth 
and  variety  of  the  existing  effort,  crammed 
inadequately  into  8  weeks,  cannot  produce 
a  man  drilled  and  qualified  In  the  fundamen- 
tals of  soldiery,  which  is  admittedly  the  prime 
objective  (reference  Headquarters,  1st 
Training  Regiment  memorandvun,  subject: 
Policy  mission,  dated  Aug.  1,  1963).  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  average  graduate 
from  basic  training  at  Fort  Gordon  is  unable 
to  confidently  operate  his  weapons,  lacks  Buf- 
flclent  knowledge  of  military  tradition  and 
conduct,  has  not  reached  proper  physical 
fitness,  and  Is  Insufficiently  ln(?octrinated  In 
elementary  military  subjects. 

The  first  prerequisite,  within  an  expanded 
program,  is  that  greater  stress  be  placed  upon 
mental  and  physical  conditioning.  The 
training  companies  are  responsible  for  the 
latter,  and  generally,  after  an  Initial  few 
weeks,  physical  training  Is  deemphasized, 
mainly  through  lack  of  time.  The  training 
schedule  should  allow  for  a  minimum  of  3 
hours  physical  training  daily,  programed  in 
the  morning  and  late  afternoon.  The  physi- 
cal combat  proficiency  test  should  be  admin- 
istered four  times  through  the  cycle. 

The  total  aim  Is  to  produce  a  soldier  skilled 
In  "basic  combat,"  two  words  which  have 
been  erroneously  interpreted.  The  enlarged 
12-week  program  should  emphasize :  physical 
fitness,  military  drill,  courtesy  and  tradi- 
tion, discipline,  and  elementary  combat  tech- 
nl^es.  Rifle  qualification,  drill  and  cere- 
monies, phyr-lcal  training,  tradition  and 
courtesy,  bayonet  and  grenade  training,  first 
aid,  footmarch  and  bivouac,  individual  and 
squad  tactics,  and  CBR  warfare  are  the  only 
subjects  to  be  Included  within  the  contem- 
plated 12-week  training  program.  The 
lengthening  of  the  program  will  permit  a  re- 
emphasis  upon  the  fundamentals  of  soldiery 
and  combat  which  are  now  being  inade- 
quately grasped  by  the  Individual  recrvilt. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  proficiency 
testing  be  radically  revised  or  eliminated  al- 
together from  the  training  program.  This 
all-inclusive,  oral  examination,  climaxing  the 
training  period,  has  become  a  deceptive  and 
warped  indicator  of  what  the  individual 
trainee,  or  the  company  as  a  whole,  has 
actually  learned.  Both  petty  and  flagrant 
cheating  have  marred  its  usefulness.  It  has 
become  repetitive  and  petty;  the  various 
topics  are  scrubbed  into  technolntrlcacles 
which  ignore  essence  and  suggest  very  little 
of  the  competent  fighting  capacity  which  Is 
Deeded. 

It  fails  also  in  measuring  a  company's 
achievement,  or  lack  of  it.  Pirre  chance 
decides  the  Input  of  a  company,  or  by  Infer- 
ence the  personal  and  educational  qualities 
of  Its  member-trainees;  these  predetermined 
factors,  rather  than  the  training  process 
Itself,  wUl  principally  Influence  the  testing 
results.  Company  personnel,  although  they 
are  held  solely  accountable  by  higher  eche- 
lons for  the  averaged  scores,  are  severely 
restricted  In  their  capacity  to  extract  in- 


terest and  effort  from  their  flock,  mainly 
becavise  the  whole  program,  integrally,  can- 
not meet  this  demand.  Adding  to  this  In- 
consistency Is  the  fact  that  headquarters 
detachments  are  responsible  for  most  fields 
of  instruction,  though  they  escape  responsi- 
bility for  the  tangible  results.  The  value 
of  this  finale  fades  absolutely  when  it  Is 
seen  that  neither  reward  nor  punitive  action 
(such  as  recycling)  accompanies  the  results; 
there  is  no  real  increment  to  success,  beyond 
the  fact  that  higher  headquarters  are  apt  to 
view  these  statistics  with  Importance;  and 
so  the  mutual  deception  continues. 

Unless  the  results  of  the  examination  are 
made  to  have  some  meaningful  effect  upon 
the  soldier  and  his  particular  status,  the 
testing  win  remain  purposeless  and  highly 
suspect.  And  a  more  truthful  representa- 
tion must  await  basic  alterations  In  the 
training  program  itself,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  problem.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  responsibility  for  proficiency 
testing  be  delegated  to  battalion  and  unit 
commanders  on  a  voluntary  basis.  An  alter- 
native to  this  suggestion  Is  that  the  testing 
remain  a  regimental  function  and  that  the 
results  be  given  more  weight  to  effect  the 
soldier  and  his  status  within  a  much 
improved  training  operation. 
B.  Permanent  party  strength  of  each  train- 
ing company  should  be  increased  and  their 
quality  improved 

The  training  companies,  under  existing 
induction  processes,  are  regularly  filled  by 
250  men  or  more.  Handicapped  even  by 
these  strained  conditions,  training  units  are 
nevertheless  sufficiently  equipped.  In  most 
instances,  to  supply  one  field  infantryman 
as  cadre  to  each  platoon.  The  ratio  of 
trainees  to  1  noncommissioned  supervisor 
varies,  but  frequently  reaches  60  to  1  or 
greater.  This  proportion  is  intolerable,  and 
would  even  be  deficient  under  the  proposed 
12-week  program,  or  In  support  of  a  com- 
paratively small  company  of  150  recruits. 

The  fact  is  that  allocated  field  cadre 
strength,  under  existing  prescriptions,  is  In- 
sufficient. Authorized  field  cadre  strength 
for  each  company  is  set  at  between  7  and 
9;  1  of  these  usually  becomes  the  senior 
field  first  sergeant,  without  platoon  assign- 
ment; even  at  full  strength,  a  platoon  of 
approximately  60  recruits  can  be  accorded  at 
most  2  supervisors.  But  in  practice  full 
cadre  strength  is  never  reached,  and  many 
companies,  for  varying  stretches  of  time, 
must  operate  with  less  than  four  platoon 
sergeants  (the  companies  are  compo.sed  of 
four  platoons).  Moreover,  it  often  occurs 
that  units  which  are  fortunate  to  obtain  full 
authorization,  itself  inadequate,  have  their 
men  siphoned  off  to  temporary  or  special 
duty  assignments  elsewhere.  A  realistic 
appraisal,  furthermore,  cannot  Ignore  the 
fact  that  as  servicemen  they  incur  addi- 
tional duties  within  the  unit  unrelated  to 
the  training  function,  such  as  charge  of 
quarters  and  senior  training  requirements: 
these  circumstances  serve  only  to  increase 
the  lack  of  direct  supervision  which  practice 
and  structure  make  imperfect  at  the  outset. 
It  is  impossible  to  belittle  the  task.  With- 
in the  existing  8-week  timetable,  a  company 
of  250  civilians  must  be  initiated  Into  mili- 
tary life.  This  is  no  mean  undertaking.  But 
within  a  program  already  crippled  by  its 
brevity  and  complexity,  these  appear,  none- 
theless, gaping  expanses  of  aimlessly  wasted 
hours  because  of  insufficient  supervision  and 
manpower.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  triple-edged  adversity  Is  a  platoon  of 
recruits  lacking  in  discipline,  poorly  drilled, 
and  barely  semi-informed  of  elementary 
military  procedures.  Very  few  trainee- 
graduates,  for  example,  are  able  to  properly 
execute  the  hand  salute,  report  to  an  offi- 
cer, or  respond  without  error  to  basic  drill 
commands. 


In  vigw  of  the  foregoing.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized straightaway  that  the  demands  of 
properly  training  and  disciplining  future  sol- 
diers, without  any  prior  military  experience, 
cannot  possibly  be  met  unless  the  ratio  of 
direct  supervision  and  guidance  be  lowered 
to  20  to  1  or  below. 

Such  a  ratio  could  be  attained  within 
existing  cadre  strength  allotments  if  the 
number  of  trainees  in  each  company  w^ 
substantially  decreased.  But  this  raises  in- 
evitable problems  regarding  available  facili- 
ties, and  would  probably  upset  the  induc- 
tion processes. 

In  addition,  it  is  imperative  that  noncom- 
missioned officers  assigned  as  cadre  be  of 
superior  quality.  At  the  present  time  train- 
ing outfits  are  manned  without  reference  to 
any  set  of  individual  and  professional  quali- 
fications. The  result  is  abundantly  clear:  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  enlisted  party  is 
professionally,  morally,  and  physically  unfit 
to  train  young  recruits.  The  danger  in  this 
situation  cannot  be  underestimated,  for  in 
this  manner  the  inadequacies  of  these  career 
personnel  are  being  perpetuated. 

At  the  beginning  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  training  and  handling  of  recruits  is  a 
special  type  of  work.  Not  all  career  soldiers 
are  appropriately  suited  for  the  Job.  This 
is  a  place  where  the  best  is  required;  nothing 
less  will  suffice  if  the  pupi^is  to  become  a 
confident  and  credible  instrument  of  war. 
Accordingly,  assignment  mtist  be  based  upon 
selection,  through  which  the  prospect  is 
thoroughly  screened  as  to  personal  and  pro- 
fessional capabilities. 

It  is  likewise  apparent  that  a  man  without 
a  genuine  Interest  in  training  is  very  nearly 
worthless;  the  work  is  of  such  breadth  and 
variety  that  however  excellent  the  program 
itself  may  be.  it  will  remain  unfulfilled  with- 
out an  unusual  and  skilled  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trainee's 
aosest  supervisors.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  eventually  assignment  be  made 
voluntary,  and  within  this  context  some  form 
of  inducement  to  candidatxire  should  be  In- 
stituted, not  excluding  the  financial.  At  this 
juncture  procedures  must  be  guaranteed  to 
cause  reassignment  of  cadre  members  who  do 
not  fulfill  the  high  prerequisites  for  which 
they  were  originally  chosen. 
C.  Eliminate  irrelevant  activities  from  the 
program 

It  Is  readily  apparent  to  even  the  casual 
observer  that  the  8-week  training  program, 
inordinately  short,  is  excessively  punctured 
by  a  vast  category  of  official  and  semiofficial 
activities  wholly  unrelated  to  the  mission. 

Foremost  within  this  context  Is  prelinoi- 
nary  medical  and  administrative  processing. 
The  training  center  and  subordinate  units 
are  being  saddled  with  a  host  of  collective 
and  individual  responsibllties  toward  the 
trainee  which  should  not  concern  them. 
They  have  become  a  catchall  for  unfinished 
business.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  insure  that  all  initial 
dental,  medical,  and  administrative  work  is 
attended  to  at  Induction  and  reception  cen- 
ters, before  recruits  commence  actual  combat 
training.  At  the  present  time  this  elemen- 
tary processing  Is  undermining  the  Integrity 
and  purpose  of  the  training  units  and  hin- 
dering their  essential  work. 

However,  it  Is  chiefly  the  semiofficial  and 
obligatory  activities,  including  those  con- 
ceived of  (deceptively)  as  morale  boosters, 
which  are  corruptive  and  place  the  greater 
demands  upon  time.  It  is  precisely  these 
unrelated  and  varied  chores  which  have  m.ade 
the  training  companies  chaotic  and  often 
dispirited  organizations:  they  see  precious 
time  preempted  by  the  Insignificant;  they  see 
the  individual  recruit  lose  untold  man-hours 
of  training  and  learning;  and  they  are  con- 
tinually harrassed  by  administrative  actions 
wholly  irrelevant  to  their  obligation  to  train. 

Through  the  training  cycle  both  the  com- 
mercial photography  and  company  yearbook 
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trusts  are  permitted  to  secure  their  busi- 
ness. Insurance  solicitation,  financial  allot- 
ments, collections  for  various  welfare  funds. 
Government  bond  purchases,  blood  dona- 
tions, security  clearances,  officer  candidate 
applications,  and  other  miscellaneous  items 
crowd  available  time.  Good  public  relations 
and  the  morale  factor  dictate  required  at- 
tendance at  certain  sporting  events,  includ- 
ing the  talent  show  and  its  attendant  re- 
hearsals. The  command  encouragement  of 
family  visits,  in  addition  to  producing  pan- 
demonium on  Saturdays,  is  another  preroga- 
tive which  in  the  final  analysis  subverts 
discipline  and  purpose.  Far  from  building 
morale,  these  latter  intrusions  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  training  objective,  when  al- 
ready the  program  as  it  currently  operates  is 
misdirected.  Insufficiently  demanding,  and 
woefully  short.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  seen 
that  entirely  the  wrong  morale  is  being  arti- 
ficially promoted. 

Basic  combat  training  cannot  be  made  a 
pleasant  affair  in  the  usual  sense,  for  the 
prerequisites  of  war  are  instantly  unpleasant. 
This  must  be  recognized,  for  only  then  can 
we  field  a  capable  combatant  whose  train- 
ing has  not  been  diluted  by  superficiality 
and  an  abundance  of  the  common  pleasures. 
Tlie  proper  morale  in  a  military  grouping 
is  developed  only  insofar  as  the  participants 
believe,  even  vaguely,  in  what  they  are  doing; 
and  there  must  be  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment wliich  commands  respect.  The  trainee 
can  arrive  at  the  proper  morale  only  when 
he  feels  his  induction  becoming  worthwhile. 
Consequently,  it  is  necessary  that  basic  com- 
bat training  be  rid  of  the  accumulated  ir- 
relevancies,  exemplified  by  those  listed  above, 
which  can  only  hurt  the  soldier  in  the  long 
rim,  as  it  does  the  Nation. 

Additionally,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
training  companies  are  viewed  as  easy 
sources  of  troop  labor.  That  fully  one-third 
of  a  trainee's  time  is  expended  on  various 
work  details  is  not  an  exaggeration.  He  is 
expected  to  paint,  saW,  draw,  sweep,  clean, 
garden,  tj-pe,  drive,  cook,  and  assist  In  the 
training  to  such  an  extent  that  he  instinc- 
tively comes  to  question  the  validity  of  his 
status.  And  then  he  is  essentially  lost  as  a 
soldier  because  he  no  longer  takes  his  serv- 
ice seriously.  He  loses  respect  in  himself,  his 
uniform,  and  the  Army:  he  suspects  that  the 
system  is  a  sham. 

"  In  keeping  with  the  first  requirement  that 
basic  training  companies  produce  soldiers 
who  are  trained  to  contribute  some  mili- 
tary value  to  the  Nation's  security  posture,  it 
is  suggested  that  these  extraneous  and 
largely  nonmilltary  activities  of  the  recruit  be 
starkly  reduced. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  diversions 
are  essentially  corruptive  of  the  training 
effort.  Their  principal  impediment  is  that 
they  infringe  upon  valuable  time,  when  time 
itself  is  all  important.  And  as  a  further 
consequence  they  tend  to  corrode  the  serious 
resolve  which  must  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
training  mission. 

In  conclusion,  the  forced  insertion  of  non- 
military  pursuits  in  the  training  program, 
compounded  initially  by  preliminary  medical 
and  administrritive  action,  has  drastically  im- 
paired the  objective  of  producing  capable 
soldiers  within  an  already  deficient  struc- 
ture. The  follov/ing  suggestions  are  put  for- 
ward: (li  Equip  induction  and  reception 
centers  with  the  necessary  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel to  handle  all  dental,  medical,  and  ad- 
ministrative processing  so  that  training  units 
may  later  devote  full  attention  to  the  train- 
ing effort;  (2)  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
man-hours  which  trainees  e.xpend  on  mis- 
cellaneous work  details;  (c)  insure  that  suf- 
ficient time  is  reserved,  either  at  the  recep- 
tion center  or  early  in  training,  for  the  semi- 
official tasks  which  are  deemed  necessary,  or 
which  otherwise  affect  the  soldier's  rights; 
(d)  eliminate  the  excess  of  Irrelevant  and 
non-military  activities;  (e)  insure  that  in- 
duction and  reception  stations  are  able  to 


detect  the  more  obvious  physical  and  per- 
sonal imperfections  which  disqualify  the  in- 
dividual from  service,  thereby  eliminating 
the  burden  of  assorted  discharges  which  the 
training  center  presently  must  handle. 

D.  Eliminate  special  privileges  from  the  pro- 
gram 

The  recruit  is  a  favored  individual.  His 
complaint  carries  greater  weight  than  that 
of  the  career  nonconunissioned  officer.  His 
comfort  and  needs  are  catered  to  on  a  scale 
unheard  of  in  earlier  days.  This  general  ap- 
prorich  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  recruit's  welfare  with- 
in the  Army  and  destructive  of  his  potential 
service  to  the  Nation  in  time  of  war.  There 
has  grown  within  the  military  a  hypersensi- 
tivity regarding  injustice  or  maltreatment  of 
the  basic  recruit  which  Is  seriously  damaging 
this  Nation's  preparedness;  undoubtedly  it 
has  political  and  public-oriented  roots:  at 
the  same  time  it  can  be  seen  that  the  disease 
is  lowering  the  morale  and  spirit  of  those 
directly  entrusted  to  train.  The  pendulum 
has  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  invites  corruption,  dis- 
obedience, and  the  flouting  of  standard  mili- 
tary conduct.  It  is  suggested  that  appropri- 
ate echelons  review  this  matter;  the  greater 
responsibility  must  rest  with  equipping  the 
country  with  a  combat  soldier  who  Is  mili- 
tarily credible  and  capable  of  defending  him- 
self, rather  than  weakening  his  fighting 
capacity  by  succumbing  to  the  variable 
political  and  social  presstues  of  a  nation  at 
peace. 

Within  this  context  it  is  also  recommended 
that  the  full  weight  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  which  also  embraces  cor- 
responding civil  codes  of  conduct  and  be- 
havior, be  implemented  against  tlie  trainee 
as  is  deemed  necessary.  At  the  present  time 
the  recruit  is  a  privileged  soldier  before  the 
law.  Though  in  many  cases  this  preference 
Is  excusable,  the  trend  has  developed  to  the 
point  whei-e  existing  leniency  constitutes  an 
open  Inducement  to  break  the  law.  (This 
situation  exists  to  a  more  serious  degree  in 
advanced  individual  (infantry)  training.) 
Very  often  the  cause  is  simply  that  the  com- 
panies, overburdened  and  undermanned,  lack 
the  time  and  the  means  to  initiate  proper 
proceedings.  But  at  the  regimental,  or  re- 
view level,  the  tendency  to  drastically  dilute 
Imposed  sentences  involving  recruits,  whose 
offenses  were  all  the  while  knowingly  pun- 
ishable, is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  objec- 
tives sought  in  training  the  soldier. 

Similarly,  the  extent  of  the  chaplain's  in- 
fluence is  becoming  harmful,  although  this 
often  depends  upon  the  chaplain  himself 
and  his  own  conception  of  his  work.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  several  cases  inevitably 
arise  where  his  influence  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  trainee  is  seriously  detrimental  to 
discipline  in  the  group  as  a  whole.  Recruits 
can,  and  do,  procure  special  privileges  un- 
known to  the  neediest  careerist.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  chaplain's  sphere  of  activity 
be  confined  to  religious  matters,  and  that  all 
other  grievances  and  the  like  be  handled,  as 
they  should  and  later  will  be,  through  proper 
military  channels. 

Since  It  is  logical  that  training  for  com- 
bat be  conducted  with  the  least  artificiality 
possible,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
eliminating  a  whole  assortment  of  training 
practices  which  tend  to  make  the  recruit's 
experience  urmecessarily  unreal,  developing 
at  the  same  time  a  false  sense  of  confidence. 
For  example.  It  is  Incomprehensible  that 
trainees  be  given  earplugs  to  wear  on  firing 
ranges,  or  that  they  be  prescribed  not  water, 
but  ice  water,  to  drink  in  the  field.  Nor  is 
It  militarily  convincing  to  prohibit  marches 
because  of  the  sunmier  heat.  And  Is  It  nec- 
essary to  order  that  orange  Juice  be  made 
available  after  the  company  has  concluded 
its  physical  combat  test?  These  and  a  host 
of    similar    regulations    suggest   that   com- 
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manders  are  motivated,  overly  so,  by  unmiii. 
tary  considerations,  both  overt  and  covert. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  govern  decisioning  ex- 
cessively, as  they  do  today,  combat  prepared- 
ness Is  weakened  because  the  training  lacks 
the  authenticity  with  which  It  could  be  en- 
dowed. And,  unfortunately,  much  of  what 
is  occurring  today  indicates  that  we  are  sac- 
rificing far  too  much  potential  fighting 
capacity. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  entire  subject 
of  preferential  treatment  toward  the  trainee 
be  reviewed  with  the  object  of  eliminating 
unnecessary  civilities  and  privileges  which 
are  Incompatible  with  the  education  of  a 
man  for  war.  The  current  trend  is  not  only 
dangerous  but  could  prove  to  be  nearly  trea- 
sonable  in  its  effect. 
E.  Strengthen  the  battalion  headquarters 
At  Fort  Gordon,  the  battalion  headquarters, 
staffed  in  each  case  by  approximately  five 
men,  are  intermediate  conunands  operating 
in  the  chain  between  the  training  companies 
and  regiment  headquarters.  Although  their 
practical  usefulness  In  the  training  func- 
tion varies,  their  principal  preoccupation  Is 
the  transmittal  of  correspondence  and  in- 
formation to  and  from  regiment  headquar- 
ters and  the  companies. 

The  battalion  units  are  without  power  to 
infiuence  the  training  program,  which  Is  or- 
ganized and  directed  at  the  regiment  level 
and  implemented  by  the  companies.  Al- 
most all  administrative  and  accounting  pro- 
cesses are  handled  directly  between  the  com- 
panies and  higher  units,  without  reference 
to  the  battalion  commands.  Even  their  sig- 
nature on  routine  correspondence  has  be- 
come meaningless,  for  through  practice  they 
are  bound  to  pass  everything  upward  and 
downward  Irregardless  of  the  matter  at  hand, 
and  are  more  often  than  not  Ignorant  of  the 
particular  situation.  Although  their  super- 
visory powers  are  of  potentially  great  beneilt 
to  the  subordinate  companies,  this  area  is 
hardly  ever  explored  to  a  useful  degree.  It  is 
true  that  battalion  commanders  advise  the 
regimental  commander  on  a  continual  basis; 
but  the  value  of  this  contact  Is  questionable, 
both  because  the  regimental  commander  Is 
usually  content  to  pursue  his  own  course, 
and  because  the  battalion  officers  have  failed 
to  represent  the  companies  honestly  and 
effectively.  — 

Because  of  their  relative  Impotence,  It  is 
not  surprising  that  most  battalion  units  have 
become  little  more  than  petty  bureaucratic 
irritants,  encroaching  overly  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  companies,  choking  off 
their  own  Initiative.  This  infringement  is 
usually  neither  appropriate  nor  useful  since 
it  is  confined  to  narrow  details  over  which 
the  battalions  have  secured  some  authority 
but  which  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  company  commanders.  Nor,  in  all  their 
Idleness,  have  the  battalions  consciously 
sought  to  assist,  administratively  or  other- 
wise, in  the  significant  operations  of  their 
subordinate  units.  A  more  unfortunate  con- 
sequence Is  that  they  have  made  essential 
relationship  between  regiment  headquarters, 
where  policy  is  made,  and  the  companies. 
where  it  is  executed,  Infinitely  more  cumber- 
some. Far  from  representing  accurately  the 
interests  of  the  training  companies,  battalion 
headquarters  have  contributed  toward  mis- 
understanding and  the  dilution  of  respon- 
sible command. 

It  Is,  therefore,  recommended  that  this 
Intermediate  command  be  strengthened  so 
that  It  may  more  fully  Justify  Its  existence- 
The  battalion  headquarters  could  be  gi«n 
maneuverable  authority  within  the  traimni! 
schedule.  And  they  could  be  directed  to  as- 
sist in,  and  held  more  Intimately  responsible 
for,  the  multitudinous  activities,  both  oper- 
ational and  administrative,  which  the  com- 
panies must  shoulder.  Without  greater  re- 
sponsibillty  and  authority,  battalion  heaa- 
quarters  will  not  fulfill  a  meaningful  func- 
tion In  the  training  mission. 
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F.  Reform  the  training  structure 
After  contemplating  the  aforementioned 
inadequacies  and  proposals  for  change,  a 
wholly  new  and  more  efficient  training  struc- 
•ure  must  of  necessity  assert  itself.  It  has 
^en  affirmed  that  field  cadre  in  the  training 
units  must  be  substantially  increased  and 
their  personal  and  professional  standards  im- 
proved through  selection  and  voluntarism; 
diat  the  term  of  training  should  be  increased 
to  12  weeks  with  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
basics  of  combat,fjj;eparedness;  that  the  bat- 
talion units  must  b?>ielegated  more  author- 
ity and  responsibility  over  their  subordinate 
companies;  and  that  the  lack  of  precision, 
accountability,  and  purposeful  resolve  has 
created  an  unpardonable  gap  between  what 
the  authorities  believe  is  occurring  and  what 
is  actually  taking  place. 

At  the  present  time,  particular  subjects 
covered  in  the  training  schedule  are  taught 
bv  detachments  at  regiment  headquarters. 
These  men  form  training  committees,  or  fac- 
ulties, which  continue  to  function  today  al- 
though several  technically  advanced  classes 
liave "already  been  removed  from  the  sched- 
ule. Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
committees,  staffed  by  noncommissioned 
oScers,  are  only  specialized  in  a  particular 
field  to  the  extent  that  they  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information  from  training  directives  or 
lesson  plans,  a  procedure  open  to  any  com- 
petent soldier.  Further,  it  is  undeniable  that 
all  senior  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
infantry  should  possess  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  instruct  basic  recruits  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  soldiery,  whether  the  subject  be 
rifle  familiarization,  hand-to-hand  combat, 
or  grenade  throwing;  this  is  their  profession; 
it  should  only  require  Intermittent  refresh- 
ing and  some  guidance  on  changes  wliich 
occur.  One?  the  sole  emphasis  in  training 
!s  placed  upon  those  elementary  topics  listed 
earlier,  and  once  the  program  is  lengthened, 
there  should  be  no  need  for  a  headquarters 
faculty  or  committee  group  which.  Inciden- 
tally, is  left  with  far  too  much  free  time 
compared  to  those  men  assigned  directly  to 
the  companies:  today  the  brunt  of  the  effort 
is  unevenly  weighted. 

It  is  suggested  that,  after  the  training 
company  is  supplied  with  at  least  20 
field  infantrymen  (representing  per  platoon 
a  trainee-cadre  ratio  of  20  to  1 ) ,  these 
senior  careerists  be  made  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  all  training  during  the  cycle. 
Training  units  should  be  furnished  with  an 
executive  officer  who,  with  the  officer  in  com- 
mand and  the  battalion  staff,  would  share 
most  of  the  group  instructorshlp.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  regiment  headquarters 
would  establish  broad  guidelines,  such  as  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  relegated  to  each  sub- 
ject throughout  the  12-week  cycle;  their  per- 
sonnel would  keep  lower  units  Informed  of 
alterations  in  training  directives,  would  re- 
tain supervisory  and  Inspecting  authority, 
and  would  direct  all  aspects  of  cadre  train- 
tag,  which  has  been  seriously  neglected. 
The  battalion  command  would  Increase  its 
staff  substantially  and  would  possess  that 
immediate  control  over  scheduling  for  its 
four  subordinate  companies  which  the  regi- 
ment now  exercises  over  16  individual 
units.  The  power  and  responsibility  of 
battalion  units  would  hereby  be  enhanced; 
the  plan  would  make  for  more  effective  con- 
trol over  the  training  function  and  eliminate 
the  vagueness,  misunderstanding,  and  dupll- 
<^'ty  which  the  present  structure  creates. 
The  present  svstem,  which  centralizes  train- 
tag  responsibility,  is  unwieldy  and  often 
chaotic;  there  is  insufficient  attention  paid 
to  individual  needs;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
'he  battalion  units  are  wholly  Impotent. 
Moreover,  the  system  wastes  the  professional 
talents  of  company  cadre  who  today  simply 
march  the  recruits  from  one  area  of  Instruc- 
tion to  the  next. 

But  by  far  the  most  beneficial  result  is 
wat  the  training  would  become  more  indi- 


vidualized; platoon  sergeants  would  become 
more  aware  of  the  needs  of  their  group  and 
act  accordingly;  the  sense  of  involvement,  of 
accomplishment,  would  enhance  their  esprit 
and  status;  their  work  would  become  more 
stimulating  and  rewarding.  And  in  the  end 
the  responsibility  for  producing  the  future 
soldier  would  come  to  rest  precisely  where 
It  should:  with  the  Individual's  closest 
supervisors  and  the  unit  to  which  he  belongs. 
Here  accountability  is  definite. 

Of  course,  the  proposal  is  untenable  unless 
the  recommendations  made  earlier  are  acted 
upon:  the  lengthening  of  the  program,  the 
incre,Tse  In  cadre  strength,  the  elimination 
of  preferential  treatment  and  artificiality, 
and  the  removal  of  nonmilitary  activities 
and  obligatory  processing  so  as  to  restore 
meaning  and  purpose  to  the  experience. 

G.  Miscellaneous  suggestions 

1.  Armorer's  Slot  In  the  Companies 

The  enlisted  strength  of  each  training 
company  m.alntalns  a  slot  for  an  armorer. 
This  Is  unnecessary  becjause  even  though  the 
individual  may  be  occupationally  qualified, 
he  is  prohibited  from  handling  and  repair- 
ing weapons  by  regulation,  and  units  are 
not  provided  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
parts,  on  a  continual  basis.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  slot  be  filled  by  a  supply  clerk  or 
vehicle  driver  MOS. 

2.  Ti-ansportation 

One  driver,  qualified  to  handle  both  %-ton 
and  2' 2 -ton  trucks,  should  be  permanently 
assigned  to  each  training  company.  This 
task  should  no  longer  be  delegated  to  basic 
trainees,  a  number  of  whom,  through  each 
cycle,  are  exempt  from  vital  training.  In 
addition,  one  34 -ton  truck  and  one  2V2-ton 
truck  should  be  permanently  assigned  to 
each  training  unit:  the  existing  procedure 
of  securing  vehicles  through  prior  request 
is  cumbersome  and  impractical,  mainly  be- 
cause the  need  can  never  be  accurately  fore- 
cast, and  very  often  there  is  simply  nothing 
available.  Training  units  require  constant 
utilization  of  military  transport  for  the  sup- 
ply function,  field  training,  mess  operations, 
and  routine  business.  At  the  present  time, 
assigned  personnel  within  the  companies  are 
excessively  pressed  to  use  their  own  vehicles 
for  official  work  In  order  to  effect  efficient 
operations.  The  situation  is  wholly  unnec- 
essary and  unfair. 

3.  Reform  Administrative  Responsibilities 

It  is  suggested  that  prompt  consideration 
be  given  to  eliminating  within  the  companies 
the  varied  paperwork  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures which  do  not  Immediately  affect 
training  operations. 

Many  of  the  recurring  requirements  have 
become  purposeless  and  redundant.  Each 
company  is  required  to  have  a  safety  council, 
which  in  reality  never  meets;  nevertheless, 
its  reports  are  Witten  and  duly  forwarded 
each  month.  Reports  on  fire  Inspections, 
which  never  take  place,  are  typed  and  dis- 
patched; several  personnel  rosters,  all  bear- 
ing similar  Information,  must  be  sent  reg- 
ularly to  disparate  commands;  unit  fund 
council  meeting  minutes,  equally  fraudulent, 
are  prepared  on  a  monthly  basis.  Compre- 
hensive training  records,  deftly  manipulated, 
are  kept  on  all  cadre,  although  classes  are 
seldom  attended;  full  accounting  of  man- 
hours  for  each  working  day,  grossly  dis- 
torted, are  maintained.  The  obvious  fact 
is  that  training  companies  have  made  a 
falsity  of  administrative  business  not  only 
because  they  lack  the  time  and  resources  to 
treat  it  validly,  but  because  the  great  bulk 
of  the  material  is  largely  irrelevant  and 
Inapplicable  to  their  essential  being. 

Who  can  honestly  Justify  the  use  of  formal 
unit  orders  for  often  nebulous  and  obvious 
appointments?  What,  in  truth,  can  a  formal 
safety  program  mean  to  a  basic  training  com- 
pany? Why  Is  it  required,  by  the  Third 
U.S.  Army  safety  division,  to  prepare  a  long 


and  explanatory  form  because  a  recruit  broke 
his  ankle  accidentally  in  a  touch  football 
game?  Of  what  possible  value  can  the  latter 
procedure  be?  Higher  headquarters  at  Fort 
Gordon,  moreover,  will  press  upon  the  clerk 
that  there  had  to  be  a  causative  agent,  or  a 
supervisory  failure,  while  in  reality  there 
was  neither. 

It  Is  beyond  the  means  of  this  brief  com- 
mentary to  specify  the  widespread  duplicity 
and  deception  which  contaminate  the  ad- 
ministrative arena.  It  is  enough  to  conclude, 
however,  that  a  very  real  crisis  exists.  Com- 
panies and  command  groups  are  endlessly 
guilty  of  fiagrant  falsification  of  routine 
records;  there  is  hardly  a  piece  of  corre- 
spondence which  is  not  in  some  way  han- 
dled dishonestly  or  fraudulently.  Not  Infre- 
quently does  this  result  from  command 
pressure.  Companies  are  the  object  of  a 
mass  of  dictum  which  in  the  end  they  cannot 
or  will  not  obey;  the  result  is  corruption 
and  evasion,  which  is  really  a  conspiracy,  left 
unsaid:  the  upper  echelons  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  state  of  affairs.  It  must  be 
realized  that  this  situation  is  damaging  to 
training  operations;  It  sets  prerogatives 
which  should  not  be  there;  it  infuses  the 
whole  system  with  superficiality  and  callous- 
ness. Inevitably,  a  measure  of  petty  fraud 
will  creep  in;  but  the  gap  between  theory 
and  reality  has  broadened  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  damaging  substance. 

The  need  for  easing  administrative  bur- 
dens in  the  training  companies  is  stressed 
because  they  are  peculiarly  volatile  organiza- 
tions, faced  with  a  massive  and  constant 
turnover  of  personnel.  Yet,  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  this  is  not  grasped;  for  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  fix  the  priority  upon  tech- 
nical and  administrative  requirements  at  the 
expense  of  efficient,  effective  training  opera- 
tions. Experience  suggests  that  within  the 
8-week  training  cycle,  the  company,  al- 
ready Inadequately  staffed,  must  expend 
substantial  resources  in  meeting  vast  cate- 
gories of  administrative  demands  which 
might  otherwise  be  diverted  to  the  training 
process.  Unconciously,  the  thrust  of  effort 
and  concern  within  the  unit  is  being  shifted 
from  the  actual  training  of  the  soldier  to 
the  purely  administrative  front.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  imbalance  are  curious  and  com- 
plex. In  one  sense  the  Army  has  permitted 
itself  to  become  overly  involved  in  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  its  servicemen.  Overbureau- 
cratlzatlon  Is  another  cause.  In  the  training 
companies,  the  annual  general  inspection,  in 
addition  to  the  less-important  ones,  will  deal 
predominately  with  technical  and  admin- 
istrative matters,  and  whether  such  are  in 
accordance  with  existing  directives;  the 
teams  will  not  examine  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  company  is  fulfilling  its  training 
mission  per  se. 

But  the  brtmt  of  responsibility  must  rest 
with  higher  headquarters,  for  within  the 
command  structure,  their  concerns  become 
tlie  concerns  of  subordinates  as  well.  Unwit- 
tingly or  otherwise  the  decisionmakers  have 
imposed  tipon  the  system  a  faulty  set  of  pri- 
orities. Consumed  by  paperwork  and  con- 
siderations which  should  be  secondary,  com- 
manders have  become  incorrectly  motivated: 
their  attention  is  riveted  toward  matters 
basically  unrelated  to  the  recruit  and  his 
military  training,  and  this  bias  Is  automati- 
cally communicated  downward  to  the  train- 
ing units.  Essentially,  those  who  formulate 
policy  have  become  distracted  from  the  ele- 
mentary fact  that  the  training  company 
exists,  as  does  basic  combat  training,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  furnishing  this  Nation  with 
the  human  Instruments  of  war.  Nowhere  Is 
this  deformation  of  objective  more  apparent 
than  in  the  lowest  stratum,  the  company 
itself. 

4.  Reform  Promotion  Procedures 
It  has  become  evident  that  the  promotion 
policy  existing  at  Fort  Gordon  in  the  basic 
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training  regiments  Is  Inconsistent  and  un- 
fair. Enlisted  personnel  simply  appear  be- 
fore a  board  of  officers  who  proceed  to  ques- 
tion them  for  approximately  10  minutes.  Al- 
though this  procedure  Is  perhaps  inevitable, 
and  of  some  value,  It  Is  to  be  observed  that 
the  individviars  performance  on  the  Job 
Is  practically  ignored.  There  is  no  essential 
correlation  between  performance  and  pro- 
motion. In  the  basic  training  company,  en- 
listed personnel  are  aware  that  their  han- 
dling of  recruits,  their  leadership  and  train- 
ing capabilities  (or  lack  of  them)  will  remain 
unlcnown  to  the  promotion  board.  Hence, 
promotion  does  not  really  constitute  an  hon- 
est Incentive  to  qualified  daily  performance. 

It  is  true  that  the  soldier's  commanding 
officer  must  first  "recommend"  him  for  pro- 
motion. But  in  practice  this  gesture  Is  in 
most  cases  routine. 

This  unhealthy  situation  is  eventually  Im- 
proved upon  with  promotion  to  pay  grade 
E-7  and  above.  Here  the  promotion  board 
Is  Informed  of  the  soldier's  background,  rated 
by  a  complicated  point  system,  and  Is  given 
a  simple  form  outlining  the  individual's  pro- 
fessional characteristics,  prepared  at  his  own 
unit. 

It  Is  recommended  that  promotion  proce- 
dures for  pav  grades  E-3  through  E-6  be  de- 
centralized so  that  evaluation  of  the  soldier's 
on-the-job  performance  can  be  given  greater 
consideration.  A  more  formal  and  continu- 
ous system  of  evaluation  should  be  estab- 
lished. The'  promotion  policy  must  center 
incentive  at  the  individual's  working  assign- 
ment. 

5.    The  Cycle  Break 

It  is  recommended  that  following  the  grad- 
uation of  a  training  company,  the  unit  be 
prescribed  a  minimum  of  14  days  before 
training  operations  recommence. 

Taking  account  of  the  manifold  duties  and 
expenditure  of  time  required  of  company 
c.'idre.  it  is  important  that  they  be  given 
some  relief.  Current  lack  of  personnel  nearly 
prohibits  a  flexible  policy  of  leavetaklng;  If 
the  proposal  mentioned  earlier  to  increase 
personnel  is  implemented,  cadre  members, 
during  the  predetermined  break  from  train- 
ing operations,  will  be  able  to  plan  on  leaye- 
t.tking  accordingly,  as  best  correlates  with 
the  training  schedule.  The  cycle  break 
becomes  even  more  imperative  if  the  rec- 
ommended 12-week  program  Is  adopted. 
It  is  believed  that  reception  centers  will  be 
able  to  adjust  to  this  suggestion  after  the 
initial  impact  of  change. 

iri.    CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  in- 
tended as  a  first  step  In  rectifying  the  per- 
vasive structural  and  operational  inade- 
quacies of  basic  combat  training  at  Port 
Gordon,  Ga.  Most  of  the  discussion  is  of  a 
fundamental  nature  and  therefore  equally 
applicable  elsewhere:  it  is  broadly  examined 
because  the  errors  being  perpetrated  through- 
out the  chain  are  the  result  of  basic  Tr'olicy. 
The  tangible  effect  of  the  disarray  is  worse 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts  might  indicate. 
None  of  the  defects,  considered  apart,  is  as 
critical  as  their  interaction  make  them;  the 
net  result  at  the  unit  level  Is  a  badly  trained 
and  ill -prepared  soldier. 

Fundamentally,  today's  failure  arises  from 
a  simple  misconception.  The  objectives  of 
the  program  have  become  twisted  beyond 
recognition.  The  assumption  must  be  made 
at  the  beginning  that  the  experience  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  every  man,  In  the  best 
way  possible,  for  basic  combat  situations. 
Unless  this  remains  at  the  forefront  of  of- 
ficial thinking,  the  program  loses  its 
rationale.  And  this  is  precisely  what  Is  hap- 
pening. One  cannot  argue  that  most  serv- 
icemen will  never  face  the  enemy,  that  most 
will  sit  at  desks,  and  that  therefore  It  does 
not  matter.  Such  an  excuse  Is  an  incalcul- 
able risk.  In  accepting  this  philosophy  It 
would  be  preferable  not  to  waste  the  tax 


dollar;  the  argument  flatly  denies  even  a 
remote  possibility  of  full  armed  encounter, 
refutes  the  utility  of  the  draft,  and  Implies 
that  the  policymakers  are  being  deceived 
In  attaching  any  military  value  to  the  thou- 
sands who  parade  through  their  service  obli- 
gation. The  concept  of  basic  combat 
training  makes  sense  only  Insofar  as  It  trains 
men  to  face  war. 

Because  this  objective  has  become  blurred 
the  program  Is  suffereing  from  superficiality. 
Irrelevance,  and  structural  flaws.  The  pri- 
mary need  today  Is  to  correlate  the  soldier's 
training  more  intimately  with  the  prereq- 
uisites of  war.  And  yet,  curiously,  the 
history  of  peacetime  training  has  consti- 
tuted a  phase  retreat  from  this  vital  con- 
nection. It  is  Imperative  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  are  deceiving  the 
Nation.  Conscription  is  partially  a  fraud  be- 
cause the  country  Is  not  fully  realizing  trans- 
lated gains  to  its  security.  The  fighting 
capacity  of  the  soldier  Is  weakening  at  a 
time  when  events  are  uplifting  the  Impor- 
tance of  professionalism.  The  Army  can- 
not fulfill  Its  constitutional  duty  tmless  It 
insures  that  its  men,  enlisted  or  conscripted, 
are  as  competently  trained  as  possible  to  meet 
the  demands  of  armed  confiict.  This  must 
begin  with  basic  combat  training. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
said,  by  some  proponents  of  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  that  it  is  too 
early  to  judge  it;  while  some  of  its  critics 
say  that  since  the  program  began  in  1949 
it  has  certainly  operated  long  enough 
to  be  open  to  review. 

Herbert  J.  Gans,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  long  a  nationally 
recognized  friend  of  urban  renewal,  has 
some  interesting  and  significant  things 
to  say  about  this  Federal  program  in  a 
major  article  in  the  April  1965  issue  of 
Commentary  magazine.  The  editors  of 
Commentary  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  willingness  to  bring  this  article  to 
national  attention,  and  I  include  it  here 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

This  year,  as  in  the  last  session.  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Housing 
Subcommittee  have  developed  and  pre- 
sentee^ a  major  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal bill.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  6501, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYERl  H.R.  6623,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FiNOl  H.R.  6740,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey] 
H.R.  6826.  The  adoption  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  titles  II  and  V  of  these  bills 
will  improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program,  as  did  the  code 
enforcement  and  rehabilitation  propos- 
als put  forward  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  last 
year,  which  were  included  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  and  singled  out  for  com- 
mendation by  the  President. 

The  article  by  Professor  Gans  follows: 
[Prom   Commentary  magazine,  AprU   1965] 
The  Pailure  of  Urban  Renewal — A  CRrriQUE 
AND  Some  Proposals 

(By  Herbert  J.  Gans) 
Suppose  that  the  Government  decided  that 
jalopies  were  a  menace  to  public  safety  and 
a  blight  on  the  beauty  of  our  hlghwajrs,  and 


therefore  took  them  away  from  their  drivers. 
Suppose,  then,  that  to  replenish  the  supply 
of  automobiles.  It  gave  these  drivers  a  hun- 
dred  dollars  each  to  buy  a  good  used  car  and 
also  made  special  grants  to  General  Motors, 
Pord,  and  Chrysler  to  lower  the  cost— al.i 
though  not  necessarily  the  price — of  Cadll- 
lacs,  Llncolns,  and  Imperials  by  a  few  him- 
dred  dollars.  Absvird  as  this  may  sound, 
change  the  Jalopies  to  slum  housing,  and  I 
have  described,  with  only  slight  poetic 
license,  the  first  15  years  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram called  urban  renewal. 

Since  1949,  this  program  has  provided  local 
renewal  agencies  with  Federal  funds  and  thi 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  condemn  slum 
neighborhoods,  tear  down  the  buildings,  and 
resell  the  cleared  land  to  private  developers 
at  a  reduced  price.  In  addition  to  relocating 
the  slum  dwellers  in  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing,  the  program  was  intended  to 
stimulate  large-scale  private  rebuilding,  add 
new  tax  revenues  to  the  dwindling  coffers  o! 
the  cities,  revitalize  their  downtown  areas, 
and  halt  the  exodus  of  middle-class  whltee  to 
the  subiurbs. 

For  some  time  now,  a  few  city  planners  and 
housing  experts  have  been  pointing  out  that 
urban  renewal  was  not  achieving  its  general 
aims,  and  social  scientists  have  produced  a 
number  of  critical  studies  of  Individual  re- 
newal projects.  These  critiques,  however, 
have  mostly  appe:\red  in  academic  books  and 
journals:  otherwise  there  has  been  remark- 
ably little  public  discussion  of  tlie  Federal 
program.  Slum  dwellers  whose  homes  were 
to  be  torn  down  have  Indeed  protested  bit- 
terly, but  their  outcries  have  been  limited  to 
particul.ar  projects;  and  because  such  outcries 
have  rarely  been  supported  by  the  local  press, 
they  have  been  easily  brushed  aside  by  tlie 
political  power  of  the  supporters  of  the  proj- 
ects in  question.  In  the  last  few  years,  the 
civil  rights  movement  has  backed  protesting 
slum  dwellers,  though  again  only  at  the  local 
level,  while  rightists  have  opposed  the  use  of 
eminent  domain  to  take  private  property 
from  one  owner  In  order  to  give  It  to  another 
(especially  when  the  new  one  is  likely  to  be 
from  out  of  town  and  financed  by  New  York 
capital) . 

Sliun  clearance  has  also  come  under  fire 
from  several  prominent  arcliitectural  and  so- 
cial critics,  led  by  Jane  Jacobs,  who  have 
been  struggling  to  preserve  neighborhoods 
like  Greenwich  Village,  with  their  brown- 
stones,  lofts,  and  small  apartment  houses, 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  large,  high- 
rise  projects  built  for  the  luxury  market  and 
the  poor  alike.  But  these  efforts  have  been 
directed  mainly  at  private  clearance  outside 
the  Federal  program,  and  their  Intent  has 
been  to  save  the  city  for  people  (Intellectuals 
and  artists,  for  example)  who,  like  tourists, 
want  jumbled  diversity,  antique  charm,  and 
narrow  streets  for  visual  adventure  and  es- 
thetic pleasure.  (Norman  Mailer  carried 
such  thinking  to  Its  furthest  point  in  his 
recent  attack  In  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine on  the  physical  and  social  sterility  of 
high-rise,  housing.  Mailer's  attack  was  also 
accompanied  by  an  entirely  reasonable  sug- 
gestion—In  fact  the  only  viable  one  that 
could  be  made  in  this  context — that  the  ad- 
vantages of  brownstone  living  be  Incorpo- 
rated Into  skyscraper  projects.) 

But  if  criticism  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram has  in  the  past  been  spotty  and  spo- 
radic, there  are  signs  that  the  program  as  a 
whole  is  now  beginning  to  be  seriously  and 
tellingly  evaluated.  At  least  two  compre- 
hensive studies,  by  Charles  Abrams  ana 
Scott  Greer,  are  nearing  publication,  and  one 
highly  negative  analysis — by  an  ul*''^°' 
servative  economist  and  often  irresponsible 
polemicist — has  already  appeared:  MartlD 
Anderson's  "The  Federal  Bulldozer." '  Iron^ 
cally  enough,  Anderson's  data  are  based 
largely  on  statistics  collected  by  the  Urban 
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Renewal  Administration.  What,  according 
to  these  and  other  data,  has  the  program  ac- 
complished? It  has  cleared  slums  to  make 
room  for  many  luxury-housing  and  a  few 
middle-income  projects,  and  it  has  also  pro- 
vided inexpensive  land  for  the  expansion  of 
colleges,  hospitals,  libraries,  shopping  areas, 
and  other  such  Institutions  located  in  slum 
areas.  As  of  March  1961,  126,000  dwelling 
units  had  been  demolished  and  about  28,000 
new  ones  built.  The  median  monthly  rental 
of  all  those  erected  during  1960  come  to 
$158,  and  in  1962,  to  $192— a  staggering 
figure  for  any  area  outside  of  Manhattan. 

Needless  to  say,  none  of  the  slum  dwellers 
who  were  dispossessed  in  the  process  could 
afford  to  move  Into  these  new  apartments. 
Local  renewal  agencies  were  supposed  to  re- 
locate the  dispossessed  tenants  in  "standard" 
housing  within  their  means  before  demoli- 
tion began,  but  such  vacant  housing  is  scarce 
in  most  cities,  and  altogether  unavailable  in 
some.  And  since  the  agencies  were  under 
strong  pressure  to  clear  the  land  and  get 
renewal  projects  going,  the  relocation  of  the_ 
tenants  v;as  impatiently.  If  not  ruthlessly, 
handled.  Thus,  a  1961  study  of  renewal  proj- 
ects In  41  cities  showed  that  60  percent  of 
the  dispossessed  tenants  were  merely  re- 
located in  other  slums;  and  In  big  cities,  the 
proportion  was  even  higher  (over  70  percent 
in  Philadelphia,  according  to  a  1958  study). 
Renewal  sometimes  even  created  new  slums 
by  pushing  relocatees  into  areas  and  build- 
ings which  then  became  overcrowded  and 
deteriorated  rapidly.  This  "aas  principally 
been  the  case  with  Negroes  who,  both  for 
economic  and  racial  reasons,  have  been  forced 
to  double  up  In  other  ghettos.  Indeed,  be- 
cause almost  two-thirds  of  the  cleared  slums 
units  have  been  occupied  by  Negroes,  the 
urban  renewal  program  has  often  been 
characterized  as  Negro  clearance,  and  in  too 
many  cities,  this  hr^s  been  its  intent. 

Moreover,  those  dispossessed  tenants  who 
found  better  housing  usually  had  to  pay  more 
rent  than  they  could  afford.  In  his  careful 
study  of  relocation  in  Boston's  heavily 
Italian  West  End,-  Chester  Hartman  shows 
that  41  percent  of  the  west-enders  lived  In 
good  housing  in  this  so-called  slum  (thus 
suggesting  that  much  of  It  should  not  have 
been  torn  down)  and  that  73  percent  were 
relocated  In  good  housing — thanks  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  west-enders  were  white. 
This  improvement  was  achieved  at  a  heavy 
price,  however,  for  median  rents  rose  from 
141  to  $71  per  month  after  the  move. 

According  to  renewal  officials,  80  percent 
of  all  persons  relocated  now  live  in  good 
housing,  and  rent  increases  were  justified 
because  many  had  been  paying  unduly  low 
rent  before.  Hartman's  study  was  the  first 
to  compare  these  official  statistics  with  hous- 
ing realities,  and  his  figure  of  73  percent 
challenges  the  official  claim  that  97  percent 
of  the  Boston  west-enders  were  properly 
rehoused.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  renewal  officials  collected  their 
data  after  the  poorest  of  the  uprooted 
tenants  had  fled  In  panic  to  other  slums,  and 
that  officials  also  tended  toward  a  rather 
lenient  evaluation  of  the  relocation  housing 
of  those  actually  studied  In  order  to  make 
a  good  record  for  their  agency.  (On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  were  certifying  areas 
for  clearance,  these  officials  often  exaggerated 
the  degree  of  "blight"  In  order  to  prove  their 
case.) 

As  for  the  substandard  rents  paid  by  slum 
dwellers,  this  Is  true  In  only  a  small  pro- 
Portion  of  cases,  and  then  mostly  among 
whiCfesy^  Real  estate  economists  argue  that 
families  should   pay  at  least  20  percent  of 

'See  the  November  1964  Issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners. The  article  also  reviews  all  other  re- 
location research  and  Is  a  more  reliable  study 
of  the  consequences  of  renewal  than 
Anderson's. 


their  income  for  housing,  but  what  Is  man- 
ageable for  middle-Income  people  Is  a  burden 
to  those  with  low  incomes  who  pay  a  higher 
share  of  their  earnings  for  food  and  other 
necessities.  Yet  even  so,  Negroes  generally 
have  to  devote  about  30  percent  of  their 
income  to  housing,  and  a  Chicago  study  cited 
by  Hartman  reports  that  among  nonwhlte 
families  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year, 
median  rent  rose  from  35  percent  of  income 
before  relocation  to  46  percent  afterward. 
To  compound  the  failure  of  urban  renewal 
to  help  the  poor,  many  clearance  areas  (Bos- 
ton's West  End  is  an  example)  were  chosen, 
as  Anderson  points  out,  not  because  they  had 
the  worst  slums,  but  because  they  offered  the 
best  sites  for  luxury  housing — housing  which 
would  have  been  built  whether  the  urban 
renewal  program  existed  or  not.  Since  public 
funds  were  used  to  clear  the  slums  and  to 
make  the  land  available  to  private  builders  at^ 
reduced  costs,  the  low-Income  population' 
was  in  effect  subsidizing  it  own  removal  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wealthy.  What  was  done 
for  the  slum-dwellers  in  return  is  starkly 
suggested  by  the  following  statistic:  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  Federal  expendi- 
tiu-es  for  urban  renewal  between  1949  and 
1964  was  spent  on  relocation  of  families  and 
individuals;  and  2  percent  If  payments  are 
included. 

Finally,  because  the  policy  has  been  to 
clear  a  district  of  all  sliuns  at  once  In  order 
to  a-ssemble  large  sites  to  attract  private 
developers,  entire  neighborhoods  have  fre- 
quently been  destroyed,  uprooting  people 
who  had  lived  there  for  decades,  closing 
down  their  institutions,  ruining  small  busi- 
nesses by  the  hundreds,  and  scattering  fami- 
lies and  friends  all  over  the  city.  By  remov- 
ing the  structiu*e  of  social  and  emotional 
support  provided  by  the  neighborhood,  and 
by  forcing  people  to  rebuild  their  lives  sepa- 
rately and  amid  strangers  elsewhere,  slum 
clearance  has  often  come  at  a  serious  psy- 
chological as  well  as  financial  cost  to  its  sup- 
posed beneficiaries.  Marc  Fried,  a  clini- 
cal psychologist  who  studied  the  west-enders 
after  relocation,  reported  that  46  percent  of 
the  women  and  38  percent  of  the  men  "give 
evidence  of  a  fairly  severe  grief  reaction  or 
worse"  In  response  to  questions  about  leav- 
ing their  tight-knit  community.  Far  from 
adjusting  eventually  to  this  trauma,  26 
percent  of  the  women  remained  sad  or  de- 
pressed even  2  years  after  they  had  been 
pushed  out  of  the  West  End.' 

People  like  the  Italians  or  the  Puerto 
Ricans  who  live  in  an  Intensely  group-cen- 
tered way  among  three-generation  extended 
families  and  ethnic  peers  have  natiirally 
suffered  greatly  from  the  clearance  of  entire 
neighborhoods.  It  may  well  be,  however, 
that  slum  clearance  has  Inflicted  yet  graver 
emotional  burdens  on  Negroes,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  generally  live  In  less  cohesive 
and  often  disorganized  neighborhoods.  In 
fact,  I  suspect  that  Negroes  who  lack  a 
stable  family  life  and  have  trouble  finding 
neighbors,  shopkeepers,,  and  institutions 
they  can  trust  may  have  been  hurt  even  more 
by  forcible  removal  to  new  areas.  This 
suspicion  is  supported  by  another  of  Fried's 
findings — that  the  socially  marginal  west- 
enders  were  more  Injured  by  relocation  than 
those  who  had  been  Integral  members  of 
the  old  neighborhood.  Admittedly,  some 
Negroes  move  very  often  on  their  own,  but 
then  they  at  least  do  so  voluntarily,  and  not 
In  consequence  of  a  public  policy  which  Is 
supposed  to  help  them  in  the  first  place.  Ad- 
mittedly also,  relocation  has  made  it  possible 
for  social  workers  to  help  slmn-dwellers 
whom  they  could  not  reach  until  renewal 
brought  them  out  In  the  open,  so  to  speak. 
But  then  only  a  few  cities  have  so  far  used 
social  workers  to  make  relocation  a  more 
humane  process. 


»See  "Grieving  for  a  Lost  Home,"  In  the 
Urban  Condition,  edited  by  Leonard  Duhl. 


These  high  financial,  social,  and  emotional 
costs  paid  by  the  slum-dwellers  have  gen- 
erally been  written  off  as  an  unavoidable  by- 
product of  "progress,"  the  price  of  helping 
cities  to  collect  more  taxes,  bring  back  the 
middle  class,  make  better  use  of  downtown 
land,  stimulate  private  Investment,  and  re- 
store civic  pride.  But  as  Anderson  shows, 
urban  renewal  has  hardly  Justified  these 
claims  either.  For  one  thing,  urban  renewal 
Is  a  slow  process:  the  average  project  has 
taken  12  years  to  complete.  Moreover,  while 
the  few  areas  suitable  for  luxury  housing 
were  quickly  rebuilt,  less  desirable  cleared 
land  might  lie  vacant  for  many  years  because 
developers  were — and  are — unwilling  to  risk 
putting  up  high-  and  middle-income  hous- 
ing In  areas  still  surrounded  by  slums.  Fre- 
quently, they  can  be  attracted  only  by  prom- 
ises of  tax  writeoffs,  which  absorb  the 
Increased  revenues  that  renewal  Is  supposed 
to  create  for  the  city.  Anderson  reports  that, 
instead  of  the  anticipated  four  dollars  for 
every  public  dollar,  private  investments  have 
only  just  matched  the  public  subsidies,  and 
even  the  money  for  luxury  housing  has  come 
forth  largely  because  of  Federal  subsidies. 
Thus,  all  too  few  of  the  new  projects  have 
produced  tax  gains  and  returned  suburban- 
ites, or  generated  the  magic  rebuilding 
boom. 

Anderson  goes  on  to  argue  that  during  the 
15  years  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program,  the  private  housing  market  has 
achieved  what  virban  renewal  has  failed  to 
do.  Between  1950  and  1960,  12  million  new 
dwelling  units  were  built,  and  fully  6  mil- 
lion substandard  ones  disappeared — all  with- 
out Government  action.  The  proportion  of 
substandard  housing  in  the  total  housing 
supply  was  reduced  from  37  to  19  percent, 
and  even  among  the  dwelling  units  occupied 
by  nonwhltes,  the  proportion  of  substand- 
ard units  has  dropped  from  72  to  44  percent. 
This  comparison  leads  Anderson  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  private  market  Is  much  more 
effective  than  Government  action  in  remov- 
ing slums  and  supplying  new  housing,  and 
that  the  urban  renewal  program  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

It  would  appear  that  Anderson's  findings 
and  those  of  the  other  studies  I  have  cited 
make  an  excellent  case  for  doing  so.  How- 
ever, a  less  biased  analysis  of  the  figures  and 
a  less  tendentious  mode  of  evaluating  them 
than  Anderson's  leads  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. To  begin  with,  Anderson's  use  of 
nationwide  statistics  misses  the  few  good  re- 
newal projects,  those  which  have  helped  both 
the  slum  dwellers  and  the  cities,  or  those 
which  ■  brought  in  enough  new  taxes  to  fi- 
nance other  city  services  for  the  poor.  Such 
projects  can  be  found  In  small  cities  and 
especially  In  those  where  high  vacancy  rates 
ass\u*ed  sufficient  relocation  housing  of 
standard  quality.  More  important,  all  the 
studies  I  have  mentioned  deal  with  projects 
carried  out  during  the  1950's,  and  fall  to 
take  account  of  the  Improvements  In  urban 
renewal  practice  under  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations.  Although  Ander- 
son's study  supposedly  covers  the  period  up 
to  1963,  much  of  his  data  got  no  further  than 
1960.  Since  then,  the  Federal  bulldozer  has 
moved  into  fewer  neighborhoods,  and  the 
concept  of  rehabilitating  rather  than  clear- 
ing blighted  neighborhoods  is  more  and  more 
being  underwritten  by  subsidized  loans.  A 
new  housing  subsidy  program — known  as 
221(d)(3) — for  families  above  the  income 
ceiling  for  public  housing  has  also  been 
launched,  and  in  1964,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation for  assistance  to  relocatees  who  can- 
not afford  their  new  rents. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  Anderson 
would  have  had  to  revise  his  findings  draa- 
tlcaUy  If  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  update 
them.  These  recent  innovations  have  so  far 
been  smaU  in  scope— only  13,000  units  were 
financed    under    221(d)(3)    in    the    first    2 
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years — and  they  still  do  not  provide  subsi- 
dies sufficient  to  bring  better  housing  with- 
in the  price  range  of  the  slum  residents.  In 
addition,  rehabilitation  unaccompanied  by- 
new  construction  is  nearly  useless  because  it 
does  not  eliminate  overcrowding.  And 
finally,  some  cities  are  still  scheduling  proj- 
ects to  clear  away  the  nonwhite  poor  who 
stand  in  the  path  of  the  progress  of  private 
enterprise.  Unfortunately,  many  cities  pay 
little  attention  to  Federal  pleas  to  improve 
the  program,  using  the  local  initiative 
granted  them  by  urban  renewal  legislation 
to  perpetuate  the  practices  of  the  1950's.  Yet 
even  with  the  legislation  of  the  1960"s,  the 
basic  error  in  the  original  design  of  urban 
renewal  remains;  it  is  still  a  method  for 
eliminating  the  slums  in  order  to  "renew" 
the  city,  rather  than  a  program  for  properly 
rehousing  slum  dwellers. 

Before  going  into  this  crucial  distinction 
we  flr.<t  need  to  be  clear  that  private  housing 
is  not  going  to  solve  our  slum  problems.  In 
the  first  place.  Anderson  conveniently  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  if  urban  renewal  has 
benefited  anyone,  it  is  private  enterprise. 
Bending  to  the  pressure  of  the  real  estate 
lobbv.  the  legislation  that  launched  urban 
renewal  in  eifect  required  that  private  devel- 
opers do  the  rebuilding,  and  most  projects 
could  therefore  get  off  the  drawing  board 
only  if  they  appeared  to  be  financially  at- 
tractive to  a  developer.  Thus,  his  choice  of 
a  site  and  his  rebuilding  plans  ineviuibly 
took  priority  over  the  needs  of  the  sltmi 
dwellers. 

It  is  true  that  Anderson  is  not  defending 
private  enterprise  per  se  but  tlie  free  market, 
although  he  forgets  that  it  only  exists  today 
as  a  concept  in  reactionary  minds  and  dated 
economics  texts,  llie  costs  of  land,  capital. 
and  construction  have  long  since  made  it  im- 
possible for  private  developers  to  build  for 
^  anyone  but  the  rich,  and  some  form  of 
'  subsidy  is  needed  to  house  everyone  else.  The 
building  boom  of  the  1950"s  which  Anderson 
credits  to  the  free  market  was  subsidized 
by  income  tax  deductions  to  homeowners 
and  by  FHA  second  VA  mortgage  insurance, 
not  to  mention  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams that  have  made  the  suburbs  possible. 
To  be  sure,  these  si-pports  enabled  pri- 
vate builders  to  put  up  a  great  deal  of 
housing  for  middle-class  whites.  This  in 
turn  permitted  well-employed  workers,  in- 
cluding some  nonwhites,  to  improve  their 
own  situation  by  moving  into  the  vacated 
neighborhoods.  Anderson  is  quite  right  in 
argi-.ing  that  ifpeople  earn  good  wages,  they 
can  obtain  better  housing  more  easily  and 
cheaply  in  the  not  quite  private  market  than 
through  urban  renewal.  But  this  market  is 
of  little  help  to  those  employed  at  low  or 
even  factory  wages,  or  the  unemployed,  or 
most  Negroes  who.  whatever  their  earnings, 
c:.nnot  live  in  the  suburbs.  In  consequence. 
44  percent  of  all  housing  occupied  by  non- 
whites  in  1960  was  still  substandard,  and 
even  with  present  subsidies,  private  enter- 
prise can  do  nothing  for  these  people.  As 
for  laissez  faire.  it  played  a  major  role  in 
creating  the  slums  in  the  first  place. 

The  solution,  then,  is  not  to  repeal  urban 
renewal,  but  to  transform  it  from  a  program 
of  slum  clearance  and  rehabilitation  into  a 
progr-im  of  urban  rehousing.  This  means, 
first,  bu  Iding  low-  and  moderate-cost  hous- 
ing on  vacant  land  in  cities,  suburbs,  and 
new  towns  beyond  the  stiburbs.  and  also 
helping  slum  dwellers  to  move  Into  existing 
housing  outside  the  slums:  and  then,  after  a 
portion  of  the  urban  low-income  population 
has  left  the  slums,  clearing  and  rehabilitat- 
ing them  through  urban  renewal.  This  ap- 
proach is  commonplace  in  many  European 
countries,  which  have  long  since  realized  that 
private  enterprise  can  no  more  house  the 
population  and  eliminate  slums  than  it  can 
run  the  post  office. 

Of  course,  governments  in  Europe  have  a 
much  easier  task  than  ours  in  developing 


decent  low-income  projects.  Because  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  housing  is  a  national 
rather  than  a  local  responsibility,  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  not  hiunpered  by  the 
kind  of  real  estate  and  construction  lobbies 
which  can  defeat  or  subvert  American  pro- 
grams by  charges  of  socialism.  Moreover, 
their  municipalities  own  a  great  deal  of  the 
vacant  land,  and  have  greater  control  over 
the  use  of  private  land  than  do  American 
cities.  But  perhaps  their  main  advantage  is 
the  lack  of  popular  opposition  to  moving  the 
poor  out  of  the  slums  and  into  the  midst  of 
the  more  afliuent  residents.  Not  only  is 
housing  desperately  short  for  all  income 
groups,  but  the  European  class  structure, 
even  in  Western  socialist  countries,  is  still 
rigid  enough  so  that  low-  and  middle-in- 
come groups  can  live  near  each  other  if  not 
next  to  each  other,  and  still  "know  their 
place." 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  one's  house 
and  address  are  major  signs  of  social  status, 
and  no  one  who  has  any  say  in  the  matter 
wants  people  of  lower  income  or  status  In 
his  neighborhood.  Middleclass  homeowners 
use  zoning  as  a  way  of  keeping  out  cheaper 
or  less  prestigious  housing,  while  working- 
class  commimities  employ  less  subtle  forms 
of  exclusion.  Consequently,  low-income 
groups,  whatever  their  creed  or  color,  have 
been  forced  to  live  in  slums  or  near  slums, 
and  to  wait  until  they  could  acquire  the 
means  to  move  as  a  group,  taking  over  better 
neighborhoods  when  the  older  occupants 
were  ready  to  move  on  themselves. 

For  many  years  now.  the  only  source  of 
new  housing  for  such  people,  and  their  only 
hope  of  escaping  the  worst  slums  has  been 
public  housing.  But  this  is  no  longer  a 
practical  alternative.  Initiated  during  the 
depression,  public  hottsing  has  always  been 
a  politically  embattled  program:  its  oppo- 
nents, among  whom  the  real  estate  lobby 
looms  large,  first  saddled  it  with  restrictions 
and  then  effectively  crippled  it.  Congress 
now  permits  only  35.000  units  a  year  to  be 
built   in  the  entire  country. 

The  irony  is  that  public  housing  has  de- 
clined because,  intended  only  for  the  poor, 
it  faithfully  carried  out  its  mandate.  Orig- 
inally, sites  were  obtained  by  slum  clearance; 
after  the  war.  however,  In  order  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  low-cost  housing,  cities  sought 
to  build  public  housing  on  vacant  land.  But 
limited  as  it  was  to  low-income  tenants  and 
thus  labeled  and  stigmatized  as  an  institu- 
tion of  the  dependent  poor,  public  housing 
was  kept  out  of  vacant  land  in  the  better 
neighborhoods.  This,  plus  the  high  cost 
of  land  and  construction,  left  housing  offi- 
cials with  no  other  choice  but  to  build  high- 
rise  projects  on  whatever  vacant  land  they 
could  obtain,  often  next  to  factories  or  along 
railroad  yards.  Because  tenants  of  public 
housing  are  ruled  by  a  set  of  strict  regula- 
tions— sometimes  necessary,  sometimes  polit- 
ically inspired,  but  aPx'ays  degrading — any- 
one who  could  afford  housing  in  the  private 
market  shunned  the  public  projects.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  program,  when  fewer 
citizens  had  that  choice,  public  housing  be- 
came respectable  shelter  for  the  working 
class  and  even  for  the  unemployed  middle 
class.  After  the  war.  Federal  officials  de- 
cided, and  rightly  so,  that  public  housing 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  had  no 
other  alternative,  and  therefore  set  income 
limits  that  admitted  only  the  really  poor. 
Today,  public  housing  is  home  for  the 
underclass — families  who  earn  less  than 
$3,000  to  34,000  annually,  many  with  un- 
stable jobs  or  none  at  all,  and  most  of  them 
nonwhite. 

Meanwhile  the  enthusiasm  for  public 
housing  has  been  steadily  dwindling  and 
with  it.  badly  needed  political  support. 
Newspaper  reports  reinforce  the  popular 
image  of  public-housing  projects  as  huge 
nests  of  crime  and  delinquency — despite 
clear  evidence  to  the  contrary — and  as  the 


domicile  of  imregenerate  and  undeserving 
families  whose  children  urinate  only  in  the 
elevators.  The  position  of  public  housing, 
particularly  among  liberal  intellectuals,  has 
also  been  weakened  by  the  slurs  of  the  social 
and  architectural  esthetes  who  condemn 
the  projects'  poor  exterior  designs  as  "ster- 
ile," "monotonotis,"  and  "dehumanizing," 
often  In  Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
tightly  restricted  funds  have  been  allocated 
mainly  to  make  the  apartments  themselveB 
as  spacious  and  livable  as  possible,  and  that 
the  waiting  lists  among  slum  dwellers  who 
want  these  apartments  remain  long.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  suburban  communities  and 
urban  neighbhoods  wltli  vacant  land  are  as 
hostile  to  public  housing  as  ever,  and  their 
opposition  is  partly  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram's having  been  cut  down  to  its  present 
minuscule  size. 

The  net  result  is  that  low-income  people 
today  cannot  get  out  of  the  slums,  either 
because  they  cannot  afford  the  subsidized 
private  market,  or  because  the  project  they 
could  afford  cannot  be  built  on  vacant  land. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  break  through  this 
impasse,  and  that  is  to  permit  them  equal 
access  to  new  subsidized,  privately  built 
housing  by  adding  another  subsidy  to  make 
ui)  the  difference  between  the  actual  rent  and 
what  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay. 
Such  a  plan,  giving  them  a  chance  to  cl^e 
housing  like  all  other  citizens,  would  help  to 
remove  the  stigma  of  poverty  and  Inferiority 
placed  on  them  by  public  housing.  Many 
forms  of  rent  subsidy  have  been  proposed, 
but'  the  best  one.  now  being  tried  in  New 
York.  Is  to  put  low-  and  middle-income  people 
in  the  same  middle-income  project  with  the 
former  getting  the  same  apartments  at 
smaller  rentals. 

Admittedly,  this  approach  assumes  that 
the  poor  can  live  with  the  middle  class  and 
that  their  presence  and  behavior  will  not 
threaten  their  neighbors'  security  or  status. 
No  one  knows  whether  this  is  really  possible, 
but  experiments  In  education,  job  training, 
and  social  welfare  programs  do  show  that 
many  low-income  people,  when  once  offered 
genuine  opportunities  to  improve  their  lives 
and  given  help  in  making  use  of  them,  are 
able  to  shake  off  the  hold  of  the  culture  of 
poverty.  Despite  the  popular  stereotype,  the 
proportion  of  those  whom  Hylan  Lewis  calls 
the  clinical  poor,  too  ravaged  emotionally  by 
poverty  and  deprivation  to  adapt  to  new  op- 
portunities, seems  to  be  small.  As  for  the 
rest,  they  only  reject  programs  offering  spuri- 
ous opportunities,  like  job-training  schemes 
for  nonexistent  Jobs.  Further,  anyone  who 
has  lived  in  a  slum  neighborhood  can  testify 
that  whatever  the  condition  of  the  building, 
most  women  keep  their  apartments  clean  by 
expenditures  of  time  and  effort  inconceiv- 
able to  the  middle-class  housewife.  Moving 
to  a  better  apartment  would  require  little 
basic  cultural  change  from  these  women,  and 
rehousing  is  thus  a  type  of  new  opportunity 
that  stands  a  better  chance  of  succeeding 
than,  say,  a  program  to  Inculcate  new  child- 
rearing  techniques. 

We  have  no  way  of  telling  how  many  slum- 
dwellers  would  be  willing  to  participate  in 
such  a  plan.  However  poor  the  condition  of 
the  flat,  the  sltun  is  home,  and  for  many  it 
provides  the  support  of  neighboring  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  a  cultural  milieu  In 
which  everyone  has  the  same  problems  and 
is  therefore  willing  to  overlook  occasional 
disreputable  behavior.  A  middle-income 
project  cannot  help  but  have  a  middle-class 
ethos,  and  some  lower  class  people  may  he 
fearful  of  risking  what  little  stability  they 
have  achieved  where  they  are  now  in  ex- 
change for  something  new,  strange,  demand- 
ing, and  potentially  hostile.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  an  unwed  Negro  mother 
moving  her  household  to  a  middle-income 
project  full  of  married  couples  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  mother,  sisters,  and  aunts 
who  play  such  an  Important  role  in  the  fe- 
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male-centered  life  of  lower  class  Negroes. 
However,  there  are  today  a  large  number  of 
stable  two-parent  families  who  live  in  the 
Blums  only  because  income  and  race  exclude 
them  from  the  better  housing  that  Is  avail- 
able Families  like  these  would  surely  be 
onlv  too  willing  to  leave  the  Harlems  and 
black  belts.  They  would  have  to  be  helped 
vrith  loans  to  make  the  move,  and  perhaps 
even  with  grants  to  buy  new  furniture  so  as 
not  to  feel  ashamed  in  their  new  surround- 
ings They  might  be  further  encouraged 
bv  being  offered  income-tax  relief  for  giving 
up  the  slums.  Just  as  we  now  offer  such  relief 
to  people  who  give  up  being  renters  to  be- 
come homeowners. 

Undoubtedly  there  would  be  friction  be- 
tween the  classes,  and  the  mere  affluent  resi- 
dents would  likely  want  to  segregate  them- 
selves and  their  children  from  neighbors  who 
did  not  toe  the  middle-class  line,  especially 
with  respect  to  child  rearing.  The  new 
housing  would  therefore  have  to  be  planned 
to  allow  some  voluntary  social  segregation 
for  both  groups,  if  only  to  make  sure  that 
enough  middle-income  families  would  move 
m  (especially  in  cities  where  there  was  no 
shortage  of  housing  for  them).  The  pro- 
portion of  middle-  and  lov/-income  tenants 
would  have  to  be  regulated  not  only  to  mini- 
mize the  status  fears  of  the  former,  but  also 
to  give  the  latter  enough  peers  to  keep  them 
from  feeling  socially  Isolated  and  without 
emotional  support  when  problems  arise. 
Fortun.-^tPly,  nonprofit  and  limited  dividend 
institutions,  which  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  showing  an  immediate  profit,  are  now 
being  encouraged  to  build  moderate-income 
housing:  they  can  do  a  more  careful  job  of 
planning  the  physical  and  social  details  of 
this  approach  than  speculative  private  build- 
ers. 

If  the  slums  are  really  to  be  emptied  and 
their  residents  properly  housed  elsewhere, 
the  rehousing  program  will  have  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  city  limits,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  that  is  where  most  of  the  vacant 
land  is  located.  This  means  admitting  the 
low-income  population  to  the  suburbs;  It 
also  means  creating  new  towns — self-con- 
tained communities  with  their  own  Industry 
which  would  not,  like  the  suburbs,  be  de- 
pendent on  the  city  for  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  could,  therefore,  be  situated  in 
presently  rural  areas.  Federal  support  for  the 
construction  of  new  towns  was  requested  as 
part  of  the  1964  Housing  Act,  and  although 
Congress  refused  to  pass  It,  the  legislation 
will  come  up  again  in  1965.' 

To  be  sure,  white  middle-class  suburban- 
ites and  rural  residents  are  not  likely  to  wel- 
come nonwhite  low-income  people  into  their 
communities  even  if  the  latter  are  no  longer 
clearly  labeled  as  poor.  The  opposition  to  be 
expected  In  city  neighborhoods  chosen  for 
mixed-income  projects  would  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold  In  outlying  areas.  Being  po- 
litically autonomous,  and  having  constitu- 
encies who  are  not  about  to  support  meas- 
ures that  will  threaten  their  security  or 
status  in  the  slightest,  the  suburbs  possess 
the  political  power  to  keep  the  rehousing 
program  out  of  their  own  vacant  lots,  even 
if  they  cannot  stop  the  Federal  legislation 
that  would  Initiate  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  with  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram and  with  urban  renewal  itself  has 
demonstrated  that  few  communities  can 
afford  to  turn  down  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral money.  For  Instance,  New  York  City 
Is  likely  to  build  a  Lower  Manhattan  Ex- 
pressway In  the  teeth  of  considerable  local 

'Meanwhile,  several  private  developers  are 
planning  new  towns  (for  example,  James 
Rouse  who  is  building  Columbia  near  Baltl- 
Biore,  and  Robert  Simon  who  has  already 
begun  Reston,  outside  Washington)  in  which 
*bey  propose  to  house  some  low-Income 
people. 


opposition.  If  only  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment win  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  and 
thus  bring  a  huge  sum  into  the  city  coffers. 
If  the  rehousing  program  were  sufficiently 
large  to  put  a  sizable  mixed-income  project 
in  every  community,  and  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  to  pick  up  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  tab,  while  also  strengthening  the 
appeal  of  the  program  by  helping  to  solve 
present  transportation,  school,  and  tax  prob- 
lems in  the  suburbs,  enough  political  support 
might  be  generated  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tioiis  of  segregationist  and  class-conscious 
whites. 

Yet  even  If  the  outlying  areas  could  be  per- 
suaded to  cooperate,  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  slum  dwellers  would  leave  the  city.  Ur- 
ban renewal  experience  has  shown  that  for 
many  slum  dwellers,  there  are  more  urgent 
needs  than  good  housing.  One  Is  employ- 
ment, and  most  of  the  opportunities  for  un- 
skilled or  semlEkilled  work  are  in  the  city. 
Another  Is  money,  and  some  New  York  City 
slum  residents  recently  refused  to  let  the 
Government  Inspect — much  less  repair  their 
buildings  because  they  would  lose  the  rent 
reductions  they  had  received  previously.  If 
leaving  the  city  meant  higher  rents,  more 
limited  access  to  Job  possibilities,  and  also 
separation  from  people  and  institutions 
which  give  them  stability,  some  slum  resi- 
dents might  very  well  choose  overcrowding 
and  dilapidation  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

These  problems  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  planning  a  rehousing  program  beyond 
the  city  limits.  The  current  exodus  of  in- 
dustry 'from  the  city  would  of  course  make 
jobs  available  to  the  new  suburbanites.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  industries  now  going  into 
the  suburbs,  or  those  that  would  probably 
be  attracted  to  the  new  towns,  are  often  pre- 
cisely the  ones  which  use  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  the  fewest  unskilled  workers. 
Thus,  our  rehousing  plan  comes  up  against 
the  same  obstacle — the  shortage  of  jobs — 
that  has  frustrated  other  programs  to  help 
the  low-income  population  and  that  will 
surely  defeat  the  War  on  Poverty  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Like  so  many  other  programs,  re- 
housing is  finally  seen  to  depend  on  a  step 
that  American  society  is  as  yet  unwilling  to 
take:  the  deliberate  creation  of  new  Jobs  by 
Government  action.  The  building  of  new 
towns  especially  would  have  to  be  coordi- 
ated  with  measures  aimed  at  attacting  pri- 
vate industry  to  employ  the  prospective  resi- 
dents, at  creating  other  Job  opportunities, 
and  at  offering  Intensive  training  for  the  un- 
skilled after  they  have  been  hired.  If  they 
are  not  sure  of  a  Job  before  they  leave  the 
city,  they  simply  will  not  leave. 

Tlie  same  social  and  cultural  inhibitions 
that  make  slum  residents  hesitant  to  move 
into  a  mixed-Income  project  in  the  city 
would,  of  course,  be  even  stronger  when  it 
came  to  moving  out  of  the  city.  These  in- 
hibitions might  be  relaxed  by  mcving  small 
groups  of  slum  residents  en  masse,  or  by 
getting  those  who  move  first  to  encotirage 
their  neighbors  to  follow.  In  any  case,  new 
social  institutions  and  community  facilities 
would  have  to  be  developed  to  help  the  erst- 
while slum  dwellers  feel  comfortable  in  his 
new  community,  yet  without  labeling  him  as 
poor. 

Despite  its  many  virtues,  a  rehousing  pro- 
gram based  on  the  use  of  vacant  land  on 
either  side  of  the  city  limits  would  not  imme- 
diately clear  the  slums.  Given  suburban 
opposition  and  the  occupational  and  social 
restraints  on  the  slum  dwellers  themselves, 
it  can  be  predicted  that  if  such  a  program 
were  set  Into  motion  it  would  be  small  In 
size,  and  that  It  would  pull  out  only  the 
upwardly  mobile — particularly  the  young 
people  with  stable  families  and  Incomes — 
who  are  at  best  a  sizable  minority  among  the 
poor.  What  can  be  done  now  to  help  the 
rest  leave  the  slums? 

The  best  solution  is  a.  public  effort  to  en- 
courage their  moving  Into  existing  neigh- 


borhoods within  the  city  and  in  older 
suburbs  Just  beyond  the  city  limits.  In- 
deed, a  direct  rent  subsidy  like  that  now 
given  to  relocatees  could  enable  people  to 
obtain  decent  housing  in  these  areas.  This 
approach  has  several  advantages.  It 
would  allow  low-income  people  to  be  close 
to  jobs  and  to  move  in  groups,  and  it  would 
probably  attract  the  unwed  mother  who 
wanted  to  give  her  children  a  better  chance 
in  life.  It  would  also  be  cheaper  than  build- 
ing new  housing,  although  the  subsidies 
would  have  to  be  large  enough  to  discourage 
low-income  families  from  overcrowding — and 
thus  deteriorating — the  tinits  in  order  to 
save  on  rent. 

There  are,  however,  some  obvious  disad- 
vantages as  well.  For  one  thing,  because 
nonwhite  low-income  people  would  be  mov- 
ing Into  presently  white  or  partially  inte- 
grated areas,  the  Government  would  in  ef- 
fect be  encouraging  racial  invasion.  This 
approach  would  thus  have  the  effect  of  push- 
ing the  white  and  middle-income  people  fur- 
ther toward  the  outer  edge  of  the  city  or 
into  the  subtirbs.  Although  some  whites 
might  decide  to  stay,  many  would  surely 
want  to  move,  and  not  all  would  be  able 
to  afford  to  do  so.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
help  them  with  rent  subsidies  as  well:  in- 
deed, they  might  become  pro.^pective  middle- 
income  tenants  for  rehousing  projects  on 
vacant  land. 

Undoubtedly,  all  this  would  bring  us  closer 
to  the  all-black  city  that  has  already  been 
predicted.  For  this  reason  alone,  a  scheme 
that  pushes  the  whites  farther  out  can  only 
be  Justified  when  combined  with  a  rehousing 
program  on  vacant  land  that  would  begin 
to  integrate  the  suburbs.  But  even  that 
could  not  prevent  a  further  racial  imbalance 
between   cities  and   suburbs. 

Yet,  would  the  predominantly  nonwhite 
city  really  be  so  bad?  It  might  be  for  the 
middle  class  which  needs  the  Jobs,  shops, 
and  culture  that  the  city  provides.  Of 
course,  the  greater  the  suburban  exodus,  the 
more  likely  it  would  become  that  middle- 
class  culture  wotild  also  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs. This  is  already  happening  in  most 
American  cities — obvious  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  culture  (at  least  of  the  middle- 
brow kind  represented  by  tent  theaters  and 
art  movie  houses)  does  not  need  the  city  in 
order  to  flourish,  and  the  artists  who  create 
high  culture  seem  not  to  mind  living  among 
the  poor  even  now. 

Nonwhite  low-income  people  might  feel 
more  positive  about  a  city  in  which  they 
were  the  majority,  for  if  they  had  the  votes, 
municipal  services  would  be  more  attuned 
to  their  priorities  than  is  now  the  case.  To 
be  sure,  if  poor  people  (of  any  color)  were 
to  dominate  the  city,  its  tax  revenues  would 
decrease  even  further,  and  cities  would  be 
less  able  than  ever  to  supply  the  high  qual- 
ity public  services  that  the  low-Income  pop- 
ulation needs  so  much  more  urgently  than 
the  middle  class.  Consequently,  new  sources 
of  municipal  income  not  dependent  on  the 
property  tax  would  have  to  be  found;  Fed- 
eral and  State  grants  to  cities  (like  those 
already  paying  half  the  public  school  costs 
in  several  States)  would  probably  be  the 
principal  form.  Even  under  present  condi- 
tions, in  fact,  new  sources  of  municipal  In- 
come must  soon  be  located  if  the  cities  are 
not  to  collapse   financially. 

If  nonwhites  were  to  leave  the  slums  en 
masse,  new  ghettos  would  eventually  form 
In  the  areas  to  which  they  would  move. 
Although  this  is  undesirable  by  conventional 
liberal  standards,  the  fact  is  that  many  low- 
income  Negroes  are  not  yet  very  enthusi- 
astic about  living  among  white  neighbors. 
They  do  not  favor  segregation,  of  course; 
what  they  want  is  a  free  choice  and  then  the 
ability  to  select  predominantly  nonwhite 
areas  that  are  in  better  shape  than  the  ones 
they  live  in  now.  If  the  suburbs  were  opened 
to  nonwhites — to  the  upwardly  mobile  ones 
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who  want  integration  now— free  choice 
would  become  available.  If  the  new  ghettos 
were  decent  neighborhoods  with  good  schools, 
and  if  then  occupants  had  jobs  and  other 
opportunities  to  bring  stability  into  their 
lives,  they  would  be  training  their  children 
to  want  integration  a  generation  hence. 

In  short,  then,  a  workable  rehousing 
scheme  must  provide  new  hotising  on  both 
sides  of  the  city  limits  for  the  upwardly 
mobile  minority,  and  encouragement  to 
move  into  older  areas  for  the  remainder.  If, 
in  these  ways,  enough  slum  dwellers  could 
be  enabled  and  induced  to  leave  the  slums, 
it  would  then  be  possible  to  clear  or  re- 
habilitate the  remaining  slums.  Once  slum 
areas  were  less  crowded,  and  empty  apart- 
ments were  going  begging,  their  profitability 
and  market  value  would  be  reduced,  and 
urban  renewal  could  take  place  far  more 
cheaply,  and  far  more  quickly.  Relocation 
would  be  less  of  a  problem,  and  with  land 
values  down,  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation 
could  be  carried  out  to  fit  the  resources  of 
the  low-income  people  who  needed  or  wanted 
to  remain  in  the  city.  A  semisuburban  style 
of  living  that  would  be  attractive  to  the 
upper-middle  class  could  also  be  provided. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  possible  to  begin 
to  remake  the  inner  city  into  what  it  must 
eventually  become— the  hub  of  a  vast  metro- 
politan complex  of  urban  neighborhoods, 
suburbs,  and  new  towns,  in  which  those  m- 
stltutions  and  functions  that  have  to  be  at 
the  center— the  specialized  business  districts, 
the  civil  and  cultural  facilities,  and  the  great 
hospital  complexes  and  university  cam- 
puses— would  be  located. 

Even  in  such  a  city,  there  would  be 
slvuns— for  people  who  wanted  to  live  in 
them,  for  the  clinical  poor  who  would  be  un- 
able to  make  it  elsewhere,  and  for  rural  new- 
comers who  would  become  urbanized  in 
them  before  moving  on.  But  it  might  also 
be  possible  to  relocate  many  of  these  In  a 
new  kind  of  public  housing  in  which  quasi- 
communities  would  be  established  to  help 
those  whose  problems  were  soluble  and  to 
provide  at  least  decent  shelter  for  those  who 
cannot  be  helped  except  by  letting  them  live 
without  harassment  until  we  learn  how  to 
cure  mental  illness,  addiction,  and  other 
forms  of  self-destructive  behavior. 

This  massive  program  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  but  we  must  clearly  understand 
that  moving  the  low- income  population  out 
of  the  slums  would  not  eliminate  poverty 
or  the  other  problems  that  stem  from  it.  A 
standard  dwelling  unit  can  make  life  more 
comfortable,  and  a  decent  neighborhood  can 
discourage  some  antisocial  behavior,  but  by 
themselves,  neither  can  effect  radical  trans- 
formations. What  poor  people  need  most  are 
decent  incomes,  proper  jobs,  better  schools, 
and  freedom  from  racial  and  class  discrimi- 
nation. Indeed,  if  the  choice  were  between 
a  program  solely  dedicated  to  rehousing,  and 
a,  program  that  kept  the  low-income  popula- 
tion in  the  city  slums  for  another  generation 
but  provided  for  these  needs,  the  latter  would 
be  preferable,  for  It  would  produce  people 
who  were  able  to  leave  the  slums  under  their 
6wn  steam.  Obviously,  the  ideal  approach 
is  one  that  coordinates  the  elimination  of 
slums  with  the  reduction  of  poverty. 

As  I  have  been  indicating,  an  adequate 
rehousing  program  would  be  extremely  costly 
and  very  difficult  to  carry  out.  Both  its  com- 
plexity and  expense  can  be  justined,  how- 
ever, on  several  grounds.  Morally,  It  can 
be  argued  that  no  one  In  the  Great  Society 
should  have  to  live  In  a  slimi,  at  least  not 
Involuntarily. 

Prom  a  political  point  of  view.  It  Is  ur- 
gently necessary  to  begin  Integrating  the 
suburbs  and  to  Improve  housing  conditions 
In  the  city  before  the  latter  becomes  an  om- 
inous ghetto  of  poor  and  increasingly  angry 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  the  suburbs 
become  enclaves  of  affluent  whites  who  com- 
mute fearfully  to  a  downtown  bastion  of 


stores  and  offices.  If  the  visible  group  ten- 
sions of  recent  years  are  allowed  to  expand 
and  sharpen,  another  decade  may  very  well 
see  the  beginning  of  open  and  often  violent 
class  and  race  warfare. 

But  the  most  persuasive  argument  for  a 
rehousing  program  is  economic.  Between  50 
and  60  percent  of  building  costs  go  into 
wages  and  create  work  for  the  unskilled  who 
are  now  Increasingly  unemployable  else- 
where. A  dwelling  unit  that  costs  $15,000 
would  thus  provide  as  much  as  $9,000  in 
wages — one  and  a  half  years  of  respectably 
paid  employment  for  a  single  worker.  Add- 
ing four  and  a  half  million  new  low-cost 
housing  units  to  rehouse  half  of  those  in 
substandard  units  In  1960  would  provide  al- 
most 7  million  man-years  of  work,  and 
the  subsequent  renewal  of  these  and  other 
substandard  units  yet  more.  Many  addi- 
tional Jobs  would  be  created  by  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  new  shopping 
centers,  schools,  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  the  highways  and  public 
transit  systems  that  would  be  needed  to  serve 
the  new  suburbs  and  towns.  If  precedent 
must  be  cited  for  using  a  housing  program 
to  create  Jobs,  It  should  be  recalled  that 
public  housing  was  started  In  the  depression 
for   precisely   this  reason. 

The  residential  building  industry  (and  the 
real  estate  lobby)  would  have  to  be  persuad- 
ed to  give  up  their  stubborn  resistance  to 
Government  housing  programs,  but  the  dan- 
ger of  future  underemployment,  and  the 
opportunity  of  participating  profitably  in 
the  rehousing  scheme,  should  either  convert 
present  builders  or  attract  new  ones  into 
the  Industry.  As  for  the  building  trades 
unions,  they  have  always  supported  Govern- 
ment housing  programs,  but  they  have  been 
un-rtTilling  to  admit  nonwhites  to  member- 
ship. If.  however,  the  rehousing  effort  were 
sizable  enough  to  require  many  more  work- 
ers than  are  now  in  the  unions,  the  sheer 
demand  for  labor — and  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  nondiscriminatory  hiring  policies 
for  public  works — would  probably  break 
down  the  color  barriers  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

While  the  Federal  Goverrmient  is  tooling 
up  to  change  the  urban  renewal  program 
Into  a  rehousing  scheme,  it  should  also  make 
immediate  changes  in  current  renewal  prac- 
tices to  remove  their  economic  and  social 
cost  from  the  shoulders  of  the  slum  dwellers. 
Future  projects  should  be  directed  at  the 
clearance  of  really  harmful  slums.  Instead  of 
taking  units  that  are  run  down  but  not 
demonstrably  harmful  out  of  the  supply  of 
low^cost  housing,  especially  for  downtown 
revitalization  and  other  less  pressing  com- 
munity improvement  schenjes.  Occupants 
of  harmful  slums,  moreover,  ought  to  be  re- 
housed in  decent  units  they  can  afford.  For 
this  purpose,  more  public  housing  and  221 
(d)(3)  projects  must  be  built,  and  reloca- 
tion and  rent  assistance  payments  should 
be  increased  to  eliminate  the  expense  of 
moving  for  the  slum  dweller.  Indeed,  the 
simplest  way  out  of  the  relocation  Impasse 
Is  to  give  every  relocatee  a  sizable  grant,  like 
the  $500  to  $1,000  paid  by  private  builders 
In  New  York  City  to  get  tenants  out  of  exist- 
ing structxires  quickly  and  painlessly.  Such 
a  grant  is  not  only  a  real  incentive  to  relo- 
catees  but  a  means  of  reducing  opposition  to 
urban  renewal.  By  itself,  however,  it  cannot 
reduce  the  shortage  of  relocation  housing. 
Where  such  housing  now  exists  In  plentiful 
supply,  renewal  ought  to  move  ahead  more 
quickly,  but  where  there  is  a  shortage  that 
cannot  be  appreciably  reduced.  It  would  be 
wise  to  eliminate  or  postpone  clearance  and 
rehabilitation  projects  that  require  a  large 
amount  of  relocation. 

Nothing  Is  easier  than  to  suggest  radical 
new  programs  to  the  overworked  and  rela- 
tively powerless  officials  of  Federal  and  local 
renewal  agencies  who  must  carry  out  the 
present  law,  badly  written  or  not,  and  who 


are  constantly  pressured  by  influential  prl- 
vate  interests  to  make  decisions  In  their 
favor.  Many  of  these  officials  are  as  unhappy 
with  what  urban  renewal  has  wrought  as 
their  armchair  critics  and  would  change  the 
program  If  they  could — that  is,  if  they  re- 
celved  encouragement  from  the  White  House, 
effective  support  in  getting  new  legislation 
through  Congress,  and.  equally  important, 
I>olitical  help  at  city  halls  to  Incorporate 
these  Innovations  Into  local  programs.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  little  of  what  I  have 
suggested  is  very  radical,  for  none  of  the 
proposals  Involves  conflict  with  the  en- 
trenched American  practice  of  subsidizing 
private  enterprise  to  carry  out  public  works 
at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  proposals  are 
radical  only  In  demanding  an  end  to  our  no 
less  entrenched  practice  of  punishing  the 
poor.  Yet  they  also  make  sure  that  middle- 
class  communities  are  rewarded  financially 
for  whatever  discomfort  they  may  have  to 
endure. 

Nor  are  these  suggestions  very  new.  In- 
deed, only  last  month  President  Johnson  sent 
a  housing  message  to  Congress  which  pro- 
poses the  payment  of  rent  subsides  as  the 
principal  method  for  improving  housing  con- 
ditions. It  also  requests  Federal  financing 
of  municipal  services  for  tax-starved  com- 
munities, and  aid  toward  the  building  of 
new  towns. 

These  represent  bold  and  desirable  steps 
toward  the  evolution  of  a  Federal  rehousing 
program.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  mes- 
sage offers  little  help  to  those  who  need  it 
most.  Slum  dwellers  may  be  pleased  that 
there  will  be  no  Increase  in  urban  renewal 
activity,  and  that  relocation  housing  subsi- 
dies and  other  grants  are  being  stepped  up. 
But  no  expansion  of  public  housing  is  being 
requested,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
new  rent  subsidies  will  be  available  only  to 
households  above  the  Income  limits  for  pub- 
lic housing.  Thus,  the  President's  message 
offers  no  escape  for  the  mass  of  the  non- 
white  low-income  population  from  the  ghetto 
sltims;  in  fact  it  threatens  to  widen  the  gap 
between  such  people  and  the  lower-middle- 
income  population  which  will  be  eligible  for 
rent  subsidies. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  a  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment responsibility  In  housing  is  being  es- 
tablished, and  evidently  the  President's 
strategy  is  to  obtain  legislative  approval  for 
the  principle  by  combining  it  with  a  mini- 
mal and  a  minimally  controversial  program 
for  the  first  year.  Once  the  principle  has 
been  accepted,  however,  the  program  must 
change  quickly.  It  may  have  taken  fifteen 
years  for  urban  renewal  even  to  begin  provid- 
ing some  relief  to  the  mass  of  slum  dwellers, 
but  it  cannot  take  that  long  again  to  become 
a  rehousing  scheme  that  will  give  them  sig- 
nificant help.  The  evolution  of  Federal  poli- 
cies can  no  longer  proceed  In  the  leisurely 
fashion  to  which  politicians,  bureaucrats, 
and  middle-class  voters  have  become  accus- 
tomed, for  unemployment,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  condition  of  our  cities  are  be- 
coming ever  more  critical  problems,  and 
those  who  suflfer  from  them  are  now  con- 
siderably less  patient  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 
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MEDICARE  MAKES  SECOND-CLASS 
CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  6675  failed 
by  a  191  to  236  vote  today,  it  was  obvious 
that  this  body  was  not  going  to  give  ad- 
equate consideration  to  the  real  health 
and  welfare  needs  of  our  Nation's  senior 


citizens.  I  supported  this  motion  and 
opposed  the  so-called  medicare  bill 
for  many  reasons.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  good  portions  of  the  bill 
which,  standing  alone,  would  have  re- 
ceived my  wholehearted  support.  In 
fact,  several  parts  of  this  package  bill 
contained  almost  identical  provisions  to 


major  medical-type  illness.  Spokesmen 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  retort  that  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  people  over  65  have  a 
stay  in  American  hospitals  beyond  60 
days.  The  answer  is  very  plain:  Ti'ue, 
but  these  are  precisely  the  people  who 
need  assistance  the  most  but  medicare 


those  in  H.R.  4613  which  I  introduced  on    turns  a  deaf  ear  toward  them.    In  short, 


Febi-uary  9  of  this  year  and  in  previous 
sessions  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  H.R.  6675,  the  new  med- 
icare bill,  should  be  known  as  the  "Sec- 
ond-Class Citizens  Act  of  1965."  It  fur- 
thers the  discriminatory  pattern  which 
separates  the  American  taxpayer  from 
their  elected  leaders  and  Government 
officialdom.  While  we  provide  superior, 
voluntai-y  programs  for  ourselves  and 
Government  employees  the  effort  is  now 
made  to  press  down  upon  our  citizenry 
an  inferior,  compulsory  program  which 
has  a  little  something  for  everybody  but 
not  enough  for  those  who  truly  need  it. 
It  represents  the  carrot-and-stick  ap- 
proach which  leads  us  on  by  the  illusion 
that  we  are  going  to  get  something.  In 
ti-uth,  there  are  good  sections  of  the  bill 
which  have  been  added  as  a  sweetener 
to  gain  support.  Four  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  I  have  worked  for 
over  the  past  years  are  incorporated  in 
the  bill.  It  was  natural  that  there  would 
be  mixed  emotions  in  voting  against  a 
bill  which  contained  provisions  I  have 
worked  for  during  these  three  terms  in 
Congress  and  yet  this  was  the  only  hon- 
orable course  I  could  take  since  it  is  my 
feeling  that  H.R.  6675  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  trip  down  the  wrong  road, 
at  least  as  far  as  it  relates  to  medical 
care  is  concerned. 

The  Democrats  did  respond  to  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  evidence  which 
we  represented  in  the  past  5  months  and 
improved  H.R.  1  which  was  to  be  their 
medicare  bill.  The  Republican  proposals 
in  this  area,  notably  the  Bow  and 
Byrnes  bills,  in  addition  to  the  eldercare 
measure,  put  the  majority  party  on  the 
spot  and  they  soon  abandoned  the  infe- 
rior King -Anderson  approach  by  adopt- 
ing much  of  the  Byrnes  bill.  Yet  this  bill 
as  passed  still  represents  a  step  back- 
ward, not  forward.  The  thrust  of 
modern  insurance,  whether  in  the  areas 
of  sickness,  accident,  fire,  or  personal 
liability  has  been  toward  comprehensive 
coverage.  This  bill,  comprising  296 
pages,  represents  a  retrogression  in  that 
it  divides  up  the  individual's  medical  bill 
and  in  effect  says:  "This  is  covered,  this 
is  not;  this  is  partially  covered,  this  is 
not."  Its  obsolete  approach  separates 
the  various  categories  of  health  needs. 

Its  second  major  defect  is  the  same 
one  which  plagues  most  social  welfare 
programs.  In  endeavoring  to  set  up  an 
umbrella  which  will  cover  everyone  over 
65,  the  coverage  must  be  limited  and 
those  who  are  truly  in  need  will  suffer 
the  most.  It  is  only  commonsense  to 
reason  that  paying  for  medical  expenses 
of  rich  and  poor  alike  means  that  the 
rich  will  get  some  assistance  they  really 
do  not  need  and  the  poor  will  not  get 
as  much  as  they  require.  This  represents 
a  political  solution  to  the  problem  not 
a  medical  or  economic  approach.  Take 
the  example  of  the  needy  person  who  has 

a  prolonged  stay  in  the  hospital — the 


medicare  is  not  geared  to  the  cata- 
strophic loss,  the  real  area  of  need  in 
my  opinion. 

The  third  major  defect  is  in  tying  med- 
icare to  the  social  security  system.    It 
is  an  extension  of  the  payroll  tax  which 
is  one  of  the  most  unfair  taxes  we  have 
devised.    In   the   payroll   tax,    the   tax 
rate  is  levied  uniformly  against  the  low- 
est part  of  a  man's  income  and  a  $4,800 
a  year  man  pays  the  same  as  a  $48,000 
a  year   executive.    H.R.   6675   contem- 
plates raising  this  base  to  S5.600,  which 
would  mean  a  substantial  hike  to  the 
low-income  person  but  relatively  noth- 
ing to  the  $56,000  per  year  man.     There 
are  no  personal  exemptions  for  depend- 
ents.   Income  from  interest,  dividends, 
rent,  royalties,  and  capital  gains  is  ex- 
cluded.   Many  large  corporations  sup- 
port medicare  for  this  very  reason — they 
will  pay  less  by  shifting  the  burden  from 
income  or  general  taxes  to  a  payroll  tax. 
As  I  have  noted  before,  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
social    security    trust    fund.     We    play 
the  same   game — promise  the  benefits 
now  and  let  the  future  generations  pay. 
During  the  last  full  year  reported,  the 
fund  again  was  hit  by  red  ink.    With 
over  75  million  covered  Americans  pay- 
ing into  the  fund  and  17  million  receiv- 
ing benefits,  $1,388  million  was  paid  out 
in  excess  of  receipts.    This  meant  that 
the    5 -year   total   deficit   added   up   to 
$4,055  billion.    To  add  medicare  where 
the  program  cost  has  been  underesti- 
mated   would    further    jeopardize    the 
trust  fund. 

There  are  other  objections.    By  vest- 
ing authority  in  HEW  to  determine  ac- 
creditation   of    hospitals,    a    powerful 
Federal  lever  will  be  held  over  these  in- 
stitutions.   As  the   bill  now  reads,   at 
least  one  fine  hospital  in  the  17th  Dis- 
trict would  not  be  accredited.    It  would 
create  two  classes  of  medicare  recipients. 
For  its  employees,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gives  options  and  superior  plans 
under  voluntary  programs.    For  every- 
one else  it  would  demand  a  compulsory 
program  which  is  inferior  at  best  and 
which  they  may  not  want,   extracting 
from  them  a  payroll  tax  while  exempting 
all  Federal  employees  from  paying  it. 
In   promoting   a   deficient   out-of-date, 
compulsoi-y  program  with  an  unfair  and 
discriminatory  payroll  tax  the  adminis- 
tration backers   of  H.R.   6675   indicate 
they  neither  recognize  the  true  problem 
of  medical  care  for  the  elderly  nor  care 
to  tailor  a  program  to  these  real  needs.  _ 
While  opposing  this  outdated  program, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  promoting  health  insurance 
plans  which  would  work  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  the 
compulsory,   inferior  program   adopted 
today.    I  introduced  the  eldercare  pro- 
posal and  had  hoped  we  could  pass  a 
modified  combination  of  the  eldercare 


bill  and  Congressman  Prank  Bow's  very 
excellent  tax  credit  proposal.  To  ade- 
quately do  the  job,  we  need  more  than  a 
new  bill,  we  need  an  entire  change  in 
the  economic  and  political  outlook  in 
Washington. 

The  first  step  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  medical  care  for  the  elderly  is,  in 
my  opinion,  not  even  the  adoption  of  a 
new  program  but  a  basic  change  in  atti- 
tude regarding  the  role  of  government. 
Those  in  the  ascendancy  at  the  present 
time  have  a  philosophy  that  has  as  its 
core  the  expansion  of  the  Government's 
services  into  every  field  and  compulsory 
coverage  regardless  of  need.  This  is 
socialism.  The  income  tax  is  the  key 
to  their  social  policy. 

Most  Americans  over  the  age  of  65  are 
not  needy,  uncovered  in  insurance  pro- 
tection or  even  a  burden  on  family  or 
society  unless  catastrophic  illness  or  in- 
jury strikes.  To  help  them,  we  should 
be  giving  more  tax  deductions  or  even 
tax  credits  to  help  them  take  care  of 
themselves.  When  you  encourage  people 
to  help  themselves,  they  will  do  so.  You 
can  then  give  adequate  help  to  those 
who  are  in  true  need  without  creating  a 
great  burden.  Liberal  advocates  of  med- 
icare and  centralized  control  reject  this 
theory  and  plot  the  exact  opposite  course. 
They  favor  reducing  or  removing  the 
deductions  for  insurance  and  medical 
expense  and  have  even  taken  the  position 
that  the  additional  $600  deduction  for 
our  senior  citizens  65  years  and  over  be 
abolished.  You  can  readily  see  why: 
Removing  the  ability  of  people  to  take 
care  of  themselves  through  abolishing 
tax  concessions  makes  them  more  de- 
pendent on  Government  programs. 

The  liberal  professors  who  have  set  out 
policies  in  these  matters  since  1961 — men 
such  as  Walter  Heller,  Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.,  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  to  name  a 
few — have  promoted  the  dependency 
theory.  Mr.  Surrey's  views  are  particu- 
larly significant  since  he  is  the  key  man 
in  the  Ti-easury  Department  on  medicare 
legislation.  You  may  recall  that  I 
pointed  out  his  theories  during  a  debate 
on  profit  sharing  plan  tax  treatment  in 
the  87th  Congress.    He  said: 

(Social  security  retirement  pasrments) 
•  •  •  when  coupled  with  the  additional  $600 
old-age  exemption  •  •  •  and  the  Increased 
medical  expense  allowance  for  the  aged,  per- 
sons over  65  become  a  distinctly  favored  class 
under  the  Income  tax. 

According  to  Mr.  Surrey,  medical  ex- 
pense deduction  should  be  "strictly  con- 
fined to  the  aspect  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penses." He  opposed  the  theory  that  we 
reduce  the  citizen's  tax  burden  by  grant- 
ing deductions  "not  because  their  incomes 
are  low  but  because  they  are  aged,  or 
blind,  or  sick  or  unemployed,  or  home- 
owners, or  veterans."  He  noted  "With- 
out any  necessary  relation  to  differences 
in  levels  of  income,  our  income  tax  mech- 
anism favors  older  over  younger  age 
groups,  sick  over  healthy  persons  and  so 
forth."  I  feel  we  should  favor  the  older; 
I  feel  we  should  favor  those  who  pay 
their  medical  expenses — in  short,  I 
would  first  grant  a  deduction  for  all  of 
a  person's  medical  expenses  including 
insurance,  not  the  restricted  amount 
which  presently  allows  only  that  portion 
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over  3  percent  of  the  individual's  ad- 
justed ?ross  income.  Changing  this  at- 
titude, in  my  judgment,  is  the  first  con- 
structive step.  H.R.  6675  rejects  the 
Surrey  approach  and  at  least  partially 
improves  medical  deduction  opportuni- 
ties. 

Then  we  must  face  up  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves  and 
have  major  medical  expense.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  the  precise  group  that  medi- 
care overlooks — those  with  long  illness, 
with  the  type  of  expense  which  makes 
them  lose  their  home,  borrow,  or  burden 
their  family  if  they  are  moderately  well 
fixed  but  totally  unable  to  meet  if  they 
arc  indigent.  As  I  ijointed  out  last  week, 
medicare  proponents  say  "Oh  well,  only 
5  ijerceiit  of  the  people  have  a  stay  in 
the  hospital  jover  60  days."  Yes,  and 
these  are  the  ones  who  need  the  most 
help  and  our  programs  should  be  tailored 
to  assist  thrm. 

The  Bow  bill  is  particularly  good  since 
it  would  prevent  the  vast  bureaucratic 
exj)aM.sion  which  is  inevitable  if  the  so- 
cial .'iocurity  approach  is  utilized.  Of 
^  nil  four  it  is  the  best,  I  believe.  Para- 
df>xicnlly,  it  has  the  poorest  chance.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  social  security 
system  jumped  from  $57  million  in  1950 
to  $202  million  in  1960  and  for  the  brief 
4-y'':ir  period  freni  1960  to  1964  skyrock- 
eted 50  peicent  to  S307  million.  If  medi- 
care is  added,  as  the  saying  goes,  "you 
ain't  seen  notliinii  yi^t." 

During  the  debate  yesterday.  Repre- 
sentative IMiii.s  pointed  out  tJiat  approx- 
imately 6.000  new  employees  would  be 
nniuired  to  administer  the  program  con- 
tained in  HR.  6675.  There  are  cur- 
rrnily  34,783  employees  administering 
the  social  security  system  so  this  will 
boost  the  bureaucratic  administration  to 
over  40.000. 


This  bill  represents  a  substantial  tax 
increase.  The  rate  is  increased  to  an 
eventual  11.2  percent  on  a  base  of  $6,600. 
The  bill  will  cost  an  additional  $6  billion 
for  the  first  full  year  of  which  $4.2  bil- 
lion will  come  out  of  the  trust  funds,  $1.4 
billion  from  general  funds,  and  about 
S500  to  $600  million  in  contributions 
from  individuals  for  the  voluntary  sup- 
plemental insurance. 

On  the  plus  side,  there  is  a  general  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  The 
American  people  would  be  getting  these 
benefits  right  now  if  President  Johnson 
had  not  let  the  increase  we  voted  last  fall 
die  in  a  conference  committee.  I  sup- 
ported that  increase  and  introducd  H.R. 
4613  this  year  to  give  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  those  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  find  their  dollar  shrinking 
in  purchasing  power.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  also  exempts  self-employed  mem- 
bers of  the  Amish  and  other  religious 
groups  from  social  security  coverage, 
something  I  have  supported  for  these 
three  terms  in  Washington.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  forces  self-employed 
physicians  into  the  coverage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  H.R  6675  contains  other 
good  features  which  deal  with  youth, 
earnings  limitations,  and  coverage  which 
standing  alone  would  certainly  get  my 
favorable  vote.  One  of  the  first  bills  I 
introduced  in  1961  was  one  t®  raise  the 
earnings  limitation  to  $2,500  for  social 
security  recipients.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  $1,200  figure  is. arbitrarily  low 
and  prevents  many  Americans  from  sup- 
plementing their  retirement  income. 

The  bill  does  inject  control  into  the 
medical  field.  Do  not  let  anyone  argue 
otherwise.  Up  to  now,  social  security 
benefits  have  been  cash  benefits.  In  this 
bill  it  now  switches  to  a  new  course  which 
will  include  services  and  you  can  be  sure 


that  regulations  will  be  handed  down 
dealing  with  these  services — where  a  re- 
cipient can  obtain  them  and  vvhere  they 
cannot,  and  so  forth.  America  today  has 
the  best  medical  care  system  in  the  world 
and  our  physicians  are  the  envy  of  every 
other  nation.  The  list  of  Nobel  Prize 
winners  indicate  that  our  free  medicine 
has  excelled  all  others.  It  is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  Grace  Kelly,  and  others 
come  to  this  Nation  for  medical  care 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The 
sad  commentary  on  today  is  the  fact  that 
this  free  system  could  have  been 
strengthened,  rather  than  weakened  and 
our  citizens  could  have  received  a  su- 
perior, voluntary  insurance  program 
rather  than  the  label  which  they  re- 
ceived. 

The  label  won.  Medicare  is  a  reality. 
The  majority  made  second-class  citizens 
out  of  America's  needy  and  deserving 
senior  citizens.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
my  own  bill,  H.R.  4613,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

H.R. 4613 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  7-percent  benefit  increase, 
to  provide  child's  Insurance  benefits  be- 
yond age  18  while  in  school,  to  provide 
widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  reduced 
basis,  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test, 
and  to  provide  minimum  benefits  for  all 
individuals  not  otherwise  entitled  at  age 
70 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1965". 

SEVEN  PER  CENTUM  INCREASE  IN  OLD-AGE, 
SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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(b)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Primary  Insurance  amount  under  1958  Act, 
as  modified 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  tabic  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  as  provided  in, 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  specified  in, 
(A)  this  section  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  and  (B)  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1960. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1965  or  who  died  after  De- 
cember 1964  and  before  such  date." 

(c)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(j)(i)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  any 
month  which  begins  after  December  1964 
and  before  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1965,  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
such  insured  Individual,  such  total  of  bene- 
fits for  any  month  occurring  after  December 
1964  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the 
larger  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  (1)  with  respect  to  the  month  In 
which  such  amendments  are  enacted  or  any 


prior  month,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the 
benefit  amount  determined  under  this  title 
(including  this  subsection,  but  without  the 
application  of  section  222(b) ,  section  202(q) , 
and  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section),  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  such  amendments,  for  each  such  person, 
for  such  month,  by  107  percent  and  raising 
each  such  Increased  amount,  if  It  is  not  a 
multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the  next  higher  multiple 
of  $0.10,  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  any  month  after  the 
month  in  which  such  amendments  are  en- 
acted, an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  tinder  this  title  (includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appli- 
cation of  section  222(b),  section  202 (q),  and 
subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  section) , 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such 
amendments,  for  each  such  person  for  the 
month  of  enactment,  by  107  percent  and 
raising  each  such  increased  amount,  if  it  is 
not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $0.10; 

but  in  any  such  case  (I)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
(II)  if  section  202(k)(2)(A)  was  applicable 
in  the  case  of  any  of  such  benefits  for  any 
such  m'onth  beginning  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1965,  and  ceases  to  apply  after  such  month, 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
applied,  for  and  after  the  month  in  which 
such  section  202(k)(2)(A)  ceases  to  apply, 
as  though  paragraph  (1)  had  not  been  appli- 
cable to  such  total  of  benefits  for  such  month 
beginning  prior  to  such  enactment." 


(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1964  and 
with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  payments 
under  such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths  oc- 
curring after  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
is  enacted. 

(e)  If  an  individual  is  entitled  to  a  disa- 
bility Insurance  benefit  under  section  223  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  December  1964 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  is  entitled  to  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  under  section  202(a) 
of  such  Act  for  January  1965,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  215(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (if  applicable)  the  amount  in 
column  rv  of  the  table  appearing  in  such 
section  215(a)  for  such  individual  shall  be 
the  amount  in  such  column  on  the  line  on 
which  in  column  II  appears  his  primary  in- 
surance amount  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 215(c)  of  such  Act)  instead  of  the 
amount  in  column  IV  equal  to  his  disability 
insurance  benefit. 

PAYMENT  OP  child's  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
BETOND  AGE  18  IN  CASE  OF  CHILD  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  202(d)(1)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "either"  before  "(i)",  and  by  striking 
out  "or  (ii)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  (11)  was  a  full-time  student  and  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-two.  or  (Hi)". 

(b)(1)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  as  follows  sub- 
paragraph (C)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"shall  be  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance  bene- 
fit for  each  month,  beginning  with  the  first 
month  after  August  1950  in  which  such 
chUd  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  Insurance 
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benefits  and  ending  with  the  month  preced- 
ing whichever  of  the  following  first  occurs — 

"(D)  the  month  in  which  such  child  dies, 
marries,  or  is  adopted  (except  for  adoption 
by  a  stepparent,  grandparent,  aunt,  or  uncle 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  such  fully  or 
currently  insured  individual). 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  not 
under  a  disability  (as  defined  in  section 
223(cO  at  the  time  he  attains  the  age  of 
18  and  who  during  no  part  of  the  month  in 
which  he  attains  such  age  is  a  full-time 
student,  the  month  in  which  such  child 
attains  the  age  of  18, 

"iF)  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  Is  a  full- 
time  student  during  the  month  in  which 
he  attains  the  age  of  18,  the  first  month  (be- 
ginning after  he  attains  such  age)  during 
no  part  of  which  he  is  a  full-time  student 
or  the  month  in  which  he  attains  the  age 
of  22,  whichever  occurs  earlier,  but  only  if 
in  the  third  month  preceding  such  earlier 
month  he  was  not  under  a  disability  (as  so 
defined)  which  began  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  18. 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  first  be- 
comes entitled  to  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  month  in  which  he  attains 
the  age  of  18  or  a  subsequent  month  and 
who  in  the  month  for  which  he  becomes  so 
entitled  is  not  under  a  disability  (as  so  de- 
fined) which  began  before  he  attained  the 
age  of  18,  the  first  month  (after  he  becomes 
so  entitled)  during  no  part  of  which  he  is 
a  full-time  student  or  the  month  in  which 
he  attains  the  age  of  22,  whichever  occurs 
earlier. 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  after  he 
attains  the  age  of  18  ceases  to  be  under  a 
disability  (as  so  defined)  which  began  be- 
fore he  attained  the  age  of  18,  and  who  either 
(i)  attains  the  age  of  22  before  the  close  of 
the  third  month  following  the  month  in 
which  he  ceases  to  be  under  such  disability 
or  (ii)  was  a  full-time  student  during  no 
part  of  such  third  month,  the  third  month 
following  the  month  in  which  he  ceases  to  be 
under  such  disability,  or 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  after  he 
attains  the  age  of  18  ceases  to  be  under 
a  disability  (as  so  defined)  which  began  be- 
fore he  attained  the  age  of  18,  but  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  22  before  the  close 
of  the  third  month  following  the  month  in 
which  he  ceases  to  be  under  such  disability 
and  is  a  full-time  student  in  such  third 
month,  the  earUer  of  (i)  the  first  month 
(after  such  third  month)  during  no  part 
of  which  he  is  a  full-time  student,  or  (ii) 
the  month  in  which  he  attains  the  age  of 
22." 

1 2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
202(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  A  child  whose  entitlement  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  an  insured 
individual  terminated  with  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  in  which  such  child  at- 
tained the  age  of  18.  or  with  a  subsequent 
month,  may  again  become  entitled  to  such 
benefits  (provided  no  event  specified  in  para- 
graph (liiD)  has  occurred)  beginning  with 
the  first  month  thereafter  in  which  he  is  a 
full-time  student  and  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  22  if  he  has  filed  application  for  such 
reentitlement.  Such  reentitlement  shall  end 
with  the  month  preceding  whichever  of  the 
following  first  occurs:  The  first  month  during 
no  part  of  which  he  is  a  full-time  student, 
the  month  in  which  he  attains  the  age  of 
22.  or  the  first  month  in  which  an  event 
specified  in  paragraph    fli'D)    ocurs. 

"(8)   For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  A  'full-time  student'  is  an  individual 
who  Is  in  full-time  attendance  as  a  student 
at  an  educational  institution,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  ( In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him)  in  the  light  of  the 


standards  and  practices  of  the  Institution 
involved,  except  that  no  individual  shall  be 
considered  a  'full-time  student'  if  he  is  paid 
by  his  employer  while  attending  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  the  request,  or  pursuant 
to  a  requirement,  of  his  employer. 

"(B)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in 
such  regulations,  an  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  full-time  student  during 
any  period  of  nonattendance  at  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  which  he  has  been  in 
full-time  attendance  if  (i)  such  period  is 
four  calendar  months  or  less  and  (ii)  he 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  he  intends  to  continue  to  be  in  full- 
time  attendance  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion immediately  following  such  period. 

"(C)  An  "educational  Institution'  is  (i)  a 
school  or  college  or  \iniversity  operated  or 
directly  supported  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  State  or  local  government  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  (11)  a  schcwl  or  col- 
lege or  university  which  has  been  approved 
by  a  State  or  accredited  by  a  State  recog- 
nized or  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  body,  or  (111)  a  school  or  college  or 
university  for  which  there  is  no  such  agency 
or  body  or  which  has  been  in  operation  an 
insuificient  period  of  time  for  such  approval 
or  accreditation,  but  which  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him." 

(c)  (1)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(r)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"CHILD    AGED     18     OR    OVER    ATTENDING     SCHOOL 

"(s)(l)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections 
(b)(lK  (g)(1),  (q)(4).  and  (q)  (6)  of  this 
section  and  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  203(C),  a  child  who  is  entitled  to 
child's  insurance  benefits  under  subsection 
(d)  for  any  month,  and  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  18  but  Is  not  In  such  month  un- 
der a  disability  (as  defined  in  section  223 
( c ) )  which  began  before  he  attained  such 
age,  shall  be  deemed  not  entitled  to  such 
benefits  for  such  month,  unless  he  was  un- 
der such  a  disability  in  the  third  month 
before  such  month. 

"(2)  Subsection  (f)(4),  and  so  much  of 
subsections  (d)(6),  (e)(4),  (g)(4),  and  (h) 
(4)  of  this  section  as  precedes  the  semicolon, 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  child  un- 
less such  child,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
referred  to  therein,  was  under  a  disability 
(as  defined  in  section  223(c))  which  began 
before  such  child  attained  the  age  of  18  or 
had  been  under  such  disability  in  the  third 
month  before  the  month  in  which  such 
marriage  occurred. 

"(3)  Subsections  (c)(2)(B)  and  (f)(2) 
(B)  (9f  this  section,  so  much  of  subsections 
(d)(6).  (e)(4),  (g)(4),  and  (h)(4)  of  this 
section  as  follows  the  semicolon,  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  203, 
subsection  (f)(1)(C),  of  section  203,  and 
subsections  (b)(3)(B),  (c)(6)(B),  (f)(3) 
(B).  and  (g)(6)(B)  of  section  216  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  child  with  respect 
tl  any  month  referred  to  therein  unless  In 
such  month  or  the  third  month  prior  there- 
to such  child  was  under 'a  disability  (as  de- 
fined in  section  223  (c)  )  which  began  before 
such  child  attained  the  age  of  18." 

(2)  So  much  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  such 
section  202  as  follows  subparagraph  (C)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(subject  to  subsec- 
tion (s )  ) "  after  "shall". 

(3)  So  much  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  such 
section  202  as  precedes  subparagraph  (A)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(subject  to  subsec- 
tion (s)  )"  after  "shall". 

(4)  So  much  of  subsection  (d)  (6)  of  such 
section  202  as  follows  subparagraph  (B)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "but  subject  to  sub- 
section (s)"  after  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 1 )  ". 

(5)  So  much  of  subsection  (e)  (4)  of  such 
section  202  as  follows  subparagraph  (B)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "but  subject  to  sub- 


section (s)  "  after  "notwithstanding  the  pro. 
visions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ". 

(6)  So  much  of  subsection  (f )  (2)  of  such 
section  202  as  precedes  subparagraph  (A)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(subject  to  subsec- 
tion (s)  ) "  after  "shall". 

(7)  So  much  of  subsection  (f)  (4)  of  such 
section  202  as  follows  subparagraph  (B)  u 
amended  by  Inserting  "but  subject  to  sub- 
section (s)"  after  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1) ". 

(8)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)  ( 1)  of  such  section  202  as  follows 
subparagraph  (F)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(subject  to  subsection   (s))"  after  "shall", 

(9)  So  much  of  subsection  (g)  (4)  of  such 
section  202  as  follows  subparagraph  (B)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "but  subject  to  sub- 
section (s)"  after  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ". 

(10)  So  much  of  subsection  (h)(4)  of 
such  section  202  as  follows  subparagraph 
(B)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "but  subject 
to  subsection  (s)"  after  "notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)". 

(11)  (A)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  any  month  In 
which"  and'  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  any 
month  In  which  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
202 (s)  applies  or". 

(B)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  203  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"No"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  202 (s), 
no". 

(12)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (fi 
(1)  of  such  section  203  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "but  subject  to  section  202(s)"  after 
"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  paragraph". 

(13)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  (f).  and  (g)  of 
section  216  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of "(subject,  however,  to  section  202(s))". 

(14)  Section  222(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  child  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(d),  if  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  18  but  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
22,  for  any  month  during  which  he  Is  a  full- 
time  student  (as  defined  and  determined 
under  section  202(d))." 

(15)  Section  225  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  first  sentence  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  entitled 
to  benefits  under  section  202(d),  if  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  18  but  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  22,  for  any  month  dtiring  which 
he  is  a  full-time  student  (as  defined  and 
determined  under  section  202(d))." 

(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted;  but 
only,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  In  or 
after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
entitled  (without  the  application  of  sub- 
section (J)(l)  of  such  section  202)  to  a 
child's  Insurance  benefit  under  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  for  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  is  enacted,  such  amendments  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  benefits  under  such 
section  202  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

REDUCED    BENEFITS    FOR    WIDOWS    AT    AGE   60 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)(B)  of  section 
202(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "age  60". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Such"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection    (q),  such". 
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(b)(1)    Paragraph    (1)    of  section  202 (q) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an  in- 
dividual is  entitled  to  an  old-age,  wife's, 
husband's  or  widow's  instirance  benefit  Is  a 
month  before  the  month  in  which  such 
individual  attains  retirement  age.  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  for  each  month  shall, 
subject  to  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection,  be  reduced  by-- 

"(A)  5 '9  of  1  percent  of  such  amount  if 
such  benefit  is  an  old-age  or  widow's  insur- 
ance benefit,  or  25/36  of  1  percent  of  such 
amount  if  such  benefit  is  a  wife's  or  hus- 
band's insurance  benefit,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  (i)  the  number  of  months  In  the  re- 
duction period  for  such  benefit  (determined 
under  paragraph  (5) ) .  if  such  benefit  is  for  a 
month  before  the  month  in  which  such  indi- 
vidual attains  retirement  age,  or 

"(ID  the  number  of  months  in  the  ad- 
justed reduction  period  for  such  benefit  (de- 
termined under  paragraph  (6) ) ,  if  such  bene- 
fit is  for  the  month  In  which  such  individual 
attains  retirement  age  or  for  any  month 
thereafter." 

(2)  Paragraph    (2)  (A)    of  such  section  is 

amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  husbands 
insurance  benefit"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  husband's, 
or  Widow's  insurance  benefit";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "age  62  (in  the  case  of  a  wife's 
or  husband's  insurance  benefit)  or  age  60  (in 
the  case  of  a  widow's  Insurance  benefit) ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's, 
husband's,  or  widow's". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  (D)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's, 
husband's,  or  widow's". 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance 
benefit  (whether  such  first  month  occurs 
before,  with,  or  after  the  month  in  which 
such  individual  attains  the  age  of  65)  Is  a 
month  for  which  such  individual  is  also  (or 
would,  but  for  subsection  (e)(1).  be)  en- 
titled to  a  widow's  Insurance  benefit  to  which 
such  Individual  was  first  entitled  for  a  month 
before  she  attained  the  age  of  62,  then  such 
old-age  insurance  benefit  shall  be  reduced  by 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  larger : 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  such  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit would  have*  been  reduced  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  or 

"(il)  the  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  widow's  Insurance 
benefit  was  reduced  for  the  month  in  which 
such  Individual  attained  the  age  of  62  and 
the  amount  by  which  such  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  would  be  reduced  under  para- 
graph (1)  if  it  were  equal  to  the  excess  of 
such  old-age  insurance  benefit  (before  re- 
duction under  this  s\ibsection)  over  such 
widow's  Insurance  benefit  (before  reduction 
under  this  subsection) ." 

(8)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  No  widow's  insurance  benefit  for  a 
month  In  which  she  has  In  her  care  a  child 
of  her  deceased  husband  entitled  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  shall  be  reduced  under 
this  subsection  below  the  amount  to  which 
she  would  have  been  entitled  had  she  been 
entitled  for  such  month  to  mother's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  her  deceased 
husband's  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come." 

(7)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is 
Miended — 


(A)  by  striking  out  "wife's,  or  husband's" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  hus- 
band's, or  widow's"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  husband's"  In 
subparagraph  (A)  (i)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  husband's,  or  widow's";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "age  65"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
tirement age". 

(8)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "v.ife's,  or  husband's" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  hus- 
band's, or  widow's";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph : 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  widow's  insurance 
benefits,  any  month  in  which  the  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  such  benefit  was  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (4)  (D) ." 

(9)  Section  202 (q)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'retirement  age'  means  age  65  with  re- 
spect to  an  old-age,  wife's,  or  husband's 
insurance  benefit  and  age  62  with  respect  to 
a  widow's  insurance  benefit." 

(10)  The  heading  of  section  202(q)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
Husband's"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Husband's,  or  Widow's". 

(c)  Section  223(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If,  for  any  month  before  the  month 
in  which  an  individaul  attains  age  65,  such 
individual  is  entitled  to  an  old-age,  hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insur- 
ance benefit,  or  to  a  wife's  Insurance  benefit 
which  Is  reduced  under  section  202 (q),  such 
individual  may  not.  for  any  month  after 
the  first  month  for  which  such  individual  is 
so  entitled  become  entitled  to  disability  in- 
surance benefits;  and  a  period  of  disability 
may  not  begin  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
ual in  any  month  after  such  first  month." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  under  section  202  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  but  only  on 
the  basis  of  applications  filed  In  or  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  MAY  EARN 
WITHOTrr  SUFFERING  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  BENE- 
FITS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (f)(3)  of  section 
203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250". 

(b)  Subsections  (f)(1).  (f)(4)(B),  and 
(h)(1)(A)  of  such  section  203  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

MINIMUM  BENEFTTS  AT   AGE  70 

Sec    5    (a)    Section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Benefit  Payments  to  Persons  Not  Otherwise 
Entitled  Under  This  Section 

"(v)  (1)  Every  individual  who — 

"(A)    has  attained  age  70, 

"(B)  is  not  and  would  not.  upon  filing  ap- 
plication therefor,  be  entitled  to  any  month- 
ly benefits  under  any  other  subsection  of 
this  section  for  the  month  in  which  he  at- 
tains such  age  or,  if  later,  the  month  in 
which  he  files  application  under  this  sub- 
section, 

"(C)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States. 


"(D)(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  not  less  than  eighteen  months 
before  the  month  in  which  he  files  applica- 
tion for  benefits  under  this  subsection,  or 
(ii)  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  the  ten-year  period  preceding 
the  month  In  which  he  files  application  for 
benefits  under  this  subsection,  and 

"(E)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  subsection, 

shall  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this 
subsection  for  each  month,  beginning  with 
the  first  month  in  which  he  becomes  bo 
entitled  to  such  benefits  and  ending  with 
the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
he  dies  Such  individual's  benefit  for  each 
month  shall  be  equal  to  the  first  figure  in 
column  IV  of  the  table  in  section  215(a). 

"  ( 2 )  ( A )  If 

"(i)  any  individual  is  entitled  to  a  benefit 
for  any  month  under  this  subsection,  and 

"(ii)  it  is  determined  that  a  periodic  bene- 
fit or  benefits  are  payable  for  such  month  to 
such  individual  under  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State  or  under  a  pension 
cr  retirement  system  established  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  (or  any  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  or  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  or  subdivisions 
thereof  which  Is  wholly  owned  thereby), 
then  the  benefit  referred  to  In  clause  (i) 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by 
an  amount  equal  to  such  periodic  benefit  or 
benefits  for  such  month.  ^  *     ,„ 

"(B)  If  any  neriodic  benefit  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)(li)  is  determined  to  be 
pavable  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis  (ex- 
eluding  a  benefit  payable  in  a  lump  sum  un- 
less it  is  a  commutation  of,  or  a  substitute 
for  periodic  pavments),  the  reduction  of 
such  individual's  benefit  under  this  para- 
Eiaph  shall  be  made  at  such  time  or  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds 
approximates,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the 
reduction  in  subparagraph   (A). 

"(C)  In  order  to  assiure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  will  be  carried  out,  the 
Secretary  may.  as  a  condition  to  certification 
for  pavment  of  any  monthly  benefit  to  an 
individual  under  this  subsection  (if  ^^  ap- 
pears to  the  Secretary  that  such  individual 
mav  be  eligible  for  a  periodic  benefit  which 
would  give  rise  to  a  reduction  under  this 
paragraph),  require  adequate  assurance  of 
reimbursement  of  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund  m  case 
periodic  benefits,  with  respect  to  which  such 
a  reduction  should  be  made,  become  payable 
to  such  individual  and  such  reduction  is  not 

"(D)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
which  is  authorized  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  periodic  benefits,  or  has  a  sys- 
tem of  periodic  benefits,  shall  (at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary)  certify  to  him  with 
respect  to  any  individual  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  paragraph.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
•agency  of  the  United  States'  includes  any 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  which 
is  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Benefits  shall  not  be  paid  under  this 
subsection —  ^    ^     ,   „ 

"(A)  to  an  alien  for  any  month  during 
any  part  of  which  he  was  outside  the  United 
States;  ^. 

"(B)  to  any  individual  for  any  month 
during  all  of  which  he  was  an  inmate  of 
a  public  institution;  or 

•(C)  to  anv  individual  who  is  a  member 
or  employee  of  an  organization  required  to 
register  under  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  as  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  a  Communist-front 
organization,  or  a  Communis>lnflltrated 
organization  under  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended." 
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(b)(1)  The  following  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'(hi,  or  (v)": 

I  A)    subsection   (d)(6MA), 

(B)  subsection  (eU4UA), 

(C)  subsection  (f)(4)(AK 

(D)  subsection  (g)(4)(A).  and 

(E)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (j)(l). 

(2)  Section  202(h)(4)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (g)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(g) .  or  (v)". 

(3)  Section  202(k)(2)(B)    of  such  Act  is 
•      amended  by  striking  out  "preceding". 

( c  t  ( 1 )  With  respect  to  every  individual 
who  becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title 

II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
tr\i£t  fund,  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of: 

(A)  The  total  amount  of  employee  and 
employer  taxes  that  would  have  been  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  3101  and 
3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)  if  such  individual  has  been  paid  wages 
(as  defined  in  section  209  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  equal  to  the  first  figure  in  column 

III  of  the  table  in  section  215(a)  in  each 
month  of  the  period  beginning  with  January 
1951  (or  January  of  the  year  after  the  year  in 
which  he  attained  age  thirty-one,  if  that  is 
later)  and  ending  with  December  of  the  year 
in  which  he  attained  age  sixty-nine  (or,  if 
later.  December  1964) ;  and 

(B)  Interest,  compounded  at  3  percent  per 
annum,  on  the  total  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A) ,  for  each  year  in  the 
period  referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

1 2 )  The  transfer  of  funds  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Federal  Old- Age 
and  Survi.ors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  with  re- 
spect to  any  in(iividual  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  calendar  quarter  following  the 
calendar  quarter  i^  which  such  individual 
becomes  entitled  to  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendment  mads  by  subsection   (a). 

(d)(1)  Section  202 (m)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "no 
other  individual"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "ill  such  benefit  is  payable  to  an  in- 
dividual who  attained  age  seventy  in' or  be- 
fore such  month,  or  (2)  no  other  individ- 
ual". 

( 2 )  Such  section  202  ( m )  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  total  of 
the  benefits  under  this  section  of  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  month  shall,  if  he  attained 
age  seventy  in  or  before  such  month,  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  such  total  is.  after  any 
reduction  under  subsections  (k)  (3)  and  (q), 
less  than  the  first  figure  in  column  IV  of  the 
table  in  section  215(a) ." 

(3)  The  last  s^tence  of  section  203(a)  of 
sush  Act  is  Eunended  by  inserting  "and  a 
benefit  increased  rs  the  result  of  section 
202(m)"  after  "disability  insurance  benefit". 

( e »  The  amendnients  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case 
of  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on  or 
after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  based  on  applications 
filed  on  or  after  such  thirtieth  day.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (d)  shall 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
monthB  beginning  on  or  after  such  thirtieth 
day. 

ALABAMA  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Nix]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NIX.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
when  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is  being 
criticized  for  his  expressed  intention  to 
push   the  Alabama   boycott,    let   it   be 
clearly  understood  that  I  fully  agree  with 
him,  that  I  will  lend  any  and  all  aid  to 
him,  and  that  I  applaud  his  courage  and 
ingenuity. 

These  kindly  souls  who  deplore  this 
boycott  say  they  are  fearful  that  the  ad- 
mitted slight  gains  in  Negro-white  rela- 
tions might  be  destroyed;  they  say  the 
good  and  decent  white  people  of  Alabama 
who  are  timidly  beginning  to  favor 
Negro  demands  will  be  discouraged  and 
will  again  retire  to  the  sidelines.  To 
these  timid  souls,  I  say  that  you  are  in 
effect  saying  to  Dr.  King,  to  the  Negroes 
engaged  in  a  great  and  just  social  revolu- 
tion that  they  are  moving  too  fast — that 
they  must  walk  softly^— that  time  and 
more  time  must  be  given  to  the  whites 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  detractors,  these 
objectors,  do  not  say  that  the  boycott  Is 
illegal,  they  do  not  say  that  the  boycott 
violates  the  moral  law,  they  do  not  say 
that  this  act  will  bring  hardship  to  the 
innocent.  If  they  mean  that  hardship 
will  come  to  the  Negioes  of  Alabama, 
the  answer'is,  let  it  come.  No  suffering 
can  match  the  suffering  that  has  been 
endured  in  the  past  and  is  being  endured 
now  by  the  Negroes  of  Alabama. 

If  they  mean  that  the  good  white  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  will  suffer,  then  let  these 
good  and  moral  people  become  militant 
and  articulate  in  the  cause  of  justice. 
Let  them  denounce  the  bombers.  Let 
them  lift  the  curtain  of  silence  behind 
which  their  brutal  police  hide.  Let  them 
repudiate  the  union  which  has  made 
them  brother  to  the  murderer,  the  op- 
pressor, the  disseminator  of  false  racial 
doctrines.  Let  them  face  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  two  Gods — one  for  the 
whites  and  one  for  the  Negroes,  and  that 
these  Gods  require  a  different  church 
for  each.  Let  them  demand  and  get 
equality  in  registration  in  voting  before 
the  law. 

In  short,  let  them  cleanse  their  minds 
of  blind  and  unreasoned  prejudice.  Let 
them  cast  out  their  distorted  moral 
values  and  revert  to  the  true  and  eternal 
values  governing  mankind. 

When  that  time  comes  even  the  people 
of  Alabama  will  readily  see  that  in  this 
month  of  April  1965.  the  358th  year  of 
Negro  oppression  in  America,  it  is  more 
than  reasonable  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  to  voice  the  demands  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  Alabama  to: 

First.  Call  upon  industries  and  busi- 
nesses to  abandon  any  plans  for  expand- 
ing in  Alabama — and  if  there  are  no 
results. 

Second.  Ask  private  institutions, 
churches,  and  labor  unions  to  reexamine 
placement  of  pension  funds  in  Alabama 
for  investment. 

Third.  Ask  the  U.S.  Government  to 
withdraw  U.S.  tax  dollars  from  Alabama 
banks. 


Fourth.  Consumer  boycott  against 
specific  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  reminding 
the  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  critics  of  Dr.  King  and 
the  good  people  of  Alabama  that  meeting 
the  simple  conditions  listed  below  will 
eliminate  this  boycott. 

These  conditions  are: 

First.  An  end  to  the  poll  tax  in  all 
elections. 

Second.  Allow  voter  registration  at 
times  convenient  to  working  people— 
(nights  and  weekends) . 

Third.  Appointment  of  Negroes  topol- 
icymaking  positions  on  State  boards 
and  agencies. 

Fourth.  Stop  police  brutality,  and  as- 
sure  equal  protection  before  the  law  for 
all  citizens. 

Fifth.  Repudiation  of  the  practice  of 
using  inflammatory  racist  utterance  in 
political  statements. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  February  28,  1965,  de- 
scribes the  situation  vis-a-vis  the  mayor 
and  the  borough  presidents  in  New  York 
City. 

It  is  a  further  Installment  in  the  series 
on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis":. 
New  York  City  in  Crisis:   Borough  Presi- 
dency   Shorn    of   Power — A   Buffer  for 

Mayor 
(By  Alfonso  Narvaez  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 

In  this  city  of  8  million,  there  are  at  least 
five  people  who  firmly  believe  that  the  posi- 
tion of  borough  president  remains  essential 
and  important  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 

The  five  are  Constance  B.  Motley,  borough 
president  of  Manhattan;  Abe  Stark,  borough 
president  of  Brooklyn;  Joseph  P.  Perlcini, 
borough  president  of  the  Bronx;  Mario  J. 
Cariello,  borough  president  of  Queens,  and 
Albert  V.  Maniscalco,  borough  president  of 
Riclimond. 

There  are  many  others,  however,  who  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  only  thing  important 
about  the  Job  of  borough  president  anymore 
is  its  annual  salary — $35,000. 

Only  the  mayor  and  the  comptroller  get 
more. 

Stripped  of  many  of  his  duties  and  most 
of  his  patronage  by  the  city  charter  revisions 
which  took  effect  in  January  1963  the  bor- 
ough president  today  has,  in  many  respects, 
been  reduced  to  a  ceremonial  figurehead 
whose  chief  function  is  to  serve  as  a  buffer 
between  the  mayor  and  the  people  of  the  city. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  the  duties  of  their 
Jobs  were  being  stripped  away,  the  five  bor- 
ough presidents,  who  control  10  of  the  22 
votes  on  the  board  of  estimate,  voted  unani- 
mously—with the  full  support  of  the  mayor— 
not  to  slash  their  salaries  but  rather  to  in- 
crease them,  from  $25,000  to  the  present 
$35,000  a  year. 

LIMITATIONS 

The  decline  in  the  office's  power  was  hlgl^' 
lighted   by   the   restrictions   faced   by  Mrs. 
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Motley,  who  was  chosen  city  councilwoman 
from  Manhattan. 

Of  the  90  Jobs  In  the  office  of  the  Man- 
hattan Borough  president,  Mrs.  Motley  can 
fill  only  9  with  people  of  her  choice.  Tlie 
other  jobs  are  already  filled  by  career  civil 
service  workers,  who  are  not  subject  to 
removal  when  a  new  boss  takes  over. 

This  in  itself  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
when  the  borough  president  was  a  major 
power  both  In  city  politics  and  in  city  gov- 
ernment, and  could  use  his  far-ranging  ap- 
pointive powers  to  reward  the  party  faithful 
and  deliver  votes  at  election  time. 

Under  the  old  charter,  there  were  more 
than  1,700  positions  in  the  office  of  the 
Manhattan  Borough  president,  many  of 
which  could  be — and  were — used  to  pay 
political  debts. 

Yet  it  isn't  only  In  the  political  patronage 
arena  that  the  office  has  lost  its  significance. 
When  the  new  charter  went  into  effect,  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  office — as  well  as  its 
personnel  and  equipment — were  taken  away 
from  it.  Among  these  were  the  planning 
and  construction  of  streets  and  highways 
and  the  control  of  testing  laboratories, 
sewers,  street  signs,  and  comfort  stations. 
These  duties  were  turned  over  to  the  depart- 
ments of  highways  and  public  works. 

More  than  5,000  Jobs  and  various  pieces  of 
equipment  were  handed  over  to  these  two 
departments  and  the  staffs  of  the  five  bor- 
ough presidents  were  cut  to  about  one-tenth 
of  their  former  size. 

In  essence,  the  borough  president  today 
acts  as  an  intermediary  between  city  hall 
and  the  citizens  of  his  borough,  but  even 
here  his  power  has  been  reduced. 

At  the  time  of  the  charter  revision,  the  city 
created  the  posts  of  a  deputy  commissioner 
of  highways  and  a  deputy  commissioner  of 
public  works  for  each  borough. 

The  holders  of  these  10  positions  were  to 
act  as  liaison  between  the  people  In  the 
various  boroughs  and  the  agencies  con- 
cerned—at an  additional  cost  of  some 
$130,000  in  salaries  each  year. 

These  Jobs  never  existed  before  1963. 

CONTENTION 

Yet  in  its  interim  report  to  the  mayor  last 
December,  the  temporary  commission  city 
finances  commissioner  of  highways  as  "de- 
partments, divisions  thereof,  or  functions 
which  may  have,  in  whole  or  in  part,  outlived 
their  usefulness  or  which  are  duplicated  by 
other  private  or  public  agencies  or  which 
generally  seem  to  be  of  questionable  value." 

As  for  the  borough  president's  office  itself, 
there  have  been  repeated  demands  that  the 
positions  be  eliminated  entirely. 

At  the  time  of  the  charter  revision,  the 
City  Club  of  New  York,  a  nonpartisan  civic 
organization  founded  in  1892,  charged  that 
the  positions  were  no  longer  needed.  Dr. 
Chailes  Garrett,  chairman  of  the  City  Club's 
charter  revision  committee,  said: 

"Their  legislative  powers  could  be  ade- 
quately carried  out  by  the  borougli  repre- 
sentatives in  the  city  council.  Their  admin- 
istrative duties,  matters  of  mere  housekeep- 
ing, could  be  readily  handled  by  the  city 
departments." 

The  "housekeeping"  duties  were  eliminated 
by  the  charter  revision,  but  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  office  remained  with  them. 

Yesterday,  Seymour  Claubard,  former 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Governmental 
Operations  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  long 
a  student  of  municipal  government,  echoed 
Dr.  Garrett's  words  and  said  that  the  borough 
president  merely  served  "ceremonial  and 
propaganda  functions." 

"Their  presence  in  the  city  government 
only  detracts  from  the  useful  functioning  of 
the  city  council,  which  was  designed  as  a 
strong  council  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
charter,"  he  said.  "I  am  In  favor  of  elim- 
inating the  office  entirely  and  giving  their 
responsibilities  to  the  ctty  council." 


Challenges  to  the  borough  president's  of- 
fice have  come  from  many  quarters.  With 
the  city  in  desperate  need  of  money,  the 
citizens  budget  commission  has  suggested 
the  elimination  of  the  five  borough  presi- 
dents' offices  as  an  austerity  move.  It  has 
said  that  the  city  could  save  millions  of 
dollars  through  elimination  of  the  offices  and 
the  administrative  structure  they  entail. 

As  for  the  elective  office  itself,  the  city 
charter  states  the  individual  must  reside  in 
the  borough  and  can  appoint  a  number  of 
assistants  and  personal  staff  members.  It 
also  states  that  the  borough  president  must 
maintain  a  topographical  bureau  (which 
keeps  maps  of  streets  and  supplies  engineer- 
ing information  to  architects  and  surveyors) 
and  that  he  can  appoint  civic  leaders  to 
nonsalaried  positions  on  borough  community 
planning  boards.  These  boards  advise  the 
borough  president  and  other  city  agencies  on 
matters  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  bor- 
ough. 

The  borough  president  Is  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  borough  improvement  board,  of 
which  the  councilmen  of  the  borough  are 
members.  As  a  member  of  the  site  selec- 
tion board  he  participates  in  the  selection 
of  sites  for  all  capital  projects.  He  makes 
recommendations  to  the  mayor  and  other 
city  officials  as  to  the  needs  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

The  most  Important  function  of  the  bor- 
ough president  is,  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  estimate,  where  he  has  two  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  22.  He  participates  in  many 
legislative  and  administrative  decisions 
which  affect  the  entire  city. 
harmony 
Despite  the  apparent  importance  of  his 
board  of  estimate  position  (he  passes  on 
budgets,  budget  revisions,  and  the  control 
of  city-owned  property)  the  borough  presi- 
dent is  far  less  important  when  it  comes  to 
making  legislative  decisions.  The  mayor, 
the  comptroller,  and  the  president  of  the 
city  council,  who  are  the  other  members  of 
the  board  of  estimate,  have  4  votes  apiece — 
for  a  total  of  12.  And  what  Mayor  Wagner 
wants,  the  mayor  invariably  gets  from  his 
borough  presidents — including  Republican- 
liberal.  Joseph  Periconi,  of  the  Bronx. 

It  is  all  one  big  happy  family  and,  whatever 
disagreements  may  come  up.  they  are  all 
well  hidden  by  the  secret  curtain  of  the 
board  of  estimate's  executive  sessions. 

If  some  disagreement  should  arise,  the 
mavcr  has  the  charter  on  his  side. 

The  charter  states  that  a  quorum  for  the 
board  of  estimate  "shall  consist  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  members  thereof  to  cast 
12  votes,  including  at  least  2  of  the  mem- 
bers authorized  to  cast  4  votes  each." 

The  charter  further  states  that  the  "board 
shall  act  by  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  authorized  to 
be  cast  by  all  the  members  of  the  board." 

In  effect,  this  gives  the  mayor  and  his  men 
virtual  control  of  the  board.  Together  they 
control  12  votes,  enough  for  a  quorum  and 
enough  for  a  majority. 

Not  surprisingly,  however,  the  borough 
presidents  are  convinced  of  the  need  for  their 
Jobs  and  for  the  services  they  perform. 
Where  they  differ  is  on  whether  or  not  the 
power  of  the  office  has  declined. 

"The  responsibilities  of  the  borough  presi- 
dent have  incre.^sed,  not  decreased."  Bronx 
Borough  President  Periconi  maintains.  "The 
borough  presidents  are  more  representative 
of  the  people  and  more  responsive  to  their 
needs  now. 

"borough's  ear 
"Our  office  is  a  clearinghouse  for  millions 
of  complaints.  Every  voice  hp.s  to  be  heard. 
We  are  making  a  true  partnership  of  govern- 
ment and  community.  The  ties  have  been 
strengthened." 

A  spokesman  for  his  office  said  that  a  lot 
of  the  work  was  ceremonial,  but  he  added: 


"There  Is  a  great  need  for  the  borough  presi- 
dent.   He's  the  borough's  voice  at  city  hall." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Manhattan  office 
noted  that  "power  had  declined  according  to 
the  new  charter,  but  most  critics  of  the 
office  do  not  look  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
position.  They  do  not  know  what  the  presi- 
dent can  or  cannot  do. 

"The  city  is  a  huge  operation  and  the 
people  with  complaints  usually  get  short 
shrift  when  they  try  to  see  the  heads  of  city 
agencies.  The  borough  president  is  elected 
and  has  to  serve  the  people.  These  others 
are  appointed  and  don't  have  to  respond  to 
the  people's  complaints. 

"The  borough  president  is  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  legitimate  complaints  of 
the  people.  He  has  a  sympathetic  ear  for 
their  problems." 

At  the  Brooklyn  Borough  president's  of- 
fice, there  was  a  more  determined  effort  to 
show  the  need  for  the  office.  A  spokes- 
man there  cited  two  reports,  both  favorable 
to  the  continuance  of  the  offloe.  One  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Mayor  Fiorello  La 
Guardia  in  1936,  and  the  other  was  dated 
1962. 

In  the  more  recent  study,  Charles  Tenney, 
formerly  city  administrator  and  now  a  Fed- 
eral Judge,  expressed  the  need  for  the  office. 
In  his  report,  he  wrote: 

"FOCAL    POINT 

"The  new  charter  reduces  the  number  of 
functions  to  be  performed  by  the  borough 
presidents,  effective  January  1  (1963),  yet 
many  important  duties  remain  with  the 
borough  president,  particularly  those  which 
reflect  his  position  as  the  prime  community 
representative,  as  the  center  for  exchange  of 
information  between  the  people  and  the 
government  and  as  an  official  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  local  public  facilities." 

The  spokesman  at  the  Brooklyn  office  de- 
scribed Borough  President  Abe  Stark  as  the 
focal  point  of  all  local  community  activities 
in  Brooklyn.  He  safeguards  the  needs  of  the 
borough  in  the  capital  budget  and  meets 
with  city,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  to  plan 
for  the  needs  of  Brooklyn. 

In  Staten  Island  and  Queens,  the  borough 
presidents  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
complaints  about  sewers  and  streets,  two 
functions  that  were  taken  away  from  their 
Jurisdiction. 

Spokesmen  at  the  Queens  office  said  that 
they  had  received  more  than  10.(X)0  com- 
plaints about  sewer  and  street  construction 
from  taxpayers  and  homeowners  addressed 
directly  to  the  borough  president. 

"Many  of  them  interceded  for  direct  ac- 
tion by  his  offlte."  the  spokesman  said. 
"It's  a  challenge  to  try  and  meet  all  these 
local  problems." 

On  Staten  Island  a  spokesman  complained 
that  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  sewers  were  not  done  as  efficiently 
as  when  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bor- 
ough president. 

"We're  so  far  away  from  someone  in  Man- 
hattan that  it  takes  time  to  get  something 
done. '  he  said.  "We've  gotten  all  kinds  of 
complaints.  All  orders  have  to  come  from 
through  Manhattan,  and  naturally  there's 
some  delay." 

Spokesmen  for  each  borough  president 
wer?  quick  to  point  out  last  week  the  vari- 
ous functions  and  meetings  their  bosses  had 
to  attend.  Decisions  on  street  lights,  school 
and  hospital  sites,  and  the  proposed  closings 
cf  Government  facilities,  all  of  which  involve 
not  only  the  borough  presidents  but  other 
citv  officials,  were  given  as  items  that  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  each  borough  president's 
working  day. 

The  work  of  the  community  planning 
boards,  set  up  to  give  the  citizens  another 
voice  under  the  new  charter  but.  according 
to  many  critics,  operational  and  effective 
onlv  in  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  so  far.  also 
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was  given  as  a  function  consuming  much  of 
the  borough  president's  time. 

Spokesmen  for  the  borough  presidents, 
who  pointed  to  their  superiors'  roles  with 
the  community  planning  boards,  failed  to 
mention  that  each  borough  also  has  a  di- 
rector of  community  planning  boards  who 
receives  $9,000  a  year. 

What  the  mayor  and  other  officials  think 
of  the  office  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
recent  occurrence   in  the  Bronx. 

On  February  9,  Mayor  Wagner  and  Grover- 
nor  Rockefeller  jointly  annoimced  plans  for 
the  largest  housing  cooperative  ever  bvillt 
in  the  Nation. 

However,  the  plans  for  the  15.500-apart- 
ment  cooperative  were  announced  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Bronx  Borough  President  Perl- 
conl — and  without  the  consent  of  the  board 
of  estimate. 

At  a  board  of  estimate  meeting  later  In 
the  week.  Mr.  Periconl  complained: 

"The  announcement  of  the  largest  coop- 
erative housing  venture  ever  built  in  the 
Nation,  to  be  located  in  the  Baychester  area 
of  the  Bronx,  without  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  estimate,  not  only  degrades  the  dig- 
nity of  the  board,  but  makes  their  functions 
a  farce.  I.  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
estimate,  was  neither  consulted  nor  informed 
of  the  Joint  announcement  by  the  Governor 
and  the  mayor.  •  •  •  I  did  not  consider 
this  a  personal  affront,  but  common  courtesy 
and  respect  for  the  office  of  borough  presi- 
dent should  have  dictated  the  presence  of 
the  Bronx  borough  president  at  this  meet- 
ing." 

Borough  President  Periconl  was  not  alone 
In   his  annoyance. 

As  long  as  the  Job  pays  $35,000  a  year, 
there  will  always  be  at  least  five  people  in 
this  city  ready  to  defend  the  Job  of  borough 
president  at  all  times. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS — PART 
XLI 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  in  the  series  on  New 
York  City  in  Crisis  which  describes  the 
economic  consequences  to  New  York 
City,  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair. 

The  article  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  1,  1965,  and 
follows : 
New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Be.'.me  Links  T.^x 

Loss  TO  L.^GGrNG  Fair — Less  Than  Half  the 

Expected  $55  Million 

(By  Fred  Ferretti) 

The  city  will  realize  "less  than  half"  the 
$53.6  million  in  tax  revenues  it  expected 
from  the  world's  fair's  first  season.  Controller 
Abraham  D.  Beame  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Beame  thus  implied  that  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  city's  money  deficit  must  fall 
on  the  fair  and  its  financially  disappointing 
first  season. 

Last  April  15  Mayor  Wagner  released  con- 
currently his  budget  requests  for  the  1964- 
65  fiscal  year  and  his  projected  revenues  for 
the  same  year,  which  ends  this  June  30.  He 
included  among  his  revenues  S28.5  million 
from  sales  taxes,  $16  million  from  general 
business  and  financial  taxes.  $6.5  million 
from  amusement  taxes,  and  $2.6  million  from 
hotel  room  taxes,  all  directly  attributable  to 


the  world's  fair.    The  taxes  added  up  to  $53.6 
million. 

Mr.  Beame  said  there  will  be  "substantially 
less  •  •  •  disappointingly  less  *  •  •  less 
than  half"  that  amount  wlien  the  fiscal  year 
ends. 

This  means  that  at  most  the  city  can  ex- 
pect about  $26  million  in  tax  revenues  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  fair's  1964  season. 

And  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  fair's  own 
estimate,  made  in  1963  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Economic  Benefits  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  1964-65."  Tlien  it  was 
stated  by  the  Fair  Corp.:  "New  York  City  will 
derive  between  $200  and  $300  million  from 
tax  revenues  on  expenditures  brought  about 
by  the  New  York  World's  Fair." 

Asked  what  is  projected  for  the  budget  for 
1965-66  fiscal  year,  presently  under  prepara- 
tion, in  the  way  of  tax  revenues  as  a  result 
of  the  fair's  next  season,  Mr.  Beame  said: 
"I  have  no  idea.  Check  with  the  budget 
director." 

William  Shea,  the  city's  budget  director. 
was  unavailable  for  comment  last  night. 

The  controller  said  that  he  is  getting 
his  auditors  cranked  up  for  their  audit  of 
the  fair's  financial  books  and  records  sched- 
uled to  begin  Wednesday  if  the  fair  does  not 
file  for  a  stay  of  the  order  compeUlng  it  to 
sive  its  books  to  Mr.  Beame. 

The  order  was  signed  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Louis  Capozzoll  on  Friday  after  the 
fair  announced  its  intention  of  filing  an  ap- 
peal to  Justice  Capozzoli's  decision  the  day 
before  in  which  he  affirmed  Mr.  Beame's 
right  to  subpena  and  audit  the  records. 

Fair  attorney,  Charles  Preusse,  asked  for 
a  week  to  prepare  his  appeal,  but  Justice 
Capoz7oli  gave  him  2  days.  Unless  a  mo- 
tion to  stay  the  supreme  court  is  filed  by 
Wednesday,  the  city  will  begin  its  audit. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Beame  said  that  as  part  of 
that  audit  "it  would  be  my  duty  to  point  up 
instances"  which  on  their  surface  may  look 
like  "conflicts  of  interest." 

He  said  he  had  "no  idea  what  he  might 
find,  but  we  want  to  make  what  is  called  a 
management  analysis.  As  far  as  conflicts 
arising  •  •  •  I  haven't  heard  of  anything 
particularly,  but  'if  what  looks  like  inordi- 
nately large  fees'  come  up  they  are  the 
things  we  may  call  attention  to."  " 

Asked  If  the  fair  Is  being  operated  prop- 
erly In  his  opinion,  Mr.  Beame  said,  "I'm  In 
no  position  to  say.  That's  what  I'd  like  to 
find  out  *  •  •  there  is  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion." 

He  s^id  he'd  like  to  find  out  why  the  fair 
had  a  $17.5  million  first-year  deficit  "in  the 
face  of  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  (Robert) 
Moses  of  a  surplus  of  $50  million." 

Even  Lf  the  controller  gets  his  audit,  the 
books  are  not  going  to  shov/  the  fair's  pro- 
jections of  the  1965  season.  The  fair — basing 
its  projections  on  budgetary  cuts,  reduced 
operating  expenditures,  revenue  and  rental 
expectancies,  and  an  estimated  37,500,000 
paid  admissions — is  privately  predicting  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  $37,780,000. 
It  was  learned  that  this  figure  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Franklin  National  Bank  when 
the  fair's  interim  financial  advisor.  George  E. 
Spargo.  was  negotiating  for  a  $3  million  loan 
from  the  Mineola  Bank  early  last  month. 

The  fair  told  Franklin  National's  president. 
Arthur  T.  Roth,  that  It  expected  its  operating 
budget  for  the  6  months  of  1965  to  be 
$17,590,446.  slightly  more  than  half  the 
$33,299,000  figure  for  the  1964  season.  It  also 
predicted  a  paid  attendance  of  37.5  million, 
more  than  10  million  over  last  season's  total 
of  27.148.280  paid. 

In  its  negotiations,  which  have  since 
bogged  down,  the  fair  said  that  based  on  this 
attendance  and  budgetary  cuts — estimated  at 
$500,000  a  month  thus  far  for  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March — the  fair  would  show  a 
2-year  profit  of  $37,780,000. 

Of  this  estimated  profit,  the  fair  told  the 
Franklin  National  it  would  use  $22,372,000 


to  repay  the  remaining  75  percent  of  ita  e 
percent  notes;  $1.5  million  for  postfalr  ad- 
ministration, and  $8  million  for  demolition 
of  fair  buildings.  This  would  leave  a  sm- 
plus  of  $5,908,000.  very  far  from  fair  presi- 
dent Robert  Moses'  once-predicted  surplus 
of  $53  million.  It  would  be  enough,  how- 
ever, to  begin  making  Flushing  Meadow  the 
crowning  park  of  his  midborough  chain  of 
parks. 

The  Franklin  National  questioned  the  at- 
tendance estimate,  and  asked  the  fair  to  base 
further  negotiations  on  an  attendance  of  27 
million,  the  same  as  last  year's.  Accounting 
sources  say  the  profit  estimate  drops  sharply 
when  this  Is  done,  and  full  repayment  to 
noteholders  becomes  questionable. 

Also  left  out  the  fair  presentation  was 
the  fact  of  whether  attendance  estimates, 
whether  they  be  37.5  million  of  27  million, 
Included  the  14,136,590  tickets  sold  in  1964 
but  never  used.  In  its  audit  the  fair  says 
that  it  used  the  moneys  from  these  tickets 
for  1964  expenses.  If  they  "are  counted  In 
attendance  figures  this  year,  as  they  can  be, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  money  cannot  be 
considered  in  1965  revenue. 

Republican -Liberal  city  councilman,  Theo- 
dore Kupferman,  has  already  called  this  a 
misuse  of  funds  In  requesting  Mr.  Moses' 
ouster. 

Mr.  Beame  said  yesterday  he  "wouldn't 
venture  an  opinion"  as  whether  Mr.  Moses 
should  be  removed  as  president.  "That's 
up  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors," he  said. 

Last  week  8  of  the  21  members  of  the 
fair's  executive  committee  gave  Mr.  Moses 
a  unanimous  vote  of  confidence,  so  if  any 
removing  is  going  to  be  done,  it  will  have 
to  come  from  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Beame  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Moses' 
Impeding  of  his  request  to  audit  the  books 
was  uncharacteristic  of  a  good  public  ser- 
vant and  tended  to  creat  further  doubt  In 
the  public  mind  about  the  fair.  "I  try  to 
be  mild,"  Mr.  Beame  said  on  WNBC-TV's 
"Searchlight"  program,  "and  say  I'm  as- 
tonished. These  tactics  don't  befit  Mr. 
Moses." 

The  controller  was  backed  up  yesterday  by 
the  Citizens  Union,  which  urged  the  fair 
corporation  to  submit  to  audit.  "The  fair 
authorities  are  plainly  unwise  in  resisting 
him  [  Mr.  Beame  ] .  If  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
then  they  should  welcome  public  disclosure," 
the  union's  chairman,  Milton  M.  Berger- 
man,  said.  He  said  he  hopes  the  fair  will 
accept  the  decision  in  good  grace. 

But  Democratic  Councilman  at  Large  Paul 
CDwyer  said  he  disagrees  with  Beame's  ap- 
proach to  the  fair,  contending  that  the 
city's  inaction  and  carelessness  has  done  as 
much  »   *   *  to  place  the  fair  in  Jeopardy. 

He  said  the  city's  failure  to  insist  that 
the  $24  million  advanced ,  to  the  fair  be  a 
loan  and  not  a  gift  has  weakened  the  city's 
right  to  inspect  the  fair's  books  *  *  ' 
Sniping  at  this  late  hour  is  only  complicat- 
ing the  situation.  We  will  have  Mr.  Moses 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  we  may  as 
well  make  the  best  of  it. 


ANTARCTICA— THE  LAST  FRONTIER 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Grabowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  vast  areas  of  the  world  which  \s 
now  undergoing  intensive  interest  ana 
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research  by  the  scientific  community  is 
the  icy,  harsh  area  of  the  Antarctic. 

Scientists  of  many  nationalities  are 
gathered  on  this  icecap  at  the  south  of 
the  world,  working  together  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  from  this  area,  to  learn 
about  the  limited  forms  of  wildlife  which 
exist  there,  about  the  mineral  deposits 
which  may  be  needed  by  mankind  some- 
day about  the  food  forms  which  one  day 
may  be  needed  to  feed  a  hungry  world. 
Mr  William  J.  Clew,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
visited  this  region  with  the  Navy's  1964- 
65  Operation  Deep  Freeze  expedition. 

He  reported  on  the  work  being  done 
in  Antarctica,  on  the  lives  of  the  men 
there,  on  his  own  experiences. 

The  series  of  articles  which  he  sent 
back  to  the  Courant  by  means  of  short- 
wave radio  and  special  telephone  hookup 
have  been  reprinted  in  a  fine  booklet 
entitled.  "The  Last  Frontier." 

He  praises  the  men  who  are  perform- 
ing these  arduous  duties  and  cites  the 
many  Connecticut  men  who  were  in  Ant- 
arctica. These  include  Lt.  Richard  Gadd 
of  Simsbury,  with  the  Air  Force;  James 
Mercik,  a  scientist  from  Thompsonville, 
and  Thomas  OMeara,  with  Navy  Avia- 
tion and  from  Torrington,  all  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  written  by  Mr.  Clew  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 
REPORTS  BY  Radio:    Cotjrant  EnrroR  Visrrs 
U.S.  South  Pole  Base 
(By  William  J.  Clew,  assistant  managing 
editor) 
(The  following  dispatch  was  received  by 
tlie  Courant  Sunday  night  by  a  shortwave 
radio  and  telephone  hookup.) 

Btrd  Station,  Antarctica. — I  have  just 
completed  two  flights  over  the  high  and 
icy  mountains  of  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
The  first  trip  took  me  to  the  South  Pole. 
where  the  temperature  was  21  degrees  below 
zero. 

I  am  here  with  a  group  of  scientists,  Navy 
leaders  and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  raw  atmosphere  and  strong  winds  left 
me  gasping  for  breath  and  drained  my 
strength  until  I  was  able  to  adjust  myself 
to  this  harsh  environment. 
vast  ice  field 
The  South  Pole,  marked  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  is  on  a  plateau  nearly  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  About  95  percent  of  all  the 
world's  Ice  and  snow  are  in  Antarctica,  and 
at  the  pole  this  frozen  layer  is  over  9,000 
feet  thick.  Like  standing  in  a  desert,  one 
can  imagine  here  that  he  can  see  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth  because  this  snow-covered 
plateau  is  so  vast  and  unobstructed. 

I  had  the  unusual  experience  of  being  wel- 
comed to  the  South  Pole  by  name.  I  was 
greeted  by  James  Mercik,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Mercik  of  Thompsonville,  who  is  sta- 
tioned here  vrlth  the  scientists  and  explor- 
ers. 

He  called  to  me  through  the  howling  winds 
and  then  helped  me  struggle  up  the  short 
incline  from  the  landing  strip  to  the  entrance 
of  Amundsen-Scott  station. 

The  rarefied  atmosphere  and  the  weight  of 
my  heavy  Antarctic  gear  left  me  weak  and 
trembling  after  my  arrival.  Then  I  be- 
came adjusted  to  the  conditions.  This  ex- 
perience was  common  to  nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  our  party. 

Mercik  arrived  at  the  pole  a  month  ago. 
He  is  a  June  graduate  of  Georgetown  Uni- 


versity in  Washington  and  will  spend  the 
next  year  studying  the  aurora  austrailis,  the 
South  Pole  counterpart  of  our  northern 
lights  (aurora  borealis) . 

three  state  men  here 
There  were  three  Connecticut  men  at  the 
pole  at  this  occasion.  The  third  was  Hart- 
ford attorney  and  retired  Navy  Comdr.  Max 
M.  Savitt,  here  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
group  to  visit  the  headquarters  and  South 
Pole  station  commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  James 
R.  Reedy. 

The  scientific  and  exploratory  program  di- 
rected by  Admiral  Reedy  Is  known  as  Opera- 
tion Deep  Freeze. 

The  headquarters  for  the  operation  is  on 
Ross  Island  in  McMurdo  Sound,  an  arm  of 
Ross  Sea. 

The  trip  to  and  from  the  pole  covered 
nearly  1,800  miles.  Roald  Amundsen  was 
the  first  man  to  reach  the  pole,  racing  to 
the  spot  in  E>ecember  of  1911. 

The  English  explorer  Robert  Scott  arrived 
only  35  days  later,  in  January  of  1912.  Scott 
died  on  his  way  back  to  his  camp. 

Only  about  800  men  have  reached  the  pole 
itself,  and  our  party  is  now  a  part  of  this 
distinguished  group. 

The  second  leg  of  our  trip  from  the  In- 
terior was  to  this  station  named  after  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  located  about  600  miles 
from  the  pole  and  700  miles  from  the  head- 
quarters at  McMurdo  Sovmd.  The  station  is 
completely  under  the  surface  of  the  Ice  and 
snow.  The  buildings  are  connected  with 
tunnels,  the  whole  station  forming  a  lab- 
yrinth of  about  3  miles. 

So  far,  since  we  left  Hartford  in  late 
November,  we  have  covered  more  than  13,000 
miles  in  military  aircraft. 

There  are  now  three  icebreakers,  two  from 
the  Navy  and  one  of  the  Coast  Guard  that 
have  reached  the  McMurdo  headquarters. 
They  have  broken  a  lane  through  the  ice  pack 
in  the  Ross  Sea  so  that  supply  vessels  can 
reach  the  headquarters  base. 

The  Last  Frontier:  Man  Has  Conqttered 
the  Antarctic,  Learning  To  Live  There 
IN  Comfort 

(By  William  J.  Clew) 
McMxTRDO  Station,  Ross  Island,  Antarc- 
tica.— You  stand  behind  the  pilot's  seat  in 
the   cockpit   of   the   giant  Air  Force   cargo 
plane. 

MaJ.  Bob  Gait,  graying  veteran  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  turns  in  his 
seat,  lifts  his  Intercom  receiver  off  one  ear 
and  begins  to  talk  about  details  of  the  scene 
unfolding  25,000  feet  below. 

We  are  over  the  seas  surrounding  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  The  water  looks  black. 
It  Is  filled  with  thrashing  floes  of  pack  Ice. 
Major  Gait  points  ahead.  There  Is  a  heavy 
white  cloud  layer,  dazzling  In  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  Suddenly  we  break  through  It. 
Before  us  Is  a  scene  of  wUd,  sinister  beauty 
like  nothing  we  have  ever  encountered.  For 
hundred  of  miles  there  are  Ice -covered  moun- 
tains. There  are  glaciers  that  slope  like 
giant  stairwa3rs.  whose  movement  to  the  sea 
Is  so  slow  It  is  measured  by  centuries.  The 
clouds  play  about  the  towering  peaks. 

The  pilot  points  downward  to  his  left. 
Jutting  out  from  the  ice  mass,  where  the 
Ross  Sea  Joins  the  oceans,  is  Cape  Adare, 
lonely  and  forbidding.  The  sight  staggers 
the  senses.  In  God's  name,  I  thought,  what 
brought  man  here  and  what  am  I  doing 
here?  Bob  Gait  speaks  again  and  I  bend 
to  hear  amid  the  roar  of  the  four  powerful 
turboprop  engines.  Down  below,  he  says, 
vmder  that  blanket  of  cloud  and  a  few  miles 
Inland  from  Cape  Adare,  lies  Hallett  Station, 
a  base  for  explorers  and  scientists  manned 
by  Americans  and  New  Zealanders.  A  week 
before,  he  continued,  he  and  his  crew  landed 
their  big  C-130  Hercules  on  the  Ice  and 
dropped  off  a  load  of  supplies.  Unbelievable 
as  it  seemed  in  this  vast,  frozen  area,  ice 


and  snow  do  melt  and  the  Ice  runway  at 
Hallett  had  begun  to  soften. 

The  men  at  the  base  had  set  up  a  plumb 
line,  which  registered  a  bend  in  the  ice  of 
only  an  inch  and  a  half.  "We  felt  we  would 
be  safe  if  the  Ice  gave  as  much  as  5 
inches,"  said  the  major.  Now,  a  week  later 
the  thaw  of  early  Antarctic  summer  had  set 
in  and  Hallett  will  get  its  supplies  by  air 
drop  or  from  lighter  planes. 

As  overwhelming  as  the  sight  of  the  South 
Polar  Continent  was,  this  little  story  restored 
my  perspective.  So  there  were  men  here  and 
they  were  surviving  in  a  land  where  sur- 
vival is  the  uppermost  consideration,  minute 
by  minute,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day.  In 
this  harsh  land,  the  temperature  plunges 
m  minutes  far  below  zero  and  blizzards 
spring  up,  blotting  out  everything,  completely 
disorientating  a  man  even  a  few  feet  from 
the  safety  of  a  shelter. 

Despite  all  the  dangers,  all  the  storms,  all 
the  lonelmess  and  the  almost  unbearable 
cold,  the  big  story  of  antarctic  Is  that 
man  has  conquered  It  and  Is  learning  to  Uve 
there  In  reasonable  comfort. 

Only  a  few  hours  ago,  we  had  taken  off 
from  the  airport  at  Chrlstchurch,  New 
Zealand  and  a  few  hours  before  that  from 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  In  Washington,  D.C., 
from  the  same  tarmac  where  the  presidential 
planes  are  parked.  There  had  been  an  over- 
night stop  in  Honolulu  and  2  days  of 
rest  in  "Chi  Chi,"  (Chrlstchurch)  where 
Rear  Adm.  James  R.  Reedy,  U.S.  Navy  has  his 
administrative  headquarters  for  Operation 
Deep  Freeze.  This  is  the  name  given  the  pro- 
gram, headed  by  the  Navy,  in  which  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  are  Joined,  that  supports  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
The  Armed  Forces  group  is  known  as  Task 
Force   43    and    Chrlstchurch    Is    its   staging 

^rea.  ^      ,.^ 

About  30  of  us  had  been  invited.  There 
were  10  newspapermen  from  United  States, 
Europe,  and  Australia;  Vice  Adm.  John 
Bush  of  the  British  Navy.  Adm.  Francois 
Picard-Destellan  of  the  French  Navy;  Quincy 
Mumford.  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  Herbert 
B.  Powell.  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand;  Dr. 
Allen  Waterman,  the  distinguished  physicist 
and  leading  figure  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  who  was  a  friend  and  colleague 
at  Yale  of  the  late  Professor  Harry  W.  Foote. 
father  of  the  Courant's  managing  editor; 
four  Members  of  Congress,  a  ntimber  of  other 
scientists  and  military  and  naval  men  and 
an  old  friend.  Judge  Max  M.  Savitt,  of  West 
Hartford,  who  had  been  asked  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  come  out  of  retirement  as  a 
Navy  commander  to  do  some  legal  work  for 
the  expedition. 

He  took  part  In  discussions  with  respect 
to  questions  of  Jurisdiction  contained  In  the 
treaties  governing  the  continent. 

ISSUED    special    GEIAR 

Admiral  Reedy  was  aboard  the  plane  with 
us  on  the  way  from  Chrlstchurch  to  Mc- 
Murdo Station.  He  had  met  us  on  our  ar- 
rival and  now  he  was  on  his  way  to  spend 
the  next  several  weeks  at  his  antarctic  head- 
quarters, directing  the  activities  that  are 
crammed  into  the  only  part  of  the  year  that 
is  reasonably  safe  in  this  south  polar  land. 
The  season  extends  from  October  1  to  about 
April  1.  During  this  period  there  are  about 
1.300  men  in  Antarctica.  Most  of  them  are 
Americans.  The  rest  are  New  Zealanders. 
Russians.  Australians,  English,  and  South 
Americans,  manning  the  stations  that  dot 
the  continent. 

Before  leaving  Chrlstchurch,  we  were  Is- 
sued special  clothing.  This  Included  a 
change  of  woolen  socks  for  each  day  we  were 
"on  the  ice,"  as  a  visit  to  the  continent  Is 
called.  There  were  two  suits  of  thermal 
underwear,  long,  heavy  and  warm,  construct- 
ed with  open  meshwork.  There  were  a  heavy 
woolen  sweater,  two  woolen  shirts,  woolen 
trousers,  and  a  lined  windbreaker.  These 
were  standard  armed  services  Issue,  for  cold 
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weather  service.  But  In  addition  there  was 
a  heavy  pair  of  lined  trousers,  called  "many 
pockets."  These  were  held  up  with  sus- 
penders. The  most  important  item  was  a 
pair  of  heavy,  white  thermal  boots  with 
thick  insoles  of  nylon  and  felt.  Another  pair 
of  boots  was  issued  for  comfort  indoors. 
These  were  like  a  pair  of  conventional  high 
shoes.  A  woolen  scarf,  a  fur-lined  cap  with 
earflaps  and  a  fur-lined  hood  for  the  Jacket 
completed  the  outfit. 

LE.\VE    SUMMER    CLIMES 

New  Zealand  Is  a  beautiful  country  and 
Christchurch  a  charming  old  city  of  more 
than  200.000,  situated  on  the  South  Island. 
It  was  warm  and  summery  when  we  left, 
wearing  our  basic  antarctic  clothing.  We 
were  briefed  about  the  dangers  of  Antarctica 
and  the  physical  condition  of  everyone  was 
checked.  I  was  relieved  to  see  that  there 
v.ere  several  men  older  than  I  who  had  dared 
to  make  the  trip.  With  one  exception,  an 
elderly  man  who  came  down  with  a  touch  of 
pneumonia  at  the  South  Pole,  we  all  were 
destined  to  come  throvigh  the  adventure  un- 
harmed. A  large  crowd  of  New  Zealanders 
gathered  at  the  airport  to  see  us  off.  We 
took  uncomfortable  canvas  seats  around  the 
sides  of  the  plane  and  strapped  oiu-selves  In. 
The  center  of  the  big  fuselage  was  filled  with 
boxes  of  supplies,  mail  sacks  and  our  duffel- 
bags. 

Maintaining  a  balance  between  the  warmth 
of  o\xr  clothing  and  the  temperature  in  the 
plane  was  a  minor  problem  but  as  we  neared 
the  end  of  our  8-hour  flight  the  temperature 
of  the  plane  was  lowered.  This  was  done  to 
help  us  acclimatize  to  our  new  environment 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  don  our  heavy  outer 
garments.  We  landed  on  the  ice  of  the  Ross 
Ice  Barrier  in  McMurdo  Sound,  where  the 
landing  strip  is  known  as  Williams  Field,  in 
honor  of  an  expedition  member  who  was 
killed  a  few  years  ago.  The  clear,  cold  air 
as  we  emerged  from  the  plane  was  breath- 
taking. It  was  about  12  above  zero.  A  fleet 
of  Sikrosky  helicopters  lifted  some  of  the 
group  and  heavy  snowtrack  vehicles  took 
others  up  from  the  ice  to  McMurdo  Station 
7  miles  away. 

THERE    IS    NO    DARK 

We  were  anxious  to  get  settled  before  din- 
ner and  "before  dark,"  forp;etting  that  there 
was  to  be  no  dark.  At  this  season  the  sun 
shines  around  the  clock  on  Antarctica.  Some 
people  found  it  difficult  to  sleep  and  came 
down  with  a  condition  known  on  the  ice  as 
"big  eye."  They  went  about  tired  looking, 
with  staring  eyes.  But  morning  newspaper- 
men are  used  to  sleeping  in  the  daytime  and 
I  had  no  trouble  except  to  overcome  the 
temptation  to  stretch  the  day  into  exhaust- 
ingly  long  hours.  One  night  I  was  Just  going 
off  to  sleep  when  my  roommate.  Max  Savitt. 
came  in  and  asked  what  happened  to  the 
lights.  "Where's  the  light  switch?"  he  de- 
manded. "Take  off  your  sunglasses,"  I 
growled.  The  midnight  sun  was  streaming 
through  our  window  in  BOQ  (bachelor  offi- 
cer's quarters)  10. 

Max  and  I  argued  good  naturedly  over  who 
was  to  take  the  upper  bunk.  He  contended 
that  seniority  in  age  and  rank  entitled  him 
to  the  lower  berth.  We  put  it  up  to  Admiral 
Reedy,  who  humorously  declared  that  weight 
was  the  determining  factor  and  gave  the 
lower  bunk  to  me.  But  the  young  Navy  and 
Air  Force  officers  in  BOQ  10  came  to  Max's 
aid  and  gave  him  a  ladder  to  mount  to  his 
perch. 

Most  of  us  wore  our  own  light  underwear, 
under  our  thermal  longies.  We  were  put  on 
the  honor  system  to  take  only  one  bath 
a  week  and  we  paid  for  this  by  shoveling 
snow  into  a  big  tank  where  it  was  melted 
for  the  shower  room.  We  did  get  enough 
water  to  shave  and  take  sponge  baths  but 
despite  this  and  changes  of  shorts  and  shirts 
there  was  a  certain  gaminess  about  all  of  us 
when  midweek  shower  time  came  around. 


Antarctica  covers  5^2  million  square  miles. 
It  is  bigger  than  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  combined.  Ninety-eight 
perceztt  of  it  is  covered  by  ice  and  snow 
and  more  than  90  percent  of  all  the  world's 
ice  and  snow  are  here.  At  the  South  Pole, 
which  we  visited,  the  ice  and  snow  are  more 
than  9.000  feet  deep.  This  mass  has  pressed 
the  earth  under  it  into  the  core  of  the  globe 
and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  not  a  perfectly  formed  round  ball  but 
rather  pearshaped. 

Antarctica  has  its  own  built-in  control  sys- 
tem that  maintains  a  precarious,  delicate 
balance  with  the  forces  of  nature.  Its  snow 
and  ice  do  not  build  up  so  rapidly  or  melt 
so  fast  that  the  world  is  thrown  out  of  orbit. 
If  all  the  ice  and  snow  here  were  to  melt 
rapidly,  the  oceans  of  the  world  would  rise 
200  feet,  wiping  out  all  coastal  cities.  If 
the  snow  and  ice  were  to  accumulate  with- 
out limit  the  world  would  indeed  be  off 
balaiice. 

Scientists  have  been  able  to  measure  the 
snow  and  ice  that  have  been  building  up 
over  the  centuries.  The  layers  can  be  iden- 
tified because  the  summer  and  winter  de- 
posits have  different  characteristics.  There 
are  other  means  used  to  determine  the  age 
of  the  snow  and  ice.  One  of  my  souvenirs 
from  a  visit  to  Byrd  Station  near  the  South 
Pole  is  a  bottle  of  water  melted  from  snow 
that  fell  in  850  A.D.  It  was  brought  up  from 
a  depth  of  700  feet  in  a  hole  drilled  to  a  depth 
of  1,200  feet.  The  scientist  who  gave  it  to 
me.  John  Katsufrakls,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, said  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
bring  up  a  sample  of  snow  that  fell  at  the 
time  of  Christ. 

(Characteristics  of  the  continent  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  chapter.) 

The  summer  population  of  Antarctica 
drops  off  sharply  when  the  long,  dark  Antarc- 
tic winter  returns.  Only  about  200  men 
"winter  over."  Once  is  usually  enough  but 
there  are  men  who  have  done  it  more  than 
once. 

LONG    TRIP 

The  trip  from  Washington  to  New  Zealand 
was  made  in  a  C-135  four-engine  Jet  cargo 
plane  and  from  New  Zealand  to  Antarctica 
in  a  turboprop  C-130  Hercules. 

Washington  is  about  300  miles  from  Hart- 
ford: Honolulu's  Hickam  Field  about  5,000 
miles  from  Washington;  Christchurch  about 
4.500  miles  from  Honolulu;  and  McMurdo 
Station  about  2.100  miles  from  Christchurch. 
Our  roundtrip  Journey  was  to  cover  nearly 
24.000  miles.  In  addition,  there  was  an 
1,800-mile  roundtrip  to  the  South  Pole  from 
McMurdo  and  another  1,500  miles  to  Byrd 
Station. 

McMurdo  Station  looks  like  an  open  pit 
mining  town.  It  Is  one  of  the  rare  places  on 
the  coast  where  Antarctica's  land  is  visible. 
The  temperature  was  in  the  20's  when  we 
came  up  from  the  landing  strip  on  McMurdo 
Sound.  The  little  town  is  on  a  slope  of  black 
volcanic  hills,  reaching  high  above  the  cluster 
of  huts.  In  the  comparative  warmth  of  the 
just-below-frcezing  temperature  the  snow  on 
the  hiHs  v/as  melting  and  running  down 
through  the  muddy  streets. 

Everyone  ate  in  a  big  general  messhall. 
cafeteria  style,  the  high  rankers  and  low 
rankers  w^ithout  distinction.  The  food  was 
good  and  plentiful.  The  sleeping  quarters 
were  warm  and  comfortable.  Time  turned 
backward,  however,  with  respect  to  other  fa- 
cilities, which  were  like  those  prevailing  in 
the  rural  sections  of  America  long  ago,  be- 
fore the  age  of  indoor  bathrooms.  A  modern 
pUimtaing  system,  however,  was  nearly  ready 
for  dedication  as  we  left  for  home.  Mc- 
Murdo has  a  power  and  light  plant  run  by 
atomic  power.  Unlike  the  one  being  built 
in  Haddam  it  does  not  require  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  an  hour  to  cool  Its  reactor. 
The  cold  Antarctic  air  does  the  Job.  It  was 
shut  down  during  our  visit  for  maintenance 
but  Admiral  Reedy  suggested  that  hereafter 


the  maintenance  be  done  when  the  sxunmer 
population  leaves. 

ICEBREAKERS     ARRIVE 

McMurdo  Is  the  key  supply  base  for  the 
Antarctic  scientific  observation  stations. 
Early  in  the  South  Polar  summer,  supplies 
are  flown  in  dally  by  plane,  both  Navy  and 
MATS  (Military  Air  Transport  Service)  from 
Christchurch.  Then  they  are  distributed  by 
air  to  the  outposts.  As  the  season  progresses 
and  the  ice  softens  the  American  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  icebreakers  appear.  They 
plough  out  the  ice  fields  and  enable  freight- 
ers and  tankers  to  dock  at  McMurdo  and 
unload  vital  necessities  before  the  ice  closes 
it  again. 

Our  barracks  stood  on  a  bluff  over  Mc- 
Murdo Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Ross  Sea.  Near- 
by was  the  helicopter  landing  pad.  To  our 
rear,  behind  the  town's  black  hills,  was  Ant- 
arctica's only  active  volcano.  Mount  Erebus, 
with  its  plume  of  smoke.  In  the  clear  air 
it  looked  to  be  within  comfortable  hiking 
distance.  Actually  its  slopes  and  13,000-foot 
summit  were  30  miles  away.  Across  the 
sound  was  Victoria  Land  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Royal  Society 
Range.  These,  too,  looked  near  enough  to 
touch.    They  were  40  miles  away. 

Temperature  inversions,  in  which  the  heat 
radiation  causes  the  air  to  become  warmer 
Instead  of  cooler  as  it  rises  from  the  ice, 
result  in  mirages  that  can  be  seen  from  Mc- 
Murdo. The  most  awesome  is  the  Fata  Mor- 
gana, a  phenomenon  that  distorts  images  in 
the  perpendicular.  Looking  out  across  the 
ice  to  the  C-130's  parked  on  the  ice  and  the 
nearby  huts  of  the  airbase,  we  saw  them  one 
morning  looming  as  high  as  skyscrapers  and 
in  the  background  what  appeared  like  cliffs 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  glaciers, 

PENGUINS    SIGHTED 

From  nearby  Scott  Base,  the  New  Zealand 
observation  station,  a  sled  pulled  by  10 
Eskimo  dogs  appeared  on  the  ice  one  day.  Just 
after  the  departure  of  a  lone  penguin,  which 
stayed  in  the  same  spot  for  several  days. 
The  dogs,  bred  here  from  an  ancestral  strain 
imported  from  the  Arctic,  are  friendly  and 
affectionate  with  men  but  will  attack  each 
other. 

It  was  several  days  before  we  saw  penguins 
In  numbers.  On  that  occasion  we  also  saw 
several  of  the  Weddell  seals.  But  the  skua 
bird,  the  antarctic  gull,  which  also  has  some 
characteristics  of  the  eagle,  was  around  in 
large  flocks  from  the  time  we  arrived. 

Penguin  habits  have  been  studied  for  years 
by  scientists,  who  were  especially  interested 
in  their  homing  Instinct.  Five  penguins  were 
caught  a  few  years  ago  near  Wilkes  Station, 
banded  and  flown  to  McMurdo  in  a  U.S. 
Navy  plane.  Months  later  two  of  them  had 
returned  to  their  original  base,  a  distance  of 
2.800  miles.  "Apparently,"  explained  a  sci- 
entist, "they  had  walked  back,  probably 
cussing  the  Navy  every  step  of  the  way." 


Antarctica:  Man,  Land,  and  Ice 
(By  William  J.  Clew) 

McMurdo  Station,  Ross  Isl.and,  Antarc- 
tica.— Antarctica,  where  nature  is  most  vio- 
lent, is  one  of  the  most  peaceful  lands  on 
earth. 

Man  has  had  to  curb  his  passions  here. 
There  Is  no  aggressive  move  by  any  of  the 
12  nations  actively  Interested  in  Antarctica 
to  stake  out  the  icy  real  estate  as  its  own 
exclusive  possession.  A  treaty  signed  by  the 
12  in  1959  has  resulted  in  complete  peaceful, 
happy  cooperation  for  the  good  of  mankind 
and  science.  Here  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans  get  along  like  brothers,  exchang- 
ing personnel  between  their  stations  and 
sharing  scientiflc  information. 

There  are  no  firearms  in  Antarctica.  The 
1,300  men  who  work  here  do  not  carry  so 
much  as  a  .22  caliber  rifle.  Some  have  hunt- 
ing knives  strapped  to  their  belts  but  these 
are  useful  tools  rather  than  fighting  weapons. 
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Even  the  Russians  acknowledge  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  power  in  Ant- 
arctica. Only  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  beau- 
tiful sight  in  the  vast  snowy  plateau  at  the 
bottom  of  the  earth,  flies  at  the  South  Pole. 
"Ninety  degrees  south"  is  America's  but  the 
station  there  is  named  for  two  great  ex- 
plorers from  Europe,  Roald  Amundsen,  of 
Norway,  first  to  reach  the  pole,  and  Robert 
Falcon  Scott,  the  Englishman,  whose  spirit 
dominates  this  continent,  even  though  he 
came  in  second,  35  days  late,  in  the  race  to 
reach  the  pole  first. 

antithesis  of  arctic 

There  is  an  amazing  lack  of  knowledge 
about  Antarctica.  People  confuse  it  with 
the  Arctic.  A  newspaperman  from  another 
New  England  city  predicted  I  would  be  em- 
barrassed by  having  to  explain  to  close 
friends,  even  the  intelligent  ones,  that  Ant- 
arctica docs  not  have  Eskimos  or  polar  bears. 
He  was  right.  He  preceded  me  here  by  4 
years  and  when  his  articles  about  Antarctica 
appeared  he  was  congratulated  by  one  of  his 
readers,  who  inquired  about  conditions  in 
Alaska. 

'  There  are  no  Rskimos  or  polar  bears  in 
Antarctica.  Penguins,  skua  birds,  and  seals 
live  here,  and  In  the  waters  there  are  several 
varieties  of  fish  and  crustaceans,  edible  ones. 
And  there  are  killer  whales  and  finback 
whales.  But  these  forms  of  life  can  live 
elsewhere  and  when  you  come  right  down  to 
It  the  real  native  life  on  Antarctica  consists 
of  Insects  and  their  relatlvss,  the  mites. 
These  can  be  found  under  rocks,  and  rocks 
can  be  found  usually  only  along  the  coast 
in  places  swept  clear  of  ice  and  snow  by  the 
winds.  Only  2  percent  of  the  continent's 
earth  is  visible. 

To  simplify  the  picture,  the  difference  be- 
tween North  Pole  and  South  Pole,  between 
Arctic  and  Antarctic,  is  this:  The  North 
Pole,  center  of  the  Arctic  regions,  is  sitxiated 
in  the  ocean,  frozen  over  a  good  part  of  the 
year  and  surrounded  by  land.  The  South 
Pole  is  in  the  center  of  a  continent,  which  is 
surrounded  by  oceans. 

once  it  was  warm 

Antarctica  is  the  loftiest  of  all  the  con- 
tinents and  in  some  places  the  icecap  is 
more  then  16.000  feet  thick,  from  the  surface 
to  the  bedrock  beneath.  It  has  been  thus 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  Once, 
however,  even  the  Antarctic  was  warm. 
There  are  fossilized  remains  of  trees  and  a 
low  grade  of  coal  and  these  could  only  have 
been  produced  in  a  place  where  heat  and 
moisture  existed.  Despite  all  the  ice  and 
snow  the  atmosphere  Is  dry,  like  a  desert, 
differing  only  in  temperature.  At  the  South 
Pole,  where  you  can  actually  walk  around 
the  earth  through  all  the  converging  time 
zones  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  you  can  see  the 
great  ice  sheet  of  the  South  Polar  Plateau 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  In  all  direc- 
tions. The  surface  has  a  grained  appearance 
called  zastrugi,  which  means  it  is  covered 
with  wavelike  ridges  formed  by  the  wind 
although  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  wind. 

SUMMER    RIVER    FLOWS 

Fortunately  for  the  equilibrium  of  the 
globe  the  weight  of  the  icecap  forces  Itself 
to  move  toward  the  sea,  slowly  but  relentless- 
ly. These  great  rivers  of  ice,  or  glaciers,  feed 
Into  the  ice  shelves  all  around  the  edge  of 
the  continent.  This  Ice  extends  across  the 
sounds,  the  bays  and  the  seas  which  man 
has  to  overcome  to  reach  the  land  on  which 
to  set  up  his  operating  bases. 

Ever  since  Nathaniel  Palmer,  the  young 
Stonington  sealing  captain,  sailed  into  these 
awesome  seas  to  become  one  of  the  first  to 
fealize  that  a  continent  existed  here,  man  has 
Oared  to  tackle  the  power  of  the  Antarctic. 
Palmer  made  his  voyage  In  a  sailing  ship  In 
1820.    Today,   about   this   time   every   year, 


three  sturdy  steel  icebreakers  make  their  way 
through  the  Ross  Sea  into  McMurdo  Sound 
right  up  to  the  shores,  breaking  away  floes 
as  big  as  football  fields  and  sending  them  out 
to  sea.  They  are  the  Navy's  Glacier  and 
Staten  Island  and  the  Coast  Guard's  East 
Wind. 

One  sunny,  windy  day  a  group  of  us  made 
our  way  around  the  base  of  Observation 
Hill  above  McMurdo  Station  and  crossed  the 
edge  of  the  ice  shelf  to  visit  Scott  Base, 
manned  by  a  score  of  New  Zealanders.  The 
base  is  named  after  the  explorer,  although 
the  base  he  used  at  McMurdo  is  on  the  tip 
of  Hut  Point.  Scott's  headquarters  hut  is 
still  there  and  has  been  sealed  in  for  protec- 
tion awaiting  complete  restoration.  He  died 
on  his  way  back  from  the  Pole,  only  11 
miles  from  a  supply  cache.  Hut  Point  was 
his  goal.  His  men  erected  a  cross  in  his 
memory  on  Observation  Hill.  It  faces  toward 
the  Pole.  In  their  headquarters  at  Pram 
Point,  7  miles  from  McMurdo  Station  the 
New  Zealanders  study  weather  conditions 
and  the  movements  of  the  sea  ice.  They 
took  us  out  to  show  how  pressure  ridges 
build  up  when  the  sea  ice  begins  to  crack 
and  move  and  Jams  between  the  land,  and 
the  ice  shelf.  Despite  the  cold  there  were 
open  places  where  water  had  gathered  and 
tiny  plant  life  was  beginning  to  appear. 
A  few  miles  away  the  melting  snow  and  ice 
was  beginning  to  form  the  Onyx  River,  which 
flows  briefly  every  summer  through  the  larg- 
est area  free  of  ice.  It  is  in  the  McMurdo 
area  that  a  large  land  area  lies  exposed, 
enabling  studies  that  cannot  be  made  any- 
where else. 

The  United  States  spends  nearly  $19  mil- 
lion a  year  supporting  the  scientific  and  ex- 
ploratory missions  here.  It  cannot  very  well 
give  up  its  stake  in  Antarctica  for  besides 
learning  many  new  facts  about  cosmic  rays, 
weather  and  the  life  of  the  continent  itself, 
Antarctica  has  strategic  military  and  politi- 
cal importance.  It  would  be  fatal  to  permit 
a  potential  enemy  to  establish  a  nuclear 
missile  base  here.  The  nations  that  have 
banded  together  to  promote  science  and 
keep  the  place  peaceful  are  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Argentina,  the  Soviet  Union,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, South  Africa,  Japan  and  Poland.  Nor- 
way withdrew  from  Antarctica  a  few  years 
ago  and  Poland  has  been  unable  to  maintain 
a  permanent  base.  Japan  suspended  opera- 
tions 2  years  ago,  Belgium  also  withdrew 
but  with  the  help  of  Holland  has  resumed 
operations. 

Icebreakers  in  the  Antarctic  Ice 
(By  William  J.  Clew) 

McMURDo  Station,  Ross  Island,  Ant.^rc- 
tica. — The  sun  shines  brightly  24  hours  a  day 
in  the  South  Polar  region  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  one  morning  it  woke  us  early  when 
only  a  few  people  in  McMurdo  were  about. 

Even  in  this  air  age  ships  can  stir  the 
emotions  of  some  people  and  that  is  what 
happened  to  us  as  we  stood  on  the  bluff 
outside  our  barracks  and  gazed  out  over  the 
frozen  Ross  Sea.  Above  the  black  crest  of 
the  volcanic  rock  of  Hut  Point,  where  stands 
the  headquarters  shelter  used  by  Capt. 
Robert  Falcon  Scott  50  years  ago,  three  small 
ships  appeared  in  the  icefield.  They  were 
steaming  slowly  in  line  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  snapping  at  the  gaffs  on  their 
mainmasts. 

These  were  the  icebreakers,  nearing  the 
end  of  their  long  voyage  from  home.  To 
the  men  of  Task  Force  43  in  McMurdo  they 
were  a  welcome  sight  and  when  the  news 
spread  of  their  coming  all  those  who  were 
not  on  duty  turned  out  to  watch.  Weeks 
before,  the  ships  had  left  their  home  ports. 
They  were  the  U.S.  Navy's  Glacier,  and  the 
Coast  Guard's  East  Wind,  from  Boston  and 
the  Navy's  Staten  Island  from  Seattle. 


OPEN    shipping   lane 


For  the  next  few  days  we  watched  their 
slow  progress.  Their  Job  was  to  cut  two 
parallel  lanes,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
apart  and  then  to  slice  up  the  Ice  between 
and  send  it  out  to  sea.  This  would  open  up 
the  route  to  the  base  at  McMurdo  for  fuel 
tankers  and  other  supply  ships. 

Antarctic  native  life  also  would  get  some 
side  benefits.  When  we  were  able  to  get  out 
to  the  ships  and  board  two  of  them,  the 
Glacier  and  the  Staten  Island,  we  found  they 
were  being  followed  through  the  broken  pack 
ice  by  seals,  penguins,  and  skua  birds.  Next 
would  come  the  killer  and  finback  whales  but 
these  had  not  shown  up  while  we  were  at 
McMurdo. 

The  executive  officer  of  the  Staten  Island 
is  Lt.  Cmdr.  James  F.  Newman,  whose  wife 
was  Marlis  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  McClung  Smith  of  Glastonbury.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  vipe  president  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company.  He  is  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Chicago.  The  Newmans,  who  have 
four  children,  live  in  Seattle. 

The  Glacier  was  the  first  to  make  port. 
It  tied  up  alongside  the  shelf  of  Hut  Point 
near  the  Scott  hut  after  pushing  through 
the  6-foot-thick  ice.  We  boarded  this  just 
before  its  48-hour  stay  in  port  was  up  and 
stood  on  the  bridge  with  Lt.  Cmdr.  Vie  J. 
Vaughan,  the  s'tcipper,  as  he  directed  the  ship 
down  the  lane  he  had  carved  open  coming 
in.  It  was  filled  with  Jammed,  broken  Ice 
and  In  places  was  frozen  in  solid  again. 

special  hulls 

Icebreakers  do  not  simply  slice  through 
thick  Antarctic  ice.  It's  not  that  easy. 
Their  bows  are  shaped  like  a  forepaw.  Jut- 
ting out  above  the  deep,  wide-bellied  ship's 
hull.  This  projecting  bow  enables  them  to 
climb  up  on  the  ice.  The  weight  of  the  ship 
breaks  down  the  ice.  If  the  icebreaker  gets 
stuck  on  unusually  thick  ice,  the  ship  Is  able 
to  roll  from  side  to  side  until  it  breaks  loose. 
This  rolling  or  heeling  action  is  performed  by 
the  rapid  transfer  of  water,  more  than  140,- 
000  gallons  in  all,  from  one  side  of  the  ship 
to  the  other,  back  and  forth.  The  special 
tanks  that  hold  this  water  make  It  impos- 
sible for  the  icebreakers  to  carry  keels. 

Their  rounded  bottoms  and  absence  of 
keels  make  a  voyage  in  the  open  sea  an  ordeal 
in  stormy  weather.  Icebreakers  have  been 
known  to  roll  as  much  at  85  degrees  and  the 
truth  is  that  many  of  their  well-conditioned 
sailors  get  seasick.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  crews  welcome  the  sight  of  the  ice- 
pack because  in  the  element  for  which  It  was 
designed  to  operate  an  Icebreaker  is  a  com- 
fortable home.  There  are  usually  20  officers 
and  from  200  to  260  sailors  aboard  an  Ice- 
breaker, enabling  it  to  carry  on  operations 
around  the  clock. 

As  we  steamed  down  the  chopped-up  lane 
to  rendezvous  with  the  Staten  Island  and 
the  East  Wind,  where  McMurdo  Sound  Joins 
the  Ross  Sea,  the  slicing  up  of  the  Ice  con- 
tinued. Floes  of  20  acres  and  more  were 
broken  off  and  drifted  seaward.  On  this 
voyage  of  the  icebreakers  a  strip  of  shelf  Ice 
5  miles  long  broke  off  from  the  continent, 
hastening  the  clearance  of  the  channel. 

It  was  a  dark,  stormy  afternoon  as  we  sailed 
toward  Cape  Royds  and  late  in  the  day  snow 
began  to  fall  and  the  Ice-filled  sea  became 
choppy.  Our  group  was  to  go  ashore  In  a 
small  boat  to  visit  the  penguin  rookeries  on 
the  cape  but  a  frozen  fuel  line  In  the  boat 
delayed  things  so  long  the  venture  had  to  be 
called  off.  We  got  in  close  to  the  cape  and 
could  see  the  hut  used  by  Shackleton,  the 
famous  English  explorer  and  several  penguins 
along  the  shore. 

Penguins  and  seals  appeared  on  the  Ice  on 
either  side  of  the  open  water.  The  seals 
usually  dove  Into  the  water  as  the  ship  ap- 
proached but  the  penguins  solemnly  watched 
and  didn't  move  until  the  last  second.    Their 
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troubles  were  to  begin  with  the  appearance 
of  the  killer  whales.  When  the  whales  enter 
the  bay  the  penguins  are  In  danger.  Groups 
of  penguins  sometimes  stand  In  line,  with 
that  peculiar  feet-out,  hunched-up  appear- 
ance of  an  old  man.  The  line  nudges  the  bird 
nearest  the  water  over  the  side  of  the  ice. 
If  he  is  not  grabbed  by  a  killer  whale  the 
rest  follow  him  and  begin  fishing. 

We  did  get  out  in  an  open  boat  that  eve- 
ning, climbing  down  a  ladder  and  were 
.  brought  to  the  side  of  the  Staten  Island. 
Up  the  ships  side  on  a  rope  ladder  we 
climbed  and  into  the  wardroom  we  went  to 
get  out  of  the  storm.  We  chatted  with  Com- 
mander Newman  and  visited  In  his  cabin. 
His  family  had  sent  his  Christmas  gifts  and 
they  were  spread  under  a  small  Christmas 
tree. 

It  was  a  warm,  comfortable  trip  back  to 
McMurdo.  where  the  lighter  Staten  Island 
had  difficulty  maneuvering  into  the  berth 
vacated  by  Glacier  which  remained  at  sea  to 
take  its  turn  at  ice  cracking.  Finally  the 
bow  was  nosed  into  the  shore  and  down  a 
ladder  we  went  again.  In  the  brief  history 
of  Antarctic  activity,  since  it  was  resumed 
on  its  present  scale  in  1956,  this  was  the 
earliest  that  the  icebreakers  have  been  able 
to  make  it  into  McMurdo.  It  is  the  farthest 
south  they  come  at  any  time. 


Antarctic  Flying  Risks  Made  Easy 
(By  William  J.  Clew) 

McMurdo  Station.  Ross  Island,  Antarc- 
TirA. — Some  of  the  world's  best  pilots  are  on 
duty  with  the  American  expedition,  Task 
Force  43.  in  the  South  Polar  continent. 

Our  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  flyers  car- 
ry out  missions  in  routine  fashion  under 
conditions  that  would  keep  them  grounded 
back  home.  They  take  off  and  land,  using 
ice  and  snow  runways,  during  storms  that 
wipe  out  all  visibility.  They  contend  con- 
tinually with  strong  winds,  some  so  violent 
that  supply  planes,  heading  here  from 
Chrlstchurch,  New  Zealand,  2,100  miles  away, 
often  have  to  turn  back. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  word  came  Into 
the  headquarters  of  the  VX-6  squadron, 
which  does  all  the  flying  here,  that  a  C-47 
transport  plane  was  down  In  the  snow  be- 
tween McMurdo  and  the  South  Pole.  A 
C-130  Hercules  transport  plane,  piloted  by 
Marine  Lt.  Roland  W.  Banks,  of  Dallas,  flew 
to  the  scene  with  a  new  Pratt  &  Whitney  en- 
gine and  a  hoist  to  lift  out  the  old  engine 
and  install  the  new. 

The  equipment  sank  in  the  soft  snow  and 
a  platform  had  to  be  built  before  the  opera- 
tion could  proceed.  Then,  working  for  sev- 
eral diys  in  the  subzero  cold  and  protected 
only  by  canvas  tarpaulins  from  the  fierce 
winds,  the  crews  made  the  engine  change. 
Old  engine  and  hoist  were  loaded  into  the 
C-130  and  preparations  were  made  to  return 
to  base.  The  lighter  C-47  had  no  difficulty 
but  Lieutenant  Banks  found  he  would  have 
to  plough  out  his  own  runway  before  he 
could  make  it.  The  drag  on  his  ski-equipped 
airplane  kept  him  from  getting  up  sufficient 
speed  to  lift  off.  The  nose  ski  kept  dropping 
back  on  each  attempt.  Banks  ploughed  up 
and  down  more  than  a  dozen  times  in  order 
to  smooth  out  a  track  from  which  he  finally 
freed  the  giant  plane. 

EQUIPPED     WITH    SKIS 

The  United  States  has  spent  a  half  million 
dollars  on  each  of  the  C130s  used  here  to 
equip  them  with  heavy  steel  skis,  or  sleds. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  equip  a  plane  for  intra- 
contlnental  flying  under  South  Polar  condi- 
tions. The  skis  are  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  alternated  with  the  landing  wheels 
for  use  In  New  Zealand,  where  there  is  no 
ice  or  snow  at  the  sea  level  airports. 

It  is  the  airplane  and,  specifically,  the 
transport  plane  such  as  the  C-130,  that  Is 
helping  man  conquer  this  deadly  continent. 
Oddly,  the  C-130  with  its  heavy  body  and 


stubby  wings,  doesn't  look  as  though  it  would 
fly  at  all  as  it  sits  on  the  runway.  But  ac- 
tually it  is  a  graceful  performer  and  takes 
off  after  a  short  run,  climbs  swiftly  to  Its 
cruising  height  with  heavy  loads  and  does  its 
best  work  at  between  25,000  and  30,000  feet. 
In  the  insulated,  heated  fuselages  of  the 
C-130's  on  Antarctic  duty,  a  trip  from  Mc- 
Murdo to  the  South  Pole  is  made  easy.  It 
takes  only  about  3  hours  and  is  comparatively 
comfortable. 

The  day  we  left  McMurdo  for  Chrlstchurch, 
we  had  another  example  of  the  mastery  of 
these  Antarctic  pilots.  After  more  than  a 
week  of  sunny  weather,  in  which  the  temper- 
ature at  McMurdo  was  in  the  twenties  ( it  was 
30°  below  at  the  pole)  we  finally  encountered 
a  real  Antarctic  storm.  The  thermometer 
dropped,  the  winds  howled  in  from  the  pole 
and  snow  blotted  out  everything.  We  were 
all  confined  to  the  limits  of  McMurdo  Sta- 
tion and  w;\rned  it  would  be  fatal  to  go 
beyond  these  limits.  Late  in  the  day  the 
storm  eased  a  bit  and  we  were  all  driven  to 
Williams  Field,  the  airstrip  on  the  Ross  ice 
shelf.  Visibility  was  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Strong  winds  blew  the  snow  into  a 
white  mass  that  obscured  the  runway  and 
obliterated  all  landmarks.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  lack  of  contrast  In  all  this 
whiteness  is  bad  enough  but  now  all  the 
things  that  help  depth  perception  were  wiped 
out.  Nevertheless,  we  took  off  safely  and 
within  minutes  were  above  the  storm  and 
out  over  the  South  Polar  seas. 

HELICOPTER    RESCUE 

Two  Sikorsky  helicopters  of  VX-6  were  lost 
during  our  stay  on  the  ice.  One  crashed  In 
a  storm  and  the  other  went  down  when  a 
smoke  bomb,  which  was  to  have  been  dropped 
as  a  wind  gage,  went  off  prematurely  In  the 
cabin  and  blinded  pilot  and  crew.  No  one 
was  hurt  in  either  accident. 

A  few  days  before  we  reached  McMurdo. 
a  Time-Life  photographer,  Mike  Rougier, 
slipped  at  the  top  of  a  glacier  where  he  was 
taking  pictures  and  rolled  over  and  over 
down  the  slope  for  1.800  feet.  Three  verte- 
bras were  chipped  and  several  ribs  broken 
and  he  came  near  dying  from  the  cold  as  he 
lay  helpless.  Fortunately  a  VX-6  helicopter 
was  nearby  and  It  picked  up  a  doctor  and 
brought  him  to  the  scene.  Due  to  the  slope, 
the  helicopter  had  to  perform  a  delicate 
landing  operation  so  its  rotors  would  not 
smash  against  the  ice.  It  dropped  off  the 
doctor  with  a  stretcher  and  when  Mike  was 
made  ready  for  the  trip  back  to  camp  the 
helicopter  came  In  again  and  he  was  hustled 
aboard.  His  body  temperature  had  dropped 
several  degrees  and  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  withstaiad  both  cold  and  shock.  A 
young,  hardy  man  who  grew  a  beard  during 
his  stay  here,  Mike  was  well  enough  to  fiy 
back  home  on  the  same  plane  assigned  to  our 
visiting  group.  He  was  still  on  a  stretcher  but 
was  able  to  turn  over  and  move  about  and 
he  was  cheerful  about  it  all  despite  the  pain. 


Dangers  of  Antarctic  Are  Cited 
(By  William  J.  Clew) 

McMurdo  Station,  Ross  Island,  Antarc- 
tica.— The  dangers  of  the  Antarctic  were 
brought  home  forcibly  to  me  when  I  was 
trapped  for  several  minutes  under  the  6-foot- 
thlck  ice  of  the  Ross  Sea. 

Along  with  other  visitors  I  had  taken  my 
turn  in  climbing  down  the  rungs  of  a  ladder 
in  a  steel  tube  to  a  steel  and  glass  observa- 
tion chamber  15  feet  under  the  ice.  The 
tube  and  chamber  had  been  set  up  5  miles 
out  on  the  Ross  ice  shelf,  to  which  we  flew 
from  McMurdo  in  Sikorsky  helicopters.  A 
young  scientist  was  stationed  nearby,  in  a 
hut  on  the  Ice,  to  study  the  Weddell  seals. 
He  had  brought  his  own  seal  from  a  point 
several  /nlles  distant,  cut  a  breathing  hole 
in  the  ice  under  the  hut  and  put  the  seal 
in  It.  The  seal  was  a  captive  subject  be- 
cause his  life  depended  on  coming  up  through 


the  breathing  hole  every  28  minutes  for  fresh 
air.  During  the  Interval  he  swam  and 
hunted  under  the  ice  and  could  be  observed 
from  the  chamber  through  the  thick  win- 
dows.  The  tube  and  chamber  had  been  low- 
ered 50  feet  from  the  hut. 

I  climbed  down  without  difficulty  and  sat 
In  a  chair  for  15  minutes  studying  the  under- 
surface  of  the  Ice.  The  Antarctic  sunshine 
filtered  through  and  I  could  see  ice  crystals 
floating  in  the  dark  water.  I  noticed  that 
the  underside  of  the  ice  also  was  crystallzed, 
with  fernlike  spikes.  I  could  hear  the  seal 
splashing  about  between  the  submerged 
chamber  and  his  breathing  hole  but  could 
not  see  him.  This  was  the  limit  of  my 
observations. 

EVER-PRESENT    DANGER 

When  I  tried  to  climb  out  I  couldn't  make 
it.  Anxious  faces  peered  down  from  above. 
I  took  off  my  jacket,  wrapped  my  wallet  and 
other  belongings  that  I  removed  from  my 
pockets  and  sent  the  package  aloft  on  a  rope 
that  was  lowered.  The  trouble,  however, 
was  not  due  to  my  bulk  or  the  heavy  cloth- 
ing I  wore.  My  legs  Just  wouldn't  fit  in  be- 
tween the  lower  rungs  of  the  tube  and  those 
just  above.  The  difficulty  lay  partly  with 
my  heavy  thermal  boots,  the  soles  of  which 
were  3  inches  thick.  Removal  of  these  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  ordeal  but  also  would 
have  been  uncomfortable.  We  decided  to 
try  another  method.  A  stirrup  was  rigged 
in  the  rope  and  I  put  one  foot  in  It.  With 
one  strong  pull  I  was  lifted  above  the  point 
of  difficulty  and  made  my  way  up  unassisted 
the  rest  of  the  distance. 

Aside  from  some  Joshing  that  I  was  not  im- 
portant enough  to  have  an  Antarctic  moun- 
tain peak  named  after  me  but  might  be  con- 
sidered for  having  my  name  affixed  to  that 
hole  in  the  ice,  the  incident  centered  atten- 
tion on  the  constant  dangers  that  lurk  in 
this  environment.  By  ordinary  standards, 
despite  improvement  since  the  days  of 
Amundsen  and  Scott  conditions  here  are 
still  rugged. 

Despite  all  the  ice  and  snow  there  is  little 
available  water  here  and  the  big  threat  to 
safety  is  fire.  There  have  been  fires  in  build- 
ings at  the  South  Pole  and  Byrd  Stations, 
threatening  the  lives  of  the  men  on  duty  at 
these  outposts.  Besides  the  loss  of  shelter, 
fire  can  destroy  food  supplies  and  regular 
nourishment  is  essential  in  the  severe  cli- 
mate. For  this  reason  Antarctic  stations 
usually  consist  of  separate  buildings  erected 
some  distance  from  each  other.  Supplies  are 
stored  in  tunnels  under  the  ice,  safe  from 
building  fires.  The  principal  bases  have 
refuge  huts,  set  apart  from  the  central  sta- 
tion, where  food  and  other  supplies  are  kept. 
If  the  main  station  should  be  burned  out 
these  huts  would  be  crowded  and  food  would 
have  to  be  rationed,  but  help  would  be  only 
a  few  hours  away.  Fire  is  fought  with  chem- 
icals because  the  only  water  is  obtained  by 
melting  snow  and  ice  in  tanks  heated  from 
fuel  brought  in  from  the -outside. 

water    is     EXPENSIVE 

Even  today  water  is  expensive  and  has  to 
be  rationed,  because  men  have  to  go  outside 
in  the  severe  cold,  load  snow  on  sleds  and 
haul  it  to  their  buildings  for  melting. 
Sometimes  the  cold  is  so  extreme  that  men 
using  unusual. exertion  would  damage  their 
lungs.  When  the  temperature  drops  to  sub- 
zero levels  or  when  there  is  a  blizzard,  tne 
water  supplv  runs  short.  At  the  South  Pole 
station,  when  these  conditions  prevail  tne 
men  sink  a  shaft  underneath  their  camp 
and  literally  mine  ice  and  snow  for  ^"^'"^^ 
McMurdo  is  much  warmer  than  the  Souxn 
Pole  or  Byrd  Station  and  therefore  pure  snow 
Is  scarce.  For  this  reason  a  distillation  pian^ 
to  transform  sea  water  into  fresh  water 
planned  for  the  near  future. 

Bllazards  and  drifting  snow  are  so  dan- 
gerous that  many  of  the  early  stations  nav 
been  abandoned  as  studies  have  increasea 
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men's  knowledge  about  the  continent.  The 
late  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd's  sUtion  at  the 
Bay  of  Whales,  established  in  1929,  is  one 
of  these.  His  station.  Including  a  75-foot 
radio  tower,  are  now  buried  in  the  snow. 
Today  sites  are  found  where  the  snow  accu- 
mulation is  small.  Buildings  are  erected  In 
tunnels  carved  out  of  the  snow  by  special 
equipment  and  are  then  roofed  over.  The 
roofs  are  supported  by  steel  arches  and  a 
protective  cover  of  snow  blown  over  them. 
This  type  of  construction  has  prevented  the 
collapse  of  the  buildings. 

Besides  the  dangers  to  their  living  quarters 
men  are  threatened  by  the  ever-present  pos- 
sibility of  falling  into  deep  crevasses,  some 
of  which  are  hidden  by  treacherous  snow 
bridges.  In  order  to  carry  on  their  studies 
and  observations  men  have  to  work  outside 
and  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  threat  of 
falling  into  deep  holes.  They  can  disappear 
deep  into  the  snow  or  ice  in  midcontinent 
and  if  they  fall  through  the  sea  ice  they  can 
live  only  a  few  minutes. 

Trip  to  South  Pole;  Padres  of  the  Snows 
(By  William  J.  Clew) 

McMurdo  Station.  Ross  Island,  Antarc- 
xi£A._The  South  Pole  often  registers  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  100  degress  below 
zero.  The  average  temperature  is  57  degrees 
below  and  the  highest  ever  registered  is  five 
below  zero. 

We  were  about  the  800th  person  to  reach 
the  South  Pole  as  near  as  could  be  told  from 
the  records.  The  pole  was  discovered  by 
Roald  Amundsen  53  years  ago  this  month. 
He  was  followed  35  days  later,  in  January 
1912,  by  Capt.  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  who  died 
on  his  way  back  to  his  base  at  McMurdo,  only 
11  miles  from  a  food  cache. 

Between  1912  and  1956,  when  Antarctic 
explorations  and  scientific  studies  were  re- 
sumed, no  one  came  to  the  South  Pole.  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd  fiew  over  the  pole  and- 
dropped  an  American  flag  in  November  1929. 
Adm.  George  Dufek  came  here  in  the  fall  of 
1956  for  the  first  of  the  Operation  Deep- 
Freeze  expeditions  and  the  traffic  has  been 
steady,  but  small,  ever  since. 

It  is  a  test  of  a  man's  physical  and  mental 
condition  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  South 
Polar  experience.  In  common  with  other 
members  of  the  group,  this  reporter  had 
difficulty  breathing  for  several  minutes  upon 
first  stepping  out  of  the  plane  that  landed 
near  the  polar  station.  Some  members  of 
our  party  required  oxygen  and  one  man  got 
a  touch  of  pneumonia  as  a  result  of  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  and  the  cold  winds.  But 
most  of  us  were  able  to  navigate  normally 
after  a  10-mlnute  rest. 

visit  to  the  pole 

The  temperature  that  day  ranged  from 
21  to  30  degrees  below  zero.  In  a  previous 
Btory  I  told  of  being  greeted  by  name  by  a 
young  scientist.  James  Merclk,  of  Thompson- 
vUle.  He  was  a  welcome  sight  to  a  heavily 
clad  newsman  struggling  up  an  Incline  to- 
ward the  subsurface  station,  where  a  small 
number  of  Americans  live  throughout  the 
year. 

The  sun  was  bright,  the  wind  strong,  and 
the  vast  polar  plateau,  stretching  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  In  every  direction,  was  an  Im- 
pressive sight.  We  were  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  10.000  feet.  The  snow  and  ice  under 
our  feet  were  more  than  9,000  feet  thick. 
The  heavy  weight  of  the  Ice  and  snow  on 
Antarctica  presses  down  the  earth  at  this 
point  and  gives  the  world  a  pear-shaped  ap- 
pearance. More  than  90  percent  of  all  the 
Ice  and  snow  on  the  globe  Is  here. 

We  went  to  the  geographical  pole,  marked 
by  flags,  stood  around  and  talked,  and  took 
pictures.  The  magnetic  South  Pole  changes 
Its  position  radically  and  swiftly,  In  con- 
trast to  the  North  Pole  where  the  change  is 
8low.  Both  Amundsen  and  Scott  disagreed 
on  their  calculations  and  their  markers,  now 


burled,  are  about  half  a  mile  apart.  The 
station  named  after  these  two  great  ex- 
plorers Is  about  a  quarter-mile  away.  Some 
think  an  error  was  made  In  American  calcu- 
lations when  the  station  was  established  be- 
cause of  its  distance  from  the  pole. 

We  stayed  several  hours  before  fiying  back 
to  McMurdo.  We  rode  back  to  the  station 
in  sleds  and  were  given  a  swift  ride  around 
the  fiagstaff  as  we  left.  Actually,  it  was  a 
ride  around  the  world,  through  all  the  time 
zones,  which  converge  here — in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

padres  of  the  snows 

The  next  day  was  Simday  and  many  of 
our  group  attended  church  services  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Snows,  the  little  chapel  at 
McMurdo  station  used  by  all  denominations. 
Inside  this  famous  little  church  are  me- 
morials to  all  the  men  who  took  part  In 
Antarctic  exploration  and  to  all  those  who 
died  here. 

The  church  Is  rounded,  as  though  cut  from 
a  huge  barrel.  It  has  a  small,  conventional 
steeple  over  the  front  door. 

One  of  our  party,  George  Ivey,  owner  of  a 
chain  of  department  stores  In  the  South, 
presented  the  Protestant  chaplain  with  a 
Bible,  the  gift  of  a  distinguished  friend,  the 
Rev.  Billy  Graham.  Ivey,  who  lives  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  brought  the  Bible  with  him 
all  the  way.  It  replaced  a  well-worn  Bible 
that  had  been  In  service  here  for  several 
years.  The  Protestant  chaplain  is  the  Rev. 
Donald  A.  Weir,  who  holds  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander,  and  is  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  North,  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Catholic  chaplain  is  Father  Walter  L. 
Driscoll,  of  Boston,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
He  humorously  claims  to  have  the  world's 
largest  Catholic  parish.  He  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Weir  visit  the  stations  around  Antarctica 
by  plane.  The  young  priest's  claim  is  true. 
-  Antarctica  Is  as  big  as  the  United  States  and 
Europe  combined.  As  a  youth,  before  he 
entered  on  his  seminary  studies.  Father 
Driscoll  worked  In  the  offices  of  the  old 
Boston  Braves.  This  was  back  In  the  days 
when  Louis  Perini  operated  the  club,  before 
anyone  thought  of  moving  to  Milwaukee. 
The  late  Charles  Blossfield  was  business  man- 
ager of  the  farm  club  In  Hartford.  Father 
Driscoll  recalls  all  the  old  Braves  group. 
admiral  altar  boy 

It  was  an  unusual  occasion,  that  mass  after 
the  visit  to  the  Pole.  Father  Driscoll  said 
most  of  it  in  English,  the  first  time  the  new 
liturgy  had  been  vised  in  Antarctica.  Rear 
Admiral  James  R.  Reedy,  commander  of 
Operation  Deep  Freeze,  who  had  accom- 
panied us  to  the  Pole,  was  among  the  wor- 
shipers. And  Father  DriscoU's  altar  boy  was 
an  admiral  of  the  French  Navy.  Francois 
Picard-Destellan,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
visiting  group. 


Antarctica — The   House  Mouse 
(By  William  J.  Clew) 

McMurdo  Station,  Ross  Island,  Ant.irc- 
TicA. — It  Is  fairly  pleasant  In  the  vicinity  of 
McMurdo  Sound,  that  arm  of  the  Ross  Sea.  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  which  is  the  Antarctic 
summer,  when  the  sun  travels  in  a  big  circle 
overhead  24  hours  a  day. 

The  temperatures  rival  Hartford's  in  De- 
cember and  are  sometimes  warmer,  usually 
hovering  in  the  twenties.  They  are  subject, 
however,  to  swift  dives  below  zero,  with  dan- 
gerous winds  and  heavy  snows  and  everyone 
here  Is  warned  against  complacency.  There 
are  times  when  you  feel  you  are  dressed  too 
warmly.  This  creates  another  problem.  You 
are  warned  against  perspiration  and  to  avoid 
this  you  are  told  to  peel  off  your  heavy  out- 
er garments  so  you  won't  get  overheated  and 
catch  cold  if  a  sudden  Arctic  gale  begins  to 
tear  at  you.  The  people  who  come  here,  the 
scientists,  the  military  men  and  even  the 
press,  are  specially  selected  and  usually  well 


adjusted.    They  obey  the  rules  and  there  are 
few  accidents  and  little  sickness. 

The  summer  extends  from  late  October  to 
the  middle  of  February.  The  sun  first  shows 
at  McMurdo  about  August  20  and  continues 
a  slow,  steady  rise.  It  appears  for  the  last 
time  about  April  23.  Then  the  winter  comes, 
lasting  from  late  April  until  the  following 
August.  The  sximmer  population  of  Ant- 
arctica is  cut  from  1,300  to  200,  including 
the  men  in  the  outlying  bases.  The  last 
ships  leave  before  the  Ross  Sea  and  McMurdo 
Sound  freeze  over  again.  It  is  dark  and 
cold  and  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  warm, 
prefabricated  shelters,  dangerous  even  to 
venture  out  to  the  snow  "mines"  to  bring 
back  pure  snow  to  be  melted  for  water. 

introducing   THE    "MOUSE" 

Winter  closes  down  the  harsh  continent, 
with  its  tiny  population  of  brave  men.  If 
you  dared  to  stand  in  the  doorway  of  your 
shelter  and  throw  a  cup  of  scalding  water 
into  the  70°  below  zero  atmosphere  the  water 
would  freeze  instantly  and  crackle  before  it 
hit  the  ground. 

This  change  of  seasons  is  a  desperate, 
frantic  period  for  the  men  who  "winter  over." 
They  hasten  to  get  all  the  outside  work  done 
and  say  goodby  to  those  leaving  by  ship 
and  plane.  Suddenly  the  quiet  and  the 
darkness  descend  together.  The  fuel  and 
food  are  all  in  and  at  those  New  Zealand 
stations  where  Eskimo  dogs  are  kept  for 
emergency  travel,  the  frozen  carcasses  of 
seals  are  sliced  up  and  stored  for  winter  dog 
food.  All  equipment  is  put  under  cover  and 
made  accessible.  Man's  ordeal — the  fight  for 
survival — begins. 

If  men  venture  out  on  errands  such  as  to 
feed  the  dogs  staked  out  on  the  ice,  they 
attach  ropes  to  themselves  so  they  can  find 
their  way  back.  If  a  tractor-sled  carries  a 
party  from  New  Zealand's  Scott  Base  to  Mc- 
Murdo. a  distance  of  7  miles,  men  are 
roped  before  they  venture  ahead  to  find  the 
markers  on  the  trail.  Inside  the  barracks  a 
warm,  comfortable  round  of  life  begins,  cen- 
tered around  the  "house  mouse."  Everyone 
takes  a  turn  at  being  "house  mouse."  He  is 
the  man  who  collects  the  snow  for  water,  sets 
the  table,  washes  the  dishes,  brings  in  the 
supplies  for  the  cook,  makes  sure  the  oil-fed 
heating  system  Is  working  and  sweeps  and 
washes  down  the  barracks.  He  has  a  long 
tour.  At  night  he  stays  up  and  checks  the 
scientific  instruments  and  keeps  the  records. 
If  he  is  on  duty  on  Sunday,  which  is  cook's 
day  of  rest,  he  fills  In  for  the  cook.  His  re- 
ward is  the  weekly  bath,  a  luxury  in  a  land 
lacking  in  readily  available  water,  despite  the 
fact  it  has  more  than  90  percent  of  earth's 
ice  and  snow. 

POPULAR   SPOT 

We  met  the  "house  mouse"  the  day  we 
arrived  at  McMurdo  from  Chrlstchurch.  New 
Zealand,  and  were  assigned  to  BOQ  (bache- 
lors officers  quarters)  10,  which  proved  to  be 
the  most  popular  spot  in  McMurdo. 
"Bachelors  officers  quarters"  Is  not  a  true 
description  of  a  man's  actual  marital  status. 
It  simply  means  he  Is  living  as  a  single  man. 
In  most  cases  he  has  left  a  family  back  home. 

BOQ  10  stands  at  the  edge  of  McMurdo 
Station,  overlooking  the  sound.  Next  door 
is  the  weather  station,  where  we  could  get  up- 
to-date  data  on  conditions  at  South  Pole  and 
BjTd  Station.  We  found  out  one  day  that  a 
weather  observer  who  had  flown  over  the 
Pensacola  Mountains  thought  he  had  found 
another  active  volcano.  A  party  was  sent  out 
to  investigate  but  the  final  word  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observation  hadn't  come  In 
during  our  time  on  the  Ice.  Mt.  Erebus,  30 
miles  from  McMurdo,  Is  the  only  known  vol- 
cano on  the  continent. 

The  BOQ  contained  a  complement  of  young 
Navy  and  Air  Force  officers,  some  of  whom 
doubled  up  to  acconuncxiate  the  influx  of 
visitors.  Fortunately,  most  of  us  had  been 
in  the  service  and  we  fitted  into  the  limited 
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accommodations  without  any  trouble.  Rear 
Adm.  James  R.  Reedy,  commander  of  the 
expedition  which  runs  the  Antarctic  opera- 
tions, dropped  in  for  sliort  visits  occasionally. 
The  skippers  of  the  three  Icebreakers,  or 
their  executive  officers,  also  called.  It  was 
a  pleasant  place  for  social  gatherings  and  a 
center  of  information. 

All  of  the  regulars  living  in  BOQ  10  took 
their  regular  turn  as  'house  mouse"  and 
while  we  were  there  enlisted  most  of  the 
visitors  to  help  out.  The  most  arduous  task 
was  shoveling  snow  for  the  ice  melters.  We 
had  our  own  bar.  to  which  all  of  us  con- 
tributed our  liquor  allotment  and  even  a 
small  galley.    Life  was  very  pleasant. 

Uncovering  Ant.uictic  Secrets 
(By  William  J.  Clew) 

McMuRDO  Station,  Ross  Island.  Antarc- 
tica.— Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  scientists,  stood  in 
the  pilot's  cabin  c.f  the  C-130  Hercules  trans- 
port plane  as  we  headed  across  the  midcon- 
tinent  of  Antarctica  toward  the  South  Pole. 

Dr.  Waterman  is  72  years  old.  A  former 
instructor  of  physics  at  Yale  University,  he 
is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  his  interest  in  Ant- 
arctica has  kept  alive  the  scientific  work  in 
the  cruel  continent  since  inauguration  of  the 
intensive  study  program  in  1957.  Of  medium 
height  but  with  the  broad  shoulders  and 
Blim  waist  and  hips  of  an  athlete.  Dr.  Water- 
man set  a  pace  that  shamed  many  of  the 
younger  men  in  this  group  of  military  and 
naval  men,  scientists  and  newsmen  who  were 
being  introduced  to  the  South  Polar  regions 

Our  heading  was  347  degrees.  We  were 
nearly  30,000  feet  aloft.  We  passed  over  Mt. 
Discovery,  Minna  Bluff,  Darwin,  Byrd  and 
Nimrod  Glaciers  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
range  of  mountains.  Then  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  giant  stairway  of  ice  and  snow.  This 
was  the  famous  Beardmore  Glacier.  A  big. 
silent  mountain  loomed  nearby,  reaching  up 
into  the  cloud  laj-er.  Dr.  Waterman  took  a 
picture  of  it.  smiled,  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  cabin.  The  mountain  peak  had 
been  named  after  him  in  honor  of  his  scien- 
tific record.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  it. 

FIRST  visit 

Indeed,  this  modest  man,  v;ho  has  done 
so  much  to  inspire  the  quest  for  increasing 
man's  knowledge  of  tho  world  we  live  in, 
was  making  his  first  visit  to  the  South  Polar 
continent. 

A  few  days  before,  he  had  given  us  a  little 
talk  about  the  value  of  scientific  research. 
He  asked  for  a  little  patient  understanding 
of  pure  research  as  opposed  to  applied  re- 
search. He  pointed  out  some  of  the  practical 
values  of  applied  research  such  as  the  study 
of  the  world's  weather  patterns,  some  of 
which  are  born  here  and  the  findings  that 
have  resulted  from  the  studies  of  the  upper 
atmosphere.  Pure  research,  he  said,  often 
leads  to  great  discoveries.  He  cited  the  find- 
ings of  the  English  physicist  Michael  Fara- 
day, in  the  field  of  electricity.  The  British 
Prime  Minister,  Gladstone,  visited  him  one 
day  and  asked  what  good  all  these  discoveries 
were.  "Some  day  you  will  be  able  to  tax 
them,"  replied  Faraday.  His  discoveries,  in 
fact,  are  the  basis  of  all  the  giant  electrical 
power  and  light  systems  without  which  we 
could  not  function  today. 

Dr.  Waterman  said  a  friend  asked  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  what  good  his  inventions 
and  discoveries  were.  "What  good  is  a  new- 
born baby?"  asked  Franklin. 

Dr.  Waterman  used  these  stories  to  sup- 
port his  claim  that  Antarctic  research  is  of 
great  value  to  mankind.  Compared  to  that 
other  remote  region,  the  North  Pole,  Antarc- 
tica is  more  valuable  to  science,  he  said,  be- 
cause Antarctica  is  a  continent  and  offers  a 
more  stable  site  for  studies. 


WHAT    ABOUT    FUTURE? 

The  scientific  approach  to  Antarctica  has 
enabled  man  to  conquer  it,  live  here  in 
reasonable  comfort  and  continue  his  studies. 
The  danger  to  life  Is  always  present  but  the 
emotional  attitudes  have  been  changed  by 
scientific  knowledge.  Man  no  longer  ap- 
proaches this  place  in  fear.  In  an  age  that 
prides  Itself  on  intellect  and  scientific  prog- 
ress Antarctica  can  no  longer  be  considered 
of  little  value  despite  Its  Isolation,  its  vast- 
ness,  its  icy  covering  and  its  cold  and  wind. 
Its  mineral  deposits  may  be  needed  by  a 
rapidly  growing  world  population  someday 
and  it  may  even  be  called  upon  to  supply 
food  from  its  seas. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  women  are 
allowed  to  live  In  the  community  as  It  is 
now  set  up,  a  big  force  of  scientists.  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Army  men  in  the  Antarctic 
summer  and  a  standby  group  in  the  winter. 
It's  an  all  male  affair  right  now  and  for  the 
forseeable  future. 

It  also  win  be  some  time  before  Antarctica 
has  a  tourist  season.  Development  of  air- 
craft that  can  fly  here  and  land  and  take 
off  safely,  however,  is  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  this  situation  could  change  In  the  next 
few  years. 

Basic  scientific  research  will  remain  the 
chief  objective  for  some  time.  "Practical" 
discoveries  will  come  forth  from  time  to 
time  to  satisfy  Government  budget  makers. 
(Study  of  the  metabolism  of  seals,  for  in- 
stance, is  now  heading  toward  applied  help 
to  people  who  suffer  from  overweight) .  And 
there  will  continue  to  be  room  here  for 
those  who  seek  adventure.  There  is  no 
other  place  like  it  anywhere.  It  Is  truly  the 
last  frontier. 

Willie  and  the  Penguins:   Drama  Beneath 

Ice    Shelf   Warms    Roving    Editor    Who 

Travels  to  Antarctica  To  Visit  Scientists 

AND  THE  "Little  Natives" 

(By  William  J.  Clew) 

When  I  left  Antarctica  last  December  the 
penguins  were  beginning  to  arrive. 

They  came  in  as  preparations  were  being 
made  to  take  off  from  McMiu-do  Station, 
v.here  Operation  Deep  Freeze  headquarters 
are  located.  Oiir  group  was  returning  to 
Chrlstchurch,  New  Zealand,  the  staging  area 
for  the  scientific  expedition  to  the  frozen 
continent,  which  is*  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Task  Force  43. 

Winter  Quarters  Bay,  which  lies  off  Mc- 
Murdo  and  is  part  of  McMurdo  Sound,  an 
arm  of  the  Ross  Sea,  had  been  cleared  of 
ice  and  brash  by  the  three  sturdy  little 
American  icebreakers  assigned  to  the  South 
Polar  regions.  They  were  the  Coast  Guard's 
Eastwind.  flagship  of  the  flotilla,  and  the 
Navy's  Glacier  and  Staten  Island. 

Some  of  us  had  gone  up  the  Ross  Island 
coast  about  15  miles  to  Cape  Royds  to  see 
the  penguin  rookeries,  but  the  weather  was 
stormy  and  for  once,  the  sun,  which  is  over- 
head 24  hours  a  day  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  had  disappeared.  We  could  not  get 
ashore  in  small  boats  and  we  went  back 
to  port  on  the  Staten  Island,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  Glacier  for  a  2-day  rest  pe- 
riod at  McMurdo.  Far  out  on  the  Icepack 
of  the  Ross  Sea,  the  Eastwind  continued  its 
work  of  slicing  off  floes  and  pushing  them 
out  toward  the  open  sea. 

As  we  canae  up  the  channel  that  had  been 
opened  by  the  Icebreakers,  the  Weddell  seals, 
the  Adelle  penguins  (a  breed  small  in  stat- 
ure) and  the  Emperor  penguins,  which 
stand  as  high  as  4  feet,  began  to  follow 
us.  This  was  the  earliest  the  Icebreakers 
had  ever  made  it  to  McMurdo  and  it  was 
the  earliest  the  penguins  had  reached  the 
station. 

Sailors,  scientists,  and  visitors  were  on 
hand  to  greet  the  penguins,  which  are  amus- 
ing to  most  people  but  a  serious  object  of 


study  to  the  scientists  of  the  U.S.  Antarctic 
research  program. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  first  observed  these  birds 
centuries  ago.  Their  preservation  and  pro- 
tection  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the 
scientists.  Scientific  Interest  has  resulted  In 
increasing  the  number  of  the  strange  birds 
who  are  like  caricatures  of  humans.  Conser- 
vation measures,  based  on  respect  for  the 
privacy  of  the  birds  during  mating  season, 
have  stopped  the  attrition  that  began  to  be 
noticed  several  years  ago. 

The  penguins  use  the  sun  as  a  guide  to 
navigation  and  travel  thousands  of  miles 
with  an  unerring  homing  instinct.  They 
have  been  carried  across  the  vast  Antarctic 
Continent  by  planes  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  home  base,  tagged  and  released.  They 
always  make  their  way  back  unless  their 
natural  enemies,  the  killer  whales  and  the 
leopard  seals,  snatch  and  eat  them.  This 
homing  instinct  and  the  ability  of  the  pen- 
guins to  survive  in  the  severe  Antarctic 
weather  are  continuing  objects  of  study. 

A  Johns  Hopkins  University  scientist.  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Penney,  designed  a  special  radio 
broadcasting  set  to  attach  to  the  flippers 
of  penguins  taken  from  their  natural  homes 
and  released  several  hundred  miles  away. 
They  are  flown  by  the  men  of  the  Navy's 
Air  Development  Squadron  Six  (VX-6) 
whose  home  station  Is  at  Quonset  Point,  R.I. 
The  radio  signals  from  the  penguins  are 
received  in  the  aircraft  and  at  McMurdo  Sta- 
tion. Dr.  Penney  said  the  studies  seek  to  de- 
termine whether  the  penguins  taken  from 
their  homes  will  orient  themselves  and  fol- 
low a  homing  pattern  as  they  waddle  (they 
can't  fly)  across  the  ley  continent.  Aircraft 
are  used  to  follow  the  birds  and  map  their 
progress. 

It  was  Dr.  Penney,  in  1959,  who  experi- 
mented v/ith  the  Adelie  penguins,  a  sniall 
species  weighing  15  pounds,  by  bringing  five 
of  the  birds  to  McMurdo  from  their  homes 
2,800  miles  away.  They  were  tagged  and  re- 
leased. Eight  months  later  three  of  them 
had  come  'oack  home.  They  had  walked  the 
entire  distance  and  as  a  scientist  said,  "prob- 
ably cussin'  the  Navy  every  step  of  the  way." 
The  penguins  do  not  travel  at  night  so  it 
was  estimated  that  they  had  averaged  about 
8  miles  a  day. 

Scientists  and  Navy  men  use  living  equip- 
ment and  a  sublce  observation  chamber  to 
study  the  Weddell  seal  and  other  sea  life. 
Rear  Adm.  James  R.  Reedy,  the  leader  of  the 
Antarctic  expedition,  has  donned  Scuba  div- 
ing gear  and  gone  under  the  ice  with  three 
of  the  men  making  the  studies.  Dr.  Carlton 
Ray,  Lt.  David  Lavallee  and  Peter  Gimble. 
One  of  the  objectives  Is  to  find  out  what 
bodily  equipment  the  Weddell  seal  has  that 
enables  him  to  dive  as  deeply  as  1,500  feet 
in  search  of  food,  without  any  111  effects.  A 
captive  seal,  with  instruments  attached  to  a 
harness,  is  used  In  the  studies. 

The  subice  observation  chamber  was  built 
at  Davlsvllle,  R.I.,  and  flown  to  McMurdo 
Sound,  where  It  was  lowered  through  a  hole 
cut  in  the  6-  to  8-foot  thick  ice.  The 
scientists  reach  it  through  a  tube  equipped 
with  iron  rungs.  They  sit  15  to  20  feet  below 
the  ice  for  their  studies.  Nearby  Is  a  warm 
hut,  with  no  floor.  In  the  ice  under  the  hut 
another  hole  is  cut  for  the  captive  seal  to 
come  up  and  breathe.  Escape  is  not  a  factor 
because  this  is  the  only  breathing  hole  for 
miles  around.  When  the  icebreakers  come 
and  open  up  the  sound,  the  captive  .seal  Is 
joined  by  a  female  that  has  come  in  from 
the  open  sea. 

The  seals  stay  down  for  exactly  28  minutes 
and  then  come  up  to  breathe.  They  do  not 
appear  to  fear  the  men  and  sometimes  leap 
out  on  the  ice  floor  of  the  hut.  They  spend 
their  time  searching  for  fish  and  swimming 
back  and  forth  between  their  breathing  hole 
and  the  chamber. 

It  was  in  this  chamber  that  I  sat  for  20 
minutes   watching   life  under  the  lee  bdq 
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fhen  spent  several  uncomfortable  minutes 
when  I  found  I  couldn't  get  out.  The  length 
of  my  leg  between  knee  and  sole,  plus  my 
lieavy  thermal  boots  and  two  heavy  pairs 
of  trousers  prevented  me  from  fitting  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  rungs  of  the  escape 
trunk  ladder. 

I  remember  that  afterwards  I  was  surprised 
I  didn't  panic.  A  big  man  trapped  In  a  small 
place  Is  a  problem.  After  several  attempts  to 
climb  out  I  stripped  off  some  of  my  heavy 
outer  clothing,  removed  my  wallet,  notebook, 
and  other  bulging  objects  from  my  pockets 
and  sent  everything  aloft  on  a  rope  that  was 
lowered.  Because  of  the  subfreezlng  tem- 
perature I  kept  my  boots  on  and  made  one 
more  try,  this  time  via  the  rope,  in  which  a 
sling  was  fashioned.  I  stepped  into  this  and 
while  a  crew  under  Lt.  Comdr.  Sid  Wright 
of  Cape  Cod  hauled  away  I  rose  high  enough 
to  use  the  ladder.  I  climbed  the  rest  of  the 
way  myself,  so  warm  from  my  exertions  that 
I  sat  on  the  supporting  framework  of  the 
tube  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  without  notic- 
ing the  cold.  The  sun  was  shining,  lighting 
up  the  slopes  of  distant  Mt.  Erebus,  the  Ant- 
arctic's only  active  volcano. 

Far  away  in  the  Icepack  the  three  little 
icebreakers  were  busy  opening  up  the  chan- 
nel.  It  was  great  to  be  free  again. 


THE   AUTHOR— MARK    VAN    DOREN 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Grabowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sel- 
dom has  a  nation  produced  such  a  gifted 
individual  as  the  United  States  has  in 
the  person  of  Mark  Van  Doren,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  William  Claire,  former  assistant 
to  Congressman  Conte,  has  written  a 
biographical  article  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Mr.  Van  Doren  and  I  now  ask  permis- 
sion that  this  article,  "The  Author — 
Mark  Van  Doren"  which  appeared  in 
The  Booklover's  Answer,"  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The  Author — Mark  Van  Doren 
(By  William  F.  Claire) 

In  his  celebrated  autobiography,  Mark 
Van  Doren  has  said  that  his  birthplace 
iHope,  111.,  June  13,  1894)  would  be  "hard 
to  find  on  any  atlas,  though  it  still  exists 
as  Faith  and  Charity,  Its  sister  villages 
named  a  century  ago,  do  not." 

The  son  of  a  rugged  country  doctor,  he 
moved  at  the  age  of  6  to  Urbana,  where  he 
attended  the  University  of  Illinois  and  be- 
gan a  writing  career  that  has  spanned  a 
half-century  of  excellence  in  poetry,  fiction, 
and  criticism. 

At  the  university,  he  studied  under  Stuart 
Sherman  and  wrote  the  first  of  his  many 
hooks,  a  critical  study  of  Thoreau.  Com- 
menting some  46  years  later  on  a  reissue  of 
the  book,  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman  called  it  a 
brilliant,  even  staggering,  accomplishment 
hy  a  student. 

He  served  In  the  Army  during  World  War 
[^  and  later  joined  his  brother  Carl  Van 
"oren  on  the  Columbia  University  faculty. 
His  Ph.  D.  study  of  John  Dryden  became 
his  second  book  and  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear under  the  Imprint  of  Alfred  Harcourt, 
Donald  Brace  and  Will  D.  Howe. 

While    his    earliest    published    poem    had 
been  accepted   by   H.   L.   Mencken   for   the 
smart  set  during  his  college  days,  it  was  not 
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until  1924  that  his  first  volume,  "Spring 
Thunder,"  was  printed.  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose 
review  in  England  of  the  Dryden  book  had 
much  to  do  with  establishing  Its  permanent 
fame,  also  wrote  favorably  of  the  new  poetry. 

From  1924  to  1928,  he  set  a  productive  pace 
that  has  been  unmatched  by  any  other  major 
writer.  He  brought  out  two  new  volumes  of 
verse,  wrote  a  critical  study  of  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  served  as  literary  editor  of 
the  Nation,  collaborated  with  Carl  on  a  study 
of  British  and  American  literature,  compiled 
his  famous  "Anthology  of  World  Poetry"  and 
continued  teaching  at  Columbia.  During 
this  period  he  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Graffe,  also  produced  two  children. 

An  epic  poem,  "Jonathan  Gentry,"  came 
out  in  1931,  and  after  a  winter  spent  on  his 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  farm,  he  wrote  another  nar- 
rative poem,  "A  Winter  Diary."  In  this  1935 
book,  he  also  included  33  sonnets,  which 
Allen  Tate  in  a  recent  review  said  amounted 
to  the  "finest  work  In  its  genre  of  this  cen- 
tury." This  book,  still  another  collection 
and  a  series  of  new  poems  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Mythology"  were  undoubtedly  strong 
factors  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize  Award  for  col- 
lected poems    (1939). 

Important  critical  works  were  also  written 
during  the  thirties,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  "Shakespeare."  Writing  in  1942. 
however,  in  a  preface  to  his  "Private  Reader," 
he  announced  his  farewell  to  formal  criticism 
by  stating  that  he  "no  longer  felt  at  home, 
even — or  especially — In  Its  finest  rooms." 
The  publication  of  the  "Happy  Critic"  re- 
cently Indicates  that  his  announcement  was 
somewhat  premature.  The  demand  for  his 
comments  on  literature  continues  and  while 
his  approach  is  appreciative  rather  than 
critical  in  the  academic  sense,  the  essays  are 
masterpieces  of  penetration  and  insight. 
Writers  examined  include  Hardy,  Herrlck, 
Mann,  Cervantes,  and  Whitman  among 
others. 

A  legendary  teacher  at  Columbia  for  39 
years.  Van  Doren  retired  in  1959.  He  has 
served  since  as  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Harvard  sharing  that  chair  during  an  aca- 
demic year  with  Robert  Lowell.  He  is  the 
present  chancellor  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters. 

At  Columbia  he  taught  such  diverse  people 
as  Lionel  Trilling.  Allen  Ginsburg,  Thomas 
Merton  (perhaps  the  best  description  of  Van 
Doren  the  teacher  can  be  found  in  Merton "s 
spiritual  autobiography,  "The  Seven  Story 
Mountain"),  Clifton  Fadlman,  John  Berry- 
man  and  the  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
poet,  Louis  Simpson. 

The  late  James  Thurber  has  described  his 
Impact  when  he  said,  "Mark  Van  Doren  is  so 
many  men  that  I  have  to  open  my  front  door 
and  my  windows  when  he  visits  me  in  order 
to  let  all  of  him  in." 

Needless  to  say.  Van  Doren's  accomplish- 
ments stagger  the  imagination.  To  his 
poetry  and  criticism  can  be  added  three 
novels,  innumerable  short  stories,  a  play 
("The  Last  Days  of  Lincoln,"  widely  read  but 
as  yet  unproduced  by  a  major  company) 
and  books  such  as  "Liberal  Education,"  "In- 
vitation to  Learning"  (after  the  CBS  radio 
show),  children's  books,  mystery  stories  and 
a  series  of  Illuminating  introductions,  rang- 
ing from  the  Limited  Editions  Club  volumes 
to  recent  paperbacks. 

Each  generation  seems  to  discover  Van 
Doren  in  its  own  special  way.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  read- 
ers he  has  had  during  his  career,  his  Infiu- 
ence  has  been  considerable.  Not  siu-prls- 
ingly,  the  autobiography  represents  the  best 
view  of  Van  Doren's  total  commitment  to 
life  and  literature. 

Matters  have  been  somewhat  complicated 
(if,  as  many  people  assume,  a  writer  has  to 
be  placed)  by  the  fact  that  Van  Doren  has 
never  joined  a  particular  school  of  poetry. 
Like  Conrad  Aiken,  he  has  assiduously 
avoided  the  limelight,  althotigh  It  has  often 


been  thrust  upon  him.  Critics  have  com- 
pared him  to  Frost,  Hardy,  and  Robinson  but 
most  have  been  in  agreement  that  he  has 
forged  a  body  of  poetry  unique  in  thla 
century. 

In  recent  years.  Van  Doren  has  been  col- 
lecting his  work  in  a  series  of  books,  and 
his  next  Is  expected  to  contain  all  of  the 
longer  poems  he  wishes  to  presers'e.  At  the 
same  time,  he  continues  to  write  new  ma- 
terial that  demonstrates  his  absolute  mas- 
tery of  form  and  ever-increasing  awareness 
of  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  the  world. 

His  Is  the  sure  touclT'of  genius.  It  naay 
be  an  eon  or  two  before  we  produce  another 
Inspired  writer  in  this  country  with  quite 
the  same  grasp  of  life  in  all  of  its  particular 
and  universal  aspects.  Meanwhile,  he  gives 
us  some  hint  of  the  music  he  hears  In  "Un- 
dersong," a  majestic  poem  he  wTote  recently 
which  begins : 

"In  wonderment  I  walk  to  music  pouring 
Out  of  so  dark  a  source  It  makes  no  sound" — 

And  ends,  after  more  than  80  remarkable 
lines — 

"Evenly,    unevenly    as    rhymes 
Rival  the  pure   chimes 

Of   never   ending   truth    that   for   so   long 
Has  sung  to  such  as  me  this  undersong." 


H.R.  2465  COINTRODUCED 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee could  not  accomplish  everything 
in  this  bill  which  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  helping  our  retii'ees  and 
senior  citizens  through  this  great  country 
of  ours  to  obtain  the  much  needed  help 
and  care  that  they  deserve,  but  I  deeply 
deplore  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  not  approve  and  incorporate 
the  provisions  of  my  widows  remarriage 
bill,  H.R.  2465,  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  80  Members  of  the  House  and  by  5 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  of  today.  This 
response  was  in  answer  to  a  question- 
naire that  I  sent  them  1  week  ago 
asking  for  their  supiwrt  in  my  fight  to 
help  our  senior  citizens  not  only  in  my 
wonderful  State  of  Florida  and  my  dis- 
trict of  Dade  County,  but  also  through- 
out this  great  and  wondrous  land. 

Why  should  these  elderly  couples  have 
to  pay  these  reduced  benefits  for  a  little 
companionship  in  the  twilight  of  their 
lives?  What  they  get  now  is  so  meager — 
$80  a  month  at  the  most  for  a  widow 
and  on  the  average  getting  only  S67.85 
a  month.  Why  should  they  have  to  lose 
$20  to  $30  a  month  of  this  tiny  sum  when 
the  Social  Security  Administration  says 
the  cost  of  change  of  the  system  would 
be  "negligible."  Why  should  they  have 
to  choose  any  longer  between  real  sacri- 
fice and  their  living  standards  in  living 
alone  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

I  am  very  proud  that  this  bill,  H.R. 
2465,  has  been  cointroduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  or  who  will  support  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote,  they  being 
Congressmen    William    R.    Anderson, 
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George  W.  Andrews,  Farnk  Annttnzio, 
Richard  Bolling,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
James  A.  Byrne,  Earle  Cabell,  Ronald 
Brooks  Cameron.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  Frank 
M.  Clark,  Robert  J.  Corbett,  James  C. 
Corman,  Glenn  Cunningham,  Paul  B. 
Dague,  John  H.  Dent,  John  D.  Dingell, 
■  Thaddeus  J.  Dxn,SKi,  Ken  W.  Dyal. 

Also  Congressmen  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Michael  A.  Peighan,  Paul  A.  Fino,  John 
E.  FoGARTY,  William  D.  Ford,  Samuel  N. 
Friedel,  E.  C.  Gathings,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Seymour  Halpern, 
James  M.  Hanley.  John  R.  Hansen,  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins,  Chet  Holifield, 
Elmer  J.  Holland. 

Also  Congressmen  Donald  J.  Irwin, 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  James  Kee,  Eugene  J. 
Keogh,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Phil  M.  Lan- 
DRUM,  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Harris  B. 
McDowell,  Jr.,  Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr., 
James  A.  Mackay,  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
THUs,  Jr..  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  D.  R. 
(Billy)  Matthews,  Lloyd  Meeds,  Thom- 
as G.  Morris.  F.  Bradford  Morse,  John  E. 
Moss,  Abraham  J.  Multer.  William  T. 
Murphy,  Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 

Also  Congressmen  James  G.  O'Hara, 
Arnold  Olsen,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Carl  D.  Perkins,  J.  J.  Pickle,  Roman  C. 
PuciNSKi,  John  A.  Race,  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick,  George  M.  Rhodes,  Ralph  J. 
Rivers,    James    Roosevelt,    J.    Edward 

ROUSH. 

Also  Congressmen  John  P.  Saylor, 
James  H.  Scheuer,  John  R.  Schmid- 
HAUSER,  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  B.  F.  Sisk, 
Robert  E.  Sweeney,  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  John  V.  Tunney,  Stan- 
ley R.  Tupper,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  E.  S.  Johnny  Walker, 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  and  Lester  L. 
Wolff. 

Also  supporting  my  measure  are  the 
Honorable  Senators  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Joseph  Clark,  Ernest  Gruening,  Vance 
Hartke,  and  Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  august 
body  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Surely  no  one 
can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  so  many  Members 
who  are  offering  their  support  for  our 
senior  citizens  by  introducing  similar 
bills. 


come  her  way.  On  April  9.  1965,  the  At- 
lanta chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  hon- 
orary journalism  sorority,  will  bestow 
upon  her  its  coveted  Brenda  Award  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  her  field. 
Recognition  is  nothing  new  to  Mar- 
garet Shannon,  for  several  years  ago  she 
was  chosen  Atlanta's  woman  of  the  year 
for  professions.  Here  is  continuing  evi- 
dence of  her  ability.  I  join  her  many 
friends,  admirers,  and  readers  in  offer- 
ing congratulations  upon  this  high 
honor  and  well-deserved  recognition. 


MARGARET  SHANNON 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  years  my  constituent  Miss  Mar- 
garet Shannon  has  observed  and  duly 
reported  the  action  and  nonaction  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  of  the  members  of 
the  Georgia  delegation.  As  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
her  diligence  and  incisiveness  have 
combined  to  create  an  accurate  and  per- 
ceptive chronicle  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

Now  it  becomes  my  opportunity  to 
"report"  Miss  Shannon  and  to  observe 
with  pleasure  the  signal  honor  that  has 


A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  TECHNOLOGY 
IN  LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  de- 
signed to  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  join  with  state  governments,  univer- 
sities, and  local  industry  in  stimulating 
the  industrial  and  economic  growth  of 
States  and  regions  in  the  Nation  through 
the  application  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

My  bill  is  addressed  to  those  problems 
about  which  we  read  evei-y  day — long- 
term  unemployment,  regional  pockets  of 
poverty,  industries  which  are  losing  their 
competitive  positions,  and  increasing 
foreign  competition  in  both  domestic 
and  world  markets.  The  objective  I 
hope  will  be  attained  through  this  bill 
is  devising  a  system  for  bringing  the 
latest  developments  in  technology  into 
the  production  lines  and  plants  of  our 
local  industry. 

These  mechanisms  would  be  concen- 
trated on  the  local  level,  utilizing  local 
leadership,  local  initiative,  local  re- 
sources, and  local  participation.  Fed- 
eral funds,  on  a  matching  basis,  would 
be  used  to  encourage  the  establishment 
or  expansion  of  local  institutions  SF>ecifi- 
cally  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
local  economy. 

A  State  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
program  would  designate  an  institution, 
either  a  State  university  or  agency,  to 
administer  and  >  coordinate  the  State's 
technical  services  program.  This  institu- 
tion would  prepare  a  5 -year  plan,  outlin- 
ing the  technological  and  economic  sit- 
uation in  the  State,  the  major  regional 
and  industrial  problems,  and  the  means 
to  be  used  in  assisting  in  their  solution. 
The  institution  would  also  prepare  an 
annual  technical  services  program,  in- 
cluding the  objectives  for  the  first  year, 
the  budget,  and  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  each  qualified  institution  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

The  5 -year  plan  and  the  annual  pro- 
gram would  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Federal  matching 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  the 
designated  institution  to  support  eligible 
programs.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  establish  a  formula  designating 
the  maximum  annual  Federal  payment. 


taking  the  following  criteria  into  con- 
sideration: First,  population;  second, 
level  of  industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  productive  eflBciency;  and 
third,  technical  resources. 

The  formula  will  be  weighted  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  States  and  regions  where 
industrial  development  has  lagged  be- 
hind its  potential  and  where  technical 
resources  are  weak.  The  population 
criteria  will  be  applied  in  a  manner 
which  will  permit  even  the  smallest  and 
least  populous  States  to  participate  in  a 
meaningful  and  profitable  program. 

There  are  a  variety  of  effective  pro- 
grams of  university-industry  cooperation 
in  operation  in  28  States  at  the  present 
time.  One  especially  notable  program 
is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Denver  Research  Institute,  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  of  Denver,  which 
engages  in  sponsored  research  for  gov- 
ernment and  industi-y.  To  stimulate 
the  process  of  technology  transfer,  the 
DRI  has  developed  a  highly  motivated 
staff  of  engineer-economists,  engaged  in 
effectively  interpreting  the  significance 
of  scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ments to  the  commercial  entrepreneur. 
These  economists  are  studying  new  tech- 
niques for  coupling  technological  in- 
novations with  potential  users  in  indus- 
try, thereby  providing  the  bridge  between 
the  generation  of  advanced  technology 
and  its  use  in  technologically  oriented 
as  well  as  underdeveloped  industries. 
In  addition,  these  men  are  carrying  out 
fundamental  research  on  the  processes 
by  which  technology  is  diffused  and  ap- 
plied, seeking  new  ways  to  accelerate  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  into  use. 

The  Denver  Research  Institute  con- 
sists of  seven  operating  divisions:  chem- 
istry, electronics,  electromagnetic  propa- 
gation, industrial  economics,  mechanics, 
metallurgy,  and  physics.  Research  in- 
terests in  these  divisions  cover  a  complete 
spectrum  from  basic  investigations  to 
directed  developmental  efforts.  A  num- 
ber of  large  research  programs  are  also 
conducted  by  the  institute  outside  of  the 
divisional  structure. 

But  such  programs,  effective  as  they 
are,  are  still  small  in  comparison  to  the 
need  and  opportunity  in  their  regions. 
If  we  are  to  promote  our  economic 
growth  to  the  fullest  possible  extent;  if 
we  are  to  achieve  and  sustain  a  high 
level  of  employment  throughout  our  Na- 
tion ;  and  if  we  are  to  improve  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade — the  gap 
between  the  technological  developments 
in  our  laboratories  and  their  application 
in  our  industries  must  be  erased.  For 
the  sake  of  our  economic  growth  and 
prosperity,  I  urge  passage  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

HOME  RULE— DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  bill 
which  would  give  home  ruje  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
bill  supported  by  President  Johnson  and 
many  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  would  give  the  District  residents 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  governing 
ofBcials,  a  right  which  should  be  en- 
joyed by  all  Americans  in  every  part 
of  this  country,  but  a  right  which  is 
now  denied  to  the  residents  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  minority  groups  in  this 
country.  The  President  has  called  for, 
and  the  Congress  is  now  working  on,  a 
bill  which  would  insure  that  no  one  is 
prevented  from  voting  because  of  his 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  We  are 
working  to  do  away  with  all  the  road- 
blocks of  discrimination  which  prevent 
minorities  from  voting,  which  flaunt  the 
intentions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

However,  while  some  of  our  citizens 
are  being  disenfranchised  by  discrimina- 
tion, the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  being  disenfranchised  by  law. 
And,  surely,  we  should  all  be  as  inter- 
ested in  abolishing  laws  which  prevent 
oui-  citizens  from  voting  because  of 
geography  as  we  are  interested  in  abol- 
ishing all  roadblocks  which  prevent  our 
citizens  from  voting  because  of  bigotry. 

Thus,  all  Americans,  whether  they  live 
in  California  or  Maryland,  Alaska  or 
Florida,  should  be  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  residents  of  the  District  receive 
home  rule,  interested  because  all  Amer- 
icans should  have  the  right  and  privilege 
of  voting,  interested  because  this  right 
and  privilege  does  not  exist  now  in  our 
country's  Capital. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  unique 
among  all  governmental  units  in  this 
countiy;  unique  because,  while  it  is  a 
metropolitan  city,  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
our  Federal  Government.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  while  the  citizens  of  the 
District  should  be  given  control  over 
their  own  affairs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  allowed  to  retain  legal 
safeguards  in  order  to  protect  its  rights. 
I  believe  that  the  home-rule  bill  will 
accomplish  this  delicate  balance  between 
District  freedom  and  Federal  safeguards. 

District  citizens  would  have  control 
over  their  own  affairs  because  they  would 
have  the  right,  under  the  home-rule  bill, 
to  elect  their  own  mayor  and  their  own 
15-member  District  Council.  The  home- 
rule  bill  also  provides  for  a  delegate  from 
the  District  to  the  House  of  Repreisenta- 
tives. 

Now,  the  mayor  would  be  a  strong  type 
mayor  elected  for  a  4-year  term.  He 
would  be  the  Chief  Executive  official  of 
the  District  and  have  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  supervise  the  work  of  all  oflB- 
cials  who  have  previously  been  appointed 
and  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  15-member  Councih  would  be 
elected  from  15  wards  established  with- 
in the  city.  Each  member  would  serve 
for  2  years.  The  home-rule  bill  would 
abolish  such  boards  as  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Zoning  Commission,  and, 
of  course,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  transfer  their  functions  to  the  Dis- 


trict Council.  The  District  Council 
would  thus  be  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  District's  government. 

Finally,  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
delegate  elected  by  the  voters.  He  would 
have  no  vote  but  would  be  given  the 
right  to  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  right  to  sit  on  the  House 
District  Committee  and,  therefore,  the 
ability  to  make  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents known  to  the  Congress. 

The  home-rule  bill  would  also  guaran- 
tee the  Federal  interest  in  the  District. 
The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  District  would 
be  supervised  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  bill  also  insures  that  the 
Fedei-al  Government  will  pay  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  running  the  District. 
In  addition.  Congress  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  its  right  to  legislate  for  the 
District,  and  Congress  could  repeal  or 
modify  acts  of  the  District  Council.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  an  absolute  veto  by 
the  President  of  any  act  of  the  Council 
which  would  harm  the  Federal  interest 
in  the  District. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  join 
with  us  in  support  of  this  assurance  of 
voting  rights  for  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE 


A  HISTORIC  SOCIAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  our  vote  today  on  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  aged  and  the  other  features 
of  this  bill  will  be  very  important  to 
every  American.  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  put  my  fingerprints  on  this  great  doc- 
ument and  to  vote  for  it. 

There  are  over  20,000  persons  in  the 
district  I  represent  who  receive  old-age 
benefits  and  there  are  also  many  not 
presently  covered  by  social  security  who 
would  become  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  proposed  bill. 

The  benefits  would  be  numerous:  a 
basic  hospital  insurance  program;  a  vol- 
untary supplementary  health  insurance 
program;  a  broadened  and  liberalized 
Kerr-Mills  program  for  the  medically  in- 
digent. 

Also  a  7  percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits;  improved  disability  insur- 
ance; modification  of  the  retirement 
test;  extending  social  security  benefits 
to  youngsters  in  school  up  to  age  of  22; 
payment  of  benefits  to  widows  at  the  age 
of  60;  and  other  gains. 

This  is  a  vote  I  will  always  remember 
and  cherish,  because  it  will  not  only  help 
our  estimated  18  Va  million  senior  citi- 
zens, but  also  the  untold  millions  who  will 
be  protected  in  the  future.  Today  we 
are  taking  action  on  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric social  programs  in  our  generation. 

I  am  also  confident  that  eventually, 
almost  every  American  will  approve  of 
this  far-reaching  program  just  as  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  now  approve 
of  social  security. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  ortier  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
further  administration  efforts  to  achieve 
disarmament  under  effective  interna- 
tional control.  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 
joined  by  21  cosponsors  is  also  reintro- 
ducing this  planning-for-peace  resolu- 
tion in  the  other  body. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  Clark.  His  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  his  untiring 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  noblest  of  goals 
deserve  the  admiration  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. His  work  serves  as  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  who  desire 
peace  with  freedom. 

The  resolution  would  put  the  Congress 
on  record  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  supported  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  disarmament  under  legally 
effective  controls  and  to  develop  interna- 
tional institutions  capable  of  permanently 
keeping  the  peace. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  speedily  as  possible  specific 
and  detailed  proposals  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  establishment 
of  an  international  authority  to  keep  the 
peace  under  conditions  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  effectively  guaranteed  by 
adequate  inspection  and  controls.  In  for- 
mulating such  proposals,  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  consider  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  international  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  including  (1)  an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization;  (2)  a 
permanent  World  Peace  Force;  (3)  world 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiations; (4)  other  International  institutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law;  and  (5)  appropriate 
and  reliable  financial  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  such  peacekeeping  machinery, 
may  best  be  achieved  by  revision  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  new 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  should  make  such 
proposals  available  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  is  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
heads  of  government  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  to  virge  them  to  initiate  with- 
in their  governments  studies  of  matters 
germane  to  this  resolution  and  to  formulate 
and  make  generally  available  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  such  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  in  essence 
asks  for  implementation  of  our  already 
established  commitment  to  disarmament 
under  effective  international  controls. 
President  Kennedy  on  June  10,  1963. 
clearly  articulated  this  commitment 
when  he  stated : 

Our  primary  long-range  Interest  Is  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  designed 
to  take  place  by  stages,  permitting  parallel 
political  developments  to  build  the  new  in- 
stitutions of  peace  which  would  take  the 
place  of  arms. 

In  his  famous  speech  before  the  United 
Nations  in  September  1961,  President 
Kennedy  spoke  of  the  "nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles"  which  hangs  over  the  heads 
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of  all  men.  women,  and  children  on 
this  planet.  As  a  nation  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  removal  of  that  awesome 
threat. 

In  the  last  few  years  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  goal  of  disarmament. 
The  test  ban  treaty  was  a  major  step. 
Lesser  agreements,  such  as  the  "hot  line," 
and  the  consular  agreement  soon  to  go 
to  the  Senate,  are  most  important  step- 
pingstones  toward  peace.  The  passage 
of  the  plarming  for  peace  resolution 
would  be  another  steppingstone. 
Yesterday  President  Johnson  said: 
We  often  say  how  impressive  power  is. 
But  I  do  not  find  it  impressive  at  all.  The 
guns  and  bombs,  the  rockets  and  warships, 
are  all  sj-mbols  of  human  failure. 

Jn  another  part  of  that  speech  the 
President  told  the  world: 

Our  generation  has  a  dream,  we  have  the 
power,  and  now  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
maice  that  dream  come  true  (the  dream  is  a) 
dream  of  a  world  where  disputes  are  settled 
by  law  and  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  begin  to  fulfill  that 
dream  by  passing  this  resolution. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, April  13. 

Mr.  WiDNALL,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Steed  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez), for  30  minutes,  on  April  12;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Weltner  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez),  for  30  minutes,  on  April  26; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  his  re- 
marks during  general  debate  today  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Bow. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Donohxje. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4527.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  12, 1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  I'ef erred  as  follows: 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmlting  a  report 
of  inadequate  administrative  controls  over 
Federal  funds  used  for  financing  Federal- 
State  programs.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  failure  to  utilize  available  excess  compo- 
nents in  the  production  of  aircraft  arresting 
barriers.  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  that 
no  change  in  the  repayment  obligation  occurs 
relative  to  the  request  of  the  Belle  Fourche 
irrigation  project  to  reclassify  certain  lands 
under  contract  No.  Ilr-1555,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  485;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  monthly  report  on  the  pending  applica- 
tions and  hearing  cases  backlogged  in  the 
Commission  as  of  February  28,  1965,  pursuant 
to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  Report  of  Panel  on  Science 
and  Technology,  sixth  meeting,  aeronautics; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  227).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  5721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price  sup- 


port provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  228).     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  325.  Resolution  providinB 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4714,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  De- 
velopment  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  therein' 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  229),  Rel 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  326.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4623,  a  bill  fur- 
ther  amending  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. '230) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  7294.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  from  income 
pension   and   annuity  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a  veteran's 
pension  under  chapter  15  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  7295.  A  bill   to  provide  penalties  for 
certain    offenses    committed    in    connection 
with  highway  construction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAGUE: 
H.R.  7296.  A   bill   to   provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce    to   avoid   compliance  with  such 
orders;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7297.  A   bill   to   make    it  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  certain  sup- 
port orders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  7298.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  who  are  attend- 
ing an  educational  institution  as  full-time 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  7299.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  Issuance  of  determination  letters  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  a  trust  under  sections 
401(a)  and  501(a)  of  such  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  7300.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  7301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  In  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  establish  a  National  Oceanographic  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  7302.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  7303.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

Hil.  7304.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Kevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  7305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  require  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  advise  the  President 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  importation  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  on  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  7306.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  7307.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7308.  A     bill     to     authorize     certain 
modifications    of    the    project    for    Calumet 
Harbor  and  River,  111.  and  Ind.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  7309.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  teacher  preparation  programs  and 
continuing  edvication;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  7310.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  author- 
ization of  4  years'  constructive  service  credit 
to  veterinary  officers  now  on  active  duty  with 
the  uniformed  services,  and  that  those  vet- 
erinarians hereinafter  appointed  as  veteri- 
nary officers,  be  so  credited;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  7311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
provision  of  larger  family  dwelling  units  in 
small  rehabilitation  projects  being  carried 
out  under  the  section  220  urban  renewal 
housing  mortgage  insurance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 

H.R.  7312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific 
purposes  without  Impeding  necessary  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  7313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  7314.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
He  works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BOW:  -^ 

HU.  7315.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Nartlonal 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
tne  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HJi.  7316  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  give 
jalse  Information  in  connection  witli  regls- 
^rtng  to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
f«glstering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any  bal- 
lot or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
flection;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 

HR.  7317.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States  to 
extend  coverage  under  their  State  unemploy- 


ment compensation  laws  to  agricultural  la- 
bor; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7318.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneflclary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
attains  age  62;  to  the^€!ommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN:  \ 

H.R.  7319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  7320.  A  bill  to  exempt  oceanographic 
research  vessels  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain vessel  Inspection  laws,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 

HJl.  7321.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  7322.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  in  the  execu- 
tive departments;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  7323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facili- 
tate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  7324.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  dependent 
parents  of  individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefits,  as  well  as  s\ir- 
viving  parents  of  deceased  insured  individ- 
uals, shall  be  eligible  for  parent's  Insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  7325.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to  a 
pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  in 
V/orld  War  I,  II,  or  Korean  conflict,  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  if  otherwise  eligible  have  the 
right  to  elect  pajTnent  of  pension  under 
either  the  provisions  of  title  38  as  in  effect 
on  June  30,  1960,  or  as  amended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  Act  of  1959,  whichever  pro- 
vides the  greater  benefit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina : 

H.R.  7326.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  deduction  of  interim  earnings  from  the 
payments  of  active  duty  pay  and  allowances 
found  due  members  or  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  as  a  result  of  the 
correction  of  their  military  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7327.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  7043  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  7328.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  during  a  cal- 
endar year  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  without  de- 
duction from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H.R.  7329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  7330.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 


areas   damaged   by   recent   floods   and   high 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  7331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  7332.  A   biU    to   amend   section    1498 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention 
described  in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  7334.  A   bill   to   authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
H.R.  7335.  A    bill    to    promote    economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  7336.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and 
high  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  7337.  A  bill  to  designate  Vietnam  as 
a  combat  zone  for  Federal  tax  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of   the   President   and   the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7339.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  the  flndlngs  of  science  use- 
fully in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

BvMr.  SHRIVER: 
H  Jl.  7340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  widows'  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent         resolution 
planning   for  peace;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  385.  Concurrent        resolution 
planning  for   peace;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  386.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  securing  payment  by  members  of 
the  United  Nations  of  their  assessment  in 
arrears;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.   Con.   Res.   387.  Concurrent   resolution 
planning  for  peace;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   388.  Concurrent   resolution 
planning   for  peace;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   389.  Concurrent  resolution 
planning   for  peace;    to  the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  390.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  freedom  for  Baltic  States:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 
H.   Con.   Res.   391.  Concurrent   resolution 
planning  for  peace;    to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.   Con.   Res.   392.  Concurrent   resolution 
planning  for  peace;    to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CRALEY: 
H.    Res.    324.  Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect   to    the    President's    proposal    to    aid 
southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

189.  Mr.  MORRIS  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
requesting  that  a  Job  Corps  training  cen- 
ter be  established  at  Camp  Luna  near  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRroER: 
H.R.  7341.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ricardo  R.  Fuste;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Fernando  Golderos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7343.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ip 
Ping;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Splendora 
Capponl;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  7345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Johnson  Mojdara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  7346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nvenka 
Brajkovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CNEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Fatima  Dlas  Perelra;.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R  7348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orazio 
Alello,    his    wife,    Antonla    Romeo    Buscetl 
Alello.  and  their  child  Giorgio  Alello;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Molses 
Mitranl,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  7350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Prenl 
Bankwalla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  7351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Lt. 
David  A.  Staver,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7352.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Bahtiyar  Hattat  (nee  Dine);  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  7353.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Jose 
Rlpoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  7354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Morris  Rains;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  7355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Claude  E.  Tabor,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  7356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
A.  O.  Dawes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  7357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe 
V.  Lavaples;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nermin 
Demirbag  Lavaples;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

160.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  ex- 
ecutive director,  National  Liquor  Stores  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  the  reduction  in  the  taxes 
on  alcoholic  beverages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

161.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  with  reference  to  promoting  repre- 
sentative democratic  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  U.S.  foreign  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

»■  ^m^  »■ 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  7,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  and  our  God:  At 
the  day's  beginning,  we  humbly  bow  at 
this  shrine  of  our  sustaining  faith,  that 
above  the  babel  of  crashing  systems,  we 
may  hear  the  imperatives  of  Thy  voice, 
as  in  these  days  of  destiny  Thou  art 
sifting  out  the  souls  of  men  before  Thy 
judgment  seat. 

Move  our  hearts  with  compassion,  we 
pray,  so  that  the  vision  of  a  unified  world 
which  denies  the  divisive  heresy  that 
east  is  east  and  west  is  west  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet  will  be  fulfilled,  so 
that  for  all  Thy  children  may  be  solved 
the  pressing  problems  of  food  and 
shelter. 

Make  us  pioneers  of  the  glad  day  when 
Western  and  Eastern  hands  shall  be 
clasped  in  mutual  concern  for  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  every  individual  under  all 
skies,  as  enmity  shall  give  way  to 
strengthened  and  expanded  bridges  of 
understanding  and  cooperation,  tying 
together  in  a  resistless  crusade  peoples 
and  lands,  one  in  heart  and  purpose — 
though  they  be  half  a  world  away. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Elder 
Brother  of  us  all,  who  hath  declared, 
"The  field  is  the  world."    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4527)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUE- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH  ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA— VIETNAM 

THE    DOOR   IS    OPEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  delivered 
an  address  of  profound  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  remarks  will  echo  in 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia,  in  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  their 
significance  will  be  appreciated  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Johnson  dwelt  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  have  engaged  our- 
selves in  that  distant  land.  They  are, 
as  he  made  very,  clear,  the  purposes  of 
freedom,  not  of  conquest;  and  of  con- 
struction, not  destruction.  We  seek  the 
security  of  our  freedom  through  the  se- 
cui-ity  of  others,  not  by  the  domination 
of  others. 

The  President  left  no  doubt  that  this 
Nation  prefers  the  course  of  peace  in 
Asia,  not  a  year  hence  or  6  months 
hence,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
still  the  guns  of  war.  We  have  pledged 
our  assistance  for  more  than  a  decade 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue their  lives  and  destiny  in  freedom. 
That  is  all  that  we  desire  in  that  sore- 
beset  land.  If  others  are  prepared  to 
accept  this  keystone  of  peace,  peace  can 
be  achieved. 

The  door  is  open  to  the  statesmen  of 
this  Nation,  of  Asia.  Europe,  and  the 
world  to  find  the  way  to  that  peace.  The 
door  is  open  to  the  leaders  of  Vietnam. 
North  and  South,  to  find  a  way  to  put 
aside  the  destructive  instruments  of  war 
and  take  up  the  tools  of  national  con- 
struction. . 

And  the  President  has  made  clear  tnai 
we  are  prepared  to  do  our  part  with  other 
nations  to  convert  that  peace,  once  it  is 
obtained,  into  a  dynamic  peace,  a  peace 
of  constructive  benefit,  not  only  to  tne 
people  of  Vietnam,  North  and  South,  bui 
to  southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Jwm- 
son  has  stressed  again,  as  he  stressed  m 
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1961,  on  his  return  from  southeast  Asia, 
that  the  fundamental  need  of  that  im- 
poverished comer  of  the  world  is  not  for 
the  implements  of  war,  but  for  the  en- 
ergies of  peace;  not  for  the  alienations 
of  conflict,  but  for  a  great  concentration 
of  many  nations  on  the  immense  social 
tasks  of  education,  health,  and  of  ending 
human  hunger  and  want. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  inter- 
national events,  there  are  mcwnents  of 
critical  decision.  That  this  is  such  a  mo- 
ment was  recognized  by  the  President  in 
his  profound  statement  last  night.  We 
are  at  a  crossroads  in  Vietnam,  and  not 
only  for  the  Vietnamese  and  ourselves; 
the  entire  world  trembles  at  it.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  there  exist  in  all  the  na- 
tions concerned — and  all  nations  are  con- 
cerned— the  wisdom  and  perception  to 
turn  from  the  skidding  path  to  war  to  the 
high  road  of  a  dynamic  and  constructive 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  at  Geneva  or  in 
any  forum,  large  or  small,  this  wisdom 
and  perception  will  begin  to  be  displayed 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  President 
on  Vietnam  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  the  Pkesident  at  Shbiver  Hall 

.'VuDiTORiuM,   Johns   Hopkins   University, 

Baltimore.  Md. 

My  fellow  Americans,  last  week  17  nations 
sent  their  views  to  some  dozen  countries 
having  Interest  in  southeast  Asia.  We  are 
Joining  these  17  countries  In  stating  our 
American  policy  which  we  believe  will  con- 
irlbute  toward  peace  in  this  area. 

Tonight  I  want  to  review  once  again  with 
my  own  people  the  views  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 

Tonight  Americans  and  Asians  are  dying 
for  a  world  where  each  people  may  choose 
Its  own  path  to  change. 

This  is  the  principle  for  which  our  ances- 
tors fought  in  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  Is  the  principle  for  which  our  sons  fight 
in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  is  far  from  this  quiet  campus. 
We  have  no  territory  there,  nor  do  we  seek 
any.  The  war  is  dirty  and  brutal  and  diffi- 
cult. And  some  400  young  men — born  into 
an  America  bursting  with  opportunity  and 
promise — have  ended  their  lives  on  Viet- 
nam's steaming  soil. 

Why  must  we  take  this  painful  road? 

Why  must  this  Nation  hazard  its  ease,  its 
interest,  and  its  power  for  the  sake  of  a 
people  so  far  away? 

We  fight  because  we  must  fight  If  we  are 
to  live  in  a  world  where  every  country  can 
shape  Its  own  destiny.  And  only  in  such  a 
world  will  our  own  freedom  be  finally  secure. 

This  kind  of  a  world  will  never  be  built  by 
bombs  and  bullets.  Yet  the  infirmities  of 
man  are  such  that  force  must  often  precede 
reason— and  the  waste  of  war.  the  works  of 
peace. 

We  wish  this  were  not  so.  But  we  must 
deal  with  the  world  as  it  is.  If  It  Is  ever  to 
•w  as  we  wish. 

the  nature  of  the  conflict 

The  world  as  it  is  In  Asia  Is  not  a  serene 

or  peaceful  place. 
The  first  reality  Is  that  North  Vietnam  has 

attacked  the  independent  nation  of  South 

Vietnam.    Its  object  Is  total  conquest. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  people  of  South 

Vietnam  are  participating  in  attack  on  their 


own  Government.  But  trained  men  and  sup- 
plies, orders,  and  arms,  flow  in  a  constant 
stream  from  north  to  south. 

This  support  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  war. 

And  it  is  a  war  of  unparalleled  brutality. 
Simple  farmers  are  the  targets  of  assassina- 
tion and  kidnaping.  Women  and  children 
are  strangled  in  the  night  because  their  men 
are  loyal  to  the  government.  Small  and  help- 
less villages  are  ravaged  by  sneak  attacks. 
Large  scale  raids  are  conducted  on  towns, 
and  terror  strikes  in  the  heart  of  cities. 

The  confused  nature  of  this  conflict  can- 
not mask  the  fact  that  It  is  the  new  face 
of  an  old  enemy.  It  is  an  attack  by  one  coun- 
try upon  another.  And  the  object  of  that 
attack  is  a  friend  to  which  we  are  pledged. 

Over  this  war — and  all  Asia — Is  another 
reality:  the  deepening  shadov  of  Commu- 
nist China.  The  rulers  In  Hanoi  are  urged 
on  by  Pelping.  This  is  a  regime  which  has 
destroyed  freedom  in  Tibet,  attacked  India, 
and  been  condemned  by  the  United  Nations 
for  aggression  in  Korea.  It  Is  a  nation  which 
Is  helping  the  forces  of  violence  In  almost 
every  continent.  The  contest  in  Vietnam  Is 
part  of  a  wider  pattern  of  aggressive  pur- 
pose. 

WHY  ARE  WE  IN  VEITNAM 

Why  are  these  realities  our  concern?  Why 
are  we  in  South  Vietnam? 

We  are  there  because  we  have  a  promise  to 
keep.  Since  1954  every  American  President 
has  offered  support  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  helped  to  build,  and  we 
have  helped  to  defend.  Thus,  over  many 
years,  we  have  made  a  national  pledge  to 
help  South  Vietnam  defend  its  Independence. 

I  Intend  to  keep  our  promise. 

To  dishonor  that  pledge — to  abandon  this 
small  and  brave  nation  to  Its  enemy — and  to 
the  terror  that  must  follow — would  be  an  un- 
forgivable wrong. 

We  are  also  there  to  strengthen  world 
order.  Around  the  globe — from  Berlin  to 
Thailand — are  people  whose  well-being  rests. 
In  part,  on  the  belief  they  can  count  on  us 
if  they  are  attacked.  To  leave  Vietnam 
to  Its  fate  would  shake  the  confidence  of  all 
these  people  in  the  value  of  American  com- 
mitment. The  result  would  be  Increased 
unrest  and  instability,  or  even  war. 

We  are  also  there  because  there  are  great 
stakes  In  the  balance.  Let  no  one  think 
that  retreat  from  Vietnam  would  bring  an 
end  to  confilct.  The  battle  would  be  re- 
newed In  one  country  and  then  another. 
The  central  lesson  of  our  time  lB|that  the 
appetite  of  aggression  Is  nev^r  satis- 
fied. To  withdraw  from  one  battlefield, 
means  only  to  prepare  for  the  next.  We  must 
say  In  southeast  Asia— as  we  did  In  Europe — 
m  the  words  of  the  Bible:  "Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  all  our  effort 
there  will  be  futile — that  China's  power  is 
such  it  is  bound  to  dominate  all  southeast 
Asia.  But  there  is  no  end  to  that  argument 
until  ^11  the  nations  of  Asia  are  swallowed 
up. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  why  we  have 
a  responsibility  there.  We  have  It  for  the 
same  reason  we  have  a  responsibility  for  the 
defense  of  freedom  In  Europe.  World  War 
II  was  fought  In  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
when  It  ended  we  found  ourselves  with  con- 
tinued responsibility  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom.   

OUR    OBJECTIVE    IN    VIETNAM 

Our  objective  Is  the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  Its  freedom  from  attack.  We 
want  nothing  for  ourselves — only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  In  their  own  way. 

We  win  do  everything  necessary  to  reach 
that  objective.  And  we  will  do  only  what  Is 
necessary. 

In  recent  months,  attacks  on  South  Viet- 
nam were  stepped  up.  Thus,  It  became  nec- 
essary to  Increase  our  response  and  make 


attacks  by  air.  This  Is  not  a  change  of  pur- 
pose. It  Is  a  change  In  what  we  believe 
that  purpose  requires. 

We  do  this  In  order  to  slow  down  aggres- 
sion. 

We  do  this  to  Increase  the  confidence  of 
the  brave  people  of  South  Vietnam  who  have 
bravely  borne  this  brutal  battle  for  so  many 
years  and  with  so  many  casualties. 

And  we  do  this  to  convince  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam — and  all  who  seek  to  share 
their  conquest — of  a  simple  fact: 

We  win  not  be  defeated. 

We  win  not  grow  tired. 

We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or 
under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement. 

We  know  that  air  attacks  alone  will  not 
accomplish  all  these  purposes.  But  It  Is  our 
best  and  prayerful  Judgment  that  they  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  surest  road  to  peace. 

We  hope  that  peace  will  come  swiftly.  But 
that  Is  in  the  hands  of  others  beside  our- 
selves. And  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  long 
continued  conflict.  It  will  require  patience 
as  well  as  bravery — the  will  to  end\u-e  as  well 
as  the  will  to  resist. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  convince  others 
with  words  of  what  we  now  find  It  necessary 
to  say  with  guns  and  planes:  armed  hostil- 
ity is  futile — our  resources  are  equal  to  any 
challenge — because  we  fight  for  values  and  a 
principle,  rather  than  territory  or  colonies, 
our  patience  and  determination  are  un- 
ending. 

Once  this  Is  clear,  then  It  should  also  be 
clear  that  the  only  path  for  reasonable  men 
Is  the  path  of  peaceful  settlement. 

Such  peace  demands  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  and 
able  to  shape  Its  own  relationships  to  all 
others — free  from  outside  Interference — tied 
to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for  no  other 
country. 

These  are  essentials  of  any  final  settle- 
ment. 

We  will  never  be  second  in  the  search  for 
such  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

There  may  be  many  ways  to  this  kind  of 
peace:  in  discussion  or  negotiation  with  the 
governments  concerned;  In  large  groups  or 
In  small  ones;  In  the  reaflarmatlon  of  old 
agreements  or  their  strengthening  with  new 
ones. 

We  have  stated  this  position  over  and  over 
again,  50  times — and  more — to  friend  and 
foe  alike.  And  we  remain  ready — with  this 
purpose — for  unconditional  discussions. 

And  until  that  bright  and  necessary  day 
of  peace  we  will  try  to  keep  conflict  from 
spreading.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  thou- 
sands die  In  battle — Asians  or  Americans. 
We  have  no  desire  to  devastate  that  which 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  have  built  with 
toll  and  sacrifice.  We  will  use  our  power 
with  restraint  and  with  aU  the  wisdom  we 
can  command. 

But  we  will  use  It. 

This  war,  like  most  wars.  Is  filled  with  ter- 
rible irony.  For  what  do  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  want?  They  want  what  their 
neighbors  also  desire :  food  for  their  hunger — 
health  for  their  bodies  and  a  chance  to 
learn — progress  for  their  country,  and  an 
end  to  the  bondage  of  material  misery.  And 
they  would  find  all  these  things  far  more 
readily  in  peaceful  association  with  others 
than  in  the  endless  course  of  battle. 

These  countries  of  southeast  Asia  are 
homes  for  millions  of  Impoverished  people. 
Each  day  these  people  rise  at  dawn  and 
struggle  through  weary  hours  to  wrestle 
existence  from  the  soil.  They  are  often 
wracked  by  disease,  plagued  by  hunger,  and 
death  comes  early,  at  the  age  of  40. 

Stability  and  peace  do  not  come  easUy  In 
such  a  land.  Neither  Independence  nor 
human  dignity  will  be  won  by  arms  alone. 
It  also  requires  the  works  of  peace. 

The  American  people  have  helped  gener- 
ously In  these  works. 
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Now  there  must  be  a  much  more  massive 
effort  to  improve  the  life  of  man  in  the 
conflict-torn  corner  of  the  world. 

A     COOPERATIVE     EITORT    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

The  first  step  is  for  the  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  to  associate  themselves  in  a  greatly 
expanded  cooperative  effort  for  development. 
We  would  hope  that  North  Vietnam  will 
take  its  place  in  the  common  effort  Just  as 
soon  as  peaceful  cooperation  is  possible. 

The  United  Nations  is  already  actively  en- 
gaged in  development  in  this  area.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  could  use  the  prestige  of  his  great 
cflSce — and  his  deep  knowledge  of  Asia — to 
Initiate,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area,  a  plan  for  cooperation  in 
increased  development. 

For  our  part  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  Join 
In  a  billion-dollar  American  Investment  in 
this  effort  when  it  is  underway. 

And  I  hope  all  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries— including  the  Soviet  Union — will  Join 
In  this  effort  to  replace  despair  with  hope, 
and  terror  with  progress. 

The  task  is  nothing  less  than  to  enrich  the 
hopes  and  existence  of  more  than  a  hundred 
million  people.  And  there  is  much  to  be 
done. 

The  vast  Mekong  River  can  provide  food 
and  water  and  power  on  a  scale  to  dwarf  even 
our  own  TVA. 

The  wonders  of  modern  medicine  can  be 
spread  through  villages  where  thousands  die 
for  lack  of  care. 

Schools  can  be  established  to  train  people 
in  the  skills  needed  to  manage  the  process 
of  development. 

And  these  objectives,  and  more,  are  within 
the  reach  of  a  cooperative  and  determined 
effort. 

I  also  Intend  to  e.xpand  and  speed  up  a 
program  to  make  available  our  farm  surplus 
to  a.<:slst  in  feeding  and  clothing  the  needy 
in  Asia.  We  should  not  allow  people  to  go 
hungry  and  naked  while  our  own  ware- 
houics  overflow  with  an  abundance  of  wheat 
and  corn,  rice  and  cotton. 

I  will  very  shortly  name  a  special  team 
of  patriotic  and  distinguished  Americans  to 
Inaugurate  our  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams. This  team  will  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Black,  the  very  able  former  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank. 

In  areas  still  ripped  by  conflict,  develop- 
ment will  not  be  easy.  Peace  will  be  neces- 
sary for  flnal  success.  But  we  cannot  wait 
for  peace  to  begin  the  job. 

THE    DREAM    OF    WORLD    ORDER 

This  will  be  a  disorderly  planet  for  a 
long  time.  In  Asia,  as  elsewhere,  the  forces 
of  the  modern  world  are  shaking  old  ways 
and  uprooting  ancient  civilizations.  There 
will  be  turbulence  and  struggle  and  even 
violence.  Great  social  change — as  we  see 
In  our  own  country — does  not  always  come 
without  conflict. 

We  must  also  expect  that  nations  will  on 
occasion  be  In  dispute  with  us.  It  may  be 
because  we  are  rich,  or  powerful — or  because 
we  have  made  mistakes — or  because  they 
honestly  fear  our  Intentions.  However,  no 
nation  need  ever  fear  that  we  desire  their 
land,  or  to  impose  our  will,  or  to  dictate  their 
In.ctltutlons. 

But  we  will  always  oppose  the  effort  of  one 
nation  to  conquer  another. 

We  will  do  this  because  our  own  security 
Is  at  stake. 

But  there  is  more  to  It  than  that.  For 
our  gei'oratlnii  has  a  drenm.  It  is  a  very  old 
dreim.  But  we  have  the  power  and  the 
c){)portunlty  to  make  It  real. 

Vor  centuries  nations  have  struggled 
among  each  other.  But  we  dream  of  a  world 
wlK-re  disputes  are  scttlr-d  by  Uuv  and  reason. 
And  wn  will  try  to  make  it  so. 

For  most  of  history,  men  have  hated  and 
kilted  one  another  In  battle.    But  we  dream 


of  an  end  to  war.    And  we  will  try  to  make 
it  so. 

For  all  existence  most  men  have  lived  in 
poverty,  threatened  by  hunger.  But  we 
dream  of  a  world  where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope.  And  we  will  help  to 
make  it  so. 

possiBiLrriES  of  peace 
The  ordinary  men  and  women  of  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam — of  China  and 
India — or  Russia  and  America — are  brave 
people.  They  are  filled  with  the  same  pro- 
portions of  hate  and  fear,  of  love  and  hope. 
Most  of  them  wane  the  same  things  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Most  of  them 
do  not  want  their  sons  to  die  in  battle,  or 
see  the  homes  of  others  destroyed. 

This  can  be  their  world  yet.  Man  now  has 
the  knowledge — always  before  denied — to 
make  this  planet  serve  the  real  needs  of  the 
people  who  live  on  it. 

I  know  this  will  not  be  easy.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  for  reason  to  guide  passion, 
and  love  to  master  hate.  The  complexities 
of  this  world  do  not  bow  easily  to  pure  and 
consistent  answers. 

But  the  simple  truths  are  there  Just  the 
same.  We  must  all  try  to  follow  them  as 
best  we  can. 

We  often  say  how  impressive  power  is. 
But  I  do  not  find  it  impressive.  The  guns 
and  bombs,  the  rockets  and  warships,  are 
all  symbols  of  human  failure.  They  are 
necessary  symbols.  They  protect  what  we 
cherish.  But  they  are  witness  to  human 
folly. 

A  dam  built  across  a  great  river  is  impres- 
sive. 

In  the  countryside  where  I  was  born,  I  have 
seen  the  night  illuminated,  the  kitchens 
warmed  and  the  homes  heated,  where  once 
the  cheerless  night  and  the  ceaseless  cold  held 
sway.  And  all  this  happened  because  elec- 
tricity came  to  our  town  along  the  hvimn^ng 
wires  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Electrification  of  the  countryside  is 
impressive. 

A  rich  harvest  in  a  hungry  land  Is  Im- 
pressive. 

The  sight  of  healthy  children  In  a  class- 
room is  impressive. 

These — not  mighty  arms — are  the  achieve- 
ments which  the  American  nation  believes 
to  be  Impressive. 

And — if  we  are  steadfast — the  time  may 
come  when  all  other  nations  will  also  find 
it  so. 

We  may  well  be  living  in  the  time  foretold 
many  years  ago  when  It  was  said:  "I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  cursing:  therefore  choose 
life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live." 
This  generation  of  the  world  must  choose : 
destroy  or  build,  kill  or  aid,  hate  or  under- 
stand. 

We  can  do  all  these  things  on  a  scale  never 
dreamed  of  before. 

We  will  choose  life.  And  so  doing  we  will 
prevail  over  the  enemies  within  man,  and 
over  the  natural  enemies  of  all  mankind. 

THE     PRESIDENT    ON     VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve most  Americans  will  applaud  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  address  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Univei-sity  last  night.  I  was  much  en- 
couraged by  it. 

The  President  was  certainly  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  only  path  for  rea- 
sonable men  is  the  path  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement. Those  of  us  who  have  been 
urgiiiEf  an  attempt  to  open  negotiations 
over  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  should  join 
in  commendins  President  Johnson's  in- 
dicated willingness  to  participate,  un- 
conditionally, in  discussions  on  the  pre- 
requisites for  a  peaceful  solution.    Even 


if  the  offer  of  discussions  is  rejected, 
nothing  has  been  risked  by  making  it. 
Rather,  our  position  has  been  strength- 
ened in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All  Amer- 
icans who  have  studied  the  problem  in 
southeast  Asia  know  that  more  than 
military  might  is  required  to  meet  the 
tremendous  difBculty  there. 

The  President's  emphasis  last  night  on 
developing  the  vast  Mekong  River  area 
to  provide  food,  water,  and  power  for  all 
southeast  Asia  represents  a  constructive 
and  imaginative  proposal  which  I  hope 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  will  support. 

In  the  days  ahead,  instead  of  serving 
as  a  bearpit  for  the  bellicose,  I  hope  that 
this  Chamber  will  be  the  center  for  a 
widening  debate  on  the  premises  and 
principles  which  should  underlie  a  sound 
American  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

I,  for  one,  plan  to  continue  to  speak 
out  on  Vietnam.  I  know  that  other  Sen- 
ators will  join  in  widening  the  dialog 
for  peace.  There  continues  to  be  a  great 
need  for  us  to  indicate  what,  in  our  judg- 
ment, might  constitute  an  acceptable 
framework  for  a  political  settlement  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  upon  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  he  has  expressed 
today  and  with  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed heretofore. 

It  was  with  great  pride  and  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  I  listened  last  evening  to 
the  magnificent  address  that  our  Presi- 
dent made  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  should  realize  that 
in  this  grim  period  of  international  an- 
archy, the  700  million  Chinese  and  the 
other  Communists  throughout  the  world 
will  not  simply  cease  to  exist,  and  that 
we  are  confronted  throughout  the  world, 
as  in  southeast  Asia,  with  the  problem 
of  striving  honorably  for  coexistence 
with  our  neighbors  or  else  facing  ulti- 
mate co-annihilation. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  statesman- 
like address.  \ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thartk  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  something  fui*ther  to  say  later 
about  the  President's  speech  last  night. 
I  made  a  brief  statement  at  that  time. 
However,  work  on  the  voting  rights  bill 
is  crowding  me  at  the  moment,  so  I  pre- 
sume I  must  first  pursue  that  duty. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  our  Nation's 
willingness  to  participate  in  "uncondi- 
tional discussions"  looking  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  made  clear  to 
all  the  importance  of  southeast  Asia  to 
the  interests  of  America  and  American 
determination  to  see  that  our  interests 
are  protected  and  our  commitments 
honored.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  in  my  mind — nor  I  am  sure  in  the 
minds  of  anyone  who  knows  and  respects 
our  President— that  these  interests  and 
commitments  would  be  upheld. 
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Nor,  Mr.  President,  have  I  doubted 
that  the  President  has  a  true  grasp  of  the 
complexities  of  southeast  Asian  affairs 
and  the  limitations  which  history  and 
geography  place  upon  their  resolution. 

There  will  be  no  permanent  or  last- 
ing settlement  of  the  problems  of  south- 
east Asia  in  our  lifetime.  Borders  in 
Indochina  now  existent  were  established 
in  1954.  There  is  nothing  permanent 
about  them.  The  pushing  and  shoving 
of  the  Lao,  Cambodian,  the  Thai,  the 
Vietnamese,  and  the  Chinese  peoples  on 
the  small  peninsula  of  Indochina  have 
gone  on  for  many  centuries.  They  will 
continue  for  many  more.  The  status  quo 
in  southeast  Asia  is  one  of  change.  We 
must  recognize  this  and  we  must  not  cast 
our  lot  and  the  lot  of  the  free  world  in  a 
quixotic  attempt  to  preserve  a  stability 
which  does  not  exist.  We  should  not, 
and  we  have  not,  pledged  ourselves  to 
such  an  effort. 

What  we  have  pledged  is  considerably 
less  and  considerably  easier  of  attain- 
ment: We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  We  are  pledged 
to  insure  to  these  people  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  govemmept  un- 
impeded by  interference  from  their 
neighbors.  We  are  not  obligated  to  pre- 
serve a  particular  government  in  power 
or  to  support  one  clique  over  another.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  say  who  will  make  up  the 
Grovernment  of  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  say.  It  is 
certainly  not  for  us  to  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  coalition  government,  of  a 
goverrunent  wider  in  representation  than 
the  present  regime. 

There  is  great  room  for  flexibility  in 
our  handling  of  the  Vietnam  struggle. 
As  I  said  to  this  body  on  February  25  of 
this  year,  "We  have  more  than  demon- 
strated our  determination  and  our  power 
to  insure  that  South  Vietnam  will  not  be 
engulfed  by  her  neighbor  to  the  north. 
We  shall  not  be  speaking  from  weakness 
when  we  go  to  discussions.  As  we  play 
our  cards  in  the  Vietnam  crisis  we  need 
have  no  fear,  we  have  a  strong  hand  and 
a  skilled  player." 

What  do  we  have  to  discuss?  A  great 
deal. 

First.  An  end  to  the  bombing  which, 
were  it  to  continue,  would  level  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  North  Vietnam ;  and 
a  general  cease  fire  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Second.  A  resumption  of  trade  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  hard  pressed  for 
the  rice  which  once  they  received  from 
the  south. 

Third.  The  possibility  of  a  return  to 
the  1954  agreements  with  their  pledge 
of  noninterference  in  Vietnam  affairs 
from  the  great  powers. 

Fourth.  The  possibility  of  mutual  non- 
alinement  pledges  from  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  with  guarantees  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  pledges  from  the 
great  powers. 

Fifth.  The  declaration  of  a  general 
amnesty  in  South  Vietnam  with  the  rec- 
ognition that  many  non -Communists 
took  an  active  and  gallant  role  in  the 
iiational  revolution  against  the  French 
and  that  many  continued  in  honorable 
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opposition  to  the  Diem  and  military 
regimes.  A  coalition  goverimient  em- 
bracing these  elements  for  the  first  time 
could  well  be  possible. 

Sixth.  Understandings  could  be  reached 
leading  to  general  elections  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  in  due  course, 
and  leading  also,  in  due  course,  to  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  unification  of  these  two 
countries  which  once  were  one. 

Seventh.  The  question  of  increased 
economic  assistance  for  the  short  run 
and  of  the  long  run  development  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  for  the  benefit  of  all  Indo- 
china could  be  profitably  discussed. 

The  above  indicate  the  latitude  in 
which  we  have  to  move  as  we  seek  an 
honorable  means  to  end  the  shooting 
and  kilhng  now  underway. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  19  of  last 
year,  in  speaking  of  Vietnam,  I  said: 

We  must  be  willing  to  discuss  anything 
with  anybody  who  Is  willing  to  discuss  In 
a  rational  and  responsible  manner.  We  are 
the  greatest  power  on  earth  and  we  have 
no  need  to  fear  Red  China  and  no  need  to 
fear  negotiations. 

.    I  say  that  again. 

On  August  6  of  last  year,  speaking  in 
support  of  the  resolution  requested  by  the 
President  on  his  policy  in  Vietnam,  I 
said: 

In  the  long  run  the  only  satisfactory  way 
of  concluding  what  Is  a  desperate  situation, 
not  only  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  but  for 
us  must  be  arrived  at  around  the  conference 
table. 

I  say  that  again. 

In  another  speech  last  summer,  I  sup- 
ported the  commitment  of  American 
mihtary  strength  in  Vietnam.  I  went  on 
to  say : 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  at  the 
same  time  as  we  fight  we  should  not  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  conference  table  when- 
ever and  with  whomever  it  serves  our  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  con- 
ferring. This  is  so  because  of  our  strength 
in  the  area  and  the  war  we  are  waging.  The 
war  shows  our  enemies  we  are  serious  and 
committed.  We  go  to  conference  because 
we  are  willing  to  fight;  there  is  no  point  to 
the  fighting  if  we  are  not  willing  to  confer. 

I  say  that  again. 

And  on  February  25  of  this  year  I 
said: 

I  welcome  negotiations  not  because  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  or  could  pull 
out  from  its  commitment  in  South  Vietnam 
but  because  I  believe  this  commitment  lacks 
pvu-pose,  sense,  and  direction  unless  we  are 
willing  to  work  on  all  fronts,  diplomatic  as 
well  as  military,  in  our  efTorts  to  stabilize 
the  area.  "War  is  but  a  political  instru- 
ment," said  Von  Clausewitz,  and  Churchill 
added,  "We  arm  to  parley."  We  arm  and 
we  war  for  nothing  if  we  refuse  to  parley. 

I  say  that  again. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  our 
President  for  his  speech  of  last  night. 
The  American  eagle  holds  in  his  claws 
not  only  arrows  but  also  an  olive  branch. 
Our  President  made  clear  last  night  that 
in  Vietnam,  as  eveiywhere  else  in  the 
world,  the  olive  branch,  as  well  as  the 
arrows,  is  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  for  the  construc- 
tive statement  he  has  made  on  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.     He  has  been  one  of  the 


clearest  voices  on  this  subject  for  a  long 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's 
Baltimore  speech  of  last  night  is  by  far 
the  most  constructive  statement  he  has 
made  on  the  Vietnam  crisis.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  part  of  the  course  that 
some  Senators  have  been  vurging  for 
many  months.  It  sets  forth  the  willing- 
ness of  this  country  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  peaceful  settlement  without 
insisting  on  prior  conditions  before  those 
explorations  begin.  It  also  recognizes 
that  the  basic  problems  of  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  are  hunger,  disease,  and 
misery,  and  that  the  solution  of  those 
problems  can  best  be  found  in  regional 
cooperation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  rather 
lengthy  address  today  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam.  However,  because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  education  bill,  and  also  to 
give  me  some  time  properly  to  assess  the 
President's  address  of  last  night,  I  de- 
cided to  hold  off  on  giving  my  address 
until  probably  Tuesday  of  next  week.  At 
that  time  I  hope  to  discuss  quite  in  depth 
the  historic  backgroimd  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  the  course  that  has 
taken  us  to  our  present  FK>sition  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  then  to  make  some 
further  suggestions  of  steps  that  we 
might  consider  that  would  move  us  to- 
ward a  settlement. 

The  news  reports  of  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  for  the  past  many  months  have 
centered  on  bombing  raids,  helicopter 
attacks  on  villages,  and  the  growing  cas- 
ualty lists  on  both  sides. 

It  Is  a  refreshing  addition  to  this  grim 
news  to  hear  the  President  set  forth,  as 
clearly  as  he  did  last  night,  the  possi- 
bility of  discussions  leading  to  a  better 
life  for  the  people  of  Asia. 

After  a  good  many  years  of  mistakes 
and  violence  on  both  sides — and  I  em- 
phasize that  there  have  been  mistakes 
and  blunders  on  both  sides — the  Viet- 
namese conflict  has  degenerated  into  a 
complicated  mess  of  the  worst  kind. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  out  of  that  kind 
of  problem  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

President  Johnson  did  not  create  it. 
That  crisis  has  its  roots  at  least  20  years 
in  the  past,  going  back  to  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  when  we  made  what  I 
regard  as  a  tragic  mistake  in  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  French  to  reassert  their 
colonial  control  over  this  part  of  the 
world. 

We  have  labored  under  two  false  as- 
svunptions,  as  I  see  it,  in  Vietnam.  The 
first  is  that  as  an  outside  power  we  could 
successfully  inten'ene  in  what  is  basically 
a  civil  conflict.  The  second  false  as- 
sumption is  that  we  have  tried  to  im- 
pose a  militaiT  solution  on  an  area  of 
overwhelming  political  instability. 

Last  night  the  President  pointed  the 
way  to  a  more  hopeful  course.  What  he 
did,  in  effect,  was  to  combine  realism 
with  idealism  in  a  way  that  should  give 
pride  to  all  Americans.  He  made  it  clear 
that  we  will  keep  our  military  commit- 
ments, that  we  will  not  be  forced  out  of 
Vietnam  by  military  action;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  made  clear  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  to  the  world  that  we  have 
more  to  offer  than  bombs  and  bullets. 
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The  President's  pledge  to  negotiate 
witli  any  of  the  governments  concerned 
without  prior  conditions,  and  to  work  for 
the  goal  of  a  demilitarized,  rather  than 
a  militarized,  Asia  is  clear  proof  of  our 
concern  for  the  real  victims  of  the  Viet- 
namese war — the  peasants  and  villagers. 
In  making  his  generous  offer  of  help 
through  the  United  Nations.  President 
Johnson  used  a  very  meaningful  phrase. 
He  spoke  of  the  "works  of  peace."  Peace 
in  Asia,  as  ansnvhere  else  in  the  world, 
means  more  than  just  the  cessation  of 
bombing.  It  means  more  than  just  prop- 
ping up  from  day  to  day  regimes  which 
have  no  wider  concern  than  the  prestige 
of  an  individual  dictator.  It  means  more 
than  just  continuation  of  an  unsatis- 
factory status  quo.  It  means  precisely 
the  kind  of  imaginative  effort  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  last  night,  including 
regional  development  of  water  resources, 
including  use  of  our  own  farm  products, 
including  spread  of  cheap  electric  power, 
including  health  programs,  including  ex- 
pert and  experienced  assistance  from  the 
best  people  available  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational development. 

It  is  time  indeed  to  emphasize  "the 
works  of  peace,"  for  in  the  long  run  the 
best  way  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  war 
Is  to  work,  constructively  and  intelli- 
gently, for  the  cause  of  peace. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  recog- 
nize both  problems,  the  need  to  end  the 
warfare  in  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  need  to  move  ahead  with  positive 
proposals  for  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

As  the  President  so  eloquently  af- 
firmed, all  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  includ- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  China,  face  the 
same  kind  of  problems  and  the  same  as- 
pirations. By  emphasizing  the  areas  in 
which  we  can  cooperate,  by  urging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  in  that  cooperation 
with  us,  we  are  offering  a  more  serious 
long-term  challenge  to  communism  than 
any  number  of  napalm  bombs.  The 
work  of  peace  desperately  needs  to  be 
undertaken,  and  as  President  Johnson 
made  very  clear,  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  make  a  significant  beginning. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovekn]  for  his  com- 
ments on  the  President's  address  of  last 
night  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  and  also 
to  indicate  my  very  strong  support  of 
the  statement  of  policy  the  President 
pronounced  last  night. 

We  have  offered  to  take  the  first  step. 
to  go  the  long  mile,  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  terminate  the  hostilities, 
and  the  war  that  exist  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  done  this  without  surrendering  our 
objective  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
should  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
government,  and  to  live  in  freedom  with- 
out aggression.  I  believe  this  represents 
a  major  breakthrough  in  the  interna- 
tional posture.  I  should  expect  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  would  rally  behind 
this  pronouncement  of  the  President. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove  is  an  old 
principle  of  statesmanship. 

The  glint  of  that  iron  was  as  evident 
as  the  texture  of  the  velvet  last  night  in 
President  Johnson's  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia. 


It  was  a  speech  that  bears  careful 
study  and  rereading  to  measure  the 
breadth  of  its  impact. 

To  me,  the  major  emphasis  was  not  a 
proposal  for  a  $1  billion  development  for 
southeast  Asia — as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues seem  to  think — but  on  a  very 
clear  enunciation  of  our  doctrine  for 
Vietnam. 

To  the  aggressors,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  the  United 
States  remains  ready  to  discuss  "uncon- 
ditionally" the  many  roads  open  to 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese 
crisis. 

But  he  ^^  also  warned  them  uncondi- 
tionally— 

We  wiU  not  be  defeated,  we  will  not  grow 
tired,  we  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly 
or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment. 

If  Hanoi  concludes  that  in  South  Viet- 
nam they  have  the  makings  of  another 
Dienbienphu,  they  are  mistaken. 

We  are  not  an  economically  racked 
nation  trying  to  hang  on  to  a  corner  of 
Asia  with  a  tiny  force. 

Hanoi  should  know — Communist 
China  should  know — that  the  United 
States  has  deployed  only  a  fragment  of 
its^  unparalleled  military  power. 

President  Johnson  has  repeated  yet 
again — 51  times — that  ours  is  the  path 
of  peace — but  that  we  are  not  going  to 
let  communism  take  the  next  step  to- 
ward pushing  the  United  States  out  of 
Asia. 

With  that  view  I  stand  foursquare. 

On  August  10,  1964,  all  but  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  voted  to  support  a 
joint  resolution  approving  the  President's 
determination  "to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  any  fui'ther  aggression." 

We  have  seen  that  doctrine  applied  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  with  firmness— 
yet  with  restraint. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  in- 
tends to  carry  out  that  policy  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

For  not  only  has  he  invited  the  leaders 
of  North  Vietnam  to  show  their  good 
faith,  he  has  also  laid  down  the  ground 
rules  that  the  United  States  will  require 
for  settlement  of  this  crisis. 

We  must  have  an  independent  South 
Vietnam — a  country  which  will  have  in- 
sured the  right  to  carve  out  its  own  rela- 
tionship with  other  nations — not  a  satel- 
lite or  a  staging  point  for  future  aggres- 
sion. 

No  one  wishes  to  see  any  more  Ameri- 
can boys  die  in  that  far  corner  of  the 
world.  Nor  does  anyone  wish  to  see 
"tyranny  in  a  teacup"  spread  across  the 
face  of  Asia,  a  threat  so  ominous  that  in 
time  it  would  threaten  all  civilization. 

I  support  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  position  on  bringing 
peace  to  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  just  for 
a  moment  at  the  proposal  to  add  $1  bil- 
lion to  a  cooperative  United  Nations  ef- 
fort to  redevelop  southeast  Asia. 

As  I  see  it,  the  President  is  suggesting 
not  an  extension  of  foreign  aid  but  a  re- 
focusing  of  American  aims  in  those  areas 
of  the  most  wretched  human  misery. 


The  cost  of  military  operations  is  infl. 
nitely  higher  and,  if  forced  to  escalate  in 
the  face  of  aggression,  could  be  the  high- 
est of  all  costs. 

The  President's  speech  must  be  read  in 
totality. 

It  must  be  reread  by  every  American 
and,  we  hope,  by  every  leader  in  Hanoi 
and  Peiping. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  when  the 
United  States  accepted  an  invitation  to 
assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
1954,  it  did  so  largely  in  economic  sup- 
port. 

Sustained  efforts  from  1954  to  1959 
were  producing  agrarian  reforms,  better 
rice  and  rubber  production,  new  schools 
and  better  health. 

It  was  North  Vietnam  which  chose  to 
substitute  terrorism  and  warfare  for  eco- 
nomic progress. 

After  2  years  of  bloody  assassination 
and  slaughter,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
appealed  to  the  United  States  to  help 
them. 

President  Kennedy  responded  prompt- 
ly. 

The  ensuing  years  have  led  to  a  shift- 
ing, turbulent  situation  that  led  to  frus- 
tration at  home  and  abroad. 

Some  voices  here  in  Congress  have 
been  raised  in  recent  months  urging  that 
we  stop  the  agony  and  negotiate  now— 
or  then. 

But  the  President's  response— and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  correct  response— is 
that  we  could  not  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  A  man  flat  on  his 
back — with  his  shoulders  pinned  to  the 
mat  is  in  no  position  to  negotiate. 

Thus,  the  President  called  for  a  sys- 
tematic retaliatory  response,  stepped  up 
air  raids  against  the  supply  lines  to  the 
north. 

The  air  attacks  were  not  intended  to 
be  our  ultimate  answer  but  they  have 
served  their  purpose. 

They  have  provided  just  enough  of  a 
view  of  the  iron  hand  so  that  now,  when 
the  President  states  we  are  ready  to  dis- 
cuss i)eace,  he  speaks  from  a  position  far 
stronger  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  he  followed  the  advice  of  those  well- 
intentioned  persons  who  counseled 
abrupt  withdrawal  and  immediate  dis- 
cussion. 

There  is  a  quotation  from  the  Gtospel 
of  the  Buddha  which  underscores  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States. 

Asked  if  it  is  wrong  to  go  to  war  to 
protect  one's  homes,  families  and  prop- 
erty, the  Buddha  replied: 

All  warfare  In  which  man  tries  to  slay  Ws 
brother  is  lamentable,  but  those  who  go  to 
war  in  a  righteous  cause,  after  having  ex- 
hausted all  means  to  preserve  the  peace,  m« 
not  blameworthy.  He  must  be  blamed  wno 
la  the  cause  of  war.  Struggles  must  be,  for 
all  life  is  a  struggle  of  some  kind. 

But  he  that  struggles  should  look  to  i' 
lest  he  struggle  in  the  Interest  of  self  agalMi 
truth  and  righteoios. 

The  United  States  will  move  onlyta 
the  path  of  justice,  Mr.  President.  The 
President's  speech  must  be  read  and  re- 
read carefully,  for  it  must  not  be  misun- 
derstood either  at  home,  or  in  Hanoi,  or 
in  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
who  long  had  urged  the  President  w 
make  a  major  policy  speech  on  Vietnam, 
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and  I  was  most  pleased  that  the  speech 
was  forthcoming.  It  was  a  strong 
speech,  for  the  first  time  clearly  outlin- 
ing, in  public,  the  firm  policy  our  Nation 
has  for  several  months  been  following 
toward  southeast  Asia. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  carry  on 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  until  that 
country's  independence  is  secure.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  role  of  Communist 
China  in  the  war;  a  belligerent,  long- 
range  role  that  makes  the  southeast 
Asian  fight  America's  fight,  too. 

The  President  offered  increased  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  area.  If  this  can  be 
worked  out,  it  could  contribute  measur- 
ably to  the  stability  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  Asia,  although  we  have  not  been 
■^  particularly  successful  in  past  attempts 
to  buy  peace  with  dollars. 

However,  I  have  noted  some  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  President's  speech 
among  those  elements  who  have  pressed 
in  months  past  for  peace  at  any  price  in 
Vietnam.  Some  of  these  groups  and  na- 
tions have  interpreted  the  speech  as  a 
major  reversal  of  American  policy  and 
determination. 

They  are  making  a  grave  mistake  if 
they  see  only  the  olive  branch  portion  of 
our  policy  and  not  the  sword. 

In  pledging  "unconditional"  talks,  I 
believe  that  the  President  was  forcefully 
restating  what  he  has  said  many  times 
before.  America  will  talk  to  anyone,  at 
any  place,  at  any  time  in  the  quest  for 
peace. 

I  should  remind  those  who  today  cry 
"reversal"  that  "unconditional"  talks  do 
not  in  any  sense  mean  unconditional 
settlement,  or  unconditional  peace,  or 
unconditional  surrender. 

I  fully  support  the  President  in  his 
definition  of  an  acceptable  peace  as  one 
demanding  "an  independent  South  Viet- 
nam." And,  I  suggest  that  those  clam- 
oring for  negotiations  direct  their  mes- 
sage to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day evening  it  was  the  privilege  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  my  State,  the  State 
of  Maryland,  to  be  host  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  President  delivered  a 
most  inspiring  address  to  the  people  of 
Maryland,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and,  indeed,  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 

The  President  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  outlined  the  objectives  of  our 
southeast  Asia  policy.  His  address  came 
at  a  most  opportune  time.  At  a  time 
when  a  number  of  responsible  Americans 
had  expressed  doubts  about  our  course, 
last  night's  speech  was  an  assurance  that 
we  are  proceeding  in  the  proper  direction. 

At  a  time  when  some  of  our  adversaries 
across  the  world  are  still  scornful  of  our 
^11  to  resist  aggression,  last  night's 
speech  was  a  reaflBrmation  of  our  firm- 
ness. At  a  time  when  all  of  southeast 
Asia  longs  for  peace,  the  President's 
speech  last  night  was  a  message  of  hope. 
That  part  pf  the  President's  address 

which  outlined  a  constructive  alternative 

Policy  in  southeast  Asia  that  would  assist 

^e  people  of  that  strife-torn  area  of  the 

*orld  to  help  themselves  offered  a  bright 


glinmier  of  hope  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live  today. 

The  people  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  have  every  reason  to  wish  for 
peace.  In  his  speech  the  President 
stated  that  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
sit  down  at  any  time  with  any  responsi- 
ble group  to  work  out  a  constructive 
peace,  so  that  yoimg,  independent  na- 
tions can  grow  undeterred  by  warlike  ag- 
gression. That  statement  must  be  a  wel- 
come ray  of  light  in  that  section  of  the 
world. 

Because  of  the  President's  speech,  I 
think  that  all  over  the  world  today  the 
respect  in  which  the  United  States  is 
held,  and  the  hope  of  peace,  are  far 
stronger  than  they  were  last  night. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  evening  I  had  the  distinct 
pjjeasure  and  great  honor  of  accompany- 
ing President  Johnson  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore  where  he  deliv- 
ered a  major  foreign  policy  speech  on 
southeast  Asia  and,  in  particular,  Viet- 
nam. 

In  his  speech,  the  President  reassured 
the  people  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  lead  in  the  search 
for  peace.  He  made  it  equally  clear, 
however,  that  our  military  power  will  be 
used  when  necessary  to  stop  aggression 
against  our  free  world  allies. 

As  a  long  time  advocate  of  Increased 
United  Nations  participation  in  the  con- 
frontation in  southeast  Asia,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  hear  President  John- 
son call  on  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
to  use  his  good  offices  to  foster  an  eco- 
nomic development  cooperation  plan  for 
that  underdeveloped  region. 

I  share  the  President's  belief  that  we 
must  intensify  the  fight  against  pov- 
erty, hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance.  By 
fighting  these  problems,  by  replacing 
despair  with  hope,  freedom  becomes 
more  tangible. 

As  the  Baltimore  Sun  points  out  in  its 
editorial  today,  the  President's  speech 
does  not  mean  that  peace  will  be  estab- 
lished at  once.  It  does,  however,  offer 
a  challenge  to  the  Commumst  side  to 
match  America's  willingness  to  negotiate 
for  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  "the  President's  speech"  in 
the  Record.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  want  to  miss  reading  this 
editorial  which  appeared  in  one  of  this 
coimtry's  leading  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Apr.  8, 1965] 
The  Prestoent's  Speech 

President  Johnson  struck  the  right  note  in 
his  speech  last  night  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  lifted  the  discussion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  from  the  purely  military 
measures  to  the  higher  ground  of  an  Ameri- 
can policy  that  puts  the  proper  emphasis  on 
our  desire  to  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
and  our  readiness  to  contribute  generously 
to  a  program  of  economic  development  for 
southeast  Asia,  which  could  Include  North 
Vietnam. 

The  President  thus  has  supplied  what,  to 
many  Americans,  seemed  to  be  a  missing  ele- 
ment in  previous  official  explanations  of  the 
U.S.  policy.  His  speech  does  not  mean  that 
peace  will  be  established  at  once,  since  the 


Communist  side  has  yet  to  show  whether  it 
is  ready  even  to  discuss  a  settlement,  but  it 
widens  the  approaches  to  negotiations  and 
it  thus  strengthens  the  U.S.  position. 

Mr.  Johnson  repeated  his  earlier  statement 
that  the  United  States  would  never  be  sec- 
ond In  the  search  for  peace  and  went  on  to 
declare  that  "we  remain  ready — with  this 
purpose — for  unconditional  discussions." 
This  is  an  important  move  forward  from 
previous  indications  that  discussions  would 
be  agreed  to  only  after  the  Communist  side 
stopped  its  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President  was  explicit  in  saying  that 
he  will  ask  Congress  to  "Join  in  a  $1  billion 
American  Investment"  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  southeast  Asia  when  peace  is 
assured,  and  in  expressing  his  hope  that 
U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  use  the  prestige  of  his  office  and 
his  own  knowledge  of  Asia  to  initiate,  "as 
soon  as  possible."  with  the  countries  of 
Asia  a  plan  for  cooperation  in  increased  de- 
velopment. This  helps  to  make  it  clear  to 
Asians,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  the  United 
States  Is  concerned  first  with  peace  rather 
than  with  military  action. 

In  the  President's  speech  there  is  an  in- 
ducement for  the  Communists  to  end  the 
war  and  an  Inducement  for  other  govern- 
ments to  Join  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment. The  present  military  action  by  the 
United  States  will  continue  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  President  pointed  out  that 
patience  and  determination  will  be  required 
to  see  it  through,  but  everyone  concerned 
should  now  have  a  better  understanding 
of  our  policy  and  purpose. 

We  can  all  agree  with  the  President's  state- 
ment that  we  have  no  wish  to  see  thousands 
of  Asians  or  Americans  die  in  battle,  or  to 
see  North  Vietnam  devastated,  and  approved 
his  promise  that  our  military  power  will  be 
used  with  restraint  and  with  all  the  wisdom 
we  can  command. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  speech  of  last  night  is  being 
described  as  the  carrot  that  goes  with 
the  stick,  the  offer  and  the  promise  to  go 
with  the  use  of  force.  Presumably,  the 
air  raids  on  the  North  were  designed  to 
force  North  Vietnam  to  a  conference 
table  more  or  less  on  our  terms. 

Now,  so  the  argument  goes,  we  can  say 
that  we  have  offered  to  negotiate  a  peace 
and  if  the  offer  is  not  accepted  it  is  the 
fault  of  someone  else,  not  the  United 
States. 

Yet  2  months  ago.  when  the  air  raids 
on  the  North  began,  American  voices 
were  saying  that  we  had  to  step  up  our 
military  activity  so  that  we  could  bar- 
gain at  the  conference  table  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  How  often  that  phrase 
has  been  thrown  out  in  Washington 
_in  the  last  few  months.  But  I  have  never 
heard  any  explanation  of  why  it  is  a 
policy  that  only  our  side  could  or  should 
adopt. 

Is  anyone  going  to  say  now  that  North 
Vietnam  should  not  imdertake  any  nego- 
tiations from  a  position  of  weakness,  but 
should  increase  her  own  military  ac- 
tivity so  that  when  any  negotiations  do 
begin,  she  can  bargain  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength? 

I  heard  nothing  in  the  President's 
speech  that  suggests  to  me  he  has  any 
negotiations  in  mind  at  all.  There  was 
a  lot  of  lipservice  paid  to  the  theory  of 
peace,  grandiose  Utopian  verbiage  was 
plentiful,  and  the  dollar  sign  was 
liberally  displayed,  apparently  in  hopes 
of  quieting  criticism  from  abroad.    But 
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there  was  no  language  that  suggested 
that  the  United  States  is  going  to  return 
to  the  rule  of  law  in  Southeast  Asia 
or  that  we  are  actively  seeking  a  peaceful 
solution  to  its  problems.  There  was  no 
word  that  the  United  States  plans  hence- 
forth to  observe  either  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  or  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1954. 

All  I  heard  in  the  President's  speech 
was  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
continue  shooting  fish  in  the  barrel  imtil 
they  are  all  dead.  And  yesterday  35  jet 
aircraft  dropped  20  tons  of  rockets  and 
napalm  on  a  mission  that  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  7  trucks  and  the  damag- 
ing of  4  others.  That  is  roughly  2  tons  of 
bombs  per  truck  and  it  makes  me  wonder 
if  we  are  not  already  rurming  out  of 
targets.  ^ 

One  cannot  read  that  address  of  last 
night  without  being  struck  by  the  pecu- 
liar shifting  description  of  who  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  In  one  place  we 
read  that: 

The  first  reality  Is  that  North  Vietnam  has 
attacked  the  Independent  nation  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Several  paragraphs  later  we  read  that 
it  is  the  deepening  shadow  of  Commu- 
nist China  that  is  urging  on  the  rulers 
in  Hanoi. 

Yet  the  enemy  that  the  United  States 
hiust  deal  with  if  there  are  to  be  any 
peace  negotiations  for  South  Vietnam 
are  the  rebels  within  South  Vietnam. 
They  control  much  of  the  territory  and 
much  of  the  population  of  the  south. 
In  many  districts  they  operate  all  the 
functions  of  government. 

We  will  not  have  any  real  negotiations 
until  we  talk  to  the  people  we  are  fight- 
ing, and  we  will  not  have  a  genuine  offer 
to  negotiate  from  the  White  House  until 
the  offer  is  directed  to  the  people  we  are 
fighting  and  not  the  shadows  behind 
them. 

In  short,  what  the  President  did  not 
say  was  far  more  meaningful  and  signifi- 
cant than  what  he  did  say.  He  did  not 
mention  the  peacekeeping  functions  and 
duties  of  the  United  Nations,  nor  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  He  did  not 
mention  that  South  Vietnam  refused  to 
hold  the  elections  in  1956  which  were 
supposed  to  reunite  Vietnam  under  one 
government.  The  most  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations that  could  be  held  with  the 
north  are  those  that  were  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  1956  to  decide  the 
details  of  a  countryi^'ide  election. 

I  ask  the  President,  when  are  we  going 
to  conduct  those  negotiations?  The 
President  is  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that 
he  can  call  upon  others  to  observe  the 
1954  agreement  while  at  the  same  time 
he  insists  that  South  Vietnam  must  be 
guaranteed  as  an  independent  nation. 
The  1954  agreement  did  not  create  a 
sovereign  South  Vietnam.  It  created  one 
Vietnam,  divided  into  two  zones,  to  be 
reunited  within  2  years  by  elections  su- 
pervised by  the  International  Control 
Commission.  If  the  President  wants  an 
Independent  South  Vietnam  he  must 
negotiate  a  new  agreement.  If  he  waiits 
the  old  agreement  observed,  then  he  must 
go  ahead  with  the  reuniting  of  Veitnam 
under  one  government.    But  we  cannot 


have  it  both  ways  unless  we  are  expect- 
ing only  to  use  this  line  as  an  excuse  for 
war,  and  that  is  how  we  have  been  using 
it  for  10  years. 

Most  of  all  do  I  regret  the  reference 
the  President  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  Secretary  General.  Clearly, 
the  President  sought  to  invoke  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  United  Nations  while  at  the 
same  time  repudiating  its  most  vital 
function — that  of  keeping  the  peace.  I 
say  to  the  President  that  U  Thant  could 
use  the  prestige  of  his  office,  and  his  deep 
knowledge  of  Asia,  to  initiate  peace  talks. 
The  good  offices  of  the  Secretary  General 
are  infinitely  more  meaningful  to  peace 
than  they  are  to  the  presiding  over  of  a 
billion  dollar  development  program. 
Surely  the  President  well  knows  that 
peace  must  come  to  that  area  before  any 
kind  of  development  plan  can  proceed. 

When,  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to 
make  use  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  Secretary  General  for  the  one  pur- 
pose they  were  created  to  serve — to  save 
mankind  from  the  scourge  of  war? 

Unfortunately,  the  American  policy  in 
Asia  is  not  saving  mankind  from  war  nor 
from  communism,  either.  And  I  fear 
that  to  continue  the  war,  as  we  have  been 
doing,  is  going  to  help  communism  make 
even  more  gains  in  Asia,  because  our 
policy  tells  the  people  of  Asia  that  we 
would  rather  see  them  dead  than  see 
them  live  under  Communist  control. 


RESC^njTIONS  OF  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  and  myself,  I  present  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  entitled  "Resolu- 
tion Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Granting  to  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
Pensions  Comparable  to  Grants  to  Vet- 
erans of  American  Wars  Prior  to  World 
War  I,"  passed  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  March  23,  1965.  and  by  the 
senate  on  March  29. 1965. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

RESCLtmoN  Memorializing  the  Congress  op 
THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Granting  to  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
Pensions  Comparable  to  Grants  to  Vet- 
erans OP  American  Wars  Prior  to  World 
War  I 

Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  concerning  veterans  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  them 
in  declining  years  by  a  pension,  in  consid- 
eration of  their  military  services  to  their 
country;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  granting 
a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  com- 
parable to  grants  to  veterans  of  American 
wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth    to    the    President    of    the 


United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  the  Commonwealth,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tho  United  St;>.tes. 

House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 
23.  1965. 

WiK-iAM  C.  Maiers. 

Clerk. 
Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  Marcli  29 
1965. 

Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

Clerk. 
Attest : 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  339.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  150). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Qulnalielt  Tribe  of  Indians  (Rept.  No. 
152);  and 

S.  795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lumml  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
(Rept.  No.  153). 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1570.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  Indian  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion   (Rept.  No.   151). 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  1744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Cecil  Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 

S.  1745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  certain  re- 
tired employees  who  elected  reduced  annui- 
ties at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order  to 
provide  survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses, 
and  for  the  recomputation  of  survivor  an- 
nuities for  the  surviving  spouses  of  certain 
former  employees  who  died  In  service  or  after 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 

S.  1746.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  Include  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  1747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay,  Sr.;  and 

S.  1748.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VlrgUio 
Acosta-Martlnez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  1749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  require  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  advise  the  President 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  Importation  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  on  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.   HOLLAND    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina) : 
S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  Building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Coltimbia,  to  be  named 
the  "James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain   a  Madison   Memorial   Hall,   and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett],  who  comprise  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Madison  Memorial  Com- 
mission, I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
In  a  new  form  which  has  been  worked 
out  for  the  building  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Congressional  Library,  and  certain 
Important  -  aspects  in  connection  with 
that  building  to  be  dedicated  to  James 
Madison.  The  name  for  the  entire  build- 
ing would  be  given  the  name  of  "James 
Madison  Memorial  Building." 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  statement  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Madison,  who  is,  I  think,  unchal- 
lenged as  the  father  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  country,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  that  the  statement  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  four  Senators  whom  I  have 
mentioned— the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  Re  Third  Library  Building  To 
Be  Designated  "James  Madison  Memorial 
Library"  and  To  Include  a  Madison  Me- 
MoRHL  Hall 

James  Madison  Is  unchallenged  as  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  and  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  Bin  of  Rights.  Madison  drafted 
tbe  Virginia  plan  on  which  the  Constitution 
was  based.  He  knew  the  strength  and  weak- 
nesses of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  con- 
federacies and  he  was  Immediately  recog- 
nized as  the  wisest  man  In  the  Immortal 
assembly  that  had  gathered  to  draft  a  new 
Constitution.  He  participated  In  the  debates 
on  every  Issue  being  absent  from  the  Con- 
tention only  for  a  few  minutes  on  rare 
occasions.  He 'had  his  own  form  of  short- 
nand  and  recorded  the  debates  and  tran- 
scribed them  at  night  by  candlelight  In  his 
"ttle  Philadelphia  boardlnghouse  room. 

After  the  approval  of  the  Constitution  by 
ine  Convention,  Madison  went  to  New  York 
"Id  persuaded  the  Continental  Congress  to 
approve  the  Constitution  and  submit  it  to 
tne  13  States.  He  then  collaborated  with 
*^"5^der  Hamilton  and  John  Jay  In  vsrrltlng 
we  Federalist  Papers  In  support  of  the  adop- 
non  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States.  Then 
ne  returned  to  Virginia  and  largely  through 
™s  efTorts  and  leadership  In  the  Virginia 
institutional  Convention  the  Constitution 
'"^  adopted  by  a  vote  of  89  to  79. 

At  George  Washington's  request.  Madison 
?^e  a  candidate  and  waa  elected  a  Mem- 
"*'  of  the  First  House  of  Representatives  to 


assist  Washington  In  putting  the  Constitu- 
tion into  effect.  He  prepared  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  presented  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  historic  speech  and 
eventually  secured  Its  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress for  submission  to  the  States.  He  be- 
came Jefferson's  Secretary  of  State,  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States  and  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  designation  of  the  Library  as  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Library  and  the 
inclusion  of  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall  would 
memorialize  Madison  In  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  particularly  students  who  come  to 
Washington  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
each  year,  the  principles  of  government  con- 
ceived by  Madison  which  are  embodied  In 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  also 
that  my  distinguished  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  also  desires  to  have  his 
name  appear  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint 
resolution,  and  we  are  honored  to  have 
him  join  as  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  69)  to 
authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
Buildhig  in  square  732  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  named  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building  and  to  contain  a 
Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PLANNING  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32)  planning 
for  peace,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  April  1,  1965,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  1654.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  241  and 
242  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  specify 
the  punishment  If  personal  Injury  or  death 
results  from  a  violation  of  such  sections: 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

S.  1670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months:  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^S,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
Address  entitled  "A  Choice  for  Americans," 
delivered  by  Senator  Thurmond  before  the 
Aberdeen,   S.  Dak.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  January  9,  1965. 


FEARS  ABOUT  PESTICIDES 
DISPELLED 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  rapid  advances  in  science 
one  must  continually  reevaluate  the  facts 
to  insure  that  we  really  do  progress.  By 
the  same  token  we  must  insure  that  we 
do  not  hinder  progress  by  acts  based  on 
hysteria,  half-truths,  or  insufficient  in- 
formation. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  report  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  written  by  an  eminent 
columnist  whom  I  am  quite  certain  most 
of  us  know  and  respect  as  beingt^^tual. 
I  speak  of  Walter  Trohan. 

Mr.  Trohan 's  March  31  column  deals 
with  pesticides  and  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  reports  that  committee  inves- 
tigations have  developed  reassuring  facts 
which  dispel  many  of  the  fears  of  con- 
jectural possibility  raised  during  the  past 
years. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribxme, 
Mar.  31,  19651 

Unit  op  House  Is  Rewriting  "Silent  Spring" 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  March  30. — The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff  is  rewriting 
"Silent  Spring,"  the  best-selling  book  of  the 
late  Rachel  Carson,  which  aroused  many  to 
the  alleged  dangers  that  would  result  from 
the  use  of  pesticides,  particularly  the  so- 
called  persistent  pesticides,  which  linger  in 
the  soil.  Miss  Ceirson,  author  of  "The  Sea 
Around  Us,"  portrayed  a  world  without  song- 
birds, and  with  depleted  wildlife,  and  ravaged 
populations. 

Miss  Carson,  who  died  of  cancer,  wrote  so 
beautifully  and  effectively  that  various  Gov- 
ernment units  began  limiting  the  use  of 
pesticides,  and  Congress  held  hearings  on  the 
use  of  various  pesticides,  especially  the  per- 
sistent  pesticides — heptachlor   and   dleldrin. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  make  a  Bible  of  the  Car- 
son novel  and  ban  all  pyestlcides.  Now  the 
House  committee  has  undertaken  a  review  of 
the  conclusions  of  "Silent  Spring"  and  its 
allegations.  The  committee  will  release  a 
report  In  April,  which  will  temper  her  tale  of 
threatened  death  and  destruction  from  the 
use  of  pesticides. 

In  1964,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  banned  the  use  of  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons on  lands  administered  by  his  Depart- 
ment. The  Depeirtment  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  satisfactory  substitutes  for  employ- 
ment against  western  forest  pests,  pxarticu- 
larly  the  spruce  bud  worm.  The  prohibition  Is 
expected  to  be  abandoned  aft«r  this  year,  but 
much  damage  has  already  been  done  to 
forests. 

gti>st  moth  spreads  extensively 
In  the  same  year  Connecticut  abandoned 
spraying  programs  against  the  gypsy  moth. 
The  moth  has  spread  extensively  in  the  State 
and  in  other  New  E:ngland  areas  where  the 
use  of  pesticides  was  curtailed. 
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Some  years  back  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration ruled  that  no  pesticide  residues 
would  be  allowed  In  milk.  At  the  time  of  the 
ruling  for  so-called  zero  tolerance,  most  milk 
could  pass  the  test.  Since  that  time  tests 
have  been  Improved  and  most  minute 
amounts  of  residue  can  be  detected — an  al- 
most Incomprehensible  level  of  three  parts 
per  trillion  of  liquid. 

Using  new  tests,  pesticide  residues  were 
found  In  Maryland  and  Virginia  milk,  which 
was  barred  from  sale  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia market.  Later  milk  sales  were  pro- 
hibited In  other  States.  About  $9  million 
of  taxpayer  money  was  appropriated  to  com- 
pensate dairymen  for  condemned  milk. 

Among  the  residues  detected  In  milk  were 
heptachlor  and  dleldrln.  Now  from  the  South 
comes  the  cry  that  there  Is  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  heptachlor  in  combating  the 
plague  of  fire  &nts.  Also  alfalfa  growers  in 
many  States  anticipate  heavy  losses  from 
weevil  because  they  cannot  use  the  two  per- 
sistent pesticides. 

NO    C^SE    OF    INJURY    TO    HUMAN    BEING 

A  major  cause  for  alarm  in  the  use  of 
persistent  pesticides  was  the  allegation  that 
their  residue  accumulates  in  human  fat. 
Miss  Carson  contended  that  this  accumula- 
tion would  grow  until  It  would  constitute  a 
grave  threat  to  health. 

Witnesses  told  the  House  committee  staff 
that  scientific  research  does  not  support  this 
theory;  not  a  single  case  of  injury  to  human 
beings  has  been  reported.  Witnesses  also  re- 
ported wildlife  is  flourishing.  The  Interior 
Department  was  given  £in  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  a  million  dollars  to  control 
thriving  blackbirds  in  the  Arkansas-Missis- 
sippi belts  where  pesticides  were  widely  used. 
These  birds  are  eating  farmers  out  of  house 
and  home. 

There  is  one  loser  In  the  furor  over  pesti- 
cides, the  old  familiar  loser — the  taxpayer. 
More  than  825  million  has  been  appropriated 
for  new  studies  of  pesticide  effects  and  close 
to  $9  million,  as  mentioned  above,  has  been 
paid  to  dairjTnen  whose  milk  went  down  the 
drain. 

Also  Government  agencies  are  fighting  for 
more  power.  The  Public  Health  Service 
would  like  to  have  more  authority  In  the 
pesticide  field.  The  Interior  Department 
wants  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Inevitably  all  will  want 
bigger  appropriations  for  study  and  for  the 
administration  of  whatever  policy  they  de- 
velop. 

THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  magnificent  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  handling 
the  administration's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill  that  is  now  being 
debated  in  the  Senate. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  pride  of 
America  has  been  its  fine  system  of  pub- 
lic school  education.  It  was  founded  on 
the  premise  that  education  is  the  heart 
of  a  democrJrtic  society  and  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

Though  our  system  of  public  education 
has  worked  well,  I  maintain  we  could  do 
better,  much  better. 

One  of  the  large  voids  in  the  structure 
of  our  American  educational  system  that 
must  be  filled  immediately  is  the  lack  of 
higher  educational  opportunities  for 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women. 
This  void  has  been  created  by  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  higher  education  and 


the  inability  of  State  and  private  univer- 
sities to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  students  seelcing  admission. 

Our  State  and  private  institutions  are 
faced  with  increasing  operating  costs. 
These,  in  large  part,  are  passed  on  to 
the  students.     ' 

At  the  same  time,  increased  enroll- 
ments have  strained  their  physical  fa- 
cilities to  the  limit.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  expand  fast  enough.  As  a  re- 
sult, officials  of  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  becoming  more  selective. 
They  seek  to  enroll  only  the  most  prom- 
ising of  applicants. 

Thousands  of  young  people  in  every 
city  and  town  want  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
However,  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  so  or  because  they  fail  to  meet  the 
extremely  high  standards  set  by  officials 
of  overcrowded  universities,  they  are  de- 
prived of  a  college  education.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Nation  suffers. 

We  should  provide  further  aid  for  or- 
ganizing more  community  colleges  in  the 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 
With  community  colleges  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  cost 
of  higher  education  so  necessary  now- 
adays will  be  cut  drastically.  Every  high 
school  graduate  should  be  able  to  attend 
college  in  his  own  home  city  if  funds  are 
lacking  to  send  him  or  her  away  from 
home.  Community  colleges  will  become 
to  higher  education  today  what  the  high 
school  was  to  education  in  my  youth. 

Community  colleges  would  provide 
hope  for  those  who  had  not  dared  as- 
pire to  go  on.  They  would  solve  the  fi- 
nancial problems  for  most  students,  be- 
cause they  could  live  at  home  and  work 
at  part-time  jobs  while  attending  col- 
lege. Students  having  the  desire  and 
ability  to  pursue  an  education  beyond 
the  high  school  level  could  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by  com- 
munity colleges.  These  schools  might 
also  provide  motivation  to  students  who 
might  otherwise  become  high  school 
dropouts,  because  the  schools  would  show 
them  an  educational  line  of  develop- 
ment that  makes  sense  to  them  and 
which  would  help  them  gain  a  better 
place  in  society.  Community  colleges 
would  also  take  the  heavy  load  from  our 
larger  colleges  and  universities. 

Almost  every  city  and  town  in  the 
country  has  fine  high  school  facilities 
that  in  all  probability  go  unused  in  the 
late  afternoon  hours,  during  the  eve- 
ning, en  weekends,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer recess.  This  is  outrageously  waste- 
ful. We  should  make  use  of  high  school 
facilities  and  high  school  faculties.  Why 
use  a  fine,  modern  educational  plant  such 
as  a  high  school  from  only  8  a.m.  to  3 
or  4  p.m.  and  then  close  it  up? 

Let  us  make  maximum  use  of  the  tre- 
mendous government  and  private  In- 
vestment in  educational  facilities  by 
using  them  14  to  16  hours  a  day.  A  col- 
lege education  for  our  yoimgsters  is  Just 
as  important  now  in  this  fast-moving 
space  and  scientific  age  of  change  and 
challenge  as  was  a  high  school  educa- 
tion 30  or  40  years  ago.  The  hour  is 
late.  We  must  afford  and  encourage 
youngsters  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  higher  education.    Let  us  start  now. 


A  FITTING  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
RUSSELL  LONG 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  and  able  news- 
papermen in  the  field  of  journalism  to- 
day has  written  a  most  perceptive  article 
about  a  most  perceptive  and  able  man. 

The  article  by  Tom  Wicker  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  section  of  April 
4.  1965,  catches  the  flavor  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  Senate  Democratic  whip. 
Those  of  us  who  work  with  him  in  this 
body  know  him  well.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  so  that  we  may 
have  a  better  imderstanding  of  how  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
got  where  he  is  and  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  him  and  for  all  of  us  as  we 
work  together  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Son  of  the  Kingfish 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — One  March  afternoon  in 
1949.  two  young  Senators  rose  to  make  their 
maiden  speeches.  One  was  Hubert  Hoeatio 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  aged  37,  who  had 
obtained  special  permission  to  break  into  a 
southern  filibuster  against  President  Tru- 
man's civil  rights  legislation. 

The  other  was  Russell  Billiu  Long,  aged 
30,  then  the  youngest  man  in  the  Senate,  the 
son  of  the  famous  Louisiana  Kingfish,  Huey 
P.  Long. 

The  two  freshmen  Senators  were  good 
friends,  former  students  together  at  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  and  neighbors  in  the 
Chevy  Chase  suburb  of  Washington.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  spoke  first,  in  support  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  bill.  Senator 
Long  followed — and  reopened  the  civil  rights 
filibuster,  c 

In  the  press  gallery  that  day  was  Tom 
Sancton,  a  New  Orleans  reporter,  who  later, 
in  the  Nation,  drew  a  sensitive  southerner's 
melancholy  comparison: 

"Humphrey's  concern  was  the  future  of 
the  West,  Long's  concern  was  the  past 
of  the  South.  •  •  •  As  Long  rose,  those  glow- 
ing Images  of  power  projects,  irrigation 
dams,  and  reclaimed  land  which  hung  in  the 
air  were  crowded  from  the  scene  by  the  old 
tragic  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  argimients  of  the  filibuster." 

Young  Long  conceded  that  he  would  rather 
have  made  his  first  speech  In  some  more 
constructive  cause,  but,  as  Sancton  saw  It 
16  years  ago:  "Humphrey's  whole  political 
future  is  tied  up  with  the  Issues  of  west- 
ern liberalism,  and  Long's  with  the  Inter- 
minable and  bitter  confilct  of  the  southern 
race  question." 

The  reporter — the  liberal  southerner— was 
certainly  right  about  Humphrey's  riding  the 
wave  of  the  future.  But  was  he  right  about 
Russell  Long? 

At  46,  newly  bumptious  and  obviously  en- 
joying himself,  the  Kingfish's  son  is  the 
controversial  successor  to  Hubert  Humphkkt 
as  Democratic  whip — assistant  leader— in  the 
Senate.  He  is  the  most  powerful  Senator  on 
the  important  Senate  Finance  Commlttee-- 
a  position  that  gives  him  almost  unlimltea 
opportunity  to  do  and  demand  favors,  bar- 
gain for  position,  "wheel  and  deal,"  and  stay 
in  the  headlines.  Thus,  he  is  a  hot  betting 
choice  on  Capitol  Hill  to  move  into  the  pla« 
once  accorded  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahomfl. 
as  "uncrowned  king  of  the  Senate." 
And  after  that,  what?  ^ 

Senator  Long,  a  man  of  sometimes  b1io«^ 
Ing  candor,  concedes  readUy  that  he  wow 
like  to  be  majority  leader,  not  by  overtbrow- 
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ine  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  but  when 
■there's  a  vacancy."  As  for  wider  national 
ambitions,  he  professes  In  more  conventional 
political  style  not  to  have  "the  talent  or  the 

support." 

Perhaps  not.  Only  two  acts  beyond  his 
control  made  it  possible  for  Russell  Long 
to  emerge  from  the  comparative  obscurity 
predicted  for  him  when  he  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington. They  were  the  death  of  Senator  Kerr 
and  the  selection  of  Senator  Humphhet  for 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

The  first  gave  him  his  place  as  second- 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Finance  Committee 
and,  owing  to  the  age  and  static  views  of 
its  chairman.  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Its  most  effective  leader.  The  second  gave 
him  the  chance  to  become  the  Democratic 

whip. 

These  events  gave  the  general  public  its 
first  chance  to  see  that  Russell  Long  might, 
after  all,  be  a  man  of  impressive  guile,  ability 
and  political  skill.  When  the  openings  came. 
Long— a  popular  figure  In  the  Senate,  ex- 
perienced on  more  than  a  half-dozen  com- 
mittees and  one  of  the  best  catch-as-catch- 
can  debaters  in  Washington — was  more  than 
ready  to  fill  the  gaps. 

He  had  hardly  moved  into  the  Finance 
Committee  when  he  won  high  praise  for  his 
skill  In  handling  the  Kennedy-Johnson  tax- 
reduction  bill.  First,  he  helped  beat  off  crip- 
pling amendments  in  committee — notably  a 
big  cut  In  excise  x.xes  pushed  by  Everett 
McKiNLEY  DiRKSEN,  the  Republican  leader. 
Then,  with  high  enthusiasm  and  considerable 
homework,  he  managed  the  bill  on  the  fioor — 
effectively  enough  to  win  the  following 
tribute  from  Senator  William  Proxmihe,  of 
Wisconsin,  an  opponent: 

"Mr.  President,  if  a  man  murdered  a  crip- 
pled, enfeebled  orphan  at  high  noon  on  the 
public  square  In  the  plain  view  of  a  thousand 
people,  I  am  convinced  after  today's  per- 
formance that.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
represented  the  guilty  murderer,  the  Jury 
would  not  only  find  the  murderer  innocent, 
they  would  award  the  defendant  a  million 
dollars  on  the  grounds  the  victim  had  pro- 
voked him." 

Typically  enough,  Mr.  Long  had  balanced 
this  performance  with  earlier  activities  that 
helped  force  the  administration  to  abandon 
far-reaching  tax  reforms — reforms  which, 
among  other  things,  might  have  endangered 
the  27.5  percent  depletion  allowance  for  oil 
and  gas  producers,  a  powerful  group  in 
Louisiana. 

Nevertheless,  a  photograph  of  President 
Johnson  hangs  in  Senator  Long's  outer  office 
with  the  following  inscription — not,  perhaps 
totally  without  its  political  purpose: 

"To  Russell:  Your  courageous  leadership 
and  diligent  application  gave  us  the  biggest 
and  best  tax  reduction  bill  in  our  history,. 
Except  for  you,  we  could  not  have  had  such 
a  bill.  You  are  a  great  Senator  and  a  good 
friend — Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

As  for  his  pursuit  of  the  Job  of  whip,  Mr. 
Long  had  not  waited  for  Mr.  Humphrey  to 
vacate  it.  According  to  friends,  he  foresaw 
early  last  year  that  Mr.  Johnson  eventually 
would  choose  the  Minnesota  Senator  for  Vice 
President,  and  he  was  convinced  the  John- 
son-Humphrey ticket  would  win.  He  went 
to  work  to  round  up  the  necessary  votes, 
campaigning  as  effectively  as  he  had  when 
he  gave  away  free  ice  cream  to  win  the  presi- 
dency of  the  LSU  student  body  on  a  plat- 
form of  improved  laundry  service. 

In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  experienced 
Democrat,  he  already  had  the  whip  election 
In  the  bag  by  the  time  the  other  candidates, 
the  lash-tongued  Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Senator  A.  S.  Mike 
MoNEONrr,  of  Oklahoma,  announced  their 
availability. 

Long  was  taking  no  chances,  however,  and 
his  fence  mending  is  Illuminating.  One  side 
effect  was  to  help  save  the  life  of  the  Demo- 


crats' scheme  to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  through  the  social  security  system — a 
program  which  Long  had  voted  against  when 
it  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  But  when  the 
bill  went  to  a  Senate-House  conference,  he 
was  one  of  the  conferees  who  stood  steadily 
in  favor  of  it.  Without  his  stand,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bin  would  almost  certainly 
have  won  the  day.  That  would  virtually 
have  ended  hope  for  tying  the  program  to  the 
social  security  system.  The  opponents  were 
seeking  other  rises  in  social  security  benefits 
and  taxes  that  would  have  made  a  futvure 
Increase  for  medical -care  benefits  out  of  the 
question. 

The  Senator  does  not  concede  that  he 
switched  his  position  in  order  to  win  the 
votes  of  medicare  advocates  in  the  Impend- 
ing whip  election.  He  says.  Instead:  "I 
could  not  Jerk  the  rug  right  out  from  under 
the  President  when  he  was  running  for  of- 
fice." Then  he  adds  with  a  characteristic 
chuckle:  "If  I  had.  I  suppose  he  might  not 
have  wanted  me  to  be  whip."  As  it  was.  Mr. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  all 
maintained  their  silence  about  the  contest. 
It  did  Long  no  harm. 

Even  so,  every  vote  counted.  Senator 
Long  feared  the  loss  of  only  one  southerner, 
Olin  D.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina;  he  has 
close  labor  connections,  and  labor  was  op- 
posing Long  because  of  his  record  of  op- 
position to  dvll  rights  and  medicare. 

It  happens  that  the  seat  once  .occupied 
m  the  Senate  by  Huey  P.  Long  had  been,  far 
back  In  Senate  history,  occupied  by  the  great 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina.  Rus- 
sell Long  had  for  years  held  the  same  seat 
and  was  sentimental  enough  about  It  to 
deny  It,  some  years  ago,  to  J.  Sthom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  who  coveted  It  as  a 
matter  of  State  pride. 

"I  told  Strom,  'John  C.  Calhovm  don't 
mean  a  damn  thing  more  to  you  than  Huey 
Long  does  to  me.'  "  recalls  Senator  Long — 
a  veteran  of  many  a  childhood  fistfight  In 
defense  of  his  father's  honor. 

But  winning  the  vote  of  Olin  Johnston 
in  the  whip  election  was  something  else. 
When  the  new  Congress  met  last  January, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  who  had  won  reelection  in 
November  as  a  Republican,  moved  across 
the  aisle.  Mr.  Johnston — who  believed  that 
Mr.  Thurmond  had  been  occupying  the  Cal- 
hotm  chair — applied  for  It.  Mr.  Long's  sen- 
sitive political  antennas  picked  up  the  re- 
quest. 

"I  said  to  myself.  'Please  forgive  me.  dad- 
dy, but  this  time  I'm  going  for  broke.'  "  Sen- 
ator Long  offered  the  seat  to  Mr.  Johnston, 
who  took  It.  (Senator  Long  promptly  moved 
into  another  seat  once  occupied  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Rose  McConnell  Long,  who 
served  out  her  husband's  term  after  his  as- 
sassination In  1935.  He  Is  the  only  Senator 
in  history  who  cotild  have  made  such  a 
switch.)  In  the  whip  election  on  January 
4,  Mr.  Johnston  backed  Senator  Long.  He 
won — on  the  second  ballot — with  41  of  68 
votes. 

But  the  game  of  political  chairs  did  not 
end  with  the  election.  As  whip.  Russell 
LoNo  was  entitled  to  a  down-front  chair  at 
Mike  Mansfield's  elbow.  He  promptly 
waived  It  In  favor  of  the  87-year-old 
patriarch.  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona,  the  Sen- 
ate's President  pro  tempore.  In  the  "gen- 
tleman's club"  on  Capitol  Hill,  gestures  like 
that  are  highly  appreciated:  they  make 
friends  for  a  man. 

Making  friends  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success  In  the  Senate  and  Huey  Long's  son 
learned  It  long  ago.  (The  other  secrets,  he 
says,  are  "how  to  stall,  and  how  to  get  some- 
thing done,"  and  there  are  witnesses  aplenty 
to  testify  that  he  has  learned  those,  too.) 

In  addition,  "Russell  Is  very  winsome."  as 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  puts  it. 
He  "can  get  along  with  anyone."  a  White 


House  aid  claims.  Finally,  a  longtime  stu- 
dent of  the  closed  little  world  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  believes: 

"He's  a  politician's  politician.  If  he's 
against  you.  hell  tell  you  so.  If  he's  with 
you.  he'll  stand  there  and  fight  until  the 
moon  turns  green." 

None  of  that  could  have  been  foreseen  the 
day  Russell  Long  made  his  first  Senate 
speech  "on  the  Interminable  and  bitter  con- 
flict of  the  southern  race  question."  Nor 
could  It  have  been  foreseen  that  nearly  two 
decades  later  the  southern  moon  might  be 
turning  slightly  green  at  last,  and  that  men 
like  Russell  Long  might  still  have  the  chance 
to  fight  In  more  constructive  causes. 

The  passage  of  the  sweeping  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  progress  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  In  the  South  have  gone  far 
to  lighten  the  load  of  racial  politics  on 
southern  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Rus- 
sell Long's  father  hankered  for  the  bigger 
ring  of  national  politics  30  years  ago.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  eventually  made  the  transi- 
tion from  southerner  to  national  figure. 

Given  the  shift,  moreover,  of  southern 
conservatism  toward  the  Republican  Party 
(Barry  Gold  water  got  almost  50  percent  of 
the  old  Confederacy's  popular  vote  and  the 
South  now  has  16  Republican  Representa- 
tives and  1  Republican  Senator),  it  is  not 
too  farfetched  to  imagine  a  future  election 
In  which  the  Democratic  Party  might  want 
to  reach  out  to  the  South  for  a  moderate 
vlce-presldentlal  candidate  who  could  help 
hold  that  region's  128  electoral  votes — Jxist 
as  John  P.  Kennedy  reached  for  Mr.  Johnson 
In  1960. 

There  are  significant  Indications  that  by 
then  Russell  Long  might  well  have  been 
able  to  establish  an  acceptable  enough  posi- 
tion on  civil  rights  to  fill  the  blU.  After  all, 
the  Longs  of  Louisiana  never  were  race 
baiters. 

If  President  Johnson  sent  a  vocing  rights 
measure  to  Congress,  the  Senator  said  re- 
cently, "you  won't  need  to  put  closure  on 
RussBLOL  Long  to  pass  It."  In  fact,  he  sxig- 
gested,  there  woiild  not  be  enough  southern- 
ers opposed  strongly  enough  to  such  a  bill 
to  make  a  filibuster  successful.  "I  might 
even  vote  for  It  myself,"  he  added. 

Now  that  the  President,  spurred  by  the 
Selma  crisis,  has  proposed  such  a  bill,  it  looks 
as  If  Senator  Long  was  right.  No  filibuster  is 
in  sight  and  Russell  Long  himself  has  taken 
a  moderate  position  on  the  matter. 

This  is  no  sudden  spurt  of  idealism.  Sen- 
ator Long  can  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  particularly  when  It  says:  "Negroes  In 
the  South  soon  will  vote  In  large  nvunbers." 
One  way  or  another.  Senator  Long  believes, 
that  surely  will  happen.  A  politician  to  the 
bone,  he  concedes  freely  that  when  it  does, 
southern  politicians  will  have  to  seek  Negro 
support  or  risk  being  voted  out  of  office.  In 
his  own  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  (coxmty) 
in  Louisiana,  18  percent  of  the  electorate  are 
Negroes — and  "you  either  get  them  all  or 
lose  them  all."  Russell  Long  wants  them  all 
and  one  reason,  however  deep  In  his  mind, 
might  well  be  this:  "When  southern  Sena- 
tors get  adjusted  to  plajrlng  for  the  Negro 
vote,"  he  said  recently,  "the  Presidential 
blackball  on  them  will  disappear." 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  Idea  of 
Russell  Long  as  a  national  political  figure. 
During  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  for  in- 
stance, he  sometimes  seemed  to  pay  little 
attention  to  Senate  business,  and  developed 
a  reputation  as  something  of  a  playboy.  The 
latter  Impression  persists,  although  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  any  longer  beUeve  that 
Russell  Long  is  an  Indolent  lightweight. 
More  Important  handicaps  are  his  family 
name,  which  Inspires  no  great  national  con- 
fidence, and  his  frequent  participation  in 
filibusters  and  other  battles  against  civil 
rights  legislation. 
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Yet.  through  all  the  bitter  southern  polit- 
ical wars  of  the  last  decade,  he  never  has 
bolted  the  Democratic  Party — not  even  for 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  At  one  Democratic 
National  Convention,  he  denounced  Leander 
Perez,  the  Louisiana  racist,  for  threatening 
a  bolt.  And,  like  Lyndon  Johnson  before 
him,  all  his  political  life  the  Kingflsh's  son 
seems  to  have  been  steering  a  course  instinc- 
tively or  deliberately,  that  could  keep  him  in 
office  in  a  Southern  State,  yet  not  disqualify 
him  nationally. 

As  a  young  Louisiana  attorney  with  a  good 
war  record  and  a  famous  name,  he  became 
the  Governor's  executive  counsel  in  ram- 
bunctious Uncle  Earl  Long's  first  guberna- 
torial term.  The  two  rushed  through  the 
legislature  an  old-style  Louisiana  Long  pro- 
gram of  pensions  for  the  aged,  free  school 
lunches,  higher  teachers'  salaries,  a  veterans' 
bonus,  public  works,  and  $80  million  In  new 
taxes — including  a  big,  new  levy  on  gas  and 
oil  extraction. 

When  Russell  ran  in  a  special  Senate  elec- 
tion in  1948 — at  an  age  younger  than  Ted 
Kennedy's  when  he  was  campaigining  in 
1962 — the  powerful  oil  companies  opposed 
him.  He  won  anyway,  but  by  only  10,000  out 
of  a  half  million  votes.  Young  Long 
promptly  extended  the  olive  branch  to  the 
interests,  the  opposition  faded  and  he  easily 
won  reelection  in  1950.  By  1956,  he  had  no 
opposition  at  all,  and  in  1962  he  won  another 
term,  3  to  1. 

For  years,  he  proceeded  on  a  quiet  course 
that  earned  him  a  Washington  reputation 
for  getting  things  done  in  the  Senate.  He 
showed  few  flashes  of  the  old  Huey — al- 
though he  did  refer  to  Supreme  Court 
Justices  as  "screwballs,"  and  offered  a  motion 
one  quiet  day  to  abolish  the  Republican 
Party. 

"The  difference  between  Russell  and 
Huey,"  according  to  a  Senator  who  served 
with  both,  "is  that  Huey  had  the  qxUckest 
mind  I  ever  saw.  He  would  rush  in  and 
take  a  position  on  anything  and  then  he 
wouldn't  back  down.  Russell  thinks  before 
he  moves  and  when  he  takes  a  position  he 
knows  how  to  defend  it." 

Throughout  these  years,  Russell  Long 
never  became  quite  identified:  a  recent 
article  called  him  a  conservative  liberal. 
Despite  his  participation  in  the  southern 
wars  against  civil-rights  legislation,  he  has 
played  a  leading  part  in  protecting  small 
businessmen  against  monopoly.  He  is  a  low- 
interest  rate  man,  and  has  an  extensive  rec- 
ord of  Senate  achievement  in  welfare  and 
social  security  legislation.  "Except  for  oil 
and  gas  and  civil  rights,"  a  colleague  says 
of  him,  "Russell  Long  Is  a  poor  man's  leg- 
islator." 

Time  and  circxunstance  seem  to  be  alter- 
ing the  civil-rights  situation.  As  for  the 
other.  Senator  Long  concedes  his  position 
frankly.  "If  I  wasn't  looking  after  oil  and 
gas,"  he  maintains,  "I  wouldn't  be  looking 
after  Louisiana." 

Since  oil  and  gas  account  for  40  percent 
of  industrial  employment  In  Louisiana,  that 
has  a  certain  logic.  "Those  folks  don't  con- 
trol me,"  Senator  Long  Insists,  somewhat  as 
If  he  were  suggesting  that  Al  Capp  does  not 
really  control  Ll'l  Abner.  "Of  course,  on 
their  essential  economic  interests,  I  support 
em. 

Local  Interests  powerfully  affect  almost 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Oil  and  gas  hap- 
pen, however,  to  be  a  pair  of  dirty  words 
In  politics,  mainly  because  of  the  27.5  percent 
depletion  allowance,  the  Industry's  general 
success  In  avoiding  tighter  regulation  and 
the  common  belief  that  its  lobby  is  the  most 
powerful  on  Capitol  Hill.     It  may  be. 

"Oil  pervades  everything  around  here," 
contends  a  Senator  who  is  mixed  In  his  de- 


votion to  Russell  Long.  "How  do  you  think 
he  got  to  be  whip?  Hell,  how*Ti«  you  think 
he  got  on  the  Finance  Committee?"  Yet  It 
is  a  fact  that  Russell  Long  won  the  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  antioU  liberals  like 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  Joseph  S. 
Clakk,  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  campaign  for 
the  whip  post. 

Most  liberals,  in  fact,  are  more  concerned 
by  Senator  Long's  Finance  Committee  power 
than  by  his  leadership  Job.  They  charge  him 
with  acute  sensivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
Interests  for  favorable  tax  legislation,  and 
they  believe  his  refusal,  early  this  year,  to 
permit  the  addition  of  two  Democrats  to  the 
committee  was  an  effort  to  keep  it  tightly 
within  his  own  control.  In  response,  Sen- 
ator Long  contends  that  the  committee  al- 
ready was  too  large  for  effective  discussion. 

Politics  begins  at  home,  of  course,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  Longs  may  not  find  his  role 
as  part  of  the  Senate  leadership  team  much 
help  to  him  in  Louisiana.  In  that  role,  he 
will  have  to  act  as  spokesman  and  vote-get- 
ter for  much  of  President's  liberal  legisla- 
tive program.  Yet  Louisiana  cast  its  votes 
for  Barry  Goldwater  in  a  year  when  Russell 
Long's  candidate  for  Governor  was  defeated 
in  a  Democratic  primary.  And  the  man  who 
won.  Gov.  John  J.  McKelthen,  is  considered 
a  strong  political  opponent  in  the  senatorial 
race  of  1968 — backed  as  he  is  by  Uncle  Earle's 
influential  widow,  Blanche  Long. 

Thus,  Russell  Long  will  have  to  pay  close 
attention  not  only  to  his  Senate  v/ork  but  to 
his  political  fences  in  Louisiana.  The  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  that  his  southern  elec- 
torate and  his  personal  views  may  force  him 
into  disagreements  with  the  administration 
that  could  estrange  him  from  the  President. 

Two  likely  areas  for  conflict  are  medicare 
and  foreign  aid.  Despite  the  numerous  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  he  has 
sponsored,  the  Senator  opposes  tying  medi- 
cal care  to  the  system.  He  hopes  a  bill  can 
be  worked  out  somewhat  nearer  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Wilbur  Mn-LS,  pro- 
viding a  separate  payroll  tax  for  medical  care 
purposes,  and  greater  benefits  for  the  elderly. 

In  foreign  aid,  he  has  a  pithy,  fo\ir-point 
program  that  also  could  make  trouble  with 
the  administration: 

"1.  Do  nothing  for  a  country  that  it  can  do 
for  itself. 

"2.  No  grants  if  a  loan  will  do  the  Job. 

"3.  No  soft  loans  If  a  hard  loan  can  be 
made. 

"4.  Coordinate  public  and  private  activi- 
ties In  foreign  aid." 

The  Senator  lives  quietly  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  largely  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington social  picture.  He  is  a  somewhat 
rvimpled  man,  given  to  speaking  so  quickly 
that  he  stimibles  over  his  own  words.  His 
Senate  office  is  dim  and  old  fashioned  and  a 
portrait  of  Huey  Long  looks  down  approv- 
ingly on  his  son's  disorderly  desk.  He  spends 
most  of  his  time  these  days  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  a  good  deal  of  that  at  his  homework. 
He  is  seldom  found  unprepared  in  the 
Finance  Committee  or  in  Senate  debate.  He 
seems  well  aware — even  a  little  proud — of  his 
new  importance,  and  quite  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It. 

"Russell  knows  the  ropes,"  says  one  Sena- 
tor not  entirely  pleased  with  the  prospect, 
"and  now  he's  in  position  to  pull  most  of 
thern." 

Where  Huey  Long  couldn't  enter,  in  other 
words,  his  son  may  now  be  ready  to  go. 


BERNARD  GIMBEL  AT  80  YEARS 
YOUNG 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  an  old 
and  dear  friend  is  Bemle  Glmbel.  He  is 
a  very  worthy  resident  of  the  State  of 


Connecticut.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual 
character  who  loves  his  fellow  human 
beings  and  is  in  turn  dearly  loved  by 
them. 

Those  of  us  who  know  him  appreciate 
his  youthful  optimism  and  loyal  friend- 
ship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  joyful  article  about  Bernie 
Gimbel  from  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine  section  of  April  4,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoNT  Run  Up  Hills  or  Run  Down  People 
(By  Charlotte  Curtis) 

When  Bernard  F.  Gimbel  was  approached 
to  play  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  in  the  movie, 
"The  Miracle  on  34th  Street,"  that  mighty 
merchant  turned  it  down,  apparently  caring 
as  much  about  what  Macy's  would  have 
thought  of  such  chutzpa  as  he  did  for  the 
sensitivities  of  his  own  executives  and  rela- 
tives at  Gimbels. 

Nevertheless,  he  Is  well  qualified  for  the 
part.  "He  loves  people,"  says  his  friend 
Louis  Marx,  the  toymaker.  Like  St.  Nick,  Mr. 
Gimbel  gives  away  toys — plastic  miniatures 
of  gnomes,  hula  girls,  and  other  assorted 
characters.  He  also  looks  like  Santa,  a  re- 
semblance never  more  apparent  than  when 
the  white-haired  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  tries  to  deny  it.  He 
crumples  his  freckled  yet  pinkly  cherubic 
face  into  ripples  of  cheerful  disbelief.  Hori- 
zontal crevices  appear  above  the  bridge  of 
his  round  nose,  drawing  his  thick,  bushy  eye- 
brows down  and  closer  together.  Then  his 
mouth  collapses  into  a  thin,  hard  line  and. 
In  the  wake  of  an  Inability  to  produce  a  rec- 
ognizable scowl,  he  says:  "I  am  a  simple 
man." 

It  Is  not  an  act. 

Mr.  Gimbel — 80  on  April  10 — is  not  given 
to  artifice  or  stratagem  (except  at  the  gin- 
riunmy  table).  He  is  sincere,  straightfor- 
ward and  devoid  of  pretension  and  ostenta- 
tion. 

This  simplicity,  plus  an  extraordinary 
gregariousness  and  a  capacity  to  love  every 
man,  woman  and  child  at  least  a  I'ttle  bit, 
explains  his  passion  for  the  bustling  city. 
It  is  an  enthusiasm  he  tries  to  assuage  by 
Involving  himself  in  scores  of  voluntary  civic 
enterprises  and  philanthropic  causes,  by 
calling  up  a  half-dozen  friends  a  day  just  to 
say  "Hello",  by  frequenting  racetracks,  box- 
ing matches  and  Turkish  baths,  and  by  dally, 
and  some  say  Joyous,  bouts  with  the  restive 
herd  that  stampedes  the  subway  during  rush- 
hours.  Instinctively,  he  identifies  himself 
with  his  customers. 

"The  trouble  with  most  people  in  power- 
ful and  important  positions  is  that  they  just 
want  to  do  things  with  people  like  them- 
selves," he  said  recently.  "They  want  every- 
one to  do  things  their  way.  Now,  I  don't  like 
that." 

That  kind  of  statement,  which  may  well 
be  among  Mr.  Glmbel's  best  efforts  at  being 
cantankerous,  is  as  close  as  he  ever  comes 
to  thinking  of  himself  in  association  with 
the  powerful  and  the  important.  For  al- 
though he  cannot  converse  very  long  with- 
out bringing  up  the  names  of  such  pals  as 
Gene  Tunney  and  Louis  Marx;  James  A. 
Farley,  politician  turned  Coca-Cola  execu- 
tive; John  C.  Clark,  former  president  of 
Hialeah  Race  Course;  Robert  Moses,  and 
Thomas  J.  Deegan,  the  public  relations  ex- 
pert, the  aristocratic  multimillionaire  thinks 
of  himself  as  "Just  another  man,  but  a  man 
who  had  some  breaks  along  the  way."  It  Is  a 
concept  he  gave  some  attention  to  not  long 
ago  in  that  hour  before  lunch  he  usually 
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devotes  to  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  business 

life. 

When  he  is  in  New  York,  he  spends  that 
hour  in  a  big  leather  swivel  chair  behind  a 
jiu^e  executive  desk  In  a  sizable  and  only 
mildly  cluttered  office  on  the  10th  floor  of 
the  Gln-bels  store  on  Greeley  Square.  Here, 
beneath  an  oil  painting  of  his  father.  Isaac 
Gimbel,  he  reluctantly  reviewed  his  own  life 
and  the  growth  of  his  $535  million  empire. 

He  talked  of  his  boyhood  in  Vincennes, 
Ind ,  a  frontier  outpost  when  his  Bavarian 
erandfather,  Adam  Gimbel,  begain  his  pere- 
grinations up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
carrying  an  oilcloth  pack  full  of  yard  goods, 
laces,  and  other  things  to  delight  eyes  of  the 
pioneer  women.  The  first  store,  opened  in 
1842,  was  stocked  with  bolt  of  cloth,  a  set  or 
two  of  harness,  and  a  miscellany  of  back- 
country  necessities.  But  by  1887,  2  years 
after  Bernard  Gimbel  was  born,  the  family 
had  tucked  a  Milwaukee  store  under  its  wing, 
and  when  he  was  9,  it  had  an  outlet  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  his  father  eventually  settled 
the  family. 

Young  Bernard  went  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  acquiring  a  heavyweight  box- 
ing championship  as  well  as  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  economics.  In  1907  he 
joined  Gimbels.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was 
pleading  with  his  elders  to  purchase  the  site 
on  which  the  Manhattan  Gimbels  now 
stands.  And  when  he  won,  he  Jubilantly 
shoveled  the  first  dirt  for  the  10-story  build- 
ing. That  was  in  1910,  the  year  the  first 
trains  operated  out  of  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Station. 

THIS  IS  the  PHILOSOPHT  OP  BERNARD  GIMBEL, 
WHO  WAS  BORN  A  MERCHANT  PRINCELING, 
BECAME  A  MERCHANT  KING  AND  NOW,  AT  80, 
BEAMS    OVER    A    $535    MILLION    EMPIRE 

After  that  came  such  landmarks  as  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  Its  private  club, 
of  which  he  was  a  charter  member;  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Corp..  in  which  he 
was  first  a  stockholder,  then  a  director,  and 
always  a  patron;  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ("My 
friend  Louis  Horowitz  built  that  hotel"); 
the  Mldtown  Tunnel  under  the  East  River 
("I  got  out  and  talked  that  up.  The  traffic 
was  so  messed  up  every  shopper's  life  was  In 
actual  danger" ) ;  and  the  demolition  of  the 
Sixth  Avenue  elevated,  opening  the  way  for 
the  subway  he  rides  to  work. 

"Everything  that's  big  and  looks  new  Is 
new,"  he  said,  referring  to  Park  Avenue.  "I 
like  the  glass  buildings  for  a  change.  I 
wouldn't  like  the  whole  city  that  way.  I 
like  the  different  architectures." 

New  York,  according  to  Mr.  Gimbel,  a  di- 
rector and  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau,  "is  the  most  exciting  city  In  the 
world  and  always  has  been.  It  can  offer 
more  and  better  for  a  price  than  any  city  in 
the  world."  He  calls  It  "the  biggest  market 
in  the  world,  the  salesroom  of  the  world,"  and 
"a  competitive  city  where  things  happen." 

"Anyone  who  lives  in  this  city  and  doesn't 
make  a  contribution  to  It  Is  like  a  barnacle 
on  a  boat,"  he  says. 

Since  the  twenties,  Mr.  Glmbel's  most  Im- 
pressive contributions  to  retail  distribution 
have  been  as  a  financier  and  manager-politi- 
cian. Because  he  has  always  believed  Gim- 
bels could  not  do  well  unless  New  York  did 
too,  he  has  advocated  projects  he  thought 
would  benefit  the  city  and  served  on  count- 
less committees  that  grappled  with  such 
problems  as  offstreet  parking,  health  and 
medical  research,  water  supply,  labor  dis- 
putes, hospitals,  subways,  and  general  fi- 
nance. In  1939  he  was  a  director  of  the 
World's  Fair.  And  at  the  moment,  although 
he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Moses  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  on  the  operation  of  the  current  New 


York  World's  Fair — a  subject  he  flatly  re- 
fuses to  discuss — he  Is  a  fair  director  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

"I  don't  like  talking  about  me  at  all,"  he 
said,  hooking  his  plump  thumbs  through  his 
gray  and  black  monogrammed  suspenders. 
"People  think  too  much  in  the  past.  If  you 
do,  you're  cooked.  I'd  rather  think  about 
the  future — about  space,  maybe.  The  whole 
world  has  changed  and  continues  to  change." 

On  that  note,  Mr.  Gimbel  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, hunched  forward,  put  his  hands  on  his 
knees  (thus  revealing  that  when  a  multi- 
millionaire loves  a  shirt  he  doesn't  care 
whether  it  has  frayed  cuffs  or  not)  and 
scooted  his  chair  closer  to  his  desk. 

"Now.  look  here,"  he  said,  opening  the 
top  drawer  on  the  left.  "What  do  you  think 
of  that?" 

Inside,  looking  like  a  mound  of  chunky 
confetti,  was  Mr.  Glmbel's  plastic-toy  collec- 
tion— hundreds  of  tiny  Donald  Ducks, 
Grxunpj's,  Dopeys,  Docs,  Mickey  Mouses, 
Jlminy  Crickets,  bicycle  riders  and  balle- 
rinas. 

"And  there  is  more,"  he  said  happily, 
groping  for  the  pockets  of  his  slze-46. 
custom-made  Saks  suit. 

He  reached  first  into  his  right  pKJCket, 
pulling  out  two  Donald  Ducks,  an  aerlallst, 
three  pieces  of  cellophane-wrapped  hard'^ 
candy  and  some  lint,  and  then  into  his  left 
one.  All  the  pocket  contained  was  candy. 
He  dumped  everything  Into  a  heap  on  his 
desk  and  was  just  beginning  to  separate  the 
candy  from  the  little  flgtires  when  a  tele- 
phone buzzer  sounded. 

"That  was  the  doctor,"  he  said  when  he 
had  finished  talking.    "He  made  me  thlnli 
of  Father  Duffy.    I  was  the  one  that  got  his 
statue  up  there  in  Times  Square.    Al  Smith 
and  I  and  another  fellow,  we  did  that." 

The  doctor,  as  It  turned  out  was  Mr. 
Farley.  All  cronies  In  Mr.  Glmbel's  set  are 
called  "doctor,"  regardless  of  their  occupa- 
tions. Two  explanations  for  this  are  ad- 
vanced. One  has  it  that  Mr.  Marx  once  said 
his  friends  were  better  for  each  other  than 
psychiatrists,  and  therefore  were  "doctors." 
The  other  is  that  among  them,  the  men 
have  something  like  a  dozen  honorary  de- 
grees. All  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Glmbel's 
toys. 

"I  give  the  candy  to  my  girls  here,"  he 
said,  neatly  sorting  it  into  a  pile.  "The  toys 
are  for  people  I  meet." 

Mr.  Gimbel  presses  toys  into  the  hands 
of  children,  little  old  ladies,  teenage  boys, 
ushers  at  race  tracks,  caddies,  grown  men 
who  ask  him  for  goodluck  pieces,  and  that 
variety  of  women  he  calls  "lookers."  Mr. 
Marx,  who  supplies  the  toys,  explains  Mr. 
Glmbel's  generosity  thus: 

"He  has  only  nice  thoughts.  He  likes 
to  see  people  smile.  He  only  stands  for 
good  and  let  us  let  It  go  at  that." 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Gimbel  tried  to  distill 
the  meaning  of  his  stores  and  his  general 
approach  to  retail  merchandising.  He  said: 
"Our  undertaking  collects  from  distant 
points  and  offers  at  a  center  conveniently  lo- 
cated to  consximers  merchandise  of  good 
quality  used  by  them  in  everyday  life.  The 
prices  must  constitute  good  value  to  the  buy- 
er and  yield  fair  profits  to  the  seller."  He 
still  thinks  this  is  a  good  definition. 

"No  one  man  does  all  of  this  himself," 
he  said,  citing  his  father,  his  uncles  and  his 
son  Bruce,  president  of  the  corporation  since 
1953.  "There  were  a  lot  of  people  and  you 
have  to  have  some  breaks.  Now,  It  didn't 
hurt  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  when  Rockefeller 
decided  to  build  that  center  there  across 
the  street.  And  another  thing,  I  know  I 
made  progress  In  this  business  faster  than 
I  would  have  if  a  lot  of  the  senior  Glmljels 
badnt  passed  away." 


This  may  be  true.  But  what  Mr.  Gimbel 
neglected  to  mention  was  that  in  1923,  at  the 
age  of  38 — 4  years  before  becoming  president 
of  the  corporation — it  was  he  who  succeeded 
not  Just  In  convincing  his  father  and  uncles 
that  Gimbels  should  buy  out  the  Saks  stores, 
but  that  he  engineered  the  deal  himself. 
He  and  the  late  Horace  A.  Saks  settled  mat- 
ters while  seated  on  an  empty  coffin  In  the 
privacy  of  the  baggage  car  of  a  moving  train. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Gimbel 
pulled  off  another  coup.  He  borrowed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  stuff  his  regular  ware- 
houses with  goods,  and  to  rent  other  ware- 
houses which  he  also  proceeded  to  cram  with 
merchandise.  Then,  when  the  supplies  of 
other  stores  began  to  dwindle,  Glmbel's 
proudly  advertised  hard-to-get  items. 

"NEW  YORK,"  HE  SAYS,  "IS  THE  BIGGEST  MARKET 
IN  THE  WORLD,  THE  SALESROOM  OP  THE 
WORLD,  A  COMPETITIVE  CITY  WHERE  THINGS 
HAPPEN" 

"Retail  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
businesses,"  he  said,  his  blue  eyes  widening 
at  the  very  thought.  "You've  got  to  know 
how  to  organize,  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people,  how  to  be  observing.  You  have  to 
know  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint. 
^  "Our  business  is  more  competitive  than  It 
ever  was,"  he  said.  "We  used  to  be  compet- 
ing with  other  department  stores.  Now,  we're 
in  competition  with  drugstores,  supermar- 
kets, five-and-dimes  and  discount  houses. 
They're  all  in  retail  distribution.  You  can 
get  overshoes  at  drugstores,  you  know,  and 
dresses  for  ladles  at  the  five-and-dlme." 

Although  he  has  turned  the  major  respon- 
sibilities of  the  empire  over  to  his  son  Bruce, 
Mr.  Gimbel  is  very  much  up  on  what  Is  going 
on.  He  presides  over  the  board  meetings 
and  periodically  turns  up  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  20th  of  each  month  to  meet 
with  the  store  heads.  He  modestly  disclaims 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  business  ("You 
can't  possibly  get  into  all  the  details  today"), 
but  he  has  a  good  idea  of  the  Individual 
earnings  of  all  53  of  his  stores — 22  Gimbels, 
27  Saks  and  four  Saks-34ths. 

He  has  always  pursued  his  extracurricular 
activities,  whether  familial,  social,  civic  or 
athletic,  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  gusto 
he  has  for  business.  But  now  that  he  has 
more  time  for  such  pursuits,  his  schedule 
seems  even  busier.  One  reason  is  that  he  has 
never  learned  or  wanted  to  learn  how  to  sit 
still  or  look  at  life  from  the  sidelines. 

"I  sleep  about  5  hours  a  night,  and  al- 
ways have,"  he  said.  "That  figures  to  about 
6  years  less  sleep  than  the  average  fellow. 
Now,  I  don't  recommend  this,  but  it's  given 
me  a  pretty  good  handicap  •  *  •  I'm  not 
quick,  and  I  know  It.  It  takes  me  a  long 
time  to  read  everything  I  want." 

Mr.  Gimbel  Is  usually  up  before  7:30  a.m., 
whether  at  the  Chieftains,  his  200-acre  estate 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.;  his  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment, or  his  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  house.  And 
by  8,  he  has  shucked  the  long-sleeved,  knee- 
length  English  woolen  undershirt  he  wears  to 
bed,  shaved — a  ritual  he  customarily  con- 
cludes by  rubbing  his  face  with  Elizabeth 
Arden's  Eight-Hour  Cream — and  Is  working 
his  way  through  the  morning  newspapers 
and  a  big  bowl  of  Kellogg's  Special  K  and 
skim  milk.  He  and  his  waistline  are  always 
at  war. 

"I  eat  too  much,"  he  said,  confessing  to 
what  he  regards  as  a  major  crime. 

Mr.  Glmbel's  passion  for  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  knows  no  bounds;  it  has  become  a 
regular  dish  at  the  Gimbels'  table,  even  when 
they  have  guests.  And  he  has  never  been 
known  to  turn  away  rare  roast  beef,  lobster, 
corn  on  the  cob,  baked  pwtatoes,  or  Jack 
Daniels  bourbon — with  or  without  lemon 
and  honey,  or  water.    His  delight  In  things 
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edible  Is  matx;hed  only  by  the  fun  he  has 
indulging  himself  In  sports,  the  most  obvi- 
ous result  being  that  although  he  Jokes 
about  losing  1,000  pounds  a  year  in  the  Bllt- 
more  Hotel  steam  baths,  he  Is  seldom  more 
than  20  pounds  overweight. 

He  also  is  the  steam  bath's  acknowledged 
athletic  star,  being  the  only  man  in  his 
crowd  who  can  swim  the  length  of  the  pool 
without  coming  up  for  air.  He  performs  this 
feat  Ave  afternoons  a  week  when  he  is  In 
New  York,  always  after  having  first  rubbed 
his  parboiled  body  with  salt. 

"I  lose  between  3  and  5  pounds  a  day," 
he  said  sadly,  "but  the  next  day,  it's  back 
on  again.  I  know  I  lose  25  to  30  pounds  a 
week.  In  the  last  25  years,  I  suppose  I've 
lost  12  tons." 

In  Greenwich  and  Palm  Beach,  he  gets  his 
exercise  by  walking,  swimming  and  playing 
18  holes  of  golf.  He  has  given  up  boxing 
and  horseback  riding  ("I'm  better  at  ele- 
vator riding  these  days") ,  but  no  one  can 
stop  him  from  running  into  the  whiz  of  traf- 
fic on  Sixth  Avenue,  chasing  after  a  taxi- 
cab. 

"Only  two  things  are  bad  for  the  heart," 
he  says.  "Running  up  hills  and  running 
down  people." 

"When  I  got  married,  my  wife  tried  to 
make  an  Intellectual  out  of  me,"  he  said. 
"I  went  to  the  New  School  with  all  those  hard 
chairs  and  brain  fellows.  It  wasnt  for  me. 
The  only  fun  I  had  out  of  It  was  when  a 
friend  said  to  me.  'Bernie,  do  you  know  Wal- 
ter Llppman?"  and  I  said,  'Yes,'  Jokingly.  'He 
used  to  sit  next  to  me  at  the  New  School 
and  look  over  my  shoulder  and  copy  all  the 
answers.'  Lippmann  heard  about  it  and  he 
didn't  like  It." 

Mrs.  Gimbel  had  equally  bad  luck  when 
she  tried  to  Interest  him  in  the  opera.  He 
was  asleep  while  Caruso  was  singing  on  stage 
when  a  pair  of  binoculars  crashed  down  from 
the  balcony,  landing  on  his  foot. 

"If  It  had  hit  me  on  the  head  it'd  have 
killed  me,"  he  told  his  wife.  "No  more 
opera  for  me.    It's  too  dangerous." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gimbel,  the  former  Alva  Bern- 
helmer.  met  at  a  small  dinner  In  1910,  when 
he  was  still  commuting  to  and  from  Philadel- 
phia. This  year  they  are  celebrating  their 
53d  wedding  anniversary. 

"My  mother  said  I  was  too  young  to  go  to 
the  party,"  Mrs.  Gimbel  said,  remembering 
their  meeting.  "Well,  I  did  go,  and  there  was 
my  divine  husband.  He  sat  next  to  me.  He 
asked,  'What  does  your  mother  call  you?'  and 
I  said  'Baby,'  and  he  said.  'Yoiu-  mother  is 
right.'  The  next  day  he  called  me.  and 
mother  said  to  tell  him  she  wouldn't  let  her 
baby  talk  with  an  older  man.  He  was  older — 
24,  I  think.  Then  the  next  year  I  had  scarlet 
fever  so  I  couldn't  see  him  when  he  came  to 
New  York.  But  the  year  after  that  I  didn't 
have  scarlet  fever  and  mother  had  given  up 
saying  I  couldn't  talk  with  him,  and  we  were 
married." 

Mr.  Gimbel  allows  his  wife  certain  free- 
doms. She  may  tie  little  red  ribbons  to  all 
his  coat  lapels,  signifying  his  possession  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  or  see  to  it  that 
the  orange  button  of  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau  is  removed  from  a  dinner  Jacket  before 
it  goes  to  the  cleaners.  But  she  may  not 
touch  the  actual  medals  because  she  once 
teased  her  husband  into  thinking  she  was 
going  to  wear  them  as  Jewelry.  She  is  also 
forbidden  to  do  anything  constructive  about 
the  baggy  pants,  ancient  golf  cap  and  bat- 
tered T-shirts  he  wears  to  play  golf. 

"What  I  said  about  the  breaks  In  business 
applies  to  Mrs.  Gimbel."  he  said.  "I  married 
a  wonderful  girl — a  girl  who  was  very  help- 
ful to  me." 

Besides  Bruce,  the  couple's  children  are 
Caral  (Mrs.  M.  Joseph  Lebworth),  Hope  (Mrs. 
David  Solinger) ,  and  Peter,  undersea  photog- 
rapher, explorer  and  maker  of  documentary 
films.  None  seem  to  share  their  father's  de- 
votion to  race  tracks  and  prizefights. 

At  the  track.  Mr.  Tunney  says,  Mr.  Gimbel 
probably  reads  more  printed  matter  on  horses 
and  Jockeys  and  listens  to  more  tipsters  than 
any  man  he  has  ever  seen.  He  consults  with 
stable  boys,  ushers,  strangers  at  the  rail  and 


anyone  else  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Then,  at  the  last  minute,  he  rushes  off  to 
make  his  bet.  He  never  says  how  much  he 
wins  or  loses. 

"Bernie  always  likes  to  sit  up  front,"  Mr. 
Tunney  said.  He  was  speaking  of  the  prize- 
fights  the  two  have  been  attending  for  40 
years,  but  the  statement  applies  to  all  things 
In  which  Mr.  Gimbel  is  Interested.  "He 
doesn't  want  to  miss  anything.  I  don't  think 
he  does." 


PROPOSED  CONTINUATION  UNTIL 
1970  OF  SUBSIDIES  TO  COMMER- 
CIAL  HELICOPTER  COMPANIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time,  Congress  is  considering  a 
proposal  to  continue  until  1970  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  subsidies  to  commercial 
helicopter  companies.  This  subsidy  be- 
gan 17  years  ago  as  an  experiment  to  de- 
tennine  whether  helicopter  service,  with- 
out Federal  subsidy,  would  be  feasible. 

Presently,  subsidized  helicopter  com- 
panies are  operating  in  three  cities — Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  and  New  York.  These 
companies  are  engaged  in  local-com- 
muter and  short-haul  service. 

While  the  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  readily  as- 
certained, the  relative  value  derived  from 
promoting  private  enterprise  with  public 
money  cannot  be  determined  as  easily. 
Since  the  inception  of  this  experiment  in 
1947,  it  has  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$48  million;  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  only  1  out  of  each  1,000  persons  who 
fly  regularly,  uses  the  helicopter  service. 

To  show  the  amount  of  subsidies  paid 
over  the  years  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  airline  industry,  I  submit  the 
following  information : 


Summary,  All  Certificated  Carriers 
Estimated  subsidy  accruing,  by  carrier  groups,  fiscal  years  1954-65 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


ig54 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


Alaskan 


8.303 
7.902 
7.619 
7,707 
8.179 
7.337 
8,671 
9.271 
0.085 
0.605 
9,787 
9,524 


Hawaiian 


689 
293 
291 
216 
45 
168 
330 
504 
338 
520 
802 
905 


Helicopter 


2,574 
2,656 
2,735 
3,771 
4,419 
4,860 
4.930 
5,538 
6,781 
5,000 
4.300 
3,358 


International 


18, 714 
3,757 
6,632 
6,903 
4,911 


Local  serv- 
ice 


24,299 
22,358 
24,122 
28,445 
32,703 
36,452 
51,808 
.57,023 
65,269 
68,390 
68,413 
67,000 


Trunkllne 


3,S48 
2,826 
1,810 
1,685 
2,283 
1,201 


2,628 
3,326 


Qfand  total 


58,427 
39,791 
43,21S 
48,627 
52,540 
50,018 
66,739 
72,338 
80,473 
83,515 
85,930 
84,205 


Helicopter  Operators 
Estimated  subsidy  accruing,  by  carrier,  fiscal  years  1954-65 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Helicopter  operators ' 

Fiscal  year 

Helicopter 

operators ' 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

New  York 

Total 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

New  York 

Total 

1954    .              

432 
423 
444 

909 
1,425 
1,644 

684 
816 
848 
041 
942 
036 

1,458 
1,417 
1,443 
1,921 
2,052 
2,281 

2,574 
2,656 
2,735 
3,771 
4,419 
4,860 

1960 

1,662 
1,887 
1,784 
1,178 
800 
(«) 

1,041 
1,074 
1,468 
1,803 
1,600 

2,227 
2,677 
2,620 
2.010 
1,000 
(•) 

4,930 

1955             

1961 

5,538 

1956                          

1962 

5,781 

1067                                   -  -. 

1063 

5,000 

1058 - 

1964 

4,300 

1950 

1065 

3.358 

'  San  Francisco-Oakland  began  certificated  operations  Nov.  26, 1963,  on  nonsubsldy 
basis. 


2  Total  shown  for  carrier  group  only. 
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Local  Service  Carriers 
Estimated  subsidy  accruing,  by  carrier,  fiscal  years  1954-65 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Fiscal  year 


1964... 
l»65- 
1066... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
I960.. 
1961- 
1962.. 
1663- 
1964- 
1965- 


Ailegheny 


1,718 
1,669 

2,116 
2,651 
3,283 
3,228 
4,483 
6,043 
6,439 
6,359 
5,926 
5,795 


Bonanza 


922 
814 
1,183 
1,179 
1,678 
2,072 
2,893 
3,326 
3,268 
3,173 
3,439 
3,063 


Central 


1,709 
1,010 
2,088 
2,332 
2,673 
2,731 
3,070 
3,360 
4,241 
4,545 
4,326 
4,064 


Frontier 


2.780 
2.654 
2,477 
2,534 
2.453 
3,036 
6,003 
6,003 
7,027 
7,651 
8,209 
7,229 


Lake  Central 


1,507 
1,421 
1,361 
1,608 
1,027 
1.632 
1.690 
2,704 
4,101 
4,046 
3,847 
O,  Wn 


Mohawk 


1,021 
664 
1,107 
2,061 
2.811 
1.980 
2.388 
4.004 
4.421 
4.662 
4,000 
4,372 


North 
Central 


2,294 
1,768 
1,374 
1,766 
3.256 
4.267 
6.978 
7,326 
7,965 
8,376 
7,901 
7,860 


Ofark 


1,882 
1,734 
2,248 
2,711 
2,770 
2,677 
4,004 
3.837 
4.463 
4.746 
4,077 
6.237 


Fiscal  year 


1954 - 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1965"!"--." - 


Pacific 


1.102 
076 
1,341 
2,063 
2,152 
2,317 
3,678 
3,544 
3,983 
4,017 
3,745 
3,789 


Piedmont 


2,011 
1,848 
1,676 
2,481 
2,476 
3,029 
4.164 
4,257 
4,681 
5,242 
5,645 
5,583 


Pioneer 


1,295 

11,234 

1,153 

405 


Southern 


Trans-Texas 


1,901 
1,706 
1,721 
2,026 
2,190 
2,342 
3,259 
3,992 
4,836 
5,829 
5,638 
6,195 


2,636 
2,467 
2,470 
2,882 
2,064 
2.040 
2,017 
3,306 
4,487 
4,639 
5,279 
6,025 


West  coast 


1,496 
1.696 
1,807 
1,846 
2,061 
3,601 
6,301 
6,310 
6.247 
6,215 
4.872 
5,251 


Total 


i24,2W 
22,358 
24,122 
28,445 
32,703 
36,452 
51,808 
57,023 
65,269 
68,390 
68,413 

*  67, 000 


I  Continental  effective  Apr  1. 1955;  all  subsequent  subsidy  on  former  Pioneer  route. 
s  Includes  $23,000  for  Wiggins. 


« Includes  estimated  profit  sharing  of  $446,000. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  these  facts  rein- 
force the  argument  that  once  a  subsidy 
Is  granted,  the  need  will  continue,  and 
the  likelihood  of  its  tennination  will  be 
remote.  Subsidies  by  their  very  nature 
grow  until  they  become  monstrous  lia- 
bilities. 

In  contrast  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
aid  required  to  sustain  this  commercial 
service,  I  was  heartened  to  learn  about 
the  operation  of  a  Cleveland  local -service 
airline  which  has  never  even  seen  a  sub- 
sidy but  continues  to  operate  efficiently 
and  profitably.  TAG  Airlines  is  unique, 
and  is  a  fine  example  of  what  private 
enterprise  can  do  without  governmental 
aid.  I  read  now  from  an  article  entitled 
"Handy  Tag": 

It  surely  Isn't  the  world's  largest  airline, 
but  it  may  be  the  handiest.  And  the  spunk- 
iest. The  reference  Is  to  tiny  TAG,  the  busy 
bee  of    Burke    Lakefront   Airport. 

TAG  Just  began  zippy  flights  to  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati,  aimed  at  the  businessman 
trade.  The  unique  line  has  a  i>erfect  safety 
record,  has  never  seen  a  subsidy  and  owns 
no  Jets.  It  has  made  a  whale  of  a  success 
on  its  Cleveland-Detroit  run,  which  now 
offers  30  roiind  trips  dally.  TAG'S  new  serv- 
ice is  another  contribution  to  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  convenience  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS  AT  THE 
STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  I  Joined  Senators  McGovern, 
Mansfield,  Ribicoff,  Randolph,  Mon- 
TOYA,  Moss,  Bayh,  McCarthy,  McGee, 
Inottye,  Long  of  Missouri,  Yarborough, 
and  Muskie  in  introducing  S.  1212,  a 
bill  to  put  on  a  new  basis  the  Nation's 
use  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
oversea  technical  assistance  program. 

At  that  time,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 


ern], said  that  while  this  bill  proposed 
a  new  basis  for  technical  assistance 
through  the  colleges  and  universities, 
the  proposal  is  actually  an  old,  tested, 
and  successful  pattern  of  Federal  and 
university  partnership. 

The  bill  is  an  adaptation  of  the  method 
used  in  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  to  support 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  sys- 
tem in  the  land-grant  universities.  It 
is  the  product  of  a  series  of  thoughtful 
studies  of  the  problem  of  university  in- 
volvement in  the  foreign  development 
program. 

We  have  received  many  endorsements 
of  S.  1212  from  educators  and  from  those 
who  have  served  on  committees  and  com- 
missions, studying  the  problem  of  AID- 
university  relationships. 

Today,  I  received  an  excellent  state- 
ment from  my  own  State  university,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  outlining  the 
need  for  Federal  support  on  a  continuing 
basis  for  international  development  pro- 
grams at  the  State  universities.  Vice 
•President  R.  L.  Clodius  had  previously 
written  that  S.  1212  merits  the  fullest 
kind  of  support. 

Wisconsin's  interest  in  land  economics 
is  well  known  and  dates  back  many  years. 
Not  so  well  known  is  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  3  years  the  university  has  been 
studying  land  teniu-e  problems  In  Latin 
America  under  a  contract  arrangement 
with  AID.  Under  the  provisions  of  it§ 
contract  with  AID,  the  land  tenure 
center  at  the  university  has  work  cur- 
rently underway  in  Colombia,  Chile, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Central  America. 

Joseph  Thome,  a  yoimg  Colombian  law 
scholar  who  has  worked  in  this  institute 
recently,  helped  others  in  his  national 
government  draft  a  new  water  use  code 
for  Colombia. 

Already  more  than  75  young  Latin 
Americans  have  been  involved  in  the 
land  tenure  center's  activities. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent,  informative  statement,  pre- 
pared by  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  supports  the  need  of  the  program 
in  S.  1212,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal    StTPPOBx   fob   International   Pro- 
grams AT  THE  State  Universtties 

THE    ISSUE 

Never  before  in  history  have  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  this  Nation  been  so  closely 
linked  with  that  of  others.  Never  have  the 
contrasts  between  "liave"  and  "have  not" 
been  so  generally  recognlMd  and  their 
ominous  consequences  for  infllpiational  re- 
lations so  wldley  acknowledged.  This  issue 
concerns  American  universities  as  certainly 
as  it  does  those  agencies  which  develop  and 
and  conduct  U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  con- 
sclentloxis  study  has  not  yet  satisfactorily 
answered  a  question  that  for  nearly  20 
years  has  perplexed  all  of  these  groups: 
Why  have  American  universities  so  seldom 
achieved  their  full  promise  as  partners  in 
our  oversea  programs  for  economic  devel- 
opment? 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has 
carried  on  continuing  efforts  to  relieve  criti- 
cal day-to-day  shortages  of  food,  clothing, 
medical  supplies  and  industrial  materials 
overseas.  These  programs  themselves  re- 
quire considerable  reservoirs  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  if  we  are  to  be  stire  of 
investing  wisely  our  time  and  resources. 
But  food,  clothing,  and  manufactured 
goods — no  matter  how  generously  supplied — 
do  not  offer  lasting  relief  to  the  problems 
of  the  emerging  nations.  Positive  steps 
must  also  be  taken  to  Increase  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  participation.  If 
the  resulting  benefits  are  to  be  widely  shared, 
it  may  require  opening  up  of  rigid  class 
structures,  reform  in  feudalistic  systems  of 
land  ownership,  relief  from  political  oppres- 
sion, and  the  extension  of  education. 

To  contribute  fully  to  efforts  of  this  kind, 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  will  increasingly 
need  specialized  knowledge  and  analytical 
processes  not  always  easily  available  within 
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governmental  agencies.  The  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  has 
recognized  this  by  putting  increasing  reliance 
on  contracts  with  American  universities  for 
research  and  other  kinds  of  technical  serv- 
ices for  oversea  aid  programs. 

Generally  speaking.  U.S.  universities  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  grapple  with  mean- 
ingful problems  of  our  time,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  have  recognized  that  no  task 
is  more  meaningful  than  that  of  removing 
barriers  to  the  development  of  the  emerging 
nations.  Universities  have  been  willing, 
within  the  limits  of  their  resources,  to  con- 
tribute generously  to  this  end.  They,  like 
no  other  public  institutions  available  in  this 
country,  possess  a  unique  combination  of 
resources  for  development  work  because  re- 
search, teaching,  and  public  service  are  tied 
together.  That  they  have  not  been  more 
effective  is  explained,  we  think,  by  an  inade- 
quate visualization  of  how  a  university's  re- 
sources can  best  be  mobilized  and  vised  in  a 
task  of  this  kind. 

There  is  growing  recognition  in  govern- 
ment and  in  universities  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  development  task  and  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  resource  needed  to  meet  It. 
No  one  actually  believes  that  the  services 
and  skills  required  from  a  university  can  be 
stocked  like  so  much  equipment  in  a  ware- 
house, to  be  brought  out,  priced,  and  pur- 
chased when  and  where  needed.  Nor  does 
anyone  believe  that  a  sound  unified  univer- 
sity program  can  emerge  from  Individual 
support  for  highly  specific  tasks  by  separate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet 
present  support  procedures  assume  these 
things  to  be  true. 

A  great  deal  of  oiir  oversea  efforts  can 
and  should  be  Individually  contracted.,  But 
certain  institutional  resources  must,  if  a 
university  Is  to  participate  effectively,  be 
created  and  permanently  maintained  for  use 
as  needs  arise.  These  Institutional  resources, 
and  the  task  of  Institution  building  for  in- 
ternational service,  cannot  be  readily  fi- 
nanced by  any  mechanism  the  universities 
now  have  before  them.  Instead,  each  time 
a  university  organizes  for  an  oversea  ven- 
ture it  must  assemble  personnel,  equip  them 
with  language  skills  and  other  special  local 
knowledge,  acquire  library  materials  and 
other  necessary  data,  and  set  up  an  adminis- 
trative structure  to  handle  recruiting,  budg- 
ets, finance,  travel,  shipping,  clearance  and 
customs,  medical  problems,  and  the  host  of 
other  matters  Incident  to  oversea  programs. 
When  the  project  ends  there  is  no  choice  but 
to  wastefully  dismantle  this  structure  or 
engage  in  a  frantic  effort  to  keep  It  In  opera- 
tion beyond  Its  planned  term  and  find  other 
Jobs  to  Justify  Its  continued  life. 

This  approach  Is  much  more  wasteful  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  One  consequence 
not  fully  recognized  Is  that  the  present  ap- 
proach may  actually  encourage  a  university, 
after  a  project  has  ended,  to  avoid  dis- 
seminating the  technical  and  policy  informa- 
tion or  special  knowledge  It  has  accumulated 
because,  without  continued  financing,  it  does 
not  want  to  be  faced  with  a  foreign  demand 
which  It  cannot  afford  to  service.  Support 
that  would  permit  an  Institution  to  retain  at 
least  modest  facilities  to  support  its  overseas 
programs  would  in  the  long  run,  we  are  con- 
fident, abundantly  pay  for  Itself  in  more 
efficient  and  more  satisfying  university  con- 
tributions to  international  programs.  The 
problem  is  one  of  making  such  a  continuing 
structure  possible. 

The  State  universities  In  the  U.S.  support 
their  teaching,  research,  and  other  scholarly 
work  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Student  fees 
have  always  been  an  Important  source  of  In- 
come, but  lisually  are  related  directly  to  and 
expended  on  teaching  needs.  Grants  and  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  increasingly  important  in  recent  years, 
but  In  International  programs  these  have 


been    for    specified    research    objectives    or 
activities. 

The  basic  source  of  State  university  sup- 
port continues  to  be  the  appropriations  voted 
annually  or  biennially  by  State  legislatures. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  these  bodies  that  they  have 
never  Insisted  upon  a  limited  and  confined 
view  of  higher  education,  nor  have  they 
restricted  their  financing  to  fields  of  immedi- 
ate local  and  practical  application.  Yet  it  is 
always  difficult  to  persuade  a  State  legisla- 
ture, pressed  with  a  multitude  of  demands 
for  tax  moneys,  to  put  a  high  local  priority 
on  programs  exclusively  focused  on  overseas 
problems. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  to  U.S.  pro- 
grams abroad  should  be  obvious.  Although 
everyone  agrees  that  the  State  universities 
represent  an  indispensable  reservoir  of  skills 
and  knowledge  vital  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals,  their  capacity  to  mobilize  fully  for 
those  goals  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of 
the  Federal,  rather  than  State,  Government 
to  build  the  institutional  strength  that  will 
be  required. 

A    PROGRAM     EXAMPLE 

The  University  of  Wisconsin's  experience 
with  the  Land  Tenure  Center  may  clarify  and 
help  emphasize  the  p>olnt  we  are  making. 

Wisconsin's  Interest  in  land  economics  is 
well  known  and  dates  back  many  years.  It 
was  logical  for  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  bring  to  this  univer- 
sity a  request  for  assistance  in  the  study  of 
land  tenure  problems.  In  1962,  therefore,  a 
formal  program  of  research  and  training  con- 
cerning the  economic,  social,  political,  legal 
and  administrative  aspects  of  land  owner- 
ship, land  tenure  and  agrarian  development 
In  Latin  America  was  started  through  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Land  Tenure  Center 
Research  under  this  program  is  done  pri- 
marily overseas  with  support  from  AID. 

Wisconsin  had,  over  a  period  of  years,  de- 
veloped as  much  Interest  and  competence  In 
this  field  as  had  any  other  university  In 
the  world.  It  possessed  books  and  documents 
not  easily  accessible  elsewhere,  and  Its  stu- 
dents and  staff  were  potentially  In  Ideal  po- 
sition to  concentrate  on  Latin  American 
problems. 

The  Land  Tenure  Center  operates  more 
broadly  than  the  name  may  suggest.  An  in- 
terdepartmental committee  of  the  university 
with  representatives  from  economics,  law,  po- 
litical science,  rural  sociology,  agricultural 
journalism,  commerce  and  Latin  American 
studies  helps  to  plan  the  research  and  as- 
sists with  the  training  and  policy  interpreta- 
tions. 

Work  is  currently  under  way  in  Colombia, 
Chile.  Brazil.  Bolivia,  and  Central  America 
as  well  as  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
became  quicky  evident  through  this  under- 
taking that  Latin  American  administrators, 
students  and  policy  makers  wanted  more 
than  just  the  research  results  called  for 
under  the  contract.  They  wanted  interpre- 
tations, a  chance  to  learn  analytical  pro- 
cedures, and  consultation  in  taking  bold  new 
steps  forward. 

In  Chile,  for  example,  Peter  Dorner,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  young 
Chilean  are  studying  agricultiu-al  produc- 
tivity and  Investments  in  labor  and  equip- 
ment on  large  farms.  One  study  evaluated 
voluntary  reform  programs  now  being  tried 
on  some  large  farms  in  central  Chile.  The 
young  Chilean  coworker  has  since  been 
asked  to  assist  the  new  Frel  goverrunent  In 
developing  plans  for  agrarian  reform.  This 
is  an  example  of  how  not  only  the  research 
but  the  training  are  put  to  immediate  local 
use. 

In  Colombia,  Joseph  Thome,  a  young  law 
scholar,  worked  side  by  side  with  national 
and  international  legal  experts  to  help  draft 
a  new  water  use  code  for  Colombia.  His  un- 
derstanding of  water  use  control  came  from 


studies  underway  as  a  part  of  the  land  ten- 
vue  center  research. 

Information  obtained  from  studies  of  rxir- 
al  areas  of  Colombia  by  A.  Eugene  Havens  is 
pointing  up  the  importance  of  local  and 
rural  organizations  in  the  growth,  stability 
and  development  of  rural  communities. 

Norman  Rask  helped  farmers  in  southern 
Brazil  determine  which  combinations  of 
crop  and  livestock  enterprises  are  most 
profitable.  His  material  is  being  published 
in  Portuguese  for  local  use.  The  same  Is 
true  of  a  study  by  George  Hill  in  Costa  Rica, 
where  rural  people  are  trying  to  establish 
their  rights  to  the  land  they  have  been 
using  for  many  years. 

These  examples  illustrate  how  research 
into  social  problems  can  be  oriented  to  pub- 
lic policy  and  problems  of  change.  More 
than  20  research  workers  are  engaged  in 
similar  activities  in  Latin  America  at  the 
present  time.  Already  more  than  75  young 
Latin  Americans  have  been  involved  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  these  programs;  many  have 
responsible  jobs  in  government,  universities, 
and  agricultural  agencies  as  a  result  of  their 
experience. 

The  same  State  universities  which  have 
done  so  much  for  agriculture  in  this  country 
learned  more  than  half  a  century  ago  that 
research  results  are  useless  if  allowed  to  lie 
idle  In  laboratories  and  libraries.  The  Land 
Tenure  Center  sends  research  reports  and  re- 
search news  to  every  country  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Yet  It  Is  called  on  increasingly  to  make 
information  more  readily  available  and  more 
\iseful. 

A  special  land  tenure  and  rural  develop- 
ment reference  library  containing  more  than 
20.000  Items  is  being  developed  in  Wisconsin. 
A  series  of  low-cost  research  films  document 
rural  conditions  and  land  relationships  in 
Bolivia.  Colombia,  and  Chile,  and  add  an 
Important  visual  dimension  to  written  docu- 
mentation. They  are  in  demand  for  Peace 
Corps  training  and  other  programs  in  addi- 
tion to  use  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
but  although  their  production  can  be  justi- 
fied as  part  of  the  research  effort  their  dis- 
tribution and  wide  use  involves  another  kind 
of  cost  not  presently  covered. 

Publications  pose  a  similar  problem.  A 
part  of  every  research  job  is  the  preparation 
of  materials  and  information  which  can  help 
local  administrators,  policymakers,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  other  experts  plan  and 
direct  development  activities.  But  short- 
term  limitations  and  restrictions  on  current 
research  funds  make  it  virtually  impossible 
to  develop  the  facilities  which  could  respond 
adequately  to  these  needs. 

These  facts  highlight  the  need  for  insti- 
tutional facilities  to  assure  availability  of 
resources  essential  to  maximize  output  from 
programs  like  the  Land  Tenure  Center.  For 
instance,  the  land  tenure  research  goals  of 
AID  could  only  be  met  by  social  scientists 
with  field  fluency  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, whereas  a  land  economist  dealing 
more  broadly  with  worldwide  comparative 
questions  might  have  been  content  with  a 
reading  knowledge  of  one  of  these  languages 
and  necessary  reliance  on  translations. 
Other  problem  areas  also  appeared.  How 
much  is  AID  Justified  in  spending  funds  un- 
der the  heading  of  a  research  contract  for 
buying,  cataloging,  and  operating  a  general 
Latin  American  library  collection  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions,  or  for  general 
publications  costs  in  these  areas?  But  is 
a  State  university  justified  in  committing 
State  appropriations,  far  beyond  the  dura- 
tion of  AID  contracts,  for  such  a  purpose  in 
competition  with  other  urgent  needs? 

How  could  AID  under  its  research  contract 
procedure  authorize  Wisconsin  to  hire,  on  a 
long-term  basis,  people  prepared  to  invest 
a  great  deal  of  time  studying  such  fields  as 
Luso-Brazllian  land  law.  or  community  so- 
cial structtire  in  Colombia  or  the  media  and 
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channels  of  communication  in  rural  Chile, 
and  acquiring  the  language  background  and 
the  Intimate  knowledge  of  country  and  peo- 
ple and  politics  that  such  specialization 
would  require?  But  could  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  honestly  encourage  faculty  mem- 
bers to  acquire  competence  of  this  kind  with 
the  knowledge  that  a  lifetime  commitment 
was  being  made  of  scarce  staff  resources 
when  that  staff  member  probably  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  maintain  his  spe- 
cialized knowledge  beyond  the  life  of  the 
research  contract? 

INSTrrUTIONAL     FACILITIES     NEEDED 

For  the  reasons  we  have  outlined,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  is  now  at  a  point  where 
support  is  vital  for  an  ongoing  institutional 
facility  that  will  permit  us  to  make  perma- 
nent, rather  than  merely  temporary,  plans 
and  conunltments  for  contributions  to  de- 
velopment work  abroad.  The  scholarly  re- 
sources needed  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  its 
oversea  development  programs  will  exist 
only  if  someone  takes  the  initiative  to  give 
them  a  more  adequate  institutional  setting. 
We  may  have  developed,  through  the  Land 
Tenure  Center  experience,  an  awareness  of 
this  need  earlier  than  some  other  universi- 
ties. But  we  think  it  will  soon  be  recog- 
nized as  essential  for  any  American  uni- 
versity or  research  agency  which  is  expected 
to  maximize  its  potential  contribution  to 
U.S.  programs  abroad. 

The  facility  we  envision  would  have  to  be 
in  a  position  to  retain  able  people  whose 
skills  and  competences  had  been  developed 
In  previous  international  assistance  programs 
of  the  university  so  that  they  would  be  avail- 
able later  to  help  U.S.  and  foreign  institu- 
tions in  other  development  work.  As  a 
part  of  this  effort,  universities  would  also 
need  to  be  ready  to  publish  and  distribute 
research  materials  in  a  usable  and  readily 
available  form  for  administrators,  political 
leaders,  and  others  who  carry  the  real  re- 
sponsibility for  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical change  abroad. 

But  these  facilities  are  not  being  main- 
tained under  existing  support  provisions  at 
a  level  needed  to  meet  our  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives.  State  legislatures  cannot  Jus- 
tify commitments  for  these  facilities. 
Foundations  have  only  a  limited  resource 
for  U.S.  institutions  and  thus  desire  to 
preserve  their  flexibility  in  programing 
grants.  AID  at  present  cannot  assure  the 
future  of  such  facilities  because  of  the  short- 
term  nature  of  its  contracts.  Neither  has 
it  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  by 
Itself  bring  together  the  vast  resource 
needed  to  accomplish  our  international  re- 
search, training,  and  technical  service  objec- 
tives. 

This  is  a  place  where  the  State  universities 
are  ready  to  demonstrate  their  willingness 
and  competence  in  providing  for  a  long- 
range  capability  in  the  International  de- 
velopment field.  These  facilities  need  to  be 
a  part  of  our  foreign  policymaking  re- 
sources— they  are  no  less  than  military 
strength  a  part  of  our  arsenal  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  societies. 


LABOR    MANAGEMENT    RELATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  published  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  written  by  Mr.  Woodrow  J. 
Sandler,  is  worthy  of  note  by  all  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Sandler  is  a  specialist  in 
labor-management  relations,  and  his 
comments  are  useful  and  thought- 
Provoking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar. 

15. 1965] 

Anotheh    Worry    for    Emplotehs 

(By  Woodrow  J.  Sandler) 

(Should  a  union's  right  to  represent  work- 
ers in  union-management  negotiations  be  de- 
termined only  by  a  secret  ballot  among  those 
workers?  What  are  management's  rights  if 
an  election  is  disregarded,  or  not  even  held? 
Can  an  employer  be  sure  a  union  speaks  for 
his  workers  if  the  Labor  Relations  Board  says 
so?  In  some  cases,  union  pledge  cards — not 
ballots — are  used  to  determine  whether  a 
union  is  supported  by  a  majority  of  a  firm's 
employees.  But  are  pledge  cards  a  reliable 
guide?  In  the  following,  a  New  York  law- 
yer who  Is  an  authority  on  labor  law  ex- 
amines a  Government  practice  that  has  be- 
come controversial.) 

If  Congress  amends  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
at  this  session,  there  Is  one  subject  that 
should  be  high  on  the  agenda.  That  Is 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  power 
to  determine  a  union's  majority  by  a  count 
of  pledge  cards. 

Under  the  law.  every  employer  must  rec- 
ognize and  deal  with  a  union  that  repre- 
sents a  majority  of  his  employees.  To  find 
out  whether  a  majority  wants  the  union,  the 
Board  uses  either  of  two  methods: 

1.  An  election  by  secret  ballot;  or 

2.  A  count  of  the  signed  union  pledge 
cards. 

In  1947,  many  practitioners  in  the  labor- 
relations  field  thought  that  Congress  had 
abolished  the  second  method  when  It  enacted 
Taft-Hartley. 

In  1948  the  Board  Itself  said:  "The  Taft- 
Hartley  law  prescribed  the  election  by 
secret  ballot  as  the  sole  method  of  resolving 
a  question  concerning  representation." 

It  didn't  turn  out  that  way,  however. 
When  a  union  demands  recognition,  the  em- 
ployer still  has  no  absolute  right  to  a  secret- 
ballot  election  in  all  cases. 

To  obtain  one,  he  miast  have  an  honest 
doubt — which  he  has  the  burden  of  proving — 
that  the  union  has  a  majority.  If  he 
launches  a  campaign  of  coercion  and  intimi- 
dation, or  otherwise  fails  to  prove  a  good 
faith  doubt,  the  Board  will  order  him  to  rec- 
ognize the  union,  based  upon  a  majority  of 
signed  cards  obtained  by  the  union  during 
the  organizing  campaign. 

Union  pledge  cards  are  actually  most  un- 
reliable as  proof  of  the  employees'  true 
wishes. 

Many  employees  are  solicited  to  sign  up 
under  the  scrutiny  of  union  organizers  or 
fellow  employees. 

Organizers  and  employee  leaders  sign  up 
employees  in  the  street,  at  meetings.  In  res- 
taurants, in  bars,  in  the  company's  lunch 
room  or  restrooms,  or  at  the  employees' 
homes. 

The  fact  that  an  employee  signs  often 
means  very  little.  Many  will  sign  out  of 
ignorance,  or  even  fear.  The  average  em- 
ployee wants  to  be  "one  of  the  boys,"  and  he 
also  wants  to  stay  out  of  trouble.  He  may 
follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  sign 
Just  to  get  the  organizer  "off  his  back." 

The  AFL-CIO  itself  doesn't  think  much  of 
pledge  cards  as  proof  of  anything.  In  its 
"Guidebook  for  Union  Organizers"  (1961) 
it  says:  "NLRB  pledge  cars  are  at  best  a 
signifying  of  intention  at  a  given  moment. 
Sometimes  they  are  signed  to  'get  the  union 
off  my  back.'  •  •  »  Whatever  the  reason, 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  anything  in  a  signed 
NLRB  pledge  card  except  that  it  will  count 
toward  an  NLRB  election." 

The  term  "NLRB  pledge  cards"  is  obviously 
a  misnomer. 


What's  more,  some  overly  enthusiastic  or- 
ganizers are  not  averse  to  persuading  an  em- 
ployee to  sign  by  making  statements,  such 
as: 

"Everyone  else  has  signed  up — you'd  better, 
too,  or  you'll  be  out." 

"This  card  is  just  so  we  can  get  30  percent 
for  an  NLRB  election.  You  can  still  vote 
any  way  you  want  to." 

''Sign  up,  or  when  we  get  in,  you'll  be  out." 

"Do  you  like  to  go  home  every  night?" 

An  NLRB  trial  examiner  recently  said: 
"Bandwagon  psychology  is  always  an  im- 
portant factor  in  inducing  hesitant  em- 
ployees to  sign  xmlon  authorization  cards." 
(TMT  Trailer  Ferry,  Inc.) 

Statements  like  these  aren't  always  neces- 
sary as  "persuaders."  In  one  case,  two  em- 
ployees testified  that  they  signed  cards  In 
the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  would  be 
Invited  to  a  union  p>arty. 

Unforttinately,  the  Board  has  held  that 
it  doesn't  care  what  the  employee  thought 
he  did — it's  what  he  did  that  coiints. 

WHAT  IS  A  UNION  PLEDGE  CARD? 

Pledge  cards — or  authorization  cards — are 
used  by  a  union  when  It  is  seeking  a  repre- 
sentation election  among  a  company's 
workers. 

The  cards  are  usually  distributed  to  em- 
ployees by  union  representatives.  Sometimes 
cards  are  mailed  to  the  worker's  homes. 

The  fact  that  a  man  signs  such  a  card  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  union, 
or,  necessarily,  that  he  Intends  to  Join  the 
union.  What  a  signat\ire  on  a  card  does  Is 
authorize  the  union  to  act  for  the  employee 
in  negotiations  with  management. 

Wording  on  the  cards  varies  from  union 
to  union.  One  of  the  coiintry's  largest 
unions  uses  two  different  types.  One  of 
them  is  marked  "confidential,"  and  usually 
Is  mailed  to  the  worker's  home.    It  reads: 

"CONFIDENTIAL  AUTHORIZATION  CARD 

"In  order  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  may  conduct  a  secret-ballot  elec- 
tion, one-third  of  the  employees  must  sign 
and  return  this  card.  If  you  care  about  your 
condition,  don't  delay.  Sign  today.  Stick 
down  edge  and  mall.    Confidential. 

"Date 

"I  hereby  authorize  the union  to 

represent  me  in  collective  bargaining  on 
wages  and  working  conditions.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  I  will  be  invited  to  join 
should  the  union  be  elected  to  represent  me." 

Below  this  are  lines  to  be  filled  In  with  a 
signature  and  other  data. 

A  second  card  used  by  the  union  Is  not 
marked  "confidential."    It  reads: 

"Yes,  I  want  Iname  of  union] 

"I,  the  undersigned,  an  employee  of  (com- 
pany) hereby  authorize  the  [union]  to  act 
as  my  collective-bargaining  agent  with  the 
company  for  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. It  is  my  understanding  that  I  will 
be  invited  to  Join  the  [name  of  union]." 

Space  is  provided  for  signature,  date,  ad- 
dress, and  other  information,  followed  by 
this  footnote: 

"This  authorization  to  be  signed  and  dated 
In  employee's  own  handwriting.  Your  right 
to  sign  this  card  is  protected  by  Federal 
law." 

In  one  case  (Peterson  Bros.,  Inc.)  the 
trial  examiner  held  an  employee  named 
Matthews  to  have  joined  because:  "If  Mat- 
thews did  not  read  the  card  before  he  signed, 
this  omission  was  his  own  choice  and  was 
not  attributable  to  the  union  representa- 
tives." 

In  another  case,  employee  La  Dlsa  was 
gathered  Into  the  union  fold  as  foUows 
(Phllamon  Lat>oratorles,  Inc.)  : 

La  Dlsa:  "In  the  beginning  I  didn't  want 
to  join,  untU  they  kept  getting  into  me.  She 
(his  aunt)  was  away  and  they  told  me  not  to 
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tell  her.  •  ♦  •  if  I  would  tell  her.  I  would 
have  no  friends  In  the  shop.  •  •  *  The  last 
day  they  got  at  me,  I  said  I  would  sign  it.  I 
said  that  maybe  they  won't  bother  me  no 
more.  When  my  aunt  got  back,  I  told  her. 
We  got  together  and  I  said  I  made  a  mistake, 
because  she  knows  a  lot  about  the  unions." 

The  examiner,  with  Board  approval  in- 
cluded this  card,  saying,  "His  designation  of 
the  union  was  his  own  voluntary  act  ♦  •  *." 

Sometimes  signed  cards  are  undated.  They 
may  be  relics  of  a  prior  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign conducted  a  year  or  more  before. 

The  Board  attempts  to  screen  out  the  old 
cards,  and  also  those  which  have  been  signed 
because  of  the  organizer's  coercion  or  mis- 
representation. But  such  testimony  is  not 
easy  to  come  by,  because  of  employees'  fear. 

Also,  It  is  not  unsual  to  And  that  some 
employees'  names  have  been  placed  on  cards 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  Despite 
the  protests  of  these  employees,  their  "signa- 
tures" are  counted  by  the  Board  in  some  in- 
stances (Peterson  Bros.,  Inc.) :  An  em- 
ployee denied  that  he  had  authorized  any- 
one to  sign  his  name  for  him.  Two  employ- 
ees contradicted  him.  The  Board  believed 
the  two  employees  and  counted  his  card. 

An  illiterate  employee's  wife  signed  his 
name  and  mailed  the  card  in,  which  made 
him  "annoyed."  as  he  had  not  authorized 
her  to  do  this.  The  Board  counted  his  card 
because  he  "had  made  no  attempt  to  recover 
the  card  or  rescind  her  action." 

Is  it  realistic  to  expect  any  employee  to 
ask  the  union  to  return  his  card  to  him? 

In  the  past,  Board  decisions  have  called 
union  pledge  cards  "notoriously  unreliable," 
In  situations  where  two  unions  are  organiz- 
ing simultaneously.  They  found  that  in 
many  cases  a  majority  of  employees  signed 
cards  for  both  of  the  competing  unions. 

In  a  typical  case,  a  previous  Labor  Board 
said:  "This  Board  has  also  long  recognized 
that  authorization  cards  are  a  notoriously 
unreliable  method  of  determining  majority 
status  of  a  union  •  •  ♦  where  competing 
xuiions  are  soliciting  cards  •  •  *."  (Sun- 
beam Corp.^ . 

They  are  no  more  reliable  when  a  single 
union  seeks  to  organize  the  employees. 

ONCE    "the    die    is    CAST" 

Union  recognition  is  like  a  marriage.  It's 
easy  to  tie  the  knot,  but  most  difficult  to 
untie  it  if  dissatisfaction  develops. 

Actually,  It's  almost  a  "double  wedding." 
The  employer  and  the  employees  "marry"  the 
union.  Once  the  ceremony  is  performed,  the 
die  is  usually  cast  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  unfair  to  compel 
law  abiding  employers  to  recognize  a  union 
based  on  a  count  of  pledge  cards.  They 
should  be  entitled  to  an  election  by  secret 
ballot. 

Let's  not  forget  the  employees,  either. 
They,  too,  are  entitled  to  be  able  to  vote  In 
private  before  they  say,  "I  do." 

True,  many  employees  sign  cards  because 
they  really  want  to  Join  the  union.  But  they 
rarely  know  anything  about  the  costs  or  the 
obligations  of  unionism  when  they  sign. 

In  most  cases,  when  the  employee  signs  a 
card  he  has  heard  only  the  union's  side  of 
the  story.  Is  he  aware  of  the  costs  of  Join- 
ing? Has  he  ever  heard  of  assessments? 
Does  he  know  what  the  union  rules  are? 
That  he  can  be  brought  to  trial  for  their 
violation  and  fined  if  found  guilty?  That 
he  may  be  called  on  to  do  picket  duty?  That 
the  union  doesn't  have  to  keep  its  cam- 
paign promises?  Does  he  know  anything 
about  the  reputation  of  this  particular 
union?    Usually  not. 

Employee  sophistication  doesn't  extend 
this  far.  He  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  weigh  all  these  factors  before  making  his 
final  decision.  The  employer  is  usually  more 
than  happy  to  enlighten  him. 


HOW    VOTES    AND    CARDS    CAN    CONFLICT 

After  hearing  both  sides,  many  employees 
who  previously  signed  cards  change  their 
minds  and  vote  against  the  union  in  the 
secret-ballot  election.  In  a  speech  made 
August  7,  1962.  Board  Chairman  Frank  W. 
McCulloch  pointed  out  that,  even  though  a 
majority  of  employees  had  signed  cards  for 
particular  unions,  such  unions  had  lost  in 
the  subsequent  secret-ballot  elections  almost 
half  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  holds  that  the  em- 
ployer may  insist  on  an  election  by  secret 
ballot  only  if  he  does  so  "in  good  faith." 
He  must  honestly  doubt  that  the  union  has 
obtained  a  majority  of  signatures,  and  must 
have  good  reasons  for  his  doubt.  Here's  what 
the  Board  says  (Maphls  Chapman  Corp.) : 
"Expressions  of  doubt  •  *  •  standing  alone 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  bare  asser- 
tions of  a  belief  and.  In  the  absence  of  more 
cogent  facts,  do  not  amount  to  a  good-faith 
doubt  of  the  union's  majority  status." 

In  that  case,  the  employer  claimed  that  his 
employees  had  been  with  him  such  a  long 
time  without  complaining,  he  simply 
couldn't  believe  that  they  would  Join  a 
union.  He  gave  this  as  a  basis  for  a  "reason- 
able doubt." 

The  trial  examiner  made  short  shrift  of 
this  argiunent,  calling  it  "nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  an  unsupported  theory,"  and 
the  Board  agreed. 

An  employer  who  simply  feels  that  an 
election  is  a  better  barometer  of  his  em- 
ployees' wishes  than  signed  cards  can't  ob- 
tain an  election  for  this  reason  alone.  Tne 
unreliability  of  pledge  cards  is  not  a  basis 
for  a  "good  faith"  doubt.  If  It  were,  law- 
abiding  employers  could  always  insist  on  an 
election. 

For  exampla,  in  one  case  the  union  offered 
to  have  a  third  party  count  its  cards,  but  the 
employer  refused.  He  told  the  xmion  he 
would  agree  to  an  election  by  secret  ballot, 
but  not  to  a  card  count.  He  was  not  guilty 
of  any  Illegal  acts.  However,  he  made  some 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  wasn't  too 
happy  about  the  possibility  of  being  union- 
ized. These  were  legal  statements,  but  they 
were  termed  a  "rejection  of  the  collective- 
bargaining  principle"  (George  Groh  &  Sons) . 

The  Board's  trial  examiner  said:  "The 
evidence  establishes  no  unlawful  activity, 
but  based  on  other  record  evidence, 
I  am  convinced  and  find  that  the 
[company's]  refusal  to  recognize  and  bargain 
with  the  union  was  motivated  not  by  a  good- 
faith  doubt  of  the  union's  majority  status 
but  by  a  rejection  of  the  collective-bargain- 
ing principle." 

"BAD    faith" — WHAT    IS    IT? 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary  for  an 
employer  to  illegally  intimidate  and  coerce 
for  the  Board  to  find  "bad  faith,"  which 
may  be:  "manifested  as  well  by  atti- 
tudes as  by  more  overt,  readily  discernible 
[ illegal]   conduct"   (George  Groh  &  Sons). 

Several  recent  Board  decisions  make 
crystal  clear  the  rule  that  an  employer  who 
violates  no  law,  who  commits  no  "unfair 
labor  practices,"  may  still  be  guilty  of  "bad 
faith"  and  will  be  denied  an  election  (Snow 
&  Sons,  George  Groh  &  Sons,  Kellogg  Mills, 
Dixon  Ford  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.;  "dictum"  in 
Fleming  &  Sons,  Bernel  Foam,  Peterson  Bros.. 
Inc.). 

Apparently,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board,  Ogden  W.  Fields,  placed  a  different 
interpretation  on  these  decisions  when  he 
wrote  t9  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
on  February  22,  1965,  in  part  as  follows: 

"An  employer  who  believes  that  cards  do 
not  reflect  the  true  choice  of  his  employees 
does  not  have  to  abide  by  those  cards,  or 
find  evidence  that  they  do  not  reflect  their 
true  choice.  All  he  has  to  do  is  wait  for  the 
Board  to  determine  the  Issue  in  a  secret- 
ballot  election  and  commit  no  unfair  labor 
practices  In  the  meantime." 


With  all  due  respect,  this  statement  is  in- 
accurate. Would  that  the  law  were  that 
simple.  The  Board's  rule  is  much  more  strin- 
gent, as  shown  in  the  examples  above. 

Contrary  to  the  Board's  executive  secre- 
tary, the  employer  does  have  to  "find  evi- 
dence that  (the  cards]  do  not  reflect  [the 
employees']  true  choice."  If  he  doesn't,  how 
can  he  prove  to  the  Board  that  his  doubts 
of  the  union  majority  is  In  "good  faith"? 
He  can't  merely  sit  back  and  "wait"  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  fact  that  he  is  com- 
mitting no  "unfair  labor  practices,"  as  the 
Board  secretary's  letter  would  lead  one  to 
believe.     It  sounds  good,  but  it  Just  Isn't  so. 

Of  course,  if  the  employer  violates  the  law 
and  engages  In  a  campaign  of  coercion  or 
makes  Illegal  promises  of  benefit,  he  is  guilty 
of  bad  faith.  In  such  cases,  he  has  made  a 
free  election  difficult  to  achieve,  and  the 
Board  compels  recognition  if  a  majority  of 
cards  Is  proven. 

The  Board's  position  here  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable. The  employer,  by  his  illegal  acts, 
has  dissipated  the  union's  claimed  majority 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  demand  an  elec- 
tion. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  permit  the  em- 
ployer to  profit  from  his  own  violation  of 
the  law. 

Thus  the  law-abiding  employer  today  is  a 
in  a  real  dilemma  when  he  receives  a  union 
demand  for  recognition. 

If  he  insists  on  an  election  by  secret  bal- 
lot, and  the  Board  concludes  that  he  hasn't 
a  "good  faith"  doubt  of  the  union's  majority. 
he  will  be  compelled  to  deal  with  the  union 
without  an  election. 

The  employees,  too,  are  thereby  deprived 
of  their  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides  and 
vote  by  secret  ballot. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  he  does  Inspect  the 
cards  and  then  signs  up,  the  Board  says 
he  does  this  "at  his  peril."  So  capitulation 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  solution,  either. 

In  some  cases  (e.g.,  N.L.RJB.  v.  Ben- 
hard  Altmann)  the  employer  did  recognize 
the  union  without  an  election,  and  later  on 
the  Board  found  that  the  union  did  not  rep- 
resent a  majority,  and  held  the  employer  and 
the  union  both  guilty  of  violating  the  law. 

This  can  easily  happen  If  the  Board  finds 
some  of  the  cards  to  be  old,  coerced  or  un- 
signed. Also,  it  may  be  that  the  employee 
group  agreed  on  was  not  "appropriate"  as  a 
bargaining  group.  Or  perhaps  part-timers, 
or  temporary  employees,  or  seasonal  employ- 
ees should — or  should  not — have  been  In- 
cluded In  the  count. 

Certainly,  these  are  matters  for  the  Board's 
expertise  and  not  for  an  Inexperienced  em- 
ployer to  determine. 

FIGURES    THAT   ARE    MISLEADINC 

In  the  Washington  Star  of  February  17, 
1965,  the  Board's  executive  secretary  dtes 
statistics  to  show  that  "the  number  of  cases 
in  which  a  union's  majority  status  was  based 
on  cards  would  not  equal  1  percent"  of  the 
number  of  secret-ballot  elections — 20,535— 
held  over  a  3-year  period. 

Even  if  these  figures  are  correct,  they  are 
misleading.  How  about  the  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  employers  who,  know- 
ing in  advance  that  the  Board  wouldn't  grant 
them  an  election,  sign  up  vdthout  going  to 
the  Board? 

These  are  situations  that  rarely  reach  the 
Board  and  therefore  would  form  no  part  of 
the  Board's  statistics. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Field's  argument  that, 
in  effect,  "if  we're  wrong  about  this,  we're 
wrong  only  1  percent  of  the  time,"  doesnt 
hold  water.  One  percent  of  20,535  is  2()5 
cases,  which  Is  Just  205  too  many.  This  Is 
not  a  wrong  through  inadvertence.  It  » 
an  injustice  to  both  employers  and  employees 
which  can  and  should  be  rectified— not 
sloughed  off  with  a  statistic. 

How  much  safer  and  more  clear  cut  Is  the 
election  procedure. 
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The  Board  watches  over  Its  secret-ballot 
elections  like  a  mother  hen  to  be  certain  that 
they  are  held  In  what  it  terms  a  "laboratory 
atmosphere." 

Last-minute  misstatements  by  the  victor 
will  lead  the  Board  to  set  aside  the  results 
of  the  election.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Board 
screens  aU  preelection  propaganda  for  coer- 
cion, intimidation,  or  illegal  promises  of 
benefit. 

An  NLRB  election  freezes  the  employees' 
Intent,  all  at  the  same  time,  by  secret  ballot, 
after  both  sides  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  If  the  union  wins,  it  obtains 
a  "certification,"  which  is  something  akin 
to  a  Government  seal. 

CARD-COXJNT    METHOD    PROTECTS    NO    ONE 

Majority  proof  by  the  card-count  method 
protects  no  one.  It  Is  Inaccurate  and  unfair. 
It  freezes  the  Intent  of  the  employees,  one 
at  a  time,  in  an  organizing  atmosphere  which 
is  badly  In  need  of  policing  by  the  Board. 

On  February  19,  1965,  a  Board  trial  ex- 
aminer said  the  following    (Conren,  Inc.): 

"An  examiner  is  disturbed  to  make  a  find- 
ing of  majority  status  based  on  cards  ob- 
tained in  (this)  haphazard  fashion.  •  •  • 
A  significant  number  of  these  cards  were  un- 
dated. Why  this  slovenly  practice  should 
stlU  continue   passes   understanding." 

Moreover,  when  the  Board  does  find  that 
some  cards  were  prociu-ed  by  misrepresenta- 
tion or  coercion,  it  mathematically  excludes 
those  particular  cards  from  the  count.  But 
Isn't  it  probable  that  employees  repeated  the 
union  misrepresentations  and  "word  got 
aroimd"? 

The  Board  should  hold  that  the  entire 
atmosphere  was  poisoned,  regardless  of  how 
few  employees  were  coerced.  When  an  em- 
ployer makes  coercive  statements,  the  Board 
has  repeatedly  said:  "The  nxunber  of  in- 
stances of  Interference  •  •  •  are  not  material 
to  the  issue  •  ♦  * .  It  is  Impossible  to  measure 
the  effect  of  such  Interference  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  franchise  either  by 
the  employees  directly  concerned  or  by  other 
employees  who  might  have  learned  of  the 
Interference"  (U.S.  Rubber,  86  NLRB  3). 

Why  not  the  same  holding  when  a  union 
coerces  or  misrepresents?  In  one  old  case 
(Wells,  Inc..  68  NLRB  545).  the  Board  did 
throw  out  the  entire  "majority"  where  only 
10  percent  of  the  employees  had^been  coerced 
by  the  union,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  em- 
ployees had  signed  cards.  But  since  then 
there  has  been  one  rule  for  employers,  and  a 
different  one  for  unions. 

Clearly  there  is  no  "laboratory  atmos- 
phere" when  a  majority  Is  obtained  and 
proven  by  signing  up  employees  in  a  "gold- 
fish bowl."  If  there  Is,  it's  a  laboratory  that 
has  a  taint  of  the  septic  rather  than  the 
antiseptic. 

THE  SECRET  BALLOT  IS  BEST 

The  secret-ballot  election  Is  the  best 
means  we've  been  able  to  devise  to  deter- 
mine what  people  want. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  should  be  amended 
to  provide  employees,  unions  and  law-abid- 
ing employers  with  the  absolute  right  to 
such  an  election. 

It  can't  happen  soon  enough. 


RETENTION  OF  SECTION   14(b)    OF 
TAFT-HARTLEY  LAW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  San  Antonio  Home 
Builders  Association  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  retention  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I 
fully  support  their  position,  and  in  order 
that  other  Senators  may  share  their 
views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    of    the    San    Antonio    Home 
Builders  Association 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  duly  elected  board 
of  directors  of  the  San  Antonio  Home 
Builders  Association.  In  duly  constituted 
meeting  of  March  9.  1965,  have  vmanimously 
voted  that  said  association  Is  unequlvocably 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
for  the  reason  that  this  association  Is  op- 
posed to  compulsory  union  membership. 
Such  compulsory  union  membership  would 
cause  great  Injury  to  the  business  operations 
of  its  members,  increase  homebulldlng  costs 
and  be  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of 
employees  and  customers  of  Its  members. 

Dated  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  this  9th  day 
of  March  1965. 

The    San    Antonio    Home    Builders 

Association, 
Lloyd  W.  Booth,  President. 

Attest: 

Carl  E.  Niemeyer,  Secretary. 


TAFT-HARTLEY      AND      MEDICARE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  An- 
derson County,  Tex.,  Teenage  Repub- 
licans recently  adopted  two  most  suc- 
cinct and  powerful  resolutions.  I  am 
always  pleased  when  our  younger  citizens 
take  an  active  part  in  government  by 
informing  themselves  on  the  issues  and 
then  informing  their  elected  representa- 
tives of  their  considered  views. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  other  Sena- 
tors may  be  advised  of  the  content  of 
these  resolutions,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Taft-Hartley  Resolution  Passed  by  Ander- 
son   County    "Teenage    Republicans    on 

March  25 

Whereas  section  'l4(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  protects  the  right  of  American  workers 
to  be  employed  without  paying  tribute  to 
any  labor  organization;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  work  Is  a  basic 
American  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Texsis  has  taken 
advantage  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  passing  the  rlght-to-work 
law:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That,  the  Anderson  County 
Teenage  Republican  Club  Is  opposed  to  all 
efforts  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  urges  Congress  to  defeat  any 
such  measures. 

Anderson  County  TAR's, 
Roy  L.  Wardell,  President. 

Medicare  Resolution  Passed  by  Ander- 
son County  Teenage  Republicans  on 
March  25,  1965 

Whereas  the  King-Anderson  medicare  bill. 
If  enacted,  would  provide  medical  care  at 
public  expense  for  those  who  do  not  need  It; 
and 

Whereas  the  proposed  eldercare  bill,  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  would  pro- 
vide help  only  for  those  unable  to  help 
themselves;  and 

Whereas  the  King-Anderson  medicare  bill 
would  undermine  the  social  security  system; 
and 

Whereas  the  eldercare  bill  would  be  in- 
dependent of  social  security  and  would  be 
partially  financed  by  the  respective  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  King-Anderson  medicare  bill 
is  only   another   socialistic   guise   of   some- 


thlng-for-nothtng  and  would  lead  us  fxir- 
ther  into  socialism;  and 

Whereas  the  eldercare  bill  is  an  honest 
effort  to  help  the  helpless  without  causing 
them  to  become  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Government:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Anderson  (Doxmty  Teen- 
age Republican  Club  opposes  the  King- 
Anderson  medicare  bill  and  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  defeat  It;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Anderson  County  Teen- 
age Republican  Club  favors  passage  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  eldercare 
bin. 

ANDERSON  County  TAR's, 
Roy  L.  Wardell,  President. 


THE  1965  COTTON  POLICY  OF  WEST 
TEXAS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  re- 
cently adopted  its  1965  cotton  policy  via 
a  resolution. 

Since  we  have  received  a  farm  bill  from 
the  administration  which  does  not  treat 
the  cotton  situation,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  views  of  this 
experienced  chamber  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  widespread  consideration  both 
by  the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  1965  Cotton  Policy  of  the  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

We  believe  that  a  strong  U3.  cotton  in- 
dustry is  vital  to  our  best  national  interests, 
to  a  healthy  agricultural  economy,  and  to  a 
favorable  balance  of  pa3rment8  in  foreign 
exchange;  and 

We  believe  that  In  order  to  continue  as  a 
strong  Industry,  U.S.  cotton  must  become 
less  dependent  upon  Government  subsidy 
and  control;  must  be  fully  competitive  in 
domestic  and  world  markets;  and  must 
maintain  and  expand  present  acreage,  pro- 
duction and  markets  as  a  minlmvmi:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  West  Texas  Chtmaber  of  Commerce,  in 
session  on  January  29.  1965.  in  Del  Rlo, 
Tex.,  favors  legislation  which  continues  sup- 
port of  an  export  subsidy  making  U.S.  cotton 
competitive  In  foreign  markets;  establishes 
a  realistic  one-price  system  making  cotton 
available  to  foreign  mills  and  domestic  mills 
at  the  same  price  by  using  market  subsi- 
dies; and  moves  toward  less  dependence  on 
Government  by  gradually  phasing  down- 
ward the  export  and  domestic  market  sub- 
sidies over  a  limited  period  of  years  as  cost 
of  production  permits.  Reduced  Income  for 
the  farmer  as  a  result  of  the  downward  re- 
duction of  subsidies  should  be  offset  by 
Increasing  acreage,  and 

The  board  of  fllrectors  also  favors  ( 1 )  that 
the  domestic  alrotment  plan  be  dropped  from 
all  future  cotton  programs  and  be  returned 
to  base  allotments  for  all  farmers;  (2)  the 
export  portion  of  the  farm  allotment  should 
be  continued  with  an  Increase  in  export 
planting  from  5  to  10  percent  or  more  for 
farmers  desiring  to  grow  cotton  for  world 
markets;  (3)  the  release  and  reapportion- 
ment of  cotton  acreage  be  continued  under 
regulations  as  prescribed  in  1964  and  (4) 
allotments  should  continue  on  an  acreage 
basis  so  long  as  a  cotton  program  Is  neces- 
sary under  Federal  legislation. 

Beeman  Fisher, 

President. 
Jack   G.   Springer, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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ASSATEAGUE— SAND,     WIND,     AND 
WAVES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  3.  1965,  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  contains  a  wonderfully  de- 
scriptive article  about  Assateague  Is- 
land. 

Peter  Matthiessen,  the  author  of  the 
the  article,  has  managed  to  capture  in 
words  the  marvels  of  Assateague's  "sand 
and  wind,  and  waves." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  in 
words  alone  the  wonderful  feeling  one 
gets  from  standing  on  the  island's  pow- 
dery white  beach,  under  a  clear  sky,  with 
only  nature  as  a  surrounding. 

The  summer  visitor  enjoying  the  in- 
viting blue  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  same 
island  is  pounded  by  gray  winter  waves 
that  submerge  whole  areas  of  it,  nor  is 
he  aware  of  the  bitter  winds  that  shift 
the  dunes.  The  wind  that  meets  the 
summer  visitor  to  the  shore  is  the  re- 
freshing breeze  that  cools  and  envigo- 
rates  him. 

Mr.  Matthiessen  has  managed  to  re- 
late the  wonders  of  Assateague  to  the 
interesting  history  of  our  continuing 
fight  to  preserve  the  island  in  its  natural 
state  for  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  New 
Yorker  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sand  and  Wind  and  Waves 

The  wild  late-winter  storm  of  March  1962, 
which  did  not  qualify  as  a  hurricane,  caused 
more  damage  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras  than  any  hurri- 
cane of  the  past  decade.  On  the  ocean 
beaches  of  Long  Island  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  days  of  that  month,  waves  and  wind 
swept  along  the  dunes,  seizing  a  house  here 
and  there  capriciously  and  lunging  onward. 
At  Sagaponack,  where  I  live,  the  high  dunes 
between  the  salt  pond  and  the  sea  we 
struck  away  entirely.  On  March  8.  a  huge 
old  whale  skull  lay  half  embedded  In  the 
sand  where  these  dunes  had  been;  my  chil- 
dren helped  me  dig  it  out,  and  we  roped  it 
up  and  dragged  it  home  behind  a  pickup 
truck.  Such  prizes  from  the  dune  ruins,  it 
seemed,  would  be  the  only  good  blown  by 
that  March  wind,  but  now.  3  years  later, 
another  benefit  may  come  of  it  to  help  atone 
for  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage. 
It  may  be  that  the  storm's  fury  will  have 
prevented  a  desolate  barrier  beach  called 
Assateague  Island,  off  the  Maryland-Virginia 
shore,  from  becoming  Just  one  more  in  the 
long  line  of  raffish  summer  resorts  that  litter 
our  coast. 

South  of  New  England's  granite,  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  are  low  and  flat — an  ancient 
coastal  plain  that  is  characterized  by  bar- 
rier beaches;  these  long,  narrow  strips  of  fine 
quartz-and-garnet  sand  and  dune  grass, 
broken  by  sheltered  hollows  of  low  woods, 
are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  shallow 
bays  or  sounds.  Wind  and  sea  are  always 
changing  the  narrow  reefs,  and  Assateague 
itself  has  been  an  Island  only  since  1933, 
when  another  great  storm,  breaching  the 
dunes  just  south  of  Ocean  City,  Md.,  cut  off 
the  southern  part  of  the  Fenwick  Penin- 
sula, which  had  extended  from  southern 
Delaware  down  the  whole  ocean  coast  of 
Maryland  and  12  miles  into  Virginia.  The 
new  Island,  33  miles  long  but  rarely  as  much 
as  a  mile  wide,  retained  the  name  that  had 
been  given  to  that  part  of  the  peninsula 


by  the  Nanticoke  Indians,  an  Algonquin 
tribe  that  abandoned  the  Eastern  Shore  In 
the  early  18th  century.  The  Nanticokes 
took  with  them,  among  other  things,  the 
explanation  of  the  name  Assateague,  which 
means  "stony  river;"  Assateague  possesses  a 
number  of  distinctive  topographical  fea- 
tures, but  neither  stones  nor  rivers  are 
among  them.  Normally,  the  tons  of  sand 
dredged  up  and  carried  by  storm  seas  rap- 
idly seal  any  break  in  a  barrier  beach  such 
as  that  made  in  1933,  and  one  good  blow 
might  have  rejoined  the  island  to  the  penin- 
sula in  a  day  and  a  night.  But  the  new 
inlet  south  of  Ocean  City  was  stabilized  by 
jetties,  guaranteeing  access  to  the  ocean  for 
charter  boats  and  other  craft  that  flocked 
to  the  area.  Today,  Ocean  City  is  a  lesser 
Atlantic  City — billboards,  boardwalk,  salt- 
water taffy  and  all — and  if  local  real-estate 
agents  and  developers  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  Assateague  will  finish  the  same  way. 
In  the  face  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
proposal  to  set  the  island  aside  as  a  national 
seashore,  a  big  sign  erected  just  outside 
Ocean  City  enjoins  the  wayfarer  to — 

"ask  about  assateague  island  real  estate" 
Behind  the  sign,  on  the  far  side  of  the  In- 
let, the  narrow,  sandy  wilderness  stretches 
away  to  the  southern  horizon. 

As  a  small  boy,  I  read  and  reread  books 
about  pirates  and  wild  ponies  on  that  coast, 
and  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  it  for  my- 
self, so  I  readily  accepted  an  invitation  last 
fall  to  accompany  some  people  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  an  inspection  of  As- 
sateague. Early  one  morning  in  October, 
accordingly,  I  drove  southward,  across  New 
York  City,  under  the  Hudson,  and  through 
a  nether  world  of  Industrial  vapors  that  ob- 
scured the  sky  over  the  Jersey  Meadows,  to 
emerge  at  last  Into  a  countryside  of  woods 
and  farmland,  pervaded  by  the  more  agree- 
able mists  of  Indian-summer  leaf  fires.  Be- 
yond Trenton,  a  turkey  vulture,  which  I  took 
to  be  a  harbinger  of  the  south,  patroled  the 
turnpike,  seeking  small  victims  of  night  tires, 
and  2  hours  later  I  had  crossed  the  Delaware 
River  and  was  well  away  onto  the  great 
Eastern  Shore,  which  includes  just  about  all 
of  Delaware,  part  of  Maryland,  and  two  small 
counties  of  Virginia — insufficient  reason,  iu 
my  opinion,  for  calling  it,  as  some  signs  do, 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  Though  a  good 
deal  of  the  Eastern  Shore  lies  north  of  Wash- 
ington, it  firmly  proclaims  itself  as  South- 
land; near  Blackbird,  Del.,  I  began  to  en- 
counter signs  touting  Clabber  Girl  and 
Stuckey's  Pecan  Divinity  and  Dr.  Pepper.  I 
had  arranged  to  meet  the  National  Park  peo- 
ple on  the  eve  of  our  expedition  to  Assateague 
in  Pocomoke  City,  Md..  but  I  reached  it  so 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  day  was  so 
beautiful,  that  I  followed  an  impulse  to  sail 
right  on  into  Virginia.  I  went  all  the  way 
to  Cape  Charles,  which  had  recently  been 
connected  to  the  mainland  near  Norfolk  by 
a  bridge-tunnel  running  nearly  20  miles 
across  the  wide  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
As  the  land  narrowed,  I  abandoned  the  high- 
way for  the  back  roads  that  lead,  on  both 
seaside  and  bayside,  to  little  white  towns 
like  Oyster  and  Harborton.  Soybean  plant- 
ings, not  yet  harvested,  were  walled  in  by 
high,  dark  pine  forests,  as  the  plantatlohs  of 
the  first  settlers  must  have  been  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and,  thus  isolated  from  all  its 
neighbors,  each  farm  had  the  aspect  of  a 
domain. 

Solitary  tupelos  in  the  mass  of  pine  had 
turned  a  warm  bronze  purple,  and  migrat- 
ing kestrels  looked  nearly  orange  in  the  au- 
tumn sunlight;  four  or  five  of  these  tiny  fal- 
cons would  perch  together  like  swallows  on 
the  telephone  wires  while  another  hovered 
In  the  wind  over  golden  stubble.  The  roads — 
even  those  that  trailed  off  to  dead  ends — 
were  uniformly  good,  but  not  all  of  them 
were  lined  with  telephone  poles.  Despite 
rich,  sandy  soil,  which  grows  fine  crops,  and 


salt  bays  densely  set  with  fish  and  shellfish, 
most  of  this  lower  peninsula  remains  as 
it  has  been  for  centuries.  There  is  a  perva- 
sive emptiness — the  great  silence  of  old  field 
and  forest.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  seemed 
to  me,  one  might  still  have  an  ample  house 
with  its  own  fields  and  tidal  creek  and  dock, 
all  out  of  sight  beyond  a  wood.  "Heaven 
and  earth,"  John  Smith  wrote  of  the  Cape 
Charles  region  after  a  visit  there  in  1608, 
"seemed  never  to  have  agreed  better  to  have 
framed  a  place  for  man's  commodious  and 
delightful  habitation." 

My  own  habitation  that  evening  lay  back 
up  the  highway  at  the  Twin  Towers  Motel, 
just  south  of  Pocomoke  City,  and  I  was  met 
there  by  Robert  Bergman,  who  is  with  the 
Division  of  National  Park  System  Studies  In 
Washington,  and  Richard  Wittpenn  and 
Frank  Ugollnl,  both  from  the  Park  Service's 
regional  office  in  Philadelphia.  Wittpenn,  a 
landscape  architect  who  worked  on  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore, 
had  already  made  two  visits  to  Assateague, 
and  he  and  Bergman  and  Ugollnl  patiently 
added  to  my  knowledge  of  the  area  over  a 
fine  mess  of  soft-shell  crabs  fresh  from  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  Park  Service,  I  learned,  has  been  covet- 
ing Assateague  since  at  least  1935,  when  a 
survey  showed  that  the  island  had  a  great 
deal  to  recommend  it.  A  wide,  unbroken 
beach,  shelving  gradually  into  the  ocean  and 
with  no  undertow,  offered  surf  fishing  and 
marvelous,  safe  swimming,  and  there  was 
fine  clamming  in  the  sheltered  coves  and 
harbors  of  Chlncoteague  Bay,  which  separates 
Assateague  from  the  mainland.  The  bayside 
marshes  were  a  famous  haunt  of  waterfowl, 
and  the  outer  beach,  a  concentration  point 
for  migrating  peregrines  and  merlins,  drew 
falconers  from  all  over  the  country.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  were  Assateague's  wild 
ponies,  thought  to  be  descended  through  the 
years  from  stock  escaped  out  of  a  16th-cen- 
tury Spanish  ship  that  was  wrecked  off  the 
shore. 

The  island  was  well  situated,  being  almost 
equidistant  from  the  great  Middle  Atlantic 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  Norfolk — all  of  which 
lay  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  in  a  popu- 
lous region  that  had  not  yet  been  granted  a 
single  national  park.  In  1935,  there  were 
no  national  seashores  whatever — only  a 
troubled  realization  that  the  last  shorelines 
still  open  to  the  public  were  being  lost  one 
by  one  to  private  development.  During  the 
next  two  decades,  several  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress  proposing  that  Assateague 
be  made  Into  a  national  seashore,  but  al- 
though Virginia's  end  of  the  Island  became 
the  Chlncoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  1943,  they  were  not  given  serious  con- 
sideration. By  1955,'  when  Assateague  was 
surveyed  for  a  second  time,  developers  had 
already  gained  control  of  a  sizable  portion 
of  Assateague  and  the  first  of  5,000  or  more 
projected  houses  were  being  built.  Land 
prices,  of  course,  had  been  going  up  for 
some  time,  and  hopes  for  a  new  national 
seashore  seemed  more  remote  each  day. 

The  major  resistance  to  private  develop- 
ment, I  was  told,  came  from  the  barrier 
beach  itself.  Most  of  the  high  dunes  required 
for  the  protection  of  beach  cottages  had  been 
blown  away  by  storms.  There  was  no  bridge 
access  to  the  island,  and  no  road  once  one 
arrived  there;  intermittent  ferry  service  had 
been  established,  but  island  travel  remained 
restricted  to  beach  vehicles  equipped  with 
four-wheel  drive.  Building  costs  were  high, 
and  the  difficulties  of  providing  water  and 
sanitation  facilities  on  this  low  land  were 
becoming  Increasingly  apparent.  Ocean 
Beach,  Inc.,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
property  owners  who  controlled  the  great 
middle  section  of  the  island,  met  the  most 
Immediate  of  its  problems  by  constructing  a 
rather  skimpy  12-foot  dune  and,  behind 
It,  almost  exactly  at  sea  level,  a  sand-asphalt 
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road,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Baltimore  Avenue  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  a  thorough, 
fare  of  that  name  In  Ocean  City.  Early  in 
1962,  Assateague  property  owners  were  much 
heartened  when  the  Maryland  Legislature 
appropriated  $1.5  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  from  Sinepuxent  Neck,  on  the 
mainland,  to  a  small  State  park  that  was  to 
be  developed  on  the  island;  a  bridge,  all  the 
private  developers  agreed,  would  transform 
Assateague  into  South  Ocean  City  in  no  time. 
Construction  work  was  speeded  up. 

By  March  4,  1962,  there  were  at  least  50 
houses  on  the  Maryland  beach  of  Assateague. 
A  few  days  later,  after  the  worst  storm  in  a 
decade,  there  was  Just  18,  of  which  7  were 
badly  damaged.  Most  of  the  rest  had  dis- 
appeared, and  so  had  the  12-foot  dune  and 
the  greater  part  of  Baltimore  Avenue,  leav- 
ing the  beach  in  Its  natural  state,  only 
slightly  the  worse  for  wear.  The  dune  was 
restored  during  the  summer  at  the  expense 
of  individual  property  owners,  but  a  series 
of  smaller  storms  washed  most  of  the  new 
dune  after  the  old.  When  winter  came,  a 
few  subdivision  signs  flapped  In  the  wind, 
inscribed  with  the  numbers  of  streets  that 
never  were,  and  the  gulls  cracked  shellfish 
on  the  last  black  outcroppings  of  Baltimore 
Avenue. 

As  a  result  of  that  March  storm,  people 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  saw  hope  of 
a  reprieve  for  Assateague,  and  at  a  meeting 
on  June  18,  1962,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  and  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes,  of 
Maryland,  decided  to  undertake  a  Joint  study 
of  the  new  situation.  The  Department's 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  hired  a  firm 
of  consulting  economists,  and  after  due  In- 
vestigation they  concluded  that  Worcester 
County,  Md.,  which  Includes  Assateague, 
Ocean  City,  and  all  the  adjacent  commu- 
nities in  Maryland,  would  derive  far  more 
benefit  from  public  development  of  the 
island  than  it  could  ever  hope  to  from  private 
development.  And  In  some  minds  there  was 
growing  doubt  about  whether  private  devel- 
opment was  feasible  at  all.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Hell  and  High  Water,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Long  Island  Sunday  Press  a 
few  weeks  after  the  great  storm  of  1962, 
Robert  Moses  declared  that  the  periodic  dev- 
astation of  Fire  Island  resulted  from  "the 
building  of  houses  and  other  structures  and 
Improvements  too  close  to  the  ocean  and  at- 
tempting to  maintain  barrier  beaches  too 
low  and  narrow  to  withstand  these  terrific 
onslaughts  of  storm."  This  statement  was 
still  more  applicable  to  Assateague,  which, 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  3  to  5  feet — and 
even  less  in  the  subdivision  area — was  mostly 
awash  in  time  of  storm.  Though  dune 
building  was  still  a  primitive  science,  studies 
made  at  Fire  Island  and  Cape  Hatteras  had 
suggested  that  In  order  to  provide  real  secu- 
rity for  residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, a  barrier  beach  required  the  construc- 
tion down  Its  entire  l€ngth  of  a  gently 
sloping  dune  from  16  to  20  feet  high  and 
50  feet  across  the  top,  with  a  base  much 
wider  still,  the  whole  to  be  tied  down  with 
dune  grass  and  weighted  with  a  concrete 
road  along  the  crest. 

The  cost  of  such  a  dune  was  variously 
estimated  at  between  half  a  million  and 
a  million  dollars  per  mile.  Undaunted,  the 
developers  expressed  full  confidence  that 
all  of  Assateague's  problems  would  be  met 
by  the  State  and  the  Nation,  since  neither 
was  likely  to  stand  by  while  the  shoreline 
washed  away.  In  order  to  obtain  Federal 
aid,  however,  private  owners  would  have  to 
assume  half  the  expense  of  a  multl-mlUion- 
dollar  dune  constructed  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  And,  according  to  corps  spec- 
ifications, the  seaward  slope  would  start 
200  feet  back  from  mean  high  water,  thus 
more  or  less  obliterating  what  had  been  ad- 
vertised as  choice  lots  along  the  oceanfront. 
Even  under  these  painful  circumstances,  it 


was  by  no  means  certain  that  Government 
subsidies  would  be  available  for  low-density 
residential  development  on  Assateague.  Sec- 
retary Udall  stated  emphatically  that  "if  large 
amounts  of  public  funds  are  to  be  spent,  aU 
the  taxpayers  should  benefit  by  having  avail- 
able the  use  of  the  island." 

Protecting  their  houses  from  being  washed 
or  blown  away  was  only  one  of  the  problems 
besetting  private  landowners  on  Assateague. 
The  most  plentiful  source  of  safe  drinking 
water  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Island, 
and  It  lay  450  feet  below  the  surface — a  depth 
usually  considered  prohibitive  for  private 
wells.  A  limited  amount  of  well  water  was 
available  from  lenses  of  an  aquiclude  (a  rock 
stratum  that  confines  water)  toward  the 
northern  end,  but  the  sands  through  which 
the  shafts  would  have  to  be  sunk  were  below 
sea  level,  so  ordinary  wells  would  soon  be 
spoiled  by  salt  water.  And,  what  was  more 
serious,  they  would  be  exposed  to  quick  pol- 
lution from  the  septic  tanks  that  the  de- 
velopers had  planned  for  each  half-acre  plot. 
The  State  health  department  declared  in 
1963  that  the  island  was  far  too  low  for  In- 
dividual sewage  systems,  and  Robert  M. 
Brown,  head  of  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Environmental  Hygiene,  referred  to  the 
proposed  subdivision  as  a  "cesspool  paradise." 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's  re- 
port recommending  public  purchase  of 
Assateague,  published  13  months  after  the 
storm  that  had  prompted  It,  drew  favorable 
reactions  from  Governor  Tawes  and  from 
four  members  of  Maryland's  congressional 
delegation — Senators  J.  Glenn  Beall  and 
Daniel  Brewster  and  Representatives 
Clarence  D.  Long  and  Carlton  Sickles.  On 
September  10,  1963,  Secretary  Udall  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  bill  sponsored  by  these 
four  legislators  "to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes."  As  defined  In  this 
bill,  the  new  national  seashore  would  incor- 
porate both  the  wildlife  refuge,  at  the  Vir- 
ginia end  of  the  island,  and  the  State  park, 
at  the  Maryland  end,  but  each  would  retain 
its  distinct  Identity;  Maryland  could  either 
purchase  the  9-mile  length  of  Assateague 
lying  north  of  the  State  park  or  release  it  to 
the  seashore.  Private  owners  would  be  paid 
for  their  property  at  "fair  market  value,"  and 
the  proposed  legislation  would  permit  those 
few  people  whose  houses  were  still  standing 
after  the  storm  to  go  on  occupying  them  for 
25  years.  By  that  time,  most  of  the  beach 
houses  would  very  likely  be  moored  like 
houseboats  at  the  water's  edge,  my  inform- 
ants said,  since  the  whole  shoreline  was 
eroding  westward  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  feet 
a  year. 

Despite  the  difficulties  already  encountered 
by  private  developers,  and  despite  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
their  State,  Worcester  County  officials  clung 
to  the  opinion  that  a  southward  extension 
of  Ocean  City-style  development  was  a  shin- 
ing probability,  awaiting  only  the  completion 
of  the  new  State  bridge  to  become  a  reality. 
The  county's  chief  argument  against  the  sea- 
shore was  that  it  would  take  a  large  and 
promising  piece  of  property  off  the  tax  rolls, 
even  though  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
public  ownership  brought  no  losses  to  the 
mainland  communities  near  Cape  Hatteras, 
where  the  first  national  seashore  was  estab- 
lished, in  1953.  The  tax  base  of  Dr.re  County, 
N.C.,  was  $11  million  in  1950;  8  years  later, 
the  figure  had  risen  to  ?25  million. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Baltimore  a  few  weeks  after  the  Assa- 
teague legislation  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
the  autumn  of  1S63.  Secretary  Udall  said, 
"The  whole  history  of  the  development  of 
the  national  park  system  is  the  history  of 
local  opposition  at  the  outset,  but  it  always 
has  a  happy  ending.  Without  hesitation,  I 
will  predict  today  that  if  the  advice  of  your 
State  officials  is  followed  and  Assateague  is 


added  to  our  national  park  system,  Worces- 
ter County  will  benefit  most  of  all."  Yet 
the  opposition  continued,  and  neither  the 
bill  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  nor  a  compro- 
mise measure,  providing  for  both  public  and 
private  ownership,  that  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of 
Maryland,  ever  came  to  a  vote. 

Meanwhile,  real  estate  prices  on  the  island 
continued  to  rise.  Even  the  storm  of  1962 
did  not  lower  them,  I  was  told,  though  no 
one  had  been  rash  enough  to  build,  or  even 
rebuild,  since  that  time.  The  pioneers  of 
Assateague,  far  from  being  grateful  for  an 
oppyortunity  to  get  their  ill-starred  holdings 
off  their  hands,  were  emboldened  by  the  re- 
vival of  Federal  interest  to  voice  the  most 
ardent  attachment  to  their  half  acres.  A 
year  after  the  storm,  the  anguish  of  the 
owners  had  raised  the  cost  of  purchasing 
private  holdings  on  Assateague  to  some  $6i/4 
million,  and  by  the  summer  of  1964.  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Interior  estimates,  the 
price  had  more  than  doubled — still  a  bar- 
gain, perhaps,  for  the  Nation  at  large,  but 
an  Indication  of  one  consequence  to  be  ex- 
pected from  further  delay. 

Having  been  presented,  that  evening  In 
Pocomoke  City,  with  what  seemed  to  me  a 
very  strong  case  for  the  preservation  of 
Assateague  Island  in  its  natural  state,  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see  the  place.  Wittpenn 
felt  confident  that  the  manager  of  the  Chln- 
coteague National  Wildlife  Refuge,  whom  he 
had  met  on  his  previous  visits,  would  lend 
us  a  vehicle  with  four-wheel  drive  to  ex- 
plore in,  and  early  the  following  morning 
we  headed  south.  To  reach  the  Virginia  end 
of  Assateague,  one  must  cross  Chlncoteague 
Island,  which  is  approached  by  an  embank- 
ment road  dredged  out  of  the  salt  marsh. 
The  Chlncoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
like  the  wild  ponies  and  a  celebrated  variety 
of  oyster,  takes  its  name  from  this  small 
Island,  but  actually  the  refuge,  th^  ponies, 
and  the  best  of  the  oysterbeds  are  all  to  be 
found  on  Assateague,  and  we  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  larger  Island.  Its  first  land- 
mark, seen  from  the  Chlncoteague  end  of  a 
connecting  bridge,  is  a  fine  brick-red  light- 
house, thrust  up  incongruously  out  of  a 
wood.  Owing  to  its  width,  this  southern  end 
of  Assateague  supports  old  forest  of  red  oak, 
pine,  black  willow,  sweetgum,  and  persim- 
mon. Although  Virginia's  end  of  Assateague 
Is  less  than  a  third  of  the  Island's  length, 
its  9,000  acres  represent  nearly  half  the 
total  area,  and  one  day  the  Virginia  part 
may  be  the  larger,  for  northeast  storms  and 
currents  tend  to  leach  sand  from  the  north- 
ern shore  and  deposit  it  in  the  south. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  bridge,  we  fovmd  a 
small  crowd  of  men  in  a  sunny  pthe  grove. 
Because  a  herd  of  miniature  sika  deer,  de- 
scendants of  five  Japanese  exotics  released  on 
Assateague  by  Boy  Scouts  In  1928,  had  In- 
creased to  an  unmanageable  nvunber — there 
were  about  1.100  of  them  on  the  refuge — 
hunting  permits  had  been  issued,  and  now. 
though  it  was  not  yet  8  o'clock,  hunters  were 
returning  to  the  checkpoint.  One  man  had 
gutted  his  small  quarry  and  was  wiping  the 
bright  blood  out  of  the  cavity  with  a  white 
rag.  As  the  dead  animals  were  brought  in, 
a  biologist  took  samples  of  their  blood  to  be 
checked  for  antibodies.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  deer  were  carriers  of  a  mosquito- 
transmitted  encephalitis  germ.  The  tame  and 
crowded  sikas.  many  taken  with  buckshot 
at  point-blank  range  on  open  ground,  were 
providing  more  meat  than  sport,  and  a  gun 
went  off  so  close  to  the  checking  station 
that  the  assistant  refuge  manager,  a  young 
Tennessean  named  Dave  Hall,  yelled  violently 
at  the  offender.  Another  man  swore  con- 
temptuously and  shook  his  head.  "They's 
some  of  them  feller  will  take  and  shoot  them 
pore,  small  critters  'thout  getin'  out  of  their 
Chevro-lette,"  he  said. 

A  green  pickup  truck  stopped  near  us.  and 
a  man  got  out  who  was  introduced  to  me  at 
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Charlie  Noble,  the  manager  of  the  refuge. 
Wlttpenn  took  some  maps  out  of  our  car 
and  showed  them  to  him.  Noble,  a  short, 
ruddy  man,  asked  about  a  boundary  line 
that  encircled  the  island.  Wlttpenn  explained 
that  one  purpose  of  the  boundary  was  to  dis- 
courage a  local  practice  of  following  tidal 
creeks  right  up  into  the  refuge  and  shooting 
game  birds  from  boats.  Noble  pointed  out 
that  the  line  also  ran  outside  some  oyster 
beds  just  offshore.  "Once  the  local  people 
understand  that  their  shellfish  rights  aren't 
affected,  they  won't  object,"  Wlttpenn  re- 
marked.   Noble  looked  at  him  dubiously. 

Noble  said  that  he  liked  the  Idea  of  having 
undeveloped  land  next  to  his  own  refuge, 
but  he  expressed  doubts  about  an  access 
road,  also  sketched  on  the  map,  that  would 
be  built  down  the  Island  from  the  new 
Maryland  bridge  to  within  2  miles  of  the  ref- 
uge boundary.  Already  a  public  highway 
runs  to  the  beach  across  refuge  property, 
and  he  was  sure  that  there  would  be  local 
pressure  to  join  the  roads.  "If  the  National 
Parks  can  keep  control,  then  I  don't  mind," 
Noble  said.  He  gazed  joylessly  at  a  young 
man  in  greasy  overalls  coming  down  the 
road  with  a  deer  draped  over  his  shoulders 
and  added.  "But  I  don't  think  they  can  keep 
control — not  around  here."'  Noble  went  on 
to  talk  about  the  local  opposition  to  "Fed- 
eral encroachment" — a  battle  cry  In  Chlnco- 
teague.  Half  a  century  ago,  this  region  was 
a  center  for  the  market  gunning  of  wild  wa- 
terfowl, and  although  the  practice  is  now 
illegal,  the  region  remains  a  center  for  it  to 
this  day.  Chincoteaguers  have  never  ac- 
cepted and  have  rarely  obeyed  the  Federal 
laws  protecting  migratory  waterfowl,  nor 
have  they  taken  kindly  to  the  presence  of  a 
wildlife  refuge  on  what  was  once  prime  gun- 
ning ground~^  Swivel  cannons  and  multiple 
punt  guns  are  no  longer  used,  but  shooting 
before  and  after  legal  hours  is  common,  duck 
limits  are  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
trapping  of  wild  birds  by  the  hundred  in 
small  wire  traps  baited  with  corn  is  the  basis 
of  a  thriving  trade  with  unscrupulous  clubs 
and  restaurants  throughout  the  East.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral game  agents  in  this  area,  and.  as  Dave 
Hall  told  me,  they  are  not  popular  men.  In 
1947.  an  agent  named  John  Buckalew  nearly 
died  after  being  hit  by  two  blasts  from  the 
shotgun  of  a  duck  trapper  resisting  arrest, 
and  more  recently  another  agent  was  badly 
beaten.  Until  1961,  when  duck  trapping  for 
commercial  purposes  was  made  a  felony  in- 
stead of  a  mere  misdemeanor,  small  fines 
were  considered  part  of  the  trapper's  over- 
head; now  the  penalty  can  run  to  $500  and  6 
months  in  jail.  The  change  was  hearten- 
'  ing  to  game  agents,  who  had  often  crouched 
for  4  nights  in  a  swamp  to  catch  a  trapper, 
only  to  see  the  man  fined  $50,  payable  over  6 
months.  But  in  Chincoteague  the  new  law 
was  simply  further  evidence,  if  further  evi- 
dence were  needed,  of  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  because  of  all 
this  accumulated  ill-feeling  the  proposed 
National  Seashore  is  viewed  by  many  as  one 
more  example  of  "Federal  encroachment." 

Shotgun  blasts  were  still  echoing  through 
the  woods,  and  Noble's  vehicles  were  all  be- 
ing used  just  then  to  transport  or  check 
deer  hunters,  but  Dave  Hall,  who  was  driving 
up  toward  the  Maryland  border,  offered  to 
take  us  that  far  with  him  in  his  truck.  As 
we  moved  northward,  small  bands  of  horses 
came  into  view  In  the  Inner  marshes  and 
behind  the  dunes.  They  were  the  size  of  cow 
ponies — much  bigger  than  I  had  expected — 
and  they  came  In  all  colors:  mouse,  bay. 
palomino,  chestnut,  black,  white,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pinto  combinations.  Some  of  them 
had  fine  heads  and  were  very  pretty  indeed, 
but  others  had  roughhewn  heads  and  ugly 
markings,  and  almost  all  had  tight,  fat, 
gassy  bellies,  the  result  of  a  diet  restricted  to 
salt  hay  and  bayberry  leaves.  I  never  once 
saw  a  wild  pony  run.     Like  the  black  bears 


of  Yellowstone,  they  are  far  more  apt  to 
stand  about  near  the  public  road  biting  the 
hands  that  feed  them.  There  are  about 
150  of  the  ponies  on  Assateague  Island,  and 
they  are  owned  by  the  volunteer  firemen  of 
Chincoteague.  who  sell  off  a  number  of  them 
each  July,  aft«r  a  roundup  and  festivity 
called  the  Pony  Penning. 

The  truck  passed  large,  shallow  impound- 
ments of  fresh  water;  here  sorghum  and 
millet  had  been  planted,  to  supplement  the 
widgeon  grass  that  is  a  native  duck  food. 
Like  Brlgantine,  In  New  Jersey,  and  Bombay 
Hook,  In  Delaware,  Chincoteague  is  a  key 
waterfowl  refuge  on  the  Atlantic  flyway,  and 
numbers  of  brant  and  snow  geese  winter 
here,  along  with  a  great  variety  of  ducks. 
Someday,  the  refuge  people  hope,  a  vast 
"wash  flat"  between  the  forest  at  the  south 
end  and  the  wooded  marshes  known  as 
Ragged  Point  will  be  closed  off  by  dunes  and 
banks  and  converted  to  fresh-water  marsh. 
"Wash  flat,"  I  discovered  as  we  drove  along, 
very  well  describes  those  areas  where  the 
Atlantic  has  broken  down  the  dunes  and 
washed  straight  across  the  island  to  Chin- 
coteagxie  Bay,  taking  all  plant  life  with  it. 
After  about  5  miles,  the  wash  flats  gave  way 
to  low,  mosquito-ridden  woods  of  willow  and 
bayberry.  Overhead,  an  egret  veered  off,  and 
in  front  of  us,  with  one  bounding  flick,  a 
brown  creeper  crossed  the  trail  and  landed 
neatly  on  the  trunk  of  a  wild  cherry.  The 
truck  churned  on.  flaring  a  few  black  duck 
and  pintail  from  a  slough;  bands  of  sand- 
pipers flew  down  across  a  swale;  and  a  soli- 
tary yellowlegs  circled  above,  yelping  in 
mixed  outrage  and  alarm. 

To  these  Ragged  Point  marshes,  Dave  Hall 
told  us,  the  snow  geese  come  in  thousands 
to  feed  on  the  roots  of  salt  hay,  and  he 
added  that  on  the  previous  day  one  of  the 
local  deer  hunters  had  shot  down  a  snow 
goose  out  of  season  and  left  it  where  It  lay. 
Hall's  only  comment  was  an  eloquent  gesture 
of  fatigue.  We  turned  east,  toward  the 
beach.  Ahead  of  us.  enormous  on  the  empty 
sands,  the  old  Pope's  Island  Lifeboat  Station, 
on  the  Maryland-Virginia  line,  lay  askew 
behind  the  dunes.  In  the  1950's,  the  Coast 
Guard  turned  it  over  on  loan  to  the  refuge, 
which  used  It  as  a  base  for  game  patrols. 
But  the  famous  storm — still  called  "that 
March  storm"  here,  identification  of  the  year 
being  unnecessary — shifted  and  gutted  the 
buildings,  which  were  abandoned  to  that 
final  desolation  of  an  old  hulk  stranded  on 
a  coast. 

Hall  could  not  take  us  any  farther,  so  we 
returned  to  the  mainland  in  the  afternoon 
and  drove  up  into  Maryland  to  approach  As- 
sateague from  the  northern  end.  After  cross- 
ing the  recently  completely  bridge  across  the 
sound  from  Slnepuxent  Neck,  we  were  met 
and  greeted  by  L.  Monroe  Lewis,  proprietor 
of  a  tavern  in  Ocean  City,  who  favors  the 
establishment  of  a  national  seashore,  and 
who  had  agreed  over  the  telephone  to  con- 
duct us  into  the  disputed  area.  Lewis,  a 
tall,  quietspoken  man,  was  at  the  wheel 
of  a  corn-colored  International  Scout  with 
four-wheel  drive.  We  got  into  it,  and  were 
driven  immediately  onto  the  beach.  At  low 
tide,  the  sand  by  the  water's  edge  is  hard 
and  flat,  and  the  car  struck  southward  at 
a  good  clip.  The  plan  was  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  tide  by  covering  the  15  miles  to 
the  old  lifeboat  station  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  return  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  on 
the  upper  beach,  following  the  course  of 
what  had  once  been  Baltimore  Avenue.  This 
Maryland  segment  of  the  ocean  beach  is  nar- 
rower than  that  In  Virginia,  and  most  of  it 
is  covered  at  high  water.  The  water  re- 
mains shallow  for  some  distance,  and  that 
afternoon  the  waves  broke  far  out  to  sea 
and  rumbled  harmlessly  across  the  flats  in 
a  tumble  of  white  water.  There  was  a  cold, 
strong  onshore  breeze,  and  a  wind-whipped 
scud  collected  at  the  water's  edge,  forming 
balls  and  loaves  of  light,  quaking  viscosity 
that  rolled  away  across  the  beach  and  caused 


the  sanderlings  to  jump  and  flutter. 
Bumped  and  distracted  from  their  pursuit 
of  sand  fleas  at  the  water's  edge,  the  little 
birds  would  have  just  found  a  ball-free 
ground  when  our  vehicle  roared  down  upon 
them  and  sent  them  off  again,  chattering 
wildly.  Here  and  there,  the  skeletons  of 
ships  thrust  up  gaunt  black  bones. 

Farther  on,  grotesque  In  the  salt  water. 
was  a  forest  of  cedar  stumps,  stretching 
away  for  miles  down  the  long  coast;  it 
seemed  that  a  bayslde  forest  had  been  over- 
whelmed and  then  burled  by  the  sandy 
island's  westward  retreat  from  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewis,  the  old  stiunps  were  laid 
bare  periodically  in  time  of  storm,  and  "that 
March  storm"  had  uncovered  a  vast  stretch 
of  them.  One  might  suppose  that  the  un- 
natural spectacle  of  sea-washed  stumps 
would  chasten  any  eager  planners  of  sub- 
divisions, but,  to  Judge  by  lengths  of  snow 
fencing  placed  all  along  the  beach  for  the 
accimiulation  of  new  dunes.  It  has  not  done 
so.  Putting  out  snow  fencing  Is  the  simplest 
device  for  piling  up  wind-blown  sand,  and 
m  an  effort  to  save  building  lots  that  have 
already  been  sold  or  are  now  for  sale  new 
fencing  has  been  put  far  out  in  front  of  the 
natural  dune  line.  "It  may  last  till  the  first 
storm,"  Lewis  said,  "but  I  kind  of  doubt  it." 

While  Bob  Bergman  and  Frank  Ugollnl 
were  taking  pictures  of  the  dead  cedar  fields, 
I  asked  Lewis  about  attitudes  In  Ocean  City. 
As  he  saw  It,  all  the  "good-thlnklng  folks" 
were  In  favor  of  the  seashore;  they  agreed 
with  him  that  private  development  could 
only  produce  "eyesores."  He  acknowledged 
that  not  everybody  In  Ocean  City  felt  as  he 
and  his  friends  did.  and  that  its  real  estate 
agents,  in  the  main,  had  no  intention  of  sit- 
ting by  while  a  large  and  almost  unexploited 
property,  separated  from  their  offices  by  a 
mere  inlet,  was  taken  away  from  them 
through  "Federal  encroachment" — a  term  as 
prevalent  in  Maryland  as  in  Virginia.  Lewis 
pointed  out  a  cluster  of  heavy  pilings  stick- 
ing up  out  of  the  sand,  and  told  me  that  the 
few  beach  houses  that  survived  the  storm 
had  been  built  on  pilings,  which  permitted 
most  of  the  storm  water  to  rush  past  unre- 
sisted, but  that  many  such  houses  had  van- 
ished with  the  rest.  Behind  the  pilings  we 
could  see  the  remnants  of  Baltimore  Avenue, 
like  black  scabs  on  the  beach,  and  Its  tele- 
phone poles  reeled  away  at  crazy  angles 
across  the  deserted  wash  flats.  Barely  visible 
In  the  mist,  like  a  faint  smudge,  was  the 
ruined  lifeboat  station  In  Virginia. 

Turning  Inland,  we  entered  the  woods  trails 
of  a  region  known  as  Green  Run  Bay.  The 
trails  led  to  duck  hunters'  cabins  on  the 
bayslde,  uninhabitable  at  this  time  of  year 
because  of  the  mosquitoes,  which  rose  In 
gasps  from  an  undergrowth  of  glossy  sumac 
and  powdery,  whlte-tufted  groundsel.  The 
mosquitoes,  bouncing  in  ominous  silence 
against  the  windshield,  imprisoned  us  in  the 
car.  We  worked  slowly  back  north,  criss- 
crossing the  broken  spine  of  Baltimore  Ave- 
nue. A  twisted  sign,  all  the  more  lonely 
looking  for  its  optimism,  read  "100th 
street."  Here  and  there  among  the  staring 
wrecks  of  houses,  the  beach  was  stained  a 
dirty  rust,  apparently  from  old  Iron  in  a 
ship  wrecked  on  the  bar.  A  bit  farther  on, 
we  gazed  from  our  car  at  a  rare  sheltering 
scrap  dune  that  had  been  spoiled  by  heaps 
of  tin  cans — the  residue  of  some  gargantuan 
beer  party. 

At  one  of  the  wrecked  houses,  we  came 
upon  a  falconer,  named  James  Rice.  He  led 
us  inside  the  house,  which  was  broken-backed 
and  sadly  tilted,  and  there,  secured  to  a  cross- 
beam by  leg  bands  and  leather  thongs, 
perched  two  young  female  peregrines.  (To 
falconers,  only  the  females  are  falcons;  the 
males,  or  tercels,  are  smaller,  and  therefore 
less  desirable  as  hunters.)  The  birds  were 
hooded  In  leather  helmets  with  bright 
crowns — one  red,  one  blue — on  top  of  wWcn 
were   sprays   of   upright   feathers   and  tvi> 
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ffivlng  them  an  appearance  both  sinister  and 
Lral  Bice,  a  weathered  man  in  weathered 
Ij^'es,  told  us  he  had  caught  both  birds  in 
the  few  days  he  had  been  camping  in  the 
ruin  and  he  removed  their  hoods  so  that 
we  might  get  a  good  look  at  them.  The  bird 
m  the  red  crest,  even  after  her  hood  had  been 
replaced,  tried  repeatedly  to  fly,  and  was 
snapped  short  violently  each  time  by  the 
light  thong.  Her  struggle  seemed  less  frantic 
than  remorseless,  as  if  she  understood  its 
hopelessness  but  had  to  try  anyway.  Be- 
tween leaps,  she  held  her  powerful  wings  half 
open,  like  a  cape;  the  wings  of  the  peregrine, 
which  Is  one  of  the  swiftest  of  all  birds,  look 
too  big  and  heavy  for  the  body.  On  the 
floor  beneath  the  beam  was  a  crate  of  small, 
seedy  street  pigeons,  which  Rice  was  vising  as 
falcon  food  and  also  as  lures.  After  check- 
ing to  make  sure  that  the  late-afternoon 
wind  still  blew  from  the  northwest — a  fair 
wind  for  southbound  falcons,  which  descend 
toward  evening  to  feed  and  rest — Rice  loaded 
the  doomed  pigeons  into  a  gray  jeep  and  set 
off  down  the  beach. 

We  drove  on  northward.  It  was  nearly 
iwlllght,  and  a  small  flight  of  monarch  but- 
terflies had  settled  on  the  tall  stalks  of  beach 
goldenrod.  Slamming  into  a  low  gear.  Lewis 
drove  up  the  slope  of  a  small  dune  and  in- 
vited us  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the  highest 
point  on  Assateague  Island.  We  got  out  and 
stared  back  toward  the  south.  The  surf's 
white  bands,  the  plain  of  sand,  and  the  pine 
woodland  of  the  inner  shore  converged  grad- 
ually and  disappeared  into  sea  mists.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  the  broad  dimensions  of  the 
Island  reduced  man's  litter  to  insignificance. 
The  collision  of  sand  and  wind  and  waves,  I 
thought,  could  soon  restore  to  the  island  its 
stripped,  gaunt  beauty.  A  flock  of  scoters 
passed  offshore — black,  heavy-bodied  sea 
ducks  down  from  Canada.  The  sun  had 
vanished  for  a  moment  in  a  shifting  sky, 
and  the  birds  were  etched  in  a  hard  silver 
light.  The  wind  was  cold,  and  we  went 
on  again.  To  the  west,  where  the  sky  still 
shone,  a  large  band  of  ponies  trailed  across 
low,  grassy  Inland  dunes.  These  ponies  of 
northern  Assateague  are  wilder  than  the  ones 
that  haunt  the  roadsides  of  the  refuge, 
and  they  moved  off  as  the  car  approached.  In 
silhouette  against  an  autumn  sunset,  its 
last  light  glinting  in  their  shaggy  manes,  they 
closely  resembled  the  wild  horses  I  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  see. 

The  next  morning,  having  said  goodby  to 
my  friends  from  the  Park  Service,  I  went 
back  to  the  town  of  Chincoteague  to  look 
aroimd  on  my  own.  It  is  a  pretty  cluster  of 
white  oyster  shacks  and  poultry  sheds  and 
old,  sun-battered  framehouses  set  on  brick 
pillars,  and  Its  neat  waterfront  Is  lined  with 
small  oysterboats.  In  the  warm  sun  behind 
a  shucking  house.  I  got  into  conversation 
with  two  baymen.  who  told  me  that  a  blight 
iu  the  local  oysterbeds  had  put  them  out  of 
work.  A  James  River  dredger  was  unloading 
a  cargo  of  oysters  brought  across  the 
Chesapeake  and  around  Cape  Charles,  and 
as  we  watched  some  of  the  alien  oyst«rs — 
very  Inferior,  I  was  informed — being  carted 
from  the  boat  decks  to  the  shucking  trays, 
the  two  idlers,  both  white  men,  inveighed 
against  the  Negro  crewmen  from  the  dredger. 
"They  all  right  In  they  place,"  the  older  of 
the  two  remarked  loudly.  He  eyed  me  a 
moment,  not  without  amusement.  "I  ain't 
lookln'  to  hurt  'em  none.  But  I  sure'n  hell 
ain't  gonna  let  'em  up." 

To  change  the  subject,  I  said  I  wondered 
what  he  thought  about  the  plan  to  make 
Assateague  Into  a  national  seashore.  The 
younger  man  broke  in,  with  a  curse,  to  ask 
If  the  wildlife  refuge  wasn't  bad  enough 
for  me  already.  However,  once  he  had  duti- 
fully recorded  a  dislike  of  Government  regu- 
lation, he  did  concede  that  the  seashore 
Wght  have  a  good  effect  on  the  local  econ- 
omy.   "There  are  people  will  go  miles,"  he 


explained,    "just    to   get   away   from    other 
people." 

"Gov'mlnt  might's  well  take  the  rest  of 
Assateague,  too."  the  old  man  said  then. 
"They  run  ever'thing  else  around  here."  In 
the  foreground,  the  Negro  crewmen  moved 
somberly  back  and  forth.  "Think  they  got 
us  licked!"  the  old  man  said  defiantly,  al- 
most shouting.  But  once  again  a  faint  look 
of  amusement  appeared  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
said  quietly,  "And,  by  God,  I  guess  they  do." 
We  grinned  at  each  other,  and  he  said  he 
had  to  be  going.  I  walked  with  him  along 
the  wharf,  past  sheds  and  oyster  boats.  He 
had  lived  here  all  his  life,  he  told  me.  "Used 
to  go  guidln',"  he  recalled.  "Guided  all 
them  sports  down  from  the  cities.  By  God. 
I've  shot  my  share  of  ducks  right  off  this 
dock!"  His  voice  was  rising  again,  but  sub- 
sided—rather sadly  this  time.  "That  was 
afore  that  Federal  outfit."  He  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  the  refuge.  "Since  they  come, 
they  ain't  been  birds  enough  to  feed  a  cat." 
I  said  something  about  market  hunting  and 
overshooting,  but  he  dismissed  the  notion 
fiercely.  "Lord  God  give  us  them  birds  to 
shoot!"  He  peered  about  conspiratorlally. 
"You  know  how  gluey  wild  ducks'  aigs  is?" 
he  said.  "Well,  a  feller  told  me  one  time 
people  In  Europe  was  shippln'  wild  ducks' 
aigs  out  of  Canada  and  all  up  there — two, 
three  shiploads  a  day— for  makin"  glue  out 
of  'em.  That's  where  them  ducks  went  to. 
And  them  so  thick  here  once  you  couldn't 
see  through  'em.  Just  clouds  of  'em!"  We 
stood  in  silence  for  a  while,  staring  out 
across  the  piles  of  oystershells  and  the  white 
boats  at  the  bright  October  bay.  The  fore- 
noon was  windless,  the  air  dense  with  boggy 
warmth,  and  white  clouds  drifted  in  black 
mirrors  of  still  water;  the  sun  caught  a  flash 
of  shore  birds  on  a  far  mud  hummock.  On 
every  side,  the  salt  grass  stretched  away  like 
a  rank,  olive-colored  meadow,  broken  by 
tidal  creeks  and  sagging  duckbllnds  and  old, 
black,  bony  creosoted  poles  marking  forgot- 
ten channels.  "Clouds  of  birds,"  the  old 
man  said  softly.  "Just  clouds  of  'em.  What 
you  think  happened  to  them  birds?" 

— Peter  Matthiessen 
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MAGNUSON,    OF    WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday,  April  2, 
paid  deserved  tribute  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson] 
in  an  article,  by  Dan  Cordtz,  entitled 
"The  Senate's  'Maggie':  In  a  Casual  Way. 
Washington's  Magnuson  Gets  Much 
Done." 

This  article  captures  with  great  per- 
ception the  warm  and  gracious  style  of 
our  colleague  and  the  deep  respect  and 
affection  with  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow  Senators — and,  in  fact,  by  all  in 
Goverrunent  who  have  contact  with  him. 
It  accurately  measures  the  great  in- 
fluence he  exercises  in  our  Nation's  af- 
fairs.   But,  as  Mr.  Cordtz  says: 

Many  of  his  contributions,  his  admirers 
say,  go  unnoticed  because  Senator  Magnuson 
avoids  attracting  attention 

True  enough;  and,  fine  as  the  article 
is,  it  misses  an  important  area  of  his 
quiet  accomplishments — those  that  grow 
out  of  his  constant  concern  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  people.  This  has  been 
the  continuing  theme  of  his  work  in 
Congress.  His  concern  for  the  personal 
and  social  needs  of  people  has  made  him 
a  creator  and  prime  mover  on  behalf  of 
cancer  research,  the  programs  of  the 
National    Science    Foundation,    educa- 


tional TV,  the  communications  satellite 
program,  oceanography,  and  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  the  1964  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  concerning  our  be- 
loved colleague  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  2,  1965] 
The  Senate's  "Maggie":   In  a  Casual  Wat, 

Washington's     Magnuson     Gets     Much 

Done 

(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

Washington. — If  a  Senate  pKjll  were  taken 
to  pick  that  clubby  group's  half-dozen  most 
popular,  most  influential  and  most  anony- 
mous Members,  chances  are  that  on  all  three 
lists  would  appear  one  name:  "Maggie." 

That's  the  way  it  would  be  put  down  on 
most  ballots,  too.  For  to  his  affectionate 
colleagues,  the  full  name  of  Wareen  G. 
Magnuson  is  somehow  too  stiff  to  go  with 
his  casual,  unbuttoned  informality.  Even 
after  20  years  as  Democratic  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  he  exudes  an  air 
of  good  fellowship  that  prompts  total  strang- 
ers to  call  him  by  his  nickname.  - 

Presiding  over  a  public  hearing  in  his  bluff, 
rambling  fashion,  chewing  a  big  cigar  and 
with  his  dark-rimmed  spectacles  slipping 
down  his  ruddy  nose,  he  can  appear  a  faintly 
comic  figure.  Grammatical  slips,  mispro- 
nimciations  and .  malapropisms  are  not  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  persistently  confvises 
such  terms  as  "balance  of  trade"  and  "bal- 
ance of  payments." 

If  this  manner  occasionally  traps  an  out- 
sider into  taking  Senator  Magnuson  for  less 
than  he  is,  it  doesn't  deceive  his  peers.  His 
name  may  mean  little  to  the  public  outside 
his  home  State,  but  within  the  club  it  car- 
ries unmistakable  weight.  This  point  is  be- 
ing proved  once  more  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
posed law  to  require  health  warnings  on  cig- 
arette packages.  The  introduction  of  a  Mag- 
nuson bill  was  the  signal  for  2  weeks  of 
full-dress  hearings  which  wind  up  today.  If 
he  cares  to  declare  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  vmdoubtedly  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  whether  the  final  law  ap- 
plies to  cigarette  advertising  as  well  as  pack- 
age labels. 

Senator  Macnuson's  official  credentials 
alone  guarantee  attention  to  his  views.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  whose  legislative 
jurisdiction  affects  an  estimated  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  indxistry  and  commerce;  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  holds  the  purse  strings  of  most  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies;  and  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, which  doles  out  contributions  to  col- 
leagues at  election  time. 

Senator  Magnuson  also  enjoys  the  special 
status  that  goes  with  long  service  (he  ranks 
eighth  in  seniority),  a  place  on  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  and  membership  in 
the  Senate's  shadowy  Inner  circle.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  active  remnants  of  the  fading  "es- 
tablishment" which  helped  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son run  the  Senate  for  nearly  8  years.  The 
President  and  Senator  Magnuson,  in  fact, 
share  a  close  personal  friendship  that  goes 
back  almost  to  the  day  in  1937  when  t>oth 
were  sworn  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

president  was  best  man 

"We  came  here  together,  went  to  war  to- 
gether and  came  back  together."  the  Sena- 
tor declares  proudly.  He  modestly  omits  the 
fact  that  the  President  served  as  best  man 
last  year  when  Senator  Magnuson  married 
Mrs.  jermalne  Peralta.  a  Seattle  widow. 
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More  Important  than  official  rank  and 
highly  placed  friends,  though,  is  the  all  but 
universal  fondness  felt  for  Senator  Magnuson 
by  men  of  the  most  diverse  political  persua- 
sion. Conservative  Senator  Carl  Hayden, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona,  who  has  spent  38  years 
in  the  Chamber,  labels  him  "a  Senator's 
Senator."  (One  popular  definition:  "A  man 
who,  if  he  can't  help  you  win,  helps  you  look 
good  losing.")  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana,  declares,  "  'Maggie'  doesn't 
have  an  enemy  on  either  side  of  the  aisle." 
Adds  liberal  Democrat  Phil  Hart,  of  Mich- 
igan: "He's  Just  one  of  the  really  nice  guys 
in  this  place." 

A  psychiatrist  might  contend  the  60-year- 
old  Senator's  desire  for  friendship  reflects  a 
childhood  insecurity.  Orphaned  at  the  age  of 
3  weeks,  he  was  adopted  by  a  Swedish  family 
in  Minnesota.  But  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
worked  his  way  West — riding  freight  trains 
and  doing  farm  labor — until  he  reached  Seat- 
tle. Seven  years  later,  he  had  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Washington 
and  It-s  law  school  and  in  1933  won  his  first 
election,  to  the  State  legislature.  Since  then 
he  has  been  in  23  more  and  won  them  all, 
although  he  received  the  scare  of  his  life 
in  1962  when  an  unknown  minister  came 
within  45,000  votes  of  turning  him  out  of  his 
Senate  seat. 

Like  many  of  those  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Magnuson  seems  to  find  most  of  his  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  his  fellow  club  members. 
He  plays  poker  with  a  congressional  group 
almost  every  Tliursday  night,  attends  foot- 
ball and  baseball  games  with  Senator  Rich- 
ard RtTssELL,  of  Georgia.  A  good  companion, 
he  is  fond  of  telling  funny  stories  about  his 
fellow  Scandinavians.  Before  his  marriage, 
he  was  one  of  the  Capital's  gayer  bachelors; 
now  he  spends  most  evenings  reading  and 
works  at  painting  on  the  weekends.  He  is 
an  unabashed  sentimentalist,  a  quality  that 
endears  him  to  his  frequently  thick-skinned 
Senate  mates. 

But  popularity  on  Capitol  Hill  is  more 
Chan  a  matter  of  being  a  pleasant,  amusing, 
nice  guy.  To  get  along,  goes  the  proverb,  go 
along.  And  Senator  Macnxison  tries  hard 
to  help  his  colleagues  wherever  possible. 
Some  outside  critics  suggest  he  is  a  bit  too 
accommodating  and  even  something  of  a 
"wheeler-dealer."  But  the  most  sternly 
moralistic  among  his  fellow  Senators  deny 
there  is  anything  sinister  about  his  horse- 
trading. 

"  'Maggie'  wouldn't  compromise  with  prin- 
ciple," one  realistic  Senate  veteran  says,  "but 
he's  not  of  those  fellows  who  looks  for  a 
moral  Issue  In  every  little  political  proposal. 
He's  not  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire.  He  can 
give  a  little  on  most  things.  Some  of  these 
birds  around  here  see  everything  in  such 
categorical  terms  they  never  have  any  room 
to  maneuver." 

Placing  Senator  Magnttson  within  the  ide- 
ological spectrum  is  not  easy.  Both  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rate  him, 
on  his  voting  record,  as  a  solid  liberal.  He 
wears  that  badge  proudly  but  adds  that  he 
is  a  conservative  in  fiscal  matters.  "I  helped 
cut  $6  billion  off  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
last  10  years,"  he  declares.  Some  of  his 
friends  describe  him  as  an  instinctive  con- 
servative whose  natural  bent  is  tempered  by 
political  realism  and  a  soft  heart. 

Even  when  he  is  shepherding  an  adminis- 
tration proposal  or  one  of  his  own  through 
his  committee,  moreover.  Senator  Magnuson 
is  always  seeking  the  sort  of  consensus  so 
dear  to  his  friend  In  the  White  Hou^e.  And 
if  he  finds  it  Impossible  to  get,  he's  quite 
content  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  a  better 
day.  "We  seldom  pass  a  bill  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  that  Isn't  pretty  well 
agreed  on,"  he  remarks. 

NO  arm  twister 
Nor  is  such  agreement  the  grudging  result 
of  any  arm  twisting  on  his  part.    The  chair- 


man of  a  Senate  coimnlttee  enjoys  broad 
power,  and  more  than  one  has  been  known 
to  use  it  tyrannically  at  times.  But  not  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington.  His  per- 
missiveness makes  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  the  most  relaxed  in 
town.  It  encourages  many  members  to  in- 
dulge their  penchant  for  comedy  and  occa- 
sionally reduces  the  time  schedule  to  a 
shambles.  Once  the  doors  are  closed  on  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  committee  members  say, 
their  chairman  Is  brisker  but  never  domi- 
neering. 

So  adroitly  has  Senator  Magnuson  steered 
clear  of  controversy  that  he  has  really  only 
been  embroiled  in  a  couple  of  bitter,  knock- 
down battles.  One  was  the  dispute  over  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  dam  in  Idaho's 
Hells  Canyon  in  1956,  and  the  other  was  the 
1959  wrangle  over  Senate  confirmation  of 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. (Senator  Magnuson  suffered  one  of 
his  infrequent  defeats  when  the  big  dam  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  two  low-level  dams,  but 
he  was  on  the  winning  side  as  Admiral 
Straus  was  retired  to  private  life.) 

When  he  is  forced  into  the  line  of  fire. 
Senator  Magnuson  usually  emerges  magically 
unscathed.  He  pushed  the  public  accommo- 
dations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  communications  satellite  bill  through 
his  committee  without  alienating  either  the 
southerners  violently  opposed  to  the  first 
or  the  liberals  adamantly  against  the  sec- 
ond. Second-ranking  committee  Democrat 
John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
other  liand,  was  raked  from  both  sides  and 
lost  the  election  for  assistant  majority  leader 
partly  as  a  result. 

But  his  fellow  Senators  don't  just  like 
Senator  Magnuson;  they  trust  him.  "Every- 
body knows  'Maggie's'  not  out  to  do  anybody 
in,"  explains  a  colleague  of  years'  standing. 
"He  has  no  further  political  ambitions,  so 
he's  not  trying  to  take  anything  away  from 
somebody  else.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  liked." 
This  attitude,  plus  his  acceptability  to  L.B.J, 
and  the  Senate's  elders,  was  responsible  for 
Senator  Magnuson's  selection  (over  tlisn- 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey)  as  head  of  the 
senatorial  campaign  committee. 

As  they  trust  his  good  faith,  moreover, 
Senator  Magnuson's  colleagues  also  trust 
his  instincts  and  Judgment.  "I  doubt,"  as- 
serts a  strong  liberal,  "that  'Maggie'  ever 
read  the  civil  rights  bill  clear  through.  He 
doesn't  haVe  a  mind  that  focuses  on  detail 
and  niceties.  But  he  came  down  hard  on 
the  right  side."  And  if  he  Is  no  deep 
thinker,  he  is  also  far  from  ill  Informed 
where  his  own  legislative  specialties  are  con- 
cerned. 

reliance  on  staffs 

He  relies  heavily  on  personal  and  commit- 
tee staffs  whose  abilities  are  acknowledged 
by  Democrats  and  Republican  Members  alike. 
(So  many  persons  work  for  Senator  Magnu- 
son directly  or  indirectly  that  one  long  cor- 
ridor of  the  Senate  Office  Building  is  known 
as  "Maggie's  Alley."  And  unlike  many  in 
Congress,  he  does  not  spread  himself  thin. 
He  .<;peoializes  in  his  committee's  concerns, 
with  particular  interest  in  fisheries,  merchant 
marine,  and  the  like  which  mean  bread  and 
butter  to  his  home  State. 

It's  a  rare  Senator,  therefore,  who  can 
bring  himself  to  turn  Senator  Magnuson 
down  when  he  entreats  for  support.  "He'll 
go  to  a  fellow  like  John  Stennis,  for  exam- 
ple, and  tell  him  how  desperately  the  Pacific 
fishing  industry  needs  help,"  says  an  admir- 
ing associate.  "Stennis  won't  give  a  damn 
one  way  or  another,  but  'Maggie*  will  be  so 
earnest  and  so  determined  that  he'll  figiire 
if  'Maggie'  feels  that  strongly  about  it 
he  must  be  right.  Anyway,  the  demand  is 
never  outrageous  and  it  never  involves  tak- 
ing something  away  from  somebody  else.  If 
'Maggie'  usually  gets  wliat  he  wants,  it's  be- 
cause he  usually  wants  what  he  can  get." 


Nonetheless,  his  modest  goals  have  re- 
sulted in  such  legislative  plums  as  a  $lo  mil. 
lion  Federal  grant  for  the  1962  Seattle 
World's  Fair;  a  chain  of  dams  along  the 
Colimibia  and  Snake  Rivers;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  food-for-peace  program  adding 
fish  to  the  surplus  foods  which  can  be  sold 
to  foreign  countries  under  special,  easy 
terms.  (The  only  fish  currently  in  surplus 
in  the  United  States  Just  happens  to  be  pink 
salmon,  most  of  which  is  caught  and  canned 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.)  And  Washing- 
ton, 23d  State  in  population,  collects  one  of 
every  six  Federal  public  works  dollars. 

Many  of  his  contributions,  his  admirers 
say,  go  unnoticed  because  Senator  Magnuson 
avoids  attracting  attention.  In  fact,  his 
manner  of  operating  may  have  been  best  de- 
scribed by  President  Kennedy  when  he  spoke 
at  a  1961  dinner  honoring  Senator  Magnu- 
son's 25th  anniversary  in  Congress. 

"Most  Members  of  the  Senate,"  President 
Kennedy  said,  "have  developed  the  art  of 
speaking  with  precision  and  clarity  and  force. 
Tlie  secret  of  Senator  Magnuson's  meteoric 
career  has  been  the  reverse.  He  may  make 
clear  speeches  to  you  on  great  public  occa- 
sions, but  in  Washington  he  speaks  in  tlie 
Senate  so  quietly  that  few  can  hear  him. 
He  looks  down  at  his  desk — he  comes  into 
the  Senate  late  in  the  afternoon — he  is  very 
hesitant  about  interrupting  other  Membere 
of  the  Senate — when  he  rises  to  speak,  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  left— he  sends 
his  messages  up  to  the  Senate  and  everyone 
says.  'What  Is  it?'  and  Senator  Magnuson 
says,  'It's  nothing  important.'  And  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  is  built." 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
FOREIGN  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
PORT  OPERATIONS  AT  TULANE 
UNIVERSITY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18  and  19  of  this  year  the  Tulane 
University  Institute  on  Foreign  Trans- 
portation and  Port  Operations  was  for- 
tunate in  having  two  excellent  speeches 
delivered  on  the  condition  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  spoke  to  the  in- 
stitute on  the  grave  condition  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Purdey,  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Port  Authorities,  delivered  a 
forceful  speech  on  our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  these  speeches  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sink  or  Swim 
(By  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  before  the 
Tulane  University   16th   Annual  Institute 
on  Foreign  Transportation  and  Port  Oper- 
ations, March  19,  1965) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  the  great 
International  port  city  of  New  Orleans  and  it 
is  an  honor  to  speak  to  you  tod.ny  on  ships 
and  the  shipping  industry.     Tlie  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  li.is  had  a  glorious  past.    You 
and  I  are  determined  that  its  future  will  also 
be  glorious. 

As  you  know,  basic  Federal  policy  was  set 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  This 
gave  encouragement  and  direction  to  the  in- 
dustry. The  partnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  which  was  there  estab- 
lished has,  in  many  ways,  been  productive 
and  satisfactory.  The  construction  and 
operational  differential  subsidies  authorized 
in  the  1936  act  have  paid  substantial  divi- 
dends.   Since  1938,  the  net  construction  dif- 
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ferential  subsidy  paid  to  American  ship- 
yards has  totaled  $596.9  million.  Over  the 
last  26  years,  a  total  of  $1.7  billion  has  been 
paid  in  the  form  of  operational  differential 
subsidies.  And  what  are  the  dividends?  The 
U.S.  merchant  marine  now  has  four  times 
as  many  20-knot  cargo  vessels  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world's  fleets  combined. 

This  is  good,  but  it  is  not  good  enough. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  set  forth  our  Na- 
ion's  basic  maritime  policy.  It  is  U.S.  policy, 
said  the  act,  "to  have  a  merchant  marine 
sufaclent  to  carry  its  domestic  waterborne 
commerce  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
waterborne  export  and  import  foreign  com- 
merce *  •  •  and  to  provide  shipping  service 
on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  waterborne 
commerce  at  all  times." 

Twenty-six  years  after  those  words  were 
OTitten,  U.S.-flag  vessels  were  last  year  able 
to  carry  but  9.1  percent  of  our  total  ocean- 
borne  foreign  commerce.  Our  U.S.  privately 
owned  fleet  has  now  slipped  to  6th  place  in 
the  number  of  total  vessels.  We  are  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  This  is  not 
good  enough. 

Last  year  American  taxpayers  paid  out 
over  $350  million  in  subsidies  and  in  cargo 
preference  freight  rate  differentials.  This 
kind  of  money  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
building  and  operating  a  modern  fleet  ca- 
pable of  serving  the  Nation's  trade  conrunerce 
and  national  security.  It  has  gone  a  long 
way,  but  not  long  enough.  Because  of  the 
emphasis  placed  on  liner-type  \essels  by  the 
1936  act  our  liners  and  general  cargo  freight- 
ers are  in  good  shape.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  our  tanker  fleet.  From  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  security  standpoint,  it  is  not 
In  our  national  interest  to  rely  so  heavily  on 
foreign-flag  tonnage  for  the  transportation 
of  imported  oil.  Our  tanker  fleet  is  the 
oldest  of  any  in  the  world;  the  average  age 
per  ship  is  13  years  7  months.  We  are  be- 
hind, too,  in  the  development  of  an  adequate 
and  efficient  bulk-type  cargo  fleet.  The  chal- 
lenge presented  by  the  rapidly  expanding 
commerce  in  bulk  cargo  has  not  yet  been 
met  by  the  American  fleet. 

Nor  has  our  domestic  fleet  kept  up  to  date. 
Over  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  our  domestic  trade  has  declined 
from  425  to  295.  Forty-  and  fifty-year-old 
ships  are  still  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  industry  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  expan- 
sion of  our  domestic  economy  but  the  in- 
dustry will  not  play  it  with  ever  fewer,  ever 
older  vessels. 

Thus  it  is,  that  despite  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1936  act,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  well-balanced  merchant  fleet  at 
the  present.  The  Nation,  the  economy,  the 
Industry  have  changed  In  25  years.  The 
needs  of  1965  are  not  those  of  1936.  And  the 
1936  act  as  it  now  stands  is  not  meeting  these 
needs. 

Only  last  month  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  obtained  a  special  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  a  new  effort  to  consolidate  the 
U.S.  maritime  statutes.  With  this  money  we 
can  revise  and  compile  our  present  laws.  In 
my  opinion,  very  few  changes  In  wording 
would  be  necessary  in  the  formal  revision  of 
tbese  maritime  laws— and  it  should  be  made 
quite  clear  that  these  laws  will  In  no  way  be 
weakened. 

Recently  I  suggested  an  Improvement 
which,  I  believe,  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. One  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  ship  replacement  program  has 
oeen  the  so-called  capital  reserve  fund. 
Tills  fund  allows  subsidized  operators  to  set 
aside  certain  sums  in  tax-free  accounts  for 
later  vessel  construction.  I  would  like  to 
see  an  extension  of  this  reserve  fund  to  the 
nonsubsidized  tramp-bulk  carriers  and  to 
'he  nonsubsidized  domestic  steamship  com- 
panies. 

I  have  been  aware  for  many  years  that 
labor  and  Industry  would  like  to  see  an  up- 


swing and  an  updating  of  our  policies.  Not 
only  labor  and  the  industry  are  aware  of  this 
need:  the  Government  Itself  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned. The  President,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  called  for  "a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine."  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, Nicholas  Johnson,  speaking  here 
In  this  port,  said,  "The  American  merchant 
marine  is  at  the  crossroads"  and  that  "basic 
decisions  must  be  made."  These  decisions 
will  be  made  and  they  will  require  the  best 
efforts,  the  most  constructive  thinking  and 
the  hard  work  of  the  Government,  labor  and 
the  industry  working  together. 

This  is  no  time  for  castlgatlon,  for  gen- 
eralities, or  for  pipedreams.  This  is  a  time 
for  concrete  proposals,  specific  Ideas — and 
for  action. 

In  January,  here  In  New  Orleans,  the 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  proposed  a  radi- 
cally new  concept  in  ocean  shipping — the 
barge-carrying  ship.  The  American  Hawai- 
ian Steamship  Co.  is  now  exploring  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  nuclear-powered  containerized 
ship  for  use  In  Intercoastal  trade.  There 
Is  a  feeling  growing  both  In  the  Industry 
and  In  Washington  that  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  put  off  the  development  of  a 
nuclear-powered  fleet.  The  Russians  are 
building  atomic-powered  Icebreakers.  The 
West  Germans  are  building  atomic -powered 
large  bulk  carriers.  The  Japanese  are  build- 
ing atomic-powered  oceanographic  research 
vessels.  Now  the  Greeks  are  talking  atomic 
power.  And  It  Is  American  industry  that 
is  supplying  many  of  these  reactors. 

I  have  gone  over  much  of  the  available 
material.  I  have  talked  with  many  experts. 
I  believe  nuclear  power  could  substantially 
help  America  regain  her  rightful  place  In 
the  world's  merchant  marine  fleet. 

Our  scientific  knowledge,  our  basic  re- 
search on  atomic  power,  leads  the  world.  We 
have  an  advance  on  the  world  and  we  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  It. 

The  opponents  to  atomic-powered  ships 
say  that  such  vessels  are  unjustifiably,  ex- 
pensive. I  question  their  methods  of  cost 
accounting.  When  atomic-powered  ships 
are  priced,  the  cost  of  the  reactor  core  is 
included  in  the  calculations  and  yet,  this 
is  the  cost  of  the  fuel  and  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation  of  construction 
expenses.  Incidentally,  last  fall  a  large  U.S. 
manufacturer  said  that  it  Is  developing  a  re- 
actor which  will  require  refueling  only  once 
during  the  life  of  the  ship. 

When  the  opponents  to  atomic-powered 
ships  consider  cost,  do  they  Include  the  con- 
tinued savings  of  a  clean  ship?  The  average 
ship  spends  $6,000  to  $8,000  a  year  In  clean- 
ing her  boilers  and  blowing  her  stacks — not 
to  mention  the  additional  costs  of  topside 
damage  caused  by  the  corrosive  mixture  of 
water  and  stack  gases.  The  atomic-pow- 
ered ship  has  no  such  costs. 

The  atomic-powered  ship  gives  up  none 
of  its  payload  to  carry  Its  fuel.  It  Is  said 
that  a  conventionally  powered  60,000  dead- 
weight ton  tanker  would  give  up  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  of  its  payload  for  its  fuel, 
when  making  the  run  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  New  York.  Have  the  cost  accountants 
Included  this? 

In  the  past,  certain  reactor  fuels  cost  $500 
per  pound.  These  same  fuels  can  now  be 
mass  produced  at  $10  per  pound.  The  In- 
stantaneous and  always  available  power  res- 
ervoir of  a  nuclear  ship  provides  abundant 
electricity  for  increased  automation.  We  are 
now  developing  smaller,  cheaper  reactors 
with  less  shielding,  more  power,  and  vastly 
improved  safety  features.  Certain  chemical 
and  physical  developments  offer  the  possi- 
bility of  supplying  nuclear  fuel  In  a  gaseous 
form.  It  Is  now  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
practical  fusion  reactor  which  derives  Its 
fuel  from  the  atmosphere.  And  I  wonder 
whether  these  technological  benefits  and  ad- 
vances are  being  Included. 


Yes;  a  nuclear-powered  merchant  m&riJQe 
win  be  expensive  and  will  cost  money — but 
wasn't  Henry  Ford's  automobile  more  expen- 
sive than  the  horse  and  buggy  which  it  re- 
placed? It  is  now  my  belief  that  oil-fired 
boiler  plants  have  reached  a  certain  tech- 
nological plateau — that  it  Is  time  for  us  to 
proceed  from  fossils  to  fission. 

YoMi  Government  requested  $10.5  million 
this  year  for  research  and  development  in 
the  merchant  marine  field.  Three-fourths  of 
this  figure  was  Intended  for  the  operation  of 
the  Savannatv—oyxt  lone  nuclear  ship.  By 
this  I  mean  $7.5  million  will  go,  not  for  scien- 
tific research  but  to  i>ay  the  operating  cost  of 
the  Savannah,  even  though  the  future  of  this 
ship  Is  In  doubt.  I,  for  one,  do  not  like  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  In  the  business 
of  rim^nlng  merchant  ships.  Instead,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Government's  money  go  to- 
ward basic  research  and  work  toward  the 
development  of  new  equipment  and  systems. 

A  recent  report  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration concluded  that  a  system  which  fea- 
tured hlgh-sp>eed  nuclear  ships  would  provide 
a  merchant  marine  capable  of  meeting  our 
national  needs.  The  ships  In  such  a  fleet 
would  be  of  the  newly  developed  warehouse 
type,  which  utilizes  cargo-handling  advances 
such  as  roll-on,  roll-off  capability  while  re- 
maining flexible  enough  to  compete  In  the 
cargo-handling  environment  of  today.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  these  ships  would 
steam  economically  at  30  knots — the  upper 
practical  limit  for  displacement-type  hulls — 
and  would  be  competitive  with  oll-burnlng 
21 -knot  replacement  ships  using  current  car- 
go-handling methods  on  the  Atlantic  route, 
assuming  that  neither  ship  Is  subsidized. 
The  report  continued  by  saying  that  without 
any  Increase  in  total  cargo  carried,  nuclear 
power  would  now  be  competitive  at  high 
speeds  and,  within  a  relatively  short  time, 
would  be  competitive  with  conventional  pow- 
er at  today's  speeds. 

Nuclear  power  Is  a  great  hope  but  It  Is  not 
our  only  hope.  Our  private  industries,  work- 
ing with  the  Maritime  Administration,  taking 
a  leaf  from  the  space  sciences,  have  made 
significant  advances  in  the  understanding  of 
the  hydrofoil.  We  are  developing  the  hover- 
craft and  we  are  gaining  new  knowledge  of 
the  captured-alr-bubble  concept  In  water- 
borne  transportation. 

So  there  Is  much  to  be  done. 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  new  policies  are 
hammered  out  and  first  steps  taken,  we  must 
remember  that  a  modern  balanced  fleet  will 
not  be  achieved  by  turning  Industry  against 
Government,  company  against  company, 
union  against  union.  We  are  all  In  this  to- 
gether and  In  It,  we  will  sink  or  swim. 

There  will  be  changes  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  Let  us  be  sure  that  these 
changes  are  considered  carefully.  Let  us  not 
wantonly  destroy  what  we  have  labored  so 
hard  to  achieve.  Let  us  strive  to  accept 
change  directed  by  reason  and  to  reject 
change  proposed  without  examination  and 
let  us  not  use  these  luncheons  and  forums 
primarily  as  social  gatherings;  let  us  use 
them  to  provide  the  thoughts  and  the 
stimulus  for  all  those  who  would  strive  for 
an  efiQclent  American  merchant  marine. 


Wake  Up 

(Address  by  Louis  C.  Purdey,  executive  direc- 
tor, Toledo-Lucas  County  Port  Authority; 
president,    the    American    Association    of 
Port  Authorities,  address  for  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, Institute  on  Foreign  Transporta- 
tion and  Port  Operations,  March  18.  1965, 
International  House,  New  Orleans,  La.) 
In  preparing  for  this  presentation  tonight, 
I  tried  to  put  myself  in  your  place.    You've 
just   undergone   4   days   of   Intensive   class- 
room study   of  foreign  transportation  and 
port   operations.     Quite   frankly.   If   I   were 
down  there  right  now,  I'd   be   making  big 
plans  to  fall  asleep  right  after  the  dessert. 
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That's  not  the  reason,  however,  why  my 
talk  Is  titled  "Wake  Up."  although  If  I  use 
it  often  enough  and  loud  enough  it  may  have 
a  certain  shock  effect. 

Naturally,  we're  all  interested  in  the  com- 
mercial implications  of  international  trade. 
We  want  to  make  money.  For  some  Arms  the 
ability  to  buy  certain  things  from  abroad 
Is  crucial  to  the  growth  of  the  organization. 
To  others,  exports  constitute  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  company's  total  output.  Some 
plants,  however,  punch  out  parts  as  suppliers 
and  never  even  consider  where  the  completed 
machines  go  after  their  components  are  In- 
serted. Some  firms  are  so  shortsighted  as 
to  condemn  nearly  all  imports  as  unfair  com- 
petition  to  Arterican   industry. 

When  we  prepare  an  ocean  bill  of  lading, 
file  a  ship's  manifest  with  customs,  prepare 
entry  forms,  verify  documents  presented  with 
letters  of  credit,  or  find  an  oversea  market 
for  some  outmoded  stock,  we  usually  feel 
that  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  as  international 
tradesmen,  our  Job  responsibilities  go  far 
beyond  that.  We  are  actually  fiddling 
around  with  international  economies  and 
politics.  We  must  wake  up  and  take  a  more 
active  role  In  incerasing  our  country's  favor- 
able position  in  world  trade. 

A  wide-awake  approach  to  international 
trade,  generously  distributed  throughout 
American  Industry,  can  add  even  greater 
vitality  to  our  economy  at  home,  cause 
emerging  Nations  to  see  the  advantages  of 
freedom,  and  appreciably  reduce  problems 
of  labor  and  unemployment. 

Why,  you  can  even  do  the  cause  some 
good  at  the  local  meeting  of  your  PTA. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  shrug  off  some- 
body's comment  that  cheap  foreign  labor  is 
chopping   into   oiu-    free   enterprise   system. 

It  is  literally  impossible  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  wages  against  the  labor  costs 
to  an  employer.  Fringe  benefits  and  so- 
called  social  charges — country  by  country. 
Industry  by  industry,  and  by  Industries 
within  any  country — preclude  accurate  com- 
parisons of  wages  as  true  measures  of  com- 
parative labor  costs.  Even  if  we  could  some- 
how correlate  these  statistics,  which  we 
can't.  It  is  still  axiomatic  that  a  nation  can 
only  be  hurt  if  it  excludes  imports  which 
can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  from  abroad. 

Although  the  United  States  can  produce 
many  kinds  of  goods  more  cheaply,  we  will 
gain  by  buying,  from  foreign  sources,  those 
products  for  which  we  have  a  relative  dis- 
advantage and  thus  gain  the  opportunity  to 
export  commodities  for  which  we  have  an 
advantage  because  of  our  superior  natural 
resources,  skills,  and  techniques.  (Balance 
of   payments — President's  meeting.) 

TTie  most  popular  excuse  for  a  lethargic 
attitude  toward  exports  is  that  we  can't 
compete  successfully  because  of  the  low 
wage  scales  overseas.    Let's  talk  about  that. 

Labor  costs  are  governed,  generally,  by 
how  much  labor  is  available  in  relation  to 
the  other  factors  of  production. 

Let  me  cite  this  example  (the  figures  are 
a  bit  dated  but  the  formula  remains  the 
same)  :  In  India  the  labor-capital  ratio  Is 
so  high  that  the  average  worker  is  assisted 
by  about  $300  of  capital  equipment.  Con- 
versely, our  worker's  productivity  is  assisted 
by  more  than  $5,000  worth  of  capital  equip- 
ment. Therefore,  wages  in  India  must  be 
lower  than  those  here. 

Still,  our  country,  as  a  unit,  stands  to  gain 
by  Importing  labor-intensive  products  of  In- 
dia. In  return,  we  can  export  capital-Inten- 
sive products  of  this  country. 

What  I've  been  trying  to  Illustrate  is  that 
the  high  productivity  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
reinforced  by  high  capital  Investment  per 
worker,  can  offset  the  lower  wage  levels 
abroad. 

Any  decline  in  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
trade  will  not  necessarily  reflect  disadvan- 
tages due  to  wage  levels. 


The  truth  Is — countries  which  are  Increas- 
ing their  exports  at  the  expense  of  our  share 
In  the  total,  are  also  Incretising  their  wage 
levels  at  the  same  time. 

The  advantage  we  had  after  World  War  II 
couldn't  last  forever.  We  were  the  only  ma- 
jor source  of  exports  and  we  milked  the 
situation  for  all  it  was  worth.  So-called 
"dvunping"  still  goes  on. 

There  are  acute  labor  shortages  In  the 
more  affluent  areas  of  Europe  which  are 
raising  wages  and  labor  costs.  If  these  coun- 
tries are  to  continue  to  raise  wages  ma- 
terially, they  must  go  outside  their  domes- 
tic market  and  export.  Exclusion  of  their 
products  would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  wage 
differentials  which  are  so  pompously 
pegged  by  some  as  a  threat  to  us  here  In 
America. 

Increased  American  exports  will  serve  to 
reduce  disparities  until  products  will  be 
Judged  on  merit  alone,  using  the  formula 
of  cost  compared  with  quality. 

There  are  alarming  Indications  that  we  are 
not  making  adequate  provisions  to  strength- 
en our  lead  as  an  exporting  Nation.  Our 
tax  laws  may  have  some  Influence.  What- 
ever the  reasons,  it  Is  a  fact  that  our  phil- 
osophy of  mass  production  for  mass  markets 
Is  being  copied  very  successfully  In  West- 
ern Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. We  still  hold  the  unquestionable  lead 
In  capital  equipment,  managerial  capacity, 
and  mass  production  know-how,  but  we  must 
continue  to  modernize,  innovate,  and — above 
all— sell. 

Everyone  of  you  here  tonight  either  is,  or 
will  be,  in  a  position  to  exert  pressures  on 
industrial  management  to  at  least  bid  on 
foreign  business.  Who  knows?  If  the  com- 
pany Is  cost-conscious  enough  and  wants 
more  business  strongly  enough,  mangement 
may,  in  the  process  of  assessing  bid  prices, 
find  new  and  cheaper  ways  to  build  their 
"widgets"  without  a  sacrifice  In  quality. 

Research  of  the  product  can  also  result 
In  modifications  which  more  adequately  fit 
the  economic  needs  and  local  customs  of 
the  foreign  buyer. 

Wake  up,  open  your  mouth  when  you  have 
an  opportunity  and  don't  let  the  old  cheap 
labor  excuse  go  around  the  table  unchal- 
lenged. There  are  good  markets  overseas. 
Wake  up  and  find  them. 

Foreign  Investments?  There  was  a  time 
when  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot. 

As  the  tale  goes,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Ross  Baker  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1882  to  Join  his  brother.  With  financing 
supplied  by  a  family  business  in  Scotland, 
he  started  a  sawmill  in  Indiana.  He  bought 
black  walnut  logs,  cut  them  up,  and  sold 
them  to  people  for  miles  around.  By  the 
time  he  had  become  an  American  citizen, 
his  business  had  prospered,  and  while  most 
of  his  profits  had  been  Invested  in  American 
property,  the  parent  firm  In  Scotland  con- 
tinued to  receive  regular  dividends. 

Remember,  this  business  venture  began  In 
the  late  1800's.  Long  before  this,  however, 
foreign  investment  had  backed  the  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  Colonies  and  financed  a 
large  part  of  the  construction  of  our  canals 
and  railroads. 

With  Just  such  initial  aid  from  foreign 
capital,  our  American  economy  has  been  en- 
riched again  and  again,  and  along  with  such 
financial  Investment  have  come  skills  and 
techniques  to  further  the  Industrial  growth 
of  our  country. 

In  1963,  private  U.S.  business  paid  out  to 
foreign  investors  $796  million  and  the  U.S. 
Government  paid  $400  million,  for  a  total  of 
$1,196  billion. 

That  same  year,  foreigners  paid  us  a  total 
of  $4.6  billion  In  Interest  and  dividends  as 
Income  on  our  Investments  abroad.  Of  this 
amount,  $4.1  billion  came  from  private  In- 
vestment abroad  and  $0.5  billion  was  interest 
paid— mainly    by    foreign    governments— to 


our  Government  on  loans  made  since  World 
War  II.  This  amounts  to  a  4-to-l  ratio— 
which  can  be  considered  excellent  bvislness 
at  any  time. 

In  spite  of  our  excellent  position  in  com- 
merce and  capital  investments  of  American 
firms  abroad,  we  still  have  a  disturbing  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  of  somewhere  near 
$2.6  billion. 

As  the  world  grows  smaller  and  the  study 
of  economics  becomes  more  complex,  we  must 
be  certain  of  our  facts  before  we  hang  a 
foreign  or  domestic  label  on  anything. 

Two  eloquent  Illustrations  of  this  were 
published  recently;  one  appeared  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  &  Times-Star,  and  the  other  In 
Newsweek.    Let  me  read  them  to  you. 

En  route  to  a  shopping  spree,  the  lady 
bought  10  gallons  of  Shell  gasoline  and  had 
the  service  station  man  check  her  Dunlop 
tires. 

At  the  supermarket,  the  lady  bought  sev- 
eral cans  of  Crosse  &  Blackwell  soup,  two 
cans  of  Llbby  peas,  six  Nestle  candy  bars,  a 
package  of  Llpton  tea,  a  box  of  Rlnso,  four 
bars  of  Lifebuoy  soap,  a  tube  of  Pepsodent 
toothpaste,  and  a  carton  of  Raleigh 
cigarettes. 

At  the  department  store  she  bought 
daughter  a  new  dress  and  noticed  an  "Ameri- 
can Enka"  label  describing  the  synthetic 
material. 

At  a  record  shop  she  bought  a  Capitol  re- 
lease which  her  teenage  son  had  described  in 
twisty  detail. 

Back  home,  the  lady  checked  to  see  that  a 
broken  window  had  been  repaired  as  prom- 
ised by  the  hardware;  in  the  corner  of  the 
new  pane  was  stuck  an  "American  St.- 
Gobaln"  trademark.  Then  she  used  the 
family's  Underwood  typewriter  to  drop  a  note 
to  her  sister. 

And  when  the  younger  kids  came  home 
from  school  they  each  got  a  Good  Humor 
Ice  cream  bar  as  a  snack. 

Ah,  Isn't  It  wonderful  that  American  com- 
panies can  come  up  with  such  a  variety  of 
products  for  the  lady? 

Every  one  mentioned  in  the  story  Is  made 
by  a  firm  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  Europe- 
ans: 

Shell  Oil  is  70  percent  owned  by  the 
British-Dutch  giant  firm  called  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell. 

Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Nestle,  and  Llbby  prod- 
ucts are  tied  to  the  Swiss  firm  of  Nestle. 

Dunlop  tires  are  made  by  British-con- 
trolled Dunlop  Rubber,  Ltd. 

Capitol  Records  are  98  percent  owned  by 
Britain's  Eml,  Ltd. 

American  St.-Gobain  Glass  by  France's 
Compagnie  De  St.-Gobain. 

American  Enka  fiber  production  Is  ruled 
by  the  Netherlands  United  Rayon  Manufac- 
turers. 

Underwood  typewriters  by  Italy's  Olivetti 
Corp. 

Raleigh  and  Viceroy  cigarettes  are  made 
In  the  United  States  by  Brown  &  Williamson, 
but  it's  a  subsidiary  of  British-American 
Tobacco  headquartered  In  London. 

Leaving  his  TWA  Jetliner,  the  executive 
plcksup  a  Hertz  rent-a-car  at  the  airport  and 
drives  downtown  to  his  office,  where  he 
ascends  In  an  Otis  elevator.  In  a  crowded 
business  day,  he  talks  to  Price  Waterhouse 
&  Co.  about  his  firm's  forthcoming  audit, 
the  Dlebold  group  about  a  marketing  study. 
Hill  &  Knowlton  about  publicity  for  a  new 
product,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng  about  his 
advertising  budget,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  about  a  loan  to  build  a  new  plant.  Man- 
power, Inc.  about  a  temporary  office  help,  and 
American  Express  about  his  credit  card  state- 
ment. 

The  only  odd  thing  about  the  schedule  U 
that  the  executive  isn't  in  the  United 
States,  where  all  these  companies  are  head- 
quartered. He  is  in  Paris.  And  the  profu- 
sion of  U.S.  goods  and  services  at  his  dis- 
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posal  there  illustrates  vividly  the  depth  and 
diversity  of  the  U.S.  business  stake  In  Europe. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
trade  objectives  of  free  nations  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

We  want  to  promote  economic  growth 
around  the  world.  The  Soviet  bloc  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  institution  of   communism. 

If  economically  weak  countries  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  In  selling  their  goods  elsewhere, 
they  can  usually  depend  on  Russia  to  buy — 
particularly  If  the  goods  are  considered  "sur- 
plus" on  the  world  market. 

The  Soviet  Union  pays  off,  however,  not 
in  money  but  In  products  produced  within 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Since  the  countries  with 
which  they  trade  can't  afford  to  buy  much 
of  anything  anyway,  the  barter  system  Is  a 
good  deal.  These  exchanges  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  of  Russian  technicians 
who  not  only  help  the  emerging  nation — they 
also  sell  communism. 

If  the  barter  system  doesn't  promise  to  do 
the  Job  for  the  commies,  they  can  always  sell 
at  attractively  low  prices  conunensurate  with 
what  the  traffic  will  bear  and  still  achieve 
the  same  political  objectives. 

Therefore,  as  we  bury  the  wornout  phi- 
losophy of  "buy  American  at  any  price,"  we 
fire  hefty  salvos  of  economic  bullets  in  the 
peaceful  war  to  Insure  a  free  society  for  all 
people. 

Try  that  one  on  yoiu- PTA.  You  also  might 
try  It  on  those  Junior  Congressmen  who  pe- 
rennially promote  some  form  of  buy  Ameri- 
can legislation. 

Although  the  scales  weigh  heavily  In  our 
favor,  we  can't  do  any  unqualified  crowing, 
however,  about  our  aggressiveness  or  super 
salesmanship  on  the  world  market. 

It  sometimes  takes  an  enterprising  Eu- 
ropean Industry  to  light  the  fire  here  at  home 
In  the  best  Interests  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Heiu-y  Ford  II,  in  discussing  automobile 
imports  and  their  effect  on  Detroit,  told  his 
stockholders,  "What  really  started  this  mar- 
ket upheaval  was  an  unusually  severe  dose 
of  foreign  competition.  Because  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  Is  fighting  back  hard  in  the 
marketplace,  the  whole  country  is  going  to 
benefit  from  the  competition.  It  will  bene- 
fit through  Improved  Industrial  efficiency, 
through  heightened  scientiflc  and  tech- 
nological advances,  and  through  a  strength- 
ened economy." 

My  problem  now  Is,  "Where  do  I  stop?"  Il- 
lustrations of  how  you  can  influence  the 
American  economy  and  our  Image  and  pres- 
tige abroad  are  unlimited. 

Just  let  me  say  this.  In  closing.  More  than 
3  million  Americans  are  employed  in  the 
handling  or  production  of  otir  present  voltune 
of  exports.  For  each  billion  dollars  of  trade 
expansion,  150.000  new  Jobs  will  open  up. 

All  groups — not  only  you  pro's,  all  groups: 
Civic,  educational,  labor,  management — 
everyone  must  "wake  up"  to  the  growing 
sophistication  of  world  industry.  All  of  us 
must  either  develop  or  get  behind  trade  ex- 
pansion. Not  only  will  we  assist  our  local 
communities,  but  we  can  help  to  make  our 
entire  country  grow. 

Foreign  competition  Is  a  challenge,  not  a 
threat. 

Work  to  your  full  capacity — Innovate,  pio- 
neer, invent,  sell. 

Wake  up  to  your  best  potential  as  a  profes- 
sional. Live  up  to  your  obligations  as  a  good 
American. 

Have  I  oversimplified  the  subject  of  inter- 
national trade? 

Certainly,  I  have. 

Have  I  overemphasized  the  Influence  of 
world  trade  on  our  lives?    Perhaps. 

Have  I  Influenced  Just  one  of  you  to  greater 
endeavor? 

If  I  have,  my  evening  here  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Thank  you. 


TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND,  DR.  CHARLES 
M.  GOETHE.  ON  HIS  90TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  KUCHETi.  Mr.  President,  a  touch- 
ing event  in  California  recently  signaled 
the  reaching  of  the  90th  milestone  in  a 
productive,  varied,  and  colorful  career 
for  Dr.  Charles  M.  Goethe,  a  widely 
knovsm  conservationist  and  philanthro- 
pist whose  life  efforts  have  been  the  fur- 
thering of  causes  for  betterment  of  his 
fellow  man. 

The  imposing  record  of  good  works 
performed  by  Dr.  Goethe  has  been  an  in- 
spiration, indeed,  to  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him.  Friends  and 
admirers  from  throughout  California 
and  all  over  the  Nation  signified  this  at 
the  recent  banquet  marking  Goethe  Rec- 
ognition Day,  reflecting  gratitude  and 
esteem  felt  for  a  truly  moumental  char- 
acter. 

The  far-ranging  sentiment  with  which 
Dr.  Groethe  is  regarded  was  summed  up 
expressively  in  an  editorial  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  as  part  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  AN  Old  Friend  on  His  90th 

For  some  50  years  now,  communications 
signed  "C.  M.  Goethe"  have  been  appearing 
In  the  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  column  of  this 
newspaper — seldom  without  begetting  nu- 
merous others  from  readers  who  testify  in 
effect:  "This  gentleman  never  falls  to  en- 
lighten and  delight.    I  wish  to  thank  him." 

The  Chronicle  now  wishes  also  to  thank 
him — the  occasion  being  his  90th  birthday 
today.  It  thanks  him  for  Itself,  and  for 
thousands  of  Californlans  who  would  shower 
him  with  thanks  if  aware  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  they  owe. 

For  Charles  Matthias  Goethe,  native  and 
continuing  resident  of  Sacramento,  Is  not 
only  a  letterwrlting  naturalist,  conserva- 
tionist, botanist,  geologist,  ornithologist, 
philosopher,  and  world  traveler.  He  is  also  a 
great  philanthropist.  To  him  and  his  late 
wife  (the  former  Mary  Glide,  member  of  a 
family  preeminent  in  California's  Methodist 
history)  Californlans  are  Indebted  for  vari- 
ous large  acreages  of  virgin  redwoods  that 
survive  as  parts  of  the  State  park  system. 
Among  thestf*  is  the  Jedediah  Smith  grove 
that  the  couple  purchased  and  gave  to  the 
State  to  preserve  the  name  of  a  Methodist 
that  Goethe  reveres  as  "the  Blbletoter."  An- 
other Is  the  Mary  Glide  Goethe  grove,  his 
memorial  to  the  wife  who  shared  his  travels 
and  enthusiasms  and  constantly  appears  In 
his  letters  In  such  phrases  as  "my  sweet- 
heart and  I"  and  "We  Two." 

The  scope  of  those  enthusiasms  is  in- 
dicated by  the  title  of  "Honorary  Chief  Natu- 
ralist," conferred  on  Goethe  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  by  an  Item  In  the  Chron- 
icle of  February  25,  1912.  It  reports  that 
Goethe,  then  In  India,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  California  "a  special  com- 
missioner to  sjudy  and  Investigate  children's 
playgrounds  In  cities  throughout  the 
world." 

As  examples  of  the  Goethe  style  we  cite  this 
excerpt  from  one  of  his  more  recent  letters, 
dealing  with  the  remarkable  survival  mech- 
anism of  alligators:  "The  philosophizing 
naturalist  wonders  why  man,  alone  of  all  ani- 
mals, carelessly  disregards  nature's  provision 
for  survival.  He  wastes  everything,  from 
California's  yesteryear  sugar  pine  forest  near 
Hetch  Hetchy,  to  transplanting  English  spar- 
rows and   starlings  to   displace  our  native 


birds."  Then,  In  reply  to  a  query  from  us 
about  his  letterwrlting,  he  says:  "I  cannot 
recall  Just  when  a  certain  very  wise  news- 
paperman suggester  that  the  research  of  us 
two  ought  to  be  radiated  to  those  who  are 
blind  to  the  miracles-of-God-in-nature.  It 
must  have  been  a  half  century  ago." 

It  would  be  nice  to  anticipate,  on  this  oc- 
casion, another  half  century  of  radiation. 


POLITICAL    ACTION    VITAL    FOR    A 
LATIN  AMERICAN  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  ardently  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  a  united  "Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  defense  of  their  freedoms  in 
the  interchange  of  their  cultures,  and 
in  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

With  this  as  a  background,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  spoke  in 
Mexico  City  last  Monday.  He  addressed 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Mexico.  With  vision  and  clarity  Sen- 
ator Javits  spoke  of  the  problems  of 
economic  integration  in  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

He  referred  to  Adela,  the  Atlantic 
Community  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America,  which  he  himself  ini- 
tiated. 

I  regard  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  as 
thought  provoking,  and  as  required  read- 
ing for  all  Americans  who  wish  this  great 
Western  Hemisphere  to  be  at  peace  and 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  peoples  in 
its  many  nation-states. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
PKJint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Political  Action  Vital  fob  Latin  Amebican 
Integration 

It  has  been  more  than  3  years  since  the 
signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  Punta  del 
Este  agreed  to  accelerate  the  integration  of 
Latin  America  so  as  to  stimulate  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  continent. 

In  these  years  we  have  witnessed  substan- 
tial gains  in  the  economic  integration  of 
Latin  America.  We  have  seen  both  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
(LAFTA)  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  (CACM)  make  substantial  cuts 
in  tariffs,  and  intraregional  trade  has 
increased. 

Despite  these  accomplishments;  despite 
these  gains,  true  economic  integration  and 
the  harmonization  of  economic  policies  has 
not  been  achieved,  particularly  in  LAFTA. 
In  short,  reality  has  not  been  able  to  match 
the  plan  of  Punta  del  Este;  actions  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  fulfill  the  manifest 
destiny  of  Latin  America — a  continental  eco- 
nomic union,  cemented  by  mutual  interest, 
and  designed  to  allow  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  to  realize  the  potential  of  their 
resoxu-ces,  natural  and  human. 

It  is  evident  that  this  destiny  of  true 
economic  Integration  of  the  Americas  can 
be  realized  only  through  full  political  com-, 
mltment  to  It  at  the  highest  levels  and  with 
the  strong  support  of  democratic  political 
parties,  trade  unions,  men  of  influence  In  all 
walks  of  life,  and  the  peoples  concerned. 
Even  though  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) ,  minis- 
terial groups,  experts  and  private  enterprise 
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hemlspherewide  organizations  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Council  for  Commerce  and 
Production  (CICYP)  fully  realize  this  need, 
such  commitment  has  not  been  made  evident 
today  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Unless  widespread  political  support  de- 
velops the  great  gains  of  LAFTA.  CACM,  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  could  be  dissipated 
with  the  most  damaging  consequences  to  the 
future  of  freedom  and  well-being  in  the 
hemisphere. 

I  invite  today,  therefore,  leaders  of  demo- 
cratic political  parties  and  trade  unions  of 
the  Americas — which  excludes  the  extrem- 
ist right  and  the  Communist  left — and  Latin 
American  personalities  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  democratic  reform  and  unity  to  join  me 
In  the  establishment  of  an  Action  Commit- 
tee for  an  Economic  Union  of  the  Americas. 

This  committee  should  dedicate  its  heart 
and  soul  and  Its  Influence  to  bringing  about 
a  true  continental  economical  union  by 
rallying  strong  political  support  behind  the 
Idea  of  a  treaty  for  a  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market,  composed  of  all  the  nations  of 
Latin  America,  to  be  followed,  In  due  course, 
as  the  Latin  American  members  agree,  by  a 
treaty  for  a  Western  Hemisphere  free  trade 
area,  including  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

To  those  who  would  dismiss  this  call  as 
being  unrealistic — or  at  least  premature — 
let  me  refer  you  to  the  comment  that  was 
the  fashion  In  the  capitals  of  Europe  on 
the  future  of  Western  European  economic 
Integration  in  the  early  1950 "s:  "A  common 
market  of  all  Europe  Is  a  wonderful  Idea, 
and  It  may  even  happen  someday,  but  how 
can  anybody  expect  it  to  succeed  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  rivals  for  cen- 
turies?" 

Who  indeed,  would  have  thought  that  In 
the  next  decade,  a  European  Common  Mar- 
ket would  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
economic  forces  in  the  world?  Who  in- 
deed, but  Jean  Monnet  and  his  Action  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  States  of  Europe.  The 
Conunlttee  I  propose  today,  like  Monnefs 
group  would  derive  Its  strength  from  a  mem- 
bership agreed  on  the  necessity  of  achieving 
the  goal  of  a  continental  economic  union, 
and  committed  to  influence  their  respective 
parliaments,  trade  unions,  and  public  opin- 
ion In  general,  to  realize  that  goal. 

The  problem  of  political  leadership  in 
Latin  American  economic  and  political  uni- 
fication is  becoming  clearer  daily  to  the 
goverrmients  and  people  of  the  hemisphere. 
What  ^  needed  now  is  a  final,  well-orga- 
nized drive  to  overcome  that  inertia  and  that 
provincial  view  of  nationalism  which  sepa- 
rates the  hemisphere  from  the  realization  of 
these  goals. 

The  experience  of  the  Monnet  group  in 
Europe  can  teach  us  much  about  hoy/  such 
goals    can    be    realistically    achieved. 

Monnefs  group  came  Into  existence  In  late 
1955  following  the  Messina  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  six  countries  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Conununlty.  which 
recommended  the  Initiation  of  "a  common 
European  market,  free  from  all  customs 
duties  and  all  quantitative  restrictions"  on 
the  basis  of  "appropriate  institutional  means 
for  the  realization  and  operation"  of  en- 
larged economic  organisms.  The  ministers 
created  an  intergovernmental  committee 
under  Paul  Henri  Spaak  to  draft  the  relevant 
treaties  or  arrangements. 

As  in  the  case  of  Latin  America  today,  the 
European  Integration  movement  was  well 
underway  at  this  time  and  had  succeeded 
in  the  creation  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community.  LAFTA,  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  CIAP.  and  the 
Inter- American  Bank  represent  the  victories 
so  far  of  the  economic  Integration  movement 
in  the  hemisphere. 


But  the  parallels  between  Euprope  in  the 
early  1950's  and  Latin  America  today  do  not 
stop  here.  Monnet  and  his  group  realized 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  organized,  Europe- 
wide  political  support  to  Insure  that  gov- 
ernments would  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Spaak  committee. 

Similarly,  more  and  more  dissatisfaction 
is  being  heard  today  over  the  lack  of  politi- 
cal support  for  the  meaningful  economic 
integration  of  Latin  America.  There  has 
not  been  an  Important  Inter-American  con- 
ference during  the  past  several  months  which 
did  not  recommend  in  one  form  or  another 
a  means  to  remedy  this  lack.  What  has 
been  absent,  however,  is  a  focal  point — a  cen- 
tral group — that  could  give  direction  and 
purpose  to  the  diverse  groups  working  toward 
the  same  goal. 

Similar  ferment  in  Europe — a  similar  feel- 
ing that  not  enough  was  being  done — 
brought  about  the  creation  of  Monnefs  ac- 
tion committee  In  late  1955.  It  brought 
together  a  coalition  of  divergent  forces  which 
were  agreed  on  one  point,  the  Important 
one — the  need  for  European  unification.  It 
created  conditions  which  made  certain  that 
any  draft  treaty  put  together  by  the  Spaak 
committee  would  fall  on  the  ears  of  recep- 
tive parliamentary  and  public  opinion.  Its 
members  were  party  and  union  leaders  of 
the  democratic  left  who  were  agreed  on  the 
principle  of  economic  integration  and  who 
were  prepared  to  build  up  the  necessary 
political  support  to  make  this  goal  realizable, 
without  further  delay.  Largely  through  the 
work  of  this  group,  the  Spaak  committee's 
draft  treaty  establishing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  was  approved  In  Rome 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  six  nations 
Joined  in  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  similar  action  com- 
mittee In  Latin  Am<='rica  in  1965  can  have 
the  same  effect  as  Monnefs  European  group 
in  1955.  Certainly  there  are  many  divergent 
forces  in  Latin  America.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  is  one  central  idea  which 
is  gaining  credence  in  all  sections  of  the 
hemisphere — the  need  for  Latin  American 
economic  unity. 

This  is  true,  because  many  Latin  American 
economic  and  political  leaders  are  now  be- 
coming aware  that  the  process  of  Latin 
American  economic  integration  Is  not  pro- 
ceeding fast  enough  and  many  basic  prob- 
lems remain.     For  example: 

1.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Latin  America's 
foreign  exchange  Income  Is  still  generated 
through  exports  of  oil,  coffee,  meat,  cotton, 
copper,  sugar,  wool,  iron  ore,  and  bananas. 

2.  Developed  countries — especially  in  Eu- 
rope but  including  the  United  States — con- 
tinue to  impose  restrictive  measures  on  Lat- 
in American  exports  such  as  coffee,  lead, 
zinc,  and  oil — a  situation  which  has  been 
condoned  by  Latin-American  exporters  de- 
siring the  benefits  of  selling  in  protected, 
high-price  markets. 

3.  Wide  disparities  remain  between  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  sectors  within  in- 
dividual countries  as  well  as  between  the 
levels  of  development  of  individual  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America — per  capita  annual 
income  ranges  between  $1,120  in  Venezuela 
to  less  than  $100  in  Bolivia. 

4.  Development  planning  often  takes  place 
without  the  full  participation  of  the  private 
sector. 

5.  The  heavy  external  debt  burden  of  many 
Latin  American  countries  impedes  their  eco- 
nomic development  efforts. 

6.  Intra-LAFTA  trade  still  constitutes  only 
8  or  9  percent  of  the  LAFTA  countries'  total 
trade.  Intra-CACM  trade  accounts  for  only 
13  percent  of  that  region's  total  trade. 

7.  Tariff  cutting  procedure  In  LAFTA  Is 
permissive  rather  than  automatic  or  across- 
the-board   which   allows  member   countries 


to  protect  indefinitely  against  effective  com- 
petition the  most  sensitive  areas  of  their 
economies. 

8.  Industrial  Integration  among  countries 
Is  still  only  In  the  talking  stage. 

9.  Real  monetary  and  fiscal  stability  Is  still 
lacking  in  many  of  the  member  countries  of 
LAFTA. 

10.  Expansion  of  intra-LAFTA  trade  in 
maniifactured  goods  has  been  quite  limited 
due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  more  advanced 
member  countries  to  reduce  their  high  tariffs 
on  such  goods  because  of  a  fear  of  exposing 
their  heavily  subsidized  industries  to  com- 
petition from  abroad. 

It  Is  becoming  more  evident  each  day  that 
the  resolution  of  Latin  America's  economic 
problems  can  best  be  effected  within  the 
framework  of  a  genuine  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  within  which  goods,  per- 
sons, and  capital  can  move  more  freely.  With 
the  emergence  of  a  common  external  tariff 
and  a  phased,  across-the-board  reduction  of 
tariffs  on  intraregional  trade,  there  would 
emerge  In  such  an  arrangement  a  mass  mar- 
ket of  220  million  people  with  a  combined 
annual  gross  national  product  of  between 
$70  and  $80  billion,  $18  billion  of  foreign 
trade,  and  $2.5  billion  in  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

Such  a  common  market  with  a  unified 
commercial  policy  would  greatly  Increase 
Latin  America's  leverage  with  the  industrial 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Japan  in  the  field  of  trade.  It  would  also 
provide  a  powerful  pull  on  private  capital 
from  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan  which  Is  essential  for  Latin  America's 
more  rapid  industrial  development.  It  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  rational,  re- 
gional transportation  system,  in  coastal  ship- 
ping as  well  as  inland  road  and  rail  trans- 
portation. It  could  provide  a  great  stimulus 
to  economic  growth  through  the  strengthen- 
ing of  competition  in  the  region,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  additional  local  manufactures. 
Further  diversification  in  production  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  would  help  to  reduce 
Latin  America's  dependence  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  primary  commodities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  establish- 
ing a  Latin  American  Common  Market  can 
receive  great  impetus  from  the  Industrially 
advanced  nations  of  the  world.  These  na- 
tions, under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  have  already  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  trade  to  developing  nations 
and  the  need  to  take  xxrgent  action  to 
Improve  their  terms  of  trade.  In  a  statement 
of  May  1963  the  ministers  of  the  contracting 
parties  of  GATT  agreed  that  In  the  forth- 
coming GATT  negotiations  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  reduce  barriers  to  the  exports  of 
developing  countries  and  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced industrialized  covmtries  would  not 
expect  to  receive  reciprocity  from  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

I  strongly  believe  that  in  line  with  the  May 
1963  GATT  ministerial  declaration  the 
United  States  could  now  call  on  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  of  GATT  to  extend  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  specified  American  ex- 
ports. The  United  States  itself  could  take 
the  lead  by  taking  such  a  step,  provided  that 
the  other  GATT  nations  Involved  follow  suit 
and  that  Latin  American  nations  agree  to  ac- 
celerate the  process  of  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration  in  a  competitive  atmos- 
phere. Low-cost,  efflcient,  modern  indtis- 
tries,  established  in  regions  which  offer  the 
best  combination  of  accessibility  to  markets, 
resources,  and  training  manpower  and  ready 
to  face  competition  from  abroad,  are  the  best 
assurance  that  competitive  conditions  would 
prevail  during  this  process. 

Once  such  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  is  a  reality,  and  in  agreement  with 
its  member  countries,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  could  effectively  establish  a  new  eco- 
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nomic  relationship  with  it.  Such  a  relation- 
ship could  take  the  form  of  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere free  trade  area — but  limited  at  first 
to  raw  mnterlals.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market  would  reduce 
their  trade  restrictions — both  tariffs  and  im- 
port quotas — on  raw  materials  originating  in 
the  Western  Heml.^phere  on  a  phased  annual 
basis  until  such  trade  restrictions,  say  In  10 
years,  were  at  zero. 

As  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
becomes  more  industrialized  and  is  able  to 
compete  with  the  more  efficient  industries 
of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  this  limited  Western  Hemisphere  free 
trade  zone  could  be  expanded  to  cover  spec- 
ified manufactures  and  semimanufactures 
and  could  develop  fiu-ther  by  negotiating 
arrangements  with  other  regional  trading 
groups,  such  as  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Its  existence  would  also  insure  that 
the  Latin  American  Common  Market  would 
be  outward  looking  and  competitive. 

If  such  an  economic  union  Is  to  succeed, 
however,  Latin  American  nations  must  im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  initiative,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  social  Justice. 
These  ends  are  not  in  the  least  incompatible. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  Latin  America 
would  be  trying  to  achieve  in  a  decade  what 
we  in  the  United  States,  after  a  century  of 
trying,  have  not  perfected — the  operation  of 
private  business  in  the  public  interest.  What 
Is  needed  is  a  new  spirit  both  on  the  part 
of  government  and  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  achievement  of  common  goals  of  progress 
without  sacrificing  their  own  self-interest. 
In  many  Latin  American  countries,  leader- 
ship in  dex-eloping  such  a  spirit  has  been 
demonstrated  to  a  heartening  degree. 

Proof  that  businessmen  of  the  hemisphere 
are  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of 
their  responsibility  to  play  a  major  part  in 
solving  the  profound  problems  facing  Latin 
America  was  evidenced  in  the  meeting  last 
month  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Inter-American  Council  of  Production  and 
Commerce  (CICYP) .  The  committee  decided 
to  form  a  committee  to  represent  private 
enterprise  before  LAFTA  and  to  send  a  dele- 
gation to  the  upcoming  LAFTA  Foreign  Min- 
isters' conference  as  well  as  to  promote  a 
multilateral  system  of  investment  guarantees 
for  private  capital  in  Latin  America  and  to 
undertake  a  number  of  measures  to  expand 
Lathi  American  export  possibilities  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Inter-American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  proof  is  also  provided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  multinational,  multlprivate  en- 
terprise investment  company  last  September 
to  Implement  the  Atlantic  Community  Devel- 
opment Group  for  Latin  America  (Adela) 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  initiate.  Adela 
is  designed  to  revitalize  private  enterprise 
In  Latin  America  by  bringing  the  capital  and 
the  talents  of  many  enterprises  In  many 
nations  into  a  partnership  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican business. 

The  Implementation  of  Adela  represents 
a  unique  experiment.  It  recognizes  that  even 
all  the  governments  of  the  free  world  to- 
gether are  not  possessed  of  the  combination 
of  capital,  skills,  initiative  and  knowledge 
needed  for  the  successful  economic  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  without  the  Indis- 
pensable aid  of  the  private  sector. 

Latin  America  has  the  resources  and  I  be- 
lieve many  of  its  political  and  business  and 
trade  union  leaders  now  have  demonstrated 
their  desire  to  bring  about  an  economic 
union  which  will  benefit  all  the  peoples  of 
the  continent.  It  is  my  hope  that  an  Action 
Committee  for  the  Economic  Union  of  the 
Arnericas  will  now  be  formed  to  translate 
these  resources  and  these  desires  Into  orga- 
nized action  to  make  Latin  America  the  great 
^dependent  free  world  economic  force  It  has 
every  right  to  be. 
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PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT  AWARDS 
ITS  HIGHEST  HONOR  TO  DR.  ED- 
WARD W.  MILL,  OF  OCCIDENTAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
timate relationship  and  unique  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Republic,  once  a  ward  of  our 
Nation  and  now  a  full-fledged  thriving, 
freedom-loving,  independent  member  of 
the  family  of  nations,  always  have  de- 
pended upon  full  understanding,  per- 
sonal associations,  mutual  respect,  and 
common  purpose. 

A  dedicated  and  Imaginative  worker 
in  this  field  is  a  California  resident,  Dr. 
Edward  W.  Mill,  distinguished  professor 
on  the  faculty  of  Occidental  College,  of 
Los  Angeles.  For  conspicuous  services 
in  assisting  and  helping  guide  the  Philip- 
pine Government  in  the  tortuous  area  of 
foreign  affairs.  Dr.  Mill  was  awarded  the 
highest  honor  within  the  capability  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  be- 
stow, the  Order  of  Sikatuna.  The  pres- 
entation occurred  at  a  public  ceremony 
in  Los  Angeles  by  Minister  Alejandro 
Holigores,  the  Philippine  consul  general 
stationed  there. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing this  meaningful  event  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  because  Dr.  Mill's 
award  was  made  primarily  for  his  work 
as  director  of  the  Philippine  Foreign 
Affairs  training  program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  which  functioned  from 
1945-48.  Today  30  of  the  graduates  of 
this  program  hold  the  high  rank  of  Am- 
bassador or  Minister  in  the  Philippine 
diplomatic  sei-vice.  They  provide  the 
core  group  of  the  career  sei-vice  of  the 
Philippines. 

A  graduate  of  the  Universities  of  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  Dr.  Mill  received 
his  doctorate  from  Princeton  University. 
He  has  since  combined  a  career  in  gov- 
ernment service  and  the  academic  world. 
In  addition  to  his  work  in  training  Phil- 
ippine diplomats,  Dr.  Mill  has  held  For- 
eign Service  reserve  assignments  in  In- 
donesia and  the  Philippines.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1963  in  intensive  study 
in  Vietnam  and  Malaysia.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  chairman  of  the  Chevalier 
progi-am  in  diplomacy  and  world  affairs 
at  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Ar- 
thur G.  Coons,  Occidental  has  acquired 
a  worldwide  reputation  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs.  This  has  been 
greatly  spurred  since  1957  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Chevalier  program  in 
diplomacy  and  world  affairs.  Mrs. 
Stuart  Chevalier  founded  this  program 
in  honor  of  her  late  husband,  the  well- 
known  attorney,  Stuart  Chevalier.  The 
high  honor  given  Dr.  Mill  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  attests  to  the  increas- 
ing recognition  given  Occidental  in  world 
affairs. 


REGULATION  OF  LABELING  OF 
CIGARETTES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recently  completed  lengthy  hear- 


ings on  S.  559  and  S.  547,  two  bills  which 
would  regulate  the  cigarette  industry  in 
connection  with  the  serious  health  haz- 
ards inherent  in  cigarette  smoking. 

Because  the  overwhelming  consensus 
of  medical  opinion  at  the  hearings  and 
in  general  is  that  cigarette  smoking  is  ^ 
dangerous,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
some  warning  to  smokers,  and  partic- 
ularly to  potential  smokers,  is  needed.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  a  warning 
be  required  in  cigarette  advertising, 
which  otherwise  can  mislead  young  peo- 
ple into  believing  that  smoking  is  a  sign 
of  maturity  and  adulthood.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee a  statement  in  support  of  Senator 
Neuberger's  bill  (S.  547),  which  would 
require  that  cigarette  advertising  contain 
a  warning  as  to  the  dangers  of  smoking. 

Even  more  significant,  whatever  bill  is 
enacted,  it  is  especially  important  that 
Congress  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  from  regulating 
deceptive  cigarette  advertising.  That 
body  is  the  one  Federal  agency  which 
acted  promptly  in  the  wake  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  to  adopt  rules  re- 
quiring an  appropriate  warning  in  cig- 
arette advertising. 

Because  I  think  it  is  so  critical  that 
our  young  people  be  adequately  educated 
abaut  the  dangers  of  smoking,  and  that 
they  not  be  subjected  to  a  massive  cam- 
paign of  misleading  advertising,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
before  the  Commerce  Committee,  which 
discusses  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
problem  in  more  detail,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  S.  559  and  S.  547,  Bills  To 
Regul.\te  Labeling  of  Cigarettes 

The  testimony  at  these  hearings  leaves  no 
doubt  \^that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  public 
health  problem  of  great  and  growing  serious- 
ness. The  overwhelming  consensus  of  medi- 
cal opinion  holds  that  smoking  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  lung  cancer,  which  kills  more 
than  40.000  Americans  every  year;  that  it 
is  a  major  cause  of  chronic  bronchitis;  and 
that  It  is  associated  with,  and  may  well  be  a 
cause  of,  heart  disease,  emphysema,  and 
other  serious  diseases  which  each  year  brings 
death,  to  large  numbers  of  Americans.  In 
New  York  City  there  were  2,761  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  alone  last  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  diseases,  and  Dr.  George  James, 
the  city's  commissioner  of  health,  estimates 
that,  viewed  conservatively,  at  least  70  per- 
cent of  these  deaths  were  attributed  to  cig- 
arette smoking. 

A  public  health  problem  as  grave  as  cigar- 
ette smoking  demands  prompt  and  effective 
action  in  the  public  interest.  But  what  does 
the  record  show  has  been  done  to  protect 
the  public?  The  answer  is  not  nearly 
enough.  The  cigarette  companies  them- 
selves, who  certainly  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
responsibility,  have  not  undertaken  signifi- 
cant action.  Not  only  do  they  continue  to 
deny  that  cigarette  smoking  is  an  estab- 
lished health  hazard,  but  they  have  tried  to 
dampen  public  awareness  of  this  hazard 
through  massive  advertising.  These  cam- 
paigns seek  to  impress  the  American  people 
with  the  untenable  notion  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  consistent  with  health  and  vigor, 
and  that  It  is  a  mark  of  sophistication  and 
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maturity  and  a  gateway  to  glamor  and 
romance. 

Since  evidence  of  the  health  risks  of  cig- 
arette smoking  began  to  appear,  the  cigarette 
companies  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to 
advertise  their  product — mainly  to  televi- 
sion and  radio  audiences  including  large 
numbers  of  children  and  teenagers.  Too 
often,  youngsters  are  swayed  by  advertising 
that  conveys  the  idea  that  if  they  want  to 
act  like  grownups  they  should  light  up  a 
cigarette.  They  are  too  young  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  dangers  to  their  health 
when  they  smoke;  these  dangers  seem  too 
remote  and  distant.  They  are  not,  however, 
too  young  to  obtain  cigarettes  and  thus  ac- 
quire a  habit  very  difficult,  if  not  Impossi- 
ble, to  break  In  later  life.  Once  a  young- 
ster becomes  a  confirmed  smoker,  he  may 
never  be  able  to  break  the  habit,  even  after 
he  grows  up  and  gains  an  Insight  into  the 
health  dangers. 

In  the  absence  of  any  significant  effort  by 
the  cigarette  companies  to  face  the  prob- 
lem— and  current  cigarette  commercials  dem- 
onstrate that  the  much-publicized  cigarette 
advertising  code  adopted  by  the  manufac- 
turers has  made  no  meaningful  change  in 
cigarette  advertising — private  groups  like  the 
American  Cancer  Society  have  tried  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  the  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking.  But  their  efforts  have  been  modest 
and  have  been  mostly,  lost  in  the  tide  of  ad- 
vertising by  the  cigarette  companies. 

Government — Federal,  State,  or  local — also 
has  not  done  enough  to  cope  with  this  great 
public  health  problem.  In  contrast  to  other 
potentially  harmful  products,  cigarettes  are 
promoted  and  distrib,uted  without  restric- 
tion. Although  drugs  which  may  have 
harmful  side  effects  are  labeled  to  alert  the 
purchaser,  cigarettes  are  not.  Hard  liquor 
is  not  advertised  on  television;  cigarettes 
are.  Alcoholic  beverages  are  not  sold  to 
aunors;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children 
in  the  seventh  grade  smoking  cigarettes.  No 
one  can  drive  an  automobile  without  being 
licensed:  anyone  can  smoke  cigarettes.  The 
fact  that  cigarettes  are  sold  and  promoted 
without  restriction  (cither  self-imposed  by 
the  cigarette  manufacturers  or  imposed  by 
the  Government)  helps  explain  Vv^hy  many 
Americans  do  not  yet,  despite  the  evidence, 
fully  understand  and  accept  that  cigarette 
smolilng  may  kill  them. 

The  only  agency  that  has  msde  a  serious 
effort  to  cope  with  this  problem  is  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conamission.  whose  duty  is  to 
prevent  unfair  or  deceptive  advertising  of 
products  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  On 
the  basis  of  hearings  in  which  the  views  and 
opinions  of  all  interested  parties.  Including 
the  cigarette  manufacturers,  were  considered, 
the  Commission  determined  that  it  Is  unfair 
and  deceptive  to  sell  cigarettes  without  dis- 
closing on  the  package  and  in  all  advertise- 
ments that  cigarette  Smoking  is  dangerous 
to  health  and  may  cause  death  from  cancer 
and  other  diseases.  Tlie  Commission's  trade 
regulation  rule,  embodying  this  determina- 
tion, is  due  to  become  effective  on  July  1. 
1965.  Cigarette  manufacturers  who  after 
that  date  fail  to  comply  with  the  rule  and 
continue  to  label  or  advertise  their  cigarette 
without  warning  the  public  will  be  subject 
to  administrative  enforcement  actions  by 
the  Commission. 

The  restraint  Imposed  by  the  Commission's 
rule  on  the  cigarette  industry  Is  a  minimum 
one.  The  rule  does  not  prevent  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  cigarettes  to  anyone;  it  does 
not  forbid  anyone  to  smoke;  and  it  does  not 
prevent  the  advertising  or  other  promotion 
of  cigarettes.  But  it  does  represent  a  vital 
and  indispensable  first  step  in  coping  with 
the  public  health  problem  posed  by  cigarette 
smoking.  By  requiring  a  statement  of  the 
established  health  hazards  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing in  all  cigarette  labeling  and.  more  im- 
portant, in  all  cigarette  advertising,  the  Com- 
mission's rule  would  prevent  cigarette  label- 


ing and  particularly  advertising,  from  being 
used  to  obscure  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
health  problem  in  smoking  cigarettes.  It  is 
deceptive  for  cigarette  companies  to  ad- 
vertise and  promote  their  products  without  a 
hint  of  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking. 
Our  children  should  not  be  exposed  to  such 
advertising.  The  Commission's  rule  would 
not  prevent  cigarette  manufacturers  from 
advertising  their  product  to  young  people 
but  it  would  at  least  prevent  them  from 
giving  a  one-sided  view  of  cigarette  smoking 
in  their  advertising.  It  would  make  them 
give  the  whole  picture — which  is  that  while 
cigarette  smoking  may  be  enjoyable  to  some, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause  of  disease  and 
premature  death. 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
in  respect  to  the  public  health  problem  of 
cigarette  smoking?  There  are  many  things 
that  we  can  do;  there  is  very  clearly  one 
thing  that  we  should  do  first,  and  this  Is 
strengthen  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
authority  to  enforce  its  rule  requiring  a  cau- 
tionary statement  in  all  cigarette  labeling 
and  advertising.  Before  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturers could  be  compelled  by  law  to  com- 
ply with  the  Commission's  rule,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  there  would  be  protracted  liti- 
gation to  test  the  Commission's  authority 
to  make  such  a  rule.  Such  litigation  could 
delay  the  effective  date  of  the  rule  for  some 
years,  and  in  this  period  the  public  would 
be  without  protection.  Congress,  however, 
can  eliminate  all  question  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  make  its  rule  by  ex- 
pressly enacting  the  requirements  of  the 
rule  Into  law.  This,  In  effect,  is  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  Senator  Neuberger's  bill,  S. 
547,  which  this  committee  has  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  other  bill  under  consideration  by  this 
committee.  Senator  Magnuson's  bill  (S.  559) , 
takes  essentially  the  same  approach,  but  it  is 
limited  to  labeling.  Chairman  Dixon,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  testified — 
and  I  think  any  lawyer  considering  the  ques- 
tion objectively  would  agree — that  the  Mag- 
nuscn  bill  would  leave  undisturbed  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  enforce  that  part  of 
its  trade  regulation  riile  which  requires  a 
cautionary  statement  In  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising. 

I  favor  the  approach  taken  In  S.  547.  But 
if  Congress  acts  only  on  the  labeling  prob- 
lem, then  It  should  use  S.  559  to  do  so. 

One  point  requires  special  emphasis:  Leg- 
islation preventing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  regulating  cigarette  advertis- 
ing would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare  in  view  of  the  grave  health  hazards 
of  cigarette  smoking.  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  punishing  the  Commission  for 
promptly  applying  general  consumer-protec- 
tion legislation  to  cigarette  advertising.  The 
result  of  such  p\initive  legislation  would  be 
completely  anomalous.  It  would  discourage 
the  Commission  from  taking  needed  steps 
in  controversial  areas  in  the  future.  The 
Commission  would  remain  free  to  enforce 
its  general  consumer  protective  legislation  by 
requiring  in  advertising  an  affirmative  state- 
ment whenever,  for  example,  a  seller's  motor 
oil  was  reprocessed  rather  than  new,  or 
that  the  advertised  product  was  of  foreign 
rather  than  domestic  origin.  But  the  Com- 
mission would  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
prevent  consumer  deception  regarding  cig- 
arettes. It  could  not  require  disclosure  in 
cigarette  advertising  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  hazardous,  despite  the  consensus  of  medi- 
cal opinion  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  dan- 
gerous to  health.  The  Commission  would 
be  powerless  to  act,  even  though  in  its  trade 
regulation  rule  proceeding  it  made  pains- 
taking findings — which  have  not  been  con- 
troverted— that  the  requirements  of  a  cau- 
tionary statement  in  cigarette  advertising 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  deception  of  many 
consumers.  The  Commission  could  not  reg- 
ulate  cigarette  advertising   even   though   It 


has  already  found  that  a  cautionary  state- 
ment  limited  to  the  label  alone  would  not 
give  adequate  protection  to  consumers. 
Thus,  the  only  area  in  which  the  Commis- 
slon's  power  would  be  curtailed  is  also  the 
only  area  in  which  there  has  been  a  special 
study  by  the  Surgeon  General  finding  the 
product  involved  dangerous  to  health. 

Legislation  dealing  with  the  marketing  of 
cigarettes  In  light  of  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking  has  Its  origin,  of  course,  in  mount- 
ing public  concern  and  in  the  now  over- 
whelming evidence  that  those  dangers  are 
real  and  not  merely  conjectured.  For  such 
legislation  to  include  any  provision  that 
would  prevent  the  Commission  from  exercis- 
ing Its  authority  to  prevent  deceptive 
cigarette  advertising  would  be  a  regressive 
step.  It  would  mean  that  Congress  was  cur- 
tailing the  Commission's  authority  with 
respect  to  the  advertising  of  this  commodity, 
and  this  commodity  alone,  despite  public 
concern  and  medical  evidence  that  cigarette 
smoking  Is  dangerous.  That,  surely,  woiUd 
be  a  paradoxical  and  untenable  result. 

I,  therefore,  urge  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  not  to  accede  to  the  powerful  pres- 
sures being  applied  by  those  who  have  a  stake 
In  the  unrestricted  sale  and  promotion  of 
cigarettes.  Congress  should  not  adopt  legis- 
lation that  would  curtail  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  authority  to  require  truthful 
cigarette  advertising.  I  would  iirge  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  to  support 
legislation  that  strengthens  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  protect  the  public  against 
unfair  and  misleading  cigarette  advertising. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I  regard  a  warning  statement  in  cigarette 
advertising  and  labeling  as  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  cigarette  smoking 
and  health.  The  British,  for  example,  have 
banned  all  cigarette  advertising  on  television, 
and  are  studying  limitations  on  advertising 
in  other  media  at  the  present  time.  Basi- 
cally, however,  the  problem  Is  one  of  educa- 
tion, and  this  will  be  a  difficult  task. 
Cigarette  smoking  is  attractive  to  young  peo- 
ple as  a  sign  of  maturity  and  sophistication, 
and  the  cigarette  habit,  once  acquired,  is  very 
difficult  to  break. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  changing  the 
smoking  habits  of  American  youth,  it  is  es- 
sential that  some  restriction  be  placed  on 
cigarette  advertising.  Just  as  cigarette  ad- 
vertising many  years  ago  made  cigarette 
smoking  by  women  socially  acceptable,  so 
contemporary  cigarette  advertising  has 
sought  and  seeks  to  make  cigarette  smoking 
the  symbol  of  adult  and  sophisticated  life, 
and  p.s  such  an  IrreElstlble  attraction  to  many 
young  people.  The  minimum  restriction  on 
such  advertising  is  to  require  the  inclusion 
of  a  warning  statement  in  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising; such  a  restriction  holds  out  some 
hope,  at  least,  of  reducing  the  effectiveness 
of  misleading  cigarette  advertising.  But  it  Is 
only  a  small  first  step  in  the  campaign 
of  public  education  that  Is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
cigarette  smoking  and  health. 


SENATOR     SPARKMAN     OPPOSES 
VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  and  studied  the  voting  rights 
bill  (S.  1564) ,  on  which  debate  may  start 
in  the  Senate  on  April  9. 

It  is  my  intention  to  analyze  the  bill 
on  a  section-by-section  basis,  in  the  at- 
tack that  I  shall  make  on  it  during  the 
coming  days.  I  expect  to  fight  it  section 
by  section,  and  I  expect  to  fight  against 
its  final  passage. 

While  I  have  never  opposed  the  free 
right  of  all  qualified  citizens  to  vote,  my 
astonishment  grows  as  I  read  and  con- 
sider the  far-reaching  provisions  of  this 
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drastic  proposal.  Every  concept  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  embodied  in  article  I, 
section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
states  that  "the  Electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  Legislature"  seems  to  be  cast 
aside  by  this  bill. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  would  be 
empowered  to  send  registrars  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  into  any  State  in 
which  less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  population  voted  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential election.  These  registrars,  whose 
presence  in  itself  would  offend  a  large 
part  of  the  local  population,  could  pro- 
ceed to  make  up  the  voter-registration 
lists  that  are  applicable  to  all  elections — 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

One  thiixg  that  I  have  looked  for  in  the 
bill  is  a  provision  as  to  just  what  stand- 
ards these  superimposed  registrars 
would  use.  The  bill  attempts  to  refer 
to  the  Constitution,  by  saying  that  the 
registrar  shall  interpret  and  apply  State 
law  as  to  qualifications;  but  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  line — line  8,  page 
5— the  bill  states  that  he  shall  do  this 
"in  accordance  with  instructions"  re- 
ceived from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, after  consultation  witJi  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

As  though  this  were  not  harsh  enough, 
or  unconstitutional  enough,  the  bill  goes 
on,  at  page  7,  to  empower  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning registration.  It  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  "instruct  ex- 
aminei-s  concerning  the  qualifications 
required  for  listing." 

If  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  this — 
and  I  think  that  it  does  not,  under  the 
Constitution — then  it  should  not  dele- 
gate this  power  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission That  would  be  compounding 
the  felony.  It  would  be  imposing  one 
unconstitutional  act  of  delegation  of 
powers  on  another  act  of  unconstitu- 
tional assumption  of  power. 

In  other  words.  State  and  local  regis- 
tration and  voting  laws  and  procedures 
would  be  written  in  Washington  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  should  know 
this;  and  I  shall  oppose  it  with  all  the 
strength  that  I  have,  as  in  the  past  I 
have  so  opposed  the  tliree  previous  civil 
rights  bills. 


EFFECTIVE    WORDS    ON    CREATIVE 
FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Public  Land  Management  Congress,  in 
Reno,  Nev.,  last  week,  the  new  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  expressed  what  I  consider  to  be  some 
penetrating  and  constructive  thoughts 
on  modern  federalism.  He  spoke  at 
length  about  the  new  emphasis  on 
partnership  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, not  only  in  the  area  of  conserva- 
tion and  natural  resources,  but  also 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  Govern- 
ment activities. 

I  endorse  Secretary  Carver's  observa- 
tions, and  I  commend  them  to  this  body 
as  excellent  reading  and  reference  ma- 
terial. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Carver's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pioneers  in  Partnership 
(Address  by  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  at  the  Public  Lamd 
Management  Congress,  Western  Region 
District,  National  Association  of  Counties, 
Reno,  Nev.,  Apr.  1,  1965) 

Tlie  preparation  of  speeches  presents  a 
valued  opportunity  to  sharpen  and  focus  my 
own  thoughts  on  the  substance  and  direc- 
tion of  programs  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

At  the  outset  of  reflecting  on  these  re- 
marks, I  became  sidetracked  on  whether  I 
should  Ignore  the  fact  I  am  speaking  on 
April  Fool's  Day. 

About  the  time  I  was  trying  to  think  of 
how  I  oould  pay  homage  to  this  day,  my 
reflections  turned  to  the  title  assigned  for 
these  remarks  and  I  immediately  saw  in  It  a 
piece  of  foolishness  out  of  the  past  that 
warranted  comment. 

A  few  years  ago  a  major  political  party 
attempted  to  persuade  tiie  American  people 
that  a  new  era  of  governmental  "partner- 
ship" was  in  the  making.  There  were  a  great 
many  speeches  auout  partnership  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

Before  long,  many  of  the  individuals  and 
organizations  associated  with  tlie  conserva- 
tion movement  added  the  term  "partner- 
ship" to  their  lexicon  of  naughty  words — 
along  with  "exploit,"  "pollute,"  and  other 
such  terms.  The  word  became  identified 
with  evil.  As  is  typical  of  the  Pavlovian 
method  by  which  many  people  react  to  con- 
servation issues,  partnership  became  a  word 
of  which  a  number  of  politicians  wished 
tliey  had  never  heard. 

It  was  not  until  President  Johnson  began 
to  practice  a  new  kind  of  partnership  in 
Government  affairs  that  the  Idea  and  the 
word  came  back  into  proper  focus. 

Visceral  reactions  to  such  words  show  how 
deeply  conservation  is  rooted  in  the  Ameri- 
can conscience.  Tliey  also  suggest  that  we 
who  labor  In  the  vineyards  of  conservation 
have  to  recognize  the  emotionalism  and 
political  overtones  inherent  in  words  and 
terms. 

Of  course,  the  issue  over  this  word  was  a 
foolish  one,  because  no  one  could  seriously 
contend  that  partnership  in  government  Is 
either  nonexistent  or  undesirable.  The 
fundamental  structure  of  our  Federal  so- 
ciety requires  cooperative  enterprises  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  private  activity. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  thrust  of  Presidenti 
Johnson's  emphasis  on  creative  federalism 
does  offer  new  opportunities  to  pioneer  new 
roads  In  partnership.  Tlie  President's  deep 
interest  In  unifying  the  directions  in  which 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  are 
working — from  the  poverty  program  to  pub- 
lic land  management — offers  great  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  this  whole  field  there  are  myths  and 
misconceptions  that  need  exposure. 

At  the  local  level  there  is  weeping  and  wall- 
ing about  Federal  land  management  pro- 
grams being  run  without  local  Involvement. 
One  of  the  little  understood  and  often  un- 
appreciated facts  about  many  Federal  land 
management  programs  Is  the  degree  to  which 
these  programs  are  conducted  In  a  framework 
substantially  oriented  to  local  concerns  and 
Interests.  Indeed,  local  Involvement  Is  much 
institutionalized. 

Every  national  forest  has  an  advisory 
board  of  local  citizens.  The  membership  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  Is  en- 
tirely local.  Some  national  parks  have  local 
advisory  boards  that  meet  regularly  and  are 


consulted  often.  Reclamation  districts  and 
water  users  organizations  have  a  substantial 
role  in  the  management  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion and  water  programs.  The  Federal  graz- 
ing districts  have  statutory  local  advisory 
boards. 

It  Is  a  vexing  paradox  of  public  land  man- 
agement that  the  consistent  criticism  from 
many  quarters  is  that  these  programs  are 
too  locally  oriented,  too  concerned  with  local 
Interests. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Advisory  Board 
Council  of  the  Department  of  the  interior 
was  expanded  4  years  ago  by  Secretary  TJdall 
to  include  a  broader  base  of  membership. 
Your  association  is  represented  on  the  Board 
and  In  the  work  of  the  State  advisory  boards 
In  the  Western  States. 

We  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the 
work  of  your  association  on  these  boards  and 
by  the  sophistication  of  county  representa- 
tives on  a  broad  range  of  resources  problems 
and  issues.  The  growing  significance  of  the 
work  you  are  doing  contradicts  the  gloomy 
prophets  who  are  predicting  the  decline  of 
counties  as  a  major  force  in  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  existence  of  even  a  variety  of  mecha- 
nisms for  consulting  local  interests  and  peo- 
ple, however,  does  not  assure  that  Cjrovern- 
ment  administrators  have  always  made  the 
best  use  of  local  advice  or  that  local  citizens, 
including  county  governments,  have  been  as 
well  informed  or  as  deeply  Involved  as  they 
should  be.  I  am  convinced  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  In  adequately  Informing  people 
about  what  their  Government  Is  doing  and 
why. 

I  should  observe,  though,  that  almost  every 
time  a  Federal  agency  attempts  a  broader 
information  and  education  effort,  a  loud  pro- 
test can  be  expected  from  some  operators,  on 
the  grounds  that  anytime  the  Government 
dispenses  Information  It  Is  trying  to  propa- 
gandize. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  Impressed  by  the  rather 
fine  job  I  think  most  Federal  land  manag- 
ing agencies  have  done  In  consulting  with 
local  bodies  and  In  bringing  local  and  re- 
gional opinion  into  the  decision-making  and 
policy-formulating  process. 

The  Federal  Government,  on  balance,  does 
a  substantially  better  job  of  this  than  the 
average  State  highway  department.  If  I  read 
local  newspapers  correctly. 

In  the  structure  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  In  the  relationships 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  In 
the  field  of  public  land  management,  there 
Is  sound  basis  for  local  consultation.  The 
Congress  has  In  many  ways  evidenced  the 
Intention  that  the  public's  resources  should 
BXJStaln  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
and  some  of  the  acts  are  explicit,  such  as  tlie 
Oregon  and  California  Act. 

National  Parks,  since  they  are  distinctly 
creations  of  the  Congress,  cannot  become  a 
reality  without  very  broad  congressional  sup- 
port. A  broad  base  of  congressional  support 
is  generally  quite  unlikely  without  substan- 
tial local  consensus — though  I  think  It  is 
essential  that  people  In  local  governments 
and  communities  recognize  that  areas  having 
national  significance  do  not  belong  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Immediate  locality. 

There  are  several  recent  examples  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  framers  of  national  con- 
servation and  land  management  policy  have 
deeply  Involved  local  Interests  and  opinion. 
Let  me  cite  only  one  or  two.  During  the 
years  that  the  wilderness  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  hearings  were  held  by 
both  congressional  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs committees  In  nearly  a  dozen  locations 
on  18  occasions.  Under  the  procedures  called 
for  In  the  Wilderness  Act.  local  hearings  are 
required  in  the  process  of  considering  addi- 
tions to  the  wilderness  system. 

Similiar  hearings  were  held  around  the 
country  during  consideration  of  the  land  and 
water   conservation   fund   bill   a    year   ago. 
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This  pattern  Is  not  unusual  at  all  on  major 

pieces  of  policy  legislation. 

Within  the  executive  departments  a  simi- 
lar patiern  exists.  Just  a  few  days  ago  a 
hearing  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
which  Judge  Rea  and  George  Ricca  testified 
on  behalf  of  your  association  relating  to  reg- 
ulations governing  two  very  Unportant  pieces 
of  public  land  legislation  on  multiple  use 
management  and  classification  of  public  do- 
main lands  and  public  sales. 

More  than  60  preliminary  discussions  with 
people  in  western  communities  had  been 
held  before  the  text  of  the  proposed  rules 
was  formally  announced. 

During  the  Washington  hearing,  testimony 
endorsing  the  regulations  as  proposed  was 
received  from  more  than  a  dozen  citizen 
groups,  while  another  dozen  groups  sug- 
gested rather  extensive  revisions.  Several 
witnesses  observed  that  interest  in  county 
land  use  planning  and  rural  zoning  had 
been  heightened  in  their  home  States  as  a 
result  of  the  Public  Sale  Act,  which  made 
zoning  a  condition  precedent  to  land  sales. 
Probably  few  activities  of  this  association 
will  prove  more  important  and  of  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  effort  you  are  making  this 
year  to  broaden  the  adoption  of  zoning 
codes  to  include  those  counties  not  now  hav- 
ing them.  In  this  effort  you  will  occupy  a 
key  position  in  guiding  the  future  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  countryside. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  hearing  on  the  new 
land  use  regulations  will  be  followed  by  4 
days  of  hearings  in  the  West  so  that  local 
views  and  opinions  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. These  will  be  at  Twins  Falls,  Idaho, 
April  9,  here  in  Reno  April  12,  Albuquerque 
April  14,  and  Grand  Junction  April  16. 

Similar  examples  of  soliciting  public  views 
and  opinions  can  be  taken  from  virtually 
every  field  of  public  land  management,  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  even  more  of 
it  in  the  future.  I  was  recently  asked  to 
predict  whether  I  thought  major  land  tise 
actions  would  be  preceded  by  public  hear- 
ings. My  prediction,  and  I  stand  by  it,  was 
that  I  was  certain  that  public  hearings  will 
precede  every  major  land  use  decision  and 
th&t  I  could  think  of  no  better  assurance 
that  local  opinions  would  receive  full  con- 
sideration in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  local 
governments  have  an  inherent  instability 
and  exist  in  a  constant  state  of  at  least  po- 
tential conflict.  It  is  certainly  also  prob- 
ably inevitable  that  some  of  those  conflicts ' 
can  be  resolved  only  In  a  way  that  local  in- 
terests regard  as  detrimental  to  them. 

For  example,  it  is  not  often  enough  rec- 
ognized that  county  governments  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  the  ad  valorem  real 
Droperty  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Locali- 
ties which  also  derive  a  part  of  their  rev- 
enue from  taxes  on  personal  property  are  in 
the  minority. 

When  land  formerly  in  private  ownership 
is  taken  for  a  F?deral  program,  such  as  a 
national  park,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
reduction  of  the  tax  base  can  work  hardship 
on  a  county's  financial  structure.  The  prob- 
able long-term  benefits  which  can  accrue  to 
a  community  from  development  of  a  major 
recreational  asset — and  there  are  ample  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  in  the  long  run  the 
benefits  can  be  very  impressive — are  under- 
standably regarded  as  irrelevant  by  county 
officials  faced  with  next  year's  budget  within 
last  year's  law. 

Statistical  hocus-pocxis  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats does  not  solve  the  Immediate  problems 
faced  by  people  and  communities  where  a 
major  land  use  change  has  been  made.  This 
problem  Is  real,  and  it  is  immediate.  It 
should  not  be  ignored  or  brushed  aside  in 
economic  predictions  of  better  times  com- 
ing at  some  unspecified  future  date. 

Recognition  was  given  to  this  kind  of 
problem  by  the  Congress  with  passage  of  the 


Revenue  Sharing  Act,  under  which  counties 
can  benefit  annually  from  the  various  forms 
of  income  derived  from  the  national  wild- 
life refuges  under  a  formula  tied  to  land 
values.  Your  association  assisted  enormously 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation  which  had 
the  effect  of  taking  the  waterfowl  refuge 
program  out  of  a  period  of  stagnation. 

The  O.  &  C.  counties  in  western  Oregon  are 
perhaps  the  best  possible  example  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  gene.ous  rev- 
enue-sharing formula.  This  arrangement 
has  permitted  development  of  a  manage- 
ment system  for  which,  given  the  complex 
pattern  of  forest  land  ownership  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  workable  substitute. 
Here  the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  county  goes  far 
beyond  simple  financial  arrangements. 

Even  in  cases  where  counties  do  receive 
distributed  payments  as  result  of  Federal 
resource  programs — such  as  shared  timber 
sale  revenues — the  strings  that  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  funds  often  hinder  a  county's 
ability  to  make  effective  use  of  the  money. 
Where  funds  are  dlstrlbutea  solely  for 
schools  and  highways,  for  example,  the  coun- 
ty may  end  up  with  a  bulging  treasury  of 
school  funds  and  not  have  enough  in  its 
coffers  to  pay  for  law  enforcement  or  for  a 
needed  sewage  treatment  facility. 

Though  I  am  aware  there  is  considerable 
reluctance  to  tamper  with  existing  formulas 
aiid  reopen  some  of  these  questions,  both 
the  Federal  Government  ( including  the  Con- 
gress) and  the  States  and  counties  are  going 
to  have  to  reexamine  some  of  these  long- 
standing policies  and  formulas  if  they  are 
adequately  to  meet  future  needs. 

If  In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  guilty  of  falling  to  take  adequate  ac- 
count of  local  Interests  and  needs,  local  in- 
terests have  also  too  often  ignored  a  national 
interest  and  need  which  may  admittedly  in- 
fringe on  their  own  real  estate. 

If  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  attempted 
to  dismiss  local  concerns  with  a  check  cov- 
ering the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  it 
acquires — with  Inadequate  attention  to  the 
concurrent  financial  problems  of  the  com- 
munities— local  Interests  too  have  often  stub- 
bornly Ignored  the  long-term  economic  bene- 
fits of  which  they  will  be  a  prime  recipient. 

Tlie  answers  to  these  problems  and  dilem- 
mas rest  largely  in  the  kind  of  reasoned  ap- 
proach which  the  President  has  called  for 
In  the  whole  field  of  Intergovernmental 
relations.  Federal  and  local  oflScials  must 
get  together  more  often  and  reason  together 
on  Issues  of  mutual  concern.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  for  this  reason  to  have 
opportunity  to  meet  here  with  you  at  your 
meeting  whose  theme  and  emphasis  would 
not  have  been  possible  only  half  a  decade 
ago. 

The  Federal  system  of  Government  is  one 
of  the  great  products  of  the  American  polit- 
ical genius.  This  system  contemplates  and 
expects  that  each  of  the  several  levels  of  gov- 
ernment will  play  its  proper  role  In  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  complex  social  and  tech- 
nological environment.  The  obligation  of 
staying  close  to  the  people  falls  alike  on  each 
level  of  the  system.  Centralized  government 
need  not  be  cold  or  remote  or  authoritarian. 
Ao  demonstrated  by  several  Federal  natural 
resource  programs,  it  Is  neither  remote  nor 
dlvojccd  from  local  preferences  and  partici- 
pation. 

With  specific  reference  to  Federal  action, 
popular  demand  and  local  consensus  create 
the  motivation.  Congress  has  never  forced 
a  flood  control  project  or  a  national  park  or 
a  major  irrigation  and  power  facility  upon 
a  protesting  State. 

Finally,  Federal  management  of  vast  natu- 
ral resources  provides  a  major  asset  to  the 
private  economy  and  substantial  revenues 
to  the  public  treasuries  of  the  States  and 
counties. 


Antlfederallsm  has  had  its  heyday  In  the 
West.  It  can  no  longer  pass  intellectual 
muster  under  the  kind  of  scrutiny  which 
you  ought  to  be  devoting  to  it  in  your  meet- 
ings here. 

The  essence  of  creative  federalism  is 
change.  As  President  Johnson  said  In  his 
Inaugural  address: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Great  Society 
is  the  ordered,  changeless,  and  sterile  bat- 
talion of  the  ants. 

"It  is  the  excitement  of  becoming — almost 
becoming,  trying,  probing,  falling,  resting, 
and  trying  again — but  always  trying  and  al- 
ways gaining." 

The  role  which  county  governments  will 
play  in  the  Great  Society  is  limited  only  by 
our  collective  imagination  and  wilIingnes#to 
innovate.  Several  of  the  major  pieces  of  the 
Great  Society  inevitably  fall  heavy  on  the 
shoulders  of  county  governments — educa- 
tion and  the  war  on  poverty  being  prime 
examples. 

But  of  only  slightly  less  Importance  Is  the 
quest  for  quality  in  national  life.  In  restor- 
ing and  keeping  the  beauty  of  our  cities  and 
towns  and  the  natural  beauty  of  our  land- 
scape. Much  of  this  burden  will  fall  on 
county  and  city  zoning  codes  across  the 
Nation. 

A  few  days  ago  I  referred  to  the  counties 
as  a  great  sleeping  giant.  I  also  had  in  mind 
the  concert  of  effort  that  a  meeting  such  as 
this  can  produce.  I  see  evidence  on  every 
hand  that  the  giant  is  stirring.  We  will  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  on  the  jobs  and 
opportunities  ahead. 


NEVADA  RESOLUTION  ON  LEGISLA- 
TIVE APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  State  legislative  apportionment,  as 
raised  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  is  a  thorny  one  in  Nevada,  as  it 
is  in  many  other  States.  It  is  uncertain 
now  whether  the  legislature  will  find  a 
solution  or  whether  the  people  of  Nevada 
will  have  the  Federal  courts  imposing  an 
apportionment  of  legislative  representa- 
tion, under  the  Supreme  Court  mandate. 

It  is  this  very  situation  that  has  lent 
a  note  of  urgency  to  proposals  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  per- 
mit the  voters  of  each  State  to  determine 
what  system  of  representation  they  pre- 
fer. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  these 
proposals ;  and  I  have  expressed  my  posi- 
tion at  length,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments.  In  essence,  I 
believe  the  choice  should  be  left  to  the 
voters,  not  to  the  Federal  judiciary.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
Honorable  Grant  Sawyer,  Governor  of 
Nevada,  took  similar  positions  before  the 
same  subcommittee. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Nevada 
Legislature  a  copy  of  Assembly  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  2,  in  which  this  stand  re- 
ceives additional  support.  Although  no 
decision  on  actual  reapportionment  was 
reached  by  the  legislature,  the  resolu- 
tion strongly  indicates  extensive  support 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  along 
the  lines  I  have  discussed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  resolution  reflects 
a  gratifying  solidarity  on  this  important 
issue,  Mr.  President,  among  Nevada  po- 
litical leaders.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
by  Senators,  who  undoubtedly  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
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Constitution  will   be  submitted  to  the 
States,  for  ratification. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  2 
Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiilted  States 
permitting  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature to  be  apportioned  other  than  ac- 
cording to  population 
Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  membership  in  both 
houses-of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure   of  government  in 
the  various  States;  and 

Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  recpectivc  States  the  right  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern  of 
representation  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  provided 
by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
gt)es  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  represent- 
ed in  their  respective  legislatures  thereby 
depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  deter- 
mine how  they  shall  be  governed;  and 

Whereas  the  implications  of  this  action 
by  the  Supreme  Court  has  raised  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  present  form 
of  the  irovernlng  bodies  of  many  subordinate 
units  of  govenunent  within  the  States :  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  (jointly).  That  this 
legislature  respectfully  requests  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  would 
provide: 

"AP.TtCLE 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  le'j'slature  from  apportioning  the 
membert  vp  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sfc.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
un!es.s  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  ^he  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  State. 

Passed  by  the  senate,   January   29,   1965. 
Paul  Laxalt, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

LOELA  H.  ARM.STRONG, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  by  the  assembly,  January  22,  1965. 
Wm.  D.  Swackhamer, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Nathan  T.  Hurst, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Grant  Sawyer, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  befoi'e  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  bu.sincss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none^and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  re.siimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nations  ele- 
mentaiy  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  something  ironic  about  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Senate  voting  this  week  to 
promote  education  and  next  week,  or 
later,  to  discourage  literacy  tests  for 
voting.      , 

No  one  believes  more  strongly  in  edu- 
cation than  I  do.  I  a'so  want  to  see 
every  citizen  who  is  qualified  register  and 
vote  without  discriinination.  How-ever,  I 
am  convinced  that  both  the  control  of 
education  and  the  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers are  among  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment that  w-ere  reserved  to  the  States 
when  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the 
Constitution. 

Even  if  thei'e  was  no  argument  over 
constitutionality,  it  would  seem  a  little 
inconsistent  to  me  to  appropriate  Fed- 
eral money  to  further  education  one  day, 
and  then  yote  a  week  later  to  interfere 
with  literacy  tests  for  voters — at  least  in 
some  of  the  States. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  any  na- 
tion that  expects  to  be  both  ignorant  and 
free  expects  what  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be. 

In  fact,  the  unique  form  of  government 
under  which  sovereign  states  delegated 
enough  powers  to  a  central  government 
to  enable  it  to  function,  without  depriv- 
ing the  States  of  the  major  part  of  their 
sovereignty,  was  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution. 

One  of  the  areas  reserved  for  exclusive 
State  action  was  education  at  all  levels. 
Jefferson,  for  example,  wanted  the  Phila- 
delphia Constitution  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional university,  but  that  proposal  was 
fought  bitterly  by  representatives  of 
powerful  New  England  States  like  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut. 

Not  until  the  Supreme  Court,  contrary 
to  early  court  decisions  and  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, held  that  the  general  welfare  clause 
was  an  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress did  Congress  undjertake  to  appro- 
priate for  any  type  of  educational  activ- 
ity— except  during  reconstruction  days, 
when  it  created  Howard  University. 

I  repeat  that  no  one  believes  more  in 
education  than  I  do.  In  this  compli- 
cated and  scientific  age  it  is  almost  a 


sine  qua  non  for  personal  success.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
preservation  of  the  type  of  government 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  us  to 
have  if  we  do  not  take  from  the  States 
their  constitutional  right  to  control  their 
State  systems  of  public  education. 

That  is  just  what  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentai*y  schools  is  going  to  do.  because 
not  only  does  Federal  control  follow  Fed- 
eral funds,  but  it  is  the  constitutional 
duty  of  a  Congi-ess  v.hich  appropriates 
Federal  money  to  supervise  its  expendi- 
ture. 

I  am  aware  that  the  pending  bill,  as 
it  came  from  the  House,  contains  the 
usual  stipulation  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision over  textbooks,  curriciilum,  or 
administration  of  local  schools.  But 
history  shows  us  that  Federal  control  in- 
evitably foliov.s  Federal  money,  and  any 
provi-sion  to  the  contrary  we  write  into 
this  bill  can  be  changed  or  repealed  by 
a  subseciuent  Congress. 

Those  who  feel  they  have  erected  an 
ironclad  safeguard  against  Federal  con- 
trol of  schools  need  look  no  further 
for  a  diiTerent  conclusion  than  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  The 
States  are  becommg  increasingly  de- 
pendent en  Federal  aid  for  highways, 
and  a  substantial  part  of  that  program 
is  now  going  into  an  interstate  system, 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  puts 
up  90  percent  of  the  cost. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  aid  for  any 
purpose  looks  veiy  attractive  to  most 
State  officials  and  to  many  citizens,  who 
labor  under  the  delusion  that  they  are 
transferring  part  of  their  tax  burden  to 
someone  else. 

All  they  are  doin.?,  actually,  is  in- 
creasing the  national  debt,  which  the 
administration  estimates  will  be  nearly 
$317  billion  on  June  30  tliis  year,  and 
more  than  $322  billion  in  June  of  1966. 

Those  who  brush  aside  the  size  of  the 
debt  as  unimportant  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  Goveinment  debt 
does  not  have  to  be  paid  off  in  any  given 
period,  as  our  private  debts  must  be  paid. 
But  we  must  pay  the  interest  on  this 
mounting  debt,  and  that  figure  is  now 
more  than  $11  billion  a  year. 

Citizens  who  think  of  Federal  aid  as 
easing  their  local  tax  burden  should 
give  some  thought  to  this  huge  annual 
interest  payment  on  the  national  debt. 
A  part  of  that  interest  is  being  paid  by 
them  as  they  file  their  annual  income 
tax  returns  in  the  next  few  days. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would 
be  better  off  if  we  kept  our  schools  as  a 
State  and  local  responsibility,  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  us  to  do. 

By  the  same  token.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  unique  form  of  government  can 
best  be  preserved  by  leaving  with  the 
States  their  constitutional  right  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  voters — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  no  one  is  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  his  race.  and. 
provided  further,  that  prerequisites  for 
voting  shall  not  be  greater  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Federal  officials  than  are  required 
for  the  election  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatui-e. 

Yet,  the  pending  voting  bill  seeks  not 
only  to  take  that  control  away  from  the 
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states,  but  it  also  moves  in  the  opposite 
dii-ection  of  this  educational-aid  bill,  in 
that  it  purports  to  improve  the  quality 
of  representative  democracy  by  the  par- 
ticipation in  all  elections,  at  all  levels,  of 
illiterates. 

The  great  Edmund  Burke  said  that  na- 
tions do  not  Isarn  by  experience.  Those 
familiar  with  our  national  history  know 
that  we  tried  the  experiment  of  letting 
Federal  referees  go  into  the  States  to 
register  voters,  and  it  proved  so  disas- 
trous that  Congress  repealed  it  more 
than  70  years  ago. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall  that 
during  the  1960  civil  rights  debate  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  gave  the  Sen- 
ate a  detJ\iled  analysis  of  what  happened 
in  this  country  under  an  earlier  Federal 
voting  referee  law,  passed  in  1871  and 
repealed  in  1894.  When  repeal  was  being 
considered  the  debate  developed  com- 
plaints from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
In  1960  the  Eisenhower  administration 
had  proposed  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral voting  referees,  and  Senator  Tal- 
madge brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  a  new  idea,  but  a  revival  of  the  dis- 
carded 1871  law. 

Senator  Talm.\dge  pointed  out  that  it 
marked  the  second  time  in  90  years  that 
the  Republicans  had  come  forth  with 
the  idea  that  "what  this  country  needs 
is  to  have  Federal  court  officials  decide 
who  can  and  cannot  vote." 

This  year  substantially  the  same  idea 
is  being  advanced,  this  time  with  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  came  across 
an  election  form  which  shows  that  as 
late  as  1896  it  was  possible  for  a  person 
who  could  not  sign  his  name  to  make  his 
mark  on  a  printed  form  and  thereby  em- 
power an  election  ofificial  to  enter  the 
booth  and  cast  a  vote  for  candidates 
whose  names  were  printed  on  the  form. 
The  printed  form  which  came  to  my 
attention  was  obviously  intended  to  be 
used  by  persons  who  could  not  write. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  present, 
because  this  form  came  from  my  old 
10th  Congressional  District.  It  came 
from  the  historic  Coimty  of  Nelson.  This 
ballot,  in  1896,  was  for  a  colored  man 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  who  could 
not  sign  his  name,  and  who  made  a 
mark. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.'  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  State  of  Virginia  had 
any  such  experience,  but  I  would  suspect 
it  had,  but  in  the  old  days  of  paper  bal- 
lots, prior  to  voting  machines,  there  was 
a  practice  that  was  called  the  endless 
chain.  One  would  send  the  first  voter  in 
to  bring  out  an  unmarked  ballot.  Then 
some  corrupt  person  would  mark  the 
ballot  and  pay  him  $5  to  put  it  in  the 
box  and  to  bring  in  a  clean  ballot.  It 
was  called  an  endless  chain.  He  did  not 
need  to  know  how  to  read  and  write; 
he  was  paid  $5. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  Reconstruction  days, 
too  much,  but  I  want  the  majority  leader 


to  hear  this.  This  is  history.  Do  Sena- 
tors know  who  was  defeated  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  that  voting  form?  None 
other  than  Henry  Delaware  Flood,  the 
uncle  of  the  distinguished  Senator, 
Harry  Flood  Byrd.  He  was  defeated  for 
Congress  in  1896.  He  had  served  with 
distinction,  was  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  had  made  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  he  was  a  great  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  great  statesman. 

This  is  how  the  form  read: 

To  the  Judge  of  election,  appointed  and 
designated  to  enter  the  voting  booth  and 
prepare  my  ballot: 

Please  take  notice  that  I  am  unable  to 
prepare  my  ballot.  I  hereby  request  and  re- 
quire you,  as  the  law  directs,  to  properly  pre- 
pare my  ballot,  to  enable  me  to  cast  my  vote 
at  this  election  for  the  McKinley  and  Ho- 
bart  presidential  electors,  and  for  J.  Yost 
for  Congress. 

I  give  this' notice  freely  and  willingly  and 
have  signed  my  name  thereto,  by  my  mark, 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  in  order  that 
you  may  know  how  I  desire  to  vote,  and  that 
there  niay  be  no  error  in  the  preparation  of 
my  official  ballot,  so  that  my  vote  may  be 
correctly  counted,  certified,  and  returned 
for  the  McKinley  and  Hobart  presidential 
electors  and  for  J.  Yost  for  Congress. 

As  I  have  said,  it  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  Senate  colleagues  to  know- 
about  the  form  I  have  quoted,  under 
which  former  slaves  who  could  not  even 
write  their  names  were  prevailed  upon 
to  sign  a  blank  form.  Then  somebody 
went  in  and  cast  their  vote  for  the 
straight  Republican  ticket.  As  I  have 
indicated,  it  resulted  in  defeating  the 
distinguished  imcle  of  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd.  Popular  as  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  was  in  all  farm  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  Virginia  vote  in  1896  Bryan 
carried  by  a  vote  of  only  19,597. 

The  above  happened  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Force  Act,  which  authorized  the 
appointment  of  Federal  referees  to  reg- 
ister voters  and  supervise  elections,  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  similarity  of 
the  present  law  with  that  old  law  which 
proved  to  be  so  objectionable,  namely, 
the  referees,  or  examiners,  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  party  in  power  and  if  they 
run  true  to  the  normal  political  pattern 
will  be  able  to  rise  above  principle  when 
the  political  success  of  their  party  is  be- 
ing threatened. 

As  so  eloquently  pointed  out  in  a  state- 
ment by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  5,  commenc- 
ing at  page  6927,  registration  to  vote  in 
Virginia  is  as  simple  as  in  any  State,  but 
we  do  require  a  person  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write — at  least  to  sign  his  name— 
and  there  is  no  justification  for  impos- 
ing Federal  voting  registrars,  or  exam- 
iners, in  our  State,  on  the  specious  plea 
that  that  simple  requirement  of  equal 
application  to  all  prospective  voters,  vio- 
lates the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  repeat 
what  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  we  all  de- 
plore illiteracy.  We  all  realize  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  education  and  better 
schools,  but  it  is  highly  inconsistent  to 
vote  for  a  Federal  program  to  improve 
education  and  to  abolish  illiteracy  at  one 
time,  and  immediately  thereafter  to  vote 
to  turn  our  election  over  to  the  illiter- 
ates of  the  Nation  on  the  ground  that  we 


will  thus  improve  the  quality  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  ^or  endur- 
ing supporters  of  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  this  is 
a  historic  bill.  It  has  been  so  skillfully 
drafted  that  it  bypasses  the  pitfalls  which 
tripped  earlier  bills,  and  now  it  appears 
assured  of  passage.  I  feel  as  though  we 
are  witnessing  a  legislative  miracle. 

I  have  long  felt  that  we  could  not  as- 
sure a  quality  education  to  each  Amer- 
ican child  until  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  its  rightful  responsibility  for 
sharing  the  cost  of  that  education.    I 
have  watched  in  the  past  with  deep  re- 
gret as  one  education  bill  after  another 
was  lost  in  the  legislative  mill  because 
conflicts  it  engendered  could  not  be  set- 
tled.     Each    debacle    over    segregation, 
separation  of  chui-ch  and  state,  and  oth- 
er issues,  was  more  disheartening.   Each 
failure   postponed   once   more   the  day 
when  we  could  begin  to  transfuse  into 
all  of  our  States  and  counties  the  mon- 
ey they  must  have  if  our  standards  of 
education  are  to  substantially  improve. 
It  now  appears  that  we  have  found  a 
formula  under  which  such  assistance  can 
be  rendered  without  doing  violence  to  our 
Constitution,  or  to  any  of  our  traditions, 
and  we  are  at  last  ready  to  move  on  a 
great  national  problem.    The  schoolchil- 
dren of  America  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  everyone  whether  in  the  executive  or 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
who  has  had  a  hand  in  this  massive  ac- 
complishment. 

Enactment  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
legislation  is  not  a  new  departure  in  our 
history.  Actually,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
education  for  nearly  2  centuries.  More 
than  160  Federal  aid-to-education  laws 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress  since 
1785. 

The  Mon-ill  Act  of  1862  establish- 
ing land-grant  schools  was  expanded 
in  1890  to  authorize  payments  of  Federal 
funds  to  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917  provided  Federal  assistance  to  the 
schools  for  vocational  education.  In  1950. 
we  enacted  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  un- 
der which  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  have  received  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  last  few  years,  and  particularly 
in  the  88th  Congress  under  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party- 
we  have  expanded  and  improved  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  given 
financial  assistance  for  academic  facil- 
ities in  our  colleges  and  universities,  im- 
proved vocational  education,  manpower 
development,  and  training  and  educa- 
tional television,  expanded  the  library 
services  and  construction  program,  in- 
stituted an  antipoverty  program  whicn 
stresses  education  assistance,  and  pro- 
vided other  categorical  aids. 

Through  enactment  of  these  measures 
we  have  greatly  strengthened  the  super- 
structure of  American  education,  vve 
are  now  going  to  enlarge  our  educational 
foundation  by  providing  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  bill  beiore 
us  today  is  its  fundamental  objective  w 
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strengthen  the  educational  fiber  of  our 
economically  deprived  areas.  The  bill 
is,  therefore,  first  and  foremost  a  solidly 
based  effort  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities to  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans who  come  from  poor  families — who 
are  poor  children. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  abun- 
dant country  of  ours  there  are  five  million 
American  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  17  who  ccme  from  families  with  an 
annual  income  of  $2,000  a  year  or  less. 
But  there  are,  and  many  of  them  will 
continue  in  the  cycle  of  poverty  if  they 
are  not  helped  to  break  that  cycle.  De- 
viations in  the  quality  of  our  schools  re- 
sult in  school  dropouts,  in  poor  academic 
performance,  in  mediocre  educations, 
and  in  young  people  poorly  prepared 
with  skills  needed  in  today's  job  markets. 
The  major  thrust  of  this  bill  is  at  these 
two  problems — poverty  and  lack  of 
schooling.  It  commits  $1  billion,  or 
roughly  1  percent  of  the  national  budget, 
to  this  program  of  special  aid  to  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  youngsters  of  the 
country. 

The  second  great  feature  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  represents  a  sensible  effort  to  pro- 
\-ide  certain  forms  of  assistance  to  both 
public  and  private  schools  without  in- 
fringing on  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  separation  of  chufch  and  state. 

Third,  the  bill  is  an  incentive  to  edu- 
cators to  lift  the  quality  of  education 
through  research  and  training  and  in- 
novation, and  through  strengthening 
State  departments  of  education. 

Whether  the  program  it  launches  will 
be  a  success  depends  on  what  is  done  at 
the  State  and  local  levels — but  I  am  here 
to  predict  today  that  passage  of  this 
measure  will  increase  the  level  of  edu- 
cation in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  bill,  Utah  will  receive  in 
fiscal  year  1966  a  total  of  $4,113,039. 
This  will  do  much  to  help  strengthen 
education  in  my  State.  There  are  some 
aspects  of  the  legislation,  however, 
which  have  given  me  considerable  con- 
cern. We  have  in  Utah  10  of  our  coun- 
ties—most of  them  in  sparsely  settled 
areas — which  can  qualify  for  funds  under 
title  I  on  the  basis  that  more  than  3 
percent  of  their  schoolchildren  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17  qualify  under  the 
poverty  test  established  by  this  bill.  But 
in  each  county  there  are  less  than  100 
children  in  this  category.  The  only  sin 
of  which  these  counties  are  guilty  is  that 
they  have  not  joined  in  the  population 
explosion.  They  do  not  have  concentra- 
tions of  children  wha  come  from  low- 
income  families — that 'is,  families  which 
Qualify  under  the  $2,000  a  year  poverty 
criterion. 

These  ai*e  the  counties  which  par- 
ticularly need  help  in  meeting  their 
school  needs.  As  we  all  know,  most  of 
the  school  revenues  in  this  country 
come  from  property  taxes — homes, 
farms,  businesses,  and  industries.  The 
fewer  there  are,  the  less  in  taxes.  The 
school  board  in  a  county  with  many  small 
homes  and  marginal  fanns  and  no  in- 
dustry has  just  as  hard  a  time  in  raising 
ooney  for  its  schools  from  its  low -in- 
come inhabitants  as  does  the  school 
Jioard  in  the  well-populated  area,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  slum  area.    What  is 


more,  the  expenses  per  pupil  in  the 
sparsely  settled  area  are  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  busing  the  children  to 
school,  and  by  the  problem  of  hiring  and 
holding  qualified  teachers. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three 
questions  of  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  who 
is  now  acting  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bUl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  I  would  ask  if  he  could  re- 
spond to  the  following  questions  from 
me  so  that  we  could  make  legislative 
history  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

First.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  any  school  district  in  which  3  per- 
cent of  its  students  meet  the  poverty 
test  established  by  this  bill  will  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
title  I,  as  long  as  there  are  more  than 
10  students  in  this  category?  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  the  school  district 
has  less  than  100  children  in  the  poverty 
category  will  not  matter,  as  long  as  the 
number  of  children  in  this  category  totals 
3  percent  of  the  school  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  to  17,  and  there  are 
more  than  10  children. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  correct.  The  point 
is  covered  in  section  203(b)(1)  on  page 
7  of  the  bill,  lines  1  through  9,  which 
read  as  follows : 

The  number  of  such  children  of  such 
families  in  the  school  district  of  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be — 

(A)  at  least  one  hundred,  or 

(B)  equal   to  3   per   centum   or  more   of 
the  total  number  of  all  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  such  district, 
whichever  is  less,  except  that  it  shall  In  no 
case  be  less  than  ten. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion that  this  provision  is  mandatory, 
or  could  the  administrators  cut  off  a 
county  or  school  district  when  3  percent 
of  the  pupils  are  from  families  with  pov- 
erty incomes,  but  their  total  number  is 
more  than  10  but  less  than  100? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is 
mandatory  and  is  covered  clearly  by  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  pleased  to  have  that 
assurance  and  I  shall  so  inform  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  Utah  school  dis- 
tricts who  have  expressed  concern  to 
me  that  they  might  be  bypassed  under 
the  provisions  of  title  I:  Beaver,  Gar- 
field. Grand,  Kane,  Morgan,  Piute,  Rich, 
Summit,  Wasatch,  and  Wayne.  It  will 
be  most  heartening  to  them  to  know  that 
some  assistance — however  small — will  be 
coming  their  way.  We  sometimes  forget 
here  in  Washington,  where  we  are  ac- 
customed to  thinking  in  millions  and 
even  billions,  of  how  much  difference  only 
a  few  dollars  can  make  in  some  parts  of 
this  country.  As  I  estimate  it,  the  coun- 
ties involved  would  be  eligible  to  from 
about  $5,000  to  $15,000.  This  would  give 
them  a  substantial  lift  with  their  school 
costs. 

There  is  one  county  in  Utah,  Daggett, 
which  under  present  estimates  would  not 
qualify  in  either  way  for  title  I  funds. 
This  county  is  by  far  our  most  sparsely 
settled  on  the  basis  of  the  niunber  of  in- 
habitants per  square  mile.  Yet,  because 
mort  of  its  children  live  on  ranches,  they 
must  be  bused  long  distances  to  school, 
and  school  costs  are  high. 


In  the  interest  of  Daggett  County,  and 
all  other  counties  with  wide-open  spaces 
and  small  populations,  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  more  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  Is 
there  any  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  prevent  two  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts, contiguous  or  otherwise,  from 
joining  together  to  make  an  agreement 
imder  this  bill  to  operate  a  program  on 
a  joint  basis,  and  thus  qualify  for  a 
Federal  contribution  to  the  joint  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Under 
title  I,  the  unit  is  broken  down  to  coun- 
ties and  the  determination  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  counties.  Therefore,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  counties  to  get 
together  and  pool  their  resources  to  be- 
come eligible  under  the  bill,  unless  they 
would  be  eligible  anyway.  As  far  as 
Utah  is  concerned,  all  counties  in  Utah, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Daggett 
County,  would  be  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  title  I.  I  point  out,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  Daggett  County  has  four 
children,  and  so  Daggett  County  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
is  true  that  Daggett  County  at  present 
appears  to  have  only  four  pupils  who 
would  qualify  under  the  poverty  test  for 
funds.  That  is  a  very  small  number  and, 
of  course,  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
would  be  involved.  What  I  was  con- 
cerned with  was  the  principle  of  trying 
to  reach  all  the  children  who  would 
qualify. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand. Under  the  proposed  legislation  as 
it  is  written  at  the  present  time,  they 
would  have  to  be  eligible  as  a  county,  and 
Daggett  County,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  children  that  would  be  in- 
volved, would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Daggett  County  would  not 
reach  the  3  percent  figure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  word  of  commendation  for 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  know  of  his  long 
continued  efforts  while  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate  and  his  interest  in  the  field 
of  education  for  a  long  period  prior  to 
that  time.  I  commend  him  for  his  help- 
ful statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  clearing  this  matter  up. 
I  shall  pass  on  this  good  word  to  those  in 
my  State  who  are  interested. 

This  will  be  a  most  welcome  bill 
throughout  Utah.  My  State  is  making 
the  greatest  effort  of  any  State  in  the 
Nation — with  the  exception  of  our  neigh- 
bor. New  Mexico — to  support  its  schools, 
as  measm-ed  by  the  percent  of  income 
devoted  to  education.  Despite  this  rela- 
tively great  effort,  Utah  has  not  been 
able  to  finance  its  schools  at  a  level  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  United  States.  One 
reason  is  that  68  percent  of  our  total 
land  area  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  Another  8  percent  is  in  State 
or    local    government    ownership.    This 
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leaves  only  24  percent  in  private  owner- 
ship to  serve  as  the  primary  tax  base  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Accordingly,  I 
think  my  State  is  an  example  of  the  great 
need  for  tlie  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume an  equitable  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  financing  the  education  of  our 
children. 

Earlier  this  year,  under  our  first  Demo- 
cratic Governor  in  16  years,  Calvin  L. 
Rampton,  a  Democratic  State  legislature 
took  action  to  increase  school  support  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  Utah's  teachers. 
As  a  resulc,  the  NEA  sanctions  against 
the  State  have  been  lifted.  But  we  still 
have  much  to  do.  We  must  strive  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  teachers  to  the 
levels  the  importance  of  their  jobs  de- 
mands ;  we  must  pay  teachers  the  salaries 
which  the  required  skills  warrant;  we 
must  cut  the  student-to-teaclier  ratio  to 
the  point  good  teaching  requires;  we  must 
build  the  classrooms  which  are  needed; 
we  must  give  every  child  in  Utah  and  in 
the  country  at  large  the  educational  op- 
portunity— from  kindergarten  through 
college — which  too  few  have  today. 

This  bill  before  us  today  takes  a  long 
and  historic  stride  in  that  direction.  I 
strongly  support  it. 

Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  c?.ll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DominickI  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendm.ent  No.  78,  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
and   the   Senator   from   Colorado    [Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  himself  and  and  other  Sen- 
ators will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  43,  at  the  end  of  Ime  4,  to  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  "and  has  been 
approved  by  that  agency." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  amendment  was  part  of  an 
amendment  we  offered  in  subcommittee, 
and  again  in  full  committee.  We  have 
divided  it  and  taken  the  second  part  of 
it  so  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  and  supporting  it. 

I  think  it  is  more  important  than  the 
brief  nature  of  it  would  indicate  from 
reading  it.  It  deals  with  title  III,  which 
provides  for  supplemental  educational 
centers  and  services.  This  title  is  de- 
signed to  provide  educational  centers  for 
the  dissemination  of  new  programs  and 
curriculums,  and  programs  of  this  type, 
which  will  be  developed  under  title  IV.  It 
is  to  be  under  the  control,  by  and  large, 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  I  am 
sure  his  successor  would  be  a  fine  person, 
but  again  we  get  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  retain  in  the 


States  the  opportunity  to  decide  where 
these  centers  should  be  located  and  in 
what  type  of  activities  they  should  be 
engaged. 

For  the  puiT»oses  of  the  Record  in 
bringing  this  point  specifically  home  to 
my  colleagues,  I  should  like  to  try  to  out- 
line in  some  detail  v<hat  title  III  of  this 
bill  would  do.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  to  page  25  of  the  report.  It 
states  that  these  are  grants  to  the  local 
public  educational  agencies.  When  one 
reads  the  heading,  it  sounds  as  though 
the  Commissioner  makes  grants  to  the 
local  public  educational  agencies,  which 
are  the  ones  that  decide  how  the  money 
shall  be  spent.  This  is  not  a  fact,  so  the 
vejy  title  under  the  subheading  in  the 
report  is  not  accurate. 

If  Senators  will  read  on,  they  will  see 
that  grants  under  title  III  are  made 
fi'om  State  allocations  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  local  public  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  financing  supple- 
mental educational  centers  and  services. 
During  the  process  of  the  hearings  on 
this  particular  bill,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I  con- 
stantly asked  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation whether  or  not  we  were  actually 
going  to  accomplish  the  stated  objective 
of  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
local  schools. 

I  remember — and  if  I  am  wrong,  I 
hope  the  jiuiior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  who  is  on  the  floor,  will 
correct  me — his  saying  several  times, 
and  I  joined  him,  that  we  did  not  feel 
that  money  alone  was  sufficient  to  solve 
the  problem;  that  it  simply  anchored  in 
existing  inequities  and  inequalities 
W'ithin  districts,  without  actually  accom- 
plishing anything  new  which  would  stim- 
ulate quality  of  education  within  the 
district. 

As  a  result  of  our  concern,  we  agreed 
on  the  idea  of  having  supplemental  cen- 
ters and  having  some  type  of  experi- 
mental programs  to  se'S  what  might  be 
done  in  an  area  in  order  to  increase  the 
quality  of  schools. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel,  and  I  believe 
the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  must  retain  in  the 
State  and  local  school  boards  control 
over  what  programs  are  going  to  be  put 
into  effect  in  any  particular  district. 

I  for  one  am  not  ready  to  take  from 
the  local  school  boards  their  control  of 
the  school  systems  within  their  areas. 

The  States  and  the  local  school  boards 
have  done  a  fantastic  job  in  increasing 
the  quality  of  our  schools  and  increas- 
ing their  ability  to  handle  the  vast  influx 
of  students  who  have  come  into  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II. 

In  all  the  debates  we  have  had  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  I  re- 
member Member  after  Member  rising  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  persons  at  public 
meetings,  saying  that  the  local  school 
districts  and  States  cannot  do  the  job; 
that  we  must  have  Federal  funds  to  make 
the  work  go  forward. 

Yet  in  that  same  period  the  States  and 
local  districts  have  bonded  themselves  to 
build  700,000  schoolrooms  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  children  of  the  local  districts,  to 


the  extent  of  $3  billion  for  that  purpose, 
and  have  done  a  highly  capable  and  com- 
mendable job. 

In  our  own  school  system  all  kinds  of 
changes  were  made,  and,  by  local  in- 
centive and  ability,  we  changed  our  dis- 
tricting system.  We  consolidated  dis- 
tricts, v.'e  had  bond  issues,  and  wc  taxed. 
We  were  in  a  fast-growing  area,  and  we 
were  always  1  year  behind  in  tax  sources. 
But  we  went  ahead  and  did  it.  But  we 
find  ourselves  having  a  problem,  as  all 
districts  do,  and  will  continue  to  do,  ap- 
parently, in  finding  financial  resources 
to  supply  the  necessary  opportunity  for 
education  for  all  people. 

I  greet  the  supplementary  educational 
center  on  service  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm as  an  idea,  but  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  Commissioner  of  Education, 
no  matter  v»-ho  he  may  be  or  by  whom 
he  may  have  been  appointed,  tell  the 
State  educational  agencies  where  they 
should  put  centers  and  what  they  should 
teach. 

The  question  is  the  interrelationship 
between  title  III  and  title  IV  of  the  bill. 
Under  title  IV,  there  are  experimental 
programs  financed  by  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
designiiig  new  textbooks,  new  curricula, 
new  ideas  of  teaching,  new  methods  of 
hiring  teachers.  Under  title  III,  which 
is  the  title  with  which  we  are  concenied 
in  amendment  No.  78,  the  Commissioner 
is  given  power  to  establish  supplemental 
centers  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
the  curriculums,  the  development  of 
textbooks,  and  all  the  other  provisions 
v/hich  may  be  established  under  title  IV. 
Unless  the  State  educational  agency 
and/or  local  districts  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  review,  to  detennine  whether  this 
is  the  type  of  education  which  they  wLsh 
in  their  State,  we  will  be,  in  fact,  going 
forward  with  the  rapid  acceleration  of 
Federal  control  of  education,  which  I  do 
not  believe  any  Senator  wishes. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  wording  in  the  report,  after  the  first 
sentence  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
It  states  as  follows : 

In  order  to  assure  that  programs  under 
this  title  will  be  developed  which  will  enrich 
educational  experiences  and  opportunities 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, the  local  educational  agency  must  in- 
volve persons  broadly  representative  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served  in  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  supplementary  programs. 

I  emphasize  the  following : 

Such  resources  Include  organizations  lite 
State  educational  agencies,  institutions  oi 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  artistic  and  musical  or- 
ganizations, educational  radio  and  television. 
and  other  cultural  and  educational  resources. 
After  making  provision  for  the  participation 
of  such  persons  during  the  planning  ana 
operation  of  a  proposed  supplementary  serv- 
ice, the  local  educational  agency  would  suo- 
mit  an  application  to  the  Commissioner  for 
a  center  or  service  based  entirely  on  the  local 
agency's  perception  of  need  and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  that  sounds  great. 
However,  I  invite  attention  to  the  bill,  on 
page  41.  subsection  (b) ,  which  provides. 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title— 
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That  is  for  the  educational  supple- 
mentary centers — 

may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 
if— 

Tiien  it  goes  on  through  the  four  sepa- 
rate categories.  No.  4  is  the  cate- 
gory I  am  trying  to  amend,  which  states : 

(4)  the  application  has  been  submitted 
for  review  and  recommendations  to  the  State 
educational  agency. 

In  other  words,  all  that  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  required  to  do  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  would  be  to  submit  his 
proposal  to  the  educational  agency  for 
review  and  recommendation.  He  would 
not  be  required  under  any  term  or 
phrase  of  the  bill  to  accept  whatever 
recommendation  may  have  been  made  by 
the  State  educational  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  see  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  must  approve  whatever 
the  Commissioner  is  going  to  do  before 
the  proposal  can  go  forward. 

On  page  27  of  the  report,  it  deals  with 
the  particular  title  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Under  the  terms  of  this  title  many  kinds  of 
supplementary  services  could  be  provided  by 
individual  local  public  educational  agencies 
or  by  associations  of  such  agencies  to  enrich 
the  programs  of  local  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse 
range  of  educational  experience  to  persons  of 
varying  talents  and  needs.    Such  services — 

And  this  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize — 
might  Include  guidance,  counseling,  remedial 
instruction,  school  health,  psychological,  and 
social  work  services.  Special  educational 
programs  and  study  areas,  operated  during 
periods  when  schools  are  not  regularly  In 
session,  might  be  provided  under  the  terms 
of  this  title.  Model  or  exemplary  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  improved  or  new  educational 
programs  could  be  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
will  recall  what  I  stated  earlier,  that 
grants  vv'ere  to  be  given  for  the  establish- 
ment of  just  such  a  program  under  title 
IV  and  put  into  effect  under  title  III. 

Continuing  reading : 

Specialized  instruction  and  equipment  for 
teaching  foreign  languages,  science,  or  other 
academic  subjects  which  are  not  taught  In 
the  schools  at  present  or  which  could  be  pro- 
vided more  effectively  on  a  centralized  basis 
could  be  supported.  Programs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  public  educational 
agency  could  be  sxipported  under  this  title 
which  would  make  available  special  equip- 
ment or  specially  qualified  personnel,  such 
as  artists  or  musicians,  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  schools,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions.  The  provisions 
of  this  title  would  allow  local  educational 
agencies  to  support  educational  radio  and 
television  programs. 

Please  note  that  the  word  "public"  is 
not  included  so  that  any  local  educa- 
tional agency,  whatever  it  might  be,  pri- 
vate or  public,  could  jump  into  this  kind 
of  program. 

Continuing  reading: 

This  title  would  permit  ,«;upport  of  physical 
education  and  recreational  programs  not 
available  at  present.  The  title  would  permit 
the  provision  of  special  educational  and  re- 
lated services  for  persons  In  or  from  rural 
sjeas  or  who  are  or  have  been  Isolated  from 
hormal  educational  opportunities. 
CXI 477 


This  is  an  interesting  philosophy — the 
idea  that  someone  from  a  rural  area  has 
been  deprived  of  an  adequate  educational 
opportunity.  I,  for  one,  would  deny  that 
emphatically.  There  are  many  rural 
areas  in  my  State.  We  have  very  good 
school  districts  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  State  of  Colorado,  wheth- 
er they  be  in  the  metropolitan  or  subur- 
ban areas  or  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  report  goes  on: 

Also,  title  III  could  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  instructional  materials  centers  In 
our  cities  and  States  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing modern  instructional  equipment  and 
materials  to  the  schools  in  those  areas,  and 
equipment,  materials,  and  staff  for  such  cen- 
ters could  be  provided. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Representative 
GooDELL — who  has  long  been  a  champion 
of  the  educational  system  of  this  coun- 
try—said about  the  bill  in  the  House  de- 
bate. He  asked  question  after  question. 
He  said: 

Not  what  might  we  do  under  the  bill,  but 
what  is  going  to  happen  under  it? 

Time  after  time  it  was  said,  "We  might 
do  this,"  or  "perhaps  we  could  do  that." 
The  answer  was.  he  said : 

We  can  sximmarize  the  whole  debate  by 
saying  that  no  one  knows  what  will  occur 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  kind  of  situation, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  local  educational 
agency  and  the  State  educational  agency 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  which 
of  these  programs  will  be  instituted  in 
their  States,  but  this  will  not  be  done 
vmder  the  bill. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
a  part  of  the  debate  in  the  House  bear- 
ing on  this  specific  subject,  which  occurs 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
26,  1965,  at  page  6113.  I  believe  it  was 
Representative  Findley  who  was  speak- 
ing.   He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  speak  for  this  amend- 
ment, I  might  point  out  also  there  will  be 
other  amendments  which  will  be  offered  to 
title  III  which  will  have  as  their  purpose 
the  requirement  that  the  State  educational 
agency  have  more  authority  to  decide  wheth- 
er and  where  the  supplemental  centers  shall 
be  constructed.  One  of  the  big,  one  of  the 
serious  problems  that  I  am  confronted  with 
In  this  title,  and  why  I  cannot  support  it 
as  It  Is,  is  that  It  goes  for  any  purpose  and 
the  title  does  not  permit  proper  authority 
to  be  exercised  by  the  State  educational 
agency.  The  State  educational  agency  is 
established  by  the  legislature  as  are  our 
local  schcx>l  districts  and  the  authority  In 
the  State  really  lies  primarily  with  the  State 
legislature. 

I  think  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment steps  in  and  makes  these  centers  avail- 
able for  any  purpose,  making  them  Federal- 
local  schools,  financed  100  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government,  this  brings  in  a  Federal 
influence  on  the  State  and  on  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  constructed,  which 
should  not  be  permitted. 

I  believe  this  brings  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  in  a  very  pertinent  and 
direct  manner,  what  a  very  fine  lady 
from  Colorado  testified  to  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
She  is  Mrs.  Philip  Pi'ieder.  I  know  Mrs. 
Frieder.  She  and  I  have  not  agreed  on 
all  points  in  the  past  on  educational 
problems,  but  she  is  a  fine  lady,  and  cer- 


tainly there  could  be  no  group  that  Is 
more  interested  in  the  educational  qual- 
ity of  this  countrj'  than  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  I  quote  from 
what  she  said,  as  printed  in  the  hearings 
at  page  1509,  part  3.  She  speaks  about 
the  special  educational  centers.  She  does 
not  hit  exactly  the  point  that  is  before 
us  in  the  pending  amendment,  but  she 
is  concerned,  and  she  is  concerned  for 
the  same  reasons  that  I  have  already  out- 
lined. I  would  like  to  read  what  she 
says: 

The  proposal  for  a  5-year  program  to 
create  special  educational  centers  and  pro- 
vide supplementary  services  not  available 
In  most  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
offers  important  potential  help  for  Improv- 
ing American  education. 

I  agree  with  her  on  that  point. 

These  programs  would  serve  as  working 
laboratories — as  models  of  excellence,  spread- 
ing the  benefits  of  vital,  educational  reforms 
to  help  our  schools  meet  the  complex  chang- 
ing demands  of  the  20th  century. 

Perhaps.  We  do  not  know.  No  one 
knows  what  the  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  will  do.  We  cannot  find 
out  what  they  will  do. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  they  will  start 
new  programs  under  title  IV  and  dis- 
seminate them  in  the  educational  cen- 
ters, financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  she  goes  on  to  say: 

We  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  policy 
and  planning  responsibilities  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  projected  programs,  which 
are  to  be  financed  by  Government  funds, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  public  oflBcials  and 
public  educators. 

On  the  basis  of  long  years  of  experience 
In  the  field,  the  National  CouncU  of  Jewish 
Women  Is  Increasingly  convinced  that  sub- 
stantial Federal  support  of  education  Is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  prepare  our  young  peo- 
ple for  the  challenges  they  must  meet. 

As  an  outline,  this  is  certainly  debat- 
able, to  say  the  least. 

She  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  the 
special  educational  centers  the  influence 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  is  not 
restricted  to  the  local  public  educational 
agency,  and  can  be  a  private  agency. 

For  example,  it  could  be  the  Episcopal 
schools — and  I  am  an  Episcopalian — or 
it  could  be  the  Catholic  schools.  It  could 
be  any  part  of  a  religious-oriented  school 
system  that  would  be  active  in  this  mat- 
ter and  could  be  the  prime  interest  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  under 
the  federally  financed  school  centers 
which  would  be  set  up  under  title  III. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  my  amend- 
ment has  far  more  importance  than  its 
very  short  nature  might  indicate.  It 
states  once  again — and  I  wish  to  repeat 
this — not  that  the  centers  should  be 
taken  out,  not  that  we  wish  to  abandon 
them,  not  that  they  are  a  bad  idea,  not 
that  we  are  opposed  to  them,  but  that 
we  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  So  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  no 
one  has  yet  said  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  They  will  be  federally  financed.  As 
long  as  this  pattern  and  principle  is  in 
effect,  it  strikes  me  that  the  local  State 
educational  agency,  the  public  educa- 
tional agency,  should  have  control  over 
whether  the  supplementary  centers  are 
to  be  set  up  in  any  particular  State,  and. 
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if  so,  what  type  of  program  will  be  spelled 
out. 

Let  me  suggest  an  "if,"  that  was  men- 
tioned in  the  report.  Let  us  consider 
psychology.  Are  we  to  have,  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level,  a  federally 
supported  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  psychology?  Are  we  to  have 
mental  clinics  in  operation  thi-ough  the 
supplementary  centers,  taking  the  place 
of  the  ordinaiT  outpatient  clinics  to  deal 
with  these  problems?  We  have  many  of 
them  in  Colorado.  Ai-e  we  suddenly  to 
go  into  the  medical  field  in  these  sup- 
plementary centers? 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  take 
this  step,  to  provide  this  type  of  activity, 
we  should,  at  the  very  least,  have  con- 
trol over  the  program  and  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  supplementary  centers  by  the 
State  agency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  have  read  the  report 
of  the  House  committee,  but  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
of  the  Senate  committee.  With  respect 
to  title  III.  do  the  words  "local  public 
educational  agency"  mean  a  govern- 
mental agency,  or  do  they  mean  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  and  a  private  institu- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy 
to  refer  that  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  the  interpretation  that 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  placed  on  that  term  shows  that  it 
could  be  private,  or  could  be  an  amal- 
gamation of  both  public  educators,  who 
serve  on  school  boards  or  on  State  edu- 
cation boards,  and  private,  forming  a 
new  group  and  going  forward  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  for  the  past  15  years  I  have 
always  been  concerned  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  sends  money  into 
a  State  it  ought  to  be  administered  by 
the  people  elected  at  the  polls;  that  is, 
by  governmental  agencies. 

Recently  in  a  bill  that  principle  was 
completely  circumvented  and  a  new  prin- 
ciple was  adopted,  allowing  the  money 
to  be  allocated  to  private  agencies  which 
have  no  responsibility  to  the  electors  and 
permitting  them  to  administer  the  fund 
without  the  deterring  influence  of  hav- 
ing to  answer  to  the  public  at  election 
time.     The  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at  that  point, 
I  should  like  to  congratulate  him  upon 
that  philosophy.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  extremely  important.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  section  304 ^a)  of  the  bill,  which 
appears  on  page  39.  The  first  clause 
reads : 

A  grant  under  this  title  for  a  program  of 
supplementary  educational  services  may  be 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or  agen- 
cies— 

That  provision  states  nothing  about 
"public."  So  the  grant  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  made  to  a  public  agency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  whether 
under  the  language  he  has  read  moneys 
could  be  given  to  a  private  agency  en- 


gaged in  welfare  or  social  work  and  ad- 
ministered by  it,  as  distinguished  from 
money  being  granted  to  a  local  school 
board  to  administer? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  answer  the 
que.'^tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  refer  to  title  IH. 
Moneys  will  be  allocated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. As  stated  on  the  page  of  the  bill 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado— and  I  ask  him  again  to  read  that 
language 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  first  clause  of 
section  304(a)  on  page  39  reads: 

A  grant  under  this  title  for  a  program  of 
supplementary  educational  services  may  be 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies — 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  language 
mean  that  the  grant  could  be  given  to 
a  private  agency  as  distinguished  from  a 
governmental  agency,  to  which  the  oflB- 
cials  are  elected  by  the  people? 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  page  76  of  the  bill, 
line  23,  subsection  (f)  reads: 

(f)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district. 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  public  institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

I  believe  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is 
limited  to  public  schools  and  public 
agencies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  interprets  that  language  defi- 
nitely to  mean  that  it  must  be  a  govern- 
mental agency,  and  that  the  word  "pub- 
lic" in  effect  means  a  governmental 
agency? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  interpret  it.  It 
so  states,  and  very  clearly,  I  think.  I  do 
not  believe  any  other  interpretation 
could  be  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  Is  a  public 

Mr.  MORSE.    A  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  say 
once  again  that  that  is  not  the  inter- 
pretation that  has  been  placed  upon  it 
by  some  of  those  who  have  testified  on 
the  question  before  the  committee.  So 
far  as  I  know,  we  do  not  have  any  legal 
interpretation  on  it,  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  Record  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  performed  a  great  service,  as 
he  always  does.  But  I  give  him  my  word 
that  that  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Department.  That  Is  the  intent  of  the 
bill.  As  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  here  and  now 
make  that  the  record  so  far  as  the  intent 
of  the  bill  and  the  legislative  history  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  go  a  little 
further   and   perhaps   address   another 


question  in  order  to  clear  the  record  on 
that  point,  during  the  hearings  there 
was  some  discussion,  as  I  remember,  on 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  new  public 
agency  within  a  State  which  would  not 
be  the  school  board  as  we  know  it,  and 
which  would  not  be  the  school  board  of 
education,  as  we  know  it. 

It  would  be  an  area  group  which  would 
be  constituted  under  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion of  some  kind  by  the  Governor  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  this  type  of 
program.  Would  that  statement  be  ac- 
curate? Would  such  a  group  fall  withta 
the  meaning  of  a  local  educational 
agency? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  page  25  of  the  Senate  report.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Grants  under  this  title  are  made  from 
State  allocations  by  the  Commissioner  to 
local  public  educational  agencies  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  financing  supplemental  educational 
centers  and  services.  In  order  to  assure  that 
programs  under  this  title  will  be  developed 
which  will  enrich  educational  experiences 
and  opportunities  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students,  the  local  educational 
agency  must  involve  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  cultural  and  educational 
resources  of  the  area  to  be  served  in  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  supple- 
mentary prograjns.  Such  resources  include 
organizations  like  State  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  nonprofit 
private  schools,  libraries,  museums,  artistic 
and  musical  organizations,  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  other  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
private  institutions  and  interests  will  be 
woven  into  what  is  called  the  public 
agency  that  will  be  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  fund  and 
the  program.  How  do  they  come  into  it? 
Do  they  come  into  it  as  an  advisory 
group?  If  it  is  an  advisory  group,  why 
has  it  not  been  so  stated  in  the  report? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  explained  yester- 
day, the  money  goes  to  the  public  agency. 
The  bill  encompasses  a  discretionary 
right  on  the  part  of  public  agencies,  in 
accordance  with  State  and  local  policy,  to 
devise  cooperative  programs  with  private 
schools.  That  is  up  to  the  local  agency 
and  not  up  to  the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  explained  yesterday,  under  title 
III  the  supplemental  educational  centers 
and  services  are  to  be  administered  by 
the  local  public  agency.  The  local  edu- 
cational agencies  can  work  out  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  community  or- 
ganizations including  private  schools  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  the  governmental  agencies  could 
enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  private  school  and  private  in- 
stitution to  administer  the  program? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Not  to  administer  the 
program,  but  to  implement  the  program 
substantively. 

Let  us  consider  an  example.  I  ex- 
plained yesterday  the  almost  miraculous 
work  that  is  being  done  with  the  blind, 
with  the  deaf,  and  with  the  other  handi- 
capped children.  Such  work  would  be 
permissible  under  this  section.  The  pub- 
lic agency  could  work  out  with  a  private 
blind  school  a  program  which  would  ben- 
efit the  whole  educational  program  of 
the  district.  But  the  administrative  con- 
trol, the  power  of  decision,  would  rest  in 
the  public  agency  at  the  local  level. 

We  continue  to  say  in  our  debates  on 
education,  "We  will  not  interfere.  We 
flill  not  have  the  Federal  Government 
dictating  to  the  local  school  authority." 

We  have  kept  that  principle  intact  in 
title  III,  too. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn  to  page  95  of 
part  I  of  the  hearings. 

Let  us  first  refer  to  page  94;  then  I 
shall  turn  to  page  95  in  a  moment.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  page  94  be- 
fore him? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  direct  his  attention  to 
the  third  paragraph  from  the  bottom, 
Secretary  Celebrezze  is  speaking: 

Now,  what  win  the  service  center  do?  And 
that  is  on  the  next  chart.  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  for  the  total  community  now,  not  just 
for  the  schoolchildren. 

What  is  a  supplementary  educational  serv- 
ice? Well,  it  can  be  vocational  education, 
guidance  counseling,  testing,  arts  and  music, 
dramatics,  community  services,  foreign  lan- 
guages, aid  to  the  handicapped,  science, 
adult  education. 

This  acjain  adds  quantity  and  quality  to 
local  efforts.  In  other  words,  it  focuses  sup- 
plementary services.  I  might  say  when  this 
is  established,  if  there  is  an  effort  going  on 
in  the  community  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunities Act  that  title  III  activity  must  be 
coordinated  with  that,  so  that  you  do  not 
have  two  duplications. 

The  Senator  will  note  on  page  95  a 
chart  entitled:  "Chart  XIII— What  Is  a 
'Supplementary  Educational  Service'  "? 
In  the  center  of  the  chart  we  read  "Sup- 
plementai-y  Educational  Center  or  Serv- 
ice." Around  that  designation  are  listed 
the  types  of  programs  envisaged : 

Vocational  education,  remedial  reading. 
adult  education,  science,  aid  to  handi- 
capped— 

That  brings  in  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
the  crippled,  including  polio  cases — 
foreign    languages,     educational     television, 
community  service,  dramatics,  art  and  music, 
testing,  giiidance.  and  counseling. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oreson.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  But  first,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  turn  to  page  39  of  the 
bill  itself,  they  will  see,  beginning  in  line 
9  and  going  through  line  16,  the  provi- 
sion that  there  must  be  satisfactory  as- 
surance given  by  the  local  educational 
agency— whichever  it  may  be — that  in 
the  planning  of  the  program — and  that  is 
fine— and  in  the  establishment  and 
^nying  out  of  that  program  there  will 
be  participation  of  persons  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
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So  the  language  repeats  almost  word  for 
word  what  is  contained  in  the  report. 

My  question,  which  I  hope  has  been 
answered — but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has 
been — is,  What  degree  of  authority  will 
those  people  have  over  the  program?  As 
I  understand,  under  this  language  they 
will  have  to  participate  in  the  planning 
and  will  have  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
graming and  carrying  out  of  what  is 
plarmed;  and  the  only  real  function  of 
the  local  educational  institution  will  per- 
haps be  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
community  to  apply  for  a  grant.  The 
Federal  program  will  be  administered  by 
a  nonpublic  agency,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  address  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  just  said 
that  a  private  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  could  be  called 
upon  to  cooperate.  Does  it  follow,  then, 
that  a  private  denominational  school 
could  ask  to  administer  a  program,  and 
if  the  general  spirit  were  carried  out, 
would  it  be  assigned  that  duty? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  That  is  why 
I  read  into  the  Record  a  short  time  ago 
the  comments  made  by  spokesmen  for 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
They  expressed  the  view,  as  appears  on 
page  1507  of  the  hearings,  that  some 
amendment  should  be  made  in  title  III 
to  make  certain  that  the  denominational 
schools  will  not  be  the  ones  which  will 
operate  the  system.  Mrs.  Frieder,  one 
of  the  spokesmen,  wants  the  program  to 
be  kept  under  the  public  agencies,  just  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
brought  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  whether  if  the  execution  of 
the  program  can  be  given  to  a  private 
nonprofit  educational  institution  for  the 
bl  nd,  it  follows  that  the  same  assign- 
ment of  execution  could  be  given  to  a 
private  nonprofit  denominational  school. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  v.'ill  turn  to  page  40  of  the 
bill,  line  3,  such  a  plan  will  "provide  that 
the  activities  and  services  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  title  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  applicant." 

The  control  continues  throughout  the 
title  to  vest  in  a  public  agency  or  a  public 
body. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  still  am  not  clear 
about  what  the  language  means:  but  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the 
elucidation  they  have  given  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  point  again.  I  referred  a  moment 
ago  to  page  1507  of  the  hearing  record; 
I  meant  page  1509.  I  shall  read  one 
sentence  of  what  Mrs.  Frieder  said: 

We  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  policy 
and  planning  responsibilities  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  projected  programs,  which 
are  to  be  financed  by  Government  funds, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  public  officials  and 
public  educators. 

She  indicated  in  her  presentation  that 
perhaps  some  agencies  were  needed, 
under  title  HI,  to  attain  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  know,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  that  in  determining  the 
legislative  intent  and  meaning  of  an  act, 
the  courts  place  strong  reliance  upon  the 
statements  of  the  manager  of  a  bill  on 
the  fioor  of  the  body  in  which  the  state- 
ments were  made. 

Although  I  am  disappointed  that  I 
have  not  cleared  up  the  matter  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  let  me.  as  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  state  again  that  the 
control  rests  in  the  applicant.  The  ap- 
plicant has  to  be  the  local  public  edu- 
cational authority  or  agency,  and  the 
supervision  continues  to  rest  in  that 
public  agency  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  particular  progi'am  that  is  in- 
volved. 

Also,  the  record  is  perfectly  clear  that 
when  this  question  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  was 
changed  to  meet  the  very  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator- 
from  Colorado  are  raising.  The  bill  was 
changed  in  the  House,  and  the  language 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  cited 
in  this  debate  became  a  part  of  the  bill 
as  a  result  of  the  action  in  the  House. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  that  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  that  the  control  rests 
in  the  applicant,  which  has  to  be  the 
public  body,  the  public  agency,  the  public 
school.  That  is  clearly  also  the  view  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  have  expressed  here 
naught  but  the  views  of  the  Department. 
I  expressed  that  view  in  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  and  I  stress  that  this  is  the 
intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  making  that  state- 
ment plainly  in  the  Record.  I  think  it 
strongly  supports  the  pertinency  of  my 
amendment,  because  it  means  that  an 
application  would  not  be  submitted  and 
approved  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  had  approved  it;  and  that  point 
is  not  set  forth  in  the  bill  at  present.  All 
that  the  State  agency  is  entitled  to  do, 
under  the  bill,  is  to  review  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Commissioner  what  grants 
and  what  programs  should  be  put  into 
effect.  It  is  that  very  uncertainty  that  I 
am  trying  to  correct,  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  agency  shall  have  con- 
trol over  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  who  wishes  to  make  a  short  speech 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Before  the  Sentaor 
from  Colorado  yields,  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  It  pro- 
poses to  add  to  line  14,  on  page  43.  this 
phrase;  "and  has  been  approved  by  that 
agency." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
"That  agency"  refers  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency.  It  means  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  supplemental  centers  will 
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have  to  be  approved  by  that  agency  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  effect  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  Washington, 
the  one  making  the  grant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  all  that 
the  amendment  would  provide? 

IMr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  all  that  the 
amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  agency  in  con- 
trol of  education  would  have  to  approve 
the  program  that  might  be  adopted  by 
a  local  agency? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  will  have  to  approve  the  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Commissioner 
would  make  his  grant. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the 
United  States.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  so  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  come  to  a  moment  of  sur- 
passing importance  in  our  affairs  as  a 
nation.  The  prospect  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
becoming  law  brightens  our  national 
horizon  as  well  as  our  hopes  and  dreams 
as  individual  Americans. 

We  speak  here  of  a  moment,  not  a 
millenium.  Essentially,  we  are  at  a  be- 
ginning— a  point  of  departure. 

Our  journey  has  been,  long,  and  the 
pathways  thorny.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  made  at  all — considering  the  ob- 
stacles and  barriers  along  the  way — in 
Itself  pays  tribute  to  the  devotion  and 
determination  of  many  men  and  v/omen. 
They  have  seen  clearly  that  basic  educa- 
tion of  quality  underlies  every  other  ef- 
fort in  our  society. 

As  a  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  Federal 
support  for  elemental^  and  secondary 
education.  Where  the  local  units  of  our 
Government  cannot  or  will  not  do  the 
job  alone,  the  Federal  Government  must 
step  in — or  all  our  children  are  the  losers. 

And,  as  a  former  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  also  know  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulties— the  pressures,  if  you  will — of 
the  many  past  attempts  to  give  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  support  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  life  in  Federal  law. 

Year  after  year  we  have  seen  aid  to 
education  bills  founder  on  the  shoals  of 
controversy.  Year  after  year  adminis- 
tration and  other  proposals  have  suffered 
defeat  in  the  Congress.  But  it  was  never 
the  administration — it  was  never  this 
Senator  or  that  Congressman — who  was 
dealt  a  body  blow.  It  was  rather  the 
millions  of  young  children  of  our  Na- 
tion— our  youth,  our  boys-  and  girls. 

When  the  aid  to  education  bHl  was 
defeated  in  1961,  President  Kennedy 
said:  "         \ 

Everyone  1.4  for  education,  but  they  are  all 
for  a  clifTercnt  education  bill.  So  It  is  going 
to  require  a  good  deal  of  good  will  on  all 
sides. 

In  1955,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  able  to  find  and  harvest  the  good 
will  necessary  to  pass  this  bill  in  the 
other  body  after  a  vote  of  263  to  153 — 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


This  is  an  outstanding  accomplishment — 
one  which  is  in  itself  a  great  tribute  not 
only  to  the  wisdom,  skill,  and  under- 
standing of  the  President — but  to  such 
men  as  Secretary  Celebrezze,  Assistant 
Secretai-y  Wilbur  Cohen,  and  Commis- 
sioner Frank  Keppel,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  All 
have  labored  diligently  to  formulate  this 
program  and  present  it  to  the  Congress. 
All  have  shown  creativity,  persistence, 
and  persuasiveness  in  their  tasks. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  owe  a  great  deal 
to  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  are  especially  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  fine  cooperation  in 
reporting  out  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  in  the  chamber.  I  want 
especially  to  emphasize  the  role  of  lead- 
ership and  consistent  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  During  my  days 
as  Secretai-y,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  worked  closely  together  in  the  face 
of  great  odds  and  opposition  in  the  cause 
of  education.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  always  patient  and  cooperative.  The 
many  battles  we  fought  together — all  of 
our  labors — now  bear  fruit  in  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  This  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  v/ill  forever  be  in 
the  debt  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In 
a  brilliant  public  career,  he  has  achieved 
much.  But  when  history  records  the 
great  deeds  of  the  Senate,  the  name 
Morse  will  shine  brightly  on  our  educa- 
tion bills.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  waged  a  consistent  and  de- 
termined fight  against  all  odds  and  all 
discouragement  in  an  effort  to  help 
education. 

During  my  days  as  Secretary,  when 
everyone  was  running  away  in  the  face 
of  the  tough  issues,  when  people  were 
seen  running  in  all  directions,  the  one 
man  in  Congress  who  understood  the 
overriding  needs  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion was  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
the  one  man  who  understood  what  we 
were  driving  at  and  trying  to  achieve. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  always 
present,  whether  it  was  day  or  night, 
morning  or  afternoon.  He  worked 
steadily  and  steadfastly. 

It  is  a  crowning  achievement  that  now 
this  v.'ork  of  many  years  will  finally  be 
accomplished.  When  the  name  Morse 
appears  on  an  education  bill,  the  present 
generation  of  children  and  children  yet 
unborn  will  be  assured  that  that  bill 
.stands  for  the  one  man,  who  in  my  opin- 
ion— more  than  any  other  single  individ- 
ual in  the  whole  history  of  our  Nation — 
has  helped  further  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  pay  this  tribute  to  him,  not  only  as 
a  fellow  Senator,  but  as  a  man  who 
realized  the  frustrations  and  the  prob- 
lems of  these  many  years.  I  am  glad  to 
be  in  the  Senate  voting  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  when  this  achieve- 
ment will  finally  be  realized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
an  experience  of  mine  ever  to  find  my- 
self at  a  loss  for  words.  However,  I  am 
just  about  at  that  point  now. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  has  made  me  feel  very 
humble,  indeed.  All  I  can  say  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  is  that  I  appreciate 
his  kindness  in  giving  me  undue  credit. 
I  am  very  pleased  with  his  statement. 

Before  I  make  further  comment,  let 
me  say  that  my  good  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "Would  you  like  to 
have  me  get  up  and  move  that  the  words 
of  the  Senator  be  stricken  from  the 
Record?"  I  certainly  do  not  want  them 
stricken  from  the  Record.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  proud  to  have  my  descendants 
read  those  words. 

Because  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
I  hold  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  not 
only  for  his  ability  as  a  Senator,  but 
also  for  his  magnificent  record  as  Secre- 
tary of  tiie  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  the  Kennedy 
administration,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  it  was  Senator, 
then  Secretary,  Ribicoff  who  was  really 
the  master  draftsman  of  S.  580,  the 
Kemiedy  omnibus  education  bill.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  so  testify.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team.  But  the  captain  of  the 
team  was  the  then  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  we  would  not  have  made  the  educa- 
tional record  of  the  last  2  years,  which 
caused  President  Johnson  to  say  that  the 
88th  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  "Education  Congress,"  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  groundwork  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  laid,  the  founda- 
tions that  he  built  for  this  fine  record, 
in  the  88th  Congress,  during  the  time 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
very  much  for  the  great  assistance  he 
rendered  to  the  Senate  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  great 
assistance  that  he  has  been  to  me  and 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee  since 
he  has  been  a  Senator. 

I  wish  that  I  could  express  my  feelings 
more  adequately  in  regard  to  the  kind 
things  the  Senator  has  said.  The  words 
of  the  Senator  should  be  taken  not  only 
in  my  behalf,  but  also  in  behalf  of  eveiT 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  for  this 
record  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion also  is  a  team  product. 

I  owe  this  tribute  to  eveiy  member  of 
the  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee table.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can alike,  for  if  we  did  not  have  the  bi- 
partisan approach  we  have  had,  there 
would  be  no  education  bill  before  the 
Senate  today.  Of  all  the  assistance  i 
received,  however,  other  than  frcm  my 
subcommittee  colleagues,  none  has  been 
more  helpful  than  the  assistance  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  must  now  divide 
my  remarks  which  fall  in  the  category 
of  commendation  for  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  education  bill.  I 
wanted  originally  to  rise  and  agree  \^ith 
the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut  in 
the  very  deserved  remarks  which  he 
made  about  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. There  are  many  Issues  on  which 
we  do  not  agree,  but  I  mus't  state  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  on  this  issue  I  totally 
agree  with  him.  I  particularly  agree 
with  the  remarks  on  the  steadfast  efforts 
the  Senator  has  made  in  an  endeavor  to 
enact  some  kind  of  education  bill  that 
would  be  useful  and  of  benefit  to  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation.  His  dedi- 
cation has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
the  bill  on  the  floor.  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed  either  tomorrow  or  next  day. 

I  join  in  commendation  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  agree  that 
it  was  he  who  spearheaded  the  effort, 
under  the  late,  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy, of  getting  the  idea  acro.s5  that 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  education 
bill  His  energy  and  efforts  in  tliat  re- 
spect have  enabled  the  legislative  branch 
to  do  its  work  in  this  particular  field. 

Having  said  that,  I  wish  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  Senator,  and  then  I  shall 
take  my  seat  and  let  him  proceed  with 
his  speech. 

I  expect  to  support  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  is  desirable.  It  is  not 
exactly  v;hat  I  would  like  to  have.  But 
I  have  come  to  understand,  in  earlier  dis- 
cussions with  the  able  subcommittee 
chainnan  on  this  particular  matter,  that 
if  we  were  to  begin  to  adopt  amendments 
we  would  be  likely  to  make  the  mistakes 
we  have  made  with  previous  education 
bills;  that  if  v.'e  adorited  amendments 
merely  because  we  would  like  to  improve 
the  bill  a  little  more  to  our  liking,  we 
would  be  in  danger  of  pulling  out  one  of 
the  props,  .so  that  the  whole  bill  would 
collapse. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  asking  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut or  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a 
question.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  I 
have  unanimous  consent  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be  so. 
I  did  not  know  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
,  Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
judgment  that  if  we  accept  an  amend- 
2ient  of  any  Senator  with  respect  to  this 
particular  bill,  we  upset  the  highly  deli- 
t^ate  formula  which  has  been  put  to- 
setlier  with  regard  to  the  whole  bill,  and 
thereby  inevitably  the  totality  of  the  bill, 
'ith  the  probable  result  of  our  having 
'^0  bill?    Is  that  the  Senator's  opinion? 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  First,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  have  followed  the  debate  very  close- 
|y,  and  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  As  this  body 
snows,  there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate 


more  jealous  of  the  legislative  function 
than  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
never  hesitates  to  offer  amendments,  or 
fight  for  amendments,  or  fight  for  the 
right  of  any  Member  of  this  body  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Furthermore,  I  have  also  read  the 
criticism  leveled  at  the  President  for  in- 
sisting on  this  bill  as  it  Is.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
this  legislative  body,  or  any  legislative 
body,  has  a  right  to  work  its  will. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question, 
I  want  to  be  practical.  The  basic  reason 
why  education  bills  have  gone  down  the 
drain  and  have  suffered  defeat  in  this 
body  or  in  the  other  body  was  that  no- 
where could  there  be  found  a  consensus 
as  to  what  should  be  in  the  bill.  There 
has  always  been  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  education  is  a  continuing  process, 
from  preschool  and  kindergarten — for 
which  this  bill  provides — through  the 
elementary,  secondary,  college,  and  uni- 
versity years.  Even  those  most  inter- 
ested in  education  were  looking  for  Fed- 
eral help  only  for  their  particular  piece 
of  education. 

One  of  the  most  heartbreaking  experi- 
ences of  my  life  occurred  when  I  was 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  saw  that  people  were  not 
really  v/illing  to  submerge  their  differ- 
ences in  the  interest  of  a  good  educa- 
tion program.  One  group  wanted  a  cer- 
tain priority.  Another  group  wanted 
another  priority.  If  they  could  not  get 
that  priority,  they  pulled  down  the 
v/hole  keystone,  and  basic  bills  for  edu- 
cation failed  in  one  Congi-ess  after  an- 
other. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  his  de- 
bate and  exposition  yesterday,  came  to 
the  heart  cf  the  problem  when  he  said 
we  are  finally  at  the  threshold  of  a 
breakthrough  for  the  greatest  bill  on 
education  we  have  ever  had  before  us. 
The  last  Congress  was  known  as  the 
Education  Congress.  But  there  is  not  a 
piece  of  legi-slation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion that  Congress  passed  last  year  that 
has  the  significance  of  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

Once  we  start  amend'ng  the  bill,  we 
get  back  into  the  same  position  in  which 
we  have  been  in  the  past  decade.  This 
resulted  in  failure  and  ruined  our  efforts 
in  the  education  field.  And  it  placed  our 
Nation  a  decade  behind  in  the  education 
of  our  children. 

There  are  certain  provisions  I  would 
like  to  have  in  the  bill,  which  are  not 
now  included.  But  the  committee  has 
labored  hard.  I  point  out  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  not  the  result  of  only 
this  year's  work.  It  is  the  end  result  of 
10  years  of  effort.  It  is  the  end  result 
of  the  hard  work  of  many  persons.  It  is 
the  end  result  of  defeat  after  defeat,  each 
defeat  making  it  more  possible  to 
achieve  what  will  be  achieved  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  every- 
one knows  is  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  does  not 
want  the  bill  amended.  This  Is  not  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  eveiT  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments, but  because,  having  fought  for 
and  seen  so  many  bills  go  down  to  defeat, 
he  fears  the  failure  of  this  education  bill. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  recognizes 
that  the  Senate  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  He  does  not 
want  to  see  a  divide-and-ruin  policy.  He 
wants  to  achieve  unanimity  and  finally 
place  this  education  bill  on  the  desk  of 
the  President. 

The  education  bill  before  us  is  not 
merely  for  the  President.  The  educa- 
tion bill  is  not  only  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  education  biU  is  a  bill  for 
every  boy  and  girl  in  America.  For,  as 
responsible  Members  of  this  body,  we 
must  recognize  that  education  is  power, 
education  is  happiness,  education  is 
strength. 

In  the  last  analysis,  this  Nation  will 
rise  or  fall  on  the  sum  total  of  our  edu- 
cated people.  The  greatest  challenge 
to  America,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out 
so  well  yesterday,  is  in  education.  Civil 
rights,  poverty,  health,  reaching  the 
moon.  Vietnam— whatever  phase  we  talk 
about — we  always  come  back  to  an  edu- 
cated citizenry.  This  breakthrough  is 
so  important  that  we  should  fight  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  resist  any  and  all  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  some 
final  words  about  the  past  before  we  turn 
to  the  brighter  future.  The  defeat  of 
the  education  bill  of  1961  was  a  deep  dis- 
appointment to  President  Kennedy  and 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  our  failure 
to  improve  the  education  of  our  young 
people  resulted  from  a  strange  situa- 
tion :  American  people  wanted  their  chil- 
dren to  receive  an  excellent  education. 
They  wanted  their  boys  and  girls  to 
achieve  the  highest  potential  of  which 
they  v.'ere  capable.  They  wanted  their 
boys  and  girls  to  cultivate  the  talents 
tney  nad,  and  put  these  talents  to  con- 
structive use.  But  the  issues  were  not  in 
sharp  focus  for  the  individual  American 
father  and  mother. 

The  American  people  did  not  connect 
the  improvement  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges with  our  national  purpose  and 
power.  They  did  not  realise  that  a  basic 
education  of  quality  was  essential  to  our 
very  strength  and  survival. 

And  so  I  embarked  on  a  journey  in 
behalf  of  education.'  Befoi*e  large 
groups  and  small,  before  men  and  women 
of  many  faiths  and  persuasions,  in  many 
parts  of  this  great  land  of  ours,  I  strove 
to  explain  the  problems  of  education  and 
show  our  people  that  we  could  not  im- 
peril our  children's  future  by  denying 
them  proper  schooling. 

Then.  2  years  ago  next  month,  I  spoke 
on  the  Senate  floor  about  the  chief  con- 
troversy which  was  holding  us  back  in 
education:  the  religious  controversy.  I 
believe  I  was  frank,  and  that  I  called 
a  spade  a  spade. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  controversy  over 
financing  the  education  of  students  in 
private  schools  runs  throughout  the 
country.  I  pointed  to  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing surrounding  it,  to  the  intensity  of 
emotion  it  causes.  I  stated  my  firm 
feeling  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to 
resolve  this  controversy — that  for  too 
long  the  debate  had  been  dominated  by 
proponents  of  the  extreme — that  it  was 
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time  for  voices  of  moderation  to  be 
raised.  I  suggested  a  program  of  com- 
promise which  might  contribute  to  a 
new  consensus. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  most 
of  the  suagestions  I  made  have  a  place 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bill  now  before  us.  Shared  time- 
special  education  centers— special  edu- 
cation services  like  preschool  training 
programs  and  classes  for  superior  stu- 
dents—these are  included  in  our  new 
package.  I  am  also  pleased  with  that 
part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  schooling  our  poor.  During  the 
long  hot  summer  of  1961.  we  suggested  a 
similar  prosram  of  aid  to  communities 
with  Inadequate  classrooms  and  so  forth. 
But  it  went  down  with  the  rest  of  our 
program. 

Now  we  stand  at  the  moment  of  be- 
ginning, with  a  great  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  The  issues  have  been 
fully  debated.  The  bill  has  received  the 
support  of  almost  every  major  profes- 
sional educational  association,  and  al- 
most every  major  religious  group.  We 
have,  with  the  help  of  the  men  I  have 
mentioned— and  of  many  others— finally 
put  behind  us  the  years  of  travail  and 
controversy.  We  have  opened  ahead  of 
us  years  of  greatness  and  fulfillment. 

Truly,  the  controversies  of  the  past 
have  been  deep.  No  one  will  gainsay  the 
sinceritv  of  any  Member  of  this  body,  for 
the  issues  have  gone  to  the  very  heart 
of  American  life. 

Some  have  felt— as  I  have  said— that 
any  bill  like  this  would  breach  the  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
will  breach  that  wall.  I  am  certain  that 
constitutional  guidelines  of  sufficient 
claritv  have  been  set  down  so  that  rea- 
sonable men  can  seek  out  areas  of  agree- 
ment rather  than  disagreement.  They 
can  find  out  what  can  be  done,  instead 
of  asserting  what  cannot  be  done.  I  am 
pleased  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  reasonable  men 
have  devised  a  legislative  program  con- 
sistent with  coui-t  decisions  that  Im- 
proves the  educational  opportunities  of 
all  American  children. 

Fundamentally,  it  recognizes  two 
things:  first,  that  poor  children  have 
special  educational  problems,  and  that 
we  are  going  to  make  special  efforts  to 
help  them,  wherever  they  are  found; 
second,  that  we  are  going  to  have  high 
quality  education  in  America,  and  we 
are  going  to.  end  the  neglect  of  basic 
American  education,  wherever  there  is 
neglect. 

Other  Members  of  this  body  have  felt 
that  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrjnent  could  aid  education 
without  intruding  itself  upon  local  edu- 
cational policies.  They  have  feared  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.  But  this  bill, 
in  its  every  part,  will  preserve  and 
strengthen  local  control  of  education.  It 
gives  the  fullest  possible  recognition  to 
the  proposition  that  educational  policy 
should,  must,  and  will  remain  locally 
controlled— responsive  to  the  varying 
needs  of  each  community.  The  principle 
of  local  control  goes  far  beyond  good 
sense,  it  is  a  vital  necessity. 


We  are  now  ready,  at  long  last,  to  take 
this  fundamental  and  long-awaited  step 
to  improve  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary educational  system.  In  doing  so,  we 
will  be  making  a  sound  investment  in  the 
f,uture  strength  of  our  country,  and  a 
profound  commitment  to  the  effort  to 
achieve  greatness  in  American  life. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  on 
January  4,  President  Johnson  said: 

Our  •  *  •  goal  is  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  American  life. 

We  begin  with  learning. 

Just  about  4  years  earlier,  President 
Kennedy  had  said,  in  his  education  mes- 
sage: 

The  human  mind  is  oiir  fundamental  re- 
source. 

And  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
For  knowledge  is  power.  Many  embel- 
lishments can  be  added  to  the  arguments 
for  this  bill,  but  that  is  really  what  it  is 
all  about. 

We  cannot  effectively  fight  poverty,  we 
cannot  effectively  reduce  unemployment, 
we  cannot  combat  disease — unless  we 
first  attack  ignorance. 

This  is  the  wealthiest,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world.  But  all  our 
power,  all  our  wealth,  all  the  possibilities 
of  full  and  free  life  under  our  democratic 
society,  will  mean  nothing  to  the  children 
we  do  not  educate.     | 

We  can  educate  ill  of  our  children. 
We  will  educate  them.  This  legislation 
is  the  breakthrough  we  have  sought  so 
long. 

Its  main  thrust  is  the  billion-dollar 
program  in  title  I,  to  help  our  poor  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  dis- 
heartening cycle  of  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance in  one  generation — the  cycle  which 
is  directly  translated  into  ignorance  and 
poverty  in  the  next  generation. 

Tuenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Greek  poet,  Alkaios  wrote: 

Poverty — our  painful  and  uncontrolled 
disease — you  maim  great  peoples  with  your 
sister  Helplessness. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposition  upon 
which  this  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  founded  is  that 
American  society  cannot  afford  to  be 
crippled  by  self-perpetuating  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  helplessness. 

There  are  over  8  million  adults  in  this 
country  who  have  completed  less  than  5 
years  of  school.  There  are  5  million  chil- 
dren in  this  country  living  in  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  per  year. 

Studies  show  that  the  lower  a  family's 
income,  the  greater  the  chance  that  the 
children  of  that  family  will  drop  out  of 
school.  Forty  percent  of  our  young  peo- 
ple fail  to  complete  high  school;  one  in 
eight  never  gets  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

And  what  happens  when  they  drop 
out?  What  does  it  mean?  Probably  the 
same  thing  for  their  children.  For  we 
knov.-  that  if  a  man  has  less  than  9  years 
of  education  today,  the  chances  are  two 
out  of  three  that  he  and  his  family  will 
be  living  in  poverty. 

One-third  of  the  children  in  the  15 
largest  school  systems  in  the  country 
need  special  educational  help.  Their  dis- 
advantage increases;  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  the  eighth  grade,  these 


children  are  3  years  behind  in  educa- 
tional achievement.  In  effect,  they  are 
not  really  being  educated. 

These  costs  are  too  great. 

They  are  too  great  both  in  human  and 
in  economic  terms.  What  greatness, 
what  talent,  is  wasted  we  can  never 
know.  But  the  costs  of  unemployment 
are  clear;  the  toll  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency is  measurable.  As  President 
Johnson  put  it  in  his  education  message: 

We  now  spend  $450  a  year  per  child  in  our 
public  schools.  But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year 
to  keep  a  delinquent  youth  In  a j  detention 
home.  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on  relief, 
$3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal  in  State  prison. 

The  funds  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
bill  will  be  spent  by  local  educational 
agencies  in  a  wide  variety  of  programs  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children.  This  is  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  expenditures  au- 
thorized by  the  bill;  almost  $1.1  billion 
of  the  total  of  $1.3  billion  authorized, 
are  to  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor 
children.  Funds  will  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  a  realistic,  practical,  and  equi- 
t?ble  formula  which  takes  into  account 
the  present  average  and  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  a  State,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren Vvithin  the  State  who  live  in  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000, 
or  in  families  receiving  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  who  may  receive  more  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

As  I  have  said,  the  entire  bill  gives 
full  recognition  to  the  necessity  of  local 
control  of  educational  policy.  In  title  I 
funds  will  be  administered  by  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  The  State  agency  will 
approve  a  local  program  designed  and 
fitted  to  local  needs  by  a  local  educational 
agency.  The  legislation  does  not  specify 
what  programs  a  community  must  adopt; 
each  community  will  adopt  the  programs 
and  projects  w^ch  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  in  that 
community. 

The  bill  puts  a  premium  on  local  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  It  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  local  school  districts  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  these  children,  whether 
they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  or  not.  The  local  school 
district,  again  in  its  own  way.  and  fol- 
lowing its  own  needs,  will  provide  for 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments consistent  with  the  number  of 
educationally  deprived  children  who  are 
enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools.  Then, 
such  children  can  participate  in  special 
services  like  dual  enrollment,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  educational 
media  centers,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment.  Administrative 
supervision  and  control  of  all  such  pro- 
grams, or  title  to  any  property  which  is 
contracted  or  purchased  for  use  in  these 
programs,  is  to  be  retained  by  the  local 
public  educational  agency. 

In  short,  what  each  local  school  dis- 
trict does  under  title  I  will  depend  upon 
what  the  community  needs  most,  and 
what  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Some  com- 
munities may  choose  to  employ  addi- 
tional teaching  personnel  to  reduce  class 
size;  others  may  choose  supplementary 
insti-uctional  materials,  special  or  reme- 
dial instruction,  or  programed  learning. 
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others  may  choose  special  counseling  or 
guidance. 

Last,  local  responsibility  for  education 
is  encouraged  by  the  special  incentive 
grants  provided  for  in  title  I.  Under  this 
provision,  those  school  districts  which 
increase  local  support  for  education,  as 
measured  by  per  pupil  expenditure,  will 
get  an  increased  amount  of  Federal  sup- 
port in  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Title  II  deals  with  an  equally  pressing 
aspect  of  this  country's  educational 
crisis.  It  authorizes  an  expenditure  of 
$100  million  to  make  school  library  re- 
sources and  instructional  materials  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  all  schoolchildren. 
The  size  of  the  deficiency  in  library  re- 
sources is  truly  appalling: 

More  than  53  percent  of  the  102,400 
public  schools  do  not  have  libraries. 

If  we  look  only  at  elementary  schools, 
the  figure  reaches  almost  70  percent. 

These  figures  mean  that  there  are  more 
than  10  million  students  in  our  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  alone, 
without  school  library  facilities. 

Under  title  II,  a  State  would  submit 
a  plan  designating  either  a  State  agency 
or  local  public  agencies  to  administer  the 
plan.  The  plan  would  provide  a  program 
of  acquisition  of  library  resources,  in- 
cluding audiovisual  materials,  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  published 
instructional  materials.  These  will  be 
used  by  the  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The 
books  and  materials  provided  will  be 
those  that  are  approved  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State;  they  will, 
however,  be  available  to  children  in  non- 
public schools  on  a  loan  basis. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  a  great 
step  in  meeting  a  great  need.  Libraries, 
and  library  resources,  are  essential  to  a 
child's  education.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  said,  in  fact,  that  the 
school  composed  chiefly  of  classrooms 
may  be  obsolete.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  availability  of  good  li- 
brary resources  and  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants,  from  allo- 
cations to  each  State,  to  local  public 
educational  agencies  to  create  supple- 
mental educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. Tlie  $100  million  in  Federal  grants 
available  under  this  title  challenges  the 
imagination  and  creativity  of  every  com- 
munity across  the  Nation  to  find  new 
ways  of  using  the  varied  resources  of  the 
community  to  enrich  its  educational  and 
cultural  life. 

The  local  community  centers  will 
bring  quality  to  a  community's  educa- 
tional effort.  Because  they  enrich  edu- 
cation, they  will  ultimately  enrich  our 
national  life.  In  most  cases,  the  indi- 
vidual community  could  not  support 
them  alone.  How  each  community  goes 
about  using  these  funds  will  depend  upon 
local  needs.  For  example,  sever.ll  local 
public  educational  agencies  could  join 
together  in  offering  supplemental  cen- 
ters or  services  to  a  whole  area.  Funds 
could  be  used  to  provide  common  fa- 
cilities for  a  group  of  schools — such  as 
science  or  language  laboratories,  the- 
aters, counsel  or  guidance  services,  or 
vocational  education  or  educational  tele- 


vision facilities.  Gifted  men  and 
women — artists  and  musicians,  for  in- 
stance— could  offer  their  talents  in  part- 
time  programs  of  instruction;  dual  en- 
rollment in  such  programs  could  give 
fuller  educational  opportunity  to  an  en- 
tire community. 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$100  million  over  a  5-year  period  to  con- 
struct national  and  regional  educational 
research  facilities.  We  finally  realize 
that — in  comparison  to  our  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  in  other 
fields — we  have  been  giving  far  too  little 
attention  to  research  and  development 
in  education.  While  we  spend  about  $34 
billion  each  year  on  education,  we  spend 
only  $72  million,  about  one-fifth  of  1 
percent,  for  research  and  development. 

Pilot  research  centers  are  now  estab- 
lished at  the  Universities  of  Pittsburgh, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  and  at  Harvard 
University;  they  are  already  producing 
results.  The  centers  to  be  created  under 
title  IV  will  work  closely  with  the  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  pro- 
vided for  in  title  III,  so  the  results  of 
educational  research  will  be  brought 
quickly  and  directly  to  the  student, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  The  centers 
will  draw  upon  the  skills  of  many  differ- 
ent people — historians,  mathematicians, 
psychologists,  artists,  linguists,  writers — 
who  will  work  to  train  teachers  and  to 
develop  curriculums.  Scholars,  re- 
searchers, local  schoolteachers  and  ad- 
ministrators— all  will  be  involved  in  the 
development  effort.  Schools  everywhere 
will  be  the  better  for  this  program  of 
research  and  development. 

Title  V  authorizes  $25  million  for  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  State  departments 
of  education.  As  I  have  emphasized  sev- 
eral times,  the  entire  bill  is  founded 
upon  the  proposition  that  control  of  edu- 
cation will  and  must  remain  at  the  local 
level.  If  that  proposition  is  to  hold  true. 
State  departments  of  education,  which 
bear  the  greatest  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding professional  advice  and  assistance 
to  local  schools,  must  be  strengthened. 
This  title  of  the  bill  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  American  education  is  to  remain 
decentralized. 

So  we  arrive  at  a  moment  of  beginning. 
It  is  a  great  moment.  Our  needs  cry  out 
to  be  remedied. 

We  are  approaching  the  day  when  one- 
half  of  our  population  will  be  under  25 
years  of  age.  This  country  cannot  af- 
ford young  people  who  are  ill-educated, 
undereducated,  or  uneducated.  We  can- 
not afford  it  economically,  socially,  or 
militarily. 

President  Johnson  called  the  88th  Con- 
gress the  "education  Congress."  In 
truth  the  88th  Congress  should  be  proud 
of  its  accomplishments  in  education.  We 
passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  and  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1963.  We  ex- 
panded the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

All  of  these  were  necessary.  All  of 
these  were  constructive.  But  none  can 
touch  in  significance  the  legislation  we 
now  consider. 


Whatever  accolades  we  have  earned  In 
the  past,  I  do  not  know  what  measure  of 
dreadful  criticism  would  be  accorded  us 
if  we  fail  to  pass  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  bill,  and 
commend  it  to  all  Senators  as  fully  de- 
serving of  their  support. 

Do  we  now  leave  behind  us  the  years 
of  controversy?  Shall  we  open  up  years 
of  promise  for  many  years  to  come?  Do 
we  fail  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children?  Or  shall  we  take  a  bold  and 
constructive  forward  step,  as  a  vigorous 
and  modem  nation,  to  enrich  and  change 
their  lives? 

The  answers,  Mr.  President,  are  ours 
to  give.  Let  us,  then,  write  them  clearly 
and  affirmatively  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me.    I  am  most  appreciative. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  made  a  moving  and  very 
fine  speech.  I  know  of  his  fundamental 
and  sincere  interest  in  education.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out saying  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  been  fighting  for 
years  together  to  try  to  get  a  tax  credit 
for  higher  education,  which  I  believe 
would  be  the  best  thing  we  could  pos- 
sibly do  for  this  coimtry  in  the  way  of 
giving  students  an  opportunity  to  receive 
a  higher  education. 

Therefore,  when  I  say  that  I  know  of 
his  interest  in  education,  the  Senator 
knows  how  completely  sincere  I  am. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  chief  educa- 
tional officer  of  the  State  of  Cormecticut 
is  unqualifiedly  against  title  m.  This 
fact  comes  out  on  page  2671  of  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  to  which  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed,  if  it  could  be  supported  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  perhaps 
might  take  away  the  objection  which  this 
gentleman  has. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  cit€  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  is  the  commissioner  of 
education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  came 
before  our  committee;  and  this  is  what  he 
said,  on  page  2650,  about  title  III,  the  title 
with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  amend- 
ment: 

Title  ni  again  raises  some  constitutional 
questions  in  New  York  State  which  cannot  be 
answered,  I  think,  until  we  have  explored  it 
more  fully.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
grantee  under  title  III  should  be  limited  to 
the  local  educational  agencies  or  to  a  coopera- 
tive group  of  local  educational  agencies  and 
to  the  State  educational  agency.  I  see  no 
reason  why  under  such  arrangements  such 
centers  could  not  be  open  to  all  children. 

He  continued: 

This  title  authorizes  unmatched  grants. 
In  my  Judgment,  these  proposed  supple- 
mental centers  would  be  more  eSective  if  both 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies  were 
required  to  provide  some  matching  of  fxinds, 
based  on  financial  capacity. 

Again  I  would  like  to  raise  the  point  that  I 
do  not  like  the  fact  that  the  grants  shall  be 
made  directly  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  the  local  sponsoring  agency, 
with  the  State  education  agency  having  only 
a  reviewing  role. 
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.  It  is  this  very  objection  which  my 
amendment  would  cure,  if  it  were 
adopted. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  believe  that  this  Is  an  unwarranted  by- 
passing of  the  suite  education  agency  and 
that  it  poses  a  threat  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  a  State  education  program  that  New- 
York  and  mr.nv  other  States  have  worked  for 
a  lone  time  to  achieve.  I  believe,  also,  that 
the  State  agency,  not  a  Federal  office,  is  in 
the  best  position  to  determine  whether  an 
applicant  has  met  the  reqtiirements  under 
section  304  (a)  and  (b) . 

That  is  exactly  the  point  to  which  the 
amendment  goes. 

At  page  2667,  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  OfBcers.  is  quoted  as  having 
testified  that  he  had  sent  questionnaires 
on  the  bill  to  approximately  40  officers, 
and  that  he  had  permission  to  publish 
the  answers  of  20  of  them.  All  20  deal 
with  title  III.  the  area  with  which  they 
are  concerned.  Then  he  introduced  the 
statements.  Without  being  longwinded 
on  this  point.  I  wish  to  quote  what  he 
said.  At  the  top  of  page  2671  of  the  hear- 
ings he  is  quoted  as  testifying : 

However,  for  the  purpose  of  title  III,  which 
gives  us  the  most  concern,  at  least  I  believe 
that  on  the  return's  from  40  States  to  date 
It  gives  the  State  officers  more  concern  than 
any  other  title.  I  would  like  to  put  these  20 
original  Sentigram  returns  in  the  record,  and 
note  here  the  States  they  come  from  and 
their  answers  as  they  are  compiled  on  title 
in  alone. 

Favoring  title  III  without  qualification  are 
South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and 
American  Samoa,  four. 

Ooposing  without  qualification  are  South 
Carolina.  Kansas,  Georgia.  New  Mexico, 
Maryland.  Connecticut.  Wyoming,  Idjjho, 
Florida,  and  Massachusetts,  10. 

Amendments  which  amount  to  favoring 
title  III.  Illinois,  one. 

Amendments  amounting  to  opposition, 
Maine.  Oklahoma.  Wisconsin.  Vermont,  four. 

And  then  a  statement,  leave  it  to  the 
courts,  one — Oregon.    A  total  of  20. 

If  we  add  these  up,  we  see  that  of  the 
20  officers,  15  say  we  should  not  pass 
title  III  at  all  or,  if  we  do,  v.e  should 
pass  it  only  with  an  amendment. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  if  we  can 
adopt  the  amendment,  we  can  at  least 
lessen  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  of 
the  chief  State  school  officers  to  this 
type  of  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    May  I  respond? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  be  happy 
to  have  the  Senator  respond. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  two  points.  While  I  am 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  the  pending  bill  and 
against  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  it  is 
still  my  intention  to  welcome  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado in  pushing  for  tax  credits.  Here 
I  know  we  will  be  against  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

As  to  the  second  half  of  the  Senator's 
statement,  let  me  say  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut is  my  appointee.  I  appointed 
him  when  I  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Commissioner  Saunders 
is  one  of  the  most  able  men  In  the  field 
of  education.  I  considered  the  State  of 
Connecticut  fortunate  when  I  was  able 


to  induce  him  to  head  the  educational 
system  in  Connecticut. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  we  are  now  ready  for  a 
great  breakthrough  in  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  time  has  come  to 
reject  tlie  counsel  of  negative  groups. 
For  it  is  my  opinioii  that  the  Senators  on 
the  subcommittee  and  Senate  as  a  whole 
are  better  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation than  such  gi'oups. 

While  I  respect  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  expect  to  be  fighting  again 
with  him  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the 
tax  credit  proposal,  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  mistaken  about 
this  amendment.  I  fear,  divisiveness  in 
the  field  of  education.  Having  finally 
reached  a  consensus,  I  am  overjoyed  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  have  his 
hard  work  and  patience  crowned  in  the 
next  few  days  with  the  overwhelming 
passage  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  he  will  be  able  to  overcome 
all  amendments.  It  will  be  a  great  day, 
net  only  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
but  also  for  eveiT  youngster  in  America 
of  this  and  future  generations. 

I  cannot  support  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  his  amendment,  even  though 
he  cites  the  chief  school  officer  of  my 
State,  who  happens  to  be  an  appointee 
of  mine,  who  is  doing  a  good  job  for  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
whom  I  respect  and  like.  I  am  proud  of 
the  job  he  is  doing.  However,  he  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  many  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Council  of  Chief  School 
OiTicers.  In  this  instance  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  this  might  be 
somev.-hat  embarrassing  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  That  is  why  I  brought 
it  out  into  the  open,  instead  of  having  it 
get  out  othei-wise.  I  know  that  I  would 
get  an  impas.3ioned  reply.  I  have  in  no 
way  attacked  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  many  of  whom  are  doing 
a  fine  job.  I  have  not  recommended  or 
commended  them.  I  am  only  citing  what 
the  record  shows.  The  result  shows  that 
they  feel  the  title  ought  to  be  eliminated 
or  amended.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making. 

The  so-called  sentigram,  which  is  re- 
produced at  page  2674  shows  the  signa- 
ture of  William  J.  Saunders.  It  shows 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  titles  I,  II,  IV,  and 
V,  and  opposed  to  title  III. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  does  not 
embarrass  me  at  all.  I  am  never  embar- 
rassed by  men  whom  I  appoint  to  office, 
and  with  whom  I  disagree.  I  respect 
people  for  their  integrity  and  their  cour- 
age in  stating  their  own  opinions.  I 
believe  Mr.  Saunders  is  wrong  in  this 
instance.  I  appointed  him.  The  people 
of  Connecticut  elected  me.  As  an  elected 
representative  of  the  people  it  is  my  duty 
to  speak  for  their  interests  and  in  their 
cause. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Which  the  Senator 
dees  very  forcibly. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education,  William  J.  Saunders,  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
believe  he  always  will  be.    He  has  ren- 


dered great  service  in  education,  i  be- 
lieve that,  overall,  he  favors  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  chief 
State  school  officers  happen  to  be  wrong. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
are  correct  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  one  more  word  for  the 
Record.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
should  understand  that  I  have  not  stated 
what  I  shall  do  on  the  bill.  I  have  not 
intimated  anywhere  along  the  line  what 
I  shall  do.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
said  last  night  that  he  hoped  that  I 
would  vote  for  it.  I  say  there  is  need 
for  some  amendments.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  strongest  bever- 
age that  I  drink  is  coffee ;  and  I  will  bet 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee that  he  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  yielding  to 
me. 

In  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, I  am  doing  so  as  one  who  intends 
to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  passage, 
regardle.<:s  of  whether  amendments  are 
Included  or  not. 

Title  III  of  this  bill,  unlike  titles  I  and 
II,  sets  up  a  direct  Federal-local  partner- 
ship that  bypasses  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
power  of  review  and  recommendation, 
which  the  State  is  given  with  regard  to 
proposed  programs  at  the  local  level,  is 
"no  empty  power."  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  local  educational  agency 
and  the  Federal  Commissioner  can  en- 
ter into  a  deal  over  the  most  strenuous 
protests  erf  a  .State  commissioner  of 
education* 

This  situation  reminds  me  of  an 
analogous  provision  of  last  year's  pov- 
erty legislation.  Under  that  bill  as  it 
came  before  thi.'s  body.  Governors  of 
States  were  magnanimously  given  the 
august  right  to  comment  on  proposed 
community  action  programs  within  their 
States.  I  am  happy  to  recall  that  this 
body  presei-vcd  State  control  of  the  pov- 
erty war  by  adopting  an  amendment  to 
give  the  Governors  a  veto. 

This  bill  presents  the  same  question. 
It  is  whether  a  State  official— in  this  case 
the  chief  State  officer— shall  have  any 
function  in  the  establishment  of  these 
supplementary  programs  other  than  the 
rather  pathetic  one  of  demanding  that 
carbon  copies  of  all  applications  be  piled 
on  his  desk. 

During  testimony  on  this  bill,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  engaged 
Commissioner  Keppel  in  a  discussion  of 
possible  waste  of  funds  under  title  I.  In 
reply,  the  Commissioner  said : 

May  I  point  out  that  the  local  school  dis- 
trict under  title  I  has  to  present  a  plan  to 
the  State  department  of  education  as  to  how 
these  funds  would  be  spent  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  low-income  families. 
The  State  is  responsible  for  overseeing  this. 
Under  title  V  of  the  act,  we  are  proposing 
that  the  State  departments  themselves  be 
aided  In  order  to  raise  the  quality  of  their 
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own  staff.  There  is,  then,  this  check  by  the 
State  over  the  way  in  which  the  money  is 
to  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  appropriate  argument  for  requiring 
the  State  educational  agencies  to  play  a 
role  in  the  administration  of  title  III.  If 
it  is  an  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  State  commissioner  to 
oversee  title  I  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, what  is  the  difference  which 
pushes  him  out  of  the  picture  in  title  III? 

I  find  another  ironic  result  of  this 
strange  situation.  It  is  xu-ged  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  title  V  will  go  far  to 
enable  State  educational  agencies  to  ad- 
minister efficiently  programs  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the 
advocates  of  that  argument  are  shelling 
out  $100  million  behind  the  backs  of  the 
State  commissioners,  who  have  only  the 
solace  of  knowing  what  is  being  done  in 
their  State  slightly  before  they  read 
about  it  in  the  papers. 

Some  very  strong  testimony  was  taken 
by  your  committee  advocating  an  en- 
hanced State  role  in  title  III.  Dr.  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  highly  respected  com- 
missioner of  education  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  testified  as  follows : 

On  oue  point  in  (title  III)  I  wish  to  enter 
a  strong  dissent.  Section  303  provides  that 
grants  shall  be  made  directly  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  local 
sponsoring  agency  with  the  State  educational 
agency  having  only  a  reviev/ing  role.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  unwarranted  bypassing 
of  the  State  education  agency  and  thi;t  poses 
a  threat  to  the  orderly  development  of  a 
State  education  program  that  New  York  and 
many  other  States  have  worked  for  a  long 
time  to  achieve.  I  believe,  also,  that  the 
State  agency,  not  a  Federal  office,  is  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  whether  an  ap- 
plicant has  met  the  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 304  (a)  and  (b). 

Dr.  Rex  M.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  made  the  same  point  when  he 
said  with  regard  to  this  title  that  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  chain  of  Federal  school 
support  should  be  made  through  the 
State  educational  office." 

Two  important  groups  have  adopted 
poUcy  statements  opposing  the  kind  of 
programs  envisioned  under  title  III.  The 
1964  delegate  assembly  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  adopted  a 
policy  that  "funds  from  Federal  or  other 
sources  outside  the  State,  intended  for 
the  assistance  of  public  education  should 
be  administered  by  the  State  education 
agency  through  local  school  boards  in 
accordance  with  State  policy  and  with- 
out restriction  other  than  simple  ac- 
counting of  receipts  and  disbursements." 

And  the  Nev^r  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  stated: 

Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  should 
be  apportioned  to.  and  administered  by.  the 
States  through  the  legally  constituted  State 
education  agency,  and  not  to  educational  en- 
tities within  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  to  offer  a 
completely  rewritten  title  III  which 
would  have  put  the  supplementary  pro- 
grams on  the  same  basis  as  the  programs 
under  titles  I  and  II.  Since  it  is  apparent 
that  no  one  wants  to  read  through  a 
lengthy  draft  amendment,  I  am  happy  to 


support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  which  in  a  much  simpler 
way  attempts  to  grapple  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  support  of  my  amendment. 
As  I  have  said  over  and  over,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  amendment  may  be  short  in 
length,  but  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
in  trying  to  get  a  consensus  behind  the 
bill.  Title  III  is  a  most  important  title. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes  to  comment  on 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Ribicoff]. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  then  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  call  for  a 
quorum.  I  shall  associate  myself  in  that 
quorum  call,  so  that  ample  time  can  be 
given  to  notify  Senators  that  we  are 
about  to  vote.  When  Senators  arrive  in 
the  Chamber,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
procedure  from  that  point  on.  I  shall 
be  ready  to  vote  at  any  time  after  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
bill  could  possibly  obtain  better,  stronger, 
more  authoritative  support  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  than  it  has  received  in 
the  past  hour  from  the  lips  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]. 
I  consider  it  battalion  support  from  one 
man,  for  I  think  that  the  Ribicoff  bat- 
talion, represented  by  the  speech  which 
the  Senator  has  made,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  strengthening  the  committee 
in  its  endeavor  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  bill  without  amendment. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, at  the  time  Secretary  of  ^ealth, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  expressed  his 
great  disappointment — and  I  know  how 
disappointed  he  was;  I  shared  that  dis- 
appointment— when  we  lost  S.  1021  the 
Kennedy  bill  in  the  field  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. Even  though  it  had  passed  the 
Senate.  The  higher  education  bill  of 
the  87th  Congress  which  had  passed  both 
House  and  Senate  was  also  lost  as  an 
outcome  of  conference  action.  The  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Connecticut  has  pointed  out, 
that  as  a  result  of  those  two  legislative 
failures,  students  at  every  educational 
level  of  this  country  became  the  real 
losers.  One  of  these  important  bills  went 
down  the  legislative  drain  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  to  go  to  conference. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  at  the  time  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
and  I  had  many  conversations  on  that 
subject.  Incidentally,  we  had  conversa- 
tions v.ith  the  then  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  too.  We  were  in  agreement 
that  the  trouble  was  that  the  grassroots 
of  America  were  not  fully  informed  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  educational  crisis 
in  this  country.  I  remember  the  occa- 
sion when  I  recommended  to  President 
Kennedy  that  he  authorize  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
to  vary  the  omnibus  approach  to  the  han- 
dling of  the  proposed  education  legisla- 
tion. I  had  had  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing the  omnibus  bill. 

The  Kennedy  omnibus  educational  bill 
consisted  really  of  24  topics.    The  com- 


mittee conducted  hearings  on  a  part  of 
the  bill.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  if 
we  tried  to  pass  the  omnibus  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety, we  would  be  headed  for  a  great 
disappointment.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  can  be  my  wit- 
ness when  I  tell  the  Senate  that  I  went  to 
the  President  and  said,  "Mr.  President, 
I  think  this  is  a  mistaken  legislative  pro- 
cedure for  us  to  follow.  I  should  like  to 
have  your  permission  to  have  the  bill  con- 
sidered topic  by  topic.  I  shall  do  my  very 
best,  to  the  extent  I  can  carry  out  the 
promise  I  now  make  to  you,  to  try  to  get 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  during  yom'  4-year 
terra  in  office.  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
way  to  carry  out  the  great  educational 
program  you  have  envisioned." 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  agreed  with 
me  that  what  I  had  said  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  political  realities  of  the 
situation.  I  am  proud  to  stand  before  the 
Senate  today  and  say  that  we  have  al- 
i-eady  voted  on  20  of  the  24  topics  con- 
tained in  the  Kennedy  omnibus  educa- 
tion bill  and  a  part  of  the  improvement 
of  educational  quality  title  III  of  S.  580 
is  contained  in  the  present  bill  we  are  de- 
bating. That  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  passed  each  provision  in  exactly  the 
form  in  which  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted it  to  us;  but  we  iiave  not  sacrificed 
any  major  principle  of  the  sections  on 
which  we  have  voted. 

Wouid  that  President  Kennedy  were 
here  to  see  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
already  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the 
promise  we  made  to  him.  But  after  the 
debacle  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
list  of  elementary  and  secondaiy  school 
officials,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  pointed  out  that  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  people;  and 
the  President  recognized  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  have  the  Secretaiy  go  to  the 
people.  He  went  to  the  people  with  the 
full  approval,  miderstanding,  and  support 
of  the  President. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  cannot 
say  this  today,  because  he  is  a  modest 
man:  but  I  can  say  it,  because  he  deserves 
to  have  it  said.  Remarkable  unity  exists 
today  among  the  education  associations, 
public  and  private,  secondaiy,  elemen- 
taiy,  and  higher  education.  There  is 
imity  of  support  behind  the  bill  from 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  what 
it  means,  from  those  whose  veiy  lives  and 
beings  are  wrapped  up  in  the  educational 
process.  The  great  educational  associa- 
tions are  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill 
without  amendment.  We  are  in  that  po- 
sition, in  my  judgment,  if  I  were  to  name 
the  primary  cause,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  cause-to-effect  relationship 
that  puts  us  in  this  position  this  after- 
noon, because  of  the  educational  work 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  did  when  he 
held  that  distinguished  post.  He  took 
the  problems  of  education  across  the 
countiy  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

That  is  what  I  believe  aroused  the 
educational  groups. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
recall  that  as  to  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  I  agreed  to  acc^t  an 
assignment  to  speak  in  Chicago  before 
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the  American  Council  on  Education,  a 
group  composed  of  the  college  presidents 
and  deans  of  the  United  States.  My  task 
was  to  support  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  But  I  felt  that 
as  a  Senator  I  could  say  some  things  to 
that  group  that  perhaps  the  Secretary 
might  be  a  little  reticent  in  saying.  So 
in  my  speech  to  that  conference  on  edu- 
cational problems,  I  made  the  plea  that 
the  college  presidents  and  college  deans 
recognize  their  tremendous  stake  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  affecting  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Some  of 
those  persons  sit  in  the  gallery  at  the 
moment  I  now  speak.  .  They  will  recall 
what  I  said  to  them.  I  said,  "I  want  to 
express  to  you  my  disappointment  that  I 
did  not  receive  from  you  as  an  organi- 
zation, at  the  time  the  secondaiy  and 
elementary  education  bill  was  before 
Congress,  the  support  I  thought  we  were 
entitled  to  receive  from  you.  Unless 
there  is  united  support  on  the  part  of 
alf  the  education  groups  of  the  country, 
you  run  the  risk  of  the  use  of  the  old 
divisive  tactics  of  divide  and  conquer.  I 
hope  that  before  we  proceed  again  to 
consider  an  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education  bill,  we  will  have  the 
support  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation." We  have  that  support  today  on 
H.R.  2362  as  our  hearings  record  shows. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  knows  that  I.  also,  during  the 
period  of  education  that  he  was  carrying 
on  across  the  country,  appeared  before  a 
meeting  of  the  top  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Representatives  of  that 
body  also  are  in  the  gallery  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  know  that  I  pleaded  for 
unity  and  for  united  action  on  their  part 
with  the  American  Council  on  Education 
in  connection  with  higher  education,  be- 
cause at  that  time  there  was  some  divi- 
sion among  the  education  associations. 

I  said  to  them.  "After  all.  whom  are 
you  training?  A  large  percentage  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  grade  schools  and 
hi2h  schools  are  being  trained  to  go  on  to 
higher  education.  You.  too,  have  a  great 
obhgation  to  work  in  unison  with  all 
other  groups  in  American  education  that 
seek  to  have  education  legislation  passed 
that  is  of  immediate  concern  to  their 
particular  groups.  No  matter  what  the 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is,  it  is  of 
vital  concern  to  all  groups."  We  Tiad 
that  support  for  the  Morse-Green  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

But  what  I  said  was  de  minimis  in 
comparison  with  what  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  IMr. 
RiBicoFF],  did  in  achieving  the  type  of 
unity  that  I  think  exists  throughout  the 
country  today  within  th#  educational 
world  in  support  of  thisjpill  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

This  tribute  is  due  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  because,  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  great  record  that  the  88th 
Congress  made  with  Secretary  Celebrezze 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  Commis- 
sioner Keppel  as  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Assistant  Secretary  Wilbur 
Cohen,  who  was  a  top  aid  of  Senator  Rib- 
icoFF  when  he  was  the   Secertary  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  he  is 
now  a  top  aid  of  Secretary  Celebrezze. 

I  wanted  this  statement  of  history  to 
be  part  of  the  debate  on  the  bill,  because 
I  do  not  stand  before  the  Senate  manag- 
ing a  bill  that  lacks  the  unified  support 
of  all  the  education  groups  of  the  Nation. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  due  notice 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RIBICOFF  1  said  in  the  Senate  today. 
So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  concerned,  no  witness  can  excel 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  qualifi- 
cations and  authority  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  I  feel  we  have  received  in  the 
Senate  today  the  testimony  of  the  best 
witness  that  could  be  offered  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

I  want  Senator  Ribicoff  to  know  that 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  testimony.  I  look 
upon  his  speech  not  only  as  testimony 
from  an  expert  and  an  authority  in  this 
field,  but  also  as  a  speech  by  a  highly 
qualified  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  floor,  but 
before  I  do,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks  the  text  of  a 
telegram  I  have  received  from  the  execu- 
tive secretoi-y  of  the  Oregon  Education 
Association,  asking  that  the  bill  be  passed 
without  amendments.  The  education  as- 
sociation of  my  home  State  has  gone  on 
record  in  opposition  to  judicial  review- 
amendments,  in  opposition  to  amend- 
ments to  change  the  formula,  and  in  op- 
position to  all  other  amendments. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
other  telegrams  to  the  same  effect,  from 
other  educational  groups  in  the  country, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munciations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland,  Ohec, 

April  6,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  support  of  H.R.  2362  in  present 
form  and  hope  you  will  resist  any  amend- 
ments. 

C.  W.  Posey, 
Oregon  Education  Association. 

April  7,  1965. 

(Copy  of  telegrams  sent  to  Senator  Morse)  . 

The  Eighth  National  Conference  on  School 
Finance  presently  assembled  in  Chicago  urges 
immediate  passage  of  H.R.  2362  without 
amendments.  This  conference,  composed  of 
knowledgeable  representatives  from  25  State 
departments  of  education,  33  State  educa- 
tion associations,  and  27  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, has  voted  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

E.    L.    LiNDMAN. 

Chairman. 

April  7,  1965. 
The  committee  on  Educational  Finance  of 
the  National  Education  Association  urges  Im- 
mediate passage  of  H.R.  2362  without  amend- 
ments. The  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  is 
vital  to  the  improvement  of  American  edu- 
cation.   . 

E.    L.   LiNDMAN, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Educational 
Finance. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.    As  I  in- 


dicated before,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  important  to  pass  the  bill  without 
any  amendment  is  that  having  achieved 
this  unity  among  all  groups  in  the  field 
of  education,  when  all  groups  were  frag- 
mented in  1961,  we  are  now  making  a 
start  that  will  enable  America  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  entire  field  of  the 
educational  process  with  support  from 
all  groups,  because  they  learned  their 
lesson  from  what  happened  in  1961. 

That  lesson  is  the  unity  and  the  neces- 
sity of  how  essential  it  is  that  educa- 
tion be  a  unified  whole  from  the  earliest 
educational  years  of  the  living  child, 
through  graduate  work,  and  after  his 
formal  education  is  over. 

That  is  why  today,  the  overcoming  of 
religious  controversy,  the  controversy 
of  local  control  as  against  Federal  con- 
trol, and  a  slaying  of  the  myths  that  have 
kept  education  back  are  a  great  break- 
through. While  the  Senator  has  been 
so  complimentary,  I  still  must  repeat 
that  in  my  experience — much  of  which 
is  in  my  own  heart  and  much  of  which  I 
have  never  disclosed — I  have  seen  jeal- 
ousy and  pettiness.  I  have  seen  men 
and  women  break  their  word  and  jockey 
for  position  in  order  to  receive  credit. 

The  one  man*  in  the  entire  United 
States  who  stood  like  a  rock,  the  one  man 
who  was  willing  to  forgo  personal  credit 
and  glory,  the  one  man  who  was  con- 
sistent throughout  those  early  struggles 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  say  this  in  the  Chamber  as  testi- 
mony. Many  who  take  credit  do  not  de- 
serve it,  but  the  one  man  who  deserves 
the  credit  and  thanks  of  everyone  in  the 
field  of  education,  as  the  true  friend  of 
education,  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  No  matter  what  credit  he  may 
lavish  upon  me  and  no  matter  what 
credit  anyone  takes,  I  want  the  record 
to  show  and  I  want  history  to  show  that 
when  the  name  Morse  is  on  education 
bills,  the  name  Morse  belongs  on  those 
bills. 

When  future  generations  talk  about 
the  Morse  bills,  when  history  records  the 
breakthrough  of  the  Morse  bills  on  edu- 
cation, the  name  Morse  is  there  because 
it  is  rightfully  there.  The  name  Morse 
belongs  on  those  bills. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
fought  this  fight  with  patience,  courtesy, 
and  consideration.  When  people  were 
leaving  our  side  in  the  course  of  these 
fights,  at  private  conferences  in  the 
White  House,  the  man  whom  the  then 
President  Kennedy  could  always  rely  on 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  man  whom  President  Johnson  can 
rely  on  is  the  present  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  rightfully  so. 

Let  history  record  that  the  name 
MORSE  on  all  education  bills  belongs 
there  because  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  the  one  who  was  the  most 
consistent  and  truest  supporter  of  all 
educational  bills. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur completely  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said  about  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  paid  the  Senator  from  Oregon  an  al- 
together too  brief  tribute  during  the  de- 
bate  yesterday.     However    T  associate 
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myself  with  the  remarks   of  the   dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  recall  reading  a  magazine  article 
a  year  or  two  ago  which  was  authored  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  This  article  impressed  me 
greatly.  In  the  article,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  suggested  that  Congress  had 
failed  to  exercise  its  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  legislation. 

As  I  recall,  in  this  article  the  Senator 
suggested  that  we  had  merely  attempted 
to  vote  the  legislation  submitted  by  the 
administration  up  or  down. 

The  article  stated  that  Congress  did 
not  originate  legislation  of  its  own.  The 
Senator  felt  that  this  procedure  was 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  Congress  was  not 
measuring  up  to  its  responsibility  in  that 
regard. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  that  particular  article.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  concerned  over  the  state- 
ment that  we  must  accept  the  bill  exact- 
ly as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, without  agreeing  to  any 
amendments  whatsoever.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  not  fulfilling  our  obliga- 
tion as  U.S.  Senators.  I  know  of  no 
amendment  proposed  to  be  offered  which 
would  endanger  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
in  conference.  There  may  be  some.  If 
there  are,  I  shall  oppose  them.  I  think 
it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  are  endan- 
gering the  bill  simply  because  we  would 
have  to  go  to  conference. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  I  am  sure  that  the 
bill  will  pass  in  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whehning  majority.  It  is  not  perfect  in 
its  present  form.  I  am  certain  that 
some  members  of  the  majority,  both  on 
the  full  committee  and  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, were  sympathetic  toward  some 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  If  these  members 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  they 
would  have  supported  them,  and  might 
have  offered  amendments  themselves. 

We  are  negligent  and  delinquent  in 
our  responsibility  as  Senators  if  we  say 
that  merely  because  the  House  passed 
the  bill  and  the  President  wants  the  bill 
to  be  passed  without  change,  we  must 
accept  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  Senator  may  have  been  absent 
from  the  Chamber  when  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  the  same  subject.  I  still  subscribe 
to  the  article  that  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, which  article  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  still  believe 
that  too  often  the  legislative  branch 
forfeits  its  duties  by  rubberstamping 
what  the  executive  branch  sends  down. 
I  still  believe  that  Congress  must  work 
its  will.  However,  in  making  a  point  on 
this  bill  and  stating  why  it  should 
pass  as  it  is,  I  pointed  to  the  history  of 
what  has  happened  to  educational  bills 
in  Congress  in  the  past;  and  while  ap- 
parently we  have  unanimity  of  all  edu- 
cational groups,  many  phases  of  the 
program  are  still  tenuous  so  far  as  sup- 
Port  is  concerned. 


I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
accept  whatever  the  executive  branch 
sends  down.  However,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  that  handled  this  bill 
voted  for  the  bill  as  it  is. 

I  respect  and  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  or  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  all  other  Senators  to 
offer  amendments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  I  voted  to  report  the  bill,  as 
did  all  members  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  the  minority  has 
made  a  great  contribution.  The  minor- 
ity may  offer  amendments,  but  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  all 
the  amendments  up  or  down.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  after  all  these  years,  we  are 
now  reaching  the  final  moment  of  break- 
ing through  the  dam  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  that  has  held  prog- 
ress back.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  we  then  were  to  become  involved  in 
differences  and  controversies.  In  the 
past  I  have  seen  these  differences  and 
controversies  in  the  field  of  education 
arise  in  conferences  when  the  differences 
were  not  great,  but  nevertheless  led  to 
the  basic  defeat  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  has  worked  its  will  and 
brought  out  a  good  bill.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  an  excellent  bill.  While  some 
might  have  preferred  some  minor  chang- 
es, the  bill  has  the  quality  and  pui-pose 
which  will  achieve  its  objective.  That  is 
why  it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  understand  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  will  shortly  hold  hear- 
ings to  bring  forth  another  bill  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  in  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  us  for  consideration.  That 
news  has  been  reported  in  the  press,  I 
believe.  If  it  is  a  fact,  it  seems  to  me  a 
silly  approach.  I  think  the  place  to 
make  the  changes  is  here,  if  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  believe  certain  changes 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  did  not  read  that 
statement,  but  I  agree  that,  if  there  are 
defects,  they  should  be  corrected.  How- 
ever, my  understanding,  as  I  followed 
the  debate  and  the  statements  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  is  that  it  is 
his  belief  and  feeling  that  the  bill  basi- 
cally is  sound:  that  the  bill  not  only 
represents  a  consensus  of  this  year's 
hearings,  consultations,  and  testimony, 
but  that  it  is  the  end  result  of  a  decade 
of  efforts  to  achieve  an  education  bill.  I 
believe  that  is  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  making  in  seeking 
to  have  the  bill  passed.  If  my  basis  is 
wrong,  my  whole  thesis  is  wrong,  but  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  that  is  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
making. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
exactly  my  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  praise  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
I  do  not  think  this  approbation  is  in  any 
way  changed  by  being  linked  with  the 
present  discussions  on  amendments. 
There  is  an  old  saying  by  Solomon,  the 


sage  and  king,  that  this,  too,  shall  pass 
away.  The  amendments  will  pass  away, 
and  the  Morse  achievement  for  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion will  remain. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  moved.  I  never  thought  I  would 
have  the  experience  of  attending  my  own 
funeral,  which  I  almost  feel  I  have  been 
attending,  with  these  eulogies.  I  would 
be  less  than  human  if  I  did  not  recog- 
nize them  and  express  appreciation  for 
them.  But  I  am  not  going  to  take  them 
in  my  own  behalf.  I  am  going  to  take 
them  for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  committee.  I  am  going 
to  take  them  on  behalf  of  evei-y  member 
of  the  committee,  because  we  did  it  to- 
gether. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  differ- 
ences on  amendments,  although  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  so  great  as  to  cause 
any  member  on  the  committee  not  to 
vote  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  is  the  symbolic  thing.  It  is 
the  significant  thing. 

I  have  said  before  that  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  1-year  authorization  bill.  I 
am  pleading  only  for  trj'ing  it  for  1  year, 
and  then  adopting  any  amendments  that 
may  be  needed  next  year.  My  prediction 
is  that  we  shall  not  hear  a  murmur  in 
favor  of  amendments  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
feels  the  way  he  does  about  the  rest  of 
us.  When  it  comes  to  handling  a  bill  like 
this  one.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  often  been  a  maverick, 
he  has  the  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  a  mas- 
ter in  terms  of  management  of  a  bill. 
That  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  unanimous  vote  to  report  the  bill 
from  committee,  because  it  was  felt  that 
argument  and  debate  would  not  only  be 
full  and  fair  on  the  floor  so  we  would 
have  a  chance  with  our  amendments.  It 
was  also  felt  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  address  himself  to  the  substantive 
merits  at  all  times,  and  would  not  try  to 
choke  off  consideration  of  amendments 
which  were  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  support  the 
pending  Dominick  amendment.  First 
we  must  get  by  the  issue  about  which 
the  minority  feel  very  strongly,  as  shown 
by  the  minority  views,  that  the  bill 
should  be  amended  if  amendment  is  re- 
quired— and  we  feel  that  this  bill  should 
be  amended.  The  pending  amendment 
is  a  desirable  amendment  because  it  per- 
tains to  what  is  worrying  so  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  I  refer  to  the  hier- 
archy of  control  of  education.  It  not 
only  should  be  made  crystal  clear  in 
terms  of  authority,  but  in  terms  of  orga- 
nizational pattern,  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  assuring  State  re- 
sponsibility in  education.  It  is  an  axiom 
that  with  responsibility  must  go  author- 
ity. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  try- 
ing to  put  the  authority  where  the  re- 
sponsibility would  rest— at  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  level. 
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It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  bill 
will  go  through  the  Senate  without 
amendment,  although  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  "pull  it  off,"  as  the  saying 
goes.  If  there  be  any  thought  that  there 
should  be  some  amendments,  this  one 
commends  itself  most  highly,  as  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  deep  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans  on  the  issue  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  primary  and 
secondary  education. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support  and  comments.  He  has 
put  the  whole  problem  very  succinctly 
as  to  what  we  are  ti-ying  to  do,  so  that 
we  may  know  what  we  are  voting  on.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to 
have  a  quorum  call  at  this  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  the  Senate  oper- 
ating under  a  time  limit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tnere  is 
no  time  limitation  in  effect.        . ,     ^    , 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
su-^sest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  , ,     .   T  „cv 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanLmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  .,     ^     ^ 

Mr  DOMmiCK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  only  2  minutes  to  explain  my 
amendment  in  summary,  because  some 
Senators  now  in  the  Chamber  could  not 
be  present  before.  ,     ^     .    

The  amendment  has  received  strong 
support  from  diverse  Persons  in  State 
education  organizations,  and  also  in  the 

Senate.  ,         , 

What  the  amendment  does  can  be  put 
th's  way:  It  provides,  in  title  HI,  whicii 
deals  with  supplementary  educational 
centers,  that  the  State  education  agency 
shall  have  the  right  to  approve  the  pro- 
gram before  the  grants  go  directly  to  the 
local  education  agency. 

Th'S  is  a  simple  amendment  for  what 
it  does,  but  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
in  trying  to  preserve  the  method  of  ad- 
ministration of  grants,  to  make  sure  that 
the  State  will  not  be  bypassed  and  that 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education  will  deal 
directly  at  all  levels  with  the  State  agen- 

cy 

Mr.  TOV/ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment makes  'allowance  for  the  fact  that 
most- of  the  educational  agencies  or  au- 
thorities ai-e  merely  creatures  of  the 
State  government  and,  therefore,  the 
central  education  agency— which  has  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  the  educa- 
tional program  for  the  State— would  have 
the  final  voice  as  to  how  the  program 
would  be  administered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.    I  appreciate  his  bring- 


ing this  point  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  such  a  clear  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  opposed  by  educational 
associations  which  support  the  bill.  The 
amendment  is  also  opposed  by  the  De- 
partment whose  arguments  appeared 
earlier,  and  in  committee  as  well.  The 
bill  would  guarantee  local  control  at  the 
local  level.  It  provides  for  review  of  the 
recommendation  by  a  State  agency. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  some  of  the  hottest  edu- 
cational rows  ever  carried  on  have  been 
over  the  authority  of  a  local  group  vis-a- 
vis a  State  group.  This  is  a  "hassle"  in 
which  we  should  not  involve  ourselves  at 
the  Federal  level. 

To  me,  it  is  inconceivable,  because,  If 
we  should  give  this  recognition  to  the 
State  agency  to  review  and  recommend, 
the  local  school  districts  would  have  to 
have  a  .strong  case  before  they  would  re- 
ceive approval  of  the  project.  I  believe 
that  they  should  have  the  right  to  have 
approval  of  tlie  project,  if  it  is  fouiKl, 
on  its  merits,  that  the  project  should  be 
approved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  should  like  to  ask  a- 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DominickL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  will  all 
the  riuhi.s  now  declared  in  title  III  re- 
main 3S  they  are,  except  that  before  a 
program  can  be  put  into  effect  it  will 
have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  State 
authorities  on  education? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  if  the  local  public 
Sjovernmental  agency  assigns  the  execu- 
tion of  part  of  the  program  of  title  III 
to  a  private,  charitable,  nonprofit  insti- 
tution, that  will  be  permissible,  provided 
it  is  approved  by  the  State  government. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  2iot  in  any  manrer  aliect  the 
rights  which  will  finaliy  be  lodged  in  the 
Icvcal  public  agency,  except  for  the  limi- 
tation which  gives  the  State  board  the 
right  to  determine  v.hether  the  project 
shall  or  shall  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  personally  would  like  to  go  even 
further,  but  we  are  not  doing  so  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  Senator 
states  that  he  would  like  to  go  even  fur- 
ther, that  is  because  he  indicated  some 
doubt  as  to  who  would  act>ially  execute 
the  program  on  the  local  level,  whether 
it  be  a  public  governmental  body  or  a 
private,  nongovernmental  agency. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  wording  specifically  refers  to 
local  representatives  of  broad  cultural 
interests,  and  so  on,  as  participating  in 
the  planning  and  administration  of  the 
program. 

I  should  like  to  do  something  about 
that,  but  I  am  not  seeking  to  do  it  in 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 


rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK].  The  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDi,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MonroneyJ  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
1  Mr.  Bayh  I ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke  1,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] would  each  vote  "nay."' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
is  absent  on  official  business  and  it  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  detained  on  offi- 
cial business  and  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

BjTd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Donilnick 

Ea'rtiand 

Ervin 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Harris 


Bayh 
Dodd 
Hartke 
Hayden 
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YEAS— 39 

Fannin 

Fopg 

Hickenloopcr 

Holland 

Krui'ka 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuch.-"! 

Laupche 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morton 

NAYS — 49 

Hart 

Hill 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mastnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

JoliiLston  Scott 

Monroney  Sparkman 

Randolph  Symington 

Russell  Williams,  Del. 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Simp.-on 

Smith 

Stennls 

Talrnadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nel.'^on 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Ribicoff 

Smathers 

Tvdings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 
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So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLi^RK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  with- 
out losin*?  my  right  to  the  lioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS  ENCOUNTER 
EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  in  my  hands  the  findings  of  a 
study  of  civilian  employment  experiences 
of  retired  military  personnel  by  Hon. 
Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
This  initial  study  of  the  status  of  the 
504^  former  officers  and  1,444  former  en- 
listed men  shows  that  of  the  former 
officers,  17  percent  were  unemployed;  of 
the  former  enlisted  men,  21  percent  were 
unemployed,  as  against  a  national  aver- 
age of  unemployment  of  only  4  percent. 
Neither  the  officers  nor  the  enlisted  men 
could  find  employment.  The  study 
shows  that  the  opportunities  for  those 
men  are  lower  than  for  the  average 
citizen.  Most  of  the  officers  who  were 
employed  were  employed  as  salesmen; 
most  of  the  enlisted  men  were  either 
salesmen  or  in  service  training. 

These  are  men  who  have  passed  up 
their  educational  benefits  under  the 
World  War  II  GI  bill  as  well  as  the 
Korean  GI  bill,  choosing  instead  to  de- 
fend their  country.  Now  that  the  bene- 
fits under  these  two  GI  bills  have  ex- 
pired, these  men  are  faced  with  re- 
adjusting to  civilian  life  without  any  as- 
sistance. This  group  of  retiring  mili- 
tai7  men  illustrate  another  reason  why 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  is  necessary  if  we 
are  not  to  waste  precious  human  poten- 
tial, for  these  men  could  be  helped 
greatly  by  educational  assistance. 

This  same  study  indicated  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  retiring  enlisted  men  had  not 
finished  high  school,  and  10  percent  of 
the  officers  lacked  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. Only  25  percent  of  the  officers 
were  college  graduates.  Of  these  re- 
tiring men,  49  percent  of  the  officers  and 
37  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  felt  that 
they  required  additional  training — train- 
ing which  they  would  be  provided  under 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  cold 
war  veterans  of  from  2  to  4  years  are 
encountering  the  same  employment  diffi- 
culty, although  it  is  hard  to  measure  be- 
cause statistics  are  not  kept  on  these 
veterans  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  the  Department  of  Labor.  However, 
In  the  individual  counties  where  records 
are  kept  on  these  returning  cold  war  vet- 
erans, their  unemployment  rate  is  from 
two  to  three  times  higher  than  that  of 
the  nonveteran. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  statistical  proof 
that  we  are  allowing  a  "pocket  of  pov- 


erty" to  be  created  among  those  men  who 
made  sacrifices  to  defend  our  country. 
Before  we  have  an  unemployment  situa- 
tion that  overshadows  all  of  our  efforts 
to  combat  poverty,  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
should  be  enacted  to  give  these  veterans 
a  chance  in  life. 

Nothing  more  strongly  shows  the  need 
for  a  GI  bill.  This  situation  is  an  out- 
rage. It  is  an  outrage  that  the  rate  of 
employment  for  retired  military  person- 
nel, both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  is  five 
times  that  of  nonmilitary  persons  ac- 
cording to  this  most  recent  study  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  Secretary  Wirtz  be  printed  in  full 
Jp.  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wirtz  Reports  First  Findings  From  Study 

ON  Civilian  Employment  Experiences  of 

Retired  Military  Personnel 

First  findings  from  a  Department  of  Labor 
study  of  the  job-seeking  experiences  of  re- 
tiring military  personnel  with  20  to  22  years 
of  career  service  indicate  that  an  unusually 
diflacult  period  of  transition  takes  place 
between  Armed  Forces  duty  and  civilian  em- 
ployment. An  initial  report  on  the  study — 
covering  the  experiences  of  504  oflficers  and 
1,444  enlisted  men — was  released  today  by 
S2cretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  under  contract  to  the  De- 
partment's Office  of  Manpower,  Automation 
and  Training.  It  was  prompted  by  the  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  career  veterans 
who  are  yearly  retiring  from  military  serv- 
ice. Such  veterans  now  number  around 
400,000.  By  1980,  it  is  expected,  the  total 
will  be  over  a  million. 

"The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  re- 
port," Wirtz  commented,  "lies  In  the  fact 
that  17  percent  of  the  officers  studied  and  21 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  were  still  un- 
employed 6  months  after  the  date  of  their 
separation  from  service. 

"Two  problems  are  of  serious  concern  in 
this  regard,"  Wirtz  said. 

"The  first  is  that  there  is  an  obvious  waste 
of  highly  trained,  and  often  highly  skilled 
manpower  involved.  The  second  is  a  more 
personal  one.  Tlie  vast  majority  of  these  men 
are  family  heads  in  their  early  forties. 

"This  means  that  In  most  cases  they  are 
at  a  point  in  family  life  at  which  financial 
burdens  are  heaviest.  In  such  circum- 
stances, retirement  pajonents  are  simply  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  everyday  demands  im- 
posed upon  income. 

"Yet,"  Wirtz  continued,  "the  findings  also 
clearly  indicate  that  these  abnormally  high 
unemployment  rates  are  not  the  product  of 
unfriendly  or  disinterested  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  employers.  Rather,  they  strongly 
suggest  that  military  personnel  contemplat- 
ing retirement  must  begin  preparing  for 
civilian  job  opportunities  well  in  advance  of 
the  close  of  their  tours  of  duty.  They  also 
indicate  that  present  Armed  Forces  programs 
for  preretirement  counseling  and  guidance 
might  well  be  intensified  in  both  volume  and 
duration." 

The  initial  report  also  contains  these  ad- 
ditional findings: 

The  median  yearly  salary  for  employed 
former  officers  was  around  $7,000;  yet  23  per- 
cent reported  salaries  of  less  than  $5,000.  For 
employed  former  enlisted  men,  the  median 
was  around  $4,500;  with  33  percent  reporting 
salaries  of  less  than  $4,000. 

The  largest  group  of  officers  studied  was 
in  sales  work;  the  second  largest  in  business 
and  managerial  positions.  Only  21  percent 
were  in  professional  occupations.     Leading 


occupations  for  enlisted  men  were  in  the 
skilled  craftsmen  and  trades  category,  fol- 
lowed by  sales  and  clerical  work,  and  then 
service  occupations. 

Educational  levels  among  the  enlisted  men 
were  comparatively  low.  Sixty  percent  of 
them  had  not  completed  high  school. 
While  90  percent  of  the  officers  had,  only 
about  a  fourth  were  college  graduates. 

Only  20  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  and 
32  percent  of  the  officers  had  obtained  civilian 
Jobs  prior  to  separation  from  service. 

Of  those  who  obtained  employment  during 
the  6  months  following  separation,  49  per- 
cent of  the  officers  felt  they  required  addi- 
tional training  while  37  percent  of  the  en- 
listed men  felt  this  need. 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  report  will 
appear,  in  April,  in  the  first  edition  of  a 
new,  bimonthly  Department  of  Labor 
periodical,  Manpower  Training  Facts.  This 
publication  will  be  available  to  the  public 
upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Manpower, 
Automation,  and  Training,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.,  20210. 


PLANNING     FOR     PEACE— CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  rule  of  germaneness  is  in 
effect  having  expired.  I  propose  to  make 
a  nongermane  speech  for  about  10  or 
15  minutes.  I  point  out  how  unfortu- 
nate it  is  that  the  Senate  does  not  have 
an  adequate  rule  of  germaneness.  If  it 
did,  I  would  not  be  able  to  interrupt  the 
consideration  of  this  important  educa- 
tion bill.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  obtain 
a  rule  of  germaneness  is,  every  now  and 
then,  to  invite  the  attention  of  one's 
colleagues  to  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
planning  for  peace.  On  February  3, 
1965,  President  Johnson,  speaking  before 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith,said: 

The  success  of  all  that  we  undertake,  the 
fulfillment  of  all  we  aspire  to  achieve,  rests 
finally  on  one  condition — the  condition  of 
peace  among  men. 

Last  night  in  his  historic  address  on 
the  crisis  in  Vietnam,  the  President  said: 

For  centuries  nations  have  struggled 
among  each  other.  But  we  dream  of  a 
world  w^here  disputes  are  settled  by  law  and 
reason.     And  we  will  try  to  make  it  so. 

For  most  of  history,  men  have  hated  and 
killed  one  another  in  battle.  But  we  dream 
of  an  end  to  war.  And  we  will  try  to  make 
it  so. 

In  order  to  help  to  achieve  the  noble 
objectives  of  President  Johnson,  objec- 
tives which  were  shared  by  his  predeces- 
sor. President  Kennedy,  and  his  prede- 
cessors. President  Eisenhower,  Truman, 
and  Roosevelt.  I  submit,  for  appropriate 
referral,  a  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
have  entitled  "A  Concurrent  Resolution 
for  Planning  for  Peace."  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  may  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
April  19,  1565,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32)  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  indeed  to  be  joined  in  submitting 
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this  concurrent  resolution  by  21  other 
Members  of  the  Senate;  namely,  Sena- 
tors Bartlett,  Bayh,  Burdick,  Church, 
Brewster,  Hart,  Inottye,  Javits,  Long 
of  Missouri,  McGbe,  McGovern,  Mon- 
DALE,  Morse,  Moss,  Neuberger,  Pell, 
Proxmire,  Randolph,  Tydings,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  sub- 
mitting to  the  Senate  resolutions  of  this 
sort.  I  am  happy  to  note  that,  although 
I  deplore  the  absence  of  two  former  co- 
sponsors,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  the  names 
of  more  cosponsors  appear  on  the  resolu- 
tion today  than  ever  appeared  before.  I 
hope,  as  a  result  of  that,  and  of  the 
strong  urging  for  peace  which  President 
Johnson  has  enunciated  so  clearly  and 
eloquently,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution. Seeing  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament, in  the  Chamber,  but  not  wish- 
ing to  embarrass  him,  I  express  the  hope 
that  he  will  give  prayerful  consideration 
to  calling  witnesses  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  perhaps  administration  wit- 
nesses, as  well,  in  order  that  we  may 
thoroughly  ventilate  the  problems  posed 
by  the  concurrent  resolution. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  under  the  sys- 
tem of  subcommittees  that  is  in  effect 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  subcommittees  do  not  have  legislative 
authority.  But  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  Fulbright]  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  the  suggestion  that  hearings  be 
held  on  the  concurrent  resolution ;  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  take  an  active  interest  in  it  when 
the  time  comes. 

An  identical  resolution  is  being  offered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
by  Representatives  George  J.  Brov(^n, 
Jr.,  Don  Edwards,  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  Edith  Green,  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  Robert  W.  Kastet^meier, 
William  F.  Ryan,  and  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal. 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  to  express  our  support  and  en- 
couragement for  new  initiatives  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  war  by  pressing  for  dis- 
armament and  strengthening  the  rule  of 
law  in  dealings  between  nations.  We  be- 
lieve that  Congress  can  and  should  be  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  President  in  his 
search  for  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  communication  to  the  Congress  on  arms 
control  on  January  15,  1965.  to  be  "vigilant 
for  opportuntities  for  Improving  the  hopes 
for  peace";   and 

Whereas  the  steps  taken  toward  peace  in 
the  past  4  years.  Including  the  adoption 
of  the  limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
hot-line  agreement,  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution against  weapons  in  space,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  of  mutual  example  in  re- 


ducing excessive  defense  expenditures,  have 
contributed  to  the  relaxation  of  Interna- 
tional tensions;   and 

Whereas  these  developments  have  en- 
hanced the  prospect  for  the  negotiation  of 
fvirther  international  agreements  based  upon 
mutual  interest  and  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  is  the  achievement  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace,  which  can  best  be 
attained  through  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  international  community; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, at  its  14th  session,  imanimously 
adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  International 
control,"  and  called  upon  governments  "to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  constructive 
solution  of  this  problem";  and 

Whereas  President  Elsenhower  stated  on 
September  22.  1960,  to  the  15th  General  As- 
sembly. "Thus,  we  see  as  our  goal,  not  a 
superstate  above  nations,  but  a  world  com- 
munity embracing  them  all,  rooted  in  law 
and  Justice  and  enhancing  the  potentialities 
and  common  purposes  of  all  peoples":  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  stated  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1961.  that  we  must  create  "world- 
wide law  and  law  enforcement  as  we  out- 
law worldwide  war  and  weapons."  and  stated 
further  on  Jtme  10,  1963,  that  "our  primary 
long-range  interest"  is  "general  and  com- 
plete disarmament — designed  to  take  place 
by  stages,  permitting  parallel  political  devel- 
opments to  build  the  new  institutions  of 
peace  which  would  take  the  place  of  arms"; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  program  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world, 
introduced  at  the  16th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  defined  the  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  as  "A  world 
where  there  shall  be  a  permanent  state  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control"  and  the  "in- 
stitution of  effective  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  international  agreements,  for  the" 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations"  and  called  for 
the  creation  of  an  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  to  insure  compliance  with 
disarmament  obligations,  a  U.N.  Peace  Force 
to  keep  the  peace  during  the  period  of  dis- 
armament and  thereafter,  and  Improved 
processes  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  In- 
ternational disputes;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy,  in  addressing 
the  18th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  September  20,  1963,  callid  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Charter  of  the  U.N.  to  permit 
the  development  of  that  -body  into  "a 
genuine  world  security  system,"  and  declared 
that  the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  strengthened  by 
the  adoption  of  sound  financial  arrange- 
ments and  the  maintenance  of  standby  peace 
force  contingents  by  member  nations,  and 
that  resort  to  special  missions  for  the  con- 
ciliation and  adjudication  of  international 
disputes  be  increased;   and  ~ 

Whereas  the  realization  of  these  goals 
through  international  negotiations,  UJI. 
Charter  revision,  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter 
of  urgency  because  (1)  technological  and 
political  developments  have  given  rise  to 
new  perils  to  peace  through  the  Increasing 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  evidenced  by 
the  successful  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  continued 
development  of  an  independent  nuclear  de- 
terrent by  France,  and  the  possibility  that 
several  other  nations,  which  have  the  capac- 
ity to  make  nuclear  weapons,  will  follow  a 
similar  course;  and  (2)  the  increasing  cost 
of  the  arms  race  Is  preventing  human  needs 
from  being  met  In  all  the  countries  of  the 
world;  and  y 
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Whereas  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  dur- 
ing recent  sessions,  has  resolved  to  keep  in 
being  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  charter,  and 
has  further  resolved  to  ask  the  Committee 
to  submit  periodic  reports,  with  recommen- 
dations, to  future  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly;  and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  an  interna- 
tional accord  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  controls  and  the 
development  of  International  peacekeeping 
machinery  require  not  only  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  but  also  an  Informed  public 
opinion  In  the  United  States :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
should  be  supported  in  his  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  and  disarmament  under  legally  effec- 
tive controls  and  to  develop  International 
Institutions  capable  of  permanently  keeping 
the  peace. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  speedily  as  possible  specific 
and  detailed  proposals  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  establishment  of 
an  International  authority  to  keep  the  peace 
under  conditions  of  genera^  and  complete 
disarmament  effectively  guaranteed  by  ade- 
quate inspection  and  controls.  In  formu- 
lating such  proposals,  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  consider  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  international  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Including  (1)  an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization;  (2) 
a  permanent  World  Peace  Force;  (3)  world 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
International  disputes  not  settled  by  negoti- 
ations; (4)  other  international  Institutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law;  and  (5)  appropriate 
and  reliable  financial  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  such  peacekeeping  machinery, 
may  best  be  achieved  by  revision  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  new 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  should  make  such 
proposals  available  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  is  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  heads  of 
government  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  to  urge  them  to  Initiate  within  their 
governments  studies  of  matters  germane  to 
this  resolution  and  to  forrhulate  and  make 
generally  available  recommendations  based 
upon  such  studies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  the  purport  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  It  contains  a  number 
of  preambles.  The  first  preamble  recites 
President  Johnson's  statement  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  be 
"vigilant  for  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing the  hopes  for  peace."  The  second 
preamble  refers  to  progress  toward  peace 
in  the  past  few  years,  including  the 
adoption  of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  the  hot-line  agreement,  the 
United  Nations  resolution  against  weap- 
ons in  space,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  policy 
of  mutual  example  in  reducing  excessive 
defense  expenditures. 

The  concurrent  resolution  states  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  further 
steps  in  the  search  for  peace.  It  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  basic  purpose  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  achievement  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  can  best  be  attained 
through  development  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  international  community,  and  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations. 
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It  sets  forth  statements  in  support  of 
enforcible  world  law  as  a  means  to  peace 
hitherto  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy.  It  refers  to  the 
U.S.  program  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world,  which 
is  presently  pending  before  the  18-Na- 
tion  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva. 
It  refers  to  the  great  speeches  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  support  of  that  program 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  enforcible  world  law. 

Then  it  states  that  the  realization  of 
the  goal  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  enforcible  world  law 
will  call  for  a  revision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  the  establishment 
of  some  other  form  of  international  orga- 
nization. It  states  the  urgency  of  steps 
in  that  direction  because  of  the  tech- 
nological and  political  developments 
which  have  given  rise  to  new  perils  to 
peace  through  the  increasing  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  refers  to  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  during  recent 
sessions  In  resolving  to  keep  in  being 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  recites  that  the  achievement  of  an 
international  accord  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective 
control,  and  the  development  of  inter- 
national peacekeeping  machinery  require 
not  only  the  support  of  Congress  but 
also  of  an  informed  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States. 

The  resolving  clause  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  supported  in  his  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  and  disarmament  luider 
legally  effective  controls  and  to  develop 
international  institutions  capable  of 
permanently  keeping  peace. 

The  resolution  then  requests  the  Pres- 
ident to  formulate  as  speedily  as  possible 
specific  and  detailed  proposals  for  the 
implementation  of  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  establishment  of  an  international  au- 
thority to  keep  the  peace  under  condi- 
tions of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment effectively  guaranteed  by  adequate 
inspection  and  controls.  The  resolution 
calls  upon  the  President  to  consider 
whether  the  development  of  this  type  of 
effective  international  machinery  for  the 
supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  would  not  require : 
first,  an  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization; second,  a  permanent  World 
Peace  Force;  third,  world  tribunals  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  interna- 
tional disputes  not  settled  by  negotia- 
tions; fourth,  other  international  insti- 
tutions necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
world  peace  tmder  the  rule  of  law;  and, 
fifth,  appropriate  and  reliable  financial 
arrangements  for  the  support  of  such 
peacekeeping  machinery.  The  resolu- 
tion further  calls  upon  the  President  to 
determine  whether  that  could  best  be 
achieved  by  revision  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  by  a  new  treaty,  or 
by  a  combination  of  both. 

The  President  is  requested  to  transmit 
these  proposals  to  Congress  and  to  the 
public  generally  and  to  transmit  copies  of 
the  resolution  when  adopted  to  the  heads 


of  government  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  urge  them  to  initiate  with- 
in their  governments  studies  of  matters 
germane  to  the  resolution,  and  to  formu- 
late and  make  generally  available  recom- 
mendations based  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  close  to 
the  verge  of  war.  One  cannot  but  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  the  fine  and  concilia- 
tory speech  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  last  night  we  shall  avoid  that 
brink,  that  we  shall  withdraw  from  fur- 
ther brinksmanship,  and  that  while 
standing  firm  in  our  determination  to 
support  the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  the  dread- 
ful result  of  a  third  world  war  fought 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  confident  that  this  concurrent 
resolution  can  make  a  useful  contribution 
toward  fulfilling  the  desires  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and,  in  particular, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  hope  that  a  number  of  other  Senators 
will  cosponsor  this  resolution  during  the 
time  that  it  is  left  at  the  desk.  I  hope 
also  that  we  may  have  substantial  hear- 
ings on  it  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  provocative  suggestion  and  re- 
marks of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  resolution  which  the  Senator  has 
submitted,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  so 
many  of  our  colleagues,  deserves  careful 
consideration.  It  will  be  my  purpose, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
direct  public  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  very  much  for 
his  helpful  suggestion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  references  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  address  made  by  President  Johnson 
in  Baltimore  last  evening.  I,  too,  found 
encouragement  in  that  address.  In  large 
part,  as  I  see  it,  the  President  recovered 
from  a  position,  which  was  to  me  unwise, 
if  not  untenable,  of  appearing  to  oppose 
negotiations  for  peace. 

The  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows,  as  I  know,  that  this  has  not  been 
the  real  position  or  the  intent  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  However,  it  was  the 
image  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  world. 

I  would  that  this  speech  had  been 
made  last  fall.  I  thought  then,  and  I 
still  think,  that  negotiations  would  then 
have  been  possible.  How  fruitful  they 
would  have  been,  no  one  can  tell.  Since 
then,  positions  have  been  so  hardened, 
along  with  other  developments  and  pos- 
sible developments  within  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  itself,  that 
fruitful  negotiations  may  not  now  be 
possible. 

However,  I  hope  it  Is  not  too  late  to 
begin  a  peace  offensive  through  which 
an  atmosphere  may  be  created,  out  of 
which  can  come  a  settlement  of  this 


horribly  costly,  devastating,  and  4innec- 
essary  war. 

That  President  Johnson  has  now 
launched  this  peace  offensive  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  not  so  important  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  agree 
with  every  facet  of  that  peace  offensive. 
It  is  all  important,  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  the  mankind  of  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
standing  as  it  has,  and  as  it  does,  for 
peace,  be  in  the  peaceful  posture. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  President  John- 
son's aims  in  this  regard  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. I  share  both  his  fears  and  his 
hopes,  but  more  particularly  I  share  his 
aspirations,  and  so  does  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  20,  strike  out  all  that 
follows  through  line  18  on  page  35,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"APPORTIONMENT   AMONG    STATES 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  title  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  cent- 
um thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall 
apportion  such  amount  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  America  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  tq  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
title.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  first  apportion  $200,000 
to  each  State  and  thereafter  shall  apportion 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  remaining  funds  being 
apportioned  as  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  in  such  State,  and 

"(B)   the  State's  allotment  ratio   (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2) ) , 
bears  to  the  s\xm  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

"(2)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(B)  the  allotment  ratio  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (1)  .50  and 
(11)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the  in- 
come per  person  for  all  the  States. 

"(3)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  Incomes  per  person  of  the  States 
and  of  all  the  States  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  calendar  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  avaUable  from  the  De- 
I>artment  of  Commerce." 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  at  this  time 
so  that  it  may  be  pending  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  considering  one  of  the  major  pieces 
of  legislation  that  will  come  before  the 
Congress  this  year.  I  have  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  educational  matters 
because  I  know  of  their  importance  to 
the  country.  Because  of  this  interest, 
I  have  served  in  the  past  as  a  member 
of  the  local  school  board  in  my  home- 
town, Cody.  Wyo.  I  served  for  16  years 
on  the  board  of  trustees  for  our  State 
university.  For  13  of  those  years  I  was 
president  of  the  boai'd.  I  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Gov- 
erning Boards  for  State  Universities 
and  Allied  Institutions.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  state 
these  experiences,  not  to  be  bragging, 
but  to  disclose  some  qualifications  that 
I  have  to  speak  out  on  a  matter  which 
brings  me  great  concern. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  calls 
for  Federal  funds  in  the  first  year  of 
$1.3  billion  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Almost  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  Federal  aid  has  been  called 
for  in  this  bill.  Funds  would  be  used  to 
supplement  the  resources  of  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  school  districts;  give 
books  and  educational  materials  to  our 
public,  parochial,  and  private  schools; 
construct  and  operate  educational  cen- 
ters; expand  educational  research;  and 
strengthen  our  State  education  depart- 
ments. 

Because  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  secondary  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
education,  it  is  appropriate  that  Con- 
gress continue  in  its  efforts  to  see  that 
our  educational  system  is  properly  func- 
tioning and  carrying  out  the  awesome 
task  of  properly  educating  our  young 
Americans. 

The  President  and  his  spokesmen  in 
Congress  are  asking  for  the  adoption  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  to  attack  the  edu- 
cational problems  they  feel  exist.  Before 
such  a  proposal  is  lubberstamped,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  several  questions: 

First,  is  there  a  need  for  Federal  ac- 
tion? 

Second,  is  there  a  constitutional  basis 
for  the  proposed  solution  to  the  problem? 

Third,  is  the  proposed  solution  worth 
the  cost — in  dollars — and  the  price — in 
freedom? 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  Is  often 
applauded  for  his  stand  on  Federal  edu- 
cation. His  statement  is  one  to  which 
I  can  ascribe: 

Education  Is  primarily  a  State  function. 
But  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  the  fields 
of  health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  secondary  obligation 
to  see  that  there  is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
In  the  United  States. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibility  of  as- 
suring a  basic  floor,  we  find,  if  we  are 
willing  to  look,  that  the  States  have  done 
a  marvelous  job  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  Nation. 

Immediately  after  the  war.  President 
Ti-uman,  anticipating  the  needs  of  more 


educational  facilities,  called  for  a  pro- 
gram to  double  in  10  years  our  educa- 
tional facilities.  Our  State  and  local  au- 
thorities, looking  forward  to  the  demands 
that  would  be  created  by  the  war  babies, 
went  to  work  and  expanded  the  educa- 
tional facilities  for  our  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  sevenfold.  Their  pace  of 
construction  far  exceeded  what  the  Fed- 
eral planners  thought  would  be  neces- 
saiT.  We  should  all  be  proud  of  our  lo- 
cal school  boards  and  Sta^  educational 
departments  because  this  year,  1965,  the 
bumper  crop  of  the  war  babies  is  gradu- 
ating from  our  high  schools. 

This  is  indeed  a  festive  occasion  be- 
cause it  was  with  theiB-  birth  that  the 
Federal  planners  started  demanding 
Federal  aid  for  education.  The  States 
have  not  needed  it.  They  have  done  it 
by  themselves. 

The  pressure  is  now  off,  but  we  must 
keep  improving  our  educational  system. 
Our  school  population  ^s  doubled  since 
1946.  Our  plant  facilities  have  increased 
sevenfold.  In  the^Aiext  10  years  it  is 
estimated  that  the  school  population  will 
grow  only  by  another  15  percent.  Our 
lower  gi-ades  will  even  experience  a  re- 
duction in  number  because  of  the  drop- 
off in  births  since  1961. 

The  Office  of  Education  informs  us 
that  the  average  classroom  size  has 
shrunk  to  25  students  per  teacher — the 
smallest  since  the  records  have  been  kept. 
Salaries  for  our  teachers,  once  a  pitifully 
low  figure,  have  climbed  by  65  percent 
over  the  income  paid  to  our  teachers  10 
years  ago.  This  is  one-half  again  the 
pay  increment  of  the  average  worker. 

This  record  is  outstanding  and  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  However,  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  relax  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  our  educational  system.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  all  of  our  Nation's 
schools  are  as  they  should  be.  We  need 
to  prod  some  States  into  upgrading  their 
schools  and  in  some  instances  aid  may 
be  needed.  But  just  because  there  may 
be  a  few  poverty-stricken  school  districts 
does  not  mean  the  Federal  Government 
should  pour  out  a  billion  dollars  of  aid  to 
all  schools,  rich  and  poor,  as  is  contem- 
plated by  this  bill.  r. 

The  Federal  Government  must  now 
look  at  the  overall  picture  to  see  where 
we  have  been  and  where  we  are  going. 
If  we  will  approach  the  problem  ob- 
jectively; that  is,  free  from  political  mo- 
tives, greed,  and  desire  for  personal 
power,  we  will  find  that  the  rate  of  school 
enrollment  has  decimsed  considerably 
amid  ample  evidence  of  the  success  of 
State  and  local  school  authorities  in  ris- 
ing to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  postwar 
enrollment  growth. 

The  facts  clearly  show  us  that  there 
is  no  need  for  this  broadside  attack  on 
our  educational  syi^m  because  the 
premise  on  which  the^isroposed  solution 
is  based  is  erroneous;  to  wit,  that  the 
States  cannot  meet  the  problems  of 
education. 

That  just  is  not  so.  Unfortunately, 
the  proponents  and  apponents  of  the 
Federal-aid  programs ^liave  become  so 
deeply  entrenched  in  their  thinking  that 
the  facts  have  little  bearing  on  their 
thinking  and  judgments.  The  propo- 
nents are  unwilling  to  accept  the  facts 
of  1965.    They  are  still  using  the  argu- 


ments of  15  years  ago  in  predicting  what 
would  be  needed  in  the  1960's.  Many 
of  us  thought  they  were  wrong  then,  and 
history  has  proven  them  to  be  wrong,  but 
that  has  not  changed  their  arguments. 

Now  Congress  is  filled  with  men  who 
will  rubberstamp  anything  proposed  by 
the  White  House,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Senate  committee's  unwillingness  to  con- 
sider any  improving  amendments.  Con- 
sequently, we  will  have  a  bill  enacted 
into  law  based  upon  the  erroneous  argu- 
ments concocted  years  ago. 

My  loyalties  are  to  my  God,  my  coun- 
try, and  my  conscience.  Thus,  I  am 
compelled  to  look  at  the  facts  which 
clearly  show  that  there  is  no  need  for 
Federal  action,  as  contemplated  in  this 
bill. 

If  we  would  come  to  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  there  was  need  for  Fed- 
eral action,  we  would  still  need  to  look 
at  the  constitutional  basis  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  fully  believe  that 
there  is  coastitutional  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  Federal  aid 
to  public  schools,  if  there  is  the  need 
and  the  States  are  anxious  to  participate. 
However,  this  bill  calls  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  money  to  parochial  and 
private  schools  which,  in  my  judgment, 
may  be  a  violation  of  the  1st  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Because  of  the  wording  of  the  bill,  no 
one  knows  exactly  how  much  is  intended 
to  go  directly  and  indirectly  to  private 
and  religiously  affiliated  schools.  But 
whatever  the  amount  may  be,  we  know 
that  it  can  lead  to  the  weakening  of  our 
public  school  system,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  other  countries. 

Forty-one  State  constitutions  bar  the 
use  of  public  money  for  the  support  of 
private  or  religiously  affiliated  schools. 
This  bill  bypasses  the  State  constitutions 
and  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  another  attempt  to  circumvent  State 
authority  and  to  put  the  control  of  edu- 
cation in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  bill  because  I 
believe  that  which  is  unconstitutional 
through  direct  means  is  unconstitu- 
tional through  indirect  means.  I  feel 
strongly  that  a  provision  should  be 
adopted  which  would  allow  the  testing 
of  this  bill  when  it  becomes  law. 

The  third  question  that  needs  to  be 
considered  is  whether  or  not  such  a 
broad-scale  proposal  is  worth  the  dollar 
costs  and  the  loss  of  local  control  that 
goes  with  any  Federal  program. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wyoming,  $363- is 
the  amount  the  State  v;ould  get  in  re- 
turn for  losing  control.  We  have  one 
of  the  finest  systems  in  the  country, 
with  a  foundation  program  to  affect  the 
primary  and  secondary  grades. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  given 
great  authority,  even  though  in  the  Sen- 
ate report  the  need  to  limit  his  activities 
is  recognized.  The  bill  leaves  a  good 
deal  of  flexibihty  between  the  State  and 
local  authorities,  but  almost  everything 
must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rectives of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Whenever  we  put  power  and 
money  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  one 
office  we  subject  ourselves  to  abuses. 
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Congress  has  repeatedly  delegated  this 
authority  to  the  Chief  Executive;  and 
when  we  have  not  delegated  it,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  taken  it  away  from  us. 

Because  Federal  aid  brings  vdtli  it  Fed- 
eral control,  I  am  fearful  the  Federal 
plamaers  v.'ili  soon  be  rmining  our  schools, 
I  have  seen  what  the  Federal  planners 
have  done  to  agriculture,  and  I  do  not 
want  that  to  happen  to  education. 
There  are  those  v;ho  will  try  to  make  us 
believe  that  Federal  control  is  not  in- 
herent with  Federal^  aid.  This  is  con- 
trail to  the  facts  and  contrary  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  when  it  ruled  in  a  landmark  case 
tliat  the  Federal  Government  had  the 
responsibility,  the  duty,  and  "the  power 
to  fix  the  terms  upon  which  its  money 
allotments  to  the  States  shall  be  dis- 
persed." 

The  thing  I  fear  most  of  all  is  the  im- 
checi:ed  use  of  power  in  administering 
oui'  educational  programs.  I  have  been 
told  that  I  need  not  be  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  abuse.  However,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  power  can  be, 
and  is,  abused  by  those  who  have  it. 

A  good  example  of  such  an  abuse  is 
the  manner  in  which  this  bill  has  been 
handled  by  the  acuninistration  and  its 
rubberstamps  in  Congress.  The  Senate 
was  not  permitted  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  bill  because  it  v;as  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  report  was 
even  pl-inted.  No  amendments  were 
seriously  considered  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  no  amendments  will  be  adopt- 
ed on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have  heard 
no  one  argue  that  the  bill  is  perfect — 
just  that  we  have  to  pass  it.  There  is  to 
be  no  real  discussion  or  debate  on  the 
bill.  We  are  confronted  with  a  num- 
bers game.  The  simple  fact  is  that  there 
are  more  Senators  who  are  v/illing  to 
mbberstamp  the  Democrat  administra- 
tion's proposal,  without  thinking,  than 
there  are  Senators  who  are  willing  to 
study  the  matter  and  come  to  an  inde- 
pendent decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  not  beholden  to  any  special  in- 
terest group.  Consequently,  I  have  had 
the  freedom  to  study  the  proposal  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
gigantic  scheme  is  not  needed,  is  subject 
to  serious  constitutional  questions  that 
should  be  answered  or  at  least  permitted 
to  be  taken  to  tlie  Court,  and  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  costs  in  freedom  that 
would  be  lost  to  our  State  and  local 
educational  authorities.  Consequently, 
I  must  vote  against  it,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  rMr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  big 
part  of  our  educational  cost  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  the  construction  through- 
out the  country  of  new  school  buildings. 
In  1965  alone,  more  than  $4.2  billion  will 
be  spent  to  build  some  10,000  new  public 
and  private  schools.  This  is  approxi- 
mately $200  million  more  than  we  spent 
last  year. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  going  to  help  local  school  boards  with 
their  financial  problems  should  not,  and 


must  not,  encourage  local  boards  to  be 
any  less  prudent  in  insisting  on  full  value 
for  every  dollar  they  spend. 

Federal  money — and  I  happen  to 
think,  State  and  local  money  as  well — 
should  be  spent  for  modern,  comfortable, 
attractive,  efficient  school  buildings;  but 
we  must  insist  that  these  funds  must  not 
be  wasted  on  expensive  and  unnecessary 
frills  and  furnishings  that  are  not  neces- 
sary to  a  good  educational  environment. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  are  com- 
pletely sympathetic  with  the  president 
of  the  school  board  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  who  just  recently  tossed  out  plans 
to  put  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  the 
schools,  making  the  point  that  this  plush 
carpeting  would  cost  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  the  usual  flooring  for 
schools  and,  he  said: 

It's  pretty  hard  to  say  we'll  spend  three 
teachers'  salaries  for  carpeting  this  year 
when  we  are  faced  with  raising  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  problem  with  a  luxury  such  as 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  is  not  only  that 
it  costs  more  to  install,  but  it  costs  twice 
as  much  to  keep  clean,  and  under  heavy 
use  will  wear  out  much  sooner  than  the 
more  durable  materials. 

Certainly  we  in  the  Congress  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  assuming  that 
first  things  will  be  put  first — that  above 
all,  we  want  and  need  more  teachers, 
better  teachers  and  better-paid  teachers, 
especially  in  the  underprivileged  sections 
of  our  society;  and  that,  while  the  build- 
ing of  new  schools  is  vital,  it  is  not  vital 
to  siphon  off  these  urgently  needed  funds 
to  indulge  in  wholly  imneeded  luxuries. 

One  point  that  should  be  made  clear 
is  that  many  of  the  problems  of  our  edu- 
cational system  in  the  United  States  are 
not  connected  with  lack  of  adequate 
funds,  or  adequate  equipment,  or  ade- 
quate plants,  but  with  substantive  mat- 
ters such  as  teacher  training  and  curric- 
ulums.  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  to 
reemphasize  the  basic  academic  disci- 
plines in  our  school  curriculums  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  develop  the  intel- 
lects of  our  children.  This  could  be 
done  without  the  expenditure  of  1  ad- 
ditional dime.  We  must  continue 
adequate  spending  for  construction,  but 
primarily  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
teacher  preparation;  but  I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  that  which  is  wi'ong  with  American 
education  is  that  we  have  not  universally 
succeeded  in  establishing  high  academic 
standards  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
bill  stands,  funds  authorized  under  title 
III  would  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  as  follov.'s: 

First.  The  Commissioner  would  reserve 
up  to  2  percent  for  the  use  of  U.S.  pos- 
sessions. 

Second.  The  Commissioner  would  al- 
locate a  flat  $200,000  to  each  of  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Third.  Half  of  the  remainder  of  the 
available  appropriations  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  in  proportion 
to  the  ratio  that  State's  5-  to  17-year-old 
population  bears  to  the  national  total. 

Fourth.  The  other  half  of  the  re- 
mainder would  be  distributed  among  the 


States  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State  to  the  Na- 
tional total. 

My  amendment  would  retain  the  first 
and  second  provisions  relating  to  U.S. 
possessions  and  flat  grants  to  the  States. 

In  place  of  provisions  three  and  four, 
the  remainder  of  the  appropriations 
would  be  distributed  on  tiie  basis  of  the 
product  of  the  populatiqn  aged  5-17  in 
the  State  and  a  State  allotment  ratio. 

The  State  allotment  ratio  is  essentially 
that  used  in  section  103d  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  relating 
to  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes. 

Mathematically,  the  allotment  ratio 
is  1  minus  the  product  of  0.50  and  the 
ratio  of  each  State's  per  capita  income 
to  the  national  figure.  The  funds  are 
distributed  according  to  the  proportion 
this  overall  product  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  individual  products  of  all  the  States. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
a  1963  per  capita  income  of  $1.65G,  which 
is  67.6  percent  of  the  national  figure  of 
$2,443.  The  allotment  ratio  for  Alabama 
would  then  be  1  minus  one-half  of  0.676, 
which  comes  out  to  be  0.662.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  fraction  of  the  Nation's 
children  aged  5-17  in  Alabama — 1.956 
percent — and  the  allotment  ratio  is  1.292. 
Alabama's  share  of  the  pie  under  title 
III  would  then  be  the  proportion  this 
figure  of  1.292  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
corresponding  figures  for  all  the  States. 
If  the  $200,000  flat  grant  is  included, 
Alabama  would  then  receive  approxi- 
mately $2,440,000.  compared  to  the  $1,- 
844,000  contained  in  the  present  bill. 
States  with  higher  than  average  per 
capita  income  would  of  course  lose  money 
under  the  amendment. 

The  arguments  made  for  including 
State  per  capita  income  in  distribution 
formulas  have  been  made  on  many  occa- 
sions in  this  body,  and  I  will  not  detail 
them  again.  Suffice  it  to  say  only  that 
recognition  of  the  State  per  capita  in- 
come does  tend  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  across  the  Nation  by  help- 
ing the  poorer  States  which  are  least 
able  to  provide  the  needed  services.  The 
present  $100  million  title  III  makes  no 
recognition  of  the  relative  needs  of  dif- 
ferent States.  My  amendment  would 
recognize  those  needs. 

In  discussing  the  distribution  formula 
under  title  I,  a  staff  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  majority  of  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  in  con- 
junction with  the  Office  of  Education 
makes  an  interesting  statement.  In  dis- 
cussing and  rejecting  alternative  meth- 
ods of  distributing  title  I  funds,  the 
memorandum  states: 

It  would  be  possible  to  make  allocations 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  in  the  State,  modified  by  per 
capita  income,  but  this  would  be  more  useful 
for  a  general  aid  bill  than  for  programs  di- 
rected to  disadvantaged  children. 

Now  can  it  be  said  that  title  in  of  this 
bill  is  anything  but  a  general  aid  provi- 
sion? When  an  amendment  was  offered 
in  the  subcommittee  to  direct  this  title 
toward  the  specific  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children,  that  amendment  was 
voted    down    by   the   majority   on   the 
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ground  that  title  in  is  not  and  should 
not  be  a  poverty-related  title.  Title  III 
is  clearly  a  general  aid  provision.  The 
majority  and  the  administration  admit 
the  feasibility  of  the  amendment  I  am 
offering.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  Senate  wishes  to  provide  propor- 


tionately more  and  better  supplementary 
centers  and  services  to  the  poorer  States, 
or  whether  it  wishes  to  distribute  funds 
strictly  according  to  numbers  of  people, 
regardless  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  table 
showing  the  calculations  for  each  State 


and  the  amounts  they  would  get  under 
my  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Distribution  c 

/  title  III  / 

\inds  under 

Prouty  allotment  formv 

la,  H.R.  2362 

State 

(1) 

Children, 
5  to  17,  1963 

(2) 

Percent  of 
U.S.  children 
5  to  17,  1963 

(3) 

Pair  capita 
income,  1963 

(4) 

Ratio,  State 
to  U.S.  \>er 
capita  in- 
come, 1963 

(5) 

Allotment 
ratio 

(6) 

Product  of 
(2)  and  (5) 

(7) 

Approximate  total  funds, 
includini  $200,000  prant 

(a) 
Prouty  plan 

(b) 
11. R.  2362 

X'niled  States                     

Thousands 
48,005 

(100.0) 

"      $2, 443 

(1.000) 

(0. 500) 

50. 574 

Thoutands 
$97, 983 

Thomanit 

$98,000 

AlaV>ama-       

938 

67 

418 

498 

4, 328 
504 
657 
124 
162 

1.329 

1,146 
187 
193 

2, 529 

1,246 
707 
563 
831 
966 
251 
874 

1.256 

2,168 
930 
C63 

1,059 

191 

369 

95 

159 

1,558 
■294 

4.037 

1.305 
178 

2,608 
606 
477 

2,770 
211 
729 
193 
977 

2,737 
289 
105 

1,114 
765 
490 

1,063 
92 

1.956 

.140 

.870 

1.038 

9.030 

1.050 

1.370 

.2.58 

.338 

2.761 

2,387 

.390 

.402 

5.270 

2.59t) 

1.475 

1.172 

1.732 

2.017 

.523 

1. 820 

2.619 

4.520 

1.940 

1.381 

2.202 

.398 

.769 

.198 

.332 

3.247 

.613 

8.400 

2.  720 

.371 

5.440 

1.264 

.994 

5.780 

.440 

1.519 

.402 

2.038 

5.700 

.581 

.219 

2.321 

1.591 

1. 021 

2.218 

.192 

%         1,656 
V        2.819 
^        2, 115 
1,598 
2,930 
2. 386 
3.162 
3,250 
3.332 
2,111 
1,865 
2,476 
1,934 
2,945 
2.475 
2.274 
2. 231 
1,789 
l,7t>8 
2.008 
2.778 
2.850 
2,528 
2,332 
1,379 
2,508 
2,239 
2,293 
3. 372 
2.303 
2.900 
1.887 
3.000 
1.813 
2.030 
2,483 
1,9,53 
2,515 
2.444 
2,398 
1.584 
1.932 
1,776 
2.046 
2,129 
2.092 
2,066 
2,505 
1.872 
2.380 
2,427 

.670 

1. 150 

.863 

.652 

1.196 

.975 

1.292 

1.329 

1.360 

.861 

.762 

1.011 

.  790 

1.  202 

1.010 

.  928 

.911 

.730 

.  721 

.280 

1.132 

1.162 

1.031 

.952 

.562 

1.026 

.914 

.936 

1.379 

.941 

1.185 

.770 

1.  '225 

.741 

.830 

1.018 

.798 

1.  ff28 

1.000 

.979 

.647 

.790 

.725 

.836 

.870 

.854 

.845 

1.024 

.766 

.972 

.992 

.4-25 
.569 
.674 
.402 
.512 
.354 
.336 
.320 
.569 
.619 
.495 
.605 
.399 
.495 
.536 
.545 
.635 
.639 
.540 
.434 
.419 
.484 
.524 
.719 
.487 
.543 
.532 
.311 
.529 
.408 
.615 
.388 
.630 
.585 
.491 
.601 
.486 
.SOO 
.510 
.676 
.605 
.637 
.582 
.565 
.573 
.578 
.488 
.617 
.514 
.504 

1. 292 
.OIX) 
.495 
.700 

3. 624 
.538 
.451 
.087 
.108 

1.570 

1.46S 
.193 
.  243 

2.101 

1.288 
.790 
.639 

1.100 

1.288 
.282 
.790 

1.096 

2.185 

1.014 
.993 

1.07a 
.216 
.409 
.062 
.176 

1.325 
.377 

3. 260 

1.712 
.217 

2.671 
.760 
.483 

2.890 
.224 

1.027 
.243 

1.298 

3.320 
.328 
.125 

1.341 
.776 
.630 

1. 139 
.097 

2,440 

304 

1,058 

1,412 

6.500 

l,i:i4 

982 

351 

387 

2,920 

2,841 

;i30 

621 

3,842 

2.  430 

1,  ,570 

1,309 

2.108 

2.430 

689 

1,570 

2,100 

3.992 

1.960 

1, 921 

2,060 

574 

910 

307 

.506 

2,498 

854 

5,850 

3,170 

576 

4,830 

1.518 

1,037 

5,210 

588 

1.980 

622 

2,450 

6,950 

769 

416 

2.525 

1.547 

1.291 

2,171 

368 

1,844 

318 

Arizonti          ,  

935 

Arkans.is - 

CVifornia                           . 

1.098 
8,240 

1,107 

Connecticut 

Delaware -- 

District  ol  Columbia -- 

Florida - — 

Georpi  I                                -  

1,433 

425 

534 

2,703 

2.229 

Hawaii 

Idaho „ - 

Illinois -- 

Infliana - - 

Iowa - - 

Kansas             -  .  

530 
53« 
4,9» 
2,452 
1,488 
1,231 

Kentucky                        .>.      _  

1,688 

Loui^i^Hii                                           -     -- 

1.878 

Maine       _ _ 

659 

Marvlnrifl                                                      - 

1,779 

2.581 

Michigan          

4.052 

Minnesota            .     

1.863 

Alis<iissiDDi          .      

1,338 

Missouri                              

2,189 

Montana, 

538 

Nebraska    

879 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jer^v                                  .  .  

377 

495 

3,150 

New  Mexico 

698 

New  York 

North  Carolina - 

North  Dakota     •      .      .         

8.010 

2,508 

513 

Ohio    - 

4.912 

Oklahoma .' 

1,322 

Oregon       ■- 

1.067 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina      .         ....  . 

5,392 

601 

1,449 

South  Dakota 

Ml 

Tfnnes-see.       .     -  - 

1,966 

Texas.. 

5,083 

690 

Vermont -.- 

Washinzton. - 

Wisconsin 

390 
2.215 
1,589 
1,070 
2,118 

363 

Source  of  (ieures:  Col.  1— Population  estimates^,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  No.  294,  Nov.  5, 1964. 
Figure  for  District  of  Columbia  is  estimated.    Col.  7a— $17,000  discrepancy  due  to  rounding. 


Col.  2— "Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1964,  p.  67. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend, at  the  appropriate  time,  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will  be  a 
live  quorum.  I  note  that  many  Senators 
are  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber  because 
of  other,  commitments.  I  wish  only  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  indicate  how 
each  State  would  benefit  under  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  that  I  be  recognized  at  that 
time.  I  assure  the  Chair  that  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    The  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request.     [Laughter.] 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  gives  me  great 
comfort  to  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, present  this  type  of  amendment. 
This  approach  to  a  problem  that  we  have 
in  connecton  with  the  bill  is  exactly  the 
type  of  approach  that  I  shall  be  putting 
forward  with  respect  to  title  I  in  the 
very  near  future.  One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  connection  with  the 
bill — and  I  shall  say  it  over  and  over 
again  until  I  hope  it  will  eventually  sink 
in — is  that  if  we  ar»  to  provide  aid  for 
educationally  deprived  children,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  bill,  we  should  put  the 


money  where  it  is  needed,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  concentration  of  people  in 
this  category.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor for  bringing  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
This  seems  to  be  an  equitable  approach, 
one  which  we  should  consider  seriously. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  would 
not  add  even  a  nickel  to  the  cost  of 
title  ni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Perhaps  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  wish  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  for  the  major 
reasons  that  I  set  forth  yesterday  m 
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opposing  other  proposals  to  change  the 
formula  in  other  parts  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  and  formula  as  currently  stated  rec- 
ognize that  continuing  adult  education 
programs  are  an  integral  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive supplemental  education  pro- 
gram. The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
formula  would  do  more  than  place  em- 
phasis on  improving  education  oppor- 
tunities of  our  young  people;  it  would 
provide  for  no  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  adult  education  programs. 
The  educational  programs  being  con- 
ducted at  Flint,  Mich.,  and  the  program 
being  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
provide  excellent  examples  of  the  supple- 
mentary centers  and  services  programs 
being  envisioned  under  this  title.  They 
locate  in  one  place  all  kinds  of  educa- 
tional services  for  different  elements  of 
the  population  from  preschool  through 
continuing  adult  education.  The  pres- 
ent formula  recognizes  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  served  by  the  title.  Sec- 
tion 304(b)(2)  provides  for  equitable 
distribution  within  each  State  based  on 
such  criteria  as  the  relative  need  of  per- 
sons in  different  geographic  areas  includ- 
ing their  financial  ability  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  activities  envisioned  under  this 
title. 

Since  the  thrust  of  this  title  is  toward 
supporting  services  at  the  local  level,  it 
is  important  to  provide  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  States  based  on  all 
persons  to  be  served  rather  than  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  States. 

The  bill  is  directed,  in  title  I,  to  the 
educationally  deprived  child ;  and  in  title 
ni.  to  which  the  formula  refers,  to  the 
number  of  people  that  are  to  be  served. 

So  far  as  the  apportionment  among 
the  States  in  the  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, section  302(a)  (1)  provides: 

APPORTIONMENT  AMONG  STATES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall  ap- 
portion such  amount  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
title.  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  first  apportion  $200,000 
to  each  State  and  thereafter  shall  apportion 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  remaining  funds  being  ap- 
portioned as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  such  State,  and 

(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2) ),  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  aU 
the  States. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  does  not  take  into  account  the 
number  of  people  that  would  be  served 
by  the  special  sei^vices  program.  The 
amendment  would  change  completely  the 
formula  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Ihe  majority  of  the  committee  stands 
in  the  same  position  in  which  we  stood 
in  committee.  We  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 


table  entitled  "Estimated  Federal  Pay- 
ments Under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,"  which 
gives  the  amount  of  all  the  allotments 
that  are  involved  in  the  committee  bill's 


formula  and  the  amount  of  money  each 
State  will  get  thereunder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Estimated  Federal  payments  under  ihe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966, 

H.R.  2362 


Title  I,  educa- 
tion of 
children  of 
low-income 
families 


Title  II, 
school  library 

resources. 

textboolcs, 

and  other 
instructional 

materials 


United 
areas. 


States    and    outlying 


60  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia  -- 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 

.Aricansas 

California 

Colorado. - 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida -..- 

Georgia 

Hawaii — 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland - 

Miissachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oliio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pemisylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin — 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


$1,060,082,973 


1,038,881,314 


Title  III, 
supplemeU' 
tary  educa- 
tional centers 
and  services 


$100, 000, 000 


98,000,000 


Outlying  areas. 


31,738,000 

1,430,938 

9, 757, 481 

21,09.5,002 

73, 145, 300 

8,454,110 

7, 175, 172 

1,966,851 

27,896,230 

34,517,871 

2, 127.  585 

2,311,382 

43, 360, 809 

18,  ~TZ,  978 

17,325.264 

9, 752, 736 

28,215,150 

37,904,234 

3, 907, 197 

14, 356, 074 

13,988,754 

32. 729, 320 

20, 876, 677 

28, 028, 704 

26, 866, 755 

3, 750, 273 

6, 793, 169 
658,184 

1, 609. 796 
20, 196, 092 

8,931,560 
91,893,253 
48. 556. 000 

5,069.610 
36.708,699 
15, 596. 196 

7. 893. 807 
49. 519, 506 

3. 746. 500 
25, 519, 125 

6,249.152 
31,092,525 
74, 580. 048 

2, 627, 783' 

1.556.327 
29, 433. 775 
11.275.168 
15,741,450 
16.078.428 

1,47a  960 

4,633.354 


$100,000,000 


98,000,000 


1,734,277 
118,854 
815, 164 
937, 854 
9, 308, 483 
1,065,929 
1,392,995 
256, 903 
2, 604, 055 
2, 174,  706 
391,124 
370,581 
5,361,699 
2, 528, 237 
1,483,765 
1,146,723 
1,549,486 
1,922,905 
525,829 
1, 809, 594 
2, 622, 125 
4,671,827 
1, 988. 186 
1, 128, 307 
2,309,246 
382,828 
775, 144 
211,763 
336,232 
3, 233, 812 
590, 702 
8, 293. 725 
2, 435. 404 
347.300 
5.406,689 
1,266,877 
975. 757 
5,908.219 
427.974 
1,320.035 
386,888 
1,826.346 
5,345,745 
587,662 
208. 027 
2,095.347 
1,591.758 
924, 800 
2, 278. 827 
187,468 
345,817 


Title  V, 
strengthen- 
ing State 
departments 
of  education 


$21,250,000 


20,825,000 


21,201,659 


=  = 


2,000.000 


1,843,542 
318,293 
935,099 
1,098,100 
8,239,821 
1,107,310 
1,432,727 
425,115 
2,702,679 
2,229,496 
530, 441 
536,393 
4, 929, 120 
2,451,748 
1,487,761 
1,230,857 
1,687,506 
1,878,224 
659, 025 
1, 779, 430 
2, 581, 226 
4, 051, 798 
1,863,225 
1,338,363 
2, 188, 807 
537, 823 
879, 119 
377,415 
495,293 
3, 150. 198 
698, 347 
S,0ia486 
2, 507, 564 
512.900 
4,912,452 
1,322.315 
1.067.258 
5.392.267 
600,568 
1,449.458 
541,281 
1,965,556 
5.083,486 
690.284 
390.283 
2.215.361 
1,588,747 
1,070.069 
2.118.449 
363.035 
533.880 


Total  Federal 
payments 


$1,281,332,973 


1,255.706,314 


2,000.000 


411,619 
121,337 
238,848 
270, 243 
1, 672, 034 
280, 701 
312,652 
139, 737 
549, 680 
495, 621 
159,850 
165, 497 
875,820 
517,718 
335,566 
292, 294 
351,  (r93 
398,520 
182,826 
379, 359 
477. 050 
828,405 
399, 197 
319, 780 
460.057 
162. 626 
220,497 
137, 894 
147. 601 
576, 593 
198,805 
1,288.213 
547.459 
156.051 
946,737 
327. 809 
267,391 
939.966 
157.218 
340. 190 
162.285 
428,208 
1,035,640 
207,310 
131.119, 
467.894 
372. 829 
265. 521 
415.673 
133.422 
153.685 


425,000 


35, 727, 438 
1,989,422 
11,746,592 
23.401.199 
92,365,638 
10,908,050 
10,313,546 
2, 788, 606 
33, 752, 644 
39,417,694 
3,209,000 
3,383,853 
54, 527, 448 
24,270,681 
20,632,356 
12,422,610 
31,804,035 
42,103,883 
5,274,877 
18, 324. 457 
19, 669, 155 
42,281,410 
25, 127, 285 
30, 905, 154 
31, 824, 865 
4,833,550 
8, 667, 929 
1,385,256 
2,588,922 
27, 156. 685 
10. 419, 414 
109.485.677 
54.046.427 
6. 085. 861 
47.974.577 
18.513.197 
10.204.213 
61.759.958 
4.932,260 
28,628.808 
7.339.606 
35.312.635 
86.044,919 
4, 113. 039 
2. 285. 756 
34,212.377 
14.828.502 
18,001.840 
20,891.377 
2.154.885 
-5.666,736 


25.626,659 


Note.— Includes  only  amounts  distributed  by  State  allotment  formulas. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  is- 
sue. There  will  be  a  drive  made  on  the 
floor  in  connection  with  the  formula. 
We  have  observed  the  first  formula  at- 
tack. It  is  an  attack  which  seeks  to 
penalize  the  wealthier  States.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  fair  treatment  of  wealthier  States 
as  I  did  yesterday,  because  H.R.  2362  is 
not  a  general  aid  bill.  It  is  a  bill  through 
which  we  are  seeking  to  bring  some  as- 
sistance to  special  projects,  special  serv- 
ices, and  special  needs. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  we  must 
take  into  account  New  York,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  other  wealthy  States. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] also  pointed  that  out  in  the  elo- 
quent speech  to  which  I  shall  refer  at 
some  length  later  today  when  we  reach 


the  major  formula  amendment.  When 
we  take  into  account  the  tax  payments 
that  are  made  by  the  individuals  in  those 
States,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
higher  costs  that  exist  in  those  States  in 
the  field  of  education  for  those  special 
services  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, it  is  not  fair  to  apply  a  so-called 
equalization  formula  that  has  the  allur- 
ing, seductive,  siren  call  of  passing  more 
money  to  the  so-called  poorer  States. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  those 
facts  are  all  taken  into  account,  as  the 
table  which  I  have  just  put  into  the 
Record  shows;  and  through  this  formula 
we  are  doing  justice  to  the  individuals 
who  will  be  served  in  the  poorer  States 
and  in  the  wealthier  States,  too. 
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But  we  are  not  following  a  program 
whereby  we  would  say  to  the  wealthier 
States.  "You  will  have  to  pay  more  by 
way  of  a  contribution,  in  that  we  are  go- 
ins:  to  ssTihon  off  and  pass  into  the  poorer 
States  an  even  larger  amount  of  money." 
That  would  not  be  fair. 

I  am  now  speaking  about  the  general 
formula  problem,  although  it  applies 
somewhat  in  connection  with  this  pend- 
ing one,  too.  As  the  department  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings,  and  as  we  discussed 
the  point  so  many  times  in  our  mark- 
up proceedings,  only  a  certain  amount  of 
mor.ey  can  be  spent  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively in  the  first  year.  The  majority  of 
the  committee  is  sati-sfied  that  that 
amount  will  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  each  project  under  the  special  serv- 
ices program,  and  in  connection  with  the 
formula  under  title  I:  for  school  district.?. 
To  try  to  chanare  the  formula  in  any 
title  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
my  opinion  would  be  to  jeopardize  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senptor  "ield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  ex?.mincd  this 
document  shov.-ing  what  the  difTerent 
States  will  receive  under  each  of  the 
titles. 

In  part  1  of  the  testimony,  pages  90 
and  91.  there  is  set  forth  an  illustration 
of  how  the  money  would  be  channelized 
from  Wa.^>hington  down  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts. It  shows  that  the  initiation 
would  be  in  Washington  through  the 
allocation  of  about  $1  billion  or  more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  title  I? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Title  I. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  now  talking 
about  an  amendment  to  title  III. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  some  infor- 
mation. From  Washington  the  money 
would  go  to  State  capitals,  then  from 
the  State  capitals  to  the  county  authori- 
ties, and  from  the  county  authorities  to 
the  separate  school  districts  v/ithin  the 
county. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  certain  county  Is 
extremely  rich  and  capable  of  financing 
its  own  school  operations.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  it  has  within  it  a  pocket  of 
destitute  people.  Does  the  bill  contain 
any  provision  that  would  make  manda- 
tory the  expenditure  of  allocated  mon- 
eys by  the  county  officials  in  the  pockets 
of  destitution? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  are  the  only 
places  to  which  they  could  go. 

Mr.  LAUSC?IE.  That  is.  the  county 
would  be  allowed  to  u^e  the  money  in 
accordance  with  its  discretion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  no.  It  must  be 
given  to  the  poverty-stricken  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  my  Information, 
where  is  such  language  contained  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Page  11.  While  it  starts 
at  line  3,  on  page  11  of  the  bill,  the  es- 
sence appears  at  line  6.  I  shall  read 
from  line  3: 

(1)  that  payments  under  this  title  will 
be  used  for  programs  and  projects  (includ- 


ing the  acquisition  ofi^equipment  and  where 
necessary  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties) (A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  in  school  attendance  areas 
having  higli  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  and  (B)  wliich  are  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to  give 
reasonable  promise  of  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  those  needs,  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  two  or 
more  local  educational  agencies  from  enter- 
ing into  agreements,  at  their  option,  for  car- 
rying out  Jointly  operated  programs  and 
projects  under  this  title. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  it  the  'ntention 
of  the  drafters  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee that  the  money  would  mandato- 
rily be  used  to  serve  only  the  indigent? 

?vlr.  MORSE.  The  school  districts 
must  meet  the  quallficat'ons  for  being 
declared  poverty-stricken  school  dis- 
tricts. There  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  children  in  that  district  who  qualify 
the  district  for  poverty-stricken  aid.  If 
there  were  not  the  required  number,  the 
district  would  not  get  anything. 

I  .should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a 
statcmerit  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday: 

A  state  agency  cannot  shift  the  money 
from  county  to  covmty.  The  money  is  re- 
ceived in  the  county  school  districts  on  the 
b.;Sis  of  a  progr.-.m  which  ths  Iccal  atithori- 
ties  send  to  the  State.  The  duty  of  the 
State  planners  and  program  rci-irwers  is  to 
distribute  the  money  to  the  school  districts 
in  the  couniics  so  that  the  schools  having  a 
higher  concentration  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  c~n  imdertake  programs 
which  will  give  these  children  opportimities 
similar  to  those  in  higher  income  level 
schools. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
consider  the  county  of  Montgomery. 
Somewhere  I  saw  a  table  which  .showed 
that  Montgomery  County  has  the  high- 
est median  income  of  any  county  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  that  median  in- 
come is  about  810,000  a  year.  In  that 
county  there  is  a  pocket  of  destitute  and 
underprivileged  childi-en.  When  the 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  is 
sent  to  Maryland  and  Maryland  sends  it 
down  to  Montgomery  County,  the  Mont- 
gomery County  officials  will  be  obligated 
to  use  that  allocation  to  take  care  of  the 
destitute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Such  school  districts  as 
Toby  Town,  with  which  the  Senator  is 
familiar.  Toby  Town  is  a  shocking  pov- 
erty-stricken district  not  far  from  Wash- 
ington. We  spoke  about  Toby  Town  yes- 
terday on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
we  talked  about  the  10  richest  counties 
in  the  country,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  in  the  way  of  their  ob- 
taining substantial  sums  of  money,  and 
the  10  poorest  counties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  would 
Montgomery  County  receive?  Does  the 
Senator  know? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  information  that 
the  Senator  desires  can  be  found  in  the 
committee  print  entitled:  "Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965," 
on  pages  128  and  129.  It  shows  in  table 
2,  "Estimated  Payments  to  School  Dis- 
tricts, by  County,  Under  S.  370." 


Table    II. — Estimated    payments    to    school 
districts,  by  county,  binder  S.  370 
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I  wish  to  discuss  the  educational  ex- 
pcn.ditures  in  the  10  richest  counties  of 
the  country  that  are  used  by  some  as  a 
ba.sis  for  changing  the  formula. 

Educational  expenditures  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  in  thousands  of  dollars, 
were  $44,073.  Estimated  fiscal  1966  Fed- 
oral  payment,  in  thousands  of  dollars,  is 
$573,000,  or  1.3  percent. 

I  .should  like  to  discu.ss  Federal  co!itri- 
butions  to  the  budget  of  individual  school 
districts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  at  present 
separate  and  apart  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  be  provided  under 
the  bill. 

Arlington  County,  Va.,  Federal  contri- 
bution, L7  percent. 

Fairfax  County,  Va.,  1.3  percent. 

DuPage  County,  111.,  1.3  percent. 

Marton  County,  Calif.,  which  I  have 
previously  discussed,  2  percent. 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  2.1  jjercent 

Bergen  County,  N.J.,  1.8  percent. 

Union  County,  N.J.,  2.4  percent. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  1.7  percent. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  2.6  percent. 

Those  are  the  ricii  counties  we  hear 
so  much  about.  The  highest  percentage 
of  the  contribution  of  dollars  from  the 
Federal  Government  that  go  into  those 
counties  is  2.6  percent  of  the  schools' 
budget.  Most  of  them,  as  will  be  seen, 
receive  less  than  2  percent. 

Let  me  discuss  now  the  10  poorest 
counties,  for  that  is  the  important  test. 
By  the  way,  the  10  poorest  counties  re- 
ceive all  the  way  from  20  percent  of  their 
school  budget  as  high  as  40  percent  of 
their  school  budget  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, that  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  the  formula.  Under 
this  program,  the  poverty-stricken  school 
districts  would  receive  an  enormous  con- 
tribution from  the  Federal  Government 
in  all  the  poverty  stricken  counties.  But 
I  shall  use  the  10  poorest  to  illustrate  my 
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point  about  the  gap  between  the  10  rich- 
est and  the  10  poorest. 

The  poorest  school  districts  under  the 
bill  will  receive  very  large  Federal  con- 
tributions; the  10  richest  counties  will 
receive  insignificant  contributions,  be- 
cause they  have  only  a  few  schools  that 
are  poverty  stricken  in  the  area.  How- 
ever, the  total  amount  of  money  seems 
large  for,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  stated  yesterday,  there 
are  reasons  why,  in  the  richest  States, 
the  contributions  must  be  larger;  namely, 
the  cost  of  construction,  differences  in 
teachers'  salaries,  and  differences  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

This  is  not  a  bill  that  seeks  to  bring 
the  poverty-stricken  school  district  in 
Mississippi  up  to  or  near  the  level  of  the 
rich  school  districts  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  bill  seeks  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  poverty  stricken  school  dis- 
tricts in  a  given  State — Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  the  others;  between  the 
educational  opportunities  that  are  of- 
fered youngsters  in  the  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts, but  closer  to  the  opportunities  of- 
fered youngsters  in  better  school  dis- 
tricts.       / 

Let  me  state  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  the  10  poorest  coun- 
ties. Under  the  bill,  these  are  the  per- 
centages of  the  school  budgets  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  contribute 
to  the  poverty-stricken  school  districts 
in  the  following  10  poorest  counties: 

Grant  County,  W.  Va.,  24.7  percent. 

Falls  County,  Tex.,  28.7  percent 

Sunflower  County,  Miss.,  33.9  percent. 

Knox  County,  Ky.,  31.9  percent. 

Tensas  County,  La.,  26.4  percent. 

Williamsburg  County,  S.C,  36.1  per- 
cent. 

Sumpter  County,  Ala.,  37.3  percent. 

Holmes  County,  Miss.,  44.6  percent. 

Breathitt  County,  Ky.,  26.6  percent. 

Tunica  County,  Mi.ss.,  57.6  percent. 

Yet  it  is  argued  that  we  shall  be  im- 
posing some  kind  of  hardship  on  the 
poorer  counties  unless  we  now  change. 
In  the  10  richest  counties,  the  amount 
of  Federal  contribution  varies  from  a 
high  point  of  2.6  percent  to  a  low  point 
of  1.3  percent.  No  one  would  fight  hard- 
er for  an  equalization  formula  than  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  if  we  were  deal- 
ing with  a  general  Federal  aid  bill.  I 
fought  for  that  kind  of  formula  for 
years.  I  shall  again  when,  I  hope,  next 
year  we  shall  have  a  general  aid  bill. 
But  this  is  not  a  general  aid  bill ;  it  is  a 
special  bill,  in  that  most  of  the  money- 
more  than  $1  blUion — will  go  to  deprived 
children,  who  constitute  11  percent  of 
the  school  population. 

It  is  a  bill  that  comes  to  the  aid  of 
every  child,  it  comes  to  the  aid  of  de- 
prived children. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make — I  made 
it  yesterday,  too — is  that  we  should  not 
forget  what  the  Department  tells  us 
about  the  necessity  for  the  30  percent 
cutoff  provision.  If  we  take  the  formula 
*e  shall  have  before  us  before  the  day 
is  over,  a  formula  broader  than  the  pres- 


ent Prouty-Dominick  formula,  we  shall 
need  to  have  a  30-percent  cutoff  provi- 
sion, says  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Since  an  ex- 
pansion beyond  that  point  in  one  year 
poses  problems.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  spend  the  money  that  would  be  given 
to  some  school  districts.  They  could  not 
get  themselves  ready,  so  the  result  would 
be  a  waste  of  money.  I  am  sure  that 
neither  the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Government  would  wish  that  to  happen. 

H.R.  2362  is  a  1-year  program  as  far 
as  formula  and  funds  are  concerned. 
We  shall  have  until  next  year  in  which 
to  decide  whether  we  wish  to  change  the 
formula.  In  this  bill  I  am  proposing  a 
formula,  under  which  the  money  would 
be  spent  wisely,  effectively,  and  effi- 
ciently. It  is  a  formula  that  would  con- 
stitute Federal  contributions  to  the 
school  districts  involved  in  the  maximum 
amounts  that  ought  to  be  allowed  now. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  al- 
ways interested  in  this  point.  The  bill 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  money 
cannot  be  used  unwisely,  and  shuts  off 
any  attempt  to  spend  more  than  can 
wisely  be  spent  for  the  children. 

,Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  any  dis- 
cussion in  committee  of  a  proposal  that 
the  rich  counties — for  Instance,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  which  has  a  median 
income  of  $10,000  a  year — ought  to  take 
care  of  their  own  impoverished  children? 
If  the  median  income  is  so  large,  why 
camiot  that  county  carry  Its  own  respon- 
sibility in  bringing  up  the  impoverished 
districts  more  closely  to  the  level  of 
Vvhat  the  general  education  system  is  In 
the  comitry?  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  not  by  using  Montgom- 
ery County  as  an  example,  but  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.,  instead.  The  re- 
sult w^ould  be  the  same. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Westchester  County 
is  included  in  the  list  of  the  10  richest 
counties. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  read  a  statement 
I  made  yesterday,  which  appears  on 
page  7311  of  the  Record. 

Moving  down  the  coast,  let  us  look  at  well- 
piibllcized  Westchester  County.  One  out  of 
twelve  families  In  1960  were  earning  less 
than  $3,000  in  the  county  as  a  whole.  In 
seven  communities  with  thousands  of  fami- 
lies, however,  the  percentage  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000  was  over  20  percent 
with  a  high  of  28.9  percent.  Remember  that 
this,  too,  is  a  high-cost  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  children  in  low-income 
families  who  attend  vei-y  poor  schools 
in  the  great  Westchester  County.  What 
is  difficult  for  some  Senators  to  realize 
is  that  in  every  State,  no  matter  how 
wealthy  the  State,  there  are  some  ter- 
rible slvun  school  areas.  The  pm-pose 
of  the  bill  is  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  now  asks,  if 
I  understand  him  correctly,  "Why  do 
you  not  take  the  position " 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  asking  whether 
that  question  was  raised. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  asks:  "Why  not  take  the  po- 


sition that  the  rich  counties  themselves 
should  pay  for  the  cost  of  improving 
the  schools  in  slum  areas?"  The  an- 
swer is  that  they  do  not  and  will  not  and 
In  many  cases  because  ot  statutory  limi- 
tations they  cannot.  The  answer  is  in 
some  that  the  voters  will  even  turn  down 
a  school  bond  issue.  This  happens  in 
many  counties,  because  the  tax  burden 
in  such  instances  is  already  so  heavy 
that  they  will  not  vote  more  money. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  judgment  on 
that  attitude,  but  it  is  for  me,  I  say,  to 
keep  my  eyes  on  those  boys  and  girls 
who  are  suffering.  The  bill  seeks  to 
bring  some  rehef  to  this  vast  problem 
by  bringing  into  the  wealthy  counties  a 
small  Federal  contribution,  which  is  at 
least  something. 

So  it  is  necessary  to  decide  whether 
to  say,  "They  ought  to  do  it  themselves, 
but  they  have  not  done  it  themselves, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  do  it  them- 
selves, so  we  are  not  going  to  vote  the 
money."  But  that  will  not  take  care  of 
the  welfare  of  the  children  who  suffer 
as  a  result  of  that  course  of  action. 

We  could  not  get  a  bill  through  if  we 
did  not  have  at  least  this  much  uni- 
formity, and  thus  give  some  assistance 
to  the  poor  school  districts  in  the 
wealthy  States.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
would  get  the  votes  in  the  Senate  from 
the  wealthy  States  if  we  were  to  elimi- 
nate the  poor  school  districts  in  those 
States. 

The  Senator  must  face  up  to  what  we 
are  confronted  with.  This  is  a  matter 
of  legislative  process.  We  must  be  fair 
to  every  State  concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
true  that  in  county  X  in  which  county 
there  are  many  citizens  with  affluent  in- 
comes, but  of  them  being  in  poor  school 
districts,  the  school  facilities  in  the  poor 
districts  are  far  inferior? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  common 
practice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
because  the  district  provides  the  facili- 
ties in  one  instance  in  a  district  that  is 
poor,  and  in  another  instance  In  a  dis- 
trict that  is  rich? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  district  that  is  poor 
does  not  have  the  tax  base  to  support  a 
better  school.  The  district  that  is  rich 
does.  The  district  that  is  rich  is  not  go- 
ing to  pay  those  taxes  over  to  the  dis- 
trict that  is  poor.  The  school  taxes  must 
be  limited  within  the  territoi-y  of  the 
rich  district.  What  we  are  trying  to  do. 
as  I  said  earlier,  is  to  raise  the  level  of 
those  poor  school  districts  to  the  level 
of  the  higher  school  districts. 

Let  me  read  a  colloquy  that  I  had  with 
Senator  Ellender  on  yesterday.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Ellender.  So  if  there  is  a  school  in 
Montgomery  County  with  2  or  3  percent  who 
come  from  poor  families,  that  school  will  not 
necessarily  receive  any  of  this  money;  but  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  pockets  of 
poverty  within  Montgomery  County,  the 
whole  of  that  money  or  most  of  it  will  go 
to  supply  the  funds  necessary  to  properly 
conduct  the  schools  In  the  poverty  areas? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  the  students  go  to  a  school- 
district  that  does  not  qualify  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act,  those  deprived  people  will 
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not  get  the  money,  because  they  are  getting 
an  education  in  the  better  schools.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  funds  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  so-called  deprived  or  slum 
school  to  somewhere  nearer  the  level  of  the 
better  schools  in  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  that  if  a  child 
from  a  poverty-stricken  family  lives  in 
an  area  in  which  there  are  not  enough 
poverty  stricken  children  for  that  district 
to  qualify  under  the  bill,  he  is  already 
getting  a  better  education.  If  the 
youngsters  in  the  same  county  go  to 
what  we  call  a  slum  school,  they  do  not 
have  a  chance  for  a  better  education  be- 
cause the  school  does  not  supply  the  fa- 
cilities and  training  that  the  better 
school  does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  to  summarize, 
is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  testimony  shows 
that  there  are  rich  areas  with  pockets  of 
impoverished  children  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  attend  schools  of  Inferior 
qualitj'? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  definitely  tie  the  money,  given 
from  the  Federal  level,  to  the  service  of 
an  impoverished  school  area? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does  tie  it  in.  Not 
a  dollar  of  it  can  be  spent  in  the  rich 
school. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  also 
suggest  that  the  quorum  will  be  live. 
I  shall  speak  very  briefly  following  the 
quorum  call,  and  a  vote  can  be  expected 
shortly  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


(No.  46  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Allott 

Ander?on 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BogoS 

Brewster 

Burdlc'iC 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Canr.on 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ful  bright 

Gore 

Gruening 


Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jack.~on 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Riblcoff 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Robertson 


Mos-s 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mor.dale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 


Saltonstall 
Scott 
Simpson 
Smathers 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tvdings 
\Wiinams,  Del. 
Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


My  amendment  proposes  to  change  the 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds  un- 
der tiUe  III. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  page  35  of  the 
bill,  they  will  see  that  after  $200,000  is 
allocated  to  each  State — my  amendment 
does  not  affect  that  provision — the  re- 
mainder of  the  balance  is  distributed, 
50  percent,  based  on  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17, 
inclusive,  and  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  States. 

The  second  provision  relates  to  50  per- 
cent of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  States.  , 

In  short,  my  amendment  takes  care 
of   the   children   in   States   where   the\ 
money  is  needed  most  desperately.  i 

At  this  time,  without  getting  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  formula,  I  should  like 
to  read  the  names  of  the  States  which 
would  benefit  under  my  formula  or  pro- 
posed amendment:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas.  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Da- 
kota. Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  adoption 
of  my  amendment  would  bring  about  a 
far  more  equitable  means  of  distributing 
the  funds,  because  they  are  funds  based 
upon  need  rather  than  on  some  other 
formula.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to 
vote.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  LMr. 
Prouty]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoddJ.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  TMr. 
Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
To::]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  H.'vrtke],  the  Sentor  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  MoN- 
TOY'v  in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 


[No.  47  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Allott 

Ful  bright 

Mclntyre 

Bass 

Gore 

Miller 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Carlson 

Hill 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Holland 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Dominlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Jordan, Idaho 

Simpson 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Yarborough 

Stennis 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Talmadge 

WlUiams,  Del. 
NAYS— 56 

Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bible 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Javits 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Neuberger 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Church 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Tydings 

EUender 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Russell 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JVIORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  has  an 
amendment  v.hich  he  v/ishes  to  present 
next.  He  states  that  it  will  take  a  very 
few  minutes  for  him  to  explain  the 
amendment.  Senators  may  wish  to  re- 
main in  the  Chamber  in  order  to  vote  on 
it.  I  shall  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  less  than  2  minutes.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Pearson  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated,  first. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     73 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up,  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  amendment  No.  73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  GR.\DUAL  RE- 
DUCTION OF  PAYMENTS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  TER- 
MINATION OP  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
238(c)  (2)  (B) ),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  amounts  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  children  v/ho  were  in 
average  daily  attendance  during  such  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  pub- 
lic education,  except  that — 

"(i)  such  3  per  centum  requirement  need. 
not  be  met  by  such  agency  for  any  period  of 
two  fiscal  years  which  follows  a  fiscal  year 
during  which  such  agency  nift  such  require- 
ment and  was  entitled  to  payment  under  tne 
provisions  of  this  section,  but  the  payment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  sucn 
agency  for  the  second  fiscal  year  of  any  sucH 
two-year  period  during  which  such  require- 
ment is  not  met,  shall  be  reduced  by  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  thereof;  or 

"(li)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
aKoncy  which  falls  for  any  fiscal  year  (fol- 
lowing a  fiscal  year  in  which  such  agency  met 
such  3  per  centum  requirement)  to  mee 
such  3  per  centum  requirement  because  o 
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the  termination  of  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  per  centum  requirement 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  such  year  and 
thereafter  shall  be  1  per  centum;  or 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  fails  for  any  fiscal  year  (fol- 
lowing a  fiscal  year  in  which  such  agency  met 
the  per  centum  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph) to  meet  such  1  per  centum  require- 
ment because  of  the  termination  of  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  such  agency 
need  meet  no  per  centum  requirement  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  such  year  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  but  the  payment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  such 
agency  for  such  year  shall  be  computed  as 
though  such  agency  had  exactly  met  such  1 
per  centum  requirement,  and  for  the  first 
such  succeeding  fiscal  year  when  such  agency 
does  not  meet  any  per  centum  requirement 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  such  payment 
shall  be  reduced  by  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  thereof,  for  the  second  such  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  by  66%  per  centum  of  the 
amount  thereof,  and  for  the  third  such  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
amount  thereof." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1964. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEKl.  Then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  the 
presentation  of  a  conference  report. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR    THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  discussing  the  situation  with 
various  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  leadership  has 
agreed  that  the  Senate  should  remain  in 
session  until  about  9  o'clock  or  there- 
abouts. We  are  hopeful  that  we  can 
continue  to  make  the  progress  we  have 
made  this  afternoon  on  the  bill  and  bring 
it  that  much  closer  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  majority  leader  feels  there 
is  a  possibility  of  completing  action  on 
the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  slight 
possibility.    It  depends  on  the  Senate. 


ACREAGE-POUNDAGE  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
5721)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price 
support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
Port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  " 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  explanation  of  the  conference  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Explanation  of  Conference  Report  on 
H.R.  5721 

Under  the  conference  report  the  House 
would  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  10  of 
the  Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  them 
exactly  as  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  seven 
amendments  the  House  would  recede  with 
amendments. 

The  Senate  amendments  which  would  be 
amended  under  the  conference  report  are  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  Senate  amendment 
limited  any  downward  adjustment  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  in  any  year  to 
10  percent  of  domestic  utilization  and  ex- 
ports. The  conference  report  would  limit 
such  reduction  to  15  percent,  thereby  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  slightly  more  authority  to 
bring  stipplles  down  to  the  reserve  level. 

Amendments  Nos.  3  and  5:  The  Senate 
amendments  required  by  the  Secretary,  In 
determining  community  and  farm  yields  for 
all  kinds  of  tobacco,  to  use  the  same  base 
years,  1959-63,  as  he  uses  in  the  case  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco.  The  conference  report 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  use  1960-64 
as  the  base  years  for  kinds  of  tobacco, 
other  than  Flue-cured,  if  he  determined 
that  those  years  would  provide  a  better  base. 

Amendment  No.  4:  The  House  bill,  as  it 
came  to  the  Senate,  would  have  permitted 
a  preliminary  farm  yield  as  high  as  the 
higher  of  (A)  120  percent  of  the  community 
average  yield,  or  (B)  75  percent  of  the  ac- 
tual average  yield  for  the  farm  plus  25 
percent  of  the  national  average  yield  goal. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  the 
latter  limitation,  restricting  the  preliminary 
farm  yield  to  not  more  than  120  percent  of 
the  community  average  yield.  The  confer- 
ence report  would  permit  the  preliminairy 
farm  yield  to  be  as  high  as  (A)  120  percent  of 
the  community  average  yield,  or  (B)  50  per- 
cent of  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm, 
plus  50  percent  of  the  national  average  yield 
goal. 

Amendments  Nos.  12  and  16:  The  Senate 
amendments  would  have  permitted  burley 
tobacco  growers  to  market  120  percent  of 
their  farm  marketing  quotas  without  pen- 
alty or  loss  of  price  support.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  would  limit  these  provi- 
sions to  the  first  year  for  which  acreage - 
poundage  quotas  are  effective.  In  subse- 
quent years  burley  tobacco  growers  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  110  percent  limit  ap- 
plicable to  growers  of  other  kinds  of  to- 
bacco. 

Amendment  No.  14:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment preserved  the  minimum  allotments 
now  provided  for  burley  tobacco.  The  con- 
ference report  makes  some  slight  changes  In 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done;  but  it  is 
designed  to  preserve  those  mlnlmums,  giv- 
ing the  producers  on  minimum  allotment 
farms  essentially  the  same  protection  under 
an  acreage-poundage  quota  system  as  they 
have  today  under  the  acreage  system.  The 
conference  report  also  makes  provision  for 
preserving  those  mlnimums  essentially  as 
they  are  today  in  the  event  that  we  return 


to  an  acreage  allotment  basis  after  a  period 
of  acreage-poundage  controls. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  against  this  bill  when  it  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  served  as  a  conferee 
on  the  bill.  Of  course,  I  tried  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  could  no  more  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  than  I  could  vote  for  the 
bill  when  it  was  originally  before  the 
Senate.  I  shall  therefore  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  an  unjust  one.  Our 
Florida  and  Georgia  producers  of  type 
14  tobacco  have  not  contributed  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  immense  surplus  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  that  now  exists,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  pe- 
nalized because  others  have  created  that 
vast  surplus — particularly  when  the  law 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  action — as  I  think  he  should  have 
taken— to  delcare  that  type  14  tobacco 
is  a  separate  kind  of  tobacco,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  setting  up  of  the  sur- 
plus, and  should  have  been  entitled  to 
different  treatment  in  the  making  of  al- 
lotments by  the  Department.  I  believe 
that  the  growers  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama — and  there  are  a  few  from 
Alabama — and  from  the  lower  part  of 
South  Carolina,  who  produce  type  14 
Flue-cured  tobacco,  are  being  grossly  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Second,  I  think  those  producers  in  my 
State  particularly  are  being  hurt  because 
the  growers,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  De- 
cember, cast  an  affirmative  vote  of  more 
than  two-thirds  in  a  referendum  for  an- 
other kind  of  reduction  of  production; 
namely,  cutting  off  19 1/2  percent  of  the 
acreage. 

The  growers  in  my  State  have  already 
planted  their  crops.  Before  the  confer- 
ence report  becomes  law,  which  will  then 
be  followed  by  a  30-day  period  for  a 
referendum,  the  tobacco  in  Florida  will 
be  half  grown.  Large  crops  in  Georgia 
will  be  in  the  same  situation,  and  grow- 
ers in  Alabama  will  also  face  the  same 
situation.  There  will  be  no  way  in  the 
world  for  those  growers  to  make  further 
plantings  to  catch  up  with  the  much 
smaller  acreage  reduction  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  when  the  conference 
report  is  agreed  to,  which  is  about  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  right  to  im- 
pose that  kind  of  penalty  upon  people 
who  have  not  created  the  surplus,  who 
have  proceeded  under  existing  law,  who 
have  gone  so  far  that  they  cannot  be 
compensated  as  to  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  President,  without  further  state- 
ment, I  merely  wish  to  add  that  I  shall 
not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
conference  report.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  oppose  the  conference  re- 
port vigorously  because  I  believe  it  is 
unjust  and  departs  from  the  kind  of  fair- 
ness that  we  have  always  tried  to  have 
exist  in  the  matter  of  cutting  dov^m  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee,  which  completed  its 
work  on  the  acreage-poundage  tobacco 
bill  earlier  today.  I  am  glad  that  the 
conference  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
all  the  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
which  I  secured  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  which  were  adopted 
bv  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  will  adopt  the  conference 
report  in  a  few  minutes,  tlie  House  is  ex- 
pected to  act  tomorrow  or  Monday,  so 
the  acreage-poundage  bill  will  be  en- 
acted—and at  least  in  Flue-cured,  and 
next  vear  or  later  in  burley.  Dark-leaf, 
and  other  areas  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture so  decides,  tobacco  growers  will 
have  the  choice  between  their  present 
program  and  the  acreage-poundage 
method  of  production  controls  provided 
by  this  bill. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  final  fonn, 
as  the  decision  to  shift  to  acreage-pound- 
age requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  growei-s  of  each  kind  of  tobacco, 
because  I  believe  our  tobacco  program  is 
in  some  difficulty  and  may  be  headed  for 
serious  trouble,  and  because  I  think  the 
bill  has  been  improved  by  the  amend- 
ments I  secured. 

Briefly,  my  amendments  assure  that 
two-thirds  of  the  fanners  must  approve 
acreage-poundage;  protect  burley  grow- 
ers having  small  allotments  of  one-half 
acre  or  less;  pennit  a  burley  producer  to 
market  up  to  120  percent  of  his  poundage 
quota  the  first  year  and  110  percent 
in  succeeding  years;  protect  growers 
against  too  di-astic  cuts  by  the  SecretaiT 
under  acreage-poundage;  provide  ample 
notice  of  an  acreage-poundage  referen- 
dum and  of  each  farm  allotment  and 
quota  prior  to  the  referendum;  continue 
to  prohibit  the  lease  and  transfer  of  bur- 
lev  allotments;  fix  the  base  years  to  be 
used  in  computing  farm  yields  and 
poundage  quotas;  make  clear  that  if  acre- 
age-poundage is  rejected  in  the  referen- 
dum the  present  acreage  allotment  and 
price-support  program  remains  in  full 
effect;  and  assure  consultation  with 
growers  and  the  leadership  of  farm  orga- 
nizations in  each  type  of  tobacco,  and  a 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees  on  modifications  need- 
ed, before  a  deteraiination  is  made  to 
hold  an  acreage-poundage  referendum 
for  any  type  of  tobacco  except  Flue- 
cured. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us— tobacco  grow- 
ers. Members  of  Congress  from  the  to- 
bacco-growing States,  and  all  who  work 
with  tobacco — must  join  together  to  se- 
cure the  best  means  to  protect  and  con- 
tinue the  price-support  program,  without 
which  the  tobacco  grower  would  suffer 
great  loss.  We  have  worked  hard 
throughout  the  years  to  protect  our  to- 
bacco program  and  make  it  successful. 
We  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 


improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentai-y  and  secondary  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  seeks  to  help  com- 
munities which  are  suffering  staggering 
blows  to  their  educational  systems  be- 
cause of  the  closing  of  defense  installa- 
tions and  the  resulting  loss  of  impacted 
area  school  funds. 

The  amendment  would  extend  the  ta- 
pering off  period  of  Public  Law  874,  the 
so-called  impacted  areas  law,  and  would, 
as  a  result,  cushion  some  of  the  impact 
by  relieving  a  hea\-j'  burden  of  educa- 
tional cost  incurred  directly  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  defense  installations. 

The  impacted  area  legislation  which 
now  exists  provides  that,  because  of  the 
existence  of  Federal  installations  not  on 
the  local  tax  rolls,  which  bring  into 
school  districts  the  pupils  of  families 
working  or  attached  to  military  bases, 
veterans'  hospitals  or  other  installations, 
such  as  the  FAA  record  center,  school 
districts  in  such  areas  will  receive  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  forriula  and  the  justification  un- 
der the  law  as  it  now  exists  provides 
that  if  3  percent  of  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance— with  a  minimum  of  10  stu- 
dents— of  the  total  enrollment  within  a 
school  district  is  attached  to  a  Federal 
installation,  the  district  shall  receive  an 
amount  of  money  agreed  to  between  the 
State  superintendent  and  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education. 

That  amount  has  varied. 

If  there  is  a  double  connection,  in 
instances  in  which  a  family  not  only 
lives  but  works  on  a  Federal  installation, 
the  amount  would  be  a  certain  amount. 
If  a  family  worked  but  did  not  live  on 
the  same  installation,  the  amount  would 
vaiT  accordingly.  | 

To  continue,  under  the  existing  law,  if 
in  a  school  district  that  average  falls  be- 
low 3  percent,  that  district  continues  to 
be  paid  on  a  per  pupil  basis  by  agreement 
with  the  State  superintendent  and  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education  on  the  same 
basis  that  it  would  normally  receive  for 
the  first  year.  But  in  the  second  year, 
if  the  district  should  fall  below,  the 
school  district  would  receive  one-half  of 
the  previous  year's  amount,  and  in  the 
third  year  Federal  aid  would  be  cut  off 
altogether. 

Mr.  President,  imder  my  amendment, 
which  relates  to  Federal  installations 
and  military  installations  only,  if  there 
is  a  phasing  out  of  operations  under  the 
orders  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  qualifica- 
tion percentage  could  be  reduced  from 
3  percent  to  1  percent,  and  the  district 
would  still  receive  money  as  before  and 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  agreement 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
agency. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
if  the  average  falls  below  the  1 -percent 
level  as  the  military  installations  are 
phased  out,  for  the  first  year  the  district 
shall  receive  one-half  of  the  1 -percent 
level;  for  the  second -year,  one-third  of 
the  1 -percent  level;  for  the  third  year, 


one-quarter  of  the  1 -percent  level;  and 
the  fourth  year,  it  shall  receive  no 
further  aid  under  the  impacted-area 
program. 

Under  this  amendment,  these  percent- 
ages would  be  effective  as  of  July  1,  1964, 
to  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

A  period  of  economic  adjustment  is 
needed  dui'ing  the  closing  of  the  military 
installations.  I  am  advised  that  these 
closings  will  result  in  a  loss  of  some  $6 
million  in  impacted-area  funds.  An  ad- 
justment period  is  necessary  for  those 
districts. 

To  illustrate,  school  districts  today 
have  contracts  for  teachers  and  person- 
nel and  for  goods  and  services.  Tiiey 
are  obligated  for  maintenance  require- 
ments for  school  buildings  and  facilities 
that  have  been  built,  instituted,  and 
maintained  for  the  large  enrollment  that 
was  expected. 

Also,  while  it  would  be  of  little  relief, 
some  help  would  be  provided  in  the  pay- 
ment of  bond  principal  and  interest,  even 
though  the  bond  issues  may  extend  over 
many  years  beyond  what  the  amendment 
might  anticipate. 

Another  advantage  of  a  longer  period 
for  impacted-area  aid  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility that  many  of  the  lands  now  used 
for  Federal  installations  could  conceiv- 
ably be  returned  from  their  Federal- 
exempt  status  to  the  tax  rolls  in  the  4 
years  ahead. 

The  amendment  is  completely  com- 
patible with  the  philosophy  of  the  bill, 
which,  in  a  word,  seeks  to  aid  depressed 
school  districts  throughout  the  country. 
It  seems  to  me  it  makes  little  difference 
as  to  how  the  districts  might  become  de- 
pressed, whether  through  a  poverty  sit- 
uation, economic  conditions,  or  the  phas- 
ing out  and  closing  of  military  establish- 
ments. 

Four  hundred  school  districts  in  33 
States  would  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Ust  of  the  33  States  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  number  of  States  affected  by  the  clos- 
ing of  military  Installations  by  the  Defense 
Department  totals  33.  They  are:  Alabama, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idalio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  71 
districts  in  Pennsylvania;  12  districts  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  alone;  16  districts  in  my 
own  State  of  Kansas;  and  in  one  city, 
the  city  of  Salina,  where  Schilling  Air 
Force  Base  will  be  phased  out  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  within  a  year,  the  school 
district  affected  will  lose  one-seventh  of 
its  total  budget. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  favorably  con- 
sider the  amendment,  on  which  I  believe 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr- 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
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port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  to  join  him  in  offering  it.  I  am 
gratified  that  he  felt,  as  I  do,  that  this 
matter  should  be  brought  up  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  It  is  the  first 
major  education  bill  of  the  session,  and 
is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  applies  directly  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  so 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  pro- 
posal to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

My  own  State  of  Texas  has  been  af- 
fected, as  have  virtually  all  other  States, 
by  the  closing  or  phasing  out  of  military 
establishments  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  feels  are  no  longer  necessary 
for  national  security.  I  have  been 
pleased  with  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  individual  communities 
Involved  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the 
closings.  However,  it  appears  obvious 
that  an  additional  step  could  be  taken 
to  assist  those  communities  in  the  vital 
field  of  education  if  we  are  sincere  about 
enhancing  the  educational  program  of 
our  countiy. 

As  now  constituted,  Public  Law  874, 
which  the  amendment  affects  In  the 
manner  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  pro- 
vides a  system  of  cutting  off  funds  for 
the  school  districts  that  fall  below  cer- 
tain levels  of  enrollment  for  federally 
connected  children. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  the 
t^ering-off  period  be  liberalized  so  as 
to  stretch  out  the  economic  impact 
caused  by  the  curtailment  of  such  funds 
when  a  defense  base  is  closed,  thus  re- 
ducing the  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children  in  a  school  system. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with 
many  school  superintendents.  They 
point  out  the  importance  of  impacted 
area  funds  in  their  budget  planning. 
They  correctly  state  that  such  planning 
must  be  plotted  several  years  ahead,  so 
that  sufficient  classrooms,  teachers,  and 
programs  will  be  available. 

I  believe  that  a  longer  tapering-off 
period  for  impacted  areas  aid  would  be 
of  vital  benefit  to  the  affected  school  dis- 
tricts. The  Federal  Government  already 
has  recognized  its  obligation  to  assist 
communities  in  the  realinement  of  their 
economies  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a 
defense  base.  Congress  has  recognized 
its  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
education  is  not  denied  to  the  Nation's 
childi-en. 

I  should  Uke  to  recall  to  the  Senate 
the  situation  in  which  Texas  finds  it- 
self—a situation  that  is  certainly  echoed 
in  other  States. 

Pour  major  defense  installations  are 
°elng  phased  out  or  curtailed  in  Texas 
™der  the  most  recent  Department  of 
Defense  cutback.  A  total  of  6,498  chil- 
dren now  counted  as  federally  connected 
111  not  be  so  counted  when  the  cur- 
tailment is  complete.  The  total  amount 
01  Federal  funds  paid  for  those  children 
m  fiscal  year  1964  was  $873,115.  That 
•s  a  sizable  figure.  It  affects  the  areas 
around  Amarillo,  Abilene,  Waco,  and 
*ort  Worth,  specifically. 

The  school  districts  in  those  areas 
'rained  children  from  the  defense  bases 
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when  the  Nation's  security  demanded 
that  bases  be  maintained  there.  Now, 
in  good  faith,  those  districts  are  entitled 
to  a  most  generous  consideration  as  the 
funds  with  which  they  plarmed  are  with- 
drawn. 

I  believe  that  a  liberalization  of  the 
withdrawal  schedule  would  vitally  assist 
those  districts.  It  amoimts  to  a  matter 
of  good  faith. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
amendment  on  its  merits  and  not  to  con- 
sider the  pressure  that  has  been  put  on 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came  to  us  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  vital  to  many 
States.  The  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  acknowledge  his  leader- 
ship on  this  particular  subject.  It  was 
the  introduction  of  his  bill,  S.  1256,  in 
which  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor,  that 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senate.  I  appre- 
ciate his  support  and  his  comments, 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  in  regard  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

A  real  problem  exists  in  communities 
where  the  closing  of  Air  Force  bases  and 
other  Federal  facilities  is  vitally  affecting 
schools.  We  have  had  such  experiences 
in  our  State,  and  I  know  that  is  true  of 
other  States.  Therefore,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  feel  certain  that 
whatever  merit  there  is  in  the  proposal — 
and  I  think  the  hearings  will  show  there 
is  considerable — an  accommodation  will 
be  reached.  The  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation has  never  had  the  amendment  be- 
fore it;  therefore,  no  hearings  have  been 
held  and  no  views  of  the  administration 
have  been  received.  So  it  is  unwise,  in 
my  judgment,  to  legislate  at  this  time  on 
this  subject,  in  the  absence  of  the  facts 
and  oflBcial  views  on  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  proposal. 

However,  I  assure  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
officials  who  are  in  charge  of  the  im- 
pacted area  program  are  themselves  just 
as  desirous  as  are  those  Senators  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  change  in  the  formula  after 
the  study  I  now  announce  to  the  Senate 
is  reported  to  Congress. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  Con- 
gress included  in  S.  3060  a  provision 
which  required  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  study  of  the  problem  of  impacted  areas 
legislation,  its  administration,  and  the 
policies  that  are  concerned  therewith, 
by  June  30  of  this  year.  A  contract  was 
then  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
Stanford  University  Research  Associ- 
ates. 


This  organization  is  in  the  midst  of 
preparing  its  study.  As  many  Senators 
know,  the  problems  that  the  Senator 
has  raised  this  afternoon,  concerning 
what  we  shall  do  as  to  facilities  in 
schools  and  the  school  districts  if  we  do 
not  provide  for  some  financial  tapering 
off  by  way  of  support  to  that  school  dis- 
trict, will  create  great  hardships  and  in- 
justices. There  are  other  problems  that 
caused  the  contract  for  a  study  to  be  let 
to  the  Stanford  University  Research 
Associates.  We  are  familiar  with  some 
of  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
has  reported  to  Congress  in  the  past  few 
years  the  need  for  some  careful  checking 
on  the  use  of  the  impacted  area  money, 
which  seems  to  be  somewhat  irregular  in 
some  school  districts. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  there 
are  practices  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  State  equalization  of  school 
funds  to  the  impacted  area  school  dis- 
tricts which  should  be  reviewed. 

We  have  received  a  good  many  com- 
plaints of  this  type.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Congress  enacted  this  legislation 
last  year,  with  the  study  provision  in  it. 
The  study  will  be  completed  in  the  near 
future.  When  the  study  is  completed,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  my 
former  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  that 
hearings  will  be  called  by  my  subcom- 
mittee immediately  after  we  receive  the 
facts  of  that  study,  together  with  the 
recommendations  based  upon  it  from  the 
OfBce  of  Education.  The  Senator  can 
then  introduce  whatever  amendment  he 
desires  on  the  basis  of  facts  set  forth 
in  the  study— which  I  think  will  be 
helpful  to  him. 

I  must  respectfully  say  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  for  us  this  afternoon  to  agree 
to  this  amendment  when  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  it. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  give  my  word  to  the 
Senator— and  I  keep  my  word — that  this 
amendment  will  be  offered  and  subjected 
to  hearings  before  my  subcommittee  as 
soon  as  the  June  30, 1965,  report  is  placed 
in  my  hands.  That  report  must  be  fur- 
nished by  June  30  next,  but  I  have  been 
advised  that  it  can  perhaps  be  furnished 
at  an  earher  date. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  here  is  not  the  problem  of  an  im- 
pacted area,  but  an  area  that  is  becoming 
unimpacted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  involved  in  the 
impacted  area  legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  involved  in  the 
phasing  out  process  of  school  facilities. 
A  number  of  districts  discover  that  they 
have  planned  and  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  additional  classrooms. 
They  must  pay  for  this  construction 
whether  they  use  the  classrooms  or  not. 
It  works  a  hardship  on  school  districts 
which  have  acted  in  good  faith. 

I  would  not  want  to  support  an3rthing 
that  would  provide  any  abuse  of  an  im- 
pacted area.  I  know  that  there  are 
problems.  I  have  talked  with  superin- 
tendents of  school  districts  which  have 
acted  and  are  acting  in  good  faith. 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
say  that  that  is  incorrect.  But  this  is  not 
the  appropriate  vehicle  to  which  to  at- 
tach the  amendment.  The  appropriate 
vehicle  is  the  impacted  area  legislation 
that  will  be  before  us  before  Congress 
adjourns.  No  school  district  would  suf- 
fer thereby.  Whatever  financial  adjust- 
ment is  to  be  made,  it  would  be  made 
available  to  them  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IvIORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  the  study  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  referred,  which  study  is 
being  made  by  the  group  at  Stanford 
University.  This  is  a  reevaluation  study 
and  concerns  impacted  areas. 

The  authorization  for  that  study  oc- 
curred long  before  we  had  an  order  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  shutting 
down  many  installations  throughout  the 
country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  observed, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  case  of  reallocation 
of  additional  money  for  impacted  areas. 
It  is  the  problem  of  $6  million  being 
dropped.  I  should  think,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  and  the 
urgency  involved  in  it,  that  that  urgency 
might  also  apply  to  the  impacted  area 
provision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  replying 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  so 
far  as  urgency  is  concerned,  the  urgency 
will  be  taken  care  of  under  the  procedure 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  just  outlined. 

We  shall  have  a  better  vehicle.  We 
shall  have  a  record  on  which  we  can 
stand.  Furthermore,  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  surprising  amount  of  cooperation 
from  the  impacted  area  officials  them- 
selves.  I  have  been  in  contact  with  them. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  finally— and  I  am  prepared  to  vote- 
that  I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Whatever  may 
be  the  outcome,  I  appreciate  the  reas- 
surance of  the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  me  a  colleague  with  him 
in  ti-ying  to  show  that  injustice  is  being 
done  to  certain  school  districts  which, 
all  at  once,  are  cut  off  from  all  assistance 
whatsoever.  The  children  are  still  there. 
In  many  instances,  there  will  not  be  a 
great  reduction  in  population,  but  there 
will  be  a  sui-prising  increase  in  unem- 
ployment, which  would  make  the  situ- 
ation in  the  school  districts  worse.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  vehicle  for  handling 
the  problem. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  has  de- 
scribed the  urgency  that  I  had  in  mind. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  f after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
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If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Comiecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  U(r.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  mSoui-I  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  became  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  thp^  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vu-- 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
is  detained  on  official  business  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[No.  48  Leg.] 
YEAS— 32 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 


Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiirch 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 


Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Hartke 


Prouty 

Robertson 

Scott 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Biennis 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Fannin 

Pong 

Hruska 

Jordan, Idaho 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

NAYS— 59 

Hayden 

Hill 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 9 
Hickenlooper      Monroney 
Johnston  Russell 

Mansfield  Symington 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pen 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Ti'dings 

Winiams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


So   the    amendment    offered   by   Mr. 
Pearson  for  himself  and  Mr.  Tower  was 

rejected.  ^ ,     ^    ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  move 

that  the  vote  by  which-  the  amendment 

was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.'  RANDOLPH.      Mr.    President,   I 

move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 

laid  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    77 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  77  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  th^ 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  77)  offered  by 
Mr.  DOMINICK  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "(except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c))  of.  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  that  State"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (c) )". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "percentage 
of  such  per  pupil  expenditure"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "share  (established  pursuant 
to   subsection    (c))". 

On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out 
"For  pxirposes  of  this  subsection"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  period  on 
line  19. 

On  page  6,  beginning  ou  line  4,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  11,  and  on 
line  12,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  8,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out 
"percentage"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "respectively"  on  line  6,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "share  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  shall  be  $200  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  $1  for  each  .01  per  centum 
by  which  the  State  effort  index  exceeds  the 
national  effort  Index,  and  the  'low-income 
factor'  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  shall  be  $2,000.  The  term  'effort  index' 
means  the  per  centum  expressing  the  ratio 
of  the  expenditures  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  to  personal  income." 

On  page  8,  line  10,  insert  "the  effort  index 
and"   following   "determine". 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wiU  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  now  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  at 
the  close  of  the  last  yea-and-nay  votej 
minutes  ago,  I  had  been  sitting  in  tne 
reception  room  for  the  preceding  20  min- 
utes. For  some  reason,  I  did  not  hear 
the  bell,  and  no  one  notified  me.  I  came 
into  the  Chamber  just  as  the  result  oune 
vote  was  announced  by  the  Presidmg 
Officer.  Therefore,  I  do  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  would  have  voted  yea 
on  the  amendment.  , 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  we 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  apologize  to  the  ben- 
ator  from  Iowa.    I  did  not  realize  tnat 
he  had  not  voted.   I  was  engaged  in  con 
versation  in  the  Chamber  at  the  timt^ 
Had  I  known  the  Senator  was  not  m  uw 


Chamber,  I  would  certainly  have  tried  to 
delay  announcement  of  the  vote  until 
the  Senator  could  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  majority  leader  accommodated 
the  Senator  by  giving  him  a  live  pair. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
However,  I  do  not  expect  anyone  to  as- 
sume any  responsibility  for  my  absence 
except  myself.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
blaming  anyone.  I  merely  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  there  was  an  in- 
advertence, and  that  I  was  actually  in  the 
reception  room  at  the  time  the  vote  was 
being  called. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators  for 
a  short  time,  I  do  not  believe  I  need  to 
speak  very  long  on  the  amendment, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  formula  of  title 
I.  A  copy  of  the  amendment,  a  state- 
ment on  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
has  been  sent  to  the  office  of  every  Sena- 
tor prior  to  this  time,  and  a  copy  is  now 
being  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator 
in  the  Chamber. 

However,  I  should  like  to  explain  why 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  important. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  some 
amendments  which  may  come  later,  I 
would  say  that  this  amendment  is  even 
more  important  than  any  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  so  far. 

The  President,  when  he  sent  his  mes- 
sage on  education  to  Congress,  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  we  needed  a  Federal 
aid  program  which  would  be  specific  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  deprived  children. 
The  policy  of  the  bill  set  out  in  title  I 
specifically  recognizes  the  same  thing. 
In  order  to  bring  this  issue  into  focus,  let 
me  quote  the  specific  section: 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-income  families  and 
the  impact  that  conceritrations  of  low-in- 
come families  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-income 
families,  to  expand  and  improve  their  educa- 
tional programs  by  various  means  which 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  a  program  in 
which  established  policy  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  educational  needs  of 
low-income  families,  it  seems  absolutely 
extraordinai-y  to  me  that  when  we  come 
to  the  bill  and  consider  how  it  operates, 
we  find  that  the  policy  so  established  is 
not  being  followed. 

What  is  happening,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  the  rich  become  richer  and  the 
poor  grow  poorer. 

The  bill,  if  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form,  will  build  in  the  existing  inequities 
in  local  resources  which  are  the  back- 
ground of  all  our  local  school  education 
wherever  there  is  a  low-income  capa- 
bility. This  will  not  help  in  trying  to 
raise  the  standards  so  that  local  school 
education  could  become  equal  to  that 
in  some  of  the  better  districts  in  the 
country. 


Mr.  President,  am  I  the  only  one  who 
believes  this?  Am  I  the  only  one  who  is 
bringing  it  up  as  a  kind  of  ridiculous 
idea  out  of  which  I  hope  to  get  some 
publicity? 

Representative  Green,  the  distin- 
guished colleague  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Yesterday,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
and  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate 
some  of  the  points  which  Mrs.  Green 
made  in  the  process  of  debate  on  the 
floor.  I  am  talking  about  the  existing 
amendment. 

She  states,  after  quoting  the  declara- 
tion of  policy : 

Now  assurance  has  been  given  to  me  that 
this  will  be  subject  to  review  and  change  in 
1  year.  If  I  were  not  aware  of  the  efforts 
through  the  last  several  years  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  to  change 
the  formula  for  Federal  impact  legislation,  I 
would  be  more  impressed.  But  once  a  for- 
mula is  frozen  into  a  bill,  the  tendency  Is  to 
examine  not  the  equity  on  a  nationwide  basis 
but  rather  how  many  dollars  would  "my  dis- 
trict" or  "my  State"  gain  or  lose. 

All  Senators  are  practical  enough  to 
know  that  this  would  be  true,  that  once 
the  formula  is  built  in,  as  it  now  exists, 
we  shall  not  get  rid  of  it  for  years  and 
years. 

What  does  she  say  about  the  question 
of  whether  the  rich  grow  richer  and  the 
poor  grow  poorer?  This  is  important. 
She  says : 

Now  if  this  is  really  the  intent  to  provide 
better  educational  programs  for  the  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  who  come 
from  families  with  low  Incomes  (and  in  this 
bill  defined  as  families  with  less  than  $2,000 
income)  then  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
me  to  reconcile  the  results  produced  by  this 
formula. 

Let  me  take  a  few  examples.  Kentucky 
has  188,101  educationally  deprived  children 
as  defined  in  this  bill  as  coming  from  families 
with  less  than  $2,000  income.  Louisiana  has 
just  about  a  thousand  more — 189,996.  And 
yet  under  this  formula  Louisiana  gets  $191 
for  each  poor  child  and  Kentucky  gets  $150. 
And  the  total  for  Louisiana  is  $37,904,230 
and  the  total  for  Kentucky  is  $28,215,150. 

Let  me  make  another  comparison  between 
New  York  and  California.  New  York  has  a 
total  of  213,201  poor  children  as  defined  in 
this  bill  and  gets  a  total  of  $91,893,253. 
California  has  14,000  more  poor  children 
than  New  York  or  a  total  of  227,007  and  yet 
gets  only  $73,145,300  or  approximately  $18 
million  less  than  New  York's  $91  million. 
May  I  also  point  out  that  as  far  as  effort  is 
concerned.  California  Is  spending  more  per 
child  in  relation  to  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  State  than  is  New  York. 

She  makes  some  further  comparisons. 
Senators  will  find  her  statement  at  page 
7335  of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  April  7, 
1965. 

I  believe  that  some  of  these  compari- 
sons are  very  important.  They  deal  with 
specific  counties. 

In  my  breakdown  I  do  not  have  a 
comparison  of  counties,  except  10  rich 
and  10  poor.  I  believe  everyone  will  be 
interested  to  see  whether  the  formula  in 
the  bill  would  accomplish  what  we  are 
talking  about.    Mrs.  Green  stated: 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  other  examples  at 
the  county  level.  In  Dallas  County,  Ala., 
where  Selma  is  located,  we  have  about  5,259 


poor  children  as  defined  In  this  bill.  And 
Monroe  Coxuity  in  New  York  has  4,684 — ap- 
proximately the  same  number.  Now  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  heard  much  about  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  the  urgent  needs  in  that  area.  And 
yet  we  have  designed  a  formula  in  the  bill 
which  would  provide  a  total  of  $736,260  for 
Dallas  Covmty  In  Alabama  and  $1,925,708  for 
Monroe  County  In  New  York  when  both  of 
the  counties  have  almost  the  same  number  of 
children.    Is  this  justice? 

I  also  ask:  Is  this  justice? 
She  goes  on  to  say: 

Let  me  take  two  other  counties.  Sun- 
flower County  in  Mississippi  has  6.184  poor 
children  (as  defined  in  this  bill)  and  under 
this  formula  they  would  receive  $745,173. 
Westchester  County  In  New  York  with  a 
much  higher  per  capita  Income  has  6,210 
poor  children  (as  defined  in  this  bill) — ap- 
proximately tiie  same  number  as  in  Sun- 
flower County,  Miss.  And  yet  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  would  get  $2,189,026  as  com- 
pared with  $745,173  for  Sunflower  County, 
Miss. 

I  ask  again :  Is  this  justice? 

Is  this  the  way  to  provide  the  funds 
for  educationally  deprived  people,  by 
penalizing  them  and  giving  them  far  less 
money  on  a  per  capita  income  basis? 
What  would  my  amendment  do?  It  is 
designed  to  remedy  the  basic  problem, 
and  to  reallocate  the  funds  authorized 
under  title  I.  I  did  not  know  how  the 
formula  would  come  out  when  I  started. 
It  would  put  the  money  into  the  areas 
where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
educationally  deprived  children,  as  de- 
fined in  the  bill. 

It  divides  the  total  number  of  children 
who  qualify  under  the  bill  into  the  total 
amount  authorized  and  comes  out  with 
a  fiat  figure  on  a  per-chlld  basis.  That 
figure  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State.  That  is  the  first 
basic  figure  we  get. 

My  concern  with  the  formula,  which 
was  the  basic  Green  formula,  was  that 
it  did  not  recognize  the  extra  effort  that 
some  States  are  making  on  behalf  of 
their  own  educational  programs. 

Therefore,  we  added  to  that  amoimt 
one  dollar  per  child  in  each  State  for 
each  one  hundredth  of  1  percent  by 
which  the  local  and  State  effort  exceed- 
ed the  national  average. 

Senators  will  find,  if  they  examine  the 
table,  that  the  national  average  of  the 
States  varies  considerably.  It  goes  from 
a  high  in  the  great  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico— I  wish  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico were  present — of  6.57  down  to  a  low 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  3.26. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  virtue 
of  this  formula  we  find  that  the  States 
which  have  the  highest  per  capita  income 
turn  out  to  have  the  lowest  effort  on  a 
local  basis  for  the  support  of  their  school 
children ;  yet  they  are  getting  more  mon- 
ey out  of  the  present  formula. 

It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not 
fulfilling  the  purposes  that  the  President 
asked  us  to  work  on.  It  does  not  fulfill 
the  purposes  announced  in  the  bill. 

Yesterday,  I  put  into  the  Record  the 
comments  that  Senator  Taft  made  on 
almost  the  identical  problem,  which  was 
debated  at  length  in  1949.  He  is  always 
cited  as  the  Republican  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  However,  he  said 
very  clearly,  in  remarks  which  I  included 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  that  he  was  in 
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favor  of  Federal  aid  pinpointed  to  the 
area  of  need,  not  spread  like  a  mush- 
room all  over  the  country,  which  some- 
one can  use  because  it  tastes  good,  and 
that  we  should  not  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  believing  that  Federal 
aid  as  a  whole  is  something  that  comes 
down  from  heaven  like  dew.  It  comes 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  If 
we  are  to  use  it,  we  should  put  it  in  the 
area  of  need,  not  funnel  it  all  over  the 
country. 

One  of  those  who  came  up  on  the  other 
side  in  support  of  the  reallocation  of  the 
formula  was  Mr.  Zagri,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen  and  Helpers,  who 
commented  on  the  bill  on  February  4, 
1965. 

Thus  we  have  the  whole  gamut,  in  a 
newspaper  sense,  from  former  Senator 
Taft  of  Ohio,  that  distinguished  Repub- 
lican Senator,  all  the  way  to  the  Team- 
sters Union,  who  say  that  if  we  are  to 
do  it.  we  should  change  the  formula  to 
make  it  equitable. 

I  call  attention  to  the  pages  of  the 
testimony,  beginning  at  page  2806,  in 
Dart  5  of  the  hearing  record,  where  Sen- 
ators will  find  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Zagri. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
1949  bill,  to  which  I  referred,  and  in 
connection  with  which  the  same  debate 
was  had,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1,  the  cosponsor  and  the  au- 
thor and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  so  he 
said  himself,  with  Senator  Taft  on  this 
type  of  proposal.  One  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  was  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  who  tried  to  get 
the  same  equity  Into  the  formula. 

I  am  a  relatively  newcomer  to  this 
field.  But  I  assure  Senators  that  I  feel 
as  deeply  about  this  issue  as  I  have  ever 
felt  in  the  past  or  will  in  the  future. 

Once  again  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
we  shall  hear  declarations  in  opposition 
to  my  amendment  to  the  effect  that  we 
carmot  cut  out  the  great  industrial 
States  of  our  country.  They  contribute 
more  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  costs 
more  for  education  in  those  areas.  They 
pay  their  teachers  more. 

I  heard  those  statements  yesterday 
while  I  was  present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Green  summarized 
her  answers  in  a  pretty  good  and  effec- 
tive style.    She  said: 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  it  costs  more 
to  provide  education  In  New  York  than  In 
Mississippi,  and  I  expect  that  there  would  be 
a  very  sizable  number  of  people  in  Missis- 
sippi, if  they  had  the  same  per  capita  income 
as  the  people  in  New  York,  who  would  like 
to  try  to  attract  the  best  teachers  with 
salaries  in  the  $7,000  and  $8,000  bracket, 
which  Is  the  average  In  New  York. 

If  we  put  the  money  into  the  areas  of 
need,  into  the  concentrations  of  poor 
people,  where  we  are  trying  to  help  chil- 
dren get  a  better  education  than  they 
had  before,  then  we  shall  provide  the 
necessary  money  for  the  teachers,  equip- 
ment, libraries,  and  resources  that  are 
needed  for  schools  in  such  areas.  But 
if  we  furmel  the  money  back  into  the 
great  industrial  States,  what  will  we  be 
doing?    We  shall  be  concentrating  the 


inequities  in  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem that  the  bill  is  designed  to  overcome. 
The  amendment  is  a  necessary  amend- 
ment if  we  wish  to  accomplish  the  very 
things  that  the  bill  itself  sets  out  as  its 
policy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First,  I  congratulate 
my  colleague  on  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  very  great  and  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  the  bill.  I  intend  to  speak  to 
the  point  later,  but  now  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Senator  has  performed  a 
notable  service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country,  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  educational  system  of 
our  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  for- 
mula outlined  in  title  I  of  the  bill  is  in- 
equitable and  unjust.  It  would  make  the 
poor  areas  poorer;  it  would  deprive  those 
who  need  the  assistance  the  most.  It 
would  give  to  those  who  have  greater 
ability  to  do  for  themselves  an  unjust 
and  inequitable  portion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his  clear  statement.  I  hope  that  his 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  intend 
to  speak  on  the  subject  later. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate my  colleague's  support  on  the 
amendment. 

I  ask  Senators  who  are  present  in  the 
Chamber,  if  we  are  really  interested  in 
equality  of  opportunity,  why  do  we  not 
put  our  money  where  our  tongue  is? 
Why  do  we  not  put  it  in  areas  where 
the  opportunity  is  lacking?  Why  do  we 
not  put  it  in  areas  where  the  help  is 
needed  rather  than  building  in  the  pres- 
ent inequities? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  present  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  received  certain  information  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  about  how  the 
allocation  of  funds  would  help  impover- 
ished areas.  I  have  been  highly  im- 
pressed by  the  figures  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  dealing  with  Dallas 
County  in  Alabama  and  Westchester 
County  in  New  York.  According  to  a 
book  supplied  to  me  today  entitled 
"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,"  Westchester  County  is 
shown  as  having  6,210  children  who 
would  qualify  under  the  proposed  act. 
Westchester  County  would  receive  $2,- 
189,000.  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in 
my  calculation  that  Westchester  Coimty 
would  receive  approximately  $3,000  per 
child.  I  wish  to  examine  the  statistics 
to  determine  whether  or  not  my  figures 
are  correct.  Is  it  $3,000  or  $300  per 
child?     Does  the  Senator  know? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  that  fast 
a  mathematician. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  must  divide  $2,- 
189,000  by  6,210. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  about  $353. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  the  number  of  children  shown  is 
5,279.  The  amount  to  be  received  is 
$736,260,    which   would   mean   that   in 


Dallas  County,  Ala.,  the  amount  allo- 
cated would  be  about  $150  a  child. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    It  would  come  to 
about  $140,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  inquiry  is  as  fol- 
lows: Why  should  1  of  the  10  richest 
counties  in  the  United  States  receive 
more  than  $300  per  child,  while  one  of 
the  poorest  counties  in  the  United  States 
would  receive  only  $140  per  child?  It 
would  require  a  rather  ingenious  mind 
to  justify  that  disparity  of  figures.  If 
the  argument  is  that  the  teachers  in 
Westchester  County  are  paid  much  more 
than  the  teachers  in  Dallas  County,  the 
answer  would  be,  "Give  more  money  to 
Dallas  County  so  that  it  can  pay  more 
money  to  its  teachers." 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Exactly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  make  a 
memorandum  showing  what  other  coun- 
ties the  Senator  from  Colorado  identified 
as  being  in  the  category  of  great  dis- 
parity in  the  aid  provided  for  the  poorer 
counties  and  the  richer  counties.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  reidentify 
those  counties  if  he  will. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  7335  of 
yesterday's  Record  there  is  a  list  of  the 
10  wealthiest  counties  in  the  country 
and  a  list  of  the  10  poorest  counties  in 
the  country.  The  Senator  will  find  that 
the  10  wealthiest  counties  in  the  coun- 
try would  get  almost  $9  million,  and  the 
10  poorest  counties  in  the  country  would 
get  $4.5  million.  There  is  almost  a  2  to 
1  discrepancy  in  favor  of  the  10  rich- 
est counties  in  the  country. 

Specifically  answering  the  Senator's 
question,  the  other  counties  that  I  re- 
ferred to  directly  were  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Green,  and  they  included  Sunflower 
County  in  Mississippi,  which  is  shown  in 
that  table;  Westchester  County  in  New 
York;  Dallas  G*unty  in  Alabama;  and 
Monroe  County  in  New  York.  Monroe 
County  is  not  mentioned  in  that  list. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  tabulation  ap- 
pearing on  page  7335  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday's  proceedings  shows  a  propor- 
tion of  about  2  to  1.  That  proportion 
practically  corresponds  to  the  portion  al- 
located to  Westchester  County  in  New 
York  and  that  allocated  to  Dallas  Coun- 
ty in  Alabama. 

Is  that  statement  substantially  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  a  question 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  figures  with 
respect  to  counties  have  been  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  past  2  days.  On  a 
percentage  basis,  how  does  that  factor 
apply  to  the  discrepancy  on  a  quantita- 
tive basis  in  the  counties  mentioned? 
In  other  words,  it  is  true  that  if  an  in- 
crease or  an  allocation  based  upon  ex- 
penditures in  those  counties,  ranging 
from  0.7  percent  to  2  percent  or  3  per- 
cent in  the  rich  counties,  and  anywhere 
from  13  or  14  percent  to  30  or  35  per- 
cent in  the  poorer  counties 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  the  concentration  of  children 
that  would  be  foimd  in  those  counties? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  the  funds  al- 
located, based  upon  the  amovmt  of  funds 
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spent  in  those  counties  at  the  present 
time  on  educational  facilities  in  the  de- 
pressed schools  in  the  depressed  school 
districts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  a  State-by- 
State  percentage  analysis  of  the  effort 
that  is  made  to  put  local  taxes  behind 
the  school  system,  but  I  do  not  have  the 
analysis  broken  down  by  counties.  In 
some  of  the  so-called  wealthy  States  an 
effort  is  made  to  support  their  own 
schools  in  terms  of  a  percent  of  income 
that  is  below  the  national  average. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
but  it  is  my  recollection  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  stated  comparative  figures 
yesterday  which  indicated  that  so  far  as 
percentages  were  concerned,  more  funds 
were  being  allocated  to  the  poorer  coun- 
ties than  to  the  richer  counties,  based 
upon  the  amounts  of  money  expended 
by  those  counties  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  was 
on  a  per-child  basis,  and  was  not  re- 
lated only  to  children  who  would  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  it  re- 
lated to  children  in  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We 
have  those  figures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  allow  me  to  proceed  with  one 
or  two  more  questions? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
a  poor  county,  because  of  the  paucity  of 
money  available,  is  spending  a  little, 
even  though  the  Federal  aid  granted  is 
small  compared  with  the  aid  granted  to 
a  rich  county,  the  percentage  is  extraor- 
dinarily high? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  if  a  person 
who  has  nothing  is  granted  just  a  little, 
the  percentage  of  increase  is  great,  even 
though  the  rich  person  be  granted  much 
more  than  the  poor  r>erson  is  granted.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  analogy  of  trying  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion on  the  percentage  of  aid  given  is  fal- 
lacious? I  shall  not  ask  the  Senator  to 
answer  that  question.  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  these  questions  earlier 
today. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  were  adopted,  would 
the  rich  States  receive  less  and  the  E>oor 
States  more? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct;  that 
would  be  exactly  the  &ect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  rioes  that  not  also 
mean  that  if  the  poor  areas  receive  more 
and  the  rich  areas  less,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
|s  in  greater  conformity  with  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  contained  in  the  bill  than 
with  the  present  formula? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
lor  his  inquiry.  I  agree  with  him.  That 
IS  exactly  why  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
t^enator  from  Colorado  yield? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  not  allow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  to  take  me  off 
the  track,  please. 

Let  us  assume  that  city  X  is  a  rich 
area,  but  that  it  contains  pockets  of  pov- 
erty. Does  that  mean  that  city  X  pro- 
vides inferior  school  facilities  and  teach- 
ing to  the  poverty  quarter  of  X  city  than 
it  gives  to  the  rich  areas? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  This  is  a  very 
good  point.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  raised  it. 

One  point  which  I  think  should  be 
emphasized  is  that  there  is  compulsory 
education  in  all  except  two  States.  Every 
child  of  the  age  group  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  bill  is  required  to  go  to 
school.  In  the  two  States  where  educa- 
tion is  not  compulsory,  the  children  re- 
ceive education  anyway,  because  educa- 
tion is  a  part  of  our  national  pattern. 

If  one  has  a  low  income  and  has  a 
child  attending  a  local  school,  and  the 
local  school  happens  to  be  located  in  a 
rich  district,  the  child  will  receive  exact- 
ly the  same  schooling  as  children  from 
rich  families  receive.  So  it  depends  on 
the  location  of  the  district  and  the  over- 
all support  that  that  district  receives  in 
the  school  system. 

Where  the  problem  arises  is  in  the 
concentration  of  a  number  of  children 
in  a  district.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  chart  on  page  7335  with  respect  to 
the  10  poor  counties.  The  ratio  of  chil- 
dren who  would  be  qualified  under  the 
bill  to  the  total  number  of  children  in 
the  district  is  set  forth,  and  it  runs  any- 
where from  35  to  54  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  children.  In  the  wealthy 
counties,  which  receive  twice  as  much 
money,  the  ratio,  with  the  same  total 
number  of  children  in  the  districts, 
ranges  from  2  to  4  percent,  as  opposed 
to  35  to  54  percent  in  the  poor  counties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  heard  the  testimony  that  was  giv- 
en. Is  he  able  to  tell  the  Senate  wheth- 
er any  evidence  was  submitted  that  in 
a  given  community  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  type  of  schools  provided  for  the 
rich  and  the  poor?  For  instance,  let  us 
suppose  that  in  city  X  three-fourths  of 
the  people  are  rich  and  one-fourth  are 
poor.  Were  worse  facilities,  lower  paid 
teachers,  and  other  inferior  services  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  than  were  provided 
for  the  rich? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  on  a  blanket  basis,  because 
within  a  given  city  there  might  be  more 
than  one  school  district.  But  wherever 
the  city  was  v/ithin  a  school  district,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  schools  within  that 
district  would  be  operated  on  the  same 
pattern,  whether  the  children  attending 
them  come  from  rich  families  or  poor 
families. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that 
city  X  has  rich  and  poor.  In  my  State, 
I  know  of  no  place  where,  in  a  given 
school  district,  service  inferior  to  that 
rendered  the  rich  was  rendered  to  the 
poor. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  operates  in  that 
way.  If  it  does.  Congress  is  in  charge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  ought 
to  rectify  the  condition.  But  I  know  of 
no  place  in  my  State  where  that  is  done. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  If  that  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  District  of  Columbia,  my 
bill  should  be  passed  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate school  system,  so  that  the  schools 
can  be  ope^ted  in  one  pattern.  This 
might  be  hetpful. 

But  going  beyond  that,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  repeated  again  and 
again,  in  answer  to  questions  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] and  me,  that  there  was  a  notice- 
able correlation  between  low-income 
families  and  the  inability  of  the  children 
of  such  families  to  get  the  same  educa- 
tional advantage  from  a  school  as  a  child 
who  comes  from  a  wealthy  family  re- 
ceives.   This  was  said  time  and  again. 

So  what  he  was  urging  and  what  I 
have  been  urging  is  that  if  we  are  to 
spend  the  money,  we  should  spend  it  on 
a  program  that  will  help  those  children, 
and  not  children  in  general. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
had  some  good-natured  exchanges  about 
his  position  and  mine  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  formula  in  the  bill  and 
his  suggested  substitute. 

It  has  been  my  experience — and  I  hope 
that,  drawn  from  his  financial  back- 
ground, the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
had  the  same  kind  of  experience — that 
there  are  thi-ee  kinds  of  lies — ordinary 
lies,  big  lies,  and  big  statistics.  If  we 
pull  the  right  statistics  out  of  the  hat, 
we  can  prove  almost  anything. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  entitled, 
"Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1964"  which  is  Comstock,  185,  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

As  I  was  idly  looking  through  it  the 
other  day,  I  ran  across  table  No.  381,  the 
"Per  capita  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments,  by  persons." 

This  table  listed  the  States  in  alpha- 
betical order.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  friend  the  statistics  with  reference  to 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania,  since  that 
is  the  subject  with  reference  to  which 
we  have  been  enlightening  each  other  for 
the  past  several  days. 

Under  Colorado,  we  find  that  the  total 
of  grants  for  various  Federal  projects 
was  $120  million.  The  grants  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  $423  million.  These  are 
for  the  years  1960  to  1962. 

Then  we  find,  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise— and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  this — that  the 
average  per  capita  income  for  Colorado 
was  $2,332.  The  average  per  capita  in- 
come for  Pennsylvania  was  $2,301.  From 
this  table,  it  would  appear  that  Colorado 
is  a  richer  State  than  Permsylvania  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado on  the  economic  prosperity  of  his 
State. 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  I  only  wish  it  were 
true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  document  is  an 
official  publication  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  table  then  shows  that  the  per 
capita  grants  to  Colorado,  for  all  kinds  of 
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Federal  programs,  were  $63.28.  The 
comparable  figure  for  Pennsylvania  is 
$37.14  per  person. 

We  come  now  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  in  those  days  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  Im- 
pacted Areas  Act.  and  various  other  pro- 
grams were  on  the  books.  We  find  that 
the  per  capita  grant  for  education  in 
Colorado  was  $5.77,  whereas  the  per 
capita  grant  for  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  $1.27. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  agree  that  that  shows  a  substan- 
tial inequity  with  respect  to  Pennsyl- 
vania as  opposed  to  the  great  State  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  understood  from  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  if  we  decided  to  say  which  State 
was  going  to  get  more  and  which  State 
was  going  to  get  less,  we  would  not  be 
acting  in  the  national  interest.  ~- 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  It  so  happens  that,  in  my  con- 
sidered judgment,  I  am  acting  in  the 
overall  national  interest.  It  is  a  happy 
coincidence  that  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  my  own  State. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unhappy  that  I  have  been  unable  to  per- 
suade the  Senator  on  the  merit  of  my 
position.  My  position  is  taken  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  do  something  in 
conformity  with  the  policy  set  out  in  the 
bill.  If  we  continue  under  the  formula 
set  up  now,  it  does  not  seem  that  we  will 
accomplish  this  aim. 

Mr.  CLAItK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  reason  I  raise  that 
point  is  that  it  tends  to  emphasize,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  point  I  made  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yesterday,  and  in 
committee,  that  we  must  look  at  the 
whole  picture  and  not  merely  a  formula 
for  the  bill  in  order  to  determine  whose 
ox  we  are  going  to  gore. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.     Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.    I  speak  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  ably  diagnosed  the  many  seri- 
ous defects  of  H.R.  2362.    He  has  offered 
a   constructive   amendment   to   correct 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring 
deficiencies  in  the  bill. 

All  of  us  are  motivated  by  the  com- 
mon desire  to  help  educationally  de- 
prived children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, regardless  of  where  they  may  live. 
The  American  people  have  been  told  this 
is  the  major  objective  of  the  bill,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Federal  funds  would  be 
authorized  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is 
obvious  to  even  a  casual  reader  that  this 
bill  simply  will  not  accomplish  what  it 
presumably  was  drafted  to  accomplish. 
On  the  contrary,  its  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
of  Federal  funds  clearly  will  result  in  a 
gigantic  windfall  for  some  of  the  wealth- 
iest counties  in  the  Nation.  At  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  truly  poverty-stricken 


counties  would  receive  far  less  assistance 
by  comparison. 

In  plain  language,  this  is  a  something 
for  everybody  bill  that  would  throw 
Federal  largesse  to  more  than  94  per- 
cent of  all  counties  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  goes  a  long  way 
toward  pinpointing  the  areas  of  actual 
need  in  the^allocation  of  money. 

Instead  of  funneling  millions  into  the 
wealthy  suburban  counties  surrounding 
some  of  our  metropolitan  centers,  this 
amendment  would  channel  more  of  the 
funds  to  really  poor  counties  where  they 
are  needed.  It  would  also  give  propor- 
tionately more  help  to  those  States  whose 
taxpayers  already  are  spending  a  rela- 
tively higher  percentage  of  their  total 
personal  income  on  elementai-y  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Countless  examples  were  submitted  in 
the  committee  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
equities of  the  pending  bill  and  to  point 
out  how  the  amendment  could  improve 
it.  These  were  rejected  with  little  or  no 
discussion  or  consideration. 

As  a  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  believe 
the  poor  children  in  my  State  deserve 
help  just  as  much  as  the  poor  children 
in  any  other  State. 

I  must  protest  against  a  formula  that 
would  give  the  10  wealthiest  counties  in 
the  United  States  nearly  $9  million  dol- 
lars and  10  of  the  poorest  counties  only 
half  as  much,  all  under  the  guise  of  help- 
ing to  provide  better  education  for  poor 
youngsters. 

Throughout  the  language  of  this  bill 
there  is  woven  the  implication  that  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education  can  do  better 
what  the  States  and  local  school  districts 
have  been  doing  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic. 

Let  me  cite  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  not  convinced  that  this  is  so. 

In  my  State  we  happen  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing demonstration  of  the  Federal 
Government's  competence  in  this  field. 

I  refer  to  the  thousands  of  Indian  chil- 
dren on  reservations  whose  families  are 
truly  stricken  and  handicapped  by  the 
most  grinding  kind  of  poverty.  They  are 
at  the  absolute  bottom  of  the  economic 
scale. 

This  situation  exists,  notwithstanding 
the  solemn  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  these  children 
with  adequate  education  and  health  fa- 
cilities. The  Government  has  clearly 
failed  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area. 

I  submit  this  is  a  clear-cut  living  ex- 
ample of  how  well  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  performed  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  from  1868,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
up  to  the  present  day  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation. 

The  1964  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  cen- 
sus listed  a  total  of  23,191  Navajo  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  on  the 
Arizona  portion  of  the  reservation. 
Virtually  all  of  them  come  from  families 
that  would  qualify  as  poverty  stricken. 
Of  this  number,  approximately  3,500 
were  not  enrolled  in  any  kind  of  school. 
In  other  words,  after  nearly  a  century 
of  Federal  responsibility,  about  15  per- 
cent of  all  Navajo  children  of  school  age 
on  the  reservation  are  not  even  attend- 
ing a  school  of  any  kind. 


The  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council,  Mr.  Raymond  Nakai,  has  esti- 
mated that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
adult  population  on  the  reservation  can- 
not read,  speak,  or  write  the  English 
language. 

This  is  hardly  the  kind  of  record  to 
inspire  confidence  in  Federal  ability  to 
administer  educational  programs  as 
compared  to  local  .supervision. 

The  Federal  Government's  failure  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  Indians 
was  openly  admitted  last  month  by  an- 
other Federal  agency — the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity. 

I  have  with  me  two  bulletins  released 
by  that  agency  last  month,  which  an- 
nounced the  grant  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  for 
antipoverty  projects. 

I  want  to  read  them  because  they  point 
out  in  the  Government's  own  language 
how  bad  a  job  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
The  first  bulletin  relates  to  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  at  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  ■ 
and  reads: 

Five  hundred  Navajo  children  living  in 
primitive  conditions  will  soon  go  to  a  school 
designed  exclusively  to  implement  an  at- 
tack on   poverty. 

A  Federal  grant  of  $214,300  to  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  In  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  will 
establish  a  program  of  first-class  education 
at  the  Lukachukal  School  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  Arizona.  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiinlty, 
announced  the  grant  today. 

A  recently  built  facility  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  school  will  employ  a  new 
curriculum  and  advanced  techniques,  in- 
cluding language  laboratories  to  teach  Eng- 
lish. Most  of  the  children  speak  only 
Navajo. 

Courses  In  Navajo  culture  and  history  are 
expected  to  instill  a  sense  of  cultural  pride 
In  the  students.  Preschool  sessions  will 
give  the  youngest  children  an  early  start 
in  their  growth  out  of  poverty. 

I  now  wish  to  refer  to  a  bulletin  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

An  antipoverty  grant  of  $920,400  will  be 
invested  in  improving  the  conditions  of  We 
for  more  than  93,000  Navajo  Indians  suffering 
severe  deprivation  on  reservations  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 

That  is  less  than  $10  per  person. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

The  award  was  announced  today  by  Sar- 
gent Shriver. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  I  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
when  we  talk  about  education  of  tne 
children  of  our  country,  when  we  realize 
how  we  have  failed  in  this  regard,  ana 
how  our  Indian  people  have  sufferea 
some  of  the  inequities  mentioned  in  tnis 
discussion.  . 

The  proposed  amendment  would  noi 
correct  all  of  these  inequities,  but  woma 
certainly  help  overcome  part  of  me 
problem.  ^,  ,  .... 

I  feel  that  it  is  highly  essential  tnai 
this  amendment  be  adopted,  as  it  woma 
do  much  of  what  we'have  failed  to  do  in 
previous  legislation  for  our  vaam 
people,  as  well  as  many  other  cmiare" 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  unaei- 
privileged.  t 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  ^ 
accept  with  gratitude  the  contribution 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Arizona. 
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It  seems  to  me  he  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant statement.  Indians,-  wards  of 
the  Government,  who  needed  education, 
apparently  were  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  local  school  district 
to  get  an  education.  I  gather  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Federal 
agency  designed  to  do  something  for 
those  people,  has  not  don(;  it.  Perhaps 
if  we  can  get  more  money  into  Arizona 
something  can  be  done  about  taking  care 
of  this  pressing  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  rose. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  will  permit  me  to 
do  so,  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  sup- 
port the  Senator's  amendment,  because 
I  am  sympathetic  toward  the  purpose 
he  has  in  mind.  However,  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned  not  with  poverty- 
stricken  children,  but  children  who  are 
educationally  deprived.  I  think  that 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

My  own  State  is  very  small.  We  are 
making  a  valiant  effort  to  raise  our  edu- 
cational standards,  which  compare  at 
the  present  time  very  favorably  with 
those  in  other  States.  We  have  one  of 
the  highest  State  income  taxes  in  the 
country.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to 
improve  our  educational  system  gen- 
erally. 

I  note,  however,  that  the  table  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  indicates  that  my  State  would 
show  a  net  gain  of  $52,293  under  his 
proposal.  However,  there  is  an  error 
in  the  figure  for  Vermont's  current  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance. This  error  is  in  no  way  due 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  There 
was  a  mixup  in  estimating  Vermont's 
1963-64  current  expenditures,  and  this 
error  appears  in  the  1964  Digest  of  Edu- 
cational Statistics  upon  which  the  Sen- 
ator relies  in  computing  his  figures. 

In  brief,  Vermont  is  listed  as  having 
$387  current  expenditures  per  pupil, 
when  in  fact  the  figure,  as  certified  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Vermont  De- 
partment of  Education,  is  $437.  The 
same  basic  error  underestimates  Ver- 
mont's effort  index.  Instead  of  the  4.24 
figure  given,  recalculation  on  the  basis 
of  the  correct  current  expenditure  figure 
yields  4.70,  which  compares  favorably 
with  the  national  average  of  4.60. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  Ver- 
mont would  receive  $218.50  per  eligible 
child,  while  under  this  amendment,  Ver- 
mont would  receive  only  $200  per  child. 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  result  in  a  net  loss  to  Vermont 
of  $67,870. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  any  error  crept  into  the 
figures.  I  took  the  figures  from  the 
Office  of  Education's  statistics.  I  won- 
der if  we  may  not  be  comparing  oranges 
and  apples,  and  whether  the  Senator  is 
considering  all  pupils,  and  I  am  talking 
about  pupils  in  the  poverty  deprived  defi- 
nition— in  other   words,  as  an  educa- 


tionally deprived  child  is  defined  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  information  was 
given  to  me  by  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Education.  I  am  sure  its  figures  are 
accurate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  esti- 
mated public  expenditures  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  each 
State  for  1964-65;  the  fund  allocation 
under  title  I  of  the  current  bill,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  State's  education 
budget  which  those  allocations  repre- 
sent. 

Before  referring  to  that  table,  I  wish 
to  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties  we  had 
in  1948  in  preparing  an  aid  to  education 
bill  was  in  arriving'at  how  to  divide  the 
money  that  might  be  appropriated.  The 
late  Senator  Taf t  and  I  found  no  method 
by  which  it  could  be  done  to  satisfy 
everybody. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  enact  a  bill,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  to  each  State  a  certain 
amount  per  child. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A  basic  share  per 
child. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  started  out  by 
seeking  to  make  it  possible  for  each 
State  to  spend  a  minimum  of  $40  per 
child  in  1947,  and  raised  it  to  $45  or 
$50  in  the  bill  which  finally  passed 
the  Senate  in  1949.  We  also  provided 
that  each  State  would  receive  no  less 
than  $5  per  child  in  Federal  funds,  as 
I  recall.  That  put  a  little  sugar  under 
the  beehive. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  a  floor  of 
$200  vmder  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  will  use  this  table  to  indi- 
cate that  the  education  budgets  of  some 
of  the  poorer  States  will  be  benefited  by 
the  formula  in  the  current  bill  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  budgets  in  some 
of  the  richer  States  will  be.  For  in- 
stance, the  State  of  Mississippi  holds 
first  place  in  this  table.  The  amount  of 
Federal  funds  that  would  be  allocated 
to  that  State  if  the  bill  is  passed  repre- 
sents 15.7  percent  of  Mississippi's  esti- 
mated budget  for  the  operation  of  its 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Its  1964-65  school  budget  amounts  to 
$178,500,000. 

Under  this  bill,  Mississippi  would  re- 
ceive $28,029,000,  or  15.7  percent  of  the 
money  being  spent  for  education  in  Mis- 
sissippi this  year. 

In  Nevada,  which  would  receive  the 
smallest  percentage  figure  under  the  bill, 
the  State  spends  $68,100,000  for  educa- 
tion. Under  this  formula,  it  would  re- 
ceive $658,000,  or  0.9  percent  of  its  lower 
education  budget  should  this  bill  be  en- 
acted into  law  as  written. 

The  State  whose  school  budget  would 
receive  the  second  highest  percentage  in 
Federal  aid  is  Arkansas.  Arkansas  will 
spend  an  estimated  $153,952,000  in  1964- 
65.  That  State  would  receive  $21,095,000 
from  the  Federal  Government  if  this  bill 
should  be  enacted,  which  would  be  13.7 
percent  of  all  funds  being  spent  for 
schools  in  that  State. 


Arkansas,  of  course,  is  not  so  well  to  do 
as  some  of  the  others  of  our  Nation, 
which  this  table  indicates  will  receive  a 
very  small  percentage  increase  in  their 
education  budgets. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  situation 
in  every  State,  but  with  the  permission 
of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  I  should  like  to  place  this  table 
in  the  Record.  I  believe  that  it  is  indic- 
ative of  the  fact  that  the  States  which 
are  more  in  need  do  receive  relatively 
more  aid  than  the  richer  States.  The 
States  from  the  South,  and  I  believe 
West  Virginia,  would  make  up  the  10 
States  receiving  the  highest  percentage 
of  Federal  funds  in  proportion  to  what 
each  State  spends  of  its  own  fimds. 

One  of  the  richer  States  mentioned 
quite  a  few  times  today  is  New  York. 

New  York  spends  $2,722  million  for 
schools.  Under  the  formula  written  into 
the  bill,  it  would  receive  $91,983,000, 
which  represents  3.3  percent  of  what  is 
being  spent  by  New  York  State  this  year. 
It  is  not  among  the  10  richest  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  is  not  among 
the  10  richest  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  that  I  mean  It  is 
not  among  those  10  States  receiving  the 
lowest  percentage  of  Federal  sums  in 
comparison  to  the  amount  which  the 
States  spend.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  factors  in  the  percentage  figtires 
which  do  not  show  up  in  this  table. 

In  other  words,  the  table  has,  in  one 
column,  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
public  schools,  1964-65,  by  the  States, 
including  capital  outlay  and  interest. 
Then  the  funds  allocated  under  title  I 
of  the  bill  are  shown  in  column  2  and 
those  allocations,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
State  educational  budget,  appear  in 
column  3. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
answered  it  very  easily.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  if  one  has  a  little  money, 
and  he  receives  a  little  more,  then  that 
additional  amount  is  a  big  percentage. 
If  one  has  a  lot  of  money,  and  receives  a 
large  sum  in  addition,  then  he  has  re- 
ceived only  a  small  amoimt  in  terms  of 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  merely  point- 
ing out  that  no  matter  what  formula 
was  used,  everyone  would  not  be  satis- 
fied that  justice  was  being  done.  This 
formula,  it  would  seem  to  me,  indicates 
that  the  States  which  need  it  the  most 
will  get  the  largest  percentage,  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  spends,  than  the 
richer  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
the  formula.  I  should  like  to  see  a  better 
one,  but  irrespective  of  what  the  formula 
contains,  we  are  going  to  take  from 
someone  in  order  to  give  to  others. 

One  formula  which  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  yesterday  would  have  given 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  believe,  $27  mil- 
lion more  than  the  formula  which  is  now 
in  the  bill.  But  in  giving  that  much 
more  to  Louisiana,  we  would  have  to 
take  from  others. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  work  out  a  for- 
mula which  provides  aid  more  or  less 
equally  to  all.    The  idea  that  I  had,  when 
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we  first  tried  to  provide  Federal  funds 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  States,  was  to  create  a  huge  equali- 
zation fund  and  to  draw  from  that  fund 
sufficient  money  in  order  to  give  to  a 
child — no  matter  where  he  lived — a  fair 
amount  of  education.  That  would  be 
the  formula  I  should  like  to  propose,  but 
I  doubt  that  we  could  get  such  a  for- 
mula through.  It  would  deprive  many 
States  which  would  receive  no  funds  at 
all.  I  doubt  that  the  Senate  could  be 
persuaded  to  pass  such  a  bill.  Unless 
we  in  some  way  provided  money  for  all 
States,  I  doubt  that  we  could  enact  any 
bill  to  assist  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  really  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I^know 
that  he  has  been  involved  in  these  flights 
and  debates  for  quite  a  long  time.  I 
quoted  from  Senator  Taft  in  1949  when 
the  Senator  said  that  he  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him.  I  quoted  directly 
what  Senator  Taft  had  said;  namely, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  get 
this  on  an  equitable  basis  was  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  and  that  if  we  add 
it  all  up,  how  much  is  going  to  edu- 
cation, one  can  see  how  much  of  the 
income  of  a  State,  or  the  wealth  of 
a  State,  is  being  used  for  educational 
purposes.  The  States  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  mentioned  are  putting 
forth  a  far  greater  effort  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  their  States,  in  terms 
of  per  capita  income,  than  are  the 
wealthy,  industrial  States  of  New  York, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  permit  me  to  place  this 
table  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  table  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  10  States  which  will  have 
the  greatest  percentage  of  their  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  budgets  sup- 
plied under  title  I  allocations  are  marked 
with  A-1  to  A-10.  Those  receiving  the 
smallest  percentage  are  marked  by  B-1 
to  B-10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[In  thousands] 


Estimated 

expendi- 

tures for 

Funds 

Title  I 

public 

allocated 

allocations 

schools, 

under 

as  percent 
of  State 

1964-65, 

title  I  of 

by  States, 

education 

education 

including 

biU 

budget 

capital 

outlay  and 

interest 

Alabama,  A-4 

$247. 125 

$31,738 

12.8 

Alaska 

38.779 

1,431 

3.6 

Arizona  

175,000 

9,757 
21,095 

5  5 

Arkansas,  A-2 

l.'a,  952 

13.7 

California,  B-4... 

3, 191, 000 

73, 145 

2.2 

Colorado 

274. 7,50 

8,4.54 

3  0 

Connecticut,  B-3. 

348,150 

7, 175 

2.0 

Delaware,  B-10. . 

70,993 

1,967 

2.7 

Florida 

625,003 

27,896 

4  4 

Georgia,  A-10 

387. 518 

34, 518 

8.9 

Hawaii 

75.080 

2,128 

2.8 

Idaho.. 

68,450 

2,311 

3.3 

Illinois  

1,249,396 
594,470 

43,361 
18.773 

3.4 

Indiana 

3.1 

Iowa 

314, 346 

17, 325 

5.5 

Kansas 

272, 500 

9,753 

3.5 

[In  thousands] 


Estimated 

expendi- 

tures for 

Funds 

Title  I 

public 

allocated 

allocations 

schools, 

under 

as  percent 

1964-65, 

title  I  of 

of  State 

.. 

by  States, 

education 

education 

including 

bill 

budget 

capital 

outlay  and 

, 

interest 

Kentucky,  A-5.,. 

$234, 750 

$28,215 

12.0 

Louisiana,  A-9... 

3.59,350 

37.904 

10.5 

Maine --- 

92,  525 

3,907 

4.2 

Maryland 

454,848 

14,356 

3.1 

Massachusetts, 

B-8     

534,000 
1,170,000 

13, 989 
32, 7-'9 

2.6 

Michigan,  B-9.— 

2.7 

Minnesota 

503, 500 

20,877 

4.1 

Mis.'jissippi,  A-l.. 

178,500 

28,029 

15.7 

Missouri 

435, 500 

26.867 

6.1 

Montana 

03,600 
156, 100 

3,750 
6.793 

4.0 

Neljri\ska.. 

4.3 

Nevada,  B-1 

68,100 

658 

.9 

New  Hampshire. 

B-5   

6S,  490 
865, 100 

1.610 
20.196 

2.3 

New  Jersey,  B-6. 

2.3 

New  .Mexico 

1.37,400 

8.932 

6.5 

New  York 

2, 722, 000 

91,893 

3.3 

North  Carolina, 

A-C 

414,877 

48, 5.56 

11.7 

North  Dakota..-- 

73, 225 

5, 070 

6.9 

Ohio 

1,201,300 
239, 160 

36,709 
1.5,  .590 

3.0 

Oklahoma 

6.5 

(')repou    

280,800 

7.894 

2.8 

Pennsylvania 

1, 07ii,  824 

49. 520 

4.5 

Rhode  lisland 

84,275 

3,747 

4.4 

South    Carolina, 

A-3 

1%,3.50 

25, 519 

12. 9 

South  Dakota 

81.  025 

6, 249 

7.7 

Tennessee,  A-8... 

293,:jOO 

31,093 

10.6 

Texas 

1, 079,  OOO 

74, 580 

R.9 

Utah,B-2 -- 

148, 000 

2, 628 

1.7 

Vermont.    

40, 210 
424,  .500 

1, 5,56 
29.434 

3.8 

Virginia 

6.9 

Washington.  B-7. 

4G2, 200 

11,275 

2.4 

West  Virginia, 

A-7 

146,650 

15. 741 

10.7 

Wisconsin 

502.200 

16. 078 

3.2 

Wyoming 

52,300 

1,471 

2.8 

District  of 

Columbia 

83,054 

4,633 

5.5 

Sources:  a)  "Estimates  of  School  Statistics,"  1964- 
65,  p.  31.  National  Education  Association  Research  Divi- 
sion. (2)  Rept.  No.  146  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  VS'elfare.  accompanying  11.  R.  2302. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  made  the  case. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  already  discussed  it  at 
great  length. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
against  the  amendment  formula  which 
I  used  in  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  H.R.  2362  by 
Senator  Dominick 

This  proposed  amendment  includes  two 
changes  in  the  present  formula:  (1)  The  use 
of  a  flat  $200  payment  per  deprived  child 
supplemented  by  (2)  a  bonus  of  $1  for  each 
.01  percent  that  the  State's  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  effort  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average.  "Effort"  in  this  case  Is  the 
ratio  of  elementary  and  secondary  expendi- 
tures to  personal  income. 

THE    USE    OF    A    FLAT    RATE    PATMENT    PER 
DEPRIVED  CHILD 

The  following  points  can  be  made  relative 
to  the  use  of  a  flat  rate  payment  per  de- 
prived child : 

1.  Title  I  is  not  a  foundation  program  de- 
signed to  equalize  educational  programs  at  a 
fixed  level  of  support. 

2.  It  Is  a  compensatory  program  designed 
to  provide  the  extra  effort  needed  In  each 
school  district  to  offset  the  disadvantages 
of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  child. 


3.  It  takes  more  money  In  a  high  expendi. 
tiore  State  to  make  the  same  relative  extra 
effort  than  It  does  In  a  low  expenditure  State    ■ 

4.  The  use  of  a  flat  rate  expenditure  per 
child  would  overcompensate  in  some  school 
districts  and  undercompensate  in  others. 
The  use  of  the  present  State  average  exJ 
penditure  per  child  will  result  in  such  high 
percentage  Increases  in  some  low  expenditure 
districts  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  30  percent  cutoff  for  the  first  year  in  order 
to  assure  prudent  expenditure  of  funds.  The 
use  of  a  flat  rate  would  simply  compound 
this  problem  while  reducing  the  ability  of 
high  expenditure  States  to  meet  their  needs. 

5.  The  present  formula  is  a  combination 
of  self-compensating  factors.  The  poverty 
level  measure  is  fixed,  but  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure is  variable.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  a  $2,000  level  of  family  income  in  rural 
Mississippi  is  not  the  same  level  of  poverty 
as  a  $2,000  family  Income  in  New  York  City. 
The  higher  Federal  payment  per  child  in 
New  York  does,  however,  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  a  higher  income  level  for  poverty  In 
that  State.  The  use  of  the  effort  factor 
actually  Increases  the  disparity  rather  than 
compensates  for  it. 

THE  USE  OF  AN  EFFORT  INDEX 

There  are  at  least  four  important  reasons 
why  an  effort  Index  is  not  appropriate  as  a 
part  of  the  basic  allocation  formula  in  the 
proposed  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965." 

1.  Special  educational  needs:  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. These  needs  exist  regardless  of  the 
effort  of  the  individual  States.  If  they  do  not 
exist,  then  programs  for  such  children  can- 
not be  Justified,  and  no  payments  will  be 
made.  In  virtually  all  special  State  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  which  are  similar  In 
concept  to  this  legislation,  payment  is  made 
for  the  extra  costs  of  such  programs  without 
regard  to  the  wealth  or  effort  of  the  local 
educational  agency.  The  present  formula  is 
designed  to  give  a  fair  distribution  to  the 
States  to  meet  the  relative  impact  of  these 
extra  costs.  The  proposed  formula  would 
reduce  the  ability  of  some  high  educational 
cost  States  to  meet  these  extra  needs  by 
reducing  their  total  allocation  even  though 
they  are  making  an  above  average  effort  as 
defined  under  the  amendment. 

2.  Effort  measure  is  Incomplete:  Use  of 
educational  expenditures  alone  does  not  give 
a  true  measure  of  the  States  fiscal  effort.  If 
viewed  selfishly  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  other  governmental  functions  may  be 
ignored;  but.  in  fact,  they  are  important  to 
the  ability  of  the  State  and  local  tax  systems 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  The  use  of 
a  combined  effort  index  gives  a  different  dis- 
tribution than  the  one  proposed. 

Even  a  combined  index,  however,  Ignores 
privately  supplied  services  which  may  vary 
extensively  from  State  to  State.  This  be- 
comes particularly  important  for  the  educa- 
tional function  with  its  wide  variation  in 
the  proportion  of  public  versus  private  ex- 
penditures at  all  levels  of  education.  Gen- 
erally, the  same  group  of  States  which  ts 
penalized  by  the  use  of  a  fiat  payment  per 
child  will  also  be  penalized  by  the  lower 
effort  measure  which  results  if  all  educa- 
tional expenditures  are  not  included. 

3.  Effort  measure  is  not  uniform:  While 
this  effort  measure  Is  expressed  in  percentage 
terms,  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
5-percent  effort  in  one  State  is  the  same  as 
a  5-percent  effort  in  another.  Without  get- 
ting into  the  technicalities  of  marginal  1^ 
come  concepts  it  may  be  generally  noted 
that  a  wealthy  State  can  afford  to  spend  a 
higher  percentage  of  Its  total  Income  on  any 
or  all  governmental  functions  than  a  pooj 
State  because  there  will  still  be  more  left 
in  the  private  sector  in  per  capita  dollar 
terms  than  in  the  poor  State.  It  is  pro°' 
ably   not  possible  to   Indicate  exactly  W 
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this  varies  because  it  is  diflScult  to  deduct 
the  extra  cost  of  living  portion  from  higher 
personal  incomes,  but  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
philosophical  relationship  to  the  wealthy  in- 
dividual versus  the  poor.  Ten  percent  of  a 
$100,000  net  income  after  taxes  does  not 
represent  the  same  sacrifice  as  10  percent  of 
a  $2,000  net  income.  Ample  funds  are  left 
for  basic  needs  from  the  $90,000  remainder; 
whereas  the  $1,800,  or  even  the  original 
$2,000,  may  not  provide  for  basic  needs. 

4.  Effort  bonus  is  already  supplied:  The 
special  incentive  grants  included  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  supply,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  additional  sums  to  local 
educational  agencies  that  make  an  extra 
effort  in  their  educational  expenditures. 
They  will  not  be  handicapped  by  State  av- 
erages which  deny  them  aid  because  other 
local  agencies  have  chosen  not  to  make  the 
effort,  as  the  proposed  amendment  would. 
Under  the  present  language  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  be  able  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  its  extra  efforts,  in  matching  dollars 
for  programs  for  the  educationally  deprived, 
assuming  that  the  State  support  remains  at 
least  con.stant. 

REMOVAL     OF     30-PERCENT    LIMITATION 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
amendment  removes  the  30-percent  prudent 
expenditure  provision  of  the  current  lan- 
guage while  increasing  by  50  percent  or  more 
the  allocations  in  those  States  where  the 
prudent  expenditure  limitation  would 
largely  apply.  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
a  school  district  would  be  able  to  virtually 


double  Its  expenditures  in  1  year  without 
great  waste  and  yet  that  is  being  invited  by 
this  type  of  amendment.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  not  a  general  aid  bill, 
but  even  if  It  were,  it  is  doubtful  that 
these  districts  could  absorb  so  much,  so  fast. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  where  plans  must  be 
submitted  and  approved  for  special  pro- 
grams. 

CONCLUSION 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  distri- 
bution which  is  unlikely  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation for  the  deprived  child  over  the  present 
distribution  in  the  States  receiving  the 
greatest  gains  and  will  seriously  reduce  the 
benefits  to  deprived  children  in  the  States 
receiving  the  greatest  reductions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  test  is  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government 
gives  to  the  so-called  slum  schools  or 
lower  quality  schools  in  the  deprived 
areas  of  the  country.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  covering  the  expenditure  of  the 
10  wealthiest  counties  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  10  poorest  counties 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  educational  budget 
of  each  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Administration's  school-aid  bill — Federal  funds  for  the  wealthy 


County  and  State 


United  States. 


10  wealtliiest  counties: 

Montgomery  (.Maryland) 

Arlington  (Virginia) ^r.. 

Fairfax  (Virginia) 

Du  Page  (Illinois) 

Marin  (California) 

Westchester  (New  York) 

Bergen  (New  Jersey) 

Union  (New  Jersey) 

Montgomerv  ( Pennsylvania) . 
Fairfield  (Connecticut) 


Total  eligible  children  and  funds. 


10  poor  counties: 

Grant  (West  Virginia) 

Falls  (Te.xas) 

Sunflower  (.Mississippi) 

Knox  (Kentucky). 

Tensas  ( Louisiana) 

Wiliiamsliure  (South  Carolina). 

Sumter  (Alabama) 

Holmes  (Mississippi) 

Breathitt  (Kentuclcy) 

Tunica  (.Mississippi) , 


Total  eligible  children  and  funds. 


Family  income  data 


Median 
income 


$5,660 


9,317 
8,670 
8,607 
8,570 
8,110 
8,052 
7,978 
7,746 
7,632 
7,371 


2.437 
2.287 
1,790 
1, 722 
1,683 
1,631 
1,564 
1,4.53 
1,432 
1,2'^0 


Percent 
under 
$3,000 


21.4 


5.5 
6.0 
5.8 
5.9 
8.8 
8.0 
6.4 
7.8 
7.4 
9.3 


64.0 
60.6 
68.1 
70.5 
70.9 
68.3 
72.3 
72.0 
76.0 
77.8 


Percent 

$10,000 
and  over 


15.1 


44.6 
38.6 
37.8 
36.0 
33.4 
36.3 
32.1 
30.5 
30.7 
29.1 


3.0 
4.0 
3.9 


1.7 
3.3 

2.5 
2.7 
2.8 
2.0 
3.7 


School-age  children 


Number  in 
families 
with  less 

than  $2,000 
income 


4,911,143 


Percent 
of  all 
school- 
age 
children 


11 


2,343 
1,347 
1,994 
1,853 
1,278 
6,210 
4,631 
3,743 
3,535 
5,269 


32,563 


833 
2.233 
6.184 
3.137 
1.651 
6.118 
2.790 
4.543 
1.998 
2,965 


32, 452 


35 
41 
42 
39 
41 
41 
43 
52 
39 
54 


Funds  for 

county  in  1st 

year  under 

administr.i- 

tion's  school 

bill 


$972, 726, 965 


572. 864 

235, 725 

348,950 

443,794 

338, 670 

2, 189, 026 

1,315,204 

1,063,012 

857, 238 

1,553.604 


8, 918, 087 


124.950 
432. 086 
745. 173 
470, 550 
329, 375 
810,000 
390,600 
f47, 432 
299.700 
357.283 


4. 507. 149 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "County  and  City  Data  Book":  Committee  on 
Kducation  and  Labor,  IlOuse  of  Representatives,  "Education  Goals  for  1965"  (committee  print),  pp.  65-126. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  10  wealthiest  raise 
J466,683,000,  in  round  numbers.  The 
Federal  Government  contributes  $8,- 
919,000,  or  1.9  percent  of  their  budget. 
The  10  poorest  counties  raise  $13,197,- 
000,  and  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes $4,508,000.  or  34.2  percent  of 
tneir  budget,  under  the  program. 

The  Federal  Government  will  pay  a 
substantially  higher  amount,  percent- 
agewise, in  the  poorer  school  districts 

S?  ^^  *^6  higher  school  districts. 

That  is  a  fair  formula. 
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If  we  adopt  a  different  formula,  we 
shall  discriminate  against  the  deprived 
children  in  the  slum  school  districts  of 
New  York  City  and  in  the  slum  school 
districts  in  Chicago  and  in  every  other 
slum  school  district  in  the  covmtry. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  It  is  because  we 
will  then  be  interfering  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  objective  of  the  bill,  as 
intended  by  the  policy  of  the  bill. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it  because 
the  bill — and  the  educational  people  of 
the  country  are  united  on  this  point — 


is  designed  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  poor  quality  school  districts  in  each 
State  and  the  better  quality  school  dis- 
tricts in  each  State.  That  is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do. 

However,  if  we  follow  the  formula  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  we  shall  not 
accomplish  a  narrowing  of  that  gap  in 
the  slum  school  districts  in  New  York 
City  or  in  Chicago  or  in  Detroit  to  the 
same  degree  that  we  will  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  or  any  of  the  so-called  poor 
counties. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  fair.  Senators 
may  say,  "But  they  still  pay  a  great  deal 
more  money."  We  are  trying  to  give  the 
students  in  each  poor  State  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  the  students  in  the  better 
districts  receive.  That  is  the  theory  of 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  at- 
tacks the  whole  theory  and  policy  of  the 
bill.  He  would  assume  that  it  is  a  gen- 
eral aid  bill.  It  is  not  a  general  aid  bill. 
Title  I  is  clearly  a  title  that  goes  to  a 
special  class  of  students,  called  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  students.  The  mon- 
ey does  not  go  into  any  rich  school  dis- 
trict without  such  children.  It  goes  into 
the  poor  school  districts.  It  is  to  be  used 
for  educationally  deprived  children.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair,  on  the  basis  of 
that  policy,  in  effect,  to  give  less  to  the 
poor  schoolchildren  in  New  York  City. 
Senators  may  say,  "They  will  get  more 
money  than  those  in  Mississippi."  That 
is  true.  But  they  need  more  money  in 
order  to  help  bring  them  up  to  the  over- 
all level  of  the  school  districts  in  New 
York  City  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  shall  make  one  more  comment  and 
then  take  questions  before  I  close. 

The  SenatoA  f rom  Colorado  would  ac- 
complish his  purpose  by  increasing  the 
amount  to  be  authorized  by  the  bill  by 
$128  million. 

Therefore,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  pending  bill  would  cost  much 
less  than  it  would  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  close  my  comments  by  saying  that 
we  have  a  formula  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  educational  groups  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  people  in  the  office  of  education,  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

This  causes  me  to  make  a  quick  com- 
ment about  the  30  percent  cutoflF.  If  we 
take  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  proposes,  in  many 
school  districts  there  will  be  a  recap- 
ture of  the  funds  because,  as  the  testi- 
mony shows,  they  could  not  wisely  spend 
the  money  this  year.  This  is  a  1-year 
authorization.  They  could  not  spend 
the  money  this  year  without  waste. 
They  should  not  expand  their  budgets 
beyond  30  percent  a  year.  If  they  re- 
ceive funds  beyond  the  30  percent  ex- 
pansion of  their  present  budget  they 
must  return  the  money  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  if  this  provision  Is 
returned  as  it  should  be. 

We  shall  have  a  chance  1  year  from 
now  to  review  the  authorizations.  If 
we  find  that  some  changes  should  be 
made,  we  can  make  them.  However, 
the  bill  is  ready  to  be  put  to  work.    In 
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my  judgment  the  bill  ought  to  be 
adopted  without  adding  to  it  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  apportionment  formula 
is  one  which  applies  to  the  allocation  of 
the  total  amount  of  money  between  the 
States,  rather  than  primarily  to  the  al- 
location to  school  districts  within  a 
State? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  money  that  goes  to 
the  States  is  to  be  allocated  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State  that  qualify  under  the  criteria  re- 
quired to  be  applied  in  the  determination 
of  the  number  of  deprived  children  in  a 
given  school  district . 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  frorf  Louisi- 
ana yesterday  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  today,  unless  there  are  that  num- 
ber of  deprived  school  children  in  a  dis- 
trict, it  does  not  get  a  dollar.  If  among 
the  school  districts  there  is  a  so-called 
high-level  school  district,  and  if  in  that 
school  district  there  are  a  few  deprived 
children,  that  school  district  does  not 
get  a  dollar,  because  those  children  are 
already  getting  the  benefit  of  higher 
quality  education. 

I  was  surprised  this  afternoon  to  hear 
my  friend  from  Ohio  take  the  position 
that  he  thought  the  quality  of  education 
in  a  given  city  school  district  was  the 
same  as  in  any  other  school  district  in 
the  city.  One  need  only  go  within  a  few 
blocks  from  where  I  am  speaking  to  know 
that  that  is  not  true.  Or  one  could  go 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
visit  in  one  of  the  slum  areas  in  New 
York  City.  We  see  a  great  disparity 
in  the  quality  of  education  so  far  as  the 
various  school  districts  in  New  York  City 
are  concerned.  Or  we  could  go  with  my 
friend  from  Illinois  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  find  the  same  situation. 

I  uish  to  stress  this  point.  What  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  compare  the  amount  of  money  among 
the  States,  rather  than  to  compare  the 
amount  of  money  In  terms  of  what  the 
deprived  children  in  a  given  State  get  in 
relationship  to  what  the  State  already 
supplies  students  in  the  better  school 
districts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  approach.  I  understand  that 
the  allocation  between  the  States  is  de- 
termined not  merely  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  families  of  abject  poverty, 
but  also  is  modified  by  the  amount  that 
is  actually  spent  on  education  in  the 
State.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  there  is  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  spend  less. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  any  require- 
ment that  in  the  allocation  of  the  State 
figure  between  the  various  school  districts 
the  amounts  spent  by  the  local  school 
districts  are  also  taken  into  account,  or 
is  it  merely  the  number  of  children  In 
families  who  are  in  abject  poverty? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  only  check  is  that 
the  bill  provides  that  they  carmot  spend 
less  than  they  spent  last  year  in  order 
to  get  the  money  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  is  intended 
that  the  money  should  be  allocated  be- 


tween the  different  districts  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  who  are 
in  abject  poverty.    Is  that  con-ect? 
Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  we  consider 
communities  like  Grosse  Pointe.  Mich., 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  and 
so  forth,  which,  in  the  main,  consist 
of  extremely  wealthy  people,  but  which 
also  have  some  children  who  are  poor. 
Will  the  sums  granted  to  such  a  district 
be  used  to  raise  the  general  level  of  edu- 
cation, or  will  they  be  used  for  special 
education  to  be  given  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  school  district  X  in 
any  one  of  these  cities  or  communities 
qualifies  for  assistance  under  the  Act, 
the  plan  that  is  submitted  by  the  local 
authorities  will  be  a  variable  plan.  For 
example,  they  may  find  that  they  wish 
to  solve  a  remedial  reading  problem  or 
that  what  they  need  is  a  school  break- 
fast program,  because  some  of  their 
youngsters  are  sent  to  school  hungry. 
They  can  use  it  for  those  purposes,  but 
the  local  authority  must  determine  the 
answer  by  the  programs  they  submit, 
which  are  approved  by  the  State  agency 
as  being  in  conformity  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  bill,  and  the  funds  are 
granted  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    We  are  making  legis- 
lative history  tonight. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  will  guide 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  made  the  statement 
in  the  report,  and  I  covered  the  subject 
yesterday,  too.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
peat it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  point  clinched.  In  the  allocations 
which  would  be  made  to  specific  school 
districts,  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that 
the  money  should  be  used  predominantly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  needy 
families? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  entire  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  money  would  not 
be  used  to  subsidize  general  education, 
of  which  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  wealthy  school  districts  would 
be  the  primary  recipients? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  could  not  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  an  important 
point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  could  not  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Have 
we  not  found  in  our  hearings  that  dis- 
tricts in  areas  of  the  United  States  which 
are  considered  to  be  wealthy  have  de- 
prived children  whose  education  is  suf- 
fering? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  every  State  there  is 
a  surprising  number  of  what  I  have  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  so-called  slum 
school  districts  or  deprived  school  dis- 
tricts, and  a  few  blocks  or  perhaps  a  few 
miles  away  from  such  districts,  there 
will  be  a  very  wealthy  district. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  For  ex- 
ample,  I  believe  we  would  all  consider 
that  New  York  City  is  a  wealthy  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  according  to  statistics  that 
were  placed  before  the  committee,  a  child 
in  Harlem,  for  example,  between  the 
third  grade  and  the  sixth  grade  in  New 
York  City  loses  10  points  because  of  IQ? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  he  loses 
10  IQ  points  when  retested.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out  in 
the  hearings,  the  dropout  problem  is 
created  in  such  areas.  We  must  do 
something  in  the  Harlem  school  dis- 
trict in  order  to  get  the  level  of  the 
quality  of  education  up  nearer  to  the 
level  of  education  in  Westchester 
County. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  found  that  by  the 
eighth  grade  many  of  the  children  in 
the  Harlem  school  district  are  already 
2  years  behind? 

Mr.  MORSE.  By  the  eighth  grade  I 
fear  too  many  of  them  are  lost. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  we  found  that  even  in 
the  case  of  States  such  as  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  State  bf  Illinois,  or  any  of 
the  other  States  which  have  been  men- 
tioned today,  in  some  parts  of  such 
States  three  times  the  amount  of  money 
and  three  times  the  amoimt  of  effort  is 
made  in  the  more  wealthy  areas  of  such 
States,  and  the  children  who  go  to  school 
in  deprived  areas  in  those  States  suffer? 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  A  num- 
ber of  references  to  the  State  of  New 
York  have  been  made  which  might  give 
the  impression  that  New  York  was  play- 
ing the  role  of  Shylock.  We  have  heard 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  would  come 
to  New  York,  which  is  a  wealthy  State, 
while  other  States  would  suffer.  The 
record  indicates  quite  to  the  contrary', 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  to  repeat  what  he  so  eloquently 
said  yesterday,  though  I  wish  he  would 
give  a  summaiT  of  his  statement.  His 
statement  yesterday  in  i-egard  to  the  bill 
vis-a-vis  the  wealthier  States  and  the 
equity  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  is  devastating  in 
answer  to  the  argument  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  funneling  huge  sums  on 
certain  States  to  be  put  into  the  slum 
school  districts  of  other  States,  thereby 
discriminating  against  their  own  slum 
school  districts.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  give  a  brief  summarj' 
of  that  statement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  question  that  education  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  is  not  merely  a  prob- 
lem of  New  York,  Mississippi,  or  Ala- 
bama. If  we  make  progress  in  education 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  it  will  help 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  If  we  maKe 
progress  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
it  will  help  In  the  State  of  Alabama  or 
the  State  of  California.  The  problem 
is  a  national  problem,  and  we  all  musi 
make  an  effort  to  solve  it.    The  effort 
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must  be  made,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said,  on  a  nationwide  basis.  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  classrooms 
are  at  least  50  percent  more  expensive 
than  they  are  in  some  of  the  other  States 
mentioned,  where  the  salaries  of  teachers 
are  at  least  50  percent  more  than  they 
are  in  some  of  the  other  States,  a  great 
effort  must  be  made. 

I  point  out  that  under  title  I  the  State 
of  New  York  will  pay  $143.1  million,  while 
it  will  receive  in  funds  under  that  title 
S91.9  million.  In  other  words,  it  will  pay 
about  $50  million  more  than  it  will  re- 
ceive back. 

Alabama,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
will  pay  $10.3  million  in  taxes,  and  will 
receive  $31.7  million  back. 

North  Carolina,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, will  pay  $15  million  in  taxes,  and 
will  receive  $48  million  back. 

Texas  will  pay  $45  million  in  taxes  and 
mil  receive  $74  million  back. 

West  Virginia  will  pay  $7.2  million, 
and  will  receive  $15.7  million  back. 

I  believe  that  we  in  New  York  have 
a  responsibility.  In  the  New  England 
States  there  is  a  responsibility.  There 
is  a  responsibility  in  the  industrial  States 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
other  areas  of  our  country  where  there 
is  greater  wealth  to  areas  where  there 
is  less  wealth.  But  I  think  it  should  also 
be  pointed  out,  so  the  Record  will  be 
completely  clear,  that  the  role  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  industrial 
States  is  not  that  of  a  Shylock.  Money 
will  not  be  collected  from  the  poorer 
States  to  be  used  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  prob- 
lems in  the  State  of  New  York  and  all  the 
other  industrial  States.  We  have  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  cities  and  crime 
on  the  streets. 

That  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  education  and  a  lack 
of  hope.  A  sufficient  effort  must  be  made 
by  the  local  community  and  the  State. 
We  need  also  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  must  pool  all  our  re- 
sources in  a  formula  that  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely fair.  Obviously  there  will  be  in- 
equities. 

There  are  indications  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  effect  that  the  poverty 
level  is  $2,000,  not  $3,000.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  there  are  children  on  re- 
lief who  would  not  qualify  for  help  and 
assistance  under  the  proposed  program. 
But  I  support  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  basis  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  an  effort  to  evolve, 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  way,  a  program 
which  will  be  helpful  to  our  children  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1 
have  made  my  case.  I  am  ready  to  rest 
my  case. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
^Q  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted.  New  York  will  not  be  broke. 
|t  will  still  receive  more  than  $54  million 
irom  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  not  make 
it  fair  so  far  as  its  discriminatory  effect 
against  New  York  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Ml'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  formula  of  the  bill, 
and  that  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  can- 
not be  oversimplified.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  to  set  a  nationwide  standard  and  that 
funds  provided  in  the  bill  would  be  ap- 
plied, either  to  raise  or  lower  contribu- 
tions in  order  to  approximate  that  stand- 
ard, whereas,  under  the  bill  the  standard 
would  be  limited  to  the  State. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  would  provide 
funds  to  move  toward  the  most  effective 
level  which  the  State  provides,  rather 
than  a  nationwide  level  or  standard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  approaches.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  like  to  have 
us  adopt  a  formula  which  would  be  a 
replica  of  the  so-called  equalization  for- 
mula that  we  support  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill.  But  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  not  that  kind  of  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  which  would  deal  with  11  percent 
of  our  schoolchildren,  and  they  are  the 
deprived  schoolchildren. 

The  bill  would  pinpoint  the  aid,  not  to 
all  school  districts  in  the  State,  but  only 
to  the  so-called  low  quality,  slum,  de- 
prived school  districts — whatever  adjec- 
tive the  Senator  might  wish  to  use  to 
describe  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  followed  these 
proposals  and  listened  to  the  arguments 
with  great  interest.  I  recall  my  experi- 
ence as  a  member  for  5  years  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  We 
considered  many  education  bills,  some 
providing  aid  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  some  of  which  I  intro- 
duced or  joined  as  a  sponsor.  Two  of 
such  bills  have  passed  the  Senate,  per- 
haps three.  None  has  ever  passed  the 
House.  I  recall  that  members  developed 
foi-mulas,  as  I  did  which  we  thought 
would  be  the  most  equitable.  And  this 
is  the  case  today,  as  alternatives  to  the 
bill  are  proposed. 

Comparing  allocations  made  to  my 
State  of  Kentucky  imder  the  bill,  and 
under  the  amendment,  my  State  would 
gain  under  the  amendment.  But  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
make  a  start;  and  the  bill  is  a  start. 
I  will  vote  for  the  committee  proposal 
to  make  the  necessary  start  to  provide 
funds  for  educational  opportunity  to  the 
young  men  and  women  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools  and  high  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  support.  I  rest 
my  case. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bass  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  and  myself. 


It  has  been  said — and  we  all  know  it 
to  be  a  fact — that  the  bill  cannot  be 
amended.  It  was  rushed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  went  to 
the  floor  of  that  body  under  a  rule,  and 
it  was  not  amended  there. 

The  bill  comes  to  us  at  this  time  un- 
der rather  unusual  circumstances  for  a 
bill  of  this  significance.  I  shall  make 
only  one  comment  on  that  point.  I  have 
before  me  the  printed  record  of  hearings 
of  the  committee.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
determine,  they  are  about  8  inches 
thick.  The  hearings  first  became  avail- 
able to  Senators  yesterday.  The  report- 
ed bill  first  became  available  to  Senators 
yesterday.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee first  became  available  to  Senators 
yesterday.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  reason- 
able Senator  would  go  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  try  to  make  them  believe  that 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
healings  adequately,  or  study  the  report 
adequately,  or  study  the  bill  adequately 
in  the  time  that  has  been  available  to  us. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  from 
1955  to  1959,  I  myself  would  be  without 
adequate  guidance  in  this  matter. 

I  deplore  any  necessity  to  comply  with 
the  hope,  as  has  been  indicated,  that  the 
Senate  would  vote  on  the  bill  tonight.  I 
can  assure  Senators  that  the  vote  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  will  not  take 
place  tonight,  in  case  any  Senator  had 
such  an  idea. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  does  not  expect  to  vote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  tonight.  I  am  not  urging 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  it.  We  can  go 
as  far  as  we  can  tonight  and  proceed 
again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
manager  of  the  bill  say  that,  because  I 
have  heard  him  make  statements  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  just  made.  I  thought  I 
should  put  the  Senate  on  warning  that 
the  bill  will  not  be  passed  tonight,  even  if 
we  remain  here  until  6  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered.  I  observe  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  had  to  absent  himself 
from  the  Chamber  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  shall  first  address  myself  to  the 
subject  of  the  "bad  boy"  States— the 
States  that  are  robbing  others,  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this 
phase  at  length.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  would  sei-ve  any  purpose  in  resolv- 
ing the  problem  before  us.  If  we  are  to 
equitably  help  the  districts  and  the  areas 
which  contain  more  than  10  students 
from  families  having  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year,  we  shall  have  to  do  so  upon 
some  sane,  sensible  basis. 

I,  too,  have  worked  with  such  formulas 
in  the  Senate  in  other  areas  as  well  as  in 
the  education  area.  Many  different  ap- 
proaches could  be  taken.    The  first  and 
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obvious  one  is  that  we  might  give  assist- 
ance to  every  child  in  any  given  district 
in  the  United  States  equally  upon  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  poor  children  in 
each  district.  There  are  reasons,  of 
course,  why  this  would  not  be  entirely 
equitable.  We  could  consider  the  per 
capita  income  of  a  State;  or,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  did 
a  while  ago,  we  could  cbnsider  the  com- 
parative amounts  a  given  State  con- 
tributes to  the  National  Government  and 
the  amount  it  receives  in  Federal  aid. 
But  all  such  methods  beg  the  question 
and  do  not  reach  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  what  is  an  equitable  way  to  award 
assistance  to  the  areas  where  it  is  needed. 
I  cannot  follow  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  in  the  case  of  New 
York  the  districts  that  needed  assist- 
ance the  most  would  be  penalized.  That 
is  not  true. 

I  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  wisely  revised  distribution  for- 
mula embodied  in  the  amendment.    It 
vividly  displays  the  folly  of  hasty  action 
in  a  matter  of  such  vital  concern  as  the 
national  education  system.    It  also  por- 
trays  vividly    that   the   Senate   has   a 
right — indeed,  it  has  a  mandate — to  work 
its  will  upon  the  bill.    I  cannot  believe 
that  I  could  go  home  and  face  my  con- 
stituents— and  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
Senator  could  go  home  and  face  his  con- 
stituents— and  say,   "The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  down  through  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  had  a  single  constmctive  idea  to. 
add  to  the  bill."    Has  the  bill  become  'a 
new  Bible?     Is  it  a  new  New  Testament? 
There  is  another  way  in  which  we 
might  consider  the  distribution  of  assist- 
ance under  the  bill.    I  must  be  perfectly 
frank.    I  have  always  been  wary  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  in  a  general 
manner.    Although  this  bill  purports  not 
to  do  that,  that  is  almost  what  it  does, 
and  that  is  what  it  will  do  within  a  mat- 
ter of  a  year  or  two. 

The  only  other  equitable  method  that 
can  be  produced  for  assisting  States, 
after  we  have  ascertained  the  number  of 
children  in  a  district  who  are  under  the 
arbitrary  $2,000  classification  which  the 
bill  contains — and  someone  had  to  select 
such  a  figure;  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
that — is  to  decide  not  the  amount  at 
which  their  land  is  assessed,  not  how 
much  they  provide  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  how  much  they  receive  from 
the  National  Gover.jnent,  or  anything 
else  of  that  sort.     The  only  fair  and 


equitable  way  to  proceed  is  the  one  that 
my  colleague  has  suggested.  It  is  similar 
to  an  amendment  I  suggested  to  the  1958 
School  Construction  Act.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  will  remember  that.  It  is 
based  upon  ascertaining  what  the  States 
are  capable  of  providing. 

It  is  true  that  some  States  have  low 
per  capita  incomes,  and  that  some  States 
make  less  effort  to  support  their  schools 
from  their  per  capita  income.  The  hear- 
ings of  some  years  ago  on  the  School 
Construction  Act  illustrate  that  ade- 
quately. 

So  the  amendment  strikes  a  ratio  be- 
tween the  wealth  of  the  State  and  the 
amount  that  the  State  spends  per  capita 
on  its  students  for  education,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  shall  be  allocated 
upon  that  basis. 

This  carefully  conceived  formula  is  not 
only  progressive  and  fair  and  equitable, 
but  it  also  strikes  at  the  target  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  the  formula  in 
the  bill  cannot  even  approach. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  completely 
at  a  loss  to  discover  any  adequate  reason 
why  this  amendment  was  not  adopted  in 
Committee.  I  fail  to  see  any  logic  in  the 
reasons  given  this  afternoon  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  for  not  adopting  it  as  a 
floor  amendment. 

I  remind  the  Senators  that  this  applies 
a  principle  somewhat  similar — not  exact- 
ly the  same  but  similar — to  those  already 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  school  con- 
struction program  in  title  III  of  the 
1958  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
long  held  the  conviction  that  the  root  of 
poverty  and  deprivation  is  in  ignorance, 
and  that  the  only  lasting  results  in  the 
ameloriation  of  poverty  and  deprivation 
are  to  be  gained  through  education  and 
training. 

Public  doles  cannot  elevate  societies. 
They  only  fill  empty  bellies,  temporarily. 
Massive  public  works  programs  do  not 
improve  a  man's  ability  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  family,  if  he  has  no  skill. 
These  kinds  of  program  only  give  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  symptoms  and  do 
nothing  to  the  cause. 

A  man  with  a  brain  tumor  may  re- 
ceive temporary  relief  from  his  head- 
aches if  he  takes  aspirin,  but  if  his  sup- 
ply of  aspirin  is  cut  off,  his  headaches 
will  return  with  greater  intensity. 

The  espoused  concept  behind  this  bill 
is  contained  in  section  201,  entitled 
"Declaration  of  Policy."     Lest  we  lose 


right  at  this  point  our  sense  of  direction, 
let  me  read  it.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  of  low-income 
families  and  the  Impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  flnanclal  assistance 
(as  set  forth  In  this  title)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-Income  families 
to  expand  and  Improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means  (Including 
preschool  programs)  which  contribute  par- 
ticularly to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

We  have  said  that  we  recognize  the 
"special  educational  needs  of  children  of 
low-income  families,"  and  have  impliedly 
said  that  they  are  different  from  those  of 
children  fi*om  high-  or  middle-income 
families.  Since  more  than  $1  billion 
will  be  distributed  under  this  title,  I 
assume  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  poorer  children  re- 
quire additional  and  special  efforts.  It 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  greater  tlie 
concentration  of  poor  children  tlie 
greater  the  effort  should  be.  It  would 
also  seem  to  follow  that  since  this  is  a 
Federal  aid  program,  Federal  aid  shguld 
be  greater  in  the  area  of  the  higher  inci- 
dence of  poverty.  It  would  seem  to  fol- 
low. But  it  does  not,  according  to  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.  By  some  strange 
mental  gymnastics,  they  have  arrived  at 
a  formula  that  grants  more  to  New  Yorlc 
than  it  does  to  Texas. 

I  am  not  trying  to  belabor  New  York 
because  it  is  a  big  or  wealthy  State. 
There  are  50  States.  We  must  make  some 
comparisons  with  what  will  happen  if 
we  do  not  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 
am  not  picking  on  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  its  17  million  people.  I  am 
merely  pointing  out,  as  one  must  do,  what 
the  results  of  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
are,  and  what  the  results  would  be  if  the 
amendment  were  not  adopted. 

I  cannot  understand  why  New  York 
would  receive  more  than  Texas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  given  to  us  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Texas  has  more  pov- 
erty-stricken children  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  this  fact  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


National  average. 

Alabama - 

Alaska 

AriTiona 

Arkansas 

California -.- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


Per 

capita 

personal 

income, 

1%3 


$2.  <43 


Estimated 
number  of 
children  in 

poverty 

catepory  as 

defined  in 

H.R.  2362, 

as 

reported 


1.6.V5 
2  819 

1,598 
2.930 
2..^»6 
.3. 162 
3,250 


226.700 

.').299 

42.  S90 

139, 702 

276. 093 

37.  784 

2.').  997 

7,899 


Estimated 
allocation  of 
funds  under 

title  I  of 

H.R  2362.  as 

reported 


$31.73.S.0O0 
1,  Am.  938 
9.  7^7. 481 
21,095  002 
73. 14.5.  .300 
8.4.54.110 
7.17.5.172 
1. 966.  851 


Estimated 
amount 
receive.! 
per  child 

in  poverty 

cntecory 

under 

title  I  of 

II  R.  2362 


$140 
270 
277 
1.51 
265 
223 
276 
249 


EfTort 

indes 

l)a«ed  on 

I->er  capita 

income, 

f  percent) 


4.60 


4.2! 
.5.41 
5.93 
5.09 
5.  .53 
.5.  45 
3.84 
.3.98 


District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Ocoreia 


Hawaii-... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Per 

capita 

persona! 

income. 

1963 


$.3,398 
2.111 
1.865 
2,476 
1.9.34 
2, 945 
2. 475 
2,274 
2,23! 
1,789 


Estimated 
number  of 
children  in 

poverty 

category  as 

defined  in 

II. R.  2362. 

as 

reported 


17,924 

143. 795 

225.  699 

10.  .585 

15.136 

181. 047 

80,  .398 

75.988 

44.560 

188. 101 


Estimated 
allofation  of 
funds  under 

title  I  of 

II.R.2362,  as 

reported 


$4. 6:i3.  3.54 

27.  896.  2:«) 

34.  .51 7.  87! 

2. 127.  785 

2.311.382 

43.  360. 809 

18. 772. 978 

17, 325,  264 

9, 7.52, 736 

28.21.5,150 


Estimated 
amount 
received 
per  child 

in  poverty 

catecory 

under 

title  I  of 

II.R.2362 


$2.58 
194 
1.53 
201 
152 
239 
233 
228 
218 
150 


Effort 

index 

based  on 

per  capita 

income, 

1963-«4 

(percent) 


2.89 
4.45 
♦.« 

3.97 
4.37 
3.7! 
t82 
5.05 
5.60 
3.77 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

number  of 

Estimated 

amount 

Effort 

number  of 

Estimated 

amount 

Effort 

Per 

children  in 

allocation  of 

received 

index 

Per 

children  in 

allocation  of 

received 

Index 

capita 

poverty 

funds  under 

per  child 

based  on 

capita 

poverty 

funds  under 

per  ch  ild 

based  on 

personal 

category  as 

title  I  of 

In  poverty 

per  capita 

personal 

category  as 

title  I  of 

in  poverty 

per  capita 

income. 

defined  in 

JI.R.2362,as 

cateRory 

income. 

income. 

defined  in 

H.R.  2362,  as 

category 

income 

1963 

n.R.  2362, 

reported 

under 

1963-64 

1963 

H.R.  2362, 

reported 

under 

1963-84 

as 

title  I  of 

(percent) 

as 

title  I  of 

(percent) 

reported 

H.R.  2362 

reported 

H.R.  2362 

$1,768 
2,008 
2,778 
2, 8.50 

189,996 
20.673 
58,716 
58,959 

$37, 904. 234 

3, 907, 179 

14, 356, 074 

13, 988. 7-54 

$199 
189 
244 
237 

5.64 
4.44 
4.41 
3  26 

Oklahoma , 

$1,953 
2.515 
2,444 
2,  .398 

88.966 

29,190 

204.287 

14,986 

$15.  .596. 196 

7.  893.  807 

49,  519,  506 

3,  746.  500 

$176 
270 
242 
250 

4.S8 

Uflinp                  .....--.. 

Oregon 

5.61 

Pennsylvania 

3.76 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  

4.06 

2,  .528 
2.332 

144,908 
%2. 092 

32.729.320 
20. 876. 677 

226 
2M 

.  4.97 
S  65 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1,.584 
1,932 

192.597 
31.232 

2.5.519.12,5 
6,  249, 1.52 

132 
200 

4.M 

Minrtpsota ---- 

6.33 

iiicci«inni           ------ 

1,379 
2.608 
2. 2.39 
2,293 
3,372 
2,303 

232,603 

128. 242 

15.967 

36.093 

3,414 

7,540 

28, 028, 704 

26,  866,  755 

3, 750. 273 

6. 793. 169 

658.184 

1,609.796 

120 
209 
234 
188 
191 
213 

5.04 
3.73 
.5.63 
4.26 
4.48 
4.14 

Tennessee 

1,776 
Z046 
2.129 
2,092 
2,066 
2,505 

213, 694 
386.  .599 

13. 089 

8,043 

168.285 

44. 195 

31,  092.  525 
74.  580, 048 
2, 627.  783 
1,  .556. 327 
29, 433, 775 
11,275.168 

145 
193 
187 
193 
175 
255 

4.23 

Texas 

4.81 

Utah 

6.31 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

4.24 

4.22 

New  Hampshire 

Washington 

5.60 

New  Jer^v       

C,900 
1,887 
3,000 
1,813 

71.113 

40.634 

260, 704 

303, 475 

20,19e.092 

8,931.560 

91,893.2.53 

48, 556, 000 

283 
220 
3.53 
160 

4.14 
fl..57 
4.69 
4.71 

West  Virginia 

1,872 
2.380 
2,427 

104,943 

64, 6,53 

5,817 

15,741,450 

16,078,428 

1.470,960 

1.50 
248 
253 

4.37 

Wisconsin.. 

4.72 

\'pff  York          

Wyoming ... 

6.06 

North  Carolina - 

North  Dakota 

Qliio       

2,030 

24, 323 

5, 069, 610 

208 

5.57 

U.S.  total 

5.161  198 

1, 060, 082, 973 

2  483 

164,613 

36,708,699 

223 

4.48 

Source:  Cols.  1  and  5,  "Digest  of  Education  Statistics,"  Office  of  Education,  p.  67, 1964  ed.;  col.  2,  Office  of  Education  estimate  based  on  1960  census;  col.  3,  H.  Rept.  143, 89th 

Cong.,  p.  5. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  386,599  deprived  children  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  as  opposed  to  only  260,- 
764  in  New  York.  Yet  New  York  will 
receive  $91,863,253.  Texas  will  receive 
only  $74,580,048.  In  other  words.  New 
Yorlc  will  receive  $17,313,205  more  to 
spend  on  125,835  fewer  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

These  same  statistics  show  that  the 
per  capita  income  in  New  York  is  $3,000, 
while  it  is  only  $2,046  in  Texas.  What 
kind  of  aid  program  helps  most  those 
best  able  to  help  themselves? 

The  argiunent  has  been  used  in  the 
Chamber  this  afternoon  that  they  need 
more  money  in  New  York,  for  example, 
than  they  do  in  Texas.  First  of  all,  let 
me  point  out  that  what  we  are  doing, 
if  we  adopt  this  bill  with  its  present 
formula,  is  building  in  a  perpetuation  of 
poverty  as  far  as  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  concerned.  We  are  perpetuat- 
ing the  poverty-stricken  areas  with  re- 
spect to  assistance  to  their  schools,  be- 
cause if  we  continue  with  this  formula 
next  year — and  we  probably  will,  if 
we  pass  it  this  year — we  would  con- 
tinue the  lesser  support,  to  use  the  ex- 
ample I  have  just  used,  in  Texas, 
where  they  need  it  more  because  they 
do  not  have  the  wealth  that  New  York 
has.  We  would  endlessly  through  the 
years  give  less  help  to  the  States  that 
need  it  most,  and  give  a  lion's  share  to 
the  States  that  do  not  need  it  because  of 
their  higher  income. 

The  second  point  that  I  should  like  to 
malce  with  regard  to  this  particular  ar- 
gument that  the  big  States  need  more 
is  that  in  every  1  of  the  10  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
'^e  have  had  argviments  pro  and  con 
'■ith  respect  to  minimum  wages.  Of 
<!ourse,  those  of  us  who  represented 
areas  which  had  large  agricultural  and 
nonurban  areas  have  always  contended 
that  a  minimum  wage  which  was  across 
tne  board  was  not  a  fair  one. 

Senators  who  represent  large  indus- 
trial States  have  never  bought  this  ar- 
SJjnient.  The  distinguished  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  does  not  buy  that  argu- 
ment.   Yet,  today  they  are  using  the 


very  same  argument  that  I  have  used 
against  a  nationwide  minimum  wage. 
They  are  using  the  same  argument  today 
because  they  are  saying,  in  effect,  that 
it  costs  more  to  live  in  New  York  than 
it  does  to  live  in  Texas,  it  costs  more 
to  live  in  Michigan  than  it  does  to  live  in 
Louisiana,  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  differential  in  the  formula. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  an  answer  been 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on 
the  argument  just  now  made? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  not  heard  one  this  afternoon. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  statistics' 
show  that  the  States  already  making  the 


benefits  of  our  society";  "that  money 
spent  in  that  area  will  bring  a  long- 
range  return  to  the  country  through  in- 
creased tax  revenue  resulting  from 
higher  incomes  in  the  area." 

The  policy  of  that  measure  was  to  con- 
centrate our  assistance  in  this  area  of 
great  need  in  order  to  lift  it  out  of  its 
depressed  condition  and  cause  it  to  "con- 
tribute more  than  it  cost.  The  formula 
in  the  administration's  education  bill  re- 
verses that  policy.  Of  all  the  States  mak- 
ing up  the  Appalachia  area,  only  the 
highly  industrialized  States  will  receive 
more  than  $200  per  poor  pupil  under  title 
I;  namely,  Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Permsylvania.  All  the  other  States 
for  which  such  a  strong  case  weis  made 
as  to  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  a  great 


greatest  effort  in  terms  of  their  ability"^  Federal  aid  program  to  lift  them  out  of 


would  be  the  recipients  of  the  increased 
allocation  under  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment. Those  States  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  assume  the  burden 
of  educating  their  children,  within  their 
ability  to  do  so.  But,  if  it  is  recognized, 
as  I  believe  section  201  of  the  bill  does, 
that  most  of  the  poorer  States  need  help 
from  an  outside  source — and  by  poorer 
States  I  must  assume  the  formula  of 
per  capita  income;  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  good  expression  of  a  State's 
wealth — that  help  should  be  distributed 
in  a  manner  that  will  help  those  who 
need  it  most  and  will  reward  those  who 
have  done  the  best  they  can,  and  also, 
encourage  them  to  do  more.  This  is 
what  the  Dominick  amendment  does.  To 
penalize  the  poorer  States  for  not  being 
able  to  do  more,  as  the  formula  in  the 
present  bill  does,  is  like  kicking  a  man 
when  he  is  down. 

Earlier  this  year  we  passed  a  bill  to 
grant  special  assistance  to  a  region  of 
this  country  because  of  its  special  pov- 
erty condition.  I  refer  to  the  Appa- 
lachia bill.  Arguments  in  favor  of  that 
bill  were  characterized  by  such  state- 
ments as  "poverty  breeds  more  poverty" ; 
"that  outside  help  was  needed  to  break 
the  chain  of  poverty";  "that  if  we  are 
to  help  this  region  of  the  country  assume 
its  proper  share  of  the  burden  of  this 
country  we  must  help  it  achieve  the 


poverty,  because  poverty  perpetuated 
poverty,  will  receive  less  than  $200  per 
poor  pupil. 

To  put  it  amother  way,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  four  wealthy  States,  all  of 
the  States  of  Appalachia  will  receive  less 
than  $200  floor  established  by  the  Domi- 
nick amendment. 

Let  me  review  those  figures.  Alabama 
will  get  $140  per  poor  pupil.  Georgia 
will  get  $153.  Kentucky  will  get  $150. 
North  Carolina  will  get  $160.  South  Car- 
oUna  will  get  $132.  Tennessee  will  get 
$145.    Virginia  will  get  $175. 

The  State  which  we  were  told  had  the 
greatest  need  and  is  receiving  the  great- 
est amount  under  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram, West  Virginia,  is  to  receive  only 
$150  per  pupil. 

Let  us  contrast  these  figures  with  the 
allocations  to  the  richer  industrial  States 
in  Appalachia.  Maryland  wiU  get  $244 
F>er  pupil.  New  York  will  receive  $353. 
Ohio  will  receive  $223.  Pennsylvania  will 
get  $242  per  poor  pupil. 

Prom  this  it  appears  that  our  policy 
seems  to  be  to  build  roads  where  the 
poverty  concentration  is  greatest,  and 
build  schools  where  it  is  the  least. 

Superhighways  are  nice  to  have,  £ind 
in  our  industrial  States  they  have  be- 
come a  great  necessity.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  want  to  make  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  Appalachia, 
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we  should  be  building  schools,  and  not 
roads.  A  fancy  road  is  of  little  use  to 
the  man  who  does  not  have  enough  edu- 
cation and  training  to  earn  enough  to 
support  his  family  and  buy  a  car  to  drive 
on  that  road. 

The  Dominick  amendment  puts  a  rea- 
sonable floor  under  the  assistance  given 
to  improve  the  educational  opportunities 
for  deprived  children,  and  yet  it  strikes 
a  balance  in  terms  of  rewarding  greater 
local  effort  based  on  ability.  It  says  to 
those  States  that  are  receiving  the  mini- 
mum, "Do  more  on  the  local  level  and 
you  will  receive  more  from  the  Federal 
level." 

We  have  established  our  income  tax 
on  the  basis  of  "ability  to  pay."  This 
philosophy,  I  believe,  has  been  pretty 
well  accepted  throughout  the  country  as 
the  fairest  method  of  apportioning  our 
national  tax  burden.  Yet  this  bill  ig- 
nores this  time-tested  principle  and  bases 
its  rewards  strictly  on  a  basis  of  what  is 
being  spent.  Of  course,  what  is  being 
spent  does  not  bear  any  relation  to  the 

need. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  allocation  Is 
based  on  the  amount  that  is  being  spent, 
instead  of  the  amount  that  is  needed, 
does  that  mean  we  are  helping  those  who 
have  the  most  money  the  most  and  help- 
ing those  who  have  the  least  money  the 
least? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  what  it  means. 
That  is  a  very  good  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  the  pending  bill  and 
the  pending  amendment. 

Finally,  if  we  were  to  apply  a  prin- 
ciple to  the  income  tax  law  that  disre- 
garded one's  ability  to  pay,  I  daresay 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  would 
pronounce  it  grossly  unfair.  Yet,  in  ef- 
fect, that  is  what  they  are  doing  in  this 
approach  to  the  distribution  of  these 
funds. 

The  Dominick  amendment  recognizes 
this  great  principle  of  "ability  to  pay"  in 
distribution  of  the  funds.  Because  of 
this,  and  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  con- 


centrate the  aid  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
need,  I  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  raise  another  question. 
I  find  it  rather  curious  that  the  formula 
in  the  bill  is  purportedly  effective  for 
only  1  year.    1  would  like  to  think  that 
in  such  a  far-reaching  measure  as  this, 
providing  for  an  expenditure  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion, the  committee  would  be  more  cer- 
tain of  the  formula  they  want  to  give  to 
the  bill  than  to  throw  in  a  stop-gap  bill. 
With  due  deference  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee,  is  it 
not  a  more  reasonable  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  tacit  admission  that  they  are  not 
sure  of  the  formula  and  that  the  bill  has 
not  really  received  the  consideration  it 
should  receive?    This  bill  ought  to  be  on 
the  floor  and  pending  on  the  calendar  for 
6  weeks.   Then  it  ought  to  be  debated  for 
another  3  or  4  weeks  before  it  is  passed. 
I  would  guarantee  if  we  did  take  a 
reasonable  time  to  consider  this  bill,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  receive 
messages  from  their  homes  and  literally 
from  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  so 
loud  and  clear  that  there  would  be  a  real 
modification  of  the  bill. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a 
sheet  of  statistics  which  I  have  already 
offered  for  the  Record  and  give  two  or 
three  comparisons.  The  statistics  are 
from  a  combination  of  sources,  but  they 
include  the  "Digest  of  Education  Statis- 
tics," from  the  Office  of  Education,  page 
67,  the  Office  of  Education  Estimate  Base 
on  1960  Census,  and  House  Report  No. 
143,  89th  Congress,  page  5. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  based 
upon  the  effort  index  of  the  States  and 
their  ability  to  pay,  they  follow  in  this 
order : 

New  Mexico,  6.57  percent.  It  makes 
the  greatest  effort  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  on  the  basis  of  its  per  capita  in- 
come. Yet,  it  does  not  receive  $353  per 
student;  it  receives  $220. 

The  second  highest  State  in  point  of 
effort,  using  the  same  criteria,  is  Utah. 
Utah  has  an  effort  factor  of  6.31  percent. 
Do  its  students  receive,  or  does  the  school 
district  receive,  for  the  benefit  of  its  stu- 
dents, the  sum  of  $300  or  $353,  or  $225? 

Dominick  amendment  to  11. R.  2362 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona ... 

Arkansas 

California 

Coloraflo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas • 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine — 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Per  pupil 
distribution 


$200 
281 
333 
249 
293 
285 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
222 
245 
300 
200 
304 
200 
200 
200 
237 
305 
244 
200 


Increase  or 

decrease 
(per  pupil) 


+$60 
+11 

+106 
+98 
+28 
+62 
-76 
-49 
-58 
+6 
+47 
-1 
+48 
-39 
-11 
+  17 
+82 
+50 

+  ia5 

+u 

-44 

-37 
+11 

+51 

+124 

-9 


Not  in  the  least.  Utah,  which  makes  the 
second  highest  or  greatest  effort— and 
this  means  sacrifice,  remember — will  re- 
ceive $187  per  student. 

The  third  largest  and  third  greatest 
effort  is  made  by  my  neighboring  State, 
Wyoming,  represented  in  part  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  §impson].  The  effort 
factor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  6.08 
percent.  It  is  third  in  the  effort  which 
it  makes  to  support  its  educational  insti- 
tutions. But,  does  it  receive  $353,  or 
$300?    No,  it  ends  with  $253. 

The  fourth  State  is  the  great  State  of 
Arizona.  It  has  an  effort  factor  of  5.93 
percent.  It  does  not  get  up  to  the  $300 
class,  either,  in  this  game  of  checkers. 
It  ends  with  $227— not  $275,  not  $300,  not 
$353,  but  $227. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  which  has  an 
effort  factor  of  5.65  percent,  does  not  end 
in  the  $300  class,  either,  it  ends  with 
$254.  The  sixth  State  in  this  list  which 
is  ably  represented  in  part  by  the  great 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  has  an  effort  fac 
tor  of  5.63  percent;  yet  it  ends  with  only 
$234. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
people  in  Montana,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Colorado — even  though  Colorado  is 
down  a  httle  further  on  this  list^work 
just  as  hard  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  schools  as  do  those  in  the  indus- 
trial States  in  the  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  fol- 
low this  list  all  the  way  through.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Record,  and 
those  who  care  to  do  so  may  look  at  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  entitled 
"Dominick  Amendment  to  H.R.  2362," 
which  has  been  prepared  by  my  able  col- 
league. It  shows  the  per  pupil  distribu- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  amendment,  the 
increase  or  decrease  per  pupil,  and  the 
estimated  allocations  per  State  and  the 
increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Estimated 
allocation 


$45, 340. 000 

1, 489, 019 

14, 282. 370 

34, 785, 798 

80,895,249 

10, 708, 440 

5, 199, 400 

1,579,800 

3, 584, 800 

28, 759, 000 

45, 1.39, 800 

2,117,000 

3, 027. 200 

30, 209, 400 

17, 848,  356 

18, 617, 0t» 

13, 368, 000 

37, 620, 200 

57,  758,  784 

4, 134, 600 

11,74.3.200 

11,791,800 

34, 343, 196 

25,  038,  060 

.56,  755, 132 

25,648,400 


Increase  or 
decrease 


+$13,962,000 

+.58,081 

+4,  524, 889 

+  13,090,796 

+7,749,949 

+2,314,3.30 

-1,97.5,772 

-387, 051 

-1,048.5,54 

+8r)2, 770 

+10,621,129 

-10,785 

+71.5, 818 

-7,151,409 

-924, 622 

+1, 291, 796 

+3, 615, 264 

+9, 405, 0,50 

+19,854,5.50 

+227, 421 

-2,612,874 

-2, 196,  9,54 

+3, 386, 124 

+4, 161, 383 

+28, 720, 428 

-1,218,355 


Per  pupil 
distribution 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio..- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .- 

Peimsylvania 

Rhode  Island — 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virsrinia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$303 
200 
200 
200 
200 
397 
209 
211 
297 
200 
200 
291 
200 
200 
200 
278 
200 
221 
371 
200 
200 
300 
200 
212 
348 


Increase  or 

decrease 
(per  pupil) 


$+69 

+12 

+9 

-33 

-83 

+177 

-144 
+51 
+89 
-23 
+25 
+21 
-42 
-50 
+68 
+73 
+55 
+28 

+184 
+7 
+25 
+45 
+50 
-36 
+95 


Estimated 
allocation 


$4, 838, 001^ 

7,218,000 

682, 800 

1,. 508,  000 

14,222,600 

16,131,098 

54, 499, 676 

64,033,225 

7,223,931 

32,922,600 

17,79.3,200 

8,494,290 

40,857,400 

2,997,200 

38,519,400 

8, 526, 336 

42, 738, 800 

85,438,379 

5,189.919 

1,608,600 

33, 657, 000 

13, 258. 500 

20, 988, 600 

13,706,436 

2,024,316 


Increase  or 
decrease 


+$1,087,:2> 

+425,431 

+24,616 

-m,m 

-5,973,492 

+7,200,135 

-37,393,5" 

+15,477,225 

+2,154,321 

13,786,099 

+2,197,004 

+600,483 

-8,662,106 

-749,300 

+13,000,275 

+2,277,1M 

+11,646,275 

+10,858,331 

+2,562,136 

^  +52,293 

+4,224,2^5 

+1,983.332 

+5,247,150 

l2  371,99'2 

+553,356 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  table  shown 
on  page  7335  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  shows  the  10  wealthiest 
counties  and  the  10  poorest  covmties  and 


the    distribution    of    funds    under    the 
formula  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Aibninistration's  school-aid  hill — Federal  funds  for  the  wealthy 


County  and  State 


United  States 

10  wealthiest  counties: 
Montgomery  (Md.). 

Arlinpton  (Va.) 

Fairfax  (Va.) 

Du  Pape  (lU.) 

Marin  (Calif.) 

Westchester  (N.Y.). 

Bergen  (N'..T.) 

Union  (M.J.) 

Montgomery  (Pa.).. 
Fairfield  (Conn.)... 


Total  eligible  children  and  funds. 

10  ix)or  counties: 

Grant  (W.  Va.) 

Falls  (Tex.) - -.. 

Sunflower  (Miss.) - 

Knox  (Ky.)- - - 

Tensas  (La.).. - 

Williamsburg  (S.C.) --.- 

Sumter  (.Via.) ---- 

Holmes  (Miss.) — 

Breathitt  (Ky.) -.- 

Tunica  (Miss.) 


Family  income  data 


Median 
Income 


$5,660 


9,317 
8,670 
8,607 
8,570 
8,110 
8,052 
7,978 
7,746 
7.632 
7,371 


Total  eligible  children  and  funds. 


2,437 
2,287 
1,790 
1,722 
1,683 
1,631 
1,564 
1, 4.53 
1,432 
1,260 


Under 
$3,000 


$10,000 
and  over 


Percent 
21.4 


5.5 
6.0 
5.8 
5.9 
8.8 
8.0 
6.4 
7.8 
7.4 
9.3 


64.0 
60.6 
68.1 
70.5 
70.9 
68.3 
72.3 
72.0 
76.0 
77.8 


Percent 
15.1 


School-age  children 


Number  i^ 
families 
with  less 

than  $2,000 
income 


4,911,143 


44.6 
38.6 
37.8 
36.0 
33.4 
36.3 
32.1 
30.5 
30.7 
29.1 


2,343 
1,347 
1,994 
1,853 
1,278 
6,210 
4,631 
3,743 
3,535 
5,629 


Percent 
of  all 
school- 
age 
children 


Funds  for 
county  in 
1st  year 
under  ad- 
ministration's 
school  bill 


11 


3.0 
4.0 
3.9 
1.7 
3.3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 
2.0 
3.7 


32,563 


833 
2,233 
6,184 
3,137 
1,651 
6,118 
2,790 
4,643 
1,998 
2,965 


32, 452 


35 
41 
42 
39 
41 
41 
43 
52 
39 
54 


$972, 720, 965 


.572, 864 

235,725 

348,950 

443,794 

338, 670 

2, 189. 026 

1,315,204 

1,063,012 

857,238 

1, 553, 604 


8, 918, 087 


124,950 
432, 086 
745, 173 
470,  550 
329, 375 
810,000 
390,600 
547, 432 
299,700 
357,283 


4, 507, 149 


Sources-  U  S   Ddpartment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "County  and  City  Data  Book";  Committee  on 
EduMtion  andLabor,  House  of  Representatives,  "Education  Goals  for  1965"  (committee  prmt),  pp.  65-126. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, looking  at  the  wealthy  coun- 
ties—the discrimination  against  the 
poorer  counties  has  already  been 
shown— I  say  to  all  Senators,  that  there 
can  be  no  more  equitable  way  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  to  the  school  districts 
than  to  distribute  it  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
effort  that  a  school  district  makes  to 
support  its  schools,  in  relation  to  its  per 
capita  income. 

Those  who  do  less  should  receive  less. 
If  they  do  more,  they  should  receive 
more.  The  only  natural  consequence  of 
the  formula  which  is  written  into  the  bill 
is  to  keep  the  poor  school  districts  poor 
and  never  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
raise  themselves  up  to  the  quality  of  the 
other  school  districts  because  they  do  not 
have  the  per  capita  income. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  pockets  of 
poverty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
large  cities — of  course  they  exist — would 
remain  pockets  of  poverty,  if  the 
Dominick  formula  should  be  adopted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  would  be 
true.  If  we  are  to  be  equitable  and  just, 
if  we  are  to  disburse  this  money  to  the 
school  districts  with  the  responsibility 
which  I  believe  our  constituents  require, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  do  it  under 
the  formula  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  and 
again  I  pay  my  respects  to  him  for  his 
very  worthwhile  addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  helpful  comments  which  my 


colleague  has  just  made.  I  believe  that 
it  is  particularly  important  that  he  has 
pointed  out  the  application  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Appalachian  States. 
I  believe  that  it  is  also  particularly  im- 
portant that  he  pointed  out  that  al- 
though under  the  existing  formula  we 
may  narrow  the  gap  between  Harlem  and 
Westchester  County,  we  do  not  narrow 
the  gap  between  Mississippi  and  New 
York.  At  a  time  when  there  is  such 
mobility  in  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  working 
on  an  arrangement  so  that  when  some- 
one comes  from  Mississippi  to  New  York, 
he  will  be  ready  to  go  into  the  school 
system. 

I  believe  that  this  effort  will  have  an 
enormous  impact.  I  also  believe  that  all 
Senators  should  be  really  impressed  with 
the  analysis  which  the  Senator  has  made 
of  this  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  on  having 
made  one  of  the  most  logical  presenta- 
tions on  a  complicated  subject  which  I 
have  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  he  has  made  a  very 
fine  statement. 

Years  ago,  in  my  own  State,  we  set  up 
a  minimum  foundation  plan  which  had 


already  been  set  up  in  some  States,  and 
which  has  been  followed  by  many  other 
States,  which  recognizes  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ALLOTT]  has  addressed  him- 
self. That  is,  that  it  is  not  only  an 
obligation  but  also  a  privilege  of  those 
better  off — and  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
counties  in  the  State  v/hich  are  better 
off — to  help  aflford  a  minimum  standard 
of  educational  opportunity  to  those  in 
poorer  counties  who  are  not  able  to  sup- 
ply that  standard  of  education. 

On  the  second  principle  which  the 
Senator  argued  so  eloquently,  let  me  say 
that  not  only  in  my  State  but  also  in 
other  States  of  which  I  know,  the  second 
factor  which  he  has  mentioned  is  also 
being  given  strong  consideration. 

In  my  State,  for  instance,  the  grant  of 
the  State,  in  a  minimum  foundation 
amount,  is  conditioned  upon  the  local 
county  doing  what  it  can  to  supply  its 
own  funds  for  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren; but,  having  done  all  that  it  can, 
it  is  lifted  up  to  a  level  of  minimum  op- 
portunity such  as  is  represented  in  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  his  able  colleague,  which  I 
strongly  support. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  program  of- 
fered in  this  important  field  must  recog- 
nize those  two  principles,  the  principle 
that  there  must  be  a  minimum  standard 
of  education,  at  least,  recognized  and 
established  in  the  poorer  places  where 
opportunity  is  now  being  withheld,  and 
the  other  principle  that  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  degree,  the  grant  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  instance, 
and  the  grant  of  the  States  in  the  other 
instance,  the  State  and  the  local  com- 
munity, must  do  its  best  to  take  care  of 
its  own  problem  and  its  oun  children. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  believe  that  he  has  made  a  splendid 
and  a  highly  logical  argument. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much.  I  agree 
with  him.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  choice  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado pointed  out  is  very  true.  The  bill 
may  help  to  lift  the  quality  of  education 
within  a  given  community  in  a  given 
place,  but  only  the  formula  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment would  help  to  equalize  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  we  cannot  forget. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  detain  the  Senate  for  only  a  few 
minutes.  Our  colleagues  are  prepared, 
I  realize,  to  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

On  yesterday  and  today  we  have  had 
analyzed  for  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  the  formula  in  the  administra- 
tion bill,  the  bill  which  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  which 
I  believe  will  pass  the  Senate.  We  have 
had  discussed  the  formula  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  and 
knowledgable  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick].  And  only  a  brief  time 
ago  the  able  senior  Senator  advocated 
the  formula  of  his  Colorado  colleague 
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[Mr.  Dominick],  the  author  of  the  State 
educational  allotment  proposal. 

At  this  evening  hour,  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote,  it  is  not  timely  or  nec- 
essary to  present  further  argument. 
Implied  in  the  comments  of  both  Sena- 
tors from  Colorado  is  an  interest  in  the 
Appalachian  region  and,  pinpointed 
often  in  these  remarks,  an  interest  in 
West  Virginia. 

In  good  humor,  I  state  that  both  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado,  for  whom  I  have 
a  personal  esteem,  and  whose  judgment 
on  many  occasions  I  recognize,  had  an 
opportunity  to  support  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  They  did 
not  do  so,  either  on  September  25.  1964. 
or  on  February  1,  1965.  Yet  now,  in  this 
debate,  we  have  had  it  implied  that  what 
we  did  in  the  Appalachian  bill  was  a 
valid  legislative  principle  enacted  into 
law.  In  effect  we  are  told  that  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  the  bill  2362,  is 
wrong,  because  in  a  sense  we  would 
shortchange  the  people  of  Appalachia. 
Our  esteemed  colleague  [Mr.  Allott] 
also  criticized  that  portion  of  funds  in 
the  Appalachian  Act  for  highway  con- 
struction. It  is  ti-ue  that  there  was  an 
emphasis  in  that  legislation  on  develop- 
mental and  access  roads.  Isolation  and 
less  than  adequate  transportation  have 
been  a  serious  deterrent  to  progress  in 
the  area.  This  is  a  fact.  But  I  would 
also  stress  strongly  the  fact  that  funds 
were  included  within  the  legislation  for 
health  and  hospital  facilities,  for  aid  to 
vocational  schools,  for  water  and  sewage 
treatment  plants,  for  a  water  resource 
study,  for  timber  development,  and  for 
conservation  of  the  soil,  and  other  con- 
structive purposes.  There  was  $90  mil- 
lion for  the  application  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  on  the  statute  books  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Act. 

Very  frankly,  and  I  say  it  in  the  best 
spirit,  this  concern  seems  to  be  a  belated 
interest  in  Appalachia.  as  expressed  by 
the  Senators  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I   am  pleased   to 

yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  interest  in  Appala- 
chia is  probably  as  great  as  the  interest 
of  anyone  else  outside  Appalachia.  Let 
the  record  be  clear  in  showing  that  I 
voted  against  the  Appalachia  bill.  I 
would  vote  against  it  today  were  it  before 
the  Senate  again.  I  could  not  possibly 
justify  a  vote  for  a  bill  when  it  contained 
67  counties  that  could  not  be  classified 
as  distressed  counties.  It  woiild  have 
been  a  better  bi)l  if  some  of  the  money 
that  was  used  for  roads  had  been  used 
to  build  schoolhouses  for  some  of  the 
people  in  those  communities. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  argimient  has 
been  made  repeatedly  by  both  Senators 
from  Colorado — at  least  it  is  implied,  and 
the  Record  will  so  disclose — that  we  at- 
tempted to  do  something  for  Appalachia 
and  that  we  did  aid  Appalachia;  but 
both  Senators  from  Colorado  abstained 
from  endorsing  with  their  votes  the  Ap- 
palachia assistance  biU. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  did  not  abstain;  we 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  concern  shown 
for  West  Virginia  and  Appalachia  by  the 


two  Senators  from  Colorado  is  a  very 
belated  concern.  It  comes  at  the  13th 
hour.  But  even  though  we  disagree  on 
the  formula  in  the  education  bill,  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  vitally  concerned  with 
strengthening  our  school  system,  and 
giving  help  to  needy  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cblo- 
rado.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]. If  present  and  voting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]   would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


[No.  49  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Allott 

Hlcke.nlooper 

Murphy 

Bass 

HIU 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Miller 

Tower 

Fanndn 

Morton 

Wmiams,  Del. 

Gore 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Mundt 

NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Boggs 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Pell 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Case 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Churcli 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

McGee 

Scott 

Cooper 

McGovem 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Tvdlngs 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Williams.  N.J. 

EUender 

Metcall 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Moiitoya 

NOT  VOTING--9 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Dodd 

Hayden 

Russell 

Hart 

Johnston 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   FINE  EDUCATION   BILL  SHODLD 
BE    BU^ACTED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  President  Johnson's 
education  bill.  The  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  educational  quality  and  the 
educational  opportunities  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

America  urgently  needs  the  tools  em- 
bodied in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Congress  has  moved  swiftly  to  provide 
these  tools. 

Only  86  days  have  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  this  great  education 
program  to  Congress.  On  the  same  day, 
S.  370  and  H.R.  2362  were  introduced  as 
companion  bills.  Since  that  day,  Janu- 
ary 12,  lengthy  and  informative  hearings 
have  been  held.  The  House  has  ap- 
proved H.R.  2362  by  a  majority  exceed- 
ing 100.  The  rollcall  vote  on  March  26 
was  263  to  153.  It  was  a  ringing  en- 
dorsement for  improved  education. 

Now  the  Senate  is  considering  this  bill 
of  historic  purport.  Education  and  de- 
mocracy are  one  and  inseparable.  The 
foundation  of  a  democratic  society  is  a 
citizenry  able  to  think  for  itself — and  not 
merely  willing,  but  determined  to  do  so. 

In  1810  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

The  information  of  the  people  at  large  can 
alone  make  them  the  safe,  as  they  are  the 
sole,  depository  of  ovir  political  and  religious 
freedom. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  many  times 
that  education  was  the  most  effective 
weapon  men  had  against  tyranny. 

He  wrote  in  1818: 

If  the  children  •  •  •  are  untaught,  their 
ignorance  and  vices  will,  in  future  life,  cost 
us  much  dearer  in  their  consequences,  than 
It  would  have  done,  in  their  correction,  by 
a  good  education. 

We  know  he  was  right. 

Bold  action  in  the  field  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  long  past  due. 

The  Great  Society  now  being  built 
cannot  come  into  being  until  the  educa- 
tional need  for  all — not  only  a  part— of 
our  Nation's  children  is  met  fully,  and 
that  includes  making  it  possible  for  each 
child  to  have  the  capacity  to  benefit  from 
the   exposure   to   educational   opportu- 

When  I  testified  in  support  of  S.  370 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. I  stressed  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  assisting  the  States  and 
localities  throughout  the  Nation  in  meet- 
ing their  obligations  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  those  States  and  localities. 

In  his  education  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  pointed  out  that  we 
spend  about  $450  a  year  per  child  in  our 
public  schools,  but  simultaneously  spend 
$1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delinquent  youth 
in  a  detention  home,  $2,500  a  year  for  a 


family  on  relief,  and  $3,500  a  year  for  a 
criminal  in  a  State  prison.  The  dispar- 
ity is  appalling.  It  makes  as  much  sense 
as  studying  by  candlelight  would  in  this 
nuclear  age. 

The  interrelationship  of  the  States 
and  the  problems  of  education,  delin- 
quency, poverty,  and  crime  must  be 
recognized,  because  the  problems  of  one 
State  easily  can  become  the  problems  of 
another. 

We  seek  no  fences  of  containment 
around  the  States.  The  lack  of  such 
fences  has  made  our  United  States  great. 
The  free  and  easy  access  from  one  State 
to  another  is  desirable.  But  freedom 
creates  new  problems,  and  their  solutions 
are  attendant  on  our  understanding  and 
the  understanding  of  the  residents  of  the 
many  States. 

The  delinquent  youth  now  confined  in 
the  detention  home  at  the  cost  of  $1,500 
a  year  in  State  A  is  not  necessarily  a  resi- 
dent of  State  A.  To  the  extent  that  lack 
of  educational  opportunities  has  con- 
tributed to  his  delinquency,  the  fault 
lies  with  the  State  from  whence  he 
came— and  in  all  too  many  cases  that 
may  not  be  State  A.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  our  families  on  welfare  and  of 
the  criminals  in  our  prisons. 

The  lack  of  development  of  educational 
opportunities  in  one  State  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers of  that  State  will,  in  the  years  to 
come,  bear  the  burden  of  welfare  and 
education  costs.  Due  to  the  ease  of 
movement  between  States,  that  burden 
can  easily  shift. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  a  \atal  stake 
which  each  and  every  State  of  the  Union 
has  in  making  certain  that  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  every  other  State 
are  raised  to  the  highest  level  possible  to 
give  each  and  every  young  man  and 
young  woman  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  educational  potential  to  the  fullest. 

Those  who  use  the  States  rights  argu- 
ment in  opposition  to  this  bill  are  taking 
a  narrow  and  shortsighted  view  of  the  in- 
terrelation of  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

As  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
I  stated  in  my  message  to  the  territorial 
legislature  in  January  1949: 

If  education  falls.  Government  by  consent 
of  the  governed  is  bound  ultimately  also  to 
fall.  No  duty  of  Government  is  more  inescap- 
able than  giving  our  children  the  best  educa- 
tional opportunities  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  a  vital  bill.  It  should  be 
passed  speedily. 

I  look  upon  this  bill  as  more  than  a 
critical  weapon  in  the  President's  arsenal 
in  the  fight  against  poverty  on  the  road 
toward  building  the  Great  Society.  I 
look  upon  it  rather  as  the  weapon,  with- 
out which  tlie  fight  will  be  lost. 

Without  this  weapon,  the  Great  So- 
ciety cannot  be  attained,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  Great  Society  in  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  in  which  the  innate  ca- 
pacities and  skills  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  are  not  utilized,  because  of 
lack  of  educational  opportunities,  and  in 
^hich  countless  citizens  are  doomed  to 
lives  of  poverty  and  privation,  although 
they  have  within  themselves  the  capacity 
to  achieve  and  to  contribute. 


Long  ago,  James  Russell  Lowell  said: 

It  was  in  making  education  not  only  com- 
mon to  all,  but  in  some  sense  compulsory  on 
all,  that  the  destiny  of  the  free  Republics  of 
America  was  practically  settled. 

The  thought  is  good,  and  in  many 
senses  is  true.  But  the  requirement  for 
compulsory  education  becomes  a  mean- 
ingless one  imless  our  boys  and  girls 
have  available  to  them  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  excellence  in  the  schools 
within  their  reach.  To  compel  boys  and 
girls  to  go  to  inadequate  schools  is  worse 
than  useless;  it  leads  to  the  very  dangers 
which  we  seek  to  combat. 

Given  the  wherewithal,  I  am  confident 
-that  the  schools  in  our  country  will  ful- 
fill their  missions  and  will  give  us  in 
future  generations  leaders  fully  trained 
and  capable  of  making  the  awesome 
decisions  which  Mil  be  required  of  them 
in  years  ahead  in  this  nuclear  age. 

This  bill  will  help  each  State. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  knows  what  the 
problems  of  education  are.  He  has 
worked  to  correct  them.  He  believes 
this  bill  will  strengthen  America's  edu- 
cation program.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  more  knowledgeable  in  this 
important  field.  America  is  stronger 
and  America  will  be  wiser  because  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  serves  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  us  will  help  Alaska. 

Title  I  authorizes  $1,060,082,972  for 
the  education  of  low-income  families. 
Alaska's  share  would  be  $1,430,938. 

The  Senate  committee  s  report  on  the 
bill  is  an  excellent  document.  On  pages 
10  and  11  appears  a  list  of  possible  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  list,  of  course,  can  be  ex- 
panded. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  list  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  for  it  should  be 
given  wide  distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUow^s : 

Inser\ice  training  for  teachers. 

Additional  teaching  personnel  to  reduce 
class  size. 

Teacher  aids  and  Instructional  secretaries. 

Supervisory  personnel  and  full-time  spe- 
cialists for  Improvement  of  instruction  and 
to  provide  related  pupil  services. 

Institutes  for  training  teachers  In  special 
skills. 

Employment  of  consultants  for  improve- 
ment of  program. 

Programs  to  train  teacher  aids. 

Supplementary   Instructional  materials. 

Curriculum  materials  center  for  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Classes  for  talented  elementary  students. 

Special  classes  for  physically  handicapped, 
disturbed,  and  socially  maladjusted  children. 

Preschool  training  programs. 

Remedial  programs.  especlaUy  In  reading 
and  mathematics. 

Enrichment  programs  for  grades  1,  2,  and 
3  on  Saturday  mornings  and  during  summer. 

Programed  Instruction. 

Instructional  media  centers  to  provide 
modern  equipment  and  ^laterlals. 

English  programs  for  non-English-speaking 
children. 

Special  audlovlsuals  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

Programs  for  the  early  Identification  and 
prevention  of  dropouts. 


Increased  guidance  Ber\'lces  for  pupils  and 
families. 

School-job  coordinators. 

Home  and  school  visitors  and/or  social 
workers. 

Eatrly  Identification  of  gifted  and  handi- 
capped among  disadvantaged. 

Supplemental  health  and  food  sen'lces. 

Language  laboratories,  science  and  reading 
laboratories,  laboratories  for  modem  Instruc- 
tion In  other  subject  areas. 

School  health,  psychiatric,  and  psychologi- 
cal services. 

Provision  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  books 
where  necessary. 

Financial  assistance  to  needy  high  school 
pupils. 

School  plant  Improvements — elementary 
school  science  laboratories,  libraries,  kitch- 
ens, £ind  cafeterias. 

Equip  elementary  classrooms  for  television 
and  radio  Instruction. 

Purchase  of  musical  recordings  of  classical 
nature,  and  recordings  of  poems  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Mobile  learning  centers. 

Educational  summer  camps. 

College  coaching  classes. 

Arts  and  crafts  programs  dtirlng  summer 
vacation. 

Summer  school  and  day  camp. 

Summer  programs  for  development  of  lan- 
guage skills. 

Full-day  svmimer  school. 

Shop  and  library  faculties  available  after 
regular  school  hours. 

Work  experience  programs. 

On-the-job  training  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Field  trips  for  cultural  and  educational 
development. 

Expansion  of  libraries  in  major  disciplines. 

Scheduling  of  concerts,  dramas,  and  lec- 
tures; mobile  art  exhibits  and  libraries. 

Sattirday  morning  special  opportunity 
classes. 

Bookmobiles — home  oriented. 

Afterschool  study  centers. 

Preschool  pupil  transportation. 

Pupil  exchange  programs  (semester,  year, 
summer) . 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  title 
II  of  the  act  authorizes  $100  million  for 
school  library  resources  and  instruc- 
tional materials.  Alaska's  share  would 
be  $118,854.  The  libraries  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  public  schools  are  inade- 
quate. 

The  OflBce  of  Education  reports  that  in 
many  schools  there  is  an  average  of  less 
than  one-half  book  per  child,  and  that 
some  cities  spend  less  than  15  cents  a 
year  per  child  for  library  books.  The 
Office  of  Education  also  reports  that  two 
out  of  every  three  public  elementary 
schools  have  no  libraries. 

We  do  little  to  enhance  the  knowledge 
of  our  children  if  we — however  uninten- 
tionally— deprive  them  of  the  wonderful 
adventures  so  easily  found  in  the  world 
of  books.  Books  are  quiet,  knowledge- 
able friends  that  demand  only  to  be 
opened  and  occasionally  dusted.  With 
a  minimum  of  upkeep,  books  can  provide 
the  maximum  in  knowledge. 

Title  III  authorizes  $100  million  for 
supplemental^  educational  centers  and 
services.  Alaska's  share  would  be  S318,- 
293.  This  money  would  be  used  to  ini- 
tiate reforms  in  science  and  language 
instruction,  which  badly  needs  to  be  im- 
proved. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  would  al- 
low local  educational  agencies  to  sup- 
port educational  radio  and  television 
programs.  Both  radio  and  television  can, 
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and  should,  play  a  more  important  role 
in  education.  Radio,  especially,  de- 
serves increased  attention,  because  it  is 
not  an  outmoded  tool:  rather,  it  is  a 
temporarily  forgotten  one. 

Radio  in  Alaska,  for  example,  can 
reach  the  smallest  village,  and  can  do  so 
inexpensively;    television  may  not. 

Title  IV  authorizes  SlOO  million  for 
educational  research  and  training.  The 
money  would  be  used  to  expand  the 
existing  program  which  seeks  to  dis- 
seminate national  research  findings 
made  at  a  particular  institution,  so  that 
education's  whole  may  benefit. 

Title  V  authorizes  $25  million  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation. Alaska's  share  would  be  $121,- 
337.  Under  this  title,  the  States  could 
strengthen  their  leadership  resources, 
and  could  modernize  their  collection, 
processing,  and  analysis  of  education 
data,  for  example.  Some  of  the  funds 
could  be  used  to  help  educate  exceptional 
children.  This  makes  sense,  for  poverty 
of  the  mind  can  be  debilitating. 

The  total  share  for  Alaska  would  be 
$1,989,422. 

I  support  this  bill,  and  hope  it  will 
be  enacted  promptly  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

ELEMENTARY      AND      SECONDARY      SCHOOL      BILL 
SHOULD   PASS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  purpose  of  H.R.  2362,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  like  the  other 
landmark  acts  Congress  has  passed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  these  United  States,  is  an 
investment  that  will  yield  fine  returns, 
not  only  to  schoolchildren  and  educators, 
but  also  to  our  entire  Nation. 

It  is  a  bill  which  recognizes  many  of 
today's  problems  in  basic  education. 
Therefore,  it  is  designed  to  improve 
America's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  not  only  through  better  school 
buildings  and  facilities,  but  also  through 
better  means  of  teaching  and  communi- 
cating. 

It  is  designed  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities for  schoolchildren  to  obtain 
better  fundamental  educational  guid- 
ance and  training,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  remain  in  school  at  least 
through  12  grades. 

It  seeks  to  help  them  become  better 
equipped  to  find  jobs  and  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood; to  have  an  adequate  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  their  adult  lives;  to 
help  the  poor,  through  knowledge  and 
training,  to  break  the  bonds  of  poverty; 
and  to  help  produce  better  citizens  of 
the  future. 

A     STEP    IN     THE     BIGHT    DIRECTION 

No  one  claims  this  bill  is  a  cure-all  for 
the  many  difficult  and  Complex  problems 
facing  our  schools.  But  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  and  I  support  it  as 
such. 

NEED     URGENT 

The  need  to  improve  our  educational 
facilities  is  perhaps  more  urgent  now 
than  ever  before. 

Our  society  ha^  grown  more  and  more 
complex,  more  and  more  specialized, 
and  at  the  same  time,  more  and  more 


interdependent.  Studies  indicate  that 
the  extent  of  education  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  jobs  and  employment.  Un- 
employment is  highest  among  those 
with  the  least  education.  Unemploy- 
ment is  lowest  among  those  with  the 
greatest  education. 

Education  has  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  men  and  women. 
On  the  average,  over  their  entire  work- 
ing life  high  school  graduates  earn  $46,- 
000  more  than  high  school  dropouts, 
and  $76,000  more  than  grade  school 
dropouts.  The  lifetime  earnings  of  col- 
lege graduates  average  an  estimated 
$170,000  more  than  those  of  high  school 
gi-aduates. 

Education  also  has  a  direct  bearing 
oh  our  technological  achievements  and 
economic  progress  as  a  nation.  Indeed, 
in  this  missile  and  space  age  our  na- 
tional security  and  defense  depend  on 
skilled  and  trained  men   and  women. 

Even  everyday  citizenship  demands 
greater  education  and  training. 

If  America  is  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  lands  which  respect  and  en- 
courage educational  attainment,  we 
must  increase  the  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skills  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  "We 
must  pay  our  teachers  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  their  duties  and  with 
their  valuable  contribution  to  our  com- 
munities. 

In  a  world  of  3  billion  people,  America 
numbers  only  192  million— 6  percent 
of  the  world's  population.  What  we  lack 
in  numbers,  we  must  make  up  in  quality; 
and  that  quality  can  come  only  with  the 
best  educational  facilities  we  can  afford 
our  people. 

If  freedom  and  liberty  are  to  endure, 
the  utmost  effort  of  an  informed  cit- 
izenry is  required.  An  ignorant  people 
cannot  hope  to  make  a  success  of  self- 
government  and  representative  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  our  kind  of  gov- 
ernment to  function  successfully.  It  is 
impossible  to  overemphasize  the  role  of 
education  in  the  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple and  in  the  success  of  America  and 
our  form  of  government. 

EDUCATION  MEANS  PROGRESS 

American  initiative  and  know-how 
have  brought  within  our  grasp  the  con- 
quest of  man's  ancient  enemy — hunger; 
and  we  have  made  great  strides  in  con- 
quering dJsea^and  ignorance.  "We  now 
know  how  to  produce  more  food  than 
our  people  require.  We  know  how  to 
prevent  or  cure  many  once  fatal  and  now 
debilitating  diseases;  and  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  new  victories  against  illness. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  erad- 
icating illiteracy. 

To  a  great  extent,  we  can  thank  our 
system  of  free  education  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  for  America's 
tremendous  progress. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  offers  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  role  of  education  in 
the  advancement  of  our  citizens.  His- 
tory records  the  influx  of  various  immi- 
grant groups  to  Hawaii — the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  the  Filipinos,  the  Koreans, 
the  Polynesians,  the  Portuguese,  and 
other  Western  Europeans,  and  other 
groups  brought  in  as  laborers.    Many  of 


them  were  illiterate,  as  were  their  par- 
ents and  their  parents'  parents,  and  so 
on,  back  through  generations. 

In  Hawaii,  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  were  open,  free,  to  all 
youngsters  of  these  immigrants,  as  well 
as  to  the  children  of  the  native  Hawai- 
ian people.  In  the  1800's,  the  mission- 
aries from  mainland  United  States  wisely 
set  up  a  system  of  universal  education, 
open  to  all,  such  as  existed  in  the  United 
States. 

In  these  schools  in  Hawaii,  both  na- 
tives and  immigrants  discerned  a  bright 
and  shining  hope — hope  for  their  chil- 
dren  to  escape  the  bondage  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  and  to  find  a  better  life. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

But  the  basic  education  that  sufBced 
when  America  was  predominantly  rural 
does  not  suffice  in  a  nation  that  now  is 
predominantly  and  increasingly  urban, 

MODERN  SCHOOLS  NEEDED  TO  BREAK 
POVERTY  CYCLE 

Here  we  find,  not  so  much  immigrants 
caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  but 
native  Americans.  Our  schools  and  cur- 
riculums  need  modernizing  so  that  they 
may  become  the  instruments  to  help 
young  Americans  break  the  chains  of 
poverty. 

I  do  not  intend  or  imply  criticism  of 
State  and  local  governments.  They 
performed  a  very  commendable  job  of 
meeting  post-World  War  n  needs  for 
schools  and  educational  facilities.  Even 
as  we  debate  this  bill,  we  pay  full  credit 
to  them  and  to  the  private  institutions, 
as  well,  which  also  expanded  and  Im- 
proved their  schools  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. 

But  as  a  nation  we  must  do  more. 

Throughout  America's  history,  we  have 
recognized  the  indispensable  value  of 
education  to  our  goals  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  and  to  our  progress  as  a 
people. 

LONG  HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  SCHOOL  AID 

A  brief  review  of  congressional  acts 
providing  assistance  to  States  for  edu- 
cational purposes  reveals  a  long  history 
of  Federal  assistance.  Even  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Con- 
gress provided  by  law  that  one  section 
of  each  township  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  stated  the 
pohcy  of  Congress  that  "schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." 

In  1862,  Congress  enacted  the  Morrm 
Land-Grant  Act,  which  gave  to  each 
State,  for  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts  schools,  30,000  acres  of  land  for 
every  seat  in  Congress  to  which  that 
State  was  entitled.  The  University  of 
Hawaii,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I  at- 
tended, is  a  land-grant  school. 

As  a  student  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, therefore,  I  was  a  beneficiary  ol 
the  Morrill  Act,  passed  by  the  Congress, 
of  the  United  States.  This,  therefore, 
makes  me  a  product  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Without  such  Federal  assist- 
ance, perhaps  I  might  not  be  here  today. 

In  another  move  to  aid  education  In 
the  States.  Congress  authorized  Federa 
moneys  for  States  to  use  for  practical 
research  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887. 
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Federal  grants  for  vocational  training 
in  public  schools  were  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  the  well-known  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917.  .  ,    ... 

In  1941-  Congress  voted  financial  aid  to 
areas  throughout  the  Nation  which  ex- 
nerienced  an  influx  of  servicemen.  This 
act  the  Lanham  Act,  also  provided 
training  benefits  for  veterans  of  World 

War  II. 

Congress  approved  schooling  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans throughout  the  entire  Nation,  un- 
der the  GI  bill  of  rights,  enacted  in  1944. 
By  making  training  available  at  techni- 
cal schools,  and  colleges  and  universities, 
this  act  enabled  veterans  to  prepare 
themselves  for  vocations  and  careers  as 
thev  returned  to  civilian  life. 

The  benefit  our  Nation  derived  from 
this  mass  development  of  our  country's 
brainpower  is  incalculable.  Without  a 
doubt,  this  accounts  in  great  measure  for 
the  tremendous  economic  progress  of  our 
counti-y  since  World  War  II. 

Since  1946,  the  Federal  Government, 
under  congressional  enactment,  has  fur- 
nished funds  for  school  lunches  for  chil- 
dren in  every  State. 

Since  1950,  the  Federal  Government 
has  underwritten  loans  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  use  in  building  dormi- 
tories. 

Since  1950,  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874,  the  Federal  Government 
has  furnished  financial  assistance  for 
construction  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  impacted  areas. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  Congress  has 
appropriated  to  local  school  districts  in 
federally  impacted  areas  more  than  $1.2 
billion  to  be  used  for  school  construction. 
Under  Public  Law  874,  Congress  has, 
in  effect,  been  contributing  to  salaries  of 
teachers,  through  its  payments,  to  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts,  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs.  Under 
this  program,  funds  are  provided  each 
year,  for  more  than  4,000  school  districts, 
in  which  are  located  about  30  percent  of 
all  public  school  children  in  the  United 
States.  Since  this  program  began.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  more  than  $2.3 
billion  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  impacted  areas. 

In  19')8,  Congress  passed  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  providing  schol- 
arships and  fellowships  for  study  in 
science,  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
modern  languages.  In  that  act.  Con- 
gress also  authorized  Federal  funds  for 
public  school  facihties  needed  for  in- 
stiTjction  in  these  subjects. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  broadened, 
extended,  and  strengthened  that  act. 

THE    88TH    CONGRESS    ENACTED     MAJOR     SCHOOL 
MEASURES 

The  88th  Congress,  in  1963  and  1964, 
enacted  major  education  measures,  and 
earned  a  special  place  in  history  as  the 
Congress  which  has  done  the  most  for 
education. 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1963  to  help  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy  obtain  train- 
ing, and  to  help  the  schools  build  the 
necessai-y  facilities  with  which  to  train 
them. 


The  88th  Congress  also  enacted  a  ma- 
jor law— the  Higher  Educational  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963— to  help  colleges  and 
universities. 

Vocational  education  programs  were 
expanded  and  strengthened  by  Congress 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
Congress  also  enacted  major  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  continued  impacted-areas 
legislation. 

The  88th  Congress  provided — in  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963 — aid  for  education  of  handi- 
capped children. 

The  88th  Congress  improved  and  ex- 
tended the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  by  amendments  approved 
in  1963. 

The  88th  Congress  passed  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  which 
became  law  in  February  1964. 

Congress  also  enacted  a  Public  Health 
Training  Act— Public  Law  88-497— which 
became  law  last  August:  and  a  nurse 
training  bill,  which  became  law  last 
September. 

STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  BETTER  EDUCATION 

I  have  always  been  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  better  schools,  liigher  pay  for 
teachers,  and  wider  opportunities  for 
education  and  training  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  proud  to  say  that  since  tak- 
ing office  in  1959,  I  have  voted  for  every 
educational  measure  passed  by  the  Sen- 

Now  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  School  Act  of  1965. 
This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  370,  which  I  had 
the  privilege  to  cosponsor  earlier  this 
year. 

PROVISIONS  OF   H.R.    2362 

Briefly,  the  pending  measure  (H.R. 
2362)  provides  as  follows: 

In  title  I,  a  3-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  local  school  agencies,  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families.  This  is 
accomplished  by  amending  Public  Law 
874  and  by  extending  Public  Law  874  for 
2  years,  to  June  30, 1968. 

These  grants  would  be  used  for  hiring 
additional  and  special  staff,  construc- 
tion of  faciUties.  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, and  all  appropriate  costs  of  a  pub- 
lic-school system. 

A  total  of  $1,060  million  is  authorized 
for  the  first  year.  Congress  would  sub- 
sequently have  to  determine  the  amount 
available  for  the  remaining  2  years  of 
the  program. 

The  grants  to  be  allocated,  imder  a 
formula  for  the  first  year,  would  be  equal 
to  one -half  the  average  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  each  State  times  the  number  of 
children  age  5  to  17  in  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  annual  income  and  the 
number  of  children  age  5  to  17  in  fam- 
ilies receiving  aid  to  dependent  children, 
even  if  their  income  exceeded  $2,000. 

Title  II  authorizes  a  5-year  program 
of  Federal  grants  for  the  acquisition  of 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  for  use  by  children  and  teach- 
ers in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

For  the  first  year,  $100  million  is  au- 
thorized.    Congress  would  have  to  de- 


cide later  how  much  to  authorize  for  the 
remaining  4  years. 

Allotments  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
each  State. 

As  safeguards,  the  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials are  to  be  made  available  to  chil- 
dren and  teachers,  not  to  institutions. 
They  would  be  made  available  on  a 
loan  basis  only,  and  the  public  school 
authority  must  retain  title  and  admin- 
istrative control  over  them. 

The  materials  must  be  those  approved 
for  use  by  the  pubUc  school  authority  in 
the  State. 

Books  and  materials  are  not  to  sup- 
plant those  now  being  provided,  but  are 
to  supplement  them. 

Title  III  authorizes  a  5 -year  program 
of  grants  for  supplemental  educational 
centers  and  services  and  to  help  develop 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grams to  serve  as  models  for  the  regular 
school  programs. 

For  the  first  year,  $100  million  is  au- 
thorized, to  be  allocated  to  the  States  on 
a  formula  based  on  relative  school-age 
populations  and  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  From  the  State  allocations, 
grants  to  local  public  educational  agen- 
cies will  be  made. 

Title  IV  amends  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954  by  authorizing  grants 
to  universities  and  colleges  and  other 
private  or  public  nonprofit  organizations 
and  persons  for  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations  in  education,  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  derived  from 
research,  and  for  the  provision  of  ar- 
rangements for  these  activities. 

Under  present  law,  $25  million  is  au- 
thorized each  year. 

This  title  of  the  bill  would  also  author- 
ize $100  million  for  use  in  the  consti-uc- 
tion  of  national  and  regional  research 
facilities,  over  a  5-year  period. 

Title  V  authorizes  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  to  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, to  strengthen  the  leadership  re- 
sources of  these  agencies.  Programs 
might  include  long-range  educational 
planning,  improved  statistical  services, 
data  processing,  and  improvements  of 
teaching  preparation. 

For  the  first  year,  $25  million  would  be 
authorized.  Congress  would  have  to  de- 
cide later  how  much  would  be  authorized 
for  the  remaining  4  years.  Out  of  85 
percent  of  the  $25  million,  each  State 
would  receive  $100,000,  plus  a  share  of  the 
remainder,  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  public  school 
pupils  within  the  State. 

The  balance — 15  percent  of  the  $25 
million — is  to  be  reserved  for  special 
grants  to  State  education  agencies,  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  proj- 
ects likely  to  help  other  States  with 
similar  problems. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Education  Committee,  H.R.  2362  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  not 
because  the  Committee  unanimously  be- 
lieved the  House  version  is  perfection 
and  cannot  be  improved.  All  of  us  un- 
derstand that  the  order  to  accept  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  came  to  the 
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Committee  and  to  the  Senate  from  the 
White  House. 

ADMINISTRATION  STAND  AGAINST  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  administration  has  insisted  that 
no  changes  whatever  are  to  be  made. 
This  opposition  extends  even  to  amend- 
ments to  improve  the  bill,  and  is  most 
unfortunate. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  vote — 263 
yeas  to  153  nays — in  the  House,  on 
March  26,  for  this  bill,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  technical,  perfecting  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Senate  could  possibly 
hinder  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2362. 

Although  the  administration  now  op- 
poses any  amendments,  even  corrective 
ones.  I  am  certain  that  when  Congress 
later  considers  the  formulas  and  the 
amounts  to  be  authorized  after  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  the  administration  will  recog- 
nize that  this  bill  contains  flaws,  and 
will  ask  Congress  to  make  changes  in 
provisions  which  the  Senate  is  today 
pressured  to  approve  without  change. 

But  these  are  the  instructions  under 
which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
an  arm  of  government  coequal  with  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
today  labors. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  next  12 
months,  we  shall  receive  from  the  ad- 
ministration recommendations  to  ex- 
pand the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  of  1965,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  more  children  of  low-income  families 
than  this  bill  wDl.  There  is  no  logic  or 
justification  in  denying  funds  for  the 
children  of  families  with  earnings  in  the 
$2,000  to  $3,000  bracket. 

BILL    DOES    NOT    HELP  ENOUGH   POOR  CHILDREN 

Because  the  formula  in  H.R.  2362  ex- 
cludes these  children,  I  believe  the  bill 
is  inadequate.  It  will  not  help  enough 
clnldren  of  low-income  families. 

Congress  ought  to  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem this  year,  here  and  now.  I  believe 
Congress  would  do  so,  too,  except  for  the 
stubborn  opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion toward  helping  more  children. 

Despite  the  known  and  admitted  short- 
comings of  this  bill,  I  shall  support  it. 
It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
in  the  long  tradition  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  schools  throughout  America. 

AMERICA  CAN  AFFORD  SCHOOL  AID 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
Nation  can  afford  this  program.  Out  of 
a  $99-billion  Federal  budget,  we  spend 
$54  billion  a  year  for  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  $3^2  billion  more  for  for- 
eign aid.  Surely,  we  can  afford  to  spend 
the  $1.3  billion  proposed  for  1966  to  im- 
prove our  greatest  resource,  the  youth  of 
America. 

A  people  that  spends  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  on  recreation,  billions  on  alco- 
hol, and  billions  on  tobacco  are  not  going 
to  begrudge  Federal  spending  of  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion  to  help  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  a  pro- 
gram with  so  necessary  and  so  worthy  a 
purpose. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish. 

If  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  It. 

If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to 
dust. 

But  if  we  work  upon  men's  Immortal 
minds,  if  we  Imbue  them  with  high  prin- 
ciples, with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of 


their  fellow  men,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets 
something  which  no  time  can  efface,  and 
which  win  brighten  and  brighten  to  all  eter- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  com- 
munications in  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  which  I  have  received  from 
various  organizations  in  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  radiogram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hawah  Education  Association, 

April  2,  1965. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong  :  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  legislative  division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  that  H.R.  2362,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  expected  to  reach  the 
Senate  floor  Wednesday,  April  7. 

H.R.  2362.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  the  same  as  its  companion 
measure  in  the  Senate,  S.  370,  of  which  you 
are  a  sponsor. 

The  Hawaii  Education  Association  re- 
spectfully urges  you  to  vote  against  all 
amendments  or  motions  to  recomit  H.R.  2362 
when  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  vote  for  final  passage  of  the  bill  as 
it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  House. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  and  appreciative 
of  the  splendid  support  that  you  are  giving 
to  this  important  legislation  to  aid  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren. We  are  all  proud  that  you  are  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  companion  measure, 
S.  370. 

Thank  3rou  for  the  consideration  that  you 
give  this  request. 
Truly  yours, 

James  R.  McDonough, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Honolulu,  Hawau, 

April  2,  1965. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  We  have  received 
word  that  H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Is  expected 
to  reach  the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday, 
April  7,  1965.  We  respectfully  request  your 
continued  vigorous  support  of  this  bill  for 
which  you  have  sponsored  a  companion 
measiire,  S.  370.  We  urge  you  to  vote  against 
all  amendments  or  motions  to  recommit  this 
bill.  We  believe  your  efforts  In  support  of 
this  bill  will  bring  about  its  passage  because 
of  the  high  respect  your  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  for  you. 

The  members  of  the  Hawaii  Education  As- 
sociation Legislation  Commission  are  as 
follows: 

Masami  Fukuoka,  Molokal-Lanai. 

Masao  Kuniyoshi,  Hawaii. 

Kiyoto  Mizuba,  West  Hawaii. 

Edward  Morita,  Kauai  and  political  action 
chairman  t)f  Kauai  Teachers  Association. 

George  Sano,  Maul. 

Mrs.  Yoshlko  Hamada,  Oahu  (central)  and 
legislation  committee  chairman  of  Oahu 
Education  Association. 

Joseph  Kuroda,  Leeward  Oahu  and  legisla- 
tion corfSihlttee  chairman  of  Leeward  OEA. 

Leonard  Murayama,  Windward  Oahu  and 
legislation  committee  chairman  of  Wind- 
ward Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Lau,  Oahu. 

Harold  Look,  Oahu. 

Mrs.  Louise  Machado,  Oahu. 

Mrs.  Kuulei  Talra,  Oahu. 


Miss  Jane  Takamine,  Oahu  and  legislation 
committee  chairman  of  Oahu  Classroom 
Teachers  Association. 

Fred  Takebayashi,  Oahu  and  political  ac- 
tion committee  chairman  of  Oahu  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Nelson  Underwood,  Oahu  and  president  or 
Hawaii  Classroom  Teachers  Association. 

Mrs.  Misue  Lum,  Oahu  and  vice  chairman 
of  HEA  Legislation  Commission. 

James  R.  McDonough,  consultant. 

They  Join  me  in  thanking  you  again  for 
your  efforts  to  bring  about  improvement  In 
our  public  education  system.  They  also  ap- 
preciate the  many  kindnesses  you  and  your 
staff  extended  me  as  their  1-epresentatlve  and 
chairman  d\irlng  my  recent  work  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Truly  yours, 
Mrs.  Genevieve  T.  Okinaga, 

Chairman, 
HEA  Legislation  Commission. 


Hawaii  Elementary  School 
Administrators'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong  :  Aloha.  We  have  been 
recently  informed  that  S.  370  which  you  co- 
signed  will  probably  be  considered  on 
the  floor  Wednesday,  April  7,  1965.  We  con- 
cur with  you  in  the  merits  of  this  bill  and 
humbly  ask  that  you  continue  your  earnest 
support  of  S.  370  (the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965);  and 
to  prevent  any  amendments  or  motions  that 
will  cause  this  bill  to  be  recommitted. 

The  Hawaii  Elementary  School  Adminis- 
trators' Association  and  I  send  you  our 
Mahalo  Nui  Loa  for  your  distinguished 
achievements  in  Congress  and  for  your  sin- 
cere efforts  In  seeking  the  best  for  Hawaii 
and  the  Nation. 

The  Hawaii  Elementary  School  Adminis- 
trators'   Association    includes    all    levels   of 
educational  oflBcers  from  all  of  the  Islands. 
Aloha  pumehana, 

Daniel  K.  Akaka, 

President. 


HAWAn  State  Classroom  Teachers 
Association, 

April  3. 1965. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Fong:  We  have  received 
word  that  H.R.  2362,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  is  expected  to 
reach  the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April 
7,  1965.  We  respectfully  request  your  con- 
tinued vigorous  support  of  this  bill,  for 
which  you  have  sponsored  a  companion 
measure,  S.  370.  We  urge  ybu  to  vote  against 
all  amendments  or  motions  to  recommit  this 
bill. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Classroom  Teachers  Association  Join 
me  in  thanking  you  for  your  splendid  work  t« 
bring  about  Improvement  In  our  public 
education  system. 
Truly  yours, 

P.  Nelson  Underwood. 

President. 


State  of  Hawaii, 
Department  of  Education, 
Honolulu,  Haioaii,  March  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Pong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pong:  May  I  bring  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  the  Hawaii  State 
library  system  has  made  substantial  gains 
In  the  last  few  years  and  beginnings  have 
been  made  to  Insure  for  all  citizens  of  the 
State  equal  access  to  the  finest  and  best  of 
book  collections  In  their  libraries.    However, 
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we  have  yet  a  long  way  to  go  to  give  that 
quantity  of  service  which  meets  the  many 
and  varied  demands  of  our  public. 

To  further  enable  our  citizens  to  have  the 
best  resources  available,  I  request  your  sup- 
port for  an  additional  appropriation  (effec- 
tive July  1,  1965)  to  the  Library  Services  Act 
now  being  considered  by  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Subcommittee.  I  further 
request  your  support  for  H.R.  2362  (S.  370), 
H.R.  2361,  and  H.R.  3220. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Hunt, 

State  Librarian. 


Hawah  Retired  Teachers  Association, 

March  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Hiram  Fong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Hawaii  State  Retired  Teachers 
Association  has  instructed  me  to  inform  you 
that  they  Join  with  the  Hawaii  Education 
Association  in  support  of  Senate  bill  370. 
I  personally  concur. 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  Ray  Scott, 

President. 

Senator  Pong, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Leeward  Oahu  Education  and  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  HEA  affiliates  urge  yea 

vote  S.  370. 

Walter     Tanaka, 
Verna  Lee, 

Presidents. 

STATEMENT    IN     SUPPORT    OP    THE    ELEMENTARY 
AND    SECONDARY     EDUCATION     ACT     OF     1965 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
for  his  very  cogent  and  able  presenta- 
tion, on  yesterday,  of  the  philosophy  and 
the  arguments  supporting  the  proposed 
enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  in  this 
Chamber  to  hear  his  presentation.  I  also 
consider  myself  fortunate  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  89th  Congress — the  Congress 
which  will  finally  act  decisively  on  an  is- 
sue which  has  been  debated  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember — the  Congress  which 
will  finally  authorize  major  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  educate  the  children  of 
this  Nation — the  Congress  which  will 
finally  recognize  that  it  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  assist  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  tremendous  task  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  system  of  education 
for  all  our  children. 

John  Adams  once  stated : 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  es- 
pecially of  the  lower  class  of  people,  are  so 
extremely  wise  and  useful,  that,  to  a  humane 
and  generous  mind,  no  expense  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  thought  extravagant. 

His  terminology  may  be  outdated,  but 
his  sentiments  are  surely  not. 

The  President,  in  his  special  message, 
on  education  to  Congress,  recalled  the 
declaration  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787: 

Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged. 

The  measure  of  this  Nation's  future 
lies  in  the  steps  we  take  to  prepare  our 
youth  to  assume  their  responsibilities  as 
the  custodians  of  that  future.  While  this 
legislation  is  designed  primary  to  elevate 


the  educational  level  of  the  disadvan- 
taged— of  the  children  of  poverty,  it  will 
provide  a  major  "shot  in  the  arm"  for 
our  total  educational  system. 

For  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  it 
will  provide  some  $25  million  in  needed 
assistance — assistance  needed,  not  be- 
cause my  State  is  failing  in  its  efforts, 
but,  rather,  because  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota have  taxed  themselves  to  the  point 
where  the  local  property  taxes  just  can- 
not provide  the  necessary  added  fimds, 
nor  can  State  taxes. 

There  has  been  some  attack  on  the 
formula  by  which  these  funds  will  be 
distributed.  These  attacks  come  both 
from  friends  who  wish  to  see  the  bill  do 
more  for  some  of  the  poorer  States,  and 
from  foes  of  this  legislation  who  seek 
thereby  to  divide  and  overcome  the  broad 
support  this  bill  has  generated.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  bulk  of  these  funds — 
those  authorized  under  title  I — is  a  sound 
one.  It  recognizes  that  poverty  is  not 
uniformly  distributed  across  this  land  of 
ours,  State  by  State,  county  by  county,  or 
by  school  districts;  it  also  recognizes 
that  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
also  differs  in  cost  from  one  area  to  an- 
other; and  it  recognizes  there  is  a  "cost- 
of-education  index,"  just  as  there  is  a 
cost-of-living  index,  which  varies  from 
city  to  city,  city  to  village  or  rural  dis- 
trict, and  State  to  State.  Finally,  this 
formula  recognizes  and  rewards  local 
effort,  and  thereby  avoids  the  pitfall  of 
permitting  the  local  area  to  rely  on  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  source  of  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  children. 

My  State  of  Miianesota  ranks  fifth 
among  all  the  States  in  the  percentage 
of  average  personal  income  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  I 
think  such  effort  should  be  rewarded. 
For  each  child  of  poverty,  the  school 
districts  of  Minnesota  will  receive  an 
estimated  $254.  This  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  national  average  of  $200, 
but  is  a  just  recognition  of  the  superior 
State  and  local  effort  to  pay  our  teachers 
a  better-than-average  salary,  and  to 
provide  decent  school  buildings  and  re- 
sources for  learning. 

The  9  percent  of  the  children  in  Min- 
nesota who  come  from  homes  with  fam- 
ily incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year 
constitute  1.59  percent  of  this  Nation's 
total  of  such  children.  These  children 
in  Minnesota  will  receive  1.97  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  title  I 
of  this  act,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  collects  only  1.57 
percent  of  its  total  revenue  receipts  from 
my  State. 

Yes,  this  bill  is  good  for  my  State; 
but,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  support  this 
proposed  legislation  because  of  its  effect 
on  children — because  of  what  it  will  do 
for  the  sharecropper's  child  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Negro  child  in  Harlem,  or 
the  child  of  Mexican  descent  in  Phoe- 
nix— as  much  as  for  what  it  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  future  of  the  child  of  a  widow 
in  Minneapolis,  or  the  child  of  an  under- 
employed worker  in  the  cutover  area  of 
northern  Minnesota,  or  the  child  of  a 
struggling  farmer  on  one  of  Minnesota's 
smaller  farms. 

This  legislation  is  for  children.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  them  with  an  equal 


chance  in  life — an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity which  can  be  achieved  for  the 
underprivileged  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  better  education.  This  bill 
recognizes  that  a  child  from  the  slums — 
whether  urban  or  rural — needs  supple- 
mentary educational  opportunities  and 
special  programs,  to  help  him  overcome 
his  cultural  handicaps. 

Whether  such  opportunij^s  will  be 
provided  through  a  program  for  pre- 
schoolers, special  Saturday  classes,  sup- 
plementary instructional  materials,  re- 
medial reading  programs,  summer 
schools  or  day  camps,  or  after-school 
study  programs,  is  for  the  States  and 
local  school  districts  to  determine.  This 
legislation  will  permit,  for  the  first  time, 
local  initiative,  imaginative  teachers 
and  other  school  personnel,  to  function 
effectively,  because  it  will  provide  the 
funds  which  will  permit  them  to  "raise 
their  sights"— to  introduce  programs 
based  on  new  research  and  to  effectively 
attack  the  problems  of  the  underprivi- 
leged— the  undereducated. 

Lest  some  misunderstand  me,  I  point 
out  that  my  warm  support  of  this  bill 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  without  res- 
ervations concerning  some  aspects  of  it 
or  some  local  programs  which  may  be 
initiated  under  its  provisions.  But  to 
attempt  to  limit  this  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  all  such  possibilities  and 
to  satisfy  all  such  doubts  would  be  to 
provide  a  straitjacket  of  Federal  con- 
trols which  would  deny  opportunity  to 
local  initiative,  would  demonstrate  a 
shocking  lack  of  confidence  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  people,  and  would  appear 
to  be  based  on  yie  assumption  that  all 
wisdom  resides  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  perfec- 
tion for  this  proposed  legislation.  I  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  changes,  in  the  be- 
lief that  only  through  experience — only 
through  the  test  of  time — can  perfection 
be  achieved.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  spirit 
of  faith  in  our  people,  faith  in  the  power 
of  education,  faith  in  the  future,  and 
with  a  strong  desire  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  that  future,  that  I  join  others  in 
supporting  this  bill,  and  ask,  with 
Cicero — 

What  greater  or  better  gift  can  we  offer 
the  republic  than  to  teach  and  instruct  our 
youth? 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  whether  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  a  limitation  of  debate  on 
other  amendments  and  whether  the 
schedule  has  changed  since  I  last  made 
inquiry  of  the  majority  leader  about  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not report  success  in  my  attempts  to  ar- 
rive at  a  consent  agreement  on  the  Ervin 
amendment,  which  I  understand  will 
next  be  pending.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  intention  of  seeking  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tonight,  but  we 
want  to  get  action  as  far  as  we  can  and 
then  come  in  early  tomorrow  morning 
and  finish  consideration  of  the  bill  at 
an  expeditious  time,  so  as  to  allow  Sena- 
tors to  keep  engagements,  if  they  can 
do  so,  which  they  had  planned  for 
months. 
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I  understand  that  some  Senators  have 
been  discommoded,  so  to  speak,  this  eve- 
ning. Unfortunately,  neither  of  the 
leaders  knew  anything  about  it  until  the 
past  hour.  The  membership  has  been 
informed  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion until  9  o'clock  or  later  this  evening. 
I  had  hoped  that  a  unanimous-consent 
Agreement  could  be  reached,  to  accom- 
modate the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ERvml,  who 
has  been  consistently  and  continuously 
in  attendance  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  only  opportunity  he 
would  have  had  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
would  have  been  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  of  that  committee  today.  The 
hearings  of  that  committee  had  been 
underway  until  about  6:15  or  6:30  this 
evening.  So  I  assumed  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  that  he  would  not  have  wished  me 
to  propose  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, much  as  I  should  have  liked  to. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Ervin  amendment 
would  be  called  up  next;  then  we  shall 
proceed  with  its  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
distinguished  jurist,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  will  be  back  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
ray  of  light  has  appeared  on  the  horizon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Ervin  amendment,  which  I  understand 
will  be  the  next  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness, the  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  1 
hour  on  a  side,  1  hour  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
and  1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  moment.  We 
have  an  excellent  Presiding  Officer.  I 
wish  to  add:  Plus  5  minutes  to  a  side 
after  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow 
morning,  after  which  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  will  be  taken  on  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  there  will  be  no  vote 
tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
but  I  would  hope  there  would  be  no  lem- 
ming rush  out  of  the  Chamber,  because 
this  is  an  important  bill,  and  we  ought 
to  listen  to  the  argiunents  of  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment as  long  as  we  can. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  agree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  plan  is  to  have 
the  Senate  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  Then  there  would  be  5 
minutes  on  a  side,  to  be  followed  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  put  the  unanimous-consent 
request  to  have  the  Senate  convene  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the 
unanimous-consent  request  include  a 
provision  for  a  quorum  call  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  allotted  time  of  5 
minutes  to  aside? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes;  there  will 
be  a  quorum  call  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5  minutes  allotted  to  each 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  following  a  qxiorum  call  to 
be  taken  on  Friday,  April  9.  1965,  after  the 
Senate  convenes  at  10  o'clock,  further  debate 
on  the  amendment  to  H.R.  2362,  an  act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  schools,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  1.  numbered  70.  shall  be  limited 
to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  now  pending 
is  for  1  hour  of  debate  on  each  side,  1 
hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  1  hour 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse ].>  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  heais  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered.  f 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Plus  5  minutes  for 
each  side  after  the  quorum  call  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
provided  for  in  the  previous  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Everything  has 
been  cleared?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Including  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  the  conclusion  of  the  10- 
minute  period  tomorrow  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair  informs  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  must  be  offered  before  the 
yeas  and  nays  can  be  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    70 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  70.  which  is  offered  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  desig- 
nated as  title  VI  reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  Not  less  than  thirty  days  before 
making  any  disbursement  or  grant  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  appropriation 
Act  implementing  it,  the  Commissioner  shall 
cause  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  that  he  proposes  to  make  such  dis- 
bursement or  grant  on  a  day  to  be  specified 
In  such  notice.  At  any  time  before  the  day 
so  specified,  any  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  suing  In  behalf  of  himself  and  all 
other  taxpayers  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  against  the  Commissioner  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 


of  Columbia  alleging  that  the  proposed  dis- 
bursement or  grant  is  inconsistent  with  the 
first  amendment,  fifth  amendment,  or  any 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Nothwithstanding  any  de- 
cision, statute,  or  rule  to  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain, try,  and  determine  such  civil  action. 
and  to  enjoin  the  making  of  the  proposed 
disbursement  or  grant  in  case  it  adjudges 
that  the  proposed  disbursement  or  grant 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  first  amendment, 
fifth  amendment,  or  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  bringing  of  such  civil  action,  the 
Commissioner  shall  refrain  from  consum- 
mating the  proposed  disbursement  or  grant 
and  withhold  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed disbursement  or  grant  until  the  final 
determination  of  the  civil  action.  In  the 
event  two  or  more  civil  actions  are  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  challeng- 
ing the  constitutional  validity  of  the  same 
proposed  disbursement  or  grant,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  consolidate  such  civil  actions 
for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  judgment." 

On  pages  74  to  80,  both  Inclusive,  renum- 
ber title  VI  as  title  VII  and  sections  601,  602, 
603.  604,  and  605  as  sections  701,  702,  703,  704, 
and  705. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  operating  under  controlled 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  operating  under  controlled 
time.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  without  his  remarks 
being  charged  to  my  allotted  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

History  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  drafted  and  ratified 
this  constitutional  provision  to  erect  a 
"wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state,"  to  secure  to  evei-y  man  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  to  outlaw  for- 
ever the  congressional  appropriation  of 
tax-raised  funds  for  the  direct  or  indirect 
support  of  any  and  all  reUgious  institu- 
tions and  their  activities. 

As  the  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
so  well  declared  in  the  Everson  case,  330 
U.S.  22,  26: 

One  of  our  basic  rights  is  to  be  free  of 
taxation  to  support  a  transgression  of  the 
constitutional  command  that  the  authorities 
"shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 


ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof."  *  ♦  *  This  freedom  was  first 
m  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  it  was  first  In 
the  forefathers'  minds,  it  was  set  forth  In 
absolute  terms,  and  its  strength  is  its  rigid- 
ity It  was  intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
States'  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
religion's  hands  off  the  State,  and,  above 
all,  to  keep  bitter  rellgioiis  controversy  out 
of  public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomina- 
tion any  advantage  from  getting  control  of 
public  policy  or  the  public  purse. 

Pour  times  in  the  past  16  years,  namely 
In  the  Everson  case,  the  McCollum  case — 
333  U.S.  203;  the  McGowan  case — 366 
TJ.S.  420;  and  the  Torcaso  case — 367  U.S. 
488;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  expressly  declared  that  the 
first  amendment  means  at  least  these 
things: 

Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions, 
or  prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  dlsblief 
In  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  be- 
liefs or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
nonattendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large 
or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  reli- 
gious activities  or  institutions,  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may 
adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can, 
openly  or  secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  any  religious  organizations  or  groups  and 
vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the 
clause  against  establishment  of  religion  by 
law  was  intended  to  erect  "a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state." 

The  first  amendment  forbids  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  grant  support  to  re- 
ligious educational  institutions.  It  does 
not  merely  prohibit  Federal  support  of 
the  religious  activities  of  religious  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  prohibits  aid  to 
their  secular  activities  as  well.  Conse- 
quently, Congress  cannot  divorce  reli- 
gious activities  of  a  religious  educational 
institution  from  its  other  activities  and 
support  the  latter. 

This  is  made  plain  by  statements  in 
the  Everson  case — pages  33  and  46-47; 
the  McCollum  case — page  212;  and  the 
Zorach  case— 343  U.S.  306,  page  314.  that 
Government  cannot  aid  or  support  the 
blending  of  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  support  a  sec- 
tarian school  which  offers  both  secular 
and  religious  instruction.  This  is  made 
crystal  clear  by  Justice  Douglas  in  his 
concurring  opinion  in  the  Abington 
School  District  case,  which  was  handed 
down  on  June  17,  1963.  See  pages  3-5. 
I  quote  the  words  of  Justice  Douglas: 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
Institution  Is  to  finance  it,  and  this  truth  Is 
reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups  for 
public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  In  Its  other 
activities  Is  equally  unconstitutional,  as 
I  imderstand  the  establishment  clatise. 
Budgets  for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
institution  Is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  la  strengthened  in  prose- 
lytizing when  It  is  strengthened  in  any 
department  by  contributions  from  other 
than  its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  In  a  minor  degree  without 


violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  public  funds  expended, 
as  this  case  Illustrates;  it  Is  the  use  to  which 
public  funds  are  put  that  is  controlling. 
For  the  first  amendment  does  not  say  that 
some  forms  of  establishment  are  allowed.  It 
says  that  "no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion"  shall  be  made.  What  may 
not  be  done  directly  may  not  be  done  in- 
directly lest  the  establishment  clause  become 
a  mockery. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  judicial  determi- 
nation of  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  congressional  authorizations 
of  disbursements  or  grants  of  tax-raised 
moneys  for  the  benefit  of  sectarian 
schools  or  their  pupils  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  true  because  of  certain  language 
used  by  Justice  Sutherland  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases 
of  Massachusetts  against  Mellon,  and 
Frothingham  against  Mellon — cases 
which  are  reported  as  one  case  in  262 

U.S. 447. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  not  merely  my 
opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
When  it  advocated  the  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  Federal  aid  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  before  a  House  commit- 
tee several  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admitted 
this  to  be  true.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
fear  that  existing  Federal  procedures  bar 
a  court  test  in  cases  of  this  nature  arises 
out  of  certain  statements  made  in  Froth- 
ingham and  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon, 
262  U.S.  447. 

This  bill  provides,  in  section  201(a) ,  on 
page  25,  that: 

The  Commissioner — 

That  is,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion— 

shall  carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  a  program  for  making  grants 
for  the  acquisition  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

It  contains  other  provisions  for  the 
furnishing,  at  the  taxpayer's  expense,  of 
other  services  to  such  schools  and  their 
pupils.  ^       , 

There  are  in  the  United  States  five  de- 
cisions—I say  five  because  in  one  case 
there  was  a  review  of  one  decision,  so 
apparently  there  are  six,  but  there  are 
actually  five  decisions— which  deal  with 
the  right  to  furnish  textbooks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers  to  sectarian  schools 
or  to  pupils  of  such  schools. 

Two  of  these  decisions  held  that  it  was 
peiTOisslble  to  furnish  such  textbooks. 
Two  decisions  were  handed  down  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  14th  amendment  made  the 
1st  amendment  applicable  to  the  States. 

On  the  contrary,  these  two  decisions 
were  handed  down  at  a  time  when  it  was 
held  by  the  Supreme  Comt  of  the  United 
States  that  the  first  10  amendments  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  not  to  the  States,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  not  authorities  on  this  point. 

One  of  those  decisions  was  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cochran  v. 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education, 
which    is    reported    in    281    U.S.,    at 


page  370.  In  this  case  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  reviewed  a 
decision  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Borden  v.  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Education,  168  La.  1005.  In 
that  case  the  constitutionality  of  the 
furnishing  of  textbooks  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  the  pupils  of  sectarian 
schools  was  not  attacked  on  the  ground 
of  the  first  amendment,  for  the  reason, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  that  at  that  time 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  first  amendment  applied 
only  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
not  to  the  States. 

The  only  other  decision  to  that  effect 
in  the  United  States  is  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  in  Chance 
v.  Mississippi  State  Textbook  Rating  and 
Purchasing  Board,  200  Southern  706. 
The  Mississippi  case  merely  followed  the 
decision  in  the  Borden  case,  which  did 
not  involve  the  question  whether  the 
first  amendment  was  applicable,  because 
the  first  amendment  was  not  then  made 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  three 
other  decisions,  by  State  courts.  Dick- 
man  v.  School  District  No.  62C.  Oregon 
City,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon,  which  is  reported  in  366  Pacific 

2d  533. 

The  law  of  Oregon  involved  in  this 
case  was  virtually  identical  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  It  provided  that 
the  title  to  the  textbooks  was  to  be  held 
by  a  public  agency.  It  provided  that  the 
textbooks  were  to  be  loaned  by  the 
pubUc  agency  to  the  pupils.  It  author- 
ized loans  of  the  textbooks  to  pupils  of 
public  schools  as  well  as  to  pupils  of 
sectarian  schools. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon, 
handed  down  this  most  illuminating  de- 
cision on  this  question  in  1961,  it  held 
that  the  law  of  Oregon  which  permitted 
the  furnishing  or  loaning  of  textbooks 
to  the  students  in  sectarian  schools  was 
unconstitutional  vmder  the  Oregon  Con- 
stitution. In  so  holding,  the  Oregon 
court  stated  that  the  Oregon  Constitu- 
tion, article  I,  section  5,  prohibited  the 
use  of  public  moneys  "for  the  benefit  of 
any  religious  or  theological  institution, 
and  was  designed  to  keep  separate  the 
functions  of  the  State  and  church  and 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  one  upon  the 
other.  In  this  respect  our  constitution 
follows  the  general  pattern  of  other  State 
constitutions  and  may  be  regarded  as 
expressing,  in  more  specific  terms,  the 
policy  of  the  first  amendment  as  it  has 
been  explained  in  the  Everson  case." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  had 
this  to  say  in  the  Dickman  case: 

Defendants'  principal  argument  In  support 
of  the  statute  Is  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
books  to  pupils  of  parochial  and  public 
schools  benefits  the  pupils  who  receive  these 
books  and  not  the  schools  themselves. 


That  is  the  argument  we  hear  now. 
This  argument  was  rejected  by  the  Ore- 
gon court. 

I  read  now  from  page  543  and  544  or 
the  opinion  in  the  Dickman  case : 

We  attach  no  significance  to  the  fact  that 
the  books  are  loaned  to  the  pupil  or  school 
rather  than  given  outright;  In  either  event 
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a  substantial  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the 
» recipient. 

We  recognize  that  whether  an  expenditure 
Is  an  aid  to  a  religious  institution  in  its  re- 
ligious function  or  in  some  other  capacity 
is  a  question  of  degree.  But  it  seems  clear 
that  the  line  must  be  drawn  to  include  with- 
in the  constitutional  proscription  the  fur- 
nishing of  textbooks  to  pupils  of  parochial 
schools.  This  conclusion  is  compelled  be- 
cause such  books  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
educational  process.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  teaching  of  the  precepts  of 
Catholicism  is  an  Inseparable  part  of  the 
educational  process  in  the  Sfc  John's  school. 
Considering  the  purpose  of  article  I.  section 
5,  we  are  unable  to  see  any  substantial  dis- 
tinction between  the  furnishing  of  textbooks 
and  the  furnishing  of  blackboards,  desks, 
laboratory  instrviments,  or  other  equipment 
clearly  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
school.  In  comparing  these  various  essen- 
tial tools  we  agree  with  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Swing  Tu-p..  133  N.J.L.  350,  359,  44  A.  2d  333 
(1945)  that  there  Is  no  way  of  "satisfactorily 
distinguishing  one  Item  of  expense  from  an- 
other in  the  long  process  of  child  educa- 
tion." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Dick- 
man  decision  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  Oregon.  En  Banc.  Argued 
and  submitted  Sept.  6,  1961.  Decided  Nov. 
15.  1961.1 

DiCKMAN  V.  School  District  No.  62C, 
Oregon  City 

William  H.  Dickman,  Harold  E.  Salisbury  and 
Lawrence   Smelser,   Appellants,    v.    School 
District  No.  62C,  Oregon  City,  of  Clackamas 
County,  Oregon,  a  municipal  corporation. 
Dale    Jacobs.    Sherman    Washburn,    Gene 
Bonniksen,  Howard   Klemsen   and  Laurln 
Hinman,  each  in  their  official  capacity  as 
directors  of  the  district  school  board  of  de- 
fendant school  district;  and  Edwin  C.  Ditto, 
In  his  oflacial  capacity  as  clerk  of  defendant 
district,  defendants-respondents,  Ivan   B. 
Carlson,  intervenor-respondent. 
Taxpayers  brought  a  suit  In  equity  against 
a  school  district,  its  board,  and  its  clerk  to 
enjoin  them  from  supplying  free  textbooks 
for  the  use  of  pupils  enrolled  at  a  parochial 
school,  and  the  taxpayers  also  sought  a  Ju- 
dicial   declaration    that    the    free    textbook 
statute  does  not  authorize  free  distribution 
of  textbooks  to  parochial  schools  or,  if  so  con- 
strued.   Is    tmconstltutional.      The    Circuit 
Court,  Clackamas  County,  Ralph  M.  Holman, 
J.,  rendered  a  Judgment  adverse  to  the  tax- 
payers,  and   they   appealed.     The   Supreme 
Court,  O'Connell,  J.,  held  that  an  expendi- 
ture under  the  statute  violates  that  section 
of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  use  of  public 
money  for  benefit  of  any  religious  institution. 
Judgment  reversed,  and  circuit  court  di- 
rected to  enter  decree  in  accordance  with 
prayer  in  taxpayers*  complaint. 
Rossman,  J.,  dissented. 

1.  Parties— 76(1) : 

Failure  of  defendants  by  proper  pleading  to 
raise  issue  of  alleged  lack  of  standing  of 
plaintifTs  to  maintain  suit  constituted  waiver 
by  defendants  of  that  issue. 

2.  Constitutional  law — 84:  Schools  and 
School  Districts — 91 : 

Expenditure  under  statute  authorizing 
distribution  of  free  textbooks  to  parochial 
schools  violates  section  of  the  Constitution 
prohibiting  use  of  public  money  for  benefit 
of  any  religious  Institution.  (ORS  337.150; 
Constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  5.) 

3.  Constitutional  law — 84:  Section  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  use  of  public  money 


for  benefit  of  any  religious  institution  was 
designed  to  keep  separate  the  functions  of 
state  and  church  and  to  prevent  influence 
of  one  on  the  other.  (Constitution,  art.  1, 
sec.  5.) 

4.  Constitutional  law — 84:  Expenditure  by 
school  district  of  about  $4,000  for  textbooks 
used  in  parochial  school  constituted  sub- 
stantial benefit  so  as  to  bring  expenditure 
within  proscription  of  section  of  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  use  of  public  money  for 
benefit  of  any  religious  institutions.  (ORS 
337.150;  Constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  5.) 

5.  Constitutional  law — 84:  Constitutional 
prohibition  against  use  of  public  money  for 
religious  institutions  requires  State  to  be  a 
neutral  in  its  relations  with  groups  of  re- 
ligious believers  and  nonbellevers.  (U.S.C.A. 
constitutional  amendment  1;  Constitution, 
art.  1,  sec.  5.) 

6.  Constitutional  law — 84 :  Neither  Federal 
Constitution  nor  State  Constitution  pro- 
hibits State  from  conferring  benefits  on  re- 
ligious institutions  where  that  benefit  does 
not  accrue  to  institutions  as  religious  orga- 
nizations, and  proscription  is  against  aid  to 
religious  functions.  (U.S.C.A.  constitutional 
amendment  1;   Constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  5.) 

7.  Constitutional  law — 211:  Denial  of  use 
of  free  textbooks  to  pupils  solely  because 
they  attend  parochial  schools  does  not  deny 
equal  protection.  (U.S.C.A.  constitutional 
amendment  14.) 

John  D.  Mosser,  Portland,  and  Leo  Pfeffer, 
New  York  City,  argued  the  cause  for  appel- 
lants. With  them  on  the  briefs  was  Steve 
Anderson,  Salem. 

Paul  R.  Biggs,  Oregon  City,  and  Roy  P. 
Shields,  Portland,  argued  the  cause  and  sub- 
mitted a  brief  for  defendants-respondents 
and  Intervenor-respondent.  With  them  on 
the  brief  were  P.  Leo  Smith  and  Randall  B. 
Kester,  Portland. 

Robert  Y.  Thornton,  Atty.  Gen.,  and 
Catherine  Zorn,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  submitted 
a  brief  amicus  curiae  in  support  of  ORS 
337.150. 

Before  McAllister,  C.  J.,  and  Rossman, 
Warner,  Perry,  Sloan,  O'Connell,  and  Good- 
win, J.  J. 

Justice  O'Connell.  This  is  a  suit  In  equity 
brought  by  plaintiff  taxpayers  against  school 
district  No.  62C,  its  board  and  clerk,  to  en- 
join defendants  from  supplying  textbooks 
without  charge  for  the  use  of  pupils  enrolled 
In  St.  John's  the  Apostle  School,  a  parochial 
school  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  Plaintiffs  also  seek  a 
judicial  declaration  that  the  so-called  free 
textbook  statute  (ORS  337.150) ,  under  which 
distribution  was  made  to  the  St.  John's 
school  and  other  parochial  schools,  does  not 
authorize  defendants  to  supply  textbooks 
free  of  charge  to  church  or  parochial  schools, 
or  If  the  statute  Is  so  construed  that  It  be 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Ivan  B.  Carlson,  a  resident  within  school 
district  No.  62C,  whose  children  were  en- 
rolled in  the  St.  John's  school  Intervened. 

The  statute  In  question,  ORS  337.150,  reads 
as  follows : 

"337.150  (1)  Each  district  school  board 
shall.  In  the  manner  specified  by  ORS  328.520 
and  328.525,  provide  textbooks,  prescribed  or 
authorized  by  law,  for  the  free  and  equal  use 
of  all  pupils  residing  in  Its  district  and  en- 
rolled in  and  actually  attending  standard 
elementary  schools  or  grades  seven  or  eight 
of  standard  secondary  schools. 

"(2)  For  the  piuijose  of  ORS  328.520,  328,- 
525  and  337.150  to  337.250  a  school  shall  be 
standard  when  It  meets  the  standards  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  except  with  respect 
to  those  standards  applying  to  the  ratio  of 
pupils  to  the  acr'5  of  school  site,  the  square 
feet  of  classroom  floor  space  per  pupil  and 
the  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  classrooms, 
and  when  all  teachers  engaged  In  classroom 
Instruction  in  said  school  hold  a  valid  Oregon 
teaching  certificate  of  the  proper  teaching 
level.    The  holding  of  such  a  teacher's  certifi- 


cate shall  be  evidenced  by  annual  registra- 
tion with  the  county  school  superintendent 
of  the  county  in  which  the  school  Is  situ- 
ated." 

Plaintiffs  attack  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  on  foiu-  grounds;  (1)  it  author- 
izes State  aid  to  religion  at  public  expense 
in  violation  of  the  1st  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  as  made  applicable  to  the 
States  by  the  14th;  ^  (2)  the  furnishing  of 
such  textbooks  constitutes  a  benefit  to  re- 
ligious institutions  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  article  I,  section  5  of  the  Oregon 
constitution;  -  (3)  it.  In  effect,  imposes  a 
tax  for  a  nonpublic  purpose  and  thus  de- 
prives plaintiffs  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  (4)  it  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure  of  money  not  exclusively  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  common 
schools  and  Is,  therefore,  in  violation  of 
article  VIII,  section  2  of  the  Oregon  con- 
stitution.' 

Plaintiffs  rely  principally  upon  the  first 
two  grounds  in  attacking  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  statute.  The  trial  court  held 
ORS  337.150  constitutional.  Plaintiffs  ap- 
peal. 

For  a  period  of  several  years  the  defendant 
district  has  furnished  free  textbooks  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  of  St.  John's  school.  In  a 
period  of  3  school  years  these  books  have  cost 
the  district  approximately  $4,000.  The  books 
were  purchased  by  the  district  from  money 
in  its  general  fund,  a  part  of  which  was  de- 
rived from  taxes  levied  upon  real  property 
In  the  district.  Including  real  property  owned 
by  plaintiffs.  Books  furnished  by  the  dis- 
trict under  ORS  337.150,  whether  to  public 
or  to  parochial  schools,  are  delivered  to  the 


^  The  first  amendment  provides  as  follows: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  peoiJle  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  thfe  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

^'Art.  I,  sec.  5  provides:  "No  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  any  religeous  (sic),  or  theological  institu- 
tion, nor  shall  any  money  be  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  any  religeous  (sic)  serv- 
ices In  either  house  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly." 

^lArt.  VIII,  sec.  2  provides:  "The  proceeds 
of  all  the  lands  which  have  been,  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  to  this  State,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  (excepting  the  lands  here- 
tofore granted  to,  and  [aid]  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university)  all  the  moneys,  and 
clear  proceeds  of  all  property  which  may 
accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat,  or  forfeiture, 
all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  exemption 
from  military  duty,  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts, 
devises,  and  bequests,  made  by  any  person 
to  the  State  for  common  school  purposes, 
the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the 
State,  when  the  purposes  of  such  grant  shall 
not  be  stated,  all  the  proceeds  of  the  500,000 
acres  of  land  to  which  this  State  is  entitled 
by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant 
premption  (sic)  rights,  approved  Septem- 
ber 4,  1841,"  and  also  the  5  percent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to 
which  this  State  shall  become  entitled  on  her 
admission  into  the  Union  (if  Congress  shall 
consent  to  such  appropriation  of  the  two 
grants  last  mentioned)  shall  be  set  apart  as  a 
seperate  (sic),  and  Irreducible  fund  to  be 
called  the  common  school  fund,  the  interest 
of  which  togather  (sic)  with  all  other  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  school  lands  mentioned 
in  this  section  shall  be  exclusively  applied 
to  the  support,  and  maintenance  of  com- 
mon schools  in  each  school  district,  and  the 
purchase  of  suitable  libraries,  and  apparatus 
therefor." 
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persons  In  charge  of  the  schools — not  to  the 
pupils  individually.  The  district  also  fvir- 
nlshes  teacher's  editions  of  each  text.  The 
district  retains  title  to  the  books,  a  matter 
of  little  practical  significance,  however,  be- 
cause the  books  are  not  ordinarily  retrieved 
by  the  district.  Textbooks  furnished  for  the 
use  of  parochial  school  students  do  not  dif- 
fer from  those  delivered  to  public  schools.  A 
school  is  not  entitled  to  receive  free  text- 
books unless  it  complies  with  standards 
established  by  the  Oregon  statutes  as  imple- 
mented by  administrative  regulation.  The 
St.  John's  school  met  these  standards. 

The  evidence  establishes,  and  the  trial 
judge  found,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  operating  the  St.  John's  school 
and  other  similar  schools  under  its  super- 
vision is  to  permeate  the  entire  educational 
process  with  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  study  guides  used  by  the 
teachers  In  St.  John's  school  Indicate  that, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  use  of  the  text- 
books furnished  by  the  district  is  inextri- 
cably connected  with  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gious concepts.  These  study  guides  were 
prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  teaching  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter In  this  manner  In  a  public  school  would 
be  contrary  to  law.* 

Defendants  first  challenge  plaintiffs' 
standing  to  raise  any  constitutional  issue 
other  than  the  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th-  amendment.  Plaintiffs 
have  not  shown,  it  is  argued,  a  deprivation 
of  any  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  since  they  do  not  sue  as  school- 
children, parents  of  schoolchildren,  or  as 
persons  whose  own  religious  liberty  is  threat- 
ened. As  will  appear  below,  we  have  chosen 
to  decide  the  Issues  presented  in  this  case 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  Oregon  constitu- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  de- 
cide whether  under  Federal  law  defendants' 
contention  with  respect  to  standing  is 
sound. 5 

The  question  of  plaintiffs'  standing  to  as- 
sert article  I,  section  5  in  this  cause  is  not 
directly  raised  by  defendants.  The  Oregon 
cases  on  standing  do  not  provide  us  with 
a  clear  guide.  It  has  been  held  that  for 
some  purposes  at  least  a  person  contesting 
a  public  expenditure  must  plead  and  prove 
that  the  threatened  action  probably  will 
result   in    a    general    increase    in   taxation.^ 


♦Annotation  45  A.L.R.  2d  742  (1956);  An- 
notation 141  A.L.R.  1144  (1942);  Annotation 
5  A.L.R.  866  (1920) .  See  note,  41  Va.  L.  Rev. 
789,  795-98  (1955);  note,  47  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
1346  (1947). 

^Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S. 
1,  67  S.  Ct.  504,  91  L.  Ed.  711,  168  A.L.R. 
1392  (1946)  recognized  the  standing  of  a 
taxpayer  to  assert  the  first  amendment  In 
contesting  State  expenditures  for  parochial 
Bchools.  See  Jaffe,  "Standing  To  Secure 
Judicial  Review:  Public  Actions,"  74  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1265  (1961). 

'Morris  v.  City  of  Salem  et  al.,  179  Oreg. 
666, 174  P.  2d  ( 1946) .  Cf .,  State  ex  rel.  Durk- 
heimer  v.  Grace,  20  Oreg.  154,  25  P.  382 
(1980);  State  ex  rel.  Shaw  v.  Ware,  13  Oreg. 
380,  10  P.  885  (1886).  See  also,  Portland 
Gen.  Elec.  Co.  v.  Judd,  184  Oreg.  386,  401^04, 
198  P.  2d  605,  612-613,  6  A.L.R.  2d  547) ,  which 
distinguishes  cases  holding  that  a  taxpayer 
has  no  standing  to  attack  election  procedures 
from  cases  holding  that  a  taxpayer  may  re- 
strain an  illegal  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
There  Is  some  confusion  as  to  whether  a  rep- 
resentative suit  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  at  large  must  be  brought  by  or  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Oregon  or  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency.  Compare  Terwilliger 
^Tid  Co.  v.  City  of  Portland,  62  Oreg.  101,  123 
P-  57  (1912)  with  Gosso  v.  Riddell,  123  Oreg. 
57,  261  P.  77  (1972),  and  Vinton  v.  Hoskins, 
174  Oreg.  106,  147  P.  2d  892  (1944) . 


Plaintiffs  did  not  expressly  allege  In  their 
complaint  that  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
defendant  district  Increase  the  tax  burden 
upon  them  or  upon  taxpayers  generally, 
although  the  claim  that  such  an  Increase 
occurs  might  be  inferred  from  the  allega- 
tions that  plaintiffs  are  taxpayers,  that 
public  moneys  were  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  textbooks  for 
distribution  to  St.  John's  school  and  that 
this  "constitutes  the  imposition  of  a  tax." ' 
The  precise  question  of  whether  a  taxpayer 
Jias  standing  to  contest  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  for  the  support  of  religious 
education  has  been  passed  upon  by  other 
courts.  In  some  of  the  adjudicated  cases 
the  taxpayer  has  been  accorded  standing 
even  in  the  absence  of  allegation  or  proof 
that  he  will  be  damaged  in  a  pecuniary 
way.'  And  there  Is  support  for  the  prop- 
osition that  the  problem  of  standing  will 
be  overlooked  when  an  issue  of  unusual 
importance  is  presented." 

(1)  In  the  instant  case  the  issue  of  plain- 
tiffs' standing  was  not  raised  by  defend- 
ants' pleadings.  If  standing  were  a  Juris- 
dictional matter  then,  of  course,  defend- 
ants could  raise  the  question  at  any  stage 
In  the  proceedings.  But  we  do  not  so 
regard  it  and  we  hold,  therefore,  that 
defendants'  falliu-e  to  raise  the  issue  by 
a  proper  pleading  constitutes  a  waiver  of 
that  issue.'" 

The  first  amendment,  as  Interpreted  in 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1, 
67  S.  Ct.  504,  91  L.  Ed.  711,  168  A.L.R.  1392 
(1946)  and  article  I,  section  5  of  the  Ore- 
gon Constitution  prohibit  the  use  of  State 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  religious  institu- 
tions. The  principal  Issue  presented  to  us 
Is  whether  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
by  the  defendant  school  district  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  textbooks  free  of 
charge  to  pupils  of  a  parochial  school  Is 
within   these    constitutional    prohibitions. 

(2)  We  have  concluded  that  the  expendi- 
ture authorized  by  ORS  337.150  is  within 
the  proscription  of  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  Oregon  constitution.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, therefore,  to  consider  plaintiffs'  con- 
tention that  the  statute  violates  also  the 
1st  or  14th  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Nor  is  It  necessary  to  consider 
whether  article  VIII,  section  2  of  the  Ore- 
gon   constitution   has   been   violated. 

(3)  Article  I,  section  5  prohibiting  the  use 
of  public  moneys  "for  the  benefit  of  any 
religious  (sic)  or  theological  Institution," 
was  designed  to  keep  separate  the  functions 


~  Accord  Berghorn  v.  Reorganized  School 
Dist.  No.  8,  364  Mo.  121,  260  S.W.  2d  573 
(1953). 

^  See,  for  example.  Chance  v.  Mississippi 
State  Textbook  Rating  <&  Purchasing  Bd.,  190 
Miss.  453,  200  So.  706  ( 1941 ) ;  Mitchell  v.  Con- 
solidated School  Dist.,  17  Wash.  2d  61,  135 
P.  2d  79,  146  AX.R.  612  (1943).  In  some 
cases  the  question  of  standing  is  not  dis- 
cussed. Rawlings  v.  Butler,  290  S.W.  2d  801, 
60  A.L.R.  2d  285  (Ky.  1956);  Smith  v.  Don- 
ahue, 202  App.  Dlv.  656,  195  N.Y.S.  715  (1922) ; 
Gerhardt  v.  Heid.  66  N.D.  444,  276  N.W.  127 
(1936);  Swart  v.  South  Burlington  Town 
School  Dist..  Vt.,  167  A.  2d  514  (1961)  (U.S. 
Supreme  Court  appeal  pending) . 

»  Kuhn  v.  Curran.  294  N.Y.  207,  61  N.E.  2d 
513,  rehearing  denied  294  N.Y.  963,  63  N.E. 
2d  188  (1945),  followed  In  Elkind  v.  City  of 
New  Rochelle,  5  Misc.  2d  296,  163  N.Y.S.  2d 
870  (1957);  Peters  v.  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  Sup..  128  N.Y.S.  2d  224  (1953), 
modified  283  App.  Dlv.  801,  128  N.Y.S.  2d  712 
(1954);  3  Davis,  Administrative  Law,  sec. 
22.09,  p.  246  (1958). 

"See  Portland  Gen.  Elec.  Co.  v.  Judd,  184 
Oreg.  386,  394,  396,  398  P.  2d  605,  609,  610,  6 
A.L.R.  2d  547  (1948).  See  also,  3  Davis, 
Administrative  Law,  sec.  22.01,  pp.  209-210 
(1958). 


of  state  and  church  and  to  prevent  the  In- 
fluence of  one  upon  the  other.  In  this 
respect  oiu-  constitution  follows  the  genera 
pattern  of  other  State  constitutions  and  may 
be  regarded  as  expressing.  In  more  specific 
terms,  the  policy  of  the  first  amendment  as 
it  has  been  explained  In  the  Everson  case." 

The  historical  setting  in  which  constitu- 
tional provisions  such  as  article  I,  section  6 
were  written  and  the  factors  which  prompted 
their  adoption  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained elsewhere;  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  restate  those  observations  here." 
We  need  only  say  that  we  regard  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  no  less  important 
today  than  it  was  at  the  time  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5  and  Its  counterpart  in  other  constitu- 
tions were  adopted." 

The  general  policy  is  clear.  Our  problem 
is  to  determine  whether  that  policy  Is  vio- 
lated by  the  distribution  of  free  textbooks 
to  parochial  schools  under  ORS  337-150.  A 
simple  solution  would  be  to  declare  that 
article  I,  section  5  prohibits  the  Legislature 
from  conferring  any  benefit  upon  religious 
institutions  Including  church  supported 
schools,  no  matter  how  Indirect  it  might  be. 
But  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  not  been  applied  in  such  strict 
form.  A  certain  amount  of  Interplay  of  in- 
fluences exercised  by  state  and  church  has 
been  permitted.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  cite 
examples.  Thus,  we  find  that  provision  Is 
made  for  chaplains  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Armed  Forces;  for  chapel 
services  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis;  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  are  opened  with 
prayer;  the  Bible  Is  used  to  administer  oaths, 
and  many  other  religious  practices  and  con- 
notations are  found  in  the  functioning  of 
government,  both  State  and  Federal." 


"For  various  types  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions, see  50  Yale  L.J.  917.  920  (1941) ;  note, 
60  Harv.  L.  Rev.  793,  794  (1947) . 

'=  See  McCollum  v.  Board  of  'Education, 
333  U.S.  203,  213,  68  S.  Ct.  461,  466,  92  L.  Ed. 
649,  659  (1947)  (concurring  opinion);  Ever- 
son v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1,  67 
S.  Ct.  504,  91  L.  Ed.  711,  168  Ai.R.  1392 
(1946) ;  Judd  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Union 
Dist.  No.  2,  278  N.Y.  200.  15  N.E.  2d  576,  118 
A.L.R.  789  (1938);  Carey,  "A  History  of  the 
Oregon  Constitution"  (1926);  Hudspeth, 
"Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  America," 
33  Tex.  L.  Rev.  1035  (1955);  Konvltz,  "Sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State:  The  First  Free- 
dom," 14  Law  and  Contemporary  Problem  44 
(1949);  note,  60  Harv.  L.  Rev.  793  (1947); 
note,  50  Yale  L.J.  917  (1941). 

"Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  separation, 
as  expressed  by  the  courts  and  legal  writers, 
are:  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra, 
330  VS.  at  11,  67  S.  Ct.  at  509,  91  L.  Ed.  at 
721,  "The  people  •  •  •  reached  the  conviction 
that  individual  religious  liberty  could  be 
achieved  best  under  a  government  which 
was  stripped  of  all  power  to  tax,  to  support, 
or  otherwise  to  assist  any  or  all  religions 
•  *  •";  Judd  V.  Board  of  Education,  supra, 
278  N.Y.  at  209,  15  NJE.  2d  at  581,  "A  policy 
of  that  kind  (state  aid  to  religion]  •  •  • 
would  open  the  door  for  a  dangerous  and 
vicious  controversy  among  the  different  reli- 
gious denominations  as  to  who  should  get 
the  largest  share  of  school  funds";  Fahy, 
"Religion,  Education  and  the  Supreme 
Court,"  14  Law  and  Contemporary  Problem 
73,  90  (1949),  "This  policy  •  •  •  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  an  ancient  realization  of  the  dis- 
tinct functions  of  a  temporal  government 
and  of  a  church  concerned  with  the  super- 
natural"; note,  50  Yale  L.J.  917,  926,  n.  58 
(1941),  "Acceptance  of  public  funds  by 
Catholic  schools  would  result  In  state  con- 
trol over  the  manner  In  which  the  funds 
were  used,  and  the  schools  would  lose  much 
of  their  present  independence." 

'♦Pellman,  "Separation  of  Church  and 
State  In  the  United  States:  A  Sxunmary 
View,"  1950  Wis.  L.  Rev.  427, 474  (1950) . 
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Moreover,  the  wall  of  separation  has  not 
been  regarded  as  a  barrier  preventing  all 
financial  aid  to  religious  institutions.  In 
some  instances  the  aid  is  direct  and  sub- 
stantial." In  others  the  financial  aid  flows 
indirectly  and  incidentally  as  a  result  of  a 
tax  exemption  or  other  favored  treatment," 
or  through  an  expenditure  for  a  govern- 
mental purpose  clearly  within  constitutional 
limits."    - 

For  the  most  part  these  cases  afford  us 
little  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  our 
own  constitution.  This  is  so  because  in 
some  of  them  the  controlling  constitutional 
provision  differs  from  ours  or  is  seen  against 
a  different  historical  background.  In  many 
instances  it  is  obvious  that  constitutional 
principles  have  been  sacrificed  to  serve  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  community  and  State:  ^^ 
and  in  others  there  simply  has  not  been  any 
real  analysis  of  the  problem."  Some  of 
these  cases  are  strongly  relied  upon  by  de- 
fendants. We  do  not  propose  to  appraise 
each  of  the  niunerous  cases  which  have  at- 
tempted to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween expenditures  which  are  within  and 
expenditures  which  are  outside  constitution- 
al limits.-*    The  reasoning  employed  in  these 


^■■Bradfleld  v.  Roberts,  175  U.S.  291,  20 
S.  Ct.  121.  44  L.  Ed.  168  (1899)  (appropria- 
tion for  building  a  ward  on  property  owned 
by  a  Catholic  hospital);  St.  Hedwig's  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  v.  Cook  County,  289 
111.  432.  124  N.E.  629  (1919)  (state  payment 
to  a  church  owned  and  operated  industrial 
school);  Dunn  v.  Chicago  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  280  111.  613,  117  N.E.  735.  L.R.A. 
1918fe.  207  (1917)  (State  payment  to  a  church 
owned  and  operated  industrial  school);  Mil- 
lard V.  Board  of  Education,  121  111.  297,  10 
N.E.  C69  (1887)  (parochial  school  supported 
as  a  public  school);  State  ex  r%l.  Johnson  v. 
Boy.  217  Ind.  348,  28  N.E.  2d  256  (1940) 
(parochial  schools  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system);  Rowlings  v.  Butler, 
290  S.W.  2d  801  (Ky.  1956)  (parochial  school 
supported  as  a  public  school). 

"'26  U.S.C,  sec.  501(c)  (2),  (3),  501(d) 
(1953)  (exemption  from  income  tax  of 
religious  organizations  and  corporations);  26 
U.S.C.  sec.  107  (1958)  (exclusion  from  gross 
Income  of  a  rental  allowance  or  home  given 
a  minister);  26  U.S.C.  sec.  170  (1958)  (in- 
dividual taxpayer's  deduction  for  contribu- 
tion to  religious  organizations) ;  St.  Patrick's 
Church  Society  v.  Heermans,  68  Misc.  487, 
124  N.Y.S.  705  (1910)  (free  water  furnished 
to  a  parochial  school  under  a  lease  to  a  pri- 
vate company  of  city  owned  waterworks); 
Gubler  v.  Utah  State  Teachers'  Retirement 
Bd.,  113  Utah  188,  192  p.  2d  580,  2  A.L.R.  2d 
1022  (1948)  (teachers"  retirement  act  allowed 
credit  for  time  spent  teaching  in  parochial 
schools).  See  Paulsen,  "Preferment  of  Reli- 
gioiis  Institutions  in  Tax  and  Labor  Legisla- 
tion." 14  Law  and  Contemporary  Problem  144 
(1949);  note,  3  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  115  (1949). 

>'  See,  Boioker  v.  Baker,  73  Cal.  App.  2d  653, 
666,  167  p.  2d  256,  262  (1946) . 

"  St.  Hedwig's  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
v.  Cook  County,  289  HI.  432.  124  N.E.  629 
(1919);  Dunn  v.  Chicago  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  230  111.  613.  117  N.E.  735.  L.R.A. 
1918B.  207  (1917);  Rowlings  v.  Butler,  290 
S.W.  2d  801  (Kentucky,  1956) . 

"  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education,  281  U.S. 
370,  50  Supreme  Coiu-t  335,  74  L.  Ed.  913 
(1930):  Bradfield  v.  Roberts.  175  U.S.  291,  20 
Supreme  Court  121,  44  L.  Ed.  168  (1899); 
Millard  v.  Board  of  Education,  121  111.  297,  10 
N.E.  669  (1887);  Borden  v.  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Education,  168  La.  1005.  123  So.  655. 
67  A.LJl.  1183  (1929);  St.  Patrick's  Church 
Society  v.  Heermans.  68  Misc.  487.  124  N.Y.S. 
705  (1910);  Gubler  v.  Utah  State  Teachers' 
Retirement  Bd.,  113  Utah  188,  192  p.  2d  580, 
2A.L.R.  2dl022  (1948). 

^  For  a  treatment  of  some  of  these  cases 
see  Cushman,  "Public  Support  of  Religious 
Education  in  American  Constitutional  Law," 


cases  will  be  examined  as  we  consider  de- 
fendants' argument. 

Defendants'  principal  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  statute  is  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
books  to  pupils  of  parochial  and  public 
schools  benefits  the  pupils  who  receive  these 
books  and  not  the  schools  themselves.  The 
leading  case  for  this  proposition  is  Borden 
v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education,  168 
La.  1005,  123  So.  655.  67  A.L.R.  1183  (1929). 
In  that  case  a  statute  similar  to  ORS 
337.150  was  attacked  on  constitutional 
grounds  essentially  the  same  as  those  as- 
serted in  the  case  at  bar.  The  Louisiana 
court,  with  three  justices  dissenting,  sus- 
tained the  statute  on  the  ground,  among 
others,  that  the  expenditure  was  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils  and  not  in  aid  of  schools.-'^ 

This  so-called  child  benefit  theory  has 
been  applied  in  other  cases  in  which  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  pupils,  including  those  attending  parochi- 
al schools.-  The  difficulty  with  this  theory 
is,  however,  that  unless  it  is  qualified  in 
some  way  it  can  be  used  to  Justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  fimds  for  every  educa- 
tional purpose,  because  all  educational  aids 
are  of  benefit  to  the  pupil.  This  criticism 
is  made  in  Gurney  v.  Ferguson,  190  Okl. 
254,  255,  122  P.  2d  1002.  1003-1004  (1942).  In 
passing  upon  expenditures  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  children  attending  parochial 
schools  the  court  said:  "•  *  •  It  is  true  this 
use  of  public  money  and  property  aids  the 
child,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  practically 
every  proper  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses aids  the  child.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  expenditure,  in  its  broad  and  true  sense, 
and  as  commonly  understood,  is  an  expendi- 
ture in  furtherance  cf  the  constitutional 
duty  or  function  of  maintaining  schools  as 
organizations  or  institutions.  The  State 
has  no  authority  to  maintain  a  sectarian 
school.  Surely  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
the  purchasing  and  equipping  and  the  up- 
keep of  same;  the  payment  of  teachers,  and 
for  other  proper  related  piUTJoses  is  exg 
penditure  made  for  schools  as  such.    Yet  the 


45  111.  L.  Rev.  333  (1950);  Fellman.  "Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  in  the  United 
States;  A  Stmunary  View,"  1950  Wis.  L.  Rev. 
427  (1950);  Sullivan,  "Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools,"  14  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problem  92  (1949);  note,  60  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
793  (1947);  note,  3  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  115 
(1949);  note  50  Yale  L.J.  917  (1941). 

"  The  Borden  case  was  followed  in  Coch- 
ran V.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education, 
168  La.  1030,  123  So.  664  (1929).  The  latter 
case  was  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
(281  U.S.  370,  50  Supreme  Court  335,  74  L.  Ed. 
913).  The  only  question  on  that  appeal  was 
whether  the  act  authorized  the  taking  of 
private  property  for  a  private  purpose  in  vio- 
lation of  the  14th  amendment.  The  applica- 
bility of  the  1st  amendment  was  not  con- 
sidered. 

2=Bowfcer  v.  Baker,  73  Cal.  App.  2d  653. 
167  P.  2d  256  (1946)  (transportation  fur- 
nished to  students  of  parochial  schools) ; 
Borden  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 168  La.  1005,  123  So.  655,  67  A.L.R.  1183 
(1929)  (textbooks  furnished  parochial  school 
students);  Adams  v.  County  Commissioners 
of  St.  Mary's  County,  180  Md.  550,  26  A.  2d 
377  (1942)  (reimbursement  to  parochial 
school  for  the  expense  of  transporting  Its 
students);  Board  of  Education  v.  Wheat, 
174  Md.  314,  199  A.  628  (1938)  (transporta- 
tion furnished  to  students  of  parochial 
schools) ;  Chance  v.  Mississippi  State  Text- 
book Rating  &  Purchasing  Bd.,  190  Miss. 
453,  200  So.  706  (1941)  (textbooks  furnished 
parochial  school  students) ;  Everson  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Ewing  Twp.,  133  N.J.L.  350 
44  A.  2d  333  (1945)  (transportation  fur- 
nished to  students  of  parochial  schools). 


same  argument  Is  equally  applicable  to  those 
expenditures  as  to  the  present  one." 

And,  as  observed  by  the  same  court,  if  the 
expenditure  is  not  in  aid  of  schools  the  use 
of  school  funds  would  be  unauthorized  and 
illegal  .==> 

The  leading  case  rejecting  the  child  bene- 
fit theory  is  Judd  v.  Board  of  Education, 
278  N.Y.  200,  15  N.E.  2d  576,  118  A.L.R.  789 
(1938).  In  that  case  the  validity  of  a 
statute  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
to  and  from  parochial  and  private  schools 
was  in  question.  The  court  said:  "»  •  • 
Free  transportation  of  pupils  induces  at- 
tendance at  the  school.  The  purpose  of  the 
transportation  is  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  private  school  or  religious  or  sec- 
tarian Institution  that  controls  and  directs 
it.  'It  helps  build  up,  strengthen  and  make 
successful  the  schools  as  organizations.' 
(State  ex  rel.  Traub  v.  Brown.  6  W.W.  Han., 
36  Del.  181  [187],  172  A.  835,  837,  writ  of 
error  dismissed  Feb.  15,  1938,  Del.  Sup., 
197  A.  478.)  Without  pupils  there  could  be 
no  school.  It  is  Illogical  to  say  that  the 
furnishing  of  transportation  Is  not  an  aid 
to  the  institution  while  the  employment  of 
teachers  and  furnishing  of  books,  accom- 
modations and  other  facilities  are  such  an 
aid."     (Id.  278  N.Y.  at  212,  15  N.E.  2d  at  582.) 

The  furnishing  of  textbooks  even  more 
clearly  constitutes  an  educational  aid.  In 
the  Everson  case  the  expenditure  for  the 
transportation  of  parochial  school  pupils 
was  upheld  on  the  theory  that  the  State 
could  provide  for  the  protection  of  all  school- 
children from  traiHc  hazards  Irrespective  of 
the  religious  or  public  character  of  schools 
which  they  attended.  Assuming  that  the 
Court's  reasoning  in  Everson  is  sound,  it  is 
not  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar.  The  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  textbool:s  sup- 
plied to  pupils  of  parochial  schools  is  clearly 
identified  with  the  educational  process,  and 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  made  In 
the  Everson  case  that  the  expenditure  Is  for 
the  general  welfare  thus  justifying  the  use 
of  the  State's  police  power. 

The  most  recent  appraisal  of  the  chUd 
benefit  theory  which  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention  is  Matthews  v.  Quinton, 
Alaska,  362  P.  2d  932  (1961).  In  that  case 
a  statute  authorizing  the  transportation  of 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools  was 
held  to  be  In  violation  of  the  Alaska  con- 
stitutional provision  prohibiting  the  appro- 
priation of  public  money  for  the  support  or 
benefit  of  any  sectarian,  denominational  or 
private  school.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  child  benefit  theory 
had  been  considered,  the  court  rejected  the 
theory,  holding  that  the  furnishing  of  trans- 
portation to  pupils  of  nonpublic  schools  con- 
stituted a  direct  benefit  to  those  schools. 
Mr.  Justice  Rutledge's  dissent  In  the  Ever- 
son case  was  relied  upon  to  support  this 
concltision.    There  It  was  said: 

"Finally,  transportation,  where  It  is  needed, 
is  as  essential  to  education  as  any  other 
element.  Its  cost  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
total  expense,  except  at  times  in  amount,  as 
the  cost  of  textbooks,  of  school  limches,  of 
athletic  equipment,  of  writing  and  other 
materials;  indeed  of  all  other  Items  com- 
posing the  total  burden.    Now  as  always  the 


^Mitchell  v.  Consolidated  School  Dist., 
17  Wash.  2d  61,  67.  135  p.,  2d  79,  81-82,  146 
A.L.R.  612  (1943).  "We  cannot,  however,  ac- 
cept the  validity  of  the  argument  that  trans- 
portation of  pupils  to  and  from  school  is  not 
beneficial  to.  and  In  aid  of.  the  school.  Even 
legislation  providing  for  transportation  oi 
pupils  to  and  from  public  schools  Is  consti- 
tutionally defensible  only  as  the  exercise  of 
a  governmental  function  furthering  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  com- 
mon school  system." 

See  also  note,  60  Harv.  L.  Rev.  793,  797,  n. 
51  (1947). 
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core  of  the  educational  process  is  the 
teacher-pupil  relationship.  Without  this  the 
richest  equipment  and  facilities  would  go 
fnr  naught.  (See  Judd  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion 278  N.Y.  200.  212,  15  N.E.  2d  576,  1582,) 
118  A.L.R.  789.)  But  the  proverbial  Mark 
Hopkins  conception  no  longer  suffices  for  the 
country's  requirements.  Without  buildings. 
without  equipment,  without  library,  text- 
books and  other  materials,  and  without 
transportation  to  bring  teacher  and  pupil 
together  in  such  an  effective  teaching  en- 
vironment, there  can  be  not  even  the  skele- 
ton of  what  our  times  require.  Hardly  can  it 
be  maintained  that  transportation  is  the 
least  essential  of  these  items,  or  that  it  does 
not  in  fact  aid,  encotorage,  sustain  and  sup- 
port, just  as  they  do,  the  very  process  which 
Is  its  purpose  to  accomplish.  No  less  essen- 
tial is  it.  or  the  payment  of  its  cost,  than 
the  very  teaching  in  the  classroom  or  pay- 
ment of  the  teacher's  sustenance.  Many 
types  of  equipment,  now  considered  essential, 
better  could  be  done  without."  (330  U.S.  1. 
47-48.  67  S.  Ct.  504,  527.)  -* 

We  concur  in  the  view  that  expenditures 
which  aid  a  child  as  a  pupil  of  a  religious 
school  cannot  in  that  respect  be  regarded 
as  serving  the  public  welfare  as  that  term  is 
used  in  defining  the  State's  police  power. 
The  reason  is  stated  by-  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge 
In  his  dissent  in  Everson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 330  U.S.  1,  53.  67  S.  Ct.  504,  529,  91 
L.  Ed.  711,  742.  168  A.L.R.  1392  (1946)  :  the 
first  amendment  "has  removed  this  form  of 
promoting  the  public  welfar-j  from  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  competence  to  make  a  pub- 
lic function.  It  is  exclusively  a  private 
affair."  -•  The  dissenting  opinion  in  Borden 
V  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education.  168 
La.  1005.  1030.  123  So.  655,  664,  67  A.L.R. 
1183  (1929)  expresses  the  same  idea:  "Nor 
is  there  any  room  here  for  the  application  of 
the  State's  police  power.  That  power  Is  not 
absolute  and  cannot  be  Invoked  to  sustain 
legislative  acts  which  in  their  operation  de- 
feat the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  organic 
law."=»  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
analysis  is  correct. 

It  is  argued  that  the  aid  to  school  chil- 
dren is  for  a  public  purpose  because  the  com- 
pulsory school  law  compels  all  children  to 
attend  school  and  that  the  State  may.  there- 
fore, make  expenditures  to  further  compli- 
ance. But  this  begs  the  basic  question — the 
State  may  not  compel  compliance  through 
the  device  of  furnishing  aid  to  religious 
schools  if  that  aid  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution .='  Moreover,  the  State  does  not 
compel  pupils  to  attend  parochial  schools: 
"their  attendance  upon  the  parochial  school 


or  private  school  is  a  matter  of  choice  and 
the  cost  thereof  not  a  matter  of  public 
concern."  Judd  v.  Board  of  Education, 
supra.  278  N.Y.  at  211.  15  U.E.  2d  at  582. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  In  some 
cases  that  since  the  parochial  schools  are 
performing  a  task  which  the  State  itself 
mvist  perform  through  the  use  of  the  public 
schools,  the  expenditures  made  are  not  "aid" 
but  "remuneration"  for  services  rendered 
and,  therefore,  not  prohibited  by  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  separation  of  chtu-ch 
and  state.-*  The  distinction  is  specious  and 
Its  application  could  be  urged  in  the  justi- 
fication of  the  expenditures  of  public  moneys 
for  all  educational  needs  of  parochial 
schools. 

(4)  In  the  instant  case  the  evidence  es- 
tablishes that  the  defendant  school  district 
expended  approximately  $4,000  for  textbooks 
used  in  the  St.  John's  school.  This  consti- 
tutes a  substantial  benefit.  The  benefit  la 
of  such  a  character  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
proscription  of  article  I,  section  5. 

(5)  It  seems  obvious  that  as  long  as 
church  and  state  continue  to  exist  side  by 
side  there  cannot  be  a  complete  isolation  of 
each,  with  neither  exerting  influence  upon 
the  other.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
operation  of  the  state  residual  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  various  religious  groups,  not 
because  they  are  religious  organizations  but 
because  they  are.  like  other  organizations,  a 
part  of  the  community  which  the  state  will, 
and  must,  serve  Indiscriminately.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Black  observed  In  the  Everson  case, 
the  first  amendment  (and  Its  counterpart  In 
State  constitutions)  "requires  the  state  to 
be  a  neutral  in  its  relations  with  groups  of 
religious  believers  and  nonbelievers;  it  does 
not  require  the  state  to  be  their  adversary. 
State  power  Is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as  to 
handicap  religions,  than  it  is  to  favor  them." 
(330  U.S.  1,  18,  67  S.  Ct.  504,  513.) 

(6)  Neither  the  Federal  nor  the  State  con- 
stitutions prohibit  the  state  from  conferring 
benefits  upon  rellgiotis  institutions  where 
that  benefit  does  not  accrue  to  the  institu- 
tion as  a  religious  organization.  The  pro- 
scription is  against  aid  to  religious  functions. 
The  benefits  of  police  and  fire  protection, 
sewage  disposal,  and  other  community  fi- 
nanced services  accrue  to  churches,  not  as 
religious  organizations  but  as  owners  of 
property  in  the  community .»  And,  the  same 
principle  applies  when  public  expenditures 
benefit  Individuals  who  are  engaged  In  carry- 


"In  some  cases  it  is  admitted  that  the 
parochial  schools  are  aided  by  a  particu- 
lar expenditure  but  that  the  aid  is  so  un- 
substantial that  It  does  not  come  within  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  aid  to  sec- 
tarian institutions.  Nichols  v.  Henry,  301 
Ky.  434,  444,  191  S.W..  2d  930,  935  (1945) 
held  that  the  aid  was  so  indirect  that  it  was 
not  "sufficient  to  defeat  the  declared  pin-pose 
and  the  practical  and  wholesome  effect  of  the 
law."  And  it  is  pointed  out  that  "many 
expendlttu-es  of  public  money  give  Indirect 
and  incidental  benefit  to  denominational 
schools"  as  for  example,  sewers,  sidewalks, 
streets,  police  and  fire  protection.  Bowker 
V.  Baker,  73  Cal.  App.  2d  653.  666,  467  P.  2d 
256.  262  (1946). 

^  "By  no  declaration  that  a  gift  of  public 
money  to  religious  iises  will  promote  the 
general  or  individual  welfare,  or  the  cause  of 
education  generally,  can  legislative  bodies 
overcome  the  amendment's  bar."  Rutledge, 
dissenting  in  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education, 
330  U.S.  at  p.  52,  67  Supreme  Court  at  p.  529. 

"Accord.  Mitchell  v.  Consolidated  School 
Dist.,  17  Wash.  2d  61.  135  P.  2d  79.  146  A.L.R. 
612  (1943). 

'■  Judd  v.  Board  of  Education,  278  N.Y.  200. 
215.  15  N.E.  2d  576.  584.  118  A.L.R.  789  (1938). 


2s  St.  Hedwig's  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
V.  Cook  County.  289  111.  432,  124  N.E.  629 
(1919);  Trost  v.  Ketteler  Manual  Training 
School  for  Boys.  282  111.  504,  118  N.E.  743 
(1918);  Dmin  v.  Addison  Manual  Training 
School  for  Boys,  281  lU.  352,  117  N.E.  993 
(1917);  Dunn  v.  Chicago  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  280  111.  613,  117  N.E.  735.  L.RA. 
1918B  207  (1917);  Murrow  Indian  Orphans 
Home  V.  Childers,  197  Okl.  249.  171  P.  2d  600 
(1946);  State  ex  rel.  Atwood  v.  Johnson,  170 
Wis.  251,  176  N.W.  224  (1920).  Contra.  Cook 
County  V.  Chicago  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.  125  111.  540.  18  N.E.  183,  1  L.R.A.  437 
(1888) ;  Synod  of  Dakota  v.  State,  2  SJ5.  366, 
50  N.W.  632,  14  L.R.A.  418  (1891).  But  cf.. 
State  ex  rel.  Orr  v.  City  of  New  Orleans.  50 
La.  Ann.  880,  24  So.  666  (1898).  See  Cush- 
man, "Public  Support  of  Religious  Education 
in  American  Constitutional  Law."  45  111.  L. 
Rev.  333  (1950). 

■'^  Bowker  v.  Bafcer.  73  Cal.  App.  2d  653,  666. 
167  P.  2d  256.  262  (1946)  erroneously  con- 
cludes that  because  "many  expenditures  of 
public  money  give  Indirect  and  Incidental 
benefits  to  denominational  schools"  as  for  ex- 
ample, expenditures  for  sewers,  sidewalks, 
streets  and  roads,  expenditures  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  to  parochial  schools  is  also 
authorized.  Since  the  expenditures  in  the 
two  types  of  cases  relate  to  two  different 
functions  of  the  parochial  school  the  court's 
conclusion  is  not  logically  sound. 


Ing  out  a  religious  function.  A  Government 
pension  paid  to  a  clergyman  for  his  services 
in  the  Armed  Forces  may  benefit  religion  but 
It  is  not  constitutionally  prohibited;  In  such 
case  he  receives  the  bounty  not  as  a  cleric 
but  as  any  other  citizen.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  state  obviously  could  not  pay  the  clergy- 
man's salary.  The  point  is  clearly  seen  by 
Cushman.  "Public  Support  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation in  American  Constitutional  Law,"  45 
111.  L.  Rev.  333,  348  ( 1950)  : 

"The  difference  between  providing  police 
protection  and  providing  teachers  does  not 
lie  in  the  identity  of  the  beneficiary  but  in 
the  way  in  which  the  aid  is  extended.  Aid 
Is  not  normally  extended  to  Individuals  or 
institutions  by  name,  but  rather  to  groups 
or  classes  of  Individuals  or  Institutions. 
Any  individual  or  Institution  falling  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  law,  or  falling  heir  to 
its  benefits,  does  so  only  as  a  member  of 
such  a  group.  An  individual  may  be  a  pupil, 
a  pedestrian,  a  property  owner,  and  a  parent. 
A  church  is  at  once  a  corporation,  a  piece 
of  property,  a  building,  a  meeting  place,  a 
religious  institution,  and  a  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution. Furthermore,  a  church  may  receive 
police  protection  when  classed  as  property, 
tax  exemption  when  classed  as  a  nonprofit 
institution,  sewage  connections  when  classed 
as  a  building,  and  yet  be  denied  financial 
aid  when  classed  as  a  religious  Institution, 
since  such  a  class  may  not  validly  be  given 
public  aid.  Since  the  aid  goes  to  groups 
rather  than  the  Individual  components  of 
any  one  group,  the  eligibility  of  an  institu- 
tion to  receive  public  aid  would  seem  to  de- 
pend on  which  group  It  Is  classed  In,  rather 
than  on  Its  Individual  characteristics."'" 

The  author  then  correctly  concludes  that 
where  the  aid  is  to  pupils  and  schools  the 
benefit  is  identified  with  the  function  of 
education  and  If  the  educational  Institu- 
tion is  religious,  the  benefit  accrues  to  re- 
ligious Institutions  In  their  function  as  re- 
ligious Institutions.  And  so  it  Is  In  the 
case  at  bar.  Granting  that  pupils  and  not 
schools  are  Intended  to  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  State's  bounty,  the  aid  is  extended  to 
the  pupil  only  as  a  member  of  the  school 
which  he  attends.  Whoever  else  may  share 
In  Its  benefits  such  aid  Is  an  asset  to  the 
schools  themselves.  (State  ex  rel.  Traub  v. 
Brown,  36  Del.  181,  172  A.  835  (1934).)  The 
St.  John's  school  shares  In  this  benefit  In 
a  direct  and  vital  way."  We  attach  no  sig- 
nificance to  the  fact  that  the  books  are 
loaned  to  the  pupil  or  school  rather  than 
given  outright;  In  either  event  a  substantial 
benefit  Is  conferred  upon  the  recipient." 

We  recognize  that  whether  an  expendltTire 
Is  an  aid  to  a  religious  Institution  In  its 
religious  function  or  in  some  other  capacity 
is  a  question  of  degree.  But  It  seems  clear 
that  the  line  must  be  drawn  to  Include  with- 
in the  constitutional  proscription  the  fur- 
nishing of  textbooks  to  pupUs  of  parochial 
schools.  This  conclusion  Is  compelled  be- 
cause such  books  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
educational  process.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  teaching  of  the  precepU 
of  Catholicism  Is  an  Inseparable  part  of 
the  educational  process  In  the  St.  John's 
school.  Considering  the  purpose  of  article 
I,  section  5,  we  are  unable  to  see  any  sub- 
stantial distinction  between  the  furnishing 
of  textbooks  and  the  furnishing  of  black- 
boards,   desks,    laboratory    Instruments,    or 


«  See  also,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson's  dissent  In 
the  Everson  case,  supra  330  U.S.  at  25,  67 
Supreme  Court  at  516,  91  L.  Ed.  at  728. 

31  We  do  not  regard  as  significant  the  fact 
that  oxir  Constitution  does  not  contain  the 
phrase  "directly  or  indirectly"  as  some  con- 
stitutions do.  But  cf.,  Judd  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, supra.  See  note.  60  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
793.  795  (1947). 

3»  See  Borden  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Education,  168  La.,  1005,  123  So.  655.  67 
A.L.R.  1183   (1929)    (dlBsenUng  opinion). 
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other  equipment  clearly  necessary  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  school.  In  comparing  these 
various  essential  tools  we  agree  with  the 
dissenting  opinion  in  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Swing  Ticp..  133  N.J.L.  350, 
359,  44  A.  2d  333  (1945)  that  there  is  no  way 
of  •'satisfactorily  distinguishing  one  item  of 
expense  from  another  in  the  long  process  of 
child  education." 

It  is  argued  that  the  strict  notions  of  sepa- 
ration in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  our  constitutional  provisions  no  longer 
exist  and  that  these  provisions  should  be  in- 
terpreted to  reflect  this  change  In  attitude.^ 
Conceding  that  such  change  has  occurred, 
there  are  still  important  considerations  war- 
ranting the  resolve  that  the  wall  of  sepa- 
ration between  church  and  state  "must  be 
kept  high  and  impregnable."  (Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  330  U.S.  at  p.  18. 
67  S.  Ct.  at  p.  513.)  Among  other  things, 
the  extension  of  aid  to  religious  educational 
institutions  could,  as  observed  in  Judd  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  278  N.Y.  at  209, 
15  N.E.  2d  at  581,  "open  the  door  for  a 
dangerous  and  vicious  controversy  among  the 
different  religious  denominations  as  to  who 
should  get  the  largest  share  of  school 
funds." "  More  important,  perhaps.  Is  the 
danger  that  the  acceptance  of  state  aid 
might  result  in  state  control  over  religious 
instruction.  Some  religious  leaders,  includ- 
ing leaders  in  the  Catholic  Church,  have 
opposed  the  acceptance  of  public  funds  on 
this  ground.  =*  These  considerations  convince 
us  that  the  wall  of  separation  in  this  State 
must  also  be  kept  "high  and  Impregnable" 
to  meet  the  demands  of  article  I,  section  5. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  par- 
ents who  send  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools  must  bear  the  double  burden  of  sup- 
porting not  only  their  own  parochial  schools 
but  the  public  schools  as  well.  But  the  added 
burden  is  self-imposed:  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  available  to  all.  Catholic 
schools  operate  only  because  Catholic  parents 
feel  that  the  precepts  of  their  faith  should 
be  integrated  into  the  teaching  of  secular 
subjects.  Those  who  do  not  share  in  this 
faith  need  not  share  in  the  cost  of  nvirtiiring 
it.    Article  I,  section  5  so  ordains. 

( 7 )  Defendants  argue  that  the  denial  of  the 
use  of  free  textbooks  to  pupils  solely  because 
they  attend  parochial  schools  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  argu- 
ment is  without  merit.  The  classification 
which  excludes  such  pupils  from  the  State's 
bounty  Is  not  only  reasonable,  it  Is  com- 
manded by  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  principle  announced  in  Pierce  v.  So- 
ciety of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510,  45  S.  Ct.  571,  69 
L.  Ed.  1070  ( 1925) ,  relied  upon  by  defendants, 
is  not  germane  to  the  problem  before  us. 
That  case  simply  recognizes  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  a  parent  to  pursue  freely  his 
religious  beliefs  by  sending  his  children  to 
parochial  schools.  The  coxirt  did  not  hold, 
nor  was  ansrthing  said  in  the  case  from  which 
it  could  be  implied,  that  the  State  must  pay 
for  the  child's  education  if  the  parent  elects 
to  use  the  parochial  schools. 


"  Sullivan,  "Religious  Education  In  the 
Schools,"  14  Law  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
Idns,  92,  107  (1949)  :  note,  36  Geo.  L.J.  631 
(1948).  But  cf.,  Murray,  Law  or  Preposses- 
sionB,"  14  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems 
23,  24-26  (1949). 

**  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S. 
1,  59.  67  Supreme  Court  504,  91  L.  Ed..  711, 
168  A.L.R.  1392  (1946)  (dissenting  opinion); 
Williams  v.  Board  of  Trustees,  173  Ky.  708, 
191  S.W.  507,  514.  L.R.A.  1917D  (1917);  Fell- 
man.  "Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States:  A  Siunmary  View,"  1950  Wis. 
L.  Rev.  427,  444-45:  note,  47  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
1346.  1355  (1947):  note,  60  Harv.  L.  Rev.  703, 
794  (1947). 

» 13  Cath.  Encyc.  560  (1912);  note,  50  Yale 
L.J.  917,  926  n.  58   (1941). 


The  trial  Judge  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
expenditures  in  question  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principle  of  sepa^ 
ration  of  church  and  state,  but  he  concluded 
that  he  was  bound  by  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education.  330  U.S.  1,  67  S.  Ct.  504,  91  L.  Ed. 
711,  168  A.LJi.  1392  ( 1946) .  A  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holding 
that  certain  legislation  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  not  an  adjudica- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation 
under  a  State  constitution.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  not  only  within  the  power  of  the  State 
courts,  it  is  their  duty  to  decide  whether  the 
State  constitution  has  been  violated.  Our 
views  on  the  policy  or  interpretation  of  a  par- 
ticular constitutional  provision  do  not  always 
coincide  with  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  As  we  have  indicated, 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  case  at  bar.  Even  if  it 
were  not,  our  conclusion  would  be  the  same. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed.  The  trial  court 
is  directed  to  enter  a  decree  In  accordance 
with  the  prayer  in  plaintiffs'  complaint. 

Justice  RossMAN.  I  dissent. 

Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S. 
1,  67  S.  Ct.  504,  91  L.  Ed.  711.  168  A.L.R.  1392, 
spent  unusual  effort  upon  a  case  which  was 
governed  by  the  same  principle  of  law 
that  governs  the  case  at  bar.  It  stated  the 
principle  with  clarity  and  sustained  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  challenged  statute.  We 
should  apply  the  same  principle  of  law  in 
this  case  and  recognize  as  valid  the  statute 
under  attack.  Certainty  of  law  governing 
the  relationship  between  the  State  and 
religious  organizations,  although  difficult  of 
expression,  is  peculiarly  desirable.  Con- 
fusion and  controversy  are  certain  to  arise 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  this  court 
interpret  differently  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  should  have  a  single  meaning. 
The  Everson  decision  affords  a  good  op- 
portimity  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  should  not  be  cast  aside;  it  should 
be  embraced. 

I  will  now  state  an  additional  reason  for 
my  dissent.  It  is  commonly  recognized  that 
if  more  than  one  reasonable  interpretation 
can  be  placed  upon  a  statute  which  is  chal- 
lenged as  Invalid,  one  of  which  will  sustain 
its  constitutionality  and  the  other  cf  which 
will  render  it  unconstitutional,  the  courts 
must  accept  the  former.  The  most  recent  of 
our  decisions  which  so  held  is  Federal  Car- 
tridge Corporation  v.  Helstrom,  202  Or.  559, 
276  P.  2d  720.  I  believe  that  a  simple  rea- 
sonable Interpretation  can  be  placed  upon 
ORS  337.150  (the  act  luider  attack)  which 
will  assure  its  validity. 

A  free  textbook  statute,  applicable  only 
to  public  elementary  schools,  was  enacted 
in  1931.  Oregon  Laws  1931,  chapter  61,  sec- 
tion 1,  page  74.  Oregon  Laws  1941,  chapter 
485,  section  1,  page  878,  amended  the  act 
Just  cited  by  expandirife  its  scope.  The 
amended  act  read: 

"The  board  of  directors  of  each  and  every 
school  district  In  the  State  of  Oregon  hereby 
is  authorized,  empowered  and  directed,  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  to  provide 
textbooks,  prescribed  or  authorized  by  law 
for  the  free  use  of  all  pupils  residing  in  Its 
respective  districts  and  enrolled  in  and  actu- 
ally attending  standard  elementary  schools. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  act  a  school  shall  be 
standard  when  it  meets  the  standards  of  the 
State  board  of  education  and  all  teachers 
engaged  in  classroom  instruction  in  said 
school  shall  hold  a  valid  Oregon  teaching 
certificate  of  the  proper  teacher  level.  •  •  »•• 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  legislature, 
in  making  the  amendment  to  the  1931  en- 
actment, wished  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  denominational  schools.  It,  therefore, 
rendered  textbooks  available  also  to  pupils 
who  were  enrolled  in  denominational  schools 
that  met  qualifications  for  "standard  ele- 
mentary schools."  But  prior  to  the  1941 
act    a    denominational    school    could    select 


any  textbook  it  prefered  and  use  it  In  the 
classroom.  Let  us  at  this  point  assume  that 
the  members  of  the  1941  legislative  assembly, 
in  voting  to  extend  the  free  use  of  textboolcs 
to  the  pupils  in  denominational  schools, 
thought  that  the  pupils  in  those  schools 
would  receive  superior  instruction  If  the 
schools  adopted  the  books  chosen  by  the 
State  board  of  textbook  commissioners  (ORS 
337.010  and  337.050);  under  those  circum- 
stances we  surely  would  be  forced  to  hold 
that  the  legislature  had  in  mind  the  pupUs 
and  superior  Instruction  for  them — not  fi- 
nancial gain  for  the  schools.  ORS  337.260  is 
a  clear  indication  that  the  legislature  is  vital- 
ly concerned  with  the  contents  of  the  text- 
books that  are  used  In  teaching  the  youth 
of  Oregon.  We  see  from  the  facts  Just 
mentioned  that  when  a  denominational 
school  requests  the  local  school  board  to 
render  available  to  its  pupils  the  use  of  free 
textbooks  it  must  accept  books  chosen  by 
the  officials  of  the  public  school  district  and 
not  by  itself. 

The  majority  concede  that  although 
churches  and  denominational  schools  pay 
no  taxes  they  nevertheless  receive  many 
benefits  from  public  moneys.  For  example, 
if  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  church  the  local 
fire  department  undertakes  to  extinguish  it. 
That  obviously  is  done  because  the  church 
is  a  local  asset  and  also  because  the  fire,  if 
left  unextinguished,  might  spread  to  other 
structures.  If  a  thief  Invades  a  church  or 
denominational  school  he  is  prosecuted  by 
the  public  authorities  because  if  he  were 
left  to  go  his  way  the  property  of  others 
might  be  taken.  However,  in  all  Instances 
of  that  kind  the  benefits  to  the  religious 
organization  is  secondary  or  incidental.  For 
example,  the  street  adjacent  to  a  church  or 
denominational  institution  may  be  Improved 
at  public  expense,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  church,  but  in 
order  to  enable  traffic  to  move  expeditiously. 
A  church  or  a  denomination  school  like- 
wise may  be  enabled  to  hook  up  to  the  public 
sewer  lines,  not  in  order  to  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  church,  but  because  to  do  other- 
wise might  cause  an  epidemic  of  disease  to 
arise.  The  majority  quote  from  a  textvyriter 
as  follows: 

"*  •  •  Furthermore,  a  church  may  receive 
police  protection  when  classed  as  property, 
tax  exemption  when  classed  as  a  nonprofit 
institution,  sewage  connections  when  classed 
as  a  building,  and  yet  be  denied  financial  aid 
when  classed  as  a  religious  Institution  *  •  *." 

Classifications  of  that  kind  solve  nothing. 
They  represent  wishful  thinking  whereby 
cases  are  solved  according  to  preconceived 
ideas.  To  me,  it  seems  we  must  In  all  in- 
stances endeavor  to  determine  why  the 
statute  under  attack  was  en.ncted.  A  good 
instance  is  ORS  421.035,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board 
two  chaplains  of  the  Oregon  State  Peniten- 
tiary, two  chaplains  of  the  Oregon  State  Cor- 
rectionaUInstltution  and  two  chaplains  of 
the  MacLaren  School  for  Boys.  One  shall  be 
a  non-Catholic  clergyman,  the  other  a 
Catholic  clergyman  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Oregon,  in  each  instance.     They  shall: 

"(1)  Look  after  and  attend  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, the  correctional  institution  and  the 
MacLaren  School  for  Boys  and  of  all  other 
public  institutions  in  Marlon  County,  when 
called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  Inmates,  respec- 
tively. 

"(2)  Visit  their  respective  charges  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  religious  and  moral 
instructions  •   •    *." 

That  enactment  represents  a  clear  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Yet,  when  the  legislature  enacted  the 
statute  it  was  not  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
improve  the  finances  of  any  church,  religious 
denomination,  or  clergyman.  It  was  think- 
ing of  the  unfortunate  Individuals  who  are 


confined  iu  our  pc-Kal  institutions  and  was 
prompted  by  a  hope  that  If  a  clergyman, 
Bible  In  his  hand,  called  upon  them  a  new 
light  might  enter  their  lives  and  turn  them 
from  lawbreaking  to  worthy  aspirations.  A 
Salvation  Army  band,  clothed  in  tattered 
uniforms  but  playing  some  of  the  church's 
favorite  hymns  as  it  marches  through  skid 
row,  is  a  greater  force  for  law  compliance 
than  a  battalion  of  police  officers. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  act  in  question 
clearly  can  be  deemed  an  educational  act. 
Its  pvu-pose  was  to  bring  to  the  avail  of  the 
pupils  in  denominational  institutions  text- 
books which  the  legislatiire  favored.  The 
legislature  was  not  concerned  with  any 
church,  but  with  the  youth  of  Oregon  and 
believed  that  textbooks  chosen  by  the  State 
board  of  textbook  commissioners  would  af- 
ford superior  education  to  those  selected 
by  the  denominational  schools. 

I  add  that  a  parochial  school  is  in  no  sense 
enriched  through  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
ute under  attack.  If,  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  ORS  337.150  the  parochial  school  did 
not  provide  for  its  pupils  free  textbooks, 
then  obviously  ORS  337.150  did  not  relieve  it 
cf  any  burden.  But  if,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  ORS  337.150  the  parochial  school 
provided  free  textbooks,  then  the  act  under 
question  does  not  give  to  the  parochial 
school  any  books  whatever.  ORS  337.200(2) 
renders  it  clear  that  the  books  are  entrusted 
to  the  pupil  and  are  not  the  property  of  the 
school.    In  fact,  ORS  337.190  states: 

"All  textbooks  purchased  under  ORS 
337.150  are,  and  shall  remain,  the  property 
of  the  school  district.  Upon  receipt  thereof, 
each  of  said  books  shall  be  Immediately  and 
properly  labeled  as  the  property  of  the 
school  district." 

ORS  337.200  renders  it  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  see 
to  it  that  all  of  the  books  thiis  rendered 
available  to  the  pupils  are  returned  to  the 
school  board.  Without  further  analysis,  I 
express  my  conclusion  that  the  act  under 
review  is  constitutional  and  that  this  court 
should  adhere  to  Everson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, supra. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Dickman  case,  there  are  two 
other  cases  in  which  it  is  held  that 
the  first  amendment,  or  comparable 
sections  of  State  constitutions,  forbid 
the  use"  of  public  funds  for  furnishing 
textbooks  to  sectarian  schools  or  to  chil- 
dren in  sectarian  schools.  One  of  these 
was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Mexico,  Zellers  et  al.  v.  HufJ  et  al., 
55  New  Mexico  501  236  P.  2d  949;  and 
the  other  was  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  South  Dakota.  Haas  v. 
Independent  School  District  No.  1  of 
Yankton,  reported  in  9,  Northwestern 
2d  707. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  decisions  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
of  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Zellers  r.  Httft 
(Cite  as  236  P.  2d  949) 
{Zellers  et  al.  v.  Huff  et  al.,  No.  5332,  Supreme 

Court  of  New  Mexico,  Sept.  20,  1951) 

Lydla  C.  Zellers  and  others  brought  action 
gainst  Raymond  Huff  and  others  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  and  to  enjoin  certain 
defendants  from  teaching  sectarian  religion 
In  the  public  schools.  The  district  court  of 
Santa  Pe  County,  E.  T.  Hensley.  Jr..  J.,  en- 
t«red  a  Judgment,  and  the  plaintiffs  appealed, 
and  the  defendants  cross-appealed.  The  su- 
Pfwiie  court,  McGhee,  J.,  held  that  certain 


defendants  who  had  violated  statute  provid- 
ing that  no  teacher  shall  use  any  sectarian 
or  denominational  books  in  schools  or  teach 
sectarian  doctrine  in  the  schools  should  be 
forever  barred  from  teaching  In  the  public 
schools,  that  evidence  established  Intent  on 
part  of  certain  of  the  defendants  to  violate 
such  statute,  that  religious  garb  and  religious 
insignia  must  not  be  worn  by  teachers  while 
teaching  in  public  schools,  and  that  a  church 
cannot  be  permitted  to  operate  a  school  sys- 
tem within  public  school  system. 
Judgment  affirmed  in  part. 

1.  Appeal  and  error — 843(2)  : 

Fact  that  if  State  board  of  education  and 
archbishop  of  Roman  Catholic  Church  con- 
tinued policies  announced  in  resolution  and 
letter  religion  would  no  longer  be  taught  in 
public  schools,  and  conditions  of  which 
plaintiffs  complained  would  .  be  entirely 
eliminated,  would  not  make  appeal  by  plain- 
tiffs moot,  since  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  law  on  the 
subject. 

2.  Injunction — 1: 

The  granting  or  denial  of  an  injunction  is 
to  a  great  degree  a  matter  resting  In  the  con- 
science of  the  chancellor. 

3.  Religious  societies — 6: 

Payment  to  religious  orders  by  teachers  of 
money  received  by  them  from  teaching  In 
public  schools  did  not  constitute  State  aid 
to  religion  as  denounced  by  the  Federal  or 
State  Constitutions  (1941  Comp.  sec.  55-1102: 
Const,  art.  9  sec.  14;  art.  12,  sec.  3:  art.  20,  sec. 
17:  art.  21.  sec.  4;  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend- 
ments 1,  14) . 

4.  Constitutional  law — 84: 

Religious  garb  and  religious  insignia  must 
not  be  worn  by  teachers  during  the  time 
that  the  teachers  are  on  duty  as  public 
school  teachers  (1941  Comp.  sec.  55-1102. 
constitutional  art.  9,  sec.  14;  art.  12,  sec.  3: 
art.  20,  sec.  17;  art.  21,  sec.  4;  U.S.C-A.  con- 
stitutional amendments  1,  14). 

5.  Constitutional  law — 84: 

Teachers  while  teaching  in  public  schools, 
must  refrain  from  the  teaching  of  sectarian 
religion  and  doctrines  and  dissemination  of 
religious  literature  (1941  Comp.  sec.  55- 
1102;  constitutional  art.  9,  sec.  14;  art.  12, 
sec.  3;  art.  20,  sec.  17;  art.  21,  sec.  4;  U.S.C.A. 
constitutional  amendments  1,  14). 

6.  Schools  and  school  districts — 147: 
Public  school  teachers  must  be  under  the 

actual  control  and  supervision  of  responsi- 
ble school  authorities  (1941  Comp.  sec.  55- 
1102;  constitutional  art.  9,  sec.  14;  art.  12, 
sec.  3;  art.  20,  sec.  17;  art.  21,  sec.  4;  U.S.CA. 
constitutional  amendments  1,  14). 

7.  Constitutional  law — 84: 

A  church  cannot  be  permitted  to  operate  a 
school  system  within  the  public  school  sys- 
tem (1941  Comp.  sec.  55-1102;  constitutional 
art.  9.  sec.  14;  art.  12,  sec.  3;  art.  20,  sec.  17; 
art.  21,  sec.  4;  U.S.C.A  constitutional  amend- 
ments 1,  14) 

8.  Appeal  and  error — 151(6)  : 

Where  archbishop  of  Roman  Catholic 
Church  who  had  title  to  church  property, 
was  not  a  party  to  suit,  teachers  who  were 
members  of  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
v.ho  were  parties  to  the  suit,  had  no  stand- 
ing on  appeal  to  attack  portion  of  Judgment 
enjoining  rental  of  building  owned  by 
church  for  school  purposes  where  public 
school  authorities  did  not  have  absolute 
control  of  building  (1941  Comp.  sec.  55-1102; 
constitutional  art.  9.  sec.  14;  art.  12,  sec.  3; 
art.  20.  sec.  17:  art.  21.  sec.  4;  U.S.CA.  con- 
stitutional amendments  1,  14) . 

9.  Constitutional  law — 1:  Statutes — 142, 
158: 

Constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 
are  not  amended  or  repealed  by  failure  of 
officials  to  enforce  them. 

10.  Constitutional  law — 84:  Schools  and 
school  districts — 165: 

Where  certain  sisters  and  brothers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  were  employed 
as    teachers    In    public    schools,    knowingly 


taught  sectarian  religion  during  regular 
school  hours,  they  were  properly  enjoined 
permanently  from  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  (1941  Comp.  sec.  55-1102;  constitu- 
tional art.  9,  sec.  14;  art.  12,  sec.  3;  art.  20, 
sec.  17;  art.  21,  sec.  4;  U.S.C_A.  constitutional 
amendments  1.  14). 

11.  Constitutional    law — 275(1): 
Relationship   between  teachers  and   their 

school  boards  was  protected  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  against  arbitrary  deprivation 
or  impairment. 

12.  Criminal  law — 13: 

A  penal  statute  so  uncertain  in  meaning  or 
capricious  in  application  as  to  provide  no  In- 
telligent standard,  is  void. 

13.  Constitutional  law — 275(1);  schools 
and  school  districts — 127: 

Statute  providing  that  no  teacher  shall  use 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  books  In  the 
schools  or  teach  sectarian  doctrine  In  the 
schools,  and  that  any  teacher  violating 
statute  shall  be  immediately  discharged,  his 
certificate  to  teach  school  revoked,  and  be 
forever  barred  from  receiving  any  school 
moneys  and  employment  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  is  not  so  vague  and  un- 
certain as  to  deny  teachers  due  process  of 
law  (1941  Comp.  sec.  55-1102) . 

14.  Schools  and  school  districts — 165: 
Evidence    established    intent    on    part    of 

certain  sisters  and  brothers  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  who  were  teaching  in  pubUc 
schools,  to  violate  statute  providing  that  no 
teacher  shall  use  any  sectarian  or  demoni- 
natlonal  books  in  the  schools  or  teach  sec- 
tarian doctrine  in  the  schools  (1941  Comp. 
sec.  55-1102). 

15.  Administrative  law  and  procedure — 
231;  declaratory  Judgment — 210: 

Taxpayers  and  citizens  were  not  barred 
from  maintaining  an  action  for  declaratory 
Judgment  and  for  injimction  to  restrain  sis- 
ters and  brothers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  were  teaching  In  public  schools, 
from  teaching  sectarian  doctrine  in  the 
schools  in  violation  of  statute  t.eca\ise  ttie 
taxpayers  and  citizens  did  not  exhaiist  their 
alleged  administrative  remedies,  where  no 
provision  was  made  by  statute  for  proceed- 
ings by  a  dissatisfied  taxpayer  or  citizen, 
and  any  appeal  to  State  board  of  education 
or  any  mandamus  action  would  have  been 
an  idle  gesture  (1941  Comp.  sees.  55-105(g)l, 
55-1102,  55-1113). 

Harry  L.  Blgbee,  Santa  Fe,  for  appellants- 

Watson,  Mcintosh  &  Watson.  Santa  Fe. 
John  A.  Danaher,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  ap- 
pellees. 

Joe  L.  Martinez,  attorney  general:  Philip 
H.  Dunleavy,  assistant  attorney  general,  for 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

R.  Lawrence  Siegel.  New  York  City,  Pearce 
C.  Rodey,  Albuquerque,  amicl  curiae. 

McGhee.  Justice : 

This  is  a  class  action  brought  under  sec- 
tions 19-101.  rule  23(a)  and  19-601.  N  M. 
S-A.,  1941  Comp..  by  the  plaintiffs  as  citizens, 
taxpayers  and  parents  of  school  children  for 
themselves  and  others  slmUarly  situated 
seeking  a  declaratory  Judgment  and  Injunc- 
tions against  members  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  as  such,  members  of  the  county, 
independent  or  municipal  boards  of  educa- 
tion having  Jurisdiction  of  the  schools  In- 
volved, R.  H.  GrlSEom  as  State  educational 
budget  auditor  and  various  sisters  and  broth- 
ers who  are  members  of  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious orders  teaching  In  the  affected 
schools. 

The  general  objects  of  the  first  cause  of 
action  were  to  have  the  teaching  of  sectarian 
religion  in  the  public  schools  declared  illegal, 
to  bar  permanently  certain  teachers  from 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  for  having 
taught  sectarian  religion  therein,  to  have 
all  members  of  Roman  Catholic  rellgioxis 
orders  declared  IneUglble  to  teach  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  have  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  aid  of  Roman 
Catholic   parochial   schools  declared  illegal. 
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In  the  second  cause  of  action  Injunctions 
were  asked  to  put  Into  effect  the  declara- 
tions of  law  which  might  be  made  In  the 
declaratory  Judgment. 

Under  our  statutes  the  county,  town,  and 
Independent  boards  of  education  named  as 
defendants  employed  and  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  sisters  and  brothers  (hereafter 
called  the  religious)  as  teachers.  Many  ad- 
ditional facts  regarding  the  religious  were 
pleaded,  but  it  would  unduly  lengthen  this 
opinion  to  detail  them. 

An  abstract  of  the  material  facts  as  found 
by  the  trial  court  will  be  set  out  hereafter 
and  sene  as  a  guide  for  the  declarations  of 
law  made  by  the  trial  court  and  to  be  made 
by  us.  For  purposes  of  simplicity  and  brev- 
ity specific  findings  applicable  to  a  number 
of  schools  have  been  grouped  together  under 
single  statements;  some  findings  have  been 
Incorporated  In  others;  and  the  schools  con- 
cerned have.  In  the  main,  been  treated  In  two 
groups,  the  first  being  those  found  by  the 
trial  court  to  be  parochial  schools  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  second 
being  those  where  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  although  not  declared 
by  the  trial  court  to  be  parochial  schools. 

DIGEST    OP    FACTS    FOUND    BY    THE    TRIAL    COURT 

1.  Plaintiffs  brought  this  action  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  other  residents,  taxpayers, 
and  parents  of  children  of  school  age  simi- 
larly situated. 

2.  Plaintiffs  have  no  adeqxiate  remedy  at 
law. 

3.  An  actual  controversy  exists  between  the 
plaintiffs  and  all  defendants  herein. 

4.  The  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
provide  an  administrative  remedy,  but  that 
remedy  in  a  situation  as  here  presented  is 
one  of  form  and  not  of  substance,  and  plain- 
tiffs have  exhausted  said  remedy  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  petition  herein. 

5.  There  is  no  separation  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  in  the  following  named  schools, 
all  located  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico: 

First  group 

Santa  Rita  Grade  School,  Carrizozo. 

Mount  Carmel  School,  Socorro. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Belen. 

San  Fidel  School,  Valencia  Covmty. 

St.  Nicholas  Grade  School,  Sandoval 
County. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  Grade  School,  San 
Juan  County. 

Lvmiberton  School,  Rio  Arriba  County. 

Park  View  School.  Rio  Arriba  County. 

Penasco  School,  Taos  County. 

Old  Town  Junior  High  School.  Las  Vegas. 

St.  Francis  School,  Ranches  de  Taos. 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Rio  Arriba  County. 

Second  group 

Cubero  School,  Valencia  County. 
Cuba  School.  Sandoval  County. 
Pena  Elanca  School,  Sandoval  County. 
Blanco  Gri.de  School,  San  Juan  County. 
Chama  Scliool,  Rio  Arriba  County. 
Dixon  School,  Rio  Arriba  County. 
San  Juan  School,  Rio  Arriba  County. 
Pecos  Independent  School  District,  Pecos. 
Santa  Cruz  School.  Santa  Fe  County.   ' 
Costilla  School,  Taor,  County, 
Vlllanueva  School,  San  Miguel  County. 
Rlbcra  School,  San  Miguel  County. 
Mora  Schooi.  Mcra  County. 

6.  All  of  the  schools  named  in  these  find- 
ings are  situated  in  the  archdiocese  of  Sante 
Fe,  except  the  schools  in  Cubero  and  San 
Fidel.  Valencia  County,  and  Bianco,  San  Juan 
County,  which  are  located  In  the  archdiocese 
of  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

7.  The  schools  comprising  the  first  group 
above  are,  in  fact,  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools  being  subsidized  in  part  by 
funds  raised  through  taxation  by  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  through  the  emplojTnent  of 
t<»achers,  furnishing  of  free  bus  transporta- 


tion and  free  textbooks;  and  funds  so  ex- 
pended are  used  In  furtherance  of  the  dis- 
semination of  Roman  Catholic  religious  doc- 
trines to  students  attending  these  schools  in 
compliance  with  the  New  Mexico  compul- 
sory attendance  law.  In  all  of  the  schools 
named  in  the  flrbt  group,  the  following 
conditions  exist,  to-wit: 

(a)  Church  buildings  owned  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  are  used  5  days  each 
week  during  the  school  term  for  school 
buildings. 

(b)  Religious  are  employed  as  teachers 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  paid  as 
such  from  funds  raised  through  taxation  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

(c)  Pupils  attending  these  schools  are  given 
religious  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  commonly  known 
as  the  catechism,  during  school  hours  by  the 
religious  employed  as  teachers  by  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

(d)  Students  are  taught  and  recite  prayers 
during  school  hours  v.'hic'n  are  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Catliolic  Church. 

(e)  Roman  Catholic  literature,  p.imphlets, 
leaflets  and  comic  books  are  distributed  to 
the  students  during  school  hours. 

Certain  variations  In  these  practices  are 
found  from  school  to  school  and  are  detailed 
hereafter,  to  wit: 

(a)  Lumberton  School,  Rio  Arriba  Coun- 
ty, and  Old  Town  Junior  High  School,  Las 
Vegas,  are  not  named  as  schools  receiving 
free  bus  transportation  for  their  pupils. 

(b)  Park  View  School,  Rio  Arriba  Coun- 
ty, and  St.  Francis  School,  Ranchos  de  Taos, 
are  schools  in  which  religious  instruction 
v.'as  given  during  school  hours  by  the  parish 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(c)  Students  at  Santa  Rita  School,  Car- 
rizozo, were  not  f#und  to  have  been  learn- 
ing or  reciting  prayers  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  during  school  hotirs. 

(d)  Neither  the  Santa  Rita  School,  Car- 
rizoi'o.  nor  the  Lumberton  School,  Rio  Ar- 
riba County,  were  declared  to  be  distributing 
Roman  Catholic  literature,  etc.,  to  their  stu- 
dents during  school  hours. 

(e)  St.  Joseph's  School  in  Dixon,  Rio  Ar- 
riba County.  Is  not  included  in  some  of  the 
findings  made  by  the  court  conunon  to  all 
of  the  parochial  schools,  but  the  court  spe- 
cifically found  this  school  is  In  fact  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  school  being  aided 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  through  funds 
produced  by  taxation  in  the  employment  of 
teachers,  the  furnishing  of  bus  transporta- 
tion and  textbooks  without  charge.  (There 
Is  abundant  evidence  that  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed In  this  school  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  followed  In  the  remainder  of  the 
schools  found  to  be  parochial.) 

8.  With  respect  to  the  schools  enumerated 
In  the  second  group,  the  court  found: 

(a)  Religious  are  employed  to  teach  in  all 
of  these  schools  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  paid  out  of  tax  funds.  Free  textbooks 
and  free  bus  transportation  are  furnished 
the  pupils  In  said  schools  through  funds 
raised  by  taxation  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  funds  so  expended  are  used  In 
furtherance  of  the  dissemination  of  Roman 
Catholic  religious  doctrines  to  students  at- 
tending in  compliance  with  the  New  Mexico 
compulsory  attendance  law. 

(b)  In  every  school  religious  Instruction 
In  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  given  pupils  during  school  hours 
by  the  religious  employed  as  teachers  and 
paid  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  out  of  tax 
funds. 

(c)  In  10  of  these  schools,  students,  dur- 
ing school  hours,  are  taught  and  recite 
prayers  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (Santa  Cruz  School,  Costilla 
School,  and  Vlllanueva  School  not  being  In- 
cluded In  this  finding.) 

(d)  Church  buildings  owned  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  are  used  5  days  each 
week  during  the  school  term  In  10  of  these 


schools  (there  being  no  finding  as  to  Chama 
School,  Pecos  Independent  School  District 
and  Ribera  School ) . 

(e)  Roman  Catholic  literature  Is  dis- 
tributed diurlng  school  hours  In  seven  of 
these  schools,  to  wit:  Cubero  School,  Blanco 
Grade  School,  San  Juan  School,  Santa  Cruz 
School,  CastlUa  School,  Vlllanueva  School, 
and  Mora  School. 

9.  Tlerra  AmarlUa  School,  Rio  Arriba 
County,  Is  not  Included  In  the  number  of 
schools  where  the  court  found  there  was 
no  separation  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  however, 
by  the  findings  of  the  court,  this  school 
observed  all  the  practices  as  the  schools 
enumerated  In  the  second  group,  except  that 
church  buildings  were  not  there  used  for 
school  buildings. 

10.  In  certain  of  the  schools  from  each 
group,  parochial  and  otherwise,  students  are 
released  from  school  attendance  during 
school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
mass  or  confession  held  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  there  are  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  the  schoolrooms  portraying  themes 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

11.  With  respect  to  all  of  the  schools  in 
both  groups,  the  court  found  the  children 
attending  said  schools  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teachers  from  the  time  they  ar- 
rive on  the  school  ground  and  so  long  as 
they  remain  thereon  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day. 

12.  A  complete  line  of  textbooks  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  use 
In  Catholic  schools  only  and  Is  furnished  to 
the  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  certain 
public  schools  without  charge. 

13.  The  religious  are  employed  as  teachers 
and  are  paid  salaries  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  out  of  fimds  produced  by  taxation 
in  each  of  the  schools  involved,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  In  some  schools  the  salaries  are 
paid  direct  to  the  religious  order  to  which 
the  particular  religious  belongs. 

14.  All  of  the  religious  named  as  defend- 
ants were  dressed  in  the  distinctive  garb  of 
their  order  at  all  times  while  school  was  in 
session  and  in  a  number  of  schools  the  re- 
ligious are  employed  to  teach  in  said  school 
by  the  superior  member  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belong. 

15.  In  1941  the  Rio  Arriba  County  Board 
of  Education  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  Mother  Superior  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help,  wherein  said  board  agreed  to  employ 
sisters  of  said  order  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  5  years,  which  contract  was  approved 
by  the  archbishop  of  the  Catholic  Church 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16.  All  of  the  defendant  religious  were,  or 
had  been  at  times  material  to  this  case,  con- 
ducting regular  classes  of  Instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
during  school  hours  to  students  attending 
school  in  compliance  with  the  New  Mexico 
compvilsory  attendance  law,  except  defend- 
ant sisters  named  as  teachers  in  the  schools 
at  Abiqulu,  Tucumcari,  and  in  the  Catron 
County  schools,  all  In  New  Mexico. 

17.  Students  attending  school  at  Ablquiu 
are  taught  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  sisters,  not  employed  by 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Abiqulu  Immediately  after  the 
schoolbuses  arrive  each  schoolday  and  before 
secular  classes  commence. 

18.  The  Old  Town  Junior  High  School  at 
Las  Vegas  and  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
Grade  School  In  San  Juan  County  are  ovmed 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  an  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  physical 
plant  Is  under  the  direction,  control  and  su- 
pervision of  the  brother  superior  of  salQ 
order. 

19.  The  Catholic  brothers  who  were  em- 
ployed as  teachers  In  the  Old  TOwn  Junior 
High  School,  Las  Vegas,  refused  to  teacn 
female  students  and  additional  teachers  were 
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employed  and  likewise  paid  out  of  tax  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  classes  composed 
of  girls. 

SUMMATION    OP   PACTS 

The  record  and  trial  court  findings  clear- 
ly establish  that  a  part  of  the  schools  In- 
v-olved  m  this  appeal  (If  not  all  except  the 
Abiqulu  school)  were  operated  as  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  schools  where  the  religi- 
ous taught.  The  following  practices  were 
extant  in  these  schools. 

Schoolbus  schedules  were  so  set  that  in 
schools  where  sectarian  religion  was  taught 
between  the  hours  of  8:30  and  9  in  the  morn- 
ing, buses  would  arrive  at  8:30;  or,  where  re- 
ligious training  was  given  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  end  of  regular  clases,  buses  did  not 
leave  until  the  conclusion  of  the  30-mlnute 
period  of  religious  Instruction.  The  large 
majority  of  pupils  were  transported  by  bus 
and  the  above  outlined  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed in  all  schools  except  perhaps  two  or 
three  which  did  not  have  bus  service. 

Non-Catholic  children  were  of  necessity  re- 
quired to  attend  rellgioiis  Instruction  and 
services  during  lnclement*weather  where  the 
schools  did  not  have  a  library  or  assembly 
room,  and  even  in  such  schools  they  were  re- 
quired to  be  present  and  hear  Roman  Cath- 
olic prayers. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
served  as  a  vehicle  for  getting  the  children 
to  school  and  religious  instruction.  Catholic 
literature  was  distributed  by  the  religious 
to  the  pupils  at  the  public  schools. 

Two  sets  of  free  textbooks  were  adopted  by 
the  State  board  of  education — one  for  the 
public  schools  and  the  other  for  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  schools — the  latter  being 
delivered  free  of  charge  to  both  classes  of 
schools. 

Many  of  these  schools  displayed  Roman 
Catholic  religious  pictures  of  various  kinds 
on  their  walls. 

A  number  of  the  religious  testified  they 
did  this  or  that  in  connection  with  religious 
Instruction  on  the  orders  of  the  local  priest 
who,  they  say,  was  their  religious  superior. 

The  religious  who  taught  in  the  public 
schools  were  selected  and  assigned  to  vari- 
ous schools  by  the  heads  of  their  respective 
orders  and  were  accepted  by  the  school  boards 
without  question.  In  addition,  transfers 
and  substitutions  were  made  at  will  by  the 
same  authority  and  these  were  likewise  ac- 
cepted by  the  boards. '  Indeed.  In  this  ex- 
tremely long  record  Involving  so  many 
schools  in  different  counties,  there  Is  only 
one  instance  where  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion attempted  to  assert  its  authority  in  the 
selection  of  a  teacher  and  that  was  in  the 
Cuba  School  In  Sandoval  County.  There  the 
board  asked  the  mother  superior  of  the  order 
not  to  send  back  the  principal  of  the  Cuba 
school  for  the  coming  school  year,  but  re- 
quested that  two  other  sisters  be  retained 
there  as  teachers.  Tlie  request  went  un- 
answered for  months  but  the  mother  su- 
perior finally  appeared  at  Cuba,  questioned 
the  local  resident  of  the  board,  said  the  com- 
plaint against  the  principal  was  trivial,  that 
she  would  not  have  her  sisters  shoved  around 
and  if  there  were  any  more  complaints  about 
her  sisters  she  would  take  all  of  them  out  of 
the  school.  The  sister  to  whom  the  board 
had  objected  was  returned  to  the  school  for 
the  following  year  and  the  sisters  the  board 
had  desired  to  retain  were  transferred. 

In  short,  New  Mexico  had  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic school  system  supported  by  public  funds 
within  its  public  school  system. 

HISTORY  OP  PRESENT  CONTROVERSY 

A  showdown  finally  came  between  irate 
school  patrons,  some  of  whom  are  plaintiffs 
to  this  case,  and  the  school  authorities  over 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  Dixon  schools, 
a  rural  community  where  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  are  about  evenly  di- 
vided. Public  school  had  been  held  In  that 
district  for  many  years  in  church  property 
with  religious  as  teachers.     The  Protestants 


objected  to  the  holding  of  public  school  In 
Roman  Catholic-owned  buildings  where  sis- 
ters taught  the  regular  curriculum  and  In 
addition  taught  sectarian  religion,  but  were 
advised  by  the  county  board  of  education 
that  funds  were  not  available  to  erect  a  pub- 
lic school  l3Uilding.  The  Protestants  then 
donated  money  and  labor,  erected  a  school 
building,  gave  It  to  the  county  and  asked  that 
it  be  opened  and  staffed  with  lay  teachers. 
This  request  was  denied  and  the  new  school 
was  placed  under  a  sister  as  principal  and 
the  teaching  of  sectarian  religion  continued. 
Later  a  committee  of  Protestants  appeared 
before  the  county  board  of  education  and  de- 
manded, among  other  things,  that  It  stop  the 
teaching  of  sectarian  religion  In  the  Dixon 
schools.  The  board  held  It  did  not  have  Juris- 
diction and  declined  to  act,  referring  the 
protestors  to  the  State  board  of  education. 
They  then  appeared  before  the  State  board 
and  were  told  it  was  an  appellate  board  and 
as  It  had  no  written  appeal  It  could  do  noth- 
ing. The  committee  offered  to  make  a  ten- 
der of  proof  in  support  of  their  protests  but 
the  offer  was  summarily  denied  following  an 
objection  by  an  attorney  who  later  represent- 
ed the  religious  at  the  trial  of  this  case.  The 
meeting  evidently  waxed  warm  and  for  the 
first  time  the  members  of  the  State  board 
became  exercised  over  the  matter.  After  the 
protestors  had  been  dismissed  and  the  board 
had  been  in  practically  closed  session  for  a 
time  the  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction, who  was  also  a  member  ex  oflaclo 
of  the  State  board,  called  on  the  archbishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  the  Very  Reverend 
Edwin  V.  Byrne,  and  solicited  his  help.  An- 
other meeting  of  the  board  was  held  and 
finally  the  directive  relative  to  the  operation 
of  the  school  at  Dixon  was  adopted,  the  mate- 
rial portion  of  which  Is  as  follows: 

"In  an  earnest  effort  to  solve  the  commu- 
nity school  problems  of  Dixon,  the  State 
board  of  education  recommends  and  insists 
that  the  following  plan  be  carried  out: 

"1.  That  the  new  school  recently  com- 
pleted at  Dixon  teach  the  first  six  grades, 
including  the  prefirst. 

"2.  That  this  new  school  have  all  quali- 
fied lay  teachers,  with  a  lay  principal. 

"3.  "Tliat  the  public  school,  taught  by 
Catholic  Sisters,  teach  the  7th  to  12th  grades. 
"4.  That  schoolbuses  bringing  children  to 
Dixon  run  on  a  schedule  that  would  bring 
the  children  to  school  in  time,  but  not  neces- 
sarily earlier. 

"5.  That  no  religious  Instruction  be  given 
In  either  school  by  the  teachers  on  school 
days.  •  •  •"  (Mlntites  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  Sept.  15,  1947.) 

The  archbishop  directed  a  letter  to  all 
religious  teaching  within  the  archdiocese  of 
Santa  Fe,  which,  omitting  formal  parts,  reads 
as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  present  agitation  against 
Sisters  In  public  schools  and  to  avfert  grave 
future  difficulties  that  could  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  continuation  of  Sisters  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  I 
request  that  no  religious  instructions  be 
given  In  public  school  buildings  by  the 
teachers  on  scliool  days.  Catechism  should 
be  taught  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

"Schoolbuses  bringing  children  to  school 
will  run  on  a  schedule  that  will  bring  the 
children  to  school  in  time,  but  not  neces- 
sarily earlier,  and  will  leave  immediately 
after  school." 

A  special  letter  accompanied  the  copy  of 
the  foregoing  letter  sent  to  the  religious  at 
Dixon  in  which  the  archbishop  advised  the 
religious  to  remove  all  religious  emblems 
from  public  school  rooms,  forbidding  the 
saying  of  prayers  or  giving  of  religious  in- 
struction In  the  school  on  schooldays,  and 
further  stating  that  if  any  Sister  did  not 
obey  these  orders,  her  removal  from  the 
Dixon  schoof  would  be  effected. 

The  archdlocesan  superintendent  of  Bo- 
man  Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Santa 


Fe,  Monsignor  Bradley,  accompanied  two 
representatives  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion to  Dixon  to  put  the  directives  Into  effect. 
School  was  being  held  In  the  public  school 
building  and  in  the  church  property  rented 
by  the  county.  At  that  time  the  teachers 
in  the  church  property  were  Sisters  and 
those  in  the  public  school  were  lay  teachers. 
Monsignor  Bradley  delivered  the  orders  to 
Sisters  and  then  the  representatives  of  the 
department  of  education  gave  the  orders  of 
the  State  board  to  the  lay  teachers  at  the 
public  school.  The  directives  did  not  at 
that  time  effectively  stop  the  teaching  of 
sectarian  religion.  The  State  board  of  edu- 
cation did  not  give  any  orders  to  any  other 
schools. 

Thus.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  arch- 
bishop to  whom  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
are  indebted  for  the  cessation  of  sectarian 
religion  training  In  public  schools  where 
members  of  Roman  Catholic  orders  taught, 
and  not  the  public  officials  charged  with  such 
duty.  Note  the  language  of  his  directive 
quoted  supra.  He  not  only  directed  that 
the  teaching  of  religion  be  stopped  on  school- 
days, but  also  directed  a  change  in  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  times  of  the  schoolbuses. 

JUDGMENT    OF   THE    LOWEK   COURT 

Some  portions  of  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment will  be  abstracted  and  others  set  out 
in  full,  our  numbering  corresponding  to  that 
of    the    judgment. 

1.  That  139  of  the  defendants  (religious) 
be  forever  barred  from  receiving  any  school 
moneys  and  employment  in  the  public 
schools   of  New  Mexico. 

2.  That  school  students  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  school  authorities  and  teach- 
ers from  the  time  that  they  arrive  at  the 
school  in  the  morning  until  they  l^ave  In  the 
afternoon  and  this  entire  period  of  time  is 
hereby  adjudged  and  decreed  and  declared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  school  day  for  all  such 
children. 

3.  That  section  17,  article  20  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  requires 
that  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
Board  of  Education  adopt  a  uniform  system 
of  textbooks. 

4.  That  the  adopting  of  sectarian  indoc- 
trinated textbooks  and  fvumlshing  the  same 
to  the  tax  supported  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or 
the  members  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Board 
of  Education  violated  section  4,  article  21  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  1st  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  made  applicable  to 
the  States  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

5.  That  the  furnishing  of  free  textbooks  to 
schools  other  than  tax  supported  schools  of 
this  State,  violates  section  14,  article  9  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  section  3,  article  12  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

6.  That  the  furnishing  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  of  sectarian  Indoctrinated  text- 
books or  textbooks  for  Catholic  schools  only 
to  private  parochial  schools  is  in  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

7.  It  Is  hereby  adjudged,  decreed,  and  de- 
clared that  the  furnishing  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  of  free  schoolbus  transportation 
to  pupils  of  parochial  schools  Is  In  violation 
of  section  3.  article  12.  and  section  14,  article 
9  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  1st  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  States  by  the  14th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

8.  That  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doctrine 
In  the  tax-supported  schools  of  this  State 
violates  section  4,  article  21  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  section 
9,  article  12  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  1st  amendment  to 
the   Constitution  of   the  United  States   as 
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made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

9.  That  the  holding  of  tax-supported 
school  classes  in  buildings  which  have  reli- 
gious emblems  such  as  crosses,  grottos,  reli- 
gious statuary  and  religious  pictures,  all 
peculiar  to  a  certain  denomination,  violates 
the  1st  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  made  applicable  to  the 
States  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

10.  That  the  holding  of  tax-supported 
school  classes  in  a  building  owned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  an  order  thereof 
or  an  official  thereof,  part  of  said  building 
being  retained  by  said  order,  church  or  offi- 
cial, for  use  as  a  private  or  parochial  school 
is  in  violation  of  the  1st  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  made 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

11.  It  Is  hereby  adjudged,  decreed  and  de- 
clared that  there  Is  no  separation  between 
Church  and  State  as  contemplated  and  re- 
quired by  the  1st  and  14th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  27 
named  schools  in  New  Mexico. 

12.  The  members  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  all  local  boards  of  education  and 
their  members  who  are  named  as  defendants 
were  declared  to  be  barred  and  prohibited 
from  renting,  leasing  or  acquiring  for  use 
in  any  way  buildings  or  space  in  buildings 
for  use  as  public  school  or  public  school 
rooms  when  such  building  does  not  remain 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State  or 
one  of  its  subdivisions  or  when  such  build- 
ing is  of  a  nature  to  exert  a  sectarian  in- 
fluence. 

13.  The  providmg  or  authorizing  free 
schoolbus  transportation  for  pupils  attend- 
ing a  parochial  or  sectarian  school  was  de- 
clared unlawful,  and  the  members  of  the 
State  board  of  education  were  prohibited 
from  authorizing  or  furnishing  It. 

14.  The  furnishing  or  providing  of  free 
textbooks  for  private,  parochial  or  sectarian 
schools  was  adjudged  unlawful,  and  the 
members  of  the  State  board  of  education 
were  prohibited  from  furnishing  such  books 
to  such  schools,  or  using  tax  funds  for  such 
schools. 

15.  That  the  furnishing  or  providing,  buy- 
ing or  contracting  for  or  authorizing  sec- 
tarian indoctrinated  textbooks  as  a  part  of 
the  State's  free  textbook  system  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  board  of  education  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  illegal. 

16.  That  it  is  unlawful  Jto  make  or  approve 
any  budget  providing  for  the  payment  of 
public  funds  to  any  of  the  defendants  herein 
who  are  teaching  sectarian  doctrine  in  the 
tax-supported  schools  of  this  State  by  the 
defendant,  R.  H.  Grissom  (State  educational 
budget  auditor). 

17.  That  12-named  schools  are  in  fact 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  being  Ille- 
gally subsized  In  part  by  funds  raised  through 
taxation  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

18.  That  public  funds  expended  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  in  furnishing  bus  trans- 
portation for  pupils  and  free  textbooks  are 
illegally  used  in  furtherance  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  to  stu- 
dents attending  in  compliance  with  the  New 
Mexico  compulsory  attendance  law  In  24- 
named  schools. 

On  the  second  cause  of  action  the  follow- 
ing Judgment  was  entered : 

1.  That  each  of  the  defendants  listed  in 
paragraph  No.  1,  above,  of  the  portion  of 
this  Judgment  and  decree  relating  to  the 
first  cause  of  action,  be  and  the  same  are 
each  hereby  permanently  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  henceforth  receiving  any  school 
moneys  or  employment  In  the  public  schools 
of  this  State. 

2.  That  the  defendants  named  and  desig- 
nated in  paragraph  12  of  this  Judgment  re- 


lating to  the  first  cause  of  action  be  and 
each  of  them  are  hereby  permanently  en- 
joined and  restrained  from  permitting,  allow- 
ing, or  consenting  to  the  transportation  of 
pupils  attending  parochial  schools  by  trans- 
portation furnished  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
schoolbtis  transportation. 

3.  That  each  defendant  named  in  the  com- 
plaint herein  as  being  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  education  or  member  of  any  other 
board  of  education  and  all  boards  of  educa- 
tion named  as  defendants  in  this  action 
who  are  named  and  designated  In  paragraph 
No.  12  of  the  portion  of  this  Judgment  re- 
lating to  the  first  cause  of  action  and  each 
of  them  are  hereby  permanently  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  permitting  or  allowing 
the  holding  of  tax-supported  school  classes 
In  buildings  which  have  religious  emblems, 
such  as  crosses,  grottos,  religious  statuary, 
and  religious  pictures  peculiar  to  a  certain 
denomination  or  in  allowing  the  holding  of 
tax-supported  school  classes  in  a  building  or 
buildings  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiurch  or  an  order  thereof  or  an  official 
thereof  when  part  of  said  building  Is  retained 
by  said  church,  order,  or  official  for  use  as  a 
private  or  parochial  school  and  are  hereby  en- 
Joined  and  restrained  from  renting,  leasing, 
or  acquiring  for  vise  in  any  way  buildings  or 
space  in  buildings  for  use  as  a  public  school 
or  public  school  room  when  said  building 
does  not  remain  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  State  or  one  of  its  subdivisions  or  when 
such  building  is  of  a  nature  to  exert  a  sec- 
tarian influence. 

4.  That  the  defendants,  Raymond  Huff. 
Floyd  D.  Golden,  Miss  Margaret  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Aileen  Roat,  Adelino  Sanchez,  Thomas 
J.  Mabry,  and  Charles  L.  Rose,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  permanently  enjoined  and  restrained 
from: 

(a)  Adopting  a  system  of  free  textbooks 
that  is  not  \mif  orm. 

(b)  Adopting  or  furnishing  sectarian 
indoctrinated  textbooks  to  tax-supported 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

(c)  Furnishing  free  textbooks  to  schools 
other  than  tax-supported  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

(d)  Furnishing  sectarian  and  indoc- 
trinated textbooks  or  textbooks  for  Catholic 
schools  only  to  private  or  parochial  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

(e)  Providing,  permitting,  or  authorizing, 
free  schoolbus  transportation  for  pupils 
attending  a  parochial  or  sectarian  school. 

5.  That  the  defendant,  R.  H.  Grissom.  is 
hereby  permanently  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  approving  or  making  any  budget  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  public  funds  to 
any  of  the  defendants  herein  named  in  para- 
graph No.  1  of  the  portion  of  this  judgment 
and  decree  relating  to  the  first  cause  of 
action. 

6.  That  the  county  board  of  education  of 
Rio  Arriba  County  and  Its  members,  to  wit: 
H.  H.  Kramer.  J.  C.  Martinez,  Albert  Amador, 
Jr.,  Augustine  Vigil,  and  Juan  B.  Martinez, 
be  and  the  same  are  each  hereby  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  allowing  or  permitting 
the  holding  of  tax-supported  school  classes 
In  the  portion  of  the  St.  Joseph's  School  In 
Dixon  that  was  used  at  the  time  of  hearing 
in  this  cause  partly  for  the  holding  of  a  pa- 
rochial school  and  partly  for  the  conducting 
of  high  school  classes  supported  by  tax 
funds. 

7.  That  the  defendants  herein  who  are 
members  of  any  board  of  education  named 
as  defendants  herein  and  all  boards  of  edu- 
cation who  are  named  as  defendants  herein 
the  same  being  named  In  paragraph  No.  12  of 
the  portion  of  this  judgment  and  decree  re- 
lating to  the  first  cause  of  action  be  and 
each  of  them  are  hereby  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  using  or  permitting  the  use 


of  tax  funds  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing 
parochial  schools. 

8.  That  all  defendants  other  than  those 
named  as  sisters,  brothers,  or  reverends  are 
hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  from  con- 
ducting, permitting,  or  authorizing  the  oper- 
ation or  paying  tax  funds  to  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  designated  and  referred 
to  in  this  action  during  any  period  of  time 
when  said  schools  or  any  of  them  named 
and  designated  in  paragraph  No.  11  of  the 
portion  of  this  Judgment  and  decree  relat- 
ing to  the  first  cause  of  action  are  conducted 
or  operated  under  circumstances  found  by 
this  court  as  existing  in  its  decision  result- 
ing in  a  failure  to  separate  the  church  and 
state  as  found  by  this  coiart  Is  required  by 
the  1st  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  to  pay  or 
permit  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  hir- 
ing of  teachers,  furnishing  of  free  textbooks 
or  free  schoolbus  transportation  to  any  pa- 
rochial school  or  schools  where  there  Is  no 
separation  between  church  and  state  as  con- 
templated by  the  1st  and  14th  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed  in  an  effort  to  get 
more  relief  than  was  granted  by  the  trial 
court. 

The  attorney  general  appealed  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  educational  budget  auditor,  but  as  he 
has  not  filed  assignments  of  error  we  will 
not  further  notice  his  appeal,  save  on  the 
right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  maintain  a  declara- 
tory judgment  action  against  the  State 
officers. 

The  religious  who  were  enjoined  from 
again  teaching  In  New  Mexico  likewise  ap- 
pealed. 

QUESTION    OF    MOOTNESS   OP   APPEAL 

The  religious  appellees  urge  the  questions 
raised  by  appellants  In  their  brief  (the  teach- 
ing of  religion,  teaching  by  the  religiovis  in 
public  schools,  teaching  in  religious  garb, 
and  the  failure  of  the  court  to  enjoin  all  re- 
ligious named  as  defendants  who  have 
taught  in  the  public  schools)  are  moot  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Teaching  of  religion  by  the  religious  on 
schooldays  has  been  discontinued  since  the 
direction  so  to  do  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  by  his  directive 
to  all  the  religious  teaching  In  public  schools 
set  out  above  in  the  portion  of  this  opinion 
designated  "History  of  Present  Controversy." 

2.  The  State  board  of  education  by  reso- 
lution dated  March  6,  1951,  adopted  a  policy 
of  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  religious  garb 
by  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Mexico,  declaring  that  church  property  shall 
not  be  used  for  pubUc  school  purposes  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  emergency,  the  resolution, 
omitting  recitals,  reading  as  follows: 

"It  Is  hereby  resolved  and  adopted  as  the 
policy  of  this  board  that  all  nuns,  brothers, 
or  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  mem- 
bers of  any  other  sectarian  religloiis  group, 
wearing  clothing  of  religious  significance, 
should  be  removed  from  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  State  as  expeditiously  as 
circumstances  (of)  each  locality  allows;  and, 
it  is  further  adopted  as  the  policy  of  this 
board  that  Insofar  as  possible  no  property 
owned  by  religious  groups  shall  be  leased  or 
rented  by  the  State  from  such  religious  or 
sectarian  organization  unless  exceptional 
clrciunstances  require  such  action." 

3.  Following  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
resolution  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Santa  Fe 
advised  the  State  board  of  education  that 
contracts  by  religious  would  not  be  renewed 
at  the  close  of  the  1950-51  school  year,  and 
that  no  church  property  In  this  State  was 
being  used  for  public  school  purposes.  The 
material  part  of  his  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"Please  be  advised  that  contracts  by  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
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Mexico,  will  not  be  renewed  at  the  close  of 
the  present  school  year. 

"Moreover,  it  should  be  noted,  there  is  no 
church  property  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
being  used  by  the  public  schools. 

"I  am  submitting  these  advices  to  the  end 
that  you  will  have  been  informed,  well  in 
advance,  so  that  you  may  make  appropriate 
plans  for  the  coming  school  year." 

We  were  advised  at  the  argument  in  June 
that  no  religious  would  be  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Mex- 
ico for  the  1951-52  scliool  year. 

The  State  board  has  now  adopted  a  uni- 
form system  of  textbooks  and  we  are  ad- 
vised it  no  longer  furnishes  any  schoolbooks 
to  sectarian  or  denominational  schools. 

(1)  If  the  State  board  of  education  and 
the  archbishop  continue  the  policies  an- 
nounced in  the  resolution  and  letter  just 
quoted,  then.  Indeed  the  conditions  of  which 
plaintiffs  so  strongly  complain  would  be  en- 
tirely eliminated;  but  we  must  remember 
the  membership  of  the  board  changes  some- 
what with  each  administration  and  we  have 
changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  individual 
holding  the  higli  church  office  of  archbishop. 
Lacking  an  authoritative  declaration  of  law 
on  the  subjects  the  Individuals  holding  sucb- 
offices  may  change  their  policies  when  and  as 
they  might  be  advised.  We  decline  to  treat 
the  questions  as  moot  and  will  proceed  to  a 
decision  of  the  matters  raised  by  the  appeal 
of  the  appellants  and  the  cross  appeal  of  the 
religious. 

APPLICABLE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Many  of  the  assignments  of  error  made 
by  the  plaintiffs  relate  to  the  right  of  the 
religious  to  teach  In  the  public  schools, 
wear  religious  garb  while  teaching,  draw 
public  money  for  acting  as  such  teachers, 
and  further  urge  that  payment  of  tax  money 
to  Euch  members  Is,  In  fact,  an  aid  to  a 
religious  order  in  aid  of  its  particular  re- 
ligion (as  the  religious  all  take  vows  of 
poverty  and  turn  their  earnings  over- to  their 
respective  orders)  all  in  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
provisions  of  our  Enabling  Act  and  certain 
sections  of  our  State  constitution.  There- 
fore, we  quote  hereafter  various  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  provisions  relative  to 
the  separation  of  chtu'ch  and  State,  and  to 
our  schools. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  reads:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press;  or  of  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

This  provision  is  made  applicable  to.  the 
States  by  the  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education 
(330  U.S.  1,  67  S.  Ct.  504,  91  L.  Ed.  711,  168 
ALU.  1392). 

Section  2  of  the  Enabling  Act  for  New 
Mexico,  Act  of  June  20,  1910,  36  Statutes  at 
Large  557,  ch.  310,  reads  in  part: 

"And  said  convention  (meaning  our  con- 
stitutional convention)  shall  provide,  by  an 
ordinance  Irrevocable  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  said 
State— 

"First.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious 
sentiment  shall  be  sectu-ed,  and  that  no  in- 
habitant of  said  State  shall  ever  be  molested 
In  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  of  religious  worship;  •  •  •. 

"Fourth.  That  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be 
open  to  all  the  children  of  said  State  and 
fi^e  from  sectarian  control,  and  that  said 
schools  shall  always  be  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. •  •  *. 

"All  of  which  ordinance  described  in  this 
section  shall,  by  proper  reference,  be  made 
*  part  of  any   constitution   that  shall   be 
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formed  hereunder,  in  such  terms  as  shall 
positively  preclude  the  making  by  any  future 
constitutional  amendment  of  any  change 
or  abrogation  of  the  said  ordinance  in  whole 
or  in  part  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress." 

The  following  are  quotations  from  our 
New  Mexico  constitution: 

"Every  man  shall  be  free  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  no  person  shall  ever  be  mo- 
lested or  denied  any  civil  or  political  right 
'or  privilege  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinion  or  mode  of  religious  worship.  No 
person  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  place 
of  worship  or  support  any  religious  sect 
or  denomination;  nor  sh^ll  any  preference 
be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  denomina- 
tion or  mode  of  worship"  (art.  2,  sec.  11). 

"Neither  the  State,  nor  any  county,  school 
district,  or  municipality,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  constitution,  shall  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  lend  or  pledge  Its  credit, 
or  make  any  donation  to  or  in  aid  of  any 
person,  association  or  public  or  private  cor- 
poration" (ait.  9,  sec.  14) . 

"A  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools 
sufficient  for  the  education  of,  and  open  to, 
all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  State 
shall  be  established  and  maintained"  (art. 
12,  sec.  1). 

"The  schools,  colleges,  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions  provided  for 
by  this  constitution  shall  forever  remain 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  State, 
and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted 
to  the  State  by  Congress,  or  any  other  funds 
appropriated,  levied  or  collected  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  shall  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  sectarian,  denominational  or 
private  school,  college,  or  university"  (art. 
12,  sec.  3).  See  also  sec.  8,  Enabling  Act, 
supra. 

"Every  child  of  school  age  and  of  suf- 
ficient physical  and  mental  ability  shall  be 
required  to  attend  a  public  or  other  school 
during  such  period  and  for  such  time  as 
m:.y  be  prescribed  by  law"   (art.  12,  sec.  5). 

"No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  admission  into  the  public 
schools  or  any  educational  institution  of 
this  State,  either  as  a  teacher  or  student, 
and  no  teacher  or  student  of  such  school 
or  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to  at- 
tend or  participate  in  any  religious  service 
whatsoever"  (art.  12,  sec.  9) . 

"Provision  shall  be  made  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
public  schools  which  shall  be  open  to  all 
the  children  of  the  State  and  free  from  sec- 
tarian control,  and  said  school  shall  always 
be  conducted  in  English"   (art.  21,  sec.  4). 

Section  55-1102,  N.M.S.A.  1941  Comp.. 
reads:  "No  teacher  shall  use  any  sectarian 
or  denominational  books  in  the  schools  or 
teach  sectarian  doctrine  in  the  schools,  and 
any  teacher  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  immediately  discharged,  his 
certificate  to  teach  school  revoked,  and  be 
forever  barred  from  receiving  any  school 
moneys  and  emplojnnent  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  State:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  Interfere 
with  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  other 
ptuposes  authorized  by  the  county  board 
after  school  hours." 

This  statute,  substantially  as  above,  has 
been  In  effect  In  New  Mexico  for  many 
years. 

Money  for  the  support  of  otar  public  school 
system  comes  from  taxation  and  the  Income 
from  lands  granted  the  State  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Without  further  prefatory  material,  we 
will  now  proceed  with  the  determination  of 
the  issues  In  this  controversy. 

FAILURE    OF    DECREE    TO    ENJOIN    ALL    EELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS 

The  first  point  raised  by  the  appellants  re- 
spects the  refusal  of  the  trial  court  to  enjoin 


all  of  the  religious  defendants  from  there- 
after teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Mexico  who  the  record  shows  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  55-1102-,  N.M.S-A.  1941 
Comp.,  supra. 

(2)  It  is  true  the  findings  and  record  show 
that  many  of  the  religious  who  had  taught 
religion  and  used  sectarian  books,  such  as 
the  Baltimore  Edition  of  the  Catechism,  In 
the  public  schools  while  employed  as  teachers 
were  not  enjoined.  However,  a  study  of  the 
record  reveals  that  violations  were  in  differ- 
ent degrees  and  there  were  more  violations 
by  some  teachers  than  by  others.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  where  the  trial  Judge  drew 
the  line  and  an  opinion  by  him  revealing  his 
mental  process  in  this  case  (where  he  did  a 
remarkably  fine  lob)  would  have  been  of  con- 
siderable assistance  to  us.  However,  as  the 
granting  or  denial  of  an  injimctlon  is  to  a 
great  degree  a  matter  resting  in  the  con- 
science of  the  chancellor,  we  will  accept  his 
decision  on  tiUs  point  and  decline  to  direct 
an  injtmctlon  against  the  religious  he  did  not 
enjoin  for  violating  this  statute.  In  reaching 
this  decision  we  are  not  unmindful  that 
members  of  the  religious  have  served  as 
teachers  in  the  communities  involved  for 
many  years  and  have  in  the  past  rendered 
fine  service  in  the  cause  of  education  in  re- 
mote communities.  The  fact  they  were 
teacliing  religion  in  the  public  schools  in 
violation  of  the  State  and  Federal  Constitu- 
tions was  well  known  to  the  school  author- 
ities, both  local  and  State,  by  them  condoned 
and  in  many  cases  encouraged. 

EFFECT    OF    RELATION    BETWEEN    THE    RELIGIOUS 
AND    THEIE    CHURCH 

It  is  argued  by  the  plaintiffs  that  members 
of  the  religious  are  bound  by  their  oaths  of 
obedience  to  obey  their  superiors  in  the 
church.  They  quote  from  Codex  Juris 
Canonlcl,  the  official  body  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  follows :  « 

"Canon  499:  All  members  of  religious  or- 
ders are  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  their 
supreme  superior,  to  whom  they  owe  obedi- 
ence, also  by  virtue  of  their  vow  of  obedience. 

"Canon  501:  Superiors  and  Chapters,  ac- 
cording to  their  constitutions  and  common 
law,  have  right  of  dominion  over  their  sub- 
jects. 

"Canon  592.  All  religious  are  subject  to 
the  general  obligations  of  the  clerics  in  Can- 
ons 124  to  142  unless  otherwise  expressly 
stated. 

"Canon  127:  All  clerics  specially  priests 
with  special  obligation  must  render  obedi- 
ence and  reverence  to  the  diocesan  authority. 

"Canon  128:  As  many  times  as  the  church 
needs  It,  according  to  the  Bishop's  judgment, 
and  unless  a  legitimate  impediment  prevents 
it,  they  must  faithfully  fulfill  any  obligation 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Bishop." 

A  number  of  the  religious  testified  they 
were  bound  to  obey  their  superiors,  the  priest 
or  the  archbishop,  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
that  teaching  of  religion  before  or  after 
classes  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
superiors.  By  virtue  of  section  9  of  article  12 
of  our  constitution,  supra,  no  religious  tests 
can  be  prescribed  for  any  teacher,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  any  faith  denied  the  right  to  teach  be- 
cause of  his  or  ber  religious  beliefs.  But 
do  the  vow  of  obedience  and  the  historic 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
to  public  schools  and  their  own  schools,  the 
fact  that  all  money  received  for  teaching  by 
members  of  the  Religious  is  turned  over  to 
their  Orders  (which  it  is  claimed  is  State  aid 
to  religion),  and  the  wearing  of  religious 
garb  disqualify  them  from  teaching  in  the 
public  schools? 

For  the  position  or  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chiu-ch  as  to  schools,  we  have  no 
better  information  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
his  dissenting  opinion  in  Everson  v.  Board  of 
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Education  (330  U.S.  1,  67  S.  Ct.  504.  514,  91 
L.  Ed.  711.  168  Ai.R.  1392).  as  follows: 

"The  function  of  the  church  school  Is  a 
subject  on  which  this  record  Is  meager.  It 
shows  only  that  the  schools  are  under  su- 
perintendence of  a  priest  and  that  religion 
Is  taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  But 
we  know  that  such  schools  are  parochial  only 
In  name — they.  In  fact,  represent  a  world- 
wide and  age-old  policy  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Under  the  rubric  Catholic 
schools,  the  canon  law  of  the  church,  by 
which  all  Catholics  are  bound,  provides: 

"  '1215.  Catholic  children  are  to  be  edu- 
cated in  schools  where  not  only  nothing 
contrary  to  Catholic  faith  and  morals  is 
taught,  but  rather  in  schools  where  religious 
and  moral  training  occupy  the  first  place 
•   •   •    (canon  1372). 

"  '1216.  In  every  elementary  school  the 
children  must,  according  to  their  age,  be 
Instructed   in    Christian   doctrine. 

"  'The  young  people  who  attend  the  high- 
er schools  are  to  receive  a  deeper  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  bishops  shall  appoint 
priests  qualified  for  such  work  by  their 
learning  and  piety  (canon  1373). 

"  '1217.  Catholic  children  shall  not  at- 
tend non-Catholic,  indifferent,  schools  that 
are  mixed,  that  is  to  say,  schools  open  to 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  only  has  the  right,  in  harmony 
with  the  Instructions  of  the  Holy  See.  to 
decide  under  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  safeguards  to  prevent  loss  of  faith,  it 
may  be  tolerated  that  Catholic  children  go 
to  such  schools  (canon  1374) . 

"  '1224.  The  religious  teaching  of  youth 
in  any  school  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  inspection  of  the  church. 

"  'The  local  ordinaries  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  watch  that  nothing  is  taught  con- 
trary to  faith  or  good  morals,  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  their  territory. 

"  'They,  moreover,  have  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  books  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
the  teachers  of  religion,  and  to  demand,  for 
the  sake  of  safeguarding  religion  and  morals, 
the  removal  of  teachers  and  books.  (Canon 
1381.)'  (Woywod.  Reverend  Stanislaus,  the 
New  Canon  Law,  under  imprimatur  of  Most 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Spellman.  archbishop  of  New 
York  and  others,  1940.) " 

These  being  fundamental  laws  of  the 
church,  the  religious  having  dedicated  their 
services  to  the  chvirch  and  the  teaching  of 
the  youth,  and  our  school  authorities  having 
condoned  or  even  encouraged  the  religious 
In  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  a  small  wonder  we  find  the 
religious  overstepping  constitutional  bounds. 
They  were  doing  what  they  believed  to  be 
commamded  by  the  church  and.  of  cojrse, 
to  be  right  in  the  eyes  of  their  Lord.  The 
question  is  are  they  so  bound  in  their  con- 
sciences and  by  the  laws  of  their  chiirch  that 
they  cannot  serve  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  and  perform  their  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  and  our  State  consti- 
tutions, as  announced  In  People  of  State  of 
Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (333  U.S.  203.  68  S.  Ct.  461.  92  L.  Ed.  649. 
2  Ai.R.  2d  1338) .  and  the  Everson  case,  supra. 
(3)  The  religious  have  taken  vows  of  pov- 
erty and  all  their  earnings  go  to  their  re- 
spective orders,  the  religioios  in  return  receiv- 
ing care,  housing,  clothing,  and  maintenance. 
In  all  probability,  the  money  received  by  the 
orders  exceeds  such  cost.  However,  they  re- 
ceive only  the  same  salary  as  other  teachers 
and  we  do  not  feel  this  Is  the  aid  to  religion 
or  the  church  denounced  by  the  Federal  and 
our  State  constitutions.  O'Connor  v.  Hen- 
drick  (184  N.Y.  421,  77  N.E.  612.  7  L.R-A..  N.S., 
402.6  Ann.  Cas.  432). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  the  case 
of  Harfst  v.  Hoegen  (349  Mo.  808,  163,  S.W.2d 
609.  613,  141  A.L.R.  1136)  did  bar  the  re- 
ligious from  teaching  In  the  public  schools 
under  constitutional  provisions  substantially 


like  owes  and  on  quite  similar  facts.  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion  it  is  stated:  "There  Is 
another  constitutional  inhibition  which  re- 
spondents do  not  observe.  It  forbids  a  school 
district  to  make  payments  from  any  public 
fund  to  sustain  any  private  or  public  school 
controlled  by  any  sectarian  denomination. 
Respondents  might  argue  that  the  St.  Cecelia 
school  is  controlled  by  the  school  board  and 
not  by  the  church,  but  we  find  from  the 
record  that  the  nominal  supervision  by  the 
school  board  is  but  an  Indirect  means  of  ac- 
complishing that  which  the  Constitution 
forbids.  The  statement  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  that  'We  put  the  St. 
Cecelia  parochial  school  into  the  public 
school  system'  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts 
in  evidence.  It  was  not  only  put  there  but 
It  was  maintained  there  with  public  funds." 

The  Sister  Superior  of  the  order  to  which 
the  religious  there  belonged  (Sisters  of  the 
Most  Precious  Blood)  testified  that  members 
of  her  order  had  dedicated  their  lives  to 
teaching  and  to  the  Catholic  faith,  that  she 
had  given  religious  instruction  in  all  her 
teaching  experience  and.  finally,  "that  she 
could  not  teach  any  differently."  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion,  the  court  stated: 
"From  her  testimony  (Sister  Superior)  we 
must  conclude  that  the  members  of  her  re- 
ligious order,  their  lives  dedicated  to  the 
training  of  children  both  tn  religion  and 
education,  come  within  this  constitutional 
interdiction  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  pay- 
ment to  them  from  public  school  funds  is 
forbidden." 

While  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws,  public  funds  and  public  buildings  may 
not  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  sectarian 
religion,  and,  as  stated  in  the  Everson  case, 
supra,  and  affirmed  in  the  McCollxun  case, 
supra,  there  must  be  a  wall  of  separation 
between  chxu-ch  and  state;  still  we  are  un- 
willing to  follow  the  Missouri  court  on  this 
point  and  bar  the  religious  as  teachers  in 
our  public  schools  by  virtue  of  their  mem- 
bership in  a  religious  order. 

RULING  RESPECTING  WEARING  OF  RELIGIOUS  GARB 
BY     PUBLIC     SCHOOL     TEACHERS 

The  plaintiffs  strongly  that  in  any  event 
the  religious  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
religious  garb  and  Insignia  while  discharg- 
ing their  duties  as  -teachers,  as  this  gives 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an  advantage 
over  all  other  churches  and  sects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Everson  and  McCollum  cases, 
supra,  they  rely  on  O'Connor  v.  Hendrick, 
supra,  and  Knowlton  v.  Baumhover  182  Iowa 
691,  166  N.W.  202.  5  A.L.R.  841). 

In  the  O'Connor  case  the  New  York  State 
superintendent  of  schools  made  a  regulation 
prohibiting  the  wearing  of  religious  garb  by 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  One  teacher, 
a  member  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Order,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  regulation  and 
brought  suit  for  salary  accruing  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation.  The  con- 
stitution of  that  State  provides  substantially 
the  same  as  ours,  that  public  property,  credit 
or  money  shall  not  be  used  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  aid  of  any  school  under  the 
control  of  any  religious  denomination.  Ap- 
plying this  provision  of  the  constitution  to 
the  facts  as  above  noted,  the  court  said: 

"Here  we  have  the  plainest  possible  decla- 
ration of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  as 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  sectarian  In- 
fluences In  the  public  schools.  The  regu- 
lation establ:.=hed  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  through  the  agency 
of  his  order  in  the  Bates  appeal  is  in  accord 
with  the  public  policy  thus  evidenced  by  the 
f\mdamental  law.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  the  costume  worn  by 
these  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  all  times  In 
the  presence  of  their  pupils  would  be  to  In- 
spire respect,  If  not  sympathy,  for  the  reli- 
gious denomination  to  which  they  so  mani- 
festly belong.  To  this  extent  the  influence 
was  sectarian,  even  if  It  did  not  amount  to 


the  teaching  of  denominational  doctrine  ( 184 
N.Y.  421,  77  N.E.  614)." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  the  court  approved 
the  strong  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  in  Hysorig  v.  GalUtzin  Borough 
School  District  (164  Pa.  629,  30  A.  482,  26 
L.R.A.  203,  44  Am.  St.  Rep.  632) .  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Pennsylvania  court  had  refused 
to  enjoin  the  wearing  of  religious  garb  in 
their  public  schools,  quoting  from  the  dis- 
sent as  follows:  "The  teachers,  said  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Williams  •  •  *,  'come  into  the  schools, 
not  as  common  schoolteachers  or  as  civil- 
ians, but  as  the  representatives  of  a  particu- 
lar order  in  a  particular  church,  whose  lives 
have  been  dedicated  to  religious  work  under 
the  direction  of  that  church.  Now  the  point 
of  the  objection  Is,  not  that  their  religion 
disqualifies  them.  It  does  not.  *  •  •  It  is 
not  that  holding  an  ecclesiastical  office  or 
position  disqualifies,  for  it  does  not.  It  Is 
the  introduction  into  the  schools  as  teachers 
of  persons  who  are  by  their  striking  and 
distinctive  ecclesiastical  robes  necessarily 
and  constantly  asserting  their  membership 
In  a  particular  church,  and  in  a  religious  or- 
der within  that  church,  and  the  subject  of 
their  lives  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
its  officers.' " 

The  O'Connor  case  was  based  on  a  regxila- 
tion,  but  the  reasoning  of  the  court  is  equal- 
ly applicable  here.  In  view  of  the  fact  we 
now  have  a  like  regulation  made  by  our 
State  board  of  education,  we  give  specific 
approval  to  the  holding  of  the  New  York 
court  on  that  subject. 

The  O'Connor  case  and  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Williams  in  the  Hysong 
case  were  likewise  approved  in  Knowlton  v. 
Baumhover,  supra.  The  material  facts  in 
the  case  present  a  situation  almost  identical 
to  the  one  we  have  in  a  number  of  schools  in 
this  case.  A  school  building  was  closed  and 
one  room  utilized  as  a  public  school  was 
rented  from  the  local  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  A  religious  was  employed 
to  teach  In  the  public  school  room  while 
another  religious  taught  in  a  room  where  a 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  was  main- 
tained. In  the  actual  teaching,  however, 
both  rooms  were  operated  the  same,  with 
the  religious  teaching  the  catechism,  hav- 
ing prayers  and  displaying  Roman  Catholic 
and  religious  pictures  on  the  walls.  When 
protest  was  made  against  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  public  classroom,  it  was  dis- 
continued, but  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents  and  others  who  wished  to  attend 
were  marched  to  the  adjoining  church  for 
religious  instruction  before  school.  The 
Iowa  court  in  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
authorities  held  the  so-called  public  school 
was  in  fact  a  Roman  Catholic  school;  that 
weairlng  of  religious  garb  and  the  crucifix  was 
an  introduction  of  sectarian  religion  in  the 
school,  bound  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  all  children.  Therefore,  the  court  re- 
quired the  school  directors  to  forthwith  move 
out  of  the  church  property  and  enjoined  the 
payment  of  public  money  to  the  religious 
for  teaching  In  her  garb.  While  the  opinion 
is  lengthy,  it  Is  an  able  one  and  should  Inter- 
est those  concerned  with  the  subject. 

The  religious  rely  strongly  on  the  case  of 
Gerhardt  v.  Heid  (66  N.D.  444,  267  N.W.  127). 
where  the  court  refused  to  enjoin  the  reli- 
gious from  teaching  or  the  wearing  of  reli- 
gious garb  while  teaching.  However,  It  must 
be  observed  the  court  said  there  were  no  such 
conditions  prevailing  In  the  North  Dakota 
school  as  had  existed  in  the  Iowa  school.  In 
the  school  before  the  court  there  was  no 
teaching  of  religion  or  wearing  of  emblems, 
except  for  a  few  days  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  term,  nor  were  there  religious  pic- 
tures on  the  walls.  There  is  a  strong  in- 
timation, as  we  read  the  opinion  that  if  the 
conditions  which  obtained  In  the  Iowa  school 
had  been  present  In  North  Dakota,  a  different 
result  might  have  been  reached. 
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(4)  So  long  as  the  ressolutlon  of  March  6, 
1951.  by  the  State  board  of  education  bar- 
ring'the  wearing  of  religious  garb  by  teach- 
ers in  our  public  schools  is  In  effect  and  Is 
enforced,  there  Is.  of  course,  no  need  for  the 
Issuance  of  an  Injunction  preventing  this 
practice.  However,  in  view  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  State  board 
of  education  and  the  danger  of  a  restora- 
tion of  such  practice,  we  feel  compelled  to 
announce  our  decision  that  the  wearing  of 
religious  garb  and  religious  Insignia  must  be 
henceforth  barred,  during  the  time  the 
religious  are  on  duty  as  public  school  teach- 
ers. We  hold  the  trial  court  erred  in  deny- 
ing an  Injunction  on  this  feature  of  the 
case.  Not  only  does  the  wearing  of  religious 
garb  and  insignia  have  a  propagandizing  ef- 
fect for  the  church,  but  by  its  very  nature 
It  introduced  sectarian  religion  Into  the 
school. 

(5-7)  If  the  religious  are  again  employed 
as  teachers  In  our  public  schools  they  must 
not  dress  in  religious  garb  or  wear  religious 
emblems  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties as  such  teachers.  They  must  also  re- 
frain from  the  teaching  of  sectarian  religion 
and  doctrines  and  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious literature  during  such  time.  Further- 
more, they  must  be  under  the  actual  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  responsible  school 
authorities.  A  church  cannot  be  permitted 
to  operate  a  school  system  within  our  pub- 
lic school  system. 

CROSS  APPEAL  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 

The  first  point  raised  by  the  religious  is 
that  the  trial  court  erred  in  enjoining  the 
rental  of  church  property  for  school  pur- 
poses where  the  school  authorities  did  not 
have  absolute  control  of  such  building. 
They  agree  the  school  authorities  must  have 
such  control  during  school  hours,  say  9 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  but  not  so  in  other  hours. 

(8)  A  sufficient  answer  to  this  claim  is 
the  attorneys  for  cross  appellants  represent 
only  the  religious.  Tlie  title  to  the  property 
is  in  the  archbishop  and  he  is  not  a  party 
to  the  suit.  The  school  boards  who  were  the 
tenants  do  not  complain  of  the  decree.  Cross 
appellants  have  no  standing  to  attack  this 
portion  of  the  judgment. 

BARRING  CERTAIN  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  FROM  AGAIN 
TEACHING 

Certain  of  the  religious  were  permanently 
barred  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Mexico  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
section  55-1102,  supra,  because  they  had 
taught  sectarian  religion  In  the  public 
schools  in  which  they  were  employed  as 
teachers. 

It  is  first  claimed  the  regular  religious 
instruction  was  given  either  before  or  after 
regular  school  hours,  and  that  such  time  has 
not  until  the  rendition  of  the  decree  In  this 
case  been  considered  as  a  time  when  "school 
Is  in  session."  It  is  further  urged  the  stat- 
ute is  penal  in  nature  and,  therefore,  re- 
quires a  strict  construction. 

(9,  10)  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
under  the  system  In  operation  the  school 
day  actually  embraced  the  30-mlnute  period 
devoted  to  religious  instruction.  In  addition 
to  such  time  as  was  devoted  to  prayers  in 
some  of  the  schools.  The  practices  prevail- 
ing in  each  of  the  schools  where  religion  was 
taught  were  so  uniform  that  we  must  con- 
clude they  were  a  part  of  a  general  plan  and 
design  to  circumvent  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  prohibiting  the  teach- 
ing of  sectarian  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  The  religious  are  intelligent  people 
and  the  course  they  pursued  proves  they 
were  aware  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  and 
the  penalty.  Neither  are  we  Impressed  by 
the  facts  that  county  boards  of  education 
encouraged  such  practices  and  that  members 
of  the  State  board  of  education  and  other 
public  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  our  laws  Ignored  and  even  encouraged  the 
violations.    Nor  does  the  fact  that  such  vio- 


lations have  continued  for  a  long  period  of 
time  Justify  us  In  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
a  statutory  penalty  passed  in  aid  of  appli- 
cable constitutional  provisions. 

Constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  are 
not  amended  or  repealed  by  the  failure  of 
officials  to  enforce  them.  State  ex  rel.  State 
Tax  Commission  v.  San  Luis  Power  &  Water 
Co.,  (51  N.M.  294,  183  P.  2d  605).  The  reli- 
gious by  their  actions  having  made  the  thirty 
minute  period  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
day  and  had  the  buses  operate  In  coopera- 
tion with  such  plan,  and.  In  addition,  utiliz- 
ing the  compulsory  school  attendance  law, 
cannot  be  heard  to  say  they  were  holding 
such  religious  classes  only  before  or  after 
school  hours. 

Appellee  teachers  next  contend  the  puni- 
tive decree  forever  barring  them  is  in  the 
natvue  of  a  criminal  penalty  for  violation  of 
a  statute  so  vague  and  uncertain  &s  to  deny 
them  due  process  of  law. 

(11-13)  We  agree  with  their  contention 
that  the  relationship  between  them  and  their 
school  boards  is  protected  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  against  arbitrary  deprivation  or 
Impairment.  State  of  Indiana  ex  rel.  Ander- 
son v.  Brand  (303  U.S.  95.  58  S.  Ct.  443.  82  L. 
Ed.  685.  113  A.L.R  1482) .  We  also  agree  that 
a  penal  statute  so  uncertain  in  meaning  or 
capricious  in  application  as  to  provide  no  in- 
telligible standard  is  void.  State  v.  Diamond 
(27  NM.  477,  202  P.  988.  20  A.L.R.  1527). 
We  disagree,  however,  with  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute.  It  follows  the  prohibi- 
tions of  article  12,  sections  3  and  9  of  our 
New  Mexico  constitution,  quoted  supra,  and 
need  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  who 
seek  a  reasonable  interpretation.  Neither  do 
we  agree  that  the  trial  Judge  arbitrarily  or 
capriciously  applied  It.  Conversely,  It  seems 
to  us  he  was  very  charitable  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

(14)  The  religious  further  urge  that  a 
specific  Intent  on  their  part  to  violate  sec- 
tion 55-1102,  supra.  Is  a  pre-requlslte  to  Its 
violation  and  constitutionality.  To  this  we 
answer  the  record,  In  our  opinion,  clearly 
establishes  such  Intent. 


QUESTION  o 


■AILTJRE  TO  EXHAUST  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE  REMEDY 


The  religious  appellees  next  urge  this  suit 
could  not  be  maintained  against  them  for 
violation  of  section  55-1102.  supra,  until  the 
plaintiffs  had  exhausted  their  administrative 
remedies  provided  by  statute.  Section  55- 
113,  N.M.S.A.  1941  Comp.,  reads:  "No  teacher 
having  a  written  contract  shall  be  discharged 
except  upon  good  cause  and  after  hearing  on 
written  charges,  which,  together  with  written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  shall 
be  served  upon  said  teacher  at  least  5  days 
prior  to  such  hearing.  Such  teacher  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  within  10  days  to 
the  State  board  of  education,  which  board 
shall  hear  the  matter  de  novo  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  by  It  fixed  and  the  decisions  of 
such  State  board  of  education  shall  be  final. 
Pending  its  decision  upon  appeal,  such 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  salary 
contracted  for." 

Section  55-105,  N.M.S.A.  1941  Comp.,  pro- 
vides the  State  board  of  education  shall  have 
certain  powers  and  subsection  (g)  thereof  Is 
as  follows:  "(1)  To  revoke  teachers'  certifi- 
cates for  Incompetency,  Immorality  or  for 
any  cause  which  would  have  withheld  Its 
Issuance  In  the  first  Instance,  but  action 
hereunder  shall  only  be  taken  after  service 
of  the  accusation  upon  the  accused  person 
and  hearing  or  opporttinlty  to  be  heard 
thereon  shall  have  been  given  the  accused." 

The  procedure  established  by  section  55- 
1113.  supra.  Is  In  general  use  by  various 
boards  and  we  have  required  such  use  before 
a  teacher  may  be  discharged.  See  Stapleton 
V.  Huff  (50  NM.  208.  173  P.  2d  612).  It  is 
adequate  where  a  board  desires  to  discharge 
a  teacher  for  cause,  or  to  dispense  with  fu- 
ture services  of  one  having  tenure.    However, 


no  provision  Is  made  therein  for  proceed- 
ings by  a  dissatisfied  taxpayer  or  citizen,  and 
we  are  advised  no  rules  for  hearings  on  pro- 
tests or  action  thereon  have  been  established 
by  the  State  board  of  education  or  any  local 
board.  The  plaintiffs  did  attempt  to  use  the 
machinery  of  such  section  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Dixon  school  and 
appeared  l>efore  the  Rio  Arriba  County  Board 
of  Education.  As  heretofore  stated,  they  were 
denied  a  hearing  by  both  the  county  and 
State  boards.  It  Is  true  they  might  have 
brought  mandamus  against  the  county  board, 
but  with  the  violations  that  were  known  and 
condoned  by  the  local  board,  and  with  no 
right  of  appeal  to  the  State  board  from  an 
adverse  decision,  such  action  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  an  idle  gesture.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  other  counties  where  there 
were  violations.  With  the  known  attitude 
of  the  State  board  and  its  violations  of  the 
Constitution  with  regard  to  a  single  system 
of  textbooks  and  Its  aid  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools,  an  appeal  to  it  would  likewise 
have  been  an  Idle  gesture.  The  provision 
for  an  appeal  by  the  teacher  only  strongly 
indicates  section  55-1113,  supra,  is  intended 
only  for  use  by  the  local  board  when  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  determines  a  hearing 
shall  be  held  to  decide  whether  the  services 
of  a  teacher  are  to  be  discontinued. 

(15)  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Mexi- 
co are  not  by  this  administrative  act  to  be 
denied  their  constitutional  rights  to  prevent 
the  teaching  of  sectarian  religion  In  their 
public  schools  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  in  aid  of  sectarian  or  denominational 
schools,  and  to  invoke  a  penalty  for  so  doing. 

JURISDICTION   OF  EQUITT  COURT 

The  appellee  teachers  contend  that  apart 
from  the  question  of  administrative  proced- 
ure, a  court  of  equity  has  no  Jurisdiction  to 
decree  the  individual  defenda.nts  shall  be 
forever  barred  from  serving  as  teachers  In 
the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico,  and  that 
although  the  court  may  have  had  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  the  declaratory  Judgment  and 
restrain  the  officials,  It  erred  In  forever  bar- 
ring appellees  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Certainly  the  State  board  of  education, 
after  hearing,  could  have  revoked  the  licenses 
of  the  teachers  it  found  had  taught  religion, 
but  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  board  as 
then  constituted  ever  taking  such  action, 
nor  could  there  be  any  assurance  future 
boards  would  not  reinstate  the  violators. 
There  is  a  presumption  of  law  that  officials 
will  perform  their  duties,  but  the  record  In 
this  case  firmly  establishes  that  the  then 
State  board  was  doing  Just  the  opposite  in 
connection  with  tlie  subject  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  penalty  is  drastic  but  it  is  the  only 
one  provided  by  statute,  and  the  trial  court 
invoked  it  only  against  those  who  had  com- 
mitted the  more  flagrant  violations.  We 
affirm  the  action  of  the  trial  court  in  this 
regard,  except  as  to  those  teacher  appellees 
we  hereafter  find  were  entitled  to  a  dismissal 
for  want  of  proof.  To  declare  otherwise 
would  leave  the  people  of  New  Mexico  who 
oppose  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doctrine  In 
the  public  schools  helpless. 

FAILURE     OF     PROOF     RESPECTING     CERTAIN     RE- 
LIGIOUS    WHO     WERE     FOREVER     BARRED 

It  is  next  urged  the  decree  denies  due 
process  of  law  to  a  number  of  appellee  teach- 
ers as  to  whom  no  evidence  whatever  was 
Introduced  before  the  district  court,  namely: 
Sister  M.  Genevieve.  Sister  Mary  Jolenta. 
Sist«r  Mary  Severine.  Sister  M.  Alexia.  Sister 
M.  Noberta.  Sister  M.  Vlcentla,  Sister  Vlrdi- 
ana.  Sister  Eulalla,  Sister  Anthony  Louise, 
Sister  Mary  Ida,  Sister  John  Ellen,  Sister 
Mary  Noel,  Sister  Michaela.  Sister  Mary  Cyrlll, 
and  Sister  Ann  Thomas.  It  la  then  said: 
"Under  these  clrctunstances,  the  decree  bar- 
ring such  teachers  forever  from  the  public 
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schools  of  New  Mexico  plainly  deprives  these 
teachers  of  liberty  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  of  New  Mexico." 

With  this  statement.  Insofar  as  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  record,  we  heartily  agree,  but 
a  painstaking  search  of  the  more  than  2,200 
pages  of  testimony  requiring  many  days  of 
work  shows  the  bald  statement  is  true  only 
in  part.  We  svimmarize  the  result  of  our 
labor  on  this  point  as  follows: 

(a)  We  find  no  testimony  In  the  record 
that  Sister  Mary  Severine.  Sister  M.  Noberta, 
Sister  Vlcentla.  Sister  Anthony  Louise  or  Sis- 
ter Mary  Ida  did  or  did  not  teach  religion 
In  the  public  schools  or  elsewhere. 

(b)  There    Is    affirmative    testimony    that* 
Sister   Eulalia   taught   domestic    science   at 
Penasco  and  did  not  teach  religion.     There 
is  no  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

(c)  There  Is  affirmative  testimony  that 
Sister  Mlchaela  went  to  Tierra  Amarilla  as 
a  teacher  after  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
that  school  had  b^cn  discontinued,  and  that 
she  did  not  teacfi^religion.  There  is  no 
testimony  to  the  contrary. 

(d)  Sister  John  Ellen  was  principal  for  a 
time  at  San  Juan  School.  Rio  Arriba  Coun- 
ty, and  later  at  Mount  Carmel  School  in 
Socorro,  but  she  was  not  a  defendant  and 
her  name  is  not  included  in  the  decree. 

(e)  There  is  substantial  evidence  in  the 
record  that  the  remaining  teachers  taught 
sectarian  religion  in  the  public  schools 
while  employed  as  teachers  therein. 

The  writer  of  either  brief  could  have  saved 
us  much  time  and  labor  here  had  he  put 
forth  a  little  effort  and  given  lis  a  summary 
of  the  record  on  the  point.  Instead,  one 
carelessly  stated  there  was  no  evidence  to 
sustain  the  findings  as  to  any  named  Sister, 
while  the  other  with  as  little  care  entered 
a  general  denial. 

That  part  of  the  decree  enjoining  the  Sis- 
ters named  in  subparagraphs  (a),  (b),  and 
(C)  will  be  reversed  and  the  lower  court  is 
directed  to  vacate  the  injunction  as  to  them. 
It  is  affirmed  as  to  the  remainder. 

v.^LmrrY   of   decl.aratory   judgmei^t   action 

AGAINST     STATE     OFFICIALS 

One  question  remains  and  that  respects 
the  making  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion and  its  members  and  the  educational 
budget  auditor  parties  defendant  In  the  case. 

On  hearing  of  a  motion  to  dismiss  as  to 
these  defendants,  words  were  deleted  from 
the  complaint  so  as  to  leave  them  named 
solely  as  individuals,  and  the  case  proceed- 
ed to  trial  and  judgment  In  that  manner. 

The  decree  as  It  related  to  the  State  board 
of  education  and  educational  budget  auditor 
has  been  set  out  above. 

We  say  without  qualification  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  decree  under  which  these  de- 
fendants were  enjoined  are  correct  If  the 
trial  court  had  jurisdiction  to  render  them  in 
a  declaratory  Judgment  action.  We  held, 
however.  In  Taos  County  Board  of  Education 
V.  Sedillo  (44  N.M.  300,  101  P.  2d  1027),  that 
such  an  action  could  not  be  maintained 
against  a  State  officer  without  the  consent 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  no  consent 
was  given  for  the  present  suit.  Although 
aiter  amendment  the  complaint  purports  to 
be  against  the  members  of  the  State  board 
of  education  (only  two  of  whom  are  still  in 
office »  and  the  educational  budget  auditor 
solely  as  individuals.  It  was  In  effect  a  suit 
against  them  as  State  officers  and  against 
State  agencies.  Vigil  v.  Penitentiary  of  New 
Mexico  (52  NM.  224,  195  P.  2d  1014).  The 
injunction  against  these  defendants  must  be 
dissolved. 

We  are  advised  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion has  by  rule  complied  with  the  decree 
and  in  view  of  our  declarations  on  the  sub- 
ject it  is  unlikely  It  will  rescind  or  fail  to 
enforce  them. 

In  declaring  the  trial  court  correctly  in- 
terpreted the  law  in  enjoining  these  defend- 


ants, if  there  was  Jurisdiction  to  do  so,  we 
are  departing  from  our  rule  of  not  making 
such  declarations  unless  the  matter  is  be- 
fore us  for  decision.  We  do  so  only  because 
of  the  grave  importance  of  the  matters  in- 
volved, as  was  done  by  this  court  In  First 
National  Bunk  of  Raton  v.  McBride  (20  N.M. 
381.  149  P.  353).  \ 

Our  holding  on  this  point  in  no  manner  y 
affects  the  remainder  of  the  unreversed  part/ 
of  the  decree  or  its  binding  effect  on  the 
other  defendants. 

EXTENT  OF  PERMISSIBLE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

The  question  as  to  how  much,  if  any,  reli- 
gious instruction  may  be  given  in  a  public 
school  under  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
wall  of  separation  of  church  and  state  will, 
we  hope,  be  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  a  case  now  pending 
before  it,  namely,  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 5  N.J.  435,  75  A.  2d.  880,  decided  by  the 
New  Jersey  court  on  October  16,  1950.  As  the 
highest  court  of  our  land  has  held  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1st  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  were  made  applicable  to  the 
various  States  by  the  14th  amendment.  Its 
decision  will  be  binding  on  this  court  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  We  have  another  case 
pending  before  us  which  involves  only  one 
school,  Miller  v.  Mabry,  our  No.  5250,  which 
will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  adoption  of  the 
correct  rule  when  it  is  announced  by  our 
highest  court. 

New  Jersey  has  a  statute  requiring  the 
dally  reading,  without  comment,  of  at  least 
five  verses  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible 
In  each  school,  and  permitting  the  recital  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  New  Jersey  court  in 
the  Doremus  case,  supra,  in  a  strong  and  per- 
suasive opinion,  held  that  as  the  reading  and 
recital  are  not  designed  to  inculcate  any 
particular  dogma,  creed,  belief  or  mode  of 
worship,  the  practice  was  not  prohibited  by 
the  first  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
This  Is  the  decision  which  will  be  reviewed. 

We  think  it  better  to  await  their  decision 
than  to  announce  a  rule  on  the  subject  at 
this  time.  However,  we  take  this  occasion 
to  say  that  while  we  oppose  the  teaching  of 
sectarian  religion  or  the  giving  of  control  of 
the  state  or  any  of  Its  agencies  to  any  sect 
or  combination  of  sects,  yet  we  know,  reli- 
gion itself  is  so  intermingled  in  the  dally 
life  of  our  people  and  In  the  administration 
of  and  in  the  affairs  of  state  that  no  wall 
of  absolute  separation  of  religion  and  state 
can  be  maintained — but  few  would  want  it. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  will 
be  affirmed  In  all  things  with  the  following 
exceptions : 

(a)  The  enjoining  of  the  Sisters  where 
we  have  found  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  a  finding  they  taught  religion.  The 
injunction  as  to  them  will  be  vacated. 

(b)  Its  refusal  to  bar  the  wearing  of  re- 
ligious garb  by  teachers  in  public  schools 
while  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties.  The 
decree  shall  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  ruling  of  this  court. 

(c)  The  enjoining  of  the  members  of  the 
State  board  of  education  and  the  educa- 
tional budget  auditor.  The  injunction  as 
to  them  will  be  vacated. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 

Lujan,  C.J..  and  Sadler,  Compton,  and 
Coors,  J.  J.,  concur. 

Haas  v.  Independent  School  District  No.  1 
OF  Yankton 

(Cited  as  9  N.W.  2d  707) 

(Haas  v.  Independent  School  Dist.  No.  1  of 
Yankton  et  al.,  No.  8510,  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Dakota,  May  27, 1943) 
1.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 
To  justify  school  authorities  In  furnishing 

textbooks   free   to  school   pupils,   authority 

must  be  found  In  constitutional  or  statutory 

provisions. 


2.  Schools  and  school  districts — 55: 
School  boards  are  corporations  with  limited 

statutory  powers  and  can  exercise  no  power 
not  expressly  conferred  by  statute  or  arising 
from  necessary  implication. 

3.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 

In  statutes  relating  to  independent  school 
districts,  the  interchange  of  phrases  "public 
schools  of  the  county"  and  "schools  of  the 
county"  indicate  the  synonymy  thereof  to  be 
a  matter  of  legislative  Intent.    S.D.C.  15.1706. 

(Note. — See  "Words  and  Phrases,"  perma- 
nent edition,  for  all  other  definitions  of 
"public  schools  of  the  county"  and  "schools 
of  the  county.") 

4.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  statute  relating 
to  independent  school  districts  is  to  insure 
uniformity  in  textbooks  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  county  and  to  provide 
the  machinery  for  distribution  of  such  .school 
books  to  the  several  school  districts  therein 
S.D.C.  15.1706. 

5.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 

The  plirase  "pupils  of  such  district"  In 
statute  relating  to  furnishing  of  textbooks 
by  independent  school  districts  to  pupils 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  separate  phrase 
or  as  being  otherwise  than  a  part  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  public  school  system  of 
the  State.    SX).C.  15.1706. 

(Note. — See  "Words  and  Phrases."  perma- 
nent edition,  for  all  other  definitions  of 
"pupils  of  such  district.") 

6.  Statutes — 179: 

The  legislative  definition  of  the  word  "dis- 
trict" In  statute  relating  to  public  schools 
Is  binding  on  court  in  the  construction  of 
such  word  wherever  It  appears  in  that  title. 
S.D.C.  15.2001. 

(Note. — See  "Words  and  Phrases,"  perma- 
nent edition,  for  all  other  definitions  of 
"District.") 

7.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 

In  statute  relating  to  public  schools,  ref- 
erence to  the  board  of  education  of  any  "in- 
dependent district"  maintaining  a  4-year 
high  school  course  alludes  to  the  district  in 
its  corporate  capacity  Instead  of  as  a  geo- 
graphical unit,  since  the  function  of  main- 
taining a  high  school  is  one  for  exercise  by 
a  school  corporation  only.     S.D.C.  15.1706. 

(Note. — See  "Words  and  Phrases,"  perma- 
nent edition,  for  all  other  definitions  of  "in- 
dependent districts.") 

8.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 

In  statute  relating  to  public  schools,  the 
word  "such"  in  phrase  "such  independent 
district"  means  of  that  kind;  of  the  same  or 
like  kind;  Identical  with  or  similar  to  some- 
thing specified  or  implied;  being  the  same 
as  what  has  been  mentioned  or  Indicated; 
and  "such  independent  district"  has  refer- 
ence to  the  same  district  previously  men- 
tioned and  specified  in  the  section.  SD.C. 
15.1706. 

(Note. — See  "Words  and  Phrases,"  perma- 
nent edition,  for  all  other  definitions  of 
"Such"  and  "Such  Independent  District.") 

9.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 

In  statute  relating  to  furnishing  by  Inde- 
pendent school  district  of  textbooks  to 
"pupils  of  such  district,"  the  word  "district" 
refers  to  the  corporate  entity  which  main- 
tains the  high  school  and  which  has  adopted 
and  purchased  textbooks  for  the  use  of  pu- 
pils attending  Its  schools.     S.D.C.  15.1706. 

10.  Constitutional  law — 46(1): 

A  court  will  pass  on  the  constitutionality 
of  a  law  only  when  necessary  to  the  determi- 
nation upon  the  merits  of  a  cause  under 
consideration,  and  will  first  ascertain 
whether  a  construction  of  the  statute  Is 
fairly  possible  by  which  the  constitutional 
question  may  be  avoided. 

11.  Constitutional  law — 48: 

Where  the  validity  of  a  statute  is  assailed 
and  there  are  two  possible  interpretations 
by  one  of  which  the  statute  would  be  un- 
constitutional and  by  the  other  it  would  be 
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valid,  court  should  adopt  the  construction 
which  would  uphold  it. 

12.  Schools  and  school  districts — 168: 
Under  statute  providing  for  furnishing  of 

textbooks  by  independent  district  maintain- 
ing 4-year  high  school  course  to  "pupils  of 
such  district,"  textbooks  could  not  be  fur- 
nished to  pupils  of  private,  sectarian  or  paro- 
chial schools  or  to  any  other  person  not 
actually  enrolled  in  and  in  attendance  upon 
some  school  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State.  SJ3.C. 
15.1706. 

13.  Schools  and  school  districts — 11 : 

A  parochial  school  is  no  part  of  the  "pub- 
lic school  system."    S.D.C.  15.1706. 

(Note. — See  "Words  and  Phrases,"  perma- 
nent edition,  for  all  other  definitions  of 
"public  school  system.") 

Appeal  from  circuit  court,  Yankton  Coun- 
ty; A.  B.  Beck,  judge. 

Action  by  Leonard  Haas,  a  minor,  by  Eliza- 
beth Haas,  guardian  ad  litem,  against  Inde- 
pendent School  District  No.  1  of  Yankton, 
S.  Dak.,  and  others  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to 
have  the  defendants  furnish  plaintiff,  a  pupil 
in  the  fifth  grade  of  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
School,  a  sectarian  Institution,  maintained 
and  conducted  by  the  Sacred  Heart  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Yankton,  within  the  boundaries 
of  defendant  school  district,  such  textbooks 
as  are  furnished  to  the  pupils  in  the  same 
grade  in  the  public  schools  of  Yankton. 
From  a  judgment  for  defendants,  the  plain- 
tiff appe.tls. 

AfBrmed. 

H.  A.  Doyle,  of  Yankton,  and  F.  D.  Wicks, 
of  Scotland,  for  appellant. 

W.  W.  French,  of  Yankton,  and  C.  M.  Stll- 
will,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  respondents. 

Bakeweil,  circuit  Judge: 

Appellant.  Leonard  Haas,  on  whose  behalf 
this  action  is  instituted,  is  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Yankton  of  school  age  and  a  pupil  in 
the  fifth  grade  of  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
School,  a  sectarian  institution,  maintained 
and  conducted  by  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  of  Yankton,  within  the  boundaries  of 
respondent  school  district.  Respondents  are 
Independent  School  District  No.  1  of  Yank- 
ton, its  clerk,  and  the  members  of  its  board 
of  education.  Independent  School  District 
No.  1  is  a  school  corporation  maintaining  in 
addition  to  its  grade  school  a  4-year  high 
school  course.  As  such  It  has  adopted  and 
furnished  all  textbooks  for  the  free  use  of 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  and  attending  the 
schools  operated  by  the  district. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  action, 
appellant  demanded  of  the  defendant  dis- 
trict and  of  its  board  of  education  the  free 
use  of  all  such  textbooks  as  are  furnished  to 
the  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public 
schools  of  Yankton  to  be  used  by  him  in  his 
studies  in  the  Sacred  Heart  School.  These 
having  been  refused  him  he  has  brought  this 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  adjudg- 
ing him  entitled  thereto.  The  trial  court 
denied  the  relief  sought  and  entered  judg- 
nient  adjudging  that  respondents  had  neither 
fte  right,  the  power,  nor  the  duty  to  furnish 
free  textbooks  to  appellant.  The  appeal  is 
ffom  this  judgment. 

(1.2)  To  justify  school  authorities  in  fur- 
nishing textbooks  free  to  school  pupils  au- 
thority must  be  found  in  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions  since  such  boards  are 
corporations  with  limited  statutory  powers 
^d  can  exercise  no  power  not  expressly  con- 
l^rred  by  .--tatute  or  arising  from  necessary 
™plIcatlons  (Honaker  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (42  W.  Va.  170.  24  S.E.  544,  32  L.R.A.  413, 
57  Am.  St.  Rep.  847) ;  Honey  Creek  School 
rownship  v.  Barnes  et  al.  (119  Ind.  213,  21 
^^-  747;  Board  of  Education  v.  Common 
Councjz  0/  Detroit  (80  Mich.  548,  45  N.W. 
^85);  Segar  v.  Board  of  Education  (317  HI. 
"8,  148  NE.  289),  Attorney  General  ex  rel. 
«<"T  V.  Board  of  Education  (133  Mich.  681. 


95  N.W.  746);  Ries  v.  Hemmer  et  al.  (127 
Iowa  408,  103  N.W.  346) ) . 

If  then  the  respondent  school  board  can 
be  compelled  to  furnish  plantiff  with  free 
textbooks  it  is  because  the  legislature  In 
the  exercise  of  a  constitutionally  unre- 
stricted power,  has  delegated  to  such  board 
the  authority  and  fixed  upon  it  the  duty  so 
to  do.  As  relates  to  independent  districts 
such  as  Yankton  Independent  District  No. 
1  this  authority  and  duty  Is  expressed  by 
S.D.C.  15.1706  which  is  embodied  in  S.D.C. 
15.17  entitled  "Text  Books."  SX).C.  15.17 
is  found  in  part  III  of  title  15,  code  of 
1939.  Part  III  is  entitled  "The  Public  School 
System"  while  title  15  embraces  the  entire 
subject  of  "Education"  and  is  so  entitled. 

(3,4)  Analysis  of  the  phraseology  of 
S.D.C.  15.17  discloses  an  interchange  of  the 
phrases  "public  schools  of  the  county"  and 
"schools  of  the  county"  which  Indicates  the 
synonymy  thereof  to  be  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive intent.  The  manifest  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  the  chapter  as  a  whole  is  to  insure 
uniformity  in  the  textbooks  used  in  the 
public  school  system  of  the  county  and  to 
provide  the  machinery  for  the  distribution 
of  such  textbooks  to  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts therein.  No  mention  is  made  in  this 
chapter  of  private,  sectarian,  or  parochial 
schools,  nor  is  representation  of  such 
schools  on  the  county  textbook  committee 
provided.  The  distribution  of  the  books 
by  the  auditor  or  county  superintendent 
of  schools  Is  to  the  several  school  districts 
within  the  county  and  not  to  the  pupils 
thereof.  The  cost  of  such  books  is  charged 
to  and  paid  by  the  district  receiving  them, 
no  provision  being  made  whereby,  any  pupil 
mny  acquire  such  books  free  or  otherwise. 
The  books  adopted  and  purchased  In  pur- 
suance of  S.D.C.  15.17  are  available  to  all 
.school  districts  in  the  county  Including  In- 
dependent districts  maintaining  4-year 
high  schools  courses,  but  the  latter  may  If 
they  so  elect,  adopt  and  piuchase  their  own 
textbooks  under  the  provisions  of  SJD.C. 
15.1706,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  board 
of  education  of  any  Independent  district 
maintaining  a  4-year  high  school  course  may 
adopt  and  purchase  all  textbooks  for  any 
such  independent  district  for  a  duration  of 
time  as  may  be  decided  by  such  board  and 
furnish  the  same  to  the  pupils  of  such 
district  free  as  now  provld^  by  law.  Such 
textbooks  may  be  paid  for  from  the  school 
funds  of  such  district." 

It  Is  appellant's  contention  that  the  phrase 
"pupils  of  such  district"  as  it  appears  in  this 
section  means  all  the  pupils  residing  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  district  and 
it  is  not  limited  in  Its  application  to  the 
pupils  attending  the  public  schools  thereof; 
that  since  he  resides  within  the  boundaries 
of  Independent  School  District  No.  1  of  Yank- 
ton and  is  of  school  age  he  is  a  pupil  "of 
such  district"  within  the  purview  of  the 
statute,  notwithstanding  he  does  not  attend 
any  school  maintained  by  the  district,  but 
is  in  fact  enrolled  in  and  in  actual  attendance 
upon  a  private  sectarian  school. 

(5)  Considered  separately  and  apart  from 
the  statutes  relating  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem this  phrase  has  the  broad  signification 
accorded  it  by  appellant.  The  word  "dis- 
trict" is  defined  by  Webster  as  a  "division 
of  territory"  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  words  "of"  and  "in"  convey  the  same 
meaning  which  Is  that  of  location  in  or 
attachment  to  a  place  or  thing.  But  we  may 
not  for  the  purpose  of  statutory  construc- 
tion consider  this  as  a  separate  phrase  or  as 
being  otherwise  than  a  part  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  public  school  system  of  this 
State  {Bartron  v.  Codington  County.  (SD.,  2 
N.W.  2d  337,  140  A.L.R.  550);  Granger  v. 
Lorenzen  (23  S.D.  295,  133  N.W.  259);  Starks 
v.  Presque  Isle  Circuit  Judge  (173  Mich.  464, 
139  N.W.  29,  43  LR.A.N.S.,  1142);  State  v. 
Johnson  (23  S.D.  293,  121  N.W.  785.  22 
LJl.AJ^.S.,    1007);    Meade    County   Bank   of 


Sturgis  v.  Reeves  (13  S.D.  193.  82  N.W.  751); 
Jones  v.  Fidelity  Loan  <fr  Trust  Oo.  (7  S.D. 
122.  63  N.E.  553);  Van  Dusen  v.  Fridley  (6 
Dak.  322,  43  N.W.  703) ;  Sutherland  statutory 
construction,   sees.  239-241)). 

(6)  Having  returned  this  phrase  to  Its 
proper  setting  we  find  that  SD.C.  15.2001 
defines  the  term  "district"  as  follows:  "Any 
territory  heretofore  or  hereafter  Organized 
for  school  purposes  is  defined  to  be  a  school 
district  and  any  such  district  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
piu-chase,  hold,  and  use  personal  and  real 
property  for  school  ptorposes,  and  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same.  The  term  'district* 
wherever  used  in  this  title  without  qualifica- 
tions or  descriptive  words  shall  mean  any 
school  corporation,  except  where  a  contrary 
intent  plainly   appears." 

Since  SD.C.  15.1706  from  which  the  phrase 
under  consideration  was  taken  is  a  part  of 
the  title  in  which  the  foregoing  definition 
is  found,  the  interpretation  of  the  word  or 
term  "district"  is  binding  upon  us  in  the 
construction  of  such  word  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  that  title  (Kistner  v.  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Assessment  and  Review  (225  Iowa 
404.  280  N.W.  587);  Emery  Bird  Thayer  Dry 
Goods  Co.  et  al.  v.  Williams  et  al.  (8  Clr.,  98 
F.  2d  166) ;  W.  J.  Sandberg  Co.  v.  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Assessment  and  Review  (225  Iowa 
103,  278  N.W.  643,  281  N.W.  197);  State  et  al. 
v.  City  of  Des  Moines  (221  Iowa  642,  266  N.W. 
41);  Gilson  Bros.  Co.  v.  Worden-AUen  Co. 
(220  Wis.  347.  265  N.W.  217);  Greenleaf  & 
Crosby  Co.,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Coleman  (117  Fla. 
723,  158  So.  421):  Von  Weise  et  ok  v.  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  (8  Cir..  69  F. 
2d  439);  McCarthy  v.  State  (170  Wis.  516.  175 
N.W.  785);  In  re  Monroina  Evening  Post  (199 
Cal.  263,  248  P.  1017);  Montana  Beer  Retail- 
ers' Protective  Ass'n  v.  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization (95  Mont.  30,  25  P.  2d  128)).  Sub- 
stituting the  term  "school  corporation"  for 
the  word  "district"  makes  the  phrase  read 
"pupils  of  such  school  corporation"  thus  en- 
tirely eliminating  the  geographical  import 
of  the  phrase  and  attuning  it  with  the  spirit 
and  manifest  intent  of  the  section  in  which 
it  appears. 

(7.  8).  In  the  light  of  this  Interpretation 
of  such  phrase  let  us  now  consider  as  a  whole 
the  statute  authorizing  the  adoption  and  dis- 
tribution of  textbooks  by  independent  dis- 
tricts. The  first  mention  of  the  word  "dis- 
trict" In  S.D.C.  15.1706  relates  to  the  board 
of  education  "of  any  independent  district 
maintaining  a  4-year  high  school  course" 
and  unmistakably  alludes  to  the  district  in 
its  corporate  capacity  insteac'.  of  as  a  geo- 
graphical unit  since  the  function  of  main- 
taining a  high  school  is  one  for  exercise  by 
a  school  corporation  only.  The  word  next 
appears  preceded  by  the  word  "such."  the 
phrase  being  "such  independent  district." 
"Such"  means:  "Of  that  kind;  of  the  same 
or  like  kind;  Identical  with  or  similar  to 
something  specified  or  implied;  •  •  •  being 
the  same  as  what  has  been  mentioned  or  In- 
dicated" (In  re  Hull  (18  Idaho  475.  110  P. 
256,  257,  30  LJIJ^JJS.,  466). 

In  its  ordinary  sense  It  signifies:  "The 
same  as  previously  mentioned  or  specified; 
not  other  or  different"  {State  ex  rel.  Anacon- 
da Copper  Min.  Co.  v.  District  Court  (26 
Mont.  396,  68  P.  570,  574,  69  P.  103) . 
~So  defined  the  phrase  "such  Independent 
district"  has  reference  to  the  same  district 
as  previously  mentioned  and  specified,  which 
is  the  district  which  maintains  In  Its  high 
school  a  4-year  course  and  does  not  refer  to 
some  district  other  or  different  (State  ex  rel. 
Anaconda  Copper  Min.  Co.  v.  District  Court, 
supra) . 

(9)  The  next  use  of  the  word  "district" 
is  in  the  phrEise  "pupils  of  such  district."  the 
interpretation  of  which  is  under  considera- 
tion here.  The  word  "such"  preceding  the 
word  "district"  in  this  phrase  again  links 
the  word  "district"  to  the  corporate  entity 
which  maintains  the  high  school  and  which 
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has  adopted  and  purchased  textbooks  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  attending  its  schools. 
It  short,  it  refers  to  the  public  school  cor- 
poration and  not  to  the  territory  embraced 
within  its  Jurisdiction. 

(10)  There  are  other  factors  bearing  on  the 
question  of  legislative  intent  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  uniform  textbook  statute,  but  in 
view  of  the  interpretation  we  have  given  to 
the  statute  itself  discixssion  of  the  same 
would  serve  no  useful  ptu-pose.  Neither  is 
it  necessary  or  proper  that  we  consider  the 
constitutional  questions  so  ably  and  exhaus- 
tively discussed  both  in  oral  argtunent  and 
in  the  briefs  of  cotmsel.  One  of  the  most 
firmly  established  doctrines  of  constitutional 
law  is  that  a  court  will  pass  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  law  only  when  necessary  to 
the  determination  upon  the  merits  of  a  cause 
under  consideration.  (In  re  Forming  and 
Organizing  Common  School  District  (61  S.D. 
79.  246  N.W.  245);  Baker  v.  Grice  (169  U.S. 
284,  18  3.  Ct.  323,  42  L.  Ed.  748);  In  re  John- 
son's Estate  (139  Cal.  532,  73  P.  424.  96  Am. 
St.  Rep.  161);  11  Am  Jur.  721;  16  C.J.S.  con- 
stitutional law,  sec.  94,  p.  208.  and  cases 
cited  in  note  43  thereon,  and  will  first  ascer- 
tain whether  a  construction  of  the  statute 
is  fairly  possible  by  which  the  constitutional 
question  may  be  avoided;  Wright  v.  Vinton 
Branch  of  Mountain  Trust  Bank  (300  U.S. 
440,  57  S.  Ct.  556,  81  L.  Ed.  736,  112  A.L.R. 
1455);  Goetsch  et  al.  v.  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  (67  S.D.  194,  291  N.W.  575)  ). 

(11)  It  is  said  to  be  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple that  where  the  validity  of  a  statute  is 
assailed  and  there  are  two  possible  Inter- 
pretations by  one  of  which  the  statute  would 
be  unconstitutional  and  by  the  other  it 
would  be  valid,  the  court  should  adopt  the 
construction  which  would  upliold  it  (Clark 
Implement  Co.  v.  Wadden  et  al.  (34  S.D. 
550.  149  N.W.  424,  L.R.A.  1915C,  414;  11  Am. 
Jur.  725,  728)  ). 

(12)  For  tlie  reasons  herein  expressed  we 
are  convinced  that  it  was  neither  the  Intent 
nor  the  effect  of  SDC  15.1706  to  empower  or 
require  public  school  corporations  to  furnish 
textbooks  either  to  pupils  of  private,  sectar- 
ian, or  parochial  schools  or  to  any  other 
person  not  actually  enrolled  in  and  in  at- 
tendance upon  some  school  maintained  as 
a  part  of  the  public  scliool  system  of  this 
State. 

( 13 )  A  parochial  school  is  no  part  of  such 
public  school  system  (Hlebanja  v.  Breice  (58 
S.D.  351.  236  N.W.  296);  In  re  Formation  and 
Organization  of  Common  School  District  (58 
SX).  19.  234  N.W.  763)). 

Finding  no  error  in  the  record  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  trial  court  is  affirmed. 

Bakewell,  circuit  judge,  sitting  for  Polley, 
J  .  disqualified. 

All  the  judges  concur. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
decisions  on  this  point  subsequent  to  one 
time  the  Supreme  Court  held  tliat  the 
14th  amendment  made  the  1st  amend- 
ment applicable  to  the  States  hold  that 
the  1st  amendment  prohibits  the  use  of 
tax  moneys  to  furnish  textbooks  to  sec- 
tarian schools  or  the  pupils  in  sectarian 
schools. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  20  minutes  of  his  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  are  confronted  by  a 
serious  constitutional  question.  The 
three  State  decisions  interpreting  the 
provisions  of  State  constitutions  simi- 


lar to  the  provisions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment put  in  serious  doubt  the  question 
whether  the  provision  of  the  bill  author- 
izing the  use  of  Federal  tax  money  to 
procure  textbooks  for  the  use  of  pupils 
in  sectarian  schools  are  valid  under  the 
first  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  I,  have  offered  this 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Congress  hereafter  to  legislate  in  consti- 
tutional light  instead  of  in  constitutional 
darkness. 

We  have  no  Federal  decision  on  this 
point.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  any  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  can  gain  access  to  a  Federal 
court  to  contest  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  aid  which  the  bill 
would  give  sectarian  schools,  or  to  the 
students  in  sectarian  schools. 

All  we  ask  is  that  a  method  of  judicial 
review  be  provided  which  would  make  it 
certain  that  such  access  would  be 
granted. 

Under  this  amendment,  any  taxpayer 
can  bring  a  suit  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
all  other  taxpayers  against  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  detennine  the  constitutionality  of 
the  disbursements  or  grants  or  loans 
which  the  Commissioner  may  propose  to 
make  under  this  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
sectarian  schools  or  their  pupils.  The 
amendment  restricts  jurisdiction  of  such 
cases  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  Commissioner  will  not 
be  harassed  by  suits  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  It  prevents  a  multiplicity 
of  trials  of  such  suits  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
providing  that  if  two  or  more  actions  are 
brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  same 
proposed  disbursement  or  grant,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  can  consolidate  all  such 
actions  for  the  purpose  of  a  single  trial 
and  judgment.  It  provides,  in  substance, 
that  the  action  must  be  brought  within 
a  limited  period  of  time  specified  by  the 
Commissioner  himself.  It  prevents  the 
loss  of  any  lawful  proposed  disbursement 
or  grant  by  specifying  that  when  an  ac- 
tion is  brought  to  test  its  validity,  the 
Commissoner  shall  hold  the  amount  of 
the  proposed  disbursement  or  grant  in 
escrow  until  the  case  is  determined. 

The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion can  obtain  a  speedy  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  any  judgment  adverse 
to  him  which  may  be  entered  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  is  true  because  a  direct  appeal 
would  lie  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1252  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

The  procedure  established  by  the 
amendment  is  imlike  the  procedure  in- 
voked by  the  single  taxpayer  in  the 
Mellon  case.  Since  the  taxpayer  suing 
under  the  amendment  sues  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  all  other  taxpayers,  he  as- 
serts an  interest  sufQcient  to  require  the 
court  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 
Moreover,  the  amendment  does  not  au- 
thorize a  challenge  to  any  appropriation 


made  by  Congress.  It  merely  affords  a 
means  of  challenging  upon  constitutional 
grounds  only  administrative  action 
which  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation may  propose  to  take  in  respect  to 
a  specific  grant  or  loan  to  a  speciflc  col- 
lege or  university. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
at  that  point  for  a  question? 
i     Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
adopt  this  amendment?  Why  cannot  a 
taxpayer  now  bring  the  same  type  of  suit 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  con- 
templates in  giving  authority  to  such 
taxpayer? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tlie  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  in  the  Frothingham 
and  Mellon  cases  that  the  interest  of  an 
individual  taxpayer,  in  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  an  appropriation  or 
proposed  expenditure  is  so  infinitestimal 
that  he  does  not  have  standing  to  sue. 
For  that  reason  we  insert  in  the  amend- 
ment the  provision  that  a  taxpayer  may 
sue  not  only  for  himself  but  also  in  be- 
half of  all  other  taxpayers.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  plaintiff  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  taxpayers  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  a  proposed  disbursement  or  grant  to  a 
sectarian  school  or  its  pupils.  As  such, 
he  has  standing  to  sue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  the  doctrine  of  de  minimis 
non  curat  lex. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Precisely.  That  maxim 
means  that  the  law  does  not  fish  for 
minnows. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  Latin 
maxim? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  adopted,  under  the  previous  decision, 
the  court  will  say  that  the  individual 
taxpayer's  interest  is  so  negligible  and 
of  such  a  minimal  character  that  it  will 
not  give  consideration  to  him? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  am  sure,  will 
argue  that  the  question  might  possibly 
be  determined  in  a  State  court.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  since  the  decision  in 
the  Everson  case,  which  misapplied 
the  sound  constitutional  doctrine  on  this 
point,  State  comts  have  decided  cases  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  constitutions 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
amendment. 

This  has  been  true  in  a  number  of  cases 
dealing  with  State  tax  aid  to  sectarian 
schools.  State  courts  have  usually  held 
such  aid  unconstitutional  under  State 
constitutions  rather  than  undertaking 
to  explain  the  misapplication  of  the 
sound  doctrine  in  the  Everson  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  under  the  previous  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
it  will  say  to  the  petitioner,  "Your  inter- 
est is  so  minimal  and  so  negligible  that 
you  have  no  right  in  this  court." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  Federal  Courts  may  say. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  therefore  proposing 
that  the  complaining  citizen  who  feels 
that  his  rights  have  been  aggrieved  to- 
gether with  the  aggrievement  of  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  citizens  shall  have 
the  right  to  go  to  court  and  ask  for  the 
decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  what 
is  being  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it 
clear  how  far  Congress  can  legislate  in 
this  field  and  where  its  limitations  are. 

When  all  is  said,  there  is  no  reason- 
able basis  for  objection  to  the  Cooper- 
Stennis-Ervin  amendment.  Congress 
ought  to  legislate  in  constitutional  light, 
and  not  in  constitutional  darkness.  The 
amendment  will  enable  Congress  to  ob- 
tain a  speedy  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  Congress  is  exceeding 
the  power  it  possesses  under  the  Consti- 
tution when  it  imdertakes  to  authorize 
disbursements  or  grants  of  tax-raised 
moneys  for  the  benefit  of  sectarian 
schools  or  their  pupils.  If  the  court 
should  adjudge  that  disbursements  or 
grants  of  this  character  do  not  violate 
the  Constitution,  its  decision  would  re- 
move the  basis  for  any  constitutional 
objection  to  them.  But  if  the  court 
should  adjudge  that  disbursements  or 
grants  of  this  nature  do  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, then  such  disbursements  or 
grants  ought  not  to  be  made  by  a  Con- 
gress whose  members  are  bound  by  a 
solemn  oath  or  affirmation  to  uphold  all 
of  the  Constitution,  including  the  first 
amendment. 

Congress  carmot  assume  that  it  will 
obtain  an  answer  to  this  constitutional 
question  in  a  suit  now  pending  in  the 
State  Courts  of  Maryland,  which  chal- 
lenges the  validity  under  the  first  amend- 
ment and  the  Maryland  Constitution  of 
certain  grants  or  loans  of  State  funds 
to  certain  religious  colleges  in  Maryland. 
This  is  true  because  the  Mai-yland  Court 
may  emulate  the  examples  set  by  other 
State  Courts  in  recent  years,  which  have 
adjudged  State  grants  to  religious 
schools  unconstitutional  under  State 
Constitutions  and  laws  without  consid- 
ering the  first  amendment  at  all.  This 
happened  in  the  following  cases: 

Matthews  v.  Quinton  (Alaska),  362  P.  2d 
932; 

Silver  Lake  Consolidated  School  Dist.  v. 
Parker   (Iowa),  29  N.W.  2d  214; 

McVey  v.  Hawkins  (Missouri),  259  S.W. 
2d  927; 

Zellers  v.  Huff  (New  Mexico),  236  P.  2d 
949; 

Judd  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Union 
Free  School  Dist.  No.  2.  (New  York),  15  N.E. 
2d  576; 

Dickman  v.  School  District  No.  62C  (Ore- 
gon), 366  P.  2d  533; 

Haas  V.  Independent  School  Dist.  No.  1 
0/  Yankton  (South  Dakota),  9  N.W.  2d  707; 

Visser  v.  Nooksack  Valley  School  District 
iVo.  506  (Washington).  207  P.  2d  198;  and 

State  V.  Nusbaum  (Wisconsin),  115  N.W, 
2d  761. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Cooper-Stennls- 
Ervln  amendment  deserves  the  support 


of  all  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  be- 
lieve in  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  true  be- 
cause a  constitutional  or  legal  right  is 
without  value  unless  there  is  a  procedure 
for  its  enforcement.  Certainly  Congress 
ought  to  make  it  clear  by  retaining  the 
Cooper-Stennis-Ervin  amendment  in 
H.R.  2362  that  it  is  unwilling  to  nullify 
the  first  amendment,  and  that  American 
citizens  can  challenge  the  constitution- 
ality of  congressionally  authorized  dis- 
bursements or  grants  of  tax-raised 
moneys  to  sectarian  schools  or  their 
pupils  in  our  Federal  courts,  which  are 
vested  with  the  judicial  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  Congress  fails  to  do  so,  it  will  neces- 
sarily engender  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans  the  conviction  that  it  is  un- 
willing to  have  its  constitutional  power 
under  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  subjected 
to  judicial  determination. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  could  bring 
Congress  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the 
American  people  than  for  the  feeling  to 
go  abroad  in  the  land  that  Congress  is 
unwilling  to  have  the  limits  of  its  legis- 
lative power  in  this  field  tested  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Mississippi,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  with  him.  All  this 
goes  back  to  the  splendid  argument  the 
Senator  made  on  a  previous  occasion 
with  reference  to  a  similar  amendment 
on  another  bill.  He  is  certainly  render- 
ing the  Senate  and  the  Nation  a  service 
in  making  this  splendid  presentation  of 
these  sound  legal  principles. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  Is  it  ndt  correct  to  say — and 
I  say  this  mth  great  deference  to  the 
bill— that  the  bill  contains  some  very 
delicate  and  far-reaching  constitutional 
questions? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  accepted  as 
common  knowledge  by  all\)f  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  not  the  only,  real 
purpose  of  the  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  and  to  provide  an  open  road,  so  to 
speak,  whereby  any  citizen  can  honestly 
and  promptly  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law?  Is  that 
not  the  sole  purpose? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  Congress  should 
have  it  made  clear  by  decisions  in  the 
Federal  courts  as  to  what  power  it  pos- 
sesses under  the  Constitution  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  Congress  should  do  this 
so  that  it  may  confine  itself  to  the  limits 
of  its  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  right  to  a  test 
case  under  our  Constitution  is  cut  off 
by  the  doctrine  that,  there  being  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers,  the  court  cannot  give 
all  of  them  the  right,  and  therefore 
Congress  is  providing  a  way.  Is  that 
not  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  As  I  pointed  out, 
this    amendment    has    been    carefully 


drawn  to  make  it  certain  that  the  deter- 
mination may  be  speedily  had.  and  also 
to  prevent  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion from  being  harassed  by  a  multiplic- 
ity of  actions  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  case  of  each  challenged  dis- 
bursement or  grant. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  argument  so  clear  and  logical  and 
convincing  that  I  cannot  add  anything 
to  it,  except  to  underscore  it  and  to  give 
it  moral  support,  which  I  shall  certainly 
do.   I  again  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
for  the  use  of  my  able  and  distinguished 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coo  per  1. 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twen- 
ty-five minutes,  on  the  Senator's  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall 
take  all  the  time.  Probably  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  use  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  which  has  been 
allotted. 


COLUMBIA,  S.C,  ALL  AMERICA 
CITY  FOR   1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond ]  will 
take  a  minute  and  a  half  on  my  time,  I 
yield  such  time  to  him  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina may  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  the  city  of  Colmnbia,  S.C,  has  been 
selected  as  an  All  America  City  for  1964 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
Look  magazine.  Columbia  is  1  of  11 
cities  in  the  Nation  to  be  chosen  for  this 
high  honor. 

The  award  is  based  on  the  solid  record 
of  progress  which  the  people  of  Colum- 
bia have  made  in  community  relations 
and  improvements.  Much  of  the  prog- 
ress attained  by  the  city  of  Columbia  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  work  of 
various  citizens  committees  in  conjunc- 
tion wiHi  efforts  and  leadership  by  the 
mayor  and  city  council,  the  county  legis- 
lative delegation,  county  ofificers,  and  offi- 
cials, and  citizens  of  the  sun-ounding 
areas. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  people  of  Co- 
lumbia for  bringing  tliis  significant  honor 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  have 
today  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Mayor  Lester  Bates,  the  city  council,  and 
the  citizens  of  Columbia: 

Congratulations  on  being  selected  as  an 
All  America  City  for  1964.  This  high  honor 
casts  great  credit  not  only  on  the  people  of 
Columbia  and  the  city  of  Columbia  but  on 
the  entire  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Columbia,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
visit  our  capital  city  of  South  Carolina 
so  we  may  extend  to  them  a  portion  of 
the  hospitality  and  demonstrate  the 
many  other  attributes  of  the  city  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  this  great  honor 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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ELEMENTARY    AND    SECOITOARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber 1963.  at  the  time  of  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  higher  education 
facilities  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  The  amendment 
was  similar  to  the  oiie  which  we  have  of- 
fered today.  It  provided  a  procedure  to 
enable  the  initiation  of  an  action  in  Fed- 
eral court,  and  to  assure  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  use  of  tax  funds  in 
support  of  nonpublic  schools.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  but  was  stricken 
in  conference.  The  amendment  which 
we  propose  this  evening  has  the  same 
purpose  and  would  have  the  same  effect. 
It,  too,  would  provide  a  procedure  by 
which  action  could  be  brought  in  Federal 
court  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
use  of  tax  funds,  if  they  should  be  used, 
for  the  general  support  of  sectarian 
schools. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nortoh  Carolina 
has  explained,  the  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, because  in  the  case  of  Frothing- 
ham  against  Mellon,  decided  in  1923,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  an  individual 
cannot  question  an  appropriation  made 
by  Congress,  unless  he  could  show  a  sub- 
stantial interest,  separate  from  his  in- 
terest as  an  individual  taxpayer. 

I  shall  not  discuss  at  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  decisions  interpreting  it. 
Two  years  ago  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  made  a  very  fine 
statement  describing  the  long  history  of 
the  development  of  the  first  amendment 
and  the  interpretations  dtf  the  amend- 
ment by  State  and  Feder^  courts.  But 
certain  principles  have  not  been  contro- 
verted in  this  body.  The  section  of  the 
fust  amendment  which  is  at  issue  is  as 
follows : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  cf  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

A  Clear  statement  was  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Everson  against  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation decided  in  1947.  Justice  Black, 
speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  the  Everson  case,  had  this  to  say: 

No  tax,  in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activity  or 
institution,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  or 
whatever  form  they  may  adopt,  to  teach  or 
practice  religion. 

That  principle  was  confirmed  in  later 
cases.  In  the  cases  of  McCollum  against 
Board  of  Education,  1948,  and  of  Zorach 
against  Clauson,  1952,  the  Court  said  in 
substance,  "We  confirm  the  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Everson  case." 

It  has  been  interesting  that  the  prayer 
cases  arising  from  State  determinations 
brought  to  the  fore  the  same  basic  and 
fundamental  issue,  which  has  been  be- 
fore this  country  since  its  founding.  I 
wish  to  bring  these  general  principles 
into  focus  and  to  ask  the  question,  "What 


is  the  applicability  of  the  decisions  in 
these  cases  to  the  pending  bill?" 

As  I  said  yesterday  in  the  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  ,  the  bill  does  not  direct  that  Fed- 
eral tax  funds  shall  be  used  in  the  gen- 
eral support  of  sectarian  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  does  not 
prohibit  their  use.  The  nature  of  the 
use  of  tax  funds  would  be  determined  by 
the  agreement  between  the  States  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  intend  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  shall  not  be  long. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  enter 
a  caveat  at  this  point.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  that  any  agreement 
entered  into  at  the  local  level,  which  was 
discussed  yesterday,  could  involve  any 
funds  that  could  be  used  for  any  re- 
ligious purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  They 
could  not  be  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses. However,  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question,  as  it  has  been  stated 
by  the  court,  is  whether  tax  funds  can 
be  used  in  general  support  of  religious 
institutions. 

I  believe  we  are  all  aware  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  in  the  Everson 
case,  although  the  decision  was  limited 
to  a  particular  state  of  facts,  that  is  in 
relation  to  the  transportation  of  non- 
public schoolchildren,  tax  funds  can  be 
used  for  incidental  purposes  where  the 
direct  benefit  is  for  the  pupil. 

It  is  wholly  possible  that  in  the  use  of 
tax  funds  under  the  bill,  such  funds 
might  be  used  properly  under  the  Ever- 
son case.  I  know  that  there  are  bor- 
derline cases  where  all  would  not  agree. 
I  believe  that  the  courts,  as  well  as  Con- 
gress, have  been  generous  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  borderline  situations. 
That  is  evidenced  by  the  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  cosponsor,  and  which 
provides  benefits  to  pupils  who  are  in 
sectarian  schools  as  well  as  public 
schools.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  Congress 
enacting  legislation  to  provide  loans  for 
the  construction  of  dormitories  in 
church  schools  and  health  services  and 
other  direct  benefits  have  been  properly 
made  available  to  all  students. 

I  should  like  to  say  again,  as  I  said  in 
my  colloquy  yesterday  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  that  from  my 
study  of  the  bill  I  believe  that  action 
could  be  instituted  in  the  State  courts  to 
test  the  constitutional  issue  which  I  am 
discussing  tonight. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  The  bill  provides  that  allo- 
cations will  be  made  to  State  educational 
agencies.  It  provides  that  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  at  least  under  title  I  and 
title  m,  would  distribute  and  allot  the 
amounts  granted  to  local  public  educa- 
tional agencies.  These  provisions,  and 
the  further  fact  that  Federal  and  State 
funds  would  be  commingled,  lead  me  to 
believe  that  action  could  be  brought  in  a 
State  court  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  distribution  of  Federal 


funds  which  might  be  made  under  this 
bill. 

The  question  would  still  remain  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  would 
review  the  decisions  in  State  courts.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  Everson  case,  begun 
as  a  State  action,  and  took  jurisdiction 
of  State  actions  in  other  cases,  includ- 
ing the  prayer  cases,  I  believe  that  this 
line  of  cases  gives  evidence  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  review  actions  in- 
volving constitutionality,  brought  in  a 
State  court. 

The  question  might  then  be  asked, 
"Why  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the 
amendment  we  propose  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  bill  which  would  enable  a 
taxpayer  to  bring  an  action  directly  in 
the  Federal  courts  and  assure  Federal 
review?" 

I  believe  it  should  be  done  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

As  I  have  said,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill  because  I  am  satisfied  that  an  action 
could  be  brought  in  the  State  courts. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  are  embarking  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  general  provision 
of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondaiT  schools,  and  as  no  one  can  fore- 
see the  limits  to  which  this  principle  may 
be  extended.  Congress  should  take  the 
responsibility  of  asking  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  program  be  determined 
so  that  guideposts  can  be  established  for 
future  action  that  Congress  might  take 
in  this  field. 

Second,  the  recent  line  of  cases— the 
Everson  case  and  others — and  the  inter- 
est that  has  been  shown  in  the  prayer 
cases,  is  proof  that  this  question,  which 
has  been  before  our  country  since  its 
institution,  is  of  growing  importance.  It 
would  be  wholly  illogical  if  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  interest  manifested  in  this 
great  constitutional  question,  that  Con- 
gress should  close  its  eyes,  evade  the 
issue,  pretend  it  does  not  exist,  and  shift 
responsibility  to  the  States,  where  action 
may  be  initiated  and  finally  reach  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  shall  not  speak  longer,  because  I  have 
expressed  myself  on  this  issue  in  past 
years.  I  know,  as  well  as  all  of  us  do, 
that  this  is  a  difficult  issue,  a  coritro- 
versial  issue,  one  which  raises  emotions, 
one  which  causes  in  some  cases,  I  have 
no  doubt,  prejudice  and  even  bigotry.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  despise  any  connec- 
tion of  this  issue  with  prejudice  or  big- 
otiT.  On  the  other  hand,  the  issue 
exists.  It  is  a  constitutionah  issue.  It 
is  one  from  which  we  cannot  hide.  It  is 
one  which  we  cannot  evade.  It  goes  to 
the  fundamentals  of  our  Constitution 
and  our  system  of  government. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  all  of  our  sectarian  schools. 
They  bring  to  our  system  of  education 
and  to  the  Nation  a  variety,  creativity, 
and  a  richness  that  we  would  not  enjoy 
if  we  relied  only  upon  our  public  school 
system.  I  support  those  constitutional 
means  to  provide  direct  aid  to  their 
pupils.  But  it  is  as  important  to  them 
as  it  is  to  all  of  our  country  that  there 
shall  not  be  instituted  practices  which 
might  reach  into  the  sphere  of  religion 
and  into  the  exercise  of  conscience. 
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The  year  before  last,  when  I  spoke  up- 
on this  issue,  I  quote  what  Bryce  said 
when  he  wrote  the  "American  Common- 
wealth."  He  said: 

Of  all  the  differences  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  separation  of  church  and 
Btate  is  perhaps  the  most  salient. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  I  have  satisfied  myself,  at 
least  in  my  own  conscience,  that  action 
can  be  instituted  in  the  States  and  can 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  to  test  the 
question  of  constitutionality.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill,  because  with  this  as- 
surance, there  is  nothing  I  think  more 
beneficial  and  important  to  our  country 
than  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity 
through  education  to  the  young  people  of 
our  land. 

But  I  insist  again  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  not  to  evade,  not 
to  hide  from  the  constitutional  issue 
which  we  know  exists.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  provide  a  means  by  which 
guideposts  can  be  set  for  the  future. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  I 
offer  with  Senator  Ervin. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  what- 
ever time  remains.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  not  use  the 
entire  time. 

I  deeply  believe  that  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  should  be  accorded  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  constitutional 
privileges.  I  believe  in  the  sanctity,  the 
soundness,  and  the  reflection  of  the  gen- 
eral moral  character  of  our  people  as 
enunciated  in  the  Constitution. 

If  we  are  to  pass  the  pending  bill,  I 
also  go  to  the  extent  of  wanting  it  to 
be  applicable  to  all  children  in  all  schools. 
But  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  provide  that  enjoyment 
for  all.  I  want  to  give  that  right:  but 
at  the  same  time  I  want  to  provide  for 
the  right  of  a  citizen  whose  constitu- 
tional privileges  may  have  been  denied 
the  ability  to  enter  a  court  of  our 
Government. 

Written  into  the  law  is  the  principle: 
No  citizen  whose  rights  have  been  denied 
shall  be  prohibited  from  entering  a  court 
and  begging  for  rectification  of  a  wrong 
that  he  has  suffered. 

In  the  law  of  English  jurisprudence, 
there  once  was  a  time  when,  because  of 
the  strict  technicalities  of  the  common 
law,  citizens  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
a  com-t  to  obtain  redress  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  believed  they  suffered. 

Out  of  that  situation  grew  the  law  of 
equity.  I  recall  that  the  case  which  il- 
lustrated how  the  law  of  equity  had  its 
Institution  quoted  the  young  woman  who 
was  wronged  by  a  lord.  She  wrote  to  the 
^g  and  said,  "Your  excellency.  I  have 
been  wronged.  I  have  gone  to  the  court 
of  common  law,  and  I  cannot  obtain 
relief.  My  name  is  Mary.  I  am  poor. 
I  have  no  funds  to  fight  this  lord.  You, 
your  excellency,  my  king,  are  the  only 
one  who  can  provide  relief  for  me  in  the 
deep  aggrievement  which  I  have 
suffered." 


The  king  turned  that  plea  of  Mary 
over  to  his  chancellor,  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience.  Out  of  that  case  grew 
the  great  law  of  conscience  that  insured 
that  everyone  who  suffered  a  wrong  shall 
have  a  right  in  comt. 

How  can  we  say  that  it  is  improper  to 
provide  for  a  wronged  citizen  the  ability 
to  go  to  court  and  ask  for  a  rectification 
of  the  wrong?  If  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  sound,  if  they  are  supported  by 
the  Constitution,  no  one  needs  fear  to 
give  poor  Mary  the  right  to  go  to  court. 
If  she  is  wrong,  the  court  will  deny  re- 
lief; if  she  is  right,  she  will  have  the 
ability  to  ask  the  court  to  correct  and 
remedy  the  wrong  she  has  suffered. 

I  have  heard  and  read  "To  every  citi- 
zen, the  doors  of  the  court  shall  be 
opened.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  ask 
justice  for  their  cause."  That  is  all  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  provide. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if 
Congress  could  not  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution by  closing  the  courthouse  doors. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  various 
methods  of  nullifying  the  Constitution. 
It  can  be  done  by  a  tyrant  in  charge  of 
the  Government.  Respectfully,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  it  can  be  done  by  cir- 
cumvention of  Members  of  Congress.  A 
situation  can  be  created  in  which  a  citi- 
zen has  been  wronged,  but  Congress  re- 
fuses to  provide  for  that  citizen  the  abil- 
ity to  go  to  court.  That  is  what  we  shall 
do  unless  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  which 
amendment  has  no  other  purpose  than  to 
say,  "No  one  shall  suffer,  when  he  comes 
to  the  court  of  justice,  closed  doors  pre- 
venting him  from  going  before  the  judge 
and  asking  that  remedy  be  provided  for 
a  WTong  that  he  has  suffered." 

I  want  aid  to  be  provided  for  all  chil- 
dren. Likewise,  I  want  evei-y  citizen  to 
have  the  right  to  enter  our  courts  of 
justice  and  have  his  rights  litigated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  58^/2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  proponents 
have  how  much  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  used  their  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant lawyers  not  only  in  Congress,  but 
also  in  the  country. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  that  wonderful  sendoff 
and  for  giving  me  the  time  that  I  shall 
need. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  people 
in  the  country  who  feel  very  strongly 


about  the  need  for  an  amendment  such 
as  this  one  in  this  bill.  Indeed,  they 
have  felt  so  strongly  about  it  for  so  long 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  enact  a 
bill  for  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education.  The  legislation  has 
generally  been  wrecked  upon  this  rock, 
the  church-school  diflSculty. 

My  attitude  toward  this  matter  is  dic- 
tated by  what  I  think  would  reconcile 
the  best  interests  of  those  who,  at  long 
last,  want  such  a  bill  and,  at  the  same 
time,  those  who  have  deep  feelings  that 
the  bill  must  be  tested  constitutionally 
in  those  aspects  which  are  likely  to  help 
private  or  parochial  school  pupils. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  developing 
law  on  the  issue  gives  us  the  possibility  of 
resolving  this.  It  is  summarized  in  a 
very  pithy  way  at  page  35  of  the  report  of 
the  committee.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  Senators  always  to 
look  at  the  fine  print  as  well  as  at  the  big 
picture;'  '. 

The  big  picture  is  that  those  who  have 
qualms  about  extending  any  kind  of 
help — whether  on  a  dual  enrollment 
basis,  without  the  ownership  of  any 
facilities,  or  just  giving  it  to  the  paro- 
chial and  private  school  pupils  them- 
selves—are entitled  to  an  adjudication 
as  to  whether  it  is  proper  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  question  is  whether  they  can  ob- 
tain such  an  adjudication  without  either 
jeopardizing  the  passage  of  this  bill  or 
delaying  its  effectiveness  for  so  long  as 
to  very  materially  defeat  its  total  effect. 
I  believe  that  they  can  get  such  an  ad- 
judication imder  the  developing  case  law. 
That  is  my  reason  for  opposing  this 
amendment. 

The  whole  body  of  the  law  is  now  de- 
veloping toward,  at  the  very  least,  af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  test  these 
questions  in  the  highest  courts  of  the 
States  and  then  on  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  section 
of  the  committee  report  dealing  with 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  Comment  on  Judicial  Review 
The  committee  considered  carefuUy  rec- 
ommendations to  it  in  testimony  that  an 
explicit  provision  be  added  to  afiford  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  provisions 
of  the  act  and  of  its  administration.  After 
consideration  of  all  facets  of  the  problem, 
it  was  the  general  view  of  the  conmiittee 
that  in  this  legislation  such  a  provision  is 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  developing  state 
of  the  law  on  the  subject.  The  committee, 
in  considering  the  matter,  discussed  the 
following  factors:  (1)  Litigation  raising 
analogous  Issues  Is  presently  pending  be- 
fore courts  of  at  least  one  State,  and  could 
reach  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  view  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the 
school  prayer  cases,  which  also  arose  In  State 
courts,  it  would  appear  more  likely  than 
ever  before  that  the  issues  under  this  act 
could  similarly  be  tested.  (2)  Since  the 
determination  of  the  Supreme  Court  against 
taxpayers'  suits  in  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon 
(262  U.S.  447  (1923)),  there  have  been  sub- 
sequent decisions  which  also  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  test  In  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  the  absence 
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of  specific  language.  Larson  v.  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Corporation  (337  U.S.  682,  689,  690 
(1948)),  was  cited  as  an  example.  (3)  The 
bill  presently  contains  three  specific  and 
limited  judicial  review  positions,  which 
parallel  those  in  other  Federal  education 
legislation:  section  211  of  title  I,  section  207 
of  title  n,  and  section  509  of  title  V.  It  la 
possible  that  these  Issues  can  also  be  raised 
In  suits  brought  by  States  against  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  those  provi- 
sions. (4)  It  is  not  the  practice  to  insert 
broad  judicial  review  clauses  in  Federal 
legislation,  particularly  as  this  might  be 
construed  as  an  invitation  to  a  multiplicity 
of  time-consuming  suits  which  could  bring 
to  a  temporary  halt  an  enormous  range  of 
Federal  activities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
analyze  these  epitomized  by  the  school 
prayer  cases,  to  which  we  refer  in  the 
committee  report,  we  find  that  slowly 
but  surely,  in  cases  brought  by  peo- 
ple who  have  children  in  school,  the 
highest  courts  of  the  States  are  testing 
the  question  whether  practices  are  valid 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  in  these  cases,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Qourt  is  undertaking  to  review 
these  decisions  on  petitions  for  cer- 
tiorari.       ' 

Mr.  President,  the  best  answer  to  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  is  that 
the  body  of  case  law  which  we  now  have, 
as,  for  example,  in.  the  school  prayer 
cases,  has  come  from  appeals  to  the 
highest  courts  of  the  States.  In  addi- 
tion, although  this  is  saying  more  than 
we  need  to  for  this  purpose,  such  cases 
have  even  come  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
through  the  Federal  courts. 

One  of  the  major  cases  in  respect  to 
the  school  prayer  issue  is  the  case  of 
Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp, 
374  U.S.  203.  which  decided  two  cases, 
one  from  the  highest  court  of  Mai*yland, 
but  the  other  from  a  three- judge  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Federal  court  specifically  held 
that  it  had  jurisdiction  over  the  suit — 
201  P.  Supp.  815,  820 — and  its  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  questioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  So  that,  either  through  the  State 
court  route  or  conceivably  through  the 
Federal  court  route,  the  constitutional 
questions  can  be  tested. 

In  addition  to  these  routes,  the  bill 
itself  contains  provisions  for  legal  re- 
view in  the  Federal  courts  in  titles  I,  II, 
and  V  at  the  instance  of  State  educa- 
tional agencies  which  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  finding  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  with  respect  to  what  aid 
they  should  receive  under  the  bill.  Once 
the  cases  are  in  court,  constitutional 
questions  can  be  raised.  For  example,  in 
the  most  elementary  way,  a  State  may 
submit  to  the  commissioner  plans  which 
include  aid  to  private  or  parochial 
schools  and  then  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  may  contest  that  plan  under 
this  bill.  The  State  would  then  have  the 
right  of  judicial  review  and  could  test 
the  constitutional  issues. 

I  said  that  we  should  look  at  the  fine 
print  when  we  read  this  amendment. 
When  we  do,  we  realize  that  it  contains 
two  provisions,  both  of  which  are  criti- 
cally important  as  to  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  adopt  it. 

The  question  is  whether  we  will  invite 
long  deferral  of  the  application  of  school 


aid  to  both  private  and  public  schools  by 
inviting  a  multiplicity  of  suits.  I  heard 
the  eloquent  argument  of  my  colleague 
and  opponent  on  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But  I 
point  out  that  line  4  on  the  first  page 
of  his  amendment  speaks  of  "any  dis- 
bursement or  grant." 

There  will  be  an  enormous  multitude 
of  disbursements  and  grants  under  this 
b^ll,  and  each  disbursement  or  grant 
could  be  tied  up  in  a  taxpayer's  suit.  Suit 
could  be  brought  by  any  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States.  He  would  not  even  have 
to  be  a  taxpayer  of  the  State  to  which 
the  grant  or  disbursement  was  to  be 
made. 

Furthermore,  reading  from  page  2, 
lines  16  to  20  of  the  amendment,  it  states: 

Upon  the  bringing  of  such  civil  action, 
the  Conunissioner  shall  refrain  from  con- 
svmunating  the  proposed  disbursement  or 
grant  and  withhold  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed disbursement  or  grant  until  the  final 
determination  of  the  civil  action. 

This  provides  for  a  built-in  stay  of  an 
enormous  range  of  disbursements  and 
grants,  touched  off  by  the  mere  institu- 
tion of  a  suit  by  any  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proponents  of  the  idea  that  there 
shall  be  judicial  review  start  out  with 
what  is  superficially  an  excellent  case: 
Why  should  not  the  courts  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  act?  But  inevitably 
their  amendments  include  a  provision  for 
a  stay  and  immediately  destroy  them- 
selves. For,  without  the  provision  for  a 
stay,  the  proponents  themselves  in  effect 
concede  that  their  amendments  do  not 
add  anything  to  the  law  and  that  there 
are  many  ways  to  test  constitutionality. 
Without  a  stay  they  do  not  get  what  they 
are  after. 

What  they  are  really  after  is  that  the 
whole  operation  of  the  law  shall  be 
stayed  and  brought  to  a  complete  stand- 
still until  there  is  a  final  judgment. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  who  think  it  is 
high  time  that  this  legislation  is  passed 
at  long  last  do  not  want. 

These  four  reasons  are  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  First,  a  case 
can  get  to  the  Supreme  Court  raising 
constitutional  questions,  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  permission,  of  course, 
from  the  State  courts.  Second,  there  is 
some  chance,  and  we  have  cited  some  of 
the  cases,  that  it  can  be  done  through 
the  Federal  courts,  though  that  is  not 
necessarily  in  order  to  have  the  ques- 
tion determined.  Third,  the  bill  itself 
contains  provisions  for  judicial  review 
which  enable  the  States  to  raise  the  is- 
sues in  the  Federal  courts. 

Finally,  reading  the  fine  print  of  the 
amendment,  what  it  would  do  is  issue  a 
broadscale  invitation  to  any  individual 
to  bring  suit.  The  minute  he  sues,  it 
holds  up  a  grant,  or  a  whole  multiplicity 
of  grants,  depending  on  what  the  suit  is 
and  what  grant  or  disbursement  the  suit 
is  directed  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  self-nulli- 
fying in  terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  the  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  lacks  the  benefit  of  what  those 
who  feel  there  should  be  a  constitutional 
test  are  really  after. 


The  test  will  come,  I  am  sure,  because 
all  the  indicia  of  what  the  courts  are 
doing  in  this  field  point  to  that.  At  least 
the  test  will  come  responsibly  and  will 
not  throw  an  embargo  upon  the  effect 
of  this  statute. 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  regard 
for  those,  including  my  colleagues,  who 
are  sponsors,  who  feel  that  there  should 
be  such  an  opportunity  for  test,  and  be- 
cause I  feel,  by  virtue  of  the  decisions, 
that  a  constitutional  test  will  be  at- 
tained, but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
nullify  for  a  considerable  time  the  ef- 
fect of  a  much-needed  statute,  for  all 
these  reasons  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  not  be  charged  against  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief  in  my  statement  tonight,  for 
the  case  has  already  been  made  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
the  brilliant  argument  he  has  just  made, 
which  I  think  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  and  Kentucky. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  completely  re- 
buted  the  Ervin-Cooper  amendment,  I 
point  out  the  statements  made  by  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  amendment  itself 
which  I  believe  leaves  no  foundation  on 
which  the  amendment  can  stand. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  45  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  said: 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion which  is  controversial,  and  which  raises 
emotions;  nevertheless,  it  is  an  Important 
question,  and  it  must  be  discussed.  It  is 
the  question  whether  the  bill  contravenes 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  studied  the  bill 
In  light  of  the  issue,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  But  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Senator's  interpretation  of  this  issue. 

I  believe  the  Senator,  great  lawyer  that  he 
Is,  will  agree  with  me  that  a  very  serious 
question  has  been  raised  In  several  cases, 
among  them  being  the  Everson  case,  which 
held  in  substance  that  taxes  could  be  used 
for  Incidental  purposes  directed  to  the  benefit 
of  the  pupil  In  private  and  parochial  schools, 
the  case  held,  of  course,  that  tax  funds 
should  not  be  used  for  the  general  support 
of  private  church  schools.  As  I  understand 
the  pending  bill.  It  does  not  prescribe  that 
Federal  funds  shall  be  used  for  private  or 
sectarian  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  prohibit  their  use  In  certain  cases, 
if  the  State  desired  to  so  use  them,  and  such 
use  were  approved  by  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  reason  I  hesitated  to  give 
the  Senator  £in  immediate  answer  Is  that  I 
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do  not  wish  my  answer  to  seem  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  be  equivocal;  therefore,  I  start 
to  this  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  judicial  re- 
view—and I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  raising  it  in  this  debate— by 
saving  that  in  my  judgment,  the  bill  would 
not  authorize  the  State  to  spend  any  public 
funds  for  any  private  school  purpose  that 
might  constitute  an  unconstitutional  ex- 
penditure of  funds.    That  is  my  first  premise. 

Next  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  what  the  bill  Itself  provides, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  79: 

"Sec  605.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
cf  any  pavment  under  this  Act,  or  under 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act.  for  religious 
worship  or  Instruction." 

The  bill  contains  the  same  prohibition  that 
I  have  always  Insisted  upon;  namely,  that 
the  money  cannot  be  spent  for  religious  pur- 
poses or  religious  Instruction. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  bear 
with  me  a  moment  longer,  I  believe  that  per- 
haps a  better  foundation  could  be  laid  for 
some  of  the  questions  he  may  wish  to  ask  me 
If  I  tell  him  what  happened  in  committee. 

The  committee  itself  did  not  think  well 
enough  of  the  Ervin-Cooper  amendment 
to  even  have  anyone  on  the  committee 
offer  it  in  committee. 

Continuing : 

Some  members  of  the  committee  reserved 
the  right— which  they  always  have  anyway— 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  to  supi>ort  such  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  I 
believe  In  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Here  and  now  I  give  great  credit  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  the 
position  he  took  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  reinforced  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  After  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  set  forth  his 
reasons  for  joining  the  chairman  In  oppo- 
sition to  adding  a  judicial  review  amendment 
to  the  bill,  it  was  agreed  by  the  committee — 
even  those  who  had  reserved  the  right  to  offer 
an  amendment  later — that  the  Senator  frcan 
New  York  |  Mr.  jAvrrs]  had  performed  a  valu- 
able service,  which  I  had  asked  him  to  per- 
form. ^ 

I  said  that  I  agreed  with  everything 
the  Senator  from  New  York  had  said,  and 
that  I  would  like  for  him  to  sit  down 
with  counsel — and  this  was  only  yester- 
day morning— and  put  in  succinct  form 
the  argument  that  he  made,  which  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  complete- 
ly supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  then  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday  after- 
noon the  statement  in  the  committee 
report.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  it. 
but  a.^k  imanimcus  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  once  more.  It  ap- 
pears on  page  35  of  the  report,  and  is 
headed  "Committee  Comment  on  Judi- 
cial Review." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  committee  considered  carefully  rec- 
ommendations to  it  In  testimony  that  an 
explicit  provision  be  added  to  afford  Judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  provisions 
of  the  act  and  of  its  administration.  After 
consideration  of  all  facets  of  the  problem,  It 
Was  the  general  view  of  the  committee  that 
In  this  legislation  such  a  provision  is  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  developing  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject.  The  committee,  in 
considering  the  matter,  discussed  the  follow- 
liig  factors:  (1)  Litigation  raising  analogous 
Issues  Is  presently  pending  before  courts  of 


at  least  one  State,  and  could  reach  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  In  view  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  the  school  prayer 
cases,  which  also  arose  In  State  courts.  It 
would  appear  more  likely  than  ever  beforl 
that  the  issues  under  this  act  could  similarly 
be  tested.  (2)  Since  the  determination  of 
the  Supreme  Court  against  taxpayers"  suits 
In  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  (262  U.S.  447 
(1923)),  there  have  been  subsequent  deci- 
sions which  also  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
test  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  in  the  absence  of  specific  lan- 
guage. Larson  v.  Domestic  a7id  Foreign  Cor- 
poration (337  U.S.  682,  689,  690  (1948) ),  was 
cited  as  an  example.  (3)  The  bill  presently 
contains  three  specific  and  limited  Judicial 
review  provisions,  which  parallel  those  In 
other  Federal  education  legislation:  section 
211  of  title  I,  section  206  of  title  II,  and  sec- 
tion 509  of  title  V.  It  Is  possible  that  these 
Issues  can  also  be  raised  In  suits  brought  by 
States  against  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  those  provisions.  (4)  It  Is  not 
the  practice  to  insert  broad  Judicial  review 
clauses  In  Federal  legislation,  particularly 
as  this  might  be  construed  as  an  Invitation 
to  a  multiplicity  of  time-consuming  suits 
which  could  bring  to  a  temporary  halt  an 
enormous  range   of  Federal   activities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  bill  which  the  committee  brought  to 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote.  So  far 
as  reporting  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  concerned.  Members  reserved  their 
right  to  support  or  offer  amendments 
from  the  floor. 

My  committee  knows  what  I  now  wish 
to  stress  upon  the  Senate,  that  the  Er- 
vin-Cooper amendment  happens  to  be 
the  rock  which  can  wreck  the  ship  in 
which  this  bill  is  riding  if  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

I  would  have  the  Senate  think  of  those 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  in  the  elemen- 
taiT  and  secondary  schools  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  whose  educational  improvement  will 
be  seriously  risked  if  the  amendment  is 
added  to  the  bill. 

We  have  been  through  this  argument 
before.  As  one  who  is  not  opposed  to  a 
general  judicial  review  bill,  an  inde- 
pendent bill,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  v.-e  would  wish  to  single  out  an 
elementary  and  secondary  school  bill 
and  i-un  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  its  en- 
actment by  Congress.  But,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
former  General  Attorney,  pointed  out  in 
this  Chamber  a  few  moments  ago,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  we  will  provide 
the  means  to  hold  up  for  some  years  the 
implementation  of  project  after  project 
and  program  after  program  encom- 
passed in  the  bill. 

It  can  be  held  up  until  it  runs  the 
gamut  of  its  course.  Therefore.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  justification  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls  for  whom  I 
have  pleaded  so  many  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop theii-  intellectual  potentials  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  there  is  any  justification  for 
endangering  the  benefits  which  can  flow 
to  those  children  by  offering  a  judicial 
review  amendment  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  jeopardize  the  program. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  and  have  always  been  willing 
to  do.  which  I  discussed  yesterday  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  but  will  not  take 
time  to  read  the  colloquy  which  took 
place.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  myself  on 
this  judicial  review  amendment  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  shall  come  back  to  a 
paragraph  or  two  involving  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  admission  from  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  which,  in  my  judgment, 
pulls  the  rug  out  from  under  his  own 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr.  Morse.  I  3rleld  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  on  the  floor 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  Is  all  right. 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  wish  to  address  a  few  ques- 
tions to  you.  But  first,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  work  on  this  bill,  as  well  as 
other  education  bills  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  Intend  to  speak 
on  the  bill  at  this  time,  for  I  intend  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  bill  later  in  the  debate. 
In  1948  I  had  the  opportunity  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  former  Senator  Alex- 
ander Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  former  Sen- 
ator Thomas  of  Utah,  in  cosponsoring  the 
Taft-Ellender  bill.  Only  today  I  read  again 
the  debate  on  the  Taft-Ellender  measure  in 
1948.  In  some  respects  this  bill  embodies 
principles  of  the  Taft-Ellender  bill. 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion which  is  controversial,  and  which  raises 
emotions:  nevertheless,  it  is  an  important 
question,  and  it  must  be  discussed.  It  Is 
the  question  whether  the  bill  contravenes 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  studied  the  bill  in 
light  of  the  issue,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  But  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
Interpretation  of  this  issue. 

I  believe  the  Senator,  great  lawyer  that 
he  is,  will  agree  with  me  that  a  very  serious 
question  has  been  raised  In  several  cases, 
among  them  being  the  Everson  case,  which 
held.  In  substance,  that  taxes  could  be  used 
for  incidental  purposes  directed  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pupil  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  the  case  held,  of  course,  that  tax 
funds  should  not  be  used  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  private  church  schools.  As  I  under- 
stand the  pending  bill.  It  does  not  prescribe 
that  Federal  funds  shall  be  used  for  private 
or  sectarian  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  prohibit  their  use  in  certain  cases. 
If  the  State  desired  to  so  use  them,  and 
such  use  were  approved  by  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of   Education. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  reason  I  hesitated  to  give 
the  Senator  an  inunediate  answer  Is  that  I 
do  not  wish  my  answer  to  seem  In  the  slight- 
est degree  to  be  equivocal;  therefore,  I  start 
In  this  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  judicial 
review — and  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  raising  It  in  this  de- 
bate— by  saying  that,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
bill  would  not  authorize  the  State  to  spend 
any  public  funds  for  any  private  school  piir- 
pose  that  might  constitute  an  unconstitu- 
tional expenditure  of  funds.  That  Is  my 
first  premise. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  what  the  bill  itself  provides, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  79 : 

"Sec.  605.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  Act,  or  under 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious 
worship  or  instruction." 

The   bill   contains   the   same   prohibition 
that  I  have  always  Insisted  upon;   namely, 
that    the   money   cannot   be    spent   for   re-    ^ 
llglous  purposes  or  religious  instruction. 
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If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  bear 
with  me  a  moment  longer,  I  believe  that 
perhaps  a  better  foundation  could  be  laid  for 
some  of  the  questions  he  may  wish  to  ask 
me  if  I  tell  him  what  happened  In  committee. 

We  decided  in  committee  against  a  Judicial 
review  amendment.  A  Judicial  review 
amendment  was  not  offered  in  committee. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  reserved 
the  right — which  they  always  have  anyway — 
to  offei^^uch  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  to  support  such  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  I 
believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Here  and  now  I  give  great  credit  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  the 
position  he  took  In  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  reinforced  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  After  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  set  forth  his 
reasons  for  Joining  the  chairman  in  opposi- 
tion to  adding  a  judicial  review  amendment 
to  the  bill,  it  was  agreed  by  the  committee — 
even  those  who  had  reserved  the  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  later — that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  had  performed 
a  valuable  service,  which  I  had  asked  him  to 
perform.  I  said  that  I  agreed  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  New  York  had  said, 
and  that  I  would  like  to  have  him  sit  down 
with  counsel — and  this  was  only  yesterday 
morning,  because  we  wished  to  get  the  report 
printed  last  night — and  put  in  succinct  form 
the  argument  that  he  made,  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  completely  sup- 
ports.   Here  It  is. 

I  believe  that  I  should  read  from  page  35 
of  the  committee  report  and  make  it  the 
foundation  for  my  discussion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  It  reads  as  follows, 
under  the  subheading  "Committee  Comment 
on  Judicial  Review": 

"The  committee  considered  carefully  rec- 
ommendations to  it  in  testimony  that  an  ex- 
plicit provision  be  added  to  afford  Judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  provisions 
of  the  act  and  of  Its  administration.  After 
consideration  of  all  facets  of  the  problem,  it 
was  the  general  view  of  the  committee  that 
In  this  legislation  such  a  provision  is  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  developing  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject.  The  committee,  in 
considering  the  matter,  discussed  the  follow- 
ing factors:  (1)  Litigation  raising  analogous 
issues  Is  presently  pending  before  courts  of 
at  least  one  State,  and  could  reach  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  In  view  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  school  prayer 
cases,  which  also  arose  In  State  courts,  it 
would  appear  more  likely  than  ever  before 
that  the  Issues  under  this  act  could  similarly 
be  tested.  (2)  Since  the  determination  of 
the  Supreme  Court  against  taxpayers"  suits 
In  Massacfiusetts  v.  Mellon  (262  U.S.  447 
(1923)),  there  have  been  subsequent  de- 
cisions which  also  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  test  In  the  Federal  courts  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  In  the  absence  of  specific  lan- 
guage. Larson  v.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Cor- 
poration (337  U.S.  682,  689.  690  (1948) ),  was 
cited  as  an  example.  (3)  The  bill  presently 
contains  three  specific  and  limited  Judicial 
review  provisions,  which  parallel  those  In 
other  Federal  education  legislation:  section 
211  of  title  I,  section  206  of  title  II.  and  sec- 
tion 509  of  title  V.  It  is  possible  that  these 
Issues  can  also  be  raised  in  suits  brought  by 
States  against  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  those  provisions.  (4)  It  Is  not 
the  practice  to  Insert  broad  Judicial  review 
clauses  in  Federal  legislation,  particularly  as 
this  might  be  construed  as  an  Invitation  to  a 
multiplicity  of  time-consuming  suits  which 
could  bring  to  a  temporary  halt  an  enormous 
range  of  Federal  activities." 

That  is  what  the  committee  had  to  say  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Judicial 
review  amendment  should  be  added  to  an 
elementary  and  secondary  school  bill.    I  do 


not  believe  it  should  be  added  to  a  separate 
higher  education  bill.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  an  Independent  bill. 

I  have  on  my  desk — I  try  to  come  pre- 
pared for  developments  In  debate — the  Ju- 
dicial review  amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  so  kind  as  to  say,  last 
year,  that  he  would  cosponsor,  along  with 
other  advocates  of  Judicial  review,  when  the 
Judicial  review  amendment  was  passed  In  the 
Senate.  It  was  dropped  In  conference,  for 
reasons  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  well 
knows. 

I  have  that  bill  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
introduced  at  any  time  during  debate,  if  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  we 
should  not  rely  upon  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
in  this  part  of  the  report,  with  which  I  com- 
pletely associate  myself,  as  do  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  statement. 

If  the  Judicial  review  route  should  be 
followed,  it  should  be  followed  In  a  separate. 
Independent  Judicial  review  bill,  along  the 
lines  of  the  original  Morse-Clark  bill  which 
is  the  bill  that  Is  ready  for  introduction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy |  will  object.  I  be- 
lieve he  should  have  feelings  of  great  pride 
concerning  it.  The  Morse-Clark  Judicial  re- 
view amendment,  which  we  prepared  some  3 
years  ago,  was  the  product  of  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  when 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  was  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

After  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk|  and  me,  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  as- 
signed to  us  as  our  leading  legal  counsel 
the  then  and  still  present  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cox;  and  we  worked 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  now  the  Presiding  Officer 
in  the  Senate,  deserves  my  thanks — and  he 
has  received  them  many  times — as  well  as 
the  thanks  of  many  others,  for  the  coopera- 
tion he  extended  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill. 

I  believe  ^he  bill  would  meet  all  the  tests. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  an  independent 
Judicial  review  bill  is  needed.  I  believe  that 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  a  decision  will 
be  rendered  "on  the  nose,"  as  wc  lawyers  say, 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  telling  Congress  how 
far  it  can  go  under  the  first  amendment  In 
giving  aid  to  religious  schools.  I  believe 
there  Is  a  case  already  on  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  Is  the  Horace  Mann  case 
In  Maryland.  The  first  decision  has  been 
rendered  by  the  lower  court.  I  believe  that 
case  will  go  all  the  way,  so  to  speak.  My 
judgment  is  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
the  Supreme  Court  not  to  give  us  a  broad  de- 
cision which  will  cover  the  very  Issue  that 
must  be  settled. 

Let  us  face  It.  We  are  going  Into  Federal 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
the  bill  through  the  back  door.  I  have  said 
this  many  times,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky knows.  This  Is  a  back-door  en- 
trance Into  Federal  aid  to  education  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for  11  per- 
cent of  the  schoolchildren  of  America  who 
are  deprived  It  is  an  entrance  through  the 
back  door  by  way  of  an  entirely  constitu- 
tional legislative  vehicle,  or  Wayne  Morse 
would  not  be  supporting  It  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  If  he  did  not  honestly 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As  he 
knows,  I  have  supported  in  past  years  many 
bills  whose  purpose  was  to  provide  aid  to  our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  cases  which 
have  arisen,  and  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Court,  particularly 
the  Everson  case,  the  Zorach  case,  and  the 


McCoUvma  case,  have  raised  the  question  of 
the  applicability  of  the  first  amendment  to 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Of  course,  the 
prayer  cases  have  also  brought  this  issue  to 
the  fore. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  more 
important  than  providing  educational  op- 
portunlty  of  the  highest  quality  for  the 
children  of  our  country. 

However,  I  direct  my  questions  to  the 
specific  issue  of  constitutionality,  for  It  must 
be  met.  I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  the  Mellon  case  would  prohibit  any 
taxpayer — using  that  term  in  the  broad  sense 
to  Include  any  agency  or  individual  or  en- 
tity— from  bringing  suit  in  Federal  court  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Senator  is  correct.  That 
is  true  in  the  Federal  court,  but  it  is  not 
true  in  the  State  courts.  The  Maryland  case 
Is  a  State  case.  In  which  the  Judge  held  that 
the  taxpayer  had  the  right  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  question  was  directed 
solely  to  the  ability  of  a  taxpayer  to  bring 
an  action  In  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes.  He  cannot  do  It  under 
the  Mellon  case. 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  next  question  goes  to  the 
right  to  test  In  State  courts  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bin  or  any  other  educa- 
tional bin  using  tax  funds  for  private  or 
church  schools.  I  know  about  the  Maryland 
case.  Instituted  In  the  State  courts  of  Mary- 
land. Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  could 
say,  "We  do  not  wish  to  review  the  case." 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Court  will  say. 
The  Senator  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Doremus  case,  in  which  the  Court  refused  to 
review  a  siqillar  Issue.  I  believe  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  later  cases  would  Indicate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  take  Juris- 
diction of  the  Maryland  case. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  Is  what  I  was  about  to 
say. 

I/Ir.  Cooper.  I  have  studied  the  pending 
bill,  and  it  is  my  judgment,  noting  that  State 
educational  agencies  must  make  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Fed- 
eral funds,  that  funds  would  be  allocated  to 
the  State  educational  agency,  and  then  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  the  local 
educational  agency;  that  this  would  provide 
the  basis  for  suit  by  an  individual,  in  State 
courts,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
would  care  to  comment  on  that  point,  but  I 
must  say  that  this  viewpoint  has  been  of 
great  Influence  in  leading  me  to  make  my 
decision  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  my  Judgment,  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  in  the  past  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  followed  a  general  policy. 
In  a  case  Involving  a  constitutional  issue  of 
trying  to  decide  the  case  without  deciding 
the  constitutional  Issue,  If  possible,  I  believe 
this  situation  would  raise  directly  the  con- 
stitutional issue,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  in  a  position  where  it  would  have 
to  decide  It. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  It  is  recognized  that  the  issue 
must  be  put  behind  us. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  must  be  settled. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  that  Is  what  I  mean.  It 
must  be  settled.  I  believe  t  will  be  settled 
and  put  behind  us  soon  because  once  we  get 
that  decision  on  the  Issue,  even  those  who 
may  disagree  with  the  decision  will  agree 
that  we  cannot  maintain  a  government  of 
law  unless  we  support  the  decisions.  It  Is 
the  decision  that  is  important.  I  believe  we 
are  on  oiu-  way  to  a  decision.  That  is  why 
I  am  pleading  with  the  Senate,  If  It  wishes 
to  Insist  on  Judicial  review  legislation,  to 
let  us  do  It  by  way  of  an  independent  bill. 
I  give  the  Senate  my  word.  If  that  Is  what  the 
Senate  wishes,  that  I  shall  Introduce  a  bill 
before  the  debate  Is  over,  and  pledge  to 
schedule  hearings  on  It  forthwith. 
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Iklr.  Cooper.  I  know  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that  the  line  Is  not  an  easy  line  to 
draw. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  joined  the  Senator  in  spon- 
soring the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  provides  aid  to  pupils  who  may  choose 
to  attend  private  and  sectarian  schools.  I 
believe  we  have  agreed  that  in  those  situa- 
tions, while  there  might  be  a  close  line,  the 
benefit  ran  primarily  to  the  individual  in  line 
with  the  holding  of  the  Everson  case.  At 
least  I  have  no  problem  about  that.  I  know 
the  value  of  private  and  sectarian  schools, 
and  the  contribution  they  make  to  our  coun- 
try. They  Impart  richness  and  variety  to  our 
education.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  work 
they  are  doing,  but  I  believe  that  the  con- 
stitutional question  must  be  determined. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  ]  and  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  It 
was  debated  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
taken  out  in  conference.  I  do  not  feel  the 
same  concern  about  the  pending  bill  that  I 
felt  about  the  other  bill,  for  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  right  to  judicial  review  through 
action  in  the  State  courts. 

The  same  question  v/as  raised  in  1948. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  was  about  to  mention  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Two  amendments  were  offered 
in  1948.  One  wus  offered  by  former  Senator 
Donnell,  of  Missouri,  a  fine  lawyer  who  wished 
to  place  in  the  bill  a  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  funds  for  any  purpose  in  any  nonpublic 

EChOOl. 

Mr.  Morse.  For  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Cooper.  For  any  purpose.  Including 
health,  school  lunches,  and  the  like.  An- 
other diametrically  opposed  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  former  and  great  Senator, 
Senator  McMahon,  of  Connecticut,  who 
wished  to  prescribe  how  these  moneys  should 
be  used.  I  remember  that  the  late  Senator 
Taft  took  the  position — and  he  spoke  at 
length  on  the  issue — that  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  States  to  determine,  and  that  the  matter 
could  reach  the  Supreme  Court  through  the 
State  courts. 

I  wish  to  raise  these  questions.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Sen.itor  from  Oregon . 

Finally,  while  I  believe  action  to  test  con- 
stitutionality can  be  taken  through  State 
courts,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  pro- 
vide a  means  to  test  in  the  Federal  courts. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  bill  is  safeguarded, 
and  it  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  lift  the 
quality  of  education  and  to  broaden  its  avail- 
ability to  the  millions  of  young  people  who 
hold  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
raised  these  questions.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  education,  for  more  years 
than  perhaps  we  would  like  to  remember. 

Back  in  those  days  the  Senator  and  I  were 
not  only  members  of  the  committee,  but  were 
ilso  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Cooper.  And  we  were  both  Republi- 
cans. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  were  both  Republicans.  I 
have  learned  something  since.  I  appreciated 
'he  Senator's  great  support  then,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  support  now.  I  am  greatly  in- 
dfbted  to  him  for  his  teacher  services  to  me, 
because  he  has  taught  me  many  things. 

Mr.  Cooper.  A  few  minutes  ago  the  Sen- 
ator spoke  about  certain  counties  In  Ken- 
tucky. Unhappily,  I  must  say  that  In  Ken- 
^cky  there  are  counties  that  are  in  a  dire 
state,  a  condition  which  concerns  me,  which 
^ddens  me  and  all  of  us  who  live  In  otir 
peat  State.  He  mentioned  a  fine  county — 
Knox— a  county  with  fine  people,  officials, 
^nd  an  outstanding  county  school  superin- 
J"?^ent,  the  Honorable  Jesse  Lay.  But,  in 
Wbute  to  my  State,  I  wish  to  say  that  In  Its 
Wucatlonal  efforts,  Kentucky  Is  making  a 


greater  effort  In  terms  of  the  proportion  of 
its  revenue  that  It  applies  to  education,  than 
many  of  the  richer  States.  I  shall  not  In- 
clude West  Virginia,  but  I  believe  Kentucky 
makes  a  greater  effort,  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  its  revenues  that  it  applies  to 
education,  than  its  neighbors.  Including  the 
rich  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  So, 
not  In  defense,  but  in  commendation  of  the 
officials  of  my  State  and  of  its  people,  I  want 
to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  figures  in  the  record  of  the 
hearing  show  that.  I  discussed  the  Knox 
County  situation  only  becaiise  it  is  involved 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  only  two  counties  away 
from  Pulaski,  In  which  I  live. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  stood  willing  to  support  an  inde- 
pendent judicial  review  bill  not  attached 
to  some  segment  of  education,  but  a  bill 
which  would  take  into  account  the  whole 
question  of  grants  and  loans  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  religious  institu- 
tions in  connection  with  the  whole  series 
of  Federal  aid  programs,  not  limited  en- 
tirely to  education  aid. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
LMr.  Clark  J  and  I  worked  out  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
then  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  and  now  a 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  who  is  still  the  Solicitor 
General,  Archibald  Cox,  one  of  the  bril- 
liant lawyers  of  this  administration,  and 
one  of  the  able  and  brilliant  professors 
of  law  at  Harvard  University  for  some 
years,  before  he  came  into  the  position  of 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  judicial  review  bill  that  we  worked 
out  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Solicitor  General  in  1961  was  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  1021  and  we  reworked  it  in 
1963  at  a  time  when  there  was  another 
drive  on  in  Congress  for  adding  a  judicial 
review  amendment  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  of  that  session. 

I  took  the  same  position  then  which  I 
take  tonight,  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  judicial  review  provision  in  our  law,  we 
should  have  it  as  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent bill.  It  should  cover  not  only 
education  legislation  but  also  all  other 
Federal  programs  involving  Federal 
grants  and  loans.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
bill  would  meet  all  the  constitutional 
tests.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  would  bring  the  first 
amendment  under  a  review  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  would  end  up  by  giv- 
ing us,  as  we  lawyers  say,  "a  decision  on 
the  nose." 

That  is  a  decision  which  would  go  to 
the  heart  of  this  troublesome  question 
that  has  plagued  us  in  the  matter  of 
Federal  aid  progi-ams,  grant  programs, 
loan  programs,  involving  not  only  educa- 
tion but  also  a  great  many  other  Federal 
grants  and  loans,  the  beneficiaries  of 
which,  in  part,  may  be  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  a  religious  denomination. 
We  find  it  in  the  national  science  pro- 
gram. We  find  it  in  the  national  health 
program.  We  find  it  in  the  national  de- 
fense program.  We  find  it  in  the  whole 
series  of  Federal  programs. 

I  believe  we  once  had  a  compilation 
before  our  committee  that  there  were 
more  than  11  Federal  aid  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Fedeml  Government 


at  the  present  time,  which  provide  for 
some  loans  and  grants  to  institutions  of 
a  religious  denomination. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  part  of  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  to  provide  for 
a  judicial  review: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  AmeV' 
tea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  an  application  of  any  public 
or  other  non-profit  agency  or  institution  for 
a  loan  or  grant  under — 

(1)  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963, 

(2)  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act, 

(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  or 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963. 

shall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which  shall 
be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Federal 
officer  issuing  the  order  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  grant  the  authority 
to  bring  the  action  that  would  result  in 
a  judicial  review  of  a  Federal  program 
involving  grants  or  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2350 
A  bill  to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  the 

constitutionality  of  grants  9r  loans  under 
certain  Acts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  an  application  of 
any  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  in- 
stitution for  a  loan  or  grant  under — 

( 1 )  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963, 

(2)  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  or 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

shall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which  shall 
be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Federal  offi- 
cer Issuing  the  order  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution or  agency  which  Is  or  may  be 
prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
making  such  a  loan  or  grant  in  a  particular 
year  to  another  such  agency  or  institution, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  making  of 
such  loan  or  grant  serves  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  loans  or  grants 
in  such  year  to  the  agency  or  Institution 
which  i|jfcr  may  be  prejudiced,  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  declaratory  relief  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
extending  the  loan  or  grant  to  such  other 
agency  or  institution  is  consistent  with  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Defendants  In  such  action 
shall  be  the  Federal  officer  and  the  agency 
or  Institution  whose  application  has  been 
approved.  Such  an  action  may  be  brought 
no  later  than  sixty  days  aftei  the  publica- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer  In  the 
Federal   Register. 
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Sec.  3.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
upon  whose  taxable  Income  there  was  im- 
posed an  income  tax  under  section  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  last 
preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and  who 
has  paid  any  part  of  such  income  tax  may 
, bring  a  civil  action  against  the  Federal  officer 
making  such  a  loan  or  grant  to  restrain  or 
enjoin  him  from  taking  any  action  under 
any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  which  the  plaintiff  challenges  as  in- 
valid under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. No  additional  showing  of  direct  or 
indirect  financial  or  other  Injury,  actual  or 
prospective,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  shall 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  any  such 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitution or  agency  whose  application  for  a 
loan  or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acts  enum- 
erated in  section  1  of  this  Act  has  been  de- 
nied by  the  Federal  officer  having  appropriate 
authority  on  the  ground  that  such  loan  or 
grant  would  be  prohibited  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  bring  a 
civil  action  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  final 
decision  of  such  Federal  officer. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  civil  action  under  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  be  brought  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  Slates  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  sxich  court  shall 
have  j\u-isdiction  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy.  Any  such  action 
pending  before  the  district  covirt  or  court 
of  appeals  for  hearing,  determination,  or  re- 
view shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  reviewed 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and  shall  be 
expedited  In  every  practicable  manner.  All 
process,  including  subpenas,  issued  by  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
such  district  may  be  served  In  any  other 
district.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  United  States  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  In  all  litigation  under  this  Act, 
the  Federal  officer  shall  be  represented  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  After  receipt  of  notice  of  the 
agency  or  institution  of  an  action  under  this 
Act,  the  Federal  officer  shall,  pending  final 
determination  of  such  action,  make  no  pay- 
ment on  a  grant  or  loan  pursuant  to  the 
order  which  Is  claimed  to  be  Invalid  in  such 
action. 

(b)  When  and  if  any  judgment  becomes 
final  that  declares  Invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  under  this  Act,  the  agency  or 
institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by  the 
Federal  officer  pursuant  to  such  order  shall 
refund  the  same,  and  If  a  loan  has  been  made 
pursuant  to  such  order  It  shall  be  refunded 
with  accrued  interest  at  the  rate  fixed  there- 
for, for  credit  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  it  was  paid.  The  Federal  officer  may 
In  his  discretion  permit  deferment  for  a 
reasonable  time  of  repayment  of  the  grant 
or  loan  Including  Interest  thereon. 

(c)  If  the  Federal  officer's  order  In  favor  of 
a  defendant  agency  or  Institution  Is  finally 
set  aside  pursuant  to  a  judgment  under  this 
Act  and  the  Federal  officer  has  determined 
that,  but  for  such  order,  the  plaintiff 
agency's  or  Institution's  application  would 
have  been  approved  for  a  grant  or  loan 
chargable  to  the  same  grant  or  loan  allot- 
ment or  appropriation,  such  allotment  or 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  making 
such  grant  or  loan  to  the  plaintiff  except  to 
the   extent   that  payments  therefrom   have 

.  been  made  to  the  defendant  agency  or  Insti- 
*  tutlon  and  are  not  recovered  under  this  Act. 
Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  any  Act  referred 
to  In  the  first  section,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  clrcimi- 
stance,  shall  be  held  Invalid  under  this  Act, 
the  remainder  of  such  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is 
held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  modify  that  bill  following  the  vote 
tomorrow,  if  the  vote  results  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Etvin-Cooper  amendment — 
as  I  hope  it  will — from  the  standpoint 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  deprived 
children  of  America  who  will  benefit 
from  the  program  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  I  shall  modify  it  to  see  to  it  that 
the  bill  that  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration, once  it  becomes  law,  shall  be 
added  to  this  list  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams and  included  in  the  bill. 

I  shall  introduce  it  and  leave  it  up  to 
Congress  to  work  its  will  on  the  bill. 
That  is  the  fair  and  proper  way  to 
handle  that  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  would  not  be  perfectly  per- 
missible for  him,  under  the  rule,  to  offer 
4  that  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  but  I  shall 
not  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  because  to  do  so  would  have 
the  same  effect,  so  far  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  bill  are  concerned,  that  his  amend- 
ment would  have.  I  want  to  see  H.R. 
2362  passed.  Then  I  shall  be  perfectly 
willing'  to  have  Congress  consider  an  in- 
dependent bill,  a  broad  bill,  which  covers 
all  the  Federal  grant  and  loan  programs 
in  which  religious  institutions  are  in- 
volved, separate  and  distinct  from  the 
education  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  attachment  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  as  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  bill  unless 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  were  unwilling 
to  have  the  Federal  courts  pass  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  bill  is  quite  different 
from  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  My  bill  does  not  have 
the  inhibitoi-y  effects  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  equity  oourts  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does.  It  does  not  re- 
sult in  preventing  any  implementation 
of  the  programs  while  the  cases  «o 
through  their  long  trials  and  tribulatiows 
of  getting  finally  up  to  the  U.S.  Suprenl^ 
Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  would  only  lock  the  stable 
aTter  the  horse  was  stolen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all.  The  Sen- 
ator, being  the  brilliant  lawyer  that  he 
is,  knows  that  an  institution  could  be  a 
beneficiary  under  the  bill  and  allowed 
money  to  go  ahead  with  the  program 
authorized  by  the  bill,  and  could  be  held 
responsible  for  reimbursement  in  case 
the  Supreme  Court  finally  decided  that 
it  was  not  entitled  to  the  money  made 
available  to  it. 

This  was  the  argument  2  years  ago. 
It  was  the  reason  why  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  manager  of  the 
bill  2  years  ago,  when  the  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  bill — although  I  am 
satisfied  that  2  days  after  it  was  adopted, 
if  we  had  not  required  a  two-thirds  vote. 


we  could  have  had  the  Senate  reverse 
itself  before  it  went  to  conference— and 
the  Congressional  Record  will  show 
this — said  to  the  Senate: 

Do  not  send  me  to  that  conference  If  you 
wish  me  to  go  to  the  conference  to  support 
that  amendment,  because  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment,  because  of  what  it  does  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  equity  courts.  If  I  go 
to  the  conference  I  want  the  Senate  to  know, 
before  the  Senate  votes  on  the  bill,  that  I 
shall  move  to  recede  on  the  amendment,  un- 
less the  House  will  accept  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  that  will  restore  to  the 
equity  courts  their  Jurisdiction,  so  that  the 
money  can  proceed  to  be  expended  by  the 
Institution  which  It  Is  Intended  to  benefit, 
and  that  It  will  be  required  subsequently  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  in  case 
the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  that  the 
authorization  was  Illegal. 

That  provision  will  be  in  my  bill  when 
I  introduce  it. 

I  wish  to  go  back  to  the  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yesterday, 
I  do  not  vmderstand  how  he  can  support 
the  pending  amendment  and  hold  the 
view  that  he  expressed  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  an  action  under  the 
bill  in  the  Federal  court.  I  read  from 
the  Record  : 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As  he 
knows,  I  have  supported  In  past  years  many 
bills  whose  purpose  was  to  provide  aid  to 
o\ir  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  cases  which  have 
arisen,  and  which  have  been  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  particularly  the  Everson 
case,  the  Zorach  case,  and  the  McCoUum 
case,  have  raised  the  question  of  the  appli- 
cability of  the  first  amendment  to  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Of  course,  the  prayer  cases 
have  also  brought  this  Issue  to  the  fore. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  Is  more 
Important  than  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity of  the  highest  quality  for  the  chil- 
dren of  oiu-  country. 

However,  I  direct  my  questions  to  the  spe- 
cific issue  of  constitutionality,  for  It  must 
be  met.  I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
the  Mellon  case  would  prohibit  any  tax- 
payer— using  that  term  In  the  broad  sense 
to  Include  any  agency  or  Individual  or  en- 
tity— from  bringing  suit  In  Federal  court 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Senator  Is  corject.  That 
is  true  In  the  Federal  court,  but  it  Is  not 
true  In  the  State  courts.  The  Maryland  case 
Is  a  State  case.  In  which  the  judge  held  that 
the  taxpayer  had  the  right  to  raise  the 
question. 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  question  was  directed  sole- 
ly to  the  ability  of  a  taxpayer  to  bring  an 
action  in  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes.  He  cannot  do  it  under 
the  Mellon  case. 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  next  question  goes  to  the 
right  to  test  in  State  courts  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bin  or  any  other  educa- 
tional bill  using  tax  funds  for  pri- 
vate or  church  schools.  I  know  about  the 
Maryland  case,  Instituted  in  the  State  courts 
of  Maryland.  Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  say,  "We  do  not  wish  to  review  the 
case." 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Court  wUl  say. 
The  Senator  Is  well  acquainted  with  tw 
Doremus  case,  In  which  the  Court  refusea 
to  review  a  similar  issue.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree  that  later  cases  would  in- 
dicate that  the  Supreme  Court  would  taKe 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Maryland  case. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  what  I  was  about  w 
say. 

Mr.  Cooper^  I  have  studied  the  P«n^/ 
bill,   and   It   is   my  Judgment,  noting  tn» 
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state  educational  agencies  must  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Federal  funds,  that  funds  would  be  allocated 
to  the  State  educational  agency,  and  then 
by  the  State  educational  agency  to  the  local 
educational  agency;  that  this  would  provide 
the  basis  for  suit  by  an  Individual,  In  State 
courts,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
would  care  to  comment  on  that  point,  but 
I  must  say  that  this  viewpoint  has  been  of 
great  Influence  In  leading  me  to  make  my 
decision  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  it 
perfectly  clear  yesterday  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  judicial  review  amendment  be- 
ing added  or  not  being  added  to  the  bill, 
he  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  this  veiy  important 
legal  point,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill — and  I 
shall  put  the  sections  in  the  Record  with- 
out commenting  upon  them — action 
could  be  brought  through  the  State 
courts  which  would  result  in  the  case 
ultimately  going  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  decision: 

I  replied  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
by  saying: 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  my  Judgment.  Al- 
though it  Is  true  that  In  the  past  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  followed  a  general  policy, 
in  a  case  involving  a  constitutional  Issue 
of  trying  to  decide  the  case  without  deciding 
the  constitutional  issue,  if  possible,  I  be- 
lieve this  situation  would  raise  directly  the 
constitutional  Issue,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  In  a  position  where  it  would  have 
to  decide  it. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  recognized  that  the  Issue 
must  be  put  behind  us. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  must  be  settled. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  that  Is  what  I  mean.  It 
must  be  settled.  I  believe  It  will  be  settled 
and  put  behind  us  soon,  because  once  we 
get  that  decision  on  the  Issue,  even  those 
who  may  disagree  with  the  decision  will  agree 
that  we  cannot  maintain  a  government  of 
law  unless  we  support  the  decisions.  It  Is 
the  decision  that  is  Important.  I  believe 
we  are  on  our  way  to  a  decision.  That  Is 
why  I  am  pleading  with  the  Senate,  If  It 
wishes  to  Insist  on  Judicial  review  legisla- 
tion, to  let  us  do  it  by  way  of  an  independent 
bill.  "I  give  the  Senate  my  word,  if  that 
is  what  the  Senate  wishes,  that  I  shall  in- 
troduce a  bill  before  the  debate  is  over,  and 
pledge  to  schedule  hearings  on  It  forthwith. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  know  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that  the  line  is  not  an  easy  line 
to  draw. 

Mr.  Mqrse.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  1  joined  the  Senator  In  spon- 
soring the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  provides  aid  to  pupils  who  may  choose 
to  attend  private  and  sectarian  schools.  I 
believe  we  have  agreed  that  In  those  situa- 
tions, while  there  might  be  a  close  line,  the 
benefit  ran  primarily  to  the  individual  In 
line  with  the  holding  of  the  Everson  case. 
At  least  I  have  no  problem  about  that.  I 
know  the  value  of  private  and  sectarian 
Echools.  and  the  contribution  they  make  to 
our  country.  They  impart  richness  and  va- 
riety to  our  education.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  work  they  are  doing,  but  I  believe 
that  the  constitutional  question  must  be 
determined. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

I  Mr.  Ervin]  and  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  It 
was  debated  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
taken  out  In  conference.  I  do  not  feel  the 
same  concern  about  the  pending  bill  that  I 

felt  about  the  other  bill,  for  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  right  to  Judicial  review  through 
action  In  the  State  courts. 


One  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  is 
saying  : 

I  do  not  feel  the  same  concern  about  the 
pending  that  I  felt  about  the  other  bill,  for 
I  believe  there  will  be  a  right  to  Judicial 
review  through  action  in  the  State  courts. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky    con- 
tinued : 
The  same  question  was  raised  in  1948. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  escape  a  review 
through  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  review  process  is 
already  on  its  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment, after  I  have  made  this  insertion. 
The  review  process  is  already  on  its  way. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  opinion  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  Arundel  County,  Md.,  in 
the  case  of  Horace  Mann  League  of  the 
United  States,  plaintiff,  against  J.  Mil- 
lard Tawes,  Governor. 

I  have  the  controlling  excerpts  from 
the  opinion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
night, and  in  the  morning  I  will  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  full  opin- 
ion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts   From   the   Decision   op  Judge  O. 

Bowie  Duckett  on  March  11,  1965 
(The  Horace  Mann  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs  v. 
J.  Millard  Tawes,  Governor,  et  al..  Defend- 
ants— In  the  circuit  court  for  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  No.  15,850  equity) 

OPINION 

Questions  for  decision 

The  primary  question  to  be  decided  In  this 
case  is  whether  or  not  it  is  lawful  for  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  appropriate  large  sums 
of  money  to  four  church-connected  colleges. 
The  main  obstacle  to  these  grants  Is  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
Invalidates  any  law  which  advances  or  sup- 
presses religions. 

There  are  also  several  subordinate  ques- 
tions such  as  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
sue  and  the  effect  of  the  Maryland  consti- 
tution on  the  appropriations,  especially  arti- 
cle 36  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights, 
which  provides.  Inter  alia:  "nor  ought  any 
person  be  compelled  to  •  •  •  maintain  or 
contribute  •  •  •  to  maintain,  any  place  of 
worship,  or  any  ministry." 

Facts 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  during 
1962  and  1963  made  four  separate  grants  to- 
taling $2'/2  million  to  four  Maryland  colleges 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the  construction 
of  several  school  buildings.  A  summary  of 
these  grants  Is  as  follows — statute,  recipient, 
purpose,   and  amount,  respectively. 

Chapter  546,  acts  of  1963,  Western  Mary- 
land College,  science  wing  and  dining  hall, 
^500,000. 

Chapter  545,  acts  of  1963,  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, science  building.  $750,000. 

Chapter  88,  acts  of  1962,  Hood  College, 
dormitory  and  classroom  building,  $500,000. 

Chapter  66,  acts  of  1962,  College  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Maryland,  science  building,  $750,- 
000. 

Each  act  provided  that  the  recipient  would 
privately  obtain  elsewhere  an  equal  and 
matching  sum  for  the  aforesaid  buildings. 

The  parties  agree  that  all  of  the  colleges 
involved  are  related  in  some  way  and  some 
degree  to  religion  and  to  a  particular  church. 
The  extent  of  this  c^urch  relationship  varies 


and  It  Is  one  of  the  difScuIt  questions  In  the 
case  to  decide,  whether  one  or  more  of  these 
Institutions  is  legally  sectarian  as  contrasted 
to  secular  •  •  •. 

(Brief  descriptions  of  colleges  omitted.) 

Preliminary  question 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether 
the  plaintiffs  have  standing  to  bring  this 
suit.  The  answer  to  this  question  in  so  far 
as  the  Horace-Mann  League  Is  concerned  la 
clearly  "No."  The  Horace-Mann  League  pajrs 
no  State  taxes,  nor  does  It  claim  to  have  any 
other  Interest  which  could  conceivably  be 
injured  by  the  alleged  unlawful  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  The  law  is  well  estab- 
lished that  such  a  nonprofit  corporation  has 
no  standing  in  its  own  name  to  complain  of 
legislative  action  even  though  it  aiffects  the 
rights  of  its  members  of  stockholders.  (Ref- 
erences omitted.) 

A  determination  of  whether  the  individual 
plaintiffs  have  standing  to  sue  present  some 
difficulty.  All  of  these  Individual  plaintiffs 
are  taxpayers  and  pay  taxes  on  real  estate 
totaling  an  assessed  value  of  approximately 
$160,000.  Moreover,  this  Is  a  taxpayer's  suit 
and  Is  not  only  brought  by  the  above  men- 
tioned plaintiffs  but  also  on  behalf  of  all 
other  taxpayers  of  the  State  similarly  sit- 
uated. 

The  law  on  this  question  was  recently  re- 
viewed by  Judge  Horney  In  Citizens  Commit- 
tee V.  Co.  Comm..  233  Md.  398  (1964).  I  find 
that  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  in  re- 
cent years  has  become  more  demanding  In 
requiring  that  Plaintiff  taxpayers  show  a  spe- 
cial interest  before  attacking  the  legality  of 
legislation.  Some  of  the  broad  language  in 
the  Citizens  case  may  appear  to  hold  that  the 
individual  plaintiffs  have  no  standing  to 
maintain  this  suit.  However,  In  my  opinion, 
the  present  plaintiffs  under  the  particular 
circumstances  alleged  do  have  sufficient 
standing  to  sue.  First,  because  of  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  the  question  and  Its 
ripeness  for  decision;  and  secondly,  the 
plaintiffs  are  real  and  personal  property  tax- 
payers and  therefore  have  a  special  Interest 
in  the  appropriations,  different  from  that  of 
the  general  public  and  even  from  other 
classes  of  taxpayers.  The  statutes  involved 
in  this  case  levy  only  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  and  those  in  an  amount  merely 
sufficient  to  fund  the  challenged  expendi- 
tures. Moreover,  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  court  of  appeals  in  the  recent  opinion 
quoted  above  cited  with  approval  many  of 
Its  older  decisions,  one  of  them  being  Sun 
Cab  Co.  V.  Cloud,  162  Md.  419  A.  132  (1932) 
where  Chief  Judge  Bond,  speaking  for  the 
court  said,  on  page  427: 

"(TJaxpayers  Interested  in  avoiding  the 
waste  of  funds  derived  from  taxation  which 
would  be  involved  in  conducting  the  void 
referendum  may  make  application  to  the 
court  for  the  remedy  *  •  •.  The  property 
loss  to  them,  or  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  which 
according  to  our  rules  must  be  established 
as  a  foundation  for  the  Interposition  of  a 
court  of  equity,  may  be  small,  when  appor- 
tioned among  them.  Probably  the  loss  to 
one  taxpayer  In  any  such  proceeding  seldom 
amounts  to  $20,  the  mlnlmtma  of  the 
debt  or  damage  which  a  court  of  equity 
many  consider  •  •  •.  But,  when  a  suit  is  In- 
stituted by  one  or  more  taxpayers  in  repre- 
sentation of  all,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
The  amount  Involved  and  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected is  then  the  total  amount  of  loss  to 
taxpayers,  or  the  total  amount  which  may 
be  wrongfully  expended  •  •  •  (A)  bill  filed 
In  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  taxable 
inhabitants  for  themselves  and  all  others 
similarly  situated  the  court  should  regard 
as  'In  the  nature  of  a  public  proceeding  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  corporate  acts  sought 
to  be  Impeached  and  deal  with  and  control 
It  accordingly'  •  •  •.  Therefore  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  court  is  that  the  taxpayers'  suit 
may  be  maintained  in  this  Instance." 
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The  Sun  Cab  Co.  case  has  not  been  over- 
ruled by  our  Highest  Court  and  I  am  of 
course  bound  by  it  •  •  •.  (References  omit- 
ted.) 

Burden  on  plaintiffs 

Not  only  is  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
plaintiffs  in  this  litigation,  but  In  consider- 
ing the  validity  of  these  enactments  it  is 
well  established  that  "Every  intendment 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  the  assembly.  We 
must  not  try  to  find  reasons  to  hold  a  law 
unconstitutional.  If  it  is  not  clearly  so,  its 
constitutionality  must  be  upheld."  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  v.  WilU&ms.  109  Md.  382  at 
401,  86  A.  2d  892,  902. 

Subordinate  question 

Does  the  Maryland  constitution  forbid 
grants  of  public  money  to  church-connected 
institutions? 

Plaintiffs  appear  to  have  abandoned  their 
reliance  on  all  sections  of  the  Maryland  con- 
stitution except  article  36  of  the  Maryland 
Declaration  of  Rights,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  other  sections  of  the  Maryland 
constitution  alleged  in  the  bill  of  complaint 
but  merely  hold  them  inapplicable  for  the 
purpose  of  this  decision. 

Article  36  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of 
Bights  provides,  in  part: 

"nor  ought  any  person  be  compelled 
to  •  •  •  maintain,  or  contribute  •  *  •  to 
maintain,  any  place  of  worship,  or  any  min- 
istry." 

A  review  of  the  cases  on  the  general  sub- 
ject decided  by  the  court  of  appeals  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Highest  Court 
makes  little  or  no  distinction  between  a  sec- 
tarian or  secular  institution  receiving  an  ap- 
propriation, provided  the  money  is  used  to 
perform  a  public  service  as,  for  example, 
health,  education,  and  general  welfare  of 
our  citizens. 

Back  in  1876.  the  co\irt  of  appeals  in  St. 
Mary's  Industrial  School  v.  Brown,  45  Md. 
310.  said  at  page  336: 

"The  fact  that  the  institution  may  be  un- 
der denominational  or  religious  control,  can 
in  no  manner  affect  their  qualification  for 
assuming  such  relation  to  the  city,  or  for  the 
full  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  that 
they  may  contract  to  perform.  Charity,  to 
say  the  least  of  the  matter,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  fully  and  faithfully  administered  un- 
der such  auspices  as  it  could  be  under  any 
other.  It  could,  therefore,  be  no  objection 
that  the  institutions  are  or  may  be  under  the 
control  and  influence  of  those  belonging  to 
anv  particular  church  or  denomination." 

Likewise,  In  Firian  v.  M.  &  C.C.  of  Cumber- 
land, 154  Md.  563  ( 1928) ,  the  court  of  appeals 
upheld  the  validity  of  a  municipal  appro- 
priation in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  hos- 
pital operated  by  a  group  of  Roman  Catholic 
nuns  in  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  most  noted  case  in  Maryland  Is  Bd.  of 
Ed.  V.  Wheat,  174  Md.  314,  199  A.  628  (1934), 
involving  the  validity  of  bus  transportation 
for  parochial  schoolchildren.  Chief  Judge 
Bond,  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  court, 
upheld  the  law  and  said  at  page  323: 

"This  conclusion  that  the  act  must  be 
regarded  as  one  within  the  function  of  en- 
forcing attendance  at  school,  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  consider  separately  the  objec- 
tion that  a  religious  institution  is  aided. 
Article  36,  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  in- 
stitution must  be  considered  as  aided  only 
incidentally,  the  aid  only  a  bjrproduct  of 
proper  legislative  action." 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  exhaustive  dissent- 
ing opinion  by  Judge  Parke  as  parts  of  this 
opinion  are  favorable  to  each  side  of  the  con- 
troversy •  •  •  (References  omitted.) 

Introduction  to  n\ain  question 

Before  discussing  the  primary  question  as 
to  whether  these  appropriations  establish 
or  prohibit  religion,  I  wish  to  make  several 
observations 


First,  It  is  now  firmly  established  that  the 
first  amendment's  mandate  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof,  •  •  •"  has  been  made  wholly 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment." 1 

Note. — All  footnote  numbers  in  this  doc- 
ument have  been  changed. 

In  1947,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  set  forth  in  the  Everson  case  ^  the 
minimum  scope  or  meaning  of  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  'establishment  of  religion'  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Governnaent 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can 
force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  away  from  chiirch  against  his  will  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished  for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  re- 
ligious organizations  or  groups  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause  against 
establishment  of  religion  by  law  was  In- 
tended to  erect  'a  wall  of  separation  between 
chiuch  and  state."  " 

A  ptu-pose  of  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
ligion clause  of  this  amendment  was  based 
upon  the  awareness  of  the  historical  fact  that 
governmentally  established  religions  and  re- 
ligious persecutions  go  hand  in  hand  and  the 
belief  that  the  union  of  government  and 
religion  tends  to  destroy  government  and  de- 
grade religion.^ 

The  generally  recognized  and  approved 
neutrality  position  of  the  Government  over 
religion  requires  the  Government  to  be 
neutral  not  only  between  sects  but  In  a  larger 
sense  between  believers  and  nonbelievers. 

While  a  Government  grant  to  build  a 
church  or  conduct  a  theological  seminary  is 
void,  there  is  no  prohibition  against  teaching 
factually  and  objectively  about  religion  as 
contrasted  to  teaching  religion. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  question  Is  not 
only  legal  but  philosophical  as  the  amend- 
ment reflects  the  philosophy  that  church 
and  state  should  be  separate.*  In  addition 
to  the  numerous  opinions,  countless  books 
and  articles  have  been  written  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  heartily  agree  with  Professor 
Kurland  when  he  said:  "Anyone  suggesting 
that  the  answer  •  *  •  is  clear  one  way  or 
the  other  is  either  deluded  or  deluding. 

Main  question 

Does  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution prohibit  the  within  grants  to 
church-connected  colleges? 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  establishment  cfause  of  this  amendment 
entitled  "Freedom  of  Religion"  and  provid- 
ing, "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;" 

The  test  which  I  find  to  be  most  apposite 
in  considering  the  above  clause  is  found 
in  the  recent  "school  prayer"  case,  where  Mx, 


'  Abington  School  District  v.  Sehempp, 
374  U.S.  203,  at  215,  10  L.  Ed.  2d,  844  (1963). 

a  Everson  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  330  U.S.  1  (1947) . 

'Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421,  8  L.  Ed.  2d 
601. 

*  Zorach  v.  Clauson.  343  UJ3.  306,  96  L.  Ed. 
954. 


Justice  Clark,  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  said: 

"The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows:  What 
are  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect  of 
the  enactment?  If  either  Is  the  advancement 
or  Inhibition  of  religion  then  the  enactment 
exceeds  the  scope  of  legislative  power  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Constitution.  That  is  to 
say  that  to  withstand  the  strictures  of  the 
establishment  clause  there  muct  be  a  secular 
legislative  purpose  and  a  primary  effect  that 
neither  advances  nor  inhibits  religion"  (374 
U.S.  203). 

(After  reviewing  the  well-known  decisions 
under  the  establishment  clause.  Judge  Duck- 
ett  continued.) 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  Abington  School 
District  v.  Sehempp,  to  which  was  joined 
the  Maryland  case  of  Murray  v.  Curlett,  374 
U.S.  203,  10  L.  Ed.  2d  844  (1963) ,  the  Supreme 
Court  reviewed  all  Its  previous  decisions  and 
held  that  the  required  reading  from  the 
Bible  and  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
in  violation  of  the  fir.st  amendment.  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  speaking  for  an  almost  unani- 
mous Court,  said :  "The  establishment  clause 
has  been  directly  considered  by  this  Court 
eight  times  in  the  past  score  of  years  and, 
with  only  one  Judge  dls.sentlng  on  the  point, 
it  has  consistently  held  that  the  clause  with- 
drew all  legislative  power  respecting  religious 
belief  or  the  expression  thereof."  The  Court 
then  sets  forth  the  test  which  I  have  adopted 
and  set  forth  on  page  (7)  of  this  opinion. 
Continuing,  the  Court  said: 

"The  place  of  religion  in  our  society,  is  an 
exalted  one,  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  inviolable  citadel  of  the  Individual  heart 
and  mind.  We  have  come  to  recognize 
through  bitter  experience  that  it  is  not  with- 
in the  power  of  government  to  Invade  that 
citadel,  whether  its  purpose  or  effect  be  to 
aid  or  oppose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In  the 
relationship  between  man  and  religion,  the 
state  is  firmly  committed  to  a  position  of 
neutrality." 

The  Court,  after  stating  the  above  rules, 
said  that  its  application  "requires  interpre- 
tation of  a  delicate  sort,"  which  Is,  of  course, 
true  in  most  difficult  cases.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  regardless  of  the  established 
law  of  separation  of  religion  and  government 
that  this  has  never  been  completely  accom- 
plished and  would  be  practically  impossible. 
Government  programs  providing  milk,  school 
lunches,  and  medlcnl  Inspections  are  given 
to  both  religious  and  public  schools.  Our 
Government  erects  chapels  and  employs 
chaplains  serving  our  Military,  Naval  and 
Air  Academies  where  religious  attendance  Is 
compulsory.  The  inscription  "In  God  We 
Triist"  appears  on  our  coins,  our  dollar  bill 
and  on  some  of  our  postage  stamps.  The 
Holloway  plan,  designed  to  obtain  a  needed 
supply  of  naval  officers,  has  established  units 
at  church-related  colleges,  such  as  Notre 
Dame  University.  Veterans  are  even  per- 
mitted to  attend  theological  seminaries  un- 
der the  GI  bill  of  rights.  The  sessions  of 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  are  invar- 
iably opened  with  prayer,  in  Congress  by 
chaplains  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  chaplains  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  in  our  penal  institutions. 
Oaths  In  cotut  are  administered  through  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  Public  officials  take  an 
oath  ending  with  "so  help  me  God."  Rellg- 
lolxs  institutions  are  tax-exempt  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  the  Supreme  Court  itself  is 
opened  with  the  supplication  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court." 

To  me,  the  test  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  "Prayer"  case  means  that  if 
either  the  legislative  purpose  or  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  the  enactment  advances  or 
suppresses  religion,  the  legislation  Is  in- 
valid, otherwise.  It  Is  valid. 

As  to  the  legislative  purpose,  it  seems 
crystal  clear  that  the  Maryland  Legislature 
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,,as  In  no  way  concerned  with  religion  in 
making  the  appropriation  because  (a)  the 
language  of  the  acts  themselves  show  that 
the  grants  were  Intended  for  science  build- 
ings, dormitories,  dining  halls  and  class- 
room buildings,  all  of  a  secular  nature;  (b) 
members  of  the  legislature  are  presumed  to 
fcnow  that  the  grants,  if  for  a  sectarian 
nature,  would  be  invalid;  (c)  that  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  for  the  past  175  years  has 
made  similar  grants  to  private  colleges  and 
universities,  including  many  denominational 
institutions." 

I  now  reach  the  difficult  question  In  the 
case;  namely.  Is  the  primary  effect  of  one 
or  more  of  these  enactments  to  advance 
religion? 

In  the  appropriation  to  Hood  College  and 
Western  Maryland  College,  the  answer  is 
clearly  "No."  The  grants  to  these  colleges 
are  for  the  construction  of  secular  college 
buUdlngs  in  no  way  connected  with  religion. 
Neither  college  trains  for  the  ministry  or 
other  religious  work  and  the  faculty  and 
students  of  both  Institutions  are  selected 
without  regard  to  any  religions  affiliation. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Hood,  although 
connected  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
has  a  student  body  of  146  E:piscopalians  and 
108  Presbyterians  as  compared  to  89  students 
affiliated  "with  the  United  Church,  In  addi- 
tion to  other  students  of  many  denomina- 
tions. 

As  to  Hood,  the  only  religious  connection 
appears  to  be  a  United  Church  chaplain  and 
TJJnited  Church  trustees  in  a  board  of  30 
members.  Two  semester  hours  cut  of  124  are 
required  In  an  objective  study  of  the  Bible 
and  some  attempt  Is  made  to  require  the 
students  to  attend  14  evening  services  in 
the  chapel  and  7  Sunday  services  also  in  the 
chapel  per  semester,  less  6  cuts  permitted  for 
both.  At  the  services,  ordained  ministers  of 
various  denominations  act  as  speakers. 

Western  Maryland  College,  associated  with 
the  Methodist  Church,  Is  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  Hood  except  that  the  student 
body  is  approximately  40-percent  Methodist. 
Its  governing  body  numbers  40,  of  whom  one 
more  than  one-third  are  required  to  be  Meth- 
odist ministers.  Three  semester  hours  in 
Biblical  literature  out  of  a  total  of  128  are- 
required  for  graduation.  During  each 
semester,  10  chapel  services,  7  lecture  assem- 
blies, and  3  evening  concerts  are  scheduled. 
Of  these  20  events,  students  are  required  to 
attend  13.  From  the  above,  I  must  conclude 
that  the  primary  effect  of  these  two  enact- 
ments Is  secular  and  that  their  effect  on 
rehglon  Is  most  subordinate  and  Incidental. 

The  grants  to  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Joseph's 
may  also  be  considered  together,  but  present 
a  much  more  difficult  question.  In  the  case 
of  both  of  these  Institutions,  the  appro- 
priations are  for  the  construction  of  science 
buildings.  Tiie  testimony  establishes  that 
there  will  be  no  religious  services  conducted 
in  either   of   these   buildings. 

In  considering  the  validity  of  the  enact- 
ments, a  distinction  can  be  made  between 
young  adults  of  college  age  whose  attendance 
is  voluntary,  and  a  child  in  elementary 
school  where  attendance  is  compulsory. 
Thus,  in  Hamilton  v.  Regents,  293  U.S.  245 
(1934).  the  Court  held  that  a  student  who 
voluntarily  attended  a  State  university  where 
military  training  was  required,  had  no 
ground  to  complain  when  he  was  not  ex- 
cused because  of  his  religious  scruples.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette,  319  U.S.  624  (1943).  a  student  In 
a  grade  school  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  be 
excused  from  saluting  the  flag  on  a  show- 
ing that  this  practice  was  contrary  to  his 

'See  Grants  enumerated  In  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  v.  Williams.  199  Md.  382,  pp. 
399-400;  Board  v.  Williams,  174  Md.  314,  at 
pp.  335-337. 


religious  beliefs.  Therefore,  it  follows  that 
a  college  student  is  usually  mature  enough  to 
have  made  the  decision  to  attend  college 
and  to  select  the  Institution  best  suited  to 
his  career  objectives.  At  some  sectarian  In- 
stitutions he  Is  not  required  to  study  reli- 
gion but  If  he  chooses  an  Institution  where 
religious  instruction  is  mandatory,  he  is 
merely  asserting  his  constitutional  right  to 
the  freedom  of  religion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  many  factors 
should  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
particular  colleges  are  religious  educational 
colleges.  Some  of  these  factors  are:  (1) 
stated  purpose  of  the  college;  (2)  college  per- 
sonnel; (3)  college's  relation  to  religious 
organizations;  (4)  place  of  religion  in  the 
college  program;  (5)  the  result  and  outcome 
of  the  college  program.  I  agree  that  these 
are  proper  factors  in  determining  the  degree 
that  the  Institutions  are  connected  with  re- 
ligion, but  this  is  not  the  real  issue  and  it 
has  been  conceded  from  the  beginning  that 
all  of  the  four  colleges  are  are  both  church 
related  and  denominational.  The  issue  Is 
v/hether  the  primary  effect  of  providing  the 
means  for  the  construction  of  secular  build- 
ings at  these  institutions  advances  religion. 

If  the  grants  were  for  the  construction  of 
a  church  or  chapel  at  any  of  the  institutions, 
the  answer  would  clearly  be  in  the  affuma- 
tive.  I  must  also  admit  that  If  I  accept 
some  of  the  exhibits  and  publications  of 
these  two  Catholic  institutions  literally  or 
at  face  value  that  I  would  be  inclined  to 
hold  that  the  receipt  of  these  grants  would 
advance  religion  to  a  substantial  degree. 
Some  of  these  publications  are,  for  example. 

(1)  a  chart  of  Notre  Dame  dated  November 
1959,  showing  that  the  core  or  center  of  all 
education  at  that  institution  is  philosophy 
and  theology  from  which  branches  all  secular 
subjects,  such  as  science  and  mathematics; 

(2)  statements  appearing  in  the  catalog 
of  both  colleges  to  the  effect  that  the  insti- 
tutions are  for  the  education  of  Catholics 
only;  and  (3)  the  general  statements  in  the 
publications  to  the  effect  that  religion  is 
primary,  permeating  all  study,  thereby 
making  education  secondary. 

While  the  above  may  have  been  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  desire  of  many  of  the  de- 
vout founders  and  leaders  of  these  institu- 
tions, I  do  not  flnd  that  they  exist  at  this 
time.  Even  the  stated  objectives  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  their  charters  must  give  way 
to  the  situation  as  actually  existing.  The 
buildings  sought  to  be  constructed  are  for 
secular  purposes  and  the  testimony  In  this 
case  clearly  establishes  that  the  secular 
courses,  such  as  science,  English,  and  mathe- 
matics, taught  in  these  institutions  are  prac- 
tically Identical  with  the  courses  at  non- 
religious  colleges. 

Most  everyone  acknowledges  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  more  rigid  in  their  doctrinal 
views  (which  are  currently  being  dimin- 
ished) than  most  Protestant  religions  and 
therefore  there  are  more  religious  require- 
ments and  greater  religious  atmosphere  at 
these  two  institutions  than  the  others. 
However,  non-Catholic  students  and  faculty 
are  freely  admitted  to  both  instiutlons,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  convert  non-Catholic 
students  and  faculty  or  to  interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  H  we 
distinguish  between  church  related  colleges 
on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  their  relation- 
ship to  a  particular  denomination,  we  would 
discriminate  between  different  religions 
which  is  likewise  prohibited  by  the  first 
amendment. 

There  Is  another  point  which  I  feel  should 
be  discussed  in  this  case.  The  plaintiffs 
concede  that  public  grants  to  religious  in- 
stitutions, such  as  hospitals,  orphan  asylums 
and  other  noneducatlonal  Institutions  are 
valid  when  affecting  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare   of   ovu-    citizens.     While    the   circum- 


stances and  historical  knowledge  of  the 
framers  and  the  electors  during  the  proposal 
and  ratification  of  this  amendment  between 
1789  and  1791  are  pertinent,  it  appears  more 
important  that  I  determine  the  cvurent  leg- 
islative  purpose  and  effect  of  the  enactments 
in  question,  especially  with  reference  to 
public  welfare. 

It  was  nbt  until  World  War  I  and,  perhaps, 
as  late  as  World  War  II  that  higher  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  sciences,  became  nec- 
essary in  preserving  the  safety  of  our  Nation. 
For  example,  in  World  War  I  the  uneducated 
but  deadly  rifleman.  Sergeant  York  was 
worth  a  dozen  college  graduates.  During 
World  War  II,  with  the  creation  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  other  numerous  scientific 
inventions,  the  higher  education  of  our  citi- 
zens became  paramovmt.  As  President  Tru- 
man announced,  our  Nation's  monopoly  of 
the  atom  hydrogen  bomb  ended  In  1949. 
Since  that  date,  our  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  has  become  more  important. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  Government 
maintains  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Acad- 
emies, but  that  it  lacks  a  Science  Academy. 
All  of  our  scientists,  therefore,  must  come 
from  the  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  According  to  the  testimony 
in  this  case,  there  are  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 1,189  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  and  of  this 
total,  817  are  church  related.  Our  source 
for  obtaining  scientists  would  be  very  limited 
If  confined  to  the  small  number  of  non- 
religious  institutions. 

Article  43  of  the  Maryland  Decli>jation  of 
Rights  Impresses  upon  the  legislature  the 
necessity  of  exercising  for  the  public  good% 
the  various  powers  which  it  possesses.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  me  that  the  scien- 
tific education  of  college  students  is  most 
vital  to  our  public  safety  and  welfare,  per- 
haps more  so  than  training  juveniles  at  St. 
Mary's  Industrial  School,  even  though  it  did 
produce  Babe  Ruth. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  find  that  all  the 
appropriations  are  valid  and  constitutional, 
necessitating  tlie  dismissal  of  the  bill  of 
complaint  with  costs. 

O.  Bowie  Duckztt, 

Judge. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wished  to  get  the  ex- 
cerpts in  the  Record  tonight  because  it 
is  these  excerpts  that  are  on  the  point 
of  the  discussion.  What  we  have  here 
are  grants  encompassed  in  legislation 
passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  for 
West  Maryland  College,  a  denomina- 
tional college,  for  a  science  wing  and  a 
dining  hall,  $500,000;  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, science  building,  $750,000;  Hood 
College,  dormitory  and  classroom  build- 
ing, $500,000;  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland,  science  building,  $750,000. 
The  issue  was  raised  that  the  action 
would  violate  the  first  amendment.  In 
that  case  the  court  held  that  it  did  not. 
I  am  satisfied  that  that  case  is  on  its 
way  "upstairs,"  as  we  say.  and  will  ulti- 
mately rest  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  only 
case  that  will  soon  be  on  its  way.  There 
are  bound  to  be  cases  coming  out  of  the 
bill  itself. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  pointed 
out  one  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  that 
provide  for  judicial  review.  It  appears 
on  page  32  of  the  bill,  line  21.  section 
207.  "Judicial  Review."  There  are  other 
sections  also  that  bear  on  the  point.  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  that  all  these 
sections  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  211.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  206(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  210.  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion file  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  ,       ^       _, 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  many  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  fxirther  proceedings 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  as^de, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec  207.  (a>  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  203(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  206(b).  such  State 
mav.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion A  copv  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner if  supported  bv  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  mav  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  509.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  504(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  508(b),  such  State  may. 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  coiort  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 


by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  .or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
sta.ntlal  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  wlible  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  point  I  wish  to 
jjiake.  before  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is  that  the 
bill  itself  contains  ample  language,  in 
my  judgment,  to  permit  of  getting  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  ultimately 
that  will  raise  the  question  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  proposal  is  made  to 
add  to  the  bill  a  judicial  review  aniend- 
ment  of  the  Ervin-Cooper  type.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  made  perfectly  clear  that 
he  does  not  consider  the  question  of  vi- 
tal importance  because  he  will  vote  for 
the  bill,  anyway.  He  has  already  said 
that  he  thinks  that  we  can  get  review 
through  State  cases  that  will  be  taken 
on  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  As  Sena- 
tor in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  point  out  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  the  rock  that  would  run 
the  risk  of  wrecking  this  legislative  ship. 
On  that  ship  we  would  drown  the  pas- 
sengers, who  happen  to  be  the  thousands 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in  this 
country  who  would  derive  a  great  deal 
of  benefit,  in  terms  of  their  educational 
needs,  from  the  program. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  tak- 
ing the  position  that  he  wishes  to  block 
all  judicial  review.  There  is  already 
enough  in  the  bill  in  the  language  that 
it  now  contains.  We  already  have  cases 
which  establish  precedents  that  those 
cases  can  be  taken  through  State  juris- 
diction. 

Third.  I  shall  give  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity; to  work  its  will  on  an  inde- 
pendent judicial  review  bill  that  will  not 
be  limited  to  this  program  as  the  basis, 
as  the  springboard,  for  taking  the  case 
on  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  will  not 
tie  up  a  program  so  sorely  needed  by  the 
deprived  school  districts  of  this  country, 
that  involve  thousands  of  deprived  stu- 
dents, denying  them  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  benefits  of  those  programs  for 
whatever  period  of  time  it  takes  to  get 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  final  decision,  which 
might  be  7  or  8  years. 

No.  I  know  the  view  of  those  v.ho  dis- 
agree with  me  in  the  Senate  when  I  con- 
tinue to  plead  as  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  "Give  me  the  bill  in  its  present 
form." 

I  wish  to  say— and  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  object  to  my  saying  it — that  within 


the  past  half  hour  I  talked  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  pointed 
out  then  that  I  am  the  only  Senator 
other  than  the  majority  leader  to  whom 
he  has  been  talking  about  the  bill— which 
is  a  complete  answer  to  some  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  that  the 
President  is  seeking  to  exercise  pressure 
on  the  bill.  The  bill  is  his  bill.  It  is  the 
administration's  bill.  As  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  have 
talked  with  the  President  many  times 
about  the  bill.  As  a  result  of  those  talks 
and  conferences  that  I  have  had  at  the 
White  House  and  down  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
before  the  bill  was  ever  introduced,  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  bill  from  its 
first  draft.  To  one  of  those  conferences 
I  took  members  of  my  subcommittee. 
Several  members  of  my  subcommittee 
talked  b.oth  with  the  White  House  staff 
and  with  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  about 
our  recommendations  for  changes.  We 
did  not  talk  directly  to  the  President  as 
a  group  about  those  changes.  It  is  true 
that  on  an  occasion  or  two  I  suggested  to 
him  that  I  thought  some  changes  were 
meritorious;  and  when  the  bill  came  to 
the  Congress,  some  of  those  suggestions 
for  changes  were  in  the  bill. 

Within  the  past  30  or  45  minutes  the 
President  expressed  to  me  his  great 
pleasure  and  approval  with  relation  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  today, 
It  is  his  hope  that  we  shall  be  successful 
in  passing  the  bill  tomorrow  without  any 
amendment  so  that  the  bill  might  go  im- 
mediately to  the  White  House  for  signa- 
ture. 

I  am  proud  that  the  President  feels 
that  way.  I  am  proud  that  those  of  us 
who  are  supporting  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee agree  with  the  President  that  this 
is  the  wise  policy  to  take. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Ervin- 
Cooper  amendment  is  added  to  the  bill, 
we  shall  endanger  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish 
to  run  that  risk.  I  do  not  wish  to  run 
that  risk  when  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  are 
adequately  protected  in  regard  to  judicial 
review  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  set 
forth,  and  because  they  can  join  with 
me— and  I  hope  they  will  join  with  ma- 
in cosponsoring  an  independent  judicial 
review  bill  that  will  cover  all  Federal  loan 
and  grant  programs  in  which  we  find 
religious  colleges  involved. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  accept 
my  apology.  I  merely  wished  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  in  the  words  of 
Shakespeare,  whether  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  has  introduced  has  not  been 
"sleeping  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all.  It  has  not 
been  sleeping  at  all.  At  one  time  niy 
friends  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  sug- 
gested that  they  would  be  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  but  the  bill  has 
been  sleeping  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 


It  has  been  accumulating  dust  in  some 
committee. 
Mr.  MORSE.     No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  rose  to  ask  the  Senator 
another  question.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  is  rather  peculiar  that  Congress 
should  be  required  to  depend  upon  State 
courts  to  entertain,  in  the  first  Instance, 
a  question  of  whether  a  bill  or  an  act  of 
Congress  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all,  when  the  bill 
provides  for  a  State  program. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  more  seemly  to  have 
the  Federal  courts  made  the  initial  inter- 
preters of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  Congress  rather^than  to  leave  that 
question  to  the  State  courts? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  it  makes 
any  difference  by  what  avenue  the  issue 
gets  before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  for 
both  avenues.  My  independent  bill 
would  create  what  I  would  agree  would 
be  a  Federal  avenue,  but  I  am  for  an 
avenue  that  would  lead  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  not  to  a  roadblock,  which 
would  prevent  the  proposed  program  it- 
self from  ever  being  implemented. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  quickest  avenue  by 
which  we  could  get  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  to  adopt  the  Cooper- 
Stennis-Ervin  amendment.  Is  that  not 
connect? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
I  believe  it  would  get  to  the  Supreme 
Court  much  faster  by  going  through  the 
State  court  route.  It  is  on  its  way. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  keeping  the  pro- 
cedure from  being  connected  with  any 
specific  bill,  I  believe  the  cleanest  way 
of  proceeding  is  to  have  the  general  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  that  covers  all  of 
these  programs  come  before  the  courts. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  Maryland 
case,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon referred,  deals  merely  with  the  ques- 
tion of  construction  grants  made  by  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  not  with  the  use 
of  Federal  moneys  for  school  purposes? 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  taxpayer  money  un- 
der the  first  amendment  can  be  used  to 
support  religious  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  it  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  use  of  tax  money  raised 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  rather  than 
tax  money  raised  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MOR,SE.  That  is  not  a  controlling 
factor  in  connection  with  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  issue  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  reference  to  the 
speed  of  getting  a  hearing,  the  Maryland 
case  has  been  pending  for  3  years,  and 
has  just  recently  been  heard  in  the  low- 
est court  of  Maryland  having  jurisdic- 
tion. 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  con-ect. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  after  passing  this 
first  step  it  will  have  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  Appe^  of  Maryland  before  it  can 
ever  reach  the  Supreme  Coui-t  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  proving  my  point.  That  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  delaying  tactic  that 
would    be    possible    under    the    Ervin- 


Cooper-Stennis  amendment  in  regard  to 
the  program  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  my  good  friend  from  Oregon, 
because  the  amendment  provides  that 
suit  shall  be  brought  in  one  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  would  be 
only  one  trial;  and  then,  under  the 
amendment,  there  could  be  a  direct  ap- 
peal from  that  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  So  at  worst 
there  need  be  only  two  steps,  but  there 
would  be  three  steps  if  a  case  starts  in  a 
State  court. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Merely  by  saying  that 
there  would  be  two  steps  in  one  instance 
and  three  steps  in  another  does  not  mean 
that  it  would  take  less  time  to  take  the 
two  steps  than  it  would  to  take  the  three 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
too  good  a  lawyer  for  that.  He  knows 
from  his  own  judicial  experience  that  he 
cannot  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tonight  and  say  that  he  could  get  a  case 
through  the  Supreme  Court  more  quickly 
under  his  proposal  than  under  the  State 
approach  or  under  the  approach  that  I 
shall  make  in  my  independent  bill,  be- 
cause my  independent  bill  will  seek,  at 
least,  to  have  the  kind  of  shortcut  route 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  talk- 
ing about.  . 

Mr.  ERVTN.  If  an  independent  bill  is 
introduced,  the  objection  will  be  raised 
that  too  many  issues  would  be  brought 
under  it.  So  I  think  it  better  to  narrow 
the  bill.  With  all  due  respect  for  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon,  I  say  it  is  easier 
to  get  where  one  is  going  when  he  has  to 
take  only  two  steps  than  when  he  has 
to  take  three. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  all  the  fish  in  the 
basket.  The  Court  cannot  very  well  es- 
cape deciding  this  issue  in  respect  to  at 
least  one  of  the  programs  under  the  bill 
that  I  shall  introduce. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  I  ask  for  is  a  way  to 
find  out  whether  any  of  those  fish  are 
constitutional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Just  help  me  to  get 
hearings  on  the  independent  bill,  and 
we  shall  be  on  our  way.  But  do  not  try 
to  throw  the  roadblock  of  this  amend- 
ment in  my  way  in  trying  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  education  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us,  a  bill  that  would  benefit  the  edu- 
cationally    deprived    chUdren    of    the 

counti-y.  ,     , 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  close. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  defeat  the  Ervin-Cooper- 
Stennis  amendment.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  take  note  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said;  namely,  that  he  be- 
lieves the  bill  should  be  supported  with- 
out any  judicial  review  amendment.  He 
also  believes  that  the  legal  situation  is 
different  from  the  situation  that  existed 
in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
2  years  ago,  because  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
ceed with  judicial  review  in  a  State  case, 
whereas  the  cases  we  were  discussing  2 
years  ago  involved  so-called  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  the  initial  step. 

Also,  I  would  have  the  Senate  remem- 
ber tomorrow  that  even  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  itself— the  sections  I  have  al- 
ready placed  in  the  bill— adequate  lan- 
guage is  provided  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary judicial  review. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 

ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1135.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  that 
such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization  plans 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any  time  be- 
fore June  1,  1967  (Bept.  No.  154) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  155) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  submit  a  report 
entitled  "The  Migratory  Farm  Labor 
Problem  in  the  United  States,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  290,  88th  Congress, 
2d  session.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  Senators  Dominick.  Murphy, 
and  Fannin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  received 
and  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  , 


ADDITIONAL     BILLS     INTRODUCED  * 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  1750.  A  bill  to  provide  that  contribu- 
tions toward  the  reward  being  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  those  responsible  for  the 
recent  bombing  activities  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  shall  be  deductible  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes,  and  that  such  reward  when 
paid  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemption 
from  the  tax  on  club  dues  and  fees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 

S.  1752.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  discrimi- 
nation in  emplojrment  because  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROHIBITION  OF  UNJUST  DISCRIM- 
INATION IN  EMPLOYMENT  BE- 
CAUSE OF  AGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  age. 

For  many  years,  dating  back  as  far 
as  1957, 1  have  introduced  in  the  Senate 
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legislation  to  provide  a  means  for  re- 
dressing this  basic  grievance,  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  significant  in  our 
national  economy.  The  propos?,!  would 
ban  such  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  age  in  interstate  commerce 
and  would  authorize  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  eiiforce  the  ban.  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  in  the  Federal  circuit  courts 
of  appeals. 

The  gratifying  increase  in  longevity 
made  pos.=:ible  by  our  medic.il  advances 
has  brought  with  it  the  parallel  result 
of  an  ever-expanding  population  of  older 
citizens  who  have  the  health,  energy, 
and  experience  to  be  highly  productive 
participants  in  the  economy,  yet  are 
afforded  an  ever-diminishing  opportu- 
nity for  competing  in  a  society  which 
places  greater  and  greater  emphasis  on 
youth.  While  we  place  great  impor- 
tance— and  rightly  so — up)on  training 
the  young  in  programs  such  as  the  Man- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act. 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Ai-ea  Redevelopment  Act,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  need  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  open  to  the  mature,  skilled  citi- 
zen the  opportunities  to  use  his  skills 
and  matui'ity. 

A  number  of  States  recognize  that  this 
is  a  problem  which  can  and  should  be 
embodied  in  the  law  and  have  included 
age  within  the  subjects  administered  by 
their  State  antidiscrimination-in-em- 
ployment  agencies.  Such  States  are 
California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware. Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

In  the  hearings  on  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  last  year,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  Human  Rights,  Henry 
Spitz,  testified  that  the  age  discrimina- 
tion aspect  of  the  New  York  law  was  a 
successful  and  important  part  of  our 
State's  program  against  discrimination 
in  employment. 


During  consideration  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  age  discrimination 
was  considered,  at  my  insistence,  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  a  section  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  title,  title  VII  of  the  act, 
contains  in  section  715  a  requirement 
that  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  makes  a 
special  study  of  the  factors  which  might 
tend  to  result  in  discrimination  on  the 
economy  and  individuals  affected.  This 
report  is  due  on  June  30  of  this  year  and 
it  is  veiT  much  my  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tain recommendations  for  legislation 
along  the  lines  I  am  now  proposing. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  for  older 
workers  has  already  veiy  clearly  been 
delineated.  The  President's  Manpower 
Report,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  last 
month,  made  the  following  findings: 

The  rapidly  growing  number  of  older 
workers  in  the  population  also  have  difficult 
unemployment  problems  and  consequent 
need  for  counseling  and  placement  services. 
The  number  of  people  in  the  45-  to  64-year- 
old  age  bracket  increased  by  5.4  million  dur- 
ing tlie  past  decade;  it  is  expected  to  grow 
another  5.7  million  by  1970.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  these  people  are  in  the  labor  force, 
although  they  often  encounter  serious  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  employment.  Despite 
the  protection  of  seniority  and  other  fringe 
benefits,  once  these  workers  lose  their  jobs 
their  prospects  of  returnhig  may  be  seriously 
limited. 

In  its  report  filed  last  month,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  con- 
cluded that: 

One  important  means  of  improving  the 
economic  position  of  America's  senior  citi- 
zer.s  is  to  make  it  possible  for  those  to  work 
who  can  work  and  want  to  work.  At  present, 
oiie-third  of  the  total  income  of  older  Ameri- 
cans comes  from  their  employment.  This 
belies  the  stereotj-pe  of  idleness,  dependency, 
and  improductivity  which  is  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  these  Americans. 

The  committee  also  noted  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11141.  issued  on  February 
12,  1964,  declared  a  public  policy  against 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
age  under  Federal  contracts,  except  upon 


the  basis  of  a  bona  fide  employment 
qualification,  retirement  plan,  or  statu- 
tory  requirement. 

What  is  clearly  necessary  is  a  full  im- 
plementation  of  this  Federal  policy 
throughout  the  national  economy.  The 
bill  now  being  introduced  would  carry 
out  that  purpose  and  will,  I  hope,  receive 
early  attention  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1752)  to  prohibit  unjust 
discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  age,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Murphy  ) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomori'ow  morning. 

The  motion  v.-as  agreed  to;  and  (at 
9  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
April  9,  1965,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


./ 


Results  of  Fifth  Annaal  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTiS 

Thursday,  April  8. 1965 

Ml-.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  happy  to  announce  the  re- 
sults of  the  fifth  annual  congressional 
questionnaire  in  Michigan's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. I  am  indeed  most  grateful  for  the 
tremendous  response — over  14,000  ques- 
tionnaires have  been  received.  As  tabu- 
lation was  started  several  days  ago,  the 
results  are  based  on  the  returns  of  11,465. 

I  am  inserting  a  news  release  on  the 
results  which  follows : 

Washington,  D.C,  April  7,  1965. — In  record 
numbers,   Michigan's  Eighth  District  voters 


called  for  less  Federal  taxes  in  Congressman 
Jim  Harvey's  fifth  annual  questionnaire. 
Obviously  delighted  with  the  number  of  re- 
turns, Congressman  Harvey  said  that  11,465 
returns  were  tabulated,  far  and  away  the 
greatest  response  ever.  "It  was  necessary," 
he  said,  "to  turn  over  the  returns  on  hand 
last  week  so  that  the  results  would  not  be 
unduly  delayed.  Returns  still  are  coming  in 
and  I  would  estimate  that  we  have  received 
over  13,000." 

Congressman  Harvey  added,  "As  I  have 
done  each  year,  I  intend  to  have  the  results 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
sent  along  to  the  President.  The  question- 
naire has  many  values  but  none  as  impor- 
tant, I  believe,  than  to  encourage  citizen  in- 
terest in  our  Government." 

With  only  two  exceptions — one  on  the 
question  of  increasing  trade  with  Communist 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  other  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget  except  in  periods  of  reces- 
sion or  national  emergency — the  voting  was 
relatively  close.  On  the  Communist  trade 
Issue,  voters  turned  down  any  expansion  by 
70.3  percent  to  22.7  percent,  and  decisively 


supported  a  balance  budget  by  92.1  percent 
to  only  4.2  percent. 

Among  the  closest  votes  on  an  issue  which 
remains  of  paramount  importance,  present 
United  States  policy  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  in  South  Vietnam,  some  51.1 
percent  supported  the  Nation's  current 
course,  while  36.9  percent  objected.  Many 
of  those  not  voting  on  this  question,  12  per- 
cent, added  such  notes  as  "What  policy!"  or 
"I  don't  have  all  the  facts  to  answer  this." 

The  closest  vote  of  all  dealt  with  increas- 
ing social  security  benefits  and  liberalizing 
existing  earning  limitations,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  increases  in  social  security  taxes. 
This  was  just  slightly  favored.  51  percent  to 
43.8  percent.  Without  question,  the  need 
to  raise  taxes  to  support  the  increase  de- 
terred acceptance  of  this  proposal.  Without 
the  overwhelming  support  of  those  voters 
who  indicated  they  were  retired,  it  never 
would  have  carried.  The  retirees  supported 
the  question,  73.6  percent  to  18.8  percent. 

Congressman  Harvey  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  results  on  the  elimination 
of  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  another  question  concerning  the  right 
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of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  population. 
Eighth  district  voters  strongly  supported 
Congressman  Harvey  who  has  introduced 
legislation  on  both  of  these  matters. 

Voters  carried  the  elimination  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  by  a  margin  of  61.5 
percent  to  32.5  percent,  and  were  even 
stronger  for  the  right  of  States  to  handle 
apportionment  of  their  legislatures  more 
freely  by  a  vote  of  66.6  percent  to  24  per- 
cent. On  the  question  of  repealing  section 
14-2  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  nullifying  State 


rlght-to-work  laws,  only  24.9  percent  favored 
It,  while  60.2  percent  were  opposed.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  that  even  hourly  em- 
ployees failed  to  favor  such  action,  turning 
it  down  46  percent  to  41.3  percent. 

Altering  immigration  laws  to  base  admis- 
sion on  skills  rather  than  country  of  birth 
gained  good  backing,  62.1  percent  to  29.3 
percent. 

Voters  also  approved  Federal  funds  for 
public  school  construction  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries by  a  53.3  percent  to  37.4  percent  mar- 
gin.    Though  it  was  fairly  close,  textbooks. 


special  teachers,  and  library  aid  for  private 
and  parochial  schools  were  turned  down,  54.4 
percent  to  33.8  percent. 

A  new  Federal  medicare  program  for  elder- 
ly citizens,  by  the  social  security  approach, 
was  firmly  rejected.  62.2  percent  to  21.8  per- 
cent. A  health  program  for  the  elderly  to 
be  financed  from  the  Government's  general 
funds,  together  with  an  average  of  $6  month- 
ly premium  to  be  paid  by  participants,  car- 
ried by  a  rather  slim  margin,  47.2  percent 
to  35.7  percent. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  questionnaire: 


Do  you  favor— 

1.  A  new  Fcfleral  medicare  program  for  our  elderly  citizens: 

fa)  To  be  financed  by  increased  social  security  taxes  on  employers  and  employees? 

(b)  To  be  financed  from  the  Government's  general  funds,  together  with  an  average  $6  monthly  premium  to  be  paid  by  par- 
ticipants?..  

2.  Elimination  of  Federal  excise  taxes  on  automobiles? 

3.  Increasing  trade  Willi  Communiist  countries  of  Europe? 

4.  Repeal  of  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-llartloy  Act,  nullifying  State  right-to-work  laws? 

5.  Balancing  the  budget,  except  in  periods  of  economic  recession  or  national  emergency? 

6.  Altering  imniit;ration  laws  to  base  admission  on  skills  rather  than  country  of  birth'/ 

7.  An  additional  $1.2  billion  in  aid  to  education  for— 

(a)  Public  school  construction  and  teachers' salaries? 

(b)  Textbooks,  special  teachers,  and  lil)rary  aid  for  private  and  parochial  schools? 

8.  Present  U.S.  policy  of  military  and  economic  support  in  South  Vietnam? 

9.  Legislation  imrea-'-ing  social  .'security  benefits  and  litjeralizing  existing  earning  limitations,  accompanied  by  appropriate  increases 

in  social  security  taxes? 

10.  Guaranteeing  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  1  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than  population? 


Peroeut- 


Ves 
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No 
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New  York  Journal-American's  Subway 
Protection  Program 


subways  New  York  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  "6  o'clock  town"  with  peo- 
ple afraid  to  venture  out  at  night. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  American,  one  of  the  out- 
standing evening  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  to  curb  the  horrendous  crime 
running  rampant  through  the  New  York 
City  subway  system. 

The  Journal  American  has  suggested  a 
program  for  action  which  would  be  aimed 
at  providing  safety  for  the  millions  of 
New  York  subway  riders.  This  program 
includes  the  use  of  highly  trained  and 
skilled  police  dogs  in  the  subway  system 
as  a  major  deterrent  to  the  armed  thug, 
the  rapist,  the  mugger,  and  the  young 
tough. 

Our  experience  here  in  Washington 
and  particularly  on  the  Hill  with  these 
marvelous  police  dogs  is  evidence  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  they  are  held  in 
many  areas  of  the  country. 

Urban  areas  of  Philadelphia  as  well 
have  had  great  success  in  the  use  of  these 
police  dogs. 

One  of  the  highlights  in  the  recent 
Police  Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
was  the  effectiveness  with  which  these 
dogs  can  be  trained  to  attack  criminals 
and  thugs  and  subdue  them  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  master. 

The  Journal-American  is  to  be  praised 
for  its  leadership  in  this  field.  Not  only 
has  it  reported  the  news  of  crime  and  its 
devastating  aftermath,  but  it  has  led  the 
campaign  to  do  something  about  this 
crime.   With  these  dogs  in  our  parks  and 


Father  Lemieux  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  in 
Seattle,  the  Very  Reverend  Albert  A. 
Lemieux,  S.J.,  a  man  who  is  greatly  ad- 
mired and  highly  respected  by  all  who 
knov/  him. 

Since  1948,  Father  Lemieux  has  been 
president  of  Seattle  University,  and  the 
list  of  his  achievements  there  is  a  long 
and  brilliant  one.  Under  his  dedicated 
and  untiring  leadership,  the  university 
has  flourished  to  an  extent  that  in  itself 
stands  as  a  silent  tribute  to  his  love  of 
humanity  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Father  Lemieux  retires  today  from  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  so  faithful, 
and  if,  as  he  hands  over  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration to  another,  he  looks  back 
with  pride  at  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  good  citizenship,  he  will  find  his 
feeling  shared  by  all  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  activities  through  the  years. 

We  have  seen  that  his  service  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  students  who  have 
drawn  upon  his  magnificent  store  of  ed- 
ucation and  experience,  but  has  been 
equally  generous  in  response  to  calls  for 
participation  in  civic  affairs,  charitable 
endeavors,  guidance  programs,  and  so 
forth.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  that  his  beneficial  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  in  every  aspect  of 


community  life.  His  years  in  Seattle 
have  been  years  of  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  every  citizen. 

The  outstanding  ability  of  Father 
Lemieux  has  not  been  without  formal 
recognition,  for  he  has  received  awards 
and  honors  from  several  civic  and  edu- 
cational groups.  In  1952,  he  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Portland  University,  Portland,  Oreg.; 
1956  brought  him  a  Seattle  First  Citi- 
zen Award  from  the  Seattle  Real  Estate 
Board,  and  in  1958,  he  was  given  a  dis- 
tinguished service  award  by  the  Seattle 
University  Alumni  Association.  In  1959, 
the  Seattle  Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith  hon- 
ored him  with  its  man  of  the  year  award, 
and  in  1962,  Gonzaga  University,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. — where  Father  Lemieux  had 
spent  time  as  a  student  and  instructor 
before  coming  to  Seattle — presented  him 
with  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  take  this  means  of  congratulating 
Father  Lemieux  for  having  expanded  to 
such  an  extent  the  work  begun  by  the 
two  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who 
came  to  Seattle  in  1891  to  establish  a 
church  and  school.  These  two  priests, 
the  Reverend  Adrian  Sweere,  S.J..  and 
the  Reverend  Victor  Garrand,  S.J.,  in 
erecting  these  first  buildings,  imbedded 
deeply  in  our  soil  the  roots  of  the  splen- 
did institution  that  is  Seattle  University 
today.  The  university's  growth  has 
been  assisted  by  a  great  many  excellent 
faculty  members  and  generous  benefac- 
tors since  that  time,  who  will  always  be 
remembered  with  love  and  gratitude,  but 
I  am  sure  that  no  single  one  of  these  has 
done  more  than  has  Father  Lemieux  to 
earn  a  place  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us.  I  feel  I  can  speak  for  all  citizens  of 
Seattle  in  expressing  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done,  as  well  as  extending  to  this 
distinguished  educator  our  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Seattle  Times  adds  emphasis  to  all  I  have 
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just  said,  and  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
editor's  words  at  this  point: 

Under  the  17-year  leadership  of  the  Very 
Reverend  A.  A.  Lemieux,  Seattle  University 
grew  from  a  little  two-block  college  to  be- 
come the  largest  private  university  In  the 
State.  The  university  is  now  an  asset  of  In- 
claculable  worth  to  the  community  and  the 
Northwest. 

This  week  Father  Lemieux  departs  the 
office  In  which  he  has  so  ably  served.  His 
last  special  project  here  has  been  raising  , 
funds  for  a  $2.5  million  library  which  will 
become  the  academic  center  for  the  campus 
of  4,000  students. 

Friends  of  Seattle  University  have 
thought,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fundraislng  project,  that  the  library  should 
be  considered  a  monument  to  Father 
Lemieux's  leadership. 

This  feeling  was  made  official  Thursday 
evening  at  a  farewell,  appreciation  banquet, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  magnificent 
new  addition  to  the  campus  will  be  named 
Lemieux  Library. 

Indeed,  a  fitting  tribute. 


National  Museum  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  legislation  to  enlarge  the 
present  activities  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  national  and  international 
research,  training,  and  publication  in 
the  museum  field.  The  bill  is  known  as 
the  National  Museum  Act  of  1965. 

The  recent  growth  in  the  number  of 
museums,  their  collections,  and  activities, 
has  far  outstripped  the  ability  of  the 
museum  profession  to  provide  trained 
personnel  for  the  study,  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  staffing  of  the  Nation's 
museums.  The  achievements  of  a  few 
outstanding  museums  in  investigating 
new  techniques  for  display,  cataloging, 
and  conservation,  new  relationships  be- 
tween historic,  scientific,  and  artistic 
objects,  and  new  concepts  of  communi- 
cation, reveal  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  effective  the  universal 
opportunities  for  education  and  cultural 
progress  which  these  institutions  could 
offer  to  the  public. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  individual  museum  should 
remain  with  the  community  which  it 
serves.  However,  needs  for  a  national 
and  international  program  of  cooperative 
research  and  training  to  assist  museums 
large  and  small  to  make  their  maximum 
contribution  require  national  recognition 
and  leadership. 

Much  is  already  being  done.  The  US. 
OfiBce  of  Education  has  taken  a  con- 
structive interest  in  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  museums,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  functions  of  the  museum  as 
a  support  facility  for  university  and  pub- 
lic school  education.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  considering  the  role 
of  museums  in  furthering  scientific  re- 
search and  raising  the  level  of  public 
scientific  awarciiess.     The  Department 


of  State:  has  made  a  number  of  leader 
grants  to  foreign  museum  professionals 
to  stimulate  the  international  exchange 
of  Ideas  and  experience  in  the  museum 
field.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
one  of  its  primary  roles  as  the  National 
Museum,  has  long  recognized  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  national  museum  profes- 
sion. It  has  recently  undertaken  to  in- 
troduce a  limited  number  of  museology 
interns  in  its  museums  and  has  engaged 
in  a  joint  program  with  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  in  the  comple- 
mentary areas  of  museum  training,  edu- 
cation, publications,  and  a  continuing 
survey  of  museum  problems  and  re- 
sources. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  present  activi- 
ties of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
museum  research,  training,  and  tech- 
nology be  recognized  and  strengthened 
by  the  passage  of  a  National  Museum 
Act  which  would  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Museimi  a  coordinated  program 
of  national  and  international  research, 
training,  and  publication  In  the  museum 
field.  The  program  would  be  supervised 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


H.R.  2362  Shoald  Be  Promptly  Approved 
in  the  National  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  afternoon,  H.R.  2362,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  that  this  House  resoundingly 
adopted  just  a  week  ago. 

It  is  practically  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  most  educational  and  legislative 
authorities  that  this  measure  is  the  best 
practical  compromise  that  could  be  rea- 
sonably developed  to  meet  and  dissolve 
the  conscientious  objections  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  who  sincerely  desire  to  ef- 
fect the  fundamental  objectives  of  this 
measure. 

In  substance  this  bill  will  provide: 
First,  a  3-year  $1.06  billion  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  allocation  to 
school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
low-income  families;  the  uses  of  the 
funds  to  be  decided  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts, subject  to  State  and  Federal  ap- 
proval; second,  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
library  materials;  third,  a  5-year  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  of  supple- 
mentary education  centers  and  services; 
fourth,  5-year  programs  to  improve  edu- 
cational research  and  to  strengthen  State 
departments  of  education;  and  fifth,  a  2- 
year  extension  of  school  aid  to  districts 
impacted  by  the  presence  of  Federal 
Installations. 


Let  us  all  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
$1  billion  of  the  expenditures  proposed  in 
this  bill  will  be  directed  at  raising  edu- 
cational quality  for  deprived  children 
and  these  funds  will  be  distributed  into 
and  throughout  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  school  districts. 

The  2 -year  extension  of  assistance  to 
impacted  areas,  although  in  my  opinion 
it  should  be  extended  for  at  least  5  years 
for  proper  school  planning  purposes,  is 
at  least  an  acceptable  adjustment  and  is 
imperatively  needed  in  a  great  many 
school  districts. 

Let  us  also  remind  ourselves  that  no 
Federal  money  may,  by  this  bill,  be  pro- 
vided directly  to  nonpublic  schools  and 
that  the  bill  specifies  that  none  of  its 
provisions  authorizes  any  Federal  con- 
trol over  school  curriculums.  Instruction, 
and  administration  of  personnel,  or  the 
selection  of  teaching  materials.  The 
bill  also  states  that  nothing  in  it  "shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of 
any  payment  for  religious  worship  or  in- 
struction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  20  years  this 
countiT  and  this  Legislature  has  been 
trying  to  reasonably  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  this  type  of  Federal  aid  to  our 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
groups.  Very  likely  the  bill  that  we 
passed  here  a  few  days  ago  and  is  now 
being  debated  in  the  Senate  constitutes 
the  last,  best  chance  to  provide  it.  Let 
the  Congress,  finally,  stop  talking  about 
the  education  of  children  who  yearly 
grow  older  and  beyond  legislative  assist- 
ance while  we  quarrel  and  quibble  and 
delay.  Let  us  exert  this  last  effort  to 
revitalize  these  particular  segments  of 
our  national  school  system. 

This  bill  represents  merely  a  1-year 
authorization  and,  if  need  be,  it  can  be 
wholesomely  amended  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience. The  passage  of  this  educa- 
tional bill  will  be,  in  truth,  an  experiment 
and  not  an  irrevocable  act.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  follow  the  patriotic  example 
of  this  House  and  give  it  a  try  before 
this  day  is  over. 


April  8,  1965 
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Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8, 1965 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  bene- 
fits under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  for  children  of  deceased  railroad 
employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attend- 
ing an  educational  institution  as  full- 
time  students. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
it  possible  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road workers  to  go  on  to  college  by  pro- 
viding these  benefits.  It  may  well  oe 
that  these  benefits  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  family's  being  able  t» 
afford  or  not  being  able  to  afford  to  send 
a  child  to  college.    This  being  the  case. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  can, 
in  keeping  with  Its  commitment  to 
liigher  education,  ignore  this  chance  to 
rectify  an  obvious  shortcoming  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

It  is  certainly  no  Innovation  for  us  to 
acknowledge  that  dependency  can,  in 
case  of  students,  legitimately  extend  well 
beyond  age  18.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  for  example,  acknowledges  that 
for  tax  purposes  a  student  can  be  a 
dependent  well  beyond  the  age  of  18. 

I  commend  this  bill  as  a  much  needed 
humanization  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 


"A  Choice  for  Americans" — Address  by 
Senator  Thurmond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8, 1965 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  my  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota was  privileged  to  have  as  one  of  its 
visitors  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator    from     South     Carolina     [Mr. 

THTmMOND]. 

He  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Aberdeen,  and  delivered  a  most 
forceful  and  thoughtful  address  on  the 
problems  of  our  times  and  the  prospects 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  type  of  free  society 
that  has  been  oiu-s  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  his  speech 
is,  indeed,  a  vital  one  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  publication,  "Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day,"  printed  Senator 
Thurmoxd's  address  in  its  Februai-y  15, 
1965,  edition. 

I  request  permission  that  this  impor- 
tant address  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Choice  for  Americans — The   Challenge 

Is  Yours 
(By  Strom  Thurmond,   U.S.   Senator   from 
South  Carolina,  delivered  before  the  Aber- 
deen   Chamber    of    Commerce,    Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  Jan.  9;  1965) 

This  gathering  tonight  is  so  pleasant  and 
congenial  that  it  would  be  appropriate  on 
my  part  to  fit  my  remarks  to  the  occasion, 
and  if  I  could  not  add  to  the  good  spirits, 
to  at  least  refrain  from  saying  anything  that 
would  be  other  than  palliative,  avoiding  at 
all  costs  anything  that  is  not  palatable. 

Yet  the  recent  past  and  the  apparent  fu- 
ture course  of  our  Nation  is  such  that  I  can- 
not but  speak  to  you  In  a  serious  vein  of 
matters  which  to  me  are  most  discomfort- 
ing. 

It  is  possible  that  what  I  have  to  say 
would  not  be  acceptable  for  even  a  less  con- 
genial occasion.  In  the  book  "Cold  Friday," 
published  posthumously  last  year,  Whittaker 
Chambers  made  this  observation:  "The  West 
Is  swayed  by  a  profound  will  to  die.  •  •  • 
Actually,  and  with  the  profoundest  vlndlc- 
tlveness  of  unhealth.  It  does  not  wish  to  be 
defended;  It  deeply  resents  anyone  who 
would  defend  It  and  will  seek  to  destroy 
"^  *  *  *    Because  it  cannot  be  defended 


without  facing  the  truth  about  Itself.  Nor 
can  anyone  truly  defend  it  without,  ulti- 
mately, speaking  the  truth  about  it.  That 
it  cannot  stand  and  so,  first  of  all,  it  must 
long  to  destroy  those  who  would  save  it." 

Only  time  wiU  tell  whether  Chambers* 
conclusion  is  accurate,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
the  events  of  the  years  since  he  recorded  this 
observation  would  not  have  shaken  his  belief. 
It  may  well  be  that  our  society  will  not  now 
face  the  truth,  nor  permit  the  truth  about 
itself  to  be  presented.  Yet  Chambers  also 
admitted,  in  his  words,  that  "truth  has  be- 
come the  one  consuming  need,  since  noth- 
ing else  has  real  worth."  With  this  I  am 
in  wholehearted  agreement,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
the  truth  about  where  we  as  a  nation  and  a 
society  are  now  and  where  we  appear  to 
be  going. 

The  fruits  of  a  futile  U.S.  foreign  policy 
pursued  since  World  War  n  have  ripened. 
U.S.  interests  are  suffering  at  new  lows 
everywhere. 

In  Vietnam,  our  Nation  is  Involved  In  an 
undeclared  war  with  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism. While  we  maintain  the  guise  of  mere 
training  and  assistance  of  the  military  forces 
of  South  Vietnam,  we  are  actually  engaging 
the  enemy  directly  in  combat,  and  American 
casualties  are  mounting  steadily  and  at  an 
increasing  rate.  We  are  not  winning  this 
war;  indeed,  we  have  not  yet  resolved  that 
winning  the  war  is  our  first  and  prime  objec- 
tive in  the  area.  Despite  the  vague  official 
assurances  being  given,  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  going  so  badly  that  our  policy- 
makers are  now  worrying  not  about  saving 
southeast  Asia,  but  about  saving  face.  After 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States,  reported  to  the  President  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  the  New  York 
Times  quoted  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  saying  to  the  President  as  the  newsmen 
entered  for  the  conference:  "It  would  be  im- 
possible for  Max  to  talk  to  these  people  with- 
out leaving  the  impression  the  situation  Is 
going  to  hell." 

Certainly  the  fate  of  southeast  Asia,  all 
the  way  to  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  prob- 
ably the  fate  of  all  of  Asia,  hangs  on  the 
outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  pointed 
out  recently  by  Columnist  Joe  Alsop,  a  loss 
or  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  from 
Vietnam  will  mean  moving  the  boundary  of 
freedom  back  to  the  beaches  of  Waiklki. 

In  Western  Eiirope,  the  NATO  alliance  has 
fallen  into  a  shambles.  What  was  conceived 
and  organized  as  a  "mutual  defense  pact" 
has  become  a  "mutual  fencing  pact,"  each 
with  swords  drawn  and  attempting  to  carve 
up  the  other,  diplomatically,  of  course.  Our 
Government  has  expressed  Its  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  competence  of  our  NATO 
partners  to  share  in  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  Western  E\iropean  nations  have 
not  concealed  their  lack  of  confidence  in 
U.S.  willingness  to  defend  Europe  with  nu- 
clear weapons  as  the  agreement  provides. 
Another  new  discordant  element  has  been 
added  to  the  relations,  as  Germany  now  fears 
that  the  United  States  will  depart  from  our 
hlstoricEil  position  on  reunification  of  Ger- 
many in  direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 
In  Africa,  the  situation  Is  chaotic.  All  the 
blame  cannot  be  laid  on  the  Communists. 
The  United  States,  as  a  reaction  to  Commu- 
nist antlcolonialism  propaganda,  has  for  years 
followed  a  policy  of  "Independence  now," 
pressuring  our  allies  such  as  France,  Britain, 
Portugal,  and  Belgium  to  grant  independence 
to  their  colonies  when  there  was  inadequate 
preparation  for  self-government,  and  the  to- 
tal lack  of  stability  essential  to,  an  independ- 
ent government's  operation.  In  the  Congo, 
for  instance,  we  were  prime  movers  and  fin- 
anciers In  bringing  the  relatively  stable 
Katanga  province  under  the  completely  un- 
stable central  Congolese  Government.  We 
supported  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Tshombe. 
Recently,  in  desperation,  we  supported  the 


return  of  Tshombe  to  head  the  Central  Con- 
golese Government.  We  transported  Bel- 
gian paratroopers  Into  the  Congo  In  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  white  people  from  the  Com- 
munist-supported rebels.  Again,  we  were 
forced  to  desist  by  a  well -operated  propa- 
ganda campaign.  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  Ben 
Bella  of  Algeria,  as  well  as  the  So\iet6  and 
Red  China,  are  supporting  the  Communist 
rebels  with  both  men  and  arms,  although 
both  Egypt  and  Algeria  have  been  the  re- 
cipients of  generous  U.S.  assistance. 

In  Latin  America,  Communist  subversion, 
terror,  and  infiuence  continue  to  fiourlsh 
from  Cuba,  where  communism  is  now  an  en- 
trenched bastion.  Oxir  Government  has 
chosen  the  alternative  of  constructing  a 
canal  as  a  means  of  circumventing  the  re- 
curring crises  in  Panama,  but  that  Is  likely 
to  end  up  a  blind  alley.  The  economic  feas- 
ibUlty  of  a  new  canal  depends  on  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  Its  construction,  and 
that  route  is  now  barred  by  the  Treaty  of 
Moscow,  entered  into  In  1963. 

Even  in  less  turbulent  areas,  U.S.  interests 
are  suffering.  Pakistan,  formerly  one  of  our 
staunchest  allies,  has  been  disillusioned  by 
U.S.  shipment  of  arms  to  India,  while  the 
United  States  refuses  to  consider  the  possibU- 
Ity  that  India  may  commit  aggression  against 
Pakistan  as  it  did  a  short  time  ago  against 
Goa— this  time  using  American  arms. 
Greece,  where  the  cold  war  first  turned  hot, 
has  now  at  United  States  urging  signed  a 
12-polnt  treaty  with  Commxmlst  Bulgaria; 
and  Turkey,  our  staunch  ally  and  an  enemy 
of  communism,  has  with  U.S.  approval,  signed 
a  trade  pact  with  the  Soviet  Unioih — v 

Our  policy  of  accommodation  towan^  the 
Soviets  has  not  caused  the  intended  mellow- 
ing. True,  at  the  moment,  their  words  are 
milder;  but  this  has  occurred  frequently  In 
the  past  when  the  Soviets  needed  a  surface 
hiatus  In  the  cold  war.  Their  propaganda 
and  actions  tell  the  true  story.  Their  propa- 
ganda on  the  Congo  situation  Is  as  untruth- 
ful and  vicious  as  any  ever  disseminated. 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  In  southeast  Asia,  warning  the 
United  States  that  any  retaliation  against 
North  Vietnam  or  R€d  China  by  the  United 
States  would  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
assistance  of  their  Communist  allies.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets,  far  frow  abandoning  the 
alternative  of  nuclear  arms  as  a  means  of 
conquest — as  was  concluded  by  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  test  ban  treaty— are 
straining  mightily  at  a  program  of  weapons 
research  and  development  for  qualitative 
breakthroughs,  particularly  In  the  areas  of 
ICBMs  to  carry  monster  bombs  and  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defenses.  They  are  also  using 
this  breathing  period  for  a  massive  program 
of  submarine  production,  both  nuclear  and 
con%'entlonal. 

Despite  the  obvious  failure  of  our  policies 
of  accommodation,  our  Government  has  pre- 
scribed more  of  the  same  in  bigger  doses.  The 
latest  aspect  of  this  policy  Is  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  bloc  satel- 
lites. The  Soviets  make  no  pretense  about 
their  intentions.  Their  first  priority  in  the 
current  period  is  to  build  their  materiel  base 
by  obtaining  from  the  West  those  products, 
materials,  and  processes  which  will  f  ulfiU  the 
needs  that  their  government-managed, 
forced-labor,  "planned"  economy  can  never 
meet.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
proved  themselves  a  hopeless  credit  risk  and 
invariably  untrustworthy,  our  Government 
seems  intent  on  once  again  baUlng  them  out 
of  their  economic  crisis.  Not  only  wUl  trade 
with  the  Soviets  strengthen  an  avowed  and 
unswerving  enemy,  but  it  was  be  at  a  net 
economic  loss  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations,  rather  than  becoming 
an  instriunent  for  solution  of  world  prob- 
lems, has  virtually  become  a  part  of  the 
problem  rather  than  a  part  of  the  solution. 
The  United  States,  after  some  very  strong 
words,  backed  down  on  Its  threat  to  have  a 
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Bhewdown  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  fail- 
ure to  pay  assessments  for  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations  for  which  the  U.N.  Charter 
prescribes  a  nation  shall  lose  its  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  financial  crisis  of 
the  U.N.  continues.  Meanwhile,  Indonesia 
has  announced  its  withdrawal  from  the  U.N.. 
and  logically  we  can  expect  other  "neutralist" 
and  not  so  '•neutralist"  nations  to  follow  suit 
when  they  have  a  real  or  imagined  pique  at 
some  action  or  inaction  of  the  U.N. 

Our  country  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
attempting  to  create  a  favorable  image  of  the 
Dnited  States  around  the  world — probably, 
far  more  emphasis  than  was  due.  Yet  the 
U.S.  image  across  the  world  is  at  an  all-time 
low.  Our  embassies  are  being  stoned  and 
stormed,  our  diplomats  attacked,  and  our 
property  burned. 

Of  far  more  significance  is  our  Interna- 
tional monetary  position.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, our  short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
which  are  callable  in  gold,  have  increased 
from  $13.6  billion  to  $26  billion.  In  the  same 
period,  our  gold  stocks  have  diminshed  from 
$21.8  billion  to  $15.6  billion.  We  have  been 
assured  that  no  one  has  any  basis  to  doubt 
the  value  of  our  dollar.  Basis  or  no  basis,  we 
had  better  hope  that  none  of  our  foreign 
creditors  have  their  doubts  raised  to  the 
point  they  start  demanding  gold:  for  at  that 
point  we  will  face  an  impossible  dilemma. 
Nor  is  the  situation  improving.  Our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  continues  at  about  $3 
billion  per  year. 

Nor  is  our  national  defense  posture  reas- 
suring. Despite  the  huge  sums  appropriated 
for  defense,  there  has  been  a  minimum  of 
progress  on  qualitative  advances  in  strategic 
weaponry.  Although  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological revolution  continues,  there  is  a 
marked  complacency  about  new  concepts  in 
strategic  weaponry  which  causes  to  be  ig- 
nored the  inevitable  toll  of  deterioration  and 
obsolescence.  The  philosophy  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  wields  persuasive  in- 
fluence on  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  production  decisions  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Criticisms  of  false  economies  arc 
parried  with  aversions  to  the  mythological 
reductions  by  the  Soviets  in  their  defense 
spending.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  de- 
termine how  much  resources  are  being  de- 
voted by  the  Soviets  to  armament,s.  It  can- 
not be  measured  in  terms  of  monetary  values, 
wliether  the  funds  come  from  their  formal 
defense  budget  or  are  diverted  from  else- 
where. This  is  because  tlie  materials  con- 
sumed by  defense  and  civilian  industry  are 
not  priced  uniformly  on  an  economic  basis, 
such  as  cost,  but  rather  is  variably  priced 
according  to  the  priority  of  the  use  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Soviet  Government.  Thus 
the  price  of  steel,  for  instance,  may  be  fixed 
for  military  uses  at  one-half  the  price  that 
it  is  fixed  for  uses  in  consumer  prodiiction. 

Although  we  now  have  a  clear  superiority 
in  strategic  nuclear  strength,  the  prospect 
for  the  period  after  1967  is  fraught  with  vul- 
nerabilities. The  Soviets  may  well  draw 
abreast,  and  perhaps  even  surpass  the  United 
States,  particularly  if  we  go  through  with  our 
announced  intention  of  trading  with  them. 

Our  situation  domestically  is  no  less 
serious. 

Fiscally,  we  are  continuing  down  the  prim- 
rose path.  The  formal  national  debt  has 
now  increased  to  $318.9  billion,  requiring  an- 
nual interest  payments  in  excess  of  $11  bil- 
lion, "three  times  during  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to 
increase  the  statutory  debt  limit.  Last  year's 
deficit  was  a  resounding  $8.26  billion.  The 
total  informal  national  debt  including  ac- 
crued liabilities  now  exceeds  $1>,4  trillion. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  v/hole  picture.  The 
total  fomial  governmental  debt  in  the  United 
States  has  now  reached  $434  billion,  and 
private  debt  has  reached  the  awesome  pro- 
portions of  $826  billion,  bringing  the  total 
of  formal  public   and  private  Indebtedness 


to  $1'4  trillion.  These  figures  tell  more  than 
a  story  of  money.  For  instance,  they  reflect 
the  expanded  (and  consequent)  influence  of 
Government.  As  an  example,  the  first  U.S. 
President,  back  in  1789,  reported  350  civil- 
ians on  the  U.S.  Government  payrolls — 1  for 
every  11.225  citizens.  By  the  end  of  the  next 
100  years  (1889),  there  was  1  Government 
worker  for  every  400  workers;  35  years  later 
(1924),  the  ratio  was  1  for  215.  Today  there 
is  1  U.S.  employee  for  every  76  Americans. 
The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  about  33  times  since 
1900,  while  the  labor  force  increased  IVi 
times.  During  the  same  period,  however, 
Federal  Gevernment  expenditures  increased 
by  234  times. 

From  this  starting  point,  the  prospects  for 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  should  be 
considered.  Another  substantial  tax  cut  Is 
proposed.  The  appropriations  for  the  pov- 
erty program  are  reqxiested  to  be  doubled.  A 
new  program  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
beginning  at  preschool  level  and  going 
through  graduate  studies  in  college,  at  a  be- 
ginning cost  of  $1.5  billion  is  demanded.  In 
the  medical  field,  it  is  proposed  to  go  beyond 
research  and  establish  regional  diagnostic 
centers  and  community  treatment  centers. 
The  task  force  which  recommended  this 
program  estimated  its  cost  at  $7  billion. 
Separate  antipoverty  programs  for  regional 
application  are  proposed.  Among  the  al- 
most Innumerable  other  demands  are  high- 
way landscaping  programs,  new  programs  for 
controlling  air  and  water  pollution,  urban 
park  and  street  landscaping  programs,  addi- 
tional conservation  programs,  and  even  a 
"wild  rivers"  bill. 

Of  even  greater  import  than  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  these  proposals  are  the  political 
consequences.  Each  such  intrusion  of  Gov- 
ernment into  the  affairs  of  individuals,  how- 
ever beneficial  to  the  individual  from  a  ma- 
terialistic standpoint,  places  more  power  over 
the  individual's  life  and  conduct  in  the  Cen- 
tral Government. 

Already  our  political  and  social  structures 
have  undergone  drastic  changes  from  the 
individual-based  system  envisioned  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has.  of 
course,  been  the  primary  instrument  in  these 
drastic  departures  from  the  Constitution. 
One  good  example  is  the  Intrusion  by  the 
Federal  judiciary  into  the  political  question 
of  State  legislative  apportionment.  The 
power  of  decision  on  the  structure  of  State 
governments  has  been  taken  from  the  people 
and  usurped  by  the  Court  in  these  decisions. 
Anotlier  major  change  has  come  through  the 
cases  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools.  The  Court  has  declared  un- 
constitutional a  practice  that  had  become 
traditional  througii  years  of  unchallenged 
usage. 

There  are  other  areas  equally  significant, 
although  less  publicized,  in  which  the  Court 
has  accomplished  radical  changes  in  tradi- 
tional and  constitutional  concepts.  For  In- 
stance, the  Court  recently  handed  down  a 
decision  in  a  labor-management  relations 
case.  The  issue  In  the  case  revolved  around 
whether  a  company  could  discontinue  one 
phase  of  operations  and  subcontract  for  It 
without  negotiating  first  with  the  union. 
The  Court  held  that  the  matter  was  ne- 
gotiable, and  that  the  company  could  not 
make  what  some  have  long  called  a  man- 
agement decision  without  agreement  of  the 
union.  Interestingly,  the  Court  also  Implied 
that  the  Government  had  a  legitimate  voice 
in  the  scope  of  activity  of  a  given  private 
enterprise,  and  In  the  nature  of  the  Invest- 
ment. 

Other  changes  are  quietly  in  process. 
There  Is  a  strong  movement  underway  to  con- 
vert the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Into 
a  national  police  force,  a  change  which  the 
present  Director,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  in 
the  past  successfully  prevented. 


Crime  Is  at  an  alltlme  high,  particularly 
crimes  of  violence  and  crimes  against  prop- 
erty.  The  threat  of  violence  and  disorder 
hangs  ominously  over  many  of  our  communi- 
ties. 

Corruption  and  misfeasance  in  high  places 
draws  little  public  clamor,  even  when  ex- 
posed In  all  Its  ugliness.  You  are  familiar, 
for  example,  with  the  many  ramifications  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  affair. 

This,  In  brief,  Is  the  state  of  our  Nation 
as  we  begin  a  new  year. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  studies  of  R.  g. 
LeTourneau  show  that  the  average  age  of 
the  world's  great  governments  has  been  200 
years,  and  that  the  general  steps  through 
which  they  progressed  and  regressed  were: 
from  bondage  to  spiritual  faith;  from  spirit- 
ual faith  to  great  courage;  from  great  cour- 
age to  liberty;  from  liberty  to  abundance; 
from  abundance  to  complacency;  from  com^ 
placency  to  apathy;  from  apathy  to  depend- 
ency: and  from  dependency  back  again  to 
bondage. 

In  this  connection,  the  five  basic  reasonr 
given  by  Gibbon  in  his  "Decline  and  Pall  of 
the  Roman  Empire"  for  the  death  of  that 
great  civilization  are  also  worthy  of  note. 
As  Gibbon  listed  them,  the  reasons  were: 
"(1)  the  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home — the  basis  of  all  human 
society;  (2)  higher  and  higher  taxes  to  fund 
the  spending  of  public  money  for  free  bread 
and  circuses  for  the  people;  (3)  the  mad 
craze  for  pleasure;  (4)  the  building  of  great 
armaments  for  the  defeat  of  an  external  en- 
emy when  the  real  enemy  was  within— the 
decay  of  individual  morality  and  respon- 
sibility:  and  (5)  the  decay  of  religion,  faith 
fading  into  mere  form,  losing  touch  with 
life  and  its  power  to  guide  the  people." 

I  leave  it  to  your  Individual  Judgment 
whether  and  where  our  Nation  falls  Into  the 
ladder  of  life  of  the  average  great  govern- 
ment, and  whether  there  is  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  reasons  isolated  by  Gibbon  as 
responsible  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  state  of  out  own 
society. 

It  is  my  fear  that  the  forces  of  atheistic 
materialism  are  not  conveniently  confined 
within  the  Communist  bloc  or  even  excluded 
beyond  our  shores.  What  other  reason  than 
the  dedication  to  atheistic  materialism  here 
in  our  own  society  can  account  for  failure  to 
even  attempt  to  inspire  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  spiritual  values  of  liberty 
and  free  enterprise  Instead  of  our  accepted 
traditional  policy  of  attempting  to  light  a 
guiding  beacon  powered  by  inert  material- 
ism? Do  we  fear  to  offer  the  world  more 
than  greater  material  abundance  because  In 
so  doing  we  might  have  to  admit  to  ourselves 
that  the  foundation  of  our  own  society  has 
been  shifted  from  spiritual  values  to  mate- 
rialistic clay?  Do  we  refrain  from  pointing 
out  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  fallacies 
and  tragic  results  of  atheistic  materialism 
underlying  Socialist  philosophy  because  we 
fear  too  much  of  the  criticism  might  be  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  society? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  greatness  or 
weakness  of  any  society  depends,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  the  outlook  and  attitude  of  the 
individuals  which  comprise  it.  It  follows 
that  the  course  and  destiny  of  a  society  de- 
pend on  the  individual. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  United 
States  today.  No  longer  Is  there  a  strong  and 
balanced  two-party  system  In  the  Congress 
to  moderate  the  excesses  of  a  political  ma- 
jority. If  there  is  to  be  a  moderation  of  our 
course,  much  less  a  return  to  original  values 
envisioned  by  the  Constitution,  the  direc- 
tion must,  at  least  for  the  next  2  years,  come 
from  the  people  themselves.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  this  will  require  something 
little  less  than  a  mh-aculoiis  change  in  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  capacity  for  ei- 
fectlve  expression  previously  evidenced  by 
the  Individuals  which  comprise  our  society. 
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In  the  final  analysis.  It  is  not  only  the  fate 
of  our  society  which  is  at  stake,  but  a  final 
judgment  on  each  of  our  personal  lives.  In 
considering  this  judgment,  it  is  not  amiss 
that  we  consider  the  judgment  of  the  church 
in  Laodicea,  which  was  in  these  v/ords  from 
the  Book  of  Revelation:  "I  know  thy  works; 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  art 
lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because  thou 
sayest,  I  am  rirh,  and  increased  with  good', 
and  have  need  of  nothing:  and  knowest  not 
that  thou  art  wretclied,  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  'olind,  ai.d  naked." 

Can  we,  or  will  we,  escape  the  same  judg- 
ment? 

The  guidelines  for  those  of  us  who  choose 
to  avoid  such  a  judgment  are  clear,  but 
dem.inding. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  a  recognition 
of  the  supremacy  of  God  in  national  and 
individual  affairs,  for  without  Divine  guid- 
ance we  c.in  accomplish  nothing. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  a  return  to 
the  Constitution,  for  it  's  the  bpst  political 
charter  yet  devised  by  which  men  can  gov- 
ern themselves. 

We  must  choo.se  to  fight  for  freedom,  for 
without  it  our  existence  is  meaningless. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  honesty  and 
integrity,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  for 
without  them  our  society  is  doomed  to  deg- 
radation. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  for  law  and  order, 
for  in  the  absence  of  law  and  order,  society 
is  reduced  to  mob  rule. 

We  mu-t  choose  to  fight  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion strong  economically  througii  support  of 
free  enterprise,  fcr  without  responsible 
stewardship  of  our  resources,  we  forfeit  our 
stability. 

We  must  choose  to  fight  to  keep  the  United 
States  strong  militarily,  fcr  without  superior 
military  power  we  cannot  maintain  both 
freedom,/and  peace:  but  in  .so  doing,  we  must 
keep  e^-fer  in  mind  that  v/ithin  ourselves  are 
potentially  our  most  dangerous  enemies — 
spiritual  poverty,  preoccupation  with  ma- 
teUhism.  complacency,  and  apathy. 

It  is  a  formidable  task;  I  challenge  you  to 
its  undertaking. 


Are  the  Unsuspecting  Being  Duped  Into 
Supporting  the  Communist  Cause? 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  organizations  operating 
in  the  United  States  through  American 
agents  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  gift  certificates  and  other  mer- 
chandise to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
'^ish  to  send  such  items  to  friends  or 
relatives  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Under  the  usual  practice,  standard 
sift  packages  of  food  can  be  ordered  for 
delivery  abroad,  or  specific  items  rang- 
ing from  bicycles  to  grand  pianos  can  be 
ordered  through  a  catalog  reference  for 
^Diilar  delivery,  or  gift  certificates  can 
oe  purchased  to  be  mailed  abroad  so 
that  the  intended  beneficiary  can  do  his 
or  her  own  shopping.  American  dollars 
are,  of  course,  used  in  each  instance,  with 
the  actual  purchase  being  made  from 
state  stores  where  the  same  exist,  or 


through  such  other  retail  outlets  as  may 
be  available  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  such  goods  are  of  Communist  manu- 
facture. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  humanitarian 
purposes  which  the  advertisements  of 
such  services  emphasize  are  actually 
achieved.  However,  it  would  be  wise  for 
those  of  our  citizens  using  such  services 
to  remember  two  things :  First,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  mounting  concern  within 
the  United  States  over  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  this  is  an  effective  de- 
vice whereby  Communist  nations  may 
build  up  not  inconsiderable  dollar  cred- 
its. Second,  and  perhaps  even  more 
important,  this  type  of  activity  could 
very  easily  place  American  citizens  with 
friends  or  relatives  living  in  Soviet  bloc 
countries  in  a  rather  compromising  posi- 
tion in  that  they  may  feel  encouraged  to 
act  almost  as  subagents  for  such  a  trade 
practice  because  of  th^  vulnerability  of 
their  faraway  loved  ones. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
there  are  nine  such  organizations  in  this 
Nation  transmitting  American  dollars  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  All  are  registered  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
The  names  of  these  services  and  the 
amounts  transmitted  within  recent 
periods  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Pekao  Trading  Corp.,  25 
Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.,  transmit- 
ted a  total  of  $10,505,585.53  to  Bank 
Polska,  Kasa  Opieki,  Poland,  during  the 
period  beginning  August  23,  1962,  and 
ending  August  23, 1964. 

Second.  The  Package  Express  Co., 
1530  Bedford  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
transmitted  a  total  of  $2,673,421.10  to 
Vneshposyltorg,  U.S.S.R.,  duiing  the 
period  beginning  August  24,  1962,  and 
ending  August  24, 1964. 

Third.  Utsch  &  Associates,  Inc.,  39 
Broadway',  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmitted 
a  total  of  $5,547,110.42  to  TUZEX  Stores, 
Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1963,  and 
ending  December  31,  1964. 

Fourth.  Central  Parcel  Service,  220 
South  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  trans- 
mitted a  total  of  $386,653.26  to  Vnesh- 
posyltorg, U.S.S.R.,  during  the  period 
beginning  December  31,  1962,  and  end- 
ing December  31,  1964. 

Fifth.  Cosmos  Parcels  Express  Corp., 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y., 
transmitted  a  total  of  $1,907,722.65  to 
Vneshposyltorg,  U.S.S.R.,  during  the 
period  beginning  January  10,  1963,  and 
ending  July  10,  1964. 

Sixth.  Globe  Parcel  Service,  Inc.,  716 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  trans- 
mitted a  total  of  $1,801,315.55  to  Vnesh- 
posyltorg, U.S.S.R.,  during  the  period  be- 
giiining  December  31,  1962,  and  ending 
December  31.  1964. 

Seventh.  Gramercy  Shipping  Corp., 
118  East  28th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y., 
transmitted  a  total  of  $8,363.96  to  Vnesh- 
posyltorg during  the  period  beginning 
March  25,  1964,  and  ending  June  25, 
1964. 

Eighth.  Joseph  Brownfield,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmitted  a  total 
of  $2,805,391.90  to  Monimpex,  Hungary, 
during  the  period  beginning  November 
29,  1962,  and  ending  November  29.  1964. 


Ninth.  U.S.  Relief  Parcel  Service,  Inc., 
245  East  80th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
transmitted  a  total  of  $2,255,000  to 
Monimpex,  Hungary,  during  the  period 
beginning  November  29,  1962,  and  end- 
ing November  29,  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  point  in 
bringing  tliis  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  pass  judgment, 
in  any  way,  on  this  particular  activity. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  aware 
of  as  it  considers  ways  and  means  for 
dealing  \sith  our  balance-of-payment5 
problem,  and  that  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  of  this  or  the  other 
body  might  well  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  review  this  activity  in  order  to  insure 
that  none  of  our  citizens  are  misin- 
formed or  misled  in  any  way  concerning 
such  gifts  and  the  full  implication  there- 
of to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


_      Through  Difficulty  to  the  Stars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALEFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Thursday.  April  8. 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
in  our  day  and  time  no  lack  of  consider- 
ation and  comment  addressed  to  the 
imaginative  appeal  of  the  new  space  age. 
The  age  of  exploration  and  intrusion 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  outer  space  of 
the  universe  and  the  inner  space  of  the 
oceans.  One  aspect  of  this  new  era  and 
a  practical  realization  of  the  great 
promise  and  challenge  it  presents  is  the 
accommodation  of  the  human  physiology 
to  the  conditions  of  the  new  and  often 
hostile  characteristics  of  space  environ- 
ment. 

In  an  articulate  and  imaginative  pre- 
sentation, our  colleague  from  Texas. 
HENRr  B.  Gonzalez,  treats  this  theme. 
His  forum  w-as  a  most  appropriate  one. 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base  in  his  native  State. 
Not  only  is  Brooks  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing bases  for  the  training  of  aerospace 
pilots  and  technicians,  it  also  has  the 
first  and  most  complete  medical  facility 
dealing  with  aerospace  medicine.  I  com- 
mend to  the  House  the  reading  of  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Gonzalez  which  are  in- 
corporated herein  below: 

Per  Aspera  Ad  Astra 

(Address  of  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 

at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Apr.  2,  1965) 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  appropriate 
theme  for  a  dining  In  at  Brooks  than  this 
one — through  difficulty  to  the  stars — 
which  Is  similar  to  the  motto  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force. 

It  was  here  that  John  Kennedy,  on  the 
eve  of  his  death,  his  untimely  voyage  to 
the  great  beyond,  said : 

"Ajid  In  the  new  frontiers  of  outer  space. 
whUe  headlines  may  be  made  by  others  In 
other  places,  history  Is  being  madei  every 
day  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  Aero- 
space Medical  Center,  without  whom  there 
could  be  no  history." 

Mankind  has  always  been  held  in  a  state 
of  fascination  by  mysteries,  and  men  have 
ever  tried  to  understand  and  conquer  those 
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things  which  have  been  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. It  has  been  this  persistent 
curiosity  that  has  brought  us  to  our  pres- 
ent state  of  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical understanding.  Yet  the  deepest 
mysteries  remain  unsolved,  and  you  are  en- 
gaged in  probing  some  of  these  secrets,  to 
help  solve  the  dark  secrets  of  the  universe 
Itself. 

Men  are  drawn  to  the  shores  of  oceans 
because  they  cannot  understand  or  com- 
prehend the  awesome  powers  and  strange 
beauty  of  what  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain 
called  the  ocean  sea,  that  fearsome  water 
that  covers  most  of  our  earth.  We  have 
learned  to  sail  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
and  even  to  dive  and  cruise  In  the  bor- 
derlands of  Its  depths,  but  man  has  yet  to 
discover  how  to  survive  in  the  greatest 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  so  its  deepest  mys- 
teries remain  undiscovered,  its  awesome 
powers  a  secret  yet  to  be  opened  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Just  as  men  have  stood  on 
lonely  beaches  and  pondered  the  awesome 
powers  of  the  sea,  so  they  have  stood  trans- 
fixed, gazing  at  the  depth  and  mystery  of 
the  heavens,  always  wondering  what  secrets 
the  stars  held  and  whether  there  were  other 
worlds  like  our  own  in  that  infinite  distance 
of  the  universe. 

If  the  secrets  of  the  sea  remain  unknown, 
It  is  because  men  have  yet  to  learn  how  to 
survive  In  the  vast  depths  of  the  hostile 
ocean.  And  if  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
are  stlU  unknown  to  our  Inquiring  minds. 
It  is  because  we  cannot  live  yet  in  the  void 
of  space.  Only  If  man  can  live  in  space  can 
he  conquer  it,  and  he  can  survive  in  space 
only  through  the  efforts  of  men  like  you. 
If  one  day  we  do  Journey  to  the  moon  and 
beyond,  and  if  one  day  the  darkness  of  space 
Is  understood  by  men,  it  will  be  In  no  small 
part  due  to  your  diligence,  your  persistence, 
your  energy,  and  your  unflagging  curiosity. 

And  what  of  man  and  the  moon,  what  of 
man  and  the  stars? 

Ko  one  can  truly  say  when  a  man  first 
gazed  at  the  stars,  or  what  he  thought  be- 
cause this  surely  happened  long  before  his- 
tory was  recorded. 

Ancient  men  worshiped  the  stars  as  gods. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  men  believed  that 
the  stars  held  the  keys  to  man's  fate,  that 
the  stars  could  be  read  as  signs  to  say  wheth- 
er a  man  would  have  a  good  or  bad  day,  or 
whether  his  life  would  be  happy  or  marred 
with  misfortune.  Astrology  was  popular  with 
the  Egyptians  and  with  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  still  a  favorite  practice  of  people  all  over 
the  world.  Even  today,  you  can  read  your 
fortune  in  the  newspapers,  your  fate  fore- 
told by  readers  of  the  stars.  We  all  know 
that  the  position  of  the  stars  and  the  con- 
Junctions  of  the  planets  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  fate  and  fortune,  but  men  do  not 
understand  the  stars  yet,  and  so  their  mys- 
tery lends  itself  to  the  foretelling  of  time, 
through  that  most  ancient  of  arts,  astrol- 
ogy. 

The  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  In- 
dians of  Central  America  all  observed  the 
stars.  They  were  able  to  see  that  the  heavens 
moved  in  an  orderly  fashion,  were  able  to 
construct  calendars  based  on  the  movements 
of  the  universe  itself.  Their  observations 
were  by  no  means  crude,  for  who  today  can 
match  the  Aztec  calendar  for  accuracy, 
though  the  Aztecs  left  no  key  to  their  lan- 
guage, though  they  themselves  disappeared 
as  a  civilization. 

Z^'en  more  astounding  to  us  in  the  20th 
centvu^  than  the  acctiracy  of  the  Aztec 
astronomers,  is  that  of  the  men  who  built 
the  circle  of  stones  in  EIngland,  at  Stonehenge, 
perhaps  as  an  observatory,  perhaps  as  a  tem- 
ple, but  perhaps  as  a  giant  calculator  by 
which  the  eiillpses  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
the  phases  ol  the  sun  could  be  accurately 
forecast. 


No  one  truly  knows  the  mystery  of  Stone- 
henge today,  though  generations  of  scien- 
tists have  speculated  on  its  purposes. 

But  by  far  the  most  Interesting  theory 
about  Stonehenge  Is  that  it  was  in  fact  an 
enormous  calculator,  a  computer  by  which 
men  could  gage  the  actions  of  the  heavens 
and  foretell  with  great  accuracy  the  phenom- 
ena of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

No  one  can  ever  know  absolutely  why 
Stonehenge  was  built,  nor  what  it  was  used 
for.  But  if  the  theory  that  Stonehenge  was 
a  calculator  is  true — and  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
prove it — then  that  huge  and  mute  circle  of 
stones  on  England's  lonely  moor  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  power  of  the  stars  over 
man's  Imagination,  as  a  monument  to  skill 
and  daring  and  curiosity. 

The  Intensity  of  the  power  that  the  search 
for  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  the  deter- 
mination of  conquest  of  space  holds  over 
men's  minds  can  be  attested  to  by  the 
manned  space  flights.  E\-ery  time  a  man  is 
launched  into  space,  millions  of  people  gath- 
er quietly  before  their  television  sets,  watch- 
ing the  great  rockets  thrusting  men  Into 
that  ultimate  ocean.  Infinite  space  Itself. 
And  though  we  cannot  see  the  space  capsules 
as  they  cruise  on  the  edge  of  space,  we  follow 
their  progress  through  illuminated  maps 
and  count  the  seconds  from  the  mission 
clocks,  always  praying  that  that  lonely  man 
or  men  will  retxirn  safely  from  his  brief  dive 
into  that  vast  void. 

And  so  today,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  man,  we  have  our  eyes  on 
the  heavens,  determined  to  solve  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  the  infinite  universe.  And 
if  those  mysteries  are  solved  it,  will  be  be- 
cause men  could  go  into  space  and  live  long 
enough  to  learn  the  secrets  that  are  locked 
in  that  void.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  manned  space  flight  de- 
pends on  people  like  you,  because  on  your 
shoulders  is  the  burden  of  devising  systems 
that  will  permit  men  to  live  in  space,  that 
most  hostile  of  all  environments.  The  con- 
quest of  the  vastness  of  space  depends  heav- 
ily on  life  support  systems,  and  when  that 
conquest  is  done,  you  will  be  able  to  take 
just  pride  in  a  near-Impossible  task  well 
done.  J 

'  n 

Sometimes  we  seem  obsessed  In  this  coun- 
try by  the  drive  for  space,  and  indeed  the 
quest  for  knowledge  is  as  i)ervaslve  as  any- 
thing else  in  our  lives. 

There  are  a  few  central  facts  governing 
our  lives,  and  one  of  these  is  the  explosion 
of  knowledge  in  this  centxiry. 

In  this  centiu-y  knowledge  has  advanced 
so  far  and  so  quickly  that  few  men  can  con- 
ceive of  it  or  grasp  It.  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
the  great  Elizabethan  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher, once  set  out  to  learn  all  he  could  of 
the  world's  fund  of  knowledge.  No  man  to- 
day however  brilliant,  would  dare  attempt 
to  learn  everything  about  a  single  disci- 
pline, let  alone  all  of  them! 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  age-old  question  of  whether 
man  Is  master  over  his  creations,  or  whether 
he  himself  will  be  mastered  by  the  products 
of  his  own  genius.  If  this  Pandora's  box 
question  was  important  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  ago,  it  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance today,  when  our  very  survival  depends 
on  It.  These  momentous  questions  remain 
unresolved  today — perhaps  we  may  never 
solve  them — but  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must. 

Will  the  atom — whose  secrets  were  un- 
locked to  form  the  deadliest  of  all  engines 
of  destruction  almost  exactly  twenty  years 
ago — become  our  servant  or  our  master;  will 
it  be  a  great,  inexhaustible  genie,  or  will  It 
destroy  \is  all? 

What  win  outer  space  be,  when  we  have 
conquered  it?    Will  It  be  a  battleground  or 


will  it  offer  a  peaceful  area  of  exploration  or 
even  commerce?  Will  the  life  support  sys- 
tems we  are  building  be  used  to  insure  man's 
survival  In  space  or  only  insure  the  ability 
to  use  space  to  destroy  life  here  on  earth? 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  these  questions 
here  tonight,  for  no  man  could.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  if  our  knowledge  is  greater, 
then  so  is  otir  responsibility;  and  if  o\a 
power  is  greater,  so  also  Is  the  burden  on  us 
to  vise  that  power  responsibly. 

As  a  politician  I  cannot  avoid  these  issues. 
As  scientists,  neither  can  you.  For  a  scien- 
tist does  not  work  in  a  vacuum.  His  work 
is  related  to  the  world  outside  his  labora- 
tory; his  experiments  have  an  impact  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  test  tube. 

Like  the  chain  reaction  under  the  stadium 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Che  discoveries 
of  science  can  pose  grave  new  problems  for 
the  world  outside.  But  while  the  scientist 
holds  some  responsibility  to  direct  the  uses 
of  his  discoveries,  he  is  not  and  cannot  be 
alone  In  this  responsibility;  he  and  his  fel- 
low man  must  bear  the  burden  together. 

I  believe  that  the  scientific  community  has 
done  admirably  well  in  helping  direct  the 
new-foUnd  powers  and  knowledge  of  our 
time,  and  this  is  an  achievement  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud.  I,  for  one,  am  grate- 
ful for  the  leadership  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

But  why  should  a  scientist  help  direct  the 
uses  of  knowledge  and  power?  I  have  said 
that  it  is  because  he  does  not  work  in  a 
vacuvmi;  and  his  work  affects  the  community 
at  large.  No  man  could  give  a  better  reason 
for  a  scientist  to  take  up  his  social  respon- 
sibilities than  did  John  Donne,  who  wrote 
his  Immortal  essays  in  the  early  1600's.  In 
his  devotions,  Donne  said  that  "No  man  la 
an  island,  entire  of  itself."  And,  "Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind."  If  Donne  was  involved  in 
mankind,  so  are  we  today,  for  we  literally 
hold  the  fate  of  all  mankind  in  our  h^ds. 
And  If  anyone  is  unconvinced  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  mankind,  let  him  remember 
Donne's  words:  "But  I  do  nothing  upon  my- 
self, and  yet  I  am  mine  own  executioner." 
If  we  fail  to  take  up  our  responsibilities,  U 
we  do  nothing,  we  may  very  well  be  acting  as 
our  own  executioners. 

But  we  have  not  failed,  thus  far.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  great  problems  caused  by  our 
scientific  advances,  and  if  we  have  not  yet 
solved  all  our  problems,  we  have  at  least  not 
taken  the  easy  way  out  by  refusing  to  think 
about  them  at  all. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  determined  not 
to  use  space  as  a  mere  area  in  which  to  race, 
but  have  instead  taken  the  more  difficult 
road  of  a  systematic,  carefully  plarmed  and 
deliberate  exploration  of  space.  But  lest  any 
man  be  tempted  to  forget  our  determina- 
tion to  remain  a  free  and  powerful  nation, 
we  are  also  exploring  the  possible  military 
applications  of  space  technology.  So  In 
space,  as  with  the  atom  before,  we  are  top- 
ing for  the  best  by  making  peaceful  use  of 
our  power  and  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time  preparing  for  the  worst  by  keeping  our 
military  technology  strong. 

As  scientists,  you  are  meeting  your  re- 
sponsibilities to  mankind  by  helping  to  meet 
our  dual  goals  in  space — peace,  but  with  a 
strong  guard  up. 

m 

As  a  politician,  I  deal  with  every  aspect 
of  public  policy;  I  decide  on  and  cast  votes 
dealing  in  issues  great  and  small,  and  deal 
with  every  condition  found  In  a  city  and 
county  of  700,000  people. 

I  am  constantly  made  aware  that  most 
people  are  not  really  very  concerned  with 
affairs  outside  of  their  Immediate  concern. 
That  Is,  even  though  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  are  concerned  about"— say  civil 
rights  In  MUslsslppl  and  poverty  in  We« 
Virginia,  most  of  us  are  not  concerned  at  an. 
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beyond  reading  the  headlines  and  perhaps 
developing  an  opinion,  one  way  or  another. 

I  wonder  whether  we  can  afford  this  atti- 
tude of  noninvolvement.  As  scientists  and 
as  politicians — can  we  limit  ourselves  to  oxxr 
test  tubes  and  offices?    I  think  not. 

It  was  here  in  San  Antonio  that  a  great 
example  was  set  •  •  •  men  dedicated  to  the 
discipline  of  scientific  inquiry  and  truth 
met  •  •  *  several  Russian  scientists  Joined 
•  »  •  no  fear  or  reprisal  •  •  •  no  taint,  etc. 
Perhaps  only  in  this  environment  may  we 
find  mankind's  salvation. 

I  think  that  we  must  be  involved  in  society 
and  In  the  world  around  us.  If  we  are  not 
really  involved,  if  we  stand  aside,  we  are 
abandoning  the  field  to  others,  risking  that 
nothing  at  all  be  done  to  correct  blight  and 
injustice,  and  risking  that  what  is  done  Is 
wrong.  These  are  risks  that,  as  citizens  in 
a  free  society,  we  cannot  afford  to  take.  A 
free  society  is  a  thing  of  great  passions — 
that  is  the  difference  between  a  free  country 
and  an  enclosed  one.  For  in  a  totalitarian 
country  you  will  find  indifference — nonin- 
volvement— a  dependence  on  decisions  ren- 
dered from  above.    A  totalitarian  society  Is 


a  dispassionate  one,  If  you  will;  It  Is  cold 
and  Indifferent. 

Aristotle  wrote  that,  by  definition  "Man  Is 
a  political  animal."  We  are  Indeed  political 
animals.  In  our  politics  there  are  great  pas- 
sions, because  great  passions  are  the  stuff  of 
which  freedom  is  made.  That  is  why,  I  be- 
lieve, we  cannot  afford  to  be  aloof,  un- 
Involved,  and  dispassionate;  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  others  suffer  or  be  subjected  to 
degradation  and  injustice.  James  Baldwin 
wrote  in  a  fine  essay  not  long  ago  that  "who- 
ever debases  others  is  debasing  himself." 
And  this  is  true.  We  can  neither  afford 
to  debase  others  nor  stand  aside  while  others 
are  being  debased.  The  essence  of  ovu-  free 
society  Is  Involvement,  concern,  participa- 
tion. No  man,  no  matter  what  his  calling, 
can  afford  to  abandon  the  political  field  to 
others.  As  a  freeman,  he  Is  obliged  to  make 
his  own  decisions  and  to  play  his  own  role, 
not  leave  it  to  others. 

I  think  that  we  would  prefer  to  have  a 
neater  society.  Freedom  and  democracy  are 
not  really  very  neat.  Decisions  are  hard  to 
arrive  at  in  a  free  country,  and  there  Is  al- 
ways dissent.    It  is  noisy  and  sometimes  It 


Is  confusing;  but  It  is  good.  A  free,  healthy 
society  is  a  noisy  thing,  not  a  neat  one.  It 
has  no  quick  and  easy  solution  to  anything, 
it  Is  stubborn,  hard  to  manage,  raucous,  pas- 
sionate— but  It  is  a  healthy  and  Invigorating 
thing.  As  scientists,  as  military  men,  as  cit- 
izens— we  are  obligated  to  keep  It  that  way. 
So  our  responsibility  to  society  extends  be- 
yond the  laboratory.  You  must  help  direct 
the  uses  made  of  your  discoveries,  to  help 
Insvu-e  that  the  knowledge  is  ovu-  servant 
rather  than  our  master.  But  beyond  even 
this  awesome  duty,  you  and  I  must  be  in- 
volved in  all  of  the  concern  of  our  society 
and  in  all  of  the  problems  of  our  fell»w  men, 
because  that  Is  our  responsibility  as  freemen 
in  a  free  society. 

Oiu"  challenges  are  great,  for  we  live  In  a 
time  of  great  discovery.  If  our  problems  in 
this  world  are  great,  so  are  our  opportunities. 

I  am  optimistic  about  our  future,  precisely 
because  we  do  have  great  responsibilities, 
great  challenges  and  great  opportunities. 

In  our  age,  we  can,  by  the  proper  use  erf 
our  knowledge  and  power  make  all  men  free. 
And  we  will. 

Per  ardua  ad  astra. 


SENATE 

Frid.w,  April  9, 1965 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  April  8, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  who  revealest  Thyself 
in  all  that  is  true  and  pure  and  lovely: 
We  beseech  Thee  so  to  cleanse  our  hearts 
of  impurities,  that  they  may  be  fitting 
audience  chambers  for  Thy  presence, 
knowing  that  it  is  the  pure  in  heart  who 
see  God. 

0  Thou  who  art  light,  and  in  whom 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  help  us  so  to 
fling  open  the  windows  of  our  lives  and 
to  lift  its  curtains,  that  we  may  be  flood- 
ed with  Thy  effulgence. 

We  pause  amid  relentless  duties,  to 
acknowledge  our  human  frailties  and  to 
lean  our  weakness  against  the  pillars  of 
Thy  almightiness.  Grant  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  wisdom,  courage,  and  understand- 
ing adequate  to  meet  the  perplexing  de- 
mands of  each  recurring  day.  Make  us 
worthy  ministers  of  Him  whom  we  re- 
member with  adoration,  these  days  of  the 
passion,  and  whose  love  alone  can  con- 
quer hate.  Help  us  to  heal  our  sorely 
wounded  world.  And  may  our  own  atti- 
tudes to  all  other  members  of  Thy  human 
family  help  to  break  down  the  barriers  to 
human  brotherhood.  Wherever  and 
whenever  we  touch  other  lives,  grant  us 
the  grace  to  take  Thy  sweet  flowers  of 
peace  and  plant  them  there. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.    Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  for  the  aged  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supple- 
mentary health  benefits  program  and  an 
expanded  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance, to  increase  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system,  to  improve  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  .Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday.  April  8.  1965, 
was  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  market- 
ing quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  to- 
bacco price  support  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  30)  to  honor  the 
victory  over  poliomyelitis. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6675) 
to  provide  a  hospital  insurance  program 
for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  a  supplementary  health  bene- 
fits program  and  an  expanded  program 
of  medical  assistance,  to  increase  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  improve 
the  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
irrequested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  now  operating  imder  con- 
trolled time? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  operating  under 
controlled  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  support  of  the  amendment  that  I 
have  cosponsored  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
Last  night  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  After  I  had  spoken,  the 
dis*-inguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  responded  and  referred  to  the 
colloquy  which  took  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  day  before,  in  which 
I  expressed  the  view  that  under  the  bill, 
actions  in  State  courts,  reviewable  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  could  be  initiated 
to  test  constitutionality,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  assented  to  my  view. 
Last  ni?ht  the  distinguished  Senator 
stated  that  he  could  not  understand 
_  why  the  pending  amendment  was  neces- 
sary, or  why  I  was  supporting  it  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  review  initiated  in 
State  courts.  I  should  like  to  respond. 
I  did  say  that  It  is  my  view  that  ac- 
tions can  be  initiated  in  State  courts,  and 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  test 
the  provisions  of  the  bill:  if  I  did  not 
so  believe  I  could  not  support  the  bill, 
as  much  as  I  believe  that  the  availability 
and  quality  of  education  nuist  be  im- 
proved. 

But  saying  that  does  not  argue  against 
the  amendment;  it  is  an  argument  for  it. 
We  know  that  a  constitutional  issue  Is 
at  stake.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
deny  it.  Everyone  knows  it.  We  know 
that  in  recent  years  this  issue  has  been 
brought  to  the  fore.  Great  interest  has 
been  manifested  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
particularly  in  the  so-called  prayer  cases. 
Even  if  action  may  be  brought  in  State 
>  courts,  Congress  should  assume  its  own 
responsibility  in  connection  with  its  leg- 
islation— this  bill — and,  by  adopting 
our  amendment,  provide  a  procedure  to 
acsure  that  action  can  be  brought  in 
the  Federal  courts  which  we  know  cannot 
be  done  today. 

We  are  embarking  on  a  new  course  of 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  a  course  which  I  support  in  prin- 
ciple; but  we  should  enable  the  courts 
to  provide  clear  constitutional  guide- 
posts.  The  administration  is  evading 
this  serious  issue.  If  Congress  also 
evades,  pretends  the  issue  does  not  exist, 
it  will  not  meet  its  responsibilities,  it  will 
appear  cowardly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  14th 
amendment  made  the  1st  amendment 
applicable  to  States,  there  have  been 
three  State  decisions  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  State- raised  tax  funds 
may  be  used  to  provide  textbooks  for 
sectarian  schools  or  students  attending 
sectarian  schools.  One  was  an  Oregon 
case,  another  a  South  Dakota  case,  and 
the  third  a  New  Mexico  case.  Every 
one  of  those  cases  held  that  under  the 
State  constitutional  provisions  similar 
to  the  first  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  it  was  an  unconstitutional 
act  to  use  tax-raised  moneys  for  the  fur- 


nishing of  textbooks  to  sectarian  schools 
or  their  students. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  Federal  de- 
cision on  this  question,  and  Congress  is 
legislating  In  constitutional  darkness 
rather  than  constitutional  light. 

We  who  sponsor  the  amendment  mere- 
ly propose  that  there  be  a  Federal  stat- 
ute to  provide  that  taxpayer  suits  may 
be  brought  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  tax 
funds  for  aid  to  sectarian  schools  or 
their  pupils. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse  1,  the  able  manager  of 
the  bill,  admits  that  there  ought  to  be 
provision  for  court  review,  but  raises  the 
question  that  perhaps  such  review  may 
be  had  in  State  courts.  Why  should 
Congress  depend  on  State  lav.'s  and  State 
courts  rather  than  on  Federal  laws  and 
Federal  courts  for  enlightenment  on  the 
subject  of  what  Congress  can  do  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
There  ought  to  be  access  to  Federal 
courts,  even  if  State  courts  afford  a 
remedy,  which  is  far  from  certain. 

Then  my  good  friend  from  Oregon 
thinks  that  perhaps  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture Congress  may  pass  a  law  to  permit 
judicial  review  in  Federal  courts  of  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  use  of  tax  moneys  for 
the  benefit  of  sectarian  schools  or  their 
pupils.  I  heard  those  beguihng  words  2 
years  ago.  They  promise  us  pie  in  the 
sky  by  and  by.  I  say  let  us  pass  such  a 
law  now.  Let  us  pass  a  court  review  law 
now.  Let  us  find  out  whether  Congress 
has  constitutional  power  to  authorize  the 
use  of  Federal  tax  moneys  for  the  bene- 
fit of  sectarian  schools  or  the  pupils  of 
sectarian  schools.  We  can  do  that  by 
adopting  the  pending  amendment.  Con- 
gress ought  to  know  what  the  Constitu- 
tion means  on  this  point. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a  very 
simple  court  review  procedure.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  suits  must  be  brought  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  An  appeal  would  lie  under 
existing  Federal  statute  from  any  deci- 
sion adverse  to  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  could  not  be  any 
more  speedy  mode  established  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  dis- 
bursements or  grants.  The  amendment 
provides  that  if  more  than  one  suit  is 
brought  to  test  the  same  proposed  dis- 
bursement or  grant,  the  suits  could  be 
consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  trial.  It 
would  allov;  one  taxpayer  to  sue  as  the 
representative  of  all  taxpayers. 

Congress  ought  to  provide  for  a  judi- 
cial review  of  the  constitutionality  of  aid 
to  sectarian  schools  or  their  pupils.  If 
Senators  wish  to  degrade  Congress  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  they 
ought  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
and  thus  convince  the  American  people 
that  Congress  is  -unwilling  to  ascertain 
or  learn  the  extent  of  its  own  power 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Othei-wise,  Senators  ought  to 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  two  or  three  points  by  way  of 
summai-y.  In  my  judgment,  my  very  dear 
and  respected  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
Cooper]  has  admitted  a  large  part  of  my 
case.  I  pointed  out  last  night,  as  he  ad- 
mits again  this  morning,  that  he  recog- 
nizes that  in  all  probability  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  get  this  issue  through  State 
courts  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  of 
the  cases  that  have  already  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  are  State  cases,  and  oth- 
er State  cases  are  already  on  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  referring 
to  a  Maryland  court  case  on  this  subject. 
in  which  the  Maryland  court  upheld  aid 
to  church  colleges.  The  type  of  aid  is 
similar  to  that  provided  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  So  such 
cases  are  on  their  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  procedure  is  already 
available. 

Next,  the  bill  contains  two  judicial  re- 
view sections,  section  207  and  section 
509,  whereby  actions  can  be  taken  by 
State  officials  against  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  As  I  said 
last  night,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
such  appeals  can  be  taken  without  be- 
coming involved  in  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Next,  as  I  said  last  night,  there  will  be 
introduced — and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  cosponsor  it;  they  have  in 
the  past  said  they  would — an  independ- 
ent bill  for  judicial  review.  That  bill 
will  cover  all  Federal  programs  of  grants 
and  loans  to  instftutions  of  religious 
denominations.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 11  such  programs. 

This  amendment  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education  bill.  To  do  so  would  de- 
lay implementation  of  the  procedures  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  because  it  could  op- 
erate against  the  educationally  deprived 
children  fr%m  5  to  17  years  of  age  at- 
tending private  schools  of  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  bill.  Such  an  amend- 
ment as  this  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  bill.  Think  of  the  5  million  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  in  this  coun- 
try, to  be  affected  by  the  bill,  whose  hope 
for  educational  improvement  would  be 
shipwrecked  by  the  amendment.  Why? 
Because  the  amendment  would  stop  the 
implementation  of  the  program  for  all 
the  years  it  would  take  to  go  through 
the  courts  to  gain  a  final  resoluticm  in 
respect  to  the  judicial  review  amend- 
ment. It  could  bring  to  an  end  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  equity  courts  of  the 
country. 

Congress  should  be  allowed  to  move 
ahead  with  the  program.  Subsequently, 
if  the  courts  decide  that  the  funds  should 
not  have  been  awarded  to  the  schools, 
the  institutions  can  refund  them. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  formerly  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
wrote  in  the  committee  report  a  section 
on  judicial  review,  at  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  because  he 
made  a  study  and  a  presentation  in  com- 
mittee that  caused  the  committee  to  de- 
cide not  even  to  take  up  an  amendment 
on  judicial  review. 
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My  plea  this  morning  is  to  defeat  the 
amendment  so  as  to  make  certain  that 
the  educationally  deprived  children  of 
the  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
implementation  of  the  act.  Then  let 
Senators  who  favor  a  judicial  review 
amendment  join  with  me  in-  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Morse-Clark  judicial  re- 
view bill  which  will  be  made  applicable 
to  all  Federal  programs  in  the  Nation. 

Let  us  get  to  a  vote.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  test  as  to  whether  we  really 
ought  to  have  a  judicial  review  on  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress.  I  shall  be  ready 
to  drop  a  bill  into  the  hopper  as  soon  as 
this  bill  is  signed.  However,  in  the 
meantime  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  eyes 
from  the  5  million  or  more  educationally 
deprived  children  in  the  country  who 
would  be  benefited  by  enactment  of  H.R. 
2362.  That  benefit  could  be  lost  for 
years  if  we  were  to  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  \^'ith  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BURDICK  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afBrmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  On  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
.  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
m  the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have 
^  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 


If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family 
and  his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

(No.  50  Leg.] 
YEAS— 32 
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Allott 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Bass 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Simpson 

Bible 

Gore 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Dirk.sen 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dominick 

Jackson 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Jordan, Idaho 
NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Murphy 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Hoggs 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Case 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

Chxirch 

McGee 

Randolph 

Clark 

McGovern 

Riblcoff 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Scott 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Smathers 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Smith 

Harris 

Monroney 

Tydings 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Inouye 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Javits 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Dodd 

Miller 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    69 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  69,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
it  will  not  take  much  more  than  10  min- 
utes to  discuss.  I  hoi>e  Members  will  re- 
main.   I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  8,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  'Federal  percentage'  and  the  'low- 
income  factor'  shall  be  50  per  centum  and 
S2.000,  respectively,  and 

'■(2 1  for  each  of  such  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  an  additional  amount  shall  be 
determined  using  a  'Federal  percentage'  of 
25  per  centum  and  a  'low-income  factor'  of 
S3,000  but  more  than  $2,000  (excluding  chil- 
dren counted  under  section  203(a)(2)(B)), 
and  added  to  the  basic  grant,  if  (A)  such 
amount  is  matched  by  State  or  local  funds, 
or  both,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
such  basic  grant  and  (B)  at  the  option  of 
the  State  educational  agency  of  each  State, 
such  agency  elects  to  receive  for  such  year 
the  amount  determined  under  this  clause 
(2)  in  lieu  of  a  special  incentive  grant  pur- 
suant to  section  204. 

Any  amount  contributed  by  a  State  for  the 
purpose  of  clause  (2)  shall  be  in  addition  to 
regular  payments  of  State  aid  made  by  such 
State,  and  any  amount  made  available  by  a 
local  educational  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
such  clause  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
shall  represent  an  increase  in  such  year  in 
current  expenditures  of  local  funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  education  by 
such  agency  over  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  previous  fiscal  year." 

On  page  9,  line  16,  after  "shall"  Insert 
",  If  no  election  has  befen  made  to  receive  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  203 
(c)(2)  in  lieu  thereof,". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  after  "shall"  insert 
",  if  no  election  has  been  made  to  receive  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  203 
(c)(2)  in  lieu  thereof,". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  10  minutes  to  a 
side,  the  time  to  be  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ex- 
plain the  amendment  very  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  how  much  time  he  allots 
to  himself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  set  a  realistic  level  for 
the  definition  of  "poverty,"  as  this  is  a 
bill  directed  to  help  children  of  poor 
families.    The  amendment  sets  for  the 
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second  and  third  years  of  the  program— 
this  being  a  3 -year  program— a  $3,000 
level,  in  lieu  of  the  $2,000  level  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  bill;  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years,  in 
administering  the  $3,000  level,  there 
shall  be  a  matching  contribution  by  the 
State  and,  or  local  school  district  of  one- 
half  of  what  the  Federal  Government 
contributes. 

As  there  is  no  matching  contribution 
now  at  the  $2,000  level,  it  will  be  a  shar- 
ing program  between  the  Federal  and 
State  and /or  local  governments  in  the 
second  and  third  year  for  those  children 
who  fall  In  the  bracket  coming  from 
families  of  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

The  reason  for  not  applying  this 
amendment  to  the  first  year  is  clear: 
The  program  now  has  appropriation 
amounts  which  have  been  agreed  upon. 
Therefore,  we  would  not  wish  to  tamper 
with  them  for  the  first  year.  But  in  the 
second  and  third  years,  we  shall  have 
gained  1  year's  experience  and  the  ap- 
propriation amounts  yet  remain  to  be 
fixed.  Therefore,  it  is  now  possible  to 
affect  the  administration  of  the  law  for 
those  years. 

The  reason  for  the  $3,000  level  is  as 
follows:  It  is  realistic  in  the  big  cities. 
The  big  cities  house  over  70  percent  of 
American  families,  and  they  are  the  seat 
of  poveity. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  a  prediction 
that,  no  matter  what  we  do  with  this 
amendment  today,  during  the  second 
and  third  years,  this  is  the  way  the  pro- 
gram is  going  to  operate.  I  am  confi- 
dent of  that.  Therefore,  rather  than 
wait  until  then  to  consider  new  pro- 
graming for  those  who  really  need  it, 
which  always  takes  a  year,  let  us  let  the 
State  and.  local  educational  authorities 
know  now,  so  that  they  can  plan  and  pre- 
pare to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  what  will 
happen  in  the  second  and  third  years. 
We  are  going  to 'do  it  anyhow,  so  let  us, 
for  once  in  our  lives,  give  them  notice 
which  will  enable  them  to  really  enjoy 
these  benefits. 

The  money  which  Is  involved  in  this 
particular  amendment  is  approximately 
$300  million  for  the  second  year.  This 
is  not  money  which  is  in  addition  to  what 
we  already  provide  under  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  bill  now  contains  a  section  for 
incentive  grants  in  the  second  and  third 
year  to  match  the  improvements  in  edu- 
cational efforts  by  the  various  school 
districts  during  those  years. 

No  estimate  of  the  amount  which  the 
incentive  grants  will  cost  is  given  us  at 
the  present  time.  Hence,  the  best  esti- 
mate we  can  make  is  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  what 
is  contemplated  by  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  provides  that  if  a  dis- 
trict takes  the  incentive  grants,  it  can- 
not get  the  benefit  of  this  amendment. 
If  it  takes  the  matching  grants  under 
the  amendment  it  does  not  get  the  bene- 
fit of  these  incentive  grants.  There  is 
an  option.  So  there  is  no  real  increase 
in  the  money.  Look  at  the  increase  in 
benefits.  There  is  a  60  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  who  will  bene- 
fit. It  goes  from  roughly  the  area  of 
magnitude  of  5  million  children  to  over 


8  million  children  when  we  up  the  limit 
right  now. 

All  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  will  affect 
will  be  11  percent  of  school  children.  By 
this  amendment,  we  will  put  that  up  to 
the  respectful  figure  of  20  percent  and 
still  keep  well  within  the  poverty  level. 

The  $2,000  level  is  a  new  arbitrary 
level.  The  $3,000  level  is  the  established 
level.  The  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, for  example,  in  connection  with  Its 
programs,  for  preschool  children,  known 
as  Project  Head  Start,  has  a  $3,000  pov- 
erty level.  The  administration's  higher 
educational  bill  fixes  a  $3,000  poverty 
level  in  setting  forth  the  requirements 
for  a  student  to  receive  a  scholarship  In- 
centive under  S.  600. 

In  short,  if  a  youngster  is  in  the  pre- 
school period,  the  poverty  level  is  $3,000. 
If  he  is  in  his  college  years,  the  poverty 
level  is  $3,000;  but  if  he  is  in  an  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  the  poverty 
level  is  only  $2,000  according  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  be  extremely  wise  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  For  once  in  a  long  while 
let  us  give  educational  planners  the  op- 
portunity for  notice  and  preparation  as 
to  what  is  the  intention  with  respect  to 
this  law.  It  will  practically  double  the 
number  of  children  and  cost  little  in  the 
way  of  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  know  what  the  figure 
is.  It  is  still  only  one-third  of  the  ag- 
gregate sum  we  are  setting  aside  in  re- 
turn for  the  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  who  will  benefit. 

Upon  this  ground,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  amendment. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is 
one  of  the  most  ardent  proponents  of  the 
idea  of  a  change  in  the  formula,  for 
which  he  has  pleaded  with  the  greatest 
conviction. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  It 
is  a  real  exercise  of  statesmanship  on  his 
part  to  have  felt  that  if  he  could  not  have 
his  way  on  an  issue  which  he  is  deeply 
convinced  is  right,  at  least  he  wishes  to 
make  the  program  meaningful  in  another 
way  and  he  has  joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  my  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  invite  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  to  the  unique  position  of  intel- 
lectual integrity  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Y^rk  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  those 
very  kind  words  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions,  in  order  to  make  the  situation 
crystal  clear. 

Subsection  (1)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment not  only  establishes  for  the  first 
year  what  the  poverty  level  will  be,  but 
for  the  2   succeeding  years  also   as  a 


base  program  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  first  section  remains  at  $2,000  for 
the  first  year,  and  in  the  second  and  third 
years  it  goes  to  $3,000  with  the  matching 
funds. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Even  in  the  second 
year,  as  I  understand,  it  will  still  be 
$2,000  as  the  base? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  the  Senator  Is 
adding  onto  that  in  the  second  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  in  the  children  who 
are  now  on  welfare,  whose  parents  earn 
$2,000? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  resene 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  has  raised  through  his  amend- 
ment a  concept  which  I  am  reluctantly 
constrained  to  oppose.  The  effect  of  the 
distinguished  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  be  felt  in  the  first  year.  It  re- 
lates to  that  which  will  take  place  in  the 
second  and  third  years  of  this  program. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  would 
have  been  far  more  appealing  if  in  this 
bill,  we  were  setting  up,  or  wished  to  set 
up,  formulas  regarding  funds  allocation 
in  the  second  or  third  years. 

Let  me  point  out  that  for  the  second 
year  of  the  program  we  shall  receive  a 
recommendation  from  the  President 
either  for  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in 
fimds.  We  should  at  that  time  decide 
upon  the  formulas  for  the  various  titles 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  know  the  funds 
available  are  going  to  be.  We  voted  on 
this  amendment  in  committee  and  the 
committee  rejected  it. 

Under  amendments  to  the  bill  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  determination  of  the 
formula  and  the  amounts  of  money  to  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  is 
reserved  for  the  Congress.  The  House 
insisted  upon  that.  The  administration 
must  come  before  us  next  year  with  its 
recommendations  as  to  how  much  money 
can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  how 
that  sum  of  money  can  best  be  allocated 
amongst  the  States.  My  first  point  is, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  not  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  on  intent  as  to 
what  we  will  do  next  year  at  this  time. 
We  should  wait  to  see  what  our  problem 
will  be  a  year  from  now.  We  should 
reserve  to  ourselves,  next  year,  decisions 
on  this  point. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  25-percent 
factor  which  is  inherent  in  the  Senators 
amendment  in  the  second  and  third 
year,  here  we  are  dealing  essentially  with 
a  matching  provision. 

The  major  objection  to  be  raised 
against  this  proposal  is  the  provision  for 
matching  funds.  While  such  provisions 
have  been  common  in  Federal  categori- 
cal aid  legislation  In  the  past,  it  wouia 
be  quite  inappropriate  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  title  I  of  this  legislation  mvoivj 
ing,  as  it  does,  educationally  deprive 
children.  Such  an  amendment,  I  believe. 
would  tend  to  work  the  greatest  nara- 
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ship  upon  those  school  districts  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

Poverty  is  the  key  determinant  in  the 
distributions,  and  the  purpose  of  the  aid 
Is  to  assure  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams to  remove  the  educational  dis- 
advantages of  children  living  in  deprived 
conditions. 

These  programs  have  not  been  estab- 
lished as  widely  as  needed  in  the  past 
because  the  poorer  school  districts  have 
been  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional funds.  Where  supplemental 
funds  for  special  programs,  such  as  those 
under  title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  have  been  conditioned 
upon  matching  provisions,  there  have 
been  many  cases  where  only  the  more 
well-to-do  districts  have  been  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  available 
funds.  While  this  may  not  be  a  critical 
flaw  in  enrichment-type  programs,  it 
does  become  a  matter  of  vital  concern  in 
programs  designed  to  assure  a  basic  edu- 
cational foundation. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  matching  pro- 
vision is  to  provide  an  incentive  for  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  those  districts 
able  to  do  so,  this  is  already  included  in 
the  incentive  provisions  of  the  bill. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  matching  pro- 
vision is  to  assure  maintenance  of  effort 
by  the  local  school  district,  this,  too,  is 
already  provided  in  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

Since  the  matching  provision  would 
not  seem  to  provide  any  advantages  for 
this  legislation,  and  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  of  limited  value  to  many  needy 
districts,  there  would  seem  to  be  little, 
If  any,  merit  to  its  adoption. 

As  for  the  addition  of  a  new  income 
level,  this  matter  could  best  be  handled 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  review  of  the 
distribution  formula  for  fiscal  year  1967 
rather  than  making  a  preliminary  and 
perhaps  partial  change  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  my  friends 
from  the  more  wealthy  States  that  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  exceedingly  fair  to 
them  in  connection  with  the  action  taken 
yesterday  on  the  formula.  I  do  not  think 
there  could  be  any  justification  for  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  a  formula  applicable  to 
the  situation  as  it  will  exist  2  or  3  years 
from  now.  We  shall  have  a  chance  to  re- 
view the  act  in  regard  to  the  formula, 
next  year.  Tliere  is  a  further  point  to  be 
considered  as  we  decide  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  that  the  program  which 
would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  accrue  in  large  part 
to  the  advantage  of  the  wealthier  States. 
Perhaps  they  should  be  given  that  ad- 
vantage when  the  funds  and  formulas 
are  reviewed  next  year,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment we  cannot  justify  tying  the  hands 
of  Congress  2  or  3  years  from  now  when 
the  matter  will  be  reviewed  next  year. 
This  is  an  important  consideration  par- 
ticularly since  the  House  has  made  very 
clear  its  position  on  this  matter.  There- 
fore, I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  this  issue  will 
^  before  our  committee  when  we  meet 
to  determine  the  formula  for  funds  dis- 
tribution next  year.  I  hope  therefore  we 
shall  not  encumber  the  bill  with  the 
Pending  amendment. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  problem  in  that  I  must  be  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as 
it  marks  up  the  voting  rights  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes,  with  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  urge  that  the  request 
be  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  more  than  26  years  I  have 
served  in  Congress.  I  have  devoted  much 
of  my  time  to  legislation  and  programs 
for  the  developing  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  Nation.  We  now  have 
before  us  legislation  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  another  of  our  great  re- 
sources— indeed,  our  greatest  resource — 
the  youth  of  this  country. 

Our  public  school  system  has  done 
much  toward  the  development  of  our 
youth.  The  pending  bill  seeks  to  provide 
aid  so  that  oiu-  public  school  system  can 
do  more.  To  that  end  it  would  establish 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $1.2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

To  maintain  our  arsenal  for  security, 
and  to  attain  the  further  goals  to  which 
the  American  people  aspire,  we  must 
constantly  develop  the  full  potential  of 
oiu-  abimdant  resources,  particularly  our 
human  resources.  But  to  me,  education 
has  always  been  a  function  and  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  State  and  local 
governments.  And  I  have  always  been 
concerned  that  with  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation this  control  would  pass  out  of 
the  hands  of  these  local  bodies  into  the 
grasp  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  can 
there  be  Federal  aid  without  Federal 
control?  Section  604  of  the  pending' 
measure  imdertakes  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  aflfirmative.  I  quote  from 
this  section  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruc- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution  or  school  system,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, or  other  printed  or  published  instruc- 
tional materials  by  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  school  system. 

Notwithstanding  this  explicit  provision 
against  any  Federal  control,  some  meas- 
ure of  danger  may  still  exist.  But,  I 
know  that  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  and  can  at  all  times  strike  down  any 
unwarranted  encroachment  on  State 
and  local  prerogatives.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  stay  alert  to  its  responsibility 
in  that  field.  s 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  sym- 
pathetic with  and  support  tne  basic  aim 
of  this  legislation.  Educatioh-ls  vital, 
not  only  in  the  protection  of  our  liberties 
and  freedoms,  but  also  In  guiding  our 
destiny  through  the  course  of  history. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  ourselves  and 
to  posterity  to  prepare  for  the  challenges 
of  a  world  beset  with  clashing  confilct 


and  irreconcilable  ideologies  that  are 
contesting  for  the  mind  of  man  and  for 
ultimate  supremacy.  Education  is  the 
very  f  oimdation  of  this  preparation. 

I  have  refiected  long  on  this  problem 
of  control.  And,  as  one  who  has 
espoused  for  years  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  local  control  of  public  educa- 
tion, I  have  deliberately  subjected  the 
problem  to  the  closest  possible  scrutiny. 
I  find  that  the  pending  bill  offers  to  sup- 
plement, not  supplant,  our  local  public 
school  system.  If  properly  administered, 
it  will  do  just  that.  I  have  confidence  in 
our  public  school  system.  It  should  be 
able  to  work  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  being  subsei-vient.  It 
should  receive  and  make  good  use  of 
this  aid  without  yielding  its  principles. 
It  can  accept  the  needed  aid  offered  by 
this  bill  without  surrendering  its  present 
prerogatives  of  local  control. 

I  still  have  reservations  regarding 
those  provisions  in  the  pending  measures 
offering  aid  indirectly  to  private  sec- 
tarian schools.  I  frankly  confess  that 
the  church-state  issue  that  is  involved 
here  is  very  difiScult  for  me.  This  gives 
me  the  greatest  concern  about  this  bill. 

When  the  President  first  announced 
this  Federal  aid  program,  with  its  pro- 
visions for  aid  to  private  school  students, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  recent  prayer  case 
decision.  And  I  thought,  how  can  the 
Constitution  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
it  forbids  prayer  in  public  schools  while 
that  same  Constitution  would  allow  tax 
funds  to  be  used  for  educating  private 
school  students?  In  making  a  study  of 
this  issue,  I  found  other  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  are  also  relevant 
to  this  issue. 

On  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
several  points  are  worth  noting.  One 
very  important  fact  in  the  New  Jersey 
schoolbus  case  was  that  the  State  aid 
was  given  to  students  instead  of  to  pri- 
vate schools,  and  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  this  bill  is  its  emphasis  on 
aiding  the  child  rather  than  the  school 
attended  by  the  child.  I  also  recognize 
that  the  House  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
modify  the  bill  to  meet  coristitutional 
objections  which  have  been  raised.  Title 
I  was  modified  by  the  House  in  an  effort 
to  make  sure  that  funds  provided  would 
not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  church  or 
religious  organization,  as  such,  and  that 
the  sole  authority  for  administering 
funds,  property,  or  services  would  be 
vested  in  public  authorities.  Language 
was  added  by  the  House  to  title  n  to 
require  that  legal  title  to  library  re- 
sources and  other  instructional  materials 
be  vested  solely  in  a  State  or  local  public 
agency.  Amendments  to  title  m  by  the 
House  provide  that  grants  are  to  be  made 
only  to  local  public  educational  agencies. 
Under  title  IV,  amendments  were  added 
to  prohibit  grants  for  work  to  be  done  in 
a  divinity  school  or  seminary  for  trairi- 
ing  in  religious  education  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  religious  institutions. 

There  were  other  changes,  but  the  ones 
I  have  mentioned  indicate  that  the  House 
did  recognize  the  problem  in  this  very 
difiBcult  area  and  undertook  to  deal  with 
it  effectively.  Overall,  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  sincere  and,  I  trust,  a  successful 
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effort  to  achieve  its  expressed  aims  with- 
in acknowledged  constitutional  limita- 
tions. I  hope  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  this  bill  raises  will  be  re- 
viewed and  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  make 
educational  opportunties  available  on  a 
wider  scale  and  at  a  higher  level  than 
those  that  exist  at  present.  The  school- 
children of  my  State  will  obtain  very 
significant  benefits  from  it,  and  in  the 
final  analysis,  this  is  what  persuaded  me 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  want  the  children 
of  Arkansas  to  have  as  good  educational 
opportunities  as  are  available  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  made 
continuing  effort  to  improve  our  public 
school  system  in  Arkansas  with  the  re- 
sources which  we  have,  but  ve  need  to 
do  better.  We  were  spending  four  times 
as  much  per  pupil  in  1962  as  we  were  in 
1945.  and  we  simply  do  not  have  sufficient 
tax  revenues  at  this  time  to  meet  all  of 
our  educational  needs. 

The  various  title  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide approximately  $23,400,000  additional 
needed  funds  for  education  in  Arkansas. 
If  these  additional  funds  are  prudently 
expended,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be, 
then  the  standard  of  education  in  my 
State  should  and,  I  believe,  will  be  sub- 
stantially improved. 

Although  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  and 
I  think  it  could  have  been  improved  by 
some  amendments  that  have  been  re- 
jected. I  shall  vote  for  it.  I  believe  the 
advantages  it  offers — the  good  in  it — 
outweigh  the  objections  and  reservations 
I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  argument  made  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  First,  the  poverty  level  set  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  is  the  real  fountainhead  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  is  $3,000  as  to 
preschool  children.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  the  pamphlet  "Project  Head  Start, 
a  Program  for  Preschool  Children,"  is- 
sued by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  Eligible  for  Head  Start? 

Federal  assistance  is  available  only  for  pro- 
grams which  serve  neighborhoods  with  a  high 
rate  of  poverty.  Necessarily,  funds  for  Head 
Start  are  limited.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
projects  serving  children  in  greatest  need. 

Poverty  is  evidenced  by  high  unemploy- 
ment rates,  the  proportion  of  a  community's 
families  on  welfare  and  the  niamber  of  fami- 
lies with  Incomes  below  $3,000.  Other  local 
factors  may  also  be  important  In  a  particu- 
lar community. 

Head  Start  programs  may  be  sponsored  or 
operated  by  a  community  action  agency,  a 
department  or  departments  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment (welfare  or  health),  schools,  a  col- 
lege or  xinlversity,  a  voluntary  agency  (set- 
tlement house  or  charitable  religious  group) 
or  any  other  nonprofit,  nonpolitlcal  orga- 
nization (for  example.  Grange,  women's 
clubs,  fraternal  groups,  sorority,  church  or 
parochial  schools) .  However,  programs  must 
be  open  to  the  whole  neighborhood — not  re- 


stricted Just  to  members  of  the  sponsoring 
organization.  Admission  to  a  program  may 
not  be  based  on  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  color.  Programs  must  be  conducted  on  a 
nonsectarian  basis.  Family  income  need  not 
be  a  specific  requirement  for  admission,  as 
long  as  the  program  is  primarily  reaching  the 
poor  within  the  neighborhood. 

Projects  sponsored  by  groups  with  religious 
affiliations  will  be  approved  only  if,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  neighborhood  cannot  be 
ser\-ed  by  another  organization.  Further- 
more, there  will  be  certain  special  restrictions 
on  projects  undertaken  by  religious  groups, 
including  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  Head 
Start  funds  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  re- 
ligious proselytization,  or  religious  worship. 

Sponsoring  organizatioi^  must  show  that 
they  can  provide  health,  social  services,  and 
educational  activities.  Their  program  must 
contribute  to  the  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment of  a  child,  not  simply  to  his  custo- 
dial care  and  protection.  The  precision  and 
quality  of  applications  will  be  a  factor  in 
deciding  which  projects  will  be  aided. 

Some  communities  will  have  a  number  of 
organizations  and  neighborhoods  wanting  to 
apply  for  Head  Start  support.  Since  funds 
for  any  particular  community  may  t>e  limited, 
it  is  important  that  communities  themselves 
try  to  decide  which  applicants  will  provide 
the  greatest  benefit  for  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

When  a  local  community  action  agency 
exists,  it  should  take  part  in  the  planning 
ox  the  Head  Start  project  and  submit  the  ap- 
plication to  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity in  Washington.  As  stated  before,  an 
information  copy  of  the  application  should 
also  be  sent  directly  to  Washington  by  the 
sponsoring  group  itself. 

Where  no  community  action  agency  exists, 
a  sponsor  should  prepare  an  application  based 
on  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  apply  directly  to  Washington. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
one  excerpt: 

Poverty  is  evidenced  by  high  unemploy- 
ment rates,  the  proportion  of  a  community's 
families  on  welfare  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  below  $3,000. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  making  a  sub- 
stitution for  the  incentive  grant,  which  is 
an  indeterminate  figure.  What  we  are 
doing  is  not  rewarding  the  wealthy  dis- 
trict which  is  spending  more  money 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

What  we  are  doing,  then,  is  rewarding 
the  poor  district  which  has  spent  less 
money  because  of  its  poverty ;  and  we  are 
giving  the  true  definition  to  what  is 
meant  by  poverty.  We  would  make  the 
bill  mean  what  it  says,  by  putting  the 
incentive  grant  on  the  poverty  level  in  a 
more  meaningful  way  to  keep  it  true  to 
its  purpose. 

The  $2,000  definition  now  in  the  bill  is 
completely  arbitrary.  The  $3,000  level 
is  the  one  that  is  generally  accepted. 

Therefore,  if  the  bill  is  to  be  what  it 
says  it  is  said  to  be,  a  bill  to  aid  the  poor 
families,  it  should  meet  the  definition  of 
what  is  a  poor  family  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  represents  a  $3,000  level. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  return  to  another 
point  about  which  the  Senator  has 
spoken,  I  suggest  that  Senators  view  with 
care  an  amendment  which  would  com- 
mit them  to  change  the  policy  in  regard 


to  incentive  programs.  I  suggest  we  need 
very  thorough  hearings  on  that  subject. 
What  are  the  incentive  programs?  The 
incentive  programs  are  programs  which 
could  provide  more  funds  for  many  of 
the  special  services  for  the  educationally 
deprived  students  so  sorely  needed  in 
many  of  our  schools.     In  this  context, 

1  refer  particularly  to  programs  to  help 
the  blind  child,  the  deaf,  the  crippled 
child.  Such  programs  as  are  designed 
to  meet  the  remedial  reading  problems 
of  students,  about  which  I  have  talked 
already.  It  is  a  subject  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  who  is  more  responsible  for  ob- 
taining clarification  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  "educationally  deprived"  in  the 
bill  and  establishing  that  it  includes  such 
handicapped  youngsters.  He  is  more  re- 
sponsible for  this  advance  than  any  other 
man,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  adopted  an  amend- 
ment now  which  would  give  an  arbitrary 
alternative  choice  in  regard  to  types  of 
incentive  programs.  We  shall  certainly 
need  to  take  a  look  at  that  subject  next 
year.  Under  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed, in  effect  we  would  now  pass  quick 
judgment  on  incentive  programs,  and  to 
this  extent  we  would  be  leaving  it  up  to 
others  to  determine  the  format. 

I  pledge  the  Senate  that  when  we  con- 
sider recommendations  for  funds  to  be 
authorized  for  the  next  year  and  for  later 
years,  which  under  H.R.  2362  we  will  do 
a  year  from  now,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  if  he  still  finds  then  that  he  wants 
his  amendment — and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  by  then  he  will  not  want  it— is 
given  complete  hearings  in  depth. 

I  am  only  asking  the  Senate  not  to  tie 
the  subject  down  now  for  a  commitment 

2  or  3  years  hence,  when  the  Congress 
has  already  in  the  bill  reserved  its  pre- 
rogative to  review  the  question  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  problem,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan].  I  must  attend  the  mark- 
ing up  session  of  the  voting  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  should 
like  to  make  some  general  remarks  on 
the  bill.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  I 
make  on  the  bill  may  appear  after  all 
amendments  have  been  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  appear  at 
a  subsequent  point  in  the  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  ].  All  time  having  expired,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll- 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that   the   Senator   from   Virginia   [Mr. 
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ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
rv:r  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fiklr  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona 
[Mr  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
bland  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pell]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington]  . 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 

••nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  24, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

(No.  51  Leg. I 


AllOtt 
Bennett 


Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnick 


Alien 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayb 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Bonglas 

Eastland 

Slender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 


Byrd,  Va. 
Dodd 

Hartke 
Hayden 


YEAS— 24 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idalio 

Kuchel 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— 66 

Hart 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Laiache 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magniison 

MansSeld 

McCarttiy 

McCleUan 

McGee 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Morton 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

M\indt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 10 

Johnston  Russell 

Pearsqn  Symington 

PeU 
Robertson 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Javits  for  himself,  Mr.  Dominick,  and 
Mr.  Case  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
W'hich  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  about  the 
position  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  on  the  bill  now  before  us. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Senator 
f'om  Colorado  pointed  out  that  William 
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J.  Sanders,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Connecticut,  was  op- 
posed to  title  III  of  the  bill.  That  was 
the  situation  on  January  25,  1965. 

Last  night  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Sanders  indicat- 
ing that  after  the  addition  of  amend- 
ments which  are  now  part  of  the  bill,  he 
withdrew  his  objections  to  the  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sanders  and  I 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  this  ques- 
tion as  we  have  stood  together  on  so 
many  other  questions  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  William  J.  Sanders  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lee  of  the  subcommittee  staff, 
dated  March  19,  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

State  of  Connecticut, 
State  Board  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  19,  1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee, 

Committee    on    Labor   and    Public    Welfare, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  New  Seii- 
ate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:  This  will  advise  you  in  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  of  March  12  that  my 
opposition  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  directed  particu- 
larly at  title  III,  because  in  the  original  draft 
it  was  possible  for  nonprofit  agencies  other 
than  public  educational  agencies  to  receive 
grants  to  carry  on  educational  programs. 

The  subcommittee  amendments  to  section 
304(a)  requiring  that  grants  be  made  to  a 
local  public  educational  agency  or  agencies 
and  that  In  planning,  establishing,  and 
carrying  out  the  programs  there  will  be  par- 
ticipation of  persons  broadly  representative 
of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of 
the  area  to  be  served  are  satisfactory  to  me 
and  I  withdraw  my  objection. 
•Very  truly  yours, 

William  J.  Sanders, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  words 
"50  per  centum  and  $2,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "32  per  centum 
and  $3,000". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  take  final  action  on 
the  most  important  school  aid  legislation 
ever  to  come  before  this  body. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out complimenting  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his  skill- 
ful and  devoted  leadership  on  the  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  he  has  handled 
this  proposed  legislation  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  dedication.    During  the 


extensive  public  hearings  we  held  on  this 
bill,  during  the  Education  Subcommittee 
deliberations,  and  during  action  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  his  patience,  persistence,  and 
tolerance  have  been  remarkable.  He  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the  entire  Nation. 
As  we  approach  final  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  I  feel  a  sense  of  deep  satis- 
faction and  fulfillment.  Ever  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  over  10  years  ago. 
Federal  support  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  has  been  one  of  my 
primary  objectives. 

In  every  Congress,  I  have  introduced 
school  aid  legislation.  In  addition.  I 
have  associated  myself  with  administra- 
tion bills  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose. For  10  years,  this  dream  has  been 
denied.  But  now  it  is  about  to  be  real- 
ized. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
historic  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  cast 
my  vote  for  it. 

Under  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  my  own  State  of 
Michigan  will  receive  an  estimated  total 
of  $42,281,410. 

Although  Michigan  is  counted  among 
the  wealthier  States,  every  penny  of  this 
money  is  badly  needed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  State,  par- 
ticularly the  $32,729,320  under  title  I. 
which  will  be  used  to  enrich  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  low-income 
families. 

All  of  it,  I  am  certain,  will  be  used 
wisely  and  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
just  like  to  say  that  April  9.  1965,  is  a 
great  day.  It  is  a  great  day  for  the  chil- 
dren of  America.  It  is  a  great  day  for 
their  teachers.  It  is  a  great  day  for  their 
parents.  And  it  is  a  great  day  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  the  ranking  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  my  subcommittee 
after  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Whenever  I  have  asked  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  do  anything  in  connection 
with  an  education  program,  he  has  al- 
ways given  me  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom 
and  thought  upon  the  problem.  He  has 
always  been  of  great  assistance  to  me,  as 
has  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 

I  again  publicly  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  the  wonderful  cooper- 
ation that  he  has  given  to  me.  I  say 
to  the  people  of  Michigan  from  my  desk 
today  that  they  have  a  great  supporter 
of  education  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
before  discussing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
2362. 1  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  advocated  it,  and  all  of  those 
legislators  in  both  Houses  who  have 
pushed  it  so  near  fruition. 

In  the  Senate,  first  and  foremost 
stands  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee,  able,  energetic. 
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diligent,  quick  in  analysis,  considerate 
in  council,  probing  in  hearings,  a  leader 
in  educational  legislation  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  made  real  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  the  bill  by  their 
attendance  and  work  include  both  of  the 
able  Senators  from  New  York.  The  able 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  also  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  bill. 

It  has  been  a  high  privilege  to  work  on 
a  subcommittee  that  included  them  and 
so  many  other  gifted  Senators,  all  of 
whom  actively  participated  in  the  work 
on  this  education  bill. 

THE    BLEAK     WORU3    OF    THE    EDUCATIONAIXY 
DEPRIVED 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  let  us  loose  our  imag- 
inations for  a  few  moments  and  try  to 
imagine  a  world  which  few  of  us  in  this 
body  have  any  really  close  acquaintance 
with,  but  which  exists  all  across  this  land 
as  a  hidden  and  forgotten  backdrop  to 
the  affluence  with  which  we  prefer  to 
content  ourselves.  The  world  of  the 
culturally  and  educationally  deprived  is 
with  us.  yet  often  unnoticed. 

A  child  growing  up  in  this  imderworld 
exhibits — in  the  words  of  a  paper  issued 
by  the  great  cities  program  for  school  im- 
provement— "extreme  deviant  behavior 
and  learning  problems."' 

The  paper  continues: 

Different  bases  of  motivation  and  aspira- 
tion exist  for  the  disadvantaged  child. 
In  his  world,  there  is  a  lack  of  experiences 
appropriate  for  school  learning  and  little 
reinforcement  of  school  experiences  In  the 
home.  Parental  Indifference  Is  general,  and 
the  parent  is  not  knowledgeable  of  what 
to  do  when  he  Is  concerned. 

The  disadvantaged  child  Is  handicapped  by 
cultural  experiences  which  are  frequently 
limited  to  those  In  his  Immediate  com- 
munity. He  often  has  never  been  to  a 
museum,  the  public  library,  a  concert,  a  play, 
or  to  the  zoo,  a  downtown  department  store, 
a  large  office  building.  The  teacher  faces 
cultural  values  that  are  unfamiliar  and 
sometimes  distasteful  to  her.  The  neighbor- 
hood will  reveal  in  many  instances  few  sup- 
porting community  agencies,  no  library,  few 
yards,  little  grass,  few  or  no  flowers,  few 
trees.  On  the  business  streets  there  may 
be  taverns  every  third  or  fourth  door,  cheap 
floor  shows,  pool  halls,  groups  of  idle  men, 
evidences  of  alcoholism  and  dope  addiction. 
Persons  who  operate  businesses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, agency  personnel,  teachers,  and 
clergymen  frequently  live  outside  the  com- 
munity. Local  leadership  is  limited,  often 
discouraged,  and  requires  the  consistent  help 
of  agency  personnel.  Much  of  the  adult 
population  is  passive,  disinterested,  apathetic 
toward  community  or  civil  activities. 

An  unhappy  picture  exists  also  for 
many  rural  youth.  Their  education  is 
limited  by  the  difficulties  of  learning  in 
unheated.  overcrowded,  obsolete  school- 
houses.  They  do  not  have  enough  books 
or  writing  materials.  They  do  not  have 
enough  teachers.  They  do  not  have  ac- 
cess even  to  the  minimum  necessary  edu- 
cational facilities  and  materials,  let  alone 
the  latest  advances. 

Moreover,  we  are  faced.  In  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  an  "enrollment  explo- 
sion." Today  there  are  approximately 
48  million  students  aged  5  to  17  in  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary  and  second- 


ary schools.  By  1970.  this  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  52  million.  Of  today's 
48  million  children,  5  million  are  in  fam- 
ilies that  earn  less  than  $2,000  an- 
nually— the  children  to  which  this  bill 
is  primarily  directed.  Of  the  3.7  million 
children  enrolled  in  the  Nation's  15  larg- 
est school  systems,  one-third  need  special 
education  help. 

At  this  point  some  might  wonder 
whether  the  situation  were  not  hopeless. 
The  existing  pattern  appears  to  be  one  of 
vicious  circles,  of  children  of  poverty 
growing  up  to  produce  more  children  of 
poverty.  Of  course  some  escape,  but 
escape  from  poverty  is  not  so  easy  to- 
day as  it  was  in  some  bygone  golden  age, 
because  education  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant today  than  it  was  only  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

But  the  situation  certainly  is  not  hope- 
less. With  an  adequate  investment  of 
resources  much  can  be  done.  At  a  re- 
cent conference  on  educationally  disad- 
vant^ed  youth,  the  following  findings 
were  reported : 

The  culturally  deprived  pupil  can  learn  as 
other  pupils  do,  although  possibly  at  a  slower 
rate  and  with  materials  related  to  his  ex- 
periences. It  Is  a  serious  mistake  to  think 
of  him  as  uneducable. 

Special  efforts  can  be  successful  in  bringing 
some  culturally  deprived  pupils  up  to  the 
national  norms  in  school  subjects,  espe- 
cially reading  and  arithmetic. 

Teacher  and  pupil  morale  are  important 
factors  in  the  success  of  a  program. 

Guidance  and  counseling  services  can  be 
expanded  to  give  more  attention  to  each 
pupil. 

School  social  workers  with  special  insight 
into  the  home  problems  of  culturally  de- 
prived children  can  help  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents  with  problems  Involving  home-school 
relationships. 

It  is  possible  to  involve  the  parents  of  cul- 
turally deprived  children  in  parent- teacher 
group  conferences  if  meetings  are  held  at 
times  and  places  convenient  for  parents. 

A  program  for  improving  human  relations 
in  the  community  which  the  school  serves 
can  help  improve  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  school. 

The  programs  which  have  succeeded  have 
been  organized  and  conducted  by  teachers 
and  school  administrators  who  have  demon- 
strated a  large  measure  of  zeal  and  dedication 
to  the  future  welfare  of  their  pupils. 

The  problem  lies  in  channeling  suf- 
ficient resources  into  this  area  of  need. 

Throughout  most  of  our  history,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  has  rested  with 
the  States.  However,  in  keeping  with  the 
pragmatic  nature  of  our  society,  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  failed 
to  respond  to  special  needs.  The  North- 
west Ordinance,  the  two  Morrill  Acts,  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  World  War  II 
and  Korean  GI  bills,  the  impacted  areas 
aid,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  the  great  legislative  enactments  of 
the  education  Congress  in  1963  and  1964, 
were  each  directed  to  special  needs. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  directs  our  attention 
to  specific  needs  of  the  present  day.  Title 
I  will  assist  local  educational  agencies 
serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  to  expand 
and  improve  their  educational  programs 
by  various  means,  including  preschool 


programs,  which  contribute  particularly 
to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children. 

Title  II  recognizes  the  great  need  for 
more  adequate  library  resources  in 
schools.  The  national  standard  desired 
is  10  books  per  child.  The  actual  nation- 
al average  in  1961  was  5.67  books  per 
child. 

Funds  authorized  under  title  ni  wUl 
be  spent  on  supplementary  educational 
services  which  are  needed  in  commu- 
nities. Guidance,  counseling,  remedial 
instruction,  advanced  foreign  language, 
and  science  instruction,  music,  physical 
education,  recreation,  art,  and  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  programs  are 
only  a  few  of  the  programs  that  could 
be  carried  out  imder  this  title. 

Title  IV  provides  funds  for  educational 
research  and  training.  Title  V  provides 
grants  to  strengthen  State  departments 
of  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE    I 

Proposal 

Title  I  adds  a  3 -year  program  to  Public 
Law  874  (school  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activity)  which  Is  designed  to  encourage  and 
support  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  special  programs,  including 
the  construction  of  minimum  school  facili- 
ties where  needed,  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  of  low- 
Income  families. 

Public  schools  would  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments for  programs  designed  to  meet  tie 
special  educational  needs  of  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  high  concen- 
trations of  disadvantaged  children.  In  these 
areas,  the  school  district  would  design  special 
educational  services  and  arrangements,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  all  children  in  need  of 
such  services  could  participate  without  full- 
time  public  school  attendance.  These  spe- 
cial programs  might  include  dual  enrollment 
(shared  services)  arrangements,  educational 
radio  and  television,  mobUe  educational 
services,  remedial  education,  preschool  or 
afterschool  programs,  additional  instruc- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  others  Judged  necessary  for  improving 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Local  educational  agencies  In  a  given  coun- 
ty would  be  eligible  for  payments  equal  to 
one-half  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  that  State  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
chUdren  in  that  county  (aged  5-17)  in  fami- 
lies having  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2,000.  or  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

TITLE  n 

Proposal 

Title  n  provides  for  a  5-year  program  to 
make  available  for  the  use  of  school  children 
school  library  resources  and  other  printed 
and  published  instructional  materials  in- 
cluding textbooks  essential  to  improved  edu- 
cational quality  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation. 

A  State  plan  would  provide  for  a  method 
of  making  available  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records, 
and  other  printed  and  published  materials 
for  the  use  of  aU  schoolchildren  In  tne 
State. 

Materials  purchased  with  Federal  tunas 
would  not  be  used  for  sectarian  Instructiou 
or  religious  worship  and  when  made  avau- 
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ohie  for  the  use  of  students  in  nonpublic 
Lhools  would  be  the  same  as  those  used  or 
frmroved  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
?hP  State  In  those  States  legally  unable  to 
^ovlde  materials  for  students  in  nonpublic 
Rchools  the  C:k)mmi6sloner  of  Education 
would  make  available  to  such  children  thoee 
materials  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 

State 

Funds  would  be  allotted  to  the  50  States, 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  and  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  each  State  or  terri- 
tory The  previous  level  of  non-Federal  sup- 
port for  those  materials  would  be  maintained 
and.  if  possible.   Increased. 

TITLE    ni 

Proposal 
Title  III  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  educational  services  not 
available  In  sufficient  quantity  or  quality  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to  de- 
velop and  establish  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. Special  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  costly  educational  services  not  nor- 
mally available  in  most  schools  would  be 
made  available  for  the  widest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  the  entire  conununity. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  a  supplementary 
educational  center  and  services  organization 
created  to  establish  and  coordinate  a  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  educa  clonal  services. 
Funds  would  be  made  available  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  reviewed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  governing 
board  of  the  organization  would  include 
representatives  of  the  agencies  and  institu- 
tions participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
program.  The  participants  would  Include 
at  least  one  local  educational  agency  and 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, public  agencies  such  as  health  and  wel- 
fare units,  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
including  nonpublic  schools,  museums,  art 
galleries,  educational  television  stations,  and 
other  cultural  organizations. 

Federal  funds  would  be  used  for  planning, 
pilot  projects,  and  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  offering  a  diverse 
range  of  educational  experience  to  children 
and  adults  of  varying  talents  and  needs. 
Programs  might  Include  guidance  and  coun- 
seling; remedial  instruction;  school  health, 
psychological,  and  social  work  services;  en- 
riched academic  programs;  afterschool  study 
halls;  continuing  adult  education;  dual  en- 
rollment (shared  services);  specialized  in- 
struction and  equipment;  specially  qualified 
personnel  (including  artists  and  musicians) 
on  a  temporary  or  other  basis;  educational 
radio  and  television  programs;  special  edu- 
cational services  for  persons  in  isolated  rural 
areas;  and  other  specially  designed  educa- 
tional programs.  Grants  could  also  be  used 
for  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
facilities. 

Children  attending  nonpublic  as  well  as 
public  schools  and  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  would  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  services  and  participate  in  these  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Supplementary 
Educational  Centers  and  Services  would  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  on  the  action  to  be 
talcen  on  each  application  for  a  grant. 

Initially,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  each  receive  $50,000. 
The  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  would  each  receive  $200,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  and  territories  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  number  of  children  aged 
5  to  17  and  (2)  the  total  population  of  each 
Jurisdiction. 


TITLE   IV 

Proposal 
Title  rv  would  amend  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  83-531) 
by  authorizing  the  tralnmg  of  research  per- 
sonnel and  improved  dissemination  of  in- 
formation derived  from  educational  research 
and  development.  Authority  would  be 
granted  to  utilize  the  research  competence 
of  research  organizations  not  now  eligible  to 
contribute  to. the  program,  such  as  private 
noncolleglate  research  organizations  ,and 
professional  associations.  In  addition,  the 
program  would  provide  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  centers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  In  our  schools  and  for 
the  purchase  of  research  equipment. 

Together,  these  amendments  would  per- 
mit the  continued  growth  of  educational  re- 
search programs  In  the  United  States  and  an 
accelerated  funding  of  research  and  devel- 
opment centers  or  regional  educational  lab- 
oratories. The  goal:  a  national  network  of 
federally  supported  but  State-  and  univer- 
sity-operated research  centers. 

Regional  educational  laboratories  offer  a 
promising  way  of  meeting  problems  of  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination. 
They  will  help  to  train  teachers  and  Improve 
curriculums.  They  will  draw  equally  upon 
educators  and  the  practitioners  in  all  the 
fields  of  learning — mathematicians,  scien- 
tists, humanists,  historians,  economists,  so- 
cial scientists,  linguists,  musicians,  artists, 
and  writers. 

These  laboratories  will  have  close  ties  with 
the  State  departments  of  education.  They 
will  also  work  directly  with  the  schools  and 
supplementary  education  centers  In  order  to 
bring  Innovation  directly  to  the  student. 
They  will  train  teachers  as  well  as  those  who 
teach  teachers. 

First-year  cost  of  these  amendments  would 
be  $45  million.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
cooperative  research  budget  of  $25  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

TTTLE  V 

Proposal 
Title  V  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  stini- 
ulate  and  assist  in  strengthening  the  leader- 
ship resources  of  State  educational  agencies. 
The  State  educational  agency  would  Iden- 
tify educational  needs  of  the  State  and  de- 
sign programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

Programs  and  activities  might  include 
long-range  educational  planning,  improved 
collecting,  processing,  and  analyzing  of  edu- 
cational data  (including  use  of  automated 
data  systems),  conducting,  sponsoring,  or 
cooperating  in  educational  research,  devel- 
oping the  competency  of  Individuals  who 
serve  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and 
provide  leadership,  administrative  or  spe- 
cialist services,  cooperation  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher 
preparation,  Including  student  teaching, 
and  other  special  needs  of  State  departments 
of  education. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated would  be  apportioned  as  follows: 
$50  000  each  to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  $100,000  to  each  of 
the  States.  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  remainder  of  the  85  percent 
woixld  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
territories  based  on  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils.  State  agencies  would  apply  to 
the  Commissioner  for  a  grant  or  grants  for 
part  of  the  costs  of  their  proposal.  The 
Coirunlssloner  would  approve  applications  If 
he  determined  that  the  proposal  would  be 
within  the  ptu-poses  of  the  law. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  fvmds  appropriated 
would  be  reserved  to  the  Commissioner  to 
make  special  grants  for  research  and  dem- 
onstrations and  for  the  establishment  of 
special  services  which  promise  to  help  solve 
educational  problems  common  to  all  or  sev- 
eral of  the  State  educational  agencies. 


Plrst-year  authorization  would  be  $10 
mUlion. 

A  second  part  of  title  V  would  permit  an 
Interchange  of  personnel  between  States  and 
the  Office  of  Education  for  cooperative  edu- 
cational activities  and  technical  and  other 
assistance  which  would  assist  in  the 
strengthening  of  American  education. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  now  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
a  few  specific  pwints  connected  with 
this  legislation. 

PRESCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

One  of  the  programs  which  can  be  in- 
stituted under  title  I  is  preschool  educa- 
tion for  deprived  children.  Certainly  If 
psychiatry  and  psychology  have  taught 
us  anything,  it  is  that  the  early  years  are 
of  enormous  importance  in  determining 
an  individual's  personality  traits.  The 
preschool  programs  are  one  of  the  most 
promising  that  could  be  carried  out  un- 
der title  I. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me. 
Prof.  John  R.  Silber,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  made  the  following 
point: 

Psychologists  have  found  that  verbal  stim- 
ulation at  the  very  early  ages  of  chUdhocKTds 
absolutely  essential  If  the  individual  Is  tt>>^ 
develop  the  capacity  for  symbolic  thought 
and  communication.  And  this  capacity,  as 
you  know,  is  an  essential  element  in  higher 
education  and  a  prerequisite  for  employ- 
ment In  an  Industrial  society.  If  a  child 
does  not  have  adequate  verbal  stlmiilation 
from  the  ages  of  3  to  6  his  brain  will  not  de- 
velop adequately  to  sustain  as  much  addi- 
tional education  as  would  be  possible  if  such 
verbal  stimulation  occurred.  There  is,  apart 
from  poverty  and  social  problems,  a  tragic 
loss  in  personal  fulfillment  in  such  cases. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Silber 
and  a  paper  written  by  Professor  Silber 
entitled  "Proposal  for  a  Measure  Attack- 
ing Poverty  at  Its  Source"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  UNFVERsrrT  of  Texas. 
Department   of  Pho-osopht, 

AiLStin.  Tei. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  At  the  recep- 
tion for  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  in 
Austin,  I  spoke  to  you  about  aspects  of  the 
antlpoverty  bill.  You  asked  that  I  put  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  into  writing  and 
send  them  to  you.  They  are  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  antlpoverty  measure,  I  fear,  will 
not  provide  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  the  associated  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  due  to  Inequality  of 
education,  opportunity,  economic  position, 
all  of  which  reinforces  the  more  serious  form 
of  discrimination— racial  discrimination— 
unless  there  Is  built  into  the  measure  a 
means  of  attacking  the  problem  of  poverty 
at  its  source. 

2.  One  of  the  basic  ca\ises  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  desperately  poor  are  not 
sufficiently  educated  and/or  motivated  to 
benefit  from  the  opportunities  for  economic 
and  social  development  that  are  already 
available.  The  inability  of  the  desperately 
poor  to  profit  from  these  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  derives  in  part  from 
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the  fact  that  they  are  partially  retarded  by 
the  lack  of  education  at  a  sufficiently  early 
age — by  lack  of  verbal  stimulation  and  ex- 
perience in  symbolic  communication  that  is 
a  normal  part  of  the  childhood  experience 
of  children  In  middle-class  homes. 

3.  We  cannot  solve  this  problem,  however, 
by  introducing  programs  of  education  for 
young  men  and  women  aged  17  or  18.  Such 
programs  are  doubtlessly  of  temporary  value. 
But  if  there  is  to  be  a  long-range  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  poor,  an  educational 
program  must  be  introduced  for  children  at 
the  age  of  3.  We  need  to  provide  education 
for  all  children  in  these  poverty  stricken 
families  during  the  preschool  years,  from  3 
through  6. 

4.  Children  born  into  Negro  families  and 
families  whose  native  langiiage  Is  other  than 
English  are  not  sufficiently  stimulated  ver- 
bally or  are  insufficiently  trained  in  English 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  public  schools 
whose  programs  are  designed  for  English- 
speaking  children. 

5.  Psychologists  have  found  that  verbal 
stimulation  at  the  very  early  ages  of  child- 
hood is  absolutely  essential  if  the  individual 
is  to  develop  the  capacity  for  symbolic 
thought  and  comqiunlcatlon.  And  this  ca- 
pacity, as  you  know,  is  an  essential  element 
In  higher  education  and  a  prerequisite  for 
employment  in  an  industrial  society.  If  a 
child  does  not  have  adequate  verbal  stimu- 
lation from  the  ages  of  3  to  6  his  brain  will 
not  develop  adequately  to  sustain  as  much 
additional  education  as  would  be  possible  if 
such  verbal  stimulation  occurred.  There  is, 
apart  from  poverty  and  social  problems,  a 
tragic  loss  In  personal  fulfillment  In  such 
cases. 

6.  In  light  of  these  facts,  I  hope  that  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  present  antlpoverty 
bill  It  will  be  possible  to  set  up  a  few  pilot 
programs  to  experiment  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  children  from  deprived  families.  I 
suggest  that  this  measure  should  take  the 
form  of  public  kindergartens,  available 
without  cost  to  children  from  underprivileged 
homes,  or  children  from  homes  in  which 
the  language  spoken  Is  other  than  English. 
If  such  kindergartens  are  established,  chil- 
dren from  such  homes  can  receive  training 
In  hygiene;   they  can  be  given  proper  food 

^or  this  critical  period  of  their  physical  de- 
velopment; and  they  can  receive  the  kind  of 
verbal  stimulation  essential  to  their  further 
educational  development.  It  should  also  be 
possible  to  combine  with  this  kindergarten 
program,  programs  In  home  economics  train- 
ing for  the  mothers  of  children  who  attend 
the  kindergarten.  Such  a  kindergarten  pro- 
gram would,  moreover,  enable  some  mothers 
to  seek  gainful  empolyment  during  the  hours 
In  which  the  children  were  In  school,  and 
thus  supplement  the  meager  economic  re- 
sources of  their  families. 

7.  I  suggest  that  such  pilot  programs 
might  be  Instituted  In  Austin.  I  can  pro- 
vide specific  Information  on  when  and  where 
such  kindergartens  might  be  established  and 
staffed,  if  you  are  Interested.  Wherever 
established,  pilot  programs  would  not  be  ex- 
pensive. 

8.  Such  pilot  programs  should  provide  the 
model  for  the  establishment  of  kindergar- 
tens throughout  the  United  States,  and 
eventually  it  w^ould  seem  desirable  that  all 
children,  whether  deprived  or  not,  might 
attend  the  kindergartens  at  reasonable  cost 
or  free  of  charge  from  the  ages  of  3  to  5. 

9.  Such  a  program,  though  an  innovation 
in  the  United  States.  Is  an  accepted  part  of 
life  in  many  European  countries.  Germany 
has  had  kindergarten  facilities  for  a  very 
low  cost  ($3  or  less  per  month  per  child) 
for  many  years. 

Knowing  your  splendid  record  in  the  area 
of  educational  legislation,  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  do  something  for  the  education 
of  the  child  from  3  to  6.  I  can  think  of  no 
program  of  education  so  vital  to  the  elimina- 


tion of  poverty  and  to  the  long-range  future 
of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 
^  John  B.  Szlbeh. 

Proposal  for  a  Measure  Attacking  Povertt 

AT  Its  Source 

(By  John  R.  Silber) 

If  slums  in  the  United  States  are  to  be 
erased,  the  stultifying  atmosphere  In  which 
slum  children  live  must  be  transformed. 
Slum  children  must  have  kindergarten  stim- 
ulation from  the  age  of  2  or  3;  their  family 
lives  must  be  improved  through  the  educa- 
tion of  slum  mothers  and  the  development 
of  male  counselors  for  these  children.  In 
order  to  overcome  resistance  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  these  important  areas  of  edu- 
cation, the  curriculum  and  direction  of  re- 
medial programs  should  be  partly  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  local  women's  civic 
organizations,  who  will  serve  in  VISTA. 

A  program  to  put  an  end  to  our  slums 
must  include  the  following: 

H  Education  for  pre-school-age  children: 
Kindergartens  should  be  Instituted  for  chil- 
dren of  slum  parents  from  the  age  of  2 
through  6,  and  schools  should  provide  ver- 
bal stimulation  and  instructive  play  for 
children  of  Ihis  age  group.  While  in  school 
these  children  should  have  the  further  ad- 
vantages of  hygienic  conditions,  remedial 
medical  care,  and  nourishing  food. 

2.  Education  of  mothers  of  slum  children: 
Mothers  of  slum  children  should  accompany 
their  children  to  the  schools  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  ways  in  which  children 
are  stimulated,  taught  to  learn,  and  mo- 
tivated to  learn.  The  mothers  should  be  paid 
the  minimvun  wage  for  their  maid  service 
at  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  mothers 
should  be  provided  with  training  In  the 
household  arts — cooking,  sewing,  houseclean- 
Ing,  budgeting — and  a  productive  economic 
skill  should  be  developed  if  the  mother  has 
the  requisite  ability.  The  mother  should 
also  be  given  adequate  nourishment,  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene,  and  remedial  medical  care. 

3.  Schools  in  renovated  slum  houses:  The 
kindergartens  for  children  and  training 
schools  for  mothers  should  be  housed  in 
renovated  slum  houses.  Slum  mothers  learn 
nothing  about  improving  their  own  homes  by 
moving  Into  nice  houses  or  new  buildings 
in  other  parts  of  their  cities.  (By  and  large 
they  work  in  such  surroundings.)  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  bring  their  children  to 
renovated  slum  houses,  and  if  they  them- 
selves are  instructed  In  such  dwellings,  they 
can  see  what  they  can  do  to  Improve  their 
own  homes,  and  they  may  be  motivated  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  desirable  to  supply  paint 
and  the  necessary  carpentry  work  for  aeth- 
ers who  desire  to  improve  their  own  h6mes. 

4.  Tutors  for  slum  children:  Each  child 
attending  such  a  kindergarten  should  be 
assigned  a  tutor  on  entrance  to  the  first 
grade.  The  tutor,  a  "preventive  parole  oSL- 
cer"  and  academic  counselor,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  a  male  schoolteacher  who  will 
follow  the  child's  career  from  the  first  grade 
through  graduation  from  high  school.  This 
male  figure  will,  in  part,  be  a  father  sur- 
rogate, since  a  large  percentage  of  slum 
children  live  in  fatherless  families.  Each 
tutor  will  have  approximately  10  students 
whose  careers  he  will  follow  and  whom  he 
will  counsel  on  academic  and  personal  mat- 
ters until  his  charges  graduate  from  high 
school.  The  tutor  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
signs  of  academic  failure  and  delinquency 
and  will  recommend  remedial  steps  when 
any  such  signs  are  noticed.  Providing  sup- 
plementary income  to  male  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  also  an  advantage  of 
this  program. 

5.  Remedial  summer  schools:  Summer 
school  programs  from  the  first  through  sixth 
grades  should  be  available  to  those  children 
who  need  remedial  summer  work  in  order  to 


maintain  their  position  with  their  clase- 
mates.  Regular  public  school  teachers  of 
exceptional  ability  should  be  recruited  for 
the  teaching  duties  in  such  remedial  sununer 
programs.  The  additional  income  accruing 
to  these  teachers  should  obviate  the  need 
for  their  moonlighting.  Tutors  should  be 
used  for  such  remedial  work  whenever  pos- 
sible, thus  providing  further  supplement  to 
the  incomes  of  male  teachers. 

6.  Local  direction  of  this  program:  In  order 
to  insure  local  control  of  all  ideational  con- 
tent of  this  educational  program  and  thereby 
overcome  opposition  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's taking  part  in  the  education  of  slum 
children,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  to  recruit 
personnel  to  direct  this  program  from  the 
membership  of  the  Junior  League,  ■  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  comparable 
civic  organizations  at  the  local  level.  These 
v^onien  can  determine  curriculum  policy  of 
the  kindergartens  and  the  remedial  programs 
and  can  make  the  selection  of  faculty  for 
the  remedial  summer  schools.  By  using  these 
educated  women — usually  wives  of  Influential 
members  of  the  local  community — there 
should  be  a  great  reduction  in  local  hostility 
to  this  program.  Moreover,  the  sympathy 
of  the  favored  elements  of  our  communities 
toward  the  problems  of  slum  dwellers  may 
be  greatly  increased. 

7.  Personnel:  Other  personnel  for  these 
kindergartens  and  schools  can  perhaps  be 
recruited  by  VISTA  from  college  students  and 
professional  men  and  women  in  the  com- 
munities. Some  should  hold  civil  service 
appointments. 

8.  Building  costs:  By  renovating  slum 
houses  for  kindergarten  purposes  and  by 
using  public  school  facilities  for  the  summer 
school  programs  the  building  costs  of  this 
program  should  be  minimal. 

9.  Indirect  assistance  to  teachers:  By  ap- 
pointing public  school  teachers  as  tutors  for 
slumrchildren  and  as  teachers  for  the  reme- 
dial avimmer  programs,  money  will  be  di- 
verted into  experienced  hands  and  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  teaching  profession, 
particularly  for  male  teachers. 

10.  Pilot  and  massive  programs:  If  such  a 
program  Is  enacted  it  will  be  wise  to  develop 
it  by  means  of  pilot  programs  in  several  of 
the  major  cities  and  by  means  of  a  massive 
crash  program  in  one  or  two  communities 
of  a  moderate  size.  It  might  be  highly  de- 
sirable to  establish  this  program  for  all  slum 
children  and  slum  mothers  in  one  of  our 
cities  of  approximately  100  to  200,000  citi- 
zens. Such  a  city  might  be  made  a  national 
showcase  to  encoiu^age  the  continuation  and 
ftu-ther  development  of  this  kind  of  program 
on  a  national  scale.  I  am  confident  that 
such  a  program  would  more  than  pay  for  it- 
self in  the  reduction  of  costs  to  society  from 
crime.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  unemploy- 
abllity  of  the  slum  citizens. 

11.  Research:  Any  research  connected  with 
this  program  should  be  commenced  after  2 
or  3  years;  but  no  interests  in  research 
should  be  allowed  to  delay  the  development 
of  this  program.  We  already  know  enough 
to  put  a  sound  program  into  effect.  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  do  so  unless  we  are  to 
lose  the  opportunity  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty  for  at  least  another  generation.  If 
such  a  program  is  not  begun  with  the  man- 
date for  social  progress  evidenced  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Johnson  administration,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  program  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

CENTRAL   importance  OF   STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EFFORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
State  and  local  effort  are  of  central  im- 
portance in  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  Federal  Government 
can  provide  money  and  some  guidance, 
but  the  real  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  effort  lies  with  tne 
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states  and  the  local  education  agencies. 
I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  bill  are  intended  to  be 
used  for  specific  purposes.  This  bill  is 
not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  local 

The  intent  of  this  program  is  for  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
join  hands  in  a  cooperative  effort.  This 
bill  is  not  being  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  any  State  government  a  free 
ride,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving American  education. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  level  of 
teachers'  salaries  is  too  low  in  a  given 
State,  as  indeed  it  is  in  most  States. 
Could  a  State  then  use  funds  author- 
ized by  this  bill  to  raise  the  level  of 
teachers'  salaries  across  the  board  for  all 
the  teachers  in  the  State?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  "No,"  as  contained  in 
a  memorandum  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation printed  on  page  517.  part  I  of  the 
hearings.    The  answer  is: 

Under  two  conditions,  teachers  might  re- 
ceive higher  salaries:  (a)  regular  teachers 
who  participate  in  programs  that  are  con- 
ducted outside  the  normal  schoolday  would 
receive  additional  compensation;  (b)  if  it 
were  determined  that  an  entire  school  dis- 
trict serves  primarily  low-income  children. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  raise  the  level  of 
teachers'  salaries  to  attract  additional  qual- 
ified teachers  as  part  of  the  overall  educa- 
tional improvement  program.  Both  prac- 
tices would  be  monitored  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  their  review 
of  the  local  educational  agency  proposal 
under  title   I. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  bringing  out  this  point.  I  find  that 
even  some  teachers,  as  well  as  superin- 
tendents and  administrators  at  the  State 
level,  have  misunderstandings  about  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  would  clarify  this 
point.  I  have  seen  headlines  to  the  efifect 
that  the  bill  would  raise  teachers'  sal- 
aries across  the  board. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  clarify  it  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history.  I  do  not 
think  it  needs  to  be  clarified  for  subse- 
quent use  in  the  courts,  but  we  must 
make  a  legislative  history  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  well. 

Before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague.  Our  as- 
sociation in  working  for  young  people 
has  been  a  continuing  one  over  the  years 
we  have  served  together  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. To  show  why  we  should  be  ap- 
preciative of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  my 
colleagues  need  look  only  at  the  six  vol- 
umes of  hearings.  Those  volumes  set 
forth  in  black  and  white  the  contribu- 
tioas  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  time  and 
time  again  in  the  hearings. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
make  use  of  these  volumes  and  the  com- 
mittee report  in  handling  what  I  am 
sure  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
mall  that  they  will  receive  this  year  and 
Qext  year  on  the  education  bill. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  hearings.  I 
think  they  represent  some  of  the  best 
hearings  ever  held  before  our  commit- 


tee. Members  of  Congress  can  find  val- 
uable material  in  them  with  which  to 
answer  their  mail.  That  is  also  true  of 
the  committee  report. 

I  use  this  material  as  an  exhibit  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  because  he  has  made  contribution 
after  contribution  in  the^e  volumes. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  I  wish  to 
stress  the  fact — and  I  use  the  word 
"stress"  advisedly— that  the  bill  in  title  I 
and  the  funds  provided  for  therein  can- 
not be  used  by  any  State  for  a  general 
State  salary  increase  program.  That  is 
not  the  purpose  of  title  I.  Such  teachers' 
salaries  as  can  be  affected  by  the  bill  are 
very  limited — for  example,  if  a  teacher 
is  a  special  teacher,  doing  special  work 
such  as  remedial  work,  or  if  a  teacher 
serves  primarily  in  areas  having  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  poverty 
families.  The  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Congress,  I  assure  the  Senator,  will 
be  reviewing  the  reports  on  the  operation 
of  the  bill  during  the  first  year.  Both 
will  check  closely  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  are  used.  The  whole  program 
will  be  reviewed  after  the  first  year  is  up. 

The  funds  in  title  I  must  be  used  to 
help  the  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  children,  not  to  remove  any 
State  responsibility  from  any  State  in 
providing  education  for  its  children. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn  to  page  9  of 
the  committee  report,  under  the  heading 
of  "Uses  of  Funds  for  School  Districts." 
I  believe  that  answers  the  question  and 
supplies  the  answers  the  Senator  needs 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  report 
reads: 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  a  local 
public  school  district  may  use  funds  granted 
to  it  for  the  broad  purpose  of  programs  and 
projects  which  will  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  In 
those  school  attendance  areas  in  the  district 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-Income  families.  It  Is  the  intention  of 
the  proposed  legislation  not  to  prescribe  the 
specific  types  of  programs  or  projects  that 
will  be  required  in  school  districts.  Rather, 
such  matters  are  left  to  the  discretion  and 
Judgment  of  the  local  public  educational 
agencies  since  educational  needs  and  require- 
ments for  strengthening  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  educationally  deprived  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  pupils  will  vary 
from  State  to  State  and  district  to  district. 
What  might  be  an  acceptable  and  effective 
program  in  a  school  district  serving  a  rural 
area  may  be  entirely  inappropriate  for  a 
school  district  serving  an  urban  area,  and 
vice  versa. 

There  may  be — 

I  stress  this — 
circumstances   where    a   whole    school    sys- 
tem— 

This  does  not  mean  a  State — 
is  basically  a  low-income  area  and  the  best 
approach   In   meeting  the   needs   of   educa- 
tionally deprived  children  would  be  to  up- 
grade the  regular  program. 

Under  that,  they  could  upgrade  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  deprived  chil- 
dren. That  is  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  they  could  do  it. 

The  report  continues: 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  areas  the 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  will 
not  be  satisfied  by  such  an  approach. 

Mr.  President,  without  reading  them, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages  10 


and  11,  down  to  the  next  heading,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  which  make  the 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  committee  received  a  wealth  of  evi- 
dence and  testimony  from  educational  spe- 
cialists as  to  new  techniques  of  instruction 
and  educational  Innovations  v/hich  were  be- 
ing developed  as  a  result  of  research  and 
experimentation  in  education.  Many  new 
devices  employing  audiovisual  material,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  use  of  educational  tele- 
vision, and  other  similar  equipment  are  be- 
ing employed,  some  only  in  demonstration 
projects,  and  offer  promise  of  increasing  the 
educational  opportunity  of  elementary  and 
secondary  students.  Hopefully  their  use  will 
broaden  as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  To 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  this  legisla- 
tion gives  encouragement  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  employ  imaginative  thinking  and 
new  approaches  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  poor  children. 

The  committee  also  received  testimony 
from  witnesses  as  to  the  following  possible 
programs  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren: 
Inservice  training  for  teachers. 
Additional  teaching  personnel  to  reduce 
class  size. 

Teacher  aids  and  instructional  secretaries. 
Supervisory  personnel  and  ftUl-time  spe- 
cialists for  improvement  of  instruction  and 
to  provide  related  pupil  services. 

Institutes  for  training  teachers  in  special 
skills. 

Employment  of  consultants  for  improve- 
ment of  program. 
Programs  to  train  teacher  aids. 
Supplementary  instructional  materials. 
Curriculum    materials    center    for    disad- 
vantaged children. 
Classes  for  talented  elementary  students. 
Special  classes  for  physically  handicapped, 
distiu-bed,  and  socially  maladjusted  children. 
Preschool  training  programs. 
Remedial  programs,  especially  in  reading 
and  mathematics. 

Enrichment  programs  for  grades  1,  2.  and 
3  on  Saturday  mornings  and  during  summer. 
Programed  instruction. 
Instructional    media    centers    to    provide 
modern  equipment  £ind  materials. 

English  programs  for  non-English-speak- 
ing children. 

Special  audiovlsuals  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

Programs  for  the  early  identification  and 
prevention  of  dropouts. 

Increased  guidance  services  for  pupils  and 
families. 

School-Job  coordinators. 
Home   and  school   visitors   and/or   social 
workers. 

Early  identification  of  gifted  and  handi- 
capped among  disadvantaged. 

Supplemental  health  and  food  services. 
Language  laboratories,  science  and  reading 
laboratories,  laboratories  for  modern  instruc- 
tion in  other  subject  areas. 

School  health,  psyclilatrlc,  and  psychologi- 
cal services. 

Provision  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  books 
where  necessary. 

Financial  assistance  to  needy  high  school 
pupils. 

School  plant  improvements — elementary 
school  science  laboratories,  libraries.^itch- 
ens.  and  cafeterias. 

Equip  elementary  classrooms  for  television 
and  radio  instruction. 

Purchase  of  musical  recordings  of  classical 
nature,  and  recordings  of  poems  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Mobile  learning  centers. 
Educational  stimmer  camps. 
College  coaching  classes. 
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Arts  and  crafts  programs  during  summer 
vacation. 

Summer  school  and  day  camp. 

Summer  programs  for  development  of  lan- 
guage slcllls. 

Full-day  summer  school. 

Shop  and  library  facilities  available  after 
regulaw  school  hours. 

Work  experience  programs. 

On-the-job  training  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Field  txlps  for  cxiltiu-al  and  educational 
development. 

Expansion  of  libraries  in  major  disciplines. 

Scheduling  of  concerts,  dramas,  and  lec- 
tures; mobile  art  exhibits  and  libraries. 

Saturday  morning  special  opportunity 
classes. 

Bookmobiles — home  oriented. 

Af  terschool  study  centers. 

Preschool  pupil  transportation. 

Pupil  exchange  programs  (semester,  year, 
summer). 

The  above  enumeration  is  not  Intended  in 
any  way  to  limit  the  possible  uses  of  funds 
by  the  local  school  district  In  improving  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  school  district  is  re- 
quired to  develop  programs  and  projects  de-  •■ 
signed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  all  educationally  deprived  children  In  the 
school  attendance  area,  regardless  of  whether 
such  children  are  presently  attending  school. 
Such  programs  could  take  the  form  of  special 
part-time  programs,  or  programs  to  return  to 
school  children  who  have  dropped  out.  How- 
ever, the  listing  is  illustrative  of  the  many 
possibilities  for  uses  of  funds  which  are 
already  being  considered  and  conducted  by 
educators. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  take  a 
look  at  the  variety  of  programs  set  forth 
on  page  10  which  the  school  district  han- 
dling deprived  children  can  adopt  under 
the  bill.  This  is  not  exclusive.  There 
are  many  other  programs  which  could 
be  included.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  program  which  title  I  of  the  bill 
is  designed  to  help  finance. 

I  close  my  comments  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  by 
stating  that  it  is  not  a  program  designed 
to  raise  salaries  throughout  the  State. 
In  fact,  it  cannot  be  xised  to  raise  teach- 
ers' salaries — I  mean  throughout  the 
State — it  can  be  used  only  by  way  of  de- 
ciding what  program  will  be  necessary 
in  the  deprived  school  district.  If  that 
includes  a  teachers"  increase  in  salary,  it 
can  be  included  in  the  program.  But 
also,  do  not  forget  that  the  program 
must  be  submitted  for  authorization  and 
going  through  the  procedures  called  for 
in  the  bill,  and  that  the  Department  and 
Congress  will  be  receiving  reports  on 
those  plans  and  assurances  that  the  pro- 
grams financed  are  encompassed  within 
title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The 
bill  needs  no  clarification.  This  is  a  re- 
emphasis  to  place  in  the  record,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  head- 
lines in  the  paper  saying  that  it  could 
be  used  for  across-the-board  teacher 
Increases. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  six-volume  report  of 
the  hearings.  I  attended  more  of  those 
hearings,  I  believe,  than  any  other  Sena- 
tor except  the  distinguished  chairman, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  chair- 
men I  have  ever  seen  in  being  in  at- 
tendance at  all  times. 


In  addition  to  the  questions,  Senators 
will  find  invaluable  material  in  each  vol- 
ume of  the  report.  State  by  State,  and 
what  the  States  have  done  and  are  doing 
in  behalf  of  education. 

It  is  not  merely  a  staff  report,  it  is  also 
a  staff  and  Senate  report.  The  report 
has  been  worked  on  with  contributions 
from  practically  eveiy  member  of  the 
committee.    The  report  is  invaluable. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Nation.  He  ran  the  commit- 
tee as  a  seminar  and  had  all  views  ex- 
pressed. This  was  not  a  hearing  held 
solely  to  gain  support  for  the  bill,  or 
opposition  thereto.  He  set  out  the  orig- 
inal line  of  research  into  the  subject, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  very  fine  report. 
It  covers  many  points  on  which  Sena- 
tors had  expressed  some  doubts. 

DISTRIBUTION    FORMULA    OF    TITLE    I 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  turn 
to  a  matter  where  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
,  agreement  with  a  provision  of  the  bill 
as  presently  drafted.  I  do  not  intend  by 
my  remarks  which  follow  to  indicate  any 
basic  disagreement  with  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation.  As  a  coauthor 
of  the  bill,  I  fervently  support  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  a  de- 
fect in  the  distribution  f  oraiula  of  title  I. 
I  want  a  bill,  and  will  vote  for  and  sup- 
port this  bill  in  the  hope  that  the  distri- 
bution formula  may  be  corrected  next 
year. 

This  is  an  imperfect  bill,  but  so  much 
more  perfect  than  the  society  it  serves, 
that  it  will  become  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  advances  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  But  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
this  defect  prefatory  to  discussing  what 
I  consider  to  be  erroneous  information  in 
the  record. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  amount 
paid  to  each  State  is  the  product  of  the 
number  of  children,  aged  5  to  17,  com- 
ing from  families  with  annual  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000,  or  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children,  times  one-half  the 
average  annual  school  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  the  State.  Since  the  bill  is  tied 
to  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
each  State,  the  poorer  States  will  re- 
ceive less  Federal  money  per  pupil.  For 
instance,  Alabama  will  receive  $140  for 
each  poor  child  and  Mississippi,  only 
$120.  On  the  other  hand.  New  York  will 
receive  $353  for  each  poor  child.    .^ 

Officials  from  the  weajlthier  States  ad- 
mit that  this  is  true,  but  point  out  that 
it  costs  more  to  educate  a  child  in  a 
wealthier  State  because  the  cost  of  living 
is  higher. 

Thus,  the  education  of  a  child  is  con- 
sidered to  be  3  times  more  valuable  to  the 
country,  if  the  child  lives  in  New  York, 
than  if  it  lives  in  Mississippi  or  Alabama. 
We  hear  many  people  say  they  wish  to 
remedy  things  in  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama. If  they  really  wish  to  do  so,  why 
not  vote  for  money  for  them?  Why  try 
to  stomp  on  them?  Why  not  give  them 
enough  money  to  educate  their  people? 

I  do  not  deny  that  it  costs  more  to  edu- 
cate a  child  to  a  given  standard  of  edu- 
cational attainment  in  some  of  the 
wealthier  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  bill  were  tied  to 
a  cost-of -loving  standard.  It  is  not  tied  to 


a  cost-of-living  standard.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  do  not  have  cost-of-living  figures 
on  a  State-by-state  basis. 

Although  part  of  the  difference  in  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditures  of  the 
various  States  is  due  to  basic  differences 
in  the  cost  of  financing  an  education  of  a 
comparable  level,  a  larger  part  of  the  dlf- 
ference  is  traceable  to  the  higher  quality 
education  offered  in  the  wealthier  States. 
In  1961-62,  Mississippi  spent  an  average 
of  $229.44  per  pupil  annually.  New  York 
spent  $628.53.  A  part  of  this  Is  due  to 
cost  differences.  It  costs  more  to  build 
a  school  and  hire  a  teacher  in  New  York 
than  it  does  to  build  a  comparable  school 
and  hire  a  comparable  teacher  in  Missis- 
sippi. But  most  of  the  difference  is  due 
to  quality,  higher  quality  schools  and 
higher  quality  teachers  in  New  York  than 
in  Mississippi.  It  is  much  higher  there, 
because  they  have  more  money  there. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  should  be  a  more 
equal  opportunity  for  the  children  in  each 
State,  not  a  built-in  recognition  of  a  per- 
manent, inferior  status  for  the  poorer 
State. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Mississippi  are  not  trying  hard.  Quite 
the  contrary,  they  are  trying  harder  than 
the  people  of  New  York,  because  their 
effort  index  is  higher  than  that  of  New 
York.  In  1963,  Mississipi  spent  5.04  per- 
cent of  its  personal  income  on  education, 
while  New  York  spent  only  4.69  percent 
•  of  its  personnel  income.  The  difference 
is  even  more  marked  when  we  realize  that 
Mississippi  is  making  this  effort  with  a 
per  capita  income  in  1963  of  only  $1,390 
per  year,  while  New  Yorkers  earned 
$3,013  each  in  1963.  The  strain  is  greater 
on  the  poorer  State. 

On  an  effort  basis,  the  poorer  State  of 
Mississippi  is  making  a  greater  effort 
than  New  York. 

Both  the  Green  amendment,  offered  in 
the  House,  and  the  original  formula  miss 
the  point  of  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  with  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
Green  amendment  fails  to  allow  for  the 
differences  in  the  cost  of  education  be- 
tween the  various  States,  because  each 
State  would  receive  the  same  amount  for 
each  poor  pupil  under  the  Green  amend- 
ment. 

The  present  formula  will  tend  to  per- 
petuate quality  differences  between  the 
States.  This  is  also  undesirable.  Many 
of  our  social  problems  today  are  basically 
caused  by  educational  differences  be- 
tween the  various  regions  of  the  country- 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  civil 
rights.  Figures  released  by  the  White 
House  recently  show  that  of  the  182 
poorest  counties  in  the  country,  all  but 
10  are  in  Southern  or  border  States.  The 
annual  per  capita  income  of  tliese  coun- 
ties ranges  from  $424  to  $749. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  of  March 
29,  1965,  on  certain  poverty  counties  in 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  Counties 
Eligible  for  Poverty  Aid 

The  White  House  listed  182  counties  yM- 
terday  that  are  eligible  for  100-percent  Fea- 
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,ral  aid  in  the  antipoverty  program  because 
ibey  are  too  poor  to  help  themselves.  All 
but  10  of  the  counties  are  in  southern  or 
border  States. 

Under  the  law  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  a  full-scale  offen- 
sive against  poverty  in  these  counties. 

The  20  poorest  counties  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  Census  Bureau  ngures,  and 
tbelr  average  annual  per  capita  income  are: 
Wade  Hampton.  Alaska.  $424;  Wolfe.  Ky., 
•435-  Magoffin,  Ky.,  $455;  Fayette,  Tenn., 
(470-  Owsley,  Ky.,  $474;  Webster,  Ga..  $475; 
Hancock,  Tenn..  $480;  Leslie,  Ky.,  $487;  Jef- 
ferson, Miss..  $494;  Issaquena,  Miss.,  $505; 
Kemper,  Miss..  $506;  Lowndes,  Ala.,  $507; 
McCreary,  Ky..  $516;  Carroll.  Miss..  $521; 
Greene,  Ala.,  $525;  Lee,  S.C,  $527;  Breathitt, 
Ky.,  $529;  Starr,  Tex.,  $534;  Williamsburg, 
SC  $536;  and  Wilcox.  Ala.,  $543. 

The  other  162  counties  eligible  for  full- 
scale  help,  in  ascending  order  of  per  capita 
income : 

Baker,  Ga.,  $544;  Knott,  Ky..  $546;  Clay. 
Ky,$548;  Newton.  Ark..  $549;  Greene,  N.C.. 
$555;  Quitman,  Miss.,  $555;  Noxubee,  Miss., 
$564-  Fentress.  Tenn..  $569;  Tunica.  Miss., 
$570;  Marshall,  Miss.,  $572;  Hale,  Ala..  $578; 
TaUahatchie,  Miss.,  $579;  Menifee,  Ky.,  $579; 
Martin,  Ky.,  $583;  Van  Buren,  Tenn..  $583; 
Sumter,  Ala.,  $585. 

Benton,  Miss.,  $585;  Ferry.  Ala..  $588;  Clar- 
endon, S.C,  $593;  Mora.  N.M.,  $593;  Casey. 
Ky.,  $594;  Holmes.  Miss..  $595;  Jefferson 
Davis.  Miss..  $598:  Humphreys,  Miss.,  $602; 
Quitman,  Ga.,  $603;  Clinton  Ky.,  $604; 
Atkinson,  Ga..  $604;  Wilkinson,  Miss.,  $604: 
Leake,  Miss.,  $605:  Bledsoe,  Tenn.,  $606. 

Uncoln,  Ark.,  $609;  Tate,  Miss.,  $610;  Knox, 
Ky.,  $612;  Early,  Ga.,  $613;  Claiborne,  Miss., 
1618;  Sioux,  N.  Dak.,  $619;  Hancock,  Ga.,  $620; 
East  Feliciana,  La.,  $621;  Marion,  Ga.,  $622; 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  $625:  Haywood,  Tenn.,  $628; 
Choctaw,  Miss.,  $629;  Burke.  Ga..  $629. 

Clay,  Tenn..  $632;  Hardeman.  Tenn.,  $633; 
Jackson,  Ky.,  $635;  Lee,  Va.,  $640;  Clay,  N.C., 
1640:  Pickett,  Tenn..  $641;  Wayne,  Ky.,  $643; 
Lee,  Ark.,  S644;  Sunflower,  Miss.,  $644;  Meigs. 
Tenn.,  $644;  Sharkey.  Miss..  $645;  Stone,  Ark., 
1647;  Jones,  N.C.,  $649;  Worth,  Ga.,  $651; 
Elliott,  Ky.,  $652;  Greene,  Miss.,  $653;  Panola, 
Miss.,  $654. 

Zapata.  Tex..  $655;  Madison.  Miss..  $655; 
Tyrrell,  N.C.,  $655;  Tensas.  La..  $656;  Cal- 
houn, S.C,  $659;  Morgan,  Ky.,  $660;  Cumber- 
land, Va.,  $661;  Warren,  Ga.,  $661;  Rockcastle, 
Kv.,  $663:  Bolivar,  Miss.,  $664;  Bullock,  Ala., 
«666;  Bertie,  N.C.,  $671;  Dawson,  Ga.,  $671. 

Northampton,  N.C.,  $674;  Kobuk,  Alaska, 
»675;  Shannon,  S.  Dak.,  $675;  Talbot,  Ga., 
M76;  Sandoval,  N.  Mex.,  $677;  Covington, 
Miss.,  $679;  Claiborne,  Tenn.,  $680;  Warren, 
N.C.,  $680:  Scott,  Tenn.,  $680;  Taliaferro,  Ga., 
$682;  Gates,  N.C.,  $684;  Henry,  Ala.,  $687. 

West  Feliciana,  La..  $689:  Glascock,  Ga., 
8690;  Lincoln,  Ga.,  $690;  Crenshaw,  Ala., 
8692;  Dillon,  S.C,  $692;  Long,  Ga.,  $692;  Wil- 
cox, Ga..  $693;  Robeson,  N.C.,  $697;  Johnson. 
Tenn.,  $699;  Amite,  Miss.,  $699;  Russell,  Ky., 
1700;  Zavala.  Tex..  $700;  Pender.  N.C.,  $701; 
Jasper.  S.C,  $703;  Dooly,  Ga..  $704;  Tattnall, 
Ga.,  $704;  Calhoun,  Ga.,  $705. 

Overton.  Tenn.,  $705;  Adair,  Okla.,  $706; 
Montgomery,  Miss.,  $706;  Webster,  Miss., 
8710:  De  Soto.  Miss.,  $711;  Costilla.  Colo.. 
8712;  Lee,  Ga.,  $713;  Jasper.  Miss..  $714; 
Smith,  Miss..  $715;  Bladen.  N.C..  $716;  St. 
Helena,  La.,  $717;  Fulton,  Ark.,  $719;  Walt- 
hall, Miss.,  $719. 

Pontotoc,  Miss.,  $720;  Miller,  Ga..  $720; 
Madison,  Ark.,  $721;  Taos.  N.  Mex.,  $721;  Un- 
ion, Ga„  $722;  Cumberland,  Ky.,  $722;  Mor- 
gan, Tenn.,  $722;  Sharp,  Ark.,  $723;  Madison, 
N.C.,  $723;  Duplin,  N.C.,  $724;  Jefferson,  Ga., 
8'725;  Clay,  W.  Va.,  $726;  Searcy,  Ark.,  $727. 

Conecuh.  Ala.,  $727;  Highland,  Va.,  $727; 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  $727;  Martin,  N.C.,  $729; 
Taylor,  Ga.,  $730;  Oliver,  N.  Dak.,  $731;  Buck- 
ingham. Va.,  $731;  Todd.  S.  Dak.,  $732;  Samp- 
son, N.C.,  $732;  Towns,  Ga..  $732;  Scott.  Miss.. 
^''Sa;  Sussex,  Va.,  $733;  Calhoun,  Miss.,  $734. 


Treutlen,  Ga.,  $735;  Brooks,  Ga.,  $786; 
San  Jacinto,  Tex.,  $737;  Grainger,  Tenn., 
$738;  Irwin,  Ga.,  $739;  Sheridan,  N.  Dak.,  $739; 
Clarke.  Miss..  $740;  Lauderdale.  Tenn.,  $741; 
Crawford.  Ga..  $742;  Perry.  Miss.,  $742;  Mc- 
cormick, S.C,  $743;  Screven,  Ga.,  $744. 

Graham,  N.C.,  $744;  Hoke.  N.C.  $744;  Ter- 
rell. Ga..  $746;  Wheeler.  Ga..  $746;  Seminole, 
Ga..  $747;  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  $749;  Candler. 
Ga..  $749;  Telfair.  Ga..  $749;  Macon,  Ga.. 
$749. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  wish  nothing  more  than  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  which  for  more  than  100 
years  have  agonized  our  Nation.  This 
being  what  we  want,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  it  by  chastising  the  South,  heap- 
ing abuse  on  the  South,  and  remaining 
in  state  of  undeclared  war  with  the 
South.  We  will  bind  up  our  wounds  only 
when  we  remove  the  cause  of  our  afllic- 
tion.   We  must  educate,  not  subjugate. 

Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  where  the  tragic 
murder  of  Mrs.  Liuzzo  occurred,  has  an 
annual  per  capita  income  of  $507. 

There  has  to  be  a  connection  between 
low  income  with  its  result — poor  educa- 
tion—and the  kind  of  racial  strife  that 
exists  in  a  place  like  Lowndes  County. 
It  is  anomalous  indeed  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
country,  with  many  resources  to  tax, 
$353  for  every  poor  child,  while  it  pays 
Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  only  $140  for  every 
poor  child.  Not  for  each  child,  mind  you, 
but  for  each  poor  child.  The  bill  puts  a 
value  on  training  each  poor  child  in  New 
York  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  train- 
ing a  poor  child  in  Mississippi  or  Ala- 
bama. I  question  having  the  Federal 
Government  pay  three  times  more  money 
per  poor  child  to  a  rich  State  to  aid  it  in 
maintaining  a  higher  quality  educational 
system  than  for  the  poor  child  in  a  poor 
State. 

I  question  a  system  that  recognizes 
and  would  freeze  in  a  status  position 
educational  poverty,  but  I  support  the 
bill  as  the  best  we  can  get  now,  hoping 
to  correct  this  injustice  next  year. 

We  should  have  a  formula  which  would 
allow  for  a  cost  of  living  difference.  The 
principle  of  the  payment,  however, 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  equally  high 
quality  education,  rather  than  higher 
quaUty  for  those  areas  which  already 
have  higher  quality  and  lower  quality 
education  for  those  areas  which  lag  be- 
hind. A  number  of  homely  old  sayings 
come  to  mind  here,  which  I  would  resist 
using  if  they  were  not  so  much  to  the 
point.  But  the  present  formula  seems 
to  have  been  written  on  the  basis  of 
"Them  that  has,  gets,"  or  "The  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
even  with  the  present  formula  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  Today  we  can  take  the  first  step 
toward  bringing  the  poorer  in  each  State 
forward  toward  the  better  standard  of 
education  in  their  own  State.  That  is 
what  this  bill  does.  What  is  needed  also 
is  to  bring  the  educational  standard  of 
the  poorer  States  up  toward  the  better 
educational  standard  of  the  richer 
States.  This  the  present  bill  fails  to  do. 
I  did  not  fail  to  sponsor  this  bill  because 
it  did  not  do  everything.  It  is  a  long 
step  forward.    It  is  badly  needed.    It  is 


within  the  realm  of  the  practical  this 
year.  If  we  waited  for  a  fairer  bill,  the 
ideal  bill,  this  year,  then  we  might  lose 
all.  We  cannot  risk  losing  these  vast 
gains  in  our  delay  for  the  perfect  bill. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  we  shall  try 
to  perfect  it  next  year,  because  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  it  will  be  up  for  re- 
view next  year.  We  can  take  this  first 
step  for  poor  children  everywhere  today, 
then  take  the  second  step  next  year,  and 
an  important  and  badly  needed  step,  of 
bringing  the  education  systems  of  the 
poorer  sections  of  our  country  up  to  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

As  long  as  substantial  educational  de- 
ficiencies persist  in  certain  regions,  we 
will  continue  to  suffer  civil  strife. 

Therefore,  I  proposed  in  subcommit- 
tee an  amendment  which  had  two  pur- 
IX)ses : 

First.  To  allow  for  the  differences  be- 
tween States  in  the  cost  of  financing  an 
education  of  a  given  level,  and  so 

Second.  To  have  the  grant  rest  basi- 
cally upon  a  foundation  of  equal  educa- 
tional quality  in  all  the  States,  rather 
than  on  perpetuating  higher  quality 
education  in  those  States  that  already 
have  higher  quality. 

My  amendment  would  have  allotted 
one-half  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  State,  and  one-half  the  funds 
on  the  basis  of  one-fourth  of  the  national 
average  per-pupil  expenditure.  In  other 
words,  my  amendment  would  have  al- 
lotted half  of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  formula  and  half  on  the 
principle  of  the  Green  amendment.  In 
addition,  I  would  have  raised  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  percentage  of  a  school  dis- 
trict's budget  from  30  percent  to  50  per- 
cent, thus  amending  section  203a (3). 

We  would  thus  be  allowing  for  both  of 
the  factors  that  bear  on  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do.  No  amendment  has  been 
offered  on  the  floor  that  does  that.  We 
would  be  allowing  for  the  legitimate  cost 
differences  between  the  States  while  re- 
moving the  undesirable  effect  of  perpet- 
uating quality  differences.  We  would  not 
be  giving  preferable  treatment  to  the 
poorer  States.  We  would  only  be  giving 
more  nearly  equal  treatment.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  amendment  and  a  table  en- 
titled "Distribution  of  Funds  Under  Title 
I  of  H.R.  2362"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that  State", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one-half  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  In  that  State  plus 
one-half  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure 
of  the  United  States". 

On  page  5,  line  19.  Immediately  after  the 
period  add  the  following  sentence:  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  'average  per 
pupU  expenditvu-e*  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  the  average  of  the  'average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure' for  all  the  States." 

On  page  6.  line  7,  strike  out  "30  per 
centum"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "50  per 
centum". 

On  page  6.  line  10,  strike  out  "30  per 
centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "50  per 
centvun". 
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5, 161, 198 

1. 060,  082, 973 

1, 076, 850, 256 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  heard  in  the  debate  numerous 
statistics  regarding  the  relative  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  rich  States  and  the 
poor  States.  The-statistics  offered  in  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  present  formula 
revealed  nothing  new.  They  show  the 
following  things:  The  rich  States  have 
more  money.  They  also  have  more  ex- 
penses. I  do  not  believe  that  either  of 
these  two  arguments  reach  the  point 
which  I  have  been  stating;  namely,  that 
the  difference  in  per  pupil  expenditures 
between  the  States  reflects  both  cost  and 
quality  differences,  and  that  the  present 
formula  does  not  allow  for  both  of  these. 

For  example,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex in  1963  showed  the  following: 

Atlanta $105.  8 

Baltimore-.: 107.  5 

Houston 106.  7 

New  York 109,9 

Philadelphia 108.  5 

San  Francisco 109.9 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  measures 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  wage  earners.  For  this  index, 
the  figure  100  is  used  as  the  national 


average  for  the  prices  of  over  300  goods 
and  services  between  the  years  1957  and 
1959.  The  prices  of  these  300  goods  and 
services  during  1963  in  each  of  the  cities 
listed,  are  given  in  relation  to  the  1957-59 
national  average. 

Thus  the  cost  of  living  is  only  about  4 
percent  higher  in  New  York  than  it  is  in 
Atlanta,  yet  New  York  will  receive  131 
percent  more  per  pupil  than  Georgia  will 
receive.  It  is  true  that  classroom  con- 
struction costs  may  be  much  higher  in 
New  York,  but  in  1964  capital  outlay  for 
public  school  expenditure  was  only  15 
percent  of  total  school  expenditures. 
Moreover,  the  price  index  for  housing 
showed  the  following  comparison: 

Atlanta $104.  7 

Baltimore , 106.  8 

Houston 105.  5 

New  York 110.8 

Philadelphia 108.  5 

San  Francisco 112.  5 

There  is  some  variation  in  these 
figures,  but  not  much,  and  certainly  not 
nearly  as  much  as  the  different  amounts 
of  money  per  poor  pupil  going  to  each  of 
these  States.   The  cost  of  housing  in  New 


York  is  only  5  percent  higher  than  in 
Houston,  yet  New  York  will  receive  80 
percent  more  per  poor  child  under  thii 
bill  than  will  a  schoolchild  in  Houston 
The  following  per  capita  figures  for 
State  and  local  taxes  were  inserted  in  the 
Record  Wednesday: 


New  York 

Alabama 

North  Carolina. 

Te.xas 

West  Virginia- - 


(30J 

--- 132 

157 

183 

170 

Colorado 255 

Vermont „ 232 

The  per  capita  was  higher  in  New  York 
than  the  others  listed  because  it  is  so 
much  richer.  New  York  is  fourth 
among  the  States  in  its  average  per 
capita  income  of  $3,013  per  person.  By 
contrast,  Texas  is  34th  among  the  States 
with  a  per  capita  annual  income  of 
$2,068. 

A  much  different  picture  is  presented 
if  we  look  at  figures  showing  State  and 
local  revenue  per  $1,000  of  personal  in- 
come: 

New  York $124.61 

Pennsylvania.- 103.22 

Alabama . 108.67 

North  Carolina . 110.91 

Texas 115.88 

West  Virginia ; 114.42 

Colorado 133.23 

Vermont 129.80 

Louisiana '..  150.05 

Mississippi 140.19 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

I  believe  the  difference  in  the  two  sets 
of  figures  speaks  for  itself.  New  York 
takes  $124.61  for  each  $1,000  of  personal 
income  in  the  State.  Pennsylvania  takes 
the  amount  of  $103.22.  On  the  other 
hand  Louisiana  takes  $150.05  for  each 
$1,000  of  personal  income.  Mississippi 
takes  $140.19.  The  poor  States  are 
breaking  their  backs  in  comparison  to 
the  rich  States. 

Furthennore  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  is  a  much  greater  effort  for  a  poor 
State  than  it  is  for  a  rich  State  to  spend 
around  $125  per  $1,000  of  personal  in- 
come, because  in  a  poor  State  there  are 
fewer  increments  of  $1,000  per  person 
and  therefore  each  of  these  $125  expendi- 
tures comes  relatively  more  out  of  essen- 
tials in  a  poor  State  than  it  does  in  a 
rich  State. 

And  finally,  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  great  corporate 
wealth  in  certain  States,  We  have  been 
talking  about  income,  but  corporate 
v/ealth  is  even  less  evenly  distributed 
than  personal  income. 

Although  the  following  figures  do  not 
allow  for  the  fact  that  some  corporations 
file  tax  returns  in  New  York  yet  have 
some  or  all  of  their  operations  elsewhere, 
nevertheless  they  give  an  indication  of 
the  relative  annual  corporate  income  of 
a  few  selected  States : 

Corporate  income  less  deficit,  1961-62 
(In  thousands] 

Alabama $286,549 

California 2,978,681 

Mississippi 66,817 

New  York 13,631,453 

Pennsylvania 2,398,925 

Texas 1.522,921 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
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I  certainly  do  not  mean  by  my  re- 
marks to  imply  anything  critical  of  the 
great  industrial  States  such  as  New  York. 
This  Nation  is  one  economic  entity. 
Certainly  the  whole  Nation  is  indebted 
10  New  York  for  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural leadership  which  she  gives  the  Na- 
tioa  And  a  good  income  in  one  section 
means  a  good  market  for  the  goods  of  a 
less  favored  section.  We  mention  these 
facts  not  to  criticize  the  great  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  compliment  to  her, 
but  they  show  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  this  law  next  year.  We  are  al- 
so grateful  for  the  willingness  of  the 
legislators  representing  the  great  indus- 
trial States  to  take  the  larger  view  of 
what  is  best  for  the  whole  Nation  rather 
than  the  parochial  view  of  what  might 
be  most  advantageous  for  their  particu- 
lar States. 

Mr.  President, /I  shall  not  offer  my 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  have  come 
10  this  decision,  after  much  deliberation, 
because  I  feel  that  this  bill,  even  with  the 
title  I  formula  to  which  I  have  raised 
questions,  is  such  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  so  great  a  step,  so  great  an  ad- 
vance, that  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything 
which  might  seriously  jeopardize  its 
chances  of  enactment.  I  shall  not  offer 
my  amendment  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

However,  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I 
shall  do  all  in  my  power,  when  the  for- 
mula comes  up  for  review  1  year  hence, 
to  see  that  necessary  changes  are  made 
so  that  the  money  will  go  in  more  equita- 
ble amoimts  to  those  areas  where  it  is 
most  needed  and  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  one  last  ob- 
servation. In  1956  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  spent  $5.1  million  on  higher 
education  and  $123.9  million  on  elemen- 
tarj-  and  secondary  education.  In  1966, 
if  the  bill  before  us  now  and  the  higher 
education  bill  are  both  passed,  the  Office 
of  Education  will  spend  $1.2  billion  on 
higher  education  and  $1.8  billion  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

The  great  good  in  this  bill  far  out- 
weighs the  shortcomings.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  move  at  all  levels  of  education. 
These  bills  take  the  hand  of  the  little  3- 
year-old  child  and  says,  "Come  with  me, 
learn  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
Tennyson,  of  Churchill  and  Kennedy,  get 
a  speaking  knowledge  now  of  this  sweet 
English  tongue  and  the  gift  of  learning 
Till  never  leave  you."  What  vistas  and 
visions  it  opens  up  before  them.  Noth- 
ing must  be  permitted  to  jeopardize  this 
bill.  We  must  pass  it  now.  It  should  be 
corrected.  We  must  pass  it  now  and  cor- 
rect it  next  year. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me  about 
*  minutes.  I  have  been  awaiting  in  the 
Chamber  a  long  time,  and  holding  up  the 
niarkup  of  a  bill  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Sena- 
^r  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  if  I  interpret 
the  bill  correctly.   The  bill  would  author- 
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ize  aid  to  sectarian  schools  or,  more  prop- 
erly, to  the  students  of  sectarian  schools, 
in  some  cases,  in  the  field  of  educational 
television,  in  the  field  of  what  is  called 
shared  time,  and  also  with  respect  to 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  make  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  questions  he  has  in  mind. 
My  answer  to  his  first  question  is  that 
his  interpretation  is  completely  correct. 
I  call  his  attention  to  page  11  of  the  bill, 
line  17: 

(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children 
in  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools — 

In  many  instances  that  would  be  a  re- 
ligious school. 

I  continue  to  read — 
such  agency  has  made  provision  for  Includ- 
ing special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enroUment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment)  in  which  such  chil- 
dren can  participate; 

(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  con- 
trol of  funds  provided  under  this  title,  and 
title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be 
in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  in  this  title,  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property — 

Making  perfectly  clear  that  the  private 
school  would  get  no  title;  the  private 
school  would  have  no  administrative  con- 
trol; but  it  is  the  deprived  child  in  the 
private  school  who  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiary under  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
that  title. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  a  case  in  which  a 
shared  time  arrangement  is  involved, 
there  would  be  no  obligation,  of  course, 
on  a  State  to  permit  shared  time  use  of 
State  property  if  the  State  law  did  not 
permit  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  Let  me  stress  the  point. 
Under  the  bill  it  is  the  State  program 
that  must  be  submitted  and  approved.  It 
is  under  the  administrative  control  of 
the  public  officials  at  all  times,  and  the 
public  officials  would  be  acting  illegally 
if  they  proposed  a  program  that  would 
violate  their  State  law.  The  State  law 
would  be  controlling. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
with  reference  to  the  plan  which  the 
State  must  submit  under  title  II.  Would 
the  State  be  required  to  submit  a  plan 
which  would  embrace  the  furnishing  of 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials  to  sectarian 
schools  or  their  pupils  in  cases  where  the 
State  law  prohibits  such  action? 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  page  31  of  the  bill, 
line  1,  subsection  (b)  — 

(b)  In  any  State  which  hps  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  203(b)  and  in  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law — 

That  means  State  law.  Continuing  to 
read — 

to  provide  library  resources,  textbooks,  or 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers in  any  one  or  more  elementary  or  second- 


ary schools  In  such  State,  the  CommlBSioner 
shall  arrange  for  the  provision  on  an  equi- 
table basis  of  such  library  resources,  text- 
books, or  other  instructional  materials  for 
such  use  and  shall  pay  the  coet  thereof  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970, 
out  of  that  State's  allotment. 

But  it  is  the  State  law  that  prevails. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question  with  reference  to  subsec- 
tion (B)  of  section  203  on  pages  28  and 
29  with  reference  to  the  plan.-  The  sec- 
tion uses  the  following  terms: 

That  the  plan  shall  provide  assurance  that, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  law,  such  li- 
brary resources — 

And  so  forth — 
will  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis — 

And  so  forth.  The  reference  to  "to  the 
extent  consistent  with  law"  is  a  reference 
to  State  law? 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  support  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  stress  that  the  Jaw  that  controls 
is  the  State  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  one 
other  question.  I  notice  that  in  the  bill 
there  is  no  specific  separability  clause.  I 
have  a  high  respect  for  the  legal  opinion 
of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
thinks  these  pro\lsions,  and  the  provi- 
sions with  reference  to  aid  to  public 
schools  are  separable  to  such  an  extent 
that  if  a  court  were  to  strike  down  aid 
to  sectarian  schools  or  their  pupils  as 
unconstitutional  under  the  first  amend- 
ment, would  that  invalidate  also  aid  to 
the  public  schools? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  two 
points  in  answer.  The  first  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  status  of  the  law  in  respect 
to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  sep- 
arability clause  in  a  piece  of  legislation. 
A  separability  clause  is  not  necessary  or 
essential  for  a  court  to  declare  separabil- 
ity if  it  finds  that  the  law  in  fact  is  sep- 
arable. 

My  second  point  is  that  the  bill  is  ob- 
viously separable,  because  the  titles  are 
such  that  their  purposes,  their  objectives, 
and  what  they  seek  to  accomplish,  have 
little  relationship  one  to  another.  In 
this  case,  having  a  legislative  history, 
the  court  can  clearly  find  that  separate 
and  independent  pieces  of  legislation  are 
included  in  one  bill.  If  something  were 
found  wrong  in  title  II,  title  I  would  be 
separable,  title  m  would  be  separable, 
title  IV  would  be  separable,  and  so  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill.  If  something 
were  found  wrong  in  title  rv  or  any 
other  title  of  the  bill,  the  other  parts  of 
the  bill  would  still  stand. 

As  a  former  teacher  of  legislation,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  although  a  separa- 
bility clause  in  a  bill  is  always  helpful  to 
the  court  if  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  what 
the  intent  of  Congress  was,  the  court 
does  not  have  to  have  a  separability 
clause  in  a  bill  to  carry  out  its  inherent 
judicial  power.  That  is,  when  it  passes 
upon  an  act  and  finds  some  parts  of  it 
unconstitutional,  it  need  not  find  the  en- 
tire act  unconstitutional  if  it  finds  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  separable. 
I  believe  this  bill  would  have  to  be  found 
separable  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
set  forth. 
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Mr.  ERVTN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon  for  his  answers  to  my  questions. 
I^assure  him  that  they  relieve  my  mind 
of  a  considerable  burden  in  several  re- 
spects. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  bill  that 
I  strongly  favor.  There  are  some  parts 
of  the  bill  of  which  I  do  not  approve. 
There  are  some  parts  of  the  bill  that  I 
should  like  to  see  changed. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yareorough],  I  do  not  like  the  alloca- 
tion formula  in  the  bill.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  situations  in  which  I  favor  a  part 
of  the  bill  and  am  opposed  to  a  part  of 
the  bill.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  good 
in  the  bill  outweighs  what  I  consider  to 
be  unfortunate  provisions  of  the  bill. 
For  that  reason,  since  I  never  expect  to 
find  a  bill  of  major  importance  with 
which  I  fully  agree.  I  expect  to  support 
this  bill  on  final  passage,  because  it  is 
my  conviction  that  the  good  in  the  bill. 
on  the  whole,  outweighs  the  bad. 

I  trust  that  the  Federal  courts  will 
find  some  way  to  afford  judicial  review 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  fear 
are  unconstitutional.  I  shall  have  to 
look  to  the  Federal  courts  for  enlighten- 
ment, since  my  amendment  to  provide 
for  Federal  court  review  failed  of  adop- 
tion. I  believe  one  Federal  court  will 
eventually  hold  that  the  use  of  tax 
moneys  for  extending  aid  of  one  type 
specified  in  one  bill  violates  the  first 
amendment.  I  am  compelled  to  admit, 
however,  that  there  is  no  Federal  de- 
cision on  this  specific  question  up  to  the 
present  moment.  Despite  my  hope  that 
the  Federal  courts  will  assume  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  this  question  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  specific  court  review 
statute,  I  shall  continue  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  a  statute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  how 
happy  I  am  upon  hearing  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  I  am  sure  he  knows 
of  my  high  regard  for  him.  I  always 
feel  better  when  we  are  voting  together 
than  when  we  are  voting  differently.  I 
deeply  appreciate  his  statement  of  in- 
tention to  support  the  bill  in  spite  of  his 
reservations  and  real  objections  to  cer- 
tain part5  of  the  bill. 

I  shall  continue  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  trying 
to  work  for  a  bill  that  will  remove  at 
least  some  of  his  objections.  I  think 
that  will  happen,  as  we  review  the  bill 
after  a  year's  experience. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form 
and  is  signed  by  the  President,  I  shall 
be  at  the  Senator's  doorstep  next  week 
with  my  bill  for  independent  judicial  re- 
view;, askin?  him  if  he  will  not  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  because  I  shall  introduce  such 
a  bill. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  "Vermont  fMr. 
Prouty]  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to 
me  so  that  I  might  ask  these  questions 
before  returning  to  mark  up  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  one 
question,  with  his  answer  not  to  be  con- 
sidered   with    mathematical    exactness. 


Can  the  Senator  from  "Vermont  tell  us 
how  long  he  intends  to  speak? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Depending  on  inter- 
rogations, perhaps  40  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  2  or  3 
minutes  to  me,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall, not  lose  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair) .  "Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  compliment  the  committee,  and  partic- 
ularly the  manager  of  the  bill,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, for  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  I  not  only  can  sup- 
port, but  am  very  happy  to  support.  I 
believe  it  will  be  passed. 

In  1947,  I  cosponsored  a  Federal-aid- 
to-education  bill  with  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft,  of  Ohio.  That  bill  was  the 
forerunner  of  many  which  have  come 
before  the  Senate.  To  this  day  I  believe 
that  its  enactment  would  have  done  more 
to  mitigate  the  problems  of  rural  poverty, 
racial  tension,  and  unemployment  than 
any  of  the  emergency  measures  which 
the  Congress  has  enacted  in  recent  years. 

It  was  my  belief  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  as  it  is  today,  that  the  most 
serious  mistake  that  can  be  made  in  our 
democratic  system  and  free  enterprise 
economy  is  to  fail  to  educate  children 
because  they  happen  to  live  on  an  Ozark 
hill  farm,  or  a  Mississippi  Delta  planta- 
tion, or  a  slum  in  Harlem.  Time  lost  in 
the  course  of  a  student's  educational 
career  is  never  recaptured.  The  latent 
talents  and  skills  which  are  neglected  are 
forever  lost  to  these  Americans,  our  so- 
ciety, and  the  economy.  Even  if  some 
can  be  salvaged  through  adult  education 
pi-ograms,  the  cost  is  high  and  more 
often  the  cost  is  measured  by  the  budgets 
of  welfare  agencies  and  police  depart- 
ments. 

I  have  sponsored  aid-to-education  bills 
when,  for  extraneous  reasons,  this  was 
not  a  popular  cause  with  many  people  in 
my  State,  because  it  has  been  and  is  now 
my  belief  that  education  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  essential  ingredient  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  better- 
ment and  that  Federal  aid  is  the  only 
realistic  way  to  improve  the  schools  in 
poor  States  and  in  some  tax-deficient 
areas  in  rich  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  this  bill  is  before  the  Senate  to- 
day and  that  its  prospect-  for  passage 
are  considerably  better  than  many  of 
those  which  preceded  it.  The  bill  is  not 
perfect  in  every  respect,  but  it  is  a  start. 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  it. 

Through  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  im- 
plement it,  over  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
channeled  into  school  systems  across  the 
country  to  help  them  adapt  and  develop 
their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  social  ladder.  The 
philosophy  of  this  bill  differs  in  some  re- 


spects from  other  Federal  aid  legislation 
the  Senate  has  considered  in  times  past. 
The  emphasis  is  not  on  institutions  so 
much  as  on  students,  not  on  geography 
but  on  providing  the  means  to  help  the 
children  of  poor  families  whether  they 
are  located  in  Maine  or  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  objected  to  the  formula  for 
the  disbursement  of  grants  under  title  I 
of  this  bill.  "While  Arkansas  school  sys- 
tems are  handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate 
tax  bases  and  can  use  every  dollar  they 
can  get,  I  can  offer  no  objection  to  the 
allocation  of  substantial  funds  to  meet 
the  overwhelming  educational  need  in 
slums  of  our  great  cities.  I  would  ob- 
serve that  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
mounting  pressures  on  schools  located  in 
slum  areas  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  are  direct  results  of  the  past 
failures  of  the  Congress  to  insure  ade- 
quate education  for  students  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Kentucky.  It  is  no  time,  however,  to 
lament  our  past  mistakes.  We  must 
deal  with  things  as  they  are,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  national  interest  will  be  served 
by  the  sizable  investment  in  education 
provided  for  in  this  bill  and  directing 
that  investment,  as  it  is  directed  by  this 
legislation,  to  the  two  great  problem  areas 
in  American  public  education — rural  sec- 
tions and  city  slums. 

It  is  true  that  States  in  greatest  need 
of  additional  financial  resources  for  edu- 
cation are  helped  the  most  by  this  legis- 
lation proportionate  to  school  popula- 
tion. Because  there  are  many  youngsters 
in  my  State  who  come  from  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000,  Arkansas 
school  districts  will  receive  assistance 
which  is  substantial  both  in  terms  of  dol- 
lar figures  and  in  relation  to  the  funds 
allocated  to  other  States.  Under  the 
formula  in  title  I  Arkansas  school  dis- 
tricts will  receive  over  $21  million  to 
finance  public  school  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
deprived  children. 

American  public  education  generally  is 
subject  to  many  new  and  unique  pres- 
sures which  mark  the  age  of  automation, 
urbanization,  and  increasingly  complex 
legal  and  social  institutions.  Meeting 
these  challenges  is  particularly  difficult 
for  a  State  such  as  my  own  which  lacks 
the  tax  base  of  a  large  metropolitan  area 
and  where  agriculture  is  still  the  main- 
stay of  the  economy. 

Our  situation  in  Arkansas  was  sum- 
marized very  well  in  a  report  issued  by 
the  Arkansas  Economic  Expansion  Study 
Commission  which  was  established  by  the 
Arkansas  State  Legislature  to  review  the 
economic  potential  of  our  State.  To 
quote  the  commission : 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  Federal 
assistance.  Arkansas  Is  already  making  a 
greater  effort  on  the  basis  of  Its  ability  to 
pay  than  is  the  Nation.  Data  for  1962-63 
from  the  U.S.  Census  of  Governments  indi- 
cate that  Arkansas  is  spending  on  pu'onc 
schools  for  each  $1,000  of  personal  income 
$20.47  as  compared  to  the  national  expendi- 
ture of  $17.40.  Yet  the  results  of  this  effort 
on  a  per  capita  basis  are  only  $30.78  in  Ar- 
kansas compared  to  $41.11  for  the  United 
States.  Furthermore.  Arkansas  with  a  higner 
proportion  of  young  people  than  is  true  lor 
the  Nation  is  under  growing  pressures  tp  pro* 
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vide  education  for  its  population,  some  of 
whom  may  remain  in  Arkansas  but  many  of 
wliom  will  move  to  other  States  across  the 
Nation.  The  Nation,  therefore,  has  a  stake 
in  seeing  that  educational  opportunities  are 
made  available  throughout  the  country.  It 
can  be  argued  tiiat  the  less  prosperous  States 
in  tlie  country,  including  Arkansas,  probably 
cannot  or  will  not  In  its  system  of  priorities 
commit  enough  resources  to  approach  any- 
thing lil^e  the  national  standards.  There- 
fore, Just  as  local  communities  call  upon  the 
State  government  for  financial  need,  certain 
States  and  certain  regions  of  the  country 
could  call  upon  the  Federal  Government  for 
help  m  this  mammoth  task  of  educating  the 
youth  of  the  Nation. 

This  makes  the  case  not  only  for  the 
pending  bill  but  also  for  a  general  Fed- 
eral aid  program  beyond  that  before  us 

today. 

For  many  years  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation has  been  plagued  by  the  church- 
state  issue  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
question  of  school  desegregation  on  the 
other. 

On  the  question  of  aid  to  private 
schools  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a 
wise  and  equitable  approach  which  is 
both  fair  and  constitutional.  Textbooks 
and  library  materials  will  be  available 
to  private  nonprofit  schools,  but  the  all- 
important  judgment  as  to  which  books 
will  be  used  will  be  made  by  the  local 
public  school  board  elected  by  the  citizens 
whose  taxes  provide  the  main  financial 
support  for  public  education.  School 
boards  may  also  make  provision  for  par- 
ticipation of  private  school  students  in 
public  school  activities  on  a  dual  en- 
rollment basis.  It  is  highly  significant 
that  title  to  all  equipment,  textbooks, 
and  other  materials  purchased  with 
funds  available  under  this  bill  will  be 
vested  in  local  public  edut^tional  agen- 
cies. Thus,  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren who  attend  private  schools  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  private  school  programs 
are  placed  under  public  authorities. 

Perhaps  equal  to  the  church-state  is- 
sue as  a  deterrent  to  the  passage  of 
meaningful  education  legislation  has 
been  the  explosive  question  of  race  rela- 
tions and  school  desegregation.  For  bet- 
ter or  for  worse  this  issue  was  to  some 
extent  laid  to  rest  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which 
gave  the  Attorney  General  authority  to 
sue  for  school  desegregation  and  in 
which  Congress  directed  that  Federal 
funds  be  withheld  from  schools  operat- 
ing on  a  segregated  basis.  The  Arkansas 
State  department  of  education  has  sub- 
mitted a  State  plan  of  compliance  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Local  school  /dis- 
tricts in  my  State,  over  half  of  which 
have  thus  far  signed  certificates  of  com- 
pliance, are  making  the  difficult  adjust- 
ments demanded  by  the  act.  Thus,  race 
is  not  a  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  In  fact,  many  school  systems 
will  be  helped  immeasurably  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  desegregation  with  the 
programs  which  can  be  financed  by  title 
I  grants. 

I  am  pleased  that  special  attention  is 
given  in  this  legislation  to  the  improve- 
ment of  libraries  and  the  provision  of 
textbooks  which  in  many  poor  school 


districts  cannot  be  provided  without 
charge  to  students  and  their  families. 
Without  such  basic  materials  no  school 
system  can  begin  to  do  its  job. 

Mr.  President,  every  title  of  this  bill 
acknowledges  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol of  education.  Title  I  grants  will  be 
made  in  response  to  applications  devel- 
oped by  local  school  agencies  to  meet 
local  educational  needs.  Textbooks  and 
library  materials  purchased  under  title 
II  must  be  approved  by  the  public  school 
authority  in  the  State.  If  any  doubt 
remains  as  to  whether  this  legislation 
pushes  the  Federal  camel's  nose  too  far 
under  the  tent  it  should  be  laid  to  rest 
by  title  V  which  provides  additional  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  to  help  them  meet 
their  new  responsibilities  under  the  act. 
The  leadership  which  is  being  given  at 
the  State  level  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  increased  Federal,  State,  and 
local  investments  in  education  is  exem- 
plified by  the  Arkansas  State  Education 
Commissioner.  Mr.  A.  W.  Ford,  who  re- 
cently called  for  the  reorganization  of 
Arkansas  school  districts  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  own  resources  and  the 
assistance  which  will  be  available  when 
the  pending  bill  is  enacted.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  State  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  utilize  fully  the  assistance 
embodied  in  this  bill  while  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  deals  not 
so  much  with  institutions  as  with  our 
American  young  people.    It  is  forward- 
looking  investment  in  them,  their  future, 
and  the  future  of  our  country.   In  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  to  mitigate  the  herit- 
age of  ignorance  and  misery  occasioned 
by  past  neglect.    The  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  has  provided 
training  for  over  300,000  adults  who  are 
otherwise  unemployed.     The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  lays  stress  on  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  who  failed  to  gain  funda- 
mental and  essential  skills  through  pub- 
lic school  systems.    Less  productive  but 
equally  costly  welfare  programs  burden 
the  Federal,   State,   and   local   govern- 
ments.   It  is  worth  noting  that  we  now 
spend  about  $450  a  year  for  each  child 
in  our  public  schools  but  we  spend  $1,800 
a  year  to  keep  a  delinquent  youth  in  a 
detention  home.  $2,500  a  year  for  family 
on  relief,  and  $3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal 
in  a  State  prison.     Beyond  that,  it  is 
impossible    to    calculate   the   enormous 
loss  of  earning  power  and  productivity 
that  is  attributable  to  lack  of  education. 
Again  and  again  we  have  tried  to  lock 
the  gate  after  the  horse  was  gone,  dealing 
with   the   social   problems   which   arise 
from  ignorance  rather  than  attacking 
ignorance   in   the   first   instance.     Our 
economy    demands   increasingly    skilled 
workers;   our  increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety demands  skilled  citizens.    Tlie  Ele- 
mentaiT  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  by 
strengthening  public  school  systems  to 
meet  the  most  fundamental   of  public 
needs.    It  is  an  investment  which  will  re- 
turn greater  dividends  to  our  society  than 
perhaps  any  other  ever  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 


Mr.  President,  the  author  of  the  24th 
chapter  of  Proverbs  wrote: 

A  wise  man  Is  strong — yea,  a  man  of  knowl- 
edge increaseth  strength. 

Many  years  later  Francis  Bacon,  him- 
self a  man  of  knowledge,  boiled  down  this 
truth  to  simply : 

Knowledge  is  power. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  President,  the  Elemen- 
taiy  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  concerned  with  power.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  add  to  the 
strength  and  power  of  America  by 
strengthening  the  educational  systems  of 
our  Nation  to  serve  more  adequately  to- 
day's youngsters  who  tomorrow  will  be 
the  workers,  educators,  and  statesmen  of 
our  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment. It  was  very  kind  of  him  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  before 
discussing  the  amendment  now  pending. 
I  should  Uke  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
set  forth  again  very  clearly  the  rationale 
behind  title  I  of  the  bill.  In  doing  so  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  so 
that  he  may  comment  on  any  misunder- 
standings I  may  have.  I  am  reasonably 
sure,  however,  that  the  Senator  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  share  the  views  I  am  about  to 
express  on  this  important  point,  which 
has  been  a  confusing  one  to  many  Sena- 
tors and  to  some  members  of  the  press. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  object 
of  title  I  of  this  bill?  Is  it  to  remedy 
poverty,  or  is  to  remedy  educational  de- 
privation? A  staff  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  majority  staff  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  con- 
junction with  the  Office  of  Education  an- 
swers this  question  very  concisely : 

In  this  legislation,  we  are  not  concerned 
with  poverty  per  se.  We  are  primarily  con- 
cerned witli  low  educational  attainment. 

In  other  words,  the  target  of  title  I  of 
this  bill  is  not  the  poor  child,  as  such, 
but  the  educationally  deprived  child. 
This  title  is  not  a  poverty  title.  It  is  an 
aid  to  education  title.  The  special  kind 
of  aid  it  contemplates  is  designed  for  and 
aimed  at  a  special  kind  of  child — one 
who  is  educationally  deprived  or,  to  use 
an  equivalent  term,  culturally  disadvan- 
taged. 

Now,  let  us  ask  this  question:  Who  is 
the  educationally  deprived  child?  In 
answer  to  precisely  this  question,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  provided  me  with  an  excellent 
paper  by  Frederick  Bertolaet.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Research  Council  for 
the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Im- 
provement. I  should  like  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  this  paper  so  that  the  idea  of 
educationally  deprived  or  culturally  dis- 
advantaged child— these  terms  are  used 
interchangeably— is  made  crystal  clear. 
The  full  statement  of  Dr.  Bertolaet  ap- 
pears on  page  1193  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Who  are  these  culturally  disadvantaged 
youth?  In  general,  they  are  among  those 
who  are  newcomers  to  the  city  who  have  had 
limited  opportunities  for  intellectual,  social. 
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aesthetic,  and  physical  development;  not-so- 
new  residents  of  th6  city  who  are  oblivious 
to  the  opportunities  which  surround  them; 
or  residents  of  the  city  who  have  rejected 
these  opp>ortunities  because  of  feelings  of 
insecurity,  an  Inadequate  or  distorted  sense 
of  values,  lack  of  familial  encouragement,  or 
limited  aspiration. 

As  the  teacher  sees  the  ^Iturally  disad- 
vantaged child  in  her  classroom,  she  may 
note  these  characteristics:  Lack  of  response 
to  conventional  classroom  approaches;  in- 
adequate performance  in  communication 
skills;  socially  unacceptable  behavior;  indif- 
ference to  responsibility:  nonpurposeful  ac- 
tivity; physical  defects  and  poor  health  hab- 
its; exaggerated  importance  of  status  sym- 
bols. 

Further  study  of  the  child  reveals  that — 

He  is  overage  for  his  grade.  In  a  typical 
city,  11  times  as  many  culturally  disadvan- 
taged children  are  overage  for  their  grade 
as  are  the  children  in  a  more  normal  area. 

His  school  attendance  is  poor.  In  one 
city,  the  disadvantaged  child  is  absent  twice 
as  much  as  other  children  and  in  twice  as 
many  instances  is  his  absence  due  to  tru- 
ancy. 

He  has  a  high  rate  of  failure.  Failures  in 
elementary  school  in  a  culturally  disadvan- 
taged area  in  a  typical  city  are  six  times 
greater  than  in  another  locale  in  the  same 
city,  while  subject  failures  in  high  school 
are  2' 2  times  greater. 

He  has  a  high  dropout  rate.  The  rate  at 
which  culturally  disadvantaged  children  leave 
school  before  high  school  graduation  in  a 
typical  city  is  three  times  greater  than  it 
is  for  other  children. 

His  aspiration  level  is  low.  The  educa- 
tional and  occupational  aspiration  levels  of 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  are  signif- 
icantly lower  than  those  of  more  typical 
youth. 

He  is  without  kindergarten  experience.  Six 
times  more  culturally  disadvantaged  children 
enter  first  grade  without  kindergarten  ex- 
perience than  do  children  in  other  areas  in 
a  typical  city.  First-grade  failures  among 
them  are  correspondingly  high. 

He  has  low  achievement  in  reading  and  in 
arithmetic.  The  median  grade  level  achieve- 
ment in  reading  of  the  culturally  disadvan- 
taged child  in  grade  8B  is  6.1  compared  with 
10.1  in  a  contrasting  area  in  a  typical  city. 
His  median  achievement  In  arithmetic  is  6.6 
compared  with  9.3  in  another  community  in 
the  city. 

His  participation  in  cultural  activities  is 
negligible.  He  frequently  has  never  been  to  a 
museum,  the  public  library,  a  concert,  a  play, 
or  to  the  zoo,  a  downtown  department  store, 
a  large  ofiQce  building.  His  cultiu-al  experi- 
ences are  often  limited  to  those  in  his  im- 
mediate community  and  to  poorly  chosen 
television  programs. 

His  potential  appears  to  exceed  what  test 
data  show.  Often  the  teacher  finds  achieve- 
ment far  beyond  that  aliticipated  on  the 
basis  of  test  data  or  detects  a  spark  that 
neither  achievement  nor  mental  tests  have 
found. 

Located  In  the  most  densely  populated 
areas  of  the  city,  the  school  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  child  attends  may  have — 

A  large  enrollment:  In  one  city  the  average 
enrollment  of  schools  in  one  area  occupied 
by  the  culturally  disadvantaged  is  2.286 
children,  compared  with  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  852  in  a  less  crowded  community. 

Large  classes:  Although  the  schools  in 
crowded  areas  in  one  city  have  the  same 
total  niunber  of  teachers,  based  on  enroll- 
ment, as  do  schools  in  less  crowded  com- 
munities, their  average  class  size  is  40.9 
compared  with  35.8,  because  there  is  an  in- 
sufflcient  number  of  classrooms  for  all  as- 
signed teachers. 

Half-day  sessions:  In  spite  of  accelerated 
building  programs,  in  crowded  sections  of  the 
city,  the  cultiu-ally  disadvantaged  child  may 


attend  school  for  a  half-day  session.  In  a 
crowded  district  in  one  city,  33  percent  of 
the  pupils  are  on  half-day  sessions  and  76 
percent  of  the  schools  in  the  area  have  some 
pupils  attending  a  half  day. 

Inadequate  gynanasium,  lunchroom,  and 
auditorium  facilities:  Older  schools  in  the 
central  city  area  may  have  Inadequate  third 
or  fourth  floor  gymnasiums  and  may  have 
no   auditorium   or   lunchroom    facilities. 

An  unattractive  and  uninviting  appear- 
ance: Many  school  buildings  in  the  central 
section  of  the  city  where  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged may  go  to  school  are  uninviting, 
forbidding  in  appearance,  have  little  play 
area  or  landscaping  around  them,  often  are 
in  need  of  frequent  painting  and  sandblast- 
ing, and  do  not  represent  a  place  of  beauty 
in  the  community. 

Inexperienced  teachers:  Because  of  rapid 
pupil  population  growth,  because  teachers 
tend  to  transfer  to  schools  close  to  their 
homes,  and  because  many  of  them  find  It 
difficult  or  unsatisfying  to  work  with  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children,  many  schools 
In  crowded  areas,  while  they  have  a  core  of 
experienced  teachers,  have  large  numbers  of 
young  teachers  not  yet  permanently  certifi- 
cated. In  a  district  where  large  numbers  of 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  go  to 
school,  there  are  10  times  as  many  tempo- 
rarily certificated  teachers  as  in  another  type 
of  district  in  the  same  city. 

Mobile  pupil  population:  The  mobility  of 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  within  the  city 
as  well  as  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  produces  a  high  degree  of  transiency 
in  schools  attended  by  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged. In  such  a  district  in  one  city, 
the  average  transiency,  as  indicated  by  trans- 
fers-in  plus  transfers-out,  averaged  79  per- 
cent of  the  pupil  population  compared  with 
26  percent  in  another  district. 

Difficult  day-to-day  maintenance  prob- 
lems: Schools  attended  by  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children  frequently  have  intensi- 
fied repair  and  maintenance  problems,  the 
result  of  use  of  facilities  by  large  numbers  of 
children  as  well  as  by  those  whose  values  and 
whose  attitudes  toward  public  property,  due 
to  their  different  background,  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  those  of  the  prevailing  metro- 
politan culture. 

Rapid  consumption  of  instructional  mate- 
rials: In  schools  attended  by  the  culturally 
disadvantaged,  there  may  be  heavy  losses  of 
instructional  materials  due  to  the  transient 
pupil  population  and  because  of  hard  usage. 

Study  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
child's  home  and  family  Is  likely  to  reveal: 
Low  formal  educational  level;  limited  voca- 
tional and  economic  competence;  low  social 
and  economic  expectancy;  vulnerability  to 
exploitation;  conflicting  social  mores;  dis- 
oriented and  disrupted  family  patterns;  in- 
difference to  health  needs;  high  level  tension 
and  emotional  response;  lack  of  cultural  re- 
sources; lack  of  privacy  for  family  members; 
apathy  toward  school  and  community  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Study  of  the  community  from  which  the 
child  comes  reveals — 

Inadequate  housing:  In  one  city  6.4  per- 
cent of  the  dwelling  units  in  the  city  as  a 
whole  are  overcrowded  (occupied  by  more 
than  1.5  persons  per  room)  while  25  percent 
of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  are  overcrowded.  In  an  area 
in  which  large  numbers  of  culturally  dis- 
advantaged live,  only  75  new  dwelling  units 
have  been  added  since  1950  compared  with 
774  new  units  in  another  community. 

High  population  density:  The  population 
density  in  areas  occupied  by  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  is  almost  twice  that  of  other 
communities — 51,100  persons  per  square  mile 
compared  with  27,000  persons  per  square  mile 
In  the  city  as  a  whole. 

High  rate  of  public  assistance:  Almost 
three  times  as  much  money  is  given  in  pub- 
lic assistance  to  families  in  a  particular  cul- 


turally disadvantaged  area  In  one  city  than 
Is  given  to  families  in  a  community  of  slmi. 
lar  size  that  is  not  cultvirally  disadvan- 
taged— 22.3  percent  of  the  total  funds  dls- 
tributed,  compared  with  7.5  percent. 

High  crime  rate :  Almost  2  '/2  times  as  many 
Juveniles  are  Involved  In  Incidents  handled 
by  the  police  In  one  culturally  disadvan- 
taged community  as  In  another  community 
In  the  same  city. 

Absence  of  positive  Influences:  A  walk 
through  a  culturally  disadvantaged  commu- 
nlty  win  reveal,  In  many  Instances,  no  li- 
brary, few  facilities  for  sports  activities,  no 
yards,  no  grass,  no  flowers,  few  trees.  There 
may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  taverns  every 
third  or  fourth  door;  cheap  floor  shows;  pool 
halls,  groups  of  Idle  men  standing  on  the 
street,  many  of  them  obviously  Intoxicated; 
evidences  of  dope  addiction. 

Excessive  mobility:  There  Is  much  move- 
ment of  families  from  one  area  to  another 
within  the  city.  Residence  In  8  to  12  or  more 
schools  In  an  8-year  elementary  period.  If 
the  child  has  been  in  the  city  that  long,  is 
not  uncommon.  This  type  of  mobility  is 
caused  by  economic  problems  in  many  in- 
stances. Clearance  for  housing  and  high- 
way projects  create  mobility.  Movement  of 
children  from  one  parent  to  another  and 
hence  from  one  school  to  another  Is  common. 
In  other  Instances,  the  family  moves  to  Im- 
prove Its  housing  as  this  becomes  economi- 
cally possible. 

Inadequate  conununlty  services:  Experi- 
ence indicates  that  health,  group  work,  case- 
work, and  similar  services  are  Inadequate. 

Limited  local  leadership:  Persons  who  op- 
erate business  and  industry  in  the  com- 
munity, agency  personnel,  teachers,  and,  fre- 
quently, the  best  trained  clergjTnen  live  out- 
side the  community.  Local  leadership  of 
block  clubs  and  similar  organizations  is 
limited,  often  easily  dlscoiu-aged,  and  requires 
the  consistent  help  of  agency  personnel. 
Much  of  the  adult  population  Is  passive,  dis- 
interested, apathetic  toward  commimity  (a 
civic  activities. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  a  comprehensive 
portrait  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged, 
educationally  deprived  child  who  is  the 
target  of  this  title. 

Now,  notice  one  thing  about  this  ex- 
tensive description.  Nowhere  in  this  de- 
scription does  it  say  that  the  education- 
ally deprived  child  is  poor.  Almost  all  of 
the  characteristics  described,  however, 
we  intuitively  associate  with  poverty. 
And  that  leads  us  to  the  next  question: 
How  does  the  income  of  a  culturally  de- 
prived child's  family  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion? 

Let  us  begin  to  answer  this  question  by 
posing  another.  Suppose  a  social  scien- 
tist wanted  to  take  an  exact,  nationwide 
census  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
practicability,  how  would  he  proceed  in 
principle?  He  would  collect  48  million 
social  workers  case  reports,  one  for  each 
of  the  Nation's  48  million  school-age  chil- 
dren. From  these  reports  he  would  learn 
about  such  things  as  the  emphasis  on 
culture  and  achievement  motivation  in 
each  home,  the  child's  performance  in 
communication  skills,  how  frequently  the 
family  has  relocated,  the  school  attend- 
ance rate  of  the  child,  the  amount  oi 
privacy  in  the  home,  the  education  oi 
the  child's  parents,  and  a  host  of  similar 
factors  as  described  in  the  Bertolaet 
paper.  By  assigning  relative  weights  to 
each  of  these  hundreds  of  factors,  our 
all-competent  researcher  would  be  ame 
to  devise  a  way  of  identifying  those  chil- 
dren whose  ability  to  profit  from  ordi- 
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nary  educational  opportunities  is  below 
some  arbitrarily  chosen  line  of  accept- 
ability- 
Now,  of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  in 

practice.  Those  who  would  identify  the 
number  and  distribution  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  in  our  society 
must,  of  necessity,  turn  to  some  other 
more  readily  available  factor.  That 
factor  must  be  known  to  correlate 
strongly  with  these  aforementioned 
characteristics  of  educational  depriva- 
tion. 

After  a  great  deal  of  study,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare selected  as  that  factor  the  income 
of  the  child's  family.  The  staff  memo 
I  referred  to  above  states: 

Recent  studies  have  adequately  shown  the 
positive  relationship  between  educational 
attainment  and  income. 

Commissioner  Keppel  put  it  this  way 
before  our  committee : 

We  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  low- 
Income  family,  the  nvunber  of  children,  to 
use  our  language,  as  a  reasonably  accurate 
definition  of  genuine  economic  poverty  and 
a  measurement  of  educational  deprivation. 

In  other  words,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  the  new  mathematics,  the  set  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  is  not  iden- 
tical to  the  set  of  economically  deprived 
children.  There  are  some  educationally 
deprived  children  who  come  from  fam- 
ilies earning  quite  respectable  incomes. 
Similarly,  there  are  some  children  from 
very  low  income  families  who  are  clearly 
not  educationally  deprived.  But  now 
here  is  the  important  point:  Although 
the  set  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren and  the  set  of  poor  children  do  not 
.exactly  coincide,  they  very  nearly  coin- 
cide. In  the  opinion  of  the  researchers 
at  the  Office  of  Education,  they  come 
so  close  to  coinciding  that  the  number 
of  children  in  one  set  may  be  safely  used 
as  the  number  of  children  in  the  other. 

Now  if  this  is  true — and  there  is  little 
reason  to  suspect  it  is  not — the  admin- 
istrator of  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
educationally  deprived  children  has  a 
yardstick  for  determining  who  and 
where  these  children  are.  Instead  of  go- 
ing at  it  from  the  impossible  approach 
of  48  million  case  reports,  he  need  only 
turn  to  the  census  figures  which  show 
the  incidence  of  poor  families.  These 
figures  are  available  for  every  county  in 
the  Nation  for  income  levels  of  $1,000, 
$2,000,  $3,000,  $4,000,  and  up,  and  may 
be  found,  for  example,  in  table  463  of  the 
1964  statistical  abstract.  Although  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  abstract,  data  on 
the  total  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17 
from  families  in  the  same  income  groups 
is  available  from  the  Census  Bureau  and 
has  been  reproduced  for  the  case  of 
S3,000  families  in  an  Office  of  Educa- 
tion fact  sheet  dated  February  1,  1965. 

Now.  I  have  established  that  although 
poverty  and  educational  deprivation  are 
not  identical,  there  is  a  very  strong  link 
between  them — so  strong  that  one  may 
be  used  to  measui-e  the  other.  Now  let  us 
iook  at  how  these  programs  under  title 
I  will  operate. 

Let  us  suppose  that  State  X  has  in  fact 
|0,OOO  children  who  share  the  character- 
istics of  educational  deprivation,  as  de- 


scribed in  the  Bertolaet  paper.  These 
children  do  not  wear  badges  that  say, 
"I  come  from  a  poor  family."  Some  come 
from  wretchedly  poor  families;  others 
come  from  moderately  affluent  circum- 
stances. The  important  fact  is  that 
there  are  10,000  educationally  deprived 
children  in  State  X  that  need  help. 

Now  suppose  the  Federal  program  con- 
templated in  title  I  of  this  bill  is  begun  to 
offer  that  help.  In  devising  some  formula 
for  allocating  the  money.  Congress  must 
use  some  objective,  readily  available 
criterion  that  correlates  well  with  educa- 
tional deprivation.  Since  the  incidence 
of  the  deprivation  itself  cannot  be  direct- 
ly measured,  the  measure  chosen  is  fam- 
ily income. 

So  Congress  specifies  that  funds  for 
title  I  programs  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  from  fami- 
lies with  less  than  some  arbitrarily 
chosen  low-income  factor — say  $2,000. 
The  Census  Bureau  provides  the  figures 
for  each  county.  Using  those  figures, 
along  with  a  dollar  amount  established 
by  Congress,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation computes  the  amounts  for  which 
each  county  in  State  X  is  eligible.  As- 
suming the  appropriations  are  available, 
the  Commissioner  then  transmits  to 
State  X  its  slice  of  the  Federal  pie.  The 
State  in  turn  distributes  portions  of  that 
slice  to  each  county  in  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  allocation  formula. 

Now  each  county  has  its  portion  of 
the  pie.  On  whom  does  it  spend  it? 
Does  it  spend  it  on  the  children  from 
families  with  less  than  $2,000  annual 
income?  Or  does  it  spend  it  on  the 
children  who  are  educationally  deprived? 

The  answer  is  the  latter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  point 
very  strongly.  The  local  school  admin- 
istrator spends  his  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral pie  on  the  children  who  need  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  educationally 
deprived.  He  does  not  spend  it  on  the 
children  from  sufficiently  poor  families 
as  such,  although  by  and  large  these  are 
the  children  who  are  educationally  de- 
prived. For  example,  a  mentally  re- 
tarded child  from  a  $10,000  home  would 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  a  remedial 
reading  program;  a  child  prodigy  from 
a  $1,000  family  would  not  be  helped. 

This  point,  I  repeat,  is  very  important. 
Suppose  there  are,  in  State  X  9,000  or 
11,000  children  from  families  below  the 
$2,000  income  level.  When  the  time 
comes  to  dole  out  the  Federal  pie,  the 
Administrator  does  not  deal  with  9,000 
or  11,000  plates.  He  deals  with  10,000 
plates — one  for  each  child  who  is  in 
fact  educationally  deprived. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  because  I  wish  to 
make  clear  one  thing :  It  does  not  make 
the  least  bit  of  difference  in  the  local 
school  how  many  children  were  used  in 
the  allocation  formula — whether  it  be 
all  those  from  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000  or 
any  other  income  level.  Regardless  of 
what  the  arbitrarily  chosen  low  income 
factor  may  be,  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren will  receive  benefits. 

Having,  I  hope,  made  all  this  trans- 
parently clear,  I  turn  now  to  the  sub- 
ject of  my  amendment — the  low  income 
factor  in  the  bill. 


The  Office  of  Education  has  set  forth 
four  criteria  for  a  measure  of  educa- 
tional deprivation: 

First.  "The  measure  must  identify  a 
distinct  poverty  group  and  be  broad  in 
its  coverage. 

Second.  The  measure  must  be  applied 
uniformly  among  the  States  and  local 
units.  Its  definition  cannot  vary  from 
locality  to  locality. 

Third.  The  measure  must  be  adminis- 
tratively feasible  to  tabulate  on  an  ob- 
jective and  timely  basis,  and  the  data 
must  be  available  from  official  sources. 

Fourth.  The  measure  must  be  con- 
vertible into  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
children  at  a  desirable  geographical 
level  of  allocation. 

Against  these  criteria  a  number  of 
measures  were  tried.  Property  valuation 
per  child  runs  afoul  of  No.  2,  for  assess- 
ment practices  vary  from  place  to  place. 
Per  capita  income  runs  afoul  of  No.  4, 
because  it  is  not  convertible  into  num- 
bers of  children.  ADCU  payments  satis- 
fy Nos.  3  and  4,-  but  fall  short  on  Nos. 
1  and  2.  Housing  density  per  room  fails 
on  No.  1.  Caseworkers  reports  succumb 
to  criterion  3.  The  measure  that  best 
satisfied  all  four  of  the  criteria  is  the 
level  of  family  income. 

Now  does  this  acceptance  of  a  family 
income  factor  as  a  correlated  measure- 
ment of  educational  deprivation  imply 
any  particular  level  of  income,  for  in- 
stance, $2,000?  The  answer  is,  "No."  It 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  using  the 
number  of  children  from  families  with 
incomes  below  $1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,000 
as  a  measure  gives  the  best  correlation 
with  the  incidence  of  educational  depri- 
vation. Selection  of  the  level  to  be  used 
is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  The 
basis  of  that  judgment  is  the  answer  to 
this  question:  "Which  income  level 
yields  the  closest  coincidence  between  the 
set  of  'poor'  children  and  the  set  of 
educationally  deprived  children?" 

My  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
changes  the  low-income  factor  to  $3,000, 
in  place  of  the  present  $2,000,  for  reasons 
I  will  shortly  explain.  In  order  to  retain 
the  total  amount  authorized  by  title  I 
at  approximately  the  same  level,  the 
Federal  percentage  is  changed  from  50 
percent  to  32  percent.  In  dollars,  my 
amendment  would  authorize  $1,084  bil- 
lion, compared  to  the  $1,060  billion  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  before  us.  My 
amendment  leaves  undisturbed  the  2- 
percent  allocation  to  U.S.  possessions 
and  the  provision  for  including  ADCU 
children  from  families  with  incomes 
above  the  low-income  factor. 

Before  setting  forth  my  argument  for 
this  change,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like, 
to  grapple  with  a  misapprehension  fos- 
tered by  one  of  the  bill's  sponsors  in  the 
other  body. 

Occasionally  during  the  hearings  the 
question  of  using  $3,000  as  a  low-income 
factor,  arose.  Not  infrequently  the  argu- 
ment against  it  was  made,  as  follows: 

There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  children 
under  the  $3,000  level  as  under  the  $2,000 
level.  Thus  to  go  to  a  $3,000  &gMTe  In  the 
computation  would  mean  that  Congress 
would  have  to  appropriate  nearly  twice  as 
much  money.    Since  the  President  thinks  $1 
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billion  is  as  much  as  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove, changing  the  low-income  factor  would 
doom  the  legislation. 

This  argument  involves  an  unspoken 
assumption;  namely,  that  the  Federal 
percentage  of  50  percent  is  retained 
throughout.  Like  the  choice  of  a  low- 
Income  factor,  this  Federal  percentage  is 
arbitrary.  It  could  just  as  easily  be  60 
or  17  or  39.244  percent.  The  truth  is 
that  there  are  two  parameters  that  can 
be  changed.  A  change  in  one — say  the 
low-income  factor — can  be  compensated 
for  by  a  change  in  the  other,  the  Federal 
percentage.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment does,  Mr.  President.  The  total 
amount  authorized  by  my  amendment  is 
some  $23  million  in  excess  of  the  present 
bill.  It  could  have  been  made  the  same 
to  the  very  dollar,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
use  a  lengthy  decimal  fraction  for  the 
Federal  percentage,  and  so  I  settled  for 
a  round  figui-e  of  32  percent. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  for  what  reason 
did  the  administration  settle  on  the 
figure  of  $2,000  as  a  low-income  factor? 
Commissioner  Keppel  explained  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  $2,000  family  income  level  is  not,  of 
course,  a  perfect  measure  of  poverty.  How- 
ever, this  figure  clearly  does  Identify  an  vm- 
questioned  hard  core  of  poverty. 

At  another  point,  the  Commissioner 
stated  that  the  administration  intended 
to  "start  where  we  can  be  utterly  sure  the 
need  Is  desperate."  A  powerful  case 
could  certainly  be  made  that  the  admin- 
istration could  be  even  more  utterly 
sure — if  that  is  possible — by  choosing  a 
$1,000  income  level.  I  intend  to  make 
the  case  that  a  more  plausible  argument 
can  be  made  for  the  figiire  I  now  pro- 
pose. 

The  $3,000  figure  as  the  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four  was  first  advanced 
in  the  now  famous  1964  report  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. In  that  report,  the  advisers 
stated : 

By  the  poor  we  mean  those  who  are  not 
now  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing— those  whose  basic  needs  exceed  their 
means  to  satisfy  them  •  •  •  for  our  society 
today  a  consensus  on  an  approximate  stand- 
ard can  be  found  •  •  •  (various  studies) 
provide  support  for  using  as  a  boundary,  a 
family  whose  annual  money  income  from  all 
sources  was  $3,000  (before  taxes  and  ex- 
pressed in  1962  prices) . 

The  advisers  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  figure  of  $3,000  was  not  sacred, 
and  have  since  suggested  some  revisions. 
But  even  with  their  qualifications,  the 
$3,000  figure  soon  became  the  magic  level 
that  divided  poverty  from  affluence  in 
America.  Representatives  of  the  Census 
Bureau  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  be- 
fore the  House  committee  on  this  very 
biU. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  this  poverty 
level,  the  Congress  has  enacted  the  war 
on  poverty  legislation.  Title  I-C.  section 
122,  of  that  act  incorporated  the  $3,000 
figure  when  it  based  the  distribution  of 
work-study  funds  in  part  on  the  number 
of  children  under  18  from  under-$3,000 
families.  More  recently,  the  administra- 
tion has  offered  the  $3,000  figure  as  a 
basis  for  distributing  college  scholarship 


fvmds  under  S.  600,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  now  before  the  Congress. 

There  have  even  been  hints  that  the 
$3,000  figure  might  be  too  low.  Sargent 
Shriver,  appearing  before  the  Senate  to 
urge  passage  of  the  war  on  poverty  bill 
last  June,  said: 

There  is  no  question  that  some  people  who 
have  an  income  of  more  than  $3,000  in  a 
particular  year  are  poor,  and  some  people 
who  have  less  than  $3,000  in  a  particular  year 
are  not  poor. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  poverty 
bill  last  year,  told  the  Senate : 

The  sum  of  $3,000  is  obviously  not  too  long 
a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  when  we  consider  that  that 
is  the  yardstick  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  selected  for  a  family  of  four. 

Now  what  does  the  OfiQce  of  Education 
reply  to  the  charge  that  its  $2,000  figure 
does  not  represent  ian  optimum  low  in- 
come factor  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  incidence  of  educationally 
deprived  children?  It  says  the  follow- 
ing: 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  disadvantaged 
children  in  families  with  above  $2,000  an- 
nual income,  not  all  disadvantaged  children 
can  be  included  at  this  time. 

Now  as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  something  of  a  mis- 
statement because  all  educationally  dis- 
advantaged or  deprived  children  will 
benefit  from  this  bill,  except  where  there 
are  so  few  of  them  in  a  school  district 
that  no  feasible  program  can  be  carried 
out.  What  the  Commissioner  means  to 
say  here,  I  am  sure,  is  that  although  he 
recognizes  that  the  existence  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  from  families 
with  incomes  above  $2,000  detracts  from 
the  validity  of  the  $2,000  cutoff;  he 
does  not  want  to  include  them  in 
the  allocation  formula.  He  is  not  willing 
to  vary  the  twin  factors  of  low-income 
level  and  Federal  percentage  to  obtain 
a  more  accurate  representation  of  the 
distribution  of  the  educationally  de- 
prived. Why  this  is  so  we  can  only 
guess. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ribicoff  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  some 
in^pressive  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
committees  handling  this  bill  to  show  the 
advisability  of  a  higher  low-income  fac- 
tor. 

•Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  told 
the  House  committee  that  the  $2,000  fig- 
ure was  conservative,  and  that  his  school 
board  uses  the  $3,000  figure  as  the  break- 
off  point. 

Joseph  M.  Brooks,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Teachers  Association, 
told  the  committee  that  his  city  used 
$4,100  as  the  dividing  line,  and  said  that 
he  had  some  question  about  $2,000  as  the 
overall  broad  figure. 

Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  executive  dep- 
uty superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
public  schools,  told  the  Senate  commit- 
tee that  "the  $2,000  figure  is  extremely 
low"  and  advocated  "at  least  $3,000 
which  we  think  would  do  the  job  better." 

And  Dr.  Samuel  Brownell,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Detroit  and  a  for- 


mer U.S.   Commissioner  of  Education, 
stated: 

It  may  be  that  there  are  cases  where 
families  with  incomes  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  are  at  least  as  impoverished  as  fami- 
lies below  $2,000,  again  depending  on  tlie 
size  of  the  family  and  other  circumstances. 

Other  statements  made  during  the 
hearings  indicated  that  a  $3,000  level 
might  be  desirable  in  subsequent  years. 
This  position  was  taken  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  AFL-CIO.  Chairman 
Powell  of  the  House  committee  stated: 

We  are  going  to  see  that  the  criteria  for 
this  legislation  will  be  much  more  than  just 
$2,000.  We  will  use  the  criteria  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  himself  re- 
marked that  in  coming  years  "we  might 
want  to  go  up"  with  the  low -income 
factor. 

Now,  from  these  statements,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  the  administration  and 
its  backers  in  the  Congress  will  argue  for 
a  $3,000  low-income  factor  next  year, 
when  Congress  will  be  asked  to  establish 
new  factors  under  this  bill.  Hence  the 
question:  Why  next  year  and  not  this 
year? 

The  only  rational  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  submit,  would  be  this:  That  as 
of  today,  the  $2,000  level  correlates  bet- 
ter that  any  other  with  the  incidence  of 
educational  deprivation.  But  as  of  a 
year  from  today,  the  $3,000  level  will  be 
more  appropriate. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I 
should  think  there  would  be  very  little 
basis  for  such  an  assertion.  But  using 
political  logic  instead  of  scientific  logic, 
the  reasoning  becomes  a  little  less  cloudy. 

Suppose  the  administration  wants  to 
increase  the  title  I  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  ^967 — and  I  am  sure  it  does. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  how  might 
this  best  be  done?  There  are  only  these 
choices:  Congress  must  either  raise  the 
Federal  percentage,  or  raise  the  low- 
income  factor,  or  possibly  some  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  Now  what  political  ap- 
peal is  there.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ad- 
ministration's coming  down  here  and 
urging  Congress  to  change  50  percent  to 
75  percent?  What  kind  of  headlines  will 
^that  get?  How  will  the  man  in  the  street 
react  to  this  bloodless  manipulation  of 
l>ercentages? 

No  Member  of  this  body  is  such,*  neo- 
phyte in  politics  as  to  think  that  this 
approach  will  make  political  hay.  No; 
the  way  to  ask  for  an  increased  authori- 
zation is  to  come  down  here  and  plead 
passionately  for  a  $3,000  low-income 
factor  to  include  all  these  thousands  of 
poor,  suffering  children  in  the  benefits  of 
the  bill.  It  will  make  no  difference  that 
all  educationally  deprived  children, 
whether  in  the  under  $2,000  or  under 
$3,000  or  over  $3,000  categories,  will  have 
been  aided  by  the  present  bill.  It  will 
be  made  to  look  like  children  from  above 
$2,000  families  have  been  excluded  the 
first  year  due  to  lack  of  funds,  and  that 
the  administration  is  seeking  an  addi- 
tional bUlion  dollars  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  cynics  will  say  that  this 
is  playing  politics  with  poor  children. 
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For  myself,  I  say  only  this:  If  $3,000  bet- 
ter represents  the  incidence  of  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  than  $2,000,  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  it  does,  let  us 
adopt  $3,000  as  the  low-income  factor 
here  and  now. 

Now.  I  admit  that  this  will  make  it 
difficult  for  the  administration  to  catch 
the  headlines  at  this  time  next  year. 
Asking  for  an  increase  of  the  low  income 
factor  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  will  arouse 
a  great  deal  more  resistance  than  asking 
for  an  increase  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 
On  balance,  it  seems  to  be  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  better  serving  the 
educationally  deprived  children  of  the 
Nation  if  it  adopts  the  most  accurate  fac- 
tor today,  at  the  outset,  and  exhibits 
enough  confidence  in  the  reasonableness 


of  the  Congress  to  come  back  and  ask  for 
greater  appropriations  next  year  with- 
out embarrassment  or  political  schem- 
ing. 

Before  calling  for  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  note 
two  additional  ways  in  which  it -would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  present  for- 
mula. In  practically  all  cases  it  would 
remove  the  anomaly  of  an  ADCU  child 
being  counted  for  allocation  purposes 
even  though  his  family's  income  is  over 
the  low-income  factor,  while  the  child  of 
a  poor  wage  earner  making  the  same 
annual  income  is  not  included. 

The  use  of  the  price  level  in  the  last 
7  years  argues  for  a  partial  rise  in  the 
low-income  factor.  The  income  figures 
used  are  those  of  1959.    Based  on  the 


Consumer  Price  Index  rise  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  the  $2,000  level  of  1959 
would  be  about  the  $2,150  level  today. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  a 
sheet  I  have  prepared  showing  a  com- 
parison of  amounts  allocated  to  each 
State  by  the  existing  bill  and  by  my 
proposed  amendment.  Thirty-six  States 
would  be  helped  by  this  amendment.  I 
hope  each  Senator  makes  it  a  point  to 
see  how  his  State  will  fare  before  cast- 
ing his  vote.  Mr.  President,  I  askiunani- 
mous  consent  that  this  table  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  iiy  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ccnvarison  table:  Administration  and  Prouty  proposals  for  -ll^^ents-fer  title  I  of  H.R.  2362,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


state 


United  States  and  outlying  areas.. - 
50  States  and  District  of  Coliurbia. 

.Alabama 

.\laska - 

.Arizona.- 

Arkansas 

California - -- 

Colorado --- 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

Florida -- 

Georgia 

Hawaii - - 

Illinois... - ■ 

Indiana .- - 

Kansas - - 

Kentucky — - 

Louisiana - 

Maryland - --- 

Masiiachusetts -. 

Michigan...... --- 

Minnesota.: -- 

Mississippi - 

Missouii - 

Montana ., --- 

Nebraska - - 

Nevada -- — 

New  Harapsliire 

New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico 

New  York... 

North  Carolina --- 

North  Dakota --- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma - 

Oregon .- - 

Pennsylvania - 

Rhode  Island 

South  Cnrolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virfrtnia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin • 

Wyoming -.- 

District  of  Columbia 


Total  aged  5  to  17  population  from  families 
under  an  annual  income  of  i — 


$2,000 


4.911.143 


$2,000 

plus  ADC 

children 


U.S.  possessions  (2  percent  of  total) . 


226. 700 
5.001 
40,000 
139. 702 
227,007 
34,599 
22, 301 
7.899 
143. 795 
225. 699 
9,476 
13,799 
155, 694 
78,904 
71,694 
41,604 
188, 101 
1S9.996 
20,000 
56,202 
50,200 
131, 794 
75,694 
232,603 
123,903 
15.000 
35,995 
3.297 
6.799 
62, 597 
37.998 
213. 201 
303,106 
23,203 
158.006 
84,303 
25,399 
185. 197 
13.  599 
192.  597 
30.701 
213.694 
386,  .199 
12.696 
7.700 
167. 594 
37.  401 
103. 695 
58,200 
5.399 
14.800 


$3,000 


226,700 
5,299 
42,890 
139, 702 
276,093 
37,784 
25,997 
7,899 
143, 795 
225.699 
10.585 
15.136 
181,047 
80.398 
75.988 
44,560 
188, 101 
189,996 
20,673 
58.716 
58,959 
144,908 
82,092 
232,603 
128.242 
15,967 
36,093 
3.414 
7,540 
71,113 
40,634 
260,764 
303,475 
24,323 
164, 613 
88,966 
29,190 
204,287 
14,986 
192.597 
31.232 
213.604 
386.509 
13.960 
8.043 
168.285 
44.195 
104,943 
64,6.'>3 
5.817 
17. 924 


Current  ex- 
penditures 
per  pupil  in 
avcrsige  daily 
attendance, 
1963-64  2 


343,201 
8,102 
65, 701 
214,900 
396,207 
63,100 
39,902 
13,799 
265,891 
373, 102 
18.259 
27,000 
269,794 
140.803 
126, 789 
79, 102 
279,697 
304,694 
41,999 
102.302 
96,402 
223.193 
133.793 
321,205 
209,006 
26,600 
68,593 
6,998 
13,697 
112,998 
63,400 
402,401 
474.008 
41.704 
271,407 
145, 404 
46,  597 
342, 197 
23,799 
286,799 
49. 801 
334.893 
652. 698 
•23.397 
16.698 
275, 490 
70.702 
154. 895 
111.001 
10.900 
27.700 


Total  Federal  payment  under 
title  I 


H.R.  2362. 

administration 

plan' 


Prouty  plan ' 


$280 
634 
455 
302 
530 
460 
SS2 
406 
<388 
306 
402 
316 
479 
467 
456 
448 
300 
399 
378 
489 
«475 
452 
509 
241 
419 
493 
385 
464 
427 
568 
440 
705 
320 
420 
446 
361 
549 
485 
500 
265 
403 
291 
387 
394 
?387 
3.50 
515 
300 
496 
540 
517 


$1,060,082,973 


31,738,000 
1,430.938 
9,757,481 
21, 095, 002 
73.145.300 
8,454,110 
7, 175, 172 
1,966,851 
27, 896, 230 
34,517,871 
2. 1-27. 585 
2.311.382 
43, 360, 809 
18,  772, 978 
17, 325. 264 
9. 752, 736 
28. 215, 150 
37, 904. 234 
3, 907, 197 
14.356,074 
13, 988,  754 
32, 729, 320 
20,  876. 677 
28. 028, 704 
26. 866, 755 
3,750.273 
6. 793, 169 
658,184 
1,609,796 
20, 196, 092 
8,931,560 
91,803,253 
48,556,000 
5,069,610 
36. 708. 690 
15. 596. 196 
7,893.807 
49, 519, 506 
3. 746. 500 
25, 519. 125 
6. 249, 1.52 
31,092.525 
74. 580. 048 
2. 627, 783 
1.5.'i6.327 
29. 433. 775 
11. 275. 168 
15.741.450 
16, 078.  428 
1,470.960 
4.633.354 


$1. 083. 907. 830 


30. 750. 810 
1.643,734 
0.566,065 
20,767,936 
67. 196, 707 
9,288,320 
7,048,280 
2,109,000 
33,013,027 
36,534,148 
2.348.838 
2, 730, 240 
41,354.024 
21.041,600 
18. 501. 051 
11,340.063 
26,850.912 
38.903,330 
5, 080, 199 
16, 008, 217 
14,653,104 
32,282,636 
21,785,514 
24.771.330 
28. 023.  .524 
4,196,416 
8,450,658 
890,283 
1,871,558 
20,  .538, 516 
8,926,720 
90.781,665 
48.  538, 419 
5.605.018 
38. 735. 207 
16.331.777 
8. 186,  ISl 
53,108,974 
3,807,840 
24. 320,  5.55 
6,422.337 
31,185.236 
80. 8.30. 1-20 
2. 949, 894 
2. 067. 880 
30. 8.54. 880 
11.651.690 
14, 869, 920 
17.689.119 
1. 883. 520 
4. 582. 688 


21. 201. 659 


21. 678. 152 


'  Source:  Fact  sheets.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  1965;  CON- 
GBE9SI0NAL  Record  of  Mar.  25,  1965,  p.  5997.    ,      ^      ,    _  .■i^-™^.*  „f  irHnoatinnul 

>  Source:  National  Educational  Association  estimates,  from  "Digest  of  Educational 
Statistics,"  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education,  1964,  p.  68.  ^  „.  »    ,    .^  fa.^iii«<!  with  Ipw 

« Based  on  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  in  each  State  ^"^ '^ml  ies  ^Uh  less 
than  $2,000  annual  income  and  from  families  with  more  than  $2,000  annual  Income  due 
to  KDC  payments,  and  a  Federal  percentage  of  50  percent. 


4  Based  on  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  in  each  State  from  famiUes  with  less 
*^ld*fu^dTy"?liTS'^-^arl^D^^fs1^n  Kctte^ii^K^^       PubUc  Junior 

'^'^^,Sf^r^Zl^:^io\^&-^-^^T^  (note  m  -1.1-1 -urg) ■ 

T  This  NEA  estimate  is  incorrect.  The  actual  figure  for  N  ennont,  1963-64,  was  437. 
(Source-  Vermont  Department  of  Education).  For  purposes  of  uniformity,  the  erro- 
neous NEA  figure  is  retained  in  these  computations. 


Mr.  PROUTY. 
appropriate  time 


Mr.  President,  at  the 
I  shall  ask  for  a  live 


quorum.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  live  quorum  has  been  estab- 


lished I  be  recognized  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator's  amendment  has 
a  tendency  to  reapportion  title  I  funds 
in  a  manner  at  least  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  even  though 
the  formula  for  providing  it  is  different. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Both  have  the  same  objective. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  result  of 
the  Senator's  formula  put  additional 
funds  into  the  areas  which  have  a  higher 
concentration  of  educationally  deprived 
children? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  it  is  basically  de- 
signed to  help  the  educationally  deprived 
children.  I  may  have  answered  the  Sen- 
ator's initial  question  erroneously.  I 
should  point  out  that  some  States  which 
were  helped  under  the  Senator's  formula 
would  not  be  helped  under  my  formula. 
It  is  impossible  to  come  forth  with  a 
formula  that  will  be  acceptable  and  fair 
to  everyone.  Hov.ever,  I  believe  that 
imder  my  proposal  the  educationally  de- 
prived children  will  be  taken  care  of.  I 
am  sure  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  had  in  mind  in  connection  with 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
paring to  put  on  each  Senator's  desk  a 
copy  of  the  chart  showing  how  his 
formula  would  affect  each  State?  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  in- 
dicated yesterday  that  he  thought  we 
thought  we  sh6uld  not  look  at  this  sub- 
ject on  a  State-by-State  basis.  liowever, 
most  Senators  like  to  see  what  defenses 
they  have  to  put  up  and  what  pride  they 
can  take  in  a  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  all  Senators 
feel  that  way.  I  have  tried  to  show  what 
each  State  would  receive  under  my  pro- 

DOS  3.1 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  or  not  a  fairly  large  por- 
tion of  the  redistribution  would  go  to  the 
Southern  States? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Under  my  proposal  it 
would  go  to  some  of  them.  Louisiana, 
Qeorgia,  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Texas 
would  benefit.  Alabama,  I  believe,  would 
lose  slightly.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  I  will  give  this  table 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  so  that 
he  may  examine  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  does  it  happen 
that  Alabama,  which  has  been  said  to 
be  a  low-income  State,  would  not  receive 
any  particular  increase? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Because  most  of  the 
children  in  that  State  come  from  fami- 
lies which  are  below  both  the  $2,000  and 
the  $3,000  level. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Being  below  the 
$2,000  level,  they  were  already  included, 
and  the  Senator's  formula  would  not  add 
any  more  children.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  It  would  not  add 
proportionately  as  many  in  Alabama  as 
it  would  in  some  other  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator's 
formula  have  the  effect  of  equalizing  the 
per  capita  child  payment?  The  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  in  the  original  formu- 


la variations  were  included  that  went 
from  S120  to  $353  per  child.  Would  this 
equalize  the  situation? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  based  on  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  per  child.  It  would 
not  be  changed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  on  the  per  capi- 
ta payments  under  the  Senator's  for- 
mula, does  the  Senator  show  any  change 
in  the  amount  per  pupil  that  would  be 
put  into  the  respective  States? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned about  is  the  amount  that  will  be 
available  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. Frankly,  we  do  not  know  what 
that  number  is.  For  example,  in  one 
school  that  qualifies  there  may  be  some 
youngsters  from  affluent  families.  They 
might  be  as  much  deprived  as  the  chil- 
dren from  a  family  having  an  income  of 
$2,000  and  less. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand.  Of 
course,  under  our  system  of  education, 
children  attend  the  school  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  live,  regardless  of 
what  the  income  of  their  families  may 
be.  That  is  not  what  I  have  reference 
to.  Under  the  proposal  I  submitted  yes- 
terday, which  was  defeated,  a  basis  of 
at  least  $200  per  so-called  educationally 
deprived  child  would  be  provided.  An 
additional  amount  was  allo\«^d  for  the 
local  and  State  effort  which  was  made 
to  support  the  school  system. 

Is  th^^e  any  such  equalization  type  of 
program  in  the  Senator's  program,  or 
would  we  still,  under  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal, go  from  $120  to  $353  for  each 
child?  I  believe  those  are  the  extreme 
figures. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  be  based  on 
the  current  State  expenditure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Therefore  the 
amount  per  pupil  that  is  now  being  spent 
by  the  States  would  in  effect  be  the  basis 
under  the  Senator's  proposal,  as  opposed 
to  creating  any  national  formula.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  also  true  in  the  case  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
fort made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
to  change  the  formula.  From  the  brief 
view  'I  have  had  of  it,  I  believe  it  is  a 
better  formula  than  the  one  in  the  bill. 
As  I  believe  my  questions  show,  it  does 
not  really  conform  to  the  theory  that  I 
had  in  mind  in  connection  with  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  had  a  very  logical 
approach  in  many  respects.  Frankly,  I 
am  sorry  it  was  defeated,  although  I 
was  compelled  to  vote  against  it  because 
it  would  have  been  detrimental  to  my 
State  from  a  financial  standpoint.  How- 
ever, I  believe  his  general  approach  Is 
sound,  and  that  it  is  one  which  we  may 
have  to  come  to  eventually. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  question  of 
whether  it  was  detrimental  to  the  Sena- 
tor's State,  I  shall  have  to  make  some 
recalculations,  to  see  whether  that  is  so. 
I  believe  a  further  study  may  show  that 
some  of  the  Senator's  mathematics  were 
wrong,  because  the  State  effort  would 
have  given  the  Senator's  State  an  addi- 
tional amount,  which  may  have  served 
as  an  -offset. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  we  checked 
that  point  carefully,  but  we  will  go  into 
it  again  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  re- 
ply very  briefly  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  after  the  colloquy  between 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  is  com- 
pleted, the  Senator  from  Vermont  in- 
tends to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
When  a  live  quorum  is  achieved,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  be  willing  to  op- 
erate on  a  time  limitation  of  5  minutes 
to  each  side  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  satisfactory 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con. 
elusion  of  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  there 
be  a  quorum  call,  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum  call  there  be  10 
minutes  allotted  for  further  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment,  5  minutes  to  be 
allotted  to  each  side  of  the  pending 
question,  before  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  hereto- 
fore I  have  said  in  the  Record,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  it  again,  that  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  we 
would  not  be  here  today  with  a  bill.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  I  would  not  have  been 
here  in  past  years  with  proposed  legisla- 
tion if  I  had  not  had  the  cooperation  in 
those  instances  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick  1  was 
not  then  a  member  of  our  subcommittee. 

I  said  earlier  that  both  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  PROtrrYl,  and 
this  year  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  are  responsible  for  writing 
into  the  report  of  the  committee  under- 
standings with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said  in  his 
colloquy  with  me  earlier,  amounted  in 
effect  to  amendments  to  the  bill.  We 
could  accomplish  the  purposes  that  they 
had  in  mind  without  amending  the  bill. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  if  I 
had  not  had  that  kind  of  cooperation 
from  those  three  Senators,  I  would  not 
be  standing  where  I  am  at  this  minute 
urging  that  the  bill  be  passed  without 
amendment. 

I  find  myself  in  disagreement  as  of 
now  with  my  friend  from  Vermont  in 
respect  to  his  amendment.  I  have  com- 
municated with  the  Department  by  tele- 
phone in  regard  to  the  amendment.  I 
agree  with  the  appraisal  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  proposal  would  really 
amount  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  bill 
formula  wise.  We  do  not  have  a  record 
that  has  been  prepared  in  the  commit- 
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tee.  We  do  not  have  a  hearing  record  in 
the  depth  that  we  ought  to  have  on  a 
proposal  to  change  the  formula  for  title 
I  completely. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  point  out  that  the 
amendment  would  not  change  the  for- 
mula; it  would  merely  change  the  figures 
in  the  formula. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  comment  on  that 
point.  I  reported  on  what  the  Depart- 
ment replied.  The  amendment  would 
certainly  change  the  mathematics  of 
title  I.  We  have  not  had  any  depth  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  in  regard  to  it. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  so  act  no  matter  what  Senator 
was  involved  in  a  proposal  at  this  11th 
hour  that  has  the  great  and  drastic  im- 
plications in  relation  to  the  mathemat- 
ics of  the  bill  that  this  proposal  has.  No 
matter  what  Senator  might  be  involved, 
I  would  oppose  doing  it  now.  I  would 
desire  to  have  hearings  on  the  proposal. 
I  would  wish  to  have  witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee.  I  would  wish  to  give 
representatives  of  the  departments  an 
opportunity  to  testify.  I  should  like  to 
give  the  State  education  authorities  an 
opportunity  to  testify. 

We  have  a  bill  which  mathematically, 
so  far  as  title  I  is  concerned,  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  for  a  great  number 
of  deprived  children  during  the  next 
year.  I  say  that  we  should  try  it  for  a 
year.  The  Senator  knows  that  come 
next  year,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  if 
we  need  to  modify  the  mathematics,  the 
formula,  or  any  other  part  of  the  act,  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  At 
that  time  we  shall  have  had  a  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  program,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  enable  us  to  do  the  job  more 
intelligently  and  reliably. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  hope 
that  staff  members  \nl\  be  reminded  of 
the  time  limitation.  I  shall  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  52  Leg.] 

Aiken 
Aliott 
Anderson 
Bartlett 
Bass 
Bayh 
Bennett 
'^Ible 
Hoggs 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Case 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dlrksen 
Dominick 
Douglas 
Eastland 
EUender 


Pearson 

Simpson 

PeU 

Smathers 

Prouty 

Smith 

Proxmlre 

Sparkman 

Randolph 

Stennls 

Rlblcoff 

Talmadge 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

Fannin 

Magn\ison 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Gore 

McCleUan 

Gruenlng 

McGee 

Hams 

McGovem 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Hlckenlooper 

Metcalf 

Hill 

Miller 

Holland 

Mondale 

Hniska 

Monroney 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Jackson 

Morse 

Javits 

Morton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Moss 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mundt 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Murphy 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskle 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Tower 
Tvdings 
Williams,  Njr. 
V7111lams,  Del. 
Tarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty].  The  time  is  now 
imder  control,  5  minutes  being  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  amendment,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  amendment. 
If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  8  of  the 
bill,  from  line  5  I  would  strike  out  "50" 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  "32,"  and  raise 
the  poverty  level  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  take 
care  of  more  educationally  deprived 
children. 

I  shall  read  the  names  of  the  36  States 
which  would  benefit  under  my  amend- 
ment: Ala^a,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maiy- 
land,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
soiu-i,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  list  of  States  and  the 
amounts  by  which  they  would  benefit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  following  36  States  would  receive  in- 
creases from  the  Prouty  amendment  in  the 
amounts  given: 

Alaska $213,  000 

Colorado 834,  000 

Delaware 233,  000 

Florida 5.  117,  000 

Georgia 2.  017.  000 

Hawaii 221.  000 

Idaho 419.  000 

Indiana 2,  269.  000 

Iowa -—  1.  176.000 

Kansas 1.  587.  000 

Louisiana —       999,  000 

Maine 1. 173.  000 

Maryland 1,  652,  000 

Massachusetts 664,  000 

Minnesota 910.  000 

Missouri 1. 157,  000 

Montana 446,  000 

Nebraska 1.  658,  000 

Nevada -• 232.  000 

New  Hampshire 262.000 

New  Jersey 343,000 

North  Dakota 535,000 

Ohio 2,  026,  000 

Oklahoma 736.  000 

Oregon 292.  000 

Pennsylvania 3. 589, 000 

Rhode   Island 62.000 

South  Dakota 173.000 

Tennessee 92,  000 

Texas- 6,250,000 

Utah 322.  000 

Vermont 512.  000 


Virginia $1, 421, 000 

Washington 377.  000 

Wisconsin. 1.  611.  000 

Wyoming 413.  000 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  two  telegrams,  one  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  Maine, 
the  other  from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  Alaska,  both  of  whom  support 
the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said.  I  announced  when  only  a  few 
Senators  ^  were  in  the  Chamber  that  I 
had  conversed  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  this  morning,  and  they 
verified  my  fears  that  the  amendment 
completely  changes  the  mathematics  of 
title  I.     ! 

Although  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
thinks  this  is  a  simple  amendment,  I 
believe  it  is  a  highly  complicated  amend- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  its  mathe- 
matical effect.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
we  have  not  had  before  the  committee. 
It  is  an  amendment  on  which  we  ought 
to  have  intensive  hearings.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  he  will  be  afforded 
those  hearings,  if  the  Senate  will  defeat 
the  amendment  this  afternoon,  when  we 
make  a  complete  review  of  the  act  after 
a  year's  experience  with  it,  because  the 
bill  is  only  an  authorization  for  1  year. 
In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  justify  voting 
for  this  drastic  change  in  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  a  sort  of  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  without  making  the 
record  that  ought  to  be  made  by  qualified 
witnesses. 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  for- 
mula as  we  now  have  it  and  the  mathe- 
matics under  title  I  would  benefit  more 
than  5  million  educationally  deprived 
children  in  the  next  year.  We  should 
get  on  with  the  business  of  benefiting 
them,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  the  expe- 
rience after  1  year  decide  what,  if  any, 
changes  in  the  mathematics  or  the  for- 
mula, or  any  other  substantive  parts  of 
the  bill,  ought  to  be  made,  before  we  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  another  year. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  WTOP 
editorial  by  Jack  Jurey,  which  was  broad- 
cast over  radio  and  television  on  April 
7  and  8.  It  supports  the  position  just 
stated  by  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  .  I  am  in  agreement,  as  are 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  editorial  reads  in  part: 
The  administration  strategy  is  to  get  pas- 
sage of  the  present  bill,  then  act  at  a  later 
time  to  correct  any  weaknesses  it  may  con- 
tain. We  accept  this  approach,  first,  be- 
cause the  legislation  appears  basically  sound 
and,  second,  because  a  start  on  improving 
education  has  to  be  made  without  further 
delay.  What  is  at  issue  in  this  one  bill  is 
the  need  to  better  prepare  American  yoimg 
people  for  their  future  responsibilities. 
Many  of  this  Nation's  troubles — Including 
the  recent  events  in  Selma.  Ala. — can  be 
traced  to  ignorance,  which  Shakespeare  once 
described  as  the  only  real  darkness.  To 
overcome  Ignorance  certainly  Is  the  Nation's 
number  one  objective — and  the  education 
bill  Is  a  necessary  weapon  In  the  battle. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

WTOP  Editorial 

(Broadcast  on  April  7  and  8,  1965.  over 
WTOP  Radio  and  Television) 

It's  been  our  feeling  for  years  that  nothing 
is  more  vital  to  the  domestic  well-being  of 
the  United  States  than  an  effective  aid-to- 
education  bill.  Now  the  Senate  has  begun 
debate  on  an  education  measure  which,  at 
long  last,  would  begin  an  effective  program 
to  give  all  this  country's  children  the  kind 
of  schooling  they  need  to  be  informed,  per- 
ceptive citizens.  Up  to  now.  aid  to  educa- 
tion has  been  mired  m  the  controversy  be- 
tween public  and  nonpublic  schools.  The 
Johnson  bill — calling  for  an  exp>enditure  of 
more  than  $1  billion  in  the  first  year — ap- 
pears to  contain  £in  acceptable  formula  for 
resolving  this  dilemma,  a  formula  which  in- 
cludes shared-time  facilities,  supplemen- 
tal education  centers,  and  textbooks  to  be 
supplied  public  and  nonpublic  students  alike. 
In  other  words,  the  emphasis  is  where  it  be- 
longs— on  Individual  students,  not  school 
systems.  The  object  is  to  avoid  an  erosion 
of  the  fundamental  separation  between 
church  and  state,  a  separation  which  has  to 
be  maintained. 

The  administration  strategy  Is  to  get  pas- 
sage of  the  present  bill,  then  act  at  a  later 
time  to  correct  any  weaknesses  it  may  con- 
tain. We  accept  this  approach,  first,  because 
the  legislation  appears  basically  soimd  and, 
second,  because  a  start  on  improving  educa- 
tion has  to  be  made  without  further  delay. 
What  Is  at  Issue  In  this  one  bill  Is  the  need 
to  better  prepare  American  young  people  for 
their  future  responsibilities.  Many  of  this 
Nation's  troubles — Including  the  recent 
events  In  Selma,  Ala. — can  be  traced  to  Ig- 
norance, which  Shakespeare  once  described 
as  the  only  real  darkness.  To  overcome  ig- 
norance certainly  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  objec- 
tive— and  the  education  bill  Is  a  necessary 
weapon  In  the  battle. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  editorial.  The  great  moral  ob- 
ligation that  confronts  us  is  to  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  pass  a  bill  that 
will  enable  5  million  deprived  children 
to  receive  an  education. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Louisiana  would  receive  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  more  money  under  the 
pending  amendment.  However,  it  is  also 
possible  to  change  the  formula  around 
so  that  we  might  not  have  any  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
hearings  to  be  held  so  that  we  shall  know 
what  the  results  will  be  in  Louisiana.  If 
any  Senator  proposed  an  amendment 
under  these  circumstances — the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  or  anyone  else — when  we  have 
a  matter  as  complex  as  this,  and  dealing 
with  $1  billion  plus,  we  certainly  ought 
not  to  change  the  mathematics  in  re- 
spect to  that  $1  billion  until  there  have 
been  some  hearings  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  one  goes  to  the  records  of 
the  hearings,  we  have  had  a  very  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  problem  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  This 
amendment  would  maintain  the  same 
formula.  It  would  change  the  percent- 
age and  place  the  poverty  level  at  $3,000. 
That  is  all  it  would  do. 


I  do  not  believe  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  his  State  would 
benefit  from  this  amendment.  Under 
my  proposal,  some  States  would  lose  and 
others  would  gain.  I  have  passed  the 
charts  around  in  order  that  Senators 
may  know  precisely  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  formula  and  mathematics.  How- 
ever, the  fact  still  remains  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  the  specific  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
.AMDting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  detained  on  official 
business  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  27, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

(No.  53  Leg.] 

YEAS— 27 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Gruening 

Pearson     . 

Hoggs 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Holland 

Scott 

Case 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Smith 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 63 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Allott 

Ellender 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Bass 

Fannin 

Kuchel 

Bayh 

Fuibright 

Lausche 

Bible 

Gore 

Long,  Mo. 

Burdlck 

Harris 

Long.  La. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Clark 

Hill 

McCarthy 

Cooper 

Inouye 

McClellan 

Dlrksen 

Jackson 

McGee 

Douglas 

Jordan.  N.C. 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Muskie 

Sparkman 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

Stennls 

Mondale 

Neuberger 

Taimadge 

Monroney 

Pastore 

Thurmond 

Montoya 

Pell 

Tydlngs 

Morse 

Proxmire 

Williams,  N.J 

Morton 

Randolph 

Williams,  Del 

Moss 

Rlblcoff 

Yarborough 

Murphy 

Smathers 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Symington 

Church 

Robertson 

Dodd 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

"The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
when  faced  with  any  legislative  proposal 
which  may  come  up  for  consideration  be- 
fore any  committee  upon  which  I  ser\e, 
or  before  the  Senate,  it  is  my  policy  to 
ask  three  questions  concerning  it:  First. 
is  it  constitutional?  Second,  is  it  wise? 
Third,  can  we  afford  it?  I  have  asked 
myself  these  questions  in  relation  to  the 
pending  proposal,  H.R.  2362,  and  after 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  soul- 
searching  study,  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  bill  fails  to  meet  the 
test. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  con- 
clusion is  not  a  politically  popular  one, 
but  it  is  a  conclusion  not  arrived  at 
lightly.  It  is  a  product  of  intense  study 
of  the  principle  of  Federal  involvement 
in  the  educational  processes  and  system 
of  our  country,  against  a  background  of 
personal  experience  in  the  local  educa- 
tional system.  When  I  graduated  from 
college,  I  entered  the  teaching  profession, 
teaching  several  high  school  subjects,  in- 
cluding vocational  agriculture,  in  the 
public  school  system  of  South  Carolina. 
Later,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  becoming  county  superintendent 
of  education  for  my  home  county  of 
Edgefield.  This  is  an  experience  which  I 
treasure,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  connected  in  such 
a  direct  manner  with  a  local  education 
system. 

During  my  term  as  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  great  strides  were  made  in  the 
education  system  of  the  State.  South 
Carolina  is  continuing  to  progress  in  the 
entire  field  of  education,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  is  readily  avail- 
able for  all.  It  is  my  firmly  held  belief 
that  the  State  and  the  local  community 
bear  the  responsibility  for  providing  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  outspoken 
critic  of  genera!  Federal  aid  to  education 
stands  in  jeopardy  of  being  branded 
"antieducation,"  and  subjects  himself  to 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  outraged 
proponents.  This  should  not  be  the 
case,  because  the  need  for  continued 
progress  in  the  field  of  education  and 
expanded  educational  opportunities  for 
all  the  people  in  our  country  is  recog- 
nized, no  less  by  the  opponents  of  this 
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measure  than  by  its  proponents.  That 
which  masquerades  as  progress  in  one 
field,  however,  must  not  be  adopted  at 
the  expense  of  the  most  progressive  and 
farsighted  governmental  system  yet  con- 
ceived by  man. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  many  con- 
sider it  passe  for  Members  of  Congress-^ 
subject  legislative  proposals  to  a /rigid 
constitutional  test,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
even  a  consideration  of  the  desirability 
or  feasibility  of  the  particular  legisla- 
tive proposal.  Any  other  course,  ^ow- 
ever,  inevitably  leads  to  a  larcenous 
breach  of  trust  by  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. My  powers  of  rationalization  are 
not  broad  enough  to  attribute  to  a  leg- 
islative violation  of  constitutional  limita- 
tions a  lesser  degree  of  moral  violation 
than  that  which  would  attend  any  other 
breach  of  trust.  AccoKiingly,  I  consider 
it  no  less  than  a  saered  obTl^atipn  to  sub- 
ject legislation  to  a  constitutidn^l  test; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  H.R.  236l?^faila 
to  square  with  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Even  in  our  contemporary  age,  when 
respect  for  an  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  at  an  alltime  low,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone  who  would  deny 
that  the  National  Government,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  is  one  of 
specifically  delegated  powers;  nor  have  I 
discovered  any  serious  afesertions  that  the 
National  Government  was  specifically 
delegated  a  power  in  thie  Constitution  to 
engage  in  any  activity  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  limitations  on  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  are  inherent  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  specific  delegations  of  power  to 
the  Congress  which  appear  in  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a 
conclusion  was  not  left  to  implication, 
however,  for  the  10th  amendment  specif- 
ically states  that  not  only  is  the  National 
Government  limited  to  the  powers  specif- 
ically delegated,  but,  indeed.  It  reaffirmed 
specifically  the  exact  repositories  of  all 
powers  not  delegated.  Since  no  power 
even  remotely  associated  with  the  field 
of  education  was  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  National  Government,  it  is 
therefore  incontrovertible  that  the  power 
to  engage  in  educational  activities  was 
and  is  vested  in  the  States  respectively, 
or  the  people.  The  word  "education"  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  field  of  respon- 
sibility has  never  been  delegated  to  the 
National  Government,  but  is  reserved  to 
the  States. 

This,  for  me,  is  sufficient  to  resolve  all 
questions  on  Federal  aid  to  education,  for 
it  establishes  conclusively  that  National 
Government  participation  in  the  field  of 
education  violates  both  the  word  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  from  almost  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Republic  there  has  been  a 
sustained  eflfort  by  legal  gymnasts  and 
mental  contortionists  to  riddle  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution.  They 
have  sought  to  suit  their  particular  im- 
mediate purposes,  by  ignoring  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  whole  document 
through  the  process  of  misconstruing 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses,  and  consid- 
ering them  out  of  the  context  of  the 
entire  document.   By  such  a  process  have 
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we  arrived  at  the  point  where  many  can 
rationalize  th^-iejcistence  of  power  by 
the  National^overnment  to  undertake 
education  ^activities  by  virtue  of  a  per- 
version of  a  group  of  words  commonly 
veferreprto  as  the  general  welfare  clause 
ofJibeTConstitution. 

The  words  which  comprise  the  so- 
called  general  welfare  clause  are  con- 
tained in^article  I,  section  8,  clause  1, 
of  the  Constitution,  and  I  quote  in  part: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
Stat 

ObvioiXsly,  the  so-called  general  wel- 
fare claiise  is  not  only  not  a  clause  but 
is  in  fact  only  a  combination  of  select 
but  not/contiguous  words  from  this  par- 
ticular/provision of  the  Constitution. 

No/one  will  be  shocked  when  I  say 
thatr  the  prevailing  construction  of  these 

lected  words  studiously  avoids  any  at- 
tempt or  pretext  at  arriving  at  a  final 
understanding  of  their  derivation,  their 
arrangement,  and  the  events — and  there- 
by the  intentions — which  occasioned 
their  inclusion  in  the  Constitution.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  well,  at  least  occasionally, 
to  review  the  circumstances  of  the  fram- 
ing and  selection  of  this  wording,  if  for 
no  reason  other  than  to  demonstrate  the 
devious  departure  from  the  Constitution 
to  which  our  national  rationalization  has 
led  us. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787,  all  of  the  proposals 
presented  to  the  Convention  were  in  the 
form  of  resolutions.  The  Convention 
centered  its  deliberation  around  the 
adoption,  rejection,  or  amendment  of  the 
various  resolutions,  until  a  time  when 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  practi- 
cally all  matters  of  substance  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Convention.  The 
Convention  used  a  committee  system  to 
expedite  its  work.  After  reaching  a  com- 
promise as  to  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion of  the  State  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature, the  Convention  referred  the 
resolutions  so  far  approved — all  of  which 
were  in  very  general  language — to  a  com- 
mittee on  detail  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers. At  about  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
vention referred  the  matters  not  yet  in 
agreement  to  a  committee  composed  of 
one  delegate  from  each  State.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  last  few  days  of  the 
Convention,  the  approved  resolutions 
were  referred  to  a  committee  on  style 
which  transformed  the  resolutions  into 
the  basic  document  which  we  know  t/>dav 
as  the  Constitution. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee on  detail  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, the  Convention  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  that  "the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  tlie  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  Subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  this  proposal,  a  serious 
controversy  developed  in  the  Convention 
concerning  the  power  of  Congress  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  advisability  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment assuming  and  paying  the  existing 
debts  of  the  several  States.  These  ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  one  member  from 


each  State,  which  subsequently  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  this  language : 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  power  to  fulfill  the  engagements 
which  have  been  entered  Into  by  Congress 
and  to  discharge  as  well  the  debts  pf  the 
United  States  Incurred  by  the  several  States 
during  the  late  war,  for  the  common  defense 
and  the  general  welfare. 

The  obvious  intention  of  this  language 
was  to  limit  the  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  the  debts  of  the  several  States 
to  those  which  had  been  incurred  during 
the  then  recent  Revolutionary  War  "for 
the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel- 
fare." It  appears,  however,  that  many  of 
the  delegates  were  dubious  as  to  whether 
even  this  language  would  require  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  Revolutionary 
War  debts  and,  therefore,  adopted  in  lieu 
of  the  proposal  by  the  special  committee 
the  following  language: 

The  Legislature  shall  discharge  the  debts 
and  fulfill  the  engagements  of  the  United 
States. 

The  records  of  the  Convention  show 
that  this  new  resolution  was  thereafter 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  Constitution, 
as  it  then  stood,  prior  to  the  taxing  power 
clause,  so  that  the  full  clause  read : 

The  Legislature  shall  fulfill  the  engage- 
ments and  discharge  the  debts  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  lmp>osts,  and  excises. 

Even  this  language,  however,  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  delegates,  for  there 
was  objection  to  making  it  mandatory 
that  Congress  p>ay  all  of  the  debts  of  the 
Revolution  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  aro.se  or  the  ex- 
isting status  of  the  debts  at  the  time  Con- 
gress undertook  to  pay  them.  For  that 
reason,  a  new  resolution  was  adopted 
which  was  subsequently  placed  as  the 
first  in  article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  states: 

All  debts  contracted  and  eng£igements  en- 
tered Into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  imder  this  Constitution  as  tinder  the 
Confederation. 

This  eflfectively  removed  the  question 
of  payment  of  Revolutionary  War  obliga- 
tions from  the  language  previously  in- 
corporated with  the  taxing  power  dele- 
gated to  Congress.  As  is  obvious  from 
the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution,  how- 
ever, the  committee  on  style  retained  in 
the  taxing  clause  the  phraseology  earlier 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  this  troublesome  subject. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Convention,  in  utilizing 
this  phraseology,  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose that  was  subsequently  taken  care 
of  in  another  portion  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  the  troublesome  language  was  left 
in  ^he  clause  delegating  to  Congress  the 
general  power  of  taxation  for  no  specific 
purpose.  Regrettably,  however,  many 
who  have  sought  over  the  years  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  find  au- 
thority for  the  National  Government  to 
enter  new  fields  of  endeavor  have  seized 
on  this  extraneous  phrsiseolgy  as  a  source 
of  authority. 

Shortly  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  efforts  to  pervert  this  acci- 
dental   phraseology    became    apparent. 
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The  differences  as  to  the  construction 
which  should  be  placed  on  this  language 
were  crystallized  in  the  writings  and  pro- 
nouncements of  two  of  the  delegates' to 
the  Constitutional  Cenvention,  James 
Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Of 
the  two  opinions  as  to  the  actual  inten- 
tion of  the  Convention,  Madison's  view 
commends  itself  more  to  objective  anal- 
ysis; although,  admittedly.  Hamilton 
proved  to  be  the  master  rationalizer  of 
the  two.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
at  the  Convention  Madison  labored 
throughout,  and  was,  of  all  the  delegates, 
most  deserving  of  the  appellation.  "Chief 
Architect  of  the  Constitution."  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  had  long  since 
departed  the  Convention,  and  Philadel- 
phia, when  the  clauses  in  question  were 
adopted  and  the  Constitution  was  put  in 
its  final  form.  Madison's  construction 
was  probably  the  most  simply  stated  by 
another,  who  was  no  mean  authority  on 
the  Constitution  himself.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who  thoroughly  concurred  in 
Madison's  construction  stated  in  his 
"Opinion  on  the  Bank": 

The  laying  of  taxes  is  the  power,  and  the 
general  welfare  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
power  is  to  be  exercised.  They  (Congress) 
are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libitum  for  any  pur- 
pose they  please;  but  only  to  pay  the  debts 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  In 
like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  anything 
they  please  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
but  only  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose. 

Hamilton,  to  the  contrary,  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  general  welfare 
language  gave  the  National  Government 
a  power  to  tax  and  spend  without  being 
limited  by  other  granted  powers.  Even 
Hamilton  expressly  concurred,  however, 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Government  was 
not  given  any  power  to  make  use  of 
such  spending  so  as  to  exercise  any 
control  over  the  people,  or  over  any- 
thing, except  in  those  limited  areas  of 
activity  in  which  there  were  specific 
delegations  of  power  to  the  National 
Government. 

After  avoiding  the  issue  during  all  the 
intervening  years,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
1936,  in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Butler,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Roberts, 
finally  succumbed  to  the  Hamiltonian 
construction  as  refined  in  the  "Commen- 
taries" of  justice  Story.  This,  in  the 
words  of  the  Court,  is  the  construction 
adopted: 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Nation  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  Jjave  persisted  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 
Madison  asserted  it  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  reference  to  the  other  powers  enu- 
merated in  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the 
same  section;  that,  as  the  United  States  Is  a 
Government  of  limited  and  enumerated  pow- 
ers, the  grant  of  power  to  tax  and  spend  for 
the  general  national  welfare  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  envunerated  legislative  fields 
committed  to  the  Congress.  In  this  view  the 
phrase  Is  mere  tautology,  for  taxation  and 
appropriation  are  or  may  be  necessary  in- 
cidents of  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  enu- 
merated legislative  powers.  Hamilton,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  the  clause  con- 
fers a  power  separate  and  distinct  from  those 
later  enumerated,  is  not  restricted  in  mean- 
ing by  the  grant  of  them,  and  Congress  con- 
sequently has  a  substantive  power  to  tax 
and  to  appropriate,  limited  only  by  the 
requirement  that  it  shall  be  exercised  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 


States.  Each  contention  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  those  whose  views  are  entitled  to 
weight.  This  Court  had  noticed  the  ques- 
tion, but  has  never  found  it  necessary  to 
decide  which  is  the  true  construction.  Jus- 
tice Story,  in  his  "Commentaries."  espouses 
the  Hamiltonian  position.  We  shall  not  re- 
view the  writings  of  public  men  and  com- 
mentators or  discuss  the  legislative  practice. 
Study  of  all  these  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  reading  advocated  by  Justice  Story  is 
the  correct  one.  While,  therefore,  the  power 
to  tax  is  not  unlimited,  its  confines  are  set 
in  the  clause  which  confers  it,  and  not  in 
those  of  section  8,  which  bestow  and  define 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Congress.  It 
results  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize expenditure  of  public  moneys  for 
public  purposes  is  not  limited  by  the  direct 
grants  of  legislative  power  found  In  the 
Constitution. 

What  has  subsequently  been  ignored 
in  practice,  not  only  by  the  Congress,  by 
the  Executive,  and  indeed  by  the  Court 
itself,  is  that  the  Court  in  the  Butler 
case,  although  holding  that  the  spending 
power  is  not  limited  by  the  specific  grants 
of  power  contained  in  article  I,  section  8, 
found  nevertheless  that  the  spending 
power  was  qualified  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment. On  this  ground  the  Court  ruled 
that  Congress  could  not  use  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  to  purchase  compli- 
ance with  regulations  "of  matters  of 
State  concern  with  respect  to  which  Con- 
gress has, no  authority  to  interfere." 

The  Court  has  never  attempted  to  im- 
pugn the  rationale  laid  down  in  the  But- 
ler case,  but,  admittedly,  in  many  subse- 
quent decisions,  the  Court  has  seemingly 
ignored  its  existence  insofar  as  the  lim- 
itation on  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
to  "purchase  compliance"  of  the  States 
is  concerned.  Only  Congress  itself  has 
succeeded  in  surpassing  on  the  irrational 
side  the  Court's  violation  of  this  view. 

Tested  even  under  the  Hamiltonian 
construction  of  the  so-called  general  wel- 
fare clause.  Federal  aid  to  education  fails 
miserably  to  come  within  a  power  author- 
ized to  be  exercised  by  the  Congress. 
Conceivably,  there  are  many  grants 
which  the  National  Government  can 
make,  and  possibly  has  made,  in  which 
the  donation  is  vmaccompanied  by  a 
purchase  compliance  of  the  States  and 
the  people  thereof  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters on  which  jurisdiction  was  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  Constitution.  By  the  na- 
ture of  the  limitation,  however,  such  a 
grant  would  almost  of  necessity  have  to 
be  a  one-time  donation;  and  conversely, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  program 
of  continuing  grants  as  a  condition  to 
which  Congress  does  not  exercise  regu- 
lation on  the  one  hand,  or  fail  in  this 
public  trust  to  insure  the  wise  applica- 
tion of  public  funds  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Congress  as  a  whole  or 
any  individual  Member  of  Congress  to 
supervise  the  distribution  of  public  funds. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  not  to  do  so 
would  be  virtually  malfeasance  of  office. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is,  of  course, 
no  newcomer  to  congressional  considera- 
tion. In  one  degree  or  another,  it  has 
been  before  Congress  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. Many  a  wise  legislator  as  well  as 
some  less  endowed  have  wrestled  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 


the  constitutionality  of  regulation  and 
control  and  the  responsibility  to  prevent 
the  misuse  and  misapplication  of  public 
funds. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  estab- 
lished truth  that  he  who  pays  the  fiddler 
calls  the  tune.  Even  the  most  superficial 
examination  must  reveal  that  control  of 
the  purse  necessarily  includes  power  over 
all  dependent  on  the  contents  of  the 
purse.  The  desires  for  the  power  of  con- 
trol and  regulation  can  be  denied  over 
and  over  again,  but  the  latter  must  fol- 
low the  former  as  surely  as  night  follows 
the  day.  This  power  of  control  which 
necessarily  accompanies  any  subsidy  was 
recognized  and  clearly  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1942  in  the  case  of 
Wickard  v.  Filburn  (317  U.S.  Ill)  in 
which  the  Court  stated : 

It  is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  that  which  it  subsidizes. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  con- 
•  trol  would  accompany  grants  in  the  field 
of  education  to  as  great,  if  not  gi-eater 
degree,  than  in  other  fields.  In  1934. 
John  W.  Tigert.  a  former  Commissioner 
of  Education,  wrote: 

Reason  and  experience  both  indicate  that 
Federal  money  cannot  be  expended  wisely 
and  efficiently  except  by  exercising  Federal 
control  and  supervision,  even  then  there  Is 
considerable  waste.  If  we  embark  upon  a 
program  of  turning  over  Federal  money  to 
schools  without  any  strings  attached.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  waste,  ex- 
travagance and  misuse  of  these  funds  will 
result  in  a  reaction  or  a  change.  The  alter- 
native is  Federal  control.  ^ 

The  late  Congressman  John  Lesinskl. 
while  the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, stated: 

It  is  impossible  to  draft  a  general  Federal 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Federal  control  over  local  school  systems. 
I  am  convinced  after  the  hard  study  we  have 
put  to  the  question,  that  no  acceptable  bill 
preventing  Federal  domination  of  local 
schools  can  be  drawn.  I  reluctantly  came 
to  the  conclvislon,  but  I  had  to  face  the  facts. 

H.R.  2632  is  proof  positive  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Congressman  Lesinski's  re- 
luctantly drawn  conclusion.  Naturally, 
the  bill  contains  a  disclaimer  of  any  in- 
tention to  control  education  from  the 
Federal  level.  Section  604  of  title  VI 
reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  or 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution  or  school  sys- 
tem, or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published  in- 
structional materials  by  any  educational  in- 
stitution or  school  system. 

Without  in  any  way  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  any  Member  of  Congress,  I 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  effectively 
accomplish  the  laudable  goal  which  this 
section  pretends  to  achieve.  The  most 
striking  example  of  the  fallaciousness  or 
this  approach  is  the  very  next  section  ol 
the  bill,  section  605  of  title  VI.  This 
section  says  that: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
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payment  under  this  Act,  or,  under  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious  worship  or 
instruction. 

Obviously,  the  duty  will  fall  upon  some- 
one to  make  the  arbitrary  and  subjective 
determination  as  to  whether  a  particu- 
lar textbook  or  other  published  material 
contains  any  matter  relating  in  any  way 
to  religious  worship  or  instruction.  Un- 
der some  most  recent  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States  or  the  fourth  stanza  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  could  cause 
a  book  to  be  ruled  out,  under  the  terms 
of  this  section. 

There  are  numerous  other  provisions 
in  H.R.  2362  which,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  authorize  and  direct  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  pass  upon  and 
either  approve  or  reject  the  plans  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies.  In 
doing  so,  it  is  obviously  necessary  for 
the  Commissioner  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  arbitraiy  though  it  may  be. 
For  instance,  under  section  205  of  title  I, 
the  Commissioner  must  furnish  "basic 
criteria"  to  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency  by  which  the  State 
agency  must  judge  the  application  made 
to  it  by  a  local  educational  agency;  sec- 
tion 206  cf  title  I  requires  a  State  to 
furnish  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion an  application,  in  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which 
provides  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  will 
periodically  demonstrate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that  its  programs  are  effective  in 
"improving  the  educational  attainment 
of  educationally  deprived  children." 
Section  210  of  title  I  authorizes  the  Com- 
mis,sioner  to  withnold  funds  when  he 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  assurance 
which  the  State  may  have  previously 
given  him  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

In  a  similar  vein,  section  203  of  title 
II,  dealing  with  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials, requires  a  State  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  a  State  plan,  in  such  de- 
tail as  the  Commissioner  deems  neces- 
sary, which  among  other  things  sets 
forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting 
the  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  material  to  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title.  Admittedly  this 
section  of  the  bill  contains  no  specific  au- 
thorization for  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation to  disapprove  of  any  plan  be- 
cause of  his  disagreement  with  the  State 
agency  in  the  criteria  they  propose  to 
use  in  selecting  library  resources. 
Nevertheless,  practical  experience  with 
the  zealousness  with  which  bureaucrats 
approach  their  job,  forces  me  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  either  there 
will  eventually  be  an  approved  book  list 
required  to  be  adhered  to,  or  more  sub- 
tle means  of  persuasion  will  be  em- 
ployed to  force  recalcitrant  State  offi- 
cials into  compliance.  I  lay  claim  to 
no  omniscient  powers  in  predicting  that 
this  will  be  the  case.  Experience  with 
other  programs  clearly  shows  that  it  has 
happened  and  that  it  will  happen  in  the 
future,  specifically  with  regard  to  this 
proposal. 


Mr.  President,  title  n  of  this  bill,  the 
title  providing  for  Federal  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  textbooks,  school  libraiT  re- 
sources, and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials, strikes  piercingly  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  most  sensitive  area  of  the 
educational  process.  Controversies  over 
school  texts  are  all  too  frequent  at  the 
present  time.  The  implications  of  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  buying  textbooks, 
and  thereby  placing  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Federal  Government  upon  them, 
have  not  been  given  the  consideration 
which  a  problem  of  this  magnitude  war- 
rants. No  language  in  this  bill  can  suffi- 
ciently guard  against  subsequent  Federal 
controls,  either  applied  directly  or 
through  the  gentle  art  of  persuasion. 
Federal  interference  of  this  nature  in 
the  choice  of  textbooks  would  have 
serious  and  far-reaching  implications. 

There  are  those  who  counsel  against 
raising  the  point  of  Federal  controls  with 
regard  to  this  bill.  By  way  of  answer 
to  that  advice,  I  would  say  that  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  are  not  the  ones  who 
have  raised  the  point;  it  is  the  bill  itself. 
This  is  a  problem  which  is  with  us  now 
and  will  continue  to  be  with  us.  To 
merely  ignore  it  will  be  little  solace  in 
the  years  ahead. 

To  justify  a  major  Federal  aid  program 
of  this  type  it  would  have  to  be  proved 
that  the  present  school  authorities — 
State  legislatures  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion— are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities.  In  past 
years  the  many  Federal  aid  to  education 
bills  were  commonly  advanced  on  the 
a.ssumption  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments could  not  or  did  not  under  their 
own  power  raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
adequate  school  support.  Such  an  as- 
sumption is  clearly  implied  in  the  pend- 
ing measure.  To  evaluate  this  bill, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
needs  and  resources  of  the  schools  in 
the  light  of  the  record  of  achievement 
in  the  recent  past  and  prospects  for  the 
future. 

The  burden  which  the  public  school 
systems  of  this  country  have  faced  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  en- 
titles t^e  State  and  local  officials  to  the 
plauditl'of  a  grateful  nation.  The  post- 
war baby  boom  of  the  past  12  years 
placed  an  additional  15  million  children 
in  the  public  schools,  and  boosted  their 
enrollment  by  55  percent  over  that  period 
of  time.  Nothing  like  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened before,  nor  is  it  likely  to  happen 
again  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  challenge  was  met,  and  admi- 
rably so,  by  the  existing  educational  facil- 
ities. Instead  of  the  gratitude  which 
should  be  theirs,  our  public  school  ad- 
ministrators are  now  being  virtually  in- 
dicted by  the  pending  bill. 

According  to  the  renowned  authority 
on  public  school  expenditures,  Mr.  Roger 
A.  Freeman,  the  provable  facts  for  the 
last  10  years  from  the  school  years  1954- 
55  to  1964-65  are  as  follows: 

Pupil  enrollment  grew  from  30  to  42.9 
million,  plus  43  percent.  Revenues  grew 
from  $8.5  to  $21.8  billion,  plus  157  percent. 

At  least  95  percent  of  the  $13.3  billion  In- 
crease in  school  funds  was  supplied  by  State 
and  local  governments  which  still  account 
for  all  but  4  percent  of  the  public  school 
support. 


The  number  of  classrooms  grew  from  983,- 
000  to  1,549,000,  plus  58  percent. 

The  instructional  staff  grew  from  1,151,000 
to  1,789,000,  plus  55  percent. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  classroom 
dropped  from  30.5  to  27.6. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  dropped 
from  26  to  23.9. 

During  this  period  of  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion. State  and  local  support  enabled  the 
schools  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  per 
classroom  by  three,  the  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  by  two.  Teachers'  salaries  were 
raised  65  percent.  (The  earnings  of  all  per- 
sons working  for  wages  or  salaries  improved 
44  percent.) 

Education's  share  of  the  national  Income 
continued  to  grow  rapidly.  In  1964,  expendi- 
tures of  the  public  schools  equaled  4.45  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income,  expenditures  of 
all  educational  institutions  (public  and  pri- 
vate, lower  and  higher),  7.04  percent  of  the 
national  income — which  is  a  higher  ratio 
than,  according  to  the  best  available  Infor- 
mation, prevails  in  any  other  country. 

In  addition  to  these  figures,  Mr.  Free- 
man prepared  a  table  which  can  be  found 
on  page  2770  of  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
conamittee  on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on 
S.  370.  This  table  discloses  that  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  1944,  educational 
expenditures  for  public  schools,  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  was  $2  billion, 
or  1.44  percent  of  the  national  income. 
In  1954,  this  figure  rose  to  $9.1  biUion  or 
2.98  percent  of  the  national  income.  By 
1964,  this  figure  had  increased  to  the 
sum  of  $21,3  billion  which  represents  4.45 
percent  of  the  national  income.  This  is 
a  record  of  achievement  and  progress 
which  should  by  no  means  be  tampered 
with  in  the  manner  that  is  proposed  in 
the  pending  bill.  Mr.  Freeman  himself 
summarized  this  record  in  glowing 
terms : 

Twelve  years  ago  not  one  of  our  experts 
in  school  finance  foresaw  such  a  develop- 
ment or  thought  it  possible.  Only  a  few 
of  them  hoped,  or  dared  predict  that  States 
and  school  districts  could  do  better  than 
Just  keep  up  with  enrollment  growth.  It 
took  indeed  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  the 
wisdom  and  Judgment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  workings  of  the  democratic 
process  to  foresee  that  by  voluntary  action, 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  communities  and 
thousands  of  bond  and  tax  elections  the 
parents,  taxpayers,  and  voters  would  boost 
school  support  at  more  than  twice  the  rate 
of  growth  in  their  income  or  personal  con- 
sumption. This  disproves  the  critics  who 
have  been  heaping  scorn  upon  the  American 
people  for  indulging  in  personal  luxury  while 
starving  the  schools  and  other  essential  pub- 
lic services.  The  record  of  school  support 
in  the  postwar  period  stands  as"  a  magnifi- 
cent testimony  to  the  workings  of  free  local 
goverrunent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  prospects  for  the 
future,  based  on  past  record  of  achieve- 
ments are  more  than  encouraging.  The 
period  of  rapid  enrollment  growth  in  the 
elementai-y  and  secondary  schools  is 
over.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rate  of 
enrollment  growth  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  will  fall  from  43  per- 
cent, which  it  was  for  the  past  10  years, 
to  15  percent  in  the  next  10  years.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  birth  rate  of  the  United 
States  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for 
the  past  7  years  and  stands  now  at  one 
of  the  lowest  points  in  the  history  of  our 
country- 
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The  classroom  situation  has  proved  to 
be  much  less  of  a  problem  than  was  an- 
ticipated 10  years  ago.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  encouraging  note.  It  was  estimated 
some  years  ago  that  by  now  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  from  370.000  to  600,000 
classrooms.  These  figures  have  proved 
to  be  overly  pessimistic  and  the  latest 
shortage  report  by  the  OfRce  of  Educa- 
tion totals  124.000.  Even  this  figure  is 
open  to  dispute  according  to  some  ex- 
perts. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
estimated  in  his  1961  and  1962  messages 
to  Congress  that  600.000  additional  pub- 
lic school  classrooms  would  have  to  be 
constructed  in  the  succeeding  10  years. 
This  figure  was,  of  course,  used  to  em- 
Dhasize  the  need  for  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction.  However,  over  600,- 
000  classrooms — 671.000  to  be  exact — 
have  actually  been  completed  in  the  im- 
mediate preceding  10-year  period.  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  have 
built  on  an  average  of  70.000  clasrooms 
annually  over  the  past  5  years.  Any 
reasonable  projection  of  this  figure  dis- 
closes that  the  needs  can  be  met  even 
with  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion. 

Those  who  question  either  the  con- 
stitutionality of  or  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  will  usually  meet  with 
a  barrage  of  protests  concerning  the 
capacity  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  adequately  support  the  expand- 
ing financial  needs  of  education.  These 
assertions  range  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  On  one  hand  we  are  raid  that 
the  States  and  local  governments  are 
hampered  by  unrealistic  restrictions  on 
tax  levies  which  prevent  a  rapid  enough 
increase  in  revenue  to  meet  the  expand- 
ing financial  needs.  This  argument  is 
successfully  met  merely  by  pointing  to 
the  record  of  State  and  local  taxation 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  Office  of 
Information  itself  states: 

Since  1946.  State  and  local  bonded  in- 
■debtedness  has  risen  approximately  450  per- 
cent, while  Federal  debt  has  Increased  ap- 
proximately 14  percent.  During  the  same 
*  period.  State  and  local  taxes  have  Increased 
approximately  340  percent  while  Federal 
taxes  increased  approximately  140  percent — 
before   the    1964   Federal   tax   cut. 

However,  these  same  figures  are  used 
by  the  Office  of  Education  to  supple- 
ment their  newly  advanced  argument 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  is  required 
because  State  and  local  tax  revenues  and 
debt  capacity  rise  too  fast  and  expand 
more  rapidly  than  Federal  taxes  and 
d<3bt. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  conclusion 
is  being  drawn  regardless  of  what  the 
fact."?  may  be.  In  virtually  the  same 
breath,  we  are  told  that  Federal  aid  to 
er'ucatinn  causes  State  and  Federal  rev- 
en-'"s  and  debt  capacity,  first,  to  rise 
too  slowly,  and  second,  to  rise  too  fast. 

Tlic  logic  of  this  argument  is  subject  to 
serious  question,  but  it  nevertheless 
seems  to  be  meeting  with  a  great  deal 
of  success. 

The  present  bill  proposes  to  distribute 
funds  to  counties  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  This 
method  differs  somewhat  from  the  for- 


mulas contained  in  most  previous  pro- 
posals of  this  nature,  which  would  have 
geared  the  allocation  to  the  per  capita 
income  of  each  State.  The  net  effect 
should,  of  course,  be  somewhat  similar 
in  either  case,  in  that  low-income  States 
or  school  districts  would  receive  larger 
amounts  of  funds  than  well-to-do  States 
and  school  districts. 

However,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  pending  bill  fails  to  accomplish 
the  goal  toward  which  it  is  primarily  di- 
rected. We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
table  which  Representative  Ayres  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  when 
this  measure  was  being  considered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  table 
shows  that  the  10  wealthiest  counties  in 
the  United  States  will  receive  $8,918,087 
during  the  first  year  this  bill  is  in  opera- 
tion. In  contrast  to  this,  the  10  poorest 
counties  in  the  United  States,  which  have 
approximately  the  same  number  of  fam- 
ily members  which  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  will  receive  only  $4,507,- 
149  during  the  first  year  this  measure  is 
in  operation.  In  other  words,  the  10 
richest  counties  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceive almost  twice  the  amount  of  funds 
as  the  10  poorest  counties  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  proposal  is  not 
merely  to  supply  Federal  funds  to  needy 
States  and  local  school  districts.  The 
bill  aims  at  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
structure  of  American  education.  It  is  a 
complete  misnomer  to  label  this  bill  as 
one  designed  to  furnish  assistance  to  im- 
poverished and  neglected  children.  It  is 
evident  that  the  true  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  offer  general  Federal  aid  without 
regard  to  need.  The  underlying  assump- 
tion of  the  bill  is  that  the  present  school 
authorities  lack  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  what  the  educational  needs  in 
their  communities  are,  and  that  only  a 
program  designed  by  and  according  to 
concepts  of  the  Office  of  Education  can 
meet  the  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  constitutional 
methods  available  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  can  encourage  and  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  expansion  of 
educational  opportunities  which  are  also 
devoid  of  any  element  of  Federal  control. 
These  include  tax  credits  for  educational 
expenditures,  either  by  parents  or  by 
the  students  themselves,  and  a  return- 
ing to  the  States  sources  of  needed 
revenue.  The  administration  has  -sug- 
gested the  elimination  of  some  Federal 
excise  taxes.  With  this  in  mind.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  proposing  that  the 
Federal  Government  withdraw  its  ex- 
cise taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco  products,  so  that  the  States  can 
have  the  full  benefit  of  these  tax  sources. 
In  1963.  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lected approximately  $6  billion  in  taxes 
on  alcohol  and  tobacco.  All  of  the  50 
States  now  tax  alcohol  and  tobacco,  but 
they  are  limited  in  their  revenues  here 
as  elsewhere  by  the  presence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  these  tax  areas. 
Preemption  of  tax  sources  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons for  the  -gradual  erosion  of  State  and 
local  powers  of  government  and  the  shift 
of  more  and  more  authority  to  Wash- 
ington.   The  States  cannot  be  expected 


to  fully  meet  their  responsibilities  unless 
they  have  tax  sources  readily  available 
by  which  they  can  obtain  the  necessary 
funds.  By  this  means,  progress  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  other  areas  of  concern, 
could  be  made  at  the  appropriate  level 
of  government — by  the  States  and  Ig- 
calities. 

The  potential  for  shifting  control  from 
local  communities,  which  lies  in  Federal 
aid  to  education  proposals,  is  really  dual 
in  character.  As  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned, the  primaiT  one  is  the  direct  po- 
tential which  is  inherent  in  any  Federal 
aid  proposal.  The  second  is  less  direct 
and  is  characterized  by  gradual  loss  of 
interest  and  initiative  at  the  local  level, 
as  financing  of  a  particular  activity  is 
shifted  away  from  the  local  government 
and  assumed  by  the  Central  Government. 
It  is  the  invariable  consequence  of  every 
further  centralization  of  government. 

This  tendency  was  well  recognized  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  teaching  profession.  He  summar- 
ized this  situation  in  the  following 
words: 

There  can.  I  suppose,  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  due  to  the  moral  influences  of  this  pol- 
icy that  the  States  are  now  turning  to  the 
common  Government  for  aid  in  such  things 
as  education.  Expecting  to  be  helped,  they 
will  not  help  themselves.  Certain  it  Is  that 
there  is  more  than  one  State  which,  though 
abundantly  able  to  pay  for  an  educational 
system  of  the  greatest  efficiency,  fails  to  do 
so.  and  contents  itself  with  imperfect  tempo- 
rary makeshifts  because  there  are  immense 
surpluses  every  year  in  the  National  Treas- 
ury which,  rumor  and  unauthorized  prom- 
ises say,  may  be  distributed  among  the 
States  In  aid  of  education.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  more  careful  to  keep  apart 
from  every  strictly  local  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, this  culpable  and  demoralizing  pol- 
icy could  scarcely  live.  States  would  cease 
to  wish,  because  they  would  cease  to  hope, 
to  be  stipendiaries  of  the  Union,  and  would 
address  themselves  with  diligence  to  their 
proper  duties,  with  much  more  benefit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  the 
pending  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation can  be*  summarized  as  follows: 
There  is  no  constitutional  authority 
upon  which  Congress  can  base  the 
enactment  of  a  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  proposal,  such  as  is  contained 
in  the  pending  bill.  This  is,  of  course, 
sufficient  reason  upon  which  to  base  op- 
position to  any  measure  which  comes 
before  the  Senate.  However,  even  if 
there  were  constitutional  authority  for 
the  pending  proposal,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  enact  this  measure  without  adding 
substantial  amendments  designed  to 
eliminate  the  serious  inequities  which 
have  been  pointed  out.  No  detailed 
proof  need  be  offered  to  show  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  aSford  the 
vast  expenditure  of  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  measure.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  United  States 
is  a  matter  of  concern  for  all  citizens, 
for  at  no  time  in  my  memory  has  the 
debt  assumed  the  proportions  which  it 
has  at  the  present  time.  H.R.  2362  fails 
to  measure  up  to  the  test  which  I  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
and  for  this  reason  I  must  oppose  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
lines  1  and  2,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the 
words  "(consistent  with  such  basic  cri- 
teria as  the  Commissioner  may  estab- 
lish)". 

On  page  13,  after  line  19,  add  a  new 
subsection  205(b)  as  follows  and  re- 
number the  following  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  formulate 
and  make  available  interpretive  guidelines 
for  the  suggested  use  of  State  educational 
agencies  in  making  determinations  under 
subsection  205(a). 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  waiting  since  Monday  of  this 
week  for  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
floor  relative  to  the  agricultural  labor 
problem  which  has  been  a  source  of  such 
great  distress  to  several  of  the  produc- 
ing industries  in  my  State  and  to  agri- 
cultural producing  industries  in  other 
States  of  the  Union.  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  wait  until  the  pending  bill 
could  be  disposed  of.  However,  ap- 
parently that  will  be  such  an  inter- 
minable matter  and  the  news  ticker  item 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  brings  so  much 
good  news  to  so  many  people  that  I  feel 
I  should  no  longer  delay. 

I  have  had  to  request  my  distinguished 
friends  the  Senators  from  California  and 
others  to  go  along  with  me  in  these  con- 
tinuous delays  from  day  to  day  because 
we  were  hoping  to  have  some  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
request  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  the 
retention  in  our  State  after  April  15  of 
certain  workers  from  the  Bahamas  and 
the  British  West  Indies.  These  work- 
ers are  already  in  our  State,  and  will  be 
needed  in  various  numbers  for  various 
purposes  up  to  June  30.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  my  colleagues  from  Cali- 
fornia and  others  in  bearing  with  me.  I 
have  tried  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
schedule  of  the  majority  leader.  I  can 
do  so  no  longer. 

After  I  came  to  the  Chamber  today 
and  advised  the  majority  leader  that  we 
would  have  to  speak  today,  and  after  I 
had  told  him  of  my  inability  to  receive 
any  word  whatever  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  from  his  staff  member,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  who  handles  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  since  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  himself  got  in  touch  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  ticker  now 
shows  that  the  Secretary  has  at  last 
taken  action  in  this  important  matter. 
I  read  the  press  report  for  the  record  at 
this  time: 

Farmworkers 

W.^SHiNGTON. — Secretary  Wirtz  has  ap- 
proved permits  for  hundreds  of  foreign  farm- 
'■orkers  to  remain  in  Florida  to  complete  the 
harvest  of  several  crops. 

Wirtz'  action  was  announced  today  by 
Senator  Smathers  on  behalf  of  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation. 


We  have  all  been  very  active  and  very 
deeply  concerned  about  this  matter. 
I  continue  to  read: 

Wirtz  was  said  to  have  agreed  to  extend  for 
short  periods  the  permits  for  the  laborers  to 
work  in  this  country.  The  permits  were 
scheduled  to  expire  April  15. 

Wirtz  has  agreed,  Smathers  said,  to  extend 
the  permits  of  3,500  offshore  workers  to 
harvest  the  citrus  crop  through  May.  This, 
he  said,  will  provide  ample  time  to  harvest 
the  Valencia  orange  crop. 

In  addition,  Smathers  said  Wirtz  has 
agreed  to  certify  1,000  offshore  workers  for 
the  strawberry  crop  through  April;  500  for 
the  celery  crop  through  April;  1,300  for  the 
sugarcane  crop  (Florida  sugar  producers) 
through  April  and  May,  with  900  to  continue 
through  June;  and  200  for  sugarcane 
(Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association)  to 
May  15,  with  100  to  June  15. 

I  understand  that  since  this  release  was 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  himself  made  a 
similar  release.  I  thank  him  for  this  be- 
lated recognition  of  a  problem  critical  to 
many  Florida  industries  producing 
highly  perishable  crops,  which  I  think 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  meet- 
ing at  which  this  action  was  taken  was 
held  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  week  ago  today, 
on  Friday,  April  2;  and  that  on  Monday 
of  this  week  I  called  Mr.  Goodwin,  the 
head  of  the  Employment  Security 
Agency,  and  was  told  by  him  that  we 
could  expect  action  by  the  middle  of  the 
week  or  Wednesday.  I  called  again  on 
Wednesday  and  was  not  able  to  get  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  though  I  left 
word  at  his  office  and  with  others.  I  did 
the  same  thing  Thursday.  I  did  the  same 
thing  this  morning — all  with  the  same 
result,  until  our  distinguished  friend  the 
majority  leader  intervened  this  morning. 

I  had  somewhat  the  same  experience 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself.  I 
regret  their  unwillingness  to  reply.  I 
say  to  them  that  I  hope  they  will  get  over 
this  feeling  of  resentment  when  Senators 
are  concerned  with  presenting  vital 
problems  of  their  constituents.  If  he  or 
his  staff  members  had  been  candidates 
for  political  offi.ce  and  had  been  elected 
by  the  people  they  represent,  they  would 
realize  a  little  more  about  the  right  of 
the  people  to  properly  request  their 
chosen  representatives  to  help  solve  their 
vital  problems. 

I  hope  the  SecretaiT  on  future  occa- 
sions— and  I  know  there  will  be  some 
others — will  be  more  willing  to  reply  and 
will  be  more  responsive  to  the  urgent 
requests  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, who  recognize  the  vital  problems  of 
their  constituents  and  are  tiying  to  get 
him  to  take  action.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  that  of  the  several  Flor- 
ida industries  affected,  and  I  am  sure  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  all  members  of  the  House  Florida 
delegation,  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wirtz 
has  taken  this  long  delayed  action.  We 
are  grateful  for  it. 

I  should  say  in  passing  that  when 
people  are  on  the  anxious  seat,  and  when 
crops  are  approaching  a  condition  in 
which  they  are  decaying  and  are  being 
lost — and  we  have  had  several  crops 
lost — in  my  opinion  as  the  direct  result 
of    the    delaying    tactics    of    Secretary 


Wirtz — he  should  realize  that  there  is 
going  to  be  great  concern  and  that  there 
will  be  damage  of  one  kind  or  another, 
either  in  the  sale  of  crops  on  the  trees 
for  less  than  they  are  really  worth  to 
people  who  say  they  can  get  the  labor, 
or  in  some  other  way,  when  remedial 
action,  deserved  action,  is  so  long 
delayed. 

Before  I  come  to  the  matter  of  a  re- 
cital of  what  has  happened  since  my  last 
appearance  on  the  floor  in  this  matter — 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  California  on  the  floor 
and  my  colleagues  from  Colorado,  and 
others  who  are  affected  by  similar  prob- 
lems in  another  part  of  our  great  agri- 
cultural producing  country — I  hope  I 
shall  be  just  as  helpful  to  them  as  it  is 
within  my  capacity  to  help.  If  our  own 
experience  has  given  any  indication  as  to 
what  is  required,  I  want  them  to  know 
that  nothing  but  assiduous,  continuing, 
persevering  effort  will  get  any  action, 
particularly  action  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems and  other  problems  that  must  be 
solved  before  perishable  crops  are  put 
in  the  ground. 

As  to  the  points  I  wish  to  make  today, 
which  I  shall  make  as  quickly  as  I  can, 
I  noted  with  interest  that  on  March  30 
a  letter  from  Matt  Triggs,  assistant  leg- 
islative director  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  which  I  thought  set  in 
proper  perspective  the  misleading  and 
highly  inaccurate  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  between  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  over  the  use 
of  a  supplemental  force  of  foreign  farm- 
workers— a  supplemental  force  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  total  force  which  is  used,  and  never 
should  be  more. 

One  fallacy  which  Mr.  Triggs  explodes 
is  the  contention  that  this  situation  ap- 
plies only  to  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  pleased  to  term  "factory  farmers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  Mr.  Triggs  be  placed  in 
the  Record  in  total  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record/ 
as  follows: 

More  on  Braceeos 

Frank  C.  Porter's  article  of  March  22  re- 
lating to  the  employment  of  Mexican  work- 
ers by  U.S.  farmers  is  inaccurate  in  some 
respects  and  misleading  in  ethers.      - 

The  use  of  the  reiterated  phr<ise  "big  cor- 
poration farmers"  represents  the  substitu- 
tion of  sloganeering  for  logic.  Actually  very 
few  farms  are  incorporated  £>nd  those  that 
have  mccrpor.-ited  have  done  so  prlmarilv  to 
facilitate  passing  of  the  title  to  the  farmers-' 
children. 

The  article  infers  that  only  "big  corporat* 
operations,  with  powerful  Snancial,  business 
r.nd  legislative  allies."  are  involved  :n  f.i.s 
issue.  This  is  erroneous.  A  farmer  who 
grows  fruit  or  vegetables  or  berries  must 
employ  his  harvest  labor,  whether  his  opera- 
tion is  big.  little  or  middle  sized. 

lu  fact,  in  a  tight  labor  situation  the 
smiU  farmer  will  be  hurt  more  than  his 
larger  neighbor. 

When  a  tight  farm-labor  situation  is  cre- 
ated the  inevitable  response  is  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  mechanization.  This  may  be  very 
expensive  for  the  large  farmer,  but  for  the 
sin..ll  farmer  it  is  the  end  of  tae  line. 
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Another  illustration  of  loaded  semantics 
in  the  article  is  the  suggestion  (conveniently 
attributed  to  others)  that  growers  are 
"miffed  at  losing  a  source  of  cheap,  docile 
labor  which  they  used  to  pay  as  little  as  50 
cents  an  hour."  Mexican  workers  tend  to 
be  hard  working,  ambitious  and  reliable; 
their  productivity  is  two  or  three  times  the 
productivity  of  many  domestic  workers.  "Pie 
reason  is  obvious.  They  are  carefully  se- 
lected, the  cream  of  the  crop  in  Mexico.  In 
contrast,  the  seasonal  domestic  farm  labor 
force  has  been  systematically  screened  of 
those  w^ho  can  get  permanent  jobs. 

Furthermore,  Mexican  farm  workers  are 
by  no  means  "cheap."  In  1964,  California 
farmers  who  employed  Mexican  workers  paid 
their  transportation  from  their  homes  to  the 
place  of  employment  and  return,  provided 
them  free  housing,  and  insurance,  guaran- 
teed them  at  least  $1  an  hour  regardless  of 
productivity,  and  on  an  average  paid  farm 
workers  SI. 33  an  hour  not  including  any 
allowance  for  housing,  transportation  and 
other  perquisites. 

The  article  repeats  the  canard,  manufac- 
tured by  someone  in  recent  weeks,  that 
growers  "have  tried  to  sabotage  recruitment 
efforts." 

The  article  neglects  other  substantial  fac- 
tors which  are  involved.  The  shifting  of 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  and  other  Caribbean 
nations  has  been  stimulated  by  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  such  areas  and  the  United 
States.  Fanners  in  the  United  States  will 
C'ortail  their  plantings  of  high-labor-require- 
ment crops  in  1965  unless  some  assurance  is 
forthcoming  concerning  the  labor  outlook. 
Employment  in  agriculturally  related  indus- 
tries will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  above 
developments.  U.S.  exports  of  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  reduced  ad- 
versely affecting  the  balance-of-payments 
situation.  Crop  losses  will  be  sustained. 
And  consumer  prices  will  be  increased. 

We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  each  of  the  consequences 
listed  will  flow  inevitably  in  some  degree 
from  present  national  policy. 

Matt  Trigcs, 
Assistant  Legislative  Director,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Triggs  says: 

Frank  C.  Porter's  article  of  March  22  re- 
lating to  the  employment  of  Mexican  work- 
ers by  U.S.  farmers  Is  inaccurate  In  some 
respects  and  misleading  in  others. 

The  use  of  the  reiterated  phrase  "big  cor- 
poration farmers"  represents  the  substitution 
of  sloganeering  for  logic.  Actually  very  few 
farms  are  incorporated  and  those  that  have 
incorporated  have  done  so  primEirily  to  facil- 
itate passing  of  the  title  to  the  farmers' 
children. 

The  article  infers  that  only  "big  corporate 
operations,  with  powerful  financial,  btisiness, 
and  legislative  allies,"  are  involved  in  this 
issue.  This  is  erroneous.  A  farmer  who 
grows  fruit  or  vegetables  or  berries  must  em- 
ploy his  harvest  labor,  whether  his  operation 
IS  big,  little,  or  middle-sized. 

In  fact,  in  a  tight  labor  situation  the  small 
farmer  will  be  hurt  more  than  his  larger 
neighbor. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  that  is 
true.  As  to  our  own  situation  in  the 
Florida  citrus  industry,  the  fact  is  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of  our  citrus  pro- 
duction in  Florida  comes  from  the  groves 
of  individuals  with  small  acreage  which 
in  many  instances  represent  the  sole  in- 
come of  their  owners.  We  have  large 
growers  in  Florida,  it  is  true;  but  the  fact 
that  our  production  is  not  accomplished 
by  "factory  farmers"  or  big  corporate 
operations    should    be    clearly    demon- 


strated by  the  fact  that  we  have  thou- 
sands of  citrus  growers  in  Florida — more 
than  13.000  are  members  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual  alone.  The  small  grow- 
ers, dependent  upon  the  sale  of  their 
fruit  to  live  and  produce  the  next  year's 
crop,  suffer  even  more  severely  if  their 
crop  cannot  be  harvested  than  the  big 
corporate  operations,  and  by  their  very 
numbers  the  loss  of  their  product  is  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  economy  of  Florida. 
A  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Collins,  describes  the  situation  which 
she  and  many  others  like  her  are  facing. 
On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  inserted 
Mrs.  Collins'  letter  in  the  Record,  but  I 
quote  one  paragraph  of  it  again,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  a  widow,  retired,  live  on  my  grove, 
and  depend  on  It  for  a  living.  This  season  I 
have  lost  500  to  800  boxes  of  oranges  at  $2.35 
a  box  because  I  could  not  get  labor  to  harvest 
them.  They  fell  to  the  ground  and  rotted. 
Now,,  as  you  know,  that  is  quite  a  loss  to  a 
small  grower.  My  Valencias,  the  late  or- 
anges, are  still  on  the  trees  and  I  fear  the 
same  thing  may  happen  there  If  help  doesn't 
come  soon. 

I  know  that  she  will  be  happy  when 
she  reads  the  article  in  the  morning 
newspapers  indicating  that  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  has  finally  agreed  that  the 
3,500  citrus  pickers  from  the  Bahamas 
and  the  British  West  Indies  now  in 
Florida  may  remain  after  April  15th  and 
into  the  main  part  of  the  Valencia  pack- 
ing harvest  season. 

I  am  told  that  there  will  be  between 
20  and  25  million  boxes  of  Valencia 
oranges  still  on  the  trees  on  April  15. 

The  uncertainty  that  there  will  be 
available  a  sufficient  number  of  workers 
to  harvest  the  new  crops  brings  into 
focus  the  problem  of  financing  which  is 
shared  by  both  big  and  little  growers,  al- 
though obviously  it  is  the  small  grower 
who  is  most  severely  affected.  In  the 
Nation's  press,  there  was  recently  re- 
ported the  changing  attitude  of  the  Bank 
of  America  toward  agricultural  loans.  A 
typical  article  was  published  in  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel  of  March  14,  under  the 
headline  "Farm  Labor  Shortage  Affects 
Bank's  Attitude." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Labor  Shortage  Affects  Bank's 
Attitude 

San  Francisco. — An  officer  of  the  Bank  of 
America  says  certain  farmers  won't  get  loans 
because  of  an  expected  labor  shortage. 

Farmers  have  complained  they  don't  have 
enough  workers  because  of  the  end  of  Mexi- 
can national  agricultural  labor  program. 
Earl  Coke,  senior  agricultural  vice  president 
cf  the  bank,  said  Friday  that  the  decision 
was  made  at  a  statewide  policy  meeting  and 
appliap  to  all  branches,  including  150  in 
farmjtommunities. 

"As  of  now,"  Coke  said,  "there  has  been  no 
assurance  that  there  will  be  sufficient  labor 
force  to  harvest  California's  high-labor 
crops." 

The  Bank  of  America  which  last  year  made 
$700  million  in  loans  to  California  farmers, 
will  continue  to  process  all  applications. 
Coke  said. 

But  he  added  that  farmers  who  want  to  use 
all  their  land  to  grow  such  high-labor  crops 


as   tomatoes,  lettuce,   and  melons  probably 
won't  get  any  money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  article  shows 
that  Earl  Coke,  senior  agricultural  vice 
president  of  that  great  bank,  or  group 
of  banks,  the  largest  in  the  Nation,  said 
Friday,  before  this  article  was  published, 
that  the  decision  was  made  at  a  state- 
wide policy  meeting  and  applies  to  all 
branches,  including  150  in  farm  com- 
munities, and  is  directly  quoted  as 
follows : 

As  of  now  there  has  been  no  assurance 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  labor  force  to 
harvest  California's  high-labor  crops. 

Therefore,  that  bank  which  last  year, 
according  to  this  article,  made  $700  mil- 
lion in  loans  to  California  farmers,  will 
continue  to  process  all  its  applications 
but  will  not  grant  them  until  there  is 
some  assiurance  that  labor  can  be  secured. 

That  the  bankers  of  Florida  share  the 
trepidation  with  which  the  Bank  of 
America  views  the  future  is  demonstrated 
by  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  fine  orga- 
nization in  its  71st  annual  convention  on 
March  20. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  entire  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Florida  Bankers 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Importing  Agricultural 
Labor 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States 
has  announced  that  the  importation  of  la- 
borers from  the  British  West  Indies  for  use 
in  Florida  agriculture  will  be  terminated  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  of  April  15,  1965. 

Florida  growers  utilize  domestic  labor  to 
the  extent  the  domestic  labor  force  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  agricultural  program,  but  ex- 
perience has  proven  the  necessity  to  supple- 
ment the  available  domestic  labor  with  la- 
borers imported  from  the  British  West  Indies 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  harvesting  of  the 
Florida  sugarcane,  citrus,  and  vegetable  crops. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  Florida 
bankers  that  the  practice  of  importing  British 
West  Indies  labor  has  not  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  domestic  employment  nor  the 
wages  or  working  conditions  of  domestic 
workers;  that  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram will  have  far-reaching  and  serious  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  agricultural  industry 
of  Florida  which,  in  turn,  will  cause  serious 
economic  loss  to  Florida  growers  and  pro- 
ducers who  have  made  substantial  invest- 
ments in  agriculture,  to  Florida  bankers  and 
others  whose  livelihood  depends  in  varying 
degrees  upon  the  agricultural  industry. 
Such  losses  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  detri- 
mental impact  upon  the  general  economy  of 
Florida,  as  well  as  domestic  employment  con- 
ditions. 

Florida  bankers  oppose  the  termination  of 
the  use  of  British  West  Indies  labor  to  sup- 
plement the  available  domestic  labor  force, 
and  urge  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reverse 
his  announced  policy  and  thereby  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Florida  as  well  as  the  general  economy  of  this 
State  and  Nation. 

Approved  by  the  resolutions  committee, 
March  18,  1965. 

A.  A.  McKethan, 

Chairman. 

Approved  by  the  convention  assembly. 
March  20,  1965. 

Floyd  Call, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  quote  in  part: 


It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  Florida 
bankers  that  the  practice  of  importing 
British  West  Indies  labor  has  not  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  domestic  employment 
nor  the  wages  or  working  conditions  of  do- 
mestic workers;  that  the  termination  of  the 
program  will  have  far-reaching  and  serious 
adverse  effects  upon  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry of  Florida  which,  in  turn,  will  cause 
serious  economic  loss  to  Florida  growers  and 
producers  who  have  made  substantial  invest- 
ments in  agriculture,  to  Florida  bankers  and 
others  whose  livelihood  depends  in  varying 
degrees  upon  the  agricultural  industry. 
Such  losses  will  inevitably -ler.d  to  a  detri- 
mental impact  upon  the  general  economy  of 
Florida,  as  well  as  domestic  employment  con- 
ditions. 
1  Florida  bankers  oppose  the  termination  of 

'  the  use  of  British  West  Indies  labor  to  sup- 
plement the  available  domestic  labor  force, 
and  urge  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reverse 
his  announced  policy  and  thereby  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  Industry  of 
Florida  as  well  as  the  general  economy  of 
this  State  and  Nation. 

They  end  with  a  strong  expression 
urging  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reverse 
his  announced  policy,  and  thereby  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  Florida  as  well  as  the  general 
economy  of  this  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  they  will  be 
happy  to  hear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  has  taken  remedial 
action  now,  at  least  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
harvest. 

In  passing,  let  me  comment  that  we 
have  no  assurance  whatever  as  to  what 
to  expect  for  next  year's  crop,  which  will 
begin  to  mature  in  Florida  in  early  fall. 
We  await  with  trepidation,  some  authori- 
tative announcement  which  will  give  us 
some  constructive  program  to  follow. 
We  are  willing  to  recruit  domestic  labor. 
We  have  spent  countless  thousands  of 
dollars  in  that  objective  before,  and  we 
are  willing  to  do  it  again.  We  are  willing 
to  recruit  anywhere  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  feels  we  should  recruit. 

This  year  we  recruited  as  far  north 
as  Philadelphia  and  as  far  west  as  Mis- 
souri: but  we  wish  to  know  that,  failing 
the  securing  of  appropriate  qualified 
workers — and  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  word  "qualified" — by  recruiting 
methods  from  the  domestic  field,  we  shall 
have  assurance  without  delay  that  we 
can  quickly  receive  a  supplemental  force 
of  workers  from  the  nearby  islands  of 
the  Bahamas,  some  60  or  90  miles  off- 
shore, and  also  from  the  islands  of  Ja- 
maica, Trinidad,  and  Barbados,  more 
remote,  but  all  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Facing  an  uncertain  future  both  with 
respect  to  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
harvest  their  crops  and  that  of  the  tight- 
ening of  credit  which  directly  results 
from  lack  of  assurance  of  being  able  to 
salvage  their  production,  it  is  becoming 
niore  and  more  evident  that  growers  are 
looking:  to  the  islands  and  to  Mexico  for 
arable  land  to  which  they  can  transfer 
their  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
jrom  the  letter  of  Mr.  Matt  Triggs.  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  Tuesday, 
March  30,  which  I  previously  had  placed 
m  the  Record  which  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  farm  labor  shortage  is  al- 
ready producing  the  movement  of  many 
people  in  our  own  State — as  well  as  many 


other  States  who  are  looking  to  the  Ba- 
hamas to  produce  their  vegetable  crops. 
The  quote  is  as  follows: 

The  article  neglects  other  substantial  fac- 
tors which  are  involved.  The  shifting  of 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  and  other  Caribbean 
nations  has  been  stimulated  by  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  such  areas  and  the  United 
States.  Farmers  In  the  United  States  will 
curtail  their  plantings  of  high-labor-require- 
ment crops  in  1965  unless  some  assurance  Is 
forthcoming  concerning  the  labor  outlook. 
Employment  in  agriculturally  related  indus- 
tries will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  above 
developments.  U.S.  exports  of  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  reduced  ad- 
versely affecting  the  balance-of-payments 
situation.  Crop  losses  will  be  sustained. 
And  consumer  prices  will  be  Increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Citrus  Labor  Short- 
age Makes  National  Papers,"  published 
on  Thursday,  March  18,  1965,  in  the 
Florida  Field  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citrus    Labor    Shortage    Makes    National 
Papers 

Washington,  D.C. — Pulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
whose  syndicated  column  Is  featured  in  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  citrus  and  vegetable  In- 
dustries In  their  bitter  controversy  with  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  WiUard  Wirtz  over  the 
decertification  of  foreign  workers  to  harvest 
the  produce  of  the  Nation's  fields  and  groves. 

One  of  the  more  alarming  consequences  of 
this  refusal  to  admit  offshore  labor — and  one 
which  has  never  yet  been  fully  realized — Is 
that  complete  dependency  upon  unskilled 
and  unreliable  vagrant  domestic  pickers  may 
render  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
monthly  citrus  crop  estimates  entirely  mean- 
ingless. Both  the  citrus  industry  and  its 
related  suppliers  scan  these  estimates  with 
an  eagle  eye,  and  use  them  as  a  yardstick 
for  forward  planning. 

The  canmaker,  the  carton  and  crate 
manufacturer,  the  railroads,  trucklines, 
refrigerated  car  owners,  label  makers,  sup- 
pliers of  packinghouse  and  processing  equip- 
ment, fuel  oils,  phosphate,  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cide and  limestone  concerns  schedule  their 
material  requirements  and  output  produc- 
tions on  the  basis  of  available  crops.  If  it 
now  hinges  on  the  whim  and  caprices  of 
indifferent  help  hastily  recruited  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — help  that  may  be  here 
todav  and  gone  tomorrow — it  is  humanly  im- 
possible to  gage  what  the  actual  harvest- 
able  figures  can  be.  Growers  who  lost  their 
crops  for  lack  of  harvest  hands  will  certainly 
not  be  in  a  financially  sound  position  to  order 
supplies  next  season. 

Some  farsighted  growers,  already  anticipat- 
ing a  chaotic  condition  in  1965-66,  have 
leased  land  for  vegetable  raising  in  offshore 
islands.  According  to  a  telephone  talk  with 
Capt.  G.  S.  Mown,  of  the  Freeport  Port  Au- 
thority in  the  Bahamas,  at  least  42  new 
Florida  outfits  under  new  names,  are  actively 
negotlr.ting  for  arable  acreage  in  the  islands. 

The  congressional  delegations  of  States 
menaced  by  repeal  of  Public  Law  78  are  again 
earnestly  urging  growers,  shippers,  and  can- 
ners  to  contact  their  respective  trade  organi- 
zations, and  furnLsh  them  with  instances  of 
crop  losses  due  to  labor  famine.  Accompany- 
ing letters  should  give  detailed  information 
as  to  location,  extent  of  loss,  type  of  crop,  fair 
on-farm  value  of  loss,  and  In  particular, 
photographs  illustrating  such  losses. 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  reports  that  already  the 
director  of  the  California  Department  of  Agri- 


culture places  his  State's  loss  in  perishables 
as  much  as  $700  million  and  this  has  caused 
a  complete  reversal  of  position  by  Gov.  Ed- 
mund "Pat"  Brown  who  Is  now  clamoring  for 
importation  of  braceros.  Twenty-six  States 
are  affected  by  Secretary  Wirtz'  flat — and  that 
makes  a  sizable  voting  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  read  one  part  which 
deals  with  the  matter  of  our  growers, 
looking  offshore  for  possibiUties  to  have 
harvesting  of  their  crops  assured. 

Some  farsighted  growers,  already  antici- 
pating a  chaotic  condition  in  1965-66,  have 
leased  land  for  vegetable  raising  in  offshore 
islands.  According  to  a  telephone  talk  with 
Capt.  G.  S.  MowU,  of  the  Freeport  Port  Au- 
thority in  the  Bahamas,  at  least  42  new 
Florida  outfits  under  new  names,  are  ac- 
tively negotiating  for  arable  acreage  in  the 
islands. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  right  to  drive 
our  own  people  offshore. 

Since  I  dictated  this  particular  little 
talk,  I  had  a  visit  from  a  group  of  farm- 
ers from  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  who  have 
leased  lands  in  Abaco  Island,  who  are 
preparing  to  move  out  there  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  perishable  crops. 

Of  course,  I  did  my  best  to  dissuade 
them,  hoping  that  we  would  get  a  satis- 
factory ruling  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  which  would  give  them  the  assur- 
ance which  they  must  have,  because  they 
cannot  expend  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  the  seeding,  cultivating,  fertiliz- 
ing, and  operation,  and  all  the  other 
work  which  is  required  to  produce  perish- 
able crops  on  the  lower  east  coast  of  Flor- 
ida without  having  assurance  that  they 
can  harvest  their  crops  when  they  are 
ready. 

The  impact  of  a  substantial  movement 
of  the  production  of  perishable  farm 
products  outside  of  the  country  has  been 
discussed  by  my  colleagues  and  myself 
on  this  floor  at  some  length,  particularly 
by  the  Senators  from  California.  It  does 
not  require  an  economist  to  project  that 
impact  beyond  the  direct  losses  to  do- 
mestic workers  who  make  up  the  pre- 
ponderance of  our  farm  labor  supply,  to 
workers  in  related  industries  such  as 
processing,  packing,  transportation,  and 
manufacturing.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
to  belabor  the  effect  upon  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  which  is  rightly  of 
great  concern  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  Nation.  And  while  at  this  par- 
ticular time  sympathy  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  may  be  at  a  somewhat 
low  ebb,  the  loss  of  revenue  from  this 
great  body  of  workers  and  producers  who 
will  pay  no  taxes  because  they  will  have 
no  income  is  certainly  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  sufficient  emphasis  has  not 
been  placed  upon  the  foreign  policy  as- 
pects of  the  unilateral  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  employ- 
ment of  supplemental  foreign  workers  is 
at  an  end. 

I  wish  to  quote  the  first  three  para- 
graphs of  an  editorial  published  in  the 
March  25  issue  of  the  Florida  Field  Re- 
port, a  very  fine  newspaper  in  Florida 
which  covers  the  agricultural  industry 
in  a  particularly  effective  way.  It  is  en- 
titled "How  To  Lose  Friends  and  Alienate 
Nations."    I  quote  as  follows: 

W.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  U.S.  Secret.ary  of  Labor, 
has  clearly  demonstrated  his  determination 
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not  only  to  wreck  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  country,  but  to  worsen  relations  with 
our  allies,  and  precipitate  the  Nation's 
dwindling  gold  reserves. 

Among  the  fatuous  statements  he  recently 
uttered  were:  "There  Is  no  loss  of  crops  In 
the  citrus  Industry."  Wlrtz  has  either  re- 
fused to  face  the  facts  or  has  been  grossly 
misled  by  his  subordinates. 

The  loss  to  orange  and  grapefruit  grow- 
ers to  date  has  been  placed  at  about  SS'i 
million  average.  Mexican  and  British  West 
Indies  labor  placement  boards  are  dumb- 
founded that  while  Florida  growers  are  plead- 
ing for  efficient  labor  of  any  kind — and  un- 
able to  And  It  domestically — Wlrtz  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  allow  offshore  help  to  come 
in  and  work  steadily  and  efficiently  to  gather 
Florida's  harvests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
How  To  Lose  Friends  and  Alien.\te  Nations 

W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
has  clearly  demonstrated  his  determination 
not  only  to  wreck  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  country,  but  to  worsen  relations  with 
our  allies,  and  precipitate  the  Nation's 
dwindling  gold  reserves. 

Among  the  fatuous  statements  he  recently 
uttered  were:  "There  is  no  loss  of  crops  in 
the  citrus  Industry."  Wlrtz  has  either  re- 
fused to  face  the  facts  or  has  been  grossly 
misled  by  his  subordinates. 

The  loss  to  orange  and  grapefruit  growers 
to  date  has  been  placed  at  about  SSV,  million 
average.  Mexican  and  British  West  Indies 
labor  placement  boards  are  dumbfounded 
that  while  Florida  growers  are  pleading  for 
efficient  labor  of  any  kind — and  unable  to 
find  it  domestically — Wlrtz  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  allow  offshore  help  to  come  In  and 
work  steadily  and  efficiently  to  gather 
Florida's  harvests. 

It  is  now  coming  to  light  that  gross  mis- 
representation of  actual  working  conditions 
in  the  State's  fields  and  groves  has  been 
presented  to  out-of-State  unemployed.  Pic- 
ture slides  showing  the  more  attractive 
aspects  cf  working  here  are  stressed — but  the 
hard-core  facts  have  been  carefully  omitted. 

An  example — prospective  farmhands  were 
told  they  would  only  have  to  pick  up  oranges 
from  the  ground,  regardless  of  condition. 
This  is  a  flat  violation  of  both  Federal  and 
State  agrlculttiral  regulations,  which  demand 
that  only  sound  fruit  be  harvested.  Others 
were  told  they  would  not  have  to  tote  lad- 
ders— how  can  you  pick  oranges  from  a 
15-foot  tree  unless  you  are  a  giant?  Re- 
cruiters Informed  t\i^n  that  they  would  be 
paid  the  basic  average  wage  rate  of  95  cents 
an  hour,  plus  anything  they  could  pick. 

It  seems  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  a  vendetta  against  any  form  of  farm- 
work  that  doesn't  comply  with  its  require- 
ments to  enlist  domestic  help,  regardless  of 
its  efficiency,  willingness,  or  capability. 

Even  the  APL-CIO,  contrary  to  its  previous 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  which  spear- 
headed repeal  of  Public  Law  78  admitting 
offshore  labor,  now  ruefully  admits  that  Its 
union  has  been  unable  to  locate  enough 
domestic  workers  in  California  to  harvest  the 
date  crop  there.  Bud  Simonson,  district 
director,  district  No.  4,  United  Packinghouse. 
Food  &  Allied  Workers,  formally  urged  that 
foreign  workers  be  allowed  to  harvest  the 
date  crop  to  assure  jobs  for  600  domestic 
packinghoiise  workers  who  had  no  dates  to 
pack. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
April    24.    1962,    by    President    George 


Meany.  of  the  AFL-CIO,  which  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks on  February  18  of  this  year,  and 
which  appears  in  full  on  page  3137  of  the 
"Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Meany 
pointed  out  that  the  British  West  Indies 
agricultural  labor  program  constituted  a 
most  effective  form  of  foreign  aid  to  the 
West  Indies  at  no  expense  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.    His  exact  words  were: 

These  earnings  show  that  the  United  States 
is  making  a  substantial  aid  contribution  to 
the  West  Indies  at  no  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  at  no  loss  of  self-respect  to  the 
West  Indians,  but  merely  as  a  fair  return 
for  a  fair  day's  work  on  the  part  of  law- 
abiding  and  ambitious  West  Indian  workers. 

The  gainful  employment  of  West  Indian 
workers  on  American  farms  constitutes  a 
substantial  relief  to  the  serious  West  In- 
dian unemplojrment  problem  where,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Jamaica  the  rate  is  as  high  as  18 
percents 

Mr.  President,  we  are  concerned,  and 
rightly  so,  when  our  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  to  5 
E>ercent.  Mr.  Meany  quotes  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  our  friendly,  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Jamaica  at  18  percent,  and 
says  that  the  use  of  their  workers  in  this 
supplementary  work  on  perishable  crops 
makes  a  very  great  contribution  to  their 
employment. 

Mr.  Meany's  statement  further  recites 
the  advantages  derived  by  domestic 
workers  in  housing,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  improved  working  conditions 
wherever  the  BWI  program  has  operated, 
and  cites  the  improvement  in  racial  re- 
lations in  areas  where  the  BWI  workers 
have  been  stationed. 

The  dismay  with  which  our  West  In- 
dian neighbors  view  the  termination  of 
the  program  is  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Daily  Gleaner,  published  in  Mon- 
tego  Bay,  Jamaica,  in  its  issue  of  March 
17.  1965,  under  the  heading  "Good  Aid: 
The  End?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Gleaner  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
*  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  Gleaner,  Mar.  17. 1965] 
^.    Good  Aid:  The  End? 

Thee  years  ago  we  wrote — 

"President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  have 
decided  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
contribute  substantially  to  the  economic 
aid  of  the' West  Indies.  But  there  Is  one 
form  of  economic  aid  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  many  years  which  does  not  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  anything  but  does  perform 
an  extremely  valuable  task  in  creating  good- 
will in  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana  and 
British  Honduras,  for  the  United  States  and 
Its  people.  This  aid  is  the  West  Indies  farm 
labor  program  under  which  able-bodied 
agricultural  workers  from  the  British  Carib- 
bean territories  have  been  entering  the 
United  States  since  1944.  as  supplementary 
farm  labor  in  areas  where  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  American  domestic  farm  work- 
ers •  •  •  This  outlet  and  experience  for 
West  Indian  labor  (amounting  to  only  1 
percent' of  the  American  farm  labor  force)  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  West  Indies,  par- 
ticularly Jamaica.  We  hope  that  President 
Kennedy  will  see  that  nothing  is  done  to 
diminish  It." 


Today,  we  address  these  same  petitions  and 
remarks  to  President  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
vlsers  in  the  U.S.  Government.  Because,  the 
biggest  and  most  serious  crisis  facing 
Jamaica  today  is  the  prospect,  distressing 
to  contemplate,  of  the  sudden  Impoverish- 
ment  of  8,500  Jamaican  breadwinners  now 
in  the  United  States. 

The  gross  earnings  of  West  Indian 
workers  (mostly  Jamaican)  in  the  United 
States  since  1951  amount  to  nearly  £70  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount  on  the  average  one- 
third  was  sent  home  by  the  workers  as  sav- 
ings or  to  help  their  families.  Remittances  to 
Jamaica  this  year  would  have  been  expected 
to  be  well  over  £1,400,000.  All  this  is  to  go, 
is  to  be  lost,  unless  last-minute  respite  is 
afforded  our  workers  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  lobby  which  has  been  active  in  the 
United  States  against  the  foreign  workers 
program  no  doubt  has  an  Impressive  case 
and  has  certai;ily  influenced  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  take  this  trenchant  action.  We 
are  aware  that  the  State  Department  has 
In  recent  years  fought,  on  behalf  of  Jamaica 
and  the  West  Indies,  an  Impressive  cam- 
paign to  keep  us  in  employment  on  U.S. 
farms.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  U.S.  labor 
unions  and  others  who  have  mounted 
this  campaign  can  be  made  to  realize  the 
degree  to^  which  their  campaign  is  likely  to 
hurt  small  and  friendly  nations. 

Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies,  it  must  be 
admitted,  cannot  rely  merely  on  the  fact 
that  the  program  was  started  when  the 
United  States  had  great  need  of  West  In- 
dian help.  The  program  has  lasted  for  20 
years  with  profit  to  the  West  Indies.  But 
it  does  seem  somewhat  hard  that  a  great 
and  wealthy  nation  should  have  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  form  of  honorable  aid  to 
neighbors  merely  because  its  hour  of  need 
is  passed. 

We  hope  that  diplomatic  representations 
which  are  being  made  will  bear  some  friUt. 
We  trust  also  that  the  terrible  economic 
blow  (if  It  does  fall)  will  be  accepted  by  all 
of  us  at  home  as  just  one  of  the  reverses 
that  a  people  have  to  face,  even  if  a  power- 
ful and  friendly  neighbor  could  have  so 
easily  spared   us  that  blow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Gleaner,  a  small  newspaper,  but  an  im- 
portant one,  on  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
is  well  worth  careful  reading  by  every 
Senator.  First  the  newspaper  quotes 
something  it  wrote  3  years  ago,  as 
follows : 

President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  have 
decided  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
contribute  substantially  to  the  economic  aid 
of  the  West  Indies.  But  there  is  one  form 
of  economic  aid  which  has  been  In  existence 
for  many  years  which  does  not  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  anything  but  does  perform  an 
extremely  valuable  task  In  creating  good  will 
m  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana  and 
British  Honduras  for  the  United  States  and 
its  people.  This  aid  is  the  West  Indies  farm 
labor  program  under  which  able-bodied  agri- 
cultural workers  from  the  British  Caribbean 
territories  have  been  entering  the  United 
States  since  1944 — 

It  was  well  before  that — 
as  supplementary  farm  labor  in  areas  where 
there   is  a  shortage  of  American  domestic 
farmworkers. 

This  outlet  and  experience  for  West  Indian 
labor  (amounting  to  only  1  percent  of  the 
American  farm  labor  force)  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  West  Indies,  particularly 
Jamaica.  We  hope  that  President  Kennedy 
will  see  that  nothing  Is  done  to  diminish  It. 

Mr.  President,  that  closes  the  quota- 
tion from  this  good  newspaper  of  3  years 
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ago.   Now,  in  the  issue  of  March  17,  1965, 
it  is  stated: 

Today  we  address  these  same  petitions  and 
remarks  to  President  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers in  the  U.S.  Government.  Becavise,  the 
biggest  and  most  serious  crisis  facing  Ja- 
maica today  is  the  prospect,  distressing  to 
contemplate,  of  the  sudden  Impoverishment 
of  8,500  Jamaican  breadwinners  now  In  the 
United  States.  The  gross  earnings  of  West 
Indian  workers  (mostly  Jamaican)  in  the 
United  States  since  1951  amounts  to  nearly 
£70  million. 

That  is  70  million  pounds,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  dollars. 

Of  this  amount  on  the  average  one-third 
was  sent  home  by  the  workers  as  savings  or 
to  help  their  families.  Remittances  to  Ja- 
maica this  year  would  have  been  expected 
to  be  well  over  £1,400,000.  All  this  Is  to  go, 
Is  to  be  lost,  unless  a  last  minute  respite  is 
accorded  our  workers  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  have -already  placed  the  entire  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  and  I  have,  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  it  which,  I  thought 
were  particularly  impressive. 

There  is  no  more  meaningful  form  of 
foreign  aid  than  this.  It  is  mutual.  We 
get  value  received,  and  we  give  value. 
We  learn  to  know  them;  and  they  learn 
to  know  us.  There  has  been  great  good 
will  generated  by  this  annual  exchange. 
As  this  small  newsiiaper  in  Jamaica 
stated,  this  whole  program  is  being 
tlireatened  because  some  well-inten- 
tioned, socially  minded  people  in  the 
United  States  think  that  a  person  who 
is  either  out  of  work  or  on  skid  row  in 
one  of  our  large  cities  and  unemployed 
is  necessarily  either  a  good  citruspicker 
or  a  good  canecutter  or  can  do  efiB- 
ciently  some  of  this  hard  work — and  it  is 
very  hard  work — which  is  required  on 
the  part  of  these  supplementary  laborers. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  at  a  time 
when  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  for- 
eign aid  as  an  adjunct  to  our  foreign 
policy,  and  when  the  administration  is 
seeking  amendment  to  our  immigration 
laws  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  aliens 
on  the  basis  of  their  skills,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  his  "discretion  in  deal- 
ing a  massive  blow  to  both  programs.  At 
one  and  the  same  time,  he  is  canceling 
one  of  our  most  effective  foreign  aid 
enterprises,  and  refusing  to  use  the  pro- 
vision of  existing  immigration  laws 
under  which  aliens  can  be  admitted  on 
the  basis  of  their  skills,  denying  entrance 
on  even  a  temporary  basis  to  aliens 
whose  skills  are  critically  needed  and 
not  in  sufficient  domestic  supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  amend  that 
particular  statement  in  my  prepared  re- 
roarijs,  because  I  have  already  expressed 
■ny  gratitude  and  my  happiness  because 
the  Secretary  has  at  last  relented  for  the 
time  being  and  has  permitted  us  to  re- 
tain 6,500  of  some  13,800  offshore  friends 
who  have  been  working  in  our  fields  and 
sroves  since  January  1,  and  who  for- 
tunately were  here  under  the  program 
existing  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Florida  on 
^s  persuasive  ability  with  the  Secretary 


of  Labor  in  bringing  about  this  great 
relief  to  the  people  in  his  State  who  are 
in  need  of  this  labor.  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  he  would  use  his  per- 
suasion, which  is  so  far  superior  to  mine, 
to  persuade  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Senators 
from  California  and  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senators  from  some 
other  border  States  who  have  a  prob- 
lem which  is  just  as  serious  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  am 
delighted  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  appoint  him  as  my  emissary. 

The  Senator  has  been  doing  a  great 
job  as  chairman  of  the  senatorial  group 
that  has  been  trying  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gram that  will  give  us  at  least  the  same 
remedy  throughout  the  country  where 
the  remedy  is  needed.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator.  I  think  he  has  already  been  of 
help  to  us,  because  the  action  taken  may 
pave  the  way  now  for  getting  some  simi- 
lar relief  and  assistance.  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend.  He  has 
greatly  overstated  any  small  ability  that 
I  possess,  and  I  know  that  he  has  greatly 
understated  the  immense  ability  which 
he  possesses.  I  believe  that  it  is  critical 
in  this  matter  that  we  preserve  unity 
between  Senators  and  the  producing 
groups  who' rare  affected  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  course  of  the  year  by 
this  very  serious  question.  I  am  ready 
to  help  in  any  way  I  can.  I  shall  con- 
tinue; and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  apparently  feels  a  little  hurt 
because  I  have  continued  rather  vigor- 
ously, as  I  indicated  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  I  shall  pay  no  attention  to 
that  whatever.  I  am  so  happy  about  the 
action  that  he  has  taken  today  that  I 
am  willing  to  overlook  almost  anything 
except  his  continued  refusal  up  to  now 
to  give  any  assurance  to  the  great  West 
that  it  can  have  some  promise  of  the 
availability  of  workers,  because  it  can- 
not plant  its  huge  crops  of  tomatoes  and 
other  perishable  vegetables  without  first 
obtaining  credit  from  the  bariks. 

Some  are  like  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  myself.  They  must  go  to  the 
banks  occasionally.  All  of  them  must  be 
sure  that  they  can  get  labor  before  they 
are  justified  in  putting  in  their  own 
revenue,  much  less  any  loans  that  they 
can  get  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  see  present  in  the 
Chamber  my  colleagues  from  the  West 
coast,  the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy].  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  three  of  us  would  ever  ask  for 
any  help  by  way  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  labor  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
we  did  not  need  it.  We  have  asked  only 
on  the  basis  of  need.  There  are  power- 
ful informational  forces  at  work  that 
seek  to  put  us  in  a  light  of  inaccuracy  in 
regard  to  our  true  position  on  this  sub- 
ject. Those  of  us  who  have  been  asking 
for  relief  for  the  farmers  and  producers 
of  our  States  repeat  here  and  now  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  "You  provide  the  do- 
mestic labor;  do  not  simply  say  that  you 
think  we  will  get  it."  Farmers  cannot 
plant  crops  on  the  b£isis  of  the  assump- 
tion that  they  might  get  the  labor,  when 


all  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen  shows 
that  we  do  not  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  getting  the  help  that  we  shall  need  to 
harvest  the  crops  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able domestic  labor.  If  domestic  labor 
can  be  supplied,  we  shall  not  ask  for  the 
importation  of  foreign  labor.  But  I  wish 
we  could  have  some  assurance  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  along  the  lines  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  been  able 
to  get.  I  congratulate  him.  By  getting 
that  help,  I  believe  he  has  been  helpful 
to  us.  We  are  entitled  to  some  assur- 
ance that,  as  we  present  the  facts  to  him 
showing  that  he  cannot  supply  us  with 
domestic  labor  because  it  does  not  exist, 
he  will  give  us  some  promise  of  relief 
so  that  we  can  in  tiirn  inform  our  pro- 
ducers and  farmers,  and  they  can  decide 
whether  or  not  in  California  they  will 
put  those  acres  into  the  vegetables  that 
the  people  wiU  need  for  our  domestic 
market,  or  whether  they  will  put  them 
into  alfalfa  at  a  great  loss,  but  at  least 
they  would  not  lose  their  crops  if  they 
put  the  acres  into  alfalfa,  which  they 
0  would  lose  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did 
not  follow  a  labor  program  that  would 
give  some  assurance  of  harvesters  to  har- 
vest the  crops. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  foreign 
aid.  I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  the  re- 
sult will  be.  The  result  will  be  to  send 
down  to  Mexico  and  other  areas — but  I 
speak  particularly  of  Mexico — our  vege- 
table, fruit  canning,  and  packing  plants. 
We  hear  talk  about  savings  to  American 
housewives.  We  shall  find  that  in  a 
relatively  few  years  we  shall  be  impKirt- 
ing  a  good  deal  of  the  product  that  we 
now  can  grow  in  our  own  country.  We 
shall  be  importing  it  from  Mexico.  That 
may  be  a  good  foreign  aid  program  for 
Mexico,  but  as  Senators  will  hear  me 
say  ad  infinitum  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — I  bow 
to  my  majority  leader,  whom  I  see  sit- 
ting in  front  of  me,  because  lie  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  procedure  at  that  time — 
I  am  for  taking  care  of  our  people  first. 
That  is  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  that  I  am 
for.  I  am  for  a  great  Marshall  plan  for 
the  underprivileged  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  for  a  great  Marshall  plan  at  home 
first,  and  then  we  shall  talk  about  for- 
eign aid  abroad. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  am  holding  up  my  distinguished 
friend  in  the  completion  of  action  on  an 
important  bill  which  he  has  handled 
with  exceeding  skill.  I  hope  he  will 
pardon  me,  but  I  have  been  waiting  since 
Monday,  as  he  well  knows.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  colleague  and  I 
have  worked  together  tirelessly  and  as- 
siduously on  this  question,  and  we  have 
had  the  tireless  and  assiduous  support 
of  our  delegation  in  the  other  body  with- 
out any  exception. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  maintained  in  the  face  of 
uncontrovertible  proof  that  tb^re  have 
been  no  crop  losses  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate and  capable  harvesting  labor,  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary  continues  to 
build  up  in  great  abundance. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Orlando  Senti- 
nel of  March  13.  entitled  "Wlrtz  Fiddles 
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While  the  Crops  Rot,"  appears  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  losses. which  have  al- 
ready occurred  and  are  in  prospect  in 
Florida  and  California.  The  editorial  is 
a  little  salty.  I  had  anticipated,  before 
the  happy  announcement  of  today,  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel, 

Mar.  13.  1965] 
WiRTz  Fiddles  While  the  Crops  Rot 

The  "noble  experiment''  of  US.  Labor  Sec- 
retary Willard  Wirtz  is  traceable  In  part, 
if  not  in  toto.  to  organized  labor,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  charges. 

California  is  having  just  as  much  trouble 
getting  qualified  agricultural  labor  as  Flor- 
ida, perhaps  a  little  more  since  its  bracero 
system  under  which  Mexican  nationals  are 
imported  as  farmworkers  expired  December 
31. 

Florida's  ofifshore  (West  Indies)  laborers 
will  not  leave  until  April  15. 

In  California,  more  than  $500  million  in 
vital  crops  are  endangered  by  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary's refusal  to  cope  promptly  and  realis- 
tically with  the  mounting  crisis  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  Times  traces  Mr.  Wirtz'  refusal  to  per- 
mit Californians — and  we  would  Include 
Floridlans  in  this — to  continue  the  bracero 
system  to  organized  labor.  "Given  a  fair 
trial,"  the  Times  quotes,  "they  (labor)  said 
unemployed  U.S.  workers  could  do  the  Job. 
Ideally,  this  would  ease  domestic  unemploy- 
ment and  put  the  final  quietus  on  a  plan 
which  almost  everybody  agrees,  is  a  stopgap 
arrangement." 

However,  in  California,  even  though  as 
many  as  10.000  more  workers  have  been  in 
the  fields  than  was  the  case  in  1964  with 
braceros,  the  number  has  fallen  short  of  the 
Increasing  need. 

"It  is  now  apparent,"  the  Times  says,  "that 
domestic  workers  cannot  meet  the  need. 
We  Join  with  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
in  urging  the  administration  to  instruct 
Wirtz  to  stop  his  shilly-shallying  and  take  ac- 
tion before  economic  tragedy  hits." 

Says  Senator  Kuchel:  "I  do  not  want  to 
have  this  point  proved  by  rotting  farm  crops 
In  California  and  elsewhere.  Then  it  is  too 
late." 

It  win  also  be  too  late  in  Florida,  Mr. 
Wirtz. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  concerned  over  the 
situation  is  the  Florida  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  by  direction  of  the 
full  chamber,  a  piek  for  intervention  was 
telegraphed  to  President  Johnson.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  newsstory  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 
Sentinel  of  March  11,  reporting  on  this 
wire  to  the  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Pompano    Beach     (Fla.)     Sun- 
Sentinel.  Mar.  11,  19651 

Cr.op  L.xBO'i  E;:periment  Hxtrts  Florida, 
L.B.J.   Told 

Orlando. — The  agricultural  division  of  the 
StT,te  chamber  of  commerce  accused  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  Wednesday  of  an  "experi- 
mental" fittempt  to  find  work  for  domestic 
laborers  that  codt  Florida  growers  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  charge  was  In  a  telegram  sent  to 
President  Johnson  on  the  vote  of  members 


of  the  division.  Harold  Colee.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  chamber,  said  the  telegram 
had  the  endorsement  of  the  full  chamber. 

The  demand  for  a  complaint  to  the  Presi- 
dent wr.s  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  division 
to  prepare  its  legislative  program.  The  mem- 
bers brought  up  for  discussion  Florida's  un- 
successful efforts  to  win  authority  for  more 
foreign  laborers  to  harvest  citrus  and  other 
crops,  and  also  for  an  extension  of  the  April 
15  deadline  for  offshore  laborers  already  in 
the  State  to  leave. 

Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  has  stood 
firmly  on  ♦*»§  Department  policy  of  seeking 
to  solve  labor  shortages  with  domestic  rather 
than  foreign  workers. 

"The  Department  of  Labor  has  cost  Florida 
agriculture  millions  of  dollars  since  January 
1  by  its  insistence  that  crops  remain  un- 
harvested  while  the  agency  undertakes  to 
meet  critical  and  overdue  labor  shortages  in 
an  experimental  effort  with  Inexperienced 
workers  from  distances  up  to  beyond  1,000 
miles,"  the  telegram  to  Johnson  said. 

The  seven-page  message  added  that  "such 
recruitment  efforts  by  necessity  have  been 
directed  at  recipients  of  welfare  and  among 
those  who  have  been  rejected  by  other  in- 
dustries." 

Such  efforts,  the  telegram  said,  "have  ut- 
terly failed  to  meet  labor  demands  in  spite 
of  the  agency's  propaganda  to  the  contrary." 

It  charged  that  a  seven-page  contract  re- 
quired by  the  Government  between  growers 
and  domestic  workers  they  might  hire  con- 
tains demands  which  "would  do  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  charge  the  agricultural 
industry  with  the  full  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  a  poverty  program  even  more  ambi- 
tious than  the  program  sought  by  the  admin- 
istration's own  poverty  program." 

"Florida  respectfully  urges  you  to  person- 
ally take  those  steps  you  find  necessary  to 
relieve  the  immediate  situation  and  to  assure 
affected  industries  and  the  public  that  these 
abuses  and  harassment  by  administrative  of- 
ficials and  by  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  halted,"  the  tele- 
gram said.  ; 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  of  that 
article,  which  comes  from  a  resolution 
of  the  State  chamber  of  commerce. 

"The  Department  of  Labor  has  cost  Flor- 
ida agriculture  millions  of  dollars  since 
January  1  by  its  insistence  that  the  crops 
remain  unharvested  while  the  agency  under- 
takes to  meet  critical  and  overdue  labor 
shortages  in  an  experimental  effort  with  in- 
experienced workers  from  distances  up  to 
beyond  1,000  miles,"  the  telegram  to  John- 
son said. 

Mr.  President,  our  chamber  of  com- 
merce, of  which  I  have  been  a  director 
since  1932,  is  composed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  speaker,  of  most  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  our  State.  They 
do  not  word  a  telegram  like  that  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  whom 
they  have  great  respect,  and  who  they 
know  is  submerj^ed  now  in  qup.stions  of 
terrible  importance  affecting  our  whole 
Nation,  unless  they  feel  moved  to  do  so 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  and  in  which  they  have  their 
life  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  arti- 
cle, .the  resolution,  and  the  telegram 
about  which  it  speaks  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Wirtz,  because  there 
have  been  gi-eat  losses,  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  general  public,  and 
particularly  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 


An  interesting  aspect  which  deserves 
notice  is  the  fact  that  on  March  17,  in  an 
interview  printed  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  George  L.  Mehren,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  conceded  that 
a  labor  shortage  threatens  the  produc- 
tion of  food  in  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 
Mar.  17,  1965] 

U.S.  Aid  Concedes  California  Crop  Crisis 
(By  Ray  Christiansen) 

George  L.  Mehren,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  conceded  here  yesterday  that 
a  labor  shortage  threatens  the  production  of 
food  in  California. 

At  the  end  of  a  4-day  fact-finding  mission, 
Mehren  said  California  "agribusiness"  may 
take  a  $500  million  loss  this  year. 

Mehren  met  for  3  hours  at  the  commer- 
cial club  with  officers  of  canning  firms  that 
process  90  percent  of  California's  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

"These  people  fear  imminent  and  drastic 
decreases  in  food  production  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  labor  shortage,"  Mehren  said. 

"I  questioned  them  at  length,  and  I  have 
the  feeling  that  they  gave  me  a  factual 
account. 

"California  agriculture  and  allied  Indus- 
try are  in  trouble — real  trouble. 

"Within  the  next  30  days,  we  will  know 
whether  California  farmers  will  take  a  $130 
million  fall  and  whether  the  California 
economy  will  lose  $5(X(  million  of  the  $14 
billion  generated  by  its  largest  Industry." 

Canners  told  Mehren  that  production 
commitments  from  growers  total  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  laat  year's  figures  at  this 
time. 

Before  they  sign  contracts,  growers  want 
to  know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  get 
supplementary  labor  to  harvest  their  stoop- 
labor  crops. 

"If  they  get  no  assurance  of  foreign  labor 
within  the  next  30  days,"  Mehren  said,  "it 
Is  estimated  that  they  will  commit  them- 
selves to  production  of  only  40  to  50  percent 
of  last  year's  volume. 

"If  they  are  assured  of  supplementary  la- 
bor, I  was  told  that  they  probably  would 
produce  as  much  or  almost  as  much  as  last 
year." 

Charles  Paul,  State  director  of  agriculture, 
who  attended  the  meeting,  told  Mehren  that 
the  estimated  loss  to  agriculture  will  range 
from  $500  million  to  $750  million  if  no  sup- 
plementary harvest  labor  is  provided. 

Others  told  him  that  a  shortage  of  labor 
may  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  asparagus 
pack  and  drastic  decreases  in  acreage  com- 
mitments for  the  production  of  tomatoes. 

The  conference  was  arranged  by  M.  A. 
Clevenger,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California.  Mehren  will 
return  to  Washington  today. 

A-;ricult\ire  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman's 
report  to  Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz 
on  the  food  production  crisis  in  California 
will  b°  supplemented  by  data  from  the  Can- 
ners League. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yet.  on  March  24,  1 
week  later.  Secretary  Wirtz  was  widely 
quoted  in  the  Nation's  press  as  continu- 
ing to  maintain  that  no  such  losses  had 
occurred. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
in  his  syndicated  column  had  discussed 
the  crisis  in  agriculture.  In  this  column, 
which  appeared  in  the  Pompano  Beacn 
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sun-Sentinel  of  March  9,  Mr.  Lewis  said, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Growers  in  Pasco  County,  Fla.,  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  80,000  boxes  of  tangerines. 
Workers  have  not  been  found. 

A  $50-million-a-year  cooperative,  the  Trl- 
Valley  Growers  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  will  shut 
down  part  of  its  tomato  canning  operation 
because  labor  is  not  available. 

The  director  of  the  California  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  his  State's 
economy  may  be  damaged  by  as  much  as  $700 
million. 

Even  Gov.  Edmund  "Pat"  Brown  Is 
worried — so  worried,  in  fact,  that  he  has  re- 
versed his  position  and  now  calls  for  'the  im- 
portation of  braceros.  Last  month  Brown 
sent  State  Employment  Director  Albert  Tie- 
burg  to  Washington  to  plead  for  a  return  of 
braceros.  In  a  meeting  with  Secretary  Wirtz 
Tieburg  argued: 

"We're  behind  1,000  workers  In  recruitment 
of  lemon  pickers  in  Ventura  County  and  the 
number  will  soon  rise  to  2,000.  By  March 
we'll  need  4,000  asparagus  workers  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  soon  we'll  need  vege- 
table pickers  in  Monterey  County. 

"Date  growers  cannot  recruit  enough 
Americans  to  pick  dates  even  though  recent 
piece  rates  earned  pickers  from  $1.83  to  $3.03 
an  hour." 

Wirtz  listened  with  a  deaf  ear. 

The  end  is  not  in  sight;  indeed  the 
crisis  in  Florida  may  not  come  in  full 
force  until  the  peak  of  our  huge  Valencia 
orange  harvest  in  late  April,  after  the 
present  certification  of  offshore  workers 
is  scheduled  to  come,  to  an  end.  In  a 
recent  statement,  Robert  W.  Rutledge, 
executive  vice  president  of  Florida  Citrus 
Mutual,  estimated  that  almost  30  million 
boxes  of  fruit  will  remain  for  harvest  on 
April  15,  when  the  certifications  are  due 
to  expire.  I  note  a  later  figure  of  25 
million  boxes  of  Valencias  is  stated  as  the 
present  estimate  of  what  will  remain  on 
the  trees  on  April  15,  in  an  article  on 
April  1  in  the  Florida  Times-Union,  of 
Jacksonville,  reporting  on  the  meeting  to 
take  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  omit  the  next 
part  of  my  speech  as  I  had  planned  it, 
because  of  the  happy  announcement 
made  belatedly  by  our  well-meaning,  so- 
cial-minded Secretary  of  Labor  today, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks. 

I  know  from  what  information  I  have 
been  able  to  get  from  Florida  that  appar- 
ently between  20  and  25  million  boxes  of 
Valencia  oranges  will  remain  on  the  trees 
on  April  15.  I  believe  that  the  objective 
people  in  the  country,  however  they 
might  feel  about  the  question  of  impor- 
tation of  offshore  labor,  will  realize  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  completely 
correct  in  allowing  the  3,500  people  now 
in  our  citrus  groves,  admitted  only  for 
the  period  to  end  April  15,  to  remain  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Valencia  orange 
season,  so  that  the  crop  may  be  picked 
by  them  and  by  the  much  larger  number 
of  domestic  workers  who  will  be  working 
with  them  on  the  ladders.  The  workers 
whom  we  have  brought  in  from  ofifshore 
are  supplemental  workers.  We  use  every 
worker  we  can  get.  We  employ  highly 
trained,  skilled  workers  in  difficult  jobs, 
uKe  climbing  long,  high  ladders  and  pick- 
ing citrus  fruit,  but  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  them,  and  we  cannot  get 
enough  of  them  even  by  the  extensive 


recruiting  effort  we  have  made  at  the 
expenditure  of  our  own  money  to  the  tune 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  hope  that  that  excellent  newspaper, 
the  Florida  Times-Union,  was  correct  in 
saying  that  grassroots  opinion  would 
surely  seep  through  to  tHe  understanding 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  that  he 
would  give  the  badly  needed  relief  that 
he  has  now  given,  for  which  we  say, 
"Thank  you"  and  "Thank  you  again." 

But  I  hope  it  was  because  of  the  facts 
learned  as  to  the  pitiful  situation  which 
would  have  resulted  after  April  15,  rather 
than  the  continued  pressure  that  we  have 
had  to  exert,  and  which  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  exert  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to 
the  people  whom  we  represent,  and  who 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  house- 
wives, general  consumers,  and  financial 
economy,  as  well  as  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  this  country. 

We  have  200,000  workers  in  the  fields 
and  groves  in  Florida.  We  have  never 
had  more  than  20,000  at  the  time  of 
greatest  need  who  were  imported  from 
offshore  as  supplemental  labor,  to  fill 
out  the  needs  in  handling  our  perish- 
able crop. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
of  Jacksonville,  on  April  1,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 

Apr.  1,  1965] 

Grassroots  Opinion  Still  Has  Weight 

It  is  more  than  coincidence  that  the  meet- 
ing between  Federal  ofiBcials  and  citrus  grow- 
ers in  Tampa  tomorrow  to  discuss  reinstate- 
ment of  needed  offshore  workers  in  the  citrus 
harvest  follows  closely  on  a  formal  declara- 
tion by  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce calling  for  such  action. 

As  spokesman  for  the  State's  business 
community,  the  chamber  has  Joined  with 
agricultural  leaders  and  the  Florida  delega- 
tion in  Congress  in  protesting  the  injustice 
and  unworkability  of  the  new  Federal  policy 
barring  offshore  harvest  workers,  which  is 
causing  heavy  production  losses. 

The  chamber's  formal  expression  of  its  po- 
sition came  in  adoption  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  its  annual  declaration  of  i>olicy 
on  a  number  of  current  Issues,  new  and  old, 
and  IncorpKjrating  a  recommendation  for 
modification  of  the  policy  barring  offshore 
harvest  workers. 

It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  bureau- 
cratic ruling,  once  made,  would  never  have 
been  voluntarily  reversed  without  the  con- 
stant efforts  of  all  those  who  led  the  protest, 
and  the  Labor  Department's  agreement  to 
Join  In  tomorrow's  meeting  Is  a  result  of 
that  effort. 

The  meeting  gives  reassurance  that  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  is  still  inclined  to  listen 
when  grassroots  opinion  Is  brought  to  bear 
firmly  and  intelligently,  and  gives  encourage- 
ment to  leaders  of  such  opinion  to  stand  firm 
when  their  position  is  sound,  even  when  the 
cause  appears  lost. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  in  the  Orlando,  Fla., 
Evening  Star  of  Thursday.  April  1, 
quotes  the  decision  by  Secretary  Wirtz. 
The  headline  reads  "Wirtz  Refuses  Plea 
on  Labor."    We  were  all  unhappy  about 


that,  but  that  unhappiness  is  temporarily 
arrested  by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  today.    The  Secretary  said: 

It  is  not  my  understanding  that  there  is 
an  obligation  on  the  Government  *  •  •  to 
assure  a   labor  supply. 

He  said  this  in  answer  to  a  telegram 
from  House  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  Harold  Cooley,  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  vmderstanding 
that  under  a  law  enacted  many  years 
ago,  when  there  is  a  deficit  of  labor,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  upon  the  Immigration  Service,  to 
find  supplemental  laborers  who  are 
skilled  and  are  willing  to  work,  and  who 
come  from  many  of  our  nearby,  neigh- 
boring nations,  and  to  help  us  get  them 
in  to  fill  the  vital  need  at  the  time.  I 
do  not  concur  in  any  way  with  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  no  obligation  in  this  matter.  It  has 
a  heavy  obligation,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Secretary  upon  having  recognized  it, 
at  least  today  in  the  announcement 
which  he  made. 

So  we  come  to  the  consequences.  To 
the  direct  lasses  to  growers  must  be 
^dded  the  loss  in  wages  to  employees  of 
processors  whose  plants  have  shut  down 
due  to  the  shortage  of  picking  crews.  I 
have  in  my  files  the  records  of  telegrams 
from  employees  of  packinghouses  in  the 
Indian  River  area  expressing  their  fear 
of  curtailment  of  employment  if  the 
owners  were  unable  to  obtain  enough 
fruit,  including  Valencia  oranges,  to 
keep  the  packinghouses  open.  I  sent 
64  of  these  wires  to  the  White  House 
for  ultimate  delivery  to  Secretary  Wirtz. 
On  March  3  I  received  a  report  that  be- 
cause of  lack  of  pickers  up  to  and  in- 
cluding February  1,  Zellwood  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors had  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  its  picking  for  fresh  fruit  sales 
in  order  to  use  all  its  picking  crews  to 
harvest  fruit  for  the  processing  plants. 

The  processing  plants  that  produce 
concentrate  are  producing  for  the  year- 
round  market.  They  must  be  kept  in 
operation  because,  important  as  it  is,  the 
fresh  fruit  market  is  a  temporary  one, 
so  the  processing  plants  often  have  to 
discontinue  packing  for  the  fresh  fruit 
market.  All  of  us  know  how  good  fresh 
citrus  fruits  from  Florida  are  at  this 
time.  If  everyone  in  the  United  States 
ate  as  much  citrus  fruit  as  I  do,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  disposing  of  the  sur- 
plus citrus  crop. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
minded me  that  after  3  weeks,  each 
morning  at  breakfast,  as  a  result  of  the 
wonderful  basket  of  grapefruit  he  sent, 
I  ate  the  last  one  this  morning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  hope  there  are  some  more  down  in 
Florida.    We  shall  have  to  look  and  see. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  I  have  one  grape- 
fruit left;  but  inasmuch  as  I  hope  to  be 
going  home  next  week,  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  advisable  to  send  more  at 
this  time,  although  they  have  been  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont..  I  can  only  say,  again, 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  for  the  people 
who  sent  them  to  do  so  at  the  request 
of  the  two  Senators  from  Florida.  The 
producers  are  public-minded  citizens. 
They  have  done  this  for  years,  both  when 
they  had  critical  problems  and  when 
they  did  not.  As  Senators  know,  the 
producers  have  been  glad  to  share  our 
packed-up  sunshine  of  citrus  with  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  am  inviting 
trouble,  because  we  have  not  had  a  good 
maple  sirup  season  up  to  now,  but  prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  eat  grapefruit  is 
to  bake  it  and  put  maple  sirup  over  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  tried  it  that 
way,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  de- 
lightful dish. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  hoping  to  have 
enough  warm  weather  up  home  so  that 
we  can  obtain  more  maple  sirup. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  Florida 
citrus  fruit  and  Vermont  maple  sirup. 

This  necessity,  as  forced  by  Secretary 
Wirtz,  resulted  in  closing  down  the  pack- 
inghouse, which  handles  fresh  fruit,  from 
February  2  to  February  26,  and  laying  off 
70  packinghouse  workers  who  applied  for 
unemployment  compensation. 

When  that  is  such  a  clear  result  of  the 
extremely  unwise  policy  which,  up  to 
this  time,  has  been  followed,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  remind  him  of  the  need 
for  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  re- 
quirements of  producers  of  perishable 
crops  and  a  meeting  of  those  needs  for 
supplemental  labor,  when  that  need  ex- 
ists, after  every  reasonable  effort  has 
been  made  to  get  domestic  labor. 

Consider  also  the  losses  in  income  to 
the  truckers  whose  occupation  is  the 
transportation  of  the  fruit  from  the 
groves  to  the  packinghouse  and  process- 
ing plant,  and  from  there  to  the  markets; 
to  the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  cans  and  other  containers;  to  the 
manufacturers  and  retail  establishments 
supplying  fertilizer,  sprays,  and  equip- 
ment to  growers  who  face  not  only  the 
inability  to  pay  for  the  purchases  made 
to  make  the  present  crop,  but  the  likeli- 
hood of  being  unable  to  contract  for 
materials  to  bring  the  next  crop  into 
production. 

One  of  otir  noted  Florida  columnists 
and  a  close  observer  of  conditions  in 
Florida  for  many  years  is  Russell  Kay. 
In  an  article  entitled  "Wirtz  Puts  Grow- 
ers Up  a  Tree,"  appearing  in  the  Florida 
Business  Leader  of  March  29.  Mr.  Kay 
briefly  but  concisely  recites  the  situation, 
and  points  out  that  the  biggest  loser  in 
the  long  nm  will  be  the  consiuner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  It  is  a  very  interesting  article. 
Mr.  Kay  is  a  very  salty  writer. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Florida  Business  Leader,  Mar  29, 
1965] 
Wirtz  Puts  Growers  Up  a  Tree 
(By  Russell  Kay) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  housewives  of 
the  Nation  are  not  aware  of  a  situation  that 
in  the  months  ahead  is  going  to  cost  them 
millions  of  dollars  in  increased  food  prices. 

If  they  could  see  the  tons  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  rotting  on  the  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  for  want  of ^  labor  to  harvest  them, 
food  that  should  be  reaching  their  tables  and 
kitchen  shelves  at  a  reasonable  price,  they 
would  rise  in  their  might  and  demand  that 
something  be  done  about  it. 

LOSS   IS    STAGGERING 

The  loss  to  growers  throughout  the  Nation 
is  staggering  and  still  mounts.  It  has  already 
caused  many  farmers  to  curtail  plantings  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  wast* 
money  on  seeds,  plants,  trees,  irrigation,  fer- 
tilizer and  other  requirements  only  to  see 
their  crops  rot  In  the  field  or  on  the  tree. 

Responsibility  for  the  pitiful  situation  the 
Nation  finds  itself  in  today  can  be  charged 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  has  denied  growers 
and  farmers  the  use  of  offshore  labor  and 
required  that  domestic  labor  be  employed. 

The  thought,  of  course,  was  to  use  domestic 
labor  to  help  the  unemployed.  It  sounds 
sensible  and  worthwhile  but  it  isn't.  If  all 
the  country's  unemployed  were  experienced 
farm  laborers  it  would  be  fine  but  unfor- 
tunately the  bulk  of  those  unemployed  today 
are  factory  workers,  city  people  with  no 
knowledge  of  farmwork,  no  physical  ability 
to  undertake  it  and  above  all  no  desire  to 
engage  in  It. 

The  Department  of  Labor  carried  on  a 
recruitment  program  to  provide  workers  for 
our  farms  and  groves. 

Thousands  of  unemployed,  delighted  with 
a  free  trip  to  Florida,  California ''or  some 
other  point,  signed  up.  Then  what  hap- 
pened? A  large  percentage  of  them  un- 
trained and  unfit  for  the  work,  walked  off, 
leaving  the  grower  holding  the  bag  while  his 
crops  continued  to  rot. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Miami  Herald 
on  March  30  entitled  "Mr.  Wirtz'  Social 
Experiment,"  the  point  that  in  the  end 
the  consumer  Is  hard  hit  is  clearly  made. 
I  read  in  part  from  the  editorial  because 
I  believe  the  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald  is  well  worth  noting.  It  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wirtz'  proposals  to  equate  farmwork- 
ers with  other  Industrial  labor  are  bound 
to  cause  serious  disruptions.  Florida's  $600 
million  citrus  and  winter  vegetable  industry 
would  be  a  major  victim. 

Mr.  Wirtz  says  the  social  experiments, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  production  costs, 
will  bring  only  insignificant  price  Increases 
in  the  retail  stores. 

Other  experts  disagree.  They  say  food  costs 
will  soar. 

This  Is  the  more  likely  result  of  the  new 
look  in  an  Important  segment  of  American 
agriculture.  When  original  costs  go  up  they 
seem  to  increase  at  each  step  In  the  Jotu-ney 
to  the  dinner  tables.  The  cycle  must  end 
there.  It  Is  the  ultimate  consumer  who 
pays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  30, 1965] 
Mr.  Wirtz'  Social  Experiment 

Proposals  by  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard 
Wirtz  to  end  the  use  of  alien  farmworkers 
will  revolutionize  the  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  Florida  and  California. 

The  importation  of  workers  is  now  a  dead 
issue,  the  Secretary  said  after  a  tour  of  Cali- 
fornia farms.  Growers  must  compete  with 
industry  for  domestic  labor  and  attract  it  by 
higher  pay  and  better  conditions. 

The  aim  of  the  Government,  he  said.  Is 
to  develop  a  stable,  and  economically  and 
socially  satisfactory,  supply  of  farm  labor. 

Florida's  experience  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  program  has  not  been  happy.  Re- 
ports which  Senator  Spessard  Holland  put 
in  the  Congressional  Record  show  many 
domestic  workers  recruited  by  citrus  growers 
were  InefBcient  and  quit  after  a  short  period. 
West  Indians,  traditionally  used  in  the  groves 
at  harvest  time,  are  well-trained  profes- 
sionals. Their  earnings  are  an  important 
dollar  source  for  the  countries  that  supply 
them. 

Mr.  Wirtz  envisions  a  minimum-wage  law 
covering  farmworkers — a  proposal  that  south 
Dade  growers  say  would  ruin  them — and  a 
nationwide  chain  of  trailer  parks  to  house 
workers  as  they  follow  the  harvest  season. 

Once  farm  labor  is  organized  to  bargain 
for  itself,  he  declares,  other  benefits  will 
accrue. 

The  plight  of  the  domestic  migrant  laborer 
has  indeed  been  pitiful  and  pressure  to  do 
something  about  this  has  been  growing.  A 
great  deal  in  fact  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Wirtz'  proposals  to  equate  farmwork- 
ers with  other  Industrial  labor  are  bound 
to  cause  serious  disruptions.  Florida's  $600 
million  citrus  and  winter  vegetable  industry 
would  be  a  major  victim. 

Mr.  Wirtz  says  the  social  experiments, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  production  costs, 
will  bring  only  insignificant  price  Increases 
In  the  retail  stores. 

Other  experts  disagree.  They  say  food 
costs  will  soar. 

This  Is  the  more  likely  result  of  the  new 
look  In  an  Important  segment  of  American 
agriculture.  When  original  costs  go  up  they 
seem  to  Increase  at  each  step  In  the  Journey 
to  the  dinner  tables.  The  cycle  must  end 
there.  It  Is  the  ultimate  consumer  who 
pays. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  unsubsidized 
business  of  producing  fresh  food  and 
vegetables  for  American  tables,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  still  operates. 
These  are  not  industries  that  have  price 
supports.  They  do  not  want  price  sup- 
ports. The  further  away  they  can  get 
from  control  or  regulation  by  Uncle 
Sam,  the  better  they  like  it.  It  is  eco- 
nomically naive  to  presume  that  a  sharp 
reduction  in  supply  when  crops  rot  un-  ■ 
harvested  in  the  fields  and  groves,  cou- 
pled with  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
putting  the  remainder  on  the  market 
due  to  the  forced  use  of  unproductive 
workers  at  premium  wages,  will  not  sub- 
stantially increase  the  cost  to  the  house- 
wife. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  "crash  recruitment"  program 
which  promised  1,175  domestic  workers 
in  a  2-week  period— 2  months  ago— 
and  delivered  a  total  of  788—419  of 
whom  were  still  on  the  job  at  the  end  of 
2  weeks — merely  confirmed  the  experl- 
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ence  of  Florida  agricultural  interests 
over  a  period  of  years  in  interstate  re- 
cruitment efforts.  Through  regular 
State  employment  service  charmels, 
through  newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
advertising,  through  distribution  of 
handbills,  and  through  direct  and  per- 
sonal efforts  of  reciniiters  for  individual 
growers,  Florida's  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  had  already  combed  to  the  scalp 
all  of  the  areas  where  Secretaiy  Wirtz 
asserted  that  enough  workers  could  be 
found  to  fill  the  demand. 

On  March  1  the  DeLand  Sun  News  ran 
an  editorial  using  an  old  Bahaman 
proverb  as  a  title,  "When  Eye  No  See, 
Mout'  No  Shud  Talk." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  DeLand   (Fla.)    Sun  News, 

Mar.  1,  1965) 

When  Eye  No  See,  Mout'  No  Shud  Talk 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  "backed  up" 
late  last  week  on  its  heretofore  adamant  po- 
sition concerning  Importation  of  offshore 
citrus  workers  to  Florida.  And,  In  backing 
up.  the  Department  really  took  its  first  for- 
ward stride  since  the  raging  controversy 
began. 

Citrus  and  vegetable  producers  throughout 
Florida  hailed  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wirtz'  decision  to  allow  about  3,500  offshore 
workers  to  remain  In  Florida  until  April  15, 
rather  than  to  reduce  the  vital  labor  force 
by  1,500  effective  March  1. 

The  immediate  crisis  which  had  been  faced 
by  citrus  and  vegetable  growers  was  eased. 
But  in  West  Volusia  and  the  rest  of  central 
Florida,  a  huge  Valencia  orange  crop  still  will 
matiu-e  in  April  and  must  be  harvested. 

Tlie  Wirtz  plan — which  could  appropriately 
be  termed  the  "nertz  plan" — to  cut  back  the 
offshore  labor  force  on  April  15  could  be  a 
staggering  blow  to  growers  and  to  a  segment 
of  the  region's  economy. 

As  we  see  It,  Wirtz  at  his  worst  Is  typical 
of  Federal  foolishness  in  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  fleecy  flight  toward  ivory  tower 
Ideals  without  sufficient  thought  to  or  knowl- 
edge of  actual  situations,  especially  on  a 
regional  level. 

We  add  our  voice  to  those  of  Florida's 
representatives  to  the  playground  on  the 
Potomac  In  patiently  trying  to  present  the 
facts  of  why  offshore  labor  is  required  for 
harvesting  Florida's  citrus  and  vegetable 
crops : 

First,  the  imported  workers  are  good  at 
their  jobs — they  know  how  to  pick  oranges, 
are  happy  to  be  employed  and  make  fair 
wages  imder  prevailing  rates  (established 
generally  by  the  citrus  marketl. 

Many  Bahamans  who  return  year  after 
years  to  work  In  Florida's  citrus  groves  be- 
come expert  pickers.  Such  experts  on  the 
domestic  scene,  made  wayward  by  welfare, 
have  all  but  vanished.  Indeed,  growers  would 
have  a  hard  task  recruiting  25  percent  of  a 
needed  picking  crew  locally. 

Neither  do  migrant  workers  from  Northern 
and  other  Southern  States  show  an  Interest 
In  picking  citrus  fruit.  Very  often  they  arrive 
In  Florida  with  false  Information  regarding 
the  citrus  industry  and  retvu-n  to  whence 
they  came  to  spread  fearful  tales  of  woe — the 
thorns  are  too  sharp,  the  ladders  too  high,  the 
boxes  too  big,  the  sun  too  hot,  the  wind  too 
cold,  the  boss  too  mean,  the  pay  too  low — 
and  the  work  too  hard. 

If  they  tell  their  tales  well  and  long  enough 
they  receive  pats  on  the  back  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  along  with  unemplojrment 


compensation.  And  eventually  there  will  ap- 
pear the  inevitable  television  documentary, 
based  on  exaggerated  incidents  and  inade- 
quate facts,  chastizing  Florida's  growers. 

We  realize  the  citrus  and  vegetable  indus- 
tries in  Florida  are  not  ideal.  But  anything 
rarely  is.  The  Labor  Department  certainly 
can't  make  them  ideal  by  striking  damaging 
blows. 

Perhaps  the  Labor  Department  should  mull 
the  old  Bahaman  proverb:  "When  eye  no  see, 
mout'  no  shud  talk." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Lyle 
C.  Wilson's  column,  "Washington  Win- 
dow," which  was  carried  In  the  Orlando 
Evening  Star  of  March  12,  discusses  the 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  position 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  agricultural  interests  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  offshore 
workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  of  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  "Washington 
Window,"  published  in  the  Orlando  Eve- 
ning Star  of  March  12,  1965,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Orlando  Evening  Star,  Mar.   12, 

1965] 

Florida,  California  Hn  Hardest 

President  Johnson's  Great  Society  has  run 
into  some  bad  trouble  at  the  grassroots. 
More  accurately,  the  bad  trouble  is  at  the 
roots  of  truck  gardens  and  of  citrus  growers 
In  all  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
farmers  raise  perishable  crops. 

The  worst  of  the  trouble  Is  In  California 
and  in  Florida.  Truck  farmers  and  citri:is 
growers  in  these  States  are  pleading  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  for 
farm  laborers  to  harvest  their  crops. 

Wirtz  is  not  tuned  in  to  their  pleas.  The 
Secretary  hears  more  clearly  the  voices  of 
President  Johnson's  liberal  partners  in  the 
Great  Society.  Most  clearly,  Wirtz  can  hear 
the  voices  of  organized  labor  and  of  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  (ADA).  Big 
labor,  ADA,  and  others  have  long  protested 
the  custom  of  importing  Mexican  and  West 
Indian  labor  to  harvest  American  truck  and 
citrus  crops. 

The  West  Indians  came  in  great  numbers 
to  the  citrus  groves  of  Florida,  to  the  potato 
and  snap  bean  farms  of  Long  Island  and 
elsewhere  along  the  east  coast.  The  Mexi- 
cans, famUiarly  known  as  braceros,  streamed 
across  the  border  to  earn  U.S.  dollars  In  Texas 
and  California.  They  were  not  compelled 
to  work  for  U.S.  dollars.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  on  their  own. 

Under  authority  voted  him  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Wirtz  is  moving  to  bar  the  Mexi- 
cans from  the  United  States,  and  to  compel 
the  West  Indians  to  go  home.  He  has  can- 
celed work  permits  of  13.800  foreign  farm 
laborers  now  in  the  United  States  and  or- 
dered them  out. 

L.B.J.'s  partners  argue  that  U.S.  farmwork- 
ers labor  under  shocking  conditions.  Fur- 
ther, they  contend  that  big  growers  take 
advantage  of  foreign  and  domestic  workers 
alike  but,  especially,  utilize  the  foreign  im- 
ports to  keep  labor  costs  down.  Wirtz  and 
his  Labor  Department  policymakers  argue 
that  there  are  4  million  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans among  whom  the  truckfarmers  and 
citrus  growers  should  and  must  recruit  their 
pickers,  thus  reducing  unemplojrment  totals 
which  embarrassed  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's administration  and  continue  to  em- 
barrass his  successor. 

Sounds  like  a  good  Idea,  the  growers  reply, 
but  they  claim  they  have  tried  to  recruit 
Americans  for   these   picking  Jobs   without 


success.  The  Americans  either  will  not  or 
cannot  do  the  work.    So  say  the  growers. 

The  growers  further  assert  that  their  losses 
will  be  in  the  millions  of  dollars  unless  Wirtz 
relents,  thereby  hiking  the  prices  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  Wirtz 
fears  that  ADA  and  big  labor  would  have  his 
head  if  he  doublecrossed  them  on  this  matter 
of  imported  farm  labor.  The  shame  of  It  Is 
that  the  average  citizen — to  whose  food 
budget  this  dispute  Is  Important — has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  facts  for  himself. 
If  he  distrusts  Wirtz  on  suspicion  of  playing 
politics  for  leftwlng  votes,  the  average  Joe 
may  also  distrust  the  growers  on  suspicion 
of  demanding  foreign  labor  because  it  Is 
cheap. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  some  neu- 
tral voices.  John  S.  Knight's  well-edited 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  kids  neither  Itself  nor 
Its  readers.  The  Herald  remarked  edltorlaUy 
that  Florida  employers  at  their  own  expense 
had  recruited  Jobless  Americans  to  pick  and 
pluck. 

"But  it  hasn't  worked  out,"  the  Herald  re- 
ported. "The  Americans  are  not  properly 
trained  and  don't  do  the  Job.  Many  vanish 
after  a  few  days."  They  get  to  sunny  Florida 
and  go  over  the  hill. 

How  a'.x)ut  that,  Mr.  Secretary  Wirtz? 
Answer  up  clearly,  please. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  some 
illusions  concerning  the  art  of  picking 
oranges,  the  usefulness  of  unemployed 
factory  workers  in  citrus  groves,  and  the 
alleged  low  rate  of  pay  for  this  occupa- 
tion, are  dissipated  in  a  brief  editorial 
which,  under  the  title  "Tricks  to  the 
Picker's  Trade,"  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 16  Orlando  Evening  Star.  I  point  out 
that  the  world's  champion  cicrus  picker 
mentioned  in  this  editorial  is  a  native 
American  from  my  home  county  in 
Florida. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Orlando  Evening  Star,  Feb.   16, 
1965] 

Tricks  to  the  Picker's  Trade 

What's  so  difficult  about  picking  citrus? 
Looks  like  anybody  could  do  It. 

Well,  picking  cltnis  is  Just  like  anything 
else.  You  have  to  know  how  to  do  It.  You 
have  to  have  a  system.  The  better  the  sys- 
tem,  the  more  you  can  pick,  and  the  more 
you  pick  the  more  money  you  make. 

Lewis  Matthews,  who  works  for  Zolkos  & 
McGraw  In  Davenport,  Is  the  world's  cham- 
pion citrus  picker.  He  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship In  a  free-for-all  contest  In  3  suc- 
cessive years. 

He  says  you  should  place  your  ladder  deep 
within  the  tree  so  that  you  can  pick  fruit 
from  all  angles.  You  should  have  a  good  bag 
from  which  you  can  eApty  the  fruit  through 
the  bottom,  and  you  should  keep  It  between 
the  knees  and  the  ladder  while  picking.  Then 
you  don't  pull  the  orange  off,  you  twist  It. 

There  are  other  tricks  In  this  trade  and 
no  doubt  Matthews  knows  them  all.  He  can 
pick  26  boxes  an  hour. 

And  Matthews  knows  better  than  most 
that  an  Inexperienced,  careless  picker  can  do 
more  damage  to  the  trees  than  the  total  value 
of  the  fruit  he  picks.    Fruit  Is  damaged  too. 

Of  course  most  anyone  can  pick  oranges  off 
a  tree,  but  they  can't  do  It  on  a  commercial 
basis  without  experience,  skill,  and  care.  A 
band  of  clvunsy,  careless  pickers  can  do  more 
damage  to  fruit  and  groves  than  locusts  in  a 
wheat  field. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Recruitment  efforts  which  Florida 
growers  have  maintained  continuously 
over  the  years  in  search  of  domestic 
workers  are  still  continuing  is  illustrated 
by  an  article  in  the  March  19  issue  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  entitled  "Urgent 
Call  Goes  Out  for  Pickers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^rticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^lECORo, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Mar.  19,  19651 
Urgent  Call  Goes  Out  for  Pickers 

Officials  of  the  Florida  State  Employment 
Service  yesterday  issued  an  urgent  call  for 
citrus  fruitpickers. 

.■According  to  C.  D.  Wilder,  Jr.,  of  the 
service's  Winter  Park  Office,  fruitpickers  are 
now  needed  in  "unlimited"  numbers  to  serve 
through  June. 

Organized  c.ews  of  pickers  seeking  em- 
ploj-ment  should  contact  Wilder  at  the  em- 
ployment service  office  in  the  State  Building, 
Winter  Park. 

Individuals  seeking  this  work  should  con- 
tact the  regular  interviewers  at  the  employ- 
ment service. 

Those  wishing  to  apply  for  Jobs  as  pickers 
need  not  have  prior  experience,  but  must  be 
physically  able  to  perform  this  type  of  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Florida  State  Employment  Service  was 
carrying  articles  in  the  newspapers,  over 
the  radio,  and  over  the  television  asking 
for  workers  and  stating  the  critical  need 
for  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  need  for  workers  to  harvest  the  crops 
and  the  appeal  of  the  good  earnings  to 
be  made  are  having  an  unexpected  effect 
which  has  brought  about  shock  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  State  and  Federal 
officials  alike. 

I  ask  that  Senators  listen  to  thif .  Re- 
cent issues  of  our  Florida  papers  have 
reported  the  discovery  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  youngsters  are  skipping 
school  to  work  as  fruitpickers,  a  situa- 
tion which  has  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  school  authorities  and  officials  of 
both  the  State  industrial  commission 
and  the  department  of  labor.  A  typical 
article  was  published  in  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale News  of  March  19  under  the  head- 
line. "Citrus  Picking  Truant  Pupils  a 
Big  Problem." 

This  article  is  so  interesting  that  I 
should  read  it  in  full.  I  do  not  believe 
that  many  people  have  the  information 
that  a  great  displacement  of  our  schools 
has  been  brought  about  by  this  very:dif- 
ficult  problem.  • 

I  ask  that  Senators  listen  to  this  ar- 
ticle. This  is  a  rather  sardonic  expres- 
sion of  what  has  happened.  The  ar- 
ticle speaks  of  thousands  of  schoolboys. 
Of  course,  we  know  it  is  not  football 
time.  I  expect  that  these  big,  sturdy, 
well-trained  youngsters  from  our  high 
schools  have  been  happy  to  make  $18  or 
$20  a  day,  'which  they  can  do  picking 
fruit.  I  shall  read  the  article: 
[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  Mar.  19, 
1965) 

Cmius  Picking  Truant  Pupils  a  Bio 
Problem 

Lakeland. — Truant  officers  are  turning  out 
In  force  after  kids  skipping  school  in  the 
Florida  Citrus  Belt  to  work  as  fruitpickers. 


A  special  investigator  for  the  Florida  In- 
dustri.^l  Commission  workmen's  compensa- 
tion division.  F.  Milton  Brown,  reported  yes- 
terday the  total  of  such  youngsters  may  be 
in  the  thousands.  In  most  cases,  he  said, 
parents  think  they  are  in  school. 

Gordon  Wilson,  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment Wage  and  Hour  Division,  added  there 
are  some  underage  workers  whose  parents 
know  they  are  cutting  classes  to  work. 

"QUITE  serious" 

"Some  parents  welcome  it — and  then  won- 
der wliy  their  children  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  fruitpickers.  These  children 
deserve  the  right  to  get  an  education,"  he 
said. 

He  said  the  situation  has  become  "quite 
serious"  in  the  citrus  belt  as  the  Valencia 
harvest  picks  up  and  both  he  and  Brown 
h.ave  had  calls  from  school  and  juvenile 
court  officials  seeking  help  in  curbing  the 
class  cutting. 

Both  officials  promised  a  crackdown  "as 
extensive  as  necessary  to  stop  these  viola- 
tions." State  law  requires  that  youngsters 
under  16  have  a  permit  before  being  allowed 
to  work. 

Several  labor  crew  leaders  have  been 
warned  in  the  past  few  days  about  hiring 
underage  workers,  the  officials  said.  They 
said  violators  of  child  labor  laws  will  be 
prosecuted — including  parents  if  tliey  are 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  very  seriously 
if  the  right  hand  knows  what  the  left 
hand  is  reporting  over  at  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Here  is  a  report  from  field- 
workers  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  which  tells 
about  the  large  truancy  problem  in  the 
Florida  schools.  Incidentally,  this  took 
place  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Wirtz  ordered 
compulsory  2-week  vacations  on  the  part 
of  3,500  citrus  pickers.  We  were  forced 
to  keep  them  on,  house  them,  feed  them, 
and  do  everything  else  in  the  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  let  them  go 
back  to  work  at  the  end  of  those  2 
weeks.  To  further  illustrate  the  need  we 
have  for  them,  we  kept  them  there, 
housed  them  and  fed  them.  I  must  say 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  he  finally  let  them  go  back 
to  work. 

I  read  from  the  article : 

"Some  parents  welcome  It — and  then 
wonder  why  their  children  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  as  fruitpickers.  These  chil- 
dren deserve  the  right  to  get  an  education." 
he  said. 

That  is  Mr.  Gordon  Wilson,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  speaking.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose Mr.  Wirtz  would  learn  about  this  if 
I  did  not  put  the  information  in  the 
Record.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
putting  it  in  the  Record.  I  want  the 
Secretary  to  know  that  his  own  field  in- 
spectors for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
are  reporting  the  serious  truancy  which 
is  occurring  in  an  effort  to  keep  our  fruit 
from  rotting  in  Florida.  More  power  to 
those  boys. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

He  said  the  situation  has  become  "quite 
seriotis"  in  the  citrus  belt  as  the  Valencia 
harvest  picks  up  and  both  he  and  Brown 
have  had  calls  from  school  and  juvenile 
court  officials  seeking  help  in  curbing  the 
class  cutting. 

Both  officials  promised  a  crackdown  "as 
extensive  as  necessary  to  stop  these  viola- 
tions."    State  law  requires  that  youngsters 


under  16  have  a  permit  before  being  allowed 
to  v,rork. 

Several  labor  crew  leaders  have  been 
warned  m  the  past  few  days  about  hiring 
underage  workers,  the  officials  said.  They 
said  violators  of  child  labor  laws  will  be 
prosecuted — including  parents  if  they  are 
involved. 

We  have  Mr.  Wirtz'  fieldmen  not  only 
covering  the  situation,  but  putting  out 
news  articles  to  the  effect  that  they 
intend  to  prosecute  if  the  parents  do  not 
keep  their  boys  in  school  instead  of  in 
the  citrus  fields. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
we  may  put  the  list  of  truants  in  the 
dropout  class  and  authorize  about  $1  bil- 
lion to  take  care  of  them? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
do  that.  These  boys  are  motivated  by  a 
patriotic  urge.  They  know  this  is  a 
problem.  They  hear  their  fathers,  un- 
cles, and  neighbors  talking  about  the 
serious  problem.  They  also  hear  that 
they  can  make  $18  a  day  as  citrus  pickers 
of  Valencias.  They  think  that  this  is 
not  such  a  serious  part  of  the  school 
year,  having  finished  with  the  football 
program  and  others,  and  ask  themselves 
why  they  should  not  help  out  in  the 
emergency.  I  do  not  find  much  fault 
with  that.  They  are  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing.  But  I  admit  the  Senator  is 
right  in  that  when  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  an  educational  bill,  one  of  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  which  is  to  cure  the 
dropout  problem,  we  see  here  this  sad 
news  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  is  a  party  to  it  in  a  way. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  Department  en- 
courages this  practice,  but  it  has  brought 
on  a  condition  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  boys  to 
be  down  there  picking  fruit. 

I  shall  not  take  longer,  because  I  see 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
make  remarks  on  this  subject.  I  have 
an  article  about  strenuous  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  mechanical  picker.  What  if  we 
do  develop  a  successful  mechanical 
picker?  Does  it  help  to  have  workers 
who  have  been  in  a  field  of  activity  re- 
moved, who  have  earned  good  earnings 
several  months  each  year?  I  do  not 
think  that  would  help. 

In  an  article  in  the  citrus  edition  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  of  March  28,  the 
writer  faces  the  dilemma  of  the  citrus 
industry  confronted  with  a  nonexistent 
supply  of  domestic  labor  and  the  refusal 
of  Secretary  Wirtz  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  workers,  and  comes  up 
with  the  question,  "Is  Mechanical  Picker 
the  Answer?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Labor  Harvesting  Story  :  Is  Mechanical 
Picker  the  Answer? 

Florida's  ability  to  produce  a  golden  har- 
vest of  approximately  170  million  boxes  of 
oranges  within  the  next  10  years  can  easily 
turn  into  a  giant  fiasco  of  economic  loss  be- 
cause of  an  inadequate  labor  supply  to  har- 
vest the  fruit. 

Indeed,  labor  has  been  the  top  citrus  story 
during  the  past  year  and  It  continues. 
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The  only  foreseeable  hope  for  the  future 
lies  m   the   development   of   a   mechanical 
harvester  that  will  do  the  Job  fast  enough 
and  cheap  enough  without  killing  the  trees. 
Until  this  comes  about,  however,  it  is  a 
story  of  growers  fighting  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment  and   Its  head   man.   Secretary   of 
Labor  Willard  W.  Wirtz. 
Simply  stated,' the  problem  Is  as  follows: 
In  certain  areas  of  the  country,  large  per- 
centages of  unemployment  exist.     To  help 
ease  the  situation,  the  Labor  Secretary  wants 
to  put  the   unemployed   of   the  Nation   to 
work  picking  agricultural  crops. 

Citrus  industry  officials  are  In  sympathy 
with  the  plan.  They  have  long  used  U.S. 
domestics  for  fruit  harvest  but  the  supply  has 
never  been  large  enough.  To  augment  it, 
they  have  used  workers  from  offshore  Islands 
who  have  become  highly  skilled. 

Gradually,  Secretary  Wirtz  has  been  re- 
ducing the  number  of  offshore  workers  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  country  to  work  in  citrus 
and  in  other  areas  of  agricultural  harvest. 

To  replace  them,  his  office  has  engaged  In 
a  recruitment  program  wherein  U.S.  unem- 
ployed have  been  sent  to  the  State  to  harvest 
citrus. 

After  careful  appraisal  of  the  results,  the 
Industry  has  termed  the  experiment  "noble 
and  nothing."  Others  say  the  labor  situation 
has  gone  from  "bad  to  Wirtz." 

Florida  citrus  people  say  they  are  more 
than  willing  to  hire  able-bodied  men  who 
want  to  work.  And  they  are  willing  to  pay 
good  wages  for  the  work. 

However,  workers  sent  here  under  the 
Wirtz  program  have  not  wanted  to  work  and 
in  fact,  have  left  citrus  growers  with  a  stag- 
gering financial  loss. 

Despite  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Indus- 
try and  its  leading  organizations,  Secretary 
Wirtz  has  remained  adamant  about  certify- 
ing sufficient  offshore  laborers. 

The  battle  has  been  fought  In  the  Florida 
press — in  which  the  Sentinel  has  played  a 
major  r^e  In  the  Industry's  behalf — at  Gov- 
ernment hearings,  and  on  the  floors  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  Washington.  Industry 
people  now  say  that  any  decision  to  give  re- 
lief will  have  to  come  from  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

Not  only  has  the  industry  suffered  large 
financial  losses  from  the  Wirtz  program  but 
hundreds  of  growers  watched  mldseason 
crops  of  oranges  fall  to  the  ground  because 
sufficient  harvesters  were  not  available. 

Rutledge  has  estimated  the  loss  to  grow- 
ers from  mldseason  crops  not  being  picked 
at  from  $4  to  $6  million. 

What  about  Valencias? 

The  crop  will  be  sufflclently  mature  for 
full  harvest  during  the  first  2  weeks  in  April. 
But  at  that  date,  the  3,500  offshore  workers 
In  the  country  will  have  been  sent  home 
unless  Wirtz  changes  his  present  status. 

Rutledge  says  almost  30  million  boxes  of 
fruit  will  remain  for  harvest  at  April  15. 

"In  order  to  cope  with  this  Immediate 
problem,  the  Florida  citrus  industry  needs 
and  must  have  from  some  source — domestic 
or  offshore — a  supplemental  labor  force  of 
qualified  workers  of  at  least  3.500  or  4,000 
persons  to  avoid  economic  losses  which  would 
aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars,"  he  said. 
Tbis  is  in  addition  to  the  estimated  10,000 
domestic  workers  expected  to  be  available  at 
toat  time. 

Other  agricultural  States  have  experienced 
the  same  sad  record  with  Wirtz,  especially 
this  season. 

Unless  relief  is  granted,  the  situation  Is 
even  more  bleak  for  the  future. 

Mutual  estimates  that  by  the  1967-68  sea- 
son, nearly  40,000  workers  will  be  needed  to 
liarvest  the  crop. 

Failing  In  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
'''rtz,  the  only  answer  lies  In  pie  fast  devel- 
(^ment  of  a  mechanical  fruit  picker. 

Currently  under  way  at  the  Lake  Alfred 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  is  such  a  mechan- 


ical harvester.  Private  companies  are  also 
working  on  the  problem. 

The  work  at  Lake  Alfred  Is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Glenn  Coppcx:k,  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer working  for  the  Florida  Citrus  Com- 
mission. 

Coppock  has  devised  a  machine  which 
grapples  onto  the  limbs  of  the  tree  and 
shakes  the  fruit  loose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  growers  of 
tree  crops,  this  may  be  the  only  answer, 
however  long  it  may  be  in  coming.  Un- 
like the  growers  of  tomatoes,  sti-aw- 
berries,  celery,  lettuce,  and  other  annual 
crops,  the  citrus  grower  can  neither  cut 
down  his  production  nor  move  his  opera- 
tion to  another  country  between  seasons. 
He  has  invested  5  years  of  his  time  and 
thousands  of  dollars  to  bring  each  tree 
to  bearing  age,  and  the  trees  will  not 
desist  from  blossoming  and  setting  fruit 
simply  because  there  will  be  no  one  to 
pick  it  when  it  reaches  maturity.  Can 
the  many  small  growers,  unable  to  sell 
their  crops  and  continue  the  grove  care 
necessary  to  protect  their  investment, 
survive  until  a  practical  mechanical 
picker  is  developed,  and  could  they  afford 
one  when  that  time  arrives?  While 
Secretary  Wirtz  is  dead  wrong  now  in  his 
contention  that  only  -  the  "factory 
farmer"  is  affected  by  his  obstinacy,  if 
he  persists  in  it  that  may  well  be  the  case 
by  the  time  a  substitute  for  supplemental 
foreign  workers  is  available  to  the  citrus 
industry. 

I  find  it  incomprehensible  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  holds  adamantly  to 
an  attitude  which  does  violence  to  at 
least  five  of  the  programs  which  are  re- 
garded as  vitally  important  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  to 
the  American  people  in  his  plan  for  the 
development  of  a  great  society.  These 
are: 

First.  The  foreign-aid  program. 

I  have  dealt  with  that  at  some  length. 

Second.  Help  to  the  American  farmer. 
In  this  instance  broad  and  important 
segments  of  agriculture  which  produce 
crops  that  are  not  price  supported  are 
being  seriously  dajnaged,  rather  than 
helped. 

Is  that  helping  the  American  fanner? 

Third.  Education:  While  on  the  one 
hand  the  administration  proposes  meas- 
ures to  discourage  school  dropouts,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  creates  a  situation 
which  encourages  them. 

Fourth.  The  poverty  program,  which 
proposes  intensive  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
employment, while  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor pursues  a  course  which  will  eliminate 
the  jobs  of  workers  in  packing  plants, 
processing  plants,  transportation,  and  in 
the  large  group  of  what  I  term  hand- 
maiden industries  producing  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  agricultural  equipment, 
boxes,  cartons,  and  cans,  and  numerous 
other  commodities  which  are  produced 
largely  for  the  service  of  agriculture  and 
the  great  consuming  public  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  food 
supply. 

Fifth.  The  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, which  will  certainly  not  be  im- 
proved If  the  bulk  of  our  foodstuffs  must 
be  imported  from  other  countries  to 
which  growing  and  canning  of  perishable 
crops  are  transferred. 


It  must  be  assumed  that  Secretary 
Wirtz  has  either  not  comprehended  the 
plans  of  the  administration  in  these 
fields,  or  is  not  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
grams to  which  the  President  has  sig- 
nified his  dedication.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  explain  the  damage  which  he  is 
doing  not  only  to  the  programs  on  which 
the  administration  has  placed  so  much 
emphasis,  but  to  the  economy  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  again  stat- 
ing that  I  hope  there  will  be  unity  on 
the  part  of  people  who  love  agriculture 
and  agricultural  producers  by  funda- 
mental constitutional  thinking  about  the 
work  that  goes  on  in  our  rural  areas  that 
is  not  to  be  found  to  the  same  degree  inj 
other  sections  of  the  Nation.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  pooling  our  efforts.  I  pledge 
myself,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that 
now  that  we  have  gotten  around  the  cor- 
ner in  Florida,  we  not  remain  still  until 
next  fall.  We  have  great  apprehension 
about  what  may  happen  next  fall,  when 
our  need  will  be  much  greater.  It  will 
be  progressively  acute  until  the  follow- 
ing year. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Mxtrphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1. 
for  his  remarks.  He  has  covered  the 
situation  extremely  well,  much  better 
than  I  could.  I  congratulate  him  for 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  able  through 
his  efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  his  State. 

I  assure  him  that  my  colleague  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL],  and  I  will  not  rest.  This  seems  to 
be  a  makeshift  arrangement.  I  believe 
the  farmers  of  America  have  the  right 
to  plan  for  the  future,  to  know  under 
what  conditions  they  can  operate,  and  to 
know  w-hat  rules  and  regulations  they 
may  expect  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  intention  of  rest- 
ing, and  will  press  on  until  there  is  an 
entire  resolution  of  these  questions. 

We  have  explained  the  problems  to  the 
Secretary;  we  have  recited  the  history  of 
the  situation;  we  have  told  him  of  the 
need  for  immediate  action;  we  have 
warned  him  of  the  damage  to  our  largest 
industry,  for  which  he  must  take  full 
responsibility.  He  alone  of  all  those  in- 
volved makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  ar- 
rive at  a  practical  solution. 

It  has  been  continually  explained  with 
facts  and  figures  that  the  Secretary's 
plan  for  domestic  recruitment  has  been 
a  dismal  failure  and  that,  excellent 
though  it  may  have  been  in  theory,  in 
practice  it  will  not  and  carmot  work. 

I  wish  to  put  into  the  Record  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Wirtz  from  Governor 
Brown,  of  California,  who  agreed  with 
Secretary  Wirtz  until  February  19,  In 
which  letter  he  states : 

As  a  followup  on  our  telephone  con  versa-' 
tion  of  February  18,  I  want  to  Inform  you 
that,  in  spite  of  our  concerted  efforts  to 
recruit  American  farmworkers,  all  of  the 
evidence  indicates  that  In  the  very  near 
futiire  It  will  be  necessary  for  our  depart- 
ment of  employment  to  certify  to  the  need 
for  a  substantial  number  of  foreign  workers 
to  work  in  our  California  crops. 

Those  foreign  workers  have  been  cer- 
tified.   They  have  been  certified  under 
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the  regulations  and  criteria  fixed  by  the 
Secretary.  They  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  California, 

Governor's  Office, 
Sacramento,  February  19, 1965. 

Hon.   W.  WiLLARD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of,  Labor,  U.S.  Department  of 
Zabor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bill:  As  a  foUowup  on  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  February  18,  I  want 
to  Infonn  you  that,  in  spite  of  our  concerted 
efforts  to  recruit  American  farmworkers,  all 
of  the  evidence  indicates  that  In  the  very 
near  future  it  will  be  necessary  for  our 
department  of  employment  to  certify  to  the 
need  for  a  substantial  number  of  foreign 
workers  to  work  in  our  California  crops. 

Our  lemon  harvest  in  Vent\ira  County  Is 
now  short  some  1,000  workers  despite  very 
active  recruitment  efforts  in  all  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  San  Joaquin  Delta  area  aspara- 
gus harvest  has  begun  and  between  March 
15  and  March  31  the  labor  requirements  will 
exceed  4,000  workers. 

In  the  lemon  harvest  we  have  not  yet 
received  a  request  for  foreign  workers,  but 
we  understand  that  a  request  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future.  The  citrus  in- 
dustry has  complied  fully  with  the  condi- 
tions required  by  your  regulations  and  their 
request  will  therefore  receive  our  prompt 
certification.  Lemons  shipped  from  January 
1,  1965,  to  date  amounted  to  1,955  carloads  as 
compared  with  3,571  carloads  for  the  same 
period  in  1964. 

We  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  asparagus  cutters  than  can  be 
supplied  through  intensive  recruitment  ef- 
forts. Your  own  Department  of  Labor  farm 
experts  will  tell  you  that  great  economic 
loss  can  result  from  even  a  2-day  delay  in 
cuUlng  an  asparagus  bed. 

The  southern  California  strawberry  har- 
vest, the  northern  California  vegetable  cul- 
tivation work  and  the  south  coast  vegetable 
harvest  will  present  fvirther  potential  labor 
shortage  problems  within  the  next  6  weeks. 
The  date  pollination  in  Coachella  Valley 
is  not  being  accomplisMed  despite  the  grow- 
ers' willingness  to  meet  your  general  adverse 
effect  wage  standards  including  a  very  satis- 
factory piece-rate  wage  schedule.  Al  Tle- 
bvLTg  feels  that  the  higher  piece  rates  will 
produce  higher  earnings  for  qualified  work- 
ers than  the  $1.50  per  hour  wage  guarantee 
with  the  old  piece  rates. 

As  you  know,  I  have  consistently  insisted 
that  American  workers  be  given  every  opp>or- 
tunity  to  fill  our  farm  Jobs  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  your  regulations.  I  have 
also  insisted  that  when  farm  Jobs  remain 
unfilled  after  every  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  our  American  workers,  then  foreign 
workers,  xinder  Public  Law  414,  should  be 
utilized  In  order  to  maintain  California's 
Impwrtant    agricultural    economy. 

Because  of  the  serious  damage  to  our 
State's  economy  which  would  result  from 
farm  labor  shortages,  I  most  urgently  request 
that  you  take  the  folltrwlng  actions: 

1.  Authorize  the  California  director  of  em- 
ployment to  transfer  those  Japanese  workers 
who  are  now  on  "standby"  status  to  such 
other  California  areas  and  crop  activities 
as  have  a  need  for  their  services. 

2.  Modify  your  amended  regulation  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1965,  to  permit  our  date  growers  to 
offer  higher  piece  rates  with  the  same  hourly 
guarantees  as  are  required  of  other  growers. 
These  are  the  same  piece  rates  you  indicated 
as  satisfactory  on  February  3,  1965,  and  later 
confirmed  as  satisfactory  in  your  letter  of 
February  5  to  Al  Tleburg. 


3.  Make  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
Mexican  Government  to  insure  the  prompt 
processing  of  Mexican  workers  into  this  State 
if  their  services  become  necessary  within 
the  next  month. 

I  am  Informed  that  you  will  meet  with 
some  of  our  California  Congressmen  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  to  discuss  California's  farm  labor 
situation.  I  have  asked  Al  Tleburg,  Charlie 
Paul,  and  Irv  Sprague  to  represent  me  at  this 
meeting. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  meeting 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  give  American  workers  the  first 
opportunity  for  employment  in  our  available 
farm  Jobs.  I  also  hope  that  we  will  be  as- 
sured that  you  will  authorize  foreign  work- 
ers under  Public  Law  414  if  our  recruitment 
efforts  do  not  produce  enough  domestic 
workers  to  fill  all  of  the  farm  labor  needs  of 
California. 

I  will  be  most  anxious  to  hear  from  your 
western  representative.  Ken  Robertson,  In 
the  hope  that  he  can  assist  us  In  solving 
this  pressing  problem. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  G.  Brown, 

Governor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  is  destroying  existing  jobs, 
forcing  important  industries  out  of 
State — millions  of  dollars  of  payroll  have 
gone  over  the  border  to  Mexico — and 
denying  work  to  thousands  of  people  who 
need  it  badly.  He  is  forcing  good  citi- 
zens, small  landowners,  and  farmers  who 
have  for  many  years  provided  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy  of  our  State  to  give 
up  their  life's  work,  to  go  out  of  business, 
or  face  possible  bankruptcy.  It  seems 
that  he  has  declared  war  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

I  object  to  it.  I  see  no  reason  for  it. 
I  challenge  him  to  make  his  case  in 
public. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  charged  with  the  general  welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  members  of  the 
work  force  of  our  Nation,  and  not  merely 
the  whims,  plans,  or  policies  currently 
popular  with  a  few  labor  leaders,  or  so- 
ciologists with  little  or  no  practical  ex- 
perience, to  the  detriment  of  the  most 
important  industry  in  our  State. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  labor  unions, 
I  have  had  extensive  experience  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
and  the  general  welfare  of  my  com- 
munity. I  find  myself  appalled,  first,  at 
his  apparent  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  situation  and,  second,  at  his  shock- 
ing disregard  for  what  is  obviously  the 
public  interest. 

The  Secretary  went  to  California  to 
look  at  the  farm  situation  firsthand, 
and  it  was  our  hope  that  when  he  re- 
turned he  would  suggest  some  relief  for 
an  unbeUevable  and  unbearable  situa- 
tion existing  there. 

I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion my  disappointment  in  Secretary 
Wirtz'  visit  to  California.  Apparently, 
the  testimony  of  the  State's  two  U.S. 
Senators,  its  Governor,  its  director  of 
emplojonent,  leading  union  offlcials,  as 
well  as  almost  everyone  Involved  in  the 
State's  largest  industry  is  not  enough 
for  our  Secretary  of  Labor. 

He  insisted  on  seeing  it  firsthand.  I 
welcomed  the  Secretary  to  my  State  and 
expressed  hope  that  he  would  go  to  Cali- 
fornia "^ith  open  eyes,  open  ears,  and 


open  mind.  After  reading  the  reports  of 
his  trip,  I  can  only  conclude  that  his 
mind  was  made  up  before  he  went  and 
that  his  visit  was  nothing  more  than 
theatrics  staged  to  display  evidence  to 
support  his  preconceived  opinion.  At  the 
invitation  of  his  office  to  submit  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  regarding 
his  trip,  I  suggested  that  California's  able 
and  knowledgeable  young  assemblyman. 
Jack  Veneman,  a  Modesto  farmer,  ac- 
company the  Secretary. 

Assemblyman  Veneman  was  told  there 
was  not  room.  Therefore  he  could  not 
go.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  Secretary 
were  truly  interested  in  securing  all 
points  of  view  and  if  he  were  sincere  in 
his  invitation  for  suggestions,  he  would 
have  made  room.  Perhaps  what  he 
really  meant  was  there  was  no  room  for 
any  opinions  other  than  his  own. 

All  of  the  leaders  of  the  State— both 
civic  and  political — are  in  agreement  as 
to  the  need.  The  press  has  been  loud 
and  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  on  Wednesday, 
April  7,  in  the  Press-Telegram  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  entitled  "Bring  Back  the 
Bracero";  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  Thursday,  April  1,  1965,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hope  Won't  Harvest  Crops"— 
and  they  are  not  referring  to  my  old 
friend.  Bob  Hope;  an  editorial  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1965,  entitled, 
"Wirtz  Follows  His  Script";  and  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  Tuesday,  March  16,  1965, 
entitled  "Growers  Need  Labor  Guaran- 
tee," which  points  out  that  the  crisis  will 
not  come  tomorrow  or  next  week,  but 
is  here  today,  that  30  percent  of  the 
planting  time  for  the  tomato  crop  has 
already  passed,  and  that  producers  can- 
not get  their  crops  in  the  ground,  be- 
cause there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will 
have  the  labor  to  harvest  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  Apr.  7,  1965] 
Bring  Back  the  Bracero 

Because  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz 
refuses  to  admit  the  realities  of  the  farm 
labor  problem  in  California,  this  State  faces 
an  agricultural  crisis  which  can  affect  tbe 
economic  well-being  of  millions  of  citizens. 

The  crisis  stems  from  the  expiration,  last 
December,  of  the  program  under  which 
Mexican  farmworkers  came  to  California  to 
help  harvest  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

It  was  and  is  the  contention  of  Secretary 
Wirtz  that  domestic  American  labor  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  this  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
need  for  farmworkers  is  not  being  met  by 
domestic  labor,  with  the  result  that  agrlcul- 
-tural  production  suffers. 

Despite  the  end  of  the  so-called  bracero 
program.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  the  power 
under  Public  Law  414,  an  immigration  act, 
to  let  foreign  workers  enter  this  country 
temporarily.  He  has  refused  to  exercise  this 
power. 

When  the  bracero  program  ended,  he  im- 
mediately slammed  the  door  against  further 
imports  of  farm  labor.  Growers  couldn't  get 
enough  American  workers  to  pick  crops.  Ci 
desperation.  State  Employment  Director  Al- 
bert Tleburg  asked  Wirtz  to  authorize  the 
use  of  5,100  Mexican  nationals  In  the  vege- 
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table  fields.  Governor  Brown,  himself, 
echoed  the  request.  Wirtz  merely  answered 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  growers  had 
cooperated  fully  In  recruiting  farm  help  from 
the  State's  unemployed.  About  10  days  ago, 
after  a  tour  of  California  farm  areas,  he 
criticized  living  quarters  offered  by  some 
growers  and  declared  that  the  fanners  must 
just  learn  to  live  without  the  Importation 
of  Mexican  nationals. 

Meanwhile,  fruit  and  vegetables  rotted  on 
the  ground.  Farmers  began  to  curtail  plant- 
ings because  of  the  uncertainty  of  getting 
labor  to  do  the  harvest.  Some  canners  were 
reported  thinking  about  moving  their  opera- 
tions to  Mexico.  The  Bank  of  America  an- 
nounced it  would  not  lend  money  to  farm- 
ers to  plant  crops  requiring  stoop  labor  if 
there  was  no  reasonable  expectation  ttf  ade- 
quate labor   to  harvest  crops. 

Right  now  Is  the  period  of  smallest  need 
for  harvest  workers,  and  yet  the  farmers  are 
having  trouble.  There  has  been  a  reported 
drop  of  approximately  40  percent  in  tomato 
plantings  this  year  from  last.  If  difficulties 
are  encountered  now,  what  will  the  problem 
be  next  September  at  the  peak  of  operations? 

Senator  George  Mxtrphy,  who  Is  leading 
the  campaign  to  permit  the  importation  of 
Mexican  farmworkers,  contends  that  the 
stubborn  attitude  of  Secretary  Wirtz  Is  hurt- 
ing small  growers  very  seriously,  driving  agri- 
culture to  Mexico,  and  creating  unemploy- 
ment. Teamsters  and  longshoremen  are  suf- 
fering loss  of  work.  Cutbacks  In  production 
of  vegetables  can  eliminate  the  Jobs  of  can- 
nery workers  and  raise  the  prices  which 
housewives  must  pay  at  the  grocery  store. 

At  the  heart  of  Secretary  Wirtz'  opposition 
to  the  bracero  program  Is  the  contention  that 
It  was  a  slave-labor  program  which  exploited 
Mexican  workers  while  denying  jobs  to  Cali- 
fornia's unemployed.  But  columnist  Caspar 
Weinberger  recently  pointed  out: 

"The  Mexican  workers  signed  up  years  in 
advance,  hoping  their  names  would  be  drawn 
so  they  could  come  to  California  to  work. 
Their  working,  living,  and  traveling  condi- 
tions were  carefully  regulated  and  improved 
by  governmental  and  private  agreements. 
And,  most  Important  of  all,  there  never  were 
anywhere  near  enough  domestic  workers  wil- 
ling to  harvest  the  row  crops  that  make  up 
the  staple  of  California  agriculture." 

The  Department  of  Labor  tried  to  recruit 
American  workers  but  fell  flat  on  its  face. 
Willing  domestic  workers  were  found  to  be 
Insufficient  In  quantity  and  quality;  and 
when  they  did  appear  for  work,  they  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  stay  on  the  Job. 
It  was  more  rewarding  to  go  on  relief. 

A  point  which  Secretary  Wirtz  evades  Is 
that  the  law  requires  domestic  labor  to  be 
hired  before  foreign  workers  are  authorized. 
The  bracero  can  be  hired  only  In  the  absence 
of  the  domestic.  Thus.  It's  not  actually  a 
question  of  putting  willing  American  work- 
ers out  of  Jobs. 

During  the  bracero  program,  California 
growers  used  about  90,000  Mexicans  and  about 
40,000  domestic  workers.  This  offers  some 
Idea  of  the  vacuiun  of  labor  which  has  been 
created. 

Why  did  Mexicans  clamor  for  the  slave  Jobs 
on  California  farms?  The  answer  is  that  in 
tenns  of  the  cost  of  living  In  Mexico,  they 
wre  well  paid.  The  bracero  program  was  a 
happy  situation  for  them,  for  Mexico,  for  the 
California  growers,  for  the  California  econ- 
omy, and  for  Just  about  everybody — except 
Secretary  Wirtz. 

The  experiment  since  last  December  has 
proven  that  domestics  cannot  or  will  not  fill 
the  needs  of  California  growers.  It  has  pro- 
duced economic  hardships;  it  promises  fur- 
^ber,  more  serious  hardships.  Therefore,  the 
|™«  has  come  for  Secretary  Wirtz  .to  admit 
•bat  the  bracero  is  needed  and  to  proceed 
*»th  the  negotiations  necessary  to  assure  his 
"ervioes  for  California  growers.  Further  delay 
^'11  cause  Irreparable  damage. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  1,  1965] 
Hope  Won't  Harvest  Crops 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  ended  his 
California  tour  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  substantial  importation  of  foreign  la- 
bor is  no  longer  needed  to  help  harvest  crops. 

We  hope  he  is  right. 

We  hope  that  higher  minimum  wages  will 
attract  enough  willing  and  able  domestic 
workers  to  replace  the  107,000  Mexican  bra- 
ceros  who  were  so  essential  to  California 
agriculture  last  year. 

We  share  the  Labor  Secretary's  disgust  at 
the  deplorable  living  conditions  he  found  at 
some  farm  labor  camps  during  his  Inspec- 
tion trip  last  week.  These  hovels  are  shame- 
ful and  they  must  be  improved. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  no  assurance 
that  either  Increased  wages  or  Improved 
housing  conditions  will  lure  unemployed 
Americans  in  sufficient  numbers  to  the  fields. 
Governor  Brown  and  Albert  Tieberg,  head 
of  the  State  department  of  employment, 
conceded  this  when  they  formally  requested 
8,000  Mexican  workers  for  the  April  harvest. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  78)  last  December  31, 
Brown  called  for  a  gradual  5-year  phaseout 
of  the  use  of  foreign  workers.  Wirtz,  how- 
ever, seems  intent  on  making  the  transition 
period  much  shorter. 

By  keeping  pressure  on  the  growers  who 
have  previously  used  braceros,  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary hopes  to  make  them  try  harder  to  re- 
cruit domestic  workers  and  to  Improve  liv- 
ing conditions.  He  has  already  Increased  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.40  per  hour  for  Ameri- 
can labor  on  farms  whose  owners  want  to  use 
braceros. 

The  Governor  Tuesday  announced  a  four- 
part  program  to  better  farm  housing  in  re- 
sponse to  Wirtz  criticism,  but  it  seems  un- 
likely that  any  major  progress  can  be  made 
during  the  critical  1965  harvest  period.  As 
Brown  said  "this  year  Is  going  to  be  tough." 

Just  how  tough  a  year  will  In  part  be  up 
to  the  Governor. 

He  has  the  support  of  virtually  all  Callfor- 
nlans  In  seeking  a  reasonable  and  effective 
end  to  the  importing  of  foreign  labor.  He 
must,  however,  make  certain  that  the  crops 
are  picked  and  that  California's  biggest  In- 
dustry Is  not  Imperiled. 

The  Jobs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
depend  upon  the  proper  solution  of  Califor- 
nia's farm  labor  dilemma.  And  upon  Gov- 
ernor Brown  falls  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  finding  it. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

Mar.  31,  1965] 

Wirtz  Follows  His  Script 

Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wlrtz  could  have 
written  the  script  for  his  conclusions  on 
California's  farm  labor  plight  without  com- 
ing west. 

The  Secretary  had  telegraphed  all  his 
punches  beforehand.  He  did  not  come  to 
California  with  an  open  mind,  or  to  study 
and  learn.  He  came  to  sell  a  preconceived 
attitude. 

That  attitude  was,  and  is,  unfair.  If  he 
persists  in  it,  it  can  do  major  injury  to  all 
Callfornians  and  most  Americans. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  built  a  strawman  on  the 
Issue  of  bringing  back  the  old  bracero 
(Mexican  labor)  program  by  substituting 
Public  Law  414  for  the  expired  Public  Law 
78. 

Nobody  asked  him  to  do  that  or  wanted  It. 

What  Callfornians  lu-gently  asked  and  des- 
perately want  and  need  Is  an  assurance  of  an 
adequate  farm  labor  supply  at  the  moment 
of  greatest  need.  That  moment  will  be 
when  crops  will  have  to  be  harvested  or  left 
to  rot  In  the  fields. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  showed  his  greatest  blind 
spot   In   his   proposal    of   higher   California" 
farm  wages  and  the  related  higher  consumer 
costa  of  farm  products.    His  blindness  was  to 


two  basic  factors:  California  farm  wages  are 
already  the  highest  In  the  Nation.  And 
California  farm  products  must  compete  with 
the  products  of  other  States  where  farm 
wages  are  substantially  lower. 

On  another  phase  of  the  problem,  the  criti- 
cism leveled  by  the  Secretary  against  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  and  food  In  some  farm  labor 
camps,  the  growers  should  make  sure  their 
house  Is  In  order.  The  quality  of  shelter 
and  of  food  supply  should  meet  the  highest 
standards. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  came  to  California  fully 
persuaded  and  went  away  firmly  convinced. 
The  trip  was  window  dressing.  His  attitude 
will  get  crops  neither  planted  nor  harvested. 
It  will  be  on  his  hands  and  the  hands  of  the 
national  administration  If  food  shortages 
result  from  either  Insufficient  planting  or 
crops  left  In  the  fields  for  lack  of  adequate 
and  competent  labor. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Mar.  16, 

1965] 

Growers  Need  Labor  Guasantee 

California  growers  have  taken  their  case 
for  emergency  importation  of  foreign  farm- 
workers to  President  Johnson  In  sheer  des- 
peration. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  had  ada- 
mantly refused  adequate  relief. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
has  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

The  crisis  Is  real  and  grave.  That  fact  has 
been  thoroughly  documented  to  the  Presi- 
dent., More  than  the  growers  have  p>leaded 
the  case,  not  for  restoration  of  the  old  bracero 
(Mexican  labor)  program  with  Its  obvious 
faults,  but  for  a  standby  supply  of  supple- 
mentary bracero  labor. 

Bankers  who  finance  crop  plantings  see  the 
crisis.  Teamster  Union  offlcials  who  fear  a 
loss  of  10,000  Jobs  from  cannery  cutbacks 
see  it.  So  do  canners,  produce  men,  carton- 
makers. 

Most  impressive  of  all  is  that  the  bankers 
see  It.  To  them,  the  Imminence  of  plant- 
ing time  without  assiorance  of  sufficient 
stooplabor  at  harvest  time  Is  a  major  crisis. 
It  deeply  affects  the  banks'  willingness  to 
make  loans  to  growers.  Under  this  cloud, 
California  tomato  plantings  this  year  will 
drop  at  least  23  percent,  perhaps  50  to  55 
percent. 

The  appeal  to  President  Johnson  is  for  the 
setting  up  of  an  emergency  labor  supply  ca- 
pable of  being  thrown  into  the  breach  when 
the  supply  of  domestic  labor  falls  short  of 
need.  Wirtz  and  Freeman  have  blind  spots 
here.  The  President  should  be  more  keenly 
perceptive,  at  least  to  the  political  implica- 
tions. 

The  President  should  be  quick  to  see  that 
a  profound  and  drastic  change  In  the  Cali- 
fornia political  climate  would  occur  If  the 
vital  food  crops  of  California  should  rot  In 
the  fields  for  lack  of  labor.  Insufficient 
plantings  because  of  the  failure  to  guarantee 
adequate  labor  would  do  the  same.  Wlrtz 
and  Freeman  obviously  are  lacking  In  their 
comprehension  of  both  the  economic  and 
political  facts  of  life  here  Involved. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  spokes- 
men for  the  Teamsters  Union  have  en- 
dorsed the  call  for  foreign  labor,  point- 
ing out  that,  In  1964,  California  used 
90,000  Mexican  workers  to  help  harvest 
perishable  crops.  "Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  90,000  domestic  workers  to  re- 
place them  this  year?"  Teamster  oflQ- 
cials  ask. 

I  recently  spoke  with  Mr.  Unruh,  Dem- 
ocratic speaker  of  the  California  Assem- 
bly, and  he  is  in  agreement.  Governor 
Brown  said  at  a  recent  press  conference : 

I  think  Secretary  Wlrtz  will  realize  that 
despite  great  efforts  to  provide  domestic 
labor,  there  is  a  need  for  foreign  farm  labor. 
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Even  more  labor  will  be  needed  when  the 
harvesting  work  reaches  its  peak  and  new 
hands  from  the  ranks  of  domestic  labor  can- 
not be  trained  speedily  enough  to  meet  the 
demands. 

State  Employment  Director  Tieburg 
recently  described  Secretary  Wlrlz'  stop- 
gap authorization  of  workers  here  and 
there  around  California  as  inadequate 
and  called  for  assurances  of  additional 
workers  for  considerable  periods  of  time 
on  a  firm  plan  which  can  be  counted  on 
in  the  future. 

At  the  present  moment,  California's 
tomato  industry  offers  the  most  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  impact  of  Mr. 
Wirtz*  stubborn  refusal  to  recognize  the 
facts  of  life. 

In  1964,  California  growers  planted 
143,000  acres  of  tomatoes.  By  March  15, 
28,364  acres,  only  29.3  percent  of  the  1964 
acreage,  had  been  committed.  The  can- 
ners  estimate  that  in  the  absence  oLfur- 
ther  assurance  from  Secretary  Wirtz  of 
a  labor  supply,  the  total  acreage  planted 
in  1965  will  be  about  52,000.  This  would 
mean  a  decrease  of  43.62  percent  in  to- 
mato tonnage  which  they  would  process. 
This  decrease  would  result  in  $21,797,000 
less  being  paid  to  tomato  growers  and 
projected  to  the  entire  tomato  industry 
it  would  result  in  $125  million  less  pro- 
duction from  California  farms. 

This  is  the  damage  being  done  today 
in  California,  and  I  speak  only  of  one 
crop. 

It  would  affect  about  10,000  jobs  in 
canneries.  It  would  accelerate  the  exodus 
of  California's  growing  and  canning  in- 
dustries to  Mexico  which  has  already 
started  because  of  the  strict  attitude  im- 
posed by  Washington.  When  this  fact 
was  pointed  out,  to  Mr.  Wirtz,  he  said 
it  left  him  cold. 

It  does  not  leave  me  cold,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  of  great  interest  to  me,  to 
my  colleagues,  and  to  the  people  of  my 
State. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  talks  about  a 
minimum  wage  law.  He  talks  about 
$1.40,  and  $1.25.  Actually,  these  people 
who  are  hired  only  when  domestics  are 
not  available  at  no  other  time,  are  paid 
$17  or  $20  or  more  a  day  when  they  are 
capable  of  doing  the  work,  and  we  are 
glad  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say,  since  the 
last  discussion  on  this  subject,  that  I 
have  heard  from  the  apple  growers  in 
Vermont  and  northern  New  York,  who 
are  fearful  that  they  might  -lot  be  able 
to  employ  the  usual  experienced  Cana- 
dian labor  in  certain  orchards  there.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  coming  out  this 
fall,  but  the  Senator  from  California 
mentioned  the  rate  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  says  they  must  pay. 

That  is  not  what  bothers  them.  In 
picking  apples,  as  in  picking  other  fruits, 
they  make  far  more  money  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  says  should  be  the  min- 
imum rate.  But  what  does  bother  the 
growers  is  the  apparent  effort  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  put  the  pickers  on  an 
hourly  basis  rather  than  a  bushel  basis. 
We  cannot  put  them  on  an  hourly  basis 
unless  we  also  put  the  weather  on  an 


hourly  basis — up  in  our  country  at  least ; 
because  they  have  to  work  when  the 
weather  is  right.  I  am  sure  they  earn 
far  more  than  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
says  they  should  be  paid.  But  that  is  not 
the  story  at  all.  The  main  complaint  is 
that  when  they  can  get  the  labor  such 
as  the  Secretary  says  they  should  hire, 
it  takes  years  to  train  them  to  do  the 
work  properly. 

As  I  have  stated,  putting  them  on  an 
hourly  basis  instead  of  a  bushel  basis 
for  picking  the  fruit  means  that  we  have 
to  depend  on  the  weather,  and  that  could 
make  for  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  affects  more  than 
that.  It  has  been  found  in  California 
that  even  in  good  weather  some  workers 
on  an  hourly  basis  will  not  do  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay.  The  farmers  out 
there,  therefore,  must  compute  the  cost 
of  their  harvest  into  the  net  cost  to  the 
housewife. 

In  the  lemon  groves  it  was  found  that 
the  cost  of  a  box  of  lemons  had  been 
raised  40  cents,  because  of  the  people 
who  had  been  recruited  and  sent  in 
there — and  there  were  few  of  them — at 
the  end  of  8  weeks  only  17  percent  were 
stillon  the  job. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  add  that  the 
earnings  of  fruitgrowers  who  pick  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  on  a  bushel  basis 
compare  most  favorably  with  the  earn- 
ings of  the  well-paid  industrial  workers 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  they  do  very 
well,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  having  to  do  with  financing, 
which  points  out  that  those  who  are 
customarily  advanced  loans  against  their 
contract  crops  cannot  get  the  loans  and 
prepare  the  ground.  This  article  is  en- 
titled "Bank  of  America  Balks  at  Crop 
Loans,"  and  was  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  for  March  13,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bank  of  America  Balks  at  Crop  Loans — 

Lack  of  Labor  Pool  Cpted 

(By  Ray  Christiansen) 

Bank  of  America,  the  world's  largest  pri- 
vate bank,  decided  yesterday  that  it  could 
not  lend  money  for  stoop-labor  crops  in  the 
absence  of  "a  reasonable  expectation"  of  sufll- 
cient  harvest  labor. 

The  decision  was  made  at  a  State-wide 
policy  meeting  called  by  Earl  Coke,  senior 
agricultural  vice  president. 

All  applications  for  loans  to  prepare  land 
and  plant  seeds  will  receive  sympathetic 
consideration.  Individual  requirements  of 
farmers  will  be  given  special  attention. 

NO  BAD  MONET 

But  farmers  who  want  to  use  all  their  land 
to  grow  such  high-labor  crops  as  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  and  melons  probably  won't  get  any 
bank  money. 

Bank  Joans  are  made  on  the  crops.  The 
crop  is  the  security  for  the  loan.  And  if 
the  banker  cannot  see  how  the  farmer  Is 
going  to  get  his  crop  harvested,  there  is  little 
chance  that  the  farmer  is  going  to  get  a 
loan. 

Although  California  banks  and  farmers 
have  taken  great  risks  in  the  past,  the  odds 
against  a  profitable  harvest  of  crops  requiring 
stoop  labor  have  increased  since  Congress 
discontinued  the  Mexican  labor  Import  pro- 
gram. 


"As  of  now,"  said  Coke,  "there  has  been  no 
assurance  that  there  will  be  a  suflBcient  labor 
force  to  harvest  California's  high-labor  crops. 

"In  the  absence  of  this  assurance,  neither 
the  bank  nor  the  grower  wishes  to  invest 
money  in  crops  that  cannot  be  harvested." 

Growers  who  plant  much  of  their  lands 
to  beans,  alfalfa,  grains,  and  other  crops  re- 
quiring little  labor,  and  a  small  portion  of 
their  land  to  high-labor  crops,  probably  will 
be  able  to  obtain  loans.  Incomes  from  the 
low-labor  crops  will  reduce  the  risk  on  the 
others. 

But  this  kind  of  hedging  will  result  in  a 
drastic  reduction  in  available  supplies  of 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  strawberries,  and  all  the 
other  row  crops  that  are  harvested  by  hard, 
stoop  labor. 

At  a  summit  conference  here  Thursday, 
growers,  shippers,  and  food  processors 
pointed  out  that  a  20-percent  cutback  in 
California's  vegetable  production  could  send 
shock  waves  throughout  the  economy.  More 
than  10,000  Teamster  cannery  workers,  lor 
example,  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

BIG  LOANS 

The  Bank  of  America  made  about  $700 
million  in  loans  to  California  farmers  last 
year.  Although  it  has  870  branches,  most 
loans  were  relatively  small  sums  granted  by 
150  branches  in  farming  communities. 
Fifteen  bank  officers  from  all  sections  of  the 
State  met  with  Coke  here  yesterday. 

Coke  said  California  may  never  see  its 
tomatoes,  melons,  and  lettuce  rotting  in  the 
fields. 

"Unless  growers  can  have  some  assurance 
beforehand  that  qualified  supplementary 
seasonal  labor  will  be  available  to  harvest 
these  costly  labor-intensive  crops,"  he  said, 
"they  simply  won't  plant  them." 

The  Council  of  California  Growers,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  individual 
growers,  shippers,  and  processors  have  asked 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  set  up  a 
program  to  guarantee  supplementary  harvest 
labor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  has  been  placed  in 
the  Record  before  that  for  the  tomato 
crop  it  costs  $250  an  acre  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  crop.  These  loans  are  not 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
closure, one  of  the  labor  leaders  iii  Cali- 
fornia— in  order  to  retaliate  against  this 
bank,  which  he  said  is  threatening  the 
situation  threatens  to  take  out  the  funds 
invested  in  the  bank  by  the  labor  union. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  will  happen.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  officers  of  the 
unions  and  the  rank  and  file  would  per- 
mit it. 

I  have  received  a  message  today  con- 
cerning an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  from  Mexico  which  said  Mexico  is 
in  no  position  to  comment  officially  on 
the  situation  but  indicates  that  the 
Mexican  people  off  the  record  are  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  money  which 
usually  flows  iiato  the  economy  as  wages 
to  their  workers  and  which  will  not  be 
forthcoming  this  year.  The  aiticle  be- 
gins as  follows: 

Mexico  is  in  no  position  to  comment  of- 
ficially. This  country  has  not  enjoyed  watch- 
ing some  of  its  finest  workers  being  forced  to 
cross  the  border  to  earn  a  living  because  there 
is  no  work  here.  However,  officials  adnut 
privately  that  the  bracero  program  when  in 
full  swing  took  a  considerable  load  oH 
Mexico's  chronic  unemployment  problem. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  foregoing 
article  about  the  banks'  position  it  was 
stated  that  California  may  never  see  Its 
crops  rotting  in  the  fields  because  tne 
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growers  will  not  plant  them  unless  they 
have  assurance  beforehand  of  a  harvest 
labor  suppljtr 

Citrus  fruits,  as  well  as  tomatoes, 
represent  another  very  critical  situation. 

In  the  lemon  groves  of  Ventura  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  there  is  unfortunately  starting 
to  be  evidence  of  crop  loss  on  the  trees. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  labor 
supply  the  lemon  harvest  has  fallen  far 
behind  schedule,  and  the  fruit  is  becom- 
ing overripe  on  the  trees. 

This  results  in  two  serious  conditions 
for  farmers. 

First,  many  limbs  of  the  trees  will 
break  from  the  heavy,  overripe  fruit, 
and,  second,  the  fruit  is  good  only  for 
byproducts,  which  return  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  fresh  fruit  sales. 

I  spoke  previously  of  the  growers'  ex- 
periences with  domestic  workers,  which 
showed  that  after  8  weeks  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  reciTiits  remained  on  the 
job.  This  obviously  imposes  a  disastrous 
overhead  cost  on  the  farmers. 

In  addition,  the  farmers  in  Ventura 
County  found  that  for  an  average  of 
about  3,000  to  4,000  workers  in  the  field 
they  paid  during  the  period  from 
January  1  to  April  1,  over  $200,000  in  un- 
earned pay.  That  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pickers'  piece  rate  earnings 
and  the  $1.25  E)er  hour  minimum  im- 
posed by  Secretary  Wirtz.  Also,  they  had 
paid  $48,000  for  transportation  of  the 
workers  to  the  area,  which  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  housewife. 

Secretary  Wirtz'  swing  through  Cali- 
fornia resulted  in  much  publicity,  but 
nowhere  did  I  see  any  claim  by  him  that 
the  program  to  recruit  domestics  into 
the  agricultural  work  force  has  been  a 
success. 

It  has  been  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  there  has  been  a  falsification 
of  records.  Five  of  the  top  people  in  this 
area  have  been  released  from  their 
duties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  April  3.  1963. 
entitled  "90-Percent  Padding  of  Labor 
Records." 

These  men  made  a  practice  of  going 
into  the  fields  and  taking  the  names  of 
people  who  were  already  working  and 
sending  these  names  in  as  though  they 
had  been  recruited.  This  sort  of  thing 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Work    Scandal — 90-Percent    Padding 
OP   Labor  Records 
(By  Je  ry  Burns) 

A  State  department  of  employment  worker 
«taltted  yesterday  that  as  many  as  90  per- 
cent of  certain  farm  labor  records  were  falsi- 
fied at  one  office  before  scandal  rocked  the 
ilepartment  early  this  year. 

Testifying  at  a  State  personnel  boa'd 
hearing  here,  Paul  R.  Dalplno  told  how  false 
records  were  made  at  the  department's  farm 
labor  office  in  Union  City  in  southern  Ala- 
meda County. 

"I'd  make  a  survey  of  nearby  fields,"  he 
^'d,  "and  if  I  saw  a  crew  of  agricultural 
Workers  I'd  make  an  entry  in  our  books  aa  If 
«ie  workers  were  referred  by  o\ir  office." 

Dalpino,  asked  how  he  started  falsifying 
fscords.  said  he  "Just  broke  into  it  when  I 
•^e  into  the  office." 


SUSPENSION 

Dalpino  was  one  of  15  department  of  em- 
ployment farm  labor  employees  who  were 
disciplined  when  the  record  falsifying  came 
to  light  in  January.  He  was  given  a  30-day 
suspension  from  State  service,  and  is  now 
back  at  his  job. 

He  was  one  of  several  witnesses  yesterday 
at  an  appeals  hearing  by  three  former  farm 
labor  officials  who  were  fired  as  a  result  of 
the  disclosures. 

Dalpino  said  the  office  staff  in  Union  City 
discussed  "going  legit"  on  the  records  in  the 
fall  of  1964,  but  decided  it  would  look  sus- 
picious if  the  records  changed  sharply. 

"How  much  of  a  drop  would  have  occurred 
in  job  referrals  if  you  suddenly  got  honest?  " 
asked  Personnel  Board  Hearing  Officer  Rob- 
ert L.  Hill. 

GASPS 

"Probably  90  percent."  said  Dalpino.  His 
disclosure  brought  gasps  from  department 
of  employment  officials  in  the  audience,  in- 
cluding Department  Director  Albert  B.  Tie- 
burg. 

"That  figure  surprised  us,"  Tieburg  said 
later.  "We  based  our  disciplinary  action  on 
sampling  Just  some  of  the  referral  records. 
We  couldn't  go  through  thousands  of  them." 
Dalpino  was  asked  if  he  discussed  the 
false  records  with  August  R.  Gubser.  farm 
labor  area  supervisor  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  highest  official  fired  in  the  scandal.  He 
is  one  of  the  three  appealing. 

Dalpino  admitted  he  and  Gubser  never 
talked  about  falsifying  records  as  such,  but 
said  the  former  supervisor  told  him  to  sharp- 
en your  pencil. 

Another  Union  City  farm  labor  office  em- 
ployee who  was  temporarily  suspended,  John 
Dempewolf.  said  the  record  falsification  was 
most  frequent  in  tiie  fall  when  job  place- 
ment orders  normally  slacked  off. 

"It  was  important  to  keep  the  placements 
up,"  he  testified.  "I'm  not  sure  why,  but 
if  the  number  fell,  it  could  effect  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  in  the  office." 

Dempewolf  was  asked  by  the  State's  at- 
torney, Thomas  Griffin,  why  he  falsified  the 
records. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "It  was  going  on 
at  the  office  when  I  arrived  there  in  1962 
and  it  was  made  known  to  me  I  should  do 
my  share." 

Dempewolf  also  said  the  Union  City  staff 
discussed  stopping  the  falsification,  but  wor- 
ried it  would  look  suspicious. 

He  said  the  office  manager,  Thomas  J. 
How;nd,  suggested  a  slow  tapering  off  of  the 
fake  records. 

When  he  was  called  to  testify,  Howard 
said  only  that  he  was  aware  of  some  fal- 
sification going  on. 

Howard  said  he  permitted  the  faking  to 
continue  in  order  to  maintain  the  office's 
level  of  placements. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  finally. 
Mr.  Wirtz'  statistics  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  most  of  these  re- 
ferrals have  stayed  on  our  farms  only  a 
few  days,  a  week  or  so.  and  therefore  are 
not  becoming  a  permanent  part  of  our 
farm  labor  force. 

Let  me  stress  again  the  fact  that  the 
period  we  have  been  dealing  with  so  far 
is  the  slack  period  in  California  farm 
employment.  We  are  at  the  low  period. 
In  the  high  period  we  go  to  a  peak 
position  where  we  will  need  70,000  or 
80,000  supplemental  workers.  The  total 
last  year  was  about  113,000  foreign  work- 
ers for  all  of  1964.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  workers  will  come  from  this  year.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Secretary,  be- 
cause of  the  indication  that  he  has  seen 
fit  to  let  workers  remain  in  Florida,  may 
look  to  the  West,  follow  the  sun  across 


the  horizon,  and  realize  that  our  prob- 
lem out  there  is  as  great,  if  not  greater. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  petitions 
from  boards  of  supervisors;  one  from 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  Riverside 
County;  another  from  Solano  Coimty; 
another  from  Santa  Cruz  County;  also 
a  table  showing  that  28  States  are  af- 
fected by  this  shortsighted  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Resolution  Concerning  Farm  Labor  Policies 

Whereas  the  Riverside  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  two  public  hearings  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1965.  at  Indio,  and  February  9,  1965, 
at  Riverside,  for  the  purpose  of  "investigating 
the  Impact  of  existing  farm  labor  regulations 
on  the  economy  of  Riverside  County."  has 
heard  testimony  from  all  segments  of  the 
agricultural  Industry,  businessmen,  chtu"ch- 
men.  organized  labor,  and  county  officials 
and  has  concluded  therefrom  as  follows: 

1.  The  agricultural  industry  is  the  domi- 
nant industry  of  Riverdale  County  and  the 
most  Important  base  of  the  county's  eco- 
nomic well-being; 

2.  The  agricultural  Industry  of  Riverside 
County  cannot  sustain  Itself  in  competition 
with  other  production  areas  without  an  ade- 
quate, reliable  labor  supply,  particularly  for 
seasonal  work; 

3.  The  recruitment  of  capable  domestic 
farm  workers  to  replace  foreign  supplemen- 
tary labor  which  became  unavailable  with 
the  termination  of  U.S.  Public  Law  78,  has 
been  unsuccessful,  and  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  an  emergency  work  force  of  foreign 
supplementary  labor; 

4.  The  minimum  wage  rates  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  California  and 
Riverside  County  are  discriminatory  when 
compared  with  competitive  areas,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  mutual  benefits  to  growers 
and  skilled  workers  of  the  previous  piece- 
work payment  program; 

5.  The  failure  to  recruit  adequate  capable 
domestic  farm  labor  has  caused  a  cutback 
of  vegetable  production  amounting  to  In 
excess  of  33  percent,  and  threatens  the  loss 
of  75  percent  of  the  1965  date  crop  and  sub- 
stantial losses  In  citrus,  grapes,  melons,  and 
deciduous  fruits; 

6.  Some  growers  have  transferred  up  to 
60  percent  of  their  truck  crop  production  to 
lands  in  Mexico,  and  others  are  even  now 
conducting  experimental  grape  and  cltriis 
plantings  in  Mexico  with  a  view  to  trans- 
ferring operations  to  that  country,  with  con- 
sequent severe  damage  to  the  domestic  agri- 
cultural economy; 

7.  A  minimum  of  3,000  jobs  in  processing, 
packaging,  haviling,  and  allied  industries  are 
threatened  by  the  cutback  in  agricultural 
production; 

8.  Present  losses  have  seriously  reduced 
local  commerce  in  farm  implements,  to  the 
extent  of  75  percent. 

9.  Upon  1  week's  notice  an  emergency  sup- 
ply of  foreign  supplementary  labor  can  be 
made  available  to  avoid  individual  crop 
losses  within  the  county  of  Riverside; 

10.  Even  though  supplemental  labor  sup- 
ply is  relatively  small,  consisting  of  13  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  agricultural  labor  re- 
quirements, it  is  crucial  to  the  successful 
operation  of  Riverside  County's  agricultural 
Industry; 

11.  Through  the  years,  individuals  In  the 
foreign  supplemental  labor  supply  working 
in  the  fields  of  California  have  benefited 
their  home  areas  by  the  advanced  processes 
and  methods  learned  in  their  experience 
here,  which  has  had  the  salutorj'  effect  of 
developing  some  of  the  United  States  finest 
foreign  friends  and  supporters:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California, 
in  regular  session  assembled  on  February  23, 
1965,  That  this  board  does  hereby  recom- 
mend to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Governor  of  California,  the  U.S.  Senators 
from  California,  the  congressional  delegation 
from  California,  and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  they  undertake  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  farm  labor  to  the  farmers 
of  Riverside  County  and  other  areas  making 
provision  to: 

1.  Establish  at  a  reasonable  level  a  uni- 
form national  minimum  wage  for  agricul- 
tural workers,  with  provision  for  the  Incen- 
tive benefits  of  piecework  rates: 

2.  Establish  a  system  whereby  emergency 
-foreign    supplemental    labor    can    be   made 

available  within  a  period  of  1  week  to  avoid 
crop  loss  which  would  otherwise  result  from 
the  nonavailability  of  capable  domestic  sup- 
plementary farm  labor; 

3.  Establish  a  system,  on  principles  similar 
to  those  of  the  Peace  Corps,  having  a  two- 
fold purpose:  (1)  To  extend  to  citizens  of 
other  friendly  Latin  American  countries  the 
same  benefits  that  have  been  accrued  to 
Mexican  nationals  under  the  bracero  pro- 
gram In  the  areas  of  foreign  relations,  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  economic  benefits;  and 
(2)  to  offer  the  citizens  of  the  several  Latin 
American  countries  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  ovu"  farms  on  a  similar  basis  as  has  pre- 
viously Ijeen  afforded  to  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals and  bring  this  assistance  to  our  agri- 
cultural Industry;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  is 
directed  to  send  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  of  the  persons  referred  to 
above,  to  the  State  senator  and  assembly- 
man from  Riverside  County,  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  each  county  In  California,  and 
to  other  interested  persons  and  agencies. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy 
of  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  on 
February  23,  1965. 

"  Donald  D.  Sttllivan, 

County  Clerk  and  ex  Officio  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

REsoLxrriON  Concerning  P.*rm  Labob 
Policies 
Whereas    investigation    has    disclosed    the 
following: 

1.  The  recruitment  of  capable  domestic 
farm  workers  to  replace  foreign  supple- 
mentary labor  which  became  unavailable 
with  the  termination  of  U.S.  Public  Law  78, 
has  been  unsuccessful,  and  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  an  emergency  work  force  of 
foreign  supplementary  labor; 

2.  The  minimum  wage  rates  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  California  and 
Solano  County  are  discriminatory  when  com- 
pared with  competitive  areas,  and  Interfere 
with  the  mutual  benefits  to  growers  and 
skilled  workers  of  the  previous  piecework 
payment  program; 

3.  The  failure  to  recruit  adequate  capable 
domestic  farm  labor  has  caused  a  cutback 
of  vegetable  production  amounting  to  In  ex- 
cess of  33  percent,  and  threatens  the  loss 
of  75  percent  of  the  1965  date  crop  and  sub- 
stantial losses  In  citrus,  grapes,  melons,  and 
deciduous  fruits; 

4.  Some  growers  have  transferred  up  to  60 
percent  of  their  truck  crop  production  to 
lands  in  Mexico,  and  others  are  even  now  con- 
ducting experimental  grape  and  citrus  plant- 
ings in  Mexico  with  a  view  to  transferring 
operations  to  that  country,  with  consequent 
severe  damage  to  the  domestic  agricultural 
economy; 

5.  A  minimum  of  3,000  jobs  in  processing, 
packaging,  hauling  and  allied  Industries  are 
threatened  by  the  cutback  in  agricultural 
production; 


6.  Present  losses  have  seriously  reduced 
local  commerce  in  farm  Implements,  to  the 
extent  of  75  percent; 

7.  Upon  1  week's  notice  an  emergency 
supply  of  fdreign  supplementary  labor  can 
be  made  available  to  avoid  Individual  crop 
losses  within  the  county  of  Solano; 

8.  Even  though  supplemental  labor  sup- 
ply is  relatively  small,  consisting  of  13  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  agricvUtural  labor  re- 
quirements. It  Is  crucial  to  the  successful 
operation  of  Solano  County's  agricultural 
industry; 

9.  Through  the  years,  Individuals  In  the 
foreign  supplemental  labor  supply  working 
in  the  fields  of  California  have  benefited 
their  home  areas  by  the  advanced  processes 
and  methods  learned  in  their  experience 
here,  which  has  had  the  salutary  effect  of 
developing  some  of  the  United  States  finest 
foreign  friends  and  supporters:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Solano,  State  of  California,  in 
regular  session.  That  this  board  does  hereby 
recommend  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  California,  the  U.S. 
Senators  from  California,  the  congressional 
delegation  from  California,  and  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  that  they  undertake  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor  to  the 
farmers  of  Solano  County  and  other  areas 
making  provision  to: 

1.  Establish  at  a  reasonable  level  a  uni- 
form national  minimum  wage  for  agrlcul- 
tiu'al  workers,  with  provision  for  the  Incen- 
tive benefits  of  piecework  rates; 

2.  Establish  a  system  whereby  emergency 
foreign  supplemental  labor  can  be  made 
available  within  a  period  of  1  week  to  avoid 
crop  loss  which  would  otherwise  result  from 
the  nonavailability  of  capable  domestic  sup- 
plementary farm  labor; 

3.  Establish  a  system,  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Peace  Corps,  having  a 
twofold  purpose:  (a)  To  extend  to  citizens 
of  other  friendly  Latin  American  countries 

'  the  same  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  Mex- 
ican nationals  under  the  bracero  program 
In  the  areas  of  foreign  relations,  cultural 
exchange,  and  economic  benefits;  and  (b) 
to  offer  the  citizens  of  the  several  Latin 
American  countries  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  our  farms  on  a  similar  basis  as  has  pre- 
viously been  afforded  to  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals and  bring  this  assistance  to  our  agri- 
cultural Industry;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  is 
directed  to  send  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  each  of  the  persons  referred  to 
above  and  to  the  State  senator  and  assembly- 
man from  Solano  County. 

Larry  Ball, 
Attest:  Clerk. 

By    Ellen   Starmer. 

Deputy. 

Resolxttion  118-65 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Santa  Cruz  County.  Calif.,  requesting  re- 
vival of  bracero  program 

Whereas  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  California  have  grown  dependent 
upon  foreign  agricultural  workers  to  assist 
in  the  productloix  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products;  and 

Whereas  agriculture  is  an  important  facet 
In  the  economy  of  this  county;  and 

Whereas,  existing  Federal  law  and  regula- 
tions Inhibit  tho  recruiting  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural workers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  and  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  Calif., 
That:  (1)  This  board  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
establish the  laws  permitting  the  recruiting 
of  foreign  workers  for  agricultural  work  In 
the  United  States;  (2)  this  board  of  super- 
visors finds  and  declares  that  the  supply  of 


American  citizens  willing  and  able  to  do 
agricultural  work  Is  woefully  short  of  that 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture  in 
this  State;  (3)  this  board  of  supervisors  hag 
Information  that  agricultural  production  in 
this  State  Is  already  severely  curtailed 
through  Inability  to  get  crops  harvested  and 
failure  to  plant  new  ones  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
hibiting the  Introduction  of  foreign  workers 
Into  the  United  States  to  perform  agricul- 
tural labor;  (4)  this  board  of  supervisors 
can  safely  predict  that  unless  the  Federal 
Government  acts  to  alleviate  this  Intolerable 
situation  which  It  has  created,  the  economic 
and  social  effects  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  people  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States  will  be  highly  damaging 
to  all  of  them  without  benefit  to  any  of 
them. 

Russ  McCallie, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Attest: 

ToM  M.  Kellet. 
Clerk  of  the  Board. 


Number  of  foreign  workers  admitted  for 
temporary  employment  in  agriculture,  by 
State  and  country  of  origin,  1964 


State 

Mexico ' 

British 

West 

Indies  • 

Canada ' 

Japan 

United 
States 

177,736 

1^1 

Arizona 

16, 768 

4,572 

112,096 

8.615 

0 

0 

35 

300 

0 

0 

0 

9,929 

1,481 

1,781 

0 

0 

1,437 

0 

187 

0 

52 

18, 171 

339 

0 

0 

0 

584 

1,389 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1,390 
14,032 
0 
0 

271 
0 

578 

211 

0 

0 

21 

814 
0 

490 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

977 
0 

370 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6,984 
333 
0 
0 
0 
329 
0 
0 

31 
0 

S9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81 
0 
0 
0 

n 

Arkansas 

11 

California 

•75 

Colorado     . 

0 

Connecticut 

Florida 

0 
0 

Indiana       

fl 

Kansas 

0 

Louisiana 

n 

Maine 

0 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

0 

(1 

Alontana 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York- 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Oregon 

0 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas          — 

0 
0 
0 

Utah 

Vlrjiinia     .       

0 
0 

Vermont 

0 

West  Vireinia 

Wisconsin 

0 
0 

Wyoming 

0 

'  Number  of  workers  contracted. 

J  Peak  number  employed  in  1964.  State  peak  figures 
are  not  additive  to  a  U.S.  total  because  they  occur  at 
different  times  of  the  vear. 

J  Only  25  admitted  in  19fit  but  peak  employment  ftbont 
1,200.  Nearly  all  of  these  workers  were  already  in  the 
country  at  the  liefrinninp  of  1964. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  men- 
tioned the  balance  of  payments.  The 
biggest  type  of  shipment  going  out  oi 
the  Port  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  consists  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Central 
Valley  and  the  northern  counties.  Five 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  these 
crops  are  shipped  abroad  from  California 
annually,  and  half  of  that  can  be  lost 
this  year.  Our  total  industry  affects  in- 
directly $131/2  billion,  and  half  of  tms 
can  be  lost.  It  creates  directly  $3^2  bil- 
lion income,  and  half  of  that  can  be  lost 
because  of  the  shortsighted,  stubborn  po- 
sition taken  by  a  man  who  obviously  does 
not  understand  the  situation. 

I  am  gratified  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
permit  some  workers  to  come  into  Flo^' 
ida.  I  hope  that  soon  the  people  in  Cali- 
fornia Will  be  permitted  to  have  workers 
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come  in  also.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
planting  time  for  tomatoes  has  already 
passed.  "We  cannot  make  up  that  time. 
Nature  does  not  wait.  I  sincerely  hope, 
because  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  here  today,  and  the  pressure  that 
must  be  coming  from  all  sides,  that  the 
Secretary  will  finally  see  that  his  position 
has  been  erroneous,  that  his  facts  and 
figures  were  not  correct,  and  that  his 
judgment,  therefore,  was  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  speech.  The  Record 
should  show  that  California  produces 
$3.5  billion  worth  of  crops  a  year.  There 
is  no  other  State — my  State  or  any  other 
State — that  begins  to  compare  with  Cali- 
fornia. Furthermore,  California  Is  some- 
what in  the  same  position  as  my  State. 
Only  7  percent  of  our  total  production 
is  price  supported.  The  remainder  is 
nonprice  supported.  Most  of  the  rest  is 
in  perishable  commodities.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  it  is  produced  under  the  private 
enterprise  system  by  people  who  try  to 
figure  what  the  market  will  take.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  California.  I 
Icnow.  because  over  the  years  I  meet  fre- 
quently with  the  Fruit  Export  Council 
of  America.  Most  of  them  come  from 
California.  There  are  prunes,  raisins, 
peaches,  dried  fruits,  lemons,  oranges, 
asparagus,  dates,  and  so  on.  I  could  go 
on  naming  them  until  the  housewife 
would  have  to  look  a  long  way  to  find  a 
market  tray  that  did  not  have  something 
on  it  from  that  great  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
and  his  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
going  to  bat  for  the  vital  interest  of  the 
biggest  industry  in  even  that  great  State. 
The  3 '72  billion  represent  their  biggest  ac- 
tivity in  California.  We  must  all  stick 
together  in  seeing  to  it  that  in  the  criti- 
cal situation  confronting  the  producers 
of  perishable  products  they  are  given  fair 
treatment  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
is.  I  am  sure,  well  meaning.  I  find  him 
a  decent  gentleman  to  meet.  However, 
he  has  been  very  impractical  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  I  hope  that  the 
temporary  relief  which  he  has  given 
us  today  marks  the  first  step  toward  a 
more  practical  position,  which  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  problem  does  not  exist 
after  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree  or  after  the 
vegetables  are  about  to  be  picked  but, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  see  a  little  ahead 
and  decide  a  little  ahead  what  can  be 
done  by  way  of  supplying  supplementary 
labor.  This  problem  should  be  handled 
^th  decency  to  those  who  have  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  effort  to  feed 
our  Nation  the  most  superb  food  under 
*e  highest  standards  of  living  which 
any  people  in  the  world  enjoy.  Those 
are  the  people  we  are  talking  about.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Only  this  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Orange  County 
reciting  the  case  of  two  fine  Japanese 
gentlemen,  third  generation  Americans, 


and  fine  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  lost  50  percent  of  their  straw- 
berry crop  because  they  could  not  get 
labor  to  harvest  the  crop.  They  had  to 
sit  there  and  watch  a  $30,000  investment 
washed  out  by  early  rains,  a  crop  that 
could  very  well  have  been  in  the  market- 
place. A  thousand  Japanese  workers  are 
in  camp,  who  are  able  to  work  on  our 
farms,  but  who  were  not  permitted  to 
work.  They  are  available  and  could 
have  been  put  to  work  in  no  time  at  all. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY, 
guished  colleague. 

Mr.  KUCHEL. 

Mr.    President, 


I  yield  to  my  distin- 


I  thank  my  colleague, 
once  again  in  this 
Chamber  the  record  has  been  made  clear. 
I  salute  the  Senator  from  Caliiornia  [Mr. 
Murphy]  for  his  assiduous  devotion  to 
the  problem  and  his  attempt  to  find  a 
means  of  solving  it  properly. 

What  my  colleague  from  California  has 
demonstrated  is  that  the  American 
farmer  who  happens  to  live  in  my  State 
today  cannot  find  suflBcient  American 
labor  to  help  him  harvest  his  crops. 
Under  the  laws,  the  Government  of  our 
country  is  required,  or  ought  to  be  re- 
quired, to  give  assistance  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  who  happens  to  live  in  Cali- 
fornia exactly  as  today  it  has  given  as- 
sistance to  the  American  farmer  who 
lives  in  Florida. 

Who  has  said  that  the  California 
farmer  is  in  trouble?  A  Senate  delega- 
tion from  California  has  said  so.  The 
Governor  of  California  has  said  so.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  the  other  day  said: 

The  state  faces  a  need  for  more  than  10,000 
braceros  in  the  near  future,  about  6,500  for 
the  lettuce  fields  of  Monterey  County,  and 
4,000  for  harvesting  asparagus. 

Mr.  President,  what  my  colleague  from 
California,  my  friend  George  Mtjrphy, 
has  said;  what  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, my  friend  Spessard  Holland,  has 
said;  what  my  colleague  from  Oregon, 
my  friend  Wayne  Morse  has  said,  is 
correct:  The  American  farmer  is  in 
trouble  today. 

There  are  laws  in  existence  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  au- 
thorize on  a  temporary  basis  assistance 
to  that  important  sector  of  our  economy 
during  its  hour  of  crisis.  If  my  col- 
league will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Tri-Valley  Growers.  San  Francisco;  a 
letter  from  Ventura  County  Faim  Labor 
Association,  Oxnard,  Calif.,  and  a  letter 
from  Talbert  Farmers  Association,  Inc.. 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  and  a  column 
by  Harry  Bernstein  entitled  "Wirtz 
Stokes  a  Revolution"  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  last  Sunday,  April 
4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Kuchel:  Your  effective  rep- 
resentation of  California's  agricultural  In- 
dustry in  contending  with  the  vast  problems 


arising  from  Its  needs  for  qualified  supple- 
mental farm  labor  prompts  us  to  write  to  you 
concerning  the  very  critical  situation  now 
facing  our  asparagus  producing  members. 
Our  membership  involves  19  separate  farm- 
ing operations  on  which  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres  of  asparagus  are  produced. 
These  fields  are  presently  producing  aspar- 
agtis  for  the  fresh  market  but  within  the  next 
few  days  the  growers  will  be  preparing  to 
deliver  to  our  canning  operations  for  the 
balance  of  their  harvest  season  which  nor- 
mally extends  up  to  July  1.  To  provide  ap- 
propriate background  to  the  labor  problems 
which  are  in  prospect,  it  Is  pertinent  to  sum- 
marize details  of  the  producing  history  of 
this  segment  of  California's  agriculture. 

For  many  years,  asparagtis  was  produced 
almost  exclusively  In  California  and  the  pro- 
duction was  localized  in  the  peatlands  of  the 
delta  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  In  the  early 
years  the  production  was  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  so-called  white  asparagus.  This 
type  of  asparagus  is  formed  by  ridging  the 
soil  over  the  asparagus  beds  so  that  as  the 
spears  emerge  from  the  crown,  they  are  shel- 
tered from  the  sunllgm  by  the  ridged  soU. 
In  the  absence  of  sunlight,  the  normal 
processes  which  produce  chlorophyll  and  thus 
color  the  spear  green  are  prevented.  Thus, 
the  spear  is  culturally  bleached  and  a  unique 
flavor  and  texture  Is  imparted  to  It.  This  Is 
the  manner  in  which  virtually  all  European 
asparagus  has  been  produced  historically  and 
is  produced  today. 

Changing  patterns  in  domestic  food  habits, 
prompted  In  part  by  the  Introduction  of 
asparagus  plantings  In  other  areas  of  the 
coimtry  where  soil  and  climate  does  not 
permit  the  culture  of  white  asparagus  re- 
sulted in  the  emergence  of  the  green  style  as 
the  preferred  type,  both  in  the  fresh  and 
processed  form.  Today,  relatively  little 
white  asparagus,  either  fresh  or  processed,  is 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  result  of  this  changing  demand  and 
because  fields  which  have  produced  aspara- 
gus must  be  "rested"  for  many  years  before 
they  may  be  replanted  to  this  commodity, 
the  delta  production  has  tended  to  move 
from  the  peat  lands  to  heavier  loam  type  soils 
bordering  this  district.  Better  yields  and  a 
longer  producing  season  of  the  green  style 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  heavier  ground. 

Following  World  War  II,  export  opportu- 
nities began  to  develop  for  canned  white 
asparagus  with  the  particular  demand  aris- 
ing in  Western  Europe,  especially  West  Ger- 
many. Since  the  remaining  acreage  in  the 
peat  lands  could  not  adequately  fulfill  this 
market  opportunity,  many  of  the  plantings 
In  the  heavier  soil  were  ridged  and  it  was 
thus  foixnd  possible  to  produce  the  white 
style  in  this  ground.  The  significance  of  the 
export  market  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  California's  canning  industry  ex- 
ported approximately  2  million  cases  worth 
$15,100,000.  Ovir  own  company  exported 
nearly  90  percent  of  Its  total  production  of 
white  asparagus,  with  a  total  sales  value  of 
about  $1  million.  Last  year  white  asparagus 
represented  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  com- 
pany's total  asparagus  pack. 

The  production  of  white  asparagus  in  the 
heavier  ground  raises  unique  requirements 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  capabil- 
ities and  skill  of  the  harvest  labor.  At  best, 
asparagus  harvesting  is  a  most  arduous  task 
Involving  almost  continuous  stooping  to  cut 
the  spears  with  a  long  bladed  knife,  to  as- 
semble the  spears  in  orderly  groupings  and, 
lastly,  to  load  them  on  a  sledlike  vehicle 
that  is  drawn  through  the  fields.  In  the 
case  of  white  asparagus,  this  task  is  all  the 
more  demanding  since  the  cutting  knife  must 
be  plunged  through  the  ridged  soil  to  cut  the 
spear.  This  is  obviously  a  far  more  difficult 
Job  in  heavier  ground  than  in  the  light  and 
fluffy    peat    soil.     Furthermore,    great    care 
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must  be  exercised  in  the  harvest  of  white 
asparagus  since  excessively  deep  cuts  or 
missed  cuts  will  damage  the  crown  from 
which  the  spear  emerges  and  the  resultant 
damage  will  greatly  reduce  both  the  future 
yield  and  the  life  expectancy  of  the  produc- 
ing crown.  Since  asparagus  beds  ordinarily 
have  a  producing  life  of  from  8  to  15  years, 
any  damage  thus  inflicted  correspondingly 
reduces  the  grower's  ability  to  recover  the 
Investment  in  his  plantings. 

Because  of  the  physical  demands  and  the 
need  for  adaptability  by  the  harvesting  crew 
to  the  necessary  training  required  to  develop 
the  vital  skills  in  harvesting  asparagus,  pro- 
ducers have  historically  relied  almost  entirely 
on  Mexican  nationals  to  perform  this  work. 
In  the  past,  many  efforts  have  been  under- 
taken to  employ  domestic  labor  for  this  work, 
but  the  experience  has  not  been  satisfactory 
because  of  the  unreliability  of  these  work- 
ers from  the  standpoint  of  physically  being 
Incapable  or  objections  to  the  physical  de- 
mands, or  because  of  the  inability  to  accom- 
plish adequate  training  as  the  result  of  tlie 
heavy  turnover  normally  experienced. 

As  contrasted  to  our  experience  last  year, 
we  must  now  anticipate  that  only  15  percent 
of  our  members'  asparagus  will  be  produced 
in  the  white  form  this  year  unless  qualified 
supplemental  labor  is  authorized.  The  pro- 
portion expected  to  be  produced  in  the  white 
form  will  come  from  our  only  acreage  now 
on  the  peat  land.  These  growers  will  convert 
to  white  asparagus  because  this  type  of  soil 
will  not  enable  as  long  a  harvesting  season 
and  therefore  as  high  a  yield  with  green 
asparagus  and  because  the  peat  soil  condi- 
tions make  the  harvesting  of  white  asparagus 
relatively  less  objectionable  to  domestic 
labor. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  production  in- 
tentions of  our  growers — as  Influenced  by 
the  unsettled  labor  outlook — will  also  be 
reflected  in  general  Industry  experience  this 
year.  This  will  result  in  a  curtailment  of 
California's  white  a^sparagus  pack  which  will 
be  disastrous  In  terms  of  our  participation 
In  foreign  markets  and  which,  in  the  long 
run,  may  cause  us  to  virtually  surrender 
these  markets  to  other  competing  sources. 

Furthermore,  the  shifting  of  fields  which 
normally  have  produced  white  asparagus  to 
the  production  of  green  asparagus  will  likely 
result  in  a  supply  excessive  in  relation  to 
normal  processing  requirements.  In  the 
canned  green  asparagus  market,  we  must 
compete  with  production  from  the  North- 
west, in  middle  western  areas,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  all  of  which  competes 
effectively  with  California  because  of  in- 
herently lower  labor  and  transportation  costs. 
In  these  circumstance.",  it  is  entirely  likely 
that  California  processors  will  be  unable  ta 
absorb  the  potential  green  asparagus  pro- 
duction, thus  further  limiting  the  market- 
ing opportunity  of  growers.  Thus  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  prospect,  not  only  of 
losing  our  foreign  markets,  but  also  of  re- 
ducing gross  income  to  growers  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  industry  to  effectively 
market  the  potential  production  of  green 
asparagus  to  be  derived  from  fields  which 
normally  have  produced  the  white  style. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  frequently  re- 
acted to  grower  pleas  for  vital  supplemental 
labor  by  pointing  out  these  growers  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  this  eventu- 
ality since  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78 
last  year.  The  delta  district  asparagus  grow- 
ers have  responded  to  this  eventuality  by 
plowing  out  upwards  of  20.000  acres  of  as- 
paragus in  production  last  year.  The  figure 
no  doubt  will  be  even  higher  since  some  fields 
are  currently  being  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tion. These  plowouts  will  leave  the  total 
acreage  available  for  harvesting  in  the  ciu-- 
rent  season   at  approximately  45,000   acres. 


The  significance  of  this  acreage  reduction 
may  be  drawn  from  the  following  statistics 
supplied  by  the  California  Asparagiis  Grow- 
ers Association  which  show  acreage  available 
for  cutting  and  annual  plowouts  for  the 
past  10  years: 
Acres  available  for  harvest: 

1964 60.  859 

1963— 61,  488 

1962 62,  434 

1961 62, 004 

1960 69,622 

1959 74.369 

1958 73,728 

^      1957 73.764 

1956 76. 957 

1955 75, 390 

Acres  plowed  out  in  prior  year: 

1964 4.  901 

1963 —  6,  085 

1962 5,  765 

1961 10.586 

1960__ 9,  696 

1959 9,  123 

1958 6, 115 

1957 8,703 

1956 2,  734 

1955 4, 198 

Prom  reading  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
as  indicated  by  earlier  spring  crops,  aspara- 
gus producers  are  convinced  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  inflated  wage  rates  for  this 
year's  harvest.  Because  of  the  character  and 
lack  of  reliability  of  the  domestic  labor 
available  to  them,  they  foresee  the  probability 
of  lost  production  and  of  crop  damage  in  the 
current  season.  They  are  also  anticipating 
limited  marketing  opportunities  with  proc- 
essors because  of  the  loss  of  the  white  aspar- 
agus market  and  the  inability  of  the  green 
asparagus  market  to  absorb  this  production. 
For  these  reasons  they  are  currently  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  field  prices  which  re- 
flect approximately  a  50-percent  Increase 
over  those  prevailing  in  1964.  Tlieir  moti- 
vations for  these  demands  are  reasonable 
and  Just  in  light  of  the  labor  uncertainties 
facing  them  and  the  very  real  prospects  of 
economic  losses  arising  from  curtailed  pro- 
duction. However,  the  competitive  aspects 
of  these  field  price  demands  indicate  the 
disappearance  of  California  as  a  significant 
supplier  of  canned  asparagus. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  above,  we  think  it  is 
most  relevant  to  note  that  many  tomato 
growers  are  looking  to  the  treatment  of  the 
asparagus  producers  In  regard  to  supple- 
mental farm  labor  as  being  indicative  of 
what  they  may  anticipate  when  their  to- 
mato plantings  reach  mat\u:ity.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  if  the  asparagus  growers  are 
subjected  by  Department  of  Labor's  admin- 
istration of  the  supplemental  labor  program 
to  the  imposition  of  the  economic  losses  now 
in  prospect,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
whatever  tomato  acreage  is  now  being  planted 
will  be  plowed  under  before  growers'  invest- 
ments in  these  crops  become  greater.  We 
are  in  no  need  to  impress  upon  you  the 
extreme  seriousness  and  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation as  it  relates  to  these  asparagxis  grow- 
ers and  to  California  agriculture  generally, 
but  we  do  want  to  emphasize  the  broad 
ramifications  involved  with  the  asparagus 
labor  situation  as  it  relates  to  grower  in- 
tentions with  other  important  annual  crops. 

We  trust  the  foregoing  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  you  in  the  vital  efforts  which 
you  are  carrying  forward  to  assure  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  treatment  of  California 
agricultxu-e  in  the  administration  of  the  sup- 
plemental farm  labor  program  under  Public 
Law  414. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Wn,LiAM  F.  Allewzlt,  Jr., 

General  Manager. 


Ventura  County 
Farm  Labor  Association, 
Oxnard,  Calif.,  March  11,  iQes, 
Senator  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  As  you  possibly  know  I  am 
manager  of  the  Ventura  Coimty  Farm  Labor 
Association  located  in  Oxnard,  Calif.  Tliis 
organization  Is  a  nonprofit  cooperative 
formed  under  the  agi-lcultural  code  of  the 
State  of  California  and  consists  of  most  of 
the  row  and  vegetable  crop  farmers  in  Ven- 
tura County. 

On  December  30,  1964,  we  recruited  76  do- 
mestic workers  to  replace  our  foreign  na- 
tional  workers.  Those  76  domestic  workers 
were  recruited  in  Oakland,  Calif.;  then  on 
January  2,  3,  and  4,  we  recruited  156  other 
domestic  workers  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  still 
later,  on  January  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  we  re- 
cruited 158  domestic  workers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys.  These 
workers  were  all  recruited  on  the  specific 
understanding  that  they  would  remain  with 
the  association  In  Oxnard,  Calif.,  doing  what 
farmwork  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  a 
period  of  at  least  90  days.  In  return  for 
this  consideration  and  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  members  of  the  association 
we  guaranteed  the  workers  that  we  would 
advance  their  transportation  and  meals  en 
route  from  the  point  of  agreement  to  the 
association  headquarters  in  Oxnard,  that  the 
transportation  money  would  be  deducted 
from  their  first  earnings  and  when  they  com- 
pleted one-half  of  the  agreed  90  days  it 
would  be  returned.  We  also  agreed  that  we 
would  pay  their  transportation  back  home 
when  they  completed  their  90-day  work 
period.  We  further  agreed  to  furnish, them 
with  free  housing  and  to  alTord  them  an  op- 
portunity to  eat  in  a  cafeteria-type  facility 
located  on  the  camp  property  at  cost  not  to 
exceed  $1.75  per  day  and  that  they  would  be 
furnished  with  at  least  three-fourths 
employment  or  would  be  paid  for  it  and  in 
the  event  they  failed  to  work  64  hours  in 
each  2 -week  period  due  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  be  employed  that  their  board  woidd 
be  paid  for  each  8  hours  or  any  portion 
thereof  that  they  fell  below  the  64  hours. 

At  the  time  of  recruiting  the  work  con- 
ditions and  living  conditions  were  most  care- 
fully outlined  to  the  worker  applicants;  only 
those  who  fully  understood  and  who  com- 
pletely agreed  to  accept  the  conditions  of- 
fered were  brought  to  this  area.  The  worker 
applicants  were  screened  by  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  officials  prior  to 
being  interviewed  by  the  undersigned.  In 
spite  of  all  of  these  precautions  our  experi- 
ence with  this  program  were  such  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  continue  with  an 
Identical  one  if  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  better  type  of  worker.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion that  the  worker  applicants  selected  were 
able  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  They 
were  most  carefully  trained  by  the  forenian 
and  the  farmers  that  utilized  them  and  of 
the  entire  group  only  seven  have  been 
discharged. 

Nevertheless  we  now  only  have  40  of  these 
men  out  of  398;  40  have  remained  for  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  they 
agreed  to  stay.  Some  of  them  left  without 
going  to  work.  Some  of  them  worked  1,  2. 
3.  4  days;  one-third  of  each  group  recruited 
quit,  left  the  facilities  of  the  association  the 
first  week  that  they  were  here,  another  third 
left  the  second  week,  the  remaining  third 
have  disappeared  by  gradual  attrition. 

We  have  attempted  to  secure  an  exit  Inter- 
view with  each  one  of  the  workers  that  left. 
however,  failed  to  do  so  since  many  would 
disappear  at  night  without  any  prior  notice. 
In  addition  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  California  Department  of  Employ- 
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ment  have  attempted  to  interview  those  de- 
parting. Those  departure  reasons  vary 
widely,  however  not  one  of  them  stated  to  me 
or  to  any  member  of  my  organization  that 
they  were  leaving  because  the  wage  was  in- 
adequate, because  they  were  not  furnished 
enough  hours,  because  they  were  not  fiu-- 
nisbed  adequate  training,  because  they  were 
not  treated  properly  by  their  supervisors,  or 
because  of  the  living  conditions. 

I  have  extended  these  figures  to  see  how 
many  workers  we  would ^have  to  recruit  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  in  order  to  get 
our  work  done  in  this  county  In  row  and 
vegetable  crops  alone.  Based  on  our  normal 
usage  of  out-of-area  workers  over  the  past  4 
years  It  would  require  that  we  bring  into  this 
area  in  excess  of  7,000  workers  between  now 
and  the  first  of  July  and  would  require  In 
excess  of  27,000  workers  between  now  and 
the  first  of  December.  Of  those  we  would 
not  at  any  time  have  in  excess  of  900  workers 
jrom  out-of-area  employed  prior  to  July  1, 
and  at  no  time  would  have  In  excess  of  2,500 
workers  employed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  during  our  peak  employment  season 
from  September  through  November.  Of 
course  these  figures  were  based  on  the  expe- 
rience that  we  have  had  with  our  recruit- 
ment earlier  this  year. 

I  think  that  you  can  readily  see  that  such 
a  task  is  almost  impossible  to  be  achieved 
by  the  entire  resources  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  sheer  numbers 
alone  would  prevent  us  doing  so.  After  all 
this  association  is  only  a  small  one  when  it 
is  compared  to  the  needs  of  all  of  California 
agriculture.  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  last  year  all  of  California  agri- 
culture required  in  excess  of  60.000  supple- 
mental foreign  agricultural  workers  In 
addition  to  employing  all  of  those  resident 
within  the  State  or  all  of  the  migrant  domes- 
tic workers  that  came  Into  this  State.  If  oiu: 
rather  insignificant  needs  are  then  projected 
to  cover  60,000  foreign  national  worker  va- 
cancies as  experience  last  year  I  think  that 
you  will  find  that  it  would  take  more  than 
one-half  million  people  to  come  to  California 
to  get  the  agricultural  work  done. 

Our  problem  Is  not  the  only  problem  that 
this  program  creates.  Since  we  have  only 
recruited  single  male  workers  we  had  no 
problem  involving  the  schools  or  the  school 
systems  of  the  area,  however,  they  did  not 
depart  from  the  area  once  they  quit  our  em- 
ployment but  remained  in  the  vicinity  and 
undoubtedly  you  are  aware,  they  have 
created  some  considerable  police  problem  In 
Oxnard,  Ventura,  and  the  surrounding  cities 
within  the  county. 

Senator  I  am  not  proposing  at  this  time  a 
reinstitutlon  of  any  foreign  labor  program, 
however,  I  do  think  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  departments  of  employment  of  the 
States  with  which  they  operate  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  set  up  a  system  whereby  they 
identify  qualified  willing  workers  for  referral 
to  agriculture.  Our  problem  is  not  created 
by  the  worker,  we  have  many  local  resident 
domestics  who  are  regularly  employed  on 
the  farms  in  this  area,  these  workers  do  their 
Job  and  do  it  very  satisfactorily.  A  small 
percentage  of  those  that  we  have  recruited 
and  that  have  been  recruited  by  other  or- 
ganizations within  this  State  have  also  done 
their  Jobs  satisfactorily  and  have  created  no 
particular  problem  in  the  communities  where 
they  lived  temporarily. 

However,  under  the  present  system,  it  Is 
extremely  possible  and  not  only  possible 
but  frequently  occurs  that  when  a  man  Is 
recruited  by  this  organization,  for  example, 
In  Sacramento,  brought  to  Oxnard,  put  to 
work,  then  decides  he  does  not  want  to  work 
in  the  activities  that  we  have,  he  quits,  goes 
a  block  or  two  blocks  to  the  farm  placement 
office  and  is  immediately,  without  question, 
referred   to   another  organization  for  farm 


work  also.  After  he  has  been  referred  two 
or  three  times  by  the  local  farm  placement 
office  to  each  of  the  prospective  employers 
in  this  area  he  can  then  depart  from  this 
area  and  go  through  the  same  procediu-e  and 
the  same  experience  in  any  other  community 
within  the  State  of  California.  There  Is 
no  reference  to  satisfaction  of  prior  employ- 
ment; the  worker  applicant's  word  is  taken 
for  Its  face  value;  no  attempt  apparently  is 
made  by  the  Department  of  Employment  to 
check  on  any  work  record  either  within  or 
without  of  the  area  where  the  person  is  ap- 
plying for  work. 

I  think  that  this  feature  alone  is  of  eqtial 
importance  to  the  continuation  of  agricul- 
ture to  any  substantial  degree  in  the  State 
of  California  as  is  the  feature  of  whether 
there  will  be  siifflcient  bodies  available. 

It  appears  that  the  officials  of  the  various 
governmental  agencies  concerned  with  the 
placement  of  agricultural  workers  or  the  re- 
porting of  location  and  number  of  agricul- 
ttiral  workers  available  for  employment  are 
of  the  opinion  that  any  unemployed  person 
is  an  agricultviral  worker.  Senator,  this  Is 
not  so.  At  this  time  there  are  in  excess  of 
4,000  unemployed  in  the  county  of  Ventura 
alone.  By  far  the  large  majority,  if  not  all 
of  those  unemployed,  would  readily  tell  you 
or  anyone  else  that  they  would  not  consider 
working  in  agriculture;  that  they  will  at- 
tempt any  other  kind  of  work  and  will  wait 
and  wait  and  wait  prior  to  going  to  agri- 
cultiire.  Why  they  have  this  attitude  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  been  told  many  things  by 
various  persons  that  I  have  personally  inter- 
viewed concerning  their  reluctance  or  refusal 
to  work  in  agriculture.  A  young  lady  who 
works  in  a  drugstore  in  Oxnard,  48  hovirs 
a  week,  making  $1.25  an  horn-,  informed  me 
that  she  formerly  had  been  employed  on 
the  farm  but  that  she  would  not  return  for 
twice  the  wage  that  she  Is  earning  in  the 
drugstore.  I  questioned  her  quite  closely 
concerning  this,  asked  why  she  wovild  refuse 
to  return  to  the  farm  at  twice  the  wage  she 
was  making  at  her  present  employment,  and 
she  finally  responded  that  she  did  not  go  to 
school  to  work  on  the  farm  and  even  for  one- 
half  the  wage  she  would  continue  to  work 
in  a  store  or  in  an  office.  It  appears  that  such 
attitude  is  quite  prevalent. 
Very  trvUy  yovirs, 

Jesse  G.  Prte, 
General  Manager. 


Talbert  Farmers  Association,  Inc., 

Huntington  Beach,  Calif., 

March  20, 1965. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  The  following  is 
our  recruitment  labor  information.  We  have 
placed  orders  and  hired  referrals  from  the 
local  farm  labor  office.  In  addition  we  have 
recniited  men  from  Los  Angeles.  Brawley, 
San  Ysidro,  and  Texas.  This  recruiting  has 
been  done  by  me  as  well  as  the  individual 
members  of  this  association. 

This  report  is  on  a  week-to-week  basis, 
as  submitted  by  our  members  from  their  pay- 
rolls : 

Workers  hired 

Week  ending: 

Jan.  8,  1965 *3 

Jan.  15,  1965 17 

Jan.  22,  1965 1* 

Jan.  29,  1965 33 

Feb.  5,  1965 22 

Feb.  12,  1965 28 

Feb.  19,  1965 25 

Feb.  26,  1965 62 

Mar.   5,   1965 59 

Maj.  12,  1965 ^ 

Mar.  19,  1965 — -  H 

Total  workers  hired 410 


Workers  quit 
Weekending: 

Jan.  8,  1965 « 

Jan.  15,  1965 1« 

Jan.  22,  1965 17 

Jan.  29,  1965— 17 

Feb.  5,  1965 27 

Feb.  12,  1965 — 10 

Feb.  19,  1965— 14 

Feb.  26,  1965 -  32 

Mar.  5,  1965 26 

Mar.  12.  1965-. 48 

Mar.  19.  1965. — 10 

Total  workers  quit 223 

As  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  week  of 
March  15,  1964,  o\ir  records  showed  310 
workers. 

The  peak  of  our  hiring  season  was  during 
the  month  of  June,  at  which  time  our  1964 
records  showed  755  workers,  both  domestics 
and  Mexican  nationals. 

Our  busy  season  is  from  the  first  week  In 
April,  through  September,  when  we  harvest 
celery,  asi>aragus,  strawberries,  string  beans 
and  market  tomatoes. 

For  this  anticipated  shortage  of  workers, 
our  association  has  now  begxin  to  recruit 
men  from  the  border  towns  since  thus  far 
those  referred  to  us  by  the  Farm  Labor  Office, 
have  been  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
work. 

Traisting  that  this  detailed  report  will  be 
helpful  to  you  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

HoRACio  Serrano, 

Manager. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 
WiRTZ     Stokes      a     Revolution — Congress 

Ended  Foreign  Farm  Labor,  but  He  Calls 

the  Shots 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

A  major  revolution  is  going  on  in  agri- 
culture, and  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  may  go  down 
in  history,  for  better  or  for  worse,  as  its 
guiding  light. 

And  oddly  enough,  if  Wlrtz  does  leave  his 
mark  as  one  of  the  most  influential  Secre- 
taries of  Labor,  it  will  be  for  his  role  in  agri- 
cultiire  and  farm  labor,  rather  than  in  urban 
and  unionized  labor,  that  facet  which  oc- 
cupied most  of  his  predecessors'  time. 

The  revolution,  particularly  in  California, 
devolved  from  the  use  for  the  last  century  of 
foreign  workers  and  for  a  time  of  migrants 
from  the  dust  bowls  of  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa. This  farm  labor  force,  while  supple- 
mental, was  critical  in  the  history  of  U.S. 
agriculture. 

But  all  that  is  ending. 

After  his  recent  tour  of  California  farm 
areas.  Wlrtz  said  that  growers  must  compete 
for  American  workers,  and  no  longer  rely  on 
the  use  of  imported  labor.  This  is  the  core 
of  the  revolution,  in  which  Wirtz  figures  so 
prominently. 

The  last  major  foreign  farm  labor  import 
system,  the  bracero  program  or  Public  Law 
78.  was  halted  last  December  31  by  action  of 
Congress. 

limited   number 

Growers  insist  there  are  not  enough 
Americans  to  replace  the  braceros.  and  they 
warn  of  disaster  if  some  new  system  of 
foreign  labor  is  not  used,  at  least  during  a 
transition  period. 

They  contend  the  Nation's  regular  immi- 
gration law  could  l)e  used  to  bring  in  foreign 
workers  on  a  large  scale. 

But  Wirtz  has  said  no,  and  agrees  only  to 
allow  the  entry  of  a  limited  number  of  f<»- 
eign  workers  for  a  transition  period. 

The  result,  all  sides  agree,  have  already 
been  startling,  and  may  be  even  more  so  in 
coming  years. 

Temporary  farmworkers  have  long  been 
on  the  lowest  rungs  of  America's  economic 
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ladder.  The  late  James  Mitchell,  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  President  Dwight  Eisenliower. 
called  farmworkers  "the  Nation's  forgotten 
people." 

Their  annual  hicome  was,  and  in  many 
cases  still  is.  less  than  half  that  of  urban 
workers.  Migrants'  living  conditions  have 
produced  protests  for  years  from  every  re- 
ligious denomination. 

unions'  failure 

Unions  tried  and  failed  to  organize  farm- 
workers. 

Then  Congress  ended  Public  Law  78.  Wirtz 
ruled  that  only  a  comparative  handful  of  for- 
eigners will  be  allowed  to  replace  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  had 
been  coming  to  work  on  U.S.  farms,  mostly  In 
California,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Florida. 

Here  are  some  indicators  of  the  scope  of 
the  revolution  which  is  resulting  from  this 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  work  force : 

Farm  wages  have  soared  over  40  percent  in 
4  months  on  the  average  and  in  many  cases 
beyond  that.  Workers  now  often  have  their 
transportation  paid. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  housing 
conditions,  and  Congress  is  expected  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  such  purposes.  Governor 
Brown  is  pressing  for  State  action  to  im- 
prove farmworkers'  living  conditions. 

SERIOUS    EFFORTS 

There  are  serious  efforts,  aided  by  growers, 
to  get  a  national  minimum  wage  for  farm- 
workers, allow  them  to  Join  such  programs 
as  social  security,  unemployment  insurance 
and  workmen's  compensation  (already  avail- 
able in  California). 

But  the  revolution  has  its  negative  aspects. 
Those  involved  are  concerned  that  dramatic, 
sudden  changes  might  wreck  or  seriously 
damage  agriculture,  which  is  California's 
largest  industry. 

This  damage  to  growers  would  come,  it  is 
feared,  not  Just  from  the  raises  in  standards 
of  living  for  farmworkers,  but  from  what 
many  believe  is  still  a  fact;  no  matter  how 
many  dramatic  improvements  are  made  in 
farm  Jobs,  Americans  don't  want  such  work — 
at  least  not  enough  of  them. 

Although  Wirtz  has  established  criteria 
which  growers  must  meet  before  requests  for 
foreign  labor  will  be  considered,  there  is  still 
no  minimum  wage  for  foreign  workers. 

Wirtz  is  annoyed  that  unions  and  chxirch 
groups  on  the  one  hand  and  growers  and 
their  allies  on  the  other  all  seem  to  per- 
sonalize the  decisions  which  are  forcing  the 
revolution,  and  blame  or  credit  him  for  al- 
most all  that  is  happening. 

"Congress,  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor,"  is 
responsible,  Wirtz  insists. 

THE   FINAL    RITES 

But  most  people  tend  to  personalize  his- 
tory, and  while  it  is  true  that  Congress 
killed  the  farm  labor  import  program,  Wirtz 
is  administering  the  final  rites. 

The  move  to  eliminate  foreign  labor  Is 
resulting  in  dramatic  changes,  but  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  long  time  in  coming  can  be  seen 
by  a  quotation  from  Charles  E.  Warren,  a 
fruitgrower,  who  told  the  San  Francisco 
Commonwealth  Club  in  1918: 

"We  all  know  we  (growers)  need  labor. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  furnish  the 
labor  for  the  State  of  California.  What  we 
need  is  40,000  to  50,000  good  young  China- 
men." 

The  next  immediate  major  decision  faced 
by  Wirtz  is  in  Florida,  where  growers  are 
still  using  15.000  British  West  Indians  whose 
contracts  expire  April  15. 

The  use  of  West  Indians  has  brought,  with 
much  justification,  protests  from  California 
growers  who  cry  discrimination,  and  talk  of 
the  influence  of  Florida's  two  Democratic 
Senators,  Spessard  Holland  and  George 
Smathers. 


LACK    OF    CONSISTENCY 

Even  those  who  are  generally  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  Wirtz  are  disturbed  by 
what  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  consistency  in 
permitting  the  Ploridians  to  continue  using 
British  West  Indians,  at  least  until  their 
contracts  expire  April  15.  but  halting  the 
California  use  of  Japanese  whose  contracts 
are  still  valid. 

In  thfe  broad  picture,  however,  the  key 
was  the  Mexican  workers  who  comprised  the 
bulk  of  foreign  farm  labor,  and  all  of  these 
have  left  U.S.  farms. 

The  revolution  Is  a  continuing  one,  and 
if  it  succeeds  with  no  serious  damage  to 
the  agricultural  industry  and  simultaneously 
helps  provide  thousands  of  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed Americans  and  raises  living  standards 
for  farmworkers,  then  Wirtz  will  long  be 
remembered  as  something  of  a  hero,  despite 
his  reluctance  to  accept  credit  or  blame  for 
the  revolution. 

If  there  is  chaos,  history  will  remember 
him  anyway,  but  as  something  less  than 
heroic. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  long  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  hearings,  in  meet- 
ings, and  on  the  telephone  to  encourage 
the  entering  into  of  an  agreement,  on  a 
standby  basis,  between  the  growers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  He  has  assured  Members  of 
Congress  and  delegations  of  growers  and 
processors  from  my  State  that  our  crops 
would  not  spoil  and  that  we  would  have 
the  necessary  labor  to  harvest  them.  The 
planting  of  tomatoes  has  fallen  off  dras- 
tically. The  asparagus  crop  is  now  near- 
ing  time  for  harvest.  Lemons  are  now 
being  harvested.  Growers  have  been  re- 
luctant to  risk  their  resources.  So  have 
the  banks.  As  I  conclude,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  intend  to  stand  next  to  my 
California  colleague  [Mr.  Murphy]  and 
my  other  friends  in  the  Chamber,  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  alike,  in  seeking 
to  obtain  justice  for  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  so  that  what  hap- 
pened today  with  respect  to  the  Secre- 
tary's order  in  relation  to  Florida,  I  firmly 
hope,  may  be  reflected  in  similar  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  which  faces  our 
people  in  California,  where  the  largest 
values  with  respect  to  American  agricul- 
ture are  centered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    GRUENING.    Mr.    President,    a 
point  of  order. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  At  1  o'clock,  when 
the  germaneness  rule  expired,  I  yielded 
out  of  courtesy  to  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  with  the  understanding  that 
when  he  had  concluded  he  would  yield 
to  me.  I  now  find  that  one  Senator  yields 
to  another,  and  he  yields  to  still  another. 
I  am  therefore  deprived  of  the  privilege 
which  I  was  granted.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  assure  the  Senate  that  I  had  the 
floor,  and  I  therefore  ask  for  recognition. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  the  procedure  was  not  pursuant  to 
a  unanimous-consent  order.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  now  has  the  floor, 
and  he  is  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  I  think  we  can  get  on  with 
the  debate  and  conclude  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  request  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  to  have 
just  a  little  more  patience.  Senators  who 
have  been  discussing  the  subject  are  al- 
most through.  I  understand  the  position 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  in,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  he  will  be  granted 
recognition  promptly. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
always  pours  oil  on  troubled  waters. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  for  an 
explanation  of  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  MURPHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  at  1  o'clock,  but 
some  time  after  1  o'clock  we  first  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  subject,  for 
the  rule  of  germaneness  expired  at  that 
time.  I  went  to  tiie  desk  and  found  that 
my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  was  ahead 
of  me.  I  explained  the  situation.  He 
yielded  to  me  most  graciously.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  try  to  get  out  of  his  way 
expeditiously,  and  I  expected  then  to 
yield  the  floor  back  to  him.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  would  not  yield 
for  questions  or  for  participation  in  the 
colloquy.  When  I  yielded  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  really  thought  it  was  for  that 
purpose,  as  I  have  explained  to  me  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

I  hope  we  can  bring  the  discussion  to 
an  early  conclusion,  because  I  feel  under 
some  obligation  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  has  been  most  courteous  to 
me,  and  I  wish  to  be  equally  courteous  to 
him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No  one  could  exceed 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  conclude  the  discussion  quickly.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  feelings  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  have  found  myself  in 
the  same  position  many  times.  I  spent 
5  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day in  order  to  obtain  the  floor.  I  should 
now  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  California  that 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  they 
have  said.  Colorado  is  fortunate  because 
this  year  we  have  not  yet  faced  the  prob- 
lem that  they  have  already  faced,  but  we 
in  Colorado  will  face  it.  The  rulings  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  actually  con- 
vert the  type  of  agriculture  carried  on  in 
Colorado  because  we  cannot  get  the 
necessary  labor  to  do  the  work  that  is 
needed  to  be  done  in  our  beet  fields. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  contained 
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in  a  clipping  from  the  Times  Call  in 

Longmont,  Colo.,  which  I  just  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Br.\cero  Pay 

Dear  Editor:  Much  has  been  written  re- 
garding tlic  bracero  program  the  past  few 
months.  The  farmer,  as  usual,  like  a  sheep 
led  to  slaughter,  meekly  surrenders  and  ac- 
cepts the  abuse  piled  on  his  overworked 
shoulders  by  uninformed  column  writers  and 
others  wlio  seem  to  take  delight  in  "biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  them." 

.A.S  a  farmer's  wife  and  partner,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  several  facts.  Our  braceros 
have  never  been  mistreated,  underpaid,  or 
taken  advantage  of  in  any  way.  Our  men 
averaged  $22  a  day  last  summer.  (A  fair 
a.-nount  considering  some  city  employers  pay 
their  help  less  than  SI  an  hour).  They  re- 
ceive any  eggs,  milk,  or  garden  produce  we 
can  spare.  Their  living  quarters  are  clean 
and  adequate.  Over  the  years  we  receive  let- 
ters from  former  employees  who  beg  to 
return. 

Hiring  high  school  boys  and  girls  has  been 
tried  and  failed  dismally.  Tliey  were  paid 
(by  the  hour)  to  weed  bsets,  but  chose  lo 
swim  in  the  irrigation  ditches  while  the 
weeds  were  running  rampant. 

No  man,  least  of  all  an  irresponsible  teen- 
ager, who  does  not  understand  the  urgency 
of  this  work  could  possibly  qualify.  Any  man 
worth  his  salt  h^  a  steady  Job,  why  wish  the 
flunkies  on  the  farmer?  • 

Why  accuse  the  farmer  of  being  un- 
patriotic because  we  are  happy  and  satisfied 
with  our  Spanish  boys?  What  about  the  for- 
eign cars  in  this  country.  If  every  foreign 
made  car  on  the  road  were  one  manufactured 
In  the  United  States,  I'm  sure  it  would  cre- 
ate work  for  millions. 

What  about  the  young  adults  who  attend 
schools  in  foreign  countries — the  people  who 
receive  social  security  and  retire  overseas — 
movie  stars  whom  we  patronize  and  adore 
live  in  Europe  to  avoid  paying  U.S.  taxes,  im- 
ported clothing,  sweaters,  meat,  etc. 

If  all  of  this  labor  (and  money)  remained 
in  our  country  we  wo-ald  have  no  xinemploy- 
ment  except  for  those  who  find  the  welfare 
check  more  desirable. 

It  is  time  the  public  found  another  scape- 
goat to  pick  on. 

The  farmer  is  too  busy  minding  his  own 
business  and  being  a  good  citizen. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Norman  Boll. 

Platteville,  Colo. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  read  only  a  portion 
of  that  clipping.    The  writer  states : 

As  a  farmer's  wife  and  partner.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  several  facts.  Our  braceros 
have  never  been  mistreated,  underpaid,  or 
taken  advantage  of  in  any  way.  Our  men 
averaged  $22  a  day  last  summer.  (A  fair 
amount  considering  some  city  employers  pay 
their  help  less  than  $1  an  hour.)  They  re- 
ceive any  eggs,  milk,  or  garden  produce  we 
can  spare.  Their  living  quarters  are  clean 
and  adequate.  Over  the  years,  we  receive 
letters  from  former  employees  who  beg  to 
return. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  people  in  Colorado  who  have 
requested  permission  to  bring  in  specific 
workers  from  Mexico,  and  they  have 
been  refused.  We  in  this  country  must 
fake  care  of  this  problem.  Agriculture 
is  the  most  important  activity  to  Colo- 
rado. I  believe  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  when  everyone  is  talking  about  the 
Wgh  price  of  support  programs — and 
in  Colorado  that  applies  mainly  to  the 


wheat  and  feed  programs — the  area  of 
agriculture  that  will  be  affected  most  by 
the  arbitrary  stand  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  regards 
this  as  a  bunch  of  statistics,  and  does 
not  understand  the  situation  himself, 
people  who  will  be  affected  most  are 
those  who  are  not  on  support  programs — 
those  who  raise  perishable  vegetables 
and  fruits.  They  are  the  ones  who  need 
the  help.  There  are  also  those  in  the 
same  area  who  raise  sugarbeets. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy] 
for  his  magnificent  presentation  of  this 
very  vexatious  problem  that  confronts 
the  American  people. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  is  similarly  sit- 
uated. Sixty  thousand  acres  of  sugar- 
beet  production  has  been  curtailed  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  get  la- 
borers in  my  home  county  of  Park  in 
northwest  Wyoming.  I  understand  that 
24  farmers  had  to  give  up  their  beet  acre- 
age because  they  carmot  procure  the 
stoop  labor  necessary  to  harvest  the  crop. 

I  shall  continue  to  associate  myself 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  my  other  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  this  bad  situation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Again  I  thank  all  Senators  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  problem. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
political  problem  at  all,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  some  places.  For  the  first  time, 
I  believe,  in  history  we  find  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  State  of  California 
locked  together  with  a  mutual  aim  be- 
cause of  mutual  nece.ssity.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  hav- 
ing read  the  abundant  evidence  and  hav- 
ing heard  the  testimony  and  knowing 
the  situation  for  what  it  truly  is,  will  see 
fit  to  relax  his  position  and  take  a  prac- 
tical, productive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  more  than  I  can  tell  him 
for  his  help. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  my  friend 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and  other 
Senators  who  have  been  speaking  out  on 
the  farm  labor  problems.  It  appears 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going  to 
continue  to  ignore  our  problems  and  I 
certainly  commend  Senator  Holland  for 
the  service  he  has  performed  and  con- 
tinues to  perfonn  in  this  regard. 

We  need  some  action  and  we  need  it 
now.  The  crops  will  soon  have  to  be 
harvested  and  acute  labor  shortages  are 
already  present  in  many  areas.  I  com- 
pletely fail  to  understand  why  this  situ- 
ation is  being  ignored.  It  is  a  shocking 
disregard  of  these  farmers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
which  I  have  received  on  this  subject  and 


some  miscellaneous  editorials  and  arti- 
cles may  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  appropriate  point  in  the  Record 
where  the  colloquy  was  had  between 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Mar.  12, 

1965] 

Skip  Import  Labor,  Prove  Point,  Growers 

Told 

(By  Judith  Brimberg) 

Bernard  E.  Teets,  head  of  the  State  em- 
plo3rment  department,  Friday  urged  sugar- 
beet  growers,  processors,  canners  and  vege- 
table growers  to  prove  their  point  by  going 
along  with  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  policy 
baniiing  the  us^  of  braceros  this  year. 

"Prove  to  them  that  they  are  wrong  and 
that  we  in  Colorado  must  have  foreign  help 
if  we  are  to  process  our  crops,"  Teets  said. 

About  80  persons  attended  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  at  the 
State  labor  department  offices,  1210  Sher- 
man Street.  Jack  S.  Donnachie,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Labor  Department's  Office  of 
Foreign  Labor,  and  Robert  C.  Goodwin. 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  were  in  charge. 

Teets  disagreed  with  Goodwin  that  increas- 
ing farm  labor  pay  would  aid  recruitment 
efforts.  He  said  that  Colorado  employers 
have  sent  buses  to  Indian  reservations  and 
have  had  them  return  empty  or  only  one- 
tenth  full.  Teets  likewise  disagreed  that 
young  people  could  fill  the  need  for  farm 
labor. 

"We're  not  going  to  convince  the  theorists 
untU  we  can  demonstrate  that  we  can't 
process  ovu-  crops  without  foreign  labor," 
Teets  said. 

"I  know  this  places  you  in  a  position  of 
almost  complete  frustration  because  this  is 
yovu-  financial  life,"  he  told  the  group.  "Un- 
fortimately.  some  areas  of  the  country  have 
cried  wolf.  They  have  said  they  could  not 
get  along  without  bracero  labor,  but  they 
could. 

"We  intend  to  press  hard  to  exhaust  all 
reasonable  avenues  to  obtain  qualified  labor." 
he  declared. 

Teets  said  Labor  Department  officials  ap- 
pear to  be  adamant  in  excluding  bracero 
help,  but  "if  we  do  this  (adhere  to  the  Labor 
Department's  program)  diligently,  no  honest 
man  can  prohibit  you  from  seeking  to  im- 
port farm  labor,"  he  stated. 

"You  will  have  labor  at  a  greater  cost  and 
with  considerably  more  problems,  but  you 
will  have  it  in  time  to  process  your  crops." 
he  told  the  group. 

Goodwin  said  Labor  Department  officials 
were  not  talking  theoretically.  He  said  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  domestic  work- 
ers were  obtainable  in  California  by  growers 
there. 

Earlier  Goodwin  estimated  that  200,000 
foreigners  worked  on  the  Nation's  farms  last 
year,  the  last  year  of  the  bracero  program. 

He  said  the  major  problem  was  not  replac- 
ing the  braceros,  but  keeping  domestic  work- 
ers from  leaving  the  farm.  Goodwin  esti- 
mated that  about  200,000  farmworkers  have 
left  the  farm  every  year  since  1955. 

Goodwin  called  for  labor  cost  adjustments 
to  make  farm  labor  competitive. 

"You  have  been  paying  more  for  machinery 
and  fertilizer.  You  should  let  your  labor 
costs  go  up,  too."  he  said,  pointing  out  that 
productivity  on  American  farms  has  increased 
tremendously  in  the  past  decade. 

Leon  HanUlton  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
representing  the  Salt  Lake  City  Farm  Labor 
Association,  said  attempts  to  hire  youths  and 
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Indians  have  proved  fruitless  and  that  Utah 
Is  In  danger  of  losing  some  canning  concerns. 

He  agreed  that  only  500  foreign  workers 
were  In  Utah  last  year,  but  said  that  these 
were  necessary  to  aid  the  State's  small  farm- 
ers. The  small  farmer  is  Just  as  much  en- 
titled to  harvest  a  crop  as  the  big  one,"  he 
declared. 

States  represented  were  Colorado.  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Iowa  and  Montana. 

[From   the    Grand   Junction    (Colo.)    Dally 

Sentinel] 

Farm  Crisis  Here 

The  first  gusty  squalls  of  an  agrlcultiiral 
hurricane  spawned  in  the  union-dominated 
Labor  Department  are  buffeting  growers  in 
Florida. 

These  first  squalls  should  be  reason 
enough  to  hoist  the  storm  warnings  on  farms 
across  the  Nation  and  to  send  bureaucrats 
scurrying  to  shelters.  Probably  it  will  take 
greater  loss  to  fully  alert  agriculture  inter- 
ests and  their  supporters,  and  to  convince  the 
official  know-it-alls  that  there  is  trouble 
afoot. 

These  first  squalls  indicating  a  farm  crisis 
of  major  magnitude  are  seen  in  news  reports 
that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  citrus,  veg- 
etables and  sugar  cane  are  "turning  to  gar- 
bage" under  the  Florida  sun. 

Farm  leaders  in  that  State  say  the  reason 
for  this  loss  Is  a  labor  shortage  created  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  20  years  Florida's  crops  were  harvested 
largely  by  labor  Imported  from  the  British 
West  Indies  and  the  Bahamas.  But  not 
this  year.  Those  sources  were  cut  off  when 
Congress,  under  pressiire  and  persuasion  of 
Labor  Department  officials  and  union  bosses, 
refused  to  extend  the  migrant  labor  act. 

California  Department  of  Labor  has 
launched  a  crash  program  to  recruit  domes- 
tic workers  to  help  lemon  and  date  growers 
who  claim  they  stand  to  lose  millions  of 
dollars  because   of   the   labor  shortage. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz,  operating  like 
a  seasoned  bureaucrat,  has  hoisted  the  min- 
imum wage  scale  to  as  high  as  $1.40  an  hour 
In  an  effort  to  attract  American  farmwork- 
ers. A  $1.15  minimum  set  for  Florida  is  20 
cents  higher  than  the  scale  paid  foreign 
workers,  but  the  plan  isn't  working. 

Domestic  workers  refuse  to  do  stoop  labor 
and  farm  tasks  they  consider  menial  despite 
the  wage  scale. 

Industrious  workers  can  earn  more  than 
the  scale  under  a  long  standing  piece-rate 
system  In  many  sections. 

The  unskilled  and  lazy  workers,  if  they 
do  report  at  the  farm,  are  a  burden  on  the 
farmer  and  are  not  worth  their  wages. 

Then,  too,  despite  the  claims  of  the  labor 
bosses,  the  huge  ranks  of  unemployed  refuse 
to  dash  to  the  farm  so  long  as  they  can  get 
unemployment  insurance,  welfare  payments, 
and  idleness  subsidies  without  lifting  a  hand. 

These  squalls  In  Florida  and  California 
should  be  sufficient  warning  to  western  slope 
agricultural  Interests  that  there  may  be 
a  big  blow  coming,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
batten  down  to  meet  It. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  5, 

1965] 

California:  Plea  for  Braceros 

(By  Harlan  Trott) 

San  Francisco. — The  cry  "bring  back  the 
braceros"  Is  drowning  out  the  other  voices 
of  spring  in  California.  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  is  making  himself  heard  above  the 
rest. 

He  says  he  is  wondering  If  Congress  sicted 
too  abruptly  In  halting  the  seasonal  entry  of 
Mexicon  nationals  (braceros)  to  work  on 
California  farms. 

Repeal  of  Public  Law  78  was  meant  to 
afford  farm  Jobs  for  domestic  workers.  Some 
labor  unions  were  for  It,  but  not  the  Team- 


sters Union.  So  were  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.  So 
was  Governor  Brown. 

The  vmlons  mainly  felt  enough  domestic 
workers  could  be  found — If  farmers  paid 
wages  on  a  par  with  other  Industries. 

Growers  in  this  farm  State  say  they  are 
ready  any  time  to  match  farm-wage  rates  In 
other  States.  But  they  insist  they  can't  pay 
more  than  competing  farm  areas  offer. 

In  the  60  days  since  the  bars  went  up 
against  the  braceros,  California's  $3  billion 
farm  economy  has  been  rocked  by  disputes. 
The  growers  Insist  they  are  facing  serious 
trouble.  The  California  Labor  Federation 
replies  the  farmers  are  "crying  wolf." 

TOMATOES   CDT    BACK 

A  cannery  near  Modesto,  Calif.,  announced 
It  was  shutting  down  Its  tomato  lines  due 
to  the  uncertain  picture.  Last  year  the 
plant  processed  40,000  tons  of  tomatoes.  The 
State  AFL-CIO  termed  the  annoxmcement 
"poppycock."  Thomas  J.  Pitts,  State  labor 
leader  asserts  the  growers  are  trying  to 
"sabotage"  the  Government's  policy  favoring 
farm  Jobs  for  domestic  workers. 

Observers  are  wondering  if  the  Modesto 
tomato  cannery's  dropout  is  a  portent  of 
things  to  come  in  general.  Since  1961,  they 
point  out,  a  half-dozen  giant  food  processors 
like  Campbell  and  Heinz  have  set  up  plants 
In  Mexico. 

At  any  rate.  Governor  Brown  has  swung 
over  to  the  farmers.  He  has  asked  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  to  consider  import- 
ing braceros  "in  substantial  numbers  and  in 
the  very  near  future"  to  head  off  possible 
crop  loss  in  the  State's  leading  Industry. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  is  believed  to  have  been 
feeling  his  way  through  the  last  2  months. 
He  wants  to  be  sure  that  backers  of  the 
bracero  ban  can  rustle  up  the  domestic 
labor  supply  they  contend  is  on  hand.  But 
can  he  risk  testing  the  home-labor  market 
much  longer? 

BANK -LOAN    TIME 

This  Is  the  time  of  year  when  banks  nor- 
mally make  loans  to  launch  the  growers' 
season.  Right  now  the  tomato  Industry  Is 
all  at  sea. 

"Tomato  growers  should  be  planting  right 
now,"  says  manager  Bob  Holt  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Tomato  Growers  AssoclJ-tion.  "Until 
this  labor  scare  is  ironed  out,  three-fourths 
of  our  growers  are  left  stranded.  Banks  Just 
aren't  willing  to  lend  our  people  the  funds 
they  need  to  start  planting.  It  would  be 
plain  stupid  to  plant  before  you're  sure  you 
can  harvest. 

This  is  the  fix  that  three -fourths  of  the 
State's  tomato  growers  are  said  to  be  In. 
The  other  one-fourth  are  those  who  plant, 
till,  and  pick  by  machinery.  Mr.  Holt  cites 
this  machine  segment  as  a  portent  of  a  long- 
range  solution  to  the  farm-labor  crisis.  In 
the  end,  machines  will  plant,  tend,  and  pick 
the  crops. 

The  tomato  growers  are  waiting  on  the 
bankers.  The  bankers  are  said  to  be  waiting 
on  Secretary  Wlrtz.  If  he  certifies  growers 
can  Import  braceros  when  and  where  they 
are  needed,  the  bankers'  risk  will  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  Wlrtz  has  promised  there  will  be  no 
crop  losses  in  1965  if  he  can  help  It.  The 
growers  say  this  is  a  safe  statement — if  no 
crop  gets  planted. 

Growers  are  not  seeking  reenactment  of 
Public  Law  78.  This  is  the  1951  law  letting 
In  braceros.  Growers  feel  existing  laws  are 
good  enough. 


American   Farm   Bureau    Federation, 

AfarcTi  17, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:   At  a  recent  meeting 
of   the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  the  board — reflect- 
ing the  growing  concern  of  our  memben 
relative  to  the  farm  labor  situation— took 
action  to  recommend  the  modification  of 
present  national  policy  relating  to  farm  labor 
employment. 

The  current  and  prospective  shortage  of 
farmworkers  stems,  of  course,  from  national 
policy  relating  to  the  nvunber  of  foreign 
farmworkers  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  temporary  employment  in  agriculture, 
and  the  requirements  which  must  be  met 
by  farmers  who  wish  to  be  eligible  to  employ 
such  workers. 

Experience  with  the  administration  of 
such  policies  so  far  this  year  provides  fac- 
tual data  that  warrant  their  reexamination. 

Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz  quite 
properly  has  established  the  principle  that 
no  foreign  farmworkers  shall  be  admitted  so 
long  as  unemployed  domestic  workers,  will- 
ing and  qualified  to  accept  such  employ- 
ment, are  available. 

With  this  basic  concept  we  have  no  quar- 
rel. We  must,  however,  express  our  convic- 
tion that  the  administration  of  this  con- 
cept involves  two  major  errors  which,  if  not 
modified,  will  have  undesirable  consequences 
not  only  for  farmers  but  for  agricultural 
processors,  related  service  and  marketing 
concerns,  many  workers  employed  in  proc- 
essing and  service  industries,  and  ultimately 
consumers. 

First,  the  assumption  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  unemployed  persons  who 
are  willing,  qualified,  and  available  for  sea- 
sonal farmwork  is  erroneous. 

According  to  the  monthly  labor  force  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Labor,  approxi- 
mately 2.8  million  out  of  a  total  of  3.8 
million  unemployed  workers  have  been  un- 
employed for  less  than  14  weeks.  This  is 
basically  frictional  unemployment.  These 
workers  are  temporarily  unemployed.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  such  Instances  it  would  be 
foolish  and  shortsighted  for  the  worker  to 
leave  home  to  accept  seasonal  temporary  em- 
ployment in  agriculture.  To  do  so  would 
seriously  reduce  his  opportunity  to  obtain 
more  permanent  employment  In  line  with 
his  skills  and  experience. 

This  leaves  less  than  1  million  workers  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  14  weeks  or  more. 
At  any  particular  time,  most  of  these  million 
unemployed  are  unavailable  for  employment 
in  agriculture  for  any  one  of,  or  a  combina- 
tion of,  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Many  of  these  unemployed  persons  are 
currently  unemployed  working  wives  whose 
husbands  are  employed.  (The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  women  over  20  years  of  age  Is 
33  percent  more  than  that  for  men.)  Ob- 
viously these  unemployed  women  should  not 
be  expected  to  leave  home  to  accept  tem- 
porary farm  Jobs. 

2.  Many  of  the  imemployed  are  located 
at  long  distances  from  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. An  unemployed  factory  worker  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  Is  hardly  a  potential 
farmworker  in  Florida  or  California. 

3.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  physically 
handicapped  or  otherwise  not  qualified  for 
farm  employment.  Many  are  elderly  or  fee- 
ble. Farm  work  is  commonly  hard  and  mo- 
notonous work. 

4.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  voluntarily 
so,  or  in  no  particular  need  to  accept  em- 
ployment not  to  their  liking;  perhaps  the 
recipients  of  imemployment  benefits. 

We  believe  it  follows  that  at  any  particular 
time  or  place  there  Is  a  very  limited  number 
of  unemployed  persons  who  are  actually 
available,  willing  and  qualified  for  farm  work, 
and  who  live  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  area  In  which  such  work  must  be 
done. 

We  think  this  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  massive  Department  of  Labor 
recruitment  programs  in  California  and  Flor- 
ida during  January  and  February.  These  pro- 
grams have  not  resulted  in  a  substantial  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  domestic  farm  work- 
ers. 

We  submit  that  It  is  Inequitable  to  com- 
pel farmers  to  spend  large  amounts  of  money 
^  vain  efforts  to  recruit  workers  from  the 
ranks  of  the  vmemployed  or  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  substantial  distances  to  work- 
ers who  do  not  stay  on  the  Job. 

We  submit  that  under  these  circumstances 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  hold  adamantly  to  the 
policy  that  no  foreign  farmworkers  shall 
be  admitted  In  1965. 

Second,  the  assumption  that  hourly  earn- 
ings guarantees  should  be  Imposed  on  a  piece 
rate  wage  system  Is  Inequitable  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

The  widely  used  farm  piece  rate  wage  sys- 
tem provides  individual  Incentive  and  Is  pre- 
ferred by  both  employers  and  employees. 

It  is  one  thing  to  require  farmers  to  es- 
tablish piece  rates  which  will  permit  a  work- 
er of  average  capability  who  works  with  rea- 
sonable diligence  to  earn  specified  amounts. 

It  is  something  entirely  different  to  re- 
quire farmers  to  guarantee  that  each  work- 
er be  paid  specified  amounts  per  hour  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  produced. 

Because  farm  labor  employment  by  a  par- 
ticular farmer  may  vary  from  zero  to  many 
workers  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  because 
most  farm  labor  employment  Is  for  a  har- 
vest period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few 
months — farmers  have  historically,  and  of 
necessity,  employed  on  a  piece  rate  basis  vir- 
tually anyone  who  Is  available  at  harvest- 
time— the  ambitious  and  the  shiftless, 
the  capable  and  the  incapable,  the  able 
bodied  and  the  handicapped. 

A  guarantee  of  hourly  earnings  cannot  be 
Imposed  on  this  system  without  disruptive 
and  inequitable  consequences.  The  less  pro- 
ductive are  rewarded  for  their  nonproductlv- 
Ity.  In  the  short  nin  farmers'  costs  are  ex- 
orbitant. In  the  long  run  no  benefit  will 
result  to  the  less  productive  workers,  because 
In  the  long  run  farmers  cannot  afford  to  hire 
them.  By  such  action  we  effectively  deny 
employment  to  those  persons  most  needing 
It. 

We  submit  that  experience  In  the  early 
months  of  this  year  already  provides  evidence 
that  a  guarantee  of  hourly  earnings  added 
to  a  piece  rate  wage  system  is  unreasonable 
and  unworkable. 

We  submit  that  if  farmers  p>ay  piece  rates 
that  result  In  acceptable  earnings  by  average 
workers  this  Is  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
required,  and  that  the  criteria  shovQd  be 
modified  accordingly. 

The  consequences  of  pxresent  poHcy  are  far 
more  adverse  than  has  been  yet  recognized. 
It  appears  to  us  that  Included  among  such 
consequences  are  the  following: 

1.  The  expansion  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  In  Mexico  and  In  the  Caribbean 
area  Is  well  doctunented  In  the  January  hear- 
ings, on  this  Issue  by  the  Senate  Agrlcultiire 
Committee.  This  shifting  of  production 
from  the  United  States  to  other  nations  has 
been  stimulated  by  wage  differentials  be- 
tween such  areas  and  the  United  States,  and 
by  critical  labor  shortages.  It  will  be  fur- 
ther stimulated  as  the  wage-cost  differential 
Is  widened.  The  more  farm  wage  costs  are 
pushed  up  In  the  United  States,  the  more  an 
expansion  of  competitive  production  In  such 
other  areas  can  be  anticipated.  Some  of  this 
development  is  by  U.S.  farmers,  processors 
Mid  capital. 

2.  Farmers  In  the  United  States  will  cur- 
tail their  plantings  of  high-labor-requlre- 
nieit  crops  In  1965  unless  some  assurance  Is 
^wthcomlng  concerning  the  labor  outlook. 
In  many  cases  It  Is  reported  that  banks  are 
'mwiliing  to  finance  production  of  such  crops 
^  the  light  of  the  current  farm  labor  situa- 
tion, 

3.  Employment  in  agriculturally  related 
industries  will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 


above  developments.  Once  an  expansion  of 
an  Industry  occurs  In  another  country.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  the  lost  employment  can  be 
regained. 

4.  U.S.  exports  of  processed  fruits  and  veg- 
etables will  be  reduced;  U.S.  Imports  of  fresh 
and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
Increased;  both  changes  adversely  affect  the 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

5.  Crop  losses  will  be  sustained.  Already 
the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual  has  reported  "a 
loss  in  unharvested,  over-ripe  and  spoiled 
fruit  of  from  $4  to  $6  million,  all  directly  at- 
tributable to  insufficient  pickers."  We  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  administer  the 
present  policy  without  causing  additional 
losses. 

6.  Some  farmers,  and  particularly  small 
farmers,  will  be  forced  out  of  the  production 
of  crops  with  high  labor  requirements.  The 
inevitable  response  to  a  tight  farm  labor 
situation  Is  a  crash  mechanization  program; 
although  to  be  sure  this  cannot  be  done 
overnight.  Small  farmers  do  not  have  the 
volume  of  production  over  which  to  spread 
economically  the  heavy  costs  of  a  crash 
program  of  mechanization. 

7.  An  Increase  in  prices  to  consumers  and 
a  reduction  in  quality  of  fresh  and  proc- 
essed food  products  that  require  large 
amounts  of  hand  labor. 

It  would  be  impractical  to  make  quanti- 
tative estimates  of  the  significance  of  each 
of  these  factors.  But  we  do  not  see  how  It 
is  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  each 
of  the  consequences  listed  will  fiow  Inevitably 
in  some  degree  from  present  national  policy. 
Your  consideration  of  the  need  to  modify 
existing  policy  In  the  light  of  the  above  con- 
siderations Is  respectfully  requested. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  B.  Shitman, 

President. 


Bistline  Brokerage  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.,  February  10, 1965. 
Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  In  connection  with 
the  administrative  claim  that  foreign  labor 
is  unneeded  by  U.S.  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers. 

I  am  siire  you  know  that  such  labor  Is  a 
definite  need  in  Colorado  as  well  as  in  Ari- 
zona and  other  States  In  this  general  area, 
and  that  past  efforts  to  substitute  for  It 
have  been  failures. 

In  our  own  business  here  we  represent 
products  of  Minute  Maid  and  Chun  Ellng 
Corp. — the  former  dependent  on  Florida  for 
oranges  and  the  latter  on  the  harvest  of 
Florida  vegetables.  Both  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  labor  shortage  In  that  State^ 
obviously  the  problem  exists  In  areas  other 
than  our  own. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  legislation  that  will 
curtail  supply  of  foreign  labor  for  harvesting 
fruits,  sugarbeets  and  vegetables. 
Yours  truly, 

Jean  N.  Bistline. 

Denver,  Colo., 
February  10,  1965. 
Senator  Peter  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  all  know  that  Florida, 
Colorado,  California,  and  Arizona  sadly  lack 
labor  to  harvest  the  vegetable,  fruit,  and  date 
crops.  In  fact  these  producers  stand  to  lose 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  doubt  this 
will  reflect  on  the  economy  of  the  State  af- 
fected as  well  as  the  whole  country. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  for  your 
support  in  getting  a  supply  of  foreign  labor 
for  the  harvesting  of  these  crops. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Earl  R.  Cottbxll. 


Franklin  Farms, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo., 

March  14, 1965. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor,  WlUard  Wlrtz, 
pertaining  to  our  Immediate  vegetable  crop 
labor  problems.  "*■ 

I  know  that  you  have  been  concerned  with 
this  same  problem,  and  the  only  purpose  of 
th^ls  letter  Is  to  again  urge  on  you  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  all  In  your  power  to  bring  about 
a  solution  to  this  very  urgent  and  critical 
problem  that  some  of  the  bureaucrats  In 
Washington  have  gotten  the  American 
farmer  into. 

We  are  bending  every  possible  effort  toward 
weed  control  by  herbicides  and  complete 
elimination  of  hand  labor  for  weeding. 
However,  this  Is  not  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. Mechanical  harvest  of  tomatoes  In 
Colorado  Is  not  In  the  forseeable  future, 
either. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  the 
economics  of  these  crops  to  otir  State,  and 
If  we  are  to  raise  them  this  year,  1965,  we 
must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  foreign  la- 
bor and  the  assurance  of  such  soon  so  that 
we  can  plan  and  plant  accordingly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Franklin. 


March  14,  1965. 

WiLLARD  WlRTZ, 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Secretaet:  I  write  this  letter  not 
only  on  my  behalf  but  on  behalf  of  every 
beet  and  tomato  grower  In  western  Colo- 
rado and  eastern  Utah.  The  horizons  might 
be  much  broader  but  I  speak  specifically  for 
the  area  In  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  failure  of  a  disinterested  and  misin- 
formed Congress  to  renew  Public  Law  78,  and 
the  punitive  campaign  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment against  the  American  farmer  Is 
bringing  and  can  only  bring  additional  hard- 
ships for  the  food  suppliers  of  this  country 
who  for  the  past  decade  have  been  battling 
against  a  splrallng  production  cost  and  a 
declining  per  unit  Income.  We  have  met 
this  problem  to  date  by  Increased  efficiency 
and  per  acre  yields.  Some  of  us  have  man- 
aged to  survive  this  nationwide  cost-price 
squeeze  and  have  Idly  stood  by  while  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  neighbors  have  had  to 
move  to  town  and  look  for  a  Job  for  which 
they  were  unqualified. 

"  We  all  would  like  to  see  the  Nation's  im- 
employed  go  to  work,  but  those  of  us  who 
for  years  have  offered  farm  work  to  these 
people  know  that  they  will  not  or  cannot  do 
the  Job  we  must  have  done.  Many  are  phys- 
ically disqualified  for  manual  labor  In  the 
hot  sun,  most  are  positively  vindep>endable 
and  will  never  do  farm  stoop-labor  type  work 
regardless  of  wages  offered.  We  have  always 
used  what  local  help  was  available  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  but  we  must  have  addi- 
tional qualified,  willing,  dependable  labor 
commensurate  with  our  Income  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  raise  vegetable  crops. 

I  urge  you  as  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recon- 
sider the  program  you  have  so  dogmatically 
followed  the  past  few  months,  urge  Congress 
to  reenact  Public  Law  78  or  Its  eqvilvalent, 
and  Immediately  make  provisions  whereby 
we  can  be  assured  of  an  adequate  foreign  la- 
bor supply  to  hoe  and  harvest  our  crops. 

Planning  season  Is  past,  planting  time  is 
here,  and  we  must  have  a  workable  solution 
to  our  labor  problems  now — not  Just  mere 
promises. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.FSANKLXN. 
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Anchor  Sales  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.,  March  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Peter  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  We  in  Colorado 
have  been  most  fortunate  to  be  represented 
by  you  down  in  Washington,  especially  in 
the  field  of  Colorado  agriculture,  as  you  are 
most  knowledgeable  concerning  Colorado 
problems. 

In  this  cormectlon,  I  am  writing  you  in 
behalf  of  a  large  group  in  Colorado  concern- 
ing the  agricultural  labor  situation  within 
our  State,  and  in  particular  the  reactivation 
of  the  bracero  program. 

Mexican  nationals,  during  the  work  with* 
sugarbeet^,  pickles,  and  tomatoes,  have  been 
most  necessary  for  the  economy  of  these  in- 
dustries witliin  our  State. 

Is  there  anjrthing  further  you  can  suggest 
where  we  may  impress  the  administration 
of  the  necessity  for  this  bracero  program? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Otto  Pfretzschner. 

LoNGMONT  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Longmont,  Colo.,  March  17. 1965. 

Mr.  WiLLARD  WiRTZ, 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  people  of  the  Longmont 
trade  area  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  facing  them 
as  a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  bra- 
cero program. 

We  all  understand  and  appreciate  the  de- 
sirability of  providing  work  for  our  own  citi- 
zens and  thereby  reducing  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  own  country.  However,  we 
do  not  feel  that  this  result  will  be  achieved 
in  this  manner — in  fact  the  contrary  is  likely 
to  happen. 

The  kind  of  labor  that  is  required  in  the 
best  fields  is  not  available  locally.  Our  farm- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  hire  field  labor 
locally  for  a  number  of  ye^s.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  local  labor  supply  but  mere- 
ly a  fact  of  life.  The  work  of  thinning  and 
weeding  beets  Is  of  such  a  seasonal  nature 
that  our  local  people  can't  afford  to  quit 
permanent  jobs  in  construction  work,  proc- 
essing, etc.,  for  this  type  of  work.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  since  we  certainly  would  not 
want  to  burden  the  welfare  department  and 
employment  departments  with  people  who 
could  not  earn  a  living  with  their  seasonal 
type  of  work.  It  is  also  true  that  as  the 
people  who  formerly  did  this  type  of  work, 
become  better  educated  and  more  skilled, 
they  do  not  seek  field  work. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  beet  industry 
is  vital  to  the  agricultural  life  of  northern 
Colorado  and  Longmont  in  particular.  In 
the  Longmont  district  alone  over  320  farm- 
ers raise  beets  for  which  they  receive  some 
83  million  annually.  Approximately  100 
men  are  employed  year  around  at  the  Long- 
mont factory  with  the  payroll  rising  to  450 
dtiring  the  campaign  from  October  through  . 
Januai-y.  We  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  factory  campaign  comes  at  a  time  when 
construction  work,  farm  work,  etc.,  is  at  a 
seasonal  decline  and  therefore  aids  the  em- 
ployment picture  significantly. 

The  local  factory  requires  the  use  of  100 
railroads  cars  daily  during  the  campaign  and 
provides  a  significant  market  for  coal  and 
limestone  which  are  mined  nearby. 

This  is  but  a  brief  picture  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  beet  Industry  here  In  Long- 
mont. We  could  expand  In  its  effect  on  the 
automobile,  farm  machinery,  clothing,  hard- 
ware, petroleum,  grocery  businesses,  and 
many  more. 

We  also  believe  that  this  bracero  program 
has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  In  Mexico.  Many  of 
these  people  wlib  come  to  our  area  learn  of 
Improved  methods  and  take  this  knowledge 
honae  with  them  along  with  as  much  money 


as  they  are  able  to  earn  In'  a  whole  year  at 
home  after  spending  a  period  of  2  months 
here. 

The  pace  of  agricultural  mechanization 
has  been  rapid  and  it  will  continue  to  grow. 
Likewise  the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals 
has  been  amazing,  but  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  technology  has  reached  the  point  where 
hand  labor  Is  not  needed,  therefore  until 
it  does  we  respectfully  request  your  con- 
sideration of  an  extension  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram as  long  as  It  Is  needed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  G.  Dtitch, 
Chairman.  Agriculture  Committee,  Long- 
mont Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Foreign  Labor 

First  you  want  them  to  go,  then  you  want 
them  to  stay,  then  you  want  them  to  go, 
then  you  want  them  to — 

Like  some  unfunny  parody  on  Jimmy  Du- 
rante's  old  song,  the  dilemma  of  what  to  do 
about  foreign  labor  is  spreading. 

In  recent  years  Britain  has  turned  from 
free  imnilgratlon  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  a  policy  of  control.  This  year  Switzer- 
land Is  beginning  to  restrict  the  entry  of  for- 
eign workers.  Last  month  a  public-opinion 
poll  In  West  Germany  found  that  a  majority 
of  more  than  2.000  men  and  women  ques- 
tioned would  willingly  work  an  extra  hour  a 
week  if  It  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  workers. 

Yet  these  are  all  countries  of  virtually  full 
employment.  They  have  absorbed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  temporary  and  permanent 
Immigrant  workers. 

In  the  United  States  unemplojrment  re- 
mains relatively  high.  While  general  immi- 
gration policies  are  In  process  of  being  lib- 
eralized, the  entry  of  foreign  farm  labor  Is 
being  officially  discouraged. 

Labor  and  church  groups  have  supported 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  extend  Public  Law 
78,  under  which  thousands  of  Mexican  and 
other  foreign  agricultural  workers  had  been 
Imported  each  year.  It  expired  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

The  law  had  served  to  "perpetuate  the 
degration  of  the  hired  man  In  agriculture," 
said  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  There  seems  no  doubt  that, 
although  braceros  sent  back  nUlUons  of  dol- 
lars to  Mexico,  they  were  often  exploited, 
though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  the  il- 
legally entering  "wet-backs."  And  they 
helped  depress  wages  of  U.S.  workers. 

For  individuals  it  could  be  a  harsh  way  to 
keep  down  costs  for  farmers  and  thus  for  the 
public. 

However,  the  effort  to  end  importation  of 
workers  at  the  moment  seems  to  raise  as 
many  problems  as  it  Is  Intended  to  solve. 

Mexico,  for  example,  has  its  own  imem- 
ployment  problem.  This  is  now  Increased, 
though  President  Diaz  Ordaz  welcomed  the 
congressional  decision  as  an  opportunity  for 
Mexico  to  "face  up  once  and  for  all  to  our 
rural  problems." 

And  the  United  States  may  face  not  only 
higher  prices  on  fruits,  for  example,  but  the 
actual  Inability  to  harvest  certain  crops  ef- 
fectively. A  poorer  competitive  position 
with  other  countries  would  follow,  along 
with  losses  to  people  dependent  on  process- 
ing, etc.,  and  perhaps  a  flight  from  specialty 
crops  to  something  like  potatoes,  leading  to 
new  surpluses. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  set  to  begin  a 
large-scale  drive  to  recruit  domestic  work- 
ers to  replace  those  formerly  imported. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  growers  should 
not  have  to  pay  wages  competitively  with 
other  sources  of  employment.  But  they 
rightly  urge  that  the  Goverrunent  set  up 
standards  of  classification  for  recruited 
workers.  From  bitter  experience,  they  know 
the  unreliability  of  those  not  fitted  for  the 
work  or  not  Interested  in  expending  much 
energy  on  It. 


If  growers  fail  to  find  suitable  domestic 
labor,  after  fulfllling  certain  criteria.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  may  be  permitted  to  import 
foreign  workers.  It  Is  essential  that  the  La- 
bor Department  look  ahead  suflSclently  to 
provide  the  machinery  for  importing  work- 
ers  if  its  recruitment  fails. 

In  the  long  term  any  irresponsible  threat 
that  the  "harvest  will  be  lost"  should  not 
be  made  an  excuse  for  keeping  agricultural 
workers  at  a  disadvantage.  But  certainly 
during  this  first  year  after  the  expiration 
of  Public  Law  78  there  must  be  enough  flex- 
ibility to  save  the  crops. 

[From  the  Packer,  Feb.  27, 1965] 
Labor  Problem:  Mendelson  Calls  for  Vast 
Industry  Protest  To  Stay  Alive 
San  Francisco, 
February  25,1965. 
To  the  Packer  : 

Your  Industry  and  my  Industry  has  a  battle 
on  Its  hands,  a  battle  to  stay  alive,  to  stay 
alive  under  the  conditions  which  made  its 
success  possible.  This,  gentlemen.  Is  no  time 
for  contemplation;  this  Is  a  time  for  maEslve 
Indignation  and  protest. 

THE  sincere  but  MISGUIDED  SECRETARY 

I  honestly  feel  it  would  be  wrong  to  at- 
tribute any  actions  of  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz 
to  ulterior  motives,  political  pressures,  or  am- 
bition for  publicity  but  only  to  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  the  many  thousands  who  today 
are  unemployed.  No  man  could  stand  up 
under  the  beating  the  Secretary  has  received 
without  being  unequivocally  dedicated  to  his 
position.  And  may  I  say  that  our  Industry, 
too,  has  been  and  is  willing  to  continue  to  be 
an  ally  In  the  effort  to  assimilate  at  least  a 
portion  of  our  agricultural  labor  force  with 
domestics. 

At  the  same  time  this  industry  cannot 
survive  under  misguided,  albeit  sincere  ef- 
forts. There  Is  a  lot  more  at  stake  than  the 
zeal  of  Secretary  Wlrtz,  a  zeal  that  is  un- 
questionably tearing  down  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  American  agriculture  and  its  distri- 
bution. 

I  propose  that  we  arise  In  massive  indig- 
nation and  protest,  that  we  "hit  the  bricks" 
and  hit  the  press  of  America  with  a  well-or- 
ganized story  of  what  is  happening  and  the 
catastrophic  effect  on  the  entire  American 
economy.  Up  to  now,  It  has  been  a  hlt-or- 
miEs  thing,  a  sliotgun  which  everyone  hopes 
and  prays  will  strike  something,  or  anything. 
"Florida  Protests"  or  "California  Fears 
iShortages"  or  "West  Virginia  Complains." 
Somehow  there  should  be  more  direction 
given  our  publicity. 

ARE  WE  BEING  PUNISHED? 

I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "persecution" 
but  tell  us,  Secretary  Wlrtz.  Is  our  multl- 
blllion-dollar  Industry  being  punished  for 
something?  Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  now 
reach  Into  every  corner  of  the  world  with 
our  products?  ♦Could  It  possibly  be  because 
we  have  voluntarily,  and  at  great  cost,  raised 
our  quality  standards  to  the  highest  In  ag- 
ricultural history?  This  Is  wrong?  Crimi- 
nal? I  wonder  If  our  superior  packaginf; 
could  have  been  a  total  error,  or  perhaps  the 
millions  of  dollars  expended  on  new  and 
experimental  seed  strains  have  forced  us  to 
drink  the  bitter,  frustrating  tea  you  are  hav- 
ing us  drink. 

Sir.  do  you  realize  what  it  means  to  sub- 
stitute Incompetent  field  labor  for  experi- 
enced, fast,  and  qualified  workers  It  Isn'^' 
only  that  the  fruit  Is  dropping  on  the  ground 
In  Florida  or  that  the  slow  labor  force  we 
have  been  using  will  divert  a  tremendous 
percentage  of  California  crops  to  processors. 
It  Isn't  only  that  the  lettuce  shipments  are 
such  that  any  grower  or  shipper  with  pride 
Is  ashamed  to  load  them  on  cars.  It  Isn^ 
only  that  strawberries,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  delicate  crops  grown,  will  be 
ruined  by  slow,  impossible  workers  who  are 
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here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  and  here  to- 
day and  gone  tomorrow,  and  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow. 

It  is  not  alone  for  these  reasons,  sir.  It  Is 
that  the  growers  throughout  the  many  States 
that  used  bracero  labor  will  simply  not  plant 
with  this  risk  of  a  work  shortage  or  an  in- 
competent work  supply  as  a  constant  specter. 
Speaking  from  first  hand  information,  I 
know  of  two  growers  with  a  total  of  1,675 
acres  of  tomatoes  who  have  decided  that  this 
rampant  confusion  is  too  much  for  them  and 
have  decided  not  to  plant.  And  may  I  say 
these  are  only  two  of  the  thousands  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  Texas,  and  Florida. 

facts    and    FIGURES 

Permit  me  to  underline  my  statements 
with  definite  facts  and  figures.  I  have  before 
me  exchanges  of  letters  between  State  and 
Federal  labor  departments  and  the  famous 
Rancho  Sespe  of  Fillmore,  Calif.  T.  A.  Lom- 
bard, president,  writes: 

"As  chairman  of  Governor  Brown's  Agri- 
cultural Export  Advisory  Committee  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  very  serious 
problem  on  crop  harvesting  which  now  faces 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  lemon  growers. 

"These  counties  are  large  exporters  of 
lemons  •  »  •  15  to  20  percent  of  the  crop 
going  abroad  and  this  due  to  years  of  work 
and  sales  development. 

"In  the  month  of  January  we  brought  In 
3,400  people  from  as  far  away  as  Texas.  Of 
these  some  74  percent  have  already  left  us. 
We  are  now  short  about  3,000  lemonplckers 
and  the  fruit  Is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

"Due  to  the  Inefficient  labor,  the  rising 
cost  of  harvesting,  up  as  high  as  100  percent 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  will  also  force  ex- 
clusion of  our  products  from  world  markets. 
I  estimate  we  will  probably  lose  In  1965 
some  $200  for  every  acre  of  lemons  grown." 

WE    ARE    VICTIMS 

To  the  pleas  of  Florida,  Calfornia,  and 
other  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  Mr. 
Wlrtz  roars  down  from  Olympus  an  emphatic 
"No"  as  these  panicky  growers  ask  for  a 
standby  force  of  Mexicans  to  avoid  complete 
chaos. 

On  what  grounds,  sir?  You  have  said 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  ex- 
piration of  Public  Law  78  to  stop  such  im- 
porting of  labor.  What  happened  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  they  originally  enacted 
Public  Law  414  which,  It  may  surprise  you. 
Is  still  on  the  books  but  you  have  deliber- 
ately made  it  inoperative  by  edict.  Has  It 
been  the  intent  of  Congress  for  one  man  to 
set  up  minimum  laws  for  agricultural  labor 
when  It  has  defeated  such  plans  before?  If 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress let's  go  down  the  line  all  the  way. 

Why  should  our  Industry  suffer  the  loss 
of  competent  help  because  of  the  truly  un- 
fortunate situation  of  American  unem- 
ployed? Is  this  our  responsibility?  Did  we 
cause  the  unemployment?  Why  do  yoti  hold 
our  feet  to  the  fire  of  Incompetence  and 
the  resultant  threatened  ruination  of  our 
production  because  of  a  situation  that  we 
did  not  cause  nor  certainly  for  which  w^e 
should  be  made  the  whipping  boy. 

You  allow  Basque  sheepherders  under 
Public  Law  414,  and  Canadian  woodsmen. 
Our  Goverrunent  I  am  sure  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  import  space  engineers  from  Europe 
regardless  of  whether  there  were  American 
space  engineers  unemployed.  Possibly,  for 
the  very  reason  that  in  certain  areas  they  do 
a  better  Job.  Can  you  say  less  for  the  com- 
petent and  efficient  Mexican  bracero?  And 
above  all,  when  it  is  purely  and  simply  a 
standby  force  not  usable  If  Americans  are 
available. 

CALIFORNIA'S   GOVERNOR  SPEAKS  OUT 

As  we  write  this.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
of  California,  has  sent  to  Washington,  Di- 
rector Of  Employment  Al  Tieburg,  Director 
of  Agriculture  Charles  Paul,  who  will  be  see- 


ing Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  together  with  a 
group  of  California  Congressmen  to  point 
out  the  most  serious  situation  in  this  State. 
Governor  Brown,  whose  recommended  phase- 
out  of  20  percent  per  year  of  braceros  was 
the  best  program  we  have  seen,  has  publicly 
acknowledged  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  California  being  able  to  har- 
vest Its  crops  without  supplemental  foreign 
labor. 

I  am  sure  his  decision  occurred  because 
right  today  there  are  thousands  of  lemon 
pickers  short,  the  same  for  lettuce,  the  same 
for  asparagus,  the  same  for  tomatoes,  the 
same  for  strawberries,  and  he  asks  that  im- 
mediately preparations  be  made  for  setting 
up  the  machinery  to  Import  the  Mexicans 
as  needed.  And  In  2  weeks  the  problem  will 
be  magnified  fivefold. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  plan  to  "wait 
another  30  days"  Is  to  say  the  least,  sudden 
death.  The  Secretary  has  refused  to  certify 
shortages  even  after  herculean  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  State  officials  have  proven  that 
insufficient  American  laborers  are  available. 
If  this  Is  the  case  now,  you  can  imagine 
what  will  happen  in  a  few  short  weeks  when 
all  of  California  will  be  screaming  for  im- 
mediate help. 

I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Wlrtz  has  the 
ability  to  affect  irreparable  harm  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  He  shouldn't  have  the 
power  to  do  so. 

The  business  of  raising  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  tough  enough  without  this  wreck- 
ing of  the  edifice  by  governmental  edict. 
Someone  should  tell  Secretary  Wlrtz  that 
when  a  man  plants  a  crop  100  days  ahead  of 
harvesting  he  has  no  idea  of  what  he  will 
receive  for  it.  The  risk  and  gamble  against 
weather,  competitive  areas  and  general  mar- 
ket conditions  is  more  than  enough  without 
the  added  harassment  of  bureaucrats  bent 
on  settling  one  social  problem  even  if  it 
means  the  creation  of  another  one. 

Call  this  an  epilog  if  you  will.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  it  will  be.  instead,  a  pro- 
log as  perhaps  we  can  get  back  on  the 
track  of  doing  our  job  of  raising  and  dis- 
tributing fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  Washington— you  can 
force  us  to  employ  slow,  incompetent  work- 
ers; you  can  force  us  to  ship  substandard 
packages;  you  can  ruin  our  fields  and  our 
orchards;  you  can  price  us  out  of  the  mar- 
ket; you  can  force  us  to  pay  wages  that  can 
only  lead  to  bankruptcy;  you  can  do  all  of 
these  things,  but  I  leave  you  with  this 
warning — you  can't  force  us  to  plant. 

Palmer  Mendelson. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  voice  a  concern  that  the  State  of 
Wyoming  has  for  the  problem  that  we 
are  now  discussing. 

Certainly  this  administration  and  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  must  be  educated  to  the 
need  for  a  bracero  program  that  will 
supplement  our  domestic  labor  supplies. 
I  have  been  literally  shocked  by  the  utter 
disregard  that  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Secretary  Wirtz.  Wyoming  will  not  suf- 
fer as  much  as  the  States  of  Florida  and 
California.  But  we  will  suffer  irrepara- 
ble damage  because  of  the  refusal  to  pro- 
tect the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  our 
State. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  "you  make  the 
best  eats  from  Wyoming  sugarbeets." 
Wyoming  has  over  60.000  acres  of  top- 
grade  sugarbeet  land.  The  beets  grown 
on  these  lands  must  be  weeded  and 
thinned.  This  calls  for  about  6  to  8  weeks 
of  labor  in  the  early  summer.  We  need 
1,100  Mexican  nationals  to  do  the  work 
or,  based  upon  actual  statistics,  1,700 
domestic  laborers  to  do  the  job. 


Prom  the  experiences  I  have  had  from 
living  in  Wyoming  and  serving  as  Gov- 
ernor of  that  great  State,  I  know  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  our  beet  farmers 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  number  of  labor- 
ers to  do  this  work  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  the  surrounding  States. 

The  directors  of  the  Goshen  County 
Beet  Growers  Association  met  with  the 
Holly  Sugar  Corp.  last  January  to  dis- 
cuss terms  for  the  1965  beet  crop.  The 
directors  refused  the  contract,  not  be- 
cause of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but 
because  of  the  labor  conditions.  They 
felt  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  plant 
beets  when  they  did  not  know  what 
labor  costs  would  be  or  even  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  get  labor.  In  the 
past  they  had  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain local  labor.  They  had  even  tried 
to  organize  school  children,  but  they  had 
met  with  very  little  success. 

I  just  learned  today  that  24  farmers 
from  the  Powell,  Wyo.,  area  turned  back 
their  sugarbeet  acreage  allotments  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  assured  of  labor- 
ers. A  lot  of  acreage  is  involved  in  this 
transaction  and  its  effect  will  be  detri- 
mental to  our  economy.  Our  farmers 
are  entitled  to  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  fair  with  them.  To  date  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  not  been  consid- 
erate of  our  needs. 

The  Wyoming  State  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  has  tried  in  the  past 
to  obtain  laborers  but  to  no  avail.  In 
February  of  this  year  a  spokesman  for 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  told  the  members 
of  the  Wyoming  Sugarbeet  Council  that 
Wyoming  could  not  supply  their  exisected 
needs  for  sugarbeet  workers.  A  survey 
completed  by  the  commission  indicated 
that  less  than  300  Wyoming  residents 
would  be  willing  to  go  into  the  sugarbeet 
areas  of  the  State  to  hoe  beets. 

The  spokesman  also  informed  the  beet 
growers  that  the  number  of  Texas  beet 
workers  who  could  be  recruited  would 
probably  be  less  than  a  year  ago,  di^p  to 
the  expected  increased  competition  of 
agriculture  employers  nearer  to  Texas 
who  are  expected  to  offer  higher  pay  and 
longer  periods  of  steady  work.  A  further 
complicating  factor  Is  that  Texas  laborers 
must  drive  over  1,000  miles  to  work  in 
Wyoming  for  only  8  weeks.  We  must  re- 
member that  Wyoming  does  not  have  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  jobs  to  extend  their 
employment. 

The  Wyoming  Employment  Service 
sent  orders  to  Texas  offering  transporta- 
tion costs,  housing  facilities  without 
charge,  and  piece  wages  with  a  guaran- 
teed earning  rate  of  $1.25  per  hour  to 
qualified  beet  workers,  if  their  piece-rate 
earnings  fell  beneath  that  average  in  any 
2-week  pay  period. 

I  was  not  surprised,  nor  were  State 
oflQcials,  when  we  were  not  able  to  acquire 
a  suflBcient  labor  force  to  handle  our  cash 
crop  of  sugarbeets.  On  February  3,  I 
personally  wrote  Secretary  Wirtz  and 
told  him  of  the  plight  Wyoming  sugar- 
beet  industries  would  be  encountering 
this  spring.  I  told  him  of  our  past  his- 
tory and  the  diflSculties  that  we  have  had 
and  tried  to  tell  him  that  Wyoming  was 
in  a  unique  and  difficult  position  in  that 
we  do  not  have  a  large  labor  force  and 
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it  is  not  economical  for  domestic  laborers 
to  drive  to  and  around  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming to  work  for  such  a  short  period  of 
time  in  our  beetfields. 

As  we  now  know,  my  plea  in  urging 
for  assistance  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  no 
promises  came.  Then  on  February  22  I 
again  wrote  the  Secretary  and  in  more 
detail  presented  the  Wyoming  need.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy 
of  that  letter  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
February  22,  1965. 

Hon.   W.   WiLLARD   WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  have  in  my  hand 
your  letter  of  February  17  in  reply  to  my 
request  of  February  3  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  stoop  laborers  be  permitted  to  come  to 
-  the  State  of  Wyoming  from  Mexico  to  assist 
us  In  thinning  and  weeding  our  sugarbeet 
crop. 

I  felt  that  my  letter  to  you  had  adequately 
refreshed  your  memory  and  the  memory  of 
your  assistants  In  the  Labor  Department  of 
the  unique  position  that  Wyoming  Is  In,  but, 
unfortunately,  your  response  Indicates  that 
you  are  not  familiar  with  Wyoming's  diffi- 
culty and  need  for  Mexican  nationals. 

As  stated  In  my  earlier  letter,  Wyoming 
needs  at  least  1,100  bracero  workers  because 
we  carmot  get  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  willing 
workers,  either  In-State  or  out-of-State,  for 
the  6-week  working  period  that  Is  required. 
The  Wyoming  State  Employment  Service  and 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  representatives 
have  met  on  this  problem  In  the  past  and 
again  this  year  and  have  confessed  that  It  Is 
not  probable  or  even  possible  that  enough 
domestic  workers  can  be  found  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  sugarbeet  farmers. 

Our  Wyoming  State  Employment  Service, 
after  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study,  Is  now 
willing  to  certify  the  shortage  of  domestic 
workers  for  the  current  season,  even  though 
It  realizes  that  under  yoxir  regulations  It 
could  not  do  so  until  a  full-scale  recruiting 
program  has  been  conducted  In  other  areas 
of  the  country  and  that  It  was  shown  posi- 
tively that  these  programs  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Wyoming  is  a  small  State  In 
population.  We  do  not  have  a  large  corps 
of  unemployed,  and  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  not  wUUng  to  do  the  type  of  work 
required.  In  the  past  we  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  unemployed  from 
'  other  States  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  the 
short  season  and,  thus.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
you  exercise  your  authority  under  Public 
Law  414  and  allow  Mexican  nationals  to 
come  to  the  State  to  help  us  farm  this  basic 
agrlc\ilt\iral  crop. 

It  Is  unrealistic  on  your  part  and  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  suggest  that 
an  adequate  number  of  domestic  laborers 
can  be  hired  to  take  care  of  the  1965  crop. 
My  office  Is  filled  with  letters  from  our  Wyo- 
ming beet  growers  wanting  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  should  plant  their  sugarbeets 
this  spring.  If  you  do  not  take  administra- 
tive steps  to  assure  them  that  bracero  labor 
will  be  available.  It  would  be  foolish  for 
them  to  plant  their  seed  becaiise  they  know 
from  experience,  and  I  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  their  beets  could  not  be  thinned 
or  weeded. 

The  sugarbeet  Industry  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  Is  an  important  part  of  ovur  total 
economy.  If  this  crop  were  to  fall  because 
of  a  lack  of  stoop  laborers,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  o\ir  work  force,  both  on  the  farm 
lands  and  in  the  sugar  refineries,  would  be 
denied  employment,  and  our  towns  would 
suffer  from  the  inactivity  and  the  depression 


brought  about  becaxise  the  Department  of 
Labor  refused  to  look  at  Wyoming  as  a 
unique  State  and  in  desperate  need  of  an 
outside  labor  source  which  can  only  be  sup- 
plied by  our  good  neighbors  south  of  the 
border. 

I  call  on  you  once  again  to  reconsider 
your  position  so  that  the  farmers  of  my  State 
can  be  assured,  prior  to  their  planting  sea- 
son, that  there  will  be  laborers  to  take  care 
of  this  most  Important  cash  crop  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Mn,WABD  L.  Simpson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  Secretary,  in  his  calculated 
way,  refused  to  use  the  authority  that  he 
has  to  bring  assistance  to  us.  The 
Wyoming  sugarbeet  farmers  find  them- 
selves in  a  precarious  position  with  little 
help  from  the  Federal  Government, 
which  seems  to  be  cold  and  callous  to 
their  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Riverton  Ranger  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Isolation 

Two-facedness  Is  a  common  practice  In 
Washington — do  one  thing  and  tell  your  con- 
stituents you  are  really  doing  something 
else.  • 

A  perfect  case  in  point  Is  the  present  con- 
troversy over  foreign  labor — the  bracero 
worker. 

Isolation  and  protectlvism  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  field  reserved  for  big  business,  and  the 
conservative  Interested  In  protecting  do- 
mestic markets.  The  livestock  Industry  Is 
accused  continually  of  being  Isolationist. 

The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  set  Itself  up  In  the  public's  eye 
as  big-hearted  and  liberal,  concerned  with 
protecting  a  certain  part  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can marketplace  for  foreign  sugar,  foreign 
meat,  and  so  on  through  the  Insidious  device 
of  quotas. 

In  effect,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whether  It  Is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  Department,  or  what,  has 
said  that  in  all  fairness  foreign  sugar  or  what 
have  you  has  a  rightful  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can marketplace  coming  to  it. 

The  two-facedness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shows  Its  ugly  physiognomy  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  where  Secretary  of 
Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz  Is  playing  the  role  of  an 
Isolationist. 

The  Secretary  is  insisting  that  all  the  labor 
for  the  sugarbeet  fields  or  the  fruit  orchards 
must  be  supplied  by  domestic  sources.  He 
has  Isolated  the  farm  work  force  from  a  com- 
petitive position. 

Both  of  Wyoming's  Senators,  and  all  the 
representatives  of  Wyoming's  sugarbeet  In- 
dustry, are  in  direct  opposition  to  Secretary 
Wlrtz  protectivlst  methods,  but  to  no  avail. 

His  statement  that  "growers  must  now 
compete  in  the  markeplace  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Nation's  economy  for  their 
workers"  is  an  asinine  position. 

Surely  he  mtist  know  that  his  policy  will 
but  accomplish  three  things: 

1.  Raise  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
farmers  which  ultimately  will  raise  the  cost 
of  the  crop  to  the  consumer  who  will  asstmie 
the  final  penalty  of  Wlrtz"  blindness. 

2.  Eventually  completely  eliminate  the 
hand  labor  Jobs  as  agriculture  is  forced  to 
automate  to  stay  competitive. 

3.  Penalize  the  willing  Mexican  worker  who 
needs  the  Job  and  is  going  hungry  Just  across 
the  border  because  the  Department  of  Labor 
Is  practicing  the  worst  possible  type  of  Iso- 
lationism. 


Wake  up,  Mr.  Wlrtz,  you're  paddling  the 
wrong  canoe. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  Mexico  to  visit 
with  their  Government  officials  on  the 
Interparliamentary  Corxference.  The 
most  talked  about  subject  was  the  bra- 
cero program.  This  program  was,  of 
course,  of  great  value  and  interest  to  the 
Mexican  people.  It  is  second  only  to 
tourism  as  a  source  of  the  dollar. 

It  helps  them  to  help  themselves  and, 
as  those  of  us  know  who  realistically 
look  at  the  agricultural  picture,  it  is  vi- 
tal to  us.  We  came  back  to  the  States  to 
learn  that  once  again  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  turning  down  all  requests. 

The  situation  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia became  so  acute  that  Secretary 
Wirtz  flew  to  California  last  month  to 
make  a  firsthand  inspection  tour.  Cliff 
Hansen,  Wyoming's  great  Governor,  and 
I  personally  wired  Secretary  Wirtz  and 
asked  him  to  stop  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming so  that  he  might  briefly  visit  with 
the  Governor  and  om*  sugarbeet  people 
but,  of  course,  he  was  too  busy  to  be 
concerned  with  our  problems. 

It  will  soon  be  planting  time  in  Wyom- 
ing and  all  I  can  do  for  my  Wyoming 
people  is  to  protest  and  to  speak  out  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Willard  Wirtz,  to  exercise  his  authority 
to  bring  a  sufficient  number  of  Mexican 
nationals  to  help  us  with  a  vital  cash 
crop.  Unless  Secretary  Wirtz  and  this 
administration  can  be  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  agriculture  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  needs  of  the  sugar  beet  farm- 
ers, we  will  suffer  greatly.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  total  number  of  jobs 
that  would  be  lost  if  our  sugar  beets 
were  not  planted  or  properly  weeded  and 
thinned,  but  it  would  be  a  substantial 
number.  The  economy  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  is  at  stake  and  I  am  confident 
in  my  own  mind  that  this  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  political  considerations 
Secretary  Wirtz  may  have. 

I  represent  people  who  help  feed  this 
nation  and  who  need  help.  Since  the 
special  interests  groups  who  have  pushed 
Secretary  Wirtz  into  this  position  will 
not  help  solve  this  labor  problem  by 
supplying  the  needed  men  and  no  other 
entity  can  supply  the  needed  domestic 
workers,  we  must  again  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  bring  in  the  eager,  willing,  and 
able  Mexican  nationals  to  handle  the 
weeding  and  thinning  of  our  beets.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  debate  will  bring  about 
the  needed  action. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  other  Senators 
who  today  deplore  the  present  labor  situ- 
ation relating  to  foreign  migratory  work- 
ers. Although  Kansas  is  known  through 
the  world  as  the  Wheat  State,  and  ranks 
among  the  top  three  States  in  oil  ana 
beef  production,  we  also  are  13th  in  the 
Nation  in  sugarbeet  production. 

The  latter  crop  has  historically  rdied 
on  seasonal  workers,  from  neighboring 
countries,  during  harvesttime.  Rii'^^ 
now,  our  sugarbeet  growers  in  ^^**J? 
Kansas  are  farming  more  than  20,00U 
acres;  and  unless  some  standby  ^^' 
ment  can  be  reached  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  an  acute  shortage  or 
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workers  in  western  Kansas  could  result 
within  a  short  time. 

The  situation  has  already  become  so 
alarming  in  my  State  of  Kansas  that 
Gov.  William  Avery  has  promised  ap- 
propriate State  action  in  an  effort  to  give 
some  relief  to  the  sugarbeet  producers. 

Kansas  beet  growers  and  certain  hy- 
brid milo  growers  will  require  some  sea- 
sonal labor  soon  after  May  15;  thus, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  have  the  ma- 
chinery ready  to  provide  the  needed 
workers,  and  be  prepared  for  any  even- 
tuality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  newspaper 
articles  relating  to  the  need  for  foreign 
labor  in  sections  of  Kansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sallna  Joiu-nal.  Apr.  2,  1965] 

West  Kansas  Beet  Crop  Is  rN  Danger 

ToFEKA. — The  1965  sugarbeet  crop  In  west- 
em  Kansas  Is  threatened  by  an  acute  labor 
shortage. 

William  Davis.  Goodland,  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  advisory  committee  on  sugar- 
beets,  said:  "There  is  a  mere  possibility  and 
distinct  probability  that  we  will  be  short  of 
labor  at  harvest  time." 

The  committee  Friday  alerted  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Avery  to  the  problem  so  help  could  be 
sought.  Avery  promised  to  confer  with  other 
Governors   to   obtain   labor   to   harvest   the 

CTOp. 

Davis  said  the  labor  shortage,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  persons  In  the  Nation  are  un- 
employed, Is  because  many  laborers  cannot 
or  will  not  perform  the  "stoop  labor"  re- 
quired by  the  beet  Industry. 

In  past  years,  Mexican  nationals  have 
worked  the  beet  crop  In  the  Goodland  area, 
but  the  Federal  Government  did  not  extend 
the  law  which  permitted  the  laborers  to  en- 
ter the  country. 

"Let  me  make  it  clear,  we  are  highly  In 
favor  of '  using  American  labor  when  and 
where  we  can  attract  It.  but  this  avallabUlty 
Is  our  big  problem."  Davis  said. 

Davis  said  the  group  would  also  work  to 
retain  or  Increase  the  domestic  sugarbeet 
acreage  for  Kansas  to  allow  guaranteed  pro- 
duction to  supply  new  processing  plants. 

"We  now  face  a  20 -percent  acreage  cut  and 
fear  there  will  be  more  next  year,"  he  said. 

FUNDS    SOUGHT 

Prior  to  the  acreage  cuts,  sugarbeet  grow- 
ers In  the  Goodland  area  had  hoped  for  an 
Increase  In  the  allotments  to  jiistify  build- 
ing a  processing  plant  In  the  area.  The  com- 
mittee asked  Avery  about  State  fvmds  for  a 
refinery. 

He  took  under  advisement  a  request  for 
State  funds  to  help  locate  a  sugarbeet  re- 
finery In  the  State.  The  money  would  not 
necessarily  be  used  for  an  actual  plant  but 
would  help  with  preliminary  costs  In  plan- 
ning and  arrangements. 

The  figure  of  $10,000  was  mentioned  In 
talk  at  the  breakfast  he  attended  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  representing  the  in- 
dustry and  other  groups. 

TOO  LATE    NOW 

Avery  said  it  would  be  too  late  to  obtain 
money  this  year,  even  if  State  policy  would 
allow. 

Avery  will  discuss  with  Governors  of  other 
sugarbeet  States  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
foreign  labor  under  a  statute  which  permits 
them  for  brief  periods.  Authorization  for 
the  other  labor  would  have  to  come  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of 
State. 


Laborers  brought  in  under  that  law  would 
not  be  Mexican  nationals,  the  Governor  said. 

Kansas  needs  about  1,500  persona  to  har- 
vest the  crop,  about  half  of  whom  have 
come  from  Mexico  in  recent  years. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Apr.  3,  1965] 

Avery  To  Support  Beet  Growers'  Labor 

Need 

ToPEKA. — Gov.  William  H.  Avery  assured 
members  of  his  advisory  committee  on 
sugar  beets  Friday  that  he  will  lend  support 
to  alleviating  an  anticipated  labor  shortage 
in  working  the  1965  crop. 

His  cooperation.  Involving  contact  with  at 
least  25  Governors  whose  States  also  are  ex- 
pected to  lnc\ir  "bracero" — Mexican  na- 
tional— labor  shortages,  was  expressed  as 
Avery  breakfasted  with  the  committee. 

Pointing  to  the  critical  consideration  of 
his  legislative  program  that  Is  now  at  Its 
peak,  the  Governor  told  the  group,  "I  won't 
be  able  to  do  much  this  week  but  will  try  to 
help  you  next  week. 

"I'm  optimistic  about  getting  any  help 
from  Washington  (on  the  labor  matter). 
I've  been  through  the  sausage  grinder  on  this 
nimierous  times. 

"But  I  wUl.  If  you  get  a  list  of  the  Gover- 
nors together,  gtt  a  wire  off  to  them  point- 
ing up  this  need." 

Don  Christy.  Scott  City,  said  the  urgency 
of  the  matter — some  labor  will  be  needed 
soon  after  May  15 — means  "If  we  don't  get 
In  position  now  on  solving  this,  there  are 
some  who  won't  plant. 

"This  Is  more  than  Just  a  problem  of  the 
beetgrowers.  It  affects  hybrid  mllo  growers 
and  others." 

At  the  same  session,  Governor  Avery  de- 
layed any  decision  of  whether  the  State 
would  or  should  appropriate  an  estimated 
$10,000  for  furthering  the  committee's  efforts. 

First  indications  were  that  this  money 
would  be  to  direct  efforts  to  locating  a  sugar 
processing  plant  in  the  State.  However,  un- 
der further  questioning  and  after  the  Gov- 
ernor had  departed,  committee  chairman 
William  Davis,  Goodland,  said  this  was  not 
the  prime  need  of  funds.  Instead,  he  said, 
the  committee  will  need  "some  financing"  to 
attend  hearings  (actual  expenses  only,  no 
salaries)  in  hopes  of  stabilizing  or  Increasing 
the  State's  acreage  allotments,  and  handling 
related  problems. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  today  heaped  insult 
atop  the  injury  he  is  causing  many  farm- 
ers in  my  State. 

For  months,  Texas  farmers  and  I  have 
been  urging  the  Secretary  to  reverse 
himself,  admit  that  some  bracero  work- 
ers are  vital  to  the  farm  economy  of 
our  State  and  Nation,  and  allow  such 
workers  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  Secretary  has  acknowl- 
edged the  error  of  his  position  and  has 
admitted  thousands  of  West  Indian 
workers  to  assist  the  citrus  harvest  in 
Florida.  But  the  Secretary  has  refused 
to  apply  his  reversal  to  Mexican  migrant 
workers. 

It  is  hardly  understandable  that,  hav- 
ing admitted  the  mistake  of  his  position, 
he  should  only  partially  remedy  the 
error. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  make  his 
ruling  applicable  to  all  farmers  who  need 
bracero  labor.  I  urge  him  to  open  his 
eyes  and  see  that  the  economic  chaos 
which  faced  Florida  also  faces  Texas 
and  California  and  many  other  States. 

The  Government  has  caused  a  nation- 
wide farm  labor  shortage  problem.  The 
remedy  must  be  applied  nationwide. 


PRESS  CONFERENCES  NO  SOLUTION  TO  FARM 
LABOR    PROBLEM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  continuing  its  cost- 
ly experiment  in  agricultural  labor. 

A  representative  of  the  sugar  beet 
growers  in  Nebraska  has  informed  me 
that  the  growers  are  gambling  on  the 
Department  of  Labor  assurance  that  ade- 
quate labor  will  be  available.  The  crit- 
ical point  in  the  labor  supply  is  in  late 
May  when  the  beets  must  be  thinned.  In 
the  past,  this  surge  in  the  need  for  work- 
ers has  been  filled  in  by  the  braceros.  If 
adequate  labor  is  not  available  at  the 
proper  time,  the  planted  beet  acreage 
will  have  to  be  destroyed. 

In  reaching  the  figures  for  available 
farm  labor,  the  Department  of  Labor 
uses  lump  figures  for  imemplayment. 
Prom  the  great  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons  that  exist  in  this  country,  we 
must  deduct  the  temporarily  unemployed 
and  those  having  handicaps  or  health 
impairments  that  would  prevent  them 
from  working  in  dusty  or  hot  conditions. 
Figures  for  Nebraska  in  1964  show  an 
average  of  14,000  to  18,500  total  unem- 
ployed during  the  beet  thirming  season 
or  a  rate  of  2.2  to  2.7,  about  38  percent 
of  whom  are  women,  and  most  of  the 
total  are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State — hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
beet  fields.  Almost  everyone  except 
Secretary  Wirtz  and  his  representatives 
realize  that  limitations  exist  on  the  abil- 
ity of  women  to  do  stoop  labor. 

As  reported  in  a  news  article  from  the 
Scottsbluff  Star-Herald,  the  Labor  De- 
partment is  quoted  as  telling  beet  grow- 
ers in  Wyoming  that  "they  must  exhaust 
every  source  of  domestic  labor — even 
church  groups  and  spry  housewives,"  be- 
fore applying  for  imported  Mexican  bra- 
ceros. This  certainly  explains  some  of 
the  great  difficulty  which  recruitment 
efforts  are  meeting. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  conducted 
a  press  relations  campaign  in  his  &d&- 
mant  efforts  to  exclude  foreign  workers. 
It  has  been  reported  that  he  has  held  11 
of  the  28  news  conferences  held  by  Cabi- 
net members  in  recent  months.  This  is  a 
clear  indication  that  he  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  have  this  matter  decided  on  the 
basis  of  public  opinion  rather  than  the 
facts  on  the  farms.  Press  conferences  do 
not  solve  the  farm  labor  problem.  His 
policy  seems  to  be  one  of  coercion  rather 
than  cooperation.  The  result  is  confu- 
sion. 

An  editorial  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  points  out  the  confusion  result- 
ing from  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  It  simis  up  the  matter  in  the 
statement  that  "the  harvest  promises  to 
be  one  of  more  confusion  and  fewer 
sugar  beets." 

The  Lincoln  Journal,  in  an  editorial 
entitled,  "Seasonal  Farm  Labor,"  sug- 
gests that  "•  •  •  Since  perishable  crops 
are  involved,  it  is  not  out  of  line  that  the 
program  be  reviewed."  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  follow  this  advice. 

The  labor  statistics  show  that  only  2.3 
percent  of  the  long-term  unemployed, 
that  is,  those  unemployed  for  15  weeks 
or  over,  are  farm  laborers.  In  Nebraska, 
over  1,800  additional  workers  will  be  re- 
quired   over    presently    available    beet 
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workers.  The  estimates  run  as  high  as 
2,000.  Last  year,  1.600  of  the  total  of  the 
4,958  workers  in  the  beet  industry  were 
recruited  locally.  Extensive  recruiting 
efforts  in  other  areas  brought  in  2,146 
domestic  workers.  An  additional  1,206 
Mexican  nationals  were  brought  in  to 
meet  the  needs. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the 
1,206  Mexican  workers  worked  22,889 
acres  or  an  average  of  18.98  acres  per 
worker.  The  3,752  domestic  workers 
worked  a  total  of  26,759  acres  or  an  aver- 
age of  10.76  acres  per  worker.  While 
domestic  recruited  workers  averaged 
12.47  acres  per  worker,  an  additional 
1,836  domestic  workers  must  be  recruited 
to  replace  the  1,206  Mexican  nationals. 
While  a  total  of  4,700  workers  will  be 
needed  in  Nebraska,  only  2.700  have  been 
found  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  This  is 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
nee<ied  to  replace  the  Mexican  nationals.- 
The  need  is  clear.  The  remedy  is 
obvious.  More  press  releases  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. One  can  only  speculate  whether 
Mexicans  will  again  revert  to  their  for- 
mer practice  of  illegally  entering  this 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  ready 
availability  of  employment.  That  would 
be  an  entirely  unsatisfactory  solution. 

Representatives  of  the  sugar  beet  in- 
dustry inform  me  that  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  need  for  field 
workers  will  be  eliminated  by  new  ma- 
chines. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  higher  wages  will  draw  more 
workers  into  an  occupation  which  is 
doomed.  Surely,  Secretary  Wirtz  can 
understand  the  desire  of  beet  growers  to 
phase  out  the  need  for  field  workers 
gradually.  When  the  machines  move  in, 
there  are  going  to  be  over  3,000  domestic 
workers  looking  for  jobs.  Adding  to  that 
number  is  beyond  logic. 

When  we  consider  the  potential  of 
automation,  one  can  only  ask  whether  a 
computer  as  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
not  be  more  flexible  and  reasonable  on 
the  question  of  farm  labor  than  Secre- 
tary Wirtz.  His  numbers  and  his  logic 
do  not  add  up  as  far  as  the  beet  growers 
are  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Seasonal  Farm  Labor 
There  has  been  a  growing  debate  between 
gro'-vers  of  perishable  foods  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Congress  ended  an  agreement 
which  permitted  Mexican  workers  to  come 
Into  the  United  States  during  harvest  peri- 
ods. 

The  Government  had  hoped  to  cut  the 
ranks  of  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
by  eliminating  the  foreign  labor  force. 

It  contended  that  American  workers  were 
available  If  the  growers  were  willing  to  pay 
the  going  wage  rate.  The  growers  have 
claimed  that  Americans  were  unable  and  un- 
willing to  perform  this  type  of  "stoop"  labor. 
Now  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  called  on  President  Johnson  to  mod- 
ify the  policy.  Federation  President  Charles 
B.  Shuman  says  that  the  "massive"  recruiting 
program  sponsored  by  the  Labor  Department 
in  California  and  Florida  this  year  failed  to 
produce  any  substantial  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  farm  workers. 


Shuman  says  he  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
basic  concept  but  challenged  the  assumption 
that  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  do- 
mestic luiemployed  persons  who  are  physi- 
cally qualified  or  who  live  near  enough  to  the 
points  needing  them  to  be  Interested  In 
short-time  Jobs. 

Beetgrowers  in  western  Nebraska  will  be 
hit  by  the  policy  and  are  dubious  that  local 
labor  win  be  available.  Vegetable  growers 
on  the  west  coast,  who  had  an  unhappy  ex- 
perience with  domestic  labor,  are  already  ex- 
perimenting with  mechanized  harvesters. 

Possibly  the  Government  can  properly 
claim  that  the  growers  have  not  given  the 
program  a  chance  to  work.  But  since  per- 
ishable crops  are  Involved  it  Is  not  out  of 
line  that  the  program  be  reviewed. 


More  Confusion  on  the  Farm 

Nebraska  sugarbeet  growers,  meeting  In 
Scottsbluff,  expressed  the  opinion  that  beet 
acrea-ge  will  be  materially  reduced  in 
Nebraska  this  year  if  they  can't  solve,  pretty 
quickly,  the  labor  problem  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  shoved  onto  their  shoulders. 

Much  of  the  labor  in  beet  fields  has  been 
performed  by  Mexican  nationals.  But  Con- 
gress, prodded  by  labor  unions  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  terminated  last  Janu- 
ary 1  the  law  which  permitted  "braceros"  to 
seek  seasonal  employment  in  the  United 
States.  The  Mexican  nationals  are  as  un- 
happy over  this  situation  as  are  their  Ameri- 
can part-time  employers,  for  their  working 
conditions  were  good  and  the  wages,  com- 
pared to  what  they  can  earn  in  Mexico,  at- 
tractive. 

The  Labor  Department  has  held  out  the 
hope  that  it  can  recruit  enough  unemployed 
Americans  to  work  the  beet  fields  and  do 
the  other  Jobs  which  the  "braceros"  used 
to  do.  But  it  has  not  come  up  with  much 
in  the  way  of  concrete  results,  and  the  plant- 
ing season  is  just  around  spring's  fast  corner. 
Moreover,  the  department  has  ordered  farm- 
ers to  pay  domestic  laborers  a  40-percent 
wage  increase. 

Government  meddling  In  farmers'  business 
seldom  has  produced  good  results.  In  this 
instance,  the  harvest  promises  to  be  one  of 
more  confusion  and  fewer  sugarbeets. 


Sugarbeet  Labor  Proelem  Termed  "Mostly 
^  Por  mcAL" 

Casper. — Wyoming's  sugarbeet  labor  prob- 
lem was  termed  "mostly  political"  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Wyoming  Sugarbeet  Coun- 
cil In  a  talk  before  the  State  agricultural 
conference  Tliursday. 

Leo  Scheuerman  said  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  had  told  beet  raisers  they  must  ex- 
haust every  source  of  domestic  labor — "Even 
church  groups  and  spry  housewives" — before 
applying  for  imported  Mexican  braceroes  to 
weed  and  thin  the  crops. 

Scheuerman  said  ^to  date  the  employment 
service  has  found  only  30  domestic  workers 
willing  to  work  in  the  beet  fields  in  the  Wor- 
land  area.  This,  he  said,  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  to  the  labor  force  needed. 

He  called  the  bracero  labor  program  "the 
best  foreign  aid  labor  program  we  ever  had," 
and  declared  it  should  be  continued  long 
enough  for  growers  to  solve  the  tough  prob- 
lem of  eliminating  weeds. 


STILL  OFF  COURSE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  re- 
ported this  morning  show  clearly  that 
the  President's  talk  to  the  Nation  last 
Wednesday  night  was  far  off  the  course 
needed  to  insure  peace. 

It  shows  that  the  President  is  follow- 
ing the  poor  advice  he  has  been  con- 
sistently receiving  from  his  advisers  on 
the  southeast  Asia  situation. 


The  speech  does,  however,  strike  one 
encouraging  note.  The  previous  posi. 
tion,  that  the  United  States  would  ne- 
gotiate only  on  condition  that  Hanoi 
conceded  defeat  in  advance,  was  un- 
tenable. I  am  therefore  pleased  to  note 
that  the  President  did  announce  that 
the  United  States  is  now  prepared  for 
"unconditional  discussions." 

To  that  extent  his  speech  is  a  net 
gain.  However,  the  refusal  to  concede 
that  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
essentially  a  civil  war  and  that  to  bring 
that  fighting  to  a  halt  it  is  necessary  to 
discuss  the  issues  with  the  principals— 
the  Vietcong — is  tantamount  to  retain- 
ing a  precondition  to  our  willingness  to 
negotiate. 

In  addition,  our  continued  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  is  not  conducive  to  bring- 
ing about  peace  in  Vietnam — it  is  ask- 
ing North  Vietnam  to  parley  with  a  gun 
at  its  head. 

Furthermore,  our  continued  insistence 
upon  a  free  independent  South  Vietnam 
tragically  and  unwarrantedly  disregards 
the  clear  commitments  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1954  for  free.  supeiTised 
elections  designed  to  unify  the  two  parts 
of  Vietnam.  The  elections  pledged  by 
the  Geneva  accord  were  rejected  by  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  with  the 
counsel  and  approval  and  indeed  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  a  promise  and  com- 
mitment. Then  and  only  then  did  the 
civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  begin. 

I  associate  myself  completely  with  the 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam contained  in  the  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  8  by  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

However,  except  for  this  gain,  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate without  preconditions,  the  remain- 
der of  the  President's  speech  is  illogical 
and  sidesteps  the  main  point  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

There  is,  in  the  President's  speech,  the 
obvious  attempt  to  downgrade  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  civil  war  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  President  said:  "Of 
course,  some  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  participating  in  attack  on  their 
own  government." 

That  is  all  the  Up  service  the  President 
paid  to  the  basic  civil  war  being  waged  by 
the  Vietcong  aimed  at  the  reimification 
of  all  of  Vietnam.  That  civil  war  be- 
gan— let  me  repeat  because  this  is  crucial 
to  the  issue — when  the  Diem  regime— at 
our  urging — refused  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954  to  hold  elections  for  the  re- 
unification of  Vietnam.  That  was  one  of 
the  underlying  conditions  of  the  Geneva 
agreement.  The  United  States  went 
back  on  that  agreement.  The  civil  war 
began  and  has  continued  with  intensified 
fury  ever  since. 

It  is  a  complete  oversimplification  of 
the  problem  to  say,  as  the  President  did 
Wednesday  night  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity that  "it  is  an  attack  by  one  coun- 
try upon  another."  Of  course,  North 
Vietnam  is  aiding  the  Vietcong — but  on 
a  scale  nowhere  near  comparable  to  our 
aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Not  only 
that,  but  in  terms  of  measurable  aggres- 
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sion  that  of  the  United  States  is  and  has 
been  not  only  greater,  but  came  first. 

It  is  wrong  to  seek,  as  the  President 
does,  to  give  the  impression  that  the  civil 
war  in  South  Vietnam  is  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  Hanoi.  The  Vietcong  will 
take  direction  and  control  from  Hanoi 
just  so  long  as  Hanoi's  objective  is  to  aid 
the  Vietcong  in  its  civil  war  against  the 
goverrunent  of  South  Vietnam.  But 
Hanoi  cannot  turn  the  civil  war  off  like 
turning  off  the  water  in  a  faucet.  It  is- 
unrealistic  to  contend  that  Hanoi  can 
turn  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  on 
or  off  at  will. 

For  over  800  years,  before  its  conquest 
by  France.  Vietnam  was  a  united  country. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
still  want  a  united  country.  After  de- 
feating the  French  in  1954,  the  Vietminh 
went  to  the  conference  table  at  Geneva 
agreeing  to  a  settlement  only  on  condi- 
tion that  reunification  elections  be  held. 
Yet  nowhere  in  the  President's  state- 
ment Wednesday  night  is  there  held  out 
a  hope  of  the  ultimate  reunification  of 
Vietnam.  He  conditioned  the  ultimate 
peace  "upon  an  independent  South  Viet- 
nam" instead. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  by  the  at- 
tempt by  the  President  to  tie  his  uncon- 
ditional negotiation  proposal  to  economic 
assistance  to  southeast  Asia. 

If— as  the  President  contends — Hanoi 
is  running  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  offer  of  eco- 
nomic aid  can  constitute  anything  less 
than  a  bribe.  Today  it  is  $1  billion,  to- 
morrow it  will  be  $2  billion — and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

If_as  the  President  contends — Hanoi 
is  running  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  Hanoi  should  cease 
the  fighting  on  a  promise  to  develop  eco- 
nomically a  South  Vietnam  which  must, 
the  President  insists,  contrary  to  the 
Gene\  a  Agreement,  remain  free  and  in- 
dependent of  Hanoi. 

If— as  the  President  contends — Hanoi 
is  running  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
■  is  difiicult  to  see  the  logic  in  a  proposal 
that  North  Vietnam  join  in  the  economic 
rebuilding  of  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia 
when  North  Vietnam  itself  needs  so 
much  economic  development. 

But  the  glaring  omission  from  the-> 
President's  speech  is  the  lack  of  an  offer 
to  suspend  our  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  limited  period  of  time  so  that 
discussions  can  take  place  amidst  sur- 
roimdings  not  disrupted  by  the  sound  of 
falling  bombs  or  the  crackle  of  installa- 
tions burning  from  fires  set  by  our  na- 
palm bombs.  This  morning's  air  strikes 
at  North  Vietnam  underscore  the  illogic 
of  this  position. 

An  offer  of  a  cease-fire  for  a  limited 
time  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  our  offer 
of  unconditional  negotiations. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President 
'rtll  speedily  amend  his  statement  to  an- 
nounce such  a  cease-fire,  which  I  have 
urged  for  over  a  year. 

Otu-  actions  are  of  deep  concern  to 
people  all  over  the  Nation — not  to  men- 
tion our  friendly  allies  in  the  free  world. 
Last  Sunday,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  moving  statement  signed  by 
2,500  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis.  It 
'i'as  fittingly  entitled   "Mr.   President: 


in  the  Name  of  God,  Stop   It."     The 
statement  is  as  follows : 

We  are  aware  of  the  awesome  responsibili- 
ties you  carry;  we  can  imagine  the  difficulties 
of  making  Important  decisions  in  the  face 
of  conflicting  advice  from  many  sources;  nor 
do  we  doubt  your  devotion  to  this  Nation 
or  to  the  great  goal  of  peace  among  all  na- 
tions. Yet  in  offering  our  concerns  over 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam  we  must 
be  as  blunt  as  honesty  requires  lis  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  lis  Is  deeply, 
personally  dismayed  by  the  role  the  United 
States  is  playing  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  a  light  thing  for  an  American 
to  say  that  he  is  dismayed  by  his  country's 
actions.  We  do  not  say  it  lightly,  but  soberly 
and  in  deep  distress.  Our  Government's 
actions  in  Vietnam  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  unworthy  either  of  the  high  standards 
of  our  common  religious  faith,  or  of  the 
lofty  aspirations  on  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

Now  the  United  States  has  begun  the  proc- 
ess of  extending  the  war  beyond  the  borders 
of  South  Vietnam,  with  all  the  attendant 
dangers  of  precipitating  a  far  greater  conflict 
perhaps  even  on  a  global  and  nuclear  scale. 

r,Ir.  President,  we  plead  with  you  to  reverse 
this  course.  Let  us  admit  our  mistakes  and 
work  for  an  immediate  cease-fire.  Let  us  call 
a  conference  of  all  the  nations  involved,  in- 
cluding China,  not  alone  to  conclude  peace 
but  to  launch  at  once  a  major  and  coopera- 
tive effort  to  heal  and  rebuild  that  wounded 
land. 

Let  us  declare  our  intention  to  withdraw 
our  troops,  calling  on  other  states  to  do  the 
same,  thereby  allowing  the  Vietnamese  the 
right  of  self-determination.  We  cannot  dic- 
tate their  course,  and  we  may  well  regret  it. 
but  the  risk  is  to  be  preferred  over  the 
certainty  that  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  cur 
present  policy  is  setting  the  stage  for  the 
ultimate  victory  of  totalitarian  forces,  and 
even  of  thermonuclear  war. 

The  prophets  and  teachers  of  our  Judeo- 
Christian  faith  admonished  the  people  of 
their  day.  and  of  all  times,  to  go  beyond  the 
old  restraints  by  which  injuries  might  be 
exactly  recompensed,  and  Instead  to  deal 
with  their  enemies  with  love  and  good  deeds. 
Yet  in  Vietnam  this  Nation,  so  proudly  self- 
described  as  "under  God"  Is  not  content 
even  with  "eye  for  an  eye"  retaliation,  but  re- 
turns evU  for  evil  on  a  multiplying  scale. 

No  nation  has  ever  saved  either  its  life 
or  Its  soul  by  such  methods,  and  oxirs  will 
not  be  an  exception.  As  men  and  women 
who  have  committed  their  lives  to  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  interpret  the  will  of 
God,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  assert 
on  every  occasion  and  in  every  way  open  to 
us  our  conviction  that  these  methods  are 
not  God's  methods,  but  will  bring  the  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  plead  with  you  witn 
the  utmost  iirgency  to  turn  our  Nation's 
course,  before  it  is  too  late,  from  cruelty  to 
compassion,  from  destruction  to  healing, 
from'  retaliation  to  reconciliation,  from  war 
to  peace.  (Clergyman's  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  Vietnam.) 


Heading  the  list  of  2.500  signatures 
were:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Wash- 
ington area.  Methodist  Church;  Dr. 
Dana  McLean  Greeley,  president.  Uni- 
tarian Universalist  Association;  Dr.  Ed- 
win T.  Dahlberg,  former  president. 
National  Council  of  Churches;  Father 
Peter  Riga,  moderator.  Catholic  Council 
on  Civil  Liberties:  Dr.  Isidor  B.  Hoffman, 
chaplain  to  Jewish  students,  Columbia 
University;  and  Dr.  Henry  J.  Cadbury. 
biblical  scholar,  former  chairman  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

The  noted  author.  Lewis  Mumford. 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 


Arts  and  Letters  and  holder  of  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  in  which  he  sets  forth  cogently 
and  with  feeling  the  untenable  position 
in  which  the  United  States  today  finds 
itself  because  of  its  policies  in  Vietnam. 
I  shall  read  into  the  Record  the  entire 
letter  by  Mr.  Mumford  because  it  is  one 
worth  hearing  and  on  its  words  we  should 
all  ponder: 

Mr.  Presdent:  The  time  has  come  for 
someone  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  great 
body  of  your  covmtrymen  .^ho  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  course  to  which  you  are  coih- 
mitting  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  As  a 
holder  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 
I  have  a  duty  to  say  plainly,  and  in  public, 
what  millions  of  patriotic  fellow  citizens  are 
saying  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  Name- 
ly, that  the  course  you  are  now  following 
affronts  both  our  practical  Judgment  and 
our  moral  sense. 

Neither  your  manners  nor  your  methods 
give  us  any  assurance  that  your  policy  will 
lead  to  a  good  end:  on  the  contrary,  your  at- 
tempt to  cure  by  military  force  a  situation 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  our  own 
arrogant,  one-sided  political  assumptions 
cannot  have  any  final  destination  short  of  an 
irremediable  nuclear  catastrophe.  That 
would  constitute  the  terminal  illness  of  o\ir 
whole  civilization,  and  your  own  people,  no 
less  than  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  the  helpless  victims. 

In  embarking  on  this  program,  you  are 
gambling  with  your  country's  future,  because 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  discard  a  losing 
hand  and  start  a  new  deal,  though  this  was 
the  magnificent  opportunity  that  your  elec- 
tion presented  to  you.  Your  games  theorists 
have  persuaded  you  to  play  Russian  roulette. 
But  you  cannot  save  the  Government's  face 
by  blowing  out  our  country's  brains. 

From  the  beginning,  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican forces  In  Vietnam,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations,  was  In  de- 
fiance of  our  own  solemn  commitment  when 
we  helped  to  form  that  body.  Our  steady 
Involvement  with  the  military  dictators  who 
are  waging  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
our  extravagant  financial  support  and  un- 
derhanded military  cooperation,  Is  as  In- 
defensible as  our  Government's  original  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  population  election  to  be 
held  in  Vietnam,  lest  communism  should  be 
Installed  by  popular  vote.  Your  attempt 
now  to  pin  the  whole  blame  on  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  deceives  no  one 
except  those  whose  wishful  thinking  orig- 
inally committed  us  to  our  high-handed  in- 
tervention; the  same  set  of  agencies  and  In- 
telligences that  inveigled  us  Into  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster. 

Instead  of  using  your  well-known  political 
adroitness  to  rescue  our  country  from  the 
military  miscalculations  and  political  blun- 
ders that  created  our  Impossible  position  In 
Vietnam,  you  now,  casting  all  caution  to  the 
winds,  propose  to  increase  the  area  of  sense- 
less destruction  and  extermination,  without 
having  any  other  visible  ends  In  view  than 
to  conceal  our  political  Impotence.  In  taking 
this  unreasonsable  course,  you  not  merely 
show  a  lack  of  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind,  but  you  likewise  mock  and 
betray  all  our  country's  humane  traditions. 
This  betrayal  Is  all  the  more  sinister  be- 
cause you  are  now.  It  Is  plain,  obstinately 
committing  us  to  the  very  military  policy 
that  your  countrymen  rejected  when  they  so 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Republican 
candidate. 

Before  you  go  further,  let  us  tell  you  clear- 
ly your  professed  alms  are  emptied  of  mean- 
ing by  your  totalitarian  tactics  and  your 
nihilistic  strategy.  We  are  shamed  by  yoxir 
actions,  and  revolted  by  your  dishonest  ex- 
cuses and  pretexts.     What  Is  worse,  we  are 
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horrified  Ijy  the  Immediate  prospect  of  having 
our  country's  fate  In  the  hands  of  leaders 
who,  time  arid  again,  have  shown  their  In- 
ability to  think  straight,  to  correct  their 
errors,  or  to  get  out  of  a  bad  situation  with- 
out creating  a  worse  one. 

Xhe  Government  has  forfeited  our  confi- 
dence; and  we  will  oppose,  with  every  means 
available  within  the  law,  the  execution  of 
this  impractical,  and  above  all,  morally  Inde- 
fensible policy.  There  is  only  one  way  In 
which  you  can  remove  our  opposition  or  re- 
gain our  confidence;  and  that  Is  to  turn 
back  from  the  course  you  have  taken  and 
to  seek  a  human  way  out. 

Lewis  Mtjmford. 

Amenia.  N.Y. 

It  is  obvious  that  President  Johnson 
has  from  the  beginning  been  receiving 
poor  advice  from  his  advisers.  It  would 
be  far,  far  better  for  President  Johnson 
to  admit  this  openly  and  as  openly  to 
change  his  course  of  action  and  his  ad- 
visers. However  much  we  may  seek  to 
cloak  our  warlike  actions  with  talk  of 
massive  economic  aid,  the  disguise  is  too 
thin.  It  is  time  to  cease  our  warlike  ac- 
tion and  walk  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

Oin*  decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
was  a  serious  error  brought  about  by 
poor  advice.  As  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  the 
noted  columnist,  said  in  his  colimin  at 
the  time: 

What  happened  was  that  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor, an  able  but  severely  harassed  man  who 
has  seen  his  hitherto  great  prestige  gradu- 
ally eroded  In  Vietnam,  seized  this  opportu- 
nity to  recommend  retaliatory  raids.  He 
sincerely  believed  this  was  a  Hanoi  plot. 
Ordinarily  his  recommendation  might  have 
been  discounted  In  Washington,  but  It  hap- 
pened that  McGeorge  Bundy,  White  House 
adviser  on  secm-ity  matters,  was  in  Saigon 
at  precisely  that  time. 

Bundy's  brother  William  Is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Far  East  and  has  long 
advocated  a  stronger  hand  In  Vietnam,  In- 
including  bombing  the  North.  When 
McGeorge  Bundy,  therefore.  Joined  Taylor  in 
rushing  back  a  premature,  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  Plelku  raid,  the  White  House 
finally  yielded  to  advice  which  the  Bundy 
brothers  had  been  giving  for  some  time  and 
which  has  now  caxised  serloxis  loss  of  Amer- 
ican prestige,  demonstrations  against  Amer- 
ican Embassies  around  the  world,  even  in 
pro-West  countries,  and  eroded  the  better 
understanding  Mr.-  Johnson  had  personally 
built  up  with  the  new  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin. 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  President  Johnson  should  either 
change  his  close  advisers  or  listen  to  those 
who  do  not  have  a  stake  in  proving,  at 
any  cost,  that  their  previous  advice  was 
correct,  .even  though  subsequent  facts 
prove  their  previous  advice  was  devas- 
tatingly  wrong. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  stated 
in  its  editorial  on  April  2,  1965,  written 
before  the  Johns  Hopkins  speech,  but  no 
less  applicable,  entitled  "A  Time  To 
Question  Bad  Advice": 

At  every  stage  of  military  escalation  in 
Vietnam,  the  President's  advisers  have  as- 
sured him  that  just  this  one  more  expendi- 
ture of  lives  and  arms  would  turn  the  trick 
for  victory.  Expanding  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  would  do  it,  they  said.  When 
that  faUed,  more  American  "advisers"  were 
needed.  Then  aU  it  would  take  was  a  retali- 
atory air  strike  or  two.  Then  more  advisers. 
Then  massive  air  strikes  against  the  North. 
Then  a  landing  by  the  marines.    And  so  on. 


step   by  step,  deeper  and   ever  deeper  into 
the  Asian  morass. 

How  long  does  a  President  go  on  receiving 
this  kind  of  unreliable  advice  before  he  be- 
gins to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  advisers 
who  are  giving  it? 

If  Ambassador  Taylor  is  now  recommend- 
ing, as  reported,  the  Incredible  policy  of  try- 
ing to  triple  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  there  is  more  reason  than  ever  for 
President  Johnson  to  pvUl  up  short  and  in- 
sist on  thinking  through  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  warhawks.  South  Vietnam  is 
already  strained  to  the  limit  trying  to  re- 
cruit and  hold  the  350,000  men  It  nominally 
has  under  arms.  It  could  not  hope  to  ex- 
pand this  force  threefold  without  a  massive 
Increase  in  American  "advisers,"  and  in  the 
end  there  is  very  little  question  that  undis- 
guised American  combat  troops  would  have 
to  go  in. 

In  October  1963,  Ambassador  Taylor  and 
Secretary  McNamara,  after  an  inspection  tour 
of  Vietnam,  gave  it  officially  as  "their  Judg- 
ment that  the  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military 
task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965." 
They  promised  a  withdrawal  of  1,000  U.S. 
military  personnel  by  the  end  of  1963  as  a 
starter.  There  were  15,000  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  then.    Today  there  are  25.000. 

Is  It  not  time.  Is  it  not  long  past  time,  that 
the  President  asked  himself  seriously  whether 
a  policy  which  has  repeatedly  failed  is  the 
right  policy  to  go  on  pursuing. 

Is  it  not  time  to  question  whether  troops 
and  more  troops,  weapons  and  more  weapons, 
gas  attacks  and  bombing  terror  and  forest 
firestorms,  are  really  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam? 

Is  it  not  time  at  least  to  consider  some 
other  advice  from  some  other  advisers? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  should  enthusiasti- 
cally support  Mr.  Johnson's  present  policy. 
After  all.  It  is  his  policy.  Barry  Goldwater 
supports  it  also,  and  why  not?    It  Is  his  policy. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  who  tried  to  sell  the  American  people 
an  Indochina  war  In  1954  and  failed,  was 
not  elected  President  last  November;  Lyndon 
Johnson  was.  Barry  Goldwater  was  not 
elected  President  by  the  largest  popular 
majority  in  history;  Lyndon  Johnson  was.  and 
he  won  that  majority  by  promising  the  voters 
a  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation  directly  op- 
posite to  everything  Barry  Goldwater  stood 
for. 

Senator  Goldwater  lost  the  election  and 
won  the  war — an  Asian  land  war  which  mili- 
tary thinkers  ranging  all  the  way  from  Omar 
Bradley  to  Douglas  MacArthur  have  solemnly 
warned  the  Nation  against. 

In  view  of  that  background  it  is  depressing 
to  find  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  mouthing 
the  cliches  of  the  far  right,  equating  honest 
negotiation  with  Munich-type  appeasement, 
refusing  to  recognize  the  difference  between 
International  aggression  and  civil  war.  It 
is  discouraging  to  find  President  Johnson 
resorting  to  stale  Goldwaterlsms  which  imply 
that  the  more  people  we  kill  in  Vietnam  the 
better  we  defend  the  freedom  of  100  other 
small  underdeveloped  nations.  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  ask  those  100  underdeveloped 
nations  for  advice,  they  would  tell  him  over- 
whelmingly to  negotiate  Instead  of  expanding 
the  war. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  defend 
freedom,  but  how.  The  lesson  of  history  Is 
that  in  some  situations  it  cannot  be  de- 
fended by  military  means.  All  the  evidence 
of  20  years  of  French  and  then  American 
military  intervention  shows  that  Vietnam 
represents  such  a  situation. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  should  get  out  of  Vietnam  tomorrow; 
few  responsible  persons  propose  any  such 
abject  retreat,  and  certainly  we  do  not.  But 
between  withdrawal  and  senseless  escalation 
there  lies  a  broad  terrain  of  potential  policy 
where  the  President,  If  he  once  set  foot  upon 


it,  could  work  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
that  would  do  more  for  his  stated  alms  than 
the  military  measures  which  have  demon- 
strably failed  to  advance  them. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  a  call  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  an  ad- 
visory commission  on  Vietnam  to  replace 
the  President's  present  advisers. 

As  it  is  the  President's  latest  approach, 
achieved  with  so  much  preparation  and 
advanced  publicity  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  with  so  much  foUowup 
with  newspapers  and  columnists  and  edi- 
torial writers  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  does  not  offer  any  appreciable 
hope  or  prospect  of  stopping  our  totally 
unjustified  bloody  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
At  the  very  least  we  have  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  call  for 
a  cease-fire.  And  that  would  only  be  a 
beginning.  Then  we  must  also  recog- 
nize, which  the  President  has  deliberately 
failed  to  recognize,  that  this  is  a  civil 
war,  the  control  of  which  does  not  rest 
in  the  capital  of  North  Vietnam — Hanoi, 
nor  in  Communist  China,  which  we  are 
apparently  baiting  to  come  into  the  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  I  share  his  views,  and 
have  shared  his  views  for  weU  over  a 
year,  in  regard  to  the  crisis  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks this  afternoon,  but  at  a  later 
date  I  shall  expand  my  views  along  the 
lines  of  the  Senator's.  The  fact  that  I 
do  not  comment  this  afternoon  should 
not  be  misunderstood  by  him.  I  have 
some  obligations  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion bill,  and  I  want  to  get  on  with  it, 
but  I  do  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  has  taken  a  very  stalwart  and 
courageous  position  on  this  matter  for 
well  over  a  year.  My  hope  was  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution,  instead  of  avoidance 
of  the  basic  facts,  which  is  all  we  have 
before  us  as  a  program. 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  title  I,  section  205(a), 
relates  to  applications  for  assistance  by 
local  educational  agencies. 

The  flow  of  funds  in  title  I  proceeds  in 
the  following  manner:  The  local  educa- 
tional agency  makes  an  application  for 
aid  to  the  State  educational  agency.  The 
State  agency  sets  the  local  application 
alongside  eight  criteria  specified  by  sec- 
tion 205(a).    Briefly,  these  criteria  are: 

First.  That  projects  are  aimed  at  edu- 
cationally deprived  children,  and  are  of 


sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to  prom- 
ise results. 

Second.  That  non-public-school  chil- 
dren shall  have  the  chance  to  participate. 

Third.  That  administration  of  funds 
will  be  in  public  hands. 

Fourth.  That  State  and  Federal  con- 
struction policies  will  be  observed. 

Fifth.  That  methods  of  measuring  the 
progress  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren will  be  employed. 

Sixth.  That  an  annual  report  will  be 
submitted. 

Seventh.  That  coordination  will  be 
maintained  with  local  community  action 
programs  under  the  antipoverty  act. 

Eighth.  That  the  results  of  education- 
al research  will  be  made  available  to 
teachers  and  administrators. 

The  State  educational  agency,  how- 
ever, is  required  to  make  this  determina- 
tion "consistent  with  such  basic  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  may  establish." 
Now  the  question  was  quite  properly 
raised  early  in  the  history  of  the  bill, 
"What  does  this  power  of  establishing 
basic  criteria  mean?" 

When  the  hearings  on  this  bill  began 
in  the  Senate,  I  submitted  a  set  of  ques- 
tions in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Among 
those  questions,  which  appear  at  page 
1183  of  the  hearings,  was  the  following: 

19.  Does  the  clause  "consistent  with  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  estab- 
lish" in  section  205(a) ,  introduce  an  element 
of  Federal  control  into  local  school  board 
activities? 

I  quote  in  full  the  reply  of  Secretary 
Celebrezze : 

19.  The  clause,  "In  connection  with  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
establish,"  in  section  205,  does  not  introduce 
an  element  of  Federal  control  Into  local 
school  board  activities.  Section  604  of  S.  370 
a  section  which  bears  the  same  number  in 
the  bill  now  before  us  specifically  prohibits 
such  Federal  control.  The  basic  criteria  pro- 
vision is  primarily  designed  to  allow  the 
Commissioner  to  prohibit  certain  types  of 
activities  which  are  not  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  title  I  and  to  make  the  necessary 
basic  definitions  of  terms  in  the  act  so  that 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  uniformity  in 
Its  application  among  States. 

Now,  this  answer  tells  us  several 
things,  in  addition  to  reiterating  the 
boileiplate  disclaimer  of  Federal  controls. 

First,  it  tells  us  that  the  first  purpose 
of  the  language  is  to  peiTnit  the  Com- 
missioner to  prohibit  certain  types  of 
activities  presumably  at  the  local  level — 
which  are  not,  in  his  opinion,  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  title  I. 

Second,  it  tells  us  that  the  second  pur- 
pose of  the  language  is  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  the  needed  defini- 
tions of  the  words  contained  in  the  eight 
criteria  written  into  the  act  itself. 

Third,  it  tells  us  that  tliere  are  the 
purposes  for  which  the  "basic  criteria" 
clause  is  primarily  designed.  It  thus  sug- 
gests that  there  may  be  other  secondary 
purposes  of  the  language  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  not  chosen  to  make  known  to 
us. 

I  will  have  occasion  to  return  to  these 
points  later.  But,  now  let  us  look  at  the 
debate  of  the  other  body  on  this  point. 

In  the  House  Education  Subcommittee, 
the  ranking   Republican,   Congressman 


GooDELL,  of  New  York,  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  Secretary  Celebrezze.  In 
it  he  expressed  the  fears  of  a  great  many 
of  us  when  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment, at  page  147 : 

I  have  read  and  reread  in  every  single 
education  measure  that  comes  up  here  this 
nice  high  sounding  sweet  little  paragraph 
that  there  will  be  no  control.  Then  you  go 
right  into  the  center  of  this  bill  where  the 
power  is,  and  it  is  right  on  page  8.  The  Com- 
missioner sets  the  basic  criteria  for  every 
State  plan.  The  State  gets  the  money  only 
if  they  have  a  plan  that  meets  the  Com- 
missioner's basic  criteria.  It  described  the 
criteria  in  some  detail  and  your  regulations 
will  end  up  being  written  so  they  go  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  wants  them  to  go. 
You  can  say  it  is  not  control,  but  they  are 
telling  them  exactly  how  to  go  about  it. 

I  think  Mr.  Goodell  here  came  to  grips 
with  the  focal  point  of  Federal  power 
and  control  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  see  what  replies  were  made  by 
the  administration. 

First,  the  administration  vehemently 
denies  that  there  is  any  Federal  control 
in  this  bill,  and  cites  section  604  to  prove 
their  point — as  if  saying  it  enough  times 
made  it  true. 

Second,  the  administration  argues 
that  this  bill  does  not  impose  anything 
on  the  States.  In  Secretary  Celebrezze 's 
words,  "They  can  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram or  they  don't  have  to."  It  should 
be  pointed  out.  however,  that  the  tax- 
payers of  States  that  choose  not  to  par- 
ticipate will  still  pay  the  bills.  Like  all 
Federal  grant  programs,  especially  where 
no  State  matching  funds  are  involved, 
there  is  no  real  choice  of  participating 
or  not  participating.  The  choice  is  only 
between  losing  all  the  tax  money  that 
went  to  Washington  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram, or  getting  back  what  portion  of 
it  you  can  by  going  along  with  Federal 
requirements. 

Third,  and  more  relevant  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion,  the  administration  took 
a  new  tack  on  its  interpretation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  "basic  criteria"  clause. 
This  was  stated  most  concisely  by  Dr. 
Wilbur  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  at  page 
177  of  the  House  hearings: 

"Basic  criteria"  doesn't  mean  here  that 
the  Commissioner  may  establish.  Just  out 
of  the  blue,  elements  that  he  thinks  the 
States  have  to  comply  with.  "Basic  criteria" 
here  means  definitions  and  explanations  or 
guidelines,  whatever  you  want  to  call  them, 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  that  are  specified 
here. 

The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  letter  appearing  on  page 
9  of  the  committee  report. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Dr.  Cohen— with  Secretary 
Celebrezze  and  Commissioner  Keppel  at 
his  side — with  the  earlier  statement  by 
the  Department.  In  the  first  statement, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  Commis- 
sioner's power  to  prohibit  certain  activi- 
ties inconsistent,  in  his  opinion,  with 
the  intent  of  title  I.  Clarifying  the 
words  used  in  the  eight  specific  criteria 
occupied  a  secondary  role  as  a  purpose 
of  the  basic  criteria  clause.  The  word 
"primarily"  gave  the  impression  that  the 
"Department  might  have  some  unspoken 
additions  to  the  functions  of  that  clause. 


But  then,  in  Dr.  Cohen's  brief  and 
lucid  statement,  what  was  previously  the 
secondary  objective — clarification — be- 
comes the  sole  objective.  Gone  from  his 
remarks  is  any  reference  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's power  to  prohibit  activities  in- 
consistent with  the  intent  of  the  title, 
as  viewed  by  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  conclude 
that  rumblings  from  the  Congress  forced 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  retreat  from  its  earlier 
frank  admission  that  this  basic  criteria 
clause  is  a  lever  that  the  Commissioner 
can  use  to  veto  certain  programs  he  finds 
incompatible  with  his  interpretation  of 
the  intent  of  the  title. 

We  have  often  heard  that  the  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  While 
not  intending  to  draw  the  analogy  too 
closely,  I  suggest  the  road  to  the  Great 
Society  may  be  paved  by  the  same  con- 
tractors. It  is  all  too  easy  for  adminis- 
trators who  are  fighting  for  a  new  pro- 
gram to  give  solemn  assurances  that  lan- 
guage in  their  bill  will  be  given  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  restrictive  meaning. 
But  when  the  shouting  is  over  and  the 
bill  becomes  law  the  bureaucrats,  subject 
only  to  the  most  general  supervision  by 
Congress,  will  run  things  the  way  they 
want  to.  I  suggest  that  we  are  seeing 
here  a  tactical  retreat  from  an  overly 
candid  position.  I  think  that  after  this 
bill  is  passed,  the  original  interpretation 
placed  on  this  basic  criteria  language 
may  well  take  precedence  over  this  later 
and  more  sober  view. 

Further  light  on  the  intent  of  the  De- 
partment in  administering  this  clause, 
and  the  vmderstanding  of  it  by  the  bill's 
sponsors,  is  revealed  by  a  colloquy  be- 
tween Congressman  Goodell  and  Com- 
missioner Keppel  near  the  end  of  the 
House  hearings,  when  the  Commissioner 
was  recalled  to  the  stand  to  clear  up 
points  raised  in  the  public  testimony. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  this  point, 
beginning  on  page  1734,  Mr.  Goodell 
posed  this  question: 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  are  you 
saying,  then,  that  if  you  as  Commissioner 
find  the  State  educational  agency's  deter- 
mination Is  Inconsistent  with  your  basic 
criteria  you  don't  have  the  authority  to  with- 
hold the  funds? 

Conmiissioner  Keppel  never  had  a 
chance  to  reply.  Congressman  Perkins, 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  broke  in  instantly  to  say, 
"Wait,  now;  he  didn't  say  that."  Then 
Congressman  Perkins  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  clear  to  him  that  if  the  State 
educational  agency  ignored  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  basic  criteria  clause,  the  Com- 
missioner certainly  would  have  the 
power  to  withhold  the  money.  Let  us  be 
clear  about  it.  This  is  not  the  tuning 
knob.    This  is,the  on-off  switch. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  last  point 
before  proceeding  to  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. The  question  arises  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  eight  criteria  spelled  out  in 
section  205(a),  paragraphs  1  to  8.  Are 
these  also  "basic  criteria"?  Or  axe  they 
some  other  kind  of  criteria? 

The  point  Is  important  for  this  reasorv 
The  language  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  establish  basic,  criteria. 
If    these    eight    paragraphs    represent 
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"basic  criteria."  the  bill  is  giving  the 
Commissioner  authority  to  establish  a 
new  set  of  criteria  as  broad  and  far 
reaching  as  those  spelled  out  by  Congress 
in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  Congress 
would  be  listing  eight  requirements  and 
delegating  its  complete  authoiity  to  the 
Commissioner  to  formulate  and  establish 
however  many  more  requirements  the 
Commissioner  thought  would  be  useful. 
Should  this  be  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion. I  fear  this  might  not  only  be  an  un- 
wise, but  also  an  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation of  power  to  an  executive  officer, 
of  the  kind  that  was  struck  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  years  ago  in  the  Blue 
Eagle  case. 

As  I  see  it,  legislative  history  on  this 
point  is  not  clear.  In  the  House  hear- 
ings Congressman  Goodeix  stated — er- 
roneously in  my  opinion — in  the  course 
of  a  question  that  "on  page  8  the  basic 
criteria  are  described  in  broad  terms." 
citing  the  first  of  the  eight  paragraphs 
of  section  205<a).  In  replying  to  the 
question,  Secretary  Celebrezze  gave  no 
indication  that  he  viewed  those  eight 
paragraphs  as  other  than  "basic  criteria." 

I  do  not  believe  for  an  instant  that 
this  exchange  was  a  subtle  trap  into 
which  the  Secretary  unwittingly  fell.- 
But  I  do  believe  that  if  this  amendment 
fails,  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill 
should  state  clearly  that  the  Senate  un- 
derstand that: 

First.  The  eight  paragraphs  of  section 
205 <  a)  are  not  examples  of  basic  criteria, 
as  that  term  is  used  in  that  subsection. 

Second.  The  basic  criteria  referred  to 
are  only  fundamental  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  the  subsequent  eight  para- 
graphs. 

Third.  There  is  no  purpose  to  the  basic 
criteria  clause  other  than  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  these  definitions; 
that  is,  that  the  term  "primarily"  used 
in  the  Secretary's  answer  to  me  is  de- 
void of  meaning. 

Fourth.  The  basic  criteria  clause  does 
not  give  the  Commissioner  independent 
authority  to  set  forth  additional  criteria 
by  which  the  school  district  or  State 
must  abide,  or  by  which  the  Commis- 
sioner might  cut  off  payments. 

The  actual  language  of  my  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  would  strike  out 
the  words  "consistent  with  such  basic 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  es- 
tablish." In  their  place  a  new  subsec- 
tion would  be  added  to  section  205  which 
would  read : 

The  Commissioner  shall  formulate  and 
make  available  interpretive  guidelines  for 
the  suggested  use  of  State  educational 
agencies  in  making  determinations  under 
subsection  205(a) . 

This  amendment  would  be  a  powerful 
safeguard  against  insiduous  Federal  con- 
trols on  the  local  educational  process — 
controls  nonetheless  real  for  all  the 
solemn  assurances  that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  rep- 
resents a  compromise  with  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  in  committee,  and 
I  beUeve  that  it  can  be  justified. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
question? 


Mr.  PROUTY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  have  an 
amendment  adopted  which  will  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  criteria  which  will 
definitely  guide  the  State  agency  to  proc- 
ess the  applications? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  th?  Senator  will  look 
on  page  11,  he  will  see  that  the  eight 
definite  criteria  are  sp>elled  out. 

At  the  top  of  page  11,  on  the  first  line 
I  read  the  words  "(consistent  v;ith  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
establish) ." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  gives 
the  Commissioner  authority  to  go  far  be- 
yond the  eight  ciiteria  which  are  estab- 
lished in  the  bill. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  establish  guidelines  in 
order  that  the  eight  criteria  may  be  car- 
ried out,  but  that  he  will  not  have  au- 
thority to  establish  a  completely  new  set 
of  criteria  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
from  section  205(a)  as  follows: 

A  local  educational  agency  may  receive  a 
basic  grant  or  a  special  incentive  Rrant  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  only  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency,  upon  its  deter- 
mination— 

Then  follows  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor has  read — 

(consistent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the 

Commissioner  may  establish) . 

Is  it  the  fear  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  the  words  contained  in  paren- 
theses may  grant  to  the  Commissioner 
greater  authority  than  is  intended? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Spelled  out  or  in- 
tended; yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  wishes  to  remove  that  ambi- 
guity and  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  give  him  added  authority; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No  more  authority 
than  is  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  committee  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  words  "(consistent 
with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  establish) ." 

That  amendment  was  voted  down  in 
committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  are  the  criteria 
that  the  Commissioner  is  directed 
definitely  to  establish?  Are  they  the 
eight  criteria? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  Congress  defines 
the  eight  criteria  which  appear  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  those  are  the  cri- 
teria upon  which  he  may  act,  and  is 
required  to  establish,  it  is  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  the 
bill  ought  to  be  clear,  that  those  are  the 
criteria,  and  that  he  shall  not  establish 
any  additional  criteria.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  I  feel.  I  might  point  out  that  on 
the  House  side,  in  answer  to  a  question 
concerning  this  language,  the  Depart- 
ment submitted  a  35-page  memorandum 
explaining  why  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  words  "consistent  with  such  basic 


criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  estab- 
lish" in  the  bill. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
that  memorandum.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  we  set  up  eight  criteria 
we  should  also  give  the  Commissioner 
the  right  to  suggest  certain  guidelines 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  if  the  eight  criteria  specifically  out- 
line what  the  Commissioner  may  do,  it 
would  be  better  to  say  "the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency,  upon  its  de- 
termination, consistent  with  the  eight 
paragraphs  heretofore  set  forth"?  That 
is  the  effect  of  what  the  Senator  is  at- 
tempting to  accomplish,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  in 
parentheses  carries  the  implication  that 
he  may  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Vermont  whether  he  will 
desire  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  it  is  important 
enough  to  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


i^ANPOWER  ACT  OP  1965— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows : 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  974) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :     - 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Manpower  Act  of  1965.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Act'),  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'The  Congress  further  finds  that 
many  professional  employees  who  have  be- 
come unemployed  because  of  the  specialized 
nature  of  their  previous  employment  are  m 
need  of  brief  refresher  or  reorientation  edu- 
cational courses  In  order  to  become  qualified 
for  other  employment  in  their  professions. 
where  such  training  would  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  comma  after  the  word 
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'arrange'  and  inserting  'through  grants  or 
contracts,'  immediately  following  the 
comma. 

"(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  of  such  period  ';  and',  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"  '(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
through  contracts  with  other  private  or- 
ganizations, for  the  purpose  of  improving 
techniques  and  demonstrating  the  effective- 
ness of  specialized  methods  in  meeting  the 
manpower,  employment,  and  training  prob- 
lems of  worker  groups  such  as  the  long-term 
unemployed,  disadvantaged  youth,  displaced 
older  workers,  the  handicapped,  rftembers  of 
minority  groups,  and  other  similar  groups. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  re- 
quire institutional  training,  appropriate 
arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
He  shall  also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants 
with  respect  to  the  standards  governing  the 
adequacy  and  design  of  proposc.ls,  the  ability 
of  applicants,  and  the  priority  of  projects  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec  4.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
renumbering  sections  103  and  104  as  sections 
106  and  107,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  section  102  the  following 
new  sections: 

"  'JOB    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

■"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist,  in  cooperation  with  in- 
terested agencies  both  public  and  private,  Job 
development  programs,  through  on-the-job 
training  and  other  suitable  methods,  that 
will  ser\e  to  expand  employment  by  the  fill- 
ing of  those  service  and  related  needs  which 
are  not  now  being  met  because  of  lack  of 
trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting 
employment  or  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. 

"'LABOR     MOBILITY     DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS 

'"Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness in  reducing  unemployment  of  programs 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  unemployed  work- 
ers by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  re- 
location expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  proj- 
ects the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assist- 
ance, in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both, 
only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  Individuals 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of 
employment  (other  than  temporary  or  sea- 
sonal employment) ,  and  are  deemed  qualified 
to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  being 
employed. 

'"(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
'f'lth  loans  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

"'(1)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

"  '(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loan  is  made; 


"  '(4)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasiu-y  obligations  of  comparable  mattirlty, 
plus  (B)  such  additional  charge.  If  any, 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purposes;  and 

"  '(5)  the  loan  is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  10  years. 

"'(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"  'TRAINEE  PLACEMENT  ASSISTANCE  DEMONSTRA- 
TION   PROJECTS 

"'Sec.  105.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30,"  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  experimental  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  assist  In  the  placement 
of  persons  seeking  employment  through  a 
public  employment  olRce  who  have  success- 
fully completed  or  participated  in  a  federally 
assisted  or  financed  training,  counseling, 
work  training,  or  work  experience  program 
and  who,  after  appropriate  counseling,  have 
been  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified 
and  suitable  for  the  employment  in  ques- 
tion, but  to  whom  employment  Is  or  may 
be  denied  for  reasons  other  than  ability  to 
perform,  including  difficulty  in  securing 
bonds  for  indemnifying  their  employers 
against  loss  from  the  infidelity,  dishonesty, 
or  default  of  such  persons.  In  carrying  out 
these  projects  the  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments to  or  contracts  with  employers  or  in- 
stitutions authorized  to  Indemnify  employers 
against  such  losses.  Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
June  30,  1967,  not  more  than  $200,000  and 
$300,000,  respectively,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section.' 

"(b)  Section  102(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '104'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '107'. 

"Sec  5.  Section  202(i)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ',  and  such  persons 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  for 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty  weeks.' 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  'Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount  of 
any  such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons 
undergoing  training,  including  uncompen- 
sated employer-provided  training,  shall  not 
exceed  $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  (Including  allowances 
for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  making  such  pay- 
ments during  the  most  recent  four-calendar- 
quarter  period  for  which  such  data  are 
available:  Provided,  That  the  basic  amount 
of  such  payments  may  be  increased  by  $5 
a  week  for  each  dependent  over  two  up  to 
a  maximum  of  four  additional  dependents: 
Provided  further.  That  in  any  week  an  in- 
dividual who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  in 
excess  of  his  total  allowance,  including  pay- 
ments for  dependents,  shall  receive  an  al- 
lowance increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess.'; 

"(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a 
person  receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  which  Is  less  than  the  total 
training  allowance,  including  payments  for 
dependents,  provided  for  by  the  preceding 
paragraph,  a  supplemental  training  allow- 
ance may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for  a 
training  allowance  under  this  Act.  The  sup- 
plemental training  allowance  shall  not  ex- 


ceed the  difference  between  hla  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  training  allow- 
ance provided  by  the  preceding  paragraph.'; 

"(3)  Insert  the  words  'under  the  training 
program'  after  'compensated  hours  per 
week'  in  the  third  paragraph  of  such  sub- 
section; 

"(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such  subsection  insert  the  following: 

"  'The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  training  under  section  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  employment  under  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  under  section  204) 
which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per 
week,  but  shall  be  reduced  In  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked 
(other  than  in  employment  under  such  an 
on-the-job  training  program)  in  excess  of 
twenty  hours  per  week.' 

"(b)(1)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  matter  following  'to 
defray  transportation'  and  preceding  'Pro- 
vided', and  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
matter  the  following:  'expenses,  and  when 
such  training  is  provided  in  facilities  which 
are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  the 
trainee's  regular  place  of  residence,  subsist- 
ence expenses  for  separate  maintenance  of 
the  trainee:'. 

"(2)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  except 
in  the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he 
may  authorize  reimbursement  for  the  train- 
ee's travel  by  the  most  economical  mode  of 
public  transportation,  and  except  that  in 
noncontiguous  States  and  in  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States  where  the  per 
diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed 
under  that  section  for  contiguous  States,  the 
Secretary  may  proyide  Jor  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe'. 

"(c)  Section  203(t)  of  the  Act  is  amende 
as  follows : 

"(1)  Strike  the  words  'not  less  than'  in  the 
first  sentence  and  insert  'at  least'  in  lieu 
thereof; 

"(2)  Strike  out  everjrthing  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  the  words  'gainful  employment', 
and  Insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
':  Proinded,  That  he  shall  not  pay  training 
allowances  to  members  of  a  family  or  a  house- 
hold in  which  the  head  of  the  family  or  ""feWe 
head  of  the  household  as  defined  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  employed,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pay- 
ments are  necessary  in  order  for  the  trainees 
to  undertake  or  to  continue  training:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  allowances  shall  be 
paid  to  any  member  of  a  family  or  household 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  the 
head  of  such  family  or  household  has  termi- 
nated his  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  such  member  for  training  allow- 
ances under  this  section.'; 

"(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  number  of  youths  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation)  shall,  except  for  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  man- 
agement of  programs  under  this  section,  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving 
such  allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  authorize  continued  payments  of  al- 
lowancesxto  any  youth  who  becomes  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  during  the  course  of  his 
training,  if  hp  has  completed  a  substantial 
part  of  such  training.' 

"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the 
Act  is  repealed  and  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g). 
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(h).  (1).  and  (J)  of  such  section  are  redesig- 
nated as  (d),  (e),  (f).  (g).  (H).  and  (I), 
respectively. 

"(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(g) 
(2)  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section 
5(d)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  that  follows  "all  of  such  benefits 
paid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

"Sec.  7.  Section  208  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

"Sec.  8.  Section  231  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
-  tences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Such  State  agencies  shall  provide 
for  such  training  through  public  educa- 
tional agencies  or  institutions  or  through 
arrangements  with  private  educational  or 
training  institutions  where  such  private  In- 
stitutions can  provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  in  public  institutions,  partic- 
ularly for  training  in  technical  and  sub- 
professional  occupations,  or  where  such  in- 
stitutions can,  at  comparable  cost,  (1)  pro- 
vide substantially  equivalent  training,  or  (2) 
make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the  In- 
dividual referral  method,  or  (3)  aid  in 
reducing  more  quickly  unemployment  or 
current  and  prospective  manpower  shortages. 
The  State  agency  shall  be  paid  not  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determines  that  payments  in  excess  of  90  per 
centum  are  necessary  because  such  payments 
with  respect  to  private  institutions  are  re- 
quired to  give  full  effect  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act:  Provided.  That  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1966.  the  State  agency  shall  be 
paid  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  carrying  out  the  agreement.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services.' 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Title  U  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'PART  C REDEVELOPMENT  ARE.4S 

"  'Sec.  241.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties under  pp.rts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  are 
authorized  tojprovide  a  supplementary  pro- 
gram of  training  and  training  allowances,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  residing  in  areas  designated  as  re- 
development areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
any  subsequent  Act  authorizing  such  desig- 
nation. Such  program  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  with  their  respec- 
tive functions  under  those  provisions,  except 

that — 

"  '(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed individuals  residing  in  redevelopment 
areas; 

"'(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed 
individuals  residing  In  redevelopment  areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  may 
be  referred  and  selected  for  training  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  xm- 
der  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
and  duration  of  training  allowances  under 
this  section  shall  in  nb^vent  exceed  the 
amount  and  duration  of  training  allowances 
provided  under  section  203(a)   of  this  Act; 

"'(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 


"  '(4)  no  funds  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State  pursuant 
to  section  301  of  this  Act.  nor  shall  any 
matching  funds  be  required.' 

"(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  (42  U.S.C.  2513  and  2514)  are 
repealed.  The  repeal  of  these  sections  shall 
not  affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under, 
or  the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract,  com- 
mitment, or  other  obligation  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  repeal  of 
such  sections.  * 

"(c)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1965. 

"Sec.  10.  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  in- 
serting a  colon,  and  adding  the  following 
proviso:  'Provided,  That  no  funds  appor- 
tioned with  respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  reapportioned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  month  of  such  fiscal 
year  and  only  upon  30  days'  prior  notice  to 
such  State  of  the  proposed  reapportionment, 
except  that  the  requirement  for  prior  notice 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  reappor- 
tionment made  diiring  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year.' 

"Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
Vy  striking  the  word  "and"  following  "the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act"  In- 
serting a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  Insert- 
ing "and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,"  following  "the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946.". 

"Sec.  12.  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

'■  'APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"'Sec.  304.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  title  I.  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $46,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  '(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  II,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  In  excess  of 
$385,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

'"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
C  of  title  II.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $22,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  each  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"  '(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
III,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated ndit  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each 
year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary.' 

"Sec.  13.  The  following  subsection  is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 
"'(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs 
approved  In  any  fiscal  year.  Including  the  to- 
tal cost  of  training  allowances  for  such  pro- 
grams, may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal  year;  and 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  centum 
requirement  in  effect  at  the  time  such  pro- 
grams are  approved:  Provided,  That  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  may  be  expended  for  training  pro- 
grams approved  under  this  Act  prior  to  July 
1,  1965.' 

"Sec.  14.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  306  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'pro- 
cedures,' the  following  'including  (subject 
to  such  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
they  may  prescribe)  the  approval  of  any  pro- 
gram under  section  202.  the  cost  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $75,000,'. 

"Sec.  15.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  of  the 
Act  are  both  amended  by  striking  'Prior  to 
March  1.  1963,  and  again  prior  to  April  1, 
1964.  April  1.  1965,  and  April  1,  1966'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  'Prior  to  April  1  in 
each  year'. 


"Sec.  16.  Section  310  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out   '1966'  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1969'  ". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
George  Murphy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
James  G.  O'Hara, 
DOMiNiCK  V.  Daniels, 
Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
William  H.  Ayres, 
John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimoii^s  con- 
sent that  a  floor  memorandum  outlining 
the  resolution  of  the  nine  substantive 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of 
S.  974  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Floor  Memorandum 

There  were  nine  substantive  differences 
between  the  versions  of  S.  974  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  five  of  tlie 
Senate's  amendments  to  the  act  with  two 
language  changes.  The  Senate  amendments 
to  which  the  House  receded  were  as  follows: 

1.  An  additional  finding  of  Congress  that 
there  is  a  need  for  brief  refresher  and  re- 
orientation training  courses  for  unemployed 
professional  workers. 

2.  Authorization  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  pay  when  necessary  training 
allowances  to  a  trainee  family  member  where 
the  head  of  the  family  Is  employed,  and 

Disqualification  of  training  allowances  for 
any  trainee  whose  family  head  terminates 
his  own  employment  to  qualify  his  depend- 
ent for  training  allowances. 

3.  Authorization  for  continued  payments 
of  training  allowances  to  youths  who  become 
22  years  old  If  they  have  substantially  com- 
pleted theh-  training. 

4.  Guidelines  for  the  States  to  follow  m 
determining  whether  to  conduct  training  In 
private  Institutions. 

5.  Specific  authorization  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

The  Senate  accepted  a  House  amendment 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  exceed 
the  10-cent-a-mlle  limit  on  transportation 
expenses  paid  to  trainees  where  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  local  public  transportation 
costs  more  than  10  cents  per  mile. 

The  Senate  receded  from  one  minor  dif- 
ference in  the  State  matching  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  Senate  version  permitted 
full  Federal  financing  of  training  programs 
In  any  State  without  constitutional  author- 
ity to  contribute  to  adult,  noncollegiate,  put>- 
Uc  education.  ^ 

A  compromise  was  reached  with  respec- 
to  the  effective  date  for  repeal  of  the  presen 
training  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  for  the  substitution  of  th 
new  redevelopment  area  training  provision 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  TrainW* 
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jict.  The  Senate  accepted  the  House  version 
vfhlch  made  these  provisions  effective  as  of 
July  1.  1965.  In  addition,  the  saving  clause 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  974 
was  accepted  by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  differing  termination 
dates  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Senate  version 
extended  the  act  to  June  30,  1970,  while  the 
House  version  contained  an  extension  until 
June  30,  1968.  The  conference  committee 
agreed  to  a  termination  date  of  June  30, 
1969. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  some  legislative 
history  on  this  subject.  I  should  like 
to  pose  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

As  I  understand,  the  basic  objective 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  the  reduction  of  hard- 
core unemployment,  unemployment 
which  results  from  the  fact  that  the  po- 
tential employee  lacks  the  skills  lessen- 
tial  to  performance  in  an  existing  job 
vacancy.  The  bill  was  designed  Jor  sit- 
uations where  there  is  a  demand  Jor  la- 
bor, but  in  which  prior  training  or  a 
specific  skill  is  a  substantial  prerequisite 
for  employment  in  the  given  job. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  not  intended 
to  cover  industries,  such  as  the  garment 
and  apparel  industry,  where  minimal 
training  is  needed,  where  traditionally 
the  employer  has  provided  the  necessary 
on-the-job  training,  and  where  there 
exist  a  substantial  number  of  experienced 
and  able  workers  who  are  presently  un- 
employed. As  I  understand  it,  we  do  not 
intend  to  give  a  competitive  advantage 
to  one  employer  over  another  by  having 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  pay  costs  which  usually  and 
traditionally  the  employer  has  assumed, 
nor  do  we  intend  hereby  merely  to  trans- 
fer unemployment  from  one  area  lo  an- 
other. We  do  not  expect  use  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
training  programs  in  highly  mobile, 
highly  competitive  industries  where  min- 
imal employee  training  is  needed  and 
now  is  undertaken  by  the  employer.  I 
feel  that  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  assistance  in  such  cases 
would  only  add  to  industrial  dislocation. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  manpower  re- 
sources, and  in  the  long  run  would  serve 
only  to  discredit  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  detract  from 
its  value. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  correctly  stated  my  understand- 
ing of  the  congressional  intent. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  question  arose  in 
conference  committee  with  regard  to 
the  language  on  page  22  of  the  House 
committee  report  with  respect  to  safe- 
guarding against  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  substitution  for 
private  training  efforts.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  conference  committee  that  the 
language  used  in  the  House  report  re- 
fers to  the  institution  of  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  programs 
ih  unskilled  or  minimally  skilled  occu- 
pations for  which  prior  training  or  pos- 
session of  a  specific  skill  has  not  tradi- 
tionally been  a  prerequisite  to  employ- 
Dient.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee 
t^t  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 


ing Act  training  in  such  situations  would 
substitute  for  threshold  training  nor- 
mally undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer  and  would  not  add  to  achiev- 
ing the  manpower  goals  which  are  the 
objectives  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  The  committee 
did  not  intend  to  imply  that  Manpower 
Developem^t  and  Training  Act  pro- 
grams would  not  be  available  for  train- 
ing persons  in  technical  and  skilled  oc- 
cupations in  the  garment  industry  or  any 
other  industry  for  which  prior  training 
or  the  possession  of  specific  skills  has 
traditionally  been  a  prerequisite  to  em- 
plosonent.  For  example,  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate, under  the  proper  circum- 
stances, for  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  to  be  utilized  to 
provide  skilled  personnel  for  employ- 
ment in  repairing,  adjusting,  maintain- 
ing, and  rebuilding  machinery  used  in 
the  apparel  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondai-y  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Vermont.  I  wish  to 
say,  however,  before  I  set  forth  my  rea- 
sons in  opposition,  that  I  believe  on  this 
subject  matter  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  been  veiT  helpful.  In  com- 
mittee, it  is  true,  he  raised  these  points, 
and  it  is  true,  from  what  he  said,  that 
he  is  still  not  satisfied.  However,  I  wish 
only  to  say  that  I  believe  he  has  been 
very  helpful. 

H.R.  2362  in  its  present  form,  coupled 
v;ith  the  committee  report,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  momentarily,  giv©^-^us  a  good 
bill  on  this  subject  matter^  and  we 
should  not  in  any  way  change  this  part 
of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

However,  as  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
so  many  times,  if  some  changes  are  nec- 
essary after  a  year's  experience  under 
it,  we  can  make  them  when  we  come  to 
Congress  for  the  authorizations  next 
year.  However,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  created  a  situation,  so  far  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned, such  that  my  eyes  will  be  on  that 
problem  all  next  year.  I  have  no  con- 
cern about  what  the  Commissioner  will 
do  on  the  basis  of  the  record  made  in 
committee  and  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  made  this 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cause  for 
concern  that  the  Commissioner  will  do 
anything  which  is  not  completely  con- 
sistent with  what  we  made  very  clear. 
Certainly  he  will  lay  down  some  criteria, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  basis  for 
fear  that  the  Commissioner  will  exceed 


his  authority,  so  as  to  result  in  any  Fed- 
eral interference  in  the  educational 
processes  at  the  local  level.  My  reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  amendment  are  as 
follows : 

As  interpreted  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  au- 
thority given  the  Commissioner  to  estab- 
lish "basic  criteria"  to  assist  State  edu- 
cational agencies  in  reviewing  the  ap- 
plications of  local  educational  agencies 
under  section  205(a)  of  title  I  is  care- 
fully limited  to  its  proper  sphere:  that 
of  defining  and  clarifying  the  require- 
ments of  section  205(a)  for  the  purposes 
of  assisting  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  carrying  out  title  I  and  for 
assuring  a  reasonably  uniform  applica- 
tion of  its  provisions  throughout  the 
Nation. 

If  that  policy  is  not  followed,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  could  be- 
come a  helter-skelter  hodge-podge.  All 
kinds  of  varied  interpretations  of  per- 
missible programs  could  be  offered.  The 
purpose  of  the  criteria,  at  least,  is  to 
keep  within  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
reasonable  framework  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  title. 

The  limitations  placed  on  this  power 
of  the  Commissioner  are  greater  and 
more  appropriate  in  several  respects  than 
those  contained,  I  respectfully  submit, 
in  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont: 

First.  The  committee  report  states 
very  clearly  that  the  Commissioner  has 
no  authority  to  establish  requirements 
beyond  those  specifically  stated  in  para- 
graphs 1  through  8  of  section  205(a). 
He  is  limited  to  those  requirements. 
The  proposed  amendment  carries  no 
such  limitation. 

Second,  the  committee  report  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  basic  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Commissioner  must  be 
set  out  in  regulations.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  place  no  limitation  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Commissioner 
could  promulgate  his  guidelines. 

Third.  The  committee  report  makes  it 
very  clear  that  the  Commissioner  is  to 
define  and  clarify  the  requirements  of 
section  205(a)  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing a  reasonably  uniform  application  of 
its  provisions  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner  to  the 
establishment  of  guidelines  for  "the  sug- 
gested use"  only  of  State  educational 
agencies  in  making  determinations  under 
section  205  (a) .  The  result  of  this  amend- 
ment would  undoubtedly  be  a  different 
interpretation  of  section  205(a)  in  each 
of  the  States  and  outlying  territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  to  turn 
to  page  9  of  the  report.  On  page  9  we 
cover  the  problem  very  well.  As  I  have 
said,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  had 
much  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  with  getting 
the  information  from  the  Depaitment 
that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  write  the 
following  language  into  the  report: 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  has  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  follows — 

I  now  read  from  the  memorandum  of 
the  Department,  which  is  found  on  page 
9,  which  in  large  part,  resulted  from  the 
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work  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and. 
as  I  recall  it,  both  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  .  who  raised  the 
problem  in  the  committee.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

The  authority  given  the  Commissioner  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  205  to  establish 
"basic  criteria"  does  not,  of  course,  authorize 
him  to  establish  requirements  beyond  those 
specifically  stated  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  that  subsection.  Instead,  these  "basic 
criteria"  will  be  set  out  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  and  will  define  and  clarify  the 
Requirements  of  section  205(a)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  carrying  out  title  I  and  of  as- 
suring a  reasonably  uniform  application  of 
its  provisions  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  following  are  e.xamples  of  concepts  in 
section  205(a)  which  will  require  more  spe- 
cific delineation  in  the  light  of  the  purposes 
of  title  I  and  its  legislative  history:  "special 
educational  needs,"  ■educationally  deprived 
children,"  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  "in  which  (children  enrolled 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools) 
can  participate."  and  "appropriate  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achievement." 

Tlie  Department  has  committed  itself 
to  those  policies.  One  further  point 
should  be  stressed.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Education  will  not  go  into  hiberna- 
tion between  now  and  the  authorization 
date  next  year.  If  any  indication  is  given 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Commissioner — and  it  is  un- 
thinkable to  think  that  he  would — would 
go  beyond  the  restrictions  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  and  the  memorandum 
Imposes  upon  him,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  will  ask  the  subcommittee 
to  go  into  action  on  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask"  one  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  If  the  description 
given  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  read  by  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  Oregon,  is  correct,  that  is,  that 
he  will  establish  guidelines  only  as  di- 
rected by  the  paragraphs  marked  in  the 
numerals  1  to  8,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
put  in  parenthesis  the  words  "on  line  1, 
page  11"?  If  the  words  in  parenthesis 
are  omitted,  then  it  is  really  clear  that 
the  paragraphs  marked  by  the  numerals 
1  to  8  are  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the 
Secretary  may  go. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  need  not  be  elimi- 
nated now  that  the  legislative  history 
and  the  memorandum  of  the  Department 
make  perfectly  clear  that  he  will  be  so 
limited.  So  in  my  judgment — and  I  say 
most  respectfully — the  Senator  is  en- 
gaging in  somewhat  of  a  needless  gesture 
to  eliminate  punctuation  that  we  need 
not  eliminate.  The  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage in  point  has  already  been  made 
clear  by  the  legislative  history,  by  the 
committee  report,  and  by  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  Department  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concede  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  attempted  to  point  out  that  he 
will  conform  only  to  the  criteria  con- 
tained in  the  eight  paragraphs  identified 
by  the  numerals.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  make 
clear  the  language — "upon  its  determi- 
nation that — paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6, 
7,  S.- 


Mr. MORSE.  There  is  one  point  that 
my  friend  has  overlooked.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "its"  in  the  lan- 
guage which  he  has  read.  The  word 
"its"  refers  to  the  State  agency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  refers  to  the  State 
agency,  the  Senator  need  not  worry 
about  the  language. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  its  determi- 
nation of  what  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  establish 
as  the  guidelines  in  conformity  with  the 
direction  in  the  eight  separate  para- 
graphs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  His  job  is  related  to 
guidelines,  and  not  to  criteria.  The  cri- 
teria are  already  set  out  in  the  eight 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  letter  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  Secretary  has  committed 
himself  to  do  the  things  that  are  out- 
lined in  the  eight  paragraphs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  that,  but  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  we  will  hold  his 
nose  to  that  grindstone,  too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  only  one 
weakness.  We  are  trying  to  achieve  by 
legislative  history  that  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  wishes  to  do  by  di- 
rect wording  of  the  bill  itself,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  objective  of  the 
Senator  has  been  accomplished.  I  have 
no  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  chairman  is  now  taking  a 
position  which  is  completely  in  confoi'm- 
ity  with  the  amendment  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting. Prior  to  that,  however,  he  did 
not,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  the 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  I  say 
respectfully  to  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  that  the  amendment 
is  one  that  we  could  adopt  and  upon 
which  we  would  not  even  need  a  confer- 
ence. A  conference  would  last  5  minutes, 
and  no  longer.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  controversial  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  endanger  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed leg:islation  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  rest  my  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the 
Senator  frcim  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,   the   Senator   from   Connecticut 


[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The   result  was  announced — yeas  32 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


[No.  54  Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 

Aiken 

Pong 

Pearson 

AUott 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Javits 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Lausche 

ThurmoncI 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Tower 

Dominick 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Murphy 
NAYS— €0 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bass 

Hill 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bible 

Jackson 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smith 

EUender 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING - 

-8 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Russell 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

Symington 

Hartke 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  Prouty 's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
21)  to  provide  for  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  water 
resources  council  and  river  basin  com- 
missions, and  by  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  order  to  increase 
State  participation  in  such  planning, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

SHORT   TTFLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Plarming  Act". 
Statement  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
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of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  by  the  Federal -Government,  States,  lo- 
calities, and  private  enterprise  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  effected  Federal  agencies. 
States,  local  governments,  individuals,  cor- 
porations, business  enterprises,  and  others 
concerned. 

Effect  on  existing  laws 
Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
In  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, or  limit  any  interstate  compact  or  the 
jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Government;  nor  to  limit  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects; 

(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  Federal  of- 
ficial in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  except  as  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  review  of  comprehensive 
regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  tlie  formu- 
lation and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and 
related  land  resources  projects; 

(c)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
or  participate  in  the  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  or  to  exercise 
licensing  or  regulatory  functions  in  relation 
thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  pow- 
ers, or  prerogatives  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, or  of  the  International  'Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico; 

(d)  to  deprive  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  of  jurisdiction  over  a 
matter  in  controversy  affecting  water  or  any 
water  course. 

TITLE     I — W4frER     RESOURCES     COUNCIL 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
lened  to  as  the  "Council")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  shall  request  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  to  participate  with 
the  Council  when  matters  affecting  their  re- 
sponsibilities are  considered  by  the  Council. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President. 

Sec.  102.  The  Covmcil  shall — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and 
prepare  an  assessment  biennially,  or  at  such 
iess  frequent  intervals  as  the  Council  may 
determine,  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  water  require- 
ments in  each  water  resource  region  In  the 
United  States  and  the  national  interest 
therein;  and 

(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies;  it  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  programs  to  meet  such  requirements; 
and  it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies 
and  programs. 

Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  after 
public  notice  and  hearing,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  for  Federal  participants 


In  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related 
land  resources  projects.  Such  procedures 
may  Include  provision  for  Council  revision 
of  plans  for  Federal  projects  intended  to  be 
proposed  in  any  plan  or  revision  thereof  being 
prepared  by  a  river  basin  planning  com- 
mission. 

Sec.  104.  Upon  receipt  of  a  plan  or  revision 
thereof  from  any  river  basin  commission 
under  the  provisions  of  section  204(3)  of  this 
Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the  plan  or  revi- 
sion with  special  regard  to — 

(1)  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision 
in  achieving  optimum  use  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  in  the  area  involved; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of  agricultural,  urban,  energy,  industrial, 
recreational,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

(3)  the  contributions  which  such  plan  or 
revision  will  make  In  obtaining  the  Nation's 
economic  and  social  goals. 

Based  on  such  review  the  Council  shall — 

(a)  formulate  such  recommendations  as 
it  deems  desirable  in  the  national  interest; 
and 

(b)  transmit  its  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  the  plan  or  revision  of  the  river 
basin  commission,  and  the  views,  comments, 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
plan  lOr  revision  submitted  by  any  Federal 
agency.  Governor,  interstate  conunission,  or 
United  States  section  of  an  International 
commission,  to  the  President  for  his  review 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  with  his 
recommendations  in  regard  to  authorization 
of  Federal  projects. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Council 
may:  (1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, . 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advisable;  (2)  acquire,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  office  space  as  is  necessary;  (3) 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States;  (4)  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  (5) 
procure  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a), 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals; (6)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and 
maintain  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  (7) 
incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  exercise 
such  other  powers  as  are  consistent  with  and 
reasonably  required  to  perform  Its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  the  CouncU  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all  ap- 
propriate records  and  papers  of  the  Council 
may  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
during  ordinary  office  hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Council  such 
Information  as  may  be  necesary  for  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
such  Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
personnel  within  his  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful 
for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  de- 
tail to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 
(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  re- 


sponsibilities   among    such    personnel,    and 
(3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

title     II — RIVER     BASIN     COMMISSIONS 

Creation  of  commissions 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
water  and  related  land  resources  commission 
upon  request  therefor  by  the  Council,  or  re- 
quest  addressed  to  the  Council  by  a  State  • 
within  which  all  or  part  of  the  basin  or 
basins  concerned  are  located  if  the  request 
by  the  Council  or  by  a  State  ( 1  )•  defines  the 
area,  river  basin,  or  groiip  of  related  river 
basins  for  which  a  commission  is  requested 
(2)  is  made  in  writing  by  the  Governor  or  In 
such  manner  as  State  law  may  provide,  or  by 
the  Council,  and  (3)  is  concurred  in  by  the 
Council  and  by  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
States  within  which  portions  of  the  basin  or 
basins  concerned  are  located,  and,  in  the 
event  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  is  in- 
volved, by  at  least  three  of  the  four  States 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming or,  in  the  event  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Is  involved,  by  at  least  three  of  the 
four.  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Such  concurrences  shall  be  in 
writing. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  for  an  area, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  section  3  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  interstate,  lo- 
cal and  nongovernmental  plans  for  the 
development  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources in  its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of 
river  basins; 

(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  Inter- 
state, local  and  nongovernmental  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  resotirces:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  plan  shall  Include  an  evalu- 
ation of  all  reasonable  altertiative  means  of 
achieving  optimum  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  of  the  basin  or  basins, 
and  it  may  be  prepared  In  stages.  Including 
recommendations  with  respect  to  Individual 
projects; 

(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems 
In  Its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  described  In  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Membership  of    commissions 
Sec.  202.  Each  river  basin  commission  shall 
be  composed  of  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and 
coordinating  officer  of  the  Federal  members 
of  the  commission  and  who  shall  represent 
the  Federal  Government  in  Federal-State  re- 
lations on  the  commission  and  who  shall 
not,  during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the 
commission,  hold  any  other  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  a  retired  officer  or  retired  clvlUan 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  depart- 
ment or  Independent  agency  determined  by 
the  President  to  have  a  substantial  inter- 
est in  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mission, such  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  head  of  such  department  or  independent 
agency  and  to  serve  as  the  representative  of 
such  department  or  Independent  agency; 

(c)  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
the  commission  is  established,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  each  such  member  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with   the  laws  of  the 
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state  which  he  represents.  In  the  absence 
of  governing  provisions  of  State  law,  such 
State  members  shall  be  appointed. and  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor; 

(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  Is  created; 

(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Pres- 
ident, one  member,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  from  the  United  States 
section  of  any  International  commission  cre- 
ated by  a  treaty  to  which  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  has  been  given,  and  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the 
river  basin  commission  is  established. 

Organisation  of  commissions 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall  organize  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions  within  ninety  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  declared  the  establishment 
of  .§uch  commission,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  carrying  on  its  work.  A 
commission  shall  terminate  upon  decision  of 
the  Council  or  agi-eement  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  composing  the  commission.  Upon 
such  termination,  all  property,  assets,  and 
records  of  the  commission  shall  thereafter 
be  turned  over  to  such  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  States  as  shall 
be  appropriate  in  the  circumstances:  Pro- 
vided.  That  studies,  data,  and  other  ma- 
terials useful  in  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  to  any  of  the  participants 
shall  be  kept  freely  available  to  all  such 
participants. 

(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve 
also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer  of 
the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  governments 
In  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  a  commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate  alter- 
nates to  act  for  them  during  temporary 
absences. 

(d)  In  the  work  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  all  members  on  all  issues; 
but  failing  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be  af- 
forded each  member  for  the  presentation  and 
report  of  individual  views:  Provided,  That  at 
any  time  the  commission  fails  to  act  by  rea- 
son of  absence  of  consensus,  the  position  of 
the  chairman,  acting  in  bahalf  of  the  Federal 
members,  and  the  vice  chairman,  acting  up- 
on instructions  of  the  State  members,  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  record:  Provided  further. 
That  the  chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
vice  chairman,  shall  have  the  final  authority, 
In  the  absence  of  an  applicable  bylaw  adopted 
by  the  commission  or  in  the  absence  of  a 
consensus,  to  fix  the  times  and  places  for 
meetings,  to  set  deadlines  for  the  submis- 
sion of  annual  and  other  reports,  to  establish 
subcommittees,  and  to  decide  such  other 
procedural  questions  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  commission  to  perform  its  functions. 

Duties  of  the  coTnmissions 
Sec.    204.  Each    river    basin    commission 
shall— 

(1)  engage  in  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  Act  and  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  participating  State  a  report  on 
Its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  transmitted  through  the  Presi- 


dent to  the  Congress.  After  such  transmis- 
sion, copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be  sent 
to  the  heads  of  such  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, and  international  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Governors  of  the  participating 
States  may  direct; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmission 
to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
participating  States  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated, joint  plan,  or  any  major  portion 
thereof  or  necessary  revisions  thereof,  for 
water  and  related  land  resources  development 
in  the  area,  river  b.isin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  for  which  such  commission  was  estab- 
lished. Before  the  commission  submits  such 
a  pl.in  or  major  portion  thereof  or  revision 
thereof  to  the  Council,  it  shall  transmit  the 
proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  or  agency,  the  Governor 
of  each  State,  and  each  Interstate  agency, 
from  which  a  member  of  the  commission  has 
been  appointed,  and  to  the  head  "of  the 
United  States  section  of  any  International 
commission  if  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision 
deals  with  a  boundary  water  or  a  river  cross- 
ing a  boundary,  or  any  tributary  flowing  into 
such  boundary  water  or  river,  over  which  the 
international  commission  has  jurisdiction  or 
for  which  it  has  responsibility.  Each  such 
department  and  agency  head.  Governor,  in- 
terstate agency,  and  United  States  section  of 
an  international  commission  shall  have 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the  proposed  plan,  portion,  or  revision  to 
report  Its  views,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission may  modify  the  plan,  portion,  or 
revision  after  considering  the  reports  so  sub- 
mitted. The  views,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  head.  Governor,  inter- 
state agency,  and  United  States  section  of  an 
international  commission  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  with  the  plan,  portion, 
or  revision;  and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
it  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions  of 
the  commission  and  for  implementing  the 
plan,  including  means  of  keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

Powers  and  administrative  prornsions  of  the 
commissions 

Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of 
its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  is  necessary; 

(3)  use  the  United  States  malls  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable,  including  consultants, 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem; 

(5)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

(6)  make  arrangements,  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  government, 
except  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  inclusion  In  a  suitable  retire- 
ment and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of 
its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for  or 
continuing  in  another  governmental  retire- 
ment or  employee  benefit  system,  or  other- 
wise provide 'for  such  coverage  of  its  per- 
sonnel; 

(7)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain, 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

(8)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and 
exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 


with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  such  commission 
designated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose,  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  it  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  that  testimony  shall  be  taken 
or  evidence  received  under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  each  river 
basin  commission  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  during  ordinary  office 
hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  commission,  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated  by 
the  chairman  thereof  for  the  purpose,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  such  com- 
mission such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  its  functions  and  as 
may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such 
department  or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  such  commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  it  may 
need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out 
its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin  com- 
mission shall,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  such  commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  It 
and  the  timing  thereof,  be  responsible  for 
( 1 )  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel employed  by  such  commission,  (2) 
the  assignment  of  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties among  such  personnel,  and  (3)  the  mc 
and  expenditures  of  funds  available  to  such 
commission. 

Compensation  of  commission  members 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
202  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  Act,  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  commission,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  States  or  the 
Interagency  respectively,  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  or  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  commission's 
duties  on  an  Intermittent  basis  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  not  more  than  $100  per 
day  and  shall  not  exceed  $12,000  in  any  year. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  commission  shall  rec- 
ommend what  share  of  its  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  such 
share  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council.  The  remainder  of  the  commis- 
sion's expenses  shall  be  otherwise  appor- 
tioned as  the  commission  may  determine. 
Each  commission  shall  prepare  a  budget  an- 
nually and  transmit  it  to  the  Council  and 
the  States.  Estimates  of  proposed  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  included  In  the  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  under  the  Budgeting 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended, 
and  may  include  an  amount  for  advance  to 
a  commission  against  State  appropriations 
for  which  delay  is  anticipated  by  reason  of 
later  legislative  sessions.  All  sums  appro- 
priated to  or  otherwise  received  by  a  com- 
mission •  shall  be   credited   to   the   commlB- 
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gion's  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

States. 

(b)  A  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
its  purposes  and  functions,  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  from  any 
SUte  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivi- 
sion or  agency  thereof,  or  intergovernmental 
agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose 
of  the  same. 

(c)  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  accounts  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  Independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  Included 
in  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  commission. 

(d)  The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  at  all  reasonable  tinies  for  inspec- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  jurisdictions 
and  agencies  which  make  appropriations, 
donations,  or  grants  to  the  commission. 

ITTLE  m — FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 
FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  GRANT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need  for 
increased  participation  by  the  States  in  water 
and  related  land  resources  planning  to  be 
effective,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Council  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  for  the  nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  thereafter,  $5,000,000  in  each 
such  year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  participating  in  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  plans. 

(b)  The  Council  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  estab- 
lish such  procedures,  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  relating  to  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this  title, 
and  the  use  of  funds  available  therefor,  as 
may  be  necessary  In  order  to  assure  (1)  co- 
ordination of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title  with  related  Federal  planning  assistance 
programs.  Including  the  program  authorized 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
and  (2)  appropriate  utilization  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  programs  which 
may  contribute  to  achieving  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Allotments 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  to  the  States,  In  accordance  with 
its  regulations  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  popu- 
lation, (2)  the  land  area,  (3)  the  need  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
soiu'ces  planning  programs,  and  (4)  the  fi- 
nancial need  of  the  respective  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  population 
of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  estimates  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  land 
area  of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  official  records  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Stu-vey. 

(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Cotmcll 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  which  is 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  its  State  program  approved  un- 
der section  303,  including  the  cost  of  train- 
ing personnel  for  carrjring  out  such  program 
and  the  cost  of  administering  such  program. 

State  programs 

Sec.  303.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning  which  is  submitted 
by  a  State,  if  such  program — 

(1)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  intrastate  or  interstate  water 
resources,  or  both.  In  such  State  to  meet 
the  needs  for  water  and  water  related  activi- 
ties taking  into  account  prospective  demands 


for  all  purposes  served  through  or  affected 
by  water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  nongovernmental  entities  having 
responsibilities  In  affected  fields; 

(2)  provides  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  planning  is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  or  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Pvmd  Act  of 
1965,  fer  full  coordination  between  compre- 
hensive water  resources  planning  and  other 
statewide  planning  programs  and  for  assur- 
ances that  such  water"  resotirces  planning 
will  be  in  conformity  with  the  general  devel- 
opment policy  in  such  State; 

(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  to  admin- 
ister the  program; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  reasonably  reqtxires  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title; 

>  (5)  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  carrying  out  the  State  program  and  in 
administering  such  program;  and 

(6)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  funds  and  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  program. 

The  Council  shall  not  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
■  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program. 

Review 
Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  Council  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  under  section  303  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  a 
requirement  of  such  section;  or 

(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
such  a  requirement,  the  Cotmcil  shall  notify 
such  agency  that  no  further  pajmaents  will 
be  made  to  the  State  xinder  this  title  until 
it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  such  failure.  Until  the  Council  Is  so 
satisfied.  It  shall  make  no  further  payments 
to  such  State  imder  this  title. 

Payments 
Sec.  305.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  it,  estimate  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  for  such  period,  such  estimate  to 
be  based  on  such  records  of  the  State  and 
information  furnished  by  It,  and  such  other 
investigation,  as  the  Council  may  find  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  it  for  any  period, 
reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under 
this  paragraph)  by  which  It  finds  that  Its 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such 
State  for  any  prior  period  under  this  title 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  such  State  for  such 
prior  period  under  this  title.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing  facili- 
ties of  the  Treasury  Department,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  installments  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  determine. 

Definition 

Sec.  306.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 

term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 

Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Reco'ds 

Sec  307.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  grant  under 

this    Act    shall    keep    such    records   as    the 


Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  prescribe  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  the  grant  was  made  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  of  the 
grant  that  are  pertinent  to  the  determina- 
tion that  funds  granted  are  used  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

TITLE  rv — miscellaneous 
Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $150,000  annually  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  annually  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  II,  and  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  annually  for  the  administration  of 
title  III :  Provided,  That,  with  respect  to  title 
II,  not  more  than  $750,000  annually  shall  be 
available  for  any  single  river  basin  commis- 
sion. 

Rules  and  regulations 

Sec  402.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
those  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are  admin- 
istered by  it. 

Delegati07i  of  functions 

Sec  403.  The  Coimcil  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  any  member  or  employee  of  the  Coun- 
cil its  administrative  functions  under  sec- 
tion 105  and  the  detailed  administration  of 
the  grant  program  under  title  HI. 

Utilization  of  personnel 
Sec  404.  The  Council  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  utilize  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  such  agency  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  it  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  [Mr.  Harris]  appointed 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Allott,  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2362  >  to  strengthen 
and  improve  educational  quality  and 
educational  opportunities  in  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

unanimous-consent    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  all  re- 
maining amendments  there  be  a  30-min- 
ute  limitation,  15  minutes  to  be  allowed 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  15 
minutes  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
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distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
my  amendment  is  concerned,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  it  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  keep  it  uni- 
form, if  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  am  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     72 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  72. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.\tive  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  insert  a  new  title  as  follows: 

Title  VII — Southeast  Asia  combat  veterans' 
educational  assistance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  disE>ensed  with.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  to  insert  a  new  title 
at  the  end  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

TITLE    Vn — SOUTHE.'IST    ASIA    COMBAT    VETERANS' 

EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  shaU  be  known  as  the 
"Southeast   Asia   Combat   Veterans'   Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act". 
Amendment  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 

Sec.  702.   (a)  Title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  39 
the  following  new  chapter: 
"Ch.mter  40 — Education  of  Veterans  Who 

Serve  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Theater  of 

Operations 

"subchapter   I — definitions 
"Sec. 
"1908.  Definitions. 

"subchapter  n — ELiciBiLrrY 

"1910.  Entitlement  to  education  or  training 
generally. 

"1911.  Duration  of  veteran's  education  or 
training. 

"1912.  Cc^nmencement;  time  limitations. 

"1913.  Expiration  of  all  education  and  train- 
ing. 
"sttbchapter  m — enrollment 

"1920.  Selection  of  program. 

"1921.  Applications;  approval. 

"1922.  Change  of  program. 

"1923.  Disapprovaa  of  enrollment  In  certain 
courses. 

"1924.  Discontinuance  for  unsatisfactory 
progress. 

"1925.  Period  of  operation  for  approval. 

"1926.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

"StTBCHAPTER    IV ^PAYMENTS    TO    VETERANS 

"1931.  Education  and  training  allowance. 

"1932.  Computation  of  education  and  train- 
ing allowances. 

"1933.  Measurement  of  ooxirses. 

"1934.  Overcharges  by  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

"SrrBCHAPTER    V STATE    APPROVING    AGENCIES 

"1941.  Designation. 

"1942.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1943.  Cooperation. 

"1944.  Use  of  OflBce  of  Education  and  other 

Federal  agencies. 
"1945.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

"STTBCHAPTER      VI APPROVAL      OF      COURSES      OF 

EDUCATION     AND     TRAINING 

"1951.  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job. 


"1952.  Institutional  on-farm  training. 
"1953.  Approval  of  accredited  courses. 
"1954.  Approval  of  nonaccredlted  courses. 
"1955.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 
"1956.  Disapproval    of    courses    and    discon- 
tinuance of  allowances. 

"SUBCHAPTER     VII MISCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS 

"1961.  Authority  and  duties  of  Admin- 
istrator. 

"1962.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. 

"1963.  Control  by  agencies  of  United  States. 

"1964.  Conflicting  interests. 

"1965.  Reports  by  institutions. 

"1966.  Overpayments  to  veterans. 

"1967.  Examination  of  records. 

"1968.  False  or  misleading  statements. 

"1969.  Information  furnished  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

"1970.  Effective  date  and  retroactive  allow- 
ances. 

"Subchapter   I — Definitions 
"§  1908.  Definitions 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'basic  service  period'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  January  1,  1961,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress; 

"(2)  The  term  'southeast  Asia  theater  of 
operations'  means  any  area  in  southeast  Asia 
In  which  armed  conflict  or  warlike  conditions 
exist  as  determined  by  the  President.  The 
geographic  description  of  any  such  area  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  President  from  time  to 
time  by  Executive  order.  Any  change  in  the 
geographic  limits  of  any  such  area  by  the 
President  shall  not  affect  the  eligibility  of 
any  veteran  who  qualified  for  benefits  under 
this  title  prior  to  such  change. 

"(3)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means 
any  veteran  who  is  not  on  active  duty  and 
who — 

"(A)  served  on  active  duty  in  the  south- 
east Asia  theater  of  operations  at  any  time 
during  the  basic  service  period; 

"(B)  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable; and 

"(C)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
(exclusive  of  any  period  he  was  assigned 
by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  Institution 
for  a  course  of  education  or  training  which 
was  substantially  the  same  as  established 
course  offered  to  civilians,  or  as  cadet 
or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service  acad- 
emies), or  was  discharged  or  released  from 
a  period  of  active  duty,  any  part  of  which 
was  performed  In  the  southeast  Asia  theater 
of  operations  during  the  basic  service  period, 
for  an  actual  service-connected  disability. 

"(4)  The  term  'program  of  education  or 
training'  means  any  single  unit  course  or 
subject,  any  curriculum,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  unit  courses  or  subjects,  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  necessary  to  fulfill 
requirements  for  the  attainment  of  a  pre- 
determined and  identified  educational,  pro- 
fessional,  or  vocational   objective. 

"(5)  The  term  'course'  means  an  organized 
unit  of  subject  matter  In  which  instruction 
is  offered  within  a  given  period  of  time  or 
which  covers  a  specific  amount  of  related 
subject  matter  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  or  certification  Is  usually  given. 

"(6)   The  term  'dependent'  means — 

"(A)   a  child  of  an  eligible  veteran; 

"(B)  a  parent  of  an  eligible  veteran.  If 
the  parent  Is  In  fact  dependent  upon  the 
veteran;  and 

"(C)  the  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran,  or. 
In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  a 
woman,  her  husband  if  he  Is  In  fact  de- 
pendent upon  her. 

"(7)  The  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school,  Junior 


college,  teachers  college,  college,  normal 
school,  professional  school,  university,  scien- 
tific or  technical  Institution,  or  other  institu- 
tion furnishing  education  for  adults. 

"(8)  The  term  'training  establishment' 
means  any  business  or  other  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job,  including  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
partment of  education,  or  any  State  ap- 
prenticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of 
vocational  education,  or  any  Joint  appren- 
tice committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship established  In  accordance  with  chapter 
4C  of  title  29,  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  to  supervise  such 
training. 

"(9)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  Canal 
Zone. 

"(10)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(b)  Benefits  shall  not  be  afforded  under 
this  chapter  to  any  individual  on  account  of 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  of  the  Regular  or 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"(c)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  declares  that  the  veterans'  education 
and  training  program  created  by  this  chapter 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  vocational  re- 
adjustment and  restoring  lost  educational 
opportunities  to  those  service  men  and 
women  whose  educational  or  vocational 
ambitions  have  been  interrupted  or  impeded 
by  reason  of  active  duty  performed  in  the 
southeast  Asia  theater  of  operations  during 
the  basic  service  period,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  such  persons  In  attaining  the  edu- 
cational and  training  status  which  they 
might  normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained 
had  they  not  served  their  country. 

"Subchapter  II— Eligibility 
"§  1910.  Entitlement  to  education  or  training 
generally 

"Each  eligible  veteran  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  be  entitled  to  the 
education  or  training  provided  under  this 
chapter. 

"§  1911.  Duration  of  veteran's  education  or 
training 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
for  a  period  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times 
the  duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty 
during  his  basic  service  period  (or  to  the 
equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  training), 
except  that — 

"(1)  in  computing  the  duration  of  such 
service,  there  shall  be  excluded  a  period  equal 
to  any  period  he  was  assigned  by  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  civilian  Institution  for  a  course 
of  education  or  training  which  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  established  courses  offered 
to  civilians  or  served  as  a  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  one  of  the  service  academies; 

"(2)  the  period  of  education  or  training 
to  which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  shall  not,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  exceed  thirty-six 
months  reduced  by  a  period  equivalent  to 
any  period  of  educational  assistance  afforded 
him  under  chapters  33  and  35  of  this  title; 
and 

"(3)  the  period  of  education  or  training 
to  which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  together  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  received  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  this  title,  and  education  or  train- 
ing received  under  part  VIII  of  Veterans 
Regulation  Numbered  1(a),  and  section 
12(a)  of  the  Act  enacting  this  title  shall  not. 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  exceed 
thirty-six  months  In  the  aggregate. 

-(b)  Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement 
to  education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  enrolled  In  ^ 
educational  Institution  regularly  operated 
on  the  quarter  or  semester  system  ends  dur- 
ing a  quarter  or  semester  and  after  a  major 
part  of  such  semester  or  quarter  has  ex- 
pired, such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the 
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termination  of  such  imexpired  quarter  or 
semester.  In  all  other  courses  offered  by 
educational  institutions,  whenever  the  pe- 
riod of  eligibility  ends  after  a  major  portion 
of  the  course  is  completed  such  period  may 
be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for 
nine  weeks,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  period. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  is  pursuing  any  program  of  education 
or  training  exclusively  by  correspondence, 
one-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  In  following 
Buch  program  of  education  or  training  shall 
be  charged  against  the  veteran's  period  of 
entitlement. 
"§  1912.  Commencement;  time  limitations 

"(a)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  Initiate  a  program  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  this  chapter  after  three  years  after 
his  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  or 
after  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  whichever  is  later.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  any 
otherwise  eligible  veteran  whom  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  have  been  prevented 
from  initiating  a  program  of  education  or 
training  under  this  chapter  within  the  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  the  preceding  sentence 
because  he  had  not  met  the  nature  of  dis- 
charge requirements  of  section  1908(a)(1) 
(B)  of  this  title  before  a  change,  correction, 
or  modification  of  a  discharge  or  dismissal 
made  pursuant  to  section  1553  of  title  10, 
the  correction  of  the  military  records  of  the 
proper  service  department  under  section 
1552  of  title  10,  or  other  corrective  action  by 
competent  authority,  shall  be  permitted  to 
Initiate  a  program  of  education  or  training 
under  this  chapter  within  three  years  after 
the  date  of  his  discharge  or  dismissal  was 
60  changed,  corrected,  or  modified,  or  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  chapter,  whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  The  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter 
shall,  on  and  after  the  delimiting  date  for 
the  veteran  to  initiate  his  program,  he  pur- 
sued continuously  until  completion,  except 
that  an  eligible  veteran  may  suspend  the 
pursuit  of  his  program  for  periods  of  not 
more  than  twelve  consecutive  months,,  and 
may  suspend  the  pursuit  of  such  program 
for  longer  periods  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  suspension  for  each  such  period 
was  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  the  eligible  veteran. 

"f  1913.  Expiration  of  all  education  and 
training 
"No  education  or  training  shall  be  afforded 
an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter  be- 
yond eight  years  after  his  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  or  eight  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  whichever  Is 
later,  except  that  any  veteran  who  Is  eli- 
gible to  Initiate  a  program  of  education  or 
training  by  reason  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  1912(a)  of  this  title  shair  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue,  subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  such  program  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years  after  the 
date  of  initiation  thereof. 

"Subchapter  III — Enrollment 
"5 1920.  Selection  of  program 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  program  of 
education  or  training  to  assist  him  In  attain- 
ing an  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  at  any  educational  Institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  selected  by 
^  whether  or  not  located  In  the  State  in 
Which  he  resides,  which  will  accept  and  re- 
taln  him  as  a  student  or  trainee  in  any  field 
or  branch  of  knowledge  which  such  Institu- 
tion or  establishment  finds  him  qualified  to 
iiadertake  or  pursue.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  an 
eligible  veteran  may  not  pursue  a  program 
of  education  or  training  at  an  educational 
Institution  or  training  establishment  which 
»  not  located  In  a  State,  unless  such  pro- 
Pam  Is  pursued  at  an  approved  educational 


Institution  of  higher  learning.  The  Adminis- 
trator In  his  discretion  may  deny  or  discon- 
tinue the  enrollment  under  this  chapter  of 
any  veteran  In  a  foreign  educational  Institu- 
tion If  he  finds  that  such  enrollment  Is  not 
for  the  best  Interest  of  the  veteran  or  the 
Government. 

"§  1921.  Applications;  approval 

"Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  Initiate 
a  program  of  education  or  training  under 
this  chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Administrator  which  shall  be  in  such 
form,  and  contain  such  Information,  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  such  application  unless 
he  finds  that  such  veteran  Is  not  eligible  for 
or  entitled  to  the  education  or  training  ap- 
plied for  or  that  his  program  of  education  or 
training  falls  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter,  or  that  the  eligible 
veteran  is  already  qualified,  by  reason  of 
previous  education  and  training,  for  the  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objective 
for  which  the  courses  of  the  program  of 
education  or  training  are  offered.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  eligible  veteran 
of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  applica- 
tion. 
"§  1922.  Change  of  program 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1921  of  this  title,  each  eligible  veteran 
(except  an  eligible  veteran  whose  program 
has  been  interrupted  or  discontinued  due  to 
his  own  misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his 
own  lack  of  application)  may,  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  during  which  he  Is 
entitled  to  Initiate  a  program  of  education 
or  training  under  this  chapter,  make  not 
more  than  one  change  of  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training. 

"(b)  Each  eligible  veteran,  who  has  not 
made  a  change  of  program  of  education  or 
training  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  he  Is  entitled  to  initiate  a 
program  of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter,  may  make  not  more  than  one  change 
of  program  of  education  or  training  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  such  a  change 
If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  eligible  veteran  Is  not  making  sat- 
isfactory progress  In  his  present  program 
and  that  the  failure  Is  not  due  to  his  own 
misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his  own 
lack  of  application,  and  if  the  program  to 
which  the  eligible  veteran  desires  to  change 
Is  more  In  keeping  with  his  aptitude  or  pre- 
vious education  and  training;  or 

"(2)  the  program  to  which  the  eligible 
veteran  desires  to  change,  while  not  a  part 
of  the  program  currently  pursued  by  him. 
Is  a  normal  progression  from  such  program. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
•change  of  program  of  education  or  training' 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  Include  a  change  from 
the  pursuit  of  one  program  to  pursuit  of  an- 
other where  the  first  program  is  prerequi- 
site to,  or  generally  required  for,  entrance 
into  piu-sult  of  the  second. 
"§  1923.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  in  certain 
courses 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  any 
bartending  course,  dancing  course,  or  per- 
sonality development  course. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran — 

"(1)  In  any  photography  course  or  enter- 
tainment course;  or 

"(2)  in  any  music  course — instrumental 
or  vocal — public  speaking  course,  or  course 
In  sports  or  athletics  such  as  horseback  rid- 
ing, swimming,  fishing,  skiing,  golf,  base- 
ball, tennis,  bowling,  sports  officiating,  or 
other  sport  or  athletic  courses,  except  courses 
of  applied  music,  physical  education,  or  pub- 
lic speaking  which  are  offered  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  or  credits  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  program  leading  to  an  edu- 
cational objective;  or 


"(3)  In  any  other  type  of  course  which  the 
Administrator  finds  to  be  avocatlonal  or  rec- 
reational in  character; 

unless  the  eligible  veteran  submits  Justifica- 
tion showing  that  the  course  will  be  of  bona 
fide  use  In  the  pursuit  of  his  present  or  con- 
templated business  or  occupation. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled.  In  any  nonaccredlted  course 
below  the  college  level  offered  by  a  propri- 
etary profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institution  for  any  period  during 
which  the  Administrator  finds  that  more 
than  85  per  centiun  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  course  are  having  all  or  any  part  of 
their  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  paid  to 
or  for  them  by  the  educational  institution  or 
the  Veterans'  Administration  imder  this 
chapter,  chapter  31  of  this  title,  or  section 
12(a)  of  the  Act  enacting  this  itttle. 
"I  1924.  Discontinuance  for  unsaj.lsfactqry 
progress 

"The  Administrator  shall  discontinue  the 
education  and  training  allowance  of  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  If,  at  any  time,  he  finds  that, 
according  to  the  regularly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  educational  insti- 
tution or  training  establishment,  the  conduct 
or  progress  of  such  veteran  is  unsatisfactory. 
"§  1925.  Period  of  operation  for  approval 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
course  offered  by  an  educational  Institution 
when  such  course  has  been  In  operation  for 
less  than  two  years. 

"(b)   Subsequent  (a)  shall  not  apply  to^ 

"(1)  any  course  to  be  pursued  In  a  public 
or  other  tax-supported  educational  Institu- 
tion; 

"(2)  any  course  which  is  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  two  years,  if  such 
course  is  similar  In  character  to  the  Instruc- 
tion previously   given   by  such   institution; 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  offered  by 
any  institution  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  Institution  has 
moved  to  another  location  with  the  same 
general  locality;  or 

"(4)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution  of  college  level 
and  which  Is  recognized  for  credit  toward  a 
standard  college  degree. 
"§  1926.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney 
General 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of,  or  payment  of  an  education 
and  training  allowance  to,  any  eligible  vet- 
eran in  any  course  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  while  it  is 
listed  by  tlie  Attorney  General  under  section 
3  of  part  ni  of  Executive  Order  9835,  as 
amended. 

"Subchapter  IV — Payments  to  Veterans 
"§  1931.  Education  and  training  allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  training  under  this  chapter, 
and  who  applies  therefor,  an  education  and 
training  allowance  to  meet  in  part  the  ex- 
penses of  his  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  sup- 
plies, books,  and  equipment. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance for  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid,  as 
provided  in  section  1932  of  this  title,  only 
for  the  period  of  the  veterans'  enrollment  as 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  but  no  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid — 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  an  institu- 
tional course  which  leads  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  or  a  course  of  Institutional 
on-farm  training  for  any  period  when  tlie 
veteran  is  not  pursuing  his  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regularly  established  policies 
and  regulations  of  the  Institution  and  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  an  insti- 
tutional course  which   does  not  lead  to  a 
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standard  college  degree  or  in  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job  for 
any  day  of  absence  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
in  a  twelve-month  period,  not  counting  as 
absences  weekends  or  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law  dviring  which 
the  institution  or  establishment  is  not  regu- 
larly in  session  or  operation;  or 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
of  education  exclusively  by  correspondence 
for  any  period  during  which  no  lessons  were 
serviced  by  the  institution. 

"(c)  No  education  and  training  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  for  any 
period  until  the  Administrator  shall  have 
received — 

•'(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  (A)  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  an  in- 
stitutional course  which  leads  to  a  standard 
college  degree  or  a  course  of  institutional  on- 
farm°  training,  a  certification  that  he  was 
actually  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  the  course 
as  approved  by  the  Administrator,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  an 
institutional  course  which  does  not  lead  to 
a  standard  college  degree  or  a  course  of  ap- 
prentice or  other  training  on  the  Job,  a  cer- 
tification as  to  actual  attendance  during 
such  period,  or  (C)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  in  a  program  of  education 
or  training  by  correspondence,  a  certification 
as  to  the  number  of  lessons  actually  com- 
pleted by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the 
institution:  and 

••^2)  from  the  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment,  a  certification,  or  an 
endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certificate, 
that  such  veteran  was  enrolled  in  and  pur- 
suing a  course  of  education  or  training  dur- 
ing such  period,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  insti- 
tution fiu-nishing  education  or  training  to  a 
veteran  exclusively  by  correspondence,  a  cer- 
tification, or  an  endorsement  on  the  veter- 
an's certificate,  as  to  the  nxmiber  of  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by 
the  institution. 

Education  and  training  allowances  shall,  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  be  paid  within  twenty 
days  after  receipt  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  certifications  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"§  1932.  Computation  of  education  and 
training  allowances 
"(a)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  or  training  in  an  ed- 
ucational institution  and  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  an  education  and  training  allowance 
under  subsection  (b),  (c).  (d),  (e),  or  (f) 
shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

'•(1)  If  such  program  is  pursued  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  such  allowance  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  $110  per  month,  if  the  veteran 
has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $135  per 
month,  if  he  has  one  dependent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $160  per  month.  If  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent. 

"(2)  If  such  program  is  pursued  on  a 
three-quarters  time  basis,  such  allowance 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per 
month,  if  the  veteran  has  no  dependent,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month,  if  he  has  one 
dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $120  per  month, 
if  he  has  more  than  one  dependent. 

"(3)  If  such  program  is  pursued  on  a  half- 
tirie  basis,  such  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month,  if  the 
veteran  has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of 
860  per  tfionth.  If  he  has  one  dependent,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $80  per  month,  if  he  has  more 
than  one  dependent. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a 
full-time  program  of  education  and  training 
which  consists  of  institutional  courses  and 
on-the-job  training,  with  the  on-the-job 
training  portion  of  the  program  being  strictly 
supplemental  to  the  institutional  portion, 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  ( 1 )  $90  per 
month,  if  he  has  no  dependent,  or  (2)  $110 
per  month,  If  he  has  one  dependent,  or  (3) 


$130  per  month,  if  he  has  more  than  one 
dependent. 

"(c)  The   education   and   training   allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  appren- 
tice or  other  training  on  the  Job  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  (1)  $70  per  month, 
if  he  has  no  dependent,  or  (2)  $85  per  month, 
if  he  has  one  dependent,  or    (3)    $105   per 
month,  if  he  has  more  than  one  dependent; 
except  that  his  education  and  training  allow- 
ance shall  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  each 
four-month  period  as  his  program  progresses 
by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  basic  education  and  training  allowance  as 
four  months  bears  to  the  total  diiration  of 
his    apprentice    or    other    training    on    the 
Job;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  Administrator 
pay  an  education  and  training  allowance  un- 
der  this   subsection   in   an   amount   which, 
when  added  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  veteran,  in  accordance  with  his  ap- 
proved training  program,  for  productive  labor 
performed  as   a   part  of   his  course,   would 
exceed    the    rate    of    $310    per    month.     For 
the  purpose  of  computing  allowances  under 
this  subsection,  the  duration  of  the  training 
of  an   eligible  veteran  shall   be   the  period 
specified  in  the  approved  application  as  the 
period  during  which  he  may  receive  an  edu- 
cation   and    training    allowance    for    such 
training,  plus  such  additional  period,  if  any, 
as    is    necessary    to    make    the    number    of 
months  of  such  training  a  multiple  of  four. 
"(d)  The   education   and   training   allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  piu-sulng  Institu- 
tional on-farm  training  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  (1)  $95  per  month,  if  he  has 
no  dependent,  or  (2)  $110  per  month,  if  he 
has  one  dependent,  or  (3)  $130  per  month,  if 
he  has  more  than  one  dependent;  except  that 
his  education  and  training  allowance  shall  be 
reduced  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  each 
subsequent,  four-month  period  as  his  pro- 
gram progresses  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  $65  per  month,  if  the  vet- 
eran has  no  dependent,  or  $80  per  month,  if 
he  has  one  dependent,  or  $100  per  month,  if 
he  has  more   than  one  dependent,  as  four 
months  bears  to  the  total  duration  of  such 
veteran's  Institutional  on-farm  training  re- 
duced by  eight  months.    For  the  purpose  of 
computing  allowances  under  this  subsection, 
the  duration  of  the  training  of  an  eligible 
veteran  shall  be  the  period  specified  In  the 
approved  application  as  the  period  during 
which    he   may    receive   an    education   and 
training   allowance   for  such   training,  plus 
such  additional  period.  If  any,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  niunber  of  such  months  of 
such  training  a  multiple  of  four. 

"(e)  The  education  and  training  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  or  training  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  established  charge  which  the  institution 
requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the  course  or 
courses  piu^ued  by  the  eligible  veteran. 
Such  allowance  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on 
a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  completed 
by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  institu- 
tion, as  certified  by  the  institution. 

"(f)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursixing 
a  program  of  education  or  training  under 
this  chapter  in  an  educational  Institution 
on  a  less-than-half-time  basis  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  (1)  the  established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  the  in- 
stitution requires  similarly  circumstanced 
nonveterans  eiu-oUed  in  the  same  course  to 
pay,  or  (2)  $110  per  month  for  a  full-time 
course,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(g)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  is  pur- 
suing an  approved  course  of  flight  training 
shall  be  paid  an  education  and  training 
allowance  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
75  per  centima  of  the  established  charge 
which  similarly  circtmnstanced  nonveterans 
enrolled  in  the  same  flight  course  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  tuition  for  the  course.  If 
such  veteran's  program  of  education  or  train- 


ing consists  exclusively  of  flight  training, 
he  shall  not  be  paid  an  education  and  train- 
ing allowance  under  one  of  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section;  If  his  program 
of  education  or  training  consists  of  flight 
training  and  other  education  or  training, 
the  allowance  payable  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  education 
and  training  allowance  payable  to  him  under 
one  of  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section  for  education  or  training  other  than 
flight  training.  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid 
monthly  upon  receipt  of  certification  from 
the  eligible  veteran  and  the  institution  as  to 
the  actual  flight  training  received  by  the 
veteran.  In  each  such  case  the  eligible  vet- 
eran's period  of  entitlement  shall  be  charged 
(In  addition  to  any  charge  made  against  his 
entitlement  by  reason  of  education  or  train- 
ing other  than  flight  training)  with  one  day 
for  each  $1.25  which  is  paid  to  the  veteran 
as  an  education  and  training  allowance  tot 
such  coxirse. 

"(h)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid  an 
education  and  training  allowance  under  this 
chapter  for  any  period  during  which  (1)  he 
is  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  under  any  provision  of  law  other 
than  this  chapter,  where  the  payment  of 
such  allowance  would  constitute  a  duplica- 
tion of  benefits  paid  to  the  veteran  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  or  (2)  he  is  pursuing 
a  course  of  apprentice  or  other  training  on 
the  job.  a  coursejai  institutional  on-farm 
training,  or  a  coirfse  of  education  and  train- 
ing described  In  subsection  (b)  on  a  less 
than  full-time  basis. 
"§  1933.  Measurement  of  courses 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  (1) 
an  institutional  trade  or  technical  course 
offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below  the  col- 
lege level  Involving  shop  practice  as  an  inte- 
gral part  thereof,  shall  be  considered  a  full- 
time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours 
per  week  of  attendance  is  required  with  not 
more  than  two  and  one-half  hours  of  rest 
periods  per  week  allowed,  (2)  an  institutional 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  in  which  theoretical  or  class- 
room Instruction  predominates  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum 
of  twenty-five  hours  per  week  net  of  instruc- 
tion is  required,  and  (3)  an  Institutional 
undergraduate  course  offered  by  a  college  or 
university  on  a  quarter  or  semester-hour 
basis  for  which  credit  is  granted  towarda 
standard  college  degree  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  four- 
teen semester  hours  or  its  equivalent  is  re- 
quired. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  define  full- 
time  training  in  the  case  of  all  types  of 
courses  of  education  or  training  other  than 
institutional  on-farm  training  and  the  types 
of  courses  referred  to  in  subsection  (a); 
except  that,  the  Administrator  shall  not  de- 
fine full-time  apprentice  training  for  a  par- 
ticular establishment  other  than  that  estah- 
lished  as  the  standard  workweek  througn 
bona  fide  collective  bargaining  between  em- 
ployers and  employees. 
"§  1934.  Overcharges  by  educational  institu- 
tions 
"The  Administrator  may,  if  he  finds  tnai 
an  institution  has  charged  or  received  from 
any  eligible  veteran  any  amount  In  excess 
of  the  established  charges  for  tuition  ana 
fees  which  the  institution  requires  slmUariJ 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  in  tne 
same  course  to  pay.  disapprove  such  educa- 
tional Institution  for  the  enrollment  of  sny 
veteran  not  already  enrolled  therein,  exoeP 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  tax-supported  puD"^ 
educational  institution  which  does  not  navx 
established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  wmca 
it  requires  nonveteran  residents  to  pay,  su 
institution  may  charge  and  receive  fromeac 
eligible  veteran  who  is  a  resident  an  amox^ 
equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of  teaching  P« 
sohnel  and  supplies  for  instruction  attnouv 
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Me  to  such  veteran,  but  in  no  event  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  $10  per  month  for  a  full- 
time  course.  Any  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment  disapproved  under 
this  section  shall  also  be  disapproved  for  the 
enrollment  of  any  veteran  not  already  en- 
rolled therein  under  chapter  31,  or  for  the 
enrollment  of  any  eligible  person  not  already 
enrolled  therein  under  chapter  35. 
"Subchapter  V — State  Approving  Agencies 

"§  1941.  Designation 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  established  by  the 
law  of  the  State  concerned,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  State  Is  requested  to  create  or 
designate  a  State  department  or  agency  as 
the  'State  approving  agency'  for  his  State 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  falls  or  declines  to 
create  or  designate  a  State  approving  agency, 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  which  refer 
to  the  State  approving  agency  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  State,  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Administrator. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  courses  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator  under  section 
1942  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter which  refer  to  a  State  approving  agency 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Administrator. 
"§  1942.  Approval  of  courses 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  In  a 
course  of  education  or  training  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  or  training  estab- 
lishment only  if  such  course  is  approved  by 
the  State  approving  agency  for  the  State 
where  such  educational  institution  or  train- 
ing establishment  Is  situated  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Approval  of  courses  by  State 
approving  agencies  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  such 
other  regulations  and  policies  as  the  State 
approving  agency  may  adopt.  Each  State 
approving  agency  shall  furnish  the  Admin- 
istration with  a  current  list  of  educational 
institutions  and  training  establishments, 
specifying  courses  which  it  has  approved, 
and,  In  addition  to  such  list.  It  shall  furnish 
such  other  Information  to  tlje  Administrator 
as  It  and  the  Administrator  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  Each  State  approving  agency 
shall  notify  the  Administrator  of  the  disap- 
proval of  any  course  previously  approved  and 
shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  such  disap- 
proval. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  approval  of  courses  of  education 
or  training  offered  by  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authorized  under  other  laws 
to  supervise  such  education  or  training.  The 
Administrator  may  approve  any  course  in 
any  other  educational  institution  or  training 
establishment  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"§  1943.  Cooperation 

"(a)  The  Administrator  and  each  State  ap- 
proving agency  shall  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  definite  duties,  functions,  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  conferred  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator and  each  State  approving  agency 
under  the  veterans'  educational  programs. 
To  assure  that  such  programs  are  effectively 
and  efficiently  administered,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  State  approv- 
ing agencies  Is  essential.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  an  exchange  of  information  pertain- 
ing to  activltlves  of  educational  institutions 
and  training  establishments,  and  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  enforcement 
of  approval  standards,  enforcement  of  wage 
and  income  limitations,  enforcement  of  en- 
rollment restrictions  and  fraudulent  and 
other  criminal  activities  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons connected  with  educational  Institutions 
and  training  establishments  in  which  vet- 
erans are  enrolled  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  will  f\irnlsh  the 
State  approving  agencies  with  copies  of  such 
Veterans'  Administration  informational  ma- 


terial as  may  aid  them  in  carrying  out  this 
chapter. 

"§  1944.  Use  of  Office  of  Education  and  other 
Federal  agencies 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  utilize  the*  services  of  the  Office  of 
Education  in  developing  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  the  Administrator  and  State 
and  local  agencies  relating  to  the  approval 
of  courses  of  education  or  training  as  pro- 
vided for  In  section  1945  of  this  title,  in  re- 
viewing the  plan  of  operations  of  State  ap- 
proving agencies  under  such  agreements,  and 
In  rendering  technical  assistance  to  such 
State  and  local  agencies  in  developing  and 
Improving  policies,  standards,  and  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  their  duties  under 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  Any  such  utilization  shall  be  pursu- 
ant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned;  and  payment 
to  cover  the  cost  thereof  shall  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  Office  of  Education)  be  made 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  provided  in  such  agreement. 
Funds  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
chapter  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
directly  to  such  Office. 
"§  1945.  Reimbursement  of  expenses 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  with  State  and 
local  agencies  to  pay  such  State  and  local 
agencies  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  salary  and  travel  incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies  in  (1)  rendering 
necessary  services  in  ascertaining  the  quali- 
fications of  educational  institutions  and 
training  establishments  for  furnishing 
courses  of  education  or  training  to  eligible 
veterans  under  this  chapter,  and  In  the  super- 
vision of  such  educational  Institutions  and 
training  establishments,  and  (2)  furnishing, 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  any  other 
services  In  connection  with  this  chapter. 
Each  such  contract  or  agreement  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards and  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"Subchapter    VI — Approval    of    Courses    of 

Education  and  Training 
"§  1951.  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
job 

"(a)  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
job  shall  consist  of  courses  offered  by  train- 
ing establishments  whenever  such  courses  of 
training  are  furnished  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  training 
establishment  desiring  to  furnish  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  job  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  a  written  application  setting  forth 
the  course  of  training  for  each  job  for  which 
an  eligible  veteran  is  to  be  :,rained.  The 
written  application  covering  the  course  of 
training  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  Title  and  description  of  the  specific 
job  objective  for  which  the  eligible  veteran 
is  to  be  trained; 

"(2)   The  length  of  the  training  period; 

"(3)  A  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations  or 
work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approx- 
iinate  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task; 

"(4)  The  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

"(5)  The  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  by 
the  establishment  to  employees  already 
trained  in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the 
veteran  is  to  be  trained:  and 

"(6)  The  number  of  hours  of  supplemen- 
tal related  instruction  required. 


"(b)  The  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  may  approve  a  course  of  apprentice 
or  other  training  on  the  job  specified  in  an 
application  submitted  by  a  training  estab- 
lishment in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
if  such  training  establishment  Is  found  upon 
investigation  to  have  met  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

"(1)  The  training  content  of  the  cotu-se  is 
adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran  for 
appointment  to  the  job  for  which  he  is  to  be 
trained. 

"  ( 2 )  There  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  Is  to  be 
trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period. 

"(3)  The  job  is  one  in  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classifi- 
cation are  based  upon  skills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  Job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal 
turnover. 

"(4)  The  wages  to  b^  paid  the  eligible 
veteran  for  each  successive  period  of  train- 
ing are  not  less  than  those  customarily  paid 
in  the  training  establishment  and  in  the 
community  to  a  learner  in  the  same  Job  who 
is  not  a  veteran. 

"(5)  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  three  months  an* 
not  more  than  two  years  of  full-time  train- 
ing, except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  apprentice  training. 

"(6)  The  length  of  the  training  period  is  no 
longer  than  that  customarily  required  by  the 
training  establishment  and  other  training 
establishments  in  the  community  to  provide 
an  eligible  veteran  with  the  required  skills, 
arrange  for  the  acquiring  of  job  knowledge, 
technical  Information,  and  other  facts  which 
the  eligible  veteran  will  need  to  learn  in 
order  to  become  competent  on  the  Job  for 
which  he  is  being  trained. 

"(7)  Provision  is  made  for  related  instruc- 
tion for  the  individual  eligible  veteran  who 
may  need  It. 

"(8)  There  Is  In  the  training  establishment 
adequate  space,  equipment,  instructional 
material,  and  Instructor  personnel  to  provide 
satisfactory  training  on  the  job. 

"(9)  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran 
toward  his  job  objective. 

"(10)  Appropriate  credit  is  given  the  eligi- 
ble veteran  for  previous  training  and  Job  ex- 
perience, whether  in  the  military  service  or 
elsewhere,  his  beginning  wage  adjusted  to 
the  level  to  which  such  credit  advances  him. 
and  his  training  period  shortened  accord- 
ingly, and  provision  is  made  for  certification 
by  the  training  establishment  that  such 
credit  has  been  granted  and  the  beginning 
wage  adjusted  accordingly.  No  course  of 
training  will  be  considered  bona  fide  if  given 
to  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  already  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  for  the  Job  ob- 
jective. 

"(11)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran,  including  the 
training  program  and  wage  scale  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency,  is  provided 
to  the  veteran  and  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  State  approving  agency  by  the  employer. 
"(12)  Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
training  furnished  by  the  training  estab- 
lishment the  eligible  veteran  is  given  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  employer  Indicating  the  length 
and  type  of  training  provided  and  that  the 
eligible  veteran  has  completed  the  course  of 
training  on  the  Job  satisfactorily. 

"(13)    That  the  course  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency. 
"§  1952.  Institutional  on-farm  training 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  in 
a  course  of  full-time  institutional  on-farm 
training  which  has  been  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  approving  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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"(b)  The  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove a  course  of  institutional  on-farm  train- 
ing when  it  satisfies  the  following  require- 
ments : 

"  ( 1)  The  coxirse  combines  organized  group 
instruction  in  agricultural  and  related  sub- 
jects of  at  least  two  hundred  hours  per  year 
(and  of  at  least  eight  hours  each  month)  at 
an  educational  institution,  with  supervised 
work  experience  on  a  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment. 

•'(2)  The  eligible  veteran  will  perform  a 
part  of  such  course  on  a  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural establishment  under  his  control. 

"(3)  The  course  is  developed  w^ith  due 
consideration  to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment  on 
which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive  his 
•supervised  work  experience  and  to  the  need 
of  such  eligible  veteran,  in  the  type  of  farm- 
ing for  which  he  is  training,  for  proficiency 
In  planning.  prcMlucing,  marketing,  farm 
mechanics,  conservation  of  resources,  food 
conservation,  farm  financing,  farming  man- 
agement, and  the  keeping  of  farm  and  home 
accounts. 

"(4)  The  eligible  veteran  will  receive  not 
less  than  one  hundred  hours  of  individual 
instruction  per  year,  not  less  than  fifty  hours 
of  which  shall  be  on  such  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural establishment  (with  at  least  two 
visits  by  the  instructor  to  such  farm  each 
month).  Such  individual  instruction  shall 
be  given  by  the  instructor  responsible  for 
the  veteran's  institutional  instruction  and 
shall  include  instruction  and  home-study 
assignments  in  the  preparation  of  budgets, 
inventories,  and  statements  showing  the  pro- 
duction, use  on  the  farm,  and  sale  of  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products. 

"1 5)  The  eligible  veteran  will  be  assured 
of  control  of  such  farm  or  other  agricultural 
establishment  (whether  by  ownership,  lease, 
management,  agreement,  or  other  temire 
arrangement)  until  the  completion  of  his 
course. 

"(6)  Such  farm  or  other  agricultural  es- 
tablishment shall  be  of  a  size  and  character 
which  (A)  will,  together  with  the  group-in- 
struction part  of  the  course,  occupy  the  full 
time  of  the  eligible  veteran.  (B)  will  permit 
instruction  in  all  aspects  of  the  management 
of  the  farm  or  other  agricultural  establish- 
ment of  the  type  for  which  the  eligible  vet- 
eran is  being  trained,  and  will  provide  the 
eligible  veteran  an  Bpportunity  to  apply  to 
the  operation  of  his  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment  the  major  portion  of  the 
farm  practices  taught  in  the  group-instruc- 
tion part  of  the  course,  and  (C)  will  assure 
him  a  satisfactory  income  for  a  reasonable 
living  under  normal  conditions  at  least  by 
the  end  of  his  course. 

"(7)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  institution  and  the  veteran  that 
the  training  ofifered  does  not  repeat  or  dupli- 
cate training  previously  received  by  the  vet- 
eran. 

"(8)   The   institutional    on-farm   training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  may  be  established  by  the  State  ap- 
proving agency. 
§  1953.  Approval  of  accredited  courses 

"(a)  A  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove the  courses  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  when — 

~"(1)  such  courses  have  been  accredited 
and  approved  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association; 

"(2)  credit  for  such  course  Is  approved 
by  the  State  department  of  education  for 
credit  toward  a  high  school  diploma; 

"(3)  such  courses  are  conducted  under 
sections  11-28  of  title  20;  or 

"(4)  such  courses  are  accepted  by  the  State 
department  of  education  for  credit  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  or  a  teacher's  degree. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associa- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  a  reliable 


authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
by  an  educational  Institution  and  the  State 
approving  agencies  may,  upon  concurrence, 
utilize  the  accreditation  of  such  accrediting 
associations  or  agencies  for  approval  of  the 
courses  specifically  accredited  and  approved 
by  such  accrediting  association  or  agency. 
In  making  application  for  approval,  the  in- 
stitution shall  transmit  to  the  State  approv- 
ing agency  copies  of  its  catalog  or  bulletin. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  approval  under  this 
section,  the  State  approving  agency  must 
find  that  adequate  records  are  kept  by  the 
educational  Institution  to  show  the  progress 
of  each  eligible  v^eran.  The  State  approv- 
ing agency  must^also  find  that  the  educa- 
tional Institution  maintains  a  written  record 
of  the  previous  education  and  training  of  the 
veteran  and  clearly  indicates  that  appropriate 
credit  has  been  given  by  the  institution  for 
previous  education  and  training,  with  the 
trainng  period  shortened  proportionately  and 
the  vetrean  and  the  Administrator  so  noti- 
fied. 
"§  1954.  Approval  of  nonaccredited  courses 

"(a)  No  course  of  education  or  training 
(other  than  a  coiu^se  of  institutional  on- 
farm  training)  which  has  not  been  approved 
by  a  State  approving  agency  pursuant  to 
section  1953  of  this  title,  which  is  offered 
by  a  public  or  private,  profit  or  nonprofit, 
educational  Institution  shall  be  approved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  unless  the 
educational  institution  offering  such  course 
submits  to  the  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  a  written  application  for  approval  of 
such  course  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Such  application  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  not  less  than  two  copies  of  the 
current  catalog  or  bulletin  which  is  certified 
as  true  and  correct  in  content  and  policy  by 
an  authori?ed  owner  or  official  and  includes 
the  following: 

"(1)  Identifying  data,  such  as  volume 
niunber  and  date  of  publication; 

"1 2)  Names  of  the  institution  and  its  gov- 
erning body,  officials  and  faculty; 

"(3)  A  calendar  of  the  institution  show- 
ing legal  holidays,  beginning  and  ending  date 
of  each  quarter,  term,  or  semester,  and  other 
important  dates: 

"(4)  Institution  policy  and  regulations  on 
enrollment  with  respect  to  enrollment  dates 
and  specific  entrance  requirements  for  each 
course; 

"(5)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  leave,  absences,  class  cuts,  make- 
up work,  tardiness  and  Interruptions  for  un- 
satisfactory attendance; 

"(6)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  standards  of  progress  required  of 
the  student  by  the  Institution  (this  policy 
will  define  the  grading  system  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  minimum  grades  considered  satis- 
factory, conditions  for  interruption  for  un- 
satisfactory grades  or  progress  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  probationary  period,  if  any, 
allowed  by  the  institution,  and  conditions  of 
reentrance  for  those  students  dismissed  for 
unsatisfactory  progress.  A  statement  will  be 
made  regarding  progress  records  kept  by  the 
institution  and  furnished  the  student) ; 

"(7)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relating  to  student  conduct  and  conditions 
for  dismissal  for  unsatisfactory  conduct; 

"(8)  Detailed  schedules  of  fees,  charges 
for  tuition,  books,  supplies,  tools,  student 
activities,  laboratory  fees,  service  charges, 
rentals,  deposits,  and  all  other  charges; 

"(9)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  Institu- 
tion relative  to  the  refund  of  the  unused  por- 
tion of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  In 
the  event  the  student  does  not  enter  the 
course  or  withdraws  or  is  discontinued  there- 
from; 

"(10)  A  description  of  the  available  space, 
facilities,  and  equipment; 

"(11)  A  course  outline  for  each  course  for 
which  approval  is  requested,  showing  sub- 
jects or  units  In  the  course,  type  of  work  or 


skill  to  be  learned,  and  approximate  time  and 
clock  hours  to  be  spent  on  each  subject  or 
unit;  and 

"(12)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  in- 
stitution relative  to  granting  credit  for  previ- 
ous educational  training. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  may  approve  the  application  of  such 
institution  when  the  institution  and  its  non- 
accredited  courses  are  found  upon  Investi- 
gation have  met  the  following  criteria: 

"  ( 1 )  The  courses,  curriculum,  and  instruc- 
tion are  consistent  with  quality,  content,  and 
length  with  similar  courses  in  public  schools 
and  other  private  schools  in  the  State,  with 
recognized  accepted  standards. 

"(2)  There  is  In  the  Institution  adequate 
space,  equipment.  Instructional  material, 
and  Instructor  personnel  to  provide  training 
of  good  quality. 

"(3)  Ediicational  and  experience  qualifica- 
tions of  directors,  administrators^  and  in- 
structors are  adequate. 

"(4)  The  institution  maintains  a  written 
record  of  the  previous  ediication  and  train- 
ing of  the  veteran  and  clearly  indicates  that 
appropriate  credit  has  been  given  by  the  in- 
stitution for  previous  education  and  train- 
ing, with  the  training  period  shortened  pro- 
portionately and  the  veteran  and-  the  Ad- 
ministrator so  notified. 

"(5)  A  copy  of  the  coiu-se  outline,  schedule 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges,  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  absence,  grading  policy, 
and  rules  of  operation  and  conduct  will  be 
furnished  the  veteran  upon  enrollment. 

"(6)  Upon  completion  of  training,  the  vet-,, 
eran  is  given  a  certificate  by  the  institution 
indicating  the  approved  course  and  indicat- 
ing   that   training   was   satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

"(7)  Adequate  records  as  prescribed  by  the 
State  approving  agency  are  kept  to  show  at- 
tendance and  progress  or  grades,  and  satis- 
factory standards  relating  to  attendance, 
progress,  and  conduct  are  enforced. 

"(8)  The  Institution  complies  with  all 
local,  city,  county,  municipal,  State,  and 
Federal  regulations,  such  as  fire  codes,  build- 
ing and  sanitation  codes.  The  State  approv- 
ing agency  may  require  such  evidence  of 
compliance  as  is  deemed  necessary. 

"(9)  The  institution  is  financially  sound 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  its  commitments  for 
training. 

"(10)  The  institution  does  not  utilize  ad- 
vertising of  any  type  which  is  erroneous  or 
misleading,  either  by  actual  statement,  omis- 
sion, or  intimation.  The  institution  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  met  this  requirement 
until  the  State  approving  agency  (A)  has 
ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission whether  the  Commission  has  issued 
an  order  to  the  institution  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  act  or  practice,  and  (B)  has, 
if  such  an  order  has  been  issued,  given  due 
weight  to  that  fact. 

"(11)  The  institution  does  not  exceed  its 
enrollment  limitations  as  established  by  the 
State  approving  agency. 

"(12)  The  institution's  administrators, 
directors,  owners,  and  instructors  are  of  good 
reputation  and  character. 

"(13)  The  Institution  has  and  maintains 
a  policy  for  the  refund  of  the  unused  portion 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  in  the 
event  the  veteran  fails  to  enter  the  course 
or  withdraws  or  is  discontinued  therefrom 
at  any  time  prior  to  completion  and  such 
policy  must  provide  that  the  amount  charged 
to  the  veteran  for  tuition,  fees,  and  other 
charges  for  a  portion  of  the  course  shall  not 
exceed  the  approximate  pro  rata  portion  of 
the  total  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  and  othw 
charges  that  the  length  of  the  completed 
portion  of  the  course  bears  to  its  total 
length. 

"(14)  Such  additional  criteria  as  may  he 
deemed  necessary  by  the  State  approving 
agency. 
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"8 1955.    Notice  of  approval  of  courses 

"The  State  approving  agency,  upon  de- 
termining that  an  educational  Institution 
lias  compiled  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter,  will  issue  a  letter  to  such  insti- 
tution setting  forth  the  courses  which  have 
been  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  win  furnish  an  official  copy  of  such 
letter  and  any  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  Administrator.  The  letter  of  approval 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
log or  bulletin  of  the  Institution,  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency,  and  shall 
contain  the  following  Information: 

"(1)  date  of  letter  and  effective  date  of 
approval  of  courses; 

"(2)  proper  address  and  name  of  each  edu- 
cational institution  or  training  establish- 
ment; 

"(3)  authority  for  approval  and  condi- 
tions of  approval,  referring  specifically  to  the 
approved  catalog  or  bulletin  published  by 
the  educational  institution; 
"(4)  name  of  each  course  approved; 
"(5)  where  applicable,  enrollment  limita- 
tions such  as  maximum  numbers  authorized 
and  student-teacher  ratio; 

"(6)  signature  of  responsible  official  of 
State  approving  agency;  and 

"(7)  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  pro-' 
visions  as  are  considered  necessary  by  the 
appropriate  State  approving  agency. 
"§  1956.  Disapproval  of  courses  and  discon- 
tinuance of  allowances 
"(a)  Any  course  approved  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  which  fails  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  shall  be  Imme- 
diately disapproved  by  the  appropriate  State 
approving  agency.  An  educational  Institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  which- has  Its 
courses  disapproved  by  a  State  approving 
agency  will  be  notified  of  such  disapproval 
by  a  certified  or  registered  letter  of  notifica- 
tion and  a  return  receipt  secured. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  discontinue 
the  education  and  training  allowance  of  any 
eligible  veteran  if  he  finds  that  the  course 
of  education  or  training  in  which  such  vet- 
eran is  enrolled  fails  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  or  if  he  finds 
that  the  educational  institution  or  training 
establishment  offering  such  course  has  vio- 
lated any  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  fails 
to  meet  any  of  its  requirements. 

"(c)  Each  State  approving  agency  shall 
notify  the  Administrator  of  each  course 
which  it  has  disapproved  under  this  section. 
"Subchapter  VII — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
"\  1961.  Authority  and  duties  of  Adminis- 
trator 
"Payments  under  this  chapter  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  and  review  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  provided  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950. 
"§  1962.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing 
"The  Administrator  may  arrange  for  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  education  and  training  un- 
der this  chapter.  At  such  intervals  as  he 
deems  necessary,  he  shall  make  available  In- 
formation respecting  the  need  for  general 
education  and  for  trained  personnel  in  the 
various  crafts,  trades,  and  professions.  Fa- 
^iUltles  of  other  Federal  agencies  collecting 
such  information  shall  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  he  deems  practicable. 
"§  1963.  Control  by  agencies  of  United  States 
"No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  in  carrying  out  this  chapter, 
shall  exercise  any  supervision  or  control, 
whatsoever,  over  any  State  approving  agency. 
State  educational  agency,  or  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any 
department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  any  supervision  or 
control  which  such  department,  agency,  or 
Officer  Is  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  over 


any  Federal  educational  institution  or  train- 
ing establishment,  or  to  prevent  the  furnish- 
ing of  education  or  training  under  this  chap- 
ter In  any  Institution  or  establishment  over 
which  supervision  or  control  Is  exercised  by 
such  other  department,  agency,  or  officer 
under  authority  of  existing  provisions  of  law. 

"§  1964.  Conflicting  interests 

"(a)  Every  .officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  who  has,  while  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  owned  any  interest  in.  or  received 
any  wages,  ^alary,  dividends,  profits,  gratui- 
ties, or  service  from,  any  educational  Institu- 
tion operated  for  profit  in  which  an  eligible 
veteran  was  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
or  training  under  this  chapter  shall  be  im- 
mediately dismissed  from  his  office  or  em- 
ployment. 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
person  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  approving  agency  has,  while  he  was 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  In- 
terest In,  or  received  any  wages,  salary, 
dividends,  profits,  gratuities,  or  services 
from,  an  educational  Institution  operated 
for  profit  In  which  an  eligible  veteran  was 
pursuing  a  course  of  education  or  training 
under  this  chapter,  he  shall  discontinue  mak- 
ing payments  under  section  1945  of  this  title 
to  such  State  approving  agency  unless  such 
agency  shall,  without  delay,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  such  person  and  such  payments 
shall  not  be  resumed  while  such  person  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  approving 
agency,  or  State  department  of  veterans 
affairs  or  State  department  of  education. 

"(c)  A  State  approving  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  operated  for  profit  and,  if  any 
such  course  has  been  approved,  shall  dis- 
approve each  such  course,  if  It  finds  that 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Education,  or 
the  State  approving  agency  owns  an  Interest 
In.  or  receives  any  wages,  salary,  dividends, 
profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  such 
Institution. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  hearings,  waive  in 
writing  the  application  of  this  section  in 
the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  or  of  a  State  approving  agency. 
If  he  finds  that  no  detriment  will  result  to 
the  United  States  or  to  eligible  veterans  by 
reason  of  such  Interest  or  connection  of  such 
officer  or  employee. 
"§  1965.  Reports  by  Institutions 

"(a)  Educational  institutions  and  train- 
ing establishments  shall,  without  delay,  re- 
port to  the  Administrator  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  him,  the  enrollment.  Interrup- 
tion, and  termination  of  the  education  or 
training  of  each  eligible  veteran  enrolled 
therein  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
educational  Institution  which  Is  required 
to  submit  reports  and  certifications  to  the 
Administrator  under  this  chapter,  an  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month  for  each 
eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  and  attending 
such  Institution  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  assist  the  educational  Institution 
In  defraying  the  expense  of  preparing  and 
submitting  such  reports  and  certifications. 
Such  allowances  shall  be  paid  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  except  that  If  any  In- 
stitution fails  to  submit  reports  or  certifi- 
cations to  the  Administrator  as  required  by 
this  chapter,  no  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
such  institution  for  the  month  or  months 
during  which  such  reports  or  certifications 
were  not  submitted  as  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 
"§  1966.  Overpayments  to  veterans 

"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that 
an  overpayment  has  been  made  to  a  vet- 


eran as  the  result  of  (1)  th.e  willful  or 
negligent  failiore  of  the  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  to  report,  as 
required  by  this  chapter  and  applicable  reg- 
ulations, to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
excessive  absences  from  a  course,  or  discon- 
tinuance or  Interruption  of  a  course  by  the 
veteran  or  (2)  false  certification  by  the  edu- 
cational Institution  or  training  establish- 
ment, the  amount  of  such  overpayment  shall 
constitute  a  liability  of  such  Institution  or 
establishment,  and  may  be  recovered  In  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
United  States.  Any  amount  so  collected  shall 
be  reimbursed  if  the  overpayment  is  re- 
covered from  the  veterans.  This  section  shall 
not  preclude  the  imposition  of  any  civil  or 
criminal  liability  under  this  or  any  other 
law. 
"§  1967.  Examination  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  educational 
Institutions  and  training  establishments  per- 
taining to  eligible  veterans  who  received  edu- 
cation or  training  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Government. 

"§  1968.  False  or  misleading  statements 

"In  each  case  where  the  Administrator 
finds  that  an  educational  Institution  or 
training  establishment  has  willfully  sub- 
mitted a  false  or  misleading  claim,  or  where 
a  veteran,  with  the  complicity  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  training  establish- 
ment, has  submitted  such  a  claim,  he  shall 
make  a  complete  report  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  the  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  and  where  deemed  advisable  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  for 
appropriate  action. 

"§  1969.  Information  fiirnlshed  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission 
"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  keep 
all  State  approving  agencies  advised  of  any 
Information  coming  to  Its  attention  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  such  agencies  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  this  chapter. 

"§  1970.  Effective  date  and  retroactive  allow- 
ances 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  take 
effect  as  of  January  1.  1965.  In  the  event 
this  chapter  is  enacted  subsequent  to  such 
date,  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  making  retroactive  pajrments  of 
education  and  training  allowances,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  to  eligible  veterans  for 
education  or  training  pursued  by  them  on 
or  after  January  1,  1965,  and  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after 

"39.  Automobiles  for  Disabled  Vet- 
erans   1901". 

the  following : 

"40.  Education  of  Veterans  Who  Serve 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  Theater 

of   Operations 1908". 

"(c)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  III  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after 
"39.  Automobiles    for    Disabled    Vet- 
erans      1901" 

the  following: 

"40.  Education  of  Veterans  Who  Serve 
In  the  Southeast  Asia  Theater 
of  Operations 1908". 

(d)  Such  title  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  section  102(a)(2)  Im- 
mediately after  "chapter  33"  the  following: 
"or  40",  and  by  striking  out  "chapters  19 
and  33"  In  section  102(b),  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapters  19.  33,  and  40"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  section  111(a)  "33 
or  35",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "33,  35,  or  40"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  section  211(a)  after 
"1761,"  the  following:  "1961,"; 
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(4)  by  striking   out   in  section   1662(b) 
"chapters  31  and  35"  and  inserting  in  lieu* 
thereof  the  following:  "chapters  31,  35,  and 
40": 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  section  1711(b) 
"chapter  31  or  33",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapter  31,  33,  or 
40": 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  section  1734(a) 
"chapter  31  or  33"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapter  31,  33,  or 
40"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  in  section  3013  "and 
35"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "35,  and  40"; 

(8)  by  inserting  after  "chapter  35"  in 
section  1611(a)(2)  the  following:  "or  edu- 
cation or  training  under  chapter  40";  and 

(9)  by  inserting  in  section  1634  immedi- 
ately before  the  conuna  following  "therein" 
the  following:  "under  this  chapter  or  chapter 
40'. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  section  1801(a)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  term  'basic  service  period'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  January  1,  1961,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

"(4)  The  term  'southeast  Asia  theater  of 
operations'  means  any  area  in  southeast  Asia 
in  which  armed  conflict  or  warlike  conditions 
exist  as  determined  by  the  President.  The 
geographic  description  of  any  such  area  shall 
btf  prescribed  by  the  President  from  time  to 
time  by  Executive  order.  Any  change  in 
the  geographic  limits  of  any  such  area  by  the 
President  shall  not  affect  the  eligibility  of 
any  veteran  who  qualified  for  benefits  tinder 
this  title  prior  to  such  change." 

(b)    Chapter  37  of  such   title   is   further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 1817  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1818.  Veterans  who  serve  in  the  southeast 
Asia  theater  of  operations 

"(a)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  in  the  southeast  Asia  theater  of  opera- 
tions at  any  time  during  the  basic  service 
period,  shall  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
this  chapter  (except  sections  1813  and  1815, 
and  business  loans  under  section  1814,  of 
this  title),  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  if  his  total  service  was  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
or  if  he  was  discharged  or  released  from  a 
period  of  active  duty,  any  part  of  which  was 
performed  in  the  southeast  Asia  theater  of 
operations  during  the  basic  service  period, 
for  a  service-connected  disability. 

"(b)  No  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  section  so  long  as  he  is  eligible 
under  this  chapter  for  any  unused  benefits 
derived  from  service  during  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  conflict.  Any  veteran  who 
is  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  section  and 
who  has  obtained  benefits  under  this  chapter 
by  reason  of  service  during  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  conflict  shall  have  his  benefits 
under  this  section  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  benefits  previously  obtained  under 
this  chapter.  Benefits  shall  not  be  afforded 
under  this  section  to  any  individual  on  ac- 
count of  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  the  Regu- 
lar or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

"(c)  Loans  may  be  guaranteed  under  this 
section  if  made  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  after  the  date  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease of  the  veteran  from  a  period  of  active 
duty  any  part  of  which  was  performed  in 
the  southeast  Asia  theater  of  operations  dur- 
ing the  basic  service  period.  If  a  loan  report 
or  application  for  loan  guaranty  is  received 
by  the  Administrator  before  the  expiration 
of  the  ten-year  period,  not  to  exceed  one 
year  will  be  allowed  in  addition  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  loan  and  issuance  of  evi- 
dence of  guaranty.    Direct  loans  authorized 


by  this  section  shall  not  be  made  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
discharge  or  release  of  the  veteran  from  a 
period  of  active  duty  any  part  of  which  was 
performed  in  the  southeast  Asia  theater  of 
operations  during  the  basic  service  period, 
except  pursuant  to  commitments  issued  by 
the  Administrator  on  or  before  that  date. 

"(d)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  guaranteed  or 
made  under  this  section,  and  no  loan  shall 
be  guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section 
until  the  fee  payable  with  respect  to  such 
loan  has  been  collected  and  remitted  to  the 
Administrator.  The  amount  of  the  fee  shall 
be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Administrator,  but  shall  in  no  event  exceed 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  loan 
amount.  The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be 
included  in  the  loan  to  the  veteran  and 
paid  from  the  proceeds  thereof.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  deposit  all  fees  collected 
hereunder  in  the  revolving  fund  established 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1824  of  this 
title." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  below 

"1817.  Release  from  liability  under  guaranty." 

the  following: 

"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  in  the  southeast 
Asia  theater  of  operations." 

(d)  Section  1822(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  1813",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1813,  or  1318". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  improve  educational  qual- 
ity and  educational  opportuntites  In  the 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  to  provide  educational  assistance  to  vet- 
erans who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
southeast  Asia  theater  of  operations." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
belief  that  veterans  whose  military  serv- 
ice approximates  that  of  wartime  are  en- 
titled to  educational  and  loan  benefits 
such  as  those  extended  in  the  Korean 
and  World  War  n  GI  bills. 

This  amendment  is  the  Vietnam  GI 
bill,  which  I  introduced  earlier  this  ses- 
sion as  S.  458.  It  will  extend  II2  days  of 
educational  assistance  for  each  day  of 
service,  not  to  exceed  36  months  of 
schooling.  The  aid  would  be  in  the  form 
of  a  monthly  cash  allowance  to  the  vet- 
eran enabling  him  to  select  his  own 
school,  technical  training  program,  or 
correspondence  course. 

The  Vietnam  GI  bill  also  provides 
home  and  farm  loan  assistance  with  a 
loan  fee  included  to  offset  any  losses. 

Six  months  of  active  sei-vice  would  be 
necessary  to  qualify  for  the  benefits. 

In  addition,  widows  would  be  eligible 
for  the  loan  benefits,  and  children  of 
combat  dead  would  be  eligible  for  the 
education  benefits. 

What  this  amendment  does,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  provide  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans  of  the  southeast  Asian 
theater  who  perform  active  duty  between 
January  1,  1961,  and  the  termination 
date  of  the  draft  law — now  July  1,  1967. 
The  1961  beginning  date  was  selected  be- 
cause that  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
American  force  buildup  in  southeast 
Asia. 

To  be  eligible,  a  veteran  must  be  dis- 
charged tmder  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable. 

The  President  is  empowered  by  the 
amendment  to  delimit  the  southeast 
Asian  theater  periodically.  Thus,  men 
fighting  both  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  lands 


and  waters  adjacent  thereto  could  be 
eligible. 

I  should  like  to  explain  in  more  detail 
the  educational  and  vocational  training 
assistance  the  Vietnam  GI  bill  would 
provide. 

Eligibility  for  the  education  benefits  is 
conditioned  upon  more  than  6  months  of 
active  duty  or  upon  discharge  for  sen- 
ice-connected  disability.  The  educa- 
tional benefit  p>eriod  cannot  exceed  36 
months  and  is  computed  on  the  basis  of 
1^2  days  of  benefits  for  each  day  of 
active  duty. 

During  the  educational  period  the 
monthly  benefit  allowance  would  be : 

One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  full- 
time  college  attendance  by  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents;  $135  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent;  and  $160  for  a  vet- 
eran with  more  than  one  dependent. 

Lesser  benefits  are  prescribed  for  pro- 
portionately less  study. 

To  utilize  these  benefits  a  veteran 
would  have  to  begin  his  study  within 
3  years  after  his  discharge  or  after 
enactment  of  the  amendment,  which- 
ever comes  later.  And,  he  would  have 
to  complete  his  study  within  8  year  after 
his  discharge  or  enactment  of  this 
amendment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, education  and  training  would  be 
terminated  10  years  after  expiration  of 
the  draft  law. 

It  is  worth  repeating  what  I  said  be- 
fore— children  of  combat  dead  are 
eligible  for  the  education  benefits  which 
would  have  accrued  to  their  father. 

May  I  note  here  that  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  benefits  granted  under 
this  amendment  is  difficult.  The  Viet- 
nam war  is  an  unusual  one.  The  U.S. 
troops  committed  there  are  unusually 
well  educated  already.  There  is  a  dis- 
proportionate commitment  of  officers 
and  top  noncommissioned  ofiBcers. 
Therefore,  not  all  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans need  educational  benefits. 

For  that  reason,  a  rough  estimate  re- 
veals that  at  the  present  level  of  U.S. 
forces  there,  benefits  Irom  this  section 
of  my  amendment  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $300  million. 

Thus,  for  less  than  one -fourth  of  the 
cost  of  the  pending  education  bill,  the 
United  States  can  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
the  men  who  fight  for  us  in  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
briefly  to  outline  the  loan  benefits  my 
amendment  would  provide  for  southeast 
Asian  theater  veterans. 

Again,  eligibility  is  conditioned  upon 
more  than  6  months  of  active  duty,  and 
in  this  instance  widows  of  veterans  who 
died  with  service-connected  disabilities, 
or  in  combat,  are  eligible  for  the  loan 
benefits  that  would  have  been  available 
to  their  husbands. 

Available  loans  are  for  purchase  of 
homes  and  faims,  farmlands,  and  live- 
stock. Banks  or  other  lenders  would 
make  the  loans  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  60  percent  up  to 
$7,500  on  residential  real  estate  and  50 
percent  up  to  $4,000  on  nonresidential 
real  estate. 

Loans  would  be  subject  to  a  guarantee 
fee  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent 
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of  the  loan  amount.  Funds  from  these 
(Tuarantee  fees  would  be  used  to  cover  any 
defaulted  loans. 

Direct  loans  not  exceeding  $13,500  may 
be  made  to  veterans  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  when  private  capital  is  not 
available  for  guaranteed  loans.  Interest 
rates  and  maturities  of  loans  are  con- 
trolled by  laws  applicable  to  World  War 
n  and  Korean  veterans. 

Under  Public  Law  86-73  the  maximum 
interest  rate  is  now  set  at  5'/4  percent  per 
annum. 

Termination  date  for  the  loan  program 
section  of  my  amendment  is  10  years 
after  the  end  of  the  draft  law.  No  loan 
commitments  could  be  made  after  that 
date. 

Those  two  sections  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— education  benefits  and  loans — are 
the  key  parts  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  believe  they  are  reasonable  and 
necessary. 

America  always  has  granted  benefits  to 
those  who  fight  for  our  interests  and 
for  the  free  men  of  other  nations.  It 
seems  to  me  only  right  that  this  tradi- 
tion be  extended  to  encompass  the  pres- 
ent war  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  assume  leader- 
ship in  providing  to  American  service- 
men in  today's  battle  zone  the  recogni- 
tion and  the  subsequent  opportunities 
which  our  Nation  has  afforded  for  service 
in  combat  zones  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Vietnam  GI  bill  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  Senator 
Tower's  amendment.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  that  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  a  war  in  southeast  Asia,  the  increasing 
number  of  U.S.  casualties  should  remove 
any  lingering  doubts.  Whether  one  cares 
to  characterize  the  U.S.  effort  a  "war" 
as  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  a  "police  ac- 
tion" as  in  Korea,  or  "the  role  of  military 
adviser,"  the  currently  popular  euphe- 
mism in  Vietnam  from  a  practical  stand- 
point really  does  not  matter. 

While  it  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
rose  may  smell  sweet  under  another 
name,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  horrors 
and  hell  of  war  cannot  be  disguised  by 
any  euphonic  slogan. 

Americans  in  Vietnam  face  the  dan- 
gers of  death  daily  as  they  protect  the 
freedom  of  that  small  nation.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Great  Society  pause  from 
its  highlighting  of  the  deficiencies  in  our 
country  and  recognize  those  who  repre- 
sent the  best  in  our  society,  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  guarding  against  the  spread 
of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  with  great  alarm 
the  administration's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  billion  dollar  aid  program  to  assist 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  very  people  whom  we  are  fight- 
ing would  benefit.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  Great  Society  would^channel  some 
of  these  funds  to  enable  the  American 
soldier  to  -enjoy  GI  benefits.  The  bene- 
fits that  have  i?«sulted  from  previous  GI 
bills  are  well  documented  and  certainly 
justice  demands  that  we  extend  them  to 
the  American  soldier  engaged  in  actual 
combat. 


I  salute  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
bringing  this  amendment  before  the 
Senate  and  I  sincerely  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  defeat  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  not 
that  there  is  no  merit  in  it,  but  this  is  not 
the  proper  vehicle  for  the  amendment. 
It  has  not  received  any  hearings  of  any 
sort  by  my  committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee. We  have  received  no  adminis- 
tration views  on  it.  We  have  no  estimate 
of  the  cost  and  no  way  of  knowing  what 
its  relationship  to  other  programs  of 
veterans'  educational  assistance  this 
amendment  may  have.  At  the  very  least, 
hearings  are  essential  to  develop  a  full 
and  clear  legislative  record. 

There  is  some  question  in  the  minds 
of  members  of  my  subcommittee 
whether,  in  fact,  the  appropriate  juris- 
diction for  such  legislation  lies  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  At  least, 
we  would  want  to  know  the  relationship 
of  this  bill  to  the  meritorious  program 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  in  the  so-called  cold 
war  GI  bill,  which  I  have  always  sup- 
ported, and  continue  to  support. 

It  seems  inappropriate  to  attach  this 
type  of  amendment  dealing  with  higher 
education  benefits  and  the  like  to  a  bill 
exclusi\;£ly  concerned  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  appropri- 
ate jurisdiction  of  such  an  amendment  is 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  considered  in  connection 
with  S.  600,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  on  which  my  subcommittee  is 
now  holding  hearings  with  a  view  toward 
early  action  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  give  the  Senator  from  Texas  my 
pledge  that  if  his  amendment  is  sent  to 
my  committee  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  higher  education  bill, 
he  can  testify  in  my  subcommittee  in  the 
next  weeks,  because  I  hope  to  be  con- 
tinuing the  hearings  on  higher  educa- 
tion within  the  next  2  weeks,  and  he 
will  find  me  supporting  the  amendment. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  place  in 
this  bill,  which  is  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  without  having  had 
any  hearings,  without  having  had  any 
cost  estimates,  and  ^^'ithout  having  had 
any  report  on  it  from  the  administration. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  who  has 
worked  side  by  side  with  me  on  this  bill 
has  told  me  that  although  he  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Tower  bill  he  could  not 
support  the  amendment  in  the  context  of 
H  R    ''362 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield.- 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  introduced  a 
bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Sen- 
ators on  this  general  subject,  going  back 
to  the  Korean  war,  and  carrying  on. 
This  proposal  is  in  line  with  the  other 
bill.  It  is  broader,  but  covers  educa- 
tional requirements  of  men  who  have 
served  in  Korea  and  southeast  Asia.  I 
believe  that  this  subject  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 


Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Saltonstall  and  Yarborough  bills 
could  be  brought  before  my  subcommit- 
tee in  connection  with  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  I  plead  with  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  give  me  help  in 
having  it  considered  in  the  next  hearing 
on  the  higher  education  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  this  is 
not  something  that  has  been  hastily 
"cooked  up."  It  has  been  said  that 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  it,  and 
that  no  committee  has  studied  it.  It 
is  true  that  this  particular  bill  as  such 
has  not  had  hearings  or  study,  but  the 
substance  of  it  has.  This  program  has 
been  studied  in  connection  with  World 
War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans.  There 
has  been  a  program  in  operation  for 
many  years.  I  merely  wish  to  extend  to 
men  in  combat  in  Vietnam  the  privileges 
I  had  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  I 
believe  they  deserve  it. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  my  remain- 
ing time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
gina  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolna  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  27, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Eastland 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 


[No.  55  Leg.] 

YEAS— 27 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

NAYS— 64 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Simpson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WiUlams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mod  dale 
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Monroney 

Pell 

Stennls 

Montoya 

Proxmire 

Talmadge 

Morse 

Randolph 

Tydlngs 

Morton 

Rlblcoflf 

Williams.  N.J 

Moss 

Saltonstall 

Yarborough 

Muskle 

Scott 

Young,  Ohio 

Nelson 

Smathers 

Pastore 

Sparkman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Russell 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     75 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  ame^idment  No.  75,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  80, 
beginning  with  "religious,"  on  line  6 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  75)  offered  by 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  80,  beginning  with  "religioiis"  on 
line  1  strike  out  all  through  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  construction  of  facilities  or 
for  the  hiring  of  teachers  at  schools  or  in- 
stitutions where  there  is  religious  worship  or 
sectarian  instruction." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  time  limit,  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  will  bear  with  me,  I  believe  that 
I  can  explain  the  amendment  rapidly. 
Before  I  do  so,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
section  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  the 
limitation  of  payments  under  the  act. 
It  is  the  very  last  section  of  the  act.  It 
is  designed  to  do  something  about  the 
proposed  constitutional  issue  of  giving 
tax  funds  to  private  institutions  which 
are.  perhaps,  sectarian  in  nature. 

The  wording  as  now  contained  in  the 
bill  is: 

Nothing  contained  in  the  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
pajrment  under  this  Act,  or  under  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  giving  money  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  chapel,  for  ex- 
ample, or  for  the  purchase  of  religious 
books  for  use  in  instruction  in  churches. 


My  amendment  would  change  this 
wording,  and  strengthen  the  degree  of 
the  prohibition.  It  would  strike  the  word 
"religious"  and  provide  that  the  money 
cannot  be  used  for  the  "construction  of 
facilities  or  for  the  hiring  of  teachers  at 
schools  or  institutions  where  there  is  re- 
ligious worship  or  sectarian  instruction." 

This  is  the  exact  wording  proposed  by 
the  administration  itself  in  the  higher 
education  bill,  S.  600,  which  is  now  up 
for  review  before  our  committee. 

This  is  the  wording  which  has  been 
used  in  almost  all  previous  types  of  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  wording  in  the  present 
bill  is  being  used  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
far  less  restrictive  than  has  been  the 
wording  on  prior  occasions. 

Is  this  important? 

If  we  consider  the  bill  and  look  at  the 
provisions  under  titles  11, 'ill,  and  IV,  we 
can  see  all  kinds  of  times  and  occasions 
when  the  bill  will  be  used  for  private  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  the  Sen- 
ator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  the  bill 
directing  the  use  of  the  money  for  the 
benefit  of  private  institutions.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  would  be  an  uncon- 
stitutional use  of  tax  funds.  We  have 
had  some  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
connection  with  the  judicial  review 
amendment. 

Prior  to  this  time  some  courts  have 
held  that  tax  funds  could  be  used  for 
religious  facilities  of  one  sort  or  another, 
but  never  for  religious  services,  and 
never,  as  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
to  build  an  entire  wing  on  a  school  which 
may  be  controlled  by  the  Catholics,  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Jews,  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists.  or  anyone  else. 

Mrs.  Green  even  posed  the  situation, 
when  she  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  the  Christian  Freedom 
Fighters  in  her  area  might  be  able  to 
build  a  whole  institution  in  this  way 
and  that  tax  funds  could  be  directed  into 
that  kind  of  institution. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  show  that 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  instructional  curricu- 
liuns  in  the.  public  schools.  I  realize  that 
this  will  have  some  impact  on  private 
schools,  no  matter  what  language  we  put 
in  the  bill — an  impact  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  out  in  the  financial  situation. 
However,  when  we  already  have  a  bill, 
which  is  now  being  considered,  and  which 
has  been  sent  to  Congress  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
higher  education,  containing  the  words 
I  am  proposing  as  an  amendment,  we 
should  "be  consistent  and  retain  that  lan- 
guage throughout. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
were  mentioned  by  Dr.  P\iller,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  OfiBcers.  His  testimony  appears 
at  page  2670  of  the  hearings.  I  quote 
from  his  testimony  as  follows: 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  provision 
raises   serious    questions    in   the    minds   of 


many  chief  State  school  officers  about  public 
participation  in  and  supervision  of  expendi- 
tures of  tax-raised  funds  for  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  4 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK:    I  quote  further: 
The  currently  indicated  majority   [of  chief 
State  school  officers],  however,  believe  with 
varying  degrees  of  Intensity  that  this  title— 

This  is  title  m— 

would  set  up  a  parallel  system  of  education 
and  educational  service  centers,'  often  pri- 
vately controlled  and  operating  in  ways  that 
would  violate  the  principle  of  most  if  not  all 
State  constitutions,  laws,  and  educational 
policies.  There  is  grave  doubt  that  tax-raised 
State  or  local  funds  could  be  xised  in  most 
States  In  the  manner  contemplated  In  re- 
gard to  Federal  funds  by  this  title  III. 

An  analysis  would  indicate  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  funds  which  are 
allocated  under  titles  II,  I,  and  IV,  as 
well  as  III. 

Mr.  President,  41  States  have  consti- 
tutional provisions  prohibiting  the  use 
of  taxpayer  funds  for  the  support  of  pri- 
vate institutions  or  sectarian  institu- 
tions. By  indirection  and  by  bypassing 
the  provisions  and  the  constitutions  of 
41  States,  we  are  putting  the  same  tax 
funds,  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, into  the  same  States. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  we  are  doing  by  indirection  what  41 
States  have  specifically  prohibited.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  take  this  step. 

I  call  attention  again,  as  I  have  done 
before,  to  the  testimony  given  by  the 
very  capable  and  fine  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Jewish  Women, 
Mrs.  Frieder,  when  she  brought  up  this 
same  ix)int  in  her  testimony  before  our 
committee.  It  appears  at  page  1507  of 
the  hearings. 

She  specifically  stated  that  there 
should  be  some  method  by  which  funds 
which  are  to  be  used  will  be  funneled 
into  the  public  school  system  and  not 
into  the  private  and  sectarian  school 
system. 

Over  and  over  again  during  the  course 
of  this  testimony,  witnesses  were  con- 
cerned over  the  emotional  divisiveness 
of  this  method  of  assisting  private 
schools. 

Mrs.  Green,  in  her  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  said, 
referring  to  this  specific  section: 

May  I  point  out,  it  does  not  say  that  this 
legislation  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  construction  of  facilities  where  religious 
worship  instruction  might  take  place.  As  I 
see  it,  also,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
would  prevent  any  religious  denomination 
from  using  its  Sunday  educational  class- 
rooms on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  or  Friday  for  programs,  projects, 
and  services  If  they  were  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  high  concentration  of  children 
fi<om  low-income  families,  if  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  approved.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  local  educational  agency  could  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  one  private  school  as  against 
another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Jbe 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for   1  additional 

minute.  ,...■, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  skirted 
this  problem  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  did  not  seriously  discuss  it  in  any 
depth  except  at  the  very  beginning, 
when  I  asked  and  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  analysis  of  all  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  that  exist,  in  order  to 
determine  how  many  of  them  prohibited 
aid  to  private  schools.  This  study  was 
carried  through.  It  is  in  the  record,  in 
part  I  of  the  hearings.  However,  there 
was  no  serious  discussion  among  the 
committee  members.  I  presented  this 
amendment  to  the  full  committee.  It 
was  voted  down  by  a  split  vote. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  debate  that  we 
have  had  on  this  particular  bill  in  the 
past  2  or  3  days  will  bring  this  provision 
and  its  importance  even  more  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
so  that  we  may  get  some  action  to  close 
the  loopholes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  believe  he 
offered  his  amendment  in  committee  and 
it  was  agreed  by  the  committee  that  I 
should  request  a  memorandum  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  have  that  memoran- 
dum. I  think  the  memorandum  I  re- 
ceived is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  making 
the  contribution  he  has  made  by  offering 
to  the  committee  his  amendment.  I  wish 
to  quote  from  the  memorandum,  which 
appears  at  page  36  in  the  committee  re- 
port. It  is  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
^  reads  as  follows: 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Domintck 
would  amend  section  605  of  H.R.  2362  to  pro- 
vide that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  making  of  any  pay- 
ment for  "the  construction  of  facilities  or 
for  the  hiring  of  teachers  wherever  there  is 
religious  worship  or  sectarian  instruction." 
As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
section  605  provided  that  nothing  In  the  act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  for  "religious  worship  or  in- 
struction." 

Section  605  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  seek  to 
enforce  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Titles  I  and  in  of  the  act  ex- 
pressly require  that  title  to  any  facility  con- 
structed under  those  titles  must  be  in  a  pub- 
lic agency;  and  title  IV  prohibits  the  con- 
struction of  research  facilities  for  research  or 
related  activities  in  the  field  of  sectarian  in- 
struction. Titles  II  and  V  do  not  authorize 
construction. 

With  respect  to  other  activities  which 
would  be  financed  under  titles  I,  II,  and  in 
of  the  act,  various  provisions  assure  that 
payments  will  be  made  only  to  public  agen- 
cies and  that  public  agencies  will  administer 
these  activities.  Title  IV,  which  is  limited 
to  research  and  research  training,  prohibits 
the  making  of  grants  for  training  in  sectarian 
instruction  or  for  the  financing  of  research 
^  the  field  of  sectarian  instruction.  Title 
V  relates  to  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education  only. 

Underpinning  these  separate  and  more  de- 
tailed provisions  are  the  language  of  section 
605  and  the  many-carefully  drafted  clarlfy- 
tag  statements    wbfch   the    conunittee   has 


Included  in  its  report  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  the  bill  will  be  Interpreted 
and  administered  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  establishment  of  religious  provision 
of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  these  safeguards  are 
more  than  adequate  to  assure  that  payments 
under  this  act  may  not  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  or  for  the  hiring  of 
teachers  for  the  provision  of  religious  wor- 
ship or  sectarian  instruction.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  do  not  favor  the  amendment  ofifered 
by  Mr.  Dominick. 

I  think  that  statement  clarifies  the  sit- 
uation. As  I  did  in  regard  to  the  last 
previous  amendment  considered  by  the 
Senate,  I  assure  the  Senate  that  my  sub- 
committee will  watchdog  this  subject  to 
see  to  it  that  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  Department  carrying  out  what 
I  believe  is  a  very  clear  commitment  set 
forth  in  the  memorandum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  one  comment  to  make  on  that 
subject.  I  am  happy  that  we  obtained 
some  ruling  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  nec- 
essarily correct  on  the  point,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Second.  I  point  out  that  paragraph  2 
of  title  I  would  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  local  educational  agency  to  provide 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments for  children  in  all  private  schools. 
If  we  do  not  get  that,  we  do  not  get  a 
nickel's  worth  of  money  into  the  public 
agency.  So  we  are  dealing  with  services, 
shared  time  services,  that  have  never 
been  ruled  on,  in  the  private  schools. 

It  seems  perfectly  apparent  to  me  that 
the  proposal  is  nothing  but  a  subterfuge 
to  pass  the  bill  without  regard  to  the 
problems  which  are  involved.  I  resent 
the  whole  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
t)n  the  amendment  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  I 
understand  that  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 


Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  are  also 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ritssell]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Sermtor  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberg«:r],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 


AUott  Ervln  Morton 

Bennett  PanrUn  Pearson 

Burdlck  Hlckenlooper  Simpson 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  Talmadge 

Cooper  Hruska  Thurmond 

Curtis  Jordan,  N.C.  Tower 
Dominick 


[No.  56  Leg.] 

YEAS— 20 

Ervin 

PanrUn 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NAYS— 68 

Hill 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 12 


Aiken  Hill  Moss 

Anderson  Inouye  Mundt 

Bartlett  Jackson  Murphy 

Baas  Javlts  Muskle 

Bayh  Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Bible  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Pastore 

Boggs  Kuchel  Pell 

Brewster  Lausche  Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Long.  Mo.  froxmlre 

Cannon  Long.  La.  Randolph 

Carlson  Magnuson  Riblcoff 

Case  Mansfield  Saltonstall 

Church  McCarthy  Scott 

Clark  McGee  Smathers 

Cotton  McGovern  Smith 

Dirksen  Mclntyre  Sparkman 

Douglas  McNamara  Stennis 

Eastland  Metcalf  Tydlngs 

Fong  Miller  Williams.  N.J. 

Fulbrlght  Mondale  Williams,  Del. 

Gore  Monroney  Yarborough 

Gruening  Montoya  Yoimg,  Ohio 
Harris 

NOT  VOTING— 

Dodd  Hayden  Robertson 

Ellender  Johnston  Russell 

Hart  McClellan  Symington 

Hartke  Neuberger  Young.  N.  Dak. 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was 
♦rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  move. 
to   reconsider   the   vote   by   which   the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  move  to  lay  that  * 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TEXTBOOKS  TEACHING  SEGREGATION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  but  to  raise 
a  question  that  has  worried  me  with  re- 
gard to  title  n. 

Numerous  times  during  the  hearings 
in  both  Houses,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  took  a  very  strong  position  that 
nothing  in  this  act  could  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  Federal  inquiry  into  the 
contents  of  textbooks.  For  instance,  at 
page  160  of  the  House  hearings.  Secre- 
tary Celebrezze  stated  unequivocally : 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  under  any 
clrcvunstances  tell  them  (meaning  local 
school  boards)  what  books  to  use. 
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Similarly  he  told  our  committee: 

The  Federal  Government  in  no  Instance 
will  dictate  to  any  State  or  to  any  school 
district  what  books  it  must  use  or  what 
books  it  must  not  use.  That  Is  a  decision 
left  solely  for  the  State  and  the  local  school 
districts. 

These  are  strong  statements  by  the 
Secretary,  and  I  for  one  heartily  applaud 
them.  If  this  was  all  there  was  to  the 
matter,  I  would  rest  satisfied  that  the 
present  administrators  of  this  act  had  a 
clear  and  unshakable  hands-off-text- 
boolcs  oolicv. 

But  then  another  colloquy  took  place 
which  shook  my  faith  a  little.  Repre- 
sentative GooDELL  asked  the  Secretary 
this  question: 

Suppose  a  textbook  in  a  State  teaches  seg- 
regation, approved  by  the  State  education 
officials.  Can  Federal  funds  be  used  to  pur- 
chase that  textbook? 

Now  here  is  truly  an  agonizing  dilem- 
ma, Mr.  President.  On  one  hand,  title 
VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964,  which 
clearly  applies  to  this  act — as  stated  on 
page  36  of  the  report — provides: 

No  person  »  •  *  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin.  •  •  •  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for 
textbooks  invidiously  discriminating 
against  a  minority  group,  such  as  Ne- 
groes, would  be  a  clear  violation  of  Fed- 
eral policy,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  at 
least  one  lawyer  who  helped  draft  title 
VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  might  well  be 
a  violation  of  Federal  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  alterna- 
tive seems  to  be  for  the  Commissioner  to 
look  into  textbooks  he  is  furnishing  to 
see  if  they  are  consistent  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  And  no  matter  how  this  is 
described,  this  is  precisely  the  Federal 
inquiry  into  local  textbooks  that  the  mi- 
nority of  this  body  and— I  will  wager— 
the  great  majority  of  the  majority  are 
dead  set  against. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Mr. 
GooDELL's  question;  Secretary  Cele- 
brezze's  reply  was  as  follows: 

I  think  that  would  be — I  am  trying  to 
think  whether  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  would  have  a  bearing  on  that  *  *  •  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  answer  your  question 
specifically.    Title  VI  comes  to  mind. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Secretary  has 
come  to  a  very  crucial  point;  whether  or 
not  his  own  inclination  is  to  avoid  any 
inquiry  into  textbooks,  and  recognizing 
that  no  language  in  this  bill  authorizes 
any  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  text- 
books, may  it  not  be  true  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  requires  him  to  inspect  text- 
books regardless  of  his  own  desires? 

Representative  Goodell  followed  up 
by  asking  the  Secretary  for  an  opinion 
as  to  "whether  the  Civil  Rights  Act  bars 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  textbooks  that 
have  segregationist  material." 

To  this  the  Secretary  replied: 

I  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Justice 
Department.  They  are  more  qualified  to 
give  you  an  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  contacted  both 
the  majority  and  minority  counsels  of 
the  House  Education  Subcommittee  and 


to  this  day  no  brief  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  shed  light 
on  this  crucial  point. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  brief  was  not 
supplied,  Mr.  President,  because  this  is- 
sue is  clearly  one  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. In  thinking  about  it  I  let  my 
imagination  wander  until  this  thought 
struck  me:  Suppose  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Justice  Department  that 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  does  re- 
quire that  the  Commissioner  refuse  to 
pay  for  textbooks  with  discriminatory 
material  in  them.  If  that  opinion  were 
known,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  ap- 
parent that  the  sincerely  made  state- 
ments of  the  Department  expressing  its 
deep-rooted  commitment  to  a  policy  of 
no  interference  in  textbook  selection 
would  be  of  no  consequence.  The  civil 
rights  law  would  require  the  Commis- 
sioner to  read  textbooks  to  make  sure 
materials  therein  did  not  discriminate 
between  races,  colors,  or  nationality 
groups.  And  if  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner is  forced  into  the  business  of  read- 
ing textbooks  and  library  books,  Mr. 
President,  title  U  of  this  bill  immediately 
appears  in  a  different  and  infinitely  more 
ominous  lights— a  light  so  sinister  as  to 
imperil  the  entire  future  of  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
from  a  document  entitled  "The  Treat- 
ment of  Minorities  in  Secondary  School 
Textbooks."  This  was  printed  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
I  shall  merely  include  the  summary.  It 
reads : 

SUMMARY 

When  compared  against  the  findings  of  the 
1949  report,  the  treatment  of  American 
Negroes  in  24  secondary  school  social  studies 
textbooks  in  1960  bears  these  characteristics : 

(a)  The  Negroes'  position  in  contemporary 
American  society  continues  to  be  very  largely 
ignored.  There  is  a  tendency  to  treat  racial 
inequality  and  attempts  at  its  eradication 
with  complacent  generalizations,  not  hard 
facts.  In  most  cases,  the  presentation  of 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  on  public 
school  desegregation  bjrpasses  any  considera- 
tion of  the  underlying  principles  and  of  the 
subsequent,  oncoming  attempts  at  both 
compliance  and  evasion.  The  achievements 
of  living  Negro  Americans  are  mentioned  in 
only  a  small  minority  of  books.  Residential 
segregation  by  race  is  seldom  discussed. 

(b)  Historically,  American  Negroes  con- 
tinue to  be  portrayed  primarily  as  simple, 
childlike  slaves  and  as  uneducated,  bewil- 
dered freedmen.  Most  textbooks  do  not 
chronicle  the  achievements  of  this  people  in 
the  years  from  1876  to  the  present.  Where 
attention  Is  given  to  outstanding  Negroes  In 
American  history,  the  presentation  is  insuffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  previously 
created  stereotype  of  a  racially  inferior 
group. 

(c)  The  scientific  knowledge  of  underlying 
sound  understanding  of  the  basic  similarity 
and  equality  of  the  races  of  mankind  Is  ab- 
sent from  the  great  majority  of  the  text- 
books. 

(d)  With  few  exceptions,  photographs  and 
other  illustrations  In  textbooks  continue  to 
portray  America  as  an  all-white  Nation,  not 
as  an  Interracial  and  Increasingly  Integrated 


one. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  helped  to  frame 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  how  they  interpret 
its  provisions  as  applied  to  title  II  of  the 
pending  bill.    And  I  should  also  like  to 


ask  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  if  they  can 
offer  any  explanation  why  this  brief  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Justice  Department 
has  never  appeared? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  making  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  question  that  he  has  raised. 
I  was  advised  a  short  while  ago  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  intended  to 
raise  the  question  of  legislative  history. 
I  got  in  touch  with  the  Department.  The 
Department  worked  with  counsel  and  my 
committee.    I  am  authorized  to  say  at 
this  time  that  the  Department  takes  the 
position  that  the  bill  in  no  way  what- 
soever gives  the  Commissioner  or  any- 
one connected  with  the  Department  any 
authority  to  censor  any  book.   They  have 
no  intention  of  censoring  any  book  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  and  they  as- 
sure Congress  that  they  will  not  attempt 
to  exercise  any  authority  to  censor  any 
book.    They  do  not  believe  that  any  in- 
terpretation of  this  Education  Act  will 
authorize   any   such  function  on  their 
part. 

Second,  the  Department  has  asked  me 
to  make  clear  to  the  Senate  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  no  part  of  this  bill.    It  has 
no  connection  with  this  bill;  and  what- 
ever might  be  decided  subsequently  by 
the  courts,  as  imposing  any  duty  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  any  of  the  people  serving  un- 
der him  in  that  Department,  including 
the  Commissioner,  to  take  any  action 
under  the  civil  rights  bill,  would  be  ac- 
tion taken  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  bill.    Therefore,  they  feel  that  ques- 
tion or  problem  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  answered  by  their  assurance  that 
they  will  exercise  no  authority  because 
they  do  not  believe  that  any  authority 
is  given  to  them.    Had  authority  been 
given  to  them,  they  would  have  sought 
not  to  have  it  included  in  the  bill.    How- 
ever, they  will  exercise  no  authority  and 
use  no  power  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  censor- 
ship. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  speech.  The  Senator 
emphasized  several  times  the  assurance 
of  the  Department  that  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  intention  of  exercising  any 
censorship  of  textbooks.  I  assume  that 
is  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
also  said — I  am  not  sure — that  the  De- 
partment indicated  that  it  did  not  inter- 
pret the  bill  as  giving  any  such  power. 
The  important  thing  is  whether  they 
have  such  power. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  members  of  the  De- 
partment bluntly  said  in  conversations 
that  the  bill  does  not  give  them  one  iota 
of  power  to  exercise  censorship  in  any 
way.  .^.       r 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  that  the  position  oi 
the  manager  of  the  bill?  . 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  the  position  oi 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  do_"°*^^J 
anything  in  the  bill  that  gives  the  power 
of  exercising  censorship  to  anyone  con- 
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nected  with  the  administration  of  the 
bill  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr  COTTON.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cern is  that  some  of  the  textbooks,  par- 
ticularly history  books,  contain  state- 
ments which  are  not  correct.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  administration  to  allow 
textbooks  which  distort  history,  perhaps, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

"^Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the 
States  to  determine  what  their  textbooks 
shall  be.  It  is  not  up  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  all.  There  cannot  be  local 
control  of  education  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment starts  dictating  to  the  States 
what  their  textbook  policy  is  to  be.  So 
the  power  rests,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill— and  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  clear— completely  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  and  local  authorities  to 
determine  what  their  textbooks  shall  be. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Some  of  the  textbooks 
which  have  been  called  to  my  attention 
cause  me  great  concern.  I  merely  wished 
to  know  what  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istrator would  be  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
raising  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memor.\ndum  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  April  9,  1965 
The  question  has  been  asked  whether  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  required  to  determine 
whether  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instructional  materials  made  available 
to  children  with  funds  provided  under  title 
11  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  and  to  forbid  the  making 
available  of  any  such  books  or  materials 
which  do  so  discriminate. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the 
only  limitation  on  the  kinds  of  books  and 
materials  which  may  be  provided  to  chil- 
dren under  title  II  is  that  the  books  or  ma- 
terials must  be  approved  for  use.  or  be  used 
in,  one  or  more  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Neither  title  II  of  this  bill  nor  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  would  empower  the  Com- 
missioner to  act  in  effect  as  a  censor  over 
the  books  and  materials  provided  under 
title  II.  » 

Indeed,  it  could  be  fairly  said  that  no  book, 
in  itself,  is  discriminatory.  Almost  any  book, 
however,  may  be  used  in  such  a  manner 
that  does  result  in  Invidious  discrimination. 
If  books  made  available  under  title  II  are 
used  in  a  manner  which  results  in  discrimi- 
nation, that  discrimination  like  any  other 
form  of  discrimination,  would  fall  within 
the  purview  of  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  and  bring  Into  play  Its  provisions. 

amendment    no.    76 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  76^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  43,  after  line  8,  to  insert  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

(d)  All  grants  made  under  this  title  shall 
be  for  supplemental  services  and  centers  in 
BChool  attendance  areas  having  a  high  con- 
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centration  of  educationally  and  economically 
deprived  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  him- 
self time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  last  amendment  I  shall  offer.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  thing  that  may  not  have  been 
made  clear  to  them  up  to  this  time  in 
spite  of  all  the  debate  that  has  occurred. 
Title  III  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written 
does  not  apply  to  educationally  deprived 
children.  This  is  the  whole  format  of 
the  bill.  This  is  where  all  the  emphasis 
has  been. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  a  moment?  I 
shall  not  take  very  long. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  want  to  hear  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say,  and  I  cannot  hear 

him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Title  III  does  not  go 
to  the  educationally  deprived  children. 
It  is  not  restricted  in  that  way.  It  takes 
in  programs  for  everybody — children, 
adults,  men,  women,  psychology,  every- 
thing one  can  think  of.  Even  medical 
clinics  could  be  set  up  under  this  title. 
We  are  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
$100  million  for  it.  We  give  almost  sole 
discretion  to  the  Commission  to  estab- 
Ush  the  criteria  for  what  is  to  be  taught 
and  what  programs  will  be  approved 
under  the  title.  We  appropriate  $200,000 
to  each  State,  and  then  we  apportion 
the  rest  of  it  in  accordance  with  pop- 
ulation. 

We  do  not  try  to  pinpoint  that  the 
centers  are  to  be  in  areas  in  which  there 
is  a  need  because  there  is  educational 
deprivation.  We  merely  say,  "Put  them 
wherever  you  want,  Mr.  Commissioner. 
Whenever  a  program  comes  along  that 
a  local  agency  proposes  and  you  think 
it  is  good  and  it  fits  in  with  the  State 
allocation,  go  ahead." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  once 
again  to  try  to  emphasize  this  point  for 
this  body,  as  one  Senator  who  has  served 
on  the  committee  and  has  been  interested 
in  the  bill,  who  would  like  to  have  the 
supplementary  program  put  into  areas 
where  it  is  needed. 

The  need  is  for  educationally  deprived 
children.  This  has  been  the  emphasis 
all  the  way  through. 

Only  the  other  day  we  had  testimony 
on  the  higher  education  bill.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  came  before  us. 
He  said  a  Negro  graduate  from  a  college 
in  the  South  had  the  equivalent  only  of 
an  eighth  grade  education. 

If  we  are  to  have  supplementary  cen- 
ters to  try  to  do  something  about  im- 
proving education,  we  ought  to  put  them 
where  they  can  do  some  good  and  get 
education  to  people  who  need  it.  I  have 
no  idea  whether  the  testimony  was  ac- 
curate, but  his  assumption  gives  us  some 
background.  The  supplementary  centers 
ought  to  go  where  they  are  needed,  where 
basic  education  is  inadequate,  and  where 


the  colleges  themselves  are  not  adequate 
for  persons  to  get  a  good  education,  as  is 
possible  for  some  of  the  rest  of  us  in  this 
great  country  of  ours.  That  is  the  state- 
ment of  policy  that  has  been  made.  It  is 
the  statement  of  the  administration. 
The  speeches  that  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  have  emphasized  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  diflQcult 
amendment.  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  provides  that  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide for  supplementary  centers  in  each 
of  the  various  States,  we  should  concen- 
trate those  centers  where  there  is  a  need, 
where  there  is  a  large  concentration  of 
educationally  and  economically  deprived 
children. 

I  have  been  fighting,  ever  since  I  came 
here,  for  equality  of  opportunity, 
whether  it  be  in  the  voting  field,  the 
economic  field,  or  the  educational  field. 
This  bill  does  not  promote  that  purpose  .i  . 
as  it  should.  All  we  are  doing  is  giving 
to  one  man,  regardless  of  who  he  may 
be  or  what  the  administration  is,  the 
power  to  decide  where  the  money  is  to 
go  where  the  supplementary  centers  are 
to  go,  and  what  kind  of  education  will 
be  put  in  those  areas. 

This  is  not  right.  We  should  be  put- 
ting them  where  the  need  is,  and  not 
spreading  the  program  like  marshmal- 
lows  all  over  the  country  and  having  peo- 
ple think  they  are  getting  something  for 
nothing.  We  should  provide  the  centers 
where  there  is  a  need. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MORSE.    As  much  time  as  I  may 

need.  ,_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes. 

Mr  MORSE.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  title  I  of  the  bill  that  is  for  de- 
prived children.  Title  II  and  HI  are  not 
for  deprived  children  alone.  The  library 
part  of  the  bill  is  not  for  deprived  chil- 
dren alone.  Title  in,  providing  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, is  not  for  deprived  children  alone. 
The  supplementary  educational  and  serv- 
ice centers  are  for  the  purposes  among 
others  of  providing  remedial  reading  for 
the  handicapped,  the  crippled  children, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  unfortunate 
youngsters,  and  those  who  have  other 
serious  handicaps.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title  of  the  biU  is  to  help  those 
handicapped  children. 

It  also  provides  for  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  adult  education;  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  title  HI  relating  to  the 
supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  took  the 
position,  both  in  regard  to  title  II  on  the 
libraries,  and  title  III  on  the  supplemen- 
tary services  program,  that  they  should 
be  limited  to  deprived  children. 

However,  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  objective  of  these  titles  of  this  bill. 
I  am  glad  that  it  is  not. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  deny 
the   special   educational   skills  that  we    f 
seek  to  develop  in  title  HI  for  dropouts, 
for  post  school  training,  or  the  benefit  of 
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research  programs  under  this  and  other 
titles   to  just   the  title  I   beneficiaries. 
We  should  make  available  to  all  handi- 
capped children  the  special  knowledge 
that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  their 
handicaps.    I  am  not  going  to  take  my 
eyes  off  the  plight  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren.   I  do  not  care  from  what  homes 
they  come.    We  need  in  title  IV  to  de- 
velop  model   schools   which    can   serve 
as  beacons  of  excellence  to  schools  all 
over  our  States.     These  should  not  be 
restricted,  neither  should  title  II  or  title 
III  program. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  all  Senators  to 
turn  to  page  27  of  the  report  under  the 
heading  "Uses  of  Funds." 
I  read  as  follows : 

Under  the  terms  of  this  title  many  kinds 
of  supplementary  services  could  be  provided 
by  individual  local  public  educational  agen- 
cies or  by  associations  of  such   agencies  to 
enrich  the  programs  of  local  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  offer  a 
diverse   range  of  educational   experience   to 
persons  of  varying  talents  and  needs.     Such 
services  might  include  guidance,  counseling, 
remedial  instruction,  school  health,  psycho- 
logical,   and    socinl    work    services.      Special 
educational  programs  and  study  areas,  oper- 
ated during  periods   when  schools  are   not 
regularly  in  session,  might  be  provided  under 
the  terms  of  this  title.    Model  or  exemplary 
educational  programs  designed  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  improved  or  new  educational 
programs  could  be  established.     Specialized 
instruction  and  equipment  for  teaching  for- 
eign languages,  science,  or   other  academic 
subjects  which  are  not  taught  in  the  schools 
at  present  or  which  could  be  provided  more 
effectively  on   a  centralized   basis   could  be 
supp>orted.    Programs  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  public  educational  agency  could  be 
supported  under  this  title  which  would  make 
available    special     equipment    or    specially 
qualified  personnel,  such  as  artists  or  mu- 
sicians, on  a  temporary  basis  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  schools,  organizations,   and 
institutions.     The    provisions    of    this    title 
would   allow  local   educational   agencies   to 
support  educational  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams.    The  title  would  permit  support  of 
physical    education    and    recreational    pro- 
grams not  available  at  present.     The   title 
wotild  permit  the  provision  of  special  educa- 
tional and  related  services  for  persons  in  or 
from  rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  iso- 
lated  from  normal   educational   opportuni- 
ties.    Also,   title  III   could  provide  for  the 
establishment     ol     instructional     materials 
centers  in  our  cities  and  States  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    furnishing    modern    instructional 
equipment  and  materials  to  the  schools  in 
those  affeas,  and  equipment,  materials,  and 
stafif  for  such  centers  could  be  provided. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  progress  in  American 
agriculture  which  has  been  made  possible 
by  means  of  the  demonstration  stations. 
As  a  former  teacher,  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  title  III  will  offer  us  a  simi- 
lar opportunity  for  nationwide  improve- 
ment of  education.  Under  this  title, 
I  believe  we  must  work  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  many  demonstration 
schools  in  which  there  would  be  an  in- 
tensive use  of  modern  educational  tools. 
These  schools  should  have  complete  book 
libraries,  complete  libraries  of  audio- 
visual materials,  and  complete  sets  of 
equipment  in  every  classroom.  The 
teachers  should  be  trained,  and  qualified 
professional  personnel  should  be  pro- 
vided to  help  the  teachers  make  the  best 


possible  use  of  these  materials.  I  am 
confident  that  through  the  use  of  this 
type  of  demonstration  center  we  will  be 
able  to  show  great  improvement  in  edu- 
cation, and  we  will  be  able  to  induce  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country  to  follow 
their  lead. 

Title  III  can  also  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  instructional  materials  cen- 
ters in  our  cities  and  rural  areas,  to  pro- 
vide modern  instructional  equipment 
and  materials  to  the  schools  in  those 
areas.  The  Federal  grants  could  be  used 
to  pay  for  equipment,  materials,  staff, 
and  other  expenses  of  such  centers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  of  the  excerpt  under  the  head- 
ing "Uses  of  Funds"  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

USES    OF    FUNDS 

The  conception,  establishment,  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  under  this  title 
rest  on  several  perceptions  pertinent  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  Nation's 
schools.  One  of  the  first  of  these  require- 
ments is  that  the  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  school  programs 
rest  with  State  and  local  authority.  Another 
is  that  the  financial  strain  on  the  budget  of 
many  local  educational  agencies  serves  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  implement 
many  types  of  programs  and  services  which 
researchers  and  educators  deem  essential  to 
the  effective  operation  of  the  schools.  A 
third  significant  point  is  the  growing  feeling 
that  local  educational  agencies  ought  not  to 
have  to  underwrite  the  full  burden  of  pro- 
viding model  or  exemplary  school  programs 
which  benefit  the  rest  of  the  State  or  Nation 
by  demonstrating  what  new  ideas  of  teach- 
ing, learning,  and  school  administration  can 
accomplish  when  transplanted  from  the 
laboratory  to  everyday  operation.  The  pro- 
grams authorized  under  title  III  would 
stimulate  and  assist  local  public  educational 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  supplementary 
educational  services  that  are  not  at  present 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality. 
In  addition,  the  title  authorizes  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular 
school  programs. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  title  many  kinds 
of  supplementary  services  could  be  provided 
by  individual  local  public  educational  agen- 
cies or  by  associations  of  such  agencies  to 
enrich  the  programs  of  local  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  offer  a 
diverse  range  of  educational  experience  to 
persons  ot  varying  talents  and  needs.  Such 
services  might  include  guidance,  counseling, 
remedial  instruction,  school  health,  psycho- 
logical, and  social  work  services.  Special 
educational  programs  and  study  areas,  oper- 
ated during  periods  when  schools  are  not 
regularly  in  session,  might  be  provided  under 
the  terms  of  this  title.  Model  or  exemplary 
educational  programs  designed  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  improved  or  new  educational 
programs  could  be  established.  Specialized 
instruction  and  equipment  for  teaching  for- 
eign languages,  science,  or  other  academic 
subjects  which  are  not  taught  in  the  schools 
at  present  or  which  could  be  provided  more 
effectively  on  a  centralized  basis  could  be 
supported. 

Programs  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
public  educational  agency  could  be  sup- 
ported under  this  title  which  would  make 
available  special  equipment  or  specially 
qualified  personnel,  such  as  artists  or  mu- 
sicians, on  a  temporary  basis  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  schools,  organizations,  and 
institutions.     The    provisions   of   this   title 


would  allow  local  educational  agencies  to 
support  educational  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams.  The  title  would  permit  support  o! 
physical  education  and  recreational  pro. 
grams  not  available  at  present.  The  title 
would  permit  the  provision  of  special  educa- 
tional and  related  services  for  persons  In  ot 
from  rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been 
Isolated  from  normal  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Also,  title  III  could  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  instructional  materials  cen- 
ters In  our  cities  and  States  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  modern  Instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials  to  the  schools  in  those 
areas,  and  equipment,  materials,  and  staff 
for  such  centers  could  be  provided. 

Criteria  developed  in  the  title  provide  that 
the  Federal  funds  could  not  be  used  to  sup- 
plant funds  normally  available  to  the  locali- 
ties, that  the  money  granted  to  local  public 
educational  agencies  would  be  used  for  pro- 
grams accessible  to  all  appropriate  children 
in  the  area  to  be  served  irre.spectlve  of  theii 
school  enrollment,  and  that  local  educational 
agencies  will  utilize  the  best  available  talena 
and  resources  in  the  area  to  be  served. 

Money  available  under  the  terms  of  this 
title  could  be  used  for  planning  and  taking 
other  steps  leading  to  the  development  oJ 
supplementary  educational  centers  or  serv- 
ices, including  the  establishment  of  pile: 
projects.  Funds  could  be  used  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  and  operation  oI 
such  supplementary  or  exemplary  programs 
Including  the  lease  or  construction  of  neces- 
sary facilities.  The  bill  provides  that  where 
new  construction  is  contemplated  under  tht 
title,  such  facilities  should  include  areas 
adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural  activities 
consistent  with  the  other  uses  to  be  mad; 
of  the  facilities.  This  provision  can  be  satis- 
fied in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  plans  fc: 
such  areas  in  future  extensions  or  additto 
to  the  facility  in  a  phased  constructio: 
program. 

In  this  title  the  committee  has  reviewed 
the  langiiage  "centers  and  services"  In  orde: 
to  provide  local  public  educational  agencie 
with  the  greatest  flexibility  possible  wlthii 
which  to  exercise  local  discretion  and  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  types  of  projec:; 
which  will  beat  serve  the  educational  needi 
of  the  community.  Nothing  in  this  title  -i 
designed  to  enable  local  public  educatloni 
agencies  to  provide  services  or  programs 
which  will  inure  to  the  enrichment  of  aa! 
private  institution.  The  bill  docs  not  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  payment  of  privatJ 
school  teachers,  nor  is  it  Intended  that  this 
provision  authorize  the  financing  of  instruc- 
tion for  nonpublic  schools.  Facilities  an 
not  to  be  constructed  nor  equipment  pro- 
cured which  win  be  to  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tage of  any  nonpublic  institution.  Rathe: 
it  is  intended  that  the  local  public  educa- 
tional agency,  through  its  preserved  auton- 
omy over  local  school  matters,  will  ba« 
wide  latitude  in  fashioning  programs  of  di- 
rect benefit  and  advantage  to  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupils  regardless  o: 
whether  they  are  enrolled  in  public  schoo-' 

Mr.  MORSE.  American  education  I' 
now  a  big  enterprise — as  some  have  de- 
scribed it,  the  biggest  industry  in  oir 
country.  If  we  are  to  make  substantii- 
progress  toward  better  classroom  instruc- 
tion, we  need  far  more  than  title  lH  c' 
National  Defense  Education  Act  can  pro- 
vide. We  need  instructional  material 
centers .  We  need  more  instructional  m- 
terials.  We  need  a  much  gueater  suppf 
of  modern  instructional  equipment 
And  the  need  for  these  is  greatest  in  tw 
poorer  areas,  which  have  a  difficult  tifflf 
raising  the  matching  funds  which  ai« 
required  under  the  National  Defend 
Education  Act.  We  need  demonstn- 
tions,  inservice  training  of  teachers,  oii- 
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semination  of  information  about  modern 
methods,  and  especially,  we  need  lead- 
ership- AH  these  things  we  expect  this 
new  bill  to  provide.  _  \ 

During  our  committee's  hearings  we 
saw  many  interesting  examples  of  the 
applications  of  these  modern  tools  in  im- 
proving instruction.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  we  arranged  for  a  full  after- 
noon of  demonstrations  February  24,  in 
the  Senate  auditorium.  We  have  been 
very  much  impressed  at  the  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion which  are  offered  by  these  modern 
tools. 

I  therefore  want  to  place  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord that,  as  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  this  bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  new 
educational  media  such  as  films,  film- 
strips,  slides,  and  tapes,  shall  be  included 
whenever  appropriate  throughout  the 
title  of  the  act.. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  now  to  the  memorandum,  in 
order  to  make  legislative  history,  which 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  under  the 
instructions  of  the  committee  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Department. 

It  is  stated,  in  part: 
Comments  on  Senator  Dominick's  Proposed 

Amendment  to  Title  III  of  H.R.  2362 

(Memorandum    from    the    Department    of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 

Education) 

Senator  Dominick's  proposed  amendment 
would  effect  this  change  in  title  III.  It 
would  limit  the  awarding  of  grants  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices to  only  those  areas  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  educationally  and  econom- 
ically deprived  children. 

We  recommend  the  disapproval  of  this 
change  for  the  following  reason.  The  cri- 
teria already  developed  in  the  legislation  re- 
quire that  In  awarding  grants  the  Commis- 
sioner take  Into  consideration,  among  other 
things,  the  financial  ability  of  difl'erent 
groups  within  the  States'  population  to  pro- 
vide the  proposed  services  and  activities  and 
the  relative  ability  of  particular  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  State  to  pro- 
vide those  services  and  activities  (sec.  304 
(a)(2)  (C)  and  (D)).  In  other  words,  need 
Is  already  present  or  a  criteria.  The  entire 
character  of  title  III  is  to  provide  models 
and  essentially  new  kinds  of  educational 
services  which  are  not  now  being  provided 
even  In  many  of  our  wealthy  school  districts. 
The  purpose  is  to  improve  education  in 
every  school  district. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  particularly  true 
in  connection  with  services  to  handi- 
capped children. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  as  I  have  stated  before,  has 
made  the  greatest  contribution  of  any 
of  us  in  regard  to  handicapped  children 
in  respect  to  remedial  reading.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  is  not  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  has  probably  decided  that  it 
was  not  necessary,  but  he  was  "going  to 
ask  me  to  make  legislative  history  on 
that  point;  and  I  could  do  so.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  assistance  under  the 
bill  which  can  be  made  available  to 
handicapped  children  in  regard  to  re- 
medial reading  problems,  to  crippled 
children,  and  others  I  have  mentioned, 
should  be  limited  to  deprived  children. 
But  under  this  title,  we  have  the  facili- 
ties to  make  available  assistance  to  all 


children  regardless  of  the  economic  sta- 
tus of  their  parents. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  dis- 
cretion given  until  title  III. 

For  example,  on  page  41  of  the  bill, 
subsection  (B) — the  question  of  whether 
application  for  a  grant  under  the  title 
will  be  made  or  not — it  is  stated : 

Applications  for  grants  under  this  title 
mav  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 
if— 

Then  it  gives  four  criteria. 

Then  under  (2) : 

The  program  set  forth  In  the  application 
is  consistent  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  un- 
der this  title  within  each  State,  which  cri- 
teria shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the  basis 
of  a  consideration  of — 

Then  it  gives  four  specific  points — the 
size  of  population,  geographic  distribu- 
tion, relative  need,  and  relative  ability — 
all  in  his  own  discretion.  The  Commis- 
sioner to  decide.    No  one  else. 

On  page  43  of  the  bill,  under  section 
306.  the  Commissioner  would  have  the 
right — in  fact,  the  duty — to  establish  an 
advisory  committee  of  eight  men  with- 
out regard  to  Civil  Service.  No  criteria 
are  set  forth. 

It  goes  on,  at  the  bottom  of  page  44, 
under  subsection  (b),  to  provide  that  he 
can  appoint  such  special  advisory  com- 
mittee and  technical  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  he  may  deem  useful  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  advisory 
committee.  He  could  set  up  a  whole  em- 
pire under  the  bill,  with  no  criteria, 
really,  fundamentally  set  down  in  the 
bill,  on  which  the  Commissioner  must 
act. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  try  it  for  a  year  and 
if  it  does  not  work,  we  can  come  back 
and  amend  the  defects.  I  have  heard 
this  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  time  and  again  in  committee.  I 
have  heard  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
from  almost  every  Senator. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  Senate  is  that 
every  time  we  enact  a  legislative  pro- 
posal, which  involves  the  distribution  of 
funds  at  the  State  level,  and  create  a 
bureau  or  any  kind  of  group  in  Wash- 
ington, we  have  automatically  created  a 
vested  interest  which  it  takes  many  years 
to  try  to  change  or  to  overcome — if  it 
ever  can  be  overcome  at  all. 

We  still  have  emergency  war  taxes  in 
effect,  which  the  Senate  will  be  taking 
up  soon.  Perhaps  they  will  not  now  be 
repealed,  in  view  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Vietnam.  Perhaps  there  will  be  no  re- 
lief at  this  time.  Who  knows?  All  I  can 
say  is  that  they  have  been  in  effect  for 
many  years.  All  kinds  of  programs  have 
been  continued  without  change,  because 
they  involve  vested  interests. 

I  say  to  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  if  we  are  to  write  legislation 
and  act  as  a  responsible  legislative  body. 
we  should  put  foith  the  standards  and 
the  criteria  on  which  w'e  believe  the  bill 
should  be  operable. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  as 
being  important  is  to  concentrate  the  bill 
in  the  area  of  need.  Perhaps  the  rest  do 
not  care.    Perhaps  'the  rest  of  the  ma- 


jority on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
saying,  "We  are  going  to  accept  the  bill 
because  this  is  what  someone  has  told  us 
to  do." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  accept  that 
policy.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  good 
legislative  procedure.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  way  the  Senate  should  con- 
duct itself.  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  if 
we  are  to  spend  taxpayers'  money,  we 
should  put  that  money  where  the  funds 
are  needed.  Let  us  not  spread  it  out  at 
the  discretion  of  one  man,  wherever  he 
wishes  it  to  go,  because  a  local  agency  is 
being  pressured  by  a  group  of  people 
around  him  and  sends  him  an  applica- 
tion for  money  which  can  be  used,  or 
otherwise  the  States  will  lose  it. 

I  repeat  that  if  we  can  have  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  adopted,  we  can 
make  a  good  bill  out  of  it  and  we  can 
make  it  something  for  the  future  of 
which  we  can  be  proud. 

I  for  one  am  not  proud  of  the  bill  the 
way  it  is  written  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
support  to  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  the  formulators  of  the  bill  have 
approached  the  problem  sincerely  when, 
in  the  declaration  of  policy,  they  state, 
in  effect,  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  give  aid  to  local  educational  agencies 
serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low  income  families,  and  to 
expand  and  Improve  their  educational 
programs  by  various  means. 

The  drafters  of  the  bill  either  meant 
what  they  said  in  that  declaration,  or 
they  did  not.  I  take  them  at  their  word 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  serve 
the  poor. 

When  we  examine  the  bill,  do  we  find 
that  the  pui-pose  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  language  contained  in  the  several 
titles  in  the  bill?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
for  more  than  a  decade  efforts  have  been 
made  to  induce  the  U.S.  Government  to 
enter  into  the  financing  of  the  construc- 
tion and  the  operation  of  schools.  The 
efforts  failed  each  year.  Someone  con- 
ceived the  idea,  "Develop  a  beautiful,  ap- 
pealing facade,  and  say  that  we  will  help 
the  poor.  Then  no  one  w^ill  dare  to  speak 
up  and  point  out  the  weaknesses  of  what 
is  being  done." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  subscribe  to  what 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  a  demagogic  ap- 
proach. It  is  intended  to  silence  anyone 
who  would  dare  point  out  the  weaknesses, 
because  there  would  be  hurled  at  him  the 
argimient  that  he  does  not  want  to  help 
the  poor. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  floor 
that  the  rich  counties  will  receive  many 
more  dollars  than  the  poor  counties.  I 
therefore  justifiably  put  the  question. 
What  becomes  of  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose?  It  is  completely  nullified. 

Let  us  consider  Westchester  County. 
N.Y.,  or  Montgomery,  Md..  and  compsire 
either  with  some  poor  counties.   The  rich 
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counties  will  get  dollars  in  huge  quan- 
tities, and  the  poor  counties  will  get  tl 
supposedly,  in  a  large  percentage,  but  in 
few  dollars.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio.  In  doing  so  I  believe 
I  should  point  out  that  most  of  what  he 
says  is  completely  irrelevant  to  title  III. 
He  is  quoting  policy  from  title  I.  Every- 
thing he  says  has  to  do  with  title  I.  He 
should  be  commenting  on  title  III. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  every  argu- 
ment I  have  heard  on  the  bill  has  been, 
"Help  the  poor."  I  respectfully  say  to 
the  Senator  that  while  we  are  giving  a 
little  help  to  the  poor,  we  are  giving  more 
help  to  the  rich.  Apparently  we  are 
giving  it  to  the  rich  in  order  to  get  their 
votes.  We  do  not  dare  say  to  Ohio,  "We 
will  help  the  poor." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  the  hearing 
of  the  Senator  is  good.  I  have  pleaded 
time  and  time  again  that  the  Senate  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  a  billion  dollars  go 
to  the  poor,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,400  million  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes.  I  felt  for  a  moment  that  I 
could  support  the  bill,  and  I  wished  to 
support  it.  My  support  was  commanded 
by  the  conviction  that  what  we  did  would 
honestly  help  the  poor. 

After  listening  to  the  argiunents  for 
the  last  2  days.  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  argument  "help  the  poor"  was 
devised  only  as  a  means  of  inducing 
Congress  to  approve  a  program  which' 
was  sought  to  be  adopted  for  more  than 
a  decade  and  was  rejected  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  be  passed. 
I  was  asked  why  I  should  vote  against 
it,  because  everyone  else  will  vote  for 
it.  I  could  remain  silent,  or  I  could  go 
along  with  the  crowd.  Upon  reflection, 
I  feel  I  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  States  have  multiplied  by  seven 
times  the  facilities  and  services  that  were 
available  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  The  contributions  have  been  brought 
up  since  that  time.  The  crisis  has  been 
met.  The  States  and  local  governments 
have  done  the  job.  Now  we  are  about  to 
put  a  billion  dollars  into  the  program, 
under  title  I,  and  about  $300  million  into 
the  other  titles.  That  is  a  beginning. 
What  will  it  be  4  years  or  5  years  from 
now  ?   No  one  can  tell . 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  I  shall 
vote  in  support  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  does  not  wish  me  to  yield  to 
him,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNiCKl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mi*.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoiunce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  would 
each  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[No.  57  Leg.] 
YEAS— 23 


AUott 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Holland 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Pearson 

•    NAY&*-66 

Aiken 

Harris     ' 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Montoya 

Bass 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bible 

Jackson 

Morton 

Boggs 

Javits 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Case 

Long.  La. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Magnuaon 

Randolph 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Smith 

Eastland 

McGee 

Sparkman 

EUender 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

MUler 

Young,  Ohio 

f 

NOT  VOTING— 

■11 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Russell 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Symington 

FiUbrlght 

Neuberger 

Tydings 

Hartke 

.  Robertson 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
remarks,  previously  made,  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely  proud  of  the  role  of  the  minor- 
ity on  the  pending  bill.  The  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  has 
already  paid  his  tribute.  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  constructive  and 
statesmanlike  work  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 
That  is  true  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  in  the  way 
they  have  handled  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Uniquely,  because  we  were  blocked 
from  making  amendments,  we  argued— 
and  we  feel  very  strongly  about  it— to 
latch  into  the  bill  in  an  effective  way, 
in  terms  of  its  administration  through 
the  agreements  arrived  at  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Normally  the  subject 
would  have  been  encompassed  in  an 
amendment,  but  because  of  the  embargo 
on  amendments,  these  points  represent 
agreements  for  administration  between 
the  committee,  as  it  were,  and  the  HEW, 
which  will  administer  the  law. 

It  is  important  that  the  Senate  be 
seized  of  this  information  so  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  .to  act  upon  the  bill 
in  the  light  of  those  agreements,  a  num- 
ber of  which  are  incorporated  in  letters 
exchanged  between  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  printed  in  the  Record  and  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  list  of 
the  13  subjects  upon  which  we  have 
agreed  in  terms  of  administration  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  an  essential  condition  for 
enacting  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  very  quickly 
to  one  or  two  of  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Thirteen     Items     of     Legislative    Intent 
Included  in  Committee  Report 

1.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  re- 
strained from  establishing  "basic  criteria" 
beyond  those  stipulated  in  section  205(a) 
(p.  9  of  committee  report). 

2.  Questions  of  conflict,  duplication  and 
overlapping  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Office  of  Education  on 
programs  contemplated  under  titles  I  and  lH 
are  resolved  to  a  degree  far  beyond  that  con- 
tained in  the  House  report.  It  is  made  clear 
that  community  action  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  only  supple- 
ment those  programs  contemplated  by  title  I 
and  title  III  of  this  bill  (pp.  12-14  of  com- 
mittee report) . 

3.  Assurances  were  given  by.  the  Office  of 
Education  with  respect  to  recapture  of  pay- 
ments under  section  207(a)  (1)  (pp.  14-15  of 
committee  report) . 

4.  The  handicapped  may  be  considered  as 
educationally  deprived  and  thros  be  included 
as  beneflciaries  of  title  I  in  addition  to  pov- 
erty-related children  (pp.  15-16  of  committee 
report) . 
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5.  Parents  of  handicapped  children  will  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  programs  under 
title  I  (p.  16  of  report). 

6.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
consult  with  the  State  educational  agency 
before  making  arrangements  under  section 
203(ti)  for  the  provision  of  books  and  In- 
structional materials  (p.  24  of  committee 
report). 

7.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
consult,  when  appropriate,  with  the  State 
educational  agency  before  making  grants, 
contracts  or  cooperative  arrangements  under 
section  2(a)(1)  of  title  IV  for  educational 
research  to  be  conducted  within  the  State 
(p.  24  of  committee  report) . 

8.  Children  will  not  be  discriminated 
against  merely  because  they  attend  a  pri- 
vate vocational,  trade,  or  other  school  which 
meets  State  standards  but  is  operated  for 
profit  (p.  25  of  committee  report) . 

9.  In  administering  title  IV,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  be  guided  by  the  requirement 
that  regional  educational  laboratories  should 
be  geographically  distributed  in  an  equitable 
manner  so  as  to  serve  all  areas  of  the  United 
SUtes  (p.  31   of  committee  report). 

10.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  con- 
tinuously monitor  stipends  to  bar  unreason- 
ably large  amounts    (p.   31    of  report),     v 

11.  Consultative  and  technical  services  to 
local  schools  for  the  education  of  the  aca- 
demically gifted  and  creatively  talented  can 
be  offered  under  section  503(a)  of  title  V  (p. 
34  of  report). 

12.  Basic  grants  in  accordance  with  con- 
gressional formula  are  given  priority  over 
incentive  grants  for  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  bill  where  the  sums  appropri- 
ated are  insufficient  (p.  9  of  report). 

13.  Certain  nettling  questions  with  respect 
to  church-state  relationships  are  clarified 
(pp.  11-12  of  report). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
important  one,  by  far,  is  the  fact  that 
there  shall  be  no  overlap  between  the 
antipoverty  program  and  the  program 
about  which  we  are  speaking.  The  op- 
portunity for  overlap  is  enormous.  The 
antipoverty  program  is  now  carrying  on 
educational  projects  which  could  be 
carried  on  under  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

On  pages  12  to  14  of  the  report  it  is 
made  crystal  clear  that  we  expect  no 
duplication.  We  expect  the  greatest  co- 
operation. We  expect  that  when  the 
question  is  a  close  one,  the  educational 
impact  will  determine  the  situation,  and 
that  that  will  go  down  to  the  ground,  in- 
cluding the  community  action  program  at 
the  actual  operational  level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  yields  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  point  which 
I  think  is  of  extreme  importance  to  all  of 
us  is  as  follows :  In  this  program  we  are 
not  only  dealing  with  children  deprived 
in  educational  terms  because  of  poverty, 
but  we  are  also  dealing  with  education- 
ally deprived  children;  that  is,  handi- 
capped children  and  even  gifted  chil- 
dren at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

Through  the  extraordinary  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 


nick],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  and  other  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority, that  definition  is  now  agreed  to  by 
HEW  to  take  in  the  whole  field  of  aiuca- 
tionally  deprived  children,  and  not 
merely  those  who  happen  to  be  in  pov- 
erty-stricken families. 

I  believe  that  that  is  an  extraordinary 
development  of  the  concept  of  the  bill, 
information  on  which  the  Senate  should 
be  fully  seized. 

In  summaiy,  because  we  could  not  get 
amendments  into  the  bill,  we  have  done 
what  I  consider  to  be  not  quite  as  good, 
but  the  next  best  thing.  The  result  will 
depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  De- 
partment, the  good  faith  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  committee. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  locking  it  in  in  that 
way  in  the  report,  it  should  be  the  basis 
for  the  Senate's  action.  For  that  reason 
I  have  made  these  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  when  this 
subject  was  considered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnois,  Representative  Pucinski,  offered 
a  modification  of  the  bill,  which  was 
accepted,  whereby  the  children  under  the 
so-called  welfare  program — the  aid  for 
dependent  children  program — would  be 
included  in  the  bill.  The  House  accepted 
that  to  be  the  program  for  the  first  year, 
leaving  until  next  year  for  detennination 
what  the  formula  would  be  for  the  fol- 
lowing 2  or  3  years. 

The  Senate  committee  took  the  same 
position. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  New  York,  before  he  leaves 
the  Senate  Chamber,  that  I  repeat  every- 
thing I  have  said  by  way  of  commenda- 
tion of  the  minority  for  the  great  co- 
operation that  they  have  given  to  us. 
Without  their  cooperation  we  would  not 
have  a  bill  in  the  Senate  today.  With- 
out the  modifications  that  the  minority 
helped  us  to  work  out  in  the  bill  by  way 
of  agreements  with  the  Department, 
about  which  the  Senator  has  spoken,  we 
would  not  have  a  bill  today.  I  do  have 
a  little  caveat  to  file  with  the  Senator, 
however,  in  relation  to  his  statement 
that  the  minority  members  were  pre- 
vented from  having  amendments 
adopted.  They  did  not  have  the  votes. 
If  they  had  the  votes,  they  could  have 
added  those  amendments. 

The  democratic  process  prevailed.  We 
found  them  convincing  in  regard  to  their 
amendments,  and  that  was  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  Congress  has  been  writing  more  and 
more  significant  pages  in  our  Nation's 
history  of  growth  and  development  in 
recent  years.  Now,  it  seems,  we  are 
about  to  complete  another  that  will  be- 
gin a  new  and  significant  chapter  in  na- 
tional progress. 

Thus  I  am  proud  to  support  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  education.  I  think  this  badly 
needed  support  to  the  hard-pressed 
finances  of  local  school  operations  is  long 
overdue.  Frankly,  it  is  about  time  the 
greater  financial  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  brought  to  bear 
effectively  on  the  vital  public  function  of 
education. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  always 
been  a  controversial  subject — as  we  have 
recognized  only  too  clearly  in  the  debate 
of  this  body.  But  I  have  always  believed 
the  Federal  Government  can  aid  educa- 
tion without  controlling  education.  This 
legislation,  in  my  mind,  is  designed  to 
achieve  that  benefit. 

Another  Senator  stood  in  this  Chamber 
many  years  ago  and  effectively  voiced  the 
importance  of  education.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  he  also  voiced  the  basic 
philosophy  behind  our  historic  move  to 
bring  Federal  financing  to  the  direct  aid 
of  education.  His  name  was  Daniel 
Webster,  and  he  said: 

On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the 
people  rest  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  our  free  institutions. 

Certainly  this  bill  aims  at  better  dif- 
fusing education  among  the  people.  And 
certainly  it  aims  at  preserving  and  per- 
petuating our  free  institutions. 

We  are  not  talking  about  Federal  con- 
trol or  Federal  influence  or  Federal 
domination  in  education.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  blue  chip  investment.  It  is 
an  investment  in  our  Nation's  most  valu- 
able resource.  It  is  an  investment  with 
a  minimum  of  risk  and  a  maximum  of 
profit.  Our  Nation  operates  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people.  It  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  and  to  remain 
a  great  nation,  the  people  must  be  an 
educated  people. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  substance  to  recent  reports  that 
some  needy  school  districts,  including 
those  in  Nevada,  will  not  receive  Federal 
funds  under  this  legislation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Nevada  will  be  allocated  an 
estimated  $1.4  million  this  coming  fiscal 
year  on  the  basic  proN'isions  of  four  titles 
in  the  bill.  It  stands  to  gain  even  more 
should  it  see  fit  to  do  so  under  another 
title.  In  addition,  my  State  will  receive 
nearly  $2  million  under  the  provisions  of 
title  I  extending  the  impacted  areas  aid. 

I  have  long  regarded  the  impact  pro- 
gram as  a  working  example  of  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  assist- 
ance to  schools  without  exerting  controls. 
The  success  of  this  program  and  the 
success  of  the  broader  aid  program  we  act 
on  today  is  tied  to  one  important 
factor — a  no-strings-attached  distribu- 
tion of  money. 

Another  important  selling  point  is  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  aid  to  schools 
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will  be  based  on  the  needs  of  under- 
privileged school  children.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  genuine  move  to  diffuse  educa- 
tion more  widely  and  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  before  in  our  Nation's  history. 
We  shall  not  see  the  benefits  immedi- 
ately, but  I  predict  the  ultimate  good  of 
this  program  will  exceed  our  greatest 
expectations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize that  a  great  deal  of  conscientious 
work  has  been  put  into  this  bill  by  a 
great  many  able  and  good  men.  I  have 
no  criticism  to  make  of  any  of  them. 
Since  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for 
the  biU  I  wish  to  state  briefly  in  the 
Record  why  I  cannot  do  so.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  some  branch  of  education 
most  of  my  life.  I  have  taught  in  high 
school:  I  have  taught  in  college.  I  have 
been  chairman  of  my  local  school  board; 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  State  board 
of  education  in  my  State.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  three  uni- 
versities or  colleges,  all  of  which  are 
sectarian  institutions. 

I  think  I  have  as  much  interest  in 
education  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
body.  But  the  mere  fact  that  I  have 
an  interest  In  education  does  not  impel 
me  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  I  think  is  wrong 
constitutionally  and  discriminatory  in 
the  method  of  its  distribution  of  public 
funds.  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  either 
of  these  aspects. 

First,  the  bill  is  wrong  constitutionally, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  it  would  make  contributions  to  sec- 
tarian institutions.  I  tried,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  to  provide  for  a  quick  and 
definite  check,  legally,  upon  that  feature 
of  the  bill.  We  were  prevented  from 
adopting  that  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment which  I  thought  was  not  only  fair, 
not  only  in  favor  of  constitutional  de- 
termination, but  was  so  stated  as  to  be 
vei-y  short  in  order  to  avoid  the  multi- 
plicity of  suits  which  might  conceivably 
result.  The  Senate  in  its  wisdom  has 
rejected  that  amendment.  I  regret  that 
decision. 

The  entire  Nation  is  talking  about  dis- 
crimination. The  bill  is  about  as  full  of 
discrimination  when  it  comes  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  bill.  Let  me  cite  a  few  figures 
for  the  record,  to  illustrate  my  position. 

I  notice  that  the  great  and  rich  State 
of  New  York — I  have  nothing  against 
that  State;  it  is  one  of  our  finest  States; 
it  used  to  be  our  State  having  the  largest 
population — is  asking  for  and  will  receive 
under  the  bill  an  amount  of  S353  a  year 
for  each  of  the  students  in  that  State 
who  is  classified  in  the  poverty  category 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
States  that  really  need  help  are  not  given 
amiihing  like  that  amount  of  help. 

West  Virginia,  the  State  from  which 
my  mother  came,  a  State  which  I  love, 
a  State  for  which  I  voted  in  connection 
with  the  Appalachia  bill — I  doubt 
whether  I  would  have  voted  for  the  Ap- 
palachia bill  but  for  the  State  of  West 
Virginia — is  a  State  which  is  now  prob- 
ably harder  pressed  economically  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  note 
from  looking  at  the  schedule  of  distribu- 


tion that  that  fine  State,  consisting  of 
good  people,  receives  $150  a  year  for 
every  pupil  falling  within  the  poverty 
categoi-y  in  that  State,  compared  with 
$353  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  vote  for  the  bill  with 
that  kind  of  discriminatory  provision  as 
between  one  of  our  richest  States,  one  of 
oui-  States  most  able  to  take  care  of  her 
own  problems,  and  a  State  which  has 
been  struggling  with  the  results  of  the 
shutdown  in  the  coal  industry  and  other 
difficulties.  I  believe  every  Senator  has 
sympathy  in  his  heart  for  the  problems 
of  the  people  of  that  State.  But  he  will 
not  show  that  sympathy  by  voting  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  raise  a 
question  concerning  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment at  this  point,  because  I  know  that 
the  two  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  ByrdI  voted 
against  amendments  that  would  have 
given  their  State  more  money.  Perhaps 
there  are  good  and  valid  reasons  why 
the  formula  as  it  is  should  exist. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  make  this  a 
personal  matter.  Each  Senator  will 
have  to  decide  this  question  in  his  own 
conscience.  I  am  merely  stating  why, 
in  my  own  conscience,  I  cannot  support 
the  bill.  I  cannot  vote  to  give  one  of 
our  greatest  and  richest  States  more  than 
twice  as  much  per  poverty-stricken  pupil 
as  would  be  received  on  behalf  of  such 
a  poverty  stricken  pupil  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  have  no  particular  complaint  about 
the  bill  so  far  as  my  own  State  is  con- 
cerned. But  let  us  consider  the  dis- 
crimination in  other  fields.  We  have 
been  talking  about  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  West  Virginia.  We  have  been 
talking  about  Mississippi  in  connection 
with  its  own  vital  problems.  I  love  Mis- 
sissippi. I  think  every  Senator  does.  It 
is  a  gi-eat  State,  having  many  wonderful 
people  and  wonderful  potentialities. 

I  find  from  looking  at  the  bill  that  the 
people  of  Mississippi  are  to  receive  under 
it  $120  a  year  for  every  poverty-stricken 
pupil  in  that  State,  compared  with  $353 
fo"  each  such  pupil  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  about  one-third  as  much.  How 
do  we  square  our  consciences  by  voting 
for  such  a  bill  containing  such  manifest 
discrimination?  I  challenge  any  Sena- 
tor to  measure  this  discrimination 
against  his  own  conscientious  views  as  to 
what  he  believes  is  right.  If  he  wants 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  he  answers  only  to 
his  own  conscience  and  to  his  own  people. 

When  I  further  examine  the  bill,  I  find 
that  it  contains  a  pattern  quite  similar 
to  what  I  have  discussed  concerning  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Mississippi.  I 
look  at  the  State  of  Alabama,  which  ad- 
joins my  State  of  Florida.  There  is  only 
an  imaginary  line  between  much  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  much  of  the  north- 
west portion  of  my  State.  We  are  one 
people.  One  cannot  tell  when  he  moves 
from  one  State  into  the  other.  When  I 
was  running  for  Governor,  I  found  myself 
on  one  occasion  mistakenly  speaking  in  a 
precinct  of  Alabama,  in  my  appeal  for 


Democratic  votes.  Obviously,  I  did  not 
get  any  there.  But  that  indicates  how 
close  together  those  two  States  are. 

Looking  at  the  formula,  I  note  that  for 
every  pupil  in  the  poverty  category  in 
the  fine  State  of  Alabama,  which  has 
certainly  been  passing  through  a  Geth- 
semane  experience  in  recent  times— I 
have  heard  many  Senators  express  sym- 
pathy for  Alabama  and  wonderment 
about  how  we  can  help  to  straighten  out 
her  problem.  What  is  needed  in  Alabama 
is  education.  The  munificent  sum  which 
will  go  to  the  State  of  Alabama  for  every 
child  in  the  poverty-stricken  category  in 
that  State  is  $140  a  year.  How  do  Sen- 
ators square  that  against  their  frequent 
expressions  that  education  is  really  at 
the  bottom  of  the  solution  of  much  of 
the  problem  that  exists  in  the  trouble- 
some field  of  civil  rights  as  between  one 
portion  of  the  Nation  and  another? 

I  could  continue  to  go  through  the  bill 
State  by  State.  I  observe  the  great 
State  which  is  the  mother  State  of  many 
of  us  in  Florida — the  State  of  Georgia, 
my  father's  State.  I  note  that  the  mu- 
nificent amount  of  $153  is  given  for 
every  poverty-stricken  child  in  Georgia, 
as  compared  with  $353  for  every  such 
child  in  the  State  of  New  York.  How  do 
Senators  in  their  consciences  square  such 
discrimination  between  a  State  which 
manifestly  needs  better  education  for 
more  children  and  a  State  which  is  well 
able  to  handle  its  own  problems  if  it 
would  only  make  up  its  own  mind  to  sup- 
ply the  fimds  to  handle  those  problems? 

I  could  continue  with  this  illustration. 
Let  us  look  at  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. $132  would  be  provided  for  every 
poverty-stricken  child  in  that  W;ate,  as 
compared  with  $353  in  the  great  Empire 
State  of  New  York.  How  would  Sena- 
tors in  their  own  consciences  square  such 
a  difference,  such  a  discrimination  be- 
tween the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to 
an  American  child  in  the  Empire  State 
of  the  South.  Georgia,  and  a  similar 
child  in  the  Empire  State  of  the  North, 
New  York?  We  cannot  square  that  dif- 
ference.   It  is  discrimination. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  longer. 
I  shall  make  one  more  comparison,  not 
because  I  have  any  ill  feeling  for  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  almost  identical 
in  population  with  my  own  State  of 
Florida.  Florida  is  the  9th  State  in 
the  Union.  Massachusetts  is  the  10th 
State.  Up  to  2  yeai's  ago,  those  posi- 
tions were  reversed. 

If  one  looks  at  the  effort  index,  he 
will  see  that  in  accordance  with  our  in- 
come in  Florida,  we  are  taxing  ourselves 
more  heavily  for  the  cause  of  education 
than  are  the  good  people  of  the  grand 
State  of  Massachusetts.  One  will  see  the 
list  incorporated  on  pages  7562-7563  of 
the  Record  of  yesterday. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  effort  index  is 
3.26  percent.  In  the  State  of  Florida, 
which  I  represent  in  part,  the  effort  in- 
dex is  4.45  percent.  We  are  taxing  our- 
selves in  accordance  with  our  capacity, 
our  wealth,  and  our  average  income  siza- 
bly  more  than  is  the  grand  State  oi 
Massachusetts  for  the  education  of  her 
children.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  her 
business.   It  is  also  our  business. 
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I  note  that  in  the  case  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  bill  would  give  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  $237  for  every  poverty- 
stricken  cliUd  in  the  State,  out  of  the 
Federal  largess  supplied  out  of  the 
pockets  of  all  of  our  people  in  all  the 
States,  whereas  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
$194  would  be  given  to  that  State,  or  a 
difference  of  more  than  $40. 

I  make  no  complaint  of  that.  Florida 
is  not  a  supplicant  here.  It  is  not  a  sup- 
plicant anywhere.  We  shall  pay  our  own 
way.  I  call  attention  to  this  because  it 
is  such  a  manifest  discrimination.  It  is 
a  difference  which  cannot  be  explained 
logically,  a  difference  which  is  not  ex- 
plained by  the  bill. 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  which  makes 
such  manifest  discriminations.  I  could 
go  into  some  of  the  poorer  States  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  I  shall  not  do 
so.  One  can  look  them  up  for  himself. 

In  the  same  list,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  other  States  are  being  less  generously 
treated  than  are  the  richer  States  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  oth- 
ers which  I  might  mention.  I  have  noth- 
ing against  any  of  those  States. 

I  am  willing  to  help  any  of  those  States 
get  anything  which  they  have  a  right 
to  get. 

Mr.  President,  they  do  not  have  a  right 
to  receive  out  of  the  Federal  funds  better 
treatment  for  their  poverty-stricken 
children  than  is  received  by  any  poverty- 
stricken  children  in  other  States.  I  shall 
never  agree  to  such  a  principle.  I  can 
never  vote  for  such  a  bill.  I  will  not  vote 
for  such  a  bill,  in  spite  of  my  interest  in 
education. 

I  wanted  the  record  to  show  why  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  and  why  I  shall 
vote  against  it  on  passage. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ]MORTON.  As  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  a  great  State,  can  the  Senator 
tell  us  wJiether  the  State  of  Florida  has 
an  equalization  program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  has.  I  helped  to 
set  it  up  when  I  was  Governor.  I  ap- 
pointed the  committee  from  which  the 
.orogram  arose,  and  as  a  result  my  own 
county,  which  happens  to<4iMf^  wealthy 
one  comparatively — not  by  the  standards 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  Massachu- 
setts—is of  help  out  of  its  taxes  to  those 
counties  which  are  not  so  fortunately 
situated  in  our  own  Stater 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  such  a  program  in  our  State.  The 
afiiuent  counties  receive  less  than  the 
poorer  counties.  I  happen  to  come  from 
one  of  the  affluent  counties.  We  receive 
far  less  than  do  some  of  the  poorer 
counties.  I  think  it  is  right.  Senators 
'ill  agree  that  this  is  the  basis  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  late 
great  Senator  from  Ohio  had,  that  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  program  should  be 
based  on  a  need. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  bill  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  need. 

It  would  merely  transfer  from  the  local 
government  to  the  Federal  Goverrmaent 
the  responsibility  for  education  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  levels. 

Por  those  reasons,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida.    He  has  made  a 


great  contribution  to  this  debate.  I 
hope  that  his  position  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  did  not  mention  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 

I  note  that  it  draws,  likewise,  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  $150  as  compared  to  $353 
in  the  case  of  New  York,  for  each  pov- 
erty-stricken child  in  that  State. 

I  know  something  about  east  Ken- 
tucky. I  know  something  about  the 
problems  there.  Many  of  my  people  live 
in  West  Virginia,  just  across  the  line 
from  east  Kentucky.  I  have  been  in  east 
Kentucky.  If  there  is  any  place  which  is 
comparable  to  some  of  the  States  which 
I  have  mentioned  which  do  need  educa- 
tion, it  is  east  Kentucky. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator,  looking 
at  the  parsimonious  treatment  under 
this  bill  of  the  States  which  really  need 
increased  educational  opportunity  for 
children  in  the  poverty  category,  and 
then  looking  at  the  amount  proix)sed  to 
be  given  to  the  States  that  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  children, 
could  possibly  vote  for  this  bill. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  foundation  pro- 
gram, we  not  only  have  a  sharing  of 
revenue  up  to  a  standard  which  we  re- 
gard as  the  minimiun  amount  which 
every  child  should  have,  but  we  also  have 
a  requirement  that  even  poor  counties 
must  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  own 
situation. 

I  mention  that  in  connection  with  the 
disparate  efforts  made  by  so  many  States 
shown  on  this  list  to  take  care  of  their 
own  problems.  They  ask  to  be  given 
much  larger  sums  than  are  proposed  to 
be  given  under  the  bill  to  States  which 
really  have  this  educational  problem  and 
which  are  entitled  to  have  some  help  in 
curing  it. 

I  am  one  of  the  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  bill  offered  by  the  great  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  great  former 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft,  because 
an  effort  was  made  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  aid  should  be  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  where  aid  was 
needed.  In  accordance  with  aid,  this 
bill  does  no  such  thing.  It  cannot  be 
justified  as  doing  any  such  thing  by 
anyone  who  looks  at  the  table  of  figures 
showing  what  would  be  received. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  raising  that 
question. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
child  might  come  from  a  family  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $2,000,  and  still  be 
in  one  of  the  greatest  school  districts  in 
the  country?  That  does  not  deny  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  that  child.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  so  well 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  the  other  day, 
1.7  percent  of  the  people  of  Knox  County, 
Ky..  have  an  income  of  $10,000.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  in  Montgomery  County. 
Md.,  there  is  a  median  income  of  some 
89,700. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  helping  school  districts  that  are  real- 
ly wealthy.  This  is  not  the  equalization 
bill  that  Senator  Taft  was  for.     This 


will  not  raise  educational  standards.  We 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
cost  of  education  5  percent  this  year,  10 
percent  next  year,  15  percent  next  year, 
20  percent  next  year.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  over 
the  whole  cost  of  primary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  bill  is  about  as 
far  removed  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  the  Senator  has  mentioned  as  it 
could  be.  I  shall  never  forget  the  elo- 
quent speech  made  by  the  late  Senator 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Thomas,  in  support  of 
the  bill.  He  pointed  out  that  under  that 
bill  we  were  trying  to  assure  minimum 
reasonable  standards  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  the  boys  and  girls,  wher- 
ever they  were.  I  voted  for  that  bill. 
I  was  commended  for  it  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  because  it 
was  clear  that  in  my  own  State  we  would 
pay  more  than  we  would  get.  That  is 
in  the  Record.  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  it. 
I  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  it  now.  I 
voted  for  similar  measures  in  my  own 
State  as  between  counties.  But  I  can- 
not vote  for  a  bill  which  is  so  discrimi- 
natory and  which  gives  greater  relief 
where  it  is  not  needed  and  a  pittance 
where  real  relief  is  needed. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  this  bill  is  so  maladjusted, 
because  it  is  one  great  leap  forward  for 
control  of  local  affairs  by  the  Federal 
Government,  because  it  does  not  reach 
equitably  to  the  States  that  need  it,  and 
because  of  the  political  manipulation 
emanating  from  the  White  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate,  the  adamant  refusal  of 
those  who  sponsor  the  bill  to  accept 
amendments,  though  admitting  on  the 
floor  that  many  of  these  amendments 
were  meritorious,  but  that  on  the  no- 
amendment  philosophy  they  should  be 
voted  down,  and  because  it  is  a  further 
step  to  take  control  of  American  educa- 
tion away  from  the  local  communities, 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

In  voicing  my  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  I  do  not  diminish  in  any 
way  my  lifelong  supix)rt  for  better  schools 
and  better  education,  but  I  do  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  prime  responsibility 
for  education  in  local  areas,  such  as 
States  and  school  districts,  and  I  also 
express  my  concern  over  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  controls  over  the  edu- 
cational system  of  our  country.  Some  of 
the  reasons,  in  short,  why  I  must  oppose 
this  bill,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  un- 
doubtedly will  pass  by  a  big  majority,  are 
as  follows : 

First.  The  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  the  evening  before  it  was 
taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
consideration  and  with  no  opportunity 
to  even  read  the  committee  report  before 
action  began  on  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
complicated,  far  reaching,  and  its  provi- 
sions are  little  understood  by  many 
Members. 

Second.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  administration  had  issued  what 
amounted  to  orders  that  no  amendments 
were  to  be  adopted,  regardless  of  merit, 
and  none  were  adopted  either  by  the 
committee  or  on  the  floor.  The  Record 
shows  that  on  many  occasions  advocates 
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of  the  bill  stated  that  certain  amend- 
ments were  most  desirable  but  the  no- 
amendment  order  would  be  carried  out. 

Third.  The  bill  actually  keeps  full 
control  of  the  program  and  the  money 
in  the  Federal  Government,  with  no 
really  effective  voice  in  the  local  area, 
other  than  so-called  consultation  and 
amendments  which  would  give  the  States 
and  local  areas  a  constructive  approval 
of  the  programs  was  defeated. 

Fourth.  The  bill  proposes  to  go  into 
eveiT  school  district  to  control  and  direct 
all  programs,  and  even  into  the  textbook 
field,  and  it  certainly  lays  the  basis  for 
Federal  control  over  our  educational  sys- 
tem by  Washington. 

Fifth.  Under  the  bill,  the  States  will 
increasingly  lose  the  responsibility  and 
control  over  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Sixth.  The  allocation  of  funds  per 
child  is  unfair  in  proportion  to  the  local 
State  effort  in  support  of  education,  and 
amendments  to  correct  this  deficiency 
were  defeated.  This  unfair  allocation  is 
significantly  applicable  to  my  own  State. 

Seventh.  There  is  a  serious  constitu- 
tional question  involved  in  this  bill  as  to 
the  allocation  and  use  of  funds,  but  an 
amendment  to  permit  judicial  review  was 
defeated. 

Altogether  this  bill  represents  a  dan- 
gerous innovation  in  our  State-Federal 
relationship,  and  from  a  legistlative 
standpoint  it  represents  unconscionable 
strong-arm  methods  used  by  the  admin- 
istration, coupled  with  a  surrender  of  the 
deliberative  process  and  the  obligation  of 
correcting  manifest  weaknesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  must  an- 
nounce that  I  cannot  support  or  vote 
for  H.R.  2362. 

I  participated  actively  in  the  weeks  of 
hearings  before  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  faith- 
fully attended  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  meetings.  I  endeavored  to 
make  constructive  suggestions  where  I 
detected  weaknesses  in  the  bill  or  objec- 
tionable provisions.  I  offered  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  bill  and  to  make 
it  conform  more  nearly  with  its  expressed 
intent.  I  think  Senators  can  imagine 
my  frustration  when  every  effort  was  met 
with  the  warning:  "The  Senate  cannot 
change  the  House-passed  bill.  You  can- 
not change  a  title,  a  section,  a  subsec- 
tion, a  phrase,  a  word,  a  period,  or  even  a 
comma  of  this  bill.  You  must  swallow  it 
in  one  big  gulp  or  not  at  all." 

I  have  long  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  education  of  our  children 
from  kindergarten  through  college  and 
the  graduate  level.  As  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  State  Legislature  and  an  inter- 
ested citizen,  I  worked  hard  on  obtaining 
tax  credits  for  the  expenses  of  education 
and  financing  our  local  schools.  I  con- 
tinued this  work  while  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  while  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  have  pushed  hard, 
particularly  for  tax  credits  for  the  ex- 
penses of  higher  education. 

Since  being  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  supported  and  voted  for  the 
strengthening  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  vocational  education. 
I  have  also  supported  and  voted  for  im- 


pacted areas  legislation  which  channels 
Federal  funds  into  specific  areas  of  need 
that  have  already  been  pinpointed.  But 
however,  you  view  it,  H.R.  2362  is  a  mas- 
sive Federal  aid  program  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  It  paints  the 
entire  field  with  a  broad  brush;  and  con- 
trary to  statements  by  its  supporters,  it 
does  not  pinpoint  the  aid  in  areas  of  real 
need. 

I  have  four  basic  objections  to  this  bill : 

Title  I  purports  to  grant  $1  billion  to 
aid  educationally  deprived  children  or 
those  who  come  from  low-income 
families.  Actually  it  would  further  en- 
rich the  wealthy  counties  and  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  less  fortunate  coun- 
ties and  States. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  it  was 
my  hope  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
would  have  a  chance  to  work  its  will  and 
to  work  out  fair  and  equitable  legislation. 
I  hoped  that  we  could  provide  the  in- 
centive for  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  to  develop  new  programs,  tech- 
niques and  ideas  in  order  to  increase  the 
educational  opportunities  for  those  who 
do  not  receive  the  necessary  stimulus  in 
their  homes  or  in  their  present  local 
school  systems.  I  strongly  believe  that 
equality  of  opportunity  should  be  fur- 
thered not  only  in  voting  rights,  jobs, 
and  in  religious  fields,  but  in  the  educa- 
tional field  as  well.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  accomplish  this  based 
upon  the  number  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  in  a  State  combined 
with  the  State's  present  effort  in  this 
field.  However,  as  we  all  know,  this  was 
defeated  as  were  all  other  amendments 
because  the  "powers  that  be"  decided 
that  there  will  be  no  amendments  to  this 
bill.  Instead  w^e  have  legislatively  frozen 
into  an  American  crazy  quilt  the  in- 
equities and  the  disparities  now  pres- 
ent between  the  various  States  and 
school  districts.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  once  we  begin  to  make  grants  under 
the  allocation  foimula  now  in  the  bill, 
we  will  have  to  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  change  the  formula,  even  when  the 
poorer  States  and  local  school  districts 
discover  the  inequities. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  more  glaring  examples  of  what  I 
have  been  talking  about.  Representative 
Edith  Green,  in  her  testimony  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  pointed  out: 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  other  examples  at 
the  county  level.  In  Dallas  County,  Ala., 
where  Selma  is  located,  we  have  about  5,259 
poor  children  as  defined  in  this  bill.  And 
Monroe  County  in  New  York  has  4,684— 
approximately  the  same  number.  Now  in 
recent  days  we  have  heard  much  about 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  the  urgent  needs  in  that 
area.  And  yet  we  have  designed  a  formula 
in  the  bill  which  would  provide  a  total  of 
$736,260  for  Dallas  County  in  Alabama  and 
$1,925,708  for  Monroe  County  in  New  York 
when  both  of  the  counties  have  almost  the 
same  number  of  children.    Is  this  Justice? 

Let  me  take  two  other  counties.  Sun- 
flower County  in  Mississippi  has  6,184  poor 
children  (as  defined  in  this  bill)  and  under 
this  formula  they  would  receive  $745,173. 
Westchester  County  in  New  York  with  a 
much  higher  per  capita  income  has  6,210 
poor  children  (as  defined  in  this  bill) — ap- 
proximately the  same  number  as  In  Sun- 
flower County,  Miss.  And  yet  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  would  get  $2,189,026  as  com- 
pared with  $745,173  for  Sunflower  County. 


Miss.  If  I  may  be  permitted.  Congressman 
CoLMEB,  I  can  only  suggest  that  apparently 
the  drafters  of  this  legislation  were  saying 
that  the  educational  needs  and  programs 
in  Westchester  and  Monroe  Counties  in  New 
York  were  much  greater — 21/2  to  3  times  as 
great — as  in  Sunflower  County,  Miss.,  and 
in  Dallas  County,  Ala. 

Unfortunately,  these  examples  are  not 
isolated  exceptions — they  are  typical  of 
the  entire  allocation  of  $1  billion  under 
title  I.  Under  my  allocation  amendment 
Dallas  County,  Ala.,  would  have  received 
$1,051,800  instead  of  $736,260;  Monroe 
County,  N.Y.,  would  have  received  $978,- 
956  instead  of  $1,925,708;  Sunflower 
County,  Miss.,  would  have  received  $1,- 
508,  896  instead  of  $745,173;  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  would  have  received 
$1,297,890  instead  of  $2,189,026.  In  our 
own  7  State  area,  Colorado  will  receive 
$223  per  child,  Utah  $187  per  child,  New 
Mexico  $220  per  child,  Arizona  $227, 
Wyoming  $253  per  child,  Nebraska  $188 
per  child,  and  Kansas  S218  per  child. 
Why?  Are  the  children  so  different? 
Is  this  justice?  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  these  comparisons,  but  I  think  that 
everybody  who  has  a  basic  knowledge 
of  mathematics  can  get  the  point. 

I  am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  needy 
children  of  the  Southern,  Central,  and 
Western  States  on  the  altar  of  the 
wealthy  industrial  States  in  the  East. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  with  the 
bill's  language  which  extends  Federal  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools.  Debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  has  clearly 
shown  that  there  is  no  agreement  among 
proponents,  much  less  the  opponents 
of  such  aid.  But  the  provisions 
for  public  aid  to  private  and  sectarian 
institutions  are  there,  nevertheless,  and 
no  amount  of  debate  or  language  in  com- 
mittee reports  is  going  to  avoid  the  seri- 
ous constitutional  problems.  The  con- 
stitutions of  41  States  explicitly  prohibit 
public  aid  or  funds  to  private  or  sec- 
tarian institutions.  I  am  not  impressed 
with  statements  by  the  bill's  supporters 
that  the  aid  goes  to  the  children  in  pri- 
vate or  sectarian  schools  and  not  to  the 
institutions  themselves.  We  are  walking 
a  constitutional  tightrope  with  such 
arguments,  and  I  fear  that  many  States 
like  my  own  State  of  Colorado  may  be 
prohibited  from  receiving  any  funds  un- 
der title  I  because  of  the  requirement  of 
section  205(a)(2)  of  the  bill  that  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  including  special 
educational  services  and  arrangements 
in  which"\  children  in  private  and  sec- 
tarian schools  can  participate.  This 
danger  is  succinctly  expressed  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Edith  Green  in  her  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee: ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  eliminate  con- 
troversy but  what  we  do  accomplish  per- 
haps is  to  shift  this  controversy  from  the 
Congress  to  the  local  community.  This  may 
have  a  very  divisive,  a  very  disruptive  effect 
in  a  community  and  actually  harm  local 
educational  efforts. 

Since  there  is  no  limitation  in  this  bill  on 
which  services  may  be  provided  and  where, 
there  will  be  no  limitation  on  the  pressures 
placed  on  the  local  school  boards.  And  as  a 
result  of  our  action,  school  board  niemDers 
may  be  appointed  or  elected  on  the  sole  oas^ 
of  their  religious  affiliation  and  beliefs,  xms 
could  set  the  ecumenical  movement  bacK  i 
years. 
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Amendments  similar  to  language  con- 
tained in  the  Aid  to  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  were  offered  in  order  to  try 
to  eliminate  this  danger,  but  these  met 
the  same  fate  as  did  all  other  construc- 
tive amendments.  It  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable  that  the  supporters  of  vari- 
ous educational  institutions  backed  by 
their  respective  religious  denominations 
will  be  once  again  fighting  each  other  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  and  thus 
more  divisiveness  will  be  created. 

Our  State  and  local  educational  sys- 
tems have  made  great  strides  in  improv- 
ing educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren, particularly  since  World  War  II 
when  our  population  began  to  burgeon. 
During  the  past  10  years  almost  700,000 
additional  classrooms  have  been  con- 
structed and  local  school  districts  have 
bonded  themselves  on  the  average  of  al- 
most $3  billion  per  year  to  pay  for  them. 
Yet  here  we  are  superimposing  a  new 
and  massive  Federal  program  on  top  of 
these  efforts  despite  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  pupils  in  the  classrooms  has  sharply 
decreased  as  the  first  wave  of  World  War 
n  children  are  now  graduating  from 
high  school. 

Starting  salaries  for  teachers  have  in- 
creased substantially,  and  the  local  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  supported 
this  effort  willingly,  recognizing  that 
education  under  our  system  of  local  con- 
trols is  the  key  to  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  and  the 
fulfillment  of  our  wish  for  a  true  land 
of  opportunity.  This  bill  as  now  drawn 
is  the  first  step  in  the  breakdown  of  this 
system  and  the  realization  of  our  high- 
est goals. 

One  of  my  most  serious  and  funda- 
mental misgivings  about  this  bill  is  the 
degree  and  extent  of  centralized  control 
which  it  will  grant  the  Central  Govern- 
ment over  heretofore  locally  controlled 
education.  Local  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
way  of  life.  Perhaps  in  no  other  area  of 
endeavor  is  the  principle  of  local  control 
so  vitally  important.  Remember  we  are 
dealing  with  children— they  are  not 
"little  men  and  women"  who  only  require 
time  to  grow  into  responsible  and  mature 
men  and  women.  They  need  facts  and 
theories,  ideas  and  problems  to  work, 
and  most  important  of  all  guidance  and 
sympathetic  counseling.  I  will  always 
believe  that  these  needs  can  best  be  at- 
tended to  if  they  are  controlled  and  su- 
pervised on  the  local  and  State  level  with 
a  minimum  of  outside  interference. 

Nevertheless,  taken  as  an  integrated 
whole  of  interrelated  titles,  H.R.  2362 
draws  a  pattern  for  Federal  power  over 
educational  research  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment, a  "national  network" — Com- 
missioner Keppel's  phrase — of  educa- 
tional laboratories  and  demonstration 
centers,  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach 
the  new  curriculums  and  what  the  goals 
of  American  education  should  be.  Title 
I  of  H.R.  2362,  according  to  its  sponsors, 
is  innocent  of  any  Federal  control  what- 
soever— except  for  the  quite  proper  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  spent.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  turn  to  pages  6  and  7  of  the  House  re- 
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port  and  note  the  many  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  money  to  aid  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  may  be  used: 

The  committee  also  received  testimony 
from  witnesses  as  to  the  following  possible 
programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
children: 

Inservice  training  for  teachers. 
Additional   teaching  personnel   to   reduce 
class  size. 

Teacher  aids  and  instructional  secretaries. 
Supervisory  personnel  and  full-time  spe- 
cialists for  improvement  of  instruction  and  to 
provide  related  pupil  services. 

Institutes  for  training  teachers  In  special 
skills. 

Employment  of  consultants  for  Improve- 
ment of  program. 

Programs  to  train  teacher  aids. 
Supplementary  instructional  materials. 
Curriculum  materials  center  for  disadvan- 
taged children. 
Classes  for  talented  elementary  students. 
Special  classes  for  physically  handicapped, 
disturbed,  and  socially  maladjusted  children. 
Preschool  training  programs. 
Remedial  programs,  especially  In  reading 
and  mathematics. 

Enrichment  programs  for  grades  1,  2,  and 
3  on  Saturday  mornings  and  during  summer. 
Programed  instruction. 
Instructional    media    centers    to    provide 
modern  equipment  and  materials. 

English  programs  for  non-English-speaking 
children. 

Special  audiovisuals  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Programs  for  the  early  identification  and 
prevention  of  dropouts. 

Increased  guidance  services  for  pupils  and 
families. 

School-Job  coordinators. 
Home    and    school   visitors    and/or   social 
workers. 

Early  Identification  of  gifted  and  handi- 
capped among  disadvantaged. 
Supplemental  health  and  food  services. 
Language  laboratories,  science  and  reading 
laboratories,  laboratories  for  modern  instruc- 
tion in  other  subject  areas. 

School  health,  psychiatric,  and  psycholog- 
ical services. 

Provision  of  clothing,  shoes,  books  where 
necessary. 

Financial  assistance  to  needy  high  school 
pupils. 

School  plant  improvements — elementary 
school  science  laboratories,  libraries,  kitch- 
ens, and  cafeterias. 

Eqxiip  elementary  classrooms  for  television 
and  radio  instruction. 

Purchase  of  musical  recordings  of  classi- 
cal nature,  and  recordings  of  poems  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Mobile  learning  centers. 
Educational  summer  camps. 
College  coaching  classes. 
Arts  and  crafts  programs  dviring  summer 
vacation. 

Summer  school  and  day  camp. 
Summer  programs  for  development  of  lan- 
guage skills. 

Full-day  sxmomer  school. 
Shop  and  library  facilities  availablfe  after 
regular  school  hours. 

Work  experience  programs. 
On-the-job  training  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Field  trii>s  for  cultural  and  educational  de- 
velopment. 

Expansion  of  libraries  in  major  disciplines. 
Scheduling  of  concerts,  dramas,  and  lec- 
tures:  mobile  art  exhibits  and  libraries. 

Saturday  morning  special  opporttmlty 
classes. 

Bookmobiles — home  oriented. 
Afterschool  study  centers. 
Preschool  pupil  transportation. 
Pupil  exchange  programs   (semester,  year, 
summer) . 


The  above  enumeration  is  not  Intended  in 
any  way  to  limit  the  possible  uses  of  funds 
by  the  local  school  district  in  improving  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondly  education. 
However,  the  listing  is  illustrative  of  the 
many  possibilities  for  uses  of  funds  whlcli 
are  already  being  considered  and  conducted 
by  educators. 

Now,  who  is  to  do  all  this  measuring 
and  evaluating  of  the  federally  financed 
programs?  Presumably  the  local  and 
State  school  ofiBcials.  But,  if  we  turn  to 
the  bill,  we  find  that  under  title  V, 
grants  to  strengthen  State  departments 
of  education,  it  provides  for  exchange  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  OflBce  of 
Education  and  the  States.  We  also  find 
that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  granted  would  be 
"support  for  statewide  programs  de- 
signed to  measure  the  educational 
achievement  of  pupils." 

In  other  words,  Federal  employees — 
members  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner's 
staff — will  assist,  if  not  actually  direct, 
the  evaluation  of  all  of  the  programs 
under  title  I. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  having 
his  representatives  in  the  States  greatly 
increases  the  Commissioner's  power  un- 
der this  title. 

Under  title  II,  "Library  Resources, 
Textbooks,  and  other  Instructional  Ma- 
terials," the  U.S.  Commissioner  not  only 
is  empowered  to  insist  on  detailed  State 
plans,  but  he  is  given  direct  control  over 
distribution  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  so  forth,  to  parochial  and 
other  private  schoolchildren  in  States 
which  forbid  such  distribution. 

The  bypassing  of  State  government 
and  the  selection  and  issuance  of  text- 
books to  private  schoolchildren  unnec- 
essarily increases  the  Commissioner's 
power. 

With  respect  to  State  plans  for  distri- 
bution of  library  resources,  the  Commis- 
sioner's representatives  in  the  States  un- 
der title  V,  would  be  in  position  to  report 
directly  to  the  Commissioner  and  fur- 
ther increase  his  unnecessary  power. 

Under  title  HI,  "Supplementary  Edu- 
cation Center  and  Services,"  the  U.S. 
Commission  is  empowered  to  by-pass  the 
State  governments  and  make  direct 
grants  to  agencies  that  submit  plans 
consistent  with  criteria  written  into  the 
bill  and  such  other  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner in  his  discretion  may  estabUsh. 
Under  titles  I  and  n,  the  Commission- 
er's power  over  title  m  programs  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  having  his  repre- 
sentatives in  the  States  under  title  V. 
It  w  ould  facilitate  his  operation  of  what 
might  well  amount  to  a  separate  Federal- 
local  school  system  competing  while  co- 
existing with  the  State-local  systems  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Under  title  IV,  which  amends  and  ex- 
tends the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  the 
Commission  is  again  authorized  to  by- 
pass State  governments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  title  V, 
"Grants  To  Strengthen  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education,"  a  title  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  grossly  misnamed.  I  believe, 
although  some  $25  million  would  be 
granted  to  the  States  allegedly  to 
strengthen  their  departments  of  educa- 
tion, that  title  V  would  considerably 
weaken  the  independence  of  the  States 
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in  the  field  of  education  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner not  only  under  all  other  titles  of 
H.R.  2362  but  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  outlining  my  reasons 
for  opposing  this  bill.  I  do  not  intend  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  the  motives  of  any- 
one who  supports  this  bill.  As  I  have 
said.  I  have  studied  the  bill  carefully  and 
thoroughly  and  have  tried  conscien- 
tiously to  improve  it.  I  do  not  tliink 
anyone  can  say  that  I  have  not  done  my 
homework. 

There  are  many  professional  educa- 
tors, various  groups,  and  interested  citi- 
zens who  support  this  bill.  No  doubt 
th^-  sincerely  believe  that  its  passage 
will  help  solve  the  perplexing  problems 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
But  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  they  fail 
to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  We  might 
characterize  the  whole  counti-y  as  the 
forest  and  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  as  the  trees.  Each  tree  wants 
to  grow,  prosper,  and  progress  as  best  it 
can  and  it  must  constantly  compete  for 
the  resources  to  do  so.  Similarly,  the 
States  and  local  school  systems  must 
compete  for  local  financing  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  increasing  population,  new 
techniques  and  methods,  and  new  edu- 
cational facilities  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  resultant  demands. 

But  I  remind  them  that  Federal  aid  is 
simply  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
extracted  from  all  of  us  in  the  fonn  of 
Federal  taxes.  It  is  not  "pennies  from 
heaven."  It  is  money  earned  by  sweat 
and  toil — the  very  resource  which  has 
made  this  country  great.  As  the  pro- 
grams under  this  bill  begin  to  grow,  more 
and  more  taxes  will  have  to  be  extracted 
from  all  of  us  to  pay  for  them,  thus  leav- 
ing a  smaller  tax  base  in  the  States  to 
take  care  of  other  needs.  And  let  me 
also  remind  them  that  the  control  and 
direction  of  their  education  systems  will 
be  trarsfeiTed  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment as  surely  as  the  night  follov.'s  the 
day.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves — the 
seeds  of  this  control  and  direction  are 
in  this  bill  and  they  will  grow. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  reluctantly 
and  because  of  the  complete  unwilling- 
ness of  this  administration  to  permit  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  fulfill  its  constitutional 
role  in  our  system  of  government,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot 
support  the  bill.  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
.which  "w'ill  make  the  rich  richer,  the  poor 
poorer,  will  v.alk  through  the  Federal 
cash  register  with  the  taxpayers'  funds, 
will  create  a  situation  where  those  who 
are  economically  most  unable  to  get  an 
adequate  education  get.  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  far  less  than  those  who  are  far 
more  affluent;  a  bill  which  may  disrupt 
the  entire  local  school  administrative 
system  in  this  country  and  may  pit  one 
religion  against  another  in  an  effort  to 
get  their  share  of  taxpayers'  funds. 
These  problems  could  have  been  solved. 
This  bill  could  have  become  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  increasing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  underprivi- 
leged in  this  country,  but  the  arbitrary, 
fearful  attitude  of  this  administration 
has  prevented  such  results. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  against  the  formula  used 


for  the  distribution  of  funds  under  title  I 
of  this  bill.  So  that  each  Senator  may 
know  how  much  his  State  will  receive  for 
each  child  of  school  age  in  his  State  from 
this  title,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert a  table  in  the  Record. 

With  respect  to  other  points  raised,  I 
note  only  that  the  language  on  page  12 
of  H.R.  2362  is  completely  clear.  It 
reads: 

(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  con- 
trol of  funds  provided  under  this  title,  and 
title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be 
in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  in  this  title,  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Ainount  per  school-age  (5  to  17)  child  (Apr. 
I.  1960)  of  total  estimated  amounts  under 
title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  H.R.  2362 


Total  esti- 

ntired  :imount, 

title  I 


Apr.  1, 
19(10,  total 
school- 
ape  (5  to 
17)  popu- 
lation 


I'nited  States  j 
and  outlying  i 
:ire;is '^l.  O'.O.  082, 973 


Thousands 
44.  7l'S 


Amount 
per  sichool- 
.lee  (.i  to 
17)  child 


$23.70 


?0  States  and 
the  District    ' 
of  I'oluml'ia.    1,038,881.314 


Alabama 

Al:iska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

("alifornia 

Colorado -- 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Floriiia 

Georeia 

Hawaii -- 

Idaho... 

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana.- 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

>Iichipan 

.Minnesota 

^lis^issippi 

Missouri 

.Montana 

Nei'raiika 

Nevada 

Xew  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Xew  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreeon 

♦Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island — 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tenne.<see 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wiusliineton 

West  Virpinia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of 
Columbia 


43.881 


.\merican 

Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam.     

Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Islands. 


31, 738. 000 

1.430.938 

9. 7^7, 481 

21.  OiV.  002 

73. 14%  300 

8.4.M,  no 

7. 17.\172 

I.Wk"',  ^.il 
27,98<>.230 
34.  .^17. 871 

2. 127,  .=iS.i 

2.311.3>2 
43,3.10,809 
18,772.978 
17;32\2r4 

9.  7,=.2,  73(1 
28, 21  .'i,  1.^0 
37, 904, '234 

3,907,197 
14..3.-ti.074 
13. 988, 7r4 
32, 729, 320 
20.  87ti,  (177 
28,  0-JS,  704 
2tl,  8*1(1,  7.",T 

3. 7.-0. 273 

H,  7'.*3.  lf.9 
t>."8. 1.84 

l.fiO;*,  796 
20. 19H,  092 

8,931,.V.0 

91,893.2.=a 

48.  .156,  000 

•  .i.0f,9.fil0 

3fi.  708,  f.99 

15.  .59^,  191'. 
7. 893, 807 

49,519,506 

3, 746, 500 

25, 519, 125 

6,249,152 

31,092,525 

74,580,018 

2,627,783 

1,  .1.56, 327 

29, 433, 775 

11,27.1,168 

15,741.450 

16,  078. 428 
1,470,960 

4,63.3,354 


21,201,659 


900 

,15 

3,10 

474 

3,701 
440 
.182 
108 

1.140 

1,  W\ 
170 
186 

2,309 

1,  i.ir. 

(■*0 
525 
798 
893 
240 
770 

1. 160 

1,990 
.8<)7 
(126 
993 
177 
340 
(16 
144 

1,368 
273 

3,f45 

1.248 
172 

2.369 
572 
445 

2,627 
192 
698 
179 
921 

2.477 

2.56 

98 

1.006 

712 

.106 

9M 

87 

142 


8 


19 

810 

10 


23. 67 

35. 26 
26.  a> 
27.88 
44.  .10 
19.  75 
19  21 
12. 33 
18.21 
24. 47 
32.  .13 
12.  .12 
12.43 
18.78 
16. 24 
2.1.48 
18.  .18 
35. 36 
42. 45 
16.  -28 
IS.  64 
12.06 
16. 45 
24.08 
44.77 
27. 06 
21.19 
19.98 
9.97 
11.18 
14. 76 
32.  72 
25.  21 
38.91 
29.74 
15. 50 
27.27 
17.74 
18.85 
19.51 
36.56 
34.91 
33.76 
30.11 
10.26 
15.88 
29.26 
15.84 
31.11 
16.34 
16.91 

32.63 


25.03 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  tre- 
mendous impetus  which  the  Senate  has 
tonight,  through  its  vote  on  sending  H.R. 
2362  to  the  President  for  signature,  given 
the  education  of  those  young  people  in 
our  elementary  and  secondai-y  schools 
who  need  it  the  most  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  the  Nation. 

There,  are  a  great  many  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  achieve  this  result.  I  caimot  possibly 
in  the  short  space  of  time  that  I  have, 
adequately  express  to  each  of  them  my 
personal  appreciation  as  floor  manager 
of  this  bill  for  their  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious sei-vice  and  help. 

My  fii-st  thanks  go  to  my  majority 
leader  who  has  given  me  magnificent 
support  in  this  joint  endeavor.  Senator 
Mansfield  could  not  have  done  more,  or 
more  effectively,  to  make  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  great  educational  advance  a 
reality. 

I  do  wish,  however,  as  I  have  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  renew  my  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfara  the  most 
distinguished  senior  Senatoy  from  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Senator  Lister  Hill's 
name  will  grow  in  luster  ov^r  the  years 
as  the  truly  great  magnitude  of  his  con- 
tribution to  education  legislation  assumes 
its  proper  perspective  in  relation  to  his 
equally  magnificent  record  in  the  field  of 
health. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  say  now  what  every 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  in  the  Sen- 
ate knows  in  his  heart — the  work  of  a 
subcommittee  is  not  the  work  of  its  chair- 
man. He  is  but  one  member  of  a  team 
of  hardworking  men  equally  dedicated  to 
the  cause  they  seiTe.  No  subcommittee 
chaiiTnan  could  ever  ask  for  a  more  loyal 
backing,  more  assiduous  performance  of 
duty,  than  I  have  been  privileged  to  re- 
ceive from  my  colleagues.  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  cannot  be  repaid  to 
Senator  Hill,  to  Senator  McNam.'vra.  Sen- 
ator YARBOROtJGH.  Senator  Cl.ark.  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  and  Senator  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  on  the  majority  side.  Each 
was  more  than  diligent.  Each  was  dedi- 
cated to  getting  the  best  bill  possible 
piloted  through  safely  from  hearings  to 
passage  tonight. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Prouty],  to  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  and  to  the  effec- 
tive junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicKl,  whose  searching  questions 
caused  us  to  inquire  most  carefully  into 
the  matters  before  us.  The  members  of 
the  minority  on  the  subcommittee 
worked  hard  and  they  are  imprinted  in 
the  listing  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  again 
a  hallmark  of  educational  legislation  in 
the  Senate  is  the  truly  bipartisan  nature 
of  our  operations.  While  we  cannot  in 
every  instance  agree  in  full  with  the  way 
in  which  educational  policy,  through 
legislation,  is  formulated,  we  have  found 
ourselves  most  happily  in  agreement  up- 
on subcommittee  procedure,  which  has 
expedited  consideration  of  the  substan- 
tive matters. 
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But  education  legislation  is  not  solely  a 
prerogative  of  a  subcommittee  or  even 
of  the  full  committee  having  jurisdiction 
and  here  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Wil- 
luMs  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Pell,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  of  Massachusets  and  Sen- 
ator Nelson  of  Wisconsin  as  well  as  our 
new  colleagues  Senator  Murphy  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Senator  Fannin  of  Arizona 
on  the  minority.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
every  Senator  is  vitally  concerned.  The 
Record  of  our  debate  on  H.R.  2362  will, 
I  am  sure,  fully  substantiate  that  state- 
ment. The  contributions  in  floor  debate 
made  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  were  materially  helpful.  Many  of 
those  Senators  who  participated  actively 
in  the  debate  are  men  and  women  who 
have  retained  their  abiding  interest  in 
our  work  even  though  they  may  serve  the 
Senate  on  other  committees.  Some  like 
Senator  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut, 
brought  it  with  them  when  they  came. 

But  Senators  do  not  serve  their  States 
and  the  Nation  singlehandedly.  They 
have  staff  associates  upon  whom  they 
rely.  Senator  Mansfield  and  the  Senate 
are  ably  served  by  Frank  Valeo,  our  sec- 
retary to  the  majority.  I  want  to  thank 
him,  and  those  who  work  with  him  for 
the  help  they  have  been  during  the  work 
on  the  floor. 

I  have  only  the  highest  commendation 
for  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
LJj^r  and  Public  Welfare  for  their  pro- 
f^onal  assistance  to  us  at  every  stage 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  mention  Jack  Forsythe,  our 
committee  counsel,  who  with  Minority 
Counsel  Steve  Kurzman  and  Pete  La 
Roux,  of  the  Office  of  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel,  were  lawyers'  lawyers.  Their 
work  was  indispensible  as  was  that  so 
ably  performed  by  Charles  Lee  for  the 
majority  and  Roy  Millenson  for  the  mi- 
nority as  professional  staff  members. 
Stewart  McClure.  our  efficient  commit- 
tee clerk,  Steve  Coffey,  our  capable  print- 
ing clerk  and  each  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  office  who  worked  on  this  bill  de- 
serve thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  w-ant  to  make  special  mention  of  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  help  he 
gave  in  working  out  many  of  the  pro- 
cedural problems  to  Senator  Prouty's 
very  able  administrative  assistant,  Tom 
Hayes.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  when  I  do  so. 
I  was  greatly  distressed  to  learn  that 
only  today  he  underwent  an  operation. 
and  I  know  that  all  of  us  wish  for  him  a 
speedy  and  com.plete  recovery.  I  know 
that  Tom  would  appreciate  my  saying 
that  John  McClaughry  was  a  most  able 
pinch-hitter  for  him. 

No  course  of  debate  on  a  major  bill  in 
the  Sen?[te  can  ever  be  properly  con- 
cluded without  recognizing  the  very  spe- 
cial and  wonderful  talents  of  our  official 
reporters  of  debate  and  their  hard  work- 
ing Chief  Clerk  Dino.  I  thank  them 
most  sincerely. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  pay  my 
deserved  tributes  to  Secretary  Cele- 
brezze,  to  Director  Sargent  Shriver,  to 
Secretary  Wirtz,  all  of  whom  from  their 
positions  of  Cabinet  responsibility  have 
provided  us  with  advice  and  counsel.  To 
each  of  them  and  to  their  staff  associates 
I  want  to  say  that  without  the  contri- 
bution they  have  given,  the  result  we 


have  helped  to  place  upon  the  statute 
books  could  not  have  been  achieved. 

Because  of  its  primary  responsibility  of 
carrying  foi-ward  the  mandate  given  by 
this  legislation,  the  Office  of  Education 
must  be  given  high  commendation. 
Commissioner  Keppel  and  his  staff  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  bringing  to  us 
the  factual  material  upon  which  to  base 
our  decisions.  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen 
and  his  staff  associates  have  been  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  overcoming  many  of 
the  day-to-day  difficulties  which  impeded 
our  progress.  I  thank  them  both  on  be- 
half of  the  educationally  deprived  school 
children. 

I  wish  to  thank  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  all  those  in  the  great  national 
organizations  who,  after  soul-searching 
and  travail,  united  in  the  determination 
that  this  year  shall  be  a  banner  year 
for  the  achievement  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  road  which  ultimately  can  lead  to 
the  goal  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity which  should  be  the  birthright 
of  every  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  debate  I 
made  reference  to  the  Maryland  case.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Justice  Duckett's  decision  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  and  that  it 
be  followed  by  certain  letters,  telegrams, 
and  memorandums  pertaining  to  the  de- 
bate on  H.R.  2362. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to' be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[In    the    Circuit    Court    for    Anne    Arundel 

County,   No.    15,850   Equity] 
The   Horace   Mann    Leaotje   op  the   United 

States  op  America,  Inc.,  et  al.  Plaintiffs, 

V.    J.    Millard    Tawes,    Governor,    et    al. 

Defendants 

decree 

The  Bill  of  Complaint  and  Answers  thereto 
having  come  on  for  hearing,  testimony  taken, 
exhibits  introduced,  memoranda  of  law  filed, 
argiunents  heard,  proceedings  read  and  con- 
sidered, the  Court  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  Opinion,  finds  that  the 
Statutes  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint 
are  valid  and  constitutional; 

Wherefore,  it  is,  this  11th  day  of  March, 
1965,  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  Anne  Arundel 
County,  adjudged,  ordered  and  decreed  that 
the  aforesaid  Bill  of  Complaint  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  dismissed  with  costs. 
O.  Bowie  Duckett, 

Judge. 


Attest: 


Louis  N. 
By     R.E.W. 


OPINION 


Phipps. 

Clerk. 

Deputy. 


(By  O.  Bowie  Duckett,  Associate  Judge,  Fifth 

Judicial  Circuit) 

QuestioTis  for  decision 

The  primary  question  to  be  decided  in  this 
case  Is  whether  or  not  it  is  lawful  for  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  appropriate  large  sums 
of  money  to  four  church  connected  colleges. 
The  main  obstacle  to  these  grants  is  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, which  invalidates  any  law  which 
advances  or  suppresses  religions. 

There  are  also  several  subordinate  ques- 
tions such  as  the  right  of  the  Plaintiffs  to 
sue  and  the  effect  of  the  Maryland  Constitu- 
tion on  the  appropriations,  especially  arti- 
cle 36  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights, 
which  provides,  inter  alia:  "nor  ought  any 
person  be  compelled  to  •  *  *  maintain  or 
contribute  •  •  •  to  maintain,  any  place  of 
worship,  or  any  ministry;   •  •  •", 


Facta 
The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  during 
1962  and  '63  made  four  separate  grants  to- 
taling 2»/i  million  dollars  to  fouB<^aryland 
Colleges  for  the  piirpose  of  aiding  In  the  con- 
struction of  several  school  biiildlngs.  A 
summary  of  these  grants  is  as  follows: 

Statute,  recipient,  purpose,  and  amount 

Chapter  546,  Acts  of  1963:  Western  Mary- 
land College,  science  wing  and  dining  hall, 
$500,000. 

Chapter  545,  Acts  of  1963:  St.  Joseph's 
College,  science  bvUlding,  $750,000. 

Chapter  88,  Acts  of  1962:  Hood  College, 
dormitory  and  classroom  building,  $500,000. 

Chapter  66,  Acts  of  1962:  College  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Maryland,  science  BtmStog, 
$750,000. 

Each  act  provided  that  the  recipient  would 
privately  obtain  elsewhere  an  equal  and 
matching  sum  for  the  aforesaid  buildings. 

The  parties  agree  that  all  of  the  Colleges 
involved  are  related  in  some  way  and  some 
degree  to  religion  and  to  a  particular  Church. 
The  extent  of  this  Church  relationship  varies 
and  It  Is  one  of  the  difficult  questions  in  the 
case  to  decide,  whether  one  or  more  of  these 
institutions  is  legally  sectarian  as  contrasted 
to  secular. 

A  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  four  Institu- 
tions, making  special  reference  to  religious 
connections  and  purposes  follows: 
Hood  College 

Hood  College  of  Frederick.  Maryland  was 
founded  in  1893  by  the  Reformed  Church  In 
America,  now  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
It  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  30  Trustees  of 
whom  7  are  selected  by  the  United  Church. 
There  Is  no  requirement  that  the  administra- 
tive officers  or  members  of  the  faculty  have 
any  religious  affiliation  except  the  chaplain, 
who  is  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  One  of  its  charter  provi- 
sions is  the  maintaining  of  a  college  for  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  education 
of  women  and  the  cultivation  and  diffusion 
of  literature,  science  and  art.  In  an  enroll- 
ment of  676,  the  students  are  roughly  affili- 
ated as  follows:  Episcopalian,  146;  Presby- 
terian, 108;  United  Church  of  Christ,  89; 
Methodist,  83;  Roman  Catholic,  72;  Luther- 
an. 55;  Jewish,  29;  Baptist,  11;  Non-affiliated, 
4;  other  varlpus  religions,  79. 

Hood  grants  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. It  requires  124  semester  hours  of 
credits  for  graduation,  but  no  covirse  is  de- 
signed as  training  for  the  ministry  or  other 
religious  life  except  that  2  semesters  are  re- 
quired in  religion  In  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New  Testament  are  covered  in- 
cluding an  introduction  to  the  Bible,  which 
is  a  critical  study  of  Biblical  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  Religion.  Hood  makes  some  at- 
tempt to  require  its  students  to  attend  ap- 
proximately 14  Wednesday  evening  services 
in  the  Chapel  and  7  Sunday  evening  services 
also  in  the  Chapel  per  semester;  3  cuts  are 
permitted  from  each  of  these  programs.  The 
College  invites  ordained  ministers  of  varioiis 
denominations  to  act  as  speakers. 

Hood  receives  approximately  $45,000  an- 
nually from  the  United  Church  of  Christ  for 
operational  purposes,  which  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 2.2  percent  of  its  operational 
budget.     Hood  has  also  received  funds  from 

the    National    Science   Foundation    for   the 

purchase    of    scientific    equipment    and    an 

award  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  purchase  of  laboratory  equipment,  In 

addition  to  other  governmental  grants  and 

awards. 

Western  Maryland  College 

Western  Maryland  College,  founded  In  1867 
and  located  In  Westminster,  Maryland,  is  a 
co-educational  liberal  arts  college  associated 
with  the  Methodist  Church.  Its  charter 
prohibits  any  religious  or  civil  test  for  the 
admission  of  any  student,  teacher,  or  offlclaL 
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The  management  of  the  College  Is  entriosted 
to  an  Independent  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  Trustees  currently  numbering  40.  One 
more  than  one-third  of  the  nvunber  of  such 
Trustees  are  required  to  be  Methodist  Min- 
isters. Courses  of  Instruction  are  offered  in 
all  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  a  liberal 
arts  college.  There  are  no  courses  in  the 
curriculum  speciflcally  designed  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  ministry  or  other 
religious  work,  but  there  is  a  course  in  Bibli- 
cal Literature  which  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents for  graduation.  During  each  semester 
10  chapel  services.  7  lecture  assemblies,  and 
3  evening  concerts  are  scheduled.  Of  these 
20  events,  students  are  required  to  attend  13. 

Approximately  $40,000  is  contributed  to  the 
College  Annually  by  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  sum  amounts  to  approximately  2 '4 
percent  of  the  Defendant's  operational 
budget.  All  Presidents  of  Western  Mary- 
land have  been  Methodist  Ministers.  In  a 
faculty  of  76,  64  are  Protestant,  5  Catholic, 
1  Jewish,  1  Mohammedan,  and  5  unaffiliated. 
The  student  body  totals  755,  of  which  there 
are  303  Methodists.  82  Lutherans,  80  Pres- 
byterians, 63  Episcopalians,  53  Catholics.  47 
Jews.  35  of  other  religions,  and  27  with  no 
affiliation.  Children  of  Methodist  Ministers 
receive  a  50-percent  reduction  in  tuition. 
While  the  College  frequently  offers  its  facili- 
ties for  church  meetings  and  conferences,  it 
also  furnishes  its  campus  buildings  and 
grounds  to  noflreligious  groups  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Baltimore  Colt  Football  Team. 
Students  are  required  to  participate  in  5  of 
the  10  chapel  services  per  semester.  A  course 
in  Biblical  Literature  consisting  of  3  semes- 
ter hours  of  credit  out  of  a  total  number  of 
128  credits  is  required  for  graduation.  The 
Biblical  Literature  course  is  essentially  liter- 
ary and  a  student  may  fulfill  the  require- 
ment by  taking  either  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New  Testament. 

College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

This  College,  located  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more and  founded  in  1895.  was  the  first 
Catholic  College  for  women  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  originally  organized  as  a  lib- 
eral arts  college  for  women  by  the  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  a  community  of 
women  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  de- 
voted exclusively  to  education.  Since  1957. 
the  College  has  opercfted  as  a  separate  cor- 
porate entity  under  a  Maryland  charter,  its 
corporate  purpose  being  to  establish,  take 
over,  organize,  carry  on  and  conduct  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  education,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  College  is  governed  by 
a  Board  of  7  Directors,  of  whom  5  are  re- 
quired to  be  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  2  lay 
persons  of  no  specified  faith,  but  both  of 
whom  are.  in  fact,  Roman  Catholics.  No 
religious  affiliation  is  required  for  admission 
of  students  but  approximately  98  percent  of 
the  students  are  Roman  Catholic.  With  a 
faculty  of  85.  44  are  members  of  religious 
orders.  There  are  41  lay  teachers  of  whom 
33  are  Roman  Catholic  and  8  non-Catholic. 
The  student  body  numbers  approximately 
700.  The  College  campus  contains  many  re- 
ligious statues  and  symbols;  religious  garb 
is  worn  by  the  religious  teachers.  Prayers 
are  usually  sa«d  before  each  class,  A  3-day 
religious  retreat  was  formerly  compulsory 
and  students  were  honor  bound  to  attend. 
Finding  that  many  students  falsified  their 
attendance,  the  rule  was  rescinded.  The 
normal  degree  requirement  is  128  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Required  courses  in  religion 
and  philosophy  vary  from  20  to  30  credits. 
St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  Joseph's  College  located  In  Emmits- 
burg.  Maryland,  was  founded  in  1809  by 
Mother  Seton,  a  prominent  pioneer  in  Cath- 
olic education  in  America.  In  1902.  the  Col- 
lege was  empowered  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  confer  degrees  and  since  that  date 
It  has  continued  a  four-year  College  of  liberal 


arts  and  sciences.  Including  nursing,  mainly 
for  Catholic  women,  although  a  particular 
religious  affiliation  is  not  required  for  ad- 
mission. The  Board,  which  exercises  all  the 
powers  of  the  Corporation  may  have  not  less 
than  5  or  more  than  15  members.  Five  Sis- 
ters or  Nuns  are  named  to  the  Board  in  the 
Charter.  The  remaining  members  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  and  may  include  up  to 
2  laymen,  however.  It  is  customary  for  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  be  Sisters  of 
the  governing  Order. 

There  are  13  administrative  officers;  all  are 
Roman  Catholics;  10  being  religious  and  3 
lay.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  72  teachers 
of  which  37  belong  to  religious  Orders  and 
35  lay  teachers.  Of  the  lay  teachers,  8  are 
non-Catholics. 

The  present  student  enrollment  Is  approxi- 
mately 665.  of  whom  135  are  Sisters  or  Pos- 
tulants. Over  ^8  percent  of  the  students 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  program  in  Reli- 
gion and  Philosophy  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Notre  Dame.  Of  the  128  credits 
required  for  graduation,  there  are  16  re- 
quired credits  in  Theology  and  12  In  Phi- 
losophy: however,  students  who  are  not  Cath- 
olics are  not  required  to  enroll  in  religious 
courses.  Religious  services  are  held  on  the 
campus  for  Catholic  students  and  attendance 
of  Catholic  students  is  required  at  2  such 
services  each  week.  Attendance  of  religious 
services  is  not  required  of  non-Catholic  stu- 
dents. Like  Notre  Dame,  the  College  campus 
contains  many  religious  sUitues  and  symbols; 
religious  givrb  is  worn  by  the  religious  teach- 
ers and  religious  holidays  are  observed.  Gen- 
erally, it  is  unnecessary  for  the  College  to 
require  religious  observance  as  the  same  Is 
required  by  the  student's  religion. 

Preliminary  question 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether 
the  Plaintiffs  have  standing  to  bring  this 
suit.  The  answer  to  this  question  in  so  far 
as  the  Horace-Mann  League  is  concerned  is 
clearly  "no".  The  Horace-Mann  League  pays 
no  state  taxes,  nor  does  It  claim  to  have  any 
other  interest  which  could  conceivably  be 
injured  by  the  alleged  unlawful  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  The  law  is  well  established 
that  such  a  nonprofit  corporation  has  no 
standing  in  its  o^ti  name  to  complain  of  leg- 
islative action  ^ven  though  It  affects  the 
rights  of  its  members  or  stockholders.  {Bar 
Assoc.  V.  District  Title  Co..  224  Md.  474  (1961) 
168  A.  2d  395:  Md.  Naturopathic  Assoc,  v. 
Kioman.  191  Md.  626  (1948),  62  A.  2d  538; 
Israel  Dvorine,  et  al  v.  Castelberg,  170  Md. 
661,  185  A.  562.) 

A  determination  of  whether  the  individual 
Plaintiffs  have  standing  to  sue  presents  some 
difficulty.  All  of  these  Individual  Plaintiffs 
are  taxpayers  and  pay  taxes  on  real  estate 
totaling  an  assessed  value  of  approximately 
$160,000.  Moreover,  this  is  a  taxpayer's  suit 
and  is  not  only  brought  by  the  above  men- 
tioned Plaintiffs  but  also  on  behalf  of  all 
other  taxpayers  of  the  State  similarly  sit- 
uated. 

The  law  on  this  question  was  recently 
reviewed  by  Judge  Homey  in  Citizens  Com- 
mittee V.  Co.  Comm..  233  Md.  398  (1964). 
I  find  that  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
in  recent  years  has  become  more  demanding 
In  requiring  that  Plaintiff  taxpayers  show  a 
special  Interest  before  attacking  the  legality 
of  legislation.'  Some  of  the  broad  language 
in  the  Citizens  case  may  appear  to  hold  that 
the  Individual  plaintiffs  have  no  standing 
to  maintain  this  suit.  However,  In  my 
opinion  the  present  Plaintiffs  under  the  par- 


1  Many  courts  have  recognized  the  dangers 
In  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "govern- 
ment by  Judicial  decree"  in  which  almost 
every  action  taken  by  the  Government  Is 
subject  to  judicial  review  and  approval. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  develop  this 
matter  and  furthermore,  It  Is  unnecessary 
for  this  decision. 


ticular  circumstances  alleged  do  have  suf- 
ficient standing  to  sue.  First,  because  of 
the  Importance  and  urgency  of  the  question 
and  its  ripeness  for  decision;  and  secondly, 
the  Plaintiffs  are  real  and  personal  property 
taxpayers  and  therefore  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  appropriations,  different  from 
that  of  the  general  public  and  even  from 
other  classes  of  taxpayers.  The  statutes  in- 
volved in  this  case  levy  only  real  and  personal 
property  taxes  and  those  in  an  amoun; 
merely  sufficient  to  fund  the  challenged  ex- 
penditures. Moreover,  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  recent 
opinion  quoted  above  cited  with  approval 
many  of  Its  older  decisions,  one  of  them 
being  Sun  Cab  Co.  v.  Cloud,  162  Md.  419,  159 
A.  132  (1932)  where  Chief  Judge  Bond. 
speaking  for  the  Court  said,  on  page  427: 

"[TJaxpayers  interested  in  avoiding  the 
waste  of  funds  derived  from  taxation  which 
would  be  Involved  in  conducting  the  void 
referendum  may  make  application  to  the 
court  for  the  remedy  *  •  ♦  The  property 
loss  to  them,  or  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  which 
according  to  our  rules  must  be  established 
as  a  foundation  for  the  interposition  of  a 
court  of  equity,  may  be  small,  when  appor- 
tioned among  them.  Probably  the  loss  to 
one  taxpayer  In  any  such  proceeding  seldom 
amounts  to  twenty  dollars,  the  minium  of 
the  debt  or  damage  which  a  court  of  equity 
may  consider  •  »  *  But,  when  a  suit  is  In- 
stituted by  one  or  more  taxpayers  In  rep- 
resentation of  all,  the  case  Is  quite  different. 
The  amount  Involved  and  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected Is  then  the  total  amount  of  loss  to 
taxpayers,  or  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
wrongfully  expended  *  •  •  [A)  bill  filed 
in  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  taxable 
inhabitants  for  themelsves  and  all  others 
similarly  situated  the  court  should  regard  &s 
'In  the  nature  of  a  public  proceeding  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  corporate  acts  sought  to  be 
impeached  and  deal  with  and  control  It 
accordingly'  *  *  •  Therefore  the  conclusion 
of  the  court  is  that  the  taxpayers'  suit  may 
be  maintained  in  this  instance". 

The  Sun  Cab  Company  case  has  not  been 
overruled  by  ovir  Highest  Court  and  I  am  of 
course  bound  by  it.  (See  also:  Balto.  Assoc. 
v.  Liquor  License  Comm.,  171  Md.  426,  189  .^■ 
209  (1937);  Hammond  v.  Lancaster,  194  Md. 
462,  71  A.  2d  474  (1950);  McKeldin  v.  Steed- 
man,  203  Md.  89,  98  A.  2d  561  (1953);  Reed^. 
McKeldin,  207  Md.  553.  115  A.  2d  281  (1955); 
Pressman  v.  D'Alesandro,  221  Md.  50,  125  A. 
2d.  35  (1956);  Berghorn  v.  Reorganized 
School  Dist..  364  Mo.  121,  260  S.W.  2d.  573 
(1953):) 

Burden  on  plaintiffs 

Not  only  Is  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
Plaintiffs  in  this  litigation,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  validity  of  these  enactments  It  is  well 
established  that  "Every  Intendment  must 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  the  Assembly.  We  must  not  try 
to  find  reasons  to  hold  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional. If  it  is  not  clearly  so.  Its  constitu- 
tionality must  be  upheld."  Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.  V.  Wiliiams.  199  Md.  382  at  401,  86 
A.2d  892,  902. 

Subordinate  questions 

Does  the  Maryland  constitution  forbid 
grants  of  public  money  to  church  connected 
institutions? 

Plaintiffs  appear  to  have  abandoned  their 
reliance  on  all  sections  of  the  Maryland  Con- 
stitution except  Article  36  of  the  Maryland 
Declaration  of  Rights,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  other  sections  of  the  Maryland 
Constitution  alleged  In  the  Bill  of  Complaint 
but  merely  hold  them  inapplicable  for  the^ 
purpose  of  this  decision. 

Article  36  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of 
Rights  provides,  in  part : 

"•  •  *  nor  ought  any  person  be  compelled 
to  *  •  •  maintain,  or  contribute  *  *  •^° 
maintmln,  any  place  of  worship,  or  any  min- 
istry;  ♦   •   •". 
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A  review  of  the  cases  on  the  general  sub- 
(ect  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Highest  Court 
makes  little  or  no  distinction  between  a 
sectarian  or  secular  institution  receiving  an 
appropriation,  provided  the  money  Is  used  to 
perform  a  public  service  as,  for  example, 
health,  education  and  general  welfare  of  oxir 
citizens. 

Back  in  1876,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  St. 
Mary's  Industrial  School  v.  Brown,  45  Md. 
'310,  said  at  page  336 : 

"The  fact  that  the  institution  may  be  under 
denominational  or  religious  control,  can  in 
no  manner  affect  their  qualification  for  as- 
suming such  relation  to  the  City,  or  for  the 
full  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  that 
they  may  contract  to  perform.  Charity,  to. 
say  the  least  of  the  matter,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  fully  and  faithfully  administered  under 
such  auspices  as  It  could  be  under  any  other. 
It  could,  therefore,  be  no  objection  that  the 
institutions  are  or  may  be  under  the  control 
and  Infiuence  of  those  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular church  or  denomination." 

Likewise,  In  Finan  v.  M.  &  C.C.  of  Cumber- 
land. 154  Md.  563  (1928),  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upheld  the  validity  of  a  municipal  ap- 
propriation in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a 
hospital  operated  by  a  group  of  Roman 
Catholic  Nuns  in  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

The  most  noted  cast  In  Maryland  is  Bd.  of 
Ed.  V.  Wheat,  174  Md.  314,  199  A.  628  (1934), 
Involving  the  validity  of  bus  transportation 
for  parochial  school  children.  Chief  Judge 
Bond,  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Court, 
upheld  the  law  and  said  at  page  323: 

"This  conclusion  that  the  act  must  be 
regarded  as  one  within  the  function  of  en- 
forcing attendance  at  school,  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  consider  separately  the  objec- 
tion that  a  religious  Institution  Is  aided.  Art. 
36,  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  institution 
must  be  considered  as  aided  only  Inciden- 
tally, the  aid  only  a  by-product  of  proper 
legislative  action." 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  exhaustive  dissent- 
ing opinion  by  Judge  Parke  as  parts  of  this 
opinion  are  favorable  to  each  side  of  the 
controversy. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  reaffirmed  its  position 
in  the  Wheat  case  In  Adams  v.  St.  Mary's  Co., 
180  Md.  550  (1942).  See  also:  Baltzell  v. 
Church  Home.  110  Md.  244  (1909);  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  College  v.  Williams,  132  Md.  184 
(1918);  Colbert  v.  Speer,  24  App.  Cas.  (D.C.) 
187;  aflarmed  200  U.S.  130  (1906),  upholding 
a  private  gift  to  Georgetown  College. 
Introduction  to  main  question 
Before  discussing  the  primary  question  as 
to  whether  these  appropriations  establish  or 
prohibit  religion,  I  wish  to  make  several  ob- 
servations. 

First,  it  Is  now  firmly  established  that  the 
first  amendment's  mandate  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof,  •  *  »"  has  been  made  wholly 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment.- 

In  1947,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  set  forth  in  the  Everson  case  ^  the 
minimum  scope  or  meaning  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause  of  the  first  amendment  are 
as  follows : 

"The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
to  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  pimished 
for  entertaining  or  professing   religious  be- 

^Abington    School    District    v.    Schempp, 

374  U.S.  203,  at  215,  10  L.  Ed.  2d,  844  (1963). 

'Everson  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  330  U.S.  1    (1947). 


llefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
nonattendance.  No  tax  in  any  amotint. 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
religious  activities  or  institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion. 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Gov^runent 
can,  openly  or  secretly,  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  clause  against  establishment  of 
religion  by  law  was  Intended  to  erect  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state." 

A  purpose  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Religion  Clause  of  this  Amendment  was 
based  upon  the  awareness  of  the  historical 
fact  that  governmentally  Established  re- 
ligions and  religiotis  persecutions  go  hand 
in  hand  and  the  belief  that  the  union  of 
government  and  religion  tends  to  destroy 
government  and  degrade  religion.' 

The  generally  recognized  and  approved 
neutrality  position  of  the  government  over 
religion  requires  the  government  to  be  neu- 
tral not  only  between  sects  but  in  a  larger 
sense  between  believers  and  non-believers. 

While  a  government  grant  to  build  a 
church  or  conduct  a  theological  seminary 
is  void,  there  is  no  prohibition  against  teach- 
ing factually  and  objectively  about  religion 
as  contrasted  to  teaching  religion. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  question  is  not 
only  legal  but  philosophical  as  the  Amend- 
ment reflects  the  philosophy  that  church  and 
state  should  be  separate.^    In  addition  to  the 
numerous    opinions,    countless    books    and 
articles  have  been  written  on  the  question." 
Finally,    I    heartily    agree    with    Professor 
Kurland  when  he  said:  "Anyone  suggesting 
that  the  answer  •  •   »  is  clear  one  way  or 
the  other  is  either  deluded  or  deluding." 
Main  question 
Does  the  first  amendment  to  the  United 
States     Constitution     prohibit     the    within 
grants  to  church  connected  colleges? 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  this  Amend- 
ment entitled  "Freedom  of  Religion"  and 
providing,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  •  •  •" 
The  test  which  I  find  to  be  most  apposite 
in  considering  the  above  Clause  is  found  in 
recent  "School  Prayer"  case,  where  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  said: 

"The  test  may  be  stated "fes  follows:  What 
are  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect  of  the 
enactment?  If  either  is  the  advancement  or 
inhibition  of  religion  then  the  enactment 
exceeds  the  scope  of  legislative  power  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Constitution.  That  Is  to 
say  that  to  withstand  the  strictures  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  there  must  be  a  secu- 
lar legislative  purpose  and  a  primary  effect 
that  neither  advances  nor  inhibits  religion" 
(374  U.S.  203). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relevant  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  cases  are  com- 
plex because  they  Involve  not  only  tech- 
nical aspects  of  law  but  political  philos- 
ophies of  government.  While  our  contro- 
versy relates  as  previously  stated  to  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  Amendment,  I 
find  that  in  many  of  the  cases  it  has  been 


'  Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421,  8  L.  Ed.  2d 

601. 

^Zorach  v.  Clauson.  343  U.S.  306.  96  L.  Ed. 

954. 

«See,  for  example.  Oaks,  "The  Wall  Be- 
tween Church  and  State"  (1963)  Katz,  "Re- 
ligion and  American  Constitution  (1963); 
Pfeffer,  "Creeds  and  Competition"  (1958); 
Stoke  and  Pfeffer,  "Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States"  (1964)  Giannella.  "Religion 
and  the  Public  Order"  (1964)  S.  Doc.  No.  29, 
87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

'  Katz,  "Religion  and  American  Constitu- 
tion," p.  73. 


necessary  for  the  Court  to  also  Interpret  the 
latter  clause  of  the  Amendment,  guar- 
anteeing religious  freedom,  and  that  in  sev- 
eral instances  the  two  clauses  overlap. 

One  of  the  first  cases  to  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  bearing  on  the  Issue  of  reli- 
gious freedom  was  Reynolds  v.  U.S..  98  U.S. 
145.  25  L.  Ed.  244  (1878).  Here  a  Mormon 
had  been  convicted  of  bigamy.  On  appeal 
he  contended  that  the  conviction  was  a  vio- 
lation of  religious  freedom  guaranteed  by 
the.  first  amendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
rejected  this  contention  and  held  that  the 
Government  was  free  to  reach  actions  which 
were  In  violation  of  social  duties  or  sub- 
versive of  good  order.  The  Importance  of 
this  opinion  In  the  development  of  judicial 
Interpretation  of  the  first  amendment  lies 
in  the  precedent  the  Court  established  by 
which  to  interpret  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment. Lacking  case  precedent,  the  Court 
turned  to  history  and  stated:  "The  word  re- 
ligion Is  not  defined  in  the  Constitution.  We 
must  go  elsewhere,  therefore,  to  ascertain  its 
meaning,  and  nowhere  more  appropriately, 
we  think,  than  to  the  history  of  the  times 
In  the  midst  of  which  the  provision  was 
adopted." 

Bradfield  v.  Roberts  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1899  and  Is  reported  in  175 
U.S.  291.  This  cEse  Involved  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000  for  the  erection  of 
hospital  buildings  operated  by  Catholic  nuns 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  con- 
tend. J  that  the  appropriation  was  illegal 
because  the  stuns  would  be  used  for  the 
support  of  religious  societies  and  therefore 
contrary  to  the  first  amendment.  The  Court 
overruled  this  contention  stating  that  the 
hospital  was  a  legal  entity,  chartered  by 
Congress  and  the  fact  that  the  individuals 
who  comprised  the  corporation  happened  to 
be  all  members  of  one  religious  organization 
or  none  Is  of  no  consequence;  farther,  that 
the  hospital  must  be  operated  In  accordance 
with  Its  charter  as  a  secular  corporation, 
whose  purpose  it  Is  to  cure  the  sick  of  all 
faiths. 

It  was  not  until  1947  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  famous  parochial  school- 
bus  case  of  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education.^ 
In  this  case,  the  Court  upheld  the  right  of 
New  Jersey  to  finance  bus  transportation  of 
children  to  parochial  as  well  as  public 
schools.  Briefly,  the  Court  held  that  the  act 
protected  the  children  from  traffic  accidents 
similarly  to  the  employment  of  traffic  police- 
men near  school  buildings.  While  this  was 
a  5-to-4  decision  on  the  main  issue,  the 
Court  was  tmanimous  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment  and  the  reason 
for  its  creation.  The  Court  differed  on  the 
question  of  application.  It  appears  that  the 
majority  of  the  Court  felt  Invalidating  the 
statute  would  amount  to  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  religion. 

Heretofore  in  this  Opinion  I  set  forth  the 
meaning  attributed  by  the  Court  to  this 
Amendment.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
Supreme  Court  approved  the  earlier  Wheat 
decision  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals. 
Continuing  the  Opinion  for  the  majority, 
Mr.  Justice  Black  said;  "The  First  Amend- 
ment has  erected  a  wall  between  Church 
and  State.  That  wall  must  be  kept  high 
and  impregnable.  We  should  not  approve 
the  slightest  breach.  New  Jersey  has  not 
breached  it  here." 

A  weakness  appears  today  in  this  Supreme 
Court  Opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  who 
made  up  the  bare  majority  of  the  Court, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  say  In  his  Regents 
Prayers  Opinion  in  Jvme  of  1962:  "The  Ever- 
son case  seems  In  retrospect  to  be  out  of  line 
with  the  First  Amendment." ' 

In  1948,  or  a  year  after  the  Everson  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Covui;  decided  McCollum 


S330  U.S.  1.  91  L.  Ed.  711. 

'Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421,  433   (1962), 
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V.  Board  of  Education.  333  U.S.  203,  91  L. 
Ed.  649.  In  this  case,  the  School  Board  of 
Champaign.  Illinois  provided  for  religious 
teachers  to  come  Into  the  public  school  build- 
ings and  during  school  hours  teach  a  30  min- 
ute religious  coiu-se.  The  Court  held  this 
unconstitutional,  holding  that  a  state  can- 
not utilize  its  public  school  facilities  to  aid 
any  or  all  religious  faiths  or  sects  in  the  dis- 
semination of  their  doctrines. 

In  a  series  of  subsequent  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reaffirmed  its  holding  that  the 
meaning  of  the  First  Amendment  was  to 
maintain  a  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  that  the  goverment  therefore  must 
maintain  a  neutral  position  in  regards  to 
religion.'" 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  legal  theories 
that  the  famous  "School  Prayer"  decision  of 
1962  was  reached.  Although  this  case.  EJigcl 
V.  Vitale.  creates  a  great  amount  of  emotional 
outcry,  the  decision  appears  to  be  the  only 
logical  result  that  could  have  been  reached. 
In  this  case,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  a  New 
York  State  School  District  made  up  a  simple 
non-sectarian  school  prayer  and  recom- 
mended it  be  recited  by  each  class  of  stu- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  this  action  un- 
constitutional in  violation  of  the  Amend- 
ment, holding  that  in  this  country  it  is  not 
part  of  the  business  of  government  to  com- 
pose official  prayers  for  any  group  of  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  Abingtoyi  School 
District  V.  Schempp.  to  which  was  Joined  the 
Maryland  case  of  Murray  v.  Curlctt.  374  U.S. 
203.  10  L.  Ed.  2d  844  (1963).  the  Supreme 
Court  reviewed  all  its  previous  decisions  and 
held  that  the  required  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  recitation  of  the  Lord's  I>rayer  was  a 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark,  speaking  for  an  almost  unanimous 
Court.  sa;d:  "The  Establishment  Clause  has 
been  directly  considered  by  this  Court  eight 
times  in  the  past  score  of  years  and.  with  only 
one  Judge  dissenting  on  the  point,  it  has 
consistently  held  that  the  clause  withdrew 
all  legislative  power  respecting  religious  be- 
lief or  the  expression  thereof."  The  Court 
then  sets  forth  the  test  which  I  have  adopted 
and  set  forth  on  page  14  of  this  Opinion. 
Continxiing.  the  Court  said: 

•'The  place  of  religion  in  our  society,  is  an 
exalted  one.  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  invio'.able  citadel  of  the  individual 
heart  and  mind.  We  have  come  to  recogniza 
through  bitter  experience  that  it  Is  not  with- 
in the  power  of  government  to  Invade  that 
citadel,  whether  its  purpose  or  effect  be  to 
aid  or  oppose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In  the 
relationship  between  man  and  religion,  the 
State  Is  firmly  committed  to  a  position  of 
neutrality." 

The  Court,  after  stating  the  above  rules, 
said  that  Its  application  "requires  Interpre- 
tation of  a  delicate  sort,"  which  Is  of  course 
true  In  most  difficult  cases.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  regardless  of  the  established  law 
of  separation  of  religion  and  government 
that  this  has  never  been  completely  accom- 
plished and  would  be  practically  impossible. 
Government  programs  providing  milk,  school 
lunches  and  medical  inspections  are  given  to 
both  religious  and  public  schools.  Our  Gov- 
ernment erects  chapels  and  employs  chap- 
lains serving  our  Military,  Naval  and  Air 
Academies  where  religious  attendance  is 
compulsory.  The  Inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust"  appears  on  our  coins,  our  dollar  bill 
and  on  some  of  our  postage  stamps.  The 
Holloway  Plan,  designed  to  obtain  a  needed 
supply  of  naval  officers,  has  established  units 
at    church-related    colleges,    such    as   Notre 


Dame  University.  Veterans  are  even  per- 
mitted to  attend  theological  seminaries  un- 
der the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  The  sessions  of 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  are  invariably 
opened  with  prayer.  In  Congress  by  chaplains 
who  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  have  chaplains  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  our  penal  Institutions.  Oaths 
in  court  are  administered  through  the  use  of 
the  Bible.  Public  officials  take  an  oath  end- 
ing with  "so  help  me  God".  Religious  In- 
stitutions are  tox-exempt  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  the  Supreme  Court  itself  is 
opened  with  the  supplication  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  honorable  Court". 

To  me.  the  test  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  "Prayer"  case  means  that  If 
either  the  legislative  purpose  or  the  primary 
effect  of  the  enactment  advances  or  sup- 
presses religion,  the  legislation  is  Invalid, 
otherwise,  it  is  valid. 

As  to  the  legislative  purpose,  it  seems 
crystal  clear  that  the  Maryland  Legislature 
was  in  no  way  concerned  with  religion  In 
making  the  appropriation  because  (a)  the 
language  of  the  acts  themselves  show  that 
the  grants  were  intended  for  science  build- 
ings, dormitories,  dining  halls,  and  class- 
room buildings,  all  of  a  secular  nature;  (b) 
members  of  the  legislature  are  presumed  to 
know  that  the  grants,  if  for  a  sectarian  na- 
ture, would  be  Invalid:  (c)  that  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  for  the  past  175  years  has 
made  similar  grants  to  private  colleges  and 
iniiversities.  including  many  denominational 
institutions." 

I  now  reach  the  difficult  question  in  the 
case;  namely,  is  the  primary  effect  of  one  or 
more  of  these  enactments  to  advance 
religion? 

In  the  appropriation  to  Hood  College  and 
Western  Maryland  College,  the  answer  is 
clearly  "no".  The  grants  to  these  colleges 
are  for  the  construction  of  secular  college 
.  buildings  in  no  way  connected  with  religion. 
Neither  college  trains  for  the  ministry  or 
other  religious  work  and  the  faculty  and 
students  of  both  institutions  are  selected 
without  regard  to  any  religious  affiliation.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Hood,  although 
connected  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
has  a  student  body  of  146  Episcopalians.  108 
Presbyterians,  as  compared  to  89  students 
affiliated  with  the  United  Church,  In  addi- 
tion to  other  students  of  many  denomi- 
nations. 

As  to  Hood,  the  only  religious  connection 
appears  to  be  a  United  Church  Chaplain  and 
7  United  Church  Trustees  in  a  Board  of  30 
members.  Two  semester  hours  out  of  124  are 
required  in  an  objective  study  of  the  Bible 
and  some  attempt  Is  made  to  require  the  stu- 
dents to  attend  14  evening  services  m  the 
Chapel  and  7  Sunday  services  also  in  the 
Chapel  per  semester,  le.ss  6  cuts  permitted 
for  both.  At  the  services,  ordained  Ministers 
of  various  denominations  act  as  speakers. 

Western  Maryland  College,  associated  with 
the  Methodist  Church  is  but  slightly  differ- 
ent from  Hood  except  that  the  student  body 
Is  approximately  40  percent  Methodist.  Its 
governing  body  numbers  40  of  whom  one 
more  than  one-third  are  required  to  be 
Methodist  Mlnlstars.  Three  semester  hoiu-s 
In  Biblical  literature  out  of  a  total  of  128  are 
required  for  graduation.  Diu-ing  each  semes- 
ter, 10  chapel  services,  7  lecture  assemblies, 
and  3  evening  concerts  are  scheduled.  Of 
these  20  events,  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend 13.  Prom  the  above,  I  must  conclude 
that  the  primary  effect  of  these  two  enact- 
ments Is  secular  and  that  their  effect  on  re- 
ligion Is  most  subordinate  and  Incidental. 

The  grants  to  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Joseph's 
may  also  be  considered  together,  but  present 


">  ZoTUch  V.  Clausen,  343  U.S.  306.  96  L.  Ed. 
954  (1952);  McGowan  v.  Md..  366  U.S.  420, 
6  L.  Ed.  2d  393  (1961);  Torcaso  v.  Watkina. 
367  U.S.  488,  6  L.  Ed.  2d  982  (1961) . 


■'  See  Grants  enumerated  In  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  v.  Williams,  199  Md.  382,  pp. 
399-400;  Board  v.  Williams.  174  Md.  314,  at 
pp. 335-337. 


a  much  more  difficult  question.  In  the  case 
of  both  of  these  Institutions,  the  appropria- 
tions are  for  the  construction  of  science 
buildings.  The  testimony  establishes  that 
there  will  be  no  religious  services  conducted 
in  either  of  these  buildings. 

In  considering  the  validity  of  the  enact- 
ments, a  distinction  can  be  made  between 
young  adults  of  college  age  whose  attendance 
is  voluntary,  and  a  child  in  elementary 
school  whose  attendance  Is  compulsory. 
Thus,  in  Hamilton  v.  Regents,  293  U.S.  245 
(1934)  the  Court  held  that  a  student  who 
voluntarily  attended  a  state  university  where 
military  training  was  required,  had  no 
ground  to  complain  when  he  was  not  ex- 
cused because  of  his  religious  scruples.  On 
the  other  hand.  In  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette,  319  U.S.  624  (1943)  a  student  in  a 
grade  school  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  be 
excused  from  saluting  the  flag  on  a  showing 
that  this  practice  was  contrary  to  his  re- 
ligious beliefs.  Therefore,  It  follows  that  a 
college  student  Is  usually  mature  enough  to 
have  made  the  decision  to  attend  college  and 
to  select  the  Institution  best  suited  to  his 
career  objectives.  At  some  sectarian  insti- 
tutions he  Is  not  regulred  to  study  religion 
but  if  he  chooses  sm  institution  where  re- 
ligious Instruction  Is  mandatory,  he  is 
merely  asserting  his  constitutional  right  to 
the  freedom  of  religion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  many  factors 
should  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
particular  colleges  are  religious  educational 
colleges.  Some  of  these  factors  are:  (1) 
stated  purpose  of  the  college;  (2)  college 
personnel;  (3)  college's  relation  to  religious 
organizations;  (4)  place  of  religion  in  the 
college  program;  (5)  the  result  and  outcome 
of  the  college  program. 

I  agree  that  these  are  proper  factors  in 
determining  the  degree  th<it  the  Institutions  A 
are  connected  with  religion,  but  this  is  not 
the  real  issue  and  it  has  been  conceded  from 
the  beginning  that  all  of  the  four  colleges 
are  both  church  related  and  denominational. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  primary  effect  o' 
providing  the  means  for  the  construction  of 
secular  buildings  at  these  institutions  ad- 
vances religion. 

If  the  grants  were  for  the  construction  of 
a  church  or  chapel  at  any  of  the  Institutions, 
the  answer  would  clearly  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  must  also  admit  that  if  I  accept  some 
of  the  exhibits  and  publications  of  these  two 
Catholic  institutions  literally  or  at  face  value 
that  I  would  be  inclined  to  hold  that  the 
receipt  of  these  grants  would  advance  reli- 
gion to  a  substantial  degree.  Some  ci"  these 
publications  are,  for  example.  (1st)  a  chart 
of  Notre  Dame  dated  November  1959,  show- 
ing that  the  core  or  center  of  all  education  at 
that  institution  is  philosophy  and  theology 
from  which  branches  all  secular  subjects, 
such  as  science  and  mathematics;  (2d) 
statements  appearing  in  the  catalogue  of 
both  colleges  to  the  effect  that  the  institu- 
tions are  for  the  education  of  Catholics  only 
and  (3d)  the  general  statements  In  the  pub- 
lications to  the  effect  that  religion  is  pri- 
mary, permeating  all  study,  thereby  malting 
education  secondary. , 

While  the  above  may  have  been  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  desire  of  many  of  the  devout 
founders  and  leaders  of  these  Institutions, 
I  do  not  find  that  they  exist  at  this  time. 
Even  the  stated  objectives  of  the  Institu- 
tions  in  their  charters  must  give  way  to  the 
Situation  as  actually  existing.  The  buildings 
sought  to  be  constructed  are  for  secular  pur- 
poses and  the  testimony  in  this  case  clearly 
establishes  that  the  secular  courses,  such  as 
science.  English  and  mathematics,  taught  in 
these  Institutions  are  practically  Identical 
with  the  courses  at  non-rellglous  colleges. 

Most  everyone  acknowledges  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  more  rigid  in  their  doctrinal 
views  (which  are  currently  being  dimin- 
ished) than  most  Protestant  religions  ana 
therefore  there  are  more  religious  require- 
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ments  and  greater  religious  atmosphere  at 
these  two  Institutions  than  the  others.  How- 
ever, non-Catholic  students  and  faculty  are 
freely  admitted  to  both  Institutions,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  convert  non-Catholic 
students  and  faculty  or  to  Interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  If  we  dis- 
tinguish between  church  related  colleges  on 
the  basis  of  the  degree  of  their  relationship 
to  a  particular  denomination,  we  would  dis- 
criminate between  different  religions  which 
is  likewise  prohibited  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  feel  should 
be  discussed  in  this  case.  The  plaintiffs  con- 
cede that  public  grants  to  religious  institu- 
tions, such  as  hospitals,  orphan  asylums  and 
other  noneducatlonal  Institutions  are  valid 
when  affecting  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens.  While  the  circumstances  and 
historical  knowledge  of  the  framers  and  the 
electors  during  the  proposal  and  ratification 
of  this  amendment  between  1789  and  1791 
are  pertinent,  It  appears  more  Important  that 
I  determine  the  current  legislative  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  enactments  In  question, 
especially  with  reference  to  public  welfare. 

It  was  not  until  World  War  I  and.  perhaps, 
as  late  as  World  War  II  that  higher  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  sciences,  became  neces- 
sary in  preserving  the  safety  of  our  Nation. 
For  example,  in  World  War  I  the  uneducated 
but  deadly  rifleman,  Sgt.  York  was  worth 
a  dozen  college  graduates.  During  World 
War  II,  with  the  creation  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  other  numerous  scientific  inven- 
tions, the  higher  educition  of  our  citizens 
became  paramount.  As  President  Truman 
announced,  our  Nation's  monopoly  of  the 
atom  hydrogen  bomb  ended  in  1949.  Since 
that  date,  our  knowledge  of  the  sciences  has 
become  more  important. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  Government 
maintains  Military.  Naval  and  Air  Academies, 
but  that  it  lacks  a  science  academy.  All  of 
our  scientists,  therefore,  must  come  from 
the  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  According  to  the  testimony  In 
this  case,  there  are  a  total  of  approximately 
1.189  private  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States  and  of  this  total.  817 
are  church  related.  Our  source  for  obtain- 
ing scientists  would  be  very  limited  if  con- 
fined to  the  small  number  of  nonrellglous 
institutions. 

Article  43  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of 
Rights  Impresses  upon  the  legislature  the 
necessity  of  exercising  for  the  public  good 
the  various  powers  which  It  possesses.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  me  that  the  scien- 
tific education  of  college  students  Is  most 
vital  to  our  public  safety  and  welfare,  per- 
haps more  so  than  training  juveniles  at  St. 
Mary's  Industrial  School,  even  though  It  did 
produce  Babe  Ruth.^^ 

The  conclusion  which  the  Court  has 
reached  herein  does  not  differ  from  a  state- 
ment by  Plaintiff's  Senior  Counsel,  Mr. 
Pfeffer,  wherein  he  wrote : 

"When  the  Everson  decision  is  coupled  with 
the  Cochran  decision,  they  lead  logically  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  state  may,  notwith- 
standing the  First  Amendment,  finance  prac- 
tically every  aspect  of  parochial  education, 
with  the   exception   of   such    comparatively 


'-While  the  facts  are  not  directly  in  point, 
the  following  language  of  Chief  Judge  Phll- 
/lips  is  to  some  degree  relevant:  "Freedom  of 
religion  »  ♦  •  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment,  with  respect  to  acts  and  utter- 
ances calculated  to  Interfere  with  the  power 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  common  de-- 
fense  and  to  Insure  the  survival  of  the  Nation 
are  qualified  freedoms.  They  may  not  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  legislation  nec- 
essary for  national  security,  Indeed,  that  may 
be  necessary  to  our  survival  as  a  nation." 
barren  v.  V.S..  177  F.  2d  596.  at  p.  599.  CCA. 
10th  (1949). 


minor  Items  as  the  proportionate  salaries  of 
teachers  while  they  teach  the  catechism."  '^ 
For  the  above  reasons,  I  find  that  all  the 
appropriations  are  valid  and  constitutional, 
necessitating  the  dismissal  of  the  Bill  of 
Complaint  with  costs. 

O.  Bowie  Duckett. 

Judge. 
March  11,  1965. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1965] 
Court  Backs  Maryland  Aid  to  Church  Col- 
leges— JtjDGE  Holds   Legislature   Was  in 

"No  Way  Concerned  With  Religion"  in 

Voting  Help 

Annapolis,  Md.,  March  11. — The  first  round 
of  a  major  attack  against  tax  aid  to  religious 
institutions  in  the  United  States  ended  today 
with  a  ruling  that  it  is  constitutional  for 
Maryland  to  help  construct  buildings  at 
church-affiliated  colleges. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  O.  Bowie  Duckett  said 
that  grants  of  $2.5  million  made  by  the  legis- 
lature to  four  small  religious  schools  were 
constitutional  because  their  primary  effect 
was  not  to  advance  or  suppress  religion. 

He  said  the  grants  could  not  have  been 
allowed  if  they  had  been  for  the  construction 
of  a  church  or  chapel  at  any  of  the  Institu- 
tions. They  were  intended,  he  said,  for  class- 
room and  dormitory  buildings,  all  of  a  secular 
nature. 

Lawyers  for  the  13  Maryland  taxpayers  who 
brought  the  suit  in  Anne  Arundel  County 
said  during  the  trial  that  they  would  appeal 
any  adverse  decision  to  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  and  then  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  If  necessary. 

They  had  contended  that  the  grants  vi- 
olated restrictions  in  both  the  State  and 
Federal  Constitutions  on  church-state 
relations. 

"It  must  be  admitted,"  Judge  Duckett 
wrote,  "that  regardless  of  the  established 
law  of  separation  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment that  this  has  never  been  completely 
accomplished  and  would  be  practically  im- 
possible." 

He  cited  a  wide  range  of  government  in- 
volvement with  religion,  including  providing 
lunches  and  medical  services  for  parochial 
schools,  chaplains  for  the  military  services 
and  tax  exemption  for  religious  institutions. 

The  test  that  must  be  applied,  he  said,  is 
"that  If  either  the  legislative  purpose  or  the 
primary  effect  of  the  enactment  advances  or 
suppresses  religion,  the  legislation  is  In- 
valid, otherwise,  it  is  valid." 

Applying  this  test  to  the  contested  grants. 
Judge  Duckett  said  that  it  seems  crystal 
clear  that  the  Maryland  Legislature  was  In 
no  way  concerned  with  religion  in  making 
the  appropriation. 

The  four  colleges  involved  were  Hood  Col- 
lege, cormected  with  the  United  Church  of 
Christ;  Western  Maryland,  a  Methodist 
school,  and  St.  Joseph  and  Notre  Dame, 
Roman  Catholic  Institutions. 

Judge  Duckett  said  that  In  the  case  of 
Hood  and  Western  Maryland,  it  was  clear 
that  the  primary  efject  of  the  grants  Would 
not  be  to  aid  religion. 

"Neither  college  trains  for  the  ministry  or 
other  religious  work  and  the  faculty  and 
students  of  both  Institutions  are  selected 
without  regard  to  any  religious  affiliation," 
he  said. 

He  said  the  decision  was  more  difficult  in 
the  case  of  the  Catholic  schools  because  of 
their  closer  ties  with  the  church. 

However,  he  said  the  buildings  would  be 
"for  secular  purposes  and  the  testimony  In 
this  case  clearly  establishes  that  the  secular 
courses  taught  In  these  Institutions  are  prac- 
tically Identical  with  the  courses  at  nonre- 
llglous colleges." 


'» Pfeffer,  "Church,  State  and  Freedom,"  p. 
476  (1953)  quoted  in  Oaks,  "The  Wall  Be- 
tween Church  and  State,"  p.  60. 


On  the  important  questions  of  whether  or 
not  the  taxpayers  had  the  right  to  bring 
the  suit.  Judge  Duckett  ruled  In  their  favor. 
He  said  they  had  a  special  Lnteresf  becatise 
they  pay  property  taxes,  and  because  the 
grants  would  have  been  financed  from  the 
property  tax. 

If  he  had  not  made  his  ruling,  the  tax- 
payers might  not  have  been  able  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  because  taxpayers' 
suits  cannot  be  brought  under  Federal  court 
practice. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  1.  1964] 
Maryland    Grant    Called    a    Threat — Tax 
Fund  Help  to  Four  Church  Colleges  At- 
tacked IN  Court 

Annapolis.  Md.,  November  30. — Govern- 
ment aid  to  church-supix>rted  colleges  was 
described  today  by  a  lawyer  as  "a  grave 
threat"  to  public  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Leo  Pfeffer.  attorney  for  the  Horace  Mann 
League,  argued  in  Anne  Arundel  County  cir- 
cuit court  that  such  aid  amounted  to  use  of 
tax  funds  "to  support  a  place  of  worship  or 
ministry." 

Mr.  Pfeffer  was  1  of  3  attorneys  for  the 
league  and  12  Maryland  residents  who  are 
contesting  the  constitutionality  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion granted  by  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly for  construction  of  buildings  at  4 
private  colleges  in  the  State.  The  league  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  for  the  promotion 
of  public  school  systems. 

three  churches  invqlved 

The  colleges  involved  in  the  suit  are  West- 
ern Maryland  College,  affiliated  with  the 
Methodist  Church;  Hood  College,  connected 
writh  the  United  Church  of  Christ;  and  two 
Catholic  schools.  Notre  Dame  of  .Maryland 
and  St.  Joseph's  of  Emmitsburg. 

In  his  opening  argument.  State  Attorney 
General  Thomas  B.  Finan  said  the  principles 
under  which  the  grants  were  made  had  been 
upheld  by  the  State's  highest  court,  the  court 
of  appeals. 

He  said  that  at  least  eight  decisions  had 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  "which 
demonstrate  that  these  appropriations  do 
not  breach  the  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state." 

Mr.  Flnan  noted,  however,  that  the  pre- 
cise question  raised  in  the  case  had  not  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  called 
the  current  trial  the  beginning  "of  a  jour- 
ney which  will  no  doubt  take  us  to  the  high- 
est court  of  this  land." 

Both  Mr.  Finan  and  Mr.  Pfeffer  spoke  of 
the  national  significance  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Pfeffer  said  the  Federal  program  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year  under  which 
funds  are  provided  for  college  construction 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Maryland 
laws  that  are  being  challenged. 

similar  laws  elsewhere 

He  also  said  there  were  statutes  similar 
to  the  Maryland  laws  In  a  number  of  other 
States. 

Mr.  Finan  said  the  decision  could  affect  a 
wide  range  of  church-state  relationships,  in- 
cluding aid  to  hospitals  and  welfare  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Pfeffer  said  the  Maryland  laws  being 
challenged  "compel  the  plaintiffs  to  con- 
tribute to  a  place  of  worship  of  ministry," 
and  thus  violate  the  Maryland  constitution. 
He  also  said  they  violated  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Defending  the  constitutionality  of  the 
grants,  Mr.. Flnan  said  the  four  colleges  that 
received  the  funds  "serve  the  public  need  for 
education." 

He  said  the  funds  were  given  only  for 
construction  of  buildings  and  were  not  used 
for  religious  purposes. 

Mr.  Pfeffer  said  the  suit  was  not  motivated 
by  any  "religious  feelings."  but  rather  by  a 
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belief  that  chiirch-supported  schools  should 
not  receive  direct  grants  from  any  govern- 
mental unit. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13.  1964] 
Maryland  Scans  Chtjrch-State  Aid — CTRCtrrr 
Court     Hears     Heads     of     Four     Small 
Colleges 

Ann.\polis,  Md.,  December  12. — Textbooks, 
courses  of  study,  faculty,  student  body,  and 
financial  control  of  four  small  Maryland 
colleges  came  under  close  scrutiny  of  the 
circuit  court  here  this  week  in  a  case  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  State  aid  to  church- 
related  colleges. 

The  court  went  into  recess  yesterday  until 
December  22,  when  a  day's  rebuttal  is  sched- 
uled. Constitutional  arguments  are  sched- 
uled for  mid-January. 

At  issue  is  the  legality  of  $2.5  million  in 
matching  building-fund  grants  from  the 
State  legislature  to  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Church; 
Hood  College,  affiliated  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  and 
St.  Joseph  College.  The  funds  are  being 
withheld  pending  outcome  of  the  case. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  the  Horace  Mann 
League,  an  organization  of  educators,  and 
12  Maryland  taxpayers. 

Both  sides  have  stressed  the  probable  far- 
reaching  impact  of  the  case  and  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  take  it  to  the 
higher  courts. 

Lee  Pfeffer,  chief  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs 
in  his  opening  arguments,  called  it  an  issue 
on  which  the  future  of  public  education  in 
this  country  rests. 

The  second  week  of  the  case  closed  after  a 
week  of  testimony  from  the  four  college 
presidents  and  other  key  witnesses.  Three 
of  the  presidents  maintained  there  was  com- 
plete academic  freedom  on  their  campuses. 
"The  church  would  not  interfere,  and  if  it 
did,  I  would  ignore  the  interference,"  Dr. 
Randle  Elliott,  president  of  Hood  College,  at 
Frederick,  said. 

"The  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  do  not  influence  the  teaching  of 
subjects  other  than  religion  and  philosophy 
at  Notre  Dame."  Sister  Margaret  Mary  O'Con- 
nell  repeatedly  stated  in  her  testimony. 

"Any  controversial  subject  could  be  taught 
if  the  man  who  is  teaching  does  so  with 
intellectual  responsibility  and  integrity," 
Dr.  Lowell  S.  Ensor,  of  Western  Maryland 
at  Westminster,  said. 

The  only  president  to  concede  that  some 
subjects  would  be  taboo  in  the  college  class- 
room was  Sister  Rosemary'  Pfaff,  president  of 
St.  Joseph  College  at  Emmitsburg.  She  ac- 
knowledged that  the  advocacy  of  birth  con- 
trol by  artificial  contraceptives,  therapeutic 
abortion  and  divorce  would  not  be  allowed. 

Sister  Rosemary  also  said  that  all  text- 
books must  be  submitted  to  the  dean  of 
studies  for  approval.  The  three  other  school 
officials  said  each  department  ordered  ^ts 
own  books  without  administration  screen- 
ing. 

Lack  of  financial  control  of  the  two  Prot- 
estant colleges  by  the  affiliated  churches 
was  brought  out  by  the  defense.  College 
officials  said  the  Methodist  Church  con- 
tributed slightly  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
annual  operating  budget  to  Western  Mary- 
land College,  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  2.2  percent  of  the  Hood  College 
budget. 

Officials  at  all  four  schools  said  they  re- 
quired no  specific  religious  affiliation  of 
their  faculty  members.  Both  Catholic  in- 
stitutions have  religious  and  lay  instructors. 
Under  cross-examination.  Dr.  Ensor  con- 
ceded that  he  doubted  that  an  atheist  would 
be  employed  as  a  faculty  member  at  West- 
ern Maryland  or  any  other  church-related 
college. 

Spokesmen  for  all  the  schools  maintained 
they  had  no  religious  requirements  of  appli- 


cants for  admission.  Cross-examination  re- 
vealed., however,  that  97  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment at  Notre  Dame  was  Catholic  and 
only  four  non-Catholics  were  attending  St. 
Joseph. 

Washington. — Even  with  special  teachers, 
programs  and  materials,  "We  may  find  that 
the  schools  as  we  know  them  simply  can- 
not do  the  job  of  educating  slum  area  chil- 
dren," a  New  York  educator  said  today. 

"The  instructional  methods  and  materials 
deemed  most  appropriate  for  a  middle-class 
group  may  be  the  most  Inappropriate  for 
the  socially  depressed,"  Prof.  A.  J.  Tannen- 
baum  of  Yeshiva  University  said. 

Tannenbaum  told  a  conference  of  elemen- 
tary education  supervisors  that  a  study  had 
shown  him  "How  antiseptic,  how  dull,  are 
the  earliest  reading  materials,  especially  for 
pupils  who  do  not  live  in  neat  little  cottages 
surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns  and  picket 
fences,  who  don't  have  a  happy  little  puppy 
named  Spot  or  Puff  or  Trixie — who  don't  in 
fact,  live  in  a  'fun'  culture." 

Asserting  "there  may  simply  not  be 
enough  teachers,  enough  school  hours,  and 
enough  money  to  get  the  Job  done,"  Tannen- 
baum said : 

"We  may  have  to  press  into  action  large 
cadres  of  high  school  and  college  students 
to  help  us  *  •  •  the  professionals  may  have 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  young  ama- 
teurs  to  support  the  work  of  the  school." 


modifications  that  have  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  the  constitution  of  Okla- 
homa will  permit  this  office  to  administer 
Federal  funds  where  any  part  of  these  funds 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  private  and 
parochial  schools.  I  think  this  part  of  the 
bill  should  have  been  eliminated.  Also,  I 
did  not  think  that  title  V  of  the  act  was 
broad  enough.  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  to  assume  many  responsibilities 
because  of  Federal  acts.  A  current  example 
is  the  part  we  have  to  play  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  We  have  the  responsibility  of 
getting  the  compliance  agreements  from  our 
schools  and  assisting  them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. This  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  staff  members  as  well  as 
several  hundred  dollars  for  postage  and  com- 
munication. We  have  no  6holce  but  to  do 
these  things  ^°cause  if  we  did  not,  our  school 
districts  would  be  penalized.  However,  there 
are  no  funds  available  at  all  for  administra- 
tion of  this  bill  at  the  State  level.  That  is 
the  reason  I  feel  that  title  V  of  Senate  bill 
370  should  be  written  In  such  a  way  that 
State  departments  of  education  can  use  these 
funds  to  help  with  such  acts  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  impact  areas  program,  school 
lunch  program,  etc. 

I  trust  this  is  the  information  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oliver  Hodge, 
State  Superintendent. 


New  York,  N.T., 

March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Education  Subcommittee. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  response  to  yotor  inquiry  about  the 
position  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  on 
the  education  bill  the  National  Council  wel- 
comes and  approves  the  humane  concern  of 
Congress  for  the  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion's schools  through  Federal  aid  primarily 
directed  to  those  children  most  needing  it. 
The  general  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  favors  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
and  is  willing  that  children  attending  non- 
public schools  share  in  that  aid  through 
publicly  administered  arrangements  such  as 
dual  enrollment.  These  views  were  ex- 
pressed to  the  committees  considering  the 
bill  by  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Fleramlng,  first  vice 
president  of  the  National  CouncU  and  we  feel 
that  .our  concerns  have  been  substantially 
incorpbrated  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  Although  we  have  felt  that  a  spe- 
cific amendment  authorizing  local  educa- 
tional bodies  to  Initiate  court  action  would 
strengthen  the  existing  Judicial  review  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  we  are  reassured  by  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Celler,  that  there 
is  no  aspect  of  this  bill  which  raises  issues 
of  church  and  state  that  will  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

R.  H.  Edwin  Espy, 
General  Secretary, 
National  Council  of  Churches. 


State  Department  of  Education, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  March  15,  1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee, 

Education  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  March  12.  You  asked  that  I  give  you 
Information  as  to  the  basis  of  my  opposition 
to  the  Senate  bill  370,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  is  legislation  that  has  long  been 
needed  in  his  country.  However,  there  are 
some  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  was  origi- 
nally written  that  I  objected  to  and  so  stated 
in  the  Sentlgram  I  sent  to  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller 
on  January  26,  1965.  I  believe  that  most  of 
these  objections  have  been  removed  by  the 
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State  of  Florida, 
Department  of  Education, 
Tallahassee,  March  16, 1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee, 

Professional  Staff  Member  of  Education  Sub- 
committee.    Committee    on    Labor   and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:  In  the  absence  of  Superin- 
tendent Thomas  D.  Bailey,  this  will  acknowl- 
edge   your    letter   of    March    12   relating  to 
hearings  before  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  pertaining  to  bill  S.  370  known  as 
the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  out  of  the  city  for  a  period 
of  several  days  attending  an  educational 
conference.  As  soon  as  possible  following 
his  return  to  the  office  later  this  month, 
your  letter  will  be  brought  to  his  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Saulos, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 


Georgia  State  Department  of 

Education, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  16, 1965. 
Hon.   Charles  Lee, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Education  Sub- 
committee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee:  I  have  your  letter  of  March 
12  requesting  that  I  write  you  my  position 
opposing  certain  portions  of  bill  S.  170,  simi- 
lar to  the  views  I  expressed  there  in  the 
hearing. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, I  took  in  substance  the  following 
position : 

Title  I.  Approved. 

Titles  II  and  III.  Objected  to  some  phases 
of  titles  II  and  III  because  funds  would  go 
to  church-related  schools  or  institutions. 
I  stated  before  the  committee  that.  In  my 
opinion,  all  public  tax  funds  should  be  used 
in  tax  supported,  publicly  controlled  schools 
or  institutions.  The  House  amendments  to 
titles  II  and  III  have  somewhat  ameliorated 
my  objections  thereto,  inasmuch  as  title 
to  the  properties  will  remain  vested  In  a 
public  body,  and  services  will  largely  be  ad- 
ministered by  agencies  under  public  con- 
trol. 

Title  IV.  I  requested  that  title  IV  oe 
amended  to  provide  a  formula  for  the  dis- 


tribution of  funds  to  the  States,  or  to  be  com- 
bined with  title  V  of  the  bill,  which  is 
designed  to  strengthen  State  departments 
of  education.  Tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
should  assist  the  States  with  research  if, 
in  their  opinion,  these  department's  are  not 
now  strong  enough  to  administer  and  super- 
vise research  activities.  The  U.S.  Office  has 
approved  22  projects  in  the  field  of  school 
curriculum,  with  12  of  these  going  to  the 
University  of  Oregon.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  State  departments  are  the  agencies  that 
should  be  responsible  for  disseminating  re- 
search findings  in  the  Nation.  Prom  the 
best  Information  I  am  able  to  obtain.  State 
departments  of  education  have  not  been  full 
partners  in  the  approved  projects  of  the 
cooperative  research  program  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Research  activities  with- 
in a  State  should  be  a  cooperative  under- 
taking by  universities,  colleges,  the  State 
departments  of  education,  and  public  school 
systems.  The  colleges  and  universities  do 
not  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  the  field 
of  research  activities.  I  think  largely  this 
program  has  dealt  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, bypassing  education  departments 
and  also,  to  a  great  extent,  public  school 
systems. 

Title  V.  My  principal  objection  to  title  V 
was  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  proposed. 
The  House  amended  this  title  by  stepping  up 
the  proposed  $10  to  §25  million. 

In  general,  I  woulti  like  to  say  that  the 
bill  requires  the  State  to  submit  proposals 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  In 
using  these  funds.  This  authority  granted, 
the  Commissioner  can.  In  my  opinion,  easily 
be  abused.  States  need  flexibility  in  making 
the  best  use  of  the  funds.  I  am  opposed 
to  a  central  ministry  of  educata^h  issuing 
orders  from  Washington  to  the  sevi^W  States. 
I  understand  the  European  system  oi^  educa- 
tion and  it  appears  that  the  Congress  is 
more  and  more  being  Influenced  by  the  edu- 
cational pattern  used  in  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  Europe.  I  have  watched 
such  a  system  work,  and  I  observed  ruefully 
that  when  States  must  comply  with  a  pat- 
tern dictated  from  a  central  authority  and 
are  not  allowed  to  develop  their  own  initia- 
tive, the  result  is  inadequate,  unimaginative, 
and  somewhat  straitjacketed  school  sys- 
tems. I  do  not  want  this  for  our  country. 
I  believe  that  the  States  can  do  a  better  Job 
when  W.-ishington  leaves  them  with  some 
authority. 

I  hope  this  Is  the  Information  you  desire. 
I  think  we  are  all  Interested  In  the  same 
thing:  the  best  education  that  we  can  devise 
for  our  people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Claude  Pup.cell, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


State  of  Oregon, 
State  Department  of  Education, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  March  17,  1965. 
Mr.  CH.^RLES  Lee, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Education  Sub- 
committee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C: 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (S.  370)  has  many  Important  im- 
plications for  education  in  Oregon.  In  my 
judgment,  money  appropriated  under  this 
act  is  needed  to  stimulate  educational  pro- 
grams that  are  over  and  above  present  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  this  State. 

1  support  the  provisions  within  title  I  that 
will  assist  financially  with  the  develop- 
ment of  special  educational  programs  for  the 
culturally  and  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren. Many  school  districts  in  Oregon  are 
in  need  of  these  funds  to  help  provide  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of  chil- 
dren coming  from  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,000  per  year.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  school  districts  of  this  State  can  develop 


worthy  educational  programs  through  this 
kind  of  financial  assistance. 

I  have  some  reservations  in  regard  to  title 
II  of  the  act  which  proposes  the  program 
of  assistance  of  reference  resources  and  in- 
structional materials  for  public  and  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools.  As 
you  know,  Oregon  law  prohibits  distribution 
of  textbooks  and  related  material  to  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Title  III  proposing  educational  centers  and 
service  ranging  from  remedial  instruction  to 
adult  education  has  merit.  One  serious 
problem  that  may  develop  under  this  title 
is  the  organization  and  correlation  of  the  re- 
lated community  agencies  into  a  working 
team  under  one  governing  board. 

I  support  title  IV  since  it  stimulates  edu- 
cational research  projects  and  promotes  the 
training  of  educational  research  personnel. 

Title  V  has  my  enthusiastic  endorsement 
in  that  it  provides  funds  for  strengthening 
the  leadership  resources  of  State  educational 
agencies.  State  departments  of  education 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  in  need  of 
stimulative  grants  for  the  promotion  of 
promising  new  Instructional  techniques  and 
media  for  the  continued  improvement  of 
education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Occasionally  my  responsibilities  bring  me 
to  Washington.  I  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  provisions 
contained  in  S.  370. 

Leon  P.  Minear, 
Superintendent,  Public  Instruction. 


State  of  South  Carolina, 
Department  of  Education, 

Columbia,  March  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Charles  Lee, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on    Labor    and   Public    Welfare, 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Lee:    Your   letter  of  March    12 
in  which  you  stated  that  at  the  hearing  dur- 
ing a  discussion  between  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller, 
executive  secretary  of  the  council   of  chief 
State  school  officers   and  Senator  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  you  were  requested  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  basis  of  any  objection 
that  I  might  have  to  Senate  bill  370,  has 
been  received. 

Dr.  Edgar  Fuller  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
the  chief  school  officers,  a  copy  of  which  I  do 
not  have  and  cannot  refer  to  specific  remarks 
or  statements  made  by  me.  I  think  that  a 
general  statement  now  will  clarify  any  ref- 
erence that  may  have  been  made  to  any 
statement  of  mine.  I  have  always  opposed 
Federal  aid  or  tax  money  being  distributed 
to  private  schools,  and  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  this  bill  not  only  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Federal  funds  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  agency  for  public  schools  but  also  for 
private  schools.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  is 
held  by  the  educators  in  the  State,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  finance  pri- 
vate education  when  the  need  for  public 
education  is  so  great. 

Yovirs  very  truly, 

Jesse  T.  Anderson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  State  of  Wyoming. 
Department  of  Education. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  March  17. 1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Education   Sub- 
committee,   Committee    on    Labor    and 
Public   Welfare,   Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
contacting  me  for  information  as  to  the  basis 
of  my  opposition  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  S.  370. 

Tlie  basis  of  my  opposition  is  composed  of 
two  principles  which  I  believe  would  be 
violated  by  this  bill.  These  are  the  prin- 
ciple of  responsibility  and  the  principle  of 
control,  which  I  resolutely  believe  should  be 


vested  in  each  and  every  sovereign  State  in 
these  United  States  of  America.  It  is  the 
citizens  of  each  local  community  who  should 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  it  is  the  individual  State 
which  should  be  responsible  for  providing 
general  supervision  and  administration  of  Its 
citizenry's  educational  needs.  Just  as  it  is 
the  State  which  can  best  recognize  and  un- 
derstand the  educational  needs  within  its 
own  borders,  so  it  is  the  State  which  should 
accept  the  responsibility  as  the  legal  author- 
ity for  education.  Our  Nation  has  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  education  to 
its  welfare.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  without  the  States  there  would  be 
no  Nation,  and  I,  therefore,  must  emphati- 
cally declare  my  support  for  the  continua- 
tion of  our  system  of  public  education 
wherein  each  State  is  responsible  for  ail 
phases  of  education  within  its  boundaries 
and  wherein  this  responsibility  is  to  its  citi- 
zens, not  the  Federal  Government.  Even 
though  the  cost  of  education  is  rising  to  new 
highs,  I  must  oppose  S.  370  as  it  provides 
Federal  moneys  to  our  Nation's  schools 
through  criteria  to  be  approved  by  a  Federal 
agency;  this  results  In  Federal  control  of 
education  and  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
eradicated.  I  further  oppose  this  act  as  It 
provides  public  funds  for  private  and 
parochial  schools,  which  violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

More  specifically,  title  I  makes  provision 
for  the  State  educational  agency  to  transmit 
authorized  amounts  to  local  public  educa- 
tional agencies  operating  a  State-approved 
program.  These  amounts  are  controlled  and 
allocated  by  the  Federal  bill,  and  basic  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation wll  govern  the  procedures  used  by 
the  State  agenc^,  which  eliminates  any  State 
authority  concerning  such  funds.  FuHher 
Federal  power  is  given  by  the  portion  of  the 
bill  stating  that  no  intention  is  made  to  limit 
the  possible  uses  of  funds  by  the  local  school 
district,  and,  thus,  the  Federal  Government 
may  establish  criteria  for  education  pro- 
grams in  any  area  of  schooling.  Tliis  fur- 
ther reduces  the  authority  of  the  State 
agency  as  State  Jurisdiction  Is  retained  in 
no  specific  area. 

Title  II  contains  the  same  limitations  as 
does  title  I  in  that  each  State  must  have 
a  State  plan  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  before  it  can  participate  in  funds 
available  under  this  title.  This  requirement 
provides  authority  to  the  Federal  agency  to 
govern  textbooks  and  library  materials  used 
by  indiscriminating  youth. 

Title  III  provides  for  grants  to  local  public 
educational  agencies  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  from  moneys  allocated 
to  the  States.  This.  In  effect,  would  permit 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
an  allocation  which  he  himself  would  use  for 
the  establishment  of  education  centers  and 
services,  which  in  simple  terms  mean  schools. 
Such  schools  would  be  Federal  schools,  and 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  could  place  ovu-  youth  in  an 
educational  situation  totally  financed,  con- 
trolled, and  programed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Single  authority  over  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  would  constitute  a  greater 
threat  to  our  democracy  than  any  foe  we 
have  ever  met. 

Title  IV,  while  basically  sound,  provides 
for  local  and  Federal  cooperation  in  re- 
search and  study.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  role  of  the  State  educational  agency, 
which  is  the  logical  agency  to  coordinate 
such  research  and  study  and  to  be  responsible 
for  the  dissemination  of  data  obtained  as  a 
result. 

Title  V  states  Its  concern  is  with  strength- 
ening State  boards  of  education.  It  would, 
in  effect,  bring  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
into  an  active  role  in  the  50  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  would  promote  the 
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Influence  of  the  U.S.  OfBce  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual departments.  These  departments 
would  further  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  office  for 
funds  and  manpower. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  I 
presented  to  the  regional  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation at  their  meeting  last  January  in 
Cheyenne.  This  speech  expresses  my  belief 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  public 
educational  system,  a  belief  I  have  become 
convinced  over  the  years  is  the  key  to  an 
even  greater  prosperity  and  freedom  in  these 
United  States  of  America.  Free  schools  plus 
free  states  equal  a  free  nation. 
Sincerelv. 

Cecil  M.  Shaw,  Ed.  D., 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  mstruction. 

Strengthening  the  State  Boards  of 
Education 
(CecU  M.  Shaw) 
It  has  long  been  established  in  legal  theory 
in  the  United  States  that  the  State  is  respon- 
sible for  public  education  within  its  borders. 
Ours  is  not  a  national  system  of  education 
operating  under  national  authority  as  in 
most  other  countries.  The  control  of  educa- 
tion in  the  several  SUtes  is  an  established 
power  and  function  of  each  State  separately. 
The  10th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  reserves  undelegated  and 
otherwise  unrestricted  powers  to  the  States, 
the  constitutions  of  the  50  States  which 
make  the  responsibility  explicit,  and  the  long 
history  of  legislative  enactments  and  court 
decisions  which  have  consistently  adhered 
to  this  principle  (until  recently)  leave  no 
doubt  that  in  America  it  is  the  State,  not 
the  Federal  or  the  local  governments,  which 
is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  public 
schools. 

In  the  early  periods  of  our  national  his- 
tory. State  control  was  overshadowed  in 
practice  by  local  authority.  Education  was 
a  neighborhood  project.  Each  village  had 
its  little  school  for  a  few  months  of  the  year 
or  as  long  as  someone  would  serve  as  school- 
master. This  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  isolation  of  scattered  population  and 
primitive  communication.  By  some  stand- 
ards these  were  the  good  old  days.  But 
from  the  1750's,  as  the  population  increased 
and  towns  grew  into  cities,  elementary- 
schools  expanded,  the  public  high  school 
supplanted  the  academy,  school  attendance 
became  compulsory  in  many  places  and  each 
State  began  gradually  to  exercise  increased 
official  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its 
citizens. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  from  its  be- 
ginning recognized  the  principle  of  State  re- 
sponsibilitv  for  public  education.  Even 
though  the  Federal  Constitution  made  no 
specific  provision  for  education,  the  Federal 
Government  has  actually  from  the  beginning 
made  grants-in-aid  to  States  generally  for 
the  support  of  special  phases  of  education. 
The  Continental  Congress  began  the  policy 
with  the  Northwest  Ordinance  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  continued  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  here  the  vari- 
ous grants  of  land  and  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  support  of  education. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  whole 
policy  follows  the  pattern  of  recognizing  and 
attempting  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  which 
were  not  being  met  by  the  States  or  their 
subdivisions  and  of  granting  aid  without 
encroachment  on  the  principle  of  State  con- 
trol and  State  responsibility. 

Through  the  years,  the  State  has  become 
more  active  as  "the  legal  agency  of  control 
but  continues  to  be  extremely  slow  in  actual- 
ly assuming  its  full  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding adequate  school  facilities.  The  State 
must,  without  delay,  assume  Its  legal  and 
moral  responsibility  for  leadership  in  organi- 
zation and  support  for  adequate  educational 


facilities;  that  is.  if  the  prerogatives  are  to 
remain  with  the  State — and  I  for  one  sin- 
cerely hope  they  always  do. 

The  implications  are  clear  for  those  who 
guide  the  establishment  of  public  policy  in 
the  several  States.  It  is  a  soiuce  of  hope 
that  recently  there  is  a  widespread  activity 
on  the  part  of  legislative  bodies  to  reorganize 
the  machinery  of  education  and  upgrade  the 
provisions  for  more  stable  and  more  ade- 
quate financial  support  of  schools. 

In  the  approaches  that  are  being  made  to 
the  whole  problem,  there  are  three  aspects 
upon  which  attention  is  being  focused: 

1.  Reorganization  of  the  chief  educational 
agencies  at  the  State  level  to  provide  more 
competent  leadership  and  administration  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  agent  of  the  State 
at  the  local  level,  the  local  administrative 
unit,  into  larger  and  more  economical  units 
for  improved  instruction,  leadership,  efficien- 
cy and  management. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  system  of  finan- 
cial support  to  meet  the  increasing  needs 
and  to  stabilize  and  improve  financial  sup- 
port at  both  State  and  local  levels. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  State  is  the  protector 
of  the  educational  rights  of  children. 

This  evening  your  speaker  deals  with  the 
first  of  these  aspects,  reorganization  of  State 
educational  agencies. 

We  do  not  have  the  time  in  this  talk  to 
pursue  in  depth  an  analysis  of  each  State 
department  of  education  or  the  status  in 
general  regarding:  Functions  of  a  State  de- 
partment of  education,  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, chief  State  school  officer,  and  the  staff 
of  State  departments  of  education. 

The  conclusions  of  your  speaker,  based 
upon  study  and  experience,  constitute  an 
awareness  of  deficiencies  in  the  organiza- 
tion, authority,  and  the  practices  of  State 
departments  of  education  for  which  no 
reasonable  Justification  can  be  found. 

Public  education  In  the  several  States  Is  a 
major  enterprise  in  size  and  importance,  one 
of  the  largest  single  enterprises  in  America. 
With  upward  of  41.4  million  children  enrolled 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
approximately  1.651,000  full-time  and  part- 
time  public  schoolteachers,  29.400  school  dis- 
tricts, a  payroll  approaching  $10  billion  and 
a  school  plant  valued  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars, it  would  seem  that  only  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment should  be  employed.  The  facts  do  not 
disclose  such  management. 

It  is  a  matter  of  constitutional  provisions 
in  the  great  majority  of  States  and  legisla- 
tive provision  in  others  that  State  depart- 
ments of  education  represent  the  administra- 
tive core  of  the  Nation's  public  schools.  Yet, 
In  reality,  their  position  in  relation  to  local 
units  has  been  too  often  a  matter  of  inade- 
quate supervision  and  protection  of  out- 
moded administrative  structure. 

Mismanagement,  however,  is  not  the  only 
bar  to  effective  leadership  in  educational 
matters.  Obstacles  in  the  form  of  legal  re- 
strictions which  serioxisly  hinder  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  State  school  system 
are  actually  written  into  the  constitutions 
and  statutes  of  many  States. 

Lack  of  coordination  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous characteristics  of  educational  or- 
ganization as  it  exists  today.  A  variety  of 
boards,  departments,  divisions,  and  other 
agencies  actually  are  involved  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  find  a  unified,  coordinated 
system  where  responsibility  is  centered,  func- 
tions are  clearly  defined,  and  authority  la 
adequate  for  the  performance  of  required 
duties. 

Weakness  at  the  State  level  can  be  elim- 
inated by  reorganization. 

The  efficient  administration  of  a  State 
department  calls  for  an  able  executive  and 
staff.     The  selection  and  retention  of  such 


personnel  Is  of  primary  importance.  Pall, 
ure  to  provide  remuneration  to  meet  com- 
petitive offers,  unsuitable  methods  of  selec- 
tion, undefined  qualifications,  political  ten- 
ure, limitations  on  necessary  executive  au- 
thority and  Initiative.  Insufficient  financial 
support  for  operation,  the  prevalence  of  pa- 
tronage appointments,  selection  based  only 
on  politics,  and  money  enough  to  get  elected, 
have  all  combined  to  promote  weakness  and 
waste  in  State  school  administration. 

Weakness  at  the  State  level  can  be  elim- 
inated by  reorganization,  by  more  pay  and 
less  politics. 

The  staffs  are  likewise  generally  inade- 
quate. From  an  examination  of  the  list  ol 
qualifications  set  down  by  the  various  States 
as  requirements  for  the  staff  employees  In 
the  State  departments,  the  conclusion  must 
be  drawn  that  political  Issues  overshadow 
more  substantial  and  pertinent  factors  as 
requirements  for  these  positions — even,  as 
they  most  often  do  for  the  chief  State  school 
officer.  Salaries  are  most  universally  inade- 
quate to  meet  competition,  tenure  is  gen- 
erally political,  financial  support  of  various 
functions  Is  generally  Inadequate  and  fre- 
quently disproportionate.  Weaknesses  at  the 
State  level  can  be  eliminated  by  reorganiza- 
tion, by  more  pay  and  less  politics,  by  higher 
standards. 

The  State  is  the  protector  of  the  educa- 
tional rights  of  children.  This  seems  to  In- 
dicate clearly  that  the  State  recognizes  the 
moral  and  has  established  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  State.  It  indicates  that  the 
legislature  is  the  agency  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
with  the  authority  and  support  necessary  to 
fulfill  their  intended  purposes.  It  indicates 
further  that  the  legislature  Is.  responsible  for 
the  necessary  organization  and  financial  sup- 
port to  insure  a  system  of  free  public  schools 
wherein  all  of  the  children  of  the  State  may 
be  educated. 

With  this  mandate,  recommendations  ap- 
pear to  be  in  order  as  follows : 

1.  When  constitutional  provisions  prevent 
the  adaptation  of  the  educational  organiza- 
tion to  changing  needs,  such  constitutions 
should  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  can  function  in  a  modern,  effec- 
tive manner. 

2.  State  departments  of  education  which 
fail  to  meet  present-day  managerial  and 
service  needs  should  be  reorganized  to  this 
end. 

3.  The  chief  State  school  officer  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education 
on  the  basis  of  his  professional  qualifications 
and  not  for  his  political  affiliation. 

4.  The  term  of  service  of  the  chief  State 
school  officer  should  be  dependent  only  on 
the  quality  of  leadership  he  exerts  in  his 
position. 

5.  There  should  be  developed  a  competent 
staff  and  efficient  support  to  fulfill  specified 
obligations. 

6.  The  State  should  take  the  leadership  In 
encouraging  and  guiding  needed  school  dis- 
trict reorganization. 

7.  Most  States  are  assuming  more  financial 
responsibilities  for  the  public  schools.  It  is 
imperative  that  there  be  adequate  leadersh  P 
in  education.  Laymen  everywhere  shouia 
cooperate  to  Improve  their  State  departments 
of  education. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
on  State  departments  of  education  In  gen- 
eral can  be  set  down  more  or  less  categori- 
cally. 

1.  The  criterion  by  which  to  evaluate  tne 
status  of  the  top  educational  agency,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  In  Wyoming. 
as  elsewhere,  is  derived  from  the  study  ana 
the  experience  of  experts  in  government  ano 
education,  of  lay  organizations,  of  blgn- 
minded   and  public-spirited  citizens  in  au 
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parts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  based  also  on  the 
experiences  of  States,  few  though  they  be, 
that  have  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  kind  of  orga- 
nization, authority  and  service  suitable  to 
handle  the  stupendous  responsibility  of  guid- 
ing the  development  of  a  State  system  of 
public  education. 

2.  The  criterion  has  virtually  universal  ac- 
ceptance by  citizens  who  believe  that  gov- 
ernmental agencies  exist  to  provide  and  man- 
age the  necessary  public  services  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  people  as  fully,  as  ef- 
ficiently, as  democratically  and  as  economi- 
cally as  possible.  It  Is  almost  universally 
relegated  to  the  background  in  the  several 
States  by  those  who  are  in  control  of  the 
formulation  of  the  public  policy. 

3,  The  criterion  calls  for  forward  looking, 
statesmanlike  and  dynamic  policy,  demo- 
cratically derived,  broad  in  scope,  stable  In 
direction  and  soundly  based  in  current  needs. 
but  ever  looking  ahead  to  the  nature  of 
things  to  come. 

It  requires  the  acceptance  in  fact  and 
practice  of  the  long  established  legal  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  for  the  education  of  the 
children  within  its  boundaries. 

It  requires  an  agency  endowed  with  power. 
organization,  persormel,  and  financial  support 
adequate  to  the  responsibilities  In  the  leader- 
ship and  administration  of  a  State  system 
of  public  schools. 

It  requires  that  there  be  a  State  depart- 
ment of  education  with  a  competent,  stable 
board  of  education  of  five  to  nine  members 
as  the  center  of  policy  and  control.  Com- 
petence can  be  secured  partly  by  establishing 
qualifications  for  members  and  by  building 
up  public  confidence  In,  and  respect  for,  the 
board.  Stability  can  be  secured  through  the 
manner  In  which  members  are  selected  and 
retained  in  office.  Both  can  be  increasingly 
realized  to  the  degree  that  partisan,  patron- 
age, and  other  forms  of  unstatesmanlike 
politics  are  eliminated. 

It  requires  further,  that  the  relationship 
between  legislatures  and  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion be  based  on  mutual  confidence  and 
respect.  It  requires  the  kind  of  confidence 
which  would  take  legislatures  otit  of  the 
business  of  administration  and  Into  the 
business  of  policymaking.  It  would  have 
the  legislatures  define  the  broad  objectives, 
grant  the  power  and  appropriate  the  funds 
for  the  effective  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives and  hold  the  boards  responsible  for  all 
matters  of  administrative  policy  and  man- 
agement. It  invites  legislatures  to  refrain 
from  enacting  legislation  on  details  of  policy, 
organization  or  management  which  hamper 
boards  In  the  effective  performance  of  the 
many  duties  necessary  In  the  coordination 
and  supervision  of  a  State  school  system. 

The  criterion  requires  also  that  there  be 
an  able  educational  leader  and  administrator 
as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  that  he 
be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  board  to 
serve  under  its  authority  and  at  a  salary 
determined  by  the  board.  He,  In  turn, 
should  be  required  by  the  board  to  select 
and  recommend  for  appointment  the  neces- 
sary personnel:  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  board  on  matters  of  policy,  organization, 
and  financial  management;  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  board  for  these  and  all  other 
executive  functions  of  the  department. 

In  closing  this  discourse  and  its  implica- 
tions come  home  to  us,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
If  we  are  helping  the  process  of  "strengthen- 
ing the  State  boards  of  education." 

State  of  Idaho, 
Department  of  Education, 

Boise,  March  16, 1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Educational  Sub- 
committee,    U.S.    Senate,     Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:  I  expressed  favorable  reac- 
«on  to  titles  I  and  II  of  the  S.  370  bill  the 


way  it  was  first  presented  with  these  ques- 
tions and  reservations: 

Title  I:  I  questioned  the  clarity  of  the 
wording  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  school  districts  within  a  county. 
This  question  was  eliminated  when  the  bill 
was  rewritten  and  I  had  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  way  funds  would  be  disbursed 
to  school  districts  within  a  county. 

Title  II:  I  had  reservations  about  this  title 
because  the  funds  provided  for  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  were  too  small  for  a  sparsely 
populated  State  after  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. I  still  retain  this  reservation.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  program  would  have  to 
be  administered  at  the  State  level  with  a 
full-time  supervisor  and  a  secretary.  The 
first  year  of  operation  would  provide  an  esti- 
mated $18,000.  This  is  ample  funds  for  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  of  operation  of 
this  program  would  provide  an  estimated 
$11,000.  This  is  not  enough  money  to  oper- 
ate the  program  and  would  require  funds 
from  State  sources  to  provide  administrative 
costs.  Our  budget  is  provided  by  our  legis- 
lature on  a  biennial  basis  and  we  would  not 
have  the  funds  available  to  provide  the  extra ' 
State  funds  necessary  to  properly  administer 
the  program. 

I  entirely  opposed  the  title  III  section  of 
the  bill  as  It  was  originally  written.  The 
bill,  as  it  is  now  amended,  would  eliminate 
my  opposition  to   title  m. 

I  had  no  conunent  to  make  on  title  IV. 

My  objection  to  title  V  was  the  matching 
requirement  of  State  funds.  The  amend- 
ment eliminated  this  requirement  for  the 
first  2  years.  This  eliminates  our  objection 
for  this  period  of  time  and  provides  us  an 
opportunity  to  submit  a  budget  to  our  legis- 
lature for  fiscal  1968  and  1969.  Appropria- 
tion by  the  legislature  would  determine  par- 
ticipation after  fiscal  1969. 

I  hope  these  comments  provide  the  infor- 
mation which  has  been  requested.  The  bill 
is  a  good  bill  and  will  provide  much-needed 
funds  to  schools  as  well  as  provide  for  needed 
services. 

Sincerely, 

D.  F.  Engelking, 
State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction. 


Kansas  State  Department 

OP  Public  Instruction, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  March  18, 1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Education  Sub- 
committee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee:  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  S.  370,  had  a 
number  of  objectionable  features  in  its 
original  form.  These  might  be  summarized 
under  two  general  headings;  namely,  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  nonpublic  schools,  and  In  several 
programs  provided  for  in  the  bill,  various 
forms  of  Federal  control  bypassed  State 
departments  of  education  and  other  State 
education  agencies. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  amendments,  which 
I  understand  have  been  adopted  by  the 
House  Education  Committee,  remove  most  of 
these  objections.  There  remain  some  un- 
desirable features  In  connection  with  In- 
direct assistance  to  private  education 
through  tax-supported  agencies  which  indi- 
cate that  all  questions  of  constitutionality 
on  this  score  should  be  cleared. 

Title  m,  which  in  the  original  bill  pro- 
vided for  establishment  of  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services,  apparently 
did  not  provide  for  coordination  of  these 
centers  with  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion but  rather  did  establish  agencies  with 
services  parallel  to  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation with  operational  control  under  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  I  would  object 
vigorously  if  the  bill  in  its  final  form  does 
not  make  provision  for  State  departments  of 


public  instruction  to  coordinate  the  services 
of  these  supplementary  educational  centers 
with  the  services  of  State  departments  of 
education.  Moreover,  as  I  Interpret  title 
in  in  its  original  form,  the  pixjvisions  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  title  V,  which  provides 
for  strengthening  and  upgrading  State  de- 
partments of  education. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  S.  370  and  H.R.  2362,  would  pro- 
vide Immense  benefit  to  education  in  the 
States  and  would  be  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  this  office  if  the  question  of  sup- 
port for  private  education  involving  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality  and  provision  for 
channeling  the  administration  of  all  fea- 
tures of  the  proposal  dealing  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  through  State 
departments  of  education  were  provided. 

According  to  Information  I  now  have,  the 
principal  weakness  of  the  proposal  Is  failure 
to  clearly  Indicate  that  State  departments  of 
education  have  authority  to  coordinate  their 
services  with  the  services  of  centers  estab- 
lished by  individual  school  systems  within 
the  State. 

Sincerely, 

Adel  p.  Throckmorton, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  of  Connecticut, 
State  Board  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  19, 1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee:  This  will  advise  you  In  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  of  March  12  that  my 
opposition  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  directed  par- 
ticularly at  title  III,  because  In  the  original 
draft  it  was  possible  for  nonprofit  agencies 
other  than  public  educational  agencies  to 
receive  grants  to  carry  on  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  subcommittee  amendments  to  section 
304(a)  requiring  that  grants  be  made  to  a 
local  public  educational  agency  or  agencies 
and  that  In  planning,  establishing,  and  car- 
rying out  the  programs  there  will  be  partici- 
pation of  persons  broadly  representative  of 
the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served  are  satisfactory  to  me  and 
I  withdraw  my  objection. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  J.  Sanders, 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education. 


State  of  Maine, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
Statehouse.  Augusta,  March  22, 1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Education  Sub- 
committee, U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:  I  appreciate  the  opportxinlty 
to  clarify  my  opposition  to  certain  titles  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965 
(S.  370,  H.R.  2362)  as  expressed  to  Dr.  Edgar 
Fuller  in  the  form  of  a  brief  reply  to  a  ques- 
tlonntilre  sent  to  members  of  the  council  of 
chief  State  school  officers.  My  original  op- 
position to  title  II  was  based  on  conv»sa- 
tlons  with  our  deputy  attorney  general  who 
expressed  the  Informal  opinion  that  the 
Maine  State  Board  of  Education  could  not 
serve  as  agent  to  handle  the  disbursement 
of  Federal  fimds  to  nonpublic  schools  in 
Maine.  At  the  present  time  dual  enroll- 
ment or  shared  time  is  not  permitted  be- 
cause the  current  attorney  general's  opinion 
states  that  our  statutes  do  not  expressly  per- 
mit such.  A  bill  to  permit  shared  time  has 
received  joint  committee  endorsement  as 
"ought  to  pass"  and  It  Is  expected  to  receive 
favorable  votes  In  the  Maine  102d  Legislature. 
The  amended  version  of  H.R.  2362  removes 
the  reasons  for  my  previous  objections  and 
the  shared  time  possibility  In  Maine  should 
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permit  us  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation. ^  ^ 
'  I  still  opposed  title  III  In  its  amended 
form.  Originally  It  lacked  public  control. 
It  still  lacks  control  by  the  legal  Suite 
agency — namely  the  Maine  St«te  Board  of 
Education.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation can  create  a  parallel  school  system  In 
Maine  if  he  finds  a  single  public  school  ad- 
ministrative unit  through  whom  he  can 
work.  No  provision  of  approval  by  the  State 
board  of  education  is  included.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel's  publicly  stated  views  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  a  Junior  partner  in 
the  Federal-State  relationships  concerning 
education. 

Title  IV'  Is  acceptable  although  I  had  hoped 
that  a  specified  percentage  of  funds  for  re- 
search might  be  allocated  to  Suite  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  if  not  requested  re- 
allott«d  to  other  research  agencies.  SUite 
departments  of  education  have  not  had  am- 
ple funds  to  enter  the  research  fields,  and 
therefore  present  a  poor  case  in  requests  for 
funds.  Few  departments  have  personnel  ex- 
perienced in  "grantsmanshlp." 

Title  V  as  amended  is  pleasing  In  two 
aspects.  The  sums  of  money  are  modest 
enough  to  undertake  limited  programs  to 
upgrade  State  departments  arid  prove  that 
such  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  profitably  used  to  improve  education 
in  the  several  Suites.  Secondly,  the  non- 
matching  allotment  is  imporUint  because  our 
biennial  budget  reqxiests  were  already  sub- 
mitted and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
have  obtained  matching  funds  from  the 
Governor  and  council  during  the  ne.\t  2 
years.  Federal  legislation  does  not  coincide 
with  State  legislation  and  for  want  of  a  few- 
dollars  the  children  of  our  State  could  lose 
a  great  deal. 

I  hope  that  these  personal  views  are  help- 
ful to  the  committee  in  its  consideration 
of  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  and 
amended  bv  the  House  Committee  on  March 
8.  1965. 

Sincerely. 

WlLLUM  T.  LOG.^N.  Jr., 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


educational  centers  In  a  State  without  hav- 
ing to  go  through  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. This  would  be  setting  an  entirely 
new,  and  in  my  opinion,  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  area  of  Federal  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  no  particular  objection  to  title  IV. 
I  would  suggest  that  Congress  define  or  re- 
strict the  organizations  to  which  grants  could 
be  made  luider  thistltle.  Unless  this  Is  done, 
the  matter  of  giving  grants  to  organizations 
could  pet  out  of  hand. 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  title  V.  The 
strengthening  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  In 
public  education.  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
title  as  it  came  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Although  I  have  raised  these  questions  on 
certain  points.  I  feel  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  very  helpful  to  public  educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  M.  TUBB. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education. 


St.\te  of  Mississippi. 
DEP.^RTM£^•T  OF  Educ.\tion. 
Jackson.  Miss..  March  24. 1965, 
Mr.  CH.*RLf;s  Lee. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Education  Sub- 
committee.  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee:  Please  accept  my  apology 
for  not  replying  sooner  to  your  letter  of 
March  12  relative  to  S.  370.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  S.  370  in  its  entirety  but 
I  did  raise  some  questions  relative  to  some 
of  the  titles.  In  title  I.  for  example,  it  was 
my  thought  that  there  was  no  particular 
need  for  special  incentive  grants.  I  would 
confine  assistance  under  this  title  to  one 
overall  basic  grant  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stipplementing  State  and  local  school 
district  funds.  I  am  concerned  about  hav- 
ing so  many  different  grants  and  thus  creat- 
ing on  administrative   hodgepodge. 

My  reservation  on  title  II  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  it  appeared  to  place  too  much 
responsibility  on  public  school  officials  for 
providing  assistance  to  private  schools.  I 
have  misgivings  as  to  the  administrative 
feasibility  of  public  and  private  schools  at- 
tempting to  share  materials,  etc.,  purchased 
tinder  this  title.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  ownership  be  vested  with  public  school 
ofiScials. 

I  was  concerned  with  title  III  because  it 
appeared  to  place  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  position  of  operating  schools  or 
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m.^ssachu.setts. 
Department  of  Education. 
Boston,  Mass..  March  25,  1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee. 

Professional  Staff  Mc7nbcr.  Education  Sub- 
committee. U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  March  12  with  reference  to  Senate 
370. 

Your  assumption  Is  Incorrect  in  classifying 
me  as  an  opponent  of  this  forward-looking 
measure.  In  general.  I  support  the  bill  In 
essence  but  had  reservations  concerning  cer- 
tain of  the  titles.  Additionally.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  amendments  have  been  offered 
which,  in  my  judgment,  strengthen  the  leg- 
islation. As  examples,  the  vesting  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  materials  In 
a  public  agency  under  title  II  Is  a  sound  pro- 
cedure. Increasing  the  appropriation  under 
title  V  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  to 
State  departments  of  education  throughout 
the  Nation. 

It  is  in  this  latter  category  concerning 
the  leadership  role  of  State  departments  that 
I  take  exception  to  the  proposal.  Title  III 
appears  to  subordinate  the  role  of  our  de- 
partments in  establishing  a  more  or  less 
direct  conduit  between  Washington  and  our 
communities.  Bypassing  State  departments 
runs  counter  to  recommendations  of  James 
Bryant  Conant  and  many  other  citizens  and 
agencies.  If  an  effective  partnership  is  to  be 
established  involving  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  it  is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  the  State  partner  must  be  ex- 
tended the  key  statutory  and  professional 
role.  This  point  of  view  seems  to  be  shared 
by  U.S.  Commissioner  Francis  Keppel.  who 
In  a  recent  Detroit  speech,  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  the  Federal  Government's 
casting  as  a  Junior  partner.  Everyone  sup- 
ports the  principle  of  education  as  a  State 
function,  and  yet  title  III  relegates  only 
minor  responsibilities  to  the  agency  which 
should  be  the  senior  partner.  Not  only  In 
Senate  370  but  in  many  other  programs  there 
are  suggestions  of  a  Federal-local  relation- 
ship. If  this  trend  continues,  I  can  predict 
great  confusion  and  Inefficiency,  resulting 
in  a  duplication  of  services  which  can  and 
should  be  rendered  by  the  several  States. , 

Again,  let  me  point  out  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the 
bin  but  would  want  you  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  those  serv- 
ing on  the  Education  Subcommittee  to  know 
of  the  Commonwealth's  position  concerning 
the  defensible  role  of  State  departments  of 
education. 


In  the  event  you  would  wish  me  to  be  more 
specific  on  the  several  sections  of  the  bill, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  this  office! 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Owen  B.  Kiernan, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


Maryland  State  Department 

OF  Edxtcation, 
Baltimore.  Md..  March  26, 1965. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee. 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Education  Sub. 
committee.     U.S.     Senate.     Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:  Tills  Is  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  under  date  of  March  12  inquiring  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  position  on  Senate  bill 
370.  the  ElcmenUuy  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tlon  Act  of  1965.  has  been  modified  by  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

We  have  studied  the  amendments  rather 
carefully  and  believe  that  for  the  most  part 
these  amendments  will  remedy  those  condi- 
tions which  we  felt  were  objectionable  In 
the  original  bill.  Accordingly,  I  am  willing 
to  give  my  support  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing many  of  the  educational  problems  In  the 
local  school  systems  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Sensenbauch, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Breakthrough  in  Education?— A  H\rd  Look 

AT  New  Education  Bill 
(By  C.  Emanuel  Carlson,  executive  director 

of,  the  Baptist  joint  committee  on  public 

affairs) 

The  House  of  Representatives  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  has  completed  Its 
work  on  H.R.  2362.  reporting  it  out  to  the 
full  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
Senate  continues  Its  work  on  the  same 
proposals. 

The  questions  posed  by  the  general  public 
are  of  two  varieties.  Some  ask.  Is  It  a  good 
bill  for  the  long-term  well-being  of  the 
people,  the  Nation,  and  the  cause  of  freedom? 
Others  ask.  How  will  the  American  public, 
made  up  as  it  is  of  so  many  groupings,  react 
to  this  bill? 

Like  all  legislation  this  bill  represents  a 
kind  of  compromise  or  balance  of  various 
viewpoints  and  concerns,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  it  Is  an  Ingenious  measure  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  time  with  a  maximum  of 
consensus.  The  testimony  of  congressional 
witnesses  has  contained  a  number  of  pro- 
posed Improvements.  Most  of  these  have 
been  worked  Into  the  new  draft  as  approved 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Since  the  Federal  aid  proposed  for  a  par- 
ticular school  district  depends,  first,  on  the 
number  of  poor  families  in  that  district  with 
incomes  under  ,$2,000,  and,  second,  on  the 
level  of  educational  expenditures  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  appears  to  have  a  good  balance 
between-the  relieving  of  conditions  which  are 
beyond  local  control  and  the  encouragement 
of  local  and  State  efforts  in  education.  Ever 
since  the  last  election  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  American  public  wants  the 
Federal  Government  to  underglrd  the  State 
and  local  programs  with  some  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  bill  lays  down  a  broad  policy,  namely, 
that  Federal  assistance  to  education  must 
flow  through  public  channels  and  be  admin- 
istered by  public  agencies.  This  principle  is 
clearly  applied  to  the  poverty  Impact 
grants,  to  the  library  and  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  to  the  proposed  community  agen- 
cies  that  offer  educational  resources  ana 
facilities.  Not  only  must  funds  be  spent 
by  public  agencies,  for  publicly  approved 
projects  and  materials,  but  ownership  ana 
administrative  control  must  also  be  retalnea 
in  public  bands. 
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While  these  aids  must  flow  through  public 
channels,  this  bill  alms  at  the  educational 
development  of  people,  rather  than  aiming 
simply  at  the  strength  of  institutions.  In  its 
several  titles  it  seeks  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional experiences  of  all  pupils,  Including 
those  who  for  religious  reasons  take  much 
or  most  of  their  schoolwork  In  church-re- 
lated schools.  It  aims  to  give  some  help  to 
;he  children  in  parochial  schools  without 
nurturing  the  strength  of  church-related 
schools.  To  put  It  another  way,  the  law- 
makers have  tried  to  relieve  the  pupils  of 
some  educational  handicaps  which  result 
'  from  having  religious  parents  who  are  con- 
vinced in  behalf  of  church-related  general 
education. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment serves  the  needs  of  people  religious 
freedom  must  prevent  discrimination  against 
religious  families.  This  was  finally  worked 
out  with  reference  to  social  security  for 
ministers.  It  has  always  been  true  of  public 
libraries,  public  school  facilities,  public  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  services,  and  many 
otiier  public  services  to  people.  And  yet 
there  may  be  apprehension  at  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

A  high  preoccupation  with  the  conflicts  of 
religious  groups,  a  strong  fear  of  one  or  all 
religious  movements,  or  perchance  a  church- 
state  theory  that  puts  the  church  and  the 
state  in  separate  worlds — one  or  all  of  these 
may  make  it  difficult  for  some  to  agree  to 
helping  parochial  schoolchildren  with  books, 
even  though  these  are  public  school  books 
owned  by  the  State  government.  Fortu- 
nately, the  recent  updating  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  understanding  of  religious  liberty 
and  their  educators'  increasing  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  a  broad  secular  education 
have  in  this  instance  relieved  the  pressure  of 
aid  to  their  schools  as  schools,  so  long  as  all 
children  can  have  better  educational  ma- 
terials and  opportunities. 

If  these  Federal  resources  become  available 
in  local  school  districts  and  In  local  commu- 
nities, many  of  the  parochial  pupils  will  be 
able  to  learn  history,  government,  science, 
biology,  and  much  else  from  the  same  books 
and  materials  that  are  approved  and  used 
in  public  schools.  Most  of  them  will  have 
to  go  over  to  the  public  school  as  "dual  en- 
rollment" students  or  other  special  services, 
but  some  of  the  specialized  talents  of  the 
public  schools  might  in  some  areas  be  sent 
over  to  the  parochial  school  to  assist  the 
needy  pupils  there. 

Thus  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
is  maintained  in  separate  administrative 
units,  but  the  two  sets  of  institutions  be- 
come more  available  to  the  total  pupil 
population.  Separation  of  church  and  state 
never  did  mean  sorting  out  the  people  be- 
tween these  two  sets  of  institutions. 

Few  education  bills  have  been  given  a 
larger  measure  of  public  good  will,  so  much 
so  that  even  the  subcommittee  members 
from  the  opposition  party  did  not  vote  in 
opposition  to  this  measure.  They  refrained 
from  voting.  The  original  draft  contained 
some  problematic  provisions  for  lack  of  clear 
public  responsibility,  but  a  spirit  of  good  will 
made  easy  a  strengthening  of  the  bill  at 
those  points. 

As  the  measure  moves  forward  Into  the 
full  committee  it  has — 

1.  The  blessing  of  the  organized  public 
school  movement,  as  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administrators. 
The  few  voices  who  are  still  worried  about 
the  effect  of  the  bill  on  public  school  educa- 
tion are  not  in  the  profession. 

2  The  responsible  representatives  of  the 
major  Protestant  churches  and  their  organi- 
zations are  satisfied  that  this  bill  will  aid 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  next 
generation.     Their  concerns  for  full  public 


responsibility  and  public  control  have  been 
heard  and  Incorporated  into  the  bill. 

3.  While  Roman  Catholic  spokesmen  read- 
ily admit  that  this  bill  will  not  do  much  for 
their  schools,  yet  they  also  admit  that  it  will 
do  a  good  deal  for  the  education  of  all  chil- 
dren. They  have  long  used  the  needs  of  the 
children  as  the  basis  for  their  plea  for  aid. 
Even  their  highest  spokesmen  for  their  edu- 
cational interests  have  given  their  approval. 

4.  The  remaining  question  marks  are  from 
civil  liberties  organizations,  such  as  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  Protestants  and 
Other  Americans  United,  and  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  B'nal  B'rith  in  particular. 
There  is  a  prevalent  view  that  these  question 
marks  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
operation  of  the  proposals. 

5.  The  States'  rights  concern  which  has 
handicapped  past  Federal  aid  bills  has  not 
been  significantly  raised  against  this  one. 
Giving  Federal  funds  to  local  school  districts, 
to  State  departments  of  education,  or  to 
other  special  special  State  agencies  has  not 
significantly  raised  the  Issue  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  education. 

The  principle  of  Federal-State  relations  on 
which  the  bill  is  drawn  is  to  give  Federal 
assistance  to  stated  purposes  carried  out  un- 
der State  and  local  public  authority.  This 
principle  does  open  the  possibility  of  some 
local  or  State  abuses  resulting  from  religious 
majorities  In  certain  States  or  districts.  If 
the  Federal  Congress  tries  to  prevent  this,  it 
could  mean  too  much  Federal  control  in  a 
field  where  policy  should  be  kept  close  to 
the  people. 

6.  Neither  has  the  civil  rights  issue,  con- 
nected with  integration  of  schools,  been 
raised  significantly  in  the  hearings  on  this 
bill.  Apparently,  the  enactment  of  a  Civil 
Rights  Act  has  largely  relieved  the  need  and 
the  demand  for  riders  on  this  subject,  a  need 
which  has  significantly  influenced  the  course 
of  previous  proposals. 

In  brief,  the  House  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  now  has  in  hand  a  bill 
which  seems  to  please  the  great  mass  of 
organized  public  opinion.  Its  passage  now 
seems  probable. 

Is  it  a  good  bill  which  can  be  supported 
with  good  motivation?  In  the  face  of  this 
question  one  must  ask,  good  for  whom  and 
for  what?     There  are  .many  values  involved. 

A  billion  dollars  of  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts that  serve  poor  people  will  be  good 
for  the  children  and  for  the  communities. 
However,  some  who  pay  large  income  tax 
bills  may  prefer  another  tax  cut.  The  re- 
sults of  better  education  for  full  employment 
and  for  the  future  of  our  democratic  tech- 
nological society  are  obvious. 

Tlie  ideal  of  special  public  organizations 
or  centers  which  serve  to  enrich  the  school 
studies  and  the  cultural  Interests  of  all  the 
people  hold  much  promise  of  good.  With  the 
assistance  of  Federal  funds  public  schools 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  paro- 
chial pupils  who  may  come  over  to  the 
public   institutions. 

In  the  matter  of  Interfalth  controversy 
regarding  education,  this  bill  may  contribute 
more  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  than 
it  does  to  the  opportunities  of  the  profes- 
sional advocate  or  the  exhilarating  experience 
of  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
well  be  enough  left  of  this  at  the  level 
of  local  and  State  dialog. 

The  bin  does  seem  to  be  an  honest  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  American  schoolchildren  need  this 
bill.  We  have  heard  many  tell  us  of  this 
need  and  what  this  bill  will  do.  I  would 
like  the  Members  of  this  body  to  know 


about  the  need  of  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia  for  this  legislation. 

Our  medium  adult  educational  level  is 
only  8.7  years  of  schooling.  Based  upon 
the  past  record,  only  40  percent  of  the 
children  entering  the  first  grade  this 
year  will  complete  their  high  school  edu- 
cation in  West  Virginia. 

Only  12  percent  of  these  same  students 
will  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  college  class- 
room, compared  with  a  nationaj  average 
of  about  30  percent. 

The  standing  of  West  Virginia  on  edu- 
cation is  not  the  result  of  lack  of  effort. 
Even  though  we  fall  below  the  average 
in  per  pupil  expenditures,  high  school 
graduates,  and  college  graduates,  educa- 
tion receives  a  heavy  percentage  of  our 
State  budget. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  clipping  from  the 
March  16, 1965,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Daily 
Mail,  which  indicates  that,  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  education  will  get  almost 
62  percent  of  the  State  operating  budget 
total. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education   To   Get   60   Peecent   of  Record 
State  Budget 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  completed 
its  1965  session  Monday  by  passing  a  record 
State  operating  budget  of  $179.8  million,  60 
percent  of  which  will  be  spent  for  education. 

The  budget  bill  passed  79  to  1  in  the  house 
and  28  to  1  In  the  senate.  Twenty-five  law- 
makers left  town  prior  to  Monday's  extended 
budget  meeting.  Senator  Chester  R.  Hub- 
bard, Republican,  of  Ohio,  and  Delegate  Paul 
S.  Moyers,  Democrat,  of  Braxton,  cast  the  only 
votes  against  passage. 

Final  adjournment  came  at  5:36  pjn.  in 
the  senate  and  5:38  pjn.  across  the  hall  In 
the  house. 

The  60-day  regular  session  ended  at  mid- 
night Saturday,  but  the  legislators  had  to 
return  Monday  because  the  budget  wasn't 
ready. 

The  new  budget,  composed  of  operating 
appropriations  from  general  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  is  a  $23.7  million 
increase  over  the  current  year.  However, 
this  year's  outlays  will  be  upped  by  $2.9  mil- 
lion in  deficiency  appropriations  voted  this 
session  for  agencies  which  had  depleted  their 
funds. 

The  legislature  also  appropriated  $4.5  mil- 
lion from  surplus  expected  to  be  available 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  operating  outlays  and 
brings  the  combined  total  to  $184.3  million. 

Education  will  get  almost  $112.3  million — 
or  62  percent — of  the  operating  budget  total. 
Health  and  welfare,  with  appropriations  of 
$34  million  or  18  percent,  get  the  next 
largest  share. 

County  school  systems  will  receive  $73.8 
million  in  regular  State  aid  from  general 
revenue,  up  $10.5  million  from  this  year. 

The  State  aid  increase  will  cover  the  first 
year  of  a  3-year  program  of  Increases  in  pub- 
lic school  teacher  salaries  and  in  outlays  for 
education  supporting  services. 

The  two  universities  and  nine  State-sup- 
ported colleges  got  operating  budget  in- 
creases ranging  from  15  to  35  percent.  This 
included  funds  for  faculty  pay  raises  and 
additional  staff  members  to  cope  with  rising 
enrollments. 

West  Virginia  University's  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  $14,167,000.  up 
more  than  $2  million.  Marshall's  appro- 
priation will  Jump  $498,993  to  $3,790,700. 
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The  total  general  revenue  Increase  for  all 
phases  of  education  is  up  $17.2  million. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  4  years  we  have  in- 
creased direct  State  payments  for  educa- 
tion by  $18  million.  In  the  next  3  years 
West  Vir£?i^ia  is  planning  to  increase 
State  payments  by  another  $33  million. 
These  increases  are  designed  to  raise 
teacher's  salaries  and  to  elevate  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  West  Virgima 
schools.  We  are  doing  this  because  we 
are  losing  teachers  faster  than  we  can 
train  them.  They  are  leaving  West  Vir- 
ginia and  are  going  to  States  which  pay 
higher  salaries. 

According  to  census  data.  20  percent  of 
the  school-age  children -in  West  Virginia 
come  from  families  with  annual  incomes 
of  less  than  S2.000.  That  means  that  one 
child  out  of  five  in  my  State  lives  m  pov- 
erty A  more  deplorable  fact  is  that 
nearlv  15  percent  of  the  children  in  West 
Virginia  come  from  families  with  incomes 
of  lesi*than  $1,000  a  year. 

I  am  not  proud  of  these  facts.  I  am 
just  letting  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  know  that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
future  of  a  great  part  of  the  children  m 
my  State— children  who  are  depending  on 
us  to  provide  the  assistance  that  West 
Virginia  needs  to  give  its  citizens  the  edu- 
cation they  deserve. 

If  this  bill  passes,  we  will  receive  over 
$18  million  in  Federal  aid.  That  amount 
together  with  the  $12  million  by  which 
we  are  planning  to  increase  the  State 
pavment  for  education  next  year  means 
that  we  can  increase  current  expenditures 
at  the  local  level  by  $30  million— by 
nearly  one-fourth  in  1  year. 

I  want  Senators  to  note  that  I  said  $18 
million  together  with  $12  million  on  the 
part  of  West  Virginia— we  are  increasing 
our  own  effort.  We  are  not  planning  to 
'^et  Government  handouts  and  then  sit 
back  and  relax.  We  are  increasing  our 
own  effort  to  match  the  Federal  effort. 

Now  I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  find  just  what  it 
wiU  mean  to  the  children  of  West 
Virginia. 

Title  I  would  provide  a  billion  dollars 
of  Federal  funds  to  strengthen  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  5  million  chU- 
dren  living  in  famiUes  who  receive  less 
than  $2,000  a  year,  of  which  West  Vir- 
ginia's estimated  share  would  be  $15,741.- 
450     These  young  Americans  have  been 
paralyzed  by  poverty  and  the  educational 
services  have  neglected  to  fill  the  gap  in 
their  educational  experiences.    Left  un- 
checked, poverty's  adverse  effects  become 
chronic.    Schools  are  overcrowded,  many 
are  obsolete  and  unsafe.    At  least  30  per- 
cent of  American  schoolchildren  go  to 
school  in  classes  averaging  30  or  more 
pupils.    In  remote  rural  areas  like  West 
Virginia's  mountains,  schools  often  offer 
inadequate    programs    and    inadequate 
facilities. 

In  my  State,  we  are  short  of  our  class- 
room needs  by  a  total  of  2.622  class- 
rooms, as  of  the  end  of  the  1963-64 
school  year.  We  are  using  7.925  class- 
rooms which  are  unsatisfactory  because 
of  age  combustibility,  or  location.  We 
are  using  3.776  classrooms  which  were 
built  before  1920.  We  are  using  5.436 
classrooms  which  constitute  dangerous 


fire  hazards,  and  this  represents  32  per- 
cent of  all  the  classroom  space  in  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Title  I  adds  a  3-year  program  designed 
to  encoui-age  and  support  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  and  improvement  of 
special  programs  including  the  construc- 
tion of  minimum  school  facilities  where 
needed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  of  low-in- 
come families.  These  special  programs 
might  include  educational  radio  and 
television,  mobile  educational  services, 
remedial  education,  preschool  or  after- 
school  programs,  additional  instructional 
personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities,  and 
other  programs  and  activities  judged 
necessary  for  improving  the  education  of 
a  disadvantaged  child. 

It  is  estimated  that  West  Virgima  s 
fiscal  1965  outlay  for  education  will  be 
increased  in  fiscal  1966  by  15  percent, 
from  $119  million,  to  more  than  $136 
million.  A  further  increase  for  fiscal 
1967  is  projected,  to  $153  million,  which 
represents  another  12  percent  increase. 
I  should  hope  that  this  bill  would  provide 
incentive  bonuses  for  the  school  systems 
of  West  Virginia,  which  operate  on  a 
county-unit  basis  and  are  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  an  equalized  formula  of 
State-aid  payments. 

Title  II  is  addressed  to  the  important 
problem  of  instructional  resources  in- 
cluding library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  resources.  Paiticu- 
larly  lacking  in  American  schools  are 
electronic  devices,  audiovisual  mate- 
rials, and  other  modern  techniques  of  in- 
sti-uctional  materials. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
$100  million  to  be  allotted  to  each  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  within  that  State.  This  text- 
book program  would  introduce  a  new  di- 
mension beyond  the  present  library  serv- 
ices available.  It  would  recognize  that 
eveiy  child  must  have  access  to  basic 
materials  of  instruction.  Our  county 
school  systems  are  allowed  to  provide 
free  textbooks  if  they  are  able,  but  in 
many  areas  there  are  large  numbers  of 
children  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  a 
textbook  fee.  or  for  the  workbooks  and 
other  instructional  materials  they  need 
in  order  to  stay  in  school  and  to  keep  up 
with  their  classmates.  We  should  strive 
for  a  goal  of  free  textbooks  and  working 
materials  for  every  needy  child,  and  title 
II  will  help  toward  attainment  of  this 

goal.  .        .  ,  , 

Under  title  n.  West  Virgima  would 
receive  nearly  $1  million  for  books.  If 
we  put  all  of  this  money  into  textbooks, 
we   could   purchase  over   150,000   text- 

books. 

Title  m  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
provide  vitally  needed  educational  serv- 
ices not  available  in  sufficient  quantity 
or  quality  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  would  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  establishment  of  exemplary 
elementai-y  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tional programs  to  serve  as  models  for 
regular  school  programs.  Special  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  other  costly  edu- 
cational services  not  normally  available 
in  most  schools  would  be  made  possible 
in  the  educational  centers  provided  un- 
der this  title. 


In  the  first  fiscal  year,  1966,  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  distributed  among  the 
States.  West  Virginia's  estimated  share 
would  be  $1,070,069. 

Title  rv  provides  for  a  broadened  base 
for  the  support  of  educational  research, 
development,  and  training  programs 
through  amendment  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act.  It  authorizes  the  train- 
ing of  research  personnel  and  improved 
dissemination  of  inforaiation  derived 
from  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment. Authority  would  be  granted  to 
utilize  the  research  competence  of  re- 
search organizations  not  now  eligible  to 
contribute  to  the  program,  such  as  pri- 
vate noncoUegiate  research  organiza- 
tions and  professional  associations.  In 
addition,  the  program  would  provide  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  re- 
search facilities.  If  we  are  truly  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teaching  in  our 
schools,  we  must  give  more  assistance  to 
research  facilities  directed  toward  im- 
proving such  quality. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Mr.  Rex  M.  Smith,  says 
he  feels  there  is  gi-eat  potential  for  the 
Mountain  State  in  title  IV.  Additional 
research,  surveys,  and  demonstration 
programs  and  projects  are  vitally  needed 
in  developing  the  best  and  most  respon- 
sive educational  program  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

If  we  are  given  this  tool  to  improve 
our  school  functions,  we  would  hope  to 
launch  a  greatly  broadened  program  of 
experimentation,  fellowships,  intern- 
ships, and  personnel  exchangeo  between 
institutions  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
and  we  would  hope  to  develoi>— under 
the  provisions  of  this  title— a  stronger 
working  partnership  among  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  research,  and  industry 
in  the  State. 

In  the  title  V  program  to  strengthen 
State  boards  of  education,  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  is  proposed.  Our 
share  would  only  amount  to  $265,521, 
which  certainly  could  be  wisely  spent  and 
which  holds  out  the  promise  of  great 
returns.  Even  with  these  modest  funds, 
we  could  initiate  programs  that  might 
produce  a  harvest  of  tremendous  future 
benefits. 

However.  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out 
my  conviction  that  a  strong  State  de- 
partment of  education  in  each  State  will 
be  the  backbone  of  successful  adminis- 
tration of  this  act  and  would  be  the  most 
effective  single  instrument  in  insuring 
that  Federal  assistance  to  education  does 
not  become  Federal  control. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  strong 
State  department  of  education  would  be 
the  core  of  the  program,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  excellence  in  educa- 
tion within  each  State,  and  in  pantJ 
among  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
seems  to  center  around  State  boards  o 
education  and  State  departments  oi 
education.  . 

Sufficient  resources  should  be  maae 
available  to  enable  educational  leaders 
and  school  superintendents  to  meet  tne 
requirements  placed  upon  them  in  meei- 
ing  their  educational  responsibilities.  * 
default  in  leadership  must  be  avoideo. 

In  summation,  the  needs  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  many,  and  the  citizens  ol  nw 
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state  seem  to  understand  this  better 
every  day,  because  we  are  working  to 
solve  our  problems.  We  are  improving 
our  State,  and  we  intend  to  use  intelli- 
gently and  in  good  faith  all  tools  which 
are  made  available  to  us  in  our  struggle 
for  economic  and  social  advancement. 

We  believe  that  the  key  to  the  contin- 
uation of  this  constant  striving  for  im- 
provement lies  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, in  providing  better  teachers  with 
higher  salaries,  in  eliminating  substand- 
ard classrooms  and  building  newer  and 
safer  ones,  in  seeing  that  no  child  needs 
to  drop  out  of  school  because  he  cannot 
afford  textbooks,  and  in  trying  bold  and 
venturesome  new  programs  within  the 
problem  areas  of  education. 

But  as  a  broader  evaluation  of  the 
potential  values  of  this  measure,  an  in- 
vestment by  our  Nation  in  educating  its 
young  in  a  more  equitable  manner  is 
rooted  in  commonsense,  not  merely  in 
compassion.  It  is  an  investment  which 
will  be  returned  not  merely  in  national 
security  and  progression,  but  also  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  in  increased  individual 
income  upon  which  taxes  are  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government.  For  the 
greater  the  educational  level  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  the  higher  becomes  the 
comparable  income  level.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, states  in  its  1964  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States: 

In  1961.  males  25  to  64  who  had  completed 
elementary  school  had  an  average  annual 
income  of  $4,750;  those  who  had  completed 
high  school,  $6,102:  and  those  with  4  years 
or  more  of  college,  $9,530  (table  149). 

I  support  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
It  is  an  investment  in  the  future  prog- 
ress and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill 
calling  for  a  program  of  massive  Federal 
aid  to  local  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  undertake  great 
new  responsibilities  in  an  area  of  our 
citizens'  lives  which  has  traditionally 
been  reserved  to  the  States  and  local 
communities.  It  is  on  this  subject  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  at  this  time. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
our  education  system  should  be  strength- 
ened wherever  possible,  and  as  a  tax- 
payer I  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  whatever  taxes  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port our  school  system.  However,  I  feel 
^ery  strongly  that  public  education  is 
something  that  must  continue  to  be  fi- 
Jianced  and  directed  by  the  State  and 
local  communities. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
'■ho  does  not  agree  on  the  desirability 
Of  an  improved  education  system.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  science  in  recent 
years  and  the  vastly  growing  need  for 
Jore  scientists  and  engineers.  I  am  sure 
wat  we  would  agree,  also,  that  too  many 
w  our  youngsters  leave  school  today 
"jthout  having  obtained  a  good  knowl- 
J°Se  of  such  basic  subjects  as  reading, 
^lu^'  composition,  arithmetic,  history, 
ana  literature. 


There  are  shortcomings  in  American 
education  today;  that  is  granted  by  vir- 
tually everyone  who  has  concerned  him- 
self with  this  subject  at  all.  And  I  am 
equally  certain  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  not  only  recognize  that 
we  are  not  perfect  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  but  agree  with  the 
need  to  move  forward  and  make  vitally 
needed  improvements  in  those  areas 
which  are  found  lacking. 

The  answer  that  we  hear  for  these 
problems,  however,  has  an  all  too  fa- 
miliar ring  about  it.  It  is  that  we  should 
simply  begin  another  new  massive  Fed- 
eral program,  pour  billions  of  dollars 
somewhere,  and  another  problem  will  be 
solved.  The  argument  has  much  appeal 
to  it,  but  unfortunately  the  majority  of 
its  appeal  is  purely  emotional,  not  logical. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  by  the  seem- 
ingly endless  variety  of  confused  and 
contradictory  reasoning  which  is  used  to 
support  the  allegation  that  the  Federal 
Government  simply  must  inish  in  with 
billions  of  dollars  to  solve  some  newly 
discovered  problem  in  education.  During 
the  years  following  World  War  II.  when 
the  great  influx  of  youngsters  born  dur- 
ing and  immediately  following  the  war 
was  making  its  way  into  the  school  sys- 
tem, there  was  certainly  a  rational  basis 
for  the  argument  that  more  classrooms 
and  teachers  were  needed.  Simple  arith- 
metic showed  that.  But  from  that  un- 
arguable premise  the  "Federal  aiders" 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  could  handle  the 
job.  It  was  the  first  in  a  long  series  of 
leaping  non  sequiturs  which  were  de- 
signed to  convince  the  unthinking  that 
what  was  so.  really  was  not  so". 

That  argument  for  an  infusion  of 
massive  Federal  aid  was  dem.olished  by 
the  American  people  in  their  communi- 
ties through  the  land  when  they  re- 
sponded to  the  crisis  in  education  by 
setting  about  to  solve  it,  by  themselves. 
In  the  decade  just  past,  while  pupil  en- 
rollment in  the  public  schools  soared  by 
43  percent,  revenues  for  education  pur- 
poses skyrocketed  157  percent,  a  good  95 
percent  of  which  was  supplied  by  State 
and  local  governments — without  Federal 
assistance.  The  number  of  classrooms 
was  increased  by  58  percent;  the  instruc- 
tional staff  increased  by  55  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
referred  to  as  the  school  population  ex- 
plosion, the  niunber  of  pupils  per  class- 
room actually  decreased  from  30.5  to 
27.6  and  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  decreased  from  26  to  23.9. 
While  the  frantic  proponents  of  massive 
Central  Government  were  crying  "panic," 
the  American  oeople  were,  on  the  local 
level,  calmly  solving  a  problem  of  enor- 
mous magnitude  in  what  was  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  the  work- 
ings of  a  free  local  government  that  we 
have  seen  in  a  good  many  years. 

The  achievement  was  fantastic.  It 
was  so  amazing  that  the  Federal  aiders 
must  have  been  badly  caught  off  base. 
For  their  next  attack  was  based  on  an 
utterly  incredible  piece  of  tortured  logic. 
It  was  an  inversion  in  thinking  that  is 
virtually  unparalleled  in  politics.  The 
Federal  aiders  looked  at  what  the  local 
communities    were    doing — which    they 


said  could  not  be  done — and,  instead  of 
being  delighted  that  the  problem  was 
being  solved,  raised  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror. The  tragedy  now  was  that  there 
was  some  terrible  "imbalance,"  hereto- 
fore undiscovered,  between  local  and 
Federal  expenditures  for  education.  It 
followed,  logically,  they  said,  that  the 
only  way  to  cope  with  this  new  dilemma 
was  to  enact  a  vast  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  offset — to  counteract,  if  you  will — 
the  problem  of  so  much  local  support  for 
education. 

That  argument,  fortunately,  fell  on 
unreceptive  ears  and  when  the  Federal 
aid  program  died  a  deserving  death, 
Americans  in  their  local  communities 
continued  to  do  the  job  that  was  needed 
as  they  knew  it  should  be  done. 

Today  the  problem  created  for  the 
local  school  systems  by  the  influx  of 
children  born  in  the  war  years  is  virtually 
solved.  The  local  communities  met  the 
challenge  and  the  peak  has  now  tapered 
off.  The  period  of  rapid  enrollment  is 
over  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  in  general.  The  rate  of 
enrollment  which  was  up  around  the  43- 
percent  mark  during  the  past  10  years 
will  fall  rapidly  to  about  15  percent  for 
the  next  decade.  Furthermore,  the  na- 
tional birthrate  is  presently  at  a  near- 
record  low  in  our  history.  So  the  old 
bugaboos  have  been  largely  overcome; 
the  classroom  shortage  has  been  sub- 
stantially met,  and  with  enrollment 
dropping  in  the  coming  years,  it  will  be 
possible  for  more  funds  to  be  channeled 
into  teachers'  salaries,  textbooks,  li- 
braries, and  better  teaching  facilities. 

One  might  have  expected  that  these 
glowing  statistics  would  warm  the  hearts 
of  those  who  predicted  such  calamitous 
results  in  the  past  decade  or  so.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  They  have  simply 
worked  up  another  leaping  non  sequitur 
which  should  jar  the  sensibilities  of  any 
rational  thinker  and  have  hit  upon  an- 
other new  discovery :  poverty. 

We  are  now  being  told  that  since  some 
children  in  this  country  live  in  poorer 
areas  than  others — and  again  no  one 
denies  the  truth  of  the  premise — we 
must,  therefore,  enact  a  massive  Federal 
aid  to  education  program  to  solve  this 
newly  discovered  problem.  The  pro- 
posed solution  might  have  some  validity 
if  two  factors  were  true :  If  It  were  proved 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
were  not  capable  of  doing  the  job  and  if 
the  bill  were  aimed  at  the  so-called 
pockets  of  poverty  which  it  purports  to 
eliminate.    However,  neither  is  true. 

I  have  indicated  earlier  the  tremen- 
dous job  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties have  been  doing  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  peak  postwar  enrollment 
years,  and  how  they  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  also  indicated — and 
these  are  matters  of  facts,  not  merely 
judgments — that  the  peak  has  passed, 
that  new  enrollments  v^ill  be  drastically 
reduced  over  the  next  decade,  and  that 
if  ever  the  local  communities  were  in  a 
good  position  to  devote  their  attentions 
to  the  special  problems  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  cure  they  are  in  that  position 
now.  Clearly,  then,  the  bill  carmot  be 
justified  on  the  thoroughly  discredited 
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grounds  that  the  local  communities  need 
help  and  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  a  grab  bag  such  as  this 
bill  is.  can  help. 

What.  then,  about  the  "pockets  of  pov- 
erty" question?  Is  the  bill  aimed  at  those 
areas  that  simply  cannot  afEord  to  do 
the  job  themselves?  I  do  not  deny  that 
they  may  exist,  and  for  years  I  have 
urged  that  the  Congress  face  this  prob- 
lem squarely  and  honestly.  But  the  pro- 
posal for  Federal  aid  to  education  that 
is  before  us  today  carries  no  distinction 
between  those  school  districts  which  may 
honestly  need  help  and  those  which  ob- 
viously do  not.  In  fact,  it  makes  a  mock- 
ei-y  of  its  stated  purpose. 

If  Federal  assistance  to  education  were 
being  advanced  on  the  premise  that  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  country,  after  making 
eveiy  effort  possible  to  support  their  own 
school  systems,  were  still  unable  to  meet 
the  desired  standards  of  excellence,  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  Federal  as- 
sistance to  those  specific  areas.  But  cer- 
tainly that  is  a  far  cry  from  any  Fed- 
eral aid  to  educatioii  proposal  which  has 
ever  been  advanced  to  the  Congress  or 
from  the  one  presently  pending. 

Under  the  present  bill,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  money  will  be 
sent  to  94.6  percent  of  the  counties  in 
this  country.  That  means,  then,  that 
the  administration  considers  that  only 
5.4  percent  of  the  counties  in  this  Na- 
tion are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  that  they  must,  therefore,  be  called 
upon  to  eliminate  the  abject  poverty 
which  apparently  exists  in  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  That  is  as  wild  an  assertion 
as  I  have  ever  heard.  It  is  even  more 
wild  when  one  considers  that  among  the 
94.6  percent  of  the  poverty-stricken 
counties  are  Montgomery  County,  Md. — 
the  wealthiest  in  the  Nation — which  will 
receive  over  a  half-million  dollars  in  the 
first  year  under  this  bill  to  stamp  out 
its  poverty:  Arlington  Coimty,  Va. — the 
second  most  wealthy — which  will  be  giv- 
en more  than  a  quarter-million  dollars 
to  do  the  job  which  it  apparently  is  un- 
able to  do  by  itself:  and  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  which  will  receive  more 
than  S2  million  to  strike  at  the  blight  in 
its  midst.  I  have  not  seen  the  list  of 
counties  which  comprise  the  5.4  per- 
cent now  being  called  upon  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  and  how  they  manage 
to  be  better  able  to  care  for  their  prob- 
lems than  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the 
count  IT  is  a  question  which  I  will  leave 
to  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  to  answer. 

But  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that 
the  States  are  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate schooling  for  children  in  the  pover- 
ty category,  we  are  justified  in  asking 
whether  this  bill  supplies  the  proper 
answer.  My  conclusion  after  studying 
the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  ap- 
portioned is  that  it  most  definitely  does 
not. 

Under  the  formula  approved  by  the 
committee,  the  State  of  New  York — gen- 
erally considered  one  of  the  richest 
States  in  the  United  States — receives 
S353  for  each  child  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion says  is  in  the  poverty  category  in 
that  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State 
of  Mississippi — the  poorest  State  in  the 
Union  from  the  standpoint  of  per  capita 
income — receives  the  least  amount  per 


underprivileged  child  of  all  the  States, 
just  $120. 

How,  in  the  name  of  combating  pover- 
ty, can  this  administration  justify  a 
grotesque  formula  which  offers  approxi- 
mately one-third  the  assistance  to  a 
child  in  Mississippi  as  it  offers  to  a  child 
in  New  York?  Why  is  the  under- 
privileged child  in  New  York  worth  more 
than  twice  the  expenditure  that  the  chil- 
dren in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Kentucky.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia 
are  worth?  I  do  not  agree  for  a  moment 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
are  unable  to  handle  this  problem.  But 
if  they  are  unable,  and  Federal  assist- 
ance is  required,  can  anyone  justify  this 
thoroughly  discriminatory  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds? 

There  is  another  point  on  this  question 
of  financial  need  and  effort  which  needs 
to  be  explored.  Many  of  the  States 
which  will  receive  generous  sums  under 
the  proposed  bill  have  the  ability  to  do 
more  for  their  education  systems  than 
they  are  presently  doing.    For  example: 

The  State  of  Texas,  which  certainly 
has  some  citizens  who  are  financially 
able  to  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  their  schools,  has  no  individual  in- 
come tax.  no  tax  on  corporations  operat- 
ing in  that  State.  Yet  Texas,  which 
thus  far  is  not  taxing  its  own  citizens 
as  other  States  are  doing,  would,  imder 
title  I  of  this  bill,  receive  $74,581,048  in 
the  first  year  and  in  turn  would  pay  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  only  $46,022,442. 
Texas  last  year  collected  $196,360,000  in 
severance  tax  on  oil.  This  tax  in  turn 
is  passed  on  to  all  gas  and  oil  consum- 
ers in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
Texas  has  a  per  capita  gross  State  debt 
of  only  S42.  Surely,  Texas  can  afford 
to  combat  the  poverty  which  may  exist 
in  its  school  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  own  State  of 
Delaware  has  the  highest  per  capita  gross 
State  debt  of  any  State  in  the  Union — 
S506.  Much  of  this  debt  represents  our 
endeavor  to  support  our  own  school  sys- 
tem and.  in  addition,  in  Delaware  we 
levy  one  of  the  heaviest  State  income 
taxes  on  our  citizens,  we  have  an  inherit- 
ance tax,  and  we  tax  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  State.  Yet  under  title 
I  of  this  bill  Delaw^are  would  receive  a 
total  of  $1,966,851,  while  contributing  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  $4,778,854  toward 
the  overall  cost  of  this  title.  Under  the 
foi-mula  used  in  the  bill,  then,  those 
States  which  tax  their  citizens  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  schools  are  penalized, 
while  those  States  which  do  not  are 
offered  assistance.  Clearly,  the  way  to 
get  more  money  from  Washington  is  to 
be  lax  on  the  job  at  home. 

This  bill  is  certainly  not  justified  on 
the  basis  that  the  States  cannot  handle 
this  new  problem  by  themselves.  In  most 
cases  they  are  doing  a  splendid  job,  and 
the  prospects  for  improvement  were 
never  brighter.  In  other  cases  the  means 
exist  for  the  States  to  improve  the  lot 
of  their  poorer  schoolchildren,  if  they 
have  the  desire  to  do  it.  In  any  event, 
if  94.6  percent  of  the  counties  in  this 
country  are  too  poor  to  educate  their 
children,  where  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  the  money  to  hand  out  to  them? 


The  answer,  of  course,  is  from  the  very 
same  people  who  apparently  do  not  have 
enough  for  their  own  needs. 

We  must,  then,  look  elsewhere  for  the 
motivating  reasons  behind  this  bill,  it 
is  not  that  the  States  and  communities 
do  not  have  the  money  to  do  the  job; 
they  clearly  do.  And  we  are  told  that  it 
is  not  that  the  States  and  communities 
do  not  have  the  know-how  to  solve  their 
problems.  The  Senate  committee  report 
on  this  bill  states  that — 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  proposed  leglsla- 
tlon  not  to  prescribe  the  specific  types  ol 
programs  or  projects  that  will  be  required 
in  the  school  districts.  Rather,  such  matters 
are  left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
the   local   public   educational   agencies. 

Why,  then,  pass  the  bill? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Roger  Fi*eeman.  senior 
staff  member  of  the  Hoover  Institutions 
of  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stan- 
ford University,  summed  it  up  best  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Mr.  Free- 
man said  the  following : 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the 
conflict  over  Federal  aid  is  really  not  one 
over  money  but  over  the  control  of  activities 
which  constitutionally  and  traditionally  have 
been  in  tlie  realm  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Grants-in-aid  are  the  primary 
method  by  which  Federal  departments  can 
control  State  functions.  The  issue  is  not 
one  of  the  magnitude  of  expenditures  for 
education.  The  question  Is.  Who  should  de- 
cide how  to  spend  the  funds?  Or,  plainly, 
Who  should  run  the  schools? 

It  is  obviovis  that  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing proposal  is  not  just  to  supply  Federal 
funds  to  States  and  local  districts.  This 
plan  alms  at  a  fimdamental  change  in  the 
structure  of  American  education.  Its  un- 
derlying assumption  Is  that  the  present 
school  authorities  lack  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  what  the  educational  needs  in 
their  areas  are  and  that  only  a  program  ac- 
cording to  the  concepts  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation can  meet  the  requirements.  Once 
Congress  acts  on  that  assumption,  where  will 
it  stop? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This  bill, 
which  is  a  sham  on  its  face,  is  merely  the 
beginning.  It  contains  within  it  the 
seeds  of  the  first  Federal  education  sys- 
tem which  will  be  well  nurtured  by  its 
supporters  in  the  years  to  come  long 
after  the  current  excuse  of  aiding  the 
poverty  stricken  is  forgotten.  The  trag- 
edy of  this  legislation  is  that  it  plays  on 
the  honest  desire  of  people  across  the 
country  to  assist  the  needy,  now  that  the 
approaches  used  through  the  years  have 
been  thoroughly  discredited.  The  needy 
are  being  used  as  a  wedge  to  open  the 
floodgates,  and  you  may  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  flood  of  Federal  control 
is  ready  to  sweep  the  land. 

We  should  perhaps  stop  now  before 
acting  on  this  bill  and  ask  ourselves  very 
seriously  whether  we  are  now  prepared 
to  make  our  State  governments  merely 
administrative  offices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  long  past  time  when  we 
should  ask  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
rightful  future  role  of  our  50  States. 
And  we  may  as  well  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, for  in  passing  this  legislation  we 
will  have  taken  one  more  great  step  m 
the  direction  of  the  dissolution  of  our 
States  as  the  political  entities  that  we 
know  them  to  be  today. 


We  are  told  by  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  the  educational  fabric 
of  our  Nation  needs  strengthening.  I 
agree  that  it  does.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  educational  fabric  of  our  country  is 
not  only  made  up  of  new  classrooms, 
fancy  buildings,  and  higher  teachers' 
salaries,  desirable  though  they  may  be. 
These  things  in  and  of  themselves  do  not 
guarantee  the  education  of  a  child. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  need 
in  our  education  system  today  is  a  strong, 
burning  curiositr  on  the  part  of  our  chil- 
dren. More  than  anything  else,  they 
need  to  have  instilled  in  them  the  desire 
to  learn,  to  seek  out  for  themselves,  and 
to  acquire  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  concept  of 
massive  infusions  of  Federal  aid  is  in 
itself  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  our 
thinking.  How  are  our  children  ever  to 
acquire  the  curiosity  essential  to  in- 
creased learning  if  they  are  constantly 
being  told  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
them  to  do  anything?  How  do  they 
become  inventive,  from  where  do  they 
acquire  traits  of  self-reliance  and  imagi- 
nation if  they  are  taught  to  look  to 
Washington  for  the  solution  to  all  their 
problems? 

How  can  .we  expect  our  children  to 
grow  up  to  be  intelligent,  thinking,  reli- 
able adults  when  we  constantly  drill  into 
their  minds  the  fallacious  doctrine  that 
for  anything  to  be  done  right  it  must  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Government? 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  solutions 
that  are  proposed  to  somewhat  imagi- 
nary problems  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  action  is  justified  are  in  themselves 
the  keys  to  the  cause  of  the  problem 
which  is  said  to  exist.  So  long  as  we 
hear  pleas  for  more  and  more  Federal 
intervention  into  purely  local  matters, 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  move  govern- 
ment farther  and  farther  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  just  so  long  will  our 
educational  fabric  and  individual  incen- 
tive continue  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  bill  S.  370. 
For  too  long  has  this  great  body  let  the 
Nation  languish  with  educational  in- 
equalities detrimental  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  young.  We  are  moving 
rapidly  toward  a  world  in  which  the  com- 
plexity of  hfe  and  the  advances  of  tech- 
nology place  on  our  educational  system 
strains  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  old 
ways.  We  should  no  longer  deny  any 
youngster  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
full  potential. 

The  increasing  importance  of  educa- 
tion has  been  recognized  by  every  local 
district  and  every  State  government.  In 
my  State  of  Idaho,  the  legislature  has 
this  year  increased  by  42  percent  its  ex- 
penditures for  public  education.  In  one 
of  our  cities,  Coeur  d'Alene,  a  citizens' 
?roup  has  established  a  book  foundation 
to  purchase  much-needed  books  for  their 
school  and  public  libraries.  In  another 
town,  Salmon,  the  sixth-grade  students, 
having  found  that  the  school  board  could 
afford  only  $100  a  year  for  school-library 
books,  have  taken  to  selling  candy,  to 
help  fill  the  library  shelves.  In  Carey, 
another  small  Idaho  town,  the  residents, 
faced  with  a  school  bond  issue  which  was 
insufficient   to    build    the    school    they 


wanted,  have  taken  over  much  of  the 
manual  labor  themselves.  Such  actions 
demonstrate  the  keen  interest  of  the 
parents  in  adequate  school  facilities  for 
their  children. 

Some  might  argue  that,  \^ath  this 
growth  of  State  and  local  support,  we 
need  not  act.  However,  Mr.  President, 
even  with  the  additional  support  voted 
by  the  Idaho  State  Legislature,  our 
schools  will  still  be  inadequate.  Dr.  L. 
E.  Wesche,  the  new  president  of  the  Ida- 
ho Education  Association,  siunmed  up 
Idaho's  position,  taking  into  full  accoimt 
the  recent  increase  in  State  appropria- 
tions, with  these  words: 

The  crisis  In  education  is  not  over;  we  have 
greater  responsibilities  ahead.  The  educa- 
tional pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  Is  not 
full.  We  still  are  behind  neighboring  States 
In  support  per  student. 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  virtually  impossible 
for  States  such  as  my  State  of  Idaho, 
where  the  cash,  income  is  below  average 
and  where  the  (people  are  spread  thinly, 
to  furnish  the  educational  facilities  or  to 
match  the  standards  of  the  wealthier, 
more  densely  populated  States.  It  is  only 
with  Federal  aid  that  we  can  provide 
Idaho  students  with  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

Control  of  education,  I  have  always 
felt,  must  rest  with  the  parents,  the  local 
school  district,  and  the  State — in  that 
order.  Never  should  Federal  control  of 
education  be  permitted.  This  tenet  is 
clearly  and  specifically  copper-riveted 
into  the  pending  bill. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  bill  is  perfect 
in  every  respect.  Perhaps  we  could,  with 
prolonged  deliberation  and  another 
year's  delay,  improve  it  in  some  par- 
ticulars. But,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  been  marking  time  for  a  long  while. 
Any  further  delay  would  mean  another 
crop  of  students  leaving  school,  without 
any  of  the  advantages  this  program  will 
supply.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
delay  no  longer  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  gratification  that  I  prepare 
to  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  2362,  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act  of 
1965.  For  many  years,  during  my  en- 
tire service  in  the  Senate  and  as  Grov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  I  have 
shared  with  my  colleagues  and  with  con- 
cerned citizens  in  my  State  and  others 
the  objective  of  enacting  a  meaningful 
Federal  program  of  assistance  to  the 
States  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

The  bill  before  us  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
Several  amendments  have  been  proposed 
in  both  Houses  which  I  could  have  sup- 
ported. Undoubtedly  others  cotild  have 
been  devised  to  improve  the  bill. 

I  share  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
an  interest  in  improving  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  funds. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  over  the  question  of  judicial 
review  of  the  church-state  question. 

I  have  voted  against  amendments, 
however,  because  I  consider  it  to  be  our 
principal  objective  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, to  place  it  on  the  books  so  that  we 
could  begin  this  long-overdue  task.  To 
do  this  meant  that  we  must  avoid  any 


diversions  which  might  jeopardize  that 
objective,  whether  the  amendments  were 
intended  as  diversions  or  not. 

For  these  reasons  I  voted  to  support 
the  legislation  as  it  reached  us.  Once 
it  is  on  the  books,  once  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  it  in  ac^on,  we 
can  consider  improvements  in  it. 

Having  said  this — having  raised  ques- 
tions about  certain  specifics  in  the  bill — 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  consider  this 
a  landmark  bill.  It  is  a  very  great  and 
very  positive  contribution  to  our  objec- 
tive of  providing  equal  opiiortunity  for 
education  for  all  our  children,  whatever 
their  circimistances.  It  is  with  great 
pride,  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  drafted  this  legislation  and 
pushed  it  forward  that  I  cast  my  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  2362. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
basic  provision  of  the  bill:  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  definition  of  "Federal  im- 
pact" and  eligibility  under  Public  Laws 
81-S15  and  81-874  has  been  too  narrowly 
interpreted.  This  interpretation  has,  in 
effect,  contributed  to  educational  inequi- 
ties among  States  and  school  districts.  I 
see  in  title  I  of  H.R.  2362  corrective  leg- 
islation to  help  eliminate  such  inequities. 
The  more  realistic  concept  of  "Federal 
impact"  inherent  in  H.R.  2362  would  en- 
able Public  Law  874  to  function  in  a 
broader  national  interest. 

Under  title  I,  major  financial  support 
will  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed — 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
with  special  emphasis  in  areas  of  low 
economic  ability  and  deprived  cultural 
opportunity. 

Title  I  proposes  that  the  concept  of 
"national  impact"  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  problems  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  niunbers  of  children  from 
low  income  families — those  with  $2,000 
or  less  per  year.  Maine  school  districts 
would  receive  $3.9  million  under  this 
provision.  I  support  this  expansion  to 
provide  channeling  of  Federal  funds  to 
school  districts  impacted  by  national 
circLunstances  beyond  local  and  State 
control,  with  the  administration  of  such 
funds  remaining  with  State  and  local 
education  agencies. 

Title  n,  which  provides  for  a  5-year 
program  to  make  available  for  the  use  of 
all  schoolchildren  school  library  re- 
sources and  other  printed  and  published 
instructional  materials  including  text- 
books, is,  in  my  view,  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  improved  educational  quality 
of  the  Nation.  Under  title  n,  Maine 
school  districts  would  be  allotted  $525,829 
for  purchase  of  these  educational  ma- 
terials. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his  spe- 
cial message  on  education — "Toward  Full 
Educational  Opportunity": 

Just  as  Ignorance  breeds  poverty,  poverty 
all  too  often  breeds  Ignorance  In  the  nert 
generation.  •  •  •  This  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. Federal  action  Is  needed  to  assist  the 
States  and  localities  In  bringing  the  full 
benefits  of  education  to  children  of  low- 
Income  families. 

Title  m.  which  provides  for  "supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices," represents  an  imaginative  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  improving  elementary 
and  secondary  level  education  in  certain 
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poverty  areas.  I  agree  that  the  supple- 
mentary education  centers  must  be  avail- 
able to  public  and  nonpublic  school  stu- 
dents alike.  I  enthusiastically  applaud 
the  fundamental  theory  of  the  legislation 
in  concentrating  the  new  Federal  aid  on 
the  students  from  the  poor  family,  who 
need  it  most,  and  making  benefits  broad- 
ly available  to  all  such  students,  regard- 
less of  their  attendance  at  public  or  pri- 
vate schools. 

The  supplementaiT  education  centers 
hold  great  promise  for  improving  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion, such  as  Portland,  located  in  my 
State  of  Maine.  Such  supplementary 
centers  could  furnish  special  courses  in 
science,  foreign  languages,  and  the  arts. 
They  could  provide  special  classes  for 
economically  and  culturally  deprived 
children  and  special  instruction  for  gifted 
students. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  both 
titles  II  and  III  will  be  suflBciently  under 
public  control,  and  contain  suflBclent 
safeguards  and  restraints  to  assure  a 
strengthening  of  the  quality  of  American 
education. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
IV — amendments  to  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954 — it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  1954  act  gave  the  OflBce  of 
Education  jurisdiction  over  a  program 
which  would  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
jointly  financed  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  universities,  colleges,  and 
State  education  agencies  for  the  conduct 
of  educational  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations. 

The  research  program  which  has 
emerged  from  this  decade  of  experience 
has  facilitated  significant  progress  in 
educational  research,  particularly  in 
such  areas  as  curriculum  improvement 
and  improved  teaching  techniques.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  under  the 
amendments  proposed  by  title  rv,  au- 
thority would  be  granted  to  utilize  the 
competence  of  research  organizations 
not  now  eligible  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  private  noncollegiate  re- 
search organizations  and  professional 
associations. 

I  view  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  I  support  without 
reservation  the  amendments  offered  un- 
der title  IV  of  H.R.  2362. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  title  V, 
strengthening  State  departments  of 
education,  I  have  during  my  7  years  in 
the  Senate  and  4  years  «s  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maine  maintained  that 
American  education  must  be  kept  strong 
and  decentralized.  The  Federal  grant 
program  offered  under  title  V  of  H.R. 
2362  would  provide  a  minimal  but  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  aiding  State 
.education  agencies  in  expanding  their 
staffs  and  strengthening  their  services  to 
the  local  school  districts.  Therefore,  this 
proposal  has  my  full  support. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
give  my  personal  endorsement  to  the 


'Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965."  I  feel  it  represents  one  of 
the  strongest  commitments  to  meeting 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  public  schools 
ever  to  be  presented  to  Congress.  The 
legislation,  if  enacted,  will  do  much  to 
help  meet  the  educational  requirements 
of  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2362 — with  a  first  year  authorization  for 
the  State  of  Maine  of  more  than  $5.25 
million — will  do  much  to  help  strengthen 
education  in  my  State.  It  will  help  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  teachers  to  the 
levels  the  importance  of  their  job  de- 
mands; it  will  help  pay  teachers  the  sal- 
aries which  the  required  skills  warrant; 
it  will  help  cut  the  student-to-teacher 
ratio  to  the  point  good  sense  requires; 
It  will  help  build  the  classrooms  which 
are  needed;  and  it  will  help  give  every 
child  in  the  country  the  educational  op- 
portunity— from  kindergarten  through 
college — which  too  few  have  today. 

The  people  of  Maine,  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation  for  that  matter,  want  and 
deserve  the  best  public  schools  and  the 
best  public  education  that  can  be  pro- 
vided for  our  youth. 

I  hope  that  the  imaginative  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  2362  will  evoke  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Senate  a  willingness  to 
move  forward  and  make  the  education 
of  our  youth,  as  President  Johnson  has 
said,  "the  No.  1  business  of  the  American 
people." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  was  supposed  to  help 
educationally  deprived  children  from 
low-income  families.  Not  only  does  it 
fail  to  accomplish  this  objective  but  It 
also  is  unfair  to  Arizona  and  many  other 
States. 

I  vote  against  the  bill  for  these  rea- 
sons— but  only  after  making  every  pos- 
sible attempt  to  amend  it  into  a  more 
equitable  and  effective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  my  experience  as  Governor 
of  Arizona,  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
school  districts  throughout  our  State 
have  pressing  financial  problems.  The 
same  is  true  in  many  other  States. 

But  these  problems  result  largely  from 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
already  has  preempted  so  much  of  the 
practicable  revenue  sources  available  to 
the  States  and  local  districts. 

For  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
achieve  equalization  of  school  support  in 
Arizona  by  allocating  funds  on  the  basis 
of  need.  We  know  this  is  a  fundamental 
requirement  for  any  lasting  solution  to 
our  educational  financing  problem. 

The  administration  bill  not  only  fails 
to  achieve  equalization  but,  in  fact,  com- 
pounds the  already  unequal  situations 
that  exist  throughout  the  Nation. 

Both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  supported  many  amend- 
ments to  improve  the  bill.  In  partic- 
ular, I  cosponsored  an  amendment  with 
Senator  Peter  Dominick,  of  Colorado,  to 
revise  the  formula  for  allocation  of  the 
billion  dollars  in  Federal  assistance. 


Our  amendment  would  have  channeled 
the  money  into  the  areas  of  genuine  need, 
Arizona,  for  example,  would  have  re- 
ceived $14,282,370,  compared  with  $9,. 
757,481  under  the  administration  bill. 

But  this  administration  insisted  on 
ramming  through  a  poorly  drawn,  waste- 
ful bill  with  a  mandate  against  changing 
even  so  much  as  a  comma. 

In  good  conscience,  I  cannot  support 
an  education  bill  that  gives  Federal  aid 
to  wealthy  counties  that  do  not  need  It, 
instead  of  to  those  counties  throughout 
the  Nation  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Senate  is  currently  considering  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  measures 
to  come  before  it  this  session.  The  pro- 
posed Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  will  not  only  channel 
more  funds  to  those  areas  most  in  need, 
it  will  also  encourage  urgently  needed 
new  programs. 

The  major  portion  of  this  legislation, 
title  I,  provides  money  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  deprived 
childi-en  of  low-income  families.  It  is 
patterned  after  the  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted area  concept  which  has  played 
such  a  crucial  role  in  the  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  in  my  State  of 
Maryland  and  throughout  the  country. 

For  14  years,  the  programs  of  school 
aid  to  federally  impacted  areas  have 
been  recognized  as  some  of  the  best  de- 
signed and  most  successful  Federal  aid 
programs  in  existence. 

In  its  original  form,  the  proposed 
Education  Act  had  no  provision  for  the 
continuation  of  the  programs  authorized 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

During  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  S.  370,  I  appeared 
before  that  subcommittee  to  urge  the 
inclusion  of  the  federally  impacted  area 
programs  as  part  of  this  comprehensive 
education  legislation.  I  further  urged 
that  several  changes  be  made  to  the 
existing  Public  Law  815  and  874  pro- 
grams so  that  they  would  no  longer  dis- 
criminate against  large  school  districts. 

The  changes  I  refer  to  are  included  in 
a  bill  (S.  1108)  I  recently  introduced  to- 
gether with  15  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  legisla- 
tion reported  from  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  provides  for 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  Public  Law  874 
program.  The  committee's  inclusion  of 
this  important  program  reflects  credit 
upon  the  members  of  the  committee. 

In  many  States,  such  as  my  own,  the 
Federal  Government  owns  large  amounts 
of  land  which  is  thereby  removed  from 
the  local  tax  rolls.  Less  taxable  land, 
but  more  children  result  from  increased 
Federal  activity.  The  combination  fre- 
quently creates  a  severe  hardship  on  lo- 
cal school  districts.  Aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas  has  helped  to  meet  this 
situation  during  the  last  14  years. 

Originally,  I  proposed  to  offer  several 
amendments  to  the  bill  currently  being 
debated.  These  amendments  would  have 
been  aimed  at  making  the  existing  pro- 
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grams  of  school  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  permanent,  as  they  should  be. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  seeing 
the  present  bill  scuttled  by  a  conference 
committee — the  fate  of  other  major  edu- 
cation measures  in  the  past.  Thus,  I 
will  not  offer  my  amendments  at  this 

time. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  substance 
of  my  proposals  will  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee, 
pending  the  completion  of  a  related 
study  being  conducted  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  and  scheduled  for  re- 
lease this  June.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  subcommittee  members  will  give  my 
proposals  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  thorough  study. 

In  the  meantime,  the  presently  pro- 
posed 2 -year  extension  will  serve  to  give 
continuity  to  a  program  which  has  on 
occasion  been  disrupted  by  lagging  con- 
gressional action. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  allow  me 
to  say  that  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  has  received 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple from  my  State  of  Maryland. 

This  legislation  is  a  landmark.  It 
forms  the  basis  for  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  problems  of  inadequate  education.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  because  I  believe  it  will 
meet  a  special  need  in  our  educational 
system  which  is  not  being  met  today. 
Moreover,  looking  at  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  own  State,  I  regret  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture is  inclined  to  appropriate  the  addi- 
tional State  aid  which  would  enable  the 
special  need  of  our  educationally  de- 
prived students  to  be  satisfied.  So  the 
"Bill  is  needed. 

Like  other  Senators,  I  have  sat  through 
much  of  the  debate  which  has  swirled 
over  the  amendments  offered  to  the  bill. 
I  have  voted  for  some  of  the  amend- 
ments and  against  others.  I  might  say 
that  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  pre- 
serve an  objective  position  toward  the 
bill  when  I  have  witnessed  a  cold  and 
unreasonable  rejection  of  all  amend- 
ments. This  is  not  the  way  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  live  up  to  its  finest  traditions 
as  an  independent  and  deliberative  leg- 
islative body.  But  the  bill  must  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits  nevertheless. 

I  recognize  that  the  formula  for  allo- 
cating funds  under  the  bill  may  not  be 
perfect.  But  it  is  not  so  discriminatory 
or  bad  as  some  of  the  opponents  have 
suggested.  It  is  true  that  the  money  per 
pupil  in  Mississippi  and  other  States 
^11  be  much  less  than  the  money  per 
pupil  furnished  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  the  cost  of  education  in  New  York  is 
much,  much  greater  than  it  is  in  these 
other  States,  so  that  if  an  educationally 
deprived  child  in  the  high-cost  State  is 
to  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  his 
contemporaries  in  his  own  State,  more 
money  will  naturally  have  to  be  spent 
on  him.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  educationally  deprived  child  in  Mis- 


sissippi will  not  have  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity, because  it  costs  much  less  to  pro- 
vide that  opportunity  in  Mississippi  and 
elsewhere. 

I  may  add  that  those  States,  such  as  my 
State  of  Iowa,  where  there  has  been  a 
better-than-average  effort  made  to  edu- 
cate our  children,  and  where,  particu- 
larly, there  has  been  a  program  to  equal- 
ize educational  opportunities  as  between 
the  poorer  districts  and  the  wealthier  dis- 
tricts, will  find  that  their  efforts  will  be 
rewarded  imder  this  bill,  because  the  bill 
provides  in  title  I  that  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil — from  whatever 
source  the  funds  are  derived — will  be 
taken  into  account. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  voted  against 
the  primary  and  secondary  education  bill 
proposed  by  the  late  President  Kermedy 
in  1961.  I  did  so  for  two  major  reasons: 
First,  the  bill  was  a  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill,  which  clearly  had  within  it  the 
potential  for  Federal  control  over  our 
local  educational  systems;  and  second,  I 
did  not  regard  the  allocation  of  funds  for- 
mula as  one  which  either  adequately  rec- 
ognized the  relative  effort  by  the  various 
States  or  tlie  needs  of  the  various  school 
districts  involved.  This  bill  is  specifically 
directed  under  section  205(a)  at  meeting 
"the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,"  or  some  11 
percent  of  our  student  population.  And 
it  is  replete  with  provisions  placing  the 
control,  the  programing,  and  the  admin- 
istration in  the  local  school  districts  and 
offices  of  the  State  departments  of  public 
instmction — where  it  belongs,  where  it  is 
now,  and  where  it  should  stay. 

The  church-state  problem,  of  course, 
always  comes  up  in  legislation  of  this 
type.  The  most  troublesome  part  of  the 
bill  in  this  respect  is  title  II.  relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  textbooks  and  school 
library  materials.  But  the  bill  requires 
that  the  programs  under  this  title  must 
be  "consistent  with  law,"  so  that  if  a 
State  constitution  is  inteiiireted  to  pro- 
hibit a  particular  program,  the  program 
simply  would  not  be  permitted.  Judicial 
review  upon  application  of  a  State  is  spe- 
cifically provided  under  title  I,  and  we 
have  been  advised  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  and  others  who  testified  on  the 
legislation  that  there  can  also  be  tests  of 
title  I  under  local  State  constitutions. 
However,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  those 
who  engage  in  working  up  programs  un- 
der this  legislation  would  do  their  best  to 
conduct  their  activities  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  philosophy  of  this  bill, 
which  is  to  help  the  child,  the  pupil,  and 
more  particularly  the  child  who  needs  a 
better  chance,  as  distinguished  from  the 
educational  institution,  be  it  public  or 
private.  This  will  minimize,  if  not  elimi- 
nate, the  church-state  problem. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  joined  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  offering  the  Cotton-Miller 
amendment  to  the  Kennedy  bill,  I  stated 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  States  today  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  over  the 
major  revenue  raising  resources.    Where 


can  they  turn?  How  can  property  tax 
relief  be  provided  on  the  local  level?  I 
think  that  Federal  aid  to  education  is,  in 
some  measure,  the  answer.  We  have  used 
this  approach  for  a  long  time  in  provid- 
ing special  Federal  aid  to  those  school 
districts  impacted  with  abnormal  num- 
bers of  Federal  employees.  But  there  are 
Federal  aid  proposals  and  Federal  aid 
proposals.  Some  are  good.  Some  are 
terrible.  They  cannot  be  good  unless 
they  leave  the  control  of  education  to  our 
State  and  local  agencies.  And  they  can- 
not be  good  if  they  siphon  off  an  vmdue 
amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  high 
administrative  costs  either.  I  believe 
this  bill  satisfies  these  tests. 

Mr.  MoGER  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  education  in  a  modem  society 
are  not  unknown  problems.  I  suspect 
that  if  you  were  able  to  catalog  all  the 
speeches  made  to  service  clubs,  ladles 
organizations,  school  groups,  and  similar 
audiences  you  would  find — and  this  Is  a 
conservative  estimate — at  least  half  of 
them  concerned  with  the  complexities  of 
modern  life  and  the  need  for  meeting 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow  with  action 
today. 

I  believe  that  in  the  measure  consid- 
ered here  today  we  are  doing  just  that. 
For  in  whatever  direction  you  look,  edu- 
cation is  the  key.  We  engaged  upon  a 
frantic  and  perhaps  superficial  accelera- 
tion of  science  education  in  response  to 
the  challenge  of  sputnik.  We  speed  lan- 
guage training  to  meet  the  need  for  peo- 
ple to  carry  the  message  and  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  However,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, these  are  stopgap  measures.  A  re- 
sponse to  a  special  stimulus.  This  ap- 
proach is  totally  inadequate  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  problems  we  face.  Certainly, 
we  need  specialists,  but  what  is  needed 
more  is  an  education  system  capable  of 
giving  to  each  American  the  opportunity 
to  develop  his  talents,  skills,  and  under- 
standing to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  I 
believe  that  H.R.  2362  is  a  giant  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  administration  of  our  school  sys- 
tems, quite  properly,  rests  with  the  local 
community.  But  while  the  obligation  to 
provide  a  good  education  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  of  fulfillment,  the 
means  by  which  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment can  meet  this  challenge  have  been 
severely  reduced.  At  one  time  States 
and  localities  collected  two-tliirds  of  all 
taxes.  But  now  the  Federal  Government 
collects  the  two-thirds,  leaving  the  local 
governments  with  one -third.  It  is  true 
that  many  localities  have  inci-eased  taxes 
considerably  to  meet  this  challenge,  but 
It  Is  equally  true  that  few  have  been  able 
to  solve  their  financial  problems,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  competition  for  local 
tax  dollars  presented  by  welfare,  trans- 
portation, and  other  badly  needed  serv- 
ices. I  believe  that  H.R.  2362  provides  an 
equitable  means  of  providing  assistance 
to  our  schools  in  a  marmer  completely 
consistent  with  our  traditional  concepts 
of  educational  control  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  of  this  legis- 
lation suggest  that  It  is  not  needed  or 
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that  there  is  a  better  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  end  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Statue  of  Freedom  on  the 
dome  of  this  building  looks  out  on 
schools  that  are  a  disgrace  to  this  Na- 
tion. I  submit  'that  in  some  States  that 
average  teachers'  salaries  are  oilly  $3,610 
per  year.  The  percentage  of  high  school 
teachers  with  masters  degrees  ranges  in 
the  50  States  from  8  to  76.  Every  State 
is  making  progress  in  improving  educa- 
tion, but  we  cannot  take  the  risk  that 
what  they  can  do  will  be  too  little  and 
too  late.  And  there  well  may  be  better 
meaios  of  accomplishing  the  ends  of  H.R. 
2362,  but  we  do  not  have  additional  dec- 
ades to  consider  them.  We  have  been 
looking  at  our  national  education  prob- 
lem for  many  years,  we  have  gone 
around  it  in  every  conceivable  direction 
without  ever  coming  to  grips  with  the 
issue.  We  have  determined  a  practical 
and  efficient  means  of  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge; let  us  now  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  23  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  in  America's  edu- 
cational systems,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. I  consider  those  to  have  been  price- 
less years  in  which  I  perhaps  learned 
more  than  my  students,  but  which  have 
convinced  me  that  inherent  in  our  school 
systems  is  the  potential  to  provide  the 
leadership,  the  skills,  the  understanding 
necessary  for  a  democracy  to  function  in 
the  space  age.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
this  potential  can  be  utilized  only  If 
every  possible  means  for  support  of  our 
educational  programs  is  utilized  to  the 
'fullest.  This  bill  provides  for  the  prompt 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  where  they  can  best 
serve  the  needs  of  education.  I  am 
proud  to  support  this  measure  and  the 
commitment  it  represents  of  an  admin- 
istration and  a  Congress  dedicated  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  that  I  cast  my 
vote  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  This  is  a 
historic  measure.  We  have  a  far-reach- 
ing bill  which  in  my  judgment  will  go 
a  long  way  to  improving  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
the  Nation.  More  than  that,  we  have 
a  bill  which  is  supported  by  educators, 
almost  all  major  religions  and  denomina- 
tions, Democrats,  Republicans,  State  offi- 
cials. Federal  officials,  management  and 
labor — virtually  every  sector  of  our 
society  which  is  concerned  with  educa- 
tion. 

But  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  gained 
such  wide  acceptance  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  crucial  milestone  in  the 
development  of  American  public  policy 
toward  education.  The  entire  Nation  Is 
indebted  to  President  Johnson;  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  Senator  Morse,  and 
to  other  members  of  the  committee  In- 
cluding the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Kennedy. 

While  the  present  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  a  most  significant 


milestone  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can public  policy,  it  is  not  unprecedented. 
Nearly  200  years  ago  the  Continental 
Congress  declared,  "schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." The  first  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
alloted  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes  30,000  acres  of  land,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, for  each  U.S.  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative. With  this  Federal  assistance, 
the  States  established  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  today 
the  backbone  of  our  system  of  higher 
education. 

The  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  expand- 
ed the  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
land-grant  colleges  with  annual  appro- 
priations to  finance  the  operation  of 
those  colleges. 

In  1917,  with  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
embarked  on  a  new  policy  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  education.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  extended  Federal  support  to 
public  secondary  schools.  The  Act  pro- 
vided funds  for  training  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  trades  and  industries, 
and  for  the  preparations  of  teachers  in 
these  fields.  Succeeding  Congresses  ex- 
panded the  act  to  include  other  occu- 
pations and  vocations. 

In  more  recent  years  we  have  stepped 
up  the  level  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
provided  for  significantly  increased  Fed- 
eral participation  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. Public  Laws  815  and  874,  common- 
ly known  as  the  "Impacted  Areas  Aid," 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
areas  which  have  a  high  proportion  of 
nontaxable  Federal  land  or  a  large  nmn- 
ber  of  Federal  employees.  The  college 
housing  loans  authorized  in  1950,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  the  medical  school  facilities  con- 
struction program  of  1963  and  the  Fed- 
eral school  lunch  program  all  exemplify 
the  increasing  recognition  that  educa- 
tion is  truly  a  national  problem. 

Notwithstanding  the  impressive  line- 
age of  the  present  bill,  it  is  nonetheless 
a  new  departure.  Each  of  the  foregoing 
programs  is,  relatively  speaking,  modest 
as  compared  to  the  $1.3  billion  measure 
which  we  have  before  us. 

There  is  no  need,  Mr.  President,  to 
recite  at  length  why  Federal  aid  to  public 
education  is  essential.  Aristotle  said 
over  2,000  years  ago: 

All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  gov- 
erning mankind  have  been  convinced  that 
the  fate  of  empires  depends  on  the  educa- 
tion  of   youth. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  expressed 
the  same  thought  when  he  said: 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  greater 
than  our  progress  in  education.  Our  re- 
quirements for  world  leadership,  our  roles  for 
economic  growth,  the  demands  of  citizen- 
ship itself  in  an  era  such  as  this,  all  require 
the  maxlmimn  development  of  every  young 
American's  capacity. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  empha- 
sis and  focus  of  this  bill  is  upon  the  edu- 


cationally deprived  and  disadvantaged 
yoimgsters  of  our  society.  Plato  told  us 
in  "The  Republic"  that  "the  direction 
in  which  education  starts  a  man  will  de- 
termine his  future  life."  We  all  know 
that  there  are  children,  far  too  many 
children,  whose  future  lives  will  be  bleak 
indeed  unless  some  corrective  action  is 
taken.  We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  mul- 
tiplying problems  of  youth. 

The  increased  tensions  and  pressures 
of  urban  life  upon  our  young  people 
leave  far  too  many  of  them  with  lives 
that  are  broken,  wasted,  and  empty. 
Children  whose  parents  have  little  edu- 
cation and  a  meager  income  have  the 
highest  rates  of  deliquency  and  drop- 
out.  If  these  children  get  to  the  eighth 
grade  in  school,  they  are  already  3  years 
behind  theii-  more  fortunate  schoolmates. 
Half  of  the  young  people  turned  down  by 
draft  boards  received  inadequate  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  been  privileged,  in  the  last  few 
days,  to  meet  with  Mr.  Jerome  Pramp- 
tom,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Education,  with  several  other 
members  of  the  board  and  with  the  State 
superintendent.  Dr.  James  A.  Sensen- 
baugh.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  bill  has  theii-  unqualified  sup- 
port. 

There  are  in  Maryland,  56,000  school- 
aged  youths  whose  parents  receive  less 
than  $2,000  annual  income.  This  repre- 
sents 7  percent  of  all  the  school-age 
youths  in  our  State.  In  Maryland,  we 
have  already  developed  new  programs 
to  meet  the  educational  need  of  this  de- 
prived group,  but  not  nearly  enough  has 
been  done.  There  is  a  need  to  develop 
new  methodology  and  procedures  which 
will  deal  effectively  with  these  childien. 
New  and  imaginative  educational  ma- 
terials particularly  adapted  to  their 
learning  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  interest 
will  have  to  be  developed.  Teachers  will 
require  training  in  instructing  disad- 
vantaged pupils. 

Most  important  of  all  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Education  feels  there  is 
a  need  to  launch  a  massive  attack  on 
the  problem  of  maladjustment  in  the 
underprivileged  segment  of  the  school 
population.  There  is  a  need  to  extend 
the  current  program  of  health,  psycho- 
logical assistance,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, social  work,  and  other  services  in 
order  to  prevent  maladjustment  or  to 
remedy  it  at  its  early  stages.  The  $13.7 
million  allocated  to  Maryland  under 
title  I  of  this  act  will  go  a  long  way  to 
provide  the  social  and  psychological  as- 
sistance which  is  required  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  youth  from  following  a  course 
of  dropout  and  delinquency.  This  sum 
is  both  substantial  and  significant.  It 
represents  more  than  10  percent  of  pres- 
ent State  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  allocate  nearly 
$1.8  million  to  Maryland  to  improve  our 
school  library  system.  Maryland  al- 
ready has  a  good  record  of  school  libra- 
ries. Eighty -four  percent  of  the  public 
schools  have  central  libraries.     None- 
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theless  many  of  these  libraries  have  an 
inadequate  number  of  volumes  or  in- 
sufficient trained  staff.  The  money  to 
be  allocated  to  Maryland  for  this  pur- 
pose will  make  an  important  improve- 
ment in  this  much-needed  prog^^m. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  title  V  which  provides 
nearly  $400,000  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  strengthening  the  State  de- 
partment of  education.  I  am  proud  of 
the  department  of  education  which  we 
have  in  Maryland.  The  State  board  has 
exercised  important  leadership  and  are 
responsible  for  the  fine  educational  sys- 
tem which  we  have  in  Maryland  today. 

The  State  board  and  the  department 
of  education  would  be  the  first  to  admit, 
however,  that  a  better  job  could  be  done 
with  additional  financial  resources. 
This  act  will  enable  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  to  add  sufficient  staff 
and  supporting  services  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  State  to  work  more  effec- 
tively with  local  school  systems.  The 
State  superintendent  has  indicated  the 
greatest  need  in  Maryland  at  this  time 
is  additional  professional  personnel  to 
provide  consultative  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  academic  subjects  and  in 
other  areas  of  educational  needs  to  the 
local  school  systems.  Finally,  the  addi- 
tional funds  will  enable  the  State  de- 
partment to  develop  a  long-term  plan 
for  the  continuing  improvement  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

I  believe  this  long-term  plan  is  a  vital 
element  in  our  educational  structure. 
James  Conant,  in  his  recent  book, 
"Shaping  Educational  Policy,"  calls 
upon  State  goverrmients  to  put  their 
educational  machinery  in  good  order. 
He  sees  this  as  a  necessary  step  if  edu- 
cation is  to  be  strengthened  without 
Federal  controls.  This  bill  recognizes 
the  independence  of  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  Under  the  bill  the 
Federal  Government  is  only  extending 
aid  in  the  form  of  financial  assistance. 
The  key  questions  of  educational  policy 
are  to  be  made  at  the  local  level.  But 
with  Federal  assistance  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  for  planning 
educational  policy  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  the  years  ahead.  They  can 
pro^1de  leadership,  technical  assistance, 
which  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  any 
local  school  district  but  which  remain 
in  the  control  in  the  people  of  the  State 
and  not  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill  and  am 
gratified  that  it  will  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bold 
action  we  are  taking  here  today  for 
American  education  is  long  past  due. 
This  bill  is  the  instrument  through  which 
''e  are  achieving  an  objective  we  have 
sought  for  years. 

Through  it  we  are  legislating  a  prin- 
ciple—the principle  that  each  American 
child  should  have  equal  opportunity  to 
develop  his  educational  capacities  to  the 
fullest.  He  should  not  be  deterred  by 
the  economic  resources  of  his  parents  or 
of  the  school  district  in  which  he  lives. 


We  are  assuring  that  each  American 
child  does  have  this  opportunity  by  pro- 
viding Federal  funds  to  help  school  dis- 
tricts which  most  seriously  need  help.  I 
have  long  supported  this  objective — and 
deplored  each  delay,  each  disappoint- 
ment, in  achieving  it. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
formula  upon  which  Federal  assistance  is 
based  in  this  bill  is  entirely  equitable.  It 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  efforts 
which  a  State  or  county  is  making  al- 
ready to  meet  its  educational  needs.  It 
fails  to  reward  local  effort  measured 
against  ability  to  make  that  effort. 

My  own  State  of  Utah  is  penalized  un- 
der this  formula.  Even  though  we  in 
Utah  make  the  maximum  effort  by  put- 
ting the  highest  proportion  of  our  per 
capita  income  into  education,  we  will 
receive  less  under  the  fonnula  in  this  bill 
than  will  the  States  which  have  greater 
per  capita  income  than  we  do,  but  have 
chosen  to  spend  their  money  for  uses 
other  than  educating  then-  children. 
Utah  has  waited  a  long  time  for  this  bill, 
but  we  believe  that  our  local  efforts  to 
support  education  deserve  more  recogni- 
tion in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

Yesterday  I  supported  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI.  With 
few  exceptions  it  would  have  given  an 
increased  allotment  to  States  already 
making  greatest  efforts  in  terms  of  ability 
to  pay.  Under  title  I,  Utah's  per  pupil 
allotment  would  have  been  increased 
from  the  $184  provided  in  the  present 
bill  to  $371.  The  amendment  faced 
strong  opposition,  and  was  lost,  to  my 
regret. 

In  deploring  the  diminished  assistance 
to  Utah  under  this  bill,  I  recognize  that 
my  State  of  Utah  is  the  recipient  of  many 
Federal  dollars  in  other  fields  which 
come  from  taxpayers  in  the  larger  and 
wealthier  States.  They  have  helped  build 
our  Federal  highways,  to  conserve  our 
public  lands,  to  build  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  develop  our  national 
parks  and  monuments.  We  appreciate 
this  assistance.  But  we  are  naturally 
disappointed  that  in  the  field  which  is 
most  important  to  us,  in  the  education 
of  our  children,  we  are  penalized  because 
we  have  tried  so  hard  to  do  the  job  our- 
selves. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  this  body  ever  since 
I  took  my  seat  in  1959.  I  have  consist- 
ently sponsored,  testified  for,  worked  for, 
and  voted  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
bills.  I  shall  vote  for  this  historic  meas- 
ure before  us  today,  because  it  estab- 
lishes a  principal  long  sought,  and  which 
I  wholeheartedly  support,  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  bear 
the  responsibility  of  sharing  the  cost  of 
educating  America's  children. 

This  is  only  a  beginning.  This  meas- 
ure will  not  completely  solve  our  prob- 
lems, by  any  means.  Like  most  legisla- 
tion, it  has  its  imperfections.  But  it  will 
unequestionably  help  us  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  American  education. 


Next  year  Congress  muSt  again  con- 
sider this  problem.  At  that  time  I  ex- 
pect to  seek  again  to  modify  the  formula 
of  distribution  of  fimds  so  that  the 
States  making  the  greatest  local  effort — 
devoting  the  most  of  their  per  capita  in- 
come— to  support  public  education  will 
receive  a  greater  proportion  of  Federal 
aid.  Only  thus  can  we  triily  and  fairly 
equalize  opportunity  for  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  every  child  in  America.  Only 
thus  can  we  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
maximum  local  effort  to  support  educa- 
tion by  matching  that  effort  with  needed 
Federal  help. 

This  is  a  good  bill;  it  could  be  much 
better. 

ADMINISTRATION  AID  TO  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  BILL 
UNFAIR,  UNSOUND,  AND  UNWISE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  to  give  Federal  aid 
to  primary  and  isecondary  schools  in 
America  is  unfair,  unsound,  and  unwise. 
Moreover  the  need  for  such  legislation 
has  all  but  vanished. 

Ten  years  ago  an  argimient  could  be 
made  by  those  who  believe  in  Federal 
control  of  our  school  system  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools  was  needed.  Thus, 
President  Eisenhower's  1955  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  con- 
cluded that  educational  expenditiu-es 
would  have  to  be  doubled  within  10  years 
if  American  school  needs  were  to  be  met. 
Similarly,  the  Rockefeller  brothers  in  a 
1958  study  warned  that  educational  ex- 
penditures— in  constant  dollars — would 
have  to  be  doubled  by  1967.  The  study 
also  said  that  5  percent  of  the  then 
hoped-for  $600  billion  gross  national 
product  would  have  to  be  devoted  to 
education  in  contrast  to  the  1958  level  of 
3.6  percent.  The  Rockefeller  report  was 
filled  with  gloom  and  doom  and  said  that 
the  States  and  school  districts  could  not 
meet  the  challenge. 

But  what  has  happened  between  the 
fall  of  1953  and  the  fall  of  1963— for 
which  we  have  the  last  reliable  data? 
Spending  for  all  levels  of  education  has 
more  than  doubled  to  a  total  of  $32.6 
billion  annually.  While  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollments  have  in- 
creased by  44  percent  since  1954,  expend- 
itures have  increased  77  percent  to 
nearly  $24  billion  annually. 

Make  no  mistake  these  statistics  are 
accurate.  Our  expenditures  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  public 
schools — in  constant  dollars — rose  from 
$296  in  1953-54  to  $444  in  1963-64,  a  50- 
percent  gain.  Meanwhile,  the  number 
of  teachers  increased  by  55  percent  and 
teachers'  salaries  in  stable  dollars  have 
increased  43  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  average  class  size  has  contracted  to 
25  students  per  teacher,  the  smallest 
since  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  began 
tallying  such  data.  Then,  too,  the  fiov.-  of 
college-trained  teachers  is  accelerating. 
Last  year's  influx  doubled  that  of  10 
years  ago,  and  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  elementary  schoolteachers 
now  hold  college  degrees,  compared  with 
the  50  percent  of  a  decade  ago.  Since 
the  fall  of  1954,  we  have  invested  $30 
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billion  in  public  school  construction,  and 
built  nearly  700,000  classrooms. 

This  tremendous  achievement  is  made 
even  more  impressive  by  looking  at  the 
data  since  1946.  Since  that  time,  our 
State  and  local  school  authorities  have 
in  the  aggregate  met  the  challenge  of 
postwar  enrollment  growth.  They  have 
expanded  the  revenues  and  outlays  more 
than  sevenfold  since  1946.  This  far  ex- 
ceeds the  "double  in  10  years"  goal  that 
both  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower concluded  would  require  Federal 
aid  if  it  was  to  be  met.  Moreover,  the 
school  systems  are  already  well  ahead 
of  the  spending  levels  recommended  by 
the  1958  Rockefeller  Fund  report.  In- 
deed, the  goal  has  virtually  been  reached 
in  7  rather  than  10  years. 

President  Kennedy  estimated  that  the 
Nation  would  need  to  build  600.000  class- 
rooms over  the  next  10  years,  or  60,000 
per  year.  In  the  past  5  years,  we  have 
averaged  70,000  cl^srooms  each  year, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  decline  in  this 
rate.  Mind  you,  these  are  oflBcial  figures 
taken  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Education  Association. 

DOUBLE    IRONT    EXISTS 

What  makes  this  bill  doubly  ironic  is 
that  it  will  be  passed  in  1965.  the  year 
of  high  school  graduation  for  the  bumper 
crop  of  war  babies  whose  impact 
on  school  enrollments  in  the  late  1940's 
brought  forth  the  cries  for  Federal  help 
in  the  first  place. 

Moreover,  the  enrollment  surge  is  ebb- 
ing fast.  In  the  decade  ending  in  the 
fall  of  1963,  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollment  increased  45  percent, 
in  contrast  to  a  projected  13  percent 
likewise  projected  in  the  decade  ahead. 
In  short,  we  have  met  the  crisis  effec- 
tively. The  additional  modest  increases 
can  be  handled  easily  without  any 
notable  increase  in  effort. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  give  too  much 
too  late. 

It  appears  to  be  a  product  of  the  frus- 
trations of  those  who  want  to  federalize 
our  aid-to-educatfon  system  and  who 
were  thwarted  in  their  efforts  during  the 
only  time  when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
need;  namely,  10  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  first  the  House  and  now 
the  Senate  leadership  have  refused  to 
debate  facts,  by  merely  voting  to  con- 
firm preconceived  prejudice.  The 
American  people  are  going  to  have  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  whether  they  need 
it  or  not.  The  whip  cracks  from  the 
White  House  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  expected  to  rubberstamp  a  bill 
regardless  of  its  merit. 

Indeed,  Congress  has  been  told  that 
it  must  not  alt^r  so  much  as  a  comma  of 
the  bill,  and  It  is  shocking  to  see  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  abrogate  their  consti- 
tutional rights  to  White  House  dictation. 
So  pronounced  has  been  this  congres- 
sional conformity  that  even  so  well- 
known  a  liberal  exponent  of  Federal  aid 
as  Representative  Edith  Green  charged 
on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  of  my  life,  and 
one  reason  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  Demo- 


crat is  because  we  believe  In  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

There  was  a  man  long  ago  who  said 
"I  may  disagree  with  what  you  say,  but 
I  will  defend  to  death  your  right  to  say 
it."  Today  it  seems  to  me  we  have  in 
the  House  a  determined  effort  to  silence 
those  who  are  in  disagreement. 

TJNPAIS    AND    INEQXnTABLE   PROPOSAL 

Not  only  is  there  little  or  no  need  for 
the  present  bill,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unfair  and  inequitable  measures  to  be 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  purports  to  aid  children  living 
in  poverty.  Yet  funds  are  going  to  94 
percent  of  the  counties  in  America,  in- 
cluding the  richest  counties.  Indeed  the 
10  richest  counties  are  receiving  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  10  poorest 
counties.  It  is  incredible  that  supposedly 
this  bill  would  give  cash  handouts  to 
94  percent  of  our  coimties. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  money  is  being 
thrown  to  the  wind,  regardless  of  the  bill 
to  be  paid  and  regardless  of  the  wealth 
of  the  counties.  Quite  obviously  the  rea- 
son behind  this  dissipation  of  assistance 
is  political.  It  is  a  clear  intent  of  its 
sponsors  to  make  as  many  school  dis- 
tricts as  possible  dependent  on  a  Federal 
gravy  train.  This,  then,  will  furnish  a 
nationwide  lobby  with  ammunition  for 
support  of  great  new  expansions  in  Fed- 
eral aid  in  future  years. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  6, 
1965,  quoted  one  House  liberal  who  said 
gleefully: 

Once  the  school  districts  around  the  coun- 
try start  depending  on  Washington  for  part 
of  their  budgets,  even  the  most  conservative 
Congressmen  Eire  going  to  have  to  back  them 
up. 

Thus,  the  bill  is  unfair,  first,  because  it 
pretends  to  benefit  the  poverty  stricken, 
but,  in  fact,  benefits  the  wealthy  far 
more;  second,  the  formula  is  grossly  un- 
fair. In  addition,  not  only  does  it  fail 
to  consider  need  adequately,  but  it  also 
totally  ignores  local  effort.  Consider 
Utah  as  an  example. 

UTAH    SCHOOL    EFFORTS    OUTSTANDENC 

Utah  puts  forth  more  effort  in  meet- 
ing its  school  problems  than  nearly  all 
of  the  other  States  in  the  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  one  effort  index,  Utah  is  first 
in  the  Nation.  However,  I  shall  rely  on 
the  figures  of  the  National  Education 
Association  which  rates  Utah  as  second 
only  to  New  Mexico  in  effort;  that  is,  in 
direct  expenditures  of  State  and  local 
governments  for  all  education  as  a  per- 
centage of  personal  income.  In  per 
capita  State  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures for  local  schools,  Utah  is  third 
in  the  Nation. 

Yet  under  the  fantastic  formula  in 
the  bill,  Utah  is  45th  in  the  Nation  in  per 
capita  benefits  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  highest  State  will  receive  $13.28  per 
capita  while  Utah  will  get  only  $3.81  in 
Federal  aid  per  capita. 

This  shocking  result  comes  about  be- 
cause the  administration  formula  allo- 
cates funds  by  multiplying  50  percent  of 
the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  a 


State  by  the  nvunber  of  children  of  school 
age  whose  families  have  armual  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000.  Because  Utah  is  a 
poor  State  economically,  the  average  ex- 
penditure  per  pupil  in  the  State  is  low 
even  though  Utah's  effort  is  among  the 
first  in  the  Nation.  Utah  is  31st  in  the 
Nation  in  per  capita  disposable  income— 
$2,119  compared  to  the  U.S  average  of 
$2,449  and  the  high  in  Nevada  of  $3,386. 
Thus,  even  though  we  use  our  tax  re- 
sources to  the  hilt  and  exert  ourselves 
more  than  nearly  all  other  States,  our 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  is  only  84 
percent  of  the  national  average,  which 
places  Utah  35th  in  the  Nation. 

The  formula  further  discriminates 
against  Utah  by  using  the  annual  In- 
come of  less  than  $2,000  approach.  Our 
people  believe  in  working  for  a  living 
rather  than  getting  the  Federal  dole.  If 
the  husband  cannot  provide  adequately, 
Utah  wives  tend  to  go  to  work  to  help 
out.  Thus,  even  though  Utah  is  a  rela- 
tively poor  State,  our  people,  because  of 
industriousness,  pride,  and  willingness  to 
work,  keep  their  incomes  for  the  most 
part  as  a  family  above  $2,000. 

In  the  light  of  these  discriminatory 
factors  in  the  bill,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Utah  receives  so  little  relative  help  under 
the  bill,  ranking  45th  among  the  50 
States  in  per  capita  benefits. 

MYSTERIOUS    ADMINISTRATION    FORMULA 

Always  in  the  past  our  professional 
educators  who  have  supported  Federal 
aid  have  done  so  in  the  name  of  Federal 
equalization.  Consequently,  the  tradi- 
tional formulas  in  such  bills  as  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf  bill  of  some  years  ago  did 
indeed  provide  a  measure  of  equalization, 
The  formulas  under  these  bills  almost  al- 
ways considered  effort  and  need  on  ra- 
tional bases  rather  than  the  mysterious 
formula  of  the  administration  bill,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  irrational.  As 
a  result  of  the  political  formula  in  the 
administration's  bill,  Utah,  which  makes 
great  effort  and  has  great  need,  will  re- 
ceive less  in  dollar  benefits  than  it  must 
pay  out  in  our  proportional  share  of 
Federal  taxes.  The  Library  of  Congress 
has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  alloca- 
tion by  State  of  the  $1,281,300,000  to  be 
allocated  by  titles  n,  III,  and  V  of  the 
bill.  The  table  shows  that  Utah  will 
receive  $4.1  million  in  benefits  but  will 
have  to  pay  almost  $5  million  in  taxes. 
In  short,  Utah's  taxpayers  will  pay  $844,- 

000  more  than  they  will  receive  under  the 
bill.   Is  this  equalization? 

Utah,  because  of  its  serious  problems 
and  purported  great  need  was  singled  out 
for  sanctions  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  Yet  the  NEA-supported  bill 
will  take  more  away  from  us  than  we  will 
get.  Utah  thus  would  be  far  better  off 
if  this  bill  did  not  pass  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernor convened  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  raise  taxes  by  $4.1  million 
in  place  of  the  $5  million  yearly  we  will 
have  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Fdimaied  Federal  tax  contributions  of  taxpayers  in  each  State  compared  with  estimated  Federd  aid  payments  under  titles  I-III  andV 
^the  proposed  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  as  recommended  by  the  House  CommtUee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
fiscal  year  1966 

/Fstimates  of  relative  tax  contributions  are  based  largely  on  data  for  1963.     They  do  not  reflect  changes  which  may  have  resulted 
^  from  subsequent  tax  legislation  and  changes  in  the  tax  base) 


(Amounts  In  thousands] 


Region  or  State 


Total  United 
States  and  out- 
lying areas 


New  England. 


M&ine ---- 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massacliusetts--- 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic. - 


New  York 

New  Jersey.- 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central.. - 


Ohio 

Indiana..- 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 


West  North  Central... 


Jlinnesota 

Iowa — 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Estimated 

percontage 

of  Federal 

taxes  ' 


100.00 


7.06 


.42 
.33 
.17 

3.39 
.50 

2.25 


24.00 


13.28 
4.35 
6.37 


Allocation  of  Federal  aid 
total  of  $1,281,300,000 
under  titles  I-III  and  V 


Estimated 

amount 

derived  from 

taxpayers  in 

each  State 


$1,281,333.0 


90,462.2 


5,381.6 
4,228.4 
2,178.3 

43,437.2 
6, 406. 7 

28, 830. 0 


307,519.9 


21.28 


5.49 
2.32 
6.94 
4.54 
1.99 


7.06 


1.62 
1.16 
2.26 
.20 
.22 
.64 
.96 


170,161.0 
55, 738. 0 
81,620.9 


272,667.6 


70, 345. 2 
29, 726. 9 
88,924.5 
58, 172. 5 
25,498.5 


90. 462. 1 


20,  757.  6 

14, 863. 5 

28, 958. 1 

2, 562. 7 

2, 818. 9 

8,200.5 

12, 300. 8 


Estimated 

payments  for 

schools  in 

each  State 


$1,281,333.0 


45,064.4 


5,274.8 
2,588.9 
2,285.7 

19,669.1 
4,932.3 

10,313.6 


198,402.4 


109,485.7 
27,156.7 
61, 760. 0 


189,945.4 


47, 974. 6 
24,270.7 
54,527.4 
42,281.4 
20,891.3 


112,100.8 


25, 127. 3 

20. 632. 5 
31, 824. 9 

6,085.9 
7,339.7 
8,667.9 

12. 422. 6 


Difference 


Taxes 

derived 

exceed 

school 

aid 


$45,397.8 


106.8 
1,639.5 

23,"768."i 

1,474.4 

18,516.4 


109, 117. 6 


60,675.3 
28,581.3 
19,860.9 


82,722.2 


22,370.6 

5,466.2 

34,397.1 

15,891.1 

4,607.2 


School 

aid 

exceeds 

taxes 

derived 


Region  or  State 


South  Atlantic. 


$107.4 


21, 638. 7 


4,369.7 
5, 769. 0 
2, 866. 8 
3, 523. 2 
4, 520. 8 
467.4 
121.8 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colum- 
bia..  

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia.- 

Florida 


East  South  Central... 


Kentucky.. 
Teimessee.. 
Alabama..-. 
Mississippi. 


West  South  CentraL.. 


Arkansas. . 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


Estimated 

percentage 

of  Federal 

taxes' 


12.13 


.53 
2.04 

.69 
1.85 

.63 
1.56 

.70 
1.45 
2.68 

3.86 


1.06 

1.33 

.98 

.49 

6^90 


Moimtain. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming — 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Pacific- 


Washington. 

Oregon 

California— 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


Outlying  areas. 


51 

15 

.92 

4.32 


1 


Allocation  of  Federal  aid 
total  of  $1,281,300,000 
under  titles  I-ni  and  V 


DiSerence 


Estimated 

amount 

derived  from 

taxpayers  In 

each  State 


$155,425.7 


6, 791. 1 

26. 139. 2 

8,841.2 

23. 704. 7 
8, 072. 4 

19. 988. 8 
8,969.3 

18. 579. 3 
34.339.7 

49. 459. 4 


13, 582. 1 

17, 041.  7 

12,  .5.57. 1 

6, 278. 5 

88, 412. 0 


.27 
.24 
.17 
.99 
.35 
.67 
.39 
.28 


1.55 

.90 

11.43 

.12 

.35 


6,534.8 
14,735.3 
11,788.3 
55, 353. 6 


3,459.6 
3, 075. 2 
2,178.3 
12, 685. 2 
4, 484. 7 
8,584.9 
4, 997. 2 
3,  .587. 7 


19, 860. 7 

11, 532. 0 

146,456.4 

1.537.6 

4,484.7 


Estimated 

payments  for 

schools  In 

each  State 


$234,839.8 


2,788.6 
18,324.5 

5,666.8 
34.212.4 
18, 001. 8 
54.046.S 

28, 628. 8 
39, 417. 7 
33,  752.  7 

133, 749. 3 


31,804.1 
35,312.6 
3.5,727.4 
30, 905. 2 

170,063.0 


23,401.2 
42, 103. 8 
18, 513. 2 
86,044.8 


4,833.5 

3,383.9 

2, 154. 9 

10, 908.  0 

10, 419. 4 

11,746.6 

4,113.1 

1, 38-5. 3 


14, 828. 5 

10,204.3 

92,365.6 

1,989.4 

3,208.9 


Taxes 

derived 

exceed 

school 

aid 


$4,002.5 
7, 814. 7 

3,174.4 


587.0 


School 

aid 

exceeds 

taxes 

derived 


$79,414.1 


10, 507. 7 
9,929.4 
34, 057.  7 
19, 659. 5 
20, 838. 4 


84,289.9 


18, 222. 0 
18, 270  9 
23,170.3 
24,626.7 


25,626.7 


23.4 
1,777.2 


884.1 
2,202.4 


5,032.2 

1,327.7 

54,090.8 

'i,"275.'8 


81,651.0 


16,866.4 

27, 368. 5 

6, 724. 9 

30, 691. 2 


1,373.9 
308.7 


5, 934. 7 
3, 161. 7 


451.8 


25,626.7 


>  Estimated  "allocation  of  the  Federal  net  budget  tax  burden,"  by  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Jan.  13. 1965.  table  1  In  a  memorandum,  "Allocation  of  the  Federal  Tax  Burden 
and  Federal  Grants  In  Aid  by  State,"  issued  Februarj- 1965. 


Note.— Because  of  rounding,  detail  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  totals  shown. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  problems  facing  Utah  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  Utah  Education  Associ- 
ation, is  the  loss  of  teachers  to  high 
salaried  areas  in  surrounding  States,  par- 
ticularly to  California.  Yet,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon,  Representative 
Green,  observed  in  the  House,  California 
will  receive  $265  for  each  eligible  child 
while  Utah  will  get  only  $187.  In  Mrs. 
Green's  words  in  describing  this  dispar- 
ity: 

It  would  widen  the  gap,  because  the  States 
already  liaving  the  most  would  still  have 
more  money,  and  you  would  be  in  a  less 
competitive  position  to  attract  teachers. 

ALSO    TINFAIR    AMONG    DISTRICTS 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  bill  is  in- 
equitable and  unfair  in  the  manner  by 
which  it  allocates  funds  not  only  among 
States  but  also  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  counties  within  a  State.  Many 
of  those  school  districts  that  need  help 
the  most  in  Utah  will  receive  proportion- 


ally less  assistance  than  those  that  need 
it  least.  In  other  words,  the  formula  is 
just  as  absurd  within  a  State  as  it  is 
among  States.  In  short,  the  bill  is  a 
monstrosity. 

The  bill  also  fails  to  face  up  honestly 
to  the  question  of  relationship  between 
church  and  state.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  face  up  to 
this  problem  and  not  try  to  evade  it  as 
this  bill  does.  Judicial  review  of  its  con- 
stitutionality should  be  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  Unfortunately  the  administra- 
tion has  cracked  the  whip  and  its  sup- 
porters in  Congress  have  been  rubber- 
stamps  once  again. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  knowing, 
however,  that  it  will  pass,  based  upon  the 
votes  already  taken  in  the  Senate  and 
House.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  fed- 
eralization of  our  primary  and  secondary 
school  systems,  gives  aid  when  it  is  no 
longer  needed,  and  is  obviously  intended 


to  make  the  school  districts  of  America 
dependent  on  Washington.  If  we  are  to 
have  such  legislation,  then  the  formula 
should  have  been  changed  so  that  we 
could  have  equalization  instead  of  the 
bill's  inequitable,  irrational  means  of 
allocation  of  funds  among  the  States. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  questions  to  ask  the  Senator  in 
chaise  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  in  order  to  msike  the 
legislative  history. 

On  title  I,  referring  to  the  words 
"mobile  educational  services  and  equip- 
ment" in  section  205(A)(2).  on  line 
23  of  pages  11-12,  is  it  required  that 
this  equipment  be  in  connection  with 
some  sort  of  a  mobile  educational  service, 
or  does  the  word  "mobile"  as  used  here 
mean  that  the  equipment  can  be  moved 
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around  to  different  school  buildings,  and 
may  thus  be  ordinary  equipment  such  as 
projectors,  tape  recorders,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  answer 
this  question  and  the  other  questions 
which  I  know  the  Senctor  from  Montana 
will  ask  me,  in  my  capacity  as  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  make 
legislative  history  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
answers  I  give  have  the  complete  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  that  they  share 
my  views,  and  that  the  answers  I  shall 
give  constitute  the  meaning  of  the  bill 
and  also  constitute  my  intent  as  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  legislative  history. 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
equipment  is  mobile  or  portable  in  na- 
ture, there  certainly  would  be  no  re- 
quirement that  it  have  wheels  on  it  or 
that  it  be  transported  in  a  special  mobile 
laboratory.  If  the  logical  way  to  supply 
equipment  under  this  provision  of  the 
bill  is  to  lend  a  piece  of  equipment  to 
help  private  school  children,  for  ex- 
ample, increase  their  reading  skills.  I  see 
no  reason  why  such  equipment  would 
have  to  be  housed  in  a  mobile  laboratory. 
In  other  words,  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  that  as  long  as  title  to  the  equip- 
ment remains  in  the  public  agency,  the 
objective  of  this  portion  of  the  bill  would 
be  met  by  lending  equipment  for  use  in 
private  schools. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  second  question 
relates  to  title  in.  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  clarification  paragraph  (6)  on  line 
19,  page  38,  under  title  in  of  the  com- 
mittee print. 

Here  it  states  that  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  funds  may  be  used  is  "devel- 
oping, producing,  and  transmitting  radio 
and  television  programs  for  classrooms 
and  other  educational  use." 

I  should  like  to  clarify  the  point  that 
the  word  "transmitting"  does  not  include 
the  acquisition  of  TV  or  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  which  would  permit 
the  setting  up  of  statewide  broadcasting 
networks  which  would  exhaust  all  funds 
under  title  III  for  any  of  the  other  laud- 
able purposes  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer,  as  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  set  forth 
the  legislative  history,  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  in  not  wishing  the  funds 
for  title  in  to  be  exhausted  in  setting 
up  statewide  broadcasting  facilities,  is 
warranted.  I  believe  that  funds  for  con- 
struction of  television  transmitting 
equipment  for  educational  purposes  are 
now  available,  and  are  contemplated 
under  other  programs  specifically  in- 
tended for  that  purpose.  Under  H.R. 
2362,  the  funds  are  intended  to  cover 
only  the  cost  of  developing,  producing, 
and  transmitting  programs.  This  does 
not  authorize  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  transmitting,  broadcasting,  or 
closed-circuit  TV  and  radio  equipment. 
In  effect,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
giving  someone  a  dime  to  make  a  phone 
call,  or  providing  the  necessai-y  capital 
to  set  up  a  phone  company. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  last  question  is: 
Title  V,  on  page  8,  line  15,  paragraph  (5) 
reads:  "publication  and  distribution,  or 
support  for  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion, of  curricular  materials  collected 
and  developed  at  curriculum  research 
centers  and  elsewhere." 

Is  it  intended  that  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  may  use  these  funds 
for  the  manufacture  or  pubUcation  of 
curriculum  materials?  Will  a  State  be 
authorized  to  go  into  the  textbook  busi- 
ness, or  produce  films  and  records  using 
the  funds  authorized  under  this  act? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  an- 
swer as  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  is 
definitely  not.  The  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  manufacture,  but  to  provide  in- 
formation about  the  curriculum.  It 
should  be  very  clear  that  this  will  pro- 
vide for  information  about  curriculum 
materials,  explaining  and  demonstrating 
their  use.  It  will  not  finance  the  States 
going  into  the  manufacturing,  publish- 
ing or  production  of  materials,  but  dis- 
semination of  information  about  their 
use. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  answering 
these  questions.  I  believe  that  they 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
legislative  history  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  helping  me  make  this 
legislative  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  i  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virgina  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 


iicijo    iu,    a 

S     XUllUVVO. 

[No.  58  Leg.) 
YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

\ioiitoya 

Allott 

Harris 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bass 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bible 

Javlts 

Pastore 

BoggB 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Long,  La. 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Smith 

Cotton 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Tvdings 

Eaiender 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Ful  bright 

Mondale 

Gore 

Monroney 
NAYS— 18 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Eastland 

Morton 

wmiamR.  Del. 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Hartke 

Lausche 

Russell 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Symington 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2362)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair),  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT   OF   U.S.    ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  INFORMATION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  dated  March  1965, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ON  INVESTIGATION 
OF  ELIMINATION  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH  STATIONS  AND 
LINES  OF  RESEARCH  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  156) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  send  foinvard  at  this 
time  a  report  having  to  do  with  our 
meticulous  investigation  into  the  pro- 
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posed  elimination  of  agricultural  re- 
search stations  and  lines  of  research 
which  proposed  elimination  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  a  release  of  December  31,  without  prior 
consultation  with  any  Members  of  either 
the  Senate  or  House,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  and  without  prior 
consultation  with  any  of  the  communi- 
ties or  the  commodity  groups  that  were 
affected. 

This  report  is  not  the  basis  for  legis- 
lation, but  is  merely  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  public  as  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
concerning  this  matter. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  received, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 
Report   on   the   Proposed    Elimination    op 

Aghicultural  Research  Stations  and  Lines 

OF  Research — General  Statement 

The  committee  reports  herewith  on  its 
general  findings  and  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  elimination  of  agri- 
cultural research  stations  and  lines  of  re- 
search, which  was  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  a  press  release  dated 
December  31,  1964.  The  announcement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  accom- 
panied by  a  listing  of  locations  at  which  it 
was  proposed  to  discontinue  or  curtail  re- 
search activities  at  a  stated  savings  of 
$5,151,000  annually. 

This  announcement,  affecting  a  number  of 
long-term  research  activities,  was  made 
prior  to  the  transmittal  to  Congress  of  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  1966. 

Soon  after  the  convening  of  Congress  for 
this  session,  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  and  to  various  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  the  research  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  eliminated  would  be  eliminated 
prior  to  the  normal  consideration  of  the 
budget  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  final  action  by  the  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  several  stations  were 
to  be  closed  by  April  1,  1965.  So  far  as  the 
committee  knows,  this  proposal  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  research  without  following  the  normal 
procedures  of  consideration  and  action  by 
the  Congress  Is  without  precedent. 

Agricultural  research  was  initiated  over  100 
years  ago,  and  over  the  years  research  re- 
sults have  contributed  substantially  to  pro- 
found advancements  in  American  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  technology. 

Agricultural  research,  thus,  is  of  a  long- 
term  nature,  and  it  is  expected  that  from 
time  to  time  original  research  objectives  will 
be  attained  or  that  it  is  no  longer  feasible 
to  continue  to  investigate  certain  aspects 
or  problems  affecting  agricultural  produc- 
tion, marketing,  or  new  uses  for  agricultural 
commodities.  In  other  words,  the  commit- 
tee expects  the  phasing  out  of  research  activ- 
ities from  time  to  time  in  the  normal  course 
of  agriciiltural  research  Investigations.  It 
supports  and  encourages  economy  in  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  in  every  phase  of  gov- 
ernmental activity. 

Heretofore,  changes  in  agricultural  re- 
search programs  have  normally  been  pre- 
sented as  a  part  of  the  President's  budget  and 
Justified  before  the  conunittee  in  connection 
with  the  processing  and  consideration  of  the 
annual  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

congressional  review   of  proposed 
eliminations 
In  view  of  the  widespread  opposition  re- 
ceived from  Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
*s  by  representatives   of  the   State   oxperl- 
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ment  statlorts  and  affected  Industry  organiza- 
tions, the  committee  recommended  in  its  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  234, 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1965,  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  therein  which  pre- 
cluded the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
proceeding  to  close  out  any  line  of  research 
or  any  station  prior  to  July  1,  1965.  In  con- 
ference, this  date  was  changed  to  May  1,  1965, 
with  the  vmderstanding  of  this  committee 
that  it  would  conduct  special  hearings  and 
make  Its  recommendations  prior  to  May  1. 
The  committee  believes  in  strong  executive 
leadership,  but  it  also  insists  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  has  a  Joint 
responsibility  In  connection  with  any  policy 
determination  affecting  agriculture,  whether 
it  be  in  connection  with  enacting  farm  legis- 
lation or  in  making  changes  in  appropria- 
tion requests  to  finance  operations  of  any 
farm  program  or  activity. 

The  legislative  branch  cannot  compel  the 
executive  branch  to  spend  moneys  appro- 
priated, but  certainly  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  legislative  branch  has  the  final  authority 
by  its  actions  to  limit  the  use,  to  increase, 
and  to  decrease  amounts  requested  by  the 
executive  branch  to  conduct  any  project  or 
activity  for  which  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized by  law. 

The  research  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  by  a  number  of 
statutes  and  the  committee  hearings,  on 
pages  8  to  34,  inclusive,  provide  a  summary  of 
the  35  different  statutes  which  in  whole  or 
in  part  authorize  the  various  agricultural  re- 
search activities. 

PROCESS  AND  EFFECT  OP  BUDGETARY  ACTIONS 

It  is  readily  apparent  from  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee  that  until  the 
President,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1964,  set  forth  some  new  criteria  for 
formulating  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
1966,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
previously  taken  no  action  whatsoever,  in  the 
original  formulation  of  its  budget  estimates 
for  1966,  to  reduce,  to  eliminate,  or  to  pro- 
pose to  close  any  of  the  research  projects  or 
activities  included  In  the  annovmcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  December  31, 
1964.  Apparently  the  decisions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1964,  were  developed  In  negotiations 
between  himself  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  took  place  In  the  6  weeks  fol- 
lowing November  19.  1964. 

The  committee  believes  it  Is  a  prerogative 
of  the  executive  branch  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  Involving  ad- 
justments upward  and  downward  In  the 
financing  of  various  projects  and  activities 
authorized  by  law.  In  general  before  such 
changes  can  become  effective,  they  must  be 
approved  by  the  Congress.  The  hearing  rec- 
ord shows  that  prior  to  the  Secretary's  press 
release,  no  prior  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween oflicials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  or  the  industries  most  affected  by 
these  proposed  research  eliminations.  The 
record  also  shows  that  In  most  Instances  the 
Department  recommends  that  continued  re- 
search proposed  on  these  various  research 
activities  should  be  undertaken  by  the  af- 
fected State  experiment  stations  or  by  In- 
dustry. There  are  some  projects  in  which 
the  research  objectives  have  been  achieved 
and  the  work  can  be  terminated. 

The  committee  hearings  are  very  complete 
and  demonstrate  that  several  mistakes  In 
Judgment  occurred  In  the  executive  branch 
In  the  hasty  formulation  of  its  arbitrary  pro- 
posals to  reduce  sharply  or  to  eliminate  long- 
term  research  activities  outside  of  the  nor- 
mal budgetary  process. 

This  unparalleled  action  affecting  long- 
term  research  activities  has  caused  much  dis- 
tress among  the  State  experiment  stations. 


and  among  producers  and  industry,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  burdensome  workloiid  in  the 
committee. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  Depart- 
ment win  not  attempt  to  repeat  this  proce- 
dure In  future  fiscal  years,  and  It  expects 
the  Department  to  examine  Its  research  pro- 
gram and  then  come  to  the  Congress  with 
an  orderly  program  of  adjustment  In  re- 
search activities  where  such  examination 
shows  that  work  should  be  discontinued,  or 
be  continued  by  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  or  by  Industry. 

NEED     FOR     AN     EVALUATION     OP     AGRICTJLTUaAL 
RESEARCH   PROGRAMS 

Two  years  ago  In  Its  Committee  Report  No. 
497,  accompanying  the  agricultural  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  this  committee  encouraged 
the  Department  to  collaborate  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  making  a  systematic  and 
continuous  review  of  research  prc^rams.  In- 
cluding project  reviews,  to  make  certain  that 
worthwhile  projects  are  undertaken  and  that 
current  project  Investigations  are  phased  out 
upon  completion  or  discontinued  when  they 
showed  no  useful  results.  The  committee 
report  stated  also  that  It  was  evident  that 
there  is  fiirther  need  to  refine  the  classifica- 
tion of  research  programs  as  between  Federal 
and  State  programs  in  order  that  there  be 
more  similarity  In  the  classification  of  the 
subject  matter  fields  of  research  as  between 
the  Federal  and  State  programs,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  more  accurate  reporting  of 
research  by  types,  together  with  Improved  re- 
porting on  research  expenditures  by  major 
classifications.  A  better  and  more  consistent 
classification  of  research  activity  would  also 
result  in  more  efficient  use  of  personnel  and 
research  facilities,  and  form  a  sounder  basis 
for  the  orderly  redirection  of  research  ac- 
tivity. The  departmental  officials  have  not 
followed  the  committee's  suggestion  to  date, 
which  they  should  do  without  further  delay. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  commit- 
tee in  dealing  with  the  departmental  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  research,  It  Is  now 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture give  Immediate  consideration  to  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriate  Research 
Review  Committee  comprised  equally  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  land-grant  experiment 
stations,  departmental  research  activities, 
affected  producer  organizations,  and  with 
appropriate  Indvistry  representation  to  ex- 
amine fully  each  and  every  line  of  agricul- 
tural research  conducted  by  the  Department 
and  by  the  State  experiment  stations. 

Such  a  committee  should  make  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  agricultural  research 
activities  throughout  the  Nation  and  follow- 
ing its  evaluation  report  Its  findings  du-ectly 
to  the  committees  In  Congress,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  land- 
grant  educational  and  research  institutions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
State  experiment  stations,  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  within  the  next  60  days 
a  program  proposal  setting  forth  the  general 
outline  of  the  content  and  scope  of  such  a 
review  of  the  research  programs  conducted 
by  the  Department,  by  the  States,  and  fi- 
nanced by  cooperating  industry  contribu- 
tions, which  would  be  directed  toward  the 
general  objective  of  making  recommenda- 
tions on  the  respective  roles,  responsibilities, 
and  areas  of  cooperative  effort  that  should  be 
examined  to  arrive  at  an  overall  evaluation 
as  the  basis  for  future  recommendations  in- 
volving the  realinement  and  reassignment  of 
research  responsibilities  for  existing  pro- 
grams, and  also  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
projecting  agrlculttiral  research  requirements 
for  the  next  several  years. 

SUMMARY   OF   COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  the  elimina- 
tion or  the  reduction  of  research  activities, 
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to  be  effective  July  1.  1965,  totaling  $2,521,- 
300.  and  recommends  the  Indefinite  continu- 
ation of  various  lines  of  research,  and 
research  at  various  stations  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,629,700. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee by  line  of  research  and  by  location  or 
by  research  station,  as  listed  in  the  siunmary 
of  justification  material  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  committee  on 
February  18.  1965,  are  as  follows: 
Farm    research     {items    invohnng    proposed 
elimination  and  reduction  of  research  lines 
conducted  at  one  or  more  locations) 
{!)   Proposed  closing  of  fertilizer  research 
at  BeltsvlUe,  Md..  $492,800: 

The  conunittee  concurs  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Department  to  eliminate  the  fertilizer 
research  investigations  conducted  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  at  an  estimated  annual  rate  of  $492,800, 
to  become  effective  July  1.  1965. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is 
contingent  upon  Its  being  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  an  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  which  shall  set 
forth  the  Intent  of  the  latter  agency  to 
continue  to  maintain  a  similar  research  pro- 
gram on  fertilizers  and  to  make  its  research 
findings  and  recommendations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  State 
experiment  stations,  and  to  interested  in- 
dustry. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  that  the  TVA  has 
the  most  modern  research  facility  available 
for  conducting  all  types  of  fertilizer  research 
including  the  use  and  labeling  of  Isotopes 
In  fertilizer  and  the  statistical  reporting  on 
national  fertilizer  use.  These  two  activities 
should  be  agreed  upon  as  a  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  on  by  the  TVA. 

The  TVA  program  of  fertilizer  research  Is 
supported  by  appropriations  at  a  current  an- 
nual rate  of  $3,314,000. 

(2)  Elimination  of  farm  research  on  fibers 
other  than  cotton  (Belle  Glade.  Fla.,  Experi- 
ment and  Savannah,  Ga.,  Beltsville  and 
Glenn  Dale,  Md..  Raleigh,  N.C..  and  College 
Station,  Tex.).  $278,900: 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  proposal  to  eliminate  the  farm 
research  carried  out  at  the  Belle  Glade.  Fla., 
station  on  fibers,  other  than  cotton,  which 
Is  ciurently  being  conducted  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $278,900. 

Although  commercial  production  has  been 
attained  for  these  crops,  it  Is  not  economical 
to  produce  them  under  peacetime  conditions. 
This  research  was  first  authorized  in  1934 
and  was  intensified  in  1943  at  the  request  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  Shortly 
thereafter  it  was  further  augmented  by  spe- 
cial funds  provided  for  research  of  critical 
and  strategic  materials.  The  research  was 
again  expanded  and  additional  funds  were 
provided  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Research  on  these  Items  was  originated  as 
a  possible  domestic  substitute  for  jute,  sisal, 
abaca,  and  other  cordage  crops.  The  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  does  not  feel  that 
the  continuation  of  this  research  program  Is 
either  vital  or  necessary  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  at  the  present  time,  since 
the  newly  developed  synthetic  fibers  are  re- 
placing the  need  of  domestic  cordage  crops. 
The  State  of  Florida  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  It  has  plans  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
perimental work  on  kenaf  at  State  research 
stations,  but  does  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  continue  the  investigations  on  ramie  and 
sanseverla. 

(3)  Elimination  of  farm  research  on  bam- 
boo ( Auburn,  Ala.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Belts- 
ville, Md.) .  $63,600: 

The  Department  has  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  research  investigation  program  on  bam- 
boo, as  an  alternate  commercial  pulp  crop. 


and  the  committee  concurs  In  the  plan  of 
the  Department  to  eliminate  this  research 
program,  effective  July  1.  1965.  at  an  annual 
savings  of  $63,600. 

The  departmental  investigations  on  the 
development  of  bamboo  as  a  commercial  pulp 
crop  have  been  underway  since  1919,  and 
some  species  have  been  made  available  to 
commercial  nurseries  In  limited  quantities. 
To  date,  the  production  and  processing  prob- 
lems which  would  enable  bamboo  to  com- 
pete as  a  commercial  crop  have  not  been 
overcome.  The  Department  also  reports  that 
the  need  for  developing  an  alternate  source 
of  woodpulp  to  meet  future  requirements  is 
not  essential  at  this  time  due  to  increases 
in  available  timber  resources,  and  due  to  the 
constantly  changing  technology  In  paper- 
making  which  increasingly  permits  the  wider 
use  of  hardwoods  In  the  pulp  Industry.  The 
collection  of  planting  stocks  will  be  preserved 
at  the  Federal  staton  at  Mayaguez,  P.R. 

(4)  Elimination  of  all  fur  animal  research 
(Petersburg,  Alaska,  Fontana,  Calif.,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  Pullman.  Wash.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Beltsville,  Md.) ,  $235,800: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  fur 
animal  research  program  be  continued  in- 
definitely, except  for  the  research  on  rabbits 
at  Fontana.  Calif.  The  continued  program 
amounts  to  $161,100  for  research  on  mink, 
marten,  and  other  animals,  and  the  decrease 
recommended  Is  $74,700. 

The  committee  hearings  show  that  the 
economic  value  of  the  mink  Is  $130  million 
at  the  producer  level  and  about  $500  million 
at  the  retail  level.  The  research  program  on 
mink  is  strongly  supported  by  cooperative 
research  at  the  State  experiment  stations. 

(5)  Elimination  of  research  on  tung 
(Cairo,  Ga.,  Bogalusa,  La.,  and  Beltsville, 
Md.),  $221,300:  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  production  research  on  tung  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  at  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $221,300.  The  production  of  tung  is 
regional  in  nature  and  the  hearing  record 
shows  that  on  the  average  only  50  percent  of 
our  domestic  requirements  of  tung  Is  met  by 
U.S.  production.  In  order  to  step  up  domes- 
tic production  of  tung,  the  research  program 
should  be  continued  to  cope  with  various 
problems  of  cold  resistance,  cultural,  nutri- 
tional, harvesting,  and  related  problems  of 
production. 

(6)  Elimination  of  research  on  sesame 
(Experiment,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  College 
Station,  Tex.) ,  $64,000: 

The  committee  partially  concurs  In  the  de- 
partmental proposal  to  eliminate  research  on 
sesame  and  recommends  that  $30,000  of  the 
$64,000  be  continued. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  reduced 
amounts  for  sesame  research  of  $30,000  an- 
nually should  be  used  to  develop  Improved 
varieties  suited  to  direct  combining  in  order 
to  improve  the  economic  Importance  and  the 
production  potential  of  sesame. 

(7)  Elimination  of  research  on  sugar 
sorghum  (Cairo  and  Experiment,  Ga.,  Belts- 
ville, Md..  and  Meridian,  Miss.),  $75,200: 
The  committee  recommends  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  research  on  sugar  sorghum 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $75,200.  Sorghum  is 
produced  In  29  States  as  silage,  sirup,  or  as 
a  molasses  crop.  The  farm  value  of  the  crop 
is  estimated  at  $80  million.  Due  to  the  wide 
area  of  production  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing research,  there  appears  to  be  little 
basis  for  proposing  to  discontinue  this  line 
of  research  which  Is  effectively  conducted  at 
a  low  rate  of  expenditure  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  crops  produced. 

(8)  Elimination  of  research  on  rye  (Tif- 
ton,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Stillwater, 
Okla.),  $39,800:  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  Insect  research  on  rye  be  con- 
tinued. The  annual  expenditure  is  $39,800 
and  the  results  apply  throughout  the  rye- 
producing  area.  Production  of  rye  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  16  years  both  for  for- 


age and  grain  purposes.  Rye  is  now  pro- 
duced in  31  States  with  an  estimated  farm 
value  In  excess  of  $35  million  annually. 

(9)  Reduction  in  research  on  castorbeans 
(Davis,  Calif.,  Experiment,  Ga.,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  Stillwater,  Okla.),  $118,600: 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  proposed 
reduction  in  castorbean  research  of  $118,600 
per  annum.  The  remaining  production  re- 
search amounting  to  $59,000  annually  ap- 
pears to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  current 
research  needs  of  castorbean  production. 

The  research  program  on  castorbeans  was 
Initiated  In  1950  at  the  request  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board  to  develop  a  new  oil  crop.  Most 
of  the  major  production  problems  have  been 
solved,  but  domestic  production  only  fulfills 
about  one-third  of  U.S.  requirements.  The 
current  production  area  appears  to  be  con- 
centrating In  the  High  Plains  of  Texas,  where 
the  development  of  the  castorbean  as  a  com- 
mercial crop  appears  to  be  most  promising, 
and  it  Is  expected  that  the  continuing  re- 
search win  be  concentrated  In  that  area. 

(10)  Closing  agricultural  engineering  re- 
search on  fertilizers  and  reducing  research 
on  planting,  cultivating,  etc.,  principally  In 
surplus  crops  (Athens,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md., 
and  Bushland,  Tex.).  $92,500: 

The  committee  has  not  concurred  In  the 
proposal  to  close  agricultural  engineering 
research  on  fertilizers  and  to  reduce  research 
on  planting,  cultivating,  etc..  principally  In 
surplus  crops  in  the  amount  of  $92,500. 

In  its  justification  material  submitted  to 
the  committee,  the  Department  listed  a 
number  of  research  Investigations  that 
should  be  continued  and  stated  that  the  re- 
sults of  research  findings  were  Important  to 
over  400  million  acres  of  pastureland,  over 
80  million  acres  of  small  grain  production, 
and  about  3.4  million  acres  of  commercial 
vegetables. 

In  the  hearings  the  departmental  officials 
stressed  the  application  of  research  results 
to  corn.  It  is  evident  that  further  study 
and  a  thorough  evaluation  of  this  line  of 
research  should  be  undertaken  through  joint 
consultation  with  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  the  results  of  such  reexamination 
together  with  the  joint  recommendations 
resulting  therefrom  should  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  for  its  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  a  future  annual  budget  request. 

(11)  Terminating  research  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  (18)  on  bloat  and  mucosal 
disease  of  cattle  and  on  ornithosis  and  air 
sac  of  poultry  In  14  States  (California,  Colo- 
rado. Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin),  $223,600: 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  a  number  of  cooperative  research 
agreements  in  the  amotmt  of  $223,600.  These 
investigations  deal  with  the  bloat  and  muco- 
sal disease  of  cattle  and  of  ornithosis  and  air 
sac  diseases  of  poultry.  The  Department  jus- 
tifies these  reductions  on  the  basis  that  the 
new  national  animal  disease  laboratory  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  can  concentrate  on  the  cattle 
disease  problems.  This  livestock  laboratory 
also  conducts  research  on  poultry  disease 
problems  and  tha*  laboratory,  together  with 
the  new  poultry  research  laboratories,  ap- 
pears to  be  capable  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  several  disease  problems  associated 
with  livestock  and  poultry  production. 

The  record  shows  that  it  Is  still  proposed 
to  continue  some  cooperative  projects  on  this 
subject  In  some  States  at  an  annual  rate 
totaling  $120,400;  and  It  Is  recommended  that 
some  of  these  remaining  funds  be  redirected 
to  complete  essential  work  on  any  of  those 
projects  proposed  for  elimination  that  would 
require    continued    financing    beyond   next 

July  1- 
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cattle,  and  swine  husbandry  In  11  States 
(California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nevada.  North  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Texas.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin) ,  $104,- 

liie  committee  recommends  the  continua- 
tion of  cooperative  research  agreements  with 
the  States  on  dairy,  beef  cattle,  and  swine. 
These  several  projects  deal  primarily  with 
animal  husbandry  research  and  amount  to 
«104,000  annually. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  production  of 
livestock  and  the  problems  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  committee  believes  that  these 
projects  should  be  continued.  In  addition, 
last  August  7,  1964,  in  the  committee  report 
accompanying  the  Agricultural  appropriation 
bill,  funds  were  earmarked  and  general  di- 
rections were  given  to  the  Department  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  current  live- 
stock research,  together  with  a  request  that 
a  report  on  findings  and  reconmiendatlons 
lor  a  long-range  program  be  submitted  to  the 
committee.  It  Is  expected  that  when  this 
report  Is  received  It  will  Include  concrete  and 
specific  recommendations  for  the  livestock 
research  program  of  the  Department,  as  well 
as  the  general  research  program  requirements 
for  the  State  experiment  stations. 
Closing  of  miscellaneous  research  at  11  loca- 
tions and  eliminating  lines  of  research  at 
9  locations 

(13)  Arizona:  Glendale — ^Poultry  husband- 
ry, $60,300: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  poul- 
try husbandry  research  conducted  at  the 
Federal  station  at  Glendale,  Ariz.,  at  an  an- 
nual Federal  expenditure  of  $60,300  be  con- 
tinued Indefinitely. 

The  research  results  achieved  by  experi- 
ments conducted  at  this  station  apply  to  a 
large  area  of  the  Southwest.  The  Depart- 
ment advises  that  this  Is  the  only  Federal 
research  station  dealing  with  poultry  pro- 
duction in  the  high  temperature,  semlarld 
environment,  and  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 28  million  people  live  In  this  5-State 
region. 

In  general,  poultry  production  is  affected 
by  depressed  conditions  and  some  of  the 
current  investigations  at  this  station  are  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  egg  produc- 
tion problems  that  will  greatly  benefit  the 
producers  of  cottonseed,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducers of  eggs.  It  Is  evident  from  the  hear- 
ing record  that  this  station  has  produced 
and  continues  to  produce  outstanding  re- 
search results  on  a  limited  budget,  in  an 
important  line  of  research,  the  results  of 
which  apply  to  a  regional  area  of  increas- 
ing Importance. 

(14)  Arkansas:  Clarkedale — Weed  control 
research,  $15,200:  The  committee  concurs 
In  the  elimination  of  weed  research  at 
Clarkedale,  Ark.,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $15,200. 
The  Department  states  that  this  project, 
which  was  started  in  1959  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  waterstargrass  and  aquatic  weeds  In 
drainage  systems.  The  research  has  been 
concluded,  and  the  position  is  vacant. 

(15)  Florida:  Quincy — Tobacco  insects, 
124,400: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search on  tobacco  Insects  located  at  Quincy, 
Pla.,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  $24,400.  be 
continued  Indefinitely. 

The  demand  for  wrapper  leaf  type  of  to- 
bacco currently  exceeds  the  available  sup- 
ply. The  total  producer  return  from  this 
type  of  tobacco  averages  $48  million  annually 
and  this  type  of  tobacco  does  not  receive 
any  Government  price  support.  This  expend- 
iture of  $24,400  annually  Is  the  only  Gov- 
ernment program  assistance  on  the  shade- 
grown  type  of  tobacco. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  decision  to  propose 
(discontinuance  of  this  research  project  was 
arrived  at  hastily,  and  the  alternate  proposal 


to  continue  the  research  activity  on  these 
partlcTilar  Insect  problems  at  a  location  sev- 
eral htmdred  miles  distant  under  so-called 
controlled  conditions  does  not  meet  with 
the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  committee. 

If  it  is  the  current  and  general  view  of 
scientific  leadership  in  the  Department  that 
research  investigations  at  field  locations 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  controlled 
environmental  reseswch  chambers  for  the 
conduct  of  farm  research,  the  committee  will 
need  a  good  deal  more  justification  from  the 
Department  before  it  concurs  In  such  a  basic 
and  major  change  in  the  conduct  of  farm 
research  investigations. 

(16)  Georgia:  Fleming — Drainage  and  re- 
lated soil  management,  $52,400: 

The  committee  does  not  concur  in  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  research  on  drainage  and 
related  soil  management  problems  on  the 
lower  coastal  plains  and  tidewater  lands.  The 
current  expenditure  of  $52,400  is  applicable 
to  a  6-mllllon-£icre  area  In  which  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  families  live. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search investigations  at  this  Federal  station 
be  continued  until  the  Dei>artment  has  made 
a  reexamination  of  this  work  and  reported  to 
the  committee  on  the  bases,  if  any,  for  appar- 
ent changed  views  in  regard  to  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  research  investigations. 

In  last  year's  hearings  the  record  shows 
that  the  Department  proposed  additional 
amounts  of  financing  for  this  station  in  fu- 
tiu-e  years,  rather  than  recommending  that 
it  be  closed. 

The  conamittee  does  not  take  the  position 
that  research  programs  and  their  objectives 
are  to  be  considered  as  permanent  undertak- 
ings, but  it  questions  the  apparent  year-to- 
year  changes  in  departmental  research  policy. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  departmental  intentions 
to  propose  changes  in  research  projects  are  to 
be  Jointly  examined  with  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  affected,  well  in  advance  of 
proposed  elimination  of  any  line  of  research 
or  proposed  closing  of  a  research  station. 

(17)  Idaho:  St.  Anthony — Dryland  erosion 
problems  and  moisture  conservation,  $13,000: 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  discontinu- 
ance of  research  on  dryland  erosion  problems 
and  moisture  conservation  at  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  annually. 

The  Department  advises  the  committee 
that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  this  re- 
search activity  which  was  started  in  1935, 
an*  that  it  will  be  continued  as  a  part  of 
theresearch  program  to  be  conducted  at  the 
new  soil  and  water  conservation  research  fa- 
cility at  Twin  Falls.  Idaho.  The  new  labora- 
tory will  conduct  broad  soil  and  water  re- 
search investigations,  the  results  of  which 
should  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Snake 
River  Valley. 

(18)  Montana:  Huntley — Soil  management 
under  Irrigation,  $22,300: 

The  committee  does  not  concur  in  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  research  on  problems  of 
soil  management  under  irrigation  located 
at  Himtley.  Mont.  This  research  activity  op- 
erates on  an  aimual  budget  of  $22,300,  to- 
gether with  a  strong  cooperative  program  of 
research  supported  by  State  funds. 

The  research  results  are  applicable  to  34 
million  acres  of  dry  lands  and  600,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land.  This  is  another  case 
which  refiects  the  result  of  hasty  decision- 
making within  the  Department,  because  last 
year's  hearings  show  that  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $14,800  was  then  recommend- 
ed for  accelerating  the  research  at  this  loca- 
tion rather  than  to  eliminate  It. 

The  full  hearing  record  shows  that  the 
Department  has  vigorously  encouraged  the 
formation  of  a  rural  areas  development  pro- 
gram In  the  Huntley,  Mont.,  area  involving 
complete  resource  development  while  at  the 


same  time  proposing  to  eliminate  research 
that  contributes  to  resource  development. 
The  need  for  a  restudy  as  to  the  Justification 
for  this  proposed  elimination  of  research  as 
well  as  the  development  of  better  coordina- 
tion between  the  various  program  adminis- 
trators within  the  Department  is  quite 
evident. 

(19)  New  Hampshire:  Durham — Clover 
diseases  and  gully  erosion,  $45,400: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search on  clover  diseases  and  gully  erosion, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
Hampshire  experiment  station,  be  continued 
Indefinitely.  "Kiis  program  of  research  was 
initiated  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
and  the  annual  expenditures  for  both  proj- 
ects amounts  to  $45,400. 

The  Justification  material  submitted  to 
the  committee  and  printed  in  the  hearings 
shows  that  both  research  projects  deal  with 
projects  of  regional  significance  and  Im- 
portance in  the  New  England  States  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  This  is 
the  only  agricultural  research  activity  con- 
ducted by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
in  New  Hampshire.  This  regional  area,  to 
which  research  findings  apply,  has  an  annual 
agricultural  production  estimated  at  $373.4 
million.  The  hearing  record  also  shows  a 
continuing  need  for  research  on  both  clover 
production  and  gully  erosion  as  well  as  good 
cooperation  between  the  Department  and 
the  State  experiment  station. 

(20)  South  ■  Dakota :  Newell — Beef  cattle 
husbandry  and  irrigated  soil  management. 
$165,800: 

The  committee  recommends  the  continua- 
tion of  research  at  the  Federal  station  at 
Newell,  S.  Dak.,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $165,800. 

The  committee  has  dealt  with  the  research 
objectives  of  this  station  in  previotis  years, 
and  a  few  years  ago,  based  upon  the  re- 
directed program  objectives  presented  by  the 
Department,  additional  funds  were  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  realined  research 
program.  A  year  ago  the  responsible  de- 
partmental officials  proposed  that  a  further 
Increase  of  $20,700  be  recommended  for 
futxire  years. 

The  hearing  record  shows  that  research  re- 
sults are  directly  applicable  to  17.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  Pierre  soils  and  generally  ap- 
plicable to  50  to  60  million  acres  of  grassland 
and  about  100,000  acres  of  irrigated  lands. 

As  previously  stated,  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  Department  will  continue  the 
experiments  at  this  research  station  pending 
a  complete  reevaluation  by  the  Department 
in  partnership  with  the  affected  State  ex- 
periment stations  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  long-term  research  program  for  soil  and 
water  research  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  general 
reexamination  of  soil  and  water  research 
recommended  in  several  places  in  this  re- 
port should  embody  the  basic  needs  of  re- 
search in  each  area  or  region  of  the  country 
and  take  cognizance  of  the  future  agricul- 
tural needs  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  under  present  and  future  cropping, 
irrigation,  or  related  types  and  systems  of 
farm  production. 

(21)  West  Virginia:  Morgantown — Water- 
shed hydrology,  $14,000: 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  proposal  to 
discontinue  the  watershed  hydrology  project 
headquartered  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $14,000. 

This  project  was  established  in  fiscal  1958 
to  study  factors  affecting  storm  surface  run- 
off from  pastures  on  shallow  shale  soil,  and 
to  evaluate  the  effect  that  chiseling  shale 
soils  has  on  runoff  volumes.  The  results 
have  been  recorded  for  a  representative  pe- 
riod of  time  and  research  results  are  in  the 
process  of  publication. 
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(22)  Wisconsin:  Lancaster — Soil  manage- 
ment for  erosion  control,  $68,500: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search on  soil  management  for  erosion  con- 
trol headquartered  at  Lancaster,  Wis.,  be  con- 
tinued. This  cooperative  research  program 
is  supported  by  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$68,500,  and  is  concerned  with  experimenta- 
tions dealing  with  the  modification  of  crop 
and  tillage  systems  in  an  area  of  the  northern 
Mississippi  Valley.  Research  results  a-e  ap- 
plicable in  an  area  of  over  8  million  acres, 
with  over  40,000  farms  and  annual  farm  sales 
of  $150  million. 

.The  committee  notes  that  the  Department 
proposes  to  absorb  this  type  of  research  at 
other  locations,  as  workload  adjustments 
permit  at  such  other  locations.  This  pro- 
gram of  research  should  be  reexamined  in 
consultation  with  the  various  affected  State 
experiment  station  officials,  as  a  part  of  the 
reevaluation  of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion research  program, 

(23)  Wyoming:  Cheyenne — Horticultural 
crops,  farm  windbreaks,  and  new  crops, 
$206,200: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search program  conducted  at  the  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  station,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$206,200,  be  continued  indefinitely.  This 
station  was  established  pursuant  to  a  specific 
authorization  act,  approved  March  19,  1928, 
to  conduct  research  Investigations  on  shade, 
ornamental,  fruit,  and  shelterbelt  trees, 
shrtibs,  vines,  and  vegetables  as  are  adapted 
to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  semiarid 
or  dryland  regions  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  hearing  record  that 
the  research  findings  derived  from  experi- 
ments at  this  research  station  are  applicable 
to  the  horticultural  interests  of  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota,  an  area  larger  than  12  North- 
eastern States. 

(24)  Kansas:  Hays — Soil  management, 
S7.900:  The  committee  concurs  in  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  soil  management  research 
at  Hays.  Kans.,  in  the  amount  of  $7,900.  The 
Department  states  that  current  studies  un- 
derway at  Cherokee,  Okla.,  will  provide  in- 
formation applicable  In  the  physiographic 
area  served  by  the  current  research  at  the 
Hay  station. 

(25)  Mississippi:  State  College,  and  Mary- 
land: BeltsvlUe — Farm  housing,  $8,000:  The 
committee  concurs  In  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate farm  housing  research  on  building 
foundations  in  expansive  soils  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  State  College,  Miss.,  in  the  amount 
of  $8,000.  The  experimental  foundation 
piers  have  been  established,  and  the  engi- 
neering data  Is  being  accumulated. 

(26)  Nebraska:  Mitchell — Soil  manage- 
ment under  irrigation,  $58,800: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search on  soil  management  problems  of  soils 
under  irrigation  practices  at  Mitchell,  Nebr., 
In  the  amount  of  $58,800,  be  continued.  At 
this  location  there  is  strong  cooperation  by 
the  State  research  agency  In  this  and  related 
research  programs. 

The  findings  from  research  Investigations 
are  applicable  to  crops  with  an  estimated 
annual  value  of  $113  million,  which  are  grown 
on  over  7,000  farms  In  an  irrigated  area  of 
1.4  million  acres.  The  Department  indicates 
the  need  for  development  of  an  automatic 
system  for  water  application  and  other 
studies,  but  believes  this  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  experiment  station. 

The  entire  research  program  involving  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  should  be 
reexamined  in  consultation  with  State  of- 
ficials and  the  research  mission  and  ob- 
jectives at  this  location  and  at  other  loca- 
tions in  the  Midwest  area  should  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials concerned,  and  then  be  presented  for 
future  consideration  by  the  committee. 


(27)  New  Mexico:  University  Park — Soil 
physics  of  irrigation;  soil  management, 
$23,100: 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  proposed 
elimination  of  research  on  the  soil  physics 
of  irrigation  and  soil  management  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  N.  Mex..  In  the  amount  of 
$23,100. 

The  Department  states  that  the  research 
investigations  on  this  subject  underway  at 
Federal  research  stations  at  Weslaco,  Tex., 
and  Tempe,  Ariz.,  will  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  remaining  conservation  management 
problems  applicable  to  the  agricultural  land 
in  this  area. 

(28)  New  York:  Geneva — European  chafer, 
$22,600: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search program  on  the  European  chafer, 
headquartered  at  Geneva,  N.Y.,  be  continued 
indefinitely.  This  research  program  costs 
$22,600  annually  and  Is  regional  In  scope. 
This  is  another  example  of  an  arbitrary  de- 
cision to  eliminate  a  small  project  In  the 
face  of  the  continuing  spread  of  the  Insect 
into  adjacent  areas. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  current 
control  methods  rely  upon  soil  applications 
of  persistent  chemicals — the  very  type  of 
pesticides  for  which  the  Department  re- 
quested and  received  a  large  increase  in  re- 
search appropriations  for  fiscal  1965  In  order 
to  develop  new  control  methods. 

(29)  Oklahoma:  Woodward — Dryland  soils, 
$15,100:  The  committee  concurs  in  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  research  on  dry  lands  lo- 
cated at  Woodward,  Okla.,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $15,100.  The  Department  states  that  the 
original  research  objectives  of  this  dryland 
station  have  been  achieved  and  that  the  re- 
maining problems  in  need  of  research  can  be 
coped  with  through  the  research  investiga- 
tions on  the  same  subject  which  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  Federal  stations  at  Bushland 
and  Big  Springs,  Tex. 

(30)  Texas:  Brownsville — Cotton  breed- 
ing, $15,300:  The  committee  concurs  in  the 
proposal  to  eliminate  research  on  cotton 
breeding  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  the  amount 
of  $15,300.  This  research  investigation, 
which  deals  with  the  isolation  of  morpho- 
logical and  biochemical  characters  which  in- 
fluence the  behavior  of  the  boll  weevil,  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  fiscal  1960.  The  Department  main- 
tains that  the  activity  should  be  eliminated 
at  Brownsville  and  moved  to  the  Texas  State 
College  at  Bryant,  Tex.,  where  this  research 
project  can  be  more  closely  associated  with 
the  other  basic  research  on  all  phases  of  cot- 
ton production,  control  of  diseases,  and  con- 
trol of  insects. 

(31)  Utah:  Logan — Sugarbeet  and  vege- 
ton  production,  control  of  diseases,  and  con- 
curs in  the  proposal  to  discontinue  research 
on  sugarbeet  and  vegetable  Insects  at  Logan, 
Utah,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $14,700.  The  field 
station  was  established  in  1936  to  study  the 
biology  and  methods  of  control  of  the  beet 
leafhopper  vector  which  damages  sugarbeets 
and  other  vegetables.  Effective  control 
methods  have  been  developed  and  the  De- 
partment maintains  that  further  research 
on  these  insects  can  be  continued  at  the 
research  station  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Elimination  of  utilization  research  and 
development 

(32)  Honey  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  $142,700: 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search on  honey,  currently  being  conducted 
at  the  eastern  utilization  research  laboratory 
located  near  Philadelphia  in  the  amount 
of  $142,700,  should  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Honey  bees  are  used  to  pollinate  some  60 
different  crops  produced  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  having  an  estimated  annual 
farm  value  of  about  $1  billion.  Honey  pro- 
duction is  to  a  large  extent  the  end  product 


of  beekeeping.  In  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance  of  beekeeping  to  agricultural  produc. 
tion,  the  committee  sees  no  reason  why  the 
honey  utilization  research  program  should 
be  terminated. 

(33)   Maple    (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  $142,700: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
utilization  research  on  maple,  also  being 
currently  conducted  at  the  eastern  utillza- 
tion  laboratory  at  Philadelphia  at  a  level  of 
$142,700,  should  be  continued  at  a  reduced 
level  of  $71,350.  Maple  is  produced  In 
14  States  by  approximately  10,000  producers 
and  has  an  annual  farm  value  of  approxl- 
mately  $10  million. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  con- 
tinued research  on  maple  should  be  reexam- 
ined  by  the  Department  in  consultation  with 
the  States,  the  pertinent  advisory  groups, 
and  the  affected  industry.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  Department  follow 
this  course  of  action  and  report  back  to  the 
committee  in  a  later  annual  budget  request 
in  regard  to  the  scope,  participation,  and 
financing  for  maple  research. 

Based  upon  information  available  to  the 
committee,  it  is  believed  that  more  empha- 
sis should  be  given  to  research  on  new  and 
improved  food  products  and  on  processing 
technology. 

(34)  Molasses  (Peoria,  111.),  $12,200: 
The  committee  concvu-s  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  proposal  to  eliminate  the  utili- 
zation research  on  molasses  for  the  present. 

Molasses  has  a  current  annual  value  of 
approximately  $120  million.  It  Is  not  in  sur- 
plus today  and  finds  a  ready  market  as  a 
feed  additive  and  as  a  fermentation  sub- 
strate. The  committee  does  not  find  that 
this  product  Ls  facing  any  serious  problems 
at  the  present  time,  but  if  any  develop  this 
research  can  be  reestablished. 

(35)  Sugarbeets  (Albany  and  Pasadena, 
Calif.),  $169,400: 

The  committee  conciurs  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Department  to  eliminate  the  utilization 
research  on  sugarbeets  which  is  currently 
being  conducted  at  Albany  and  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  at  a  level  of  $169,400. 

Sugarbeets  are  grown  in  21  States  and 
have  an  annual  farm  value  of  $246  million. 
The  committee  believes  that  since  sugar  Is 
not  In  s\irplus  today,  and  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent status  of  sugarbeet  processing  tech- 
nology, this  reduction  may  be  Justified  for 
the  present.  If  any  problem  arises  which 
the  Industry  itself  cannot  solve,  the  research 
can  be  reinstituted  at  any  time. 

(36)  Sugarcane  (Houma  and  New  Orleans, 
La.),  $218,100: 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  proposal  oi 
the  Department  to  eliminate  the  research  on 
sugarcane.  This  research  is  being  con- 
ducted at  New  Orleans  and  Houma,  La.,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $218,100. 

The  1963  crop  value  of  sugarcane  is  ap- 
proximately $350  million.  As  in  the  ca^ 
of  sugarbeets.  the  committee  concurs  with 
the  departmental  views  that  the  current 
status  of  technology  in  the  processing  ol 
sugarcane  products  and  byproducts  war- 
rants the  discontinuance  of  this  research  for 
the  present,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
can  be  reactivated  in  the  future  whenever 
such  action   is  warranted. 

(37)  Elimination  of  utilization  research 
on  tung  (New  Orleans,  La.) .  $93,400: 

The  committee  concvirs  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  proposal  to  eliminate  the  utm- 
zation  research  on  tung  which  Is  being  car- 
ried on  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  at  a  level  oi 
$93,400. 

Tung  Is  produced  in  six  States  and  has  an 
average  value  of  approximately  $6,600,000. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  there  Is  no 
pressing  need  facing  the  tung  industry  » 
the  utilization  field  at  the  present  wn^' 
however,  since  this  research  is  conducted  ai 
the   south  regional  laboratory  at  New  ur- 
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leans,  La.,  it  can  be  reactivated  in  the  future 
if  such  action  Is  warranted. 

(38)  Elimination  of  utilization  research 
on  rice  (Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.) ,  $152,700: 

The  committee  does  not  concur  In  the 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  utilization  re- 
search on  rice,  which  Is  being  conducted  at 
Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  New  Or- 
leans, La.  The  annual  expenditure  Is 
$152,700. 

Rice  is  grown  in  13  States  with  most  pro- 
duction centered  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  California. 
The  annual  value  of  this  crop  is  approxi- 
mately $355  million. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  research 
should  not  be  terminated  without  prior  con- 
sultation by  the  Department  with  the  in- 
dustry groups  and  the  affected  States.  Fol- 
lowing such  consultation  the  Department 
should  submit  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  committee  on  the  research 
needed  for  rice  In  a  future  annual  budget 
estimate. 

(39)  Reduction  of  utilization  research  on 
new  crops  (elimination  of  such  research  at 
Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and   Philadelphia,    Pa.),    $330,800: 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Department  to  reduce  the  utilization 
research  on  new  crops  at  Albany  and  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  the  amount  of  $330,800. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  preliminary 
testing  of  such  new  crops  is  ahead  of  breed- 
ing and  agronomic  studies,  the  committee 
recommends  that  this  work  be  discontin- 
ued for  the  present. 

(40)  Reduction  of  utilization  research  on 
castorbeans  (Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif., 
and  Washington,  D.C.) ,  $164,600: 

The  committee  cozicurs  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Department  to  reduce  the  utilization 
research  in  the  amount  of  $164,600  on  castor- 


beans.  This  research  is  being  carried  on  at 
Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Production  is  presently  centered  in  the 
High  Plains  region  of  Texas.  The  farm  value 
of  this  1964  crop  was  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  $228,100 
which  remains  to  continue  utilization 
research  is  adequate. 

(41)  Elimination  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table utilization  research  at  Prosser  and 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  $86,200: 

The  committee  does  not  concur  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Department  to  eliminate  the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  research 
at  both  locations  of  Prosser  and  Puyallup, 
Wash.  The  committee  concurs  with  the  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  the  utilization  research  at 
Prosser  at  a  savings  of  $48,700,  but  does  not 
believe  that  the  utilization  research  being 
conducted  at  the  Western  Washington  Exper- 
iment Station  at  Puyallup  should  be  dis- 
continued. The  current  F^eral  expenditure 
at  Puyallup  is  $37,500.  ' 

The  committee  believes  that  the  research 
which  was  started  at  this  location  in  1951 
has  made  many  substantial  contributions  to 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  that  many  problems 
relating  to  varietal  selection  of  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  still  need  to  be  solved. 

(42)  Elimination  of  clothing  and  housing 
research  division,  $550,400: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  cloth- 
ing and  housing  research  division  located 
at  Beltsville,  Md.,  should  be  continued  in- 
definitely. The  annual  expenditure  for  this 
research  is  $550,400.  Thirty-nine  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  family  living  Is 
spent  for  clothing,  housing,  furnishings,  and 
equipment. 

The  results  of  this  research,  originally 
designed  to  benefit  the  rural  population,  are 
widely  used  by  the  urban  homemakers  and 


thus  serve  all  types  of  consumers.  Since  over 
half  of  the  expenditures  for  the  agrlcult\u-al 
budget  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  general 
population  rather  than  the  rural  population, 
the  committee  does  not  believe  this  research 
division  should  be  eliminated  on  the  basis 
that  it  benefits  the  general  population. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  his  annoimcement  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  commented  upon  organizational 
changes  within  the  Department  to  strength- 
en the  consumer  benefit  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
he  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new 
agency,  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
The  Secretary  stated  in  part  that  the  new 
Service  will  be  designed  "to  give  stronger 
emphasis  to  consumer  services  within  the 
Department." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  until  some  other 
Government  agency  Is  established,  this  re- 
search activity,  which  to  a  large  extent 
benefits  the  nonfarm  population,  shotild  be 
continued  as  a  consumer  benefit  function 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultxu-e. 

(43)  Elimination  of  Food  Wholesaling  and 
Retailing  Research  Branch  under  Marketing 
Research,  $224,700: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  food 
wholesaling  and  retailing  marketing  research 
be  continued  Indefinitely.  The  current  an- 
nual expenditure  for  this  Item  Is  $224,700. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  research  have 
been  nationally  significant.  In  1964,  the  food 
marketing  bill  was  $47  billion  whereas  the 
farm  value  was  only  $22  billion,  representing 
a  spread  of  $25  billion  to  which  this  research 
effort  is  directed. 

This  Is  a  small  Increment  of  research  ex- 
pendlttire  applied  against  a  gap  of  $25  bil- 
lion representing  the  marketing  spread  be- 
tween producer  price  and  consiimer  costs, 
the  benefits  of  which  can  be  directly  attrib- 
uted to  both  the  agricultural  producer  and 
the  American  consumer. 


Proposed  elunination  or  reduction  of  research  with  committee  recommendations 


Items 


Decreases 
recommended 
by  Depart- 
ment in 
amounts 
appropriated 
for  1965 


Proposed  recommendations 
by  Senate  committee 


Amounts    |    Amounts 
recommended  recommended 


for  elimina- 
tion eflective 
July  1,  1965 


for  research  to 
be  continued 


F.\RM  RESE.^RCB  BY  LOCATION'S 

(1)  Closing  fertilizer  research  at  Beltsville,  Md , 

G)  Elimiiiution  of  research  on  fibers  other  than  cotton  (Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  Experiment  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  Beltsviile  and  Glerm 
Dale,  ,Md.,  Kaleigh,  N.C.,  and  College  Station,  Tex.) 

(3)  ElimiuLition  of  fiirm  research  on  bamlioo  (Auburn,  Ala.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Beltsville,  Md.) 

(4j  Elimination  of  all  fur  animal  resoarcli  (Petersburg,  .\laska,  Fontana,  Calif.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Pullman,  Wash.,  Madison,  Wis., 
and  Belt-ovillc,  Md.) [ 

(5)  Elimination  of  researcli  on  tung  (Cniro,  Ga.,  Bogalusa,  La.,  and  Beltsville,  Md.) 

(6)  Elimination  of  research  on  sesame  (Experlyient,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  College  Station,  Tex.) 

I")  Elimination  of  research  on  sugar  sorghum  (Cairo  and  Experunent,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Meridian,  Miss.) 

»)  Elimination  of  research  on  rve  (Tifton,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  ami  Stillwater.  Okla.) 

9)  Reduction  in  research  on  castorbeans  (Davis,  Calif.,  Kxpcriment,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Stillwater,  Okla.)... 

HOj  Closing  agricultural  engineering  research  on  fertilizers  and  reducing  research  on  planting,  cultivating,  etc.,  principally  in 
surplus  crops  (Athens,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Bushland,  Tex.) 

(u)  Terminating  research  under  cooperative  agreements  (18)  on  bloat  and  mucosal  disease  of  cattle  on  ornithosis  and  air  sac  of 
poultry  in  U  States  (California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missis- 

,        S'PPi,  N'ow  York,  Oregon,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin).. 

U2)  Terminating  research  under  cooperative  agreements  (13)  on  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  and  swine  husbandry  in  11  States  (Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Xevada,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin)... 


Subtotal. 


Closing  Miscellaneous  Research  at  U  Locations  and  Elimdjatino  Lines  of  Research  at  9  Locations 


, ,,  locations  closed 

U)  Arizona:  Glendale— poultry  husbandry 

k1  •y'''"^'^'  Clarkedale— weed  control  research 

'}5  Florida:  Quincy— tobacco  insects 

I  5  Georgia:  Fleming— drainage  and  related  soil  management 

isl  !,'"*•  St.  Anthony— dryland  erosion  problems  and  moisture  conservation 

10  X.  "t^"^-  Huntley- soil  manngement  under  irrigation 

w  .New  Hampshire:  Durham— clover  diseases  and  gully  erosion 

«  n?''^''  '^'^''ota:  Newell— l)eef  cattle  husbandry  and  irrigated  soil  management. 

m\  n-^'  Virginia:  Morgantown- watorslied  liydrology 

,~(  "isconsin:  Lancaster— soil  management  for  erosion  control 

W)  Wyoming:  Cheyenne— horticultural  crops,  farm  windbreaks,  and  new  crops... 


Subtotal. 


$492,  SOO 

278,900 
63,600 

235,800 

221,300 

64,000 

75.200 

39,800 

118,600 

92,500 


223,600 
104,000 


2,  010, 100 


$492,800 

278,900 
63,600 

74,700 


34,000 
"i  is,"  600 


$161,100 

221,300 

30,000 

75,200 

39,800 


223,600 


1, 286, 200 


60,300 
15,200 
24,400 
52,400 
13,000 
22,300 
45,400 

165.800 
14,000 
68,500 

206,200 


687,600 


U,200 


13,000 


14,000 


42,200 


92,600 


104,000 


723,900 


60.300 


24,400 
52,400 


22,300 

45,400 

165,800 


68,500 
206,200 


645,900 
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Items 


Decreases 

recoiiiiiiotuleii 

by  l)ep"rt- 

ment  in 

amounts 


Vroposed  recommendations 
by  Senate  committee 


Amounts 
reconunended 
appropriiUed  :   for  elimina- 
for  1965        tion  etTective 
July  1,  19(35 


LINES  OF  RK9EARCH  DISCOSTINVED 

(24)  Kansas;  lltws-soil  nmnaKcnient...     ..  -  .  .. 

(•'5)  Mississippi    State  Collecr.  and  M:ir.vluiHi:  Holt sville— farm  houslnp 

(•in  VelTiv^ka:  M it etiell-  soil  inaiiapement  under  irrigat ion ... 

en)  New  Mevico:  Inivi-rsity  Tiirk- soil  physics  of  irrigation;  soil  manapenient 

(26)  New  York:  Dent'va—Krirojx-an  chafer - 

(291  (iklahoma:  Woodward— dryland  soils. -- 

(301  Texas:  Hrownsville  -cotton  breeding --- -- 

(31)  rtah:  I.ocan— sugarl>eet  and  vegetable  insects - 


Subtotal- 


Total,  f;irm  research. 


EuMiNATiON  or  Utiuzation  Research 

(3J1  Honey  i Philadelphia,  ra.)... - 

l33)  Maple  ^Philadelphia.  I'a.) - - -- - 

(;«>  Molass«'s  (Peoria,  HI.") ;^-,y.v ""' " " 

{,35)  Sugarbeets  (.\lbany  and  Pasadena,  Calif.) -— — 

(36»  Sugarcane  iHoumaand  New  Orlesuis,  La.).  . .-. - - -- — 

(37)  Klimination  of  utilization  research  on  tiing  i^/*' 0''<^'l»",^  ^a '-.-.-.-----.--- --^-^-^-y^---- 

(•«)   Elimination  of  utilisation  research  on  rice  (Albany  jukI  Pasiuiena,  tahf.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.)-.-      .--.---.-.--- ----- 

m  Kedu7tton  of  utilization  research  on  new  crops  (elimination  of  such  reseitfch  at  Albany  >uid  l'.«5adena,  Calif..  New  Orleans,  La., 

(40)  Reduction  of  utilization  research  on  castorlieans  (Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  Washington,  D.C.)..--.------ --- 

Elimination  of  utilization  ri«earch  at  J  locations:  Fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  research  (Prosser  (station  dosed)  and  Puyallup, 
Wash.).... - - - - - 


l41) 


Total,  utiliiat ion  research  and  development - 

NUTRITION  AND  CONSUMER  USE  RESEARCH 


(42)  Elimination  of  clothing  and  housing  research  division 

M.\RKETINO  RESEARCH 

(43)  Elimination  of  Food  Wholesaling  and  Retailing  Research  Branch  under  Marketing  Research - 

Total - - 


$7, 900 
8,000 
58,800 
23,100 
22,  (.00 
15, 100 
15,300 
14,700 


lfi5,  .100 


2,  HKi,  100 


142,  700 
142. 700 

12,200 
169.400 
218. 100 

93.400 
152,700 

330,800 
164,600 

86,200 


1, 512, 800 


550,400 


224,700 


*7,900 
8,000 


Amounts 
recommended 
for  research  to 
l>e  continued 


23,100 

'i.Vioo 

15,  .300 
14,700 


84,100 


1,412,  .100 


71.400 

12,2(10 

169.400 

21S. 100 

93.400 


330.800 
l(>4,t500 

48.900 


1, 108, 800 


$o8.$00 
22,"fi00 


81.400 


1,450.600 


142,700 
71.300 


152.700 


37,300 


404,000 


550,400 


224,700 


5, 151, 000 


2, 521, 300 


2,629,700 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of 
nominations  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service: 

Seventy-three  postmaster  nominations. 


the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indiana  of  Alaska 
(Rept.No.  159). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  without 
recommendation : 

S.  1564.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  162) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  908.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depwirtment 
of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved  accounting 
procedures  (Rept.  No.  157). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  to  permit  the 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constitut- 
ing less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber  prod- 
uct (Rept.  No.  161). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  2594.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  certain  annuity  increase  legislation  (Rept. 
No.  158). 

By  Mr.  MFTCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  664.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
160). 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19. 
1935  (49  Stat.  388).  as  amended,  relating  to 


BILLS  HJTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 
1      S.  1753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mahvash 
Cohanlm  Armajanl; 

S.  1754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Kim 
Wong;  and 

S.  1755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Madan 
Mohan  Gautam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  1756.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
post  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1757.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709(f)  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  con- 
tributions to  retirement  systems  in  the  case 
of  caretakers  and  clerks  employed  by  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  ButoiCK,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
McCi.Ei.LAN,     Mr.    Scott,     and    Mr. 
Tydincs)  : 
S.  1758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in 
matters  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (by  request): 
S.  1759.  A  bill  to  expand  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1760.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  Indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  the  payments  resulting  from 
the  settlement  for  a  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S.  1761.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  anQ 
maintain  a  third  powerplant  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  1762.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS:  . 

S.  1763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  tne 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survi- 
vor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  ^" J^' 
tltlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  ™^"^ 
or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  sn 
attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  P^^"; 

S.  1764.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqulsiuon 
of  certain  lands  within   the  boundaries  o 
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the  Uinta  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

S.  1765.  A  bill  to  reimburse  the  Ute  Tribe 
of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for 
tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian 
Irrigation  project,  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 


REPRESENTATION  BY  ATTORNEYS 
IN  MATTERS  BEFORE  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES— NOTICE  OP  HEAR- 
INGS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
B.AYH,  BuRDicK.  Dirksen,  Ervin,  Fong, 
Hart,  McClellan,  Scott,  and  Tydincs,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  to  practice  before 
administrative  agencies  of  the  United 
States  without  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional requirements  by  the  agencies.  I 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress  (S.  1466).  Hearings  were  held 
on  that  bill  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  and  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  was  ultimately  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  unfortunately  it  was  tied  up 
in  committee  in  the  House  at  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  previous  bill  on  this  subject  en- 
joyed the  cosponsorship  of  seven  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  this  new  bill  enjoys  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  nine  Senators. 

The  history  of  the  agencies  shows  that 
they  have  imposed  a  bewildering  array 
of  regulations  restricting  attorneys  from 
practicing  before  them.  This  multiple 
admission  arrangement  and  refusal  to 
recognize  the  right  of  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  bar  in  their  States  to 
represent  clients  before  these  agencies  is 
an  affront,  not  only  to  the  integrity  and 
competence  of  the  individual  attorney, 
but  also  to  the  fine  State  bars  which  have 
found  these  attorneys  worthy  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  their  distinguished  and  hon- 
ored membership. 

If  a  man  is  competent  to  practice  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  his  State,  he 
should  be  able  to  practice  before  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  Yet,  these  agencies  impose 
certain  additional  tests  or  requirements 
which  have  the  effect  of  intimating  that 
the  attorney's  integrity  and  professional- 
ism is  more  subject  to  compromise  when 
before  the  agencies  than  when  before 
the  courts.  Such  intimations  are  wholly 
unwarranted  and  at  best  are  self-right- 
eous assertions  of  superiority.  This  bill 
will  stop  this  senseless  practice  of  mul- 
tiple admission  requirements.  The 
primary  benefit,  however,  will  inure  to 
the  private  litigant  whose  legal  problems 
in  Washington  may  be  handled  by  his 
local  attorney. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  this  bill 
has,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  full  and 
determined  support  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  that  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues have  added  their  impetus  and 
support  to  this  legislation. 


Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill 
which  I  have  described.  I  also  wish  to 
announce  that  this  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  hearings  scheduled  for 
May  12,  13,  and  14,  1965.  Any  Interested 
persons  wishing  to  comment  or  appear 
as  witnesses  in  regard  to  this  bill  should 
contact  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  room  3214, 
New  Senate  Office  Building;  telephone: 
225-5617. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  bill,  S.  1523,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Aikansas,  Mr. 
McClellan,  will  also  be  a  subject  of  the 
hearings  on  May  12,  13,  and  14.  This 
bill  would  amend  Section  6(a)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  and  would 
provide  that  parties,  and  persons  re- 
quired to  appear  in  agency  proceedings 
may  be  represented  by  attorneys  at  law  or 
other  duly  qualified  representatives. 
Anyone  wishing  to  comment  or  testify 
with  respect  to  this  bill  should  contact 
the  subcommittee  at  the  address  or  tele- 
phone number  mentioned  above. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1758)  to  provide  for  the 
right  of  persons  to  be  represented  by  at- 
torneys in  matters  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964. 

They  have  been  proposed  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  after  more 
than  6  months'  experience  with  the  anti- 
poverty  program  which  Congress  enacted 
last  year. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the 
amendments,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  explanation 
of  the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1759)  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McNamara  (by  request),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  and 
explanation  presented  by  Mr.  McNamara, 
are  as  follows : 

Economic  Opportunttt  Amendments  of 
1965 — Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title:  Section  1  provides 
that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Economic 
Opp>ortunity  Amendments  of  1965. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    I YOUTH    PBOGRAMS 

Section  2.  Job  Corps — EnroUee  Affidavits: 
This  section  amends  section  104(d)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  act),  which  pro- 
vides that  Job  Corps  enroUees  must  execute 
disclaimer  affidavits  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  It  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  affidavits  and  otherwise  con- 
form the  provisions  of  section  104(d)  to  cur- 
rent requirements  for  certain  oaths  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Section  3.  Job  Corps — Application  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act:  This  section 
amends  provisions  of  section  106(c)  of  the 
act  to  extend  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  coverage  to  certain  activities  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees  while  on  pass  and  dviring 
travel  to  or  from  a  Job  Corps  site. 

Under  specific  language  In  paragraph  (2) 
(A)(1)  of  section  106(c),  payment  of  dis- 
ability or  death  benefits  Is  precluded  in  the 
case  of  any  enrollee  who  Is  injured  or  killed 
while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass.  In  addi- 
tion, section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  (U)  provides  that 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  cover- 
age does  not  extend  to  injury  or  death  of  an 
enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  as- 
signed post  of  duty,  unless  stistalned  while 
participating  in  an  activity  authorized  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps.  The 
amendment  wotild  modify  and  combine 
these  provisions  in  such  a  way  that  an  en- 
rollee could  be  considered  as  engaged  in  an 
authorized  or  supervised  activity,  and  thus 
covered,  while  on  pass  or  traveling  to  or 
from  a  Job  Corps  site.  This  would  not  affect 
the  regular  exclusions  established  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  for 
cases  of  willful  misconduct. 

Section  4.  Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activ- 
ities: This  section  amends  section  110  of  the 
act  to  provide  that  40  percent  of  male  en- 
rollees in  the  Job  Corps  must  at  any  one 
time  be  assigned  to  camps  where  their  work 
activity  primarily  involves  public  natural 
resources  of  public  recreational  areas. 

Section  5.  Work-training  programs — Lim- 
itation on  Federal  assistance:  This  sec- 
tion extends  the  period  during  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  work-training  programs 
authorized  under  title  I-B  of  the  act  may 
regularly  cover  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
programs.  Under  existing  provisions,  this 
period  ends  on  August  20,  1966.  The  bill 
would  extend  the  authority  for  90  percent 
Federal  financing  through  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  last  year  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized. 

Section  6.  Work-study  program— Limita- 
tion on  Federal  assistance:  This  section 
amends  the  work-study  program  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  the  Federal  share 
of  student  compensation  may  be  up  to  90 
percent  through  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  last 
year  for  which  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  biU. 

A  number  of  Important  tmaendments  to 
the  work-study  program.  Including  a  pro- 
gram extension  and  transfer  of  authority  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  have  been 
recommended  by  the  President  and  are  In- 
cluded In  the  proposed  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  amendment  contained  In 
this  section  Is  Intended  to  be  effective  only 
pending  enactment  of  these  other  amend- 
ments. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    II ITRBAN    AND    EtTBAL 

COMMUNITY    ACTIONS    PROGRAMS 

Section  7.  General  community  action  pro- 
grams— Limitations  on  Federal  assistance: 
Subsection  (a)  extends  the  period  during 
which  general  community  action  programs 
may  regularly  be  financed  with  90  percent 
Federal  assistance  from  August  20,  1966, 
through  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  authorized. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to   section   208    under   which   the   Director 
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would  be  specifically  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
assistance  below  90  percent  for  community 
action  programs  or  component  programs 
which  have  been  conducted  with  assistance 
under  section  205  for  more  than  a  prescribed 
period.  As  with  other  determinations  under 
section  208.  reductions  would  be  made  pur- 
suant to  objective  criteria  established  in 
such  regulations. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  act  which  require  that  the 
non-Federal  share  of  a  community  action 
program  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  of 
non- Federal  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  for  similar  purposes  immediately  prior 
to  the  extension  of  Federal  .assistance.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant 
to  which  modifications  of  this  requirement 
could  be  permitted  In  situations  where  its 
literal  application  would  result  in  unneces- 
sary hardship  (as  in  the  case  of  a  community 
with  a  sharply  declining  population)  or 
would  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
basic  purjxjse  to  be  served  by  the  require- 
ment. 

Section  8.  Adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams— payments;  Federal  share:  This  sec- 
tion amends  section  216(b)  of  the  act  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  the  Federal 
share  of  the  ccjsts  of  State  plans  shall  be 
90  percent.  Under  the  amendment,  the  90 
percent  Federal  share  would  be  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1967,  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  wotUd  be  authorized. 

Section  9.  Adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams— Teacher  training:  This  section  au- 
thorizes use  of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  adult  basic 
education  program  for  the  training  of  per- 
sons to  act  as  adult  basic  education  instruc- 
tors. 

Section  10.  Voluntary  assistance  program 
for  needy  children:  This  section  deletes  part 
C  of  title  n  of  the  act  which  authorizes  es- 
tablishment, on  a  nationwide  basis,  of  a  pro- 
gram for  voltmtary  financial  assistance  by 
individuals  to  needy  children.  Similar  pro- 
grams on  a  local  level  could,  notwithstand- 
ing this  amendment,  be  incori>orated  In 
community  action  programs  if  otherwise 
feasible  and  In  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  local  law. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    Ul SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

TO  COMBAT  POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Section  11.  Cooperative  associations — Pro- 
hibition of  loans  to  assist  manufacturing: 
This  section  amends  section  305(f)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  make 
clear  that  the  prohibition  against  loans  to 
cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing 
.purposes  does  not  prevent  loans,  If  other- 
wise appropriate,  to  cooperatives  processing 
dairy  products  or  similar  edible  farm  prod- 
ucts for  the  benefit  of  low-income  farmer 
members. 

Section  12.  Migrant  and  seasonally  em- 
ployed agricultural  employees:  This  section 
amends  part  B  of  title  III  of  the  act,  re- 
quiring the  Director  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment a  program  to  assist  migrant  workers 
and  their  families,  so  as  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority granted  with  respect  to  the  t3iT)es 
and  scope  of  assistance  and  the  institutions 
through  which  that  assistance  may  be 
extended. 

AMENDMENT     TO     TITLE     V WORK     EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAMS 

Section  13.  Payments:  This  section  ex- 
tends through  fiscal  year  1967  the  authority 
for  meeting  costs  of  work  experience  pro- 
grams from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

AMENDMENTS      TO     TITLE      VI ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

Section  14:  VISTA— Assignment;  applica- 
tion of  other  provisions  and  Federal  laws. 


Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  assignment 
of  VISTA  volunteers  under  section  603(a)  (2) 
of  the  act  to  programs,  which  are  authorized, 
supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  act.  Under  section  603(a) 
(2)  of  the  act,  assignment  of  volunteers  In 
connection  with  other  programs  under  the 
act  is  now  limited  to  programs  under  titles 
I  and  n. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  specifically  applica- 
ble to  VISTA  volunteers  the  same  oath  re- 
quirements as  would  apply  to  Job  Corps 
enroUees  under  section  2  of  this  bill.  In 
addition,  it  provides  that  for  purposes  of 
death  or  disability  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  pay 
of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949  (in  lieu  of  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-2,  as  now  provided  for  both  Job 
Corps  enrollees  and  volunteers). 

Section  15.  More  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil: This  section  expands  from  14  to 
20  the  number  of  members  (in  addition 
to  the  Director)  who  may  be  appointed  to 
service  on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
established  by  section  605  of  the  act. 

Section  16.  Affidavits:  This  section  deletes 
section  616  of  the  act,  requiring  a  disclaimer 
affidavit  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers  and 
dairy  farmers  receiving  indemnity  benefits 
In  view  of  the  amendments  made  by  section 
14  to  the  VISTA  program  and  the  lapse  of 
the  Indemnity  payments  program. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Section    17.  Authorizations. 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $1,500  million,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  consists  of 
conforming  amendments  which  would  delete 
from  the  act  the  separate  program  duration 
and  authorization  provisions  contained  in 
Its  several  titles. 

Amendment  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act 

Section  18.  Moratorium  on  student  loans 
to  VISTA  volunteers.  This  section  amends 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  a  moratorium  of  up  to  3  years 
on  the  repayment  of  student  loans  under  that 
act  to  individuals  In  the  VISTA  program 
authorized  under  section  603  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


Explanation  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Amendments  of  1965 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1965  would  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  war  on  poverty  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967.  For  fiscal  1966,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize $1.5  billion,  an  amount  that  would  be 
approximately  double  the  $785.4  million  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  programs  during  fiscal  year  1965. 
For  fiscal  1967,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  programs.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  most  effective  use  of  fvmds  among  new 
and  still  developing  programs,  these  new 
authorizations  would  be  provided  on  an  over- 
all or  lump-sum  basis  as  opposed  to  the  sepa- 
rate program  or  title  authorizations  con- 
tained In  the  act  for  fiscal  1965. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  number  of  pro- 
visions designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs. 
These  provisions  do  not  authorize  new  pro- 
grams. For  the  most  part  they  make  only 
technical  or  perfecting  changes.  The  most 
notable  exception  relates  to  the  level  of 
Federal  assistance  tmder  the  work-training, 
work-study,  community  action,  and  adult 
basic  education  programs,  all  of  which  now 
provide  Federal  funding  equal  to  90  per- 
cent of  program  costs.  Under  the  bill,  this 
level     of     assistance     would     be     extended 


through  fiscal  year  1967,  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  authorized. 
The  basis  for  this  extension  is  set  forth 
below,  together  with  explanations  covering 
the  other  amendments  contained  in  the  bill. 

A.    EXTENSION    OF    90-PEHCENT    FINDINGS 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  au- 
thorizes 90  percent  Federal  financing  of  pro- 
gram costs  under  the  work-training,  work- 
study,  community  action,  and  adult  basic 
education  programs.  This  authority,  how- 
ever, extends  only  during  the  period  ending 
August  20.  1966  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program,  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966).  After  that  time,  the 
regular  level  of  Federal  assistance  must  be 
reduced  to  50  percent,  except  under  the  work- 
study  program  where  assistance  at  a  75- 
percent  level  is  authorized.  Under  the  bill 
(sections  5,  6,  7(a),  and  8)  authority  for 
90-percent  financing  would  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  an 
Initial,  higher  level  of  Federal  assistance  were 
designed  to  assure  that  programs  could  be 
started  quickly.  They  provide  both  the  Ini- 
tial impetus  of  a  high  level  of  Federal  sup- 
port and  a  time  period  during  which  par- 
ticipating States  and  communities  may  pre- 
pare to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  pro- 
gram costs.  Experience  to  date  in  no  way 
indicates  that  this  approach  Is  not  basically 
sound.  The  bill,  in  fact,  recognizes  that 
within  the  next  several  years  a  reduction 
in  Federal  asslstan.ce  may  be  appropriate  for 
certain  community  action  programs  or  com- 
ponents by  authorizing  regulations  pursuant 
to  which  such  reductions  could  be  made. 

The  critical  problem  which  currently 
exists  and  to  which  the  amendments  are 
directed  is  essentially  one  of  timing.  Al- 
though the  act  originally  contemplated  a  2- 
year  adjustment  period,  funds  did  not  be- 
come available  until  October  8,  1964.  and  it 
was  some  time  later  before  regulations,  in- 
structions, program  guides,  forms,  and  other 
materials  could  be  completed  and  made  gen- 
erally available.  For  States  and  communities 
already  hard  pressed  to  meet  growing  re- 
sponsibilities, the  effect  of  this  delay  was  to 
enhance  greatly  the  difficulty  of  a  planning 
and  adjustment  problem  that  would  never 
have  been  easy  for  them  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

It  is,  for  example,  now  clear  that  many  ap- 
plicants for  assistance  will  be  unable  even 
to  qualify  with  meaningful,  substantial 
programs  before  the  cutoff  date  now  provided 
in  the  act.  These  are  commonly  localities 
in  isolated  or  rural  areas  that  lack  the  staff 
and  ability  to  act  quickly  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  new  Federal  programs.  Without  the 
extension  provided  in  the  bill,  such  localities 
either  will  never  receive  the  level  of  sup- 
port now  provided,  or  they  will  qualify  so 
late  that  they  will  largely  be  denied  advan- 
tages m  such  matters  as  initial  staffing  and 
equipment  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  local- 
ities commonly  having  greater  resources. 

For  localities  in  which  projects  have  al- 
ready been  approved,  the  problems  now  posed 
by  the  cutoff  are  hardly  less  difficult,  li 
these  localities  are  to  prepare  intelligently 
for  meeting  an  Increased  share  of  program 
costs,  they  must  have  a  proper  basis  for 
estimating  those  costs  and  for  determining 
how  effective  their  programs  will  be  in  serv- 
ing local  needs.  Such  preparations  cannot 
be  left  until  1966.  Because  of  the  lead  time 
required  for  budget  and  resources  planning, 
most  major  decisions  must  be  made  at  least 
before  the  end  of  1965  and  well  before  the 
cutoff.  In  many  cases,  they  should  by  now 
already  have  been  Incorporated  In  regular 
budget  planning  procediures. 

These  decisions  cannot  be  made  today  and 
without  a  change  in  the  cutoff  date  it  wui 
rarely  be  possible  to  make  them  in  time  to 
allow  any  kind  of  sound  preparation  for  an 
increase   In   the   non-Federal   share.    Many 
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programs  which  have  qualified  for  assistance 
are  not  yet  operational,  and  others  have 
started  on  a  limited  scale  which  provides 
little  basis  for  evaluation  or  estimating  costs 
more  than  a  year  in  the  future.  Even  where 
programs  of  a  substantial  character  are  al- 
ready underway,  they  have  rarely  reached 
the  point  where  substantial  modifications 
could  not  be  expected  during  the  next  year 
as  experience  is  accumulated  both  locally  and 
throughout  the  country  on  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  different  approaches,  techniques 
and  services  in  serving  particular  needs  of 

the  poor. 

By  deferring  the  cutoff  through  fiscal  1967, 
the  bill  would  thus  accomplish  two  objec- 
tives. It  would,  first,  tend  to  assure  that 
the  higher  level  of  initial  Federal  support 
win  be  more  widely  and  equitably  distributed 
among  applicants  with  varying  capacities  to 
take  advantage  of  new  Federal  programs. 
Second,  It  would  provide  localities  with  nec- 
essary time  to  evaluate  and  build  support 
for  local  programs  which  otherwise  might  be 
severely  crippled  before  they  fairly  get  under- 
way. This  change  in  the  cutoff  must  be  made 
this  year  if  Implementation  of  these  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  programs  Is  to  pro- 
ceed smoothly  without  the  disruption  which 
would  necessarily  flow  from  local  efforts  to 
compress  program  development  work  and  to 
plan  for -and  anticipate  adjustments  well  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  sound  planning  at 
the  local  level  is  fairly  possible.  The  time 
lost  and  confusion  created  by  a  failure  to 
act  now  on  this  change  can  ill  be  afforded. 
A  failure  to  act  could  also  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial curtailment  of  many  programs  in 
fiscal  1967  even  should  the  Congress  decide 
next  year  to  extend  the  cutoff  before  it  would 
otherwise  become  effective,  since  by  the  time 
the  change  could  be  approved  many  local 
decisions  would  have  been  made  which  could 
not  readily  be  reversed. 

B.    OTHER    AMENDMENTS 

1.  Job  Corps — Revision  of  loyalty  oath 
requirements : 

The  bill  (section  2)  would  amend  the  loy- 
alty oath  requirements  applicable  to  Job 
Corps  enrollees  under  section  104(d)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Section  104(d)  provides  that  each  enrollee 
must  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  must,  in  addition,  execute  an 
affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  In,  and  Is 
not  a  member  of  any  organization  that  be- 
lieves In,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence  or  by  Illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional methods.  The  legislative  history  of 
this  provision  Indicates  that  It  was  originally 
adopted  on  the  understanding  that  it  con- 
formed to  provisions  In  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  In  fact,  however, 
these  acts  were  amended  in  1962  to  delete 
the  provision  for  disclaimer  affidavits.  The 
bill  would,  accordingly,  eliminate  the  affi- 
davits requirement  from  section  104(d). 

Job  Corps  screening  procedures  do  not  rely 
upon  the  present  disclaimer  requirement 
and  thus  would  not  be  weakened  or  affected 
by  the  change  made  by  the  bill.  Special 
efforts  are  made,  and  will  continue  to  be 
niade,  to  assure  that  enrollees  are  not  ac- 
cepted who  do  not  have  the  basic  motiva- 
tion and  honesty  of  purpose  needed  for  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  participation.  This 
screening  Is  backed  up  by  continuing  con- 
trols to  which  every  enrollee  Is  subject,  on 
a  day  to  day  basis,  dtirlng  the  entire  period 
of  his  service  In  the  corps. 

2.  Job  Corps — ^Extension  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  coverage  to  en- 
rollees while  on  authorized  pass  and  during 
travel:  ' 

The  bill  would  extend  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  (workmen's  compensa- 
tion) coverage  to  Job  Corps  enrollees  while 
they  are  on  authorized  pass  and  during  travel 


to  and  from  their  post  of  duty.    This  amend- 
ment Is  contained  in  section  3. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  FECA  death  and  disability  benefits  are 
not  payable  with  respect  to  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees who  may  be  injured  or  killed  while 
temporarily  absent  from  a  camp  on  pass. 
Thus,  an  enrollee  who  might  be  permanently 
disabled  as  the  result  of  an  injury  sustained 
in  or  while  going  to  or  from  a  nearby  town 
could  receive  no  benefits  under  the  act. 
This  would  be  so  even  though  his  pass  had 
been  duly  approved  and  even  though  he  may 
have  been  in  no  way  at  fault. 

TTie  amendment  is  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  while  an  enrollee  Is  away  from  home 
and  engaged  In  an  authorized  activity,  he  is 
subject  to  certain  added  or  special  risks  pre- 
cisely because  of  his  status  as  an  enrollee 
and  that  he  should  therefore,  as  an  enrollee. 
be  entitled  to  protection  against  these  risks 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act.  This  principle  clearly  extends  to  activi- 
ties of  an  enrollee  who  Is  on  an  authorized 
pass  as  a  regular  part  of  his  camp  or  center 
program  and  to  authorized  travel  to  or  from 
a  post  of  duty.  Including  travel  by  one  who 
Is  first  reporting  or  who  Is  returning  home  at 
the  end  of  his  enrollment.  The  amendment 
would  provide  coverage  with  respect  to  these 
activities.  It  would  not,  however,  provide 
coverage  with  respect  to  activities  of  an 
enrollee  away  from  his  port  of  duty  where 
these  were  In  fact  unauthorized.  Nor  would 
it  affect  the  regular  exclusions  In  the  Fed- 
eral Employers'  Compensation  Act  for  in- 
juries sustained  as  a  result  of  willful  mis- 
conduct. 

3.  Job  Corps — Exclusion  of  young  women 
in  determining  the  number  of  enrollees  to 
be  assigned  to  conservation  or  recreational 
areas  work  activities : 

The  bill  (section  4)  would  amend  section 
110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
now  provides  that,  at  any  one  time,  no  less 
than  40  percent  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  must 
be  assigned  to  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
in  which  their  work  activity  will  primarily 
involve  public  natural  resources  or  develop- 
ing, managing  and  protecting  public  recrea- 
tional areas.  The  Job  Corps  Includes  young 
woment  as  well  as  young  men.  and.  under 
the  amendment,  the  40  percent  requirement 
would  be  limited  so  as  to  apply  only  to  male 
enrollees. 

In  enacting  section  110.  Congress  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  Intended  that  a  substantial 
proportion  (40  percent)  of  the  enrollees 
qualified  to  engage  in  conservation  and  public 
recreation  work  activities  would  in  fact  be 
assigned  to  camps  or  centers  where  they 
could  participate  in  such  activities.  Young 
women,  however,  are  not  generally  so  quali- 
fied and  would  not  normally  be  expected  to 
take  part  in  this  kind  of  work,  much  of  which 
necessarily  involves  hard  physical  labor. 
Since  young  women  cannot  tjTJically  be  as- 
signed to  such  work,  including  them  In  the 
total  to  which  the  40  percent  requirement  is 
applied  produces  a  result  that  is  at  odds  with 
the  apparent  purpose  of  section  110.  In 
addition,  because  the  number  of  women  Is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  young 
men  who  can  be  accommodated  In  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  the  existing  provision 
has  the  effect  of  establishing  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  the  number  of  young  women  who 
can  be  enrolled. 

While  the  amendment  would  exclude 
young  women  for  purposes  of  the  40  percent 
computation,  no  reduction  Is  contemplated 
in  the  number  of  male  enrollees  in  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  By  June  30,  1966,  It 
Is  expected  that  more  than  19,000  young  men 
will  be  In  the  Job  Corps  conservation  centers 
while  many  others  in  urban  centers  may,  of 
course,  be  assigned  to  work  activities  pri- 
marily Involving  local  public  recreational 
areas. 


4.  General  community  action  programs — 
Authorization  to  adjust  the  local  effort  re- 
quirement to  hardship  situations : 

The  bill  would  amend  section  208(b)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  so- 
called  maintenance  of  effort  provision  appli- 
cable to  localities  seeking  community  action 
assistance  under  sections  204  and  205  of  the 
act.  This  amendment,  which  appears  in  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  bill,  would  permit  the  di- 
rector to  prescribe,  by  regulation,  objective 
criteria  pursuant  to  which  the  maintenance 
of  effort  requirement  cotild  be  adjusted  for 
special  situations  where  Its  literal  applica- 
tion would  result  in  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship or  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  requirement. 

Under  section  208(b),  the  non -Federal 
contribution  to  a  community  action  program 
must  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures or  contributions  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  being  made  for  similar  purposes 
prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance. 
This  provision  Is  designed  to  prevent  a  com- 
munity from  obtaining  community  action 
funds  by  simply  reducing  Its  own  level  of 
effort  by  the  amount  needed  to  make  up 
the  required  non-Federal  share,  thus  divert- 
ing funds  or  contributions  from  other  pov- 
erty-related programs  or  services. 

Despite  the  difficulties  Inherent  in  meas- 
uring expenditures  or  contributions  made 
in  connection  with  a  broad  range  of  local 
activities,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  sought  to  make  this  local  effort  require- 
ment as  meaningful  and  effective  as  possible. 
Each  applicant  Is  required  to  demonstrate 
specifically,  and  to  document.  Its  expendi- 
tures In  poverty-related  programs  and  serv- 
ices, and  to  demonstrate  that  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  will  be  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
penditures. This  must  be  done  on  an  overall 
basis  as  well  as  in  connection  with  each  com- 
ponent of  a  community  action  program. 

In  some  situations,  however.  It  Is  now  ap- 
parent that  a  literal  application  of  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  may  work 
a  wholly  unnecessary  hardship.  These  are 
perhaps  most  likely  to  involve  rural  areas, 
often  with  high  levels  of  poverty,  which  are 
experiencing  a  decline  In  population.  To 
require  such  a  locality  to  maintain  Its  prior 
level  of  exjjenditures  means  that  it  must  In- 
crease Its  per  capita  expenditures  at  the  very 
time  that  Its  resources  will  normally  be  de- 
clining. Such  a  community  typically  has  a 
greater  than  usual  need  for  assistance.  It  Is 
clearly  unwarranted  to  require  It  to  make 
a  proportionately  greater  effort  than  other 
communities  whose  needs  are  likely  to  be 
relatively  smaller.  The  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  some  leeway  for  adminis- 
trative exceptions  to  take  account  of  these 
and  comparable  situations  where  a  reduction 
In  local  effort  occurs  because  of  conditions 
which  are  essentially  unrelated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  requirement  or  not  fairly  sub- 
ject to  local  control.  Such  exceptions  would 
be  granted  only  pursuant  to  regulations. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  what  Is 
In  fact  necessary  and  justified,  and  granted 
only  in  accordance  "with  prescribed  criteria 
that  would  assure  equitable  treatment  of  lo- 
calities having  similar  claims  to  relief. 

5.  Adult  basic  education  program — ^Au- 
thorization for  training  of  Instructors: 

The  bill  (section  9)  would  authorize  use 
of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  teachers  or  instruc- 
tors to  participate  in  that  program. 

While  a  variety  of  sources  will  be  used  to 
recruit  teachers  for  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program,  It  has  become  clear  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  can  be  secured 
only  by  using  many  otherwise  qualified  In- 
structors who  have  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence teaching  adults.  .  If  these  teachers  are 
to  be  effective.  It  Is  essential  that  they  re- 
ceive Intensive  training  In  adult  education 
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problems  and  practices  either  before  or  dur- 
ing their  employment.  The  amendment 
would  permit  limited  use  of  program  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

6.  Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children : 

The  bill  (section  10)  would  delete  from 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  part  C  of 
title  n.  the  voluntary  assistance  program 
for  needy  children. 

This  program  was  designed  to  provide  a 
National  Information  and  Coordination 
Center  through  which  interested  persons 
could  secure  information  concerning  needy 
children  whom  they  might  desire  to  assist 
through  gifts  and  donations.  However, 
while  the  program  is  laudatory  in  purpose, 
no  method  has  been  found  by  which  It  can 
be  implemented  or  administered  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

One  problem  arises  from  legal  and  estab- 
lished policy  restrictions  which  in  many 
Jurisdictions  restrict  or  preclude  release  of 
the  kind  of  information  concerning  particu- 
lar relief  recipients  which  the  program  con- 
templates. Even  where  these  restrictions  do 
not  apply,  It  was  found  that  welfare  officials 
would  often  be  reluctant  to  make  such  In- 
formation available  without  some  assurances 
as  to  the  amount  and  certainty  of  contribu- 
tions and  the  availability  of  procedures  that 
would  permit  a  followup  on  each  case. 
These  difficulties  are,  of  course,  augmented 
by  the  extremely  complex  problems  of  selec- 
tion necessarily  involved  in  a  program  of 
this  kind. 

Discussions  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  local  welfare  officials  have  suggested  no 
practicable  administrative  steps  to  overcome 
these  difficulties.  The  bill  would,  accord- 
ingly, delete  from  the  act  the  authorization 
it  now  provides  for  this  kind  of  national 
program.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  similar 
programs  could  be  instituted  locally  In  those 
Jurisdictions  where  they  are  legally  feasible 
and  consistent  with  local  wishes.  This  can 
be  done,  of  course,  within  the  scope  of  a 
community  action  program  under  part  A  of 
title  II. 

7.  Clarification  of  "manufacturing"  re- 
striction on  loans  to  rural  cooperatives: 

The  bill  (sec.  11)  would  clarify  the 
restriction  against  loans  under  title  III  to 
rural  cooperatives  organized  for  "manufac- 
turing" purposes,  particularly  with  respect 
to  cooperatives  processing  edible  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Section  303  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  authorizes  loans  to  local  coop- 
eratives furnishing  essential  processing  and 
marketing  services  predominately  to  low- 
income  rviral  families.  One  limitation  on 
this  authority  appears  In  section  305(f)  of 
the  act,  which  prohibits  loans  to  cooperatives 
organized  for  "manufacturing  purposes."  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  Congress  by  this 
limitation  mpant  to  preclude  loans  to  coop- 
eratives serving  low-Income  rural  families  In 
the  processing  and  marketing  of  cheese,  but- 
ter, ice  cream,  or  similar  dairy  or  edible  farm 
products.  Under  established  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation, however,  processing  is  regarded  aa 
manufacturing  when  ©new  or  different  sub- 
stance is  produced  or  created.  The  amend- 
ment Is  designed,  accordingly,  to  provide  an 
express  basis  for  otherwise  appropriate  loans 
to  cooperative  dairy  establishments  and- 
other  coop>eratlves  which  process  and  market 
the  edible  farm  products  of  their  members. 

8.  Revision  In  statutory  language  affecting 
the  migratory  workers  program. 

The  bill  would  revise  section  311  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
authorizes  a  special  program  of  assistance  to 
migrant  and  seasonally  employed  agricul- 
tural employees  In  order  to  clarify  such  mat- 
ters as  the  types  and  scope  of  assistance  and 
the  institutions  through  which  assistance 
may  be  granted. 


These  revisions  are  contained  in  section 
12  of  the  bill  and  are  essentially  technical 
in  nature.  Existing  language,  for  example, 
while  it  refers  to  direct  loans,  does  not  other- 
wise specify  the  tyi>es  of  assistance  that  may 
be  extended.  The  amendment  would,  in  this 
respect,  expressly  provide  for  grants  and  loan 
guarantees.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  make  It  clear  that  In  order  for  a 
program  to  qualify  for  Federal  grants  or 
other  assistance,  it  must  be  administered 
and  operated  by  a  State  or  local  public 
agency,  nonprofit  organization  or  coopera- 
tive, as  opposed  to  programs  that  might  be 
undertaken  by  an  individual  or  growers' 
association. 

The  amendment  would  also  clarify  author- 
ity to  assist  local  programs  which  supple- 
ment other  efforts  to  assist  migrants  or 
which  contain  some  services  that  appro- 
priately complement  assistance  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care.  Proposals  have  been  received,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  centered  upon  migrant 
needs  in  these  four  specified  fields  but  also 
contemplate  supplementary  services  designed 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
program.  These  additional  services  n:iay  in- 
volve relatively  little  added  cost  and  may 
sometimes  be  provided  by  the  same  per- 
sonnel and  through  use  of  the  same  basic 
facilities  as  are  employed  in  meeting  hous- 
ing, education,  sanitation,  and  day-care 
needs.  The  amendment  would  facilitate  as- 
sistance under  section  311  in  this  type  of 
case. 

9.  Continuation  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  funding  of  work-experience  programs: 

The  bill  (sec.  13)  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1967  the  authority  for  meeting 
costs  of  work  experience  programs  from  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity   Act    of    1964. 

Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  provides  that  the  costs  of  work- 
experience  programs  under  title  V  shall  be 
met,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  under  the 
act.  By  extending  this  authority  through 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the  amendment 
would  conform  section  502  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  those  years  con- 
tained m  section  17(a)  of  the  bill. 

10.  VISTA  volunteers — Assignment  to  pro- 
grams in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act: 

The  bill  (sec.  13  (a) )  would  authorize 
the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers  gen- 
erally to  programs  or  activities  of  a  char- 
acter eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 

Under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  a  VISTA  volunteer  may  be  as- 
signed (in  which  case  his  subsistence  and 
other  costs  may  be  paid  from  Federal  funds) 
only  to  limited  categories  of  activities.  These 
include  work  in  meeting  the  needs  of  In- 
dians, migratory  workers,  and  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  territories  and  possessions;  and  work  in 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at 
nonprofit  facilities  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 
In  addition,  volunteers  may  be  assigned  to 
work  in  furtherance  of  youth,  community 
action  or  adult  basic  education  programs  or 
activities  authorized  or  supported  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  act. 

There  are  many  situations  where  volun- 
teers may  have  skills  and  backgrounds  that 
would  make  them  particularly  helpful  to 
local  efforts  to  combat  poverty  but  where 
assignment  Is  not  presently  possible.  Very 
often  in  these  cases,  local  funds  are  not 
available  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  using  volun- 
teers on  a  referral  basis.  This  may  result 
in  the  abandoiurient  of  useful  and  imagina- 
tive projects;  it  may  also  result  in  efforts 
to  secure  Federal  funds  under  other  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  support  activities  that 
could  be  carried  on  more  appropriately  and 


very  possibly  at  lower  cost  through  the  use 
of  assigned  volunteers. 

Existing  limitations  on  assignment  pro- 
duce many  disparities  that  are,  at  best 
difficult  to  Justify.  Volunteers,  for  example, 
may  now  be  assigned  to  work  with  Indians 
living  on  reservations  but  not  with  Indians, 
however  Impoverished,  living  as  a  distinct 
community  off  a  reservation,  or  to  work  In 
federally  assisted  mental  hospitals,  but  not 
in  other  federally  assisted  hospitals  where 
needs  may  be  as  great.  They  may  be  as- 
signed to  work  in  connection  with  com- 
munity action  programs  but  not  to  work 
on  otherwise  eligible  projects  which  have 
not  yet  been  included  in  a  community  action 
program  or  on  projects  designed  to  deal  with 
isolated  ribbons  or  pockets  of  poverty  in 
areas  unable  or  unprepared  to  undertake 
community  action  programs.  They  may  bj 
assigned  to  work  in  connection  with  projects 
assisted  under  titles  I  and  II,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  community  action  program, 
they  may  not  be  assigned  to  assist  the  poor 
to  set  up  and  make  going  concerns  of  small 
businesses  securing  loans  under  title  IV,  or 
to  aid  low-income  farm  families  in  estab- 
lishing cooperatives  with  loan  assistance 
under  title  III-A,  or  to  help  in  the  train- 
ing and  counseling  of  needy  adults  partici- 
pating in  work-experience  projects  under 
title  V. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  these 
anomalies  by  making  volunteers  available  for 
assignment  in  connection  with  any  kind  of 
local  program  or  activity  which  is  receiving, 
or  could  receive,  assistance  under  the  act. 
Equally  Important,  It  would  tend  to  assure 
that  the  relatively  limited  number  of  volun- 
teers available  for  assignment  could  be  em- 
ployed most  effectively  in  service  to  those 
localities  which  in  fact  have  the  greatest 
need  for  volunteer  assistance  on  an  assign- 
ment basis. 

11.  VISTA — Increase  In  Imputed  salary 
level  for  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  purposes : 

The  bin  (sec.  14(b))  would  Increase  the 
wage  base  on  which  FECA  death  or  dis- 
ability benefits  for  assigned  VISTA  volunteers 
would  be  computed. 

Under  section  603(d)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  FECA  benefits  must 
now  be  determined  as  though  volunteers 
were  paid  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2  under 
'  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  This  is  the 
same  imputed  salary  level  used  for  Job  Corps 
enrollees.  Its  effect  Is  to  limit  benefits  pay- 
able with  respect  to  volunteers  who  are  killed 
or  disabled  to  amounts  which  are  clearly 
Inappropriate  for  adults  who  hold  respon- 
sible positions  and  who  may.  In  addition, 
have  family  obligations. 

The  bill  would,  accordingly,  provide  that 
for  FECA  purposes  the  pay  of  a  volunteer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act.  ThU 
is  the  same  wage  level  used  for  computing 
benefits  in  the  case  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

12.  VISTA — revision  of  loyalty  oath  re- 
quirement: 

The  bin  (sections  14(b)  and  16)  would 
apply  to  VISTA  volunteers  the  same  modified 
loyalty  oath  requirement  as  would  be  pro- 
vided under  section  2  for  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  presently  requires  disclaimer 
affidavits  on  the  part  of  individuals  receiving 
direct  payments  from  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  act.  Interpretations  expressed 
during  final  congressional  consideration  of 
the  act  Indicated  that  this  provision  would 
not  apply  to  recipients  of  loans  or  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  State  or  local  programs  being 
carried  out  vrtth  Federal  assistance,  but  that 
it  could  apply  to  regular  Federal  employees, 
experts  and  consultants,  VISTA  volunteers, 
and  dairy  farmers  receiving  indemnity  pay- 
ments under  section  331  of  the  act. 
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In  view  of  requirements  normally  appli- 
cable to  Federal  personnel,  and  lapse  of  the 
indemnity  payments  authority,  section  616 
Is  no  longer  significant  except  in  the  case  of 
VISTA  volunteers.  The  bill  would  accord- 
ingly delete  this  section  from  the  act  and 
insert  in  its  place  a  specific  loyalty  oath  pro- 
vision limited  to  VISTA  volunteers.  As  In 
the  case  of  Job  Corps  enrollees,  disclaimer 
afladavits  would  not  be  required,  since  these 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  on  which 
both  section  616  and  the  Job  Corps  loyalty 
oath  requirements  were  patterned. 

As  a  matter  of  administrative  policy,  all 
VISTA  volunteers  receive  a  national  agency 
check  and  are  subject  to  full  field  Investi- 
gations whenever  this  appears  warranted. 
This  policy  of  course  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  changes  made  in  the  bill, 
'is.  Expansion  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council : 

The  bin  (sec.  15)  would  expand  from 
14  to  20  the  number  of  members,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  who  could  be  appointed  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  established  under 
section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

So  many  groups  have  demonstrated  an  ac- 
tive Interest  in  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs  that  It  has  been  difficult,  within 
existing  membership  limitations,  to  structure 
the  Advisory  Council  so  as  to  assure  that  it 
will  be  reasonably  representative.  The  ad- 
dition of  six  new  members,  as  proposed  In 
the  bin.  Is  designed  to  provide  the  Council 
with  a  somewhat  broader  base  without,  how- 
ever, making  it  so  large  as  to  Impair  its 
effectiveness. 

14.  VISTA — Authorizations  for  morato- 
rium on  student  loans  to  volunteers: 

The  bUl  (sec.  18)  contains  one  amendment 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  a  moratorium  of  up  to  3 
years  on  the  repayment  of  student  loans  un- 
der that  act  to  VISTA  volunteers. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  volunteers  in 
the  VISTA  program  are  expected  to  be  Indi- 
viduals who  have  Just  completed,  or  recently 
completed,  their  college  education.  Some  of 
these  may  have  received  student  loans  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  with  re- 
payment obligations  which  may  be  difficult 
for  them  to  meet  during  their  period  of 
VISTA  service.  Fovir  of  the  first  68  volun- 
teers have,  for  example,  already  inquired  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  deferment  or  a  morato- 
rium on  repa3mient  of  such  loans.  The 
provision  of  the  bUl  authorizing  such  mora- 
toriums Is  based  upon  a  similar  provision 
applicable  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 


GREEK  LOAN  OF  1929  SETTLEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  intioduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  payments  resulting 
from  the  settlement  for  a  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUc 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 


sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  March 
31,  1965,  and  the  agreement  of  May  28, 
1964,  by  and  between  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  agreement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1760)  to  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  settlement  of  certain  in- 
debtedness of  Greece  to  the  United 
States  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
payments  resulting  from  the  settlement 
for  a  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
program,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fxjlbright. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Greek  Loan  of  1929 
Settlement  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  a  bond  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Greece")  in  the  principal  amount  of 
$13,155,921  in  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  Greece  to  the  United  States  under  part  II 
of  the  Agreement  of  May  10,  1929,  and  under 
paragraph  1(b)  of  the  Agreement  of  May  24, 
1932.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
bond  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Greece 
of  May  28,  1964.  Upon  the  delivery  of  said 
bond  by  Greece  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  surrender  to  Greece  all  the  bonds 
Issued  pursuant  to  part  II  of  the  Agreement 
of  May  10.  1929.  and  discharge  Greece  of  Its 
obligations  under  paragraph  1(b)  of  the 
Agreement  of  May  24,  1932. 

Sec.  3.  The  sums  paid  by  Greece  to  the 
United  States  as  Interest  on  or  In  retire- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  bond  Issued  as 
provided  in  section  2  hereof  shall  be  placed 
In  an  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Such  sums  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  remain  available  until 
expended  for  use  In  financing  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs  authorized 
by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2451-2458),  in  relation  to  Greece  and  the 
people  of  Greece. 

The  letter  and  agreement,  presented 
by  Mr.  FuLBRifiHT,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secret  art  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  March  31. 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bin  "To  au- 
thorize the  acceptance  of  a  settlement  of  cer- 
tain Indebtedness  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  settlement  for  a 
cultural  and  educational  exchange  program." 

On  May  28.  1964.  the  United  States  and 
Greece  concluded  an  agreement  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Settlement  Agreement") 
to  settle  certain  Indebtedness  of  Greece  to 
the  United  States  arising  from  a  loan  made  to 
Greece  In  1929  and  partially  funded  by  an 


agreement  of  May  24,  1932.  A  copy  of  this 
settlement  agreement  is  attached.  This 
agreement  specifies  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  settlement  and  provides  that  the 
funds  arising  from  the  settlement  will  be 
used  for  an  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program.  Congressional  approval  of 
the  settlement,  as  well  as  of  the  proposed 
use  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  settlement. 
Is  required.  The  draft  legislation  would, 
therefore,  (a)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  accept  a  bond  from  Greece  In 
the  principal  amount  of  $13,155,921  In  set- 
tlement of  the  1929  loan,  and  (b)  authorize 
the  use  of  payments  of  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal made  by  Greece  for  an  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  program  provided  for  un- 
der the  Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  X3S.C. 
2451-2458),  In  relation  to  Greece  and  the 
people  of  Greece. 

The  debt  In  question  arose  from  a  $12,- 
167.000  loan  granted  to  Greece  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  1929  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  In  the  repatriation  of  Greek  refugees 
from  Asia  Minor  that  was  being  carried  out 
by  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission,  es- 
tablished tinder  League  of  Nations  auspices. 
The  loan,  authorized  by  the  act  of  February 
14,  1929  (45  Stat.  1176) ,  haO.  a  20-year  matu- 
rity and  carried  interest  at  4  percent  per  year. 
Payments  on  this  loan  to  May  1931  reduced 
the  amount  outstanding  to  $11.3  mllUon. 
Under  a  Joint  Resolution  of  December  23, 
1931  (47  Stat.  3),  $400,000  of  principal  and 
$500,000   of  interest  due  during  fiscal  year 

1931  were  funded  into  a  separate  loan  by  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  dated  May  24,  1932.  Greece  has  made 
only  token  payments  on  the  original  1929 
loan  and  no  payments  at  all  tinder  the  May 

1932  agreement.  Since  the  invasion  of 
Greece  in  1941,  no  payments  at  aU  have  been 
received  tinder  the  1929  and  1932  agreements 
and  thus  Greece  is  in  complete  default  with 
respect  to  these  obligations. 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  attempts  were 
made  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  Greece's 
defaulted  poet- World  War  I  external  debt  in- 
cluding settlement  of  Greece's  1929  debt  to 
the  United  States.  In  October  1962  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  and  the  Foreign  Bond- 
holders Protective  CouncU  finally  agreed 
upon  settlement  of  the  $36  minion  privately 
held  dollar  bonds.  The  main  outlines  of  this 
5-year  renewable  settlement  Involve  forgive- 
ness of  approximately  93  percent  of  the  In- 
terest arrearages,  reduction  of  the  Interest 
rate  to  one-half  of  the  original  rate  and  a 
grace  period  of  several  years  during  which 
time  Interest  payments  are  less  than  half  the 
original  rate. 

The  Settlement  Agreement  reached  with 
Greece  fonows  closely  the  principles  used  In 
the  settlement  with  the  private  bondholders. 
Principal  and  Interest  due  to  Augtist  10.  1933, 
under  the  1929  agreement  and  the  1932  agree- 
ment have  been  computed  at  $12,208,538.  In 
lieu  of  arrears  of  interest  from  August  10. 
1933,  $947,383  was  added  to  the  principal, 
giving  $13,155,921  as  the  total  Indebtedness 
to  be  funded.  Greece  wUl  pay  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  a  year  on  the  outstanding 
principal  amount.  In  retirement  of  prin- 
cipal. Greece  will  provide  annually  a  sinking 
fund  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
principal  which  will  be  paid  annuany  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  Interest  sav- 
ing resulting  from  the  reduction  of  principal 
through  provision  of  a  sinking  ftmd  (Instead 
of  payment  of  Interest  on  the  total  principal 
for  the  entire  period  the  loan  Is  outstanding  i 
win  be  added  annually  to  the  sinking  fund 
and  paid  to  the  United  States.  Payments  of 
Interest  and  principal  win  be  In  U.S.  dollars 
and  will  begin  1  year  after  enactment  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  accept  the  debt  settlement  as 
provided  for  in  the  Settlement  Agreement. 
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All  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  by 
Greece  to  commence  payments  after  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Settlement  Agree- 
ment. Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  accept,  in  settlement  of  the  1929  and  1932 
loan  agreements,  a  bond  providing  for  pay- 
ment under  the  general  terms  outlined  above 
and  as  specifically  set  forth  In  the  Settle- 
ment Agreement.  Upon  receipt  of  this  bond 
from  Greece,  section  2  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  discharge  Greece  of  its  obli- 
gations under  the  1929  and  1932  loan 
agreements. 

The  United  States  has  placed  major  em- 
phasis on  the  settlement  of  Greece's  post- 
World  War  I  external  debt.  It  is  important 
that  Greece  reestablish  its  credit  standing  in 
order  to  obtain  the  capital  needed  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Utilization  of  the  pay- 
ments made  by  Greece  for  educational  and 
cultural  purposes  constituted  an  Important 
consideration  in  enabling  Greece  to  reach 
agreement  on  settlement  terms,  and  It  Is 
believed  that  it  will  create  good  will  in 
Greece  for  the  United  States,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  funds  for  our  valuable  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  activities.  The 
allocation  of  the  Greek  payments  to  this  pro- 
gram would  be  similar  to  the  use  made  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  payments  on  Finland's 
World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States.  Fin- 
nish debt  payments  were  made  available 
under  a  joint  resolution  of  August  24,  1949 
(63  Stat.  630^ ,  for  an  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program,  which  was  reenacted 
by  the  act  of  September  21,  1961  (75  Stat. 
527,532). 

The  settlement  agreement  provides,  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval,  that  principal 
and  interest  payments  made  by  Greece  will 
be  made  available  by  the  United  States  for 
financing  educational  and  cultoiral  activities 
authorized  imder  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  Implement  this  pro- 
vision, section  3  of  the  draft  legislation 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
amounts  equal  to  the  Greek  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  for  activities  author- 
ized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  The  State 
Department  would  annually  seek  to  obtain 
use  of  the  Greek  payments  through  its 
"Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
activities"  appropriation. 

The  proposed  legislation  thus  provides  a 
number  of  valuable  benefits.  A  longstand- 
ing obligation,  now  in  complete  default,  will 
be  repaid.  The  elimination  of  this  default 
will  help  to  restore  Greece's  credit  standing 
in  the  international  financial  community 
and  win  be  another  step  forward  In  the 
direction  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth 
which  Greece  has,  with  U.S.  assistance,  been 
working  toward  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  In  addition,  use  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  settleaneut  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  purposes  will  further  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  benefiting  both 
Americans  and  Greeks,  without  financial 
biuden  on  the  United  States.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Agrezment 
This   agreement   made   and   entered   Into 
as  of  the  28th  day  of  May  1964,  by  and  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 


Greece  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Greece) 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
United  States) ; 

WITNESSETH 

Whereas  Greece  is  Indebted  to  the  United 
States  under  part  II  of  the  Agreement  of 
May  10,  1929,  and  under  paragraph  1(b)  of 
the  Agreement  of  May  24,  1932;  and 

Whereas  Greece  and  the  United  States  wish 
to  refund  the  aforementioned  Indebtedness 
due  from  Greece  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  use  all  of  the  funds  derived  from 
the  refunding  to  finance  a  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchange  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  involving  students, 
teachers,  professors,  research  scholars  and 
specialists,  and  other  educational  and  cul- 
tural activities  as  authorized  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  that: 

1.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  to  be 
funded  Is  $13,155,921,  which  has  been  com- 
puted as  follows: 

(a)  Principal  and  Interest  due 
and  unpaid  as  of  Aug.  10, 1933, 
on  the  bonds  Issued  pursuant 
to  pt.  II  of  the  May  10,  1929, 
agreement $11,  315, 496 

(b)  Principal  and  interest  due 
and  unpaid  as  of  Aug.  10,  1933, 
under  par.   1(b)    of  the  May 

24,    1932,   agreement 893,042 

Total— -- ---     12,208,538 

(c)  In  lieu  of  arrears  of  interest 
from  Aug.  10,  1933  ($12,208,- 
538  capitalized  at  7.76  per- 
cent)   947,383 

Total  Indebtedness  to  be 

funded 13.155,921 

2.  On  the  day  of  notification  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  Greece  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  legislation  referred  to  In  paragraph 
6  below,  Greece  will  execute  in  favor  of  and 
deliver  to  the  United  States  a  bond  in  the 
principal  amount  of  $13,155,921,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  total  principal  amount, 
in  the  form  attached  hereto  as  exhibit  A, 
whereupon  the  United  States  will  surrender 
to  Greece  the  unpaid  bonds  Issued  pursuant 
to  part  II  of  the  agreement  of  May  10,  1929, 
Including  bonds  numbered  5  and  6,  and  will 
discharge  Greece,  by  an  appropriate  Instru- 
ment in  the  form  attached  hereto  as  exhibit 
B,  of  its  obligations  under  paragraph  1(b)  of 
the  agreement  of  May  24,  1932.  During  the 
period  in  which  there  remains  any  principal 
sum  due  and  unpaid  on  the  bond  Issued  ptu-- 
suant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
Greece  shall  provide  annually  a  sinking  fund 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  said  total  prin- 
cipal amount  to  be  paid  annually  to  redeem 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  principal.  Pay- 
ments from  the  sinking  fund  In  redemption 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  principal  are 
due  and  payable  beginning  1  year  from  the 
day  of  notification  to  the  Embassy  of  Greece 
and  annually  thereafter  until  the  total  prin- 
cipal amount  Is  paid  in  full. 

3.  Interest  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum 
to  be  paid  annually  beginning  1  year  from 
the  day  of  notification  specified  In  paragraph 
2  above  until  said  total  principal  amount  Is 
paid  in  full.  An  apiount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  interest  due  and  payable 
1  year  from  the  day  of  notification  provided 
for  in  paragraph  2  above  and  the  interest 
payable  in  each  succeeding  year  shall  be 
provided  annually  to  the  sinking  fund  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  2  above  and  paid 
annually  to  redeem  an  equivalent  amount 
of  the  principal  as  provided  for  in  that  para- 
graph. 


4.  No  reduction  from  principal  or  Interest 
shall  be  made  for  or  on  account  of  any  pres- 
ent or  future  taxes,  duties  or  any  other 
charges  imposed  or  levied  against  the  bond 
issued  pvirsuant  to  this  agreement  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  by  or  within  Greece  or  any 
political  or  taxing  subdivision  thereof. 

5.  The  principal  and  interest  payments 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment and  the  bond  issued  pursuant  thereto 
shall,  to  the  extent  all  necessary  action  for 
this  purpose  is  taken  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  made  available  by  the 
United  States  for  financing  educational  and 
cultxu^l  activities  authorized  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  including  the  edu- 
cational exchange  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  established  by  the 
"Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Greece  for 
Financing  Educational  Exchange  Programs" 
dated  December  13,  1963. 

6.  The  entry  into  force  of  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement  is  subject  to  the  entry 
into  force  of  legislation  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authorizing  the  refund- 
ing of  the  debt  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States  under  part  II  of  the  agreement  of 
May  10,  1929  and  paragraph  1(b)  of  the 
agreement  of  May  24,  1932,  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  1  through  4  above  and  the  use 
of  the  funds  arising  from  this  agreement  as 
provided  In  paragraph  5  above. 

7.  Greece  represents  and  agrees  that  the 
execution  and  delivery  of  this  agreement 
have  in  all  respects  been  duly  authorized, 
and  that  all  acts,  conditions,  and  legal  for- 
malities which  should  have  been  completed 
prior  to  the  making  of  this  agreement  have 
been  completed  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
Greece  and  in  conformity  therewith. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  caused  this  agreement  to 
be  executed  In  duplicate  at  Athens,  on  the 
date  first  mentioned  above. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Henry  R.  Labouisse.^ 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  Stavros  Costopoulos.- 
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Exhibit  A 
Form  of  bond:  $13,155,921. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Greece,  for  value  received,  hereby 
promises  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
United  States,  or  order,  the  principal  sum 
of  $13,155,921,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  total  principal  amount,  and  to  pay  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum  on 
the  tmpald  principal  balance  hereof  annually 
beginning  1  year  from  the  date  hereof 
until  said  principal  amount  Is  paid  In  lull. 
This  bond  is  payable  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars. 

During  the  period  in  which  there  remains 
any  principal  sum  due  and  unpaid  on  this 
bond,  Greece  shall  provide  annually  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  said 
total  principal  amount  to  be  paid  annually 
to  redeem  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal. An  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  due  and  payable  1  year 
from  the  date  hereof  and  the  interest  pay- 
able in  each  succeeding  year  shall  be  pro- 
vided annually  to  the  sinking  fund  estab- 
lished herein  and  paid  annually  to  redeem 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  principal.  Pay- 
ments from  the  sinking  fund  in  redemption 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  principal  are 
due  and  payable  beginning  1  year  from  the 


1  Henry  R.  Laboulsse,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Greece. 

2  Stavros  Costopoulos,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 


date  hereof  and  annually  thereafter  until 
the  total  principal  Is  paid  in  full. 


Interest  payments  and  payments  from  the 
sinking  fund  In  redemption  of  the  principal 


shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  set  forth  In 
the  foUowing  schedule: 


Installment  No. 


0— 
1... 

2... 
3... 
4... 

6... 
6... 
7.. 
8.- 
9- 
10- 
U- 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 
32.. 
33.. 
34.. 
35.. 
36.. 
37.. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Annual  payment 


Interest 


Principal 


$263,118.42 
2(')1,802.83 
2tiO,  460. 92 
2.';9.092. 18 
257, 696.  07 
2.56, 272. 03 
254, 819.  51 
253, 337. 94 
251,826.73 
250,  285. 31 
248,713.05 
247, 109. 36 
245, 473.  58 
243,80.5.09 
242, 103.  23 
240, 367.  34 
ZiR.  .59«i.  73 
236, 790.  70 
234, 948.  55 
2:«,  0f>9  56 
2:il,  152.99 
229,198.09 
227, 204. 10 
225, 170. 22 
223.09.5.66 
220, 979.  61 
218,821.25 
216, 619. 71 
214,374.14 
212. 083. 67 
209.  747. 38 
207,  361.  37 
204. 933.  60 
202,454.41 
199, 92.5.  5:} 
197,346.08 
194.715.05 
192,  0:il. :» 
180.  294.  05 
186,  .501.97 
183.6.54.  a5 
180,749.17 


Total  payment 


Balance  after 
payment 


$6.5. 779. 60 
67. 095. 19 
68, 437. 10 
69, 80.5.  84 
71,201.95 
72, 625. 99 
74, 078.  51 
75, 560. 08 
77,071.29 
78,612.71 
80, 184. 97 
81,788.66 
83, 424. 44 
85,092.93 
86, 794. 79 
88. 530. 68 
90,301.29 
92, 107. 32 
9:J.949.  47 
95. 828. 46 
97,  745.  03 
99, 690. 93 
101,69,192 
103,  727. 80 
105. 802.  36 
107.918.41 
1 10. 076.  77 
112,  278.  31 
114.  52;?.  88 
116,814.35 
119.1.50.64 
121,  5:«.  6.5 
12:?.  964.  33 
126.443.61 
128, 972. 49 
131,. 551.  94 
1.34. 182.  97 
136,  866.  6:? 
n9,  603.  97 
142.  396.  0.5 
14.5,  243.  97 
148, 148. 85 


$3-28, 898. 02 
328.898.02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328,898.02 
3'28,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
3-28, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328,898.02 
328. 898. 02 
328,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328. 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328. 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 


$13,155,921.00 
13. 090. 141. 40 
13, 023, 046. 21 
12,954,609.11 
12, 884, 803. 27 
12, 813, 601. 32 
12,740.975.33 
12.666,896.82 
12, 591, 336. 74 
12,  514, 265.  45 
12,435,6.52.74 
12,355,467.77 
12, 273. 679. 11 
12. 190. 254. 67 
12, 105, 161. 74 
12, 018, 366. 95 
11,929,836.27 
11, 839, 534. 98 
11,747,427.66 
11,6.53,478.19 
11,557,649.73 
11.459,904.70 
11,360,204.77 
11.258,510.85 
11.1.54.78.1.05 
11.048.980.69 
10,941.062.28 
10. 830. 985. 51 
10. 718, 707. 20 
10, 604, 183.  32 
10, 4S7,  368. 97 
10,368.218.33 
10, 246. 684. 68 
10, 122.  720. 35 
9. 996,  276.  74 
9. 867. 304. 25 
9, 735. 752. 31 
9, 601,  .569. 34 
9,  464.  702.  71 
9, 325,  098.  74 
9, 182, 702. 69 
9,037,4.58.72 
8, 889, 309. 87 


Installment  No. 


Annual  payment 


Interest 


Principal 


43 

44 — . 

45 -. 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

64 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62... 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

I  71 

I  72 

73. 

74 

I  75 

76 

77 -. 

78. - 

79 

80 - 

81 

82 


Total 


$177,786.20 

174,763.96 

171,681.28 

168,536.94 

16.5,329.72 

162,058.36 

1.58,721.56 

155, 318. 04 

151,846.44 

148, 305. 40 

144. 693.  55 

141.009.46 

137.251.69 

13.3. 418. 76 

129.  509. 18 

125. 521. 40 

121. 453. 87 

117.304.99 

113.073.13 

108.756.63 

104.353.80 

99.862.92 

95, 2.S2. 21 

90,609.90 

85. 844. 14 

80.983.06 

76. 024. 76 

70.967.29 

65. 808. 68 
60.  546. 89 
5.5, 179. 8" 
49, 705.  51 
44,121.66 
38, 426. 13 

32. 616. 69 
26.691.06 
20, 646. 93 
14,481.90 

8, 193. 58 
1, 779. 49 


13, 575,  572.  74 


$1.51,111.82 
154, 134. 06 
1.57,216.74 
160,361.08 
163, 568. 30 
166, 839. 66 

170. 176. 46 
173, 579. 98 
177, 051. 58 
180.  592. 62 

184. 204. 47 
187.888.56 
191,646.33 
195. 479.  26 
199. 388. 84 
203. 376. 62 
207, 444. 15 
211.593.03 
215.824.89 
220,141.39 
224. 544. 22 
229,035.10 
233.615.81 
238.288.12 
243.053.88 
247.914.96 
252. 873. 26 
257. 93a  73 
263. 089. 34 
268.3.'^1.13 
273, 718. 15 
279, 192.  51 
284, 776. 36 
290,471.89 
296,281.33 
302,206.96 
308,251.09 
314,416.12 
32a  704. 44 

88, 974. 63 


Total  payment 


Balance  after 
payment 


13,155,921.00 


$328, 898.  02 
328,898.02 
328, 898.  02 
328. 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
328,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
328,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
328,898.02 
328,898.02 
328,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
328, 896. 02 
328,898.02 
328.898.02 
328.898.02 
328.898.02 
328. 898. 02 
328.898.02 
'328,888.02 
328,898.02 
328.888.02 
328.888.02 
328,988.02 
328,898.02 
328.898.02 
328,898.02 
328,898.02 
328,898.02 
328, 898. 02 
3-28, 898. 02 
3-28, 898. 02 
328.898.02 
328. 898. 02 
328, 898. 02 
3-28. 898. 02 
3-28, 898. 02 
90, 7.54. 12 


26,731,493.74 


$8,  738, 198. 05 

8,584,063.99 

8,426.847.25 

8,266,486.17 

8,102.917.87 

7,936,078.21 

7,765,901.75 

7,592,321.77 

7, 415, 27a  19 

7.  234,  677.  57 

7. 050. 473. 10 

6. 862. 584. 54 

6, 670. 938. 21 

6, 475, 458. 95 

6, 276, 07a  11 

6, 072, 693. 49 

5, 865. 249. 34 

5. 653. 656. 31 

5.437.831.42 

5,217.690.03 

4.993,145.81 

4. 764.  Ua  71 

4. 53a  494. 90 

4, 292. 206. 78 

4.049.152.90 

3,801.237.94 

3. 548. 364. 68 

3. 29a  433. 95 

3,027,344.61 

2,758,993.48 

2,485,275.33 

2,206,082.82 

1,921.306.46 

1.63a  834.  57 

1.334,553.24 

rw  1,032.346.28 

724,  095. 19 

409. 679. 07 

88,U74.63 


Upon  each  payment  in  'redemption  of  prin- 
cipal a  notation  of  the  date  and  amount 
thereof  shall  be  made  hereon.  Interest  pay- 
ments and  payments  from  the  sinking  fund 
in  redemption  of  the  principal  shall  be  made 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  or  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Greece  shall  have  the  right  to  prepay,  on 
any  day  on  which  an  interest  payment  is  due 
and  payable,  all  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance. 

No  deduction  from  principal  or  interest 
shall  be  made  for  or  on  account  of  any  pres- 
ent or  future  taxes,  duties,  or  any  other 
charges  Imposed  or  levied  against  this  bond 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  by  or  within  Greece 
or  any  political  or  taxing  subdivision  thereof. 
Upon  default  in  the  prompt  and  full  de- 
livery to  the  United  States  of  any  payments 
due  to  the  United  States  under  this  bond, 
the  entire  unpaid  principal  hereof  and  In- 
terest thereon  shall  Immediately  become  due 
and  shall  be  payable  at  the  option  and  upon 
the  demand  of  the  United  States.  The  non- 
exercise  by  the  United  States  of  such  right 
with  respect  to  any  particular  default  shall 
not  constitute  a  waiver  of  such  right  with 
respect  to  any  default  or  any  other  default. 

In  witness  whereof,  Greece  has  caused  this 
bond  to  be  executed  in  Its  behalf  at  the  city 

of  ■ ,  by   its  thereunto 

duly  authorized,  as  of 


of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  is  hereby  released 
and  discharged  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  from  all  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  under  paragraph  1(b)  of 
the  agreement  of  May  24,  1932. 
Dated: ■  196—. 


(Signed) 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
By 


Exhibit  B 

Release  and  Discharge 

In  consideration   of   the    Issuance   of  the 

bond  provided   for   In   paragraph   2    of   the 

agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  Government  of 

the  United  States  of  America  of . 

196—,  and   under   the   authority   of   Public 
Law of ,  the  Government 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  THIRD 
POWERPLANT  AT  THE  GRAND 
COULEE  DAM,  WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and 
myself,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  authorize  a  third  power- 
plant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Grand  Coulee  already  is  the  biggest 
power  producer  in  America,  with  nearly 
2  million  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity. 
The  third  powerplant,  with  12  units  of 
300.000  kilowatts  capacity  each,  will  add 
another  3.6  million  kilowatts.  This  will 
nearly  triple  the  size  of  this  power  giant. 
The  added  units  will  be  the  largest  hy- 
dro-generators installed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  nearly  three  times 
the  size  of  Grand  Coulee's  existing  18 
units. 

The  third  powerplant  is  necessary  for 
two  important  reasons. 

First,  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  improved  stream- 
flows  resulting  from  construction  by 
Canada  of  three  storage  dams  under 
terms  of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty. 

Second,  by  the  time  the  initial  four 
units  can  be  brought  on  the  line  in  1973, 


the  Northwest  power  consumers  will  need 
the  additional  prime  power  they  can  pro- 
duce, plus  a  lot  of  the  secondary  energy 
and  peaking  capacity  they  will  add. 
What  is  not  marketed  in  the  Northwest 
will  be  needed  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
and  can  be  marketed  over  the  Pacific 
Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertie.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  last  eight  units  will 
be  installed  over  a  period  of  years  until 
1982.  ^    ^ 

It  is  a  sound  project,  with  a  benefit  to 
cost  ratio  of  3.24  to  1.  It  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself.  Annual  revenues  from 
sale  of  power  from  the  third  powerplant 
are  estimated  to  exceed  by  nearly  $4  mil- 
lion per  year  the  artftual  sums  required  to 
repay  the  capital  investment  in  50  years. 
It  is  supported  by  the  Northwest  States 
and  bv  all  Federal  agencies  reporting  on 
it,  including  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Besides  producing  necessary'  power, 
the  tliird  powerplant  will  provide  hy- 
draulic capacity  to  make  all  of  the  5.2 
million  acre-feet  of  Grand  Coulee  effec- 
tive for  flood  control.  At  present,  for 
lack  of  outlet  capacity,  only  about  3  mil- 
lion acre-feet  is  usable  for  flood  control. 

I  am  advised  the  project  will  create 
nearly  40,000  man-years  of  employment 
on  the  job  and  in  the  Nation's  factories. 
Emplo\-ment  at  the  damsite  will  reach 
about  500  the  first  year  of  construction 
and  will  peak  at  about  3.000  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Total  costs  wUl  be  about  $400  million. 
Power  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power 
produced  by  the  third  powerhouse  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  tliis 
investment,  with  all  operating  expenses, 
over  a  50 -year  period. 
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Power  from  the  third  powerplant  will 
be  marketed  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  over  SOO.OOO-volt  trans- 
mission lines  interconnecting  with  BPA's 
new  500,000-volt  backbone  grid.  It  will 
flow  to  the  Puget  Sound  area  and  also  to 
John  Day  Dam  from  where  it  will  supply 
either  the  Portland-Willamette  Valley 
area  or  the  intertie.  Existing  230,000- 
volt  transmission  lines  connecting  Coulee 
with  Spokane,  northern  Idaho,  and 
western  Montana  will  further  spread  the 
benefits  of  the  third  powerhouse. 

I  remember  during  the  fight  for  the 
existing  Grand  Coulee  project  the  critics 
wanted  to  know,  "Who  will  use  the 
power,  the  jackrabbits?"  Well,  power 
from  Grand  Coulee  came  on  the  line  in 
time  to  help  America  win  World  War  II. 
It  produced  the  aluminum  for  one  out 
of  every  three  U.S.  planes  in  World  War 
n,  built  dozens  of  ships  and  helped 
produce  the  atomic  bomb  that  ended  that 
war.  It  has  since  been  the  keystone  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  system  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

I  predict  that  the  power  from  the 
third  powerplant  will  prove  as  necessary, 
and  as  valuable  to  the  strength  of  the 
region  and  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  17611  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  third  power- 
plant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.-vcKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Magntt- 
son),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  with  a  rated  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 3.600,000  kilowatts,  and  necessary  ap- 
purtenant works,  including  a  visitor  center, 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  as  an  addition  to  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  third  powerplant 
may  be  undertaken  In  such  stages  as  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  will  effec- 
tuate the  fullest,  most  beneficial,  and  most 
economic  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colvunbia  River. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  TO  PERMIT  REMARRIAGE 
WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  BENEFITS  FOR 
ELDERLY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SUR- 
VIVORS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual shall  not  be  deprived  of  a 
monthly  social  security  benefit  solely  be- 
cause of  marriage  or  remarriage  after 
the  age  of  62.  The  provision  in  existing 
law,  which  penalizes  widows  and  other 
survivors  by  cutting  off  their  social  secu- 


rity survivors'  benefits  if  they  marry  or 
remarry,  is  unjustified.  In  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  cases,  it  poses  a  hard  choice,  par- 
ticularly for  elderly  women,  who  must 
decide  whether  they  will  continue  to  live 
alone  or  sacrifice  their  social  security  in- 
come. 

The  theory  behind  existing  law  is,  of 
course,  that  the  widow's  benefit  is  can- 
celed because,  upon  remarriage,  she  will 
become  entitled  to  a  wife's  benefit.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  particularly 
with  our  current  aged  people.  Because 
the  coverage  of  the  social  security  system 
was  limited  during  its  early  years,  many 
men  were  actually  excluded  from  cover- 
age during  their  working  life. 

Around  2  million  of  the  20  million  peo- 
ple 65  years  of  age  and  over  have  no  so- 
cial security  rights.  Self-employed  farm- 
ers, for  example,  were  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  until  the  year  1955, 
and  as  a  result  many  of  our  retired 
farmers  have  no  social  security  benefits. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
widow  who  wanted  to  marry  such  a  re- 
tired farmer.  She  would  have  to  give  up 
benefits  earned  by  her  first  husband  if 
she  married  the  farmer,  and  yet  she 
would  receive  no  wife's  or  widow's  bene- 
fits from  him. 

Even  if  the  new  husband  were  entitled 
to  benefits,  the  amount  she  would  receive 
would  be  reduced.  Instead  of  receiving 
82.5  percent  of  her  deceased  husband's 
benefit,  she  would  receive  50  percent  of 
her  new  husband's  benefit — generally 
representing  a  reduction  of  at  least  $20 
a  ijfonth  in  the  amount  she  receives. 
Wh^  it  is  realized  that  the  average  re- 
tirement benefit  for  workers  is  now 
around  $80,  yielding  a  wife's  benefit  of 
S40 — a  total  family  income  of  just  $120 
a  month — loss  of  income  in  this  amount 
can  be  readily  recognized  as  a  deterrent 
to  marriage  for  older  men  and  women. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  living 
alone  in  older  years  often  erodes  both 
health  and  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 
married  couples,  who  can  take  care  of 
each  other  are  more  likely  to  retain  their 
health  and  spirit  as  active  members  of 
the  community.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill,  which  would  result  in  only  mi- 
nor costs  to  the  social  security  system, 
is  one  which  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  calls  for  action  when  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  reach 
this  body.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
would  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1763)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
survivor  beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or 
her  entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a 
marriage  or  remarriage  which  occurs 
after  he  or  she  attains  age  62,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
WITHIN  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
UINTA  NATIONAL  FOREST  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  UTAH,  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,   I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  report  relating  to  these  lands, 
which  will  explain  the  purpose  for  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1764)  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  lands  within  tlie 
boundaries  of  the  Uinta  National  Forest 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Moss  is  as 
follows : 

Report  on  Lands  in  South  Fork  of  Provo 
River,  Uinta  National  Forest,  Utah 

This  report  concerns  some  11,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  lands  In  the  drainage  of  the 
South  Pork  of  the  Provo  River,  a  critically 
Important  watershed  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Uinta  National  Forest, 
Utah. 

Terrain  in  the  watershed  is  mountain- 
ous. Elevations  range  from  5,500  to  nearly 
11,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  slopes  average 
40  percent.  Annual  precipitation  of  up  to 
40  Inches  at  the  higher  elevations  Is  mostly 
In  the  form  of  snow.  The  several  permanent 
streams  rising  In  the  watershed  form  the 
South  Fork,  an  Important  tributary  of  the 
Provo  River  which  supplies  water  for  Irriga- 
tion and  industrial  purposes  In  Utah  Valley. 
Water  from  the  area's  large  springs  has  for 
many  years  been  piped  to  Provo  City,  some 
16  miles  distant  by  highway,  to  furnish  a 
major  part  of  that  city's  culinary  water  sup- 
ply. Provo,  a  community  of  25,000,  Is  Utah 
Valley's  center  of  population. 

National  forest  lands  In  the  watershed  ap- 
proximate 10,000  acres  which  are  situated 
generally  at  the  higher  and  more  rugged 
elevations.  Adjacent  to  or  surrounded  by 
them  are  some  11,000  acres  of  privately  held 
lands  that  extend  from  the  upper  drainages 
to  along  stream  bottoms  In  moderate  terrain. 
It  Is  essential  that  these  intermingled  lands 
be  managed  to  protect  and  maintain  unpol- 
luted and  reliable  water  supplies  for  depend- 
ent populations. 

Approximately  10.000  acres  of  the  private 
lands  in  a  single  ownership  have  recently 
been  offered  for  sale,  thus  posing  potentials 
for  occupancies  and  uses  which  directly  con- 
flict with  their  primary  value  as  watershed. 
If  subjected  to  excessive  or  unregulated  graz- 
ing by  livestock  the  steep  terrain  becomes 
a  potential  source  of  flash  floods  and  stream- 
flows  are  reduced.  Intensive  occupancy  of 
usable  terrain  at  lower  elevations  would  pro- 
duce a  constant  threat  of  human  pollution 
of  water  supplies.  The  mountain  setting, 
summer  climate,  scenery,  and  accessibility 
by  highway  make  parts  of  the  offered  land 
attractive  for  commercial  and  private  de- 
velopment of  the  watershed  basically  Incom- 
patible with  Its  function  as  a  municipal 
watershed.  Customs  of  commuting  to  em- 
ployment centers  have  extended  yearlong 
home  and  other  developments  to  private 
lands  located  close  by  In  Provo  Canyon. 

The  city  of  Provo  commission  has  con- 
sidered these  potentials  and  proposed  that 
It  purchase  about  1,000  acres  of  the  offered 
land  situated  along  stream  bottoms  and 
near  surfaced  roads,  Rlnce  these  are  most 
susceptible  to  occupancies  that  would  oe 
Inimical  to  the  public  Interest.  It  has  also 
proposed  that  the  remaining  acreage  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 


solidate lands  at  higher  elevations  under  a 
management  for  national  forest  purposes. 
Sales  of  comparable  lands  Indicate  that  the 
property  the  city  proposes  to  acquire  could 
be  purchased  at  about  $200  per  acre,  and 
that  the  remaining  10,000  acres.  Inclusive  of 
1,000  acres  not  In  the  single  ownership, 
could  be  acquired  for  $20  to  $25  per  acre. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  na- 
tional forest  Is  protection  and  management 
of  watersheds  such  as  are  exemplified  by  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Provo  River.  The  water- 
shed lands  Include  about  500  acres  In  stream 
bottom  lands;  about  500  acres  in  open,  high 
basins;  some  7,000  acres  in  open  sagebrush 
and  mountain  brush  located  on  the  steeper 
terrain;  and  about  3.000  acres  In  scattered 
stands  of  aspen  or  mixed  conifers  generally 
located  on  northern  or  eastern  exposures. 
Excessive  grazing  by  livestock  and  wildlife 
In  the  past  has  reduced  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  vegetative  cover  on  steeper  slopes 
and  south  exposures  to  less  than  is  required 
for  stabilizing  the  shallow,  gravelly  soil. 
Dispersal  of  ownership  through  sales  could 
lead  to  accelerated  use  and  damage.  Con- 
tinuing soil  losses  are  evidenced  by  sheet  and 
giilly  erosion.  The  timber  stands  have  been 
heavily  cut  over  and  are  without  appraisable 
commercial  value. 


of  in  connection  with  the  bill,  and  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  Record,  and  to 
make  some  brief  remarks. 


HENRY  H.  FORD,  AMERICAN 
DIPLOMAT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Henry  H. 
Ford,  our  American  Counsel  General  in 
the  largest  American  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular establishment  overseas,  died  March 
9,  in  the  service  of  his  country  when  re- 
turning to  his  post  at  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, from  a  meeting  with  our  Ambas- 
sador McGhee  in  Bad  Godesberg. 

I  knew,  and  worked  with  Henry  Ford 
in  the  old  Army  Air  Corps,  in  which  I 
also  was  an  officer.  He  was  one  of  our 
most  trusted  public  servants.  After  our 
military  service  I  followed  Mr.  Ford's 
career  carefully.  He  joined  the  Foreign 
Sen-ice  of  the  United  States  and  rose 
rapidly  to  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. Among  other  assignments,  he 
was  Consul  General  in  Casa  Blanca, 
Comptroller  of  President  Truman's  point 
4  program.  Executive  Director  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Near  East- 
ern, south  Asian,  and  African  affairs,  and 
budget  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Henry  Ford  was  a  dedicated  soldier 
and  public  servant.  His  unfortunate  and 
accidental  death  is  not  only  a  personal 
tragedy  to  me  and  his  many  military. 
Federal,  and  Foreign  Service  friends;  it 
is  a  bell  that  tolls  a  loss  to  our  Nation's 
ser^•ice.  Henry  Ford  had  the  personal 
competence  and  integrity  that,  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  would  certainly  have 
eventually  resulted  in  a  Presidential 
recognition  of  his  ambassadorial  poten- 
tial. 

The  Nation,  and  the  Foreign  Service, 
wiU  miss  a  personality  not  soon  forgotten 
by  his  friends. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
yield  the  floor,  so  that  other  Senators 
Diay  dispose  of  whatever  business  they 
niay  wish  to  dispose  of.  However,  I  wish 
^  have  recognition  when  they  have  fin- 
ished, because,  as  is  always  the  case,  I 
bave  certain  technical  things  to  dispose 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  THE 
SITUATION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  what  was  in  my 
opinion  a  truly  magnificent  address.  In 
it,  he  properly  said  that  it  is  the  firm 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  southeast  .^sia. 

I  think  this  policy  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  South  Vietnam  were  to  fall, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  would  also  fall. 
Then  Thailand  would  be  three-fourths 
encircled  and  would  in  all  probability 
go  over  to  the  Communists  very  quickly. 
This  would  mean  that  Burma  to  the 
north  and  Malaysia  to  the  south  would 
be  in  grave  danger. 

I  have  received  advice  from  Burma 
indicating  that  the  situation  there  is 
very  grave.  In  my  judgment,  Burma, 
threatened  as  it  is  by  a  Chinese  invasion 
down  the  Burma  Road,  which  it  could 
keep  back  only  with  great  difBculty, 
might  not  have  the  will  to  resist.  Ma- 
laysia, caught  between  the  Communists 
from  the  north  and  Indonesia,  which  is 
seven-eighths  Communist,  from  the 
south,  would  be  crushed. 

Then  all  of  southeast  Asia  would  go 
into  Communist  hands. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  a  distinguished  Indian 
diplomat,  who  could  not  be  classified  as 
pro-Western,  but  who  was  certainly  not 
pro-Communist.  He  was  probably  a 
neutralist.  I  asked  him  whether  India 
could  remain  non-Communist  if  south- 
east Asia  were  to  go  Communist.  The 
reply  of  this  diplomat  was  immediate  and 
emphatic.  His  statement  was  that  India 
could  not  remain  outside  the  Communist 
fold  for  more  than  a  year. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  of  Asia  we  see 
that  this  would  mean  that  Japan  would 
in  all  probability  be  compelled  to  depart 
from  its  Vv^estern  alliance  and  become  the 
manufacturer  and  provider  for  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  hold  the 
Philippines.  Therefore,  all  of  Asia  would 
go  into  Communist  hands. 

Furthermore,  a  Communist  China  and 
a  Communist  Asia  would  be  able  to  make 
a  much  greater  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Africa  than  could  the  Russians,  who  are 
predominantly  a  white  people.  The  black 
people  of  Africa  would  find  a  much  closer 
tie  with  the  brown  and  yellow  people  of 
Asia  than  they  would  T^-ith  the  white 
people  of  Europe  or  of  Russia.  We  could 
expect,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  of  Asia 
and  Africa  would  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
their  more  reckless  anti-Western  points 
of  view. 

The  democratic  alliance  would  then 
consist  of  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  and,  we  would  hope,  of  as  much 
of  Latin  America  as  would  be  possible. 
It  would  face  an  aggressive.  anti-West- 
ern, Communist  alliance  of  nearly  all 
Asia  and  Africa. 


If  we  learned  anything  during  the 
1930's,  it  was  that  aggression  should  be 
checked  in  its  early  stages,  before  it  ac- 
quires momentum;  that  once  the  snow- 
slide  of  aggression  starts,  it  sweeps  on 
with  cumulative  force,  smothering  free- 
dom every\ivhere  imtil  it  is  firmly  resisted. 
If  we  fail  to  check  aggression  where- 
ever  it  occurs  we  permit  it  to  gain 
strength  and  momentimi  until  ultimately 
we  must  defend  the  Nation  with  an  all- 
out  effort.  But  if  we  wait,  we  must 
make  this  effort  after  many  other  coun- 
tries and  tens  of  millions  of  other  people 
have  been  sucked  into  the  totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  President  was 
absolutely  wise  in  saying  that  we  would 
resist  the  Communist  takeover. 

But  the  President  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  that.  He  also  said  that  we  would 
negotiate  and  would  seek  peace.  He  did 
not  set  specific  terms  for  negotiation. 
This  is  what  many  Americans  have  been 
urging.  It  does  not  imply  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  Americari  position.  It  does 
indicate  that  we  are  ready  to  sit  down 
to  try  to  work  out  a  durable  peace  with 
those  who  at  present  regard  themselves 
as  our  enemies. 

It  is  very  significant  that  Communist 
China  has  rejected  this  proposal  in  the 
most  scathing  of  terms,  and  that  the 
press  dispatches  out  of  North  Vietnam 
indicate  that  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
do  the  same.  But  the  door  is  open  and 
we  hope  very  much  that  they  \^ill  accept. 

In  the  third  place,  the  President 
pledged  the  United  States  to  join  with 
other  countries  in  an  economic  and  so- 
cial program  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  southeast  Asia,  vvith 
special  reference  to  the  people  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  Mekong  River,  where 
work  is  already  being  carried  on. 

The  President  pledged  himself  to  de- 
vote a  billion  dollars  to  this  project. 
This  need  not  be  the  ceiling.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  buy  peace,  as  some 
Senators  have  charged.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  use  the  constructive  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  reach  a  basis  for  a 
friendly  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  ver>-  happy  that  this  great  speech 
has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  those  with 
open  minds.  I  am  pleased  that  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Paris  it  has  been  received 
with  acclaim.  I  believe  that  among  other 
people  it  will  be  received  with  great 
approval. 

I  am  happy  that  the  newspapers  and 
journals  of  this  country  have  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  policy  which  the 
President  announced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  8.  In  it  this  great  news- 
paper, probably  the  best  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  strongly  endorses  the 
President's  position  and  observes  that 
his  policy  is  one  in  which  the  country 
can  take  pride. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8,   19651 
Thk  Pmsident  Opexs  the  Door 

President  Johnson  last  night  projected  an 
American  policy  on  Vietnam  in  which  the 
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country  can  take  pride.  He  Indicated  that 
the  United  States  now  may  begin  to  apply  as 
much  determination  and  Ingenuity  to  seek- 
ing peace  as  it  has  to  waging  war.  He  has 
wisely  broken  his  long  silence  on  American 
purposes.  And,  much  as  this  newspaper  and 
n:iany  Members  of  Congress  have  urged,  he 
has  restored  the  olive  branch  that  balances 
the  arrows  In  the  eagle's  claws. 

The  President's  proposal  to  seek  a  Viet- 
nam settlement  through  unconditional  dis- 
cussions with  the  governments  concerned 
opens  the  door  to  peace  explorations  In  a 
wide  variety  of  forums  with  Hanoi,  Moscow. 
even  Peiping,  although  not  with  the  Viet- 
cong  directly.  He  has  broken  new  ground 
as  well,  in  explicitly  offering  to  North  Viet- 
nam American-aided  regional  developmertt, 
food-f or- peace  programs,  and  Implying  the 
possibility  of  Increased  recognition — peace- 
ful association  with  others. 

In  lu-ging  Secretary  General  Thant  to  ini- 
tiate a  plan  immediately  for  Increased  devel- 
opment in  southeast  Asia  to  aid  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  rather  than  merely  to  fol- 
low its  restoration,  he  has  given  wings  to 
long-pending.  Imaginative  proposals  by  men 
such  as  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles  and 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  American  contri- 
bution— SI  billion  is  half  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  Initial  flve-dam  program  of  Mekong 
Valley  development — is  less  Important  than 
the  willingness  to  participate  for  the  first 
time  In  a  Jointly  financed  aid  program  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  speech  has.  In  short,  at 
last  begun  the  essential  process  of  changing 
the  context  of  a  problem  that,  as  usually 
stated,  appears  Insoluble.  In  proposing  a 
South  Vietnam  tied  to  no  alliance  and  con- 
taining no  foreign  military  base,  the  Presi- 
dent has  accepted  the  concept  of  ultimate 
American  military  withdrawal  and  of  an  in- 
dependent South  Vietnam  that  would  be 
neutral  and  yet  free  to  seek  outside  asslst- 
arce  If  threatened. 

Most  important,  the  President's  speech 
nowhere  repeats  Secretary  Rusk's  vague  and 
wornout  homily  about  negotiations  being  In- 
conceivable until  the  Communists  leave 
their  neighbors  alone.  It  recognizes  that 
negotiations  are  not  only  conceivable  but 
necessary  if  that  desirable  purpose  is  ever  to 
be  achieved. 

President  Johnson  has  now  provided  a 
bold  answer  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  last 
week  by  the  chiefs  of  17  nonallned  states 
and  earlier  by  many  of  our  allies.  It  would 
be  too  optimistic  to  expect  a  favorable  reply 
from  the  Communist  countries,  at  least  at 
first.  But  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
food  for  thought. 

Neither  they  nor  anyone  else  can  dispute 
the  fact  that  a  serious  peace  offer  has  been 
made.  It  is  now  clearly  up  to  them  to  make 
a  reasonable  response. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Post.  The 
editorial  appeared  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, before  the  President  delivered  his 
speech.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
declared  its  support  for  a  statement  very 
similar  to  the  one  which  the  President 
gave. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  7,  1965] 
The  President's  Chance 

President  Johnson's  speech  tonight  on 
United  States  goals  In  Vietnam  can  be  more 
effective  in  shaping  the  outcome  of  the  war 
than  many  bombing  raids. 


Even  before  Chou  En-lal's  message  to 
U  Thant,  the  United  States  had  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  were  as  split  over 
tactics  and  assessments  as  is  opinion  in  the 
West  and  in  Asia.  Moscow,  for  example,  has 
been  urging  negotiations  between  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  as  the  parties 
principally  concerned. 

Chou  now  says  such  talk  should  be  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  National  Liberation 
Front  ( Vletcong)  and  exclude  both  Hanoi  and 
Peking.  Chou's  omission  of  Hanoi  is  espe- 
cially significant  In  the  light  of  the  report 
of  divergences  between  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the 
Vletcong. 

Apparently  there  is  wide  argument  In  the 
Communist  camp  over  the  desirability  of 
negotiations,  who  should  negotiate,  the  terms 
of  negotiations,  the  preconditions  for  negoti- 
ations and  the  extent  to  which  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  should  seek  outside 
help. 

Surely  It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  this 
Nation  and  mankind  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  group  that,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  is 
hospitable  to  the  idea  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment— especially  when  even  such  crucial 
Asian  allies  as  India  and  Japan  show  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  line  of  our  "hawks." 

On  "Meet  the  Press,"  Presidential  aid 
McGeorge  Bundy  Indicated  that  the  United 
States  was  j|0t  putting  rigid  preconditions 
on  the  circumstances  of  negotiations.  That 
is  worth  saying  plainly  so  that  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion cannot  be  misrepresented  or  misunder- 
stood. 

Bundy  also  defined  the  U.S.  purpose  In 
Vietnam  as  designed  to  uphold  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  Here  again  U.S.  policy 
has  been  open  to  misunderstanding.  Some- 
times that  policy  is  portrayed  as  part  of  an 
irreconciliable  struggle  with  Asian  commu- 
nism, a  struggle  that  requires  a  U.S.  military 
presence  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

Self-determination  Is  negotiable;  a  roll- 
back Is  not. 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  can  have  a  momen- 
tous Impact  on  alignments  In  the  Commu- 
nist world,  ^t  could  be  especially  meaningful 
if  It  spells  out  his  image  of  a  Marshall  Plan 
for  southeast  Asia  along  with  a  formula  for 
political  conciliation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  leading  Repub- 
lican paper  of  the  East  Coast,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  its  editorial  of 
April  8th,  applauded  the  President  on 
his  effective  combination  of  the  stick  and 
the  carrot.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  8, 

19651 

More  Carrot,  Same  Stick 

United  States  policy  toward  North  Vietnam 
has  been  a  combination  of  the  stick  and 
the  carrot.  Without  letting  up  on  the  use 
of  the  stick,  President  Johnson  last  night 
held  out  a  pretty  fat  carrot — a  $1  billion 
American  Investment  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  southeast  Asia  which  North  Viet- 
nam would  share.  He  sweetened  the  carrot 
by  speaking  of  an  Independent,  neutralized 
South  Vietnam,  "free  from  outside  Interfer- 
ence— tied  to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for 
no  other  country." 

He  combined  this  with  an  offer  of  "uncon- 
ditional discussions"  for  a  settlement  of  the 
conflict.  That  should  assure  friends  and  foes 
alike  that  Washington,  far  from  opposing  a 
negotiated  arrangement,  is  ready  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  conference  table  without 


prior  conditions  by  either  side — If  our  op- 
ponents are. 

Whether  this  does  or  does  not  represent 
a  change  In  the  U.S.  position  is  hardly  a 
subject  for  fruitful  argument.  Washington 
maintained  that  it  would  negotiate  when  the 
time  was  ripe.  Perhaps  the  President  feela 
that  time  has  arrived. 

He  may  very  well  be  right.  Sooner  or 
later — and  it  may  be  sooner  than  we  think— 
Peiping  and  Hanoi  will  have  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  time  must  come — if  it  has  not  come 
already — when  they  will  admit  to  themselves 
(never  to  others)  that  the  game  In  South 
Vietnam  is  up;  that  the  cost  of  continuing 
the  venture  is  prohibitive  in  damage  to  North 
Vietnam  by  conventional  American  bombs 
and  In  potential  damage  to  Communist 
China  by  nuclear  American  bombs;  that  the 
venture  Itself  has  become  highly  question- 
able since  the  United  States  directly  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  war  against  the  Vletcong 
In  the  South,  as  well  as  to  a  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  and  if  necessary  against 
Communist  China,  from  the  air. 

The  problem  for  both  Peiping  and  Hanoi 
is  how  to  pay  our  price,  which  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  without  losing  face,  bearing  In 
mind  that  face  is  about  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  an  oriental  can  lose.  The  device 
which  they  may  have  in  mind  was  indicated 
in  Premier  Chou  En-lal's  message  to  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant.  It  Is  to  pretend  that 
they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  and  to  Invite  the  United 
States  to  conclude  a  settlement  directly  with 
the  Communist  Vletcong  guerrillas  in  South 
Vietnam. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  Washington  has 
In  mind.  The  President  spoke  of  "discussion 
or  negotiation  with  the  governments  con- 
cerned; in  large  groups  or  in  small 
ones.  •  •  •"  And  that  Is  what  Peiping  and 
Hanoi  want  to  avoid  because  public  exposure 
would  endanger  their  face. 

One  side  or  the  other  will  have  to  give 
ground  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  Com- 
munist retreat  is  to  be  negotiated.  But  the 
manner  Is  not  as  important  as  the  substance, 
and  it  is  the  substance  which  we  seek — the 
security  and  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  rest  of  Asia  not  now  in  Com- 
munist hands.  If  Peiping  and  Hanoi  must 
save  face,  facilities  may  somehow  be  pro- 
vided. Tlieir  true  face  Is  perfectly  apparent 
to  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  newspaper  from 
the  neighboring  city,  which  has  such 
high  standards,  commended  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  appropriateness  of  his 
speech,  for  giving  clarity  to  the  discus- 
sion on  Vietnam  and  for  his  emphasis  on 
peace  and  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Balltmore  (Md.)  Sun,  Apr.  8, 1965] 
The  President's  Speech 

President  Johnson  struck  the  right  note  in 
his  speech  last  night  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  lifted  the  discussion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  from  the  purely  military 
measures  to  the  higher  ground  of  an  Amer- 
ican policy  that  puts  the  proper  emphasis 
on  our  desire  to  search  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  and  our  readiness  to  contribute 
generously  to  a  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment for  southeast  Asia,  which  could 
include  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  thus  has  supplied  what,  to 
many  Americans,   seemed  to  be  a  missing 
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element  in  previous  official  explanations  of 
the  U.S.  policy.  His  speech  does  not  mean 
that  peace  will  be  established  at  once,  since 
the  Communist  side  has  yet  to  show  whether 
it  is  ready  even  to  discuss  a  settlement,  but 
it  widens  the  approaches  to  negotiations  and 
It  thus  strengthens  the  U.S.  position. 

1^.  Johnson  repeated  his  earlier  statement 
that  the  United  States  would  never  be  second 
in  the  search  for  peace  and  went  on  to  de- 
clare that  "we  remain  ready-pwith  this  pur- 
pose—for unconditional  discussions."  This 
iTan  important  move  forward  from  previous 
indications  that  discussions  would  be  agreed 
to  only  after  the  Communist  side  stopped  its 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  was  explicit  in  saying  that 
he  will  ask  Congress  to  "Join  in  a  $1  billion 
American  investment"  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  southeast  Asia  when  peace  is 
assured,  and  in  expressing  his  hope  that 
U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  use  the  prestige  of  his  office 
and  his  own  knowledge  of  Asia  to  initiate, 
"as  soon  as  possible,"  with  the  countries  of 
Asia  a  plan  for  cooperation  in  Increased  de- 
velopment. This  helps  to  make  it  clear  to 
Asians,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  the  United 
States  is  concerned  first  with  peace  rather 
than  with  military  action. 

In  the  President's  speech  there  Is  an  in- 
ducement lor  the  Communists  to  end  the  war 
and  an  Inducement  for  other  governments 
to  join  in  the  effort  to  otbain  a  settlement. 
The  present  military  action  by  the  United 
States  will  continue,  and  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  President  pointed  out  that  patience 
and  determination  will  be  required  to  see 
it  through,  but  everyone  concerned  should 
now  have  a  better  understanding  of  our 
policy  and  purpose. 

We  can  all  agree  with  the  President's  state- 
ment that  we  have  no  wish  to  see  thousands 
of  Asians  or  Americans  die  in  battle,  or  to 
see  North  Vietnam  devastated,  and  approve 
his  promise  that  our  military  power  will  be 
used  with  restraint  and  "with  all  the  wisdom 
we  can  command." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  other 
editorials  will  be  published,  and  I  shall 
seek  to  insert  them  in  the  Record  if 
other  Senators  do  not  do  so. 

However,  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
shall  not  only  applaud  the  President  for 
his  speech  but  that  we  shall  also  exhibit 
some  staying  power  to  carry  the  program 
throush.  I  urge  this  because  I  remem- 
ber how,  when  the  Korean  v/ar  first  broke 
out,  and  President  Truman  made  his 
fateful  and,  I  believe,  courageous  and 
correct  decision  to  go  to  the  aid  of  South 
Korea,  there  were  many  who  praised  this 
step  at  the  time  but  who  before  a  year 
had  passed  were  denouncing  our  action 
in  Korea  as  Truman's  war,  which  it  was 
not.  It  was  a  war  in  behalf  of  peace  and 
collective  security. 

The  war  in  Vietnam — though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  far  removed — is  freedom's 
war  and  I  urge  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress to  .support  the  determination  of 
this  Nation  as  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  persist  in  that  support. 

I  hope  that  this  time  we  have  not  only 
support  at  the  beginning,  but  support  in 
the  hard  and  difficult  months  and  pos- 
sibly years  which  follow. 


EDITORIALS  ON  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S ADDRESS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
sequent to  President  Johnson's  profound 
address  on  Vietnam,  at  Johns  Hopkins 


University  the  other  night,  editorials 
have  appeared  in  many  newspapers. 
Five  which  have  come  to  my  attention 
seem  exceptionally  well-balanced  and  re- 
vealing of  the  spirit  and  import  of  the 
President's  statement.  If  these  editorials 
stress  the  humanity  and  conciliation  in 
his  words,  it  is  not  because  the  editorial- 
ists are  less  aware  of  the  painful  fact 
that  conflict  is  still  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Vietnam.  They  know,  as  does  the 
President,  that  the  conflict  will  continue 
without  surcease  before  peace  begins  to 
take  form,  and  that  while  words  can  in- 
still hope,  acts  and  events  alone  can  de- 
termine the  validity  of  that  hope.  But 
the  writers  also  recognize  that  an  obses- 
sive Infatuation  with  conflict  and  mili- 
tary power  can  obscure  the  many  ways 
which  there  may  be  to  peace  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  important  point,  as  I  see  it,  is 
to  bring  these  ways  out  from  under  the 
smoke  of  battle,  and  begin  to  examine 
and  to  explore  them.  That,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  a  most  significant  achieve- 
ment of  the  President's  address,  and  the 
editorials  which  I  shall  insert  in  the 
Record  very  properly  focus  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  and  the  Washington  Star 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the   New  York  Times.  Apr.  8.   1965] 
The  President  Opens  the  Door 

President  Johnson  last  night  projected  an 
American  policy  on  Vietnam  in  which  the 
country  can  take  pride.  He  indicated  that 
the  United  States  now  may  begin  to  apply 
as  much  determination  and  ingenuity  to 
seeking  peace  as  it  has  to  waging  war.  He 
has  wisely  broken  his  long  silence  on  Ameri- 
can purposes.  And,  much  as  this  newspaper 
and  many  Members  of  Congress  have  urged, 
he  has  restored  the  olive  branch  that  bal- 
ances the  arrows  in  the  eagle's  claws. 

The  President's  proposal  to  seek  a  Vietnam 
settlement  through  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" with  "the  Governments"  concerned 
opens  the  door  to  peace  explorations  in  a 
wide  variety  of  forums  with  Hanoi,  Moscow, 
even  Peiping,  although  not  with  the  Vlet- 
cong directly.  He  has  broken  new  ground  as 
well,  in  explicitly  offering  to  North  Vietnam 
American-aided  regional  development,  food- 
for-peace  programs  and — Implying  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  recognition — "peaceful 
association  with  others." 

In  urging  Seceretary  General  Thant  to 
initiate  a  plan  inunediately  for  increased 
development  in  southeast  Asia  to  aid  In  the 
establishment  of  peace  rather  than  merely 
to  follow  its  restoration,  he  has  given  wings 
to  long-pending.  Imaginative  proposals  by 
men  such  as  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles  and 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  American  con- 
tribution—^! billion  is  half  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  initial  five-dam  program  of  Me- 
kong Valley  development — is  less  important 
than  the  willingness  to  participate  for  the 
first  time  in  a  jointly  financed  aid  program 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  speech  has.  In  short,  at  last 
begun  the  essential  process  of  changing  the 
context  of  a  problem  that,  as  usually  stated, 
appears  insolube.  In  proposing  a  South 
Vietnam  tied  to  no  alliance  and  oontaining 
no  foreign  military  base,  the  President  has 


accepted  the  concept  of  \xltimate  American 
military  withdrawal  and  of  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam  that  would  be  neutral  and 
yet  free  to  seek  outside  assistance  if  threat- 
ened. 

Most  Important,  the  President's  speech 
nowhere  repeats  Secretary  Rusk's  vague  and 
wornout  homily  about  negotiations  being 
inconceivable  until  the  Communists  "leave 
their  neighbors  alone."  It  recognizes  that 
negotiations  are  not  only  conceivable  but 
necessary  If  that  desirable  purpose  is  ever 
to  be  achieved. 

President  Johnson  has  now  provided  a  bold 
Einswer  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  last  week 
by  the  chiefs  of  17  nonallned  states  and 
earlier  by  many  of  our  allies.  It  would  be 
too  optimistic  to  expect  a  favorable  reply 
from  the  Conuntmist  countries,  at  least  at 
first.  But  they  are  provided  with  plenty 
of  food  for  thought. 

Neither  they  nor  anyone  else  can  dispute 
the  fact  that  a  serlotis  peace  offer  has  been 
made.  It  is  now  clearly  up  to  them  to  make 
a  reasonable  response. 

[From  the  "Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,  1965] 

Sword  and  OLrvE  Branch 
President  Johnson,  in  his  address  last 
night,  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
is  ready  for  "unconditional  discussions"  of 
peace  in  southeast  Asia  and  he  made  it 
equally  clear  that  o\ir  Government  Is  ready 
to  carry  on  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
until  that  country's  independence  is  secure. 
His  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  does  not 
leave  much  room  in  which  to  argue  that 
there  is  anything  ambiguoxis  about  Amer- 
ican policy.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  explain 
why  we  are  in  Asia  and  why  we  cannot  leave 
In  disregard  of  our  commitments.  And  he 
took  equal  pains  to  explain  the  Nation's 
readiness  to  discuss,  without  preconditions, 
the  means  of  establishing  peace.  He  made 
even  more  specific  than  he  has  heretofore 
his  proposal  that  the  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  tiu-n  from  war  to  peaceful  development 
under  a  program  toward  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  commit  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  and 
the  technical  assistance  of  an  American  mis- 
sion headed  by  Eugene  Black. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  southeast  Asia  if 
the  governments  involved  disregard  either 
the  sword  or  the  olive  branch  In  the  Presi- 
dents address.  They  go  together  and  they 
make  up  the  joint  elements  of  our  policy. 
The  speech,  although  a  response  to  the  17 
nations  who  addressed  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, was  in  many  ways  directed  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam.  And  It  is 
from  that  Governm.ent  that  we  hope  that 
some  affirmative  response  may  come.  There 
is  no  Insurmountable  conflict  between  the 
legitimate  alms  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
justifiable  aspirations  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  for  both  of  them  to 
turn  from  war  to  the  constructive  arts  of 
peace  which  the  President  presented  as  an 
alternative  to  armed  combat.  No  doubt  this 
country  would  be  willing  to  send  its  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  down  with  those  of  North 
Vietnam  to  discuss  the  means  of  reestablish- 
ing peace  In  southeast  Asia.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  there  is  in  Hanoi  any  In- 
clination to  negotiate  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  kind  which  the  President  has  suggested. 
Those  who  have  been  clamoring  for  negotia- 
tions now  have  their  opportunity  to  direct 
their  message  to  North  Vietnam,  upon  whose 
willingness  to  participate  In  discussions  the 
realization  of  the  President's  peaceful  pur- 
poses depends.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  successful.  If  they  are  not  success- 
ful, even  this  country's  severest  critics  will 
hardly  be  able  to  maintain  the  fiction  that 
the  war  is  being  prolonged  by  American  un- 
willingness to  negotiate. 

North  Vietnam,  the  Vletcong  and  China 
simply  must  be  persuaded  that  the  President 
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was  In  dead  earnest  when  he  said:  "We  will 
not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired. 
We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  un- 
der the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 
Only  the  thinnest  edge  of  American  military 
power  has  made  Itself  felt  in  Vietnam.  There 
is  more  where  that  power  came  from. 

And  alongside  thiS  expression  of  deter- 
mination must  be  put  the  President's  as- 
surance that  the  United  States  wishes  noth- 
ing for  itself  but  asks  only  an  independent 
Soutlpl  Vietnam  "free  from  outside  inter- 
ference— tied  to  no  alliance — a  military  base 
for  no  other  country." 

Attitudes  in  Hanoi,  judged  by  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  emerging  in  the  offi- 
cial press  and  radio,  are  still  very  hard.  Yet 
the  President  was  right  to  disregard  these 
uncompromising  assertions  of  hostility  and 
he  was  wise  to  indicate  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  discuss  without  pre- 
conditions the  means  of  securing  peace.  In 
the  form  that  the  President  made  his  gesture. 
__lt  could  hardly  be  construed  as  a  sign  of 
""^^akness.  Even  if  the  offer  of  discussions 
re  rejected,  nothing  has  been  risked  or  lost 
by  making  it. 

If  the  North  Vietnam  government  is  not 
ready  for  discussions  now,  the  fight  will  have 
to  go  on  until  they  are  ready.  For  the  sake 
of  the  people  of  both  North  Vietnam  and  of 
South  Vietnam  let  us  hope  they  will  be  ready 
soon  so  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  lives  and  resources  needed  desperately 
for  the  reconstruction  of  a  country  torn  by 
war  for  more  than  a  decade. 


[From    the    Baltimore    Sun.    Apr.    8,    19651 
The  Presujent's  Speech 

President  Johnson  struck  the  right  note 
in  his  speech  last  night  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  He  lifted  the  disctission 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  from  the  purely  mili- 
tary measures  to  the  higher  ground  of  an 
American  policy  that  puts  the  proper  em- 
phasis on  our  desire  to  search  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  our  readiness  to  contrib- 
ute generously  to  a  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment for  southeast  Asia,  which  could 
Include  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  thiis  has  supplied  what,  to 
many  Americans,  seemed  to  be  a  missing  ele- 
ment in  previous  official  explanations  of  the 
United  States  policy.  His  speech  does  not 
mean  that  peace  will  be  established  at  once, 
since  the  Communist  side  has  yet  to  show 
whether  it  is  ready  even  to  discuss  a  settle- 
ment, but  it  widens  the  approaches  to  ne- 
gotiations and  it  thus  strengthens  the  United 
States  position. 

Mr.  Johnson  repeated  his  earlier  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  would  never 
be  second  In  the  search  for  peace  and  went 
on  to  declare  that  "we  remain  ready — ^with 
this  purpose — for  unconditional  discussions." 
This  is  an  important  move  forward  from  pre- 
vious indications  that  disctisslons  would  be 
agreed  to  only  after  the  Conununist  side 
stopped  its  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam. 

The  President  was  explicit  in  saying  that 
he  will  ask  Congress  to  "Join  in  a  SI  billion 
American  investment"  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  southeast  Asia  when  peace  Is 
assured,  and  in  expressing  his  hope  that  U 
Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  use  the  prestige  of  his  office  and 
his  own  knowledge  of  Asia  to  initiate,  "as 
soon  as  possible."  with  the  countries  of  Asia 
a  plan  for  cooperation  in  increased  develop- 
.ment.  This  helps  to  make  it  clear  to  Asians. 
as  well  as  to  others,  that  the  United  States 
is  concerned  first  with  peace  rather  than 
with  military  action. 

In  the  President's  speech  there  Is  an  in- 
ducement for  the  Communists  to  end  the  war 
and  an  inducement  for  other  governments  to 
join  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  settlement.  The 
present  military  action  by  the  United  States 


will  continue,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  President  pointed  out  that  patience  and 
determination  will  be  reqtiired  to  see  it 
through,  but  everyone  concerned  should  now 
have  a  better  understanding  of  our  policy 
and  purpose. 

We  can  all  agree  with  the  President's 
statement  that  we  have  no  wish  to  see  thou- 
sands of  Asians  or  Americans  die  in  battle,  or 
to  see  North  Vietnam  devastated,  and  ap- 
prove his  promise  that  our  military  power 
will  be  used  with  restraint  and  "with  all  the 
wisdom  we  can  command." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Apr. 

9,1965] 

With  Coukage  and  Reason 

President  Johnson's  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University — directed  to  America  and 
the  world,  to  our  friends  and  our  enemies — 
was  a  masterful  presentation  of  U.S.  policy 
in  southeast  Asia, 

It  is  a  policy  that  calls  for  continuing 
courage  in  the  defense  of  a  far-off  land 
against  the  aggression  of  a  brutal  invader. 
It  is  a  policy  that  summons  the  forces  of 
reason  in  quest  of  peace  even  though  the  foe 
is  notoriously  uru-easonable  and  seemingly 
committed  to  the  path  of  war. 

The  President  balanced  a  strong  pledge  to 
defend  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  with  an 
equally  strong  promise  to  seek  a  fair  peace 
through  unconditional  discussions.  He 
capped  it  all  with  a  billion-dollar  offer  of  eco- 
nomic development  aid  to  southeast  Asia 
that  ought  to  serve  as  a  persuasive  induce- 
ment to  end  the  war  and  reap  the  harvest 
of  peaceful  progress. 

While  there  were  overtones  of  idealism  In 
his  speech  the  President  also  faced  the  hard 
truths  and  the  harsh  realities — something 
that  many  of  his  critics  have  been  too  timid 
to  do. 

"We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is," 
Mr.  Johnson  said.  "The  first  reality  is  that 
North  Vietnam  has  attacked  the  independent 
nation  of  South  Vietnam.  Its  object  is 
total  conquest.  To  abandon  this  small  and 
brave  nation  to  its  enemy — and  to  the  terror 
that  must  follow — would  be  an  unforgivable 
wrong." 

It  was  on  this  note  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
rose  to  the  pinnacle.  His  policy  is  based 
on  what  is  right  rather  than  on  what  is  ex- 
pedient. His  firm  voice  of  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  Communist  terror  In  South 
Vietnam  comes  as  a  refreshing  breath  of 
hope  in  a  world  where  many  people  and 
many  countries  are  all  too  willing  to  pass  by 
on  the  other  side  and  leave  the  oppressed 
and  the  tormented  to  their  horrible  fate. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  that  "we 
will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  under  the 
cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 

This  was  a  well-deserved  rebuke  of  those 
who  clamor  for  negotiations  on  any  terms. 
What  they  really  are  seeking  is  a  way  to 
surrender. 

If  Hanoi  Is  ready  to  talk  peace,  it  has  an 
open  Invitation.  America's  terms,  as  stipu- 
lated by  Mr.  Johnson,  are  eminently  fair  and 
clear:  "An  Independent  South  Vietnam,  se- 
curely guaranteed  and  able  to  shape  its  own 
relationships  to  all  others." 

Whether  the  Communists  will  consider 
these  terms  acceptable  is  another  matter.  It 
takes  two  to  negotiate. 

[From  the  Washington   E\'enlng  Star,  Apr. 
8,  1965] 
Vietnam  Peace  Talks 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  put  on 
President  Johnson's  use  of  the  word  "un- 
conditional" In  connection  with  discussions 
looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  And  the  administration  evidently  want- 
ed it  that  way. 

When  read  in  context,  however,  this  phrase 
does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  greatly  dif- 


ferent from  what  has  been  said  in  the  past. 
For  Mr.  Johnson  also  emphasized  that  a 
peaceful  settlement  "demands  an  independ- 
ent South  Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  and 
able  to  shape  Its  own  relationships  to  all 
others — free  from  outside  interference — tied 
to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for  no  other 
country.  These  are  the  essentials  of  any 
final  settlement."  If  the  President  means 
this,  and  we  believe  and  hope  that  he  does, 
his  reference  to  unconditional  discussions 
presumably  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement 
of  willingness  to  discuss  such  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement without  Insisting  upon  an  end  to 
the  Communist  aggression  or  upon  some  "sig- 
nal" from  the  Reds  before  we  will  even  dis- 
cuss peace.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  term  "un- 
conditional discussions"  may  be  new  In  a 
semantic  sense,  but  the  President  has  said 
essentially  the  same  thing  privately  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  the  stated  readiness  to  enter  Into  "un- 
conditional discussions"  will  be  interpreted 
as  a  hint  that  we  are  weakening  or  waver- 
ing in  our  commitment  to  freedom  for  Soutli 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent meant  to  convey  any  such  impression, 
and  other  portions  of  his  speech  support 
this  belief.  For  example,  he  said:  "We  will 
not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired. 
We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  un- 
der the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 
And  again:  "Our  resources  are  equal  to  any 
challenge.  •  •  •  We  will  use  our  power  with 
restraint  and  with  all  the  wisdom  we  can 
command.    But  we  will  use  It." 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  case  could  be 
stated  in  plainer  language.  We  are  In  Viet- 
nam, as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  because  if  the 
battle  is  not  fought  there  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  It  will  have  to  be  fought  on  some 
other  ground.  And  militant  communism,  in 
the  long  run,  is  hardly  less  of  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  than  to  Asia. 

So  this  is  a  speech  which  should,  and  which 
of  course  will  be,  read  with  care  In  every 
capital  of  the  world.  The  headline  empha- 
sis on  unconditional  peace  talks  and  the 
hope  for  a  brighter  economic  future,  which 
the  President  also  outlined,  deserve  close  at- 
tention. But  the  same  thing  is  true,  if  not 
more  true,  of  the  tough  sections. 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  JOHN  HESTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
yesterday  of  the  death  of  Gen.  John 
Hester,  an  outstanding  officer  and  a 
fellow  Montanan.  His  death  came  as 
a  result  of  injuries  suffered  when  his 
parachute  failed  to  open  properly  during 
a  practice  jump  in  West  Germany.  Gen- 
eral Hester,  in  keeping  with  his  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  and  dedication 
to  dflty,  had  gone  to  jump  school  in  order 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  Air 
Force's  role  in  providing  support  for  the 
Army.  This  jump  which  led  to  his  death 
was  the  last  of  his  series  of  five. 

General  Hester  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  death,  therefore,  is  a  loss 
to  the  country  as  well  as  a  heavy  per- 
sonal loss  to  his  family  and  friends. 
From  his  first  assignment  as  second 
lieutenant  in  1938,  to  his  last  duty  as 
commander  of  the  17th  Air  Force 
he  served  with  great  devotion  ana 
ability.  In  China,  during  World  War 
II,  he  flew  50  combat  missions  in  fighters 
and  bombers.  His  staff  work  ranged  over 
a  wide  variety  of  assignments,  including 
that  of  aide  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
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Ah'  Force,  Stuart  Symington,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  many  others  when  I  express  my  deep 
sorrow  at  General  Hester's  death  and 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family. 


EAST  COAST  MODEL  UNITED 
NATIONS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  weekend,  April  9  to  11,  Newburyport 
High  School,  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  will 
act  as  host  to  750  students  and  faculty 
members  from  8  east  coast  States  who  are 
participating  in  the  8th  armual  east 
coast  model  United  Nations  conference. 

The  program  of  the  conference  will 
be  patterned  after  the  United  Nations 
itself,  and  will  include  committee  meet- 
ings and  a  plenary  session.  The  par- 
ticipants will  hear  talks,  by  foreign- 
affairs  experts,  on  several  issues  of  timely 
importance.  Speakers  include  George  C. 
Enninful,  the  bureau  chief  of  the  Ghana 
News  Agency,  whose  topic  will  be  "An 
African  Looks  at  the  World";  and  Leon 
Vokov,  the  Soviet  affairs  expert  of  News- 
week magazine,  whose  topic  \^'ill  be  "The 
Great  Schism  Between  Russia  and 
China." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  conference,  which 
was  published  on  April  4  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  interest  being  shown  by  these 
young  people  in  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional relations  is  certainly  worthy  of  our 
praise.  The  issues  with  which  they  will 
be  concerned  are  important  to  all  of  vis. 
In  developing  this  program  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations,  the  stu- 
dents are  presented  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  increase  their  awareness 
of  the  domestic  problems  faced  by  the 
countries  they  have  chosen  to  represent 
and  to  gain  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  basic  causes  of  international  tensions 
and  the  machinery  which  the  U.N.  or- 
ganization has  set  up  to  deal  with  them. 
Furthermore,  they  can  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  agencies  within  the 
framework  of  the  U.N.  which  work  to 
alleviate  human  suffering  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  in  the  developing 
nations. 

As  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  am 
proud  that  Newburyport  High  School  has 
been  chosen  as  the  locale  for  this  year's 
conference.  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  all  of  the  faculty  members  and 
students  from  the  participating  high 
schools  for  undertaking  this  worthwhile 
project.  I  know  it  will  be  most  informa- 
tive and  interesting  for  all  who  attend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the    Boston    Herald,    Apr.    4,    19651 
Newburyport  High  To  Host  East's  Model 
U.N.  Meeting 

Newburyport. — East  Coast  Model  United 
Nations  Conference  will  be  held  at  New- 
buryport High  School  on  Friday  to  Sunday, 
"^th  750  students  and  faculty  members  ex- 
pected to  attend  from  eight  east  coast  States. 

This  will  be  the  Eighth  Annual  East  Coast 
Model    U.N.    Parley.    Principal    Francis    T. 


Bresnahan  of  Newburyport  High  said  the 
school  Is  probably  the  smallest  one  to  host 
the  gathering  and  Newburypwrt  Itself  Is  the 
smallest  place.  But  he  said  wonderful  sup- 
port is  being  given  by  the  community. 

Families  from  Newburyport  and  immediate 
area  responded  fast  to  an  appeal  to  provide 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  lodging,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  breakfasts  for  the 
visitors. 

The  conference  will  be  modeled  after  the 
United  Nations,  with  committees  and  a  plen- 
ary session. 

The  opening  committee  session  will  be  at 
3  p.m.  Friday.  At  the  evening  program,  an 
address  on  "An  African  Looks  at  the  World," 
will  be  given  by  George  C.  Enninful,  bureau 
chief  of  the  Ghana  News  Agency,  the  first 
African  Journalist  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Saturday  night  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory,  Leon  Vokov,  Soviet  affairs  expert  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  will  talk  on  "The  Great 
Schism  Between  Russia  and  China." 

Chris  McGillivary,  senior  at  Newburjrport 
High,  is  secretary  general  of  the  conference. 
Newburyport  will  represent  two  countries, 
Malawi  and  Finland. 

Last  year's  host  school,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.y.,  will  represent  the  Soviet  Union.  First 
choice  of  a  country  goes  to  the  host  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  conference  won't  be  all  serious  busi- 
ness. One  highlight  will  be  a  barbecue  in 
World  War  Memorial  Stadium  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  plenary  session  of  the  model 
General  Assembly  will  be  held  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

Two  schools  not  in  the  conference  were 
given  permission  to  send  observers  who  will 
be  from  "countries  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions." Oxford  Hills  High  School  of  Norway, 
Maine,  will  be  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
Paul  D.  Schrelber  High  School  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.J.,  will  be  the  Palestinian  Govern- 
ment-in-exUe. 

The  States  represented  are  Delaware, 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Some  preparatory  and  private  schools  are 
participants.  Some  Bay  State  schools  in  the 
model  United  Nations  are  Needham  High, 
representing  both  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia; 
Newton  South  High,  Australia;  Weymouth 
High,  Cyprus;  Haverhill  High,  Dominican 
Republic;  Noble  and  Grennough  School, 
Hungary;   Dana  Hall  School,  France. 

Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Laos;  Newton 
High,  Netherlands;  Cardinal  Cushing  Acad- 
emy of  West  Newbury,  Bolivia;  Hingham 
High,  Ghana;  Lawrence  High  of  Falmouth, 
Tanzania  and  Zambia;  Governor  Dummer 
Academy,  Sudan;  Winchester  High,  Tunisia, 


SENATOR  BREWSTER'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  REUN- 
ION OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
6TH  MARINE  DIVISION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  1945,  the  6th  Marine  Division 
landed  at  Green  Beach,  on  Okinawa. 
One  of  our  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  commanded 
a  rifle  platoon  in  the  assault  wave. 

Twenty  years  later,  on  last  Saturday, 
Senator  Brewster  addressed  the  20th 
anniversary  reunion  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the 
6th  Marine  Division,  at  Quantico,  Va. 
Although  many  years  had  passed,  I  think 
it  still  serves  a  useful  purpose  not  only 
to  recount  campaigns  of  World  War  II, 
but  also  to  review  the  status  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  to- 
day. 


Our  distingiiished  colleague.  Senator 
Brewster,  was  the  youngest  commis- 
sioned oflBcer  in  the  entire  Martne  Corps 
in  the  earlier  days  of  World  War  n. 
He  commanded  a  company  in  battle  be- 
fore he  was  21 ;  he  was  wounded  some  six 
or  seven  times  in  four  different  engage- 
ments; he  received  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  second  Purple 
Heart,  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

Senator  Brewster's  words  and  his 
toast  to  Gen.  Lemuel  Shepherd,  then 
the  commanding  general  of  the  6th  Ma- 
rine Division,  and  later  the  Conunandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  have  particular  sig- 
nificance now,  when  two  reinforced  Ma- 
rine battalions  are  committed  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  perhaps  other  Marines  may 
be  on  the  way. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  Sen- 
ator Brewster's  remarks  at  the  20th  an- 
niversary reunion  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the 
6th  Marine  Division.  They  do  credit  to 
our  brave  colleague  and  to  the  morale  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Brewster,  for  6th  Divi- 
sion Reunion,  Quantico,  Va.,  April  3, 
1965 

Gentlemen,  I'm  sure  you  find  It  as  difficult 
as  I  do  to  believe  that  20  years  have  passed 
since  the  memorable  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  out  division  landed  over  Green 
Beach  and  captured  Yontan  Airfield.  It  Is 
with  a  lump  In  my  throat  that  I  recall  the 
events  that  followed  our  landing  as  L  Com- 
pany, 3d  Battalion,  4th  Marines,  moved  up 
the  Ishlkawa.  Ovir  company,  led  by  Capt. 
Nelson  C.  Dale,  moved  at  the  head  of  the 
column  up  a  ravine  west  of  Yontan.  Lt. 
Marvin  Plock  had  the  platoon  on  the  left. 
Lt.  "Swede"  Hedahl  had  the  platoon  on  the 
right,  and  my  platoon  moved  up  the  center. 
I  had  hardly  cleared  the  neck  of  the  ravine 
when  the  whole  hillside  above  erupted  with 
enemy  fire.  Captain  Dale  was  hit  and  mor- 
tally wounded.  "Swede"  Hedahl  was  hit 
and  had  to  be  evacuated.  I  was  hit  twice 
and  found  myself  and  my  platoon  almost 
hopelessly  pinned  down.  Lt.  Maxv  Perskle, 
our  executive  officer,  took  command  of  the 
situation  at  this  point.  "Let's  go,  men." 
With  this  command,  Perskle  battled  his  way 
forward,  using  rifles,  hand  grenades,  flame- 
throwers, and  guts.  Marv's  sudden,  devas- 
tating attack  overran  the  Japanese  position 
and  permitted  what  was  left  of  my  platoon 
to  walk  out  of  a  mighty  tight  spot.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  battle  for  Okinawa, 
a  battle  which  lasted  for  100  days,  a  battle 
which  took  us  from  the  landing  beaches 
opposite  Yontan  to  the  northernmost  tip  of 
the  island. 

From  the  north,  this  tiger's  cub  of  a  divi- 
sion was  called  upon  to  turn  south,  where  It 
fought  across  the  Asa  Gawa  River.  After 
many  days  of  bloody  battle,  it  captured 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  where  we  lost  2,260  officers 
and  men,  killed  or  wounded,  in  a  10-day 
period  of  time.  This  battle  is  already  re- 
corded in  history  alongside  Iwo's  Mount 
Surabachl.  Peleliu's  Bloody  Nose  Ridge, 
Tarawa's  Betio  Beach,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Tenaru,  on  Guadalcanal. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Major 
Courtney,  Rusty  Golar,  "Fighting  Irish" 
Murphy,  and  Lt.  Bob  Nelson,  all  of  whom 
chose  Sugar  Loaf  for  a  valiant  last  stand, 
and  who  gave  their  all  for  corps  and  country 
on  this  hallowed  ground.     From  Sugar  Loaf. 
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the  division  captured  Naha.  made  an  am- 
phibious landing  in  Colonel— about  to  be 
brigadier  general — Metzger's  amphibious  ve- 
hicles, and  captured  Oroku  Peninsula.  Our 
division  ended  the  campaign  by  raising  the 
American  flag  on  the  southern  tip  of 
Okinawa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  place  the 
fighting  6th  Marine  Division  holds  In  history. 
Formed  in  the  field — composed  of  battle- 
tried  veterans,  and  brilliantly  led  by  our  dis- 
tinguished division  commander.  Gen.  Lemuel 
C.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  it  will  hold  a  place,  not  only 
In  history  but  in  our  hearts,  for  all  times. 
As  we  reflect  not  only  on  the  exploits  of  our 
division,  but  on  the  pain,  the  tears,  the  suf- 
fering of  marines  \inder  fire,  as  they  watched 
their  comrades  fall,  die,  with  bodies  shat- 
tered, and  who.  doubtless  wounded  them- 
selves, had  too  much  pride  and  devotion  to 
corps  and  country  to  lay  down  their  rifles 
and  leave  the  battle,  it  is  with  respect  that 
we  pay  tribute  tonight  to  those  men  who  are 
no  longer  with  us  on  this  occasion  of  the 
20th  year  after  our  landing  on  Okinawa. 

We  are  all  quite  familiar  with  our  Marine 
Corps  that  ended  World  War  II  20  years 
ago — the  Marine  Corps  of  which  our  division 
was  a  part.  What  about  the  Marine  Corps 
today?  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
many  of  us  would  like  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened In  these  past  20  years — years  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  in  a  so-called  cold,  or 
limited,  war  environment.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  us  have  wondered  what 
effect.  If  any,  the  age  of  thermonuclear  war- 
fare has  had  on  our  corps.  During  the  next 
few  minutes  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
by  highlighting  the  mission,  organization, 
and  activities  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  role 
of  the  Marine  Corps  today  Is  specified  in  law. 
It  is  charged  with  providing  landing  forces 
of  combined  arms,  both  air  and  ground,  for 
service  with  the  Navy's  fleets.  It  is  also  re- 
quired to  devote  primary  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  tactics,  techniques,  and 
equipment  used  by  any  landing  force  in  an 
amphibious  operation.  In  less  formal  termi- 
nology, its  real  reason  for  being,  then,  is  to 
provide  Marine  air-ground  teams,  capable, 
on  short  notice,  of  being  projected  ashore  at 
any  place — it  is  indeed  a  force-in-readiness — 
ready  to  land  either  by  small  boat  or  hell- 
copter  any  place  in  the  world  today  that  the 
situation  requires. 

To  be  certain  that  It  can  perform  this  task, 
at  any  time,  the  Marine  Corps  believes  in 
deploying  and  training  as  many  of  its  units 
as  far  forward  as  possible. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  composed  of  193,000 
officers  and  men  and  is  exceedingly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  60  percent  of  this  number  are 
serving  in  the  operating  forces,  the  combat 
units  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

There  has  been  only  one  major  organiza- 
tional change  to  the  corps  structure  since 
you  and  I  knew  it  years  ago.  The  major 
combat  force  today  is  the  division /wing 
team — Marine  expeditionary  force  (MEF). 
This  organization  Integrates  a  Marine  divi- 
sion and  Marine  aircraft  wing  under  a  single 
commander.  This  is  in  contrast  to  having 
a  wing  in  support  of  a  division  as  you  and 
I  knew  it  during  World  War  II.  This  means 
that  we  now  have  within  a  Marine  expedi- 
tionary force  a  division  headquarters,  three 
infantry  regiments,  an  artillery  regiment, 
and  necessary  ground  support  units.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  the  integrated  tactical  avia- 
tion elements  required  to  support  a  Marine 
division,  consisting  of  a  wing  headquarters, 
fixed  wing,  helicopter,  and  antiaircraft 
squadrons.  These  provide  offensive  air.  as- 
sault helicopter,  aerial  reconnaissance,  and 
antiaircraft  protection  for  the  force.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  the  capability  today  to 
field  three  such  teams,  together  with  the 
necessary  command  and  support  units.     In 


case  of  all-out  war,  it  will  constitute  a  fourth 
division/wing  team  from  Reserve  units.  Al- 
though the  structiu-e  of  each  division/wing 
team  encompasses  a  force  of  some  38,000 
troops,  and  appears  to  be  large,  the  Marine 
Corps  retains  the  capability  of  task  organiz- 
ing smaller  units  for  specialized  mission.  In 
other  words,  the  corps  has  the  capability  to 
effect  combat  on  a  large  scale,  or  on  a  small 
scale,  as  the  situation  requires. 

I  am  sure -that  many  of  you  have  won- 
dered, as  I  have,  what  effect  the  thermo- 
nuclear capabilities  of  the  major  combatant 
forces  of  the  world  have  had  on  our  corps 
past  and  present.  For  one  thing,  the  corps 
met  the  challenges  of  a  possible  nuclear  war 
by  developing  the  vertical  envelopment  con- 
cept. That  Is  the  use  of  helicopters  to  gain 
greater  dispersion  of  both  ships  and  person- 
nel. We  have  amphibious  assault  ships 
LPHS  (all  helicopter  carriers)  in  the  fleet 
today  that  carry  a  battalion  of  marines  and 
the  helicopters  required  to  land  them.  In 
addition  to  dispersion  and  greater  safety, 
helicopters  permit  our  marines  to  outflank 
obstacles  in  most  instances  rather  than  to 
meet  them  head  on  in  a  frontal  attack  as 
we  had  to  do  so  often  during  World  War  II. 

I  would  say  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  war- 
fare has  created  an  even  greater  need  for 
the  corps  today  than  ever  before.  The  United 
States  must  be  able  to  operate  under  this 
nuclear  umbrella  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions as  they  arise  short  of  all-out  nuclear 
war.  The  deployment  of  Marine  Corps  forces 
since  World  War  II  has  been  designed  to  do 
just  that.  For  example,  the  Marine  Corps 
has  had  a  battalion  landing  team  afloat  In 
the  ships  of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  before  the  Korean  war.  The 
call  for  marines  to  land  at  Inchon  in  1950 
made  it  necessary  for  one  of  these  battalions 
to  proceed  eastward  through  the  Suez  to  Join 
its  parent  regiment  off  the  Korean  coast. 
The  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958  brought  this  seg- 
ment of  the  Marine  Corps  team,  and  others 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  Into 
action.  Last  October,  this  unit  participated 
with  other  stateside  navy  and  Marine  forces, 
and  the  Spanish  Marines,  in  a  major  am- 
phibious exercise  in  Spain. 

In  the  Western  Pacific,  aboard  ships  of  the 
7th  Fleet  Is  another  special  landing  force. 
Its  home  base  is  Okinawa,  and  it  can  be 
rapidly  reinforced  by  other  units  of  the  3d 
Division.  This  has  often  been  required  in 
the  recent  days  of  unrest  in  the  Far  East. 
At  the  request  of  the  Thai  Government,  In 
the  spring  of  1962,  this  afioat  battalion 
landed  in  Thailand,  these  marines  remained 
there  for  several  weeks,  until  national  in- 
tegrity was  no  longer  In  jeopardy,  and  the 
crisis  had  abated.  This  same  force  landed 
two  battalions  in  Vietnam  only  last  month. 

The  third  afloat  unit  is  deployed  in  the 
Caribbean,  ready  on  extremely  short  notice 
to  effect  any  one  of  several  contingency  plans. 
This  battalion  was.  of  course,  one  of  the  first 
to  reach  Guantanamo  in  October  1962. 
Other  potential  troubles  in  any  one  of  sev- 
eral countries  touching  these  waters  keep 
this  unit  at  the  constant  ready. 

The  varied  capabilities  of  today's  Marine 
Corps  team-in-readiness,  as  exemplified  by 
these  particular  units,  give  the  United  States 
a  priceless  strategic  option.  When  trouble  is 
brewing,  a  force  can  be  blended  together  to 
meet  the  threat.  The  amphibious  task  force, 
without  concern  for  overflight  or  base  rights, 
is  a  flexible,  usable  instrument  of  national 
policy,  available  for  quick  reaction  and  pos- 
sible commitment  along  vast  areas  of 
shoreline. 

I  think  we  can  all  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Marine  Corps  posture  is  good  and  its 
readiness  is  excellent.  Even  so  the  corps 
continues  to  train  to  seek  improvements. 
Dtu-ing  the  past  year  air-ground  teams,  to- 


gether with  the  amphibious  forces  of  the 
Navy,  conducted  amphibious  assault  exer- 
cises almost  all  over  the  world — excluding 
only  those  shores  where  they  are  obviously 
not  welcome.  There  exercises  varied  In  size 
from  battalion  landing  teams  to  division- 
wing  teams,  organized  for  the  purpose  into 
a  Marine  expeditionary  force.  One  of  the 
latter,  called  back  pack,  involved  the  third 
MEF,  made  up  of  elements  from  the  3d  Divi- 
sion and  1st  wing.  From  their  home  bases 
in  Okinawa  and  Japan,  these  units  landed 
in  Taiwan  last  March.  Marines  from  the 
east  coast  and  from  the  MED  landed,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  in  Spain,  In  October. 
The  corps  has  just  completed  a  corps-size 
amphibious  landing,  called  Silver  Lance. 
This  exercise  was  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak — former  G-3  of  the 
6th  Marine  Division — who  now  commands 
the  Fleet  Marine  force,  Paclflc.  The  primary 
test  objective  of  this  exercise  was  the  em- 
plojmient  of  Marine  Corps  forces  in  a  coun- 
terlnsurgency  enviroimient. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  largest  operations.  In 
terms  of  time  and  manpower  expended,  has 
been  going  on  in  southeast  Asia  since  April 
1962.  It  was  then  that  the  1st  Marine  Corps 
Helicopter  Squadron  arrived  in  Vietnam  and 
began  providing  support  to  the  South  Viet- 
nam forces,  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Vietcong.  These  marines  and  their  helicop- 
ters have  given  a  means  of  transportation 
that  goes  over  the  Jungle  rather  than 
through  it.  Marine  Corps  helicopter  units 
and  Marine  Corps  advisers  to  Vietnamese 
Marine  and  Army  units  were  joined  In  Febru- 
ary by  Marine  Corps  Hawk  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons, and  again  in  March  two  battalions  of 
Marine  Corps  ground  troops  landed  at 
Danang  in  Vietnam.  Some  people  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  our  Marine  forces  In 
Vietnam  are  for  defensive  purposes  only. 
However,  I  know  of  no  other  means  that 
could  be  more  forceful  in  impact  than  to 
have  U.S.  marines  reinforce  the  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  our  marines  are  continuing 
to  uphold  the  traditions  of  our  corps,  of 
selflessness  and  self-sacrificing  service.  Is  at- 
tested to  by  their  actions  as  exemplified  by 
Major  Koelper,  who,  as  a  military  adviser  to 
the  Vietnamese,  and  while  on  leave  from 
his  front-line  combat  unit,  gave  his  life  to 
aid  In  saving  a  large  number  of  theater  pa- 
trons in  Saigon.  Major  Koelper's  citation, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
posthumously,  reads  as  follows: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  in  connection 
with  the  bombing  of  the  Capitol  Klnh-Do 
Theater  in  Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on 
the  evening  of  February  16,  1964.  Upon  be- 
coming aware  of  a  bomb  being  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  theater.  Major  Koelper,  who 
was  standing  nearby  with  a  companion,  un- 
hesitatingly entered  the  main  area  of  the 
theater  and  shouted  to  the  occupants.  U.S. 
servicemen  and  their  dependents,  to  take 
cover.  This  warning  provided  the  time  for 
numerous  unsuspecting  Individuals  to  ob- 
tain cover  by  lying  between  rows  of  seats. 
Seconds  later  the  bomb  exploded,  fatally 
wounding  Major  Koelper  and  another  per- 
son, and  Injuring  approximately  50  others. 
Through  his  prompt  and  courageous  actions 
in  warning  the  theater  patrons  of  the  ina- 
minent  explosion.  Major  Koelper  undoubtedly 
saved  many  Americans  and  Vietnamese  from 
serious  injury  or  possible  death.  His  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  naval  serv- 
ice." 

You  may  say  this  Is  a  strange  way  to  die 
for  vour  country,  for  an  ideal,  and  yet  Major 
Koeiper  died  for  what  he  believed  in  just 
as  much  as  did  any  American  in  any  war 
In  which  the  Nation  has  been  involved.  The 
attitude  of  Major  Koelper's  wife  is  a  touch- 
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Ing  and  as  heroic  as  his  deed.  She  said,  'If 
my  bu-sband  had  to  die,  I'm  glad  he  died  as 
a  marine  in  the  service  of  his  country  for 
what  he  believed  in." 

In  the  face  of  an  unsettled  world,  with 
crisis  after  crisis  in  Cuba.  Panama,  C3rprus, 
and  Vietnam,  and  in  all  the  shadows  where 
there  lurks  the  ugly  threat  of  communism; 
in  the  face  of  those  who  say  the  vital  values 
have  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap;  to 
those  who  say  that  the  courage  of  our  peo- 
ple— proved  again  and  again  from  Valley 
Forge,  and,  yes,  through  Gettysburg, 
through  the  trenches  in  France,  through  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  through  the  mud  and 
cold  of  Korea — and  now  in  the  pest  holes 
of  Vietnam;  to  those  who  say  that  all  this 
has  been  squandered  in  fear  and  appease- 
ment and  in  international  cowardice — I 
say— That  so  long  as  we  have  men  like  Major 
Koelper  and  people  who  believe  as  his  fam- 
ily does — and  so  long  as  there  are  those  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  act  on  these  be- 
liefs— we  have  nothing  to  fear. 


HARD  CHOICES  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  speech 
delivered  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, in  Dallas,  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs.  In  his 
speech,  entitled  "Hard  Choices  at  the 
UJI.,"  Mr.  Sisco  reminds  us  that  skep- 
tics have  been  predicting  the  failure  of 
the  United  Nations  ever  since  it  was 
founded.  Yet,  that  organization  contin- 
ues to  play  an  indispensable  role  in  world 
peacekeeping  and  economic  develop- 
ment. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  this 
fine  speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hard  Choices  at  the  U.N. 

(Address  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Orga- 
nization Affairs,  at  the  Dallas  Regional 
Foreign  Policy  Conference  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Feb.  27. 
1965) 

I  happen  to  be  married  to  a  Texan,  and  I 
find  she  appreciates  plain  talk.  So  do  I.  So 
I  am  going  to  do  some  plain  talking  about  the 
U.N.  here  today. 

For  weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  re- 
porting on  the  latest  crisis  at  the  U.N.  Just 
last  week  the  114-natlon  General  Assembly 
adjourned  until  September  without  dealing 
with  its  annual  agenda — an  agenda  loaded 
with  new  Issues  and  hardy  perennials.  The 
news  weeklies  and  cartoonists  have  had  time 
to  size  up  the  situation  and  again  raise  the 
question:  Will  the  U.N.  survive? 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  this  question  has 
been  asked  in  the  20-year  history  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  it  won't  be  the  last. 
Just  the  other  night,  for  example.  I  was 
•decking  something  in  the  1948  volume  of 
"Uiiited  States  and  World  Affairs."  published 
wmually  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
^apter  10  was  entitled  "Crisis  at  the  U.N." 
That  was  after  the  first  2  years  of  the  life 
of  the  Organization. 

Since  then  the  United  Nations  has  been 
•anctified  and  buried  more  times  than  any 
inBtltution  in  history.  Somehow  we  Amerl- 
J^ns  seem  to  have  an  affinity  for  character- 
ing problems  as  crises.  At  the  same  time, 
we  tend  to  expect  each  problem  and  crisis 


to  be  resolved  by  some  single  convulsive 
act — a  summit  meeting — some  kind  of  a 
showdown  with  a  yes-or-no,  fish-or-cut-bait 
answer.  We  tend  to  expect  the  U.N.  to  usher 
in  perpetual  peace  or  collapse  to  the  ground. 
We  oversold  the  U.N.  at  its  birth;  and  to- 
day we  tend  to  underestimate  its  resilience 
and  adaptability  as  it  faces  new  problems. 

But  usually  the  world  doesn't  work  that 
way.  The  showdown  doesn't  necessarily 
come.  The  fish-or-cut-bait  situation  does 
not  too  often  arise.  We  keep  saying  that 
this  or  that  situation  can't  continue  any 
longer — and  somehow  it  manages  to  continue 
for  quite  a  bit  longer.  The  U.N.  neither  rises 
to  heights  of  greatness  nor  crumbles  to 
ashes.  In  other  words,  it's  a  political  orga- 
nization. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  United  Nations  has 
faced  a  whole  series  of  external  and  internal 
crises.  It  is  a  refiectlng  of  our  times.  In  one 
way  or  another,  it  has  survived  them  all. 
And  in  the  process  we  have  learned  that 
neither  the  U.N.  nor  any  other  instrument  of 
diplomacy  can  provide  a  quickie  answer  to 
our  international  problems.  The  job  of  peace 
is  a  hard  day-by-day  nuts  and  bolts  process 
that  requires  patience  and  prudence,  firm- 
ness and  resolve. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  deprecate  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  is,  in  fact.  In 
the  throes  of  a  constitutional  crisis.  Criti- 
cal decisions  lie  ahead  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  mere  fact  that  it  has  siirvived 
crises  in  the  past  does  not  in  itself  prove 
that  the  present  issue  will  be  resolved  in  a 
satisfactory  way. 

Obviously  the  United  Nations  could 
falter — could  slip  back  on  the  road  toward  a 
workable  system  of  world  order  which  we 
and  most  of  the  members  have  been  trying 
to  construct  out  of  the  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  and  out  of  the  insti- 
tutional framework  it  established.  This 
would  not  be  in  our  national  interest.  So 
plain  talk  requires  us  to  say  that  the  United 
Nations  is  once  again  In  trouble. 

NOT    A     LIFE-OR-DEATH     ISSXTE 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that 
the  present  crisis  at  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  presently  and  need  not  be  a  llfe-or-death 
affair  for  the  Organization. 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  I  the  League 
of  Nations  was  dead.  Twenty  years  after 
World  War  II  the  U.N.  is  in  difficulty  but  far 
from  dead. 

I  believe  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
it  Is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  lesson 
must  be  constantly  relearned — It  must  be 
niirtured  by  the  day-to-day  effectiveness  of 
the  Organization  or  the  U.N.  may  well  be- 
come less  relevant  to  our  times. 

The  disability  at  the  U.N.  today  is  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  Is  an  Im- 
portant part  but  by  no  means  all  of  the 
Organization. 

The  Security  Council,  which  the  charter 
says  is  the  "primary"  organ  for  dealing  with 
peace  and  security  problems.  Is  still  func- 
tioning. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Council 
had  one  of  its  busiest  years  in  the  life  of  the 
U.N.  in  1964.  In  those  12  months,  it  had 
over  100  meetings,  about  one  for  every  3  days 
in  the  year. 

It  successfully  organized  the  difficult 
peacekeeping  operation  in  Cyprus.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  avoided,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  a  direct  military  confrontation  be- 
tween two  of  our  closest  NATO  allies,  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

The  Security  Council  gave  the  Secretary- 
General  a  mandate  to  assist  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Yemen  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences over  the  Yemen-Aden  border. 

It  sent  a  commission  to  look  Into  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnam  situation. 


It  recently  called  for  a  stop  to  outside  in- 
terference in  the  Congo  and  is  trying  to  help 
promote  a  peaceful  solution  there. 

It  let  some  steam  out  of  the  Kashmir  dis- 
pute and  the  question  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  by  handling  two  new  rounds  in  these 
bitter  disputes. 

Meanwhile,  those  U.N.  soldiers  of  peace  in 
the  blue  berets  are  on  duty  right  now  be- 
tween warring  ethnic  communities  in 
Cyprus — and  on  the  truce  line  in  the  Gaza 
Strip — and  on  the  borders  between  Israel  and 
its  Arab  neighbors — and  in  Kashmir  between 
India  and  Paklstana — and  on  the  armistice 
line  at  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea.  These 
important  field  operations  of  the  U.N.  remain 
largely  unaffected  by  the  U.N.  crisis.  And 
we  can  all  sleep  more  securely  tonight  be- 
cause they  are  there. 

What's  more,  about  80  percent  of  all  the 
personnel  of  the  U.N.  and  its  affiliated  agen- 
cies are  working  In  the  economic  and  social 
and  technical  fields  in  a  range  of  specialized 
agencies  and  commissions  and  projects  in 
over  a  hundred  countries  and  territories. 

Many  of  these  agencies  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  long-term  task  of  helping  the  lesser 
developed  nations  move  toward  modern 
societies — by  surveying  resources,  developing 
teaching  skills,  and  transferring  technology 
and  know-how  in  agriculture,  fishing.  In- 
dustry, transportation,  public  health,  educa- 
tion, administration  and  other  fields. 

And  still  others  are  engaged  in  operations 
and  regulatory  work  which  is  either  done  at 
the  international  level  or  not  at  all — like 
creating  safety  standards  for  international 
aviation  and  allocating  radio  frequencies  for 
International  use — like  the  global  elimination 
of  malaria  and  the  design  of  a  world  weather 
watch. 

However,  the  General  Assembly  sorts  out 
its  present  problems,  these  extensive  parts 
of  the  United  Nations  system  are  going  on 
without  interruption. 

In  an  interdependent  world  in  which 
peace — politically,  economically  and  soci- 
ally— is  indivisible,  such  activities  continue 
to  seri'e  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  An  inactive  Assembly  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  such  activities. 

So  in  plain  fact  the  United  Nations  is  not 
dead.    And  its  demise  is  not  in  our  interest. 

What,  then,  is  going  on? 

A  PERIOD  or  PAUSE 

On  the  surface,  the  crisis  in  the  United 
Nations  is  about  money.  But  only  on  the 
surface.  Arrearages  up  to  $133  million,  of 
which  the  Soviet  Union  owes  $62  million,  are 
nothing  to  be  sneezed  at. 

But  the  issue  is  primarily  political.  It's 
been  our  view,  not  entirely  shared  by  a  nvun- 
ber  of  other  U.N.  members,  that  the  issue  is 
not  primarily  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  Issue  between 
the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  a  few  other 
countries  on  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  who  have  shared  a  general  view 
about  world  order  and  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  In  creating  and  sustaining  a  system 
of  world  order. 

At  first  blush  the  problem  is  as  simple 
as  this: 

1.  The  charter  says  in  perfectly  plain 
language,  in  article  17.  that  "the  expenses  of 
the  Organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  mem- 
bers as  apportioned  by  the  General 
Assembly." 

2.  The  charter  says  in  perfectly  plain 
language,  in  article  19,  that  any  member  more 
than  2  years  in  arrears  in  its  assessments 
"shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly." 

3.  For  several  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
refused  to  pay  for  the  Middle  East  or  the 
Congo  peacekeeping  operations.  Later  the 
Soviets  said  they  did  not  have  to  pay  because 
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peacekeeping  expenses  are  not  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization  and  therefore  the 
Assembly  does  not  have  the  authority  to  levy 
assessments  to  piay  for  them.  Thiis  they 
raised  a  constitutional  issue — a  question  of 
law. 

4.  This  constitutional  question  was  put  to 
the  constitutional  court  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— the  International  Court  of  Justice: 
the  question  was  asked  whether  costs  of 
peacekeeping  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo  were  'expenses  of  the  organization" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  article  17  of  the 
charter?  The  Court  said  yes:  these  peace- 
keeping expenses  are  expenses  of  the  Organi- 
zation within  the  meaning  of  the  charter. 

5.  By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  formally  accepted  the  opinion 
of  the  Court — thus  explicitly  making  the 
statement  of  law  the  policy  of  the  Assembly 
as  well. 

Most  members  who  were  within  the  reach 
of  article  19  accepted  this  and  paid  up  their 
back  a.ssessments — or  at  least  enough  to  re- 
move them  from  the  penalty  of  losing  their 
votes  in  the  Assembly.  But  not  the  Soviet 
bloc,  France,  and  a  very  few  others. 

It  was  up  to  the  General  Assembly  to  decide 
whether  to  apply  the  loss  of  vote  sanction  of 
article  19  against  the  delinquents  or  whether 
to  abandon  the  sanction  and  thus  under- 
mine the  authority  of  its  own  assessment 
function. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  General  As- 
sembly declined  to  do.  The  General  Assem- 
bly decided  not  to  decide — at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

Clearly  the  General  Assembly  did  face  a 
fork  in  the  road.  If  the  Assembly  moved 
down  one  branch  and  applied  article  19  to 
the  delinquents,  two  major  powers  might 
get  up  and  walk  out  of  the  Assembly  with 
unforeseeable  consequences  and  possible 
damage  to  the  Organization.  Looking  down 
this  road,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  a  number 
of  members  did  not  like  what  they  saw  ahead. 

If  the  Assembly  moved  down  the  other 
road  and  set  aside  article  19  to  allow  the 
delinquents  to  vote,  this  would  lindermine 
its  assessment  authority.  Looking  down 
this  road,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  most 
members  did  not  like  what  they  saw  in  that 
direction  either. 

It  was  a  disagreeable,  hard  choice,  like  so 
many  in  International  politics  today.  No 
one  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Assem- 
bly could  face  it  with  any  relish. 

The  Assembly  could  not  bring  Itself  to 
make  a  choice.  It  neither  applied  article  19 
nor  relinquished  it.  It  was  neither  willing 
to  enforce  the  concept  of  collective  financial 
responsibility  in  practice  nor  abandon  It  in 
principle.  While  the  Assembly  retains  its 
residual  right  imder  the  charter  to  organize 
and  finance  peacekeeping  operations,  it  has 
not  been  willing  to  date  to  force  two  major 
powers  to  pay  for  peacekeeping  operations 
which  these  powers  disapprove.  It  did  what 
limited  business  it  could  without  taking  a 
vote.  Then  It  decided  to  put  the  Assembly 
on  Ice  for  the  time  being — to  recess,  to  buy 
more  time  for  further  negotiations. 

So,  the  plain  fact  is  that  there  Is  now 
a  period  of  pause  In  the  afifairs  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  pause  Is  not  a  retreat — nor  yet  an  ad- 
vance. It  is  time — time  that  has  to  be  used 
well  If  It  is  not  going  to  work  against  the 
building  of  an  effective,  operational  United 
Nations.  What  Emerson  said  about  saving 
money  can  be  adapted  to  the  pause  In  the 
U.N.'8  affairs:  "Economy  does  not  consist  In 
saving  the  coal,  but  In  xising  the  time  while 
It  bums." 

SOME    HARD    DECISIONS    ABOUT   CONFLICTINO 
PHINCTPLES 

Yet  the  issue  remains.  Some  time  has  been 
gained  to  work  on  the  critical  constitutional 


and  financial  problems  but  the  shape  of  the 
problem  Is  unchanged. 

Both  sides  of  this  dispute  Insist  that  they 
stand  on  principle.  And  this  is  important 
to  understand  because  the  conflicting  prin- 
ciples Involved  stem  from  conflicting  views 
about  the  United  Nations — which  is  to  say 
conflicting  views  about  the  elements  of  in- 
ternational order. 

The  U.S.  view  Is  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  treaty  obligation  and 
affords  the  framework  for  an  evolving  sys- 
tem of  International  law  and  order  which 
should  be  upheld  and  expanded  by  custom 
and  by  extension  as  world  conditions  permit. 
Our  view  Is  that  while  the  Security  Council 
is  the  primary  organ  for  keeping  the  peace, 
this  overriding  duty  of  the  Organization  must 
not  be  limited  to  occasions  when  unanimity 
prevails  among  the  five  major  powers  and 
that  the  General  Assembly  therefore  must  be 
free  to  exercise  Its  residual  rights  In  the 
peacekeeping  field  in  emergency  situations 
when  the  Security  Council  Is  unable  to  act 
because  of  the  veto.  In  oxu  view,  the  charter 
did  not  intend  to  have  the  veto  inhibit  volun- 
tary peacekeeping  operations  of  the  kind  the 
U.N.  undertook  in  the  Congo  and  In  the  Mid- 
dle East — where  troops  were  supplied  by 
members  voluntarily  and  deployed  on  the 
territory  of  a  member  with  its  consent. 

Our  view  is  that  the  road  to  a  workable 
system  of  world  order  Is  lined  with  interna- 
tional institutions  with  Independent  execu- 
tive capacities  for  carrying  out  operations 
authorized  by  their  memberships  according 
to  their  own  agreed  procedures.  Our  view  is 
that  In  any  healthy  International  institution 
all  the  members  must  be  willing  to  apply 
the  ground  rules — whatever  they  may  be — 
consistently  and  Impartially  to  all. 

The  Soviet  view  is,  and  has  been,  quite 
different.  It  contends  the  United  Nations 
should  act  to  keep  the  peace  only  when  the 
five  major  powers  agree  on  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  It  and  how  to  pay  for  It;  that 
the  Security  Council  therefore  has  exclu- 
sive authority  in  the  peacekeeping  field,  that 
the  function  of  the  General  Assembly  should 
be  limited  to  the  role  of  static  conference 
machinery;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  U.N. 
system  should  do  very  little  by  way  of  op- 
erational programs  or  acquire  executive  ca- 
pacity. 

For  20  years  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
members  have  been  able,  one  way  or  another, 
to  live  with  conflicting  views  and  conflicting 
principles  about  the  proper  role  of  interna- 
tional organization  In  creating  and  maintain- 
ing a  system  of  world  order.  The  Issue  has 
been  circumvented  or  submerged  or  put  off 
during  all  this  time;  now  It  has  been  Joined 
In  a  serious  way. 

If  there  was  only  one  principle  Involved, 
it  wouldn't  be  such  a  difiQcult  problem — but 
then  it  wouldn't  be  world  politics  either. 
But  there  is  another  problem — how  to  recon- 
cile the  almost  sacred  principle  of  one  na- 
tion, one  vote  with  the  earthly  reality  of  vast- 
ly unequal  resources  and  responsibility  for 
what  happens  In  the  world.  As  a  prominent 
statesman  from  a  small  country  said  recent- 
ly, "arithmetic  power  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  actual  power." 

The  United  States  Is  continuing  through- 
out the  entire  U.N.  system  to  seek  ways  to 
assure  that  the  major  supporters  have  a  com- 
parable voice  In  the  management  of  its 
operations,  whether  they  are  political  or  eco- 
nomic In  nature. 

We  have  suggested,  for  example,  that  a 
finance  committee  be  established  by  the  As- 
sembly on  which  the  major  resource  con- 
tributors would  have  a  greater  proportionate 
representation  than  they  have  In  the  As- 
sembly as  a  whole.  Under  this  plan,  the  As- 
sembly could  decide  how  to  apportion  ex- 
penses for  future  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 


tions only  upon  the  recommendation  of  thlj 
committee. 

The  Soviets  have  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept this.  They  continue  to  insist  on  the 
Security  Council's  exclusive  role.  We  can- 
not accept  this  negation  of  the  Assembly's 
power.  The  Assembly's  escape  hatch  must  be 
available  If  the  Council  is  hamstrung  by  the 
Soviet  veto.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim  Is  not 
to  cancel  the  Assembly's  power  but  to  work 
for  procedures  which  will  promote  the  most 
responsible  exercise  of  that  power. 

For  this  reason,  also,  we  welcome  the  ac- 
tion recently  taken  by  the  Assembly  which 
encourages  the  new  U.N.  trade  machinery, 
whose,  job  will  be  to  deal  with  the  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  less-developed  countries,  to  pro- 
ceed by  conciliation  rather  than  by  voting 
on  issues  dividing  advanced  and  newly 
emergent  coiuitries. 

If  used  in  good  faith,  this  procedure  should 
further  the  Interests  of  both  the  advanced 
and  developing  countries.  For  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  new  trade  machinery  will  be 
reconunendatlons  only.  And  It  serves  no- 
body's Interest  to  pass  resolutions  by  a  ma- 
jority of  less-developed  countries  addressed 
to  a  defeated  minority  with  the  real  economic 
power  which  Is  not  prepared  to  carry  them 
out. 

So  in  plain  fact  the  U.N.  Is  faced  with  a 
double  constitutional  problem.  One  Involves 
the  principle  of  collective  financial  respon- 
sibility. The  other  Is  an  apportionment 
problem:  how  nations  with  highly  unequal 
capabilities  for  dealing  with  world  problems 
can  effectively  work  together  on  those  prob- 
lems on  the  basis  of  sovereign  equality. 

In  any  event,  the  General  Assembly  cannot 
stand  forever — or  for  long — at  this  complex 
intersection  looking  at  the  road  signs.  Per- 
haps negotiations  will  show  the  road  to  take. 
For  Its  part,  otu-  Government  stands  ready- 
as  It  has  for  months — to  work  toward  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  of  the  Issue. 

THE    UNITED    NATIONS    IN    TRANSITION 

This  rather  painful  but  professionally  fas- 
cinating exercise  Is  forcing  a  lot  of  i>eople  to 
think  hard  about  the  system  of  world  order 
we  have  been  trying  to  create — about  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  meaning  of  Its 
Charter — and  about  how  well  this  organiza- 
tion has  served  the  fundamental  alms  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  it  was  rushed  Into  the  dan- 
ger spots  to  put  the  lid  on  explosive  conflicts 
as  It  has  begun  to  work  at  the  job  of  knit- 
ting together  the  developed  and  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  In  constructive  and 
common  enterprise,  as  it  has  performed  es- 
sential International  functions  In  an  age 
made  International  by  our  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

And  as  we  ponder  all  this,  let  us  remember 
that  the  United  Nations  system  of  agencies, 
like  national  societies  and  Institutions,  In- 
evitably Is  caught  up  In  a  process  of  tran- 
sition— the  main  question  being  the  direc- 
tion in  which  It  is  going  to  evolve  in  the 
near  futiure. 

Remember,  if  you  will,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  taken  on  unprecedented  tasks— 
and  that  many  of  them  represent  the  most 
difficult  and  Intractable  problems  which  the 
world  has  Inherited  over  centuries  of  less 
than  perfect  management. 

Remember,  if  you  will,  that  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  family  of  agencies  has  for 
20  years  been  in  the  process  of  very  rapid 
and  sustained  growth — an  experience  which 
often  leads  to  periods  of  pause  for  reassess- 
ment and  adjustment. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  United  Nations 
Includes  within  Its  membership  an  extremely 
disparate  range  of  societies — disparate  m 
power  and  wealth — In  size  and  experience- 
in  political,  social,  and  economic  systems— 
m  cultural  heritage  and  the  value  systems 
by  which  they  live.    This  Is  Inevitable  in  a 
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near-universal     organization     and     It     just 
makes  life  that  much  more  difficult  In  It. 

Finally,  remember  that  this  organization  is 
not  a  world  government.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  govenmients  participating  by  con- 
sent. It  can  move  forward  only  as  fast  as 
Its  members  want  It  to  move.  It  can  move 
only  In  the  direction  In  which  its  members 
want  it  to  move. 

So  the  plainest  thing  I  can  say  to  you 
about  the  United  Nations  is  that  it  Is  in  an- 
other crisis;  that  the  stakes  are  Important; 
that  the  General  Assembly  Is  now  In  a  period 
of  self-Imposed  pause;  that  hard  choices  may 
still  have  to  be  made  between  conflicting 
principles;  that  the  organization  Is  some- 
how Involved  In  a  process  of  transition;  and 
that  we  cannot  know  at  this  point  how  fast 
or  in  what  direction  it  will  move  In  the  near 
future  but  the  pace  and  the  direction  will  be 
limited  and  controlled  by  a  will  of  Its 
members. 

It  Is  too  early  to  draw  any  stark  conclu- 
sions. Both  the  overzealous  admirers  and 
critics  of  the  U.N.  tend  to  state  their  con- 
clusions In  boldface  type.  One  group  re- 
gards any  criticism  of  the  U.N.  as  desecration 
of  a  religious  shrine;  the  other  never  falls  to 
point  out  the  yawning  chasm  between  aspira- 
tions and  accomplishments.  Neither  group 
looks  at  the  U.N.  for  what  It  Is — a  reflection 
of  a  turbulent  and  divided  world,  an  arena 
for  the  Interplay  of  national  power  and  na- 
tional Interests. 

We  have  been  the  firmest  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations  because,  whatever  Its 
weaknesses.  It  has  promoted  our  Interests  and 
the  cause  of  peace.  Two  World  Wars,  I  hope, 
have  taught  all  of  iis  that  world  organiza- 
tion Is  a  vital  Imperative.  Peace — political, 
economic,  and  social — Is  too  Interconnected 
to  do  away  with  International  machinery. 
The  problems  are  worldwide.  They  require 
a  worldwide  attack. 

Our  Influence  In  the  U.N.  will  be  exerted 
on  the  side  of  steady  progress  within  the 
framework  of  the  charter — under  a  single  set 
of  ground  rules  impartially  applied — by 
reasonably  orderly  procedures — and  In  the 
direction  of  workable  agencies  with  reliable 
capacity  to  act;  for  this  Is  the  way  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  our  national  Interests,  to 
move  toward  world  order  and  the  world 
peace  which  President  Johnson  has  char- 
acterized as  the  "assignment  of  the  cen- 
tury." 


issue  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  is  "freedom" 
and,  therefore,  we  must  "go  all  out." 


THOUGHTS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Fariborz  S.  Fatemi  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  on  "U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam." 
The  article  was  published  in  the  March 
18  issue  of  the  Wayne  State  University 
newspaper.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  thoughtful  appraisal  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Hope  for  Stalemate  in  Vietnam" — Fatemi 
(By  Fariborz  S.  Fatemi,  professor  of  political 
science) 

(EnrroR's  Note. — The  following  article  on 
Vietnam  Is  the  fourth  In  a  series  prepared  by 
wilverslty  faculty  members.) 

To  those  who  think  that  every  problem  or 
^U  can  be  solved  by  military  solutions  or 
oy  "bombing  our  way  to  peace,"  I  call  atten- 
tion to  Clemenceau's  reputed  statement  that 
'ar  was  too  Important  to  be  left  to  soldiers 
^d  generals. 

I  might  add  that  peace  Is  too  precious  to 
^  left  to  amateur  columnists  and  writers  of 
letters-to-edltors,  who  glibly  tell  us  that  the 


FREEDOM 

Yet,  none  of  these  pundits  have  defined 
their  meaning  of  this  often  ovenised  over- 
abused  word — "freedom."  Do  they  mean 
freedom  in  the  style  of  Governor  Wallace? 
Stalin?     Hitler?     Diem?     Mao?     Etc. 

Has  anyone  ever  polled  the  Vietnamese 
about  their  desires  or  views  on  freedom? 
Or  for  that  matter,  have  they  ever  been 
allowed  to  make  a  free  choice? 

In  fact,  former  President  Elsenhower  tells 
us  In  his  book,  "Mandate  for  Change,"  that 
had  the  Vietnamese  been  given  a  free  choice 
through  elections,  "80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  voted  for  Communist  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader." 

Therefore,  my  advice  to  these  self- 
appointed  "defenders  of  freedom"  Is  what 
Ed  Murrow  used  to  say,  "When  you  are  un- 
sure of  your  facts,  admit  It.  When  you  have 
no  solution  to  offer,  don't  pretend  you  have." 

support 

At  this  juncture,  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
that  I  support  the  administration's  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam  which  to  me  seem  to  be  the 
bringing  about  of  meaningful  negotiations. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  bombings  of  the 
North  can  be  called  an  escalation  of  diplo- 
macy £ind  not  of  the  war.  The  United  States 
Is  forcefully  telling  the  Vletcong,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese  that  they  can- 
not win  this  war  and  the  United  States  will 
not  be  forced  out. 

Our  hope  Is  that  a  stalemate  would  de- 
velop and  then  a  ceasefire  agreement  could 
be  negotiated.  Thereby,  we  would  neither 
have  to  leave  nor  would  we  have  a  face  a 
wider  war. 

DANGERS 

But  these  are  obvious  dangers  Inherent  In 
the  present  course.  First,  the  basic  criteria 
for  a  stalemate  is  stability  in  Saigon,  and  as 
long  as  the  game  of  musical  chairs  continues 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  military  for 
leadership,  there  is  little  hope  that  this  can 
be  accomplished. 

Second,  we  could  be  heading  down  a  one- 
way road  which.  If  followed  to  its  bitter 
end,  could  Involve  the  United  States  in  either 
a  major  war  of  attrition  or  a  nuclear  war 
with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  involvement  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  policymakers — following 
what  Walter  Lippmann  has  called  the  "Dulles 
system  of  Asian  protectorates" — committed 
the  often-made  tragic  mistake  of  subordi- 
nating political  considerations  to  the  mili- 
tary and  their  solutions. 

We  proceeded  quickly  to  solve  the  problems 
of  Vietnam  by  making  the  coimtry  an  armed 
garrison  state  headed  by  the  corrupt,  des- 
potic Diem  and  his  feudallstic  officials  in  the 
countrysttle  who  were  completely  out  of 
touch  with  their  own  people. 

FRENCH 

We  simply  failed  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  French  suffered  their  Dlenblenphu  be- 
cause of  the  corruption  of  their  unpopular 
puppet,  Bao  Del,  and  his  regime. 

The  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
grasp  the  fact  that.  In  Vietnam,  Important 
as  the  military  factors  are,  the  political 
factors  are  even  more  Important  In  the  long 
run.  A  people,  who  fear  and  even  hate  their 
own  government,  will  not  serve  either  their 
government  or  the  free  world  by  battling 
against  communism. 

Indeed,  they  will  not  know  that  the  world 
is  free;  they  will  only  see  that  the  United 
States  has  fastened  a  police  state  upon  them. 

As  the  attacks  at  Plelku,  the  enlisted  men's 
housing  at  Qui  Nhon,  and  Bein  Hoa  Airbase 
2  months  ago  showed,  the  people  In  svir- 
roundlng  areas  either  collaborated  with  the 


Vietcong  or  chose  to  turn  their  backs  on  us 
and  the  Saigon  government. 

great  wealth 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  continue  the 
current  war  effort  Indefinitely  for  our  great 
wealth  will  sustain  us  as  long  as  there  Is 
need,  and  we  can  even  escalate  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain,  that  Is,  unless  a 
stable,  liberal,  and  progressive  government 
can  be  found  which  will  rally  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  behind  it,  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  see  the  end  of  the  war. 

Therefore,  we  seem  to  have  two  options 
available  besides  our  present  efforts  toward 
creating  a  stalemate.  The  first  is  to  strive 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  which  wotild 
guarantee  the  neutralization  of  all  the  area 
and  protect  It  from  a  possible  takeover  after 
our  withdrawal. 

The  French  are  favoring  an  "international 
accord  excluding  all  foreign  Intervention  in 
southeast  Asia." 

naval  power 

They  point  out  the  war  cannot  be  won  no 
matter  how  much  air  and  naval  power  the 
United  States  commits  or  what  reprisals  the 
Chinese  may  take.  This  is  an  internal  war 
that  cannot  be  decided  by  an  outsider, 
whether  it  Is  the  United  States  or  China. 

The  key  argument  against  negotiation  Is 
our  experience  with  the  1954  Geneva  accord. 
For  we  see  neutralization  as  a  cover  plan  for 
the  eventual  takeover  of  the  whole  area  by 
the  Communist  forces  directed  from  Hanoi 
and  China.  This  is  the  so-called  domino 
theory.  But  the  fallacy  of  that  theory  Is 
that  countries  are  not  domlnos. 

regimes 

i 

Given  stable  and  popular  regimes — not 
necessarily  our  client  rulers,  nor  those  of 
Hanoi  or  Pelping,  but  neither  "hostile  to 
Hanoi  or  Peiplng"  or  us,  In  the  words  of  Sen- 
ator Fulbright — the  chances  for  a  reasonajale 
settlement  may  be  good. 

The  other  option  would  be  to  escalate  the 
conflict  by  attacking  North  Vietnam.  But 
no  knowledgeable  person  would  admit  that 
this  would  in  any  way  solve  the  political  and 
insiirrectionary  problems  in  the  South. 

As  a  U.S.  general  recently  said  in  Vietnam, 
"If  we  could  cut  those  supply  lines  from  the 
North,  it  would  help.  But  nobody  pretends 
that  it  would  end  the  war.  This  is  a  war 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  is  here  that  the  war 
has  to  be  decided." 

nuclear   age 

In  the  nuclear  age  a  great  power  demon- 
strates its  greatness  by  restraint,  not  by 
rashness.  Every  strike  and  counterstrike 
vastly  increases  the  danger  to  world  peace. 
It  also  intensifies  the  pressxires  on  Pelping 
and  Moscow  to  become  actively  involved. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Sunday, 
February  14,  said,  "The  United  States  has 
made  its  point  very  forcefully  with  bcmibs 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Its  power  is  In- 
disputable. In  the  light  of  the  strength 
this  country  has  shown.  It  can  now  offer  to 
continue  its  arguments  over  a  conference 
table  where  its  power  will  be  undiminished. 
But  the  outcome  might  then  be  peace  In- 
stead of  war." 


APPOINTMENT  OP  KENNETH  E.  Bk- 
LIEU  AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  NAVY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  E.  BeLleu  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Under  Secretary  BeLieu  is  well  known 
and  genuinely  admired  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  all  others  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him.  As 
his  many  friends  expected,  his  promo- 
tion to  higher  responsibilities  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara 
has  already  resulted  in  further  recogni- 
tion of  the  high  standards  of  leadership 
which  Secretai-y  McNamara  has  brought 
to  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Secretary  McNamara's  wis- 
dom in  promoting  Ken  BeLieu  was  the 
subject  of  the  Hearst  Headline  Services 
article  entitled  "Washington  Parade," 
written  by  Milton  L.  Kaplan,  chief  of 
the  Hearst  Publications,  Washington 
Bureau.  In  this  widely  read  column, 
Mr.  Kaplan  pointed  out  how  Secretary 
BeLieu's  presence  in  this  high  civilian 
position  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  further  evidence  that  Secretary 
McNamara  has,  contrary  to  some  unjus- 
tified criticism,  brought  those  with  com- 
bat experience  into  his  team. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ar- 
ticle and  the  manner  in  which  It  sets 
forth  the  soundness  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's selection  of  Ken  BeLieu  for 
higher  responsibility,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "Navy's 
BeLieu  Knows  War,"  which  was  pub- 
lished on  April  6  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal American,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal-American, 

Tuesday,  Apr.  6.  1965] 

Washington  Par.\de:  Navy's  BeLiett  Knows 

War 

(By  Milton  L.  Kaplan) 

Washington. — The  man  in  civvies  looked 
down  at  the  ensign  in  the  San  Diego  Naval 
Hospital  bed  and  said,  "I  know  exactly  how 
you  feel."  A  look  of  skepticism  crept  over  the 
ensign's  face,  not  surprisingly,  for  he  had  lost 
a  leg  in  a  shipboard  accident  a  few  days 
before. 

"I  know."  said  the  civilian,  "because  I  lost 
my  leg  in  an  explosion  in  Korea." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Kenneth 
E.  BeLieu  leaned  over,  unbuckle  his  right 
leg  and  handed  it  to  the  injured  man.  En- 
sign Leroy  G.  Hudson  examined  the  artificial 
limb,  equipped  with  sock  and  shoe,  grinned 
and  said:  "How  about  that!" 

BeLieu  went  on  to  assure  the  ensign,  "You 
can  do  everything  with  It,  Including  horse- 
back riding,  and  you  aren't  as  susceptible  to 
colds — you  have  only  one  foot  to  get  wet." 

The  land  mine  in  Korea  ended  BeLieu's 
combat  experience — in  the  Army — but  the 
former  Army  colonel  has  proved  that  an 
artificial  leg  is  no  handicap.  At  51  he  has 
Just  been  moved  up  to  the  No.  2  Navy  job, 
Under  Secretary. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  can.  If  he 
chooses,  point  to  BeLieu  to  answer  the  famil- 
iar complaint  that  there  aren't  enough  men 
with  combat  experience  at  the  top  In  the 
Pentagon.  BeLieu's  World  War  II  record 
includes  the  Normandy  landings.  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  the  campaigns  in  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  He  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star,  Purple 
Heart,  and  Croix  de  Guerre  for  gallantry  in 
action. 

The  elevation  of  BeLieu  has  also  helped 
McNamara's  relations  with  Congress,  which 
have  rarely  been  better  than  correct.  BeLieu 
won  wide  respect  on  the  Hill  In  the  career 
he  launched  after  leaving  the  Army  in  1955. 

BeLieu  became  a  staff  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  in  November 
1955   (he  bad  served  as  executive  officer  to 


two  Secretaries  of  the  Army  after  his  Korean 
service).  In  January  1959,  he  was  named 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  whose 
chairman  was  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

BeLieu  also  won  distinction  as  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  preparedness  Investigating  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  With  Johnson  as  chairman  and 
Edwin  L.  Weisl,  New  York  lawyer,  as  chief 
counsel,  the  committee  made  possible  a  cool- 
headed  appraisal  of  American  defenses  at  a 
time  when  cries  of  anguish  were  heard  over 
Soviet  space  achievements. 

In  1961,  BeLieu  was  named  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  installations  and  logis- 
tics. And  after  he  was  sworn  In  recently  as 
Under  Secretary,  he  said,  "I  think  this  is  the 
best  career  ladder  an  Army  type  ever  had." 


FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  support 
S.  1098,  by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  Senator  Magnuson,  in 
which  I  was  joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  diminishing  supply  of  freight  cars 
has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern for  many  years.  Critical  shortages 
of  increased  duration  and  severity  have 
become  almost  commonplace  on  the  na- 
tional transportation  scene.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  the  number  of  freight  cars 
owned  by  class  I  railroads  had  fallen  to 
1,550,477,  a  loss  of  one-quarter  of  a 
million  cars  since  1947.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  end  the  recurring  shortages 
that  have  been  a  national  problem  for 
several  decades,  and  which  have  become 
progressively  worse. 

Critical  shortages  of  freight  cars  have 
occurred  almost  every  year,  especially 
during  peak  loading  periods.  These 
shortages  adversely  affect  the  timber  and 
grain  industries  as  well  as  many  others 
which  are  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  growth 
and  economy.  The  railroads  serving 
these  industries  attempt  to  maintain  ade- 
quate supplies  of  equipped  rolling  stocks, 
but  once  these  equipped  cars  are  6ff-line 
the  owning  roads  have  difficulty  getting 
them  back.  As  a  result  of  this  practice 
the  timber  industry,  for  example,  has 
been  unable  to  avail  itself  of  the  special 
wide-door  freight  cars  that  they  must 
have  to  send  lumber  to  market. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  freight  car 
shortage,  is  the  per  diem  structure  which 
governs  the  use  of  our  Nation's  freight 
car  stock. 

Since  the  average  daily  return  of  a 
freight  car  greatly  exceeds  the  per  diem 
"rental"  charge,  many  roads  have  found 
it  more  economical  to  operate  someone 
else's  equipment  than  to  invest  in  their 
own  stock.  The  provisions  of  S.  1098 
would  authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  set  per  diem  rates  at 
levels  that  in  the  Commission's  judgment 
will  encourage  the  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, and  efficiency  of  an  adequate 
freight  car  fleet. 

It  is  essential  that  the  freight  car  fleet 
be  increased.  The  supply  has  dimin- 
ished to  the  level  that  when  freight  cars 
are  sent  to  one  area  to  alleviate  a  short- 
age, it  creates  a  shortage  in  another  area. 
Greater  car  utilization  is  certainly  de- 
sired, but  no  matter  how  efficient  it  be- 


comes, it  cannot  offset  the  present  short- 
age in  the  number  of  cars.  Thus,  there 
must  be  an  economic  incentive  for  pur- 
chasing new  cars.  S.  1098  would  pro- 
vide this  incentive. 

Many  Oregon  lumbermen  and  lumber 
shippers  have  communicated  with  me 
indicating  that  the  car  shortage  this 
year  is  particularly  acute.  The  lumber 
industry  of  my  State  was  hurt  enor- 
mously by  the  catastrophic  floods  of  De- 
cember 1964  and  January  1965.  The 
railroad  car  shortage  adds  tremendously 
to  the  burdens  of  an  industry  that  is  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  disasters  in  decades. 

S.  1098  has  my  enthusiastic  support 
and  I  hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  before 
our  freight  car  shortage  becomes  woi*se. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  major  disaster  which  is  now  develop- 
ing in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  in  sur- 
rounding States. 

Heavy  snow  on  top  of  a  very  heavy 
frost  penetration  has  caused  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  substantial  water  pack  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Recent  heavy 
precipitation  with  more  forecast  today 
and  tomorrow,  coupled  with  high  tem- 
peratures, has  caused  an  advanced  run- 
off and  breakup  of  ice  in  our  major  riv- 
ers, the  Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi. 
Indications  now  are  that  the  record  high 
water  of  1952  will  be  equaled  or  exceeded 
throughout  much  of  the  Stats.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Minnesota  River  near  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  is  expected  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum flood  stage  of  over  30  feet.  Normal 
flood  stage  in  Mankato  is  18  feet.  The 
highest  stage  ever  recorded  at  Mankato 
was  29.9  feet  in  1881  and  more  recently 
in  April  1952,  at  26.2  feet. 

At  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  our  capital  city, 
predictions  are  that  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er will  crest  as  high  as  27  feet  or  higher 
on  the  16th  of  April.  The  highest  previ- 
ous stage  at  St.  Paul  was  22  feet  in  April 
of  1952.  Five  feet  over  this  record  stage 
of  22  feet  would  very  likely  result  in 
tremendous  damage  and  severe  flooding 
in  the  St.  Paul  area,  and  especially  in 
South  St.  Paul's  stockyards  and  packing 
plants. 

Other  rivers  in  central,  west  central, 
and  southern  Minnesota,  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
will  also  be  cresting  at  record  propor- 
tions. 

The  warning  signs  of  this  impending 
disaster  were  clear  to  me  several  weeks 
ago.  Knowing  as  we  did  that  normal 
higher  temperatures  and  spring  rains 
could  cause  severe  flooding.  Senator 
McCarthy  and  I  called  together  repre- 
sentatives of  several  Federal  agencies  to 
discuss  their  activities  in  preparation  for 
the  potential  danger  from  floods.  Agen- 
cies represented  in  my  office  at  that  time 
were  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
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Bed  Cross.  High  level  officials  of  those 
agencies  gave  us  detailed  reports  on 
preparations,  personnel  already  in  Min- 
nesota, and  assistance  available  through 
particular  laws  governing  their  opera- 
tions. We  expressed  to  the  representa- 
tives at  that  meeting  our  very  deep  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  those  residents 
in  the  threatened  areas  and  received 
assurances  that  all  possible  preparations 
were  being  made. 

Although  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
damage  and  the  toll  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty and  human  suffering  is  not  known 
and  cannot  be  known  now,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  high  water  v^all  constitute 
a  severe  blow  to  the  economic  and  physi- 
cal health  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  other  Midwestern  States. 

I  have  today  sent  wires  to  officials  in 
every  Government  agency  which  is  au- 
thorized or  obligated  to  render  assistance 
in  cases  such  as  this.  I  have  asked  them 
to  redouble  their  efforts  and  to  make 
every  resource  available  to  State  and 
oflBcials  to  combat  rising  waters.  I  have 
also  asked  them  to  review  their  budget 
requests  to  insure  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  available  to  assist  in  the  economic 


and  physical  rehabilitation  of  affected 
areas  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
other  Midwestern  States.  I  have  indi- 
cated, too,  that  the  resources  of  my  office 
are  available  to  them  for  whatever  as- 
sistance they  might  need  in  this  matter. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  are  going  to  be 
anxious  to  render  assistance  to  the  be- 
leaguered people  of  our  States.  Such 
assistance  may  be  necessary  in  the  very 
near  future.  It  may  very  well  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  Senate  for  emergency 
remedial  legislation  or  for  authorization 
of  additional  Federal  funds  to  rehabili- 
tate the  State  once  the  waters  have  re- 
ceded. This  has  been  done  in  the  recent 
Alaskan  disasters,  and  aid  is  being  asked 
for  the  recent  damaging  floods  that  oc- 
curred in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, California,  and  Idaho. 

I  have  attached  two  Weather  Bureau 
repyorts  indicating  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis.  They  show  clearly  that  predicted 
crests  will  equal  or  exceed  those  expe- 
rienced in  the  1952  floods. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Latest  report  from  the  Weather  Bureau  based 
on  a  30-foot  forecast  for  Mankato,  April 
10,  dovynstream 


Location 

Flood 
stage 

Crest 
forecast 

1952  high 
water 

Carver 

Chaska 

Savage 

Mendota 

18  feet 

do 

698  (sea 
level  ad- 
justed 
figure) 

699    

32.01  (Apr.  14). 
32  (Apr.  14)... 
718  (Apr.  15).. 

716  (Apr.  16).. 

28.3 

29.1 

714.2 

712.4 

Forecast  elevation  of  the  expected  water  sur- 
face at  points  along  the  Minnesota  River 
Valley  downwash  for  Mankato  based  on 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


Location 

Flood  crest 

1952  high 
water 

St.  Peter... 

761.0 
746.5 
739.0 
733.0 
728.5 
719.0 

752.  S 

Le  Sueur 

742.5 

Henderson 

734.6 

Blakely i .— 

728.5 

Belle  Plalne 

724.0 

Shakoipee 

716.0 

River  and  flood  conditions  in  Ike  upper  Mississippi  Basin,  including  forecast  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau 


River 


Minnesota.. 
Chippewa.. 
Cedar 

Do 

Iowa 

Des  Moines. 

Do 

Mis.'sissippi. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 


Station 


Mankato 

Durand 

Waterloo.. 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Wajx^Uo 

Des  Moines... 

Tracy.- 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Red  Wing 

La  Crosse 

Dubuque 

Davenport 

Keokuk 


State 


Minnesota. 
Wisconsin.. 

Iowa 

do 

do 


.do 

.do 

Minnesota. 
do 


do 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

do 

do 


I>atest  report 


Stage 


27.82 
12.0 
21.6 
14.4 

(») 

26.7 

21.7 

6.5 

7.5 

8.3 

11.4 

12.6 

11.5 

14.7 


Day 


8th'-. 
8th.- 
8th... 
8th... 
P) 
9th... 
9th... 
9th-.. 
9th... 
8th..- 
8th..- 
8th..- 
8th... 
8th-.. 


Flood 
stage,  feet 


Forecast  cre.st 


Stage 


19 
11 
15 
13 
10 
23 
14 
16 
14 
14 
12 
17 
15 
16 


30.0 
14.5 
S21.6 
20.0 
18.0 
27.5 
22.0 
21.0 
27.0 
18.5 
17.5 
24.0 
19.5 
19.0 


Day 


10th 
13th 
8th.. 
10th. 
13th. 
10th. 
nth. 
15th. 
16th. 
19th 
22d.. 
24th 
26th 
14th 


Previous  record 


Flood  stage 


29.9 

18.4 

21.9 

20.1 

17.02 

30.16 

26.5 

19.5 

22.02 

16.85 

16.5 

22.70 

20.9 

21.86 


Year 


1881 
1884 
1961 
1929 
1960 
1954 
1947 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1880 
1952 
1868 
1960 


'  Evening. 

'  Estimated  observed  crest. 


•  No  recent  report. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
David  Lawrence,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  has 
been  forthright  in  his  criticism  of  the 
administration's  so-called  voting  rights 
bill.  As  do  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  many  legal  authorities  through- 
out the,  Nation,  he  recognizes  this  pro- 
posed bill  as  totally  unnecessary  and 
blatantly  unconstitutional,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

In  the  April  12  issue  of  his  magazine, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  drawing  from  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
Charles  A.  Bloch,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  a  well- 
known  constitutional  authority,  correct- 
ly referred  to  the  bill  as  a  measure  de- 
signed to  "lynch  the  States."  And  the 
way  the  bill  is  now  drawn,  that  is  exact- 
ly what  it  constitutes.  It  is  directed 
against  carefully  selected  States  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Contrary  to  the 
American  system  of  jurisprudence,  it  de- 
clares these  States  guilty  until  proven 
innocent.  It  takes  from  these  States 
their  constitutional  right  to  administer 
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literacy  tests  and  other  standards  to 
prospective  voters  without  any  findings 
of  fact  that  these  tests  and  standards 
have  been  administered  in  a  discrimina- 
tory fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lawrence's  splendid  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  12, 
1965] 
Lynching  the  States 
'         (By  David  Lawrence) 

Senator  Sam  J.  Esvin,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  a  former  associate  Jtistice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  his  State,  was  interro- 
gating Charles  A.  Bloch,  a  noted  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  29,  Mr.  Bloch,  who 
was  testifying  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
voting  law,  was  asked  the  following  question 
by  Senator  Ervin: 

"Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  The 
only  reason  we  hear  for  this  bill,  which 
would  nullify  or  suspend  section  2  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment   and   the   provision    reserving   to   the 


States  the  rights  not  vested  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  Is  that  it  requires 
time  to  litigate  a  case  in  court. 

"I  will  ask  you  if  that  Is  not  exactly  the 
same  argument,  or  rather,  the  same  justifi- 
cation, a  mob  uses  when  it  lynches  a  man? 
It  says,  'We  know  this  man  is  guilty,  and 
we're  not  going  to  waste  any  time  trying 
him,  because  it  will  take  some  time.'  Is 
that  not  exactly  the  argument  of  a  mob?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Bloch.  "This  ought  to 
be  called  a  State  lynching  law,  a  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  lynching  of  certain  States.  And 
that  is  what  it  does." 

Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  a  statement  on  April  2,  pointed  out 
that  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  recently 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  follows: 

"The  judicial  process,  upon  which  all  ex- 
isting remedies  depend,  is  institutionally 
inadequate  to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  social  and  political  structure." 

Like  the  Court-packing  scheme  of  1937, 
the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  seeks 
to  do  indirectly  what  cannot  be  done  di- 
rectly. It  would  bypass  the  customary  judi- 
cial process  of  proving  guilt  and  then  impos- 
ing punishment,  and  would  set  up  instead  a 
blanket  indictment  and  punish  certain  States 
on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  formula  of  pre- 
sumptive guilt. 
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Today  a  large  majority  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  which  flagrantly  violates  the  Ckjn- 
stltution  In  many  respects.  For  the  pro- 
posed measure  does  not  apply  uniformly  to 
aU  States  of  the  Union.  It  selects  certain 
States  and  uses  arbitrary  yardsticks  to  pun- 
ish such  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

Thus,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  able 
to  abolish  literacy  tests  in  States  or  localities 
in  which  less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  population  was  registered  or  voted  in  the 
1964  election.  But  the  mere  fact  that  there 
was  such  a  voting  or  registration  percentage 
does  not  constitute  any  proof  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  administration's  proposed  law  also  vio- 
lates the  long-established  doctrine  that  a 
statute  passed  by  a  State  is  presumed  to  be 
constitutional  until  its  enforcement  is  tested 
in  the  courts.  States  and  counties  which 
fall  within  the  50  percent  category  of  voters 
and  have  literacy  or  other  tests  would  in  the 
future  have  to  go  to  a  special  court  to  get 
approval  of  any  new  voter-qualiflcation  law 
before  it  may  be  enforced.  This  procedure 
is  unique  in  legal  history  and  disregards  the 
constitutional  principle  that  the  courts  can 
decide  only  actual  cases  or  controversies  aris- 
ing under  specific  laws. 

The  bill,  moreover,  permits — without  a 
hearing — an  arbitrary  withdrawal  from  the 
citizen  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  thus  breaks 
down  what  Is  known  as  "due  process  of  law." 
A  person  might  have  been  111  or  out  of  the 
country  and  yet.  In  certain  States,  he  could 
lose  his  right  to  vote  if  he  hasn't  voted  once 
in  3  years. 

If  the  new  bill  becomes  law,  an  illiterate 
in  one  State  could  be  permitted  to  register 
and  vote,  while  In  another  State  an  Illiterate 
could  not. 

Under  the  American  system  of  law,  a  per- 
son Is  presumed  Innocent  until  proved  guilty 
by  a  court  or  Jury.  But  under  the  new  bill, 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  have  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  denial  of  voting 
rights  before  imposing  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  The  State  or  its  subdivisions  would 
instead  have  to  prove  before  a  special  court 
In  the  District  of  Colimibla  that.  In  the 
previous  10  years,  there  had  not  been  a 
single  Instance  of  abridgment  or  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  reasons  of  race  or  color — 
something  that  would  be  virtually  Impossible 
to  prove  anywhere. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  to  the 
States  the  right  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions. It  does  not  grant  to  Congress  any 
power  to  disregard  other  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution Just  because  the  15th  amendment 
says  that  no  State  shall  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  declare  unconsti- 
tutional State  laws  which  violate  this  provi- 
sion. The  courts  can  punish  officials  who 
administer  voting  laws  on  the  basis  of  racial 
discrimination.  But  can  Congress  abolish 
State  laws  which  are  constitutional  on  their 
face? 

So  the  whole  procedure  Is  a  roundabout 
way  to  avoid  customary  Judicial  processes. 
Instead,  certain  States  in  the  Union,  ad- 
judged In  advance  to  be  guilty,  must  be 
punished  according  to  capricious  devices. 

This  is  trtily  a  system  of  "lynching"  the 
States. 


TAMPERING  WITH  MEDICARE 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  a 
very  significant  vote  was  taken  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  approving  the 
medicare  bill.  An  outstanding  editorial 
on  the  subject  was  recently  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  6, 

19651 

Tampering  With  Medicare 

The  health  care  plan  approved  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  same  broad  support 
In  the  Senate  that  It  undoubtedly  will  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  There  should  be 
debate,  however,  on  what  Senator  Douglas 
of  Illinois  rightly  calls  "a  most  serious  and 
significant  defect." 

Mr.  Douglas  finds  the  bill  generally  sound. 
But  he  Is  concerned  about  the  Implications 
of  a  provision  that  would  exclude  from  the 
basic  "medicare"  portion  of  the  plan  the  costs 
of  hospital  services  of  radiologists,  patholo- 
gists, anesthesiologists  and  physlatrists  (doc- 
tors specializing  in  rehabilitation  therapy). 
These  costs  could  amount  to  half  of  a  pa- 
tient's hospital  bin. 

Although  these  services  are  traditionally 
hospital  charges,  the  new  bill  would  provide 
for  their  payment  only  \inder  its  proposed 
voluntary  medical  Insurance  coverage,  and 
only  In  part.  And  only  If  a  specific  fee  was 
charged  by  the  doctor  Involved,  rather  than 
allowing  the  hospital  to  Include  the  fee  In  its 
bill.  As  the  Senator  observes,  neither  Blue 
Cross  nor  any  other  public  or  private  hospital 
Instu-ance  program  makes  such  a  misleading, 
and  potentially  costly,  distinction. 

Pressure  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  national  "spokesmen"  for  these 
specialties  is  evident.  They  have  long  been 
rankled  by  the  fact  that  such  specialists 
usually  have  contractual  arrangements  with 
hospitals  or  are  salaried.  In  effect,  this  Is  an 
attempt  to  use  health  care  legislation  to  com- 
pel them  to  enter  private  practice,  as  that 
term  is  defined  by  doctors  not  yet  reconciled 
to  closer  association  with  hospitals. 

So  far,  the  majority  of  doctors  engaged  In 
these  four  ^clalties  have  not  voiced  undue 
dissatisfaction  with  their  present  situation. 
Only  about  1,550  of  the  7.300  specialists  In 
pathology,  for  example,  are  in  private  prac- 
tice.    Another  1,800  are  still  trainees. 

Where  hospitals  provide  the  services  of  the 
four  specialties,  the  costs  ought  to  be  reim- 
bursable to  the  hospital  under  the  "medicare" 
portion  of  the  plan.  Where  specialists  bill 
patients  directly,  the  charge  might  be  cov- 
ered by  the  voluntary  Insurance  portion. 
Each  doctor  should  remain  free  to  choose 
how  he  prefers  to  practice  medicine.  The 
Nation's  elderly  are  entitled  to  continua- 
tion of  the  costs  and  full  coverage  this  choice 
has  produced  in  the  past. 


THE  PUBLIC  CAREER  OP 
CLAIR  ENGLE 

lilr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  career  of  Clair  Engle  was.  even 
thopgh  he  was  still  a  young  man,  a  very 
long  and  impressive  one.  Like  most  suc- 
cessful public  figures,  he  has  held  elec- 
tive and  appointive  office  from  the  local 
to  the  national  levels— and,  without  ex- 
ception, he  held  each  of  them  with 
distinction. 

It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  the  con- 
fidence and  high  regard  his  constituents 
had  for  him  was  not  misplaced,  but, 
rather,  was  the  stimulus  for  him  to  great 
and  effective  service  in  their  behalf. 

Clair  Engle  and  I  were  often  together 
after  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1950.  We  were  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  were  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  on  the  same  day — Novem- 
ber 4.  1958. 


Coming  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time, 
we  served  together  on  three  commit- 
tees— Commerce,  Small  Business,  and 
Aging.  Our  offices  were  directly  across 
the  hall  from  each  other,  so  there  was 
abundant  opportunity  for  us  to  visit  in- 
formally together. 

These  various  incidents  permitted  me 
often  to  work  very  closely  with  Senator 
Engle  and  to  get  to  know  him.  While  we 
sat  on  "opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,"  as  it 
were,  we  were  often  supporting  the  same 
side  of  a  question.  That  for  me,  Mr. 
President,  was  always  a  rewarding 
experience. 

This  long  and  close  association  gave 
to  me  a  great  respect  for  the  jbility  of 
Senator  Engle,  occasion  to  observe  the 
gentlemanly  qualities  of  Mr.  Engle,  and 
an  opportunity  to  regard  Clair  Engle  as 
a  friend. 

THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Louisville  Times  carried 
an  editorial  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  editorial  discusses  early  indica- 
tions that  President  Johnson's  efforts  to 
solve  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
are  meeting  with  success.  The  editorial 
comments  specifically  on  the  President's 
request  that  American  businessmen  and 
bankers  cut  drastically  their  rate  of  in- 
vestment and  loans  in  economically  de- 
veloped nations.  It  is  most  encouraging 
to  read  of  the  response  of  American  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers.  It  seems  that  the 
President  has  taken  a  very  sotmd  step  in 
meeting  this  problem  which  concerns  all 
of  us  deeply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  Apr.  5.  1965) 
What!  A  Dollar  Gap  Again? 

President  Johnson'  program  for  dealing 
with  America's  balance-of-payments  problem 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  "voluntary" 
compliance  by  American  businessmen  and 
bankers.  Specifically,  they  have  been  asked 
by  Washln^n  to  cut  drastically  their  rate 
of  Investment  and  loans  In  economically  de- 
veloped nations.  If  these  "voluntary"  meas- 
ures failed.  Johnson  hinted.  Involuntary  ones 
would  be  tried. 

From  the  beginning,  there  has  been  a  de- 
bate whether  the  administration  was  wise  in 
asking  for  little  more  than  the  free  coopera- 
tion of  business  and  finance.  Some  observers 
feared  the  voluntary  feature  might  boomer- 
ang by  causing  some  businesses  to  invest 
heavily  abroad,  even  more  heavily  than  they 
had  planned,  for  fear  such  investments  might 
soon  be  forbidden.  This  paper  shared  that 
concern. 

Along  the  same  line,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth  of  Harvard,  former  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia and  frequent  economic  adviser  to  Preel- 
deiit  Kennedy,  called  the  voluntary  program 
"the  normal  reaction  of  those  who  hope  that 
nothing  will  be  done"  and  said  it  would  pe- 
nalize the  conscientious  businessman  and 
banker  who  complied  with  the  request. 

It  is  far,  far  too  early  in  the  game  to  be 
sure  yet  which  side  Is  correct.  But  up  to 
this  point.  It  would  seem  that  the  voluntary 
program  Is  doing  the  Job.    In  fact.  It  is  work- 
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mg  so  weU  that  some  Europeans  are  becom- 
^  restive.  A  story  from  Paris  a  couple  of 
«?eks  ago  reported  that  Les  Echos,  the 
French  Wall  Street  Jovimal,  "complained 
that  there  is  now  danger  of  a  dollar  gap  or 
shortage  that  could  cause  deflation  in  Eu- 

"'m  a  meeting  In  Paris  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment the  other  day,  several  European  finan- 
cial officials  told  Frederick  Demlng,  American 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  they  had 
misjudged  the  power  of  President  Johnson's 

appeal. 

A  few  days  ago  Robert  Heller,  of  the  Lon- 
don Observer  wrote : 

•Europe's  insistent,  thoughtless  pressure 
on  the  United  States  to  eliminate  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  is  already  back- 
firing more  dangerously  and  more  speedily 
than  most  people  in  Britain  and  the  Common 
Market  expected.  The  Americans'  ability  to 
put  their  payments  In  order,  at  least  In  the 
short  term,  has  been  grossly  underestimated. 
So  has  the  impact  of  this  change  from  large 
deficit  to  near  surplus  on  the  European  econ- 
omies themselves. 

"President  Johnson's  White  House  chats 
with  bankers  and  business  leaders  are  al- 
ready having  a  quite  dramatic  Impact  for  a 
simple  reason.  A  relatively  small  number  of 
American  corporations  Is  responsible  for  a 
huge  proportion  of  (American  investment 
and  lending  abroad) .  And  these  corpora- 
tions are  naturally  most  responsive  to  John- 
sonian suggestion  and  gentle  arm-twisting." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  not  all  this  im- 
provement in  the  dollar's  position  in  Europe 
has  resulted  from  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  program.  On  the  contrary.  Heller  re- 
ports: "In  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  year,  be- 
fore Mr.  Johnson  got  hold  of  their  arms,  U.S. 
corporation  executives  may  have  hastily  sent 
a  staggering  $2  billion  abroad  in  prudent 
anticipation." 

Since  then,  the  flow  of  dollars  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
Europe  has  been  increased. 

Again,  it  must  be  stressed  that  it  Is  early 
In  the  game.  There  is  no  assurance  that  any 
long-term  solution,  let  alone  a  permament 
one.  to  the  balance-of-pajrments  problem 
has  been  found.  But  for  the  time  being  at 
least  we  are  ahead  of  the  game. 


FAREWELL  SPEECH  OF  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  TREASURY  DOUGLAS 
DILLON 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  very  widespread  agreement  that  Doug- 
las Dillon,  who  has  just  retired  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  able  persons  ever 
to  hold  that  office.  Moreover,  his  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  over  the  last 
4  years  can  properly  be  characterized  as 
extremely  successful. 

On  March  26,  Secretary  Dillon  made 
his  last  public  speech  as  Secretary,  be- 
fore the  American  Bankers  Association 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  views 
he  expressed  in  that  remarkable  address 
support  both  sound  and  equitable  poli- 
cies. For  example,  he  effectively  dis- 
pelled the  notion  not  only  of  an  annually 
balanced  budget,  but  also  of  the  alleged 
necessity  that  it  be  balanced  every  few 
years.  He  dealt  frankly  with  the  need 
for  rising  public  expenditures.  Most  im- 
pressively, he  argued  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  equity 
in  our  policies,  both  "vertical"  and 
"horizontal." 

His  statement  on  fair  treatment  of 
lower  income  taxpayers  deserves  notice. 


He  pointed  out — although  it  may  be  sur- 
prising to  some  persons — that  "the  fact 
is  that,  over  time,  the  income  tax  bite 
increases  more  at  low  levels  than  it  does 
at  high  levels."  He  asked  that  we  give 
serious  thought  to  the  structure  of  our 
tax  system  at  the  lower  income  levels. 
We  very  much  need  to  do  this;  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  recommendation 
from  probably  the  most  respected  source 
from  which  it  could  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Dillon's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record;  and  I  commend  it  to  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Before   the   American   Bankers   Association 
Symposium  on  Federal  taxation  at  the  May- 
flower  Hotel,   Washington,   D.C,  Mar.   26, 
1965) 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  make  this,  my 
last  public  speech  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, before  a  group  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic Issues  over  the  past  4  years. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  during  those 
years,  I  would  like  to  consider  a  few  of  the 
problems  and  pro.spects  that  may  He  ahead. 

BXTDGETARY    POLICY 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  despite  our  better 
understanding  of  economic  realities,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  over  the  next  few  years 
will  continue  to  center  around  the  question 
of  budget  deficits  and  balanced  budgets. 
There  are  still  many  who  hold  that  the  budg- 
et should  be  balanced  every  year  or  at  least 
over  some  very  short  period  of  years — no 
matter  what  the  circumstances.  This  view 
usually  assumes  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
entirely  neutral  In  Its  economic  impact,  nei- 
ther Inflationary  nor  deflationary,  and  thus 
has  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  private  econ- 
omy. 

But  when  we  examine  the  facts  a  little 
more  carefully,  we  discover  that  some  taxes 
are  more  deflationary  than  others  and  that 
some  expenditures  are  less  inflationary  than 
others — that  our  economic  performance  is  af- 
fected by  the  structure  of  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures as  well  as  by  their  level. 

When  we  scrutinize  the  administrative 
budget — which  is  the  budget  that  most  peo- 
ple want  to  balance — we  find  a  whole  host 
of  disparate  items.  In  that  budget,  a  loan 
is  treated  as  an  expendi'ture  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  wages  paid,  and  the  repay- 
ment of  a  debt  to  the  Federal  Government 
is  treated  as  a  revenue  receipt  just  as  if  it 
were  a  tax  collection.  It  would  certainly 
be  surprising  if  the  achievement  of  balance 
between  the  so-called  expenditures  and  the 
so-called  revenues  of  such  a  budget  turned 
out  to  have  a  neutral  effect  upon  the  private 
economy. 

A  far  more  realistic  approach  to  budget- 
making  Is  to  consider  first  the  essential  needs 
that  must  be  met  by  Federal  expenditures. 
We  can  then  estimate  the  Impact  of  these 
expenditures  on  the  economy  in  the  light  of 
foreseeable  revenues.  Finally,  after  con- 
sidering the  economic  outlook,  we  can  make 
whatever  adjustments  appear  necessary  and 
so  put  together  a  budget  that  both  meets 
essential  national  needs  and  produces  an 
economic  Impact  appropriate  to  existing  con- 
ditions. 

In  1963,  for  example,  when  we  first  pro- 
posed the  tax  cut,  and  again  in  early  1964, 
when  it  was  about  to  go  into  effect,  our 
budgets  reflected  the  imperative  need  for  re- 
straint In  public  expenditures  at  a  time  when 
we  were  giving  expendlttires  in  the  private 


sector  of  our  economy  so  large  a  stimulus 
through  tax  reduction. 

And  in  his  budget  message  of  this  year. 
President  Johnson  recognized  that.  If  we 
are  to  continue  our  steady  progress  toward 
the  twin  goals  of  full  employment  and  bal- 
anced budgets,  we  must  move  carefully. 
Thus,  while  the  projected  deficit  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966  was  «1  billion  less  than 
that  projected  for  fiscal  1965,  the  President 
found  room  to  Include  a  prudent  amount  of 
excise  tax  reduction  designed  not  only  to 
remove  Inequities  but  also  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  o\ir  economy. 

This  approach  means,  as  President  John- 
son has  amply  demonstrated,  that,  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  must  provide  for  essen- 
tial national  needs,  whether  they  be  eco- 
nomic, social  or  defense,  we  must  also  rigor- 
ously, even  ruthlessly,  seek  out  and  eliminate 
waste  and  inefficiency  wherever  we  find  them. 

We  see  the  success  of  this  approach  in  the 
fact  that,  over  the  past  4  years,  we  have 
achieved  a  substantial  Improvement  in  our 
employment  situation  at  the  same  time  that 
we  have  compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
price  stability — a  record  which  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  steadily 
rising  prices  in  other  leading  industrial  na- 
tions. 

A  proper  concern  for  the  level  of  employ- 
ment and  for  the  requirements  of  the  econ- 
omy need  not  lead  to  continuing  deficits.  If 
we  can  keep  our  economy  moving  steadily 
ahead,  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  even  after 
allowing  for  Increases  in  budget  expenditures 
of  about  $3  billion  a  year  to  foresee  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  1968,  jiist  3  years 
from  now. 

In  evaluating  budget  policy — past,  present, 
and  future — we  must  always  bear  In  mind 
that  our  stubborn  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems force  us  to  rely  less  on  monetary  ixjllcy 
and  more  on  fiscal  policy  In  fostering  eco- 
nomic growth.  As  you  know,  we  are  now 
well  launched  upon  a  program  to  bring  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits  to  a  swift  and 
sure  end.  But  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  success  of  that  program  wlU  permit  us 
to  shift  more  of  the  burden  of  sustaining 
domestic  economic  advance  to  monetary  pol- 
icy. High  Interest  rates  abroad  and  other 
structural  Imbalances  In  the  world's  capital 
markets  will  force  us  to  continue,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  to  place  our  chief  re- 
liance on  fiscal  policy  t<3  keep  our  economy 
healthy  and  strong. 

FLEXIBILITy     OP    TAX     RATES 

But  flscal  policy  will  not  fulflll — as  It 
must — Its  potential  as  a  force  for  strong  and 
stable  economic  growth,  untU  we  can  em- 
ploy it  as  a  weapon  to  forestall — and  not 
merely  react  to — recession.  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  in  his  economic  message 
that  the  Congress  take  steps  to  insure  "that 
its  procedures  will  permit  rapid  action  on 
temporary  Income  tax  cuts  if  recession 
threatens."  This  Is  a  reasonable  alternative 
to  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  given  discretionary  authority  to  re- 
duce tax  rates  when  recession  threatens. 
For,  it  allows  us  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
rapid  and  temporary  fiscal  adjustments  while 
maintaining  imchanged  oxu*  traditional  con- 
gressional control  over  taxes.  It  requires  only 
the  assurance  of  a  prompt  congressional  vote 
whenever  a  temporary  tax  cut  proposal  Is 
made  by  the  President.  The  Congress  can 
adopt  whatever  procedures  It  believes  neces- 
sary to  assvire  prompt  action.  But  prompt 
action  Is  absolutely  essential  since  delay  In 
the  fact  of  oncoming  recession  could  easily 
oost  the  Nation  billions  of  dollars  in  produc- 
tion and  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  mil- 
lions, of  Jobs. 

EXPENDITURK  POUCT 

No  matter,  however,  how  versatile  and 
potent  a  weapon  we  make  of  fiscal  policy, 
we  will  continue  to  face  critical  choices  in 
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actually  bringing  It  to  bear  upon  our  eco- 
nomic needs  and  problems.  No  simple  arbi- 
trary formula  can  tell  us  how  to  make  those 
choices.  A  growing  economy  Inevitably 
brings  rising  government  expenditures — and 
confronts  us  with  difficult  decisions  on  how 
those  expenditures  should  be  made.  A  nor- 
mal year's  economic  growth,  such  as  an  In- 
crease of  $40  billion  In  gross  national  product, 
means  that  total  expenditures  In  our  society 
will  have  grown  by  $40  billion.  For  that  Is 
Just  what  gross  national  product  is — the  sum 
of  all  the  final  expenditures  In  our  economy. 
Much  of  this  growth  can  and  should  be  In 
the  things  we  buy,  privately  and  Individually, 
for  ourselves.  But  as  our  economy  and  our 
wealth  expand,  so  does  our  need  for  public 
services,  and  so  does  the  capacity  of  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Government  to  meet  these 
needs.  We  must  decide,  each  year,  how  many 
of  our  urgent  public  needs  we  should  meet 
out  of  our  growing  productive  capacity, 
which  programs  deserve  priority,  and  which 
can  be  cut  back. 

These  choices  Inevitably  involve  tough  de- 
cisions, like  those  we  have  recently  made  on 
Navy  yards,  veterans'  hospitals  and  customs 
collectors.  They  also  Involve  programs  of 
enormous  promise,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
Improved  education  or  the  war  on  poverty. 
Too  often  In  the  past  such  decisions  have 
simply  been  the  accidental  byproducts  of  a 
confrontation  between  an  alliance  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  various  expenditure  programs  on 
the  one  side  and  the  opponents  of  all  ex- 
penditure programs  on  the  other.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  approach  has  been  very 
effective  in  weeding  out  expenditvu-e  pro- 
grams— and  I  particularly  doubt  that  It  has 
succeded  In  weeding  out  the  least  worthy 
ones. 

But  here  again  there  Is  an  alternative  ap- 
proach, which  Is  simply  the  careful  analysis 
of  costs  and  benefits  in  particular  programs. 
This  is  the  kind  of  analysis  that  has  gone 
Into  the  development  of  our  defense  pro- 
grams, into  the  veterans'  hospital  program 
and  that  is  now  being  used  In  evaluating  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  It  Is  In  this 
direction — rather  than  In  arbitrary  budget 
ceilings — that  we  must  seek  for  solutions  In 
trying  to  allocate  expenditures  between  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Apart  from  the  economic  aspect  of  our 
fiscal  policy,  we  must  also  consider  its  human 
aspects.  That  Is  why  we  have  emphasized 
both  the  Incentive  and  the  equity  aspects  of 
our  tax  proposals.  What  we  have  said  about 
incentives  has  fallen  on  fertile  soil,  but  what 
we  have  said  about  equity  has  often  fallen 
on  harder  soil. 

While  we  all  agree  that  we  should  have 
a  tax  system  that  Is  progressive  in  its  im- 
pact, we  do  not  all  agree  on  Just  how  pro- 
gressive It  ought  to  be.  This  Is  not  surpris- 
ing, but  it  has  its  unfortunate  aspects.  For 
a  great  deal  of,  our  concern  about  this  prob- 
lem of  progression — or  "vertical  equity" — 
has  unintentionally  drawn  attention  away 
from  the  equally  serious  problem  of  "hori- 
zontal equity" — the  unfair  tax  treatment  of 
different  individuals  at  basically  similar  In- 
come levels. 

CAPITAL    GAINS    AT    DEATH    AND    THE    ESTATE    TAX 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  In 
this  area  of  horizontal  equity  lies  in  the 
treatment  of  capital  gains  at  death.  Under 
our  present  law,  a  man  who  accumulates 
wealth  during  his  lifetime  from  earned  in- 
come and  dividends  will  i>ay  substantial  In- 
come taxes  during  his  lifetime  on  this  In- 
come— and  estate  taxes  will  also  be  levied  on 
what  he  has  left.  Yet  a  second  man  whose 
investment  has  been  in  low  dividend,  high 
growth  stocks  may  accumulate  the  same 
amount  of  wealth  through  Increasing  stock 
•values.  If  he  keeps  these  sectirltles  for  his 
entire  lifetime,  he  will  receive  the  same 
«state  tax  treatment  as  the  first  man,  but 


will  never  have  paid  any  income  tax  on  the 
Increase  in  his  wealth. 

I  see  no  Justification  for  such  widely  dis- 
parate tax  treatment  of  two  Individuals  who 
through  choice  or  circumstance  happen  to 
follow  a  different  financial  strategy  for  mak- 
ing money.  Such  treatment  distorts  the 
natural  pattern  of  Investment  by  placing  a 
high  premium  on  tax  advantage.  Why  sell 
an  asset  whose  value  has  Increased  and 
thereby  incur  a  capital  gains  tax.  If  that  tax 
can  be  avoided  by  holding  on  to  the  asset 
until  death?  By  thus  Interfering  with  the 
free  flow  of  capital  In  the  market  we  unin- 
tentionally sap  the  vitality  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  harm  both  the  economy  and 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  such  treatment  of 
capital  gains  erodes  the  tax  base  and  In- 
creases the  tax  burden  on  all  who  cannot 
benefit  from  this  provision. 

In  the  light  of  the  administration's  un- 
successful efforts  to  solve  this  problem  in 
1963,  It  seems  likely  that  consideration  of 
possible  alternatives  for  providing  more 
equitable  treatment  of  capital  gains  at  death 
should  be  coupled  with  a  thorough  review 
of  our  taxes  on  estates  and  gifts.  These 
taxes  have  not  been  subjected  to  such  a  re- 
view for  many  years  and  their  modernization 
deserves  a  high  priority.  For  one  thing,  a 
thorough  review  of  estate  tax  exemptions 
and  rate  schedules  seems  clearly  In  order. 

TREATMENT   OF    LOWER    INCOME   TAXPATESS 

On  the  problem  of  vertical  equity — the 
treatment  of  taxpayers  at  different  income 
levels — there  has  been  much  concern  over 
how  the  tax  burden  is  distributed  between 
the  very  rich  on  the  one  hand  and  everyone 
else  on  the  other.  As  a  result,  we  have  given 
little  attention  to  the  progresslvlty  of  our 
system  In  the  middle  and  lower  Income 
groups — which  include  most  of  our  citizens. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  tax  system  Involves 
very  little  progression  between  the  lowest 
brackets  and  those  of  taxpayers  with  up  to 
about  $15,000  of  Income.  Furthermore, 
whatever  progresslvlty  the  Individual  Income 
tax  has  at  these  levels  Is  offset  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  regressive  taxes  elsewhere 
in  our  tax  system. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  give  adequate  tax  relief 
to  those  with  very  low  incomes.  For  in- 
stance, the  biggest  Jump  In  progresslvlty  is 
at  the  start  of  the  very  first  bracket,  where 
we  jump  from  a  zero  rate  all  the  way  to 
14  percent. 

Although  it  may  be  surprising  to  some, 
the  fact  is  that,  over  time,  the  Income  tax 
bite  Increases  more  at  low  levels  than  it  does 
at  high  levels.  In  1955  the  poorest  one-fifth 
of  American  families  had  an  average  Income 
tax  rate  of  2.9  percent.  By  1961  this  h£id 
risen  to  3.6  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
5  percent  with  the  highest  Incomes  had  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  18.9  percent  In  both  years 
even  though,  In  1955,  that  5  percent  Included 
all  families  with  Incomes  of  over  $13,000, 
and  in  1961  it  only  Included  families  with 
incomes  of  over  $16,400.  Clearly  an  Income 
tax  with  fixed  rates  and  exemptions  tends 
to  become  less  and  less  progressive  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

These  considerations  bear  directly  upon 
our  current  intention  to  reduce  excise  taxes, 
which  are  particularly  regressive.  In  the 
longer  run,  they  require  that  we  give  serious 
thought  to  the  structure  of  our  tax  system 
at  the  lower  Income  levels.  We  made  a  be- 
ginning In  this  direction  In  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964  with  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion, a  new  method  of  lessening  the  tax  bur- 
den of  those  who  can  least  afford  to  carry  it. 
But  both  Interests  of  tax  fairness,  as  well  as 
the  need  to  lighten  the  burden  of  true  pov- 
erty, call  for  further  action. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  CORPORATE  AND  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 

The  final  issue  of  tax  equity  I  would  like 
to  stress  concerns  the  interrelationship  be- 


tween the  corporate  tax  and  the  Individual 
Income  tax.  We  often  hear  the  claim  that 
dividends  are  subject  to  double  taction 
But  If  one  devotes  any  time  to  this  matter 
It  becomes  quite  clear  that  at  some  Income 
levels  and  with  some  dividend  distribution 
policies,  the  total  tax  burden  on  corporate 
Income  can  be  less  than  the  total  tax  burden 
on  Income  earned  directly,  say,  through  a 
proprietorship  or  a  partnership. 

One  serious  problem  is  the  question  of  just 
who  pays  the  corporate  tax.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  theoretical  speculation  about 
this  very  complex  problem.  Yet  even  with 
the  careful  statistical  analyses  of  recent 
years  we  are  still  far  from  agreement. 

Should  we  eventually  decide  that  the  tax 
is  largely  borne  by  shareholders,  the  issue  of 
the  so-called  double  taxation  of  dividends 
must  then  be  considered  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Issue  of  the  appropriate  treatment  of  re- 
tained earnings.  For  retained  earnings  ulti- 
mately Increase  stock  values  and  so  con- 
tribute to  capital  gains — which  brings  us 
back  full  circle  to  Issues  such  as  the  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains  at  death. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  many  prob- 
lems and  prospects  that  lie  ahead  In  fiscal 
and  tax  policy.  What  Is  clear  Is  that  our 
problems  are  continually  changing,  if  we 
are  to  keep  up  with  the  times  we  must  con- 
tinually attack  them  with  the  newest  and 
best  tools  of  analysis  In  a  climate  as  free  a£ 
possible  of  old  prejudices.  That  is  the  un- 
changing challenge  that  Is  always  before  us. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  CUT  IN 
FUNDS  FOR  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  first  and  foremost  pro- 
ponent of  soil  and  water  conservation  in 
the  United  States  was  the  late  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Since  his  time, 
many  have  joined  in  this  great  crusade. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  first  Chief  of 
the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service,  was 
a  true  evangelist  for  this  great  cause. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which,  in 
a  large  measure  he  was  responsible  for, 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  instituting 
soil-  and  water-conserving  practices. 

Among  other  things,  this  program  has 
done  more  to  beautify  America  than  has 
any  other  single  program  that  I  know 
of. 

One  of  the  best  articles  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed $20  million  cut  in  funds  which  go 
to  pay  for  soil-conservation  technicians 
was  written  by  Bea  Peterson,  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Press  Women.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  North  Dakota  Publisher, 

March  1965] 

The  Bea  Line 

(By  Bea  Peterson) 

I  am  all  for  beautifying  the  United  States 
of  America  and  fully  in  favor  of  a  beautiful 
world,  all  the  way  around. 

I  do  question,  however,  how  we  can  make 
any  progress  in  the  beautificatlon  of  America 
by  cutting  back  on  soil  conservation.  This 
plan  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  cut  back  conservation  and  resource 
development  work  on  the  Nation's  privately 
owned  lands  will  be  a  drastic  kick  In  the 
teeth  for  North  Dakota. 
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For  about  30  years  rural  and  urban  citizens 
of  our  State  have  been  working  hand  In  hand, 
planting  trees,  planning  waterways,  digging 
drainage  ditches,  sowing  grasses,  establish- 
ing dami:.  We  aren't  anywhere  near  the 
point  where  we  can  sit  back  and  rest  from 
our  labors,  and  along  comes  a  proposal  that 
will  surely  stop  much  progress  and  seriously 
retard  our  conservation  activities,  statewide 
as  well  as  nationally. 

I  realize  that  I  am  writing  this  colvmin 
principally  for  the  North  Dakota  press,  but 
who  can  be  more  Influential  than  the  man 
and  the  lady  with  the  pen? 

You  may  not  have  a  shelter  belt  or  a  blow- 
ing field  to  worry  about  personally,  but 
everyone  who  lives  In  North  Dakota  knows 
how  drastic  a  situation  we  can  have  If  we 
do  not  work  diligently  at  conserving  our 
soil. 

Cutting  a  slice  of  $20  million  off  the  na- 
tional conservation  program  would  take  75 
people  off  the  Soil  Conservation  staffs  In 
North  Dakota,  about  1  to  a  district.  The 
man  we  would  lose  would  be  the  technician, 
the  man  who  helps  Install  practices,  stake 
dams,  plant  trees,  and  all  the  on-the-spot 
Jobs  so  important,  because  they  must  be 
done  right. 

In  1946,  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of 
the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  said, 
"The  area  of  good  cropland  Is  shrinking 
everywhere,  while  population  grows.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  combination  of  pro- 
ductive land  and  water  will  rank  second 
only  to  people  as  the  most  Important  of  all 
resources.  Those  who  would  thwart  the 
progress  of  conservation,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, are  in  this  day  and  age  the  enemies  of 
mankind." 

These  are  strong  words,  spoken  20  years 
ago,  but  they  certainly  fit  this  situation. 
North  Dakotans  all  depend  upon  the  soil  In 
this  agricultural  State.  We  not  only  need 
to  fight  to  keep  the  program  of  soil  conser- 
vation we  have,  we  need  to  work  harder  to 
get  every  landowner  to  participate. 

If  this  legislation  Is  passed  in  Washington 
it  will  reverse  the  trend,  and  the  progress 
our  State  and  the  Nation  has  made  will  slow 
down,  in  many  cases  stop  and  go  backward. 
Our  congressional  delegation  needs  letters 
the  first  part  of  April  to  help  them  oppose 
this  Budget  Bureau  proposal. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  this 
body  and  in  the  press  following  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  significant 
policy  statement  on  Vietnam  Wednes- 
day night. 

The  President  spelled  out — in  clear, 
concise  terms — the  goals  and  aims  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  He  made  no  bones  about  our  in- 
tentions and  goals  in  this  critical  part 
of  the  globe. 

One  of  the  more  forthright  editorials 
I  have  seen  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  was  the  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  8. 1965,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  Equally  sig- 
nificant were  the  evaluations  of  the 
President's  remarks  by  several  distin- 
»ed  columnists,  WilUam  S.  White, 
Roscoe  Drummond,  and  Joe  Alsop,  all  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  today. 

^-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  and  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the   Washington  (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Apr.  8,  1965) 

Wht  WeAhe  in  Vietnam — And  the 

Alternative 

President  Johnson's  Baltimore  speech  not 
only  was  a  first-class  effort  to  clear  away  the 
persistent  fog  which  unaccountably  seems  to 
hang  over  U.S.  military  activities  In  Viet- 
nam— the  President  also  gave  the  Com- 
munist world,  and  everyone  else,  the  choice 
of  an  alternative. 

He  proposed  a  huge  cooperative  program 
to  help  southeast  Asia  to  the  development 
that  its  resources  and  population  would  make 
possible  if  It  w^e  not  for  the  constant  con- 
flict which  besets  the  area.  He  specifically 
Invited  Soviet  Russia  to  join,  and  also  North 
Vietnam  "as  soon  as  peaceful  cooperation  is 
possible." 

We  are  not  going  to  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam  until  that  country  has  its  clear 
independence — securely  guaranteed,  free 
from  outside  Interference.  We  will  not  be 
bluffed  out,  chased  out,  negotiated  out;  nor 
will  we  leave  because  we  have  grown  tired. 

We  will  engage  In  "unconditional"  discus- 
sions of  any  type : 

"We  will  never  be  second  In  the  search  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam" — provid- 
ing this  means  a  free  South  Vietnam. 

But  until  South  Vietnam  is  cleared  of  in- 
vaders and  Its  sovereignty  riveted,  we  will 
use  our  power,  "with  restraint  and  with  all 
the  wisdom  we  can  command."  But — "we 
will  use  It." 

The  President  scrupulously  recited  again 
the  objectives  of  U.S.  presence  In  Vietnam: 
We  are  there  because  we  are  keeping  a  pledge 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese;  but  also  to 
strengthen  order  in  the  whole  world,  to  pre- 
vent all  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  from 
being  swallowed  up. 

He  spelled  out  the  nature  of  Communist 
aggression,  what  It  already  had  done  and 
what  it  threatens.  And  again,  as  he  has  said 
so  often,  we  fight  not  because  we  like  fighting 
but  "because  we  have  to  deal  with  the  world 
as  It  Is."  Or,  he  could  have  said,  as  the 
Communists  have  made  It. 

To  speed  up  the  alternative  to  war,  Mr. 
Johnson  proposed  that  the  United  States 
join  In  a  billion-dollar  effort  to  develop  the 
southeast  Asia  area. 

That's  a  lot  of  money,  a  billion  dollars. 
But  It  Is  cheap  compared  to  the  price  of  war, 
In  lives  lost  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  dollars 
spent  for  bombs  and  guns  and  rockets  and 
warships  which  the  President  aptly  said  are 
"witness  to  human  folly." 

This  put  It  straight  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists— in  North  Vietnam,  In  Red  China,  In 
Russia.  So  long  as  they  force  violence  on 
others,  we  will  resist  them  with  all  our  power. 
But  If  they  want  to  use  the  knowledge  we 
now  have  "to  make  this  planet  serve  the 
real  needs  of  the  people  who  live  on  It"  we 
are  ready,  able  and  eager. 

The  Communists,  wherever  they  are,  ought 
to  know  by  now  that  President  Johnson 
means  what  he  says,  on  both  counts.  And 
that  the  American  people,  regardless  of  small 
qulbblings  which  may  be  heard,  are  solidly 
behind  the  President's  resolution,  as  well  as 
his  purpose. 

This  has  never  been  made  clearer  than  Mr. 
Johnson  made  It  last  night. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Apr.  9,  1965) 

Vietnam  Speech  :  Policy  as  Firm  as  Ever 

(By  Williams.  White) 
President   Johnson's  so-called   new  policy 
for  dealing  with  Communist  aggression  In 


South  Vietnam  Is  not  new  In  fact  nor  does 
it  In  the  smallest  way  soften  his  real  position. 
To  the  contrary,  he  feels — and  objective 
reading  of  what  he  said  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  supports  him  in  this — that  its 
meaning  is  simply  firmly  to  establish  the 
two  bedrock  necessities  for  remaining  in 
Vietnam  until  aggression  has  been  brought 
to  a  halt  by  self-enforcing  peace  arrange- 
ments that  will  not  and  cannot  be  later 
cast  aside  by  the  Communists  as  other  agree- 
ments have  been. 

The  vital  words  here  are  "self-enforcing." 
The  President  will  never  go  along  with  some 
spurious  deal  resting  only  on  Communist 
promises  to  quit  attacking  South  Vietnam. 
For  his  own  part.  In  short,  he  considers  him- 
self more  deeply  committed  than  ever  be- 
fore to  bringing  those  attacks  to  an  end.  If 
others  think  he  Is  less  committed,  as  some 
seemingly  do,  the  answer  Is  simple:  Surely, 
he  ought  to  be  the  best  witness  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  first  of  the  twin  bedrock  necessities  to 
staying  In  Vietnam  is  a  continuing  American 
military  action — which  will  be  carried  Just 
as  far  as  the  Communists  force  it  to  be  car- 
ried. The  President  Is  astonished,  as  to 
this  point,  that  so  much  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  has  so 
stressed  his  promise  In  some  circumstances 
of  American  economic  aid  to  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia  generally  and  so  kissed  off 
these  other  passages: 

"We  win  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow 
tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly 
or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment. •  •  »  Peace  demands  an  independent 
South  Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  and 
able  to  shape  Its  own  relationships  to  all 
others — free  from  outside  Interferences — tied 
to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for  no  other 
country."  How  do  you  get  any  more  com- 
mitted than  this? 

This  continued  American  military  action  is 
not  merely  to  help  protect  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  vital  to  prevent  what  has  always  been 
the  nightmare  of  American  policymakers,  the 
nightmare  of  a  total  collapse  In  South  Viet- 
nam's morale  and  government  which  might 
make  Impossible  further  effective  American 
assistance  of  any  kind. 

The  second  bedrock  necessity  Is  to  placate, 
so  far  as  may  be  rationally  possible,  the  end- 
less fretful  complaint  from  allied  govern- 
ments and  some  sections  of  responsible 
opinion  at  home  that  the  United  States  is 
offering  no  constructive  alternatives  to  con- 
tinued war. 

It  is  here  that  Mr.  Johnson's  suggestion  for 
a  cooperative  economic  development  of 
southeast  Asia  takes  Its  place.  Once  the  na- 
tions directly  Involved  begin  this  develop- 
ment in  good  faith,  he  is  prepared  to  ask 
Congress  to  authorize  a  billion-dollar  Ameri- 
can Investment — not  by  the  way,  a  mere 
American  gift — In  such  an  enterprise.  Here, 
again,  the  President  Is  both  disappointed  and 
surprised  at  some  Republican  criticism  of 
this  as  an  effort  to  buy  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  already  spending 
far  more  than  a  bUlion  a  year  In  South 
Vietnam  alone,  putting  military  and  eco- 
nomic expenditures  together.  In  the  second 
place,  what  he  is  speaking  of  as  a  possibility 
for  southeast  Asia  generally  is  already  taking 
place  In  South  Vietnam.  In  the  third  place, 
the  principles  of  such  a  program  were  In 
fact  recommended  to  President  Kennedy  by 
Mr.  Johnson  as  Vice  President  as  early  as 
1961.  He  sees  it  as  about  what  we  have  done 
widely  long  since  in  Latin  America  to  pre- 
vent chaos  and  Communist  encroachment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  problematical 
and  future  American  carrot,  though  sincerely 
held  out  if  the  Communists  will  make  it 
possible  to  hold  it  out  usefully,  weighs  far 
less  than  the  here-and-now  American  stick 
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that  accompanies  it.  No  country  being  at- 
tacked has  In  all  history  been  given  a  more 
profound  and  more  powerful  military  Ameri- 
can guarantee  that  the  guarantee  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  given  to  South  Vietnam. 


A  Gre.\t  Speech 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  President's  great  speech  on  the  Viet- 
namese war  was  vintage  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  man  is  so  mysterious,  so  outside  the 
common  run  of  experience,  precisely  because 
qualities  are  mingled  In  him  that  In  most 
men  are  flat  opposites.  Noble  aims  do  not 
often  go  together  with  extreme  craftiness; 
yet  the  speech  exhibited  the  President  pur- 
suing the  noblest  alms  in  the  craftiest  imag- 
inable manner. 

High  aspirations  and  warmly  humane  feel- 
ings are  rarely  combined  with  extreme  tough- 
ness; yet  In  this  speech,  a  toughness  almost 
verging  on  ruthlessness  was  placed  at  the 
service  of  very  high  aspirations  and  warmly 
humane  hopes.  Then  there  is  that  matter 
of  Johnson's  "corniness,"  as  some  people  lik« 
to  call  it. 

Read  the  high  point  of  the  speech,  the 
quotation  from  Deuteronomy  addressed  to 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  and  their  al- 
lies: "I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this 
day  against  you.  that  I  have  set  before  you 
life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  There- 
fore choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed 
may  live."  If  this  be  corny,  one  is  inclined 
to  say,  make  the  most  of  It;  for  it  is  as  good 
as  it  Is  true. 

Politics  being  p>olitics,  alas,  the  craftiness 
and  toughness  must  be  given  pride  of  place 
In  further  examination  of  this  remarkable 
Johnsonian  utterance.  Even  the  timing  of 
the  speech  was  crafty. 

For  many  weary  weeks  on  end,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  beseeched,  urged,  even  bully- 
ragged to  announce  his  war  alms,  to  explain 
his  decisions,  to  declare  his  willingness  to 
negotiate.  Under  this  incessant  barrage  of 
advice,  he  kept  obstinately  silent;  he  even 
indulged  his  weakness  for  downright  con- 
spiratorial secretiveness — and  for  a  quite  sim- 
ple reason. 

When  the  first  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  were  ordered,  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  was  critical,  even  acutely  danger- 
ous. The  President  had  waited  almost  over- 
long.  (That  Is  the  right  lesson  to  draw,  by 
the  way,  from  the  admirable  series  of  articles 
by  Richard  Dudman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  which  is  now  attracting  much  at- 
tention.) Overlong  waiting  had  left  the 
President  In  a  position  of  weakness. 

Offering  carrots  as  well  as  sticks.  Inviting 
negotiations,  proclaiming  and  defining 
aims — all  these  are  always  the  wrong  tactics, 
when  acute  danger  has  forced  the  adoption 
of  a  tough  policy.  They  make  toughness  ap- 
pear untough.  They  hint  a  flaw  In  the 
will.  They  seem  to  say,  "I'll  stop  fighting 
at  once  if  you'll  Just  give  me  the  smallest 
excuse  for  doing  so." 

The  time  to  offer  carrots  as  well  as  sticks. 
and  to  indicate  willingness  to  talk,  is  after 
the  tough  policy  begins  to  get  results.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  the  U.S.  military  staff  in 
Saigon  may  perhaps  be  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  results  to  date  are  as  satisfactory  as 
they  suppose.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  President's  speech  now  will  carry  vastly 
more  conviction  than  it  would  have  carried 
immediately  after  the  first  bombing  attack. 

Again,  the  President's  new  carrot  was  as 
craftily  offered  as  it  was  generously  con- 
ceived. The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
were  told.  In  effect,  that  they  could  make 
Immense  gains  from  a  general  southeast  Asia 
development  program — if  only  they  would 
cease  to  be  the  Instruments  of  the  Chinese 
Communists'  aggressive  will. 

The  same  must  be  said  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  about  negotiations.  No  one  can 
any   longer   say   that   "Johnson    won't   even 


talk."  But  "unconditional"  discussions 
mean  discussions  In  which  neither  side  ac- 
cepts conditions,  and,  therefore,  discussions 
permitting  our  side  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
until  the  desired  final  results  begin  to  be 
in  sight. 

Finally,  one  cannot  exaggerate  the  tough- 
ness Implied  by  this  grim  speech — for  It  was 
indeed  grim,  as  well  as  crafty  and  tough  and 
full  of  high  purpose  and  Instinct  with  deep 
humane  feeling.  All  this  was  stirred  Into 
one  improbable  mixture  like  a  sort  of  ora- 
torical marble  cake.  Consider  this  John- 
sonian passage: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  wUl  not 
grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
agreement." 

That  closes  all  the  doors  except  one.  That 
means  that  this  strange  man,  who  dislikes 
painful  decisions  and  Is  so  clever  that  he 
generally  manages  to  elude  them,  has  made, 
the  grim  decision,  this  time,  to  go  to  the 
very  end  of  the  road  If  need  be.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  terrible  defeat  that  seemed  to 
threaten  In  Vietnam  only  a  little  while  ago. 

But  the  door  that  Is  still  left  open  Is  a 
good  door,  through  which  the  enemy  can 
pass  with  honor  and  with  profit.  It  Is  the 
door  defined  by  the  President's  quotation 
from  Deuteronomy.  It  Is  the  kind  of  dpor 
the  United  States  should  always  leave  open, 
the  kind  of  door  the  United  States  should 
never  be  ashamed  of  offering — Inducements 
for   others   to   choose. 

L.B.J.  Speaks  Otrr:  Left  Nothing  in  Doubt 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

President  Johnson's  strong  and  lucid  re- 
port on  Vlifnam  to  the  Nation — and  to  the 
world — leai^s   nothing   in   doubt. 

Three  consequences  flow  from  it: 

It  will,  I  am  certain,  decisively  unite  the 
American  people  behind  what  is  being  done 
and  whatever  still  must  be  done  to  success- 
fully defend  South  Vietnam  from  aggression. 

It  puts  the  onus  totally  on  Hanoi  for 
refusing  to  seek  peaceful  settlement  by  open- 
ing talks  with  the  United  States. 

It  will  enlist  for  the  United  States  mount- 
ing support  from  world  opinion — particularly 
the  17  unallned  nations  which  have  appealed 
for  negotiation.  It  will  do  so  because  the 
President  says  that  he  will  talk  with  the  ag- 
gressors or  other  nations  anytime  under  any 
circumstances  without  any  conditions. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  weakness  and 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  President  in 
his  commitment  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
could  divide  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  weakness,  no  vacillation  in  the 
actions  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  taken  In 
the  past  2  months  to  show  Hanoi  that  aggres- 
sion will  not  pay. 

There  Is  no  weakness,  no  vacillation  any- 
where in  the  address  In  which  he  expounded 
those  actions. 

His  message  Is  clear.  "We  will  not  be  de- 
feated. We  will  not  grow  tired.  We  will  not 
withdraw"— until  the  aggression  ceases. 

But  the  President  made  it  equally  clear 
that  the  United  States  does  not  put  one 
single  condition,  one  single  barrier,  not  even 
one  diplomatic  breath  in  the  way  of  oior 
willingness   to  discuss   an   end   to   the   war. 

In  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  he  told  every- 
body that  the  United  States  stands  uncon- 
ditionally ready  to  begin  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions." To  the  17  neutral  nations  he 
said.  In  effect:  "Yes,  we  will  talk;  see  if 
Hanoi  will,  too." 

Does  this  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  negotiate  away  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam?  Does  willingness  to  un- 
dertake "unconditional  discussions"  mean 
that  there  would  be  no  conditions  on  the 
results  of  such  discussions? 

I  can  say  with  knowledge  that  it  means  no 
such  thing.  It  means  that  nothing  will  keep 
the  United  States  from  the  conference  table 


except  the  absence  of  Hanoi.  It  also  means 
that  we  will  have  only  one  objective  to  take 
to  the  conference  table:  the  Independence 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from 
future  attack. 

Mr.  Johnson  makes  this  vital  point:  K 
Hanoi  wants  to  talk  and  continue  the  aggres- 
slon,  we  will  talk  and  continue  the  pressure 
until  the  aggression  Is  ended  either  by  nego- 
tiatlons  or  by  any  other  means. 

He  assures  Hanoi — and  the  world — that  we 
seek  no  overthrow  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime,  no  military  base  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  we  stand  ready  to  give  enlarged 
assistance  to  any  cooperative  effort  in  which 
the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  would  collec- 
tively Join. 

The  President  is  saying  that  defending 
South  Vietnam  successfully  Is  not  a  road  to 
war;  It  Is  the  road  to  peace. 
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RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  QUOTAS  MUST 
BE   ELIMINATED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  the  consumers  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry of  my  State  of  New  Jersey  have 
long  been  burdened  by  an  outmoded  and 
unnecessary  quota  restriction  on  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil.  As  my 
colleagues  well  know,  the  States  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  are  large  users  of  this 
low-cost  fuel  oil.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  has  the  third  largest 
residual  fuel  oil  consumption  of  any 
State  in  the  Union;  and,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  it  is  the  largest  user. 

Residual  fuel  oil  provides  more  indus- 
trial heat  and  power  than  do  all  other 
fuels,  combined.  It  heats  two-thirds  of 
all  apartment  houses,  and  the  majority 
of  the  State's  schools,  hospitals,  hotels, 
and  ofiBce  buildings.  This  fuel  must  be 
readily  obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  economy  growing. 

I  joined  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  testifying  at  recent  hearings,  held  by 
the  Interior  Department,  to  review  the 
entire  question  of  residual  fuel  import 
quotas.  At  that  time  I  made  absolutely 
clear  my  opposition  to  any  continuance 
of  these  restrictions.  We  were  most 
hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  share  this  view,  as  it  has  long  been 
apparent  to  those  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem that  the  quotas  served  no  national 
security  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  only  served 
to  protect  the  declining  coal  industry. 

The  Secretary's  recent  announcement 
that  he  intended  to  maintain  the  quotas 
with  an  increased  allotment  was  a  deep 
disappointment.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  said  for  his  decision  is  that  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  For- 
tunately, the  Secretary  was  persuaded 
that  his  original  intention  to  maintain 
the  quota  in  the  New  York  marketing 
area,  but  to  eliminate  it  entirely  in  other 
States,  was  wrong.  Such  a  decision 
would  have  been  the  worst  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  New  Jersey,  which, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  relies  very  heavily 
on  this  fuel.  It  would  certainly  have  en- 
couraged bootlegging  oil  from  nonquota 
States  to  quota  States,  with  the  attendant 
high  costs.  It  is  typical  of  the  fairmlnd- 
edness  we  have  learned  to  expect  from 
Secretary  Udall  that  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  dropped  this  regrettable 
program.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  is 
ready  to  change  his  mind  entirely  on 


this  question;  and  I  certainly  hope  he 
does.  A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  states: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
said  today  that  there  was  no  national  secu- 
rity reason  to  Impose  quotas  on  importing 
heavy  fuel  oil. 

This  is  one  statement  with  which  I 
heartily  concur.  The  article  also  stated 
that  a  special  Cabinet  committee,  vmder 
Secretary  McNamara,  had  decided  that 
there  was  no  national-security  basis  for 
continuing  these  restrictions.  If  this 
story  is  true,  then  we  can  hope  that  these 
quotas  will  be  done  away  with,  once  and 
for  all.  I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  had  asked  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning to  make  a  new  study  of  this  prob- 
lem. This  study  must  be  concluded 
swiftly.  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  device 
to  stall  positive  action  on  a  situation  of 
such  critical  importance  to  all  the  States 
of  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  to  New  Jer- 
sey, in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  elimination  of  these 
quotas  will  lower  fuel  costs  to  New  Jersey 
consumers  and  industry;  it  will  speed  our 
great  industrial  growth;  and  it  will  do 
away  with  an  obsolete  burden  on  our  fuel 
industry.  I  am  confident  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  take  this  action 
in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  and  my 
testimony  before  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment hearings  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,   1965] 
On,  Import  Ruling  Is  Asked  by  Udall — ^He 

Disputes  Security  Basis  foA» Heavy-Fuel 

Quotas 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  3. — Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  said  today  there 
was  no  national  security  reason  to  Impose 
quotas  on  importing  heavy  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  Udall  formally  requested  Buf ord  Elling- 
ton, Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, to  make  a  "searching  new  study"  of 
this  issue. 

Earlier  this  week,  Mr.  Udall  Increased  the 
amount  of  heavy  oil,  called  residual  oil,  that 
could  be  Imported  Into  New  England  and 
Florida  but  did  not  abolish  the  quotas  alto- 
getljer.  as  he  originally  Intended.  He  re- 
frained from  doing  so  because  of  a  legal 
opinion  from  the  White  House  that  he  could 
not  abolish  the  quota  so  long  as  there  existed 
a  determination  that  national  security  was 
Involved. 

Coal  interests  have  bitterly  fought  the  lift- 
ing of  the  quotas.  Coal  competes  with  resid- 
ual oil  as  the  energy  source  for  electric  power 
in  the  East. 

Today  Mr.  Udall  made  public  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ellington  in  which  he  said  his  Depart- 
ment had  made  "a  thoroughgoing  review  of 
this  program  and  Its  many  Inequities." 

CALLS     FOR     NEW     STUDY 

"During  the  course  of  our  analysis,  it 
seemed  inescapable  that  the  national  se- 
curity determination  which  forms  the  legal 
foundation  of  this  program  Is  without  sub- 
•tance,"  he  said. 

"I  hereby  request  that  you  make  a  search- 
^  new  study  of  the  entire  Issue  and  make 
&n  explicit  finding  concerning  the  national 
•ecurtty  basis  of  this  program,"  Mr.  Udall 
said. 


A  study  in  1963  by  Mr.  Ellington's  prede- 
cessor. Edward  P.  McDermott,  did  not  reach 
a  clear  cut  conclusion  on  the  question  of 
whether  residual  oil  Imports  Impaired  the 
national  security. 

If  Mr.  Ellington  decides  that  there  Is  no 
national  security  reason  to  impose  quotas  on 
residual  oil,  they  would  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated, not  only  for  New  England  and  Florida 
but  also  for  the  entire  East  Coast  Including 
New  Tork.  Eliminating  the  quotas,  accord- 
ing to  most  analyses  of  the  subject,  could 
mean  lower  electric  power  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

CABINET     PANEL     IN     ACCORD 

In  a  related  development.  It  became  known 
today  that  a  special  Cabinet  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  had  reached  vir- 
tually complete  agreement  on  a  report  that 
found  no  national  security  basis  for  Impos- 
ing quotas  on  residual  fuel  oil.  The  existence 
of  this  report  was  denied  by  official  sources 
yesterday. 

Whether  the  study  will  ever  be  made  public 
was  not  known.  But  the  Committee  re- 
portedly found  that  the  futxxre  expansion 
of  coal  output  in  the  Appalachla  region  rested 
primarily  with  Increased  exports  to  Western 
Europe.  Such  an  increase  would  depend, 
among  other  things,  on  lower  rail  freight 
rates  from  the  mines  to  the  ports. 

The  oil  quotas  have  been  Imposed  under 
a  section  of  the  1954  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Acts  that  was  primarily  designed 
to  curb  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  thus  give 
protection  to  domestic  oil  producers.  Abol- 
ishing Import  quotas  on  crude  oil  Is  not 
at  issue  in  the  current  controversy,  though 
the  annual  amounts  are  a  source  of  con- 
tinuing dispute. 

The  McNamara  Committee,  whose  exist- 
ence had  not  been  formally  announced,  was 
established  by  the  President  last  s\immer  to 
examine  a  proposal  by  coal  and  raUroad  In- 
terests to  reduce  the  quotas  on  residual  oil 
only.    This  proposal  was  rejected  yesterday. 

Statement   by    Senator   Williams   of   New 

Jersey  Before  the  Interior  Department's 

Hearings  on  Oil  Imports,   March   10-11, 

1965 

New  Jersey  consumed  nearly  50  million 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  In  1963.  This  gave 
the  State  the  third  largest  residual  fuel  oU 
consumption  of  any  State  In  the  Union;  and 
on  a  per  capita  basis  It  has,  by  far,  the  larg- 
est consumption. 

Residual  fuel  oil  heats  two-thirds  of  all 
apartment  houses  In  New  Jersey,  the  bulk  of 
the  State's  schools,  hospitals,  hotels  and  of- 
fice buildings  and  provides  more  Industrial 
heat  and  power  than  all  other  fuels  com- 
bined. In  addition,  about  28  percent  of  the 
State's  electric  power  is  generated  by  steam 
plants  burning  residual  fuel  oil.  It  Is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  availability  of  residual 
fuel  oil  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  Is  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  New  Jersey's  economic  welfare. 

At  present  such  availability  does  not  exist 
In  New  Jersey  nor  anywhere  else  on  the  east 
coast.  The  Imports  restrictions  on  residual 
fuel  oil  have  raised  prices,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  other  Government  officials 
have  freely  acknowledged,  and  created  supply 
bottlenecks  through  Inequitable  distribution 
of  Import  quotas.  According  to  Industry 
estimates,  the  cargo  price  of  residual  fuel  oil 
might  decline  by  nearly  20  cents  per  barrel  if 
Imports  restrictions  were  lifted.  For  New 
Jersey  this  could  mean  an  annual  savings  of 
$10  million. 

There  Is  no  justification  for  the  continua- 
tion of  these  restrictions,  since  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  residual  fuel  oil  is  rapidly 
phasing  out.  We  in  New  Jersey  are  well 
aware  of  this.  About  86  percent  of  the  total 
refining  capacity  of  the  17  east  coast  States 
Is  located  within  a  75-mile  radius  arovmd 


Trenton.  Yet,  all  of  these  reflnerle*  together 
no  longer  produce  enough  residual  fuel  oil  to 
meet  the  demand  of  jxist  our  State.  The 
reason  is  that  now  only  8  percent  of  the  crude 
oil  processed  in  these  refineries  is  turned  into 
residual  fuel  oil,  compared  to  21  percent  in 
1953.  At  the  U.S.  gulf  coast,  from  where  the 
east  coast  gets  additional  domestic  supplies 
of  this  product,  the  residual  fuel  oU  yield  is 
even  lower — only  4.5  percent  per  barrel  of 
crude  oil. 

Hence,  our  only  logical  supply  sources  for 
this  product  are  the  export  refineries  of  the 
Caribbean  area  where  the  residual  fuel  oU 
yield  is  over  50  percent. 

The  only  imaginable  reason  for  restricting 
the  supplies  from  this  source  is  to  force  some 
U.S.  consumers  to  shift  to  alternate  fuels, 
usually  less  sxiltable  for  their  purposes.  This 
Is  end-use  control  of  fuels,  even  if  the  Gov- 
ernment denies  It,  and  has  no  room  In  a 
competitive  economy.  We  therefore  urge  the 
Government  to  restore  competition  to  the 
fuels  sector  of  the  east  coast  economy  by 
lifting  the  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oU 
Imports. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.— THE  ALL 
AMERICA  CITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  pleasure,  both  to  me 
personally,  and,  I  am  sure,  to  the  entire 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  join  in  the 
well-deserved  recognition  extended  to 
the  city  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  as  an  All 
America  City.  Bluefield  was  among  the 
cities  selected  most  recently  for  this 
honor  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  Look  magazine  on  the  record  of 
service  to  the  populations. 

Mayor  Henry  F.  Warden,  and  the  three 
existing  members  of  the  city  council — 
H.  T.  Groforth,  Paul  Hudglns,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson — deserve  great  credit  for  the 
honors  bestowed  upon  the  city.  City 
Manager  R.  G.  Whittle  and  Chiefs  Wil- 
liam J.  Winters  of  the  Bluefield  police 
department  and  Gordon  Damron  of  the 
Bluefield  fire  department  and  all  other 
municipal  employees  should  also  share 
in  the  honor. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  vital  spirit 
that  pervades  this  city  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Mountain  State.  I  felt  it  a 
privilege  to  join  in  the  city's  application 
for  its  very  forward-looking  urban  re- 
new£il  project,  which  is  now  well  into  ex- 
ecution. The  improvements  to  UjS. 
Highways  19  and  460  which  extend 
through  the  project  will  serve  the  city 
well. 

The  study  of  the  city's  central  business 
district,  financed  with  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  aid,  received  my  support 
from  the  first  announcement  that  it  was 
needed. 

Bluefield  is  also  served  well  by  its  two 
daily  newspapers — the  Sunset  News- 
Observer  and  the  Daily  Telegraph.  They 
have  brought  the  piercing  light  of  public 
interest  to  many  projects  that  have  lifted 
the  city  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
State. 

The  jury  of  outstanding  Americans 
who  made  the  selections  of  Bluefield  and 
others  as  "All  America  Cities,"  noted  the 
success  of  the  Bluefield  Area  Develop- 
ment Corporation  in  hunting  new  indus- 
tries for  the  city.  One  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able— ^both  as  a  source  of  recreation  to 
the  city's  populace  and  visitors  as  well  as 
a  source  of  income  to  the  city — is  the 
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Ridge  Runner,  billed  as  the  "world's 
shortest  interstate  railroad."  and  which 
travels  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the 
scenic  East  River  Mountain. 

A  total  of  44,000  people  rode  the  rail- 
road last  year  to  admire  the  sceneiy. 

Bluefield  was  incorporated  in  1889. 
Since  then  its  population  has  grown  to 
19.561  and  it  sees  no  end  to  its  growth 
potential. 

Once  again,  let  me  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations to  Bluefield,  a  city  in  which  I 
once  lived  when  I  was  very  young,  and 
to  the  countless  civic  and  business  lead- 
ers and  to  each  citizen  for  the  public- 
spirited  progress  which  the  city  has  made 
and  which  has  now  attracted  the  well- 
deserved  attention  of  the  Nation. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  DEMANDS 
MIX  OF  MANNED  BOMBERS  AND 
MISSILES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
6,  the  Senate  unanimously  adopted  S. 
800  which  dealt  with  military  procure- 
ment authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1966.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
members  of  both  the  Appropriations  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  for  their 
usual  fine  job.  Particular  notice  should 
be  taken  of  the  exceptional  work  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI,  who  was  required  to  shoulder 
additional  burdens  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
fortunate illness  of  the  chairman  of  both 
of  the  committees,  Senator  Russell. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  administration  will  take 
note  of  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill.  This 
bUl  again  expresses  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  adequate  steps  be  taken  to 
insure  that  an  adequate  "follow-on" 
manned  bomber  program  is  started  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  position 
is  consistent  with  the  course  urged  by 
our  leading  military  minds.  Of  par- 
ticular significance  is  the  unanimous 
backing  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
early  action  so  that  the  work  on  this 
aircraft  should  proceed  to  the  project 
definition  phase  in  1966.  The  $82  mil- 
lion added  by  the  committees  to  the  fis- 
cal 1966  authorizations  will  allow  this 
progress. 

Even  a  cvu-sory  glance  at  long-range 
prospects  for  our  strategic  capabilities 
if  such  an  aircraft  is  not  developed  offers 
convincing  proof  of  the  need  for  the  air- 
craft. Gen.  Thomas  Power,  the  recently 
retired  commander  in  chief  of  SAC, 
painted  this  alarming  picture: 

Even  If  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the 
desired  characteristics  and  the  decision  were 
made  today  to  award  a  contract  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  or  any  other  new  strategic 
bomber,  it  would  take  8  to  10  years  until 
combat  wings  could  be  equipped  with  it. 

By  that  time,  all  B-47's  would  have  been 
long  retired,  the  remaining  B-52's  would  be 
worn  and  obsolete  and  the  limited  number 
of  B-58*s  in  SAC'S  inventory  (only  80  at 
present)  would  be  obsolescent  at  best. 

Thus,  there  would  be  a  dangerous  gap. 
and  the  gap  keeps  widening  with  every  day 
final  decision  for  bomber  replacements  is 
postponed. 

General  Power  is  not  the  only  knowl- 
edgeable military  man  who  voices  this 
warning.   This  year  the  new  chief  of  sMi 


of  the  Air  Force,  General  McConnell 
testified  that  the  decision  to  proceed  on 
this  matter  cannot  be  put  off  beyond  next 
year.  In  this  view.  General  McConnell 
is  merely  reaffirming  what  his  predeces- 
sor. General  LeMay,  has  repeatedly  told 
both  the  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation.  Shortly  before  his  recent 
retirement.  General  LeMay  stated: 

I  am  afraid  the  B-52  is  going  to  fall  apart 
on  us  before  we  can  get  a  replacement  for  it. 
There  is  a  serious  danger  that  this  may 
happen. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  this  necessary 
money  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
so  that  there  will  be  no  additional  delay 
in  this  vital  matter.  I  also  strongly  urge 
the  administration  to  implement  this 
program  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  na- 
tional security  demands  that  we  main- 
tain a  balanced  mix  of  missiles  and 
manned  bombers. 

Surely  our  recent  experiences  in  Viet- 
nam have  impressed  on  all  of  us  the  need 
for  a  flexible  arsenal  of  weapons.  To 
allow  our  defense  posture  to  be  depend- 
ent on  an  all-or-nothing  missile  policy 
arrived  at  by  default  cannot  be  defended 
either  as  a  true  economy  or  as  sound 
tactics. 


JAMES     MADISON     MEMORIAL     LI- 
BRARY ON  SQUARE  732 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  the  introduction 
yesterday  by  Senators  Holland,  Robert- 
son, Carlson,  Bennett,  and  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69.  As  I  understand  it,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  construction 
of  the  third  building  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  square  732,  would  name  it 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building, 
and  would  provide  for  a  Madison  Memo- 
rial Hall  within  it. 

The  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution 
are,  therefore,  identical  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  which  Senators 
Clark,  Lausche,  and  McCarthy,  and  I, 
introduced  on  July  22,  1963 — namely, 
S.  1920.  of  the  88th  Congress.  Its  pur- 
poses also  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  proposals  made  early  in  1963  by  Rep- 
resentative William  B.  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Square  732  is  the  very  large  parcel  of 
property  south  of  Independence  Avenue, 
across  from  the  main  Library  building, 
which  now  stands  vacant.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  Senate  on  November  19,  1963, 
at  pages  22306-22309,  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  109,  part  17,  the 
justification  given  Congress  for  clearing 
square  732  of  its  businesses  and  resi- 
dences specifically  was  to  provide  a  site 
for  the  third  Library  building. 

Subsequent  to  the  Federal  acquisition 
and  clearing  of  this  property  in  1962, 
however,  the  proposed  use  for  it  became 
entangled  in  a  proposal  for  a  memorial 
park  and  statute  to  honor  James  Madi- 
son. Thfe  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who 
in  the  June  17,  1960,  hearings  described 
square  732  as  "an  ideal  location  for  the 
Library,"  in  1963  began  to  describe  it  as 
unsuitable  and  too  small.  He  proposed 
instead,  the  taking  of  squares  787  and 
788,  east  of  the  Library  Annex.    These 


blocks  contain  many  restored  houses  and 
a  beautiful  church,  which,  I  may  add,  is 
frequently  attended  by  the  First  Family. 
The  taking  of  these  blocks  would  have 
meant  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  unnecessary 
destruction  of  one  of  Capitol  Hill's  most 
beautiful  residential  areas. 

Representative  Widnall,  I,  and  others 
argued  that  the  original  assumption  un- 
der which  square  732  was  acquired  and 
cleared  should  be  followed.  We  showed 
that  there  clearly  is  sufficient  space  on 
this  site  for  a  building  which  would  fill 
the  stated  needs  of  the  Library.  We 
argued  that  President  Madison  could  be 
properly  honored  by  naming  the  Library 
building  after  him  and  by  the  placement 
of  some  memorial,  such  as  a  statue,  in  a 
prominent  location. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  we  sought  to 
help  secure  a  building  for  the  Library, 
under  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  vei-y  much  regret  the  delay  in 
meeting  this  need  for  additional  Library 
space. 

Our  proposal  was  neglected  by  the 
power  structure  which  determines  these 
developments  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  the 
misuse  of  square  732  also  was  prevented. 

The  first  ray  of  hope  was  seen  when, 
several  months  ago,  senior  members  of 
the  responsible  House  committees  agreed 
with  the  Widnall  approach,  and  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  to  build  the 
Library  on  square  732.  I  therefore  de- 
layed the  reintroduction  of  my  bill,  so  as 
not  to  take  any  chance  of  interfering 
with  a  similar  resolution  of  the  problem 
by  members  of  the  responsible  Senate 
committees. 

The  introduction  yesterday  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  69  apparently  represents 
the  announcement  of  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement which  will  result  in  consideration 
soon  of  the  Librai-y's  needs.  The  Library 
of  Congress  is  an  outstanding  institution, 
under  excellent  administration.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  these  signs  that  it  will  soon 
secure  sufficient  space,  under  conditions 
satisfactory  to  the  taxpayers. 


ORGANIZED  MAIL  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
session  opened,  I  have  received  consider- 
able mail  concerning  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  While  many  have 
written  with  obvious  conviction  and  sin- 
cerity, it  has  also  been  apparent  that 
some  letters  are  sent  as  part  of  an  orga- 
nized campaign  against  repeal  of  this 
section.  I  am  sure  my  experience  is  not 
unique. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  editorial  published 
recently  in  the  Machinist,  the  official 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  I  ask  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Machinist,  Apr.  8,  1965] 
Stuffing  the  Mailbox 

An  organized  campaign  is  underway  to 
deceive  Congress  about  the  public  attitude 
toward  those  so-called  "right-to-work"  laws. 
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The  perpetrators  of  this  plot  are  the  ex- 
tremist organizations,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, the  National  Right-to-Work  Commit- 
tee, the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and 
their  allies. 

Like  everj'thing  else  they  touch,  the  ex- 
tremists are  now  corrupting  the  American 
right  to  petition  Congress. 

Their  letterwrlting  campaign  is  as  phony 
as  a  stuffed  ballot  box.  That's  exactly  what 
the  extremists  try  to  do  by  writing  four  or 
five  letters  apiece. 

EXTREMIST  TECHNIQUE 

Fortunately,  their  letterwrlting  technique 
has  Just  been  exposed  in  another  campaign, 
that  one  directed  against  the  Xerox  Corp. 
It's  a  remarkable  parallel. 

As  part  of  a  promotional  program  last  year, 
Xerox  contributed  $4  million  to  Telsun 
Foundation.  The  foundation  used  the  money 
to  produce  a  television  series  on  the  United 
Nations,  one  of  the  main  targets  of  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

The  Birchers  were  called  on  for  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  against  Xerox  just  as  they 
have  now  been  called  on  for  letters  to  Con- 
gress defending  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  that  makes  right-to-work  laws 
legal. 

Xerox  reports  that  It  has  received  almost 
73,000  letters.  Of  these  14,143  were  "thank 
you"  notes  from  citizens  who  support  the 
U.N.  All  the  requests  were  attacks  on  the 
company,  many  of  them  threatening  boycott. 

Fortunately,  Xerox  was  aole  to  assign  a 
staff  to  examine  and  catalog  the  letters. 

A    TIMELY    YARDSTICK 

A  company  oflQcial  revealed  to  the  Machin- 
ist last  week  that  its  analysis  showed  that 
the  58,771  negative  letters  were  written  by 
only  14,882  different  individuals.  In  other 
words,  each  extremist  is  writing  an  average 
of  4  or  5  letters.  Examination  of  the  letters 
on  the  other  side  showed  that  supporters  of 
the  U.N.  were  satisfied  with  expressing  their 
opinion  in  one  letter. 

Tne  Xerox  experience  with  extremist  let- 
teruTiters  provides  Congress  with  a  timely 
yardstick  to  evaluate  the  mail  on  14(b)  — 
also  an  extremist  campaign.  This,  too.  is  an 
attempt  to  stuff  the  mailbox,  a  deliberate 
effort  to  fool  Congress. 

We  doubt  that  many  Senators  or  Con- 
gressmen will  be  taken  in.  Americans  have 
proved  at  the  ballot  box  that  they  want 
to  be  rid  of  those  so-called  right-to-work 
laws. 


OUR  GOOD  RELATIONS  WITH 
MEXICO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
another  triumph  has  been  achieved  by 
this  administration  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  After  many  years  of  dis- 
agreement and  squabbles  with  our  great 
southern  neighbor.  Mexico,  the  United 
States  has  been  setting  a  worthy  ex- 
ample of  how  peaceful  diplomacy  and 
negotiations  can  solve  the  problems  that 
arise  between  neighbors. 

In  December  1963,  the  Chamizal  treaty 
was  signed,  ending  a  century-old  border 
dispute  with  Mexico.  In  the  past  few 
days,  an  agreement  settling  the  dispute 
over  the  salt  pollution  of  the  Colorado 
River  has  been  signed  with  Mexico. 
These  achievements  of  this  administra- 
tion are  models  of  the  benefits  of  friendly 
International  negotiations.  Our  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Department,  and  Mr. 
Joe  Priedkin,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  on 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  can  all  take  pride  in  these 
accomplishments. 


It  was  my  privilege  and  good  fortune 
to  accompany  our  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  September 
1964,  where  he  met  the  President  of 
Mexico,  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  in  a  his- 
toric meeting  at  the  new  boundry  mark- 
er on  the  new-settled  and  undisputed 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  what  was  the  formerly  dis- 
puted Chamizal  zone.  A  great  moment 
in  the  friendly  relations  of  all  the  Amer- 
icas was  recorded  as  the  new  Presidents 
of  the  most  populous  English-speaking 
and  Spanish-speaking  nations  on  earth 
stood  beside  the  new  marker,  signifying 
greater  friendship  between  all  the  Amer- 
icas. 

The  anti-salt-pollution  treaty  is  an- 
other such  milestone,  an  achievement  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
President  of  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Gus- 
tavo Diaz  Ordaz,  built  on  their  mutual 
good  will. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial saluting  this  new  agreement,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star,  of  April 
8,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  8,  1965] 

Example  for  the  World 

In  the  rush  of  other,  more  spectacular 
events,  a  significant  new  agreement  between 
Mexico  and  our  country  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Signed  at  Juarez,  it 
provides  for  construction  of  an  American 
drainage  canal  designed  to  divert  the  Colo- 
rado River's  salt-polluted  waters  from  harm's 
way.  It  should  put  an  end  to  Mexico's  un- 
derstandable grievance  that  those  waters,  for 
several  years  past,  have  been  seriously  dam- 
aging cotton  and  wheat  crops  in  the  Mexi- 
can Valley. 

Like  the  earlier  Chamizal  Treaty,  which 
has  terminated  a  99-year  dispute  involving 
questions  of  sovereignty  over  a  437-acre  tract 
where  El  Paso  and  Juarez  meet  at  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  compact  on  the  Colorado  River  is 
an  encouraging  illustration  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  at  its  best.  Communists 
have  spared  no  vicious  libel  in  depicting  the 
United  States  as  an  imperialist  monster  in- 
tent upon  destroying  Mexico's  crops.  This 
new  agreement  makes  them  look  silly. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  generated  a  new 
degree  of  warmth  and  understanding  In  rela- 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
In  President  Johnson's  words,  the  event 
"demonstrates  once  again  that  among  men 
of  good  will  any  problem  will  yield  to  sin- 
cere and  concerted  efforts  to  resolve  It."  It 
Is  an  agreement  that  sets  a  fine  example  not 
only  for  other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  for  the  contentious  world  as  a 
whole. 

REDUCTION   OF   BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  is  deserving  of 
accolades  from  all  of  our  people,  and  for 
many  reasons.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  his  able  handling  of  the  gold  prob- 
lem, his  efforts  to  reduce  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  In  an 
editorial  published  on  April  6,  called 
President  Johnson's  handling  of  this 
situation  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  economic  cooperation  in  this 
Nation's  history.   It  is  a  story  of  coopera- 


tion between  the  Government  and  the 
financial  and  business  communities  of 
the  Nation.  As  the  Plain  Dealer  has 
stated: 

Cooperation  so  far  has  been  remarkable. 
Results  have  been  equally  impressive. 

The  balance-of-payments  deficit  has 
been  cut  by  about  one-half,  in  less  than 
2  months.  There  is  a  strong  possibility 
that,  with  continued  cooperation,  the 
deficit  could  be  eliminated,  p>erhaps 
within  the  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  editorial  entitled 
"  'Good  as  Gold'  Plan  Cuts  Deficit,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Good  as  Gold"  Plan  Ctrrs  Deficit 

In  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  economic  cooperation 
In  the  Nation's  history,  the  U.S.  financial  and 
business  communities  have  cut  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  by  about  half  In  less 
than  2  months. 

Their  success  to  date  Is  a  strong  Indication 
that  President  Johnson's  program  to  curb 
the  dollar  outflow  can  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem without  the  need  for  strict  legislative 
restraints  that  could  conceivably  act  as  a 
protracted  hobble  on  business. 

But,  however  encouraging  the  reduction 
In  the  deficit  is,  ultimate  elimination  of  the 
problem — one  of  the  most  critical  confront- 
ing the  Nation — Is  still  a  long  way  off.  Final 
success  will  hinge  upon  the  continued  coop- 
eration of  the  630  corporations  enrolled  In 
the  President's  "good  as  gold"  program. 

Cooperation  so  far  has  been  remarkable. 
Results  have  been  equally  Impressive. 

Between  January  1  and  February  10,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  announced  his  emergency  pro- 
gram to  curb  the  dollar  outflow,  the  drain 
was  at  a  level  which  wotxld  have  reached 
about  $6  billion  annually,  highest  In  the 
Nation's  history.  ^ 

Since  then,  the  outflow  has  been  cut  In 
half — to  about  S3  billion  annxially. 

The  success  has  been  largely  the  resvilt  of 
a  cutback  to  almost  zero  in  U.S.  bank  loans 
abroad,  the  raising  of  funds  in  Europe  for 
VS.  corporate  expansions  there  instead  of 
taking  the  dollars  from  the  United  States, 
return  to  the  United  States  of  some  short- 
term  capital  which  had  previously  been  sent 
abroad  by  some  corporations,  efforts  to  ex- 
pand the  Nation's  volume  of  exports,  and 
corporate  cuts  In  dollar  Investments  In 
Europe. 

The  retrenching  program  also  Is  sharply 
cutting  down  the  risk  of  a  foreign  run  on 
U.S.  gold  reserves  of  the  tvpe  General  de 
Gaulle  apparently  tried  to  Instigate  to  dis- 
credit U.S.  economic  supremacy  In  favor  of 
the  Common  Market. 

The  U.S.  business  community  mxist  there- 
fore persist  in  cooperating  with  the  John- 
son program  as  the  best  course  toward 
abolishing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  be- 
lieves complete  success  Is  possible,  perhaps 
even  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


FAIR  APPORTIONMENT:   TEST  FOR 
"STATES  RIGHTERS" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Harry 
Golden  has  become  a  widely  enjoyed 
critic  of  modem  times,  because  of  his 
disarming  ability  to  point  out  the  foibles 
and  contradictions,  as  well  as  our 
strengths,  within  our  society. 

In  a  recent  article  he  has  applied  this 
approach  to  point  out  one  of  the  real 
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issues  in  the  effort  to  achieve  fair  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  legislatures. 
That  issue  is  whether  the  State  govern- 
ments wUl  be  permitted  to  become  effec- 
tive instruments  in  our  Federal  Republic, 
or  will  continue  to  be  outmoded  bodies 
more  representative  of  the  19th  century 
than  of  the  modern  world.  That  issue  is 
whether  the  State  legislatures  are  to  be 
prevented  from  fulfilling  their  responsi- 
bilities or  are  to  be  pushed  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  while  the  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  their  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Golden's  article,  entitled  "Apportion- 
ment: Test  for  'States  Righters,' "  from 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  of  April  5.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Apportionment:  Test  for  "States  Righters" 

(By  Harry   Golden,   editor  of   the   Carolina 

Israelite) 

Reapportionment  may  be  a  totally  unex- 
pected boon  to  each  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union. 

Reapportionment  may  very  well  result  In 
political  power  drifting  back  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  Individual  State  capitals. 

The  State  legislatures  are  based  on  the 
idea  that  history  has  gone  up  in  a  straight 
line.  The  Founding  Fathers  had  no  idea 
that  the  agricultural  society  would  become 
an  industrial  society,  that  the  rural  and  farm 
civilization  would  become  an  urban  and 
suburban  civilization,  with  thousands  of  new 
challenges  and  thousands  of  new  problems 
to  solve,  problems  for  which  there  are  no 
precedents. 

Most  State  legislatures  have  been  help- 
less in  meeting  these  challenges.  During  the 
great  crisia  of  the  early  1930's,  most  State 
legislatures  were  honest  enough  to  cry  for 
help. 

Gov.  Alf  Landon,  of  Kansas,  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President  in  1936. 
He  had  balanced  the  budget. 

But  in  1934  and  1935,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  prevented  foreclosures  on  3.100 
Kansas  farms.  The  Federal  Government  had 
stepped  in.     It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

It  was  not  a  scheme  to  usurp  the  power 
of  the  States.  It  was  an  emergency,  an 
emergency  to  save  the  economy  and  the  self- 
respect  of  America. 

Now  there  Is  a  good  chance  for  the  polit- 
ical power  to  flow  back  to  the  separate 
States  through  their  legislatures  and 
through  reapportionment. 

You  take  my  State  of  North  Carolina  as 

an  example.     It  has  a  vast  coastline  along 

the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in  the  west  we  have 

the    more   beautiful   section    of   the   Great 

o  Smokies. 

North  Carolina  has  more  mineral  deposits 
than  most  of  the  States  In  the  Union,  but  we 
ha vg  -rfin  Ix  scratched  the  surface  of  our  pos- 

Ifities. 

The  cllmaftt  in  the  Piedmont  Is  probably 
the  best  in  tHte  United  States  and  my  fol- 
lowers know  that  I  am  no  chamber  of  com- 
merce writer. 

The  felspar  goes  up  north  at  a  few  dol- 
lars per  ton  and  the  northern  potteries  send 
it  back  in  the  form  of  cups  and  saucers  at 
a  few  thousand  dollars  a  ton. 

The  wealth  potential  Is  enormous.  Every 
newcomer  to  North  Carolina  flies  Into  the 
State  with  the  ghost  of  a  Conestoga  wagon — 
a  pioneer. 

But  the  State  (and  every  other  State  In 
the  South)  Is  controlled  by  a  legislative 
process  created  in  the  year  1789.  It  meets 
every  2  years. 


The  city  council  of  each  city  meets  every 
week  and  when  they  miss  a  single  meeting 
they  are  considered  to  have  been  derelict  in 
their  duty. 

You  cannot  say  that  a  State  legislature 
meeting  once  every  2  years  thus  has  one- 
fortieth  the  amount  of  business  to  transact 
as  any  one  of  its  cities. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  it  is  precisely  the 
"States  rights"  boys  who  are  fighting  hard- 
est against  reapportionment. 

Thus  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  they 
have  never  really  been  sincere  about  States 
rights,  that  all  States  rights  has  meant  to 
them  is  keeping  the  Negro  in  back  of  the 
bus,  and  out  of  the  schools,  parks,  swimming 
pools,  movies,  and  restaurants. 

What  they  have  meant  by  States  rights  all 
along  Is  the  right  of  the  rural  counties  to 
continue  their  control  over  the  lives  and 
destiny  of  the  urban-industrial  complex  of 
the  more  densely  populated  cities,  as  well  as 
set  the  pattern  for  the  attitudes  and  the 
habits  of  the  entire  State. 

The  boys  from  the  rural  areas  would  like 
to  hold  that  power  and  so  they  flght  reappor- 
tionment. In  the  early  1930's,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  power  flowed  from  the  en- 
feebled State  legislatures  to  Washington. 

This  power  would  now  be  reversed  and  flow 
back  to  the  capitol  in  each  of  our  50  States. 

The  struggle  for  reapportionment  will  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  States  rights  boys  once 
and  for  all.  Reapportionment,  in  fact,  is  a 
synonym  for  States  rights. 


A  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  FOR 
ALASKA  NEEDED  AND  DUE  IN 
ORDER  TO  APPROACH  EQUALITY 
WITH  THE   OTHER  STATES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
Alaska  as  a  territory  suffered  discrimina- 
tions and  exclusions  from  the  Federal 
Government  ^.jn^rtliout  precedents  or  par- 
allel in  American  history.  One  of  these 
was  the  total  exclusion  for  40  years,  un- 
til 1956,  of  Alaska  from  participating  in 
the  Federal  aid  highway  legislation 
passed  in  1916.  This  tremendously  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  coincided 
with  the  improvement  of  Henry  Ford's 
great  invention,  the  automobile,  to  the 
point  where  it  had  become  a  useable  in- 
strument of  locomotion. 

The  Congress  wisely  realized  that  this 
new  vehicle,  if  it  were  to  be  widely  util- 
ized, would  require  a  national  system  of 
highways  of  a  fairly  high  standard  and 
that  this  could  be  achieved  only  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperation,  because  if  it 
were  left  wholly  to  the  States,  as  it  had 
been,  there  would  be  a  wide  disparity  in 
the  character  of  the  roads  as  between 
States  that  were  well  off,  or  highway- 
minded,  or  progressive,  and  those  which 
did  not  have  some  or  all  of  these  qualities. 

Therefore,  under  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way legislation  as  enacted  in  1916,  the 
Congress  proposed  a  system  of  Federal 
matching,  $1  of  Federal  money  for  $1 
of  State  money,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  States  would  in  exchange  agree 
to  a  high  standard  of  highway  construc- 
tion required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  western  States,  the  public 
lands  States,  where  large  areas  of  public 
domain  were  not  subject  to  State  taxa- 
tion and  therefore  produced  ng  revenue, 
were  under  this  Federal  aid  highway 
legislation,  entitled  to  a  larger  share. 
This  larger  share  was  calculated  on  a 
complex  formula  in  which  the  total  area 


of  the  State,  the  proportion  of  public 
domain  to  the  total  area  of  the  State,  the 
State's  population,  and  the  existing  post- 
road  mileage,  were  all  figured. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  enacted 
in  1916 — ^Alaska  being  a  territory— the 
Congress  refused  to  include  Alaska.  Un- 
der the  population  part  of  the  formula, 
its  participation  would  have  been  small; 
but  under  the  provision  referring  to  its 
large  area  and  the  other  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  public  domain 
of  the  total  area,  it  would  have  been  very 
large,  for  Alaska's  land  at  that  time,  was 
virtually  100  percent  federally  owned. 

So,  while  in  the  48  older  States  a  tre- 
mendous and  marvelous  highway  system 
was  initiated  and  constructed  and  is  now 
nearing  completion,  Alaska  was  totally 
excluded.  This  total  exclusion  continued 
for  40  years,  until  1956. 

Diiring  this  time  Alaska  was  paying  all 
Federal  taxes.  It  was  included  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  enacted  in  1913. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
taxation  without  representation  which 
Alaska  suffered  under  its  territorial 
status. 

In  1956  a  further  discrimination 
loomed  up.  This  was  when  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  a  vast  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem. He  proposed,  among  other  things, 
the  new  Interstate  System.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  the  Congress  that  this 
vastly  improved  network  could  be  fi- 
nanced by  no  immediate  outlay  but  by 
long-term  bonding.  Congress  agreed 
with  the  President's  purpose  vastly  to 
improve  our  highway  system  but  dis- 
agreed with  his  proposal  for  financing. 
Congress  believed — and  I  think  correct- 
ly— that  it  would  be  unfair  to  burden  fu- 
ture generations  for  the  benefits  which 
this  generation  would  receive.  So,  in- 
stead of  the  long-term  bonding  proposal 
of  President  Eisenhower,  the  Congress 
proposed  instead  and  enacted  a  pay-as- 
you-go  system  with  additional  taxes  on 
tnacks,  trailers,  tires,  and  gasoline.  But. 
there  was  one  respect  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  agreed.  That 
was  that  Alaska  should  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  this  new  highway  im- 
provement program  and  indeed  of  the 
old  program,  but  included  in  the  new 
taxation. 

So,  for  the  next  3  years,  whenever  an 
Alaskan  went  to  his  gas  station  and  said 
"fill  her  up,"  he  was  paying  additional 
taxes  on  trucks,  trailers,  tires,  and  gas- 
oline to  build  improved  highways  in  the 
48  lower  States  but  not  in  Alaska.  This 
was  just  another  exacerbated  example  of 
discrimination.  It  was  taxation  upon 
taxation  without  representation. 

Of  course,  during  all  these  years,  from 
1916  to  1956,  our  voteless  delegates  in  the 
Congress,  James  Wickersham,  from  1916 
to  1920,  after  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
aid  highway  legislation;  Dan  Suther- 
land, from  1920  to  1930;  Wickersham 
again  from  1930  to  1932;  Anthony  J. 
Dimond,  from  1932  to  1944;  and  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett.  from  1944  to  1958,  now 
our  able  colleague  in  the  Senate— sought 
to  get  Alaska  included  in  the  Federal 
aid  highway  system.  Despite  the  fla- 
grancy  of  the  discrimination,  they  were 
unsuccessful. 
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In  1956,  in  the  wake  of  the  proposed 
additional  discrimination  against  Alaska, 
a  friendly  Senator,  the  late  Richard  Neu- 
berger,  of  Oregon,  sought  to  give  Alaska 
some  relief.  Knowing  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  then  state  of  mind,  would 
not  include  Alaska  under  the  formula  to 
which  every  State  had  been  entitled,  he 
proposed  instead  that  it  be  included  on 
one-half  the  formula.  But  even  that 
was  deemed  too  generous,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  of 
South  Dakota,  supported  by  the  late 
Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  this  formula 
was  reduced  to  one-third  of  what  Alaska 
would  have  been  entitled  to  in  justice 
and  equity. 

So,  for  the  next  3  years,  under  state- 
hood, Alaska  did  have  a  slight  participa- 
tion which  amounted  to  about  $13  mil- 
lion a  year,  although,  of  course,  it 
should  have  been  three  times  that 
amount,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
justice  would  have  required  an  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  Alaska  to  start  catch- 
ing up  for  the  years  it  had  been  totally 
excluded. 

When  Alaska  became  a  State,  it  was 
automatically  included  in  most  of  the 
provisions  of  Federal  aid  highway  legis- 
lation, although  still  is  excluded  from 
the  interstate  and  although  continuing 
to  pay  into  the  trust  fund  for  the  In- 
terstate System  in  the  other  49  States. 

As  soon  as  Alaska  became  a  State,  I 
moved  to  do  what  I  could  to  rectify  this 
situation.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  extent  of  this 
discrimination — that  if  Alaska  had  been 
included  all  those  years,  as  it  should  have 
been— for  other  territories,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  had  been  included — we 
would  then  have  a  system  of  highways. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  these  pleas,  despite  the 
logic  and  justice  of  them.  It  was  only 
with  the  coming  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration that  something  was  done 
at)out  it. 

Because  of  the  special  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Alaska  and  the  long  backlog 
of  neglect,  I  sponsored  a  bill  to  carry 
out  a  formula  worked  out  under  the 
guidance  of  Dan  Martin,  the  able  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  provided, 
first  of  all,  a  study.  This  study  was  de- 
signed to  ascertain  what  was  appropri- 
ate and  desirable  in  view  of  Alaska's 
long  and  unique  neglect,  its  special  geo- 
graphic and  climatic  circumstances,  and 
the  other  factors  which  justified  a  spe- 
cial approach  to  this  unprecedented  sit- 
uation. The  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored was  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 
The  amount  requested,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, was  $800,000.  This  amount  was 
cut  in  half  in  the  House,  but  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  author- 
ities it  was  understood  that  if  more 
money  were  needed  to  complete  the 
study,  it  could  be  sought  and  probably 
obtained. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  bureau  of  pub- 
lic roads,  the  department  of  highways  in 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  consultants 
who  were  engaged  for  this  study,  namely 
Transportation  Consultants,  Inc.,  and 
Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates,  for  their 
thorough  and  constructive  study.    I  like- 


wise want  to  pay  tribute  to  Rex  Whitton, 
the  experienced  and  able  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
his  support  and  understanding  through- 
out. He  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able of  our  public  servants  in  the  field 
to  which  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  life. 
The  report  makes  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

First.  Federal  aid  highways  in  Alaska 
need  to  be  modernized  as  early  as  possi- 
ble by  utilizing  both  lateral  and  vertical 
stage  construction; 

Second.  Improvements  to  this  network 
should,  under  no  circumstances  be  de- 
layed beyond  1980; 

Third.  Standards  of  design  of  high- 
ways in  Alaska  should  not  be  liberalized 
but  austerity  of  design  to  accommodate 
anticipated  traffic  should  be  the  objec- 
tive; 

Fourth.  While  Alaska  does  not  need 
increased  Federal  funds  to  improve  and 
extend  the  primary  and  secondary  Fed- 
eral aid  system,  the  State  does  require 
assistance  in  building  and  maintaining 
a  new  category  of  access  and  service 
roads  which  may  be  described  as  a  terti- 
ary system ; 

Fifth.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
specific  grant  be  authorized  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $5  million  per  year  to  sup- 
plement other  funds  for  maintaining  the 
Federal  aid  highway  system  in  Alaska. 
This  would  permit  the  State  to  devote 
more  of  its  resources  to  the  non-Federal 
aid  highway  systems  where  needed; 

Sixth.  Because  under  even  the  most 
optimistic  estimates  of  future  highway 
user  revenues,  income  will  still  fall  far 
short  of  costs  to  extend  road  services, 
assistance  from  additional  sources  will  be 
required ; 

Seventh.  Unique  circumstances  in 
Alaska  seem  to  waiTant  extension  of  the 
period  of  transitional  aid  which  followed 
statehood,  which,  in  Alaska,  was  too 
short.  An  extension  can  greatly  benefit 
the  highway  program ; 

Eighth.  It  is  recommended  that  ap- 
proximately $5  million  per  year  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years 
with  the  understanding  that  after  thor- 
ough review  of  conditions  at  that  time, 
additional  extensions  might  be  author- 
ized. 

The  study  found  that  comparisons  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  other  49  States  are 
not  usually  conclusive,  so  that  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  foreseeable  future, 
Alaska  must  be  considered  as  a  special 
case,  requiring  special  consideration. 
The  consultants  noted  that  Alaska  and 
its  people  recognize  and  accept  the  fact 
that  they  must  go  through  a  rather 
Spartanlike  period  of  development  and 
transition  from  territorial  to  statehood 
status. 

It  was  found  that  currently  about  $14 
million,  or  28  percent  of  Alaska's  an- 
nual tax  revenues,  are  being  allocated 
for  highway  purposes.  Of  this,  $14 
million,  53  percent,  is  derived  from  high- 
way user  tax  sources,  requiring  general 
tax  revenue  to  support  the  remaining  47 
percent.    The  consultants  reported: 

No  other  State  approaches,  percentagewise, 
this  contribution  to  highway  purposes  from 
general  revenue  or  nonhlghway  user  sources. 


The  study  also  noted  that  while  Alas- 
kans are  taxed  to  support  the  interstate 
highway  program,  the  State  is  not  eligi- 
ble to  benefit  therefrom,  being  the  only 
one  of  the  50  States  so  excluded.  The 
consultants  suggested  that  Alaska  might 
be  the  beneficiary  of  $5  million  a  year 
under  Federal  funds  in  lieu  of  interstate 
participation. 

A  total  capital  expenditure  of  some 
$549  million  is  estimated  to  cover  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  recom- 
mended for  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  Federal  aid  systems  between  now 
and  1980.  Maintenance  of  the  completed 
State  systems  is  estimated  to  average 
about  $8  million  annually. 

The  study  reaches  some  conclusions 
which  I  am  not  prepared,  certainly,  not 
in  the  absence  of  better  documentation, 
to  accept.  These  include  recommenda- 
tions against  building  highways  across 
Knik  Arm  and  Tumagain  Arm,  where 
it  is  held  by  the  consultants  that  costs 
would  be  excessive  in  relation  to  limited 
benefits,  and  against  proceeding  with 
construction  of  any  of  the  road  connec- 
tions up  the  valleys  in  southeastern 
Alaska  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
showing  on  the  part  of  Canadian  officials 
that  there  would  be  construction  on  the 
Canadian  side  to  connect  with  these 
roadways.  Further  study,  and  particu- 
larly further  consultation  with  our 
friends  across  the  border,  need  to  be  car- 
ried on,  as  the  highway  consultants 
£iclciiowl6ciRG(i. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  study  which 
may  be  surprising  to  others,  though  cer- 
tainly not  to  Alaskans,  is  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  Alaska's  area  is  more  than 
100  miles  from  any  part  of  the  integrated 
road  network. 

Studying  a  map  of  existing  highway 
development  in  Alaska  discloses  that 
there  are  no  highways  at  all  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  very  few  South  of  it. 
The  consultants  estimate  that  Alaska's 
population  will  double  by  1980.  Ob- 
viously the  1,607  miles  of  primary  high- 
way and  1,707  miles  of  secondary  roads 
which  we  had  in  my  State  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  growing  traffic. 

All  in  all,  the  Alaska  highway  study 
makes  a  significant  contribution  toward 
a  solution  of  one  of  Alaska's  most  press- 
ing problems.  It  needs  to  be  translated 
into  meaningful  action. 

It  should  be  understood  that  because 
of  this  unique  discrimination  by  which 
Alaska  was  totally  excluded  from  the 
Federal  aid  program  for  40  years  and 
then  included  on  a  very  limited  basis  for 
the  3  years  preceding  statehood,  Alaska 
finds  itself  in  the  unique  and  unprece- 
dented situation  unthinkable  in  any  of 
the  other  States,  by  which  not  merely  a 
few  but  a  majority  of  our  communities 
are  unconnected  by  highway  or  railway. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  such  a 
situation  in  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
California,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  or  in- 
deed in  any  of  the  older  48  States,  and 
even  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  which 
were  long  since  included  in  the  Federal 
aid  program. 

The  exclusion  in  Alaska  applies  to  the 
capital  of  the  State,  Juneau.  Here  let  it 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  that,  at  their  own  expense,  they 
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authorized  and  floated  a  $30  million  bond 
issue  to  create  a  ferry  system,  known 
appropriately  as  a  marine  highway, 
which  links  the  communities  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  by  water.  This  could 
properly  have  been  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture on  the  same  oasis  as  the  Federal 
highway  system.  But  the  people  of 
Alaska  financed  this  and  are  operating  it 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Thus,  simple  justice  requires  that  Con- 
gress belatedly  take  the  steps  necessary 
and  those  recommended  in  the  report  to 
bring  Alaska  on  a  par  with  the  other 
States,  for  Alaska,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, was  denied  what  they  had  and  that 
to  which  it  was  entitled.  And  it  is  clear 
from  the  example  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  other  States  that  highways  are 
essential  to  progress  and  development. 


SKOWHEGAN  BUSINESS  &  PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN'S  CLUB  ESSAY 
AWARD. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Clifford,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Clifford,  of  my  hometown  of 
Skowhegan.  Maine,  has  written  an 
award-winning  essay  "What  My  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  Means  to  Me."  The 
award  was  presented  to  this  young  lady 
by  the  Skowhegan  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club. 

It  is  so  moving  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  My  American  CrrizENSHip  Means 
TO   Me 

I  am  a  citizen  of  America. 

America,  America — land  of  the  great. 
Land  of  the  people.     Land  of  the  free. 

America,  America — land  of  steel  and  iron 
and  sweat  and  tears.  Land  of  corn  and  cot- 
ton, wheat  and  tobacco.  Land  of  desert  and 
lake  and  mountain  and  coast.  Land  of  phys- 
ical challenge. 

America,  America — land, of  the  Jew,  the 
Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the  Hindu.  Land 
of  the  Negro,  the  German,  the  Pole,  the  Ital- 
ian. Land  of  many  tongues,  of  many  people 
from  many  countries  with  many  customs. 
Land  of  the  challenge  to  understanding. 

America,  America — land  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor  and  the  hoping  and  the  lost.  Land 
of  the  cities  and  the  towns  and  the  villages. 
Land  of  the  millionaire  and  the  corner  grocer 
and  the  truckdriver.  Land  of  the  challenge 
of  progress. 

America,  America — land  of  the  skyscraper 
and  the  freight  yards  and  the  fishing  fleets 
and  the  farmlands.  Land  of  the  super- 
highway and  the  dirt  road  and  the  narrow 
t-ail  and  the  open  fields.  Land  of  the  train 
and  plane  and  bus  and  ship.  Land  of  the 
challenge  of  distance. 

America,  America — land  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  pigs  and  horses.  Land  of  moose  and  deer 
and  buffalo  and  bear.  Land  of  ranch  and  hut 
and  penthouse  and  tenement. 

America,  America — land  of  the  towering 
pine  and  t.he  blowing  wheat  and  the  icy 
streams  and  the  fragrant  bluebells. 

America,  America — my  land,  my  home,  my 
future,  my  life,  my  challenge. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  EXIST- 
ING AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERA- 
TION WITH  ISRAEL 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

inform  the  Senate  that  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  existing  Agreement 

.  for  Cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
Israel  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. The  proposed  amendment  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Joint  Committee  on  April  2. 
Section  123c  of  the  act  requires  that  the 
proposed  amendment  lie  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  a 
period  of  30  days  while  Congress  is  in 
session  before  becoming  effective. 

In  keeping  with  the  Joint  Committee's 
general  practice  of  informing  Congress 
of  the  pendency  of  matters  of  this  type, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation,  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  proposed  amendment  and 
supporting  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  correspondence  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  2.  1965. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield. 

Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  Holifield:  Pursuant  to  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this  let- 
ter: (a)  An  exclused  "Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Israel  Concerning 
the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy";  (b)  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent recommending  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment: and  (c)  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Commission  containing  his 
determination  that  its  performance  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity, and  approving  the  amendment  and  au- 
thorizing its  execution. 

I  regret  that  this  agreement  is  reaching 
the  Joint  Committee  at  a  date  which  will  not 
allow  the  full  30-day  waiting  period  to  elapse 
before  the  present  agreement  with  Israel  ex- 
pires. The  reasons  for  this  delay  have  been 
communicated  to  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

,  The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, amends  and  extends  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Israel 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  July  12, 

1955,  as  amended  by  agreements  signed  at 
Washington  on  August  20,  1959,  June  11, 
1960,  June  22,  1962,  and  August  19,  1964. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  Israel  Government,  the  1964  Amend- 
ment to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  pro- 
vided only  for  a  9-month  extension  of  the 
agreement  with  the  understanding  that  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the  agreement 
would  expire  and  Israel  would  obtain  Its  fu- 
ture requirements  for  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial through  the  IAEA.  However,  as  was 
discussed  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  by  representatives  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Department 
of  State  on  March  13,  1965,  and  as  outlined 
in  the  letter  of  March  15,  1965,  from  Mr. 
Hall  to  Mr.  Conway,  the  Government  of 
Israel  subsequently  requested  that  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  be  continued  so  that 
they  could  continue  to  obtain  their  mate- 
rials requirements  on  a  bilateral  basis  but 
agreed  to  accept  the  prompt  application  of 
Agency  safeguards  to  materials  and  facil- 
ities received  under  the  agreement.  This 
would    be    In    accord    with    our   policy   for 


prompt  transfer  of  safeguards  to  the  Agency 
Accordingly,  article  I  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  will  be  promptly  requested 
by  the  parties  to  assume  responsibility  for 
applying  safeguards  to  materials  and  facil- 
ities subject  to  safeguards  under  the  agree- 
ment. The  transfer  of  this  responsibility  to 
the  Agency  would  be  effected  without  fur- 
ther modification  of  the  agreement  by  means 
of  a  trilateral  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Government  of  Israel, 
and  the  Agency. 

Article  II  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  10-year  extension  of  the  agree- 
ment beyond  its  expiration  date  of  April  li, 
1965. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  enter  into 
force  when  the  two  governments  have  ex- 
change written  notifications  that  their  re- 
spective statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements have  been  fulfilled. 
Cordially, 

John  G.  Palfrey, 
Acting  Chairman. 


Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 

Between  the  Government  of  the  Unitd) 

States  of  America  and  the  Government 

of    Israel     Concerning     Civil    Uses    of 

Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Israel, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Washington  on 
July  12,  1955  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation"),  as  amended 
by  the  Agreements  signed  at  Washington  on 
August  20,  1959,  June  11,  1960,  June  22,  1962, 
and  August  19,  1964; 

Agree  as  follows: 

article  i 

Article  VI  bis  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation as  amended  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Israel, 
recognizing  the  desirability  of  making  use 
of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  agree  that  the 
Agency  will  be  promptly  requested  to  assume 
responsibility  for  applying  safeguards  to 
materials  and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards 
under  this  Agreement  for  Cooperation.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments will  be  effected  without  modification 
of  tills  Agreement,  through  an  agreement  to 
be  negotiated  between  the  Parties  and  the 
Agency  which  may  Include  provisions  for 
suspension  of  the  safeguard  rights  accorded 
the  Commission  by  Article  VI  of  this  Agree- 
ment during  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Agency's  safeguards  apply  to  such  mate- 
rials and  facilities. 

"B.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  en- 
visaged in  paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  either 
Party  may  by  notification  terminate  this 
Agreement.  In  the  event  of  termination  by 
either  Party,  the  Government  of  Israel  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  return  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
all  special  nuclear  material  received  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  and  In  its  possession 
or  In  the  possession  of  persons  under  its 
jurisdiction.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  compensate  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  for  such  returned  material 
at  the  current  United  States  Commission's 
schedule  of  prices  then  in  effect  domes- 
tically." 

article  n 
Article  Vin  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion,  as   amended.   Is  further  amended  hj 
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deleting  the  date  "April  11,  1965"  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "April  11, 

1975". 

article  III 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
witten  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
sil  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
as  hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  sec- 
ond day  of  April  1965. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

John  D.  Jernegan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Near  East- 
ern and  South  Asian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

John  G.  Palfrey, 
Acting  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

For  the  Government  of  Israel: 
Avraham  Harman, 

Ambassador, 
Embassy  of  Israel. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Earle  W.  Cook, 
Division  of  International  Affairs, 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Wasfiington,  D.C.,  March  24, 1965. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
CommisiBon  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to  the 
.Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Israel  Concerning  the 
CivU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  determine  that 
its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  authorize  Its 
execution.  The  Department  of  State  sup- 
ports the  Commission's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  revise  and  extend  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
■July  12,  1955,  as  amended  by  agreements 
signed  at  Washington  on  August  20,  1959. 
■June  11,  I960,  June  22,  1962,  and  August  19, 
1964. 

It  Will  be  recalled  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  Israeli  Government,  the  1964  amendment 
to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  provided 
only  for  a  9-month  extension  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  imderstandlng  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  agreement 
'ould  expire  and  Israel  would  obtain  Its 
future  requirements  for  special  nuclear  mate- 
fi^l  for  its  research  program  through  the 
JAEA.  However,  the  Government  of  Israel 
subsequently  requested  that  the  agreement 
•or  cooperation  be  continued  so  that  they 
wuld  continue  to  obtain  their  materials  re- 
quirements on  a  bilateral  basis  and  agreed 
^accept  application  of  International  Atomic 
l^srgy  Agency  safeguards  to  materials  and 
iWIlties  received  under  the  agreement.  Ac- 
wdingiy,  in  keeping  with  current  U.S.  policy 
^tog  for  the  prompt  transfer  of  safeguards 
'^  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
provision  has  been  made  In  article  I  of  the 
Proposed  amendment  that  the  Agency  will 
^promptly  requested  to  assume  responsi- 

■^ity  for  applying  safeguards  to  materials 
'««  facilities  subject  to  safeguards  under 
.J;jp«enient.  The  transfer  of  this  respon- 
»ouity  to  the  Agency  would  be  effected  with- 


out further  modification  of  the  agreement  by 
means  of  a  trilateral  agreement  to  be  nego- 
tiated between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Government  of  Israel, 
and  the  Agency. 

Article  II  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  the  agreement  for 
a  10-year  period  beyond  the  expiration  date 
of  April  11,  1965. 

Following  your  consideration,  approval  and 
authorization,  the  proposed  amendment  will 
be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  author- 
ities of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Israel. 
In  compliance  with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  amend- 
ment will  then  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  March  31, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg  :  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  March 
24,  1965,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Israel  Concerning  the 
CivU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  and  has  recom- 
mended that  I  approve  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, determine  that  its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  Its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  amended,  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


EXPANDING  INDUSTRIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT IN  LOWER  COLUMBIA 
RIVER  AREA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  af- 
ternoon I  received  extremely  good  news 
for  Oregon  concerning  an  expanding  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  lower  Colum- 
bia River  area. 

Mr.  John  M.  Pulton,  of  the  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach  Corp.  of  Portland,  informed  me 
by  telegram  that  Crown  Zellerbach  Is  ex- 
panding its  pulp  and  paper  complex  at 
Wauna,  Oreg. 

This  is  of  utmost  importance  not  only 
to  Clatsop  Coimty,  but  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  the  additional  1,000  jobs  to 
be  created  by  this  expanding  industrial 
activity  will  provide  not  only  steady  em- 
ployment but  will  stimulate  the  business 
economy  of  the  entire  area. 

I  congratulate  Crown  Zellerbach  for 
its  foresight  and  the  confidence  it  has 
demonstrated  in  Oregon's  future  by  un- 
dertaking this  fine  plant  expansion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Fulton's  wire  and  my  re- 


ply be  included  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Portland,  Oreg., 

April  9, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Thought  you  would  like  to  know  we  are 
announcing  In  Portland  today  an  additional 
$75  million  investment  to  expand  Crown 
Zellerbach's  pulp  and  paper  complex  at 
Wauna  In  Clatsop  County.  This  will  provide 
over  1,000  new  Jobs.  We  believe  this  Is  largest 
single  private  investment  ever  made  in 
Oregon. 

All  good  wishes. 

John  M.  Pulton, 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

April  9,  1965. 
Mr.  John  Pulton, 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp., 
Public  Service  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

Delighted  to  receive  news  concerning  addi- 
tional $75  million  Investment  by  Crown 
Zellerbach  to  expand  pulp  and  paper  complex 
at  Wauna. 

The  additional  1,000  Jobs  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  Clatsop  County  and  en- 
tire State  of  Oregon.  My  congratulations  and 
assurance  of  my  desire  to  work  with  you  on 
any  problems  relating  to  Jurisdiction  of 
Federal  Government. 

Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator. 


AMERICANISM  VERSUS  EXTREMISM 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
newly  appointed  probation  officer  of  Ban- 
nock County,  Idaho,  Kelly  Pearce,  is  a 
young  man  who  became  fluent  in  Chi- 
nese Mandarin,  and  was  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  age 
of  20.  He  has  been  decorated  for  his 
work  as  an  intelligence  officer  in  Korea. 
Since  returning  from  a  military  tour  in 
which,  as  he  has  said,  he  awoke  "to  the 
clatter  of  Communist  machinegun  fire 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea," 
Pearce  has  become  concerned  with  the 
alarming  growth  of  political  extremism 
in  America  which  parades  beneath  the 
self-serving  banner  of  anticommunism. 
He  is  now  presenting  to  groups  in  south- 
em  Idaho  a  speech  entitled  "American- 
ism Versus  Extremism,"  which  I  strongly 
recommend  to  all  those  concerned  with 
maintaining  an  open  and  honest  dialog 
about  the  problems  this  country  faces. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  his  excellent,  carefully  documented 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Americanism  Versus  Extremism 
(By   C.  Kelly  Pearce,   probation   officer  for 
Bannock  County,  Idaho) 

"The  discordant  voices  of  extremism  are 
heard  once  again  In  the  land.  Men  who  are 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  danger  from 
without  are  convinced  that  the  real  danger 
comes  from  within.  They  look  suspiciously 
at  their  neighbors  and  their  leaders.  They 
call  for  a  man  on  horseback  because  they  do 
not  trust  the  people.  They  find  treason  In 
our  finest  churches,  In  ovir  highest  court,  and 
even  in  the  treatment  of  our  water.    Let 
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us  not  heed  these  councils  of  fear  and  sxis- 
plclon  Let  us  concentrate  more  on  keep- 
ing enemy  bombers  and  missiles  away  from 
our  shores,  and  concentrate  less  on  keeping 
neighbors  away  from  our  shelters.  Let  us 
devote  less  energy  to  organized  armed  bands 
of  civilian  guerrillas  that  are  more  likely  to 
supply  local  vigilantes  than  national  vigi- 
lance Let  our  patriotism  be  reflected  In  the 
creation  of  confidence  rather  than  crusades 
of  suspicion." 

These  words  of  advice  concerning  extrem- 
ism were  spoken  in  1963  by  a  young  and  vltal^ 
man— a  man  whose  brilliant  life  was  extin- 
guished by  an  extremist  act — the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

I  have  with  me  a  ciu-rent  paperback  copy 
of  the  '-Report  of  the  Warren  Conamission  on 
the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy."  I 
feel  that  at  this  time  we  might  learn  a 
deep  lesson  in  basic  Americanism  by  reflect- 
ing back  to  those  days  in  Dallas,  to  the  man 
who  is  accused  of  firing  the  shot  felt  around 
the  world,  and  to  that  climate  of  hate  that 
long  before  had  transformed  Dallas  into  a 
stronghold  of  extreme  rightwing  thought 
and  action.  I  emphasize,  not  to  criticize 
Dallas — or  Texas,  or  any  specific  portion  of 
the  United  States— but  to  sound  the  alarm, 
to  reveal  to  all  the  extremist  movements  of 
both  the  left  and  the  right— which  breed 
hate,  distrust  and  division  among  loyal 
Americans. 

Let  us  look  first  at  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and 
the  extremist  movement  which  warped  his 
mind  Upon  Oswald's  arrival  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  he  was  interviewed  by  Aline  Mos- 
ley  He  told  Miss  Mosley:  "I'm  a  Marxist;  I 
became  Interested  about  the  age  of  15/'  We 
have  been  warned  by  Khrushchev  that  he 
will  bury  vis.  And  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
shows  no  deviation  from  the  course  set  forth 
by  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev.  We  have 
been  cautioned,  and  I  hope  are  completely 
aware,  of  the  atheistic  totalitarian  character- 
istic of  communism.  For  make  no  mistake, 
communism  Is  totally  opposed  to  all  that  we 
hold  dear  as  a  free  God-fearing  people. 
Faith  freedom,  morality,  and  religion  wither 
where  communism  prevails.  For  commu- 
nism is  by/far  the  most  devastating  single 
threat  today  to  the  lives  of  freemen— not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  of  freemen  every- 

But  let  us  take  a  second  look  at  Dallas. 
Let  us  look  beyond  this  single  individual 
of  the  extreme  left  who  lay  in  wait  at  the 
window  of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Texas  School 
Book  Depository. 

Let  us  look  at  Dallas  on  the  morning  of 
the  arrival  of  the  President.  More  specifi- 
cally let  us  look  at  the  mood— the  political 
atmosphere  which  was  to  greet  the  President. 
It  was  a  climate  of  hate  created  by  a  sizable 
eroup  of  rightwing  extremists— extremists 
who  on  the  evening  of  October  24,  1963— Just 
1  month  before— had  placed  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  in  an  atmosphere  where  he  was 
leered.  Jostled,  and  spat  upon  by  hostile 
demonstrators  outside  the  Dallas  Memorial 
Auditorium. 

It  was  a  mood  which  faced  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  with  a  city  laden  with  handbills 
fashioned  after  the  "wanted"  circulars  issued 
by  law  enforcement  agencies.  Beneath  two 
photographs  of  President  Kennedy,  one  fioll- 
face  and  one  profile,  appeared  the  caption. 
"Wanted  for  Treason."  The  President  of  the 
United  States — wanted  for  treason. 

Now,  I  say  again— I  do  not  vilify  the  city 
of  Dallas— I  do  not  vilify  the  State  of  Texas — 
I  vilify  extremist  hate  groups  of  both  the  left 
and  the  right.  And,  I  try  to  bring  to  your 
attention  now,  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
misguided  zeal  of  rightwing  extremist 
groups — their  effort  to  brand  those  with 
whom  they  do  not  agree — with  the  treason- 
ous labels  of  "Pink,"  "Red."  or  "Communist." 


Why  do  I  cry  this  alarm — becavise  in  some 
quarters  of  this  great  land — It  is  almost 
socially  proper  to  pronounce  to  all — I  am  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Well, 
what  is  the  John  Birch  Society?  Is  it  the 
most  effective  nonchurch  organization  In  the 
fight  against  creeping  socialism  and  godless 
communism?  I  say  "No."  I  say  it  is  an  or- 
ganization which  uses  the  tactics  of  smear, 
character  assassination,  and  the  scattering 
of  irresponsible  charges — which  create  divi- 
sion, suspicion,  and  distrust  among  loyal 
Americans. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  is  a  totalitarian  organization  de- 
signed by  certain  special  interest  fljianclal 
groups  which  by  preying  on  the  gullibility 
and  prejudice  of  Americans  can  bring  to 
themselves  a  favorable  economic  situation. 
A  group  which  professes  the  belief  that  the 
history  of  this  great  land  since  1916  may  be 
explained  away  as  a  gigantic  conspiracy  of 
Presidents.  Secretaries,  and  lesser  Govern- 
ment officials  vmder  operational  control  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Now,  I  direct  my  remarks  not  to  the  so- 
ciety's'noble  aim  of  fighting  communism— 
but  to  its  methods.  I  do  not  make  a  shal- 
low charge  when  I  say  that  the  society  Is 
totalitarian  In  nature.  To  illustrate  my 
charge,  I  quote  to  you  from  Mr.  Robert  Henry 
Winborne  Welch.  Jr..  founder  and  still  presi- 
dent of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Mr.  Welch 
states  In  his  blue  book — the  bible  of  the 
John  Birch  Society— in  laying  down  the 
guidelines  for  the  society,  he  states — "The 
John  Birch  Society  is  to  be  a  monolithic 
body"  (p.  158) — and  he  continues  "The  men 
who  Join  the  John  Birch  Society  during  the 
next  few  months  or  few  years  are  going  to  be 
doing  so  primarily  because  they  believe  in 
me  and  what  I  am  doing  and  are  willing  to 
accept  my  leadership  anyway.  And  we  are 
going  to  use  that  loyalty,  like  every  other 
resource,  to  the  fullest  possible  advantage 
that  we  can.  Whenever  and  wherever,  either 
through  infiltration  by  the  enemy  or  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  that  loyalty  ceases  to 
be  sufficient  to  keep  some  fragment  in  line, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  in  the  position  of 
having  the  society's  work  weakened  by  raging 
debates"  (p.  161). 

Bryton  Barron,  a  former  John  Birch  So- 
ciety coordinator  for  the  Virginia-Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area,  quit  the  society  in  1961  de- 
nouncing what  he  termed  "dictatorial  and 
repressive  trends"  developing  in  the  society. 
He  said  he  was  quiting  "to  sound  a  warning 
against  a  new  trend  in  the  society's  opera- 
tions." Specifically,  Barron  protested  an 
order  from  his  major  coordinator  and  the 
director  of  field  activities  for  the  society, 
that  he  "must  not  write  to  the  home  office 
to  question  certain  new  trends  within  the 
society."  He  wired  Welch  that  "this  brash 
young  man  even  proceeds  to  tell  me  what  I 
may  not  discuss  in  the  privacy  of  my  home. 
His  doctrine  that  one  must  always  say  'yes* 
to  the  boss  has  been  tried  in  other  circum- 
stances with  unfortunate  results.  I  want  no 
part  of  it." 

And  we  know  that  each  new  member  of 
the  society  must  agree  to  the  following  state- 
ment: "I  agree  that  my  membership  may  be 
revoked  at  any  time  by  a  duly  appointed 
officer  of  the  society,  without  the  reason 
being  stated." 

Now,  If  that  is  not  enough  to  convince 
you  of  Mr.  Welch's  desire  for  a  dictatorship 
within  the  society — Let  me  continue.  Mr. 
Welch  states,  "What  is  not  only  needed,  but 
is  absolutely  Imperative,  Is  •  •  *  some  hard- 
boiled,  dictatorial,  and  dynamic  boss"  (p. 
117). 

And  he  continues,  "The  John  Birch  Soci- 
ety will  operate  under  completely  authorita- 
tive controls  at  all  levels"  (p.  159) . 

Yet,  it  is  also  the  same  Mr.  Robert  Welch 
who  speaks  of  communism  in  these  terms — 
"Communism  has  been  imposed,  from  the 
top  down"  (p.  78). 


Let  no  one  fool  you  who  says  Robert  Welch 
is  not  the  heart  beat  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. Yet,  we  are  repeatedly  told  by  its 
members  and  admirers  that  statements  by 
the  founder  and  the  society  policy  are  en- 
tirely separate.  Now  I  ask,  how  are  we  to 
know  when  Mr.  Welch  is  speaking  as  an  In- 
dividual and  when  he  is  speaking  as  the 
founder  and  still  president  of  the  John  Birch 
Society? 

And  what  is  Mr.  Welch's  view  concerning 
those  who  might  become  members  of  the 
society?  He  calls  for  "strict  and  careful  con- 
trol on  what  every  chapter  is  doing  and  even 
every  member  of  every  chapter"  (p.  165). 
He  calls  for  "disciplined  pullers  at  the  oars, 
and  not  passengers  in  the  boat"  (p.  166). 
I  remind  you — was  it  not  Lenin  who  enunci- 
ated the  principle  of  the  dedicated  few? 

Remember,  this  is  the  superpatrlotlc  so- 
ciety which  is  to  save  us — to  save  you  and 
to  save  me — from  communism  and  equally 
terrible  forms  of  government.  And  what  Is 
the  governing  principle  of  this  super- 
patriotic  society  concerning  the  American 
brithright  of  difference  of  opinion— the  right 
to  dissent?  Mr.  Welch  states.  "We  are  going 
to  cut  through  the  red  tape  and  parliamen- 
tary briar  patches  and  road  blocks  ol  con- 
fused purpose  with  direct  authority  at  every 
turn"  (p.  160).  "We  cannot  stop  for  parlia- 
mentary procedures  or  a  lot  of  arguments' 
(p.  160) .  And  last  and  most  strongly.  Mr, 
Welch  states,  "Whenever  differences  of  opin- 
ion become  translated  Into  lack  of  loyal  sup- 
port, we  shall  have  short  cuts  for  eliminating 
both  without  going  through  any  congress  ol 
so-called  demcxiratlc  process"  (p.  161  and 
162). 

It  was  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  his  book,  "Mas- 
ters of  Deceit,"  who  stated.  "Honest  dissent 
should  not  be  confused  with  disloyalty.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  think  as  he  wishes,  that's 
the  strength  of  our  form  of  government" 
(p. 290). 

Has  It  not  always  been  our  right  as  Amer- 
icans to  dissent?  Time  and  time  again  the 
Birch  Information  organ  grinds  out  that  this 
country  Is  a  republic — not  a  democracy.  For 
as  they  say.  majority  rule  is  not  always  the 
best  policy. 

Well,  what  Is  a  democracy?  Webster's  new 
international  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage states,  "Democracy  is  a  government  by 
the  people;  a  form  of  government  In  which 
the  supreme  power  is  retained  by  the  pe(?lE 
and  exercised  whether  directly  or  indirectly 
through  a  system  of  representation  and  dele- 
gated authority  periodically  renewed,  as  In  a 
constitutional  representative  government,  or 
republic." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his  definition  of  oemoc- 
racy,  states,  "Basically  the  Conununlsts  ah- 
hor  democracy  as  practiced  In  the  Unltw 
States,  believing,  as  they  do.  in  dlctatoi^up. 
force,  and  violence,  and  the  supreme  autlior- 
ity  of  the  party."  (P.  319.  "Masters  of  De- 
ceit.") Yet.  the  John  Birch  Society  claliMM 
be  the  strong  defender  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  our  American  heritage.  I  a» 
you:  Have  they  read  the  Constitution,  u^ 
they  know  Its  freedoms? 

What  does  this  so-called  superpatrlotlc  (»• 
ganlzatlon  say  about  loyal,  outstanams 
Americans?  „  .    ^..^ 

in  Welch's  book  "The  Polltlc^^',,,^ 
of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  soldier,  statesman 
34th  President  of  the  United  States,  ana 
loyal  and  dedicated  patriot.    Mr.  Weicn 
this  of  Mr.  Elsenhower.  "On  January  20.  i«^^ 
Dwight  Elsenhower  was  inaugurated  «> 
34th  President  of  the  United  States    He  in 
became,  automatically  and  Immediately,  ^^ 
tain  and  quarterback  of  the  free  ^^ofld  k^ 
in  the  fight  against  communism    ^°Jf^. 
opinion  he  had  been  planted  in  ^^^^ 
tion.    by    Communists,   for   the  purpo" 
throwing  the  game"  (p.  133) .  „j,j, 

And  again  I  quote  from  Mr.  weicn. 
.. ».-ii_»  *»,„«-  T-K.HcTVit.  rasenhower  "^ 


Ana  again  j.  huu^c  ii^»"  ».--■  „ 

my  firm  belief  that  Dwight  Elsenho^^ 
dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the  uob^ 
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conspiracy  is  based  on  a  accumulation  of  de- 
tailed evidence  so  extensive  and  so  palpable 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  put  his  conviction 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt"  (p.  267) . 

And  of  former  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  "I  personally  believe  Dvilles  to 
be  a  Communist  agent  who  has  had  one 
clearly  defined  role  to  play;  namely,  always 
to  say  the  right  things  and  always  to  do  the 
wrong  ones"  (p.  223). 

I  think  it  appropriate  here  to  read  another 
passage  from  the  book  "Masters  of  Deceit" — 
written  by  the  most  outstanding  antl-Com- 
munlst  In  the  United  States,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"Too  often  I  have  seen  cases  where  loyal 
and  patriotic  misguided  Americans  have 
thought  that  they  were  fighting  communism 
by  slapping  the  label  of  Red  or  Communist 
on  anybody  who  happened  to  be  different 
from  them  or  to  have  ideas  with  which  they 
did  not  agree. 

•Smears,  character  assassinations,  and  the 
scattering  of  irresponsible  charges  have  no 
place  in  this  Nation.  They  create  division, 
suspicion,  and  distrust  among  loyal  Ameri- 
cans— Just  what  the  Communists  want — and 
hinder  rather  than  aid  the  fight  against 
communism"  (p.  290). 

Yet,  Mr.  Welch  and  the  society  contend 
that  from  50  to  70  percent  of  American  polit- 
ical and  economic  life  is  under  Communist 
control.  This  might  be  loosely  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  more  than  half  of  us  pres- 
ent tonight  are  dupes  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

If  Mr.  Welch  and  the  society  have  In  mind 
the  defeat  of  communism  as  their  goal — why 
is  conspicuously  less  time  spent  denouncing 
Communists  than  is  spent  denouncing  pa- 
triotic Americans  as  Communist  or  pro-Com- 
munist? It  is  my  belief  that  most  far-right 
extremist  action  programs  are.  as  Irrelevant 
to  the  real  threat  of  international  commu- 
nism as  the  Communist  philosophy  is  to  the 
promotion  of  freedom,  peace,  and  Justice. 

And  what  about  the  political  aspects  of 
the  John  Birch  Society — this  defender  of 
Americanism?  Mr.  Welch  laid  down  the 
guidelines  in  the  Blue  Book.  "Finally,  and 
probably  most  important  of  all  these  courses 
of  action,  we  would  put  our  weight  into  the 
political  scales  In  this  country  Just  as  fast 
and  far  as  we  could.  For  unless  we  can 
eventually,  and  In  time,  reverse  by  political 
action  the  gradual  surrender  of  the  United 
States  to  communism,  the  ultimate  alterna- 
tive of  reversal  by  military  uprising  Is  fearful 
to  contemplate"  (p.  110). 

Now,  over  the  last  few  months  we  have 
repeatedly  been  told  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  supports  no  candidate — yet,  Mr. 
Welch  states,  "We  shall  have  to  use  poll- 
tlcans,  support  politicans,  create  polltlcans" 
(p.  121).  I  do  not  deny  their  right  to  do 
this — for  to  me,  to  deny  it  would  be  un- 
American.  But  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Welch's 
philosophy  of  goveriunent?  "The  form  of 
government  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  Its 
quality"  (p.  134).  "The  greatest  enemy  of 
man  is,  and  always  has  been,  government" 
<p.  138).  "Government  is  frequently  evil. 
And  we  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  are 
merely  dishonest.  For  all  governments,  with 
very  rare  exceptions  Indeed,  are  thoroughly 
dishonest"  (p.  129).    And  last— 

"Yet  I  had  rather  have  for  America  and  I 
am  convinced  that  America  would  be  better 
off  with,  a  government  of  300,000  officials  and 
agents,  every  single  one  of  them  a  thief,  than 
a  government  of  3  million  agents  with  every 
single  one  of  them  an  honest,  honorable 
public  servant"  (p.  136) . 

Is  this  the  philosophy  we  wish  to  guide 
and  produce  our  future  politicians? 

Recently,  In  the  news,  we  have  heard  of  the 
"tempts  of  the  John  Birch  Society  to  Infil- 
^ate  the  police  forces  of  various  major  cities. 
We  also  know  that  one  of  the  cherished  rules 
0'  communism  whenever  and  wherever  they 


became  strong  enough  to  exert  some  force 
in  a  government — that  one  of  their  first  ob- 
jectives was  to  take  over  the  police  force. 
Even  Mr.  Welch  alerts  us  to  the  "greater 
temptation  to  criminality  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  or  influence  the  police 
power  of  a  nation"  (p.  130) . 

Mr.  Welch,  I  agree.  *  •  •  But  I  ask  you.  is 
it  less  dangerous  for  a  far-out  rightist  group 
to  attempt  control  of  the  nations  police 
power — than  It  is  for  a  far-out  leftist  organi- 
zation? 

The  past  president  of  the  Idaho  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  attacked  the  John 
Birch  Society  as  anti-American  in  its  at- 
tempts to  take  over  the  PTA.  She  charged 
that  the  society  literature  instructs  its  mem- 
bers on  how  to  gain  control  of  PTA's — by 
heckling  the  President,  stalling  meetings  un- 
til other  members  have  gone  home,  and  then 
taking  over,  and  by  gaining  appointment  to 
the  program  and  publicity  committees. 

In  the  September  1960  Bulletin  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Robert  Welch  wrote.  "Join 
your  local  PTA  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  •  •  »  and  go  to  work  to  take  it 
over  •  •  *  when  you  and  your  friends  get  the 
local  PTA  groups  straightened  out,  move  up 
the  ladder  as  soon  as  you  can  to  assert  a 
wider  Influence  •  •  •  and  don't  let  the  dirty 
tactics  of  the  opposition  get  you  down." 

And  what  about  the  society's  pleasant 
sounding  cliche — Let's  do  away  with  big 
government  and  big  government  controls? 
Lessening  of  restrictive  governmental  con- 
trols does  have  merit — but  is  it  true  conserv- 
atism which  we  hear  from  the  far  right? 
I  say  no.  Let's  take  for  example  the  pro- 
posal we  most  frequently  hear  from  the 
rightwing,  the  liberty  amendment.  How 
righteous  and  patriotic  that  sounds — the 
liberty  amendment — but  what  would  this  so- 
called  liberty  amendment  do?  It  would  re- 
peal the  Federal  income  tax  and  prohibit 
the  Federal  Government  from  engaging  in 
"any  business,  profession,  or  Industrial  enter- 
prise except  as  specifled  in  the  Constitution." 
If  we  are  to  be  concerned  with  the  threat  of 
international  communism — how  would  you 
propose  to  maintain  sufficient  military  force 
to  repel  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy If  you  did  away  with  the  income 
tax — the  source  of  revenue  so  necessary  to 
support  any  military  operation?  Excluding 
the  International  Communist  threat  that 
would  be  present  from  the  lack  of  military 
security,  what  would  this  liberty  amend- 
ment really  mean  to  you  and  me  as  citizens 
of  this  great  land? 

It  would  mean  the  elimination  of  all  pres- 
ent Federal  activity  not  mentioned  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  in  1783.  Out  would  go  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Patent  Office,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Security  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
almost  700  other  agencies.  Out  would  go 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance — unem- 
ployment Insurance,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, maternal  and  child  health  services,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  school  lunches,  child 
welfare,  protection  of  flsh  and  wildlife. 

All  Federal  money  would  be  cut  off  which 
is  now  used  for  land-grant  colleges  and  ag- 
ricultural extension  services,  public  housing, 
Federal  Insurance  on  crops  and  home  mort- 
gagee. None  of  these  activities  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution. 

Let's  get  the  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  goveriunent?  True  conservatism  Is 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  this  Nation — 
but  true  conservatism  has  always  been  re- 
sponsible. I  ask  you,  who  would  grow  and 
prosper  under  the  provisions  set  forth  In  the 
liberty  amendment?  In  1783.  at  this  coun- 
try's birth,  most  children  didn't  have  the 
opportunity  of  schools  as  we  know  them 
today.  Children  worked  in  factories  for  50 
cents  a  week,  women  couldnt  vote  and  In 


Idaho  when  our  Constitution  was  adopted, 
orientals  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Is  this  what  we  wish  to 
go  back  to? 

Let  me  not  infer  that  a  situation  exists 
where  we  can  lessen  our  concern  for  the 
atheistic  communistic  movement.  We  must 
not  underestimate  the  dedication  and  de- 
termination of  communism.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  from  10.000  to  15.000  active 
Communists  in  the  Nation  today. 

I  personally  have  awakened  to  the  clatter 
of  Communist  machinegun  fire  across  the  de- 
militarized zone  In  Korea.  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  Communist  soldiers  preparing 
fortifications  and  working  on  agricultiu^ 
projects.  I  was  trained  and  served  as  an 
Army  anti -Communist  Intelligence  officer.  I 
know  the  Communists  and  their  methods. 
We  do  have  to  fear  what  would  happen  to 
this  Nation  if  it  were  to  go  Communist.  For 
where  communism  prevails — faith,  freedom, 
morality,   and  religion  wither. 

However,  we  are  also  informed  by  a  recent 
poll  that  there  are  about  2  million  Amer- 
icans who  aline  themselves  with  the  extreme 
rightwing — many  of  whom  I  think  are  well 
meaning,  respectable  individuals  who  actual- 
ly believe  they  are  fighting  conunxmism  but 
are  in  reality  aiding  communism  by  creating 
division,  suspicion,  and  distrust  among  loyal 
Americans. 

For  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  before  the 
Warren  Commission:  "I  think  the  extreme 
right  Is  just  as  much  a  danger  to  the  free- 
dom of  this  country  as  the  extreme  left. 
There  are  groups,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals on  the  extreme  right  who  make  these 
very  violent  statements,  allegations  that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  a  Communist,  disparag- 
ing references  to  the  Chief  Justice.  •  •  • 
Now,  I  have  felt,  and  I  have  said  publicly  in 
sp>eeches,  that  they  are  Just  as  much  danger, 
at  either  end  of  the  spectrum.  They  don't 
deal  with  facts.  Anybody  who  will  allege 
that  General  Elsenhower  was  a  Communist 
agent,  has  something  wrong  with  him^."  (P. 
595.) 

Too  often  we  find  many  citizens  who  are 
completely  out  of  touch  with  public  affairs 
Their  professions  and  their  home  lives,  it 
seen^is,  have  absorbed  them  almost  totally. 
The  normal  news  media  holds  little  or  no 
interest  for  them.  They  are  conscientious, 
hardworking,  well-meaning  citizens,  but  they 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  in  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  public  that  need  not  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  To 
them,  concern  for  public  affairs  should  be 
left  to  those  Individuals  being  paid  In  the 
various  echelons  of  government. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  so  many  In- 
telligent, responsible  adults  could  be  so  dis- 
interested in  the  world  about  them.  But 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  this  is  an  inevi- 
table byproduct  of  freedom — that  when  a  na- 
tion is  free  and  strong  and  responsibly 
governed,  the  people  become  unconcerned 
with  the  functions  of  goveriunent  because 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  expect  that 
all  win  go  well.  Their  interest  is  aroused 
only  when  something  directly  affects  their 
dally  lives. 

Yes,  the  biirdens  of  government  and  of 
life  Itself  today  are  heavy.  But  as  President 
Kennedy  once  stated,  "It  is  the  fate  of  this 
generation  to  live  with  a  struggle  we  did  not 
start,  in  a  world  we  did  not  make.  But  the 
pressures  of  life  are  not  always  distributed 
by  choice.  And  while  no  nation  has  ever 
faced  such  a  challenge,  no  nation  has  ever 
been  so  ready  to  seize  the  burden  and  the 
glory  of  freedom." 

It  would  be  so  refreshing  to  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  days  of  old.  To  their  easy  life 
and  simplification — but  the  days  of  old  are 
past  and  gone  forever.  We  cannot  return 
even  If  we  wished.  So  let  us  not  flounder 
on  the  rock  of  reason.    Let  us  go  ahead  as 
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pioneers,  remembering  we  are  Americans,  re- 
membering our  tried  and  true  American  prin- 
ciples, and  insuring  that  historians  of  the 
future  will  not  write  that  these  were  the 
years  when  the  tide  ran  out  for  the  United 
States. 

And  as  President  Eisenhower  once  stated, 
"I  don't  think  the  United  States  needs  super- 
patriots.  We  need  patriotism,  honestly 
practiced  by  all  of  us." 

God  bless  you  all. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  issue  a  warning  against  the  Sen- 
ate's plunging  headlong  into  a  revision 
of  the  voting  rights  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  amended 
and  made  more  stringent  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  of  1960  and  1957. 

Hasty  legislation  based  on  the  racial 
emotionalism  of  the  hour  is  not  a  sen- 
sible or  advisable  course  to  follow. 

The  various  civil  rights  enactments  of 
recent  years  have  been  passed  over  my 
vigorous  protests;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  since  1957  Congress  has  given  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  vot- 
ing rights  than  to  any  other  civil  rights 
subject.  We  have  the  laws,  but  they 
have  not  been  used  sufficiently  for  an  in- 
telligent observation  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  they  are  adequate. 

Less  than  9  months  ago,  we  passed  title 
I  of  Public  Law  88-352,  the  voting  rights 
partof  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This 
act  has  not  been  used,  except  inciden- 
tally, by  the  agitators  and  demonstrators 
who  constantly  cry  for  more  and  more 
legislation,  irrespective  of  what  they  al- 
ready have. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  writing  new 
legislation,  when  existing  laws  are  not 
used? 

I  believe  in  law  and  order  and  in  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  the  courts.  We 
shall  never  attain  that  end  by  constantly 
writing  new  laws  just  because  demon- 
strators want  us  to  do  so. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  by  no 
means  have  the  courts  assimied  the  at- 
titude that  present  voting  rights  laws  are 
weak  and  unenforceable.  On  the  con- 
trary, and  only  most  recently,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  applied  these  laws  strin- 
gently. In  the  two  cases  decided  on 
March  8,  1965;  namely,  Louisiana  and 
others  against  the  United  States,  and 
United  States  against  Mississippi  and 
others,  the  Court  made  clear  that  voting 
patterns  and  registrations  that  indicate 
racial  discrimination  in  the  right  to  vote 
will  not  be  permitted  under  existing  leg- 
islation. At  the  same  time,  the  Court 
opened  the  way  for  the  present  laws  to 
be  applied  against  States  themselves,  not 
only  against  localities  or  counties  and 
the  officials  thereof.  Therefore,  State 
laws  and  statewide  practices  that,  on 
their  face  or  by  proof  in  court,  show  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  racial 
grounds  can  be  nullified  under  existing 
laws  and  procedures. 

It  Is  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  that  we 
are  now  told  by  proponents  of  more  and 
more  civil  rights  legislation  that  we  need 
a  Federal  police  force  of  Federal  regis- 
trars who  will  just  walk  in  and  take  over 
the  registration  and  voting  process, 
which  under  our  form  of  government  is 
Inherently  and  essentially  a  matter  to 


be  handled  by  the  States.  This  radical 
and  harsh  method  of  enforcement  is  not 
justified  by  the  status  of  present  law. 

Enactment  of  the  present  proposal 
would  be  action  reminiscent  of  recon- 
struction days,  when  Federal  officials 
were  empowered  and  directed  to  rule  and 
govern  by  individual  edict.  Such  a  sys- 
tem is  repulsive  to  the  concept  of  decent 
government  and  respect  for  the  law 
which  we  have  fostered  and  developed  in 
this  great  Nation  through  a  genuine  and 
balanced  respect  for  sound  government 
that  is  not  based  on  individual  edicts  and 
the  emotionalism  of  mass  demonstra- 
tions. 

In  1964,  voting  rights  provisions  of  the 
law  were  strengthened  so  as  to  give  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  aggrieved  individuals  who 
did  not  care  to  go  into  court  alone,  or 
who  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  More- 
over, it  permits  a  three-judge  court  to 
hear  the  matter  and  to  act  promptly.  In 
fact,  it  places  voting  rights  cases  in  a  top 
priority  for  immediate  consideration, 
even  if  a  large  and  important  matter  is 
then  pending  in  the  courts. 

Is  it  not  far  preferable  to  pursue  this 
course  and  to  utilize  it  fully,  rather  than 
to  resort  to  the  theory  of  more  legisla- 
tion, year  after  year,  based  on  the  emo- 
tionalism and  heated  feelings  generated 
in  mass  demonstrations?  I  believe  that 
it  is;  and  I  will  fight  against  a  system 
of  Federal  registrars  and  against  any 
further  expansion  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 


L.B.J.  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  most  Americans  seem  to 
share  my  high  opinion  of  President 
Johnson's  speech  on  Vietnam.  Only  a 
few  bleary  bugles  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  struck  the  note  that  the 
President's  message  might  have  con- 
tained "the  trumpets  of  defeat."  The 
peace  of  the  world  depends  on  rational 
handling  of  the  Vietnam  issue,  of  the 
kind  reflected  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times.  In  the  lead  editorial,  enti- 
tled, "New  Policy,  New  Phase,"  this  news- 
paper correctly  points  out: 

So  long  as  the  objective  was  to  force 
Hanoi  to  give  In  and  openly  accept  defeat 
before  any  discussions  could  take  place,  the 
policy  was  proving  futile  as  well  as  dangef- 
ous.  There  was  no  mention  of  this  demand 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  address  Wednesday;  and 
it  seems  clear  that  this  aspect  of  American 
policy  has  been  dropped.  Neither  side  will 
accept  total  defeat  and  neither  side  can 
hope  for  total  victory.  The  President  now 
wisely  repeats — but  with  new  meaning — "we 
will  use  our  power  with  restraint." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  9,   1965] 
New  Policy,  New  Phase 

The  applause  of  the  free  world  and — 
surely — of  a  great  majority  of  Americans  re- 
flects the  fact  that  in  his  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  on  Vietnam,  President  Johnson  has 
enunciated  a  new  policy  and  therefore 
opened  a  new  and  hopeful  phase  of  the 
conflict. 


An  offer  to  negotiate  without  prior  condi- 
tions, coupled  with  an  offer  of  vast  economic 
aid,  coupled  further  with  a  restatement  of 
support  for  South  Vietnam  until  it  is  safely 
Independent — these  are  basic  ingredients  for 
an  honorable  peace.  This  does  not  mean 
that  peace  will  automatically  or  quickly 
follow.  Hanoi  is  silent  and  Peiping  has  al- 
ready summarily  rejected  the  Johnson  pro- 
posals. In  Moscow  the  published  account 
of  the  speech  glaringly  omitted  the  offer  of 
unconditional  negotiation.  The  United 
States  has  won  a  moral  battle — mainly  with 
itself — but  the  war  continues. 

The  Vietnamese  conflict  is  complex  and 
deeply  rooted.  Vast  forces  are  in  motion  and 
there  are  wheels  within  wheels — the  confron- 
tation  of  Communist  China  and  the  Unlt«d 
States,  the  quarrel  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  struggle  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  and  between  the  Viet- 
cong  and  Saigon. 

Not  the  least  of  the  elements  is  what 
the  United  States  does,  as  well  as  what 
President  Johnson  says.  Mr.  Johnson,  for 
instance,  said:  "We  will  try  to  keep  the 
conflict  from  spreading."  This  has  been  said 
before  in  the  much  discredited  and  often 
repeated  phrase  that  "we  seek  no  wider 
war."  But  then  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
obvious  widening  of  the  war  in  territory  and 
Intensity.  The  dangers  inherent  in  escalat- 
ing solely  the  military  and  not  the  political 
offensive  was  responsible  to  a  large  degree 
for  the  mounting  opposition  to  administra- 
tion policy  in  the  United  States  and  among 
our  allies. 

So  long  as  the  objective  was  to  force  Hanoi 
to  give  in  and  openly  accept  defeat  before 
any  discussions  could  take  place,  the  policy 
was  proving  futile  as  well  as  dangerous. 
There  was  no  mention  of  this  demand  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  address  Wednesday;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  this  aspect  of  American 
policy  has  been  dropped.  Neither  side  will 
accept  total  defeat  and  neither  side  can  hope 
for  total  victory.  The  President  now  wisely 
repeats — but  with  new  meaning — "we  will 
use  our  power  with  restraint." 

Eloquent  passages  of  the  speech  were  de- 
voted to  the  theme  that  independence  and 
human  diginty  will  never  be  won  "by  arms 
alone."  This  Is  what  the  Times,  among 
others,  has  long  argued.  What  was  needed 
was  an  offer  of  unconditional  discussion 
from  a  basis  of  strength,  together  with  a 
positive,  concrete,  and  large-scale  program  of 
economic  aid  for  the  entire  region.  This 
is  now  being  done. 

Merely  negative  responses  from  the  Com- 
munists— should  Hanoi  and  Moscow  follow 
Peiplng's  lead — will  only  make  crystal  clear 
where  the  responsibility  lies  for  pushing 
southeast  Asia  and  all  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Baltimore  Sun  devotes  its  second 
lead  editorial  to  President  Johnson's 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  today's  editorial,  the  Sun  rebukes 
those  who  have  unjustly  criticized  the 
President's  imaginative  proposal. 

The  President's  position,  as  the  Sun's 
editorial  clearly  points  out,  is  steadfast 
and  reasonable.  The  President  seized 
the  initiative  by  making  an  offer  to  nego- 
tiate unconditionally  at  the  same  time 
that  we  continue  to  respond  to  military 
aggression  from  North  Vietnam. 

This  position,  coupled  with  the  offer 
to  assist  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Mekong  River  Valley,  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Americans. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Reaction 

Senator  Dihksen,  in  runaway  rhetoric, 
a£ks  if  this  is  "another  case  where  American 
trumpets  sound  retreat."  Representative 
FoBD  wants  to  know  if  President  Johnson 
tiiinks  we  can  buy  "peace,  friendship,  se- 
curity, and  solid  international  relationships" 
vrith  dollars.  Abroad,  adverse  reaction  to 
the  President's  speech  ranges  from  sug- 
gestions in  Saigon  that  its  purpose  was  to 
placate  those,  in  the  United  States  and  out- 
side, who  have  been  urging  peace  negotia- 
tions to  the  expected  Moscow  charge  that 
lir.  Johnson  was  trying  to  divert  attention 
from  American  aggression  in  Vietnam. 
While  the  last  of  these  requires  no  answer. 
the  others  invite  correction,  misreading  as 
they  do  the  substance  of  the  President's 
address  and  refusing  to  perceive  its  vision 
and  its  statesmanship. 

It  was  a  statement  not  of  retreat  but  of 
steadfast  determination,  all  the  more  stead- 
fast for  being  reasonable.  In  proposing  dis- 
cussions without  preconditions,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  emphatically  not  announcing  a  cessa- 
tion of  military  pressure  against  North  Viet- 
nam; but  he  was  coupling  with  continued 
pressure  the  sensible  idea,  advanced  by  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant,  by  representatives 
of  17  unalined  nations  who  met  last  week  in 
Belgrade,  and  by  others,  that  the  chance  of 
negotiation  might  be  increased  somewhat 
if  rigid  conditional  positions  could  be 
dropped.  It  is  by  no  means  a  certainty,  per- 
haps not  a  probability,  but  It  is  a  hope;  and 
In  any  case  the  United  States  has  now  boldly 
taken  the  Initiative. 

As  to  buying  peace  and  friends  with  dol- 
lars, that  Is  far  from  what  the  President 
said,  and  far  from  what  he  meant.  He  seeks 
to  offer  southeast  Asia  a  program  of  rehabili- 
tation from  which  might  develop  the  condi- 
tions of  peaceful  security.  Nor  Is  this  a 
proposed  dole.  For  one  thing,  it  Involves  the 
development  of  the  Mekong  River  Valley,  a 
vast  project  already  underway  through 
United  Nations  sponsorship  but  moving  too 
slowly,  and  a  project  which  has  for  20  years 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  region  with 
Its  promise  of  cheap  power  and  of  two  or 
three  rice  crops  a  year  in  paddies  where  one 
crop  now  grows.  To  help  with  such  work  Is 
not  bribery;  It  is  Investment  In  stability. 

Finally,  as  to  the  notion  that  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  address  was  to  placate  critics 
calling  for  negotiations:  this  Is  to  charge 
him  with  hypocrisy,  and  it  is  a  false  charge. 
He  did  concede  the  validity  of  some  of  that 
criticism,  but  up  to  a  point  only,  and  a  point 
far  short  of  weakness  or  retreat.  He  was  ex- 
plaining, clarLf3rlng,  delivering  a  broad  state- 
ment of  national  policy. 

In  a  situation  of  Immense  danger,  com- 
plexity and  difficulty — made  no  less  difficult 
by  new  Chinese  expressions  of  lack  of  interest 
in  a  settlement — a  Arm  and  generous  Amer- 
ican policy  has  now  been  put  clearly  before 
the  world,  and  before  the  American  people. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  most  encouraging  and  sig- 
nificant development  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  was  annovmced  Wednesday 
flight  by  President  Johnson,  in  his 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
Baltimore.  That  speech,  of  course,  is 
well  known  to  all  of  us. 

The  President  has,  in  my  estimation, 
developed  a  masterly  policy  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  announced,  once  again,  this 


country's  firm  and  total  commitment  to 
the  self-determination  of  nations,  sup- 
ported by  persuasion,  where  possible, 
and  by  force,  where  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  opened  the  way 
for  constructive  peacekeeping  efforts, 
through  his  proposals  for  imconditional 
discussions  and  an  American  investment 
in  the  economic  development  of  south- 
east Asia. 

Nowhere,  I  think,  have  I  seen  a  more 
thoughtful  or  accurate  assessment  of 
the  President's  newly  announced  policy 
than  in  an  editorial  entitled  "More  Car- 
rot, Same  Stick,"  published  on  April 
8  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime.  Be- 
cause of  its  timely  nature.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordea^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Apr.  8,  1965] 

More  Caehot,  Same  Stick 

U.S.  policy  toward  North  Vietnam  has  been 
a  combination  of  the  stick  and  the  carrot. 
Without  letting  up  on  the  use  of  the  stick. 
President  Johnson  last  night  held  out  a 
pretty  fat  carrot — a  $1  billion  American  in- 
vestment for  the  economic  development  of 
southeast  Asia  which  North  Vietnam  would 
share.  He  sweetened  the  carrot  by  speaking 
of  an  Independent,  neutralized  South  Viet- 
nam, "free  from  outside  Interference — tied 
to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for  no  other 
country." 

He  combined  this  with  an  offer  of  "uncon- 
ditional discussions"  for  a  settlement  of  the 
conflict.  That  should  assure  friends  and 
foes  alike  that  Washington,  far  from  oppos- 
ing a  negotiated  arrangement,  is  ready  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  conference  table 
without  prior  conditions  by  either  side — if 
our  opponents  are. 

Whether  this  does  or  does  not  represent  a 
change  in  the  U.S.  position  Is  hardly  a  sub- 
ject for  fruitful  argument.  Washington 
maintained  that  It  would  negotiate  when  the 
time  was  ripe.  Perhaps  the  President  feels 
that  time  has  arrived. 

He  may  very  well  be  right.  Sooner  or 
later — and  it  may  be  sooner  than  we  think — 
Peiping  and  Hanoi  will  have  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  time  must  come — If  It  has  not  come 
already — when  they  will  admit  to  them- 
selves (never  to  others)  that  the  game  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  up;  that  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuing the  ventxire  is  prohibitive  in  damage 
to  North  Vietnam  by  conventional  Ameri- 
can bombs  and  in  potential  damage  to  Com- 
munist China  by  nuclear  American  bombs; 
that  the  venture  Itself  has  become  highly 
questionable  since  the  United  States  directly 
committed  itself  to  the  war  against  the 
Vletcong  in  the  south,  as  weU  as  to  a  war 
against  North  Vietnam,  and  If  necessary 
against  Communist  China,  from  the  air. 

The  problem  for  both  Peiping  and  Hanoi 
Is  how  to  pay  our  price,  which  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  without  losing  face,  bearing  in 
mind  that  face  is  about  the  last  thing  In  the 
world  that  an  oriental  can  lose.  The  device 
which  they  may  have  In  mind  was  Indicated 
In  Premier  Chou  En-lal's  message  to  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant.  It  is  to  pretend  that 
they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  and  to  Invite  the  United 
States  to  conclude  a  settlement  directly  with 
the  Communist  Vletcong  guerrillas  In  South 
Vietnam. 

This,  however.  Is  not  what  Washington 
has  In  mind.  The  President  spoke  of  "dis- 
cussion or  negotiation  with  the  governments 
concerned;  In  large  groups  or  In  small  ones." 
And  that  is  what  Peiping  and  Hanoi  want  to 


avoid   becatise   public   exposure   would   en- 
danger their  face.  ^ 

One  side  or  the  other  will  have  to  give 
ground  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  Com- 
munist retreat  is  to  be  negotiated.  But  the 
manner  is  not  as  important  as  the  substance, 
and  It  is  the  substance  which  we  seek — the 
security  and  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  rest  of  Asia  not  now  in  Com- 
munist hands.  If  Peiping  and  Hanoi  must 
save  face,  facilities  may  somehow  be  pro- 
vided. Their  true  lace  is  perfectly  apparent 
to  all. 


A  PROFILE  OP  JOHN  CARVER 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Idaho's  most  distinguished  sons  has  been  • 
the  subject  of  recent  biographical  articles 
in  several  of  the  newspapers  in  my  State. 
By  virtue  of  his  capability  and  quahties 
of  leadership,  John  Carver  has  moved 
steadily  upward  in  the  field  of  public 
service  to  the  position  he  now  holds  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  feel  that  these  attributes  are  well 
portrayed  in  the  profile  on  the  Under 
Secretary  that  was  published  in  both  the 
Le\^-iston.  Idaho,  Morning  Tribune,  and 
the  Boise,  Idaho,  Observer. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  profile  of  March 
21,  1965,  as  published  in  the  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Idaho's   Caevee  Flying   High  and   Heading 

Even   Higheb 

(By  Bryce  E.  Nelson) 

Idaho's  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  has  several 
titles;  one  of  his  less  known  Is  "Tch-aa," 
which  means  "High  Eagle,"  given  to  Carver 
when  he  was  made  Bear  Prince  of  Alaska's 
Eagle  tribe.  But,  he  is  better  known  as  the 
new  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  probably 
the  highest  position  in  the  executive  branch 
ever  attained  by  an  Idahoan. 

Carver's  rapid  rise  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  vmusual,  but 
even  more  unusual  is  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  informed  sources,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican.  In  Washington 
and  throughout  the  cotintry.  Compton  I. 
White,  Je.,  Congressman  from  Idaho's  First 
District,  often  calls  Carver  "the  most  effi- 
cient man  in  Washington." 

"The  best  redtape  cutter  I  ever  found  In 
Washington  is  John  Carver,"  explain  Sena- 
tor Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah. 

Idaho's  Republican  Senator  Len  Joedan 
said  recently  of  Career,  "He  is  a  man  of  great 
competence  and  high  Integrity,  knowledge- 
able in  the  land  and  water  resources,  and  has 
that  Innate  fairness  that  commands  the  re- 
spect of  users  of  the  public  lands  and  public 
domain,  as  well  as  the  theorists,  the  admin- 
istrators, the  wildlifers,  and  all." 

Carver  was  born  at  Preston,  Idaho.  April  24, 
1918.  the  eldest  of  seven  children.  (His 
brother.  Dr.  TerreU  Carver  of  Boise,  Is  Idaho's 
State  director  of  health.  His  sister.  Mrs. 
Harold  C.  Howell,  lives  at  Pocatello;  the 
others  live  In  other  Western  States. ) 

Carver's  father,  now  deceased,  played  a 
great  part  In  Influencing  his  children's  de- 
velopment. The  senior  Carver,  an  attorney, 
was  blinded  at  the  age  of  5;  his  wife  served 
as  his  "eyes"  few  their  long  married  life,  both 
In  his  legal  practice  and  In  reading  all  the 
books  necessary  for  his  legal  education  at 
the  University  of  Idaho. 

In  1928  the  family  moved  to  Pocatello. 
where  the  senior  Carver  became  prosecuting 
attorney.  "We  never  had  much  money."  ac- 
cording to  the  son.    "Life  was  pretty  much 
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a  subsistence  proposition.  I  don't  mean  we 
e%er  went  biingry.  Food  used  to  come  to 
us  in  sacks  from  my  mother's  family  and  my 
father's  family  on  the  farms."  The  Carvers 
spent  their  summers  on  the  family  ranch 
on  Mink  Creek  east  of  Preston. 

In  1933  the  family  moved  to  Boise,  where 
John  A.  Carver,  Sr.,  became  U.S.  attorney,  a 
position  he  held  for  the  next  20  years.  In 
1936,  he  took  his  eldest  son  with  him  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  to  attend  a 
conference. 

"I  was  18  and  I  looked  about  14,"  Secre- 
tary Carver  remembers.  "Some  people  in 
Senator  Pope's  ofiQce  said  that  I  could  easily 
get  a  Job  at  Washington.  After  poiinding 
the  pavement  for  weeks.  I  finally  found  a 
Job  at  Marriott's  Hot  Shoppes,  where  I 
worked  6  weeks  until  I  got  a  Job  as  a  mes- 
senger for  Senator  Wheeler's  Committee  on 
Railroad  Financing.  I  finished  my  sopho- 
more year  of  college  at  George  Washington 
University  at  the  same  time.  My  father  came 
back  again  to  Washington  the  next  year  and 
decided  that  my  work  at  the  Senate  was  In- 
terfering with  my  studies.  So  I  went  back 
west.  For  transportation,  I  helped  the  late 
C.  C.  Anderson  of  Boise  drive  a  new  Cadillac 
from  Detroit  to  Boise." 

BACK  TO  WASHINGTON 

After  retvu-ning  west.  Secretary  Carver 
compiled  an  almost  straight  A  average  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  where  he  received 
an  A.B.  degree  in  1939.  He  attended  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Montana  and  the 
University  of  Idaho  and  then  returned  to 
Washington  to  work  as  a  Federal  civil  service 
personnel  executive. 

He  had  a  meteoric  rise  in  the  civil  service, 
advancing  from  grade  4  when  he  entered  In 
July  of  1940  to  grade  13  In  May  of  1943, 
when  he  entered  the  military.  He  was  later 
commissioned  in  the  Air  Force  and  served  in 
England  and  Japan. 

In  1942  he  married  Ruth  O'Connor,  a  wo- 
man of  serene  beauty  and  kindness,  who  is 
highly  respected  by  all  who  know  her.  The 
Carvers  have  three  children:  John  A.  Car^'er 
in.  19,  a  student  at  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Craig  Roger.  16.  and  Candace  Elaine,  13. 
Secretary  Carver  is  a  warm  family  man.  who 
»     treasures  the  moments  he  can  spend  at  home. 

After  the  war.  Carver  came  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  finish  law  school  at  Georgetown, 
where  he  received  his  LL.B.  In  1947,  the  same 
year  he  decided  to  return  to  Boise  to  set  up 
a  law  practice. 

"I  guess  a  person  would  have  to  be  crazy 
to  have  done  what  I  did.  I  had  a  good  Job 
m  the  Defense  Department,  but  I  decided  I 
didn't  want  to  be  a  personnel  clerk,  no  matter 
how  well  paid.  I  had  a  little  money  saved, 
enough  to  eat  for  6  months,  and  I  used  about 
all  of  it  in  Boise  before  I  really  got  going." 

In  addition  to  opening  a  law  office.  Carver 
obtained  a  position  as  assistant  attorney 
general  for  Idaho,  a  Job  he  enjoyed  and  which 
he  held  for  18  months. 

It  was  in  that  post  where  he  first  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  present  Governor 
of  Idaho.  Robert  E.  Smylie.  "He's  a  very 
capable  guy,  and  was  a  good  man  to  work 
for  when  he  was  attorney  general,"  Carver 
said. 

Carver  built  a  successful  law  practice  at 
Boise  before  he  left  In  1957  to  become  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  Senator  from  Idaho.  Frank 
Chubch. 

Church  recently  commented.  "As  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Mr.  Carver  quickly 
demonstrated  that  he  had  the  intuition  to 
locate  the  Jugular  vein  of  a  difficult  problem; 
that  he  could  organize  an  office  staff  •  •  • 
and  perhaps  most  of  all.  that  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  welfare." 

After  the  Democratic  victory  in  1960,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  Carver  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department,  where 


he  supervised  the  Bureaus  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Indian  Affairs,  Outdoor  Recreation,  and 
also  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office  of 
Territories,  and  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Carver's  recent  promotion  to  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Interior  indicates  that 
he  has  the  confidence  of  President  Johnson 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart 
Udall,  whom  Carver  respects  and  with  whom 
he  has  a  close  working  relationship. 

Asked  what  had  surprised  him  most  about 
his  service  in  the  Interior  Department,  Car- 
ver commented.  "On  a  personal  level,  I  was 
surprised  by  the  breadth  of  the  interests  and 
groups  which  reacted  favorably  to  my  promo- 
tion to  Under  Secretary.  I  have  always 
thought  that  there  was  more  to  any  Job  than 
getting  your  name  in  the  papers,  and  I  tend 
to  forget  about  public  relations.  I  guess  I 
was  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
had  spread  around  that  we  were  getting 
things  done  in  the  public  lands  sector." 

Asked  what  achievements  he  most  values 
in  his  service  in  the  Department,  Carver  an- 
swered, "First,  I  would  like  to  list  the  ter- 
ritories area.  We  have  done  better  than  any 
other  administration  In  giving  the  U.S.  ter- 
ritories the  substance  of  self-government 
rather  than  Just  the  form. 

"Second,  this  administration  has  better 
relationships  with  the  users  of  the  public 
lands  than  anyone  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible, better  than  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, which  was  supposed  to  have  been  busi- 
ness oriented. 

"We  have  this  relationship  because  we 
start  with  the  philosophy  that  the  users  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  public  lands  and 
we  take  thjl  Into  account.  We  have  been  able 
to  do  thisl  without  offending  the  conserva- 
tionist groups.  But  after  all,  there's  more 
and  more  Interrelationship  between  these 
groups — a  cattleman  for  instance,  is  likely 
to  be  a  hunter  and  want  our  wildlife 
preserved. 

"In  some  people's  minds  I  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  champion  of  the  users  of  the 
public  lands  against  the  conservationist  im- 
pulses of  the  Department  of  Interior.  I  cer- 
tainly have  given  generously  of  my  time  and 
energy  to  the  users  of  the  public  lands,  but 
I  don't  think  this  categorization  is  accurate. 

"I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  con- 
servationist alms  of  this  Department;  I  don't 
think  the  two  Interests  are  Incompatible." 

As  might  be  expected,  one  of  the  prime  in- 
gredients of  Carver's  success  Is  that  he  Is  an 
energetic  and  diligent  worker.  He  averages 
a  busy  60-hour  week  and  always  works  a  full 
day  on  Saturday.  This  willingness  to  put 
In  long  hours  does  not  characterize  all  high- 
level  administrators  at  Washington. 

NO  RED  CARPETS 

As  the  official  who  commands  the  National 
Park  Service,  Secretary  Carver  could  receive 
the  red-carpet  treatment  at  any  national 
park  or  monument;  he  has  often  preferred 
to  visit  these  parks  with  his  family  as  an 
ordinary  totu*lst  to  see  how  the  park's  facili- 
ties seem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  user. 

One  technique  Carver  thinks  Is  essential 
for  a  good  administration  is  "the  self -disci- 
pline of  writing  your  own  speeches.  This 
forces  you  to  sit  back  and  examine  your  Job, 
and  to  think  harder  about  what  you  are  do- 
ing. I  don't  mean  that  I  do  all  the  drafting 
on  every  statement  I  make  In  public,  because 
I  don't,  but  It  Is  very  Important  for  me  to 
continually  think  over  the  premises  on  which 
I  operate  and  to  be  able  to  articulate  them 
In  my  own  language." 

They  also  demonstrate  Secretary  Carver's 
great  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  especially  that 
which  concerns  the  American  West. 

Because  of  the  quality  of  his  public  ad- 
dresses. Carver  receives  many  speech  Invita- 
tions every  month  from  groups  throughout 
the  country.    His  speeches  seem  to  be  well 


received;  his  address  to  the  State  Democratic 
convention  at  Idaho  Falls  In  1962  received 
a  rousing  ovation. 

Other  qualities  which  make  John  Canrer 
a  popular  administrator  are  the  personal 
honesty  and  concern  he  demonstrates  to  all 
those  around  him. 

As  one  former  associate  commented,  "John 
is  so  interested  in  getting  the  Job  done  that 
he  Is  sometimes  brusque.  Actually,  he  Is 
one  of  the  most  compassionate,  tender- 
hearted people  I've  ever  met  In  my  life.  He's 
also  a  little  shy,  which  few  people  realize." 

Carver  has  been  known  to  send  money 
from  his  own  pocket  to  the  povertystrlcken 
who  have  written  to  his  office.  Carver  Is  de- 
scribed as  "very  considerate"  and  "quick  to 
applaud  if  you  do  a  good  Job,"  by  those  who 
work  with  him.  Another  associate  com- 
ments, "John  has  a  great  respect  for  human 
dignity." 

Carver  has  represented  the  Department  of 
Interior  in  Secretary  Udall 's  absence  at  Cab- 
inet meetings  called  by  the  President  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Carver  is  probably  the  only 
Idahoan  ever  to  attend  Cabinet  meetings  in 
an  official  capacity. 

Although  Carver  is  now  exercising  his  tal- 
ents on  a  national  scale,  he  still  Is  much 
concerned  about  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  his  own  State,  which  he  thinks  has 
a  great  deal  of  undeveloped  potential.  "Of 
all  the  States  in  our  area,"  Carver  explained, 
"Idaho  Is  unique — first,  In  our  remaining 
unappropriated  water;  second,  In  our  unde- 
veloped land;  and  third.  In  our  richness  of 
forage  and  timber. 

"The  main  task  of  political  leadership  In 
Idaho  Is  to  educate  and  encourage  our  State 
to  develop  Its  great  potential  of  physical  and 
human  resources. 

"We  could  do  much  more  to  encourage 
tourism  and  camping  in  Idaho.  As  for  In- 
dustry, although  we  don't  have  coal  or  other 
fossil  fuels,  we  have  plenty  of  water.  Name 
a  place  that  has  the  water  resources  we  have. 
We  have  been  more  emotional  than  sensible 
in  our  attitude  toward  our  uses  of  water. 
We  can  make  our  system  in  Idaho  accommo- 
date industrial  development." 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  this  man 
of  great  administrative  capability,  incisive 
intelligence,  broad  Interests,  and  concern  for 
htunan  welfare?  Is  John  Carver  destined 
to  sit  In  the  Cabinet  In  his  own  right,  or  will 
he  answer  the  call  to  seek  high  elective 
office  In  Idaho? 

There  seems  to  be  a  sizable  number  of 
Idahoans  who  think  that  John  Carver  might 
be  persuEided  to  switch  his  emphasis  frwn 
conservation  to  politics  and  run  for  an  elec- 
tive office.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
Idaho  Republican  newspapers  that  have 
published  favorable  editorials  on  Carver's 
appointment,  he  might  be  one  Democrat 
who  would  attract  Republican  support. 
One  leading  Idaho  Republican  businessman 
Is  reported  to  have  said:  "John  Carver  Is 
one  Democrat  I  could  support  for  Gov- 
ernor." 

Carver's  Idaho  admirers  have  made  them- 
selves vocal.  The  Lewlston  Morning  Tribune 
recently  editorialized:  "Sooner  or  later,  we 
suspect,  Carver  will  consider  turning  from 
an  appointive  role  In  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  seek  elective  office  in  his  own  be- 
loved Idaho.  Certainly  he  would  be  a  su- 
perbly qualified  candidate  for  Governor 
should  his  Interests  turn  In  this  direction." 

But  whether  Carver's  Interests  turn  to- 
ward seeking  elective  office  or  not.  it  is 
likely  that  the  Idaho  State  Journal  of  Poca- 
tello  struck  a  prophetic  note  when  It  com- 
mented: "Carver  is  a  man  for  succeeding  In 
his  assignments.  His  position  wUl  give  hto 
more  of  a  chance  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
He  Is  still  a  young  man,  and  Idahoans  and 
the  Nation  are  bound  to  hear  a  lot  more  oi 
John  Carver  In  the  years  to  come." 
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OUR  CONSERVATION  RECORD  RE- 
VIEWED BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY HOLUM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  fine  review  of  the  great  strides  we 
have  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the 
conservation  field  is  contained  in  the 
address  made  at  the  biennial  convention 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  in  Chi- 
cago, on  March  17. 

We  are  tackling  the  need  for  open 
spaces,  recreational  areas,  and  wilder- 
ness. We  have  made  25  new  starts  on 
water  and  power  development  projects  m 
the  West.  An  electric  power  grid  is  tak- 
ing shape.  Water  pollution  and  atmos- 
pheric pollution  are  getting  the  atten- 
tion they  merit.  We  are  studying  saline 
water  conversion  and  weather  modifica- 
tion. We  have  started  moving  forward 
on  many  fronts  where  early  answers  to 
resource  problems  are  essential. 

I  wish  to  preface  Assistant  Secretary 
Holum's  address  with  the  comment  that 
he  has  had  a  very  considerable  part  in 
the  encouraging  progress  we  have  made 
in  the  past  4  years  in  resources  fields.  A 
number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, the  late  President  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  administrators  in  the 
executive  branch  have  joined  during  the 
period  to  provide  unusually  energetic 
leadership  to  the  movement.  We  from 
South  Dakota  are  proud  that  Ken  Holum 
has  been  one  of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Holum's  address  to  the  National  Farmers 
Union  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary OF  THE  Interior.  Water  and  Power 
Development,    Before    the    63d    Annual 
Convention    of    the    National    Farmers 
Union,  Chicago,  III.,  March  16,  1965 
In  1949.  I  was  a  freshman  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Legislature — a  position  I 
attained  Incidentally,  only  becavise  farmers 
in  my  home  county  were  great  admirers  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  I  ran  with 
a  firm  grip  on  his  coattalls. 

Farmers  Union  helped  a  young  and  green 
farmer  learn  the  legislative  process.  More 
Important,  it  helped  me  Identify  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Since  that  time,  two  of  my  former  col- 
leagues— one  a  Republican  and  the  other  a 
Democrat — and  both  very  able,  have  retired 
from  the  South  Dakota  "Legislature  to  give 
the  State  Farmers  Union  day-to-day  leader- 
ship. Meanwhile,  I  have  learned  to  know 
most  of  your  State  and  national  leaders. 

Jim  Patton  Is  not  only  president  of  my 
farm  organization,  he  Is  an  esteemed  per- 
sonal friend.  He  Is  a  respected  national  and 
International  leader. 

Farmers  Union  is  my  farm  organization 
because  I  believe  in  Its  program.  It  is  a 
people's  organization,  responsible,  vigorous, 
and  courageous.  Farmers  Union  Is  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  a  nationwide  and 
worldwide  coimnunlty  where  men  may  live 
In  peace  under  freedom  and  law,  and  where 
each  Individual  has  the  opportunity  to  earn 
an  adequate  living  in  return  for  his  labor 
and  talent. 

Except  for  the  past  4  years,  my  life  has 
been  spent  on  a  family-size  farm  In  South 
Dakota.  Since  January  of  1961,  I  have  be- 
queathed to  my  associates  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  responsibility  for  grap- 
pling with  farm  problems  and  concerned  my- 


self with  challenges  In  the  water  and  power 
field  of  your  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Farmers  Union  has  always  been  vitally 
concerned  with  these  matters  and  your 
Washington  representatives  and  national 
president  have  made  me  understand  that 
your  Interest  has  not  diminished.  I  shall 
discuss  these  programs  in  a  few  moments. 

President  Johnson  has  added  a  new  and 
exciting  dimension  to  oxir  national  life.  He 
has  challenged  us  as  never  before  to  protect 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 8  message  on  natural  beauty,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"To  deal  with  these  new  problems  will  re- 
quire a  new  conservation.  We  must  not  only 
protect  the  countryside  and  save  It  from 
destruction,  we  must  restore  what  has  been 
destroyed  and  salvage  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  our  cities.  Our  conservation  must  be  not 
just  the  classic  conservation  of  protection 
and  development,  but  a  creative  conservation 
of  restoration  and  innovation.  Its  concern 
is  not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Its  object  is  not  just  a  man's  welfare 
but  the  dignity  of  man's  spirit." 

For  46  years,  I  lived  with  nature  and  know 
both  its  beauty  and  cruelty — real  and  poten- 
tial. I  know  the  beauty  of  the  freshly  tvirned 
furrow,  corn  that  is  knee  high  on  July  4, 
and  golden  fields  of  wheat  under  the  sununer 
sun. 

The  most  elegant  country  club  cannot  sur- 
pass the  beauty  of  a  newborn  calf,  lambs 
playing  in  fresh,  spring  i>astures  or  a  pen 
of  prime  beef,  sleek,  and  ready  for  market. 

No  city  slum  can  be  more  ugly  than  an 
April  prairie  dust  storm.  No  environment  is 
more  unattractive  than  a  South  Dakota  farm 
when  the  rains  fall  to  come  and  crops  die. 
I  have  survived  prairie  dust  storms,  total 
crop  failures,  and  experienced  with  my  neigh- 
bors the  heartache  of  liquidating  a  carefully 
developed  herd  of  breeding  stock  becaiise 
neither  forage  nor  pasture  was  available. 

Now  for  4  years,  I  have  been  a  temporary 
resident  of  our  Nation's  Capital — one  of 
America's  largest  cities.  My  family  has  seen 
the  ugliness  of  city  slums  and  the  problems 
they  produce. 

With  millions  of  others  we  breathe  air  that 
often  hangs  heavy  with  contamination.  We 
look  at  the  Potomac  and  Its  potential 
grandeur  and  mourn  its  polluted  state.  If 
we  plan  a  picnic  in  one  of  the  public  areas 
we  have  learned  to  reserve  a  table  a  week  in 
advance.  A  Sunday  afternoon  drive  means 
multllane  highways  and  a  monotonous  suc- 
cession of  suburban  subdivisions  Inter- 
spersed with  acres  of  asphalt  parking  lots 
surrounding  garish  shopping  centers. 

Utilitarian?     Yes.     Beautiful?     Seldom. 

Too  often  this  is  the  case  In  city  after 
city,  where  the  mad  nish  to  meet  the  basic 
demands  of  a  burgeoning  population  makes 
us  lose  sight  of  the  esthetic  qualities  we  so 
badly  need  to  bring  to  the  planning  tables. 

Washington  Is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
cities.  Yet  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
single  place  within  reasonable  driving  dis- 
tance, where  a  weekend  family  outing  Is 
possible  with  any  normal  degree  of  privacy. 

Each  of  \is  Is  a  product  of  our  environ- 
ment. Poverty  is  a  depressant,  not  a  stimu- 
lant. It  rots  the  soul  as  well  as  the  will 
becatise  it  robs  a  person  of  that  all -essential 
Ingredient — hope.  A  few  prairie  dust  storms 
may,  as  some  have  suggested,  strengthen  the 
citizen's  moral  fiber,  but  their  repetition  is 
more  likely  to  produce  discouraged  adults 
and  unhappy  children. 

Polluted  rivers  are  a  disgrace.  Clean  rivers 
are  a  necessary  national  goal.  Contaminated 
air  Is  a  major  health  hazard.  Is  It  too  much 
to  expect  here  In  the  world's  richest  nation, 
where  we  pride  ourselves  so  much  on  human 
rights,  that  every  child  born  In  America  has 
the  right  to  Inherit  clean  air  in  his  com- 
munity? 


As  a  South  Dakota  farm  boy  there  were 
many  things  I  didn't  have,  and  didn't  miss. 
But  I  did  have  clean  air — and  lots  of  it.  The 
James  River  wasn't  spectacular — but  It  wasn't 
polluted  either.  We  had  plenty  of  open 
spaces  for  family  wiener  roasts.  This  Is  a 
great  deal — something  that  farmers  usually 
take  for  granted. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  have  de- 
voted so  much  of  my  time  before  an  assembly 
of  family  farmers  to  stress  President  John- 
son's concern  for  cities,  natural  beauty,  clean 
air  and  water.  It  is  becaxise  above  all  else, 
I  know  the  Farmers  Union  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  people  and  their  welfare.  Some 
of  the  most  critical  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today  He  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  cities.  The  relationship 
between  the  farm  family  and  the  city  family 
is  well  understood  by  the  Farmers  Union. 

Most  of  you  have  or  VTlll  have  sons  and 
daughters  living  In  America's  cities.  You 
have  many  reasons  to  support  the  President's 
program  enthusiastically,  and  I  know  that 
you  do. 

Ovu-  growth  can  be  measured  in  many  ways 
as  a  nation.  One  is  the  increased  competi- 
tion for  space.  Each  year  for  example,  we 
lose  1  million  acres  of  farmland  to  urban 
expansion,  superhighways,  and  other  devel- 
opment. Providing  adequate  outdoor  recre- 
ation opportunities  for  the  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families  in  our  towns  and  cities  will 
require  the  dedication  of  substantial  quan- 
tities of  land — both  in  public  and  private 
ownership — to  those  purposes.  ^ 

Our  planning  to  meet  this  aspect  of  the 
"quiet  crisis,"  as  Secretary  Udall  has  re- 
ferred to  these  problems,  must  be  carried  out 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Our  most 
Imaginative  thinking  must  be  applied  over 
the  long  range.  This  suggestion  of  retiring 
substantial  acreages  of  cropland  for  recre- 
ation purposes  has  already  been  proposed. 
Other  plans  will  be  discussed  as  well  you  can 
be  sure,  as  America  more  and  more  realizes 
that  the  millions  of  "Johnnies,  Bettys,  and 
Marys"  living  In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  great  metro- 
politan centers  need  to  know  and  experience 
the  freedom  of  open  areas,  walks  in  the 
woods,  green  trees,  birds,  and  animal  life — 
the  serenity  of  being  able  to  be  alone  with 
nature. 

Over  the  years  no  organization  has  more 
heavily  tmderscored  its  belief  In  the  great 
principles  of  conservation  than  the  Farmers 
Union.  No  organization  has  more  con- 
sistently related  conservation  programs  to 
the  national  welfare. 

My  resp>onsibilities  as  you  know  lie  In  the 
area  of  our  water  and  power  programs,  which 
very  substantially  affect  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  of  farm  families  and  communities. 

You  have  a  keen  Interest  In  the  multiple- 
purpose  water  resovu-ce  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
You  have  been  stanch  and  unwavering  In 
your  support.  You  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  policies  that  affect  these  programs 
and  the  marketing  of  electric  power. 

When  you  met  in  Washington  4  years  ago 
I  told  you  that  the  "no  new  starts"  policy 
would  be  reversed.  Tonight  I  can  report  to 
you  that  25  new  starts  on  reclamation  and 
power  projects  have  been  put  under  con- 
struction since  that  time.  Pour  more  are 
programed  under  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget 
request.  Five  of  these  new  starts  will  utUize 
water  for  power  generation  as  well  as  irriga- 
tion and  other  purposes.  They  will  add  some 
577,100  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  system,  when 
completed. 

Nearly  $1.3  billion  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  In  fiscal  years  1962  through  1965 
to  advance  an  orderly  program  of  land  and 
water  resource  development  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 
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Between  June  30.  1961.  and  June  30,  1964. 
more  than  600.000  kllowatta  of  capacity  were 
completed  by  Reclamation  and  1.700  miles  of 
transmission  lines  were  added  to  distribute 
power  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  other 
consumer-owned  systems. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  kilo- 
watts are  being  added  this  year  and  are 
budgeted  for  1966  along  with  associated 
transmission  facilities. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  In 
the  period  from  January  1961  to  date  has 
added  1.160  miles  of  transmission  lines. 
Total  circuit  miles  of  transmission  line  un- 
der construction  by  BPA  at  this  moment  are 
2.196  of  which  nearly  900  miles  are  for  the 
huge  Pacific  coast  intertie. 

In  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
marketing  area.  346  miles  of  line  are  now  un- 
der construction  and  we  have  proposed  an 
additional  546  miles  of  line  in  the  1966 
budget  now  before  the  Congress. 

So  we  have  built  a  total  of  2,880  miles  of 
additional  heavy  transmission  line  to  provide 
service  to  our  customers  and  are  adding  thou- 
sands of  miles  more. 

We  have  vigorously  carried  out  the  policies 
of  Congress  in  marketing  Federal  power  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  as  many  systems 
as  possible,  serving  rural  and  domestic  con- 
siuners. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  extended  serv- 
ice to  165  more  preference  customers  in  the 
past  4  years.  The  Goverrunent  has  a  vital 
and  continuing  role  to  play  in  providing  fu- 
ture power  supply  to  these  systems.  We 
shall  meet  these  responsibilities. 

Of  course,  tlie  most  dramatic  and  signifi- 
cant achievement  of  all  in  the  power  field 
came  about  last  year,  when  the  giant  Pacific 
Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertie  was  ap- 
proved. 

It  is  the  biggest,  single  electric  power 
transmission  program  ever  conceived  in  the 
United  States,  with  privately  owned  compa- 
nies, municipal.  State,  and  Federal  entities 
pooling  their  resources  to  build  an  intercon- 
nection capable  of  carrying  more  than  4  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  power  from  the  Northwest 
to  southern  California  and  Arizona — and 
back  again. 

Most  of  you  have  read  about  this  tremen- 
dous undertaking  where  the  first  750,000-volt 
lines  will  be  built  in  this  country,  and  the 
longest  anywhere. 

Consumers  in  11  Western  States  will  bene- 
fit from  this  program.  Including  customers 
of  248  rural  electric  cooperatives,  municipali- 
ties, and  public  power  systems.  Our  objec- 
tive has  been  to  include  every  cooperative 
and  publicly  owned  system  that  we  possibly 
could  in  the  benefits  of  this  interconnection. 
It  continues  to  be  our  objective. 

Any  attempt  by  me  to  go  Into  detail  on 
this  enormous  undertaking  would  consume 
more  time  than  we  have  available  this  eve- 
ning. What  is  important  to  you,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Interest  and  that 
of  its  preference  customers  has  been  com- 
pletely protected. 

Of  equal  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Government,  privately  owned  companies,  and 
public  bodies  were  able  to  harmonize  their 
efforts  in  this  enormous  undertaking,  for 
the  good  of  so  many  Americans. 

Certainly  more  of  this  kind  of  Joint  effort 
must  be  made  If  America  is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  300  million  people  in  the  year 
2000  who  will  consume  as  much  as  10  times 
the  amount  of  electricity  we  now  use. 

There  is  much  talk  today  about  power 
pooling  between  ssytems.  President  Ken- 
nedy's directive  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  early  1961  stimulated  a  lot  of 
thinking.  You  will  recall  he  told  us  to 
develop  plans  for  the  early  Interconnection 
of  areas  served  by  Interior's  marketing  agen- 
cies, and  to  plan  for  further  national  co- 


operative pooling  between  both  private  and 
public  systems. 

President  Kennedy's  directive  was  mosli 
timely.  The  growth  of  power  systems,  tech- 
nological developments  in  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  lines  and  large  generating  units 
has  brought  the  power  industry  to  the  point 
where  interconnections  and  pooling  was  very 
much  In  order — if  full  advantage  was  to  be 
taken  of  the  potential  economies. 

A  sharp  upswing  has  occurred  in  large 
plant  construction.  Many  new  pooling  ar- 
rangements have  been  announced.  New  fuel 
soxirces  have  been  tapped.  Plans  for  long 
transmission  lines  have  been  reported  widely. 
If  all  of  these  things  are  done  and  done 
properly,  participating  utility  systems  will 
be  able  to  cut  back  necessary  reserves  and 
effect  great  economies  by  utilizing  various 
kinds  of  diversities  between  systems.  The 
American  consumer  should  benefit  substan- 
tially. 

Will  the  small  publicly  owned  systems  be 
able  to  share  in  this  promise  of  more  eco- 
nomically produced  power?  Will  they  be 
able  to  join  in  these  new  pooling  arrange- 
ments? 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  impor- 
tant and  continuing  role  to  play  in  this  field. 
We  must  do  the  best  possible  job  with  our 
own  systems.  We  must  encourage  inter- 
connections of  Federal  and  contiguous  non- 
Federal  systems,  and  in  the  sharing  of  the 
economic  benefits  throughout  the  power  In- 
dustry. 

If  the  basic  purpose  of  the  power  indus- 
try— irrespective  of  ownership — is  to  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  the  best  pos- 
sible electric  service  at  the  lowest  cost, 
then  this  must  be  done. 

Insofar  as  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
concerned,  real  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  Missouri  Basin.  These  cooperatives, 
municipal  utilities,  public  power  districts, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  orga- 
nized a  pool  called  the  Missouri  Basin  Sys- 
tems group.  The  extensive  Federal  transmis- 
sion system  provides  a  real  opportunity  for 
cooperative  arrangements. 

Now  the  co-ops  and  other  preference  cus- 
tomers as  well  In  that  area  will  be  able  to 
join  together  and  build  large,  efficient  plants 
at  sources  of  low-cost  fuel.  The  basin 
steam,  owned  by  farmers  and  financed  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
will  be  the  largest  lignite  burning  steam 
generation  plant  in  the  hemisphere. 

In  other  areas  where  the  Government  has 
built  transmission  lines  similar  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers 
have  been,  or  will  be  worked  out. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  task 
of  small  systems  elsewhere  will  be  more 
difficult.  Success  will  not  only  depend  upon 
Federal  leadership,  but  also  upon  recogni- 
tion by  the  power  industry  that  each  seg- 
ment has  a  job  to  do,  and  that  m.e  pluralistic 
pattern  of  ownership  we  have  has  been  good 
for  the  Nation  and  will  continue. 

Because  farmers  throughout  this  Nation 
who  are  served  through  their  cooperatives 
have  such  a  vital  stake  in  this  matter.  Farm- 
ers Union  will,  I  know,  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
leadership  to  protect  the  interest  of  rural 
America. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  this  evening  I 
have  referred  to  preference  customers.  I  do 
not  have  to  explain  to  Farmers  Union  mem- 
bers, the  meaning  of  the  preference  clause 
and  its  importance. 

Time  after  time  you  have  stood  strong 
and  unyielding  with  other  like-minded 
groups  to  protect  the  preference  clause 
against  efforts  to  destroy  it.  You  have  been 
successful  and  America  is  stronger  for  your 
efforts. 

Yotu-  interest  In  preserving  the  160-acre 
limitation  provisions  of  reclamation  law 
have  been  just  as  strongly  exhibited.  It  Is 
deeply    rooted    In    the    belief    that   Federal 


investment  shall  benefit  the  many,  not  the 
few.  YoMi  position  Is  shared  by  many  other 
organizations  as  well. 

We  believe  strongly  in  tliis  principle  as 
well.  You  luiderstand  why  I  am  proud  to 
work  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  has 
the  coiu-age  to  begin  to  right  the  wrongs  that 
were  done  32  years  ago,  when  a  predecessor 
erroneously  ruled  that  the  rich  lands  of 
California's  Imperial  Valley  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  excess  land  provisions  of  recla- 
mation law. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job  that  we  have  as- 
sumed. Enormous  acreages  are  involved. 
Much  of  the  land  is  held  by  absentee  owners. 
Major  policy  questions  remain  undecided. 
But  excess  lands  In  the  Imperial  Irrigation 
District  receiving  water  through  Federal  fa- 
cilities will  be  brought  into  compliance  with 
the  law. 

Certainly  thlS  historic  decision,  along  v^ith 
those  on  the  Westlands  Water  District  con- 
tract and  the  sale  of  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp. 
lands,  clearly  establishes  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  determination  to  push  forward 
vigorously  with  a  reclamation  program 
geared  to  the  family  farm  concept. 

No  administration  has  more  firmly  em- 
braced this  principle  in  its  acts  and  deeds. 

We  intend  to  offer  new  proposals  to  Con- 
gress that  will,  we  believe,  adapt  the  reclama- 
tion program  even  more  to  family  farm 
needs. 

Dvu-ing  the  first  4  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  some  341,800  acres 
of  land  were  brought  under  irrigation 
through  the  Federal  program.  Another 
127,800  acres  will  be  added  in  fiscal  1965  and 
nearly  83,000  more  are  programed  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  budget. 

The  value  of  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram in  developing  the  West  Is  well  docu- 
mented In  the  prospero\is  towns,  cities,  and 
rural  commtmities  which  have  been  built 
on  projects  from  Nebraska  to  the  State  of 
Washington. 

That  there  is  a  continued  need  for  an 
orderly  program  of  land  reclamation,  and 
full  water  resource  development  is  a  sound 
economic  judgment  in  my  view. 

You  have  seen  such  a  program  promul- 
gated under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations and  you  will  continue  to  see  these 
programs  advanced  as  part  of  the  President's 
"Great  Society"  program. 

But  the  very  basis  for  full  multiple- 
purpose  development  will  have  been  seri- 
ously eroded,  if  we  do  not  constantly  adhere 
to  the  great  principles  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  We  must  always 
jealously  guard  the  public  interest. 

Farmers  Union  is  doing  its  job  well.  With 
your  help  and  that  of  millions  of  other 
Americans,  we  shall  continue  to  do  ours 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 


THE  CARPETBAGGERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  no  cross-country  tour  by  the 
extreme  rightists  is  complete  without  a 
swing  through  southern  Idaho;  and  no 
town  seems  to  receive  so  much  of  their 
attention  as  Meridian,  Idaho — giving 
many  the  impression  that  Meridian  is  a 
central  point  for  extremism. 

This  is  an  entirely  false  impression; 
and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
town's  newspaper  editor,  Ralph  Hunter. 
On  March  11,  he  wrote  an  editorial,  the 
title  of  which  well  summarizes  the  re- 
action of  the  townspeople.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled 
"We  Are  Not  Cordial  Hosts."  from  the 
Meridian  News-Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the    Meridian    (Idaho)    News-Times, 
Mar.  11,  1965] 

We  Are  Not  Cordial  Hosts 

To  the  casual  observer,  it  must  sometimes 
seem  that  Meridian  has  become  the  central 
point  for  extremism  in  southwestern  Idaho. 

During  the  past  2  or  3  years,  the  high 
school  auditorium  has  been  rented  several 
times  for  meetings  that  featured  speakers 
who,  in  fairness,  must  be  classified  as -ex- 
treme rightists.  Such  meetings  have  usually 
drawn  large  audiences,  too. 

But  we  are  sure  that  a  majority  of  this 
community's  residents  join  us  in  empha- 
sizing that  we  are  not  cordial  hosts  for  these 
events — and  we  are  not  the  ones  who  form 
those  large  audiences. 

Instead,  the  choice  of  Meridian  for  these 
events  is  a  matter  of  location  and  facilities. 
Our  high  school  auditorium  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  facilities  of  its  kind  in  the  area, 
and  an  event  here  serves  the  entire  valley 
area. 

That  is  why  Meridian  is  chosen  for  the 
appearance  of  such  notorious  extremists  as 
Carl  Mclntire,  who  will  speak  at  the  high 
school  this  Friday.  His  audience,  like  past 
audiences  for  similar  events,  will  include 
only  a  minor  percentage  of  local  residents. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  such  ex- 
tremists be  denied  the  use  of  the  school  au- 
ditorium, upon  payment  of  the  proper  fee. 
The  rights  of  free  speech  and  civil  liberties 
cannot  be  granted  to  only  those  with  whom 
we  agree.  They  must  be  granted  even  to 
those  whose  fanaticism  poses  a  threat  to 
those  very  rights. 

But  we  hope  that  no  one  misinterprets  oiu- 
attitude  as  one  of  cordial  hospitality  to  these 
unwelcome  visitors. 


FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE  IN  HOSPI- 
TAL AND  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  re- 
cently reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  includes  provision  for  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  elderly,  is  differ- 
ent in  a  number  of  respects  from  the 
proposals  which  we  have  been  discussing 
and  debating  for  the  past  few  years.  Al- 
though there  are  some  improvements  in 
this  bill  which  soon  will  be  before  us  for 
consideration,  there  are  some  defects 
also  which  should  receive  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

One  of  these  defects,  which  perhaps 
would  not  appear  on  casual  reading  to  be 
of  major  significance,  is  a  defect  which 
would  radically  change  one  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  legislation  as  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  .  I  refer  to  the  exclusion  from 
the  allowable  cost  of  hospital  services  of 
the  cost  of  services  of  certain  medical 
specialists  which  usually  are  considered 
necessary  and  customary  hospital  serv- 
ices. These  specialists  are  pathologists 
and  radiologists  and  in  some  circum- 
stances anesthesiologists  and  physia- 
trists.  The  bill  as  now  written  provides 
that  the  costs  of  these  professional  serv- 
ices may  not  be  paid  as  a  part  of  hospital 
expense  as  is  now  customary,  but  must  be 
billed  separately  by  the  physician  on  a  fee 
basis.  The  payment  of  these  fees  is  then 
covered  under  the  voluntary  supplemen- 
tary insurance  section. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  for  bring- 
ing the  implications  of  this  exclusion  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  a  most  il- 
luminating speech  which  he  delivered  in 
this  Chamber  last  week.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  his  cogent  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  Senate's  consideration  of  this 
measure.  I  found  his  presentation  most 
persuasive  that  such  an  exclusion  is  in- 
consistent with  common  practice  in  other 
hospital  payment  programs,  both  public 
and  private ;  that  it  would  tend  to  accel- 
erate inflation  in  hospital  and  medical 
costs;  and  would  be  seriously  disruptive 
to  accepted  practices  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  last  aspect  of 
the  results  of  this  unfortunate  exclusion 
in  the  hospital  insurance  program  as  it 
is  now  before  the  other  body  that  I 
wish  to  emphasize. 

In  the  past  4  years  during  which  we 
have  been  discussing  and  debating  the 
legislative  proposal  which  we  all  asso- 
ciate with  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  have 
received  letters  from  citizens  in  my  State 
every  day  commenting  on  this  bill. 
Many  have  supported  it,  but  as  we  all 
know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  the  Anderson 
bill  and  a  great  many  have  written  to 
oppose  it.  The  No.  1  concern  of  my  con- 
stituents who  have  written  to  express 
their  misgivings  about  this  bill  has  been 
that  it  might  lead  to  some  Federal  inter- 
ference in  medical  or  hospital  practice. 
I  have  written  to  each  of  those  who 
raised  this  point  and  assured  them  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  proposal  which 
need  affect  the  relationships  of  doctors 
and  hospitals,  and  that  there  was  spe- 
cific prohibition  in  the  bill  against  any 
Federal  interference  in  hospital  or  med- 
ical practice. 

Mr.  President,  my  response  to  my  con- 
stituents was  absolutely  true  until  the 
moment  the  exclusion  of  pathologists, 
radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  and  physi- 
atrists'  services  in  hospitals  was  written 
into  the  bill  which  we  will  be  considering. 
Although  the  section  prohibiting  Federal 
interference  remains  in  the  bill,  if  this 
arbitrary  exclusion  from  allowable  hospi- 
tal costs  also  remains  in  the  bill,  we  will 
be  interfering  directly  with  customary 
hospital  practice  and  with  relationships 
of  doctors  and  hospitals  on  a  massive 
scale. 

Why  will  the  exclusion  of  the  services 
of  pathologists  and  radiologists  from  the 
cost  of  hospital  services  result  in  Federal 
interference?  Let  us  look,  for  example, 
at  the  effect  on  the  pathologist  and  the 
hospital  laboratory  department. 

A  general  hospital  large  enough  to  af- 
ford and  utilize  the  services  of  a  full- 
time  pathologist  nearly  always  has  one 
of  these  medical  specialists  on  its  staff. 
A  smaller  hospital  may  engage  a  pathol- 
ogist part  time,  and  such  a  pathologist 
may  have  arrangements  with  two  or 
three  small  hospitals.  The  pathologist 
usually  is  in  charge  of  the  laboratory 
department  of  the  hospital  and  also  ren- 
ders highly  specialized  medical  services 
within  the  hospital  framework. 


There  is  a  variety  of  contractual  ar- 
rangements in  effect  between  hospitals 
and  pathologists  governing  the  manner 
of  their  compensation,  but  the  most  com- 
mon provide  for  salary  or  for  a  percent- 
age of  revenue  of  the  laboratory  depart- 
ment. Under  either  of  these  arrange- 
ments, the  pathologist's  compensation  is 
treated  as  a  cost  of  the  laboratory  de- 
partment and  is  part  of  the  hospital 
charge  to  the  patient.  The  direct  billing 
of  fees  to  inpatients  by  a  hospital  pa- 
thologist is  virtually  never  done.  The 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  advises  that  such  situ- 
ations are  so  rare  they  cannot  recall  hav- 
ing heard  of  such  a  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  thousands  of  doctors  across 
the  Nation  have  freely  entered  into  the 
arrangements  they  have  with  the  hos- 
pitals in  which  they  practice.  Now  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Congress  presume  to 
tell  these  doctors  that  the  manner'  in 
which  they  choose  to  practice  is  not  ac- 
ceptable; that  we  insist  upon  a  particular 
type  of  arrangement  with  their  hos- 
pitals. If  we  pass  this  bill  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  these  hospital  costs  and  the 
consequent  requirement  for  direct  fee 
billing  by  hospital  pathologists,  hospitals 
across  the  Nation  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
negotiate their  contracts  with  their  pa- 
thologists. Moreover,  these  will  not  be 
free  negotiations  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  because  the  rules  will  have  been  laid 
down  in  advance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Is  this  not  interference  in  the 
relationships  between  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals? 

When  these  negotiations  are  concluded 
the  hospitals  will  then  have  to  reorga- 
nize their  business  oflBce  procedures  for 
accounting  and  billing  and  install  new 
systems  to  segregate  and  account  sepa- 
rately for  those  laboratory  charges  which 
are  allowable  under  the  basic  hospitaliza- 
tion program  and  the  pathologists  serv- 
ices which  must  be  covered  under  a  sepa- 
rate program.  Will  we  then  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  not  interfered  in  hos- 
pital management;  that  our  program 
has  not  burdened  the  hospitals  with  red- 
tape?   I  think  we  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  been  talk- 
ing only  about  pathologists,  but  the  same 
points  can  be  made  concerning  the  effect 
of  thds  provision  on  radiologists  in  hos- 
pital practice.  Agreements  freely  ar- 
rived at  will  become  inoperable  and  have 
to  be  renegotiated,  and  business  prac- 
tices will  have  to  be  altered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  program. 
Radiologists  no  longer  will  be  compen- 
sated through  the  hospital  for  their  serv- 
ices to  elderly  patients  and  to  make  up 
this  loss  they  will  have  to  send  out  their 
own  bills  directly  to  the  patients. 

I  have  seen  an  estimate  made  by  the 
director  of  a  major  hospital  in  the  East 
that  radiologists  on  that  hospital  staff 
would  have  to  issue  about  3,000  separate 
bills  per  month.  Of  course,  they  would 
have  to  set  up  accounting  records  in  their 
own  oflBces  which  they  do  not  now  need. 
They  would  have  to  send  foUowup  bills 
and  try  to  collect  unpaid  accounts. 
Naturally,  they  would  have  to  hire  cleri- 
cal staffs  to  do  all  of  this  for  them. 
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Whether  the  additional  personnel  needed 
would  be  employed  by  the  hospital  or 
would  be  on  the  radiologist's  personal 
payroll  I  am  sure  would  become  a  bone 
of  contention  between  them.  But  in 
either  case  the  patient  ultimately  would 
pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  the  case  of  the 
pathologists,  many  radiologists  in  hos- 
pital practice  have  agreements  with  their 
hospitals  which  provide  for  their  com- 
pensation in  whole  or  in  part  from  fees 
billed  to  patients.  On  the  other  hand, 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  do  not  follow 
this  practice. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  would  not 
presume  to  say  which  method  of  compen- 
sating medical  specialists  in  hospital 
practice  is  the  best.  There  probably  is 
no  one  best  way  because  circumstances 
differ  from  one  hospital  and  community 
to  another.  The  best  ways  are  to  be 
found  by  the  doctors  involved  and  local 
hospital  officials  freely  working  out  mu- 
tually satisfactory  agreements.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  possibly  justify  a  Fed- 
eral requirement  that  doctors  conform 
to  one  type  of  arrangement  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proper  solution  has  been  suggested  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  in  his 
perceptive  discussion  of  this  problem.  It 
is  a  solution  as  simple  and  straight- 
forward as  it  is  sensible  and  effective. 
Let  us  recognize  that  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  compensating  medical 
specialists  whose  services  are  rendered 
in  the  hospital  framework  and  let  us 
enact  a  program  which  will  conform  to 
whatever  arrangements  are  in  effect  in 
the  individual  hospital.  If  in  a  given 
hospital  the  cost  of  compensation  of 
these  specialists  is  part  of  the  hospital 
bill,  it  should  be  covered  by  the  basic 
hospitalization  insurance  program.  In 
hospitals  where  local  practice  is  for  these 
specialists  to  bill  separately  for  their 
fees,  these  can  be  covered  under  the 
voluntary  supplementary  plan.  This 
would  leave  doctors  and  hospitals  free 
to  work  out  their  own  relationships  un- 
hindered by  Federal  procedural  require- 
ments. 

I  urge  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  give  careful  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  solution  offered  by  our 
colleague  from  Illinois.  Then  we  will 
again  be  able  to  go  to  our  constituents 
and  say,  sincerely  and  truthfully,  that  we 
have  enacted  a  program  which  deals  only 
with  the  problem  of  financing  health 
care  of  the  elderly:  a  program  which 
leans  over  backward  to  avoid  any  kind 
of  interference  with  hospital  practice  and 
private  medicine.  I  know  my  con- 
stituents desire  this  kind  of  program  and 
I  am  sure  that  is  the  desire  across  the 
Nation.  

SELF-ANALYSIS       AND       GRADUAL 
TRANSFORMATION    OF    THE    RO- 
MAN   CATHOLIC    CHURCH 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  I  was  much 
interested    In    an    article — written    by 
James  Reston,   and   published   in   this 
morning's   New    York    Times — pointing 
out  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
engaged  in  a  truly  historic  process  of 
self-examination  and  development  in  its 


efforts  to  correlate  the  increasing  tempo 
of  urbanization  and  industrial  advance 
throughout  our  world  with  the  past 
mores  and  habits  of  a  predominantly 
rural  society.  The  Catholic  Church  to- 
day has  taken  a  lead  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  in  the  extension  of  its 
dialog  with  those  of  other  faiths  and 
religions  throughout  the  world.  Its 
knowledge  and  awareness  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world  today  is  immense, 
and  its  objectives  of  a  politically  free 
and  poverty-free  world  are  similar  to 
our  own  American  national  objectives  in 
today's  world.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  information,  and 
views  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  our  own  country  should  not 
be  made  as  free  and  open  as  is  possible. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reston 's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  being 
of  possible  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  9.   19651 

Rome:  The  United  States  and  the  Vatican 

(By  James  Reston) 

Rome,  April  8. — The  most  exciting  move- 
ment in  Europe  today  is  the  self -analysis  and 
gradual  transformation  of  the  Roman  Catho-/ 
lie  Church. 

The  contrast  with  most  of  the  other  trends 
of  thought  on  the  Continent  is  striking.  The 
exuberant  movement  toward  Eiiropean  polit- 
ical union  has  clearly  slowed  down.  The 
preoccupation  with  national  political  and 
economic  problems  everywhere  else  is  ob- 
vious. For  the  time  being,  and  probably 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  smaller  issues  are 
dominating  the  larger  perspectives  of  Euro- 
pean politics. 

VATICAN  THINKING 

But  the  Vatican  is  different.  It  Is  think- 
ing in  continents  and  looking  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  It  is  determined  to  be 
relevant  to  a  world  in  which  the  human  race 
is  expanding  in  size  and  knowledge,  moving 
rapidly  off  the  land  into  vast  urban  com- 
munities, and  changing  under  the  Impact 
of  the  scientific  revolution. 

There  is  scarcely  an  issue  of  world  politics 
today  that  does  not  now  concern  the  church 
and  provoke  its  influential  comment. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  Is  odd  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  major 
non-Communist  nations  that  still  does  not 
have  formal  diplomatic  representation  at  the 
Vatican. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dealt  with 
this  question  early  in  his  administration. 
He  sent  Myron  Taylor  as  his  personal  rep- 
resentative to  the  Vatican,  and  while  there 
was  some  complaining  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  that  this  somehow  involved  rec- 
ognition and  therefore  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  this  was  a  minor  view  that 
was  overborne  by  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  move. 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  amount  of 
social  and  political  information  that  is  avail- 
able at  the  Vatican.  It  is  like  a  library  with- 
out an  index — a  storehouse  of  information, 
but  hard  to  sort  out,  and  this  requires  hard 
and  diligent  work. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  a  listening  post  of  great 
potential.  The  embassies  know  a  great  deal 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  but  the  churches  know  much  more 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  small  towns 
and  the  countryside.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  for 
example.  In  Vietnam,  in  Cuba,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  In  many  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 


Even  the  Spanish  Government  of  Francisco 
Franco  occasionally  requires  the  help  of 
the  Vatican  to  deal  with  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Spain.  Spain  Is  now  highly  Interested  In 
developing  Its  Increasingly  lucrative  tourist 
trade,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
Spain  resists  the  building  of  Protestant 
churches  in  that  country  and  the  Spanish 
Government  needs  the  Intercession  of  the 
Vatican  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

THE  PRIVATE  TALKS 

Apparently  there  have  recently  been  some 
private  talks  on  restoring  the  U.S.  diplomatic 
link  with  the  church.  Ironically,  It  Is  re- 
ported that  one  or  two  Influential  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  Church  In  the  United  States 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  move. 

President  Kennedy  was  not  able  to  deal 
with  this  question  when  he  was  in  the 
White  House.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  himself, 
he  was  harried  over  the  religious  issue  during 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  and  com- 
mitted himself  before  the  election  not  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  Vatican.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  however,  is  free  to  deal 
with  the  question  objectively,  and  has  shown 
some  interest  in  meeting  with  Pope  Paul 
either  here  or  In  the  United  States. 

The  Catholic  Chujch  Itself  Is  working 
toward  greater  vmderstanding  and  communi- 
cation with  all  the  other  churches  In  the 
world.  It  Is  avoiding  the  conservatism  and 
separatism  of  the  past,  and  Inviting  all  in- 
stitutions to  work  together  on  common  prob- 
lems. It  has  established  committees  of  In- 
quiry into  such  controversial  religious  ques- 
tions as  birth  control  and  within  the  com- 
ing year  may  redeflne  church  policy  on  this 
critical  question. 

U.S.  officials  are  being  told  in  country  after 
country  that  political  leaders  cannot  hope  to 
deal  with  the  mounting  population  prob- 
lem, no  matter  how  much  foreign  aid  they 
get  from  Washington,  unless  they  get  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  J;he  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

CLOSER    TIES 

For  the  United  States  not  to  have  the  clos- 
est possible  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vatican  at  such  a  time  of  transition  both  in 
the  world  and  In  the  church  seems  to  many 
observers  a  misfortune. 

It  is  known  that  the  question  has  recently 
been  raised  with  President  Johnson  privately 
and  a  decision  Is  hoped  for  here  during  the 
next  few  months. 


AMENDMENT  TO  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  143,  Senate  bill  1135. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1135)  to  amend  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  so  that  such  act 
will  apply  to  reorganization  plans  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  any  time  before 
June  1,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  amend- 
ments in  line  7.  after  the  word  "thereof , 
to  strike  out  "June  1,  1967"  and  insert 
"June  1,  1969,";  so  as  to  make  the  biU 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
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section  (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  205;  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
31 ,  as  last  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1964  (78  Stat.  240) ,  is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  1,  1965"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1969". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  be  treated  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  S.  1135 
vrill  extend  for  an  additional  4  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  transmit 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress. 
His  current  authority  expires  this  June 
30.  He  had  requested  this  extension  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  4-year  time  limit  was 
more  appropriate  considering  the  con- 
stitutional question  of  so  broad  a  delega- 
tion of  our  legislative  powers  and  respon- 
sibility. By  extending  the  President's 
authority  this  period  of  time  we  feel  he 
Till  have  ample  opportunity  to  transmit 
the  reorganization  plans  he  feels  are 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  a 
bill  seven  lines  in  length  would  present  a 
fundamental  constitutional  question  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  Yet  this  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  S.  1135  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  wisdom  of  the  f  ramers  of  our  Con- 
stitution gave  us  a  Federal  Government 
that  is  grounded  on  two  important  doc- 
trines— first,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  enumerated  powers,  and, 
second,  that  legislative  power  may  not  be 
delegated.  It  is  the  second  of  these  doc- 
trines that  is  at  issue  today. 

On  FebruaiT  3  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  message  requesting 
authority  of  a  permanent  nature  to  sub- 
mit reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress 
under  the  terms  and  limitations  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  I 
introduced  S.  1134,  carrying  out  that  re- 
quest. The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
[McClellan]  ,  who  has  followed  this  sub- 
ject with  keen  interest  and  insight  over 
the  years,  introduced  S.  1135  which 
would  not  deny  to  the  President  the 
right  to  transmit  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress  but  would  restrict  to  a  2 -year 
period  his  authority  to  do  so.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
pointed  out  that  since  enactment  of  the 
basic  reorganization  statute  in  1949,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
as  well  as  its  predecessor,  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments, has  taken  the  position  that 
the  Congress  should  neither  surrender 
Dor  abrogate  its  legislative  jurisdiction 
wer  matters  of  such  significance  on  a 
Pennanent  basis. 

The  question  before  the  committee  was 
simply  whether  to  grant  the  President's 
request  and  in  so  doing  cast  a  cloud  over 
its  constitutional  power  to  do  so,  or, 
^  was  decided,  extend  the  President's 
authority    to    transmit    reorganization 


plans  as  Congress  has  traditionally  done 
in  the  past  with  a  fixed  time  limit.  The 
committee  agreed  to  a  4-year  extension. 
In  that  way,  the  President  is  given  ample 
time  through  his  current  term  of  oflBce 
to  develop  and  transmit  the  reorganfae- 
tion  proposals  he  feels  are  needed  to 
create  the  kind  of  government  he  de- 
scribed as  "*  •  •  modem  in  structure, 
efiBcient  in  action,  and  ready  for  any 
emergency." 

The  committee  and,  I  am  sure,  the 
Senate,  wants  to  cooperate  and  assist  the 
President  in  the  realization  of  that  goal. 
But  it  cannot  do  so  to  the  extent  that 
it  violates  one  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  our  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  has  suggested 
that  the  time  period  be  further  limited 
to  make  it  coterminus  with  the  end  of 
the  President's  present  term  of  oflBce. 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  extension  of  the 
authority  to  December  31,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  on  behatf  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  7  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  "June  1.  1969," 
and  insert  in  lieu  there  "December  31, 
1968." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  154),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  1135,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  extend  for  a  period  of  4  years  the 
authority  of  the  President,  under  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  submit 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posing reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  submit 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  stated  purposes.  Sec- 
tion 2(a)  sets  forth  these  purposes  and  places 
certain  responsibilities  upon  the  President 
for  determining  appropriate  action  to  accom- 
plish them;  section  2(b)  states  congressional 
policy  with  respect  to  these  purposes;  section 
3  lists  the  types  of  reorganizations  which 
are  authorized;  section  4  specifies  certain 
provisions  which  a  reorganization  plan  may 
or  must  contain;  section  5  contains  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  reorganizations  which 
may  be  accomplished  and  provides  an  ex- 
piration date  for  the  authority  to  submit 
plans;  and  section  6  provides  that  such  plans 
shall  become  effective  unless  they  are  dis- 
approved by  either  House  of  the  Congress 


by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting, 
within  60  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress,  following  the  date  of  their  sub- 
mission. Under  existing  law,  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  submit  such  plans  will 
expire  on  June  1,  1965.  S.  1135,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  would  extend  this  author- 
ity until  June  1,  1969.  ' 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  Act  will  apply  to  reorganiza- 
tion plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
at  any  time  before  December  31,  1968." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AGATE  FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT.  NEBR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  139,  Sen- 
ate bill  339. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  339) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  preceded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  15. 
after  the  word  "Monument.",  to  strike 
out  "Establishment  of  the  national 
monument  and  any  adjustment  of  its 
boundaries  shall  be  effectuated  by  pub- 
lication of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register  when  the  Secretary  finds  that 
lands  constituting  an  initially  adminis- 
trable  unit  are  in  Federal  ownership." 
and  insert  "When  the  Secretary  finds 
that  lands  constituting  an  administrable 
unit  are  in  Federal  ownership,  he  shall 
establish  such  national  monument  by 
publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  any  subsequent  ad- 
justment of  its  boundaries  shall  be  effec- 
tuated in  the  same  manner.";  and,  on 
page  3.  after  line  5.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $275,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  lands 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $316,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order 
to  preser\'e  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations  the  out- 
standing paleontologlcal  sites  known  as  the 
Agate  Springs  Fossil  Quarries,  and  nearby 
related  geological  phenomena,  to  provide  a 
center  for  continuing  paleontologlcal  re- 
search and  for  the  display  and  Interpretation 
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of  the  scientific  specimens  uncovered  at  such 
sites,  and  to  facilitate  the  protection  and 
exhibition  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian 
artifacts  and  relics  that  are  representative 
of  an  important  phase  of  Indian  history,  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  or  by  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  otherwise, 
title  or  a  lesser  Interest  in  not  more  than 
3,150  acres  of  land  in  township  28  north, 
range  55  west,  6th  principal  meridian,  Sioux 
County,  Nebraska,  for  Inclusion  In  the  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  In  accord- 
ance with  the  boundary  designation  made 
pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  which  boundary 
may  IncUide  such  right-of-way  as  Is  needed 
for  a  road  between  the  Stenomylus  Quarry 
site,  and  the  monument  lands  lying  in  sec- 
tion 3  or  10  of  said  township  and  range. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  acreage  limitation  of 
section  1,  the  Secretary  may  designate  and 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument.  When  the  Secretary 
finds  that  lands  constituting  an  adminlstra- 
ble  unit  are  In  Federal  ownership,  he  shall 
establish  such  national  monument  by  pub- 
lication of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and  any  subsequent  adjustment  of  Its 
boundaries  shall  be  effectuated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Sec.  3.  The  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.>.  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriat«i  not  more  than  $315,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land  pur- 
suint  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  150),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

•  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HISTORY   AND  DESCRIPTION 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  pre- 
serve for  the  Nation  the  ttnique  paleonto- 
loglcal  deposits  located  on  the  Agate  Springs 
Ranch  in  western  Nebraska  which  was  owned 
by  the  late  Dr.  Harold  J.  Cook.  These  de- 
posits have  been  described  by  the  paleontol- 
ogist, the  lat«  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  as  the 
most  remarkable  deposit  of  mammalian  re- 
mains of  the  Tertiary  age  ever  found  any- 
where In  the  world.  Scientific  research  has 
been  conducted  in  the  area  since  1871.  Sci- 
entists from  the  Carnegie  Institute,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museiun,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Colorado  Mu- 
seum of  Nattiral  History,  Amherst  College, 
the  universities  of  Nebraska,  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Princeton,  and  Yale,  and 
many  other  scientific  Institutions  have 
worked  and  studied  at  the  site. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNTS  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  INDIAN  ADULT  VOCA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  140,  Senate 
bill  1570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  cS. 
1570)  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized 
for  Indian  adult  vocational  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  4778,  a  companion 
bill,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  authorized  for  In- 
dian adult  vocational  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4778)  was  ordered  to  be 
read  the  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  h^ve  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  151) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4778  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  Au^st  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  986,  25  U.S.C. 
309) .  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  employment 
for  certain  adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations,"  by  increasing  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  program 
from  $12  to  $15  million  annually. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  number  of  Indians  who 
are  seeking  enrollment  under  the  1956  act. 
The  response  of  Indians  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  in  vocational  courses  and  on- 
the-job  training  has  been  most  favorable. 
From  its  inception  through  1964,  10,000  per- 
sons have  enrolled  In  various  vocational  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States.  As  of 
E>ecember  31,  1964,  5,576  Indians  had  com- 
pleted training  under  this  program,  and  1,677 
were  still  in  training.  In  addition  to  the  In- 
stitutional trainees,  there  have  been  3,243 
persons  placed  In  on-the-job  training.  An- 
other 4.875  heads  of  families  and  single  in- 
dividuals have  applied  for  training  and  are 
awaiting  assignment.    More  and  more  of  the 


younger  Indians  are  completing  high  school 
and  win  become  available  for  these  training 
programs  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi".  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  Senate  bill  1570  be  indefinitely 
Ix)stponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  CREDIT  OP  THE 
QUINAIELT  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  141,  Senate 
bill  702. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
702)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
judgment  fimds  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  f  vinds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  January  6,  1964 
(77  Stat.  857).  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket  num- 
bered 242.  and  the  Interest  thereon,  less  liti- 
gation expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  por- 
tion of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed 
as  per  capita  payments  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  152) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  702  is  to  authoriize  the 
disposition  of  a  judgment  to  the  credit  ol 
the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Washington. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
awarded  the  Quinaielt  Indians  $205,172.w 
in  settlement  of  the  claim  in  docket  242. 

The  Quinaielt  General  Council,  through 
Its  business  committee,  has  proposed  tribal 
programing,  in  consultation  with  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  use  of  the 
judgment  funds.  Projects  to  be  initiated 
tiu-ough  use  of  the  funds  Include  the  es- 
tablishment of  community  facilities  In  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  improvement  of  nsherles  resources, 
and  the  development  of  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion potential. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  permit  the 
Quinaielt  Business  Committee,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
decide  how  the  Judgment  funds  will  be  pro- 
gramed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ASSESSING  OF  INDIAN  TRUST  AND 
RESTRICTED  LANDS  WITHIN 
LUMMI  INDIAN  DIKING  PROJECT 
ON  LUMMI  INDIAN  RESERVATON, 
WASH. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  142,  Senate 
bill  795. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  795) 
to  provide  for  the  assessing  of  Indian 
trust  and  restricted  lands  within  the 
Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Indian  trust  or  restricted  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project 
as  established  by  the  Act  of  March  18,  1926 
(44  Stat.  211),  may  be  Included  in,  and  may 
be  assessed  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
betterment,  and  construction  by,  any  diking 
snd  drainage  district  that  may  be  formed 
under  the  diking  and  drainage  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington:  Provided,  That  such 
Indian  lands  shall  be  assessed  on  the  same 
basis  that  all  other  lands  within  the  district 
are  assessed.  Such  assessment  may  be  col- 
'«ted  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  that  no  Indian 
trust  or  restricted  lands  shall  be  sold  for  the 
rollection  of  an  assessment  without  the  con- 
^t  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
Secretary  refuses  to  consent  to  such  sale,  he 
shall  pay  the  assessment  out  of  any  appropri- 
ation or  fund  available  therefor.  Any  por- 
tion of  such  payment  which  the  Secretary 
Mtemilnes  to  be  within  the  ability  of  the 
Indian  owner  to  pay  shall  become  a  Hen 
gainst  the  land,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
toe  Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
»?all  cancel  all  outstanding  charges  for  con- 
^ctlon,  operation,  and  maintenance,  in- 
"udlng  any  interest  or  penalties,  outstand- 
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Ing  on  the  date  this  section  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

(b)  All  assessments  against  each  tract  of 
land  within  the  project  which  on  the  date  of 
this  Act  Is  In  a  trust  or  restricted  status  and 
which  have  heretofore  been  collected  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance, 
including  Interest  and  penalties,  and  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  shall  be  transferred 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Into  an  ac- 
count that  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  pay  any  assessments 
hereafter  made  against  each  such  tract  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  fa)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  organization  by 
the  Whatcom  County  commissioners  of  the 
new  diking  and  drainage  district. 

(d)  Operations  and  maintenance  assess- 
ments shall  continue  to  be  made  but  their 
collection  shall  be  suspended  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  years  until  the  new  diking  and 
drainage  district  is  formed.  If  the  new  dis- 
trict is  formed  within  such  two-year  period 
such  assessments  shall  be  canceled.  If  the 
new  district  is  not  formed  within  such  period 
the  assessments  shall  be  collected  with  In- 
terest and  penalties  thereafter  accruing. 

Sec.  3.  At  such  time   as  the  diking  and 
drainage  district  covering  the  Indian  trust 
and  restricted  lands  within  the  Lummi  dik- 
ing project  shall  be  established  under  the 
laws  of  Washington  and  shall  be  In  opera- 
tion, the  Government  shall  thereupon  be  re- 
lieved of  any  further  responsibility  of  what- 
ever nature  in  connection  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance,  betterment,  or  construc- 
tion of  any  dikes,  structures,  drains,  or  any 
appurtenant  works  existing  on  the  Lummi 
diking  project.  Including  any  responsibility 
for  damages  that  may  result  from  the  failure  ' 
of  any  dikes,  drains,  structures,  or  appurte-' 
nant    works    heretofore    or    hereafter    con- 
structed.   Any  equipment  and  funds  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  Lummi  diking  proj- 
ect on  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior at  such  time  shall  be  paid  and  turned 
over  to  such  diking  and  drainage  district  if 
the  owners  of  nonrestricted  lands  in  the  new 
district  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  such  equipment  and  funds.     Any 
right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  any  of  the  dikes  or  other  structures 
erected  as  part  of  the  Lummi  diking  project, 
and  the   lands  on  which  they  are  located! 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  county 
of  Whatcom,  State  of  Washington,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  diking  and  drainage 
district  on  the  date  the  district  is  organized. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  directed  to 
make  available  to  such  diking  and  drainage 
district  or  to  the  county  of  Whatcom  any 
information,  data,  or  documents  which  may 
assist  in  its  organization  or  operation. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  can  be  con- 
strued to  effect  the  Lummi  Indians'  hunting 
or  fishing  rights. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  153) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purposes  of  S.  795  are : 

1.  To  permit  Indian  trust  or  restricted 
land  within  the  Lummi  Indian  diking  proj- 
ect to  be  Included  in  a  diking  and  drainage 
district  that  Is  to  be  formed  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Indian 
lands  may  be  assessed  on  the  same  basis  that 
all  other  lands  are  assessed.  If  an  assessment 
Is  not  paid  by  an  Indian  owner,  the  Secre- 
tary must  either  consent  to  the  sale  of  the 
land  In  order  to  pay  the  assessment,  or  pay 


the  assessment  out  of  Federal  fimds  If  he 
finds  that  the  Indian  owner  is  unable  to  pay. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  It  Is  within  the  ability 
of  the  Indian  owner  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
ass^ment.  that  portion  will  become  a  lien 
against  the  land  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Leavltt  Act  of  1932. 

2.  To  direct  the  Secretary  to  cancel  all  out- 
standing charges  for  construction  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  including  inter- 
est and  penalties,  against  lands  In  the  Lum- 
mi Indian  diking  project.  The  provision  ap- 
plies both  to  Indian  and  to  non-Indian  land. 
The  amounts  that  would  be  canceled,  as  of 
June  30,  1964,  are  $95,679.32  for  construction 
and  $56,015.'78  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

3.  To  direct  the  Secretary  to  use  the  assess- 
ments previously  collected  for  Indian  lands 
In  a  trust  or  restricted  stattis  on  the  date  of 
this  act  to  pay  assessments  made  in  the  fu- 
ture by  the  new  State  district.  This  provision 
applies  only  to  Indian  land.  The  amounts  of 
the  prior  collections  are  $46,796.89  for  con- 
struction and  $8,024.02  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

4.  To  provide  for  a  transfer  to  the  new 
State  district,  when  organized,  of  all  equip- 
ment and  fimds  of  the  Indian  project,  if  the 
non-Indian  lands  In  the  new  district  con- 
tributed an  amoimt  equal  to  the  value  of 
such  equipment  and  funds.  As  of  June  30, 
1964,  the  value  of  the  equipment  was  $18,- 
094.17  and  the  funds  on  deposit  were 
$8,573.28,  making  a  total  of  $26,667.45  which 
would  need  to  be  assessed  against  the  non- 
Indian  lands  In  the  district. 

5.  To  also  provide  that  title  to  the  dikes 
or  other  structures,  and  the  lands  on  which 

-fney  are  located,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  district,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  thereupon  be  relieved  of  any  re- 
six)nsibillty  for  ftirther  operation,  mainte- 
nance, betterment,  or  construction  on  the 
Indian  project.  The  book  value  of  such 
structures  was  $175,134.98  on  June  30,  1964. 
This  represents  the  total  relmb\irsable  con- 
struction cost  plus  some  additional  nonre- 
Imbiu^able  money  derived  from  old  emer- 
gency relief  programs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES; FOR  THE  SIGNING  OF 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS; THE  FILING  OF  RE- 
PORTS; AND  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO 
REPORT  SENATE  BILL  1564  AND 
TO  APRIL  20,  1965,  TO  FILE  WRIT- 
TEN  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  following 
today's  session,  until  Tuesday,  April  13, 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives;  that  the  Vice 
President,  President  pro  tempore,  or  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions; that  committees  be  authorized 
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to  file  reports;  and  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  permitted  until  midnight 
tonight  to  report  back  S.  1564  with  its 
recomendations  and  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  permitted  until  midnight 
April  20.  1965.  to  file  its  written  report 
with  minority  or  individual  views  as  de- 
sired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


namese  troops  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  some  qoiarters 
that  such  a  conference  might  be  expanded 
to  Include  negotiations  on  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  13 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GUARANTEES   FOR   THE   NEUTRAL- 
ITY OF  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  there 
appeared  an  Associated  Pi-ess  dispatch 
from  Moscow.  It  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  called  yesterday  for  an  immediate 
meeting  of  the  14-nation  Geneva  Con- 
ference to  discuss  guarantees  for  the 
neutrality  of  Cambodia. 

As  I  have  said  many  t^mes  before, 
Cambodia  has  been  one  of  the  bravest, 
most  independent,  and  best  governed 
countries  in  southeast  Asia.  Tremen- 
dous and  unsettling  pressures  are  being 
put  on  her  by  the  raging  conflict  to  the 
east.  Any  measures  or  conferences 
which  might  ease  these  pressures  and 
give  Cambodia  greater  freedom  to  main- 
tain her  indep>endence  and  territorial 
integrity  are  to  be  welcomed.  If  these 
measures  lead  to  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween Cambodia  and  the  United  States, 
that,  too,  is  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  suggested  may  be  the  first 
important  step  toward  these  objectives. 
To  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  expressed  so  elo- 
quently by  President  Johnson  2  days  ago 
and,  in  my  view,  would  be  sound  national 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,  1965] 

Sovirrs   Call   fob   Talks    on   Cambodia 

Moscow,  April  8. — The  Soviet  Union  called 
today  for  an  Immediate  meeting  of  the  14- 
natlon  Geneva  Conference  to  discuss  guar- 
antees for  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia. 

Tass  news  agency  announced  that  Moscow, 
as  a  cochalrman  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
had  prepared  a  proposed  draft  for  calling  the 
meeting. 

Tass  said  the  Rxiuslans  had  urged  Britain, 
the  other  cochainnan,  to  accept  the  Soviet 
draft.  The  British  would  have  to  subscribe 
to  It  before  a  meeting  could  be  called. 

The  Russian  draft  proposed  the  meeting  at 
the  request  of  Cambodia,  Tass  said.  Cam- 
bodia has  complained  that  Its  borders  have 
been  violated  by  American  and  South  Viet- 


VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  under 
a  m.andate  from  this  body  to  report  back 
as  of  this  day  with  reference  to  the  bill 
(S.  1564)  relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee, en  banc,  took  testimony  for  quite 
some  time  and  has  very  diligently,  in 
executive  session,  addressed  itself  to  the 
business  of  marking  up  the  bill. 

I  doubt  whether  any  committee  was 
ever  more  diligent  in  its  labors.  I  doubt 
whether  any  committee  was  more  faith- 
ful in  its  attendance  and  in  the  discharge 
of  its  responsibility.  Never  have  I  seen 
any  bill  so  diflBcult  and  so  abstruse  in 
all  the  days  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tonight  we  concluded  our  labors  and 
instructed  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
the  amendments  that  have  been  adopted, 
and  without  recommendation,  so  that 
the  Senate  can  impress  its  will  on  this 
difiQcult  piece  of  proposed  legislation  in 
the  days  ahead. 

It  has  already  been  arranged,  thanks 
to  the  grace  and  good  will  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  we  shall  actively  con- 
sider the  bill  on  and  after  the  21st  day 
of  April,  which  comes  after  the  Easter 
recess.  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  the 
kindly  way  in  which  he  has  approached 
this  situation  and  also  for  arranging  in 
so  orderly  a  way  the  order  of  business  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Easter  recess  will  be 
somewhat  extended  for  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  the  shoe  on  the 
wrong  foot.  Credit  should  go  to  him  for 
what  we  have  been  able  to  achieve.  I 
know  from  looking  at  him  how  tired  he 
is  from  the  labors  he  has  undergone.  I 
want  him  to  know  how  grateful  I  am  per- 
sonally for  the  outstanding  contribution 
he  has  made  in  this  field  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  long  hours,  the 
detailed  work,  and  the  great  knowledge 
which  he  has  put  forth  on  this  measure, 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  shortly. 
Nothing  but  praise  is  due  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  deserves 
most  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who  are 
members  of  the  Republican  Party,  I  join 
the  majority  leader,  our  fellow  American, 
in  saluting  his  coimterpart  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We  say  we  are  honored  and 
proud  to  follow  the  leadership  of  our 
leader,  as  we  are  honored  and  proud  to 
know  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 


and  proud  of  the  part  he  has  played  in 
this  venture  into  constitutional  freedom 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  very  kind,  but  I  join  him  in 
saluting  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
generation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  grateful  for 
those  words  of  commendation.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  arduous  labors  I  have 
ever  undertaken.  I  hope  that  after  the 
deliberations  that  will  begin  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  after  the  Easter  recess,  we 
can  at  long  last  implement  the  15th  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give  it  flesh 
and  blood  and  muscle  in  the  interest  of 
those  citizens  who  have  too  long  and  too 
often  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  also 
to  express  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  my  thanks  for  the 
arduous  labor  and  the  fine  work  he  has 
performed  in  bringing  forth  this  bill,  and 
to  assure  him  that  we  are  all  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  his  dedication,  his  guidance, 
and  his  understanding  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  be  the  chief  man- 
ager on  this  side  of  the  aisle  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill.  Working  together,  we 
hope  we  shall  be  successful  in  bringing 
to  fruition  the  15th  amendment  and  all 
that  it  implies,  after  so  many  decades. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  fully  concur  in  the 
expressions  of  the  majority  leader  with 
respect  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair.  He  has  shown  rare  patience  in 
all  the  deliberations  and  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Only  as  a  result  of  that  patience 
and  understanding  and  his  willingness 
always  to  lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table 
has  it  been  possible  to  consummate  this 
labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  I  hope  the  Chair  will  be 
permitted  to  say  "Thank  you." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  had  a  very  fruitful  week  since 
April  5,  having  acted  on  five  more  of  the 
President's  legislative  recommendations 
as  well  as  several  other  measures.  The 
first  of  these  five,  which  has  now  been 
cleared  for  the  White  House,  supple- 
mented present  Federal  controls  over  to- 
bacco acreage  with  new  poundage  limits 
on  marketing— H.R.  5721.  The  success 
of  this  meastu-e  is  primarily  the  result  of 
the  expertise  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
who  was  ably  assisted  in  his  efforts  by 
Senators  Ervin,  Ellender,  Cooper,  Ai- 
ken, and  Robertson.  Opponents  of  the 
measure.  Senators  Holland,  Talmadge, 
and  Laxjsche,  deserve  recognition  for 
their  efforts. 

The  second  of  these  recommendations 
acted  on  this  week  and  sent  to  the  House 
was  the  $15,283,800,000  authorization 
for  military  procurement  for  the  Armed 
Forces — S.  800.  For  the  expert  handling 
of  this  measure,  we  are  indeed  grateful 
to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  to  Senators 
Saltonstall,    Cannon.    Miller,   Javits. 
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Tower,  and  Fannin  for  their  contribu- 
tions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Bartlett]  with  great  assist- 
ance from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  cleared  for 
the  White  House  the  $114.2  million  Coast 
Guard  authorization— H.R.  4527.  The 
Seriate  also  cleared  for  the  House,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Mr.  Fulbright],  a  bill  strengthen- 
ing the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938.  Recognition  is  certainly  due 
Senators  Tower,  Mundt,  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Carlson,  who  participated 
so  generously  in  the  debate  on  the  Tower 
tax  proposal  to  the  foreign  agents  bill, 
with  successful  opposition  led  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]. 

The  fourth  of  these  recommendations, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  on  this  session,  was  cleared 
for  the  White  House.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
authorized  $1.33  billion  in  grants  for 
fiscal  1966  to  local  school  districts  for 
improvements  and  expansions  which 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children.  The  Senate  and  the  entire 
Nation  are  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  1,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  Others  making 
tremendous  contributions  were  Senators 
Clark,  Ervin,  Cooper,  Dirksen,  Ellen- 
der, Prouty,  Randolph,  Dominick,  Met- 
calf.  Bartlett,  Montoya,  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  Robertson,  Moss,  Lausche, 
Smathers,  Ribicoff,  Javits,  Simpson, 
McCarthy,  Pearson,  Tower.  Carlson. 
Allott.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Fannin, 
Douglas,  Holland,  Gruening,  Fong, 
Mondale,  Stennis,  and  Saltonstall. 

The  fifth  recommendation  cleared  for 
the  House  is  a  4-year  extension,  through 
June  1,  1969,  of  the  President's  authority 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Much  credit  for  the 
successful  passage  of  this  measure  is  due 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  for  their 
sponsorship  and  excellent  committee 
work. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  cleared  for  the 
White  House  H.R.  4778,  increasing  by  $3 
million— to  $15  million— the  authoriza- 
tion for  Indian  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion. Three  other  measures  were  cleared 
for  the  House:  S.  339,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska: S.  702.  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quinault  Tribe  of  Indians; 
and  S.  795,  providing  for  assessing  Indian 
trust  and  restricted  lands  within  the 
Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

During  the  week  of  April  12-15,  there 
will  be  the  following  committee  activity: 
Appropriations:  Hearings    will     con- 
tinue on  the  second  supplemental  for 
1965  and  hearings  wUl  start  April  13  on 


Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1966. 

Banking:  The  Housing  Subcommittee 
concluded  hearings  on  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  April  9.  On  April  15,  the 
conunittee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Sherman  J.  Maisel,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  be  followed  by  an  executive 
session  to  consider  Mr.  Maisel's 
nomination. 

Commerce:  Hearings  continue  April  12 
on  S.  944,  establishing  a  National  Ocean - 
ographic  Council.  On  April  13,  hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  nominations  of  John 
G.  Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  mem- 
ber of  the  CAB;  Carl  E.  Bagge,  of  Illinois, 
and  Charles  R.  Ross,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
members  of  FPC;  and  James  J.  Wads- 
worth,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of 
FCC. 

District  of  Columbia:  On  April  12, 
hearings  will  be  held  on  S.  1314,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Street  Read- 
justment Act,  and  S.  1316,  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
to  enter  into  joint  contracts  for  supplies 
&.ncl  scrvi CCS . 

Interior:  On  April  13  and  14,  hearings 
will  be  conducted  on  the  third  power- 
house at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Public  Works:  On  April  13,  there  will 
be  a  full  committee  executive  session  on 
watershed  projects;  S.  956,  to  extend 
construction  authority  of  the  United 
States  for  facilities  at  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and  S.  1501,  to  amend 
section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1948.        

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
APRIL    13.    1965 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  Tuesday,  April 
13,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  9  (legislative  day  of  April 

8),  1965: 

In   the   Armt 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Edward  Morton  Hudglns,  0359172,  to- 
fantry. 

Col.    William    Arthur    Relnken,    01042406, 

artillery. 

Col.  Henry  Albert  Smith,  Jr.,  0404289, 
artillery. 

Regular  Army  of  the  UNrrsD  States 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284,  3306,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals,  Medical  Corps 

MaJ  Gen.  George  Merle  Powell,  019340, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 


Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Schuldt  Murphey,  019338, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 
Maj.  Gen.  WUllam  Donald  Graham,  020067, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  Blair  Kendrlck,  Jr.. 
020511,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  Everett  Peatfield. 
021027,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  flec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals,  Medical  Corps 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Schuldt  Murphey,  019338, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Byron  Ludwig  Steger,  019661, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Thomas  McGlbony, 
020406,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Conn  Lewis  Milbiim,  Jr.,  020405, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  Addison  Potter, 
022294,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 
Col.    Frederic    John    Hughes,    Jr.,    026370. 
M^edical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

*Col.  Philip  Wallace  Mallory,  020916,  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Oscar  Elliott  Ursln,  021687,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Richard  Irving  Crone,  021727,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Glenn  Jesse  CoUlns,  022687,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Colin  Francis  Vorder  Bruegge,  026958, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Joseph  Hayes,  057388,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306 : 
To  be  brigadier  general,  Veterinary  Corps 
Col.  George  Anson  Kuhn,  084813,  Veteri- 
nary Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  generals 
Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  McGehee,  1746A  (brig- 
adier  general.   Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.   Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  E.  Moore,  1804A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Francis  C.  Gideon,  1993A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  N.  Ewbank,  Jr.,  1381A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Greene,  Jr.,  1736A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Ma]  Gen.  Melvin  F.  McNickle,  1891A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Reginald  J.  Clizbe.  2004A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force.  ^  ^ 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Smith,  3783A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 
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MaJ.  Gen.  Selmon  W.  Wells.  3991A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  4719A  (brigadier 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Kinney,  1661A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Veal,  1902A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  LeBailly,  1920A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  1958A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  GiUem  II,  2025A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  RoUen  H.  Anthis,  2053A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Cunningham,  2054A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  McPherson.  2068A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gerald  F.  Keeling,  3827A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Henry,  Jr.,  4129A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Neill,  4155A  (briga- 
dier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Earl  C.  Hedlund,  4170A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jamie  Gough.  4511 A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  8981 A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher.  19136A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medi- 
cal) U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  M.  Tally,  Jr.,  1312A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Linscott  A.  Hall,  1342A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  E.  Coira,  1429A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kyle  L.  Riddle,  1617A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force  i   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  III,  1681A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Smith.  1689A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  N.  Jones,  1811A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  Strickland,  1856A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  P.  Dusard,  Jr.,  1869A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Adriel  N.  Williams,  1970A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force )  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Abbey,  1992A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Strong,  Jr.,  2010A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  W.  Nelson,  Jr.,  2016A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Jefifrey.  Jr.,  2057A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  D.  Greenfield,  1899A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  A.  Kent,  3701A  (colonel, 
Regtilar  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Zoeckler,  3724A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodrow  P.  Swancutt,  3729A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  E.  Carter,  3848A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  A.  Davis,  3860A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Stebbins  W.  Griffith,  3944A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  4097A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Luther  H.  Richmond,  4133A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Grover  C.  Brown.  4144A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Sands,  Jr.,  4145A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  S.  Bleymaier,  3883A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Daly,  3947A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  McCutcheon,  4150A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Tope,  4287A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Meng,  4510A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  F.  CKeefe,  4608A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Brandon,  4712A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  4836A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Delmar  L.  Crowson,  4954A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oris  B.  Johnson,  5025A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  S.  Lightner,  5219A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  J.  Galligan,  4772A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  8211A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Tanberg,  8286A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Royal  N.  Baker.  8315A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  8393A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  8451A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Chesley  G.  Peterson,  9383A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Don  S.  Wenger,  19186A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force,  medical),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  A.  Smith,  19176A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force,  medical),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Higgins.  20019A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air   Force),   U.S.    Air   Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Pritchard,  1974A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  R.  Rowland,  1806A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carroll  W.  McColpin,  3514A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Biirns,  4142A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  19158A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  E.  Lyle,  4115A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  W.  Graham,  4361A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser,  4368A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jay  T.  Robbins,  5029A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  8709A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  M.  Tally,  Jr.,  1312A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  M.  Jones,  181  lA  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  4097A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  AJr  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Sands,  Jr.,  4145A  (colo- 
nel, RegtUar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Don  S.  Wenger,  19186A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Roderick,  5266A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 


To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  L.  Hamrick,  1392A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Alvan  N.  Moore,  2062A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Gibbons,  3978A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Roland  A.  Campbell,  4535A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  J.  Kruzel,  4640 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Sam  J.  Byerley,  4875A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  Burke,  4950A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  M.  McNabb.  5037A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jack  C.  Ledford.  5238A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Guy  H.  Goddard,  71 11  A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  J.  Cappuccl,  5577A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Clifford  J.  Kronauer,  Jr.,  7750A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  John  E.  Morrison.  Jr..  8459A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  8693A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  George  M.  Johnson,  Jr..  8810A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Waltz,  9672A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  W.  Baer,  9820A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  H.  Lumpkin,  6487A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edmund  F.  O'Connor,  10200A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Dixon,  14462A  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  34534A  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  April  12,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  William  Avei-y  Ben- 
field,  Jr.,  Th.  M.,  Th.  D.,  D.D.,  minister, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  Eternal  One.  God  of  all  the 
nations  and  all  the  peoples,  we  offer  to 
Thee  this  day  our  grateful  praise:  for 
every  expression  of  Thy  bounty  in  days 
gone  before  us,  for  the  assurance  of  Thy 
presence  in  the  world  in  the  moments 
of  this  particular  day,  and  for  the  hope 
of  fulfillment  of  Thy  good  purposes  in 
days  to  come. 

In  the  context  of  this  faith  we  pray 
for  Thy  blessing  of  righteousness  and 
peace  upon  all  people  everywhere.  In 
the  context  of  this  faith  we  pray  for  our 
beloved  Nation  and  for  all  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities of  trust  and  opportunity. 
And  now  we  pray  again  for  this  House  of 
Representatives.  Strengthen  Thou  these, 
Thy  servants,  imbue  them  with  wisdom 
from  above,  sustain  them  in  their  delib- 
erations and  decisions,  and  through  them 
work  out,  O  God.  Thy  holy  will  for  us 
and  for  all  the  families  of  the  earth: 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of  the   proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  8,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title : 

H.R.  4778.  An  act  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.339.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Mon- 
ument in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  •*:. 

S.  702.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Qulnaielt  Tribe  of  Indians; 

S.795.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lumml  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State; 
and 

S.  1135.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
lime  before  December  31,  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  21)  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  water  re- 
sources council  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions, and  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  in  order  to  increase 
State  participation  in  such  planning," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Ktjchel,  and 
Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  974) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  T.HE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10. 1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
April  8,  1965,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
i^ecretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
message :  •> 

That  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  2362,  entitled 
An  act  to  strengthen  and  improve  educa- 
tional quality  and  educational  opportunities 
^  '•'^e  Nation's   elementary  and  secondary 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ELEMENTARY    AND   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  April  8,  1965, 
he  did  on  April  10,  1965,  sign  the  foUow- 
ing  enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

H.R.  2362.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


ARMS  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  the  conference  report  on  the  arms 
control  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TYNDALL  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  FLA. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  a  history  of 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida  writ- 
ten by  Capt.  Jack  M.  Walrad.  Mr.  Wal- 
rad  is  a  freelance  writer  and  his  very  fine 
effort,  which  gives  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  this  important 
base,  appeared  in  the  Panama  City  News 
Herald  on  February  14,  1965,  and  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  in  "The 
Airman"  subject  to  DOD  approval. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  base  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  important  contributions  to  the 
Air  Force  and  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  It  continues  to  fill  an  important 
part  in  the  Air  Force  training  program. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  I  helped  to 
select  Lieutenant  Tyndall's  name  for  the 
base.  At  that  time  there  were  few  Army 
Air  Corps  heroes  who  were  native  Florid- 
ians.  Lieutenant  Tyndall's  name 
seemed  to  shine  brighter  than  the  others. 
The  History  of  Tyndall:  First  an  Idea, 
Then  Action  Results  in  Important  Air 
Force  Base 

(By  Jack  Walrad) 

As  with  all  manmade  things,  creation 
begins  with  an  idea.  Often  the  idea  Is  con- 
ceived of  necessity. 

So  it  was  in  1940  when  Jesse  C.  Cog- 
burn  conceived  the  idea  which  later  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  Tyndall  Field,  now 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base. 

After  the  idea  was  conceived,  H.  G.  Fan- 
nin, then  mayor  of  Panama  City,  appointed 
W.  J.  Cook,  Sr..  A.  W.  Pledger,  E.  E.  Brewton, 
and  Cogburn  to  serve  with  him  on  a  special 
committee. 

The  committee  was  to  serve  one  purpose; 
to  encourage  the  Federal  Government  to 
select  the  Panama  City  area  as  one  of  the 
many  sites  upon  which  the  Army  would  build 
new  training  fields. 

At  the  committee's  Invitation,  a  repre- 
sentative of   the  War  Department  made  a 


preliminary  visit  to  Panama  City  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  Federal  land  acquisition 
for  possible  use  as  a  military  air  field. 

Through  the  encouragement  of  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  of  Crestview,  an 
inspection  team  composed  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Walter  R.  Weaver,  Maj.  Luke  Smith,  and  then 
U.S.  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  Democrat  of 
Florida,  made  several  trips  up  and  dovra  the 
west  coast  of  Florida. 

Although  he  was  not  listed  as  a  member 
of  the  inspection  team  and  his  name  was 
of  small  significance  at  the  time,  the  pilot 
and  aide-de-camp  of  General  Weaver  was 
destined  to  become  the  present  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Only  a  captain  then,  John  P.  McConnell 
went  on  to  become  the  Air  Force's  top  gen- 
eral. He  was  present  when  General  Weaver 
announced  to  the  mayor's  committee  "this 
Is  it."  Panama  City  would  get  its  military 
air  field. 

The  site  selected  for  the  Tyndall  Field 
Military  Reservation,  as  it  was  first  named, 
was  a  long,  thin  peninsula  which  Jutted  out 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south 
and  the  East  Bay  on  the  north.  It  ex- 
tended from  Red  Fish  Point  on  the  west 
to  within  4  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bay  County,  near  Beacon  Hill. 
-  Located  on  the  site  were  three  villages, 
each  with  its  own  post  office.  They  were 
known  as  Cromanton,  San  Bias,  and  Farm- 
dale. 

Tj-ndall's  first  headquarters  was  a  suite  In 
the  Hotel  Dixie  Sherman  in  Panama  City. 
It  was  here  that  final  plans  were  made  for 
land  acquisition  for  the  airfield.  Negotia- 
tions with  local  landowners  began  In  earnest 
as  1940  ended. 

In  January  of  1941,  Tyndall's  second  head- 
quarters was  established  at  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  on  West  6th  Street. 

Also  In  January,  Federal  Judge  A.  V.  Long 
issued  a  Judgment  of  tlUe  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  acquisition  of  the  land  for 
which  negotiations  had  been  terminated. 

More  than  $3.5  million  had  been  allocated 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  acquisi- 
tion. More  was  obligated  for  the  settlement 
of  possible  claims  In  the  futxire. 

While  almost  all  of  the  landowners  rec- 
ognized the  Government's  need  for  their 
land,  they  did  not  In  several  Instances  agree 
with  the  amount  of  remuneration  offered 
them. 

Almost  all  of  them  hoped  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  war's  end,  to  reclaim  their  former 
homes.  Some  were  to  be  disappointed,  even 
bitterly. 

In  March  of  1941,  Judge  Long  issued  an 
order  to  vacate  the  federally  acquired  land 
by  July  7,  1941. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  residents  of 
the  peninsula  at  that  time  was  MaJ.  Frank 
B.  Wood.  Paradoxically,  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  mUitary  aviation. 

During  elu  interview  at  his  present  home  at 
Magnolia  Beach,  this  writer  was  shown  pic- 
tures of  Major  Wood,  along  with  related  cor- 
respondence, which  revealed  that  this  87- 
year-old  man  flew  the  last  test  mission  In  the 
famous  Wright  brothers  aircraft  which  made 
aviation  history  by  ushering  m  the  new  era 
of  transportation  by  flight. 

Major  Wood  subsequently  became  Chief  of 
Aircraft  Maintenance.  U.S.  Army  Air  Service, 
France.  As  a  captain,  he  headed  the  Air 
Service  Maintenance  Depot  at  Romorantln, 
France,  where  his  ability  as  an  aviation 
mechanical  engineer  was  recognized  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Mason  B.  Patrick  (for  whom  Patrick 
APB  was  named)  and  other  general  officers 
who  cited  him  for  meritorious  service. 

In  1912,  as  a  young  man,  he  built  his  first 
home  in  Florida.  It  was  called  Beachwood 
I  and  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present- 
day  Tyndall  golf  clubhouse. 

After  the  armistice.  Major  Wood  returned 
to  Florida.  When  Beachwood  I  burned  In 
1922,  he  promptly  built  Beachwood  II.     It 
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stands  today  as  the  Tyndall  golf  clubhouse. 
The  house  Is  a  classic  and  a  story  to  Itself 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  7.  Lt.  Col. 
W  A  Maxwell  was  named  project  ofBcer  for 
Tyndall  Field.  He  was  assigned  the  task  of 
c^rdinatlng  the  multitude  of  interre  ated 
land  acquisition,  development,  and  construc- 
tion programs,  all  with  a  view  toward  final 
acceptance  by  the  War  Department. 

It  was  also  his  task  to  serve  as  the  co- 
ordinator for  various  military  commanders 
who  were  even  then  preparing  units  and 
training  programs  for  Tyndall. 

War  Department  plans  called  for  the  base 
to  become  a  flexible  gunnery  school  with  a 
contingent  of  130  officers,  800  cadets,  and 
about  1,600  enlisted  men.  ^.  o^^^a 

Ultimate  size  of  the  base  was  set  at  25.734 
acres  Personnel  for  what  was  to  become 
Tyndairs  first  fully  operational  squadrons 
were  already   in  training  at  Maxwell  Field, 

In  March  of  1941  an  airbase  squadron  and 
a  school  squadron  were  organized  at  Max- 
well Field,  completed  training  at  Eglin  Field, 
near  Crestview.  and  then  moved  on  to  Tyn- 
dall Field  for  duty  in  June. 

When  Just  1  day  before  the  Japanese 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  official  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reservation  was  announced 
bv  the  War  Department,  there  were  already 
in  training  at  Tyndall  20  officers,  and  near- 
ly 1,500  cadets  and  enlisted  men. 

Tyndall  was  ready.  So  was  Panama  City. 
Plans  were  Immediately  put  into  effect  by 
city  and  county  officials  to  cooperate  fvUly 
with  the  military  officials. 

Panama  City  Mayor  Harry  Fannin  pledged 
an  all-out  effort  by  his  administration.  Air 
raid  warnings  and  blackout  regulations  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day. 

From  the  time  of  the  initial  acceptance 
of  the  site  December  6.  followed  by  the 
formal  opening  December  8,  the  headquarters 
remained  downtown  in  the  armory  until 
February  12,  1942.  when  the  U.S.  flag  was 
raised  in  front  of  the  new  base  operations 

center.  .        .  .„ 

The  three  airplanes  which  were  assigned  to 
the  base  were  transferred  from  their  tem- 
porary location  at  the  municipal  airport  to 
Tvndall  on  that  same  day. 

'The  airfield  soon  became  the  center  of  the 
Air  Corps'  flexible  gunnery  school  training 
program  which  was  destined  to  train  thou- 
sands of  cadets  and  other  students.  Includ- 
ing Clark  Gable  and  Gene  Raymond,  be- 
tween  1942   and  1945.  

During  the  next  few  months  many  more 
changes  rapidly  occurred.     Problems  multl-  ' 
plied     Transportation    of   military   supplies  < 
from   downtown   Panama   City   to   the    base 
became  acute. 

Other  problems  requiring  Immediate  solu- 
tion included  one  of  finding  a  laundry  fa- 
culty for  the  busy  trainees,  at  least  until 
one  could  be  built  for  them  at  the  field. 

Finding  adequate  housing  for  the  mass 
of  Inbound  military  personnel  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  local  civilian  officials  as  well 

as  the  military.  ,      ,       v,  ^  >,»»„ 

But  in  the  end,  near  miracles  had  been 
accomplished.  In  May  of  1942  the  designa- 
tion of  the  field  was  changed  from  Tyndall 
Field  Military  Reservation  to  Tyndall  Army 
Air  Field.  And,  during  the  same  month, 
the  War  Department  authorized  the  base 
commander  to  employ  a  large  contingent  of 
civilian  workers  and  supervisors  to  augment 
the  Army  staff.  ^    „     ,^ 

Many  men,  and  later  women,  of  the  Florida 
panhandle  who  were  already  skilled  in  many 
functions  performed  at  Tyndall  suddenly 
found  themselves  employed  as  supervisors 
for  large  groups  of  Army  workers  and  train- 
ees. . 
Promotions  were  rapid.  Pay  was  good. 
The  local  economy  prospered.  Effective 
training  was  underway. 

Then.  In  late  1942,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Maxwell  was  promoted  to  full  colonel  and 
moved  Into  the  former  Wood  home.    Beach- 
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wood  II  served  as  the  base  commander's 
home  for  the  next  several  years  and  became 
the  center  of  all  local  Important  military 
official  and  social  activity  in  the  evenings 
and  on  the  weekends.  *   ^n,     v 

Tyndall  was  named  in  honor  of  Lt.  Frank 
B.  Tyndall,  a  native  of  Florida.  He  was  a 
fighter  pilot  who  became  a  combat  ace.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  Silver  Star  for  gal- 
lantry in  action  near  Confians.  France,  on 
October  29.  1918.  The  young  officer  was  cited 
for  having,  at  great  risk  to  his  own  life, 
pursued  an  enemy  aircraft  far  behind  Ger- 
man lines  and  brought  It  down  in  fiames. 

Lieutenant  Tyndall  was  killed  instantly 
on  July  15.  1930,  when  his  aircraft  crashed 
near  Moorsville,  N.C. 

Today,  nearly  25  years  after  Jesse  Cogburn 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  military  airfield  here, 
Tyndall  fiourishes  as  the  giant  advanced 
training  center  for  the  U.S.  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand. 

It  has  become  famous  for  its  worldwide 
weapons  meets.  Almost  everyone  in  the  Air 
Force  today  immediately  identifies  those  fa- 
mous "William  Tell"  contests  with  Tyndall 
Air  Force  Base  and  with  Panama  City. 

Tyndall  has  become  the  headquarters  base 
for  the  73d  Air  Division  and  the  home  of 
the  4756th  Air  Defense  Wing.  And  a  control 
center  of  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  (NORAD) . 

Tvndall's  famous  Interceptor  Weapons 
School  and  Weapons  Controller  School  have 
graduates  performing  duty  throughout  the 
world  AH  of  them  remember  the  beautiful 
beaches   and   the   sunshine   of   the   miracle 

^^"^Tfs  been  a  long  time,"  mused  Jesse  Cog- 
burn  as  he  sat  in  the  office  of  Cogburn  Cloth- 
ing Co..  Inc.,  213  215  Harrison  Avenue,  Pan- 

"l'  remember,  almost  as  a  dream,  that  day 
way  back  in  1940  when  Clyde  Swank  who 
was  the  city  manager  then,  called  me  to  ex- 
tend the  mayor's  invitation  to  serve  on  his 
special  committee. 

••I  remember  how  proud  I  was  when  Tyn- 
dall became  a  reality  and  when  Captain  Mc- 
Connell  became  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  whole 
Air  Force  just  a  few  weeks  ago." 

Then  as  the  newest  Air  Force  jet  inter- 
ceptors roared  by  overhead,  Jesse  Cogburn 
knows  it  was  not  Just  a  dream. 


PATMAN  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  BREAK  UP  "WILD  CARD"  HOLD- 
'     ING  COMPANY 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  release  from  my  office 
today.    It  is  as  follows: 

PATMAN    INTRODUCES    LEGISLATION     TO    BREAK 

UP  "WILD  Card"  Holding  Company 
A  bill  designed  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most 
startling  inequities  In  banking  law  will  be 
toSodSled  Monday  by  Chairman  Wright 
PATMAN  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  ^  ^*^    ,„ 

The  proposed  legislation.  If  enacted,  will 
prove  a  blockbuster  to  the  Incredible  growth 
of  Financial  General  Corp.,  headquartered  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  billion  dollar  bank  hold- 
ing company  which,  because  of  a  sleeper 
exemption  granted  it  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  masquerades  not 
as  a  bank  holding  company  but  as  an  ordi- 
nary holding  company.  The  "sleeper '  ex- 
emption has  provided  Financial  General,  for- 


merly Morris  Plan  Corp.  of  America,  with  a 
decided  competitive  advantage  over  com- 
panies that  are  registered  bank  holding  com- 
panies These  companies  are  not  allowed 
to  own  or  control  nonbanklng  corporations. 
They  are  also  restricted  to  ownership  of  banks 
m  the  State  In  which  the  holding  company 
has  Its  principal  office.  Registered  bank 
holding  companies  must  have  all  bank  pur- 
chases approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Since  Fi- 
nancial General  is  the  only  holding  company 
covered  under  the  exemption.  It  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  these  restrictions  and  could,  if  it 
desired,  establish  bank  ownership  in  all  50 

"Financial  General  has  been  getting  away 
with  financial  mayhem  because  It  Is  not  sub- 
lect  to  any  of  these  restrictions."  said  Chair- 
man PATMAN.     "It  has  taken  advantage  of 
its  singular  position  to  build  a  bllllon-dollar 
empire  of  27  banks,  insurance  and  financial 
companies,   and   industrial    groups.     Finan- 
cial General,  the  bank  holding  company  that 
pretends  that  It  Isn't,  besides  having  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  assets,  main- 
tains  100  banking  offices  In  six  States  and  the 
District    of    Columbia.      Within    the    very 
shadow   of   the   Capitol,   Financial   General 
has  controlling  Interests  in  six  banks  and 
owns  nearly  half  of  the  stock  of  a  seventh. 
Chairman  Patman  pointed  out  that  Finan- 
cial General  is  controlled  by  International 
Bank,  an  Arizona  corporation  which  also  has 
its    headquarters    In    the    Nation's    Capital. 
International  Bank  owns  nearly  28  percent 
of  Financial  General  stock.    Its  officers  and 
directors    hold    more    than    45    percent   of 
Financial   General's    stock   and    a   majority 
of  the  bank  directors  also  serve  on  the  Flnan- 
clal  General  board. 

George  Olmsted,  a  retired  Army  officer,  is 
the  president  of  both  Financial  General  and 
International  Bank.  He  was  once  an  officer 
of  Equity  Corp.,  a  New  York  holding  com- 
pany  which   owns    14   percent   of  Financial 

At^'"the  end   of   1963.  International  Bank 
was  engaged  In  part  in  the  following  types 
of  operations:  small  loan  companies,  export- 
import  business,  automobile  and  Insurance 
premium  financing,  trade  financing  by  ex- 
tending letters  of  credit,  and  collateral  loans. 
One  fascinating  operation  of  International 
Bank  concerns  the  International  Trust  Co, 
of  Liberia.     The  latter   is  a   wholly  owned 
subsidiary    of    International    Bank.      It  l^ 
under  contraci  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia  to 
conduct  the  cSu^ction  of  ship  clearance  and 
ship  tonnage  fees  owed  to  the  Llberian  Gov- 
ernment.    Among  the  officers  and  stockhold- 
ers of  International  Trust  Co.,  are  W.  V.  b. 
Tubman,    President    of     the     Republic    o 
Liberia:  R.  A.  Henries,  Llberian  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  C.  D.  B.  Sher- 
man. Llberian  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  ^ 
well  as  other  high  ranking  Llberian  offlcla^^ 
"It  Is  practically  impossible  to  detail  tne 
maze  of  companies  which  are  controlled  o 
importantly    influenced,    either    directly  or 
indirectly,     by     Financial     General       said 
Chairman  Patman.    Its  officers  and  directors 
have  extensive   outside   holdings.   Including 
stocks  m  banks  other   than  those   directly 
owned  by  Financial  General." 

One  of  Financial  General's  directors,  James 
Johnston,  and  his  brokerage  firm  partne. 
George  Lemon,  who  Is  a  director  of  numerous 
Financial  General  portfolio  companies  own 
the  controlling  Interest  in  the  Washington 
Senators  American  League  Baseball  Ciuo. 

Technically,  the  Patman  bill  would  remove 
the  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies that  were  registered  under  the  Inv«t- 
Lent  company  Act  of  1940,  Provided  the 
registration  was  made  prior  to  May  15.  i«^ 
Although  the  exemption  was  drawn  In  "oa" 
terms  a  decade  ago  when  It  was  granted,  ow 
one  holding  company,  Financial  Genera" 
Corp..  fits  the  description. 
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Under  the  Patman  bill,  Financial  General 
would  have  to  divest  Itself  of  Its  bank  owner- 
ship, or  register  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  a  bank  holding  company.  It  would 
also  have  to  become  divorced  from  Its  non- 
banking  or  bank-related  operations. 

If  Flananclal  General  chose  to  become  a 
registered  bank  holding  company.  Patman's 
bin  would  require  that  It  divest  Itself  of 
any  bank  ownership  or  control  which  it  ob- 
tained after  May  9.  1956.  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
This  would  mean  that  Financial  General 
would  have  to  become  separated  from  17 
banks  with  total  assets  of  more  than  $418 
million  and  deposits  of  more  than  $370  mil- 
lion. These  banks  operate  57  offices.  The 
largest  is  the  American  National  Bank  of 
Maryland,  which  has  assets  of  more  than 
$76  million,  while  the  smallest  is  the  Repub- 
lic Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Herndon,  Va.,  which 
had  assets  of  $842,000  at  the  end  of  June  1964. 

Patman  plans  early  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation. 

Following  is  a  list  of  banks  that  Financial 
General  would  have  to  give  up  under  the 
legislation : 

Valley  National  Bank,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Bank  of  Chrlsfleld.  Chrlsfleld,  Md. 

Citizens  National  Bank  in  Pocomoke  City. 
Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Chesapeake  National  Bank,  Towson,  Md. 

Alexandria  National  Bank,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Arlington  Trust  Co.,  Inc..  Arlington,  Va. 

Clarendon  Trust  Co.,  Arlington.  Va. 

The  Peoples  Bank,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Harrisonburg, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Republic  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Herndon,  Va. 

The  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Leesburg, 
Leesburg,  Va. 

The  First    National    Bank    of    Lexington. 

Lexington.  Va. 
Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank,  Win- 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Lockport,  Lock- 
port,  111. 

American  National  Bank  of  Maryland,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

Round  Hill  National  Bank,  Round  Hill,  Va. 

Following  is  a  list  of  other  banks  in  which 
Financial  General  has  a  majority  or  minority 
interest : 

The  Bank  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Industrial  Bank  of  Conomerce  of  Albany, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Bank  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Industrial  Bank  of  Schenectady,  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington,  D.C. 

Pullman  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Standard  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

County  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Blue  Island.  111. 

Valley  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Knox- 
vllle.  Tenn. 

BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS— ANOTHER 
VIEW 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prior 
issues  of  the  Congressional  Record  will 
reveal  that  this  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  steadfastly 
held  the  opinion  that  the  interest  of  this 
country  and  indeed  the  world  is  inescap- 
ably involved  in  the  development  of  an 
international  credit  and  liquidity  inde- 


pendent of  a  key  currency  such  as  the 
dollar  or  the  pound.  I  have  been  urged 
to  this  opinion  by  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  burdens  of  maintaining  the  key 
currency  position  far  outbalances,  in  the 
long  run,  the  benefits  of  wider  ranges 
of  short-term  credit  and  the  overrated 
prestige  attached  to  this  position.  I  am 
equally  impressed  that  the  commitment 
of  all  individual  countries,  including  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  to  their  short- 
nui  domestic  political  pressures  repre- 
sent an  unstable  base  for  sustained 
growth  of  long-term  international  trade 
and  the  financing  upon  which  such  trade 
rests. 

I  have  previously  indicated  that  our 
reaction  to  the  hue  and  cry  over  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  should  be 
a  studied  and  cautious  one.  There  are 
p)olitical  and  economic  interests,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  have  used  and 
are  using  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
ciency as  a  lever,  and  as  an  argument 
to  promote  and  advance  their  particular 
and  peculiar  interests.  There  are  the- 
orists and  practitioners  sincerely,  but  I 
believe  mistakenly,  committed  to  an 
analysis  of  the  so-called  problem  that 
relates  to  historical  attitudes  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  of  no  relevance,  or  at 
least  of  questionable  relevance,  in  the 
realities  of  todays  world  of  trade  and 
economic  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  trying  to  de- 
mean or  underrate  the  problems  that  are 
present  in  a  continued  experience  of  im- 
balance of  capital  outflow  or  gold  out- 
flow. What  I  would  suggest  is  that  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  react  positively  and 
critically  in  rethinking  the  old  forms  and 
old  rules  relating  to  international 
flnance.  We  should  not  react  solely  in  a 
negative  fashion  and  trigger  a  spiral  of 
international  ilUquidity.  I  should  like  to 
see  our  Nation  summon  the  courage  and 
leadership  to  vigorously  pursue  an  ag- 
gressive financial  policy  to  match  in  a 
feasible  and  practical  way  our  already 
expressed  aggressive  national  policy  for 
free  trade  and  strong  export  position.  If 
this  requires  a  sharp  challenge  to  the 
presumptions  of  the  past,  relative  to  so- 
called  balance  of  payments,  so  be  it.  If 
this  requires  a  rethinking  of  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  the  international  gold 
standard,  let  it  come.  It  is  time  the  in- 
stitutions of  international  flnance  were 
created  for  trade  and  not  the  reverse.  I 
know  of  no  fundamental  expressions  of 
natural  law  that  dictate  mankind  must 
be  manacled  by  the  past  and  thwarted 
from  the  realization  of  the  potentials  of 
the  future. 

We  have  had  before  our  consideration, 
as  members  of  the  great  committee  of 
Banking  and  Currency,  ample  expres- 
sions that  urge  us  to  accept  the  frustra- 
tions of  institutions  as  they  now  are.  and 
cling  to  stability  as  gaged  by  old  meas- 
urements. This  House  and  the  record  of 
its  proceeding  has  heard  more  than  a 
little  of  the  cries  of  defense,  the  call  to 
man  the  ramparts  to  protect  the  old  pre- 
sumptions and  to  seek  the  protections  of 
the  older  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  argue  a  course  that 
lacks  experience  or  is  stripped  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  sensitive  areas  of  money 
and  finance.    At  the  same  time  we  do 


say  that  we  should  not  shun  the  duty  and 
call  to  question  the  rules  that  bind  us, 
and  the  institutions  that  frustrate  us, 
and  to  move  carefully  but  positively  to- 
ward a  national  policy,  domestic  and  in- 
ternationally, that  allows  for  full  em- 
ployment and  economic  growth  at  home 
and  the  development  of  fuller,  greater 
trade  potential  abroad. 

Because  I  believe  in  this  view  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  article  from  the  April 
3  edition  of  the  Economist.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  read  its  contents  and  con- 
sider carefully  the  telling  points  it  makes 
in  discussing  the  U.S.  dollar,  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  and  international 
liquidity: 

Dollar  Off  the  Seesaw?  What  Can  Amer- 
ica AND  BRrTAIN  DO  TO  AVERT  THE  CUR- 
RENCY Dangers  That  More  and  More 
ExPEKTS  Are  Recognizing  bxtt  No  Oni 
Seems  To  Be  Dome  Anything  Aboxtt? 
For  at  least  5  years,  the  most  familiar 
prop  on  the  stage  of  the  world  exchange 
markets  has  been  the  sterling-dollar  seesaw, 
on  which  the  one  currency  goes  up  as  the 
other  comes  down,  but  from  which  either 
would  be  thrown  if  the  other  fell  off  alto- 
gether. The  big  new  question  of  the  past 
week  or  two  is  whether  that  seesaw  still 
exists,  or  whether  the  dollar  has  managed  to 
edge  nimbly  off  It  leaving  sterling  sprawl- 
ing on  its  back.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  clear 
that  the  bumps  have  been  increasingly  at 
the  sterling  end,  after  only  the  briefest  lift 
for  a  few  weeks  of  January  and  February. 
For  a  time  then  it  did  look  as  if  the  prob- 
lem ciu-rency  of  1965  might  be  the  dollar. 
But,  in  direct  response  to  these  fears  and  to 
the  aggressive  way  in  which  General  de 
Gaulle  in  partlcxilar  chose  to  play  on  them. 
President  Johnson  responded  with  counter- 
measures  that  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  American  business  community,  and  are 
clearly  going  to  be  very  effective  Indeed. 
But  any  such  success  is  decidedly  two-edged 
for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

It  has  always  been  clear  that  the  ending 
of  America's  balance-of-payments  deficit  will 
create  big  problems:  in  many  ways  more 
difficult  problems  than  its  continuation. 
Now  that  the  constant  nagging  of  official 
opinion  in  western  Europe  has  so  unfor- 
tunately elevated  the  elimination  of  the 
American  payments  deficit  Into  a  matter  of 
political  prestige,  the  dangers  are  all  the 
greater,  particularly  as  the  major  countries 
are  still  hopelessly  disagreed  about  how  to 
replace  the  outward  flow  of  dollars  on  which 
world  trade  has  become  so  dangerously  de- 
pendent. And  the  first  victims  of  this  cross- 
fire will  be  not  financially  strong  countries 
like  France  but  financially  vulnerable  coun- 
tries like  Britain,  Japan  and  Canada. 

There  is,  admittedly,  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  the  particular  dangers  that  this  cxir- 
rency  pressure  could  involve  in  1965  for  a 
world  economy  that  is  already  losing  some 
of  its  expansionary  Impetus.  In  the  past 
week  alone  quiet  warnings  along  these  lines 
have  come  from  figures  as  diverse  as  the 
chief  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
some  leading  continental  bankers  and  Brit- 
ain's shadow  Foreign  Secretary  (not  Mr. 
Gordon  Walker,  but  Mr.  MaudUng).  But 
the  most  pointed  warning  has  come  from  Mr. 
Walter  Salant,  the  main  author  of  the  1963 
report  of  the  Brookings  Institution  on  the 
American  balance  of  payments.  The  burden 
of  Mr.  Salant's  present  case,  which  he  put  to 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  March  18.  Is  simple.  It  Is  that  spe- 
cial influences  in  1964  had  hidden  a  remark- 
able continued  improvement  In  America's 
basic  external  pajrments  in  1964;  and  that. 
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In  consequence,  the  recent  measures  to  elim- 
inate the  deficit,  and  still  more  any  tighten- 
ing of  credit  in  the  United  States  which  most 
continental  European  authorities  are  still 
urging,  could  exert  very  serious  pressure 
indeed  on  world  paj-ments.  Mr.  Salant  fears 
that  the  United  States  will  "join  a  competi- 
tive scramble  for  liquidity,  and  thereby  ag- 
gravate it."  A  discreet  but  ominous  scram- 
ble into  gold  by  other  countries  is  already 
in  progress:  and  this  In  turn  edges  the 
United  States  Into  defensive  action.  This 
is  the  illiquidity  spiral. 

The  trouble  is,  as  Mr.  Salant  sees  It.  that 
critics  and  analysts  have  failed  to  recognize 
how  much  of  the  necessary  payments  adjust- 
ment the  United  States  has  already  made. 
The  original  Brookings  report  of  1963  rested 
Its  central  conclusion,  that  America's  basic 
deficit  would  be  eliminated  by  1968  and 
turned  into  a  small  surplus,  on  two  prime 
assumptions:  that  the  decline  In  the  growth 
of  Europe's  labor  supply  would  exert  rela- 
tively greater  pressure  on  industrial  costs 
than  in  the  United  States,  shielded  by  its 
margin  of  unemployment;  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial rise  could  be  expected  in  receipts  of 
American  investment  Income.  Both  these 
tendencies  have,  in  fact,  been  operating 
strongly  in  the  past  2  or  3  years.  The  con- 
tinued stability  of  American  costs  and  prices 
has  already  involved  a  relative  fall  in  rela- 
tion to  western  European  prices  of  around  8 
percent  since  1961 — as  much  as  the  Brook- 
ings report  counted  on  by  1968. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  price  stability, 
America  has  succeeded  in  combining  a  no- 
table acceleration  in  its  domestic  expansion 
with  an  actual  and  considerable  Increase  in 
its  trade  surplus.  Whether  or  not  because 
of  its  much  larger  margin  of  unemployment 
and  other  unused  resources,  America  has 
succeeded  In  this  where  Brltlan  has  so  sadly 
failed.  Here,  the  bursts  of  domestic  ex- 
pansion have  been  precarious  precisely  be- 
cause they  have  Immediately  led  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  import  ratio,  combined  with 
a  flagging  of  exports.  Britain's  continued 
trading  deterioration  can  no  longer  be  at- 
tributed to  excessive  pressure  of  demand 
alone:  this  week  the  British  Government's 
own  Economic  Report  frankly  accepts  the 
majority  Judgment  of  outside  observers  that 
there  has  also  been  "some  lack  of  competi- 
tive strength" — which  Britain's  middling 
achievement  in  holding  down  Its  prices  (bet- 
ter than  continental  Europe,  worse  than 
America)  makes  more  worrying  rather  than 
less. 

Meanwhile,  America's  cvirrent  surplus  had 
built  up  to  a  huge  S8  billion  by  1964.  True, 
this  strengthening  has  been  offset  by  an 
increase  In  private  capital  outflows,  but  this 
was  mainly  in  short-term  banking  credits, 
which  as  Mr.  Salant  points  out  were  partly 
offset  by  an  unusually  large  inward  move- 
ment of  similar  private  short-term  funds. 
The  bookkeeping  anomaly  of  counting  the 
short-term  capital  outflow  in  the  monetary 
deficit  but  not  similarly  taking  credit  for 
the  short-term  monetary  Inflow,  even  though 
the  two  flows  may  be  organically  connected, 
may  soon  be  ended  under  the  revised  bal- 
ance of  payments  figuring  expected  to  be 
recommended  by  an  official  committee.  As 
It  Is,  Mr.  Salant  points  out  that  on  the 
"basic"  balance  on  current  and  long-term 
capital  transactions,  the  deficit  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  $200  million  In  1964.  True,  the 
outflow  of  liquid  capital  cannot  be  ignored, 
but,  as  Mr.  Salant  points  out,  this  marked 
a  distinct  change  In  the  nature  of  the  Amer- 
ican deficit:  America  had  ceased  to  borrow 
short  and  lend  long,  it  was  instead  borrow- 
ing short  and  lending  short.  This  year,  if 
the  President's  measures  have  the  effect  that 
now  seems  likely,  it  may  be  borrowing  short 
and  lending  little. 

If  this  argument  is  anywhere  near  right, 
and  a  pretty  convincing  case  would  have 
to  be  made  out  that  it  is  not,  then  the 


conventional  current  responses  In  the  In- 
ternational financial  community  will  have 
to  change  pretty  radically.  In  particular, 
Europeans  would  do  well  to  call  off  here  and 
now  their  campaign  for  an  Increase  in  Ameri- 
can Interest  rates  and  a  tightening  in  Ameri- 
can financial  markets.  In  present  clrciun- 
stances  this  would  be  a  threat  not  only  to 
America's  own  domestic  boom,  but  it  would 
be  more  serious  still  for  the  International 
money  market,  which  has  already  had  a 
bad  Jolt  from  America's  "voluntary"  restric- 
tions on  oversea  lending.  As  Mr.  Salant 
points  out,  we  are  at  present  witnessing  an 
increasing  demand  for  international  liquid- 
ity. Just  at  the  time  when  there  is  a  pro- 
spective reduction  in  the  supply. 

Some  people  still  doubt  this,  especially 
in  Europe.  But  if  continental  European 
countries  are  really  still  concerned  about 
the  Infiationary  Impact  on  them  of  Britain's 
and  America's  payments  deficits,  then  they 
should  logically  take  specific  steps  to  reduce 
tlieir  own  surpluses.  Instead,  a  country  like 
Prance  is  more  Impressed  with  the  small 
deficit  on  its  ordinary  trade  than  with  the 
whacking  surplus  on  its  total  payments;  this 
very  week  it  has  announced  a  battery  of  steps 
to  promote  its  exports.  Tet  the  fact  that 
the  surplus  countries  are  not  willing,  when 
it  comes  to  the  test,  to  see  their  surpluses 
and  their  reserves  run  down  has  always  been 
the  litmus  test  of  whether  the  international 
payments  system  is  under  a  general  liquidity 
strain  or  not.  In  these  circumstances  one 
would  have  hoped  for  a  more  constructive 
lead  from  the  Common  Market  commission. 
Instead,  M.  Marjolin  has  contented  himself 
with  side  digs  at  the  crude  monetary  ideas 
of  unofficial  advisers  (meaning  General  de 
Gaulle's  unofficial  Jacques  Rueff,  not  his 
own  unofficial  Robert  Trlffin).  Every  move 
by  the  Brussels  Commission  nowadays  seems 
geared  narrowly  to  the  long-run  buildup  of 
its  own  federal  power:  but  In  that  long  run 
we  may  all  be  not  dead,  but  unnecessarily 
impoverished   by  a  pointless  liquidity  war. 

This,  then,  is  the  danger  of  the  dollar's 
new  found  strength,  which  is  hitting  ster- 


ling when  it  is  down — down  in  its  cash  re- 
serves,  down  in  its  trading  strength.  But 
this  depressing  weakness  can  be  overpro- 
Jected  too  far.  Despite  America's  great  trad- 
ing strength,  one  still  cannot  by  any  means 
be  sure  that  the  dollar  could  In  practice 
withstand  a  sterling  devaluation.  No  one 
should  underestimate  the  pulling  power  of 
a  major  currency  that  can  be  priced  at  a 
competitive  or  overcompetitlve  level.  So 
since  the  American  Government,  like  the 
British  Government,  has  for  better  or  for 
worse  elevated  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent exchange  structure  to  the  highest 
political  role,  it  still  has  a  major  interest 
in  avoiding  a  break  in  the  sterling  parity. 
In  practice,  that  may  require  financial  co- 
operation between  America  and  Britain  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Officials  ought  now 
seriously  to  be  considering  steps  such  as 
a  permanent  extension,  perhaps  immediately, 
and  perhaps  ahead  of  Britain's  expected 
drawing  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  of  the  central  banking  swap  facility 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  from  the  present  $750  million 
to  some  massive  figure  such  as  $2,000  mil- 
lion. This  would  involve  something  like  a 
merger  of  the  British  and  American  exchange 
equalization  accounts.  It  would  obviously 
add  powerfully  to  the  resources  behind  ster- 
ling. It  could  also  be  made  the  opportunity 
for  a  far  more  open  and  confident  American 
attitude  on  gold.  One  possible  gesture  by 
Britain  would  be  to  give  up  its  own  ancient 
gold  preference,  and  hold  dollars  whose  value 
in  any  case  guaranteed  under  the  swaps. 
This  bilateral  cooperation  would  make 
sense  only  as  a  preliminary  to  a  wider  liquid- 
ity pooling  arrangement,  and  would  be  a 
poor  substitute  for  them:  but  better  than 
none,  and  possibly  a  formidable  bargaining 
counter.  And  some  Anglo-American  bar- 
gaining strength  will  be  badly  needed  for  the 
serious  international  negotiations  which  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon  in  his  farewell  message  as 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  suggested  may 
be  possible  by  summer  or  autumn. 


Two  kinds  of  payments  deficit — America's  on  short-term  capital  alone;  Britain's,  on  trading 

and  long-term  investment  alike 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Visit)le  trade 
balance 

Current  balance 

Basic  balance  ' 

Other  transactions 

Monotiiry  balance 

United 
States 

Britain 

United 

States 

Britain 

United 

States 

Britain 

United 
States 

Britain 

United 
States 

Britain 

1958 

+3.3 
+1.0 
+4.7 
+5.4 
+4.4 
+5.0 
+6.6 

+0.1 
-.3 

-1.1 
-.4 
-.3 
-.2 

-1.5 

+2.2 
+.1 
+3.8 
+5.6 
+5.1 
+5.7 
+8.1 

+1.0 
+.4 
-.8 
-.1 
+.3 
+.3 

-1.0 

-3.7 
-4.7 
-1.8 

-.8 
-1.9 
-2.2 

-.2 

+0.5 

-.3 

-1.3 

+.1 

-.1 

-.2 

-2.1 

+0.1 
+.9 

-2.1 

-1.6 
-.2 
-.4 

-2.5 

+0.1 
-.2 
+.8 

m 

+.3 
-.2 

(') 

-3.6 
-3.8 
-3.9 
-2.4 
-2.1 
-2.5 
-2.7 

-l-ae 

1959 

-.5 

I960.. 

-.5 

1961  

+1 

1962 

+  2 

1963 

'-.4 

1964.. 

-2.1 

'  Current  balance  plus  long-term  capital. 
5  Negligible. 


MISS  BERTHA  EASTON 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  any  venture  can  usually  be  at- 
tributed to  the  spark  and  drive  of  vol- 
unteer workers.  Experience  in  my  own 
campaigns  for  reelection  has  certainly 
proved  this  to  be  true.  I  have  found  it 
doubly  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  applied 


to  those  few,  devoted  and  selfless  people 
who  work  so  hard  as  volunteers  for  our 
various  health  associations. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  type  of 
person  is  Miss  Bertha  Easton,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  An  article  in  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  of  February  23,  1965, 
written  by  Mary  McCaughey,  gives  some 
indication  of  the  great  contribution  this 
dedicated  woman  has  made  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Tuberculosis  &  Health  Association. 

Miss  Easton  is  soon  to  leave  on  a  trip 
to  England.  Before  she  departs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  gratitude  to 
that  of  the  many  others  she  has  received 
for    her    extraordinary    charitable  en- 
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deavors.  All  of  us  owe  her  a  loud  and 
strong  vote  of  thanks.  I  join  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  in  wishing  her  a 
wonderful  trip  overseas  and  hope  that 
she  is  spared  for  many  more  years  of 
happy  and  healthful  activity.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
newspaper  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred : 
XB  Volunteer  To  Be  HoNOREn — Association 

Will    Recognize    Miss    Easton    for    Her 

Service 

(By  Mary  McCaughey) 

If  you  should  happen  to  be  on  Dorrance 
Street  any  weekday  afternoon  around  5 
cclock  and  .see  a  white-haired,  pleasant-faced 
woman  walking  up  the  street  with  two  shop- 
ping bags  about  as  full  as  shopping  bags  can 
be.  you  might  guess  she  was  a  busy  house- 
wife taking  advantage  of  some  supermarket 
specials. 

Or  perhaps  a  career  woman  who  spent  her 
iunch  hour  shopping,  despite  the  weather, 
for  spring  clothes. 

Neither  assumption,  however,  would  be 
correct.  The  shopping  bass  are  not  con- 
tainers for  food  or  some  gay  feminine  whimsy. 

Instead  they  are  a  sign  of  dedication.  For 
day  after  day,  repo.sing  in  them,  and  as  many 
as  she  can  carry,  are  labels  and  enclosures 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association. 

These  she  takes  to  her  home  on  Tobey 
Street  and  after  spending  the  usual  work 
day  as  a  volunteer  at  the  association,  con- 
tinues her  job  far  into  the  night. 

To  Miss  Bertha  Easton  it  is  a  pattern  she 
has  followed  since  first  answering  a  call  for 
volunteers  In  October  of  1958. 

Tomorrow  she  will  be  honored  at  a  tea 
at  the  Turk's  Head  Club  for  her  accumula- 
tion of  10,165  volunteer  hours,  a  national 
record.  Two  years  ago  she  was  honored  for 
her  first  5,000  hours,  since  that  time  she 
has  accumulated  another  5.000. 

Retired  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, Miss  Easton  was  long  interested  in  the 
continuing  health  program  of  the  associa- 
tion, an  Interest  further  emphasized  by  the 
illness  of  a  friend. 

Since  volunteering  to  work  for  the  asso- 
ciation she  arrives  at  the  office  daily  before 
8:30,  occasionally  with  some  date  muffins  she 
has  made  that  morning  for  the  staff.  She 
is  usually  the  last  to  leave. 

During  the  annual  Christmas  Seal  cam- 
paign in  the  fall,  she  is  one  of  the  organiza- 
tion's most  efficient  workers.  In  addition  to 
pasting  labels  on  the  outgoing  envelopes 
lit  is  estimated  she  has  done  at  least  120,000 
at  home)  she  assists  in  the  routine  of  send- 
ing out  160,000  pieces  of  mall.  This  includes 
sealing,  sorting  to  the  various  zones,  cities, 
and  towns  In  Rhode  Island  and  finally  count- 
ing the  envelopes  and  packing  them  in  boxes 
for  mailing. 

At  the  honors  day  program  tomorrow 
awards  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Mary  T. 
Thorp,  association  president.  Recipients  will 
range  from  teenagers  to  golden  agers.  Miss 
Claire  Bertsch  will  be  the  second  teenage 
volunteer  In  the  history  of  the  association 
to  receive  a  double-barred  cross  pin  for  more 
than  100  volunteer  hours.     Miss  Bertsch,  a 


member  of  Centredale  Assembly  No.  12,  Or- 
der of  Rainbow  for  Girls,  also  helped  the 
assembly  win  its  third  group  citation.  Mrs. 
WiUlam  H.  Richards  and  Mr.  Frank  S.  Smith 
will  also  receive  100-hour  pins. 

Six  others,  previouely  honored,  who  give 
more  than  100  hours  each  year,  will  be  cited 
for  continuing  service.  They  are  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Andrews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Barrie,  Miss 
Vera  Caruolo.  Mr.  Joseph  Levlne,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Smith. 

In  addition  to  Rainbow,  the  association 
will  also  honor  Dexter  Manor  Tenants,  Quota 
Club  of  Providence,  St.  Xavier  Academy,  and 
the  Councllettes,  juniors  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women.  All  have  been  honored  pre- 
viously. This  is  the  eighth  successive  award 
for  the  Councllettes,  the  seventh  for  St. 
Xaviers,  the  fourth  for  the  Quota  Club,  and 
the  third  for  Dexter  Manor.  They  will  re- 
ceive a  1964  service  bar  to  add  to  the  plaques 
awarded  the  first  year  they  were  honored. 

Mrs.  Iris  Booth  is  chairman  of  the  honors 
day  program.  Music  will  be  by  the  Cousins 
and  Cathy,  a  barbershop  quartet  of  Burrill- 
vllle  High  School  girls  who  are  volunteers  at 
Zambarano  Memorial  Hospital,  'Wallum 
Lake. 

Association  directors  who  will  serve  as 
hostesses  will  be  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Fager  and 
Mrs.  Alton  V/.  Wiley. 

For  Miss  Easton,  the  occasion  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  highlights  of  her 
spring  season.  The  second  will  take  place 
April  28  when  she  sails  on  the  Queen  Mary 
for  an  extended  visit  In  England.  And  her 
hosts  In  Lancashire?  A  couple  whom  she  met 
when  she  answered  a  plea  for  a  CARE  pack- 
age some  years  ago. 


ALLIED  SHIPPER  TO  RED  VIETNAM 
NOW  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Greek  ship  Anastassis,  owned  by 
Resurreccion  Compania  Naviera  of  Ath- 
ens, Greece,  put  into  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
last  week  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  wire 
rods  brought  from  Japan.  The  Anastas- 
sis is  one  of  153  ships  making  over  201 
trips  under  the  flags  of  West  Germany, 
Japan,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Lebanon, 
Greece,  Panama,  and  Italy,  which  have 
called  at  such  ports  as  Haiphong  and 
Port  Campha.  North  Vietnam  during 
the  latter  part  of  1964. 

Free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
has  continued  despite  escalating  military 
action  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Vietcong. 

While  U.S.  aircraft  bomb  Vietcong 
supply  routes  almost  daily  our  free  world 


friends  use  the  sealanes  to  keep  the  Viet- 
cong supplied.  And  all  the  while  many 
allied  ships  such  as  the  Anastassis  are 
free  to  come  into  U.S.  ports  to  haul 
cargos  which  ought  to  be  carried  by 
American-flag  ships. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  America's  sea 
trade  is  carried  by  our  own  merchant  ma- 
rine. While  U.S.  taxpayers  spent  over 
$350  million  last  year  to  subsidize  the 
U.S.  shipping  industry  these  traders  with 
North  Vietnam  take  cargos  right  from 
our  merchant  fleet.  The  least  we  can  do 
is  keep  those  friends  who  want  to  help 
our  enemies  out  of  our  own  backyard. 

The  Ajiastassis  is  today  tied  up  in  the 
port  of  Jacksonville,  where  members  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation have  refused  to  load  her.  The 
ILA  impo.sed  a  boycott  of  this  ship  last 
Friday  around  noon.  However,  this  ship 
is  scheduled  to  call  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  then  Baltimore,  Md.,  before  it  leaves 
the  United  States  for  Spain.  Recall  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  ILA  resulted  in  a 
boycott  of  a  Panamian  ship  last  month. 
That  ship,  the  Severn  River,  lay  idle  for 
a  week  in  New  York  when  longshoremen 
refused  to  load  her  because  she  had  been 
in  North  Vietnam.  That  ship  finally  left 
New  York  without  her  cargo. 

Recall  also  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  upheld  the  union's  right  to  strike 
such  ships.  I  urge  the  United  States  to 
institute  a  Government  boycott  of  this 
shipping. 

The  American  Maritime  Association 
and  other  leading  maritime  groups  have 
done  much  to  focus  public  attention  on 
this  problem,  as  well  as  continuing  ef- 
forts to  move  the  State  Department  into 
action  on  such  shipping.  Yet  the  State 
Department  admitted  that  little  has 
been  done  by  U.S.  diplomats  to  get  our 
allies  to  stop  their  shipping  into  North 
Vietnam.  The  Department  also  admits 
that  the  official  U.S.  position  is  against 
this  trade.  This  being  the  case,  I  urge 
intensified  pressures  on  those  allies  who 
ship  to  the  Vietcong  Reds. 

The  owners  of  the  Anastassis  have 
telegramed  me  of  their  assurances  that 
they  will  not  ship  to  North  Vietnam 
again.  Similar  assurances  have  been 
given  to  the  Government  of  Greece,  and 
the  Greek  Ambassador  advised  me  of 
this  decision  by  telephone  Saturday. 
This  agreement  is  commendable,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  others  will  follow  this 
example.  A  halt  in  free  world  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  would  seriously  crimp 
the  Vietcong  supply  line,  and  further 
the  U.S.  effort  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  list  of  free  world  vessels  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  during  the  last  part  of 
1964: 


Free  world  vessels  trading  tcith  North  Vietnam,  196^ 


Flag 


^\ est  German. 

Do 

Do 

lapaneso..^... 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..... 


'  Ptking  Mutu.. 

CXI 492 


Acent 


Ostensible  owner 


Vessel 


Steinnes  Hugo  Transoiean  SchiHahrt 

Sciplo  &  ("o 

Reedorei  Rickmers,  Bremen 

Daiichi  Chuo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Tokyo.  . 

Daiichi  Sempaku  K.K.,  Tokyo 

Kaiko  Shoson  K.K.^  Osaka... - 

Kailcyo  Sekiyu  K.K.,  Tokyo 

Dowa  Kaiun  K.K.,  Tokyo 


Hueo  Stelimes. 
Brake. 

Paul  Rickmcrs. 
Siiuncliai  Maru. 
Daieetsu  Maru. 
XorwLsy  Maru. 
Ichiyo  Maru.' 
Daikei  Maru. 
Daikyo  Maru. 
Kushiro  Maru. 
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Flag 


Japanese... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Do 

Po 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Norwegian 

Do 


ARont 


Ostyisiblc  owner 


Hivsliiinolo  Kisen  K.K.,  Kobe 

KutiS!ii  Kist'ii  K.K.,  ()s:ik!»..  .  

Kokiulo  Saiipyo  Kuiriku  K.K.,  Tokyo ... 

Kiiwaiui  Kiiiiiii  K.K.,  ("hime . 

Kyost'i  Kist'ii  K.K.,  Kolu"-.. 

Kriikuni  Kaiun  K.K.,  Tokyo 

Kyokuto  Kuiiin  K.K.,  OSiikii  ami  Tokyo 

Miitsuoku  Kisen  K.K.,  KoIh" 

Alilsui  Senpaku  K.K.,  Tokyo. 

Nippon  Sliio  Kiiiso  K.K.,  Tokyo. 

Nippo  Kis«'n  K.K..  Tokyo 

Nissiiin  Kison  K.K..  Tokyo 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaislia.  Tokyo 

Nitto  Sliosen  K.K.,  Tokyo 

Kyuslio  Kaiiin  K.K.,  Tokyo 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


Aarstail,  Siiiiird  S.,  Bergen. .. 


Urovtix.  Th.,  Farsunii      

Uninstraard  Kiostenni   *  Co..  Drainnien. 

Oiwml.  F-in:ir  M.,  llaiipesuntl ^ 

Jaliro.  Anders,  v^andefjonl.. 

Lund.  Eilcrt,  Hergen 

Nordbo,  Th.,  llaupesunil.. 


m 


Wrangell,  II.  M.,  &  Co.,  A/S,  Ilaugesund 


Do. 

Do. 

British. 

Do I  Far  E:v<:t  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Singapore.  Nialaysia 

Do 1  (.;it)bs  &  Co.  (Ship  Management),  Llii..  Newport 

Do... !  tiiian  tJuan  Sliipping,  Ltd..  t^ingaport,  .Malaysia 

Do — .  Ciulal).  I)evid;v!,  Hong  Kong •. 

Do ;  llornW'ain  Co..  Ltd..  Ilong  Kong 

Do i  Hua  Siimg  Steaiiiship  Co.,  Ltd.,  Singapore,  Malaysia. 

Do. 


Do :., - 

Do '  Jebmei  Shipping  Management  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 

Do. 


Do Kie  Hoek  Shipping  Co..  Ltd..  Pingaiwre.  Malaysia 


Do. 


Do I  Manners.  John  &  Co..  Ltd.,lIong  Kong. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sanoy!K«!U  Shoki  K.K..  Osaka 

Seiko  Kaiuti  K.K.,  Kol«3 

Sanwa  Shoson  K.K..  Tokyo    

Tokusliitiia  Kisen  K.K..  Kol* 

Tokyo  Senpakii  K.K..  Tokyo... 

To7.ai  Ki.seii  K.K.,  Tokyo 

Yaniivshita  Shimihan  Kisen  K.K.,  Tokyo 

Yamashita  Shiiiiilion  Kisen  K.K..  Tokyo 

Slg.  S.  .Xar.stads  I'.ederi  .\/S  <V  .\/S  Victor  Midlers  Kedori.  Bergen 

Hirkeland.  Siuhjorii,  Hederi,  Bergen 

I'artrediriet.  Brcivigtank  -  - 

BriniiisgiUiril  Kiosleruds  Skihs  ,\/S        

Kinar  .M.  (laard  A/S  A  Sigurd,  llaaviJc  A/S 

.\ksjes«'lsk.  Kosmos     . 

Eilert  Lund's  Rederi.. .-. 

D/S,  A/S.  Kalkeid...       

0<lland,  Jaeoli,  S.  S.,  Ilaugestitid  Dainpshe  A/S  Produce . 

I'aul.sen,  Kgil,  Fredrik.'itad  Skil>s-.\/S  Karlander.  Oslo...      . 

,Sko^land,  Vladiiinr  .\/S,  llaugesund  D/S  .\/S  .\iiplo.- 

Sveen.  .\rne  K.,  Oslo 

A/S  Arue  Sveen's,  Kederi. . . 

Wilhelmsen,  Wilh.,  Oslo. .      

Skil>s  .\/S,  Corona.  ... 

China  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  T,ondon   .. 

Continental  Navigation  &  Kiderprises,  Ltd.,  Ilong  Kung 

West  Wales  S.S.  Co.,  Lid.,  .Newport  _  .    .     

Ilong  Kong  South  Sea  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ilong  Kong 

Culal)  Trading  A:  Shipping  Co.  (Ilong  Kong).  lAd 

Eastland  Nav.  A-  Coinmeree.  Ltd.,  Ilong  Kong 

Clian  Kim  Yam.  Si!iga|)ore 

Iliii  .\n  Shipping  Co..  Ltd..  Ilong  Kong 

Indo-China  Steam  .Navigation  Co..  Lt<l..the,  Ilong  Kong   

Verder  A-  Co.  (Ilong  Kong),  Ltd..  Hong  Kong -- 

.Jin  Hoe  Co.,I,td.,  Knehing,  Sarawak,  Malavsla 

Kie  lI(K-k  Shipping  (II. Tv.)  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ilong" 


Kong 


Malaysia.  Cioveminent  of  the  Federation  of.  Malaya,  Malaysia, 

Marine  Department. 
Canihay  I'riucc  S.,S.  Co..  Ltd..  Hong  Kong 


Do I  Mariner  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 

Do!""""""    

Do 


CronuUa  Shipping  Co..  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 

North  Breeze  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hone  Kong- 
South  Breeze  .Navi.'ation.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 


Vessel 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

^Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do... 
Do... 
Lebanese. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do..t 
Do... 


Moller,  Cliris.  Hong  Kong. 
Moller's  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 


Pang  Kwok  Sui,  Hong  Kong. 


United  China  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 
Vergottis,  Ltd.,  London _ 


The  Keystone  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 

Escort  Shipping  Co..  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong.. 

Isis  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nivssan,  .N.P.,  Bahamas.. . 
Red  Anchor  Line,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 


River  Line.  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Bermuda. 
Mullion  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 


On  Thai  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 
Ocean  Tramping  Co.,  Ltd.,  ilong  Kong 


Hemisphere  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 
Peninsular  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 


World-Wide  (Shipping),  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong  and  London.. . 


Yick  Fund  Shipping  &  Enterprises  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 
Franco  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Athens 


General  Marine  Agency,  Ltd.,  London. 

Halcoussis,  A.,  <t  Co.,  Piraeus 

Marcou  &  Sous,  Ltd.,  London 


MichaiUdes,  Th.  .M.,  Athens 

Nomikos  (London),  Ltd.,  London. 


Papadimitriou,  D.  J.,  A  Sons,  London 

Tattos,  .Nic.  G.,  Athens 

Tharros  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  London 

Tricoglu  v.,  London 

Troodos  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
Vlassopulos,  N.  &  J.,  Ltd.,  London 


Xylas,  Anthony  J.,  Piraeus. 


Shun  CheongS.  N.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong..  ..J 

Tal  PingS.  S.  Nav.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 

Kinabatangan  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jlong  Kong 

Vergocean  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  London 

Taikoo  Dockyard  A  Engineering  Co.,  of  Hong  Kong,  Ltd.,  Hong 

Kong. 
Corithian  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong.. 


Willow  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 

Tat  On  Shipping  A-  Enterprises  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 

Olistim  Nav..  Co..  Ltd.,  .Monrovia 

Olisnian  Cia.  Nav.,  Ltda.,  Panama 

Orient  Shipping  Corp.,  Monrovia 

Helmos  Cia.  .Nav.  S.A.,  Panama 

Cia  De  .Nav.  Arcoul,  S.A.,  Panama. 

Oct>an  Tramp  Tankers  Corp.,  Panama 

Misi.sapa  .Naviera,  S.A.,  Panama 

Santa  Spyridon  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd.,  Monrovia 

26th  October  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd.,  Monrovia 

Cia  Santa  Marigo,  S.A.,  Panama 

Rio  Pardo  Cia.  Nav.  S.A.,  Panama 

Astir  Cia.  Nav.  S.A.,  Panama 

Trico  Corp.,  Panama 

Maritza  Cia.  Nav.  S.A.,  Panama .- 

Alpha  Cia.  Nav.,  S.A.,  Panama 

Oceaiuca  Armadora,  S.A.,  Panama 

Blessing  Soc.,  Anon.,  Panama 


Kelyu  Maru. 

TokushiniaMarii. 
Seiyo  Mani. 
Nisso  Maru. 
Selslio  Mam. 
Shinslio  Maru. 
Mansei  Maru. 
Shofuku  Maru. 
Saiislio  M;iru. 
Ikuta  Maru. 
(.^uiko  .Maru. 
Niehinan  .Mara. 
Muroran  .Maru. 
Yiizan  .Maru. 
Kisliin  Maru. 
Uyuwa  Maru. 
Kaiianiani. 
Kazutaini  Mam. 
Yaniali:ii;i  Maru. 
Daiun  .M  iru. 
Suraliaya  Miiru. 
Tozai  Maru. 
^'ania  isa  Maru. 
I'nkai  Maru. 
-Viliniral  llardv. 
Ole  Hrall 
Uagnhild  Mrovie. 
Ilerinrid. 
GardvJk. 
Jartnina. 
Siisaime. 
Dana. 
Prominent. 
Slemlie. 
Slel  fjord. 
Varild. 
Hock  Lee. 
.\liii  Kiiin. 
.Mui  lleng. 
Thermopylae. 
Hoi  Ving. 
Kengnliig. 
Korlune  Wind. 
Hast  Wales. 
Saniiidra  .Ma.-^. 
Kishnif 
Amoy. 
Ctiaiig  Seng. 
Iliii  An. 
Ea'-lern  VutH'H. 
Sani  a  i  tranda. 
Jinsan. 
Boseomlie  Down. 

Toiij;  Ilong. 

Toni'  Wee. 
Gunnel  (drediw). 


Lond(.n  Ureer.e. 

Thames  Breeze. 

Cardro.«s. 

Eiust  Breeze. 

Adelaide  Breeze. 

Paeilie  Breeze. 

Golden  Zeta. 

Happy  Seafarer. 

Happv  .Mariner. 

l)en;'.\  Hose. 

Ruthy  .\i\n. 

F.lhow  Hiver. 

.\rdrortaii. 

.Xrdsirod. 

Blissful. 

Crawford. 

Wishford. 

Kingford. 

.Milford. 

Dartford. 

Greenford. 

Longford. 

Roehford. 

BeUnda. 

Taipoohang. 

Tailtmgshan. 

Semt'orna  Bay. 

Vergmont.. 

Tai  Koo. 

Golden  .Mplia. 

Golden  Delta, 

Kawana. 

Shun  Kung. 

Toula. 

Vassiliki. 

Rodos. 

Helmos. 

Mariannina. 

P'ugenia. 

Maria  Despina. 

Tar.seus. 

St.  Demetrius. 

Troy  an. 

Panaghia  Lour. 

Astir. 

Tertric. 

Maritza. 

Alaska. 

Parmarina. 

Irene  X. 
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Flag 


Agent 


(Jreek 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do • 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Panamanian. 

Do 

Do 

1)0 

Do 

1)0 

1)0 

Itsliiin 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do....... 


Aegis  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Piraeus 

Chios  Navigation  f'o.,  Ltd.,  London... 
Dianiuntis,  Constantin,  Piraeus 


Franco  Shipj)ing  Co.,  I,td.,  Athens.. 

Ooulandrls  Bros.,  Ltd.,  I.,ondon 

Hadjipateras,  Harry.. 

Gcnios,  <i.,  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


Lenios  &  Paleras,  Ltd.,  London. 


Lusi,  A.,  Ltd.,Ixindon 

Lykiardopulo  &.  Co.,  Ltd.,  IX)ndon. 


Michalinos  Maritime  &  Commercial  Co.,  Ltd.,  Piraeus. 

Nondkos  (London),  lAd.,  Ixtndon..  

Paiiadimilriou,  D.  J.,  &  Sons,  Ixtndon 

Tropls  Shipping  (,'o.,  Ltd.,  London 

(Joiilandris  Bros.,  Lid.,  London 

Kie  Hock  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Suigapore 

Pai>adimitriou,  D.  J.,  Sons,  lyondon 


SalvatoresA  C,  S.  R.  L.,  Genoa 

Tuillier,  Sebastiano,  Lugano,  Switzerland 

Tidewater  Commercial  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


D'Aniico,  Fratelli,  Rome. 


Kavano,  Alberto,  fu  Piotro,  Genoa. 


Ostensible  owner 


Vessel 


Do Sieinicariella,  F.,  Naples. 

Do - 

British 


Marguarida  Cia.  Nav.  6.A.,  Panama ,„, 

Pione<!r  Shii)ping  Development  Inc.,  Panama.... 

Greek  Taiikershi[)ping  Co.  Ltd 

Resurreccion  Compania  Naviera,  Athens 

Stande  Cia.  Nav.  K.A.,  Panama 

Bahia  Salinas  Cia.,  Panama 

Safiphire  Cia,  Nav.  8. A.,  Panama 

Santa  Kalerina  Cia.  Nav.,  S.A.,  Panama 

George  Chrl.stos  Ix-mos,  Athens 

Spalmatori  Cia.  Nav.,  S.A.,  Panama 

Apiganos  Corp..  Panania 

Conquistador  Cia.  Naviera.,  S.A..  Panania 

Hereuliana  Cia.  Nav.  S.A.,  Panania 

Daphne  SS.  Co..  SA,  Panama 

MargaronLs,  iJem  P.,  i  Sons,  Athens 

N.  -Michalos  &  Sons  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd.,  Piraens 

Prosperity  S.S.  Corj^.,  Monro\-ia 

Cia.  Santa  Roberts,  S.A.,  Panama ,. 

Marsiguro  Cia.  Nav.  S.A.,  Panama . 

Bahia  Salinas  Cia.  Nav.  S.A.,  Panama 

Palembang  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Panama 

Cia.  San  Giovanni,  S.A.,  Panama.. 

Cia.  Santa  Kalliopi,  S.A.,  Panama. 

Cia.  di  Nav.  Almerianle  S.A.,  Panama 

Cia.  di  Nav.  Indondlus,  S.A.,  Panama 

International  Nav.  Corp.,  Monrovia 

Corrado.  Societa  di  Navigazione,  Genoa 

Cia.  Baleidera  Italiana,  S.P.A.,  Palermo 

Marittima  Capo<Iorsa,  S.P.A.,  Rome 

(Jaribaldi,  Societa  Coofwrative  di  .Navigazione  ARL,  Genoa 

Lloyd  Triestino,  Societa  j)er  Azioni  di  Navigazione,  Trieste 

Parodi,  Societa  per  Azioni  Emanuelee  V.,  Genoa,  Enrico  Parodi. . 
Adriatic©  Tirrino  Jonio  Ligure  (.\.T.J.L.)  di  Alljerto  Ravana  & 
(Igli. 

San  Francisco  Soc.  di  Nav.,  Messina 

Societa  Siciliana,  Servizi  .Marittimi,  SPA,  Rome 

St.  Merryn  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 


Aeakos. 

Khios  Belle. 

Thermopylai. 

Anastassis. 

Barbarino. 

Marrier. 

Aegiaon. 

Apostolos  Andreas. 

Hellas. 

Spalmatori. 

Kapetan  Andreas. 

Constantin  OS. 

Alcyonis. 

Daphne. 

Eftychia. 

Calliopi  Michalos. 

Polyniki. 

Tbebean. 

Katerina. 

Hawk. 

Selat  Sunda. 

Apollonian. 

Tegean. 

.Seacob. 

Sanrocco. 

Severn  River. 

Cesco  Corrado. 

Euro. 

Settemari. 

Caprera. 

Vlminale. 

Marina  G.  Parodi. 

Probitas. 


San  Francisco. 
Benadir. 
Isabel  Erica. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  KATZENBACH 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
tiie  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  I  listened  with 
amazement  and  disbelief  to  the  interview 
on  "Meet  the  Press"  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  find  it 
difBcult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Katzenbach 
can  successfully  fulfill  the  duties  as  head 
of  the  Justice  Department  while  holding 
such  confused  notions  about  justice  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  evidently  does  not  be- 
lieve in  impartial  justice  as  illustrated  in 
his  excusing  the  action  of  throwing  dem- 
onstrators out  of  the  Justice  Department 
building,  but  condoning  sit-ins  in  Selma. 
The  Attorney  General  said  he  had  them 
thrown  out  because  he  wanted  to  work. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
proper  to  sit  in  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  anywhere  on  Constitution  Ave- 
nue in  Washington. 

How  do  you  suppose  this  statement 
will  be  received  by  public  officials,  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  good  citizens  of  Selma 
who  also  wanted  to  work,  to  carry  out 
their  official  duties,  but  were  prevented 
irom  doing  so  for  more  than  9  weeks  by 
wild  demonstrations  and  lawless  gather- 
ings, which  were  apparently  approved  by 
'he  Attorney  General?  Why  is  it 
proper  to  demonstrate  on  U.S.  Highway 
w  in  Alabama,  but  improper  on  Consti- 
tution Avenue  in  Washington?  Is  this 
an  impartial  view  of  justice  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States? 


Mr.  Katzenbach  declared  his  belief  in 
Martin  Luther  King  as  "a  responsible 
leader."  The  Attorney  General  can  tell 
the  people  of  the  Nation  that  Martin 
Luther  King  is  a  responsible  leader  know- 
ing full  well  that  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected individuals  in  America,  the  head 
of  the  FBI — a  division  of  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach's  own  Justice  Department — only 
recently  said  that  Martin  Luther  King  "is 
the  most  notorious  liar  in  the  country." 
The  Attorney  General  can  call  Martin 
Luther  King  a  responsible  leader,  know- 
ing full  well  his  background  and  record. 
Such  a  statement  either  proves  the  At- 
torney General  dangerously  naive  or 
simply  means  he  refuses  to  face  the  facts. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  parts  of  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  program  was  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Attorney  General  to 
state  definitely  that  all  people  should 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  equivo- 
cated with  the  statement  that  it  may  be 
OK  to  break  the  law  when  a  moral  is- 
sue is  involved.  Who  is  to  determine 
which  moral  issues  are  above  the  law? 
How  can  we  have  equal  justice  before 
the  law  when  the  Attorney  General  con- 
dones lawlessness  and  immorality 
against  some  because  of  a  moral  in- 
terpretation of  others  with  whom  he 
agrees  or  owes  a  political  obligation? 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  came  close  to  condoning 
Martin  Luther  King's  boycott  of  Ala- 
bama regardless  of  the  miseiT  it  will 
cause  to  thousands  of  the  people  King 
and  Katzenbach  make  such  a  show  of 
wanting  to  help.  Comparing  the  people 
with  the  Nazis  was  most  outrageous,  and 
will  be  resented  by  thinking  p)eople 
everywhere.  I  demand  an  apology  from 
him  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  demonstrates 
such  partiality  in  dispensing  justice, 
such  a  callous  attitude  on  the  need  for 


obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  I 
seriously  question  his  right  or  his  ability 
to  head  the  Department  of  Justice. 
With  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Nation,  what  jus- 
tice can  the  majority  expect?  I  believe 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  President 
should  make  clear  to  the  American  peo- 
ple where  the  Justice  Department  stands 
in  seeing  to  it  that  there  will  be  equal 
justice  before  the  law  for  all  the  people 
of  the  country,  not  just  a  political  mi- 
nority. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TAXING  TRAVEL 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grow- 
ing concern  has  been  evidenced  in  my 
district  over  the  proposed  tax  on  persons 
who  travel  abroad.  The  feeling  of  many 
on  this  subject  has  been  expertly  worded 
in  an  article  i^Titten  by  Louise  Thomson 
recently  in  the  St.  Charles  Banner-News, 
St.  Charles,  Mo.  I  would  like  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  this  body : 

On  Taxing  Travel 

It  isn't  as  if  I  were  planning  to  go  any- 
where— In  the  near  future  or  in  the  next  few 
years.    But  I'm  shook  right  down  to  my  nine 
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toenails  (one  of  them  was  removed  recently) 
about  a  proposed  $100  tax  levy  on  each  per- 
son who  travels  overseas. 

Up  in  Washington  a  great  amount  of  con- 
cern is  being  voiced  about  how  much  Ameri- 
can money  goes  out  of  the  country  while  a 
proportionately  smaller  amount  comes  in. 
This  is  extremely  hard  on  the  keepers  of  the 
cash  at  Fort  Knox.  I'll  admit  that  I  under- 
stand how  bad  it  is  to  have  more  money  go- 
ing out  than  coming  in — after  all  I  get  a 
lecttire  on  that  here  at  home  the  first  of  every 
montli.  but  I  can't  think  of  a  much  more 
undemocratic  way  for  the  Goverrmient  to 
balance  its  world  trade  books. 

Doesn't  it  seem  odd  that  we  Americans 
shake  our  heads  in  dismay  and  react  with 
repulsion  because  the  Communist  countries 
pointblank  refuse  to  let  their  people  out  of 
the  homeland.  In  a  sort  of  reverse  negative 
action  a  head  tax  on  the  oversea  destined 
American  achieves  the  same  result.  In  Iron 
Curtain  countries  the  privileged  few  were 
able  to  travel.  A  U.S.  tax  would  smack  of 
the  same  patronage.  To  the  well-to-do,  the 
SI 00  would  mean  relatively  little,  but  to  the 
young  couple  who  have  eaten  hamburgers  for 
3  years  in  return  for  2  weeks  in  Spain,  to  the 
college  student  who  can  eke  out  the  low  fare 
and  then  rough  it  on  his  stay,  to  the  retired 
couple  who  deferred  that  trip  to  E\irope  for  so 
many  years,  the  tax  could  make  the  difference 
between  staying  or  going. 

But  anyway,  say  the  tax  goes  into  effect 
and  people  do  stay  home.  They  spend  their 
vacation  dollar  in  the  United  States.  That's 
fine.  Actually,  though  domestic  travel  is 
doing  fine.  "The  only  people  who  complain 
about  business  are  the  World's  Fair  officials. 
On-  the  other  hand  the  money  vacationers 
spend  overseas  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
restaurant  owners,  the  innkeepers,  the  shop 
proprietors — it  gets  to  the  people.  The 
United  States  is  committed  to  foreign  aid 
and  the  money  sent  through  Government 
channels  often  seems  to  hit  a  snag.  That 
money  is  rumored  to  get  lost  in  the  pockets 
of  officialdom  more  frequently  than  we'd  like 
to  believe. 

Now,  I  have  a  much  better  plan  for  helping 
the  foreign  economy.  Since  we  all  know  that 
the  free  world  will  flourish  with  a  healthy 
flow  of  funds  and  since  Congress  votes  huge 
sums  for  that  purpose  every  year,  it  should 
devise  a  whole  new  system. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  levying  a  tax  for 
those  who  desire  to  travel  abroad,  subsidize 
the  traveler  instead.  Cut  out  the  foreign  aid 
at  the  high  echelon  level,  and  make  it  ap- 
pealing to  travel  to  those  countries  which 
need  the  most  aid.  The  Government  might 
offer  only  a  $50  allowance  to  each  man  who 
wants  to' go  to  some  relatively  wealthy  coun- 
try in  Europe,  but  as  much  as  $500  to  the 
person  wno  is  willing  to  have  a  holiday  in 
South  Africa. 

I  can't  imagine  that  anybody  in  Washing- 
.  ton  will  go  along  with  my  suggestion,  but  I 
hope  and  pray  that  nobody  there  votes  for 
that  travelers  tax.  Gee,  right  now  I  couldn't 
afford  to  go  even  if  the  tax  were  only  50  cents, 
but  the  basic  principle  of  such  a  tax  is  un- 
American. 

L.W.T. 


OLD    FAITHFUL    GEYSER    IN    YEL- 
LOWSTONE PARK 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  known  for  years  that  Old  Faithful 
geyser  in  Yellowstone  Park  is  not  too 
dependable  when  it  comes  to  erupting, 
but  now  it  develops  that  she  leads  a  dou- 
ble life  as  well. 

Dr.  John  S.  Rinehart,  a  native  of 
Kirksville.  Mo.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Northeast  Missouii  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege with  a  B.S.  in  education  and  an 
A.B.  degree  in  physics,  who  is  now  with 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  revealed  that 
the  famous  geyser  generally  has  two  dif- 
ferent cycles  of  eruptions.  One  occurs 
after  a  period  of  45  to  55  minutes;  the 
other  after  a  period  of  60  to  85  minutes. 
The  long  cycle  predominates  more  than 
3tol. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  a  study 
made  by  Rinehart,  head  of  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development,  between 
January  27  and  February  1  in  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Rinehart  made  known  his 
findings  at  the  Seismological  Society  of 
America  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Rinehart  said  his  findings  led  him  to 
believe  that  two  cauldrons  underlie  the 
geyser,  one  smaller  than  the  other.  The 
larger  apparently  fills  and  erupts  three 
times  as  often  as  the  smaller. 

He  stated — 

We've  known  for  many  years  that  the 
geyser  isn't  as  faithful  as  its  name  implies 
and  that  you  couldn't  set  your  watch  by 
the  time  it  erupted.  However,  this  is  the 
first  knowledge  we've  had  that  there  are  two 
different  patterns  of  eruption  cycles. 

The  study,  financed  jointly  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  with  assist- 
ance at  the  site  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  detected  and  measured  for  the 
first  time  the  noises  generated  by  a 
geyser. 

To  do  so,  a  geophone,  or  seismometer, 
was  placed  on  the  cone  of  Old  Faithful, 
about  60  feet  from  the  opening.  The 
instrument  recorded  over  a  period  of 
several  days  Old  Faithful's  shakes  and 
spasms. 

The  boiling  water  beneath  the  surface 
pushes  against  rock,  setting  up  disturbances 
which  are  detected  by  the  seismometer — 

Explained  Rinehart — 

The  study  revealed  that  most  tremors,  or 
noises,  are  relatively  weak  and  occur  at 
about  1-second  intervals.  Interspersing 
these  weak  tremors  are  sharper  tremors.  As 
the  time  for  the  eruption  draws  near,  these 
large  tremors  increase  in  their  frequency  un- 
til the  eruption  occurs. 

Then  Old  Faithful  settles  down  for  a  rest, 
as  if  worn  out  by  her  exertions,  and  no 
tremors  occur  for  20  to  30  minutes.  Then 
they  start  all  over  again. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sci- 
entists said  the  tremors  for  the  short 
cycle  of  eruptions  begin  earlier  than 
those  for  the  long  cycle.  The  study 
showed  that  the  shortest  time  between 
eruptions  was  45  minutes;  the  longest, 
85  minutes.  Over  the  period  during 
which  the  eruptions  were  registered, 
there  were  30  of  the  short  cycle  variety 
and  98  of  the  long  cycle. 

Rinehart  said  the  quiet  period  of  20 
to  30  minutes,  when  there  is  no  earth 


motion,  terminates  abruptly  more  or 
less.  Two  types  of  tremors  then  appear: 
short,  fairly  low  intensity  bursts  of  about 
30  each  second,  each  lasting  from  one- 
tenth  to  two-tenths  of  a  second,  and 
somewhat  similar  bursts,  but  of  very 
much  higher  Intensity,  spaced  a  minute 
or  two  apart.  Fi-equently,  two  sharp 
tremors  appear  in  quick  succession. 
Generally,  a  single  high  intensity  tremor 
or  a  pair  of  closely  spaced  tremors 
herald  a  violent  ejection  of  steam  15  to 
30  seconds  thereafter.  These  tremors 
continue  until  eruption  occurs,  after 
which  they  cease. 

We,  in  the  Ninth  District  of  Missouri 
are  proud  of  such  scientists  as  Dr.  Rine- 
hart and  «f  the  great  teaching  institu- 
tion Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College  which  trains  such  men. 


PAIR   CONDUCT    OP   FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  LMr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voting  rights  battlefield  has  more  than 
one  front.  An  area  largely  overlooked 
in  the  struggle  for  full  rights  for  all 
Americans  involves  corruption  at  the 
ballot  box.  When  votes  are  illegally  cast 
or  illegally  counted,  honest  citizens  are 
robber  of  their  franchise. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help  assure 
that  Federal  elections  are  conducted 
fairly.  It  would  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense, with  fines  ranging  to  $10,000,  and 
imprisonment  up  to  5  years,  or  both,  to 
register,  vote,  or  tabulate  votes  illegally. 

Specifically,  penalties  would  be  in- 
voked when — 

Registrants  give  false  information  as 
to  name,  address,  or  length  of  residence; 

There  is  conspiracy  with  others  to  reg- 
ister falsely; 

Votes  are  illegally  cast : 

Money  or  other  valuables  are  ex- 
changed for  registering  and  voting; 

There  is  destruction  or  alteration  of 
paper  ballots  or  voting  machine  records; 

Votes  are  fraudulently  counted,  or  not 
counted  at  all. 

This  legislation  is  across-the-board, 
and  would  supplement  and  strengthen 
existing  Federal  law.  Its  enactment  is 
paramount  if  present  and  future  voting 
rights  legislation  is  to  have  any  real 
meaning. 

END  THE  OTEPKA  CASE  COVERUP 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  for 
nearly  2  years  Otto  Otepka's  career  has 
been  in  a  state  of  limbo,  his  name  under 
an  official  executive  shadow,  accused  of 
"conduct  unbecoming  an  oflBcer  of  the 
Department  of  State." 

He  is  chai-ged  with  providing  unau- 
thorized persons,  specifically  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  with  information  re- 
garding the  State  Department's  security 
_ division.    He  has  said: 

My  loyalty  to  my  country  I  put  above  my 
loyalty  to  the  Department. 

The  following  lead  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April  12  calls 
for  the  action  which  the  Otepka  situa- 
tion has  clearly  demanded  from  the 
start.  It  underscores  also  the  charges  I 
have  repeated  again  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  in  my  committee, 
that  administration  officials  are  covering 
up  facts  and  denying  information  to  the 
Congress  which  we  rightfully  must  have 
if  we  are  to  legislate  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  Nation. 

I  commend  the  Plain  Dealer's  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  the  executive  branch : 
End  the  Otepka  Case  Covertjp 

The  State  Department  should  bring  the 
otto  Otepka  case  out  into  the  open.  Too 
long  the  Department  has  been  striving 
mightily  to  keep  the  facts  from  the  public. 

In  September  of  1963,  the  Department  fired 
its  chief  security  risk  evaluator  on  charges 
of  giving  confidential  information  to  Seaate 
Investigators  and  of  suggesting  questions  to 
be  asked  in  an  inquiry  Into  the  Department's 
Cuban  policies. 

The  evaluator,  Otto  Otepka,  appealed  and 
Is  still  attached  to  the  Department's  payroll 
as  a  "surveyor  of  congressional  attitudes  on 
security." 

No  one,  including  Otepka,  knows  what  his 
duties  are  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  job 
win  have  to  be  immediately  filled  if  it  should 
become  vacant  by  reason  of  Otepka's 
departure,  if  ever. 

Several  hearings  have  been  scheduled  and 
postponed  at  the  last  moment.  Another  is 
slated  for  May  10  bxit  no  one  is  offering  odds 
that  it  will  be  held. 

For  reasons  known  only  to  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Otepka  case  is  being  kept 
under  the  rug  where  it  was  swept  nearly  2 
years  ago. 

The  Department  had  to  change  its  regula- 
tions whereby  Otepka  could  remain  on  the 
payroll  while  his  appeal  was  pending  and  its 
phone  directory  still  had  him  listed  as  the 
chief  security  aid  a  year  after  he  had  been 
notined  he  was  relieved   of   that  duty. 

Also,  since  the  notification,  two  other 
Department  employees  were  dismissed  after 
reversing  their  testimony  that  they  had  not 
wiretapped  the  chief  security  evaluator's 
phone. 

All  efficiency  reports  on  Otepka  have  rated 
Wm  as  "highly  knowledgeable  on  communism 
and  subversive  efforts  in  the  United  States" 
and  have  cited  his  "balance,  perception,  and 
good  judgment." 

If  the  departmental  hearing  upholds 
Otekpa's  dismissal,  he  can  then  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  then  to  the 
courts. 

The  May  10  hearing  should  be  held  to  allay 
the  public's  suspicions  about  all  the  secrecy 
that  has  surrounded  this  case. 
.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what 
justification  there  could  be,  if  any,  for  firing 
a  public  ofHcial  for  giving  the  Nation's  law- 
"lakers  the  information  they  might  need  to 
cast  intelligent  votes. 


WHAT    DO    THE    "EMERGING    NA- 
TIONS" WANT  FROM  US 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  March  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  contains  an  article  that  can  be 
described  as  "shocking."  It  concerns  a 
plan  now  pending  in  the  United  Nations 
for  redistributing  the  world's  trade  and 
industry — at  our  expense. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  thinking 
people  of  this  counti-y. 

What   Do   the    "Emerging   Nations"    Want 
Prom  Us." 

(By  Jeff  Endrst) 
(Note. — Now  pending  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  single  plan  for  redistributing  the 
world's  trade  and  industry,  approved  in  Gen- 
eva in  1964  by  the'^olid  vote  of  "emerging" 
nations.  They  look  at  it  as  a  way  to  guar- 
antee their  prosperity.) 

You  seem  to  be  having  a  nightmare. 

In  your  dream  (or  is  it  a  dream?)  you 
work  in  a  U.S.  auto  assembly  plant.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  shift  you  are  called  to 
the  desk  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  personnel 
office. 

Smith.  Sorry  to  say  you're  out  of  work. 
Production  cutback. 

You.  How  long  is  the  layoff? 

Smith.  It  isn't  a  layoff.     It's  permanent. 

You.  You're  kidding.     What  did  I  do? 

Smith.  You  did  nothing.  It's  just  part 
of  a  United  Nations  plan  to  boost  the  world 
economy. 

You.  Come  again? 

Smith.  Boost  the  world  economy.  Speed 
the  development  of  the  undeveloped  nations, 
diversify  them,  increase  their  trade. 

You.  Something's  wrong.  Spell  that  out. 
You're  not  boosting  anything,  you're  firing 
me. 

Smith.  Our  country  has  guaranteed  the 
sale  of  250,000  Brazilian  made  cars  here  a 
year.  European  brand  cars  made  In  Brazil. 
It'll  help  Brazil  build  up  an  auto  Industry. 
First,  we  put  up  a  heavy  tariff  against  cars 
from  Europe.  Second,  American  auto  firms 
are  to  cut  back  production.  Thus  we  have 
to  let  some  of  our  people  go.  But  you're 
young,  so  the  Government'll  train  you  for  a 
Job  in  another  Industry. 

You.  You  can't  do  this  to  me.  Walt'll  you 
hear  from  the  union. 

Smith.  Our  company  didn't  order  this  cut- 
back, the  Government  did.  The  Govern- 
ment economist  said  a  strike  would  be  Jake. 
It'd  do  the  same  Job  faster — cut  back  pro- 
duction even  more  than  planned.  Boost 
Brazilian  sales  here. 

You.  Is  everybody  nuts?  Why  is  our  Gov- 
ernment doing  a  fool  thing  like  this? 

Smith.  Well,  when  Brazil  first  asked  for  it, 
our  country  refused.  But  in  1964  a  United 
Nations  Trade  and  Development  Conference 
in  Geneva  recommended  that  we  encourage 
appropriate  adjustments  In  our  own  econ- 
omy in  order  to  help  developing  countries 
diversify  their  economies.  This  is  what  that 
means.  This  year  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  idea  as  oflacial  U.N.  policy. 

You.  We  voted  for  that? 

Smith.  We  didn't  vote  for  it.  But  the 
"developing"  countries  wrote  the  plan  In 
Geneva  in   the  first   place,   and  when  they 


brought  it  up  in  the  General  Assembly  they 
all  voted  for  it.  They  had  79  votes,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  U.N.  Including  our  side  and 
the  Communists  only  had  35.  There  was 
no  stopping  it.  The  idea  is  that  the  indus- 
trialized nations — like  the  United  States — 
will  close  out  a  large  part  of  their  industries, 
pay  for  building  similar  industries  in  the 
79  "undeveloped"  countries  then  guarantee 
to  buy  what  they  make  at  a  good  price.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  we  can't  keep  making 
better  stuff  cheaper  and  still  buy  their  prod- 
ucts too — so  we  have  to  close  down  a  lot  of 
our  businesses,  and  that  means  layoffs  here. 

You.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  you  lay  us 
off  we  aren't  going  to  be  buying  anything,  let 
alone  worse  stuff  at  a  higher  price. 

Smith.  But  I  told  you,  the  Government 
will  retrain  you. 

You  (excitedly).  I  don't  want  to  be  re- 
trained. The  United  States  can't  do  this. 
Those  other  countries  have  some  tough  prob- 
lems, I  know.  But  we've  been  helping  them. 
I've  been  helping  them.  I  read  where 
we've  spent  $130  billion  in  foreign  aid  and 
development.  That's  my  tax  money,  and 
I've  voted  for  it.  Now  this.  They're  saying 
my  taxes  aren't  enough,  they  want  my  Job 
too.  That's  not  what  the  United  Nations 
was  for.  Where  does  our  Government  get 
off  telling  you  to  cut  back  production  Just 
because  the  U.N.  voted  for  it?  They  can't 
do  it.  Why  don't  you  fight  them  in  the 
Supreme  Court?  The  Government  doesn't 
tell  people  what  business  they  can  and  can't 
go  Into  In  this  country,  or  how  much  they 
can  and  can't  produce. 

Smith.  You're  cheating.  Don't  forget, 
this  is  a  nightmare.  Stop  being  logical  and 
get  on  with  the  show.  The  Government  will 
retrain  you  to  work  in  another  Industry. 
What  would  you  like  to  get  Into? 

You  (playing  along  with  the  dream). 
Well,  I  guess  work  in  the  steel  industry  is 
pretty  close  to  what  I  already  know. 

Smith.  Sorry.  When  we  cut  back  on  autos 
we  use  less  steel.  On  top  of  that,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Prance,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  Just  given  a  com- 
plete steel  industry  to  Ghana,  over  in  Africa, 
under  the  same  U.N.  policy.  Ghana  hardly 
knows  how  to  produce  steel.  She  can't  com- 
pete with  us  in  knowhow,  quality,  or  price. 
So  we've  guaranteed  to  buy  a  lot  of  her  steel 
at  good  prices  and  save  Ghana  from  having 
to  compete  with  our  own  steel  Industry  by 
ordering  a  big  cut  in  U.S.  steel.  We've  made 
the  same  deal  with  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries that  are  trying  to  industrialize  and  want 
heavy  industry.  Steel  in  the  United  States 
is  laying  off  more  men  than  we  are.  Pick 
something  else. 

You.  My  uncle  Is  plant  manager  of  a  choc- 
olate processing  firm  In  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  rest  of  this  dream  I'll  Just  skip  the  re- 
training and  get  him  to  take  me  on  and  show 
me  the  ropes. 

Smith.  You  must  be  out  of  touch  with 
your  uncle.  You  know  that  raw  cocoa  is 
grown  In  Ghana.  So  we've  financed  a  big 
chocolate   processing   Industry   there. 

You.  So  what?  Ghana  Is  a  little  Jungle 
country.  It'll  take  her  years,  if  ever,  to 
learn  how  to  outdo  the  American,  Swiss,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  chocolate  proces- 
sors. My  uncle  has  told  me  a  little  about 
the  business. 

Smith.  Quite  so.  Ghana  has  to  be  pro- 
tected against  superior  competition  if  we  are 
speedily  going  to  diversify  her  economy.  So 
we  got  together  with  Switzerland  and  the 
other  countries  which  Ghana  says  have  been 
exploiting  her  cocoa,  and  we  Just  followed 
the  U.N.  plan  to  set  Ghana  up  in  business 
and  guarantee  her  prosperity.  As  a  start,  we 
lent  her  $100  million  to  buUd  a  chocolate 
manufacturing  industry — at  3-percent  in- 
terest, as  the  TJ2i.  specifies.     What  Ohana 
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can't  pay  us  in  cash  we'll  take  in  manufac- 
tured chocolate  products.  What  she  can  pay 
in  cash,  we'll  spend  buying  chocolate  prod- 
ucts from  her.  Our  Government  will  be  sell- 
ing the  chocolate  In  the  United  States  from 
now  on.  After  the  debt  is  paid  off,  we  have 
promised  to  continue  to  protect  Ghana  from 
competition  from  chocolate  manufacturers 
in  the  so-called  exploiting  nations,  although 
I  think  by  then  you  uncle's  firm  will  be  out 
of  business.  It  would  be  contrary  to  U.N. 
policy  to  permit  it  to  compete  successfully 
with  Ghanaian  chocolate  products. 

You.  Any  fool  knows  we  won't  have  money 
to  help  anyone  if  we  close  up  shop  ourselves. 
This  is  Just  a  bad  dream,  isn't  it? 

Smith.  Oh.  yes.  The  U.N.  actually  adopted 
all  tliese  ideas,  but  we  haven't  carried  them 
out  yet.  What's  your  next  choice  for  a  new 
Job? 

You.  I  can  imagine  what's  coming,  but 
I'll  try  again.  I  originally  came  from  the 
Northwest,  and  my  first  Job  as  a  kid  was 
with  Weyerhaeuser.  That's  lumber.  I  still 
have  friends  out  there,  so  I  guess  I'll  go 
back  and  see  what  they  can  work  me  In  to. 
Your  turn,  Mr.  Smith. 

Smith.  Doesn't  Weyerhaeuser  make  ply- 
wood? 

You.  That's  a  lot  of  it.  Now  don't  tell 
me,  let  me  guess.  We've  given  plywood  fac- 
tories to  tropical  hardwood  countries,  and 
since  Weyerhaeuser  can  outproduce,  out- 
quality,  and  underprice  them,  we  have  made 
"appropriate  adjustments  in  our  own  econ- 
omy." To  wit:  Weyerhaeuser  has  been  or- 
dered out  of  business  to  boost  the  world 
economy  and  speed  the  diversification  of  the 
"developing"  countries,  under  a  U.N,  plan 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  "developing" 
countries,  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  in 
conformity  with  the  1964  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development.  Right,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Smith.  You  learn  fast.  It  should  be  a 
cinch  to  retrain  you  as  soon  as  we  find  the 
right  work  for  you. 

You.  I've  got  It.  I  want  a  Job  In  sugar  re- 
fining. I  know  damn  well  we  didn't  build 
a  new  sugar  refining  business  in  Cuba  after 
what  Castro  has  done. 

Smith.  You  disappoint  me.  Here  is  the 
report  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  as  adopted. 
First,  look  at  General  Principle  II,  which  says 
we  must  do  the  same  for  Conununlst  as  for 
non-Communlst  countries.  I  quote:  "There 
shall  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
socioeconomic  systems." 

You.  That  doesn't  say  we  have  to  give 
away  our  industry  and  trade  to  Communist 
countries. 

Smith.  This  is  Conference  language.  They 
never  say  things  in  plain  English — or  any 
other  language.    What  else  can  it  mean? 

You.  Nothing  else,  I  guess.  But  look  at 
what  Castro  did  with  those  Russian  rocket 
bases. 

Smith.  I  quote  now  from  General  Principle 
XI,  which  says  that  our  assistance  should  not 
be  subject  to  any  political  or  military  con- 
ditions. If  we  object  to  setting  Cuba  up  In 
business  simply  on  the  basis  of  her  enmity, 
or  because  she  tried  to  set  up  Russian  rocket 
bases  aimed  at  us,  that  would  violate  the 
United  Nations  rule. 

You  (losing  your  temper).  Mister,  I'm  no 
economist,  but  this  Just  adds  up  to  79  coun- 
tries voting  that  we  should  give  them  what 
we've  built  up.  It  makes  one  big  Joke  out 
of  the  United  Nations.  Don't  tell  me  you 
"boost  the  world  economy"  by  Junking  a 
century  of  industrial  growth  and  transplant- 
ing it  where  It  never  grew,  to  be  run  by  peo- 
ple who  never  ran  it,  some  of  whom  are  out 
to  cut  your  throat.  You're  talking  about  a 
plan  for  world  depression.  I'll  see  you  on 
the  breadlines  as  soon  as  there's  no  more 
personnel   work   left  here   for   you.     I   was 


thinking  of  going  Into  farming.  That's  an 
occupation  that  our  Government  supports 
here.  But  I  guess  the  U.N.  has  an  answer 
for  that,  too. 

Smith.  Well,  yes.  Farm  products  are 
"primary  commodities" — raw  materials,  you 
know.  If  you'll  read  the  report  you'll  see, 
first,  that  the  "developed"  countries  (that's 
us)  are  to  stop  subsidizing  their  own  primary 
commodities.  In  plain  language,  no  more 
farm  supports  In  the  United  States. 

But  see.  it  says  here  that  this  Is  not  to 
be  "reciprocal."  In  other  words,  an  "un- 
developed" country  may  give  government 
support  to  its  own  farmers,  miners,  and 
so  on,  but  we  must  not.  Then,  we  are  not 
to  have  any  tariffs  against  Imports  of  pri- 
mary commodities  from  "undeveloped"  coun- 
tries. You  name  It — wheat,  cotton,  corn,  or 
what  you  will.  Egypt  or  Argentina  or  any 
"undeveloped"  country  can  go  into  these  in 
a  big  way,  and  sell  their  products  tariff  free 
in  the  United  States  at  less  than  cost,  thanks 
to  their  own  supports.  I'd  particularly  stay 
out  of  farming  if  I  were  you.  You'd  be  on 
your  own  against  Government-supported 
stuff  from  abroad  underprlclng  you  in  oiu^ 
food  markets. 

You.  Oh.  brother.  So  the  U.N,  has  voted 
that  we  are  to  stop  farm  supports.  What 
are  they,  our  Congress?  Tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Smith,  I'll  make  one  more  try.  Give  me 
my  retraining  in  one  of  our  businesses  that 
makes  synthetic  products — Dacron  textiles, 
synthetic  rubber,  or  something  like  that. 
Nobody  grows  them  abroad. 

Smith.  You  are  very  diflScult.  The  U.N. 
policy  specifically  urges  us  to  cut  back  on 
synthetic  materials  that  would  replace  any 
natural  products  which  the  "undeveloped" 
countries  might  grow.  Our  Government  has 
restricted  all  research  in  synthetics  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  world  economy.  Du  Pont  has 
closed  Its  synthetics  research  complex  al- 
ready. We  have,  however,  given  synthetic 
rubber  factories  to  some  of  the  countries 
that  grow  natural  rubber,  as  there  Is  no 
majority  objection  in  the  U.N.  to  them  going 
into  that  field.  If  you  are  really  Interested 
in  synthetics  you  might  move  to  one  of  those 
countries. 

You.  I'm  not.  I'm  Just  groping  for  a  new 
Job.  And  now  I've  had  enough  of  this  dream. 
I'm  goyig  to  wake  up  and  see  how  much  of 
it  Is  XjAie. 

So  our  dream  ends.  How  much  of  It  Is 
true? 

Every  idea  in  It,  and  a  good  deal  more,  was 
adopted  by  UNCTAD  (the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development)  In 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  last  spring.  The  final 
act  of  the  Conference  filled  200  pages,  virtu- 
ally all  of  it  in  the  same  vein.  It  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  the  1965  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly will  adopt  the  whole  Conference  report. 

In  general,  the  final  act  was  a  proposal 
that: 

(a)  Industrial  countries  should  surrender 
control  of  existing  trade  and  Industry  to 
"undeveloped"  nations;  (b)  they  should 
release  patents  and  Inventions  and  halt  tech- 
nical advances  that  improve  the  position  of 
their  own  Industries;  (c)  they  should  guar- 
antee to  buy  Industrial  products  from  the 
"undeveloped"  countries  at  good  prices  to 
free  them  from  having  to  meet  superior 
competition;  (d)  they  should  provide  the 
money  to  build  the  Industries  that  would 
produce  the  products  whose  markets  should 
be  guaranteed;  (e)  all  mutually  advanta- 
geous preferential  trade  agreements  between 
Industrial  countries,  all  protective  tariffs, 
should  be  abolished.  Instead,  all  Industrial 
countries  should  give  preferential  treatment 
to  the  trade  of  the  "undeveloped"  countries, 
without  mutual  advantage  and  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the  "undeveloped" 
countries;     (f)     workers    In    the    industrial 


countries  who  lose  their  Jobs  as  the  result  of 
the  giving  away  of  industry  and  trade  should 
be  retrained  for  other  work  if  young,  or  re- 
tired by  their  governments  if  they  are  too 
old  to  retrain. 

What  is  not  true  In  the  dream  Is  that  the 
industrial  nations  have  agreed  to  all  these 
proposals.  They  have  not.  But  when  it 
comes  to  making  the  whole  proposition 
United  Nations  p>ollcy,  they  are  In  the  mi- 
nority. 

Until  Indonesia  dropped  out  of  the  U.N., 
the  "undeveloped"  countries,  by  the  process 
of  making  new  nations  out  of  old  colonies, 
had  grown  in  number  In  the  United  Na- 
tions until  last  December  they  had  80  Gen- 
eral Assembly  votes  to  35  for  all  others- 
Communist  and  non-Communlst  alike. 
When  Indonesia  dropped  out  they  numbered 
79. 

For  years,  the  ideas  that  finally  came  out 
of  the  1964  Geneva  Conference  had  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  standing  U.N.  Economic  Conmilttee, 
where  they  had  no  force. 

The  Geneva  Conference  met  last  year  on 
a  one-shot  basis  to  deal  directly  with  the 
economic  problems  of  the  world,  chief  of 
which  Is  the  poverty  and  Imbalance  of  wealth 
in  most  of  the  "undeveloped"  countries,  who 
now  have  a  convenient  nickname  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  classic  East-West  di- 
vision in  the  U.N.  They  are  the  "Third 
World."  Most  of  them  are  In  or  near  the 
world's  tropical  belt. 

The  United  States,  which  has  poured  $130 
billion  Into  foreign  aid  and  development, 
went  to  Geneva  with  some  suggestions  for 
strengthening  the  economies  of  the  Third 
World,  and  a  willingness  to  give  reasonable 
assistance  to  .^ound  courses  of  action.  Many 
of  the  Third  World  countries  could  provide 
markets  for  growing  industries  by  forming 
regional  economic  blocs,  along  the  lines  of 
the  European  Common  Market.  As  individ- 
ual nations  they  tend  to  be  too  small  to 
provide  a  base  for  healthy  Industry.  But  re- 
gional markets  could  grow  and  attract  capi- 
tal for  new  industries  in  the  Third  World, 
if  Third  World  countries  would  abandon  the 
practice  of  seizing  and  nationalizing  Indus- 
tries. That  drives  capital  away,  as  does 
much  of  the  Socialist  planning  which  many 
of  the  Third  World  nations — particularly  the 
newer  ones — attempt.  The  United  States 
was  willing  to  work  with  the  other  industrial 
nations  to  phase  out  tariffs  and  restrictions 
on-  raw  materials  that  hurt  Third  World 
trade. 

But  the  mere  count  of  noses  at  Geneva 
put  a  stop  to  discussions  of  sound  growth 
In  the  Third  World  based  on  developing  true 
economic  strength.  At  Geneva,  the  Third 
World  countries  had  77  of  the  votes— a  large 
majority.  They  were  impatient  with  the 
slowness  of  real  growth  (it  took  300  years  to 
build  capitalist  United  States  out  of  forest 
land,  and  in  48  years  of  modern  effort,  from 
a  running  start,  the  Communist  Soviet  Un- 
ion Is  still  beset  with  unsolved  Industrial 
and  agricultural  problems).  The  Third 
World  nations  dominated  the  Conference  and 
spoke  of  little  except  guarantees  to  be  given 
them,  guarantees  which,  the  more  aggressive 
ones  said,  were  their  right. 

When  the  Conference  had  done  its  wort 
it  had  adopted  15  general  principles,  60  oth- 
er recommendations,  and  18  special  prin- 
ciples. On  most  of  the  propositions  there 
were  77  "yes"  votes,  while  the  Industrial 
nations.  Communist  and  non-Communlst 
alike,  either  voted  "no"  or  sat  on  their  hands. 
Newsmen  gave  the  majority  the  nickname 
"The  77  Club." 

As  these  words  are  written,  the  77  (now 
79)  are  waiting  for  the  hassle  over  Soviet 
dues  payments  In  the  U.N.  General  Assemmy 
to  come  to  an  end,  so  that  they  can  impie- 
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ment  the  Geneva  final  act  as  Official  United 
Nations  policy.  Meanwhile,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  already  created  a  permanent  55- 
natlon  U.N.  Board  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, 31  of  whose  members  are  Third  World 
nations.  This  was  done  on  December  30, 
1964,  by  acclamation  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly, without  calling  a  vote. 

Except  that  they  haven't  been  adopted  by 
the  industrial  nations,  none  of  the  details 
of  the  dream  we  started  off  with  here  Is 
fictional.  Brazil  has  asked  us  to  guarantee 
the  sale  of  250,000  autos,  suggesting  tariffs 
against  other  foreign  cars  and  cutbacks  In 
Detroit  as  methods.  Ghana  does  want  both 
the  chocolate  and  steel  Industries.  Tropical 
countries  want  the  plywood  and  synthetic 
rubber  business.  The  United  States  does 
not  oppose  these  industrial  desires  of  the 
"undeveloped"  nations — In  spite  of  possible 
competition — if  the  markets  are  developed 
along  with  the  Industries  on  an  economic 
basis.  It  Is  the  matter  of  artificially  trans- 
planting the  Industries  and  guaranteeing  the 
markets — in  what  the  third  world  countries 
call  "international  redistribution  of  labor," 
or  giving  them  what  exists  elsewhere — which 
seems  fantastic  to  the  U.N.  minority  which 
will  be  asked  to  do  the  giving  and  the  guar- 
anteeing. 

Here  are  some  other  Industrial  ambitions 
which  the  looming  U.N.  policy  will  call  for 
on  a  giveaway  and  guarantee  basis: 

Algeria  and  Tunisia  want  France  to  cut 
back  Its  wine  production  to  create  a  demand 
for  poorer-tasting,  higher-priced  Tunisian 
and  Algerian  wines.  Central  American 
countries,  with  their  bananas  and  other 
tropical  products,  should  have  guaranteed 
baby  food  industries.  Burma  eyes  alumi- 
num products,  canned  foods,  and  corn- 
flakes. Ceylon,  famous  for  tea,  wants  help 
in  manufacturing  and  selling  cement,  build- 
ing materials,  and  fertilizer. 

Pakistan  would  enter  the  world  market  In 
household  utensils,  footwear,  surgical  In- 
struments, chemicals,  sports  equipment. 
Colombia,  a  coffee  and  petroleiun  producer, 
wants  steel  mills,  chemical  plants,  textiles, 
and  paper  industries.  Chile,  which  exports 
copper,  tin.  and  wine,  wants  to  manufacture 
steel  and  copper  products  and  export  them 
along  with  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper. 

India,  already  a  semi-industrialized  na- 
tion, voted  with  the  others  at  Geneva  for 
the  protective  policies  which  should  be 
granted  them  by  the  Industrial  nations. 
India  wants  to  enlarge  along  such  lines  as 
metallurgical  products,  engineering  goods, 
electrical  appliances,  pharmaceutical  goods, 
diesel  engines,  electric  motors,  and  sewing 
machines.  Argentina,  with  its  beef  and 
hides,  wants  the  Geneva  policy  to  support  it 
in  world  trade  in  tractors,  auto  accessories, 
machine  tools,  refrigerators,  and  data  proc- 
essing equipment.  Mexico  also  wants  to  ex- 
port auto  accessories. 

The  Philippines  wants  to  export  more  ci- 
gars and  cigarettes  instead  of  raw  tobacco, 
and  Is  among  the  tropical  countries  that 
want  to  bid  for  world  markets  In  processed 
plywood,  veneer,  and  synthetic  rubber. 

Here  is  how  some  of  the  Geneva  proposals 
would  pay  for  factories  in  the  Third  World: 

1.  Developed  nations  would  pledge  1  per- 
cent of  their  national  Income  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  79  others. 

2.  Public  loans  should  be  made  with  inter- 
est at  not  more  than  3  percent.  Repayment 
of  such  loans  should  be  used  to  buy  goods 
from  xmdeveloped  nations. 

3.  Developed  nations  should  give  indus- 
trial equipment  to  the  others  on  credit,  re- 
payment to  be  made  In  goods  to  be  produced 
in  the  future. 

4.  A  United  Nations  capital  development 
fund  ahovild  help  finance  the  Industrializa- 


tion of  the  undeveloped  countries.  That 
fund  would  get  its  resources  from  voluntary 
contributions.  Who  would  voluriffeer  was 
left  blank. 

5.  The  existing  United  Nations  Special 
Fund  should  be  altered  in  purpose  so  as  to 
build  Industries  for  the  79,  and  It  should  be 
enlarged  for  that  purpose. 

6.  Long-term,  low-interest  bonds  should  be 
sold  in  the  world  market  to  build  factories 
for  the  79.  As  the  interest  rate  they  want 
would  be  too  low  to  attract  bond  buyers, 
the  developed  countries  should  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  special  low-Interest  rate 
and  the  prevailing  Interest  rate. 

It  Is  also  strongly  xorged  in  the  U.N.  that 
the  United  States  and  Russia  should  stop 
their  arms  race,  and  allocate  a  part  of  their 
former  defense  budgets  to  the  growth  of  the 
undeveloped  countries.  Ghana  has  said  that 
we  should  give  away  40  percent  of  our  de- 
fense budget,  others  are  more  modest.  These 
nations  do  not  suppose  for  a  minute  that  if 
It  were  that  simple  we  never  would  have 
had  such  a  defense  budget  In  the  first  place. 

Most  of  the  assumptions  in  the  Geneva 
report  are  quite  simple.  They  boil  down  to: 
(1)  Problem:  Miserable  economic  conditions 
in  the  world's  tropical  belt.  (2)  Solution: 
If  anyone  is  well  off,  let  him  share  what  he 
has.  (3)  Method:  Since  the  big  countries 
started  the  U.N.  and  say  they  support  it,  and 
since  the  Third  World  nations  now  have  79 
of  114  votes  in  the  U.N..  all  that  is  necessary 
Is  to  vote  the  solution  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Therefore,  whoever  doesn't  do  his 
part  to  carry  out  that  solution  doesn't  really 
believe  in  the  United  Nations. 

One  of  the  most  naive  assumptions  of 
the  77  club  at  Geneva  was  that  the  indus- 
trial nations  have  permanent,  unstoppable 
prosperity — undying  riches  which  depend  on 
no  laws  of  economics,  can  stand  any  strain, 
and  are  so  superfluous  that  they  and  the 
pillars  they  stand  on  can  be  given  away  or 
torn  down  without  even  counting  them.  It 
Is  a  "fundamental  principle,"  said  Hugh  L. 
Shearer,  Jamaica's  Minister  of  State,  that 
the  amount  and  terms  of  the  capital  pro- 
vided to  a  Third  World  country  should  be 
based  on  that  country's  need.  He  com- 
plained that,  at  Geneva,  the  delegates  of  the 
industrial  nations  did  not  make  precise 
commitments  to  meet  those  needs.  Such 
outspoken  assumptions  that  the  industrial 
nations'  delegates  to  Geneva  were  not 
answerable  to  their  governments,  and  could 
pledge  any  number  of  billions  which  the 
majority  asked  on  the  spot,  were  common- 
place at  Geneva. 

Foreign  Minister  Singh,  of  India,  said: 
"We  were  somewhat  disappointed  to  find 
that  our  colleagues  from  the  developed  coun- 
tries seemed  to  be  somewhat  unprepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  situation." 

Another  common  expression  was  that  a 
Third  World  nation  which  was  not  given  in- 
dustry and  guaranteed  markets  was  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  have  Industry  and 
trade  at  all.  Foreign  Minister  Kojo  Botslo, 
of  Ghana,  spoke  of  any  failures  to  be  given 
Industry  and  trade  on  Geneva  terms  as 
"depriving"  the  Third  World  of  the  "right  to 
earn  its  own  way."  Botsio  spoke  indignantly 
against  unreliable  dollar  foreign  aid,  and 
said  he'd  rather  have  "assured  prosperity  for 
all."     (As  who  wouldn't?) 

Mahmoud  Riad,  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  recognized  that  gifts 
of  industries  and  guaranteed  trade  are  for- 
eign aid,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  right.  "For- 
eign aid  in  both  financial  and  technical  fields 
Is  an  essential  element  for  the  developing 
countries,"  said  Rlad,"*  *  •  and  it  is  a  right 
to  which  developing  nations  are  entitled." 

When  the  Conference  ended,  the  Third 
World  looked  upon  Its  final  act  not  as  a  "com- 


promise" but  as  an  encouraging  "first  step." 
In  the  General  Assembly  this  winter  For- 
eign Minister  Mahgroub,  of  the  Sudan, 
thought  that  the  Greneva  demands  were 
hardly  enough:  "We  thought  that  It  was  the 
most  vital  gathering  of  men  in  this  latter 
part  of  the  20th  century.  But  we  expected 
much  more,"  he  said.  "•  •  •  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  were  mild  and 
watered  down  as  a  result  of  compromises." 

Expectations  run  high  today  that  once  the 
Geneva  report  is  U.N.  policy  the  industrial 
nations  will  be  on  the  defensive  until  they 
carry  out  its  recommendations. 

That  the  great  depression  happened  in 
recent  memory  to  the  industrial  nations, 
that  unemployment  Is  a  permanent  specter 
here,  that  our  buying  power  comes  from 
our  productive  power  rather  than  from 
a  bottomless  well  of  gold — these  all  seemed 
but  fairytales  at  Geneva.  That  we  have  one 
Appalachla  and  will  not  voluntarily  make 
more  of  them  by  willfully  cutting  back  in- 
dustries and  trade  and  employment  seemed 
to  occur  to  nobody.  Demands  that  we  guar- 
antee prosperity  to  others  were  not  once 
equated  with  our  inability  ever  to  guarantee 
it  to  ourselves,  but  only  to  work  for  It. 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  undeveloped  nations  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  world  problems.  Instead 
of  closing,  the  economic  gap  between  them 
and  the  industrial  nations  is  getting  wider. 
Not  more  than  half  of  their  people  are  em- 
ployed even  part  time.  Many  of  the  Third 
World  nations  are  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
world  price  fiuctuatlons  of  single  commod- 
ities on  which  their  livelihoods  depend — 
such  as  copper,  bananas,  coffee.  The  aver- 
age weekly  income  of  an  employed  worker  In 
India  is  $6,  and  India  is  far  ahead  of  many 
of  the  other  countries — where  It  can  take 
months  to  earn  that  much.  In  some  of  the 
countries  95  percent  of  the  population  is 
Illiterate.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery, 
their  populations  are  booming.  There  are 
no  easy  answers.  The  great  tragedy  of 
Geneva  is  that  the  nations  that  most  des- 
perately need  solutions  have  chosen  the 
worst  possible  answer  of  all.  They  said,  in 
so  many  words.  It  isn't  o\ir  problem,  it's 
yours." 

INDEPENDENCE  OP  CROATIA 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday, April  10  marked  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  independence  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Croatia.  Croatia,  since  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  has  been  a  part  of  the 
then  newly  created  Yugoslavia,  and  to- 
day its  F>eople  are  captives  of  the  brand 
of  communism  imposed  by  Yugoslavia's 
Dictator  Tito. 

Throughout  the  United  States  leaders 
of  Croatian  patriotic,  fraternal,  and  civic 
groups  are  working  zealously  to  maintain 
the  traditions  and  heritage  of  their  peo- 
ple and  cooperate  with  the  peoples  of 
other  captive  lands  in  the  common  effort 
to  restore  freedom  to  all  those  nations 
now  captives  of  commimism. 
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The  people  of  Croatia  have  a  long  and 
honorable  history  and  have  steadfastly 
maintained  their  great  national  tradi- 
tions. Even  though  they  do  not  receive 
proper  attention  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  Government  leaders,  the 
American  public  remembers  the  coura- 
geous leadership  in  their  struggle  for 
postwar  freedom  which  was  provided  by 
Aloysius  Cardinal  Stepinac.  world  re- 
nowned as  a  heroic  opponent  of  atheis- 
tic communism.  Cardinal  Stepinac,  who 
died  on  February  10,  1960,  was  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  our  time  and  a  symbol 
of  the  suffering  which  champions  of  re- 
ligious freedom  have  endured  under 
Communist  tyranny. 

We  must  maintain  the  struggle  for 
freedom  for  which  Cardinal  Stepinac 
was  such  a  great  inspiration  until  the 
day  when  the  Croatians  and  other  cap- 
tive peoples  throw  off  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism. 

INCOME  TAX  PROBLEM 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  be  criticized  for  its  empty  gesture 
of  interest  in  taxpayers  who  find  them- 
selves facing  additional  income  tax  pay- 
ments on  April  15.  The  Treasuiy  De- 
partment has  opposed  all  emergency  ac- 
tion which  would  have  lessened  the  bur- 
den imposed  on  many  taxpayers  who  now 
face  unexpected  increases  in  the  Federal 
income  tax  which  falls  due  this  week. 

The  troublesome  tax  problems  which 
at  the  moment  affect  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers were  clearly  foreseen  a  year  ago,  yet 
for  political  purposes  the  administra- 
tion went  ahead  with  its  scheme  to  un- 
derwithhold  taxes  from  wage  earners  in 
order  to  give  them  an  artificial  feeling 
of  benefit  during  the  1964  political  cam- 
paign. The  underwithholding  of  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  i§now  resulting  in  re- 
duced income  tax  reiunds  and  increased 
additional  taxes  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  individuals  and  families  fac- 
ing present  tax  problems.  A  single  per- 
son earning  $5,200  a  year  with  standard 
deductions  will  be  required  to  pay  $48.50 
more  this  year  than  he  would  have  under 
withholding  rates  applicable  under  the 
previous  tax  law.  A  married  couple  with 
standard  deductions  earning  $7,800 
would,  instead  of  receiving  a  $11.20  re- 
fund, be  required  to  pay  an  additional 
$56.  A  married  couple  earning  $13,000 
annually,  with  two  dependents  and 
standard  deductions,  will  be  required  to 
pay  an  additional  $104. 


It  is  tragic  that  administration  offi- 
cials have  deliberately  misled  and  mis- 
informed the  public,  but  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  income  tax  filing  date,  this 
intentional  fraud  has  been  thoroughly 
uncovered. 


FARM  LABOR  CRISIS  IN  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  competent  farm  labor  since  the 
expiration  of  Public  Law  78  is  expected 
to  be  extremely  critical  in  the  cucumber 
pickle  producing  areas  of  the  country. 
Michigan  is  a  leading  State  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pickles.  22.800  acres  having 
been  harvested  in  my  State  in  1964. 

It  is  predicted  that  25  percent  of  the 
Michigan  pickle  acreage  will  not  be  plant- 
ed in  1965,  because  growers  see  a  short- 
age of  necessary  harvest  labor.  The 
National  Pickle  Growers  Association  re- 
ports that  even  with  the  reduced  produc- 
tion, 20,000  harvest  workers  will  be  need- 
ed this  summer  in  the  Michigan  pickle 
harvest  alone. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Security 
commission  is  undertaking  a  program  of 
recruitment  to  replace  13,000  Mexican 
nationals  formerly  employed  in  Michigan 
crops,  seeking  every  possible  domestic 
farmworker. 

The  National  Pickle  Growers  Associa- 
tion, by  letter  of  April  8,  1965,  has  in- 
formed its  membership  and  the  Michi- 
gan Members  of  the  House  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Labor  for  the  importation  of  500 
farmworkers  from  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
flown  from  San  Juan  to  Detroit  about 
July  20  for  8  weeks. 

This  information  is  heartening  evi- 
dence the  Secretary  will  permit  the  im- 
portation of  offshore  farm  labor  where 
the  need  can  be  shown. 


THE  RAYBURN  OFFICE  BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hechler).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 


Appropriations  for  several  years  past,  I 
had  some  special  responsibility  in  respect 
to  recommending  funds  for  construction 
of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
No  other  public  building  within  memory 
has  had  so  much  erroneous  and  extrava- 
gant criticism  publicly  and  repeatedly 
directed  at  it.  As  I  have  often  said,  I 
have  always  tried  to  fully  develop  as 
many  of  the  facts  as  seemed  pertinent 
and  practicable  about  this  great,  and 
greatly  needed,  building,  both  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  hearings  and  here  on 
the  floor.  But  the  appalling  misstate- 
ments and  unwarranted  inferences  about 
many  facets  of  the  project  continued  in 
floodtide.  In  an  effort  to  set  the  record 
in  some  better  focus,  I  asked  the  Oflace  of 
the  Architect  some  months  ago  to  com- 
pile a  wide  assortment  of  inaccurate, 
misleading,  and  unfair  statements  and 
charges  and  put  alongside  of  them  the 
facts  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner. 
I  introduced  an  extensive 'compilation 
in  that  connection  here  on  the  floor  on 
March  11  of  this  year.  It  appears  on 
pages  4810-4815  of  the  Record,  and  I 
once  again  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  looking  for  facts  about 
the  project. 

At  the  time,  I  also  asked  that  an  exten- 
sive compilation  be  made  of  change  or- 
ders issued  under  the  three  major  con- 
tracts involved  in  getting  the  building 
ready.  There  has  been  some  criticism 
in  this  connection.  I  have  now  gotten 
these  compilations  and  in  keeping  with 
our  desire  to  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  make  the  facts  available,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  lists  compiled  in  the  Office 
of  the  Architect,  who  is  the  contracting 
officer  under  the  law. 

I  have  not  examined  into  each  and 
every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  entries  at 
great  depth  to  form  an  opinion  as  tp  the 
correctness  or  reasonableness  ofCfeach. 
I  am  not  an  engineer  or  an  architect  and 
therefore  not  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  technicalities.  It  would 
be  nothing  short  of  amazing  in  a  project 
of  this  size  and  duration  if  not  one  mis- 
take was  made.  And  it  would  be  beyond 
all  reason  to  expect  no  criticism  of  at 
least  some  aspect  of  the  project. 

Suffice  to  say  at  the  moment  that  a 
complete  and  independent  audit  of  all 
phases  of  the  project  is  now  in  progress 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  due  time.  I  am  con- 
fident the  audit  will  disclose  the  facts  as 
they  are. 

The  compilations  follow : 

Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Washivgton,  D.C.,  April  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  Some  time  ago  you 
asked  me  for  a  listing  of  the  significant 
change  orders,  showing  the  scope  of  ana 
reason  for  each  such  order  issued  under  tne 
three  major  contracts  let  in  connection  witn 
the  foundations,  structural  steel,  and  con- 
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struction   and    equipment   of   the   Rayburn  in  each  statement  a  summary  showing  the  the  report  prepared,  as  far  as  possible,   In 

House  Office  Building.  original  contract  price,   the  amount  of  the  readily  understood,  nontechnical  language. 

Such  a  listing  under  each  of  the   three  change  orders,  and  the  total  contract  price.         With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

contracts  has  now  been  prepared  in  the  form  There  has  been  some  delay  in  furnishing                 Sincerely, 

we  discussed  and  is  enclosed   herewith  for  you  this  information  because  of  the  numer-                                       J.  George  Stewaet, 

your  information.     There  is  also  embodied  ous  details  involved  and  your  desire  to  have                                    Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Raybubn  House  Office  Building 

MARCH  1965 

rontraef;  For  excavation,  excavation  bracing  system  foundation  piles,  pile  caps,       Oripinal  contract  price $6,666,000.00 

and  otliiT  items  for  the  foundations.  Total  amount  of  change  orders -.- - — 2, 164,004.02 

Contractor:  McCloskcy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    (Lowest  of  13  bidders.)  .      »      •                                                                                   a  son  nn*  no 

Bidding:  Open  competitive  bids.  Total  contract  price. — — - 8,830,004.02 

Date  of  contract:  Mays,  1958. 

Breakdown  of  change  orders 


Date  ordered 


Dec.  30, 1958 


.\ug.  22. 1958 


Nov.  13. 19.''i8 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


6(a). 


>>(h). 


Dec.  10,1958 


Oct.  22.1958 


6(c). 


Description 


Amount 


Scope:  Revised  bearing  piles  from  thin  shell 
type  to  heavy  wall  tyix.-. 

Reason:  Fre<iuoncy  of  pile  failures  in 
early  i^eriod  of  driving  due  to  subsurface 
obstructions  resulted  in  abnormal  ((uan- 
tity  of  rejects  for  which  replacement  at 
Oovemment  expense  was  refjuire'l. 
Economics  and  necessity  to  minimize 
work  progress  delays  dictated  need  for 
heavy  wall  piles. 
Scoi>e:  Pile  cap  changes  due  to  relocated 
replacements  for  rejected  i)iles. 

Reason:  Each  pile  failure  <lue  to  .sub- 
surface obstructions  recjuircd  a  replace- 
ment pile  and  a  rearrangement  of  i)ile 
pattern  with  a  relative  redesign  of  the 
pile  cup. 
Scope:  Modification  of  foundation  design  to 
add  shear  walls,  expansion  joints,  heavy 
concrete  lugs,  imd  thickening  of  certain 
pile  caps. 

Reason:  Foundations  designed  and 
contract  let  therefore  before  completion 
of  de.'iign  of  sui)erstructurc,  in  order  to 
exix'dite  overall  eonii'letion  of  project. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  procedure 
would  permit  the  excavation  and  foun- 
dation work  to  begin  2^2  years  earlier 
than  would  have  been  possible  if  such 
work  had  l)een  deferred  until  final 
■  building  design  was  completed. 

When  the  superstructure  design  was 
nearing  completion,  it  was  fotuid  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  foundations  in  the 
west  half  of  the  building  site,  to  accom- 
modate load  pressures  and  revised  ex- 
pansion stresses.    The  best  way  to  over- 
come this  problem  was  to  add  weight  to 
the  foundations.    The  additional  weight 
couUl  have  been  added  to  the  super- 
structure contract  yet  to  be  advertised, 
but  this  would  have  a«ed  valuable  space. 
It  wa,s  accordingly  determined  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  (lovemment  to  add 
the  weight  in  t  he  foundations  as  a  change 
order  to  the  foundation  contract. 
Scope:  Addition  of  construction  keys,  dow- 
els, and  reinforcing  steel  for  shear  walls 
that  were  ad(ied  liy  foundation  modifica- 
tion  descrilwd  in  (1(1)). 

Reason:  Covered  in  6(b). 
Scope:  Revised  anchor  bolt  requirements... 
Reason:  Final  design  of  structural 
steel  framing  re(4uired  revision  of  anchor 
bolt  arrangement  for  approximately  320 
columns,  resulting  in  additional  bolts 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
numerous  original  bolts. 


$108,47^30 


167,930.61 


1,262,552.94 


27, 213. 91 


14,366.04 


Date  ordered 


Feb.  25,1959 


Jan.      7,1859 
July     7, 1959 

Mar.  28. 1960 


Feb.  27.1961 


Dec.  29,1961 


Nov.    8,1960 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


12(a)..- 


12(b).... 


12(e).... 


Description 


16. 


19.- 


20. 


24.. 


Various. 


Scope:  Revised  anchor  frame  in  block  N 
requiring  installation  of  piers  and  .struts 
for  columns  under  the  subway  terminal, 
and  corrections  to  certain  pile  cutoff  ele- 
vations in  blocks  A,  F,  J,  and  K. 

Reason:  Layout  and  location  of  sub- 
way terminal  not  complete  when  foun- 
dation plans  were  released  to  bidders. 
The  need  for  piers  and  struts  was  recog- 
nized.   It   was   to   the    Government's 
advantage  to  hold  this  feature  for  issue 
later  as  a  supplement  rather  than  delay 
the  release  of  foundation  plans. 
Scope:  Addition  of  construction  keys,  dow- 
els, and  reinforcing  steel  for  shear  walls  that 
were  added  by  foundation  mwlification. 
Reason:  Sameasfi(b;. 
Scope:  Modification  of  bracing  frames  29-5 
and   29-5a.    60  tons   of  structural   steel 
added. 

Reason:  Original  design  provided  for 
cantilevering  of  the  soldier  beams.    Ex- 
cavation slope  problems  made  this  im- 
practical, so  heavy  rakers  were  added. 
Scope:  I'rovide  and  o^ierate  a  well-point  sys- 
tem consisting  of  so  well-points.  650  feet  of 
header  pipe.  2  pumiB,  and  miscellaneous 
components. 

Reason:  Xecessity  to  lower  the  water 
table  to  2  feet  Ix-low  tlie  bottom  of  the 
lugs  in  the  west  half  to  projx^rly  drain 
that  area  to  avoid  damage  to  tiie  load 
bearing  properties  of  the  soil. 
ScoiK-:  Anchors  for  chilled  water  lines  with- 
in the  chilled  water  tunnel. 

Reason:  To  avoid  damage  to  Unes  be- 
cau.se  of  movement  of  the  tunnel  result- 
ing from  eartli  movement  behind  the 
excavation  slope. 
Scope:  Transferring  various  items  of  work 
from   foundation  contract  to  the  super- 
structure contract. 

Rea-=on:  Facilitate  closing  out  the  foun- 
dation contract  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
more  practical  work  sequence.    (Super- 
structure contract  was  adjusted  for  the 
same  amount.) 
Scope:  Modifications  in  design  directed  un- 
der eleven  <11)  supplements  relative  to 
deeper  pile  caps,  change  in  pile  cluster  ar- 
langemenis,  additional  temporary  sheet 
piling,  added  dowels  for  shear  walls,  etc., 
which  caused  certain  delays  in  work  prog- 
ress and  intenupted  the  work  sequence. 
The  contractor  claimed  .$473,870.  ThLs  was 
reduced  to  $305,000  after  analysis  and  ne- 
gotiation. 

Reason:  Disruption  in  sequence  of 
pile  dri\ing  causedby  access  inferences — 
relates  primarily  to  necessity  of  cribbing 
up  for  movement  of  80-ton  pile-driving 
crane. 
Thirty-three  (33)  change  order  items,  each 
for  relatively  minor  amounts. 

Total  amount  of  chiuige  orders 


Amount 


$101,451.05 


10.468.02 


24. 027. 81 


83,839.64 


20, 088.  00 


(-13,500.00) 


305,000.00 


52, 091. 70 


1  2, 164, 001. 02 


'  Excludes  claim  of  contractor  in  amount  of  $W6,000,  disallowed  by  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  appealed  by  contractor  pursuant  to  contract  provisions,  and  now  befor* 
Board  of  Appeals  for  settlement. 


CXI- 


-493 
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Contract:  Forfuniishingdelivery  and  erection  of  the  structural  steel  for  the  Rayburn  Original  contract  price - $6,907,500.00 

House  Office  Building.  Total  amount  of  change  orders  (net) 301,150.77 

Contractor:  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.    (Lowest  of  4  bidders.)  ~ — 

Bidding:  Open  competitive  bids.  Total  contract  price. - - --    7,208,650.77 

Date  of  contract:  July  9,  1958. 

Breakdown  of  change  orders 


Date  ordered 


Oct.  16,1958 
Nov.  13, 1958 
Nov.  14, 1958 


May   20,1960 


Do. 
Do. 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


3(b) 
and 
(c) 


6(a). 
10... 


Description 


Scope:  General  changes  of  structural  changes 
on  garage  levels. 

Reason:  Structural  changes  effected  by 
finalization  of  architectural  plans. 
Scope:  Suspension  of  work   from    May  20, 
1960,  to  July  19.  1960. 

Reason:  Erection  of  structural  steel 
for  the  east  half  of  the  l)uilding  had  to  be 
deferred  due  to  fact  thjjt  foundation  work 
being  done  by  anoth^  contractor  was 
not  completed. 
Scope:  Suspension  of  work  from  July  20, 
1960,  to  Sept.  19, 1960. 

Reason:  Same  as  preceding  item. 
Scope:  Payment  of  interest  on  retained  per- 
centage and  on  steel  manufactured  and 
shipped  or  stored  (during  suspension  pe- 
riod*. 

Reason :  Due  to  delay  in  completion  of 
the  foundation  contract ,  work  under  the 
structural  steel  contract  was  ordered  sus- 
iiended  for  nearly  7  months.  Under  the 
latter  contract  no  payments  were  per- 
missible for  steel  not  actually  erected. 
Since  the  contractor  had  manufactured 
and  stored  large  quantities  ofsteel  which 
he  could  not  erect  due  to  the  suspension 
order  and  for  which  he  could  not  be  paid 
until  erection,  he  claimed  tv percent  in- 
terest on  payments  withheld. under  the 
equitable  adjustment  provisions  of  arti- 


Amount 


(-$38,395.07) 
39.250.00 

34, 193. 78 
44, 493. 93 


Date  ordered 


May  20,  1960 


Do. 


Dec.    9, 1960 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


Description 


10. 


U. 


20. 


Various. 


cle  2-19  of  the  contract.  After  the  Gen- 
eral .\ccounting  OfDee  determined  that 
we  were  liable  in  principle,  the  percent- 
age of  interest  was  negotiated  down  to 
less  than  the  prime  bank  rate,  namely 
from  the  claimed  6  to  3i^  percent. 
Scope:  Suspension  of  work  from  Sept.  20, 

1960,  to  Dec.  9,  1960. 

Reason:  Same  as  change  order  No.  5 
above. 
Scope:  .Additional  expense  to  the  contractor 

resulting  from  an  order  of  the  Government 

to  perform  work  in  a  different  sequence 

than  required  by  the  contract. 

Reason:  In  order  to  conclude  work 
suspension  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
improve  building  completion  date,  the 
structural  steel  work  contractor  was 
directed  to  commence  work  in  the  east 
half  while  same  was  still  occupied  by  the 
foundations  contractor.  The  additional 
expense  to  the  Government  w.is  less 
thiUi  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
required  to  continue  suspension  of  work 
as  noted  in  the  preceding  change  orders 
for  an  additional  8  months,  and  addi- 
tionally, improved  the  building  com- 
pletion date. 
Twenty-six  (26)  change  order  items  each  for 

relatively  minor  amounts. 

Total  amount  of  change  orders 


Amount 


$52,869.61 


113,080.00 


55,658.52 


301,150.77 


APRIL  1965 


Contract:   For  construction  of  the  superstructure  for  the  Rayburn  House  Office 

Buildirtg. 
Contractor:  McCloskey  <t  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    (Lowest  of  7  bidders.) 
Bidding:  Open  competitive  bids. 
Date  of  contract:  March  10,  1960. 

Original  contract  price $50,793,000.00 

Net  cost  of  additions,  changes,  etc.,  covered  l)y  change  orders  issued 
to  date.  Prices  are  final,  firm  amounts  except  in  the  2  cases  noted 
in  attached  breakdown 13,831,258.73 


Estimated  cost  of  additions,  changes,  etc.,  ordered  or  estimated  to  be 
ordered,  on  w'hich  prices  have  not  been  agreed  upon  finally 


$.s75,741.'27 


Total  estimated  cost  under  this  contract s  55,  .500, 000. 00 

1  Breakdown  of  change  orders  is.sued  to  date  is  attached. 

-  Space  amounting  to  about  5  percent  of  the  gross  floor  area  for  rooms  was  left  unde- 
veloped for  expansion  purposes.  The  cost  of  completing  these  areas  will  depend  on 
future  determination  of  the  use  of  such  areas.  No  reserve  is  in^clurlcd  in  the  above 
estimates  for  finishing  tliese  undeveloped  areas. 


Rayburn  House  Office  Building  Superstructure  Contract 
Change  orders  issued  to  date 


MARCH  1965 


Date  ordered 


Sept.    8,1960 


Aug.    4,1960 


Oct.     3, 1960 


Apr.  27,1961 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


2(a). 


Feb.    3,1961 


4(a)..... 

6(a)(1).. 
(2) 

12(a).... 


12(b)..., 


Description 


Scope:  Change  from  zinc-coated  to  lead- 
coated  copper  flashing  for  walls  and 
spandrels. 

Reason:  Unfavorable  reports  on  zinc- 
coated  flashing  relative  to  brittlcness, 
cracking  and  rotting. 
Scope:  Change    4    freight   elevators    with 
6,000-pound  capacity  to  freight-passenger 
elevators  with  9.000-pound  capacity. 

Reason:  To  provide  for  more  expedi- 
tious and  safe  evacuation  of  building  in 
event  of  fire  or  other  emergencies. 
Scope:  Add  reference  shelves  to  2,873  filing 
cabinets. 

Reason:  To    provide    more   efficient 
facihties  for  filing  ($20,865.74). 
Scope:  Cut  stone  as  necessary  and  add  6,900 
square  feet  of  lead-coated  flashing  at  ter- 
race exterior  walls. 

Reason:  To  provide  a  more  positive 
method  of  preventing  seepage  through 
the  walls  into  the  building  ($14,849.74). 
Scope:  Revised  control  and  signal  systems 
for  the  16  passenger-type  elevators.    In- 
volved changes  to  the  indicator  panels, 
call   system,   and  supervisory  operating 
controls. 

Reason:  To  provide  flexibility  of  con- 
trol and  operation  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  elevators  under  all  demand  situa- 
tions. 
Scope:  Provides  lighting  In  the  28  elevator 
shafts. 

Reason:  To  promote  safety  and  facili- 
tate repair  work  within  shafts. 


Amount 


$34, 037. 00 


51,501.34 


35, 717. 48 


Date  ordered 


Apr.  24,1961 


Feb.  21,1961 


Dec.  29,1961 


37, 124. 00 


28, 159. 00 


Aug.    8,1961 


Mar.    1,1961 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


13. 


16(a).... 


18. 


35(b). 


36(c)..- 


Description 


Scope:  Provide   dielectric   type   insulating 
material  at  all  flanged  junctions  of  non- 
ferrous  to  ferrous  elements  throughout  the 
domestic  water  and  fountain  systems. 
Reason:  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
galvanic  action. 
Scope:  Add  sound  isolation  pads  and  flexible 
bus  duct  connections  to  16  transformers. 
Reason:  To  prevent  transmission  of 
power  hum  and  vibration  to  any  part  of 
the  building. 
Scope:  Transferring  various  items  of  work 
from  the  foundation  contract  to  the  super- 
structure contract. 

Reason:  Facilitate    closing    out    the 
foundation  contract  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide a  more  practical  work  sequence. 
(Foundation  contract  was  credited  for 
the  same  amount  of  money.) 
Scope:  Relocation  of  certain  telephone  and 
Western  Union  conduits  from  subbiise- 
ment  to  3d  garage  level. 

Reason:   Conflict  of  the  mechanical 
and  electrical  work  above  the  ceilings  in 
corridor  DI9  and  lobby  D17. 
Scope:  Relocation  of  telephone  feeder  con- 
duits in  blocks  L  and  B  from  the  subbase- 
ment  to  3d  garage  ceiling  with  additional 
junction  boxes  and  conduit. 

Reason:  Conflict  between  mechanical 
and  electrical  worte. 


Amount 


.$23,820.00 


14,279.00 


13,500.00 


14,786.00 


11,961.00 
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Date  ordered 


May  3,1961 


Jan.     5, 1962 


.tug.  19,1960 


Nov.  29, 1960 


m.  11.1961 


Mar.  27, 1961 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


44(b). 


49. 


May  17, 1962 
Oct.  18,1960 

Dec.  27,1960 

Dec.    1,1961 

Apr.  26,1962 
Aug.  31, 1962 


Do. 


!<0T.   6,1962 
'"He  30,1961 


50(a).... 


50(b).-. 


52. 


53. 


54(a). 


60. 


61. 


64. 


79. 


81(a)..-- 


81(b)- 


93- 


94. 


Description 


Scope:  Substitute  industry-standard  inte- 
gral trim  for  stainless  steel  trim  specified, 
around  electrical  boxes  and  panels. 

Reason:  Integral  trim  is  built  in  fac- 
tory as  a  part  of  box  or  panel.     Consid- 
ered more  satisfactory  and  cheaper  than 
specified  stainless  steel  trim,  the  latter 
tending    to    promote    halrUne    cracks 
around  boxes  and  panels. 
Scope:  Revise  metal  lath  for  ceilings  from 
black  to  galvanized  and  lath  tie  wire  from 
galvanized  to  monel. 

Reason:  Corps  of  Engineers  research 
on  ceihng  failures  in  various  areas  re- 
vealed that  failure  of  the  black  metal 
lath  was  caused  by  corrosive  reaction 
between    the    plaster    and    the    lath, 
triggered  by  the  hmnidity  existing  in  the 
area    above    saspended    ceiUng.    This 
revision  circumvents  such  possibility. 
Scope:  Change  floor  elevations  in  2d  and  3d 
garage  level  by  adding  lJ4-inch  thickness 
to  structural  slabs. 

Reason:  To    provide    contractor   re- 
quired additional  space  in  concrete  floor 
slab   for   installation   of  conduits   and 
reinforcing  steel. 
Scope:  Install   waterstops  at  construction 
joints  in  garage  level  areas. 

Reason:  To  provide  a  positive  method 
to  prevent  leaks  through  the  construc- 
tion joints  to  the  floor  below,  which 
could  occur  under  the  contract  design. 
Scope:  Changes  in  the  keying  and  locks  in 
the  building. 

Rea.son:  Building  superintendent  re- 
quested that  the  locks  for  similar  spaces 
be  keyed  alike— minimize  problem  of 
access  to  various  locations  for  mainte- 
nance purposes. 
Scope:  Added  1  adjustable  shelf  and  3  letter- 
size  files  fitted  into  the  lower  section  of 
each  safe. 

Reason:    Originally   to   be   provided 

under  furniture  contract  but  substantial 

savings  were  realized  by  incorporating 

accessories  at  time  of  manufacture  of 

safes. 

Scope:  Constructing    temporary    platform 

at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Rayburn 

House  Office  Bldg. 

Reason:  To  permit  cornerstone  laying. 

Scope:  Installed  copper  waterstops  in  keyed 

construction  joints  at  slab  openings  for 

temporary  raker  posts,  diagonal  bracing, 

etc.,  in  garage  levels. 

Reason:  To  provide  for  prevention  of 
leaks  through  the  joints. 
Scope:  Relocating  reinforcing  bars  adjacent 
to  the  steel  beams  in  the  floor  framing  of 
the  2d  garage  level. 

Reason:    Interference  between  these 
bars  and  the  electric   conduits   neces- 
sitated their  relocation. 
Scope:  Changes  in  space  F-177  to  construct 
1  private  office,  2  general  offices,  a  toilet 
and  storage  room  and  changes  and  addi- 
tions in  the  post  office  area. 

Reason:    Necessary    subdivision    of 
space  provided  by  contract.    Post  office 
changes  requested  by  the  postmaster. 
Scope:    Revision   of  existing  Tiller   Creek 
sewer  manhole  in  Independence  Ave. 
Reason:  Due  to  the  rerouting  of  the 
20-inch  sewer  from  manhole  No.  14  re- 
sulting from  subway  revision. 
Scope:  Run  two  4-inch  conduits  for  telephone 
service  from  wire  closet  in  subbasement  to 
manhole  at  1st  St.  and  Independence  Ave. 
Reason:  Requested  l)y  the  telephone 
company  to  enable  them  to  place  new 
cable  to  serve  Botanic  Gardens  to  facili- 
tate abandoning  of  the  cable  run  in  Inde- 
pendence Ave.  from  South  Capitol  St. 
to  1st  St.  when  the  conduit  work  for  the 
Rayburn  Bldg.  was  completed. 
Scope:  Run  two  4-inch  conduits  from  the 
telephone  vault  in  the  basement  to  pick 
up  the  two  4-inch  conduits  that  are  to  be 
place(l  in  the  west  subway  tunnel. 

Reason:  Requested  by  telephone 
company  to  provide  alternate  emergency 
service  if  regular  service  run  should  fail. 

Total  of  81  (a)  and  (b) 

Scope:  Separate  ceiling  plaster  from  plaster 
cornices  in  Member's  office  and  reception 
room,  all  congressional  suites. 

Reason:  To  provide  sound  isolation. 
Scope:  Provide  additional  structural  steel 
supports  under  transformer  room  No.  3. 
Reason:  To  provide  additional  sup- 
port for  larger  transformers  in  this  room. 


Amount 


(-)$21,756.00 


19, 361. 24 


120, 661. 00 


143, 135. 00 


13, 131. 00 


24,  in.  00 


10, 600. 00 
64, 404. 00 

44, 498.  00 

34.630.00 

22, 748. 00 


19, 624. 00 
11,452.00 


14, 768. 00 


Date  ordered 


Sept.  12, 1962 


Jan.     4, 1963 


Apr.   13,1962 


May    3.1963 


Jan.    17,1964 


Do- 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


108- 


114(c). 


118- 


120. 


Jan.    31,1962 


Do- 


Apr.  11,1962 


May   10,1963 


Jan.    17,1964 


Dec.  14,1961 


124. 


127. 


128. 


130. 


134. 


140. 


141. 


142.— 


Jan.    17,1964 


146. 


Description 


Scope:  Revise  the  legislative  call  system 
from  5-signal  units  to  7-signal  units. 
Reason:  To  conform  to  system  ap- 
proved for  Capitol  and  recommended 
for  future  installation  in  all  House  and 
Senate  Office  Bldgs.  (develoi)ed  after 
award  of  contract). 
Scope:  Installation    of    fire-rated    flssm-ed 
mineral  tile  on  ceilings  in  all  areas  which 
will  contain  movable  steel  partitions  In 
lieu  of  type  specified. 

Reason:  To  provide  maximum  sound 
absorption  and  fire  resistance  rating. 
Scope:  Revisions  to  subway  terminal  in- 
volving  structural,   electrical,   and   me- 
chanical changes. 

Reason:  To  provide  for  proper  angle  of 
approach  of  the  subway  from  the  Capi- 
tol, which  was  designed  after  Raybimi 
House  Office  Bldg.  was  under  construc- 
tion. 
Scope:  Provide  and  install  in  each  Member's 
private  office,  a  clock  with  audible  and 
visual  legislative  call  signals. 

Rea.son:  As  directed,  no  clocks  were 
provided  in  original  contract  for  these 
rooms.    Upon  reconsideration.  Commis- 
sion directed  that  clocks  be  installed. 
Scope:    Provide    operational    maintenance 
service  from  Jan.  21  through  Mar.  31. 1964. 
Reason:  To  provide  essential  service  in 
areas  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg., 
occupied  by  the  Government. 
Scope:     Provide    operation    maintenance 
service  from  Mar.  25  through  Apr.  30, 1964. 
Reason:  To  provide  essential  service  In 
areas  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg., 
occupied  by  the  Government. 
Scope:  Provide' health  facilities  for  Congress- 
women. 

Reason:  No  such  facilities  were  in- 
cluded In  the  original  contract.    Addi- 
tion of  such  facilities  considered  and 
approved    by    House    Office    Building 
Commission  after  award  of  contract. 
Scope:  Install  gymnasium  annex  containing 
swimming  pool,  locker  rooms,  showers  and 
related  facilities  and  including  an  elevator 
for  connecting  the  annex  with  the  gym- 
nasium 2  floors  above. 

Reason:  No  such  facilities  were  in- 
cluded in  original  contract.  Addition 
thereof  considered  and  approved  by 
House  Office  Building  Commission, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  attending 
physician. 

{Note:  This  is  no<  a  final,  agreed  upon 
cost,  but  the  cost  cannot  exceed  this 
amount.  Under  this  arrangement, 
payments  to  contractor  are  based  on  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  figure  shown, 
pending  final  determination  of  cost.) 
Scope:  Install  complete  cafeteria  facihties  in 
Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 

Reason:  Only  certain  roughing-ln  for 
cafeteria  and  dining  facilities  included  in 
original  contract.  Addition  of  such 
facilities  considered  and  approved  by 
House  Office  Building  Commission. 

Scope:  Furnish  and  place  topsoil 

Reason:  Originally  planned  to  be  a 

separate  contract,  but  later  determined 

that  for  reasons  of  economy  and  to  prc>- 

vide  better  coordinated  work  schedule, 

a  supplement  to  the  Rayburn  House 

Office  Bldg.  contractor  was  in  order. 

Scope:  ^Provide    operational    maintenance 

service  from  Apr.  22, 1964,  through  May  31, 

1964. 

Reason:  To  provide  essential  service 

in  areas  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office 

Bldg.,  occupied  by  the  Government. 

Scope:    Revisions    to   steam    branch    and 

water  main  connections  and  structural 

changes  pertinent  thereto  in  pedestrian 

tunnels  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Reason:  To  provide  necessary  service 
from   trunk   lines   to   Longworth   and 
Rayburn  House  Office  Bldgs.    not  in- 
cluded   in   contract.     Arrangement    of 
these  utilities  could  not  be  determined 
until  after  design  of  pedestrian  tunnels. 
Scope:    Provide    operational   maintenance 
service  from  May  20,  1964,  through  June 
30,  1964. 

Reason:  To  provide  essential  service  in 
areas  of  the  Rayburn  House  Oflice 
Bldg.,  occupied  by  the  Government. 


Amount 


$96, 650.  00 


14,244.00 


83,924.00 


70, 951. 00 


57, 618. 00 


32, 99L  00 


144, 676. 00 


V512,g54.00 


880,000.00 


111,886.00 


38,483.00 


83,778.00 


34,857.00 
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I  Number 
Date  ordered         of 
;  elianpe 
order 


Description 


Jan.    17.1964     U7 


July  2-J.  19W  I  148. 


Jlilf    13.196:     149 


Amount 


Jan.    17,1964 


150. 


Do 1  151.... 


Nov.    >.  1963 


153.- 


Jan.    17.1964     155 


Scope:  Provide  ovierational  maintenance 
service  from  June  17,  1964,  through  July 
31,  1964. 

Reikson:  To  provide  essential  service 

in  are;is  of  tlie  Raylnirn  Ilous»»  Ollice 

Bide,  occupied  by  the  I'lOvernniont. 

Scope:  install  telephone  outk't.s.   electrical 

receptacles,  buzzers,  lUid  pushbuttons  in 

UK)  .Members'  suites. 

Re;\son:  Necessary  to  provide  tele- 
phone, electrical  outlets.  ;uid  conuuuui- 
cations  retiuirements.  not  possible  to 
include  in  contract  inasmuch  ;»s  basis  for 
arnuipement  was  dependent  on  furni- 
ture layouts. 
Scoix»:  lU'locate  20-inch  diameter  sewer  on 
Independence  Ave. 

Ke.ison:    Insufficient    covcntpe    over 
new  subway  to  allow  for  sewer  to  W' 
located  as  shown  on  the  contract  draw- 
ings.   Subwav  design  had  not  l*en  de- 
veloped at  the  time  the  supx-rstructurc 
contract  WLislet. 
Scop«>:    Provide    o;ierational    maintenance 
si'rvice  from  July  22,  1964,  through  Aug. 
31   1964 

Reason:  To  provide  essential  service 
in  areas  of  the   Rayburn  House  Office 
Wdp.,  (Kcupied  by  the  tiovernim-nt. 
Scope:    Provide    operational    maintenance 
servii-e  from  .\ug.  19,  1964,  through  St'pt. 
30, 1964.  .        .     . 

Reason  To  provide  essential  service  m 
area?    of   the    Rayburn    House    Office 
Uldg.,  occupied  by  the  Cioverninent. 
Scope:  Provide  temporary  operational  main- 
tenance service  required  to  supply  steam 
and  condensate  service  to  the   Botanic 
Garden  from  Oct.  JS,  1963.  to  Jan.  Jl,  19t!4. 
Rc:won:  The  Botanic  (Jardi-n  reiiuired 
said  service  on  a  24-hour.  7-(iay-per-week 
basis  until  such  time  as  permanent  fa- 
cilities Ijcing  installed  under  the  super-' 
structure  contract  were  completed  and 
accepted  bv  the  Government. 
Scope:    Provide    operational    maintenance 
service  from  Sept.  16,  1964,  tlirough  Oct. 
31   1964. 

Reason:  To  provide  essential  service 
in  areas  of  tlie  Rayburn  House  Office 
Bldg.,  occupied  by  the  Government. 


$43, 830. 00 


79, 709. 00 


51.031.00 


Date  ordered 


.\ug.    6,1963 


39.  746. 00 


37.S2-2.00 


14,381.00 


Feb.     4, 1964 


Number 

of 

change 

order 


156. 


160. 


Description 


Amount 


Mar.  15.1962 


Jan.    17,1964 


52, 12U.  00 


.Mar. 


1963 


164(a)... 


171. 


Various . 


Scope:  Subdivision  of  approximately  37,000 
square  feet  of  floor  area  on  the  basement 
level  by  means  of  installation  of  movable 
steel  partitions,  and  changes  in  electrical 
lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  air  con- 
ditioning. 

Reason:  To  provide  office  facilities  for 
special  and  subcommittees  previously 
housed  in  the  I'.eorge  Washington  Inn 
which  w;us  scheduled  for  demolition. 

(Xnte:  This  is  nol  a  final,  agreed  upon 
cost,  but  the  cost  C'lnnnt  fxcctl  Ihit 
amount.  I'nder  this  arrangement,  pay- 
ments to  contractor  are  b:ised  on  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  ligure  shown, 
pending  final  determination  of  cost). 
Scope:  Kurnisli  96  clocks,  20  electronic 
receivers  and  12  movements. 

Re.i.<on:  F.x|H>riena'  with  electronic 
clock  and  lecislative  call  systems  in  the 
Capitol  ami  New  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
indicated  that  availal>ility  of  replaee- 
iiiiiit  parts  woul'l  lie  an  essential  rcipiire- 
iiient  as  soon  as  the  systems  in  the  Ray- 
burn Bldg.  were  put  into  oiieration. 
Scope:  Installation  of  13.7S0  lincLir  feet  of 
plaster  stoix^. 

Re;ison:  Considered  tiesirable  to  sepa- 
rate  pUviter   coated   walls  of  concrete, 
brick,  or  cinder  lilock  when  one  type 
abuts  another,  to  minhiiize  iwssibility 
of  shrinkage  cracks. 
Scojx':    Provide    oixTational    maintenance 
service  from  Oct.  21  through  Nov.  31),  1964. 
Reason:  To  provide  essential  service 
in  areas  of  the   Rayburn   House  Office 
Bldg..  occupied  liy  "the  (ioveruineiit. 
Scope:  Provide  field  office  facilities  for  I  lie 
.Architect  of  the  Capitol's  administrative, 
engineering,    and    inspection    i)ersonnel 
within  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 
This  involved  installation  of  partitions  and 
floor  covering  and  clianges  in  electrical 
lighting,    heating,    ventilating,    and    air 
conditioning. 

Reason:  Field    office    facilities    were 
previouslv  housed  at  301  South  Capitol 
St.;  building  was  scheduled  for  demoli- 
tion. 
Total  of  249  relatively  minor  change  orders 
Lssued  to  date,  averaging  $1,346  each  tall 
clianpe  orders  of  $10,000  or  more  ILsted  in 
detail  hereinbefore'. 

Total  change  orders  issued  to  date — 


$88,801.00 


14,095.00 


14,002.00 


Gl,6O2.00 


4S,72S.OO 


336. 324. «: 


3.h31,25S.73 


Note  No.  l.— .\11  amounts  shown  in  this  report  except 
156  as  noted,  are  arm  and  final  figures. 


change  orders  Nos.  130  and 


Note  No  •' —The  appannt  overlapping  of  the  dates  of  maintenanceservice  furnished 
bv  the  contractor  during  inutial  occupancy  is  due  to  trade  practice  w  ith  respect  to  pay- 
ro'l!  i*riods  and  does  not  represent  actual  dual  payment  or  overlapping. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  when  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  will  be  submitted? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  final  phases  of  the  contract 
with  the  prime  contractor  are  now  un- 
den^-ay.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  the 
work  the  Comptroller  General  will  be 
in  a  postion  to  finalize  the  audit.  That 
may  be  another  30  or  60  days.  We  hope 
it  will  not  be  too  long. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


NATIONAL   BOARD   FOR   THE    PRO- 
MOTION OF  RIFLE  PRACTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
regret  that  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  program  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice — a 
U.S.  Army  organization — has  been  char- 
acterized on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  be- 


ing used  to  subsidize  extremist  organiza- 
tions and  as  a  tool  for  the  promotion  of 
private  armies.  In  a  similar  vein  it  has 
been  stated  that  funds  for  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice are  used  through  the  National  Rifle 
Association  for  the  benefit  of  private  gun 
clubs.  These  simply  are  not  statements 
of  fact. 

This  program  has  been  a  part  of  our 
Nation's  Defense  Establishment  since 
1903.  There  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  a  belief  that  the  funds  of  this  or- 
ganization are  being  misused  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  Minutemen 
or  other  organizations  of  like  nature.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  any  of  our  col- 
leagues may  have  been  so  completely 
misinformed  on  these  matters.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  ,believe  that 
the  highly  worthwhile  program  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifie  Practice  has  been  subverted  to  the 
ends  of  extremist  organizations.  I  con- 
sider it  most  unfair  to  suggest  that  a 
patriotic,  public  service  organization, 
such  as  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  has  in  some  manner  been  hood- 
winked into  alining  itself  with  various 


vague  extremist  organizations,  again 
with  complete  lack  of  evidence  that  this 
is  true. 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice  includes  representatives 
from  the  Armed  Forces,  the  National 
Guard,  and  other  reserve  components^ 
Selective  Service,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, and  the  country  at  large.  The 
Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship  is  the 
Department  of  the  Army  agency  set  up 
to  carry  out  the  Board  programs,  using 
annual  Federal  appropi'iations.  For  the 
past  few  years,  this  appropriation  has 
been  a  half -million  dollars,  probably  the 
smallest  designated  item  in  our  defense 
budget. 

Because  the  National  Rifle  Association 
can  screen  and  certify  membership  to 
the  Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship, 
the  Army  issues  military-type  aiins  and 
ammunition  to  clubs  on  a  loan  basis,  sells 
surplus  arms  to  individuals,  and  recog- 
nizes skill  in  marksmanship  througn 
qualification  awards  and  competitions^ 
Much  of  the  work  in  administering  sucn 
a  vast  program  is  done  by  volunteers  in 
thousands  of  local  clubs  all  over  tne 
country.  Revenue  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus arms  which  might  otherwise  have 
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been  designated  and  sold  as  scrap  metal 
has  been  returned  to  the  U.S.  Ti'easury 
in  greater  amounts  than  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  Board's 
program. 

The  National  Board  is  not  intended  to 
subsidize  shooting  as  a  sport.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  marksmanship 
among  citizens  as  a  part  of  this  country's 
national  defense  ability.  The  principal 
mission  of  the  National  Board  is  to  pro- 
mote marksmanship  training  with  mili- 
tary weapons  for  civilians  who  are  not 
participants  in  other  training  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
primary  emphasis  of  this  program  is  di- 
rected toward  our  youth  who  are  eligible 
or  who  are  soon  to  be  eligible  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  More  than  half 
of  the  5,660  clubs  enrolled  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Marksmanship  are  of 
the  junior  variety,  working  principally 
through  colleges  and  schools.  Well  over 
half  of  the  413,371  participants  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Board  are  within 
the  draft  age  limitations. 

Because  of  activities  of  Minutemen 
and  similar  organizations — with  which 
the  National  Rifle  Association  has  no 
contact  whatever — accusations  have  been 
made  that  the  National  Rifle  Association 
is  associated  with  irresponsible  organi- 
zations advocating  the  forming  of  pri- 
vate armies  and  guerrilla  forces.  By  re- 
porting that  these  groups  mentioned  the 
NRA  name,  an  attempt  is  thus  made  to 
bolster  these  accusations,  I  reject  such 
accusations  as  being  totally  unfounded 
in  fact  as  well  as  completely  foreign  to 
the  tenets  and  purposes  for  which  the 
NRA  stands. 

The  purposes  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, as  provided  in  its  constitution 
and  bylaws,  are  to  educate  and  train 
citizens  of  good  repute  in  the  safe  and 
efficient  handling  of  fireanns;  to  foster 
a  knowledge  of  small  arms  and  the  abil- 
ity to  use  them  among  members  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  all  other  citizens  who  would 
be  subject  to  service  in  the  event  of  war; 
to  promote  social  welfare  and  public 
safety,  law  and  order,  and  national 
defense. 

The  NRA  vehemently  disavows  any 
connection  with,  or  tacit  approval  of,  any 
club  or  individual  which  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  duly  constituted  govern- 
ment authority,  subversive  activities  di- 
rected at  any  government,  or  the  estab- 
lishment or  maintenance  of  private 
armies  or  group  violence. 

The  attempts  to  associate  either  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice  or  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion with  any  such  organization  or  indi- 
vidual are  most  regrettable  and  must  be 
considered  unfounded. 


TRIBUTE    TO    A   LEADER    OF    CON- 
GRESS, HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
jDious  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  desire  to  join  with  other  Members  of 
this  body  in  felicitating  and  congratulat- 
ing our  genial  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Hon.  Albert  Thomas,  on  his  birthday  an- 
niversary today. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve  for  many  years  with  Al- 
bert Thomas  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. He  is  my  chairaian  on  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Agencies  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 

He  is  a  chaiiTnan  who  exemplifies  the 
highest  qualities  of  leadership  in  the 
Congress. 

This  is  the  28th  birthday  anniversary 
that  Albert  Thomas  has  observed  in  the 
House  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 
Each  of  these  anniversaries  marks  the 
forging  of  another  strong  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  esteem  and  affection  that 
binds  us  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Throughout  this  time.  Chairman 
Thomas  has  made  devotion  to  duty  and 
exceptional  competence  in  performance 
the  hallmarks  of  his  service.  He  is  one 
of  the  hardest  working,  ablest,  and  most 
influential  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Every  day  of  Congress  is  a  full  day  for 
Congressman  Albert  Thomas.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures. 

This  young-of-heart  veteran  of  the 
House  has  won  our  abiding  regard  as  a 
dependable,  generous,  and  understanding 
friend  while  earning  our  profound  re- 
spect and  admiration  as  a  legislator.  He 
has  set  for  all  of  us  a  truly  inspiring  ex- 
ample through  his  untiring  work  for  the 
wise  conservation  and  development  of 
our  country's  resources. 

We  take  enduring  pride  in  his  record 
of  great  service  to  his  district,  his  State, 
and  our  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  I  express  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  when  I  say  that  we  wish  for 
Al  Thomas  continued  good  health,  and 
many,  many  more  happy  birthday  an- 
niversaries as  a  Member  of  the  House. 


RETIREMENT  OP  MAJ.   GEN.  PRES- 
COTT  M.  SPICER 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1965,  Maj.  Gen.  Prescott  M. 


Spicer  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
after  more  than  31  years  of  service. 
Prior  to  his  retirement.  General  Spicer 
served  as  the  commander  of  Lackland 
Military  Training  Center,  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex. 

General  Spicer  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  In  1934 
he  entered  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  where  he  graduated  and  wels 
commissioned  in  1938.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  applied 
and  qualified  for  flying  training.  He 
completed  his  flying  training  in  August 
1939  at  Randolph  and  Kelly  Fields,  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  Air  Corps  where  he  sei-ved  as  an  in- 
structor pilot  at  Kelly  Field. 

During  World  War  11,  General  Spicer 
was  transferred  to  North  Africa  to  assist 
in  training  Free  French  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. When  the  Mediterranean  Tacti- 
cal Air  Force  was  formed,  General  Spicer 
assumed  the  position  of  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Plans.  He  moved  with  the  com- 
bat zone  from  North  Africa  to  the  Tu- 
nisian area,  to  central  Italy,  then  on  to 
Corsica,  to  central  France,  and  to  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

General  Spicer  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  mid-1945  and  assumed  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Office  of  Program  Monitoring 
which  was  later  reestabhshed  as  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  Comptroller  Office. 
He  entered  the  Harvard  Business  School 
and  was  gi-aduated  in  1950  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  administration. 

In  1950  General  Spicer  returned  to  the 
Pentagon  with  an  assignment  to  the  As- 
sistant for  Programing,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations.  In  1954  he  was 
accepted  for  an  assignment  to  the  Air 
War  College  class  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Ala.,  graduating  in  1954.  He  then 
went  to  Korea  as  commander  of  the  67th 
Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing.  He  re- 
mained with  the  wing  as  it  moved  back 
to  Itami  Air  Force  Base,  Japan,  until 
1956  when  he  was  assigned  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  in  Head- 
quarters Western  Air  Defense  Force  at 
Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  July  of 
1958  he  was  assigned  as  commander  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Air  Defense  Sector  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  General 
Spicer  was  reassigned  to  the  Pentagon 
in  June  of  1960  where  he  became  Direc- 
tor of  Programs,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

On  May  4,  1963,  General  Spicer  as- 
sumed command  of  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In  addition  to 
his  outstanding  military  career,  General 
Spicer  was  active  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
San  AntoQio.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
education,  military  affairs,  and  high- 
way subcommittee  of  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  was  also  an  active  supporter  of  the 
San  Antonio  fiesta  and  served  on  the 
board  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. In  addition,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  board,  Alamo  Area  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  and  in 
1964  served  as  chairman  of  the  first  and 
highly  successful  Combined  Federal 
Service  Campaign. 
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Among  his  many  decorations  for  dis- 
tinguished and  gallant  service  are  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Air  Medal,  and  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal.  General  Spicer  has 
distinguished  himself  during  his  brilliant 
and  outstanding  military  career  and  we 
of  this  Nation  are  indeed  grateful. 


WILL  1965  REPEAT  1931? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
wonderful  country  of  ours,  a  free  and 
democratic  society,  dissent  and  the  lib- 
erty and  willingness  to  think  freely  are 
both  desirable  and  needed.  Though  we 
may  be  secure  in  our  faith  in  the  spokes- 
men for  our  Government,  it  is  wise  to 
take  heed  of  the  counsel  of  the  wise, 
even  though  it  may  differ. 

In  the  current  issue,  the  Reporter 
magazine,  for  April  8,  contains  a  most 
Interesting  and  sobering  article  written 
by  a  distinguished  and  internationally 
known  intellectual. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in- 
to the  Record  at  this  point  the  following 

WitL  1965  Repeat  1931? 
(By  Robert  Triffln) 

President  Johnson,  in  his  February  10  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  balance  of  payments 
and  our  gold  position,  agreed  in  effect  with 
President  de  Gaulle  that  the  international 
monetary  system  of  the  1920's  "brought  us  all 
to  disaster  in  the  early  1930'8."  The  area  of 
agreement  unfortunately  stops  there. 

President  de  Gaulle  is  convinced  that  the 
system  that  failed  us  then  was  a  so-called 
gold-exchange  or  key-currencies  standard, 
very  similar  to  the  present  one,  except  that 
the  dollar  has  now  replaced  sterling  in  the 
driver's  seat  of  the  old  key-currency  tandem. 
He  fears  that  the  new  system  will  lead  us  to 
a  similar  collapse,  and  wants  it  to  undergo 
drastic  siargery  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  have 
no  such  fears.  To  them,  what  failed  in  1931 
was  not  the  gold-exchange  standard  but  the 
gold  standard,  which  they  think  is  precisely 
what  De  Gaulle  wishes  to  restore.  We 
should,  instead,  said  the  President,  "build  on 
the  system  we  now  have,  a  system  which  has 
served  the  world  well  during  the  past  20 
years." 

YES? 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  our  own  Treasury,  the  facts  hardly  bear 
out  Its  interpretation  of  the  1931  monetary 
collapse.  What  collapsed  then  was  not  the 
pure  gold  standard  of  the  pre-1914  era  but 
the  gold-exchange  standard  which  De  Gaulle 
feels  is  doomed  to  a  similar  fate  tomorrow. 
In  the  late  1920's.  dollar  and  primarily  ster- 
ling holdings  made  up  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total  monetary  reserves  of  countries 
other  than  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  inability  of  Britain  to 
convert  into  gold — or  dollars — the  large  ster- 
ling balances  accumulated  by  foreign  cen- 
tral banks,  particularly  the  Bank  of  France, 
that  triggered  the  1931  collapse  of  the  world 
monetary  system.  Today,  sterling  and  pri- 
marily dollar  holdings  account  for  more  than 
two-fifths  of  other  countries*  monetary  re- 
serves, and  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
their  increases  over  the  last  7  years.    There 


can  be  no  doubt  that  any  massive  demands 
for  repayment  of  the  huge  dollar  and  ster- 
ling balances  held  today  by  central  banks 
(about  $23  billion)  would  put  a  dangerous 
strain  on  United  States  and  British  gold 
reserves  ( now  about  $17  billion) .  The  British 
net  reserves  have  long  been  in  the  red,  while 
the  U.S.  net  reserves  have  dropped  precipi- 
tately from  $16  billion  at  the  end  of  1957  to 
less  than  $300  million  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
If  we  also  deducted — as  the  Department  of 
Commerce  does — our  short-term  liabilities  to 
private  dollar  holders  abroad,  our  liquid  lia- 
bilities would  exceed  our  liquid  assets  by 
more  than  $12  billion. 

The  parallelism  between  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  Britain  in  the  after- 
math of  the  First  World  War  and  in  the 
United  States  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second 
does  not  end  there.  It  extends  to  the  im- 
pact of  capital  flight  from  the  Continent 
upon  the  pattern  of  exchange  rates,  and  to 
the  impact  of  the  consequent  underevalua- 
tion  of  European  currencies  upon  economic 
activity.  Booming  conditions  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  late  1920's  contrasted  with  un- 
employment and  stagnation  in  Britain. 
When  Continental  currencies  were  final- 
ly stabilized,  refugee  capital  moved  back  from 
London  to  the  Continent,  causing  a  heavy 
and  persistent  drain  on  Britain's  slender 
monetary  reserves. 

The  attempt  to  slow  down  the  exodus  of 
capital  through  high  interest  rates  conflicted 
with  the  desire  to  revive  economic  activity 
through  low  interest  rates.  The  Bank  of 
England  had  to  plead  with  the  continental 
central  banks  to  refrain  from  converting  into 
gold  their  increasing  amounts  of  sterling  re- 
serves. The  gold  delegation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  still  deadlocked  in  its  mara- 
thon debate  about  the  gold  shortage  when 
French  demands  for  sterling  repayments — in- 
spired by  political  motives  as  well  as  by  long- 
entrenched  monetary  traditions  and  con- 
servatism— finally  unleashed  a  run  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  devaluation  of 
sterling  and  a  worldwide  collapse  of  the 
gold-exchange  standard. 

Substitute  the  United  States  for  Britain, 
the  "liquidity  shortage"  for  the  "gold  short- 
age." and  the  "Group  of  10"  for  the  "gold 
delegation"  in  the  above  account,  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions  about  what  may  hap- 
pen tomorrow  if  the  present  deadlock  be- 
tween the  French — and  other  continentals — 
and  the  Angle-Saxons  continues  much  longer 
to  frustrate  agreement  on  international 
monetary  reform. 

NO? 

There  are,  however,  some  major  differences 
between  the  present  situation  and  that  of 
1931.  First  of  all,  the  world  economy  Is  in 
far  better  shape  today  than  it  was  then, 
and  the  overall  economic  and  financial  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  far  stronger  than 
that  of  Britain  in  1931.  Our  current  account 
surpluses,  i.e.,  the  excess  of  our  exports  over 
our  Imports  of  merchandise  and  services, 
reached  a  record  high  last  year  of  $7  billion, 
and  even  more  If  we  take  into  account  the 
more  than  $1.5  billion  of  unrepatrlated  earn- 
ings on  our  foreign  investments.  Our  losses 
of  monetary  reserves  are  entirely  due  to  capi- 
tal exports  and  are  far  more  than  balanced 
by  growing  and  highly  profitable  long-term 
investments.  Our  net  foreign  worth  even 
increased  by  more  than  $10  billion — from 
$42.2  billion  to  $52.3  billion — during  the  4 
years  1960-63.  We  may  become  illiquid,  but 
we  are  more  and  more  solvent. 

Second,  and  very  important,  world  politi- 
cal and  financial  leaders  are  now  keenly 
aware  of  the  disaster  that  any  repetition  of 
1931  could  entail  for  the  international  mone- 
tary and  economic  order  of  the  West.  Since 
the  Second  World  War  they  have  developed 
deeply  ingrained  habits  of  cooperation  and 
laid  the  foundations,  at  least,  of  the  mone- 
tary institutions  and  policies  that  should 
enable  them   to  organize   a  durable  Inter- 


national monetary  system  adapted  to  the 
realities  of  the  financial,  economic,  and  po- 
litical  interdependence  of  their  theoretically 
sovereign  countries. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Group  of  10  have, 
moreover,  already  developed  a  large  degree 
of  consensus  on  the  defects  of  the  present 
system  and  on  the  alternative  solutions 
available  for  its  consolidation.  The  reports 
of  both  the  Group  of  10  (France,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Swe- 
den, United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States)  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  are  unanimous  in  their  re- 
jection of  flexible  rates  and  of  any  change 
in  the  price  of  gold.  They  also  recognize 
that  neither  gold  production,  future  U.S. 
deficits,  the  multiplication  of  reserve  cur- 
rencies, the  present  IMF  credit  facilities,  nor 
bilateral  swap-standby  agreements  such  as 
those  negotiated  by  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Robert  V.  Roosa  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  meet  all  liquidity  needs 
in  the  future.  Steps  are  required,  and  have 
been  taken  already,  to  "provide  a  basis  for 
multilateral  surveillance  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  liquidity  creation";  and  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer,  managing  director  of  IMF,  af- 
firmed in  a  recent  speech  the  "emerging  con- 
sensus among  the  international  community 
that  the  creation  of  international  liquidity, 
like  the  creation  of  domestic  liquidity, 
should  become  a  matter  of  deliberate  deci- 
sion." 

Finally,  a  study  group  on  the  creation  of 
reserve  assets  has  been  established  "to  in- 
vestigate the  problems  raised  by  the  creation 
and  use  of  *  *  *  some  additional  kind  of 
reserve  asset,  *  •  •  the  possible  forms  it 
might  take  and  the  institutional  aspects  as- 
sociated with  it." 

MAYBE 

Nine-tenths  of  the  road  toward  agreed  in- 
ternational monetary  reform  has  thus  been 
covered  already,  but  the  Group  of  10  has 
nevertheless  been  bogged  down  now  for 
months  in  a  deep  conflict  between  the  two 
key-currency  countries,  on  the  one  hand— 
the  United  States  and  Britain— and  the  major 
reserve  holders  of  the  Continent — particu- 
larly the  French — on  the  other. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  see  a  potential  short- 
age of  liquidity  as  the  main  or  only  defect 
of  the  present  system  and  argue  for  the 
creation  of  new  reserve  assets  supplementary 
to  rather  than  substituting  for  gold,  dollars. 
and  sterling. 

The  continentals  deny  the  existence  of 
any  proximate  liquidity  shortage  and  stress 
instead  the  haphazardness,  inequity,  and 
vulnerability  of  a  system  in  which  the  bulk 
of  world  reserve  increases — three -fourths  or 
more  in  recent  years — depends  on  the  un- 
predictable size  of  U.S.  payments  deficits 
and  on  the  precarious  wUlingness  of  foreign 
central  banks  to  flnance  them  through  the 
accumiilation  and  retention  of  short-term 
dollar  holdings  as  part  and  parcel  of  their 
international  monetary  reserves. 

President  de  Gaulle's  remarks  of  Febru- 
ary 4  have  been  widely  Interpreted  as  a  caU 
for  a  retvu-n  to  a  pure  gold  standard,  elun- 
inating  the  defects  that  he  denounced,  but 
placing  the  growth  of  world  reserves  at  tne 
mercy  of  equally  unpredictable  fluctuations 
in  Western  gold  production,  in  private  hoarfl- 
ing,  and  in  Soviet  gold  sales  to  the  wesi. 
Private  purchases  of  gold  have  risen  in  re- 
cent years  from  about  $500  miUion  a  year  m 
1950-57  to  about  $1.2  billion  In  1964,  ana 
Soviet  gold  sales  have  accounted  for  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  annual  increases  i" 
the  Western  World's  gold  reserves. 

This  interpretation  of  De  Gaulle's  views, 
however,  hardly  Jibes  with  his  lengthy  argu; 
ment  In  favor  of  a  "carefully  concerted 
organization  of  international  credit"  wltni 
the  framework  of  the  International  Monetaiy 
Fund,  the  Group  of  10,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community.    Nor  does  it  conform 
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with  French  proposals  put  forward  in  the 
Group  of  10  negotiations  for  the  creation 
of  a  "composite  reserve  unit" — CRU — based 
on  a  constellation  of  all  the  major  world  cur- 
rencies, to  replace  the  two  national  key  cur- 
rencies, sterling  and  the  dollar,  used  as  in- 
ternational reserves  in  the  present  unor- 
ganized gold  exchange  standard. 

His  speech  should  rather  be  viewed,  in  my 
opinion,  as  an  Indication  of  his  growing  im- 
patience with  the  slow  pace  of  the  Group  of 
10  discussions,  and  with  the  exorbitant  privi- 
lege conferred  on  the  dollar- — far  more  than 
on  the  pound — by  the  present  system.  By 
their  automatic  underwriting  of  dollar  defl- 
cits,  the  foreign  central  banks  are  in  effect 
called  upon  to  finance  U.S.  policies  in  which 
their  governments  have  no  voice  and  to  which 
they  may  be  fundamentally  opposed.  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  objects  to  the  financing  by 
the  Bank  of  France  of  what  he  calls  the  ex- 
propriation of  French  firms  by  our  growing 
direct  investments  and  participation,  of  our 
aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  of  our  economic  and 
military  intervention  in  Africa,  southeast 
Asia,  etc.  We  may  prefer  our  policies  to  his, 
but  can  v.e  realistically  expect— -or  force — 
him  to  help  finance  them  Indefinitely? 

If  the  present  deadlock  is  not  broken,  we 
shall  face  a  major  crisis  at  the  expiration, 
2  or  3  months  from  now.  of  the  emer- 
gency measures  taken  to  halt  the  sterling 
crisis  last  November.  A  collapse  of  the  pound 
might  well  usher  in  this  year,  as  it  did  in 
1931.  a  long  period  of  international  monetary 
chaos.  The  'day  of  reckoning"  foreseen  by 
Lord  Cromer,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  is  more 
likely  to  be  postponed  again  for  a  while,  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  growing  restrictions  and 
controls  the  seeds  of  which  have  already  been 
planted  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Britain.  Thus,  the  "voluntary"  restraints 
on  American  investments  abroad,  suggested 
in  President  Johnson's  balance-of-payments 
message  to  Congress,  will  probably  have  to 
be  bolstered  by  more  and  more  policing  and 
"mandatory"  restrictions  if  they  are  to  be 
effective  for  more  than  a  few  months. 

They  may  then  succeed,  even  beyond  pres- 
ent expectations,  in  eliminating  our  so-called 
overall  deficit,  as  measured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  namely,  the  arithmetical 
sum  of  our  gold  losses,  and  of  current  in- 
creases of  short-term  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  But  even  a  perfect  overall 
balance  might  not  protect  us  against  heavy 
gold  losses  if  foreign  dollar  holders  should 
begin  to  feel  that  the  dollar  is  no  longer  the 
safest  and  most  liquid  depository  for  their 
working  balances  and  short-term  funds  and 
hence  decide  to  shift  their  holdings  to  other 
currencies  or  into  gold.  The  cashing  in  of 
previously  acquired  short-term  dollar  hold- 
ings abroad — now  totaling  about  $11  billion 
in  private  hands  and  more  than  $15  billion 
in  foreign  central  banks — might  entail  mas- 
sive gold  losses,  even  though  fully  offset  in 
our  overall  balance  by  equivalent  reductions 
of  our  short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners. 

WHY  GAMBLE? 

If  the  present  debate  could  be  rescued 
from  the  po^jifcal  and  emotional  morass  into 
which  it  is  Ww  sinking,  the  broad  outline 
of  a  sensible  solution  would  at  once  become 
apparent.  Mr.  Schweitzer  has  urged  that 
"The  creation  of  international  liquidity 
should  become  a  matter  of  deliberate  de- 
cision," rather  than  be  left  to  the  hazards 
of  gold  production.  Soviet  gold  sales,  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficits,  and  specula- 
tion about  future  changes  in  the  gold  price 
and  dollar  and  sterling  exchange  rates. 
Thus,  the  French  and  other  European  dollar 
aolders  should  agree  to  protect  the  present 
'evel  of  world  liquidity  against  wanton  and 
iinfeasible  conversions  into  gold  metal  of 
the  huge  outstanding  dollar  and  sterling  bal- 
ances inherited  from  long  years  of  past 
Junctioning  of  the  gold-exchange  standard. 
These  balances  should  be  transformed  into 


IMF  deposits  or  reserve  certificates,  carrying 
appropriate  exchange-rate  guarantees  and 
remaining  fully  usable  for  the  settlement  of 
all  international  imbalances. 

The  Americans  and  the  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  recognize  that  they  are 
facing  the  end  of  an  era  in  which  they  alone 
could  finance  their  deficits  through  the  will- 
ing or  reluctant  accumulation  of  dollar  and 
sterling  holdings  by  foreign  central  banks. 
Their  future  deficits,  like  those  of  all  other 
countries,  should  be  paid  in  cash,  i.e., 
through  transfers  of  gold  or  IMF  deposits  to 
their  creditors.  Such  deficits  could  also  be 
paid  in  the  new  type  of  reserve  assets  pro- 
posed by  the  Group  of  10,  which  would  be 
deliberately  created  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  growth  of  world  reserves 
to  the  legitimate,  noninfiationary  require- 
ments of  an  expanding  world  economy.  Un- 
like the  functioning  of  the  two  key  curren- 
cies— the  dollar  and  sterling — which  rather 
haphazardly  served  this  purpose  in  the  past, 
both  the  creation  of  such  reserve  assets  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  should  be  the 
result  of  concerted  decisions  by  the  world 
community — through  the  IMF — or  the  ma- 
jor reserve  holders. 

Differences  of  views  still  exist  concerning 
the  appropriate  forum  for  such  decisions. 
•Should  the  management  of  these  funds  be 
concentrated  in  the  IMF,  for  instance,  as 
generally  favored  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  in 
the  Group  of  10  itself,  as  favored  by  the 
French  and  most  continental  countries?  I 
would  favor  a  more  decentralized  approach 
as  the  most  appropriate  solution  of  what  is 
essentially  a  confiict  over  relative  voting 
rights  and  infiuence  in  these  two  organiza- 
tions. Such  conflicts  could  In  large  part  be 
eliminated  if  due  account  were  taken  of  the 
emergence  of  new  regional  economic  and 
monetary  unions — such  as  the  European 
Economic  Community — and  if  the  creation 
and  the  management  of  the  new  reserve  as- 
sets were  divided  between  them  and  the 
IMF. 

This  problem,  however,  could  be  left  to 
leisurely  negotiations  if  the  present  level  of 
world  liquidity  coxild  be  protected  against 
sudden  and  massive  contraction  by  an  early 
agreement  on  the  proposals  outlined  above 
with  regard  to  outstanding  dollar  and  ster- 
ling balances.  The  10  have,  indeed,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  rapid  increase  of  such 
balances  over  the  last  7  years  has  created 
ample  levels  of  liquidity  and  made  further 
increases  unnecessary  for  some  time. 

ANSWERING  THE  TREASTTRY 

The  Treasury's  main  objection  to  this  view- 
point is  that  it  would  deprive  us  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  we  have  flnanced  our 
deficits  through  dollar  accumulation  by  for- 
eign central  banks.  We  too  might  now  have 
to  pay  gold  for  our  future  deficits.  Morality 
and  equity  aside,  there  are  three  answers  to 
this  objection. 

The  first  Is  that,  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  faced  with  further  demands  for  gold 
conversion  of  dollar  holdings  accumulated 
abroad  in  the  past  than  to  benefit  from  con- 
tinuing accumulation  of  dollar  balances  by 
foreign  central   banks. 

The  second  is  that  our  gold  reserves — If 
protected  against  further  conversion  of  out- 
standing dollar  balances — are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  reasonable  deficits,  and  could 
be  supplemented.  In  case  of  need,  by  our 
drawing  rights  on  the  IMF,  now  amounting 
to  nearly  $5  billion  and  to  be  further  In- 
creased by  the  forthcoming  rise  of  IMF 
quotas,  and  by  our  probable  participation  In 
the  use  of  the  new  reserve  assets  to  be  created 
In  the  future. 

The  third  answer — and,  I  think,  the  most 
important — is  that  the  agreement  suggested 
above  to  provide  protection  against  further 
raids  on  gold  would  eliminate  the  major 
cause  of  our  deficits  of  recent  years.  I.e.,  the 


totally  abnormal  swing  of  short-term  capital 
movements  from  net  Inflows — characteristic 
of  a  major  world  money  center — of  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  In  the  early  IQSO's  and  $1  billion 
a  year  in  the  late  1950's — to  net  outflows  of 
$1.7  billion  to  more  than  $2  billion  a  year 
In  1960,  1961.  1962,  and  1964.  This  swing 
began  in  1960  with  the  sharp  Increase  In  gold 
prices  in  London  and  Is  undoubtedly  due 
largely  to  nunors  about  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar  that  have  been  engendered  by  our 
growing  short-term   indebtedness   abroad. 

Funds  have  been  moved  out  of  the  dollar 
into  foreign  currencies,  notably  deutsche 
marks,  and  also  Into  gold  and  real  assets 
abroad.  Speculative  positions  in  gold,  how- 
ever, would  be  highly  vulnerable  to  any 
agreement  which  clearly  removed  any  pros- 
pect of  an  official  change  in  gold  prices  and 
which  enabled  central  banks  to  regain  full 
control  of  the  market  by  using  the  proposed 
new  type  of  reserve  asset  as  a  supplement — 
or  even  an  alternative — to  future  gold  ac- 
cumulation. 

We  might  then  see  a  massive  unloading  of 
gold  by  speculators  who  have  accumulated 
enormous  hoards  of  the  metal  over  many 
years  past.  The  size  of  such  gold  sales  might 
be  expected  to  run  into  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars, if  we  reflect  that  private  gold  purchases 
have  risen  since  1960  by  $500  to  $600  million 
each  year  over  previous  levels  that  already 
embodied  large  and  sustained  speculative 
purchases. 

Substantial  dollar  inflows  would  then  re- 
place, once  again,  the  abnormal  outflows  that 
are  at  the  origin  of  most  of  our  deflclts  and 
reserve  losses  of  the  last  5  years.  Together 
with  the  other  measiires  already  taken  to 
improve  our  balance  of  pajTnents,  this  should 
suffice  to  bring  us  Into  equilibrium  and  pos- 
sibly even  into  substantial  surpluses  In  ovu" 
international  accounts.  While  removing  the 
remaining  tax  provisions  that  dlscoxirage  the 
repatriation  of  foreign  earnings,  we  should 
then  also  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  recent 
capital  controls  proposed  In  the  President's 
February  10  message,  which  if  maintained 
for  long  would  effectively  kill  the  dollar  as 
a  key  currency  in  world  trade  and  flnance. 

Contrary  to  the  Judgment  of  many  New 
York  bankers,  the  survival  ot  the  dollar  in 
this  vital  and  fruitful  role  depends  today  on 
Its  elimination,  rather  than  on  Its  retention, 
as  a  reserve  currency.  In  the  latter  role, 
the  dollar  will  always  be  cashable  Into  gold 
metal,  either  by  cautious  central  bankers 
afraid  of  a  gold  revaluation  or  embargo,  or 
by  their  jjolltlcal  masters,  eager  to  brandish 
the  real  or  Imaginary  bargaining  strength 
derived  from  their  monetary  force  de  frappe. 
Both  may  be  wrong  In  their  calculations,  but 
the  main  threat  to  ova  InternatlonsJ  mone- 
tary order  lies  precisely  In  such  miscalcu- 
lations. 

Reporter. 


TAKING  THE  INITIATIVE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  address  on  Vietnam 
Wednesday  night  will  be  recorded  as  one 
of  the  great  speeches  and  one  of  the  great 
acts  of  statesmanship  of  world  history. 

The  President  nobly  expressed  our  de- 
termination to  defend  freedom  and  to 
honor  our  commitments  to  free  nations. 
He   defined   our   objectives   to   achieve 
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peace  under  circumstances  in  which  tlie 
peoples  of  free  nations  such  as  Vietnam 
will  be  free  and  secure  to  decide  their 
own  future.  He  pointed  the  way  toward 
achieving  that  peace  through  uncondi- 
tional negotiations,  at  any  time,  before 
any  forum. 

Until  this  great  speech,  many  of  us 
feared  that  the  United  States  was  just 
pouring  fuel  on  a  dangerous  fire  by 
escalating  our  military  operations  in 
Vietnam  without  defining  the  objectives 
of  that  escalated  warfare.  We  seemed 
to  have  committed  ourselves  to  an  unend- 
ing upward  spiral  of  military  action 
without  definition  of  the  result  we 
sought  from  this  pressure,  except  in  the 
unrealistic  terms  of  total  capitulation. 
We  were  drawing  criticism  from  many 
of  our  free  world  allies  and  neutral  na- 
tions for  appearing  to  resist  any  negotia- 
tions for  settlement  except  on  the  un- 
realistic condition  of  first  achieving  mili- 
tarily the  objects  of  such  a  negotiation. 

The  President  has  now  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  quest  for  peace 
squarely  upon  the  Communists.  If  they 
fail  to  respond,  the  responsibility  for 
continued  hostilities  will  clearly  be 
theirs.  Let  our  allies  and  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world  now  ha- 
rangue the  Communists  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table.  May  these  nations  be 
as  vocal  and  forceful  in  their  pressures  on 
the  Communists  to  seek  peace  as  they 
were  toward  us,  for  the  Communists  are 
now  accurately  identified  as  the  perpe- 
trators of  continued  bloodshed  in  that 
war-torn  land. 

The  President  held  out  the  promise  of 
peace  and  hope  for  the  future  to  the 
north  as  well  as  to  the  south — to  the 
south,  something  worth  fighting  for;  to 
the  north,  something  to  stop  fighting 
against. 

The  President  used  imagination  and 
ingenuity  in  urging  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  initiate  a 
plan  for  the  stepped-up  economic  devel- 
opment of  all  southeast  Asia.  Certainly 
this  war  grows  as  much  from  anything 
as  from  the  frustrations  of  hunger  and 
deprivation.  He  demonstrated  our  seri- 
ousness of  purpKJse  to  assist  such  a  pro- 
gram by  offering  a  fortune — 1  billion 
American  dollars — toward  its  execution. 

President  Johnson  asked  that  all  in- 
dustrialized nations  join  in  this  great  de- 
velopmental undertaking.  We  should 
demand  it.  So  far,  we  have  borne  all 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  this  war  for 
Vietnam's  freedom  while  the  nations  to 
whom  success  means  most  in  this  en- 
deavor have  stood  by  the  sidelines  carp- 
ing. It  is  our  boys,  not  theirs,  who  have 
spilled  their  blood  on  Vietnam's  battle- 
fields. For  this  there  is  no  price.  These 
lives  have  been  given  in  their  interest  as 
much  as  in  ours. 

Let  France  and  Japan  particularly, 
who  have  such  a  stake  in  a  free  Viet- 
nam; who  have  been  crying  so  that  we 
take  this  initiative  toward  piece — let 
France  and  Japan  and  the  other  pros- 
perous nations  of  the  free  world  join  fully 
in  the  effort  to  make  that  peace  a  reality 
for  southeast  Asia.  And  let  them  do 
it  with  the  gold  and  dollars  they  have 
drained  out  of  us.  much  of  it  extracted 
from  the  efforts  we  have  been  making  to 


their  lasting  benefit  in  Vietnam  and 
around  the  world. 

The  dollar  surpluses  about  which  these 
European  countries  now  gloat  are  so 
largely  out  of  our  hides,  first  through  our 
foreign  aid  which  helped  restore  them 
to  prosperity,  then  through  our  assump- 
tion of  the  lion's  share  of  the  respon- 
sibilities for  defense  and  strengthening 
of  the  free  world.  Let  them  now  do  their 
share.  Let  us  see  them  replace  their 
carping  with  constructive  action.  In 
terms  of  a  crude  American  saying,  let 
us  see  them  put  their  money  where  their 
mouths  are. 

It  will  be  tragic  if  all  the  nations  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  President  Johnson's  offer  of  honor- 
able negotiations  toward  a  settlement 
which  can  bring  to  this  area  its  first  sub- 
stantial hope  of  improvement  in  modern 
times. 

President  Johnson  has  breathed  hope 
into  a  situation  that  had  appeared  hope- 
less. He  gave  meaning  to  a  conflict  that 
seemed  headed  toward  meaningless  de- 
struction. May  the  chiefs  of  state,  free, 
neutral,  and  Communist,  respond  in  full 
measure  to  the  great  opportunity  he  has 
afforded  them. 


ALBERT    CARDINAL    MEYER— A 
PORTRAIT  OF  GREATNESS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hearts  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  Nation,  and  peoples  throughout  the 
world  are  deeply  saddened  because  of  the 
passing  of  a  prince  of  the  church,  the 
beloved  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer. 

President  Johnson  made  a  very  appro- 
priate statement  v;hen  he  said  that 
Americans  of  all  faiths  will  mourn  his 
death,  and  added: 

His  faith  and  deep-rooted  belief  In  Individ- 
ual dignity,  common  understanding,  and 
religious  freedom  for  all  men  justly  earned 
him  the  profound  admiration,  respect,  and 
gratitude  of  men  everywhere. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  the  Reverend  Emmett  Regan,  as- 
sistant pastor  of  the  Holy  Name  Cathe- 
dral and  associate  editor  of  its  monthly 
publication,  Cathedral  Calendar.  The 
poem,  entitled  "Who  Was  He?"  follows: 
"Who   Was    He?"    a    Priest   Asks 

This  poem  was  written  after  Albert  Car- 
dinal Meyer's  death  by  the  Reverend  Emmett 
Regan,  an  assistant  pastor  at  Holy  Name 
Cathedral  and  associate  editor  of  its  monthly 
publication.  Cathedral  Calendar: 

"Who  was  he — this  quiet  cardinal  of  Chicago? 
He  was  the  bishop  whose  first  public  act  was 

to  clothe  the  poor  of  the  city. 
He  was  the  archbishop  who  spoke  out  for 

all  his  people. 
He  was  the  cardinal  who  went  to  Rome  and 

stomped    down    St.    Peter's    aisle    to 

demand  freedom  of  conscience  for  all. 
He  was  your  father  and  mine. 


A  great  man — 

A  kind  priest — 

A  gentle  shepherd — 

A  mighty  cardinal — 

With  deeper  thoughts  not  just  for  Chicago 
but  for  the  world;  not  only  for  Oath- 
olics  but  for  every  Jew  and  Protes- 
tant — yea,  every  child  of  God. 

Yet  very  few  knew  him — 

His  fishing  companions, 

The  boys  he  clothed. 

His  priest  conferees. 

His  barber,  but  who  else. 

He's  gone  now — 

And  there  is  a  big  gaping  hole — not  just 
in  Chicago  but  in  the  whole  world. 

Albert  Meyer  is  dead." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  general  chairman  of 
the  Villa  Scalabrini  Italian  Old  Peoples 
Home  Development  Fund,  I  want  to  per- 
■  sonally  acknowledge  the  tremendous  in- 
spiration that  Cardinal  Meyer  was  and 
will  continue  to  be  to  the  Italo-American 
community  of  Chicago.  We  shall  miss 
this  great  spiritual  leader  but  we  shall 
continue  in  our  efforts  to  complete  our 
home  in  which  he  was  so  genuinely 
interested. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN   CRISIS- 
PART  XLII 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  42d  part  of  "New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

This  article  concerns  the  formation, 
by  a  group  of  public -spirited  citizens,  of 
a  private  industrial  development  cor- 
poration to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  man- 
ufacturing concerns  leaving  New  York. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  2,  1965,  and 
follows : 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:   Business  Plan 
TO  THE  Rescue — $350,000 

(By  Barrett  McGurn) 
The  presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  70 
of  the  largest  business  firms  of  New  York 
City  agreed  yesterday  to  form  a  private  in- 
dustrial development  corporation  to  fight 
the  flight  of  factory  Jobs  from  this  city. 

A  3-man  preparations  committee  repre- 
senting the  city's  top  chamber  of  commerce 
leadership  was  appointed  to  form  a  10-man 
organizing  group  within  1  week.  The  or- 
ganizers will  then  invite  the  best  business 
brains  of  New  York  to  Join  the  new  corpora- 
tion's board  of  governors  and  operating  com- 
mittees. These  in  turn  will  seek  the  best 
executive  director  the  American  scene,  and 
money,  can  provide. 

FUNDS 

New  York  business  will  provide  the  funds: 
something  under  $300,000  the  first  year, 
something  over  that  in  succeeding  years. 
The  preparatory  committee  sees  no  problem 
getting  this  much  from  the  70  corporations 
and  from  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment corporation  will  be  to  give  New  York 
for  the  first  time,  the  same  businessman 
civic  leadership  which  has  lifted  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
Boston  out  of  economic  and  social  crises  such 
as  the  one  now  facing  America's  largest  city. 

Industrial  development  was  chosen  as  one 
specific  target  at  which  the  combined  busi- 
ness leadership  of  New  York  can  aim  im- 
mediately without  losing  time  on  "more 
studies  and  more  reports."  In  the  hope  ol 
at  least  one  member  of  the  three-man  pre- 
paratory committee— Walter  F.  Pease,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— the  new  organization  will  blossom 
eventually  into  something  even  broader  and 
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more  ambitious:  a  citizens'  group  to  tackle 
the  whole  range  of  problems  awaiting  solu- 
tions. 

issues 

If  the  industrial  development  corporation 
will  go  on  to  cope  with  commuter  trans- 
portation, tax  questions,  the  lack  of  adequate 
p.^rking  space,  crime  and  the  whole  range 
of  other  critical  New  York  issues,  fine,  said 
Mr.  Pease.  If  not,  his  own  two-century-old 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  set 
about  organizing  a  parallel  businessmen's 
organization  to  grapple  with  the  other  issues. 

Scores  of  billions  of  dollars  in  company 
holdings  were  represented  by  the  men  who 
met  yesterday  in  the  oak-paneled  council 
room.  Presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  9 
of  the  10  largest  corporations  of  the  United 
States— all  9  of  New  York's  largest — were 
present.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  new 
corporation  was  unanimous. 

PREP.\K-^TORY    group 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Pease,  the  members  of 
the  preparations  committee  are: 

H.  Chandlee  Turner,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Turner  Construction  Co.,  and  president  of 
the  3.200-member  Commerce  &  Industry 
Association  of  New  York.  The  association 
Is  the  largest  local  chamber  of  commerce  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Turner  took  the 
initiative  in  summoning  the  meeting. 

Edmund  F.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan 
Association,  of  which  David  Rockefeller  has 
long  been  a  central  figure. 

The  presidents  of  all  of  New  York's  major 
chambers  of  commerce  took  part.  Among 
them  were  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  the  Bronx,  and  Staten 
Island,  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  West  Side  Association. 

Mr.  Turner  gave  three  main  reasons  for 
the  enthusiastic  support: 

The  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  that  New  York  City  lost 
70,000  factory  jobs  in  5  years  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963,  and  the  belief  that  a  spiraling 
deterioration  cost  an  additional  30,000  Jobs 
in  1964. 

Shock  caused  by  the  announced  closing 
of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  in  Brook- 
lyn, with  the  consequent  elimination  of 
9,500  blue-collar  Jobs. 

A  new  awareness  of  the  city's  problems 
provided  by  the  Herald  Tribune's  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  series. 

Both  labor  and  government  will  be  urged 
to  join  the  industrial  development  corpora- 
tion, but  business  will  retain  control.  Mr. 
Turner  said  he  has  outlined  the  project  to 
Mayor  Wagner,  and  has  talked  by  telephone 
with  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  The  mayor  offered  the  cooperation  of 
city  departments.  Mr  Turner  is  trying  to 
set  up  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  and 
hopes  for  his  support  "because  the  whole 
purpose  is  to  create  more  Jobs." 

The  businessmen  may  build  on  the  In- 
dustrial development  corporation  organized 
18  months  ago  by  Commerce  Commissioner 
Louis  Broido,  but  only  if  direction  passes  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  five  city  officials  now 
running  the  Broido  group,  and  Into  business 
control. 

Much  more  than  $300,000  a  year  will  be 
channeled  into  new,  expanded  and  relocated 
factories  inside  the  five  boroughs.  In  most 
cases  these  extra  moneys  will  come  from  ex- 
isting State  and  Federal  programs  not  fully 
used  at  present.  The  aim  will  be  to  serve  as 
go-between  in  an  efl^ort  to  multiply  blue-col- 
lar Jobs.  The  objective  Is  to  head  off  soaring 
tax  rates  that  threaten  to  cripple  New  York's 
economic  life. 

The  controversial  recent  Arthur  D.  Little 
report  on  New  York's  manufacturing  crisis 
was  one  of  the  documents  that  helped  to  in- 
spire yesterday's  action.   Mr.  Turner  said  that 


he  agreed  with  90  percent  of  the  alarming 
study.  The  10  percent  of  dissent  concerned 
the  Little  suggestion  that  New  York  City 
serve  as  the  owner  of  any  new  industrial  de- 
velopment corporation,  and  that  the  mayor 
and  city  officials,  "probably"  accompanied 
by  some  ^jrivate  Individuals,  act  as  the  ad- 
ministrators. 

Several  caustic  comments  against  "poli- 
tics" punctuated  the  closed-doors  discus- 
sions prior  to  the  agreement  on  a  business- 
men's action  group. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  "^dommerce, 
which  still  operates  on  a  pre-Revolutionary 
charter  given  by  England's  King  George  III, 
and  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
will  pool  stafis  to  launch  the  venture. 

The  idea  behind  the  action  is  that  the 
very  elements  of  the  New  York  City  popula- 
tion who  are  least  educated  and  least  skilled 
are  losing  their  chance  to  work  and  are  drift- 
ing toward  idleness  and  violence  because  of 
the  flight  of  factories  from  congested  New 
York  City  high-tax  area. 

The  aim  of  the  corporation  will  be  to  help 
factory  operators  get  the  space,  funds,  tax 
structure  and  general  city  assistance  they 
need.  The  fear  of  the  businessman  orga- 
nizers is  that  State  and  city  taxes  otherwise 
will  continue  to  soar,  making  New  York  less 
and  less  attractive  as  a  place  to  work  and 
live. 

The  70  corporations  represented  at  yester- 
day's meeting  included  many  of  America's 
biggest  utilities,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  manufacturers  and  publishers. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XLin 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  March 
3,  1965.  and  which  concerns  the  complex 
and  difficult  problems  of  New  York  City's 
civil  service. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  series  and  follows: 

New  York   City  in  Crisis — Frustrated 

Workers  Seeking  Achievement 

(By  Marshall  Peck  and  Barry  Gottehrer,  of 

the  Herald  Tribune  staff) 

Prom  the  top,  looking  down,  there's  the 
problem  of  direction  and  leadership  and, 
more  than  that,  motivation.  Prom  the  lower 
levels,  looking  up,  there's  the  feeling  that 
the  direction  isn't  sure  of  itself,  that  too 
many  voices  are  saying  too  many  things. 

At  all  levels  there  are  degrees  of  enthu- 
siasm and  drive,  and  a  desire  to  get  things 
done.  But  there  is  also  cynicism  and  frus- 
tration at  the  way  things  are  done. 

This  is  the  working  life  of  some  240,000 
New  Yorkers — all  employed  by  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Here — under  different  names  and  in  un- 
specified departments — several  city  workers, 
encountered  by  Herald  Tribune  reporters  in 
researching  the  continuing  Investigative 
series,  "New  York  City  in  Crisis,"  give  their 
own  personal  viewpoints  of  their  own  city 
in  crisis: 

"There  is  a  saying,  "Thou  too.  shall  pass,'  " 
says  John  Parton,  a  high  aid  in  one  city 
agency.  "I  think  that  svuns  up  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  lot  of  civil  service  employees.  I 
guess  they've  seen  commissioners  come  and 
commissioners  go.  They've  seen  them  come 
in,  starry-eyed,  with  great  ambitions,  and 
try  to  do  things  a  new  way.  And  they've 
seen  the  ambitions  blunted,  and  the  plans 
fade  away.    "Thou,  too,  shall  pass.'  " 

John  Parton,  who  works  closely  with  the 
commissioner  of  his  agency,  is  proud  to  list 
the  accomplishments  his  own  boss  has 
achieved  and,  by  extension,  he  relates  a  city 


department's  capability  to  the  man  who  Is 
actively  guiding  it. 

"It's  not  the  mayor's  fault,  entirely,  if 
something  doesn't  work  out  right,"  Mr.  Par- 
ton  says.  "The  mayor  is  an  orchestral  leader, 
up  there  waving  a  baton.  But  it's  not  pos- 
sible for  the  conductor  to  orchestrate  the 
harmony — and  it's  practically  impossible,  un- 
less the  commissioner  has  guts  and  drive,  to 
put  all  ideas  into  practice. 

FEW  AND  FAR  BETWEEN 

"The  workers  in  the  ranks  know  the  Ins 
and  out5,"  continues  John  Parton,  "but  they 
don't  have  the  initiative.  There  are  many 
civil  servants  I  would  trade  up,  put  into 
higher  posts,  because  of  the  wonderful  job 
they  are  doing.  But  the  number  of  dedi- 
cated people,  as  opposed  to  the  run  of  the 
mill,  are  few  and  far  between." 

John  Parton  speaks  in  a  measured,  objec- 
tive tone  when  discussing  his  agency's  oper- 
ation, as  seen  from  the  top.  Yet  he  flares 
up,  when  he  tells  how  he  believes  outside  in- 
fluences can  frustrate  programs  planned  for 
the  public  good. 

"We  may  work  like  hell,"  he  says,  "but 
Just  take  a  look  at  things  from  another  level. 
How  many  measures  have  been  introduced 
in  the  city  council,  only  to  never  see  the  light 
of  day.  There  are  lobbyists  at  work,  many  of 
them  men  who  have  been  in  power,  and  who 
still  have  a  net  of  friendships  and  business 
rleationships.  Sometimes,  these  men  be- 
come behind-the-scenes  manipulators. 

"And  how  many  city  councilmen  and  State 
Assemblymen  and  Senator  are  practicing 
law  or  have  other  business  interests?  The 
question  is  not  so  much  one  of  conflict — 
this  is  the  crisis:  are  they  giving  the  public 
the  dedication  the  Jobs  deserve?" 

To  many  city  workers — particularly  those 
on  the  higher  levels — the  mayor's  take-it- 
slow  policy  is  clearly  a  road  block  in  the 
path  of  city  progress.  Yet,  to  these  people, 
waiting  for  the  mayor  to  act  is  only  a  minor 
problem.  To  them,  the  major  problem  Is 
getting  to  the  mayor  in  the  first  place. 

"Sure,  the  mayor  likes  to  take  his  time 
when  he  has  a  touchy  problem,"  says  an  em- 
ployee in  the  $13,000-a-year  range.  "That's 
understandable.  It's  getting  the  problem  to 
him  and  then  finding  out  exactly  where  he 
stands  on  it  that  really  takes  the  time.  If 
you  ask  me,  the  real  problem  is  not  the 
mayor.  It's  Julie  Edelstein.  He's  Just  one 
big  bottleneck." 

Since  1961,  Julius  C.  C.  (Caius  Caesar) 
Edelstein.  a  longtime  aid  and  adviser  to  the 
late  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  has  been  execu- 
tive assistant  to  Mayor  Wagner.  In  this  time, 
he  has  become  the  one  man  closest  to  the 
mayor  and  the  one  man.  next  to  the  mayor, 
most  influential  in  the  decisions  of  this  city. 

To  all  but  a  handful  of  department  heads 
who  have  built  up  their  own  rapport  with 
the  mayor,  Julius  Edelstein.  whose  duties 
range  from  answering  routine  correspondence 
and  keeping  the  mayor  company  to  writing 
many  of  his  speeches  and  setting  p>olicy  for 
decisions  that  will  affect  the  lives  of  8  million 
people,  has  become  both  a  major  power  and 
a  major  threat  to  progress  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

According  to  these  people,  it  Is  not  that 
the  53-year-old  adviser  lacks  talent.  Intellect, 
or  imagination.  He  doesn't — and  even  city 
Republicans  admit  that  he  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  able  men  in  the  Wagner 
administration . 

It  is  simply  that,  in  trying  to  do  so  many 
things,  he  has  become  overburdened  by  the 
multiplicity  of  his  duties— and,  in  many 
Instances,  hinders  rather  than  helps  progress. 

UNSTRAICHTENED    FACTS 

A  typical  example  of  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  the  mayor  and  the  people  of 
this  city  occurred  at  the  hearings  on  the 
executive  capital  budget  last  week. 

Reacting  to  a  charge  that  the  city  was 
trying  to  suppress  a  report  of  the  critical 
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state  of  New  York's  economy,  Mayor  Wagner 
publicly  disparaged  a  civic  leader — John 
Leavens  of  the  citizens  budget  commission — 
as  not  knowing  what  he  was  talking  about. 

At  issue  was  the  question  of  exactly  where 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  report  was  at  that 
moment. 

The  mayor  said  that  the  report  was  being 
studied  by  the  temporary  commission  on  city 
finances  and  that  he  had  promised  not  to 
release  the  report  until  the  commission  was 
finished. 

Mr.  Leavens  said  that  he  thought  the  com- 
mission finished  studying  the  report  2  weeks 
before. 

The  mayor  concluded  the  debate  by  telling 
Mr.  Leavens,  in  front  of  a  packed  hearing 
room.  "I  think  you  ought  to  get  yo\ir  facts 
straight  before  you  make  these  public 
statements." 

Within  an  hour.  Mayor  Wagner  discovered 
to  his  embarrassment  that  it  was  his  facts — 
and  not  Mr.  Leavens'— that  needed  straight- 
ening out. 

It  Just  so  happened  that  17  days  before  the 
mayor  had  said  the  report  was  still  being 
studied  by  the  temporary  commission,  the 
head  of  the  commission  had  written  to  Mr. 
Edelst«in  that  the  members  of  the  special 
commission  had  finished  reviewing  the 
report. 

Mr.  Edelst€in.  busy  with  hundreds  of  other 
matters  affecting  the  city,  had  neglected  to 
mention  to  the  mayor  that  the  commission 
had  finished  with  the  report. 

At  the  planning  commission,  the  lack  of 
communications  between  the  officials  and  the 
mayor  dates  from  the  days  of  Mayor  Piorello 
H.  La  Guardla.  who  was  responsible  for 
setting  up  the  commission  in  1938. 

Though  the  mayor  was  in  favor  of  a  plan- 
ning commission  he — and  close  adviser  Rob- 
ert Moses — were  not  in  favor  of  giving  it 
much  money  or  authority.  According  to  one 
present  member  of  the  planning  commission. 
Mayor  La  Guardia  was  so  outraged  at  the 
first  budget  requests  of  liis  first  commission- 
er that  he  threw  the  budget  into  a  waste 
basket  and  hurled  an  inkwell  at  the  com- 
missioner. 

Today,  the  planning  commission,  which 
still  does  not  have  and  never  has  had  the 
master  plan  it  was  supposed  to  prepare  when 
it  was  set  up,  enjoys  a  much  better  relation- 
ship with  city  hall.  At  least,  Mayor  Wag- 
ner, who  himself  was  planning  commission 
chairman  for  a  brief  period,  has  not  thrown 
any  inkwells.  If  anything,  he  seems  willing 
to  give  Chairman  William  F.  R.  Ballard  al- 
most unlimited  funds  to  develop  a  master 
plan. 

What  he  hasn't  been  willing  to  give  him — 
and  his  commissioners — is  the  authority 
they  woxild  like — and  need — to  develop  a 
master  plan  or  set  guidelines  for  the  future 
of  the  city. 

In  one  case  after  another  (ranging  from 
the  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway  and  mid- 
town  parking  garages  to  the  waterfront  and 
various  urban-renewal  projects),  the  plan- 
ning commission  has  come  to  a  definite  set 
of  conclusions  that  have  been  countermand- 
ed or  left  to  gather  dust  in  municipal  oflBces. 

EVERYBODY    HAPPY? 

"It's  all  part  of  the  game  of  governing  New 
York,"  says  one  of  the  Mayor's  top  aids. 
"Every  commissioner  wants  more  money  and 
more  power  and  it's  up  to  the  mayor  to  keep 
everybody  happy. 

"Take  the  planning  commission.  They're 
supposed  to  come  up  with  a  master  plan  for 
the  city.  Now  tell  me  what  mayor  wants  to 
have  a  detailed  master  plan  showing,  say, 
that  someone's  house  will  be  torn  down  for 
a  park  in  5  years? 

"Can  you  imagine  how  many  people  would 
storm  the  mayor's  office  then?  It's  not  an 
easy  job  "oeing  mayor.  Obviously,  he's  not 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  everybody  happy." 


Yet  it's  not  only  the  lack  of  decision — and 
lack  of  direction — from  the  top  that  creates 
personnel  problems  in  the  city  government. 

Civil  service,  which  offers  unusual  Job 
security  but  only  limited  income,  does  not 
help  matters  any.  There  are,  of  course,  dedi- 
cated and  talented  city  employees,  but  there 
are  also  a  great  many  who,  because  of  their 
security,  work  no  more  than  they  have  to. 

"Do  you  know  what  it's  like  and  what  you 
have  to  go  through  just  to  get  a  secretary  or 
a  typist  changed?"  asked  the  chairman  of  one 
department.  "That's  at  the  lowest  level. 
And  it  gets  worse  as  the  jobs  get  higher. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  civil  service  helps 
the  employee  a  lot  more  than  It  does  the  de- 
partment or  the  city." 

The  department  of  buildings,  which  had 
long  wanted  a  computing  system  to  record 
violations,  finally  got  the  equipment  a  few 
years  ago  only  to  discover  that  it  did  not 
have — and  could  not  get  for  nearly  a  year — 
sufficiently  able  employees  to  utilize  the 
computer. 

One  newcomer  to  city  government — a 
statistician — was  amazed  to  learn  how  far 
behind  other  cities  New  York  City  is  in  the 
use  of  computers  and  programing  for  the 
future. 

"There  are  a  thousand  different  ways  the 
city  could  save  moiley  by  coordinating  work 
done  by  different  departments."  he  said. 
"Unfortunately,  it's  not  our  business  to  tell 
other  departments  what  to  do.  But  why 
should  we  and  a  lot  of  other  departments  pay 
to  have  computer  work  done  for  us  when 
the  city  owns  its  own  machines?  But  I  don't 
think  anyone  knows  just  what  the  city  owns 
and  who  has  it. 

"How  do  you  think  departments  feel  when 
they  spend  time  and  money  working  on  a 
study  only  to  have  it  gather  dust  in  the 
mayor's  office?  I  know  how  I  feel.  When  you 
know  you're  doinj  busy  work,  the  quality  of 
the  work  has  to  drop  off." 

One  planning  commission  statistician  has 
an  idea  which,  despite  Its  merits,  obviously 
will  not  see  light  of  day  during  the  current 
administration.  He  would  like  to  use  a  com- 
puter to  establish  a  chain  of  command  for 
getting  things  done  in  New  York  City. 

"I  think  if  the  people  and  the  department 
heads  know  exactly  who  to  see  with  prob- 
lems." he  said,  "things  would  be  a  lot  better. 
It  wouldn't  get  the  mayor  to  act  any  quicker. 
But  it  would  certainly  cut  some  of  that  red- 
tape." 

Another  official,  on  a  lower  echelonin  an- 
other agency,  is  Frank  Hannsig.  Jle  Is  still 
near  enough  to  the  top  to  have  thoughts  on 
implementation  of  directives,  and  he  puts 
the  focus  on  one  simple  word — "motivation." 

"Even  if  you  have  a  good  administrator," 
Frank  Hannsig  says,  "he  has  trouble  moti- 
vating those  beneath  him.  The  problem  re- 
volves around  the  complexities  of  trying  to 
manage  people  who  are  in  positions  where 
you  cannot  reward  for  work  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

"Then  there's  the  offices  that  have  top- 
heavy  staffs  because  political  appointees 
have  been  showered  on  them.  That  usually 
stems  from  the  mayor's  office.  Wagner  has 
tried  to  appoint  hlgh-callber  people.  But 
the  staff  is  larger  than  is  needed  in  (Milton) 
Mollen's  office,  and  there  are  incompetent 
people.  The  real  estate  people  there  are 
crazy. 

"I  saw  the  tall  end  of  the  La  Guardla  re- 
gime, and  on  down  to  today.  I  think 
O'Dwyer  was  by  far  the  most  efficient.  He 
got  in  good  professionals  and  kept  in  con- 
stant touch.  He  had  better  commissioners, 
in  some  respects,  than  La  Guardla." 

TOO    MUCH    TROUBLE 

Prank  H.  also  notes  wryly  that  he  knows 
the  ropes  of  bureaucratic  ways  and  means. 
He  recalled  that  time  some  years  ago.  when 
an  attempt  was  initiated  that  would  have 
reduced  an  office  staff  In  nximber,  with  a 


view  to  cutting  paperwork  and  streamlining 
things.  The  strange  counterproposal  that 
he  got  was  a  suggestion  that  the  operation 
could  be  improved  by  adding  to  the  staff, 
not  reducing  it. 

"Man,"  says  Frank  Hannsig,  "I  learned, 
and  fast." 

While  executives  near  the  top  of  the  heap 
are  learning  to  conform,  as  well  as  settle  in 
with  the  facts  of  political  life,  some  younger 
technicians  in  the  middle  struggle  valiantly 
to  break  through  the  pattern. 

One  such  man.  who  is  on  his  way  up  and 
enthusiastic  about  his  work,  is  Dom  DiAn- 
gelis.  "Every  guy  that  comes  in  is  anxious 
to  be  part  of  the  creative  process,"  he  says, 
"and  then  he  finds  out  it's  not  that  easy. 
I  try  to  buck  the  tide.  I'm  frustrated,  but 
happy,  because  I  do  win  some  small  victories. 
But  you  have  to  work  at  it,  compete  with 
people  who  just  want  to  set  back.  You 
really  have  to  fight  in  some  situations,  st«p 
on  toes. 

"Redtape  isn't  quite  the  word  for  it— 
rather  it  is  the  plain  lack  of  communica- 
tion. This  is  the  biggest  problem.  Things 
that  should  have  been  Ironed  out  long  ago, 
but  haven't  been.  Exactly  where  do  people 
stand — who  has  what  authority  to  do  what, 
for  instance.  Or  just  job  definitions,  or 
titles,  or  procedures.  Even  some  of  us  get 
different  answers  when  we  happen  to  con- 
tact different  people  in  another  department. 
Unless  we  see  something  in  writing,  we  don't 
believe  it. 

"Maybe  the  question  of  communication 
and  chain  of  command  is  according  to  the 
competence  and  confidence  that  is  passed 
down  from  the  man  at  the  top.  If  he  is  sure 
of  himself  and  his  people,  they'll  probably 
sound  that  way.  and  act  that  way.  If  the 
power  is  weak,  people  at  other  levels  figure 
it's  best  to  be  quiet  and  ignorant.  If  the 
chief  isn't  sure  of  himself,  how  can  they 
be?  I  know  there's  no  clear  policy  at  my 
agency." 

One  of  his  proposals,  he  says,  was  turned 
down  because  his  superior  said  making  ar- 
rangements with  a  Federal  agency  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  the  plan  would  have 
been  "too  much  trouble." 

"In  other  words,  this  was  not  even  checked 
out.  I  had  checked  it  out,  and  I  had  of- 
fered it,  but  it  didn't  go  any  further.  This 
means  one  of  my  bosses  doesn't  mind  if 
30.000  people  are  disturbed — when  they 
might  be  helped — but  he  won't  bother  to 
disturb  himself." 

Frustration  is  not  limited  to  those  who 
work  within  department  offices. 

"It's  appalling,"  said  Miss  Rose  Duggan, 
who  Is  on  a  city  department's  pasrroll  as  a 
ntu"se.  "Different  agencies  go  about  things 
each  in  its  own  way.  There  will  be  two 
agencies,  for  Instance,  taking  care  of  two 
different  families  that  live  in  the  same  house. 
One  family  will  be  getting  this,  the  other 
will  be  getting  something  else.  And  if,  by 
chance,  you  happen  to  meet  a  family  living 
on  still  another  floor,  you  may  find  out  they 
are  in  the  same  situation — or  worse — than 
one  of  the  other  families  already  being 
helped.  But  no  one  is  helping  them,  no 
one  knows  about  them. 

A    RAT    SITUATION 

"The  lack  of  good  communication  some- 
times causes  a  serious  lag  in  service.  I  found 
a  child  had  been  bitten  by  a  rat  In  the  fam- 
ily apartment;  the  building  appeared  to  be 
Infested.  I  passed  the  complaint  along.  A 
month  later,  I  visited  the  house  again.  As 
far  as  I  could  determine,  no  one  had  looked 
into  the  situation." 

An  example  of  the  resignation  that  follows 
the  frustration  can  be  found  in  the  recol- 
lections of  a  foundation  official  about  the 
time  he  spent  as  a  young  man  working  in 
an   earlier   city   administration. 

He  had  been  asked  to  come  up  with  some 
ideas  to  help  bridge  a  serious  financial  deficit 
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and,  after  several  v/eeks  of  study,  had  de- 
veloped a  set  of  proposals — one  of  which 
called  for  an  immediate  sales  tax,  which 
would  put  the  city  on  a  better  financial 
course  for  the  future. 

It  was  a  good  plan,  so  he  thought — but  the 
mayor  didn't  agree  with  him. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  commit  political 
suicide?"  asked  the  mayor.  "Let's  worry 
about  ourselves,  here  and  now,  not  about  the 
administrations  to  come." 

"As  I  see  it  now."  said  the  foundation 
executive,  "that's  probably  the  way  I  would 
react,  if  I  were  mayor  today." 

This  resignation — and  political  motiva- 
tion— hf.s  not  blinded  the  administration  to 
its  personnel  problems.  It  WEis  so  aware  of 
them  that  the  city  paid  Brookings  Institu- 
tion $120,000  to  make  a  2-year  study  of  the 
city's  personnel  crisis. 

The  study  called  for  urgent  reforms  In 
hiring  incentives — better  pay,  recruiting,  and 
training — and  warned  that  many  city  services 
would  decline  in  quality  unless  there  was  an 
immediate  revitalizatlon  of  personnel  pro- 
cedures. 

This  report  was  delivered  In  April  1963 
and.  for  a  time,  was  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  mayor's  office. 

Yet  to  date,  according  to  Dr.  Theodore  G. 
Lang,  the  city's  personnel  director,  no  funds 
have  gone  to  Implementing  these  urgent 
recommendations. 

To  the  240,000  people  employed  by  the 
city,  the  fate  of  the  Brookings  report  is  just 
another  defeat  in  a  life  where  progress  comes 
very  slowjy  if  at  all. 

To  these  people.  New  York  City  may  well 
be  ungovernable.  But,  to  many,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  not  yet  turned  from 
frustration  to  resignation,  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  would  happen  if  someone 
would  actively  try  to  govern  it. 


DEEP  ROOTS  AND  DARK  DAYS 

Mr.  jVIULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  many  stories  about  the  disrup- 
tion in  the  lives  of  the  Federal  employees 
in  the  90 -odd  defense  installations 
ordered  closed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  to- 
day's edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  which  describes  the  situation  of 
330  employees  of  the  Brooklyn  Army 
Terminal  who  have  been  given  the  choice 
of  transfer  to  New  Ciunberland,  Pa.,  or 
dismissal  from  their  jobs.  On  top  of  this 
difficult  choice  they  have  been  given  the 
incredibly  short  period  of  5  days  to  make 
up  their  minds. 

This  is  disgraceful  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  will  reconsider  the 
Hobson"s  choice  being  forced  on  these 
hard-v.orking  Americans.  They  should 
be  given  a  decent  interval  in  which  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  uproot  their 
families  and  to  change  the  pattern  of 
their  lives. 

The  article  follows: 

FOR   330,   Deep   Roots  and   Dark   Days 
(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

"Five  calendar  days"  in  which  to  decide 
whether  to  hold  on  to  a  job  which  has  been 
transferred  to  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

Five  "calendar  days"  in  which  to  decide 
about  selling  the  house,  pulling  the  children 
out  of  school,  getting  the  wife  to  give  up 
her  job  *  *  •  and  to  move  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country,  175  miles  away. 

The  choice  was  clearcut.  A  man  with  20 
years'  service  and  graying  hair  at  45  years  of 
age — a  lifelong  Brooklynlte  and  son  of  an- 


other generation  of  Brooklynites — had  only 
to  make  the  decision. 

Last  Tuesday  330  civUlan  employees  at  the 
Brooklyn  Army  Terminal  had  this  choice 
thrust  upon  them.  The  terminal,  at  59th 
St.,  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  Is  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  military  installations  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  has  ordered  closed. 

Few  recent  episodes  have  pointed  up  more 
dramatically  the  growing  job  problem  In  a 
city  of  an  aging  population,  a  community  of 
congestion  and  high  costs,  an  area  facing 
ever  more  aggressive  competition  from  the 
emptier  Interior  of  the  Nation. 

The  Incident  raised  the  question  of  how 
many  further  tragedies  can  be  expected  as 
20,000  other  employees  of  the  doomed  mili- 
tary Installations  of  New  York  City  shut 
down  In  line  with  the  Defense  Department's 
peacetime  economy  retrenchment. 

The  330  employees  who  were  given  the 
choice — move  or  risk  dismissal — are  key  Army 
civilian  workers.  They  are  the  specialists 
who  keep  track  of  the  military  aid  which 
the  United  States  gives  or  sells  to  92  na- 
tions (where  the  supplies  are  inside  the  pipe- 
line, whether  peculiarities  of  the  different 
countries  require  one  type  gear  or  another, 
and  so  forth),  and  they  are  also  the  team 
which  keeps  the  Army's  supply  catalog  up  to 
date  and  registered  inside  the  computers. 
(The  Army  has  1  million  Items  In  Its  catalog, 
something  to  awe  even  Sears  Roebuck. 
Changes  occur  all  the  time  and  must  be  fed 
into  the  machines  listing  the  devices.) 

Just  what  "5  calendar  days"  means  to  330 
New  Yorkers  who  saw  their  jobs  taking  a 
sudden  175-mile  flight  westward  was  made 
plain  this  weekend  as  150  men,  women  and 
children — workers  and  their  families — trav- 
eled in  four  Army  buses  to  New  Cumberland 
to  try  to  make  up  their  minds  In  time  for  the 
deadline. 

The  5  calendar  days  ran  out  yesterday  for 
many  of  the  330.  but  only  a  duty  officer  was 
at  the  office  Inside  the  Army  Terminal.  So 
everyone  assumed  a  good-natured  Defense 
Department  would  accept  the  yes  or  no 
answer  today   instead — one   day   late. 

Some  on  the  buses  had  been  off  for  a  few 
days  and  actually  got  word  on  Friday. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country  to 
get  the  answer  to  a  fistful  of  questions. 

Are  there  adequate  schools?  What  kind 
of  a  place  can  I  buy  or  rent?  Would  the 
family  be  happy  so  far  from  Flatbush,  or 
Bay  Ridge,  or  Canarsle,  which  has  been  their 
life  for  a  generation  or  two?  Would  Negroes 
be  welcome?  Would  Jews  find  congenial 
friendships?  How  long  would  the  New  Cum- 
berland job  last? 

There  was  another  set  of  queries,  too. 
What  if  I  quit?  Can  I  find  another  job  at 
45?  Can  I  live  on  one-third  pay,  on  $2,000 
a  year  (available  to  those  over  50  who  have 
had  20  years'  service)  ?  Can  I  keep  up  the 
mortgage  payments  on  an  Income  of  $2,000? 

BEWn-DERMENT 

The  trip  to  New  Cumberland  began  In 
bewilderment  (even  those  who  got  the  word 
Tuesday  were  still  stunned).  For  some  it 
ended  at  midnight  back  in  Brooklyn  In 
arm-and-arm.  head-on-shoulder  misery,  or 
In  near  hysteria. 

"We'll  get  plenty  of  rest  In  New  Cumber- 
land," a  platlnum-halred  Jewish  woman  of 
50  laughed  Inside  one  dark  bus.  "Up  with 
the  chickens  and  to  bed  with  the  pigs.  And 
to  think  some  of  the  others  at  the  Army 
Terminal  were  worrying  about  transfer  to 
Bayonne.  "I'll  tell  them  Bayonne's  wonder- 
ful. Oh.  I  can't  wait  to  get  back  to  my  hoxxse 
to  have  a  good  New  York  toasted  bagel." 

New  Cumberland  Is  a  suburb  of  Harrisburg, 
the  quite  handsome  State  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harrisburg  sends  lots  of  votes  to  national 
political  conventions  and  also  to  presidential 
elections.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  Harrisburg 
must  have  been  hollering  in  high  quarters 


in  past  weeks,  for  10,000  civilian  workers  are 
losing  jobs  at  an  Air  Force  base  at  Olmsted, 
only  3  miles  down  the  placid  Susquehanna 
from  New  Cumberland. 

A  score  of  local  real  estate  agents,  cham- 
ber of  commerce  people,  church  representa- 
tives, and  social  workers  (Including  a  Con- 
gressman and  a  young  Negro  from  the 
NAACP)  met  the  Brooklynites  for  a  45-mln- 
ute  question  period  following  a  welcome 
lunch  (at  which  each  man,  woman,  and  baby 
in  arms  was  charged  $1 ) . 

The  Harrisbiu-g  people  seemed  friendly 
enough.  The  Brooklynites  had  a  right  to  the 
jobs  If  they  wanted  to  hold  them,  and  the 
Harrisburg  people  said  they  would  help  the 
new  arrivals  make  the  adjustment. 

The  real  estate  men  said  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  hunt  up  flats  and  houses  at  the 
usual  rates.  One  said  that  there  were  no 
New  York-type  antl-gouglng  laws  but  that 
prices.  If  anything,  might  drop  as  the  Olm- 
sted crisis  offset  the  Brooklynlte  Influx. 

THEY'LL    MOVE 

Col.  Victor  L.  Cary.  commander  of  the 
Cumberland  ••base,  presided  at  the  lunch  and 
at  the  question  period.  He  fielded  one  ques- 
tion: Why  would  the  330  be  moved  to  New 
Cvunberland  on  the  specific  July  1-4  week- 
end? 

"July  4  gives  you  an  extra  day,"  the  colo- 
nel answered. 

"Our  day,"  several  of  the  Brooklynites 
sourly  commented. 

"Why  Is  the  move  made  at  all?" 

Colonel  Cary  laughed.  That  was  the  jack- 
pot. 

"That  ends  the  question  period,"  he  said. 

Then  the  officer  smiled,  stiffened  and  snap- 
plly  saluted. 

"The  decision  is  made;  we  carry  It  out," 
he  said. 

The  people  from  Park  Slope,  from  Bath 
Beach,  from  Canarsle  stared  glumly. 

A  Negro  of  about  30  asked  about  segrega- 
tion. The  vice  president  of  the  local  NAACP 
chapter  who  was  listed  with  extra  politeness 
on  the  program  as  Paul  Waters,  Esq.  (the 
one  "esquire"  and  1  Negro  In  21  recorded 
as  official  Harrisburg  welcomers ) ,  gave  an 
answer  which  several  Brooklyn  Negroes 
described  as  doubletalk. 

His  white  neighbors  listened  with  cordial 
approval  as  he  said  that  there  is  no  legal 
segregation  In  Harrisburg  schooling  or  hous- 
ing, but  that  It  Is  a  fact  that  "economic" 
considerations  keep  almost  all  the  Negroes 
in  one  or  two  Harrisburg  areas. 

One  of  the  latter,  he  said,  was  as  good  as 
varlotis  of  the  nice  all-white  communities 
on  the  fashionable  west  shore,  the  New  Ciun- 
berland side  of  the  river.  Schools  go  by 
geography,  he  added.  Since  it  happens  that 
neighborhoods  are  practically  all-white  or 
all-Negro,  schools,  too,  by  and  large,  are  that 
way — all  one  or  all  the  other. 

"Could  I  move  into  a  white  neighborhood?" 
the  New  York  Negro  persisted. 

SOME    RUMBLINGS 

"If  you  have  the  money,  yes."  the  NAACP 
man  said.  "There  might  be  some  rumblings, 
but  it  could  be  done — gracefully." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  rumblings?" 

Mr.  Waters  let  that  go. 

"Well,  I  know  what  I'll  do,"  a  handsome 
Negro  woman  of  30  told  her  friends.  "Ill 
take  the  relief  for  awhile.  Then  I'll  go  home 
to  San  Francisco." 

Not  so  for  Frederick  Payne,  a  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Negro  now  living  in  Jamaica.  He 
feels  he  must  keep  his  job.  One  htmdred 
and  twenty-flve  dollars  a  week  is  not  picked 
up  everywhere. 

"I'll  say  'yes.  I'm  going';  then  111  come 
down  here  a  few  times  before  July  1  to  see 
where  we  can  live.  I  have  two  daughters, 
2  and  4.  I  don't  want  them  to  grow  up  In  a 
segregated  neighborhood.  They'll  never  be 
the  brightest  In  the  class,  but  I  want  them 
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to  have  an  opportunity.  They  can't  get  one 
In  a  segregated  neighborhood." 

This  visit  to  the  base  finislied  with  a  whirl- 
wind tour  of  the  countryside.  Real  estate 
operators  droned  into  faulty  microphones 
inside  the  buses:  "You  can  get  that  house 
for  $13,500.  Rents  here  are  $110.  Those 
houses  are  $20,000.  •   *   ••• 

"You  certainly  couldn't  send  anyone  down 
to  the  store  for  anything  around  here,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Daniel  Hi'.yes  of  Bayside,  as  she 
peered  at  wide  spaces.  "And  look  at  those 
hills.  They're  mountains.  That  must  be 
something  driving  in  the  winter." 

(The  Hayeses  will  move.  At  49,  Mr.  Hayes 
has  already  retired  once.  He  gets  $12,000  a 
year  and  dares  not  lose  it.  "I  had  to  pass 
eight  examinations  to  get  that.  And  against 
strong  competition." ) 

Young  and  old  spooned  in  the  black  buses 
as  the  1-day  tour  ended  and  Brooklyn  again 
reared.  It  was  the  affection  not  of  joy  but 
of  sorrow  and,  in  some  cases,  of  terror. 


ONE  MAN— ONE  VOTE 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  O'H.^ra]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  many  of  our  colleagues,  I 
am  deeply  committed  to  the  principle 
that  the  vote  of  one  man  ought  to  be 
appx'oximately  equal  to  that  of  another 
man. 

For  this  reason.  I  welcomed  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  last  year  on  legislative  apportion- 
ment. I  made  no  secret  of  my  opposition 
to  the  so-called  Tuck  bill  which  passed 
the  House  last  year  or  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  rider  on  legislative  apportion- 
ment to  last  year's  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  remain  unalterably  opposed  to  legis- 
lative efforts  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  either  upsetting  or  delaying  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Court's  decision  on  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Aljchigan  State 
Legislature — both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate — have  already 
been  reapportioned  in  accordance  with 
the  one-man,  one-vote  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Many  of  us  who  support  the  Court's 
decision  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  last  fall 
when  Congress  adjourned  without  taking 
action  to  delay  the  implementation  of  the 
Court's  ruling.  We  were  heartened  by 
the  results  of  last  November's  election 
which  added  to  the  number  of  those  who 
support  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

I  rise  today,  however,  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues, who  believe  as  I  do  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  legislative 
apportionment  was  correct,  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  complacent.  The  foes  of 
the  Court's  decision  are  hard  at  work  to 
upset  the  one-man,  one-vote  ruling. 

If  anyone  believes  that  this  fight  is 
over,  I  hope  he  will  read  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday,  April  4.  The  article, 
which  relates  the  efforts  now  underway 
to  upset  the  Court's  decision,  was  written 


by  Mr.  Julius  Duscha  and  appeared  un- 
der the  headline,  "Dirksen  Plan  Closes  In 
on  One  Man,  One  Vote." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Dirksen  Plan  Closes  in  on  One  Man, 
One  Vote 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

The  high  hopes  raised  among  city  and 
suburban  residents  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man.  one-vote  decision  would  end  rural 
domination  of  State  legislatures  may  have 
been  premature. 

A  quiet  but  well-financed  nationwide  lob- 
bying campaign  is  underway  to  overturn 
the  ruling  of  last  June  with  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

While  this  effort  has  been  carefully  orga- 
nized by  the  same  political  and  economic 
forces  that  have  controlled  legislatures  for  so 
many  years,  many  other  Americans  are  con- 
cerned whether  the  one-man,  one-vote  for- 
mula is  the  best  way  to  organize  legislatures. 
Many  citizens  feel  that  seats  in  each  house  of 
a  legislature  should  be  apportioned  on  a 
different  basis  to  help  preserve  the  check- 
and-balance  system  of  American  govern- 
ment. 

The  lobbying  interests  are  determined  to 
maintain  the  influence  they  have  long  had 
over  the  actions  of  State  governments.  The 
campaign  is  as  expertly  guided  as  any  lobby- 
ing onslaught  in  a  State  capital.  The  small 
town  lawyers,  farmers,  and  businessmen  who 
run  State  legislatures  have  been  joined  in 
the  campaign  by  powerful  groups  with  an 
economic  interest  in  keeping  legislatures  as 
much  like  they  are  as  possible. 

Since  the  historic  Court  decision,  a  dozen 
legislatures  have  been  reapportioned  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis  and  another  20  are 
under  Federal  court  orders  to  redlstrict  this 
year. 

But  it  is  still  possible  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment  by  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  votes  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  for  the  required  three-fourths 
of  the  States  to  ratify  such  an  amendment  in 
time  to  \ipset  the  decision. 

The  amendment  that  is  the  object  of  all  the 
intensive  lobbying  both  in  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington is  being  sponsored  by  Senate  Republi- 
can leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois. 

It  would  allow  one  house  of  a  legislature 
to  be  constituted  on  a  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation if  the  apportioning  is  approved  in  a 
State-wide  referendum. 

To  most  of  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment, this  means  the  allocation  of  seats  on 
the  basis  of  counties  rather  than  populations. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  seats  in  both 
houses  of  a  legislature  must  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  popvilation. 

If  the  Court  decision  stands,  cities  and 
suburbs,  where  7  out  of  10  Americans  now 
live,  would  control  legislatures  for  the  first 
time  in  this  century. 

The  controversial  amendment  has  the  im- 
pressive support  of  90  sponsors  in  the  House 
and  8  in  the  Senate,  Including  Democratic 
leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

No  Governor  of  a  major  State  has  publicly 
opposed  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  remained  silent  on  the 
politically  charged  reapportionment  issue. 

So  there  has  been  a  mounting,  one-sided 
campaign  for  the  amendment  led  by  State 
legislators  organized  into  the  National  Com- 
mission for  Constitutional  Government  ex- 
pressly to  enact  the  amendment. 

Also  pushing  the  drive  are  such  powerful 
organizations  as  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  State  feder- 
ations of  retail  merchants  and  State  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers.  Even  the  liberal 
National  Farmers  Union  came  out  in  support 


of  the  amendment  after  one  of  its  members 
charged  that  President  James  G.  Patton  did 
not  have  "the  guts  to  speak  up  for  farmers." 

Opposing  the  amendment  are  such  organi- 
zations as  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  and  the  civil  rights  groups. 
The  great  mass  of  urban  and  suburban  vot- 
ers who  want  a  louder  voice  in  government 
are  generally  unorganized. 

No  lobbying  technique  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  proponents.  They  are  even  trying  to 
invoke  a  section  of  the  Constitution  that 
has  never  been  used.  It  provides  for  the 
calling  by  Congress  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  the  request  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States. 

So  far  this  year,  20  legislatures  have  passed 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  call  such  a 
convention  to  approve  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

Similar  resolutions  are  before  another  25 
legislatures  still  in  session,  but  few  pro- 
ponents of  tiie  proposal  expect  that  a  con- 
stitutional convention  actually  will  be  called. 
They  concede  that  it  is  late  in  the  sessions 
for  another  14  legislatures  to  approve  the 
plan,  giving  the  necessary  total  of  34  States. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to  put 
pressure  on  Congress  to  enact  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  two 
similar  proposals  introduced  by  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
and  Senator  Frank  Church,  Democrat,  of 
Idaho. 

More  hearings  are  planned  this  month  by 
that  subcommittee  and  also  by  a  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

Proponents  and  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  agree  that  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees  probably  will 
approve  the  amendment  and  that  it  will 
get  through  the  Senate  with  the  necessary 
two-thirds  margin. 

The  outlook  in  the  House  Is  uncertain. 
In  February,  Representative  Joe  D.  Waggon- 
ner.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  filed  petition  to 
discharge  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
petition  has  been  signed  by  only  100  Repre- 
sentatives, and  218  are  needed  to  force  the 
bill  onto  the  House  floor.  The  petition,  how- 
ever, did  force  Committee  Chairman  Eman- 
uel Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  an  out- 
spoken opponent  of  the  amendment,  to 
schedule  hearings  on  it. 

Support  for  the  Dirksen  amendment 
comes  from  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  South  and  from  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated Western  States  who  are  fearful  of  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  the  political  power  of 
the  big  cities.  Representatives  from  largely 
rural  districts  elsewhere  In  the  country  also 
back  the  amendment. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  are  sur- 
prised at  the  all-out  support  It  has  received 
from  such  urban-oriented  political  figures 
as  Javits  and  Democratic  Gov.  Edmund  G- 
(Pat)  Brown,  of  California. 

Opponents  agree  that  the  referendum  sec- 
tion has  made  it  exceedingly  attractive  to 
many  persons  who  originally  backed  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision. 

If  the  Dirksen  amendment  gets  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  majority  in  Congress,  it 
is  likely  that  three-fourths  of  the  legisla- 
tures will  ratify  the  amendment. 

Although  more  than  half  of  the  legisla- 
tures probably  will  be  reapportioned  by  this 
summer — the  earliest  possible  time  that  the 
amendment  could  clear  Congress — elections 
under  the  new  districting  would  not  be  held 
until  1966  in  nearly  all  of  the  reapportioned 
States. 

This  means  that  Governors  could  call 
members  of  the  existing  malapportioned  leg- 
islatures Into  special  session  later  this  year 
to  ratify  the  amendment. 
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But  even  if  the  amendment  is  ratified  and 
becomes  part  of  the  Constitution,  every  ap- 
portionment based  on  factors  other  than 
population  would  still  have  to  be  submitted 
to  a  statewide  referendum. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
SiKES,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rumsfeld)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steed)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  K.^RTH. 

Mr.   MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's-ta- 
ble  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  339.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monliment  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  702.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians;  to 
the  Committe"  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  795.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indion  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Luinmi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2362.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  10,  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approv- 


al, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  2362.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  In  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1965,  at  12  o'clock, 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

903.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  20th 
report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information,  dated  March  1965,  pursuant  to 
section  603  of  Public  Law  80-402  (H.  Doc. 
No.  140);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1964  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (H.  Doc.  No.  141);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1965,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964";  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  January  28.  1948,  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  one  copy  each  of  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Seventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature, 1964,  pursuant  to  section  19  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  one  copy  each  of  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  in  its  1964  regular  and  special 
sessions,  pursuant  to  section  9(g)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami 
Indians  of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  trknsmittlng  determinations 
relating    to   deferment   of   the   February    1, 


1966,  and  August  1,  1968,  construction  pay- 
ments due  the  United  States  from  the  Carls- 
bad Irrigation  District,  Carlsbad  project.  New 
Mexico,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-308;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  commis- 
sioners, employees,  and  executive  reservists 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Col.  Thomas  O.  Lawton,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force":  to  the  Commtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  MaJ.  Victor  R.  Robinson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  U.S. 
Air  Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Nicholas  A.  Stathls,  U.S. 
Air  Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastu-y,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve";  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  New  Har- 
bor, Maine,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  3.  1959.  No  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  recommended  as 
the  desired  improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the 
Ck)mmittee  on  Public  Works. 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  McAlester 
water  supply  facilities,  Eufaula  Reservoir, 
Okla.,  in  partial  response  to  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  October  23,  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( Comptroller ) ,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  grants  for  basic  scientific  research 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  non- 
profit institutions  during  calendar  year 
1964.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  974.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  231) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HH.  500.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  In  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  {Rept.  No.  232 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions (Rept.  No.  233) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  7359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  7360.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  in  connection  with  regis- 
tering to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any  bal- 
lot or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 
eral election;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.7361.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
educational  benefits  provided  under  that 
chapter  available  to  all  veterans  7.'hether  or 
not  they  serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of 
armed  hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.R.  7362.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
give  false  Information  in  connection  with 
registering  to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment 
for  registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any 
ballot  or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

H.R.  7363.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
give  false  Information  in  connection  with 
registering  to  ^ote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment 
for  registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any 
ballot  or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  7364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARTH  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  7365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  adequate 
health  facilities  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  increased  needs  of  the  veteran 
population  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  7366.  A  bill  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

H.R.  7367.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
-   H.R.  7368.  A    bill    to    amend     the    Tariff 
Schedules  of   the   United   States   to  reduce 


until  January  1,  1968,  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents  to  $50 
fair  retail  value,  to  limit  the  exemption  to 
articles  accompanying  such  residents,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  7369.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  In  connection  with  regis- 
tering to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any  bal- 
lot or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 
eral election;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  7370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  7371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cvu-rency. 

H.R.  7372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  7373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  eliminate  economic 
need  as  an  eligibility  requirement  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  7374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of  employees' 
survivors  annuities  under  State  and  local  re- 
tirement systems;  to  the  Committee  oil  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER:  ' 

H.R.  7375.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7376.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  Information  in  connection  with  regis- 
tering to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any  bal- 
lot or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 
eral election;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.  Res.  327.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

190.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memc5rlal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  urging  adherence  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

191.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  re- 
straint of  trade  practices  by  chain  stores; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

192.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  increasing  certain 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  in  all  categories 
of  public  welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

193.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  increasing  the 
monthly  payments  under  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  to  $200;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


194.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  increasing  allow- 
able earnings  of  persons  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  from  $1,200  to  $3,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

195.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  In 
New  Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

196.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  by  increasing  the 
flood-water  detention  capacity  in  any  single 
structure  from  5,000  acre-feet  to  12,500  acre- 
feet;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRIDER: 
H.R.  7377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miquel 
and  Sylvia  Azar;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  7378.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  lands  located 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  to  the  record  owners 
of   the   surface   thereof;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  7379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Ham   Chea;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7380.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marko 
Markovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

162.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Chief, 
Kimhae  Land  Development  Association,  Klm- 
hae,  Korea,  vi^th  reference  to  requesting 
early  consideration  and  settlement  of  a 
claims  case  for  members  of  the  Taecho  Irri- 
gation Association,  which  was  submitted 
October  26,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

163.  Also,  petition  of  City  Council,  Ket- 
chikan, Alaska,  with  reference  to  protesting 
the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  Air  Service 
case,  which  would  create  a  reduction  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Ketchikan  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  assistant  city  admin- 
istrator, town  of  Atherton,  Calif.,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  reapportionment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

165.  Also,  petition  of  chairman.  Political 
Action  Committee.  National  Headquarters. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  reference  to  provid- 
ing pensions  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

166.  Also,  petition  of  Allrio  Ugarte  Pelayo, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Ca- 
racas. Venezuela,  relative  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  request- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  give  preferential  (better) 
treatment  to  raw  materials  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Opens  Microfilm  Systems  Laboratory 
for  Government  and  Industry  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
graming of  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval systems  for  Government  and  in- 
dustry has  become  an  increasingly  sig- 
nificant function  of  the  microfilm  indus- 
try in  light  of  the  gi-owing  demand  for 
methods  of  streamlining  recordkeeping 
and  related  activities  in  our  automated 
and  computerized  business  society. 

To  accommodate  this  need,  the  3M 
Co.— Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing—recently opened  a  microfilm  sys- 
tems development  laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington. I  attended  the  news  conference 
held  in  connection  with  the  opening,  at 
which  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen  explained  the  new  na- 
tionwide microfilm  system  recently  set 
up  to  place  the  massive  legal  records 
of  the  Service  on  a  uniform  basis 

Mr.  Cohen  described  the  reports  and 
Information  retrieval  activity — RIRA — 
a  magnetic  tape-computer-based  system 
that  utilizes  microfilm  and  high-speed 
microfilm  reader-printers. 

The  system  is  being  used  by  the  Rev- 
enue Service  to  streamline  legal  infor- 
mation services  needed  to  assure  fair 
and  consistent  interpretation  of  the  law 
for  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

The  RIRA  program  analyzes  legal  data 
collected  from  32  field  oflBces  and  na- 
tional office  divisions  in  Washington  and 
disseminates  the  data  on  rolls  of  micro- 
film stored  in  cartridges  to  information 
centers. 

The  focal  point  of  the  system  is  the 
Counsel  Legal  Information  Center — 
CLIO — where  the  film  can  be  viewed  and 
printed  automatically.  There  are  four 
of  these  centers  in  Washington,  and  one 
each  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  objective  of  the  new  system,  Mr. 
Cohen  explained,  is  to  solve  three  major 
information  problems:  caseload  coordi- 
nation, legal  research,  and  compilation 
of  legal  statistics.    He  said : 

Before  we  began  using  our  microfilm  sys- 
tem, coordinating  pending  cases  among  field 
offices  and  between  the  litigation  and  tech- 
nical functions  of  the  chief  counsel's  ofllce 
was  one  of  our  most  acute  legal  management 
problems. 

That  office  handles  more  than  28,000 
tax  matters,  annually,  in  addition  to 
working  on  long-range  tax  legislation  and 
regulation  programs.  This  work  is  han- 
dled by  some  650  attorneys  assigned  to 


32  field  offices  and  the  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Cohen  said: 

Decentralization,  vol  time  of  work,  and  the 
complexities  of  Federal  tax  laws  make  it 
difficult  for  the  chief  counsel  to  maintain 
consistency.  Before  the  retrieval  system  was 
established.  It  was  possible  for  two  or  more 
attorneys  working  on  similar  cases  to  come 
to  different  conclusions  and  be  quite  un- 
aware of  it." 

Gathering  legal  statistics  is  essential,  but 
time-consuming  by  the  time  statistical  re- 
ports are  compiled  manually,  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  out  of  date. 

Microfilm  .was  advantageous,  but  micro- 
film geared  to  professional  people  had  to  be 
found.  It  was  essential  that  the  attorney 
could  disregard  the  mechanical  aspects  and 
treat  the  machine  as  he  would  a  lawbook. 

With  the  system  adopted  by  IRS,  the 
attorney  simply  checks  the  index,  re- 
quests the  microfilm  cartridge  contain- 
ing the  information  he  wants,  and  places 
it  in  the  reader-printer.  By  pressing  a 
button  he  gets  a  print  of  the  document 
appearing  on  the  screen  in  5  seconds. 

The  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  is  obvi- 
ous. He  now  has  even  greater  assur- 
ance of  fair  and  consistent  interpreta- 
tion of  tax  laws,  Mr.  Cohen  said. 

The  "Filmac  400"  reader-printer  used 
in  the  IRS  system  is  the  newest  of  the 
Minneapolis  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.'s  line  of  microfilm  equipment  in 
MicroPorum.  This  new  system  develop- 
ment laboratory  includes  cameras,  mi- 
crofilm duplicating  equipment,  data 
processing  machines,  a  printer  employing 
a  unique  "dry  silver"  paper  process,  as 
well  as  a  complete  line  of  reader-printers. 

To  make  certain  that  every  record- 
keeping method  can  be  analyzed  and  a 
tailormade  microfilm  system  can  be 
devised  to  accommodate  any  require- 
ment, MicroForum  includes  equipment 
of  other  manufacturers  as  well  as  Min- 
neapoUs  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
D.  W.  McArthur,  vice  president  of  Min- 
neapolis Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Microfilm  Products  Division,  said. 

Mr.  McArthur  represented  the  com- 
pany at  the  opening  of  MicroFormn. 
Both  are  from  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  head- 
quarters of  Minneapolis  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co. 

The  first  MicroForum  was  opened  in 
St.  Paul.  In  less  than  3  years,  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur said,  some  600  persons  represent- 
ing 200  conunercial  organizations  and 
government  agencies  used  that  facility. 
Nearly  every  Government  department 
and  agency  in  Washington  uses  micro- 
film in  one  or  more  areas,  he  added. 

With  this  proven  interest,  we  saw  a  need 
for  a  systems  development  laboratory  closer 
to  Federal  Government  and  major  eastern 
users  of  microfilm.  These  people,  we  felt, 
needed  a  convenient  laboratory  where  they 
could  probe  and  prove  microfilm  systems 
compatible  with  their  Individual  needs. 

New  and  experimental  capabilities  de- 
signed to  satisfy  these  needs  may  well  be 
shown  here  in  months  and  years  to  come. 

To  bring  all  this  into  perspective.  I  point 
out  that  there  are  evolutionary  parts  to 
many   of  these  systems.     For   example,  al- 


though the  system  in  use  in  the  IRS  offices 
is  the  most  modern  available  today,  it  can. 
be  expected  to  undergo  improvement  and 
change.  Then,  because  of  this  evolutionary 
nature  of  Information  management  systems, 
a  problem-solving  approach  to  systems  de- 
velopment must  have  both  short-  and  long- 
range  goals.  This  is  necessary  because  what 
you  do  today  must  be  compatible  with  what 
you  would  like  to  do  tomorrow. 

Among  those  invited  to  attend  the 
opening  were  members  of  the  tax-writing 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committees,  ranking  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Space  Commit- 
tees, members  of  the  Minnesota  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  officials  of  the 
Commerce,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and 
Post  Office  Departments  and  Veterans" 
Administration. 

John  Mill,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  MicroForum. 

The  opening  ceremony  also  featured  a 
presentation  to  the  National  Press  Club 
of  microfilmed  pictorial  history  of  the 
club's  World  War  II  "canteen"  for  serv- 
icemen. 

The  photographs  preserved  for  NPC 
records  include  the  memorable  picture 
of  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
accompanying  actress  Lauren  Bacall 
"on"  the  piano,  another  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man playing  a  duet  with  "violinist"  Jack 
Benny,  several  mementos  of  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's  visits  to  the  canteen 
and  action  shots  of  many  of  the  head- 
liners  who  entertained  there. 

William  M.  Blair  of  the  New  York 
Times,  president  of  the  NPC,  accepted 
the  microfilmed  album  presented  by 
Minneapolis  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  MicroForum. 


Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Rabom,  Jr.,  New 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
wisdom  he  has  demonstrated  in  appoint- 
ing Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy  Retired,  as  the  new  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Vice 
Admiral  Raborn  is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  Nation.  He  has  sdready  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and,  undoubtedly,  his  ap- 
pointment and  agreement  to  serve  in  this 
vital  position  involves  great  personal 
sacrifice.  This  is  what  one  would  ex- 
pect from  "Red"  Raborn. 

The  Nation  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing John  McCone  as  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral    Intelligence— a     man     of     great 
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achievement,  dedication,  and  high  integ- 
rity. It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of 
brilliance,  dedication,  and  high  integrity 
follows  as  a  successor  in  such  a  vital  posi- 
tion. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  when  I  extend 
to  Vice  Admiral  Raborn  our  sincerest 
congratulations,  our  pledge  of  full  co- 
operation, and  our  personal  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  a  man  of  his  tremendous 
ability  has  agreed  to  assume  this  posi- 
tion which  entails  such  extraordinary 
responsibility. 

We  look  forward  to  renewing  our  as- 
sociation with  this  truly  outstanding 
American.  As  Director  of  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Admiral  Raborn  will  frequently 
report  directly  to  our  committee,  and, 
even  more  frequently,  to  our  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Subcommittee.  I 

We  anticipate  with  pleasure  our  first 
meeting  with  him. 


local  problems  should  be  locally  met.  W. 
L.  Mainland,  of  Milford,  Mich.,  is  vice 
chairman,  and  Catherine  Daly,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  is  secretary.  The  organization 
has  a  migrant  housing  committee  chaired 
by  Floyd  Fox,  of  Shelby,  Mich.;  a  com- 
mittee on  human  relations  under  the 
chairmanship  of  another  of  my  valued 
constituents,  Oscar  J.  Dowd,  of  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.;  and  an  information  committee 
headed  by  Rudolph  Reinbold,  of  Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

Activity  on  the  part  of  growers  who 
are  dependeiit  upon  migrant  labor  to 
meet  their  problems  in  the  traditional 
voluntary  way  should  be  encouraged  and 
applauded,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
success  of  the  Farm  Labor  Management 
Committee  of  Michigan. 


Farm  Labor  Management  Committee  of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  the  1964  annual  report 
of  the  Farm  Labor  Management  Com- 
mittee of  Michigan.  This  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
in  my  State,  who  several  years  ago  began 
to  recognize  the  economic  and  social 
problems  connected  with  a  migrant  farm 
labor  supply,  and  set  about  to  improve 
the  situation. 

By  their  own  initiative,  they  have 
taken  the  lead  in  charting  a  new  course 
in  the  solution  of  problems  attending 
our  migrant  agricultural  workers.  They 
have  not  waited  for  some  government 
program.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
making  great  strides  in  meeting  their 
problems  locally.  Better  migrant  hous- 
ing, better  working  conditions,  improved 
human  relations  between  migrants  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  work, 
have  already  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
this  organization. 

Growers  have  developed  farm  labor 
management  classes  which  are  largely 
and  regularly  atttended.  An  overflow 
attendance  turned  out  at  a  workshop  on 
the  subject  held  on  the  campus  of  Mich- 
igan State  University.  Programs  involv- 
ing improved  training,  supervision,  com- 
munication, and  understanding  give 
promise  of  improved  productivity  and  re- 
ward for  workers,  growers,  and  consum- 
ers. These  growers  are  demonstrating 
excellent  results  and  the  merit  of  volun- 
tary- group  effort. 

Present  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Mr.  Harry  H.  Nye.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
a  successful  fruit  grower  in  southwestern 
Michigan  who  was  most  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  committee,  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  philosophy  that 


Small  Business  Urges  Continued 
Independence  of  SBA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  letter  has  been  received  by  me 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  commenting  on  my 
press  release  of  March  19  concerning  the 
independence  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  letter  by  Mr.  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  that  organi- 
zation, endorses  the  view  expressed  in 
my  press  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Burger  and  the 
press  release  be  reprinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

N.*TioNAL  Federation  of 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  March  19. 1965. 
Re  Small  Business  Administration. 
Hon.  Joe  Evins, 

Chairman,  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Evins:  You  are  to 
be  complimented  on  your  release  of  March 
19,  "Evins  Backs  Independence  of  SBA"  in 
the  expressed  views  as  outlined  in  your  re- 
lease, in  which  we  concur  100  percent. 

The  proposed  action  of  merging  SBA  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  comes  to  the 
writer  with  no  surprise  as  it  will  be  found 
from  the  first  instance  our  action,  beginning 
in  1953,  in  our  testimony  before  the  Small 
Business  Committees  and  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  we  continually  and  re- 
peatedly recommended  that  SBA  be  made  an 
independent  agency,  and  more  important, 
that  the  overall  policy  of  SBA  be  placed  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Administrator, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Congress. 

You  are  privileged  to  insert  this  letter  in 
the  Record,  and  we  are  also  directing  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  this. 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Burger, 

Vice  President. 


Evins  Backs  Independence  of  SBA 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  Democrat,  of 

Tennessee,    chairman    of    the    House    Select 

Committee  on  Small  Business,  said  today  he 

is  'opposed  to  any  change  affecting  the  In- 


dependence of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  one  Federal  agency  that  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  the  Nation's  4.6  million 
small  businessmen." 

Evins  said  he  was  making  his  position  clear 
because  of  "'rumors  and  reports  that  plaiu 
are  underway  in  some  quarters  to  terminate 
SBA's  status  as  an  independent  agency  and 
make  it,  in  effect,  a  subdi^fision  of  the  Com- 
merce Department." 

The  latest  report,  Evins  said,  was  in  the 
March  15,  1965,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  In  the  column  on  internal  Federal  mat- 
ters written  by  Jerry  Kluttz.  "Mr.  Kluttz  has 
a  reputation  for  accuracy,"  said  Evins,  "and 
I  believe  that  his  report  is  based  on  knowl- 
edge he  has  gained  from  qualified  sources." 

Evins  said  in  a  statement: 

"To  place  the  department  that  champions 
the  interests  of  small  business  under  the 
Commerce  Department  is  illogical  and  retro- 
gressive. It  is  illogical  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  responsibilities  now 
that  require  its  full  attention.  It  is  retro- 
gressive because  prior  to  1953  a  bureau  deal- 
ing with  small  business  matters  on  a  limited 
basis  was  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"After  much  debate  and  lengthy  hearings, 
Congress  concluded  that  small  business  had 
to  have  a  one-stop  agency  where  it  could  take 
us  problems  and  get  an  answer  without  hav- 
ing to  go  to  a  half  dozen  different  agencies. 
This  necessity  is  even  more  pressing  now 
than  in  1953. 

"With  small  business  subjected  to  greater 
stress  from  the  technological  revolution,  from 
the  pressures  of  competition  from  giant  com- 
petitors, and  from  a  dozen  other  facets  of 
chahge  that  challenge  its  very  survival,  this 
is  no  time  to  downgrade  small  business  pro- 
grams and  lose  them  in  one  of  the  Federal 
Government's  largest  departments. 

"Small  business  is  important  to  our  econ- 
omy. It  provides  the  livelihood  for  about  60 
percent  of  our  population  and  supports  about 
40  percent  of  our  labor  force. 

"It  accounts  for  80  percent  of  dollar  vol- 
ume in  construction  and  more  than  70  per- 
cent in  retail,  in  wholesale,  and  in  services— 
and  for  more  than  30  percent  of  value  added 
in  manufacturing. 

"Its  role  in  the  economy  must  be  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  SBA  and  that  must  continue  to  be  the 
overriding  purpose  of  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness assistance  programs." 


Centennial  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh public  schools  sponsored  centen- 
nial services  recently  marking  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  and  paying  tribute  to 
members  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar 
Association  who  served  in  that  conflict. 
These  services  paid  particular  honor  to 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  from  Allegheny 
County:  Francis  J.  Herron,  Thomas  R- 
Kerr,  Gottlieb  Luty,  John  C.  Mathews, 
Theodore  Mitchell,  Milton  Mathews, 
Charles  Oliver,  Robert  L.  Orr,  Alfred  L. 
Pearson,  Archibald  H.  Rowand.  James 
M.  Schoonmaker,  and  Michael  Sowers. 

A  special  tribute  was  paid  to  Pitts- 
burgh high  school  students  who  are 
listed  on  a  bronze  honor  roll  plaque  at 
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the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  Uptown 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  names  of  63  young 
men.  or  25  percent  of  the  school's  en- 
rollment, are  on  this  list. 

Three  Pittsburgh  figures  noted  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  and  re- 
search on  the  American  Civil  War  re- 
ceived albums  of  the  Appomatox  Cen- 
tennial stamp  from  Pittsbuigh  Post- 
master Edv.'ard  G.  Coll.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  C.  Stanton  Belfour,  pres- 
ident of  the  Historical  Society  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Edgar  J.  Roth,  artist 
and  authority  on  C\v\\  War  histoiy,  and 
Julia  M.  Cunningham,  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Reference  Room,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh. 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Commander  Joseph  A.  Borkow- 
ski,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Council, 
VF^',  and  all  the  members  of  the  VFW 
and  to  public  school  officials  in  Pitts- 
burgh who  made  this  program  such  a 
great  success. 


Hon.  F.  Edward  Hebert  To  Receive 
Arnold  Air  Society's  Man  of  the  Year 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  annual 
Arnold  Air  Society  and  Angel  Flight  na- 
tional conclaves  here  in  Washington 
during  the  week  of  April  12,  1965. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  14,  1,500 
young  men  and  women  will  assemble  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  These  visitors 
are  students  who  come  to  the  seat  of 
government  representing  170  colleges 
and  universities  located  in  47  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

These  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  are 
touring  Washington  as  delegates  to  the 
annual  Arnold  Air  Society  and  Angel 
Plight  national  conclaves,  conclaves 
which  began  here  Sunday  and  end 
Wednesday  with  an  awards  banquet. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  will  pre- 
sent awards  to  outstanding  civilian  and 
military  leaders  at  this  banquet.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  Members  of  this 
or  any  other  legislative  body  will  receive 
the  Arnold  Air  Society's  highest  award. 
I  refer  to  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award, 
which  will  go  to  the  distinguished,  in- 
comparable, highly  respected  senior 
Representative  from  Louisiana,  my  per- 
sonal friend,  the  Honorable  F.  Edward 
Hebert. 

The  significance  of  this  award  can  only 
be  appreciated  after  rendering  a  few 
statistics  on  the  Arnold  Air  Society  and 
Angel  Flights.  Named  in  honor  of  the 
first  Army  Air  Corps  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Hem-y  H.  "Hap"  Arnold,  the  society  is  a 
professional  honorary  service  organiza- 


tion of  selected  Air  Force  ROTC  cadets. 
Each  academic  year,  more  than  5,500 
cadets  make  up  the  squadrons  at  170  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
land.  Their  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  Air  Force 
officers  through  furthering  the  purpose, 
traditions,  and  concepts  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Each  academic  year,  some  2,500  dedi- 
cated young  women  are  selected  as  mem- 
bers of  Angel  Flights  at  many  of  these 
same  colleges  and  universities.  This 
honorary  service  organization  promotes 
the  interest  of  the  college  man  in  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  program.  From  my  review 
of  the  17  Angel  Flight  delegates  compet- 
ing here  for  the  title  of  "Little  General." 
I  can  report  tha't  the  dedication  and 
scholastic  achievement  of  these  young 
ladies  is  surpassed  only  by  their  beauty. 

The  majority  of  th.ese  cadets  will  grad- 
uate this  jiummer  or  next  and  enter  the 
Air  Force  as  second  lieutenants.  They 
are  certain  to  be  some  of  the  future  lead- 
ers of  our  Air  Force  and  our  Nation. 
Many  of  these  ladies  will  become  future 
leaders  of  our  democracy  in  their  own 
right. 


'American"  Defined 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
TMr.  Bingham]  has  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  by  noting  and  criticizing 
the  inappropriate  and  inaccurate  defini- 
tion of  the  noun  "American"  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and 
the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary. 

Certainly,  as  Representative  Bingham 
has  pointed  out,  the  two  dictionaries' 
definition  of  "American"  as  "a  native  of 
America  of  European  descent"  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  millions  of  U.S.  citizens  of 
Africa,  American  Indian,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  other  origins. 

I  believe  our  colleagues  will  find  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  our 
able  colleague  and  Oxford  University 
Press,  as  well  as  a  brief  article  from 
the  New  York  Times,  to  be  of  interest. 

April  2.  1965. 
The  Editors. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
Clarendon  Press. 
Oxford.  England. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  one  of  the  deflnitions  given  for 
the  noun  "American"  in  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  as  well  as  in  the  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary,  reads  "A  native  of  America  of 
European  descent." 

This  definition,  which  may  have  been  ap- 
propriate in  the  18th  century,  is  certainly 
wholly  inaccurate  today.  It  represents  in- 
deed a  virtual  insult  to  the  millions  of 
U.S.  citizens  of  Africa.  American  Indian. 
Asia,  Latin  America,  Polynesia,  and  other 
origins. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  next  edition 
or  supplement  of  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary and  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 


this  egregious  error  will  be  corrected,  the 
offending  definition  will  be  omitted  and  the 
definition  "citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America"  will  stand  by  itself. 

A  minor  problem  remains  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  noun  "American"  in  Latin 
America.  Although  the  Latin  Americans  do 
not  refer  to  themselves  as  Americans,  they 
prefer  to  refer  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  North  Americans,  and  this  has 
become  polite  usage  south  of  the  United 
States-Mexican  border.  This,  however,  is  a 
fine  point.  Throughout  the  United  States 
itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  noun 
"American"  is  commonly  used  to  mean  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


April  2.  1965. 
Editor, 
The  Times.  London,  England. 

Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  the  definitions  given  for  the  noun  "Amer- 
ican" in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  as 
well  as  in  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary, 
reads  "A  native  of  America  of  European 
descent." 

This  definition,  which  may  have  been  ap- 
propriate in  the  18th  century,  is  certainly 
wholly  inaccurate  today.  It  represents  in- 
deed a  virtual  insult  to  the  millions  of  United 
States  citizens  of  African,  American  Indian, 
Asian,  Latin  American,  Polynesian,  and  other 
origins. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  next  edition  or 
supplement  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
and  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  this  egre- 
gious error  will  be  corrected,  the  offending 
definition  will  be  omitted  and  the  definition 
"citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America"  will 
stand  by  itself. 

A  minor  problem  remains  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  noun  "American"  in  Latin 
America.  Although  the  Latin  Americans  do 
not  refer  to  themselves  as  Americans,  they 
prefer  to  refer  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  North  Americans,  and  this  has  be- 
come polite  usage  south  of  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border.  This,  however,  is  a  fine 
point.  Throughout  the  United  States  itself 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  noun  "Ameri- 
can" is  commonly  used  to  mean  citizens  of 
the  United  States 

I  have  also  written  directly  to  the  editors 
of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  error  in  the  present  edition. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoNATHAir  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Cong^esn. 


Oxford  University  Press.  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  April  5.  1965. 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  3,  you  are  unhappy 
about  the  definition  of  "American"  in  two 
dictionaries  published  by  Oxford  University 
Press. 

The  editing  of  these  dictionaries  Is  done 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  I  won't 
comment  on  your  point.  I  am  writing  rather 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  new  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  reference  work  that  you  may  find 
interesting — and  soothing?  This  is  the  re- 
vised edition  of  "A  Dictionary  of  Modern 
English  Usage"  by  H.  W.  Fowler,  revised  by 
Sir  Ernest  Gowers.  We  are  publishing  it  on 
May  6.  You  may  find  of  interest  the  articles 
on  America  and  on  Americanisms. 

I  am  also  sending  you  some  material  we 
put  together  for  book  review  editors  because 
part  of  it  has  a  number  of  Items  about  Eng- 
lish attitudes  toward  the  United  States  and 
our  use  of  the  language. 
Sincerely, 

FoN  W.  Boardman,  Jr.. 
Advertising  and  Publicity  Manager. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1965) 

Dictionary  Will  Modify  Definition  op 
"American" 

London,  April  6  (Reuters). — The  Oxford 
University  Press  has  decided  to  modify  the 
definition  of  the  noun  "American"  In  future 
editions  of  its  dictionaries  following  a  com- 
plaint by  New  York  Representative  Jonathan 
Bingham. 

Representative  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  the 
Bronx,  complained  to  the  publishers  that 
both  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary  defined  an  American  as  "a 
native  of  America  of  European  descent."  He 
thought  this  was  virtually  an  Insult  to 
U.S.  citizens  of  other  origins. 

An  Oxford  spokesman  said  today  that  in 
future  editions  the  definition  would  "make 
it  clear  that  the  various  people  native  of,  or 
resident  in,  America,  are  not  confined  to 
those  of  American  Indian  or  of  European  de- 
scent." 

He  said  the  basis  of  the  definitions  in  the 
two  smaller  dictionaries  that  Representative 
Bingham  complained  about  could  be  found 
in  the  original  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

There,  a  distinction  was  made  between  all 
aboriginals  of  the  American  Continent,  that 
is,  an  American  Indian,  and  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica, of  European  descent. 


Investiture  of  Anthony  J.  Paterno  as 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Sovereign 
Military  Order  of  Malta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  have  inserted  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiON.AL  Record  the  House  Resolution 
99  passed  by  the  74th  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois  and  introduced  by  State 
Representatives  Euzzino,  DiPrima,  Ro- 
mano. Merlo,  Pusateri,  Ropa,  and  Zagone. 
On  Saturday  evening,  April  10,  over  2,000 
Chicagoans  attended  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Paterno  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  official  investiture  as  knight 
commander  of  the  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Malta.  The  resolution  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  investiture  fol- 
lows : 

State  of  Illinois,  74th  General  Assembly, 
House  of  Representatives 

house    resolution    99 

(Offered   by   Messrs.   Euzzino,   DiPrlma,  Ro- 
mano. Merlo,  Pusateri,  Ropa,  and  Zagone) 

Whereas  on  April  10,  1965,  Anthony  Pater- 
no, an  outstanding  civic  leade-  and  highly 
respected  American  of  Italian  ancestry  will 
be  vested  as  knight  commander  into  the  Sov- 
ereign and  Military  Order  of  Malta;  and 

Whereas  the  Sovereign  and  Military  Order 
of  Malta  was  founded  in  the  11th  century  in 
Jerusaletoi.  by  Blessed  Gerald,  an  Italian 
Benedictine  monk,  with  the  help  of  some 
pious  citizens  from  Amalfi:  it  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  orders  of  knighthood;  and 

Whereas  it  is  indeed  proper  for  a  man  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Joint  civic  com- 
mittee of  Italian-Americans  with  the  un- 
flinching spirit  of  a  pioneer,  the  steadfast 
devotion  of  a  servant  and  Idealist,  the  deep- 
rooted  love  of  a  humanitarian;  and  who  has 
attained  the  very  height  of  affection  he  now 
enjoys  in  the  Italo-American  community,  be 


invested  into  this  outstanding  worldwide  or- 
ganization; and 

Whereas  the  life  of  Anthony  Paterno  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  integrity,  individual 
initiative  and  solid  accomplishment:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  congrat- 
ulations to  Anthony  Paterno,  upon  his  re- 
ceiving this  high  honor;  and  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  many  more  great  moments  in  the 
service  of  our  people;  and  that  a  suitably  en- 
grossed copy  of  this  resolution  and  preamble 
be 'sent  to  Mr.  Paterno.  the  joint  civic  com- 
mittee of  Italo-Americans  and  the  Pra  Noi 
newspaper  in  Melrose  Park,  HI. 

Adopted  by  the  house,  March  24,  1965. 
John  P.  Touht, 

Speaker  of  the  Hoxise. 
Charles  F.  Kervin. 

Clerk  of  the  House. 

Anthony  J.  Paterno  is  a  real  life  Italo- 
American  success  story  that  matches  any 
Horatio  Alger  dream. 

A  guiding  light  for  his  fellow  man, 
Anthony  Paterno  is  faith  in  action — his 
is  the  unflinching  spirit  of  a  pioneer,  the 
steadfast  devotion  of  a  servant  and  ideal- 
ist, the  deep-rooted  love  of  a  humani- 
tarian. 

Our  community  has  benefited  by  his 
hard  work,  loyalty  and  love  for  mankind 
and  his  integrity,  individual  initiative 
and  solid  accomplishment,  his  is  a  most 
outstanding  example  of  what  one  man 
can  achieve  in  our  great  democratic 
society. 

At  age  18,  he  made  an  important  de- 
cision. Courageous  and  ambitious, 
young  Tony  decided  to  immigrate  to 
America  from  his  native  Sicily. 

He  arrived  in  Chicago  in  August  1923, 
and  immediately  sought  emplosmient. 
What  he  found  were  sweatshop  jobs — 
backbreaking,  long  hours,  and  low-pay 
employment. 

He  worked  on  railroads,  in  factories, 
on  constructions,  and  became  a  barber, 
insurance  agent,  plastering  contractor, 
repair  man,  sold  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  operated  a  grocery  and  meat  market 
and  restaurant  and  then  became  a  pio- 
neer in  the  pizza  business  in  Chicago. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
his  business,  Anthony  Paterno  has  al- 
ways found  time  to  help  men  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  color. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  number  all 
who  have  been  guided  by  Mr.  Paterno  in 
helping  to  obtain  American  citizenship 
or  who  have  been  assisted  by  his  counsel 
and  financial  aid,  or  the  many  causes 
and  charities  that  have  been  aided  by 
his  energies  and  resources. 

Just  as  he  is  a  leading  figure  in  Chi- 
cagoland,  Mr.  Paterno  is  held  in  high  ac- 
claim in  Italy.  He  has  helped  hospitals 
and  orphanages  in  Sicily  and  other  parts 
of  Italy. 

Born  at  Vizzini,  Catania,  Italy,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1904,  the  son  of  Giovanni  and 
Giuseppa  (LoGiusto)  Paterno.  Married 
Lena  LoGiudice,  October  24, 1929.  Three 
children:  John,  born  1930,  died  1960; 
Josephine,  Mrs.  Anthony  Terlato,  and 
Michelina,  born  1947.  Five  grandchil- 
dren. 

Past  President  Joint  Civil  Committee 
of  Italian  Americans,  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Vizzinese  Society. 


Awarded  third,  second,  and  first  stars 
of  solidarity.  Republic  of  Italy,  Cavaliere, 
Cavaliere  Ufiiciale  and  Commendatore! 
Order  of  Merit,  Republic  of  Italy. 

Awarded  plaque  by  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Vizzinese  Society 
for  devotion  and  distinguished  service  to 
Italian  community,  1959;  John  Scala- 
brini  Award  for  his  liberal  generosity  to 
Villa  Scalabrini,  Italian  old  peoples 
home,  in  1960;  leadership  award  of  Joint 
Civic  Committee,  1961;  Amerital-Unico 
Citizen  of  Year  Award,  in  1961. 

And  now,  as  the  owner  of  Pacific  Wine 
Co.  and  Paterno  Imports,  Ltd.,  he  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader  in  this  industry  and 
also  one  of  the  most  respected. 


Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  Shows  High 
Level  of  Ethical  Conduct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  news  story  from  New  York  City 
points  to  a  high  standard  of  ethics  and 
fair  competitive  practices  in  America's 
business  community. 

I  refer  to  the  action  taken  by  one  of 
the  largest  companies  in  the  Nation,  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  in  refusing  a  so- 
called  bargain  offer  to  purchase  highly 
valued  trade  secrets  of  a  competitor, 
Procter  &  Gamble.  In  view  of  the 
amount  of  adverse  publicity  so  often  un- 
fairly directed  at  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity, I  believe  the  story  of  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.'s  exemplary  action  should 
be  duly  noted. 

The  story  is  this,  in  brief:  Colgate- 
Palmolive  and  Procter  &  Gamble  are 
companies  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
keenly  competitive  areas  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  merchandise  market.  Ob- 
viously, an  extensive  amount  of  research, 
planning,  and  creative  thought  goes  into 
the  shaping  of  marketing  strategy  and 
tactics  by  each  of  these  companies. 
Equally  clear  is  the  fact  that  in  such  a 
highly  competitive  market  area  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  is  given  to  con- 
sidering what  the  opposition  is  planning. 

With  this  as  background,  consider  the 
monetary  value  it  would  be  to  one  of 
these  companies  to  obtain  its  competi- 
tor's detailed  budget  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  one  of  its  leading  consumer 
products.  According  to  an  assistant  U.S. 
district  attorney,  Procter  &  Gamble 
placed  the  value  to  a  competitor  of  inside 
knowledge  of  such  a  budget  at  no  less 
than  $1  million. 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  was  offered 
such  inside  information,  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  188-page  marketing  and  adver- 
tising plan  devised  by  Procter  &  Gamble. 
Colgate-Palmolive,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving this  offer,  reported  the  incident 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  that  agency's  action.  Last  week  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  ol 
New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Hoey,  com- 
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mended  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  for 
its  conduct  in  promptly  alerting  authori- 
ties to  this  illicit  offer.  A  former  em- 
ployee of  Procter  &  Gamble  has  been  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  industrial  es- 
pionage in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of 
a  congressional  district  in  which  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  has  a  major  plant, 
I  of  course  am  greatly  interested  in  any 
news  stoiT  which  reflects  well  on  one 
of  my  constituents.  But  of  even  greater 
importance,  the  action  taken  by  Colgate- 
Palmolive  olScials  reflects  well  on  our 
entire  American  business  commxmity — 
and  at  a  time  when  the  free  enterprise 


system  is  under  attack  from  foreign  en- 
emies and  domestic,  homegrown  critics. 
As  I  have  said,  too  often  do  gaudy, 
misleading  headlines  lead  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  ethics  and  sense  of  com- 
petitive fairplay  of  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness community  is  at  an  alltime  low. 
We  hear  baseless  charges  of  a  so-called 
profit-first  philosophy  allegedly  held  by 
executives  of  today's  large  corporate  en- 
terprises. By  such  charges,  the  enemies 
and  critics  of  American  business  hope  to 
undermine  public  confidence,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  abroad  as  well,  in  the 
social  efficacy  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 


For  this  reason,  at  this  time  the  story 
of  one  large  U.S.  company's  exemplary 
demonstration  of  the  highest  of  ethical 
business  standards,  even  in  the  most  ag- 
gressively competitive  areas  of  the  free 
enterprise  market,  deserves  notice  and 
consideration. 

I  join  U.S.  Attorney  Hoey  in  com- 
mending the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  for 
its  action  in  this  case.  And  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  real  significance  of  this 
incident  is  brought  home  to  all  those  who, 
without  facts  to  support  their  charges, 
have  unfairly  and  unjustly  projected  a 
false  picture  of  American  business 
ethics  and  standards  in  recent  years. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  13, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph 
D.  Tj'dings,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Rev.  William  Avery  Benfield,  Jr.,  min- 
ister. First  Presbyterian  Church,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  Eternal  One,  God  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  the  peoples,  we  offer  to  Thee 
this  day  our  grateful  praise:  for  evei-y 
expression  of  Thy  bounty  in  days  gone 
before  us,  for  the  assurance  of  Thy 
presence  in  the  world  in  the  moments 
of  this  particular  day,  and  for  the  hope 
of  fulfillment  of  Thy  good  purposes  in 
days  to  come. 

We  pray  this  day  for  a  world  of  right- 
eousness and  peace  for  all  people  every- 
where. We  pray  this  day  for  our  be- 
loved Nation.  We  pray  for  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  for  all  who  have 
responsibilities  of  trust  and  opportunity. 
And  now  we  pray  again  for  this  great 
legislative  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Strengthen  Thou  these  Thy  serv- 
ants, imbue  them  with  wisdom  from 
above,  sustain  them  in  their  delibera- 
tions and  decisions,  and  work  out 
through  them,  O  God,  Thy  holy  will  for 
the  people  of  this  land  and  for  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  13,  1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  9,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  9.  1965, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, on  Saturday.  April  10,  1965,  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2362)  to  strength- 
en and  improve  educational  quality  and 
educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  which 
had  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  4778.  An  act  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; and 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  receive  petitions 
and  memorials. 

If  there  are  no  petitions  and  memori- 
als to  be  offered,  the  Chair  calls  for  the 
reports  of  standing  and  select  conmiit- 
tees.  If  there  are  no  reports  of  standing 
and  select  committees,  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  is  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  a  bill,  but  I  would  rather  wait 
until  later  today  to  do  so,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  are  no  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  to  be  introduced,  concurrent 
and  other  resolutions  are  in  order. 


If  there  be  no  concurrent  or  other  res- 
olutions to  be  submitted,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  149,  Senate 
bUl  1564. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  question  is  put,  I  should  like  to 
ask  what  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
Is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  intention  is 
not  to  debate  the  bill  imtil  the  Senate 
convenes  on  April  21. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  12  o'clock  noon 
on  that  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     At  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No  action  will  be 
taken  in  respect  to  the  bill  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nothing  before 
that  time.  There  will  be  a  morning  hour 
when  we  return.  Then  we  shall  lay 
down  the  bill  and  again  make  it  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tar 

The  m^ion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proce<^ded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  hadjbeen  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procediu-e  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Institutes  a  proceeding  under  any 
statute  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  in  any  State  or  pwlitl- 
cal  subdivision  the  court  shall  authorize 
the  appointment  of  examiners  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6  to  serve  for  such  period  of  time  and 
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in  such  political  subdivisions  as  the  court 
shall  determine  Is  appropriate  to  enforce 
the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
( 1 )  as  part  of  any  interlocutory  order  if 
the  court  determines  that  the  appointment 
of  Euch  examiners  is  necessary  to  enforce 
such  guarantees  or  (2)  as  part  of  any  final 
Judgment  if  the  court  finds  that  violations 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  justifying  equi- 
table relief  have  occurred  in  such  State  or 
subdivision:  Provided.  That  the  court  need 
not  authorize  the  appointment  of  examiners 
If  any  Incidents  of  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
( 1 )  have  been  limited  in  number  and  have 
been  promptly  and  effectively  corrected  by 
State  or  local  action,  (2)  the  continuing 
effect  of  such  incidents  has  been  eliminated, 
and  (3)  there  is  no  reasonable  probability 
of  their  recurrence  in  the  future. 

(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  it  shall 
suspend  the  use  of  such  test  or  device  In 
such  State  or  political  subdivisions  as  the 
court  shall  determine  is  appropriate  and 
for  such  period  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(c>  If  in  any  proceeding  instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division the  court  finds  that  violations  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment  justifying  equita- 
ble relief  have  occurred  within  the  territory 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision,  the 
court,  in  addition  to  such  relief  as  it  may 
grant,  shall  retain  jurisdiction  for  such 
period  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  and  shall 
order  that  during  such  period  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or 
effect  at  the  time  the  proceeding  was  com- 
menced shall  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General.  If  the  Attorney  General  files  ob- 
jection with  the  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  chief  legal  officer  or  other 
appropriate  official  of  such  State  or  sub- 
division to  him,  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and  until  the 
court  finds  that  it  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
rr.ce  or  color:  except  that  neither  the  court's 
finding  nor  the  Attorney  General's  failure  to 
object  ."^hall  bar  a  subsequent  action  to  en- 
join enforcement  of  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite,  standard,    practice,    or   procedure. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  elec- 
tion because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
any  test  or  device  in  any  State  with  respect 
to  which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  4(b)  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  such  deter- 
minations have  been  made  as  a  separate  unit, 
unless  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  brought  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United 
States  has  determined  that  (1)  no  such  test 
or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  (2) 
(A)  the  per  centum  of  persons  in  such  State 
or  subdivision  voting  in  the  most  recent 
presidential  election  exceeded  the  national 
average  per  centum  of  persons  voting  in  such 
election  or  the  per  centum  of  such  persons 


registered  to  vote  in  a  State  or  subdivision 
by  State  or  local  election  officials  exceeded 
60  per  centum  of  persons  of  voting  age  meet- 
ing residence  requirements  in  such  State  or 
subdivision,  and  (B)  that  there  is  no  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  in  such  State  or  sub- 
division: Provided,  That  a  final  judgment 
heretofore  or  hereafter  rendered  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  determining 
that  denials  or  abridgments  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  through  the 
use  of  such  tests  or  devices  have  occurred 
anywhere  in  the  territory  of  any  s\ich  plain- 
tiff, may  be  introduced  in  any  such  declara- 
tory jxidgment  action  brought  within  five 
years  of  such  final  Judgment  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  facts  found  by  the  court,  ex- 
cept that  notwithstanding  tliis  provision 
the  judgment  shall  retain  whatever  legal 
effect  it  would  have  under  existing  law. 

An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Coxirt.  The  court  shall  retain 
Jurisdiction  of  any  action  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  five  years  after  Judgment 
and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon  motion  of 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  that  a  test 
or  device  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
denying  or  abridging  tlie  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceeding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
he  shall  consent  to  the  entry  of  such  Judg- 
ment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with 
respect  to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the 
Census  determines  (A)  that  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  persons,  other  than 
aliens  and  persons  in  active  military  service 
and  their  dependents,  of  voting  age  residing 
therein  were  registred  on  November  1.  1964, 
or  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
sons voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964,  and  (B)  that  according  to 
the  1960  census,  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were  nonwhite; 
or,  (3),  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  (1) 
and  (2).  the  Director  of  the  Census  deter- 
mines, by  a  survey  made  upon  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are 
registered  to  vote  in  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  is  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  all  persons  of  such  race 
or  color  of  voting  age  residing  in  such  State 
or  political  subdivision. 

A  determination  on  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section  6 
shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall 
mean  any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  or  registration  for 
voting  (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand,  or  interpret  any  matter, 

(2)  demonstrate  any  education  achievement 
or  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject, 

(3)  po.ssess  good  moral  character,  or  (4) 
prove  his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of 
registered  voters  or  members  of  any  other 
class. 

(d )  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  if 
( 1 1  incidents  of  such  have  been  limited  in 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 


tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  in  the 
future.  * 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  4(a)  are  in  effect 
sliall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  voting  different  from  tliat  in  force  or 
effect  on  November  1,  1964,  such  State  or  sub- 
division may  institute  an  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the  court 
enters  such  Judgment  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  unless  such  quali- 
fication, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  offlcer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
such  State  or  ."subdivision  to  tlie  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
intr-rposed  an  objection  within  sixty  days 
after  such  submission.  Neither  the  Attorney 
General's  failure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory 
judgment  entered  under  this  section  shall 
bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure.  Such  an 
action  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  judges  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tifies (a)  that  a  court  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  examiners  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a):  or  (b)  unless  a 
declaratory  Judgment  has  been  rendered  un- 
der section  4(a),  with  respect  to  any  political 
subdivision  named  in,  or  Included  within  the 
scope  of,  determinations  made  under  section 
4(b)  that  (1)  he  has  received  complaints  in 
writing  from  twenty  or  more  residents  of 
such  political  subdivision  alleging  that  they 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  under 
color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and 
that  he  believes  such  complaints  to  be  meri- 
torious, or  (2)  that  in  his  judgment  (con- 
sidering, among  other  factors,  whether  the 
ratio  of  nonwhite  persons  to  white  persons 
registered  to  vote  within  such  subdivision 
appears  to  him  to  be  fairly  attributable  to 
violations  of  the  fifteenth  amendment),  the 
appointment  of  examiners  is  otherwise  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  appoint  as  many  examiners,  who  shall 
to  the  extent  practicable  be  residents  of  such 
State,  in  such  subdivision  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  to  prepare  and  maintain,  by  ex- 
amining applicants  purs\iant  to  section  7. 
lists  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections.  Such  examiners, 
hearing  officers  provided  for  in  section  8(3). 
and  other  persons  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Commis.<;ion  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed,  com- 
pensated, and  separated  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  statute  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  service  iin- 
der  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  employ- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  any  statute  admin- 
istered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  ex- 
cept the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1939.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181). 
proliibiting  partisan  political  activity:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  Commission  is  authorized, 
after  consulting  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
department  or  agency,  to  designate  suitable 
persons  in  the  official  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  consent,  to  serve  in  these 
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positions.     Exaininers    and    hearing   officers 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
designate,  examine  applicants  concerning 
their  qualifications  for  voting.  An  applica- 
tion to  an  examiner  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Commission  may  require  and  shall  con- 
tain allegations  that  the  applicant  is  not 
otherwise  registered  to  vote  and  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  the  right  to  register  or  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color:  Provided,  That 
the  Attorney  General  may  require  the  appli- 
cant in  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
to  allege  further  that,  within  ninety  days 
preceding  his  application,  he  has  been  denied 
under  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register 
or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not  qualified  to 
vote  by  a  person  acting  under  color  of  law. 

(b)  Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received 
under  section  8(ta) .  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters.  A  challenge  to  such  listing 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  section  8(a) 
and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution 
under  section  11  of  this  Act.  The  examiner 
shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list,  and  any 
supplemezits  as  appropriate,  at  least  once  a 
month  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion officials,  with  copies  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  and  any  such  lists  and  supplements 
thereto  transmitted  during  the  month  shall 
be  available  for  public  inspection  beginning 
on  the  last  business  day  of  the  month  and 
on  the  forty-fifth  day  prior  to  any  election. 
Any  person  whose  name  appears  on  such  a 
list  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  In 
the  election  district  of  his  residence  unless 
and  until  the  appropriate  election  officials 
shall  have  been  notified  that  such  person  has 
been  removed  from  such  list  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  :  Provided,  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  election 
by  virtue  of  this  Act  unless  his  name  shall 
have  been  certified  and  transmitted  on  such 
a  list  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election 
officials  at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such 
election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son whose  name  appears  en  such  a  list  a 
certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  such 
a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an 
examiner  If  ( 1 )  such  person  has  been  success- 
fully challenged  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  section  8,  or  (2)  he  has 
been  determined  by  an  examiner  to  have  lost 
his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State  law  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on 
an  eligibility  list  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  hearing  offlcer  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  under  such  rules  as  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  chal- 
lenge shall  be  entertained  only  if  filed  at 
such  office  within  the  State  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
designate  within  ten  days  after  the  listing 
of  the  challenged  person  is  made  available 
for  public  inspecticrn,  and  if  supported  (1) 
•^y  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  for  the  challenge,  and  (2) 
a  certification  that  a  copy  of  the  challenge 
and  affidavits  have  been  served  by  mail  or  in 
person  upon  the  person  challenged  at  his 
place  of  residence  set  out  In  the  application. 
Such  challenge  shall  be  determined  within 
fifteen  days  after  it  has  been  filed.  A  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  decision  of  the  hearing 
officer  may  be  filed  in  the  United  States  court 
°f  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  per- 
son challenged  resides  within  fifteen  days 
after  service  of  such  decision  by  mall  on  the 


moving  party,  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing 
offlcer  shall  be  overturned  unless  clearly 
erroneous.  Any  person  listed  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  pending  final 
determination  by  the  hearing  officer  and  by 
the  court. 

(b)  The  times,  places,  and  procedures  and 
form  for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility 
lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Commission  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  instruct  examin- 
ers concerning  applicable  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
qualifications  required  for  listing,  and  (2) 
loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant 
or  the  challenger,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  power  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  any  matter  pending  be- 
fore it  under  the  authority  of  this  section. 
In  a  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  guilty 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or 
resides  or  is  domiciled  or  transacts  business, 
or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of 
service  of  process,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  a  hearing  officer, 
there  to  produce  pertinent,  relevant,  and  non- 
privileged  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  deny  or  deprive  any  person  of  the  right 
to  register  or  to  vote  because  of  his  failure 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  or  pay- 
ment as  a  precondition  of  registration  or 
voting. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever  an  examiner  is 
serving  under  this  Act  in  any  political  sub- 
division, the  examiner  may  assign  his  rep- 
resentatives who  shall  be  within  the  mean- 
ing of  "other  persons"  as  used  in  section  — 
who  may  be  officials  of  the  United  States, 
(1)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place  for 
holding  an  election  in  such  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  whether  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being  permitted 
to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and  attend  at 
any  place  for  tabulating  the  votes  cast  at 
any  election  held  in  such  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  whether  votes  cast 
by  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being  properly 
tabulated. 

(b)  No  person  shall  obstruct,  impede,  or 
interfere  with,  or  attempt  to  obstruct,  im- 
pede, or  Interfere  with,  any  duly  assigned 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  conferred 
upon  him  under  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  color 
of  law  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  to  vote 
any  person  who  is  entitled  to  vote  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  fall  or  refuse 
to  count  such  person's  vote. 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  intimidate,  threat- 
en, or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from  voting 
or  attempting  to  vote  or  to  Intimidate,  threat- 
en, or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from  exer- 
cising any  powers  or  duties  under  section 
3(a).  6,  8,  10.  or  12(e). 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Whoever  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  any 
person  of  any  right  secured  by  section  2,  3, 
4,  5,  7,  9,  or  10  or  who  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  violate  section  11,  shall  be  fined 


not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  in  a  political  subdivision  in  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  fraudu- 
lently destroys,  defaces,  mutilates,  or  other- 

•'^vlse  alters  the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot 
cast  in  such  election,  or  (2)  fraudulently 
alters  any  record  of  voting  in  such  election 
made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  willfully  and  knowingly  interferes 
with  any  right  secured  by  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 

9,  10,  or  11  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  2,  3,  4,  6,  7, 

10,  11,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  temporary  or 
permanent  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  including  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  State  or  local  election  offi- 
cials to  require  them  (1)  to  permit  persons 
listed  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  to  count 
such  votes. 

(e)  Whenever  in  any  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  any  persons  allege  to  such 
an  examiner  within  twenty-foiu-  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 

(1)  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  registra- 
tion by  an  appropriate  election  official  and 

(2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  In  such  election,  the 
examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  judicial  district  if 
such  allegations  in  his  opinion  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  United  States  attorney  may  not 
later  than  seventy-two  hours  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  file  with  the  district  court 
an  application  for  an  order  providing  for  the 
casting  or  counting  of  the  ballots  of  such 
persons  and  requiring  the  Inclusion  of  their 
votes  in  the  total  vote  before  the  results  of 
such  election  shall  be  deemed  final  and  any 
force  or  effect  given  thereto.  The  district 
court  shall  hear  and  determine  such  matters 
Immediately  after  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion. The  remedy  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  preclude  any  remedy  available 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 

(f )  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any  admin- 
istrative or  ether  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  ter- 
minated in  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  (a)  with  respect  to  examiners  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  clause  (b)  of  section  6  when- 
ever the  Attorney  General  notifies  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  ( 1 )  that  all  persons  list- 
ed by  the  examiner  for  such  subdivision  have 
been  placed  on  the  appropriate  voting  regis- 
tration roll,  (2)  that  there  Is  no  longer  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  persons  will  be 
deprived  of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  in  such  subdivision; 
and  (b) ,  with  respect  to  examiners  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  3(a),  upon  order  of  the 
authorizing  court.  A  political  subdivision 
may  petition  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
termination  of  listing  procedures  under 
clause   (a). 

Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  section  151  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1955) . 
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(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  of 
appeals  and  any  proceeding  under  section  8 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  any  declara- 
tory Judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or  any 
restraining  order  or  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction  against  the  execution  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
action  of  any  Federal  officer  or  employee 
pursuant  hereto.  The  right  to  Intervene  in 
any  action  brought  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  States,  political  subdivisions, 
and  their  appropriate  officials. 

(c)(1)  The  term  "vote"  shall  include  all 
action  necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective  in 
any  primary,  special,  or  general  election,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  registration, 
listing  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  o«her  action 
required  by  law  prerequisite  to  vesting,  cast- 
ing a  ballot,  and  having  such  ballot  counted 
and  Included  in  the  appropriate  totals  of 
votes  cast  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
public  office  and  propositions  for  which 
votes  are  received  in  an  election. 

(2)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  except  that  where 
registration  for  voting  Is  not  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  county  or  parish,  the 
term  shall  include  any  other  subdivision  of 
a  State  which  conducts  registration  for  vot- 
ing. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  gives 
false  information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or 
period  of  residence  in  the  voting  district  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote  under  this  Act,  or  conspires 
with  another  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  fraudulent  registration  or 
Illegal  voting  of  such  Individual  under  this 
Act.  or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  pay- 
ment either  for  fraudulent  registration  or  for 
Illegal  voting  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  which  speeches 
and  comments  will  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly  and  Antitrust  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


FINANCING  OP  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  editorial  on  April  8,  the  Charleston 
Gazette  took  favorable  note  of  the  ex- 
cellent speech  on  Vietnam  and  the 
United    Nations    which    w£is    recently 


delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  J.  In  that  speech, 
as  this  editorial  points  out.  Senator 
Aiken  brilliantly  and  soberly  analyzes 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  im- 
realistic  and  inconsistent  attitude  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  past  toward  the 
financing  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  and  the  effect  which 
this  has  had  on  the  United  Nations.  He 
points,  further,  to  the  very  real  dangers 
of  a  weak  and  indecisive  United  Nations 
at  a  time  of  crisis  in  Vietnam.  Despite 
this  excellent  editorial  and  other  press 
comment,  the  speech  of  the  able  dean  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  a  per- 
ceptive member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  giv- 
en too  little  notice.  The  Department  of 
State  and  others  concerned  would  do 
well  to  study  the  careful  thoughts  of  a 
man  with  as  much  knowledge  and  native 
good  sense  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  I  referred 
to  does  take  proper  note  of  Senator 
Aiken's  statement  and  its  significance 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  along 
with  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  April  11.  which  has  just  come 
to  my  attention,  covering  the  same 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette.  Apr. 
8. 1965] 

Aiken  May  Make  "Doves"  Inedible  for  the 
"Hawks" 

"International  events  of  recent  weeks." 
Senator  George  Aiken,  Republican  of  Ver- 
mont, told  his  colleagues  on  March  25,  "seem 
to  have  overwhelmed  the  capacity  of  this 
Government  for  affirmative  action,  except  in 
the  military  field." 

These  remarks  were  uttered  In  a  speech  op- 
posing escalation  In  Vietnam.  During  the 
course  of  the  same  speech  Aiken  made  a  bril- 
liant analysis  of  another  U.S.  failure  in  diplo- 
macy— the  late,  little-lamented  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  force  the  Russians,  and  by 
association  the  French,  who  had  also  re- 
fused to  pay  dues  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions against  their  interests,  to  pay  up  or 
lose  their  General  Assembly  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  under  article  19  of  the  char- 
ter. The  effort,  said  Aiken,  "collapsed  like 
a  punctured  balloon." 

Aiken  also  reminded  the  Nation  that  In 
1962  during  debate  on  the  U.N.  bond  issue 
he  and  other  Senators  vigorously  questioned 
the  administration:  "We  sought  to  learn 
from  the  Department  of  State  what  the 
American  reaction  would  be  if  the  General 
Assembly  were  at  some  future  time  to  assess 
the  United  States  for  the  costs  of  sending 
a  U.N.  force  Into  some  area  where  the  United 
States  had  its  vital  Interests  Involved  on 
the  other  side.  This  was  a  question  the 
State  Department  ^id  not  want  to  consider, 
let  alone  answer."' 

Last  fall,  of  course,  the  United  States  put 
pressure  on  the  U.N.  to  embarrass  Russia 
and  France,  but,  as  Aiken  said,  "when  the 
chips  were  really  down  and  the  United  States 
was  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  forc- 
ing an  assembly  vote  on  the  application  of 
article  19  to  Russia  and  France,  with  the 
possibility  that  a  winning  vote  might  have 
led  to  Russian  withdrawal,  it  backed  away. 
The  United  States  now  recognizes  that  if  it 
were  In  the  position  of  the  Russians  or  the 
French  it  would  probably  react  in  the  same 
way." 


AiKZN  then  assured  his  cohorts  he  wanted 
the  U.N.  to  survive,  to  get  back  on  Its  feet, 
because  it  wasn't  inconceivable  that  the  U.n! 
could  play  a  major  role  in  saving  face  for 
all  concerned  in  Vietnam. 

"The  time  has  come,"  Aiken  advised,  "for 
the  President  to  *  *  *  Instruct  his  repre- 
sentative at  the  U.N.  to  reconcile  our  posi- 
tion with  the  Soviet  and  French  position  on 
the  assessment  of  members  for  peacekeep- 
ing functions." 

Aiken's  speech  was  perceptive  and  con- 
structive. The  arguments  he  advanced  were 
devastating  indictments  of  State  Depart- 
ment policies,  which  have  of  late  leaned  en- 
tirely too  heavily  upon  the  Nation's  vast  and 
awesome  military  capabilities.  Then,  too, 
Aiken  is  dean  of  the  Republican  contingent 
in  the  Senate  and  by  ideological  persuasion 
a  moderate  conservative.  Had  a  like-minded 
Democrat  made  similar  remarks,  some  critics 
would  have  immediately  accused  him  of  hav- 
ing Installed  a  hot  line  to  the  Kremlin. 
Aiken  will  perhaps  have  to  endure  similar 
horrid  abuse,  but  at  least  those  seeking  hon- 
orable solutions  to  critical  problems  who 
might  properly  be  called  "doves"  have  now 
become  a  bipartisan  group.  They  have  in 
their  ranks  in  Aiken  a  tough-minded,  able 
combatant,  whom  the  "hawks"  may  just  And 
inedible. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch) 
Reviving  the  U.N. 

One  day  recently  Senator  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont, observed  that  In  1945  only  two  Sena- 
tors voted  against  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, while  today,  "less  than  20  years  later, 
no  Member  of  Congress  rises  to  his  feet  with 
voice  trembling  with  patriotic  emotion,  seek- 
ing to  defend  the  U.N.  or  even  demand  its 
survival."  And  it  Is  time,  the  Senator  im- 
plied, that  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  re- 
vivify the  world  organization. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Aiken  suggested  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  put  the  strength  of  his  office 
and  his  personality  jehlnd  one  of  the  pro- 
posals for  solving  the  U.N.'s  financial  prob- 
lems. He  urged  the  United  States  to  reconcile 
its  position  on  the  payment  of  peacekeeping 
assessments  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France,  rightly  pointing  out  that  the  dis- 
pute is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  cause  and 
that  the  continued  existence  of  the  U.N.  Is 
more  Important  than  vindication  of  anyone's 
position. 

The  U.N.'s  real  sickness.  In  Mr.  Aiken's 
view.  Involves  a  readjustment  of  power  and 
influence  between  the  greater  and  lesser  pow- 
ers, rather  than  a  struggle  between  the  So- 
viet bloc  and  the  West.  Mr.  Aiken  is  correct 
in  noting  that  at  no  time  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades have  Russia  and  the  United  States  been 
closer  to  a  common  understanding  of  the 
Interests  of  the  great  powers  in  the  U.N. 

So  It  would  seem  that  the  Senator's  advice 
Is  sound:  to  recognize  the  facts  as  they  are. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  should 
accept  the  fact  that  it  cannot  force  the  U.N. 
to  abide  by  article  19,  which  states  that  a 
nation  2  years  behind  in  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments must  forfeit  its  vote  In  the  General 
Assembly.  It  also  means,  as  Mr.  Aiken  says, 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  wUling  to  have  article  19  applied  to 
itself  when  Its  vital  interests  are  Involved. 

If  this  means  that  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion must  be  modified  or  set  aside,  then  it 
would  be  better  that  this  be  done  than  that 
the  U.N.  should  be  allowed  to  founder.  It  Is 
too  Important  a  forum  for  the  114  present 
members  to  be  allowed  to  fall  apart  because 
the  great  powers  cannot  reconcile  differ- 
ences. So  a  resolution  of  the  financing  issue 
Is  imperative,  along  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  relationship  between  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly. 

Amendments  to  the  charter  which  Mr. 
Johnson  has  put  before  the  Senate  would, 
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as  the  President  explained,  restore  the  bal- 
ance between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
tbat  obtained  when  the  U.N.  was  organized 
with  51  members  20  years  ago.  It  would 
Increase  the  size  of  the  Council  from  11  to 
15  members  and  provide  for  a  better  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  seats.  It  would  not 
affect  the  five  permanent  members — the 
United  States,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Prance,  and  Nationalist  China — nor  Interfere 
with  their  veto  power. 

The  amendments  (which  also  Involve  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council)  must  be  rati- 
fied by  two-thirds  of  the  members  by  Sep- 
tember 31.  The  Soviet  Union  has  already 
approved  them,  and  of  course  the  United 
States  should  also.  But  the  amendments  do 
not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Would 
It  not  be  possible,  however,  for  the  President 
and  the  Senate  to  use  the  opportunity  to  re- 
define U.S.  views  toward  the  U.N.  and 
declare  this  country's  determination  to 
assure  its  continuation  as  a  living  organism? 

If  it  can  be  kept  operating  in  a  useful 
capacity  it  can  be  strengthened.  But  could 
It  be  revived  if  allowed  to  disintegrate? 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  constructive  lead- 
ership. Senator  Aiken  said  that  "interna- 
tional events  in  recent  weeks  seem  to  have 
overwhelmed  the  capacity  of  this  Govern- 
ment for  affirmative  action,  except  in  the 
military  field."  In  proposing  a  great  eco- 
nomic program  for  Asia,  Mr.  Johnson  took 
a  step  to  refute  the  implications  of  this 
statement;  by  vigorously  prosecuting  a  plan 
to  renew  the  U.N.  he  could  go  even  further. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  JOHNS  HOPKINS 
SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  most  disturbing  to  find  inferences  ap- 
pearing in  the  wake  of  the  President's 
recent  speech  on  Vietnam,  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  trying  to  buy  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. Any  such  interpretation  of  the 
remarks  which  he  made  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins the  other  night  is  entirely  unjusti- 
fied and  completely  misleading.  In- 
deed, a  peace  which  could  be  bought  for 
a  billion  dollars,  5  billion  or  10  billion 
would  be  a  bargain.  We  will  have^pent 
many  times  a  billion  plus  many  lives  be- 
fore a  measure  of  stability  returns  to 
southeast  Asia  if  the  present  situation 
continues.  One  has  just  to  recall  what 
has  already  been  spent  in  Vietnam  and 
the  immense  cost  in  lives  and  dollars  in 
Korea  to  recognize  the  enormous  costs 
which  we  may  yet  be  called  upon  to 
bear  in  southeast  Asia. 

But  the  President  knows,  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that  he 
knows,  that  you  do  not  buy  a  genuine 
peace  at  any  price,  in  Vietnam,  in  south- 
east Asia  or  anywhere  else  where  it  mat- 
ters. It  seems  to  me  both  a  dangerous 
demeaning  of  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia— all  the  people — as  well  as  a  gra- 
tuitous reflection  upon  the  President  to 
suggest  that  he  believes  otherwise. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  at 
Johns  Hopkins  the  other  night,  the  Pres- 
ident's reference  to  our  willingness  to 
share  generously  in  the  costs  of  recon- 
struction and  development  in  southeast 
Asia  was  not  an  offer  to  buy  anything. 
It  was  a  call  to  all  nations  to  join  in  re- 
Placing  a  persistent  and  wasting  destruc- 
tion with  a  vital  and  constructive  peace. 
It  was  a  call  for  nations  inside  and  out- 
side the  region  to  join  in  a  vast  endeavor 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  the  people  of 
that  region  rather  than  to  go  on  adding 


to  them  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Who  in 
this  Nation  would  not  prefer  the  first 
course — the  course  of  peaceful  construc- 
tion— if  it  can  be  obtained?  Who  would 
not  have  the  President,  in  good  faith 
and  in  all  wisdom,  bend  every  effort  to 
obtain  it?  And  may  I  say,  the  Presi- 
dent's designation  of  Eugene  Black, 
fornier  President  of  the  International 
Bank,  to  head  a  group  to  consider  the 
problems  of  development  in  southeast 
Asia  is  an  evidence  of  the  high  purpose 
and  great  deteiTnination  with  which  he 
is  going  to  try  to  obtain  it.  He  could 
not  have  picked  a  man  better  equipped 
by  knowledge  and  experience  for  this 
assignment. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  reference 
to  a  billion  dollars  in  the  President's 
statement.  May  I  say  that  the  question 
is  no  longer  whether  we  shall  spend  a 
biUion  dollars  in  Asia.  We  are  already 
spending  more  than  that  each  year  in 
and  around  Vietnam  alone  and  the  pros- 
pects are  for  an  increase,  not  a  decrease, 
in  expenditures  for  military  and  related 
purposes.  The  question  which  the  Pres- 
ident raised  the  other  night  is:  Can  we 
use  this  enormous  substance  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  other  nations — not  for 
conflict,  but  for  the  material  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  southeast  Asia? 

That  is  a  critical  question.  It  is  a 
question  which  had  to  be  asked  if  there 
is  to  be  a  chance  for  a  durable  peace  in 
that  region.  Are  we  less  inchned  to 
share  with  others  the  burdens  of  such  a 
peace,  than  to  bear  the  far  greater  weight 
of  war  virtually  alone?  It  is  a  question 
which  deserves  a  most  serious  search  for 
answers  rather  than  a  cynical  and  super- 
ficial dismissal. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  last 
week.  President  Johnson  appointed  a  12- 
man  special  committee  to  look  into  ways 
and  means  to  expand  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  nations.  Testimony 
by  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Americans, 
leaders  in  many  fields,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  its 
outstanding  chairman.  Senator  Ful- 
ERiGHT,  of  Ai-kansas,  strongly  endorses 
the  far  reaching  and  imaginative  pro- 
posals which  the  President  had  outlined 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January. 

Many  distinguished  Americans  have 
already  announced  their  support  for  ex- 
pansion of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  increase  the 
strength  of  the  Western  economies  and 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  part  of  the  world.  These 
leaders  are  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  exchange  of  nonstra- 
tegic,  nonmilitary  goods  for  hard  cur- 
rencies and  essential  commodities  will 
provide  new  and  greater  markets  for 
American  industry.  They  believe  that 
trade  will  benefit  our  economy  and  those 
of  the  other  industrialized  nations  and 
that  it  will  help  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  political  relations. 

The  sale  of  wheat  and  other  farm  sur- 
pluses to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963  gave 
us  evidence  that  trade  with  the  East  can 


be  carried  on  to  mutual  advantage  with- 
out endangering  our  interests  or  dimin- 
ishing the  security  of  the  West. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  high  quality 
of  the  presidential  appointments  to  the 
Commission.  The  list  includes  distin- 
guished and  valued  public-spirited  men 
who,  time  and  again,  have  given  gener- 
ously of  their  efforts  and  their  expert 
knowledge  in  the  service  of  the  Nation. 
Among  them  are  J.  Irwin  Miller,  of  the 
Cummins  Engineer  Co.,  who  will  be 
Chairman  of  the  panel;  Eugene  R.  Black, 
formerly  president  of  the  World  Bank 
and  presently  chairman  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  the  Presidential  designee 
for  study  of  the  development  of  south- 
east Asia;  and  Charles  W.  Engelhard. 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Engelhard 
Industries  and  director  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Institute.  Each  of  the  men  on 
the  Commission  is  in  his  own  right  out- 
standingly well  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
President's  request  and  each  has  a  dis- 
tinguished background  of  experience  and 
a  reputation  for  getting  things  done.  I 
look  forward,  Mr.  President,  to  the  results 
of  these  investigations  in  the  belief  that 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  commer- 
cial intercourse  will  be  of  substantial 
long  range  benefit  to  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appropri.*tion  for 
Veterans'  Administration  (S.  Doc.  No.  18) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  in  the  amount  of  $42  million,  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper)  :  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
attthorization  oe  a  third  powerplant  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin 
Project,  Washington  (H.  Doc.  No.  142) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  third  powerplant  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect, Washington,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  op  Section  301  of  Title  HI  of 
Act  op  August  14,  1946.  Relating  to  Estab- 
lishment OF  A  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee BY  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  301  of  title  III  of  the  act  of 
August   14.   1946.  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a 
national  advisory  committee,  to  provide  for 
annual  meetings  of  such  commiKee  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  op  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton ON  Guarantee  of  a  Certain  Transac- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
Issuance  of  a  guarantee  In  connection  with 
a  contract  of  sale  covering  the  export  of  a 
rotary  blast  hole  drill  to  Yugoslavia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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Report  on  Property  Acquisitions  of  Emer- 
gency Supplies  and  Eqotpment 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  property  ac- 
quisitions of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  quarterly  period  ended  March 
31,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Inspection  of  Certain  Towing  Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  require  the  inspection  of  certain  towing 
vessels  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committe«  on  Commerce. 
Retirement  of  Enlisted  Members  of  Coast 
,  Guard  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  enlisted 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Commtjnications  Act  of  1934, 

Relating    to    Commissioners.    Employees, 

AND  Executive  Reservists  of  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Conrunission,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  commissioners, 
employees,  and  executive  reservists  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  r 

Alteration.  MaintenaVjce.  and  Repair  of 
Certain  Government  Buildings 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  alteration,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  Government  buildings  and  property 
under  lease  or  concession  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Government-owned  airports  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanj-ing  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Publications  op  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  copies  of 
publications  entitled  "Statistics  of  Electric 
Utilities,  1963.  Privately  Owned"  and  "Sales 
by  Producers  of  Natural  Gas  to  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Companies,  1963"  (with  accompany- 
ing documents) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 
amendment  of  Joint  Resolution  Providing 

FOR    Membership    in    the    South    Pacific 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  of  January  28, 
1948.  providing  for  membership  and  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  South 
Pacinc  Commission  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Grants  for  Basic  Scientific 
Research 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  grants  for  basic 
scientific  research  made  by  that  Department, 
during  calendar  year  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1964,  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri- 


culture, dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  failure  to  utilize  available 
excess  components  in  the  production  of  air- 
craft arresting  barriers,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  -letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Inadequate  administrative 
controls  over  Federal  funds  used  for  financ- 
ing Federal-State  programs,  Department  of 
Labor,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  procurement  of  inoperative 
radar  target  simulators,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Ineffective  utilization  of  ex- 
cess personal  property  In  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  State,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Laws  Enacted  by  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, In  Its  1964  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Laws  Enacted  by  Guam  Legislature 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Seventh  Guam  Legislature. 
1964  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Reclassification  op  Certain  Land 
in   Belle   Fourche   Irrigation  District 
A  letter   from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the   reclassification   cf   certain   land   in   the 
Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Determinations  Relating  to  De- 
ferment    OF     Certain     Payments     From 
Carlsbad  Irrigation  District,  New  Mexico 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  de- 
terminations relating  to  defermsnt  of  con- 
struction  payments   due  the  United  States 
from  the  Carlsbad  Irrigation  District,  Carls- 
bad project.  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Notice  of  Additional  Hearings  on  Proposed 
Rulemaking  in  Title  43,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  ad- 
ditional hearings  to  be  held  by  that  Depart- 
ment on  proposed  rulemaking  in  title  43, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Disposition  of  Funds  Appropriated  To 
Pay  Judgments  in  F.wor  of  the  Miami 
Indians  of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  David  A. 
Staver,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Col.  William  W. 
Thomas  and  Lt.  Col.  Norman  R.  Snyder,  U.S. 
Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Chief  M.  Sgt. 
Samuel  W.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Thomas  0. 
Lawton,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Nicholas  A.  Stathis,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Victor 
R.  Robinson.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Administrative  Office  op  the 
U.S.  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Appointment  of  Additional  Judges  for  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  judges  for  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Economic     Opportunity     Amendments    of 
1965 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  56 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  recent  denial 

of   voting  rights  and  police   brutality  in 

Alabama 

"Whereas  the  right  of  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed,  to  participate 
in  the  election  process  is  basic  to  the  demo- 
cratic process;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  urgent  that  all  Americans 
be  able  to  vote  In  all  elections;  and 

"Whereas  recent  denial  of  Negro  voting 
rights  and  the  shameful  police  brutality  m 
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Alabama  against  those  protesting  the  denial 
of  such  rights  has  aroused  the  conscience 
and  produced  a  sense  of  outrage  among  all 
Americans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate 
concurring).  That  the  legislature  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  speedily 
adopt  legislation  to  assure  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  their  constitutional  right 
to  vote  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin delegation  to  Congress. 

"Robert  T.  Huber, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"James  P.  Buckley, 
^  "Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

"Patrick  Gluy, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  P.  Nugent, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  joint  resolution   of  the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate    Joint   Resolution   35 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  greatest  governmental 
document  of  all  time,  was  adopted  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  fol- 
lowing their  escape  from  British  tyranny. 
The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  cre- 
ated this  mighty  document  pursuant  to  and 
in  keeping  with  belief  in  the  God-given  right 
of  individuals  to  freedom  and  justice  under 
law;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provided  for  and  established  a  repre- 
sentative republican  form  of  government  to 
insure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
citizens  of  the  component  States.  By  its  let- 
ter and  spirit  this  Constitution  provided  for 
each  individual  State  to  retain  and  reserve 
unto  Itself  all  its  power  and  sovereignty  save 
that  part  delegated,  granted,  and  given  to 
effect  the  union  of  the  States  thereunder; 
and  by  its  express  language  the  Constitution 
safeguarded  each  individual  State  from  un- 
authorized interference  In  its  domestic  affairs 
by  a  strong  Central  Government  and  from 
tyranny  and  oppression  WTOught  by  such  a 
strong  Central  Government;  and 

"Whereas  In  recent  decades  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  uncon- 
stitutionally, by  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  means  neither  expressly  nor  im- 
pliedly delegated  or  granted,  extended  its 
power,  authority,  influence,  and  control  into 
areas  hitherto  reserved  to  the  sovereign 
States,  and  by  so  doing  has  Infringed  upon, 
superseded  and  obliterated  proper  State  and 
local  power,  authority.  Influence,  and  control 
under  laws,  constitutions,  and  Institutions, 
thereby  reducing  the  several  States  to  the 
position  of  mere  geographical  subdivisions 
rather  than  their  proper  roles  as  govern- 
mental units;  and 

"Whereas  such  usurpation  of  power  by  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  led  to  unjustified  rule  which  seems  based 
on  political  expediency  rather  than  upon  the 
good  of  all  the  people;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  nonresidents  have  In- 
raded  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  and  encouraging  racial  discord 
and  strife  within  this  sovereign  State. 
Such  nonresident  Individuals,  many  with 
Communist,  subversive,  and  otherwise  dubi- 
ous affiliations  and  backgrounds,  by  their 
unjustifiable  demonstrations  and  behavior 
jnake  a  mockery  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian religion  and  law  iind  order  under  con- 
stitutional government.  These  outsiders 
%rantly  taunt  to  exasperation  Alabama 
wizens,  law  enforcement  agents,  and  gov- 
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emlng  oflacers;  disregard  State  laws;  and 
desecrate  public  streets,  highways,  and  build- 
ings; and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  courts  have  unconstitu- 
tionally restrained  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
from  executing  and  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  State;  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  have  unjustly 
criticized  the  Governor  and  the  legislature 
of  this  State  for  our  legitimate  and  proper 
efforts  to  arrive  at  decent,  workable  solutions 
to  the  problems  arising  from  the  creation 
and  agitation  by  outsiders  of  racial  strife 
within  our  borders  and  from  the  unwar- 
ranted imposition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  unconstitutional  power  and  force 
upon  the  government  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Alabama:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
(both  houses  thereof  concurring),  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  That  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  Associate  Justices 
thereof,  all  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
all  other  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
memorialized  and  called  upon  to  adhere  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  interpretations 
thereof  as  propounded  by  its  writers  and,  un- 
til recent  times,  by  the  courts. 

"2.  That  the  addressees  are  further  called 
upon  to  cease  and  desist  In  encouraging, 
promoting,  supporting,  or  otherwise  aiding 
and  abetting,  the  various  racial  organiza- 
tions In  their  efforts,  by  so-called  nonviolent 
demonstrations  and  other  lawless  group  and 
mob  activities,  to  destroy  State  and  local 
powers  and  functions,  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment and  voter  qualification  laws,  which 
were  reserved  to  the  States  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

"3.  That  President  Johnson,  in  particular, 
and  the  other  addressees  are  urged  to  use  the 
prestige  and  influence  of  their  offices  and 
positions  to  prevail  upon  all  nonresident  in- 
dividuals participating  in  demonstrations 
and  marches  In  Alabama  to  stop  such  falla- 
cious, lawless,  unconstructlve  activities  and 
return  to  their  own  domiciles  and  there  ex- 
ert themselves  toward  righting  the  wrongs 
that  exist  within  their  own  areas  so  as  to 
make  those  better  places  in  which  to  live; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  each  House  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

"Attest: 

"McDowell  Lee, 
"Secretary  of  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
Assembled: 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
House   of   Representatives  of   the   State   of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully     represent     and     petition     as 
follows : 

"Whereas  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  566,  68 
Stat.  666) ,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and 
financially  assist  local  organizations  In 
planning  and  carrying  out  works  of  Im- 
provement for  flood  prevention  or  for  the 
conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water  in  watershed  or  subwater- 
shed  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  objective  of  said  act  Is  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  development  of  the  full 


water    resources    of    a    watershed    through 
multiple-purpose  projects;   and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  made  It  clear  that 
said  act  should  be  used  to  'supplement  both 
our  present  agricultural  soil  and  water  con- 
servation programs  and  our  programs  for 
development  and  flood  protection  of  major 
river  valleys,  and  that  said  act  wIU  bridge 
the  gap  between  these  two  types  of  pro- 
grams and  greatly  enhance  the  ultimate 
benefits  of  both.'  (House  of  Representatives 
Rept.  No.  1140,  83d  Cong..  2d  sess.);  and 

"Whereas  said  act  now  provides  that  no 
structure  containing  more  than  5,000  acre- 
feet  of  floodwater  detention  capacity  or  more 
than  25,000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity  may  be 
included  in  the  watershed  work  plans;  and 

"Whereas  the  physical  natiu-e  of  the  wa- 
tersheds of  Washington  State  provides  na- 
tural limitations  on  desirable  and  feasible 
storage  sites  while  the  water  yield  at  these 
sites  are  extremely  high  and  frequent  in 
occurrence;  and 

"Whereas  by  virtue  of  such  natural  and 
limited  selection  of  sites  every  one  must  be 
utilized  to  its  fullest  potential  in  the  multi- 
ple-purpose development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  our  watersheds;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  storage  limitations 
of  said  act  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  said  act;  and 

"Whereas  the  Washington  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  and 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  resolved  at  their  re- 
spective annual  conventions  of  1964  that  the 
present  floodwater  detention  capacity  limi- 
tation Is  Incompatible  with  the  limitations 
of  25.000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity  and 
250,000  acres  of  watershed  area  now  con- 
tained in  said  act,  and  is  seriously  hamper- 
ing multiple-purpose  development  of  water- 
sheds: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  We  memorialists,  do  hereby  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  566,  68  Stat.  666.  as  amended)  by  in- 
creasing the  floodwater  detention  capacity 
in  any  single  structure  from  5,000  acre-feet 
to  12.500  acre-feet;  and  further  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

"Passed  the  senate  February  18,  1965. 
"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  the  house  March  9.  1965. 

"Robert  M.  Schaefer, 
"Speaker  of  the  HoiLse." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  17 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United    States   in   Congress   Assembled, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior: 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House   of  Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectively  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  fishing  grounds  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which  Includes  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to 
(1)  the  coast  of  continental  United  States 
to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or,  beyond  that 
limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent 
waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  nat- 
toral  resources  of  such  areas,  or  (2)  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas 
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adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands  which 
comprise  U.S.  territory,  historically  used  by 
our  domestic  ashing  Industry,  are  being 
systematically  depleted  by  well  organized 
fishing  fleets  from  foreign  countries;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect,  and  preserve  and  develop 
these  fisheries  resources  by  placing  limits  on 
nonauthorized  foreign  use  of  these  fishing 
grounds  and  by  encouraging  marine  explora- 
tion and  disseminating  information  derived 
therefrom;  and 

"Whereas  further  development  of  these 
fishing  resources  on  the  continental  shelf  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fisheries  resources  to  the  people  of 
this  State  and  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  your  memorialists,  do 
respectfully  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation: 

"(1)  Prohibiting  foreign  fishing  In  some 
or  all  of  the  waters  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
up  to  distances  of  12  miles,  or 

"(2)  Establishing  conservation  zones  In 
these  coastal  waters,  limiting  the  amount 
and  type  of  fishing  and  establishing  when 
foreign  fishing  activities  could  be  conducted; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we,  your  memorialists,  do 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  designed  to  (1) 
implement  the  President's  proclamation, 
and  (2)  protect,  preserve  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  our  fisheries  resources  by 
establishing  a  Marine  Exploration  and  De- 
velopment Commission;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress  from  the  State  of  Washington,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"Passed  the  senate  March  23,  1965. 
"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  the  House  March  24,  1965. 
"Robert  M.  ScH.^EFER, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  18 
"To    the     Honorable    Lyndon     B.    Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House   of   Representatives,   and   to   the 
Senate   and   the   House   of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
AsscTnbled: 
"We   your   memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
House   of   Representatives   of    the    State   of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  the  President  has  decreed  that 
certain  veterans'  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation  shall  be  closed  and  their  facilities  and 
staffs  no  longer  available  to  the  sick  and 
maimed  veterans  of  this  Nation's  wars;  and 
"Whereas  bedridden  patients  now  resident 
In  these  hospitals  shall  have  to  be  moved 
great  distances  away  from  their  families 
and  friends  to  receive  like  services,  if  Indeed 
entry  can  be  gained  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas  many  patients  cannot  be  taken 
care  of  elsewhere  and  shall  become  a  charge 
upon  the  local  governmental  unit  wherein 
they  shall  be  forced  to  reside  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  health  and  security,  said  local 
units  of  government  having  neither  the  fa- 
cilities nor  means  for  the  care  thereof;  and 


"Whereas  these  veterans,  who  to  a  man 
gave  their  best  to  protect  this  Nation  in  Its 
direst  hours,  often  at  the  greatest  of  per- 
sonal financial  sacrifice,  are  being  cast  aside 
In  their  own  hour  of  need: 

"Now,  therefore,  we,  your  memorialists,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Washington  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  reconsider  this 
action  and  refrain  from  the  closing  of  such 
veterans'  hospitals  until  a  thorough,  com- 
prehensive study  can  be  made  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  said  closure  on  the  veteran 
residents  of  said  hospitals  can  be  determined. 
Including  in  such  a  study  the  facilities  local 
government  has  available  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  these  honorable  men,  and  that  if  neces- 
sary, legislation  be  passed  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued treatment  and  care  of  these  victims 
of  this  Nation's  wars;  and  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"Passed  the  senate  March  23, 1965. 
"John  A.  Cherberg. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  the  house  March  30,  1965. 

"Robert  M.  Schaefer. 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Concurrent  Resolution  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress In  the  passage  of  H.R.  6678  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  In  New  England 

"Whereas  H.R.  6678  has  been  Introduced 
into  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1965  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, do  hereby  memorialize  Congress  In  the 
passage  of  the  above  stated  bill,  with  the 
request  that  the  cemetery  be  located  In  New 
Hampshire:   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. 

"Francis  W.  Tolman, 

"Clerk." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1003 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  re- 
straint of  trade  practices  by  chain  stores 
"Whereas  the  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  our  farms  and  ranches  are  continu- 
ally rising;  and 

"Whereas  prices  of  livestock  and  farm 
produce  are  generally  declining,  all  types  of 
agriculture;  and 

"Whereas  farmers  are  facing  serious  finan- 
cial operating  problems  as  a  result  of  high 
costs  and  low  Income;  and 

"Whereas  many  people  believe  the  livestock 
and  other  farm  commodity  markets  are  cir- 
cumventing the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  through  elimination  of  competition,  the 
major  retail  chain  stores  are  In  position  to 
fix  market  prices;  and 

"Whereas  In  1964  the  Congress  created  and 
appointed  members  to  a  15-man  National 
Food  Marketing  Commission  for  tlie  purpose 


of  Investigating  the  buying  and  retail  prac- 
tices of  the  chain  food  stores:  Now,  therefore 
be  it  ' 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  45th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring  herein] 
That  the  members  of  the  45th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
National  Food  Marketing  Commission  and 
that  such  Commission  be  encouraged  to  make 
a  prompt  and  diligent  Investigation  of  chain 
store  marketing  practices;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
Initiate  and  support  legislation  to  prohibit 
any  chain  store  practice  which  is  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  Impedes  the  freedom  of  economic 
competition;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States! 
and  the  Honorable  Gale  W.  McGee,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
"Allen  Dines, 

"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
"Evelyn  T.  Davidson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred  H.  Cresswell, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution    of    the    Commonwealth    of 

Massachusetts 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  defense  work  for 
the  Greater  Boston  area  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  closing  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
and  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
"Whereas  a  number  of  workers  have  been 
laid  off  and  more  will  be  laid  off  because  of 
the    threatened    closing    of    the   Watertown 
Arsenal  and  Boston  Naval  Shipyard;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  this  business  and  un- 
employment of  these  workers  adversely  af- 
fects the  economy  of  the  Greater  Boston  area 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  na- 
tional defense  in  the  past:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  that  this  area  will 
receive  a  sufficient  share  of  the  defense  work 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
March  23,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiebs, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted   by   the   senate  In  concurrence, 
March  29,  1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WnrrE, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
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Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"RESOLUTION      of      THE      COMMONWEALTH      OF 

Massachusetts 
"Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the    United    States    to    enact    legislation 
granting  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  pen- 
sions comparable  to  grants  to  veterans  of 
American  wars  prior  to  World  War  I 
"Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States    concerning   veterans    of    the   United 
States  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  them 
In  declining  years  by  a  pension,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  military  services  to  their  coun- 
try; and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I  comparable  to  grants  to  veterans  of  Amer- 
ican wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  OfRcer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress,  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
March  23,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,   in   concurrence, 
March  29, 1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A, resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry : 

"Senate  Resolution  19 
"Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  39th  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana 
requesting  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  the  Montana  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  Montana  State  Department 
of  Administration,  and  any  other  State  or 
county  agency  or  agencies  to  immediately 
take  all  measures  necessary  to  have  all 
eligible  areas  In  the  State  of  Montana  par- 
ticipate in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 

"Whereas  America's  farmers — using  highly 
efficient  techniques — grow  more  food  than  we 
eat  or  export.  Yet,  some  Americans  have 
poor  diets  because  of  low  Income.  This  situ- 
ation prompted  the  Federal  Government  to 
explore  means  of  reaching  two  important  na- 
tional objectives: 

"1.  Safeguarding  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
low-income  families  through  better  nutri- 
tion. 

"2.  Increasing  the  flow  of  foods  from  the 
Nation's  farms  through  normal  trade  chan- 
nels. 

"The  food  stamp  program  is  an  effective 
way  to  reach  these  goals.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tried  out  the  program 
in  43  areas  of  the  United  States,  starting  In 
May  1961.     The  tests  showed: 

"Farmers  benefit  from  the  expanded  mar- 
l^ets  created  by  the  food  stamp  program.  In 
one  test  area,  returns  to  fanners  from  food 
bought  by  low-income  families  rose  from 
tl.75  per  person  before  the  food  stamp  pro- 
Sram  to  $2.01  after  the  program  went  Into 
effect. 

"Low-income  families  using  the  food  stamp 
coupons  are  eating  much  more  and  better 


foods,  with  more  than  80  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  livestock  products,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. Now,  their  diets  are  much  more  nu- 
tritious than  before. 

"Local  businesses  and  the  whole  com- 
munity benefit.  In  pilot  food  stamp  areas, 
sales  In  retail  food  stores  Increased  8  per- 
cent. This  helped  all  the  economy  of  these 
areas;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  do 
everything  within  Its  power  to  render  what- 
ever aid  Is  available  to  the  people  under  Its 
jurisdiction,  who,  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control,  are  without  means  to  ade- 
quately support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies at  a  reasonable  subsistence  level;    and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  shown  by  facts  and 
figures  that  citizens  of  some  Montana  com- 
munities are  presently  In  need  of  aid  through 
the  food  stamp  program;  and 

"Whereas  aid  for  these  citizens  Is  avail- 
able to  them  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-525,  78  Stat.  703  ap- 
proved August  31,  1964),  which  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  to  assist  low-Income 
households  to  Increase  their  expenditures  for 
food,  and  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  their 
diets,  by  distributing  food  coupons  of  higher 
monetary  value  than  eligible  households 
have  been  spending  for  food.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  the  household  pays 
for  the  coupons  and  the  value  o-  the  coupon 
allotment  represents  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  households'  Increased  food  purchasing 
power,  through  requests  initiated  by  State 
welfare  agencies  for  participation  on  behalf 
of  political  subdivisions;  and 

"Whereas  food  coupons  are  issued  to  fam- 
ilies determined  by  State  public  welfare 
agencies  to  be  in  economic  need  of  food 
assistance.  Families  receiving  some  tyi)e  of 
public  or  general  assistance  under  a  State's 
welfare  program  are  considered  to  be  in  eco- 
nomic need.  Other  families  may  also  receive 
food  coupons  provided  their  family  Income 
does  not  exceed  stated  amounts.  The  in- 
come requirements  are  worked  out  by  USDA 
with  the  State  and  must  be  in  line  with  the 
standards  used  by  the  State  to  determine 
eligibility  for  Its  welfare  programs;   and 

"Whereas  the  State  department  of  public 
welfare  in  September  1964,  continued  the 
Silver  Bow  County  program,  but  at  the 
same  time  rejected  the  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  any  other  part  of  Montana; 
and 

"Whereas  unless  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  are  made  available 
to  other  eligible  communities  and  its  eli- 
gible citizens  In  this  State,  there  is  certain 
to  be  unnecessary  hardship,  and  just  and 
warranted  charges  of  discrimination  made 
against  the  State  of  Montana,  and  the  State 
of  Montana  can  be  justly  accused  of  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  a 
substantial  number  of  its  people:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana  of  the  39th  legislative  assembly, 
now  in  session,  requests,  through  this  reso- 
lution, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Montana  State  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration, and  any  other  State  or  county 
agency  concerned,  to  Immediately  take  all 
measures  necessary  to  have  all  eligible  areas 
in  the  State  of  Montana  participate  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Montana  send  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  those  herein  above  mentioned, 
and  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  each  county  of  the  State  of  Montana." 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Resolution  24 
"Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  39th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  the  Montana  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  Montana  State  De- 
partment of  Administration,  and  any  other 
State  or  county  agency  or  agencies  to 
immediately  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
have  all  eligible  areas  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana participate  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964 

"Whereas  America's  farmers — using  highly 
efficient  techniques — grow  more  food  than 
we  eat  or  export.  Yet,  some  Americans  have 
poor  diets  because  of  low  income.  This  sit- 
uation prompted  the  Federal  Government  to 
explore  means  of  reaching  two  Important 
national  objectives: 

"1.  Safeguarding  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's low-Income  families  through  better 
nutrition. 

"2.  Increasing  the  flow  of  foods  from  the 
Nation's  farms  through  normal  trade  chan- 
nels. 

"The  food  stamp  program  is  an  effective 
way  to  reach  these  goals.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tried  out  the  program  in 
43  areas  of  the  United  States,  starting  in 
May  1961.    The  tests  showed : 

"Farmers  benefit  from  the  expanded  mar- 
kets created  by  the  food  stamp  program.  In 
one  test  area,  returns  to  farmers  from  food 
bought  by  low-Income  families  rose  from 
$1.75  per  person  before  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  $2.01  after  the  program  went  into 
effect. 

"Low-income  families  using  the  food  stamp 
coupons  are  eating  much  more  and  better 
foods,  with  more  than  80  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  livestock  products,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Now,  their  diets  are  much  more  nu- 
tritious than  before. 

"Local  businesses  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity benefit.  In  pilot  food  stamp  areas,  sales 
in  retail  food  stores  Increased  8  percent.  This 
helped  all  the  economy  of  these  areas;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  render  what- 
ever aid  is  available  to  the  people  under  its 
jurisdiction,  who,  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control,  are  without  means  to  ade- 
quately support  themselves  and  their  families 
at  a  reasonable  subsistence  level;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  shown  by  facts  and 
figures  that  citizens  of  some  Montana  com- 
munities are  presently  in  need  of  aid  through 
the  food  stamp  program:  and 

"Whereas  aid  for  these  citizens  is  available 
to  them  from  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (Public  Law  88-525,  78  Stat.  703  ap- 
proved August  31,  1964),  which  was  enacted 
by  Congress  to  assist  low-income  house- 
holds to  increase  their  expenditures  for 
food,  and  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  their 
diets,  by  distributing  food  coupons  of  higher 
monetary  value  than  eligible  households 
have  been  spending  for  food.  (The  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  the  household 
pays  for  the  coupons  and  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotment  represents  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  households  Increased 
food  purchasing  power),  through  requests 
initiated  by  State  welfare  agencies  for  par- 
ticipation on  behalf  of  political  subdivisions; 
and 

"Whereas  food  coupons  are  issued  to  fam- 
ilies determined  by  State  public  welfare 
agencies  to  be  in  economic  need  of  food  as- 
sistance. Families  receiving  some  type  of 
public  or  general  assistance  under  a  State's 
welfare  program  are  considered  to  be  In  eco- 
nomic need.  Other  families  may  also  re- 
ceive food  coupons  provided  their  family  in- 
come does  not  exceed  stated  amounts.  The 
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income  requirements  are  worked  cut  by 
USDA  with  the  State  and  must  be  in  line 
with  the  standards  used  by  the  State  to 
determine  eligibility  for  its  welfare  programs; 
and 

•Whereas  the  State  department  of  public 
welfare  in  September  1964,  continued  the 
Silver  Bow  County  program,  but  at  the  stxme 
time  rejected  the  expansion  oT  the  food 
stamp  program  to  any  other  part  of 
Montana;  and 

"Whereas  unless  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  are  made  available 
to  other  eligible  communities  and  its 
eligible  citizens  in  this  State,  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  unnecessary  hardship,  and  just 
and  warranted  charges  of  discrimination 
made  against  the  State  of  Montana,  and  the 
State  of  Montana  can  be  Justly  accused  of 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  a  substantial  number  of  its  people:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana.  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana  of 
the  39th  Legislative  Assembly  now  in  ses- 
sion, requests,  through  this  resolution,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Montana  State  Department  of  Administra- 
tion, and  any  other  State  or  coimty  agency 
concerned,  to  immediately  take  all  measures 
necessary  to  have  all  eligible  areas  in  the 
State  of  Montana  participate  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964;  and  be  it  further 
»  "Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Montana  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  those  hereinabove  mentioned, 
and  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  each  cotmty  of  the  State  of  Montana," 

A  resolution  of  the  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Miami,  Fla,,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  create  a  new  agency  to  be 
know  as  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  memorial  of  Mrs.  T.  E.  Van  Meter,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  remonstrating  against  the  en- 
actment of  the  so-called  medicare  bill,  to 
provide  medical  assistance  for  the  aged;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Willard  W.  Slafif,  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  relating  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  part  95.83  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  E.  Loft- 
on. Jr..  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  praying  for  a 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Caruth, 
of  Fort  Bliss.  Tex.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  a  pay  raise 
for  military  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  changes  In  routes  which 
affect  southeastern  Alaska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.T.,  relat- 
ing to  assistance  on  the  cost  of  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts) : 

Three  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"RESOLtmoNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Increasing  the  Monthly  Payments 
Under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
to  $200 
"Whereas  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 

In  this  country  has  risen  to  an  alltime  high; 

and 


"Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  depend  to  a  large  extent 
if  not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  payments 
received  by  them  under  the  social  security 
program;    and 

"Whereas  the  current  monthly  payments 
under  said  program  have  now  become  grossly 
inadequate  for  their  needs;  and 

"Whereas  an  increase  of  such  maximum 
payments  to  $200  per  month  would  tend  to 
relieve  such  conditions:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
creasing the  maximum  monthly  payments 
to  persons  under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  to  $200;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
adopted  March  23,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiehs, 

"Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  adopted  in  con- 
ciu-rence,  March  29.  1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clerk." 


"Attest: 


"Kevin  H.  White, 
'Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  En.act  Legisla- 
tion To  Increase  Allowable  Earnings  of 
Persons  Receiving  Social  Security  Bene- 
FTTS  From  $1,200  to  $3,000 
"Whereas  under  present  regulations,  those 
persons  receiving  social  security  benefits  are 
not  permitted  to  earn  more  than  $1,200  in 
any  one  year  without  a  decrease  In  payments 
received  by  them;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  pajTnents  are  well-nigh  totally  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  their  living  expenses;  and 
"Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
substantially  so  that  the  benefits  referred  to 
are  now  totally  inadequate;   and 

"Whereas  an  increase  of  allowable  annual 
earnings  from  $1,200  to  $3,000  will  enable 
such  persons  to  retain  their  self-respect: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion increasing  allowable  earnings  of  persons 
receiving  social  security  benefits  from  $1,200 
to  $3,000;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
adopted  March  23,  1965. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, March  29,  1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Increasing  Certain  Federal  Grants 
to  the  States  in  All  Categories  of  Public 
Welfare 
"Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  to  an 

alltime  high;  and 

"Whereas    many    people    depend    almost 

wholly  on  assistance  from  the  government 

be  it  local.  State  or  Federal;  and 


"Whereas  In  the  fields  of  social  security, 
welfare,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  assistance  to  disabled  persons,  and 
other  categories  of  public  welfare,  the  local 
communities  are  heavily  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  Increasing  such 
Federal  grants  in  States  having  depressed 
areas  is  greater:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  Th.at  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  effect 
these  increases  in  Federal  aid  in  the  above- 
named  categories;  and  be  it  fiu-ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
adopted,  March  23.  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, March  29,  1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WnrrE, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonuealth." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  three  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


WABASH  VALLEY  SCENIC  HIGHWAY 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wabash  Valley  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing on  Febi-uary  12  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  for  a  study  of  planning  for  a 
scenic  and  historic  trail  which  will  pre- 
serve the  recognition  of  the  Wabash 
River's  importance  in  our  early  history 
of  the  Indiana-Illinois  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  referred  to  the 
proper  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs as  follows: 

"Resolution    by    Wabash   Valley 
Association 

"Whereas  the  Wabash  Valley  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  has  a  historical  background  in 
the  exploration  and  development  of  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  United  States,  Inasmuch, 
as  the  early  discoverers  in  travel  from  Quebec 
and  Canada  did  portage  onto  the  Wabash 
River  and  did  use  this  river  as  a  means  of 
travel  to  reach  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
make  further  explorations  to  the  south;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  of  our  opinion  that  a  his- 
torical, scenic  highway  should  be  established 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash  River,  In  order  that  the  historical 
importance  be  made  known  and  accessible 
and  that  the  contribution  of  the  Wabash 
River  In  the  exploration,  discovery,  and  set- 
tlement of  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  the  area 
south  thereof  not  be  lost  to  history:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Wabash  Valley  Asso- 
ciation respectfully  petitions  any  and  all  Fed- 
eral and/or  State  agencies  to  establish  sepa- 
rately or  Jointly  a  committee  or  commission 
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to  make  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  early 
history  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
the  area  in  the  Wabash  Valley  and  thereafter 
make  Immediate  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  historic,  scenic  trail  and  that  the 
same  be  properly  marked  along  the  high- 
ways in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  history  of 
the  Wabash  River  for  transportation  in  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  area." 

The  said  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley Association  held  at  the  French  Llck- 
Sheraton  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  February 
12,  1965.  A  copy  of  the  same  was  instructed 
to  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, and  various  State  and  Federal  govern- 
mental agencies. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  905.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity  (Rept.  No.  163). 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  1501.  A  bill  amending  section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1948,  relating  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Permanent 
International  Commission  of  the  Congresses 
of  Navigation  (Rept.  No.  164 1;  and 

S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immigra- 
tion laws,"  to  extend  construction  authority 
for  facilities  at  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States  (76  Stat.  87;  19  U.S.C. 
68)  (Rept.  No.  165). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE   PAPERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Johnston)  , 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  dated 
April  2,  1965,  that  appeared  to  have  no 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuaivrto 
law. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mans- 
field,  Mr.   Kenneby   of   New   York, 
Mr.    Young    of    North    Dakota,    Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 
S.  1766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers   Home   Administration   Act  of   1961 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
niake  or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporations  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply 
and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  community 
development    planning    and    in    connection 
^ith  the   construction   of  such  community 
facilities,  to  increase  the  annual  aggregate 
of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aiken  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1767.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Naval  Stores 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

S.  1768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  In- 
dividuals employed  by  a  contractor  of  the 
Forest  Service  who  were  not  paid  for  their 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced   the   first   above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1769.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  165  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  women  to  clerkships  in  the  executive  de- 
partment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1770.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Fair   Labor 
Standards  Act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage;    to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  : 
S.  1771.  A   bill   to   authorize   certain   con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  authority  to  develop  American-flag 
carriers  and  promote  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  through  the  use  of  mo- 
bile trade  fairs;  and 

S.  1773.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  relat- 
ing to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1774.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  Union,  1861-1865; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Gans- 
muller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS : 
S.  1776.  A  bill  to  make  section  1952  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to  travel 
in  aid  of  arson;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1777.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Branko 
Ivanov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1778.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial    Fisheries    and    the    Bureau    of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as  separate  serv- 
ices in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to 
abolish  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  in  order  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic records  of  oil  and  gas  leases  issued  under 
such  act  and  other  Instruments  affecting  title 
to  such  leases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  1780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Carlos 
Senra  Ferreira,  Jose  Jorge  Senra  Ferreira,  and 
Maria  Goretti  Senra  Ferreira;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.  1781.  A  bill  to  prohibit  and  make  un- 
lawful   the    hiring    of    professional    strike- 
breakers In  interstate  labor  disputes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he   Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slavka  Mll- 
Ich;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  1783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Al- 
bert, Lona  Sarah,  Karen  Therese,  and  Bruce 
Alex  Arnold;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1784.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a)  (3) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  respecting 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  applicable 
to  private  carriers  of  property; 

S.  1785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  between  mo- 
tor common  carriers  of  property,  and  be- 
tween such  carriers  and  common  carriers  by 
rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kuchel,   Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Hart. 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,    Mr.    Pell,    Ivlr.    Tydings, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Brewster,    Mr.    Prouty,    Mr.    Mor- 
ton,   Mr.    McGee,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr. 
McCarthy,      Mr.      Magnuson,     Mr. 
Inouye,   and   Mr.   Young   of   North 
Dakota) : 
S.  1787.  A  bill    to   amend   title   II   of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1788.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  drug  stamp  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROMOTION  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  an 
increase  of  nearly  a  hundred  million 
people  expected  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  generation,  we  are  faced 
with  a  problem  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. 

Where  will  these  people  work? 

How  will  they  be  fed? 

Where  will  they  find  recreation? 

In  what  manner  will  they  be  educated  ? 

And,  above  all  else,  where  will  they 
live  and  how  will  they  live? 

If  we  answer  one  of  these  questions 
alone,  we  may  have  simply  complicated 
our  problem,  much  less  found  a  solu- 
tion. 

The  questions  must  be  answered  si- 
multaneously and,  fortunately,  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  the  means  to  make  the 
answers  satisfactory. 

The  main  question  is,  Will  we  have  the 
commonsense  and  the  will  to  use  it  com- 
mensurate to  our  means  and  to  the 
need? 
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Right  now,  there  is  a  trend  toward  the 
concentration  of  people,  of  wealth,  of 
industry,  and  of  political  power  in  the 
great  cities  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  an  inadequate  trend  as  well  as 
a  dangerous  trend. 

It  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States 
alone,  but  probably  constitutes  the  most 
dangerous  crisis  which  the  world  faces 
today  for,  along  with  the  concentration 
of  people  and  wealth,  we  find  a  trend 
toward  the  baser  instincts  of  human  be- 
ings which  lead  to  disease,  poverty,  de- 
linquency, and  crime. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  read  that  one  of  our 
leading  architects  had  indicated  the  de- 
sign for  an  apartment  house  528  floors 
or  1  mile  in  height. 

Of  course,  he  was  not  planning  for 
the  immediate  future,  but  we  do  hear 
more  serious  talk  of  residential  build- 
ings 100  or  more  stories  high. 

I  find  it  quite  disturbing  that  so  many 
official  and  unofficial  proposals  of  to- 
day tend  to  favor  the  largest  city  areas 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rural  areas, 
where  the  greatest  opportunity  for  fu- 
ture growth  and  development  exists  and 
from  which  most  of  the  wealth  concen- 
trated in  the  cities  originates. 

I  grant  that  many  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Nation  are  in  desperate  condition. 

Some  of  them  are  already  financially 
bankrupt  and,  yet,  they  continue  to 
spend  at  a  rate  which  far  exceeds  their 
increase  in  revenue. 

Hardly  any  of  them  could  exist  without 
heavy  contributions  from  State  and  Fed- 
eral sources. 

I  do  not  undervalue  or  depreciate  the 
worth  and  importance  of  our  larger 
cities. 

I  have  consistently  supported  urban 
renewal,  welfare  programs  and  other  leg- 
islation aimed  at  their  improvement,  and 
I  expect  to  continue  such  support  so  long 
as  these  benefits  are  not  inclusive. 

It  is  inevitable  that  most  of  our  large 
cities  will  get  larger. 

I  trust  they  will  also  get  better. 

In  thinking  in  terms  of  the  future  and 
in  terms  of  national  growth,  however,  it 
is  clearly  apparent  that  concentration  of 
efforts  on  cities  alone  will  not  suffice  to 
maintain  our  social  or  economic  progress 
at  anywhere  near  the  necessaiT  level. 

America  must  spread  out. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  drain  from 
rural  America  to  the  urban  areas,  we 
should  make  the  conveniences  of  the 
cities,  provided  for  with  public  funds, 
also  available  to  the  smaller  cities,  the 
towns  and  rural  communities. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  maintain  a 
healthy  national  growth  and  prevent 
the  undesirable  features  of  congested  hu- 
man existence  from  getting  worse. 

To  a  gratifying  degree.  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Department  have  recog- 
nized this  necessity. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  will 
make  a  great  contribution  to  that  end. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  made  it  possible  for  thousands 
of  families  to  remain  on  the  farm,  for 
many  thoiisands  of  nonfarm  people  to 
enjoy  the  envirormient  of  country  living 
and  for  industry  to  locate  where  condi- 
tions were  previously  prohibitive. 

It  is  estimated  that  rural  electrification 
adds  about  S6  billion  a  year  to  our  Na- 


tion's economy,  much  of  which  primarily 
benefits  the  people  and  industries  of  our 
cities. 

The  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act  has  re- 
sulted in  better  health  services. 

Over  much  of  the  country,  new  pro- 
grams have  enabled  country  people  to  not 
only  enjoy  greater  recreational  benefits 
but  new  occupational  opportunities  have 
opened  up  so  that  commercial  recreation 
has  become  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
enterprises. 

Probably  the  greatest  handicap  to 
rural  development  today  lies  in  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  communities  with  in- 
calculable potential  for  growth  can  make 
no  progress  because  they  have  no  de- 
pendable water  supply. 

Without  water,  a  community  with  good 
land,  good  industrial  sites,  good  public 
facilities,  and  good  neighbors  may  stay 
practically  dormant  or  even  moribund. 

This  glaring  deficiency  of  rural  Amer- 
ica is  holding  down  national  progress. 

What  the  REA  has  done  for  our  na- 
tional economy  could  be  multiplied  sev- 
eral times  over  by  a  rural  water  supply 
program. 

It  was  recognition  of  this  great  need 
that  prompted  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  me  on  Jan- 
uary 15  to  introduce  Senate  bill  493. 

We  intended  to  focus  attention  on  a 
national  need  which  must  be  met. 

S.  493  proposes  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  to  provide  for  rural 
water  systems. 

It  also  provides  for  Federal-State  and 
local  participation  in  the  costs  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

It  is  not  the  method,  however,  as  much 
as  the  achievement  that  concerns  us. 

The  first  step  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  purpose  has  been  taken. 

The  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by 
persons  from  nearly  every  State,  and 
more  letters  are  being  received  daily. 

Inasmuch  as  several  Senators  have  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  help  to  promote  the 
rural  water  supply  program  and  to  co- 
sponsor  the  proposed  legislation,  I  now 
introduce  a  new  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  jvmior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  myself. 
We  shall  welcome  the  cooperation  and 
cosponsorship  of  any  other  Senators. 

The  new  bill,  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions we  have  received,  contains  sev- 
eral changes  which  we  feel  will  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  executive  branch, 
including  one  to  place  the  program  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
rather  than  the  REA.  since  the  REA  does 
not  make  grants,  but  makes  loans  only. 
However,  the  objective  of  the  bill  remains 
the  same. 

Both  bills  will  now  be  before  Congress 
for  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  several  Senators  who  are 
not  present  today  have  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  sjwnsor  this  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  which 
I  now  introdu'^e  lie  on  the  desk  until 
April  26  for  cosp>onsors.    I  also  ask  that 


the  bill  as  now  written  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested,  and 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1766)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans 
to  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and 
corporations  not  operated  for  profit  witli 
respect  to  water  supply  and  water  sys- 
tems serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  in  rural  community  devel- 
opment planning  and  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  such  community 
facilities,  to  increase  the  annual  aggre- 
gate of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Aiken  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
306(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  or  Insure  loans  to  associations,  in- 
cluding corporations  not  operated  for  profit, 
and  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  or  establishment  ol 
soil  conservation  practices,  shifts  In  land 
use,  the  conservation,  development,  use,  and 
control  of  water,  and  the  Installation  or  Im- 
provement of  drainage  facilities,  and  rec- 
reational developments,  all  primarily  serv- 
ing farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers,  and  other  rural  residents,  and  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  or  other  aid  In 
planning  projects  for  such  purposes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  such  associations  to 
finance  specific  projects  for  works  for  the 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  in  rural  areas.  The  amount  of 
any  grant  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (1) 
40  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of 
that  portion  of  the  facility  necessary  to  en- 
able the  project  to  serve  the  area  which 
can  be  feasibly  served  by  the  facility  and  to 
adequately  serve  the  reasonable  foreseeable 
growth  needs  of  the  area,  (11)  that  portion 
of  the  development  costs  which  are  above 
the  probable  ability  of  the  association  to 
repay  a  loan  for  such  purposes  from  Income 
or  assessments  levied  at  a  rate  or  charge  for 
service  within  the  ability  of  a  majority  of 
the  users  to  accept  and  pay  for  such  service 
and  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living, 
or  (Hi)  that  part  of  the  development  cost  of 
a  facility  constructed  by  a  public  body  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  costs  which  can  be 
financed  within  the  amount  of  obligations 
or  levies  permitted  by  law  for  which  alternate 
revenue  financing  Is  not  available. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  para- 
graph 2  of  this  subsection  In  connection  with 
any  facility  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  project  (1)  will  serve  a  rtiral  area 
which  is  not  likely  to  decline  In  population 
below  that  for  which  the  facility  was  de- 
signed, (11)  is  designed  and  constructed  so 
that  adequate  capacity  will  be  or  can  be 
made  available  to  serve  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
to  serve  the  reasonable  foreseeable  growth 
needs  of  the  area,  or  (ill)  is  necessary  for 
orderly  community  development  consistent 
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with  a  comprehensive  community  water  de- 
velopment plan  of  the  rural  area  and  not 
inconsistent  with  any  planned  development 
under  State,  county  or  municipal  plans  ap- 
proved as  official  plans  by  competent  author- 
ity for  the  area  in  which  the  rural  com- 
munity is  located.  Until  CXitober  1,  1968,  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  comprehensive  plan,  if  the 
preparation  of  such  plan  has  been  under- 
taken for  the  area. 

"(4)  The  term  'development  cost"  means 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  facility  and  the 
land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  and 
water  rights  necessary  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  facility. 

"(5)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  suB- 
sectlon  which  would  cause  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal indebtedness  of  any  association  under 
this  Act  and  under  the  Act  of  August  28, 
1937,  as  amended,  together  with  the  amount 
of  any  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  grant  to 
exceed  $4,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
aggregating  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  public  body  or  such  other 
agency  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
having  authority  to  prepare  official  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  development  of  water 
systems  In  rural  areas  which  does  not  have 
funds  available  for  immediate  undertaking 
of  the  preparation  of  such  plan. 

"(7)  Rural  areas,  for  the  purpose  of  water 
systems,  shall  Include  any  area  not  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  incorporated 
or  unincorporated  city,  village,  or  borough 
having  a  population  in  excess  of  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants." 

Sec  2.  Section  308  of  the  CJonsolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$450,000,000"; 

(2)  Inclaus.  (a)  striking  out  "except  that 
no  agreement  shall  provide  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  note";  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (b)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b)  may  retain  out  of  pay- 
ments by  the  borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate 
specified  in  the  insurance  agreement  appli- 
cable to  the  loan". 

(b)  Section  309(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  portion  of  the  charge 
collected  in  connection  with  the  insurance  of 
loans  at  least  equal  to  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  outstanding 
principal  obligations  and  the  remainder  of 
such  charge"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"all  or  a  portion,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  loan,  of  any  charge  collected  in 
connection  with  the  insurance  of  loans;  and 
any  remainder  of  any  such  charge". 

(c)  Section  309(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Aiken 
bill  which  has  now  been  reintroduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont.  As  always,  the  Senator  wastes 
no  words  and  states  succinctly  and  to  the 
point  exactly  what  he  hopes  to  achieve. 

As  the  Senator  states,  he  is  interested 
to  seeing  to  it  that  adequate  water  sup- 
Plies  are  brought  to  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country.  In  that  way,  at  least  a 
part  of  the  attention  which  we  are  now 
^^g  to  the  urban  areas  will  be 
reversed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
toportant  bills  which  will  come  before 


the  Congress  this  year.  I  emphasize  the 
fact  that  when  we  talk  about  water  these 
days  we  are  talking  about  the  most  valu- 
able and  vital  resource  which  this  coun- 
try or  any  other  country  can  have. 

We  have  indications  that  our  water 
supply  in  our  urban  areas  is  now  becom- 
ing exhausted.  This  morning  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City  has  indicat- 
ed that  certain  restrictions  would  go  into 
operation  because  of  the  lack  of  snow 
or  rainfall  during  the  winter.  I  point 
out  that  even  in  the  rural  areas,  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  de- 
pendence on  water,  water  is  a  problem. 
The  water  table  all  over  the  country  is 
steadily  being  lowered. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  the  very  wide  vision  he  has  demon- 
strated in  this  bill.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  him, 
and  shall  do  all  that  I  can  in  behalf  of 
the  Aiken  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  a  bit  modest.  We  got  an  idea  si- 
multaneously and  decided  to  put  it  before 
the  Senate  in  the  previous  bill  which  was 
introduced. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  add  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

[Mr.  Stennis]  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  many  other  Senators  will  want  to 
have  their  names  added.  Some  have 
already  told  me  they  would  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  typical  of  the  understand- 
ing the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  of 
rural  America.  The  Senator  has  intro- 
duced many  bills  along  this  line.  Here 
again,  the  Senator  is  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  that  is  very  important  to  rural 
America. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  along  this 
line  that  the  Senator  has  introduced 
since  the  Aiken-Hope  Act,  which  ini- 
tiated the  watershed  program  some  12 
years  ago.  The  watershed  program  has 
proved  to  be  a  beneficial  and  helpful  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  that  this  bill  will  have 
the  same  result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont  for 
offering  us  legislation  amending  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961.  Senator  Aiken's 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  or  insure  loans  and 
grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
cost  of  constructing  rural  water  supply 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  rural  Americans  en- 
joyed a  vast  improvement  in  their  way 
of  life  with  the  coming  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation.    Low-cost    electric    power    has 


proven  a  key  factor  in  making  a  better 
life  available  to  America's  farm  people. 
Now,  to  complete  the  picture,  we  need 
water  supply  systems  for  rural  residents. 

Under  the  present  program,  we  are. 
making  progress  in  this  area.  The  pres- 
ent FHA  loan  program  for  construction 
of  rural  water  systems  has  brought  great 
benefits  to  Missouri.  It  was  recently  re- 
ported that  some  11,000  rural  homes  in 
my  State  will  soon  enjoy  central  water 
supplies.  More  than  40  rural  districts 
are  now  being  organized  to  serve  nearly 
9,000  users.  Villages  and  towns  are  plan- 
ning systems  to  supply  water  to  another 
3,000  users.  New  districts  are  being 
formed  at  a  rapid  rate. 

With  Government  assistance  and  co- 
operation, nual  Missourians  have  or- 
ganized to  help  themselves  to  an  im- 
proved, a  more  modern,  and  a  more  con- 
venient way  of  life. 

The  FHA  approach  to  the  problem  of 
water  supply  for  rural  areas  has  been 
tried  and  tested.  Its  success  is  not  just 
predicted;  it  is  proven. 

Now,  an  expansion  and  improvement 
of  this  program  would  allow  still  more 
rural  Americans  to  enjoy  a  central 
water  supply  system. 

Areas  and  communities  not  able  to 
benefit  under  the  existing  program,  could 
receive  urgently  needed  assistance 
through  its  expansion. 

This  measure  offers  a  positive  step  for- 
ward toward  the  administration's  goal  of 
a  fuller  partnership  for  rural  America  in 
the  building  and  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Senator  Aiken. 


REPEAL  OF  NAVAL  STORES  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Naval  Stores  Act. 

The  title  "Naval  Stores  Act"  is  some- 
what misleading  because  this  legislation 
applies  to  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin. 
The  act  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  sets  the 
standards  for  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution in  interstate  commerce  of 
"Naval  Stores,"  which  only  includes  the 
aforementioned  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
rosin. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
correspondence  with  me,  has  indicated 
that  this  act  is  obsolete  and  no  longer 
needed  and  that  its  repeal  is  being  re- 
quested. The  Department  will  include 
the  repeal  of  the  Naval  Stores  Act  in  an 
omnibus  bill  which  will  include  several 
other  technical  changes  in  existing  laws. 
Consequently,  to  expedite  consideration 
and  to  obtain  early  reports  from  the 
various  Government  departments.  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  to  separately  repeal 
the  Naval  Stores  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1767)  to  repeal  the  Naval 
Stores  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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STRENGTHENING  OF  FEDERAL 
POLICY  AGAINST  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  EMPLOYMENT  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  SEX 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence is,  I  believe,  the  shortest  I  have 
ever  introduced. 

Though  its  words  are  few,  they  are  sig- 
nificant. The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
strengthen  Federal  policy  against  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  It  would  do  so  by  repealing  sec- 
tion 165  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

Repeal  of  this  section  is  one  of  the 
legislative  aims  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  of  America. 
The  national  legislation  chairman  is,  I 
am  happy  to  report,  Miss  Emma  C.  Mc- 
Gall,  a  highly  respected  lawyer  from  my 
own  county  of  Union,  N.J.  That  orga- 
nization has  prepared  a  brief  statement, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Over  the  years,  the  women  of  America 
have  made  enormous  strides  in  achiev- 
ing equality  of  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to 
have  had  some  direct  part  in  this,  for 
example,  in  helping  achieve  passage  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  in  the  last  Congress. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  it  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  be  associated  once  again  with 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Union  County,  Mrs.  Dwyer.  who  is  spon- 
soring an  identical  measure  in  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1769)  to  repeal  section  165 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  women  to  clerkships  in 
the  executive  departments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Ofifice  and  Civil  Service. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Case 
is  as  follows: 

Detailed    Information    Relative    to    B    of 

Item  1 — ^Action  Items 

(Repeal  of  section  165  ofthe  Revised  Statutes 

of  the  United  States) 

Section  165,  U.S.  Revised  Statutes,  has  been 
incorporated  into  title  5,  section  33,  United 
States  Code  (Executive  Departments  and 
Government  Officers  and  Employees).  It 
reads  as  follows : 

"Women  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  any  department,  ba  appointed  to  any  of 
the  clerkships  therein  atuhorized  by  law, 
upon  the  same  requisites  and  conditions,  and 
with  the  same  compensation  as  are  prescribed 
for  men." 

Section  165,  Revised  Statutes,  was  derived 
from  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  12,  1870, 
16  Stat.  230,  at  page  250,  which  provided 
aa  follows : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  heads 
of  the  several  departments  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  female  clerks,  who  may  be 
foimd  to  be  comeptent  and  worthy,  to  any 
of  the  grades  of  clerkships  known  to  the  law. 
In  the  respective  departments,  with  the  com- 
pensation belonging  to  the  class  to  which 
they  may  be  appointed,  but  the  number  of 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  clerks 
shall  not  be  increased  by  this  section." 

On  September  17,  1934,  Attorney  General 
Homer  Cummings  rendered  an  opinion   (39 


Op.  AG.  77  (1934))  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  section  1(a)  of  Civil  Service  Rule 
7, reading: 

"Certifications  shall  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  sex  unless  sex  is  specified  in  the  re- 
quest, and  the  request  is  approved  by  the 
Commission." 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  stated  that 
by  Revised  Statute  165  (5  U.S.C.  33)  the  Con- 
gress has  vested  in  appointing  officers  certain 
discretionary  authority.  The  President  is 
without  authority  to  transfer  that  discretion 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  therefore 
the  words  "and  the  request  is  approved  by 
the  commission"  must  be  deleted  so  the  sen- 
tence will  read : 

"Certifications  shall  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  sex  unless  sex  is  specified  in  the  re- 
quest." 

In  other  words,  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments had  free  discretion  to  specify  sex  In 
their  request  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  certification,  and  the  President  could  not 
authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
ovemUe  them. 

Attorney  General  Cummings'  opinion  was 
overruled  by  an  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  June  14,  1962  (42  op 
A.G.June  14,  1962). 

There  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  the 
President's  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  In  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  derived  from  section  1753  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1883  (22  Statutes  403)  and  his  constitutional 
power  as  Chief  Executive,  includes  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  ap- 
pointing officers  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  consider  only  male  or  only  female  can- 
didates for  appointment,  promotion,  and 
other  personnel  action.  Section  165,  Revised 
St.itutes,  does  not  limit  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  authority  of  the  President  to 
prescribe  rules  regarding  the  eligibility  of 
women  for  positions  in  the  Federal  service. 

This  is  an  archaic  law  which  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  statutes. 


MOBILE  TRADE  FAIRS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  authority  to  develop  Amer- 
ican-flag carriers  and  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Commerce,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1772)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  authority  to  develop 
American-flag  carriers  and  promote  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill,  "to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for 
the   continuation   of   authority   to   develop 


American-flag  carriers  and  promote  the  tot 
eign  commerce  of  the  United  States  throueh 
the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs,"  and  four  copies 
of  a  Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  In  bud 
port  thereof.  ^' 

We    are    advised    by    the    Bureau   of  the 
Budget  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would   be  consistent  with  the  ^. 
ministration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
Enclosures. 


Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need  for  Legis- 
lation To  Provide  for  the  Continuation 
OP  Authority,  To  Develop  American-Flag 
Carriers  and  Promote  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce OF  the  United  States  Through  the 
Use  op  Mobile  Trade  Fairs 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  continued  appropriations,  over 
a  3-year  period,  for  the  operation  of  the  mo- 
bile trade  fair  program  provided  for  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-839.    This  statute  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  promote  and  encour- 
age the  development  and  use  of  mobile  trade 
fairs,  and  authorizes  provision  of  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  operators  of 
such  fairs.    As  originally  enacted  on  October 
18,   1962,  the  statute  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  per  year  during  the  period 
July  1,  1962  to  June  30.  1965,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

No  funds  were  actually  appropriated  for 
the  mobile  trade  fair  program  until  midway 
through  the  second  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
covered  by  the  original  authority;  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  3 -year  period 
has  been  $600,000,  rather  than  the  $1,500,000 
authorized.  To  date  only  one  of  the  mobile 
trade  fair  operations  assisted  has  been  re- 
ported on.  Tliree  others  are  under  way.  and 
contracts  to  assist  still  others  will  doubtless 
be  entered  into  in  the  course  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Although  our  actual  operating  experience 
with  the  program  has  been  limited,  the  De- 
partment has  been  pleased  by  the  expressions 
of  Interest  In  the  program.  Tills  interest  has 
been  expressed  by  substantial  U.S.  business 
firms  or  groups  of  firms  that  have  applied  or 
are  planning  to  apply  for  recognition  and  as- 
sistance under  the  act.  In  addition,  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  has  reported 
the  favorable  reception  of  mobile  trade  fair 
activities  where  they  have  been  carried  out 
under  this  program  and  the  interest  of  for- 
eign business  groups  in  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  more  U.S.  products 
through  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
program.  The  Department  intends  to  con- 
tinue encouraging  the  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram with  which  we  have  already  had  suc- 
cessful experience  and  to  press  for  the  devel- 
opment and  selection  of  new  techniques 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  legislation 
which  will  broaden  and  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program. 

Experience  to  date  indicates  that  the  mo- 
bile trade  fair  concept  has  promise  and 
should  be  continued  for  another  3  years.  A 
review  of  our  trade  position  3  years  from  now 
win  indicate  whether  permanent  legislation 
should  be  sought  for  the  program  or  whether 
it  should  be  modified  or  allowed  to  run  its 
course. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONTAINERS  FOR  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 
request,    I    introduce,    for    appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts 
relating   to   containers   for   fruits  and 
vegetables.     I   ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1773)  to  repeal  certain 
acts  relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC,  March!  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
proposed  bill  to  repeal  the  Standard  Con- 
tainer Acts  of  1916  and  1928,  Tobacco  Plant 
and  Seed  Exportation  Act  of  1940,  Naval 
Stores  Act  of  1923,  and  Vi^ool  Standards  Act 
of  1928. 

Over  the  years,  economic  conditions  and 
marketing  practices  have  changed  so  that 
the  need  for  these  acts  is  no  longer  as  great 
as  when  the  legislation  was  passed.  There- 
fore, to  promote  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy In  Government,  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  request,  we  are  recommending 
the  repeal  of  these  acts.  The  portion  of 
these  activities  that  needs  to  be  continued 
will  be  performed  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946.  Savings  In  appropri- 
ations realized  by  repeal  of  these  acts,  in- 
volving limited  or  special  Interests  would  be 
available  for  use  in  areas  of  more  vital  pub- 
lic Importance. 

The  following  paragraphs  set  forth  in  more 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  Department's  pro- 
posal: 

Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  and  1928 
prescribe  standard  sizes  and  capacities  for 
certain  types  of  baskets  and  hampers  used 
in  shipping  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
When  these  laws  were  enacted,  baskets  and 
hampers  were  used  for  a  large  part  of  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  In  con- 
tainers and  standardization  of  the  volume 
capacity  was  needed  to  prevent  deception. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  shipping  containers  for  fresh 
produce.  Crates,  lugs,  boxes,  and  bags  not 
in  existence  at  that  time  have  been  devel- 
oped and  are  now  most  commonly  used. 
Also,  the  construction  material  has  changed 
significantly  with  fiberboard,  paper,  and 
51m  now  being  commonly  used.  These  con- 
tainers are  not  standardized  by  Federal  law 
«  to  capacity  or  shape.  Most  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  today  sold  by  weight  or 
count  rather  than  by  volume  measure  so  that 
deception  due  to  slight  variations  in  con- 
tainer volume  is  no  longer  an  important 
marketing  factor.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  mar- 
keted in  the  regulated  types  of  baskets  and 
hampers. 

These  acts,  therefore,  have  been  of  de- 
J™a*ing  importance  in  recent  years  and  the 
Department  does  not  believe  that  there  is 
sufficient  Justincation  for  continuing  the 
program. 

Tobacco  Plant  and  Seed  Exportation  Act 
of  1940  was  intended  to  protect  American 
•obacco  growers  by  restricting  the  exporta- 
•">n  of  tobacco  seed  and  plants  to  experl- 
siental  purposes  only,  with  a  written  per- 
2iit  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Since  1940.  tobacco  production  outside  of 
'•he  United  States  has  expanded  considerably 
^d  research  in  tobacco  seed  breeding  and 
?^uctlon  is  now  well  established  in  most 
f-  the  tobacco  producing  countries  of  the 
'orld.  As  other  countries  have  succeeded  In 
P^ucing  Flue-cured  tobacco  (the  type  that 
•^e  act  was  primarily  intended  to  protect) , 
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the  need  for  restricting  American  exports  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  This  act,  there- 
fore. Is  of  very  limited  usefulness  and  the 
cost  of  administering  It  is  no  longer  lustl- 
fied. 

Naval  Stores  Act  of  1923  provides  for  es- 
tablishment of  standards  for  naval  stores 
(spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin) ;  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  provide  a  grading  and  cer- 
tification service  on  request  and  on  a  cost 
recovery  basis;  requires  the  use  of  the  offi- 
cial naval  stores  standards  in  selling  naval 
stores  in  commerce;  and  prohibits  false  or 
misleading  practices  in  sale  of  naval  stores 
In  commerce.  When  enacted,  the  law  was 
needed  to  provide  a  basis  for  attaining  uni- 
formity In  these  products  and  In  marketing 
practices  related  thereto.  Since  that  time 
significant  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  naval  stores. 
Further,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  provides  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  and  for  inspection  and 
grading  on  a  fee  basis.  It  also  prohibits 
fraudulent  actions  related  to  Inspection  such 
as  false  labeling  of  products  as  being  offi- 
cially graded  or  inspected.  Therefore,  the 
retention  of  the  Naval  Stores  Act  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Wool  Standards  Act  of  1928  provides  for 
the  development  of  standards  for  wool 
grades,  and  for  educational  and  demonstra- 
tional  programs  on  wool  standards.  The  au- 
thority contained  in  this  act  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946.  Currently,  there  are  no  active  Federal 
grading  programs  for  wool  and  wool  prod- 
ucts. Adequate  grade  standards  are  avail- 
able for  trade  operations  and  a  deemphasis 
of  this  work  is  planned  for  the  future.  The 
necessary  periodic  review  and  maintenance 
of  the  standards  can  be  performed  adequate- 
ly under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946.  The  repeal  of  the  Wool  Standards  Act 
will  reduce  the  number  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Department  without  restricting  the 
Department's  authority  to  establish  and 
maintain  wool  standards. 

The  combined  result  of  repeal  of  the  five 
acts  woiUd  be  an  annual  reduction  of  $113,- 
000  in  Federal  expenditures  and  related  em- 
ployment, and  a  similar  reduction  In  direct 
appropriations  from  the  g^eral  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Bureau   of   the  Budget   advises   that 
there   is   no   objection   to   the   presentation 
of  this   report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 
Enclosure. 


ANTIBOMBING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  add  the  word  "arson" 
to  the  list  of  Federal  offenses.  This  list 
of  unlawful  activities  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1952,  title  18,  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  provides  that  "whoever 
travels  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  uses  any  facility  in  interstate  of  for- 
eign commerce,  including  the  mail,  with 
intent  to — (2)  commit  any  crime  of  vio- 
lence to  further  any  unlawful  activ- 
ity *  •  *  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both."  The  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today,  similar  to  that  introduced 
by  Congressman  Roman  Pucinski  earlier 
this  year,  would  provide  under  subsec- 
tion (b) : 

As  used  in  this  section  "unlawful  activity" 
means — 


(2)  extortion,  bribery,  or  arson  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  com- 
mitted or  of  the  United  States. 

The  word  "arson"  is  added  to  the  prior 
list  of  extortion  and  bribery,  and  would, 
I  believe,  enable  and  encourage  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  notably  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  to  investigate 
cases  of  arson  such  as  those  which  have 
plagued  Cook  County  and  other  sections 
of  the  country  during  recent  years. 

The  forces  of  the  underworld  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  devices  of  coer- 
cion and  destruction,  and  there  are  few  y 
if  any  local  law  enforcement  branches 
which  have  the  human  and  technological 
resources  capable  of  effectively  compet- 
ing with  these  forces.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  its  hands  full  trying  to 
keep  the  lid  on  organized  crime,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  the  dismay  felt  by  many 
communities  faced  with  an  invasion  from 
underworld  criminals  of  various  sections 
of  the  country.  If  the  FBI  is  put 
through  its  paces  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
cosa  nostra  and  similar  organizations, 
how  can  we  expect  a  community  to  with- 
stand an  invasion  without  being  able  to 
utilize  fully  these  resources  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice? 

Arson  is  on°  of  the  most  effective  oper- 
ations of  criminals  to  cow  the  public  and 
force  business  establishments  to  either 
play  ball  with  the  syndicate  or  go  out  of 
business.  Arson  is  not  only  an  offense 
against  the  owner  of  the  establishment  or 
property  destroyed,  but  it  is  also  an  of- 
fense against  the  public,  and  as  such, 
the  resources  of  the  public  should  be 
marshaled  to  retaliate. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  FBI  to  enter 
an  arson  case  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  form  by  which  this  bill  would  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  would,  I  believe,  give  our  citizens  an 
effective  weapon  against  the  underworld. 
Last  year  I  introduced  an  antibombing 
bill  which  would  have  created  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  any  explosive 
material,  used  in  a  crime  to  destroy  a 
building  or  property  serving  the  pub- 
lic, was  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce, thus  implying  the  offense  was 
Federal  in  nature.  However,  after  again 
checking  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
I  believe  the  form  of  this  present  legis- 
lation would  be  more  effective  in  enabling 
the  FBI  to  investigate  cases  of  bombing 
and  arson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1776)  to  make  section  1952 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  applicable 
to  travel  in  aid  of  arson,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


BUREAU     OF     COMMERCIAL     FISH- 
ERIES  AND  BUREAU   OF   SPORTS 
FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  as  separate  services  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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The  need  and  the  iirgency  for  this  leg- 
islation is  clear.  During  the  past  several 
years  the  development,  promotion,  and 
conservation  of  the  commercial  fisheries 
of  the  United  States  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly complex  and  an  increasingly 
significant  subject.  The  number  of  in- 
ternational fishery  agreements  and  con- 
ferences has  multiplied  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  At  the  same  time  the  im- 
portance of  recreation  and  more  partic- 
ularly those  activities  related  to  sport 
fishing  and  wildlife  enjoyment  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear. 

These  two  interests,  one  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  commercial  fisheries  and  the 
other  in  the  furtherance  of  U.S.  sport 
fisheries  and  wildlife,  are  equally  impor- 
tant but  are  at  the  same  time  obviously 
different.  Each  requires  that  decisions  of 
public  policy  relating  to  its  field  of  in- 
terest be  made  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  The  United  States  must  continue 
to  expand  its  sports  fisheries  and  the  use 
and  conservation  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources. With  an  increasing  population, 
these  recreational  opportunities  must  be 
*  expanded.  This  acceleration  requires  at- 
tention and  programing  of  a  type  and 
nature  quite  different  from  that  required 
for  commercial  fishery  development.  The 
increased  importance  of  this  form  of 
recreation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  annual  appropriation  for  these  pur- 
poses has  increased  almost  twofold  in 
the  last  8  years.  I  expect  that  further 
substantial  increases  will  come  in  the 
near  future  as  increasing  demands  are 
made  for  more  adequate  recreational 
facilities  for  our  sports-minded  and  rec- 
reation-minded public.  The  continuing 
development  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  overcrowding  of  our  cities  and 
suburbs  will  accelerate  the  need  to  pro- 
vide additional  recreation  and  out-of- 
doors  opportunities  for  a  young  and  vig- 
orous society.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  recognizing  the  problem  and 
meeting  it  with  the  type  of  leadership 
that  can  be  given  by  a  forceful  and 
imaginative  assistant  secretary  for 
sports  fish  and  wildlife. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance  of 
our  commercial  fisheries  program  is  be- 
ing more  fully  realized.  The  American 
public  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  our 
commercial  fisheries  are  on  the  decline 
when  compared  with  the  enlightened  ef- 
forts being  made  by  our  high  seas  com- 
petitors, principally  Russia  and  Japan. 
The  U.S.  commercial  fisheries  fleet  is 
outclassed  when  compared  with  the 
modern  fleet  of  trawlers  and  the  mother 
ship  complex  employed  by  the  major  fish- 
ing nations  throughout  the  world.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  United  States  ranked 
as  the  second  nation  in  the  world  in  fish- 
ery production.  Today  we  are  fifth.  To- 
morrow we  will  drop  further  behind  if 
energetic  action  is  not  made  possible  by 
the  appointment  of  an  aggressive  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Commercial  Fisheries 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Each  month  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  an  international  meeting  or 
international  conference  at  which  our 
fishery  representative  is  seated  across 
the  table  from  a  fishery  minister  or  dep- 
uty  minister   from   the    Soviet   Union, 


Canada,  Japan,  Gennany,  or  other  major 
fishing  nations.  To  say  that  our  repre- 
sentatives at  these  international  con- 
ferences are  at  a  disadvantage  is  to  im- 
derstate  the  weakness  of  our  position. 
The  fact  that  we  have  no  minister  of 
fisheries  on  a  cabinet  level  and  we  have 
not  even  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  indicates  to  those  with 
whom  we  would  negotiate  that  we  place 
a  lesser  importance  on  commercial  fish- 
eries than  do  they.  Today  the  United 
States  is  a  member  of  eight  international 
conventions  and  in  each  we  are  faced 
with  the  impossible  task  of  diplomati- 
cally matching  the  fishery  counterparts 
appointed  by  other  nations.  In  this  situ- 
ation only  one  action  can  be  taken  and 
that  action  is  proposed  in  the  legislation 
I  introduce  today,  to  create  an  Assistant 
Secretary  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  Commercial  Fisheries. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  importance  of 
both  posts — an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  an  Assistant 
Secretai-y  for  Sports  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
It  is  clear  that  this  is  required  and  I  can 
only  express  my  hope  that  this  will  be 
accomplished  swiftly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1778)  to  esUblish  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
as  separate  services  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  to  abolish  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROHIBITION  OF  HIRING  PROFES- 
SIONAL STRIKEBREAKERS  IN  IN- 
TERSTATE LABOR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  aid  the  decent  citizenry  of 
this  country  by  curbing  the  traffic  in 
professional  strikebreakers. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  violence  and 
intimidation  which  have  attended  the 
use  of  professional  strikebreakers  have 
aroused  the  conscience  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  1892  latmched  investiga- 
tions of  their  use  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  where  Pinkerton 
strikebreakers  fired  on  and  killed  a  num- 
ber of  strikers.  In  1909,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  denounced  their  use,  and 
resulting  violence,  in  a  strike  at  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.'s  plant  at  McKees 
Rocks.  Pa. 

In  1912  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  investigated  their  use 
in  the  coal  miners'  strike  in  the  Paint  and 
Cabin  Creek  district  of  West  Virginia. 
Other  Federal '  agencies  and  investiga- 
tions inquired  into  their  employment  in 
the  1913  strike  of  Michigan  copper 
miners;  in  the  southern  Colorado  coal 
strike  in  1913;  in  the  Tug  River,  W.  Va., 
coal  field  in  1920;  and  in  the  southern 
Illinois  coal  miners'  strike  in  1922.  The 
records  of  these  investigations  are  replete 
with  evidence  showing  that  many  such 
professional  strikebreakers  had  criminal 


records,  that  they  were  used  to  stir  up 
violence,  and  that  they  were  principally 
incompetent  drifters  whose  major  utility 
was  an  effort  to  depress  the  morale  of 
strikers  rather  than  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  an  enterprise. 

But  the  definite  study  was  that  xmder- 
taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  266  of  the  74th  Congress,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  La  Follette  commit- 
tee. It  conducted  exhaustive  hearings. 
which  ran  from  about  September  1936 
to  April  1938.  This  is  no  time  to  review 
the  voluminous  evidence  taken  by  tiie 
committee,  nor  to  summarize  the  noto- 
rious activities  of  such  citizens  as  "Phony 
Lou"  Cohen,  "Stinkfoot"  McVey,  "Weasel 
Benny"  Epstein,  "Chowderhead"  Cohen, 
"Chi"  Pullman,  "Crying  Nat"  Shaw, 
"Benny  the  Fink"  Gross,  "Snake  Eyes' 
Kid"  Steinie,  "Eat  'em  Up"  Jack  Fisher 
and  the  other  underworld  figures  who 
had  engaged  in  professional  strikebreak- 
ing, as  disclosed  by  that  committee. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  are  the 
committee's  final  conclusions,  summariz- 
ing what  it  had  learned,  as  follows: 

The  committee  finds  that  commercialized 
strike  services  have  constituted  an  important 
cause  of  violence  occurring  in  strikes  in  which 
they  have  been  used,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(a)  Commercialized  strike  services  tend  to 
produce  violence  and  disorder.  Such  violence 
comes  partly  as  a  result  of  the  natural  hostil- 
ity and  resentment  of  workingmen  against 
the  use  of  industrial  mercenaries,  but  is  more 
directly  attributable  to  the  activities  of  pro- 
fessional strike  followers  and  the  employers 
who  use  them. 

(b)  In  most  cases  professional  strike- 
breakers or  strikeguards  have  a  pecuniary 
incentive  to  create  and  maintain  a  state  of 
disorder  and  violence  in  the  strike  on  which 
they  serve.  Detective  agencies  have  been 
known  to  create  or  feign  violence  in  order  to 
extend  and  increase  the  services  which  they 
render. 

(c)  In  some  cases  employers  have  directed 
detective  agencies  to  perform  acts  of  violence, 
or  have  instigated  such  acts,  or  have  made 
their  commission  Inevitable.  This  has  been 
done  either  to  discredit  strikers  because  of 
such  acts  to  break  their  morale  by  the  use 
of  physical  force,  or  to  create  a  disorderly 
situation  of  such  proportions  that  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  State  will  be  required  to 
suppress  it. 

(d)  Professional  strike  guards  and  strike- 
breakers are  worse  than  useless  in  preventing 
or  policing  acts  of  lawlessness  or  violence  by 
strikers.  Instead  of  controlling  or  pacifying 
such  situations,  they  embitter  them  and  add 
further  fuel  to  the  flame. 

No  employer  who  has  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  In  good  faith 
can  consider  using  such  persons  against  his 
employees.  Not  only  do  such  persons  tend 
to  provoke  violence  and  disorder,  but  their 
ptirpose  is  to  discredit  and  destroy  instru- 
ments of  collective  bargaining  and  make 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes  an  impos- 
slbUlty.  Through  their  acts  of  Intimidation, 
coercion,  and  provocation  such  persons  vio- 
late the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly and  the  freedom  of  association  w 
employees.  Furthermore,  during  the  period 
of  this  committee's  investigation,  the  use 
of  such  strike  services,  and  the  business  of 
purveying  them,  violated  the  policy  of  labor 
relations  enunciated  by  the  Congress. 

The  committee  describes  the  piu-pose  ol 
commercialized  strike  services  as  follows: 

The  committee  finds  that  strike  services 
are  offered  by  detective  agencies  and  employ- 
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er's  associations,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  employers  to  protect  prop- 
erty and  maintain  operations  during  strikes, 
but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
unions  and  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. This  conclusion  does  not  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  employers  to  engage 
watchmen  to  protect  their  premises,  nor  the 
right  permanently  to  replace  employees  for 
good  caiise  by  other  skilled  and  competent 
workmen. 

These  acknowledged  rights  of  the  employer, 
however,  cannot  be  invoked  to  Justify  em- 
ployment of  the  strikebreakers,  strikeguards, 
and  missionaries  furnished  in  the  usual 
course  of  business  by  detective  agencies, 
strikebreaking  agencies,  or  employers'  asso- 
ciations for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  strikebreaker,  furnished  as  part 
of  strike  service  by  most  agencies,  is,  in 
most  cases,  not  a  qualified  workman  but  an 
Incompetent  mercenary,  posing  as  a  work- 
man for  the  purpose  of  breaking  strikes.  He 
usually  receives  compensation  higher  than 
that  of  the  regular  employees,  and  is  dis- 
charged after  the  strike. 

(b)  The  strike  guard  furnished  by  most 
agencies  Is  not  a  man  trained  and  qualified 
for  police  and  patrol  duty.  He  Is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  specialized  kind  of  ruffian,  a 
"regular  fink",  well  versed  In  violence,  often 
dishonest,   and  sometimes   a   gangster. 

(c)  The  propagandist,  missionary,  or  street 
operator  furnished  by  most  organizations 
practice  deception  and  deceit,  and  often  per- 
form in  the  role  of  agent  provocateur  or  spy. 

The  committee  makes  the  following  find- 
ings concerning  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  business  of  fvunlshing  strike  services: 

(a)  The  profits  made  by  detective  agencies 
from  strikebreaking  are  enormous,  ranging 
from  25  to  100  percent. 

(b)  Such  profits  are  increased  by  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  antiunion  employers  to- 
ward strikebreaking  services.  In  time  of 
strike  even  large  and  carefully  run  corpora- 
tions seem  to  experience  a  collapse  of  proper 
accounting  procedure,  and  vast  sums  are 
turned  over  to  the  leaders  of  the  strike- 
breaking class  without  question  or  Investi- 
gation. 

(c)  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  such  financial  laxity,  and  by  the 
racketeering  character  of  their  vocation,  pro- 
fessional strike  followers  cheat  employers 
through  padded  pay  tolls,  deceit,  and  other 
forms  of  graft.  It  is  such  sums  of  money  and 
such  opportunities  for  fraud  that  constitute 
the  llfeblood  of  the  strikebreaking  profession 
and  maintain  it  In  existence. 

The  work  of  the  committee  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  legislation  designed  to  curb  these 
abuses,  in  the  form  of  the  Byrnes  Act. 
adopted  June  29.  1938.  18  U.S.C.A.  1231. 

The  promise  of  relief  held  out  by  the  act 
was  soon  disappointed.  The  statute  made  It 
unlawful  to  transport  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  "any  person  who  is  employed  or  is 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
or  Interfering  by  force  or  threats"  with  peace- 
ful picketing  or  the  exercise  by  the  employees 
of  any  of  the  rights  of  self-organization.  In- 
terpreting the  words  "for  the  purpose  of,"  the 
courts  early  held  that  the  intent  to  interfere 
with  peaceful  picketing  or  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees must  be  shown  to  exist  before  the 
Interstate  transportation  commenced,  and 
that  It  was  Insufficient  to  show  that  violence 
had  in  fact  occurred  because  the  professional 
strikebreaker  was  brought  into  the  State, 
^e.  for  example.  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  v.  Tennessee 
Copper  Co.,  31  F.  Supp.  1015,  decided  in  1940. 

This  Interpretation  has  been  adopted  by 
'^he  Department  of  Justice.  Manifestly, 
such  proof  is  unobtainable;  the  hirers  of 
such  strikebreakers  are  not  sufficiently 
stupid  to  say  "come  from  New  York  to  New 
Jersey  to  engage  In  violence":  rather,  they 
^1  simply  offer  a  Job  at  a  struck  plant. 


Consequently,  there  has  never  been  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  under  the  Byrnes  Act. 

Nor  are  these  practices,  so  often  denounced 
by  the  Congress,  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
1959,  the  conunissioner  of  labor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  received  a  report  from  a  dis- 
tinguished special  commission  which  he  had 
appointed  to  investigate  professional  strike- 
breaking. That  committee,  after  hearing 
considerable  testimony,  concluded:  "The  dis- 
ruptive elements  Involved  in  the  existence  of 
permanent  professional  organizations  ready 
at  all  times  to  supply  strikebreakers  which 
may  be  thought  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  collective  bargaining  relationship  in 
the  employer's  favor,  and  therefore  to  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  process  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  are  briefly  as  follows: 

"1.  The  pressure  on  collective  negotiations 
resulting  from  the  Importation  of  crews  who 
are  paid  on  a  standby  basis  during  the 
course  of  such  negotiations;  the  existence 
of  such  standby  crews  tending  to  withdraw 
employer  incentive  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  to  bring  about  the  very  strike  the  re- 
placements were  to  Insure  against. 

"2.  The  assurance  to  the  employer  of  an 
available  source  of  employees  apart  from 
the  usual  or  ordinary  sources  incites  to 
irresponsible  and  negative  behavior  instead 
of  good  faith  interchange  of  proposals  and 
supporting  argument. 

"3.  The  opportunity  to  hire  employees  on 
a  temporary  basis  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  breaking  the  strike,  and  with  little  or  no 
expectation  of  continuing  these  employees 
In  his  employment. 

"4.  The  unfair  or  discriminatory  effect  on 
regular  employees  of  the  payment  to  the 
temporary  employees,  both  during  standby 
and  strike  periods,  of  rates,  including  trans- 
portation, board,  and  room,  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  which  are  offered  to  the  striking 
employees." 

There  is  no  existing  legislation  which, 
in  our  view,  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
situation  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
report. 

The  need  for  remedial  legislation  in 
this  field  is  thereby  clearly  established, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  present  legisla- 
tion, which  has  been  on  the  books  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  without  a  success- 
ful prosecution,  is  plain  for  all  to  see. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  States 
and  many  municipalities  have  begun  to 
take  cognizance  of  these  evils,  and 
States  and  municipalities  now  have  stat- 
utes or  ordinances  covering  the  problem. 

These  are  as  good  as  far  as  they  go; 
it  is  often  precisely  in  those  jurisdictions 
where  the  need  is  greatest  that  such  leg- 
islation is  wanting.  Federal  legislation 
is  needed  as  a  supplement  to  these  en- 
actments to  make  for  a  uniform  rule  of 
law  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  has 
several  purposes.  But  first  let  me  make 
it  as  plain  as  possible  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  deny  an  employer's  right  to 
operate  his  enterprise  during  a  strike. 
His  right  to  do  so  is  unquestioned;  this 
is  the  correlative  of  the  right  to  strike. 
The  bill  is  aimed  with  all  the  precision 
I  have  been  able  to  muster  at  a  single 
evil:  that  of  the  professional  strike- 
breaker. 

The  employer's  right  to  hire  bona  fide 
replacements  during  a  strike  is  un- 
touched, both  for  reasons  of  elementary 
fairness  in  the  position  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  in  industrial  disputes  and  because 
of  the  grave  legal  doubts  which  the  cut- 
ting off  of  such  a  right  might  entail. 


The  measure  seeks  to  achieve  the 
limited,  but  important,  end  I  have  de- 
scribed in  a  variety  of  ways.  First,  it 
would  forbid  the  transportation  of  any 
person  "who  customarily  and  repeatedly 
offers  himself  for  employment  in  a  labor 
dispute  or  disputes."  The  term  "cus- 
tomarily and  repeatedly"  is  designed  to 
describe  the  professional  strikebreaker 
as  distinguished  from  a  bona  fide  strike 
replacement. 

The  professional  strikebreaker  is  dis- 
tinguished, as  the  investigations  which 
I  have  mentioned  revealed,  by  the  facts 
that  he  frequently  has  a  criminal  record; 
that  he  has  chosen  strikebreaking  as  a 
way  of  life;  that  he  comes  into  a  labor 
dispute  and,  preying  on  the  misfortune 
of  the  good  local  citizens  of  a  community 
embroiled  in  a  dispute,  makes  a  quick 
killing  and  departs  for  the  next  troubled 
area.  These  scavengers  do  not  settle 
down;  they  own  no  homes;  they  pay  no 
taxes;  they  do  not  participate  in  the  life 
of  the  community ;  they  are  vultures  pure 
and  simple  and  those  who  arrange  their 
employment  are  no  better. 

The  bill  if  enacted  would  forbid  pro- 
fessional strikebreakers  from  replacing 
strikers  in  industries  affecting  commerce. 
It  is  also  designed  to  eliminate  the  strike- 
breaking agency  by  forbidding  persons 
not  directly  involved  in  a  labor  dispute 
to  supply  strikebreakers,  and  it  would 
require  that  any  persons  hired  as  strike 
replacements  should  be  notified  that  a 
labor  dispute  is  in  progress. 

There  are  few  persons  who  will  come 
forward,  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  an  evil  here  which  requires 
correction.  In  consequence,  those  who 
benefit  from  these  practices  have  fre- 
quently resorted  to  dubious  legalisms  as 
their  grounds  of  objection.  It  is  asserted 
that  there  is  a  conflict  with  the  Byrnes 
act. 

I  have  already  explained  that  this  act, 
as  interpreted  by  the  courts  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  been  limited 
to  the  interstate  transportation  of  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  vio- 
lence or  denying  the  legal  rights  of 
strikers;  this  is  a  matter  in  no  way  re- 
ferred to  in  my  bill.  It  is  suggested  that 
there  is  a  conflict  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  decisions 
under  that  act  have  recognized  the  right 
of  employers  to  replace  strikers ;  and  that 
is  a  right  which  this  measure,  and  I.  re- 
spect. But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Congress,  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
violence  in  labor  disputes  and  in  ehmi- 
nating  the  other  abuses  which  have  been 
disclosed,  may  not  and  should  not  re- 
strict that  right  to  bona  fide  replace- 
ments, rather  than  to  fly-by-night  semi- 
underworld  characters. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  briefly  dispel 
any  constitutional  doubts  which  might 
be  thrown  up  as  a  smokescreen  to  becloud 
the  issue.  We  may  all  agree  that  any 
effort  to  deny  an  employer  the  right  to 
operate  his  business  by  hiring  replace- 
ments during  a  strike  would  raise  grave 
problems  of  public  policy  and  some  legal 
issues.  It  is  worth  repeating  that  this 
measure  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  No 
one  will  assert  that  violence  in  labor  dis- 
putes is  part  of  the  Federeal  labor  policy 
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or  is  a  constitutionally  protected  right; 
the  contrary  is,  of  course,  the  case. 

Where  so  many  investigations,  over  so 
many  years,  have  demonstrated  the  close 
relationship  between  professional  strike- 
breaking and  violence  in  labor  disputes, 
I  am  utterly  confident  that  the  courts 
will  recognize  the  propriety  of  such  legis- 
lation, both  in  furthering  the  national 
labor  policy  and  in  supplementing  the 
powers  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  protect  the  public  order. 

The  Byrnes  act  was  framed  on  the 
theory  of  forbidding  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  strikebreakers:  modeled,  per- 
haps, in  this  respect  on  the  Mann  act. 
Moreover,  because  it  was  so  naiTowly 
interpreted  as  to  quickly  fall  into  in- 
nocuous disuse,  no  constitutional  issues 
were  ever  raised  under  the  Byrnes  act. 

My  proposal  rests  rather  on  the  con- 
cept of  industries  affecting  interstate 
commerce.  Thirty  years  of  judicial  de- 
cisions under  Federal  labor  laws  enable 
us  to  say  with  some  specificity  which  ■ 
these  industries  are.  and  in  view  of  the 
development  of  Federal  labor  law  in  the 
intervening  years,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  approach  is  a  desirable  step  for- 
ward. The  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  labor  practices  in 
these  Industries  has  been  so  well  estab- 
lished, and  is  so  little  challenged,  that  I 
feel  confident  it  can  survive  any  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  appendix,  which 
gives  vivid  evidence  of  the  need  for  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today,  be 
included  in  the^RECORD. 

This  appendix  contains  a  list  of  in- 
stances in  which  professional  strike- 
breakers have  been  used  against  only 
one  union — in  this  instance,  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union. 


In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  and  that  it  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors 
until  1  week  from  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  1781)  to  prohibit  and 
make  unlawful  the  hiring  of  professional 
strikebreakers  in  interstate  labor  dis- 
putes, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (June  23,  1947,  ch.  120,  61  Stat.  136; 
29  U.S.C.A.  141  et  seq.)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  306,  in  title 
III  thereof,  to  be  headed  "Restrictions  on  Use 
of  Professional  Strikebreakers,"  as  follows : 

To  prohibit  and  make  unlawful  the  hir- 
ing of  professional  strikebreakers  to  take  the 
places  in  employment  of  any  persons  involved 
in  a  labor  dispute  in  any  enterprise  affect- 
ing commerce;  the  recruiting  of  strikebreak- 
ers to  take  the  place  of  persons  involved  in 
a  labor  dispute  in  any  enterprise  affecting 
interstate  commerce  by  persons  or  agencies 
not  directly  involved  in  such  dispute,  com- 
monly known  as  strikebreaking  agencies;  the 
recruiting  and  procuring  of  employees  to 
take  the  place  in  employment  of  employees 
involved  in  a  labor  dispute  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  without  adequate  notice 
that  a  dispute  exists  and  that  the  offered 
emploj-ment  is  to  take  the  place  of  an  em- 
ployee involved  in  a  labor  dispute,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

Section  1.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully 
transports,  or  causes  the  transportation  of 
any  person  who  customarily  and  repeatedly 
offers  himself  for  employment  In  place  of  an 
employee  or  employees  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute  or  disputes  in  an  enterprise  or  enter- 
prises affecting  interstate  commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  such  person  in  place 
of  an  employee  or  employees  involved  in  a 
labor  dispute  affecting  interstate  commerce; 
or  . 

(b)  Any  person  who  has  customarily  and 
repeatedly  offered  himself  for  employment  in 
place  of  an  employee  or  employees  involved 
in  a  labor  dispute  or  disputes  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  who  knowingly  takes,  or  of- 
fers to  take,  the  place  in  employment  of  an 
employee  or  employees  involved  in  such  a 
dispute;  or 

(c)  Any  person,  not  directly  involved  in  a 
labor  dispute  who  shall  knowingly  procure, 
supply,  or  refer  any  person  for  employment 
in  an  enterprise  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, or  who  arranges  or  causes  the  em- 
ployment of  such  person,  to  take  the  place 
of  an  employee  or  employees  involved  in  a 
labor  dispute;  or 

(d)  Any  person  who  recruits,  solicits,  or 
advertises  for,  persons  to  take  the  place  In 
employment  of  an  employee  or  employees  en- 
gaged in  a  labor  dispute  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  without  notice  to  such  person  or 
persons  that  there  is  a  labor  dispute  at  the 
place  of  such  proffered  employment, 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  common  carriers, 
when  not  acting  in  their  capacity  as  em- 
ployers. 

Sec.  2.  The  terms  "affecting  commerce" 
and  "labor  dispute  affecting  commerce"  shall 
be  defined  as  in  section  2(6)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
151  et  seq.) . 


The  table  presented  by  Mr. 
of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 


Williams 


International  Typographical  Union 
STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  COMMONLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PROFESSIONAL  STRIKEBREAKERS 


Date  began 

Date  ended 

Strikf  or 
lockout 

City,  State,  plant,  number 
involved 

Date  began 

Date  ended 

Strike  or 
lockout 

City,  State,  plant,  number 
involved 

Oct.  17,1955 

Jan.  14. 1957'.-. 

Feb.  6. 1957'.... 

^lar.  17. 1958'... 
Oct.  31,  195S'..- 

Aug.  8,1958'.... 

do.' 

Julv2.1957i... 
Sept.  25. 1957  2-. 
Oct.  24,  1957'... 

Lockout... 

Strike 

Lockout. .- 
do 

do 

Strike 

Lockout... 

Strike 

do 

Lockouts. . 

Strike 

do-.-. 

...do 

Strikes-.. 

Strike 

...do 

Lockout  -  - 

Strike 

..-do 

--.do - 

Oklahoma    City,    Okla.,    Oklaho- 
man  and  Times,  131. 

Zancsville,  Ohio,  Time.s-Reportor, 
52. 

Bisliee,  .^riz..  Review,  8. 

Dover,  Del.,  Delaware  State  News, 
11. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Sentinel, 
24. 

Nassau   County,   N.Y.,   Griscom 
Publishing  Co.,  20. 

Lima,  Ohio,  News,  50. 

Chicago,  III.,  Webb-Linn  Co.,  40. 

Walnut     Creek,     Calif.,     Contra 
Costa  Gazette,  70. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  commercial  shops 
(5j,24. 

Uaverhill,  Mass.,  Gazette,  31. 

Worcester,    Mass.,    Telegram    <t 
CSazette,  196. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  News  &  Tribune, 
55. 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  Pub- 
lishers .Association,  107. 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dis- 
patch. 
New  Rochelle  Standard  Star. 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman. 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  Port 
Chester  Item,  22. 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  Tarry- 
town  News,  IS. 

Ventura,  Calif.,  Ojai  Publishing 
Co.,  4. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  commercial  strikes, 
(Jraphic  Pre.ss,5. 

Ypsilami,  Mich.,  Daily  Press,  21. 

Bristol- I.evittown,  Pa.,  Courier- 
Times,  28. 

Nov.  18, 1958 

Do 

Jan.  19,1959'.-- 
do' -- 

Strike 

do 

do 

Lockout... 
do 

Strike 

do 

do 

Lockouts.- 

Strike 

Lockout- 

...do- 

Strike 

Lockout.. 

...do 

-.do 

Strike 

...do 

„.do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Escanaba,  Mich.,  Press,  20. 
Iron     .Mountain.     Mich.,    Daily 

Nov.  30, 1955 

Feb.  fi.  19.y. 

.\ug.  10,1956 

Do ... 

'   Dec.  1,1958 

Dec.  6,19,58 

Mar.  1,1959 

Jan.  30, 1959 - 

July  21,  19,59 - 

Oct.  7,  19,59 

.Nov.  10,1959 

February  1960 

Apr.  25,  I960'... 

do' 

Sept.  4, 1961 '.... 

-Mar.  9, 1959  2... - 
Julyiri»M^-"-; 

Press,  19. 
Jacksonville,   Fla.,   Times-Union, 

39. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Journal,  16. 
Arlington,  Va.,  Northern  Virginia 

Sun,2H. 

Dec.  28, 1956 

Apr.  30, 1957 

June  12,19.17 

Aug.  28,1957 

Monongahela  Valley,  Pa.,  Monon- 
gahela  Publishing  Co.,  23. 

Willimantic,  Conn.,  Chronicle. 

Beverly,  .Ma-ss.,  Times,  15. 

I'ortland,  Greg.,  Orcgoiiian  and 
Journal,  403. 

I.«oniinster,  Mass.,  Enterprise. 

Nov.  6, 1957  .     . 

Mar.  7,  I960 - 

Fort     Worth,    Tex.,    AU-Churcb 

Nov.  20, 1957 

Nov.  29, 1957 

Dec.  4, 1957 

Dec.  9,  1957 

.May  19,  1958  2... 
Oct.  13,  1962'... 

Dec.  4,1959'-... 

Dec.  28,1960'..- 

do.' 

do.' 

Mar.8,1962>... 

July  25, 1960 

Decs,  1960 

May  16,  IMl 

June  27,  1961 

Aug.  24,  1961 

Sept.  19.  1961 

Dec.  24,  1962'... 
Aug.  28,  1961  '... 
Jan.  3, 1962 

Press, 17. 
Juneau,  Alaska,  Daily  Empire,  19. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  neraUl.25. 
.Mount  Hollv,  N.J. ,  Herald,  25. 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Sentinel,  15. 
Dinuba,  Calif.,  Sentinel,  11. 
Lawrence,    Kans.,    Kansas   Color 

Jan.  10,  1%2 

Do 

Oct.  29.  1962  '.„ 
do.' 

Press,  36. 

Herkimer,    N.Y.,    Evening  Tele- 
gram, 8. 

Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  Times.  8.      ,, 

Dec.  16.1957 

Sept.  5,  1962 

Sept.  26,  1962 

Sept.  29,  1962  . 

1964  2 

.Mar.  30,  1964  1... 

Florence,  S.C,  Morning  News,  14. 
Alliance,  Ohio,  Review,  19. 
Downey,  Calif.,  Southeast  News, 

Dec.  23,1957 

Jan.  3. 1958 

Oct.  3,  1962 

Dec.  17,  1962 

Dec.  31,1963'... 

—do 

Lockout.. 

...do 

Strike 

15. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  commercial  shops 

Boston,  Mass.,  Hyde  Park  Tribune, 

Jan.  21, 1958  .  . 

Apr.  11,  1963 

Apr.  19,  1963.     . 

Mar.  4. 1965  2...- 

16-                                              r.    .. 

Sept.  17,1958 

Oct.  13, 1958 

Aug.  11,1962'... 
Nov.  6, 1961'... 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  Contra  Costa 

Times,  11.                            „     . 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Waikiki  Beacti 

Press,  16. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKO 


International  Typographical  L'njon.— Continued 
UTS  CO.MMONLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PROFESSIONAL  STRIKEBREAKERS-Continued 


Date  began 


June  12, 1963. 
Do 

June  27, 1963. 
July  12, 1903. 
Sept.  11, 1903 

Oct.  2, 1963. . 

Oct.  14,  1963. 


Date  ended 


Feb.  3,  1904  '.. 
Oct.  5,  1964' 

Sept.  15,  1963  2.. 
Nov.  16,  1963.. 
Aug.  24,  1904  2... 

Jan.  18,  1963'--. 


Strike  or 
lockout 


Strike... 
...do 

...do 

...do 

Strikes 

Strike 

...do 


City,  State,  plant,  number 
involved 


Salisbury,  Md.,  Times,  31. 
Concord,   N.H.,   Monitor-Patriot. 

16. 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  Press,  8. 
Texas  City,  Tex.,  Sun.  16. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  commercial 

(15  shops),  423. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  commercial  (4  shops), 

58. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Exlinc-Lowdon  Co., 

o. 


Date  l)egan 


July  9,  1964. 


Aug.  12,  1964. 
Nov.  2,  1964.. 


Jan.  5,  1964. 


Date  ended 


Strike  or 
lockout 


Dec.  21,  1964  2. 


Lockouts.. 


Strike.... 
Lockout. 


Strike. 


City,  State,  plant,  number 
involved 


Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  news- 
papers, 926. 
Toronto  Star. 
Toronto  Telegram. 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C.,  Herald,  16. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Momeau  Printing 

Co.,  15. 
Waycross,  Ga.,  Herald,  12. 


1  Discontinued  strike  or  lockout. 


-  Contract  signed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  204(a)  (3) 
OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  204(a)  (3) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  respect- 
ing motor  carrier  safety  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  private  carriers  of  property. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recom- 
mendation and  .justification  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  pi-inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  rec- 
ommendation and  justification  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1784)  to  amend  section 
204(a)(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  respecting  motor  carrier  safety  regu- 
lations applicable  to  private  carriers  of 
property,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recommendation  No.  16 
This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  legis- 
lative recommendation  No.  16  of  the  Inter- 
state Conimerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  70  of  Its  78th  annual  report  to  Congress 
as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  204(a)  (3)  be 
amended  to  make  more  definite  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  prescribe  regulations  gov- 
erning the  safety  of  operations  and  equip- 
ment of  private  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle." 


jTTSTIriCATION 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  make  It 
clear  that  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  respecting 
safety  of  operations  of  motor  vehicles  are 
applicable   to  private   carriers   of   property. 

Section  204(a)  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
establish  for  private  carriers  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  "reasonable  requirements  to 
promote  safety  of  operation,  and  to  that  end 
prescribe  qualifications  ajad  maximum 
flours  of  service  of  employees,  and  stand- 
^ds  of  equipment."  Pursuant  to  these 
provisions,  the  Commission  has,  since  1940, 
prescribed  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe 
operation  of  the  equipment  of  such  carriers, 
mcludlng  the  safe  transportation  of  ex- 
Plosives  and  other  dangerous  articles.  In 
united  States  v.  Pacific  Powder  Co.,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
"ijStrlct  of  Oregon  on  August  25.  1960,  dis- 
missed all  191  counts  of  an  Information  on 


the  ground  that  the  Commission  has  no 
authority  under  the  aforementioned  pro- 
visions of  section  204(a)  (3)  to  regulate 
private  carriers  except  as  to  standards  of 
equipment  and  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees. 

The  Pacific  Powder  Co.  case  involved  a 
private  carrier  whose  truck,  loaded  with 
dynamite  and  nitro  carbo  nitrate,  was  left 
unattended  in  a  downtown  area  of  Rose- 
burg.  Oreg.  During  the  night  a  fire,  which 
had  broken  out  in  several  nearby  trash  cans, 
spread  to  the  truck.  The  truck  exploded. 
Thirteen  people  were  killed  and  about  125 
others  were  injured.  In  addition,  8  or  9  city 
blocks  were  almost  completely  destroyed 
and  property  damage  was  estimated  to  be 
between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000. 

The  1960  amendments  to  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Explosives  Act,  which  made  that  act 
applicable  to  private  carriers,  will  probably 
preclude   the   specific   problem   involved   in 
the  Pacific  Powder  Co.  case  from  arising  in 
the  future.    However,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
the  decision  in  that  case  could  have  a  seri- 
ously   adverse    effect    on    other    aspects    of 
motor    carrier    safety-of-operation     regula- 
tions Insofar  as  private  carriers  of  property 
are  concerned.    For  example,  under  this  de- 
cision the  Commission's  regulations  against 
driving  at  speeds  exceeding  those  prescribed 
by  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  vehicle  is 
being  operated  and  against  unsafe  loading 
would  no  longer  apply  to  private  carriers. 
Also  no  longer  applicable  to  such  carriers 
would  be  the  Commission's  regulations  re- 
specting  the   safe    parking   and    fueling   of 
vehicles,  of  stopping  when  Involved  in  an 
accident    and   rendering   assistance    to    in- 
jured persons,  and  against  transporting  un- 
authorized persons.     In  addition,  there  is  an 
area  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mission's    regulations    prohibiting    driving 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  or  while  ill 
or  fatigued  and  its  regulations  prescribing 
the  use  of  compulsory  equipment  such  as  tail 
lampxs,  low  beams  on  headlights,  flares,  and 
lanterns.    In  the  latter  connection  it  should 
be   noted   that  without  the   power  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  safe  operation  of 
vehicles,  the  Commission  would  be  placed 
in  the  awkward  position  of  being  able  to 
require  certain  standards  of  equipment  but 
of  being  unable  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
their  use. 

As  of  June  15,  1962,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 82,152  private  carriers  of  property  op- 
erating 771,864  vehicles  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  United  States,  not  including 
Hawaii.  By  comparison  there  were,  as  of  the 
same  date,  18,587  for-hire  carriers,  not  in- 
cluding carriers  of  exempt  commodities,  op- 
erating 923,725  vehicles  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  this  country,  excluding  Hawaii. 
With  tihls  number  of  vehicles  on  the  Nation's 
highways,  the  incidence  of  exposure  to  acci- 
dents is  very  great.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  size  and  weight  of  vehicles 
have  steadily  Increased  and  that  authorized 
speed  limits  often  reach  60  miles  per  hour 


amply  illustrates  the  importance  of  making 
it  clear  in  the  statute  that  the  Commission's 
regulations  respecting  safety  of  operations 
are  just  as  applicable  to  private  carriers  of 
property  under  section  204(a)(3)  of  the  act 
as  they  are  to  common  and  contract  carriers 
under  section  204(a)    (1)  and  (2)  thereof. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  of  several 
recent  accidents  involving  private  carriers  of 
property  illustrate  even  more  vividly  the 
necessity  of  making  certain  that  such  car- 
riers are  subject  in  full  measure  to  the  Com- 
mission's motor  carrier  safety  regulations: 

On  July  18,  1960,  a  tractor-semitrailer 
combination  operated  by  a  private  carrier, 
transporting  a  dismantled  merry-go-round, 
went  out  of  control  while  descending  a  long 
grade  into  Westfleld,  N.Y.  The  truck  col- 
lided with  a  station  wagon,  knocked  down 
a  large  tree,  and  smashed  into  a  brick  church. 
The  driver  of  the  station  wagon  was  killed, 
the  truckdriver  and  his  helper  were  injured! 
and  property  damage  amounted  to  $46,000. 
Safety  regulations  violated,  among  others, 
were  those  relating  to  driving  while  ill  or 
fatigued  and  against  consuming  alcoholic 
beverages  while  on  duty. 

On  January  25,  1961,  a  tractor-semitrailer 
combination  transporting  over  29,000  pounds 
of  fresh  and  canned  meats,  allegedly  as  a 
private  carrier,  collided  with  a  postal  van 
near  Knoxville,  111.  Two  fatalities,  three  in- 
juries, and  approximately  $40,000  damage  to 
property  resulted  therefrom.  The  investiga- 
tion report  indicated  that  this  accident  was 
caused  by  the  driver  of  the  commercial  ve- 
hicle who,  among  other  things,  was  operat- 
ing in  violation  of  the  Commission's  safety 
regulation  prohibiting  the  driving  of  such 
vehicles  by  persons  who  are  ill  or  fatigued. 
On  February  13,  1961,  near  Fosters,  Ohio, 
a  tractor-semitrailer  combination  operated 
by  a  private  carrier  hauling  over  27,800 
pounds  of  pipe  joints  struck  a  passenger  car 
traveling  In  the  opposite  direction.  The  ac- 
cident resulted  in  three  fatalities,  one  injury, 
and  $10,000  property  damage.  The  investi- 
gation report  of  the  accident  cited  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  driving  of  commercial 
vehicles  until  the  driver  has  satisfied  himself 
that  certain  parts  and  accessories  are  in  good 
working  order  as  one  of  the  Commission's 
regulations  that  had  been  violated. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  Pacific  Powder 
Co.  case  may  establish  a  precedent  for  de- 
cisions in  other  district  courts,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  of  the  view  that  the  public  Interest 
requires  early  congressional  consideration 
and  enactment  of  this  proposed  measure. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THROUGH 
ROUTES  AND  JOINT  RATES  FOR 
CERTAIN  MOTOR  COMMON  CAR- 
RIERS OF  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission,  after  investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  between  motor  common  carriers  of 
property,  and  between  such  carriers  and 
common  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and 
water,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recommenda- 
tion and  justification,  relating  to  the 
proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  rec- 
ommendation and  justification  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1785)  to  authorize  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  after  in- 
vestigation and  hearing,  to  require  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  and  between  such  car- 
riers and  common  carriers  by  rail,  ex- 
press, and  water,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

•         Recommendation  No.   14 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  14  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  69  of  its  78th  annual  report  as  follows: 

•We  recommend  that  parts  I,  II,  and  III  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Commission,  after 
investigation  and  hearing,  when  necessary 
and  desirable  in  the  public  interest,  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property  and  between  those  carriers 
and  common  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and 
water." 

Justification 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  in- 
vestigation and  hearing,  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
between  conunon  carriers  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  and  between  such  carriers  and 
common  carriers  by  railroad,  express,  or 
water  when  required  in  the  public  interest. 

At  present,  the  only  common  carriers  of 
different  modes  which  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  to  establish  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  with  each  other  are  railroads, 
pipelines,  and  express  companies  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  act,  and  railroads  subject  to 
part  I  and  common  carriers  by  water  sub- 
ject to  part  III.  The  only  intramodal  joint- 
rate  arrangements  that  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  are  between  railroads,  pipe, 
lines,  and  express  companies,  resp>ectively, 
subject  to  part  I,  common  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  part  II, 
and  common  carriers  by  water  subject  to  part 
in.  Common  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle  subject  to  part  n  are  permitted,  but 
may  not  be  required  to  enter  into  joint-rate 
arrangements  with  other  such  carriers  or 
with  common  carriers  of  other  modes,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  common  carriers  of 
other  modes  be  required  to  establish  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  with  motor  carriers. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  economy, 
the  expansion  of  the  motor  carrier  industry, 
and  technological  Improvements  In  the 
transportation  field,  greater  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  the  importance  of  having  a 
more  coordinated  national  transportation 
system.  Of  fundamental  Importance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 


within  and  between  the  various  modes  of 
carriage.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  many 
instances  the  failure  or  refusal  of  carriers 
to  enter  Into  such  arrangements  Is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  In  the  further- 
ance of  a  more  coordinated  national  trans- 
portation system. 

The  availability  of  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  ship- 
ping public  In  numerous  ways.  It  enables  a 
shipper  to  make  one  contract  with  the  origi- 
nating carrier  on  behalf  of  all  carriers  par- 
ticipating in  the  arrangement.  In  addition, 
the  shipper  may  ascertain  the  rate  for  a 
through  movement  by  consulting  a  single 
tariff  instead  of  many.  Both  shipper  and 
consignee  also  have  the  advantages  provided 
by  section  20(11)  and  similar  provisions  in 
other  parts  of  the  act  of  recovering  from 
either  the  originating  or  delivering  carrier 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  any  carrier 
participating  in  the  through  movement. 

Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  be- 
cause of  the  economy  of  established  channels 
of  commerce  through  which  substantial 
amounts  of  traflSc  may  flow,  and  reduced 
freight  rate  calculation  coGts,  joint  rates 
are  generally  lower  than  a  combination  of 
local  rates  of  connecting  carriers  not  par- 
ticipating in  such  through-service  arrange- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  through  routes  among  motor 
common  carriers  of  property,  most  of  the 
regular-route,  general-conmiodity  motor  car- 
riers participate  in  agency  tariffs  and  are 
parties  to  the  joint  rates  published  therein. 
Such  arrangements  are,  however,  entered  in- 
to on  a  permissive  basis  and  are  subject  to 
termination  at  any  time — a  situation  which 
Is  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  de- 
pendable joint-line  service.  In  addition,  the 
tariffs  filed  under  such  voluntary  joint-rate 
arrangements  contain  many  restrictions  as 
to  individual  carriers,  thereby  limiting  the 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  as  to  carriers 
and  to  points  of  interchange. 

In  the  absence  of  such  voluntary  joint- 
rate  arrangements  among  motor  common 
carriers  of  property,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Commission  may  provide  for  through 
motor  carrier  service  is  by  granting  exten- 
sions of  operating  rights  to  existing  carriers 
or  by  approving  consolidations  and  mergers 
of  connecting  carriers.  The  granting  of  such 
extensions  is  not  always  desirable,  however, 
since  it  may  result  in  a  surplusage  of  car- 
riers over  certain  routes.  Many  shippers 
have  demonstrated  their  reluctance  to  rely 
on  voluntary  arrangements  by  prevailing 
upon  motor  carriers  to  file  applications  to 
extend  their  operating  authority  to  include 
every  point  to  which  the  shipper's  traflQc 
moves.  Shippers  justify  their  position,  in 
many  instances,  by  claiming  that  they  are 
entitled  to  hold  one  carrier  responsible  for 
the  safe  and  eflflcient  transpprtation  of  their 
freight.  Although  a  need  for  expeditious 
service  is  also  frequently  asserted,  instances 
are  relatively  few  in  which  it  is  successfully 
established  that  the  use  of  multiple-line 
service  results  in  delays  of  material  conse- 
quences. Most  of  these  applications  are  de- 
nied, but  in  many  cases,  the  Commission 
finds  it  necessarj-  to  grant  authority  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  connecting  carriers 
to  adduce  evidence  of  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  participate  in  Joint-line  service. 

For  many  years  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers were  reluctant  to  enter  into  through 
route  and  Joint-rate  arrangements.  While, 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers, especially  with  the  growth  of  "piggy- 
back" service,  such  arrangements  are,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  between  motor  common 
carriers  of  property,  entered  into  on  a  per- 
missive and  voluntary  basis  subject  to  termi- 
nation at  any  time.  Here  again  the  lack  of 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 
to  continue  in  effect  such  joint  through  route 


arrangements  Is  not  conducive  to  the  main, 
tenance  of  dependable  Joint-line  service. 

Although  no  serious  problems  appear  to 
have  arisen  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
between  common  carriers  by  water  and  mo- 
tor  common  carriers  of  property,  the  fear  of 
collapse  of  such  arrangements  because  of 
their  permissive  and  voluntary  nature  is,  of 
course,  always  present.  The  draft  bill  would 
therefore  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
require  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  arrangements  when  required  by  the 
public  interest. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  measure  would 
permit  the  Commission,  in  proper  cases,  to 
compel  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  dependable  joint-line  service  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  shipping  public,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  protect  the  carriers  from  un- 
fair  or  unreasonable  demands  to  provide 
through  service.  It  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  according  greater  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  the  regulation  of  the  carriers  of  the 
various  modes.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  consistent  with  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  President's  announced  policy  of 
encouraging  and  promoting  through  service 
and  joint  rates  between  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation as  carried  forward  in  section  4(a) 
of  S.  1062  and  H.R.  4701  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

AMENDMENT   OF   SECTION   1(14)  (a) 
OP  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  rail- 
road freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  recommendation  and  justification  for 
the  proposed  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  rec- 
ommendation and  justification  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1786)  to  amend  section 
1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as 
follows : 

Recommendation  No.  6 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  6  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  63  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as 
follows : 

"We  recommend  that  section  1(14)  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
determine  whether  per  diem  charges  for  the 
use  of  railroad  freight  cars  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  cost  of  ownership  and 
maintenance,  value  of  use,  or  upon  such 
other  basis  or  combination  of  bases  as  will. 
in  its  judgment,  provide  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  owner,  contribute  to  sound  car 
service  practices,  and  encourage  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  adequate  national  fleet  of  freight 
cars." 

Justification 

The  piirpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  Is  to 

grant  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

authority  to  prescribe  per  diem  charges  i^ 

the  use  of  railroad  freight  cars  on  a  oasis 
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that  will  provide  an  economic  Incentive  to 
the  railroads  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  sup- 
ply of  freight  cars  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce  and  the  national  defense. 
The  diminishing  supply  of  railroad  freight 
cars  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  Commission  for  many  years. 
Despite  the  generally  e.xpanding  economy  of 
the  country,  the  ownership  of  freight  cars 
is  now  less  than  it  was  during  World  War  II. 
As  a  result,  critical  shortages  of  increased 
duration  and  severity  have  become  almost 
commonplace  on  the  national  transportation 
scene.  Studies  made  in  1950  indicated  that 
a  total  of  1,935,500  freight  cars  would  be  re- 
quired by  1956  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs 
of  shippers.  As  of  January  1,  1956,  how- 
ever, freight-car  ownership  and  control  of 
Class  I  railroads  (including  railroad  owned 
or  controlled  refrigerator  cars)  totaled  only 
1,774,614  cars.  As  of  October  1,  1964,  this 
figure  had  fallen  to  1,553,905  cars,  a  record 
low. 

In  addition  to  inadequate  car  ownership, 
one  of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  to 
recurring  freight-car  shortages  has  been  the 
failure  of  some  carriers  to  utilize  the  existing 
fleet  of  equipment  more  efficiently.  During 
periods  of  critical  shortages  the  Commission 
has  resorted  to  every  means  at  its  command 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  We  have  issued 
numerous  car  service  orders  to  assure  equi- 
table distribution  and  maximum  utilization 
of  the  freight  cars  remaining  in  service.  In 
addition,  greatly  stepped  up  demurrage 
charges  have  helped  to  insure  prompt  load- 
ing and  unloading  by  shippers  and  receivers. 
While  such  actions  have  heretofore  provided 
a  measure  of  relief,  they  are  becoming  less 
effective  and  Increasingly  controversial  as  the 
total  supply  of  freight  cars  continues  to  de- 
cline each  year. 

Since  the  earning  value  of  freight  cars 
often  substantially  exceeds  the  current  scale 
of  per  diem  charges,  some  of  the  carriers  have 
found  it  cheaper  to  pay  the  per  diem  or  car- 
rental  charge  than  to  own  cars.  These  car- 
riers, therefore,  lack  sufficient  economic  in- 
centive to  provide  their  fair  share  of  an  ade- 
quate car  supply.  The  assistance  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  institution  of  the  new 
multilevel  per  diem  system  established  by 
the  carriers  which  became  effective  last  year, 
Is  questionable.  This  system  Is  based  gen- 
erally on  the  concept  of  adequate  compen- 
sation to  owners  of  cars  purchased,  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  condition,  or  age,  but  com- 
pliance with  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  some 
carriers  have  not  accepted  It. 

Some  time  ago  the  Commission  attempted 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  renting  equip- 
ment by  imposing  a  penalty  per  diem  charge 
which  it  believed  would  furnish  a  pecuniary 
spur  to  deficit  railroads  to  acquire  a  suf- 
ficient nvunber  of  cars  to  at  least  take  care 
of  their  own  loading  obligations.  (Increased 
Per  Diem  Charges  on  Freight  Cars.  268  I.C.C. 
659  (1957.)  However,  in  Palmer  v.  United 
States,  73  F.  Supp.  63  (1947),  the  Commis- 
sion's order  was  set  aside  by  a  three-Judge 
district  court  which  held  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  not  prescribe  per  diem  charges  for 
regulatory  purposes.  The  effect  of  this  de- 
cision has  been  construed  as  precluding  the 
Commission  from  prescribing  per  diem 
charges  which  would  produce  a  profit  to  the 
carrier  owner,  provide  an  Incentive  for  car 
ownership,  recognize  the  value  of  the  use 
0^  freight  cars,  and  require  the  acquisition 
jnd  maintenance  of  a  car  supply  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and  of  the 
national  defense.  While  the  Palmer  case 
may  not  place  the  stringent  limitations  upon 
the  Commission  which  some  suggest,  we  be- 
"eve  that  there  Is  a  sufficient  doubt  in  this 
respect  that  it  should  be  made  clear  In  the 
statute  that  the  Commission  has  authority 
to  establish  per  diem  charges  above  the 
we  costs  of  ownership  and  at  a  level  that 
would  make  the  advantages  of  owning  equip- 
nient  more  attractive. 


If  the  advantages  of  owning  equipment 
could  be  made  more  attractive,  there  should 
be  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  every 
railroad  to  make  Its  just  and  equitable  con- 
tribution to  the  national  freight  car  fleet. 
The  draft  bill  proposes  to  accomplish  this 
objective  by  amending  section  1(14)  (a)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Conunlsslon 
In  establishing  a  per  diem  charge  for  the 
use  of  freight  cars  to  determine  whether 
such  charge  should  be  computed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  elements  of  ownership  expense 
Involved,  Including  a  fair  return  on  value,  or 
on  elements  reflecting  the  value  of  their  use, 
or  up>on  such  other  basis  or  combinations  of 
bases  as,  in  the  Commission's  judgment,  will 
provide  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
owner,  contribute  to  sound  car  service 
practices,  and  encourage  the  acquisition  of 
an  adequate  national  supply  of  freight  cars. 
In  essence,  the  proposal  would  authorize  the 
Commission  to  fix  per  diem  charges  which 
would  motivate  every  railroad  to  maintain 
its  ownership  of  freight  cars  at  a  level  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  shipping  public 
during  normal  times  and  provide  a  reason- 
able supply  during  periods  of  emergency. 
Its  enactment  would  thus  overcome  the  ef- 
fect of  the  decision  in  the  Palmer  case  and 
would  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the 
Commission  in  Its  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
crippling  economic  effects  of  freight  car 
shortages. 


LIBERALIZING  FEDERAL  DISABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  disability  insurance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  This  is  the  same  bill  which  was 
introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  then  the  major- 
ity whip  and  now  our  Presiding  Officer, 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
That  bill,  S.  1268,  I  was  happy  to  offer 
in  the  Finance  Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  bill  of  last 
year,  H.R.  11865.  While  it  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  it 
was  subsequently  introduced  by  its  author 
as  a  floor  amendment  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  September  3.  It  was 
taken  to  conference  by  Senator  Long  as 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  but,  of  course, 
it  was  lost  when  the  Congress  adjourned 
without  reaching  agreement  on  the  bill 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  introduce  and  work  for  many  meas- 
ures for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  during 
the  years  since  I  first  came  to  this  body 
in  1958.  Such  legislation  has  been  one 
of  my  special  interests,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  in  any  case  to  offer  this  legisla- 
tion today.  But  it  is  a  special  pleasure 
to  do  so  at  the  express  request  of  the 
Vice  President,  whose  election  removed 
from  him  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
bill  again  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Indeed,  he  addressed  me  in  a 
letter  dated  November  29,  1964,  asking 
that  I  carry  on  the  promotion  of  this 
legislation  in  the  89th  Congress.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  so  not  only  on  my 
own  behalf  and  his,  but  also  on  behalf  of 
the  other  Senators  whose  names  appear 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

At  the  time  Senator  Humphrey  pre- 
sented the  amendment  to  the  social 
security  bill,  which  the  Senate  adopted 
as  I  have  sfiid,  he  made  a  statement  ex- 
plaining   its    provisions    and    purposes. 


Rather  than  offer  a  paraphrase  of  that 
clear  presentation,  I  request  vmanimous 
consent  that  the  words  of  Senator 
Humphrey  at  that  time  may  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  an  explana- 
tion of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  liberalize  the  Federal  disability 
Insurance  program  for  persons  who  are  now 
blind — and,  perhaps  even  to  greater  Im- 
portance— it  would  make  disability  insur- 
ance pajrments  more  readily  available  to  more 
persons  who  become  blind  at  the  time  when 
blindness  occurs. 

My  amendment  would  do  the  following: 

First.  It  would  Incorporate  the  generally 
recognized  and  widely  used  definition  of 
blindness  Into  the  provisions  of  the  disabil- 
ity Insurance  law:  That  Is,  blindness  is  cen- 
tral visional  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  visual 
acuity  greater  than  20/200  is  accompanied 
by  a  limitation  In  the  field  of  vision  such 
that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20  de- 
grees. 

Second.  It  would  allow  any  person  who 
meets  this  definition  in  visual  loss,  and  who 
has  worked  in  social  security  coverd  employ- 
ment for  a  year  and  a  half — six  quarters — to 
qualify  for  disability  cash  benefits. 

Third.  It  would  allow  persons  who  meet 
the  above  requirements  In  measurable  sight- 
lessness and  length  of  time  In  covered  em- 
ployment to  draw  disability  benefits,  and  to 
continue  to  draw  them,  so  long  as  they  re- 
main blind — and  irrespective  of  their  Income 
or  earnings,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  employed. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  make  the  dis- 
ability insurance  program  a  true  insurance 
program  against  the  economic  catastrophe  of 
blindness,  again&t  the  economic  disadvan- 
tages which  result  when  blindness  occurs  in 
the  life  of  a  worklngman. 

Under  present  law,  a  person  who  is  blind 
and  unable  to  secure  social  security  covered 
work  for  5  years,  cannot  qualify  for  disabil- 
ity insurance  payments.  Reducing  the  pres- 
ent requirement  from  20  to  6  quarters  would 
be  a  much  more  reasonable  and  realistic  re- 
quirement for  people  who,  though  oftentimes 
well  qualified  for  gainful  work,  still  encoun- 
ter much  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  work 
at  all. 

Under  existing  law,  a  worker  who  becomes 
blind  but  has  not  worked  for  5  years  in  cov- 
ered employment  is  denied  the  sustaining 
support  of  disability  insurance  payments  at 
a  time  when  his  whole  world  has  collapsed, 
when  disaster  has  terminated  his  earnings 
and  diminished  his  earning  power,  and  he  is 
faced  with  surrendering  dignity  and  self- 
pride  and  applying  for  public  or  private  char- 
ity— hardly  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to 
rebuild  a  shattered  life;  hardly  the  basis  for 
instilling  self-confidence  and  reviving  hope — 
so  essential  as  the  first  step  in  rehabilita- 
tion and  restoration  to  normal  life  and  pro- 
ductive livelihood. 

Under  existing  law,  a  person  who  is  blind 
and  earns  but  the  meagerest  of  Income,  Is 
denied  disability  insurance  payments  on  the 
ground  that  even  the  meagerest  earnings 
Indicate  such  person  Is  not  disabled — or  suf- 
ficiently disabled,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — 
to  qualify  for  disability  payments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  blindness  exist,  and 
they  continue  to  exist,  even  though  a  blind 
person  is  employed  and  earning,  and  these 
economic  consequences  are  expensive  to  the 
blind  person  who  has  the  will  and  the  cour- 
age to  compete  In  a  profession  or  a  business 
with  sighted  people,  who  must  live  and  work 
in  a  society  structured  for  sighted  people. 
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Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  floor  of  financial  security  to 
the  person  who  must  live  and  work  without 
sight,  who  must  pay  a  price  in  dollars  and 
cents  for  wanting  and  daring  to  function  in 
equality  with  sighted  men. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther request  that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the 
table  until  the  close  of  business  Friday, 
April  23,  in  order  that  any  additional 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  add  their 
names  also  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Fi-iday,  April  23. 

The  bill  (S.  1787)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  thereunder  for 
any  individual  who  is  blind  and  has  at 
least  6  quarters  of  coverage,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DRUG  STAMP  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
know  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  concerning 
social  secm-ity  amendments,  including 
the  so-called  medicare  provisions.  Rec- 
ommended in  the  package  provided  for 
our  over-65  citizens  are  provisions  for 
hospital  care,  posthospital  care,  outpa- 
tient diagnostic  services,  and  home  visits 
in  the  basic  hospital  insurance  benefits. 
There  is  also  a  voluntary  supplementary 
plan  which,  after  an  annual  deductible 
of  $50,  would  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  doctors'  and  surgeons'  services,  and 
certain  other  benefits. 

These  provisions  are  fine.  They  are 
certainly  far  more  than  we  have  ever 
provided  before  for  the  health  of  our 
elderly  Citizens,  and  as  the  testimony  of 
fact  so  eloquently  affirms,  these  benefits 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  millions  of  low- 
income  persons  in  need  of  medical  at- 
tention. 

But  there  is  an  omission  in  this  pro- 
gram. That  is  in  the  area  of  drug  costs. 
So  long  as  a  patient  is  in  a  hospital  and 
drugs  are  furnished  out  of  the  hospital's 
dispensary,  they  may  be  charged  as  part 
of  the  hospital  bill.  But  although  the 
supplementary  plan,  after  its  $50  deduct- 
ible, provides  coverage  of  doctor  bills  to 
80  percent,  nowhere  is  there  any  provi- 
sion for  reimbursement  of  drug  costs  or 
for  any  assistance  with  them.  Yet  this 
can  in  many  instances  be  a  ruinously  high 
cost  of  being  ill,  and  particularly  for  the 
chronically  ill  elderly.  Often,  in  fact, 
it  Is  possible  for  one  who  requires  con- 
tinuing and  frequently  expensive  medi- 
cation to  have  only  a  fairly  minimal  cost 
for  doctors'  services,  but  a  very  large  cost 
for  drugs.  I  have  had  letters  from  per- 
sons on  social  security  income  of  $70  a 
month  who  must  pay  out  $25  per  month 
in  drug  charges. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  these  people  to  provide  them 
with  hospital  services,  and  with  a  low- 
cost  contributory  plan  to  pay  doctors' 
bills,   and  then  leave  the  burdensome 


costs  of  life-sustaining  drugs  without 
which  they  cannot  continue. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  program  and  its  shortcomings.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believes  those  short- 
comings are  serious,  and  that  the  so- 
called  eldercafe  program  would  perpetu- 
ate and  enlOTge  those  shortcomings. 
Yet  of  the  programs  under  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  aged  in  39  jurisdictions 
as  of  July  31,  1964,  21  made  provision  for 
drug  costs. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing has  noted  that  "aged  persons  spend 
more  than  twice  as  much,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  medicines  as  does  the  entire 
population."  They  further  state,  in  a 
report  dated  June  15,  1962,  that  "almost 
25  percent  of  the  per  capita  health  ex- 
penditures of  aged  persons  is  made  for 
drugs." 

Specific  figures  from  the  MAA  pro- 
gram in  some  of  these  States  bear  out 
the  size  of  the  costs  of  this  item  to  the 
benefit  recipient.  In  calendar  1963,  for 
example,  24  States  under  the  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged  program  paid 
varying  amounts  for  physicians'  services 
while  31  covered  inpatient  hospital  care. 
But  only  two-thirds  of  those  paying  doc- 
tor bills  also  covered  drugs,  or  16  States. 
Yet — and  please  note  this — the  average 
amount  of  monthly  assistance  per  re- 
cipient was  more  for  the  cost  of  drugs 
than  for  the  cost  of  physicians'  services. 
The  average  cost  for  a  doctor  per  month 
per  recipient  was  $4.50,  but  the  average 
cost  for  prescribed  drugs  was  $4.66. 

This  is  further  borne  out,  this  high  cost 
of  drugs  for  such  persons,  in  the  same 
calendar  1963  report,  which  is  that  of 
the  Division  of  Program  Statistics  and 
Analysis,  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  date  of  May  25,  1964. 
There  a  combined  dollar  figure  is  given 
for  the  total  amount  of  payment  for 
vendor  medical  bills  in  five  types  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  There  the  total  of  $96,- 
425,000  paid  for  physicians'  services  was 
almost  matched  by  the  sum  of  $92,229,- 

000  paid  for  prescribed  drugs.  The  only 
one  of  the  five  categories  in  which  doc- 
tors' fees  exceed  drug  costs  was  in  the 
area  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  In  each  of  the  others — old- 
age  assistance,  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled — the 
payment  for  drugs  exceeded  the  pay- 
ment for  doctors. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
not  be  covering  adequately  the  medical 
needs  of  the  elderly  if  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  their  often  costly  drug 
bills.  Therefore,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  make  available  significant 
added  assistance  to  the  hardest  pressed 
of  the  elderly,  such  as  the  constituent 

1  mentioned  with  a  $70  monthly  income 
and  a  $25  monthly  drug  bill. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  many  persons  who,  with  the  added 
lift  that  prospective  medicare  legisla- 
tion will  provide,  can  manage  to  take 
care  of  their  own  drug  costs.  I  do  not 
propose  in  this  bill  to  subsidize  all  drug 
costs  for  all  who  may  become  recipients 


of  health  care  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity.  But  I  do  propose  to  give  relief 
to  those  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  it. 

My  bill  would  do  this  through  a  "drug 
stamp"  plan  modeled  in  many  respects 
after  the  highly  successful  food  stamp 
program.  Under  it,  to  be  eligible  for 
di-ug  stamps,  or  coupons,  a  person  must 
be  over  65  years  of  age,  entitled  to  title  II 
social  security  benefits  or  to  hospital  or 
health  services  hereafter  enacted.  But 
he  must  also  be  within  maximum  in- 
come  limitations  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has 
the  responsibility  for  issuing  regulations 
dealing  with  the  program  and  supervis- 
ing its  operation.  This  could  vei7  well 
be  done,  as  a  supplementary  aid,  through 
the  same  mechanisms  presumably  to  be 
used  in  operating  other  health  benefit 
programs  mider  social  secm-ity. 

Coupons  printed  in  denominations  de- 
termined under  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  would  be  issued  to  certified  eli- 
gible persons,  for  prescription  drugs  only, 
for  use  at  approved  retail  drugstores, 
whose  drug  prices  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  Government  stipulation  of 
pricing  at  either  the  wholesale  or  retail 
level.  As  in  the  case  of  food  stamps^ 
drug  stamps  would  be  purchased  for  a 
fraction  of  their  retail  value — but  in  no 
case  more  than  25  percent  of  that  value. 
This,  then,  would  enable  the  truly  needy 
person,  the  one  found  eligible  under  the 
maximum  income  rules  to  be  established, 
to  purchase  his  drugs  with  much  the 
same  kind  of  deal  he  will  get  on  his  doc- 
tor bills.  Insurance  there  will  cover  80 
percent;  here  the  coverage  would  be  at 
least  75  percent. 

This  kind  of  approach,  exemplified  in 
the  food  stamp  plan,  has  proven  its  work- 
ability. It  maintains  the  freedom  of 
purchase  from  any  retail  druggist,  in- 
cluding drug  departments  of  chain  stores 
or  others,  which  may  apply  and  be  ap- 
proved, similarly  to  food  stores  now  han- 
dling the  food  coupons.  Redemption  of 
the  coupons  would  be  through  either  ap- 
proved wholesale  drug  concerns  or 
through  banks,  cooperating  with  the 
Treasury  Department.  Authorization 
of  appi'opriations  contained' in  the  bill 
call  for  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  act;  the  specific  amounts 
needed  can  only  be  determined  with  fur- 
ther study. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  support  of 
such  other  Senators  as  may  wish  to  give 
it.  Therefore,  Mi-  President,  I  ask  that 
there  may  be  unanimous  consent  in  or- 
der, first,  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
may  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord following  these  remarks,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table 
for  cosponsors  until  the  close  of  business 
on  Friday,  April  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie 
on  the  table  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  until  Friday,  April  23. 

The  bill  (S.  1788)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  drug  stamp  prografli. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
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and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1788 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  Drug  Stamp  Act  of 
1965". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "drug"  includes  only  such 
drugs  and  biologlcals  as  are  included  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  National 
Formulary,  new  drugs,  or  accepted  dental 
remedies,  and  such  drugs  as  may  be  approved 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  term  "coupon"  means  any  coupon, 
stamp,  or  type  of  certificate  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "coupon  allotment"  means 
the  total  value  of  coupons  to  be  issued  to  an 
eligible  person  during  each  month  or  other 
time  period. 

(e)  The  term  "retail  drug  store"  means 
an  establishment,  including  a  recognized  de- 
partment thereof,  that  is  licensed  by  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located  to  dispense  drugs. 

(f)  The  term  "wholesale  drug  concern" 
means  an  establishment  that  sells  drugs  to 
retail  drug  stores  for  resale. 

(g)  The  term  "bank"  means  member  or 
nonmember  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system. 

(h)  The  term  "drug  stamp  program" 
means  any  program  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    DRUG    STAMP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
formulate  and  administer  a  drug  stamp  pro- 
gram under  which  eligible  persons  shall  be 
assisted  in  obtaining  drugs  needed  by  them 
to  protect  their  health  and  welfare.  Assist- 
ance under  this  Act  shall  be  provided 
through  the  Issuance  to  eligible  persons  of  a 
coupon  allotment.  The  coupons  so  received 
by  eligible  persons  shall  be  used  only  to 
purchase  drugs  from  retail  drug  stores 
which  have  been  approved  for  participation 
in  the  drug  stamp  program.  Coupons  issued 
and  used  as  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  face  value  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ef- 
fective and  eflScient  administration  of  the 
drug  stamp  program. 

ELIGIBLE  PERSONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  individual  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  years  and — 

(1)  is  entitled  to  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or 

(2)  is  entitled  to  hospital  and  other  health 
services  under  any  program  hereafter  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  which  consist  in  substantial  part  of  in- 
dividuals referred  to  in  clause  (1)  above, 
shall  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
drug  stamp  program.  Any  such  individual  Is 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  an  "eligible  per- 
son". 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  maximum 
Income  limitations  for  individuals  and  for  a 
man  and  wife  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  Act,  and  may  prescribe 
such  other  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
for  participation  in  the  drug  stamp  program 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  program. 

ISSUANCE    OF    USE    OF    COUPONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Coupons  shall  be  printed  In 
such  denominations  as  may  be  determined 
to  be  necessary,  and  shall  be  issued  only  to 


persons  who  have  been  duly  certified  as  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  drug  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

( b )  Coupons  issued  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  only  (1)  by  or  for  the  eligible  person 
to  whom  issued,  (2)  to  purchase  drugs 
which  have  been  prescribed  in  writing  by 
a  licensed  medical  doctor  or  dentist,  and  (3) 
at  retail  drugstores  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  participation  in  the  drug  stamp 
program  at  prices  prevailing  in  such  stores; 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  specify  the 
prices  at  which  drugs  may  be  sold  by  whole- 
sale drug  concerns  or  retail  drugstores. 

(c)  Coupons  issued  to  eligible  persons 
shall  be  simple  In  design  and  shall  include 
only  such  words  or  illustrations  as  are  re- 
quired to  explain  their  purpose  and  define 
their  denomination.  The  name  of  any  pub- 
lic official  shall  not  appear  on  such  coupons. 

VALUE    OF    THE    COUPON    ALLOTMENT    AND 
CHARGES    TO    BE    MADE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  issued  to  persons  certified  as  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  drug  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  in  such  amount  as  will  assist 
such  persons  to  obtain,  at  prices  they  can 
reasonably  afford  to  pay,  the  drugs  they  need 
to  protect  their  health  and  welfare. 

(b)  Eligible  persons  shall  be  charged  such 
portion  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment issued  to  them  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  case  shall  an 
amount  greater  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
face  value  thereof  be  charged. 

(c)  The  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
provided  any  eligible  person  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  charged  such  person  for 
such  allotment  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  income  or  resources  for  any  purpose  un- 
der any  Federal  or  State  laws  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  laws  relating  to  taxation,  wel- 
fare, and  public  assistance  programs. 

(d)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges  made 
for  the  coupon  allotment  shall  be  promptly 
deposited  in  a  manner  prescribed  in  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  in 
a  separate  account  maintained  in  the  Treas- 
vu-y  of  the  United  States  for  such  purpose. 
Such  deposits  shall  be  available  without 
limitation  to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemption 
of  coupons. 

APPROVAL   OF   RETAIL   DRUG   STORES   AND    WHOLE- 
SALE DRUG  CONCERNS 

Sec.  7.  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  provide  for  the  submission  of  appli- 
cations for  approval  by  retail  stores  and 
wholesale  drug  concerns  which  desire  to  be 
authorized  to  accept  and  redeem  coupons 
under  the  drug  stamp  program  and  for  the 
approval  of  those  applicants  whose  participa- 
tion will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  drug 
stamp  program.  In  determining  the  qualifi- 
cations of  applicants  there  shall  be  con- 
sidered among  such  other  factors  as  may  be 
appropriate,  the  following:  (1)  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  retail  or  wholesale  drug 
business  conducted  by  the  applicant;  (2)  the 
volume  of  coupon  business  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  conducted  by  the 
applicant  drugstore  or  wholesale  drug  con- 
cern; and  (3)  the  business  integrity  and  rep- 
utation of  the  applicant.  Approval  of  an 
applicant  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  Issuance 
to  such  applicant  of  a  nontransferable  cer- 
tificate of  approval. 

(b)  Regulations  issued  ptirsuant  to  this 
Act  shall  require  an  applicant  retail  drugstore 
or  wholesale  drug  concern  to  submit  informa- 
tion which  will  permit  a  determination  to  be 
made  as  to  whether  such  applicant  qualifies, 
or  continues  to  qualify,  for  approval  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regtilatlons 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  for 
safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  or  dis- 
closure of  Information  obtained  under  the 
authority  granted  by  this  subsection  to  pur- 
poses directly  connected  with  administration 


and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  Any  retail  drug  store  or  whole- 
sale drug  concern  which  has  failed  upon 
application  to  receive  approval  to  partici- 
pate in  the  drug  stamp  program  may  ob- 
tain a  hearing  on  such  refusal  as  provided 
in  section  11  of  this  Act. 

REDEMPTION  OP  COUPONS 

Sec.  8.  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  provide  for  the  redemption  of  cou- 
pons accepted  by  retail  drug  stores  through 
approved  wholesale  drug  concerns  or  through 
banks,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

DISQUALIFICATION    OF    RETAIL    DRUG    STORES   AND 
WHOLESALE  DRUG  CONCERNS 

Sec.  9.  Any  approved  retail  drug  store  or 
wholesale  drug  concern  may  be  disquali- 
fied from  further  participation  in  the  drug 
stamp  ^program  on  a  finding,  made  as  speci- 
fied in  the  regulations,  that  such  store  or 
concern  has  violated  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Such  disqualification  shall  be 
for  such  period  of  time  as  may  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  act  of  disquali- 
fication shall  be  subject  to  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  11  of  this  Act. 

DETERMINATION    AND    DISPOSITION    OF   CLAIMS 

Sec.  lO.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  determine  the  amount  of  and  settle 
and  adjust  any  claim  and  to  compromise  or 
deny  all  or  any  part  of  any  such  claim  or 
claims  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  Whenever — 

(a)  an  application  of  a  retail  drug  store 
or  wholesale  drug  concern  to  participate  in 
the  drug  stamp  program  is  denied, 

(b)  a  retaU  drug  store  or  wholesale  drug 
concern  is  disqualified  under  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  this  Act,  or 

(c)  all  or  any  part  of  any  claim  of  a  retail 
drugstore  or  wholesale  drug  concern  is 
denied  under  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  this  Act.  notice  of  such  administrative 
action  shall  be  issued  to  the  retail  drug- 
store or  wholesale  drug  concern  involved. 
Such  notice  shall  be  delivered  by  certified 
mail  or  personal  service.  If  such  store  or 
concern  is  aggrieved  by  such  action,  it  may. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  within  ten  days  of  the  date 
of  delivery  of  such  notice,  file  a  written  re- 
quest for  an  opportunity  to  submit  informa- 
tion in  support  of  its  position  to  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  the  regulations  may  des- 
ignate. If  such  a  request  is  not  made  or  if 
such  store  or  concern  fails  to  submit  in- 
formation in  support  of  its  position  after 
filing  a  request,  the  administrative  deter- 
mination shall  be  final.  If  such  a  request  is 
made  by  such  store  or  concern,  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  submitted  by  the  store 
or  concern,  as  well  as  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  available,  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  person  or  persons  designated,  who 
shall,  subject  to  the  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view hereinafter  provided,  make  a  deter- 
mination which  shall  be  final  and  which 
shall  take  effect  fifteen  days  after  the  date 
of  the  delivery  or  service  of  such  final  notice 
of  determination.  If  the  store  or  concern 
feels  aggrieved  by  such  final  determination 
he  may  obtain  judicial  review  thereof  by 
filing  a  complaint  against  the  United  States 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  he  resides  or  is  engaged  in 
business,  or  in  any  court  of  record  of  the 
State  having  competent  Jurisdiction,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  delivery  or  serv- 
ice of  the  final  notice  of  determination  upon 
him,  requesting  the  court  to  set  aside  such 
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determination.  The  copy  of  the  summons 
and  complaint  required  to  be  delivered  to 
the  official  or  agency  whose  order  is  being 
attacked  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  or 
such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate 
to  receive  service  of  process.  The  suit  in 
the  United  States  district  court  or  State 
court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  by  the  court 
In  which  the  court  shall  determine  the 
validity  of  the  questioned  administrative 
action  in  issue.  If  the  court  determines  that 
such  administrative  action  is  Invalid  It  shall 
enter  such  Judgment  or  order  as  It  deter- 
mines is  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
evidence.  During  the  pendency  of  such 
Judicial  review,  or  any  appeal  therefrom,  the 
administrative  action  under  review  shall  be 
and  remain  In  full  force  and  effect,  unless  an 
application  to  the  court  on  not  less  than  ten 
days'  notice,  and  after  hearing  thereon  and  a 
showing  of  irreparable  injury,  the  court  tem- 
porarily stays  such  administrative  action 
pending  disposition  of  such  trial  or  appeal. 

VIOLATIONS    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  the  Issuance  or  presentment  for 
redemption  of  coupons  to  such  person  or 
persons,  and  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner,  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  to  insure  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfers, 
acquires,  or  possesses  coupons  In  any  manner 
not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  If 
such  coupons  are  of  the  value  of  $100  or 
more,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  jipon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  or,  If  such  coupons  are  of  a 
value  of  less  than  $100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(c)  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented, coupons  for  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred,  or 
used  in  any  manner  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  fel- 
on>  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  or.  If 
such  coupons  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
$100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Coupons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  8. 

APPHOPEIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  portion  of  any  appropriation 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  as  may 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  coupon 
allotments  Issuea  to  eligible  persons  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by  such  person 
for  such  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  separate  account  cre- 
ated under  section  6(d)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  value  of  those  coupons  Issued  which 
Is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which 
eligible  persons  are  charged,  to  an  amount 
which  Is  not  in  excess  of  the  portion  of  the 
appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year  which  Is 
transferred  to  the  separate  account  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act.  If 
In  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
requirements  of  eligible  persons  participat- 


ing In  the  food  stamp  program  will  exceed 
the  limits  set  forth  herein,  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  the  amount  of  such  coupons  to  be 
Issued  to  participating  persons  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
of  the  funds  In  the  separate  account  created 
under  section  6(d)  of  this  Act  are  no  longer 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be 
paid  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  further 
to  note  that  Representative  Leonard 
Farbstein,  of  New  York,  is  introducing 
the  same  measure  today  in  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  an  article  about  the  Hartke- 
Parbstein  dinig  stamp  bill  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
yesterday,  April  12,  under  the  byline  of 
its  Washington  correspondent,  Victor 
Wilson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Aid  for  Aged — Drug  Stamp  Proposal 

Going  to   Congress 

(By  Victor  Wilson) 

Washington. — Another  medical  lift  for  the 
elderly — issuance  of  stamps  to  cut  drug  prices 
up  to  75  percent — will  be  presented  in  Con- 
gress today. 

A  bill  to  provide  drug  stamps  for  the  aged, 
much  as  the  needy  obtain  food  stamps,  Is 
scheduled  to  be  dropped  into  Senate  and 
House  hoppers  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana  and  Representative 
Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Both  legislators  have  talked  to  colleagues 
about  the  plan.  The  reaction,  it  was  learned, 
was  "how  simple.  Why  didn't  someone  think 
of  this  before?" 

As  a  result  of  this  enthusiastic  reception, 
the  Senator  and  Representative  are  hopeful 
legislation  may  go  on  the  books  before  this 
session  of  Congress  ends. 

While  the  medicare  bill,  as  It  now  stands, 
provides  for  hospitalization,  out-patient  care, 
physicians'  fees,  etc.,  for  the  65  and  over  on 
social  security,  there  is  no  provision  for  pay- 
ment for  drugs.  There  have  been  estimates 
that  for  many  elderly  persons,  outlays  for 
drugs  exceed  those  for  physicians'  services. 

As  under  medicare,  which  has  not  yet 
passed  In  the  Senate,  eligible  persons  would 
have  to  be  65  or  over  and  on  social  security. 
They  would  also  have  to  have  a  total  income, 
including  social  secvulty  payments,  below  a 
specified  celling. 

The  stamps  would  be  good  only  for  pur- 
chase of  prescription  drugs.  A  person  would 
simply  go  to  his  drugstore  with  a  prescrip- 
tion (or  for  a  refill)  and  purchase  a  stamp  for 
the  cost  of  the  drug. 

As  now  drawn,  the  bill  would  prescribe 
that  In  no  case  would  the  person  have  to  pay 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  regular  price, 
and  the  scale  would  run  down  to  25  percent. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment would  administer  the  program. 


gress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Treatment  of  Offenders,  at  Stockholm 
Sweden,  August  9-18.  1965. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY    THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  the  following  appoint- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Vice  President: 
Senators  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Len 
B.  Jordan  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space;  and  Senators 
Edward  V.  Long  and  Roman  L.  Hruska 
to  attend  the  Third  United  Nations  Con- 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  SENATE  BILL 
974,  AND  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  TRANSMITTING  NOM- 
INATIONS DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, President  pro  tempore,  or  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  S.  974,  the  Manpower  Training  Act, 
during  the  adjournments  of  the  Senate 
through  Wednesday,  April  21,  and  that 
during  such  adjoui-nments  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  transmit- 
ting nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  RESTORE  EX- 
PENSES OF  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
OF  MEDICAL  SPECIALISTS  AS  RE- 
IMBURSABLE COSTS  UNDER  THE 
BASIC  HOSPITALIZATION  PLAN 
PROPOSED  BY  H.R.  6675  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  79) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
Senate  speech  on  March  29,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  very  serious  exclusion,  un- 
der the  basic  hospitalization  plan  of  the 
now  House-passed  health  care  for  the 
aged  legislation,  of  reimbursement  for 
the  hospital  services  of  medical  special- 
ists. Under  the  King-Anderson  bill,  S.  1, 
these  services  of  medical  specialists  "in 
the  field  of  pathology,  radiology,  physi- 
atry,  or  anesthesiology"  are  included  as 
reimbursable  costs  under  the  basic  hos- 
pitalization program. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  while  the  House 
bill  would  permit  reimbursement  of  these 
costs  in  some  cases  under  the  voluntary 
insurance  plan,  it  would  pay  for  these 
costs  only  if  a  specific  fee  is  charged  by 
the  doctor  involved.  Inasmuch  as  a 
number  of  different  arrangements  are 
now  entered  into  by  the  specialists  and 
hospitals  across  the  country,  the  dicta- 
tion of  this  single  arrangement  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  result  in  the 
denial  of  such  reimbursement  to  millions 
of  patients  or  direct  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government  forcing  renegotia- 
tion of  existing  arrangements. 

On  April  6,  I  inserted  in  the  Record— 
pages  7077-7078— a  statement  of  the  ofB- 
cial  views  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation on  this  matter.  That  association 
strongly  urges  the  restoration  of  cover- 
age of  these  services  under  the  basic  hos- 
pitalization plan  because  their  exclusion, 
as  provided  in  the  House  bill — and  I 
summarize  their  words:  First,  would 
seriously  retard  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  hospital  as  the  cen- 
tral institution  in  our  health  services 
system;  second,  not  only  will  confuse  the 
public  through  a  multiple-billing  ap- 
proach and  cost  them  more,  but  could 
endanger  the  quality  of  patient  service; 
third,  interferes  with  existing  relation- 
ships between  hospitals  and  physicians 
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and  tends  to  dictate  a  nationwide  pat- 
tern prescribed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; fourth,  is  certain  to  face  aged 
beneficiaries  with  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  benefits  they  will  receive; 
fifth,  will  imperil  the  longstanding  ar- 
rangements developed  by  many  Blue 
Cross  plans;  sixth,  will  make  the  admin- 
istration of  the  overall  program  enor- 
mously more  complicated;  and  seventh, 
■  will  require  nationwide  renegotiation  of 
contracts  between  hospitals  and  spe- 
cialists and  between  hospitals  and  third 
party  agencies. 

I  have  also  put  in  the  Record — April  7 
at  page  7287 — a  telegram  from  an  ad- 
ministrator speaking  for  all  the  Catholic 
hospitals  in  Illinois.  Their  position  also 
is  that  the  hospital  services  of  medical 
specialists  should  be  restored  under  the 
basic  hospitalization  plan. 

EESPONSES  OF  ILLINOIS  HOSPITALS  AND  THE 
ILLINOIS  HOSPITAL  .ASSOCIATION  SHOW  UNI- 
FORM SUPPORT  FOR  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL    SERVICES    OF    MEDICAL    SPECIALISTS 

Following  my  first  speech  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  consulted  by  mail  with  the  admin- 
istrators of  hospitals  in  my  State,  asking 
their  comments  on  this  question  and  my 
views.  So  far  I  have  received  replies 
from  the  administrative  heads  of  55  hos- 
pitals in  Illinois,  as  well  as  from  the  Illi- 
nois Hospital  Association.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  replies  can  best  be  sum- 
marized by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Donald 
J.  Caseley,  president  of  the  Illinois  Hos- 
pital Association  and  medical  director  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Research  and 
Educational  Hospitals.  He  indicates  his 
"enthusiastic  agreement"  with  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Caseley's  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Illinois  Hospital  Association, 

Chicago,  III..  April  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Vice  Chairman, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Your  fine  speech  In 
the  Senate  on  March  29,  1965,  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  defect  in  the  bill,  which 
provides  hospital  care  for  the  elderly,  as  it 
emerged  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  capacity  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
Hospital  Association,  I  want  to  assure  you  of 
enthusiastic  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
association  with  the  position  you  take.  To 
remove  these  indispensable  services  in  the 
hospital  care  of  patients  from  the  provisions 
for  payment  under  the  social  security  por- 
tion of  the  bill  is  to  seriously  compromise 
the  value  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  hospitals  and 
those  physicians  known  as  hospital  special- 
ists have  had  wide  ranging  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  method  of  billing  and  pay- 
ment for  the  professional  aspects  of  anesthe- 
siology, pathology,  physlatry,  and  radiology 
services.  However,  by  patient  and  painstak- 
ing discussions  and  negotiations,  these  Issues 
have  been  settled  at  the  local  community 
and  hospital  level  and  hospital  services  to 
patients  have  continued  unimpaired.  The 
fact  that  the  terms  of  settlement  have  varied 
widely  from  place  to  place  argues  strongly 
against  the  effect  of  Federal  legislation  which, 
St  a  single  stroke,  would  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  determination  and  negotiation. 


The  manifold  difficulties  In  the  areas  of  cost 
accounting  and  administration  of  this  part 
of  the  program  as  it  Is  presently  written  are 
of  only  slightly  less  importance. 

We  applaud  your  announced  intention  to 
restructure  this  important  part  of  the  bill 
and  want  you  to  know  of  our  desire  to  be  of 
all  possible  assistance  to  you. 

We  are  taking  all  means  possible  to  alert 
our  colleagues  In  the  field  and  will  be  glad 
to  come  to  Washington  and  testify  should 
this  be  regarded  as  appropriate  and  useful. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Caselet,  M.D., 

President. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  55 
administrative  heads  of  Illinois  hospitals 
who  have  responded  to  my  request  for 
advice  are  strongly  concerned  about  this 
matter.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  even 
the  two  or  three  who  have  indicated 
that  they  are  cool  to  the  legislation  as 
a  whole  would  like  to  see  this  deficiency 
corrected.  These  letters  are  very  in- 
structive. Besides  showing  the  over- 
whelming support  for  restoring  coverage 
of  these  services,  they  also  give  convinc- 
ing arguments  and  facts.  For  example, 
some  of  them  show  that  there  are  indeed 
a  variety  of  arrangements  for  compen- 
sating the  medical  specialists  and  that 
the  present  provision  in  the  House  bill 
would  cause  confusion  and  hardship. 

These  letters  have  confirmed  my  belief 
that  the  Senate  should  amend  H.R.  6675 
to  provide  coverage  for  the  costs  of  these 
services  without  interfering  with  existing 
arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  submit,  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerJ.  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke]  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  6675.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
immediately  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance, 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  79)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 
Amendment  79 

On  page  64,  line  15.  after  "provided"  Insert 
"in  the  field  of  pathology,  radiology,  physl- 
atry, or  anesthesiology,  nor  to  services  pro- 
vided". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  establish 
the  principle  which  I  suggested  in  my 
statement  of  March  29th  as  a  proper  res- 
olution of  this  matter.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  preserving  the  variety  of 
methods  presently  employed  in  paying 
for  the  hospital  services  of  medical  spe- 
cialists. Under  the  amendment,  where 
the  hospital  provides  the  services  of  the 
four  specialities,  the  cost  of  those  serv- 
ices would  be  reimbursable  to  the  hos- 
pital under  the  basic  hospitalization  plan 
to  be  established  by  part  A  of  title  I  of 
H.R.  6675.  Where  the  specialist  bills 
the  patient  directly  for  his  services  that 
charge  can  be  covered  under  the  volun- 
tary insurance  section  of  the  program. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  will  not 
interfere  in  the  existing  relationships  be- 


tween the  hospitals  and  the  specialists, 
but  the  aged  beneficiaries  will  be  able  to 
have  the  costs  of  the  services  of  the  spe- 
cialists paid  for  under  the  plans  es- 
tablished by  H.R.  6675. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  55  letters  from  Illinois 
hospital  administrators  to  which  I  have 
referred — and  these  include  eveiy  one 
of  the  replies  I  have  received  to  date — 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Perrt  Memorial  Hospital, 
Princeton,  III.,  April  5. 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  relative  to  the 
present  exclusion  of  in-house  medical  spe- 
cialists from  reimbursement  to  hospitals 
under  the  health  insurance  portion  of  HJl 
6675. 

We  certainly  want  to  encourage  your  effort 
to  revise  this  bill  to  include  the  services  of 
these  specialists,  for  their  services  are  always 
a  part  of  nearly  every  hospital  bill.  The  ex- 
clusion In  the  bill  could  create  a  serious 
hardship  for  hospitals,  as  in  many  cases  these 
services  form  a  large  part  of  hospital  charges. 

You  have  my  support  and  encouragement 
and  I  trust  you  will  be  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a  revision  of  this  bill  to  include  the  med- 
ical specialists. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  C.  Walter, 
Administrator. 

Carbondale,  III., 

April  5. 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  2,  1965, 
and  your  Interest  expressed.  "Reasonable 
cost"  as  you  know  leaves  us  at  the  mercy 
of  administering  agency  and  every  hospital 
participating  can  suffer.  We  feel  this 
strongly  to  exclude  inhospltal  services  of  an- 
esthesiologists, pathologists,  radiologists, 
and  physlatrists  would  create  chaos  and  in- 
evitably Increase  cost  of  hospitalization. 
You  have  wisely  chosen  to  oppose  these  ex- 
clusions and  we  wish  you  good  luck. 

Sotttheen  Illinois  Hospital  Corp., 

John  B.  Taylor,  M.D. 


State  of  Illinois, 

Galesburg  State  Research  Hospital, 

Galesburg,  III.,  April  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  2,  1965,  regarding  H.R.  6675,  the  medi- 
care bill.  Billing  for  inhospltal  services  of 
medical  specialists  should  be  excluded  if 
these  doctors  are  independent  practitioners. 
However,  if  they  are  salaried  or  contractual 
employees  of  the  hospital,  billing  by  the  hos- 
pital for  their  services  should  be  permitted. 

This  problem  does  not  confront  me  direct- 
ly as  the  administrator  of  a  total  service  in- 
stitution. However,  general  hospitals,  and 
their  patients  will  have  problems  if  this  is- 
sue is  not  clarified.  The  final  provision 
should  be  a  flexible  one,  permitting  payment 
according  to  customary  practice  in  a  given 
area  or  institution,  but  single  billing  by  the 
hospital  would  be  the  simplest  unitary  ap- 
proach. 

I  continue  to  be  skeptical  about  the  broad 
and  indiscriminate  coverage  proposed  under 
H.R.  6675.  All  citizens  should  have  adequate 
medical  care,  regardless  of  their  means.  We 
should  not,  however,  subsidize  the  care  of 
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those  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  own  bills. 
This  ultimately  will  lead  to  dilution  of  serv- 
ices to  all. 

Very  trolly  yours, 

Thomas  T.  Tottrlentes,  M.D., 
Superintendent  and  Director,  Zone  IV. 

Oak  Park  HosprrAL, 
Oak  Park,  III.,  April  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Douglas:  May  I  thank 
you  very  much  and  simultaneously  congrat- 
ulate you  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  writing 
to  hospital  administrators  regarding  the  re- 
imbursement to  anesthesiologists,  patholo- 
gists, radiologists,  and  physiatrists  under 
the  King-Anderson  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  know 
that  our  radiologist  and  our  pathologist 
work  for  the  hospital  on  a  fee-for-services 
basis;  that  is,  we  have  a  contract  with  these 
physicians  under  which  they  are  reimbursed 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  services 
rendered.  Their  charge  for  services  are  re- 
flected in  the  hospital  bill  and  as  you  stated 
in  your  address  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  these 
services  are  reimbursed  to  the  hospital  by 
commercial  insvu-ances.  Blue  Cross,  and  other 
sources  of  payment. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  medical 
specialist's  bills  be  a  part  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  and  that  the  hospital  be  re- 
imbursed accordingly.  Your  cooperation  in 
achieving  this  type  of  reimbursement  for 
subject  specialties  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 
Sister  St.  Eugene  of  Rome,  S.M., 

Superior-Administrator. 


Shelby  County  Memorlal  Hospttal. 

Shelbyville,  III.,  April  5. 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  sure  that  all  hospital 
administrators,  in  fact  everyone  in  the  hos- 
pital field,  feel  as  you  do — that  the  medicare 
bill  as  it  now  stands  should  not  be  passed. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Important  services; 
i.e.,  radiology,  pathology,  and  anesthesiology 
are  very  important  services,  especially  to  the 
over  65  group.  The  deletion  of  these  services 
would  be  tragic.  The  bill  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  and  I  am  hoping  there  will  be 
changes  and  revisions  before  it  becomes  a 
law. 

Thank  you  for  yovir  interest  in  our  prob- 
lems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Krueger, 

Administrator. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
Chicago,  III.,  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.   Paul   H.   Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate,  " 

Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  have  Just  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  your  address  to 
the  Senate  on  the  matter  of  "costs  of  hospital 
services  of  radiologists,  pathologists,  physi- 
atrists, and  anesthesiologists  under  medi- 
care" and  feel  impelled  to  write  you  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  understanding 
you  demonstrate  of  the  problems  which  will 
be  created  for  hospitals  if  the  bill  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
comes law. 

One  aspect  which  you  may  wish  to  con- 
sider is  that  this  provision  of  separating  the 
hospital  services  of  radiologists,  pathologists, 
physiatrists,  and  anesthesiologists  under  the 
medicare  program  really  results  in  unfair 
bargaining  conditions,  in  that  the  hospital 
win  not  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
the  physician  in  order  to  control  his  fees. 
Since  the  practice  Is  for  these  specialists  to 
have  monopoly  privileges  in  the  hospitals  In 


which  tliey  serve,  neither  the  patients  or  the 
insurance  carrier  will  be  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  about  fees. 

Another  aspect  for  consideration  is  that 
the  hospitals  have  already  established  indi- 
vidual relationships  with  their  physician 
specialists  for  all  their  patients  and  now  will 
be  forced  to  change  these  existing  relation- 
ships to  meet  the  financial  program  of  a  mi- 
nority of  patients  or  operate  a  dual  cost  ac- 
counting system,  which  will  be  practically 
impossible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
these  matters  have  been  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  negotiation  between  representatives 
of  the  hospital  field  and  representatives  of 
the  physicians,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
inappropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  enact  into  law  a  provision  which  would 
require  the  hospitals  to  Increase  patient  care 
cost  by  permitting  their  specialist  physicians 
to  set  fees  without  any  relationship  to  cost 
of  services. 

I  heartily  commend  and  recommend  the 
provision  which  you  cite  in  your  talk; 
namely,  that  "where  the  hospital  provides 
the  service  of  the  four  specialties,  the  cost 
of  those  services  should  be  reimbursable  to 
the  hospital  under  tlie  basic  portion  of  the 
program.  Where  the  specialist  bills  the 
patient  directly  for  his  services,  that  charge 
can  be  covered  under  the  voluntary  insur- 
ance section  of  the  program." 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  in  this  matter,  I 
am  sending  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  your  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Illinois,  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  for  his  information  and 
interest. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  j'ou. 
Sincerely, 

Nathan   W.   Helman. 
Executive   Vice   President. 

The  Herrin  Hospital, 
Herrin,  III.,  April  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965. 

AS  you  know,  the  proposed  health  care 
legislation  H.R.  6675  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  hospital  field.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
of  your  keen  interest  in  the  reimbursable 
formula  for  determining  reasonable  costs. 
To  exclude  payment  for  radiologists,  pathol- 
ogists, anesthesiologists,  and  physiatrists  is 
not  consistent  with  excellent  hospital  care. 
Many  statements  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  reputation  of  a  hospital  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  diagnostic  services  It 
renders.  Pathology  and  radiology  are  the 
heart  of  these  diagnostic  services.  While  the 
radiologist  and  pathologist  are  medical  doc- 
tors, they  cannot  be  classified  in  the  same 
light  as  other  physicians.  Their  practice  is 
tied  directly  to  the  hospital;  and,  therefore, 
their  fees  for  services  must  be  a  legitimate 
hospital  expense. 

If  these  medical  specialists  are  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  proposed  legislation,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  hospitals  will  be  in  a  serious 
financial  condition.  This  condition  can  only 
lead  to  a  poor  quality  of  hospital  care. 

I  hope  you  are  successful  in  amending  the 
bill  so  that  these  services  that  we  have  talked 
about  are  included  in  the  reimbursement 
formula. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  O'Connell. 


The  Suburban  Cook  County  Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium  District, 

Hinsdale,  III.,  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Vice  Chairman, 
■Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:   A3  an  administrator  of  a 
hospital  in  Illinois,  and  being  active  in  the 


hospital  affairs  in  Illinois,  I  should  like  to 
provide  you  with  my  views  in  respect  to  the 
lack  of  inclusiveness  which  I  see  in  HR 
6675,  which  I  suspect  will  soon  be  considered 
by  your  body  of  the  Congress. 

The  elimination  of  responsibility  for  pay- 
ment  of  the  In-hospital  services  of  the  medi- 
cal specialists,  such  as  anesthesiologists 
pathologists,  radiologists,  and  physiatrists,  is 
of  concern  for  the  following  reasons.  First 
the  hospital  patient  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a 
choice  of  these  physicians  to  treat  him.  Hos- 
pitals, for  the  most  part,  grant  monopolies  In 
these  branches  of  hospital  care  and  reserve  to 
themselves  only  the  control  and  supervising 
aspects  with  respect  to  costs  and  standards. 
Since  the  patient  may  not  be  selective— and 
most  patients  are  obviously  In  no  position  to 
exercise  intelligent  selectivity  in  this  matter, 
for  the  patient's  benefit.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, the  hospital  should  continue  to  provide 
the  safeguards  Incidental  to  these  vital  ele- 
ments of  standards  and  costs. 

Further,  the  charges  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  above  specialists  are  usually 
inseparable  from  the  other  elements  of  re- 
lated hospital  costs  involved  in  the  patient's 
care.  This  would  require  separate  and  dif- 
ferent billing  procedures  for  elderly  patients 
treated  by  our  hospitals,  if  such  exclusion  is 
not  corrected. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  current 
efforts  of  Congress  to  provide  the  long- 
awaited  and  long-needed  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  program  under  social  security  for 
our  elderly  citizens.  To  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, a  large  number  of  our  elderly  citizens 
are  in  need  of  care  which  they  feel  they  can- 
not, at  this  time,  afford,  much  to  their  physi- 
cal detriment. 

With  sincere  best  wishes  to  your  efforts  in 
this  regard,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Williams, 
Hospital  Administrator. 


ScHMiTT  Memorial  Hospital, 
Beardstown,  III.,   April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Douglas:  In  reference  to 
your  letter  pertaining  to  bill  (H.R.  6675), 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  which  is 
now  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  exclusion  of  the  in- 
hospltal  services  of  medical  specialists  or 
reimbursable  cost  will  seriously  effect  all  hos- 
pitals and  especially  the  smaller  hospitals. 

The  exclusion  of  specialists  fees  as  reim- 
bursable   hospital    costs    would    hurt    the 
quality  of  hospital  care  and  make  financing 
of  hospital  care  more  difficult. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Feagan, 

Administrator. 


Memorial  Hospital, 
Carthage,  III.,  April  5, 1965. 
Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  I  am  writing  in  re- 
gards to  the  bill  H.R.  6675  amending  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  am  much  concerned 
over  the  exclusion  of  payment  to  hospitals  on 
the  services  of  the  medical  specialists. 

I  feel  that  this  exclusion  would  definitely 
degrade  the  quality  of  hospital  care  and  ex- 
clude an  Item  that  Is  a  necessity.  It  would 
also  make  an  added  burden  of  financing  hos- 
pital care  and  undoubtedly  make  It  more  ex- 
pensive. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  consider  this  seriously  before  this  bill  is 
passed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marion  Smith  Geissler, 

Administrator. 


April  13,  1965 
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St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
East  St.  Louis,  III.,  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Douglas:  We  were  pleased 
that  you  sent  us  notice  of  the  pending  bill 
(H.B-  6675)  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  we  would  urge  that  all  possible 
action  be  taken  to  include  the  in-hospital 
services  of  anesthesiologists,  pathologists, 
radiologists,  and  physiatrists  as  reimburs- 
able hospital  costs. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  all  that  you  are 
doing   for    the    hospitals    in    your    present 
position. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  M.  Fabiola, 

AdTninistrator. 


The  Franklin   Hospital, 

Benton,  III.,  April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  2  regarding  the  basic  hospital 
Inpatient  services,  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  figure  hospital  costs  on  any  department 
within  the  hospital  leaving  out  any  person 
or  persons  who  are  employed  in  these  de- 
partments. In  running  a  not-for-profit  or- 
ganization we  must  have  cost  figures  in 
determining  what  to  charge  patients. 

I  hope  that  this  House  bill  6675  which 
amends  the  Social  Security  Act  does  not  pass 
with  the  exclusions  of  anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  radiologists,  and  physiatrists. 
Although  this  particular  hospital  does  not 
have  physiatrists  we  would  be  very  much 
handicapped  If  our  pathologist,  radiologist, 
or  any  of  our  specialities  were  omitted  from 
hospital  bills. 

I  believe,  Senator,  that  you  have  a  true 
picture  of  basic  hospital  functioning  and 
that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  help  us 
with  this  particular  problem. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  help, 
I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  W.  Lamont, 

Administrator. 


Chicago,  III.,  April  6,  1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Vice  Chairman, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  use  all  your  Influence  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  bill,  H.R.  6675  now  pending,  so 
that  in-hospltal  services  of  medical  special- 
ists are  included  in  consideration  of  reim- 
bursable hospital  costs.  Thank  you  for  all 
your  efforts  in  our  behalf  up  to  this  time. 
Sister  M.  Stephanie, 
Administrator,  Loretto  Hospital. 


St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Centralia,  III.,  April  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  information  on  the  bill  (HH. 
6675)  amending  the  Social  Security  Act-  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent 
address  you  gave  in  the  Senate  on  March  29, 
1965;  it  showed  a  very  practical  awareness 
of  the  hospital's  position  if  the  bill  were 
allowed  to  pass  as  proposed.  Diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  treatment  In  these  specialties 
frequently  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the 
patient's  hospital  bill.  If  this  were  left  out, 
the  hospitals  would  certainly  feel  the  finan- 
cial loss  which  would  inevitably  occur  since 
^ese  patients  in  greater  majority  will  not 
06  able  to  pay  from  their  own  resources. 
Therefore,    I    would   heartily   endorse    your 


position  to  include  coverage  of  specialist's 
services  in  the  bill  (H.R.  6675). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  Miranda,  C.S.S.F., 

Administrator. 


Lawrence  County 
Memorial  Hospital, 
Lawrenceville,  III.,  April  5, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Your  communica- 
tion of  April  2  relating  to  H.R.  6675  was  re- 
ceived this  morning  and  we  hasten  to  re- 
spond : 

First,  we  are  gratified  that  your  usual  in- 
sight and  good  reasoning  has  been  applied 
to  this  bill — well  in  advance  of  its  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate.  This  makes  us  even 
more  assured  of  good  government. 

Now  for  the  meat  of  your  analysis  of  H.R. 
6675.  We  do  fully  share  your  views  and,  like 
you,  do  consider  exclusion  of  radiologist- 
pathologist  and  anesthesiologist  services  a 
serious  concern  and  one  which  should  be 
remedied. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons  for 
preserving  the  traditional  relationship  of 
these  services  with  "hospital  services,"  but  I 
would  fear  also  the  increased  burdens  ad- 
ministratively dictated  for  separate  cost  ac- 
counting, billing,  charge  explanations  to  un- 
informed clientele,  etc.  Certainly,  In  our 
Judgment,  the  most  effective  program  would 
be  one  which  was  consistent  with  the  pat- 
tern of  billing  common  to  hospitals  and  to 
public  alike. 

Cordially, 

W.  A.  Deems, 
Administrator. 


Richland  Memorial  Hospital, 

Olney,  III.,  April  5. 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  April  2,  1965,  regarding  H.R. 
6675,  by  excluding  the  services  of  medical 
specialists,  particularly  pathologists  and  ra- 
diologists, this  Is  going  to  create  a  problem 
in  billing  the  patients. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  will  handle  the 
problem  but  one  method  would  be  that  the 
hospital  could  bill  for  the  hospital  portion 
of  the  X-ray  and  laboratory  departments, 
and  the  radiologist  and  pathologist  could 
bill  for  their  portion  of  the  bill.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  would  be  very  confusing  to 
the  patients  who  will  recieve  a  bill  from  the 
hospital,  radiologist,  pathologist  and  the 
doctor. 

If  these  services  were  to  be  paid  by  an 
insurance  carrier,  of  course  this  would  be  a 
different  matter  because  the  hospital  could 
make  the  billing  and  pay  a  percentage  to 
the  pathologist  and  radiologist,  which  Is  the 
current  practice.  If  the  pathologist  and 
radiologist  are  not  paid  by  an  insurance  car- 
rier, I  feel  that  it  will  be  very  confusing  and 
inconvenient  to  the  patient. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  Parks, 
Administrator. 


South  Chicago  Community  Hospital, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  2,  regarding  bill  H.R.  6675. 

There  are  innumerable  variations  in  the 
arrangements  between  hospitals  and  the 
medical  specialists  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  reimbursed  or  the  hospital  costs  are 
assessed.  It  has  become  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  the  insurance  company  or  other 
reimbursing  agents  accept  the  charge  which 


the  hospital  establishes  as  a  part  of  its  charge 
for  anesthesia,  laboratory.  X-ray,  and  similar 
services.  To  establish  a  secondary  set  of 
charges  on  what  Is  customarily  referred  to  as 
"reasonable  costs"  can  only  lead  to  a  very 
chaotic  situation. 

Hospitals  are  under  great  pressure  from 
all  segments  of  the  public  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  hospital  care.  These  pressures  are 
far  more  effective  than  any  formula  that 
might  be  written  into  legislation.  Another 
important  consideration  is  the  differences  in 
services  rendered  by  teaching  hospitals  and 
commimlty  hospitals,  as  well  as  large  and 
small  hospitals.  Effective  administration  of 
the  legislation  can  only  be  accomplished  if 
total  cost  is  included  in  the  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  S.  Daniel, 
Executive  Director. 


The  Abraham  Lincoln 

Memorial  .Hospital, 
Lincoln,  III.,  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  your  recommendation  regarding  the 
payment  of  the  so-called  hospital  specialists 
through  the  hospital  where  such  arrange- 
ments now  exist.  Where  these  doctors  are 
billing  the  patient  directly  let  them  then  bill 
under  the  voluntary  section  of  the  program. 
I  appreciate  your  keen  understanding  of 
the  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  help  and  con- 
siderations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emil  O.  Stahlbut. 

Administrator. 

Marion  Memorial  Hospital, 

JUarion.  III.,  April  €.  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2.  1965.  Your  concern 
is  well  justified. 

The  exclusion  of  pav-ment  for  the  services 
of  pathologists  and  radiologists  would  create 
a  very  difficult  problem  for  Marlon  Memorial 
Hospital  and  its  patients  for  the  following 

reasons:  _,  ^,    , 

1.  The  pathologist's  and  radiologists  fees 
are  part  of  the  charge  made  by  the  hospital 
to  the  patient.  A  severe  accounting  problem 
would  arise  if  these  professional  fees  were 
charged  to  some  patients  and  not  to  others. 

2.  There  would  be  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  attending  physicians  to  order  neces- 
sary X-rays  and  laboratory  tests  because  of 
fears  about  the  patient's  ability  to  pay  the 
professional  fees. 

Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  passage 

of  H  R.  6675.     However,  since  passage  seems 

assured,  your  efforts  to  get  a  workable  and 

efficiently  administered  plan  are  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Norman  D.  Harding, 

Administrator. 

Blessing  Hospital, 
Quincy,  III.,  April  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  concerning  the  exclusion  of  hospital 
services  of  radiologists,  pathologists,  physi- 
atrists, and  anesthesiologists  from  H.R.  6675. 

We  fully  support  your  criticism  and  analy- 
sis. This  is  no  time  to  sabotage  a  system 
which  has  provided  such  excellent  specialist 
service  in  general  hospitals  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that  the 
cost  of  private  billing  for  these  specialists 
would  be  greatly  higher  than  providing  their 
services  in  the  basic  hospital  plan. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to  this  glaring  denclency. 
Sincerely, 

R.  F.  Erickson, 

Administrator. 


West  Suburban  Hospital, 
Oak  Park,  III.,  April  5. 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2  together  with  enclosure 
relating  to  bill  HH.  6675. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
greater  percentage  of  accredited  hospitals  In 
Illinois  have  a  contractual  relationship  with 
the  radiologist  and  pathologist.  These  men 
are  skilled  specialists,  highly  respected  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  are  not  classified  as 
hospital  employees.  However,  their  compen- 
sation Is  directly  related  to  hospital  costs. 
The  anesthesiologist,  in  most  Instances,  sub- 
mits a  bill  directly  to  the  patient  for  his 
professional  services  as  does  the  family  phy- 
sician or  any  other  medical  consultant. 

Recently  we  completed  an  analysis  of  last 
year's  operation  and  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  38  percent  of  West  Suburban's 
patients  were  covered  by  Blue  Cross  and  43 
percent  carried  a  commercial  Insurance  pro- 
gram. This  high  coverage  is  most  significant 
when  you  consider  that  Oak  Park  is  not  an 
Indxistrial  community. 

It  is  assumed  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  some  type  of  medicare  program  for 
the  elderly.  However,  if  the  services  of  the 
medical  specialist  are  excluded  as  reimburs- 
able hospital  cost,  this  will  cause  a  hardship 
for  the  people  Government  is  trying  to  care 
for.  If  the  hospitals  are  forced  to  negotiate 
a  cost-reimbursable  program  with  this  e.xclu- 
slon.  I  feel  sure  the  commercial  insurance  in- 
dustry and  Blue  Cross  will  review  their  pro- 
grams with  a  cold  eye. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  me  your  views 
in  this  very  serious  controversial  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wendell  H.  Carlson, 

Administrator. 


Paxton  Communpty  Hospital, 

Paxton,  III.,  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Vice  Chairman, 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  exclusion  of  physicians  fees 
for  radiology,  pathology,  anesthesiologists, 
etc..  from  hospital  expense  payments  will 
create  a  significant  number  of  problems. 
The  basic  problem  is  the  removal  of  con- 
trols by  a  public  body  In  the  determining  of 
these  fees.  As  of  today  these  specialists  are 
contractual  employees  of  the  hospital  and 
most  hospital  governing  bodies  have  acted 
to  keep  the  fees  reasonable.  This  has  been 
necessary,  because  the  patients  treated  are 
members  of  a  so-called  captive  audience, 
and  do  not  have,  in  most  cases,  the  right  of 
selection. 

A  serious  administrative  problem  will  be 
generated.  The  Insured  patient  Is  accus- 
tomed to  having  these  fees  paid  by  insurance 
prior  to  reaching  age  65.  An  abrupt  change 
will  occur  when  he  reaches  age  65  and  is  elig- 
ible for  care  under  the  proposed  legislation. 
As  he  has  not  anticipated  these  costs,  he 
will  not  be  prepared  to  meet  them  and  the 
amounts  of  these  charges  which  will  become 
uncoUectable  will  be  very  high.  Our  experi- 
ence shows  that  although  our  uncoUectables 
are  equal  to  about  2  percent  of  our  gross  in- 
come, our  uncoUectables  of  the  portion  of  the 
patient's  account  not  paid  by  insurance  Is 
extremely  high. 

The  overall  effect  of  eliminating  the  listed 
specialty  physicians  fees  will  definitely  be 
inflationary.  Accounting  systems  will  be  al- 
tered  to   Include   additional  subsidiary   ac- 


counts which  will  increase  personnel  time. 
Additional  personnel  time  will  be  required  to 
explain  to  patients  the  difference  between 
their  old  Insurance  coverage  and  the  proposed 
coverage.  Add  this  to  increased  efforts  in 
collection  of  unpaid  balances,  and  you  are 
considering  a  significant  Increase  In  admin- 
istrative personnel  with  a  parallel  Increase  In 
hospital  costs. 

I  feel  that  the  basis  of  the  problem  Is  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  listening  to  the  officers  of  the 
AMA  and  other  physicians  groups  and  have 
not  attempted  to  reach  the  practicing  physi- 
cian in  these  groups.  Our  relationship  with 
physicians  in  these  specialties  are  excellent. 

However,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
the  specialist  operate  the  department,  buy 
the  equipment,  recruit  and  train  personnel, 
and  market  these  services  at  current  rates,  as 
his  payment  to  this  Institution  of  a  fair  fee 
for  space  and  services  would  result  in  In- 
come which  we  are  not  getting  at  the  present 
time.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is 
that  national  leaders  in  their  discussion  with 
congressional  committees  are  discussing 
theoretical  Ideals  and  not  evaluating  realis- 
tic situations. 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  solu- 
tion for  the  public  and  the  hospital  would 
be  the  removal  of  the  exclusion  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  specialty  physicians  fees  from 
the  proposed  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  J.  Krukoski, 

Administrator. 


lem  of  financing  health  care  for  the  aged  Is 
a  very  real  one.  I  have  seen  no  better  pro- 
posals to  solve  this  problem  than  those  un- 
der social  security  hospital  care  for  the  aged, 
commonly  called  medicare. 
Your  sincerely, 

George  R.  Wren, 

Administrator. 


Chicago,  III., 

April  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas,         's 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington, ^D.C: 

Passavant  Hospital  wishes  to  indicate  Its 
support  of  your  efforts  to  reinstate  In  H.R. 
6675  the  costs  of  hospital  services  of  radiol- 
ogists, pathologists,  psychiatrists,  and  anes- 
thesiologists. 

J.  M.  Stagl, 

Director. 


Lake  View  Memorial  Hospital, 

Danville.  III..  April  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  and  the  remarks 
you  made  before  the  Senate  on  March  29, 
1965,  concerning  the  cost  of  hospital  services 
of  radiologists,  pathologists,  and  certain  other 
specialists  under  medicare. 

You  are  absolutely  right  in  being  con- 
cerned about  the  change  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  in  this  bill.  It  Is 
traditional  in  hospitals  of  the  United  States 
to  include  the  cost  for  the  services  of  such 
specialists  in  hospital  costs,  although,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  certain  of  the  specialty 
groups,  for  their  own  selfish  financial  reasons 
according  to  certain  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  trying  to  separate  the  costs  of  these 
professional  M.D.  hospital  services  from  ordi- 
nary hospital  costs.  However,  this  is  not 
the  case  in  most  hospitals  In  the  United 
States  and  I  suggest  that  if  medicare  Is 
passed  in  this  way.  It  will  have  one  of  the 
following  two  results: 

1.  Either  it  will  deny  payment  of  these 
specialists'  service  to  the  recipients  of  medi- 
care assistance  even  though  such  services  are 
compensated  for  by  Blue  Cross  and  most 
other  hospital  Insurance  companies,  or  else 

2.  It  win  force  hospitals  to  change  the 
method  of  reimbursing  such  specialists. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  see  something  as  fine 
as  medicare  apparently  being  used  by  certain 
selfish  specialist  groups  to  further  their  own 
ends  at  the  expense  of  adequately  covering 
hospital  care  for  the  aged. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  a  reasonable  medi- 
care bill  can  be  passed  shortly.     The  prob- 


Carmi  Township  HospriAL, 

Carmi,  III.,  April  6, 196S. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  regarding  your 
comments  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  29  on  your  opposition  to  the  exclusion 
of  radiologists,  pathologists,  anesthesiolo- 
gists, under  bill  H.R.  6675,  Social  Security 
Act. 

I  agree  with  you  on  what  you  have  stated, 
that  to  exclude  them  would  be  a  great  In- 
justice to  hospitals:  but  you  might  add  one 
more  defense  which  would  be  the  increasing 
cost  to  operate  the  hospital  business  office. 
In  excluding  these  specialists  from  the  re- 
imbursable cost  figures  as  well  as  the  routine 
billing  for  the  patient  charges,  the  hospital 
offices  would  be  forced  to  do  hand  billing 
of  hospital  charges  to  the  Government.  Now 
we  submit  our  bills  to  third  party  payees 
and  to  the  patient  without  a  separation  of 
charges. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  R.  Mitchell, 

Administrator. 

The  Swedish  Covenant  Hospital, 

Chicago.  III.,  April  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re:  H.R.  6675. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  wish  to  say  how 
much  I  appreciated  your  letter  of  April  2. 
I  also  valued  receiving  the  copy  of  your  re- 
marks addressed  to  the  Senate  on  March  29, 
relative  to  the  costs  of  hospital  services  of 
radiologists,  pathologists,  physiatrists,  and 
anesthesiologists. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
concurrence  with  your  view  relative  to  in- 
hospital  services  of  medical  specialists.  I 
quite  agree  that  excluding  them  from  con- 
sideration as  reimbursable  hospital  costs 
would  be  a  defect  in  the  bill  and  thereby  a 
disservice  to  hospitals,  and  more  importantly 
to  the  patient. 

If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  your  com- 
ments which  encourage  preserving  the  variety 
of  methods  which  prevail,  and  Is  essentially 
parallel  to  the  method  employed  by  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  This  In  fact  would 
lead  me  to  suggest  that  the  national  Blue 
Cross  organization  be  designated  the  admin- 
istrative  Intermediary  for  this  prosram. 

In  view  of  the  experience  we  have  In  oper- 
ating homes  for  the  aged,  as  well  as  one 
hospital,  I  must  also  concur  that  relief  for 
aged  citizens  In  financing  adequate  hospital 
and  medical  care  Is  long  past  due.  We  par- 
ticularly need  a  program  that  permits  them 
to  maintain  their  integrity  and  Independ- 
ence. 

With  our  very  good  wishes  in  your  effort 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Nils  G.  Axelson, 

Administrator. 


Memorial  HosprrAL  of  Springfield, 

Springfield,  III.,  April  5.  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  wr 
yoiir  letter  of  April  2  which  expresses  your 
concern  about  the  exclusion  of  certain  in- 
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hocpltal  services  of  certain  medical  special- 
ists (H.R.  6675). 

You  are  absolutely  correct  In  your  remarks 
to  the  Senate  as  recorded  by  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  29.  There  are  many 
things  about  H.R.  6675  that  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  public  and  It  would  be  utter 
chaos  to  try  to  explain  this  House  proposal 
to  anyone's  satisfaction.  It  is  far  better  to 
follow  the  established  practice  as  found  In 
other  prepaid  health  Insurance  programs. 

Your  suggestion  as  a  way  to  alleviate  the 
misunderstanding  is  also  a  sound  one. 
Where  hospitals  provide  the  services  of  the 
four  specialists  listed,  the  cost  of  these  serv- 
ices should  be  reimbursable  to  the  hospital 
under  the  basic  portion  of  the  program.  In 
those  cases  where  a  specialist  bills  the  pa- 
tient directly  for  the  charge  this  can  be 
covered  under  the  voluntary  insurance  sec- 
tion of  the  program  and  there  should  be  no 
particular  misunderstanding  or  complaint 
about  this. 

I  would  urge  you  to  exert  every  effort  to  get 
these  exclusions   reinstated   when  this  bill 
oomes  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  K.  Hendrix, 

Administrator. 


Highland  Park  Hospital  Foundation, 

Highland  Park,  III.,  April  7,  1965 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  have  read  your 
letter  of  April  2  concerning  H.R.  6675  as  well 
as  your  address  to  the  Senate  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  heartily  concur  with  your  view  that  to 
pass  a  bill  which  would  exclude  from  the 
hospital  bill  reimbursement  for  the  medical 
specialists  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Such 
a  bill  would  discriminate  against  the  65-year- 
old  citizen  by  not  covering  the  cost  which  In 
most  hospitals  probably  approximates  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  bill.  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  present  method  of  contract- 
ing with  Blue  Cross  and  payment  arrange- 
ments that  we  accept  from  commercial  In- 
surance companies.  I  would  strongly  xirge 
that  payment  for  these  services  be  put  back 
Into  the  bin. 

I  have  another  comment  to  make  concern- 
ing payment  on  the  basis  of  "reasonable 
costs"  for  care  that  has  been  provided.  From 
experience  I  have  learned  that  the  Interpre- 
tation of  what  Is  a  reasonable  cost  varies 
with  individuals  and  organizations.  Pay- 
ment should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  charges, 
provided  the  charges  are  based  on  true  costs. 
Reimbursable  cost  formula  works  for  Blue 
Cross  contracts  and  some  State  welfare 
agencies;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  bill 
could  not  provide  for  a  reimbursable  cost 
formula  rather  than  a  vague  "reasonable 
costs". 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Schwermin, 

Administrator. 


Wabash  General  Hospital  District, 

Mount  Carmel,  III.,  April  7, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
y.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  With  regard  to 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965  concerning  Inhos- 
Pltal  services  of  medical  specialists,  which 
takes  into  account  such  specialists  as  radi- 
ologists, pathologists,  anesthesiologists,  etc., 
I  would  like  to  give  you  my  full  support  con- 
cerning your  stand  as  Indicated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  29,  1965. 

To  exclude  the  payment  of  such  specialists 
from  "consideration  as  reimbursable  costs" 
would  unquestionably  be  to  the  detriment  of 
mdlvldual  patients  as  was  pointed  out  In 
your  "Dr.  Feesplltter"  example.  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  the  small  hospital,  in  particular, 
«>  exist  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of 


medical  excellence  through  evaluation  of  ex- 
isting medical  practices.  Accomplishment  of 
this  Important  task  is  employment  of  the 
radiologist,  etc.  To  exclude  payment  of  such 
personnel,  for  services  through  the  hospital, 
would  do  exactly  as  you  suggest — make  such 
specialists  dependent  upon  other  doctors  for 
their  business.  Under  such  conditions  It 
would  be  difficult  for  hospitals  and  their 
legally  appointed  boards  of  directors  to 
maintain  safety  In  patient  care  since  loyalty 
and  responsibility  would  shift.  The  tenden- 
cy would  be  to  merely  perform  pathological 
service,  etc..  regardless  of  the  quality  of  medi- 
cine being  practiced. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  should 
the  services  of  these  personnel  not  be  i>aid 
for  through  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
bill,  then  other  financial  burdens  will  be 
placed  upon  elderly  patients  since  many  of 
them  could  not  possibly  pay  for  such  services 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  Is,  those  of  us  who 
are  conscientious  about  health  care  matters, 
and  of  their  effect  on  the  American  public, 
that  every  hospital  throughout  the  Nation 
will  be  careful  not  to  violate  the  purpose  and 
Intent  of  the  bills  In  question.  We  hope  also 
that  the  professions  listed,  as  well  as  their 
colleagues,  will  by  the  same  token  exercise 
similar  concern  and  discretion,  shotild  such 
bills  be  passed  with  the  Inclusions  you  are 
asking  for. 

The  very  best  of  luck  In  your  efforts,  and 
if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in  the 
future,  please  call  on  me  at  any  time. 
Most  respectfully, 

John  W.  Hankins, 

Administrator. 


Lutheran  General  Hospital, 

Park  Ridge,  III.,  April  7,  1985. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned regarding  several  facets  of  bill  (H.R. 
6675)    amending  the  Social  Security  Act. 

1.  The  interpretation  as  it  ultimately  vrtll 
be  given  to  "reasonable  costs"  could  cause 
very  serious  problems  at  the  local  levels  of 
operations.  As  you  know,  accredited  hos- 
pitals attempt  in  every  way  possible  to  main- 
tain the  finest  standards  within  their  budg- 
etary means,  but  costs  can  vary  significantly 
from  hospital  to  hospital  even  within  a 
given  State  depending  upon  a  multiplicity  of 
factors  of  which  I  am  certain  you  are  aware. 
The  ultimate  concern  which  I  share  with 
others  is  that  this  "reasonable  cost"  may 
ultimately  resolve  Itself  Into  reasonable 
quality  of  care. 

2.  I  do  not  understand  why  this  bill  is  so 
all  encompassing  of  individuals  65  and  older 
when  it  Is  also  apparent  that  many  of 
these  same  Individuals  are  not  in  financial 
straits.  It  was  my  original  understanding 
of  the  administration's  proposal  that  this 
bill  was  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  aged  who 
could  not  afford  care  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. I  am  certain  one  of  the  requirements 
was  not  sufficient  Income  to  cover  the  cost 
of  medical  care. 

3.  The  exclusion  of  medical  specialists  un- 
der the  House  bill  from  consideration  as  re- 
imbursable hospital  cost  is  of  great  concern  to 
me  as  well  as  yourself.  Should  this  bill 
pass  In  Its  present  form,  this  one  point 
could  create  havoc  and  extreme  adminis- 
trative difficulties  throughout  the  entire 
hospital  field.  Much  of  our  accounting  mech- 
anisms have  been  geared  over  the  years 
with  this  relationship  with  our  medical 
specialists  and  to  attempt  at  this  point  to 
do  cost  analysis  and  extricate  what  appro- 
priately belongs  to  these  individuals  would 
be  a  herculean  task.  The  end  result  as  you 
so  well  anticipate  will  be  to  make  the  fi- 
nancing of  hospital  care  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. The  patient  for  whom  this  bill  Is 
being  proposed  would  eventually  have  bills 
not  only  from  his  attending  physician  but 
also  from  the  multitude  of  medical  special- 


ists that  have  become  a  part  of  the  standard 
hospital  bin.  It  would  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate for  all  concerned  If  the  In-hospital 
services  of  medical  specialists  remained  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  as  reimbursable 
hospital  costs. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  obtain 
our  Impressions.  Your  faithful  service  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  ovu*  country  Is  a 
credit  to  all  of  us. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  J.  Nast, 
Administrator. 

Louis  A.  Weiss  Memorial  Hospital, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  7, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  am  extremely 
concerned  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl  (HJt.  6675)  amending  the  Social  Security 
Acts,  specifically  with  those  provisions  which 
exclude  as  reimbursable  hospital  costs  the 
services  of  medical  specialists  such  as  anes- 
thesiologists, pathologists,  radiologists,  and 
physiatrists  who  are  employed  In  hospitals. 

This  exclusion  runs  counter  to  the  present 
patterns  of  hospital  charges  and  relation- 
ships, and  will  be  extremely  disruptive  to  the 
economics  of  the  present  hospital  system.  Its 
net  effect  will  be  to  Increase  total  medical 
costs  substantially,  and  to  create  a  hardship 
In  the  administration  of  the  MUls  bill  as  well 
as  on  hospitals  and  patients.  It  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  realities  of  present  relation- 
ships, but  attempts  to  impose  new  relation- 
ships which  are  alien  to  current  practice  both 
In  voluntary  hospitals  and  third  party  reim- 
bursement formulas.  I  consider  It  a  matter 
of  most  urgency  that  the  reimbursement  of 
these  medical  specialists  be  returned  to  the 
reimbursable  hospital  costs  formula  for  the 
piu-poses  of  H.R.  6675,  In  order  that  we  may 
have  a  bUl  which  is  both  workable  and  useful 
to  the  community.  The  exclusion  can  serve 
no  socially  useful  purpose,  and  can  Instead 
cause  a  great  amount  of  chaos  and  disrup- 
tion. I  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  it  other 
than  the  fact  that  it  may  reflect  the  official 
desires  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  I  urge  that  you  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  do  everything  possible 
to  restore  the  bill  to  workability  by  Including 
reimbursement  for  these  persons  within  the 
hospital  formula. 

The  remarks  which  you  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  29.  1965,  were  extremely  per- 
tinent and  to  the  point,  and  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  them.  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  know  If  there  is  any  way  in  which 
I  can  assist  you  In  rectifying  what  could  be 
a  very  grievous  error. 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  W.  Zimmerman, 

Executive  Director. 


Belmont  Community  Hospital, 

Chicago.  III.,  April  8. 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  There  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  incorrect  in  their  exclu- 
sion of  the  services  of  pathologists  and  ra- 
diologists from  consideration  as  reimburs- 
able hospital  costs.  After  reviewing  your 
remarks  to  the  Senate  regarding  this  matter, 
I  am  sure  reconsideration  will  be  given  for 
the  reinstating  of  these  vital  services  Into 
the  reimbursable  costs. 

I  personally  question  the  terminology  of 
"reasonable  costs."  How  do  you  define  the 
word  "reasonable"?  I  think  a  better  word 
would  be  "actual  costs."  I  also  feel  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  advantage  of  the  vast 
experience  Blue  Cross  has  had  In  this  field 
and  follow  their  form  and  procedure,  regard- 
ing the  determining  of  the  reimbursable  cost 
figure  for  Inpatient  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  another  personal  opinion.    I  feel  that 
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the  general  public,  by  a  great  majority,  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  content  of  H.R.  6675, 
yet  the  financing  of  this  program  which  even- 
tually will  run  in  the  billions,  will  come  out 
of  the  workingman's  pocket.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Governmer  t  has  the  responsibility  to 
communicate  the  content  of  this  bill  In  a 
manner  that  the  public  will  understand,  be- 
fore it  is  enacted  into  law. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  W.  McCracken. 

Arlington  Heights, 

April  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  heartily  support  your  efforts  to  correct 
the  House  version  of  medicare  so  that  the 
costs  of  Inhospital  services  of  anesthesiolo- 
gists, physiatrists,  radiologists,  and  patholo- 
gists provided  by  the  hospital  and  billed  to 
the  patient  by  the  hospital  shall  be  covered 
under  the  basic  portion  of  the  program.  The 
exclusion  of  these  payments  to  hospitals 
would  create  serious  problems  for  our  hos- 
pital in  relation  with  these  medical  special- 
ists. 

Alan  B.  Campbell, 
Administrator,  Northwest  Community 
Hospital. 


Memorial  Hospital, 
Mattoon,  III.,  April  8,  1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  read,  with  in- 
terest, your  address  to  the  Senate  on  March 
29  and  feel  that  you  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  hospitals'  position  with  ref- 
erence to  in-hospital  services  of  medical 
specialists. 

We,  at  Mattoon  Memorial  Hospital,  feel 
that  there  are  additional  areas  worthy  of 
your  consideration,  such  as  the  principles 
and  broader  benefits  as  are  outlined  in  the 
AMA-sponsored  eldercare  program.  We  are 
sure  that  with  your  obvious  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  care  for  the  aged,  you  can 
readily  see  the  merits  of  both  proposals.  We 
urge  you  to  support  a  program  of  broad  cov- 
erage to  those  who  are  in  need,  financed  on 
an  equitable  basis  for  all. 

We  appreciate  your  soliciting  the  com- 
ments of  those  who  are  responsible  for  pro- 
viding health  services  to  the  local  commu- 
nity. 

Sincerely, 

Ray  Fleetwood. 

Administrator. 


Kewanee  Public  Hospital, 

Kewanee,  III..  April  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  bill  (H.R.  6675), 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  in-hospital  serv- 
ices of  medical  specialists — anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  radiologists  and  physiatrists — 
should  be  included  as  reimbursable  hospital 
costs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Baethke, 

Administrator. 

St.  Therese  Hospital, 
Waukegan,  III.,  April  9, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Joint    Economic    Committee,    Senate    Office 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Douglas:    Concerning  your 
remarks  to  the  Senate  on  the  medicare  bill 
(H.R.  6675) .  I  suppose  it  should  suffice  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  your  recommendation  that 
"where  the  hospital  provides  the  services  of 
the  four  specialties,  the  cost  of  those  services 
should  be  reimbursable  to  the  hospital  under 
the  basic  portion  of  the  program.     "Where 
the  specialist  bills  the  patient  directly  for 


his  services,  that  charge  can  be  covered  under 
the  voluntary  insurance  section  of  the  pro- 
gram." However,  you  requested  us  to  review 
your  remarks  and  express  our  views,  so  I  will. 

If  the  bill  has  to  pass.  I  agree  with  the 
above,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  it  is  a  good  thing. 
It  will  undoubtedly  aid  hospitals  in  collection 
of  bills  and  aid  the  elderly  in  obtaining 
health  care.  But  at  what  price?  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  amount  of  money  involved.  I 
refer  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
voluntary  system.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
funds  be  given  by  anyone  or  any  institution 
or  any  government  without  some  form  of 
restrictions  or  control  attached.  I  remain 
skeptical  in  this  regard,  and  if  there  need  be 
aid  to  the  aged  for  health  care,  I -prefer  the 
control  coming  from  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies, such  as  Blue  Cross  and  the  profit  making 
insurance  companies  instead  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  prefer  another  proposal 
which  would  utilize  these  agencies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  approval  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  specialists'  services  would  be  any 
more  inflationary  than  inclusion  of  them.  I 
do  not  believe  the  government  would  commit 
itself  to  "paying  whatever  charge  the  spe- 
cialists might  want  to  make."  The  govern- 
ment would  probably  do  like  insurance  com- 
panies and  pay  according  to  a  fee  schedule, 
leaving  the  patient  to  pay  the  difference. 
The  physician  fears  that  at  that  point  the 
government  would  step  in  and  say  they  could 
charge  only  what  the  fee  schedule  allows. 

Some  physicians  voluntarily  charge  to  low- 
income  patients  only  the  amount  granted  by 
a  fee  schedule  of  Blue  Shield.  These  same 
physicians  (who  also  render  some  free  serv- 
ice, by  the  way)  strongly  object  to  someone 
or  something  telling  them  they  must  charge 
only  a  certain  amount.  This  is  the  fear  of 
the  physician  and  I  suspect  it  is  probably 
correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  inclusion  of  specialist 
services  will  increase,  I  believe,  the  usage 
e.g.,  X-ray) .  Theoretically  it  should  have  no 
effect;  in  actuality,  it  will.  This  may  not  be 
entirely  bad.  Perhaps  for  every  X-ray  that 
is  taken  only  "because  insurance  covers  it," 
another  will  be  taken  that  would  not  have 
been  only  "because  insurance  didn't  cover 
it." 

If  the  bill  passes,  I  think  your  recom- 
mendation is  a  good  one  for  a  reason  you 
did  not  mention.  By  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  specialists  and  hospitals  would  still  be 
in  a  position  of  making  their  own  working 
relationships,  which  I  think  is  the  only 
proper  and  sensible  approach.  Should  the 
Government  not  include  these  services  it  will 
encourage  hospitals  to  dissolve  their  pres- 
ent arrangements  with  specialists.  It  may 
some  day  force  them  into  this  position. 
This,  in  turn,  may  make  it  very  difficult  for 
some  communities  or  hospitals  to  obtain  the 
services  of  these  specialists. 

I  hope  I  have  been  helpful  and  that  the 
Congress  votes  for  a  bill  that  will  prove  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  entire  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  J.  Burt, 
Assistant  Administrator. 


Illinois  Central  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  9,  1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  appreciate  your 
letter  of  the  2d  requesting  my  comments 
concerning  bill  (H.R.  6675)  amending  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  bill  was 
being  considered  primarily  to  provide  the 
aged  with  In-hospltal  services  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers.  Obviously,  if  the  In-hos- 
pital services  of  anesthesiologists,  patholo- 
gists, radiologists,  and  physiatrists  are  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  as  relmbtursable 


hospital  costs,  the  purpose  of  providing  hos- 
pital  care  for  the  elderly  would  in  a  vast 
majority  of  Instances  be  defeated.  I  believe 
It  goes  without  saying  that  few  of  the  aged 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
medical  specialists  excluded  from  the  bill, 
and  without  the  aid  of  these  specialists,  there 
would  hardly  be  any  point  in  hospitalizing 
these  patients.  Almost  every  patient  would 
require  the  services  of  one  or  more  of  these 
specialists. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  people  who 
prepare  these  bills  do  not  first  obtain  the  ad- 
vice of  experts  in  the  respective  fields. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  opinion. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  F.  Vanerio,  Administrator. 


Edward  Hospital, 
Naperville,  III.,  April  7, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  2,  with  regard  to  H,R. 
6675  which  amends  the  Social  Security  Act. 

To  exclude  payment  for  the  services  of 
radiologists,  pathologists,  physiatrists,  and 
anesthesiologists  from  this  bill  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  quality  of  care  given 
the  patient  in  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  long  run,  it  would  reduce 
the  hospital  to  little  more  than  a  nursing 
home.  These  services  represent  the  very 
heart  of  hospital  care.  They  must,  to  be 
effective,  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
hospital  administration. 

To  exclude  payment  for  these  services 
would  curtail  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
bill,  in  that  it  would  leave  a  major  portion 
of  hospital  care  unpaid.  And,  were  not  the 
patient  able  to  make  payment,  it  would  force 
the  hospitals  into  a  position  of  having  to 
raise  those  costs,  covered  under  the  bill,  suf- 
ficiently to  offset  the  losses  Incurred. 

At  Edward  Hospital,  we  pride  ourselves  in 
having  "held  the  line"  in  costs  to  the  patient 
for  the  past  6  years.  During  that  period,  we 
have  added  many  new  services,  built  a  new 
110-bed  hospital,  and  provided  the  finest  In 
patient  care,  without  any  Increase  In  any 
of  our  rates  and  charges.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  same  period,  we  have  found 
It  possible  to  reduce  more  than  350  separate 
rates  and  charges  to  the  patient. 

An  Integral  part  of  general  hospital  care 
calls  for  the  services  of  a  radiologist  and 
pathologist,  in  particular.  And  they  must 
either  be  on  the  payroll  of,  or  under  con- 
tract to,  the  hospital  if  the  institution  Is  to 
retain  control  over  the  quality  of  care  and 
treatment  rendered.  In  the  Interest  of  help- 
ing us  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  hospital 
care,  of  which  our  country  has  every  right 
to  be  proud,  we  urge  you  to  make  every 
effort  to  have  this  exclusion  removed  from 
the  bill  being  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  action. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EUGENE  D.  Morris,  Administrator. 
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EVANSTON  Hospital, 
Evanston,  III.,  April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  It  Is  very  clear 
that  you  are  well  Informed  concerning  the 
hospital-based  specialists  and  the  potential 
problems  that  may  occur  by  excluding  them 
from  consideration  of  hospital  reimbursable 
costs. 

Although  it  must  be  very  apparent  to  you 
that  physicians'  fees  for  radiology,  pathology, 
and  other  hospital -based  specialities  have 
long  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  concern 
between  these  groups  and  the  hospital,  the 
income   for   these   special   departments  has 


enabled  the  hospital  to  perform  its  total 
responsibility  for  comprehensive  care  with- 
out making  prohibitive  charges  in  those  spe- 
cial areas  where  costs  are  extremely  high, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

While  their  exclusion  will  signiflcantly 
change  the  basic  economics  of  hospital  oper- 
ations, I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  It 
will  have  an  inflationary  effect  on  hospital 
costs.  It  will  certainly,  however,  undermine 
the  establishment  of  more  comprehensive 
medical  centers,  giving  greater  service  to 
the  community,  and  will,  as  I  have  suggested, 
dramatically  change  the  financial  pattern  of 
the  hospital. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  results  of  this  ex- 
clusion may  well  have  serious  Implications. 
For  example,  new  ways  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped to  finance  costly  services  now  par- 
tially being  financed  from  the  departments 
headed  by  the  hospital  based  specialists. 
Further,  the  exclusion  of  only  certain  phy- 
sicians who  receive  remuneration  from  the 
hospital,  and  not  others,  v/lll  by  the  very 
nature  of  full-time  service,  seriously  affect 
the  performance  of  the  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  centers  In  the  areas  of  teaching, 
research,  and  community  service  which  has 
been  their  hallmark. 

My  advice  in  this  matter,  therefore,  would 
be  to  insist  that  those  voting  for  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  presented,  understand  the  full 
Implications  upon  our  medical  economics 
and  amend  the  bill,  if  necessary,  to  deal 
with  the  problems  it  will  create. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Danielson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Hospitals  and  Clinics, 
Chicago,  III.,  April  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  2  concerning  H.R.  6675.  As  a  hos- 
pital administrator,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
share  your  concern  over  the  exclusion  of 
Inhospital  services  of  medical  specialists. 
These  services  are  basic  to  modern  hospital 
care  and  will  seriously  hamper  the  effective 
application  of  this  legislation. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  underlying 
causes  for  the  introduction  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  ict  which  resulted  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  services.  Although  one  can 
argue  that  the  monopolistic  position  of  med- 
ical specialists  places  them  in  a  different 
category  from  their  colleagues  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  medicine, 
more  fundamental  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  adoption  of  legislation  which  will 
permit  and  indeed  Insure  adequate  payment 
for  the  services  of  all  physicians.  Whether 
this  Is  done  through  the  basic  program  or 
through  a  supplementary  plan  as  is  proposed 
Is  subject  to  debate.  I  would,  however,  sug- 
gest that  you  consider  legislation  which 
would  require  enrollment  under  a  supple- 
mentary coinsurance  plan.  The  premium 
level  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  could  be 
determined  through  the  application  of  a 
simple  means  test  utilizing  the  Individual's 
income  tax  return.  This  would  permit  a  co- 
insurance feature  which  could  range  from 
full  payment  of  the  premium  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  full  payment  by 
the  Individual. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  such  a  program 
would  permit  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
traditional  view  of  organized  medicine,  to 
likewise  permit  the  use  of  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate Insurance  carriers,  and  what  is  more 
important.  Insure  the  availability  of  a  com- 
plete program  of  hospital  and  medical  serv- 
ices which  Is  In  the  final  analysis  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Although  the  views  expressed  above  are 
^Y  own,  I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  shared 


by  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  members 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  R.  Goulet, 

Superintendent. 


The  Fairfield  Memorial  Hospital, 

Fairfield,  III..  April  6, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Receipt  acknowl- 
edged of  j'our  letter  April  2,  1965,  concern- 
ing the  House  bill  (H.R.  6675)  which  ex- 
cludes from  hospital  costs  the  services  of 
medical  specialists  such  as  anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,    radiologists,    and    physiatrists. 

This  94-bed  hospital  has  contracted  with 
a  radiologist  and  a  pathologist  for  their 
specialized  services.  We  include  the  ex- 
pense of  service  rendered  by  these  two 
specialists  In  our  billing  to  Blue  Cross,  aid 
to  the  medically  indigent  aged  (Kerr-MlUs), 
general  assistance  (township  aid  to  the 
medically  indigent),  medicare  (medicare  for 
dependents  of  military  personnel)  and  all 
private  Insurance  companies. 

The  proposed  House  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  specialist  services 
under  the  voluntary  insurance  portion  of  the 
bin  will  undoubtedly  raise  the  costs  of  health 
care.  (This  is  a  never-ending  problem 
of  hospital  administrators — keeping  costs 
down.)  The  hospitals  will  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect payment  for  the  expenses  Involved  In 
maintaining  X-ray  and  laboratory  depart- 
ments. 

This  hospital  Is  In  favor  of  your  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
that  the  hospital  be  reimbursed  fully  for  the 
costs  of  services  rendered  by  our  radiologist 
and  pathologist. 

I  extend  to  you.  Senator  Douglas,  my  best 
wishes  and  encouragement  in  your  stand  on 
this  Important  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  F.  Kerchner, 

Administrator. 


St.  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
Granite  City,  III.,  April  6, 1956. 
Re  H.R.  6675. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Vice  Chairman. 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  Is  to  let  you 
know  that  the  administration  of  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  In  Granite  City,  111.,  Is  In  complete 
agreement  with  your  justifiable  concern 
about  the  House  proposal  to  exclude 
anesthesiologists,  pathologists,  radiologists, 
and  physiatrists  costs  as  reimbursable  un- 
der the  so-called  medicare  bill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  elimination  of 
any  hospital  cost  as  a  reimbursable  cost  will 
Inevitably  drive  these  costs  higher  due  to 
added  expense  of  -direct  billing  to  patient  or 
his  Insurance,  and  an  Increased  loss  to  the 
hospital  due  to  uncollectible  amounts  from 
indigent  patients  in  this  age  group  who  were 
not  Insured. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bill, 
which  Is  to  help  our  senior  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  M.  Derfler. 
Office  OTid  Credit  Manager. 


AuGUSTANA  Hospital, 
Chicago.  III.,  April  7,  1965. 
Re  H.R.  6675. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 

Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Comm.ittee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas  :  I  want  to  say  that 
I  heartily  agree  with  the  position  you  have 
taken   regarding    the   handling   of   medical 


specialists'  fees  in  the  new  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  bill. 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  the  services 
of  radiologists,  pathologists,  anesthesiolo- 
gists, and  physiatrists  are  a  normal  hospital 
expense  which  all  third  party  payers  In  the 
past  have  considered  reimbursable.  I  hope 
with  you  that  these  Items  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  hospital  expenses  to  be  paid 
under  the  proposed  legislation." 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  M.  Hough, 
Administrator. 


Illinois  Masonic  Hospital 

Association, 
Chicago,  III.,  April  5, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  April  2,  1965,  I  am  100  percent 
in  agreement  with  you.  The  exclusion  of 
radiology,  pathology,  physiatrists,  and  anes- 
thesiologists from  the  medicare  bill  would 
be  a  serious  hospital-patient  problem  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  patients  would  be  confused  because 
they  do  not  understand  these  complex  prob- 
lems of  doctor-hospital  relationships.  They 
expect  the  hospital  to  give  the  service. 

2.  A  large  part  of  the  patient's  bill  could 
go  unpaid  which  certainly  is  not  the  Intent 
of  medicare. 

3.  The  State  of  Iowa  tried  a  system  to  make 
the  bill  be  split  with  the  radiologist,  patholo- 
gist, and  anesthesiologist  billing  for  their 
services.  The  system  didn't  work  and  the 
compromise,  in  the  end,  called  for  the  names 
of  the  specialists  to  be  listed  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  patient's  bill. 

4.  In  my  experience,  the  hospital-based 
specialist  individually  really  doesn't  want  a 
change  in  his  method  of  payment. 

I  think  that  your  speech  on  March  29  was 
excellent,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  hospital 
administrators  would  hope  that  your 
amendments  will  be  made. 

One  other  item  that  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion in  relation  to  the  bill  Is  that  some  rapid 
way  be  Incorporated  to  pay  hospitals.  The 
slow  process  of  claim  approval  and  payment 
of  the  Illinois  Kerr-Mills  is  causing  our  600- 
bed  teaching  hospital  a  serious  accounts  re- 
ceivable problem.  Another  large  Increase  In 
accounts  receivable  caused  by  medicare  could 
be  disastrous.  If  there  Is  any  way  to  assure 
quick  claim  service  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion it  would  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely.  , 

Allen  M.  Hicks,    jf 
Administrator. 


Mason  District  Hospital. 

Havana,  III.,  April  5. 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Vice  Chairman, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
asking  me  along  with  other  administrators, 
our  opinion  on  medicare,  plus  the  forward- 
ing of  your  report  to  the  Senate. 

A  lot  of  confusion  and  argument  could  be 
avoided,  Mr.  Douglas,  If  more  people  like 
yourself  would  consult  or  ask  for  opinions 
of  those  persons  who  work  day  In  and  day 
out  with  these  problems. 

I  would  say  the  largest  percentage  of  hos- 
pital administrators  are  not  against  medi- 
care, only  certain  phases,  such  as  you  have 
mentioned  in  your  report. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Arthur 
Hess  discuss  medicare  at  an  American  Hos- 
pital Association  meeting  In  Chicago,  the 
first  of  February.  He  paints  a  very  good 
picture;  however,  if  approved,  Mr.  Hess 
stated,  11  million  people  will  become  eligible. 
As  a  rule,  upon  admission,  a  person  age  65 
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and  over  will  undergo  all  the  tests  from  spe- 
cialists the  bill  now  proposes  to  exclude. 
The  costs  of  providing  these  services  must 
be  paid  by  someone,  and  that  someone  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  patient  under  age 
65. 

To  take  from  your  text  "Approval  of  these 
exclusions  would  also  create  a  situation 
which  would  have  an  inflationary  effect  on 
the  costs  of  health  care,  an  Inflationary  effect 
which  will  probably  cost  far  more  in  the  long 
run  than  any  savings  now  apparent  in  the 
cost  of  the  basic  health  care  plan." 

These  people  who  propose  such  exclu- 
sions. I  would  venture,  have  very  little  un- 
derstanding of  hospital  relationships  with 
specialists.  This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  hospital  costs  today;  this  exclusion  can 
only  lead  to  enlarging  this  problem. 

If  we  must  have  medicare — let's  do  It 
right,  as  It  effects  hospitals  primarily  and 
not  go  off  half  cocked  in  one  direction. 

After  having  read  your  report,  it  Is'  very 
gratifying  to  know  there  are  some  of  our  of- 
ficials that  feel  it  is  necessary  to  question 
and  not  Just  go  along  with  It  because  of  party 
affiliation. 

This  bill  as  it  now  stands  with  these  ex- 
clusions, can  only  lead  to  higher  costs  which 
many  of  us  feel,  are  high  enough  now. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  don't  give  up 
your  convictions. 
Sincerely, 

Patjl  F.  Wenz.  AdministTator. 


Holt  Cross, 
Jacksonville.  III.,  April  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  asking  the  views 
of  hospital  administrators  in  Illinois  on  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  of  medical  spe- 
cialists as  a  reimbursable  hospital  expense 
In  the  proposed  medicare  bill. 

In  your  address  to  the  Senate  you  pre- 
sented a  keen  awareness  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  medicare  bill  under  consideration  in 
the  House. 

It  would  Indeed  be  financially  drastic  if 
the  payment  under  the  basic  plan  excluded 
the  costs  of  hospital  services  of  raidologists, 
pathologists,  physlatrists,  and  anesthesiolo- 
gists. The  services  of  these  specialists  are 
vital  to  modern  and  quality  care  of  patients. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  income  we  re- 
ceive In  our  hospital  is  from  our  patients, 
and  as  all  patients  benefit  from  the  services 
of  these  specialists  (if  you  have  thesjn,  and 
all  general  hospitals  have  the  services  at 
least  of  a  radiologist  and  pathologist)  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  patient  will 
bear  the  cost  of-^hese  serv'ices.  In  our  par- 
ticular Instance  our  specialists  in  these  areas 
cost  us  $1.63  per  patient  day  for  these  serv- 
ices collectively  during  our  fiscal  year 
1963-64. 

In  recognition  of  the  above  I  certainly 
urge  the  inclusion  of  these  services  in  the 
reimbursable  cost  formula.  I  also  thank 
you  again  for  your  forthright  and  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  shortecomlngs 
of  the  medicare  bill  In  ignoring  current  ac- 
ceptable good  hospital  practices  relative  to 
reimbursing  the  services  of  hospital  spe- 
cialists. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  Nazabia.  C.S.C. 

Administrator. 


District  Hospital, 
Geneseo,  III.,  April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  am  concerned 
about  the  exclusion  of  medical  specialists 
services  from  the  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly  (HJl.  6675)  because  they  are  a  reim- 
bursable hospital  cost. 


It  would  seem  logical  that  If  we  are  to 
have  a  health  care  bill  for  the  elderly  that 
these  same  services  which  are  provided  under 
various  health  insurance  plans  for  others 
should  also  apply  to  the  elderly  in  the  same 
manner. 

I  believe  it  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  In- 
sured as  reimbursable  costs  for  the  patient. 
Hoping  this  expresses  my  opinion  clearly, 
with  the  t)est  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Clement  G.  McNamara, 

Ad7ninistrator. 


The  Iroquois  Hospital, 
Watseka,  III.,  April  7. 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Co7igress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Your  stand  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  is  well  founded,  and  I 
suppxjrt  it  wholeheartedly.  How  anyone  can 
become  a  hospital  patient  without  utilizing 
some  of  the  inpatient  services  you  mention 
is  beyond  my  scope  of  Imagination.  If  a  pa- 
tient only  needs  custodial  care,  he  belongs 
in  that  kind  of  institution  or.  better  yet,  at 
home. 

Accreditation  implies,  for  example,  that 
the  hospital  performs  certain  routine  labo- 
ratory examinations  on  every  patient.  Our 
laboratory  Is  directed  by  our  pathologist. 
Furthermore,  some  hospitals  routinely  take 
chest  X-rays  on  all  admissions.  These  are 
read  and  interpreted  by  the  radiologist. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  hospital  might 
reimburse  the  medical  specialist  directly,  or 
on  a  percentage  basis,  or  possibly  by  other 
methods.  In  any  case,  the  work  Is  done,  and 
as  you  say.  Is  now  a  part  of  the  reimbursable 
costs  In  every  other  hospitalization  plan. 

Please  don't  force  us  Into  another  system 
of  flgvu-lng  these  costs.  Our  auditing  is  al- 
ready complex.  And  I  can  see  nothing  but 
problems  In  trying  to  explain  to  the  using 
public  the  difference  In  the  covered  expenses 
for  similar  hospitalization;  one  under  public 
aid.  say.  and  another  under  social  security. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Meyer. 

Administrator. 


Community  Memorial  General  Hospital, 

La  Grange,  III.,  April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Douglas:  You  have  requested 
an  opinion  on  H.R.  6675  in  your  letter  of 
April  2,  1965.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  let  you  know  my  thinking  for  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

First,  I  must  agree  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association  and  request  full  costs 
rather  than  reasonable  costs  now  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  My  reasons  for  this,  I  am 
certain,  are  obvious  to  you  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  If  neither  term  Is  satis- 
factory, then  perhaps  you  might  consider 
audited  per  diem  costs,  stressing  the  term 
"audited"  and  requiring  an  annual  certified 
audit  by  a  public  accounting  firm. 

Secondly,  I  agree  with  your  concern  to  in- 
clude In  the  present  provisions,  payment  for 
pathologic,  radiologic,  and  other  hospital- 
based  medical  specialists'  services.  It  is  vital 
to  the  program  and  to  the  hospitals  that 
these  services  be  included  as  they  are  in 
other  forms  of  reimbursement.  If  these 
services  are  not  Included  because  of  negative 
physician  and  AMA  desire,  then  the  hos- 
pitals will  be  penalized,  and  hence  the  patient 
will  receive  improper  care  and  service,  be- 
cause we  can't  underwrite  these  expenses. 

Finally  your  discussion  before  the  Senate 
In  regard  to  the  pathologist  appearing  be- 
fore a  medical  meeting  and  calling  Dr. 
Feesplitter  to  task,  is  Idealistic.  You  are  cor- 
rect that  this  should  occur.  In  actual  prac- 
tice. I  have  yet  to  observe  the  approach.  Yes. 
the  pathologist  may  be  free  to  do  this  when 


he  is  a  hospital  employee  and  on  salary  and 
hence  somewhat  protected  by  the  image  ot 
the  hospital.  However,  most  arrangements 
with  medical  specialties  In  community  hos- 
pitals (nonteaching,  nonalflliated  with  med- 
ical school  hospitals),  are  the  fee-for-servlce 
contract,  and  no  specialist  will  criticize  an- 
other physician  because  he  is  dependent  on 
studies  and  tests  ordered  by  the  admitting 
and  referring  physician.  The  only  partial 
answer  to  these  matters  In  the  community 
hospitals  has  been  the  use  of  the  committee 
structure  and  the  group  approach.  Even 
this  does  not  always  result  in  proper  self -dis- 
ciplining of  others  such  as  Dr.  Feesplitter. 
I  hope  my  support  will  be  of  some  help  to 
you  to  write  a  better  bill  for  the  people  who 
need  this  aid. 

Sincerely, 

N.  M.  Temple, 
Administrator. 


St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Peoria,  111.,  April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965.  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  comment  In  reference  to  HJl. 
6675. 

By  all  means  restored  to  this  bill  should  be 
the  section  under  the  payment  plan  whereby 
the  cost  of  hospital  services  of  radiologists, 
pathologists,  physlatrists.  and  anesthesiolo- 
gists, are  included  as  reimbursable  costs. 
Your  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  29,  1965,  are  very  pertinent  to  the 
subject  and  we  would  endorse  them  whole- 
heartedly. 

It  should  be  recognized  as  you  pointed  out 
in  yoiu:  remarks  that  If  this  exclusion  of  such 
charges  Is  allowed  you  understand  this  would 
mean  that  the  hospitals  would  end  up  with 
a  number  of  charge  activities  within  their 
own  hospital  whereby  they  might  be  expected 
to  function  as  a  collection  agent  and  billing 
agent  for  doctors.  This  Is  not  a  function  of 
the  hospital  and  the  hospital  should  never 
consider  such  an  operation. 

Furthermore,  it  does  reactivate  the  entire 
discussion  as  to  the  fees  charged  by  physi- 
cians for  services  rendered  patients.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  the  hospital  charges 
an  amount  for  a  given  procedure  and  Incor- 
porated In  this  amount  Is  a  portion  of  the 
physicians'  fees.  If  It  were  set  up  that  such 
fees  were  over  and  above  the  basic  charges 
for  the  service  you  could  rest  assured  the  ei\d 
results  would  be  the  cost  of  hospitalization 
would  increase  overnight. 

We  trust  these  remarks  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  fight  on  this  particular  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Sister  M.  Canisia.  O.S.P., 

Administrator. 
Edward  T.  McGrath. 

Associate  Administrator. 


Sarah  D.  Culbertson 

Memorial  Hospital, 
Rushville,  III.,  April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas: I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  concerning 
health  insurance  programs  for  the  elderly. 
I  too  am  disturbed  that  the  customary  hos- 
pital procedures  and  reimbursable  costs  are 
to  be  altered  or  tampered  with  if  the  bill  m 
presently  constituted  passes.  The  provisions 
as  written  will  work  an  even  greater  hard- 
ship on  smaller  hospitals  such  as  Culbertson 
Memorial  than  on  the  larger  medical  cen- 
ters. The  result  In  the  long  run  will  be  mote 
costly  to  all. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  both  with  your  re- 
marks and  with  the  part  of  the  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
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elusion  of  the  costs  of  the  Inhospltal  serv- 
ices of  the  medical  specialists.  If  such  a 
health  insurance  bill  is  inevitable,  it  cer- 
tainly should  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
the  costs  of  medical  specialists  as  a  reim- 
bursable hospital  expense. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  Berry,  Jr.,  Administrator. 


—  Michael  Reese  Hospital 

AND  Medical  Center, 
Chicago,  III.,  April  9, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  April  2,  1965.  The 
matter  of  including  the  "reasonable  cost" 
of  services  rendered  patients  In  hospitals  by 
such  medical  specialists  as  anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  radiologists,  and  physlatrists  is 
of  utmost  importance.  If  the  cost  of  these 
services  is  not  included  In  H.R.  6675,  the  bill 
and  the  rationale  supporting  It  will  be  vir- 
tually self-defeating. 

In  professional  and  medical  circles,  these 
specialties  fall  Into  the  so-called  "scarce 
trades."  By  this  we  mean  that  the  demand 
for  physicians  trained  in  these  specialties  far 
and  away  exceeds  the  supply.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  cost  of  providing  these  services 
represents  a  major  budgetary  item  to  all 
hospitals.  If  these  costs  are  not  included 
as  part  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  rendering 
care  to  hospital  Inpatients  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contemplated  legislation,  the 
costs  will  perforce  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  individual  patients,  and  in  many  cases — 
probably  the  majority  of  cases — these 
patients  simply  do  not  have  the  money  to 
enable  them  to  make  such  payments.  As  a 
consequence,  they  may  have  to  forgo  neces- 
sary hospitalization;  hospitals  may  have  to 
practice  extremely  rigid  financial  screening; 
or  the  availability  of  these  essential  services 
(and  this  Is  unthinkable)  may  have  to  be 
withdrawn.  In  conscience,  none  of  these 
courses  of  action  Is  realistic  or  reasonable. 

The  only  reasonable  course  of  action  is  to 
view  the  cost  of  providing  proper  and  ade- 
quate service  to  Inpatients  as  a  single  Item, 
without  giving  validity  to  the  popular  specter 
of  governmental  intervention  by  saying  in 
effect:  "This  is  necessary  for  adequate  hos- 
pital care  and  that  Is  not;  the  Government 
will  cover  these  costs  but  will  not  cover 
those."  Good  medical  care  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  physician,  and  he  must  be 
free  to  order  an  X-ray,  a  physical  therapy 
treatment,  or  a  pathologist's  report  or  anes- 
thesia during  surgery  without  worrying  about 
whether  the  patient  can  afford  to  pay  for 
It  or  not.  Failure  to  include  these  services 
within  the  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  unworkable  and  Inhuman. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Silverman,  Director. 


Freeport  Memorial  Hospital, 

Freeport,  III.,  April  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  regarding  H.R. 
6675. 

I  very  definitely  agree  with  you  In  that  It 
would  create  many  problems  to  hospitals  if 
the  medicare  bill  excluded  payments  for  the 
Wiospital  services  of  medical  specialists. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would  cost  the 
Government,  and  the  hospitals,  a  great  deal 
more  to  handle  it  in  this  manner.  Also,  there 
Will  undoubtedly  be  many  that  will  not  ob- 
tain coverage  for  doctors'  fees  so  either  the 
hospital  or  the  doctor  will  have  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  charges.  If  this  does  present 
^  problem  to  either  of  us,  we  will  undoubt- 
edly Increase  our  charges  In  order  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Also,  the  medical  specialists  listed  as  be- 
log  excluded   are  radiologists,  pathologists, 


anesthesiologists,  and  physlatrists.  How 
about  the  internal  medicine  specialists  who 
read  and  report  on  electrocardiograms 
(EKG's)?  I  think  he.  too,  should  be  classi- 
fied as  a  medical  specialist. 

Therefore,  if  hospitals  will  be  required  to 
break  down  charges  from  all  these  special- 
ists and  bill  them  separately,  It  would  in- 
crease our  accounting  and  billing  costs  a 
great  deal.  However,  if  the  medical  special- 
ists' fees  were  Included  in  the  medicare  bill, 
the  additional  costs  would  be  minimal,  if  any. 

You     have    our     fullhearted    support     to 
amend  H.R.  6675   (medicare  bill)   to  Include 
payments  to  hospitals  for  medical  special- 
ists' work  performed  therein. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  L.  Wine, 

Administrator. 


Wood  River  Township  Hospital, 

Wood  River,  III.,  April  7, 1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  communication  of  April  2,  1965,  con- 
cerning the  proposed  exclusions  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

You  should  know  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  billing  for  inpatient  services  of  medical 
specialists  is  the  fee.  In  this  hospital  25 
percent  of  the  charge  is  paid  to  the  medical 
specialists.  For  example,  if  a  patient  is  billed 
$10  for  an  X-ray,  then  25  percent  or  $2.50 
Is  the  radiologist's  fee  and  75  percent  or  $7.50 
is  the  hospital's  portion.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  exclusion  Is  to  assure  the  medical  special- 
ist of  independent  billing  and  collection  then 
the  exclusion  should  specify  that  portion  of 
the  billing  that  is  identified  as  the  fee  for 
the  services  of  the  medical  specialists. 

Under  the  present  practice  the  hospital 
bills,  collects,  and  forwards  the  fee  to  the 
medical  specialists  on  a  100-percent  basis.  If 
the  fee  for  his  services  is  to  be  excluded,  then 
he  should  do  his  own  billing  and  collecting. 

I  am  enclosing  a  hospital  billing  form  to 
demonstrate  to  you  how  the  fee  Is  identified 
by  a  listing  of  the  names  of  the  medical  spe- 
cialists. 

Yours  truly. 

M.  Langehaug, 
^  Administrator. 

Explanation  op  Code 

£)aily  service:  B — nursery. 

Medical  and  surgical:  A — dressings;  B — 
trays;  C — colon  tube;  D — diet  Instructions; 
E — disposable  syringes;  F — catheters;  G — 
oxygen  canopy;  H — hot  water  bottles.  Ice 
bags. 

Credit:  A — pharmacy;  B — dally  service; 
C — X-ray;  D — splints  and  braces;  E — lab- 
oratory. 

Emergency  service:  A — supplies;  B — casts; 
C — splints  and  braces;  D — crutches  and 
canes. 

Delivery  room:  A — circumcision;  B — 
identification  bracelet. 

Laboratory:  A — transfusion  service;  B — 
newborn;  C — basal  metabolism;  D — dia- 
thermy. 

Paid:  A — Insurance;  B — Blue  Cross;  C — 
compensation. 

The  hospital  acts  as  collection  agent  for 
fees  for  professional  services  for  the  follow- 
ing departments: 

Electrocardiography:  R.  W.  Elliott,  MX).; 
R.  L.  Worcester.  M.D. 

Pathology:  T.  J.  Cooper,  M.D.,  and  associ- 
ates. 

Radiology:  Donald  Bottom.  M.D.;  Victor  T. 
Jones,  M.D. 


Alton  Memorial  Hospital, 

Alton,  III.,  ApHl  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
writing  regarding  H.R.   6675.     It  Is   pretty 


hard  at  this  distance  to  keep  track  of  the 
provisions  that  go  in  and  out  of  a  bill. 

I  feel  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hos- 
pital, administratively  and  economically,  we 
would  be  better  off  to  include  the  costs  of 
medical  specialists  as  a  reimbursable  expense. 
I  would  have  no  strong  opposition  to  exclu- 
sion of  the  specialists'  services  were  they  ex- 
cluded if  the  service  provided  by  the  hos- 
pital would  be  included  in  the  hospital  ex- 
pense and  the  charges  accepted  as  part  of 
our  bill.  I  would  object  to  the  specialists 
making  the  total  charge  and  excluding  the 
costs  of  the  laboratory  and  X-ray  depart- 
ments from  our  costs. 

I  am  a  little  frightened  by  "reasonable 
costs"  since  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  every  purchaser  to  reduce  these 
"costs"  by  excluding  certain  items  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  Each  purchaser  feels 
that  its  patients  somehow  are  cheaper  to 
care  for  than  the  general  cross  section,  that 
the  hospital  has  a  magic  means  of  taking 
care  of  nonpaylng  jiatlents  (including  such 
items  as  the  first  $40  under  medicare),  that 
hospital  plants  are  built  free  and  are  ever- 
lasting, requiring  no  provision  for  replace- 
ment, new  equipment,  or  expansion  ot  fa- 
cilities. 

It  does  little  good.  In  my  opinion,  to  prom- 
ise good  medical  care  to  patients.  If  in 
the  process  of  establishing  the  basis  of  i>ay- 
ment,  hospitals  are  impoverished  to  the  point 
that  good  medical  care  cannot  be  provided. 

Perhaps  I  am  overpessimlstlc,  but  I  have 
been  dealing  with  various  governmental  pay- 
ers over  the  past  20  years  and  have  basis  for 
my  pessimism. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Freeman,  Administrator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  and  vote  upon  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
embodied  in  H.R.  6675.  That  bill,  which 
includes  a  program  of  health  insurance 
for  the  elderly,  was,  as  we  know,  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, last  week. 

The  House  bill  has,  however,  at  least 
one  extremely  serious  defect  in  its 
health-insurance  provisions.  It  is  a  de- 
fect which  drastically  and  negatively  af- 
fects hospital  care  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  defect  which,  if  permitted  to  become 
law,  would  constitute  direct  Federal  in- 
terference with  customary  hospital  prac- 
tice ;  and  Federal  interference  in  prevail- 
ing and  customary  health-care  practice 
is  precisely  what  we  have  hoped  to  avoid. 

Unlike  the  Anderson  bill,  S.  1,  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  6675,  would  prohibit 
hospitals  from  claiming  as  a  reimbursa- 
ble expense  the  costs  of  services  rendered 
by  hospital-based  specialists — pathol- 
ogists, radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  and 
physlatrists.  These  are  hospital  charges 
which  Blue  Cross  and  private  health- 
insurance  plans  now  pay  for  routinely. 
Many  physicians  in  these  specialties, 
however,  bill  the  patient  directly  for  their 
services.  Only  the  latter  group  would 
be  paid  under  H.R.  6675 — and  only  un- 
der the  "voluntary  insurance"  segment 
of  the  program. 

There  are,  at  present,  a  number  of 
different  arrangements  for  compensating 
these  specialists.  Congress,  however,  is 
being  asked  to  determine  legislatively 
that  one  method  is  superior  and  is  the 
only  method  acceptable  for  pajinent  un- 
der the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  to  be  heartily 
commended  for  csdling  the  attention  of 
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the  Senate  to  the  catastrophic  implica- 
tions of  the  House  bill's  exclusion  of  pay- 
ment to  hospitals  for  services  ren- 
dered by  medical  specialists.  In  his  re- 
cent speeches  on  the  subject.  Senator 
DouGL.^s  has  provided  us  with  a  detailed, 
documented,  and  wholly  persuasive  pres- 
entation of  the  situation. 

Fine  legislator  that  he  is.  Senator 
Douglas  has  developed  a  compromise 
amendment  that  will  not  penalize  hospi- 
tals, will  not  penalize  doctors,  and  will 
not  penalize  the  older  Americans  we  are 
trying  to  help.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
existing  financial  relationships  between 
hospitals  and  physicians  and  between 
physicians  and  patients.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  will  help  preseiTe  medical 
and  hospital  freedom. 

The  Douglas  amendment,  submitted 
today,  and  endorsed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  would  simply  per- 
mit hospitals  to  include  the  services  of 
medical  specialists  as  a  reimbursable 
cost  under  the  basic  "medicare"  plan 
when  the  hospital  bills  for  the  services. 
Medical  specialists  who  bill  their  pa- 
tients directly  could  be  compensated  un- 
der the  "voluntary  insurance"  portion  of 
the  program.  What  could  be  more 
simple  or  more  equitable? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join 
Senator  Douglas  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
key  amendment. 


TOCKS  ISLAND  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  80  AND  81) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  amend- 
ments to  S.  36.  the  Tocks  Island  National 
Recreation  Area  bill.  Joining  me  as  co- 
sp>onsoi*s  are  my  senior  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark]  and  the  two 
Senatoi-s  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  and 
Mr.  Williams]. 

The  first  amendment  would  add  lan- 
guage to  section  2  of  the  bill,  spelling  out 
protection  for  life  tenure  rights  for  home- 
owners in  the  area  rather  than  leaving 
this  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  the  Army.  The  homeowner 
would  be  given  the  choice  of  holding  his 
property  for  a  specified  period  of  years 
up  to  25  or  of  keeping  it  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  I  have  drawn  upon  a  provision 
regarding  life  tenure  rights  contained  in 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  author- 
ization, tightening  up  the  language,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  recreational  use  by  elimi- 
nating the  three  acre  minimum  require- 
ment imposed  in  the  Cape  Cod  law,  and 
by  requiring  that  land  and  sti-uctures 
outside  of  the  family  dwelling  must  be 
directly  related  to  normal  residential  use 
in  order  to  be  retained.  The  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  authorization  permits 
residents  to  hold  their  property  up  to  50 
years;  so,  I  see  no  reason  why  residents 
in  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area  cannot  be  treated  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  on  the  cape  and  at  Point  Reyes. 

My  second  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  adverse,  albeit  tempo- 
rary, economic  impact  on  the  financial 
resources  of  the  counties  and  communi- 
ties involved  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 


property  taxes  through  land  acquisition 
for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Recreation 
Area.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  presently 
within  his  authority  to  relieve  temporary 
hardships  and  to  make  such  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  he  deems  necessaiy.  He  would 
be  asked  specifically  to  consider  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  and  possible  special 
water  user  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  80  and  81 )  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


VOTING     RIGHTS     ACT     OP     1965— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO.  82) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Miller)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  is  pending. 


ASSISTANCE  UNDER  TITLE  VII  OF 
HOUSING  ACT  OP  1961— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1577 1 
to  authorize  assistance  under  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  19C1  for  the  de- 
velopment for  open-space  uses  of  land 
acquired  under  such  title,  it  carry  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  March  25,  1965: 

S.  1628.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  the  act  of  February  13,  1911,  to 
eliminate  those  provisions  which  require  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  customs  officers  and  employees:  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Lattsche,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  1630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  specific  em- 
plo}Tnent  policies  in  order  to  promote  max- 
imum employment,  to  reduce  unemployment 
to  its  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to  promote 
an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth,  and 
to  preserve  reasonable  price  stability:  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 

Authority  of  April  1,  1965: 

S.  1644.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  that  it  shall  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  kill  any  person  in  connection  with  his  ad- 
vocacy, encouragement,  or  support  of  civil 
rights,  or  while  such  person  is  engaged  in 
exercising  or  enjoying  any  of  his  civil  rights: 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

S.  1658.  A  bin  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  Mr.  Cooper. 

S.  1675.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Presidential  Commission   on 


Simplification  of  the  Income  Tax  Laws:  Mr 
Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Pannin 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALP,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Randolph 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware. 

S.  1690.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain  land 
within  the  National  Capital  parks  system 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  construction  of  a 
building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Hayden. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  IMPACT  ON  SCI- 
ENTIFIC AND  TECHNICAL  MAN- 
POWER OF  FEDERAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  POLICIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  set  for  itself  the  task  of  con- 
tinuing to  pre'ss  for  those  comprehensive 
manpower  and  employment  policies 
which  will  help  assure  the  wise  use  of 
the  Nation's  manpower. 

The  field  of  manpower  and  employ- 
ment policy  is  a  very  broad  one.  For 
this  reason,  earlier  this  year  I  suggested 
that  each  member  of  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  assume  responsibility  for 
certain  areas  of  concern.  I  have  asked 
members  to  take  the  initiative  in  devel- 
oping issues  in  the  subcommittee  through 
reports,  hearings,  and  the  introduction 
of  model  legislation. 

In  this  connection  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  has  begun  to 
develop  materials  related  to  problems  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower,  and 
I  wish  to  announce  that  he  will  be  chair- 
ing hearings  of  the  subcommittee  during 
late  May  and  early  June  of  this  year. 
The  broad  area  of  concern  of  these  hear- 
ings will  be  the  impact  on  national  sci- 
entific and  technical  manpower  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  policies. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  Clark!  for  suggesting  and  encour- 
aging individual  members  of  the  Man- 
power and  Employment  Subcommittee 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  information  and  proposals  re- 
lated to  manpower  policies. 

Last  year,  in  its  comprehensive  report, 
the  Manpower  and  Employment  Sub- 
committee described  "the  manpower 
revolution,"  and  offered  proposals  for 
comprehensive  policies  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge inherent  in  the  revolution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subcommittee 
pointed  out  a  key  source  of  the  revolu- 
tion: "Innovation,  systemmatic  inven- 
tion of  new  products,  nev.'  materials,  new 
production  techniques."  These,  the  sub- 
committee affirmed,  are  the  "hallmarks 
of  today's  American  economy." 

Broadly  speaking,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  highly  trained  scientific  and 
technical  manpower,  the  men  behind  the 
new  innovations,  inventions,  materials, 
and  production  techniques.  And,  again 
broadly  speaking,  we  are  talking  about 
the  policies  which  have  developed,  ana 
are  developing,  our  manpower  capabili- 
ties— and  the  policies  which  are  guiding 
the  utilization  of  these  capabilities. 

Today  about  70  percent  of  all  research 
and  development — and  consequently,  a 
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hugh  share  of  the  work  of  scentific  and 
technical  manpower — is  paid  for,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Thus,  the  impact  on  national  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  policies  is  cen- 
tral to  any  study  of  developments  in  this 
area. 

It  is  to  certain  aspects  of  Federal  poli- 
cies that  hearings,  to  be  held  in  late  May 
and  early  June,  will  be  directed. 

One  aspect  of  crucial  importance  is  the 
present  distribution  of  scientific  and 
technical  activities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Even  a  superficial  study  shows  that  the 
growth  and  application  of  science  and 
technology  has  not  occurred  evenly 
throughout  the  country.  Despite  the 
ability  of  science  and  technology  to  tele- 
scope distances,  to  compress  time  and 
to  speed  communications,  some  regions 
and  some  States  have  progressed  much 
faster  than  others. 

The  pattern  of  intense  development  in 
some  areas  as  compared  with  the  lagging 
development  of  others  has  many  causes. 
To  what  extent  do  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  actually  help  produce  the 
djTiamic  growth  of  regions? 

The  relationship  between  science  and 
technology,  economic  development,  the 
utilization  of  manpower,  and  the  gener- 
ation of  employment  are  complex  ones. 
Even  more  complex  and  little  under- 
stood is  the  role  the  Federal  Government 
plays  in  the  interaction  which  generates 
scientific  and  technical  capacity,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  produce  the 
growth  of  employment  and  prosperity  in 
any  given  area. 

The  subcommittee  will  explore  this 
broad  question.  It  seeks  to  add  useful 
information  to  the  valuable  material 
compiled  by  this  subcommittee,  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Re- 
search and  Development  of  Science  and 
.^tronautics  Committee,  and  by  the  El- 
liott Select  Committee  on  Government 
Research. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  repeat  work 
already  done,  but  rather  to  use  informa- 
tion already  developed,  together  with  new 
information,  to  attempt  to  reach  a  bet- 
ter analysis  of  processes  we  are  only 
beginning  to  understand.  We  hope  to 
learn  why  the  present  distribution  of 
Federal  research  and  development  funds 
is  what  it  is,  to  what  extent  this  is  inevi- 
table or  useful,  to  what  extent  it  pro- 
motes the  development  of  various  re- 
gions, or  hinders  the  development  of 
others,  to  what  extent  the  pattern  de- 
rives from  established  policies,  to  what 
extent  it  is  the  result  of  initiative  or  lack 
of  initiative  in  given  regions,  to  what 
extent  existing  policies  are  serving  the 
iiatlonal  goal  of  wise  utilization  of  our 
manpower  and  wise  employment  of  all 
of  our  resources,  and  to  what  extent  new 
policies  might  be  in  order. 

I  hope  the  hearings  will  throw  new 
light  upon  these  matters  and  will  en- 
courage further  consideration  of  them 
not  only  by  the  Congress,  but  also  by 
State  governments  and  by  leaders  in 
}?Dor,  finance,  education,  and  industry. 
The  full  participation  by  all  will  be  nec- 


essary to  assure  the  broadest  under- 
standing and  development  of  the  issues. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  witnesses  repre- 
senting all  groups  can  be  heard.  Sug- 
gestions for  witnesses  or  topics  of  special 
concern  are  welcome. 

The  newly  established  Science  Policy 
Research  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  be  assisting  in  the  preparation 
of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  hearings. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  21)  to  provide  for  the  opti- 
mum development  of  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources  through  the  coordinated 
planning  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, through  the  establishment  of 
a  water  resources  council  and  river  basin 
commissions,  and  by  providing  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  in  order  to  in- 
crease State  paiticipation  in  such  plan- 
ning, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall, 
"iVlr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Saylor,  and  Mr.  Skubitz  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  974)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Speeches  by  Senator  Morse  and  President 
K.  Duane  Hurley,  of  Salem  College,  before 
Washington  chapter  of  the  Salem  College 
Alumni  Association,  on  March  22,  1965. 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  ANNUAL  REPUBLICAN  WOM- 
EN'S CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen-' 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  de- 
livered a  very  outstanding  address  to  the 
13th  Annual  Republican  Women's  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  in  Washington 
on  April  2.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Address  by  the  Honorable  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  Before  the  13th  Annual  Re- 
publican Women's  Conference,  Fridat, 
April  2,  1965,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,' 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  friend  Audrey,  and  I  are  going  to  violate 
a  pledge  I  made  to  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  say  to 
you  what  I've  said  to  you  on  other  occasions, 
girls.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  And 
franlcly,  I'm  delighted   to  be  your   guest. 

Nobody  has  indicated  how  long  I'm  ex- 
pected to  talk,  so  with  the  sky  as  the  limit,  I 
feel  quite  blithe  and  free  this  morning. 

This  is  an  exceptional  annual  seminar  this 
year,  because  I  notice  such  a  resolve  and 
such  a  determination  about  you.  I'm  de- 
lighted to  observe  that  attribute,  especially 
so  since  there's  work  to  be  done. 

I  said  the  other  night  I  recall  the  old  fron- 
tiersman— not  the  new  frontiersman — com- 
ing home  from  a  hunting  trip,  and  a  neigh- 
bor coasted  down  the  hill  and  said,  "Hurry. 
Your  wife  is  up  there  in  that  cabin  and 
there's  a  bear  in  there."  He  says,  "Well,  that 
b'ar  just  has  to  look  out  for  himself."  And 
that's  what  it  is  going  to  be  like  in  1966 
when  you  get  on  the  warpath. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  be  of  your  church 
and  of  your  faith,  and  to  see  you  all. 

I  have  told  on  occasions  about  the  robber 
who  held  up  a  bishop  on  Woodward  Avenue 
in  Detroit,  and  after  taking  everything  of 
value,  he  noticed  the  clerical  cut  of  the  col- 
lar. With  some  consternation  he  said, 
"You're  a  preacher."  He  said,  "So  I  am.'' 
And  the  robber  said,  "In  what  church  do  you 
preach?"  "I'm  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  With  great  celerity,  he 
Just  passed  the  pistol  over  and  said,  "Shake, 
old  man.    That's  the  church  I  belong  to." 

So  as  we  take  thought  this  morning  about 
a  few  Ideas  that  have  been  coursing  in  my 
mind  for  some  time — it  is  a  year  now  since 
you've  been  here,  and  a  lot  of  strange  things 
have  happened. 

I  think  we  could  utter  with  Lincoln,  when 
he  was  reviewing  the  troops  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  1862— and  actually  this  happened 
because  the  old  lady  who  was  the  child 
in  this  little  piece  told  me  herself  at  church 
one  morning.  She  said  her  father  had  taken 
her  to  be  on  the  stand  with  Lincoln,  and 
he  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  little  daughter."  And  the  bony  fingers 
of  our  great  President  rested  on  her  head  and 
he  looked  down  with  those  sorrowful  eyes 
and  said,  "My  child,  what  a  world  we  live 
in  today." 

How  true.  We  look  abroad,  and  as  I  think 
of  what  is  happening  in  Asia,  I  think  of  our 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1964.  They 
said  he  was  trigger-happy.  And  what  do  you 
think  is  happening  in  Vietnam  right  now? 
Strange  how  those  things  come  back  like 
ugly  echoes,  but  oh,  how  true  they  are. 

I  think  of  what  is  writhing  in  the  Congo. 
I  think  of  Britain  almost  on  the  threshold  of 
having  to  devaluate  the  pound  sterling.  I 
think  of  Alabama,  where  the  stars  fall,  and 
where,  when  the  football  season  begins,  it  is 
like  a  declaration  of  war.  But  there  are  other 
things  happening  there.  And  I  think  of  the 
rebellious  period  in  the  students  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.  And  so  one  can  multiply  all  these 
things  that  are  the  daily  fare  on  the  front 
page  and  you  can  say  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"What  a  world  we  live  in  today." 

I  thought,  therefore,  that  I  preferred  not  to 
discuss  issues  this  morning,  but  to  discuss  a 
few  things  of  the  spirit,  because  I  think  It 
Is  so  indispensable.  We  go  back  a  little,  of 
course,  to  our  own  consternation  of  spirit 
after  the  difflcxolties  of  1964  and  see  where  we 
go  from  there. 
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They  wanted  me  to  do  a  book  and  be  on  a 
panel  under  the  caption  "The  Road  Back." 
I  said  "Look,  I'm  not  interested  In  the  road 
back.  '  I'm  interested  in  the  road  ahead." 
And  that's  that. 

For  the  occasion.  I  tried  to  find  a  little  text, 
and  I  think  I've  found  It.  You  see.  we're 
pretty  close  to  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  r-ssassinatlon  of  our  patron  saint,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  was  shot  on  the  morning  of 
April  14  in  Ford's  Theater  here  in  this  city 
where  you  meet,  and  he  died  the  next  morn- 
ing. April  15,  at  rovighly  7:30  In  the  morning. 
A  few  days  before — to  be  exact,  on  the  11th 
day  of  April,  there  was  a  serenade  at  the 
While  House.  Lee  had  surrendered  to  Grant 
on  the  9th,  and  the  people  were  serenading 
this  great  event  because  they  were  about 
ready  to  come  to  an  end  of  this  bloody 
struggle  in  the  great  issue  that  was  involved. 
He  was  making  a  speech  to  this  crowd,  hoping 
that  the  country  would  look  rather  kindly 
upon  the  first  State  to  want  to  come  back 
into  the  Union,  Louisiana. 

They  had  already  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
tion, and  within  reason  done  all  the  things 
that  were  necessary.  And  Lincoln,  while  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  new  constitution, 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  as  it  related  to 
what  he  had  in  mind,  it  was  as  close  as  the 
hen  and  the  egg.  And  then  he  uttered  this 
little  whimsical  statement.  He  said:  "We 
shall  the  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching 
it  than  by  smashing  the  egg."  And  as  I 
thought  of  it,  I  thought  of  1964. 

Think  of  the  people — oh,  yes.  in  our  own 
ranks;  we  might  just  as  well  be  honest^^nd 
candid  about  it — who  preferred  to  smash  the 
eeg  with  its  potential  victory  than  to  hatch 
it  if  it  couldn't  be  done  on  their  terms. 
Think  of  the  people  who  emphasized  trifles  in 
the  campaign,  and  then  refused  to  join  in 
the  fight  because  they  could  not  have  their 

way. 

I  seldom  get  my  way,  either  at  home  or  in 
the  Senate.  But  life  is  meant  to  make  ad- 
justments in  order  to  get  as  nearly  a  con- 
sensus in  the  party  as  it  Is  possible  to  do. 

But  I  think  also  of  those  who  foresook  the 
party,  and  having  forsaken  it — and  we'll  be 
quite  candid — are  in  my  office  today  to  get 
help  on  problems  when  they  can't  get  it  from 
the  Great  Society. 

So  here  is  a  situation  that  has  come  to  us 
as  a  legacy  from  last  year.  And  it  is  time 
that  we  all  think  about  those  two  most  pre- 
cious endowments  that  come  from  God  Al- 
mighty. The  first  one,  the  capacity  to  forget: 
to  forget  all  that  is  unpleasant  and  dis- 
agreeable; to  forget  any  divisions  of  the 
spirit  in  our  own  ranks;  to  forget  any  of  the 
derogations  in  which  we  might  have  in- 
dulged; and  to  put  all  that  aside  in  the 
Interest  of  a  great  solid  phalanx  that  can 
agree  upon  the  fundamentals  and  be  true 
to  the  tradition  of  the  party. 

I  read  In  the  paper  this  morning  some 
comment  on  your  affairs  and  the  speeches, 
and  they  were  labeled  as  the  "Cliches  of  by- 
gone days."  There  have  to  be  some  cliches. 
You  can  get  a  lot  of  them  right  out  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  they  are  as  good  as  when  they 
were  uttered  thousands  of  years  ago. 

So  first  of  all,  we  forget,  and  let  the  spirit 
heal  us  as  we  put  our  feet  in  the  road  ahead, 
not  the  walk  back. 

But  God  gave  tis  another  endowment,  and 
that  was  not  merely  to  forget,  but  also  to 
remember.  What  a  bleak  world  this  would 
be  if  we  couldn't  remember  the  caress  of 
cool  fingers  upon  a  fevered  brow,  a  gor- 
geous sunset,  a  great  burst  of  flowers  in  the 
sunshine.  If  we  couldn't  reconstruct  It,  oh, 
how  bleak  and  dismal  this  world  would  be. 
But  God  Almighty  gave  us  that  attribute  to 
remember. 

And  one  thing  that  we  ought  to  remember, 
I  believe,  as  members  identified  with  a  com- 
mon party,  is  to  remember  our  tradition.  I 
hope  he  puts  that  in  the  paper,  whoever 
wrote  that,  because  I'm  quite  satisfied  with 


what  that  greatest  of  all  salesmen  who  ever 
lived,  the  Apostle  Paul,  wrote  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  people  living 
in  Thessalonica  long,  long  ago.  He  said, 
"Stand  fast  and  hold  to  the  traditions  ye 
have  been  taught." 

If  you  want  to  put  it  down  and  read  it. 
Second  Thessalonians.  chapter  II.  verse  15: 
"Hold  fast  to  the  traditions  ye  have  been 
taught."  Let's  remember  them,  and  let's 
examine  for  a  moment  our  tradition  and  our 
party's  tradition. 

We  were  born  in  Jackson.  Mich.,  under  the 
oak  trees,  as  a  party.  They  say  so  often  we 
were  born  in  Ripon,  Wis.  We  weren't.  We 
were  conceived  in  Ripon;  we  were  born  in 
Jackson  Acres  in  Michigan,  just  to  keep  the 
history  books  straight.  Ar.d  there,  as  the 
party  was  born,  they  passed  two  resolutions: 
One  directing  the  party  effort  to  this  whole 
issue  of  freedom  and  the  aristocracy  of 
slavery,  and  they  dedicated  themselves  to 
stay  with  the  battle  until  it  was  determined 
and  won,  and  in  that  resolution  said,  "And 
we  shall  call  ourselves  Republicans."  That's 
where  we  started. 

And  what  an  amazing  thing  that  we  have 
to  refurbish  the  issue  of  freedom  time  after 
time,  but  it  has  to  be  done,  not  only  here, 
but  elsewhere,  because  the  lights  are  going 
out  in  so  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Why  our  concern  about  communism? 
Because  it  is  the  enemy  of  freedom.  They 
want  to  liquidate  the  American  system,  and 
then  they'll  have  the  world  at  their  feet. 

Strange  that  the  Great  Society  makes  so 
little  use  of  the  words  "freedom"  and 
"liberty."  But  oh,  how  important  it  is  to- 
day.    You  want  an  example? 

Only  day  before  yesterday  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  a 
decision  in  the  Darlington  case.  That  is  a 
textile  mill,  part  of  a  series  of  mills  under 
common  ownership.  They  were  having 
trouble  years  ago.  They  said,  "We'll  go  out 
of  business,"  and  they  did.  The  Labor 
Board  said  they  coxildn't  go  out  of  business 
and  the  district  court  said  they  couldn't  go 
out  of  business;  and  the  appellate  court  said 
the  district  court  was  wrong,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  had  to  come  into  the  case, 
and  only  this  week  said  to  go  out  of  business 
is  an  absolute  right.  Think  of  what  will 
happen  to  freedom  in  this  country  when  you 
don't  have  it  within  your  power  either  as  a 
corporate  person  or  as  an  Individual  to  go  out 
of  business  if  you  want  to,  and  especially  if 
you're  losing  money. 

All  these  cases  could  be  multiplied,  but 
that  is  our  tradition.  Thank  God  it  is  our 
tradition  and  that  we  are  the  stewards  and 
the  guardians  of  the  altar  of  freedom,  be- 
cause that  is  first,  and  it  is  receiving  so  little 
attention  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  we 
forget  it. 

I  prepared  a  speech  one  time  under  the 
title  "Frogs  and  Freedom."  Somebody  said 
what  does  a  frog  know  about  freedom?  Well, 
I  said,  I'll  tell  you  how  much  he  knows.  You 
put  that  frog  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water  and 
let  him  sit  on  the  bottom  and  turn  on  the 
gas.  and  you'll  have  him  cooked.  But  If  you 
heat  the  water  first,  and  drop  the  frog  in.  his 
reflexes  are  so  fast,  he  pops  right  out  of  the 
kettle.  Now  you  know,  that  is  the  way  free- 
dom is  lost.  Put  freedom  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  and  boll  it  away,  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  bring  the  temperature  up,  and  when 
you're  ready  to  retrieve  it,  you  can't,  because 
freedom  is  dead.  So  think  some  time  about 
frogs  and  freedom. 

And  then  secondly,  in  the  tradition,  what 
Lincoln  said  about  letting  the  people  as  a 
matter  of  principle  do  pretty  well  what  they 
they  want  with  their  own  business.  This  Is 
the  day  of  governmental  intrusion,  and  if 
if  you  want  any  proof  of  it,  guess  how  many 
people  are  on  public  payrolls  today,  State, 
local,  and  national:  over  12  million.  That's 
your  cross.  We've  got  over  21/2  million  on 
the  Federal  roles  alone,  and  what  a  burden 


it  gets  to  be.  The  number  has  not  only 
jumped  up,  but  also  the  amount  that  we 
spend.  Actually,  the  bureaucracy  has 
jumped  from  3.8  billion  to  13.6  billion  in 
a  space  of  10  years.  Our  acceleration  into 
some  kind  of  a  controlled  society  is  rather 
rapid.  And  when  you  are  tempted  to  talk 
about  the  Great  Society,  maybe  you  had  bet- 
ter talk  about  the  great  controlled  society, 
because  Graham  Wallas,  the  Englishman— 
and  he  was  English,  I  think — who  wrote  the 
book — and  It  is  awfully  turgid  and  hard  to 
read — was  thinking  of  a  great  society  em- 
bracing the  whole  world  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  subordinated.  And  that's  the 
Great  Society  that  has  been  arranged,  and 
that's  the  slogan  for  our  followership  under 
the  present  administration. 

No,  I  prefer  the  patron  saint  who  said  it's 
a  good  principle  at  that  to  let  the  people 
do  pretty  much  as  they  please  with  their 
own  business. 

Obviously  we  believe  in  reasonable  re- 
straint. Obviously  we  believe  in  reasonable 
regulation.  We  don't  go  upon  the  laissez 
faire  idea  of  having  every  hand  at  some- 
body else's  throat.  We  believe  in  an  orderly 
society,  but  we  believe  in  preserving  the  hu- 
man incentive  that  has  marched  people  up- 
ward and  onward  into  the  sunlight  of  a  bet- 
ter day. 

I  made  a  little  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
yesterday.  Two  boys  out  at  Hinsdale,  111., 
one  close  to  death  becatise  of  diphtheria, 
and  a  brother  equally  close  to  death.  The 
little  boy  died  and  his  brother  in  his  heart, 
his  mind,  said,  "If  the  Lord  will  save  me 
from  this  dreaded  disease,  I  will  dedicate 
my  life  to  him."  And  if  you  go  to  Hinsdale, 
m.,  you'll  see  a  sanitarium  that  that  little 
boy  and  his  wife  finally  built  for  the  com- 
munity. Why?  Because  the  incentive  and 
the  spirit  of  dedication  was  there  to  do  it. 
And  if  it  had  to  be  done  by  Government, 
it  would  be  surrounded  by  bureaucrats  and 
grants-in-aid  and  regulations,  and  goodness 
knows  what  all,  so  much  of  it  alien  to  the 
American  school. 

So  first  in  the  American  tradition,  free- 
dom. And  let's  not  forget  it.  It  is  no  cliche 
in  the  Congo.  It  is  no  cliche  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  no  cliche  in  Northern  Korea  where  over 
$20  billion  of  your  money  has  been  ex- 
pended. And  It  is  no  cliche  anywhere  where 
people  have  to  live  in  foxholes  and  can't  see 
the  starlight  by  day  and  by  night,  the  star- 
light of  hope.    That's  first  in  tradition. 

And  secondly,  to  let  people  be  in  propor- 
tion as  we  can,  instead  of  roping  them  with 
regulations  and  administrative  procedure 
and  a  great  army  of  bureaucrats  who  at 
all  levels  of  government  grows  larger  and 
larger  with  every  passing  year. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  in  the  tradi- 
tion, and  that  is  the  proper  object  of  gov- 
ernment. You  see,  I  am  testifying  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  prudence  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, beause  he  said  as  clear  as  print  could 
make  it,  "the  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ment is  to  do  for  people"— and  get  this 
phrase— "what  needs  to  be  done."  Those  who 
quote  it  forget  that  phrase,  and  that's  the 
most  important  of  all.  "The  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  government  is  to  do  for  people  what 
needs  to  be  done,  which  they  in  their  sep- 
arate and  individual  capacities  cannot  do  at 
all  or  cannot  do  so  well."  And  he  recited 
the  things,  like  highways  and  bridges,  ana 
navigable  streams,  and  law  enforcement. 
Those  were  the  things  that  constituted  gov- 
ernment must  do  because  people  cannot  ao 
them  In  their  separate  and  individual  ca- 
pacitv.    That's  the  proper  word. 

But  how  we  get  away  from  need  today, 
that's  one  of  the  troubles  with  this  medicare 
proposal.  I'll  be  eligible  to  medicare,  im 
sure,  just  like  a  humble  youngster  21  years 
old  carrying  a  dinner  bucket  to  the  piani 
for  the  first  time,  he  is  going  to  be  paymg 
for  me  as  well  as  for  you.  Is  It  n^eaear 
That's  the  difficulty  today.    You  are  going 
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to  get  a  medicare  bill,  make  no  mistake  about 
jt.  I  don't  believe  in  blinking  reality.  I 
told  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Medical  Society,  you  are  going  to  get  a  bill 
this  year.  You  may  not  like  it,  but  just  set 
yourself  for  it.  And  always,  and  always,  it 
resurrects  that  thought:  Is  it  needed? 

How  many  of  these  things  are  actually 
needed  by  the  people  from  the  hand  of  gov- 
ernment? Lincoln  expressed  it  so  beautifully, 
what  needs  to  be  done,  and  too  often  we  fal- 
ter a  little  In  our  devotion  to  our  own  tradi- 
tion as  to  whether  the  thing  Is  needed. 
That's  the  third  theme  in  the  tradition. 

And  then,  the  capacity  for  change.  You 
know,  they  like  to  write  me  up  as  having 
changed  my  mind  so  many  times.  It  was 
done  the  other  day  in  an  Interview.  Why,  I 
said,  the  only  people  who  do  not  change 
their  minds  are  those  who  are  adjudged  In- 
sane and  confined  in  involuntary  institutions, 
or  those  who  are  sleeping  so  peacefully  in 
the  cemeteries  of  the  land.  Thank  goodness, 
the  time  will  never  come  when  I  can't  change 
my  mind. 

They  said  I  changed  my  mind  65  times  on 
foreign  aid  That  was  stretching  It  a  little. 
But  frankly.  I  helped  to  launch  the  program 
many,  many  years  ago,  when  George  Mar- 
shall made  that  speech  at  Harvard  and  used 
there  a  sentence  or  two  out  of  which  the 
Marshall  plan  came.  And  then  it  went 
through  many  metamorphoses  and  transfor- 
mations. And  so  It  has  gotten  now  to  the 
point  where  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  doesn't  Identify 
himself  with  our  party  but  with  the  admin- 
istration, will  not  even  handle  It  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  when  they  said, 
"Why  did  you  change  your  mind?"  I  said. 
"I  would  go  along  with  an  aid  program  prop- 
erly administered,  but  when  It  sends  19  tons 
of  bubblegum  to  another  country,  that's  too 
much  for  me."  And  I  said  It  even  when  my 
grandchildren  were  smacking  bubblegum  all 
around  me  and  having  fun. 

So  you  see,  we  change  our  mind,  and  who 
expressed  it  so  beautifully?  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  stood  before  the  Congress  In  1862 
and  uttered  his  annual  message,  and  what 
was  In  It?  Oh,  it's  been  used  as  a  text  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  times.  Because  the 
war  was  still  on,  he  had  to  change  generals, 
he  had  to  change  admirals,  there  had  to  be 
a  change  of  strategy,  all  the  things  to  con- 
tinue to  plow  constantly  ahead  and  to  do 
what  was  necessary  to  achieve  the  golden 
goal.  And  what  did  he  say?  He  says,  "The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to 
the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled 
high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  first 
disenthrall  ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country."  That's  the  gaunt  man  with 
the  sorrowful  face  delivering  or  sending  his 
message  to  the  Congress  in  1862. 

Oh,  how  apt  It  Is  today;  how  appropriate 
it  is  today,  because  there  is  an  acceleration 
In  this  world  to  the  point  where  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  remain  abreast  of  the  modifications 
and  changes  in  the  problems  and  solutions 
with  which  you  have  to  deal  from  time  to 
time.  This  is  In  our  tradition,  and  let's  rise 
with  it,  because  out  of  it  we  will  gain  strength 
knowing  that  this  is  the  truth,  that  the  truth 
will  set  us  free.  More  than  ever  before  this 
Is  Important,  because  crises  will  continue 
through  your  lifetime  and  the  lifetime  per- 
liaps  of  your  children  and  your  grandchll- 
tiren.   And  why  do  I  say  It? 

It  was  In  1917  that  they  sent  the  great 
Russian  revolutionary  leader,  Lenin,  in  a 
sealed  car  from  Switzerland  to  the  Soviet 
Union— Russia  then;  not  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  revolution,  and  he 
planted  the  seed  that  stands  as  an  ugly  spec- 
^  on  every  horizon  of  the  world  today. 
"lat  is  part  of  our  crisis  and  the  threat  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  / 


The  other  great  Incident  took  place  In  our 
own  country,  there  on  the  desert  In  Alama- 
gordo,  In  New  Mexico.  When  the  sky  lighted 
that  July  morning  and  the  first  nuclear  bomb 
exploded,  there  was  a  new  age  that  threat- 
ened the  survival  of  people.  And  our  costs 
for  armament  and  defense,  over  $50  billion  a 
year,  will  continue  in  the  interests  of  oxir 
security  until  these  dlssldences  leave  the 
world  and  depart  from  otu-  thinking. 

Girls,  don't  you  be  afraid  of  those  who 
talk  about  complete  disarmament.  Do  you 
think  a  Congress  with  a  brain  In  its  head 
would  let  this  country  go  roving  arotmd  In 
orbit  insecure?  And  if  this  administration 
and  Its  component  agencies  doesn't  keep  it 
secure,  the  Republican  Party  will  keep  it 
secure. 

You  write  me  every  so  often,  and  I  know 
some  of  you  are  deeply  concerned  about  it. 
I  see  these  people  who  comprise  the  Disarma- 
ment and  Arms  Control  Agency.  I  listen 
to  them.  They  come  up  to  my  office.  But 
don't  you  be  alarmed  as  to  whether  a  Con- 
gress coming  in  large  measure  from  the  grass 
roots  will  ever  forfeit  the  security  of  this 
country  upon  the  altar  of  some  strange 
Ideology,  and  not  so  long  as  there  is  mad  dog 
fever  In  this  world. 

So  you  see  change.  We  rise  with  it  In 
an  hour  of  crisis,  come  what  will.  So  the 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  may  be  inadequate, 
and  when  they  are,  we  recognize  them  and 
attune  ourselves  accordingly  in  the  interest 
of  the  tradition   of  the  Republican  Party. 

Now  there  Is  one  other  thing  or  two  that 
I  ought  to  add.  You  know,  Shakespeare 
wrote  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity" — 
help  me  out  on  the  rest  of  It;  what  is  it, 
do  you  know  it? — "which  like  a  toad,  ugly 
and  venomous,  still  has  a  precious  jewel  in 
its  head." 

I  really  did  it,  didn't  I?  I  hadn't  thought 
about  that  for  some  while.  I  just  remem- 
bered the  first  part  of  it;  I'd  forgotten  all 
about  that  toad,  ugly  and  venomotis,  with 
a  jewel  in  its  head.  But  "Sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity." 

Our  party  was  born  In  adversity.  And 
right  now  we  are  confronted  with  adverse 
conditions.  There  is  a  2-to-l  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  against  us, 
and  there  is  a  2-to-l  majority  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  against  us. 

And  I  noticed  this  morning,  or  last  night. 
In  the  paper — see  if  I  got  it.  Goodness,  I 
hope  I  didn't  lose  it,  because  I  wanted  you 
to  know  what  it  was.  Oh,  there  it  is.  That's 
Charlie  Bartlett's  column  last  night  in  the 
Washington  Star.  Can  you  read  It  with 
your  trifocals?  "Johnson  Aims  at  Extinc- 
tion of  GOP."  Isn't  that  cute?  That  really 
ought  to  set  you  up  as  nothing  else  could 
do. 

But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  were  born  in 
adversity,  trying  to  get  some  people  together, 
the  Whigs,  the  Free  Soilers,  the  Democrats, 
the  New  Republicans?  For  what?  For  ded- 
ication to  a  problem  and  its  solution,  the 
echoes  of  which  are  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  this  very  minute,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  a  voting  rights  bill.  There  it 
is.  Lincoln  is  gone  a  hundred  years  next 
week,  but  here  are  the  echoes  of  the  problem, 
and  we  pick  up  his  dedicated  spirit  to  do  it 
and  do  It  constitutionally,  because  It  won't 
last  if  we  dont. 

But  hasnt  adversity  always  brought  the 
man?  It  brought  that  precious  Lincoln  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  brought  Mc- 
Klnley;  it  brought  Theodore  Roosevelt;  It 
brought  Eisenhower.  It  will  bring  the  man. 
It  win  bring  the  Issue.  And  when  they  talk 
about  the  extinction  of  the  GOP.  the  GOP 
will  be  here  long  after  the  Great  Society  has 
withered  on  the  vine. 

So.  in  adversity  our  faith  Is  strengthened. 
In  adversity  our  strength  comes  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  we  await  that  time,  keeping  the 
Nation  on  even  keel,  so  that  out  of  our 
tradition,  a  great  tradition,  we  will  do  our 


duty  in  the  interest  of  our  common  coun- 
try. 

So  be  of  good  cheer  as  you  look  back  and 
see  how  the  party  has  responded  on  all  those 
occasions. 

I  would  mention  one  other  thing  in  the 
tradition,  and  what  is  It?  People.  There 
he  stood  at  Gettsyburg,  and  how  did  he  wind 
up  that  eloquent,  indelible  speech?  That 
"Government  of  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple and  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

We  think  about  people,  and  we  must  think 
about  them  In  this  day  and  age,  and  In  so 
doing  we'll  be  right  in  tune  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  country.  Why  do  you  think  we 
are  mauling  each  other  up  there  at  the 
present  time  on  a  voting  rights  bill?  Be- 
cause we  are  thinking  of  people  with  dusky 
skins  who  for  a  hundred  years  have  been 
denied  the  full  freedom  to  which  they  are 
entitled  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  some 
people  high  in  government  were  "Johnny- 
come-latelies"  and  had  no  time  for  civil 
rights.  We  put  three  on  the  books  in  1957 
and  1960.  I  captained  the  effort  in  1964.  We 
got  a  cloture  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
did  the  job,  and  we  are  assuming  the  leader- 
ship again  in  both  branches  of  the  country 
in  order  to  carry  out  and  give  testimony  to 
the  hovering  shadow  of  our  patron  saint  be- 
cause of  an  unfinished  Job. 

You  think  a  party  like  that  Is  going  to  be 
extinguished?  Oh.  you  know  very  well  it 
isn't.  And  so  they  say  we're  trigger  happy. 
We're  thinking  about  people.  Civil  rights, 
we're  thinking  about  people.  Social  secu- 
rity, we're  thinking  about  people.  And 
let  me  say  there,  when  we  think  about  peo- 
ple, we  think  all  the  way  down  the  road, 
because  at  the  rate  they're  putting  on  taxes, 
and  the  rate  money  goes  out  of  trust  funds, 
what  a  ghastly  business  It  Tvould  be  If  in 
the  year  1980,  as  an  example,  a  trust  fund 
ran  out  of  money,  and  there  stood  a  long 
queue  of  people.  "When  do  I  get  my  money?" 
It's  like  that  fellow  who  was  last  In  line 
when  a  bank  failed  In  a  small  town,  and 
when  he  got  up  to  It,  the  cashier  pulled  down 
the  shade,  and  he  was  remarking  to  a  friend 
of  his.  He  said,  "You  know  what?  That 
bank  busted  right  in  my  face." 

Well,  it  wouldn't  be  in  the  tradition  of  the 
party  to  be  so  careless  in  the  fiscal  field. 
I'll  tell  you  something,  and  it  will  stand 
up:  I'm  going  to  introduce  an  amendment 
at  the  right  time  and  it  is  going  to  knock 
some  of  the  plums  off  the  tree. 

In  1921  we  set  up  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.  Those  working  for  Govern- 
ment pitched  in  3Vi  percent — it  is  now  614. 
The  Government  itself  pays  into  the  fund  a 
like  amount.  And  then  Government  forgot 
to  do  so  all  the  years.  What  do  you  think 
your  Government  owes  that  fund?  Over 
$35  billion  as  we  take  fellowship  here  this 
morning.  I  said  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. "When  will  the  fund  be  broke?" 
At  the  latest,  1987,  but  very  possibly,  1980; 
and  that's  only  15  years  away.  WTaat  a  busi- 
ness. Wait  until  I  offer  an  amendment  In 
big  figures.  Somebody  is  going  to  drop  off 
the  Christmas  tree. 

But  it  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  so  administer  government  whether 
It  be  today  or  40  years  from  now,  we  will 
still  be  on  solid  ground  and  never  have  to 
apologize  to  a  group  of  our  citizens  and  say, 
"We're  sorry,  we  mismanaged  your  affairs. 
We  spent  all  the  money  in  the  barrel,  and 
we'll  have  to  see  where  we  can  find  you  a 
little  money." 

I  told  you  that  story  about  the  old  lady 
who  went  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee.  I 
think.  She  said.  "I  want  to  get  my  husband 
out  of  prison."  "What's  he  in  there  for?" 
"For  stealing  a  ham."  "Is  he  a  good  hus- 
band?" "No,  sir.  He  beats  me,  he  drinks, 
he's  no  good  to  the  children."    "Well,  why 
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do  you  want  him  out  of  prison?"  "Well, 
Governor,  we're  out  of  ham  again." 

When  are  we  going  to  run  out  of  ham? 
That  becomes  something  of  a  problem  in  this 
country. 

I've  got  to  quit.  So  there's  the  tradition. 
And  let  me  just  summarize  it.  In  the  Re- 
publican tradition,  since  the  party  was  born, 
our  dedication  to  freedom;  may  it  never 
wither.  And  it  is  a  real  challenge  in  every 
generation,  including  ours,  to  leave  the  peo- 
ple as  a  matter  of  principle  do  pretty  nearly 
with  their  own  affairs  as  they  will.  And  we 
modify  it  only  to  say  "reasonably."  And 
that  makes  sound  doctrine  and  sound  policy. 
To  think  always  what  the  legitimate  object 
of  government  is,  and  to  bring  it  within  that 
"needs"  clause.  "When  needed,"  said  Lin- 
coln. And  that  is  still  good  gospel,  to  co- 
operate for  the  good.  He  said  on  occasion 
every  proposition,  and  mainly  in  the  field 
of  government,  is  a  compound  of  good  and 
evil.  The  true  rule  is  to  do  what?  To  re- 
ject if  evil  preponderates,  and  to  accept 
when  it  is  good.  That  is  good  gospel  for 
your  party  and  for  mine. 

To  be  capable  of  change,  as  you  call  it, 
when  the  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  in- 
adequate to  the  stormy  present.  To  realize 
that  there  are  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  And 
in  our  adverse  position,  why.  we  are  going 
to  make  use  of  it  in  the  interest  of  sound 
government. 

And  then  to  remember  always  that  this 
Nation  was  instituted  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people  and  of  the  people.  The  Republi- 
can tradition.  Without  it,  there  is  no 
spiritual  glue  to  hold  it  together.  And  let 
them  call  it  cliches  if  they  want  to.  There 
is  no  glue  on  the  other  side,  except  a  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  and  thj  spending.  But  it 
requires  something  better  than  that  to  ulti- 
mately hold  a  nation  together.  So  there  is 
the  problem,  and  there  is  the  job. 

And  I  wanted  to  find  that  clipping  again. 
"Johnson  Aims  at  Extinction  of  GOP."  Wait 
until  I  see  him.  And  it  won't  be  very  long. 
And  I'll  tell  him  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
to  that  group  of  young  men  in  Springfield  so 
long  ago.  He  said,  "If  this  country  is  to 
perish,  it  will  not  be  by  conquest,  but  by 
suicide."  That's  what  he  said.  And  this 
party  will  not  perish  except  by  suicide.  No, 
we'll  stand  with  him,  with  his  second  inau- 
gural, when  he  says,  "Some  would  accept 
war — would  make  war,  rather  than  see  the 
Union  survive.  Others  would  accept  war 
rather  than  see  the  Union  perish."  And  so 
the  war  came.  We  accept  anything  by  way  of 
challenge  that  is  alien  to  the  party  tradition. 
That's  the  spiritual  cement  of  the  party. 
Don't  forget  it.  And  without  It,  we  have  no 
sense  of  direction  and  we  have  not  that 
strength  and  that  dedication  to  carry  us  to 
that  point  where  we'll  have  the  fowl  by 
hatching  the  egg  rather  than  smashing  it. 

And  so  you  come  with  resolve  and  deter- 
mination.    And  I  wish  you  well. 

I  have  told  you  so  many  stories.  But  let 
me  tell  you  about  Nehemlah.  He  was  a  slave, 
and  he  went  to  the  king  and  said.  "King,  I've 
got  a  Western  Union  message  that  the  walls 
around  my  home  town  of  Jerusalem  have 
fallen  down.  I  would  like  to  go  back  and, 
as  a  matter  of  pride,  to  rebuild  the  wall." 
Why,  the  king  gave  him  Cadillacs,  gave  him 
everything  he  wanted,  gave  him  a  guard. 
And  so  Nehemlah  went  off  to  Jerusalem. 
There  were  the  hostile  Samarians  trying  to 
kill  them  off.  He  brought  all  the  people  to- 
gether, he  said  "You  work  on  the  west  wall; 
you  work  on  the  south  wall;  ycu  work  on  the 
west  gate;  you  work  on  the  north  gate,"  or- 
ganized them,  and  got  the  wall  around  that 
ancient  city  built.  And  when  he  got  all 
through,  he  left  a  very  short  sentence  on  the 
parchments  of  history.  He  said,  "So  built 
we  the  wall,  for  the  people  had  a  mind  to 
work." 

You  are  the  workers,  and  with  you  we  will 
rebuild   the  wall  in  the  tradition  of  the 


Republican  Party  and  to  the  glory  of  this 
great  Republic.    What  a  tonic  it  is  to  see  you. 
I  thank  you  so  much. 


SENATOR  ALLOTT'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT 
DAIRIES     ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  Gordon  Allott,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
delivered  an  outstanding  and  informa- 
tive address  before  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairies  Association  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,   on  April   6,   1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Republicans  Do  Think 
(Address  by  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Repub- 
lican,   of    Colorado,    before    the    National 
Independent  Dairies  Association,  April  6, 
1965) 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  mind  when 
I  was  asked  to  speak  to  your  distinguished 
association  tonight  was  how  far  the  dairy 
industry  has  come  in  the  last  50  years  in 
the  control  of  the  quality  of  its  products,  its 
distribution  system,  and  its  contributions  to 
the  health  of  this  country.  These  accom- 
plishments can  be  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  two  cows  who  were  standing  along- 
side the  road  when  around  the  curve  came  a 
big,  white,  shiny  dairy  truck.  Boldly  em- 
blazoned on  the  side  of  the  truck  were  the 
words  "homogenized,"  "pasteurized,"  "forti- 
fied with  vitamin  A,"  and  "fortified  with 
vitamin  D."  About  that  time  one  of  the  old 
cows  looked  at  the  other  one  and  said,  "Sort 
of  makes  you  feel  inadequate,  doesn't  it?" 

The  title  assigned  me  for  my  speech  to- 
night, "Republicans  Do  Think."  probably 
caused  some  of  you  to  believe  that  you  were 
to  be  assaulted  with  an  intellectual  effort 
commensurate  with  that  which  too  often 
passes  for  intellectualism  In  this  day  and 
age.  You  know  what  self-styled  intellec- 
tuals are  ♦  •  •  they  are  those  who  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  wrinkled  brow 
and  the  ponderous  voice  and  who  grind  out 
the  meanderings  of  their  minds  in  an  agon- 
ized tone.  They  are  those  whose  mental  agi- 
tation inevitably  results  in  the  trend  of  the 
time — motion  without  progress  or  Intellec- 
tual nonsequiturs.  but  they  seldom  produce 
intelligent  applications.  Indulgence  in  a 
type  of  mental  acrobatics  has  also  become 
Identified  as  intellectualism.  In  addition 
to  being  able  to  stand  reason  on  its  head 
and  leave  it  in  the  corner,  many  pseudo 
intellectuals  come  to  the  point  where  they 
refine  the  reasoning  process  to  a  point  where 
it  becomes  utterly  useless — a  refinement 
without  any  constructive  contribution.  Too 
many  of  these  so-called  intellectuals  have 
simply  been  educated  beyond  their  intelli- 
gence. 

Let  me  assvire  you  that  this  will  not  be 
the  coiirse  of  my  remarks.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  assumed  by  many  that,  because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  Party  for  30  out  of 
the  last  34  years,  the  only  constructive  effort 
has  come  from  members  of  that  party;  that 
the  only  role  of  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  one  of  negativism  and  obstruction — 
and  that  we  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

However,  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  life  of  this  country. 
It  is  necessary  to  review  a  few  facts  which 
place  both  parties  In  their  proper  roles  in 
American  life.  I  shall  not  bore  you  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  our  party  was 
born.  What  is  often  forgotten  Is  what  It 
has  done  since  its  formation — that  it  was 


born  out  of  the  need  for  saving  the  Union 
and  ridding  ourselves  of  the  curse  of  slavery, 
and  that  the  most  significant  political  doc- 
trine of  our  party  probably  centers  on 
Lincoln's  quote:  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present." 
Neither  in  Lincoln's  day,  nor  now — in  spite 
of  charges  to  the  contrary — has  the  Republi- 
can Party  taken  a  "let's  not  rock  the  boat" 
attitude  toward  government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lincoln  gave  the  boat 
a  good  jiggle  when  he  suggested  the  first 
Homestead  Act.  It  was  attacked  by  re- 
actionaries then,  and  the  same  principles 
upon  which  it  was  attacked  by  the  re- 
actionaries at  that  time,  have  recently  been 
restated  by  some  of  the  great  liberals  of  to- 
day, in  opposition  to  opening  up  the  West 
for  development  of  the  great  assets  of  oil 
from  oil  shale. 

The  boat  also  shuddered  a  bit  when 
Lincoln  proposed  the  Morrill  Act  granting 
lands  to  the  States  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  schools.  Without  it,  the  success 
and  the  development  of  these  schools  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  you  know  the  part 
they  play  in  our  educational  life  today. 

The  National  Banking  Act  was  created  by 
Lincoln. 

Civil  service  was  created  under  President 
Arthur,  who  is  also  credited  with  creating 
the  Labor  Department. 

At  the  time  when  economic  piracy  was  a 
common  and  accepted  practice  of  business, 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  became  the 
Magna  Carta  of  business,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture under  President  Harrison. 

Reciprocity  of  tariffs  began  with  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1897  imder  President  McKinley. 

And,  we  of  the  West  cannot  forget  that  it 
was  under  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902  became  law.  Without 
it,  much  of  the  vast  fertile  lands  of  the  West 
might  still  be  desert.  Without  it,  our  hydro- 
electric plants  with  their  cheap  power  and 
the  vast  opportunity  for  recreation  and  wild- 
life would  still  be  a  vacant  dream.  I  could 
give  many  more  examples  of  great  construc- 
tive steps  forward  which  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  Presidents  have  mustered  dur- 
ing the  life  of  our  country. 

However,  the  political  positions  of  the 
parties  were  changed  by  the  second  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who  ran  on  a  typically  con- 
servative Democrat  platform  in  1932.  Im- 
mediately after  the  election,  in  a  game  of 
political  checkers,  he  jumped  his  party  over 
to  the  left  of  the  Republican  Party  and  there 
it  remains  to  this  time.  As  a  consequence, 
the  words  "conservative"  and  "liberal,"  as 
applied  to  our  two  major  parties,  have  lost 
their  original  meaning  and  they  are  used  to- 
day Interchangeably,  depending  on  who  is 
speaking.  I  have  been  called  both  at  various 
times  in  my  career,  on  occasion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  damaging  me  and  on  other  occasions 
for  the  purpose  of  praising  me. 

As  for  myself,  I  refuse  to  accept  any  such 
category  because  the  acceptance  even  in  one's 
own  mind  of  such  a  classification  thereafter 
forces  you  to  try  to  cram  the  solution  to  any 
problem  into  whichever  box  you  may  have 
selected  In  accordance  with  your  own  con- . 
cept  of  that  box. 

Thus  a  rational  course  of  political  behavior 
is  one  which  is  not  easy  to  pursue,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  keep  the  course  a  steady  one.  A 
political  party  which  attempts  to  do  it  is 
attacked  not  only  upon  its  left  fiank,  but 
upon  its  right.  But  It  Is  this  sensible  kind  of 
government  with  an  application  of  good,  old, 
Yankee  horsesense  which  has  given  us  our 
great  economic  and  military  strength.  And, 
It  is  upon  this  strength  and  this  kind  of 
thinking  that  individuals  have  been  able  to 
develop  themselves  to  their  greatest  poten- 
tial. And  after  all,  what  is  government  for, 
finally,  except  to  give  freedom  to  men—a 
kind  of  freedom  which  can  expand  and  mul- 
tiply, limited  only  by  its  infringement  upon 
the  freedoms  of  other  persons.     And  from 
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this  flows  a  basic  principle  that  real  democ- 
racy and  real  freedom  Is  that  climate  of  gov- 
ernment which  permits  an  Individual  to 
grow,  to  develop,  to  mature,  to  achieve,  to 
accomplish,  yes,  and  even  to  fall  and  achieve 
again,  within  our  society.  And  conversely 
nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  Indi- 
vidual freedom  than  that  which  takes  away 
the  right  of  a  man  to  accomplish  and  the 
right  of  a  man  to  achieve. 

The  basic  difficulty  with  the  so-called  lib- 
eralism of  today  is  that  it  has  within  itself 
the  makings  of  shackles  for  the  freedom  of 
men's  minds  and  for  the  freedom  of  their 
economic  opportunities.  The  liberalism  of 
today  requires  that  you  must  think  of  doing 
something  new  for  the  people  even  though 
the  people  do  not  need  it,  or  want  it.  If  you 
can  think  of  something  that  they  never  had 
and  can  espouse  It,  even  if  they  might  well  do 
it  for  themselves,  then  you  are  Indeed  a  great 
liberal.    Let  me  give  you  a  typical  example. 

A  few  months  ago.  one  Senator  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  superfast  train  between  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  Boston.  Now,  the 
administration  has  taken  over  this  idea  and 
has  sent  a  message  to  Congress  requesting 
$20  million  for  a  study  into  ways  and  means 
of  developing  a  high-speed  transit  system 
between  these  points.  Completely  ignored 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  had  trains  operat- 
ing In  some  sections  of  the  country  for  many 
years  at  speeds  in  excess  of  100  miles  per 
hour.  And,  more  recently  and  perhaps  more 
significantly  the  Japanese  have  developed 
and  are  commercially  operating  high-speed 
electric  trains  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
which  cut  the  6',  2 -hour  ride  between  these 
two  cities  to  only  3  hours.  This  train  op- 
erates at  an  average  speed  of  108  miles  per 
hour. 

Then,  even  assuming  that  this  is  a  proper 
program  for  the  Government  to  enter  into. 
Is  it  necessary  to  expend  $20  million  to  de- 
velop a  technology  which  could  well  be  avail- 
able to  us  simply  for  the  asking? 

What  we  need  are  reasonable  men,  and  one 
of  the  most  common  quotes  of  this  day  is 
from  verse  18  of  chapter  1  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  and  often  used  by  the  President: 
"Come  let  us  reason  together."  And  this  is 
what  I  want  to  do  with  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Is  It  really  necessary  to  run  the  Government 
at  a  continuing  deficit  and  to  constantly  in- 
crease the  expendlttue  of  Federal  money? 
I  would  answer  that  question  In  this  way. 
Yes,  if  the  Government  continues  to  be  run 
as  It  Is  run  presently,  and  If  a  bid  Is  made 
to  every  special-Interest  group  In  this  coun- 
try, by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  upon 
the  particular  programs  which  they  espouse, 
in  order  to  make  them  happy  and  especially 
to  gain  their  votes  at  the  polls.  Let  us  take 
another  example.    Let  us  look  at  education. 

No  one  Is  more  vitally  interested  than  I 
in  education  and  I  believe  implicitly  that 
we  must  have  a  well-educated  electorate  if 
we  are  going  to  press  forward  in  the  leader- 
ship that  the  world  has  thrust  upon  us. 
Unless  someone  had  envisioned  free  public 
school  education  at  some  time  in  the  past, 
and  unless  someone  had  envisioned  free  col- 
lege education — that  is  to  say,  public  col- 
lege education — it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  college,  or  law  school.  And  so,  I  owe 
a  great  debt,  a  great  personal  debt,  to  those 
who  had  this  concept  in  our  past. 

We  must  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  youth,  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant Is  that  the  money  we  spend  be  de- 
voted to  hard,  tight  programs  which  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  have  today,  in  education  and  in  many 
other  areas,  anything  but  hard,  tight  pro- 
grams. A  recent  study  contained  in  the 
February  issue  of  Nation's  Business  placed 
this  in  graph  form.  We  find  18  separate 
forms  of  educational  endeavor  performed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  under  the  provisions  of 
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15  different  acts  of  Congress.  Out  of  this 
total  program,  as  many  as  14  separate  acts 
contribute  funds  for  operating  costs  of  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  as  many  as  14  sep- 
arate acts  contribute  funds  for  teaching 
equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
general  heading  of  "educational  functions," 
the  various  departments  of  our  Government 
and  the  various  educational  programs  which 
have  been  enacted,  are  duplicated  an  aver- 
age of  6.7  times.  No  businessman,  nor  any- 
one who  has  ever  had  to  satisfy  a  pa3n'oll, 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  such  a  con- 
dition does  not  breed  and  produce  extrava- 
gance and  duplication. 

I  have  a  great  personal  Interest  in  the 
vocational  education  program  for  the  United 
States.  I  speak  not  only  for  the  original 
vocational  training  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  and  our  older  men  and  women 
for  that  matter,  but  also  for  the  retrain- 
ing of  those  who  have  been  displaced 
either  by  the  laws  of  economics  or  by  tech- 
nology. But  vocational  training  is  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Act,  in  the  original  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  in  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (with  the  Com- 
merce Department),  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  commonly  known  as 
the  poverty  program.  What  we  need  and 
must  have  is  one,  hard,  good  vocational 
education  program  In  this  country  without 
the  surplusage  of  administrative  costs  which 
the  present  situation  is  bound  to  produce. 
To  combine  these  would  require  hard  work 
and  effort.  It  would  require  an  application 
of  the  best  minds  we  have  in  this  country 
toward  the  consolidation  and  programing  of 
one  good  vocational  act.  It  would  take  sev- 
eral years  to  do  it  and  the  battle  would  be 
against  overwhelming  odds,  both  in  the  edu- 
cational world  and  in  the  bureaucratic  world. 
And,  of  course — and  this  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant part — such  a  program  would  not  give 
anyone  an  opportunity  to  annovmce  a  new 
$1.3  billion  educational  program,  nor  to  dem- 
onstrate to  various  groups  of  special  inter- 
ests that  you  were  doing  something  partic- 
ularly for  them.  Such  a  program  would 
not  have  the  advantage  of  great  press 
agentry.  But,  I  would  say  that  if  we  are  to 
do  anything,  as  reasonable  men,  this  is  one 
area  where  we  could  combine  programs  and 
come  out  of  it  with  something  which  is  far 
better  for  our  people  and  which  would  save 
us  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  use  in  other 
Important  areas. 

One  of  the  first  places  we  might  start 
reasoning  together  is  that  when  authorizing 
bills  are  passed  by  Congress,  they  should  be 
kept  to  a  reasonable  minimum,  both  in 
terms  of  money  and  how  long  the  program 
can  run  before  it  must  be  renewed  by  the 
Congress.  The  argument  is  often  made  be- 
fore legislative  committees  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  authorized, 
that  the  appropriations  committees  will, 
after  all,  have  to  appropriate  the  money  for 
the  Implementation  and  they  will  look  at  it. 
But,  once  the  authorization  for  the  expend- 
iture has  been  given,  then  the  appropria- 
tions committees  get  the  argument  that 
"Congress  authorized  this  program  and  we 
have  to  implement  it." 

Are  we  Republicans  not  thinking  when  we 
point  out  that  although  the  President  has 
announced  that  he  has  labored  long  to  bring 
out  a  budget  of  under  $100  billion,  he  has, 
In  fact  presented  a  budget  which  actually 
calls  for  new  appropriations  of  $106.4  billion, 
not  $99.7  billion.  And,  if  you  add  the  sup- 
plemental request  of  1965  to  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  President  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
vote  his  administration  $112.4  billion  of  new 
dollars.  But,  this  is  not  all  of  it.  There  is 
in  addition  $94.8  billion  in  the  drawing  ac- 
count accumulated  from  previous  appropria- 


tions, so  that  the  present  administration  will 
have  $207.2  billion  in  unspent  appropriations. 

Republicans  are  thinking  when  they  point 
out  that  the  $99.7  billion  budget  for  1966 
will  not  include  the  "back  door"  spending  of 
the  administration.  We  must  remember 
that  the  budget  is  only  the  estimates  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President  at 
the  time  they  are  made.  And,  these  esti- 
mates are  often  far  wrong.  A  good  example 
of  this  occurred  last  year  when  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
$975  million  less  than  in  prevloiis  years  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This 
enabled  the  administration  to  claim  great 
credit  reductions  in  the  budget.  But  the  es- 
timate was  far  wide  of  the  mark  and  In  sup- 
plemental appropriations  this  spring  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  provide  an  additional 
$1.7  billion.  The  facts  are  the  President  pro- 
poses to  obligate,  in  the  coming  year,  a  total 
of  $108.2  billion,  not  $99.7  blUion,  and  this  Is 
$9.5  billion  more  than  was  obligated  In  1964. 

Are  we  Republicans  thinking,  and  are  we 
being  reasonable,  when  we  point  out  that 
the  1966  budget  does  set  the  stage  for  future 
spending  at  much  higher  levels?  Of  the  $6 
billion  supplemental  appropriations,  to 
which  I  referred,  only  $1.5  billion  Is  pro- 
gramed for  spending  In  1965  and  only  $296 
million  in  1966.  The  balance  thus  carried 
Into  the  pipeline  for  spending  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  In  futiu-e  years,  will  amount  to 
$101.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1966,  which  the 
President  can  tap  at  will. 

The  answer  that  administration  leaders 
will  give  to  most  of  us  on  this  matter,  of 
course,  is  that  it  requires  some  leadtlme  to 
put  necessary  programs  Into  effect.  To  some 
extent  this  Is  true.  However,  the  facts  show 
how  funds  in  this  pipeline  have  Increased  in 
only  4  years.  At  the  start  of  1964,  it  was 
$87.8  billion;  at  the  start  of  1965,  $89.3  bU- 
lion;  at  the  start  of  1966,  $96.7  billion,  and 
at  the  start  of  1967,  It  Is  anticipated  to  be 
$101.5  billion.  A  thinking  person  simply 
cannot  agree  that  $101.5  billion  in  the  pipe- 
line is  necessary  for  expenditures  by  the 
President  at  the  commencement  of  1967. 
Some  pipeline. 

Let  me  here  give  you  Just  a  few  specific 
fig\ires  from  the  budget  which  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  built-in  growth  of  Federal 
programs. 

Total  Government  requests  for  travel  now 
come  to  a  staggering  $1  billion. 

The  budget  contemplates  an  Increase  of 
civilian  employees  of  26,680  which  alone  will 
add  $200  million  in  salary  to  the  budget  and 
this  figure  disregards  the  cost  of  persormel 
benefits  which  the  Government  will  have  to 
pay  toward  retirement,  insurance,  etc. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  off  the  lights  In  the  White  House  as 
a  matter  of  economy,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  oi>erations  for  the  White 
House  during  the  first  8  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  cost  more,  not  less,  than  that  In  the 
comparable  period  of  the  prior  fiscal  year. 
Almost  every  Item  In  the  Executive  Office  has 
increased.  A  recent  tabulation  shows  that 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  si>ent 
$1,294,508  more  this  year,  during  the  same 
period  excluding  the  Office  of  Ekionomlc  Op- 
portunity. If  that  office  is  Included,  the 
White  House  spending  has  Increased  $28,- 
391,142  over  the  first  8  months  of  1964. 

An  analj^ls  of  the  budget  shows  that  the 
main  thrust  of  the  so-called  economy  drive 
was  chiefly  a  reduction  in  spending  for  the 
defense  of  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Of  the  24  independent  agencies  that 
spent  more  than  $3  million  in  the  8-month 
period  ended  February  28,  15  spent  con- 
siderably more  than  in  previous  j-ears  and 
only  9  showed  reduction,  and  many  of  these 
were  slight 

Are  we  Republicans  thinking  when  we  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  fact  that  the  national  debt  has  risen 
$26.2  billion  in  the  last  5  years,  and  that 
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oiir  gold  reserves  have  fallen  to  an  all-time 
low  of  less  than  $15  billion?  Were  we  think- 
ing when  we  warn  the  people  that  in  the  near 
future  we  are  faced  with  a  coinage  which  Is 
only, a  token  coinage  and  which  will  have 
withdrawn  from  it  a  great  portion  If  not 
all  of  its  silver  content?  Were  we  thinking 
when  we  pointed  out  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  no  avail  over  the  past  many  years, 
that  we  were  coming  to  this  point,  although 
the  Federal  Government  still  has  refused 
to  do  anything  about  the  mining  and  pro- 
duction of  silver? 

The  alarming  acceleration  of  Federal  debt 
is  astounding.  It  has  Increased  $86  per 
capita  during  the  last  4  years,  and  in  fiscal 
year  1964  we  spent  $514.13  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
whether  they  were  wealthy  or  on  welfare. 
In  fact,  whether  you  consider  the  Federal 
expenditures,  the  national  debt,  or  even  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  which  is  now 
$11.2  billion  a  year — all  of  them  have  risen 
on  a  per  capita  basis  faster  than  our  popula- 
tion has  Increased. 

This  alarming  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion, appropriation  and  expenditure  of 
money  should  give  any  reasonable  man  pause. 
The  trends  of  the  times  are  not  to  be  ig- 
nored. We  follow  the  pattern  of  printing 
press  money.  We  allow  our  gold  supply  to 
diminish.  We  establish  a  token  coinage 
with  little,  if  any,  intrinsic  value.  Through 
the  money  which  we  appropriate  and  allow 
to  accumulate  in  the  pipeline,  we  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  executive  a  power 
over  the  lives  of  Individuals  which  should 
not  be  tolerated  by  a  free  citizenry — a  power 
which  tilts  the  equal  balance  of  powers 
Intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Verse  18  of  Isaiah,  as  used  by  the  President, 
calls  for  a  "reasoning  together."  Of  this 
thought,  I  heartily  approve.  However,  be- 
cause Republicans  do  think,  we  ask  "on 
whose  terms"? 

Do  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  thcJse  terms 
are  to  be  when  we  read  the  next  two  verses 
of  Isaiah?  Verse  19:  "If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land." 
Verse  20:  "But,  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye 
shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword;  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  It." 


LOWELL  MASON'S  GRACE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
30  years  Lowell  Mason,  former  member 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  a 
prominent  Washington  attorney,  has 
been  host  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  Building  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Washington  baseball  season.  His 
guests  include  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Each  year  at  these  luncheons  Mr.  Ma- 
son has  delivered  a  beautifully  composed 
grace,  stressing  our  dependence  on  our 
Creator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
year's  grace  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  grace 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lowell  Mason's  Grace 

O  God,  teach  us  to  repay  our  debt  to  Thee 
by  the  quality  of  our  lives  not  by  the  quality 
of  our  words. 

Grant  us  such  a  measure  of  Thy  spirit,  that 
the  fellowship  of  man  one  with  another  (at 
this  luncheon,  the  baseball  game,  and  all 
places  where  we  gather  together  in  com- 
radeship) may  be  an  echo  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  spirit  Thou  hast  taught  us  in  the 
quiet  of  cathedrals,  the  solitude  of  woods, 
and  the  majesty  of  sea  and  mountain. 


Here  in  the  Capitol  (the  busy  marketplace 
of  ideas)  where  men  seek  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number,  teach  us,  O  God. 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  others  more  than 
oiu-  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  others  more 
than  our  own  feelings. 

Teach  us  to  differ  without  anger,  to  know 
the  best  not  Just  the  good;  to  know  that  It  Is 
better  to  earn  liberty  than  to  praise  It. 
Amen. 


HOUSTON'S  ASTRODOME 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
baseball  fans  of  the  Nation  know,  the 
world's  first  air-conditioned  stadium — 
Houston's  Astrodome — is  now  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
of  engineering  and  of  civic  determina- 
tion. 

It  cost  $31.6  million,  including  land, 
access  roads,  and  parking  for  30,000  cars. 
Air  conditioning  alone  cost  some  $4.5 
million.  The  system,  running  continu- 
ously, has  a  cooling  capacity  of  6,600 
tons.  It  draws  250,000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  into  the  stadium  every  minute. 
Stale  air  goes  out  through  the  roof 
which  has  a  span  of  642  feet  and  con- 
tains 4,596  skylights  of  transparent 
plastic. 

The  Astrodome — home  of  the  Houston 
Astros  baseball  team  of  the  National 
League — will  seat  45,000  for  baseball, 
52,000  for  football,  66,000  for  boxing,  and 
some  60.000  for  conventions.  I  hope 
both  major  political  parties  will  take  it 
into  consideration  as  a  site  for  the  1968 
nominating  conventions.  It  also  will  be 
used  for  cii'cuses,  rodeos,  livestock  shows, 
and  religious  meetings  such  as  that 
planned  in  October  by  Billy  Graham, 

Beneath  this  208-foot — which  is  18 
stories — Astrodome,  Houston  will  be  host 
to  thousands  of  Americans  from  all 
States.  The  city  and  the  entire  State 
of  Texas  are  proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. Its  8,  windless  acres  will  con- 
tain during  our  lifetime  many  major  his- 
torical events.  Already  it  has  inspired 
other  cities  to  consider  similar  stadiums. 

But  right  now,  Mr.  President,  the 
Astrodome  is  busy  with  baseball.  And 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  story  from  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle of  Sunday,  April  11,  1965.  This 
story  quotes  the  views  of  sportswriters 
nationwide  about  the  Astrodome.  It  is 
worth  reading  because,  as  the  first  para- 
graph says,  the  writers  were  "like  a 
giggle  of  goggle-eyed  journalism  stu- 
dents searching  for  superlatives." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
E-^nt  that  the  article  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  Nation's  Writers  Think  of  Our  Dome 

The  opening  of  the  Harris  County  domed 
stadiiun  had  the  Nation's  veteran  and  usually 
blase  sportswriters  searching  for  superlatives 
like  a  gaggle  of  goggle-eyed  Journalism 
students. 

For  Instance: 

Arthur  Daley,  New  York  Times :  "Since  the 
Astrodome  defies  description  I  wouldn't  be 
so  presumptious  as  to  try.  Of  all  the  man- 
made  structures  I've  ever  seen  only  the  ex- 
quisite Taj  Mahal  In  India  can  surpass  It  in 
breathtaking  impact.  Come  to  think  of  it. 
though,  they  can't  play  baseball  Inside  the 
Taj." 


Joe  Relchler,  Associated  Press:  "It  deflj, 
description.  It  looks  like  it  might  have  been 
built  by  Jules  Verne  In  his  most  fantastic 
dream.  It's  an  unbelievable  majestic  palace 
of  baseball  history.  The  playing  conditions 
are  perfect  at  night.  What  I  like  best  about 
it  is  that  nothing  was  overlooked  to  con- 
tribute to  spectator  comfort." 

Mel  Durslag,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner: 
"A  club  of  the  Astros'  rank  moving  into  a 
stadliun  of  such  grandeur  Is  roughly  tanta- 
mount to  the  Beverly  Hillbillies  taking  a 
mansion  in  California's  fashionable  suburb 
The  next  step  in  Houston  will  be  to  dome 
the  whole  town." 

Til  Ferdenzi,  New  York  Journal- American: 
"Houston's  Astrodome,  extravagantly  and 
prldefully  billed  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  is  truly  something  to  see.  It  makes 
all  other  stadiums  and  arenais  look  like  some- 
thing out  of  the  stone  age,  and  that  Includes 
such  palaces  of  sport  as  Shea  Stadium, 
Chavez  Ravine,  and  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium.  John  Blanchard,  the  Yankee 
catcher,  said  it  for  everybody.  'The  pictures 
I've  seen  of  the  place  don't  do  It  Justice. 
Neither  do  the  newspaper  descriptions  I've 
read.  You've  Just  got  to  stand  In  the  middle 
of  the  place  and  look  around  to  believe  It.'  " 

Joe  Donnelly,  Newsday :  "You  look  out  from 
the  press  box  and  it's  a  baseball  field,  like 
so  many  others.  The  game's  the  same.  Your 
attention  wanders  and  you  look  around.  How 
did  that  get  up  there?  Walk  around  from 
the  first  level  to  the  ninth  and  Astrodome 
Stadium  has  more  of  everything,  from  the 
dugouts  to  the  ostentatious  53  private  clubs 
behind  the  Sky  Boxes.  Who  needs  baseball 
up  there?" 

Vic  Zlegel,  New  York  Post:  "Forget  the 
Coliseum.  Forget  San  Simeon.  Forget  the 
Brooklyn  Paramount.  If  W.  C.  Fields  had 
seen  the  Astrodome  I  think  I  know  what  he 
might  have  said.    'Oh,  yes.  Indoors,  hmmm'." 

Charlie  Maher,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune: 
"Magnificent.  I've  covered  several  stadium 
openings  but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever 
had  the  stadlmn  cover  me." 

Ray  Kelly,  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  "I  kept 
looking  for  a  couple  of  aerial  artists  to  cwne 
flying  out  of  the  latticework  but  it  never 
happened.  The  whole  thing  has  a  circus 
atmosphere  and  I  felt  like  a  kid  (and  that 
takes  a  lot  of  feeling) .  It  was  a  great  ex- 
perience. I'd  like  to  see  if  Philadelphia  could 
come  up  with  the  'ninth  wonder  of  the 
world'." 

Frank  Finch,  Los  Angeles  Times:  "Hous- 
ton's Crystal  Palace  beggars  description.  I'd 
rather  fight  than  switch  from  playing  base- 
ball in  the  stadium  •  •  •  at  night,  that  Is. 
But  don't  tell  Walter  O'Malley." 

Joe  King,  New  York  World -Telegram  and 
Sun:  "The  Astrodome  applies  the  fertile 
Imagination  of  a  Jules  Verne  to  the  stodgy, 
old-fashioned  business  of  baseball.  It  is 
revolutionary,  too.  because  It  thrusts  base- 
ball strongly  Into  show  business,  as  an  at- 
traction to  compete  with  any.  The  arena, 
rather  than  the  team,  will  dominate  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  a  while,  and  the  Astrodome  will 
be  copied  by  any  right-minded  American  city 
that  treasures  Its  image.  This  was  the  most 
comfortable  crowd  ever  to  see  a  baseball 
game,  and  baseball  will  live  In  comfort  with 
its  schedule  In  the  near  future  as  the  grand 
Idea  of  Houston  captures  a  nation." 

Lou  Maysel,  Austin  American:  "To  me  it's 
more  a  spectacle  than  a  sporting  event.  K 
must  be  sort  of  like  when  the  lions  defeated 
the  Christians  20-0." 

Joe  Trimble,  Dally  News,  New  York:  "The 
dome  is  a  dandy— the  finest  sports  arena  I 
have  ever  seen  in  30  years  In  the  newspaper 
business.  The  playing  conditions  are  perfect 
and  ahnost  nothing  which  contributes  to 
spectator  comfort  has  been  overlooked.  For 
the  first  time,  perfect  conditions  are  guar- 
anteed for  an  athletic  contest.  Air  condi- 
tioning in  homes,  cars,  offices,  and  places  o 
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entertainment  has  Improved  our  way  of  life. 
Houston  has  brought  It  to  baseball  and  any 
stadium  built  In  the  future  will  be  obsolete 
before  its  doors  are  opened  if  it  doesn't  con- 
tain the  magnificent  climate-control  of  this 
Taj  Mahal  of  sports.  Texas  brags  •  •  *  but 
In  this  case.  Is  entitled  to." 

Joe  Durso,  the  New  York  Times:  "A  mag- 
nificent stadium — comfortable,  handsome, 
and  elegant.  It  carries  on  the  tradition  of 
spectacular  ball  parks  In  Los  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  and  New 
York — and  in  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Anaheim, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  it  carries  that  tradition  a  giant  step 
forward." 

Jim  Ogle,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger:  "Ob- 
Bolesence  came  to  all  sports  stadia  in  the 
world  Friday  night  when  Houston's  Astro- 
dome officially  opened  Its  doors.  Billing  it 
as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  leaves  the 
Astro  management  open  to  criticism  for  un- 
derrating this  magnificent  sports  palace.  It 
defies  description  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed,  then  seeing  It  leaves  the  viewer 
without  words  to  adequately  describe  it.  It 
Is  truly  magnificent  and  must  have  all  other 
sports  promoters  owning  arenas  drooling 
with  envy." 

Hy  Goldberg,  Newark  News:  "There  may 
be  nothing  new  under  the  sim,  but  baseball 
under  a  roof,  not  only  new,  but  dazzling,  was 
presented  in  Houston's  fabulous  Astrodome 
Friday  night.  It  was  more  colorful  than  had 
been  anticipated  and  could  set  a  pattern  for 
the  future  for  any  city  that  can  locate  $31.6 
million.  The  fielders  may  have  had  difficulty 
In  the  afternoon,  but  they  couldn't  have 
staged  a  better  show  than  they  did  last 
night." 

John  F.  Steadman,  Baltimore  News  Amer- 
ican: "Not  even  Jules  Verne  or  Walt  Disney, 
in  their  most  fantastic  moments  of  dreaming 
and  genius,  ever  conceived  anything  quite 
like  this  unbelievable  palace  of  baseball  lux- 
ury. This  is  the  new  Taj  Mahal  and  it  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  Words  and  pictiires 
cannot  begin  to  adequately  describe  the 
majestic  panorama  which  overwhelms  the 
visitor.  It  brought  a  reaction  comparable  to 
the  first  time  we  viewed  Niagara  Falls.  Awe- 
some beyond  belief." 

Al  Cartwright,  News-Journal.  Wilmington, 
Del.:  "Houston's  domed  stsidium  brings  you 
major  league  baseball  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  settings — at  least,  In  the  nighttime.  It 
is  baseball  in  live  technicolor,  played  before 
fans  who  never  had  It  so  comfortable.  It  is 
Incongruous  that  this  is  the  plajisen  of  the 
Houston  club.  This  is  like  Soupy  Sales  play- 
ing in  Lincoln  Memorial  Center.  Our  only 
complaints  from  the  press  box:  You  can't 
see  the  scoreboard  from  the  second  row,  and 
the  guy  running  the  air  conditioning  had  it 
turned  up  so  high  he  must  be  trying  to  get 
the  Drlstan  concession." 

Buddy  Diliberto.  -New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune:  "When  the  first  astronaut  (Uncle 
Sam's)  climbs  out  of  his  space  capsule  and 
sets  foot  on  the  moon  5,  10,  or  20  years 
from  now  he  won't  be  any  more  awed  by  the 
sight  than  you'll  be  the  first  time  you  step 
Inside  the  Astrodome.  The  place  is  unbeliev- 
able. Just  unbelievable.  It  takes  your 
breath  away  on  first  look.  It's  like  stepping 
out  of  the  real  world  Into  a  land  of  make- 
believe — only  It's  not  make-believe.  Base- 
ball? You'd  enjoy  watching  grass  grow  In 
this  svuroundlng.  New  York  World's  Fair? 
It  doesn't  hold  a  candle  to  the  Astrodome — 
and  this  place  Is  about  1,000  miles  closer  to 
New  Orleans.     Lucky  for  New  Orleanlans." 

George  Ferguson,  the  Brazosport  Facts: 
"Judge  Roy  Hofhelnz  will  perhaps  never  have 
to  give  any  more  of  his  long-winded  talks  on 
the  domed  stadium.  It  sold  Itself  here  Friday 
night." 

J.  Suter  Kegg,  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times: 
"The  Astrodome  is  unbelievably  luxurious. 
With  It  Texas  has  elevated  the  national  pas- 


time to  space-age  level.     Only  the  simwor- 
shipping  bleacherite  has  been  overlooked." 

Joe  Snyder,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald: 
"The  Astrodome  Is  Indeed,  an  incredibly 
magnificent  showplace,  a  revolutionary  Idea 
in  stadium  design.  No  detail  has  been  over- 
looked to  make  It  the  world's  most  luxurious 
arena.  All  that  Houston  needs  now  is  a  base- 
ball club  to  do  It  Justice." 


DROUGHT  DAMAGES  FACING  THE 
PLAINS  STATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carries  a  most  important  and 
provocative  article  headlined  "Water- 
less Plains."  The  story  sets  forth  in 
graphic  detail  the  drought  damages  fac- 
ing our  Plains  States. 

Writer  James  Tanner  finds  that  even 
though  the  drought  afifects  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
and  Nebraska,  many  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers are  remaining  on  the  land  hoping 
that  soil  conservation  work  of  the  past 
and  future  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  dust  bowl  condition. 

Texas  typifies  the  decline  in  rainfall. 
In  the  Plains  area  my  State  received  20 
inches  in  1961, 14  in  1962, 10  in  1963,  and 
only  7  last  year.  We  have  had  less  than 
2  inches  so  far  this  year.  The  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  estimates  that  3 
million  acres  in  the  six-State  region  have 
been  damaged  during  the  current  windy 
season. 

Moreover,  C.  M.  Thompson,  soil  con- 
servationist in  Yoakum  County,  Tex., 
says  emergency  measures  are  adequate 
on  only  50,000  acres  of  the  county's 
cropland.  Cotton  farmers  and  cattle- 
men are  being  hard  hit. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  a  time  when  soil  conserva- 
tion stands  between  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  six  States  and  economic  dis- 
aster, the  administration  could  propose 
a  cutback  in  conservation  funds. 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  do. 

The  administration  recommends  that 
$20  million  be  cut  from  the  money  now 
going  into  technical  services  for  our  soil 
conservation  districts.  It  recommends 
also  that  Congress  cut  back  cost  sharing 
through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  by  an  amazing 
$100  million. 

I  oppose  this  administration  folly,  Mr. 
President.  It  would  doom  to  financial 
chaos  the  economy  of  vast  areas  of  6 
States.  It  would  deal  unthinkable  dam- 
age to  the  cotton  and  cattle  Industries  of 
the  drought  area. 

We  have  a  choice  between  a  dust  bowl 
and  valuable  acreage.  We  have  a  choice 
between  personal  bankruptcy  and  re- 
newed prosperity.  The  choice  depends 
upon  what  we  do  about  soil  conservation. 
I,  for  one,  shall  fight  fof  continuing  and 
redoubled  efforts  to  conserve  our  soil  and 
water  resources  through  joint  local- 
State-Federal  funds  and  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  other 
Senators  and  oflBcials  of  the  executive 
branch  may  read  it  and  discover  the  vital 
role  being  played  by  soil  conservation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Waterless  Plains:  Seveeal  Yeaks'  Dbought 
Damages  Son.,  Reduces  Ceops  in  Six-State 
Area — Bur  Dust  Bowl  Farmers  Abe  Faring 
Better  Than  in  the  Thirties — Soaring 
Land  Values  Help — Jet  Stream  Shift  Is 
Blamed 

(By  James  C.  Tanner) 

Lamak,  Colo. — Here  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Colorado,  farmers  this  spring  expect 
to  harvest  only  15  percent  of  their  normal 
winter  wheat  crop.  The  rest  has  shriveled  or 
blown  out  with  the  wind. 

Near  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex..  Emmett  Duke, 
State  cattle  Inspector,  Is  finding  few  animals 
to  Inspect  after  three  bone-dry  years. 
"There's  no  grass  left  at  aU,"  he  says.  In 
Lamesa,  Tex.,  merchants  are  so  concerned 
about  drought-pressed  farmers  they  hired  a 
professional  rainmaker. 

A  vast  area  of  the  Southwest  is  suffering  a 
prolonged  thirst,  even  while  other  areas  of 
water  have  left  thousands  homeless.  The 
drought  area  covers  parts  of  six  States  and 
approximates  the  "Dust  Bowl"  of  the 
1930's.  Some  sections  are  even  drier  than  In 
the  1930's.  New  duststorms  have  been 
sweeping  across  parts  of  the  Great  Plains 
since  late  January.  After  2  to  4  years 
of  deficient  rainfall,  conditions  are  becoming 
critical,  experts  say. 

April  and  May  are  crucial  months.  April 
usually  brings  the  windiest  season  to  the 
Plains.  Farmers — many  of  whom  already  are 
postponing  purchases  and  borrowing  heav- 
ily— need  rain  soon  to  plant  spring  crops. 
Ranchers  must  have  greener  pastures  If  they 
are  to  hold  unto  their  shrinking  herds. 

Despite  this  grim  picture,  there  are  some 
vital  differences  between  the  present  drought 
and  that  of  the  1930's  when  the  Okies  and 
their  neighbors  pulled  up  stakes  and  headed 
west  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  social  up- 
heavals of  the  depression.  Most  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  today  are  sticking  to 
their  land. 

Government  disaster  loans  and  other  sub- 
sidies are  helping  many  hang  on.  More 
farmers,  too,  are  t\irnlng  to  irrigation  wells 
that  enable  them  to  ride  out  at  least  a  short 
dry  spell.  The  land  Itself  Is  holding  better 
because  farmers  have  learned  how  to  an- 
chor the  soil  with  new  plowing  methods  and 
planting  of  grass  or  other  crops.  As  a  re- 
sult, drought-area  farmers  often  resent  the 
old  "Dust  Bowl"  tag,  despite  the  undeniable 
presence  of  blowing  dust.  "The  picture  is 
being  painted  10  times  darker  than  It  ac- 
tually Is,"  insists  Lamar  cattle  broker  and 
feeder  C.  F.  Augustine. 

Soaring  land  values  also  encourage  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  wait  out  the  drought.  Spec- 
ulators and  land-hungry  city  people  have 
bid  up  Western  land  prices  to  as  much  as 
SI. 000  an  acre  for  irrigated  property.  As  the 
land  value  rises,  farmers  can  hang  on  longer 
because  they  can  borrow  more  from  banks 
based  on  their  Inflated  collateral.  Here  In 
Prowers  County  surrounding  Lamar,  land 
prices  have  doubled  in  the  past  10  years  and. 
in  some  cases,  in  the  past  5  years. 

EMEBGENCT  LOANS  RISE 

Where  farmers  are  reaching  the  end  of 
their  bank  credit,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, a  Federal  Agency,  is  stepping  Into 
the  breach  with  emergency  crop  loans. 

Amer  Lehman,  Colorado  Director  of  the 
Agency,  says  400  loans  for  $2,225,000  have 
been  made  to  Colorado  farmers  since  last 
July  1,  more  than  total  loans  in  fiscal  1964 
and  more  than  double  the  loans  In  fiscal 
1963.  At  Lubbock,  Tex.,  Ralph  Dent,  area 
supervisor  for  the  farm  agency,  says  360 
loans  for  a  total  of  $3.5  million  have  been 
made  since  January  1.  in  his  nine-county 
area.  "If  the  drought  lasts  another  year," 
he  says,  "our  caseload  will  double." 
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other  Government  financial  aid  comes  in 
the  form  of  land  diversion  payments  and 
other  price-propping  subsidies.  Prowers 
County  farmers  received  $4  million  last  year, 
a  figure  that  may  rise  by  $500,000  this  year, 
says  Oliver  Dits.on,  office  manager  of  the 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  and  owner  of  a  3,100-acre 
farm.  "Without  these  payments  we  would 
be  in  a  heck  of  a  shape,"  he  says.  Last  year 
his  farm  netted  $4,500;  without  Government 
payments  he  would  have  lost  $8,000  to  $10,000, 
he  claims. 

A  minority  of  farmers  are  giving  up  the 
battle  against  the  drought.  For  these  farm- 
ers, liquidations  are  more  common  than 
bankruptcies.  W.  B.  Beeson,  a  banker  In  La- 
mesa,  Tex.,  notes  that  13  farmer-customers 
quit  farming  after  bringing  in  their  1964 
crops.  But  Mr.  Beeson  sees  "nothing  alarm- 
ing in  that.  Some  were  Just  afraid  that  if 
they  had  another  short  crop  they  couldn't 
pay  their  debts." 

Even  if  this  year  brings  plentiful  rain — 
and  farmers  are  hopeful  after  some  recent 
showers  and  snowfall — the  long-range  prob- 
lem will  remain.  "This  region  always  has 
been  known  for  violent  fluctuations  in  pre- 
cipitation and  there's  no  reason  to  think 
the  future  will  be  otherwise,"  says  Charles 
E.  Fisher,  superintendent  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Lubbock. 

But,  like  other  thirsty  regions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Plains  States  are  begin- 
ning to  think  in  terms  of  basic  solutions  to 
chronic  water  problems.  One  plan  being 
studied  seriously  would  bring  water  by  an 
elaborate  river  diversion  and  canal  system 
from  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the  arid 
Southwest.  A  gigantic  feat,  it  would  take  30 
years  and  $100  billion  to  complete,  according 
to  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.,  a  big  Los  Angeles 
engineering  and  construction  firm  which  pro- 
posed the  idea. 

Such  visionary  and  costly  projects  are  a 
measure  of  how  desperate  men  become  to 
assuage  the  effects  of  drought.  In  this  region 
from  Nebraska  to  Texas,  rainfall  in  recent 
years  has  been  50  percent  below  normal. 
Even  in  normal  years  it  is  a  modest  8  to  18 
Inches.  Midland,  Tex.,  typifies  the  decline 
in  rainfall;  it  received  20  inches  in  1961,  14 
in  1962,  10  in  1963  and  a  mere  7  last  year. 
It  has  had  only  1.86  inches  thus  far  In 
1965. 

The  drought  area  ironically  is  ringed  by 
regions  now  receiving  abnormally  large 
amounts  of  water.  Also,  there  are  pockets 
within  the  drought  area,  such  as  the  vicinity 
of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  that  are  faring  well.  A 
heavler-than-usual  snowpack  in  the  Rockies 
promises  improved  streamflow  in  parts  of  the 
drought  area  this  spring.  Swirling  snows  also 
blanketed  the  plains  recently.  But  even  the 
snow  is  "dry."  Says  a  farmer  at  Boise  City 
in  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle,  "It  takes  a  foot 
of  the  stuff  to  make  a  half-inch  of  moisture." 

Meteorologists  aren't  certain  what  caused 
the  present  drought,  nor  can  they  figure  out 
any  predictable  pattern  in  the  wet-dry  cycles 
of  the  region.  Many  attribute  the  lack  of 
rain  to  a  change  In  the  path  of  the  Jetstream, 
the  high-speed  wind  that  moves  from  west 
to  east  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Large 
storms  nearly  always  are  linked  to  the  path 
of  the  Jetstream  which,  in  recent  years,  has 
followed  a  more  northerly  course  than  usual. 

TEXAS  DIRT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

When  the  rains  disappear,  the  soil  is  baked 
by  the  sun  and  turns  powdery,  ready  to  blow 
over  flat,  treeless  plains  when  the  winds 
come.  Gusts  up  to  75  miles  an  hour  are  not 
rare  and  Texas  dirt  recently  has  darkened 
skies  as  far  away  as  Pennsylvania.  In  little 
Tokio,  Tex.,  a  sand  dune  Is  observed  moving 
in  on  an  adobe  house  after  already  covering 
an  abandoned  Ford  parked  nearby.  In  South- 
western Kansas  a  recent  "duster"  lifted  an 
estimated  inch  of  topsoU  from  some  fields. 
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The  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  esti- 
mates that  3  million  acres  in  the  drought 
region  were  damaged  in  the  first  3  months 
of  the  present  windy  season,  December 
through  February.  This  was  well  above  the 
1.8  million  acres  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Uncounted  millions  of  other  acres, 
once  held  down  by  grass,  could  erode  if  April 
winds  come  as  expected.  In  the  entire 
6-month  "blow"  season  ending  May  31  last 
year,  88  million  acres  were  damaged.  In 
the  1930's,  peak  damage  came  in  the  1938-39 
season  when  almost  10  million  acres  were 
affected. 

Most  farmers  now  take  measures  to  con- 
serve their  land.  "Basically,  some  three- 
fourths  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  are  fol- 
lowing good  conservation  measures,"  says 
Guy  Nutt,  assistant  State  conservationist  for 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Denver. 
But  C.  M.  Thompson,  soil  conservationist  in 
Yoakum  County,  Tex.,  says  emergency  meas- 
ures are  adequate  on  only  50,000  acres  of 
the  county's  cropland.  Of  the  remainder, 
25,000  acres  already  have  been  damaged  and 
75,000  acres  are  set  to  blow. 

SHRIVELED    CROPS 

Even  farmers  who  can  prevent  their  topsoil 
from  blowing  away  often  watch  their  crops 
shrivel  for  lack  of  rain.  WUliam  Branom, 
who  farms  160  acres  9  miles  north  of  Lamar, 
says  lack  of  irrigation  water  has  sliced  his 
alfalfa  and  maize  production  In  half  in  recent 
years.  In  Quay  County,  N.  Mex.,  surround- 
ing Tucumcarl,  production  of  broom  corn, 
usually  a  major  cash  crop,  was  almost  nil  last 
year.  The  water  level  in  the  Conchas  Res- 
ervoir north  of  Tucumcarl  Is  so  low  farmers 
won't  be  able  to  draw  on  It  for  Irrigation. 
Water  tables  on  the  south  plains  of  Texas 
are  dropping  as  much  as  2  feet  a  year. 

On  nonlrrlgated  farms,  cotton  output  In 
Texas  Is  down  sharply.  Dawson  County  pro- 
duced only  94,000  bales  last  year,  compared 
with  a  record  213,000  bales  In  1961. 

Cattlemen  suffer,  too,  and  many  have  over- 
grazed pastures  dangerously  In  an  effort  to 
hold  on  to  herds.  One  rancher  selling  off  his 
herd  is  M.  W.  Luna,  of  Plains,  Tex.,  who  now 
has  only  12  cows  and  a  bull  grazing  his  6,400 
acres  of  rangeland.  "When  I  came  here  60 
years  ago,  the  grass  was  stirrup  high,"  he 
recalls.  "In  1960  we  could  have  run  100  head 
on  a  section  (640  acres) .  But  now  75  percent 
of  the  turf  Is  dead.  This  is  the  worst  I've 
seen." 

Drought  means  belt  tightening  for  the 
usually  free-spending  ranchers  and  farmers 
of  this  region.  "Even  If  we  get  good  rains," 
says  cotton  farmer  R.  E.  Bearden  at  Lamesa, 
"it  will  take  at  least  1  good  year  just  to  pay 
for  last  year's  losses.  There  will  be  little  ad- 
ditional equipment  on  the  farm  this  year; 
we'll  do  all  the  patching  we  can."  Lamesa 
department  store  owner  Walter  Collins  says 
he  has  reduced  store  buying  by  30  percent 
after  ending  last  year  with  record  Inventories 
and  a  sales  drop  of  12  percent. 

Another  businessman  says  that  the  rains 
would  bring  customers  back  Immediately.  "If 
we  were  to  get  a  good  rain  tonight,  we'd  have 
this  place  full  of  customers  tomorrow,"  says 
Joe  Thompson,  John  Deere  farm  lmplem«nt 
dealer  In  Lubbock.  Right  now,  though, 
"dryland  farmers  are  buying  no  machinery 
at  all,"  he  says.  "And  even  those  who  have 
ample  water  always  get  conservative  In  their 
buying  when  we  have  a  dry  spell." 

Throughout  the  drought  area  the  land  is 
fertile  and  snaps  back  quickly  with  adequate 
moisture.  But  farmers  in  the  past  have 
banked  on  a  single  bumper  crop  to  ball  them 
out  of  drought-caused  debts.  The  recovery 
period  may  be  longer  this  time.  Costs  con- 
tinue to  rise  while  prices  are  down  on  most 
commodities.  Cattle  prices,  for  example,  are 
15  to  20  percent  less  than  2  years  ago.  Cotton 
support  prices  have  declined,  clipping  $12.50 
a  bale  off  most  of  the  fiber  produced  in  the 
southern  plains  area. 


CAMBODIA  AND  THE  GENEVA  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, while  the  Senate  was  out  of  ses- 
sion. I  sent  to  the  press  a  statement  on 
the  recent  and  largely  overlooked  Soviet 
suggestion  that  the  Geneva  Conference 
be  reconvened  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of 
Cambodia.  That  suggestion,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  of  great  relevance  to  the  criti- 
cal situation  in  Vietnam  and  to  the 
President's  recent  observations  on  that 
situation  and  southeast  Asia  as  a  whole. 
Because  I  believe  it  to  be  very  pertinent 
to  the  most  serious  international  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oUows : 

A  Geneva  Conference  on  Cambodia 
(Statement  by  Senator  Mansfield) 

Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  suggested  a  meeting  now 
of  the  14-nation  Geneva  Conference  to  dis- 
cuss guarantees  for  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia. To  give  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  suggestion  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  expressed  so 
eloquently  by  President  Johnson  in  his  ad- 
dress on  southeast  Asia  a  few  days  ago. 

From  time  to  time  for  several  years,  a  call 
for  a  conference  on  this  question  has  Issued 
from  various  nations  involved  in  the  south- 
east Asian  situation.  Cambodia  has  sought 
such  a  meeting,  almost  with  desperation,  for 
several  years.  But  for  reasons  which  are 
not  clear,  it  has  never  come  off. 

In  any  event,  a  convening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  question  of  the  safeguard- 
ing of  Cambodian  neutrality  might  be  most 
helpful  at  this  time.  The  question  of 
Cambodian  neutrality  has  great  relevance  to 
the  President's  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
constructive  Joint  endeavors  In  southeast 
Asia  Instead  of  the  waste  of  war  In  that 
region.  Cambodia  Is  a  key  country  In  any 
concept  Involving  multlnation  development 
of  the  Mekong  River.  But  of  great  im- 
portance, the  preservation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Cambodia  Is  one  of  the  essentials  in  con- 
fining the  Vietnamese  confiict.  The  fact  is 
that  Cambodia,  alone  of  the  three  former 
Indochinese  states  has  been  able  to  avoid  the 
searing  inner  conflicts  that  followed  the 
achievement  of  Independence  In  1954.  The 
President  is  concerned  that  no  nation  in 
southeast  Asia  shall  have  to  live  in  fear  of 
its  neighbors.  This  small  and  unique  nation 
does  have  deep  fears,  as  any  nation  niust 
have  in  a  situation  of  conflict  such  as  pre- 
vails around  Its  borders.  And  this  small 
and  energetic  nation  has  a  most  constructive 
part  to  play  in  any  genuine  peace  which  may 
eventually  come  to  the  region.  In  1963,  on  a 
return  from  a  trip  to  southeast  Asia,  several 
colleagues  and  I  had  this  to  report  on 
Cambodia: 

"Cambodia  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  stable  and  progressive  nations  in  south- 
east Asia.  Apart  from  difficulties  on  its 
borders  with  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  the 
kingdom  enjoys  complete  peace  and  has 
registered  a  remarkable  degree  of  economic 
and  social  progress  in  a  decade.  The  leader- 
ship of  Prince  Sihanouk  has  been  a  key  fac- 
tor in  this  achievement.  Abdicating  the 
throne  in  order  to  participate  actively  in 
political  affairs,  the  prince  has  led  the  king- 
dom with  an  understanding  of  his  people, 
with  personal  dedication,  and  with  Immense 
energy.  He  has  maintained  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  France  on  the  new  basis  of  full 
national  independence  and  equality  and  the 
French,  today,  continue  to  play  a  major  part 
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m  the  development  of  the  country.  Cam- 
bodia's contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  been  greatly  expanded  and  now  encom- 
pass all  of  the  major  powers.  Communist  and 
non-Communist.  In  International  circles, 
Cambodia  has  come  to  occupy  an  influential 
role  among  the  smaller  nations  and  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  convening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Laos. 

"Outside  assistance  has  been  supplied  to 
Cambodia  by  many  countries,  including  So- 
viet Russia  and  Communist  China.  The 
United  States  has  provided  over  $300  million 
in  assistance  from  1955  to  1962.  But  the 
level  has  been  declining,  with  Cambodian 
encouragement  and  concurrence.^ 

"In  spite  of  this  assistance,  however.  Cam- 
bodian-United States  relationships  have  en- 
countered repeated  difficulties  from  the  out- 
set. In  retrospect,  many  of  these  difficulties 
appear  superficial  and  avoidable.  Whatever 
the  difficulties,  there  is  not  and  can  hardly 
be  any  legitimate  basis  for  a  direct  conflict 
with  this  remote  Asian  kingdom.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  possibilities  for  deepening 
cultural  and  economic  contacts  of  mutual 
benefit.  Indeed,  Cambodia's  inner  progress 
and  declining  dependence  on  U.S.  grant  aid 
points  to  a  foreseeable  termination  of  these 
programs,  not  in  chaos  but  In  a  transition  to 
an  enduring  relationship  of  mutual  respect 
and  mutual  advantage.  Finally,  Cambodia's 
existence  as  an  independent  nation  at  peace 
with  all  of  the  great  powers  is  of  exemplary 
value  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  durable  and 
peaceful  solution  to  the  basic  problems  of 
southeast  Asia." 

I,  for  one  see  no  reason  to  alter  this  esti- 
mate, except  to  note  that  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  improvement  in  Thai-Cam- 
bodian relations.  It  is  also  a  source  of  regret 
that  our  relations  with  Cambodia  have  dete- 
riorated in  the  intervening  years.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  the  termination  of  the 
aid  program  came  not  with  mutual  respect 
but  with  misunderstanding  and  animosity. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  trend  might 
be  reversed.  Certainly,  the  President's  speech 
at  Johns  Hopkins  has  set  a  basis  for  its 
reversal.  A  convening  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  the  question  of  Cambodian 
neutrality  could  provide  the  way  for  giving 
substance  to  his  words.  It  could  conceivably 
provide  some  answer  to  the  question  which 
Is  of  overriding  concern  to  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  his  people — security  from  aggression  and 
genuine  independence  for  the  land  on  which 
they  have  labored  so  hard  and  so  well  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  advise  the 
President  on  these  matters  will  explore  once 
again  most  fully  the  concern  of  Cambodia  for 
Its  security  and  what  may  be  done  to  safe- 
guard it,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  suggestion 
that  this  question  be  considered  in  a  Geneva 
Conference  at  this  time. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  consideration  of  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


NOMINATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE AND  CAREER  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS OF  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AGENCY— COMMUNICATION  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 

'Several  months  ago.  Prince  Sihanouk 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  complete 
termination  of  military  aid. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

The  WHtrE  House, 
Washington,  April  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  I  have  forwarded 
to  the  Senate  ( 1 )  a  list  of  655  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  have  been  recommended  for  pro- 
motion by  the  Secretary  of  State,  based  upon 
the  findings  of  the  18th  selection  boards,  and 
(2)  a  list  of  760  career  Reserve  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  who  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  under  section  517  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946. 

Those  of  us  who  bear  the  burden  of  for- 
eign affairs  decisionmaking  in  an  uneasy 
world  are  grateful  for  the  knowledge  and 
advice  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States.  The  submis- 
sion of  these  promotion  and  appointment 
lists  enables  me  to  reiterate  anew  my  con- 
fidence In  the  professional  ability  and  dedi- 
cation of  those  who  serve  In  this  noted  Gov- 
ernment Institution.  I  am  eager  to  do  so. 
For  nothing  is  more  Important  In  my  Judg- 
ment, than  that  all  officers  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  be  proud  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  certain  of  the  backing  of  their 
superior  officers. 

It  Is  well  known  to  all  that  I  yield  to  no 
one  In  the  concern  for  military  strength  and 
fully  effective  defenses.  This  has  been  con- 
stant and  unchanging  for  more  than  30 
years.  I  consider  the  Foreign  Service  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  effective  defense  of 
our  country,  and  my  interest  in  sustaining. 
Improving,  and  strengthening  our  diplo- 
matic corps  Is  unswerving. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to  rely  upon 
the  Foreign  Service  for  wise  and  Informed 
counsel  over  the  years.  It  has  my  assurance 
that  It  can  rely  on  my  desires  for  a  diplo- 
matic corps  second  to  none.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress  shares  this  desire. 

The  diplomatic  corps  has  served  us  well  in 
the  peaceful  pursuits  we  prefer  and  in  the 
dangerous  missions  that  are  forced  upon  us. 
In  South  Vietnam,  the  dangers  to  which  our 
military  men  are  exposed  are  well  known. 
Recent  events  there  have  again  emphasized 
that  the  Foreign  Service  likewise  faces  grave 
hazards  In  the  front  lines  in  our  quest  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

We  can  be  proud  as  Americans  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Foreign  Service  has  dis- 
charged Its  responsibilities  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 

The  promotion  list  which  has  been  for- 
warded this  day  to  the  Senate  is  representa- 
tive of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  All  sections  of  our 
country  and  all  segments  of  our  society  are 
represented  in  this  list.  The  list  is  based 
solely  on  the  merit  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved. The  list  reflects  an  upward  move- 
ment of  more  youthful  officers  into  senior 
positions.  I  urge  early  and  favorable  action 
on  these  nominations. 

The  .second  list  submitted  today  represents 
another  significant  milestone  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Foreign  Service.  By  bringing 
into  the  Foreign  Service  a  group  of  career 
officers  of  proven  ability  and  experience  In 
the  conduct  of  oxir  foreign  information  pro- 
grams, we  take  a  step  forward  toward  that 
unity  of  outlook  and  purpose  which  is  so 
important  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  our 
relationships  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  officers  on  this  list  were  all  carefully 
selected  under  the  s^ne  procedures  that  ap- 
ply for  Foreign  Service  officers.  Their  duties, 
objectives,  and  tasks  are  closely  interwoven 
with  those  of  our  career  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers. By  bringing  this  group  into  the  For- 
eign Service,   we  point  the  way  toward  a 


unified  and  flexible  career  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  I  ask  that  these  nominations 
be  favorably  considered  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REIFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

fPor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
and  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank; 

William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund; 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  plenary  session  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Morris  B.  Abram,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Human  Rights  Conunission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Palmer  Hoyt.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information;  and 

Morris  S.  Novlk,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  postmasters  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  of  post- 
masters are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sidei-ation  of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


DEFAULTS  IN  FHA  INSURED  LOANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  16,  1965 — Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  5158-5160 — I  out- 
lined nine  multifamily  projects  which 
had  been  financed  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  in  the  Florida  area, 
all  of  which  had  gone  into  bankruptcy 
with  scarcely  any  payments  having  been 
made  on  either  the  principal  or  the 
interest. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  three  other 
housing  projects — all  of  which  likewise 
went  banki'upt  and  again  represent  in- 
excusable negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Housing  Administration  in  protecting 
the  taxpayers'  interests. 

These  projects  are:  21  Turtle  Creek 
Square,  Dallas,  Tex.;  the  Towers,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.;  Fleetwood  Manor  Apart- 
ments, Inc.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

These  projects  were  called  to  my  at- 
tention early  in  1964  ^^ith  questions 
raised  as  to  the  procedure  in  which 
these  mortgages  had  been  inflated.  On 
February  24,  1964,  I  referred  certain  of 
these  cases  to  the  Comptroller  General 
for  examination.  The  Comptroller's  re- 
port has  been  delayed  due  to  the  fact 
that  fraud  was  discovered  in  two  cases 
and  the  report  was  referred  to  the  De- 
partmeni,  of  Justice,  with  the  result  that 
one  of  the  sFK>nsors  has  since  been  in- 
dicted and  convicted. 

Under  dates  of  April  14,  1964,  and 
June  18,  1964,  the  Comptroller  General 
suggested  that  he  withhold  his  report 
until  after  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  completed  its  examination.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  now  completed 
its  examination,  and  there  has  been  an 
indictment  and  a  conviction  of  one  of 
the  participants.  I  am  now  at  liberty 
to  discuss  these  projects  and  point  out 
the  inadequacies  of  the  program  under 
v/hich  these  mortgages  were  arranged. 

PROJECT  21  TURTLE  CREEK  SQUARE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  first  project  I  shall  discuss  is  21 
Turtle  Creek  Square,  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  details  of  this  project  are  out- 
lined in  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
No.  B-114860  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  date  of  April  5,  1965. 

This  project  is  referred  to  in  that 
report  as  project  B  in  the  Comptroller's 
report  and  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in  October  1961. 
It  consists  of  a  22-story  apartment 
building  with  367  dwelling  units,  an 
underground  garage  with  680  parking 
spaces,  a  health  club,  a  swimming  pool, 
and  44  cabana  units.  The  project  also 
includes  a  commercial  office  and  shop- 
ping space. 

The  Dallas  project  known  as  21  Turtle 
Creek  Square  was  constructed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Dr.  Daniel  Gevinson.  Dr. 
Gevinson  has  since  been  indicted  and 
convicted  for  fraud  in  that  he  submitted 
fal.se  bids  to  inflate  the  construction 
costs  and  thereby  obtain  a  higher  mort- 
gage. In  approving  the  project  the  FHA 
agreed  upon  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 
tract whereby  one  of  the  sponsor's  com- 


panies could  construct  the  project  with 
a  maximum  fee  of  $418,733. 

Under  this  agreement  one  of  the  spon- 
sor's companies,  which  was  party  to  the 
joint  venture,  was  to  receive  $118,200  of 
this  $418,733  fee.  However,  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  that  as  a  result 
of  inflating  construction  costs  it  ap- 
peared that  the  sponsor  and  his  con- 
trolled subcontractors  would  realize 
profits  of  about  $1  million  rather  than 
that  provided  for  initially. 

I  cite  an  example  of  how  the  construc- 
tion costs  were  inflated.  The  painting 
work  for  the  project  was  originally  esti- 
mated to  cost  $204,700,  and  a  fixed-price 
contract  was  entered  into  on  this  basis. 
The  company's  records,  however,  when 
examined  by  the  Comptroller  General 
showed  that  the  actual  work  was  sublet 
to  a  painting  contractor  for  a  total  cost 
of  $144,500.  Thus,  in  this  instance  the 
company  controlled  by  the  sponsor  real- 
ized an  extra  $60,200,  or  a  42-percent 
profit  on  the  painting  subcontract. 

Another  example  of  inflated  costs  con- 
cerns the  installation  of  carpets.  This 
contract  was  awarded  to  a  company  con- 
trolled by  the  sponsor.  The  company's 
records  show  that  the  amount  related  to 
this  work  was  $348,200,  while  their  rec- 
ords also  show  that  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred under  this  contract  were  only 
$219,800.  This  was  an  extra  profit  of 
$128,400,  or  a  58-percent  profit  on  this 
subcontract. 

A  third  example  is  the  garage  paving. 
The  sponsor-controlled  company's  rec- 
ords indicate  that  it  was  to  cost  $96,000 
for  the  garage  paving.  However,  when 
the  books  were  examined  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  they  found  the  actual 
costs  incurred,  including  overhead  and 
other  charges,  totaled  only  $37,400,  leav- 
ing a  profit  on  this  paving  contract  of 
$58,600,  or  157  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Comptroller  General  after 
discovering  these  inflated  costs  notified 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
calling  its  attention  to  section  227  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  which  requires 
that  before  a  mortgage  can  be  finally 
endorsed  for  insurance  by  FHA,  the 
mortgagor  must  submit  and  certify  to 
FHA  the  actual  costs  incurred  in  devel- 
oping the  project. 

Under  date  of  August  19.  1964,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  advised  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  they  were  taking 
action  to  provide  additional  controls  over 
such  discrepancies  in  the  future. 

However,  the  record  stands  that  on 
this  Dallas  project  alone  the  sponsor- 
controlled  subcontractors,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  insuring  the  mortgage,  will 
be  forced  to  take  over  the  project  and 
assume  the  loss. 

THE    TOWERS,    SYRACUSE,    N.Y. 

This  same  individual.  Dr.  Gevinson, 
who  has  since  been  convicted  for  falsify- 


ing the  bids  on  the  Turtle  Creek  project, 
was  also  the  sponsor  of  The  Towersj 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report— 
B-114860,  April  5,  1965— refers  to  this 
project  as  project  A. 

The  Towers  consists  of  a  13-story 
apartment  building  having  226  dwelling 
units.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the  construc- 
tion the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
had  in  December  1960  approved  mortgage 
insurance  in  the  amount  of  $6,013,800  on 
this  project. 

The  sponsor  of  this  project  formed  a 
wholly  owned  corporation  to  act  as  the 
mortgagor  and  then  formed  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  a  local  construction  company 
to  act  as  a  general  contractor  to  con- 
struct the  project. 

As  there  was  an  identity  of  interest 
relationship  between  the  mortgagor  and 
the  general  contractor,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  specified  that 
the  profit  allowance  on  this  construction 
would  be  limited  to  $225,360. 

A  review  of  the  records  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  construction  con- 
tracts disclosed  that  although  the  com- 
pany received  payment  from  the  joint 
venture  of  about  $1,145,700  for  subcon- 
tract work,  it  had  actually  only  cost 
them  $887,700,  thus  realizing  a  profit  of 
$258,000.  This  was  equal  to  a  29-percent 
profit.  This  $258,000  was  in  addition  to 
the  original  $225,000  profit  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  FHA. 

Another  subcontract  on  this  same 
project  was  carried  on  the  books  as  hav- 
ing cost  $771,600.  An  examination  of 
the  actual  records,  however,  showed 
that  the  actual  cost  of  this  work 
amounted  to  only  $573,100,  leaving  an 
extra  profit  to  the  sponsors  in  this  in- 
stance of  $198,500. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  report 
states : 

The  substantial  profits  on  subcontracts 
realized  by  the  sponsor  and  the  contractor 
party  to  the  Joint  venture  were  Included  in 
the  general  contractor's  and  the  mortgagor's 
'certifications  of  actual  project  costs  and  had 
the  eflfect  of  increasing  the  mortgage  insured 
by  FHA. 

This  Syracuse  project  was  completed 
in  November  1962.  The  mortgagor  was 
unable  to  meet  payments,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, having  insured  the  mortgage,  was 
required  to  reimburse  the  lender,  and  it 
took  title  to  the  project  in  July  1964. 

At  the  time  of  foreclosure  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  investment,  in- 
cluding costs  and  so  forth,  was  $6,760,- 
000,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  reselling 
this  property,  the  FHA  will  sustain  a  loss 
of  about  $2,300,000. 

THE      FLEETWOOD      MANOR      APARTMENTS,      INC., 
CLEARWATER,  FLA. 

This  was  a  200-unit  project  and  was 
first  insured  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  in  the  amount  of  $1,070,200. 
This  first  mortgage  was  dated  July  22, 
1949,  interest  rates  4  percent. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
records  list  the  total  construction  cost 
of  this  project  as  $1,013,541  and  the 
amount  allowed  for  acquisition  of  tne 
land  as  $23,089.60.  This  shows  that  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  was  more  than 
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the  actual  cost  of  the  building  and  the 

land. 

The  president  of  the  original  corpora- 
tion was  Mr.  J.  C.  Emerson. 

After  this  mortgage  had  been  reduced 
by  principal  payments  totaling  $32,- 
531.71,  the  mortgagor  on  May  1,  1955, 
failed  to  pay  the  installment,  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  under 
its  guarantee,  assumed  the  mortgage  in 
the  amount  of  $1,026,000. 

Foreclosure  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted, and  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration in  May  1961  acquired  title  to  the 
property. 

In  March  1963  the  property  was  sold 
to  the  Fleetwood  Manor  Apartments, 
Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Parrish  was 
the  president,  for  $607,000,  with  the  FHA 
taking  a  $546,300  purchase  money  mort- 
gage. 

This  foreclosure  and  resale  represented 
a  loss  to  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration of  slightly  over  $400,000  on  this 
project  plus  foreclosure  costs  and  de- 
faulted interest. 

The  current  owners  of  the  property 
are  maintaining  current  payments  but 
even  assuming  the  new  owners  are  suc- 
cessful in  paying  the  new  mortgage,  the 
Government's  loss  on  this  particular 
project  is  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  original  cost. 

As  evidence  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  been  well  aware  of 
this  loophole  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Finance  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  dur- 
ing the  congressional  hearings  in  August 
1954,  at  which  time  he  said: 

It  is  known  that  the  profits  taken  out  of 
a  project  through  this  device  (sponsor- 
owned  contractors  and  subcontractors)  fre- 
quently exceeded  the  amount  of  windfall  dis- 
closed by  the  promoter's  books. 

The  Federal  Housing  Act  specifically 
provides  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration should  require  certification 
of  actual  costs  by  the  contractor  and  the 
sponsor  prior  to  any  approval  of  the 
mortgage.  It  is  evident  that  this  rule 
has  not  been  enforced  by  the  Agency, 
with  the  result  that  unscrupulous  build- 
ers can  inflate  their  costs  and  reap  wind- 
fall profits  as  outlined  here  today,  and 
wlule  in  this  instance  this  individual  was 
caught  and  prosecuted,  nevertheless  the 
question  is  raised — how  many  other 
times  has  this  happened? 

Following  my  remarks  of  March  16, 
1965,  the  Commissioner  issued  a  state- 
ment explaining  that  since  the  FHA  has 
a  reserve  to  absorb  these  losses,  the  tax- 
payers would  not  suffer. 

Perhaps  the  Commissioner  should  re- 
fresh his  memory  as  to  the  source  of 
these  reserves  and  to  whom  they  belong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said :  Mr.  President,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  the  spon- 
sor of  the  housing  project  known  as  21 
Turtle  Creek  Square,  Dallas,  Tex.,  had 
Inflated  his  construction  costs  whereby 
he  was  able  to  collect  $1  million  in  extra 
profits.  This  project  had  been  financed 
under  a  guaranteed  mortgage  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

Since  making  that  statement  I  have 
been  advised  that  in  addition  to  the 
extra  $i  million  profits  which  I  pointed 


out  as  having  accrued  to  the  contractor, 
apparently  there  was  an  additional 
$400,000  profit  to  the  sponsor  resulting 
from  the  high  appraisal  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  project  was  constructed. 

The  original  appraisal  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  housing  project  was  con- 
structed was  S2.60  per  square  foot.  The 
sponsor  appealed  for  a  higher  valuation, 
and  after  a  review,  in  June  1961,  the  land 
was  reappraised  at  $4  per  square  foot, 
making  a  total  valuation  of  $1,051,614. 
This  higher  valuation  was  figured  in  the 
cost  for  mortgage  guarantees  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  land  to  the 
sponsor  was  only  $614,000. 

On  this  project — 21  Turtle  Creek 
Square — the  Government  insured  a 
mortgage  of  $9,910,900.  The  Govern- 
ment records  showed  costs  of  improve- 
ment, including  the  land  valuation,  as 
$10,624,000.  However,  when  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  $1  million  fraudu- 
lently infiated  cost  of  improvements,  as 
shown  by  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port, plus  the  $400,000  added  appraisal 
of  the  land  above  the  cost,  the  result  is 
that  on  this  project  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  guaranteed  a  mort- 
gage of  nearly  $700,000  more  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments. 

This  means  that  the  sponsor  had  a 
$700,000  profit  to  start  with  on  a  proj- 
ect which  was  financed  with  a  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  mortgage.  The  spon- 
sor has  since  been  indicted  and  convicted 
of  fraud  in  his  certification  of  construc- 
tion costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  outlining  the  mortgage  ar- 
rangements and  the  reappraisal  of  the 
land  be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TWENTY-ONE     TURTLE     CrEEK      SQUARE,     LTD.. 

Project      No.      112-00038      (Sec.      207 — 
Rental  Housing)  ,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1.  Conunitment  Issued  on  October  16,  1961. 
to  insure  mortgage  loan  in  the  amount  of  $9 
miUicm.  On  the  basis  of  revised  plans  and 
high-cost  room  determinations,  the  sponsor 
requested  an  increase  in  the  mortgage 
amount  to  $10,850,000.  The  commitment 
was  amended  December  8,  1961,  increasing 
the  Insiirable  mortgage  amount  of  $9,997,100. 
Cost  certification  operated  to  reduce  the 
amoxmt  to  $9,910,900. 

2.  The  original  appraisal  of  this  land  was 
$2.60  per  square  foot.  A  review  of  this  ap- 
praisal was  made  on  appeal  of  the  spxinsor, 
and  in  June  1961  the  final  figure  arrived  at 
by  the  reviewer  was  $4  per  square  foot,  for  a 
total  valuation  of  $1,051,614.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  a  forced  sale  in  1964  of  the  re- 
maining tract  of  land  from  which  this  project 
site  was  taken  brought  a  price  of  $5  per 
square  foot.  FHA's  estimate  of  fair  market 
value  of  the  project  Is  $11.221.000.> 

3.  Certified  actual  cost  of  Improvements, 
including  land  valuation:   $10,624,000.     The 


>  As  provided  in  the  National  Housing  Act, 
the  maximum  mortgage  limitations  in  the 
section  207  rental  housing  program  are  based 
on  the  Conimissioner's  estimate  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  completed  project,  whereas 
in  the  special  programs,  such  as  housing  for 
the  elderly,  the  maximum  mortgage  limita- 
tion is  based  upon  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  replacement  cost. 


Bite  was  part  of  a  22.5-acre  tract  purchased 
for  approximately  $2,450,000.  An  area  of  1.9 
acres  was  taken  by  the  city  at  no  compensa- 
tion for  street  widening.  The  approximate 
cost  to  sponsor  of  the  6.14-acre  site  is  figured 
to  be  $614,000. 

4.  Mortgagor:  21  Ttuiile  Creek  Square,  Ltd.. 
a  Texas  limited  partnership. 

Mortgagee:  Conmiltment  for  insurance 
issued  to  Southern  Trust  &  Mortgage  Co.  of 
Dallas;  commitment  assigned  to  Ryan  Mort- 
gage Co.,  of  Pc«-t  Worth,  Tex.;  that  lender 
subsequently  assigned  conunitment  to  the 
National  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Albany,  N.Y.  On  final  endorsement  for  In- 
surance, the  loan  was  transferred  by  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Al- 
bany to  the  New  York  State  teachers'  retire- 
ment system,  143  Washington  Avenue,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

5.  Interest  rate:  514  percent.  Under  an 
approved  plan  of  forbearance  for  a  6-month 
period  beginning  December  1,  1964,  the  mort- 
gagor is  making  partial  payment  of  Interest. 
Commencing  June  1,  1965,  payments  made 
bv  the  moi  tgagor  will  be  in  amounts  at  least 
sufficient  to  cover  fully  monthly  installments 
of  Interest  plus  an  additional  averaged 
amount  calculated  to  liquidate  all  interest 
arrearage  (approximately  $170,000)  within  18 
months  from  May  1.  1965.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage  as  modified,  payments 
to  principal  will  commence  on  January  1, 
1966.  No  payments  have  been  made  to  prin- 
cipal. 

6.  No. 

7.  Early  In  1964  FHA  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  Investigate  various  allega- 
tions of  Irregularities  on  contractual  ar- 
rangements and  certifications  in  this  project. 
A  grand  jury  was  called  and  on  April  6.  Dr. 
Daniel  Gevinson,  owner  developer,  was  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  making  false  statements 
to  FHA.  On  July  16,  1964,  Dr.  Gevinson  was 
found  guilty  and  subsequently  In  September 
1964  was  sentenced  to  2  years  In  prison  and 
fined  $5,000.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
Dr.  Gevinson  is  appealing  this  criminal  con- 
viction. Dr.  Gevinson  filed  a  suit  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  attempting  to  enjoin  FHA 
from  closing  the  loan  on  this  project  with  the 
other  parties  Involved.  The  court  refused  to 
grant  an  Injunction  against  closing. 


OKLAHOMA  CATTLEMEN  OPPOSE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
USER    CHARGE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  months  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  wide  variety  of  interests 
throughout  our  Nation  which  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Congress  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posal to  impose  a  user  charge  on  soil 
conservation  districts,  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  other  landowners  for  technical 
assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

I  have  previously  stated  my  own  op- 
position to  this  proposal. 

Farm  organizations,  wildlife  interests, 
bankers,  educators,  contractors,  busi- 
nessmen, and  town  people  have  joined 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
objecting  to  the  proposal.  The  Okla- 
homa Legislature  has  passed  a  resolution 
memoriaUzing  Congress  against  it. 

On  March  25,  the  Oklahoma  Cattle- 
men's Association  joined  the  throngs  of 
opposition.  A  resolution  of  opposition 
was  adopted  at  its  quarterly  board  meet- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's 
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Association    resolution    printed    in    tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  have  been  an  Invaluable  aid  to 
the  entire  agricultural  Industry  and  likewise 
of  equal  value  to  the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
In  the  main  part  furnished  the  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  planning  of  all  conservation 
practices;  and 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  has  submitted 
let  Congress  plans  whereby  the  Soil  Conser- 
vatlon  Service  cooperator  will  be  charged  for 
these  services  which  would  result  In  a  laxge 
number  of  dropouts  In  the  number  of  co- 
operators  and  particularly  so,  the  smaller  co- 
operators  who  are  In  most  need  of  Buch  serv- 
ices: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's 
Association  at  Its  quarterly  board  meeting 
on  March  25,  1965,  In  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
express  Its  opposition  to  any  plans  to  charge 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  coojierator  for 
any  technical  assistance  or  any  other  aid 
It  might  give  to  those  cooperating  In  the  con- 
servation of  our  land  and  natural  resourcea. 

Adopted  March  25,  1985. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Prer,ldent.  when 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
S.  1564  as  directed  by  the  Senate,  the 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  committee 
contained  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed, it  bef^ins  in  line  3  of  page  15  and 
ends  in  line  12  of  the  same  page.  The 
language  is  a.s  follows:  "or  i2)(A>  the 
per  centiun  of  persons  in  such  State  or 
subdivi.sion  voting  in  the  most  recent 
presidential  election  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average  per  centum  of  persons  vot- 
ing in  such  election  or  the  per  centum 
of  such  persons  registered  to  vote  in  a 
State  or  subdivision  by  State  or  local 
election  officials  exceeded  60  per  centum 
of  persons  of  voting  age  meeting  resi- 
dence requirements  in  such  State  or  sub- 
division, and  IB)  that  there  is  no  denial 
or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  in  such  State  or 
subdivision:". 

This  language  has  received  consider- 
able attention  since  April  9.  Various  in- 
terpretations iiave  been  made,  and  most 
of  them  I  might  add,  have  been  incorrect 
both  as  to  its  purpose  and  operation. 
Let  me  see  if  I  can  set  the  record  straight 
by  giving  a  short  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  its  purpose  and  its  opera- 
tion. Before  doing  so  however,  I  would 
like  to  britfly  state  my  understanding  of 
this  entire  bill. 

Senate  1564  is  primarily  an  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  see  that — 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

It  is  the  protection  of  this  right  that 
we  are  attempting  to  provide  by  this 
legislation.  We  are  trying  to  achieve 
this  objective  of  insuring  the  right  of 
suffrage  within  the  authority  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  2d  section  of  the  15th 
amendment  which  says — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  15th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  give  us  the  power  to 
punish  States  for  past  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  voters  or  for  violations  of  the 
amendment  itself.  In  that  sense  the 
measure  should  not  be  punitive.  We  are 
here  to  see  that  the  rights  created  by  the 
15th  amendment  are  protected.  We 
should  not  seek  to  create  conditions  that 
will  tie  the  hands  of  States  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  elections  for  periods  of 
time  far  beyond  the  time  when  discrim- 
ination in  voting  is  abolished  within  a 
State.  That  should  not  be  our  objective ; 
rather,  we  should  encourage  States  to 
cleanse  themselves  of  past  wrongs,  and 
when  they  do  so  I  am  willing  to  forgive. 

Once  a  State  is  abiding  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  15th  amendment  the  Fed- 
eral presence  in  State  elections  should  no 
longer  be  required.  When  a  State  can 
prove  to  the  court  that  no  citizen  is  be- 
ing denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race  or  color,  then  that  State  should  be 
released  from  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4.  That  is  precisely  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  to  give  States  com- 
plete control  of  their  election  process 
when  they  have  ceased  to  discriminate 
in  the  conduct  of  their  elections.  Now, 
let  me  explain  the  actual  operation  of  the 
amendment. 

I  liave  provided  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  incentive  for  States  to  end  such  dis- 
crimination. When  they  have  become 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4,  I 
have  provided  that  they  can  get  out  If 
they  can  prove  to  a  three-judge  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  that,  fir.st, 
they  voted  a  percent  of  people  in  the 
most  recent  presidential  election  in  ex- 
cess of  the  national  average  or  have  reg- 
istered 60  percent  of  the  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  and  possessing  State  residence 
requirements  and  that  there  is  no  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  color  or  race.  If  they  can  do 
this,  they  will  have  met  the  objective  that 
this  bill  sets.  They  should  then  get  out 
from  under  the  provisions  of  section  4. 

But  to  insure  that  they  do  not  revert 
to  old  habits  or  practices,  the  court  would 
retain  jurisdiction  of  the  entire  matter 
for  a  period  of  5  years  and  shall  reopen 
the  action  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney 
General  alleging  that  a  test  or  device  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

Assuming  that  a  State  has  been  re- 
leased by  a  court  from  the  provisions  of 
section  4  and  has  honored  the  guarantees 
of  the  15th  amendment  for  5  years,  it 
cannot  even  then  revert  to  a  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color 
for  by  so  doing  it  would  immediately  be- 
come subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
broader  provisions  of  section  3  just  as 
would  each  of  the  other  49  States. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  144  and  the  rest  of  the  calendar  up 
to  the  last  one  and  that  they  be  consid- 
ered in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate  places  I  may  insert  certain  re- 
marks, reports,  and  so  forth  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  following  measures  were  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  as  indicated: 


IMPROVED  ACCOUNTING  PROCE- 
DURES FOR  DEPARTMENT  OP 
COMMERCE 

The  bill  (S.  908)  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  adopt  im- 
proved accounting  procedures  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  limitations  applicable  with  respect  to 
each  appropriation  concerned,  each  appro- 
priation available  to  any  bureau  or  office  of 
the  Department  of  Conimerce  may  be  charged 
at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  other  appropriation  available 
to  such  bureau  or  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  procurement  of  materials  and 
services,  or  financing  activities  or  other  costs, 
for  which  funds  are  available  both  in  the 
financing  appropriation  so  charged  and  Ip 
the  appropriation  so  benefited;  except  that~ 
such  e.xpenses  so  financed  shall  be  charged 
on  a  final  basis  during  or  as  of  the  close  of 
such  fiscal  year,  to  the  appropriation  so  bene- 
fited, with  appropriate  credit  to  the  financ- 
ing appropriation. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  14  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  I  of  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "14.  Reimburse- 
ment between  appropriations." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  each  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  or 
after  July  1,  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  157 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  1b 
to  give  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  more  effective  con- 
trol and  better  accountability  of  the  services 
and  administrative  operations  and  expenses 
conducted  jointly  for  two  or  more  appropri- 
ations within  a  bureau  or  office  when  the 
costs  are  not  susceptible  of  immediate  dis- 
tribution directly  to  those  appropriations. 
Specific  examples  of  such  operations  and  ex- 
penses are:  the  maintenance  of  inventories 
of  stores  used  by  several  appropriations, 
utilization  of  personal  services  of  techni- 
cians paid  from  one  appropriation  but  whose 
services  are  partially  utilized  on  programs  fi- 
nanced by  other  appropriations:  and  the 
charging  of  administrative  and  technical 
overhead  to  one  appropriation  with  subse- 
quent distribution  and  charge  to  the  proper 
appropriation  or  fund. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  the 
Department  to  realize  the  benefits  of  cost 
accounting  and  administer  its  programs  on  a 
cost  basis.  It  would  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  overhead  charges  and  permit  the  re- 
capture of  costs  for  technical  services  now 
given  to  various  programs  without  reim- 
bursement.   The  legislation  would  simplify 
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payroUing  by  permitting  a  technician's  sal- 
ary to  be  charged  to  one  appropriation  with 
later  distribution  of  charges  to  all  appropri- 
ations benefited  by  his  services.  The  legis- 
lation would  permit  stores  to  be  purchased 
from  one  appropriation  and  other  appropria- 
tions to  be  charged  for  them  upon  Issue  of 
the  stores  from  inventory. 


TO  CLARIFY  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ANNUITY  INCREASE  LEG- 
ISLATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  2594)  to  clarify  the 
application  of  certain  annuity  increase 
legislation  was  announced  as  next  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  It  would 
clarify  beyond  any  doubt  the  designa- 
tion of  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
receive  an  increase  in  annuities  payable 
out  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  as  the  result  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress  in  1958  and 
1962. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does  not  increase 
the  amount? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  In- 
crease the  amount. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  report  (No. 
158)  covering  the  purpose  and  a  state- 
ment on  the  bill  be  Incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  clarify  beyond  any  doubt 
the  designation  of  those  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  an  increase  in  annuities  pay- 
able out  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  as  the  result  of  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1958  and  1962. 

H  R.  2594  embodies  an  administration  pro- 
posal of  the  88th  Congress  which  was  not 
enacted.  The  administration  urgently  sup- 
ports the  present  bill. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1920,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  has  been  amended  from 
tinae  to  time  to  increase  annuities,  liberalize 
requirements  for  eligibility,  and  change  the 
financial  structure  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund.  In  1956,  Congress 
completely  rewrote  the  act.  Among  the  sig- 
nificant changes  made  in  that  year  was  the 
formiila  to  be  used  in  computing  annuities 
for  employees  retired  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  October  I,  1956.  The  new  formula 
resulted  in  significantly  higher  annuities 
than  those  paid  under  the  old  law.  Because 
the  act  did  not  apply  retroactively,  Congress 
In  1958  Increased  annuities  based  on  service 
terminated  prior  to  October  I,  1956,  to  com- 
pensate those  retirees  and  survivors  for  the 
Increased  costs  of  living.  The  1958  statute 
(Public  Law  85-465)  stated  that  a  person 
"who,  on  August  1,  1958,  is  receiving  or  en- 
titled to  receive  an  annuity  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  based 
on  service  which  terminated  prior  to  October 
1.  1965,  shall  be  increased  by  10  per  centum, 
but  no  such  Increase  shall  exceed  $500  per 
annum." 

H.R.  2594  Is  designed  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "entitled  to  receive." 

The  phrase  "receiving  or  entitled  to  re- 
ceive" had  been  used  by  Congress  in  the  an- 
nuity increase  statutes  of  1952  and  1955 
(Public  Law  82-555  and  Public  Law  84-369). 
It  had  not  been  used  in  the  annuity  increase 
statute  of  1948  (Public  Law  80-426) .   In  that 
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statute,  the  language  used  to  identify  the 
group  to  be  benefited  consisted  of  the  words : 
"In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee  who 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  act  shall 
have  been  retired  on  an  annuity."  Congress 
later  recognized  that  certain  problems  might 
arise  because  of  the  1948  language.  An  em- 
ployee might  retire  with  entitlement  to  an 
Immediate  annuity  but  fail  to  file  his  appli- 
cation for  annuity  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  act;  an  employee  separated  from  the  Fed- 
eral service  with  entitlement  to  a  deferred 
annuity  commencing  at  age  62  might  attain 
his  62d  birthday  before  the  effective  date 
but  fail  to  file  his  application  before  the 
effective  date.  Unless  the  former  employee 
was  actually  on  the  annuity  rolls  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  1948  act,  he  would  not 
receive  the  Increase.  For  this  reason.  Con- 
gress in  1952  used,  the  word  "receiving  or  en- 
titled to  receive"  to  identify  those  already 
on  the  annuity  rolls  and  also  those  eligible  to 
be  on  the  rolls  but  whose  names  might  not 
yet  be  there.  The  same  five  words  have  been 
used  in  all  annuity  Increase  legislation  since 
1952  (Public  Law  84-369;  Public  Law  85-465; 
Public  Law  87-793). 


The  bill  (HR.  2594)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Analysis  of  H.R.  2594 — Retirement 
Annuities 

H.R.  2594  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "entitled  to  receive  an  annuity"  so 
that  only  those  persons  whose  commence- 
ment date  of  annuity  occurred  on  or  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  annuity  Increases 
enacted  in  1958  and  1962  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  those  statutes. 

In  1958,  Congress  Increased  by  10  percent 
the  annuities  of  retirees  and  survivors  whose 
annuities  were  based  on  service  terminated 
prior  to  October  1,  1956  (the  effective  date 
of  the  major  revision  of  the  Retirement  Act) . 
In  Identifying  the  group  to  receive  the  10- 
percent  Increase,  Congress  used  the  words 
"receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity." 
This  language  had  been  used  In  earlier 
statutes  and  was  understood  to  mean  those 
persons  already  on  the  annuity  rolls  and 
those  whose  eligibility  for  an  annuity  oc- 
curred on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  but  were  not  actually  on  the  annuity 
rolls  by  that  date. 

In  1962,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hurtt  (the  surviving 
widow  of  a  Federal  employee  who  died  In 
1955)  sued  In  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
10-percent  increase  even  though  she  had  not 
become  eligible  for  her  survivor  annuity  (by 
attaining  age  50)  by  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  The  court  held  in  her  favor,  defining 
"entitled  to  receive"  to  include  persons  In 
her  situation.  The  Justice  Department 
elected  not  to  appeal  the  case. 

In  1964,  other  plaintiffs  sued  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  on  a  similar  theory — that  they 
were  former  Federal  employees  entitled  to  an 
annuity  even  though  their  annuity  had  not 
commenced.  These  people  (about  185,000 
separated  prior  to  October  1,  1956)  are 
defined  as  deferred  annuitants;  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  when  they  at- 
tain age  62.  Nooe  of  these  people  had  at- 
tained age  62  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
1958  act.  The  case  Is  pending  before  the 
court.  A  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs 
would  cost  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
an  estimated  $65  million. 

Historically,  annuity  Increases  have  been 
designed  to  benefit  only  those  persons  on 
or  eligible  to  be  on  the  annuity  rolls  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Increase.  On  two  oc- 
casions (1955  and  1962)  Increases  were 
granted  to  persons  whose  annuities  would 
commence  at  future  dates,  but  In  both  cases 
a  specific  timetable  was  set  out  In  the 
statute  and  the  percentage  of  Increcise  was 
reduced.  No  Increase  has  ever  been  de- 
signed to  Include  deferred  annuitants  except 
their  annuities  commenced  within  the  spe- 
In  the  case  of  the  1955  and  1962  acts  if 
clfic  dates  set  forth  in  the  laws. 


TLINGIT  AND  HAIDA  JURISDIC- 
TIONAL ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  893)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19, 
1935  (49  Stat.  388) ,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of 
Alaska  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  1,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6.  to  strike  out  "Sec.  1. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  That";  on  page 

2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike 
out  "the  whole  or  mixed  blood  of  the"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "Tlingit", 
to  strike  out  "and"  and  insert  "or";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "Haida", 
to  strike  out  "Ti-ibes"  and  insert  "blood"; 
in  line  3,  after  the  word  "are",  to  insert 
"citizens";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  insert  "who  are  citizens";  and  on  page 

3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "annum",  to 
strike  out  "and.  after  payment  of  at- 
torney fees  and  expenses,  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  purpose  that 
is  authorized  by  the  official  Central 
Cotmcil  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  In- 
dians and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  authorized  represent- 
ative" and  insert  "Such  funds  including 
the  interest  thereon  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  advances,  except  for  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
attorney  fees,  expenses  of  litigation,  or- 
ganizational, operating  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  official  Central 
Council,  and  expenses  of  program  plan- 
ning, until  after  legislation  has  been 
enacted  that  sets  forth  the  purposes  for 
which  said  funds  shall  be  used.  The 
Council  is  authorized  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  use  of  said  funds,  and  to  exercise 
such  further  powers  with  respect  to  the 
advance,  expenditure,  and  distribution  of 
said  funds  as  may  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
use  and  distribution  of  said  funds,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  of  Tlingit 
or  Haida  blood  who  are  citizens  residing 
in  the  various  local  communities  or  areas 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  this 
Act.  The  costs  of  preparing  such  roll 
incurred  subsequent  to  the  appropria- 
tion to  pay  any  judgment  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  such  judgment  funds";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388),  Is  amended 
by  deleting  sections  1,  7,  and  8  thereof  and 
substituting  new  sections  1,  7.  and  8,  to  read 
as  follows: 

•'For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  shall  be  defined 
to  be  all  those  Indians  of  Tlingit  or  Haida 
blood  who  are  citizens  residing  In  the  various 
local  communities  or  areas  In  ^he  United 
States. 

"Sec.  7.  Upon  submission  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  the  existing  organization 
known  as  the  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit 
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and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  or  by  a  commit- 
tee duly  appointed  by  such  central  council, 
of  rules  prescribing  the  method  of  election 
of  delegates  to  the  central  council  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  equitable  and  to  be  de- 
signed to  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  fair 
representation  on  the  central  council  to  per- 
sons of  Tllngit  or  Haida  blood  who  are  citi- 
zens residing  In  the  various  local  commu- 
nities or  areas  in  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  his  discretion,  is  authorized  to  ap- 
prove such  rules.  The  Central  Council  of 
Tlmgit  and  Haida  Indians,  composed  of  dele- 
gates elected  in  accordance  with  such  ap- 
proved rules  and  their  duly  elected  succes- 
sors in  office,  shall  be  the  official  Central 
Council  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  for 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  amendments  to 
such  rules  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  » 

"Sec.  8.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation 
made  to  pay  any  judgment  in  favor  of  said 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  ,of  Alaska  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska,  and  such  funds  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centiun  per  an- 
nimi.  Such  funds  including  the  interest 
thereon  shall  not  be  available  for  advances, 
except  for  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  attorney  fees,  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion, organizational,  operating  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  official  Central  Coun- 
cil, and  expenses  of  program  planning,  until 
after  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  sets 
forth  the  piu-poses  for  which  said  funds  shall 
be  used.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  use  of  said  funds,  and  to 
exercis3  such  further  powers  with  respect  to 
the  advance,  expenditure,  and  distribution  of 
said  funds  as  may  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  use 
and  distribution  of  said  funds,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  presciibs,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons 
of  Tlingit  or  Haida  blocd  who  are  citizens 
residing  in  the  various  local  communities  or 
areas  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  this 
Act.  The  costs  of  preparing  such  roll  in- 
curred subsequent  to  the  appropriation  to 
pay  any  judgment  shall  be  deducted  from 
such  judgment  funds.  Any  part  of  such 
funds  that  may  be  distributed  per  capita  to 
persons  of  Tlingit  or  Halda  blood  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  observe  the 
favorable  action  of  the  Senate  today  in 
its  approval  of  S.  893,  which  amends  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Jurisdictional  Act. 
Just  2  months  short  of  30  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  original  act  was  given 
congi-essional  approval,  on  June  19,  1935. 
Many  things  have  happened  and  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  both  south- 
eastern Alaska,  the  home  of  the  majority 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  people,  and  in 
the  lives  of  the  Tlingits  and  Haidas, 
themselves. 

This  lapse  of  time.  Mr.  President,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  S.  893  is  necessary. 
The  amount  of  the  judgment,  based  upon 
the  suit  against  the  U.S.  Government  for 
land  taken  from  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  and  decided  in  their  favor  on 
October  7,  1959.  may  be  forthcoming 
from  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  in  a  sepa- 
rate opinion,  at  any  time.    The  prohibi- 
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tion  against  per  capita  distribution  of 
the  judgment,  which  made  sense  in  1935. 
does  not  make  sense  in  1965  when  large 
numbers  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  people 
are  to  be  found  living  away  from  their 
original  communities  in  such  far-reach- 
ing places  as  Anchorage.  Fairbanks. 
Seattle,  and  Oakland. 

What  I  consider  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  S.  893,  however,  is 
that  language  which  provides  for  the 
democratic  election  of  an  ofiBcial  gov- 
erning body,  the  Tlingit  and  Halda  Cen- 
tral Council. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  such  a  gov- 
erning body  has  for  years  been  a  severe 
handicap  to  these  people  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  dealing  with 
problems  connected  with  the  anticipated 
judgment.  There  has  been  no  repre- 
sentative body  to  speak  for  the  Indians, 
nor  has  there  been  an  organization  in 
which  their  problems  and  differences 
could  be  resolved  through  debate  and 
voting  processes.  The  elective  body  au- 
thorized in  S.  893  will  correct  this  un- 
fortunate situation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  893.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  it  was  amended  in 
certain  respects  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The 
amending  was  done,  however,  in  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the 
present,  unofficial,  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Central  Council.  Futhermore,  the 
amendments  were  not  objected  to  by  any 
of  those  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  reasons  for  amend- 
ing the  bill  was  to  conform  its  language 
with  the  stated  policy  of  the  Congress. 
This  policy  requires  that  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  people  return  to  the  Congress  for 
further  legislation  authorizing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  judgment,  once  the  Court 
of  Claims  has  decided  the  amount. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  other  body  will  quickly  and 
favorably  act  upon  this  bill  we  send  them 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  159) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  893,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  sections  1,  7,  and  8  of  the  act  of  June 
19.  1935  (49  Stat.  388),  which  authorized  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  to  bring 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

NEED 

The  1935  act  authorized  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear  and  determine  claims  of  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  relating  to  the 
loss  of  property  rights  as  a  result  of  actions 
by  the  United  States.  The  Indians  filed  their 
claim  In  1947,  and  in  1959  a  Judgment  favor- 
able to  the  Indians  was  entered. 

The  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
taking,  allowable  offsets  against  the  judg- 
ment, and  related  Issues  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  final 
award  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  1935  statute  defined  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  to  be  "all  those  In- 
dians of  the  whole  or  mixed  blood  of  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Tribes  who  are  residing  In 
Russian  America,  now  called  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  In  the  region  known  and  described 


as  southeastern  Alaska,  lying  east  of  the  one 
hundred   and   forty-first  meridian." 

The  act  further  provided  that  the  Indians 
who  were  eligible  to  share  in  any  judgment 
"shall  consist  of  all  persons  of  Tlingit  or 
Halda  blood,  living  in  or  belonging  to  any 
local  community  of  these  tribes  in  the  terri- 
tory described  in  section  1  of  this  Act." 

It  also  provided  that  each  community 
would  prepare  a  roll  of  its  tribal  membership 
and  for  the  submission  of  said  roll  to  the 
central  council  and  prohibited  distribution 
of  any  judgment  fund  on  a  p%r  capita  basis 

The  1935  act  was  designed  to  meet  con- 
ditions that  existed  at  that  time.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Jurisdictional  act,  circum- 
stances and  conditions  have  changed  con- 
siderably. Increasing  numbers  of  Tlingits 
and  Haidas  have  chosen  to  make  their  homes 
outside  of  their  local  villages  or  communities 
in  Alaska.  Numerous  individuals  and  fami- 
lies moved  into  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
southeast  Alaska  such  as  Juneau.  Douglas 
Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  and  Petersburg.  Sev- 
eral hundred  have  resettled  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  especially  in  Seattle  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. Under  existing  law  they  would  re- 
ceive little  or  no  benefit  from  the  expected 
judgment  fund. 

Because  the  1935  law  did  not  specify  how 
the  central  council  would  be  established  and 
function,  no  recognized  representative  tribal 
governing  body  has  existed,  and  this  has  been 
a  severe  handicap  to  the  tribe  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  arriving  at  a 
consensus  of  how  the  Judgment  should  be 
used. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  KLAMATH  AND  MODOC  TRIBES 
AND  YAHOOSKIN  BAND  OF  SNAKE 
INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  664)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath 
and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band 
of  Snake  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  2,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "or",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "groups." 
and  insert  "groups,  except  the  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  prosecuting  claims 
against  the  United  States.";  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "A",  to  strike  out  "per 
capita";  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11,  to  strike  out  "per  capita";  on 
page  4,  line  10,  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", to  strike  out  "per  capita";  on  page 
5,  after  line  3,  to  strike  out : 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  supervising 
the  prosecution  of  Klamath  claims  against 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Is  authorized  to  continue  to  consult 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Klam- 
ath Tribe  as  the  official  governing  body  of 
said  tribe,  and  the  executive  committee  is 
authorized  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe  and  Its  members  with  respect 
to  the  prosecution  of  such  claims.  The  au- 
thority of  said  committee,  which  has,  with 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  discharged  such 
responsibilities  since  August  13,  1961,  is  con- 
firmed: The  executive  committee  as  consti- 
tuted on  August  2,  1961,  Including  members 
appointed  to  fill  vacancies  which  occurred 
after  that  date,  is  authorized  to  fill  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  any  other  vacancies  resulting 
from  death,  incapacity,  or  resignation  xmtll 
the  need  for  its  functions  no  longer  exists: 
The  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  executive  committee  by  this  Act  shall 
cease  when  the  last  Klamath  claim  against 
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the  United  States  has  been  determined,  ap- 
propriated, and  distributed. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  7.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  income  tax. 

After  line  24,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  8.  No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed per  capita  shall  be  subject  to  any 
Hen,  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever except  delinquent  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States,  and  any  part  of  said  funds 
distributed  per  capita  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  or  State 
income  tax.  Payments  made  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  "other  income  and 
resoiirces,"  as  that  term  is  used  in  sections 
2(a) (10) (A),  402(a)(7),  1002(a)(8).  and 
1402(a)(8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
D.S.C.  302(a) (19) (A) .  602(aj (7) ,  1202(a) (8) , 
and  1352(a) (8)). 

And,  on  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "9"  to  "8";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  av^  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  funds  appropriated 
in  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  obtained  by 
the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahoo- 
skin Band  of  Snake  Indians,  hereinafter 
called  the  Klamath  Tribe  for  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  of  this  Act,  from  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  against  the 
United  States  in  docket  numbered  100,  and 
all  other  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent parts  or  groups,  except  the  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  usual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  prosecuting  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

Sec  2.  (a)  A  distribution  shall  be  made 
of  the  funds  resulting  from  docket  numbered 
100,  including  Interest,  after  deducting  litiga- 
tion expenses  and  estinaated  costs  of  distri- 
bution to  all  persons  whose  names  appear  on 
the  final  roll  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  which 
roll  was  closed  and  made  final  as  of  August 
13,  1954  (68  Stat.  718).  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this 
section,  a  share  or  portion  of  a  share  pay- 
able to  a  living  adult  shall  be  paid  directly 
to  such  adult;  (b)  a  share  payable  to  a  de- 
ceased enrollee  shall  be  paid  to  his  heirs  or 
legatees  upon  the  filing  of  proof  of  death 
and  Inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive:  Provided,  That 
amounts  payable  to  deceased  heirs  amount- 
ing to  $5  or  less  shall  not  be  paid,  and  such 
amounts  shall  remain  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe;  (c)  a  share  payable  to  an  adult  under 
legal  disability  shall  he  paid  to  his  legal  rep- 
resentative; (d)  a  share  payable  to  a  person 
previously  found  to  be  in  need  of  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1954,  may  be  paid  directly 
to  the  individual  or.  If  the  Secretary  deems 
it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  individual.  It 
may  be  added  to  the  trust  now  in  force  on 
behalf  of  said  Individual,  with  concurrence 
of  the  trustee;  and  (e)  a  share  or  portion  of 
a  share  payable  to  a  person  under  age  of 
majority  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  residence  shall  be  paid  to  a  parent, 
legal  guardian,  or  trustee  of  such  minor. 

Sec.  3.  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  commence  to  pay  the  share 
due  to  each  living  person  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  final  roll  of  August  13,  1954.    As 


to  members  who  have  died  since  promulga- 
tion of  the  final  roll  of  August  13,  1954,  the 
Secretary  shall  mail  a  notice  of  distribution 
of  funds  and  a  form  for  presentation  of  a 
claim  thereunder  to  all  known  heirs  or 
legatees  of  such  deceased  enrollees.  All  such 
claims  shall  be  filed  with  the  area  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Portland. 
Oregon,  within  two  years  following  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  From  and  after  that 
date,  all  claims  and  the  right  to  file  claims 
for  any  distribution  from  the  Judgment  in 
docket  numbered  100  shall  be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  remaining  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  said 
Klamath  Tribe,  or  any  of  its  constituent 
parts  or  groups,  after  the  distribution  of 
funds  resulting  from  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  100  as  provided  by 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act,  together  with 
any  other  funds  which  may  be  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  including  with- 
out limitation  funds  accruing  from  other 
Judgments  against  the  United  States  (after 
payment  of  expenses,  including  attorney  fees, 
payments  for  rights-of-way,  trespass 
damages,  or  other  revenues,  together  with 
any  interest  accrued  thereon,  shall,  after 
deduction  of  the  estimated  cost  of  distribu- 
tion, be  distributed  from  time  to  time  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  the  memt>ers 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe  or  to  the  members  of 
any  of  its  constituent  parts  or  groups  In  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  sections  2  and 
3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  After  all  claims  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe  or  any  of  Its  constituent  parts  or 
groups  against  the  United  States  have  been 
finally  determined,  appropriated,  and  dis- 
tributed, as  provided  in  sections  2,  3,  and  4 
of  this  Act;  and  after  all  litigation  expenses 
(including  attorney  fees)  and  costs  of  dis- 
tributions have  been  paid,  any  funds  re- 
maining in  the  United  States  Treasiu-y  to 
the  credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  or  any  of 
its  constituent  parts  or  groups  which.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  Insuflficient  to  justify  a  further  distribu- 
tion, shall  be  deposited  in  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  costs  of  diEtribution  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  deductions  authorized  by 
sections  2  and  4  of  this  Act.  Any  unused 
portion  of  such  amounts  shall  remain  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Klamath  Tribe. 

Sec.  7.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  pur- 
suaiit  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  income  tax. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  160) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  S.  664  is  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Judgment  funds  recovered 
by  the  Klamath  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  100,  and  all  other  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  deposited  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe. 

The  Judgment  in  docket  No.  100  for  $2,500,- 
000  was  settled  by  compromise  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Klamath  Termination  Act  of  August 
13,  1954  (68  Stv\t.  718),  gave  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  an  opportunity  to  either  re- 
main with  the  members  of  the  tribe  or  to 
withdraw  from  the  tribe  and  have  his  interest 


converted  into  money  and  conveyed  to  him. 
The  Termination  Act  provided  that,  after  the 
publication  of  a  proclamation  In  the  Federal 
Register  declaring  that  the  Federal  trust 
relationship  to  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  and 
its  members  had  terminated,  "•  •  •  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  [this  act]  all  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  which  affect  Indians  be- 
caiise  of  their  status  as  Indians,  shall  no 
longer  be  applied  to  members  of  the  tribe 
•  •  ♦."  In  accordance  with  the  excepting 
clause  the  same  act  contained  two  specific 
provisions  dealing  with  the  prosecution  of 
tribal  claims  against  the  United  States.  One 
protected  the  right  of  tribal  members  to 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  tribal  claims  even 
though  they  had  elected  to  withdraw  from 
the  trit>e,  and  the  other  protected  any  right, 
privilege,  or  t)enefit  which  the  tribe  or  its 
constituent  parts  had  been  granted  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946. 

S.  664  provides  for  the  discharge  of  the 
remaining  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  dlstributtf**he  proceeds  of  the  pres- 
ent award  in  docket  No.  100.  and  any  proceeds 
from  remaining  claims,  to  these  persons  and 
their  heirs  and  legatees  (both  withdrawing 
and  remaining  members)  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  Klamath  terminal  roU  estab- 
lished by  the  1954  act. 


AMENDMENT    OF     TEXTILE    FIBER 
PRODUCTS  IDENTIFICATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1129)  to  arilend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  to  permit  the 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  con- 
stituting less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile 
fiber  product  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "(15  U.S.C. 
7b(b)(l))"  and  insert  "(15  U.S.C.  70 
(b)  (1) ) ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  4 
of  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  70(b)(1))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  but  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  aiiy  fiber  pres- 
ent in  a  textile  fiber  product  which  has  a 
clearly  established  and  definite  functional 
significance  where  present  In  the  amount 
contained  in  such  product". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  4  of  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  " :  Provided  further"  the 
following:  ",  but  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  dis- 
closure of  any  fiber  present  In  a  textile  fiber 
product  which  has  a  clearly  established  and 
definite  functional  significance  where  present 
In  the  amovmt  stated". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  161).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    LECISL.\TION 

S.  1129  would  permit  the  listing  on  labels 
of  fibers  constituting  less  than  5  percent  of 
a   textile   fiber   product   when   It   is   clearly 
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established  that  such  an  amount  has  a  def- 
inite functional  significance. 

The  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identiflcation 
Act  requires  the  designation  on  the  label  of 
each  fiber  in  the  product  by  generic  name 
but  expressly  prohibits  the  designation  by 
either  generic  or  trademark  name  of  fibers 
present  in  amounts  of  5  percent  or  less  of 
the  total  fiber  contained  in  the  product. 

The  addition  of  only  3  percent  of  the  new 
stretch  fiber  Spandex  to  a  garment  will  make 
that  garment  elastic.  When  more  than  3 
percent  is  added,  the  garment  stretches  too 
much,  losing  its  elasticity.  The  committee 
is  informed  that  recent  developments  in 
textile  technology  make  It  likely  that  other 
fibers,  with  similar  characteristics  to  Span- 
dex will  be  developed  shortly.  On  the  basis 
of  this  evidence,  the  committee  concluded 
that  fibers  constituting  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  product  may  have  a  definite  function- 
al significance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for  the 
time  being. 


POLITICAL  ACTION  NEEDED  FOR 
"ECONOMIC  UNION  OP  THE  AMER- 
ICAS" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Presidents  of  all  Latin  American  na- 
tions will  receive  a  30-page  report  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  The  report 
submitted  today  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress;  Dr.  Felipe  Herrera,  President 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  Jose  Mayobre,  Executive  Director 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America,  and  Raul  Pre- 
bisch,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment. The  fact  that  this  proposal  has 
been  made  by  four  such  distinguished 
leaders  of  Inter-American  thought  is 
highly  significant:  but  the  support  of 
public  opinion  and  political  support  at 
the  highest  levels  in  Latin  America  is 
also  vital.  I  strongly  urge  the  political 
leaders  of  the  hemisphere  to  translate 
this  idea  of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  into  the  reality  of  a  mass  market 
of  some  220  million  people  with  a  com- 
bined gross  national  product  of  between 
S70  and  $80  billion. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  remind  all 
those  working  toward  this  inestimably 
important  goal  that  hemispheric  unity  is 
vital  to  its  success,  and  that  provisions 
must  be  made  for  the  eventual  inclusion 
in  such  a  market  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  largest  markets  of  all. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Americas  for  any 
exclusivist  concept  of  the  economic  uni- 
fication of  the  hemisphere.  Without 
North  America,  success  of  such  a  venture 
is  dubious,  at  best;  and,  there  is  no  need 
to  court  failure,  as  public  opinion  In 
North  America  is  very  sympathetic  to 
these  ideas. 

To  those  of  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  who  see  their  course  as  being 
economic  unification  of  Latin  America 
alone,  which  could  then  do  business  with 
Europe  and  North  as  potential  competi- 
tors one  with  the  other,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  will 
not  provide  the  best  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess for  any  of  the  parties  involved.    The 


economic  unity  of  the  Americas  is  the 
logical  course,  and  it  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  Canada,  bringing  it  into 
full  association  with  Latin  America.  In 
this  way  we  can  assure  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  European  Common  Market 
is  paralleled  to  give  the  greatest  strength 
economically  to  all  the  Americas  and 
make  it  as  greatly  an  improved  trading 
partner  for  Europe  as  the  EEC  has  pi-oved 
to  be  to  itself  and  the  Americas  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  the  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market  proposed  in  today's  report 
should  be  the  first  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Free  Trade  Area,  aiding  the  growth  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  constitutional 
Republics  of  the  Americas — and  main- 
taining a  place  for  Cuba,  when  that  na- 
tion becomes  again  free  and  democratic. 
Therefore,  the  establishment  of  an 
Action  Committee  for  the  Economic  Un- 
ion of  the  Americas,  which  I  proposed 
in  Mexico  City  on  April  5,  is  now  more 
appropriate  than  ever  before.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  true  economic  integration  of 
the  Americas  can  be  realized  only 
through  full  political  commitment  to  it 
at  the  highest  levels  and  with  the  strong 
support  of  democratic  political  parties, 
trade  unions,  education  leaders,  men  of 
influence  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  peo- 
ples concerned.  Even  though  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — CIAP — ministerial  groups,  ex- 
perts, and  private  enterprise  hemi- 
spherewide  organizations  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Council  for  Commerce 
and  Production — CICYP — and  the  Coun- 
cil for  Latin  America  in  the  United  States 
fully  realize  this  need,  such  commitment 
has  not  been  made  evident  today  to  an 
appreciable  enough  degree. 

Unless  widespread  political  support  de- 
velops the  great  gains  made  by  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area,  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  could  be  dissi- 
pated with  the  most  damaging  conse- 
quences to  the  future  of  freedom  and 
well-being  in  the  hemisphere. 
^>sUnder  my  proposal  leaders  of  demo- 
cratic political  parties  and  trade  unions 
of  the  Americas — which  excludes  the  ex- 
tremist right  and  the  Communist  left — 
and  Latin  American  personalities  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  education  and  of 
democratic  reform  and  unity  would  join 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Action  Com- 
mittee which  would  dedicate  its  heart 
and  soul  and  its  influence  to  bringing 
about  a  true  continental  economic  un- 
ion. The  committee  would  do  this  by 
rallying  strong  political  support  behind 
the  idea  of  a  treaty  for  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  composed  of  all  the 
nations  of  Latin  America,  to  be  followed 
in  due  course,  as  the  Latin  American 
members  agree,  by  a  treaty  for  a  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Free  Trade  Area,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ac- 
tion Committee  I  have  proposed,  like 
Jean  Monnet's  Action  Committee  for  tlie 
United  States  of  Eui'ope,  would  derive 
its  strength  from  a  distinguished  mem- 
bership agreed  on  the  necessity  of 
achieving  the  goal  of  a  continental  eco- 
nomic union,  and  committed  to  influence 
their  respective  Parliaments,  trade  un- 
ions, colleges  and  universities,  and  public 
opinion  in  general,  to  realize  that  goal. 

The  need  of  political  leadership  in 
Latin  American  economic  and  political 
imification  is  becoming  clearer  daily  to 
the  governments  and  people  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  report  issued  today,  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  this,  since  it 
was  prepared  on  the  request  of  Eduardo 
Frei,  President  of  Chile.  What  is  needed 
now  is  a  final  well  organized  drive  to 
overcome  inertia  and  any  narrow  view  of 
nationalism  or  sectionalism  which  sepa- 
rates the  hemisphere  from  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  goals. 

I  trust  that  today's  report  will  bring 
about  a  new  drive  for  a  true  economic 
union  of  the  Americas,  North  and  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pripted  in  the  Record  vari- 
ous newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  of 
Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  13, 

1965] 
U.S.  Membership,  Support  To  Be  Asked— A 

Plan  for  Latin  America's  Own  Common 

Market 

(By  Barnard  L.  Collier) 
Washington. — A  sweeping  proposal  to 
launch  a  Latin  American  common  market 
patterned  after  the  successful  European 
Economic  Community  was  presented  yester- 
day to  Mexican  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
and  the  Ambassadors  to  Mexico  of  all  the 
hemisphere  Republics,  Including  Cuba. 

The  study  strongly  suggests  action  be 
taken  by  all  Latin  American  governments  on 
the  topmost  political  level  to  make  economic 
Integration  of  the  hemisphere  a  reality.  It 
also  makes  it  clear  that  free  trade  within  the 
area  is  considered  vitally  vu-gent  by  the 
hemisphere's  most  prominent  economists. 

A  courtesy  copy  of  the  document,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  being  kept  secret  for  10 
days  to  give  the  Presidents  of  21  of  the  hemi- 
sphere's nations  time  to  study  it,  is  also 
being  sent  to  President  Johnson.  The  four 
high-ranking  Latin  American  economists 
who  drafted  the  proposals  hope  for  firm  U.S. 
support  and  possible  participation  in  the 
plan. 

Officially,  the  United  States  hopes  to  be 
able  to  back  the  common  market  proposals, 
since  the  administration  has  often  pro- 
claimed its  wholehearted  approval  of  In- 
creased Latin  American  economic  integra- 
tion. But  it  Is  admitted  here  that  several 
points  in  the  still  secret  plan  are  disturbing, 
and  U.S.  official  comment  on  the  plan  must 
await,  says  the  State  Department,  much 
longer  study. 

There  are  three  major  points  in  the  am- 
bitious proposals: 

A  strong  proposal  for  automatic,  across- 
the-board  tariff  cuts  on  virtually  all  items  In 
Inter-Amerlcan  trade   and  commerce. 

The  formation  of  a  multilateral  payment 
and  credit  union  to  deal  with  and  admin- 
ister the  maddening  problems  of  Latin 
America's  wildly  fluctuating  monetary 
affairs. 

The  formation  of  a  supernatlonal  council 
of  hemispheric   foreign  ministers  and  high 
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trade  officials  to  meet  regularly  to  make 
many  of  the  overall  decisions  for  a  trade 
area  of  220  million  people  and  a  $75  million 
gross  national  product. 

The  30-page  document  embodying  the 
proposals  was  drafted  at  the  initiative  of 
Chile's  new  Christian  Democratic  President 
Eduardo  Frei,  who  complained  last  January 
that  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area 
(LAFTA)  had  limited  objectives,  was  failing 
in  its  tariff-cutting  negotiations,  and  needed 
broader  goals. 

LAFTA  is  based  upon  the  Montevideo 
Treaty  of  1960,  and  its  members  are  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mex- 
ico, Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Peru. 

In  the  3  months  since.  Economist  Raul 
Preblsch,  Director  General  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Plan- 
ning; Felipe  Herrera,  President  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank;  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Santamaria,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
Jose  Antonio  Mayobre,  Director  of  the  U.N. 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
have  worked  on  the  plan. 

While  the  common  market  proposals  do 
mirror  a  widespread  feeling  In  both  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  that  neither 
LAFTA  nor  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  (con.^lstlng  of  five  Central  American 
Republics),  has  worked  well  enough  in  tariff 
cutting  and  market  expansion,  there  is  also 
considerable  feeling  that  no  plan— even  this 
one— is  feasible  unless  it  can  obtain  high- 
level  political  commitments  In  almost  every 
Latin  American  nation. 

The  directors  of  the  plan  are  hoping  for 
large  amounts  of  favorable  publicity  for  their 
suggestions,  and  a  concerted  drive  Is  under- 
way throughout  the  hemisphere  to  line  up 
firm  political  support  for  the  common  mar- 
ket scheme. 

In  the  United  States,  the  idea  of  a  Latin 
American  common  market  has  already 
gained  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  Senator 
Jacob  Javtts  of  New  York,  who  compares 
Latin  America  with  the  Europe  of  10  years 
ago,  but  insists  that  barrier-free  inter- 
.taierlcan  trade  can  attract  enormous 
amounts  of  outside  capital  for  Industrial  ex- 
pansion and  help  to  equalize  the  trade  in- 
equities between  Latin  America  and  the  In- 
dustrial nations  of  Europe,  North  America 
and  Japan. 

It  is  stressed  by  economic  experts  that  the 
economists'  proposals  are  basically  strong 
suggestions  for  urgent  action,  and  not  de- 
tailed technical  plans  for  putting  the  Latin 
American  common  market  into  operation. 

The  study,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  a  possible  inter-American  treaty 
setting  up  the  common  market,  whereupon 
the  technicalities  will  be  worked  out  to  solve 
the  myriad  problems  of  free  trade  in  an  area 
that  is  many  times  larger  than  Europe,  and 
lacks  Europe's  longstanding  Industrial  base. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12, 1965] 
Common  Market  for  Latins  Urged — All  Na- 
tions IN   Hemisphere   To   Get   Plea   fob 

Union 

(ByTadSzulc) 

Washington,  April  11.— The  presidents  of 
ail  the  American  republics  will  be  asked  to- 
morrow to  act  urgently  "on  the  highest  po- 
litical level"  toward  organizing  a  Latin 
American  common  market. 

A  30-page  document,  emphasizing  eco- 
nomic integration  through  a  common  market 
"la  suggesting  an  Inter-Amerlcan  treaty  to 
serve  as  its  institutional  framework.  Is  to  be 
^ued  by  the  four  men  In  charge  of  the 
Hemisphere's  economic  developments. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  common  market 
program,  which  is  considered  vital  if  Latin 
*^erlca  is  to  continue  economic  develop- 
ment and  play  a  meanlngfva  role  in  world 
^ade,  Will  be  submitted  to  President  Gustavo 
"laz  Ordaz  of  Mexico. 


copies  for  all  envots 
Copies    of    the    document    and    covering 
letters  will  be  delivered  to  the  ambassadors 
of  all  the  American  republics  in  Mexico  City 
for  transmission  to  their  capitals. 

A  copy  is  to  be  sent  to  President  Johnson 
because  it  is  hoped  that  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  the  organization  or  at 
least  support  it  actively. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  Carlos  Sanz 
de  Santamaria,  chairman  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress; Felipe  Herrera,  president  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank;  Jos6  Antonio 
Mayobre,  executive  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  and  Raul  Prebisch,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Latin-American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning. 

Dr.  Prebisch  is  also  secretary  general  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development. 

President  Osvaldo  Dorticos  Torrado  of 
Cuba  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  document 
since  his  country  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  both  Mr.  Mayobre  and  Dr.  Pre- 
bisch head  Institutions  of  the  world  organi- 
zation. Because  of  her  socialist  policies, 
however,  Cuba  is  not  expected  to  show  much 
interest  in  the  program. 

The  common  market  document,  the  prod- 
uct of  3  months  of  studies  and  consulta- 
tions, is  believed  to  mark  a  major  step  in 
Latin  American  economic  development. 

It  reflects  mounting  pressures  for  a  work- 
able system  under  which  the  economies  of 
individual  countries  could  be  meshed  in  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  fields,  and  thus 
help  expand  markets. 

Latin  America  already  has  two  organiza- 
tions for  regional  economic  integration,  but 
these  are  considered  insufficient.  The  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market,  consisting 
of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nicara- 
gua and  Honduras,  has  been  relatively  suc- 
cessful. However,  the  Latin  American  free 
trade  area,  based  on  the  Montevideo  Treaty 
of  1960,  is  considered  largely  a  failure. 

The  latter  group  comprises  nine  coun- 
tries— Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico. For  years  it  has  been  engaged  in  tedious 
and  frustrating  negotiations  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs. 

The  study  says  this  type  of  "micro-nego- 
tiations" must  be  replaced  by  a  hemisphere- 
wise  agreement  on  integration.  The  common 
market  would  be  a  trade  and  customs  union, 
in  which  the  goal  would  be  the  elimination 
of  Internal  tariffs  and  the  presentation  of  a 
single  external  tariff  to  nonmembers. 

The  document  is  reported  to  suggest, 
among  other  initial  measures,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Latin  American  payments  union, 
patterned  after  the  European  Payments 
Union.  It  is  understood  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  has  dropped  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  plan. 

It  Is  also  understood  that  Mr.  Herrera  and 
Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  officials 
have  prepared  the  draft  for  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can economic  community  treaty,  based  on 
the  European  Economic  Community,  or  Com- 
mon Market. 

Thus  far,  trade  within  the  hemisphere 
represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  Latin 
Kmerlca's  total  foreign  commerce.  The 
United  States.  Europe,  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
Japan  are  Latin  America's  chief  trading 
areas. 


SPACE  SCIENTISTS  AND  ALABAMA 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  inter- 
esting letter  which  I  have  received  from 
three  students  working  for  Ph.  D.  degrees 
in  mechanical  and  aerospace  science  at 
the  University  of  Rochester,  in  which 
they  state  that  they  have  read  in  various 


newspapers  and  magazines  that  the  space 
agency  suspects  that  scientists  and  engi- 
neers might  be  hesitant  to  work  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  because  of  the 
racial  situation  which  exists  there. 
These  students  wanted  to  state  in  writ- 
ing that  they  would  not  consider  work- 
ing at  NASA's  base  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  for 
this  reason. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  an  un- 
happy situation  which  is  distressing  to 
any  Senator  and  Representative.  How- 
ever, it  reflects  the  deep  feeling  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  is  another  basis 
upon  which  we  can  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Alabama  to  put  their  own  house  in 
order,  and  bring  themselves  and  their 
institutions  into  conformity  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
ihe  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  three  stu- 
dents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Mechanical  and 
Aeeospace  Sciences,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester, 

Rochester.  N.Y.,  March  22, 1965. 
Director,   NASA   Marshall    Space   Flight 

Center 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir:  We  expect  to  receive  our  Ph.  D.'s 
in  mechanical  and  aerospace  sciences  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. We  have  read  in  various  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  NASA  suspects  that  sci- 
entists and  engineers  might  be  hesitant  to 
work  in  Alabama  because  of  the  racial  situa- 
tion that  exists  there.  Therefore,  we  would 
like  to  state  In  writing  that  we  would  never 
consider  working  for  NASA  at  Huntsville  be- 
cause of  the  racial  injustices  that  are  ever 
so  much  a  way  of  life  in  Alabama.  Perhaps 
if  enough  technical  people  put  their  views 
in  writing,  NASA  would  be  able  to  Judge 
better  the  effect  that  its  location  in  Alabama 
has  on  its  ability  to  hire  the  properly  trained 
people  that  are  needed. 

Our  views  are  strictly  personal,  and  are 
not  to  be  taken  to  be  those  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  or  more  specifically,  those  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Lynn  A.  Selke, 
Vincent  J.  Piaritlli, 

NASA  Trainees. 

FREDERICK  H.  DrURT, 

NDEA  Fellow. 


PRINTING  OP  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED 
"OUR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  122,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  97. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  97)  to  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  House  document  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  and  debate  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  days  and  weeks  past. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
matter  came  up  about  2  weeks  ago  I 
asked  that  consideration  of  it  in  the 
Senate  be  postponed  merely  because  I 
knew  that  large  quantities  of  this  doc- 
ument had  been  printed  not  very  long 
ago  and  that  most  of  those  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Senate  for  its  use  were  ly- 
ing unused  in  the  storage  room. 

Under  the  pending  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 206,000  copies  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Senate.  I  understand 
that  about  150,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
are  still  lying,  unused,  in  the  storage 
room.  My  investigation  showed  that  11 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  used  up  their 
allotment  of  2,000  copies,  and  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  used  some  of  their  copies. 

I  had  my  office  staff  bring  up  250  copies 
of  this  pamphlet,  and  we  still  have  some 
left  over.  There  has  been  a  greater  de- 
mand for  the  pamphlet  since  I  held  up 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 2  weeks  ago. 

At  the  time  I  held  up  consideration,  I 
did  not  realize  that  it  consisted  merely 
of  excerpts  from  a  book  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc., 
which  contains  a  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions and  answers.  It  is  printed  in  a 
papercovered  edition. 

The  document  we  are  asked  to  print 
contains  about  175  questions  and  an- 
swers. After  I  had  learned  that  this 
public  dociunent  comprised  excerpts 
from  a  commercially  published  book,  I 
located  a  copy  of  the  book.  I  find  that  it 
is  a  papercovered  book  and  sells  for  35 
cents.  I  did  a  little  mental  arithmetic, 
and  I  figured  that  if  the  Senate  or  Con- 
gress bought  the  book  at  wholesale,  which 
it  probably  would  be  able  to  do,  at  a  40- 
percent  discount,  we  could  buy  about 
340,000  copies  of  the  entire  book,  instead 
of  1,084.000  copies  of  the  excerpts. 

I  shall  not  object  to  adopting  the  con- 
current resolution,  but  I  believe  that  in 
the  future  the  Senate  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pass  on  something  that  the 
House  may  wish  to  have  printed  for  its 
use. 

I  notice  that  in  the  newest  edition  of 
the  public  document,  carrying  excerpts 
from  the  privately  published  book,  there 
is  a  listing  of  the  names  of  the  current 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate.  This  necessitates  its  being  re- 
published every  2  years. 

I  believe  that  our  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  could  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
ascertaining  what  we  have  on  hand  be- 
fore asking  for  money  to  reprint  a  great 
many  more  copies  of  something  we  have 
in  surplus. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  document 
under  consideration  is  only  about 
$70,000,  which  is  a  small  part  of  $17  mil- 
lion it  costs  Congress  each  year  for  Its 
printing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  expressing 
the  thought  that  it  would  be  better,  if 
Senators  wished  to  have  a  docimient  like 


this  for  their  constituents,  it  would  be 
better  to  print  a  document  which  was 
prepared  by  Congress,  rather  than  to 
have  excerpts  printed  from  a  book 
which  is  commercially  published.  The 
question  comes  to  mind  whether  any 
royalty  is  paid  on  the  reprinting  of  the 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  know  about 
that.  I  did  not  inquire  into  that 
question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  won- 
der if  the  sponsors  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  know  whether  any  royalties 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of  the  book 
or  to  the  publishing  company. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  resolution  comes  to 
us  from  the  House.  If  any  royalties  were 
involved  in  the  sale  of  the  book  or  in  the 
sale  of  the  document,  I  would  expect  it 
would  be  perfectly  legal,  as  long  as  Con- 
gress publishes   the   document. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Can 
the  manager  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion tell  us  whether  any  royalties  are  in- 
volved if  we  should  publish  this  docu- 
ment? Inasmuch  as  the  pamphlet  in- 
volves excerpts  from  a  book  which  was 
commercially  published,  and  upon  which 
royalties  are  being  paid,  the  question  is, 
If  we  authorize  this  pamphlet  to  be  print- 
ed as  an  official  document,  will  it  involve 
the  payment  of  any  royalties? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  revenue  could  be  gotten  out  of  this 
document,  because  it  is  for  printing  and 
distribution  by  Members  of  Congress, 
even  if  it  is  out  of  date,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  has 
found  out,  in  a  way  to  our  sorrow.  Be- 
cause of  the  publicity  he  has  given  to 
it,  he  has  had  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  the  document.  Even  though  it  is  not 
quite  current,  he  has  done  his  best  to 
keep  up  with  the  requests  for  it  from  all 
over  the  country. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  royalties  being 
received  from  the  publication  of  a  docu- 
ment of  this  nature. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  today, 
could  we  adopt  it  with  the  assurance  that 
no  royalties  would  be  involved,  and  that 
if  it  should  develop  later  that  royalties 
were  involved,  we  could  reconsider  our 
action? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion.   So  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  it 
pays  no  royalties  for  reprinting  excerpts 
from  the  book.    As  far  as  the  bock  itself 
is  concerned,  I  have  not  made  any  in- 
quiiT-    I  do  not  know  whether  any  royal- 
ties are  involved  in  the  sale  of  the  book. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  his  admonition  will  be  kept  in 
mind.     This    matter    will    be    watched 
closely,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware had  two  parts  to  his  question.    He 
asked  why  Congress  does  not  prepare  its 
own  books.    Congress  has  two  excellent 
books  which  have  been  prepared  by  its 
own  people.    One  is  "Our  Capitol."    It  is 
a  very  fine  book.    The  other  is  "How  Our 
Laws   Are  Made,"   written   by   Charles 
Zinn,  who,  I  understand,  is  an  employee 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     They 
are  excellent  documents  and  they  were 


prepared  by  the  Congress.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  we  cannot  get 
enough  copies  of  the  latter  two  books  to 
distribute  to  schoolchildren.  They  are 
excellent  docmnents. 

While  I  will  not  oppose  the  proposal 
today,  I  do  believe  that  our  money  could 
be  far  better  spent  on  these  later  men- 
tioned documents,  which  were  prepared 
by  Congress,  instead  of  printing  excerpts 
from  someone  else's  book. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  are  sympathetic  with  my  com- 
plaint about  the  Government's  publish- 
ing the  annual  report  of  the  DAR.  This 
matter  follows  along  the  same  line.  I 
understand  that  this  year  the  report  does 
not  include  any  of  its  anti-Government 
resolutions,  which  have  been  included 
heretofore.  I  have  the  same  feeling 
about  their  publication. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  particular  document  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  but  I  do  know  that 
Congress  ought  to  avoid  printing  a  great 
deal  of  stuff  that  is  printed  at  public  ex- 
pense and  distributed,  which  gives  semi- 
official approval  of  Congress. 

I  believe  we  have  fallen  down  in  this 
respect.  It  cost  $17  million  to  pay  the 
printing  bill  of  Congress  each  year.  The 
concurrent  resolution  involves  what 
might  be  called  a  pittance,  of  $70,000, 
even  that  amount  would  light  the  White 
House  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  this  de- 
bate has  been  most  beneficial.  These 
warning  flags  which  have  been  raised 
will  be  noticed.  I  am  hopeful  that  out 
of  this  responsible  discussion,  in  large 
part,  there  will  come  a  greater  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  as  far 
as  these  matters  are  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
last  word  in  the  discussion.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  "unprecedented" 
demand  for  the  document  recently.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  has  been  an 
"unprecedented"  demand  on  my  office 
for  the  document.  But  that  "unprece- 
dented" demand  probably  amounts  to 
30  or  40  copies,  most  of  which  were  re- 
quested by  critics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  measures 
which  have  been  passed  or  adopted  to- 
day be  reconsidered. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  request  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  EXCLUSION  OF  INPATIENT 
MEDICAL  SERVICE  IN  THE  MEDI- 
CARE BILL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  an  amendment  sud- 
mitted  by  the  senior  Senator  from  lui" 
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nois  [Mr.  Douglas],  which  would  correct 
a  great  discrepancy  in  the  new  health 
care  for  the  elderly  bill,  which  has  re- 
cently passed  the  House,  and  will  now  be 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  refer  to  the  exclusion  of  inpatient 
medical  services  rendered  by  physicians 
in  four  specialty  fields:  radiology,  pa- 
thology, anesthesiology,  and  physiatry. 
Under  the  new  bill,  H.R.  6675,  the  elderly 
patient  must  pay  for  these  critical  serv- 
ices out  of  pocket,  unless  he  subscribes 
to  a  voluntary  Federal  insurance  plan. 

Why  disrupt  a  system  long  practiced 
by  the  central  institutions  of  our  medical 
service  system?  Under  present  Blue 
Cross  coverage,  for  example,  hospitals 
are  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  radiolo- 
gists, pathologists,  anesthesiologists,  and 
physiatry  as  routine  items.  That  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  The  administration's 
original  proposal  would  have  defrayed  all 
reasonable  costs  of  X-rays,  diagnostic 
tests,  anesthetics,  and  physical  rehabili- 
tation, services  normally  furnished  in  the 
hospital.  Financed  by  the  social  security 
payments,  these  benefits  would  have 
flowed— as  a  matter  of  right — to  almost 
every  U.S.  citizen  age  65  and  over. 

If  this  provision  goes  uncorrected,  not 
only  will  hospitals  face  administrative 
debacle,  but  the  mechanism  of  the  health 
insurance  program  will  be  impaired 
severely.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Douglas]  listed  in  the  Record  of  April  6, 
seven  problems  that  the  proposed  bill  is 
likely  to  encounter  if  the  payments  of 
medical  specialists  are  not  put  back  into 
the  basic  health  insui-ance  plan.  I  think 
it  worthwhile  to  reiterate  these  potential 
problems: 

First.  Exclusion  of  these  services  would 
seriously  retard  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  hospital  as  the  cen- 
tral institution  in  our  health  service  sys- 
tem. 

Second.  Not  only  will  the  public  be 
confused  through  a  multiple-billing  ap- 
proach and  cost  them  more,  but  it  could 
endanger  the  quality  of  patient  service. 

Third.  Providing  separate  payments 
for  these  specialities  would  interfere  with 
existing  relationships  between  hospitals 
and  physicians  and  tends  to  dictate  a  na- 
tionwide pattern  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Fourth.  Aged  beneficiaries  are  certain 
to  face  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
benefits  they  will  receive. 

Fifth.  It  will  imperil  the  long  stand- 
ing arrangements  developed  by  many 
Blue  Cross  plans. 

Sixth.  Administration  of  the  overall 
program  would  be  enormously  more  com- 
plicated. 

Seventh.  It  would  force  a  nationwide 
renegotiation  of  contracts  between  hos- 
pitals and  specialists  and  between  hos- 
pitals and  third  party  agencies. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  has 
taken  the  position  that  "radiology,  pa- 
thology, anesthesiology,  and  physiatiy 
sei-vices  in  hospitals  are  essential  to  the 
provision  of  high-quality  patient  care  in 
the  hospital  and  thus  are  basic  hospital 
services."  It  follows  quite  logically, 
therefore,  that  payment  of  these  "basic" 
services  should  be  through  the  auspices 
of  the  hospital  in  which  they  are  rend- 
ered. 


How  can  we  say  our  older  citizens  will 
have  adequate  protection  against  hospi- 
tal cost  if  vital  and  necessary  services  are 
categorically  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram? Not  only  does  H.R.  6675  assume 
all  eligible  persons  are  financially  able 
and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  a  sup- 
plementary plan  for  full  hospital  protec- 
tion, it  complicates  further  a  program 
already  confusing  to  many.  Let  me  illus- 
trate a  typical  case  under  this  bill,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

A  75-year-old  man  would  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  hospital  insiurance 
plan  to  have  payments  made  for  inpa- 
tient hospital  care  and  certain  other 
post-hospital  and  home  health  services. 
In  addition,  this  individual  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  voluntary  supplementary 
plan,  also  available  under  the  proposed 
bill,  which  offers  coverage  for  physicians' 
services  and  a  variety  of  medical  and 
other  services  not  covered  under  the  hos- 
pital insurance  plan. 

Under  the  care  of  his  own  physician, 
our  man  has  been  recommended  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  local  hospital  with  a  car- 
cinoma of  the  prostate.  His  stay  in  the 
hospital  lasts  about  21  days,  and  during 
that  time  he  is  provided  with  certain 
medical  services — requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  hospital  specialists — necessary 
for  proper  treatment.  Here  is  a  rough 
account  of  services  provided  and  costs 
incurred  under  the  proposed  bill: 


Services 


Room  and  board 

Urology 

Recovery  room 

Anesthesia 

Operatine  room 

Laboratory 

Surgical  pathology. — 

X-ray 

Drugs - -- 

Dressing 

Inhalation  therapy 

Electrocardiogram 


Hospital 
bin 


$798. 

7. 

30. 

90. 

170. 

200 

7, 

im. 

160, 
14 
48 
10 


Hospital 

insurance 

plan 


$798.00 

7.00 

30.00 

30.00 

170.00 

18S.00 

0 

100.00 

160.75 

14.60 

45.00 

7.00 


Supple 

mentary 

plan 


0 

0 

0 
$60.00 

0 
15.00 

7.50 
50.00 

0 

0 

3.00 

3.00 


Urologi;-.t  professional  fee  is  $350. 
This  poor  old  man  had  some  complica- 
tions with  the  heart  and  his  doctor 
brought  in  a  consultant  cardiologist;  ad- 
ditional fee  is  $50. 

Under  present  Blue  Cross  coverage  and 
the  administration's  original  proposal, 
the  individual  would  get  one  bill  cover- 
ing all  hospital  services,  another  bill  from 
the  urologist  and  a  third  bill  from  the 
consultant,  a  total  of  three  bills. 

Payments  for  the  same  operation, 
however,  would  be  radically  different 
and  immensely  complicated  if  covered 
by  H.R.  6675,  as  it  is  proposed.  If  my 
interpretation  of  this  new  bill  is  correct, 
the  patient  would  receive  a  total  of  eight 
bills.  One  would  be  paid  under  the  basic 
hospital  plan  of  which  our  patient  pays 
a  $40  deductible.  In  addition  to  that  he 
will  be  receiving  an  anesthetist's  bill  for 
$60.  a  clinical  laboratory  bill  for  $15,  a 
tissue  pathologist's  bill  for  $7.50,  a  radiol- 
ogist's bill  for  $50.  an  inhalation  therapy 
chief's  bill  for  $3.  and  a  bill  of  $3  to  the 
chief  of  electrocardiography.  Since  the 
supplementary  plan  covers  80  percent  of 
these  bills,  our  patient  must  pay  the  re- 
mainder. 


Two  questions  remain  unanswered  and 
which  no  provision  In  the  new  bill  covers. 
First,  how  do  all  these  doctors  get  to- 
gether, figure  out  who  gets  what,  and 
who  gets  charged  with  the  deductible? 
Second,  who  is  going  to  explain  to  this 
poor  75-year-old  confused  man,  who 
probably  has  had  no  personal  contact 
with  these  specialists,  that  these:rare  • 
legitimate  bills  he  has  received? 

If  one  were  trying  to  scuttle  the  entire 
program  of  health  insurance  for  our 
elderly,  I  could  think  of  no  better  way  of 
doing  so  than  by  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic and  hospitals  such  an  administrative 
quagmire  as  this  one.  Nothing  compli- 
cates or  hinders  the  operation  of  a  hos- 
pital more  than  the  overlapping  function 
of  its  staff  and  facilities  from  the  services 
of  these  specialists.  Enacting  H.R.  6675 
without  changing  this  provision  would  be 
taking  a  step  backward. 

There  are  conceivably  two  reasons  why 
the  House  committee  decided  to  exclude 
the  services  of  these  specialists  from  this 
bill.  First,  addition  of  such  services 
seemngly  may  increase  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital insurance  under  the  separate  trust 
fund  administered  by  social  security. 
However,  since  H.R.  6675  has  been  broad- 
ened by  adding  a  supplementary  plan 
and  expanding  Kerr-Mills  covering  these 
services,  the  Government  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  these  costs  in  any  case.  In  fact, 
including  such  fees  under  the  supple- 
mentary private  insurance  plan  might 
cause  them  to  skyrocket.  Hospitals 
would  be  unable  to  set  uniform 
standards. 

The  second  reason — as  might  be  ex- 
pected—is the  dictates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  doctors  are  vehemently  against  set- 
ting a  precedent  of  including  physicians' 
services  under  any  program  reimbursed 
by  the  Government.  However,  including 
these  services  as  part  of  the  basic  hos- 
pital plan  simply  retains  the  status  quo 
as  practiced  by  Blue  Cross  and  other  pri- 
vate insurance  companies.  The  AMA's 
grand  strategy  to  exclude  any  such  prec- 
edent recently  was  revealed  by  Carlton 
Smith  in  "Medical  Economics."  At  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  insert  from  this  article  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  the  best  preventative?  Dr.  Samuel 
R.  Sherman  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
AMA  Council  on  Legislative  Activities, 
sketched  It  out  for  me  this  way:  "Any  Fed- 
eral legislation  covering  hospital  care  should 
be  confined  to  just  that  from  the  very  start. 
No  medical  services  should  be  Included.  A 
legislative  fence  should  be  built  between 
hospital  services  on  the  one  hand  and  doc- 
tors' services  on  the  other." 

Some  50,000  M.D.S  are  presently  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence.  Their  services  are 
covered,  along  with  strictly  hospital  services, 
in  the  1965  King-Anderson  bill.  Radiologists, 
pathologists,  and  anesthesiologists  spoke  bit- 
terly about  it  last  month  In  Chicago.  Said 
one:  "When  we  become  socialized,  we  want 
to  be  socialized  with  all  physicians.  We 
don't  want  to  be  socialized  alone." 

So  the  AMA  will  get  out  Its  wire  cutters  and- 
try  to  get  these  specialists  back  on  the  right 
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side  of  the  King-Anderson  fence.  Negotiat- 
ing m  Washington.  It'll  try  to  delete  all  doc- 
tors' services  from  H.R.  1  except  the  services 
of  Interns  and  residents  and  staff  M.D.s  who 
don't  render  medical  service.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished,  the  delegates  resolved  last 
month.  It  would  "eliminate  a  precedent  for 
Inclusion  of  further  physicians'  services  at 
a  later  date." 


April  13,  1965 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
OP  NEW  YORK  TO  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
recently  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  and  dis- 
cussed in  basic,  far-reaching  terms,  which 
deserve  close  attention,  the  future  of  our 
social  security  system. 

Noting  that  millions  of  retired  Amer- 
icans live  in  poverty,  due  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  benefits  afforded  them  by 
social  security,  Senator  Kennedy  called 
for  a  searching  reexamination  of  the 
system,  insofar  as  our  lowest-income 
senior  citizens  are  concerned.  He 
pointed  out  the  limited  possibilities  for 
benefit  increases  under  the  payroll-tax 
method  of  financing,  which  has  been 
used  since  the  inception  of  social  secu- 
rity, and  called  for  consideration  of  par- 
tial financing  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
income  tax,  so  that  we  can  achieve  an 
adequate  level  of  benefits  for  every  re- 
tired person  who  depends  on  social 
security  in  order  to  subsist.  Senator 
Kennedy's  address  is  thoughtful  and 
provocative,  and  merits  a  careful  read- 
ing by  everyone  who  is  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  so  many  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  Senator  Kennedy's  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  at 
THE  Ollie  a.  Randall  Award  and  Dinner 
14th  Annual   Meeting  of  the  National 
cotjncil  on  the  acinc,  march  2,   1965, 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.   Shelley,   Dr.   Dosco,   President   Meyer, 
Mrs.    Mathla^en,    and    distinguished    guests, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  at  this  year's 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Ag- 
ing.   Since  its  founding  In  1950,  the  coun- 
cil has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  effort  to 
help    older   people    lead   more   comfortable, 
more  complete,  more  dignified  lives.    Your 
work  has  ranged  over  the  whole  spectrum 
of  problems  of  the  elderly — housing  and  em- 
ployment, retraining  and  retirement,  medi- 
cal care  and  medical  Indigency.    For  all,  you 
have   contributed   substantially   to   the  "re- 
search for  constructive  solutions.    I  there- 
fore feel  especially  honored  that  you  have 
asked  me  to  address  you. 

And  It  Is  especially  appropriate  that  we 
meet  today.  This  year,  as  we  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  we  will  enact  the  medicare 
bill — a  charter  of  freedom  from  undue  fear 
of  illness  and  injury — Into  which  President 
Kennedy  put  so  much  of  his  energies  and 
efforts. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  significance  of 
medicare.  The  costs  of  hospital  and  related 
care  for  the  elderly  have  risen  sharply  as 
time  has  passed,  and  with  each  rise  In  cost. 


an  increasing  number  of  older  Americans  are 
unable  to  afford  adequate  medical  care.  We 
all  know  that  medicare  does  not  solve  all  the 
medical-cost  problems  of  the  aged.  But  It 
is  a  significant  first  step — and  It  is  an  Im- 
perative step. 

I  would  like  to  talk  this  evening  about 
what  comes  next — about  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  basic  structure  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Social  security  was  designed 
to  give  our  elderly  a  hope  for  decent  life 
in  retirement,  a  new  chance  to  live  oxit  their 
days  in  dignity  and  peace  Instead  of  poverty 
and  despair.  When  Franklin  Roosevelt 
transmitted  the  original  social  securitv  bill 
to  the  Congress,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Nation  had  a  "plain  duty"  to  establish  a 
"sound  means"  of  averting  "the  dreadful 
consequence  of  economic  insecurity."  The 
bill,  he  said,  was  directed  "toward  a  greater 
future  economic  security  of  the  American 
people."  I  think  it  is  time  we  took  a  care- 
ful look  to  see  whether  social  security  is  now 
fulfilling  that  purpose — and  what  we  must 
do  to  Insure  that  it  does  afford  our  older 
citizens  the  measure  of  protection  which 
they  need  and  deserve  in  their  last  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  Importance 
of  other,  related  problems.  We  face  equally 
great  challenges  in  finding  ways  to  utilize 
the  skills  and  abilities,  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  our  older  citizens,  in  provid- 
ing adequate  housing  for  the  aged  and  In 
expanding  research  into  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  the  illnesses  and  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  the  aging  process.  But  my  major 
subject  this  e\enlng  is  the  economic  secu- 
rity— or  lack  of  it — which  the  social  security 
system  gives  our  retired  citizens. 

This  basic  fact  is  that  In  the  midst  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  our  older  citizens 
live  in  poverty.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics estimates  that  It  costs  about  $3,000  for 
a  retired  couple  to  live  at  a  modest  but 
adequate  level  in  a  big  city,  and  $2,500  in 
a  smaller  community.  Yet  In  1962,  half  of 
the  5,400,000  aged  couples  in  this  country 
had  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,875,  and  30  per- 
cent had  Income  less  than  $2,000.  The  mod- 
est but  adequate  level  for  retired  Individ- 
uals is  $1,800,  and  two-thirds  of  the  8,700,000 
people  in  this  category  had  less  than  this 
amount.    Half  had  less  than  $1,130. 

These  shocking  and  shameful  income  fig- 
ures are  closely  related  to  the  level  of  social 
security  benefits.  For  more  than  a  third  of 
its  individual  beneficiaries,  and  nearly  20 
percent  of  couples  receiving  benefits,  social 
security  is  the  sole  source  of  income.  But 
In  1964,  the  benefits  paid  to  retired  Individ- 
uals averaged  $74  a  month — just  $888  a  year. 
Benefits  for  aged  couples  averaged  $180 
monthly — $1,560  annually.  Those  millions 
who  depend  on  social  security  for  their  entire 
support  live  in  poverty. 

We  have,  to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy, 
continued  to  add  to  the  years  of  life;  but  we 
have  not  yet  met  our  responsibility  to  add 
new  life  to  those  years.  Social  security  may 
provide  a  fioor  of  protection  to  our  elderly. 
But  it  Is  a  floor  without  a  carpet;  and  the 
nails  come  through. 

We  have  always  relied  on  Individual  sav- 
ings and  pensions  to  supplement  social  se- 
curity. But  for  too  many,  there  are  no 
adequate  supplements.  This  Is  by  defini- 
tion the  case  for  the  millions  of  elderly 
people  who  live  in  poverty.  These  are  the 
people  whose  lives  have  always  been  a  strug- 
gle, the  people  who  were  never  able  to  save 
significant  sums,  the  people  who  never 
worked  for  a  firm  which  had  a  private  pen- 
sion plan.  For  these  millions  the  sole  hope 
upon  retirement  Is  an  adequate  pension 
under  social  security. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  figures  I  have  cited  demonstrate  that 
Increase  of  100  percent  or  more  are  needed 


for  the  lowest  Income  groups  If  we  are  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  benefits.  We 
must  recognize  that  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
costly  proposition.  How,  then,  are  we  Bolntr 
to  foot  the  bill?  "^ 

Within  the  present  scheme,  there  are  two 
ways  of  getting  greater  contributions— raise 
the  payroll-tax  contribution  rates,  and  in- 
crease the  maximum  earnings  base  subject 
to  contributions  and  creditable  for  benefits. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  room 
left  for  doing  the  former.  Many  are  reluc- 
tant to  raise  the  rate  much  over  10  percent 
for  the  employer  and  employee  combined 
and  increases  already  projected  will  bring 
us  to  around  that  level.  Increasing  the 
maximum  earnings  base  will  be  of  some  help. 
If,  for  example,  the  base  were  Increased  to 
$7,200,  as  this  year's  Advisory  Council  report 
recommended.  Individuals  who  earn  $400  a 
month  on  the  avernge  would  get  benefits  of 
$144  monthly  Instead  of  $127.  Couples  with 
those  earnings  would  get  $216  a  month  in 
benefits  Instead  of  the  present  $190.50.  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  maximum  earnings 
base  could  realistically  be  raised  as  high  as 
$9,000  or  $9,600,  but  even  that  would  not  be 
enough  to  provide  the  level  of  benefits  essen- 
tial to  a  life  of  modest  comfort  and  dignity. 
To  provide  these  benefits,  I  think  we  must 
begin  to  consider  a  limited  use  of  general 
revenue  financing  for  the  system. 

Economically,  a  limited  turn  to  general 
revenues  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense.  The 
payroll  tax  is  highly  regressive.  Its  major 
Justification  has  been  that  a  payi'oU  tax  is 
basically  contributory.  In  the  main,  the 
worker  gets  out  during  the  years  of  retire- 
ment what  he  put  in  during  the  working 
years. 

Yet.  to  a  significant  extent,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Considerations  of  social 
justice  have  modified  the  strict  relation  be- 
tween benefits  and  earnings.  We  have  pro- 
vided benefits  to  poorer  and  more  irregularly 
employed  workers;  to  widows  and  orphans; 
to  those  disabled  by  injury  and  illness.  And 
we  have  always  paid  benefits  to  workers  who 
were  too  old  when  the  program  began  to 
make  a  full  contribution  for  the  benefits  they 
are  receiving. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  responded  to  genuine  social  needs. 
Through  It,  we  are  now  providing  benefits 
to  deserving  people  who  properly  were  not 
asked  to  pay  for  them.  But  we  are  doing  so 
out  of  payroll  contributions  of  others — and 
the  payroll  tax  is  highly  regressive.  That  is 
why  I  say  a  limited  turn  to  general  revenues 
would  make  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

Financing  the  extra  benefits  which  I  have 
mentioned  out  of  the  progressive  Income  tax 
instead  of  the  regressive  payroll  tax  would 
greatly  ease  the  burden  on  middle  and  lower 
Income  wage  earners.  It  would  allow  a  re- 
turn to  use  of  the  payroll  tax  as  a  basically 
contributory  devise;  and  it  would  free  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  contributed  It. 

Nor  is  there  an3rthlng  revolutionary  In 
suggesting  that  we  must  be  considering  a 
limited  use  of  general  revenues  in  the  social 
security  system.  The  first  Presldentially  ap- 
pointed Council  on  Economic  Security,  whose 
report  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  said  that  Government  contri- 
butions to  the  system  would  eventually  be 
needed,  adding  prophetically  that,  "It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  actual  Government 
contribution  until  after  the  system  has  been 
in  operation  for  30  years." 

The  1938  Advisory  Council  made  the  same 
recommendation,  giving  as  its  reason  that 
"the  Nation  as  a  whole,  independent  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  system,  will  derive  a 
benefit  from  the  old-age  security  pro- 
gram. •  *   •  "    The  Council  also  said,  per- 
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tlnently,  that  "with  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  protection  afforded,  govern- 
mental participation  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  the  program  is  all  the  more  justified. 
•  •  •"  Tlie  1938  Council  stated  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  one  of  "distributing  the  eventual 
cost  of  the  old-age  insurance  system  by 
means  of  approximately  equal  contributions 
by  employers,  employees,  and  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Social  Security  Board  Itself  in  1939 
called  it  "sound  public  jxjlicy  to  pay  part 
of  the  eventual  cost  of  the  benefits  proposed 
out  of  taxes  other  than  payroll  taxes,  pref- 
erably taxes  such  as  Income  and  inheritance 
taxes  levied  according  to  ability  to  pay." 
The  Board  added  that  "the  wider  the  cover/ 
sge,  the  more  extensive  this  contribution 
from  other  tax  sources  might  properly  be.'/ 

In  1946,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ct/m- 
mittee's  technicid  staff  recommended  a 'Con- 
tinuing Federal  subsidy  up  to  "a  third  of 
the  year's  total  of  benefit  and  expense  pay- 
ments." The  1948  Advisory  Council  called 
a  Government  contribution  "a  recognition 
of  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  the 
welfare  of  the  aged  and  of  widows  and 
children."  I  might  just  add  that  these  Ad- 
visory Councils  were  not  composed  of  wild- 
eyed  radicals.  Both  the  1938  and  1948  groups 
Included  such  highly  respected  names  as  Ed- 
ward R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr.,  and  Marion  B. 
Folsom. 

Tliere  is.  therefore,  sound  historical  basis 
for  undertaking  now  to  consider  utilizing  a 
contribution  from  general  revenues  to  help 
provide  adequate  benefits  for  the  lowest  in- 
come participants  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  to  help  finance  the  payments  of 
benefits  to  other  beneficiaries  who  were  never 
able  to  contribute  in  full  for  what  they 'are 
DOW  receiving.  And  there  is  sound  economic 
basis  as  well.  We  will,  over  the  next  few 
years,  have  more  than  sufficient  general  reve- 
nues for  a  constructive  contribution  to  social 
security  without  any  Increase  in  taxes.  The 
present  growth  rate  of  the  economy  Is  3 ','2 
percent  annually.  Some  say  it  will  be  even 
greater,  but  even  at  SVi  percent  the  present 
lax  rates  will  generate  an  annual  revenue 
increase  of  $6  billion.  By  1970,  the  income 
tax  Will  be  yielding  the  Federal  Government 
an  estimated  $30  billion  more  every  year 
than  it  is  today.  I  think  we  can  certainly 
afford  to  contribute  some  of  this  to  social 
security.  By  doing  so  we  will  considerably 
ease  the  pressure  on  State  and  local  welfare 
costs  which  are  now  skyrocketing.  The  dol- 
lars we  put  into  raising  social  security  bene- 
fits for  the  lowest  income  retirees  to  an  ade- 
quate level  will  directly  lighten  the  load  on 
public  assistance — a  load,  I  might  add,  which 
Is  often  financed  by  regressive  State  and 
local  sales  and  property  taxes.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  think  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense  to  use  the  income  tax 
to  do  it. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  some  specific 
items,  some  particular  things  which  we  ought 
to  do  to  improve  the  overall  adequacy  of  the 
social  security  system. 

First,  specific  action  Is  needed  to  Improve 
the  position  of  the  widow  under  social  se- 
curity. The  average  widow's  payment  is  now 
only  $67  a  month — $804  a  year.  Widows 
should  receive  benefits  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  their  deceased  husband's  primary 
benefit.  Widows  deserve  disability  coverage. 
too,  as  do  disabled  wives  of  retired  or  dis- 
abled workers.  The  lack  of  coverage  In  this 
area  represents  a  significant  threat  to  eco- 
nomic security. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
aodify  the  retirement  test,  which  causes 
reductions  In  benefits  for  workers  earning 
over  $1,200.  As  the  law  now  stands,  unless 
a  man  can  earn  quite  a  substantial  sum,  he 


will  begin  actually  losing  moaey  as  he  earns 
over  $1,700;  at  that  point  his  tax-free  social 
security  dollar  will  be  replaced  by  taxable 
earned  dollars  on  a  1-for-l  basis.  It  Is 
Important  to  the  policies  underlying  social 
security  that  there  be  an  earnings  test,  but 
I  think  that  at  present  It  goes  into  opera- 
tion at  an  inequitably  low  level,  and  should 
be  raised  significantly. 

Third,  disability  benefits  are,  In  my  judg- 
ment. In  need  of  certain  reforms.  At  present 
the  law  requires  that  a  disability  be  expected 
to  be  of  Indefinite  duration,  in  effect  perma- 
nent. President  Kennedy  recommended  in 
1961  that  the  requirement  of  permanence  be 
removed,  leaving  only  the  requirement  that 
the  disability  be  total.  Coupled  with  a  pro- 
vision for  payments  Immediately  upon  de- 
termination that  a  total  disability  exists,  this 
would  provide  the  economic  security  needed. 
Further,  the  requirement  of  inability  to  en- 
gage in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  is  un- 
duly hard  on  older  workers  who,  though  un- 
able to  perform  their  usual  work  could  theo- 
retically, though  not  practically,  obtain  other 
employment.  I  would  liberalize  the  defini- 
tion of  disability  for  workers  over  age  55  so 
they  need  not  show  inability  to  engage  In  any 
and  all  substantial  gainful  activity,  but  only 
in  the  activity  In  which  they  were  previously 
engaged. 

These  things  we  must  do — and  we  will  do 
them.  But  we  must  above  all  not  rest  con- 
tent with  the  achievements  of  yesterday  or 
today.  We  must  continue  our  concern,  and 
our  attention  for  these  problems — never 
allowing  the  passage  of  time  and  the  change 
of  circumstances  to  outmcxle  our  solutions. 
We  must  learn  to  pay  better  and  more  regular 
attention  to  the  need  for  Increased  benefits. 
Even  during  the  past  4  years,  during  which 
we  did  a  good  job  In  holding  the  line  against 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  consiuner  prices 
rose  about  5  percent.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
provide  any  automatic  formula  for  Increase — 
as  we  have  done  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  the  military  service  pen- 
sion system — we  must  be  prepared  to  legis- 
late regularly  to  raise  benefits,  not  only  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  but  to  allow 
our  elderly  to  share  in  the  rapid  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity which  we  have  been  experiencing. 
Our  inaction  does  not  leave  things  as  they 
are.    It  allows  them  to  deteriorate. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  a  plain  one.  Social 
security,  for  many  of  our  senior  citizens,  will 
be  only  a  way  of  keeping  partial  reliance  on 
public  assistance  from  turning  into  total  re- 
liance— unless  we  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  Income  for  all  retired 
Americans.  We  must  Insure  that  the  best 
Is  yet  to  be,  the  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first 
was  made.    It  is  up  to  us. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL— RESO- 
LUTION OF  THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY 
COUNCIL  OF  INDIANAPOLIS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  mayor 
and  city  council  of  Indianapolis  adopted, 
on  March  15,  1965,  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  proposals  of  President  Johnson 
for  eflfective  Federal  measures  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of,  and  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of,  persons  seeking  to  register  and 
to  vote.  An  ofiBcial  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion has  just  been  presented  to  me;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  that 


Negro  American  citizens,  in  striving  to  gain 
their  rights  to  register  and  vote,  in  the  city 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  peaceably  assemble  to  petition  their  gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances,  and  their 
right  to  register  and  vote,  and  that  violence 
has  erupted  In  their  attempts  to  further  said 
rights;  and 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
has  indicated  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  his  firm  resolve  for  Federal  action  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  Negroes  or  of  any 
other  citizens,  who  seek  to  redress  their 
grievances,  to  peaceably  assemble,  and  the 
further  guarantee  of  all  citizens'  rights  to 
register  and  vote  in  the  election  of  public 
officials,  and  said  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  indicated  that  legislation  will  be 
proposed  to  Congress  to  guarantee  said 
rights,  promptly  and  effectively:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  That  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  does  hereby  sup- 
port the  proposals  of  President  Johnson  for 
prompt  and  effective  Federal  action  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  all  persons  who  seek  to 
register  and  vote,  and  to  guarantee  to  these 
persons  their  right  to  register  and  vote,  and 
that  the  common  council  Instruct  the  city 
clerk  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  to  forward 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Senator  R.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senator  Biech  Bath,  and  Congressman  An- 
drew Jacobs,  Jr. 

Adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Indianapolis  this  15th  day  of  March, 
1965. 

Joseph  C.  Wallace, 

President. 
Thomas  C.  Hasbrook, 

RtJFUS    C.     Kxrr KENDALL, 

R.  Thomas  McGill, 
Daniel  P.  Mohiarty, 
Max  E.  Brydenthal, 
Rev.  James  Cttmmings, 
Albert  O.  Deluse, 
Harold  J.  Egenes, 
Attest: 

Angeline  Allstatt, 

City  Clerk. 
M  May  Seat. 

Deputy  City  Clerk. 
And  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  joins  with  the  common  council  in  the 
above  and  foregoing  special  resolution. 
John  J.  Barton, 
Mayor.  City  of  Indianapolis. 


SOYBEANS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  an 
article — from  the  December  1964  issue 
of  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal — which 
points  up  the  increasing  importance  of 
soybean  oil  in  our  foods.  The  article, 
written  by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Chang,  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  and  Dr.  James  R.  Wil- 
son, of  Chicago,  111.,  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  many  farmers  in  South 
Carolina  and  across  the  Nation,  because 
in  recent  years  soybean  production  has 
become  such  a  vital  crop  in  our  farm 
economy.  The  article  indicates  even 
greater  demands  for  soybean  oil  in  the 
future. 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  in  reading  the 
article,  that  soybean  oil  now  constitutes 
"72  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in  mar- 
garine, 48  percent  of  the  oil  consumed 
in  shortening,  and  60  percent  of  the  oil 
consumed  in  salad  and  cooking  oils." 
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The  article  also  presents  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  importance  of  soybean  oil 
in  producing  a  beneficial  dietary  effect 
on  nutrition  and  disease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMONt).  Mr.  President,  in 
calling  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  also  wish  to  point  out  the 
rapidly  rising  importance  of  soybean 
production  to  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  also  to  our  national  farm  econ- 
omy. I  have  had  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  chart  which 
shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value 
of  soybean  production  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  Nation.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr  President,  to  have  this  chart 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
soybeans  have  moved  from  obscurity  in 
the  prewar  years  to  third  place  in  1964 
among  cash  crops  in  the  United  States. 
Soybeans  have  been  outranked  in  value 
only  by  corn  and  cotton.  The  value  of 
the  U.S.  soybean  crop  increased  from 
S0.5  billion  during  1947-49  to  $1.8  billion 
in  1964.  The  crop  value  of  soybeans  in 
1964  surpassed  that  of  wheat,  for  the 
first  time.  This  does  not  include  the 
wheat-certificate  payments  authorized 
under  the  1964  wheat  program.  During 
the  past  2  marketing  years,  exports  of 
soybeans — including  soybean  oil  and 
meal — returned  more  dollars  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  did  any  other  single  agri- 
cultural commodity.  Farmers  intend  to 
plant  34.3  million  acres  to  soybeans  in 
1965,  8  percent  above  last  year's  record. 

As  shown  in  the  table  I  inserted  in  the 
Record,  South  Carolina  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  sharp  national  uptrend 
in  soybean  acreage  and  production. 
Harvested  acreage  in  South  Carolina  has 
risen  steadily  from  27,000  acres  in  1947 — 
0.2  percent  of  the  US.  total — to  746,000 
acres — 2.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  total — in 
1964.  The  total  value  of  South  Carolina's 
crop  has  increased  from  $1.1  million  in 
1947  to  $43.8  million  in  1964.  Based  on 
March  1  intentions,  South  Carolina 
farmers  plan  to  plant  a  record  900.000 
acres  to  soybeans  in  1965,  or  about  2.6 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  acreage. 

Soybean  production  in  South  Carolina 
now  stands  third  as  a  money  crop  for  our 
farmers,  ranking  behind  tobacco  and 
cotton.  If  production  of  soybeans  con- 
tinues to  expand  at  anywhere  near  the 
current  rate,  soybeans  may  soon  become 
second  only  to  tobacco  as  a  money  crop 
for  South  Carolina  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  soybeans  have  meant 
the  difference  between  continuation  in 
farming  and  abandonment  of  farming 
for  many  South  Carolina  farmers  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  squeeze  of  con- 
tinually declining  acreage  allotments  for 
tobacco  and  cotton.  We  in  South  Caro- 
lina thus  have  a  great  appreciation  for 


this  important  crop  and  the  great  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  improving  soy- 
bean production  and  consumption. 
Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal, 
December  1964] 

Foundation  Report:  A  New  Source  of 

Edible  Fats 
The  soybean  which  for  many  ages  has  been 
a  stafT  of  life  in  the  Orient  has  become  in  the 
20th  century  the  chief  source  of  visible  food 
fats  in  the  United  States  (table  1). 

Table  1. — U.S.  production  of  edible  fats  and 
oils  and  their  consumption  in  foods  (9, 10) 

[In  millions  or  pounds] 


I'roiiuction 
(1900) 

Consumption 

in  foods  ' 

(lyiG) 

Vegetal>le  oils: 
Soybean  oil 

l,87.i 
340 
195 

3  878 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,299 

Corn  oil 

318 

I'eaniit  oil 

02 

Saflower  oil 

35 

Olive  oil  . 

037 

2,f00 

340 

l.fOO 

.SS 

Coconut  oil 

227 

Meat  tats: 

Lard 

1,977 

Tallow 

407 

Butter 

1  382 

1  Includes  veKot;il)le  oils  used  in  manufiicture  of  short- 
eninit  and  salid  and  cookinp  oils  for  exi>ort  and  overs<>as 
donation,  estimated  at  approximately  7CO.000.000 pounds. 

'  Includes  oi!  efjiiivalent  of  e\pot:s. 

The  annual  production  of  soybean  oil  is 
now  over  5,000  million  pounds  and  is  greater 
than  the  combined  output  of  all  other  edible 
vegetable  oils  as  well  as  the  combined  annual 
production  of  all  edible  animal  fats  (table 
1).  Soybean  oil  now  constitutes  72  percent 
of  the  oil  consumed  in  margarine,  48  per- 
cent of  the  oil  consumed  in  shortening,  and 
60  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in  salad  and 
cooking  oils.'  Since  soybean  oil  is  now  an 
important  constituent  of  many  foods  as  well 
as  the  major  source  of  polyunsaturated 
fatty  aclds,=  it  seems  desirable  to  discuss 
briefly  the  methods  by  which  it  is  produced, 
its  chemical  composition,  and  its  uses  in 
foods. 

Table  2. — Fatty  acid  composition  of  soybean 
oil  arid  other  major  food  fats  and  oils 
{percent  of  total  fatty  acids) 


Satu- 
rated 
fatty 
acids 

Unsaturated  fatty  acids 

Oleic 

Linoleic 

Lino- 
lenic 

Soybean  oil. 

15 
26 
14 
21 
15 
10 
63-70 
45 
4tJ 

24 
22 
31 
49 
73 
14 
28-31 
40 
50 

55 

52 

55 

30 

12 

75 

1.0-2.5 

9 

4 

7 

Cotton.<*ed  oil 

Corn  oil.. 

0) 
(') 
(■) 
(') 
(') 
0  2-0  4 

Peanut  oil .. 

Olive  oil.. 

Safflower  oil 

Huttcr.    ... 

Lard 

Beef  tallow.. 

•  Trace. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  EDIBLE  SOYBEAN  OIL 

Crude  soybean  oil  as  expressed  or  extracted 
with  solvent  from  the  soybean  is  brownish 
yellow  in  color  and  has  a  characteristic  fla- 
vor. This  crude  oil  Is  first  treated  with 
water.  Phosphatides,  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins, and_Qther  mucilaginous  materials  are 
hydrated,  becJpie  insoluble  in  oil,  and  pre- 


id_Qther 
1,  becJflne 


iMcKinney,  L.  L.:  "Soybean  Research  at 
the  Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory, 
1964."  Soybean  Digest,  24:  34,  September 
1964. 

•Brown,  Helen  B.,  and  Page,  I.  H.:  "World 
Supply  of  Unsaturated  Oils,"  the  Lancet,  Jan. 
17,  1959,  pp.  152-153. 


cipltate  out  as  a  wet  "gum."  Dehydrating 
the  wet  gum  under  vacuum  yields  a  viscous 
liquid  which  is  sold  commercially  as  soybean 
lecithin.  The  "degummed"  oil  is  then 
treated  with  an  aqueous  alkaline  solution  to 
remove  free  fatty  acids  as  soaps.  At  the 
same  time,  some  pigments  are  removed. 
This  refined  oil  is  further  decolorized  by 
treating  with  activated  clay.  Finally,  the  oil 
is  deodorized  by  vacuum  steam  distillation 
to  produce  a  bland  edible  soybean  oil. 

Most  of  the  soybean  oil  vised  in  margarine 
and  shortening  is  partially  hydrogenated. 
The  refined  soybean  oil  is  treated  with  hy- 
drogen under  pressure  in  the  presence  of  a 
nickel  catalyst  to  partially  saturate  its  dou- 
ble bonds  with  hydrogen.  This  treatment 
yields  a  product  which  is  solid  at  room  tem- 
perature and  has  improved  flavor  stability. 

Recently,  a  new  salad  and  cooking  oil  made 
from  soybean  oil  has  been  marketed.  This 
product  is  produced  by  partially  hydro- 
genating  soybean  oil  to  improve  the  flavor 
stability.  Hydrogenatlon  increases  to  some 
extent  the  saturated  triglycerides  in  the  oil. 
These  triglycerides  are  removed  by  a  process 
known  as  v/interization.  In  winterizatlon 
the  oil  is  kept  at  42°  F.  for  several  days  until 
the  more  saturated  triglycerides  are  crystal- 
lized. The  precipitates  are  then  removed  by 
filtration.  The  partially  hydrogenated  and 
winterized  soybean  oil  is  therefore  a  liquid 
o'l  at  room  temper:i,ture  with  a  high  degree 
of  unsaturatlon  and  good  flavor  stability. 

Table  3. — Chemical  composition  of  commer- 
cial soybean  lecithin 

Soybean  oil. -  .percent  .  35 

Tx>citbin ..do 19.7 

Cephalin do 19.7 

Inositol  phosphatides do  -  .  21.0 

Carbob ydrates  (stprol  plucoside) do  . . .    3. 6 

Moisture  and  others do 1.0 

Vitamins: 

Inositol -.milligrams  per  gram..  30.0 

Choline do...  29.3 

Tocopherol do 1.3 

Biotin.  micrograms  per  gram . .     .42 

Folic  acid do fiO 

Thiamin do .115 

Riboflavin do....     .33 

Pantothenic  acid do 5.59 

P\Tidoxlne do 29 

Niacin do 12 

COMPOSITION  OF  SOYBEAN  OIL 

The  major  component  of  soybean  oil  is 
triglyceride  which  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 99  percent  of  the  edible  oil.  The  tri- 
glycerides are  composed  of  95  percent  fatty 
acids  and  5  percent  glycerol.  The  fatty  acids 
in  turn,  contain  approximately  7  percent 
linolenic  acid,  55  percent  linoleic  acid,  24 
percent  oleic  acid,  and  15  percent  stearic 
acid.  A  representative  analysis  of  the  fatty 
acids  In  soybean  oil  and  a  comparison  with 
other  major  food  fats  and  oils  is  shown  In 
table  2. 

Two  minor  components  of  refined  soybean 
oil  which  are  of  biological  interest  are  sterols 
and  tocopherols.  Edible  soybean  oil  con- 
tains 0.15 — 0.38  percent  of  sterols,  10 — 15  per- 
cent of  which  are  present  as  esters  with  fatty 
acids.  The  sterols  in  soybean  oil  are  com- 
posed of  sitosterols,  stlgmasterol,  and  dihy- 
drosltosterol.  Edible  soybean  oil  contains 
about  0.15  percent  of  tocopherols  '■'  which  are 
a  mixture  of  ;.-,  7,  and  f  isomers. 

The  phosphatides  which  are  removed  from 
soybean  oil  during  refining  are  commercially 
marketed  as  soybean  lecithin,  a  brown  vis- 
cous liquid,  composed  of  soybean  oil,  lecithin, 
cephalln.  Inositol  phosphatides  and  a  num- 
ber of  vitamins  (table  3).  A  more  pal  table 
form  of  soybean  lecithin  Is  produced  as  pale 
yellow  granules  by  precipitating  the  phos- 
phatides from  soybean  lecithin  with  acetone. 
The  fatty  acids  In  soybean  phosphatides  are 
similar  to  those  in  triglycerides  except  that 
there  Is  about  10  percent  more  palmitic  acid 


^  Thompson,  C.  R.  and  Steenbach,  H.,  Arch. 
Biochem.  and  Biophys.,  4,  15-22  (1944). 
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and  a  reduced  amount  of  oleic  acid  in  the 
phosphatides. 

FLAVOR  STABILITY  OF  SOYBEAN  OIL 

During  storage  all  fats  and  oils  gradually 
react  with  oxygen  to  form  hydroperoxides. 
When  the  peroxide  value  of  fats  and  oils 
reaches  about  20  meq./kg.  or  higher,  they 
become  rancid.  Soybean  oil  also  develops 
a  characteristic  beany  and  grassy  flavor 
known  as  reversion  when  the  peroxide 
value  of  the  oil  is  still  as  low  as  a  few 
meg./kg.  Although  soybean  oil  as  now  pro- 
duced Is  the  major  food  fat  In  the  United 
States,  research  workers  believe  that  fur- 
ther improvement  in  Its  flavor  stability  will 
lead  to  new  markets.  To  solve  this  flavor 
problem,  research  Is  being  conducted  by  Gov- 
ernment, university,  and  Industry  scientists. 
At  Rutgers  University  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  chemically  Identify  the  compounds 
which  are  responsible  for  the  "reversion" 
factor.  It  is  believed  that  mechanisms  can 
be  postulated  once  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  "reversion"  compounds  are  known,  and 
that  the  problem  of  "reversion"  can  be  bet- 
ter solved '  If  the  mechanism  is  completely 
understood.  At  the  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  USDA  methods  are 
being  Investigated  to  lower  the  content  of 
linolenic  acid  without  substantial  decrease 
of  the  essential  linoleic  acid. 

USES    OF    SOYBEAN    OIL 

Soybean  oil  Is  used  as  a  salad  oil,  In  may- 
onnaise, salad  dressings  and  canned  soups 
and  fishes.  The  partially  hydrogenated  soy- 
bean oil  Is  used  In  margarine,  shortening, 
and  confectionery  and  as  a  cooking  oil.  The 
continued  effort  of  the  Industry  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  soybean  oil  through  better 
processing  technology  has  resulted  today  In 
an  oil  which  may  be  used  for  most  general 
food  purposes. 

Until  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  polyunsaturated  fatty  acids, 
edible  soybean  oil  was  usually  hydrogenated 
from  an  original  Iodine  value  of  about  130 
to  about  75  for  shortening  and  to  about  80 
for  margarine. 


Table  4. — Fatty  acid  composition  (percent) 
of  commercial  household  shortenings  and 
margarines 


Type  shortening: 
All  vegetable  fat: 

Regular 

Special 

Meat  (at  and  vege- 

table  fat 

All  meat  fat 

Type  margarine: 

Regular 

Special 

Butter  fat 


Satu- 
rated 
fatty 
acids 


19-33 
22-32 

30-50 
34-45 

16-25 
15-30 
63-70 


Unsaturated  (atty  adds 


Mono- 
enoic 


53-75 
44-55 

37-57 
44-53 

42-63 
30-57 
28-31 


Dl- 
enolc 


6-14 
22-33 

6-13 
7-13 

10-20 

22-40 

1.  0-2. 6 


Tri- 
enoic 


1    -1.0 
0    -2.5 


-0.6 
-1 


0-0.5 

0  -a5 

0. 2-0.  5 


The  conventional  "regular"  process  of  man- 
ufacture Is  now  being  replaced  by  a  new 
"special"  process  In  which  a  portion  of  the 
oil  Is  only  slightly  hydrogenated  to  an  Iodine 
value  of,  for  example,  113.  This  slightly  hy- 
drogenated oil  Is  then  blended  with  a  highly 
hydrogenated  oil  to  produce  the  required 
flavor  stability  and  consistency.  Margarine 
and  shortening  manufactured  In  this  man- 
ner contribute  more  polyunsattu-ated  fatty 
acid  to  the  diet  than  those  manufactured 
by  the  conventional  method  (table  4) .  State- 
ments on  these  special  products  have  recently 
been  published  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation.* * 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SOYBEAN  OIL 

Recent  medical  advances  Indicate  a  poten- 
tially beneficial  dietary  effect  of  polyunsatu- 
rated fatty  acids  upon  nutrition  and  disease. 
Klnsell,  et  al."  and  many  others  have  demon- 


strated that  vegetable  oils  In  the  diet  can 
be  used  to  lower  the  serum  cholesterol  level. 
The  Important  work  of  Arlld  Hansen  and 
associates  on  the  relation  of  linoleic  acid  to 
Infant  feeding  is  summarized  In  Acta  Pedla- 
tria.'  Recently,  labeled  arachidonlc  acids 
were  fed  to  mice  and  the  radioactive  elements 
were  located  in  the  hormone  prostaglandin 
which  Is  known  to  have  the  function  of  low- 
ering blood  pressure.* 

As  success  with  vegetable  oll-containlng 
diets,  prescribed  currently  for  smaU  groups. 
Is  projected  upon  a  large  population,  the 
problem  of  the  supply  of  vegetable  oils  arises. 
As  shown  In  table  1,  soybean,  cottonseed,  and 
com  oil  make  up  98  percent  of  the  highly 
poljoinsaturated  vegetable  oils  consumed  In 
the  United  States.  Since  cottonseed  oil  Is 
the  byproduct  of  cotton  and  corn  oil  the  by- 
product of  cornstarch,  it  Is  not  likely  that 
the  production  of  these  can  be  greatly  In- 
creased even  If  there  Is  a  demand.  Safflower 
oil,  though  It  contains  an  imusually  high 
percentage  of  linoleic  acid,  comprises  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  fats  and  oils  con- 
simied  In  this  country.  This  leaves  soybean 
oil  as  the  only  oil  in  relatively  abundant 
supply  which  contains  more  than  50  percent 
of  linoleic  acid.  Because  soybean  oil  Is  a 
wholesome  oil  and  because  Its  production 
can  be  easily,  economically  and  quickly  ex- 
panded. It  seems  desirable  to  recommend  the 
consideration  of  Its  use  in  experimental  diets 
for  biological  studies.  Furthermore,  It  seems 
desirable  to  recommend  the  encouragement 
of  technical  research  for  the  improvement 
of  the  flavor  stability  of  soybean  oil  with 
optimvim  nutrient  retention. 


*  Council  statement:  "Composition  of  Cer- 
tain Margarines,"  JAMA,  179:719,  Mar.  3, 
1962. 

5  Council  statement:  "Special  Shortenings," 
JAMA,  187:766,  Mar.  7,  1964. 

« Klnsell,  L.  W.,  et  al.:  "Dietary  Modifica- 
tion of  Serum  Cholesterol  and  Phospholipid 
Levels,"  J.  CUn.  Endocr.,  12:909,  July  1952. 


'  Hansen,  Arlld  E.,  Stewart,  Robt.  A.. 
Hughes,  G.,  and  Soderhjelm,  Lars:  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Linoleic  Acid  to  Infant  Feeding.  Acta 
Pedlatrlca,"  51:   (suppl.  137)   1-42.  1962. 

*  Boldlngh,  J.:  Reported  at  the  First  World 
Fat  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of 
Fat  Research,  Oct.  12-18, 1964,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. 


Exhibit  2 
Soybeans:  Acreage,  production,  and  value.  South  Carolina  and  the  United  States,  1947-65 


Harvested  acres 

Production 

Value  of  production 

U.S.  crop  values 

Year 

United 
States 

South  Carolina 

United 
States 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Total  all 
crops ' 

Total 

Percent  of 
United 

States 

Total 

Percent  of 
United 
States 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent  of 
United 
SUtes 

Soybeans 

as  percent 

of  total 

1947 

Thousand 
acres 
11.411 
10, 682 
10. 482 
13.807 
13.615 
14. 435 
14.829 
17.047 
18.620 
20. 620 
20.  857 
23,993 
22,031 
23,655 
27,008 
27,604 
28,580 
30,738 
34,266 

Thousand 

acres 

27 

36 

37 

67 

88 

108 

140 

\F0 

189 

276 

350 

400 

412 

499 

604 

640 

710 

746 

900 

0.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.  7 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

Thousand 
bushels 
186.451 
227. 218 
234.194 
2<»,249 
283.777 
298.839 
269. 169 
341.075 
373. 682 
449. 251 
483.425 
580,250 
532,899 
555,307 
679, 566 
669,211 
699,363 
699,882 

Thousand 

bushesl 

270 

360 

500 

804 

1.100 

1.242 

1.540 

975 

2. 835 

3.036 

6.125 

6,600 

7,210 

9,730 

12,382 

12,160 

12,070 

17, 158 

0.1 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.3 
.8 

i.3 
1.1 

L4 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
2.4 

Thousatid 

doUars 

621,477 

516. 069 

.S06. 474 

737, 760 

773.405 

811.376 

733, 271 

840,767 

830.909 

980.299 

1.(102.641 

1,160,112 

1,046,468 

1.185,352 

1, 546, 263 

1, 564, 470 

1,755,375 

1,835.596 

Thousand 

doUars 

1.120 

1.159 

1.415 

2.275 

3,223 

3.428 

4.004 

2.5S4 

6.407 

6.861 

12.801 

13,332 

14,348 

20,530 

28,726 

29,792 

31,261 

43,753 

0.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.3 

.8 

.  V 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

2.4 

MiUion 

dollars 
19.760 
19.448 
17. 243 
18.297 
20.021 
20.831 
19.006 
18.890 
IS.  575 
IS.  781 
17.235 
19,123 
19,048 
19,183 
19,742 
20,290 
21,493 
21,018 

3.1 
2.7 
2.9 
4.0 
3.9 
3.9 
3.8 
4.4 
4.6 
&3 
6.5 
6.1 
6.6 
6.2 
7.8 
7.7 
8.2 
&7 

194S 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952. 

1953 

1954.    .                             .._- 

1955         . 

1956 

1957 

1958... 

1969 

1960 

1961...  .                           

1962 

19fi3... 

1964 

1965' 

1 

'  1947-51,  T2  crops;  1952-60.  79  crops;  and  1961-65,  78  crops. 


Prospective  planted  acreage  based  on  Mar.  1, 1965,  Intentions  of  farmers. 


SHALE 


OIL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  public  interest  in  oil  shale  indi- 
cates that  the  Congress  has  a  clear-cut 
responsibility  in  regard  to  Federal  poli- 
cies which  relate  to  this  great  resource, 


including  major  deposits  understood  to 
be  a  part  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Oil 
Shale  Advisory  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  issued  an  interim  report  in- 
tended to  identify  and  evaluate  some  of 


the  major  public-policy  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  oil  shale.  The 
Board  recommends  that  the  public  in- 
terest should  be  safeguarded,  however, 
whenever  the  resource  may  pass  into 
a  commercial  development  phase.     Its 
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report  breaks  down  this  public  interest 
to  include  careful  attention  to  the  con- 
servation of  land  and  water;  the  preser- 
vation of  community,  recreational,  and 
scenic  values,  as  well  as  the  wise  use  of 
mineral  resources,  and  protection 
against  speculation  in  public-land 
leases. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  have  accordingly  sched- 
uled for  May  12  and  13  a  hearing  at 
which  the  committee  hopes  to  inform 
itself  on  both  the  facts  and  issues  re- 
garding our  oil-shale  resource.  All  too 
often  the  pressure  of  developments  re- 
quires an  ad  hoc  solution  to  such  prob- 
lems, but  since  this  is  not  the  case  here, 
the  committee  anticipates  that  it  will  be 
able  to  consider  the  broad  overall  policy 
questions  involved  in  the  wisest  and  best 
use  of  the  resource  of  our  public  domain. 
Tine  committee  has  invited  the  Secre- 
tary and  other  qualified  oflBcials  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  appear  at  the 
first  day  of  the  hearings  and  to  go  into 
such  matters  as  the  size  and  location  of 
deposits,  the  status  of  the  land  on  which 
the  deposits  are  found,  the  terms  of  ex- 
isting withdrawals  from  entry,  historical 
analysis  of  existing  withdrawal  orders, 
and  the  results  of  departmental  studies 
of  oil-shale  development  since  the  with- 
drawal order  was  issued. 

The  committee  anticipates  that  these 
hearings  will  not  finalize  policies  but, 
rather,  will  explore  the  existing  picture 
of  the  resource  and  its  future  and  will 
indicate  down  what  road  we  should 
travel  to  best  protect  the  public  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  develop- 
ment and  utilization. 


proximately  270,000  pounds)  were  airlifted 
by  the  "city  of  Fairbanks"  Hercules.  The 
fuel  lift  was  to  Lake  Edan  in  the  northern 
wilderness.  The  airfreighter  landed  on  the 
frozen  lake.  Two  geophysical  companies  are 
using  the  lake  as  a  base  for  their  operations. 

Considerably  more  than  a  million  pounds 
of  cargo  have  been  transported  since  the  new 
freighter  was  put  into  service  by  Alaska  Air- 
lines March  8,  Moorman  added. 

Nome,  Utopia,  Creek,  Unalakleet,  Galena 
APB.  Anchorage,  Elmendorf,  and  Eielson  AFB, 
and  other  Alaskan  places  have  already  been 
cargo  points  for  the  Hercules. 


THE  BIG  LIFT 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  can 
you  imagine  a  piece  of  machinery  weigh- 
ing over  20  tons  being  placed  in  an  air- 
plane, and  the  airplane  and  the  machin- 
ery then  becoming  airborne?  I  find  it 
hard  to  do  so;  yet  it  was  accomplished 
just  the  other  day  when  Alaska  Airlines 
flew  a  45,000-pound  bulldozer  in  a 
Hercules  air  freight  from  Fairbanks  to 
the  Arctic  slope.  This  was  "the  heaviest 
vehicle  ever  airlifted  commercially,"  ac- 
cording to  an  Aviation  Daily  article  of 
April  1.    The  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  heaviest  vehicle  ever  airlifted  commer- 
cially, a  45.000-pound  bulldozer,  has  been 
flown  by  Alaska  Airlines  from  Fairbanks  to 
a  primitive  arctic  slope  gravel  airstrip  in  a 
new  Lockheed  model  382  Hercules  air- 
freighter, J.  B.  Moorman,  commercial  sales 
manager  of  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.,  said  yes- 
terday. 

The  huge  D-8  "Cat"  was  transported  350 
miles  by  air  into  the  far  north  wilderness  and 
landed  at  a  remote  base  called  "SAG-1,"  near 
Alaska's  Arctic  Ocean  shore.  In  less  than  2 
hoiu-s  after  the  earthmover  was  loaded  aboard 
the  propjet  airfreighter  at  Fairbanks,  It  was 
crunching  through  snow  and  ice  at  SAG-1 
where  the  temperature  was  minus  15° 
Fahrenheit. 

Loads  the  Jet-powered  freighter  has  been 
carrying  in  an  hour  or  two  to  remote  bases  in 
the  frozen  north  country  Include  road  grad- 
ers (23,000  pounds  and  23  feet  long),  trucks, 
cranes,  caterpillar  vehicles,  lumber,  petro- 
leum products,  and  general  freight.  Cargoes 
have  totaled  22  Vi   tons  on  each  flight. 

In  2  days,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  of  petroleum  products  in  drums  (ap- 


ALASKA  AIR  SERVICE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  recently  issued 
an  order  providing  for  far-reaching 
changes  in  Alaska  air  service.  At  this 
time  I  shall  not  mention  any  part  of  the 
decision,  except  insofar  as  it  affects 
southeastern  Alaska.  Service  to  that 
section  of  Alaska  has  for  some  years  been 
provided  by  Pacific  Northern  Airlines 
and  by  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Each  gives  jet  service  to  Annette  Island, 
near  Ketchikan,  and  thence  to  Alaska's 
capital,  Juneau.  The  planes  turn 
around  at  Juneau,  and  fly  back  to  Seat- 
tle, with  a  southbound  stop  at  Annette 
Island. 

Pacific  Northern  Airlines  is  a  sub- 
sidized earlier.  Pan  Am  operates  with- 
out subsidy. 

The  CAB  proposes  that  Pan  Am  shall 
be  eliminated  from  the  southeastern 
Alaska  route,  and  that  PNA  will  remain 
as  the  only  carrier. 

When  this  news  became  known,  my 
colleagues  of  the  Alaska  delegation.  Sen- 
ator Gruening  and  Representative 
Rivers,  and  I  wired  a  protest  to  the  reg- 
ulatory agency. 

For  many  reasons  there  is  strong  re- 
sistance in  that  pai-t  of  Alaska  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  CAB  order. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  there  have 
been  recorded  in  a  series  of  radio  broad- 
casts made  over  station  KINY,  in 
Juneau,  by  Vern  Metcalfe,  noted  Alaska 
reporter  and  commentator.  Likewise,  in 
those  broadcasts  Mr.  Metcalfe  pointed 
out  the  economic  consequences,  all  of 
them  adverse,  which  would  follow  for 
Juneau  and  other  places  if  there  were  to 
be  only  one-camer  service. 

So  well  has  Mr.  Metcalfe  analyzed  all 
of  this  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  broadcasts  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CAB  Order  Report  in  Depth 

On  March  26,  1965.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  came  forth  with  an  order  that  will,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  completely  revise  the  air- 
lines business  in  the  49th  State.  The  order, 
labeled  docket  No.  13473  et  al.,  would  solve  a 
vexing  problem  for  the  CAB  but  there  Is  no 
certainty  that  it  would  be  of  any  great 
assistance  to  the  Alaskan  flying  public  and 
there  is  more  than  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  would  necessarily  benefit  more  than  one 
Alaskan  airline. 

It  would,  for  Instance,  remove  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  from  servicing  Ketchikan 
and  Juneau  from  Seattle,  although  this  air- 
line pioneered  the  service.  This  would  then 
become  the  private  province  of  Pacific  North- 
ern Airlines  but  this  Isn't  without  cost  to 
PNA.     The  same  order  places  Cordova  Air- 


lines squarely  In  the  Jungau  to  Anchorage 
market  although  their  revjlsed  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  such  that  they  mvJiBt  make  two  stops 
between  Juneau  and  Anchorage. 

Alaska  Airlines  is  given  authority  to  fly 
between  Seattle  and  Fairbanks  but  only  if 
they  stop  at  Anchorage.  And  Pan  American 
is  given  exclusive  rights  to  the  Fairbanks- 
Seattle  route  on  a  nonstop  basis.  Northwest 
Airlines  comes  out  unscathed  from  all  of  this 
except  that  there  will  now  be  three  carriers 
offering  nonstop  service  to  Anchorage  where 
there  has  been  only  two  prior  to  the  order 
Alaska  formerly  would  fly  you  to  Seattle  but 
only  with  a  stop  in  Fairbanks. 

The  order  is  the  result  of  what  is  termed  the 
"Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  Air  Service  Case" 
and  has  been  some  little  time  in  preparation 
Only  three  of  the  five-member  Board  sat  on 
the  case  with  two  others  not  taking  part  in 
the  decision.  The  report  is  41  pages  in  length 
plus  addenda  and  is  approximately  one-half 
inch  thick  and  is  a  veritable  gold-mine  of 
information  on  the  way  various  airlines  con- 
duct their  business  within  the  State. 

For  instance  you'll  find  that  subsidy  for 
two  carriers,  Alaska  and  PNA,  amounts  into 
excess  of  !54  million  per  year  which  is  the 
compelling  reason  for  the  iiew  routing  which 
is  done  on  a  basis  of  7  years  with  the  Board 
reviewing  the  situation  again  at  that  time 
The  estimated  subsidies  for  1965  are 
$1,914,000  for  Alaska  Airlines  and  $2  022  000 
for  PNA. 

The  CAB  order  Indicates  that  Pan  Amerl- 
can  has  lost  on  the  average  of  S2  million  per 
year  for  some  little  time  now  on  their  Alaskan 
operation  and  points  out  that  they  should 
make  a  reasonably  sizable  profit  if  "they  are 
content  with  the  new  route  schedule.  Pan 
American  has  indicated  that  they  are  per- 
fectly content  to  go  on  losing  this  type  of 
money  which  might  strike  some  as  a  rather 
peculiar  attitude.  There  has  to  be  a  reason 
and  the  only  one  that  anyone  can  come  up 
with  Is  that  Pan  American,  meaning  Juan 
Trippe,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  built  his 
airline  by  flying  every  place  but  the  obvious 
ones. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  Alaskan  aviation 
happened  to  be  this  same  Mr.  Trippe  and  his 
"world's  most  experienced  airline."  No  less 
a  personage  than  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
did  the  trailblazing  and  Pan  American  not 
only  inaugurated  the  Seattle  to  Juneau  serv- 
ice but  they  also  Installed  the  first  aids  to 
navigation  and  even  built  some  of  the  pioneer 
airfields.  They  have  been,  then,  in  Alaska 
for  a  long  time  and  they  have  stubbornly  re- 
sisted all  attempts  by  the  CAB  and  anyone 
else  in  Government  to  get  them  to  leave. 

While  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  order  It  might  be  well  to  note  that 
during  1964  no  less  than  four  representatives 
of  Pan  American  and  a  subsidiary.  Interna- 
tional Hotels,  were  in  Juneau  Investigating 
the  possibilities  of  a  proposed  ski  area  named 
Steep  Creek.  It  fronts  on  Mendenhall 
Glacier  and  many  experts  on  the  sport  of 
sklmg  have  Indicated  that  It  is  an  ideal 
setting  for  those  who  like  to  Indulge  in  the 
sport.  Pan  American's  Interest  stems  from 
generating  additional  traffic  on  their  707 
intercontinental  Jets  which  service  the  cap- 
ital city  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  CAB  order  has  brought  a  flood  of  pro- 
tests out  of  both  Juneau  and  Ketchikan,  both 
of  which  enjoy  the  services  of  Pan  Am  as 
well  as  PNA  as  things  now  stand.  The  feeling 
is  that  the  removal  of  Pan  American  will  do 
little.  If  anjrthlng  to  Improve  the  passenger 
service  to  these  two  principal  communities  in 
southeast  Alaska.  Besides  this  Pan  Ameri- 
can has  built  up  vast  amounts  of  goodwill 
for  their  airline  over  the  year  with  a  variety 
of  involvements  In  community  affairs  in 
both  cities. 

Anyone  reading  the  CAB  order  Is  Immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  airline 
subsidies  and  unless  one  knows  the  history  of 
how  the  subsidy  program  came  about  one 
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would  think  that  the  CAB  is  determined  to 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  private  enterprise. 
The  subsidy  program  was  started  back  In  the 
thirties  simply  to  boost  faster  delivery  of  the 
U.S.  malls  although  the  real  reason  was  to  get 
the  fledgling  industry  off  the  ground,  both 
literally  and  flguratively.  Without  a  sub- 
sidy no  airline  was  going  to  be  able  to  give 
any  type  of  scheduled  service  to  America's 
many  small  communities  but  the  mail  pay- 
ments were  designed  to  make  it  worthwhile. 
The  operation  was,  and  is,  a  success  when 
viewed  from  this  standpoint  but  the  patient 
is  a  tricky  one  to  treat. 

No  more  vivid  evidence  of  this  can  be 
found  than  the  CAB  order  on  Alaska  air 
routes.  In  reviewing  the  Alaska  air  routes, 
the  Board  found  that  "the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  require  substantial  revi- 
sions in  the  existing  route  pattern."  They 
did  not  choose  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  examiner,  William  J.  Madden, 
who  issued  an  Initial  decision  on  the  matter. 
Madden  had  recommended  the  su.^penslon  of 
Alaska  Airlines  from  their  Portland-Seattle 
to  Fairbanks  route.  He  had  also  asked  sus- 
pension of  the  authority  for  Pacific  Northern 
to  serve  Juneau  on  its  Anchorage-Ketchikan- 
Seattle-Portland  operation.  In  addition  he 
recommended  amending  Pan  American's  cer- 
tificate to  allow  them  to  use  Portland  as  a 
coterminal  point  with  Seattle-Tacoma. 

The  eJTect  of  that  decision  would  have  re- 
duced the  carriers  operating  from  the  main- 
land to  Alaska  to  three  and  Alaska  Airlines 
would  have  been  reduced  to  operating  their 
Intra-Alaska  routes.  It  would  also  have 
eliminated  PNA  from  servicing  Juneau  at  all 
and  this,  obviously,  might  have  complicated 
matters.  The  report  is  not  clear  if  Madden 
recommended  Cordova  Airlines  being  given 
Juneau  as  their  southern  terminal  point  al- 
though the  new  order  by  the  Board  does  just 
that. 

The  Board  notes  In  the  report  that  the 
elimination  of  Alaska  Airlines  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  service  that  any 
such  elimination  would  result  in  financial 
chaos  for  that  carrier.  The  Board  states, 
"with  re.epect  to  Alaska,  its  very  survival 
would  be  Jeopardized  were  Its  authority 
terminated,  as  proposed  by  Pan  American, 
or  indefinitely  suspended,  as  found  required 
by  the  examiner.  Reduced  to  the  operation 
of  its  Intra-Alaska  routes,  and  with  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  investment 
represented  by  its  oustanding  debt  Immobil- 
ized from  producing  earnings  for  Interest 
and  earned  depreciation  for  amortization, 
Alaska  could  hardly  hope  to  avoid  default 
on  its  debt."  This  is  the  CAB  way  of  stating 
any  such  action  would  bankrupt  the  airline. 

There  is  a  continual  thread  of  thought 
throughout  the  report  that  the  entire  prob- 
lem could  be  solved  if  only  Alaska  and  Pacific 
Northern  could  affect  a  merger.  The  Board 
makes  note  of  this  early,  and  ref>eatedly,  in 
their  decision  and  It  might  be  well  to  quote 
one  paragraph  that  pretty  well  tells  the 
story.  After  relating  that  the  examiner  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  did  not  Jiastlfy  "the 
present  four  carrier  pattern  tinder  which 
competing  services  are  offered"  since  this 
resulted  "in  uneconomic  route  pattern  and 
(the]  heavy  subsidy  that  must  be  paid  to 
support  it,"  the  Board  told  of  their  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  merger. 

The  report  states,  "in  the  past,  both  the 
Board  and  the  President  have  ixrged  Alaska 
^nd  Pacific  Northern  to  negotiate  a  merger 
which  would  bring  about  a  single  carrier." 
"  continues,  "however,  despite  repeated 
'"'Sings,  the  two  carriers  have  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  consvunmate  a  merger  with 
each  other,  and  neither  has  presented  to  the 


Board 


any  agreement  for  merger  with  some 


other  carrier  that  would  bring  about  a  differ- 
ent carrier  alinement.  but  would  nonethe- 
jess  reduce  the  total  number  of  carriers." 
ine  report  then  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 


matter  when  It  states,  "the  present  record 
convinces  us  that  a  merger  or  mergers  which 
would  reduce  the  number  of  carriers  pro- 
viding Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  service  con- 
tinues to  offer  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only 
completely  satisfactory,  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  establish  a  route 
pattern  that  will  provide  the  maximum  air 
service  to  the  State  of  Alaska  on  an  eco- 
nomical basis  without  unreasonable  subsidy 
cost." 

At  this  Juncture  the  report  indicates  that 
the  Board  has  no  powers  to  compel  a  merger. 
or  mergers,  and  that  the  present  condition 
simply  cannot  be  justified  by  "the  standards 
of  the  act."  This  train  of  thought  relating 
to  mergers  continues  throughout  the  report 
and  It  is  obvious  that  the  Board  wishes  that 
someone  out  there  would  take  their  heavy 
handed  hints  and  do  something  about  It. 

Each  of  the  competing  airlines  had  made 
proposals  to  the  Board  as  to  how  they  felt 
the  subsidy  battle  could  be  won.  Pan  Amer- 
ican who  has  not  had  any  subsidy  for  any 
of  its  worldwide  operations  since  1957  had  a 
rather  effective  way  of  relieving  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  burden.  They  proposed  that 
PNA  and  Alaska  both  be  eliminated  from  the 
Alaska-stateside  run  entirely  and  that  Pan 
Am  be  awarded  the  PNA  route  from  Port- 
land-Seattle to  Anchorage.  After  noting 
that  "Pan  American  Is  the  pioneer  •  •  •  car- 
rier and  has  held  its  authority  since  June 
of  1940"  the  report  also  states  "It  PAA 
has  served  the  public  well."  As  for  the  Pan 
American  solution  the  report  concludes  "it 
is  so  lacking  In  merit  as  to  require  no  further 
comment." 

Legality  creeps  into  the  report  frequently 
and  this  can  be  puzzling  if  you  are  not  an 
attorney.  To  wit:  The  Board  states,  "Ad- 
mittedly, the  action  we  are  taking  falls  far 
short  of  accomplishing  the  improvements 
that  could  be  brought  about  through  mere 
or  route  awards  ab  initio."  The  emphasis  is 
the  Board's  and  freely  translated  ab  Initio 
means,  'from  the  beginning."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  problem  results  from 
the  beginning,  all  right,  since  the  problem 
now  seeking  a  solution  Is  the  end  result  of 
previous  Board  decisions  on  the  awarding  of 
routes. 

The  act  creating  the  CAB  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1938  and  Pan  American,  who  had 
already  been  in  the  Alaskan  flying  picture  as 
Pacific-Alaska  Airways  got  the  first  route  ap- 
proval for  the  trade  in  1940.  Pan  Am  con- 
tinued as  the  sole  operator  between  the 
States  and  the  then  Territory  of  Alaska  until 
1946  when  Northwest  was  granted  temporary 
authority  to  operate  between  Seattle  and 
Anchorage,  and  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago and  Anchorage,  as  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive route  continuing  onward  to  the 
Orient.  The  next  change  came  about  in  1951 
when  PNA  got  their  route  from  Anchorage 
to  Juneau  extended  to  include  Seattle-Port- 
land. The  same  order  granted  Alaska  the 
right  to  fly  from  Fairbanks  to  Seattle-Port- 
land. The  awards  for  temporary  operating 
permits  were  to  expire  on  December  13,  1953, 
but  were  continued  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
Board  to  continue  studies  on  the  necessity. 
Northwest  was  granted  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate In  1955  and  the  others  got  temporary 
renewals.  This  continued  to  be  the  case, 
with  the  Board  even  then  attempting  to  get 
PNA  and  Alaska  to  merge,  and  each  received 
only  a  3-year  renewal  "in  the  event  the  car- 
riers persisted  In  retaining  their  separate 
Identities  without  regard  to  the  benefits  that 
would  Inure  to  the  public  from  the 
merger."  This  was  later  amended  to  5  years 
because  of  the  "problems  3-year  certlflcates 
would  create  for  the  carriers  In  flnanclng 
new  equipment."  This  was  when  the  Jet-age 
In  air  transportation  was  being  ushered  In 
and  the  report  notes  that  Pan  American  was 
the  leader,  stating,  "It  was-4iie  first  carrier 
to  operate  modern  pressurized  and  Jet  air- 
craft to  Alaska." 


By  the  time  the  reader  has  gotten  to  page 
15  of  the  report,  one  has  become  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  one  can  make  a  dime  operat- 
ing airlines  to  and  from  Alaska.  The  report 
predicted  an  overall  loss  for  PAA  of  $2,243,- 
000  for  1963  and  for  Alaska  of  some  $741,641. 
They  also  note  that  they  estimate  "that 
either  carrier  as  the  only  operator  would 
show  an  operating  proflt"  on  the  Fairbanks 
to  Seattle  run.  The  Board  also  estimates 
that  If  Pan  American  had  the  excltislve 
rights  to  this  run,  as  they  will  have  ii  the 
order  stands,  they  would  make  an  operating 
profit  of  $341,000  and  If  it.  PAA,  were  re- 
stricted to  Just  the  Juneau-Ketchikan-Seat- 
tle  run,  again  exclusively,  they  would  realize 
"only  $20,000." 

The  Board  concludes  that  Pan  Am.  there- 
fore, should  be  happy  and  pleased  with  get- 
ting the  Fairbanks  run  exclusively.  Pan 
American  is  neither.  The  report  also  points 
out  that  Fairbanks  would  be  left  without 
"alternative  service  by  a  second  service  to 
the  mainland  unless  we  were  to  certificate 
a  second,  an  unneeded,  carrier  between  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks,  whereas  selection  of 
Pan  American,  coupled  with  the  grant  of 
Fairbanks-Anchorage-Seattle  authority  to 
Alaska,  would  retain  for  Fairbanks  a  usable 
one-stop  alternative  service." 

Pswific-Northern  has  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  since  the  report  indicates  that  the 
Board  believes  one  carrier  can  handle  the 
Juneau-Ketchikan-Seattle  traffic  "without 
Inconvenience"  to  the  public  "except  In  the 
summer  months  between  Seattle  and  Ket- 
chikan, when  added  sections  would  be  need- 
ed." The  addition  of  Cordova  airlines  in  the 
market  for  those  traveling  between  Juneau 
and  Anchorage  complicates  matters,  too.  Al- 
though Cordova  is  forced  by  the  order  to 
make  two  stops  each  way  this  Is  no  real 
strain  since  both  Yakutat  and  Cordova  gen- 
erate a  conslclerable  amount  of  traffic. 

Pacific  Northern  in  their  proposal  to  the 
CAB  had  proposed  that  "long-haul  restric- 
tions on  Northwest"  be  made  but  the  Board 
denied  this  since  It  would  eliminate  North- 
west "as  an  effective  competitor  In  the  Pa- 
ciflc-Northwest-Alaska  market." 

So  as  matters  now  stand  there  will  be 
three  lines  competing  for  the  heavy  Seattle- 
Anchorage  traffic  with  Alaska.  PNA.  and 
Northwest  all  providing  the  service.  In  addi- 
tion Cordova  will  now  be  competing  with 
PNA  for  the  Juneau-Anchorage  traffic  even 
though  they  are  restricted  by  the  two-stop 
proviso.  There  is  a  school  of  thought  that 
believes  Cordova  which  utilizes  DC-3  and 
C— 46  equipment  will  be  able  to  finance  prop- 
jet  equipment  such  as  the  F-27  aircraft  util- 
ized In  the  State  by  Wein-Alaska  and  North- 
ern Consolidated.  If  this  the  case,  the  think- 
ing is  that  Pacific-Northern  will  then  have  to 
offer  nonstop  Jet  service  between  Juneau 
and  Anchorage,  something  not  now  avail- 
able, to  effectively  compete  with  Cordova. 

PNA  also  has  other  problems  which  the 
Board  has  created  for  them  with  the  new 
order.  They  will  lose  their  direct  nonstop 
fiight  from  Seattle  to  Kodlak  since  the 
Board  Is  convinced  that  this  service,  3  times 
weekly  In  the  simimer  and  twice  weekly 
in  the  winter,  Is  not  necessary.  PNA  operates 
it  with  Constellation  equipment  and  the 
Board  estimates  the  airline  would  increase 
their  operating  profits  considerably  by  mov- 
ing the  some  9,000  passengers  they  have 
been  flying  annually  to  the  Island  city 
through  the  Anchorage  gateway. 

The  Board  also  notes,  "we  are  also  con- 
vinced that  Paclflc  Northern's  existing  opera- 
tions could  be  substantially  improved  with 
the  use  of  aircraft  more  adaptable  to  the 
lightly  traveled,  short-hop  Intra-Alaska 
segments  west  of  Anchorage  than  the  Con- 
stellation equipment  with  which  the  carrier 
now  provides  most  of  the  service  on  this 
route."  An  Illustration  of  this  Is  contained 
In  the  statement  that  "the  Constellation's 
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direct  aircraft  operating  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2.09  per  plane-mile  (excluding  de- 
preciation) In  intra- Alaska  service  compares 
very  unfavorably  with  the  average  of  $1.19 
per  plane-mile  of  the  F-27  aircraft  of  North- 
ern Consolidated  and  Wien."  This  alone  has 
caused  the  school  of  thought  earlier  men- 
tioned about  Cordova  utilizing  this  type  of 
equipment  for  their  newly  granted  Juneau- 
Anchorage  route.  PNA  now  utilizes  Con- 
stellation equipment  on  this  run. 

The  report  also  Indicates  that  it  feels 
Cordova  would  do  well  in  carrying  cargo 
since  it  utilizes  "large-door  CY-20T  equip- 
ment" enabling  them  to  offer  "cargo  service 
for  certain  heavy  items  that  PNA  is  unable 
to  carry  in  its  Constellation  equipment." 
The  designation  evidently  refers  to  what  Is 
popularly  known  as  the  C— 46,  a  military 
designation  for  a  two-engine  aircraft  made 
during  World  War  II  by  Curtis  Aircraft  which 
has  since  been  beefed  up  with  much  more 
powerful  engines.  It  is  greatly  favored  by 
cargo-hauling  airlines  throughout  Alaska 
because  of  its  capacity  and  ability  to  get  in 
and  out  of  tricky  airfields. 

Although  the  PNA  operation  along  the  run 
Is  considered  important  to  Juneau,  Cordova, 
Yakutat.  and  Anchorage  as  the  only  connect- 
ing link  between  these  fovir  communities,  it 
actually  amounts  to  only  12  percent  of  the 
airlines  overall  business.  The  Board  notes, 
"this  percentage  should  substantially  de- 
crease under  the  future  route  pattern." 

The  only  thing  that  the  report  doesn't  get 
into,  and  many  Alaskans  feel  that  this  Is 
really  the  most  important  factor  of  all,  is  the 
economic  impact  this  will  have  on  the  many 
communities  affected.  Certainly  the  im- 
pact on  Juneau  and  Ketchikan  will  be 
greater  than  anj-where  also  and  the  second 
in  this  series  will  review  that  impact  both 
on  the  municipalities,  the  people  Involved  in 
working  for  Pan  American,  and  what  the  fu- 
ture might  hold  for  all  concerned. 

This  has  been  a  special  KINY  "News  Re- 
port-ln-Depth,"  Vern  Metcalfe  reporting. 


CAB  Report 
(The  second  in  a  series  of  two  broadcasts) 

The  CAB  report  on  the  Pacific  Northwest - 
Ala.ska  Air  Service  case  struck  the  city  of 
Juneau  with  unexpected  force  and  the  as- 
sessment of  damage  is  still  underway.  The 
removal  of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
from  the  service  which  has  included  Juneau 
and  Ketchikan  has  an  economic  import  that 
never  once  was  mentioned  in  the  41-page 
document  produced  by  the  Board. 

It  means  the  removal  of  some  20  Pan  Am 
employees  in  the  capital  city  plus  an  esti- 
mated 32  operating  in  both  Ketchikan  and 
the  Annette  Island  operation  maintained  by 
PAA.  To  the  city  of  Juneau  it  means  the 
loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  a  half-million 
dollar  annual  expenditure  by  the  airline 
which  Is  the  only  major  operator  to  refuel 
in  the  capital  city.  For  the  operator  of  the 
fueling  service  it  means,  at  best,  a  marginal 
operation  and,  at  the  worst,  the  closing  of 
bis  business. 

The  worldwide  airline  spent  over  $500,000  In 
Juneau  during  calendar  1964  and  this  In- 
cluded everything  from  salaries  for  personnel 
to  fuel  oil  to  landing  fees  and  space  rental. 
To. the  city  of  Juneau  it  means  the  loss  of 
better  than  $17,000  in  landing  fees  alone  at 
the  city-operated  municipal  airport  plus  an- 
other $8,500  in  space  rentals  in  the  adminis- 
tration building.  Another  loss  of  about 
$9,000  can  be  anticipated  In  fuel  tax  revenues 
rebated  by  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  airport  in  Juneau 
came  to  $154,766  last  year  and  Mayor  Lauris 
S.  Parker  indicated  to  those  reporters  that 
"It  is  Just  barely  making  its  own  way."  The 
mayor  and  city  council  have  protested  the 
decision  removing  Pan  American  with  great 
alacrity  and  equal  vigor. 


The  airline  has  serviced  Juneau  for  over 
30  years,  starting  out  with  flying  boats  fly- 
ing xmder  the  banner  of  Pacific-Alaska  Air- 
ways and  since  1940  under  the  parent  cor- 
poration's distinctive  Insignia.  Pan  Am 
pioneered  the  Alaska  aviation  picture  as  a 
scheduled  airline  and  every  major  Innovation 
in  air  transportation  has  seen  the  large  com- 
pany leading  the  way.  They  have  intro- 
duced to  Alaska  such  aircraft  as  the  DC-3, 
DC-4,  DC-6,  the  Boeing  Stratoclipper,  and 
finally  the  giant  707  Intercontinental  clip- 
pers. Including  fan  jet  versions. 

This  reporter  has,  in  one  way  or  another, 
been  associated  with  Pan  American  for  many 
years.  I've  been  both  a  passenger  on  the 
line  and  have  also  had  them  as  an  advertis- 
ing client  and  in  three  different  media — 
newspaper,  radio,  and  TV.  They  are,  in  my 
experience,  one  of  the  best  run  businesses  in 
the  United  States  and  they  command  a  fierce 
loyalty  from  their  employees.  This  loyalty 
stems  from  liberal  benefits  for  the  employees 
plus  extremely  good  training  for  everyone 
from  the  so-called  baggage  smashers  right 
through  the  most  senior  captains. 

They  also  are  not  entirely  loved  by  the 
rest  of  the  airline  industry  In  the  State  of 
Alaska.  There  are  some  very  good  reasons 
for  all  of  this  but  most  of  them  stem  from 
the  fact  that  Pan  American  advertises  them- 
selves as  "The  world's  most  experienced  air- 
line," and  then  busily  goes  about  living  up  to 
that  reputation.  Those  working  for  the  air- 
line make  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  they 
believe  the  slogan  and  this,  in  the  nature  of 
human  beings,  is  bound  to  breed  resentment 
among  those  employed  by  other,  less  suc- 
cessful companies  and  their  employees. 

Pan  American  has  forced  ti^eir  competitors 
to  go  deeply  into  debt  to  compete  with  them 
since  Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska  Airlines, 
to  name  only  two.  had  to  go  to  Jet  equipment 
to  keep  any  part  of  the  market  once  PAA  In- 
troduced Jet  equipment  to  the  passenger  rid- 
ing public  In  the  world's  most  alrmlnded 
country.  They  are  not  universally  admired 
within  the  regulatory  bodies  such  as  FAA 
and  the  CAB  either  because  of  the  very 
aggressiveness  of  a  company  that  doesn't  be- 
lieve In  brooking  any  undue  Interference 
from  bureaucratic  agencies. 

Pan  American  Is  not  dependent  upon  the 
Government  to  exist  and  have  had  no  sub- 
sidies since  1957.  The  recent  ruling  by  the 
CAB  is  the  result  of  obvious  mistakes  by 
preceding  Boards  with  ruling  expanding  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  routes  to  Include 
Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska  Airlines.  The 
two  operations,  both  of  which  are  now 
Seattle  based,  cost  the  Government  better 
than  $4  million  In  subsidies  over  the  past  3 
years  and  the  ruling  is  simply  a  device  by 
which  the  CAB  hopes  to  bring  this  down  by 
some  $21/2  million.  The  report  merely  con- 
firms this,  and  points  out  that  the  only  really 
satisfactory  solution  would  undoubtedly  see 
the  two  stragglers  in  Alaska  air  service  merge. 
Pan  American's  employees  In  southeast 
Alaska  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  CAB 
ruling.  Most  of  them  are  long-term  resi- 
dents of  Alaska  and  also  have  been  with  the 
company's  Alaska  division  for  many  years. 
They  don't  want  to  leave  and  most  of  them 
have  heavy  Investments  In  homes  and  prop- 
erty and  families  In  local  schools.  They 
have,  however,  been  cautioned  that  they 
cannot  speak  out  on  this  matter  since  the 
feeling  is  that  any  overt  actions  on  their 
part  would  only  serve  to  make  the  CAB  more 
determined  than  ever. 

These  same  employees,  however,  have  also 
been  extremely  active  In  civic  affairs  and  the 
company  itself  has  long  had  a  policy  not 
only  allowing  such  participation  but  en- 
couraging It.  They  also  are  heavy  spenders 
in  local  advertising  and  no  good  catise  Is  too 
Insignificant  to  be  excluded  from  the  local 
Pan  American  office  virindow  display.  Their 
liberal  policies  have  endeared  them  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Juneau  population  and  as  a  re- 


sult the  protests  emanating  from  Juneau 
have  been  self-generating.  Many  Pan  Am 
employees  here  only  hope  that  they  aren't 
killed  by  kindness. 

One  measure  of  the  unpopularity  of  Pan 
Am  with  at  least  some  Government  officials  Is 
the  fact  that  they  have  always  done  exactly 
what  they  said  they  woiild  do,  even  when 
governmental  agencies  claimed  it  wasn't 
possible.  Back  in  1959,  for  instance.  Re- 
gional Sales  Manager  Ed  Swofford  came  to 
Juneau,  put  on  a  luncheon  for  civic  and 
business  leaders,  complete  with  Pan  Ameri- 
can stewardesses  doing  the  serving,  and  an- 
noimced  to  the  unbelieving  participants 
that  Juneau  would  be  served  by  jet  aircraft. 
There  was  a  string  attached  to  all  of  this  but 
It  was  a  comparatively  simple  one.  Lengthen 
the  runway,  Swofford  said,  and  once  the 
conununity  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
this  very  thing  was  done.  In  February  of 
1961,  on  a  clear,  frigid  sunlit  day,  the  big  707 
came  screaming  through  the  cut  in  a  moun- 
tain dividing  the  airport  from  Auke  Bay  and 
made  a  perfect  landing  accompanied  by 
swirling  snow  blown  high  by  the  reversal  of 
the  jet  engines. 

No  one  in  Juneau  was  really  too  surprised 
but  there  were  those  in  FAA  biting  their 
nails  with  some  anguish.  In  1960  this  re- 
porter was  told  in  Anchorage  by  a  minion  of 
the  FAA  that  no  Jets  would  ever  land  in  Ju- 
neau. I  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Swofford 
had  said  It  would  be  so  and  Pan  American 
was  never  wrong.  He  was  soon  quite  angry 
with  your  reporter  and  I  thereby  recounted 
some  "history  to  him  wherein  his  predeces- 
sors had  also  been  non-believers  ranging  back 
as  far  as  the  introduction  of  the  DC-3  equip- 
ment to  what  was  then  very  nearly  a  cow 
pasture  In  Juneau. 

While  the  FAQ  type  was  denying  that  any 
Jet  would  ever  land  in  Juneau,  Pan  American 
was  calmly  and  methodically  shooting  land- 
ings with  a  Stratoclipper  playing  the  simu- 
lated role  of  a  707.  By  the  time  the  chief 
pilot  for  the  Alaska  division  swooped  in  with 
the  big  bird  there  were  no  loose  ends  left  to 
be  tied. 

A  measvire  of  the  Pan  American  public 
relations  effort  was  the  fact  that  the  first 
aircraft  contained  all  three  members  of  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation.  Also 
aboard  was  Bob  Ellis,  a  pioneer  Alaskan  avia- 
tor who  had  founded  and  managed  Ellis  Air- 
lines to  prominence  in  southeast,  who  had 
also,  just  coincidentally,  been  the  navigator 
on  the  first  Seattle  to  Juneau  nonstop  flight 
during  the  thirties,  this  one  accomplished  In 
a  Boeing  fiying  boat.  Also  on  board  was  a 
bevy  of  stewardesses  none  of  whom  called 
the  same  country  home. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  the  impact  on  the 
community  of  Juneau  was  something  to  be- 
hold and  was  so  stunning  that  it  has  taken 
the  area  nearly  a  week  to  build  up  a  head  of 
steam.  The  kettle  Is  now  boiling,  however, 
as  the  general  pubUc  begins  to  realize  that 
Juneau  will  become,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  one  airline  town.  The  Capital  City 
has  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  they  ha« 
been  receiving  Jet  service  daily  with  not  only 
the  Pan  Am  707's  but  also  by  Pacific  North- 
ern operating  720's.  No  other  area  In  the 
world  with  only  14,000  people  can  make  such 
a  statement. 

Meanwhile.  Pan  American  Is  making  no 
statements  at  all.  A  spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany would  only  say,  "Our  full  course  of  ac- 
tion will  be  announced  just  as  soon  as  our 
legal  department  has  been  able  to  prepare 
our  stand  on  all  of  this."  That  is  all  any- 
one is  going  to  say  for  the  moment  but  any- 
one who  knows  the  background  of  the  com- 
pany would  hardly  expect  them  to  stay  mu" 
for  long. 

One,  in  reading  the  CAB  documentation 
of  the  case,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  in^ 
fact  that  Pan  American  is  being  penalize 
for  their  own  success.  Only  In  the  alriwe 
business  could  this  ever  happen.    Anywhere 
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else  in  private  enterprise  a  company  could 
choose  to  lose  $2  million  per  year  on  an  oper- 
ation and  the  only  reaction  would  probably 
be  an  amused  eyebrow  lifting  by  their  com- 
petition. But  the  very  success  that  Pan  Am 
has  enjoyed,  the  many  innovations  they  have 
brought  to  Alaska  aviation,  and  their  highly 
developed  sales  abilities  have  worked  to  force 
them  out  of  the  southeast  Alaska  market. 

The  CAB  Insists  that  Pan  Am  will  make 
money  by  having  the  exclusive  nonstop  run 
to  Fairbanks  and  this  might  well  be  true. 
But  the  naked  fact  remains  that  the  CAB 
could  only  save  Alaska  and  Pacific  Northern, 
other  than  by  increased  subsidy,  by  removing 
the  competitive  edge  enjoyed  by  PAA.  The 
Board  has  a  duty  to  the  public  to  see  that 
these  subsidy  payments  are  kept  within 
bounds  as  outlined  in  their  act  and  they  have 
had  to  exercise  some  route  Juggling  that 
would,  in  the  words  of  one  feeder  airline 
executive,  "tax  the  powers  of  Solomon." 

Many  knowledgeable  observers  do  not  feel 
that  Pacific  Northern  Is  going  to  have  any 
bed  of  roses  with  the  new  route  alinement. 
One  highly  placed  individual  in  the  State 
administration  feels  that  the  extension  of 
the  Cordovan  Airlines  certificate  to  Juneau 
wUl  cut  heavily  into  PNA  traffic  from  the 
capital  city  through  to  Anchorage.  This 
sotu-ce  insists  that  Cordovan  will  put  prop- 
jet  F-27  aircraft  on  the  run,  which  has  two 
stops  by  mandatory  order  of  the  Board,  and 
that  this,  in  turn,  will  force  PNA  to  using  a 
720  for  nonstop  service  to  Anchorage. 

Very  few  veterans  of  the  Anchorage-to- 
Juneau  filght  have  any  great  fondness  for 
the  Constellations  presently  utilized  on  the 
run  and  would  gladly  board  the  newer,  much 
quieter  prop-Jet  equipment. 

If  Pan  American  Is  forced  out  of  south- 
east Alaska  matters  are  also  going  to  become 
complicated  for  Wein-Alaska  Airlines.  The 
Fairbanks-based  operation  purchased  from 
Pan  American  the  rights  to  service  White- 
horse  and  Fairbanks  from  Juneau  but  Pan 
Am  has,  under  contract,  served  the  Weln 
F-27  aircraft  at  the  Juneau  end.  Whether 
or  not  Pacific  Northern  would  enter  into 
such  an  agreement  is  simply  not  known. 
And  southeast  Alaska's  largest  feeder  air- 
line, Alaska  Coastal-Ellis,  has  had  execu- 
tives pouring  over  various  new,  tentative 
schedules  as  proposed  by  PNA.  All  of 
Coastal -Ellis'  scheduling  will  have  to  be  re- 
vamped to  make  certain  their  passengers 
from  connecting  southeast  communities  ar- 
rive In  time  to  board  the  filghts,  both  north 
and  south. 

There  is  a  feeling  locally  that  PNA  will 
have  to  utUlze  two  flights  dally  to  handle 
the  summer  traffic  In  and  out  of  Juneau  and 
Ketchikan.  Speculation  Is  that  one  will 
have  an  early  morning  departure  from  Seat- 
tle and  the  other  will  leave  early  In  the  after- 
noon. This  makes  the  job  for  the  feeder  air- 
lines more  complicated,  too,  and  there  Is 
also  a  school  of  thought  that  feels  that  PNA 
will  simply  not  be  able  to  maintain  such  a 
schedule  with  piu-e  jet  equipment.  The 
specter  of  the  long  haul  In  a  "Connie"  to 
Seattle  Is  not  being  viewed  with  any  favor 
by  veteran  travelers. 

Just  what  the  chances  are  of  a  reversal 
of  the  Board  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time.  The  certificate  for  Pan  American  Is 
to  take  effect  on  May  28,  1965.  In  the  mean- 
time the  legal  midnight  oil  is  being  burned 
In  many  places  Including  the  State  capltol 
building  where  Attorney  General  Warren  A. 
Colver  and  his  staff  ponder  the  implications. 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan  Is  also  an  avid 
reader  of  the  document  and  he  has  told  this 
reporter  that  "I'm  going  to  take  a  good,  long 
look  at  all  of  this  before  we  determine  a 
course  of  action  •  •  •  this  Is  a  vastly  com- 
plicated document  and  the  repercussions 
could  be  very  great  Indeed."  The  Governor 
Was  also  concerned  about  whether  a  protest 
on  Just  one  segment  of  the  report  would 
Jeopardize  all  other  certificates. 


In  the  meantime,  the  Alaska  congressional 
delegation  has  already  spoken  out  on  the 
matter — viewing  It  with  alarm — but  no  one 
seemingly  knows  exactly  what  it  might  take 
to  persxiade  the  Board  to  reverse  itself. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  however.  And  that 
Is,  If  the  order  stands,  air  transportation  in 
Alaska  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 


Community   Commentary   for   Monday 
April  5,  1965 

Thank  you  and  a  good,  good  day  to  you — 
this  is  Community  Commentary  and  this  Is 
Vern  Metcalfe — today  a  look  at  a  very  con- 
troversial bit  of  business  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  known  as  Docket  13463,  et  al., 
otherwise  known  as  the  Pacific  Nortliwest- 
Alaska  Air  Service  Case  as  decided  on  March 
26, 1965. 

The  decision  by  the  CAB  has  hit  Juneau 
with  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a  bombshell 
and  you  can  take  my  word  for  It  that  the 
report,  some  41  pages  In  length,  is  not  only 
complicated  but  will,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
change  the  aviation  business  In  Alaska  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Thanks  to  Alaska 
Coastal  Ellis  Airlines,  I  have  a  copy  and  have 
spent  several  Interesting  hours  trying  to 
translate  this  Into  something  understand- 
able. I'm  not  certain  that  I  fiave,  but  I've 
made  the  effort. 

Basically,  the  problem  Is  that  we  have  too 
many  airlines  In  Alaska  who  are  running 
each  other  so  much  competition  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  out  $4  million  an- 
nually with  just  two  of  them  In  subsidy  pay- 
ments. The  CAB  also  points  out,  In  their 
report,  that  Pan  American,  with  no  subsidy 
at  all.  loses  in  excess  of  $2  million  annually 
on  their  Alaskan  operation.  The  CAB  is 
greatly  concerned  with  all  of  this  since  the 
figure  for  all  the  airlines  down  below  In  the 
lower  48  Is  only  60  to  70  million  dollars  per 
year  which  is  quite  a  contrast. 

There  are  lot  of  Interesting  figures  In  the 
report.  For  instance.  The  various  airlines 
brought  some  207,000  people  to  Alaska  In 
1963  and  this  doesn't  count  military  pas- 
sengers fiying  on  discount  rates  or  brought  in 
on  charters.  This  would  be  almost  the  total 
civilian  population  of  the  State. 

One  paragraph  contains  the  reason  for  the 
frightful  wrench  proposed.  I  will  quote  It 
in  full.  It  reads  as  follows:  "In  the  past, 
both  the  Board  and  the  President  have  urged 
Alaska  Airlines  and  Pacific  Northern  to  ne- 
gotiate a  merger  which  would  bring  about  a 
single  carrier.  However,  despite  repeated 
urgings,  the  two  carriers  have  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  consummate  a  merger  with 
each  other,  and  neither  has  presented  the 
Board  any  agreement  for  merger  with  some 
other  carrier  that  would  bring  about  a  differ- 
ent carrier  alinement,  but  would  nonetheless 
reduce  the  total  number  of  carriers.  The 
present  record  convinces  us  that  a  merger  or 
mergers  which  would  reduce  the  niunber  of 
carriers  providing  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska 
service  continues  to  offer  the  best,  and  per- 
haps the  only  completely  satisfactory,  long- 
range  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  es- 
tablish a  route  pattern  that  will  provide  the 
maximum  air  service  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
on  an  economical  basis  without  unreasonable 
subsidy  cost.  However,  the  inescapable  fact 
Is  that  the  Board  lacks  the  power  to  com- 
pel mergers,  and  the  merger  course  can  be 
followed  only  through  the  voluntary  actions 
by  the  carriers  themselves." 

The  report  then  adds,  "faced  with  this  sit- 
uation and  overwhelming  evidence  tliat  the 
continuation  of  the  present  route  pattern 
can  no  longer  be  justified  vmder  the  stand- 
ards of  the  act,  the  Board  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  undertake  revisions  designed  to 
bring  about  a  more  economical  route  pat- 
tern." 

The  report  goes  Into  great  detail  on  show- 
ing how  the  el'mlnatlon  of  Pan  American 
from  serving  Juneau  and  Ketchikan  will  ac- 
tually cause  Pan  Am  to  make  money.    The 


report  notes  that  they  wouljj^  have  the  non- 
stop run  from  Fairbanks  to  Seattle  exclu- 
sively and  using  Pan  American's  own  figures 
comes  to  the  conclusion  they  would  make  a 
pretty  sizable  amount  of  money  on  It.  The 
problem  Is  that  Pan  American  Is  perfectly 
content,  in  fact  they  are  very  aggressive 
about  It,  In  losing  $2  million-plus  each  year. 

I've  been  beseiged  by  people  who  wish  that 
I  would  come  out  squarely  opposed  to  the 
CAB  report.  I  find  no  merit  in  kicking  Pan 
Am  out  of  southeast  Alaska  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  For  one  they  pioneered  our 
present  service.  I've  flown  on  Pan  Am  air- 
craft ranging  from  a  DC-3,  DC-4,  Lodestar, 
DC-6,  the  Stratoclippers,  right  up  to  their 
707  Jets.  I  have  a  fondness  for  both  the 
airline  and  the  many  people  that  work  for 
It.  I  feel  that  the  elimination  of  Pan  Am 
would  make  a  very  serious  dent  In  our  local 
economy  and  I  know  doggone  well  that  it 
would  make  a  real  dent  in  the  advertising 
revenues  of  the  local  newspaper,  the  two 
radio  station,  and  the  TV  station.  This 
might  be  a  selfish  attitude  except  that  I've 
never  seen  service  get  better  as  the  result  of 
the  elimination  of  competition.  And  my 
main  concern  is  with  decent,  first-class  air- 
line service  to  this  State. 

And  I  also  feel  the  CAB  can  affect  a  merger 
anytime  they  really  desire  It.  The  marriage 
of  Alaska  Coastal  and  Ellis  Airlines  was 
brought  about  and  If  the  CAB  doesn't  know 
that  threat  shotgun  labeled  "subsidy"  Isn't 
loaded,  I  for  one,  can  assure  them  It  is. 
Keeping  In  mind  that  I  feel  most  Alaskans 
feel  strongly  on  this  matter  may  I  \irge  my 
listeners  to  take  the  pen  in  hand  and  pro- 
test most  vigorously  to  either  the  CAB,  the 
Messrs.  Minottl  and  Gilliland  or  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Boyd.  You  can  also  register  your 
opinion  by  writing  to  Senators  Bartlett  and 
GRtTENiNG  and  Congressman  Rivers.  Inci- 
dentally, I'll  have  more  about  this  on  later 
programs  and  a  detailed.  In  depth  report 
which  will  be  heard  later  this  week.  With 
that  this  Is  Community  Commentary  and 
this  Is  Vern  Metcalfe  bidding  you  all  a  good, 
good  day  wherever  you  may  be. 


Brickbats  and  Bouquets 

Thank  you  and  good  evening.  Tonight  a 
look  at  the  airline  situation  as  brought  about 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  Air  Serv- 
ice case  documented  recently  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

This  morning  on  "Community  Commen- 
tary" I  urged  my  listeners  to  write,  wire,  and 
generally  get  into  the  act  protesting  the  re- 
moval oj  Pan  American  World  Airways  from 
the  southeast  Alaska  service.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  in  their  order  of  March 
26.  1965,  would  do  Just  that  and  there  Is 
no  possible  way  that  this  could  benefit 
either  Juneau,  Annette  Island,  or  Ketchikan. 
In  fact  It  is  going  to  have  a  terrific,  and 
terrible,  economic  Impact  on  these  cities 
and  Installations. 

To  give  you  a  general  Idea  of  what  I'm 
speaking  about  here.  let  \is  note  that  in 
Juneau,  Pan  American  World  Airways  had 
total  expenditures  in  excess  of  $500,000  in- 
cluding all  phases  of  their  operation.  This 
includes  the  pay  of  20  employees  and  the 
removal  of  Pan  American  Is  not  going  to 
see  much  of  this  money  being  replaced  In 
our  economy  by  their  successors.  For  one 
thing  Pan  American  refuels  here,  which  the 
other  airlines  do  not.  and  this  amounts  to 
1  million  gallons  of  fuel  each  year. 

The  Impact  on  the  operation  of  the  air- 
port is  going  to  be  pretty  rugged,  too,  since 
Pan  Am  paid  $17,165  in  landing  fees  last 
3rear  and  $8,829^4  In  rentals  for  space  in 
the  airport  administration  building.  The 
figures  I'm  quoting  here  were  obtained 
through  Mayor  Larry  Parker  and  he  stated, 
"the  total  cost  of  operating  the  airport  last 
year  was  $154,766  and  we  are  just  barely 
making  it." 
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May  I  note  that  the  gas  tax  paid  to  the 
State  by  Pan  Am  on  that  million  gallons  of 
fuel  amounts  to  $15,000  in  round  figures 
and  of  that  amount  some  $9,000  would  be 
rebated  to  the  city  by  the  State.  May  I 
also  note  that  the  operator  who  provides  the 
aviation  fuel  does  the  bulk  of  his  business 
with  Pan  American  although  he  does  fuel 
other  aircraft  and  any  removal  of  the 
"World's  Most  Experienced  Airline"  would 
probably  reduce  his  business  to  a  statxis  of  a 
very  marginal  operation. 

My  protest,  though,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  Pan  American,  despite  large  losses, 
wants  to  keep  this  run.  In  all  of  my  years 
in  Alaska  I've  yet  to  see  any  service  improved 
by  the  removal  of  competition.  Steamship 
service  certainly  didn't  improve  imtil  the 
Alaska  Steampship  Co.  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  the  barge  operators  were  about 
to  get  a  large  slice  of  the  melon.  Competi- 
tion is  a  great  factor  in  any  business.  I'm 
certain  Juneau  enjoys  some  highly  unusual 
radio  programing  only  because  there  are  two 
stations  both  competing  for  that  advertising 
dollar.  I  might  note  that  both  stations  are 
doing  far  better  in  dollar  volume  than  this 
station.  KINY,  ever  did  when  It  had  the 
market  to  itself. 

Pan  American  has  pioneered  practically 
every  single  advance  in  Alaska's  aviation 
history.  They  gave  us  our  first  service  to 
the  lower  48,  they  have  forced  their  competi- 
tion into  getting'bigger,  faster  aircraft.  They 
have  continually  led  the  way  and  they  are 
being  asked  to  leave  simply  because  they 
are  more  successful  than  anyone  around.  I 
don't  like  to  see  virtue  punished  and  this 
Is  precisely  what  is  happening.  I  have  many 
friends  that  work  for  Pan  American  and  this 
Is  true  of  the  other  airlines  as  well  but  this 
is  not  the  reason,  necessarily,  that  I'm  un- 
happy about  all  of  this.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  Jimeau  and  Ketchikan  deprived  of  flrst- 
class  service  and  I'm  afraid  the  removal  of 
competition  might  very  well  result  in  this 
being  the  case.  No  matter  what  assurances 
to  the  contrary  I  might  read  about  and  no 
matter  what  the  CAB  says  they  might  do.  If 
they  can't  force  the  obvious  solution,  a  merg- 
er between  PNA  and  Alaska,  then  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  able  to  tell  the  survivors 
of  this  example  of  poor  thinking  the  type 
of  aircraft  they  will  have  on  the  run. 

May  I  urge  my  TV  audience  to  take  the 
pen  in  hand  and  to  protest  to  Mr.  Allan  Boyd, 
Chairman  of  the  CAB.  Send  a  copy  to  our 
congressional  delegation. 

And  now  it  Is  time  to  make  the  award 
of  the  bouquet.  Tonight  It  goes  to  some  peo- 
ple who  are  considerably  down  in  the  dumps. 
They  not  only  have  a  CAB  order  to  combat 
but  are  also  grounded  by  a  pilots  strike. 
I  hope  the  bouquet  will  make  them  feel  a 
little  better  and  I  wish  them  all  the  luck 
in  the  world.  The  bouquet  tonight  then 
goes  to  the  employees  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  a  little  bloodied  perhaps  but,  as  al- 
ways, unbowed.  With  that,  this  Is  "Brick- 
bats and  Bouquets"  and  this  is  Vern  Metcalfe 
bidding  you  all  a  good,  good  day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOSEPH  A.  HILL, 
DEAN  OP  EDUCATORS  IN  TEXAS 
PANHANDLE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  the  "Dean  of  Panhandle  Educa- 
tors." for  his  30  years  of  service  as  presi- 
dent of  West  Texas  State  College,  in 
Canyon.  Tex.  Beloved  by  his  fellow  edu- 
cators and  students  alike,  Dr.  Hill  has 
been  a  close  friend  of  mine  for  30  years. 
During  the  major  part  of  his  87  years, 
Dr.  Hill  has  been  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators in  the  State  of  Texas,  serving  as 
teacher,  writer,   historian,   and  college 


president.  Because  of  the  credit  which 
Dr.  Hill  is  to  the  educational  profession 
and  to  higher  education,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  entitled 
"Dean  of  Panhandle  Educators  Is  Rich 
in  Memories,"  from  the  Tulia  Herald  of 
Thursday,  April  8,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulia  (Tex.)  Herald,  Apr.  8,  1965] 

De.\n   of  Panhandle  Educators  Is  Rich  in 

Memories 

(By  Marjorie  Brewer) 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hill,  president  emeritus  of  West 
Texas  State  University,  has  been  one  of  our 
most  loved,  efficient,  and  noble  educators  of 
our  times  say  the  hundreds  of  ex-students 
who  were  once  closely  associated  with  him. 

According  to  records  of  earlier  days,  friends 
are  certain  Joe  Hill  has  been  headed  right 
and  going  in  the  proper  direction  since 
childhood.  Once,  when  he  was  only  5  years 
of  age,  he  was  challenged  on  the  matter.  He 
didn't  turn  back,  only  did  what  was  necessary 
to  convince  the  skeptical.  He  was  well 
started  on  his  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  community  one-teacher  school. 

"Joe,  are  you  going  or  coming?"  a  girl  who 
came  up  behind  him  asked.  He  paid  no 
attention  and  walked  on.  Soon,  the  girl 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  whirled  him  around, 
and  said,  "Can't  you  see,  you  little  devil, 
you've  got  your  britches  on  hind  part  be- 
fore?" 

"I  changed  'em  right  there,  right  out  in 
the  middle  of  that  big  pasture,"  Dr.  Hill 
relates  and  chuckles  as  he  does  so.  "My 
mother  was  milking  the  cows  at  schooltlme 
that  morning,  so  I  got  off  without  the  usual 
Inspection." 

Dr.  Hill  didn't  reach  the  status  of  revered 
educator,  president  of  West  Texas  State  Col- 
lege, an  author  of  considerable  reputation, 
and  a  much  valued  citizen  quickly  and  with- 
out effort.  He  came  up  gradually  through 
the  ranks.  No  doubt,  his  humble  experi- 
ences while  arriving  enabled  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  encountered  by  others. 
This  made  him  ready  to  help  the  many  who 
came  under  his  influence  and  needed  assist- 
ance of  various  kinds. 

It  was  In  the  early  1920's  that  Dr.  Hill  was 
able  to  help  Louis  Blau,  a  naturalized-Ger- 
man citizen.  Blau  came  to  Dr.  Hill's  office 
and  said,  "I  vant  to  go  to  school.  Got  $50. 
Completed  ninth  grade.  I  25  years  old  and 
been  working  In  my  father's  store  In  Lips- 
comb County." 

After  asking  a  few  questions.  Dr.  Hill  took 
Blau  to  Dean  Allen  who  placed  him  In  the 
10th  grade  of  the  training  school.  Soon,  Miss 
Ritchie,  who  was  principal  of  the  school,  re- 
ported that  Blau  knew  more  than  all  his 
classmates  combined.  He  was  tried  In  the 
11th  grade  and  the  same  result.  Next,  he 
was  placed  In  college  on  a  trial  basis.  He 
made  excellent  grades  and  was  allowed  to 
continue  as  a  freshman. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  Blau  came  to  Dean  Allen  saying  he 
had  to  go  home.  The  dean  wouldn't  allow 
this.  Final  examinations  were  coming  up 
the  next  week. 

Upon  being  asked  why  he  needed  to  go 
home,  Blau  replied.  "Veil,  I  gonna  get  mar- 
ried.   Yust  tought  I  auto  be  dare." 

This  melted  the  dean's  sternness.  He  said, 
"You're  right,  sir.  Every  man  should  attend 
his  own  wedding." 

Louis  Blau,  with  his  bride,  was  back  In 
only  a  few  days.  Both  attended  school  and 
received  their  teachers'  certificates  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.  They  alternated  teaching  in 
neighboring  county  schools  and  attending 
college  until  they  received  their  bachelors 
degrees.    Blau   had  also  taken  some  corre- 


spondence courses  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  made  an  all-A  record.  Almost 
immediately  after  graduation^  Blaii  entered 
the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  on  a 
scholarship  obtained  through  the  good  oflSces 
of  the  science  faculty  of  West  Texas. 

"He  was  not  long  In  capturing  the  atten- 
tion of  science  teachers  in  Austin  and  even- 
tually made  his  way  to  a  Ph.  D.  degree  with 
honors,"  Dr.  Hill  said. 

By  chance.  Dr.  Hill  met  Blau  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  the  week  he  received  that 
degree.  The  two  reviewed  Blau's  educa- 
tional climb  from  the  ninth  grade  to  a 
Ph.  D.  degree.  As  Blau  spoke  of  these  ex- 
periences, tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He 
said,  "Mr.  Hill,  I  am  so  glad  I  live  In  Amer- 
ica. I  could  not  have  done  this  in  the  old 
country." 

At  the  time  of  their  conversation,  Blau 
had  already  accepted  a  highly  technical  job 
with  a  major  oil  company.  According  to  Dr. 
Hill,  Blau  was  destined  to  spend  his  entire 
professional  career  at  a  high  official  level 
with  this  company. 

During  the  years  a  tintype  picture  made 
when  he  was  12  has  helped  Joe  Hill  to  re- 
member his  struggles  to  rise.  His  experi- 
ences made  him  know  that  his  students 
who  had  the  will  and  perseverance  could 
reach  satisfying  and  even  significant  heights. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  picture  making, 
Joe  and  Ivy  were  sent  to  town  by  their  par- 
ents for  the  event.  The  brothers  were 
dressed  in  their  first  store-bought  suits  and 
collarless,  white  shirts.  They  were  In- 
structed to  buy  a  collar  In  town.  Joe  posed 
first  and  wore  the  collar.  When  he  had 
finished  with  the  "neck  decoration,"  he  hur- 
riedly put  it  on  Joe.  When  Joe's  picture 
came  out,  the  collar  was  on  bottom  side  up. 

Many  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hill  for  helping 
them  attain  success  through  difficulties. 
One  such  case  was  a  boy  whom  we  shall 
call  Jim.  Jim  was  one  of  three  from  the 
same  family  who  came  to  school  where  Dr. 
Hill  was  superintendent.  The  parents  of 
the  three  children  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Jim  showed  more  than  average  men- 
tal ability.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  In- 
tended to  be  a  public  speaker  and  lawyer. 

"He  never  lost  a  chance  to  participate 
in  school  debates  or  to  exercise  his  forensic 
abilities,"  Dr.  Hill  said.  "This  chap  was  so 
afire  with  worthy  ambitions  that  I  brought 
him  with  me  when  I  joined  the  faculty  at 
West  Texas." 

Jim  washed  dishes  for  Mrs.  Hill  for  room 
and  board  and  drove  a  laundry  wagon  for 
other  expenses.  He  pursued  vigorously  his 
life's  ambition  and  lost  no  opportunity  to 
appear  on  the  platform.  "He  wasted  no 
time  on  riotous  living,"  Dr.  Hill  said. 

Jim  left  west  Texas,  after  graduation,  to 
enter  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  After  a  recess  In  World  War  I,  he 
graduated  In  law  and  went  out  to  practice. 
He  became  a  title  attorney  and  finally  settled 
in  Fort  Worth.  His  company  now  occupies 
four  floors  of  one  of  Fort  Worth's  major 
buildings,  has  one  of  the  largest  title  and  ab- 
stract businesses  In  the  State,  and  employs 
more  than  100  people.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Title  &  Abstract  business 
and  also  of  the  national  organization. 

Dr.  Hill  said,  "Success  In  life  Is  largely  a 
matter  of  complete  Investment  of  one's  time 
and  talents,  a  steady  faith  in  one's  self,  one's 
country,  and  one's  character.  A  life  thus 
endowed  Is  destined  to  high  personal  useful- 
ness and  happiness." 

Shortly  before  World  War  II,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Roberts  appeared  at  the  J.  A.  Hill  resi- 
dence and  asked  for  work.  Without  worK 
they  would  have  to  leave  school  at  once^ 
Their  combined  capital  at  the  time,  so  they 
admitted  later,  was  one  dime.  Mrs.  Hill  was 
too  tender  hearted  to  turn  the  young  coupie 
away.  When  her  husband  returned,  he  wa^ 
Informed  that  the  Hills  had  a  new  yardman 
and  a  housemaid. 
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When  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
Roberts  donned  a  uniform  and  went  out  to 
serve  his  country.  "I  spent  4  years  In  fox- 
boles  from  Paris  to  Vienna,"  he  said  later. 
During  most  of  the  time  of  his  absence,  Mrs. 
Roberts  taught  school.  Earlier,  as  a  coed 
or  Miss  Corabelle  Moore  from  Wayside,  she 
had  learned  to  support  herself  and  pay  col- 
lege expenses.  According  to  a  Canyon  paper 
of  1932,  Miss  Moore,  a  freshman,  "equally 
adept  with  a  mixing  spoon  and  the  needle, 
paid  her  expense  through  the  sale  of  ex- 
quisitely worked,  handmade  quilts  and  tasty 
home-canned  foods." 

When  Roberts  returned,  he  and  his  wife 
resumed  their  work  at  the  Hill  home.  In 
due  time,  the  couple  received  college  degrees 
and  began  together  a  teaching  career. 

"Though  Mrs.  Hill  passed  on  some  years 
ago.  this  fine  couple  remembers  me  regularly 
In  devoted  friendship,"  Dr.  Hill  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  teachers  In  Tulia 
public  schools  for  the  past  18  years,  say  the 
Hills  always  treated  them  like  they  belonged 
to  the  family.  "They  were  good,  down-to- 
earth  people  who  helped  everyone  they 
could,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts.  "About  2  years 
ago.  Dr.  Hill  gave  us  a  bulTet  and  four  chairs 
of  solid  oak.  He  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hill  had 
used  this  furniture  during  the  years.  The 
chairs  were  bought  In  1903  before  the  couple 
married.  We  treasure  these  things  highly 
and  consider  them  valuable  antiques." 

Because  he  remembered  his  own  difficulties 
educationalwise  so  well  was  the  reason,  no 
duobt,  that  Dr.  Hill  was  e^'er  ready  to  help 
others  who  were  making  a  like  struggle. 
Born  October  29,  1877,  as  the  sixth  child  of 
a  couple  who  were  to  have  11  children,  the 
going  was  never  easy  for  him.  From  the 
time  Joe  was  5  until  he  was  almost  17,  he 
received  his  schooling  by  walking  across  a 
large  sheep  pasture  to  a  one-room  school. 
Then,  he  went  30  miles  away  to  stay  in  the 
home  of  a  second  cousin  in  order  to  attend 
high  school.  For  3  years,  until  he  grad- 
uated, he  did  the  chores  to  pay  for  his  room 
and  board  and  his  father  furnished  the 
money  for  other  expenses.  His  work  con- 
sisted of  milking  a  cow,  caring  for  a  horse 
and  shoats,  chopping  wood,  and  doing  various 
other  jobs. 

With  a  $100  gift  from  his  father  and  an- 
other $100  borrowed  from  an  older  brother, 
Joe  entered  the  University  of  Texas  In  Sep- 
tember of  1897.  The  following  June  he  came 
out  with  a  teacher's  certificate  and  $3.50  in 
cash.  After  teaching  school  for  a  rather  low 
salary  for  a  couple  of  years  and  farming  a 
little  too,  Joe  Hill  went  back  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  though  he  had  to  borrow 
money  from  his  father.  He  worked  at  various 
Jobs  but  had  to  borrow  and  owed  his  father 
the  staggering  sum  of  $300.  He  graduated 
from  the  university  in  1902  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  and  empty  pockets.  "My  father 
and  I  worked  my  way  through  school,"  the 
son  says  now.  "His  part  was  manual  labor, 
self-denial,  devotion  to  family  and  service 
to  God  and  country." 

Though  he  was  offered  a  scholarship  of 
S300  which  would  have  permitted  him  to 
work  out  his  master's  degree,  he  didn't  ac- 
cept it.  Joe  Hill  needed  more  money.  He 
"as  thinking  more  and  more  about  Miss 
Ola  Ethel  Davis  who  had  promised  to  marry 
hlni  when  he  received  his  degree,  not  before. 
She  did  marry  him  the  next  year,  June  30, 
1903.    Joe  had  gone  back  to  teaching. 

In  speaking  of  those  days,  he  said,  "To  me, 
teaching  was  a  happy  experience  In  con- 
structive service.  I  had  no  intention  ever  to 
leave  the  profession." 

That  was  before  he  went  to  a  town  of  1,200 
In  deep  south  Texas  where  tradition  decreed 
that  willow  switches  rule  the  schoolroom. 
He  did  not  equip  his  school  for  campus  war- 
fare since  he  didn't  believe  In  ruling  by 
physical  violence.  Before  long,  certain  ado- 
lescent  boys   were    gathering   In   knots   for 


secret  conversations  and  were  showing  a 
marked  coolness  and  aloofness.  One  day  that 
spring,  Frank,  who  was  the  leader  in  mis- 
chief, disturbed  a  class  with  a  string  of  un- 
pardonable profanity  and  vulgarity. 

The  boy  was  told  to  report  to  the  office 
right  after  school.  He  did  so  but  said  he 
had  to  go  home  immediately  since  his  father 
needed  him  and  had  asked  this.  Hill  excused 
him  though  he  knew  the  boy  was  lying  and 
meant  to  use  the  delay  in  padding  himself 
for  the  threshing  he  knew  he  would  get. 

About  the  time  Hill  arrived  in  his  office 
the  next  morning  with  six  keen,  Brazos  River 
bottom  switches,  Frank  came  In.  He  showed 
signs  of  having  on  several  sweaters  and  pairs 
of  trousers.  "You  can  whip  me  all  you  want 
to,  Mr.  Hill,"  Frank  said,  "But  every  lick  you 
hit  me  will  make  me  worse." 

Hill  threw  liis  switches  over  in  the  corner 
and  said,  "Ycu  are  bad  enough  already.  I 
won't  be  guilty  of  making  you  worse.  Go 
home  at  once. ' 

"Oh,  no.  Dad  will  really  wallop  me  If  I  get 
expelled." 

"You're  already  expelled,"  Hill  said. 

Then,  Frank  begged  to  be  whipped  Instead. 
Hill  remained  adamant  for  a  time,  then 
agreed  to  administer  the  punishment  but 
not  until  Prank  had  peeled  off  all  extra  gar- 
ments. Three  frazzled  willow  switches,  one 
exhausted  man,  and  one  chastened  boy  later, 
the  incident  was  closed.  There  were  no  more 
discipline  problems  In  school  that  year. 

After  the  close  of  school  that  year,  it  was 
47  years  later  that  Frank  and  this  teacher 
met  again.  Frank  shook  hands  with  his 
former  teacher  and  greeted  him  warmly. 
"Mr.  Hill,  that  licking  you  gave  me  was 
worth  a  million  dollars  to  me." 

"I'll  settle  for  half  that  amount  if  you 
will  pay  in  cash,"  Hill  said  to  the  robust 
man  who  was  then  a  respected,  prosperous 
rancher. 

In  speaking  of  the  Incident,  Dr.  Hill  said, 
"We  had  a  rich  visit,  one  that  still  brings 
me  genuine  satisfaction  and  further  con- 
vinces me  that  a  good  teacher  is  well  paid, 
though  he  cannot  hear  the  coins  jingling  in 
his  pockets." 

The  immediate  results  of  the  incident  were 
upsetting,  however,  Joe  Hill  decided  that  If 
it  took  physical  violence,  he  wanted  no  part 
In  the  teaching  profession.  He  went  Into 
the  banking  business,  organized  The  Farmers 
State  Bank  of  Moody,  was  a  stockholder,  and 
became  the  assistant  cashier,  besides  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Though  the  panic  of  1907  didn't  close  the 
bank,  it  caused  Hill  to  get  out.  He  next 
moved  to  west  Texas  as  an  executive  of  a 
grain,  feed,  and  fuel  company  of  Hamlin. 
Though  he  was  offered  good  teaching  posi- 
tions, he  refused  them  all.  He  thought  he 
had  finished  with  teaching  for  good,  but 
he  didn't  reckon  with  the  persistence  of 
school  board  of  Roscoe. 

In  September  of  1908,  he  began  his  tenure 
there  as  superintendent  of  Roscoe  school. 
During  the  two  years  he  was  there,  he  man- 
aged to  unite  a  badly  divided  community, 
organized  a  Mothers'  Club — forerunner  of 
PTA — saw  great  improvement  in  the  school's 
physical  plant,  and  gained  a  reputation  for 
efficiency  as  an  administrator,  that  spread 
all  over  west  Texas. 

This  good  reputation  moved  him  to  Can- 
yon, as  head  of  the  history  department  in 
the  newly  organized  West  Texas  State  Normal 
College,  in  1910.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion until  President  R.  B.  Cousins  resigned 
in  1918.  Hill  was  then  moved  up  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Institution.  He  held  this 
position  until  he  retired  in  1948.  His  8  years 
as  head  of  the  history  department  and  30 
years  as  president  were  fruitful,  eventful 
years.  No  one  could  ever  enumerate  all  the 
useful  and  priceless  things  he  did. 

He  spent  the  scholastic  year  of  1915-16  at 
the  University  of  California  on  a  readership 


in  history  which  enabled  him  to  get  his 
master's  degree  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
was  offered  a  tutorship  In  the  history  de- 
partment there  which  would  have  led  to  a 
permanent  position,  eventually,  and  a  doc- 
torate. Because  he  wouldn't  be  paid  enough 
to  support  his  family,  he  came  back  to  Can- 
yon. "My  wife  and  I  had  three  as  fine  chil- 
dren as  anyone  could  ever  wish."  he  said  In 
speaking  of  his  family. 

In  1931.  two  distinctions  came  to  the 
president  of  West  Texas  State.  Hardin  Sim- 
mons University  (then  Simmons'  Univer- 
sity) conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  LL.D. 
degree  and  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  State  Teachers  Association. 

Through  the  years,  J.  A.  Hill  became  a 
writer  and  author  of  note.  Besides  news- 
paper columns,  features,  and  articles,  some 
of  his  published  works  are  "One  Man's 
Faith,"  a  compilation  of  selected  public  ad- 
dresses; "The  Panhandle  Plains  Historical 
Society  and  Its  Museum,"  the  only  history 
of  that  Institution;  "My  Coxmtry  and  Yours," 
a  State-adopted  elementary  text  for  more 
than  10  years  which  was  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  late  Dr.  Hattie  M.  Anderson; 
"More  Than  Brick  and  Mortar,"  a  history  of 
West  Texas  State;  "I  Hold  the  Key,"  an  In- 
spirational booklet;  "Texas  Heritage,"  volume 
IV,  No.  1  of  the  series,  done  in  collaboration 
with  A.  Garland  Adair;  "An  American  His- 
tory for  High  Schools,"  done  in  collabora- 
tion with  R.  B.  Cousins;  and  more  than  1,000 
articles  and  features. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  had  been  companions  for 
52  years  when  she  was  called  away  in  1955. 
He  married  the  widow  of  the  late  P.  E.  Savage 
in  1956.  The  Savage  and  Hill  families  had 
been  close  friends  and  associates  for  30  years. 

People  marvel  at  the  joy  brought  to  the 
couple  and  others  by  this  late  marriage.  Al- 
ready, they  have  been  married  about  9  years. 
By  those  who  know  them,  this  marriage  is 
considered  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful wedded  unions  they  have  ever  known. 
It  has  convinced  some  former  skeptics  that 
It  Is  never  too  late  to  marry,  regardless  of 
the  age  of  the  participants,  if  the  two  form- 
ing the  union  are  compatible  and  need  each 
other. 

Perhaps  J.  A.  Hill  has  never  in  his  life 
been  busier  or  more  alert  than  he  has  been 
since  his  retirement.  Anyone  wishing  to  see 
him  needs  to  have  an  appointment.  He  Is 
presently  writing  studies  on  current  public 
issues  and,  at  the  request  of  his  family.  Is 
doing  some  autobiographical  sketches.  He 
reads  three  daily  papers,  several  weeklies, 
as  well  as  several  magagines  and  a  few  books. 

Dr.  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Historical  Society,  the 
Cemetery  Association,  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  He  has  had  one  or 
another  official  relationship  with  Boy  Scouts, 
local  and  regional,  for  35  years.  For  25  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Century  Life  Insurance  of  Fort 
Worth. 

Besides  his  many  other  activities,  he  said, 
"I  try,  feebly,  to  do  my  share  of  the  house- 
work such  as  vacuum  cleaning,  carrying  out 
garbage,  watering  the  lawn  and  running  er- 
rands." 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough  hew  them  how  we  will,"  appears  to  be 
Dr.  Hill's  favorite  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare. Perhaps  this  passage  applies  to  his 
life  in  a  remarkable  way.  If  he  had  not 
quit  the  teaching  profession  for  1  year,  if 
he  had  not  come  to  West  Texas,  if  he  had 
not  taught  in  Roscoe  •  •  •  he  would  never 
have  been  president  of  W.  T.  and  many  lives 
would  have  been  different.  Many  people  are 
so  happy  he  came  the  W.  T.  way. 

Your  many  friends  salute  you,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill,  and  wish  for  you  many  more  hap- 
py years  together.  May  God  bless  you  and 
continue  to  make  of  you  a  blessing  in  His 
service  and  that  of  your  fellow  man. 


/ 
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BROKEN  LAW  AND  BROKEN 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  articulate  and  effective 
champions  of  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
our  country  is  our  distinguished  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  From  time  to  time  I  have  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  number 
of  his  weekly  columns,  "Spires  of  the 
Spirit,"  because  I  feel  that  they  have 
merited  the  attention  and  study  of  my 
colleagues.  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  with  his  colimin  entitled 
"Broken  Law  and  Broken  Freedom,"  in 
the  Sunday  Star  of  April  11,  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  outstanding  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spires    op    the    Spirit — Broken    Law    and 

Broken  Freedom 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain, 

U.S.  Senate) 

In  these  days  of  torttired  turbulence  there 
is  nothing  that  our  social  order  needs  more 
than  to  realize  that  to  break  the  law  means 
to  break  our  freedom  which  makes  laws. 
There  is  a  frightening  description  in  the 
April  FBI  Bulletin  of  a  scene  last  Labor  Day 
weekend  in  a  New  England  State  where  7,000 
arrogant,  profane  and  insulting  young 
people  stormed  from  the  beach  area,  drink- 
ing and  destroying  property  as  they  shouted 
"Kill  the  cops,  let's  have  a  riot."  In  addi- 
tion to  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  youth  in 
various  parts  of  the  Nation,  the  amazing 
doctrine  is  now  being  broadcast  in  the  bitter 
campaign  for  civil  rights  that  to  reach  cer- 
tain social  goals  lawbreaklng  is  a  virtue. 
The  startling  thing  in  the  contempo- 
rary agitation  for  the  removal  of  unjust 
discrimination  is  that  this  lawless  concep- 
tion is  espoused  by  some  leaders  in  the  realm 
of  morals  and  ethics  as  uncontrolled  street 
demonstrators  trampled  roughshod  over 
legally  enacted  regulations.  Some  riders  on 
crusading  white  horses  covet  a  martvT's  halo, 
rather  than  obedience  to  laws  of  which  they 
do  not  approve. 

In  an  address  at  Colby  College,  Adlal 
Stevenson  observed:  "Even  a  jail  sentence  is 
no  longer  a  dishonor  but  a  proud  achieve- 
ment. Perhaps  we  are  destined  to  see  In 
this  law-loving  land  people  running  for  office, 
not  on  their  stainless  records,  but  on  their 
prison  records."  To  break  legal  enactments 
by  simply  appealing  to  a  higher  law  is  to 
punch  a  hole  in  the  legal  dike  which  holds 
back  the  flood  of  anarchy. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  pointedly  said,  "An  individual  or 
marauding  group  who  defies  the  law  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  particular  kind  of  free- 
dom they  espouse  is  Indeed  destructive  of  the 
rale  of  law." 

The  present-day  gospel  of  overcoming  by 
disregarding  laws,  even  on  the  way  to  worth- 
while objectives,  endangers  the  very  cause 
as  it  thus  prostitutes  unworthy  means  as 
a  route  to  desired  ends.  At  the  same  time  It 
puts  in  jeopardy  other  worthy  causes  waiting 
for  their  day  In  a  lawfully  constituted  court. 
The  Communists  shout  out  In  glee  to  high 
heaven  at  the  reported  attitudes  of  repre- 
sentative U.S.  citizens  that  a  law  to  which 
any  person  objects  is  like  pie  crust — made  to 
be  broken. 

A  prominent  leader  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  said:  "There  are  just  laws, 
and  there  are  unjust  laws.  I  submit  that 
an  Individual  who  breaks  the  law  that  con- 
science tells  him  is  unjust  and  willingly 
accepts  penalty,  is  in  reality  expressing  the 


highest  respect  for  law."   That  is  transparent 
sophistry. 

Let  us  state  unequivocably  that  this  law- 
breaking  doctrine  is  not  as  some  allege  a 
Christian  view.  A  recognized  modern  theo- 
logian has  commented  on  the  contemporary 
attempt  to  make  blatant  breaking  of  law  an 
allowable  Christian  practice.  He  declares, 
"The  early  Christians  under  the  teaching  of 
the  ap>ostles  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  state — a  pagan  state  mind  you — 
whether  they  held  the  laws  to  be  just  or 
unjust,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  claim  for 
itself  the  worship  and  allegiance  owing  only 
to  God."  Whatever  may  be  said  for  civil 
disobedience  it  Is  certainly  not  a  Christian 
doctrine  as  Saint  Paul  in  Romans  makes 
clear.  Those  who  claim  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
their  patron  saint  ought  to  listen  to  him  as 
he  solemnly  admonishes,  "There  is  no  griev- 
ance that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob 
rule." 

There  is  no  magic  formula  which  guaran- 
tees to  bring  about  in  1  day,  or  a  thousand, 
the  equality  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy. Mad  Insistence  on  individual  wills  and 
whims  crowds  out  sober  obedience.  Plats, 
not  fists,  are  the  efifectlve  weapons  for  right- 
ing wrongs.  A  keen  young  thinker  with 
splendid  university  training,  gazing  with 
anxious  eyes  at  the  present  ominous  scene, 
has  written,  "Once  it  Is  stated  that  law  need 
not  be  obeyed  unless  it  is  good  law,  the  begin- 
ning of  an  end  to  rule  by  law  has  been  ini- 
tiated. If  each  individual,  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals, decides  for  himself  which  laws  he 
will  follow,  and  which  laws  he  will 
disobey,  the  entire  fabric  of  law  is  broken 
down.  The  fact  is  that  Negro  equality  can 
exist  only  in  the  same  proportion  as  respect 
for  laws  exist.  What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if 
Negroes  succeeded  In  destroying  our  system 
of  law  and  in  the  very  process  destroyed  the 
very  thing  which  can  make  them  free." 

But,  alas,  in  the  present  orgy  of  lawless- 
ness in  America,  there  are  many  well-inten- 
tioned citizens  who  desperately  need  to  be 
reminded  that  broken  law  is  the  direct  path 
to  broken  freedom.  The  way  to  alter  exist- 
ing law  is  the  legislative  path  and  not  the 
lawbreaklng  path.  Civil  disobedience  is  a 
long  first  step  In  the  direction  of  an  inva- 
sion of  lawlessness  in  which  order  and  free- 
dom and  liberty  would  be  lost. 

Over  the  headquarters  of  every  cause  in 
this  day  of  social  ferment  there  might  well 
be  written  the  inscription  which  is  lifted  up 
in  great  letters  over  the  courthouse  in 
Worcester,  Mass. — "Obedience  to  law  is 
liberty." 

MEN  IN  MILTTARY   SERVICE   PETI- 
TION FOR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  aspect  of 
the  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  GI 
bills  was  the  tremendous  initiative  and 
motivation  which  veterans  exhibited 
when  they  were  given  a  chance  for  edu- 
cational benefits.  On  college  campuses 
all  over  this  Nation,  men  were  working, 
to  supplement  their  educational  ex- 
penses, in  the  dormitories,  the  dining 
halls,  off  campus — anywhere  they  could 
earn  the  money  they  needed  in  order  to 
continue  in  college. 

Yet,  we  often  hear  educators  say  that 
these  veterans  were  the  leaders,  provided 
maturity,  and  often  forced  colleges  to 
upgrade  their  levels,  because  of  the  chal- 
lenge which  these  students  presented. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  which  ex- 
hibits the  same  quality  in  the  veterans  of 
today,  the  cold  war  veterans.  This  let- 
ter, from  the  246th  Signal  Company  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  is  signed  by  80  men  of 
that  company;  some  of  them  would  like 


to  go  to  college,  some  want  to  finish 
high  school,  and  others  want  technical 
training. 

But  all  of  them  ask  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  useful  citizens. 
Because  of  the  need  which  this  letter 
illustrates  for  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March  3,  1965. 
Hon.  R.  W.  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  sent  to  you  by  a 
group  of  individuals  who  would  directly 
benefit  from  passage  of  a  peacetime  GI  bill. 
In  this  company  (246th  Signal  Company) 
we  have  Individuals  who  have  not  finished 
high  school,  as  well  as  some  who  have  at- 
tended college.  Due  to  the  rising  costs  of 
education,  it  Is  rather  difficult  for  these 
individuals  to  reach  the  educational  level 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

Not  everyone  In  this  company  would  be 
capable  or  desirous  of  continuing  an  edu- 
cational program.  There  are  some  excellent 
trade  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
that  offer  fine  vocational  programs,  but  of 
course  financing  is  the  key. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  asked  ourselves 
if  the  people  back  home  know  what  it  is  like 
on  an  isolated  post.  Does  our  Government 
appreciate  what  we  represent,  and,  in  time 
of  crisis,  what  we  stand  for?  What  better 
way  to  express  their  acknowledgment  than 
to  give  us  a  chance  to  continue  our  studies. 
Not  specifically  college,  but  vocational  train- 
ing as  well?  We  are  treated  and  feel  like 
second  class  citizens.  Let  us  have  the  op- 
portunity to  become  useful  citizens  and 
know  that  our  Government  does  care  and 
affords  us  the  same  chance  our  fathers  had. 
Although  they  fought  to  preserve  what  Is 
ours,  we  stand  ready  to  do  the  same. 

Although  we  represent  many  States,  the 
consensus  is  the  same. 

Pfc.  J.  K.  Morton,  California;  Sp4c. 
Michael  J.  Hallicy,  Illinois;  Pfc.  David 
M.  Swild,  Idaho;  Pfc.  Raymond  L 
Scold,  North  Carolina;  Sp5c.  Lin- 
wood  Serois  Carlbon,  Maine;  Pfc. 
Julius  C.  Easterllnaza,  South  Carolina; 
Pfc.  Michael  A.  Lakes.  Washington; 
Pfc.  George  E.  Barber,  Washington, 
D.C;  Pfc  Michael  L.  Winter,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  Pfc.  John  J.  Mossi,  Phlladel- 
.  phia.  Pa.;  Pfc.  Donald  R.  Rice,  Wiscon- 

sin. 
Pfc.  Tayre  Dobtiz;  Sp4c.  Peter  W.  Arglan; 
Pfc.  John  Stratemeye,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Pfc.  Fred  Korth,  Texas;  Pfc.  Ronnie  E. 
McQeaston;  Pfc.  Bernard  P.  Blair, 
Callfcrnia;  Pfc.  James  Paige,  New  Or- 
leans; Sp4c.  William  T.  Fasnick;  Sp4c. 
Samuel  F.  Kurtz,  Wisconsin;  Pfc.  Ray 
G.  Wlhl,  Maryland;  Pfc.  James  R. 
Cayanus,  Michigan;  Pfc.  Thomas  H. 
Grunnell.  Kentucky;  Pfc.  Edward  F. 
Boyash,  New  York. 
Sp4c.  Bill  Trohm,  New  York;  Pfc.  Rich- 
ard R.  Reiger,  Illioois;  Sp4c.  Archie  W. 
Mann.  New  Mexico;  Pfc.  Roger  W. 
Howard,  Washington;  Sp4c.  Kenneth 
H.  Whitman,  Alabama;  Lt.  Col.  B.  L. 
McOre  Ger,  Mississippi;  Pfc.  Clarence 
M.  Schmlndt,  Minnesota;  Pfc.  Troy 
E.  Allen,  Texas:  Sp4c.  Alton  Robinson, 
Mississippi,  personal  friend  of  Sena- 
tor James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi. 
Sp4c.  Donald  W.  Floyd;  Pfc.  Rowan  R. 
Powell:  Sp5c.  Gary  Kupcrsmith,  Wis- 
consin; Pfc.  Thomas  B.  Tookey,  Penn- 
sylvania; Pic.  Thomas  White,  Maine; 
Sp4c.  Michael  C.  Daley,  Florida;  Pfc. 
Raymond  E.  Roth,  Illinois;  Pfc.  Veland 
R.    Rient,    Minnesota:     Pfc.    Selt   R 
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Boyer,  Massachusetts;    Sp4s.   Louis  F. 

•  Perslchella,  New  York;  Sp4c.  Jack  T. 
Frey,  Ohio. 

Pfc.  Brian  F.  Wills,  New  York;  Sp4c. 
Robert  J.  Filz,  Minnesota;  Pfc.  Richard 
L.  Qulnn,  Minnesota;  Pfc.  Robert  W. 
Donahue,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Pfc. 
Dennis  Slottengren,  Minnesota;  Pfc. 
Thomas  G.  Anderson,  Wisconsin;  Sp4c. 
Jack  Kalk,  New  York. 

Pfc.  Jimmy  R.  Miller,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Sp4c.  R.  H.  Strubeck,  California; 
Sp4c.  L.  W.  N.  Kauwaloa.  Hawaii; 
Pfc.  Richard  F.  Miller,  Philadelphia; 
Pfc.  Clarence  R.  Candler,  North 
Carolina;  Sp4c.  James  E.  Hlppe,  Ten- 
nessee; Pfc.  Enuique  A.  Ockoa, 
Arizona;  Pfc.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Sp4c.  Dennis  D. 
Craig;  Sp4c.  Tealilo  A.  Covorsulia, 
San  Antonio,  Texas:  Pfc.  Tony  Amard, 
Rhode  Island;  Pfc.  Thomas  E.  Mahon, 
Texas. 

Pvt.  Arnold  J.  Ruterbories,  Colorado; 
Sp4c.  Hilberto  Rodriguez,  Texas; 
Pfc.  John  C.  Quigley  II,  New  York; 
Sp4c.  James  C.  Chief,  North  Carolina: 
Sp4c.  H.  Kestern.  Tennessee;  Sp4c. 
L.  E.  Sidney,  Missouri;  Pfc.  K.  R. 
Lohmeler,  Minnesota;  Sp4c.  Leroy 
Bowers,  Elizabeth,  N.J.;  Pfc.  Ronald 
P.  Jenkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Sp4c. 
Patrick  R.  Klelngler;  Pfc.  Joseph  P. 
Burroughs;  Sp4c.  Alkltac  W.  Preyeth. 
New  Mexico;  Pfc.  Binnie  L.  Williams. 
Baltimore,  Md.:  Pfc.  Rex  T.  Malvy. 
Texas. 


FORMER  ALASKAN  UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Smith  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  Michigan 
Technological  University,  in  Houghton, 
Mich.  He  is  the  first  University  of 
Alaska  graduate  to  become  president  of 
a  university.  In  1943,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alaska  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  metallur- 
gical engineering,  and  subsequently  he 
received  his  master's  and  doctor's  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  1946  to  1949,  Dr.  Smith 
served  at  the  University  of  Alaska  as  an 
assistant  professor.  Since  1959,  he  has 
headed  the  department  of  metallurgical 
engineering  at  Michigan  Technological 
University  and  also  has  served  as  coor- 
dinator of  research  there  since  1960. 

The  Michigan  Technological  Board  of 
Control  has  stated: 

Under  Dr.  Smith's  direction  the  depart- 
ment of  metallurgical  engineering  has  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most 
respectable. 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  were  at- 
tended by  Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alaska,  and 
Mrs.  Wood. 

Alaska  shares  with  Michigan  and  with 
Pennsylvania  pride  in  President  Smith's 
achievements. 


APPORTIONMENT  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  ISSUES  BE- 
FORE THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though obscured  by  other  questions  of 
the  day,  reapportioiunent  of  the  State 
legislatures  's  really  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  issues  to  face  the  coun- 
try in  decades. 


Irving  Dilliard,  the  respected  coltma- 
nist  of  Chicago's  American,  has  pointed 
this  out  in  a  recent  article.  He  correctly 
argued  that  equal  apportionment,  or  the 
right  of  each  citizen  to  have  his  vote 
count  equally,  is  the  essence  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dil- 
liard's  article,  from  the  Chicago  Ameri- 
can of  March  28,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  American,  Mar.  28,  1965] 

Remap  Should  Be  Key  Issue 

(By  Irving  DllUard) 

The  headlines  that  have  gone  properly  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Selma  march,  and 
the  American  and  Rvissian  space  shots  have 
tended  to  obscure  a  most  important  struggle 
in  Congress  and  many  of  the  States.  This  Is 
the  battle  over  redistrictlng  for  seats  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  both 
branches  of  the  legislatures. 

Here  Is  something  that  is  the  very  essence 
of  representative  government.  For  next  to 
the  right  to  vote  comes  the  right  of  each 
citizen  to  have  his  vote  count  on  a  basis 
approximately  equal  to  the  vote  of  each  other 
citizen.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  series  of  redistrictlng  decisions  which 
say  in  effect:  "One  man,  one  vote." 

Greatly  to  their  credit,  some  dozen  States 
have  responded  to  the  Court's  decision  by 
reapportioning  substantially  on  a  basis  of 
population  in  both  legislative  chambers.  The 
dozen  include  States  as  widely  separated  as 
Michigan  and  Oklahoma,  New  Hampshire  and 
Oregon,  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Colorado. 

ALL  CAN  act  SIMILARLY 

What  approximately  a  fourth  of  the  States 
have  already  done,  all  the  States  can  and 
should  do  promptly.  This  is  the  one  best 
way  to  guarantee  that  each  voter's  ballot  is 
close  to  equal  in  Influence  to  each  other 
voter's  ballot. 

So  far  so  good.  But  unfortunately  this 
desirable  reconstitution  of  the  legislatures  on 
the  fair  basis  of  equitable  population  districts 
could  go  off  the  track  at  this  point.  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois.  Republican  leader,  along 
with  several  other  Senators,  is  pushing  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  yie  Constitution  to  override 
the  Supreme  Court's  long  overdue,  beneficial 
decision. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  invite  the 
States  to  apportion  one  legislative  branch 
on  a  basis  other  than  population. 

While  the  Dirksen  proposal  has  picked  up 
some  additional,  uncritical  support,  its  hard- 
core backing  is  the  same  crowd  that  tried  to 
slip  over  the  "monkey  wrench"  amendments 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  These  were  the  anti- 
Supreme  Court  proposals  designed  to  foster 
disunity  at  the  expense  of  our  historic  Fed- 
eral system. 

FEW  CAN  CONTROL  THE  MAJORITIES 

The  case  against  all  these  diehard  road- 
blocks to  fair  representative  government  has 
been  made  with  all  the  chapter-and-verse 
documentation  anyone  should  need  by  Dem- 
ocratic Senator  Douglas,  also  of  Illinois.  He 
showed,  for  example,  that  fewer  than  45  per- 
cent of  the  population  can  elect  majorities 
In  both  legislative  chambers  in  some  33 
States.  A  consequence  is  that  urgent  urban 
needs  are  frequently  Ignored  by  the  dominant 
majorities  from  speirsely  settled  areas. 

The  highly  esteemed  Federal  legislation 
committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  says  the  Dirksen 
amendment  could  endanger  "all  constitu- 
tional rights  and  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary."  That  ought  to  set  warnings  bells 
ringing  all  over  America. 


MORE  ON  OUR  FREEDOM  ACADEMY 
GAP 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  events 
on  the  continent  of  Africa  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half  constitute  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  Freedom  Academy  bill, 

Basic  to  this  bill,  perhaps  the  part  most 
critically  needed  in  conduct  of  American 
foreign  relations,  is  the  proposal  that  we 
provide  political  training  to  foreign  na- 
tionals who  are  not  unfriendly  to  our  own 
interests.  All  the  programs  proposed  in 
the  bill — intensive  research  plus  concur- 
rent extensive  training  for  first,  Ameri- 
can government  personnel  who  work  in 
foreign  affairs ;  second,  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  who  need  to  learn  how  best  to 
resist  nonmilitary  aggression;  and,  third, 
citizens  employed  in  the  private  sector 
whose  work  closely  involves  international 
relations — all  are  critically  important.  I 
hesitate  to  select  one  program  as  most 
important  because  all  are  so  closely  re- 
lated, but  adequate  training  for  defense 
against  techniques  of  nonmilitary  ag- 
gression is  so  sorely  needed  by  govern- 
ment ofiflcials  and  by  leading  private  citi- 
zens in  scores  of  countries  the  world 
over — countries  right  now  targeted  for 
subversion  and  conquest — that  this  phase 
of  the  Freedom  Academy  proposal  stands 
out. 

The  bill,  S.  1232,  sponsored  by  Messrs. 
Case,    Dodd,    Dotjglas,    Fong,    Hicken- 

LOOPER,  LAUSCHE,  MILLER,  PROTrTY,  PROX- 

mire,  Scott,  Smathers,  Murphy,  and 
myself,  offers,  in  section  2(a)(7),  this 
finding : 

Finally,  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been 
severely  handicapped  by  the  inhibited 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
education  and  training  of  foreign  na- 
tionals. Nowhere,  with  limited  excep- 
tions, is  education  and  training  provided 
for  foreign  nationals  which  will  acquaint 
them,  in  depth,  with  the  spectrum  of 
Communist  subversion  and  insurgency 
and  the  wide  range  of  instruments  that 
may  be  developed  and  utilized  to  defeat 
this  while  seeking  to  build  free,  independ- 
ent, and  viable  societies.  Yet,  the  prin- 
cipal burden  of  repelling  Communist 
subversion  and  insurgency  must  be  borne 
by  the  citizens  of  the  nations  involved. 

We  have  identified  at  least  six  schools 
within  the  Communist  bloc,  or  blocs  if 
that  is  preferable,  where  foreign  na- 
tionals are  educated  in  the  arts  of  non- 
military  warfare.  A  whole  new  academic 
discipline  has  matured  in  the  last  gen- 
eration— this  discipline  of  normiilitary 
warfare  involving  subversion,  psychologi- 
cal warfare,  infiltration,  guerrilla  tactics, 
and  all  the  rest — but  the  United  States 
has  not  kept  apace. 

Understanding  the  tactics  of  the  ag- 
gressor is  the  first  step  in  stopping  ag- 
gression, but  we  do  not  fully  understand 
these  tactics  ourselves;  and,  worse,  we 
make  very  little  effort  to  disseminate 
what  understanding  we  do  have  among 
leaders  of  non-Communist  countries 
which  are  targets  of  this  aggression. 

That  is,  our  antagonists  have  trained 
thousands  of  professional  revolutionaries 
to  carry  out  their  nonmilitaiT  aggressive 
campaigns  over  the  last  generation,  and 
we  have  looked  in  awe  as  a  great  part 
of  the  world  turned  unfriendly  or  bla- 
tantly hostile  to  us. 
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Today,  in  my  continuing  effort  to  uti- 
lize the  current  news  in  our  Amefican 
press  to  support  these  contentions  of 
iFYeedom  Academy  bills  sponsors — see 
pages  4165,  4882-4884,  5436-5440,  and 
6613-6617  of  the  Record — I  would  like  to 
concentrate  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  New  York 
Times  spelled  out  how  the  newly  in- 
dependent country  of  Zanzibar  had 
fallen  to  a  Communist  coup.  The  subse- 
quent combination  of  Zanzibar  with 
Tanganyika  pai-tially  alleviated  this  loss, 
but  observers  expect  that  Tanganyika 
may  well  follow  Zanzibar  instead  of  sav- 
ing it.  What  I  want  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, is  evidence  of  the  tactics  used  by 
Communists  to  conquer  Africa. 

Robert  Conley  wrote  the  article.  It 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
January  20,  1964,  as  follows: 

One  week  after  Zanzibar's  revolution  it  is 
clear  that  Conununist-trained  Africans  have 
seized  every  bit  of  real  power  on  the  island. 
They  were  trained  by  Communist  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba. 

The  leftist  revolutionaries  control  the  prin- 
cipal ministries,  including  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
Defense,  and  Internal  Affairs. 

Fewer  than  50  subversives  trained  in 
guerrilla  warfaxe  and  political  revolution  car- 
ried out  the  Zanzibar  takeover.  Cuba 
trained  the  guerrillas.  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  trained  the  political 
ejcperts. 

Real  power  Is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vice  President,  Kassim  Hanga  •  *  • 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  West,  who  is  Soviet 
trained. 

Shiek  Mohammed  is  head  of  the  militarist 
leftist  UMMA,  or  People's  Party.  He  was 
trained  by  Chinese  Communists  and  had 
been  the  representative  in  Zanzibar  of 
Hsinhua,  the  Chinese  Communist  press 
agency. 

Three  other  prominent  Africa  nationalists 
are  in  the  revolutionary  government  as  fur- 
ther camouflage  •  •  *.  Trained  subver- 
sives have  been  assigned  to  them,  however. 

In  the  President's  office,  Mr.  Karume's 
chief  executive  assistant  Is  ♦  •  *  a  Soviet- 
trained  labor  agitator  who  is  publicly  com- 
mitted to  setting  up  a  "Socialist  Zanzibar  In 
which  the  working  people  would  establish 
their  dictatorship." 

Mr.  Hanga  Is  in  control  of  internal  affairs 
and  security  with  Cuban-trained  guerrillas 
under  him.  The  guerrillas  retain  their  auto- 
matic weapons. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Communications  *  •  • 
Is  *  •  *  a  political  activist  trained  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  arranged  for  young  Zanzibaris  to  go  on 
scholarships  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Communist  revolutions  occurring 
all  over  Africa,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
coincidental.  They  are  planned  and  co- 
ordinated by  experts  trained  in  the  art 
of  nonmilitary  warfare  in  countries 
which  are  antagonistic  to  our  interests. 
Against  this  professional  training  in  ag- 
gression, we  offer  nothing  in  training  for 
defense. 

Mr.  Conley  continues: 

Every  Indication  suggests  that  the  revolu- 
tion Itself  had  been  planned  clandestinely 
before  Zanzibar  gained  independence. 
Twenty-two  Zanzibaris  are  reported  to  have 
returned  to  the  Island  on  Independence 
day.  after  several  months  of  training  in 
Cuba,  to  make  final  preparations. 

These  guerrillas  became  the  hard  core  with- 
in the  untrained  ranks  of  the  "liberation 
army." 


The  purpose  of  the  "liberation  army," 
Conley  says,  was  to  give  "the  Impression  that 
the  revolution  was  a  'sponstaneous  upris- 
ing,' "  and  "to  give  African  followers  a  sense 
of  direct  participation  In  an  Insurrection  that 
was  not  of  their  making." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article  "Red- 
Trained  Africans  Consolidate  Hold  After 
Zanzibar  Revolt,"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  20,  1964,  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Red-Trained     Africans     Consolidate     Hold 
After  Zanzibar  Revolt 

(By  Robert  Conley,  special  to  the  New  York 
Times) 

One  week  after  Zanzibar's  revolution  it  Is 
clear  that  Communist-trained  Africans  have 
seized  every  bit  of  real  power  on  the  Island. 
They  were  trained  by  Comunist  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba. 

The  leftist  revolutionaries  control  the 
principal  ministries,  including  foreign  af- 
fairs, defense,  and  internal  affairs. 

Pears  have  been  expressed  that  neither  the 
rest  of  Africa  nor  the  West  can  prevent  the 
revolutionaries  from  turning  Zanzibar  into  a 
Communist  state — Just  25  miles  off  the  East 
African  coast. 

The  takeover  of  Zanzibar  gives  the  Com- 
munists their  greatest  victory  In  Africa.  It 
has  been  likened  to  the  loss  of  Cuba  by  the 
West  to  the  revolution  of  Fidel  Castro  5  years 
ago. 

Fewer  than  50  subversives  trained  In 
guerrilla  warfare  and  political  revolution 
carried  out  the  Zanzibar  takeover.  Cuba 
trained  the  guerrillas.  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  trained  the  political 
experts. 

REGIME  GIVEN  AFRICAN  IMAGE 

They  made  Abeid  Karume  President  of  the 
revolutionary  regime  to  give  an  African 
image  to  the  revolution,  which  overthrew  the 
Island's  Arab  minority  government.  Mr. 
Karume  is  the  leader  of  the  Afro-Shirazl 
Party,  the  main  political  movement  of  the 
African  majority  among  the  Island's  310,000 
people. 

But  the  real  power  Is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vice  President,  Kassim  Hanga, 
and  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  and  De- 
fense, Sheik  Abdul  Rahman  Mohammed. 

Mr.  Hanga.  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  West, 
is  Soviet  trained.  He  studied  international 
law  In  Moscow  and  has  a  Russian  wife. 

Sheik  Mohammed  Is  head  of  the  militarist 
leftist  UMMA,  or  people's  party.  He  was 
trained  by  Chinese  Communists  and  had  been 
the  representative  In  Zanzibar  of  Hsinhua, 
the  Chinese  Communist  press  agency. 

The  two  men  are  believed  to  be  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  changing  the  course  of  the 
revolution. 

Their  takeover  appears  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  role  of  John  Okello,  self-styled  field 
marshal  of  the  revolutionary  army.  His 
army,  a  ragtag  collection  of  600  men,  is  being 
disarmed. 

The  takeover  means  that  the  Communists 
now  are  a  direct  threat  to  the  African  main- 
land. By  winning  Zanzibar  they  have  gained 
a  stepping  stone  for  penetrating  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Zanzibar  has  been  a  gateway  to 
Africa  for  centuries  for  slave  traders,  ex- 
plorers, and  colonizers. 

Three  other  prominent  African  nationalists 
are  In  the  revolutionary  government  as  fur- 
ther camouflage.  They  are  Othman  Sharif. 
Minister  of  Education  and  Information; 
Hasnu  Makame.  Minister  of  Finance  and  De- 
velopment; and  Abound  Jumbe,  Minister  of 
Health. 

Trained  subversives  have  been  assigned  to 
them,  however. 


In  the  President's  office,  Mr.  Karume's  chief 
executive  assistant  Is  Abdul  Aziz  Twala,  a 
Soviet-trained  labor  agitator  who  Is  publicly 
committed  to  setting  up  a  "Socialist  Zanzibar 
In  which  the  working  people  would  establish 
their  dictatorship." 

Mr.  Hanga  Is  In  control  of  Internal  affairs 
and  security  with  Cuban-trained  guerrillas 
under  him.  The  guerrillas  retain  their  auto- 
matic weapons. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Communications  the 
chief  executive  assistant  Is  Hassan  Nassor 
Moyo,  a  political  activist  trained  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

He  arranged  for  young  Zanzibaris  to  go  on 
scholarships  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe.  He  founded  Zanzibar's  Young 
Workers  League  In  1962  to  "unite  all  young 
workers  and  enable  them  to  receive  trade 
union  and  political  educations." 

Mr.  Mohammed  Babu,  a  former  editor, 
was  released  from  prison  last  year  after  serv- 
ing a  15-month  sentence  for  sedition.  He 
had  run  the  pro-Communist  news  sheet 
Zanews  supported  by  his  Chinese  Communist 
patrons. 

Mr.  Hanga  was  one  of  two  members  who 
walked  out  of  the  island's  national  assembly 
last  November  when  the  legislative  body  ex- 
pressed Its  condolences  over  the  assassina- 
tion  of  President  Kennedy. 

THREEFOLD    PURPOSE    EVIDENT 

Every  Indication  suggests  that  the  revolu- 
tion Itself  had  been  planned  clandestinely 
before  Zanzibar  and  its  northern  Island  of 
Pemba  gained  their  Independence  from  Brit- 
ain December  10.  Twenty-two  Zanzibaris  are 
reported  to  have  returned  to  the  Island  on 
independence  day,  after  several  months  of 
training  In  Cuba,  to  make  final  preparations, 

These  guerrlUas  became  the  hard  core 
within  the  untrained  ranks  of  the  "libera- 
tion army."  Field  Marshall  Okello.  a  27- 
year-old  Ugandan,  had  been  a  branch  secre- 
tary of  the  Afro-Shlrazl  Party  In  Pemba. 

He  and  his  army.  It  Is  now  evident,  had  a 
threefold  purpose. 

First,  they  gave  the  Impression  to  the  out- 
side world  that  the  revolution  was  a  "spon- 
taneous uprising."  The  Idea  was  to  ob- 
scure for  a  time  the  fact  that  the  revolution 
was  a  Communist  coup. 

Second,  the  rebel  army  was  a  means  to 
give  African  followers  a  sense  of  direct  par- 
ticipation In  an  Insurrection  that  was  not 
of  their  making.  They  were  allowed  to  run 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Zanzibar, 
the  Island's  capital,  shooting  and  looting  at 
will. 

Third.  Field  Marshall  Okello  had  little  ap- 
parent knowledge  of  weapons  or  strategy. 

For  his  uniform  he  v.'ore  a  black  visored 
cap.  a  black  shirt  with  one  epaulet — on  the 
left  shoulder — and  black  trousers.  The 
Image  of  an  eagle  and  a  ball  were  on  the 
epaulet.  The  epaulet  was  supposed  to  rep- 
resent him  and  the  ball  represented  the 
world.  He  said  he  had  been  a  "brigadier" 
of  the  Mau  Mau  terrorists  In  Kenya.  Former 
Mau  Mau  leaders  here  say  they  never  heard 
of  him. 

His  followers  went  wild  with  racial  hatred 
against  their  former  Arab  rulers. 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
guerrillas  were  supplied  with  arms  from 
outside  Zanzibar.  They  seized  their  weapons 
and  ammunition  by  first  raiding  a  police 
armory  and  the  security  forces'  arsenal  before 
dawn  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Editors  of  the  Times 
must  have  found  that  article  interesting, 
for  3  days  later  an  unsigned  background 
story  appeared. 

Preparations  for  last  week's  pro-Commu- 
nist revolution  in  Zanzibar  began  quietly  W 
Cuba  late  In  1961,  when  a  Zanzlbarl  political 
office  was  established  In  Havana.  They 
reached  their  peak  with  the  arrival  6  weefcs 
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ago  of  a  Cuban  charged 'affaires  in  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Tanganyika. 

Several  hxmdred  African  "students"  are 
being  trained  In  Cuba.  The  training  is  said 
to  include  guerrilla  warfare  tactics. 

These  students  are  divided  into  four  main 
groups. 

One  is  from  east  Africa,  the  second  group 
from  South  Africa. 

Students  from  Ghana,  Mali,  the  Congo,  and 
Nigeria  are  said  to  form  the  third  group. 
The  fourth  group  is  made  up  of  students 
from  Spanish  Guinea. 

But  most  interesting  about  this  article 
is  the  summary  of  State  Department 
attitude  toward  the  whole  development: 

The  fact  that  Cuba  had  been  steadily  In- 
creasing her  Interest  In  Africa  has  been 
known  to  officials  here  for  a  long  time.  But 
It  caused  no  particular  concern  until  the 
events  in  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika. 

The  assumption  was  that  Cuba  was 
mainly  concerned  with  commercial  and  cul- 
tural ties. 

Facts  that  once  seemed  Insignificant,  such 
as  the  establishment  In  1961  of  the  Havana 
office  of  the  Zanzibar  National  Party,  were 
being  pulled  out  of  the  files  and  studied. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  had  the 
Freedom  Academy  been  established  in 
1960  when  the  Senate  first  passed  the 
bill,  we  would  have  had  numerous  oflB- 
cers  in  the  State  Department  and  re- 
lated agencies  who  would  have  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  these  events 
when  they  occurred,  not  years  there- 
after when  country  after  country  in  the 
non-Communist  sections  of  the  world 
seem  inexplicably  propelled  toward  the 
Communist  bloc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Cuba  Began  Role  in  Zanzibar 
in  1961"  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  23, 1964,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cuba  Began  Role  in  Zanzibar  in  1961;  Wash- 
ington Gets  Details  of  Havana's  Involve- 
ment IN  Uprising  in  Africa 
Washington,     January     22. — Preparations 
for  last  week's  pro-Communlst  revolution  In 
Zanzibar  began  quietly  In  Cuba  late  in  1961, 
when  a  Zanzibar!  political  office  was  estab- 
lished In  Havana.    They  reached  their  peak 
with   the    arrival    weeks    ago    of   a    Cuban 
charge  d'affaires  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tangan- 
yika. 

The  detailed  story  of  Cuba's  involvement 
In  the  Zanzibar  revolt  and  Cuban  activities 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  East 
African  and  South  African  guerrillas  and 
other  African  groups  has  been  pieced  to- 
gether from  reliable  reports  that  became 
available  today. 

In  addition  to  tracing  the  Cuban  strategy 
In  preparing  for  the  revolution  In  Zanzibar, 
Which  lies  off  Tanganyika.  The  information, 
which  comes  from  many  quarters,  indicates 
wat  several  hundred  African  "students"  are 
being  trained  in  Cuba.  The  training  is  said 
w  Include  guerrilla  warfare  tactics. 

These  students  are  divided  into  four  main 
groups. 

One  Is  from  East  Africa.  Special  emphasis 
"Placed  on  the  second  group,  trainees  from 
«mth  Africa,  who  were  said  to  form  the 
largest  single  unit.  Those  from  Kenya,  Tan- 
ganyika and  Zanzibar  also  received  special 
emphasis. 

This  Is  believed  to  Indicate  that  Cuba, 
working  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  possibly 
w>mmunlst  China,  is  centering  her  attention 
^a  activities  on  South  Africa  and  the  east 
•^o^st  of  Africa,  where  the  successful  revolt  In 


Zanzibar  took  place  January  12  and  an  army 
uprising  broke  out  in  Tanganyika  on 
Monday. 

Students  from  Ghana,  Mall,  the  Congo 
and  Nigeria  are  said  to  form  the  third  group. 
The  fourth  group  is  made  up  of  students 
from  Spanish  Guinea,  on  Africa's  northwest- 
ern coast,  where  there  have  been  pro-inde- 
pendence movements. 

The  fact  that  Cuba  had  been  steadily  In- 
creasing her  Interest  in  Africa  has  been 
|known  to  officials  here  for  a  long  time.  But 
It  caused  no  particular  concern  until  the 
events  in  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika. 

The  assumption  was  that  Cuba,  which 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  nine 
African  countries,  and  trades  with  six,  was 
mainly  concerned  with  commercial  and  cul- 
tural ties.  But  the  east  African  violence  this 
month  and  information  coming  to  light  is 
rapidly  changing  this  evaluation. 
aides  take  rJEW  look 

Officials  who  were  reluctant  to  believe  that 
Cuba  would  become  deeply  involved  in  Afri- 
can revolutionary  movements  are  taking  a 
new  look  at  the  situation.  They  had  assumed 
that  she  was  concentrating  on  Internal  prob- 
lems and  Latin  American  affairs. 

Facts  that  once  seemed  Insignificant,  such 
as  the  establishment  In  1961  of  the  Havana 
office  of  the  Zanzibar  National  Party,  were 
being  pulled  out  of  files  and  studied. 

For  example,  the  man  who  ran  the  Zan- 
zlbarl political  office  in  Havana  has  emerged 
as  a  top  aide  of  John  Okello,  the  self-styled 
field  marshal  of  the  Zanzlbarl  revolution. 
His  name  was  not  available  here  tonight, 
but  dispatches  from  Zanzibar  last  Wednesday 
quoted  an  aide  of  Mr.  Okello  as  having  said 
that  he  had  been  trained  in  Cuba  along  with 
other  Zanzibaris. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Zanzlbarl  office  was 
the  only  African  organization  of  its  kind 
operating  in  Havana,  though  African 
students  had  been  going  to  Cuba  for  a  long 
time. 

How  much  power  Mr.  Okello  has  at  this 
point  is  not  known  here,  but  the  available 
information  suggests  that  Cuban  "grad- 
uates" still  play  an  Important  role  in  the 
Zanzlbarl  situation. 

link    to    south    AFRICA    SEEN 

Informed  sources  here  also  saw  a  relation- 
ship between  Cuban  operations  and  the 
activities  of  a  nine-man  South  African  Liber- 
ation Committee  based  in  Tanganyika. 

It  was  suspected  that  Dar  es  Salaam  might 
have  become  a  center  for  revolutionary  activ- 
ities for  east  and  South  Africa  and  that  the 
Cuban  Embassy  there,  which  began  func- 
tioning suddenly  last  month,  might  be  one 
of  the  key  elements  in  this  effort. 

Also  under  study  here  was  a  report  that 
the  Algerian  vessel  Khaladoun  arrived  In 
Dar  es  Salaam  on  January  2  with  a  cargo  of 
arms,  supplies,  and  uniforms. 

Some  specialists  here  were  checking  the 
possibility  that  these  may  have  been  some  of 
the  arms  sent  by  Cuba  to  Algeria  last  October 
during  Algeria's  brief  border  conflict  with 
Morocco.  The  Cubans  sent  two  shiploads  of 
weapons,  including  tanks,  to  Algeria,  and, 
according  to  intelligence  sources,  they  have 
not  been  returned  to  Cuba. 

Cuban  military  personnel  accompanied  the 
arms  and  they,  too,  are  believed  to  have 
remained  in  Algeria.  There  was  interest 
here  whether  the  Cuban  military  men  might 
have  traveled  with  the  shipment  that  arrived 
In  Tanganyika  10  days  before  the  Zanzibar 
revolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Now  I  should  like  to 
skip  to  the  more  current  press,  first  the 
New  York  Times  and  then  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

Just  north  of  Tanganyika,  between 
Tanganyika  and  the  Sudan,  lies  Kenya, 
which,  according  to  recent  press  dis- 


patches, is  also  experiencing  the  early 
stages  of  nonmilitary  warfare. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Fellows  outlined  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Times  on 
April  3,  1965. 

The  role  of  Communist  China  in  Kenya 
was  discussed  in  Parliament  today  during  a 
debate  on  arms  smuggling. 

[The]  Health  and  Housing  Minister  said 
the  activities  of  Communist  China  in  the 
country  posed  a  special  problem  for  Ken- 
yans. 

If  they  came  like  the  British,  with  guns 
It  would  not  be  so  bad,  the  minister  said* 
But  if  the  Chinese  work  underground  and 
supply  arms  to  overthrow  the  popular  gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  very  real  danger  to  the 
country. 

Obviously  there  has  been  some  smuggling, 
the  (Defense]  minister  said,  for  someone 
has  furnished  weapons  to  the  bandits  the 
Government  is  fighting  •   •   •  in  the  north 

The  Information  Minister  declared: 
"Kenya  is  trying  to  fight  a  foe  she  cannot 
see  or  touch." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  'Hand  of  Red  China 
Arouses  Kenyans"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  3,  1965,  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3,  1965] 
Hand    of    Red    China    Arouses    Kenyans; 
Ministers    Charge    Smuggling    op    Arms 
Aims  at  Revolt 

(By  Lawrence  Fellows) 
Nairobi,  Kenta,  April  2.— The  role  of  Com- 
munist China  in  Kenya  was  discussed  In  Par- 
liament today  during  a  debate  on  arms  smug- 
gling. ^ 

Joseph  Otiende,  health  and  housing 
minister,  said  the  activities  of  Communist 
China  in  the  country  posed  a  special  problem 
for  Kenyans. 

"If  they  came  like  the  British  with  guns.  It 
would  not  be  so  bad,"  the  minister  said. 
"But  if  the  Chinese  work  underground  and 
supply  arms  to  overthrow  the  popular  gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  very  real  danger  to  the 
country." 

He  was  speaking  in  a  heated  debate  on  a 
motion  urging  the  government  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  smuggling  of  arms  into  the  country 
lest  It  be  drawn  into  revolution  or  an  vin- 
wanted  external  war. 

A  threat  to  independence 
Ronald  Neala,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
now    defunct    opposition    party    In    Kenya 
said: 

"I  feel  very  strongly  on  the  matter.  The 
country  has  Just  finished  fighting  for  Inde- 
pendence and  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  new 
form  of  imperialism — communism — coming." 

President  Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya,  Presi- 
dent Julius  K.  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  and 
Prime  Minister  Milton  Obote  of  Uganda 
would  all  be  overthrown  by  revolution  In 
East  Africa,  according  to  a  document  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ngala. 

The  document,  which  was  attributed  to 
communism,  sources  said  the  three  East  Af- 
rican leaders  had  been  condemned  for  hav- 
ing "tried  to  eat  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
months,"  he  reported. 

arms    SMUGGLintS    WARNED 

Defense  Minister  Njoroge  Mungal  said  the 
government  had  no  knowledge  of  arms 
smuggling  on  large  scale.  He  cautioned  any- 
one who  might  be  contemplating  such  smug- 
gling to  beware  not  only  of  the  army  and  the 
police  but  of  the  wrath  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. 
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Obviously  there  has  been  some  smuggling. 
the  minister  said,  for  someone  has  tur- 
nlshed  weapons  to  the  bandits  the  Govern- 
ment Is  fighting  In  desolate  areas  In  the 
north.  But  the  government  Is  tightening  Its 
control,  he  added. 

Achleng  Oneko,  the  information  minister, 
declared : 

•Kenya  is  trying  to  fight  a  foe  she  cannot 
see  or  touch. 

"I  lost  my  own  youth  In  the  fight  for  In- 
dependence and  I  do  not  want  to  see  brother 
fighting  brother  because  some  people  from 
outside  the  country  have  found  a  clever 
way  of  getting  in." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then  on  April  7  We  see 
evidence  again  supplied  by  fellows  of 
Kenyan  students  undergoing  political 
training  in  the  Soviet  Union.  From 
their  ranks,  of  /jourse,  will  come  the 
future  subverters  of  independent  Kenya. 

"It  was  more  of  an  indoctrination  camp 
than  a  university."  one  student  said.  "Most 
of  our  studies  were  taken  up  with  brain- 
washing and  learning  the  Communist 
doctrine." 

"It  was  hell,"  another  exclaimed. 

These  students  had  been  among  Afri- 
can strikers  for  better  living  conditions. 
Eighty-four  students  had  begun  the 
strike;  only  29  returned  to  Kenya.  We 
are  not  told  the  total  number  of  Kenyan 
students  enrolled  in  such  Communist 
Indoctrination  camps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Kenyans  Charge  Soviet  Brutal- 
ity," by  Lawrence  Fellows,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  7,  1965,  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kenyans  Charge  Soviet  BRUTALrrY;  Stttdents 
Ply  Home  and  Tell  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion 

(By  Lawrence  Fellows) 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  April  6. — Twenty-nine 
Kenyan  students  told  today  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Soviet  Union  of  misery,  hos- 
tility and  beatings  they  suffered  while  at  a 
university  in  Baku. 

"It  was  more  of  an  indoctrination  camp 
than  a  university."  one  student  said,  "Most 
of  our  studies  were  taken  up  with  brain- 
washing and  learning  the  Communist  doc- 
trine." 

"It  was  hell,"  another  exclaimed.  "May 
God  let  us  all  forget  that  place." 

"All  the  people  hated  us,"  one  student 
said.  "They  just  didn't  like  black  people. 
If  we  went  into  restaxirants,  they  refused  to 
serve  us.  They  don't  allow  you  to  dance 
with  white  women  and  if  we  tried  to  dance 
with  a  Russian  girl  in  a  club  we  were  beaten 
up." 

He  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  to 
show  a  scar  he  said  was  inflicted  during  an 
attack  on  him  by  a  group  of  Russian  youths. 

Cut  off  from  the  world  and  unwilling  to 
stay  in  Baku  unless  they  were  given  better 
protection,  they  said,  the  students  staged  a 
2-week  strike  at  the  university. 

When  that  failed  to  get  results,  the  stu- 
dents moved  in  a  body  to  the  Baku  railway 
station  and  camped  on  wooden  benches 
there  for  8  days.  Finally,  Soviet  author- 
ities put  the  students,  hungry  and  cold, 
aboard  an  Aeroflot  plane  for  home.  Two  of 
them  were  women. 

None  of  the  African  students  at  Baku  were 
pleased  with  their  lot,  those  who  returned 
said,  and  the  strike  had  been  kept  from 
growing  larger  because  the  African  groups 
at  the  university  were  kept  from  communi- 
cating with  one  another. 


The  strike  had  begun  with  84  students 
and  was  pared  down  by  sickness  to  77  stu- 
dents by  the  time  they  moved  to  the  railway 
station. 

There,  in  freezing  weather  and  with  only 
enough  money  to  buy  a  few  soft  drinks  and 
cakes  at  the  station,  many  of  the  students 
fell  ill  and  returned  to  the  university. 
Others  were  bribed  away  with  money  or 
promises  of  women,  they  said. 

By  Sunday,  when  authorities  gave  them  an 
ultimatum  to  return  to  the  vmlverslty  or 
suffer  *he  consequences,  the  29  remaining 
students  stood  firm  and  were  given  50  min- 
utes to  prepare  for  the  flight  home. 

The  Kenyan  Government,  which  had  been 
notified  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  stu- 
dents only  after  they  were  underway,  had 
some  officials  on  hand  at  the  airport  to  meet 
the  students  and  to  rush  them  off  to  a  dormi- 
tory at  the  Kenya  School  of  Administration 
at  Kabete,  on  the  edge  of  Nairobi. 

This  morning,  John  Ole  Konchellah, 
assistant  minister  of  edxicatlon,  met  with 
students  in  a  closed  session  for  about  4  hours. 

Afterward,  Mr.  Konchellah  said:  "The 
problem  arose  at  Baku  when  the  students 
wanted  a  transfer  to  any  other  university 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  were  allegations 
that  they  were  beaten  up,  that  the  popula- 
tion was  savage,  hostile,  would  attack  any- 
body among  the  students." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Finally,  I  should  like 
to  discuss  a  remarkable  article  from  the 
Outlook  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  4,  1965.  Written  by  Donald  H. 
Louchheim,  it  presents  another  varia- 
tion on  the  same  old  theme — citizens  and 
government  oflBcials  of  a  nonhostile 
country  who  do  not  recognize  nonmili- 
tary  aggression  against  them  and,  worse, 
who  have  no  place  in  the  world  to  turn 
for  enlightenment  about  this  modern  risk 
in  statescraf t : 

A  small  number  of  well-disciplined  Com- 
munists— fewer  than  2,000 — came  startlngly 
close  to  winning  control  of  Africa's  largest 
nation. 

All  agree  that  the  recent  events  In  the 
Sudan  add  up  to  a  textbook  case  of  an  at- 
tempted Communist  takeover. 

These  words  are  similar  to  those  filed 
a  few  weeks  ago  concerning  the  Commu- 
nist overthrow  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment in  the  Congo  Republic — the  Braz- 
zaville government.  Here  it  is  called  a 
textbook  case ;  there  it  was  a  classic  Com- 
munist-style takeover — page  4883  of  the 
Record. 

We  should  be  teaching  these  people 
and  our  own  people  what  constitutes  a 
textbook  case. 

The  article  continues : 

The  drama  began  with  an  unexpected  revo- 
lution last  October  and  culminated  in  a  quiet 
anti-Communist   coup  In  mid-February. 

On  October  26  (there  was  a)  "glorious  revo- 
lution," a  genuinely  popular  movement 
joined  by  all  segments  of  the  population. 

No  one  here  believes  that  the  Communists 
triggered  the  revolution.  But  as  it  vmex- 
pectedly  began  to  succeed,  they  did  move  to 
the  forefront.  And  when  the  collapse  came, 
they  were  the  only  organization  capable  of 
picking  up  the  pieces. 

The  extent  of  the  party's  penetration  was 
not  appreciated  until  after  the  revolution. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Communists 
had  won  either  control  of,  or  a  commanding 
position  in,  the  executive  organs  of  all  the 
leading  professional  organizations  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  engineers. 

This  turned  out  to  be  their  ace  In  the  hole 
during  the  tense  maneuvering  to  form  a 
provisional  government  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  revolution. 


The  Communists  were  in  good  posi- 
tion,  as  the  only  cohesive  political  force 
in  the  country,  to  secure  acceptance  of 
their  recommended  interim  successor 
government.  They  proposed  to — accord- 
ing to  the  article : 

1.  Create  an  apolitical  government  with 
a  neutral  premier; 

2.  Limit  the  parties  to  one  council  member 
each; 

3.  Let  the  other  nine  members,  a  majority, 
represent  independent  professional  groups 
such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  and  workers. 

The  Communists,  though,  controlled 
beforehand  these  "independent  profes- 
sional groups." 

Fortunately  for  us  who  are  not  Com- 
mimists,  an  independent  politician  re- 
mained who  commanded  tribal  loyalties. 
He  eventually  mustered  23,000  men 
armed  with  sF>ears,  sticks,  and  blunder- 
busses, who  camped  quietly  in  the  city 
for  the  tense  week  of  renewed  govern- 
ment negotiations. 

This  article  needs  no  Interpretation. 
It  describes  plainly  the  near  loss  of  the 
Sudan,  the  recovery,  although  perhaps 
only  temporary,  and  the  tenuous  posi- 
tion which  the  non-Communist  govern- 
ment now  occupies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Almost  Happened  in  the  Sudan — A  Com- 
munist Takeover  of  Africa's  Lakgest 
Country  Seems  Averted  After  Touch-and- 
Go  Tussle 

(By  Donald  H.  Louchheim) 
Khartoum. — Perhaps  it  can't  happen  here, 
but  it  almost  did.  A  small  number  of  well- 
disciplined  Communists — fewer  than  2,000— 
came  startlingly  close  to  winning  control  of 
Africa's  largest  nation. 

Some  observers  here  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists could  never  have  succeeded.  Others 
are  not  so  sure,  and  they  suggest  that  the 
threat  is  still  very  real.  But  all  agree  that 
the  recent  events  in  the  Sudan  add  up  to 
a  textbook  case  of  an  attempted  Communist 
takover. 

It  is  no  accident  that  on  the  desk  of  one 
American  official  In  Khartoum  there  is  a  copy 
of  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreefs  "What  We 
Must  Know  About  Communism"  or  that  pa- 
perback editions  of  the  book  were  made  avail- 
able to  influential  Sudanese. 

a  regime  caves  in 
The    drama    began    with    an    unexpected 
revolution   last  October  and  culminated  in 
a  quiet  anti-Communist  coup  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary. 

Talks  with  diplomatic  observers,  Sudanese 
newsmen,  leaders  of  political  parties,  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  hectic  4-month  struggle  re- 
veal this  story : 

On  October  26,  the  6-year-old  military  re- 
gime of  Gen.  Ibrahim  Abboud  collapsed. 
Five  days  of  demonstrations  in  this  sun- 
baked city  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Nlles 
had  succeeded.  But.  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
one, the  regime  was  not  overthrown.  It  caved 
in. 

The  glorious  revolution,  as  it  Is  now  called. 
was  a  genuinely  popular  movement  i°^^ 
by  all  segments  of  the  population.  The 
demonstrations  climaxed  6  years  of  stagna- 
tion and  gentle  but  firm  suppression.  Tney 
were  born  of  frustration  and  a  desire  to 
start  afresh  on  the  political  and  economic 
problems  that  had  plagued  the  country  since 
Independence  In  1956. 

No  one  here  believes  that  the  Communists 
triggered  the  revolution.   But  as  it  unexpeci- 
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edly  began  to  succeed,  they  did  move  to  the 
forefront.  And  when  the  collapse  came,  they 
were  the  only  organization  capable  of  pick- 
ing up  the  pieces. 

a  viable  corpse 

Throughout  the  Abboud  regime,  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  been  outlawed,  along  with 
every  other  party  in  the  Sudan.  But  where 
the  other  groups  either  faded  into  obscurity 
or  became  dormant,  the  Communist  Party's 
apparatus  remained  Intact  and  moved  Into 
active  underground  opposition. 

Significantly,  Abboud's  half-hearted  efforts 
to  suppress  the  party  provided  its  main 
source  of  strength.  The  Communists  became 
Identified  as  the  only  resistance  to  the  mili- 
tary government,  and  they  made  Important 
gains  in  the  labor  movement  and  In  the  100,- 
OOO-member  tenant  organization  In  Sudan's 
vast  Gezira  agricultural  project.  They  were 
also  known  to  have  tightened  theii  grip 
on  the  country's  small  but  Infiuentlal  intel- 
lectual community. 

But  the  extent  of  the  party's  penetration 
was  not  appreciated  until  after  the  revolu- 
tion. It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Com- 
munists had  won  either  control  of,  or  a 
commanding  position  in  the  executive  or- 
gans of  all  the  leading  professional  organi- 
zations of  doctors,  lawyers  and  engineers. 

This  turned  out  to  be  their  ace  in  the 
hole  during  the  tense  maneuvering  to  form 
a  provisional  government  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  revolution. 

PRESSED    FOR   TIMS 

For  4  days  and  nights,  the  leaders  of  the 
professional,  student  and  labor  groups  that 
participated  in  the  demonstrations  met  with 
representatives  of  the  former  political  parties 
to  formulate  a  government. 

According  to  leaders  of  the  Umma  and 
National  Union  Parties,  the  two  major  anti- 
Communist  groupings,  which  are  credited 
with  the  support  of  about  60  percent  of  the 
population,  their  representatives  were  clev- 
erly duped  by  the  Communists. 

They  explain  that  time  was  running  out. 
They  were  haunted  by  memories  of  the  Im- 
potence of  the  political  parties  during  the 
parliamentary  period  between  1956  and  the 
Abboud  coup  in  1958.  They  wanted  to  reach 
a  temporary  consensus  that  would  embrace 
all  elements  of  the  population.  And  they 
felt  that  unless  they  could  produce  a  govern- 
ment quickly,  they  would  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  country. 

The  Communists  played  on  all  these  ap- 
prehensions during  the  negotiations.  Time 
was  on  their  side,  and  their  proposal  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fair  one : 

1.  Create  an  apolitical  government  with  a 
neutral  premier. 

2.  Limit  the  parties  to  one  council  member 
each. 

3.  Let  the  other  nine  members,  a  majority, 
represent  Independent  professional  groups 
such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  and  workers. 

RIPE  FOR  transition 

On  October  30,  a  new  Council  of  Ministers 
was  announced.  From  the  15  members,  the 
Conamunists  could  muster  10  votes.  Sources 
say  that  the  number  of  card-carrying  party 
members  may  have  numbered  only  four  but 
that  the  other  members  of  the  group,  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  hidden  sympathizers  In 
the  professional  organizations,  could  be 
counted  on  for  their  consistent  support. 

On  November  4,  the  party  held  its  first 
aboveground  plenum  In  6  years.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  revolution  had  been  a  na- 
tional democratic  revolution,  that  the  neces- 
sary first  stage  had  been  completed  and  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  transition  to  so- 
cialism. Party  members  and  their  supporters 
Were  given  the  green  light. 

From  subsequent  developments,  it  appears 
that  the  Central  Committee  determined  that 
the  army  was  the  most  serious  potential 
threat  to  the  hoped-for  transition. 


On  November  9,  a  bold  stroke  was  carried 
out  in  an  effort  to  build  support  for  a  mas- 
sive army  shakeup.  A  party  member  walked 
Into  the  state  radio  station  and  broadcast 
a  false  report  that  the  army  was  trying  to 
carry  out  a  reactionary  coup.  He  appealed 
for  immediate  demonstrations  to  counter 
the  threat  and  urged  the  replacement  of  the 
covmterrevolutlonaries  with  more  reliable 
subordinates. 

A  JOLTING  BOOMERANG 

Observers  here  are  unanimous  that  the 
broadcast  was  a  serious  tactical  error  from 
the  Communist  point  of  view.  It  was  re- 
vealed as  a  hoax  before  the  Communists 
could  Implement  their  plan.  More  Impor- 
tant, It  served  as  a  jolting  eye  opener  to  the 
non-Communist  parties  and  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  their  campaign  to  regain  con- 
trol. 

It  was  to  be  a  tough.  2-month  battle.  The 
Communists  still  had  a  healthy  majority  in 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  they  began  a 
systematic  campaign  to  tighten  the  noose. 

They  already  had  succeeded  In  getting  a 
pledge  of  support  for  all  "liberation  move- 
ments" written  Into  the  provisional  national 
charter.  Capitalizing  on  genuine  popular 
sympathy  for  the  Congolese  rebels,  they  now 
opened  up  the  Sudan  as  an  arms  pipeline 
into  the  northeastern  Congo.  In  addition, 
the  Government  began  to  provide  support  to 
Erltrean  dissidents  seeking  to  detach  that 
coastal  province  from  Ethiopia. 

Domestically,  the  Communists  pushed  even 
harder,  possibly  too  hard.  A  purge  commit- 
tee was  established  and  It  attempted  a  sys- 
tematic cleanup  of  anti-Communists  in  key 
sectors  of  the  country,  including  the  army 
and  the  judiciary.  The  British-trained  civil 
service,  which  had  kept  the  country  operating 
during  the  first  8  uncertain  years  of  in- 
dependence, was  one  early  target.  A  dozen 
key  administrators  were  forced  out  and  the 
Communists  cleverly  whetted  the  appetites 
of  junior  officials  eager  for  advancement. 

The  press  was  another  major  target.  Sev- 
eral papers  were  closed  outright.  In  two 
other  cases,  anti-Communist  editors  were 
pvLshed  into  retirement  and  low-echelon 
Communist  S3rmpathlzers  rose  to  power.  By 
January,  the  anti-Communist  press  com- 
prised only  the  Umma  and  National  Union 
Party  newspapers,  both  house  organs  with 
limited  circulations. 

Many  of  the  purge  casualties  were  victims 
of  a  stroke  of  a  pen  and  it  is  conceded  that 
in  some  cases  the  retribution  was  Just. 
Others,  however,  were  subjected  to  black- 
mail. 

Dossiers  citing  Instances  of  possible  collab- 
oration with  the  Abboud  regime  were  pro- 
duced with  warnings  of  what  could  happen  if 
the  Individuals  failed  to  play  ball.  Busi- 
nessmen, landowners,  and  other  influential 
persons  outside  of  direct  government  con- 
trol were  put  under  pressure. 

The  Communists  rode  the  crest  of  the 
wave  through  mid-January.  By  then,  the 
reaction  to  the  heavy-handed  purge  efforts 
began  to  increase.  It  coincided  with  a  rally- 
ing of  strength  by  the  leadership  of  the  Um- 
ma and  National  Union  Parties. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  was  reflected  in 
the  second  Communist  Party  plenum,  held 
January  14.  The  party  secretary  general,  Ab- 
delkhallg  Mahgoub,  admitted  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  first  postrevolutionary  gather- 
ing In  November  had  been  premature. 

"We  made  s<jme  mistakes,"  he  said.  "There 
were  certain  weaknesses  which  prevented  the 
national  democratic  forces  from  realizing 
complete  success." 

He  conceded  that  the  party  had  overesti- 
mated its  support  and  coordination  and 
urged  a  more  gradual  "transition  to 
socialism." 

The  switch  came  too  late.  A  month  after 
the  plenum,  the  anti-Communist  parties 
launched  their  covmtercoup.    It  was  signaled 


by  an  event  similar  to  the  false  Commxinist 
broadcast  directed  against  the  Army  Nov.  9. 

The  Information  Minister,  a  Communist 
supporter,  unilaterally  took  the  air  In  the 
name  of  the  government.  He  claimed  that 
the  revolution  was  being  threatened  and 
called  for  demonstrations  of  support.  Ob- 
servers say  that  the  now  familiar  demonstra- 
tion squad  turned  out  but  with  limited 
results. 

The  next  day,  Sadlq  Elmahdl,  leader  of 
the  Umma  Party  and  a  political  chleftlan  of 
the  powerful  and  disciplined  Moslem  Ansar 
brotherhood,  summoned  23,000  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  Khartoum  "to  prevent  any  monkey 
business."  Armed  with  spears,  sticks,  and 
blunderbusses,  they  camped  quietly  In  the 
city  for  the  tense  week  of  renewed  govern- 
ment negotiations. 

Prime  Minister  Serrel-Khatlm  Khalifa  who 
throughout  the  post-revolutionary  period 
had  been  little  more  than  a  tail  wagged  by 
the  top  dog  In  the  Council  of  Ministers,  re- 
signed on  Feb.  18.  The  negotiations  to  form 
a  second  transitional  government  began,  but 
this  time  the  Umma  and  National  Union 
representatives  found  themselves  armed  with 
most  of  the  cards.  Their  trump  was  the 
presence  of  the  23.000  Ansarl. 

In  the  reshuffle,  the  Communist  Party  and 
Its  ally,  the  People's  Democratic  Party,  were 
allotted  only  four  of  the  15  Council  posts 
and  the  anti-Communist  parties  held  a  ma- 
jority. The  Communists  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  the  new  allnement;  they  demanded 
two  additional  seats  for  "workers  and  ten- 
ants' representatives"  but  the  other  parties 
refiised  to  budge. 

This  second  transitional  government  ended 
officially  last  Thursday  under  a  mandate 
limiting  It  to  March  31  unless  it  could  guar- 
antee elections  by  April  21.  It  could  give 
no  such  assurance,  but  a  last-minute  flurry 
of  political  Jockeying  will  keep  it  In  Dower 
for  a  few  more  weeks  and  possibly  lo^er. 

Most  observers  here  think  that  the  dunger 
of  an  outright  Communist  takeover  has 
passed,  at  least  for  the  Immediate  future, 
but  they  are  aware  that  the  Communists 
retain  a  strong  Influence  that  could  soar  If 
the  traditional  parties  fall  to  come  up  with 
a  constructive  and  progressive  government. 

At  the  moment,  the  Communist  Party  Is 
somewhat  divided  Into  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
factions,  but  It  Is  still  the  best  organized 
and  best  flnanced  group  In  the  Sudan.  It 
has  been  receiving  large  donations  of  Sudan- 
ese pounds  bought  by  the  Russians  In  Beirut 
and  by  the  Chinese  In  Dar  Es  Salaam. 

The  Party  publishes  five  newspapers  and 
a  mimeographed  monthly  circulates  within 
the  army.  It  has  also  established  a  busy 
network  of  workers'  clubs  throughout  the 
country's  major  cities.  Although  most  of 
its  suppkjrters  have  been  exposed,  it  is  still 
campaigning  hard  vrtth  both  carrot  and  stick. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  is  important  to 
comment  on  here  is  that  Communist  ex- 
perts in  nonmilitary  aggression  will 
study  their  failure  in  the  Sudan  and  will 
subsequently  apply  what  they  learn  in 
new  essays  in  aggression.  Louchheim, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  something  of  our 
patchwork  efforts  at  resistance  during 
these  weeks  in  the  Sudan: 

It  Is  no  accident  that  on  the  desk  of  one 
American  official  In  Khartoum  there  Is  a 
copy  of  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreefs  "What 
We  Must  Blnow  About  Communism"  or  that 
paperback  editions  of  the  book  were  made 
available  to  influential  Sudanese. 

It  is  good  that  we  are  consulting  this 
perspicuous  book.  But  it  is  time  that 
we  provide  thorough  familarity  with 
nonmilitary  aggression  for  those  persons 
in  non-Communist  countries  upon 
whom  our  own  defenses  rest. 
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Enactment  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill  would  be  an  excellent  start. 


NEW  MEXICANS  MAKE  STRONG 
CASE  FOR  BAYARD  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL 

PRESERVATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  decision  to  review  the 
Veterans'  Administi-ation  order  closing 
a  number  of  VA  hospitals  has  been  very 
encouraging  to  us  who  feel  the  closing 
would  be  a  serious  disservice  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country. 

Just  before  establishing  a  committee 
to  review  the  closing  order,  the  President 
instinicted  the  Administrator  for  the 
Veteraiis'  Administration,  Mr.  William 
J.  Driver,  to  visit  each  of  the  endangered 
hospitals. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Driver  was  not 
treated  with  proper  courtesy  at  some  of 
the  institutions,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  citizens  of  Silver  City  and  Grant 
County  in  New  Mexico  were  not  among 
this  group.  Mr.  Driver's  reception  when 
he  visited  Fort  Bayard  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital on  April  3  so  impressed  him  that 
he  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce. 

I  believe  the  comments  of  Mr.  Jim 
Elliott,  of  the  Silver  City  Daily  Press, 
following  Mr.  Driver's  visit  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  comments 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Silver  City-Grant  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  received  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  Veterans'  Affairs  Adminis- 
trator, complimenting  Grant  Countians  on 
their  presentation  of  the  case  for  retention 
of  the  VA  hospital  at  Fort  Bayard,  as  being 
orderly,  dignified,  and  without  dramatics. 

Driver,  who  was  at  the  Fort  Bayard  facility 
on  direct  orders  of  the  President,  was  met 
by  hospital  administrators,  leaders  of  the 
Tri-State  Veterans  Steering  Committee 
Thomas  P.  Foy,  Ernie  Parra,  Dr.  George  Cor- 
nali,  and  others;  news  representatives,  and 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  representing 
the  New  Mexico  congressional  delegation. 

Also  on  hand  were  a  number  of  veterans 
organization  members,  including  ranking 
State  officers  of  the  DAV. 

In  addressing  the  local  people.  Driver 
stated  in  the  briefest  terms  that  his  mission 
WEis  to  make  a  personal  inspection,  that  other 
VA  officials  with  him  were  even  then  tour- 
ing the  Fort  Bayard  complex,  and  that  he 
would  submit  his  evaluation  of  the  facility's 
worth  and  importance  directly  to  President 
Johnson. 

Many  of  the  assembled  veterans  shook 
hands  with  the  Administrator,  said  they  were 
certain  his  on-site  inspection  would  be  re- 
flected in  a  favorable  report,  and  left  any  for- 
mal statements  to  Senator  Montota. 

Senator  Montota  said  he  wished  to  speak, 
not  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  facil- 
ity, but  of  the  hardship  its  closing  would 
work  on  veterans  of  this  area,  especially  the 
great  distance  to  be  traveled  by  ailing  veter- 
ans to  the  nearest  VA  hospital. 

In  less  than  10  minutes  the  conference  was 
over,  and  Driver  began  his  own  tour  of  the 
plant. 

Driver's  treatment  in  Grant  County  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  that  he  received  in  some 
supposedly  more  sophisticated  communities, 
where  groups  of  exservicemen,  wearing  little 
caps  Jangling  with  hardware,  dogged  his  steps 


as  he  toured  facilities,  wore  placards  de- 
nouncing him,  booed  his  every  remark  and 
railed  at  him. 

Grant  Countians  didn't  have  to  make  a 
personal  attack  on  the  VA  chief  to  make  their 
point.  The  point  was  well  made  by  the 
sparkling  appearance  and  obviously  smooth 
operation  of  the  hospital   Itself. 

It  shouldn't  be  hard  to  guess  which  fa- 
cilities left  the  more  favorable  Impressions 
on  the  inspection  team. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WHITTEN  CALLS 
FOR  UNDERSTANDING  ABOUT 
PESTICIDES 

Mr.  JIRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  various  of  our  colleagues 
have  seen  fit  to  discuss  in  this  Chamber 
the  several  aspects  of  pesticides,  insecti- 
cides, and  weedicides:  their  place  and 
value  in  agriculture;  their  proper  use; 
their  effect  upon  agricultural  produc- 
tion, availability  of  foodstuffs  as  well  as 
their  quality;  and  proposed  legislative 
measures  relating  to  their  manufacture, 
distribution  and  use. 

This  Senator  has  also  engaged  in  such 
discussions  in  this  Chamber  previously. 
In  common  with  others  who  have  done 
so,  I  too  have  counseled  that  before  act- 
ing by  way  of  legislation,  we  should  have 
all  the  necessary  facts  firmly  in  mind. 

As  we  all  know,  the  book,  "Silent 
Spring,"  by  Miss  Rachel  Carson,  forcibly 
centered  attention  on  this  subject. 

In  spite  of  her  high  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  public  well-being,  however,  the 
book  regrettably  caused  many  fears,  fe- 
verish inquiries  and  concerns.  This  was 
regrettable  because  with  more  complete 
information  and  consideration,  such 
apprehensions  have  for  the  most  part 
been  classed  as  unfounded;  better 
balance  has  been  achieved. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  further  studies, 
much  of  that  original  furor  has  sub- 
sided and  has  assiimed  more  realistic 
natiu"e  and  degree.  But  this  did  not 
occm'  before  a  good  deal  of  harm  had 
been  done  to  farmers,  growers,  and  con- 
siuners,  as  well  as  the  chemical  industry. 

This  illustrates  the  need  for  exercise  of 
caution  in  acting  or  speaking  in  the 
name  of  public  safety  when  the  hazard 
warned  against  is  not  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated or  does  not  exist  in  the  harm- 
ful degree  claimed,  or  where  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  such  acting  or  speaking 
far  outweigh  the  criticisms  or  charges 
leveled. 

Recent  inquiries,  investigations,  and 
studies  have  brought  out  salient  and 
vital  facts  in  this  field. 

Modern  agriculture  of  adequate  size 
and  quality  is  impossible  without  pesti- 
cides. 

Pesticides  are  one  of  the  greatest  bul- 
warks against  disease. 

The  greatest  beneficiary  of  the  use  of 
pesticides  is  the  American  consumer. 

The  consumer,  because  of  pesticides, 
derives  and  enjoys  better  quality,  greater 
purity,  and  wider  variety  in  his  food  at 
a  lower  price  than  anyplace  on  earth. 

No  case  of  injury  to  human  beings  from 
the  proper  use  of  pesticides  has  been 
documented. 

This  Senator  knows  that  the  farmer 
of  the  Midwest  places  high  store  and 


great  necessity  on  pesticides,  insecticides, 
and  weedicides.  The  same  is  true 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  for 
human  safety,  to  be  sure.  But  let  there 
not  be  ill-advised,  hasty  action  which 
will  be  based  on  emotion  or  hysteria  but 
which  will  result  in  heavy  and  irrepa- 
rable damages  to  those  whose  safety  is 
being  sought. 

A  Member  of  the  Congress  who  has 
studied  the  pesticide  matter  carefully  and 
thoroughly  is  Representative  Jamie  L. 
Whitten.  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture.  He  is  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  agricultural  authorities.  All 
who  have  dealt  with  him  have  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  ability,  and  knowledge. 

Recently  Representative  Written 
gave  a  speech  to  the  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia Growers.  It  is  entitled  "Our  Pes- 
ticide Problem — Public  Understanding 
Our  Greatest  Need."  Because  of  its 
timely  and  factual  information,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it.  It  puts  this 
entire  pesticide  situation  in  its  proper 
context.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Congress 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  called  upon  to 
legislate  in  this  field.  The  speech  will 
prove  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to 
wholesomely  inform  themselves  in  ad- 
vance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OtJR  PESTicroE  Problem — Public  Understand- 
ing Our  Greatest  Need 
(Speech  of  Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

chairman.    Appropriations    Subcommittee 

for   Agriculture,  to  the   Council  of  Cali- 
fornia Growers) 

On  the  bulletin  board  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  appears  the  following: 
"One  controversial  book  has  bolted  us  into 
reevaluating  man's  entire  relationship  within 
his  environment." 

This  is  a  holdover  from  the  food  confw- 
ence  held  at  this  institution  in  1960,  entitled 
"Food  for  Man  in  the  Future." 

Truly,  the  book,  "Silent  Spring,"  written 
by  Miss  Rachel  Carson,  has  created  perhaps 
as  much  furor  and  activity  as  any  book  In 
this  generation.  It  has  actually  resulted  In 
tremendous  expansion,  if  not  the  creation  of 
a  pesticide  laboratory  at  the  university.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  re- 
search activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Science,  and  five 
or  six  new  laws. 

Not  only  this,  but  it  has  created  greatly 
expanded  work  in  the  field  of  ecology,  a 
branch  of  science  concerned  with  the  inter- 
relationship of  organisms  and  their  environ- 
ments, and  in  renewed  tests  of  man  and 
animals.  The  conferences  resulting  are  with- 
out number,  and  the  tests  made  and  being 
made  go  on  ad  infinitum.  Like  the  work  of 
the  ecologist,   this  will  continue  forever. 

In  many  areas  the  public  clamor  follow- 
ing "Silent  Spring"  has  almost  reached  the 
point  of  hysteria.  Reassessments  have  been 
made  as  to  effects  of  chemicals  on  fish  and 
fowl,  man  and  animals,  all  of  which  if  taken 
in  proper  balance  might  be  good.  Certainly, 
the  sum  total  will  be  increased  knowled^. 
much  of  which  will  doubtless  prove  benefi- 
cial and  all  of  which  will  prove  of  Interest 
to  those  who  by  training  are  scientists. 
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With  the  untimely  passing  of  the  late 
Miss  Carson,  not  only  should  the  present  ac- 
tivity be  taken  as  a  well -deserved  and  well- 
merited  result  of  her  efforts  to  shock  the 
American  people  into  a  realization  of  the 
change  which  man's  efforts  to  improve  his 
status  have  caused  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  but  I  am  further  convinced  that  with 
Miss  Carson  no  longer  here  there  Is  a  real 
need  to  bring  these  matters  Into  focus,  that 
we  may  keep  a  sense  of  balance  with  re- 
gard to  man's  essential  weapons  in  his  nev- 
erendlng  contest  with  insects  and  diseases, 
with  pests  and  pestilence. 

In  connection  with  this  effort  on  my  part 
to  place  "Silent  Spring"  and  the  resulting 
activity  by  an  aroused  public  in  proper  focus, 
we  must  realize  that  the  substitutes  which 
were  offered  not  only  In  "Silent  Spring" 
but  by  those  who  took  its  public  warning  as 
the  last  word  are,  themselves,  dangerous  to 
the  extreme. 

Recommended  as  a  substitute  in  "Silent 
Spring"  was  bacteria,  though  it  Is  the  cause 
of  much  suffering  by  man  and  animal  life. 
Also  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  chemicals 
were  viruses.  As  we  know,  viruses  are  not 
only  the  known  cause  of  many  diseases  of 
man  and  animals,  but  to  you  and  me  they 
are  the  cause  to  which  is  attributed  Just 
about  everything  for  which  the  doctors  can 
find  no  answer.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
the  books  are  replete  with  illustrations  of 
the  mutations  of  viruses;  thus,  though  oxir 
scientists  may  be  able  to  determine  a  means 
of  control  for  a  particular  virus,  in  succeed- 
ing generations  changes  may  occur  so  that 
It  becomes  something  entirely  different  and 
not  subject  to  any  known  control,  a  virus 
running  wild. 

Another  item  recommended  by  Miss  Car- 
son as  a  substitute  was  gamma  rays,  which 
according  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  A 
real  help  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  there 
are  those  who  begin  to  suspect  that  radia- 
tion may  be  the  cause  of  leukemia. 

All  of  which  means  that  if  a  Daphne  du 
Maurler  or  Ernest  Hemingway  were  to  write 
a  book  to  the  effect  that  Americans,  with 
government  approval  if  not  direction,  were 
deliberately  releasing  into  our  environment 
viruses,  bacteria,  or  gamma  rays,  they,  too, 
could  scare  the  public  to  death  with  their 
power  with  words.  In  describing  use  of  these 
substitutes  for  chemicals  suggested  by  Miss 
Carson. 

The  problem  she  points  up  is  that  some 
chemicals  do  not  break  down  readily  and 
that  some  residue  is  stored.  One  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  that  the  substitutes  recom- 
mended would  be  far  more  dangerous,  since, 
as  with  the  use  of  viruses,  the  mutation  proc- 
ess could  produce  dangerous  new  viruses 
as  an  offshoot  of  one  which  at  the  outset  Is 
perfectly  harmless  and,  perhaps  in  some  in- 
stances, actually  beneficial. 

In  a  television  program  several  years  ago. 
Miss  Carson  raised  this  significant  question: 
"CaQ  anyone  believe  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
SUC&  a  barrage  of  poison  (chemical  pesti- 
cides) on  the  surface  of  the  earth  without 
making  it  unsafe  for  all  life?" 

To  which  I  would  reply  that,  with  all  the 
known  benefits  and,  in  some  cases  absolute 
dependence  upon  chemicals,  can  anyone  be- 
lieve it  should  be  mandatory  to  prohibit  their 
use  simply  because  some  place,  somewhere, 
sometime,  something  bad  Just  barely  might 
happen?  Truly,  we  must  find  a  medium  for 
reaching  a  median. 

"Silent  Spring"  pleads  eloquently  for  the 
balance  of  nature.  When  there  were  only 
800,000  Indians  on  this  continent,  the  num- 
ber at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  nature  did  a  fair  Job  for  them. 
Today,  if  we  had  to  depend  on  nature,  we 
would  probably  die  of  disease  at  a  fairly 
early  age,  if  we  did  not  starve  to  death  first. 

The  facts  show  that  the  proper  use  of 
chemical  pesticides,  as  well  as  other  weapons 
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of  our  American  agriculture,  is  necessary 
both  to  human  health  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  nutritious  and  abundant  supply  of 
food,  for  farm  labor  is  simply  not  available; 
and  if  people  from  our  cities  were  forced  into 
farm  work,  they  would  be  little  if  any  help. 
Judging  by  other  nations  where  dire  neces- 
sity has  brought  this  about. 

In  recent  years  It  has  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  convince  the  public  and 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  importance  of 
chemical  pesticides  and  herbicides  to  a  pro- 
ductive agriculture,  and  to  the  consvmier  as 
well. 

Public  health  and  a  constantly  Increasing 
life  expectancy  are  threatened  today  by  such 
attacks.  Already  there  is  legislation  which 
has  led  to  requirement  by  the  Government  of 
zero  tolerance  for  pesticide  residues  for  some 
foods,  meaning  there  must  be  no  detectable 
pesticide  residue.  From  the  standpoint  of 
practical  application,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  zero  tolerance,  for  constantly  im- 
proved techniques  of  testing  show  traces  so 
small  as  to  be  of  interest  only  to  a  sci- 
entist. 

Some  years  ago,  a  few  cranberry  producers 
violated  Instructions  for  the  use  of  pesticides 
on  cranberries,  and  residues  resulted.  The 
problem  was  solved.  Subsequently,  around 
Thanksgiving,  sensational  and  unnecessary 
statements  were  made  to  the  press  which 
scared  the  bu3ring  public  and  destroyed  the 
market  for  gooid,  wholesome  cranberries.  The 
damage  was  felt  for  a  long  time.  At  the 
direction  of  President  Eisenhower,  approxi- 
mately $10  million  was  paid  the  cranberry 
producers  for  the  unnecessary  injury  Inflicted 
as  a  result  of  this  uncalled-for  and  damaging 
publicity. 

Other  industries  have  been  hurt  by  such 
Irresponsible  publicity,  including  the  dairy 
Industry.  Yet,  as  I  have  stated,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  that  human  health  has 
been  injured  nor  endangered  where  pesti- 
cides and  other  chemicals  have  been  properly 
handled.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that 
human  health  is  dependent  upon  chemicals 
and  chemical  pesticides  in  many  ways. 

If  it  were  possible  to  do  without  chemicals, 
I  believe  all  would  be  for  such  a  course,  for 
chemical  pesticides  are  costly.  They  require 
frequent  use,  and  care  must  be  used  In  their 
application.  However,  only  by  their  use  do 
we  provide  our  high  standard  of  living;  only 
by  their  use  can  we  continue  the  good  life 
we  now  take  for  granted;  and  only  by  their 
use  do  we  protect  our  health. 

In  1962  we  had  an  estimated  60  million 
television  sets;  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
around  69  million.  We  have  approximately 
2.6  million  miles  of  paved  and  surfaced  high- 
ways; the  rest  of  the  world  has  1.4  million 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  U.S.S.R.  We  had  ap- 
proximately 78  million  automobiles  and  com- 
mercial vehicles  In  use  In  1962;  the  rest  of 
world  had  only  an  estimated  62  million.  We 
spent  approximately  18  percent  of  oxu*  an- 
nual income  for  food;  the  average  for  some 
other  countries  Is  as  follows:  Italy,  46  per- 
cent; Japan,  51  percent;  Ceylon,  S"?  percent; 
Nigeria,  71  percent. 

All  of  this  is  made  possible  because  the 
8  percent  of  our  people  on  the  farm  provide 
food  and  raw  materials  for  the  other  92  per- 
cent. To  do  so,  they  must  rely  upon:  (1) 
Intricate  and  expensive  machinery;  (2) 
chemicals.  Including  chemical  pesticides — 
both  of  which  take  the  place  of  ftirm  labor 
which  is  no  longer  available;  (3)  greatly  In- 
creased Investment  and  risk;  and  (4)  con- 
stant research.  Each  of  these  four  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  8  percent  of  our  people 
are  to  free  the  other  92  percent  from  the 
farm,  so  they  may  maintain  national  defense, 
keep  for  us  our  standard  of  living,  and 
protect  the  public  health. 

Yet  today  we  find  some  of  these  essentials 
under  serious  attack  from  an  aroused  public 
opinion,  which  we  must  calm.  For,  like  the 
foundation  of  a  building,  if  one  of  these  four 


essentials  is  taken  away  not  only  will  it  bring 
down  American  agriculture,  but  It  will  se- 
riously weaken  our  defense,  greatly  reduce 
our  standard  of  living,  and  endanger  our 
welfare. 

Unless  public  thinking  is  brought  back 
into  balance,  insects  and  disease  could  run 
rampant.  The  distribution  of  our  popula- 
tion could  well  reach  a  balance — 50  percent 
in  the  towns  and  cities  and  50  percent  forced 
back  to  the  farm.  Our  standard  of  living 
would  likely  fall  to  the  low  level  of  Russia. 
This  may  sound  extreme,  but  I  am  confident 
that  a  study  of  the  facts  will  bear  me  out. 

Recently  I  visited  several  of  our  airfields 
and  missile  bases.  There  I  saw  the  awesome 
power  of  manmade  fuels,  saw  demonstrated 
the  terrible  destructiveness  of  our  bombs,  the 
unbelievable  speed  of  our  fighter  planes, 
loaded  with  enough  destructive  force  to  de- 
stroy many  cities  at  one  strike. 

I  visited  Cape  Kennedy  where  I  saw  all  the 
equipment  demonstrated,  manpower  multi- 
plied to  the  nth  degree  by  machines,  was 
provided  a  complete  briefing  and  stood  at 
the  exact  spot  where  the  next  space  capsule 
will  soon  be  bolted  to  the  missile. 

As  I  stood  there,  I  thought  of  Miss  Car- 
son's melancholy  sense  of  foreboding,  which 
she  expressed  in  these  words:  "Now  I  truly 
believe  that  we,  in  this  generation,  must 
come  to  terms  with  nature,  and  I  think  we 
are  challenged  as  mankind  has  never  been 
challenged  before  to  prove  our  maturity  and 
our  mastery,  not  of  nature,  but  cif  ourselves." 
Necessary  though  all  of  this  defense  effort 
appears  to  be,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  is 
here  Miss  Carson's  admonition  should  make 
Its  deepest  imprint;  It  Is  here  that  nature  or 
natural  laws  are  being  turned,  not  toward  a 
better  food  supply,  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, but  toward  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Yet  as  I  viewed  these  machines  of  destruc- 
tion, while  standing  on  top  of  the  missile 
which  will  hurl  our  next  astronaut  Into 
space,  I  felt  I  had  some  understanding  of  the 
thoughts  which  must  have  crossed  Miss  Car- 
son's mind  as  she  dedicated  "Silent  Spring": 
"To  Albert  Schweitzer  who  said,  'Man  baa 
lost  the  capacity  to  foresee  and  to  forestall. 
He  will  end  by  destroying  the  earth.' 

"To  Keats,  who  said  In  the  1820's,  'the 
sedge  is  wlther'd  from  the  lake  and  no  birds 
sing.' 

"And  to  E.  B.  White,  who  said,  *I  am  pes- 
simistic about  the  himian  race  because  it  Is 
too  Ingenious  for  its  own  good.  Our  ap- 
proach to  nature  Is  to  beat  it  into  submis- 
sion. We  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
survival  if  we  accommodated  ourselves  to 
this  planet  and  viewed  it  appreclately  In- 
stead of  skeptically  and  dicta torlly." " 

But  back  to  the  problem  of  Insects,  Miss 
Carson  says.  In  "Silent  Springs":  "All  this 
is  not  to  say  there  is  no  insect  problem  and 
no  need  for  control.  I  am  saying,  rather, 
that  control  must  be  geared  to  realities,  not 
to  mythical  situations,  and  that  the  meth- 
ods employed  must  be  such  that  they  do 
not  destroy  us  along  velth  the  Insects." 

To  me,  this  Is  a  call  for  a  public  balance 
of  opinion.  Had  she  foreseen  clearly  the 
way  in  which  the  public  received  her  story 
as  the  last  word,  as  scientific  fact,  she  might 
well  have  said  the  same  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion, as  follows:  "While  my  warnings  are 
timely,  for  there  Is  a  problem  of  care  and 
caution  in  the  use  of  chemicals,  let  care  and 
caution  be  geared  to  realities,  not  to  mythi- 
cal situations,  and  the  methods  employed 
must  be  such  that  they,  the  public,  do  not 
destroy  themselves  (by  going)  along  with 
the  Insects." 

Today  we  have  2.683,078  people  In  the  mil- 
itary service  of  the  United  States  and  1,173,- 
542  civilians  working  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment; 2,975,000  people  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  materials 
for  military  use  and  uncounted  millions  In 
related  support. 
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We  have  32,417  people  engaged  In  the  space 
program  and  an  estimated  300.000  people  In 
our  plants  and  factories  In  this  program, 
with  20.000  people  providing  general  support 
and  supplies. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  appropriations  Include 
an  annual  expenditure  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  related  programs,  Including  space, 
of  some  $58  billion,  approximately  60  percent 
of  our  total  annual  governmental  budget. 
To  support  this  defense  activity,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  an  estimated  invest- 
ment of  $36.5  billion  In  plants  and  land 
(original  cost  valuation)  and  26.8  million 
acres  of  land  for  defense  use. 

The  heavy  burden  of  national  defense  can 
be  readily  appreciated  when  It  is  realized 
that  a  B-52  military  bomber  costs  about  $8 
million  to  produce,  a  conventional  aircraft 
carrier  costs  around  $330  million,  and  a  nu- 
clear carrier  runs  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$400  million. 

No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  spent  such  a  large  share  of  its  govern- 
mental income  on  defense  and  other  items 
over  a  long  period  of  time  without  a  crackup 
of  Its  economy;  yet  In  the  United  States  of 
America  we  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  period  of 
November  15-22,  1964,  to  participate  in  a 
traveling  symposium  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  We  spent  a  full  day  at  the 
U.S.  Laboratory  at  BeltsviUe,  Md.;  the  Ameri- 
can Cyanimld  Laboratory  at  Princeton,  N.J.; 
the  Taft  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio;  the  Wildlife  Laboratory  at  Den- 
ver. Colo.;  and  the  University  of  California 
Laboratory  at  Davis,  ending  with  a  presenta- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Health  Service  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, flying  between  these  points  at  night  in 
order  to  save  time. 

At  each  place,  detailed  presentations  were 
made  by  leading  scientists  of  the  United 
States,  some  from  the  institutions  which  we 
visited,  Invited  there  to  be  on  the  program. 
Kach  session  was  concluded  by  a  question- 
and-answer  period. 

This  symposium  did  much  to  convince  me 
that  ovir  scientists  can  work  together  cooper- 
atively and  that  it  is  primarily  In  the  field  of 
public  opinion  that  we  need  to  seek  a 
balance. 

In  these  hearings  many  things  became 
clear.  First,  without  today's  chemical  pesti- 
cides our  timber  would  become  depleted  and 
our  lands  eroded,  our  watersheds  would  be- 
come funnels  for  floodwaters  rushing  down 
upon  our  cities. 

I  am  well  aware  that  real  research  progress 
has  been  made.  At  BeltsviUe  nvunerous  ex- 
amples of  damages  to  crops  and  timber 
stands  by  various  Insects  which  have  re- 
sponded to  these  modem  persistent  chemi- 
cals, and  only  to  them  on  any  significant 
basis,  are  available.  There  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  sex  attractant  approach  to- 
ward elimination  of  Insects,  on  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  worked  for 
many  years,  is  very  effective.  We  were  shown 
that  male  roaches  literally  would  be  driven 
wild  by  the  scent  from  the  female  of  the 
species.  Detailed  statements  were  presented, 
describing  many  of  the  so-called  modern 
means  of  controlling  Insects  and  pests, 
though  rather  than  modem  they  are  actually 
a  mere  exp>ansion  of  the  various  programs 
which  have  gone  on  In  the  Department  for 
many  years. 

Study  of  this  subject  further  shows  the 
absolute  dependence  which  modern-day  man 
has  upon  all  his  weapons,  the  old  and  the 
new.  Yet  In  the  care  and  caution  Involved 
are  many  years  of  research  which  go  on  prior 
to  the  acceptance  or  approval  of  any  new  in- 
secticide or  pesticide,  the  average  being  5 
to  6  years  and  the  investment  averaging  some 
$2y2  to  $3Vi  million  for  each  new  prod- 
uct. These  products,  paid  for  by  private 
companies,  are  made  possible  only  because  of 
the  urgent  need  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public  and  only  after  tremendous  amounts 


of  energy  and  effort  to  make  sure  they  are 
safe  for  hxunan  iise  when  properly  handled. 

We  have  read  of  numeroxis  Instances  of  fish 
kill;  yet  a  study  shows  this  has  occurred 
throughout  history.  In  the  recent  Missis- 
sippi River  fish  kill  It  was  contended  that 
the  chemical,  endrin.  was  the  cause;  and  yet 
Dr.  Arnold,  head  of  our  laboratory  In  Florida, 
stated  to  our  panel  that  once  a  fish  is  dead 
there  is  no  known  way  to  be  certain  what 
the  cause  might  be.  Dr.  Arnold  further 
stated  that  periodically  the  "red  tide"  would 
strike  salt  water  fish  at  sea,  resulting  In 
death  to  large  nvunbers  of  fish;  why  It  causes 
their  death,  we  do  not  know. 

A  friend  and  participant  in  the  symposium 
repeated  the  oft-told  tale  about  the  ancient 
Indian  tribe  which  spent  Its  summers  In  the 
mountains  of  the  West  but,  on  occasion, 
would  travel  to  the  shore  for  shellfish  and 
other  seafood.  At  times  the  Indians  would 
be  deathly  sick  after  eating  the  shellfish. 
Scientists  have  since  determined  that  the 
pink  plankton  became  diseased,  affecting  the 
fish  and  resulting  in  the  illness  of  the  tribe. 
A  tribal  order  was  issued  by  the  chief  that 
members  of  the  tribe  were  not  to  eat  the 
oysters  or  other  shellfish  when  the  water 
was  red  (with  plankton) .  However,  it  wasn't 
long  until  one  of  the  braves,  having  taken 
unto  himself  too  much  of  a  beverage  which 
brought  about  intoxication,  determined  to 
have  the  fish  and  when  he  started  toward  the 
ocean  the  chief  struck  him  down  with  a  club. 

This,  it  Is  said,  is  the  first  time  the  con- 
trolling Government  ever  interfered  with 
the  food  supply. 

Even  the  scientists  who  did  the  research 
work  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  fish  kill  In  the  Mississippi  River  acknowl- 
edged that  In  an  Inland  lake,  Oxbow,  In  Sun- 
flower County,  Miss.,  where  for  many  years 
the  persistent  chemicals  used  on  the  crops 
have  run  Into  streams  which  feed  the  lake, 
the  fish  are  fat,  healthy  and  sassy;  and  yet, 
these  fish  contained  more  than  40  times  as 
much  chemical  residue  from  persistent 
chemicals  as  did  the  fish  involved  in  the 
Mississippi  River  kill. 

Demonstrated  to  us  also  was  the  tremen- 
dous pollution  of  our  streams  from  other 
causes.  To  stand  in  one  of  our  national 
laboratories  and  see  In  glass  containers  the 
Jimk  which  had  been  taken  from  250,000  gal- 
lons of  water  from  each  of  several  rivers  In 
the  general  area,  to  remove  the  cover  of  the 
container  and  smell  the  revolting  odor,  cer- 
tainly made  us  realize  that  in  this  generation 
we  must  give  some  consideration  to  the  pro- 
tection of  essential  water  and  other  things 
in  our  environment. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  lethal  doses  of 
the  chemicals  would  kill  fish  and,  as  ex- 
plained, would  kill  people — a  fact  all  of  us 
know;  deadly  amounts  of  anjrthing  will  kill. 
We  have  even  had  cases  described  where 
drinking  pure  water  has  killed,  when  some 
unbalanced  individuals  on  a  gamble  or  dare 
took  on  too  much. 

It  was  further  shown  that  everything  has 
chemical  content  in  varying  degrees  and  that 
minerals  are  nature's  chemicals. 

One  of  the  scientists  advised  us  that  while 
tests  and  research  are  excellent  and  neces- 
sary, for  they  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge,  it  will  doubtless  prove  of  some 
benefit  In  most  cases  but  in  all  instances 
would  prove  of  interest  to  the  research  scien- 
tists. With  all  of  this,  the  public  scare  about 
meas\irable  residues  seems  to  have  no  basis 
in  fact,  since  tests  show  levels  are  far  be- 
low the  p)oint  at  which  anyone  contends  pub- 
lic health  would  be  endangered. 

We  were  told  that  tests  clearly  show  resi- 
dues seem  to  have  reached  the  maximum 
level  when  built  up  to  a  level  of  10  or  12 
parts  per  million;  and  beyond  that  point 
residues  are  thrown  off  by  our  bodies  as  rap- 
idly as  they  are  taken  aboard.  An  example 
was  given  of  one  man  who  worked  with  one 
of  the  persistent  chemicals — where  tests 
showed  he  had  648  parts  of  residue  per  mil- 


lion— and   he  felt   good,   looked   good,  and 
said  he  was  completely  healthy. 

Owr  finite  new  testing  methods  show  that 
In  rain  on  top  of  Moiant  Everest  there  is  a 
slight  degree  of  residue  from  various  pestl- 
cides,  while  the  average  for  Americans  is  some 
four  or  five  parts  per  billion.  Here  it  was  dig. 
closed  that  the  zero  tolerance  now  required 
on  residues  for  milk  Is  an  impossibility,  for 
today  we  have  come  up  with  methods  of 
tests  whereby  it  is  possible  to  separate  three 
parts  of  chemical  residues  from  the  persistent 
chemical  from  a  trillion  (three  out  of  1  tril- 
lion) .  No  doubt  to  the  average  reader,  as  to 
myself,  this  is  impossible  to  comprehend;  but 
it  was  explained  that  by  such  test  we  could 
identify  one  dime  out  of  the  annual  Federal 
budget  of  $100  billion  (10  cents  out  of  $ioo 
billion)  or.  as  expressed  another  way,  i  sec- 
ond could  be  separated  from  the  time  in 
32,000  years.  Thus,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  at 
the  University  of  California,  at  Davis,  the 
scientists  referred  to  "working  level  zero" 
In  our  discussions  of  pesticide  research. 

In  our  hearings  at  Denver,  Colo.,  at  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Laboratory,  much 
time  was  given  to  discussion  of  predator 
animals,  birds  and  rodents  which  destroy 
young  timber  and  in  the  absence  of  per- 
sistent pesticides  would  prevent  us  from  re- 
storing the  forests  and  refuges,  for  as  the 
young  seedlings  were  set  out  these  rodents 
and  other  predators  would  destroy  them. 

Pictures  were  presented  of  the  vast  hordes 
of  blackbirds  which  steal  from  the  feed  lots 
in  the  cattle  areas  of  this  country  and  from 
the  rice  and  grain  fields  of  the  southeastern 
region.  These  hordes  of  birds  continue  to 
increase;  and  in  one  spot  in  Arkansas  40  mil- 
lion were  counted  in  one  roost.  Pictures  were 
also  shown  of  the  starlings  which  Infest 
much  of  the  United  States  and  on  which 
$10,000  was  spent  In  the  last  Presidential 
Inauguration,  Just  to  prevent  the  embarrass- 
ment which  might  have  resulted  to  the  peo- 
ple attending  the  inauguration  parade. 

With  regard  to  the  title  of  the  book, 
"Silent  Spring."  the  spring  is  anything  but 
silent,  for  the  birds  do  sing.  In  reality,  ac- 
cording to  personal  observation  and  the  best 
figures  available,  those  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, there  are  more  birds  today  than  ever 
before  and  certain  kinds  of  birds  constitute 
a  real  economic  threat. 

We  were  presented  with  facts  as  to  the 
serious  and  sincere  effort  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  handle  predator  birds 
and  animals  and  to  rid  the  Nation  of  the 
tremendous  costs  and  damages  brought  about 
by  the  blackbirds  and  starlings.  This  year 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  spend 
some  $600,000  trying  to  get  rid  of  birds  which 
due  to  tremendous  numbers  and  hearty  ap- 
petites, have  become  pests.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  wUI  Join  In  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  an  attempt 
to  remove  the  hazard  to  air  travel  by  strik- 
ing birds. 

Testimony  was  given  to  show  the  buildup 
of  residues  in  birds,  as  formerly  had  been 
shown  with  regard  to  fish.  Yet  with  the  di- 
rectives and  appropriations  by  the  Congress, 
I  learned  of  no  Instance  where  dieldrln, 
endrin,  DDT.  or  other  chemicals  were  used 
In  the  efforte  to  get  rid  of  these  damaging 
birds.  As  one  scientist  told  me,  facetiously, 
I'm  sure,  falltu-e  to  use  these  chemicals  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  take  over  100 
years  to  eliminate  the  birds  by  that  means, 
and  by  that  time  these  chemicals  might  be- 
come  a  necessary  seasoning  for  their  food. 

Subsequently  this  whole  problem  was 
brought  Into  focus  to  a  great  degree.  At  the 
University  of  California,  at  Davis,  It  was 
readily  agreed  that  we  need  to  know  more 
about  chemicals  and  chemical  pesticides. 
We  need  to  learn  to  stop  drift,  so  that  when 
we  use  airplanes  for  distribution  of  the  pesti- 
cide, as  Is  essential  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  on  a  large  scale,  we  need  to  see  the 
chemical  doesnt  blow  across  the  fields  to 
plants  for  which  It  was  not  Intended.    It 
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was  clearly  developed  that  we  need  to  know 
more  of  the  effects  on  land,  as  some  vegeta- 
bles have  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  soli  and 
more  of  the  chemicals  used  in  preceding 
years  than  others,  though  all  of  this.  too. 
becomes  important  because  of  government- 
fixed  tolerances  rather  than  of  proven  dan- 
gers to  health. 

It  was  learned  that  20  percent  of  all  the 
chemical  pesticides  used  in  this  country  are 
used  in  California.  The  following  statement 
was  made:  "Without  these  chemicals  and 
chemical  pesticides  it  would  be  Impossible  for 
California  to  continue  its  present  production, 
with  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  availabil- 
ity of  vegetables  and  agricultiu'al  products 
upon  the  markets  of  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States." 

We  foiuid  that  the  challenge  has  been  ac- 
cepted, that  man  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  stay  one  step  ahead  in  this  constant 
battle  with  Insects  and  disease.  Repeated 
was  the  fact  that  tolerance  builds  up  In  man 
as  it  does  in  animals  and  insects.  Since 
this  is  true  with  regard  to  insects.  It  calls  for 
continued  efforts  by  man  to  find  new  chem- 
icals, new  methods  and  ways  to  overcome  the 
tolerance  which  does  build  up  in  animals 
and  in  insects.  We  must  see  to  it  that  tol- 
erances are  based  upon  safety  and  set  by  a 
standard  test. 

OUB  ROAD  AHEAD 

"It  takes  so  few  of  us  to  provide  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  for  the  rest  of  us.  the 
rest  of  us  can  provide  the  highest  standard 
of  living  for  all  of  us  ever  known  by  man." 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  statement  in 
quite  a  few  speeches.  To  me.  it  sums  up  the 
secret  of  our  great  success,  but  also  expresses 
a  most  serious  threat  to  our  welfare.  With 
so  few  people  on  the  farm,  the  voice  of  agri- 
culture is  weak  In  the  legislative  halls  of  a 
majority  of  the  States  and  of  the  Nation. 
No  longer  does  agriculture  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  planning  of  those  who  look  to 
th»  majority.  This  leaves  a  major  task  of 
keeping  the  consumers  informed,  the  92  per- 
cent off  the  farm  who  mvist  depend  on  agri- 
culture for  their  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

Unless  our  urban  population  understands 
agriculture,  future  generations  could  go 
hungry  and  our  Nation  could  go  down  to 
ruin  as  did  the  city-states  of  the  past.  After 
all,  the  eventual  loser  in  the  declining  voice 
of  agriculture  in  our  legislative  bodies  could 
be  the  consimaers  that  agriculture  serves. 

A  few  years  ago  I  spoke  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Agricultural  Chem- 
icals Association  at  Del  Coronado,  Calif.. 
with  some  1,500  to  2,000  delegates  In  attend- 
ance from  all  over  the  United  States.  I 
spoke  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Agriculture. 

When  the  San  Diego  newspapers  reported 
I  was  to  speak  at  Del  Coronado.  Just  outside 
San  Diego,  I  received  a  wire  from  the  mayor 
of  San  Diego  offering  me  the  keys  to  the  city. 
We  have  a  big  naval  base  at  that  city  and 
then,  as  now.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Defense, 
which  handles  the  appropriations  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  base. 

Representatives  of  the  local  newspapers 
came  to  the  hotel  to  interview  me.  We  had 
about  a  45-minute  talk  about  the  speech 
I  was  to  present.  As  they  were  leaving,  one 
of  the  reporters  remarked,  "Congressman.  I 
note  you  are  also  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee. I  see  in  the  press  today  that  we 
had  another  failure  at  Cape  Canaveral." 

I  replied:  "That  Is  typical  of  the  United 
States,  to  tell  about  every  one  of  our  failures 
while  Russia  tells  only  of  her  successes." 

Now,  these  reporters  had  spent  45  min- 
utes with  me  discussing  my  speech  about 
agrtcultiire.  However,  the  newspapers  car- 
ried my  plct\ire  with  a  writeup  under  the 
neadlng.  "Congressman  Says  United  States 
Advertises  Its  Pallvires."  There  followed  a 
?wry  built  arotind  my  offhand  comment. 
^6    Interview    on    my    farm    speecli    was 


ignored,  except  for  a  brief  statement  at  the 
end  that  I  was  there  to  speak  to  an  agri- 
cultural group,  the  National  Agrtcultiiral 
Chemicals  Association. 

The  next  day  I  referred  to  the  brushoff 
given  my  farm  remarks  to  illustrate  how 
difficult  It  is  to  reach  our  urban  dwellers. 
Following  my  speech,  a  reporter  for  the  af- 
ternoon i>aper  called  me  aside.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  see  that  his  newspaper  gave  my 
speech  better  treatment.  We  discussed  the 
address  at  considerable  length.  The  next 
day,  believe  me,  the  newspaper  not  only  did 
not  mention  my  talk,  but  carried  an  editorial 
saying  San  Diego  County  was  a  large  agricul- 
tural county  and,  In  effect,  was  not  getting 
its  share  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 

My  complaint  is  not  about  the  treatment 
accorded  me.  If  I  had  worn  my  defense  ap- 
propriations hat,  what  I  said  would  have 
been  reported  at  length.  The  real  tragedy  is 
that  the  editors  of  those  newspapers  knew 
their  readers,  living  in  towns  and  cities,  took 
agriculture  for  granted  and  preferred  to  read 
about  Cape  Canaveral  (now  Cape  Kennedy) 
and  guided  missiles. 

This  experience  certainly  points  up  the 
problem  we  now  have  In  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican consumers  who  are  not  on  the  farms. 
The  consumers  must  be  told  that  the  good 
health  of  agriculture  Is  vital  to  their  own 
good  health  and  welfare. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  must  see  that 
the  8  percent  on  the  farm  has  the  means 
which  will  enable  it  to  supply  the  92  percent 
in  the  cities  with  wholesome,  nutritious, 
abundant  and,  compxaratlvely  speaking,  cheap 
food.  The  8  percent  must  have  the  means 
of  production — efficient  pesticides,  fertilizers, 
modern  machinery  and  other  techniques  of 
modem  agriculture.  The  8  percent  also 
must  get  a  fair  price  for  what  it  raises.  As 
the  Communist  experience  shows,  one  way  to 
wreck  agriculture  is  to  kill  the  Incentive  of 
the  farmers,  and  without  reasonable  profits, 
there  is  no  incentive. 

We  must  continue  research.  Including  pes- 
ticide research.  In  many  fields  so  that  we 
can  keep  oiu-  farm  plant  efficient  and  ready 
to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be  put  upon 
it.  both  here  and  abroad.  As  I  have  tried  to 
make  plain,  our  agriculture  is  an  asset  in 
many  respects.  Its  scope  embraces  both 
national  security  and  national  health. 

We  must  not  permit  anyone  or  any  group  to 
saddle  our  sources  of  food  and  fiber  with 
the  burden  of  the  unknown.  We  must  abol- 
ish once  and  for  all  time  this  effort  to  force 
the  home  gardener,  the  homemaker,  the  flo- 
rist, and  those  engaged  in  agriculture  to 
prove  that  their  tools  and  working  materials 
do  not  cause  that  for  which  even  oiir  best 
researchers,  physicians,  and  scientists  do  not 
know  the  cause. 

So  far  as  chemicals  are  concerned,  we 
must  provide  for,  and  establish,  reasonable 
tolerances  for  residues,  tolerances  which  pro- 
vide ample  protection  for  the  public  health. 
We  must  see  that  tolerances  are  determined 
by  standard  procedures  and  that  they  re- 
main fixed  so  long  as  there  is  no  evidence  of 
danger  to  the  public.  We  must  not  allow 
compensation  for  damages  resulting  from 
misuse,  but  also  we  must  prevent  damages 
by  goverrunent.  local  or  other,  where  the  In- 
structions providing  for  health  protection 
have  been  carried  out.  The  regulations  must 
abide  by  the  rules  of  commonsense  as  well 
as  by  scientific  rules. 

We  must  be  ready  with  new  weapons  and 
new  methods;  but  in  the  meantime  we  must 
not  give  up  those  we  have.  If  we  do  not  fol- 
low this  policy,  we  can  get  ready  to  tell 
our  farewell  to  our  high  level  of  living. 

Both  sides  of  the  story  must  be  told.  The 
overwhelming  niimber  of  Americans  living  in 
the  towns  and  cities,  including  sportsmen, 
must  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  heavily  dependent  on  the  latest  and 
best  chemical  pesticides. 


The  ability  of  animals  and  Insects,  as  well 
as  man,  to  propagate  Is  such  that  any  one 
species  except  for  the  problems  of  his  com- 
petitors and  his  envlromnent  would  reach 
such  ntmibers  as  to  fill  the  earth.  Prom  the 
beginning,  many  has  changed  his  environ- 
ment for  the  purjxwe  of  improving  his  own 
lot,  of  better  handling  his  competitive  sit- 
uation with  other  forms  of  life  arovmd  him. 

With  man's  Ingenuity,  In  time  the  final 
and  best  method  of  testing  developed  wovild 
not  limit  us  to  locating  a  dime  In  a  budget 
of  a  hundred  billion  dollars,  or  a  second  In 
the  time  of  32,000  years,  but  in  all  likeli- 
hood man's  Ingenuity  is  such  that  every 
change  In  our  envlromnent  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  could  be  Identified,  all  to 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  man's  knowledge — 
though  perhaps  not  in  large  degree  to  his 
benefit.  Doubtless,  the  results  of  such  tests 
win  be  of  help  In  bringing  to  the  people 
of  o\ir  Nation  and  the  world  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance, causing  public  attention,  properly 
aroused,  to  be  given  to  care  and  caution,  to 
lefiming  for  the  future.  In  no  case  mtist  we 
allow  the  hysteria  which  might  result  In 
man  depriving  himself  of  the  very  means  by 
which  he  controls  at  least  a  part  of  the  en- 
vironment In  which  he  lives.  Public  opinion 
running  wild  can  be  Uke  the  mob  which  de- 
stroys itself.  We  should  lend  oiur  effort  to 
acknowledging  Miss  Carson's  great  contribu- 
tion and  Join  others  in  tribute  to  that  great 
lady,  underwriting  the  statement  appearing 
on  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Davis:  "One  con- 
troversial book  has  bolted  us  Into  reevaluat- 
ing man's  relationship  with  his  environ- 
ment." 

But  let  us  pledge  to  ourselves  that  we  will 
not  allow  that  spirit  or  feeling  to  get  out 
of  hand;  that  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  man  continues  to  prosper,  continues 
to  lengthen  the  years  of  his  life. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC 
DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  ordinarily  find  an  industry  or 
its  public  relations  representatives  re- 
ceiving wide  acclaim  for  exceptional  ac- 
complishment in  time  of  area-wide  dis- 
aster. 

That  is  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  work 
of  the  American  Plywood  Association,  its 
public  relations  manager,  George  C. 
Cheek,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  of  its 
publicity  manager,  Tom  McCarthy  dur- 
ing winter  floods  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  northern  California,  is  excep- 
tionally noteworthy. 

Public  Relations  News,  published  in 
New  York,  related  the  fine  work  of  the 
association,  and  of  Mr.  Cheek  and  Mr. 
McCarthy,  in  a  recent  issue  under  the 
appropriate  heading  "How  an  Industry 
Used  PR  To  Help  Overcome  the  Efifects 
of  a  Disaster." 

The  seriousness  of  this  flood  disaster 
has  been  attested  also  in  a  special  visual 
report  on  the  flood,  carried  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company's  televi- 
sion network. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  above 
published  in  Public  Relations  News  and 
the  script  of  the  NBC-TV  special  report 
on  these  floods  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    AN    INDTJSTBT    USED    PR    TO    HELP    OVEH- 

coME  THE  Effects  of  a  Dkaster 
The   foreslghted   public   relations   practi- 
tioner is  prepared   with  written  plans  for 
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handling  the  kinds  of  disasters  which  might 
affect  his  organization.  But  unexpected 
crises  must  be  handled,  too,  and  such  a  one 
occurred  when  sudden  floods  hit  the  Pacific 
Northwest  just  before  last  Christmas. 

An  unprecedented  13  inches  of  rain  within 
a  few  hours  developed  raging  torrents  which 
brought  death  and  tremendous  destruction. 
Forty-three  plywood  mills  were  out  of  pro- 
duction. Some  5,000  homes  were  demol- 
ished and  another  6,000  damaged.  Almost 
every  survivor  in  the  area  was  affected  Job- 
wise  or  businesswlse  because,  its  economy  is 
so  heavily  dependent  upon  such  mills.  Vast 
quantities  of  logs  aijd  finished  goods  were 
swept  downstream,  carried  out  to  sea,  and 
redeposited  as  far  -away  as  100  miles  along 
the  coast.  Many  major  highways  and 
bridges  were  washed  out  and  vital  logging 
and  secondary  roads  simply  disappeared. 
One  key  railroad  was  put  out  of  business  for 
an  estimated  hajf  year  and  another  lost 
some  of  its  lines  for  more  than  a  month. 
(Plywood  is  shipped  chiefly  by  rail  and  about 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  plywood -produc- 
ing capacity  was  involved.) 

It  quickly  became  obvious  to  the  Ameri- 
can Plywood  Association  (APA),  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  the  largest  association  In  the  forest 
products  field,  that  its  help  would  be  needed. 
Many  mills  were  closed  down  for  the  Christ- 
mas-New Year's  holidays,  with  staffs  on  va- 
cation. Disruption  of  communications  and 
transportation  would  make  it  difficult  for 
Individual  mills  to  solve  their  problems  alone. 
What's  more,  the  loss  of  shipping  facilities 
and  supplies  threatened  disruption  of  the 
plywood  market. 

APA's  PR  manager,  George  C.  Cheek, 
quickly  launched  a  "flood  mop-up"  program. 
He  dispatched  Publicity  Manager  Tom  Mc- 
Carthy, a  former  newspaper  reporter  and 
competent  photographer,  to  the  hardest-hit 
region  to  gather  as  much  information  as 
possible.  Based  upon  preliminary  facts,  a 
summary  of  the  situation  and  an  explana- 
tion for  the  need  for  quick  action  were  tele- 
graphed to  APA  members  and  Governors  of 
the  affected  States.  An  offer  to  extend  APA 
technical  assistance  to  nonmembers  as  well 
as  members  was  announced.  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  area  were  asked  to 
Introduce  legislation  which  would  restore  the 
depleted  disaster  relief  fund  of  the  Small 
Business  Adniinisti:ation. 

When  the  damage  to  transportation  had 
been  appraised,  APA  moved  to  obtain  water 
transportation  from  areas  cut  off  from  the 
railroads.  It  telephoned  all  shipping  lines 
operating  on  the  west  coast  and  alerted 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnxjson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  to  the  possible  need  for  request- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  for  a  tem- 
porary exemption  from  the  prohibition,  un- 
der the  Jones  Act.  of  shipments  In  foreign 
bottoms  between  American  ports.  (The 
first  boat  carried  away  a  load  of  plywood  by 
mid- January.) 

APA  offered  help  toward  provision  of  emer- 
gency housing.  The  prime  need,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  for  facilities  to  replace 
schools  which  had  been  destroyed.  Calling 
upon  the  industry's  know-how  for  turning 
out  sound  structures  with  great  speed,  APA 
hired,  on  January  2,  a  contractor  and  three 
foremen  experienced  in  school  construction. 
Six  days  later  a  "school  factory"  was  In  op- 
eration. Lumber  and  plywood  were  contrib- 
uted by  all  the  major  producers  in  the  area — 
Georgia-Pacific,  Areata  Redwood,  Pacific 
Lumber,  Simpson  Timber.  U.S.  Pljrwood, 
Weyerhaeuser — and  many  smaller  ones. 
With  all  bridges  to  the  operation  destroyed, 
these  materials  were  flown  In  by  cargo  planes 
loaned  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Nine  class- 
rooms, equipped  with  salvaged  desks  and 
blackboards  and  meeting  State  requirements 
"in  every  respect."  were  in  operation  on  Jan- 
uary 18;  all  were-completed  within  the  next 
week. 
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With  McCarthy's  Information  and  photos 
in  hand  on  December  31.  a  special  report  (4- 
page,  tabloid-sized,  and  about  75  percent  pic- 
tures) went  to  the  printer  on  January  3. 
Dated  January  5,  it  carried  the  name  of 
Western  Wood  Products  Association  (WWPA) 
as  copublisher  and  was  mailed  to  members 
of  that  organization  as  well  as  of  APA,  Fed- 
eral legislators,  and  other  potentially  inter- 
ested persons.  Adding  pictures  from  other 
sources  (U.S.  Forest  Service  and  local  papers) 
the  report  dramatically  told  the  story  of  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  floods,  summarized 
what  was  being  done,  and  carried  a  joint 
message  from  Executive  Vice  Presidents 
James  R.  Turnbull  and  Wendell  B.  Barnes  of, 
respectively,  APA  and  WWPA. 

Prompt  restoration  of  production  was 
essential  for  such  important  reasons  as  pro- 
viding jobs  and  reassuring  consumers  that 
shortages  would  be  temporary.  Such  steps 
as  these  were  taken:  (1)  on  request,  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  to  enable  the 
Forest  Service  to  restore  access  roads  to  pub- 
licly owned  timber  lands;  (2)  timber  from 
such  lands  was  made  available,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  to  mills  cut  off  from  their  normal 
supplies;  (3)  heavy  logging  equipment  was 
loaned  to  State  and  county  authorities  for 
use  in  road  restoration;  and  (4)  the  bigger 
companies  built  temporary  bridges  strong 
enough  to  carry  logging  trucks  and,  in  select- 
ing locations,  favored  the  smaller  companies 
lacking  resources  for  such  a  type  of  con- 
struction. 

From  the  time  the  disaster  began.  APA 
has  taken  pains  to  assemble  and  disseminate 
information  which  demonstrates  the  good 
citizenship  and  public  spirit  of  its  members. 
The  contributions  to  school  rebuilding  and 
efforts  of  APA  members  to  provide  jobs  are 
examples  of  such  attitudes  and  Cheek  has 
made  sure  they  are  known  to  the  media. 
A  15-minute  film  about  the  flood,  one  which 
points  out  the  Industry's  efforts  to  assist 
affected  families,  is  now  In  preparation. 

While,  to  quote  Cheek's  quip  that  "APA 
members  aren't  out  of  the  woods — or,  rather, 
in  them— yet,"  a  special  report  on  the  NBC- 
TV  network,  last  week,  indicated  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  both  rehabilita- 
tion and  in  winning  public  understanding  for 
the  plywood  industry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  normally  expect  to  find  our  na- 
tional heroes  among  the  members  of  the 
public  relations  profession,  although,  of 
course,  these  practitioners  serve  an  im- 
portant function  in  our  economy.  Yet, 
the  work  of  the  American  Plywood  As- 
sociation and,  in  particular,  the  good 
works  of  its  public  relations  manager, 
George  C.  Cheek,  of  Tacoma,  during  the 
Christmas  floods  which  hit  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  can  justly  be  called  heroic. 

A  case  study  of  the  actions  of  the  Ply- 
wood Association  during  the  floods,  pub- 
lished in  the  Public  Relations  News  tells 
of  the  "Flood  Mop  Up"  program 
launched  by  APA.  APA's  action  ranged 
from  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
up-to-date  information  on  the  flood,  to 
spearheading  a  massive  school  rebuilding 
program. 

The  State  of  Washington,  indeed,  the 
whole  Paciflc  Northwest,  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  effective  and  public  spirited 
efforts  of  George  Cheek  and  the  Ameri- 
can Plywood  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  case 
study.  "How  an  Industry  Used  Public  Re- 
lations to  Overcome  the  Effects  of  a  Dis- 
aster," from  the  February  15  issue  of 
Public  Relations  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  script  of  a 
special  report  on  the  flood,  carried  by  the 
NBC-TV  network. 


There  being  no   objection,   the  ma 
terial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th? 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Northern  California  Lumber  Industbt 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  logs  line  the 
beaches  of  northern  California. 

They  had  been  swept  into  the  ocean  bv 
flooding  rivers  and  driven  ashore  by  Pacific 
Ocean  tides  and  currents. 

It  is  expensive  to  burn  the  debris,  retrieve 
the  logs,  and  truck  them  back  to  the  mills 
But  this  process  is  essential  to  recovery  of 
the  California  lumber  Industry  which  sup 
plies  a  good  portion  of  the  Nation's  lumber 
needs.  " 

Some  redwood  logs  were  carried  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  beaches  near  Crescent  Citv 
from  California's  hardest-hit  mill  at  Scotia-- 
Inland  on  the  Eel  River. 

The  river  is  tranquU  now.  But  it  did 
between  $5  and  $10  million  damage  to  one 
mill. 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.  was  the  world's  largest 
redwood  mill.  ^ 

In  December,  the  river  stole  $3  miUion 
worth  of  logs  and  lumber  from  this  now- 
empty  storage  yard.  Pacific  lost  its  entire 
winter  supply  of  logs— the  basis  for  months 
of  production. 

Gradually,  the  logs  are  being  returned 

But  production  of  lumber  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  normal.  Most  of  the  mill  machinery 
still  is  being  cleaned  of  silt  and  grit. 

The  entire  spring  inventory  of  finished 
high-grade  redwood— $2  million  worth— was 
hit  by  12  feet  of  water  and  mud. 

Now  it  must  all  be  resorted,  regraded  re- 
washed.  It  will  be  months  before  It'wlU 
get  to  market. 

Pacific  lumber  figures  it  can  absorb  the 
multimillion  dollar  loss. 

Tlie  men  who  work  In  the  mills  are  hit 
harder  by  smaller  losses.  A  skilled  mill- 
worker  who  normally  makes  $3  an  hour 
takes  a  70-cent  pay  cut  to  work  as  a  cleanup 
man.    If  he  can  get  that. 

Some  mills  have  laid  off  half  their  workers, 

One  of  them  is  John  Miller,  24,  father  of 
two.  He  usually  makes  $75  a  week.  Now  he 
will  draw  $50  a  week  In  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

The  total  payroll  in  Humboldt  County, 
Calif,  is  down  by  half-a-milllon  dollars  a 
week. 

The  ittipact  on  the  business  life  of  little 
lumber  towns  is  painfully  apparent.  And 
even  more  men  will  be  walking  the  street 
with  nothing  to  do,  unless  the  transporta- 
tion system  Is  straightened  out. 

The  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  main 
line  for  carrying  nothern  California  lumber 
to  market,  literally  is  out  of  business  for  frcan 
4  to  6  months. 

This  means  costly  reshlpment  by  truck  to 
more  distant  railheads.  And  road  damage 
is  immense. 

In  the  forests,  access  to  new  timber  is  un- 
certain. No  one  knows  for  sure,  even  now, 
how  badly  the  wood  industry  has  been  hurt. 

With  all  this  wood,  seemingly  all  over  the 
place,  it  seems  Ironic,  yet  understandable 
that  there  may  be  a  lumber  shortage  this 
spring.  Tom  Pettlt,  NBC  News,  near  Crescent 
City.  Calif. 
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DIAMOND  JUBILEE    OF  THE  BELL- 
INGHAM,  WASH.,  HERALD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]. 

The  readers,  advertisers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Herald,  published  in  Bell- 
Ingham,  Wash,  toasted  a  diamond  on 
March  26. 

Certainly  newspaper  carriers  who  de- 
livered the  110-page  diamond  anniver- 
sary edition  will  not  soon  forget  the  day 


the  Bellingham  Herald  became  75  years 
of  age.    Nor  will  the  rest  of  us. 

Every  page  bulged  with  history  well 
told. 

Two  editorials  recounted  the  enormity 
of  the  task  of  summarizing  75  years  of 
history,  growth,  and  accomplishment. 
Having  known  the  Bellingham  Herald 
management  and  writing  team  person- 
ally over  the  years,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  those  editorials  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  Bellingham  Herald,  Mar.  26.  1965] 
A  Long  Look  Back  Ovzr  the  Herald  Years 

Some  months  ago.  it  occurred  to  some  of 
us  that  1890  subtracted  from  1965  leaves  a 
remainder  of  75.  We  decided  we  had  to  do 
something  about  It.  Today's  look  back  over 
"the  Herald  Years"  is  the  result. 

It  is  a  long  look  back,  by  local  standards, 
considering  that  Henry  Roeder.  who  In  1852 
had  become,  along  with  Russell  Peabody. 
the  first  settler,  was  still  alive  in  1890.  So 
were  Edward  Eldrldge  and  his  wife  Teresa, 
the  first  couple  to  make  their  home  on  Bell- 
ingham Bay.  The  link  with  the  origins  of  the 
towns  around  the  bay  was  direct  and  per- 
sonal when  the  Herald  published  Its  first 
edition  in  the  town  that  Dirty  Dan  Harris 
had  recently  sold  to  the  Fairhaven  Land 
Co. 

It  also  is  something  of  a  wistful  look  back. 
Somehow,  in  retrospect,  covering  the  news 
in  a  bygone  era  seems  today  to  have  been 
more  exciting — at  least  as  recalled  by  the 
oldtimers — than  during  this  more  staid  and 
complex  time. 

The  city  and  the  county  do  have  a  mag- 
nificent past,  of  course,  with  a  full  measure 
of  local  lore  and  legend  based  on  fact.  And 
when  75  years  are  telescoped  into  40  pages. 
It  is  possible  to  gain  a  panoramic  view  of  lo- 
cal history  that  lends  drama  and  color,  as 
well  as  appreciation  of  our  heritage  in  north- 
west Washington. 

Through  it  all.  the  Herald  has  fulfilled  Its 
role  as  daily  historian;  recorder  of  the  hu- 
morously trivial  as  well  as  the  significant 
acts  and  decisions  that  have  affected  the 
lives  of  all  of  us.  This  newspaper — any 
good  newspaper — also  has  done  its  best,  on 
the  editorial  page,  to  Interpret,  criticize,  en- 
courage, oppose,  and  advocate  Important 
matters  of  public  concern. 

To  acknowledge  that  Its  Judgments  have 
not  always  been  perfect  is  to  acknowledge 
that  it  Is  a  human  institution,  vulnerable  to 
human  errors  and  limited  by  human  short- 
comings. 

But  it  has,  as  best  its  personnel  have 
known  how,  lived  up  to  Its  promises  and 
Ideals.  We  expect  it  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  smother  75  years. 


Fascinating  Today,  a  Valuable  Keepsake  in 
the  Potuhe 

Combining  the  64  tabloid  pages  of  two 
special  1965  progress  edition  sections  with 
the  56  full-size  pages  in  the  main  news  and 
"Herald  Years"  anniversary  sections,  makes 
today's  paper  the  largest  weekday  edition 
ever  published  here. 

The  Evergreen  Century  edition — 142  full 
pages,  including  comics — was  larger,  but  It 
was  issued  on  a  Sunday  (April  26,  1953) .  So 
was  the  110-page  50th  anniversary  edition 
published  in  June  1940. 

All  of  us,  in  all  departments,  who  agonized 
over  it  during  the  last  few  hectic  weeks  feel 
as  if  we  were  at  least  75  years  old,  ourselves. 
"Was  a  massive  production  Job  for  our  print- 
ers, engravers,  and  pressmen,  to  say  noth- 
«g  of  the  tremendous  extra  effort  of  our 
advertising  and  news  staffs.    But  give  us  a 


few  days  to  catch  our  breath  and  we'll  begin 
to  feel  it  was  worth  it. 

It  is  never  possible  to  get  the  perfect  mix- 
ture In  such  an  edition;  to  touch  on  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  do 
it  in  the  right  proportion.  We  could  not 
aim  for  a  complete  encyclopedia.  But  spe- 
cial edition  editor  Steve  Kurtz  and  the  en- 
tire news  staff  have  produced  a  highly  read- 
able edition  that  ought  to  provide  fascinat- 
ing material  for  weeks  and  months  to  come. 
The  ads,  too,  are  unusually  interesting  and 
provide  much  historical  material  on  individ- 
ual enterprises. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  throwing  to- 
day's paper  away  after  you've  read  it  the  first 
time.  Keep  it  for  yourself  or  your  child  and 
on  some  rainy  day  in  years  to  come,  haul  it 
out  again.  It  will  prove  even  more  interest- 
ing "the  second  time  around." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tually, the  history  of  the  Herald  is  as 
colorful  as  the  history  of  Bellingham 
and  northwestern  Washington. 

One  story  carried  in  the  diamond  an- 
niversary edition  captured  the  high- 
lights of  the  Herald  years  in  this  way. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Herald  Years  Have  Recorded  Colorftil 
History 

In  his  opening  editorial,  March  11,  1890. 
the  editor  of  the  Fairhaven  Herald  listed 
goals  and  claimed  jurisdiction  for  an  area 
sufficiently  broad  to  give  any  newspaper 
plenty  of  latitude  for  the  next  75  years  and 
more. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  but  with  char- 
ity toward  all.  this  newspaper  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Interest  of  Fairhaven,  What- 
com County,  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
big  rotind  world,  the  boundless  universe, 
and  all  that  is  good  therein." 

That  is  still  a  rather  large  "beat"  to  cover. 
And  for  a  pioneer  publication  in  a  new  city 
of  a  new  State,  it  must  have  been  a  pretty 
tall  order.  There  was  existing  competition, 
not  only  from  the  well-established  What- 
com Reveille  in  the  rival  city  around  the 
Bay,  but  in  Fairhaven  Itself,  where  the 
weekly  Plaindealer  had  been  issued  since 
July  1889  from  upstairs  rooms  in  the  board- 
Inghouse  owned  by  editor  Jay  Edwards. 

sound  foundation 

But  the  Fairhaven  Herald  had  a  lot  going 
for  it.  from  the  start.  Editor  William  Light- 
foot  Visscher  himself  was  a  unique  asset — a 
man  who  already  had  a  national  reputation 
as  a  newspaperman,  poet,  lecturer,  informal 
storyteller,  and  all  around  bon  vivant  before 
coming  to  the  new  boomtown  on  the  South 
End  of  Bellingham  Bay. 

And  the  powerful  Fairhaven  Land  Co. 
backed  the  new  publication.  Finances  were 
adequate  to  erect  a  two-story  frame  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  14th  Street  and  Larrabee 
Avenue,  and  the  Installation  of  "the  best 
newspaper  plant  north  of  Seattle." 

Editor  Visscher  and  Manager  W.  P.  Woods 
had  big  ambitions.  "The  Herald  from  its 
birth  means  to  take  its  stand  with  the  fore- 
most journals  of  the  land  •  •  •  it  will  ever 
fight  to  preserve  our  liberties  *  •  •  in  every 
noble  cause  the  Herald  will  strive  to  be  at  the 
front,"  wrote  Visscher  In  his  salutatory, 
printed  on  page  2,  beneath  the  masthead  of 
the  new  4-page  triweekly  paper.  "The  Her- 
ald hopes  to  be  such  a  paper  as  will  make 
the  people  of  Fairhaven  and  Washington 
proud  of  it." 

The  Herald,  its  first  editor  said,  will  be  a 
"hearty  hater  of  shams,  Injustice,  h3rpocrlsy, 
and  all  manner  of  meanness,  and  It  will  be 
the  friend,  champion,  creditor,  and  endorser 
of  decent  patriotism,  public  spirit,  manli- 


ness, honor,  Integrity,  and  republicanism,  and 
in  it  all  will  endeaver  to  make  a  good  living 
and  a  legion  of  friends." 

rapid  expansion 

Fairhaven  was  undergoing  a  fantastic 
boom.  Both  the  Herald  and  the  Weekly 
World — as  H.  T.  Brown,  O.  H.  Culver,  and 
Fred  Culver  renamed  It  when  they  took  over 
the  Plaindealer  in  August  1890 — were  pros- 
pering. The  Herald,  originally  issued  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursday,  and  Saturdays,  went 
daily  on  Sept.  1  and  Increased  from  four 
pages  to  eight  or  more. 

It  published  a  holiday  edition  December 
29,  1890,  that  ran  24  pages  and  still  shows  up 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  Journalistic 
enterprise.  Two  ears  atop  page  1  were  re- 
vealing. On  the  left,  "Population  Septem- 
ber. 1889,  150."  On  the  right.  "Population, 
December  29, 1890,  8,000." 

That  was  Fairhaven,  the  "Focal  City"  that 
was  to  become,  according  to  editor  Visscher, 
"The  greatest  city  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world."  It  was 
to  achieve  that,  "within  the  lifetimes  of  suc- 
cessful men  now  living,"  on  the  basis  of  the 
direct  line  due  to  be  built  between  Chicago 
and  Fairhaven  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  because  Bellingham  Bay  would  be  a 
major  base  for  merchant  and  war  ships  of 
many  nations,  including  Russia,  which  Viss- 
cher noted,  was  building  railroads  from  the 
Urals  to  the  Pacific. 

Alas.  Jim  Hill  ran  Into  a  tightening 
money  situation  in  the  East  as  the  Nation 
approached  the  Panic  of  1893,  and  the  plans 
for  building  the  more  expensive  rail  route 
to  Bellingham  Bay  were  dropped. 

The  boom  had  begun  to  diminish  by  early 
1891;  the  Herald  began  to  lose  money.  P.  E. 
Tarbell,  who  succeeded  Woods  as  manager, 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  Fairhaven  Pub- 
lishing Co.  headed  by  E.  M.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  town.  O.  H.  Culver  ar- 
ranged a  deal  with  Wilson  and  Fairhaven 
Land  Co.  President  C.  X.  Larrabee  under 
which  the  Herald  and  World  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  control  of  Culver  and  E.  O. 
Earle.  Culver  replaced  Visscher  as  editor 
of  the  dally  Herald  and  weekly  World-Herald. 

DAILY  suspended 

Business  continued  to  diminish  on  Puget 
Sound  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the 
Herald  ran  a  "valedictory"  announcing  Its 
suspension  as  a  daily.  "The  home  patronage 
does  not  at  present  warrant  the  publication 
of  a  daily  paper  and  to  continue  the  Issue 
at  a  loss  out  of  a  mere  sentimental  desire 
to  run  a  daily  when  all  the  pxirposes  of  Its 
publication  can  be  met  in  a  live  and  pro- 
gressive weekly  Is  a  plain  manifestation  of 
poor  business  judgment. 

"The  Weekly  World-Herald  will  be  made  a 
wide-awake  and  progressive  newspaper,  fully 
alive  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  city  and 
county,"  the  announcement  continued.  "Its 
columns  will  contain  all  the  local  and 
social  news  of  the  Bay  cities  and  official  news 
of  the  county,  court  records,  real  estate 
transfers,  local  market  reports,  and  all  items 
of  general  Interest  relating  to  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

"The  facilities  of  the  Herald  office  for  the 
publication  of  a  dally  paper  are  equal  to  any 
office  in  the  State,  outside  the  larger  cities, 
and  when  the  revival  of  business  and  growth 
of  the  city  warrants,  will  renew  its  dally 
Issue." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Weekly  World-Herald 
was  operated  for  the  next  8  years  by  various 
managements  under  lease  arrangements. 
John  H.  Schlvely  was  the  first  editor  during 
this  interim  period. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  conditions  had 
Improved  so  much  that  E.  G.  Earle  decided 
to  come  back  to  Bellingham  Bay  and  resume 
the  Herald  on  a  dally  basis.  He  and  Elliott 
Steward  acquired  the  paper  from  Larrabee 
and  on  March  13,  1900.  began  Issuing  The 
Herald  mornings,  evenings,  and  Sundays,  as 
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well  as  continuing  the  Weekly  World-Herald. 
Daily  Associated  Press  service  gave  the  re- 
vived papers  up-to-date  coverage  from 
around  the  Nation  and  world,  the  "pony" 
service  being  received  by  telegraph. 

Teletypes  did  not  come  until  much  later, 
but  automation  did  come  to  the  composing 
room  as  Earle  installed  the  West's  first 
linotype  machine,  that  amazing  Invention 
of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  which  set  t3T)e  In 
column-width  lines.  Previously,  it  was  done 
only  by  hand,  printers,  picking  each  letter 
out  of  type  cabinets. 

PLANT  MOVES 

The  first  Herald  building,  the  two-story 
frame  structure  at  14th  and  Larrabee,  was 
evacuated  in  the  late  summer  of  1902,  The 
Herald  moving  into  the  basement  of  the 
American  National  Bank  Building,  better 
located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  11th 
Street  and  Harris  Avenue.  The  structvu"e 
still  stands  today,  as  a  roomlnghouse. 

The  original  building  later  was  used  as  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church, 
subsequently  being  acquired  by  George 
Monson,  who  tore  the  frame  down  and  built 
a  home  on  the  original  foundation.  The 
house,  still  occupied,  stands  at  1312  Larrabee, 
across  from  the  new  Aldersgate  Methodist 
Church. 

The  first  press  run.  Incidentally  was  pow- 
ered by  a  steam  "donkey"  set  up  in  the  yard, 
with  the  power  belt  passed  through  a  window 
Into  the  basement  where  the  press  was  lo- 
cated. An  electric  motor,  acquired  soon 
after,  eliminated  that  picturesque  operation. 

PEHKINS  TAKES  OVER 

A  significant  event  that  provided  for  stable 
ownership  was  the  purchase  of  The  Herald 
by  Tacoma  publisher  S.  A.  Perkins  August  1, 
1903.  One  of  the  Northwest's  most  success- 
ful newspaper  proprietors,  Perkins  operated 
the  Belllngham  Publishing  Co.  until  his 
death  in  1955,  and  his  family  continues  as 
owners.  Byron  Scott,  Tacoma  attorney  and 
husband  of  one  of  the  two  living  daughters, 
is  president.  Other  board  members  are  Mrs. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Prazier  of  Seattle,  an- 
other daughter,  and  Thomas  P.  Youell  of 
Seattle,  son  of  a  third  daughter,  deceased. 
Mrs.  Perkins  died  a  few  years  after  her  hus- 
band. 

A  year  later,  the  people  of  Palrhaven  and 
Whatcom  voted  to  consolidated  as  the  new 
City  of  Belllngham,  fourth  largest  in  the 
State  at  birth. 

December  22,  1903.  was  a  historic  date  In 
the  paper's  history.  Not  Just  the  extra  on 
the  hard-fought  election  to  chose  the  first 
set  of  oflQcers  for  the  new  city,  but  because 
"The  Belllngham  Herald"  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  nameplate  atop  Page  1.  The 
paper's  plant  remained  at  11th  and  Harris 
for  a  time,  but  a  north  side  oflSce  was  main- 
tained at  Elk  (State)  and  Holly. 

Perkins  moved  the  entire  operation  to  the 
north  side  in  January  1905,  after  buying  the 
Roehl  Block  of  Cornwall  Avenue  by  the 
Hotel  Byron,  which  later  developed  Into  the 
present  Hotel  Leopold. 

PERKINS  PREVAn^ 

Consolidation  of  the  cities  brought  the 
Herald  Into  head-on  competition  with  the 
Reveille,  which  had  served  Whatcom  since 
1883  and  had  gone  dally  In  September  1890. 
about  the  same  time  the  Palrhaven  Herald 
did. 

In  1904,  the  Seattle  Times  Publishing  Co. 
started  the  Puget  Sound  American,  signing 
up  for  United  Press  news,  and  seeking  to  cap- 
ture the  evening  field  from  the  Herald.  It 
was  published  at  1215  Railroad  Ave.  Later, 
Times  publisher  A.  J.  Blethen  bought  the 
Reveille,  and  in  1908  signed  a  17-year  lease 
with  Dr.  W.  D.  Kirkpatrick  for  the  triangular 
lot  bounded  by  Commercial,  Champion,  and 
Magnolia  Streets.  The  triangular,  two-story 
and  basement  structure  now  known  as  the 
Douglas  Building,  across  Conunerclal  Street 
from  the  present  Bon  Marche,  was  then  built 


by   Dr.   Kirkpatrick   for   the   morning   and 
afternoon  papers. 

SOLO    TO    HERALD 

Perkins  and  the  Herald,  then  edited  by 
W.  D.  Dodd.  were  tough  competition,  how- 
ever, and  acquisition  of  the  Associated  Press 
franchise  for  Sunday  morning  as  well  as  dally 
influenced  Blethen  to  sell  the  Reveille  and 
American. 

Thus  the  Herald  took  over  the  new  "Flat- 
iron  Building"  plant,  along  with  the  Reveille 
and  American,  and  all  three  papers  were 
published  there  until  the  end  of  the  lease 
period,  In  1926. 

A  towering  figure  in  Belllngham  Journal- 
Ism  for  the  remaining  39  years  of  his  life 
Prank  I.  Sefrlt,  general  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune,  was  hired  by  Perkins  to 
take  over  management  of  the  three  papers 
as  of  November  21,  1911. 

Sefrlt  also  edited  the  Reveille,  but  ap- 
pointed Herald  City  Editor  W.  C.  Carver  to 
edit  the  Herald.  Thus  began  a  long  friend- 
ship and  association  between  the  two  men — 
the  gentle,  scholarly  Coston  Carver  and  the 
hard-hitting  Frank  Sefrlt,  whose  editorial 
pen  spared  no  ofBceholder.  oflQceseeker  or 
other  public  figure  who  Sefrlt  felt  was  un- 
worthy of  public  trust. 

Prank  Sefrlt  was  reared  in  an  era  when 
Journalism  was  more  personal.  He  pulled  no 
puiiches.  when  the  occasion  called,  and  was 
the  target  of  libel  suits  and  contempt  of 
court  threats.  But  he  was  a  trained  news- 
paperman who  made  sure  of  his  facts  before 
he  went  to  press  with  them. 

With  consolidation  under  Perkins  owner- 
ship and  Sefrlt  management,  a  new  era  of 
stability  and  growth  was  underway.  Ad- 
vertising rates  were  stabilized,  circulation 
grew  and  the  newspapers  prospered. 

By  the  time  the  lease  on  the  "Flatlron"  or 
■Triangle"  building  neared  expiration,  the 
Belllngham  Publishing  Company  was  ready 
to  expand  physically  with  the  finest  news- 
paper plant  In  the  Northwest.  The  site  was 
at  State  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  the  six- 
story  building  was  to  be  built  of  reinforced 
steel  and  gypsum,  designed  to  be  the  most 
nearly  indestructible  building  in  the  West 
as  well  as  Belllngham's  finest  and  largest  of- 
fice building.  It  cost  around  $400,000,  about 
what  the  Herald's  new  press  cost  30  years 
later. 

The  morning  Reveille  rf^d  Sunday  Ameri- 
can-Reveille continued 'Tor  a  brief  period 
after  the  move  Into  the  new  Herald  building 
In  April  1926,  but  subsequently  were  dropped. 
For  several  years,  however,  a  morning  edl 
tlon  of  the  Herald  was  published. 

The  field  was  not  left  entirely  to  the 
Herald,  however.  An  old  adversary,  L.  H. 
Darwin,  came  back  to  Belllngham  In  1922. 
Darwin  had  managed  the  Puget  Sound 
American,  and  then  the  Reveille,  too,  while 
the  Blethens  owned  them.  After  the  sale, 
Darwin  became  State  fisheries  commissioner 
under  Gov.  Ernest  Lister.  In  1922,  he  started 
the  Belllngham  American.  Unable  to  com- 
pete successfully,  It  was  taken  over  6  years 
later  by  Sam  Harrison  and  renamed  the 
Belllngham  Evening  News.  The  Evening 
News  succumbed  In  1938,  the  Herald  being 
the  only  dally  paper  In  Whatcom  County 
since  that  time. 

The  worldwide  depression  that  started 
with  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929  affected 
the  newspaper,  as  well  as  all  other  business 
In  Belllngham.  It  was  a  time  of  retrench- 
ment, and  then  recovery,  in  the  late  thirties. 

The  Herald  continued  to  Improve  its  staff 
and  news-gathering  facilities.  Then  came 
World  War  II,  with  the  Japanese  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor  December  7,  1941.  The  next 
few  years  were  marked  by  personnel  and 
newsprint  shortages. 

Meanwhile,  Business  Manager  Charles  L. 
Sefrlt  was  carrying  a  heavier  managerial  load 
as  his  father  grew  older.  In  1950.  Frank 
Sefrlt  died  and  was  succeeded  as  general 
manager  by  "Chick"  Sefrlt. 
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The  Herald  entered  an  era  of  technological 
advance.  Teletypesetters  were  Installed,  with 
which  automatic  composition  of  type  was 
possible,  through  use  of  tape  perforated  elec- 
tronically and  simultaneously  with  teletype 
transmission  of  Associated  Press  and  United 
Piess  news  stories. 

The  new  color  convertible  press  was  pur- 
chased and  put  in  operation  late  In  1958. 
That  led  to  adaptation  of  a  process  which 
permitted  full-color  news  pictures.  Comics 
were  printed  In  full  color  in  the  Herald  press 
room,  and  the  number  of  Sunday  comics 
doubled  to  eight.  The  Sunday  supplement, 
Family  Weekly,  was  added. 

BEN  SEFRIT  TAKES  OVER 

Charles  Sefrlt  retired  on  his  65th  birthday, 
December  7,  1960.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother,  Ben,  who  had  left  college 
to  Join  the  paper  in  1926  as  a  reporter,  had 
become  its  first  regular  photographer  in  the 
late  thirties,  had  succeeded  Pat  Scott  as  city 
editor  in  1943,  and  had  become  executive 
news  editor  in  1955  and  editor  in  1958, 
when  W.  C.  Carver  retired. 

Ben  Sefrlt  was  recently  chosen  by  fellow 
publishers  to  be  president  of  the  Allied  Dally 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  and  also  Is  serv- 
ing on  a  special  bench-bar-press  committee 
aimed  at  harmonizing  possible  conflicts  be- 
tween the  right  of  free  press  and  the  right 
of  fair  trial.  Interestingly,  Charles  Sefrlt 
had  served  as  president  of  the  Allied  Dallies 
on  two  occasions. 

During  Ben  Sefrlt's  management,  there 
has  been  an  emphasis  on  sprlghtller  news 
presentation,  Installation  of  new  printing 
and  photoengraving  equipment  for  better 
reproduction,  and  modernization  of  space 
and  facilities  of  the  Herald  Building.  Bill 
Fowler  sxicceeded  Sefrlt  as  editor  4  years  ago, 
with  George  Bojoiton  becoming  city  editor. 

Looking  back  over  the  long  sweep  of  Bel- 
llngham Bay  history,  75  years  seems  a  long 
time,  and  so  It  is  for  most  of  us.  Newspaper 
publishing  techniques  have  changed  drasti- 
cally since  the  Palrhaven  Herald  made  its 
debut  as  a  small  but  a  highly  articulate  In- 
fant In  1890.  Yet  the  human  equations 
remain  constant;  the  goals  that  Colonel 
Vlsscher  expressed  when  the  State  was  Just 
5  months  old  remain  valid  today.  They  may 
well  be  valid  75  years  from  now.  The  Herald 
expects  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  years 
ahead  as  it  has  those  of  the  past. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Belllngham  editorial  staff  worked 
mightly  to  write  and  edit  the  diamond 
anniversary  edition,  its  members  must 
have,  in  the  main,  enjoyed  the  task. 

I  am  sure  that  Wallie  Lindsley, 
revered  sports  editor,  gave  his  best  in 
talent  as  well  as  In  reflection  as  he 
wrote: 

Dean   op   Herald   Edttorial   Staff  Reviews 
40  Years  in  Business 

(Editor's  Note. — Wallie  Lindsley,  longtime 
Herald  sports  editor  whose  name  Is  synony- 
mous with  the  newspaper,  looks  back  on 
some  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  which 
spans  40  years  of  reporting,  beginning  with 
his  days  as  a  "cub"  on  the  old  Reveille. 
Wallie  tells  the  story  here  In  his  Inimitable 
style  of  writing.) 

(By  Wallie  Lindsley) 

Frugal  Calvin  CooUdge  was  in  the  White 
House  fighting  a  losing  battle  trying  to  col- 
lect World  War  I  debts.  Henry  Ford  was 
selling  Model-T  runabouts  for  $260  and  a 
status  symbol  was  ownership  of  a  two-tube 
radio  without  a  headset. 

The  Belllngham  School  Board,  fretting 
about  rising  school  costs  had  Just  approved 
a  $399,800  budget  and  an  earthquake  had 
rocked  Seward,  Alaska. 
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There  were  no  shock  waves  apparent,  how- 
ever when  this  reporter  disturbed  the  even 
tenor  of  local  Journalism  by  Joining  the  staff 
of  the  Belllngham  Reveille,  a  morning  sister 
of  the  Herald,  and  long  since  departed  from 
the  scene  but  subject  to  sentimental  rein- 
carnations when  age  begins  to  show  and  the 
trail  is  backtracked  to  the  roaring  twenties. 

Our  own  roar  was  probably  only  a  pin- 
point on  the  ebbing  tide  of  an  exciting 
decade  punctuated  by  shoot- 'em  up  nun- 
runners,  spiced  with  an  occasional  murder, 
some  uproarious  politicking  and  all  the  news 
that  was  fit  to  print  and  some  that  wasn't. 

FOUR    DECADES 

Four  decades  have  passed  since  then  and 
we've  worn  out  a  few  tsrpewriter  ribbons  in 
our  day  and  sorely  tested  the  patience  and 
understanding  of  a  few  editors,  not  to  men- 
tion readers  who  might  have  felt  aggrieved. 

And  we  misspelled  our  share  of  names  and 
streets  and  places  and  things  and  are  bleed- 
ing from  the  split  infinitives,  but  It  was 
done  In  the  heat  of  battle  and  the  pursuit 
of  deadlines  with  malice  toward  none. 

Our  old  days  with  the  Reveille  are  prob- 
ably among  the  fondest  of  40  years  of  mem- 
ories, for  the  Reveille  had  a  character  of  Its 
own,  and  sad  was  the  day  when  it  left  the 
masthead  and  became  the  Morning  Herald 
which  later  was  to  become  a  casualty  too 
when  the  economics  of  the  big  depression 
finally  deprived  Belllngham  of  its  morning 
voice. 

We  saw  the  city  at  work  by  day  and  at 
play  by  night,  and  the  tunes  were  lilting. 

It  was  at  the  ripe  age  of  16,  going  on  17, 
with  still  4  months  to  go  to  graduation 
from  Whatcom  High,  that  the  Reveille 
beckoned. 

WATERFRONT  JOBS 

In  common  then  with  many  of  the  kids 
of  that  era.  we  had  spent  some  time  during 
vacation  and  even  during  nights  while  In 
high  school,  working  at  one  of  several  box 
factories  and  mills  which  ringed  the  water- 
front and  were  always  hiring  and  firing  the 
city's  young  with  the  greatest  celerity. 

Any  delusions  of  quick  wealth  In  news- 
papering  were  quickly  expunged  by  our  first 
paycheck — $12  a  week — which  In  Itself  repre- 
sented a  considerable  sacrifice  from  leaving 
the  box  factory  which  paid  $2.40  a  day  and 
$14.80  a  week,  not  counting  the  ringing  in 
your  ears  from  the  continuous  whine  of  the 
saws. 

The  Reveille  hours  were  not  designed  to 
afford  the  luxury  of  Idle  time.  We  checked 
In  for  work  at  3  p.m.  each  day  except  Sun- 
day and  the  shift  finished  at  3  a.m.  the  next 
morning. 

The  dollar  of  1925.  however,  was  rock- 
ribbed  and  worth  four  of  today's,  but  the 
weekly  offering  never  Impelled  any  of  us  to 
nin  to  the  bank  and  frequently  the  entire 
remuneration  disappeared  with  a  few  illicit 
rolls  of  the  dice  which  left  some  colleague 
well  upholstered  financially,  at  least  for  the 
current  week. 

We  learned  the  secret  of  Job  security  early 
In  those  days  of  no  security.  It  v(ras  by  the 
simple  device  of  tapping  the  office  book- 
keeper for  a  few  dollars  in  advance  of  pay- 
<lay  with  the  result  that  it  would  have  been 
Impractical  for  the  newspaper  to  discharge 
some  of  us  unless  It  was  prepared  to  write 
off  the  accumulation  of  chits  In  the  cash 
register. 

triangle  building 

The  Reveille  in  1925  was  published,  as  was 
Me  Herald,  In  the  old  triangle  building 
wross  from  the  present  Bon  Marche,  though 
*  year  later  we  were  to  move  to  the  present 
State  Street  home. 

Our  weekday  Reveilles  were  a  bit  on  the 
™n  side.  Sunday  was  the  big  Issue  and 
i<Ue  hours,  when  the  editor  could  find  his 
*aip,  were  sent  in  grinding  out  newsworthy 
allers.     Our  Associated  Press  wire   at  that 


time  consisted  of  two  nightly  15-mlnute 
"takes"  over  a  telephone  hookup  originating 
in  Seattle.  Stories  were  bulletlnlzed  and  at 
this  end  we  could  blow  them  up  a  bit  if  an 
extra  stick  of  type  was  needed. 

The  12 -hour  shift  was  not  all  grind.  We 
developed  considerable  finesse  in  escaping 
from  the  clutches  of  the  old  building  to  the 
warmth  and  fellowship  of  a  nearby  pool  hall 
where  the  Reveille,  unbeknownst  or  not  car- 
ing, subsidized  our  brief  career  in  three 
cushion  billiards. 

Our  favorite  hangout  in  line  of  duty  was 
the  old  police  station  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  city  hall.  It  had  an  aroma  of  its 
own  from  an  injudicious  sewer  connection 
that  blended  violently  at  times  with  the 
essence  of  the  spirits  of  fermentl  which  then 
were  illegal  but  ringed  the  shelves  as  evi- 
dence in  upcoming  cases  and  were  poured 
into  the  sewer  when  properly  and  legally 
disposed.  That  was  the  case  most  of  the 
time,  but  not  always  when  the  clear  bead 
and  bouquet  of  the  bonded  whiskey  dulled 
the  aim  of  the  pourers. 

PAPERBACK    EXCITEMENT 

The  sheriff's  office  and  county  Jail  was 
another  call  of  duty  that  often  produced 
some  paperback  excitement.  Jallbreaks  were 
no  rarity  If  confinement  became  irksome. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  was  in  our  early 
years  when  a  trusty  smuggled  a  gun  In  a 
bowl  of  soup  to  an  inmate.  But  immersion 
In  the  soup  rendered  the  weapon  harmless 
and  the  prisoner  was  shot  In  the  hip  when 
he  tried  to  make  his  getaway. 

It  was  at  the  county  Jail  that  we  met  Bill 
Bagley,  a  notorious  gunman  and  badman  of 
some  35  years  ago.  Bagley  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  meek  professor  but  was  a  vicloiis 
hoodlum  and  robber.  He  had  been  nabbed 
here  trying  to  fiee  from  Canada  after  a  Har- 
rison Hot  Springs  robbery.  Subsequently 
after  being  returned  to  Vancouver  and 
breaking  out  of  prison  there,  he  ran  afoul 
of  the  law  In  California  and  later  figured 
In  a  prison  break  at  San  Quentln  during 
which  a  guard  was  killed.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  line  for  Bill  who  was  recapttu'ed 
and  executed. 

It  was  about  this  time  we  met  another 
celebrity  of  the  underworld.  He  was  shot 
in  the  leg  during  a  routine  store  break-In. 
When  his  fingerprints  were  checked  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  was  developed  that  he 
was  a  notorious  safecracker  one  of  the  best 
in  his  profession.  We  talked  to  him  at  the 
hospital  where  he  admitted  his  identity, 
explaining  that  advancing  age  and  a  run  of 
bad  luck  had  reduced  him  to  rlfilng  grocery 
store  tills. 

THE  BOTS  WILL  LAUGH 

"Don't  put  this  story  on  the  AP  wire," 
he  pleaded.  "If  the  boys  read  about  this, 
they'll  laugh  me  out  of  the  business." 

While  criminals  provided  some  of  the 
most  Interesting  sources  of  our  early  report- 
ing, this  flashback  Into  the  past  brings  to 
mind  a  number  of  celebrities  In  the  passing 
show. 

There  was  colorful  Almee  Semple  McPher- 
son,  a  handsome,  magic  evangelist  who  was 
much  in  the  news  in  the  late  twenties  for 
suspected  peccadillos  with  a  choir  leader  of 
the  opposite  sex,  and  who  drew  a  capacity 
audience  Into  a  local  chiirch  for  a  debate 
with  an  atheist  over  the  evolution  of  man. 

"Babe"  Ruth  was  the  first  of  many  sports 
celebrities  it  was  a  pleasure  to  interview.  We 
met  the  "Bambino"  at  Vancouver  where  the 
"Babe"  and  other  major  league  stars  played 
in  an  exhibition  game  before  embarking  on  a 
tour  of  Japan.  The  "Babe's"  affinity  for 
cooking  sherry  was  no  myth. 

MS.  MACK 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  gentlemen  It 
was  ever  oiu*  privilege  to  meet  was  Connie 
Mack,  the  patriarch  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics.  Connie  and  a  busload  of  major 
leaguers   stopped   here   at   the  bus   station 


en  route  to  Vancouver,  also  ultimately  bound 
for  the  Orient,  and  we  dipped  coffee  and 
doughnuts  with  the  old  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Mack  talked  baseball  as  only  he  could  talk 
it. 

Time  has  dimmed  the  trappings  of  some 
of  the  top  local  news  events  that  embraced 
nearly  a  half  century,  and  now  In  retrospect 
they  seem  of  ordinary  character.  There  were 
blazing  waterfront  fires  that  stripped  the 
harbor  of  most  of  the  Intenirban  that  ran 
to  Mount  Vernon  before  the  stage  era.  Gar- 
bage was  big  local  news  even  then,  and  oil 
explorations  in  the  county  conjured  visions 
of  Impending  economic  boom.  And  there 
were  other  stories  of  exciting  moments  that 
best  be  not  exhumed. 

Prohibition  made  news  along  with  a  red- 
light  district  and  conventions  meant  the 
drudgery  of  less  exciting  work.  The  city's 
close  proximity  to  the  oasis  of  British  Co- 
Itunbla  during  the  Volstead  Act  days  was  a 
not-overlooked  attribute  In  making  Bell- 
lngham the  queen  of  Washington's  con- 
vention cities  in  those  days. 

UNDERCOVER   AGENTS 

Undercover  agents,  boobj^trapplng  the 
thirst-purveyors,  kept  things  hopping.  One 
of  the  most  noted  was  Al  Hubbard  who 
figured  In  several  major  breakups  of  smug- 
gling rings. 

His  name  comes  readily  to  mind  because 
Hubbard  also  was  an  inventor  of  sorts  and 
in  the  late  twenties,  while  he  was  domiciling 
at  the  Hotel  Henry,  Al  was  fiddling  around 
with  a  thing  which  he  called  television.  He 
said  It  was  the  coming  thing  but  none  of  us 
were  partlcxilarly  impressed  or  concerned 
except  for  the  state  of  Hubbard's  mental 
health. 

For  a  brief  period  In  the  mldthlrties  our 
community  appetite  made  ready  to  devour 
Hollywood.  The  filming  at  Mount  Baker 
brought  movie  town  Into  our  backyard  and 
Interviews  with  gracious  Loretta  Young  and 
Clark  Gable  more  than  offset  the  chore  of 
reporting  the  antics  of  Jack  Oakle.  If  you 
couldn't  drop  a  big  name  like  Gable  or 
Young,  you  simply  weren't  in  It  with  the 
name  droppers. 

MOST  BORING 

While  we  would  hesitate  to  name  the  top 
news  story  It  fell  our  lot  to  cover  in  the 
40-year  span,  we  have  no  hesitancy  about 
nominating  our  most  boring  assignment. 
That  vpus  the  PUD's  suit  to  condemn  the. 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  properties  and 
it  droned  on  for  weeks  in  a  maze  of  sta- 
tistics. At  the  finish,  the  PUD  decided  the 
Jury's  verdict  was  much  too  expensive  for  Its 
tastes  and  the  condemnation  languished. 

For  sheer  boredom,  that  assignment  took 
the  cake,  worse  even  than  when  you  were  un- 
lucky enough  to  draw  the  task  of  reporting 
the  goings-on  at  a  cooking  school,  which 
usually  was  sponsored  by  the  paper.  They 
were  held  so  frequently  the  conclusion  covQd 
not  escape  us  that  the  cuisine  talents  of  our 
ladies  of  the  kitchen  were  held  in  low  esteem. 

In  40  years  on  a  newspaper  Job  you  see 
and  hear  and  write  a  lot  of  things.  We've 
watched  a  couple  generations  of  police  and 
firemen  retire.  And  It's  been  fun  sill  the 
way.  We  wouldn't  change  a  bit  of  it  If  we 
had  to  go  around  the  block  again. 

Bill  Fowler,  present  editor,  took  a 
different  tack.  He  discussed  the  people 
who  have  written  the  news  in  the  Belllng- 
ham Herald  over  the  years. 

He,  too,  told  it  well  and  entertainingly. 
About  Reporters,  Past  and  Present:  An  Ex- 
Cmr  Editor  Reminisces 
(By  Bill  Fowler) 

Now  and  then,  when  the  editorial  Ideas 
don't  come  and  the  spector  of  a  big  empty 
hole  on  the  next  day's  editorial  page  rise 
to  haunt  me.  I  long  for  the  days  we  spent 
on  the  city  desk. 
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That's  where  the  action  wfea,  and  Is.  And 
though  I  turned  over  a  full  set  of  headaches 
to  George  Boynton  when  we  moved  Into  the 
editor's  office  4  years  ago,  we  look  back  with 
foundness  on  the  5  years  I  presided  over  the 
ulcer  desk. 

It's  the  key  to  local  coverage,  the  command 
post  from  which  big  stories  developed  and 
the  troops  deployed.  When  a  deadline  Is 
approaching  and  an  Important  story  break- 
ing, It's  the  best  Job  In  the  world. 

LIKE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

It  Is  also  a  kind  of  graduate  Journalism 
school  in  which  the  city  editor — when  he  has 
time — serves  as  a  sort  of  part-time  professor 
for  the  young  kids  fresh  out  of  xinlversity  on 
their  first  Job. 

Wherever  a  newspaperman  goes  and  re- 
gardless of  the  passage  of  time,  he  always 
remembers  his  first  city  editor.  One  way 
or  the  other.  Ours  was  Ben  Sefrlt,  who  had 
covered  every  beat  and  every  kind  of  a  story, 
both  reportorially  and  photographically,  and 
could  spot  a  lazy  Job  every  time.  I  hope  our 
proteges  remember  me   the  same  way. 

Elsewhere  in  this  edition  appears  an  in- 
triguing story  by  Wallie  Liudsley,  our  veteran 
sports  editor,  who  recalls  his  breaklng-ln 
days  as  a  young  reporter  in  the  twenties. 

My  generation  was  the  late  forties,  the 
immediate  postwar  period.  Jack  Carver 
had  Joined  the  staff  In  1945,  after  the  war 
ended  In  Europe,  as  photographer.  Don 
Gooding,  son  of  a  highly  regarded  Herald  re- 
porter of  an  earlier  era,  was  on  the  staff,  still. 
And  George  Boynton  came  on  permanently 
in  the  simamer  of  1947. 

We  were  the  young  ones,  then.  Though 
Ben  Sefrit  and  Wallie  Llndsley  weren't  yet 
In  their  forties,  we  lumped  them  in  with 
such  authentic  oldtimers  as  Editor  W.  C. 
Carver.  Wire  Editor  Eliot  Gilmore,  Society 
Editor  Mrs.  Sam  Rugg,  and  reporters  Frank 
Downie,  Nellie  Brown  Duff,  and  Bert  Kincaid. 

Pat  Scott,  a  longtime  city  editor,  was  a 
familiar  fixture  with  The  Herald  for  many 
years  until  the  early  forties.  Hal  Reeves  also 
worked  for  the  paper  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  both  were  before  my  time. 

HARD  WORKER 

Mrs.  Rugg's  first  name  was  Aura,  but  even 
Mr.  Carver  called  her  "Mrs.  Rugg."  She  did 
more  work  with  less  fuss  than  anyone  In 
Herald  history,  and  when  she  retired  at  the 
end  of  1960,  our  new  format  with  a  new 
society  editor  stirred  up  a  storm.  (The  ladles 
of  the  town  almost  lynched  poor  Donna 
Clark,  verbally  at  least,  but  she  bravely  stuck 
It  out  for  a  year.) 

The  public  also  hated  to  see  Nellie  Browne 
Duff  retire,  with  a  long  and  varied  career 
behind  her.  She  continues  to  get  requests 
from  various  groups  to  apply  distinctive  style 
to  their  publicity  releases. 

Gilmore,  who  died  far  too  young,  was  an 
unconventional  newspaperman.  He  com- 
posed and  played  organ  music,  but  was  no 
highbrow  at  the  office  and  his  salty  com- 
ments on  man's  foibles  were  always  inter- 
esting. He  was  also  one  of  the  area's  first 
parachutists.  Frank  Downie,  who  covered 
city  hall  for  years,  and  the  gentle  courthouse 
reporter,  Bert  Kincaid,  are  gone,  too,  along 
with  W.  C.  Carver,  the  most  considerate 
newspaperman  we  ever  knew. 

CrrT  HALL  COVERAGE 

Eddie  Griffin  took  over  city  hall  when 
Downie  became  ill,  in  1947.  Paydays  never 
seemed  to  come  around  fast  enough  for  Eddie, 
who  left  for  Santa  Barbara  in  1956.  Glenn 
Larson  seemed  a  shy,  very  young  University 
of  Washington  graduate  when  he  arrived  in 
1950  to  take  my  place  while  I  spent  2  years 
in  Portland  on  the  Oregonian.  But  he  soon 
proved  to  be  an  outstanding  reporter  and  for 
some  years  has  made  the  complex  issues  of 
local  government  easier  to  understand  by  his 
lucid  city  hall  and  courthouse  coverage. 


Prank  Strachan,  who  has  handled  most 
beats  and  the  wire  desk  over  the  years  and 
is  now  on  general  assignment,  came  along 
shortly  after.  Steve  Kurtz,  now  assistant 
city  editor,  arrived  in  1952.  (This  edition, 
incidentally,  has  been  Steve's  major  head- 
ache for  several  weeks,  and  having  gone 
through  a  similar  assignment  with  the  cen- 
tennial edition,  I  sympathize  with  him.) 

TWO  OF  A  KIND 

We  solved  our  social  page  problem  when 
Beverly  Daniel  arrived  from  the  Billings 
Gazette  in  1962,  and  got  a  bonus  with  her 
husband,  Bill,  an  all-around  fine  newspaper- 
man who  presides  over  the  AP  and  UPI  tele- 
types as  wire  editor.  We  tell  Bill,  when  he 
hints  for  a  raise,  that  he  can  depart  but 
he'll  have  to  leave  Bev  behind. 

Ken  Robertson,  our  only  WWSC  alumnus, 
is  a  hard  man  to  wake  xip  in  the  morning — 
a  real  challenge  to  the  alarm  clock  industry — 
but  a  good  reporter  with  a  rare  way  with 
words.  His  dramatic  reviews  sparkle, 
though  sometimes  the  directors  would  like 
to  set  off  a  sparkler  on  him. 

Maries  Larson  arrived  last  June  with  the 
ink  still  wet  on  her  Montana  State  University 
Journalism  diploma,  to  help  Bev  Daniel  and 
write  features,  both  of  which  she  does  well. 
Doug  Hutcheson,  who  the  city  editor  claims 
played  hookey  when  spelling  was  taught  in 
grade  school,  is  the  son  of  Jim  Hutcheson 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  one  of 
the  State's  best-known  newsmen.  Doug  cov- 
ers courts  and  crime. 

Our  most  recent  arrival  is  Virglna  Fish, 
formerly  of  the  Whidbey  Island  News-Times 
and  Wenatchee  World.  We've  discovered  no 
Journalistic  deficiencies  in  Virginia,  who  Is 
on  general  assignment  reporting. 

THE    FTTN-LOVERS 

One  sign  of  advancing  years  Is  the  back- 
ward look,  and  what  better  time  than  an  an- 
niversary? Some  of  the  reporters  who  have 
come  and  gone  could  qualify  as  "most  unfor- 
gettable characters"  a  la  Reader's  Digest. 

Tliere  were  the^  fun-lovers,  such  as  Jack 
Sigiu-dson,  a  whale  of  a  good  reporter  who  is 
now  on  the  San  Jose  News.  Ben  Sefrit  hired 
him  on  a  provisional  basis  and  for  the  first 
month  Siggy  was  all  over  the  newsroom,  an- 
swering telephones  on  the  first  ring  and  In 
general  making  himself  Indispensable.  After 
30  days,  he  figured  he  had  it  made  and  then 
originated  the  mass  coffee  break.  We  used 
to  sneak  out  Individually;  Jack  formed  a  pa- 
rade. Maybe  it  was  the  first  "piece  march" — 
piece  of  pie  with  the  coffee. 

When  Jack  left,  Sid  Bailey  inherited  the 
title  of  office  wit.  He  could  do  all  sorts  of 
things:  Cover  stories,  take  pictures,  and  imi- 
tate quavery  voices  over  the  telephone.  But 
he  usually  didn't  do  them  in  time  to  get  in 
that  day's  edition.  Later,  though,  Sid  settled 
down  and  became  one  of  our  best  men.  He's 
in  Washington  now,  working  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

Larry  Hilderbrand  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  talented  reporters  we've  had  in 
recent  years,  racking  up  bylines  from  1956  to 
1960,  when  he  left  for  the  Oregonian.  Also 
on  that  famous  Portland  paper  is  Tom  Bren- 
nan,  another  competent  ex-Herald  staffer. 

LURE  OF  TRAVEL 

Some  of  the  young  ones  wanted  to  go  to 
Europe  after  getting  a  grubstake  on  the  Her- 
ald. Jack  Robinson  xintil  recently  worked 
for  UPI  in  Paris.  A  likeable  kid,  full  of  con- 
fidence, Robbie  drew  the  assignment  of  cov- 
ering the  yacht  club  murder.  We  had  a  heck 
of  a  time  getting  him  to  write  it,  though,  and 
when  he  did,  the  lead  referred  to  "the  water- 
front spa."  We  had  to  rewrite  it,  but  gave 
him  a  byline  ansrway. 

Keith  Reekie  and  Carol  Bradley  sat  at  ad- 
joining desks. 

Keith  showed  up  tn  Kenya  and  then 
Uganda — presumably  a  step  ahead  of  native 
uprisings — and  then  went  to  Europe.    That's 


where  Carole  caught  him.  She  had  taken  a 
Job  on  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Germany.  Keith 
is  now  with  UPI  in  Frankfurt,  and  Carole  ia 
Mrs.  Reekie.  Theirs  was  the  only  office  ro- 
mance I  can  recall  that  ended  in  matrimony. 
There  were  other  faces,  other  names— ^ 
Bruce  Keppel,  Cal  Johnson,  Janet  Ferris,  Beth 
Erickson,  Marilyn  Druby,  Bill  Branch,  Diane 
Coffin  Herbert.  They're  on  other  papers,  or 
working  for  the  Government,  keeping  house, 
or  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps.  Good  people! 
with  talent  and  Ideals.  They  all  contributed! 
in  some  measure,  to  the  Herald  years. 


GETTING  INVOLVED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
Americans,  unhappily,  it  has  been  the 
unfortunate  experience  to  suffer  Injury 
and  harm  simple  because  some  of  their 
fellow  citizens  "didn't  want  to  become 
Involved." 

I  do  not  believe  this  reaction  of  "not 
wanting  to  get  involved"  in  helping 
others  out  of  some  dire  difficulty  is  typi- 
cal of  the  average  American  citizen.  I 
happen  to  think  that  for  eveiy  one  of 
those  people  In  New  York  City  who  chose 
to  ignore  the  cries  of  a  young  woman  be- 
ing brutally  attacked  in  their  neighbor- 
hood that  there  are  thousands  like  the 
young  sailor  who  valiantly  went  to  the 
defense  of  a  girl  being  savagely  attacked 
in  a  Philadelphia  subway. 

Recently,  out  in  South  Dakota,  we  had 
a  situation  occur  in  which,  if  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  had  said  "they  did  not 
want  to  become  involved,"  two  little  girls 
would  have  lost  their  lives. 

I  recognize  that  the  incident  of  which 
I  now  speak  did  not  involve  the  danger 
of  suffering  injury  from  some  wild, 
knife-wielding  terrorists.  But  certainly 
the  element  of  danger  was  involved  for 
the  young  men  who  did  get  involved  by 
taking  risks  in  venturing  into  icy  water 
to  save  two  young  girls. 

The  incident  I  describe  occurred  in 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  a  short  time  ago.  A 
description  of  what  happened  is  most 
ably  provided  in  a  recent  column  in  the 
Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan  newspaper, 
written  by  Dale  Bruget. 

I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  it 
is  a  sterling  demonstration  that  cour- 
age, brotherhood,  and  a  willingness  and 
desire  to  help  others,  remain  among  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  our  citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  permission  to 
Include  in  the  Record  the  column  from 
the  Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clambake 
(By  Dale  Bruget) 

I  guess  there  are  places  where  this  couldn't 
have  happened,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
human  natiire  has  deteriorated  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree. 

But  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  haven't 
learned  all  the  modern-day  lessons  in  non- 
involvement  and  such.  There  are  still  peo- 
ple here  who  dash  to  the  aid  of  their  fellows 
at  risk  of  life  and  limb.  And  they  aren't 
mere  demonstrators  or  seekers  after  recog- 
nition or  pursuers  of  causes  or  cheap  exhibi- 
tionists, either. 

They  are  Just  conscientious  citizens  who 
do  what  they  have  to  do  when  the  occasion 
arises. 

And  gratitude  radiates  in  all  directions. 
The  ones  benefiting  from  an  act  of  concern 
are  grateful,  naturally,  and  the  rest  of  ufl 
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are  grateful,  simply  for  the  fact  that  human 
decency  still  prevails  In  small  pockets  of 
our  society. 

Simday  afternoon,  two  9-year-old  girls 
strayed  onto  the  frail  ice  coating  the  pool 
in  West  Side  Park.  The  ice  disintegrated 
and  one  child  fell  in.  The  other  girl  at- 
tempted to  assist  her,  but  the  ice  kept  on 
crumbling  and  both  were  fioundering  when 
two  yoimg  men  in  a  Corvair  with  Florida 
license  plates  wheeled  to  a  stop  on  the  high- 
way and  effected  a  rescue. 

Other  passers-by  saw  this,  and  reported 
It  to  me   sans  names. 

Since  then,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  little 
girls  got  in  touch  with  me  Just  to  say  how 
deeply  grateful  she  and  her  husband  and 
the  other  parents  are.  They  were  hastening 
to  express  their  thanks  to  the  young  men 
in  person. 

The  little  girls  were  Julie  O'Connor, 
daughter  of  the  Willard  O'Connors  and  The- 
resa Nooney,  daughter  of  the  William  Noon- 
eys.  Theresa  was  the  one  who  went  through 
the  ice  first. 

Gene  Hydinger,  of  Hartlngton,  Nebr.,  Is 
the  young  man  who  dashed  to  the  pond  and 
went  into  the  icy  water  up  to  his  neck  to 
pull  the  girls  out.  With  him  was  his 
brother.  Jim. 

My  personal  "Bravo"  to  the  young  res- 
cuers. Their  act  certainly  was  one  which 
restores  our  confidence  in  the  basic  decency 
of  humankind.  And  I  Join  the  parents  in 
expressing  gratitude  to  them  for  having 
saved  a  couple  of  precious  young  lives. 

It  probably  goes  without  saying  that 
West  Side  Pool  is  a  hazard  in  wintertime 
when  the  artesian-fed  pond  acquires  its  thin 
veneer  of  ice.  A  frozen  pond  is  always  an 
attraction  to  youngsters. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out rural  America,  what  we  call  otur 
"farmer  co-ops"  are  pretty  much  taken 
for  granted.  This  is  because  these 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-operated 
business  institutions  are  such  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  rural  economy,  taking 
their  place  alongside  of  those  institutions 
in  our  cities  and  towns  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  individuals,  or  families, 
and  those  which  are  jointly  owned  as 
corporate  structures. 

Cooperatives  have  been  and  continue 
to  remain  an  essential  part  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  structure  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  communities 
and  the  people  which  they  serve. 

And  what  impact  do  the  cooperatives 
have  on  the  individual  farmer?  To  an- 
swer that,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  recent  statement  by  a  man, 
a  dirt  farmer,  if  you  please,  who  has  had 
a  great  hand  in  the  growth  of  coopera- 
tives. 

He  is  Albert  C.  Hauffe,  who  farms  a 
short  distance  from  the  McPherson 
County  seat  town,  Leola,  S.  Dak.,  and 
is  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Rural 
Electric  Association  and  also  has  held 
the  high  honor  of  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Association. 

Mr.  Hauffe  writes  a  regular  column 
entitled,  "Your  President  Says,"  in  the 
South  Dakota  High-Liner,  a  publication 
of  our  rural  electric  cooperative  orga- 
nizations. I  request  permission  that  his 
article,  "Cooperative  Effort,"  appearing 
in  the  April  1965  edition,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  South  Dakota  High -Liner,  April 

1965] 

Cooperative  Effort 

(By  A.  C.  Hauffe) 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
farmers  in  my  area  organized  a  cooperative 
grain  elevator.  They  dug  deep  Into  their 
pockets  to  fini  nee  the  purchase  of  one  of  the 
elevators  owned  by  a  nonresident  concern. 

The  first  day  in  business  the  price  of  wheat 
was  marked  up  14  cents  per  bushel.  Other 
grains  were  marked  up  in  proportion.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  business  a  reasonable 
margin  was  made  on  the  handling  of  grain. 
Since  that  time  the  margins  of  profit  were 
reasonable  yet  competitive.  In  52  years 
more  than  $1,500,000  has  been  returned  to 
the  local  patrons  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
In  addition  they  have  modernized  their  fa- 
cilities, kept  pace  with  the  patrons'  demands 
and  remained  competitive. 

Senator  Frank  Carlson,  Kansas  Repub- 
lican, in  a  Washington  speech  had  this  to 
say:  "Farm  people  should  realize  vhat  many 
city  people  depend  on  their  trade  unions  to 
get  an  adequate  return  for  the  only  thing 
they  have  to  sell  •  •  •  their  labor.  Farm 
people  use  their  marketing  cooperatives  to 
serve  the  same  function  •  •  •  to  get  a 
better  return  for  what  they  produce." 

Occasionally  you  will  find  a  person  who 
will  say,  "What  have  cooperatives  done  for 
me?" 

Millions  of  farmers  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  enormous  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  a  lifetime,  many  of  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  activities  of  cooperatives 
and  farm  organizations. 

I  started  farming  without  electricity,  poor 
telephone  service,  no  running  water,  no 
milking  machine,  no  tractor,  no  manure 
spreader.  We  milked  our  cows  most  of  the 
year,  morning  and  night,  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lantern.  We  cranked  the  milk 
through  a  cream  separator  'oy  hand.  We 
hauled  the  cream  and  eggs  to  town  via  horse 
and  buggy. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  coopera- 
tives have  played  an  Important  part  in  my 
life  as  a  farmer.  They  provided  a  better 
market  for  my  products.  They  made  savings 
that  Increased  the  value  of  the  products 
sold.  Cooperatives  brought  electricity  to  my 
farm  as  well  as  the  best  in  telephone  service. 

Farmers  have  come  a  long  way  through 
cooperative  effort.  And  we  can  go  further 
if  we  fully  support  our  cooperatives  and  use 
our  Influence  to  get  cooperatives  to  coordi- 
nate their  programs  with  each  other  rather 
than  compete,  to  combine  or  merge  where 
efficiency  calls  for  it  and  to  faithfully  support 
this  kind  of  activity. 

Cooperative  progress  demands  complete 
loyalty,  a  willingness  to  patronize,  finance, 
support  and  at  times  make  a  short-term 
sacrifice  to  keep  the  institution  going. 


OPENING  OF  SEALED  FIRST-CLASS 
MAIL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  almost 
unnoticed  for  a  period  of  2  years  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  teamed  up 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
violate  the  most  fundamental  American 
freedoms  and  shred  the  Constitution.  I 
refer  to  the  flagrant  action  of  IRS  em- 
ployees in  opening  sealed  first-class  mail, 
searching  it  and  confiscating  checks, 
bank  drafts,  and  securities  in  cases  where 
they  suspect  tax  delinquents  are  receiv- 
ing funds. 

Today,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  Government  snoop- 


ing practices  but  this  hearing  has  not 
been  given  adequate  publicity  nor  has 
the  breadth  of  the  postal  violations  been 
brought  adequately  to  public  attention. 

Postmaster  General  John  A.  Grou- 
nouski  admits  postal  employees  have 
been  turning  over  such  mail  to  the  IRS. 
He  claims  the  practice  was  discontinued 
last  August.  However,  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen  says  the 
practice  began  in  December  1962,  and  the 
latest  reported  mail  opening  was  in  De- 
cember 1964.  He  says  some  30  such  let- 
ter-opening incidents  took  place  while 
postal  officials  will  admit  to  only  14  "and 
maybe"  a  few  more. 

Commissioner  Cohen  said  the  seizure 
policy  continues  but  now  requires  ad- 
vance approval  of  the  Commissioner.  He 
said  the  policy  was  reviewed  in  August 
and  the  IRS  decided  not  to  abandon  its 
"right"  to  make  such  seizures.  Accord- 
ingly new  instructions  were  issued  to  field 
offices  of  the  Service  requiring  that  levies 
on  undelivered  mail  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.    Cohen  stated: 

This,  in  effect,  continues  the  existing 
policy  but  further  centralizes  control  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  any  unnecessary  use 
or  misuse  of  the  authority  to  seize  undeliv- 
ered mail. 

These  are  the  facts  as  reported  to  date. 
And  it  is  a  situation  so  shocking  as  to 
defy  beUef .  No  warrant  is  used  in  these 
seizures;  there  is  no  recourse  open  to  the 
citizen  who  is  subjected  to  this  police- 
state  disregard  of  civil  rights.  Such 
action  seems  to  be  to  be  clearly  a  vio- 
lation of  our  Constitution,  our  concept 
of  law  and  justice,  our  very  way  of  life. 
It  is  an  insult  to  our  pride  in  being 
American.  If  any  American  can  tolerate 
this  outrage,  he  might  as  well  discard  the 
pretense  of  being  a  free  citizen  of  a  proud 
society. 

If  the  bureaucracy  can  open  first-class 
mail  at  will,  then  big  brother  will  feel 
no  qualms  about  using  any  of  the  nu- 
merous other  means  for  the  invasion  of 
privacy. 

This  flagrant  misuse  of  authority  con- 
stitutes a  crime  against  the  entire  soci- 
ety, not  just  against  the  relatively  few 
individuals  whose  rights  have  so  far 
been  maligned.  If  the  officials  cannot 
be  restrained  by  the  courts  from  further 
such  unconstitutional  actions,  then  the 
people  of  the  Nation  must  act  through 
the  Congress. 

Hopefully,  the  forthcoming  Senate 
hearings  will  produce  quick  action.  I 
hope  that  the  full  glare  of  publicity  will 
illuminate  these  hearings,  and  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  up  or  to 
play  down  this  shameful  situation. 

It  is  not  an  isolated  matter.  The  im- 
plications reach  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  democratic  system. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  BEFORE  SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFICIENCIES  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTALS,  RELATING  TO 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West   Virginia.    Mr. 

President,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
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Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
ficiencies and  Supplementals,  I  presented 
a  statement  at  the  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing earlier  today  in  support  of  budget 
requests  for  financing  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert  the 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  wish  to  urge  restoration  of 
•10,773,000  under  title  n  for  the  fvindlng  of 
the  Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram. The  House  allowed  $344,328,000,  a 
reduction  of  $18,308,000  In  the  request,  the 
total  request  having  been  $362,636,000.  The 
House  reduction  amounted  to  approximately 
5  percent  of  the  total  request,  and  I  am 
urging  a  restoration  of  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  Hoxise  reduction. 

You  wUl  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  ap- 
peal Is  being  made  on  the  $500,000  reduc- 
tion which  was  made  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  request,  the  House  having  allowed 
$247,500,000  of  the  $248  million  requested. 
No   appeal   Is   being   made   concerning   the 
$2,775,000  reduction  made  by  the  House  in 
the  budget  estimate  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  House  having  allowed  $32  million  of  the 
$34,775,000  requested.    I  urge  the  restora- 
tion of  the  House  cuts  in  reference  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  ClvU  Functions,  the 
House    having-  allowed    $15,778,000    of    the 
$17,271,000      requested,      a      reduction      of 
$1,493,000.    The  House  reductions  were  as 
follows:   $1,222,000  for  "Construction,  gen- 
eral," and  $271,000  for  "General   investiga- 
tions."     ETven   though    the    House    reduced 
the     request     for     general      Investigations 
moneys  by  $271,000,   the  House  committee 
report  expressed  approval  of  the  total  study 
program  presented,  but  stated  that  the  re- 
duction of  $271,000  coxild  be  absorbed  with- 
in available  funds.    I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  general  investigations  item  includes 
$1,700,000  to  initiate  the  special  water  re- 
source   study    of    the   Appalachian    region, 
$209,000  to  initiate  eight  new  studies,  and 
$362,000  to  accelerate  nine  current  studies. 
Among  the  new  studies  to  be  initiated  are 
two   studies   programed  for  West   Virginia, 
and,   of   these,   $20,000   is   allowed   for   Mill 
Creek  at  Ripley  and  $48,000  for  West  Pork 
River  and   tributaries  at  Clarksburg.    The 
Mill  Creek  study  will  determine  the  feasi- 
bUlty  and  means  of  providing  protection  for 
Ripley  from  flooding  of  Mill  Creek.     Con- 
sideration will  also  be  given  to  water  re- 
source development  by  means  of  reservoir 
construction  as  a  \mit  in   the  Ohio  River 
flood  control  plan.     The  $20,000  would   be 
utilized  to  initiate  the  study,  the  total  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  being  $90,000. 

As  to  the  West  Pork  River  and  tributaries 
study,  the  $48,000  will  permit  Initiation  of 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
method  of  providing  flood  protection  for 
Clarksburg  and  commvmitles  downstream  on 
the  West  Fork  River,  Including  Shlnnston, 
Worthlngton.  and  Monongah.  The  total 
estimated  Federal  cost  would  be  $87,000. 

Among  the  nine  current  studies  to  be 
accelerated  is  one  West  Virginia  item,  the 
Middle  Island  Creek  Basin,  for  which  $30,000 
is  allowed  and  for  which  the  total  estimated 
Federal  cost  would  be  $150,000.  The  aUoca- 
tlon  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  $20,000. 

For  construction,  general,  the  bill  before 
us  allows  $13,778,000  for  projects  within 
Appalachla  on  which  the  completion  dates 
would  be  materially  advanced,  or  delays  \ 
avoided  which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  ' 
the  regular  1965  bill  was  considered,  by  the 
availability  of  supplemental  funds  during 
the  1965  spring  and  summer  construction 
season.    Among  these  approved  projects  are 


the  Burnsville  Reservoir,  in  Braxton  County, 
W.  Va.,  a  new  start,  for  which  $200,000  Is 
allowed  for  planning,  and  the  Bloomlngton 
Reservoir,    Md.    and    W.    Va.,    for     which 
$400,000  is  allowed  to   accelerate  planning. 
Allowed  is  $1,500,000  to  Initiate  construction 
on  the  Willow  Island  locks  and  dam.  Ohio 
new   start.     The   Willow   Island    locks   and 
dam,  I  should  point  out.   will  replace  the 
old  and  outmoded  structiu-es  at  locks  and 
dams  15,  16,  and  17,  which  will  have  reached 
the  end  of  their  economic  life  by  the  time 
the  Willow  Island  project  can  be  completed. 
The  deterioration  and  advanced  obsolescence 
of  the  structures  are  evidenced  by  the  rapidly 
Increasing  costs  for  maintenance  and  reha- 
bilitation.   The  old  structures  are  incapa- 
ble   of    efficiently    handling    the    Increased 
volume  of  traffic  which  is  occurring  becaxise 
of   the    rapid    Industrial   expansion   taking 
place  along  the   Ohio  River.    The  rate   of 
traffic  growth  is  such  that  the  capacity  of 
the  existing  locks  could  be  exceeded  prior 
to  completion  of  the  Willow  Island  facility, 
and  such  a  demand  upon  the  existing  locks 
could  lead  to  breakdowns  which  would  create 
Intolerable  conditions.    Ton-mile  traffic  on 
the   Ohio   River   has   increased   more   than 
elevenfold  since  1930  and  has  doubled  since 
1950.    The  total  river  tonnage  for  1963  was 
a  record  88.828,291  tons  and  ton-mlles  about 
21.1    billion.    This   rapid   grovsrth   In   traffic 
is  expected  to  continue  and  even  be  acceler- 
ated by  the  rapid  Industrial  expansion  which 
Is  underway  In  the  river  basin.    The  efficient 
and   uninterrupted   river  transportation  of 
coal,  petroleum,  steel  products,  and  chemi- 
cals through  the  bastn  is  highly  Important 
In   normal  times  and  would  be  of  greatly 
increased  Importance  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency.    The  expedited  action  In  Initiat- 
ing construction  on  the  Willow  Island  locks 
and  dam,  which  will  result  from  this  appro- 
priation of  $1.5  million,  is  essential  to  the 
continuous   industrial  development  in   the 
area  and  to  meet  the  need  for  economical 
transportation  of  bulk  and  finished  products. 
I  also  call  attention  to  the  lump  sum  al- 
lowance of  $4  million  for  allocation  to  cer- 
tain projects  as  warranted  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  construction,  among  which  are  the 
Hannibal  locks  and  dam  and  Racine  locks 
and  dam,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Ope- 
kiska  lock  and  dam,  on  the  Monongahela 
River.    The  Hannibal  locks  and  dam  will  re- 
place three   existing  Ohio  River  structures 
which  were  placed  in  operation  between  1911 
and   1917.     The  structures  are  approaching 
the  end  of  their  useful  life,  and  their  physi- 
cal  condition   Is  such  that  replacement   Is 
necessary  to  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.    Additionally,  the  ex- 
isting locks  are  obsolete  in  design  and  can- 
not efficiently  handle  the  modern  type  tows 
and  growing  volume  of  traffic  now  using  the 
river.      Traffic    demands    have    accelerated 
structure  deterioration  with  consequent  In- 
crease In  breakdowns  and  In  cost  of  repairs. 
The  Racine   locks  and   dam  will   replace 
old  and  outmoded  structures  which  will  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  economic  life  by  the 
time  the  Racine  project  can  be  completed. 
The  demand  upon  these  locks  caused  by  In- 
creasing traffic  Is  rapidly  accelerating  their 
deterioration  and  any  breakdowns  will  cre- 
ate intolerable  conditions.     In  addition,  to 
eliminate  delays  to  navigation,  the  proposed 
project  will  eliminate  difficulties  and  hazards 
involved  in  operating  wlcket-type  dams  im- 
der  ice  conditions  and  Insure  against  serious 
Interruptions  to  traffic  resulting  from  break- 
downs. 

The  Opeklska  lock  and  dam  is  an  Integral 
vmlt  In  the  authorized  comprehensive  plan 
of  Improvement  of  the  Upper  Monongahela 
River  for  navigation  and  will  replace  exlst- 
Ing  locks  and  dams  Nos.  14  and  15.  The  Ope- 
;klska  is  the  final  link  In  the  Upper  Monon- 
gahela River  Improvement  designed  to 
eliminate  small  antiquated  locks,  and  its 
construction  will  permit  the  efficient  move- 


ment, throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
river,  of  traffic  of  the  character  for  which 
the  river  was  previously  suitable  only  below 
dam  No.  8.  The  existing  locks  and  dams 
Nos.  14  and  15  were  constructed  during  the 
period  1901  and  1903,  and  the  life  of  these 
structures  cannot  be  extended  to  meet  the 
burden  of  expected  future  Increases  in  move- 
ment of  coal  reserves  from  the  contiguous 
area  as  the  reserves  of  metallurgical  coal 
on  the  lower  and  middle  reaches  of  the 
Monongahela  River  become  depleted,  in 
addition,  more  economical  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Government  will  result 
from  replacement  of  these  old  and  obsolete 
structures  vtrlth  one  modern  lock  and  dam 
at  the  Opeklska  site.  I  wish  to  express  the 
strongest  of  support  for  these  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer items. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  $200,000 
be  appropriated  to  Initiate  preconstructlon 
planning  on  the  Burnsville  Reservoir.    This 
will  leave  a  balance  of  $290,000  to  complete 
preconstructlon   planning   after   fiscal   year 
1966.     Frequent  minor  floods  and  periodic 
major  floods  Inundate  areas  in  the  Little 
Kanawha  River  Basin,  and  the  flashy  nature 
of  these  floods  precludes  adequate  warning 
periods.     Severe  damage  to  developed  areas 
in  the  valley  has  resulted,  and  the  citizens 
of  that  area  are  confronted  with  the  poesl- 
bility  of  much  greater  floods  of  disastrous 
magnitude.    The  flood  protection  to  be  af- 
forded by  this  project  will  greatly  enhance 
the  use  of  the  flood  plain  for  industrial  and 
small  business  development,  and  It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  act  quickly  to 
provide  moneys  for   the  necessary  precon- 
structlon planning  on  the  Burnsville  Reser- 
voir.   As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  wish  to  urge 
the  restoration  of  the  $1,222,000  disallowed 
by  the   House   in   construction  moneys.    I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  this  re- 
duction,   $547,000    would   come   out  of  the 
estimate  for   recreation  facilities  on  com- 
pleted   projects.     Although    the   House   re- 
port    does     not     Identify     the     completed 
projects    which     would    suffer     from    this 
reduction,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that. 
of  the  total  of  $3,047,000  requested  for  rec- 
reation   facilities    on    completed    projects, 
$790,000  would  be  for  the  Sutton  Reservoir 
in  West  Virginia.     These  funds  would  be 
used    to    develop    additional    access   roads, 
parking  areas,  sanitation  facilities,  and  to 
purchase  additional  lands  adjacent  to  the 
reservoir.    The  additional  lands  are  needed 
to   protect   the   full   recreational   potential 
created  by  the  project.     The  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Natiu-al  Resources  has  stated 
a  deflnlte  Interest  In  assiunlng  the  respon- 
sibilities  for   fvuther   development   of  the 
reservoir  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
piu-chase  substantial  additional  land.    Pur- 
chase of  the  land  Is  highly  desirable  to  pre- 
vent encroachment  along  the  reservoir  rim 
by    construction   of   iindeslrable   buildings, 
camp  areas,  and  various  types  of  small  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

I,  therefore,  do  believe  that  it  is  Impor- 
tant, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  allow  the  full 
budget  estimate  for  General  Construction. 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Now,  as  to  the  items  which  are  being 
appealed  for  financing  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program  tmder  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  12  activities  are 
Involved  totaling  $8,030,000.  I  shall  now 
treat  each  of  these  items  briefly. 

For  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
House  allowed  $100,000  of  the  $520,000  re- 
quested, and  the  appeal  is  for  $420,000.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  agricultural  research  programs 
currently  underway  are  not  specifically  re- 
lated to  problems  of  the  Appalachian  area, 
an  area  which  has  special  problems.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  land  in  Ap- 
palachla Is  in  permanent  pastures  with  poor 
stands.  Much  of  it  cannot  be  used  for  tilled 
crops  without  fiu-ther  devastation   by  soil 
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erosion.  Special  seeding  and  establishment 
of  practices  must  be  developed  to  assure  ade- 
quate ground  cover  and  longevity  of  stands 
on  the  nontlllable  soils.  Research  Is  needed 
for  development  of  methods  of  soil,  water, 
and  crop  management  to  control  runoff  and 
erosion  on  farms  and  small  watersheds. 

Drainage  and  water  management  tech- 
niques must  be  developed  to  facilitate  effec- 
tive and  efficient  land  use.  These  research 
activities  would  permit  the  early  Initiation 
of  steps  to  Improve  the  welfare  of  naral  peo- 
ple In  Appalachla  through  more  effective 
use  of  agricultural  resources.  The  work  pro- 
posed would  be  conducted  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  other  State  agencies.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  research  In  Appalachla. 
Inadequate  on-farm  water  supplies  for  live- 
stock are  critical  In  some  areas.  Soils  are 
shallow  and  slopes  are  steeply  rolling  over 
much  of  the  area.  Surface  soil  and  sub- 
soil are  often  highly  acid.  Unstable  soU 
structiu-e  is  all  too  conunon.  Much  of  the 
pasture  and  forage  production  lands  suffer 
from  moisture  problems.  Runoff  and  ero- 
sion rates  are  high,  causing  critical  losses 
of  valuable  topsoll  and  the  loss  of  essential 
soil  moisture  on  crop  and  pastureland.  The 
proposed  research  would  Involve  both  basic 
and  applied  studies. 

For  Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
the  budget  estimate  was  $1  million  and  the 
House  allowed  $100,000.  I  support  the  ap- 
peal in  the  amount  of  $900,000. 

These  funds  are,  of  course.  In  addition  to 
Department  funds  otherwise  available  for  re- 
search grants  and  contracts  on  similar  prob- 
lems of  the  Appalachian  region.  The  funds 
requested  will  provide  an  expanded  program 
of  research  by  the  State  agrlcxiltural  experi- 
ment stations  designed  to  provide  the  basis 
for  more  effective  adjustment  of  people  and 
Institutions  to  economic  and  social  change, 
for  greater  farm  productivity,  more  efficient 
marketing,  and  for  new  sources  of  off-farm 
income  and  employment.  Each  year,  thou- 
sands of  rural  youth  either  complete  their 
formal  education  or  drop  out  of  school  and 
enter  the  labor  force.  Today,  most  farm  and 
rural  boys  try  to  enter  nonfarm  occupations. 
Under  this  program  activity,  information  can 
be  secured  which  will  lead  to  understanding 
and  resolving  the  educational  and  occupa- 
tional development  problems  in  the  region. 
For  example,  a  pilot  study  Is  proposed  on 
analysis  of  the  economy  of  Pendleton 
County,  a  single  county  pilot  study  to  de- 
termine what  needs  to  be  done  and  what 
can  be  done. 

A  very  important  item  Is  the  $1.5  million 
being  appealed  for  cooperative  extension 
work,  the  House  having  allowed  only  $500,000 
of  the  $2  million  requested.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  land-grant  university  system 
In  the  Appalachian  area  is  a  strong  force  for 
the  development  of  a  more  stable  and  pros- 
perous economy.  Yet,  these  land-grant  in- 
stitutions are  too  often  limited  by  inade- 
quate funds.  Pilot  projects  designed  to  de- 
velop and  test  methods  to  effectively  pro- 
mote human  and  economic  development  have 
been  imderway  in  some  of  the  States  of  Ap- 
palachla, including  West  Virginia.  The  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  proposes  to  Ini- 
tiate new  educational  approaches  to  assist 
tacllviduals,  groups,  and  organizations  in 
achieving  economic  and  human  resource  de- 
velopment. For  example,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges will  xise  the  funds  to  train  vmderem- 
Ployed  people  in  handicraft  work  using  local 
niaterlals  and  help  them  develop  a  market 
for  the  products  produced.  Programs  will  be 
developed  to  optimize  recreational  oppyor- 
timltles  of  the  area  and  to  work  with  all 
agencies  concerned  with  this  important  as- 
pect of  the  economic  development  of  Appa- 
lachla. Specific  skills  will  be  developed  to 
oiake  maximum  use  of  resoiu'ces  available, 
thereby  reaching  more  families  than  could 


otherwise  be  reached.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  programs  which  may  be  pro- 
moted and  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
Appalachla. 

For  conservation  operations,  under  the  Soil 
Conservation    Service,    the    appeal    Is    for 
$150,000,  the  House  having  allowed  $1.5  mil- 
lion of  the  $1,950,000  requested.    This  land 
EtabUlzatlon,  conservation,  and  erosion  con- 
trol program  Involves  assistance  to  program 
participants  In  Appalachla  with  conservation 
and  development  plans.    Technical  help  will 
be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  prac- 
tices and  measures  designed  to  conserve  and 
develop  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  resources;  $200,000  would  be  uti- 
lized for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant 
materials  center  to  serve  the  Appalachian 
region,  of  which  $140,000  would  be  spent  In 
1966  for  buildings  on  lands  to  be  donated  for 
the  center,  capital  improvements,  equipment, 
seed  and  planting  material  the  first  year,  and 
$60,000  would  be  used  for  operations.   In- 
cluding local  labor.    An  Important  function 
of  the  new  center  would  be  to  obtain  su- 
perior plants  for  practical  use  on  eroded  soil 
within  the  plant  growth  region.    This  would 
Include  seed  and  plant  production,  and  co- 
operation with  plant  propagators,  nursery- 
men,  and  others  in  testing  new  varieties. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Appalachian  area 
is  being  served  by  plant  materials  centers  at 
Big  Flats,  N.Y.,  50  miles  above  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  and  at  Americus,  Ga.,  which  Is 
considerably   far   to   the   south   and   In   an 
entirely  different  land  resource  area.     The 
nearest  plant  materials  center  to  the  west  Is 
In  Missouri,  so  we  have  really  been  without 
a  facility  that  can  serve  the  Appalachian 
region.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  very  Im- 
portant to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of 
this  center  because  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  with  which  it  can  be  most  helpful. 
For  example,  with  the  acceleration  of  road 
building  in  Appalachla,  there  will  be  rights- 
of-way,    borrow   pits,   and    other   disturbed 
areas  which  will  need  protection.    Addition- 
ally, control  of  erosion  and  rimoff  from  mine 
spoils  Is  particularly  Important.    Prevention 
of  slltatlon  and  pollution  should  proceed  and 
there  should  be  a  cleaning  up  of  the  streams. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  development  of  new 
plant  materials  in  connection  with  recreation 
and  wildlife  programs  in  Appalachla.     So, 
Mr.   Chairman,   In   dealing  with   the   steep 
lands,  and.  In  many  Instances,  the  thin  soils 
of  Appalachla,  there  will  be  major  problems 
Insofar  as  plant  materials  are  concerned.    I, 
therefore,  consider  this  as  a  priority  Item,  and 
I  urge  that  the  $150,000  be  restored. 

The  next  Item,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  $200,000 
for  watershed  planning  under  the  SCS.  The 
House  allowed  $400,000,  and  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  for  $600,000.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 850  small  watersheds  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  that  have  potential  for  devel- 
opment under  current  project  evaluation 
criteria.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  200  State-ap- 
proved applications  for  watershed  planning 
assistance  had  been  received  from  local 
sponsors  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
Eighty-one  of  the  projects  had  been  planned, 
and  planning  was  \inder  way  on  another 
23  watersheds.  There  were  54  applica- 
tions on  hand  that  were  suitable  for 
planning,  but  for  which  planning  assist- 
ance was  not  available.  The  additional 
funds,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  used  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  technical  plan- 
ning staffs  In  Appalachla.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  then  assist  local  spon- 
sors in  com.pletlng  about  eight  additional 
watershed  work  plans  diu"lng  fiscal  year 
1966.  Moreover,  the  niimber  of  projects 
being  moved  Into  the  Installation  stage  by 
fiscal  year  1967  would  be  Increased  from 
about  12.  under  the  cxirrent  level,  to  about 
20  under  the  accelerated  rate  of  planning 
assistance  contemplated.  I  trtist  that  the 
subcommittee  will  approve  the  restoration 
of  this  $200,000. 


For  watershed  protection,  the  House  al- 
lowed $8  million.  The  budget  request  was 
for  $10,220,000.  The  Department's  appeal  Is 
for  $2,220,000.  These  moneys  would  be  used 
In  Appalachla  to  provide  additional  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  In  the  installa- 
tion of  planned  works  of  Unprovement  In 
watershed  projects  and  additional  loans  to 
local  sponsoring  organizations  needing 
financial  help  to  meet  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  Installing  planned  works  of  Improvement. 
There  are  about  1.500  watersheds  in  the 
Appalachian  region  which  need  project-type 
action  to  alleviate  watershed  problems  and 
needs.  Of  these,  something  like  850  are  con- 
sidered potentially  favorable  for  develop- 
ment under  current  evaluation  criteria. 
The  appropriation  would  allow  construction 
work  to  be  accelerated  on  approved  water- 
shed projects,  and  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
note  that  as  of  June  30,  1964,  there  were  68 
uncompleted  watershed  projects  In  Appa- 
lachla, among  which  were  the  Big  Ditch 
Run,  Bonds  Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Peck's  Rim, 
Polk  Creek,  Saltlick  Creek,  Upper  Deckers 
Creek,  and  Upper  Grave  Creek  watershed 
projects  In  West  Virginia.  About  12  addi- 
tional projects  are  expected  to  be  approved  in 
the  1965  fiscal  year.  I  am  advised  that  the 
acceleration  of  construction  work  on  water- 
shed projects  in  1965  and  1966  will  provide 
about  3,500  man-months  of  local  employment 
to  rural  communities  In  Appalachla. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
struction of  water-based  recreational  facil- 
ities, adequate  water  supplies  and  flood  pre- 
vention measures  will  attract  private  indus- 
try and  Improve  the  economic  base  of  the 
region.  I  think  It  Is  exceedingly  Important 
that  we  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  funds 
available  for  loans  to  local  sponsors  of  water- 
shed projects  In  fiscal  year  1965  have  been 
committed,  and  I  am  told  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately   2    dozen,    or    more,    unfunded 
applications  pending  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion totaling  about  $6  million.     Of  the  $10.- 
220,000  In  the  budget  estimate,  $3.1  million 
would  be  for  loans  to  local  sponsors  of  these 
watershed  projects  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  Department  is  requesting  a  restora- 
tion of  $200,000  for  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  the  House  having  allowed  $200,000 
out  of  the  $400,000  requested.     This  money 
Is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  conduct 
of  economic  research  and  analysis  on  the  ma- 
jor rural  development  problems  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  vrtth  special  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  em- 
ployment and  Income  needs  in  the  region. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion showed  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  pop- 
ulation loss,  in  rural  areas  in  the  1950's,  any- 
where around  the  country.    There  are  many 
counties  in  Appalachla  which  lost  20  to  25 
percent  in  riu-al  population  and  even  went  as 
high  as  40  percent.    Total  emplojrment  In 
these  areas  Is  dovm  as  compared  with  1950, 
whereas  we  have  had  an  Increase  in  employ- 
ment generally  of  about  15  percent  In  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.    Research  will  be  con- 
ducted  to  determine   the  resources   of   the 
rural  people  for  meeting  a  living,  with  the 
aim  of  Improving  their  opportimlties  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  the  region. 

The  next  item  which  is  being  appealed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  $150,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  $1.1  million  for  the  direct  loan  account 
under  that  Administration.  The  full  sup- 
plemental request  wovild  permit  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  In  the  next  15  months 
to  lend  an  additional  $8.6  million  for  fi- 
nancing the  farmer's  share  through  loans 
and  conservation  practices  for  which  the  ASC 
and  SCS  agencies  would  do  the  planning, 
and  the  cost-sharing  provision.  If  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  sodding  waterways,  for 
example,  were  going  to  be  financed  by  a 
grant,  and  20  percent  were  going  to  be  paid 
by  the  farmer,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration win  be  enabled  to  lend  the  farmers 
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the  20  percent  which  they  have  to  put  up. 
Of  course,  this  program  is  already  In  exist- 
ence, but  if  the  $8.6  million  were  to  be  put 
Into  Appalachla,  under  the  program  now,  it 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  very  Important 
supplemental  item.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  support  the  ap- 
peal of  $1.1  million  for  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count. 

The  next  Item  Is  for  $30,000  which,  when 
added  to  the  House  allowance  of  $35,000 
would  meet  the  budget  estimate  of  $65,000 
for  the  Rural  Community  Development  Serv- 
ice. These  funds  would  provide  for  two 
additional  specialists  and  related  costs  In 
carrying  out  a  coordinated  departmental 
program  to  provide  adequate  support  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

The  next  Item,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  for  forest 
land  management  and  is  in  the  amount  of 
$500,000.    The  House  allowed  $1.5  million  of 
the  $2.5  million  requested.    The  full  reduc- 
tion is  not  being  appealed.    The  House  com- 
mittee recommended  a  decrease  of  $500,000 
in  the  $1  million  requested  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  under  the  Weeks  Act.    A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  acreage  would  be 
used  to  enhance  the  recreation  benefits  with- 
in the  Cumberland   and  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
respectively.     Involved  would  be  funds  for 
acquisition  of  30  to  40  thousand  acres   of 
critical   forest  and  watershed  lands  within 
the  area,  of  which  about  4.000  acres  would  be 
in  West  Virginia.     Much  of  the  acreage  to 
be  acquired  consists  of  depleted  forest  areas 
or  strip  mined  land  which  would  be  restored 
to  achieve  watershed  Improvement,  wildlife 
restoration,     outdoor    recreation,    and     in- 
creased    forest     production.       Purchase     of 
lands  for  national  forest  purposes  would  be- 
gin in  fiscal  year  1965  in  West  Virginia  within 
or   adjacent   to    the   Monongahela    National 
Forest.      These    are    important    watershed 
lands  with  high  potential  for  producing  tim- 
ber products  and  game  and  fish,  and  pro- 
viding outdoor  recreation.    Many  have  been 
heavily    logged    and    burned.      Restoration 
measures  will  require  many  years  and  a  con- 
tinuing stable  husbandry  to  be  eCfective.  but 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  Appa- 
lachla.  immediately  and  over  the   longrun, 
will  be  benefited.    I  wish  to  express  strong 
support   for    the   restoration   of   this   item. 
Mr.  Chairman,  $660,000  is  being  appealed 
for  forest  research  to  bring  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $1,125,000  up  to  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $1,785,000.     This  is  a  very  Im- 
portant item.     The  types  of  research  con- 
ducted are  in  forest  products  utilization  and 
marketing,  and  forest  survey  and  engineer- 
ing.    These  programs  would  be  accelerated 
on   problems  of  the  Appalachian   region   to 
expand  industrial  use  of  the  timber  resources 
and  to  create  added  employment;  $220,000  of 
this  supplemental  estimate  would  be  spent 
for  wood  utilization  research  at  the  Prince- 
ton Laboratory  in  Mercer  County,  and  $400,- 
^00   would  go  to   Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  for 
forest  engineering  research.    I  urge  that  the 
restoration  request  be  allowed. 

The  next  appealed  item.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
In  the  amount  of  $250,000  for  the  Geological 
Survey.  Of  the  S750.000  requested,  the 
House  allowed  $500,000.  These  supplemental 
moneys  will  provide  for  intensified  programs 
of  geological  and  mineral  resources  investi- 
gations and  topographic  surveys  In  the  Ap- 
palachian area.  Fortunately,  the  region  Is 
endowed  with  abundant  mineral  and  mineral 
fuel  resources  required  for  the  support  of 
new  industry,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  distribution,  quality,  and  magnitude  of 
these  resources  is  essential  to  proper  eco- 
nomic planning  for  development  of  the  area. 
For  conservation  and  development  of  min- 
eral resources,  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  requesting 
a  restoration  of  $200,000.  which  will  bring 
the  House  allowance  of  $300,000  up  to  the 


full  request  of  $500,000.  Technical  studies 
would  be  conducted  pertaining  to  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  $500,000  requested  is  for  the  first  year 
of  a  5-year  program  of  mineral  resources 
Investigation.  To  develop  these  resources  as 
the  basis  for  significant  industrial  employ- 
ment. It  Is  necessary  to  appraise  them  In 
practical  terms  of  mlnable  reserves,  profit- 
ability, and  other  development  factors.  The 
results  would  be  publicized  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  private  funds  required  to 
create  permanent  new  and  self-sustaining 
employment.  Among  the  types  of  projects 
that  this  program  would  be  expected  to  lead 
to  are  stone  quarries,  industrial  sand  prod- 
ucts, salt  wells,  and  so  forth.  I  support  the 
full  restoration  request. 

The  next  Item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  resto- 
ration request  for  $400,000  for  Appalachian 
region  mining  area  restoration,  under  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  budget  estimate  was 
$16,250,000,  and  the  House  allowed  all  but 
$400,000.  Proposed  is  a  program  dealing 
with  the  prevention  of  surface  area  sub- 
sidence due  to  underground  caving  In  of 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  the  control  and 
extinguishment  of  underground  mine  fires. 
Also  included  would  be  a  nationwide  study 
of  the  serious  problems  created  by  strip  and 
surface  mining  activities.  A  program  would 
be  Initiated  for  the  reclamation  and  reha- 
bilitation of  strip  and  surface  mined  areas 
In  the  Appalachian  region.  I  strongly  urge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  $400,000  be  restored 
to  permit  the  Bureau  to  take  a  vital  forward 
step  In  carrying  out  President  Johnson's 
program  for  the  development  of  Appalachla. 
The  manner  In  which  much  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area  Is  being  scarred  is  little  short 
of  disgraceful,  and  consequent  land  erosion 
and  scenic  destruction  are  shocking.  The 
money  requested  will  be  well  spent  and  will 
come  back  to  us  and  to  futiire  generations 
manifold. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  request 
for  $400,000.  under  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  for  Appalachian  region 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects.  This 
amount  will  bring  the  House  allowance  up 
to  the  full  $1,750,000  requested.  One  of  the 
few  natural  values  retained  by  strip  mined 
areas  in  Appalachla  Is  their  ability  to  support 
populations  of  wild  game.  Consequently, 
the  program  carried  out  by  the  fish  and  game 
agencies  of  Appalachian  States,  to  obliterate 
strip  mine  scars  and  restore  vegetation,  can 
result  in  significant  public  benefits  from 
the  standpoint  of  increased  hunting  oppor- 
tunities, with  corollary  benefits  of  control- 
ling soil  erosion,  diminishing  the  formation 
of  acid,  and  beautifying  the  landscape.  The 
supplemental  moneys  requested  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  share  for  restoration  of 
areas  which  have  been  damaged  by  mining. 
Restoration  will  be  limited  to  publicly  owned 
areas  and  will  be  done  so  as  to  enhance 
fish  and  wildlife.  At  least  one  fishing  lake 
of  100  acres  in  size  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed in  each  of  the  four  States  of  West 
Virginia.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Also  envisioned  are  demonstration  projects 
In  earth  moving  to  ascertain  methods  of  suc- 
cessfully accomplishing  the  regrading  of 
strip  ifiine  scars  to  an  acceptable  level  at 
minimum   possible   cost.  ' 

This  would  be  primarily  a  State  program, 
directed  and  managed  by  State  fish  and  game 
agencies.  State  financial  resources  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  Invested  from  State  funds  in  all 
phases  of  the  program  except  planning  and 
program  development.  The  role  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  would 
be  that  of  an  adviser  and  consultant. 
I  urge  the  restoration  of  the  $400,000. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  have  been  pleased  to  present 
this  statement,  and  I  urge  the  restoration  of 
the  moneys  for  the  Items  I  have  enumerated, 
believing  that  these  appropriations  will  con- 


stitute a  sound  Investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  an  Investment  which  will  redound 
to  the  welfare  of  Appalachla  and  which  will 
stimulate  the  economic  and  physical  well- 
being  of  that  vital  area.  These  moneys  will 
help  to  unlock  the  doors  of  this  veritable 
storehouse  of  virtually  untapped  wealth  In 
mineral  and  other  natural  resources,  thus 
enriching  the  people  not  only  of  the  States 
Involved,  but  also  of  the  Nation.  We  of  the 
present  generation  have  the  responsibility 
of  stewardship  to  the  children  of  future  dec- 
ades, and  I  trust  that  history.  In  giving  an 
account  of  our  stewardship,  will  record  that 
we  fulfilled  our  duty  by  providing  the  finan- 
cial resovurces  with  which  to  do  the  Job  that 
lies  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business  ?  If  not,  morn- 
ing  business  is  closed. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  AND  THE  POLL  TAX 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  amendment  to  the  ad- 
ministration's voting  rights  bill  adopted 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee— and 
also  by  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
No.  5 — to  prohibit  the  exaction  of  a  poll 
tax  in  State  and  local  elections. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate iJudiciary  Committee  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  9.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  deny  or  deprive  any  person  of  the  right 
to  register  or  to  vote  because  of  his  failure  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  or  payment 
as  a  precondition  of  registration  or  voting 
(S.  1564,  Rept.  No.  162.  Apr.  9.  1965). 

The  amendment  adopted  by  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  No.  5  is  in  sub- 
stantially similar  terms: 

Sec.  10.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  deny  any  person  the  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  because  of  his  failure  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  (H.R.  6400, 
committee  print,  Apr.  10, 1965) . 

It  is  the  view  of  a  subs^ntial  majority 
of  the  fine  lawyers  on  both  these  com- 
mittees that  Congress  has  clear  authority 
to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  in  State  and  local 
elections.  It  is  my  purpose  today  to  out- 
line the  reasons  why  I  subscribe  to  that 
view. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  his  role  in  supporting  the  amendment 
and  sponsoring  it  with  the  rest  of  us 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  the  Senator  un- 
dertaking a  considered  analysis  and  jus- 
tification for  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  would  refer  back  to  the 
proceedings — I  believe  it  was  as  early 
as  1957  or  1958 — he  will  see  that  I  tried 
to  achieve  this  result  by  statute  at  that 
time.  I  thought  the  argument  was  irref- 
utable then,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
agree  with  me.  The  vote  was  quite  close. 
I  deeply  believe  that  the  Senator  is  ren- 
dering a  signal  service  to  the  country  and 
to  all  of  us  in  undertaking  to  meet  a  de- 
tailed challenge  as  to  the  legality  of 
doing  this  by  statute  instead  of  again 
by  constitutional  amendment.    We  re- 
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cently  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  we  see  how  it  failed  to  meet 
the  full  measure  of  the  challenge  which 
we  face. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  great  champion  of  civil  rights 
and  liberties  in  this  body.  He  has  in- 
terested himself  not  only  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  vocally  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  has  alined  himself  in  this  un- 
dertaking. I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  At 
the  present  time  five  States  require  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  as  a  condition  of  vot- 
ing in  State  and  local  elections:  Ala- 
bama, Ai'kansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  Arkansas  has  just  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
poll-tax  requirement  and  the  implement- 
ing legislation  is  expected  to  be  passed 
in  the  near  future. 

The  taxes  in  the  four  remaining  poll- 
tax  States  are  as  follows: 


state 

Annual 
rate 

Cumulative 
provision 

Maximum 
charge 

Alabama 

Mississippi - 

Texas 

$1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

2  vears 

-do 

None 

3  years 

$3.00 
4.00 
1.50 

Virginia-. 

4.50 

There  are  thus  only  four  last-ditch 
poll  tax  States  in  the  Nation  today. 
Forty-six  States,  subscribing  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  voting  rights  unencumbered  by 
any  fiscal  exaction,  have  set  a  national 
norm  of  conduct  against  the  poll  tax.  In 
my  opinion.  Congress  not  only  has  the 
authority  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  in  these 
remaining  four  States  under  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  section  2  of 
the  15th  amendment,  but  it  has  the  duty 
to  do  so  and  to  do  so  now.  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  poll  tax  is  so  entwined  with 
racial  discrimination  that  it  can  never 
and  will  never  be  separated  from  racial 
discrimination. 

We  seek  in  this  Congress  to  make  vot- 
ing rights  a  reality  for  all.  Three  times 
in  the  last  8  years,  Congress  has  passed 
voting  rights  bills.  Each  time  we  have 
discovered  that  the  laws  were  too  weak, 
their  procedures  too  cumbersome,  their 
evasion  too  easy,  to  really  do  the  job. 
And  so  this  year,  the  President  has  asked 
us  to  superimpose  the  Federal  power,  and 
Federal  personnel,  to  assure  the  right  to 
vote  in  areas  where  that  right  is  being 
denied.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  who 
support  this  bill  would  like  to  see  it  pass, 
and  then  see  the  right  to  vote  again  de- 
nied because  of  failure  to  pay  the  poll 
tax.  We  would  not  like  to  see  States 
raise  the  current  tax  to  $50  or  $100,  as 
they  could  now  do,  to  keep  Negroes  from 
yoting.  So  let  us  foreclose  this  possibil- 
ity, to  assure  the  purpose  of  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Wesberry  v.  Sanders. 
376U.S.  1,17-17,  declared: 

No  right  Is  more  precious  in  a  free  co\m- 
try  than  that  of  having  a  voice  In  the  elec- 


tion of  those  who  make  the  laws  under 
which,  as  good  citizens,  we  must  live.  Other 
rights,  even  the  most  basic,  are  illusory  if 
the  right  to  vote  Is  undermined. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  have  al- 
ways taken  very  seriously  their  obligation 
to  uphold  the  Constitution.  They  have 
not  abandoned  judgments  on  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  a  provision  is  before  us  that  we 
clearly  believe  is  unconstitutional,  we 
should  not  pass  it.  But  where  an  argu- 
ment of  genuine  legal  merit  can  be  made 
for  its  constitutionality,  we  should  not 
refuse  to  pass  a  needed  law  merely  be- 
cause the  Court  might  not  uphold  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  settled  constitutional 
practice  that  a  constitutional  issue  on 
which  Congress  has  declared  its  will 
comes  to  the  Court  on  much  stronger 
grounds  than  when  Congress  has  not 
acted.  A  court  which  may  have  avoided, 
or  ruled  adversely,  on  a  constitutional 
issue  raised  by  a  private  citizen  attack- 
ing a  State  statute,  like  the  poll  tax, 
looks  at  such  a  statute  in  a  fresh  light 
when  the  issue  comes  before  it  clothed 
with  the  strength  of  congressional  policy. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

And  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment 
says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

These  are  express  grants  of  power  to 
Congress  to  enforce  those  articles.  I  do 
not  think  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would 
rule  that  Congress  had  overstepped  the 
bomidaries  of  its  authority  under  these 
two  sections  by  outlawing  the  poll  tax. 
Indeed,  except  where  individual  rights 
were  concerned — see,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State, 
378  U.S.  500 — right  to  a  passport — and 
Reid  v.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1— right  to  a 
civilian  trial — the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
invalidated  any  act  of  Congress  since 
the  days  of  its  obstruction  to  New  Deal 
legislation  in  the  thirties.  A  Court  which 
has  been  so  sensitive  to  individual  rights 
is  hardly  of  a  mind  to  invalidate  con- 
gressional action  to  buttress  what  it  has 
called  the  precious  right  to  vote. 

So  let  me  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax. 
I 

The  purpose  of  the  poll  tax  in  the 
Southern  States  where  they  have  been 
enacted  was  clearly  one  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes. 

Back  in  1942  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  expressly  so  found.  In  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1662,  77th  Congress,  2d 
session,  these  telltale  words  are  found: 

We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the  so- 
called  poll  tax  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions,  and  an  examination  particularly 
of  the  constitutional  conventions  by  which 
these  amendments  became  a  part  of  the  State 
laws,  will  convince  any  disinterested  person 
that  the  object  of  these  State  constitutional 
conventions,  from  which  emanated  mainly 
the  poll  tax  laws,  were  motivated  entirely  and 
exclusively  by  a  desire  to  exclude  the  Negro 
from  voting. 

Again  in  1943,  in  the  78th  Congress, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  this 


to  say  in  Senate  Report  No.  530,  78th 
Congress,  1st  session: 

The  pretended  poll  tax  qualification  for 
voting  has  no  place  in  any  modem  system 
of  government.  We  Ijelieve  it  Is  only  a 
means,  illegal  and  unconstitutional  In  its  na- 
ture, that  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving thousands  of  citizens  of  the  prlvUege 
of  participating  in  governmental  affairs  by 
denying  them  a  fundamental  right — the 
right  to  vote. 

We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the  so- 
called  poll  tax  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions,  and  an  examination  particularly 
of  the  constitutional  conventions  by  which 
these  amendments  became  a  part  of  the  State 
laws,  will  convince  any  disinterested  person 
that  the  object  of  these  State  constitutional 
conventions,  from  which  emanated  mainly 
the  poll-tax  laws,  were  moved  entirely  and 
exclusively  by  a  desire  to  exclude  the  Negro 
from  voting. 

These  conclusions,  so  sharply  drawn  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  two 
decades  ago  are  based  on  the  words  of 
those  who  enacted  these  poll  taxes.  The 
proceedings  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tions which  imposed  the  poll  taxes  are 
replete  with  statements,  by  the  drafts- 
men, that  the  purpose  of  the  taxes  was 
Negro  disenfranchisement.  See  Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
11  (Jackson  1890) ;  OflBcial  Proceedings 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  (1901)  3368,  (We- 
tumka,  1940) ;  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Virginia,  1901-02,  604  (Rich- 
mond, 1906) ;  see  also  Snow.  "The  Poll 
Tax  in  Texas:  Its  Historical,  Legal  and 
Fiscal  Aspects,"  32 — manuscripts,  M-A. 
thesis,  University  of  Texas,  1936. 

Indeed,  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court, 
shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  poll 
tax  in  that  State,  candidly  held  that  the 
tax  was  primarily  designed  to  restrict 
Negro  suffrage,  in  the  case  of  Ratliff  v. 
Beale.  74  Miss.  247,  20  So-865  (1896). 
That  was  a  case  brought  to  recover  prop- 
erty seized  by  the  sheriff  for  nonpayment 
of  the  poll  tax.  In  interpreting  the  pur- 
pose of  the  poll  tax,  the  Court  held  it 
was  primarily  designed  to  restrict  Negro 
suffrage  and  allowed  recovery  of  the 
property.  The  Court  discussed  the  poll 
tax  as  part  of  an  overall  scheme  to  con- 
trol the  franchise,  which  also  included 
apportionment : 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  State,  and  at 
the  census  reports,  showing  the  racial  dis- 
tribution of  our  population,  and  consider 
these  in  connection  with  the  apportionment 
of  the  constitution,  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  xmless  there  be  a  great  shifting  of  pop- 
ulation, the  control  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  State  is  so  fixed  in  the  coun- 
ties having  majorities  of  whites  as  to  render 
exceedingly  improbable  that  it  can  be 
changed  in  the  near  future.  The  election 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  Is  also 
largely  affected  by  the  same  means.  It  ta 
In  the  highest  degree  Improbable  that  there 
was  not  a  consistent,  controlling,  directing 
purpose  governing  the  convention  by  whlcli 
these  schemes  were  elaborated  and  fixed  In 
the  constitution.  Within  the  field  of  permis- 
sible action  under  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  convention 
swept  the  circle  of  expedients  to  obstruct 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the  Negro 
race.  By  reason  of  its  previous  condition  of 
servitude  and  dependence,  this  race  had  ac- 
quired or  accentuated  certain  peculiarities 
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of  habit,  of  temperament,  and  of  character, 
which  clearly  distinguished  it  as  a  race  from 
that  of  the  whites — a  patient,  docile  people, 
but  careless,  landless,  and  migratory  within 
narrow  limits,  without  forethought.  Re- 
strained by  the  Federal  Government  from 
discriminating  against  the  Negro  race,  the 
convention  discriminated  against  Ita  charac- 
teristics •  •  •.  Payment  of  taxes  for  2  years 
at  or  before  a  fixed  date  anterior  to  an  elec- 
tion is  well  qualified  to  disqualify  the  care- 
less. 

In  the  article  of  franchise  is  found  the 
section  we  have  under  consideration.  True, 
it  is  a  revenue  measure.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  payment  of  the  tax  is  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  an  elector,  and  the  question 
is  whether  its  primary  purpose  is  for  rev- 
enue, with  incidental  disqualification  to  vote 
attached  to  its  nonpayment,  or  whether  the 
tax  was  levied  primarily  as  an  additional 
disqualification  to  those  who  should  not  pay 
it  •  •  *.  The  following  history  of  the  sub- 
ject of  poll  taxes,  as  appearing  in  the  jour- 
nads  of  the  convention,  will  cast  some  light 
on  the  question  Involved.  (Here  follows  a 
discussion  of  the  action  of  the  convention.) 
lu  our  opinion,  the  clause  was  primarily  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  conBtitution  as 
a  clog  upon  the  franchise,  and  secondarily 
and  Incidentally  only  as  a  means  of  revenue" 
(pp.  868-869). 

The  situation  is  even  clearer,  if  pos- 
sible, in  Virginia.  Here  is  what  the  1942 
Senate  Judiciary  report,  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  has  to  say  on  the 
origin  of  the  poll  tax  in  that  State : 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Virginia 
constitutional  convention  which  submitted 
an  amendment  which  was  afterward  adopted 
to  the  constitution  of  Virginia  by  which  it 
was  Intended  to  disfranchise  a  very  large 
number  of  Virginia  citizens.  We  think  this 
convention  can  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample 
of  other  conventions  in  other  poll  tax  States. 
Hon.  Carter  Glass  was  a  member  of  that  con- 
vention. Near  the  beginning  of  the  conven- 
tion Senator  Glass  made  a  speech  In  which  he 
outlined  In  a  very  forceful  language  what  the 
object  was,  after  all,  of  the  convention.  He 
did  this  In  his  usual  commendatory  method 
of  getting  at  the  real  cream  in  the  coconut. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  convention  he 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  said : 

"The  chief  purpose  of  this  convention  Is  to 
amend  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution. It  does  not  require  much  pre- 
science to  foretell  that  the  alterations  which 
we  shall  make  will  not  apply  to  all  persons 
and  classes  without  distinction.  We  were 
sent  here  to  make  distinctions.  We  expect  to 
make  distinctions.  We  will  make  distinc- 
tions." 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  convention, 
Senator  Glass  delivered  another  address  In 
which  he  referred  to  the  work  already  per- 
formed by  the  convention.     He  said: 

"I  declared  then  (referring  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  convention  and  the  debate  on  the 
oath)  that  no  body  of  Virginia  gentlemen 
could  frame  a  constitution  so  obnoxious  to 
my  sense  of  right  and  morality  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  submit  Its  fate  to  146,000  igno- 
rant Negro  voters  (great  applause)  whose  ca- 
pacity for  self-goverrunent  we  have  been 
challenging  for  30  years  past." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Senator  Glass 
stated  the  real  object  the  convention  had  in 
view.  The  fact  that  his  remarks  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  indicates  that  his 
fellow  members  of  that  convention  agreed 
with  him  and  that  the  real  object  they  had 
in  view,  and  which  they  believed  they  could 
accomplish,  was  disfranchising  "146,000 
Ignorant  Negro  voters." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  documentation, 
too,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Alabama 
constitutional  convention  that  adopted 


the  poll  tax  was  to  disfranchise  the 
colored  voters  of  that  State.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  as  quoted  in  the 
journal  of  the  convention,  stated: 

The  piirpose  of  the  convention  was,  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  establish  white  supremacy.  (Hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  of  Senate,  78th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  on  S.  1280,  p.  254.) 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  poll  tax  was  part,  but  only  part,  of 
a  larger  effort  by  the  Southern  States  to 
resist  Negro  voting.  Congress,  by  an  act 
of  1867,  granted  Negro  suffrage.  Three 
years  later,  the  15th  amendment  forbade 
the  denial  of  voting  rights  to  any  citizen 
by  either  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments because  of  race.  The  first  poll  tax 
law  was  passed  that  very  year.  Pro- 
fessor Munro.  in  his  book,  "The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  described 
what  happened  in  these  words: 

Since  1877,  when  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, the  Southern  States  have  success- 
fully managed  to  evade,  circumvent,  and 
render  largely  innocuous  the  provisions  of 
the  15th  amendment.  At  first  they  did 
it  by  Ku  Klux  methods,  intimidating  the 
Negro  into  abstention  from  the  polls.  But 
there  developed  among  the  white  population 
of  the  South  a  feeling  that  these  rough- 
handed  methods  could  not  go  on  forever  and 
that  the  actual  disfranchisement  of  the 
Negro  ought  to  be  "legalized."  How  to  do 
this,  and  still  keep  from  colliding  with  the 
Federal  authorities,  has  given  them  some 
trouble;  but  they  have  managed  it.  The 
artifices  which  they  have  used  to  dis- 
franchise the  Negro  are  interesting,  and  a 
few  of  them  ought  to  be  briefly  described,  If 
only  for  tne  purpose  of  showing  how  the  law 
of  the  land  gives  way  before  a  strong  public 
sentiment.  (Muru-o,  "The  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  109  (4th  ed.  1937) .) 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
in  its  1959  report  summarizes  these 
events: 

Between  1889  and  1908,  the  former  Con- 
federate States  passed  laws  or  amended  their 
constitutions  to  erect  new  barriers  around 
the  ballot  box.  The  most  popular  were  (1) 
the  poll  tax;  (2)  the  literacy  test;  (3)  the 
"grandfather  clause",  which  provided  an 
alternative  to  passing  a  literacy  test  for  those 
who  had  voted  in  1867  (or  some  year  when 
Negroes  could  not  vote)  and  to  their  descend- 
ants. Other  measures  included  stricter 
residence  requirements,  new  criminal  dis- 
qualifications, and  property  qualifications  as 
an  alternative  to  the  literacy  test. 

These  barriers  often  kept  poor  whites  from 
voting — and  were  sometimes  openly  so  in- 
tended. But  their  sponsors  made  little  or 
no  attempt  to  disguise  their  chief  objective, 
which  was  to  disfranchise  Negroes  in  flat  de- 
fiance of  the  15th  amendment.  The  chair- 
man of  the  suffrage  subcommittee  in  the 
1902  Virginia  constitutional  convention  de- 
clared of  the  new  literacy  test: 

"I  expect  the  examination  with  which 
the  black  men  will  be  confronted  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  same  spirit  that  inspires  every 
man  upon  this  floor  and  in  the  convention.  I 
do  not  expect  an  Impartial  administration  of 
this  clause." 

The  president  of  the  1898  Louisiana  con- 
stitutional convention,  which  adopted  the 
first  grandfather  clause,  stimmarlzed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  have  not  drafted  the  exact  constitu- 
tion that  we  should  like  to  have  drafted; 
otherwise  we  should  have  Inscribed  in  it,  if 
I  know  the  popular  sentiment  of  this  State, 
universal  white  manhood  suffrage,  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  suffrage  of  every  man 


with  a  trace  of  African  blood  In  his  velas 
•  •  • .  What  care  I  whether  the  test  we  have 
put  be  a  new  or  an  old  one?  What  care  I 
whether  It  be  more  or  less  ridiculous  or  not? 
Doesnt  It  meet  the  case?  Doesn't  It  let  the 
white  man  vote,  and  doesn't  it  stop  the  Ne- 
gro from  voting,  and  Isn't  that  what  we 
came  here  for?"  (pp.  30-32). 

The  poll  tax  was  thus  conceived  in 
discrimination.  Its  purpose — to  keep 
Negroes  from  the  franchise — is  its  fatal 
infirmity.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Congress,  acting  to  implement  the  equal 
protection  and  due  process  clauses  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  15th  amendment,  has  full  authority 
to  outlaw  State  provisions  purposefully 
dedicated  to  restricting  the  right  to  vote. 
This  principle  was  settled  in  Gwinn  v. 
United  States,  238  U.S.  347  (1915)  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  the 
grandfather  clause;  in  Buchanan  v. 
Warley,  245  U.S.  60,  (1917)  in  which  it 
struck  down  zoning  to  restrict  the  fran- 
chise; and  most  recently  in  Gomillion  v. 
Lightfoot.  364  U.S.  339  (I960),  in  which 
the  redistricting  of  Tuskeegee,  Ala.,  to 
exclude  Negro  voting  was  held  unconsti- 
tutional. 

n 

Mr.  President,  not  only  was  the  poll 
tax  conceived  in  discrimination,  but  it 
has  been  operated  in  a  discriminatory 
manner. 

The  leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  presented  evidence  on  the  dis- 
criminatory operation  of  the  poll  tax  to 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5 
through  Chairman  Roy  Wilklns,  its  coun- 
sel, Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  and  Virginia 
Attorney  Samuel  Tucker.  Evidence  was 
given  there  of  Negroes  being  denied  the 
right  to  pay  their  poll  taxes.  There  was 
evidence,  too,  of  lawsuits  being  necessary 
to  compel  officials  to  accept  payment  of 
the  poll  tax  by  Negroes. 

One  case  cited  to  the  House  subcom- 
mittee was  U.S.  V.  Dogan.  314  F.  2d  767 
(5th  Cir.,  1963) .  In  that  case  the  United 
States  sought  a  mandatory  injunction 
on  behalf  of  Negro  residents  of  Talla- 
hatchie County,  Miss.,  to  force  the  sheriff 
of  that  county  to  accept  their  poll  tax. 
The  court's  discussion  of  the  facts 
showed  that  the  county  had  approxi- 
mately 6.000  white  persons  of  voting  age 
and  6,500  colored;  that  it  had  no  colored 
voters;  that  no  colored  residents  were 
permitted  to  pay  a  poll  tax;  that  the 
policy  of  the  sheriff,  who  was  charged 
with  collecting  the  tax,  was  to  allow  his 
deputies  to  accept  payment  from  white 
applicants,  but  to  have  all  colored  appli- 
cants referred  to  him  personally,  and 
that  of  those  colored  applicants  so  re- 
ferred, none  were  allowed  to  pay  the  tax. 
Afladavits  in  the  record  showed  that  one 
applicant  had  been  trying  regularly  to 
pay  her  poll  taxes  from  1951  to  1962; 
another  from  1952  to  1962.  Each  had 
been  regularly  turned  down. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Burke  Marshall, 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil 
Right  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, in  his  article,  "Federal  Protection 
of  Negro  Voting  Rights,"  in  27  "Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems"  455,  464  (1962) 
noted  that: 

In  one  Mississippi  county  white  voters  pay 
their  poll  taxes  to  collecting  deputies  In 
either  of  the  coimty  sheriff's  widely  sepa- 
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rated  offices.  Negroes  who  proffer  their  pay- 
ments to  the  deputies  are  invariably  told 
to  see  the  sheriff,  who  Is  rarely  In  either  oflQce 
and  never  in  both. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  why  there 
was  not  more  evidence  along  these  lines 
presented  to  the  Congress  on  the  dis- 
criminatory operation  of  the  poll  tax. 
Discrimination  through  literacy  tests, 
vouching  requirements,  economic  re- 
prisals, and  even  violence,  has  kept  most 
Negroes  from  ever  reaching  the  poll-tax 
stage.  The  significant  point  is  that,  with 
all  these  other  methods  of  discrimina- 
tion, there  should  be  as  much  evidence 
of  direct  use  of  the  poll  tax  to  discrimi- 
nate as  there  is.  And  its  use  for  the 
future,  once  other  discriminatory  meth- 
ods are  swept  aside,  can  easily  be  fore- 
told. Poll  taxes  can  be  raised  to  prohibi- 
tory levels;  more  barriers  can  be  raised 
in  their  administration.  Under  section 
2  of  the  15th  amendment.  Congress  has 
clear  authority  to  act  both  to  redress  the 
racial  discrimination  that  has  already 
o(x;urred  and  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
new  forms  in  the  future. 
Ill 

Mr.  President,  not  only  was  the  poll 
tax  conceived  in  discrimination,  not  only 
has  it  operated  to  discriminate,  but  its 
effect  is  obviously  and  inevitably  dis- 
criminatory. As  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights  in  1947 
bluntly  puts  it,  the  poll  tax  "has  been 
very  effective  as  an  anti-Negro  device" — 
page  39.  Thus,  for  example,  only  18.31 
percent  of  the  potential  voters  in  the 
then  eight  poll  tax  States  voted  in  the 
1944  presidential  elections,  as  contrasted 
with  68.74  percent  in  the  40  non-poll-tax 
States — see  report,  page  38. 

In  an  article  by  Christensen,  "Anti- 
Poll-Tax  Bills,"  in  33  Minn.  Law  Rev. 
217,  247,  it  is  stated: 

Evidence  that  the  poll  tax  requirement 
does  discriminate  against  the  Negro  is  not 
lacking.  The  requirement  was  adopted  in 
most  of  the  Southern  poll  tax  States  as  one 
legal  means  of  disfranchising  the  Negro. 
After  the  requirement  was  adopted,  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Negro  vote  dropped  80 
percent. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple. 
The  poll  tax  is  a  far  heavier  economic 
burden  on  Negroes  than  on  whites.  In 
1959,  according  to  the  1960  census, 
median  family  incomes  for  the  four  poll 
tax  States  were : 


White 

Non  white 

Multiple 

•Mahatna... 

$4,764 
4,209 
5, 239 
5,522 

$2,009 
1,444 
2,591 
2,780 

2.37 

Mississippi 

2.91 

Texas..  ! 

2.02 

Virginia 

1.99 

And,  of  course,  the  discrepancies  in 
large  areas  of  these  States,  especially 
rural  areas,  are  many  times  greater  than 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

Since  almost  all  Negroes  deprived  of 
their  voting  right  by  the  tax  have  not 
paid  in  previous  years,  the  cumulative 
provisions  of  the  State  laws  are  in  effect. 
This  means  that  a  Negro  in  Mississippi 
whose  income  equals  the  State  median 
must  pay  over  12  percent  of  his  weekly 
income  in  order  to  vote.  In  Alabama 
and  Virginia,  it  is  7  percent.  For  one- 
half  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  these  States 


whose  income  falls  below  the  median,  the 
percentage  and  the  economic  burden  is 
even  greater.  For  the  many  rural  Ne- 
groes who  buy  on  credit  and  pay  in  crops 
and  labor,  and  thus  are  really  not  within 
the  cash  economy,  the  funds  needed  for 
poll  tax  payments  are  impossible  to  raise. 

These  differences  in  income,  and  thus 
in  ability  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  flow  from 
the  system  of  State -supported  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  in  all  these 
States.  If  the  Supreme  Court's  rule  of 
"one  person,  one  vote"  as  laid  down  in 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533,  558,  and 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  381.  is  to 
be  meaningful,  Congress  must  act  to 
protect  the  right  of  those  with  the  lowest 
incomes  to  cast  their  votes.  For  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  a  person's 
exercise  of  the  franchise  may  not  be 
impaired  because  of  his  "economic  sta- 
tus"— Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377,  U.S.  533, 
566. 

From  this  decision,  I  conclude  that  a 
court  which  in  these  apportionment 
cases,  even  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
found  a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment 
in  the  unequal  weight  accorded  votes  ac- 
tually cast,  is  hardly  likely  to  deny  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  protect  the  right  to 
cast  a  vote  from  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
that  bears  unequally  on  our  Negro  citi- 
zens. 

What  you  have  in  the  States  with  poll 
taxes  is  a  history  of  segregation  and  dep- 
rivation of  economic  opportunity.  Un- 
der these  circiunstances,  the  $3  tax  in 
Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  operates  far  dif- 
ferently on  Negroes  than  on  whites.  As  I 
said,  many  Negroes  in  rural  areas  never 
have  cash.  The  discriminatory  effect  of 
these  States'  past  discrimination  is  car- 
ried fonx'ard  through  its  requirement 
that  both  white  and  Negro  pay  $3  for 
the  right  to  vote. 

We  know  that  educational  differences 
resulting  from  past  discrimination  make 
the  literacy  test  discriminatory.  In  the 
same  way,  economie  differences  result- 
ing from  past  State  action  against  Negro 
equality  of  economic  opportunity  makes 
the  poll  tax  discriminatory  in  and  of 
itself.  This  is  a  simple  case  of  State 
action  creating  economic  differences  be- 
tween Negro  and  white — Cf.  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  438— and 
then  setting  up  a  standard  for  voting — 
the  poll  tax — which,  because  of  State- 
created  economic  differences,  inevitably 
discriminates  against  the  right  of  Ne- 
groes to  vote.  Whether  or  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  one  day  invalidate 
the  poll  tax  on  this  theory  without  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  unimportant.  For 
this,  I  cite  Nixon  v.  Herndon,  273  U.S. 
536  (1927);  Nixon  v.  Condon,  286  U.S. 
73  (1932) ;  United  States  v.  Classic,  313 
U.S.  299  (1941)  ;  Smith  v.  Allwright,  321 
U.S.  649  (1944) ;  Terry  v.  Adams  345  U.S. 
461  (1953).  What  is  important  is  that 
it  certainly  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
act  to  protect  the  franchise  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments. 

Furthermore,  and  apart  from  racial 
considerations,  a  State  should  no  more 
be  permitted  to  condition  the  right  to 
vote  on  economic  ability  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  than  it  may  condition  the  right  to 
appeal  a  conviction  on  economic  ability 
to  pay  for  the  record.  In  Griffin  v.  Illi- 
nois, 351  U.S.  12,  which  involved  the  right 


of  a  defendant  to  appeal  his  conviction 
even  though  he  could  not  pay  for  a  re- 
quired record  of  the  trial  proceeding, 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  "a  State 
can  no  more  discriminate  on  account  of 
poverty  than  on  account  of  religion, 
race,  or  color" — 351  U.S.  at  17.  And  in 
Douglas  V.  California,  372  U.S.  353,  where 
it  was  held  that  an  indigent  person  must 
be  afforded  counsel  on  his  first  automatic 
appeal  from  a  criminal  conviction,  the 
Court  stated  that  not  to  do  so  is  to  draw 
"an  unconstitutional  line  between  rich 
and  poor"— 372  VS.  at  357.  I  think  the 
Court  would  find  these  cases  very  rel- 
evant here. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  the  Court  has 
taken  on  the  rights  of  the  poor,  as  shown 
by  these  cases,  and  in  view  of  all  the 
programs  Congress  has  taken  in  the  field 
of  poverty,  especially  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1963,  which  guarantees  legal 
representation  to  indigents  to  secure 
their  rights,  how  can  we  allow  the  poll 
tax  which  is  a  barrier  to  the  funda- 
mental right  to  vote  to  stand?  How  can 
we  determine  a  person's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  his  government,  through  voting, 
by  economic  standards?  How  could  the 
Court,  if  we  forbade  such  a  discrimina- 
tory determination,  rule  against  Con- 
gress? The  history  of  the  suffrage  in  this 
country  is  the  history  of  extensions  of 
democracy  by  gradual  removal  of  eco- 
nomic qualifications  for  voting.  Poll  tax 
abolition  is  but  another  chapter  in  this 
history.  The  same  unconstitutional  line 
between  "rich  and  poor"  occurs  in  Coa- 
homa County,  Miss.,  where  a  S3  poll  tax 
is  an  impossible  burden  for  many  Ne- 
groes. And  again  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  will  act  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
legislation,  but  whether  it  will  invalidate 
legislation  by  Congress  under  the  14th 
amendment,  with  all  the  presumptions 
such  legislation  raises.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
poll  tax  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legis- 
lation is  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Harper  against  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Elections,  which  will  be  argued 
in  the  fall  of  1965  and  decided  in  1966— 
unless,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court, 
always  anxious  to  avoid  constitutional 
issues,  if  possible,  disposes  of  the  case 
on  other  groimds.  But.  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  the  question  before  the  Court 
in  that  case  is  wholly  different  from  what 
would  be  the  question  before  the  Court 
if  Congress  acts  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  section  2  of  the 
15th  amendment  to  implement  those  ar- 
ticles. Congress,  by  enacting  the  antipoll 
tax  provision  adopted  last  week  by  the 
two  committees,  will  be  finding  that  th^ 
poll  tax  wrongly  draws  a  line  between 
rich  and  poor  and  between  white  and 
black,  and  a  court  which  has  gone  so  far 
to  prohibit  those  lines  without  legislation 
is  hardly  likely  to  invalidate  congres- 
sional action  to  the  same  end. 

IV 

Mr.  President,  I  have  little  doubt — no, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  say  it  more  strong- 
ly— I  have  no  doubt  of  Congress'  power 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax  which  was  con- 
ceived in  discrimination,  which  has  been 
used  to  discriminate,  and  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  discriminating.   Having  said 
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this  much,  I  might  sit  down.  But,  Mr. 
President,  because  a  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
amendment  I  proposed  and  cosponsored 
by  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  adopted,  I 
should  like  to  marshal  certain  additional 
arguments  in  support  of  our  anti-poll- 
tax  provision. 

Actually,  I  do  not  suppose  anyone 
would  question  congressional  authority 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  areas  where 
Federal  examiners  will  operate  under  the 
proposed  bill,  S.  1564.  We  are  providing 
for  examiners  in  areas  of  illegal  discrim- 
ination; acting  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  protect  potential  voters  against 
discrimination,  Congi-ess  has  the  right  to 
fashion  its  remedy  in  any  reasonable 
manner.  See  Lousiana  against  United 
States,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
March  8,  1965,  just  about  a  month  ago. 

Certainly,  it  is  wholly  reasonable  to  re- 
move the  burden  of  collecting  the  poll  tax 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  exam- 
iner. And,  if  the  Federal  examiner  is  not 
to  collect  the  tax,  it  will  unduly  compli- 
cate the  machinery  of  registration  and 
voting  to  have  the  potential  voter  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  examiner  to  register 
and  the  State  authorities  to  pay  his  poll 
tax.  The  collection  of  a  poll  tax  will  im- 
pede the  new  Federal  examiner  system 
we  are  creating  in  S.  1564  and  Congress 
can  certainly  remove  this  impediment  to 
its  action  under  the  15th  amendment. 

Actually,  the  diflBculty  is  evidenced  by 
the  different  drafts  of  the  bill  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  consid- 
ering. The  initial  draft,  as  introduced, 
provided  that  the  Federal  examiner 
should  collect  the  poll  tax  and  pay  it  over 
to  the  State  authorities.  Deeming  this 
currbersome  or  worse,  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  provided  for  pay- 
ment to  the  appropriate  State  official 
directly  or  by  post  office  money  order. 
This  recognizes  better  than  anything  I 
can  say  just  how  much  the  poll  tax  would 
impede  the  examiner  system.  The  Dirk- 
sen substitute  recognizes  that  the  Fed- 
eral examiner  should  not  be  burdened  by 
a  requirement  that  he  collect  the  poll 
tax;  it  also  recognizes  that  the  State 
officials  will  not  regularly  receive  poll 
taxes  from  Negroes.  So  the  Dirksen 
substitute  provided  for  a  post  office 
money  order  being  sent  to  the  State  offi- 
cials, thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  al- 
ready burdensome  payment  of  the  poll 
tax.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show 
that  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  would 
impede  and  hinder  the  examiner  system. 
The  power  of  Congress  imder  section  2 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  remove  this 
impediment  and  hindrance  in  fashioning 
the  Federal  examiner  system  and  pre- 
venting discrimination  is  too  clear  for 
further  discussion. 

V 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  another 
proposition  that  supports  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  action:  The  poll  tax 
is  not  a  qualification  for  voting  imder 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  but  rather  a 
restriction  on  voting.  Congress  has 
power  to  outlaw  such  a  restriction  if  it 
deems  it  a  restraint  on  the  right  to  vote 


for  which  there  is  no  good  cause  and  ade- 
quate justification. 

This  was  well  put  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1943 — Report  No. 
530,  78th  Congress,  1st  session: 

The  evil  the  legislation  seeks  to  correct  Is 
In  effect  that  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
constitutional  provision  regarding  qualifica- 
tions, the  States  have  no  right  to  set  up  a 
perfectly  arbitrary  and  meaningless  pre- 
tended qualification  which,  in  fact,  is  no 
qualification  whatever  and  is  only  a  pre- 
tended qualification  by  which  large  numbers 
of  citizens  are  prohibited  from  voting  sim- 
ply because  they  are  poor.  Can  it  be  said, 
in  view  of  the  civilization  of  the  present  day, 
that  a  man's  poverty  has  anything  to  do 
with  his  qualification  to  vote?  Can  it  be 
claimed  that  a  man  Is  incapacitated  from 
voting  simply  because  he  Is  not  able  to  pay 
the  fee  which  is  required  of  him  when  he  goes 
to  vote?  In  other  words,  when  States  have 
prevented  citizens  from  voting  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  stipulated  shall  be  paid,  can 
such  a  course  be  said  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  real  qualifications  of  the  voter:  Is 
it  not  a  plain  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  pre- 
vent citizens  from  voting  by  setting  up  a  pre- 
tended qualification  which,  in  fact.  Is  no 
qualification  at  all? 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prerequisite  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  in 
order  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  vote  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
voter,  and  that  this  method  of  disfranchis- 
ing citizens  is  merely  an  artificial  attempt  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  giving 
the  States  power  to  set  up  qualifications 
which  In  fact  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
qualifications. 

This  same  view  was  expressed  4  years 
later  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  who  has  done  so  much  for 
civil  rights  legislation.  Senator  Dirksen, 
then  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee — 80th  Congress,  1st 
session — as  follows: 

So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  In  my 
Judgment  a  poll  tax  is  not  a  qualification. 
As  I  see  it  a  poll  tax  is  not  a  qualification  but 
Is  a  restriction. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  be- 
labor this  point.  Nothing  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  evidences  one's  "quali- 
fication" to  vote.  A  man  with  a  million 
dollars  in  the  bank  cannpt  vote  if  he  fails 
to  pay  the  tax;  a  man  who  steals  a  couple 
of  dollars  to  pay  the  tax  has  met  this 
condition.  A  poll  tax  has  nothing  in 
common  with  true  "qualifications": 
age — reflecting  maturity  of  judgment, 
residence — reflecting  knowledge  of  local 
conditions,  and  so  forth.  The  poll  tax  is, 
as  Senator  Dirksen  so  well  said,  "not  a 
qualification  but  a  restriction." 

Because  it  is  a  restriction  on  the  "pre- 
cious" right  to  vote — Wesberry  v.  San- 
ders, 376  U.S.  1,  17— those  who  would 
support  the  poll  tax  have  a  heavy  burden 
to  shoulder.  The  denial  of  the  vote 
without  good  cause  is  a  deprivation  of 
constitutional  right — see  Baker  v.  Carr, 
369  U.S.  186.  208.  Once  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  poll  tax  cannot  be  justi- 
fied as  a  "qualification"  for  voting  fixed 
by  the  States  under  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, good  cause  for  this  restriction 
on  the  right  to  vote  is  hard  to  find.  No 
one  seriously  contends  that  it  is  a  rev- 


enue measure.  Forty-six  States  deem  it 
unwise.  Ample  evidence  exists  of  its  dis- 
criminatory origin,  application,  and  ef- 
fect. Whether  the  Supreme  Court 
would  find  this  restriction  on  voting  an 
arbitrary  restriction  of  constitutional 
right  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  I  do 
not  know.  But  of  this  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain: Congress  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine that  this  restriction  on  the  right  to 
vote  is  not  justified  in  our  Nation  today 
and  to  declare  it  illegal  under  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

VI 

There  is  yet  another  basis  on  which  the 
Congress  may  rest  its  decision  that  the 
poll  tax  should  be  prohibited,  namely  its 
authority  to  protect  the  republican  form 
of  government  under  section  4,  article 
IV  of  the  Constitution. 

Not  only  does  Congress  have  this  au- 
thority, it  is  clear  ever  since  the  land- 
mark decision  in  Luther  v.  Borden,  7 
How.  1  (1849),  that  its  judgment  in  ex- 
ercising this  authority  is  conclusive  and 
nonreviewable. 

On  a  previous  occasion  when  an  anti- 
poll  tax  statute  was  being  considered, 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate 
concluded  that  the  poll  tax  does  in  fact 
violate  the  guarantee  of  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
Senate  Report  No.  530,  78th  Congress,  1st 
session,  on  H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  had  this  to  say : 

In  section  4,  article  IV  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  Is  provided: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government." 

What  does  this  mean  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent day  civilization?  Can  we  have  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  in  any  State,  If 
within  that  State,  a  large  portion  and  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  citizens  residing 
therein  are  denied  the  right  to  participate 
in  governmental  affairs  becavise  they  are 
poor?  The  most  sacred  right  in  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  Is  the  right  to 
vote.  It  is  fundamental  that  that  right 
should  not  be  denied  unless  there  are  valid 
constitutional  reasons  therefor.  It  must  be 
exercised  freely  by  freemen.  If  it  Is  not.  then 
we  do  not  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment (p. 5). 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  right 
and  duty  to  act  under  section  4  of  article 
IV  of  the  Constitution. 
vn 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  constitutional  case  for  the 
statutory  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  out- 
lined above  is  not  just  a  good  case,  not 
just  a  strong  case,  but  an  ovei-whelming 
and  unanswerable  case. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  should 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  three  argu- 
ments that  have  been  mentioned  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  Congress  does  not 
have  authority  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
by  statute. 

The  first  argument  runs  like  this: 
When  Congress  abolished  the  poll  tax  in 
Federal  elections  by  constitutional 
amendment,  it  conceded  that  it  did  not 
have  the  power  to  do  this  by  statute;  ergo 
and  a  fortiori.  Congress  does  not  have 
the  power  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  State 
and  local  elections  by  statute.    But  the 
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conclusion  falls  with  the  premise.  Con- 
gress did  have  the  power  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  in  Federal  elections  by  statute. 
Indeed,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  five  antipoll  tax  bills  since  1939; 
but  each  time  the  bill  died  tmder  Senate 
filibuster  or  threat  of  filibuster.  The 
action  of  Congress  in  abolishing  the  poll 
tax  by  the  24th  amendment  was  a  com- 
promise to  avoid  a  Senate  filibuster.  In 
no.  sense  was  it  a  decision  by  Congress 
that  it  did  not  have  authority  to  act  by 
statute  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  Federal 
or  State  elections. 

Then,  too,  om-  opponents  cite  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Breedlove  v. 
Suttles.  302  U.S.  277  (1937) .  which  upheld 
the  Georgia  poll  tax  (now  repealed). 
But  any  reliance  upon  the  Breedlove 
case  Is  misplaced.  That  was  a  suit  by 
a  white  male  claiming  a  denial  of  equal 
prqtection  because  of  favoritism  to  older 
people  and  to  women.  The  15th  amend- 
ment was  not  raised.  No  claim  was 
made  of  racial  or  economic  discrimina- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  a  decision  on  the  poll 
tax  in  the  absence  of  congressional  ac- 
tion is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of 
congressional  power  to  act.  Because  nei- 
ther racial  discrimination  nor  congres- 
sional action  was  involved  in  Breedlove, 
it  has  no  application  to  the  proposed 
anti-poll-tax  provision  presently  in  the 
Senate  and  House  bills. 

Finally,  there  is  the  argument  that  if 
Congress  can  strike  down  this  tax,  it  can 
strike  down  any  State  tax — a  sales  tax, 
an  income  tax,  etc.  But  a  poll  tax  is 
obviously  not  a  revenue-producing  de- 
vice. It  is  an  attempt  to  deny  a  con- 
stitutional right.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  money  here,  but  with  a  basic  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It, 
therefore,  falls  much  more  closely  within 
the  class  of  noxious  taxes,  such  as  State 
taxes  on  newspapers,  which  the  Court 
has  declared  unconstitutional,  and  which 
Congress  certainly  has  the  right  to  for- 
bid—Gros;ean  V.  American  Press  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  297  U.S.  233. 

With  the  24th  amendment,  the  Breed- 
love contentions  both  disposed  of,  what 
then  is  left  of  the  doubts  that  have  been 
expressed  about  the  constitutionality  of 
legislation  abolishing  the  poll  tax?  Is 
there  any  question  of  the  discriminatory 
purpose,  operation  and  effect  of  the  poll 
tax?  I  do  not  believe  so.  Is  there  any 
question  that  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment  are  broad  delegations  of 
power  to  Congress  to  enforce  these  arti- 
cles? I  do  not  believe  so.  Is  there  any 
question  that  the  anti-poll-tax  provision 
would  find  a  hospitable  reception  before 
a  Court  that  has  done  so  much  to  but- 
tress the  right  to  vote  even  while  Con- 
gress failed  to  act?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come,  if  indeed  it  has  not  been  long  over- 
due, to  abolish  the  poll  tax  by  congres- 
sional enactment. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  con- 
stitutional experts  who  support  my  views 
on  this  position.  Prof.  Mark  De  W.  Howe 
t>J  the  Harvard  Law  School,  sent  me  his 
^lews  on  the  matter,  which  I  believe  de- 
serve careful  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Professor  Howe's  views 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Law  School  of  Harvard  Universpty, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  My  belief  that  Congress 
possesses  the  power  to  prohibit  such  taxes 
derives  from  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
Congress  was  granted  a  far  broader  power 
by  the  three  Civil  War  Amendments  than 
the  congressional  leadership  over  the  last  90 
years  has  been  willing  to  admit.  The  political 
considerations  that  originated  this  illusion 
of  Impotence  were  unhappily  strengthened 
by  a  series  of  unfortunate  opinions  delivered 
by  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
1880's  and  1890 's.  Those  statesmen  who  And 
tranquillity  in  the  shadows  of  that  era  are 
quick  and  eager,  of  covu-se,  to  find  reassur- 
ance In  its  negations.  They  live  In  the  ab- 
surd hope  that  today's  Court  will  respond 
to  a  vigorous  and  thoughtful  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power  to  resolve  known  problems 
in  the  same  way  that  the  earlier  Court  re- 
sponded to  careless  and  unthinking  enact- 
ments born  in  haste  for  the  resolution  of  un- 
defined and  undeveloped  problems.  Surely 
issues  of  power  must  be  considered  and  an- 
swered in  the  context  of  history  rather  than 
framed  and  contemplated  in  a  structure  of 
abstractions. 

It  is  inconceivable,  I  take  it.  that  those 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  in  1960  and 
1964  supported  the  congressional  power  to 
enforce  a  presumption  of  literacy  in  Federal 
elections  and  currently  are  supporting  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  modify 
or  cast  aside  literacy  tests  in  all  elections 
in  any  community  which  has  used  those 
tests  to  effect  racial  discriminations,  should 
question  the  outlawry  of  poll  taxes  in  those 
communities  where  they  have  been  made  an 
Instrument  for  preserving  a  caste  system.  If 
the  Congress  is  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
substantial  danger  that  the  poll  tax  will  be 
put  to  such  dlscrlininatory  uses — and  the 
enactment  of  the  24th  amendment  is  good 
evidence  of  that  persuasion — I  think  It 
wholly  clear  that  total  outlawry  of  the  tax 
is  within  the  congressional  power.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  any  exaction, 
regulatory  or  fiscal,  which  has  been  put  to 
use  In  State  and  local  elections  to  disqualify 
Negroes  from  voting  Is  as  much  subject  to 
congressional  outlawry  as  a  similar  exaction 
Impairing  the  Federal  franchise.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  misfortune  that  the  Congress 
thought  it  wise  to  outlaw  poll  taxes  in  Fed- 
eral elections  by  constitutional  amendment 
Instead  of  statutory  prohibition.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me,  however,  that  an  error  of  judg- 
ment then  made  should  bar  the  new  Con- 
gress from  exercising  its  legitimate  powers. 
It  may  even  be  argued,  with  some  force,  that 
experience  under  the  24th  amendment  has 
shown  that  for  effectuation  of  the  policies 
of  that  amendment,  congressional  control  of 
State  poll  taxes  Is  appropriate.  See,  e.g. 
Gray  v.  Johnson,  234  Fed.  Supp.  743;  Fors- 
senius  v.  Harman,  235  Fed.  Supp.  66. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  Congress  Is 
authorized  to  outlaw  poll  taxes  as  a  condi- 
tion of  voting  in  State  and  local  elections 
in  those  communities  where  no  finding  of 
discriminatory  motivation  in  such  taxation 
has  been  made,  I  find  It  easy  to  answer  af- 
firmatively. If  Congress  is  persuaded,  as 
I  take  it  that  it  may  be,  that  the  primary 
function  of  making  payment  of  poll  taxes 
a  condition  of  suffrage  has  been  the  exclu- 
sion of  Negroes  from  the  franchise  it  is 
wholly  fitting  that  the  prohibition  against 
their  use  should  be  made  national.  Those 
considerations  which  make  It  politically  un- 


desirable to  have  one  law  for  the  South  and 
another  for  the  balance  of  the  Nation,  sxirely 
suggest  that  it  is  constitutionally  permissi- 
ble for  the  Congress  to  prohibit  everywhere 
a  practice  which,  wherever  It  has  recently 
prevailed,  has  been  used  for  unconstitutional 
purposes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  further- 
more, that  tlie  Supreme  Court,  in  recent 
years,  has  shown  a  new  sensitivity  to  the 
imposition  of  financial  burdens  upon  an  In- 
digent's exercise  of  rights  that  are  available 
to  the  affluent.  See.  e.g.,  Giffin  v.  Illinois. 
351  U.S.  12.  Those  cases  which  have  rejected 
the  contention  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  its  own  force  invalidates  the  exac- 
tion of  poll  taxes  from  Indigent  voters  (see 
Harper  v.  Board  of  Elections,  9  Race  Rela- 
tions Rep.  1791)  have  quite  naturally  said 
nothing  of  the  congressional  power  under 
the  14th  amendment  to  equalize  the  voting 
rights  of  rich  and  poor.  Surely  a  congres- 
sional finding  that  when  a  State  imposes  a 
financial  exaction  upon  the  exercise  of  vot- 
ing rights  it  threatens  an  impairment  of  the 
equality  promised  by  the  14th  amendment 
would  be  entitled  to  the  deepest  respect  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  specifics  of  which  I  have  spoken  will, 
perhaps,  be  seen  in  a  clarifying  perspective 
If  I  define  the  broad  principle  which  gov- 
erns my  Judgment  In  these  matters.    I  said 
at  the  outset  that  the  Congress   possesses 
many  more  powers  in  this  area  than  it  has 
traditionally     exercised.       This     legislative 
atrophy  has  encouraged  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  unexercised  power  does  not  exist. 
The  Congress  evidently  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  the  sources  of  Its  authority  flow  from 
many  provisions  in  the  Constitution.     Is  It 
not  time,  perhaps,  to  recognize  that  the  Con- 
gress may  do  much  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Nation's    responsibility    to    "guarantee    to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government"  (art.  IV,  sec.  4)  ?    It  would 
be  an  odd  structuring  of  our  society  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  could 
enter  the  mazes  of  State  electoral  processes 
assuring  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  doctrine  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and  Its  prog- 
eny,  while  the   Congress   is   barred   at  the 
threshold  of  effective  political  power.    More 
than  the  Congress  seems  to  realize,  its  power 
to  define   and   incidentally   to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  under  the  5th 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  may  be  put 
to  effective  work.    See  United  States  v.  Wad- 
dell,   112  U.S.  76   (1884);   cf.  Hague  v.  CIO. 
307    U.S.    496.      Even    the    best    and    most 
learned  of  lawyers  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  writing  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  in  the  Slaughterhouse 
cases  acknowledged   that   the   privileges  of 
U.S.  citizenship  Included  the  rights  given  by 
the    equal    protection    clause    of    the    14th 
amendment  (16  Wall,  at  80).    In  the  effort 
to  make  the  assurances  of  that  clause  effec- 
tive, insofar  as  American  citizens  are  con- 
cerned, the  Congress  may,  in  my  Judgment, 
take  appropriate  action  to  secure  their  vot- 
ing   rights    against    invidious    impairment 
whether  on  grounds  of  race  or  on  grounds 
of  Indigence.    If  the  Congress  can  make  in- 
trastate   travel   by   air   a    privilege   of   U.S. 
citizenship    (49  U.S.C.   §  180;    United   States 
V.  CaiLSby,  328  U.S.  256)   surely  it  may  take 
action  under  the   5th  section   of  the   14th 
amendment  to  make  participation  in  State 
and  National  elections  without  racial  dis- 
crimination or  financial  burdens  a  privilege 
of  that  citizenship.     I  would  commend  to 
your   attention   the  reflections    of   Senator 
Carpenter  In  1872  with  respect  to  the  scope 
of  Congressional  power  under  the  implement- 
ing clauses  of  the   14th  and   15th   amend- 
ments (42d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Cong.  Globe  761). 
The   same  views  were   later  stated   by  the 
first  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  his  powerful  dis- 
sent in  Baldwin  v.  Franks,  120  U.S.  678,  699- 
701.    Today's  Court,  eager  for  active  congres- 
sional participation  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights,  may  be  counted  on  to  adopt  In  this 
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matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  views  of 
Justice  Harlan  rather  than  those  of  his 
timorous  bretheren. 

To  advocate  the  thesis  which  I  have  out- 
lined is  not  to  say  that  the  Civil  War  amend- 
ments wholly  abrogated  the  provisions  of 
article  I.  section  2,  by  which  primary  au- 
thority for  determining  the  qualifications  of 
voters  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  States. 
My  contention  does  assert,  however,  that 
when  U.S.  citizenship  was  elevated  by  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  14th  amendment 
from  a  secondary  to  a  primary  status,  con- 
gressional power  was  made  so  pervasive  as  to 
authorize  the  supersession  of  State  power 
over  voter  qualifications.  To  urge  that  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment indicate  that  the  only  permissible  pen- 
alty for  exclusions  from  the  suffrage  is  a  re- 
duction in  congressional  representation,  is 
to  assert  that  a  barrier  against  discrimina- 
tion which  has  heretofore  been  wholly  with- 
out value  serves  to  render  all  other  congres- 
sional efforts  to  deal  with  these  pressing 
matters  of  decency  unconstitutional.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment  established 
one  means  of  encouraging  universal  suf- 
frage. It  should  not  be  read  as  providing  a 
barrier  against  legislation  that  seeks  to  as- 
sure equality  between  qualified  white  and 
colored  voters,  between  men  of  means  and 
our  impoverished  citizens. 

There  will  be  some  in  the  Congress  who 
will  urge  that  decisions  of  the  Court  which 
have  recognized  that  electoral  policies  and 
practices   of    the   States    that   are   not   in- 
validated   by    the    raw    terms    of    the    14th 
and  15th  amendments  (e.g.,  Breedlove  v.  Sut- 
tles,  302  U.S.  277;   Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
Poard,   360   U.S.   45)    are,   by   these  judicial 
pronouncements,   put  beyond  the  reach   of 
Congress.     This   analysis   of   power   is   built 
upon  the  unacceptable  assumption  that  the 
Congress  has  no  other  role  in  the  enforce- 
ment  of   the   principles   and   assurances   of 
the   Civil  War  amendments   than  to  assist 
the  courts  In  making  the  judicial  power  In 
constitutional  law  effective.     Had  this  phi- 
losophy governed  action  and  decision  it  would 
have  prevented   the  enactment  or  enforce- 
ment of  those  statutes  which  defined  and 
outlawed   peonage    (see   Peonage   Cases,    123 
Fed.   671;    Pollock  v.   Williams,  322  U.S.  4). 
It  would  have  rendered  Invalid  the  bulk  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1870  by  which  the 
Congress,  among  other  things,  sought  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  assurances  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment  and   which   remained  on  the  statute 
books   of   the   United   States   as   a   national 
electoral  code  until  1894  (28  Stat.  36).    The 
timorous    philosophy    which    I    sununarize 
would  not  find  It  easy,  I  think,  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  the  Congress  in  other  spheres 
of  its  competence  may  take  action  to  sup- 
plement— even    to    undo — decisions    of    the 
Supreme   Court   relating  to  State  and   Na- 
tional power    (see  note,  "Congressional  Re- 
versal of  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  1945-57," 
71  Har.  L.  Rev.  1324;  Dixon,  "Civil  Rights  In 
Transportation  and  the  ICC,"  31.  Geo.  Wash. 
L.  Rev.  199;  Black.  J.  dissenting.  Bell  v.  Mary- 
land. 84  S.  Ct.  1814,  1877-78;  Douglas,  J.  Con- 
curring.  Heart   of   Atlanta   Motel  v.   United 
States.  85  S.  Ct   348,  369-373). 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark  DeW.  Howe. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  wholly 
right  that  this  first  discussion  of  our 
effort  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
President,  who  voiced  the  conscience  of 
America,  that  the  right  to  vote  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens,  be  given  us  today 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.   It  was  he  who  in  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  offered  the  poll  tax 
amendment,  and  it  was  he  who  carried 
that  point  in  the  committee. 

The  remarks  which  he  has  just  con- 
cluded are  scholarly  and  eloquent. 

A  few  years  ago  his  distinguished 
brother,  who  once  served  in  this  body 
and  then  went  on  to  still  higher  office, 
made  a  speech  in  New  Haven,  which  was 
an  appeal  to  this  country  to  reexamine 
some  myths  and  to  test  some  assump- 
tions. As  I  recall,  President  Kennedy 
was  speaking  about  economic  myths  and 
assumptions.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  at  this 
moment  is  asking  all  of  us  to  reexamine 
some  assumptions  which  some  of  us  have 
made  with  respect  to  a  constitutional 
question.  Each  of  us  has  a  heavy  obliga- 
tion to  read  the  words  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  very  carefully 
and  thoughtfully,  and  to  determine  what 
in  fact  was  the  purpose  of  the  poll  tax 
and  what  in  fact  its  application  has  been, 
and  then  to  determine  what  the  answer 
is  with  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of 
what  I  choose  to  call  the  Kennedy 
amendment  in  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  the  early  section  of  his 
remarks,  pointed  up  the  fact  that  each 
of  us  is  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and  that  what  we  clearly 
believe  to  be  unconstitutional  should  be 
rejected  by  us.  Whatever  may  be  our 
desire  or  wish,  this  binds  us,  as  it  does 
every  citizen. 

Where  there  is  an  argument  of  gen- 
uine legal  merit  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  proposal,  we  should  not  refuse 
to  enact  a  law  which  we  regard  as  nec- 
essary to  achieve  an  objective  we  regard 
as  desirable  merely  because  the  courts 
might  not  uphold  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  explained,  there  is  overwhelming 
reason  to  believe  that  if  Congress  acts 
aflirmatively  on  the  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  concerned  about  extending  op- 
portunities to  minority  citizens  of  this 
country,  even  in  advance  and  without 
congressional  support,  will  not  reject  the 
proposal. 

When  the  bill  is  passed  I  hope  thought 
will  be  given,  in  the  excitement  of  that 
moment,  to  this  moment,  when  this 
debate  was  opened  so  eloquently  and  so 
responsibly  and  so  effectively  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  him  very  much. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  There  is 
no  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
or  of  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  greater 
respect  or  who  has  been  of  greater  in- 
spiration not  only  on  this  subject,  but 
with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people,  for  so  many  years,  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  I  thank  him  for  his 
very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator with  respect  to  a  question  addressed 
to  him  by  the  learned  Senator  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  which  compli- 
mented  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— and  I  compliment  him  also on 

his  speech  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  what 
he  referred  to  as  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
knows  full  well  that  the  provision,  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  requirement 
in  the  four  States  which  still  have  it,  in 
the  application  to  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, was  not  requested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
I  did  not  interpret  the  remarks  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Michigan  as  in  any  way 
insinuating  it.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  referring  to  a  speech  President  Ken- 
nedy  made  in  New  Haven,  when  he  spoke 
about  economic  myths  and  assumptions 
and  that  we  could  carry  that  thought 
over  into  other  matters. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  an  extension  of  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that 
President  Johnson  had  recommended  the 
elimination  of  the  poll  tax.  I  was  sug- 
gesting that  when  the  day  came  when 
we  reviewed  the  action  Congress  had 
taken  with  respect  to  the  extension  of 
voting  rights,  an  action  which  has  been 
urged  upon  us  by  President  Johnson,  we 
would  remember  the  very  eloquent 
presentation  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  made  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  wished  the 
Record  to  show  clearly,  which  I  believe  it 
does  now,  that  no  one  is  claiming  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
suggested  that  the  poll  tax,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, which  still  prevails  in  four  States, 
be  ehminated.  That  is  understood,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  At 
this  moment  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
my  remarks,  in  which  I  referred  to  the 
24th  amendment,  were  intended  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  any  way  except  as  a  com- 
mendation of  the  fine  contribution  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  made.  He 
worked  very  hard  for  the  elimination,  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  of  the  poll 
tax.  I  say  this  with  deep  respect.  He 
performed  a  genuine  service.  I  believe 
all  of  us  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Of  course,  I  was 
assisted  actively  and  helpfully  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  also 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  that 
regard. 

The  second  point  I  wished  to  bring  out 
was  this:  The  Senator  understands,  does 
he  not,  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  one  of  the  original 
States  had  the  poll  tax  requirement  as  a 
qualification  for  voters  in  that  State, 
particularly  for  voters  in  the  selection  of 
the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  that  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  original  13  States, 
had  a  poll  tax  requirement  as  a  qualifica- 
tion, in  the  way  I  have  stated  it,  of  its 
electors.    Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  original 
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states  had  more  serious  handicaps  in 
their  qualification  of  electors,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  recog- 
nizes. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
his  speech,  which  was  well  prepared,  and 
as  to  which  I  commend  him  as  to  its 
form  and  as  to  his  delivery  of  it,  he 
stated,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  that 
the  poll  tax  requirement  did  away  with 
a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
With  what  right  did  the  Senator  concern 
himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  provisions  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  I  believe  in  my  address  I 
listed  a  number  of  different  guarantees 
within  the  Constitution,  but  I  referred 
most  particularly  to  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  in  reference 
to  an  earlier  question  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  in  relation  to  New 
Hampshire,  that  the  town  collectors  in 
New  Hampshire,  as  I  understand  it,  must 
forward  a  poll  tax  from  the  town  to  the 
State.  The  refusal  of  any  citizen  to  pay 
such  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  undue  hard- 
ship, would  not  keep  him  from  voting, 
however,  and  the  town  collector  can  seek 
an  abatement  of  the  tax  for  the  whole 
town.  That  is  contained  in  chapter  51, 
New  Hampshire  State  Laws — 1963. 

To  quote  that  kind  of  situation  in  com- 
parison with  the  question  which  is  before 
the  Congress  today,  which  is  much  more 
basic,  much  more  dramatic,  much  more 
conclusive,  and  much  more  exhaustive, 
does  not  really  illuminate  the  par- 
ticular question  which  we  really  have 
before  us  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  relies 
on  the  15th  amendment  to  support  a  re- 
peal of  the  poll  tax  requirement,  he 
knows  that  amendment  could  relate,  in 
this  matter,  only  to  members  of  the  col- 
ored race.    Does  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  talking  about  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment,  which  states  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

I  think  that  that  section  contains  suf- 
ficient breadth  and  power  to  cover  the 
proposal,  together  with  the  interpreta- 
tion which  section  2  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment has  been  given  as  which  I  cit«d 
in  my  address,  along  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Those  which 
I  have  mentioned,  and  the  other  hold- 
ings of  the  Court,  afford  enough  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  support  the  amendment  in  good 
conscience,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
justified  in  doing  so,  and  the  amendment 
would  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  first  portion  of  the  15th  amend- 
nient,  which  is  the  section  which  creates 
the  coverage,  applies  only  to  the  saving 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race  or  any  person  on 
account  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  section  does  not 
apply  to  citizens  generally. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Section  1  of  the  15th  amendment  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  quoting  the  section  into  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  state  the  point  I  was  seeking 
to  make.  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  this  field  because  I  was  a  participant 
in  knocking  out  the  poll  tax  entirely  as 
a  requirement  for  voting  in  my  own 
State,  the  State  of  Florida,  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  in  1937. 
At  that  time  the  poll  tax  requirement 
was  not  even  a  handicap  to  Negroes  vot- 
ing in  the  Democratic  primary  because 
at  that  time  we  had  a  white  primary. 
As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  poll 
tax  amendment,  there  was  a  very  great 
enlargement  of  participation  in  voting  by 
white  citizens  immediately.  The  poll  tax 
applies  to  both  white  and  colored  and  to 
all  citizens  who  are  covered.  We  realize 
that  the  poll  tax  laws  of  the  various 
States  have  different  coverages.  Some 
exclude  elderly  people,  some  exclude 
women,  some  exclude  veterans,  and  the 
like. 

I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts does  not  know  it  to  be  the  case  that 
the  poll  tax  in  every  State  where  it  ex- 
ists applies  as  a  handicap  to  voting  on 
the  part  of  people  regardless  of  their 
race,  r^ardless  of  their  color,  and  re- 
gardless of  their  diligence,  or  lack  of  it, 
in  taking  care  of  their  payment  of  the 
poll  taxes.  Carelessness  and  neglect  had 
as  often  as  not  been  responsible  for  the 
disqualification  of  people  from  voting  in 
my  State  prior  to  and  up  to  the  time  of 
our  repeal  of  the  poll  tax.  The  Senator 
knows  that  the  poll  tax  requirement  ap- 
plies equally  to  citizens  of  all  colors  and 
races,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
What  the  Senator  has  said  is  substan- 
tially correct.  But  there  are  some  very 
dramatic  qualifications.  If  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  would  understand  more 
clearly  than  others  the  dramatic  effect  of 
the  poll  tax  on  Negroes,  it  is  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  because  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  24th  amendment  we  have 
seen  dramatic  illustrations  of  cases  in 
which  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
voting  in  a  number  of  different  coun- 
ties and  in  a  number  of  different  States 
has  been  greatly  increased.  I  stand  by 
the  arguments  that  I  made  in  my  formal 
address.  I  refer  again  to  my  economic 
argument  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  suflQcient  or  significant  evidence, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  to  point  out  where 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  reg- 
istrars have  refused  to  take  poll  taxes. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  administration 
of  the  poll  tax,  we  have  seen  how  the 
cumulative  effect  has  discriminated 
against  Negroes  on  economic  grounds. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  Sen- 


ator would  recognize,  the  means  by 
which  economic  exchange  takes  place  is 
on  the  basis  of  barter  and  by  services 
rendered.  Even  in  those  areas  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  poll  tax  of  $1  or  $1.50, 
cumulative  to  $3  or  even  to  $4,  does  serve 
economically  to  discriminate. 

With  all  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  for  his  viewpoint  on  this 
question,  I  stand  by  my  arguments.  I 
stand  on  the  arguments  that  I  have  made 
in  my  formal  presentation.  I  believe 
they  are  overwhelming  and  convincing. 
I  address  them  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  a  clearer 
record  of  opposition  to  the  poll  tax  than 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  But,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  always  tried  to 
proceed  constitutionally.  He  did  so  as 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  of  the 
State  of  Florida  when  he  voted  to  repeal 
the  poll  tax  for  all  purposes  in  that 
State.  He  did  so  here  when  he  offered 
for  13  years  the  24th  amendment  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  for  Federal  elected  ofiBciaLs.  He 
did  so  because  he  knew  that  was  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  He  does  so  now 
because  he  thinks  the  enactment  of  the 
24th  amendment  will  very  speedily  bring 
about  complete  relief  In  a  constitutional 
way.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  even 
in  the  limited  time  since  the  enactment 
of  the  24th  amendment  or  its  ratifica- 
tion, one  of  the  States  which  had  a  poll 
tax  prior  to  that  time  has  repealed  It — 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  He  r>oints  also 
to  the  fact  that  while  he  was  urging  the 
24th  amendment  in  the  Senate,  two 
other  States — the  State  of  South  Caro- 
Una  and  the  State  of  Tennessee — re- 
pealed their  poll  tax.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  afraid  that  in  his  zeal  and  in 
his  haste  to  get  a  quick  job  done,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  overlook- 
ing the  constitutional  aspects  of  this 
question,  which  is  the  reason  for  the 
questions  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
raised.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  5delding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  understand  from  the  able 
majority  leader  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  measure  until 
April  21.  However,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and 
myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
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and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  I  shall  discuss 
the  amendment  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  line  20,  strike  all  down  to  and 
incUxding  line  4  on  page  30  and  insert  in  lieu 
the  following: 

"\Vhoever  knowingly  or  wilfully  gives  false 
Information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or  pe- 
riod of  residence  in  the  voting  district  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
Individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
his  false  registration  or  illegal  voting,  or  pays 
or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment  either 
for  registration  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  just 
read  be  made  the  pending  business.  I 
shall  discuss  it  next  week. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 


UNIFORM  POLICIES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  RECREATION  AND  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS 
OF  FEDERAL  MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
WATER   RESOURCE   PROJECTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  138  S.  1229. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislati'.'e  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1229)  to  provide  uniform  policies  with 
respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multi- 
ple-purpose water  resource  projects,  and 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  authority  for  recreation  develop- 
ment of  projects  under  his  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  4,  line  25,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  insert  "this";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
"3";  on  page  5,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "project — "  and  in- 
sert "project.";  in  line  15,  after  "(1)",  to 
strike  out  "if"  and  insert  "If";  at  the  top 
of  page  6,  to  strike  out  "than  one-half 
the  costs  of  lands,  facilities,  and  project 
modifications  provided  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
borne  by  the  United  States  and"  and  in- 
sert "than  one-half  the  costs  of  lands 
provided  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
facilities  and  project  modifications  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  the  plan  of  develop- 
ment may  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
and";  in  line  12,  after  "(2)",  to  strike 
out  "if.  If  within  ten  years  after  initial 
operation  of  the  project,  there  is  not  an 
executed  agreement  as  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  3^b).  the  head 
of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 


the  project  may  convey  the  possession 
and  control  of  any  lands  provided  pur- 
suant to  subsection  3(b)  by  deed,  lease, 
or  otherwise,  to  any  Federal  agency,  or 
to  any  person  or  non-Federal  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  or  use  as  a  summer 
residence,  or  for  the  operation  on  such 
lands   of  pleasure  resorts  for  boating, 
fishing,  or  any  similar  purpose,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  which  would  not  con- 
flict  with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
project  was  constructed:  Provided,  That 
no  transfer   authorized   herein,   except 
transfer    by    conveyance    at    full    fair 
market  value  under  the  then  existing 
conditions,  shall  be  made  without  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  and  insert  "If,  within  ten  years 
after  initial   operation   of  the   project, 
there  is  not  an  executed  agreement  as 
specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  head  of  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  project  shall  offer  the 
land  for  sale  to  its  immediate  prior  own- 
er at  its  appraised  fair  market  value  as 
approved  by  the  head  of  such  agency  at 
the  time  of  offer.     If  firm  agreements 
to  dispose  of  the  land  are  not  executed 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  such 
offer  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  then  the 
head    of    the    agency    shall    determine 
whether  such  lands  can  be  put  to  other 
use    for    programs    of    the    agency    or 
whether  such  lands  should  be  reported 
as  excess  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property    and    Administrative    Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.   In  no  case  shall 
the  lands  be  used  or  made  available  for 
use  for  any  purpose  in  conflict  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  project  was  con- 
structed."; on  page  8,  hne  24,  after  "(b) ", 
to  strike  out  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  amending  the  first  pro- 
viso of  subsection  2(d)    of  the  Act  of 
August  12,  1958  (72  Stat.  563;  16  U.S.C, 
662(d) ),  and  the  second  proviso  of  sub- 
section 2(d)   of  that  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed." and  insert   "The  first  proviso 
of  subsection  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  August 
12,  1958  (72  Stat.  563;  16  U.S.C.  662(d)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Provided, 
That  such  cost  attributable  to  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  wildlife 
shall  not  extend  beyond  that  necessary 
for  (1)  land  acquisition,  (2)  facilities  as 
specifically  recommended  in  water  re- 
source project  reports,  (3)  modification 
of  the  project,  and  (4)  modification  of 
project  operations,  but  shall  not  Include 
the  operation  of  wildlife  facilities.'    The 
second  proviso  of  subsection  2(d)  of  said 
Act  is  hereby  repealed.";  on  page  9,  after 
line  12,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Expenditures  for  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  hereafter  acquired  by  project  con- 
struction agencies  for  the  establishment  of 
migratory  waterfowl  refuges  reconunended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Federal 
water  resource  projects,  when  such  lands  or 
Interests  In  lands  would  not  have  been  ac- 
quired but  for  the  establishment  of  a  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  refuge  at  the  project,  shall 
not  exceed  $28,000,000:  Provided.  That  the 
aforementioned  expenditure  limitation  In 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  costs 
of  mitigating  damages  to  migratory  water- 
fowl caused  by  such  water  resotu-ce  project. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(c)";  on  page  10, 


at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  insert  "(d)";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  15,  to  strike  out  "(f)"  and  in- 
sert  "(e)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18 
to  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert  "(f)";  at 
the  begirming  of  line  24,  to  strike  out 
"(h)"  and  insert  "(g)";  on  page  11,  line 
4,  after  "Sec.  7.",  to  strike  out  "(a)"; 
in  line  6,  after  the  word  "heretofore",  to 
strike  out  "or  hereafter";  in  the  same 
line,   after   the   word   "authorized",  to 
strike  out  "or  reauthorized,";  at  the' be- 
ginning of  line  8,  to  strike  out  "investi- 
gate, plan,";  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"for",  to  insert  "basic";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "facilities,",  to  strike  out 
"to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  include  with- 
in the  project  area  such  adjacent  lands 
or  interests  therein  as  are  necessary  for 
present  or  future  public  recreation  use,  to 
provide  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  project  lands,  facilities,   and  water 
areas  in  a  manner  coordinated  with  the 
other  project  purposes,  and  at  projects 
hereafter  authorized  or  reauthorized,  to 
allocate  water  and  reservoir  capacity  to 
recreation.     Lands,  facilities,  and  proj- 
ect modifications  may  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b) ,  hereof,  at 
projects  heretofore  authorized,"  and  in- 
sert "such  as  boat  ramps,  picnic  tables, 
beach   areas,   sanitation  facilities,  and 
parking  areas  of  a  total  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  for  each  water  resource  proj- 
ect.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
strike  out  "(b) "  and  insert  "Sec.  8,  (a)"; 
on  page  12  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(b)";  on 
page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(b)";  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out  "section"  and  insert  "Act";  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 
"section."   and  insert  "Act.";   on  page 
13,  after  line  7,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  and  after  January  1, 
1966,  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor 
any  bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under 
his  authority  shall  engage  in  the  preparation 
of  any  feasibility  report  with  respect  to  any 
water  resource  project  unless  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  feasibility  report  has  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  or  specifically  di- 
rected by  either  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  such  committee,  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  notwithstanding. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "8"  to  "10";  on 
page  14,  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

(e)  The  term  "feasibility  report"  shall 
mean  any  report  of  the  scope  required  by  the 
Congress  when  formally  considering  author- 
ization of  the  project  of  which  the  report 
treats. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "9"  to 
"11";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  Intent  of 
this  Act  that  (a)  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  where  these 
can  be  provided  or  enhanced  In  the  inves- 
tigation, planning,  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  Federal  navigation,  flood 
control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric  and  mul- 
tiple-purpose  water  resource  projects;    (b) 
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planning  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  the  recreation  potential  of  any  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  based  on  the  coordination  of 
the  recreational  use  of  the  project  area  with 
the  use  of  existing  and  planned  Federal, 
State,  or  local  public  recreation  develop- 
ments; and  (c)  project  construction  agencies 
shall  encourage  non-Federal  public  bodies 
to  administer  project  land  and  water  areas 
for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement purposes  and  operate,  maintain, 
and  replace  facilities  provided  for  those  ptu-- 
poses  unless  such  areas  or  facilities  are  au- 
thorized by  law  for  Inclusion  within  a  na- 
tional recreation  area,  or  are  appropriate  for 
administration  by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  as  a  part  of  the 
public  lands  classified  for  retention  in  Fed- 
eral ownership,  or  in  connection  with  an  au- 
thorized Federal  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  If,  before  authorization  of  a 
project,  non-Federal  public  bodies  Indicate 
their  intent  in  writing  to  agree  to  admin- 
ister project  land  and  water  areas  for  recre- 
ation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  of  development  and  to  bear 
not  less  than  one-half  the  separable  costs  of 
the  project  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  and  all  the  costs 
of  operation,  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment lands  and  facilities:  (1)  the  benefits 
of  the  project  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  economic  benefits 
of  the  project;  (2)  costs  shall  be  allocated 
to  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  and  to  other  purposes 
In  a  manner  which  will  insure  that  all  proj- 
ect purposes  share  equitably  in  the  advan- 
tages of  multiple-purpose  construction:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
or  fish  and  wildlife  enchancement  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  benefits  from  those 
functions  or  the  costs  of  providing  recrea- 
tion or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  bene- 
fits of  reasonably  equivalent  use  and  lo- 
cation by  the  least  costly  alternative  means; 
and  (3)  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  sepa- 
rable costs  and  all  the  Joint  costs  of  the 
project  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States  and  be  nonreimbursable. 
Projects  authorized  before  January  1,  1966, 
may  include  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  on  the  foregoing  basis  without 
the  required  indication  of  Intent.  Execution 
of  an  agreement  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  commencement  of  construction 
of  projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  separable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be 
borne  by  non-Federal  interests,  under  either 
or  both  of  the  following  methods  as  may  be 
determined  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
project:  (1)  payment,  or  provision  of  lands. 
Interests  therein,  or  facilities  for  the  project; 
or  (2)  repayment,  with  Interest  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  for  other  interest-bear- 
ing functions  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects, within  fifty  years  of  first  use  of  project 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
facilities:  Provided,  That  the  source  of  re- 
payment may  be  limited  to  entrance  and 
User  fees  or  charges  collected  at  the  project 
by  non-Federal  Interests  If  the  fee  schedule 
and  the  portion  of  fees  dedicated  to  repay- 
nient  are  established  on  a  basis  calculated 
to  achieve  repayment  as  aforesaid  and  if  the 
fee  schedule  and  the  portion  of  fees  dedicated 
to  repayment  are  made  subject  to  review 
and  renegotiation  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  an  Indica- 
tion of  Intent  as  specified  in  subsection  2(a) , 
'acuities  or  project  modifications  shall  not 
^  provided  expressly  for  recreation  and  fish 


and  wildlife  enhancement;  minimtim  facili- 
ties for  the  public  health  and  safety  may  be 
provided  at  access  points  provided  by  roads 
existing  at  the  time  of  project  construction 
and  roads  constructed  for  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  the  project.  For 
projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this  section 
hereof,  the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  benefits  shall  be  limited  to 
the  number  of  visitor  days  and  the  value  p>er 
visitor  day  which  would  take  place  on  the 
basis  of  the  provision  of  minimum  facilities 
for  public  health  and  safety,  and  excluding 
any  additional  land  which  may  be  acquired 
expressly  to  provide  for  subsequent  recrea- 
tion or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  devel- 
opment as  provided  under  subsection  3(b); 
for  projects  authorized  piu-suant  to  this 
subsection,  all  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  an  Indication  of  In- 
tent as  specified  in  subsection  2(a),  lands 
may  be  provided  in  connection  with  project 
construction  to  preserve  the  recreation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  potential  of 
the  project. 

(1)  If  non -Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  within  ten  years  after  initial 
operation  of  the  project  which  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  will  administer  project  land  and  wa- 
ter areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment and  will  bear  not  less  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  lands,  facilities,  and  project 
modifications  provided  for  those  purposes 
and  all  costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  facilities,  not  more  than 
one-half  the  costs  of  lands  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  and  facilities  and 
project  modifications  provided  pursuant  to 
the  plan  of  development  may  be  borne  by 
the  United  States,  and  such  costs  shall  be 
nonreimbursable.  Such  agreement  and 
subsequent  development  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  any  reallocation  of  Joint  costs  of 
the  project  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

If,  within  ten  years  after  Initial  operation 
of  the  project,  there  Is  not  an  executed 
agreement  as  specified  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  project  shall  offer  the 
land  for  sale  to  its  Immediate  prior  owner 
at  its  appraised  fair  market  value  as  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  such  agency  at  the 
time  of  offer.  If  firm  agreements  to  dispose 
of  the  land  are  not  executed  within  ninety 
days  of  the  date  of  such  offer  by  the  head  of 
the  agency,  then  the  head  of  the  agency 
shall  determine  whether  such  lands  can  be 
put  to  other  use  for  programs  of  the  agency 
or  whether  such  lands  should  be  reported 
as  excess  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  In  no  case  shall  the  lands  be 
used  or  made  available  for  vise  for  any  pur- 
pose In  conflict  with  the  pvu-poses  for  which 
the  project  was  constructed. 

Sec.  4.  At  projects,  the  conBtructlon  of 
which  has  commenced  or  been  completed  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  where  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  piorposes 
and  to  bear  the  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  existing  facilities 
serving  those  purposes,  such  facilities  and 
appropriate  project  lands  may  be  transferred 
to  the  non-Federal  public  bodies  at  no  cost. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  or  discouraging  postauthorlza- 
tion  development  of  any  project  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  by 
non-Federal  public  bodies  ptusuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  project.  Such 
development  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any 


allocation  or  reallocation  at  project  costs 
to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  developed  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat. 
49),  with  respect  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
aspects  shall  be  set  forth  in  any  report  on 
any  project  or  appropriate  unit  thereof  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  Act.  Such  views 
shall  Include  a  rep>ort  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
development  conforms  to  and  l£  In  accord 
with  the  State  comprehensive  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  5(d)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  897). 

The  first  proviso  of  subsection  2(d)  of  the 
Act  of  August  12,  1958  (72  Stat.  563;  16 
U.S.C.  662(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Provided,  That  such  cost  attributable  to 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  wild- 
life shall  not  extend  beyond  that  necessary 
for  (1)  land  acquisition,  (2)  facilities  as 
specifically  recommended  In  water  resource 
project  reports,  (3)  modification  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  (4)  modification  of  project  opera- 
tions, but  shall  not  Include  the  operation 
of  wildlife  facilities."  The  second  proviso 
of  subsection  2(d)  of  said  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  projects  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act,  as  amended,  or  imder 
authority  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 

(d)  Sections  2.  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  nonreservolr  local  flood  control 
projects,  beach  erosion  control  projects,  small 
boat  harbor  projects,  hurricane  protection 
projects,  or  to  project  areas  or  facilities  au- 
thorized by  law  for  Inclusion  within  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  or  appropriate  for 
administration  by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  as  a  part  of 
the  public  lands  classified  for  retention  In 
Federal  ownership,  or  in  connection  with  an 
authorized  Federal  program  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

(e)  As  vised  in  this  Act,  the  term  "nonre- 
imbursable" shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Imposition  of  entrance,  admission, 
and  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges. 

(f)  Subsection  6(a)(2)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897)  shall  not  apply  to  costs  allocated 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment which  are  borne  by  the  United  States 
as  a  nonreimbursable  project  cost  pursuant 
to  subsection  2(a)  or  subsection  3(b)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  All  payments  and  repa3maent  by  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  revenue  from  the  convey- 
ance by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  of  lands 
\inder  subsection  3(b)(2)  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasviry  as  mlscellane- 
ovis  receipts. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  as  a  part  of  any  water  resource 
development  project  under  his  control  here- 
tofore authorized  except  projects  or  areas 
within  national  wildlife  refuges,  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  or  otherwise  provide 
for  basic  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities, 
such  as  boat  ramps,  picnic  tables,  beach  areas, 
sanitation  facilities,  and  parking  areas  of  a 
total  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  each  water 
resource  project. 

SBC.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  for  the  administration  of  project  land 
and  water  areas  and  the  operation,  mstlnte- 
nance,  and  replacement  of  facilities  and  to 
transfer  project  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal 
agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by 
lease,  conveyance,  or  exchange,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  best  promote 
the  development  and  operation  of  such  lands 
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or  facilities  in  the  public  interest  for  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

(b)  No  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  may  be  Included  for  or 
devoted  to  recreation  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  without  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  such  agency;  and  the  head 
of  any  such  agency  is  authorized  to  transfer 
any  such  lands  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  project 
lands  within  or  adjacent  to  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  national  forests  and  facilities 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
recreation  and  other  national  forest  system 
purposes;  and  such  transfer  shall  be  made 
in  each  case  In  which  the  project  reservoir 
area  is  located  wholly  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  a  national  forest  unless  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  Jointly 
determine  otherwise.  Where  any  project 
lands  are  transferred  hereunder  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
lands  Involved  shall  become  national  forest 
lands:  Provided.  That  the  lands  and  waters 
within  the  flow  lines  of  any  reservoir  or 
otherwise  needed  or  used  for  the  operation 
of  the  project  for  other  purposes  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  such  operation.  Nothing 
herein  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  granted  by  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  recreation  de- 
velopment of  water  resoiu-ce  projects  or  to 
disposition  of  public  lands  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  and  after  January  1, 
1966,  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  any  bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under 
his  authority  shall  engage  in  the  preparation 
of  any  feasibility  report  with  respect  to  any 
water  resource  project  unless  the  preparation 
of  such  feasibility  report  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law  or  specifically  directed  by 
either  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
such  committee,  any  other  provision  of  law 
notwithstanding. 

Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "projeot"  shall  mean  a  proj- 
ect or  any  appropriate  unit  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "cost"  shall  mean  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  (land,  labor,  and  sup- 
plies) used  for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  project. 

(c)  The  term  "separable  costs"  shall  mean 
the  cost  for  each  project  purpose  which  Is 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  multi- 
ple-purpose project  and  the  cost  of  the 
project  with  the  purpose  omitted. 

(d)  The  term  "Joint  costs"  shall  mean  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  project  as  a  whole  and  the  total  of 
the  separable  costs  for  all  project  piirposes. 

(e)  The  term  "feasibility  report"  shall 
mean  any  report  of  the  scope  required  by  the 
Congress  when  formally  considering  author- 
ization of  the  project  of  which  the  report 
treats. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  committee  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
committee  amendments,  and  for  that 
reason  I  did  not  speak  while  the  question 


was  pending  a  moment  ago.    Section  9 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  and  after  January  1, 
1966,  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  any  bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under 
his  authority  shall  engage  in  the  preparation 
of  any  feasibility  report  with  respect  to  any 
water  resource  project  unless  the  preparation 
of  such  feasibility  report  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law  or  specifically  directed  by 
either  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  or  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  such  conmiittee,  any  other  pwo- 
vlslon  of  law  notwithstanding. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  to  Public 
Law  485,  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  particularly  section  2.  Sec- 
tion 2  refers  specifically  to  the  Goose- 
beny,  San  Juan-Chama,  Navajo,  Par- 
shall,  Troublesome,  Rabbit  Ear,  Eagle 
Divide,  San  Miguel,  West  Divide,  Blue- 
stone,  Battlement  Mesa,  Tomichi  Creek, 
East  River,  Ohio  Creek,  Fruitland  Mesa, 
Bostwick  Park,  Grand  Mesa,  Dallas 
Creek,  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Dolores,  Fruit 
Growers  Extension,  Animas-La  Plata, 
Yellow  Jacket,  Sublette,  and  Juniper  par- 
ticipating projects. 

All  of  these  projects  were  included  in 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act. 
While  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs [Mr.  Jackson]  is  in  the  Chamber, 

1  should  like  to  make  this  legislative  his- 
tory: That  section  9  of  S.  1229,  if  en- 
acted, would  not  in  any  way  modify  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  Public  Law 
485, 84th  Congress. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  fact  is  that  section  9  makes 
two  exceptions  to  the  directive  for  prior 
approval  of  feasibility  report  investi- 
gations. 

First — 

Effective  on  and  after  January  1,  1966, 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any 
bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under  his  au- 
thority shall  engage  In  the  preparation  of  any 
feasibility  report  with  respect  to  any  water 
resource  project  unless  the  preparation  of 
such  feasibility  report  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law. 

Second — 
or  specifically  directed  by  either  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or 
the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  such  com- 
mittee, any  other  provision  of  law  notvsrith- 
standlng. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
when  this  matter  was  considered,  section 

2  of  Public  Law  485  of  the  84th  Congress, 
relating  to  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  to  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  re- 
ferred, specifically  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  undertake  In- 
vestigations of  the  projects  named  in 
section  2  of  that  act. 

I  believe  it  Is  clear  that  the  provision 
of  section  9  of  S.  1229,  which  states  "has 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law,"  be- 
ing an  exception  to  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  section,  applies  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  section  2. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  I 
take  It,  then,  that  he  would  agree  with 


me,  would  he  not,  that  In  the  general 
application  of  section  9.  it  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  committee,  nor  is  It 
contemplated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  that  the  language  would  in 
any  way  modify  section  2  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  but  that  the  investigations 
and  the  priority  order  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  and  the  rest  of  the  act,  with  re- 
spect to  the  participating  projects  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  would  con- 
tinue without  any  application  to  section 
9  in  the  bill  now  pending? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  facts  correctly.  In  effect, 
what  we  have  endeavored  to  do  in  S.  1229 
is  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902,  as  amended,  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to 
make  examinations  and  surveys  for  and 
to  locate  and  construct,  in  this  act,  irri- 
gation works  for  the  storage,  diversion, 
and  development  of  waters,  including 
artesian  wells." 

I  am  reading,  in  part,  from  section  2  of 
the  act  of  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  as  amended. 

This  is  the  area  to  which  we  have  di- 
rected section  9  of  S.  1229.  Section  9 
does  not  apply  where  Congress  has  spe- 
cifically authorized  and  directed  sur- 
veys, feasibility  reports,  studies,  and  so 
on,  such  as  those  set  forth  in  section  2 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act,  as  adopted  in  the  84th  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  2  of  the  Colorado  River 
Project  Act  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  2  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  fiirther  investiga- 
tions of  projects  vmder  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  comple- 
tion of  planning  reports  on  the  Gooseberry, 
San  Juan-Chama,  Navajo,  Parshall,  Trouble- 
some, Rabbit  Ear,  Eagle  Divide,  San  Miguel, 
West  Divide,  Bluestone,  Battlement  Mesa, 
Tomichi  Creek,  East  River,  Ohio  Creek,  Fnilt- 
land  Mesa,  Bostwick  Park,  Grand  Mesa,  Dallas 
Creek.  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Dolores,  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Extension,  Animas-La  Plata,  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  Sublette  participating  projects. 
Said  reports  shall  be  completed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  funds  are  made  available  therefor 
and  shall  be  submitted  promptly  to  the 
affected  States,  which  in  the  case  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  shall  Include  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  thereafter  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress:  Provided,  That  with  reference 
to  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project,  the  storage  for  control 
and  regulation  of  water  imported  from  the 
San  Juan  River  shall  (1)  be  limited  to  a 
single  offstream  dam  and  reservoir  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Chama  River,  (2)  be  used 
solely  for  control  and  regulation  and  no 
power  facilities  shall  be  established.  Installed 
or  operated  thereat,  and  (3)  be  operated  at 
all  times  by  the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation  ol 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  Rio  Grande  Compact  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  Rio  Grande  Compact  Com- 
mission. The  preparation  of  detailed  designs 
and  specifications  for  the  works  proposed  to 
be  constructed  in  connection  with  projects 
shall  be  carried  as  far  forward  as  the  Investi- 
gations thereof  indicate  is  reasonable  in  the 
circumjstances. 
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The  Secretary,  conctirrently  with  the  in- 
vestigations directed  by  the  preceding  para- 
graph, shall  also  give  priority  to  completion 
of  a  plarming  report  on  the  Juniper  project. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  discussed  In  committee.  It 
was  understood  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  section  9  of  the  pending 
bill  would  not  apply  to  the  situation  or 
the  situations  related  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator 
-from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  point  relat- 
ing to  the  bill,  indirectly,  although  it  is 
not  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill,  Public 
Law  88-578,  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  provides  in  section  5 
(g): 

Coordination  With  Federal  Agencies. — In 
order  to  assure  consistency  in  policies  and 
actions  imder  this  Act,  with  other  related 
Federal  programs  and  activities  (including 
those  conducted  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  and  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954)  and  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  the  planning,  acquisition,  and  de-^ 
velopment  assistance  to  States  under  this 
section  with  other  related  Federal  programs 
and  activities,  the  President  may  issue  such 
regiUatlons  with  respect  thereto  as  he  deems 
desirable  and  such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided only  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  S.  1229,  because 
it  has  come  to  our  attention  during  the 
past  few  days  that  a  memorandum  or  an 
Executive  order  has  been  traveling 
around  In  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  we  were  afraid 
might  have  the  effect  of  changing  this 
particular    section's    legislative    intent. 

The  import  of  such  order,  as  It  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  was  that  it  might  trans- 
fer a  part  of  the  funds  or  the  functions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Now,  reading  from  page  25  of  House  Re- 
port No.  900,  88th  Congress,  1st  session, 
we  lind  the  following  language  dealing 
with  section  5(g)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act: 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  5  authorizes  the 
President  to  issue  regulations  which  will 
assure  consistency  between  poUcles  and  ac- 
«Mis  under  this  bill  and  those  under  other 
mleral  programs,  particularly  the  open- 
^ace  program  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
mance  Agency.  It  does  not  authorize 
transfer  of  functions  between  agencies. 

I  believe  the  last  sentence  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  a  transfer  of  func- 
tions was  not  contemplated. 

When  I  was  informed  that  this  matter 
was  to  be  called  up  today,  I  was  con- 
cerned because  the  present  bill,  if  an 
amendment  is  needed,  seems  an  appro- 
Pnate  vehicle  for  such  an  amendment, 
although  the  purposes  of  the  bUl  are  a 
JtUe  different.  After  speaking  with 
JJe  distinguished  majority  leader,  he 
ODtained  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lee  C.  White, 
^ial  counsel  to  the  President,  under 
!*,\of  AprU  12.  1965.  The  distin- 
K'usned  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
*"fsoN]  has  seen  this  letter  which  the 
P^tlnguished  majority  leader  has 
landed  to  me. 


The  letter  is  addressed  to  Senator 
Mansfield.  I  read  the  first  paragraph 
particularly.    It  reads  as  follows: 

We  have  checked  into  the  question  which 
you  have  raised  about  the  draft  Executive 
order  defining  the  financing  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Housing  Agency  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fimd  and  open  spaces  pro- 
gram. I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  draft  order,  nor  has  It  ever  been 
contemplated,  that  any  funds  or  functions 
would  be  transferred  from  Interior  to  Hous- 
ing. 

It  is  exa<;tly  that  point  that  caused  me 
to  ask  that  the  bill  be  delayed.  The  ques- 
tion has  bothered  me.  In  House  Report 
No.  900,  to  which  I  referred  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  under  date  of  November  14 
1963.  it  is  said  definitely  that  it  does  not 
authorize  the  transfer  of  functions  be- 
tween agencies. 

If  this  Executive  order  had  purported 
to  transfer,  under  the  Land  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  either  the  function  of  the 
Interior  Department  or  money  from  the 
Land  Water  Conservation  Fund,  I  would 
have  been  compelled  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  legislation. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  if  it  is  now  understood  from 
this  letter  that  neither  the  functions  nor 
any  portion  of  the  money  under  that  pro- 
posed Executive  order  will  be  transferred 
to  the  HHFA  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  my  understanding. 
In  addition,  I  should  say  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  provision  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  which  the 
Senator  quoted  is  to  provide  for  proper 
coordination  among  the  agencies,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  movement  of  entire 
functions  from  one  department  to  an- 
other. This  distinction,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  one  of  substance.  This  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  law  should  be  made  plain 
and  should  be  followed  in  the  executive 
branch. 

The  letter,  which  I  take  it  the  Senator 
will  place  in  the  Record,  corroborates  the 
understanding  that  I  had.  In  addition, 
the  proposed  Executive  order  would  not 
have  affected  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form,  the  pending  measure  before  the 
Senate,  S.  1229. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, my  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  response. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter signed  by  Lee  C.  White,  special  coun- 
sel to  the  President,  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  procured,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  as 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this  mat- 
ter, in  order  that  there  will  not,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  or  through  inadvertence 
in  one  of  the  executive  establishments  of 
the  Government,  be  placed  into  effect  an 
Executive  order  which  would  attempt  to 
transfer  either  any  of  the  functions  or  a 
part  of  the  moneys  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  to  any  other 
department  of  the  Government  whatever. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  have  checked  into  the 
question  which  you  have  raised  about  the 
draft  Executive  order  defining  the  financing 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Housing  Agency  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  f\ind  and  open 
spaces  program.  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  draft  order,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  contemplated,  that  any  funds  or  func- 
tions would  be  transferred  from  Interior  to 
Housing. 

What  the  Budget  Bureau  has  been  trying 
to  do  is  to  establish  working  procedures  so 
that  the  cities  would  know  how  to  function 
under  the  open  spaces  program;  that  is,  the 
procedures  for  applying  to  the  Housing  Agen- 
cy for  funds.  The  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  is  a  new  program.  The  open 
spaces  program  proposed  In  1961  has  been  a 
very  successful  one. 

Thus  it  has  been  our  intention  to  estab- 
lish working  procedxires  so  as  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  duplication  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  talked  with 
both  Secretary  Udall  and  HHFA  Administra- 
tor Weaver  and  has  asked  them  to  establish 
an  agreeable  procedure.  We  are  sure  that 
such  an  agreement  can  be  worked  out. 

The  problem  has  nothing  to  do  with  S. 
1229.  which  deals  with  the  development  of 
recreation  around  Federal  reservoir  projects. 
We  think  this  is  a  good  bill  and  hope  that 
CJongress  wlU  act  on  it  favorably  in  the  near 
future. 

Sincerely. 

Lee  C.  White, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1229)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies  with 
respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  resource  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  jrield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


POWERHOUSE  AT  GRAND  COULEE 
DAM  (H.  DOC.  NO.  142) 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
held  hearings  today  on  the  proposal  to 
construct  a  third  powerhouse  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in  Washington  State. 

President  Johnson  has  personally  en- 
dorsed this  project  and  accordingly  has 
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transmitted  to  Congress  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  hearing  record  will  remain  open 
for  10  days  after  which  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee will  commence  executive  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Johnson's  letter  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  HUBEKT  H.  HtTMPHRET, 

President  of  the  senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Electricity  Is  a  basic 
requirement  of  modern  society.  It  Is  vital 
to  our  Industries,  farms,  and  homes.  The 
Nation's  rapidly  expanding  use  of  electricity 
Is  e-xpected  to  more  than  double  and  per- 
haps triple  by  1980.  This  calls  for  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  segments  of  the  power 
industry — private,  cooperative,  and  public. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  here- 
with the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  concerning  the  economic  and  en- 
gineering feasibility  of  a  third  powerplant 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  a  draft  of  authorizing  legislation.  I 
have  approved  the  Secretary's  report  and 
recommend  that  the  draft  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  authorize  the  construction  of  this 
outstanding  project. 

The  proposed  third  powerplant  will  ulti- 
mately add  3.6  million  kilowatts  of  generat- 
ing capacity  to  the  2  million  kilowatts  at 
the  two  existing  powerplants.  When  com- 
pleted, the  total  capacity  of  the  powerplants 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  total  5.6  million 
kilowatts.  It  will  be  larger  than  any  single 
hydroelectric  development  in  the  world  today. 
Authorization  and  construction  of  the 
third  powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
will  further  the  orderly  development  of  the 
vast  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River. 
This  is  the  next  logical  step  following  two 
important  events  which  occurred  last  year. 

First,  Prime  Minister  Pearson,  of  Canada, 
and  I  met  last  September  to  proclaim  the 
Columbia  River  treaty  for  cooperative  devel- 
opment of  the  Columbia  River — one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  this  continent.  Canada  has 
already  started  construction  of  huge  dams  to 
store  water  on  Its  side  of  the  border.  These 
reservoirs  will  provide  15.5  million  acre-feet 
of  water  storage  In  Canada.  This  storage 
capacity  will  provide  increased  protection  of 
people  and  property  in  both  countries  from 
devastating  floods  and  greatly  enhance  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  powerplants  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  United  States  must  construct  addi- 
tional power-generating  facilities  at  its  ex- 
isting system  of  dams  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  potential.  The  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
because  of  its  location  in  relation  to  other 
Colvunbia  River  powerplants,  its  height.  Its 
large  reservoir  capacity,  and  the  reregula- 
tlon  of  rlverflow  by  Chief  Joseph  Dam  im- 
mediately downstream,  will  develop  a  major 
share  of  the  increased  power  potential  made 
possible  by  the  treaty. 

Second,  the  Congress  approved  last  year  a 
four-line,  extra-high  voltage  transmission 
intertie  between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  Southwest.  It  represents  excit- 
ing new  developments  in  electric  power  tech- 
nology. It  Is  the  largest  single  electrical 
transmission  program  ever  undertaken  In 
this  country  and  is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  cooperation  among  publicly  owned 
and  privately  owned  utilities  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  rapidly  growing  demands  for  electric 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  readily 
absorb  the  power  produced  by  the  proposed 
powerplant.  However,  some  peaking  power 
and  secondary  (not  regularly  available) 
power  that  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 


Northwest  In  the  early  years  of  the  project 
can  be  marketed  In  the  Pacific  Southwest 
over  the  Intertie.  Thus,  the  Intertie  will 
permit  maximum  utilization  of  the  waters 
flowing  past  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  resulting 
In  conservation  in  its  truest  sense. 

The  economic  and  financial  feasibility  of 
the  third  powerplant  are  exceptionally  favor- 
able. The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  more  than 
3  to  1.  Revenues  from  the  sale  of  power  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  capital  Investment 
within  50  years.  In  addition  to  power  bene- 
fits, the  project  will  provide  Increased  flood 
protection  benefits  by  Improving  control  of 
water  stored  In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Lake 
behind  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Accordingly,  I  commend  the  Secretary's  re- 
port to  your  consideration  and  recommend 
early  enactment  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  transmitted. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 


THE  FOUR  FACES  OP 
PROFESSIONALISM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3,  1965,  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation Floyd  E.  Dominy  made  a  speech 
before  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  in  Denver,  Colo.  The 
speech  was  released  April  3. 

The  speech  is  a  very  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  professional  engineers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  located  in 
the  Federal  center  in  Denver.  I  have 
long  had  a  very  high  person:il  regard 
for  people  who  work  in  an  antiquated 
building  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of 
these  conditions — cold  and  drafty  in  the 
winter,  and  dusty,  hot,  and  stifling  in  the 
summer.  I  have  paid  my  tributes  to 
these  people  before,  and  I  do  so  again. 
Mr.  Dominy  pointed  out  the  very  high 
quality  of  the  service  that  they  render. 
Mr.  Dominy  also  pointed  out  that  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  was  selected  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  the 
outstanding  civil  engineering  achieve- 
ment in  1964,  an  achievement  which 
represents  the  greatest  contribution  to 
civil  engineering  and  mankind.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  tribute  to  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
enlightening  speech  of  Commissioner 
Dominy,  delivered  on  April  2,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Four  Faces  of  Professionalism 
(Remarks  of  ^  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, before  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  Denver,  Colo.,  April  2, 
1965) 

On  my  flight  down  to  Denver  from 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  this  afternoon,  I  re- 
flected on  the  broad  implications  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  development  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  my  slide  lecture  this  afternoon. 
What  vital  essential  made  It  possible  to 
buUd  the  Glen  Canyon  unit,  with  Its  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  powerplant,  and  bridge?  Why 
Is  the  unit  now  called  one  of  the  "new  won- 
ders of  the  world"?  Why  was  it  selected  by 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as 
the  "outstanding  civil  engineering  achieve- 


ment of  1964,  representing  the  greatest  con- 
trlbutlon  to  civil  engineering  and  mankind"? 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  answer 
to  these  questions  could  be  summed  up  in 
one  word  "professionalism."  Professionalism 
has  proficiency,  perspective,  progresslvenese 
and  prestige. 

These  qualities  are  the  four  faces  of  pro- 
fessionalism. They  are  the  broad  attributes 
distinguishing  the  professional  in  any  disci- 
pline. They  are  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  doctor,  lawyer,  scientist,  engineer. 
They  are  the  unique  characteristics  which 
delineate  the  professionals  In  our  society, 
commanding  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all. 

In  the  sphere  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment, they  are  also  the  basic  elements  of 
professional  engineering  which  made  possi- 
ble the  conception,  development,  and  now, 
operation,  of  such  huge  undertakings  as  the 
Glen  Canyon  unit. 

Proficiency  is  an  unquestioned  quality  ol 
the  professional.  Proficiency  Is  experience, 
knowledge,  competence.  It  is  the  attribute 
perhaps  best  associated  In  the  public  mind 
with  the  professional  engineer  because  ol 
his  high  standards  of  performance,  accu- 
racy, attention  to  detail,  and  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  economy, 
safety,  and  service  to  the  public. 

High  technical  competence  Is  paramount 
In  all  engineering  activity  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — from  reconnaissance,  plan- 
ning, design,  research,  construction,  and 
through  operation  and  maintenance.  In  the 
oflfice  of  our  chief  engineer  here  In  Denver, 
alone,  there  are  more  than  400  registered 
professional  engineers  whose  technical  pro- 
ficiency is  recognized  throughout  the  world. 
These  career  employees  have  had  many  years 
of  highly  specialized  experience  In  water  re- 
source development  work. 

This  professional  competence  and  experi- 
ence were  translated  in  terms  of  concrete  and 
steel  In  the  engineering  development  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  unit.  Because  of  their  wide 
experience  in  the  design  of  dams,  our  engi- 
neers conceived  and  brought  to  fruition  the 
710-foot-hlgh  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  the  second 
highest  dam  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It 
is  exceeded  In  height  only  by  Hoover  Dam, 
which  we  built  a  generation  ago  lower  down 
on  the  Colorado  River. 

Our  bridge  engineers  conceived  and  de- 
signed the  beautiful  Glen  Canyon  Bridge 
which  spans  the  Colorado  River  a  short 
distance  from  the  dam.  The  bridge  Is  more 
than  700  feet  above  the  river  level  and  la 
the  highest  and  second  longest  of  its  type  in 
the  United  States.  The  American  Institute 
of  Steel  Construction  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  technical  skills  of  our  engineers  by  nam- 
ing the  bridge  the  most  beautiful,  among 
those  with  spans  of  400  feet  or  more,  opened 
to  traffic  in  1959. 

Proficiency  of  other  engineers  on  our  staff 
Is  exemplified  by  their  design  and  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  community  of  Page, 
Ariz.,  which  was  constructed  near  the  Glen 
Canyon  damsite.  Land  surrounding  the 
damslte  was  a  barren,  sagebrush-covered 
desert  when  construction  began  In  1956.  To- 
day there  stands  a  model  community  de- 
signed by  our  professional  engineers  who 
utilized  skills  in  community  planning,  resi- 
dential development,  sewage  treatment,  water 
supply,  and  in  structural  and  architectural 
design  In  Its  development.  The  community 
served  the  needs  of  6,000  people  during  the 
peak  construction  period  and  today  is  an 
ideal  small  town  which  will  grow  with  the 
further  recreational  development  of  the  area. 

Professionalism  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment, sUnUar  to  a  vector  In  engineering, 
must  have  not  only  magnitude  but  also  di- 
rection. This  direction  I  call  perspective. 
By  perspective  I  mean  the  capacity  of  the 
professional  to  view  his  activity  In  Its  true 
relationship  with  the  needs  and  aspirations 
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of  others  and  to  understand  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  his  professional  endeavor. 

The  professional  is  keenly  aware  that  tech- 
nical proficiency  Is  not  enough.  He  under- 
stands what  can  and  should  be  done,  which 
calls  for  value  Judgments  and  social  de- 
cisions. This  is  a  singular  quality  of  the 
professional.  It  characterizes  the  profes- 
sional at  his  best.  It  is  the  distinction  of 
the  dedicated,  the  highly  principled,  the 
truly  responsive. 

This  outlook  on  the  broad  Implications  of 
their  endeavors  Is  a  characteristic  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  professional  engineers. 
It  is  intrinsic  in  our  development  of  the 
West's  water  and  related  land  resources. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  Reclamation  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  have  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  our  professional  peers 
and  the  public  because  we  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  needs  which  arise 
from  the  ever-continuing  growth  of  the 
West's  population  and  economy. 

Reclamation,  from  the  early  concept  of 
public  land  settlement  through  Irrigated 
family  farms,  has  evolved  Into  a  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  program 
which  now  embraces  a  wide  range  of  bene- 
ficial uses  for  urban  and  rural  areas  and  In- 
dustry. Benefits  from  reclamation  projects 
flow  to  cities,  farms,  and  Industry,  and  reach 
virtually  every  sector  of  the  local,  regional, 
and  national  economies.  These  benefits  In- 
clude all  Individuals  In  the  Great  Society  in 
pursuit  of  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
great  outdoors. 

Our  perspective  also  encompasses  the  man- 
dates of  sound  business  principles  which  are 
at  the  core  of  the  public  interest.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  greatest  good  be  derived  from 
our  projects  and  that  the  projects  are  finan- 
cially sound  to  guarantee  the  return  of  the 
Government's  Investment.  In  keeping  with 
this  principle  and  obligation,  nearly  90  cents 
of  every  dollar  appropriated  for  reclamation 
construction  since  1902  Is  repayable  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  by  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
reclamation  projects,  those  who  till  the  farms 
and  those  who  buy  the  power  and  the  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  water. 

At  the  same  time,  our  viewpoint  Is  suffi- 
ciently broad  gaged  to  recognize  our  profes- 
sional obligation  to  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
projects  who  repay  the  costs  of  construction. 
We  must  design  and  build  economically  and 
efficiently  to  assure  them  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving the  best  at  the  lowest  possible  costs. 

The  responsibility  to  discharge  profes- 
sional obligations  under  the  public  trust  car- 
ries also  with  it  the  responsibility  for  con- 
tinued growth  and  development.  This  re- 
sponsibility I  call  progresslveness,  the  third 
face  of  professionalism. 

This  quality  of  the  professional  is  what 
the  late  Charles  F.  Kettering  called  the 
characteristic  of  the  composer  mind  as  con- 
trasted with  the  fiddler  mind.  Progresslve- 
ness is  the  mark  of  the  bold,  inventive  mind, 
constantly  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to 
advance  professional  goals,  not  the  com- 
placent mind,  content  to  plod  along  routine 
paths. 

It  Is  the  attitude  of  looking  ahead,  a  will- 
ingness to  improve.  It  is  the  drive,  resource- 
fulness, and  initiative  of  the  Intellectually 
curious.  It  is  the  strenuous  effort  to  extend 
new  professional  horizons  for  the  betterment 
of  all.  It  Is  the  constant  setting  of  new 
plateaus  to  be  reached  In  technical  profi- 
ciency. 

In  this  area  of  professionalism,  I  believe 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers and  other  professional  societies  have 
made  their  greatest  gains.  The  breathtak- 
ing surge  of  technological  development 
^hlch  seems  to  gain  momentum  each  year 
nas  placed  the  professional  engineer  in  the 
forefront  of  our  national  life.  Professional 
engineers,  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
'heir  society  affiliations,  have  accepted  the 


challenges  of  modem  technology  and  are 
moving  forward  with  vigor  and  vision. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  professional  engi- 
neers are  deeply  committed  to  the  challenges 
of  progresslveness.  One  of  their  paramount 
concerns  Is  with  the  younger  engineers  who 
win  be  confronted  with  the  complexities  of 
future  water  resource  engineering.  We  have 
80  young  men  now  certified  by  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Registration  for  Professional 
Engineers  as  engineers  In  training.  These 
young  engineers  are  encouraged  to  move 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  their  profes- 
sional careers  In  reclamation. 

We  have  a  number  of  training  programs  to 
strengthen  technical  and  managerial  capa- 
bilities of  professional  engineers  In  our  Den- 
ver and  regional  offices.  Our  younger  engi- 
neers are  given  incentive  to  study  at  nearby 
universities  and  colleges  the  new  techniques 
in  planning,  analysis,  design,  research,  and 
construction.  We  reimburse  these  young 
professionals  for  their  tuition  and  books 
upon  successful  completion  of  such  advanced 
college  training. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  technical  experts 
have  a  wide  membership  in  the  professional 
and  technical  societies.  Our  engineers  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  committee  ac- 
tivities In  these  societies  and  to  present 
papers  on  Bureau  technical  advances  in  wa- 
ter resource  engineering.  Such  professional 
activity  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dividual, the  organizations  and  the  Bureau. 

New  and  daring  concepts  of  weather  modi- 
fication, demlnerallzation  of  saline  waters, 
suppression  of  evaporation,  and  long-dis- 
tance electric  transmission  at  voltages  of 
750,000  volts  or  higher  are  now  part  of  the 
Reclamation  research  scene.  We  shall  sus- 
tain, throughout  our  organization,  a  high 
spirit  of  inventiveness  to  solve  these  and 
other  complexities  of  modern  water  resoxirce 
development. 

Prestige  stems  from  that  priceless  at- 
tribute, reputation — a  high  standing  In  the 
community,  among  professional  peers,  and 
In  the  Nation.  It  is  the  breadth  of  charac- 
ter which  is  measured  In  terms  of  past  ac- 
complishments and  of  present  public  accept- 
ance and  confidence. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  prestige  Is 
underscored  by  our  past  62-year  record  of 
solid  achievement  In  reclaiming  and  con- 
verting barren  wastelands  of  the  West  into 
areas  of  flourishing  productivity  and  lasting 
wealth.  Prestige  in  reclamation  is  synony- 
mous with  Hoover,  Glen  Canyon,  Grand 
Coulee,  Shasta,  and  the  more  than  200 
other  storage  dams  we  have  built — with  the 
6,500  miles  of  main  supply  canals,  with  the 
47  hydroelectric  powerplants,  with  the  12,000 
miles  of  high-voltage  transmission  lines, 
with  thousands  of  other  structures,  all  serv- 
ing wide  areas  of  the  Western  States  for 
many  beneficial  purposes. 

Reclamation's  record  of  accomplishment 
and  engineering  reputation  were  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Congress  In  authorizing 
the  development  of  the  Glen  Canyon  unit 
and  the  other  units  and  participating  fea- 
tures of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

This  authorization  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations reflected  the  trust  of  Congress  in 
Reclamation  to  uphold  Its  tradition  of  ac- 
complishment and  public  service.  So,  too, 
in  all  engineering  endeavor,  public  trust 
must  rely  heavily  on  the  reputation  and 
character  of  the  professional  engineer. 

I  believe  the  four  faces  of  professionalism 
I  have  discussed  will  have  immeasurable  in- 
fluence under  President  Johnson's  concept 
of  the  Great  Society. 

The  President  has  said.  "The  Great  Society 
asks  not  only  how  much,  but  how  good;  not 
only  how  to  create  wealth,  but  how  to  use 
It;  not  only  how  fast  we  are  going,  but  where 
we  are  headed." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  quali- 
ties of  proficiency,  perspective,  progresslve- 
ness, and  prestige  of  the  professional  are  es- 


sential to  the  realization  of  a  better  world 
we  all  aspire  to  under  the  President's  con- 
cept. The  professional  must  continue  to 
provide  leadership.  Inspiration,  and  the  full 
range  of  his  talents  to  achieve  the  high  goals 
we  seek  In  the  Great  Society. 


S.    1676— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  1676  lie  on  the  desk  for  cospon- 
sors  for  one  additional  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9 
A.M.  ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  15,  1965. 
AND  9  A.M.  ON  MONDAY,  APRIL  19, 
1965— PRO  FORMA  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m., 
Thursday,  April  15,  1965;  that  imme- 
diately after  convening  on  that  day,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  the 
transaction  of  any  business  or  debate, 
declare  tlie  Senate  adjourned  until  9  a.m. 
Monday,  April  19,  1965;  and  that  im- 
mediately after  convening  on  that  date, 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  the 
transaction  of  any  business  or  debate, 
declare  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  noon, 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRIME  MINISTER 
HAROLD  WILSON  ON  HIS  FORTH- 
COMING VISIT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  Harold  Wil- 
son, is  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  this  country. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  demonstrated  great  statesman- 
ship and  certainly  a  great  feeling  of 
partnership  with  the  United  States  in 
presenting  our  position  in  southeast 
Asia  and  particularly  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  members  of  his  own 
party  are  not  necessary  in  accord  with 
his  decision  in  this  regard. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  we  had  stood 
as  firmly  behind  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS,  SHINING 
SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  big  new  triumph  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Great  endeavors  are  subject  to  great 
criticism  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  had  its  share.  But  the  grand  concep- 
tion launched  by  the  nations  of  Latin 
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America  and  ourselves  is  fast  becoming 
a  reality. 

Life  magazine  in  a  recent  editorial 
fairly  characterized  the  Alliance : 

One  continent  whose  "emerging"  people 
seem  In  fact  to  be  emerging  is  Latin  America. 
Favorable  indicators  dot  the  landscape  like 
shy  crocuses.  Per  capita  Income  in  South 
and  Central  America  rose  a  solid  3  percent 
last  year,  better  than  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress target.  The  once-dark  climate  for  for- 
eign private  investment  is  sunnier. 

The  basic  ingredients  to  a  successful 
development  effort  is  self-help — the  will- 
ingness of  the  people  to  make  the  vital 
and  often  politically  and  socially  difB- 
cult  reforms  required  for  development. 
External  assistance,  such  as  the  United 
States  is  providing  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  serves  as  an  important  catalyst 
but  is  effective  only  where  these  basic 
ingredients  otherwise  exist. 

There  is  increasingly  demonstrable 
evidence  that  country  after  country  in 
Latin  America  is  assuming  their  com- 
mitments under  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  some  examples. 

Major  tax  policy  reforms  have  been 
undertaken  by  nine  countries,  while  in 
three  other  countries  comprehensive  ad- 
ndinistrative  programs  have  been  success- 
-lully  launched.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
'  ice  teams  are  working  on  tax  reform  with 
the  govenmients  of  a  total  of  14 
countries. 

If  there  is  one  area  of  weakness  that 
has  been  conspicuous  in  Latin  America 
among  the  underdeveloped  countries,  it 
has  been  the  inequities  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture which  has  been  imposed  overwhelm- 
ingly on  people  with  low  income  and 
permitted  those  who  have  primary  po- 
litical influence  to  escape  their  fair  share 
of  taxes. 

Perhaps  no  change  is  politically  more 
difficult  than  that  of  tax  reform.  The 
nature  of  this  change  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Ecuador,  a  country  which  has 
insisted  upon  paying  for  the  technical 
help  in  tax  enforcement  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  United  States.  A  five- 
man  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  team 
has  been  in  operation  in  this  country 
for  almost  1  year.  Prior  to  that  time  a 
taxpayer  could  underdeclare  or  falsify 
his  tax  return  while  confidently  assum- 
ing that  his  evasion  would  remain  un- 
detected. This  picture  has  changed. 
Some  200  Ecuadoran  tax  auditors  have 
received  intensive  training  in  the  past 
few  months  through  AID/Intemal  Reve- 
nue Service  advisors.  The  tax  depart- 
ment is  now  prepared  to  examine  tax 
returns  in  detail.  This  program  should 
bring  Ecuador  substantial  revenue. 

Similar  enforcement  reform  projects 
in  other  coimtries  such  as  Panama, 
Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua  have  sdelded 
major  revenue  results.  Thus,  quite  apart 
from  increases  due  to  new  legislation, 
enforcement  improvements  in  Panama 
will  increase  tax  revenues  by  some  8  to 
10  percent  in  1965.  In  Guatemala  the 
1964  increase  was  roughly  12  percent. 
In  Nicaragua  the  1964  change  was  al- 
most 30  percent — almost  a  one-third  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues  because  of  effec- 
tive enforcement. 

In  13  countries  private  or  public  de- 
velopment banks  have  been  established 


or  are  in  the  process  of  being  established. 
These  banks  are  a  keystone  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  vital  private  sector. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  and  trage- 
dies in  Latin  America  has  been  the  fact 
that  those  countries  have  suffered  from 
inflation.  Because  they  have  suffered 
from  serious  inflation,  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  investment  of  capital  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  Obviously, 
if  only  4  or  5  or  8  percent  interest  can 
be  obtained  for  one's  money,  and  the 
price  level  increases  10  percent  or  more 
annually,  the  interest  rate  is  not  ade- 
quate to  attract  investment. 

A  good  example  of  the  operation  of 
such  a  bank  is  the  INSAFI  Development 
Bank  in  El  Salvador.  In  January  1962, 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  reorga- 
nized their  development  bank.  It  was 
authorized  to  take  up  to  a  third  equity 
position  in  new  private  businesses  with 
a  further  provision  that  said  equity 
would  be  sold  to  the  local  people  of  El 
Salvador. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  bank  have 
been  impressive. 

In  1962  the  bank  made  121  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $1.5  million.  In  1964,  just 
2  years  later,  it  was  able  to  make  260 
loans  totaling  $4.5  million.  As  reported 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  February 
10,  1965: 

Some  40  facilities  classified  as  manufac- 
turers and  employing  10.000  persons  opened 
in  tiny  El  Salvador  last  year. 

The  bank  played  an  important  role  In 
the  establishment  of  the  preponderant 
majority  of  these  facilities.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  El  Salvador,  which 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  self-help  efforts, 
also  has  an  impressive  growth  record 
with  per  capita  income  up  40  percent  in 
the  last  4  years. 

That  is  a  10-percent  per  capita  in- 
crease in  income  per  year. 

Crucial  to  development  is  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  housing.  Of  course, 
adequate  housing  depends  on  adequate 
investment,  a  savings  and  loan  system, 
a  banking  system  that  will  enable  people 
to  accumxilate  sufficient  capital  and  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  homes. 

Yet  it  is  realized  that  before  a  country 
can  hope  to  build  houses  for  itself  on  a 
continuing  basis,  long-term  credit  must 
be  available  to  its  people.  This  necessi- 
tates the  existence  of  institutions  which 
can  generate  local  savings  and  channel 
those  savings  into  housing. 

With  this  in  mind,  AID  has  for  several 
years  been  stimulating  the  enactment  of 
savings  and  loan  legislation  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Nine  coim- 
tries now  have  such  legislation.  In  8  of 
these  a  total  of  83  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  with  215,000 
depositors  and  accumvilated  deposits 
equivalent  to  $75  million. 

Perhaps  most  encouraging  of  all  is 
the  number  of  depositors,  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  broadly  based  kind  of  investment, 
because  maldistribution  of  wealth  has 
been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  weak- 
nesses of  Latin  America — the  fact  that 
a  tiny  number  of  people  controlled  the 
money.  This  widespread  distribution  of 
215,000  depositors  is  greatly  encouraging. 

An  example  of  such  a  program  is  seen 
in  Chile.   In  1958,  the  Economic  Mission 


of  the  United  States  in  Chile  responded 
to  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Chile 
for  assistance  in  the  development  of  a 
savings  and  loan  system  by  bringing  to 
Santiago,  Arthur  Coushon,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Washington  Federal  Sav- 
ings Si  Loan  Association  of  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  David  Krooth,  a  prominent 
Washington  attorney. 

With  their  help  and  recommendations, 
a  savings  and  loan  system  began  its  ex- 
istence as  an  important  part  of  the  hous- 
ing plan  of  Chile  in  1960. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  approximately 
40,000  depositors  had  invested  in  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  Chile.  Savings 
approximated  $7  million  and  loans  about 
$10  million.  Roughly  4.000  homes  had 
been  financed.  By  1964  the  number  of 
depositors  had  topped  the  100,000  mark. 
Total  savings  were  over  $50  million! 
Over  14,000  homes  had  been  financed. 

This  has  a  double  effect  on  political 
stability.  As  people  invest  money  in  an 
economy,  they  become  more  susceptible 
to  the  arguments  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  arguments  of  the  free  economic 
system  in  which  we  believe.  As  they 
make  savings  and  as  other  people  finance 
their  homes  with  those  savings,  they 
have  an  additional  stake  in  that  society 
and  an  additional  reason  for  believing 
in  private  property  and  free  enterprise. 

Fifteen  countries  have  self-help  hous- 
ing programs  and  more  than  300,000 
dwelling  units  have  been  or  are  nearing 
completion. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  exciting  thing  about  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  that  it  is  a  program 
which  is  just  getting  off  the  ground  and 
is  having  such  a  promising  beginning. 
After  all,  this  is  only  the  begirming. 

In  addition  to  Individual  country  ef- 
forts, important  strides  have  been  taken 
in  the  multilateral  sphere,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  Central  American  common  mar- 
ket. 

In  1960,  the  small  countries  of  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Nicaragua  signed  treaties  elim- 
inating 95  percent  of  the  tariff  barriers 
between  them  and  establishing  a  sched- 
ule whereby  elimination  of  all  tariffs 
would  be  obtained  by  June  1966.  As  a 
result  of  tariff  reduction,  trade  within 
Central  America  more  than  doubled,  in- 
creasing from  $30  million  in  1960  to  over 
$65  million  in  1963  in  these  five  small 
countries. 

I  stress  that  these  do  not  include  the 
major  countries  of  Latin  America.  Of 
course,  the  standard  of  living  as  a  result 
of  the  Increase  In  trade  also  substantially 
increased. 

On  the  basis  of  capital  provided  by 
member  countries  and  loan  assistance 
from  AID  and  IDB,  a  new  Central  Ameri- 
can Bank  for  Economic  Integration  has 
extended  loans  in  excess  of  $18  million 
to  foster  private  sector  development 
within  the  Central  American  Common 
Market.  This  embraces  the  initiation  or 
expansion  of  some  63  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  five 
Central  American  governments  have  also 
recently  agreed  to  establish  a  "fimd  for 
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economic  integration"  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  regional  capital  projects,  such 
as  a  regional  highway  system.  Each 
country  will  make  an  Initial  contribution 
of  $1  million  to  the  fund  as  the  local 
counterpart  of  a  loan  from  AID. 

Other  actions  taken  by  the  countries 
of  Central  America  include  creation  of 
a  "Central  American  monetary  union"  to 
provide  the  administrative  structure  for 
coordinating  monetary  and  fiscal  policies, 
and  the  undertaking  of  a  major  program 
to  create  a  regional  university  system 
with  uniform  scholastic  standards. 

This  increased  Investment  is  paying 
off  not  only  in  terms  of  homes,  increased 
employment,  increased  industry,  and  ex- 
panded commercial  life  and  banking,  but 
also  in  better  university  education,  which 
I  believe  Is  most  essential  of  all  to  the 
real  development  of  any  economy. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Latin  America, 
self-help  efforts  are  encouraging  United 
States  and  European  private  investment. 
On  March  10,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  in  recent  years  in  Central 
America,  "at  least  50  plants  have  been 
built  by  U.S.  corporations  alone." 

Again,  in  five  or  six  of  the  small  coun- 
tries between  North  and  South  America, 
at  least  50  plants  have  been  built  by  U.S. 
corporations  alone. 

Of  great  significance  in  the  progress 
of  the  Alliance  as  a  cooperative  effort  is 
the  new  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  established  In 
early  1964  and  headed  by  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Santa  Maria.  This  committee  was  cre- 
ated in  order  that  there  might  be  a  mul- 
tilateral body  to  coordinate  and  promote 
its  implementation.  No  longer  is  the 
United  States  alone  urging  self-help  and 
reform.  By  formation  of  CIAP,  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  created  a  pri- 
marily Latin  American  focus  for  the  re- 
view and  encouragement  of  self-help  ef- 
forts as  well  as  a  body  which  could  guide 
and  promote  the  flow  of  free  world  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America. 

This  is  another  excellent  element  of 
the  Alliance,  in  that  it  Is  self-help  at  all 
levels.  It  is  encouraging  leadership  to 
combine  in  working  together  and  in  help- 
ing to  solve  their  own  problems  in  their 
own  way,  without  feeling  that  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  economic  exploi- 
tation or  economic  colonization,  let  alone 
political  interference. 

Life  magazine  described  CIAP  In  the 
following  glowing  terms: 

Helpful  too  is  the  changing  nature  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Itself.  No  longer  a 
one-way  channel  of  U.S.  handouts,  the  whole 
program  and  its  management  have  been  in- 
creasingly "Latinized."  The  Latin  leaders 
now  realize,  and  are  showing,  that  the  way 
to  "emerge"  is  to  take  the  chief  responsibility 
for  growth  into  their  own  hands. 

Other  important  gains  have  been  made 
by  the  Alliance.  For  example,  more  than 
12  million  children  are  now  participat- 
ing in  school  lunch  programs. 

In  Latin  America,  the  importance  of  a 
school  lunch  program  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  We  all  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  education,  yet  one  of  the 
prime  inducements  on  persuading  par- 
ents in  Latin  America  to  permit  or  to 
encourage  their  children  to  go  to  school 
is  the  fact  that  they  know  their  children 


will  at  least  receive  one  good,  solid  meal 
each  day.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  there 
are  12  million  children  now  taking  part 
in  this  progiam  is  most  encouraging. 

Twelve  covmtiies  now  have  land  re- 
form laws.  Over  3,000  agricultural 
credit  loans  have  been  extended.  Here 
again,  achieving  land  reform,  has  been 
almost  as  difficult  as  achieving  tax 
reform.  These  12  coimtries  have  passed 
land  reform  laws,  which  is  deeply  en- 
coxu'aglng.  Perhaps,  more  encouraging 
than  any  statistical  Increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  or  the  standard  of 
living,  is  the  fact  that  land  reform  is 
now  underway  in  these  12  countries. 

Fifteen  million  people  are  now  served 
by  one  thousand  water  supply  and  sew- 
age systems  which  have  been  completed. 
Approximately  3,000  miles  of  roads 
have  been  built.  Over  75,000  teachers 
have  been  trained  and  more  than 
10  million  school  books  have  been 
put  in  circulation.  Seventy-five  thou- 
sand teachers  have  been  trained  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  xmder  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Actually  only  2Vi  or  3 
years  of  real  action,  ^)ecause  the  program 
has  only  been  In  effect  since  1961  and 
1962.  This  is  great  and  encouraging 
progress. 

The  economic  and  social  revolution  of 
a  continent  is  not  accomplished  over- 
night. The  Interaction  between  eco- 
nomic and  political  developments  Is  not 
automatic  and  not  necessarily  Immedi- 
ate. Nevertheless,  in  the  short  time  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  in 
effect,  there  have  been  significant  devel- 
opments in  the  political  sphere  which 
further  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  has  indeed  taken  hold. 

I  wish  to  imderline  the  basic  principle 
which  many  of  us  have  argued  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  seedbed  of  political  free- 
dom is  a  workable,  viable,  economic 
program. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  stated  that  "peo- 
ple who  wish  to  be  really  free  must  be 
free  of  privation."  That  is  the  funda- 
mental program  which  it  is  essential  to 
instill,  if  we  wish  to  achieve  political 
democracy  in  which  people  can  get 
enough  to  eat,  have  hope  for  the  future, 
and  obtain  the  opportunities  and  leisure 
necessary  to  make  democracy  function. 

In  Venezuela,  power  was  transferred 
peaceably  through  democratic  elections, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Communists 
to  prevent  elections  by  terrorism  aimed 
at  destroying  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  people. 

Brazil  has  taken  vital  steps  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas,  which  include  measures 
to  heal  social  disorder,  solve  the  eco- 
nomic crisis,  and  stop  rvmaway  inflation. 

Of  course.  Inflation  in  Brazil  has  been 
a  hindrance  to  its  economy  and  progress. 
It  has  made  things  tragically  difficult 
for  them.  This  is  an  economic  problem 
and  a  political  problem. 

Between  June  and  December  of  last 
year,  Brazil  reduced  its  budget  deficit 
by  more  than  50  percent. 

Last  fall,  the  people  of  Chile  rejected 
by  crushing  margins  the  Communist  al- 
ternative to  the  Alliance.  The  govern- 
ment of  Eduardo  Frei  is  taking  impor- 
tant steps  to  realize  the  hope  which  the 
electorate  has  put  in  his  government. 
An    ambitious    stabilization    campaign 


has  been  launched.  Tax  collection  and 
tax  fraud  prosecution  have  been  stepped 
up. 

Thus,  in  Chile,  once  again,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  distinct  cormection  be- 
tween economic  progress  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  communism  and  the  acceptance 
of  democratic  government. 

Traditional  bonds  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  strengthened 
through  the  resolution  of  the  long- 
standing Chamizal  boundary  dispute. 

The  spirit  of  the  Alliance  shows  itself 
clearly  in  joint  as  well  as  Individual  po- 
litical action.  In  January  1962  Castro's 
Cuba  was  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  OAS. 

In  the  October  1962  missile  crisis,  the 
members  of  the  OAS  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  decision  that  American 
states  could  take  whatever  measures 
were  necessary  to  remove  the  threat  of 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  In  Cuba. 

I  believe  that  some  persons,  without 
thinking  about  it — that  the  secret  of  our 
success,  in  that  confrontation  of  1962 
between  this  coimtry  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  missiles  in  Cuba,  was  simply 
a  strategic  military  and  political  de- 
cision at  the  moment. 

Of  course,  that  was  involved,  but  we 
were  also  successful  because  of  the  long- 
term  economic  program  which  had  been 
enacted  and  was  in  action  In  South 
America.  South  American  coimtries. 
under  the  OAS,  supported  the  United 
States  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  no 
small  part  because  they  recognized  that 
we  had  a  program  which  would  benefit 
all  the  hemisphere,  and  that  we  had 
both  concretely  and  specifically  shown 
by  our  actions  that  we  believed  in  doing 
all  we  could  to  assist  South  American 
countries. 

In  1964,  the  Foreign  Ministert,  served 
notice  that  subversion  would  not  be  tol- 
erated, voting  that  Castro's  attempt  to 
promote  subversion  through  arms  ship- 
ment to  Venezuela  was  an  "aggression" 
within  the  meaning  of  article  6  of  the 
Rio  Treaty. 

On  the  economic  and  political  front, 
the  Alliance  is  moving.  Commenting  on 
this  movement,  a  leading  analyst  of 
Latin  America  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Tad  Szulc  has  said: 

The  record  shows  that  the  Alliance  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  on  March  13. 
1961.  has  brovight  substantial  economic 
growth. 

Economists  believe  the  emphasis  given  by 
most  countries  to  policies  advocated  by  the 
Alliance,  such  as  food  production  and  the 
expansion  of  business  activity  was  to  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  this  Increase. 

Behind  the  outward  manifestations  of 
progress  lies  the  determination  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  to  help  them- 
selves. I  have  tried  to  describe  some 
examples  of  this  determination.  Per- 
haps its  best  description  is  presented  by 
the  words  of  Roberto  Campos.  Finance 
Minister  of  Brazil,  at  an  AUisince  meet- 
ing in  Peru  last  December: 

But  the  solution  of  our  crisis,  of  our  situa- 
tion. U  not  In  external  assistance.  No  one 
can  solve  those  problems  which  because  of 
our  Incompetence  or  oversight  have  been  left 
tinsolved.  Neither  our  sins,  nor  our  salva- 
tion, are  with  the  stars.  They  are  in  o\ir- 
selves.    I  am  sure  that  we  will  attain  our 
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economic  emancipation  by  saving  more,  in- 
vesting more,  and  exporting  more.  We  ask 
for  assistance  today  in  the  certainty  that  we 
shall  give  it  tomorrow. 

These  are  very  inspiring  words.  They 
indicate  that  in  the  short  time  in  which 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  in  ef- 
fect it  has  won  far  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic battle.  It  has  won  a  moral  and 
social  battle,  by  convincing  the  leaders — 
as  were  millions  of  the  common  people — 
of  the  importance  of  helping  themselves. 
This  is  really  the  key  to  progress  in  any 
nation. 

The  fact  that  we  have  contributed  to 
making  this  ideal  and  this  principle  a 
reality  is.  I  believe,  the  finest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  objective  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  Latin  America  prosperous,  sta- 
ble, democratic,  and  free. 

The  task  we  face  in  achieving  these 
mutually  beneficial  goals  is  formidable, 
and  the  road  ahead  is  long. 

However,  we  are  moving  ahead. 


ROAD  TO  A  MORE  PROSPEROUS 
ECONOMY:  MORE  AND  BETTER 
ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  is  undertaking  a  review 
of  the  statistical  requirements  of  our 
Nation  In  the  light  of  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  in  a  growing  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  to  overesti- 
mate the  potential  significance  of  this 
review.  The  impressive  advances  of  eco- 
nomic policy  in  recent  years  have  been 
largely  the  consequence  of  greatly  im- 
proved economic  statistical  Information. 

Tax  policy,  interest  rate  policy,  wage 
policy,  trade  policy,  pricing  policy,  edu- 
cational and  training,  and  public  works 
policy  have  all  helped  to  give  us  the 
greatest  period  of  economic  expansion 
and  price  stability— that  Is.  of  peacetime 
prosperity— In  our  history. 

Why?  Why?  One  major  reason  is  that 
business.  labor,  and  government  policy- 
makers have  a  far  better  Idea  of  what 
they  are  doing  than  ever  before.  Our 
economic  horizons  are  still  too  limited 
and  confused. 

Anyone  who  says  that  economics  is  an 
established  science  has  not  been  around 
economists  or  economics  for  very  long. 
Economics  may  have  advanced  a  little 
over  phrenology,  the  method  of  depicting 
the  character  of  an  individual  by  reading 
the  bumps  on  his  head,  but  it  is  still  a 
very  uncertain  art  and  far  from  an  es- 
tablished science. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  now  brighten 
and  sharpen  our  vision  greatly.  What 
can  we  do  to  improve  them  more  ?  A  cru- 
cial part  of  the  answer  is  to  secure  more, 
far  more,  statistic  information  in  the  fu- 
ture. And,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  happy 
happenstance  that  we  have  barely  begun 
to  scratch  the  potential  of  the  immense 
assistance  the  new  world  of  computers 
can  give  us  In  correlating,  analyzing,  re- 
fining, and  generally  making  these  statis- 
tics more  useful  to  us. 

It  is  amazing  that  we  have  achieved 
the  economic  progress  that  we  have 
without  the  great  contribution  that  com- 


puters can  make  to  our  miderstandlng 
of  statistics  and  the  refinement  of  our 
understanding  of  statistics. 

Of  com-se  from  the  vast  universe  of 
endless  economic  information,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  bring  the  greatest  intel- 
ligence to  bear  on  precisely  what  kind 
of  additional  economic  information  we 
can  select  most  wisely  to  solve  our  prin- 
cipal economic  problems. 

At  my  suggestion  the  Statistics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  right  now  engaged  in  doing 
just  this. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  a 
long  history  of  interest  and  concern  for 
adequate  and  accurate  economic  statis- 
tical data  so  necessai-y  for  policymaking, 
both  public  and  private.  Soon  after  the 
committee  was  established,  a  staff  report 
on  current  gaps  in  our  statistical  knowl- 
edge was  made  in  1948.  Since  that  time, 
our  interest  has  Increased  as  the  char- 
acter and  pace  of  economic  change  have 
not  only  made  possible,  but  necessary, 
an  expanded  Federal  statistical  pro- 
gram. 

A  few  weeks  ago  as  a  first  step  in  our 
survey,  I  asked  the  views  of  over  200 
professional  statisticians  on  the  im- 
provements needed  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  Federal  programs,  deficiencies 
in  Federal  programs,  and  possible  im- 
provements in  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  with  each  other  and  with 
those  privately  suppoited.  We  expect,  in 
due  course,  to  make  these  responses 
available  for  study  by  other  experts  and 
by  the  Members  of  Congress.  While  we 
have  not  yet  received  all  the  comments 
which  we  know  are  being  thoughtfully 
considered  by  the  professional  statisti- 
cians, I  do  have  a  sampling  of  the  replies 
thus  far  received  which  I  think  will  be 
of  interest  in  stimulating  thought  about 
these  economic  tools  upon  which  we  are 
so  dependent  in  fonnulating  govern- 
mental p)ollcies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

McGraw-Hill  Publications, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  11, 1965. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for  ask- 
ing me  to  participate  in  the  review  of  statis- 
tical requirements  in  the  light  of  present 
and  future  needs  in  ovir  growing  economy. 
My  remarks  will  be  rather  brief  and  I  will 
discuss  these  needs  from  the  viewpoint  of 
an  economist  working  for  a  publishing  com- 
pany as  well  as  a  business  forecaster.  My 
notes  are  as  follows: 

Timeliness  of  reporting  economic  statistics 
has  improved  considerably  in  recent  years. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  many  areas 
where  more  timely  data  could  be  produced. 
For  example,  the  censuses  of  business  are 
important  as  benchmarks  for  both  econ- 
omists and  market  researchers  In  helping  to 
make  business  decisions  for  their  companies. 
Yet  these  data  are  very  late  in  coming  in 
even  though  they  are  all  on  electronic  com- 
puters. 

Another  statistical  area  which  has  bothered 
me  particularly,  because  I  work  for  a  pub- 
lishing company  which  has  publications  In 


the  aerospace  and  electronics  fields,  is  stand- 
ard  industrial  classification.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  dynamic  computerized  economy 
our  economic  data  should  be  available  for 
industrial  groupings  other  than  the  so-called 
standard  Industries  which  may  or  may  not 
be  in  existence  only  a  short  time  from  now. 
How  can  businessmen  be  expected  to  inter-^ 
pret  trends  of  their  business  if  they  really 
don't  know  what  the  total  volume  of  their 
business  is?  We  often  see  reports,  not 
necessarily  emanating  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  but  using  Federal  Government 
statistics,  saying  that  the  future  of  aerospace 
or  electronics  is  bright  or  grim  solely  be- 
cause of  different  definitions  or  coverage  of 
the  industry.  I  believe  that  a  more  flexible 
classification  system  should  be  adopted  and 
work  should  soon  begin  to  alter  the  current 
fixed  system  of  classification. 

Now  I  would  offer  some  comments  about 
improving  primary  sources  of  the  national 
Income  accounts: 

Inventory  information  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  of  us.  The  lack 
of  adequate  product  detail  limits  the  value 
of  the  data. 

Housing  starts  data  are  no  longer  proving 
very  useful  as  a  forecaster  of  residential  con- 
struction  activity.  Some  examination  of 
these  data  relative  to  Information  on  per- 
mits should  be  undertaken. 

Price  indexes  used  in  deflating  the  gross 
national  product  should  be  examined  in  de- 
tail. In  particular  the  deflators  for  capital 
goods  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement. 

The  concept  of  profits  needs  our  reex- 
amination. Changes  In  depreciation  and 
other  provisions  of  the  new  tax  law  make  it 
difficult  to  compare  profit  statistics  for  two 
different  time  periods. 

A  major  shortcoming  in  the  National  In- 
come Accounts  is  the  lack  of  data  on  gov- 
ernment purchases  by  commodity  group;  and 
I  feel  that  perhaps  anticipatory  data  for 
Federal.  State  and  local  government  programs 
should  also  be  urged.  This  would  round  out 
an  important  area  of  the  economy  for  which 
forecasters  have  some  difficulty  in  projecting 
future  trends. 

Another  area  of  anticipatory  data  which 
should  be  explored  is  that  of  anticipations 
on  Inventories  of  honmanufacturlng  busi- 
ness. The  series  on  manufacturing  business 
appears  to  be  relatively  useful  in  making 
short-run  estimates  of  inventory  change  in 
the  National  Income  Accounts.  Here  too, 
if  we  CGSjld  get  additional  information  on  the 
nonmanufacturing  business  sector,  an  im- 
provement in  the  accuracy  of  forecasts  might 
result.  Naturally,  I  realize  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  limit  surveys,  but 
obviously  some  surveys  would  have  more 
value  than  others. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  collection  of  various  local 
and  regional  economic  statistics  which  will 
no  doubt  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  Great 
Society  program.  My  suggestion  is  that  some 
control  on  the  comparability  and  the  con- 
sistency of  regional  data  be  part  of  the  basic 
program.  Whether  this  control  is  centered 
in  the  Budget  Bureau  or  elsewhere,  it  seems 
important  for  business  users  of  local  or  re- 
gional data  that  the  meaning  and  quality 
of  the  statistical  series  for  one  area  versus 
another  should  be  roughly  the  same. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  making  these  comments. 
Cordially  yours, 

Douglas  Greenwald, 

Chief  Economist. 


KiMBERLY  Clark  Corp., 
Neenah,  Wis.,  March  24, 1965. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Proxmire:  This  is  in  reference  to 
your  letter  of  March  2,  1965,  as  chairman  of 
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the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  In- 
viting OUT  comments  on  Federal  statistics 
programs. 

As  both  a  user  of  Federal  statistics  and  a 
supplier  of  data  to  the  government,  we  are 
vitally  interested  in  Federal  statistical  pro- 
grams from  both  viewpoints — the  need  for 
statistics  and  the  burden  of  reporting. 

As  you  may  know,  Kimberly-Clark  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Statistics  Users  Con- 
ference, and  has  been  since  the  organization 
was  founded  in  1956.  We  feel  that  FSUC  is 
an  effective  vehicle  for  communication  among 
users  and  with  producers  of  Federal  statis- 
tics in  working  for  an  orderly  and  coordinated 
development  of  statistical  programs. 

Government  agencies  are  also  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  their 
services  through  inquiries  to  the  business 
community  concerning  uses  of  the  agency's 
statistics  and  reports.  These  efforts  should 
also  result  In  more  effective  Btatistlcal 
programs. 

Rather  than  going  into  detail  with  respect 
to  any  particular  series  of  data  or  Govern- 
ment program,  I  would  like  to  indicate  some 
of  the  general  problem  areas  we  encounter  in 
using  Federal  statistics.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems are  of  long  standing,  but  are  becoming 
more  complex  with  the  growing  diversity  and 
conglomerate  nature  of  business  operations. 

One  problem  is  in  the  industrial  classifica- 
tion of  establishments  and  companies  with 
diversified  operations,  and  the  apparent  dif- 
ference in  a  classification  assigned  to  a  com- 
'pany  by  various  Government  agencies.  Sta- 
tistics for  "an  industry"  as  compiled  by  dif- 
ferent agencies,  such  as  FTC,  SEC,  ICC, 
Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Conunerce,  and 
Labor  or  other  agencies  frequently  are  not 
comparable. 

A  similar  type  problem  exists  in  the  lack 
of  coordinated  classification  and  coding  of 
products  and  commodities  for  the  different 
census  programs  and  among  the  various 
Government  agencies. 

Differences  in  definitions  of  Items  to  be 
reported,  and  variations  among  reports,  com- 
plicates both  the  reporting  Job  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  composite  data.  Efforts  toward 
standardization  of  definitions,  classifications, 
and  coding  among  Federal  agencies  would 
tend  to  simplify  the  reporting  task  and  pro- 
vide for  consistent  composite  information. 

As  more  scientific  methods  are  being  vised 
in  business  operations  and  planning,  the 
needs  for  statistics  are  growing,  but  we  rec- 
ognize the  problem  of  obtaining  more  data 
without  adding  to  the  reporting  burden. 
More  effective  use  of  data  already  being  col- 
lected by  the  Government,  through  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  agencies,  may  help  to  provide 
some  of  the  needed  statistics,  as  well  as  to 
free  business  from  duplicate  reporting  of 
some  information. 

As  a  part  of  the  total  program  of  statistics 
collection,  the  Increasing  use  of  electronic 
computers  would  seem  to  offer  new  oppor- 
tunities to  simplify  the  task  of  reporting  in 
the  future.  A  machine-reporting  program  is 
presently  being  worked  on  by  some  companies 
In  reporting  to  trade  associations. 

While  the  points  I  have  presented  do  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  broad  range  of  Federal 
statistical  activities,  and  are  not  specific  with 
respect  to  present  programs,  they  may  give 
you  some  help  in  developing  an  agenda  for 
future  investigations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

LoRETTA  Walsh, 
Industrial  Marketing  Research. 

Sales  Management  Magazine, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  11, 1965. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Proxmire:  This  is  in  response  to 
^ur  letter  of  March  2  to  the  publisher  of 
Sales  Management.  The  economists  and 
statisticians  of  Market  Statistics  have  the 


responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  an- 
nual Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying 
Power,  the  Survey  of  Industrial  Buying 
Power,  plus  quarterly  reports  on  industrial 
prospects  and  quarterly  sales  forecasts  for 
metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  a  wide  range 
of  custom-tailored  statistical  reports  designed 
to  guide  businessmen  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
creasingly complex  and  voluminous  statisti- 
cal detail  available  from  varlotis  governmen- 
tal agencies.  The  main  emphasis  in  our 
studies  is  the  establishment  and  forecast- 
ing of  marketing  potentials  for  the  complete 
range  of  consumer  and  industrial  goods  and 
services. 

We  are  therefore  heavy  and  fairly  sophis- 
ticated users  of  governmental  statistics,  in- 
cluding even  those  statistics  that  come  to  us 
as  byproducts  of  such  administrative  proce- 
dures as  collecting  taxes.  We  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  in  oiu:  own  work,  the  avail- 
ability of  high-speed  computers  had  made 
for  dramatic  increases  in  the  quantity  of 
statistics  that  can  be  processed  and  analyzed, 
but  that  as  yet  relatively  little  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  Government  statistics.  We  are  not 
referring  to  adequacy  of  sampling  techniques, 
which  can  be  fairly  precisely  evaluated,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  many  Government 
statistics  are  collected  and  reported  because 
they  are  the  product  of  long-established 
bureaucratic  procedures  and  are  not  subject 
to  a  periodic  review  of  their  usefulness  to 
statisticians  and  business  economists.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  is  well  known  that  in  such 
fields  as  construction  and  transportation 
there  are  painful  statistical  gaps  precisely 
because  there  has  been  insufficient  coordi- 
nation of  all  Federal  statistical  gathering 
activities,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  fig- 
ures are  really  necessary  for  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  business  enterprise. 

One  example  is  the  fact  that  the  input- 
output  study  for  1958  recently  published  by 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics  turned  out 
to  be  a  stripped-down  study  with  only  half 
as  much  detail  as  had  been  provided  by  the 
first  input-output  study  for  1947.  Such 
studies  can  be  enormously  helpful  In  indus- 
trial marketing,  but  only  if  Government 
agencies  take  the  Job  seriously,  and  greatly 
expand  the  underlying  detail.  Our  ex- 
perience in  translating  and  adapting  such 
material  to  the  business  user  is  that  the 
latter  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  potential 
embodied  in  good,  well-organized,  and  prac- 
tical statistics,  which  increasingly  underlie 
modern  scientific  management.  But  statis- 
tics gathered  Just  for  the  sake  of  collection 
can  also  be  a  source  of  frustration,  and  can 
generate  the  kind  of  resentment  which  peri- 
odically results  in  the  unfortunate  scuttling 
of  some  extremely  useful  Government  sta- 
tistical programs,  because  of  uninformed 
budget-slashing  drives. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  work  of  the  Census 
Bureau  is  consistently  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible level,  although  not  nearly  enough  Is 
done  by  way  of  interpreting  the  significance 
of  censtis  data  or  making  full  use  of  all  data 
collected  by  the  Bureau.  More  could  be  done 
by  way  of  offering  census  tapes  to  business 
users  for  special  runs.  Other  Government 
agencies  in  the  Labor  and  Commerce  De- 
partments, however,  which  are  In  a  better 
position  to  perform  more  analytical  func- 
tions frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  input- 
output  studies,  suffer  from  insufficient  re- 
sources and  staffing.  The  most  important 
statistics  are  frequently  the  end  product  of 
a  long  chain  of  collection,  tabulation,  and 
interpretation.  Businessmen  will  increas- 
ingly expect  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  high  level,  sophisticated  sets  of 
statistics  necessary  to  evaluate  business  proj- 
ects in  the  present  and  the  future. 
Cordially  yours. 

Dr.  Jay  M.  Gould, 
Research  Director, 
Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


International  Brothexhood 

or  EiLECTRICAL  WORKERS, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  18, 1965. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  are  pleased 
with  the  Interest  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  taking  to  update  and  expand  the 
Federal  statistical  program. 

Our  union  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Statistics  Users  Conference  and  as  such  we 
are  kept  informed  about  revised  and  pro- 
posed statistical  material.  In  addition,  we 
are  members  of  the  Labor  Research  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
changes  in  the  BLS  programs  and  to  date 
we  have  been  fairly  well  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  offered. 

We  do  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
construction  statistics.  Although  we  ap- 
preciate those  that  the  Bureau  of  Census 
offers,  they  are  totally  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  construction  Industry.  The 
building  trades  unions,  through  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Joint  Conference,  have 
made  this  point  very  clear  to  both  the  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Departments.  We  need 
more  thorough  basic  construction  statistics 
by  type  of  construction  and  dollar  value  of 
each  type,  better  employment  data  (at  this 
time  there  is  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
nvmiber  of  electricians  employed  and/or  un- 
employed) ,  and  a  breakdown  of  construction 
statistics  by  area  (preferably  major  cities). 
Also  needed  is  a  good  indicator  of  produc- 
tivity and  finally  we  would  desire  that  work 
begin  on  a  comprehensive  censios  of  con- 
struction. 

Regarding  the  statistical  program  of  the 
BLS,  we  feel  there  is  a  lack  of  opportxmity  for 
unions  to  have  vital  programs  put  into  opera- 
tion. We  feel  there  Is  a  great  waste  of  time 
and  money  publishing  data  on  foreign  coun- 
tries, on  industries  with  little  or  no  impact 
on  the  economy,  and  detailed  business  cycle 
data.  While  the  above  is  undoubtedly  valu- 
able to  some,  we  have  practically  no  use  for 
them. 

We  do  use  occupational  counseling  mate- 
rial, employment  data,  consiuner  price  data, 
productivity  figures,  occupational  and  major 
industry  surveys  and  wage  chronologies.  We 
would  like  Improvements  In  unemployment 
statistics  (by  occupation  if  possible).  We 
also  would  appreciate  additional  statistics  on 
the  Impact  of  automation,  in  particular  in- 
dividual Industry  studies. 

Perhaps  the  best  program  and  the  one  we 
use  the  most.  Is  the  Labor  Department's  pro- 
gram on  collective  bargaining  clauses  and 
fringe  benefit  studies.  Both  of  these  have 
immediate  and  direct  benefits  to  the  unions 
and  are  constantly  used  by  us  and  our  locals. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  be  fully  cognizant 
of  the  deficiencies  and  liabilities  in  any  sta- 
tlslcal  program  as  broad  as  the  Govern- 
ment's, or  to  use  all  of  the  material  avail- 
able since  It  does  not  contribute  Itself  to 
the  aims  of  a  labor  union.  For  these  reasons, 
we  can  only  express  general  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  programs  in  the  Government. 
We  do,  however,  appreciate  this  opix)rtunity 
to  comment  on  these  programs  and  wish  that 
the  unions  could  receive  more  pertinent  and 
more  usable  Information  In  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  D.  Keenan, 
International  Secretary. 


MUST    WORK    NOW    TO    IMPROVE 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  won  the  balance-of-payments 
controversy  yet.    We  are  not  home  free; 
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we  are  far  from  home.  However,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress.  Former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  reported  on  that 
progress.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  has  reported 
more  recently  on  it.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  moving  ahead.  As  our  problem  is 
solved  and  our  balance  of  payments  be- 
comes favorable,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
balance  of  payments  of  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  become  increasingly  less 
favorable.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
generally  ignored. 

Because  we  have  had  an  immensely 
powerful  financial  foxmdation,  based 
upon  our  great  gold  supply,  and  our  un- 
paralleled economic  strength  we  have 
been  able  to  run  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  for  many  years.  This  will 
not  be  possible  for  most  of  the  other 
countries.  Most  of  the  other  countries 
will  have  to  take  restrictive  and  defla- 
tionary action  to  correct  their  balance  of 
payments  as  their  balance  of  payments 
worsens. 

The  balance  of  trade  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  nations  has  been  heavily  un- 
favorable for  years.  Our  balance  of 
trade  as  distinguished  from  our  balance 
of  payments  has  been  favorable  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  yearly.  That  means  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  had  a  balance 
of  trade  unfavorable  to  that  extent. 

When  a  country  has  been  running  at 
a  favorable  balance,  because  it  has  re- 
ceived our  foreign  aid  and  because  our 
troops  have  been  stationed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  then  finds  itself  uith  its  pay- 
ments balance  diminishing  and  be- 
coming unfavorable,  and  its  trade  con- 
tinuing to  be  bad,  the  pressure  on  it  to 
take  decisive  action  is  likely  to  be  very 
great. 

Therefore,  it  makes  sense  for  us  to 
anticipate  the  pressure  that  will  result  in 
other  countries  to  reduce  their  imports. 
What  does  that  mean?  Their  imports 
are  our  exports.  This  means  then  they 
reduce  our  exports.  Of  course  there 
will  be  a  sharp  diminution  in  trade.  It 
means  some  reduction,  at  least,  in  the 
level  of  living  standards.  It  may  mean 
a  depression,  as  has  happened  many 
times  in  similar  situations  before.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  but  of  solid, 
historic  experience. 

Experts  have  been  telling  us  in  recent 
years  that  we  need  to  increase  interna- 
tional liquidity.  There  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  world  trade  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  it  has  been  an  increase  out  of 
our  own  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
with  our  dollars  supplying  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  international  liquidity. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  international  li- 
quidity is  now  in  American  dollars.  As 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  dollars  going 
overseas — and  the  President  Is  right ;  we 
must  reduce  it — available  to  finance 
world  trade,  we  accelerate  the  pressure 
for  international  deflation,  which  could 
resiilt  in  a  depression  in  many  coimtries, 
and  a  communication  of  that  depression 
to  our  own  country.  Therefore,  we 
should  now  begin  to  work  to  improve  the 
International  monetary  system. 


I  quote  from  a  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial  in  the  April  10  issue  of  that 
newspaper: 

In  the  past,  International  monetary  reform 
has  always  come  about  after  bitter  disagree- 
ment between  the  great  financial  powers  has 
produced  utter  chaos.  The  record  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  has  shown  an  improve- 
ment, although  it  has  taken  extraordinary 
emergency  aid  to  avert  a  breakdown.  The 
threat  of  crisis  remains  constant;  it  will  not 
be  over  until  reforms  are  made.  Washing- 
ton must  reinforce  its  efforts  to  protect  the 
dollar;  and  we  urge  Secretary  Fowler  to  take 
the  initiative  and  press  for  negotiations  now 
to  adapt  the  present  mechanism  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  an  expanding  free 
world  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negotiating  Monetary  Reform 

In  his  first  speech  since  taking  office.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  has 
reemphasized  the  administration's  program 
of  voluntary  restraints  designed  to  eliminate 
the  big  and  nagging  deficit  in  the  Nation's 
balance  of  pasmients.  He  said  the  effort  to 
enlist  business  cooperation  in  stemming  the 
outfiow  of  dollars  was  producing  good  re- 
sults, but  stressed  the  need  for  combined 
progress  in  negotiations  to  improve  the  free 
world's  monetary  mechanism. 

Mr.  Fowler's  reassuring  pledge  to  main- 
tain a  strong  dollar  contrasts  with  his  am- 
biguousness  on  the  issue  of  International 
monetary  reform.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  taken  the  position  that  serious  negotia- 
tions on  reform  must  await  a  clear-cut  vic- 
tory in  the  battle  to  get  rid  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  This  posture  was  ob- 
viously justified  when  the  dollar  was  under 
pressure,  which  weakened  Washington's 
bargaining  position.  Now  that  the  dollar's 
fimdamental  strength  is  being  felt  once 
again,  there  is  valid  reason  to  speed  up  the 
timetable  for  negotiations. 

It  is  vital  to  achieve  reform  in  order  to 
avoid  a  breakdown  that  could  lead  to  a 
contraction  in  trade  and  investment.  It 
would  have  been  a  mistake  to  begin  bar- 
gaining when  the  dollar  and  the  pound — the 
two  key  currencies  supporting  the  present 
system — were  under  suspicion;  the  United 
States  would  have  been  in  the  position  of 
a  suppliant,  grateful  for  any  crumbs  that 
Europe  provided. 

But  it  also  would  be  a  mistake  to  resist 
real  negotiations  in  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  could  regain  the  driver's  seat  and 
dictate  the  shape  and  form  a  new  system. 
An  attempt  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  dollar  would  intensify  the  rivalry  now 
taking  place  in  monetary  affairs  and  threaten 
a  crisis,  one  that  neither  the  industrial- 
ized countries  nor  the  developing  areas  can 
risk. 


PRIVATE  AIRLINE  COMPANIES 
SHOULD  FINANCE  RESEARCH  ON 
SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
airlines  of  our  country  are  operating 
more  profitably  than  they  have  In  many 
years.  I  believe  that  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  It  is  satisfying  to  read  those 
profit  statements  and  see  that  the  air- 
lines are  making  a  good  deal  of  money — 
far  more  than  they  have  made  in  the 
past.  They  have  had  some  rocky  days. 
Profits  are  up  this  year,  in  the  case  of 


many  large  airlines  around  100  percent 
up.    This  is  encouraging. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  miglit 
reconsider  our  governmental  policy,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  financing  re- 
search on  the  supersonic  ti-ansport. 

Recently  at  a  meeting  of  ofiBcials  dis- 
cussing the  supersonic  transport,  Robert 
A.  Bailey,  vice  president  and  SST  man- 
ager of  Lockheed-California,  had  the 
following  to  say : 

The  SST  in  the  next  decade  would  be  more 
than  three  times  as  productive  as  today's 
large  Jets.  A  single  SST  operating  at  a  50- 
percent  load  factor  and  only  7  hours  a  day, 
Bailey  said,  could  produce  all  the  revenue 
passenger  miles  generated  in  1935  by  the  500 
airplanes  of  the  U.S.  airlines  and  that  100 
SST's  could  produce  all  the  revenue  passen- 
ger miles  generated  by  U.S.  airlines  in  I960. 

The  Lockheed  2000  fixed  wing  design 
would  be  capable  of  seating  between  225  to 
250  passengers  and  transporting  them  over 
present  medium-  and  long-range  routes  in 
less  tlian  half  the  time  now  required  by 
subsonic  Jets. 

Analysis  by  Lockheed  of  a  200  SST  program 
on  a  simplified  basis  and  results  showed  that 
this  fleet  would  generate  over  $65  million  in 
revenues  by  1993.  Total  airline  operating 
expense  of  almost  $43  billion  would  provide 
an  operating  ratio  of  66  percent,  Bailey  Bald. 
Return  on  investment  would  be  over  30  per- 
cent, comparable  to  today's  subsonic  Jet  air- 
liners. 

On  the  basis  of  that  interesting  anal- 
ysis by  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  a  true  expert 
on  the  question — he  is  a  top  man  at  Lock- 
heed in  this  field — it  seems  to  me  that  it 
makes  sense  that  we  should  reconsider 
whether  our  Government  should  engage 
in  a  nearly  $1  billion  program  such  as  has 
been  proposed  and  spend  our  own  tax- 
payers' money  developing  a  field  which  is 
obviously  going  to  be  so  immensely  prof- 
itable for  private  Industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  recon- 
sider either  a  Government  loan  for  this 
purpose  or  the  possibility  of  private 
financing,  with  some  kind  of  govero- 
mental  participation,  partnership,  or 
guarantee.  At  any  rate,  the  profit  fig- 
ures raise  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  proceed  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  Last  year,  as  I  recall,  we 
authorized  $60  million  for  the  project. 
The  estimate  was  made  that  it  would  cost 
us  an  additional  $750  million  in  the  near 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  ixjtnt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8.  1965] 
Supersonic  Airliner  Seen  Booming  Indxjs- 
TRT  Pkoftt 

Los  Angeles,  April  7. — The  supersonic 
transport  should  prove  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able airliner  ever  conceived  and  should  boost 
airline  earnings  to  nearly  $3  billion  by  1980, 
an  aerospace  symposium  was  told  today. 

Robert  A.  Bailey,  vice  president  and  SST 
manager  for  Lockheed-California  Co.,  said 
the  figure  was  a  billion  dollars  higher  than 
the  airlines  can  earn  operating  without  a 
U.S.  supersonic  transport. 

Symposium  speakers  and  panelists  also  in- 
cluded Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet,  Demo- 
crat of  Oklahoma,  NaJeeb  Halaby,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Administrator;  NASA  As- 
sociate Administrator,  Raymond  Blspling- 
hofT;    and  Air  Force  Gen.  B.  A.  Schriever. 
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The  seminar  was  designed  to  give  a  10-ye£ir 
projection  of  the  aerospace  industry  sales, 
employment,  and  financial  stability. 

The  Lockheed  official  said  the  SST  In  the 
next  decade  would  be  more  than  three  times 
as  productive  as  today's  large  Jets.  A  single 
SST  operating  at  a  50-percent  load  factor 
and  only  7  hours  a  day,  Bailey  said,  could 
produce  all  the  revenue  passenger  miles  gen- 
erated in  1935  by  the  500  airplanes  of  the 
U.S.  airlines  and  that  100  SST's  could  pro- 
duce all  the  revenue  passenger  miles  gen- 
erated by  U.S.  airlines  In  1960. 

The  Lockheed  2000  fixed  wing  design  would 
be  capable  of  seating  between  225  and  250 
passengers  and  transporting  them  over 
present  medium-  and  long-range  routes  in 
less  than  half  the  time  now  required  by  sub- 
sonic Jets. 

Analysis  by  Lockheed  of  a  200  SST  pro- 
gram on  a  simplified  basis  and  results 
showed  that  this  fleet  would  generate  over 
165  million  in  revenues  by  1993.  Total  air- 
line operating  expense  of  almost  $43  billion 
woiUd  provide  an  operating  ratio  of  66  per- 
cent, Bailey  said.  Return  on  investment 
would  be  over  30  percent,  comparable  to  to- 
day's subsonic  Jet  airliners. 

Bailey  said  the  figures  are  conservative 
since  recent  forecasts  indicate  a  market  re- 
quirement for  400  to  600  SST's. 

He  noted  the  effect  of  such  a  transport 
on  the  gold  flow  and  said  surveys  indicate 
that  150  American-built  supersonic  trans- 
ports would  be  sold  overseas,  resulting  in  a 
favorable  gold  flow  of  $5.4  billion. 

Conversely,  he  said,  if  the  U.S.  aircraft 
were  not  built,  American  carriers  would  be 
expected  to  buy  more  than  250  Britlsh- 
Prench  Concorde's,  resulting  In  an  unfavor- 
able gold  flow  of  $4.3  billion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETTARY  OF  LABOR 
WIRTZ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  finest  Cabinet 
officers  who  have  served  in  recent  years 
is  Willard  Wirtz.  Mr.  Wirtz  recently  took 
on  an  extremely  tough  job  for  which  he 
has  been  seriously  critized  by  Senators 
and  by  others  around  the  country.  The 
New  York  Times  commented  on  the  serv- 
ice that  Secretary  Wirtz  has  rendered.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  brief  excerpt  from 
that  editorial  commenting  on  the  bra- 
cero  program.  The  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial states : 

Every  device  short  of  outright  refusal  to 
accept  domestic  farmworkers  has  been  vised 
to  discredit  the  Labor  Department's  recruit- 
ment efforts.  The  growers'  aim  is  to  prove 
that  crops  will  rot  If  Secretary  WU-tz  does 
not  authorize  the  emergency  admission  of 
large  numbers  of  braceros  from  Mexico. 
State  officials  already  have  thrown  their  sup- 
port behind  the  farmowners  In  the  Salinas 
area,  and  pressure  for  a  wholesale  break- 
through is  moxmting  in  the  rest  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  stood  fast — as  he 
should.  He  is  making  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  obstacles  to  getting  enough  workers 
In  California.  Already  he  has  discovered 
that  one  answer  is  the  survival  of  abysmal 
living  conditions  in  some  migrant  labor 
camps.  He  said  the  filth  at  one  camp  near 
Salinas  made  him  "ashamed"  that  anything 
so  bad  existed  in  America. 

In  line  with  his  duty  under  the  general 
Immigration  law,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  held  hear- 
ings and  established  $1.40  an  hour  as  the 
prevailing  rate  California  growers  must  offer 
aomestlc  laborers  before  he  will  certify  any 

portage  requiring  the  importation  of  foreign 
help. 


retary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  that  he  be  de- 
fended on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  do  so.  He  is 
a  great  public  servant,  an  extremely  In- 
telligent man,  and  a  man  of  deep  con- 
victions— a  man  who,  In  the  case  of  the 
bracero  incident,  has  spoken  and  acted 
only  after  his  own  personal  on-the-spot 
inspection,  after  he  knew  the  facts. 

Incidentally,  he  is  a  man  who  is  car- 
rying out  the  mandate  of  Congress. 
Last  year  Congress  terminated  the  bra- 
cero program  after  a  comprehensive  de- 
bate, and  after  having  attempted  to 
terminate  it  several  times  before.  Con- 
gress knew  exactly  what  it  was  doing. 
It  was  not  impulsive  action.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  act- 
ing within  his  rights,  and  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  making  sure  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  are  considered  by  his 
department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Squeeze  on    the  Migrants 

After  years  of  successful  sabotage  by  the 
corporate  farm  lobby,  Congress  finally  was 
able  to  slam  the  door  last  December  31  on  the 
legal  importation  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  low-wage  Mexican  laborers  to  harvest 
American  crops.  Now  California  growers  are 
engaged  in  a  callous,  rearguard  action  to 
reopen  the  migration  floodgates  and  thus  to 
condemn  American  farmworkers  to  contin- 
ued exploitation. 

Every  device  short  of  outright  refusal  to  ac- 
cept domestic  farmworkers  has  been  used 
to  discredit  the  Labor  Department's  recruit- 
ment efforts.  The  growers'  aim  is  to  prove 
that  crops  will  rot  if  Secretary  Wirtz  does 
not  authorize  the  emergency  admission  of 
large  numbers  of  braceros  from  Mexico. 
State  officials  already  have  thrown  their  sup- 
port behind  the  farmworkers  in  the  Salinas 
area,  and  pressure  for  a  wholesale  break- 
through is  mounting  in  the  rest  of  California. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wirtz  has  stood  fast — as  he 
should.  He  is  making  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  obstacles  to  getting  enough  workers 
in  California.  Already  he  has  discovered  that 
one  answer  is  the  survival  of  abysmal  living 
conditions  in  some  migrant  labor  camps.  He 
said  the  fllth  at  one  camp  near  Salinas  made 
him  ashamed  that  anything  so  bad  existed 
in  America. 

In  line  with  his  duty  under  the  general  im- 
migration law,  Mr.  Wirtz  has  held  hearings 
and  established  $1.40  an  hour  as  the  pre- 
vailing rate  California  growers  must  offer  do- 
mestic laborers  before  he  will  certify  any 
shortage  requiring  the  importation  of  foreign 
help.  This  wage  standard  is  scheduled  to 
become  effective  April  1,  and  certainly  no 
need  for  braceros  should  be  assumed  tmtil 
It  has  had  a  comprehensive  test.  And.  if 
this  wage  proves  insufficiently  attractive, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  labor  fl^ld  should  not 
bring  a  higher  one. 

Once  growers  are  compelled  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  paying  a  living  wage,  Ameri- 
ca's highly  profltable  corporate  farms  will 
cease  to  be  "sweatshops  In  the  sun"  and 
no  shadow  of  excuse  will  exist  for  the  mass 
import  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 


OUR  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  TO  COM- 
MUNIST RUMANIA  PAYS  OFF 


It  is  most  important.  In  view  of  the        Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President,  there 
criticism  that  has  been  made  of  Sec-    has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  of  our 


exchange  programs  and  the  fact  that 
American  professors  have  gone  to  Com- 
munist countries  to  teach. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  that  kind  of 
program  works  out  well,  it  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  A  happy  and  encouraging 
article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  Saturday.  I  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  that  article  briefly: 

When  James  E.  Augerot  walks  down  the 
main  street  of  CluJ,  Rumania — 

Which,   of  course,    is   a  Communist 
country  inside  the  Iron  Curtain — 
he  invariably  draws  a  dozen  friendly  greet- 
ings from  residents,  whether  they  are  of  Ru- 
manian, Hungarian,  or  German  origin. 

That  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  do  in  CluJ. 
where  the  disdain  of  each  nationality  for  the 
others  Is  a  heritage  of  past  oppressions. 

But  if  anytWng  In  CluJ  brings  the  mutu- 
ally resentful  Transylvanlans  together.  It  Is 
the  family  of  Professor  Augerot,  a  Texas  na- 
tive who  grew  up  in  New  Mexico  and  taught 
most  recently  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  Seattle. 

He  is  teaching  the  English  language  and 
American  literature  under  an  exchange  pro- 
gram at  the  Babes-Bolyai  University  which 
serves  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  and  Germans. 

The  article  continues — 

The  Augerots  are  the  only  Americans  with- 
in hundreds  of  miles.  As  such,  they  have 
become  celebrities,  interviewed  on  the  CluJ 
radio,  written  about  in  the  newspaper  and 
cheered  In  a  brief  appearance  on  the  local 
stage. 

Their  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog  and  their 
station  wagon  are  objects  of  curiosity. 

Professor  Augerot  has  become  a  sort  of 
xmaccredlted  envoy  of  the  United  States. 

Though  he  has  received  a  bit  of  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bucharest, 
he  has  borne  most  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing a  small  lending  library,  mostly  with 
pocket  editions. 

As  a  result,  CluJ  students  and  Professor 
Augerot's  colleagues  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plore American  life  and  literature  far  beyond 
the  works  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  which  was 
about  all  they  had  before  Professor  Augerot 
arrived. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article,  which  I  think  Is  a  fine 
commentary  on  our  exchange  programs, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Professor  Is  Popular  in  Rumania 
(By  David  Binder) 

CLUJ,  Rumania. — When  James  E.  Augerot 
walks  down  the  main  street  of  this  pretty 
city  with  the  long  stride  of  a  westerner,  he 
invariably  draws  a  dozen  friendly  greetings 
from  residents,  whether  they  are  of  Ruma- 
nian, Hungarian,  or  German  origin. 

That  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  do  In  CluJ, 
where  the  disdain  of  each  nationality  for 
the  others  Is  a  heritage  of  past  oppressions. 

But  If  an3rthlng  in  CluJ  brings  the  mutu- 
ally resentful  Transylvanlans  together,  it  Is 
the  family  of  Professor  Augerot,  a  TexEis  na- 
tive who  grew  up  In  New  Mexico  and  taught 
most  recently  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  Seattle. 

He  Is  teaching  the  English  language  and 
American  literature  under  an  exchange  pro- 
gram at  the  Babes-Bolyal  University,  which 
serves  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  and  Ger- 
mans. 

A  linguist,  the  33-year-old  American  Is 
learning  Hungarian.  He  has  already  ac- 
quired workable  Riunanlan. 
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When  he  and  his  wife,  Joan,  entertain  in 
their  apartment  at  18  Closca  Street,  they 
try  to  invite  both  Hungarians  and  R\ima- 
nians,  which  Is  unusual  here. 

Now  he  has  found  Rumanian  acquaint- 
ances saying  "Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
Hungarians,"  and  vice  versa. 

LOCAL  CELEBRITIES 

The  Augerots  are  the  only  Americans 
within  hiindreds  of  miles.  As  such,  they 
have  become  celebrities,  interviewed  on  the 
CluJ  radio,  written  about  in  the  newspaper, 
and  cheered  in  a  brief  appearance  on  the 
local  stage. 

Their  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog  and  their 
station  wagon  are  objects  of  ciu-iosity. 

Professor  Augerot  has  become  a  sort  of 
unaccredited  envoy  of  the  United  States. 

Though  he  has  received  a  bit  of  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bucharest,  he  has 
borne  most  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a 
small  lending  library,  mostly  with  pocket 
editions. 

As  a  result,  CluJ  students  and  Professor 
Augerot's  colleagues  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plore American  life  and  literature  far  beyond 
the  works  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  which  was 
about  all  they  had  before  Professor  Augerot 
arrived. 

The  Augerots  are  an  easygoing  couple,  and 
they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
shortcomings  of  life  in  a  provincial  Ruma- 
nian city. 

Mrs.  Augerot  gets  up  at  6  o'clock  most 
mornings  to  line  up  with  other  Cluj  house- 
wives for  meat  and  vegetables. 

Professor  Augerot  likes  his  assignment 
enough  to  have  agreed  to  a  Rumanian  pro- 
posal to  stay  another  year  at  Cluj. 


PROGRAM  FOR  FORESTRY 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  April 
1964  after  painstaking  formulation  and 
review,  Secretary  Freeman  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  report  entitled  "A  National 
Forestry  Research  Program."  Today  is 
my  fli'st  opportunity  to  review  with  the 
Senate  what  this  fine  program  embraces 
and  what  it  will  do  when  properly  im- 
plemented for  the  intensified  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. 

This  is  a  national  program.  It  repre- 
sents an  attack  through  research  on  the 
forest  resource  problems  facing  our  en- 
tire Nation.  The  program  covers  re- 
search in  the  growing  and  management 
of  timber,  in  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  forest  soil  and  water  values,  and 
in  range  forage.  It  covers  research  in 
the  management  of  forests  and  related 
rangelands  for  improved  wildlife  habitat 
and  for  rapidly  growing  forest  recreation. 
It  covers  research  in  protecting  the  for- 
est from  the  ravages  of  fire  and  Insects 
and  disease.  It  covers  research  in  new 
engineering  systems  to  cut  the  cost  of 
harvesting  and  transporting  wood  to 
manufacturing  plants,  and  in  forest 
product  utilization  to  create  new  and 
improved  uses  for  wood  and  products  to 
be  made  from  wood.  And  it  covers  re- 
search in  marketing  of  forest  products 
and  in  the  economics  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. 

This  comprehensive  program  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  well 
balanced.  It  will  supply  answers  to  many 
present-day  problems  in  the  fields  I  have 
mentioned.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
future  growing  needs  of  our  people  as 
the  requirements  increase  for  goods  and 
services  that  flow  from  forest  resources. 


The  purpose  of  this  national  forestry 
research  program  is  to  move  our  Nation 
ahead  in  the  broad  field  of  forest  re- 
source management,  protection,  and 
utilization.  This  program  develops  a 
firm  base  and  technology  for  rapidly  ad- 
vancing our  forestry  practices,  our  forest 
protection,  and  our  forest  and  range  in- 
dustries. In  my  opinion,  this  program 
wUl  move  our  Nation  ahead  in  a  broad 
area  of  needed  resource  development. 

But  action  is  needed  now  to  get  the 
forestry  research  program  ahead  as  care- 
fully planned.  Trees  require  time  to 
grow;  erosion  control  measures  need  time 
to  stabilize  soil;  wildlife  and  fish  habitat 
cannot  be  developed  overnight.  The  crop 
of  trees  which  will  be  harvested  in  the 
year  2000  may  have  been  planted  in  the 
last  decade  and  certainly  must  be  planted 
today.  The  research  necessaiT  to  im- 
prove technology  in  these  fields  must 
begin  today;  it  is  too  late  to  begin  re- 
search at  the  time  when  we  need  a  tree 
crop  to  harvest  and  use. 

Likewise,  our  national  problems  in 
wood  utilization  and  forest  engineering 
and  forest  protection  are  with  us  today. 
They  urgently  need  solutions  which  must 
also  come  from  forestry  research. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  I  traveled 
through  most  of  the  forest  areas  of  the 
country  and  saw  problems  firsthand.  I 
also  saw  research  underway  dealing 
effectively  with  critical  problems. 
Through  my  travels  in  my  own  State  of 
Mississippi,  I  have  many  times  seen  the 
results  of  forestry  research  in  action.  I 
have  seen  how  the  results  of  this  re- 
search have  improved  the  local  economy 
of  our  States  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  forest  for  new  and  expanding  indus- 
tries. For  example,  construction  of  a 
southern  pine  plywood  plant  has  just 
started  in  Philadelphia,  Miss.  This  ply- 
wood plant  is  one  of  four  southern  pine 
plywood  mills  being  cnstructed  in  my 
State.  Mr.  Gene  C.  Brewer,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Plywood  Corp.,  recently  said  that 
15  to  20  of  these  plants  are  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  in  the  South  today.  These 
mills  will  require  plant  expenditures  of 
about  $75  million  and  provide  jobs  for 
more  than  4,000  persons.  An  entirely 
new  Industry  is  being  created  in  the 
South.  And  this  may  only  be  a  start.  A 
recent  issue  of  Plywood  magazine  stated 
that  the  number  of  southern  pine  ply- 
wood plants  contemplated  has  reached  a 
total  of  41. 

This  is  pine  plywood.  It  is  an  innova- 
tion; it  is  something  new  in  the  field  of 
commercial  plywood. 

Now  let  me  tell  Senators  what  pro- 
vided the  technical  base  for  this  whole 
new  industry  in  an  area  badly  needing 
more  economic  development.  The  For- 
est Service,  working  between  its  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wis., 
and  its  regional  forest  experiment  sta- 
tion in  the  South,  laid  the  groundwork 
for  this  industry  through  Its  research 
and  development  program.  Just  as  the 
Forest  Service  has  helped  this  new  ply- 
wood Industry,  its  other  research  pro- 
grams will  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
additional  industrial  developments. 

I  have  described  many  times  how  the 
skill  of  the  forest  tree  breeder  is  chang- 


ing the  outlook  for  forestry.  Our  peo- 
ple— both  in  the  South  and  in  other  sec- 
tions of  our  great  country — now  realize 
that  superior  forest  trees  can  be  devel- 
oped in  the  same  way  that  superior 
strains  of  corn  and  cotton  and  wheat 
have  been  developed.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice, through  its  forest  genetics  research, 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  field.  Today, 
more  than  7,000  acres  of  seed  orchards 
have  been  established  which  will  produce 
seed  for  superior  trees.  In  addition, 
while  these  orchards  are  coming  into 
production,  research  has  developed  ways 
to  create  better  seed  production  areas 
from  existing  forests  by  favoring  selected 
trees  and  weeding  out  trees  of  undesir- 
able parentage.  More  than  12,000  acres 
are  now  in  these  seed  production  units. 
Thus,  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward 
having  future  forests  made  up  of  trees 
that  will  resist  insect  and  disease  pests, 
grow  faster,  or  have  other  superior  char- 
acteristics. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  problems  that 
the  use  of  pesticides  has  raised  in  the 
minds  of  many  people.  I  know  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  coming  to  grips  with 
these  problems  in  a  very  real  and  ef- 
fective manner  within  the  limits  of  their 
funds  and  facilities. 

We  can  be  satisfied  wuth  the  fine  for- 
estry research  program  which  has  been 
planned,  only  if  it  is  implemented  at  an 
acceptable  rate;  only  if  the  wherewithal! 
is  supplied  to  put  the  required  numbers 
of  scientists  to  work  on  important  prob- 
lems and  equip  them  with  good,  modem 
laboratories. 

What  will  it  take  to  move  the  national 
forestry  research  program  along  at  a 
necessary  and  acceptable  rate?  The 
planned  program  calls  for  funding  at  the 
rate  of  $76  million  annually  by  fiscal 
year  1972  and  the  construction  of  lab- 
oratories and  related  facilities  costing 
$50  million  during  the  period  of  the  pro- 
jected program  through  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  average  annual  buildup  of  the  re- 
search work  that  has  been  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  subsequent  years 
through  1972  is  $6.5  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  projected  funds  needed  for  con- 
struction of  research  facilities  average 
$5.5  million  per  year  for  this  same  pe- 
riod. These  two  categories  combined 
represent  an  average  annual  increase  of 
$12  million.  To  those  who  might  think 
that  this  simi  sounds  large,  especially 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  increases,  I 
point  out  that  it  concerns  a  great  repro- 
duceable  resource  or  material  of  the  Na- 
tion. When  we  use  up  coal  or  iron  or 
oil  or  gas,  or  many  other  natural  re- 
sources, they  are  used  up  forever.  If  we 
use  up  our  forests,  but  use  proper  prac- 
tices, we  can  at  the  same  time  be  grow- 
ing back  forests  on  the  same  land.  Hi 
other  words,  this  is  a  reproduceable  re- 
source that  is  almost  nationwide. 

What  I  propose  is  purely  a  matter  of 
foresight.  It  is  purely  a  long-range  in- 
vestment. It  is  purely  a  matter  of  In- 
sight, technology,  and  know-how.  It  Is 
a  thinking  ahead  along  the  necessary 
lines  to  maintain  this  necessary  resource 
and  have  a  system  for  reproducing  it. 

So  far  as  the  $12  million  is  concerned, 
I  point  out  that  a  week  ago  today,  as  I 
recall.  It  was  my  privilege  to  present  to 
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the  Senate  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  a  bill  for  hardware 
alone  in  the  military  program,  for  1  year. 
That  bill  provides  for  the  construction  of 
guns,  missiles,  ships,  and  planes,  and  for 
research  and  development.  One  item  La 
that  bill  provides  $6.5  billion  for  research 
and  development  alone.  In  other  words, 
we  are  spending  at  an  annual  rate — in 
each  12-month  period — $6,500  million  for 
military  research  and  development  alone. 
Certainly  the  sum  of  $6.5  rnillion  for  an 
increase  in  the  operating  costs  of  the  re- 
search program  for  a  reproducible  and 
necessary  natural  resource  is  merely  a 
pittance  compared  with  the  other  sums 
we  are  already  spending  for  research  in 
one  field — the  military  field — alone. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  program  Is 
fully  coordinated  with  related  natural 
resource  research  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  forestry  research 
programs  of  industry  and  the  universi- 
ties and  State  agencies.  Indeed,  this 
program  calls  for  stepped-up  support  of 
cooperative  forestry  research  with  col- 
leges and  universities  at  the  State  level. 
Greater  use  of  available  authorities  for 
basic  grants  for  cooperative  research  is 
anticipated  in  the  program.  The  role  of 
the  cooperative  program  of  grants  to  the 
State  for  forestry  research  under  Public 
Law  788  of  the  87th  Congress,  which.  I 
am  proud  to  say,  I  had  a  hand  in  bringing 
to  enactment  by  Congress,  is  fully  recog- 
nized. Thus,  the  national  forestry  re- 
search program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contemplates  a  solid  joining 
of  scientific  forces  into  a  strong  coordi- 
nated program,  nationwide,  statewide, 
and  industrywide. 

The  program  will  take  advantage  of 
the  supporting  work  at  imiversities 
wherever  possible.  For  example,  the 
Forest  Service  plans  under  this  program 
call  for  a  modest  project  at  Mississippi 
State  University  to  study  hardwood  tree 
seeds  and  their  physiology.  Our  uni- 
versity, long  famous  nationally,  and  more 
recently  internationally  as  well,  is  recog- 
nized for  its  program  of  seed  research  in 
many  agricultural  crops.  This  uni- 
versity activity,  along  with  a  forestry 
school,  can  furnish  the  type  of  scientific 
environment  and  supporting  facilities 
that  will  help  the  Forest  Service  accom- 
plish its  tree  seed  research  mission. 
Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  imi- 
versity  and  the  Forest  Service,  the  mis- 
sion will  be  accomplished  at  a  more 
reasonable  cost  and  at  a  mutual  advan- 
tage to  all.  This  same  type  of  coordi- 
nated and  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  our  State  universities 
is  nationwide.  It  exists  today  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Oregon  State 
University,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Montana  State  University,  Colorado 
State  Uriiversity,  University  of  Georgia, 
Arizona  State  University,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  and  many  others. 

Today  we  are  fighting  a  battle  in  our 
rural  areas  and  especially  in  our  rural 
forested  areas.  We  are  fighting  a  battle 
to  provide  these  struggling  areas  and 
communities  with  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities they  so  rightly  deserve.  These 
conununities  are  located  in  every  region 
of  our  country.  Perhaps  there  is  a  larger 
concentration  of  them  in  Appalachla  and 
some  other  areas  than  in  the  more  indus- 
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trialized  regions,  but  the  problems  trans- 
cend regional  boundaries  and  are  with  us 
in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  It 
is  saddening  to  see  that  the  most  de- 
pressed rural  areas  often  coincide  with 
the  forested  areas.  But  this  situation 
offers  hope — hope  based  on  greater  use 
of  the  basic  resource  that  the  forest  itself 
represents. 

As  I  emphasize,  this  relatively  small 
sum  of  money  is  not  a  relief  program. 
It  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  It  is  not 
even  a  make-work  program.  This  is  a 
program  dedicated  to  the  very  basic  re- 
search and  development  of  our  forests. 
It  is  an  improved  forestry  program  to 
meet  a  national  need  in  future  years 
because  of  the  greatly  increased  demand 
of  our  economy  due  to  the  increased 
population  and  technology. 

I  submit  that  the  national  forestry  re- 
search program  which  I  have  briefiy  out- 
lined is  the  most  rapid  and  promising 
key  to  economic  opportunities  for  many 
of  the  communities  in  every  State  in  the 
Nation. 

The  national  forestry  research  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  firm  foundation 
on  which  we  can  build  a  more  prosperous 
livelihood  for  a  large  segment  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  provide  the  foundation 
from  which  an  abundant  forest  re- 
source can  be  developed — forests  rich  in 
high-quality  trees  and  safe  in  the  pro- 
tection of  its  watersheds;  forests  from 
which  a  multiple  of  uses  can  abound 
and  forests  from  which  timber  products 
can  support  an  expanding  wood  indus- 
try to  bolster  the  National,  State,  and  lo- 
cal economies.  I  earnestly  urge  each 
Senator  to  give  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  the  implementation  of  this 
research  program  in  the  development  of 
our  forest  resources  and  industries.  I 
earnestly  urge  each  Senator  to  study  this 
program  and  see  for  himself  that  the 
$12  million  annual  increases  over  the 
next  few  years  is  modest,  well  plarmed, 
and  well  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  to  the  forest 
areas  of  my  State,  to  the  Southeast  and 
other  areas  of  the  Nation.  I  have  visited 
these  areas.  Many  of  those  areas  also 
have  oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. I  have  said,  while  present  in 
these  areas,  that  long  after  the  last  drop 
of  oil  is  drained  from  the  subterranean 
reservoirs  and  the  last  cubic  foot  of  gas 
has  been  drawn  out,  piped  away  and 
used  up,  the  trees  that  are  being  grown 
on  a  more  scientific  basis,  through  their 
continuity  of  reproduction  and  their 
estimated  maximum  yield  principles  will 
be  furnishing  a  livelihood  to  countless 
thousands,  yes,  millions  of  people  yet 
unborn,  one  generation  after  another. 

I  submit  this  entire  program  to  the 
Senate  for  its  examination.  I  hope  that 
these  remarks  will  be  read,  and  I  think 
they  will  be,  by  the  staff  members  and 
considered  by  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  as  well  as  all 
Senators. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  remarks  along 
this  line  should  be  closed  without  call- 
ing attention  to  persons  who  deserve 
credit  for  this  program.  Foremost 
among  those  persons  is  Dr.  V.  L.  Harper, 
now  deputy  chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
in  charge  of  research.    Dr.  Harper  has 


been  in  this  position  for  years.  He  has 
made  a  career  of  this  work  and  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  worldwide  leadership 
in  this  field.  He  has  contributed  very 
much  to  our  forestry,  industry,  and  oxir 
great  Nation. 

Certainly  he  is  the  personification  of 
a  dedicated  public  servant,  outstanding 
in  his  great  profession.  I  congratulate 
not  only  Dr.  Harper,  but  also  his  entire 
staff  and  associates. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  many 
laboratories  and  bureaus  within  the  For- 
est Service  all  over  the  Nation.  The 
personnel  of  the  Forest  Service  rank  very 
high  Indeed  in  their  dedication  to  their 
work,  and  their  capacity  to  carry  on  their 
work  and  represent  the  Government 
service  persormel  at  its  very  best,  for 
which  I  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation. 

I  commend  them  for  their  splendid 
work.  I  wish  them  well  as  they  continue 
their  very  meritorious  careers. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  continues  to  be  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  one  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  world. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  efforts 
to  keep  Senators  informed  concerning 
the  detailed  and  underlying  facts  in- 
volved in  this  troublesome  problem,  as 
he  has  been  doing  recently  through  the 
series  of  meetings  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  been  invited. 

Comments  throughout  the  free  world 
and  in  the  United  States  concerning  the 
speech  given  by  the  President  recently 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  have  been 
very  good. 

An  excellent  column  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  under  date  of  April 
9,  1965,  by  William  S.  White,  entitled 
"Vietnam  Speech.  Policy  as  Firm  as 
Ever." 

In  this  article,  Mr.  White  points  out 
that  the  address  of  President  Johnson  re- 
stated what  has  been  and  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  under  this  admin- 
istration and  under  former  adminis- 
trations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colimin  by  Mr.  White  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  9, 

1965] 

Vietnam  Speech:    Policy  as  Firm  as  Eveb 

(By  WUUam  S.  White) 

President  Johnson's  so-called  new  policy 
for  dealing  with  Communist  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  not  new  in  fact  nor  does 
It  in  the  smallest  way  soften  his  real 
position. 

To  the  contrary,  he  feels — and  objective 
reading  of  what  he  said  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  suj>orts  him  in  this — that  Its 
meaning  Is  simply  firmly  to  establish  the 
two  bedrock  necessities  for  remaining  In 
Vietnam  until  aggression  has  been  brought 
to  a  halt  by  self-enforcing  peace  arrange- 
ments that  will  not  and  cannot  be  later  cast 
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aside  by  the  Commxinists  as  other  agree- 
ments have  been. 

The  vital  words  here  are  "self-enforcing." 
The  President  will  never  go  along  with  some 
spurious  deal  resting  only  on  Commiinlst 
promises  to  quit  attacking  South  Vietnam. 
For  his  own  part,  in  short,  he  considers 
himself  more  deeply  committed  than  ever 
before  to  bringing  those  attacks  to  an  end. 
If  others  think  he  is  less  committed,  as  some 
seemingly  do,  the  answer  Is  simple:  Svu-ely, 
he  ought  to  be  the  best  witness  of  the 
Intentions  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  first  of  the  twin  bedrock  necessities 
to  staying  In  Vietnam  Is  a  contlnviing 
American  military  action — which  will  be 
carried 'Just  as  far  as  the  Communists  force 
It  to  be  carried.  The  President  is  aston- 
ished, as  to  this  point,  that  so  much  of  the 
interpretation  of  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech 
has  so  stressed  his  promise  in  some  circimi- 
stances  of  American  economic  aid  to  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia  generally  and  so 
kissed  off  these  other  passages: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either 
openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
agreement  •  •  •  Peace  demands  an  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam — securely  guaran- 
teed and  able  to  shape  its  own  relationships 
to  all  others — free  from  outside  interfer- 
ences— tied  to  no  alliance — a  military  base 
for  no  other  country."  How  do  you  get  any 
more  conunitted  than  this? 

This  continued  American  military  action 
Is  not  merely  to  help  protect  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  vital  to  prevent  what  has  always  been 
the  nightmare  of  American  policjrmakers, 
the  nightmare  of  a  total  collapse  in  South 
Vietnam's  morale  and  government  which 
might  make  impossible  further  effective 
American  assistance  of  any  kind. 

The  second  bedrock  necessity  is  to  placate, 
so  far  as  may  be  rationally  possible,  the  end- 
less fretful  complaint  from  allied  govern- 
ments and  some  sections  of  responsible  opin- 
ion at  home  that  the  United  States  is  offer- 
ing no  constructive  alternatives  to  continued 
war. 

It  Is  here  that  Mr.  Johnson's  suggestion 
for  a  cooperative  economic  development  of 
southeast  Asia  takes  its  place.  Once  the 
nations  directly  involved  begin  this  devel- 
opment In  good  faith,  he  is  prepared  to  ask 
Congress  to  authorize  a  billion-dollar  Ameri- 
can Investment — not,  by  the  way,  a  mere 
American  gift — in  such  an  enterprise.  Here, 
again,  the  President  is  both  disappointed  and 
surprised  at  some  Republican  criticism  of 
this  as  an  effort  to  buy  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  already  spending 
far  more  than  a  billion  a  year  In  South  Viet- 
nam alone,  putting  military  and  economic 
expenditures  together.  In  the  second  place, 
what  he  is  speaking  of  as  a  possibllty  for 
southeast  Asia  generally  is  already  taking 
place  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the  third  place, 
the  principles  of  such  a  program  were  in  fact 
recommended  to  President  Kennedy  by  Mr. 
Johnson  as  Vice  President  as  early  as  1961. 
He  sees  it  as  about  what  we  have  done  widely 
long  since  in  Latin  America  to  prevent  chaos 
and   Communist   encroachment. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  problematical  and 
future  American  carrot,  though  sincerely 
held  out  if  the  Conununlsts  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  hold  It  out  usefully,  weighs  far  less 
than  the  here-and-now  American  stick  that 
accompanies  it.  No  country  being  attacked 
has  in  all  history  been  given  a  more  profo\ind 
and  more  powerful  military  American  guar- 
antee than  the  guarantee  the  President  has 
now  given  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  another 
excellent  editorial  on  the  same  subject 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  April  8,  1965.  This  editorial 
was  entitled  "Why  We  Are  in  Vietnam — 
And  the  Alternative." 


In  this  editorial  it  is  stated: 

The  President  scrupulously  recited  again 
the  objectives  of  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam: 
We  are  there  because  we  are  keeping  a  pledge 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese;  but  also  to 
strengthen  order  in  the  whole  world,  to  pre- 
vent all  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  from 
being  swallowed  up. 

After  discussion  of  the  alternatives  of- 
fered to  the  hostilities  there,  the  column 
continues : 

This  put  It  straight  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists— in  North  Vietnam,  in  Red  China,  in 
Russia.  So  long  as  they  force  violence  on 
others,  we  will  resist  them  with  all  our 
power.  But  If  they  want  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge we  now  have  "to  make  this  planet  serve 
the  real  needs  of  the  people  who  live  on  It" 
we  are  ready,  able,  and  eager. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    News, 

April  8,  1965] 

Why  We  Are  in  Vietnam — and  the 

Alternative 

President  Johnson's  Baltimore  speech  not 
only  was  a  first-class  effort  to  clear  away  the 
persistent  fog  which  unaccountably  seems 
to  hang  over  U.S.  military  activities  in  Viet- 
nam— the  President  also  gave  the  Commu- 
nist world,  and  everyone  else,  the  choice  of 
an  alternative. 

He  proposed  a  huge  cooperative  program 
to  help  southeast  Asia  to  the  development 
that  its  resources  and  population  would 
make  possible  If  it  were  not  for  the  constant 
conflict  which  besets  the  area.  He  specifi- 
cally invited  Soviet  Russia  to  Join  and  also 
North  Vietnam  "as  soon  as  peacefvil  coopera- 
tion Is  possible." 

We  are  not  going  to  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam  vmtll  that  country  has  Its  clear 
Independence — securely  guaranteed,  free 
from  outside  Interference.  We  will  not  be 
bluffed  outj.  chased  out,  negotiated  out;  nor 
will  we  leave  because  we  have  grown  tired. 

We  win  engEige  In  "unconditional"  discus- 
sions of  any  tyi)e: 

"We  win  never  be  second  In  the  search  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam" — pro- 
viding this  means  a  free  South  Vietnam. 

But  until  South  Vietnam  Is  cleared  of 
Invaders  and  its  sovereignty  riveted,  we  will 
use  our  power,  "with  restraint  and  with  all 
the  wisdom  we  can  conunand."  But — "we 
will  use  it." 

The  President  scrupulously  recited  again 
the  objectives  of  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam: 
We  are  there  because  we  are  keeping  a 
pledge  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese;  but 
also  to  strengthen  order  in  the  whole  world, 
to  prevent  all  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia 
from  being  swallowed  up. 

He  spelled  out  the  nature  of  Communist 
aggression,  what  It  already  had  done  and 
what  it  threatens.  And  again,  as  he  has  said 
so  often,  we  fight  not  because  we  like  fight- 
ing but  "because  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
world  as  It  is."  Or,  he  could  have  said,  as 
the  Comm\uilsts  have  made  It. 

To  speed  up  the  alternative  to  war,  Mr. 
Johnson  proposed  that  the  United  States  join 
In  a  "billion-dollar"  effort  to  develop  the 
southeast  Asia  area. 

That's  a  lot  of  money,  a  billion  dollars. 
But  it  Is  cheap  compared  to  the  price  of  war, 
In  lives  lost  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  dollar* 
spent  for  bombs  and  guns,  and  rockets  and 
warships,  which  the  President  aptly  said  are 
"witness  to  hxmian  folly." 

This  put  It  straight  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists— In  North  Vietnam.  In  Red  China,  in 
Russia.    So  long  as  they  force  violence  on 


others,  we  will  resist  them  with  all  our 
power.  But  if  they  want  to  use  the  knowl. 
edge  we  now  have  "to  make  this  planet  eene 
the  real  needs  of  the  people  who  live  on  it" 
we  are  ready,  able  and  eager. 

The  Communists,  wherever  they  are,  ought 
to  know  by  now  that  President  Johnson 
means  what  he  says,  on  both  counts.  And 
that  the  American  people,  regardless  of  small 
qulbbllngs  which  may  be  heard,  are  solidly 
behind  the  President's  resolution,  as  well  ss 
his  purpose. 

This  has  never  been  made  clearer  than 
Mr.  Johnson  made  it  last  night. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  k 
also  an  excellent  sizing-up  of  the  entire 
situation  contained  in  a  column  by 
Eugene  Patterson  entitled  "The  U.S.  is 
Some  Warmonger,"  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  April  8,  1965,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  Li 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution, 

AprU  8,  1965] 

The  U.S.  Is  Some  Warmonger 

(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

President  Johnson  could  only  state  US. 
Intentions  in  Vietnam.  In  order  for  anybody 
to  accept  his  assurance  that  those  intentioos 
were  good,  however,  he  had  to  depend  on 
their  consciousness  of  certain  rudiments. 
Some  critics  of  this  country's  morality  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  hold  on  some  of  these 
rudiments.     Bluntly  reviewed,  they  are: 

North  Vietnam  engineered  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam.    The  United  States  did  not. 

The  Communists  fight  to  seize  South 
Vietnam,  and  impose  their  system  of  govern- 
ment on  it.    The  United  States  does  not. 

North  Vietnam  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  in  South  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  does  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  in  North  Vietnam. 

Communism  lies  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
that  the  Americans  are  lmi>erlallst8  like  the 
French.    The  Americans  are  not. 

France  fought  to  stay  In  Vletnaun.  Tie 
United  States  fights  to  get  out. 

Communism  has  given  the  South  Viet- 
namese peasants  propaganda.  The  United 
States  has  given  them  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  nonmllltary  aid  In  one 
of  history's  most  selfless  experiments  In 
idealism. 

The  Vletcong  has  systematically  murdered 
hundreds  of  South  Vietnamese  officials  who 
would  not  consent  to  be  Communist,  and 
then  called  American  military  actions  mox- 
ders.  The  United  States,  aside  from  its  mil- 
itary defense  actions,  which  would  not  hare 
occurred  If  the  Vletcong  had  not  been  en- 
gaging in  attack  actions,  has  built  hundreds 
of  hospitals,  clinics,  and  schools  that  have 
taught  and  treated  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese  children. 

Vletcong  troop  formations  take  cover  by 
hiding  in  village  populations,  then  seek  to 
blame  the  United  States  for  unintended 
civilian  casualties  when  those  troops  are 
struck.  The  United  States  must  assume  its 
condemnors  will  note  that  when  the  Vle^ 
cong  blew  up  the  UJS.  Embassy,  they  delib- 
erately exploded  the  bomb  in  a  crowded 
Saigon  street,  killing  or  wounding  150  Soutt 
Vietnamese  civilians  In  order  to  get  « 
Americans. 

The  Vletcong  pictures  its  guerrillas  as  be- 
ing native  revolutionaries.  The  United 
States  can  prove  their  key  leaders,  nallltary 
and  political,  are  North  Vietnamese  cadra 
who  have  Invaded  South  Vietnam,  aoo 
Hanoi  hasn't  even  denied  it. 

The  Vletcong  claims  the  South  Vietnani««e 
support  them.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
more  than  a  half -million  men  in  the  flel" 
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fighting  them — fighting  them  so  hard  that 
an  average  of  550  give  their  lives  every 
month. 

The  Vletcong  questions  the  legality  of  the 
various  Imperfect  governments  that  have  re- 
quested American  aid  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  has  no  question  about  the 
illegality  of  North  Vietnam's  Intrusion  into 
South  Vietnam  and  its  engineering  of  a  war 
to  seize  that  country. 

Yet  North  Vinetam  complains  of  the  pun- 
ishment when  it  Is  bombed  by  Americans, 
whose  mission  is  not  to  continue  the  war, 
but  to  end  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Together  with  the  oth- 
er columns  Inserted  in  the  Record,  it 
points  up  some  misunderstandings  which 
have  been  noted  on  the  part  of  some  who 
have  written  about  this  troublesome  situ- 
ation. 

It  has  been  said  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  an  imstable  one.  It  is 
true  that  we  all  lament  the  instability 
that  has  been  evidenced  there,  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  arti- 
cle I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  : 

The  Vletcong  has  systematically  murdered 
hundreds  of  South  Vietnamese  officials  who 
would  not  consent  to  be  Communists,  and^ 
then  called  American  mUltary  actions  "mur-" 
ders." 

I  point  out  that  the  instability  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  in  large 
part  a  direct  result  of  the  terrorism  and 
systematic  kidnaping  and  murdering  of 
large  numbers  of  local  and  government 
officials  throughout  South  Vietnam; 
that  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
would  be  appreciably  and  immediately 
strengthened  and  made  more  stable  if 
the  terrorism  supported  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  carried  out  by  the  Vletcong  in 
South  Vietnam  was  immediately  stopped. 

It  has  been  said  also  in  some  columns 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  do  not 
support  their  government  in  resisting  ag- 
gression there. 

In  the  column  by  Eugene  Patterson, 
which  I  previously  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, there  is  also  a  comment  on  that  al- 
l^ation.    It  states: 

The  Vletcong  claims  the  South  Vietnamese 
support  them.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
more  than  a  half-million  men  In  the  field 
fighting  them — fighting  them  so  hard  that 
an  average  of  550  give  their  lives  every 
month. 

Without  question  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  their  half- 
Diillion  fighting  men  in  the  field  are  in 
support  of  the  actions  of  their  govern- 
ment against  the  external  aggression,  the 
terrorism,  murders,  and  kidnapings 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  South 
^etnam  by  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  United  States 
is  in  an  increasingly  tense  position  be- 
cause it  is  running  out  of  military  targets 
in  North  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  hit  only  a  fraction  of  the 
•nilitary  targets  which  are  available  to 
us  in  North  Vietnam.  I  speak  only 
of  military  targets — communications, 
transportation,  staging  and  supply  areas, 
which  are  purely  military  In  character 
and  do  not  involve  bombing  of  civilian 
population. 

It  has  been  said  in  some  columns — 
^d  I  have  seen  this  in  two  or  three — 
tnat  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  geo- 


graphic area  of  South  Vietnam  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Vietcong.  This  does  not 
fit  the  facts. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  civil  war 
involving  people  in  South  Vietnam  fight- 
ing each  other  for  control  of  the  govern- 
ment.   That  is  not  so. 

There  are  within  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  aggressors  who  are  supplied  and 
reinforced  with  munitions  and  fighting 
men  from  North  Vietnam.  It  is  not  a 
civil  war.  The  security  of  the  free 
world  is  involved  there.  The  security  of 
the  United  States  is  in  jeopardy  there. 
If  we  do  not  live  up  to  our  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  to  help  them  keep 
their  country  free,  we  shall  have  to  draw 
the  line  elsewhere,  in  Thailand,  or  Ma- 
laysia, or  Hawaii,  or  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  The  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere. 

If  we  fall  for  the  Communist  fictions 
of  civil  war  and  withdraw  from  that  area 
for  that  reason,  I  have  no  doubt  we  will 
be  faced  with  more  civil  wars,  which  are 
in  reality  aggression,  in  other  parts  of 
southeast  Asia  and  closer  to  our  own 
shores. 

There  has  been  discussion  of  various 
alternatives  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  ought 
to  begin  strategic  bombing  of  cities,  in- 
volving civilian  populations  in  North 
Vetnam  and  perhaps  in  China  itself. 

This  is  not  a  proper  alternative  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  necessary,  and 
we  hope  and  pray  it  will  never  again 
become  necessary,  armed  as  the  world  is 
with  nuclear  weapons,  to  engage  In  such 
a  war. 

It  is  our  position  that  our  response  to 
this  aggression  is,  and  should  be,  meas- 
ured and  fitting;  and  to  date  the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  has  been 
measured  and  fitting  for  the  type  of 
aggression  which  has  been  launched 
against  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  should  dis- 
honor commitments  made  by  three  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  and  abandon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  who  have  been 
struggling  for  national  security  and 
independence. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  not 
a  proper  course  for  this  country.  The 
President  has  announced  quite  firmly, 
and  did  so  again  in  his  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  that  we  will  honor 
our  commitments  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  third  alterna- 
tive that  this  matter  should  be  referred 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  say,  "Easier 
said  than  done."  There  has  been  no 
indication  from  the  other  side  that  they 
would  welcome  the  good  oflQces  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  peace-keeping 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
situation.  The  indications  have  probably 
been  to  the  contrary. 

Moreover,  I  would  ask  of  those  who 
think  this  matter  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  Nations  whether  a  resolu- 
tion could  be  put  through  the  General 
Assembly.  If  so,  what  of  the  sticky  legal 
question  as  to  the  peace -keeping  power 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  peace-keeping  costs  with  re- 
spect to  the  Congo?  Do  those  who  wish 
the  United  Nations  to  take  over  this 


problem  think  that  a  resolution  could  be 
passed  through  the  Security  Council, 
where  the  veto  is  still  in  power,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  conveniently  ab- 
sent when  a  resolution  was  put  through 
for  peacekeeping  operations  in  South 
Vietnam? 

Unfortunate  and  sad  as  it  Is,  the 
United  Nations  is  faced  with  severe  and 
grave  procedural  problems  of  its  own. 
Amendments  to  the  charter  have  been 
recommended  to  us  for  solving  these 
difficult  problems,  but  untU  those  ques- 
tions are  settled  and  the  problems  are 
solved  in  the  United  Nations,  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  not  now  a  viable  alternative. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  should  nego- 
tiate for  a  political  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  South  Vietnam.  This,  too.  is 
easier  said  than  done. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  over  and  over  again,  as  he  did  in 
his  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
that  we  are  willing  at  any  time,  any- 
where, and  with  anyone,  to  talk  about  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  in  which  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence are  preserved  and  guaranteed. 
As  we  all  know,  newspapers  have  been 
carrying  stories  every  day  since  the 
President's  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  reporting  that  the  other  side 
has  indicated  no  willingness  to  negotiate. 
The  fact  is,  they  have  so  far  indicated 
only  their  unwillingness. 

Everyone  hopes  and  prays  that  in  the 
official  response  to  the  notes  from  the  17 
nonalined  countries,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese may  indicate  some  willingness,  or 
at  least  not  a  fiat  unwillingness  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  peaceful  solution. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
other  alternative,  the  one  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  now 
following.  South  Vietnam— with  our 
help — can,  and  I  am  sure  will,  continue 
to  pursue  its  activities  against  the  Viet- 
cong in  South  Vietnam  and  against  com- 
munications, transportation,  and  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  hope  and  pray,  in  common 
with  all  those  who  have  spoken  or  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  seeking  peace,  that 
continued  military  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  additional  pressure 
of  world  opinion,  increasingly  mounting 
on  our  side  since  the  President's  speech, 
will  eventually  force  the  other  side  to 
cease  its  aggression  and  allow  South 
Vietnam  to  develop  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SIGN  BIULS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President,  President  pro  tempore,  and 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore,  be 
authorized  to  sign  S.  974,  the  Manpower 
Training  Act,  during  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  through  Wednesday,  April  21; 
and  that  during  such  adjournment  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  transmitting 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TO  DATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, April  13,  marks  the  100th  day  since 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
convened. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  John- 
son met  with  a  joint  session  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  session  to  deliver  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.    He  said : 

We  are  entering  the  third  century  of  the 
pursuit  of  American  Union.  •  •  *  We  seek 
the  unity  of  man  with  the  world  he  has 
built — with  the  knowledge  that  can  save  or 
destroy  him — w^ith  the  cities  which  can  stim- 
ulate or  stifle  him — with  the  wealth  and 
machines  which  can  enrich  or  menace  his 
spirit.  We  seek  to  establish  a  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  society  which  will  allow  each 
of  us  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  life  and 
all  of  us  to  elevate  the  quality  of  our 
civilization. 

•  •  *  «  • 

The  United  States  has  reemerged  into  the 
fullness  of  its  self-confidence  and  purpose. 
No  longer  are  we  called  upon  to  get  America 
moving.  We  are  moving.  No  longer  do  we 
doubt  our  strength  or  resolution.  We  are 
strong  and  we  have  proven  our  resolve.  No 
longer  can  anyone  wonder  whether  we  are  in 
the  grip  of  historical  decay.  We  know  that 
history  is  ours  to  make. 

Congress  has  moved  a  sizable  amount 
of  legislation  during  this  first  session. 
Last  Thursday,  during  a  meeting  with 
the  Cabinet,  the  President  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  would,  in  a 
few  days,  complete  its  first  100  days;  and 
he  said  that  the  Congress  by  then  will 
have  written  "a  record  of  major  accom- 
plishments without  equal  or  close  paral- 
lel in  the  present  era." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Cabinet  on  April  8  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress is  in  the  process  of  writing  a  re- 
spectable record  of  accomplishments. 
We  are  not  acting  in  an  atmosphere  of 
crisis  but  in  a  sober  realization  that  even 
in  a  time  of  great  prosperity  there  are 
grave  problems  which  must  be  met  and 
solved.  This  we  are  doing,  not  just  as 
Democrats  alone,  or  as  Republicans 
alone,  but  as  Americans  and  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  re- 
sponsible legislators.  We  have  done  a 
great  deal,  but  there  is  a  long  road  yet 
to  travel. 

I  would  like  to  note,  first,  some  of  the 
legislative  landmarks  which  are  behind 
us.  None,  in  my  judgment,  is  of  greater 
significance  than  the  education  bUl  which 
Congress  passed  on  Friday,  April  9,  and 
which  the  President  signed  into  law  on 
Sunday,  April  11.  When  he  signed  the 
bill,  the  President  predicted  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  supported  the 
legislation — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — "will  be  remembered  in  history  as 
men  and  women  who  began  a  new  day  of 
greatness  in  American  society." 

By  this  act — 

He  noted — 

we  bridge  the  gap  between  helplessness  and 
hope  for  more  than  5  million  educationally 


deprived  children  •  ♦  *.  As  a  son  of  a  ten- 
ant farmer,  I  know  that  education  is  the  only 
valid  passport  from  poverty  *  •  *.  As  a 
former  teacher — and  I  hope  a  future  one — 
I  have  great  expectations  of  what  this  law 
will  mean  for  omi  young  people. 

The  Congress  is  on  the  road  to  the 
enactment  of  another  great  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  will  lift  the  fear  from  the 
minds  of  millions  of  our  older  citizens 
as  they  seek  to  cope  with  the  illnesses  of 
later  life  with  dignity,  with  decency,  and 
with  an  independence  befitting  maturity. 
I  have  reference  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  hospital  care  for  the  aged  which 
the  House  passed  with  a  heavy  majority 
last  week. 

In  that  respect  the  House  and  its  lead- 
ership are  to  be  highly  complimented  for 
the  magnificent  record  which  that  body 
has  accomplished  to  date.  I  also  take 
this  means  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulation to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  to  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Albert,  and  to  the 
whip,  Mr.  BoGGS. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  his  deliberate  diligence  and 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  coopera- 
tion will  begin  hearings  upon  this  im- 
portant bill  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Easter  recess  so  that  the  Senate  can  act 
on  it  and,  hopefully,  send  it  to  the  White 
House  sometime  this  spring. 

When  we  return  from  a  brief  and 
needed  respite  on  April  21,  we  shall  re- 
sume consideration  of  a  third  great  piece 
of  legislation  of  this  year — the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act.  The  Congress  will 
again,  I  am  confident,  measure  up  to  its 
responsibility  in  debating  the  proposed 
legislation  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
15th  amendment.  It  represents  a  kind 
of  culminating  effort  to  carry  into  effect 
a  century-old  proposition  and  hope  that 
no  American  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  his  race  or  color. 

I  should  like  to  list  briefly  at  this  point, 
other  important  actions  taken  this  ses- 
sion: 

MAJOR  LEGISLATION  APPROVED 

The  $1.1  billion  in  aid  to  Appalachla. 

The  gold  cover  bill. 

Additional  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  tobacco  acreage  bill. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  expansion 
and  extension. 

The  3 -year  extension  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Act. 

The  $1.6  billion  agricultural  supple- 
mental. 

The  $114.2  mllUon  Coast  Guard 
authorization. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bUl. 

IN   CONFERENCE 

River  basin  planning. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  these  other  significant  acts: 

Coffee  agreement  implementation. 

Community  health  services  extension. 

The  $15.3  billion  for  military  procure- 
ment. 

The  establishment  of  Bighorn  Canyon 
Park. 
Presidential  inability. 
Reorganization  Act  extension. 


Stockpile  management  and  disposal. 

Water  pollution  control. 

Water  Research  Act  expansion. 

VA  distressed  homeowners  relief. 

Strengthened     the     Foreign    Agents 
Registration  Act. 

Imposed   Federal   criminal   sanctions 
on  illicit  traflBc  in  child  adoption. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  con- 
gratulations to  Congress  "for  this  out- 
standing example  of  the  responsibility  of 
our   representative   system."     Speaking 
for  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  thank  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  for  the  courtesy  and 
understanding  and  support  which,  with- 
out exception,  they  have  given  to  the 
leadership  in  its  efforts  to  carry  into 
legislation,  the  President's  programs.   I 
want  to  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues, 
through    their    distinguished    and  out- 
standing leader,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois   [Mr.    DiRKSEN],    that    in   these 
months  since  the  outset  of  1965,  you  have 
given  an  example  of  an  enlightened  op- 
position which  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  Senate  and  the  two-party  system. 
There  has  been  opposition  but  it  has 
been  a  constructive  opposition.    There 
has  been  partisanship  but  it  has  been  a 
responsible  partisanship.    Whatever  this 
Senate  has  done,  with  its  heavy  Demo- 
cratic majority,  it  has  done  it  better  on 
the  whole  for  the  people  of  the  Nation 
because  of  the  men  and  the  woman  with 
the  rose  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.    If  this  Senate  has  functioned  re- 
sponsibly and  well  to  date,  it  has  func- 
tioned   that    way    because    the   distin- 
guished   minority   leader,    the   Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  have 
it  no  other  way.    We  can  separate  for 
these  few  days  to  attend  to  many  ne- 
glected personal  matters  and  look  for- 
ward to  reassembly  next  week  with  a 
well-earned  peace   of  mind,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  a  continuance  of  the 
fine  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  into  a  second 
half,  which  I  am  hopeful  will  not  be  of 
much  greater  length. 

ExHisrr  1 
Statement  by  the  President  to  the  CABmrr 
ON  the  Record  op  the  89th  Congress 
On  next  Tuesday,  April  13,  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  will  complete  its  first 
100  days.  While  this  period  included  the 
Inauguration  and  other  activities  tradi- 
tionally slowing  the  legislative  processes,  this 
Congress  will  have  written  by  that  date  a 
record  of  major  accomplishments  without 
equal  or  close  parallel  in  the  present  era. 
Already  three  major  measures  have  been 
enacted  into  law:  Appalachla,  the  gold  cover, 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
We  may  hopefully  anticipate  favorable  ac- 
tion before  the  end  of  this  week  on  two 
other  measures  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  otu-  Nation— the  edu- 
cation legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
and  the  measure  to  assure  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  now  before  the  House. 

Additionally,  three  other  major  measures 
are  presently  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate:  the  Disarmament  Act 
amendments,  the  Manpower  Training  Act, 
and  the  River  Basin  Planning  Act. 

The  record  already  written  by  both  Hous^ 
of  this  Congress — and  by  members  of  both 
parties— is  the  very  highest  compliment  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  As  they 
did  In  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  respon- 
sibly  and  effectively  demonstrating  to  the 
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world  that  there  will  be  neither  a  hopeless 
deadlock  nor  needless  delay  In  our  demo- 
cratic system.  On  behalf  of  the  executive 
branch — and  the  American  people — I  want 
to  salute  and  congratulate  the  Congress  for 
this  outstanding  example  of  the  respon- 
sibility of   our  representative  system. 

I  believe  the  record  of  the  Congress  reflects 
the  will  of  the  American  majority  at  this 
moment  in  our  national  history:  that  we  get 
on  with  the  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
20th  century  agenda  without  allowing  politics 
or  partisanship  to  stand  in  our  way. 

At  home — and  in  the  world — we  are  chal- 
lenged by  both  peril  and  promise.  What- 
ever may  be  the  tests  ahead,  we  will  be 
stronger  and  more  secure  if  we  act  as  a 
people  united  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  our 
society  in  the  manner  this  Congress  is  doing 
now  so  commendably. 


MOUNT  SERGEANT  ROBINSON 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  glad  to  note  the  presence  in 
the  Chamber  of  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  for 
reasons  which  I  am  sure  will  shortly  be- 
come obvious. 

Likewise,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  to  be  in  attendance  at  this 
time  also.  He  has  been  absent  from  the 
Capitol  on  official  business. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  April  14, 
1965,  marks  the  passage  of  a  hundred 
years  since  our  Nation  saw  our  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  treacherously  slain. 
We  are  all  familiar  and  will  never  forget 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  day 
of  ignominy.    A  great  leader  was  fallen. 

President  Lincoln's  death  came  about 
as  the  result  of  a  diabolical  plot  against 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation.  As  we  know, 
well-laid  plans  had  been  made  not  only 
for  Lincoln's  murder  but  also  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  General  Grant,  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  were  likewise  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

We  in  Alaska  have  had  and  will  al- 
ways continue  to  have  special  feeling 
with  respect  to  Secretary  Seward.  It 
could  veiT  well  have  been,  had  the  as- 
sassination attempt  been  successful,  that 
Alaska  would  not  have  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America  when  it 
did.  I  could  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
without  his  sustained  drive  in  acquiring 
Alaska,  such  acquisition  might  never 
have  come  about  as  it  did  in  1867. 

But  I  must  not  digress.  I  am  moved 
to  speak  today  because  of  the  fact  that 
Alaska  has  seen  fit  to  pay  homage  to  the 
man  who  almost  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life  prevented  the  Seward  assassination. 
This  man  was  George  Foster  Robinson, 
who  came  from  the  great  State  of 
Mame.  Robinson  was  serving  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  B,  8th  Maine  Volunteer 
Infantry,  in  the  war  which  was  dividing 
our  country.  Private  Robinson  in  May 
1864  suffered  extensive  wounds  in  the 
Battle  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  These 
wounds  necessitated  long,  painful  hospi- 
talization. Early  in  April  of  1865  Pri- 
vate Robinson  was  detailed  to  act  as  at- 
tendant nurse  to  Secretary  Seward  who 
was  confined  to  bed  in  his  home  adja- 
cent to  the  White  House  with  a  frac- 
tured jaw  and  broken  arm  suffered  in  a 
carriage  accident. 


A  few  minutes  after  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  April  14,  while  the  soldier 
was  on  duty  In  Mr.  Seward's  room. 
Payne,  an  accomplice  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  assassin  of  President  Lincoln, 
gained  entrance  to  the  house  on  the  pre- 
text of  delivering  a  prescription.  He 
hurriedly  proceeded  up  the  stairs,  bent 
on  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  dastardly 
plot — the  murder  of  Secretary  Seward. 
After  gaining  entrance  to  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Secretary's  home,  Payne  fought 
off  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary's elder  son,  Frederick,  to  halt  him. 
On  hearing  the  disturbance  Private 
Robinson  engaged  in  a  bloody  battle 
with  Payne  as  he  foiled  the  assassin's 
attempt.  The  circimistances  of  the 
hand-to-hand  encovmter  were  almost 
unbelievable  but  Payne's  attempt  was 
futile.  We  all  know  that  later  he  was 
arrested  with  the  other  would-be  assas- 
sins and  paid  for  his  crime  on  the  gal- 
lows in  1865.  Private  Robinson's  brave 
deed  was  most  fittingly  noted  when  the 
Congress,  in  1871,  adopted  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  "to  pay  to  George  F.  Rob- 
inson the  sum  of  $5,000"  and  "to  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  said 
George  F.  Robinson  a  gold  medal  com- 
memorative of  the  heroic  conduct  in 
saving  the  life  of  the  Honorable  William 
H.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States." 

The  years  have  passed  but  the  memory 
of  Private  Robinson's  gallant  action  will 
not  be  forgotten.  Earlier  this  year,  I 
suggested  to  Governor  Egan,  of  Alaska, 
that  he  join  with  me  in  efforts  to  have 
one  of  Alaska's  beautiful  mountain 
peaks  named  in  honor  of  Private  Robin- 
son. The  Governor  responded  enthusi- 
astically in  the  aflrmative  and  had 
knowledgeable  people  choose  a  peak  to 
carry  the  name.  The  mountain  chosen 
is  a  10,415-foot  peak  in  the  lovely  Chu- 
gach  Mountains.  A  surveyor  connected, 
with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  once 
noted: 

If  you  ever  need  a  mountain  to  name  for 
a  prominent  personage,  this  is  It. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  moun- 
tains in  Alaska,  and  is  plainly  visible 
from  the  Glenn  Highway.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  State  geographic  board, 
the  mountain  will  bear  the  name  of 
Mount  Sergeant  Robinson;  this  is  per- 
haps less  desirable  than  Mount  Robin- 
son, but  since  there  is  already  a  moun- 
tain so  designated  near  the  Canadian 
border,  there  could  not  be  a  duplication. 

Thus  has  Alaska  chosen  to  pay  ever- 
lasting tribute  to  this  brave  son  of 
Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  am  very 
proud  and  grateful  to  Governor  Egan  for 
honoring  Maine's  hero  George  Foster 
Robinson  by  naming  an  Alaskan  moun- 
tain "Mount  Sergeant  Robinson." 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  valuable  role  in  obtaining 
this  recognition  for  Maine's  George  Pos- 
ter Robinson,  who  saved  the  life  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward, 
the  man  who  had  the  vision  to  have  our 
country  purchase  Alaska  from  Russia  a 
century  ago. 


I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Carlton 
J.  Corliss,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  re- 
tired railroad  executive  now  residing  in 
Wsishington,  D.C.  For  Mr.  Corliss  has 
been  the  driving  inspiration  for  obtain- 
ing this  appropriate  recognition  for 
George  Foster  Robinson.  Without  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  Mr.  Corliss,  this 
recognition  would  never  have  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  Corliss  has  written  a  fascinating 
historical  account  of  the  heroism  of 
Sergeant  Foster  in  saving  the  life  of 
Secretary  of  State  Seward.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  his  account  can  be 
made  available  to  the  American  public 
through  publication  by  one  of  our  na- 
tional news  media.  Mr.  Corliss  writes 
with  authenticity  and  with  an  incisive 
ability  to  move  the  emotions  of  his 
readers. 

Mount  Sergeant  Robinson  is  over 
10,000  feet  high.  I  would  like  to  go  to 
Alaska  to  climb  this  mountain  to  which 
Maine  now  has  a  proud  claim.  How- 
ever, official  Senate  business  does  not 
permit  taking  time  out  and  being  absent. 
For  we  have  before  us  such  important 
matters  as  the  civil  rights  voting  bill 
on  which  we  must  act  to  carry  on  the 
work  started  by  the  great  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  chose  very  wisely  William 
H.  Seward  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State 
and  was  was  assassinated  100  years  ago 
tomorrow. 

It  was  just  100  years  ago  tomorrow 
that  Maine's  George  Foster  Plobinson 
saved  the  life  of  William  H.  Seward  and 
prevented  his  assassination. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  April  11,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Apr.   11, 
1965] 

Alaska    Peak    Named    for    Maine    Man 

Washington. — The  State  of  Alaska  wUl 
name  a  magnificent  2-mile-high  mountain 
northeast  of  Seward,  for  a  young  Maine  sol- 
dier who  played  an  indirect  role  in  the  U.S. 
acquisition  of  Alaska  100  years  ago. 

The  story  of  Sgt.  George  Poster  Robinson, 
Company  B.  8th  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  his  unique  relationship  to  U.S.  purchase 
of  Alaska  from  Russia,  will  be  told  on  the 
Senate  floor  April  14  by  Senator  E.  L.  Baet- 
LETT,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  who  will  announce 
the  action  by  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  desig- 
nating "Mount  Sergeant  Robinson"  for  the 
Maine  soldier. 

Credit  for  bringing  the  incident  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senator  Bartlett  goes  to  a  Maine 
native,  Carlton  J.  Corliss,  retired  railroad 
executive,  who  has  lived  in  Washington  for 
many  years. 

April  14  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  his  Secretary  of 
State,  WiUiam  H.  Seward.  This  is  where 
Sergeant  Robinson  enters  the  picture,  as  re- 
called by  Corliss : 

"In  the  attempt  on  Seward,  a  young  man, 
a  wounded  soldier  from  New  England,  played 
a  major  role.  This  was  George  Poster  Robin- 
son. •  •  •  He  was  recovering  from  a  severe 
leg  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Bermuda 
Himdred,  Va.,  where  he  was  assigned  as  at- 
tendant-nurse to  Secretary  Seward. 

"He  was  credited  with  having  saved  the 
life  of  the  Secretary  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
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when  he  was  attacked  by  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
coconspirator.  Lewis  Payne.  Congress 
awarded  Robinson  a  gold  medal  and  $5,000 
for  his  extraordinary  bravery  and  fidelity. 
Two  years  later,  Secretary  Seward,  in  the  face 
of  ridicule  and  opposition,  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia." 

In  recognition  of  the  Maine  soldier's  in- 
direct role  in  the  acquisition,  the  State  of 
Alaska  will  observe  the  100th  annniversary  by 
naming  a  mountain  for  Sergeant  Robinson. 
The  mountain  is  10,415  feet  high  and  is  part 
of  a  range  northeast  of  Seward,  in  full  view 
of  motorists  who  travel  the  Glenn  Highway. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  for  his  comments 
and  for  his  suggestion  which  led  to  the 
naming  of  Mount  Sergeant  Robinson. 
As  always  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  understanding  and  imagination. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  that  Alaska, 
the  westernmost  State  in  our  North 
American  Continent,  should  name  a 
mountain  for  a  man  from  Maine,  the 
easternmost  State  of  our  Nation.  This 
symbolizes  our  country's  unity  which 
was  the  great  object  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  courage  shown  by  that  Maine 
soldier  made  possible  a  shining  chapter 
in  American  history  when  2  years  later 
the  man  he  saved  negotiated  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska. 

In  the  light  of  world  affairs  today,  the 
courage  of  the  Maine  soldier  and  the 
wisdom  of  Secretary  Seward  have  become 
even  more  significant. 

I  commend  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
recognizing  the  contribution  of  Sgt. 
George  Foster  Robinson,  and  I  am  proud 
he  was  a  son  of  Maine. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn-- 
LiAMs]  to  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senate  is  to  convene 
on  Thursday,  April  15,  on  a  purely  pro- 
forma  basis? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
order  has  been  entered  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  that  time  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  to  Monday,  April  19, 
on  the  same  basis? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  21,  the  Senate  will  convene, 
get  down  to  business,  and  consider  the 
bUl,  S.  1564? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  Senate  bill  1564  will 
be  the  unfinished  business  on  Wednes- 
day, April  21. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  15.  1965,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  Thursday,  April  15, 
1965,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Thursday,  April  15,  1965, 
at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  13,  1965: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  Foreign  Service  officers  named  in  the 
following  lists  for  promotion  in  the  Foreign 
Service  to  the  classes  indicated,  efifective 
AprU  11.  1965: 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 : 

Stanley  S.  Carpenter,  of  Virginia. 

Philip  H.  Chadbo«rn,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Harlan  B.  Clark,  of  Ohio. 

William  B.  Connett.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Perry  H.  CuUey,  of  California. 

E.  Allen  Fidel,  of  Texas. 

Robert  S.  Folsom,  of  Connecticut. 

John  W.  Ford,  of  Virginia. 

William  K.  Hitchcock,  of  Colorado. 

John  A.  Lacey,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1  and 
to  be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Lee  B.  Blanchard,  of  Oklahoma. 

Louis  C.  Boochever,  of  Maryland. 

John  A.  Bovey,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 

Lewis  D.  Brown,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  W.  Clark,  of  New  YorK. 

Samuel  De  Palma,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  P.  Dobyns,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  B.  Finn,  of  New  York. 

Edward  R.  Fried,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  J.  Galbralth,  of  South  Dakota. 

Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  of  Illinois. 

John  C.  Guthrie,  of  Virginia. 

Francis  W.  Herron,  of  Iowa. 

Charles  E.  HuUck,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  J.  Kellermann,  of  Maryland. 

Clinton  E.  Knox,  of  New  York. 

Max  V.  Krebs,  of  California. 

Guy  A.  Lee,  of  Maryland. 

John  H.  Lennon,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

James  H.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  S.  Little,  of  Ohio. 

LaRue  R.  Lutkins,  of  New  York. 

Jesse  M.  MacKnight,  of  Maryland. 

Eugene  V.  McAuliffe,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  B.  McCue,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kyle  B.  Mitchell,  Jr..  of  Alabama. 

C.  Hoyt  Price,  of  Arkansas. 

Nicholas  G.  Thacher,  of  New  York. 

Malcolm  Toon,  of  Massachusetts. 

Oliver  L.  Tro.xel,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  E.  Usher,  of  Wisconsin. 

Donovan  Q.  Zook,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  3  to  class  2: 
Morris  Allen,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Robert  Anderson,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Campbell  Ausland,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Powhatan  M.  Baber,  of  West  Virginia. 
Herbert  W.  Baker,  of  Florida. 
Edward  J.  Bash,  of  Missouri. 
Robert  M.  Beaudry,  of  Maine. 
Archer  K.  Blood,  of  Maryland. 
James  H.  Houghton,  of  Connecticut. 
William  G.  Bowdler,  of  Florida. 


Robert  L.  Brown,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  F.  Buckle,  of  Florida. 

Frederick  R.  Carson,  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  Cary,  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

Stephen  A.  Comiskey,  of  Colorado. 

David  C.  Cuthell,  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  R.  Day,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jonath£in  Dean,  of  New  York. 

John  R.  Diggins,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Ben  F.  Dixon,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Eileen  R.  Donovan,  of  Massachiisetts 

William  R.  Duggan,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  J.  Dunnigan,  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  D.  Eaton,  of  New  York. 

Lester  E.  Edmond,  of  Florida. 

Elmer  M.  Falk,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  C.  Finch,  of  West  Virginia. 

John  Warner  Foley,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Samuel  R.  Gammon  III,  of  Texas. 

Scott  George,  of  Kentucky. 

Herbert  Gordon,  of  Florida. 

John  G.  Gossett,  of  Oklahoma. 

Pierre  R.  Graham,  of  Illinois. 

John  K.  Hagemann,  of  Maryland. 

John  M.  Howlson,  of  Texas. 

Murray  E.  Jackson,  of  Illinois. 

Walter  E.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Dallas  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

William  B.  Kelly,  of  Ohio. 

David  Klein,  of  Kansas. 

Raymond  W.  Laugel,  of  Ohio. 

Terrance  G.  Leonhardy,  of  North  Dakota. 

Matthew  J.  Looram,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Martin  G.  Manch,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  Mark,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Earl  R.  Mlchalka,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Robert  H.  Miller,  of  Washington. 

Robert  W.  Moore,  of  Iowa. 

Donald  Kaye  Palmer,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Virginia. 

Chris  G.  Petrow,  of  Nebraska. 

Morris  Rothenberg,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  M.  Sayre,  of  Florida. 

John  P.  Shaw,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  G.  Sinderson,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  G.  Sommer,  of  Ohio. 

Donald  S.  Spigler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lee  T.  Stull,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Orson  W.  Trueworthy,  of  Virginia. 

Herbert  E.  Welner,  of  New  York. 

Sidney  Weintraub,  of  Maryland. 

Rollle  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Hugh  W.  Wolff,  of  Maryland. 

Sam  L.  Yates,  Jr.,  of  California. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
officers  for  promotion  from  class  4  to  class  3: 

Miss  Jane  S.  Abell,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Karl  D.  Ackerman,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Faith  V.  Andrus,  of  California. 

George  M.  Barbis,  of  California. 

George  M.  Bennsky,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joel  W.  Bluer,  of  Wisconsin. 

David  B.  Bolen,  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Bouch,  of  Virginia. 

Roger  C.  Brewln,  of  Ohio. 

John  A.  Brogan  in,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harrison  W.  Burgess,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  Burns,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Seymour  Chalfln,  of  New  York. 

Maxwell  Chaplin,  of  California. 

Miss  Marjorle  L.  Cheatham,  of  Idaho. 

William  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Aaron  R.  Coleman,  of  Washington. 

Philip  R.  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Edmund  A.  da  Silvelra,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

John  G.  Dean,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  DeHart,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  J.  Dembskl,  of  Maryland. 

Wlllard  A.  De  Pree.  of  Michigan. 

Walker  A.  Diamantl,  of  Utah. 

Francois  M.  Dlckman,  of  Wyoming. 

Gordon  Donald,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

William  B.  Dozier,  of  South  Carolina. 

John  T.  Dreyfuss,  of  California. 
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Stephen  Duncan-Peters,  of  Florida. 

John  Eaves,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

George   A.   Ellsworth,    of   the   District    of 
Columbia. 

Lawrence  B.  Elsbernd,  of  North  Dakota. 

Hunter  L.  Estep,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Sara  G.  Falkener,  of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  W.  Fina,  of  Florida. 

Arva  C.  Floyd,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Harry  George  French,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  M.  Gaffney,  of  Massachusetts. 

Zachary  P.  Geaneas,  of  New  York. 

Stephen  G.  Gebelt,  of  California. 

Elchard  D.  Geppert,  of  New  Jersey. 

Justie  E.  Gist,  of  Arkansas. 

Loren  L.  Goldman,  of  Maryland. 

Holsey  G.  Handyside,  of  Ohio. 

William  N.  Harben,  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  T.  Hennemeyer,  of  Illinois. 

Edzard  S.  Hermberg,  of  California. 

Max  E.  Hodge,  of  Maryland. 

Leaman  R.  Hunt,  of  Oklahoma. 

Joseph  R.  Jacyno,  of  Massachusetts. 

Kempton  ,B.  Jenkins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  C.  Jones  III,  of  Texas. 

John  Edward  Karkashian,  of  California. 

George  R.  Kenney,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  A.  Kiselyak,  of  Washington. 

Kenneth  W.  Knauf ,  of  Wisconsin. 
—John  Godlove  Kormann,  of  Florida. 

Elmer  G.  Kryza,  of  Michigan. 

Ralph  E.  Lindstrom,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  A.  Llnehan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Gerald  Livingston,  of  Connecticut. 

Stephen  Low,  of  Ohio. 

Alan  W.  Lukens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  W.  Lyons,  of  Massachussets. 

Francis  N.  Magliozzl,  of  Massachusetts. 

Henry  C.  Martin,  of  Virginia. 

C.  Thomas  Mayfleld,  of  Wisconsin. 

Daniel  Lee  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin. 

Nicholas  V.  McCausland,  of  California. 

Walter  M.  McClelland,  of  Oklahoma. 

Warren  H.  McMurray,  of  Georgia. 

G.  E.  Robert  Meyer,  of  Ohio.  ^ 

Benjamin  R.  Moser,  of  Nebraska. 

Leo  J.  Moser,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Mott,  of  California. 

Howard  F.  Newsom,  of  Indiana. 

Harry  I.  OdeH,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  B.  Owen,  of  Michigan. 

Peter  J.  Peterson,  of  California. 

Clifford  J.  Qulnlan,  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Ralston,  of  Washington. 

Ralph  C.  Rehberg,  of  Virginia. 

Ralph  W.  Richardson,  of  California. 

Luclan  L.  Rocke,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Ellas  C.  Rodriguez,  of  Texas. 

Larry  W.  Roeder,  of  California. 

Charles  W.  Russell,  of  Florida. 

Irving  I.  Schiffman,  of  New  York. 

Robert  K.  Sherwood,  of  Maryland. 

Herman  T.  Skofleld,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Emery  Peter  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Schubert  E.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

Christopher  A.  Squire,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  J.  Streator.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Michael  H.  Styles,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  R.  Toussalnt,  of  California. 

Rene  A.  Tron,  of  New  York. 

Philip  F.  Vandlvler.  of  Indiana. 

Edward  T.  Walters,  of  Texas. 

George  Lewis  Warren,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Alice  D.  Westbrook,  of  California. 

Daniel  L.  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

William  D.  WoUe,  of  Iowa. 

Ertc  V.  Youngqulst,  of  Michigan. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4: 

Anthony  c.  Albrecht,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Julio  Javier  Arias,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Terrell  E.  Arnold,  of  California. 

Thomas  J.  Barnes,  of  Minnesota. 

Oler  A.  Bartle^Jr..  of  Delaware. 

Mlas  Helene  A.  Batjer,  of  Nevada.      - 


Mrs.  Erna  V.  Beckett,  of  California. 

John  P.  Blane,  of  Alabama. 

Miss  Eleanor  R.  Borrowdale,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  W.  Bray  III,  of  Texas. 

David  W.  Burgoon,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

John  R.  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Burnett,  of  Florida. 

Hugh  W.  Burrows,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  J.  Bushnell,  of  Hawaii. 

Byron  E.  Byron,  of  California. 

Joseph  D.  Capri,  of  California. 

Charles  R.  Carlisle,  of  Florida. 

J.  Chapman  Chester,  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Mary  T.  Chiavarlni,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Clement,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  Clingerman,  of  Michigan. 

David  H.  Cohn,  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Craig,  of  Illinois. 

James  C.  Curran,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maine. 

John  G.  Day,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Francis  De  Tarr,  of  California. 

Robert  S.  Dillon,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Huston  Dixon,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Theodore  B.  Dobbs,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  W.  Drexler,  of  Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  of  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Sharon  E.  Erdkamp,  of  Nebraska. 

Harvey  J.  Feldman,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  B.  Fenstermacher,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thaddeus  J.  Figura,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Flenner.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  V.  Funk,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Geen,  of  Texas. 

Wever  Glm,  of  Utah. 

Miss  Eleanor  Van  Trump  Glenn,  of  Georgia. 

Maynard  W.  Glitman,  of  Illinois. 

William  B.  Grant,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Griffith,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  F.  Griggs,  of  New  York. 
Brandon  H.  Grove,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Harold  E.  Grover,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Donald  S.  Harris,  of  Connecticut. 
John  J.  Helble,  of  Illinois. 
Ashley  C.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  of  California. 
James  A.  Howell,  of  Texas. 
George  O.  Huey,  of  Illirois. 
Edward  Hiu^ltz,  of  New  York. 
Robert  A.  Jackson,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Olive  M.  Jensen,  of  Iowa. 
Miss  Thelma  M.  Jenssen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  S.  Johnson,  of  Michigan. 
Donald  A.  Johnston,  of  New  York. 
James  D.  Johnston,  of  California. 
Henry  W.  Kemp,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  S.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  CaUfornla. 
Robert  W.  Kent.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Harrington  King,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 
William  C.  Klnsey,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Knutzen,  of  Washington. 
Peter  W.  Lande,  of  New  Jersey. 
Archibald  Lappin,  Jr.,  of  California. 
John  Donnelly  Leonard,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Marcia  N.  Lindgren,  of  California. 
John  Lloyd,  3d,  of  New  Jersey. 
Jay  H.  Long,  of  California. 
Shepard  C.  Lowman.  of  Texas. 
John  W.  MEicDonald.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Herbert  S.   Malln.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Vernon  D.  McAnlnch,  of  Texas. 
Noble  M.  Melencamp,  of  Kansas. 
John  E.  Merrlam,  of  California. 
Richard  H.  Moose,  of  Arkansas. 
Richard  H.  Morefield,  of  California. 
Paul  Moy,  of  Illinois. 
Charles  G.  Mueller,  of  Montana. 
Carsten  D.  MuUer,  of  New  York. 
Philip  M.  Nagao,  of  California. 
Theodore  C.  Nelson,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  B.  Oakley,  of  Louisiana. 
Gerald  R.  Olsen,  of  Michigan. 
Russell  E.  Olson,  of  Illinois. 
James  A.  Parker,  of  Maryland. 
Lawrence  Pezzullo,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 
Howard  W.  Potter,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 


Miss  Georgiana  M.  Prince,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Quick,  of  North  Carolina. 

John  Reed,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

George  B.  Roberts.  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 

James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  California. 

Charles  E.  Rushing,  of  Illinois. 

James  G.  Sampas,  of  Massachusetts. 

Frank  E.  Schmelzer.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Glenn  E.  Schweitzer,  of  California. 

Peter  Sebastian,  of  Florida. 

David  E.  Simcox,  of  Kentucky. 

Jackson  L.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maine. 

R.  Peter  Spicer,  of  Ohio. 

Andrew  L.  Steigman,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  M.  StUlman,  of  Illinois. 

Roger  W.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Sylvester,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Thelma  R.  Thurtell,  of  California. 

David  B.  Timmins,  of  Utah. 

James  R.  Wachob,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
imnbla. 

Harry  Weiner,  of  New  York. 

Ray  E.  White,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 

William  M.  Woessner,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  6: 
Charles  E.  Duffy,  of  Iowa. 
Richard  J.  Gibson,  of  Michigan. 
Andre  J.  Navez,  of  Massachusetts. 
Edward  H.  Springer,  of  Oregon. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  5  and 
to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Morton  I.  Abramowitz,  of  Massachusetts. 

Joe  L.  Alarid,  of  Oklahoma. 

David  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Gustav  N.  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Andrew  Andranovich,  of  Connecticut. 

Alfonso  Arenales,  of  Texas. 

Bryan  H.  Baas,  of  Texas. 

Richard  P.  Bailor,  of  Delaware. 

Frank  C.  Bennett,  Jr..  of  California, 

Paul  J.  Bennett,  of  Iowa. 

Prank  L.  Berry,  of  Kentucky. 

Edward  C.  Bittner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  P.  Black,  of  California. 

Robert  R.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  of  California. 

John  D.  Blacken,  of  Washington. 

Jay  H.  Blowers,  of  Florida. 

Robert  O.  Blucker,  of  Arkansas. 

William  E.  Breidenbach,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Stanley  Brooks,  of  Wyoming. 

Robert  L.  Bruce,  of  California. 

Alanson  G.  Burt,  of  California. 

John  A.  Cantwell,  of  New  York. 

Jack  M.  Carle,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  D.  Collins,  of  California. 

Richard  T.  Conroy,  of  Tennessee. 

Emmett  M.  Coxson,  of  Illinois. 

Howard  B.  Crotinger,  of  Iowa. 

John  James  de  Martino,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  W.  DeWltt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  W.  Duemling.  of  California. 

Miss  Regina  Marie  Eltz,  of  Alabama. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Eysenbach,  of  Connecticut. 

James  P.  Farber,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Margot  J.  Felllnger,  of  New  Jersey. 

Bernard  A.  Femminella,  of  Minnesota. 

John  A.  Ferch,  of  Ohio. 

Carroll  L.  Floyd,  of  California. 

Albert  A.  Francis,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
itunbia. 

Norman  H.  Prlsbie,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  E.  Frltts,  of  Illinois. 

George  A.  Fumess,  Jr.,  of  Masach\isetts. 

Coradino  E.  Gattl,  of  Massachusetts, 

J.  David  Gelsanliter,  of  Ohio. 

Alan  A.  Gise.  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Hazel  E.  Gordon,  of  Minnesota. 

John  O.  Grimes,  of  Alabama. 

Howard  R.  Gross,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  Gustafson,  of  Oklahoma. 

John  W.  Haigh,  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  P.  Heimann.  of  Illinois. 

Reppard  D.  Hicks,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  J.  Hill.  Jr..  of  Illinois. 
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Michael  P.  E.  Hoyt,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  E.  Jelley,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Lucy  N.  Johansen,  of  Oregon. 

Miss  C.  Patricia  Junk,  of  Ohio. 

Andrew  R.  Kay,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

William  P.  Keasbey,  Jr.,  of  California. 

James  E.  Kerr,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  W.  Kimball,  of  California. 

Miss  Carolyn  E.  Kingsley,  of  Nebraska. 

Paul  L.  Laase,  of  Nebraska. 

George  M.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts. 

Frederick  H.  Lawton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  J.  Ledogar,  of  New  York. 

Alan  F.  Lee,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  R.  Lesh,  of  Arizona. 

Reese  A.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mark  C.  Lissfelt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  P.  Lorenz.  of  Virginia. 

Roger  S.  Lowen.  of  New  York. 

Arthur  L.  Lowrle,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Marsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Ellis  Mattox,  of  Mississippi. 

David  W.  McClintock.  of  California. 

William  J.  McDonough,  of  Illinois. 

George  A.  McFarland,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

William  J.  McGovern,  Jr.,  of  Hawaii. 

James  A.  McNamara.  of  California. 

Donald  F.  Meyers,  of  Wisconsin. 

Hawthorne  Q.  Mills,  of  California. 

Herbert  T.  Mitchell.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Albert  W.  Noonan.  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  R.  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 

George  W.  Ogg,  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  E.  Olenik,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  Oleson,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  K.  Olson,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Alison  Palmer,  of  New  York. 

Edward  L.  Peck,  of  California. 

Jack  R.  Perry,  of  Georgia. 

John  G.  Peters,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  K.  Petterson,  of  California. 

J.  William  Piez.  of  Colorado. 

Arthur  C.  Plambeck,  of  Illinois. 

Nicholas  Piatt,  of  Virginia. 

Martin  Polsteln,  of  Maine. 

Dale  M.  Povenmlre.  of  Ohio. 

Henry  Precht,  of  Georgia. 

Russell  O.  Prlckett,  of  Minnesota. 

William  T.  Pryce,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frederick  D.  Purdy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Anthony  C.  E.  Qualnton,  of  Washington. 

Robert  I.  Randolph,  of  California. 

William  E.  Rau,  of  Missouri. 

Frank  M.  Ravndal,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Rozanne  L.  Ridgway,  of  Minnesota. 

Gerald  A.  Rosen,  of  New  York. 

Bernard  J.  Rotkleln,  of  Minnesota. 

James  Sartorlus,  of  Kansas. 

Valentine  E.  Scalise,  of  New  York. 

Roger  C.  Schrader,  of  Missouri. 

Louis  Schwartz,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  C.  Searing,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  P.  Shankle,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Elaine  Diana  Smith,  of  lUlnolB. 

Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Missouri. 

Peter  Solmssen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  Richard  Spurgin.  of  Illinois. 

James  Stromayer,  of  Illinois. 

Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  of  Virginia. 

James  P.  Sullivan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Francis  J.  Tatu,  of  California. 

Charles  H.  Thomas  n,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Blaine  C.  Tueller.  of  Utah. 

James  L.  Tull,  of  Iowa. 

Joseph  W.  Twlnam,  of  Tennessee. 

Matthew  H.  Van  Order,  of  Minnesota. 

Richard  Noyes  Vlets,  of  Texas. 

Louis  Vlllalovos.  of  California. 

Donald  B.  Wallace.  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Frank  E.  Wallace,  of  Tennessee. 

Leonard  A.  Warren,  of  Nevada. 

Benjamin  Welner.  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Melissa  F.  Wells,  of  New  York. 

Herbert  E.  Wllgls,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Dawson  S.  Wilson,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  F.  Wilson,  of  Michigan. 

Joseph  R.  Yodzis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  van  Breda  Yohn,  of  Connecticut. 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

David  L.  Aaron,  of  California. 

Francesco  J.  Albertl.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Merle  E.  Arp.  of  Iowa. 

Thomas  F.  Barthelemy.  of  Ohio. 

William  F.  Beachner.  of  Washington. 

Lyndall  G.  Beamer,  of  Illinois. 

John  P.  Becker,  of  California. 

Richard  D.  Belt,  of  Ohio. 

F.  James  Bingley,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  H.  Boeker,  of  Ohio. 

Stephen  W.  Bosworth,  of  Michigan. 

John  A.  Boyle,  of  New  York. 

Michele  C.  Bozzelll,  of  Ohio. 

Alfred  P.  Brainard,  of  Washington. 

Hypolite  F.  Breard,  of  Louisiana. 

William  T.  Breer,  of  California. 

Gordon  S.  Brown,  of  California. 

Richard  G.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  A.  Budeit,  of  Nebraska. 

Richard  Irving  Burnham,  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Carney,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  N.  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  Richard  Cheek,  of  Arkansas. 

Harry  E.  Christie,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Walter  S.  Clarke,  of  Michigan. 

Carl  John  Clement,  of  Minnesota. 

Harvey  T.  Clew,  of  Connecticut. 

George  W.  F.  Clift,  of  California. 

John  Albert  Collins,  of  New  York. 

Francis  B.  Corry,  of  Colorado. 

Ernest  B.  Dane  III,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Robert  R.  Dennis,  of  Pennsylvlana. 

Gerald  de  Santillana,  of  California. 

Peter    Jon    de    Vos,    of    the    District    of 
Colimibla. 

Jerrold  Mark  Dion,  of  Washington. 

Richard  J.  Dols.  of  Minnesota. 

Felix  Dorough,  of  Texas. 

Richard  A.  Dugstad,  of  Virginia. 

William  J.  Duiker  III,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  P.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

William  F.  Eaton,  of  Maryland. 

William  H.  Edgar,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

David  K.  Edminster,  of  Connecticut, 

Craig  R  Eisendrath,  of  Illinois. 

Adolph  H.  Eisner,  of  Florida. 

Frederick    D.    Elfers,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Ollie  B.  Ellison,  of  Illinois. 

David  A.  Engel.  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  M.  Featherstone.  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  A.  Feldt,  of  South  Dakota. 

Patrick  E.  FitzGerald,  of  Montana. 

Robert  M.  Fouch6,  of  South  Carolina, 

Jerry  A.  Fowler,  of  California. 

Jay  P.  Freres,  of  Illinois. 

Sidney  Frledland,  of  Wisconsin. 

Samuel  Edwin  Fry,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Marlene  W.  Futterman,  of  New  York. 

Philip  C.  Gill,  of  California. 

Jay  R.  Grahame,  of  New  York. 

Terry  G.  Grant,  of  Illinois. 

Philip  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Ernest  Thomas  Greene,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  T.  Grey,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Olaf  Grobel,  of  Tennessee. 

Donald  Keith  Guthrie,  of  New  Mexico. 

Samuel  J.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 

William  Bruce  Harbin,  of  California. 

Joseph  M.  Hardman,  of  Oregon. 

Benjamin  Hill  Hardy  in,  of  Virginia. 

Pierre  M.  Hartman,  of  Colorado. 
Donald  D.  Haught,  of  California. 
Peter  T.  Hlgglns,  of  California. 

M.  Charles  Hill,  of  New  Jersey. 
Richard  Hlnes,  of  New  York. 
Herbert  A.  Hofifman,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  W.  Holiday,  of  Texas. 
Richard    B.    Howard,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
Richard  C.  Howland,  of  New  York. 

James  F.  Hughes  in,  of  New  York. 

George   Merwln    Humphrey,    of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Robert  P.  Illlng,  of  California. 


R.  Allen  Irvine,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Isom,  of  the  District  ol 
Colimabla. 

L.  Richard  Jackson,  of  Missouri. 

Dee  Valentine  Jacobs,  of  Utah. 

John  K.  Jessup,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Stephen  Tillman  Johnson,  of  California. 

Curtis  W.  Kamman,  of  Arizona. 

Jay  K.  Katzen,  of  New  York. 

Robert  E.  Kaufman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbla. 

Samuel  C.  Kelter,  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  C.  Keller,  of  Idaho. 

Edmund  H.  Kelly,  of  Ohio. 

Moorhead  C.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

Richard  F.  King,  of  Louisiana. 

William  F.  Kingsbury,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harmon  E.  Kirby,  of  Ohio. 

Thor  H.  Kuniholm,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kermeth  A.  Kurze.  of  Rhode  Island. 

James  H.  Lasslter.  of  California. 

Donald  C.  Lautz,  of  Illinois. 

Norman  D.  Leach,  of  California. 

Joseph  E.  Lee,  of  Idaho. 

Walter  C.  Lenahan,  of  Oregon. 

Perry  W.  Linder,  of  California. 

Paul  A.  London,  of  New  York. 

Winston  Lord,  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Hallock  R.  Lucius,  of  Ohio. 

Stephen  R.  Lyne,  of  Vermont. 

Edward  Marks,  of  California. 

Douglas  G.  Marshall,  of  California. 

Jim  B.  Marshall,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  A.  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  K.  Matter,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

William  W.  McGrew,  of  New  York. 

David  McMeans,  of  Texas. 

W.  Graham  Metson,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Miss  Carole  A.  Millikan,  of  Indiana. 

William  C.  Mithoefer,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

John  B.  Moody,  of  Georgia. 

Ralph  R.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  H.  Moss,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  A.  Neale,  of  Michigan. 

George  Clay  Nettles,  of  Alabama. 

Patrick  T.  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 
P.  Pierce  Olson,  of  California. 
William  Ophuls,  of  Florida. 
James  Ozzello,  of  Washington. 
Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
John  D.  Perkins,  of  Indiana. 
Robert  F.  Pfelffer,  of  New  York. 
Charles  R.  Pogue,  of  Indiana. 
Lutz  Alexander  Prager,  of  Maryland. 
Lyman  W.  Priest,  of  Arkansas. 
Robert  L.  Pugh,  of  Washington. 
Lawrence  R.  Ralcht,  of  New  York. 
Cecil  S.  Richardson,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  J.  RIegert,  of  Ohio. 
Jerrold  C.  Rodesch,  of  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  J.  Roesch,  of  Ohio. 
Fernando  E.  Rondon.  of  California. 
Robert   J.   Ryan,   Jr.,   of   the   District  of 
Columbia. 
Irving  L.  Sanders,  of  Washington. 
P.  Peter  Sarros,  of  New  York. 
Larry  W.  Semakls,  of  New  York. 
Charles  Arthur  Semones,  of  Virginia. 
Norman  T.  Shaft,  of  Minnesota. 
Harrison  B.  Sherwood,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  Siegel,  of  New  York. 
John  U.  Slfllng,  of  Ohio. 
Lester  P.  Slezak,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  J.  Slott,  of  Indiana. 
Michael  B.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  J.  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  W.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
Charles  Steedman,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Paul  E.  Storing,  of  New  York. 
Roscoe  S.  Suddarth,  of  Tennessee. 
William  O.  Sugg  III,  of  Tennessee. 
Peter  Bird  Swlers,  of  New  York. 
Donald  P.  Swisher,  of  California. 
Charles  T.  Sylvester,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Rush  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Alan  R.  Thompson,  of  Alaska. 
Samuel  B.  Thomsen,  of  California. 
Thomas  M.  Tonkin,  of  Ullnolfi. 
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George  Peter  Varros,  of  Connecticut. 

Raymond  J.  Wach,  of  Ohio. 

Lannon  Walker,  of  California. 

Thomas  H.  Walsh,  of  Texas. 

Martin  A.  Wenlck,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  William  Wenrich,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  D.  Westfall,  of  California. 

John  D.  Whiting,  of  Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Whitman,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

Prank  G.  Wisner  n,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Hanna  W.  H.  Woods,  of  Arkansas. 

Robert  G.  Wright,  of  Illinois. 

Roderick  M.  Wright,  of  California. 

Michael  G.  Wygant,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Service,  pursuant  to 
section  517  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended: 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Serlvce  officers  of  class  1, 
consul  general,  and  secretaries  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Burnett  F.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Henry  F.  Arnold,  of  New  Jersey. 

Alfred   V.   Boerner,   of   California. 

Saxton  Bradford,  of  Arizona. 

Leslie  S.  Brady,  of  Maryland. 

Edgar  D.  Brooke,  of  Virginia. 

Kermlt  K.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

W.  Kenneth  Bunce,  of  Virginia. 

Jacob  Canter,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Alan  Carter,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  G.  Cushing,  of  California. 

G.  Huntington  Damon,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Gordon  A.  Ewlng,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  J.  Handley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 

George  M.  Hellyer,  of  Washington. 

James  E.  Hoofnagle,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

William  E.  Hutchinson,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  Kaplan,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  B.  King,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mark  B.  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  A.  Lincoln,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sanford  S.  Marlowe,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  P.  McKnlght,  of  Virginia. 

N.  Paul  Nellson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  O'Brien,  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla. 

Daniel  P.  Olekslw,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prank  H.  Oram,  of  Maryanld. 

Hewson  A.  Ryan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Lewis  Schmidt,  of  California. 

Leslie  Albion  Squires,  of  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Patricia  G.  van  Delden,  of  California. 

William  H.  Weathersby,  of  California. 

William  E.  Weld,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Barry  Zorthlan,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Martin  Ackerman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Keith  E.  Adamson,  of  Kaxisas. 

0.  Rudolph  Aggrey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  C.  Amerson,  of  Minnesota. 

John  M.  Anspacher,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Gilbert  P.  Austin,  of  Washington. 

Stephen  W.  Baldanza,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  A.  Bardos,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  M.  Bastlan,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bryan  M.  Battey.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Bauer,  of  California. 

Herbert  Baxmigsirtner,  of  Florida. 

Stephen  P.  Belcher,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


Barry  L.  Bishop,  of  Texas. 

Charles  B.  Blosser,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limabla. 

Heath  Bowman,  of  Florida. 

Kenneth  R.  Boyle,  of  Alabama. 

David  G.  Brlggs,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  Carolan,  of  Maryland. 

Darren  D.  Carter,  of  Illinois. 

Terrence  P.  Cathennan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Everett  G.  Chapman,  of  California. 

Robert  J.  Clarke,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Blake  Cochran,  of  Maryland. 

Philip  J.  Conley,  of  Maine. 

Laurence  P.  Dalcher,  of  Michigan. 

Wilson  P.  Dlzard,  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla. 

Frank  D.  Dorey,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Jerry  C.  Doster,  of  Virginia. 

Henry  A.  Dunlap,  of  Maryland. 

James  R.  Echols,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  Ersteln,  of  Minnesota. 

John  H.  Esterline,  of  California. 

Alan  Fisher,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

David  Garth,  of  Connecticut. 

Gerard  M.  Gert,  of  California. 

Jay  W.  Gildner,  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla. 

Lemuel  E.  Graves,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fitzhugh  Green,  of  New  York. 

Lawrence  J.  Hall,  of  Texas. 

James  J.  Halsema,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  T.  Hamilton,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Haney,  of  California. 

Albert  E.  Hemslng,  of  New  York. 

John  R.  Hlgglns,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  S.  Hofifman,  of  Virginia. 

John  P.  Hogan,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

WUliam  C.  Holcombe,  of  Virginia. 

John  N.  Hutchison,  of  California. 

Edward  J.  Joyce,  of  Virginia. 

James  Vincent  Joyce,  of  Virginia. 

Stanley  E.  Kalish,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Joseph  A.  Kltchln,  of  Virginia. 

Alexander  A.  Klleforth,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  C.  Kolarek,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Arthur  R.  Lee,  of  Idaho. 

Sam  H.  Llnch.  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  P.  Linneman.  of  Florida. 

Wallace  W.  Littell,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  H.  Lochner,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jack  Masey,  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Richard  M.  McCarthy,  of  Virginia. 

James  H.  McGllllvray,  of  California. 

Burtt  P.  McKee,  of  Alabama. 

Henry  L.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

James  Mocerl,  of  Washington. 

G.  Richard  Monsen,  of  Utah. 

Daniel  E.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  K.  Morris,  of  Virginia. 

John   W.   Mowinckel,   of   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edmund  R.  Murphy,  of  California. 

David  Nalle,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  P.  Nevlns,  of  Vermont. 

Edward  J.  Nickel,  of  Connecticut. 

John  A.  Noon,  of  New  Jersey. 

Renzo  Pagln,  of  Virginia. 

William  E.  Phlpps,  of  California. 

Darrell  M.  Price,  of  Virginia. 

John  T.  Reid,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  E.  Reinhardt.  of  Tennessee. 

Eugene  Rosenfeld.  of  Virginia. 

George  A.  Rylance,  of  Arizona. 

Richard  C.  Salvatierra,  of  Arizona. 

Edmund    Schechter,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Duncan  N.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Norman  P.  Scott,  of  Colorado. 

Donald  T.  Shea,  of  Virginia. 

David    P.    Sheppard,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Abraham  M.  Slrkln,  of  Maryland. 

L.   Clyde   Slaton,   Jr.,   of   the  District   of 
Columbia. 

John  J.  Slocum,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Glenn  Lee  Smith,  of  California. 

Robert  D.  Smith,  of  California. 


Edward  Stansbury,  of  Connecticut. 

John  C.  Stoddard,  of  Connecticut. 

John  McH.  Stuart,  of  New  York. 

Hugh  B.  Sutherland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  K.  Taylor,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  B.  Tenny,  of  Virginia. 

Hans  N.  Tuch,  of  Illinois. 

James  N.  Tull,  of  Virginia. 

Harold  E.  Urist,  of  Virginia. 

Serban  VaUimarescu,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Hoyt  N.  Ware,  of  Georgia. 

James  R.  West,  of  California. 

Michael  Weyl,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  White  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ernest  G.  Wiener,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 

Earl  J.  Wilson,  of  Texas. 

Richard  C.  Wooton.  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Edward  Alexander,  of  New  York. 

Wilfred  P.  AUard,  of  Virginia. 

James  P.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  H.  Anthony,  of  California. 

William  AstiU,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Carl  P.  Bartz,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  H.  Behrens,  of  Maryland. 

William  A.  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Ra3maond  E.  Benson,  of  New  York. 

K.  Marshall  Berg,  of  Iowa. 

Royal  D.  Blsbee.  of  Illinois. 

Robert  J.  Boylan,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

James  E.  Boyle,  of  Maryland. 

William  K.  Braun,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  P.  Brescia,  of  Maryland.  ^ 

Hedln  Bronner,  of  Illinois. 

John  F.  Buckley,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  F.  Byrne,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  M.  Carney,  of  Florida. 

Frederick  J.  Cavanaugh.  of  Massachusetts. 

Nelson  Chipchln,  of  Maryland. 

Dean  O.  Claussen,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  S.  Cleveland,  of  Maryland. 

Alvin  H.  Cohen,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  D.  Congleton,  of  Virginia. 

James  D.  Conley,  of  Illinois. 

Dewey  W.  Conner,  of  Kansas. 

Lyle  D.  Copmann.  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Coughlln,  of  California. 

Robert  T.  Curran,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Anne  M.  Davis,  of  California. 

Carl  E.  Davis,  of  California. 

Henry  L.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Stella  E.  Davis,  of  Georgia. 

John  L.  De  Witt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fred  W.  Dickens,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  P.  Dienelt.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  V.  DIggle,  of  Illinois. 

Alan  H.  Dodds,  of  California. 

Gerard  A.  Donohue,  of  niinols. 

Philip  F.  Dorman,  of  California. 

Gerhard  J.  Drechsler,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thomas  T.  Driver,  of  Michigan. 

Darrell  I.  Drucker,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

David  J.  DuBols.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Prank  Eakin.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Ann  Eckstein,  of  California. 

Horace  Y.  Edwards,  of  Texas. 

N.  Marbury  Eflmenco,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Eich,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Douglas  A.  Hleby,  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  Elliot,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Walter  Engel,  of  New  York. 

Harold  E.  Engle,  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Isabelle  W.  Entrlkln.  of  New  Jersey. 

P.  Bowen  Evans,  of  Maryland. 

E.  Lee  Palrley,  of  New  York. 

A.  Alexander  Fanelll,  of  Virginia. 

Eric  PeUer,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Miss  Marjorle  P.  Ferguson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Lyne  S.  Few,  of  North  Carolina. 

Clifton  B.  Forster,  of  Maryland. 

Morton  P.  Fosberg,  of  Maryland. 

Abol  F.  Fotouhl,  of  North  Carolina. 

Eugene  J.  Frledmann,  of  Ohio. 

Daniel  Garcia,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fentress  Gardner,  of  Florida. 

Homer  G.  Gayne,  of  Virginia. 

Carl  L.  Gebuhr,  of  Maryland. 

John  S.  Getchell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Donald  Y.  Gilmore.  of  Maryland. 

Henry  H.  Gosho,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  G.  Gould,  of  Maine. 

James  R.  Graham,  of  Wisconsin. 

William  F.  Gresham,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Haferd,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Elinor  Halle,  of  Ohio. 

William  G.  Hamilton.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arnold  C.  Hanson,  of  Maine. 

Richard  P.  Harris,  of  Maryland. 

William  M.  Hart,  of  Florida. 

John  L.  Hedges,  of  Illinois. 

Peter  J.  Heller,  of  California. 

Sherwln  P.  Helms,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  E.  Audrey  Henrlksen,  of  Oregon. 

George  D.  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  J.  Hergert,  of  California. 

Clyde  G.  Hess,  of  Vermont. 

Lawrence  M.  Howes,  of  Oregon. 

Theodore  R.  Hupper,  of  Virginia. 

Predric  B.  Irvln,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  Jacobson,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  B.  Jaffle,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Jellison,  of  Indiana. 

Alfred  N.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina. 

John  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Harry  Keith,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Stepney  C.  Kibble,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  D.  Klllea,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Howard  E.  Kirchwehm,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  I.  Krene,  of  California. 

Ernest  G.  Land,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Robert  E.  Lasher,  of  Maryland. 

Bernard  J.  Lavin,  of  Hawaii. 

Leopold  J.  LeClaLr,  of  Virginia. 

Maurice  E.  Lee,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Don  Levine,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Irving  S.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

E.  RusseU  Linch,  of  California. 

Roman  L.  Lotsberg,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  M.  Lydon,  of  California. 

Kenneth  J.  MacCormac,  of  California. 

John  L.  Maddux,  of  Virginia. 

Hajmes  R.  Mahoney,  of  Florida. 

C.  Conrad  Manley,  of  Texas. 

Pietro  V.  Marchetti,  of  Illinois. 

Francis  S.  Mason,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

William  C.  Mateer,  of  Ohio. 

John  R.  McCarthy,  of  Florida. 

Richard  G.  McCloskey,  of  Washington. 

A.  Marvin  McClure,  of  South  Carolina. 

Brooks  McClure,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  G.  McConeghey,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Honor  C.  McCusker,  of  Maine. 

James  M.  McDonald,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 

James  C.  Mcintosh,  of  Massachusetts. 

Malcolm  McLean,  of  Minnesota. 

Howard  L.  McVitty,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

E.  Grant  Meade,  of  the  District  of  Colxmi- 
bia. 

George  E.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  B.  Miller,  of  Tennessee. 

William  J.  Miller,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  A.  Modic,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reuben  M.  Monson,  of  Texas. 

Stefan  P.  Mimsing,  of  Michigan. 

Clifton  B.  Naughton,  of  California. 

Edwin  J.  Neumann,  of  Maryland. 

Patrick  E.  Nieburg,  of  New  York. 

Lynn  H.  Noah,  of  Vermont. 

Stuart  P.  Olsen,  of  Washington. 

Harold  M.  Otwell,  of  CalLfomla. 

Edwin  C.  Pancoast,  of  California. 


Barrett  Parker,  of  Maryland. 
Lewis  W.  Pate,  of  Nebraska. 
William  K.  Payeflf.  of  South  Carolina. 

F.  Taylor  Peck,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Harris  Peel,  of  Vermont. 

Perry  L.  Peterson,  of  Nebraska. 

James  T.  Pettus,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Timothy  A.  Pfelffer.  of  Maine. 

J.  Paul  Phillips  II,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  B.  Phillips,  of  Colorado. 

Leon  Picon,  of  North  Dakota. 

Edward  E.  Post,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

W.  Clinton  Powell,  of  Hawaii. 

Paul  J.  Rappaport,  of  North  Carolina. 

W.  Wolf  Reade,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Barrett  M.  Reed,  of  Rhode  Island. 

E.  Lewis  Revey,  of  Florida. 

Yale  W.  Richmond,  of  Virginia. 

William  H.  Rodgers,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  P.  Ross,  of  California. 

Nicholas  Ruggieri,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  W.  L.  Russell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  J.  Sailer,  of  Illinois. 

Cecil  L.  Sanf  ord,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Edward  J.  Savage,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Clement  G.  Scerback,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  F.  Schneidman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  A.  Scott,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  D.  Searles,  of  Maine. 

Jack  H.  Shellenberger,  of  Maryland. 

Leon  A.  Shelnutt,  of  Alabama. 

Howard  R.  Simpson,  of  California. 

P.  Warren  Simpson,  of  Maryland. 

Morton  S.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

Ralph  Stuart  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

C.  Kenneth  Snyder,  of  Florida. 

Marvin  Sorkin,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Cllflford  E.  Southard,  of  Maryland. 

William  Lloyd  Stearman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Henry  H.  Stephen,  of  Florida. 

Victor  L.  Stier,  of  California. 

Howard  E.  Stlngle,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbia. 

Jerome  A.  Stone,  of  Florida. 

G.  Scott  Sugden,  of  Maine. 
Marshall  W.  S.  Swan,  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  W.  Thoman,  of  Virginia. 
Don  R.  Torrey,  of  New  Jersey. 
Argus  J.  Tresldder,  of  Kentucky. 
Neely  G.  Turner,  of  California. 
Philip  A.  Turner,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  K.  Waters,  of  Minnesota. 
Merle  M.  Werner,  of  Nebraska. 
Paul  E.  Wheeler,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  L.  White,  of  Colorado. 
Walter  P.  White,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Ernest  H.  Wiener,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  Z.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey. 
Harold  O.  Wright,  of  Illinois. 

Jack  R.  Zeller,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Thomas  G.  Allen,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Richard  T.  Arndt,  of  New  Jersey. 

Theophllus  E.  Ashford,  of  New  Jersey. 

Norman  C.  Barnes,  of  New  York. 

David  H.  Barnhart,  of  Arizona. 

Myron  A.  Baskin,  of  Virginia. 

Edmund  A.  Bator,  of  Georgia. 

Charles  R.  Beecham,  of  California. 

Holley  Mack  Bell,  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  W.  Bergstrom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Herbert  K.  Berthold,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  P.  Blelak,  of  Connecticut. 

Howard  E.  Blggerstaff,  of  California. 

Stuart  J.  Bohacek,  of  Nebraska. 

Edgar  S.  Borup,  of  Illinois. 

James  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Tennessee. 

William  D.  Bristow,  of  California. 

Harry  P.  Britton,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Brower,  of  California. 

Michael  D.  Brown,  of  New  York. 

Ivan  M.  Campbell,  of  California. 


Lawrence  O.  Carlson,  of  Mtiryland. 

Martin  C.  Carroll,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carver,  of  North  Carolina 

Bernard  Casper,  of  California. 

R.  Dabney  Chapman,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  G.  Charouhas,  of  Washington. 

Milton  M.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

Neale  E.  Clark,  of  Nebraska. 

Fred  A.  Cofifey,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Edward  J.  Conlon,  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bia. 

Edward  F.  Conyngham,  of  Oregon. 

Francis  A.  Cooke,  of  Virginia. 

A.  Speight  Cooper,  of  Georgia. 

Joe  B.  Cox,  of  Ohio. 

James  F.  Crane,  of  California. 

William  T.  Crocker,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  D.  Cross,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  H.  Curtiss,  of  Virginia. 

George  T.  Czuczka,  of  New  York. 

John  J.  Daly,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  A.  Damon,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

William  B.  Davis,  of  Michigan. 

William  F.  DeMyer,  of  New  York. 

John  DeNola,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Joy  A.  Dickens,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  S.  Dickson,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  E.  Dletz,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Philip  DlTommaso,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mason  C.  Dobson,  of  Illinois. 

Francis  T.  Donovan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  C.  Dove,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Nancy  R.  Downing,  of  Illinois. 

Hunton  L.  Downs,  of  Hawaii. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Earle,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  J.  Ewing,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Jack  B.  Fawcett,  of  Colorado. 

Harold  W.  Fellman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  J.  Findlay,  of  Maryland. 

Frederic  A.  Fisher,  of  Michigan. 

John  C.  Piske,  of  Iowa. 

Donald  R.  Ford,  of  Hawaii. 

Ben  P.  Fordney,  of  Virginia. 

Evan  Fotos,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  V.  Gildea,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  C.  Goodman,  of  California. 

Orvllle  H.  Goplen,  of  Washington. 

Richard  J.  Gordon,  of  Maryland. 

Clifford  P.  Hackett,  of  Connecticut. 

Ben  H.  Hall,  of  Maryland. 

Allen  C.  Hansen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Carol  V.  Harford,  of  California. 

Theodore  G.  Hsu-try,  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Helgerson,  of  South  Dakota. 

Miss  Shirley  B.  Hendsch,  of  the  District  ol 
Colmnbia. 

David  I.  Hitchcock,  of  Connecticut. 

James  Hoyt,  of  California. 

Richard  M.  Hughes,  of  Ohio. 

Benjamin  H.  Jackson,  of  Ohio. 

Theodore    R.   Jaeckel,   of   the   District  ol 
Columbia. 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

Roy  W.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stanton  Jue,  of  California. 

Jack  W.  Juergens,  of  Kansas. 

William  J.  Karppl,  of  Michigan. 

Harry  H.  Kendall,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  J.  Kent,  of  Maryland. 

William  H.  Keogh,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  M.  Key,  of  Maryland. 

Ivan  T.  Klecka,  of  Illinois. 

Kenneth  D.  Koch,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Garnetta  Kramer,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  R.  Kruse,  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Kuhn,  of  Washington. 

Charles  J.  Lahey,  of  Maryland. 

Gilbert  I.  Laskowskl,  of  Texas. 

Milton  Leavltt,  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  H.  Leeper,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Theodore  M.  Liu,  of  Michigan. 

Frenise  A.  Logan,  of  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Margaret  F.  MacKellar,  of  California. 
Herbert  C.  Madison,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harrington  E.  Manville,  of  Colorado. 
John  A.  Mason,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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James  O.  Mays,  of  Georgia. 

Miss    Ellen    Irene    McCuUough,    of    New 

Jersey. 

Charles  A.  McGlnley,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  McGlnley  HI,  of  Florida. 

Donald  E.  McNertney,  of  Iowa. 

Charles  L.  Medd,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Alleen  S.  Miles,  of  Virginia. 

AlnsUe  B.  Minor,  of  Florida. 

Herbert  Morales,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Miss  Theresa  C.  Mravlntz,  of  California. 

Arthur  R.  Nayer,  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  F.  Needham,  of  Maryland. 

Allan  Nelson,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  M.  Nevitt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  L.  Nichols,   of  New  Hampshire. 

Tom  A.  Noonan,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Flemmlng  E.  Nyrop,  of  Virginia. 

Victor  B.  Olason,  of  Washington. 

Blanchard  K.  Parsons,  of  New  York. 

Wllbert  C.  Petty,  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla. 

Edward  T.  Pinch,  of  Florida. 

Milos  O.  Ptak,  of  Ohio. 

William  H.  Pugh,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  T.  Purcell,  of  Maryland. 

R.  Randolph  Raven,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Katharine  D.  Ray,  of  Tennessee. 

James  M.  Rentschler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Ridden,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Blake  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  L.  Robinson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Leonard  I.  Robock,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  A.  Rockweller,  of  Wisconsin. 

James  G.  Rogers,  of  California. 

Robert  N.  Rogers,  of  Illinois. 

Gunther  K.  Roslnus,  of  Indiana. 

Phlfer  P.  Rothman,  of  Florida. 

Vincent  Rotundo,  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  H.  Russell,  Jr.,  of  North  Dakota. 

Irving  L.  Sablosky,  of  Illinois. 

John  H.  Scanlon,  of  California. 

Eugene  M.  Schaeffer,  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Catherine  S.  Scott,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harry  E.  Sedgley.  of  California. 

Laurence  Sharpe,  of  Maryland. 

John  W.  Shirley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  W.  Smith,  of  Utah. 

Douglas  H.  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Norris  P.  Smith,  of  California. 

Donald  E.  Soergel,  of  Maryland. 

Bart  N.  Stephens,  of  Florida. 

Perry  J.  Stleglltz,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Constance  E.  Stone,  of  Vermont. 

David  L.  Stratmon,  Sr..  of  Indiana. 

G.  Frederick  Stutz,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  J.  Sullivan,  of  Iowa. 

Ted  M.  G.  Tanen,  of  California. 

Vernon  R.  Telford,  of  Georgia. 

George  R.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Eugene  B.  Thomson,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Myrtle  E.  Thome,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Francis  E.  Townsend,  of  Washington. 

Fred  W.  Trembour,  of  Virginia. 

Graham  Tucker,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  E.  Undeland,  of  Nebraska. 

Frank  D.  Underwood,  of  Maryland. 

Hal  W.  Vaughan,  of  Florida. 

G.  Claude  Villarreal.  of  Texas. 

John  W.  Vonler,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Voth.  of  California. 

William  N.  Wagley,  of  the  Ettstrict  of 
Columbia. 

Wilbur  F.  Weeks,  of  Connecticut. 

James  K.  Welsh,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Dorothea  Western,  of  Wisconsin. 

Ralph  R.  White,  of  Maine. 

Lloyd  H.  Wilklns,  of  California. 

Arthur  K.  Wllley,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Jack  E.  Wyant,  of  Washington 

George  G.  Wynne,  of  North  Carolina. 

Douglas  A.  Zlschke,  of  Minnesota. 


The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
consuls  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Denlse  M.  Abbey,  of  Washington. 

Sime  H.  Adelman,  of  Ohio. 

Donald  H.  Albright,  of  Arkansas. 

Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Ascher,  of  Illinois. 

Rexford  L.  Baer,  of  California. 

Miss  Ruth  Banonis,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Margaret  K.  Beadles,  of  Kentucky. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Blickensderf  er,  of  New  York. 

Edward  R.  Brandt,  of  Maryland. 

Melvyn  R.  Brokenshire,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Arthur  L.  Bimn,  of  Florida. 

John  R.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Cattell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  R.  Challinor,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Chatten,  of  Kentucky. 

Gerald  L.  Clay,  of  Nevada. 

John  D.  Clayton,  of  Virginia. 

James  R.  Curley,  of  New  Jersey. 

Prank  Darlington,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Dora  Dean,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  H.  De  Cou,  of  California. 

Dolf  M.  Droge,  of  Indiana. 

William  M.  Dunn,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  P.  Ebersole,  of  Florida. 

G.  Michael  Eisenstadt,  of  New  York. 

James  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  L.  Gaddle,  of  Florida. 

Norris  D.  Garnett,  of  California. 

R.  Lavu-ence  Gariifi,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  S.  Glullano,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  E.  Goodenough,  of  Indiana. 

Henry  O.  Green,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 

John  L.  Griffiths,  of  California. 

Howard  W.  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Barbara  S.  Harvey,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harry  L.  Hughes,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Hutchison,  of  Delaware. 

Jerry  L.  Inman,  of  California. 

Anton  N.  Kasanof ,  of  Florida. 

Sean  Kennedy  Kelly,  of  Nevada. 

Edward  J.  Killeen,  of  California. 

Franz  E.  Krell,  of  Illinois. 

Arthur  D.  Lefkowltz,  of  New  York. 

William  R.  Lenderking,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Joann  Lewlnsohn,  of  Oklahoma. 

Frank  A.  Magary,  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Magee,  of  Louisiana. 

Miss  Tana  M.  Mayland.  of  <:alifornia. 

John  F.  McDonald,  of  Maine. 

James  D.  McHale,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Gabriella  E.  Metcalf ,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  L.  Miller,  of  California. 

Gordon  W.  Murchie,  of  California. 

Edgar  E.  Noel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Philip  K.  Page,  of  California. 

Philip  W.  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 

Michael  T.  F.  Plstor,  of  Arizona. 

Eugene  Frederick  Quinn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Thomas  Rimer  III,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ismael  Rivera,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Rousseau,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Robert  R.  Ruggiero,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Philip  N.  Shepherdson,  of  Illinois. 

Christopher  L.  Sholes,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  J.  Slack,  of  South  Dakota. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Slak,  of  Ohio. 

James  F.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  N.  Synodls,  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  V.  Taylor,  of  California. 

Jaroslav  J.  Verner,  of  Minnesota. 

Nicholas  Volk,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Glynn  L.  Wood,  of  Louisiana. 

Robert  E.  Zimmerman,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Dlno  J.  Caterinl,  of  Ohio. 

Allan  B.  Croghan,  of  California. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  New  York. 


Edward  A.  Elly,  of  Michigan. 

C.  M.  Pry,  of  Missouri. 

Jack  Golden,  of  Georgia. 

Thompson  A.  Grunwald,  of  California. 

Thomas  J.  Gunning,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Hanson,  of  California. 

Peter  J.  Hickman,  of  Texas. 

Talbott  W.  Huey,  of  Maryland. 

Frederic  H.  Hunter,  of  California. 

Robert  E.  Knopes,  of  Wisconsin. 

Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  F.  Krlll,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Mathes,  of  Missouri. 

Merrill  S.  MlUer,  of  Virginia. 

James  L.  Morad,  of  California. 

Howard  G.  Neuberg,  of  California. 

Edward  T.  Penney,  of  Illinois. 

David  F.  Phillips,  of  Illinois. 

Donald  E.  RelUy,  of  California. 

John  F.  Ritchotte.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sanders  F.  Rosenblum,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  H.  Ruffner,  of  Michigan. 

Henry  B.  Ryan,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Shelby,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  E.  Slavlck,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  S.  Snow,  of  California. 

Conrad  Stolzenbach,  of  Ohio. 

V.  Jordan  Tanner,  of  Utah. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Tellch,  of  California. 

Jeremy  W.  Tryon,  of  Massachusetts. 

Alfred"  J.  Waddell,  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Foreign  Service,  piu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 516  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended: 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Barry  E.  Ballow,  of  California. 

Robert  K.  Baron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  S.  Blm,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Blrn,  of  New  York. 

Richard  A.  Boardman,  of  New  York. 

P.  Mark  Braly,  Jr..  of  Texas. 

John  T.  Btu-ns,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  A.  Calhoun,  of  California. 

James  B.  Carroll,  of  Illinois. 

Slgmund  M.  Cohen,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Ruth  Marie  Connolly,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss  Patricia  E.  Connor,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Eleanor  M.  De  Selms,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Miss  Joan  L.  Dickie,  of  New  York. 

Warren  J.  Dunn,  of  Virginia. 

William  H.  Durham,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Joan  R.  Edmonds,  of  California. 

Philip  W.  Ernst,  of  Minnesota. 

Lawrence  S.  Fein,  of  Oregon. 

Joel  Anthony  Flschman,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ell  Flam,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  S.  Fletcher,  of  California. 

Lawrence  B.  Flood,  of  California. 

Edward  D.  Franco,  of  Colorado. 

John  D.  Garner,  of  Oklahoma. 

Paul  L.  Good,  of  Oregon. 

John  J.  Harrigan,  of  Illinois. 

Stephen  J.  Harrison,  of  Connecticut. 

Donald  W.  Hauger,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Corinne  A.  Hedltsian,  of  New  York. 

Myron  L.  Hoffmann,  of  Illinois. 

Raburn  L.  Howland,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Suzanne  Hutchison,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Roberta  Jones,  of  Montana. 

Richard  S.  Kahlenberg,  of  Florida. 

John  M.  Keller,  of  Minnesota. 

Irwin  S.  Kern,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Barbara  R.  Krone,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Kuryk,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jerry  E.  Kyle,  of  California. 

Alfred  A.  Laun  HI,  of  Wisconsin. 

Leon  Lederer  II,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Lepperd.  erf  Virginia. 

David  J.  Levin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Judith  L.  Light,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Carol  Llttlejohn.  of  Georgia. 

Douglas  M.  MacMlUan,  of  Hawaii. 

James  J.  Mandros,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Miss  Constance  McClintock,  of  New  York. 
Malcolm  A.  McConnell,  of  Wisconsin. 
Jerome  K.  McDonough,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  R.  McLean,  of  Michigan. 
John  H.  Melton,  of  Montana. 
Miss     Christine     Morrlssette,     of    Massa- 
chusetts. 

Peter  Cary  Muncle,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  G.  Newcomer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Richard  Overturf,  of  California. 

Cecil  E.  Pollard,  of  California. 

Douglas  R.  Price,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Jeanne  M.  Pryor,  of  Arizona. 

Harold  F.  Radday,  of  California. 

Charles  R.  Raisner,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Karla  Reed,  of  New  York. 

John  M.  Reid,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  J.  Reuss,  of  Florida. 

Joel  W.  Rochow,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  A.  Rockland,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Siisanne  L.  Rockne,  of  Minnesota. 

Michael  G.  Roskin,  of  California. 

Richard  F.  Ross,  of  Florida. 

William  A.  Rugh,  of  New  York. 

Michael  D.  Schneider,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  H.  Sease,  of  Michigan. 

Fred  M.  Shaver  II,  of  New  Mexico. 

Arnold  J.  Silverman,  of  California. 

Leon  M.  S.  Slawecki,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  Snow,  of  Utah. 

Frank  F.  Starbuck.  of  Florida. 

William  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jon  W.  Stewart,  of  Arizona. 

Wesley  D.  Stewart,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Dianne  L.  Struck,  of  California. 

Franklin  J.  Tonini,  of  Florida. 

Stewart  A.  Toy,  of  California. 

Daniel  L.  Traub.  of  California. 

Duane  T.  Wilcox,  of  Utah. 

David  M.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Kenneth  C.  Wlnrunel,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  C.  Wolcott,  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Wozniak,  of  Michigan. 

William  M.  Zavis,  of  Illinois. 

Jan  R.  Zehner,  of  Ohio.  , 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Louis  A.  Barraza.  of  California. 

Thomas  Hardy  Crawford,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Thomas  E.  Finnerty,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  K.  Geis,  of  Texas. 

Alan  L.  Gilbert,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  R.  Gostlin,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Hammons,  of  Tennessee. 

John  F.  Kordek,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  R.  LaGamma,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Jean  Elizabeth  Mammen,  of  New 
York. 

Robert  S.  Meyers,  of  California. 

Miss  Susan  Lee  Migden,  of  New  York. 

Kent  D.  Obee,  of  Idaho. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Procter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  L.  Quasius,  of  Wisconsin. 

A.  Wexford  Rorex,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Russo.  of  Maryland. 

Richard  W.  Schmidt,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  C.  Schoonover,  of  California. 

Miss  Carol  R.  Stoessel,  of  Missouri. 

William  Merrell  Stott,  of  New  York. 

John  E.  Stuckey,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

William  F.  Thompson,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Laurelane  E.  Vincent,  or  Oregon. 

James  L.  Meyer,  of  California,  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  6,  a  vice  consul 
of  career,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  pur- 
suant to  section  520(a)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
In  the  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Zoeckler.  3724A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
temporary  appointment  in  the  grade  of  ma- 
jor general,  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298 : 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Aclnapura,  Joseph  N.,  OFl  00231. 

Alberghinl,  Joseph  A.,  OF102395. 

Allen,  James  E.,  OFl 02396. 

Arnold,  Wallace  C,  OF100234. 

Beedle,  Charles  E.,  OF100237. 

Berry,  Peter  T.,  OF102407. 

Bogden,  Joseph,  097874. 

Bowker,  Lewis  W.,  Jr.,  OF102417. 

Bralnerd,  Ardell  T.,  Jr.,  OF102144. 

Burke,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  OP102426. 

Childress,  John  R.,  OF102432. 

Ooffman.  Charles  O.,  OF102160. 

Collins,  Scott  S.,  Jr.,  OFl 02161. 

Costello,  Daniel  S.,  OP102439. 

Coty,  Adrain  P.,  OP102440. 

Crlsmon,  Frederick  W.,  OF101806. 

Palk,  Warren  L.,  OF102177. 

Foley,  Paul  P.,  OF102462. 

Fulcher,  Stan  L.  T.,  OF102878. 

Girardot,  David  C,  Jr.,  OFl 02472. 

Grant,  Scott  W.,  OP102474. 

Hayes,  Robert  L.,  2d.,  OF100882. 

Keying,  David  R.,  OF102494. 

Hicks,  Robert  A.,  OF100282. 

Keravuori,  Aito  J.,  OF102207. 

Klncaid,  Richard  D.,  OP101830. 

Kochenour,  John  A.,  OFl 02210. 

Ladd,  William  F.,  OF102212. 

Lanier,  Jimmy  N.,  OFl 02522. 

Lauder,  Ralph  H.,  OF102523. 

Logan,  James  A.,  OF101020. 

Maloney,  Michael,  093825. 

Marcima,  Leonard  G.,  OF102541. 

Marr,  Francis  C,  OF102542. 

Matz,  William  McD.,  Jr.,  OF102228. 

McGarry,  Andrew  T.,  OFl 02551. 

McLaughlin,  Michael  G.,  OF102552. 

Medaris,  David  M.,  OF100317. 

Mencher,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  OF102229. 

Miller,  Ivan  W.,  OF102559. 

Miller,  Kenneth  A.,  OF102560. 

Mooney,  James  E.,  Jr.,  OF102566. 

Moss,  Robert  D.,  099932. 

Myerchin,  Thomas  S.,  094025. 

Palmer,  Charles  S.,  OF102584. 

Patterson,  William  T.,  OF102586. 

Poiner,  David  N.,  OF102247. 

Posey,  Larry  O'D.,  OF102596. 

Poynter,  William  D.,  OF102600. 

Pratt,  James  T.,  3d.  OP101187. 

Ray,  Webster  D.,  OP102605. 

Reitz,  Robert  A.,  OP102255. 

Repischak,  Leroy  T.,  OF102256. 

Ringgenberg,  Archie  C,  OFl 02259. 

Roleke,  Richard  B.,  OFl 02261. 

Schneewels,  Harold  N.,  OF102266. 

Sharp,  Fred  A.,  099395. 

Sharp,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  OF102628. 

Sheehy,  Stephen  P.,  OF102629. 

Smith,  William  D.,  OF102272. 

Speaker,  Theodor  A.,  OP102636. 

Stynes,  Robert  E.,  OF102278. 

Svoboda,  Joseph  A.,  OF100357. 

Swing,  Walter  M.,  OF102642. 

Todd,  William  A.,  3d,  OF102650. 

Wager,  Joseph  S..  OF102660. 

Webster,  Lynn  C,  OFl 02291. 

Wells,  Virgil  R.,  OF102292. 

Westendick,  William  A.,  OP100168. 

Wiggins,  Harry  R.,  OP102672. 

Williamson,  George  D.,  OF102297. 

Worrell,  Benton,  OFl 02300. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 

Breen,  Richard  N.,  OF102146. 

Getzln,  Robert  H.,  092646. 

Heimendinger,  Richard  B.,  OF102906. 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1211: 

To  be  colonel,  Dental  Corps 

Haven,  Samuel  R.,  017970. 


The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284 
3285,  3286,  3287  and  3288: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
HoCfman.  Edgar  F.  (MSC),  079666. 

To  be  captain 
Dickson,  Richard  C.  (MSC),  082317. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285,  3286.  3287  and  3288: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Gregory,  William  A.,  01547635. 
Hutchison,  Dean  A.,  02055483. 
Keltt,  Thomas  W.,  01080791. 
Murdock,  Eugene  J.,  01185760. 

To  be  majors 
Carr,  Bernard  E.,  01176914. 
Davis,  Ra3rmond  T.,  01885215. 
Gafford,  Travis  M.,  02209688. 
Galvin,  Bernard  E.,  02263173. 
Hamlin,  Leland  V.,  01913458. 
Johnson.  Alfred  H.,  Ill,  0958577. 
O'Neal,  Alvin  L.,  02206074. 
Sweet,  Robert  W.,  01924687. 

To  be  captains 
Ahem,  John  J.,  04010149. 
Bardwell,  James  E.,  01880894. 
Blanco,  Sllvlano  J.,  01886521. 
Calderon-Couvertie,  Jose  A.,  05826067. 
Clark,  Shannon  D.,  04061156. 
Crawford,  Clydie  J.,  04074461. 
Gushing.  Henry  F..  Jr.,  04065535. 
Derr,  Edward  B..  05405197. 
Dexter.  Herbert  J.,  01934907. 
Donahue,  John  C,  05701991. 
Dunham.  David  L..  05502761. 
Evangelho,  Arlindo  F.,  04028151. 
Gannon,  Norbert  J..  04006427. 
Garrett,  Arthur  W.,  04074811. 
Gartman,  Etric  P.,  05304326. 
Goerlng,  John  D.,  04022951. 
Hagee.  Robert  D.,  04074389. 
Hamilton,  Harold  M.,  05202480. 
Helms,  Jack  E.,  Sr.,  01880906. 
Hensley,  Caxl  E.,  04072132. 
Hess,   Boyd,    G.,   04000261. 
Hoopert,  Jerry  J.,  05405168. 
Luchino,  Gerald  T.,  05700768. 
Lydahl,  Gustav  T.,  04064366. 
McAfee,  Billy  J.,  01930821. 
McVeay,  Riley  J.,  05405176. 
Patrick,  Allison  H.,  Jr.,  05701998. 
Privette,  Jake  H.,  04024137. 
Rabin,  Ronald  J.,  04063158. 
Roache,  Nathaniel  R.,  05203530. 
Rowell,  Oliver  J.,  05400584. 
R\issell,   Dean  F.,  04033452. 
Schrodetzkl,  Robert  L.,  01890648. 
Scoggins.  John,  04006683. 
Smith,  Edward  L.,  05301802. 
Stalfort,  Charles  G.  E.,  Jr.,  01937380. 
Stevens.  Perry  G.,  01880759. 
Stone,  James  H.,  05302977. 
Weaver,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  01941873. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Baldwin,  Max  R.,  05307774. 
Bee,  Arlen  E.,  05212596. 
Bourland,  James  T.,  05410268. 
Burke,  Millard,  05315067. 
Campbell,  Albert,  Jr.,  05503322. 
Carroll,  Dennis  J.,  05508704. 
Carter,  George  W..  05301847. 
Cash.  Justin  C,  Jr.,  05504755. 
Clarkson,  Heriot,  05220464. 
Colwell.  Richard  J.,  05009137. 
Dooley,  John  P.,  05405639. 
Drever,  Donald  C.  05515035. 
Flannigan,  Robert  A.,  05010112. 
Gennaro,  Louis  B..  02305302. 
Hampton.  Don  H.,  05514282. 
Harvey,  William  R.,  05508884. 
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Hendricks,  David  G.,  05412065. 

Koppeis,  Carl  J.,  05310490. 

Lawson,  Charles  E.,  05512758. 

McCoy,  James  L.,  05706674. 

Minor,  Richard  E.,  05510037. 

Moran,  Frank  A.,  05010513. 

Morrison,  Robert  C,  05006821. 

Neal,  Paul,  G.,  05507914. 

Plunkett,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  05706043. 

Schwan,  Richard  J.,  05703813. 

Siegel,  Herbert,  05405579. 

Stamey,  William  K..  05306487. 

Steed,  Emil  E.,  02317163. 

Stewart,  Alan  F.,  05217067. 

Stonehocker,  Herbert  F.,  Jr.,  05410717. 

Warren,  Donald  F.,  05311861. 

Weatherford,  William  B.,  05412692. 

Whatley,  William  A.,  02304824. 

Williams,  Roger  T.,  05515586. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Andrean,  Charles  M.,  II,  05219766. 

Baiangarten,  John  R.,  02307264. 

Carey,  Spencer  V.,  053 18652. 

Chadbourne,  William  C,  053 14976. 

Chapman,  James  H,  05406537. 

Charlesworth,  Russell  W.,  05218715. 

CoUins,  William  A.,  05219077. 

Cummings,  Peter  M.,  05016324. 

Donohue,  John  T.,  05413132. 

Ebert,  Marlin  J.,  05215190. 

Elrod,  William  C,  Jr.,  05316799. 

Greenwald.  Donald  P.,  05510878. 

Guenther,  Fredric  L.  05509121, 

Hartman,  Homer  R.,  053 16473. 

Jaglelski,  James  R.,  05516325. 

Kelley,  Erskine  H.,  Ill,  05015614. 

Kelley,  Stephen  H.,  05406297. 

Kincaid,  James  G.,  02304506. 

Lamb,  James  D.,  02309173. 

Mason,  William  B.,  Jr.,  05316904. 

McCollum,  Tommie  L.,  05316091. 

McKeever,  John  V.,  Jr.,  05320887. 

Meade,  David  C,  05217772. 

Moore,  Michael  C,  05516647. 

Naab,  Richard  M.,  05516182. 

Nadal,  Rafael  L.,  05215153. 

O'Neill,  Peter  G.,  05220394. 

Parrlsh,  David  H.,  05313961. 

Ponko,  Marshall  D.,  05850104. 

Strickland,  David  S.,  05219673. 

Summerfeldt,  David  G.,  05850121. 

Tower,  Jonathan  R.,  05320398. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, 
3288.  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3293.  and  3294: 
To  be  majors.  Medical  Corps 

Halstead,  Scott  B.,  04067810. 

Scarpelli,  Sabino,  04070651. 

To  be  captain,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Smidt,  Rezella  R.,  N902349. 

To  be  captains.  Chaplain 

Chavarry,  Richard  E.,  03061224. 

Schmidt,  Charles  H.,  02305294. 

To  be  captains,  Dental  Corps 
Baggs,  Gary  A.,  05408743. 
Eberhardt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  02308562. 
Heck,  George  R.,  05205212. 
Johnson,  Baxter  E.,  05220135. 
Kirchoff,  David  A.,  05518901. 
Lord,  William  L.,  Jr.,  05220059. 
Merritt,  Ezra  A.,  05220218. 
Metzger,  Floyd  D.,  02308611. 
Moga,  Michael  J.,  05518243. 
PhUlips,  James  H.,  02308576. 
Pickett,  Alan  B.,  05015688. 
Reddln,  James  B.,  05205613. 
Seymour,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  05408815. 
Swintak,  Edward  P..  05013418. 
Todd,  Donald  D.,  05220079. 
Van  Tilburg.  Arthur  W.,  02308674. 
Vlllacara.  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  04039387. 
Walker,  Alton  L.,  05315721. 
Walker,  Kahn  K.,  05300462. 


To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
Fugh,  John  L.,  02304313. 
Tocher,  Patrick  A.,  05702018. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Ahearn,  Arthiir  M.,  05525179. 
Albright,  John  D.,  05408126. 
Baumann,  Billy  B.,  05525169. 
Benson,  Vernon  R.,  02305712. 
Casper,  Edmund,  05224044. 
Clingan,  Robert  C,  02309203. 
Cofer,  Hershel  F.,  05304682. 
Davia,  James  E.,  02309225. 
Edwards,  Henry  E.,  02309230. 
Gabriele,  Anthony  R.,  05002030. 
Gugel,  Lorenz  W.,  05416014. 
Hamilton.  Lewis  A.,  Jr..  04059161. 
Hirata,  Richard  M.,  083279. 
Holten,  David  R.,  05518201. 
James,  Edwin  C,  02305296. 
Jarstfer,  Bruce  S.,  05525300. 
Jermings,  Jeffrey  M.,  05525291. 
KebUsh,  Peter  A.,  Jr.,  05223624. 
Krebs,  Roger  A.,  02309195. 
La  Verde,  Philip  S.,  05207225. 
Lea,  Charles  E.,  075667. 
Levitt,  Gilbert  W.,  02309211, 
Lewis,  Charles  W.,  02305355. 
Mack,  David  W.,  05505872. 
Madorsky,  David  D.,  05223999. 
Masi,  Anthony  V..  05015235. 
Mathis,  Jerry  L.,  02309209. 
Moak,  Wilson  E.,  05303644. 
Qulnn,  Frank  M.,  05223186. 
Reem,  Richard  C,  05525372. 
Ritchey,  John  P..  075774. 
Roberts,  Phillip  L.,  053 19594. 
Savolaine,  Edward  R.,  05525168. 
Shull,  Vernon  H.,  05504399. 
Slawson,  Robert  G.,  05224011. 
Smith,  William  A.,  Jr.,  05525403. 
Strassman,  Martin  L.,  02309456. 
Tsoulos,  Demetrios  G.,  05525283. 
■nircke,  Donald  A.,  05214995. 
Vichick,  Donald  A.,  05708976. 
Vose,  Paul  C,  02294005. 
Watson,  Robert  L.,  05300587. 
White,  Richard  S.,  05204308. 
Wilson,  Edwin  S.,  Jr.,  05015257. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Trecartin,  Edward  G.,  04039072. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Brogan,  Mary  A.  K.,  N5407469. 
Condon,  Kathleen  T.,  N5407301. 
nii,  Judith  M.,  N2307654. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Nutt,  Robert  M.,  02309826. 
Rice,  Paul  J.,  05511953. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Bingham,  Korth  E.,  02313119. 
Blalock,  James  C,  02314762. 
Bobitt,  John  R.,  02313121. 
Conroy,  Robert  W.,  02316886. 
Gaither,  Robert  H.,  05210836. 
Hill,  John  C,  02316905. 
Indgin,  Sidney  N.,  02316898, 
Lane,  Charles  D.,  02313101. 
Lung,  John  A.,  02313102. 
McAninch,  Jack  W.,  02316936. 
Neel,  Donald  R.,  05212569. 
Ruark,  Sylvan  R.,  02313020. 
Sabol,  Edward  D.,  Jr.,  02316864. 
Stephens,  Robert  O.,  Jr.,  05309648. 
Strait,  Gail  B.,  05702140. 
Taylor,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  02316876. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bishop,  Garland  G.,  04083552. 
Chllders.  Leon  W.,  Jr.,  05412583. 
Fox,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  05307037. 
Keel,  Robert  H.,  05501823. 
Kestner,  James  C,  05307361. 
McQuillan,  David  B.,  05012718. 
Perry,  William  R.,  052 11741. 
Repert,  Richard  E.,  02302285. 
Bomo,  Jacob  M.,  05000538. 
Schwindt,  Philip  C,  Jr.,  05209878. 


To  be  first  lieutenants,  Veterinary  Corps 

Ackerman,  Larry  J.,  02313808. 
Pruin,  John  T.,  02308706. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Gouldthorpe,  Barbara  A.,  N5411684. 
Hammann,  Amy  D.,  N2316478. 
Stevens,  Llla  C,  N5014773. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 
Engelkirk,  Paul  G.,  05014349. 
Greenwood,  Robert  J.,  05514167. 
Harrell,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  02313753. 
Schott,  Thomas  A.,  02316797. 
Warner,  Lyle  W.,  05516526. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285, 
3286, 3287, 3288, and  3292: 

McAuliffe,  Joseph  S.,  05214881. 
Majarian,  Melvin  K.,  05706610. 
Tichenor,  Carroll  J.,  05706774. 
Ventantonlo,  James  B.,  05010294. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, 
3288  and  3290: 


Key,  Claude  S. 
Lea,  Mebane  T.,  Jr. 
McCormick,  John 
Tonniges,  Gary  L. 
Troy,  Thomas  J. 
Wetherbee,  Frank  W., 
Jr. 


Brown,  Henry  H. 
Edson,  Frank  F. 
Poster,  Douglas  D. 
Garcia,  Juan  M. 
Harvey,  William  L. 
Herbert,  Richard  A. 
Hohmann,  James  G. 
Inazu,  William  M. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284, 3285,  3286, 3287,  and  3288: 

Ahrens,  Roger  W.  Danielski,  Arlan  J. 

Alexander,  Thomas  M.  Dempsey,  Harry  J. 
AUport,  George  H.,  n   Devlne,  Michael  R. 
Argabright,  David  L.     Dick,  James  R. 
Armljo,  Gabriel  C.         Dolan,  Thomas  J. 
Arnold,  James  C.  Duffie,  Robert  D. 

Asay,  Thomas  A.  Dunham,  Frederick 

Ayres,  Glenn  R.  R. 

Baldwin,  Earl  M.,  Ill     Dunlap,  Robert  T. 
Bedford,  Gerald  E.         Ellis,  Alfred  W. 
Bielenberg,  Douglas  G.  Essex,  Keimeth  P. 
Bird,  Edward  J.  Palk,  David  H. 

Blacker,  Blair  K.  Featherstone,  Charles 

Bleckmann,  Gilbert  A.     l. 
Bordenet,  James  D.       Finn,  Brian  C. 
Bullen,  William  H.        Flnocchlo,  Prank  S. 
Burpee.  David  H.  Formet.  Gary  L. 

Bush,  Charlie  L.  Foster,  Garry  D. 

Butler,  Kenneth  L.       Prappier,  James  E. 
Callahan,  Welborn  A.,  Galley,  Charles  K.,  m 
J'"-  Gerard,  William  P.,  Jr. 

Callaway,  Thomas  O.    Qerlach.  Stephen  R. 
Callender,  Alban  A.,  Jr.QUck,  Barry  H. 
Camacho,  Miguel  A.      Gonzalez,  Aristides 
Capriles,  Ricardo  A.      Grace,  Thomas  H. 
Cardona,  Lannie  D.       Greene,  Lee  P. 
Carlson,  Norman  A.       Grimes,  John  P.,  HI 
Carr,  Guy  S.,  Jr.  Gross,  John  E. 

Carricaburu,  Robert  E.  Guerrierl,  David  P. 
Cartwrlght,  Lawrence  jj^^^  Thomas  C. 

Carver,  Kenton  C.  ?^''P"'  -^^^P^i*- 

Clayman.  Murray  L.  ^^""^^r*  ?°J^^'^  *^« 
Collins,  William  H.,  jr  Hasselback,  David  Q. 

Conner,  James  C.  Hendricks,  Charles  P. 

Conway,  David  H.  Herdrlch,  Donald  J. 

Conway,  George  L.  Herring,  Charles  D. 

Cook,  Gerald  L.  Hill,  Andrew  L.  R. 

Corbo,  Robert  A.  Hitchcock,  Allen  W., 
Cowan,  James  D.,  Jr.         Jr. 

Cowan,  Marion  C.  Hufford,  George  V.,  Jr. 

D'Angelo,  Louis  J.  Hunt,  Chapin  P.,  Jr. 
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Hiirlburt,  Carl  B. 
Isham,  Arthur  D. 
Jackson,  Bobby  J. 
Jakes,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Johnsen,  James  W. 
Johnson,  Ra3rmon(l  L., 

Jr. 
Julian,  Lanny  R. 
Kaufmann,  Richard  B 
Keeney.  Robert  M. 
Keller.  Dale  F.,  Jr. 
Killehua,  Cecil  W. 
Kimzey,  Jimmy  C. 
Kirby,  Jefferson  D. 
Knoll,  David  D. 
Korhonen,  John  D. 
Kowal,  Dennis  M. 
Kramer,  David  B. 
Laboy,  Isaac  N. 
Lackland.  Theodore  H 
Lane.  Richard  J. 
Larsen.  Richard  H. 
Larson,  Richard  G. 
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Parker,  John  E.,  Ill 
Peters,  Charles  L. 
Quinn,  Jlmmie  B. 
Rameker,  William  J. 
Rektorik,  Horace  J. 
Richardson.  George  C. 
Robles,  Emillo 
Rolfness,  Stanley  A., 

Jr. 
Rossoni,  Ralph  A. 
Royce,  Clayton  E. 
Rvunple,  John  R. 
Sandin,  Ramon  A. 
Sarno,  Albert  R. 
Scarborough, 

Edmund  B. 
Schiele.  Roy  L. 
Schrantz,  Kenneth 

F.,  Jr. 
Schwabe,  Charles  L. 
Schwanke.  Kermit  D. 
Scott,  Shafter  E. 
Seawell,  John  P. 
Shaw,  Bruce  R. 


Latham.  Rex  H.  gheffey,  John  F. 

Lautemann.  George  C.g^^j^Jj  William  C, 


Jr. 
Law,  William  P..  HI 
Leech,  Peter  E. 
Legg,  John  D. 
Leonard,  Eugene  J. 
Leson,  Joel  L. 
Liberty,  Larry  P. 
Lizardi.  Luis  R. 
Loth,  William  J..  Ill 
Luymes,  Alan  H. 
Lyon,  Donald  C. 
Lyons,  Thomas  F. 
Mangan,  Richard  J. 
Martin,  Clifford  A.,  Jr. 
McAtter,  David  M. 
McBride,  Donald  K. 
McDonald,  Terrance  L 
McFarlin,  Tommie  A. 
Mclntyre,  Duncan  B. 
McKenney,  Robert  T. 
MoUer,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Montague,  Charles  D., 

in 

Moore,  Billy  J. 
Moran,  Mark  F. 
Muhlenfeld,  Edward  F. 
Muller,  Prank  M.,  Jr. 
Murray,  Thomaa  J. 
Nelson,  Richard  C,  Jr. 
Newman,  Dexter  C. 
Newton,  John  C. 
Nichols,  Charlie  V.,  Jr. 
Nlckerson.  John  C,  HI 
Nix,  Gary  L. 
Norris,  Michael  R. 


Jr. 
Shlflet,  Charles  C, 

Jr. 
Smith,  Larry  L. 
Smith,  Thomas  A. 
Spore,  Allen  H. 
Stuart,  Rodney  K. 
Sultenfuss,  Benjamin 

J.,  Jr. 
Sweet,  David  P. 
Tassani.  Jeffrey  P. 
Taylor,  Michael  G. 
Taylor,  Philip  M. 
Theurer.  Scott  M. 
Thomas,  Maurice  A. 
Thompson,  Conley  C. 
Thorpe,  Michael  D. 
Thurman,  Seaborn  M. 
Torch,  Joachim  G.  K. 
Trainer,  Lloyd  D. 
Van  De  Walle. 

Thomas  D. 
Van  Wert,  Ronald  K. 
Van  Wormer, 

Thomas  E. 
Verga,  Charles  F. 
Vernon,  Albert  E.,  m 
Vincent,  John  R. 
Walker,  Glenn  D.,  Jr. 
Walker,  James  P. 
Wallace,  Thomas  M. 
Ward,  John  A. 
Ward,  Stephen  E. 
Weller,  Joseph  P.,  m 
Wigington.  Dan  L. 
Wilc2!ek,  Robert  J. 


Oakley,  Frank  P.  

Ordway,  Richard  C,  Jr.willlams,  Prank  K. 
Orlowski,  Thomas  J.      Wilson.  James  C. 
O'Shaughnessy,  James  Wolfe,  Walter  M.,  Jr. 

C.  Woodruff,  Paul  B. 

Palmer,  Douglas  M.,  ni Young,  Ralph  R. 
In  thi  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel: 

Anderson ,  Nels  E .  Brown .  Leslie  E . 

AngUn,  Enamett  O..  Jr.  Bryant,  George  M. 
Antley.  William  E.,  Jr.  Caldwell,  Prank  C. 


Armstrong,  Victor  A 
Baird,  Robert 
Baldwin,  Robert  E. 
Barboiir,  Robert  J. 
Beale,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Bennett,  William  R. 
Boag,  Arthur  R. 
Bonner,  Joel  E.,  Jr. 
Boress,  Bernard  M. 
Boyd,  Kenneth  B. 
Bradley,  Gilbert  D. 
Brant.  Robert  E. 
Brenneman,     Richard 
A. 


Canton,  John  S. 
Card,  Horace  W.,  Jr. 
Case,  William  N. 
Castagna,  Anthony  J. 
Chase,  Norman  S. 
Claude,  Eugene  P. 
Codispoti,  Glldo  S. 
Conrad,  Robert  L. 
Conway.  John  A. 
Cook,  Edward 
Corey,  Russell  E. 
Crossfleld,  Charles  C, 

m 

Daddazlo,  Armand  G. 


Davis,  Clyde  H.,  Jr. 
De  Long.  Phillip  C. 
Dickinson,  Harry  E. 
Dodson,  Frederick  C. 
Dwyer,  Ross  T.,  Jr. 
Eubank,  William  L. 
Paser,  Karl  E. 
Faw,  Duane  L. 
Fegan,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Fenton,  Francis  I.,  Jr. 
Fields,  Thomas  M. 
Finlayson,  Edwin  H. 
Finn,  Howard  J. 
Foxworth.    Robert    P 

Jr. 
Prey,  Leroy  T. 
Fris,  Edward  S. 
Fry,  William  F. 
Fuss,  Paul 
Galbreaith,  Don  W. 
Gehrt,  Donald  J. 
Givens,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
Graham,  Lawrence  L. 
Graham,  WUliam  M., 

Jr. 
Greason,  Edward  H. 
Green,  Wiley  A. 
Greene,  Charles  H.  Jr. 
Greene,  Thomas  N. 
Gross,  Leo  V. 
Grove,  John  R. 
Haffey,  Eugene  H. 
Haigler,  Wilson  D. 
Hall,  Reverdy  M. 
Hammerbeck,  Edward 

E. 
Hannah,  Samuel  A. 
Han  thorn.  Jack  E. 
Harbin,  Fred  F. 
Harper,  Edwin  A. 
Harper,  James  A. 
Harte,  Franklin  J. 
Hartsock,  Edmond  P. 
Hays,  John  E. 
Hazlett,  Wesley  W. 
Hill,  Jake  B. 
Hogan,  Francis  C. 
Holmgrain.  Eric  S. 
Home,  Thomas  M. 
Houghton.  Kenneth  J 
Hubbard,  Jay  W. 
Hughes,  Stanley  S. 
Hull,  Milton  A. 
Hunt,  Richard  M. 
Jaskilka,  Samuel. 
Jenkins,  Robert  M. 
Jerue.  George  E. 
Johnson,  Earl  W. 
Johnson,  Richard  W. 
Johnston,  Oscar  B. 
Keagy,  Lowell  T. 
Kersey,  Robert  W. 
Klckllghter,  Edward  C 
La  Mar,  Robert  L. 
Lang,  Prank  C. 
Lehnert,  Robert  C. 
Leltner,  Warren  A. 
LeMay,  John,  Jr. 
Lengel,  Dwaln  L. 
Leu,  Relnhardt 
Linnan,  James  K. 
Loprete.  Joseph  E. 
Lowman,  John,  Jr. 
Lownds,  David  B. 
Loy,  John  I. 
Lynch,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
MacLean,  William  G, 

Jr. 
MacNell.  John  A. 
Mallory.  Donald  L. 
Matheson,  Bruce  J. 
McCarthy,  Edward  B. 
McCartney,  Henry  A. 
McParland,  David  W. 


McLeod,  Stanley  N. 
Mehaffey,  Harold  N. 
Mentzer,  John  F. 
Merritt,  Thomas  R. 
Mickelson,  Laurel  M. 
Miller,  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 
Moriarty,  Paul  M. 
Mosca,  Herbert  P.,  Jr. 
Mosteller,  Michael 
Motelewski,  Joseph  R. 
Mulroney,  Peter  J. 
Nesbit,  William  P. 
Noel,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
,  Noren,  Wesley  C. 
ODonnell,  John  J. 
Olson,  Donald  T. 
Olson,  Virgil  D. 
Ord,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Padalino,  Mauro  J. 
Paul,  John  F. 
Peebles,  Robert  R. 
Perkins,  Thurman  L. 
Phillips,  William  T. 
Pittman,  Howard  T. 
Quint,  Frederick  A. 
Radics,  Emil  J. 
Read,  Benjamin  S. 
Reed,  Edwin  O. 
Reid,  George  K. 
Rickabaugh,  David  D. 
Roane,  Eugene  S..  Jr. 
Robertson,  Charles  S. 
Robichaud,  Clifford  J., 

Jr. 
Ross,  George  O. 
Ross,  Thomas  J. 
Ryder,  Bertram  S. 
Sadler,  Mitchell  O. 
Saxon,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Scarborough,  Hartwell 

v.,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  George  C, 

Jr. 
Schmidt,  Maynard  W. 
Schumaker,  David  W. 
Sexton,  Martin  J. 
Shelly,  Kermit  H."^ 
Sheppard,  Frank  J. 
Sherbondy.  Arthur  L. 
•  Shifflett,  Edwin  E. 
Shinn,  Leo  B. 
Shute,  James  J. 
Simmons,  David  H. 
Simpson,  Archie  D. 
Sims.  William  L. 
Sitter,  Carl  L. 
Smith,  Franklin  L. 
Snoddy,  Lawrence  P., 

Jr. 
Spanjer,  Ralph  H. 
Staples,  Murray  M. 
Steele,  Fred  A. 
•Steman,  Louis  H. 
Stockman,  James  R. 
Sturdevan,  Garth  K. 
Sullivan.  William  J. 
Taft,  Howland  G. 
Thomas,  Franklin  C, 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Robert  A. 
Titterud,  Stanley  V. 
Tosdal,  Orlando  S. 
Tuma,  James  W. 
Walker.  Carl  E. 
Walker,  Charles  E. 
Wegley,  Don  E. 
.Wilcox,  Wilbur  D. 
Williams,  Walter  L. 
Williamson,  Harold  P. 
Wilson,  Robert  W. 
Wood,  Roy  I..  Jr. 
Wortman,  Harry  D. 
Wyckoff,  Don  P. 
Zlmmer,  Andrew  M. 


Brewster,  David  A. 
Brlstow.  John  B. 


Sr.  Dalr,  William  G., 
Dalby,  Marion  C. 


Jr. 


The  following-named  oflBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 

Alford,  Bennett  W.  Babe,  George  A. 

Ammer,  Henry  G.  Badger,  Guy  O. 

Anderson,  Robert  V.  Baites,  Lonnle  P. 

Anthony.  William  S.  Baker,  Edward  S.,  Jr. 


Barber,  Stewart  C. 
Barde,  Robert  E. 
Barr,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Barrett,  James  B. 
Barrett,  Roscoe  L.,  Jr. 
Barton,  LeRoy  C,  Jr. 
Beal,  Samuel  G. 
Beer,  William  J. 
Bennett,  Nalton  M. 
Benskin,  George  H.,  Jr 
Bey,  Robert  T. 
Bland,  Kenneth  R.    , 
Boles,  Jack  P. 
Bonds,  William  E. 
Boulware,  John  C. 
Boyd,  Clarence  W.,  Jr. 
Bradley,  Lawrence  J. 
Brandel,  Ralph  E. 
Breckinridge,  James  T 
Brier,  George  R. 
Brierton,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Brigham,  George  A. 
Bryant,  William  W. 
Burch,  Carrol  B. 
Burke,  Thomas  W. 
Burns,  Edwin  A. 
BtUTOUghs,  Charles  R. 
Butler,  Jack  H. 
Butner,  John  C,  III 
Calvert,  Robert  W. 
Carlson,  William  C. 
Carpenter,  Stanley  H. 
Carrubba,  Harry  D. 
Cashman,  James  G. 
Chambers,  Franklin  R 
Chambers,  George  G., 

Jr. 
Chapman,  Fred  D. 
Christopher,  Willard 

N. 
Clark,  Allen  B. 
Cobb,  Thomas  L. 
Condra,  James  E. 
Cook,  Bertram  E.,  Jr. 
Cooke,  Morris  D. 
Crowley,  John  P. 
Culp,  William  E. 
Cummings,  James  M. 
Cunard,  Earl  M.,  Jr. 
Cuneo,  John  E. 
Curwen,  Bertram  H., 

Jr. 
Dahl,  Clarance  G. 
Daskalakis,  John  A. 
Dayvault,  Nevln  E. 
De  Barr,  John  R. 
De  Long,  Earl  R. 
Dempster,  Donald  R. 
De  Normandle,  Prank 

R. 
Dernlng,  Edmund  G., 

Jr. 
Dlllard,  Jack  N. 
Dillon,  James  W. 
Dindlnger,  Jack  W. 
Dixon,  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Dowd,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Dresbach,  Earl  C,  Jr. 
Dzialo,  Edward  W. 
Easter,  Edward  V. 
Edwards,  Paul  M. 
Esslinger,  Dean  E. 
Ettenborough,  Robert 

B. 
Evans,  Robert  C. 
Ezell,  Don  D. 
Pagan,  William  S. 
Fenton,  Clayton  C,  Jr 
Fine,  Dail  D. 
Fischer,  Henry,  Jr. 
Pox,  Jean  T. 
Foyle,  Robert  A. 
Fraser,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
French,  Harry  D. 
Punderburk,  Ray 
Gelzer,  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
George,  Marshall  E. 
Girard,  David  D. 
Glenn,  Jack 
Good,  George  P.,  ni 
Goss,  Joseph  A. 
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Cover,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Graeber,  William  G., 

Jr. 
Graf,  David  P. 
Green,  Carleton  M. 
Green,  Melvin  K. 
Groome,  Roland  C. 
Hagarty,  Patrick  J. 
Haigwood,  Paul  B. 
.Hall,  Clifford  D. 
Hall,  Donald  L. 
Hargett,  Ernest  C. 
Harmon,  Autrey  B. 
Harpe,  Lilbtu-n  L. 
Harris,  Prank  W.,  HI 
Harris,  Howard  H. 
Harris,  Robert  G. 
Harris,  William  D. 
Harrison,  Joseph  B. 
Hart,  Lawrence  P. 
Hayes,  James  M. 
Haynes,  Albert  B.,  Jr. 
Heffernan,  Neal  E. 
Heflin,  Bruce  A. 
Helnemann,  Hermann 
Hendricks,  Clayton  V. 
Herod,  Jack 
Hewlett,  Marvin  M. 
Hey  wood,  Ralph  A. 
Hickman,  Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
Hicks,  Norman  W. 
Hill,  Franklin  A. 
Hill,  Twyman  R. 
Hoch,  Kurt  L. 
Hoff,  Frank  X. 
•Hollier,  Louis  S.,  Jr. 
Holt,  Thomas  J. 
Humphreys,  Richard 

D. 
Hunter,  Clyde  W. 
Hunter,  Glenn  R. 
Ingram,  Alfred  L.  V. 
James,  Curtis  A.,  Jr. 
Janiszewski,  George 
Johnson,  Corbin  J. 
Johnson,  Russell  E. 
Johnson,  Tracy  N. 
Johnston,  Howard  J. 
Jones,  David  G. 
Jones,  Edward  H. 
Judd,  Amo  P. 
Judge,  Clark  V. 
Kane,  Douglas  T. 
Kearns,  Timothy  J. 
Keith,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Keller,  Gene  S. 
Keller,  Gordon  H.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Joseph  J. 
Kelly,  Walter  C. 
KeUy,  wmiam  D. 
Kerr,  Melvyn  H. 
Kerrigan,  William  E. 
Keyes,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Killlan,  Edwin  W. 
King,  Robert,  Jr. 
Kirchmann,  Charles  S. 
Kirkland,  John  W. 
Kiser,  Harrol 
Kletzker,  Robert  L. 
Kluckman,  Wilson  A. 
Koehnleln,  William  P. 
Koler,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kraince,  Francis  B. 
Kritter,  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 
Ksycewski,  Caslmlr  C. 
Ladutko,  John 
Lafond,  Paul  D. 
Lahr,  Robert  J. 
Landrum,  James,  Jr. 
Langley,  Charles  P. 
La  Rouche,  Charles  B. 
Leeseberg,  Phillip  K. 
Lerond, Jack  M. 
Lewis,  Elmer  M.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Robert,  Jr. 
Linn,  Joseph  W. 
Little,  Eldon  L.,  Jr. 
Lorence,  Herbert  M. 
Lynk,  Edward  H.  P. 
Mader,  John  P. 
Maloney,  John  H. 
McArthur,  Raymond 
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McClanahan,  Paul  G.    Salser,  Charles  A. 
McCreight,  James  K.     Sartor,  Louis  J. 
McKitrick,  Rodney  D.  Savage,  Richard  A. 
McLennan,  Kenneth     Schening,  Richard  J. 
McMahon,  Clare  R.        Shoen,  James  R. 
McNaughton,     GeorgeSchwartz,  John  L. 

C.  See,  Charles  M. 

McPherson,  Gordon  D.Selleck,  Lawrence  M., 


Merrill,  George  A. 
Metcalfe,  Robert  B. 
Metzger,  Theodore  E. 
Meyers,  George  P. 
Middleton,  Austin  B 

Jr. 
Miles,  Jack  L. 
MlUette,  Eugene 
Mills,  Nell  B. 
Minicller,  John  F. 
Mlsiewicz,  John 
Mitchell,  John  P. 
Molsberry,  Dale  M. 
Morln,  Donald  E. 
Morris,  Roger  A. 
Mosher,  Charles  M. 
Munn,  Charles  R. 


Jr. 
Selvitelle,  Benjamin  B. 
Shanahan,  Thomas  C. 
Shanks,  William,  Jr. 
.Shelby,  Alfred  C,  Jr. 
Shepherd,  Lemuel  C. 

in 

Shxiford,  Robert  L. 
Sloan,  James  A. 
Smith,  George  H. 
Smith,  Richard  E. 
Smith,  Robert  A. 
Smith,  William  L. 
Snyder,  Jorls  J. 
Solze,  Robert  L. 


Spark,  Michael  M. 
Jr.Spaulding,  Jack  D. 
Nelson,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.Speiicer,  Donald  E. 
Nesbltt,  Cleon  E.  Splcer,  Raymond  B. 

Novak,  Anthony  Stavridls,  Paul  G.,  Jr. 

O'Callaghan,    ThomasStone,  Earnest  H.,  Jr. 


P. 
O'Connell,  John  P. 
Olson,  Fredrlc  O. 
Oltmer,  Lavern  J. 
Overmyer,  Gerald  D. 
Owens,  Thurman 
Palatas,  Michael  V. 
Palmer.  Kenny  C. 
Paris,  Euclid  P. 
Pamell,  Edward  A. 
Parsons,  Harold  L. 
Pates,  Bruce  A.,  Jr. 
Peck,  William  H. 
Perrich,  Robert  J. 
Persac,  Walter  L. 
Peterson,   Richard 

Jr. 
Phillips,  Jack  B. 
Pickett,  Philip  G. 
Piatt,  Robert  M. 
Polllon,  Arthur  J. 
Pomeroy,  WilUam  D. 
Poppa,  Chester  J. 
Porter,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Powell,  David  D. 
Primrose,  Richard  A. 
Randolph,  Richard 

Jr. 
Rann.  Louis  A. 
Redman,  Charles  B. 
Reeder,  James  H. 
Reese,  Robert  V. 
Reid,  Ernest  R.,  Jr. 
Reid,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Rice,  Knowlton  P. 
Rieder.  Alvln  B. 
Rlggs,  Thomas  W. 
Rlxey,  Palmer  H. 
Roberts,  Clyde  B. 
Robinson,  Dayton,  Jr, 
Rodes,  Nye  G. 
Rodney,  Glenn  W. 
Roland,  Harold  E.,  Jr. 
Roothoff,  John  J. 
Rose,  Maiirice 
Rumble,   Gerould 

Jr. 
Russ,  Donald  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
Pade  of  major : 

Abemathy,  Thomas  R.  Andrews,  John  W. 
Albers,  Vincent  A.,  Jr.  Andrlliunas,  Francis 
Alexander,  Dan  C.  Andrus,  Kermit  W. 

AUen,  Albert  N.  Angelo,  Leon  N. 

Allen,  Terence  M.  Anker,  Harold  R. 

Allison,  James  O.  Annas,  Themlstocles  T. 

Allweller,  Joseph  O.       Aschenbeck,  Theo  P. 
Ammentorp,  Warren  L.Ashby,  William  C,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Donald  W.    Asplnwall,  Glen  S. 
Anderson,  William  D.    Austgen,  Donald  R. 
Andrews,  Clifton  B.       Austin,  John  H. 


Stoneman,  Russel  H. 
Stott,  Harry  D. 
Sullivan,  Charles  H. 
Taub,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Taves,  Alfred  C. 
Terry,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  John  C. 
Thomas,  Robert  J. 
Timme,  WiUiam  G. 
Tunnell,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Unger,  William  T. 
Usher,  Edward  Q. 
Uskuralt,  Robert  H. 
Valdes,  Edmund 
Van  Campen,  Hlel  L. 
P.,Van  Cantfort,  Rollln 

F. 
Van  Dalsen,  Robert  R. 
Van  Zuyen,  William  M. 
Vom  Orde.  Ewald  A., 

Jr. 
Von  Der  Heyde,  Henry 

A.  P..  Jr. 
Walden,  Denzll  E. 
Walker,  Emerson  A. 
Wallace,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
J.,Wann,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Warshawer,  Alan  J. 
Waryek,  Henry 
Webb,  James  O. 
Webb,  Marshall  A.,  Jr. 
Weber,  Raymond  J. 
Weiler,  Paul 
Welzenegger,  James  A. 
Westcott,  Charles  T. 
Westphall.  Howard  A. 
White,  Jack  D. 
Wilder,  Charles  S. 
Will,  Kermeth  E. 
Wilson,  James  J. 
Winn,  Robert  D. 
Wood,  Ralph  C. 
Worley,  Kermit  M. 
Young,  Robert  E. 
Young,  Robert  P..  Jr. 
M.,Zaudtke,  Wilbur  K. 
Zelgler,  Paul  E. 


Axton.  Robert  H. 
Backxis,  Edward  E. 
Badamo,  Frank  J. 
Bailey.  Earl  W. 
Bailey,  Garnett  B. 
Baker,  Charles  E. 
Ballek,  Fred  J. 
Balogh,  Howard  Q. 
Bancroft,  Richard  A., 

Jr. 
Barker,  Warren  H. 
Barlow,  Glen  H. 
Barnes,  Robert  O. 
Barrett,  Richard  C. 
Barth,  Olav 
Batchelder,  Sydney  H. 

Jr. 
Bates.  William  H. 
Battlstone,  Carl  L. 
Beach.  Andrew  D. 
Bell.  Ray  H. 
Bengele,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
Beno,  Joseph  P. 
Benson,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Benton,  William  D. 
Berg,  Donald  R. 
Berglund,  Warren  T. 
Bergmann,  Henry  C. 
Berthoud,  Kenneth  H. 

Jr. 
Bethel,  William  F. 
Bird,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Bjerke,  Duwaln  E. 
Blair,  Anthony  L. 
Blanton,  Harold  L., 

Jr. 
Bodnar,  Nicholas  K. 
Bogg,  Charles  P. 
Boles,  Robert  D. 
Bolves,  Rudolph  W. 
Booth,  Charles  L. 
Borjesson.  Stanley  G. 
Bouldln.  Billy  D. 
Bowman,  Albert  R., 

II. 
Bowron,  Walter  P. 
Bowser,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Boyd,  Clarence  A.,  Jr. 
Braddon,  John  R. 
Bradley,  Thomas  E. 
Brewster,  Albert  E.,  Jr 
Brltt,  William  C. 
Broad  well,  Franklin 

C. 
Brown,  Bruce  G. 
Brown,  Carroll  E. 
Brown,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Thomas  8. 
Brownell,  Richard  L. 
Bruce,  Horace  A. 
Bruser,  George  L. 
Bucher,  William  E. 
Buchmann,  Carl  E. 
Buckman,  John  G. 
Buckon,  William  E. 
Budd,  Talman  C,  II 
Buran,  Philip  P. 
Bvu-in,  Michael 
Burrltt,  Richard  R. 
Butler,  Larry  R. 
Butler,  Owen  J. 
Cahlll,  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Laurence  A 

in 

Campo,  Guy  R. 
Carothers,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Carroll,  John  T. 
Casey,  Francis  M. 
Cash,  Richard  A. 
Cassedy,  Logan 
Catt,  Jack  R. 
Chapell,  Donald  R. 
Charon,  Larry  P. 
Chase,  Harlan  C. 
Cheatham,  Ernest  C, 

Jr. 
Cheatham,  WlUard  E. 
Chesla,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Chlsholm,  Charles  C. 

At. 


Christopherson,  James 

W. 
Claburro,  Michael  A. 
Clark,  David  A. 
Clark,  Prank  A. 
Clark,  James  E. 
Clements,  Frederick 

D. 
Click,  James  C. 
Cliff,  Donald  K. 
Coates,  Franklin  W. 
Cohn,  William  A. 
Colby,  Dwain  A. 
Coleman,  Joseph  E., 

Jr. 
t  Colia,  John 
Colleton,  Francis  X. 
Comer,  Andrew  Q^ 
Como,  Joseph  A. 
Conlon,  James  P. 
Coody,  James  K. 
Cook,  Gorton  C. 
Cook,  Henry  T. 
Cook,  Howard  L. 
Cook,  Marcus  H. 
Cook,  Robert  E. 
Cooper,  Francis  W. 
Corliss,  Gregory  A. 
Cornwall,  Gerald  B. 
Costello,  Prank  P.,  Jr. 
Cottom,  John  W. 
Couch,  Wallace  M. 
Coulter,  Richard  W. 
Cox.  John  V. 
Cox.  Stanley  D. 
Cresswell,  Charles  P. 
Crews,  Eugene  E. 
Crist,  George  B. 
Crist,  Ramond  P.,  m 
Critz,  Richard  L. 
Croft,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Cryan,  William  M. 
Cull,  Albert  L. 
Culllgan,  Thomas  M. 
Cummings,  John  M. 
Cuppy,  Will  C,  Jr. 
Daigle,  Chester  J. 
Daley,  Richard  F. 
Danielson,  Darrell  C. 
Davis,  Jack  W. 
Dawson,  Carl  P. 
Dawson,  Forest  G. 
Day,  James  L. 
Day,  John  R. 
Day,  Marvin  E. 
Day,  Warren  H.,  Jr. 
Dean,  John  M. 
Dean,  Roland  H. 
De  Laine,  Louis,  Jr. 
De  Long.  Clyde  S.,  Jr. 
De  Long,  George  J. 
Dent,  Robert  H. 
De  Prima,  Joseph 
De  Schuytner,  Victor 

R. 
Detroy,  John  W. 
Dezer.  Charles  N.,  m 
Diamond,  Donald  L. 
Dlcillo,  Frank,  Jr. 
Dillon,  Jimmle  L. 
Dion,  James  W. 
Disher.  William  H. 
Dlttmann,  Wayne  B. 
Doering,  Roy  L. 
Dolan,  Eugene  T. 
Donnelly,  Thomas  E. 
Dorman,  John  P. 
Dowd,  John  A. 
Downs,  Roy 
Drago,  Alfred  N. 
Drescher,  Herbert  W. 
Drovedahl,  Robert 
Drumrlght,  William  C. 
DufSeld,  Daniel  M.,  Jr. 
Dunn,  John  H. 
Dunwell,  Ronald  P. 
Duvall,  Raymond  L., 

Jr. 
Dyer,  Robert  W. 
Eckmann,  Ronald  P. 
Edebohls,  Hans  O. 


Eggleston,  Joseph  N. 
Elder,  Robert  A. 
Elklns,  Jim  T. 
Elm  wood,  Robert  E. 
Elstner,  Earl  T. 
Enderle,  Rodolfo  R. 
Enoch,  John  T. 
Epps,  Thomas  B.,  Sr. 
Etter,  Richard  L. 
Pahey,  John  E. 
Parley,  William  P. 
Farnsworth,  Francis 

W.,  Jr. 
Parrell,  Frederick  L., 

Jr. 
Parrlngton,  Norman 

C,  Jr. 
Parrls,  William  E. 
Faulk,  Samuel  G. 
Fein,  Loiiis  I. 
Penenga,|Gerit  L. 
Ferguson,  Robert  W. 
Ferrell,  Benjamin  B. 
Plbich,  Michael  J., 

Jr. 
Field,  Harold  J.,  Jr. 
Field,  Wells  L.,  in 
Fink,  Arden  L. 
First,  Ralph  D. 
Fischer,  Herbert  G. 
Fish,  Thomas  E. 
Fisher,  Lawrence  W. 
Fitch,  wmiam  E.  H., 

m. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  P. 
Florence,  John  W. 
Flynn,  John  J. 
Folsom,  Charles  A. 
Fontenot,  Karl  J.,  Jr. 
Ford,  Daniel  J. 
Portmeyer,  Raymond 

D. 
Pox,  John  R. 
Friedman,  Arthur  D. 
Froncek,  Richard  A. 
Fry,  Raymond  S. 
Fulham,  Donald  J. 
Pulton,  Samuel  J. 
Gaff  en,  Malcolm  C. 
Gagliardo,   Joseph   J. 

Jr. 
Gale,  John  R. 
Garman,  William  E. 
Garner,  Kenneth  C. 
Garrett,  Elmer  T.,  Jr. 
Gartrell,  Craig  B. 
Gaut,  Donald  L. 
Gehrsltz,  Richard  N. 
Gelger,  William  J. 
Geister,  Herbert  H. 
Gentile,  Vincent  J. 
George,  Gus  J. 
Gerard,  James  C. 


Green,  Austin  H. 
Green,  Billy  R. 
Greer,  MacDonald 
Gregerson,  Johnny  O. 
Gregory,  Malcome  G. 
Gregory,  Rawley  M. 
Griffin,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Griffith,  Jack  K. 
Guay,  Gerald  P. 
Gubany,  Michael  W. 
Gulling,  Louis  A. 
Gunther,  Donald  E. 
Gustitls,  Bernard  V. 
Guthelnz,  Joseph  R. 
Hagaman,  Harry  T. 
Haggard,  Robert  G. 
Halght,  William  P. 
Hall,  Bobby  B. 
Halllsey,  WUllam  J., 

Jr. 
Hannan,  James  E. 
Harkey,  Herbert  J., 

Jr. 
Harlan,  Gale 
Harper,  Francis  B., 

Jr. 
Harris,  George  C,  Jr. 
Harris,  James  B. 
Harris,  John  B. 
Harrison,  Charles  L. 
Havlik,  John 
Hawkins,  Lawrence  B. 
Hawley,  Richard  L. 
Hayden,  William  K. 

in 
Heath,  Francis  J.,  Jr. 
Heesch,  Robert  W. 
Hefty,  Milton  T. 
Heintz,  William  H. 
Helsel,  James  P. 
Hemmlngway,  Richard 

E. 
Henderson,  Walter  J. 
Henley,  Robert  J. 
Henn,  Howard  R. 
Hennegan,  Joseph  E. 
Hennelly,  John  A. 
Henry,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Henson,  William  E. 
Herbert,  Clayton  Q., 

Jr. 
Hergert,  John  C,  Jr. 
Herich,  EmU  W. 
Higgins,  James  H. 
Hilgartner,  Peter  L. 
Hill,  Billy  J. 
Hlppler,  Rollln  E. 
Hite,  Harry  W. 
Hochenauer,  Max  J. 
Hodges,  Ervln  E. 
Hoffman,  OUn  V.,  Jr. 
Hoffner,  Charles  W. 


Gerlchten  WllUam  S.  Hofstetter.  Robert  E. 
German,  Paul  K.,  Jr 


Gibson,  Charles  R. 

Glllen,  John  P. 

Gllllck,  Richard  O. 

Gillls,  James  E. 

Glllum,  Donald  E. 

Gipson,  Sam  M.,  Jr. 

Glancy,  Robert  P. 

Glazer,  August  A. 

Goggln,  Thomas  P. 

Goodale,  Richard  W.     „  .     _,  . 

Goodson,  George  O.,  jrH^g^enln,  Sidney  A., 

Gormlev,  John  D.  „  ,  '  _         _ 

Hulzenga,  Elmer  P. 


HolllngBhead,  John  S. 
HoUls,  John  8. 
Holmberg.  Harry  H. 
Hopkins,  Delos  M. 
Hossli,  Carl  C. 
Howarth,  Darrell  L. 
Hubbard,  George 
Huerllmann,  Ernest 

A.,  Jr. 
Huerta,  Genaro 


Gott,  Michael  J. 
Gould.  John  P. 
Graham,    Edward    T., 

Jr. 
Graham,  Ernest  H. 
Graham,  Raymond  H. 
Graham,  Wallace  H. 
Graney,  Thomas  E. 
Gravel.  Marcus  J. 
Gray.  Alfred  M.,  Jr. 
Gray,  D'Wayne,  Jr. 
Gray.  James  C  ,  m 
Gray,  Thomas  F. 
Grayson,    Edward 

Jr. 


Hunter,  Maiirlce 
Hunter,  Paul  R. 
Huntzlnger.  Henry  J. 
Hutchings,  William  K. 
Hutchlsson,  William 

R. 
Hutter,  Harold  H.  J. 
Hyland,  Richard  L. 
Hyndman,  Gerald  H. 
Hyslop,  Kenneth  D. 
Ihll,  LeoJ. 
nig,  Harvey  G. 
Irion,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Iverson,  Rhonald  D. 
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Iverson,  Ronald  L. 

Ivins,  Maurice  H.,  Jr. 

Jameson,  Robert  D. 

Janssen.  Paul  G. 

Jelllson,  Harold  M., 
Jr. 

Johnson,  Edward  C. 

Johnson,  Floyd  J.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Frederick  S. 

Johnson,  Herschel  L., 
Jr. 

Johnson,  Joe  L. 

Johnson,  Lee  R. 

Johnson,  Oliver  K., 
Jr. 

Johnston,  Paul  M. 

Jones,  Charles  F. 

Jones,  Joseph  F. 

Jones,  Robert  I. 
Jones,  Vernon  E. 
Jordan,  Branch 
Kaasmann,  Bernard  A. 
Kain.  Edward  W. 
Kansier,  Raymond  H. 
Karker,  Floyd  A.,  Jr. 
Kauffman,  Thomas 
Keefe,  John  J. 
Keeling.  Harold  J. 
Keever,  Charles  S. 
Kelster,  Charles  F. 
Keith.   WUliam   H. 
Keller,  Albert  W. 
Keller,  Robert  J. 
Kelly,  David  A. 
Kelly,  Thomas  J. 
Kendrick,,  Harold  L. 
Kenyon,  Ralph  F. 
Kern,   Richard   J. 
Kerrigan.  Hunt  S. 
Keyes,  Gerald  W. 
Kimball,   Alan  B. 
King.  Charles  A., 
King.  James  P. 
Kinniburgh,  John  A. 
Klrkpatrick,  Richard 

H. 
Klinedinst,  James  C. 
Knapp,    Charles   W. 
Charles  R. 
William  H. 
Frank  R. 
Milton  C. 
William  K., 


Jr. 


Roy  E. 
Charles 


Kneale. 

Knobel, 

Koethe, 

Kramer, 

Kramer, 
Jr. 

Krieger, 

Kucharskl, 
R.,  Jr. 

Kuci,  Richard  A. 

Kull.  WiUlam  M. 

Kummerow.  Ray  G. 

Kyle,  Dudley  N. 

Kyle.   John   S. 

Laning,  Edward  A. 

Lavigne,  Arthur  W.  D 

Lawendowskl,  John 
Lawler,  George  P. 
Lawrence,  George  M., 

Jr. 
Le  Blanc.  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Ledbetter,  Archibald 

C. 
Lee,  Kurt  C.  E. 
Lee,  Thomas  I. 
Leigh.  Philip  A.  E. 
Lenihan,  John  D. 
Lepp,  Joseph  R. 
Lewis,  Robert  W. 
Lichtenwalter, 

Eugene 
Linden.  Clifford  A. 
Lindemuth,  Donald 

L. 
Lindsay,  Prentice  A. 
Litzenberg,  Homer  L., 

ni 

Lonergan,  Harold  S. 
Long,  George  G. 
Love,  Ernold  G. 
Love,  John  C. 
Lubin,  Irvin 
Luckett,  Jackson  R. 


Luley,  Ronald  E. 
Lumpkin,  Aubrey  L. 
Lutz.  Theodore  J.,  Jr. 
Lynch,  Ronald  J. 
Lyons.  Robert  J. 
Maclnnis.  Joseph  A. 
Macy.  William  T. 
Madera.  Leroy  A. 
Madigan.  William  J. 
Maher.  James  E..  Jr. 
Mallery.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Malmgren,  Everett  L. 
Manis.  Joseph  v.,  Jr. 
Manning.  Martin  P. 
Marclniak,  Richard  H. 
Matheson,  John  R. 
Maxwell,  Glenn  K. 
McBrayer,  William  L. 
McCaffrey,  Joseph  J. 
McCamey,  Robert  E., 

n 

McCandless,  John  R. 

McCann.  Henry  J. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  C. 

McCauley,  Bertram 
W. 

McCormlck.  James  G. 

McDonald.  Richard  C. 

McEwan.  Frederick  J. 

McGlone.  Vincent  P. 

Mclnnls,  Robert  W. 

Mclntyre,  Philip  G. 

McKay,  Conrad  L. 

McKee,  Roland  D. 

McLane,  Donald  C, 
Jr. 

McManus.  Walter  J. 

McMillan,  David  R., 
Jr. 

McMullen,  Harold  J. 

McNally.  Thomas  E. 

McPheeters.  Thomas  A 

McQuown,  Max 

Metzko,  John  J. 

Mlckle,  Don  A. 

Milbrad,  Robert  L. 

Miller.  Edison  W. 

Miller.  Hubert  E. 

Miller.  Robert  B. 

Mills.  Lewis  L. 

Mitchell.  Joseph  P..  Jr. 

Modzelewski.  Edward 
R. 

Moody,  Ralph  F. 

Morgan,  Thomas  R. 

Morgan,  William  H. 

Morgenthaler,  Wen- 
dell P.  C,  Jr. 

Morrill,  David  W. 
Morrin,  Wardell  C. 
Morris,  Wilbur  J. 
Morrow,  Thomas  E. 
Moser,  Charles  F. 
Moss,  Roy  E. 
J.Mullen,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Munson,  James  D. 
Munter,  Weldon  R. 
Nellson,  Roger  B. 
Nelson,  Neil  A. 
Nesblt,  Charles  L. 
Netka,  WUliam 
Newbill,  Merrill  S. 
Newmark,  Charles  C. 
Nicholson,  Robert  E. 
Norman,  Jack  L. 
O'Brien,  John  A. 
O'Brien.  William  J. 
O'Donnell,  Harold  F. 
Olds.  James  H. 
Oliver,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Olney,  Herbert  F. 
Olsen,  Herbert  F. 
O'Rourke,  James  K. 
Ostlund,  Donald  P. 
Otott,  George  E. 
Otteraaen,  Robert  M. 
Paratore,  Joseph  F. 
Paredes,  Oswald  O. 
Parker,  Evan  L.,  Jr. 
Parrlsh,  Darold  D. 
Patrick,  Victor  E. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Payne,  Norman  E 
Peeler.  John  J. 
Penny,  James  R. 
Perea,  Horacio  E. 
Perry,  Aydlette  H. 
Perry,  Victor  A. 
Petersen,  Frank  E. 
Phillips,  Bernard  P. 
Phillips,  Jimmie  R. 
Phillips,  John 
Phillips.  Rhys  J.,  Jr. 
Pickett,  Bayard  S. 
Pierson,  Earl  F.,  Jr. 
Pirhalla,  Paul  P. 
Pliunmer,  James  R. 
Polakoff,  Gerald  H. 
Poorman,  Donald  W. 
Poppe.  Charles  R.,  Jr 
Powell.  Rollin  R.,  Jr. 
Price,  Joseph  V. 
Price,  Kenneth  R. 
Pullar,  Walter  S.,  Jr. 
Purcell.  Robert  D. 
Quick,  Daniel  J. 
Quinn,  Francis  X. 
Qulnn.  James  W. 


Seaver,  Roy  A. 
Seissiger.  John  E. 
Seymour.  Rufus  A. 
Shaffer,  John  C. 
Shaffer,  Raymond  A. 
Shaklee,  Harold  G. 
Shanahan,  James  L. 
Sheehan,  William  F. 
Shllan,  Arthur  B. 
Shlmanoff,  Morris  S. 
Shlppen,  William  D. 
Shore,  Bruce  J. 
Shoults,  Eugene  E. 
Shoup,  John  D. 
Skagerberg,  Alan  E. 
Skaugen,  Carl  W. 
Skinner,  Benjamin  B. 
Slack.  Robert  K. 
Slater.  Richard  B. 
Slee,  Don  J. 
Sloan,  Richard  E. 
Smith,  Buck  D. 
Smith,  Conway  J. 
Smith,  Richard  B.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Robert  H. 
Smola,  John  K. 


Qulsenberry.  James  R.  Snell.  Bradley  S. 


Radtke.  Paul  G 
Rappe,  J.  C. 
Rasdal,  Robert  W. 
Rauh,  Stanly  H. 
Read,  William  A. 
Reddlck.  Cleveland  N 

F.,  Jr. 
Reedy.  Thomas  M. 
Regan,  Edmund  J., 
Rehfus,  James  R.  A 
Reich,  Nathaniel  N. 
Resnlk,  Edward  D. 
Rexroad,  Donald  N. 
Rice.  Robert  C. 
Rice.  Wesley  H. 
Richard.  James  L. 
Riley.  William  E.,  Jr. 
Rilling,  Fred  C,  Jr. 
Ripley,  George  H. 
Rlseley,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Rishel,  Austin  C. 
Robbins,  Morris  G. 
Robbins,  William  L. 
Roberts,  Richard  T. 
Roberts,  Stanley  G., 

Jr. 
Roberts,  William  C, 

Jr. 
Robertson,  Duncan  J, 


Snyder.  Louis  G. 
Soper.  Melvln  A.,  Jr. 
Spence,  Allan  J. 
Spence,  Morgan  L. 
Spencer.  Ralph  B. 
Spencer.  Richard  T. 
Splro.  Michael  E. 
St.  Amour.  Paul  A.  A. 
Jr.  Stanley,  John  R. 
Stansel.  Edward  H. 
Stanton,  David  R. 
Stark.  Robert  W. 
Start,  Raymond  J. 
Steele,  Raymond  B. 
Steinberg,  Melvin  J. 
Stephens.  Glenn  A. 
Stewart.  Billy  F. 
Stewart.  James  H. 
Stewart.    William   H., 

Jr. 
St.  Germain.  Donald  0. 
Strandquist.  John  H. 
Stuart,  Thomas  R. 
Sullivan,  Lawrence  F. 
Sutter,  Rudolf  S. 
Swayne,  Robert  W. 
Swilley,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Taber,  Richard  D. 
Taylor,  Harry  E. 


Robertson,  John  W.  P.  Taylor,  Laurence  A 


Roblnett,  Henry  M. 
Robinson,  James  C. 
Robison,  Donald  G. 
Roche,  John  F.,  m 
Rochford,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Rochford,  Thomas  F. 
Rogers,  Walter  F. 
Romano,  Carlo 
Romine,  Richtird  E. 
Roque,  How  M. 
Roth,  Harold  B.,  Jr. 
Rudolph,  William  E. 
Rudy,  Rylen  B. 
Ruete,  Alfred  W.,  Jr. 
Runkle.  Harry  M. 
Rush,  Wesley  M. 
Ruthazer,  Warren  C. 
Rutherford.  Robert  J 
Ryckman,  James  B. 
Sallade,  Paul  H. 
Sample,  Edward  J. 
Sanborn,  Earle  L.,  Jr. 
Sanford,  Dale  W. 
Saul,  Jacque  L. 
Sauls,  Reginald  G.,  IV 


Taylor,  Wylie  W.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Spencer  P. 
Thomas,  William  J. 
Thompson,  Alva  F.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Joseph  H. 
Thompson,  William  A. 
Thornbury,  Billy  D. 
Thornton,  Dale 
Tilly,  Robert  C. 
Tlnius.  David  H. 
Tolle.  David  S. 
Toms,  Edward  H. 
Tonlay,  John  J. 
Topley.  Frank  D. 
Townsend,  Donald  B. 
Townsend,  Edward  J. 
Townsend,  Kyle  W. 
Trescott,  Eugene  H. 
Tribe,  Stanley  G.,  Jr. 
Turner,  Charles  P. 
Turner,  Frank  P. 
Van  Den  Elzen,  James 

R. 
Van  Deusen,  Larry  R. 
Vanek,  Kenneth  D. 
Van  Winkle,  Archie 


Sautter.  Melvln  H.         „       .  _       ,  .  „, 

Schauppner.  Ernest  G  ,Y^,"?|?f^^ .^^^tL^^J^ 

Schlarp,  Jack  E 


Schwlndt,  Louis  W. 
Scoppa,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Scott,  John  A. 
Scott,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Scyphers,  Ruel  T. 


Vaught,  Richard  H. 
Vey.  Willis  D. 
Visage,  Billy  P. 
Vitali,  Henry  R. 
Vorgang,  Carroll  R. 
Wagner,  Douglas  A. 


Walker,  Dallas  R. 
Walker,  Phillip  C. 
Wallace,  Charles  F. 
Walsh,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Ronald  L. 
Walters,  Raymond  D. 
Ward,  George  W. 
Ward,  Guy  W. 
Watson,  Clarence  E., 

Jr. 
Weaver,  Vonda 
Weber,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Weiland,  Joseph  K. 
Welnert,  Frederick  R. 
Weir,  Kenneth  W. 
Weise,  William 
Welch.  Homer  L. 
Went.  Joseph  J. 
Werz,  Francis  J. 
West,  Morgan  W. 
Whalley,  Albert 
Whelan,  William  L. 
White,  Jean  P. 
White,  Michael  E. 
White,  Robert  E. 
Whitmer,  James  A. 
Wlckham,  John  C. 
Wlckman.  George  A. 
Wllta.  John  W. 
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Wilkinson,  Bobby  R. 
Wilkinson.  James  B 
Willcox,  Clair  E. 
Williams,  Justin,  Jr. 
Williams.  Kenneth  W 
Willis,  Coyle  H. 
Willis.  Joe  E. 
Willis,  Lawrence  J. 
Willis,  Theodore  J. 
Wills,  Daniel 
Wilson,  Billy  E. 
Wilson,  Charles  W. 
Wilson,  Donald  W. 
Wilson.  George  M. 
Wilson,  William  C. 
Wilson,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Windsor,  BlUie  W. 
Winffeld,  Charles  R. 
Witt,  Lewis  C. 
Wood,  Rondell  K. 
Woodrlng,  Wlllard  J., 

Jr. 
Wozencraf  t,  Clark  R. 
Wright,  Dennis  W. 
Wright.  Herbert  L. 
Wynn,  Neal  B. 
Young,  Earnest  G. 
Yourishin.  George  P. 
Zuern,  Robert  L. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain : 


Abney,  Robert  D. 
Accomando,  Prank  P. 
Ackerman,  Lynn  M. 
Acott.  Richard  D. 
Adams,  Robert  T. 
Adams,  Thomas  G. 
Aiken,  Thomas  H. 
Alrola,  John  B. 
Albans.  Constantlne 


Beans.  James  D. 
Beatty,  Donn  C. 
Becerra.  Rafael  A.,  Jr. 
Beck,  Peter  S. 
Becker,  Raymond  A. 
Beckman,  Norbert  J. 
Beckwlth,  Ronald  L. 
Behan,  Cornelius  P. 
Behm.  John  R. 


Albro.  Raymond  C,  Jr. Bell,  Prank  S. 
Alexander,  Charles  R.  Benjamin,  William  D. 


Alexander,  Robert  B. 
Alford,  Donald  F. 
Allen,  Dwlght  R.,  Jr. 
Allen,  E^l  R. 
Allen,  Robert  R. 
Allen,  William  H.,  Jr 
Alley,  Rodney  H.,  Jr. 
Alligood,  Elbert  L. 
Alwan,  Harold  J. 
Amick,  Lewie  E.,  Jr. 
Amidon,  Alton  L. 
Amis,  Thomas  W. 
Andreas,  Ronald  C. 
Andrews,  Burk 
Andrews,  William  D. 
Angle,  Harold  L. 
Angus,  Thomas  P. 
Appezzato,  Ralph  J. 
Arnold.  Curtis  G. 
Arnold.  Roy  F. 
Avery,  James  D. 
Ayers,  James  W. 
Babbin,  Robert  R. 
Babitz,  Donald  M. 
Baggett,  Robert  L. 
Bailey,  Gene  E. 
Balr,  Edgar  M. 
Baker,  Daryl  E. 
Baker,  George  A.,III 
Baker,  Horace  W. 
Baker,  Owen  C. 
Baldwin,  Joseph  C. 
Baldwin,  William  S. 
Barkovich,  Michael  J. 
Barnard,  William  H. 
Barner,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Barnes,  Weldon  D. 
Barnhart,  James  M. 
Barnsley,  William  C. 
Barris,  Victor  E. 
Bartel.  Arthur  G. 
Bartlett.  Stephen  C. 
Bateman,  Kent  C. 
Bates,  William  S. 
Baulch,  Ernest  F. 


Berchlolll,  Kent  V. 
Bergan,  Darrel  T. 
Berry,  Eugene  A. 
Bibles,  Jerry  D. 
Bishop,  Richard  A. 
Black.  Harry 
Black,  Robert  M. 
Blacklngton,  Robert 

C,  Jr. 
Blackwell,  Clay  D. 
Blair,  Dorwln  D. 
Blake,  James  L. 
Blanton,  Robert  D. 
Blaul,  Daniel  J. 
Bloomfield,  Richard 

D. 
Bohlen,  Lawrence  G. 
Boman,  Bruce  B. 
Bond,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Booher.  Bruce  R. 
Booher.  Robert  B. 
Booth,  Francis  D. 
Bottesch,  Terrence  M. 
Boulton,  Jerry  D. 
Bowen,  Dennis  R. 
Bowles.  Ray  W.y-(^ 
Bowlln,  Jerry  T. 
Bown,  Rodney  L. 
Boyd,  Edward  H. 
Brabec,  Curtis  R. 
Bracken,  James  A. 
Brackman,  James  T., 

II 
Brandt,  Loren  A. 
Braun,  Robert  C. 
Brdar,  Louis  M. 
Brenan,  Richard  P. 
Brennan,  Gene  E. 
Brlgham,  Don  A. 
Bright,  Robert  C. 
Brill,  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 
Brodle,  Bobble  K. 
Brodle,  Donald  C. 
Brokaw,  James  C. 
Brooks,  Howell  H.,  Ill 
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Brown,  Charles  W.         Cooper,  Heirlan  C,  Jr. 
Brown,  Edward  W.,  Ill  Cooper,  Jerome  G. 


Faust,  Rudolph  P.,  Jr.  Hansston,  Jack  F. 


Browne,  Edward  R. 
Browne,  Randolph  M., 

ni 

Bruce,  Robert  C. 
Brutcher,  Samuel  P. 
Buckley,  John  C,  Jr. 
Bucknam,  Howard  V. 
Bugbee,  James  F. 
Bullard,  Donald  E. 
Bunch,  Nicholas  M. 
Burger,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Burke,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Burkhart,  Arthur  E. 
Burnette,  Robert  D. 
Burt,  James  E. 
Burtson,  William  A. 
Busby,  Marlon  G. 
Bush,  Walter  M. 
Buss,  Richard  H. 
Butchart,  Edward  W. 
Bynum.  Franklin  D. 
Cagle,  Delmar  J. 
Cameron,  Hugh 
Campbell.  James  R. 
Camion.  Charles  E. 
Cantrell,  Robert  L. 
Carew,  Frederick  R. 
Carlton.  John  D. 
Carney.  Robert  T. 
Carolan,  Frederick  A. 


Cooper,  John  G. 
Cooper,  Matthew  T. 
Cox,  George  F. 
Cox,  Ralph  L. 
Crabtree,  Robert  A. 
Cralge,  James  A. 
Crone.  Forrest  W. 
Cronin.  Timothy  J.,  Jr. 
Cronkrlte,  Charles  L. 
Crouch,  Logan  A. 
Cullen,  William  J. 
Culver,  Richard  O.,  Jr. 
Cimipston,  George  W. 
Curl,  James  R. 
Curran,  Christopher  J., 

Jr. 
Curtis,  Bill  B. 
Czerwlnski,  John  J. 
Daas,  Robert  F. 
Dahlqulst,  Martin  J. 
I>ailey.  John  R. 
Dasch,  Robert  D. 
Daugherty,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Dauster,  Edward  E. 
Davla.  Ronald  K. 
Davis.  Gary  A. 
Davis,  Jay  M.,  Jr. 
Davis,  William  G. 
Davison,  HolUs  E. 


Carpenter,  Charles  L.,  Dawson,  James  P. 


Jr. 

Carr,  Frederic  S.,  Jr. 
Carroll,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Carty,  John  J. 
Cassldy,  Theodore  V. 
Casslty,  James  E. 
Caswell.  Russell  J. 
Cats,  Bradley  F. 
Catoe,  Christopher 
Caton,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Ceneta,  Michael  D., 

Jr. 
Chaimson,  Ross  C. 
Chambers,  Dwlght  L. 
Chambllss,  John  C. 
Champlin,  Jimmy  C. 
Chandler,  James  R.  F. 
Chapin,  Howard 
Chapman,  Harlan  P. 
Charles,  John  F. 
Charles,  Robert  S. 
Chelixis,  Carl  R. 
Chenault,  Richard  F. 
Chereson,  Robert  S. 
Cherubinl,  Ronald  P. 
Chwatek,  Walter  T 
Clsewski,  Fred  L. 
Cluba,  Charles  H. 
Clvelll,  Joseph  R. 
Clanton,  Edward  E. 
Clapp,  Wiley  M..  Jr. 
Clark,  Dale  H. 
Clarks,  Dan  W. 
Clark,  Robert  L. 
Clasen,  Darcy  L. 
Clayes,  Alfred  I..  Jr. 
CUne,  John  T. 
Coale,  James  S. 
Cobb,  Charles  S.,  in 
Cockell,  Robert  C. 
Colcombe,  David  D. 
Cole,  Paul  M. 
Colescott,  David  K. 
Collins,  Carl  G. 
Collins,  Harry,  U 
Collins,  Michael  E. 
ColUson,  Walter  N.,  Jr. 
Common,  Anthony  T. 
Compton,  James  L. 
Conaty,  Donald  B 


Day,  William  O. 
Dean,  Bennett  R. 
Deegan,  Gene  A. 
Deitrick,  Roger  E. 
Delaney.  John  P. 
De  Martino,  Pasquale 

W. 
Depietro.  Carmine  W. 
Derieg.  Patrick  L. 
Dermody.  John 
Derryberry.  Larry  D. 
De  Salvo,  John  A. 
Dettle.  Christian  J. 
Dewan.  John  R. 
Deyo.  Robert  C. 
Ditto,  John  H. 
Dixon,  Charles  A. 
Dixon,  James  G. 
Doerner,  William  0. 
Dolan,  John  J. 
Dolson,  Thomas  C. 
Doman,  Tom  R. 
Dominguez,  Marino  T. 
Donovan,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Doran.  Robert  R. 
Douglas,  Donald  M. 
Douse,  George  H. 
Dowllng,  Edmund  H. 
Downing,  Glenn  H. 
Doyle,  Cyril  W. 
Drake,  Clancy  G. 
Draper,  William  B. 
Drost,  Ronald  S. 
Drury,  Michael  C. 
Dubac,  Carl  H. 
Duffy,  Patrick  E. 
Duggan,  Peter  T. 
Dunn,  John  L. 
Easley,  Jon  T. 
Eastln,  Ray  F. 
Ekholm,  Wallace  H..  Jr. 
Ellison.  George  V. 
Elwell.  Leo  R.,  Jr. 
Embry,  John  P.  J. 
English,  John  P. 
Ervi.  Robert  K. 
Esau.  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Esposito.  Robert  J. 
Evans,  John  S. 
Evans,  Kenneth  B. 


Condon.  Edward  A.,  Jr.  Everett,  Richard  P. 


Seamon,  Lawrence  R.  Waite,  Anthony  O. 


Baumgardner,  Carroll-  Brooks,  Robert  P. 
G.  Brower,  George  H 

Beach,  John  W.  Brown,  Bruce  L. 


Cone,  Fred  J. 
Conley.  Charles  K. 
Connlff,  John  A.,  m 
Connolly,  Richard  P. 
Connors,  Jeremiah  P. 
Cook,  Donald  G. 
Cook,  Ernest  T.,  Jr. 


Facklam,  Arnold  W., 

Jr. 
Pagerskog,  Henry  D. 
Fairbanks,  Edward  J. 
Falzarano,  Vincent  L. 
Farber.  James  P. 
Fassler,  Gerald  D. 


Fazekas,  Alex  E. 
Felker,  James  E. 
Ferdinand,  Warren  A. 
Ferguson,  William  C, 

III. 
Fetterly,  Roger  A. 
Fell,  Mervin  A. 
Firing.  Fritz 
Flmstahl,  Vernon  E. 
Fltts,  William  D..  Ill 
Fitzgerald,  Dennis  C. 
Fitzgerald,  John  P. 
Fix,  Herbert  M. 
Florlo,  Pasquale  J. 
Floyd.  Billy  M. 
Floj'd,  William  C. 
Flynn,  John  P. 
Ford,  Pat  D. 
Formanek,  Robert  L. 
Foster,  Edward  B. 
Foster,  Edward  T. 
Fotl,  Joseph  G. 
Foulger,  Stephen  R. 
Fox,  Clifford  G. 
Frank,  Armin  H. 
Frank,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Frankenberger,  Allen 

C,  Jr. 
Franklin,  Carroll  R. 
Franklin,  Ray  M. 
Eraser,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Frasler,  Joseph  A.,  Ill 
Fredericks,  Ronald  D. 


Harlan,  Garry 
Harman,  John  R. 
Harnden,  Milton  D. 
Harrison,  Gene  B. 
Harrison,  Kenneth  P. 
Hart,  George  R. 
Hart,  John  G.,  HI 
Hart.  Richard  T. 
Harte,  James  H.,  Ill 
Harvin,  Joseph  E.,  Jr. 
Hauff,  Graydon  D. 
Haupt,  Hans  S. 
Haven,  Thomas  W. 
Hayes,  Jackye  W. 
Heald,  Ronald  E. 
Healy,  David  Y. 
Helns,  Franklin  H. 
Hellrlegel.  John  A. 
Hemingway,  John  W. 
Henry,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Henry,  Norman  E. 
Heru-y,  Richard  T. 
Herllhy,  Horace  P. 
Hester,  Charles  E. 
Hey,  John  M. 
Hlckethler,  Robert  A. 
Hicks,  Donald  L. 
Hill,  Irvin  C. 
Hoar,  Joseph  P. 
Hobbs,  Victor  E. 
Hocevar,  Francis  A. 
Hoff ,  Robert  M. 
Hoffman,  Richard  L. 


Fredrlcksen,  Ronald  A.Hoffmann,  Richard  C. 


Freeman,  Larry  W. 
Prlske,  John  D. 
Frltzler,  Robert  A. 
Frost,  Robert  E. 
Fry,  Laiu-ence  S. 
Fugate,  Ray  A. 
Galley,  Lloyd  E. 
Gallup,  Byran  A. 
Garcia,  Robert  E. 


Hofheinz,  Walter  H. 
Hollabaugh,  Jon  D. 
Homer,  Eugene  A.,  Jr. 
Hopkins,  John  I. 
Hopkins.  John  T.,  Jr. 
Horner,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Horton,  Samuel  M. 
Houchln,  Gerald  R. 
House,  Edward  L.,  Jr. 


Gardner,  Benjamin  W.Houseman,  William  B. 


Gardner,  George  L. 
Gast,  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
Gatllff,  James  I. 
Gentry,  James  R. 
Gentry,  William  R. 
Gerard,  Charles  G. 
Getchell,  James  A. 
Getz,  Alan  C. 


Houston,  Thomas  C. 
Howard,   Medford  W., 

Jr. 
Houchens,  John  J. 
Huebner,  Anthony  C. 
Huff,  Emmett  S.,  Jr. 
Huffman,  Donald  R. 
Hughes,  Laiu-ice  M. 


Giannelll.  Umberto,  jr.Hughes,  Richard  D. 


Gibson,  Hal  J. 
Gldeonse,  Hendrlk  A. 
Glass,  Richard  H. 
Gleason,  Richard  E. 
Goddard,  Charles  D. 
Groforth,  Robert  K. 


Hunt,  Richard  V. 
Hunter,  Harold  L. 
Hiiston,  Harold  V. 
lies,  Jacob  E. 
Ingels,  Larry  T. 
Ingllsa.  Angelo  M. 


Goldsborough,  Thomas^''^^'  Charles  E.,  Jr 


A.B 

Gondek,  Robert  L. 
Goodman,  Robert  B. 
Goodwin,  Joe  L. 
Gormley,  Paul  L..  Jr. 
Gould,  Bernard  A. 
Graham,  Robert  J. 
Grant,  Gary  R. 
Gratto,  Joseph  M. 
Grlffay,  Donnie  M. 
Griggs,  William  J.,  Jr 
Grooms,  Henry  O. 
GrossfuBs,  George  H. 
Grubbs,  Wendell  O. 
Guenther,  Gerard  G. 
Gugglno,  Joseph  T. 
Gulick,  Roy  M.,  Jr. 
Gustafson,  Richard  A, 
Hagan,  James  T.,  m. 
Hageman,  Richard  A. 
Hagener,  Robert  L. 
Hall,  Donald  D. 
Hall.  Robert  C. 
Hamilton,  George  S. 


Irwin,  William  R. 
Jackson,  Howard  D. 
Jaczko,  Eugene  S.,  Jr. 
James,  Joseph  L. 
James,  Robert  L. 
Janss,  Peter  P. 
Jastrzemski,  Walter 

M. 
Jenkins,  Jerry  H. 
Jetuiings,  Stephen  J. 
Jensen,  Duane  S. 
Jensen,  Redmond  R. 
Jersey,  David  E. 
Jessup,  William  B. 
Jezslk,  Louis  C. 
Johnson,  Bruce  W. 
Johnson,  Edward  T., 

Jr. 

Johnson,  Gerald  L. 
Johnson,  Ralph  K. 
Johnson,  Richard  R. 
Johnson,  Robert  R. 
Johnson,  Sven  A. 
Johnson,  Ward  B.,  Jr. 


Hammack,  William  L.  Johnson,  William  A. 
Hammond,  George  L.  Johnston,  Gordon  R. 
Hammond,  Warren  W.Jones,  Arthur  L.,  Ill 
Hancock,  Thomas  W.,  Jones,  Duncan  H. 
Jr.  Jones,  Stanley  E. 

Hanna,  Don  K.  Joralmon,  Richard  A. 


Jordan,  Robert  M. 
Joy,  Jim  R. 
Judkins,  Paul  G. 
Junger,  Frank 
Kandra,  Myron  J. 
Karin,  John  G.,  Ill 
Kartchner,  Orville  R. 
Kauffman,  Francis  M. 
Keathley,  Jesse  N. 
Keating,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Keith,  Charles  R. 
Keller,  Noel  J. 
Kelley,  Robert  D. 
Kelly,  Daniel  A. 
Kelly,  Leo  J. 
Kelly,  Michael  J. 
Kemp,  Gerald  G. 
Kennon,  Donald  N. 
Kenworthy,  Richard  J 
Keough,  Kevin  P. 
Kerwin,  Paul  C. 
Kessler,  Robert  G. 
Kiene.  Christian  F. 
Kleselbach,  Philip  J. 
Kllday,  Thomas  P. 
Kinard,  David  W. 
Kirkham,  James  H. 
Klingensmith,  Cloyd 

H. 
Knapp,  James  V. 
Knapper,  Roger  E. 
Knettles,  Charles  E. 
Knight,  Frank  P. 
Knight,  Howard  E., 

Jr. 
Knight,  James  R. 
Knowles,  Robert  C. 
Knudson,  George  A. 
Kostesky.  RajTnond 

M. 
Kozlschek,  Donald  A. 
Krauss,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Krebs,  John  F. 
Kretsinger,  John  M. 
BIrueger,  Stanley  P. 
Kruthers,  James  M. 
Kynion,  Kaye  M. 
Lamascus,  Zane  V. 
Landis,  John  P. 
Lang,  Robert  P. 
Langford.  Kenneth  W. 
Langrock,  Donald  A. 
Langton,  Robert  E. 
Larkin,  Guy  L. 
Lasseter,  Lee  T. 
Lattimore,  George  J. 
Laughlin,  WUliam  S., 

Jr. 
Lawbaugh,  Emanuel 

S.,  Jr. 
Lawrence,  Robert  L. 
Layer,  Robert  W. 
Layman,  PhiUip  B. 
Leach,  Don  L.,  Jr. 
Lecky,  Timothy  B. 
Ledeboer,  Willis  D. 
Ledln,  Jerry  W. 
Lee,  Alex 

Le  Pevre.  Pierre  L. 
Legge,  John  B. 
Lelghton,  David  J. 
Lemmons,  James  B. 
Lemon,  Douglas  W. 
Leonard,  William  H. 
Leonhardt,  George  T., 

Jr. 
Lessard,  Paul  P. 
Leva.  Russell  E. 
Lewis,  Dale  E. 
Lewis,  Floyd  C. 
Lewis,  Franklin  J. 
Lewis,  Robert  D. 
LUla,  John  M. 
Llndauer,  Jerry  D. 
Llndseth,  Clarence  D. 
Linnemann,  John  A. 
Little,  John  D. 
Livengood,  Walter  J., 

Jr. 
Llewellyn,  Leonard  P. 
Long,  Howard  L. 


Long,  WUliam  H. 
Looney,  Edmund  P.,  Jr. 
Lo  Presti,  Philip  A. 
Loring,  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 
Loughran,  Joseph  M.. 

Jr. 
Love,  Thomas  D. 
Lundberg,  Darwin  D. 
Lynch,  Jarvis  D.,  Jr. 
Lynch,  Thomas  K. 
Lynn,  Chester  V.,  Jr. 
Mabry,  David  R. 
Macaulay,  Alan  C. 
MacFarlane.  John  L. 
Mackey,  WUUam  W. 
Malnes,  Howard  D.,  Jr. 
Makeever,  Harrison  A. 
Mann,  Elliot  P. 
.  Mannix,  WUliam  J.  P. 
Manwarring,  Charles  L. 
Marada,  Joseph  P. 
Marren,  Harry  T. 
Marsden,  Richard  W. 
Marsh,  John  O. 
Marshall.  William  H. 
Marten,  David  W. 
Martin.  Joel  A. 
Martin,  John  A. 
Martin,  Raymond  H. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
Martin,  Warren  L. 
Mattingly,  James  D. 
Mavretlc,  Josephus  L. 
Maxwell.  Harold  J. 
May,  Jacob  T. 
Mayers,  Kenneth  E. 
Mc  Crindle,  Ronald  B. 
Mc  Cullough,  John  W. 
Mc  Daniel,  Clarence  E. 
Mc  David,  James  E.,  HI 
Mc  Donough,  Michael 

R. 
Mc  Elroy,  Theodore  R. 
Mc  Gaw,  WUUam  A.,  Jr 
Mc  Geehan,  Stanley 

M.,  Jr. 
Mc  Oinn,  James  A. 
Mc  Grath,  WUliam  J. 
Mc  Ilhenny,  John  B. 
Mc  In  tyre,  David  S. 
Mc  Laughlin,  George  D 

Jr. 
Mc  Lennan,  Charles  C. 
Mc  Mahon,  Bernard. 
Mc  Nally,  Paul  P. 
Mc  NeUy,  John  P. 
Mc  Sweeney,  Harold  R. 
Mc  WiUiams,  James  P., 

Jr. 
Mead,  James  M. 
Meissner,  Howard  W. 
Merrlhew,  Ronald  E. 
Meskan,  Donald  J. 
Michael,  Larry  K. 
Miesch,  WUliam  C. 
MUler,  Donald  E.  P. 
MUler,  Harl  J. 
MUler,  Huey  P.  L. 
MiUer,  John  G. 
MUler,  Justus  K. 
Miner.  NeU  P. 
MlUice,  Kenneth  P.,  Jr. 
Mills,  Jack  G. 
Misitls,  Herman  P. 
Mitchell,  Robert  G. 
Mixson,  Joseph  O. 
Mockler,  Edward  M. 
Moorzejewskl,  Robert 

J. 
Moe,  Frederick  J. 
Mollneaxix,  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Moore,  Brian  D. 
Moore,  David  J. 
Moore,  Julian  A.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Royal  N.,  Jr. 
Moore.  Wilbur  N..  Jr. 
Morgan,  Harvey  J, 
Morgan,  John  E. 
Moriarty,  NeU  P. 
Morris,  Calvin  M. 
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Morris,  Donald  L. 

Motherway,  Robert  T. 

Mount,  Fred  H. 

Moyer,  Lawrence  R. 

Mulcahy,  Robert  D. 

Mullally,  Daniel  E..  Jr.Prewltt,  Robert  C 

Mullen,  William  P.        Prochaska,  Joseph 

Mulrooney,  Michael  J.Prosch,  Thomas  J. 


Porter,  Robert  R. 
Powell,  Ferrell  P.,  Jr. 
Powers,  John 
Pozza.  John  B. 
Prescott,  George  S. 


Mundy,  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Gerald  P. 
Murphy,  Walter  M. 
Murray,  James  W. 
Murray,  Ronald  L. 
Murray,  WUUam  R. 
Murtland,    James 

in 

Nappi,  Louis  T. 
Navadel,  George  D. 
Neal,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Harold  M. 
Newton,  Carl  W. 
Nichols,  Donald  L. 
Nielsen,  Daniel  F. 

Jr. 
Nolan,  James  M. 
Nordell,  Wayne  P. 
Norman,  Ronald  E. 
Notine,  Daniel  M. 
Noyes,  Carl  R. 
Gates,  Richard  H. 
O'Brien,  Richard  J. 
O'Brien,    Richard 

Jr. 
O'Brien,  Robert  L. 
O'Connor,  Martin  E. 
Oden,  Jerry  D. 
O'Donnell,  John  W. 
Ogden,  Don  J. 
Olf,  Nelson  M. 
Olson,  Glenn  A. 
Ondrick,  Robert  M. 
Orey,  Ralph  B. 
O'Rourke,  John  P. 
Orr,  James  W. 
Orth,  Allan  J. 
O'Shea,    Cornelius    . 

Jr 


Psaros,  George  C. 

Pulcheon,  Jack  H. 

Pyne,  Richard  S. 

Rackham,  Robert  N. 

Radlch,  John  T. 

Raines,  Henry  R. 
B.,Ralsells,  Donald  R. 

Ram,  Cornelius  H. 

Ramzel,  David  R. 

Randall,  Jesse  T. 

Rasavage,  John  R. 

Rathbone,  David  L. 

Read,  Harold  D. 

Rebstock,  Werner  P. 
M.,  Reckewell,  Carl  A. 

Reczek,  Gerald  P. 

Redding,  William  P., 
Jr. 

Reed,  Robert  W. 

Reeves,  Thomas  L. 

Regan,  Prank  C,  Jr. 

Rellly,  wmiam  J.,  Jr. 

Re  veil,  Joseph  E. 
V.jReyna,  Gordon  C. 

Reynolds,  Angus  S.,  Jr. 

Reynolds,  Charles  A. 

Reynolds,  James  C. 

Reynolds,  William  D. 

Rice,  James  P. 

Rich,  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 

Richardson,  Ronald 
G. 

Ridge,  Paul  E. 

Rldill.  Bruce  A. 

Ridings,  William  H. 

Rigg,  Richard  J. 

Rilling,  David  S. 

Rinehart,  Benny  D. 

Rivella,  Hermon  J. 


Osmondson,  Eugene  L.  Roach,  James  L 
Ossenfort,  Richard  C.   Robertson.  Olin  J 
OToole,  Patrick  E 


Ott,  Robert  P. 
Overmyer,  Robert  P. 
Owens,  Harold  M. 
Owens,  Jack  C. 
Paganelll.  John  J. 
Palmer,  Billy  J. 
Palmer,  John  K. 
Palmore,  Carroll  A. 
Patterson,  Ronald  H. 

Jr. 
Patterson,  Roy  A.,  Jr 
Pavlovskls,  Valdls  V. 
Pajrton,  Luther  L.,  Jr. 
Pederson,  Richard  J. 
Perry.  Clarence  R. 
Perry,  Raymond  P. 
Peters,  William  P. 
Peterson,  Gerald  L. 
Peterson,  Jerry  D. 
Peterson,  Lee  A. 
Peterson,  Robert  L. 
Peterson,  Roy  C. 
Peterson,  WUUam  P. 


Roblllard,  George  N.. 

Jr. 
Robinson,  Larry  W. 
Rodenbach,  William 

J. 

Rogers,  Jack  J. 
Rogers,  Robert  P. 
Roman,  Donald  J. 
Rooke,  John.  A. 
Root,  Geoffrey  H. 
Root,  Rowland  W. 
Ross,  David  L. 
Ross,  James  W. 
Rourke,  William  B.. 

Jr. 
Roush,  Paul  E. 
Rowland,  Frederick  J. 
Ruane,  Joseph  D. 
Ruggles,  Donald  R. 
Rutledge,  Bobby  G. 
Ryan,  Thomas  J. 
Rychllk,  Robert  W. 
Ryder,  Timothy  M. 
Saeger,  Herbert  P. 


Pettigrew,  WUllam  M..  Sagebiel,  Walter  C 


m 

Phelps,  J.  W. 
Phenegar,  Wesley  R 

Jr. 
Phillips,  La  Mar  V. 
Phillips,  Milo  N. 
Phillips,  Reed,  Jr. 
PhUllps,  Robert  A. 
Phllon,  Robert  H. 
Pierce,  James  M. 
Piper,  Earl  S.,  Jr. 
Piraccl,  Antonio  P 
Pimle,  David  M. 
Plasterer,  Ross  S. 
Poore,  Horace 
Poorman,  Gary  L. 
Porter,  Charles  R. 


Sahaydak,  Edwin 
Salas,  Francisco  U. 
Salmon,  Michael  D. 
Samuelsen,  Conrad  J. 
Sanders,  James  W. 
Sanders,  Joe  P. 
jj.    Sasso,  Louis  G. 
Savage,  Ray  J. 
Saye,  Dicky  A. 
Scafe,  James  R. 
Scanlon,  Gerard  P. 
Schaet,  Donald  E. 
Scheuren,  William  J. 
Schmidt,  James  M. 
Schmidt,  Philip  M. 
Schneider.  John  P. 


Schreiber,  Robert  D. 
Schultz,  Joseph  P. 
Schupper,  Robert  H. 
Schwaninger,  Marvin 

E. 
Scialdone,  Frank,  Jr. 
Seals,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Searle,  Henry  L. 
Seed.  Richard  J.,  HI 
Sehlke,  Charles  J. 
Sellers,  Wiley  J. 
Senik,  John  P. 
Shafer,  Roger  L. 
Shank,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Sharr,  Danny  A. 
Shaw,  Philip  G. 
Shaw,  Phillip  E. 
Shaw,  Robert  W. 
Shay,  John  M. 
Shearer,  William  L. 
Shelton,  James  L. 
Sheridan,  Michael  K. 
Sheridan,  Robert  P. 
Shigley,  Richard  T. 
Shillinglaw,  James  S. 
Simmons,  Roger  E. 
Simon,  Clyde  C. 
Simonsen,  Ra3anond  L 
Simpson,  Patrick  S. 
Simpson,  Robert  N. 
Sisley,  Frederick  E. 
Skinner,  Barry  P. 
Skinner,  James  L. 
Slater,  John  P. 
Slocum,  Jon  M. 
Slough,  Phillip  G. 
Smaldone,  Ronald  A. 
Smallman,  John 
Smartz,  Joseph  J. 
Smeltzer,  Gareth  W. 
Smith.  Gerald  H. 
Smith,  Karl  S. 
Smith,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  William  D. 
Smyth,  Thomas  J.  ' 
Snyder,  John  H. 
Solan,  John  M. 
Solomonson.  Carl,  Jr. 
Spaete.  Robert  P. 
Squlllace.  Gaetano  P. 
Stableford,  Richard  H 
Stanton.  Bobby  G. 
Stauffer,  Robert  M. 
St.  Clair,  James  J. 
Steele.  Orlo  K. 
Steele.  Victor  D. 
Steffen,  Allan  J. 
Stein,  Michael  E. 
Stevens,  John  D. 
Stevens,  Richard  W. 
Stevenson,  Samuel  H. 
Stewart,  Douglas  P. 
Stlavelli.  Michael  R. 
Stingley.  Patrick  R. 
Stlth.  Edward  E. 
Stofer,  John  M. 
Stoffey,  Robert  E. 
Stout,  Doyle  E. 
Strain,  Walter  L. 
Stremlc,  Anthony  W. 
Stremlow,  George  J 
Strickland,  William 
Stroman,  Herbert  P. 
Stuebe.  Jon  A. 
St\mipf.  Thomas  A. 
Sullivan.  Louis 
Summerlln,  Billy  M. 
Sutton,  Verl  D. 
Svec,  M.  R. 
Swab,  James  E. 
Swartwood.  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
Sweeney,  James  R. 
Sweeney,  Smith 
Sweltzer,  Merrill  A.. 

Jr. 
Swenson,  Carter  P. 
Szafranski,  Leonard 

J.,  Jr. 
Taffe,  Henry  W. 
Tardy,  James  S. 


Taylor,  Madison  L. 
Taylor,  Ralph  L.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Theodore  W. 
Teague,  Donald  L. 
Thibault,  Dale  R. 
Thlen,  Robert  L. 
Thomas,  Bernard  H. 
Thomas,  Willard  Y. 
Thompson,  Daryl  W. 
Thompson,  Jack  C. 
Thompson,  Milton  S. 
Thompson,  Wayne  D. 
Thorp,  Joseph  C. 
Tiernan,  William  H.  J. 
Tiffany,  Russell  B. 
Tirschfleld,  WUllam  J. 
Tlvnan.  John  M. 
Toben.  Theodore  J.. 

Jr. 
Townley,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
Townsend,  James  B. 
Treadwell,  Rvissell  P. 
Treichler,  Donald  R. 
Tremblay,  Paul  A. 
Trent.  Anthony 
Tubbs,  Charles  S. 
Turner,  James  D. 
Tutterrow,  James  H. 
Uhlenhake,  Dale  J. 
Ulm,  Richard  H. 
Underwood,  James  L. 
U'Ren,  William  P.  H., 

Jr. 
Van  Antwerp,  William 

M..  Jr. 
Van  Gorder,  Jan  H. 
Van  Horn,  George  R. 
Van  Leeuwen,  Nell  R. 
Van  Nortwick,  John, 

m 

Varney,  Richard  S. 

Vasconcellos,  Ray- 
mond K.,  Jr. 

Vaughan.  James  C. 

Vemay,  Vincent  A. 

Vlgal,  Robert  E. 

Vlglione,  John  W. 

Vogt,  John  S. 

Von  Carp,  Hermann  E. 

.     P.,  Jr. 

Vowell,  David  E. 

Wadsworth,  Michael 
G. 

Wakefield,  Robert  H. 

Waldo,  Jack  D. 

Walker,  William  J. 

Walsh,  Edward  H. 

Walsh,  Gerald  E. 

Walsh,  John  V. 

Walters.  Warren  S. 

Walters,  William  H. 

Ward,  Larry  N. 

Warfleld,  Harry  R. 

Warner,  Richard  A. 

Wamlcke,  Edward  A. 

Warren.  George  P. 

Warren,  WUUam  C. 
Jr. 

Waterbury.  Mark  H., 

m 

.Waterfleld,  Robert  G. 
Waters,  Kenneth  D. 
Watklns,  David  C. 
Watson,  Gilbert  0. 
Watson,  John  L. 
Waymire,  Leland  O. 
Webb.  Richard  J. 
Weeks.  John  P. 
Wehrell.  WUUam  K., 

Jr. 
Welnerth.    Stuart    L., 

Jr. 
Weir,  Charles  J. 
Wells,  Harry  E. 
WeUs,  Richard  C. 
Welsh,  George  H. 
Welty,  Michael  P. 
Welzant,  Charles  M. 
WestmiUer,  Paul  B. 
Westphal,  Marvin  A. 
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Winglass,  Robert  J. 
Winoski,  Walter  M. 
Wolfenden,  Robert  J. 
Wolson,  Abraham  W. 
Wood,  Bruce  P. 
Wood,  David  V. 
Wright,  Donald  L. 
Wright,  Ronald  W. 
Wuerch,  George  P. 
Wuertz,  Joseph  B. 
Wunderllch,     Leonard 

A. 
Wuthrich,  John  R. 
Yeager,  Merritt  Q. 
Wezzi,  Richard  C. 
Yon,  Dandridge  H. 
Zelkus,  Alfred 
Zellich,  Jack  R. 


Whaley,  WUUam  M. 
Wheeler,  Eugene  L. 
Whipple,  Lawrence  A. 
Whipple.  Oliver  M. 
Whitton,  Frank  H. 
Widdows.  Richard  A. 
Wildprett,  William  R 
Wiley,  Raymond  P., 

Jr. 
Williams,  James  P. 
Williams,  Larry  R. 
WiUiams,  WUUam  B. 
Williamson,  John  C. 
WUlmarth,  John  M. 
WUls,  Wayne  M. 
Wilson,  Donald  D. 
Wilson,  James  C. 
Wilson,  Jerry  W. 
Wlmmler,  Charles  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant   subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bamett.    Blanton    S.,Latorre,    Anthony   v.. 

m  Jr. 

Bates,  Cheurles  J.  Lorig,  Michael  E. 

Blessing,  Patrick  J.      Luhmann,  John  P. 
Blunden,  Michael  A.     Meerdink,    George  K., 
Brennan,    Thomas    V..     Jr. 

Jr.  Minas,  George  K. 

Brown,  Robert  D.  Miner,  Ronald  D. 

Burnaford,  Alan  L.       Mulkerin,  Thomas  P. 
Cater,  Ronald  D.  McCammon,  John  P. 

Clemence,  Harry  P.,  Jr.McEachran,  Robert  B. 


Conley,  Thomas  M. 
Coweli,  Cryspin  J. 
Danielson,  Gary  R. 
Dahart.  Reid  E. 
Denny,  Larry  T. 
Dix,  Elliott  S. 
Doeden.  Nicholaus  A. 
Durham,  David  S. 
Eldrldge,  Thomas  P. 
Enls,  Robert  E. 
Fahrner,  Rudolph  H. 
Fergus,  Harold  T. 
Frame,  WUllam  A. 
Fulcher,  Robert  D. 
Galloway,  Samuel  J. 
Gasser,  Albert  R.,  Jr. 
Geisser,  John  M. 
Glose,  Aloys  A. 


McGinn,  Robert  D. 
McKay,  Gerald  O. 
McKlnnon.  Denis  A. 
McTlgue,  Timothy  G. 
O'Connor,  William  L. 
Palchak,  John  P. 
Pereira,  Nicola  M.,  Jr. 
Petersen,  Warren  M., 

Jr. 
Pierson,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Ramin,  Glenn  C. 
Redmond,  Thomas  D. 
Regan,  Clyde  M. 
Roberts,  Larry  C. 
Rogers,  Robert  F. 
Rutkowskl,    John 

Jr. 
Ruymann,  John  W. 
Schafer.  Paul  M. 


A., 


Gotard.  Henry  P 

Greeves,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.Schultz,  David  E. 
Gunniss.  Gordon  H.     Segal.  Vincent  D. 
Gurrola,  Michael  A.      Slacum,  Harold  W. 
Harrah,  John  P.  Smith,  Darrel  P. 

Hertz,  Allen  C.  Snook,  Allan  E. 

HUgert.     Nicholas    J.,Stratton,  Jerry  R. 
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Jr. 

Hilpert,  Fred  P.,  Jr, 
Hollis,  James  A. 
Holm,  Kenneth  L. 
Hooton,  Richard  J., 
Hutchins,    Robert 

Jr. 
leou.  Donald  K. 
Keast,  Gerald  R. 
King,  John  T. 
Kingston,  WUllam 

Jr. 
Kling,  David  A. 
Kraus,  Dennis  E. 
Krohn,  Larry  A. 
Lacour,  Thomas  A. 


Taggart,  Kenneth  A. 

Taylor,  Thomas  C. 

Tente,  Robert  G. 

Thlry,  Gary  E. 
Jr.Tlnunerman,  Larry  R. 
A.,Trout,  Bennie  J. 

Villeponteaux,     Jamei 
H.,  Jr. 

Vogt,  John  L. 

Warring,  Milton  T..  Jr. 
G., Weber,  Delias  J. 

Wetzel,  Roy  J.,  Jr. 

Whalen,  Larry  D. 

WUUams,  Robert  B. 

Witting,  PavU  W. 

Wright,  Robert  M. 


Lardlzabal,  Alfred,  Jr.  Wystrach,  Michael  O. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  13,  1965: 

POSTMASTEHS 
ALABAMA 

Joseph  B.  Rutland,  Pitzpatrlck. 
WUUam  E.  Streetman,  Hurtsboro. 
Milligan  Earnest.  Opellka. 
Willie  R.  Pinch,  Samson. 


ARKANSAS 

Thomas  E.  Nelms,  Brookland. 
Ralph  W.  Blair,  Port  Smith. 
Betty  L.  Cochran,  Hector. 

COLOBADO 

Wayne  P.  WUcoxen,  IdaUa. 

DELAWARE 

Clifford  W.  Truitt,  Dagsboro. 
Clarence  A.  Schwatka,  Jr.,  Townsend. 

GEORGIA 

J.  Dwight  Todd,  Gibson. 
Jesse  L.  Garland,  Martin. 
James  E.  Pevey,  Pembroke. 

mAHO 

Hortense  T.  Tylor,  Ucon. 

n^LINOIS 

Shirley  E.  Long,  Argenta. 

Kathryn  E.  McLaughlin,  Troy  Grove. 

INDIANA 

Chester  A.  Etchason,  Jr.,  Plalnfleld. 
Carldean  Merrifield,  Sr..  WolcottviUe. 

IOWA 

Dalbert  D.  Hoist,  Harris. 

KANSAS 

Melvin  C.  Webb,  Cimarron. 
Virgil  J.  Hitz,  Hudson. 
Charles  T.  Lingo,  Wakarusa. 

KENTUCKY 

Martin  W.  Wilson,  Dixon. 
James  A.  Estill,  Mays  Lick. 

LOUISIANA 

Edmund  P.  Perkins,  Clayton. 

MAINE 

Emllio  E.  Hary.  Owls  Head. 

MARYLAND 

0.  Mitchell  Boulden,  Elkton. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edwin  G.  Fabian,  Hanson. 
Francis  A.  Woodlock,  Medfleld. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  C.  Clark,  Lupton. 
Robert  E.  McMuUen.  St.  Joseph. 

MINNESOTA 

Elwyn  A.  Guyer.  Taconlte. 

MISSISSIPPI 

John  D.  Rosamond,  Gholson. 
Hayden  L.  Martin,  Pittsboro. 
Annie  R.  Lagrone,  Steens. 
Maude  D.  Atkinson.  Vance. 

MISSOURI 

Aldace  Naughton,  Jr.,  La  Plata. 
Eugene  P.  Schaberg,  St.  Charles. 
Gerald  A.  Robertson.  Sullivan. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Leon  J.  Madden.  MiUlngton. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Norman  M.  Booker,  Hobbs. 

NEW    YORK 

Walter  W.  Rostenberg,  White  Plains. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  L.  Baysden,  Ernul. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Sylvester  J.  Schneider,  Hannah. 

OHIO 

Mauna  L.  Pullins,  Irwin. 
Prank  Dobrozsl,  Middletown. 
Arthur  E.  Rau,  Sardinia. 

OREGON 

Allan  B.  McVay,  Alsea. 
June  Y.  O'Connor.  lone. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eugene  D.  Mitchell.  Beaver  Springs. 
Paul  B.  Vandevander,  Bellwood. 
Joseph  D.  Murphy.  Bryn  Mawr. 
John  Gajdosik.  Floreffe. 


TENNESSEE 

Taskel  T.  Rich,  Byrdstown. 
George  W.  Whaley,  Middleton. 
WiUiam  R.  Broadway,  Ten  Mile. 

TEXAS 

Clarence  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  AmariUo. 
James  T.  Youngblood,  Jr.,  Burkevllle. 
Austin  Skinner,  Ferris. 
Dorothy  P.  Ehrlich,  PoUett. 
Aubra  C.  Fuqua,  Jr.,  LaPorte"; 
Oleta  B.  Coleman,  Splendora. 
Louis  P.  Parsons,  Thornton. 
Ernest  L.  Ryan.  Weslaco. 

VIRGINIA 

WUlle  L.  Yeatts,  AltaVista. 
Edwin  A.  Crowder,  Boydton. 
E.  Trigg  Harrison,  Chesapeake. 
Jennie  D.  Luck,  Montvale. 

WASHINGTON 

Kenneth  A.  King,  CoupevUle. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Lansing  H.  Walker,  Berwind. 
Ova  H.  ToUey,  Dunbar. 
WUUam  E.  White,  Newell. 

WISCONSIN 

Feme  L.  Thompson,  Wyocena. 
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Tuesday,  April  13, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Deuteronomy  16:  20:  That  which  is 
altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  as  we  meet 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  this  new 
day,  may  we  accept  the  challenge  to  lay 
hold  of  those  ideals  and  principles  of 
democracy  which  invest  life  with  dignity 
and  worth. 

Grant  that  our  democracy  may  not  be 
found  wanting  or  fail  in  these  anxious 
\  and  troubled  days. 

We  humbly  confess  that  our  human 
life  has  no  standards  and  stability,  no 
defense  against  despair  and  defeat,  and 
no  victory  against  communism  and 
chaos  imless  we  cultivate  faith  in  Thee 
and  in  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values. 

May  the  spirit  of  mankind  be  more 
considerate  and  compassionate,  more 
gentle  and  gracious,  more  magnanimous 
and  unselfish. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONSTRUCTION    AND    ALTERATION 
OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 

HotrsE  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  9, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  McCormack:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section   7(a)    of   the   PubUc 


BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959  for  the  construction 
and  alteration  of  public  buildings,  and  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1965  for  lease 
construction,  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
AprU  7,  1965,  approved  prospectuses  for  the 
following  projects  which  were  transmitted  to 
this  committee  from  the  General  Services 
.Administration : 

Construction  of  new  buUdings: 

Alaska:  Petersburg,  post  office.  Federal  of- 
fice biiilding. 

Arkansas:  Conway,  poet  office.  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

Arkansas:  Star  City,  post  office,  Federal 
office  building. 

Colorado:  Port  Oollins,  post  office.  Federal 
office  building. 

Florida:  West  Palm  Beach,  post  office, 
coxirthouse. 

Georgia:  Augusta,  post  office.  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

lUinois:  La  SaUe,  SSA  district  office. 

Maryland:  Beltsville.  Secret  Service  train- 
ing center. 

Maryland:  BeltsvUle.  Salisbxiry,  SSA  dis- 
trict office. 

Massachusetts:  FaU  River,  SSA  district  of- 
fice. 

Massachiisetts:  Fitchburg,  post  office,  Fed- 
eral office  buUdlng. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis,  SSA  district  of- 
fice. 

Missouri:  Kansas  City,  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

New  Hampshire:  Keene,  post  office.  Federal 
office  building. 

New  Hampshire:  Littleton,  SSA  district 
office. 

New  Jersey:  Hackensack,  SSA  district 
office. 

North  CaroUna:  Wllkesboro,  post  office, 
courthouse. 

North  Dakota:  Grand  Forks,  SSA  district 
office. 

Pennsylvania:  Easton,  SSA  district  office. 

Pennsylvania:  West  Chester,  SSA  district 
office. 

Rhode  Island:  Barrington,  post  office.  Fed- 
eral office  buUdlng. 

Tennessee:  NashviUe,  courthouse.  Federal 
office  buUdlng,  annex. 

Texas:  BrownsvUle,  SSA  district  office. 

Texas:  Laredo,  Border  Patrol  State  head- 
quarters. 

Texas :  Lubbock,  post  office. 

Texas:  Lubbock,  courthouse.  Federal  office 
buUdlng. 

Texas:  Rockwall,  post  office.  Federal  office 
buUdlng. 

Vermont:  Essex  Jtmction,  post  office,  Fed- 
eral office  buUding. 

Virginia:  Staunton,  SSA  district  office. 

Washington:  Wena  tehee.  Federal  office 
buUding. 

West  Virginia:  WheeUng,  SSA  district 
office. 

Total:  30  projects. 

Alteration  projects: 

Alabama:  Montgomery,  post  office,  court- 
house. 

California:  Los  Angeles,  post  office,  couit- 
house. 

California:  O^land,  1515  Clay  Street, 
buUding. 

Florida:  Tampa,  post  office,  courthouse, 
customhouse. 

Georgia:  Augusta,  post  office,  courthouse. 

Idaho:  Boise,  post  office,  courthouse. 

minois:  Chicago,  customhouse. 

Illinois :  Chicago,  railroad  retirement  board 
building. 

Iowa:  Davenport,  post  office,  coiu-thovise. 

Maryland:  Middle  River,  Federal  depot. 

Minnesota :  DiUuth,  post  office,  courthoxise. 

New  Jersey:  Trenton,  post  office,  court- 
house. 

New  York:  Buffalo,  courthouse. 

New  York:  New  York.  Federal  office  buUd- 
ing (641  Washington  Street). 
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North  Carolina :  Greensboro,  Federal  office 

building. 

North  Carolina:  Wilmington,  courthouse, 
customhouse. 

Ohio:  Columbus,  post  office,  courthouse. 

Oklahoma:  Guthrie,  post  office,  covu-thouse. 

Oklahoma:  Muskogee,  post  office,  court- 
house. 

Oklahoma:  Tulsa,  post  office,  courthouse. 

Oregon:  Portland,  Federal  office  building 
(701  Glisan  Street). 

Pennsylvania:     Philadelphia,     post     office 

(main). 

Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh,  post  office, 
courthouse. 

Pennsylvania:  Scranton,  post  office,  court- 
house. 

Texas:  Austin,  courthouse. 

Vermont:  Burlington,  Federal  office  build- 
ing, post  office,  courthouse. 

Washington:  Auburn,  GSA  Center. 

Washington:  Spokane,  post  office,  court- 
house, customhouse. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Agricultural  Southern 
Building. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Commerce  Building. 

Washington.  D.C.:  Weather  Bureau  (Bu- 
reau of  Standards  site) . 

Total:  31  projects. 

Lease  construction: 

Kansas:  Manhattan. 

Montana:   Missoula. 

New  York:  Queens. 

Total :  3  projects. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  H.  Fallon. 
Chairman,  Member  of  Congress. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   SHERMAN 
A.  MINTON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Den- 
ton]. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  passing  of  that  great  American, 
Sherman  A.  "Shay"  Minton,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  former  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  the  district  from 
which  he  came  and  in  which  he  chose  to 
spend  his  last  years.  I  also  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  him  well.  I  choose  to  re- 
member him  simply  as  a  great  man  and 
a  good  friend. 

Shay  Minton  was  born  in  Georgetown, 
Ind..  in  1890.  He  was  always  an  active 
man.  Coming  from  humble  surround- 
ings he  worked  his  way  through  high 
school  and  with  the  help  of  a  scholar- 
ship, through  college.  While  in  school 
he  participated  in  athletics  as  much  as 
time  would  allow.  Justice  Minton  re- 
ceived the  bachelor  of  laws  degree  from 
Indiana    Ut  >     In    1915    and    the 

matter  of  la  >  rre  from  Yale  Unl- 

verHtjr  the  following  year. 

He  »pent  the  war  years  of  1917-18  aa 
ail  tiifantry  captain,  seeing  action  in 
Prancr  When  h^  returned  to  this  coun- 
inr  he  entered  the  practice  of  law  and 
tn  1933  waji  appulnted  cuuns^Ior  for  the 
IndMnA  Pub  '  CgmmiMlon.    In 

urn  poankMi  '>m  MMk  dcprM- 

akan  6m f.  h#  rou«ht  for  Xhf  welfare  uf 
thr  evnmot  ''''(I  was  rewarded 

•■'!»  Hl<»r'  lion  to  the  VH 


m 


ion  in 


appointed  as  administrative  assistant  to 
President  Roosevelt.  Justice  Minton  told 
me  that  that  was  the  greatest  experience 
and  the  most  interesting  period  of  his 
life. 

In  1941  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Shay  Minton  to  a  judgeship  on  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  until  October 
1949  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  President  Truman,  an 
old  friend  from  his  Senate  days. 

Justice  Minton  worked  hard — he  was  a 
student  of  the  law.  And  though  he  had 
been  classed  as  a  liberal  Senator  he  was 
termed  a  conservative  Justice.  I  think 
this  was  not  caused  by  any  change  of 
political  philosophy  but  because  of  his 
opinion  of  the  judicial  attitude  a  judge 
should  take.  He  had  gone  through  the 
Supreme  Court  expansion  fight  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and  felt 
there  was  a  danger  of  the  judiciary  as- 
suming or  usurping  some  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
acts  of  Congress  and,  while  he  might  not 
agree  with  certain  legislation,  he  felt  the 
Court  should  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
overrule  and  act  of  a  legislative  body  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Shay  Minton  retired  from  the  Bench  in 
1956  because  of  poor  health.  But  he  re- 
mained actively  interested  in  his  two 
main  loves,  sports  and  politics.  I  recall 
only  last  October  while  campaigning  in 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  he  lived,  I  went 
to  the  hospital  to  see  Justice  Minton. 
Although  he  was  in  an  oxygen  tent  I 
found  him  listening  to  a  ballgame  and 
when  I  entered  his  room  he  immediately 
roused  to  discuss  politics  and  the  cam- 
paign. Such  an  indomitable  spirit  is  not 
often  found. 

As  I  said,  it  was  my  honor  to  call  Sher- 
man Minton  my  friend,  for  although  he 
reached  the  highest  office  of  any  Hoosier 
I  have  had  the  fortune  to  know  he  never 
lost  his  common  heritage.  He  was  al- 
ways "at  home"  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  lived  and  worked  and  in  whose 
service  he  spent  his  life. 

Today  I  feel  that  the  Nation  is  a  little 
poorer  because  of  his  passing,  but  in- 
finitely richer  because  he  came. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  express  my  great  regret  at  the 
passing  of  former  Justice  Sherman  Min- 
ton. 

He  was  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  my 
alma  mater.  Indiana  University,  where 
both  of  us  studied  the  law. 

Shay  Minton  and  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  1935.  he  to 
the  Senate.  I  to  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

While  we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
political  aisle.  I  always  found  him  to  be 
a  fair  adversary,  and  I  counted  him 
among  my  «tx>d  personal  friends. 

Just4o»  Minton  spent  a  major  share  of 
his  earvrr  in  public  aervice  and  hu  oon- 
trlbntJons  to  maJiintf  la**  it)  the  Con- 
cr«««  and  \mi^r  interprrttng  •lalutes  as  a 
mi<absr  of  th«  Supreme  Court,  were  con- 
MtrtaW* 


As  a  son  of  Indiana,  Sherman  Minton 
brought  credit  to  his  native  State  through 
his  accomplishments  on  the  national 
scene. 

I  want  to  extend  to  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily my  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr. 
Justice  Minton  is  dead. 

An  excellent  life  and  a  brilliant  career 
has  come  to  a  close  and  I  join  others 
across  this  land  who  pause  to  pay  their 
respects  to  this  great  public  servant. 

Sherman  Minton  was  a  lawyer,  soldier, 
politician,  a  stanch  ally  and  one-time 
White  House  aid  to  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  a  U.S.  Senator,  a  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the 
past  several  years  a  Hoosier  elder  states- 
man. At  74,  he  has  died  in  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

When  illness  forced  Mr.  Justice  Minton 
to  step  down  from  the  Highest  Bench  in 
this  Nation  in  1956,  he  spoke  sadly  to 
newsmen  and  said : 

There  will  be  more  Interest  in  who  will 
succeed  me  than  in  my  passing.  I'm  an 
echo. 

If  Sherman  Minton  was,  Indeed,  an 
echo,  he  has  generated  the  reverberations 
with  his  own  powerful  voice  in  Indiana 
politics  and  government  and  later  in  this 
great  Capitol  and  in  the  White  House  it- 
self before  he  moved  to  the  Supreme 
Court  where  he  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion. 

In  Indiana,  he  was  called  "Shay"  Min- 
ton, a  name  tagged  on  him  by  his  brother, 
Roscoe  when  they  were  boys. 

"Shay"  Minton  was  not  a  shy  man. 
Once  during  his  Senate  career  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  have  made  it  a 
crime  for  any  newspaper  to  publish  as 
fact  "anything  known  to  be  false  by  the 
publisher."  That  caused  quite  a  stir  up 
here  on  the  Hill.  And,  one  of  his  first 
senatorial  acts  was  the  breaking  of  a 
Huey  Long  filibuster — no  mean  trick  in 
those  days. 

The  future  Senator  and  Justice,  a  na- 
tive of  Georgetown,  Ind.,  headed  his  class 
when  he  received  the  LL.B.  degree  in 
1915.  A  year  later,  he  won  his  LL.M.  at 
Yale  University.  After  World  War  I 
service  with  the  infantry  on  the  Belgian, 
Soissons,  and  Verdun  fronts,  he  started 
active  practice  of  law  in  New  Albany,  and 
subsequently  became  associated  with 
Paul  V.  McNutt  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Indiana  American  Legion. 

When  Mr.  McNutt  became  Governor 
of  Indiana  in  1933,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Minton  public  counselor  for  the  Public 
Service  Commission;  in  this  post  Mr. 
Minton  received  credit  for  writing  many 
of  the  "little  New  Deal"  measures  of  the 
McNutt  administration. 

He  was  credited  with  reducing  Indi- 
ana's public  utility  rates  by  $3,200,000  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  which  stood  him 
In  good  stead  when  he  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  1934.  He  defeated  the  Incumbent 
Republican  by  a  majority  of  almost 
60.000 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  amlgned  »  desk 
beside  that  of  another  freshman.  Hsrry 
8  Truman,  of  Missouri  The  close 
friendship  fonn«d  then  was  to  have  a 
sequel  1 5  jr^rs  later  when  Pr«ld«al  Tn- 
man  named  him  to  the  \JB 
Court 
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Senator  Minton  was  noted  for  his  will- 
ingness to  argue  for  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  President  Roosevelt.  A  con- 
servative by  nature  and  training,  he 
nonetheless  championed  many  New  Deal 
causes. 

In  the  election  of  1940,  Senator  Minton 
was  defeated  for  reelection.  Ironically, 
it  was  the  Hoosier  sweep  of  Indiana's 
own  Wendell  L.  Willkie  that  ended 
"Shay"  Minton's  senatorial  career. 
Even  more  ironic  is  the  fact  that  the 
two  men  were  classmates  at  Indiana 
University. 

_In  1941,  President  Roosevelt  took  Mr. 
Minton  to  the  White  House  as  a  staff 
aid,  to  act  as  the  President's  "eyes,  ears, 
and  legs."  Mr.  Minton  later  called  this 
job  the  "richest  period"  in  his  life,  al- 
though it  was  of  short  duration,  for  that 
same  year  the  President  appointed  him 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  It  was  from  that  seat 
that  President  Truman  raised  his  old 
friend  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t  8  years 
later. 

In  1956,  painfully  crippled  by  per- 
nicious anemia,  he  retired  and  went  back 
to  Indiana  where  it  all  began,  where  he 
had  met  and  married  Gertrude  Gurtz  in 
1917,  a  union  that  brought  them  three 
children,  including  Sherman,  John,  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Callahan,  who  survive  this 
great  American. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  Congressman  Denton  and 
other  Members  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
a  great  Hoosier  statesman  and  longtime 
friend  of  mine  who  passed  away  last 
week,  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Sherman  Minton. 

"Shay"  Minton,  as  he  was  known  to 
all  of  his  friends  in  Indiana,  was  truly 
a  self-made  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
judge.  Born  and  raised  in  southern  In- 
diana, as  a  youth  he  worked  his  way 
through  high  school,  college,  and  the 
university. 

By  reason  of  his  outstanding  ability 
as  a  public  oflBcial  and  his  capacity  to 
make  and  retain  friends,  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1934.  He  made  an 
outstanding  record  in  fighting  for  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  New  Deal  pro- 
gram during  his  term  as  U.S.  Senator. 
He  was  afterward  appointed  a  Federal 
appellate  judge  and  later  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  He  resigned  from  the  Supreme 
Court  due  to  illness.  He  has  been  living 
at  his  boyhood  home.  New  Albany,  Ind., 
since  his  retirement. 

Indiana  and  the  Nation  has  profited 
by  reason  of  his  great  public  service,  as 
a  State  officer,  U.S.  Senator.  Federal 
Judge,  and  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

He  is  mourned  by  thousands  in  his 
home  State  of  Indiana,  and  many 
throuRhout  the  Nation  regret  his  passing. 

He  was  truly  an  example  of  what  a 
younn  man  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
can  accomplish  through  work,  applica- 
tion, a  .sense  of  duty,  and  constantly 
Mrtvlnu  for  advancement  and  progress 
of  lt>e  Nstion  he  loved  so  much 

I  eiteiid  u>  Mrs.  Minton  and  the 
{•■Illy  my  deepest  sympathy  In  their 
berea\rmeiU 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    JAMES    A. 
SHANLEY 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  stand  here — in  the 
Halls  of  the  House  which  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  well — to  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  former  Representative  James  A. 
Shanley.  From  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  paper,  which  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  after  my  remarks,  those 
of  you  who  did  not  have  the  extreme 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  Jim  Shan- 
ley will  learn  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  of  his  great  contribution  to 
his  city,  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  his 
world. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  speak  of  Jim 
Shanley  as  a  man,  to  tell  you  of  those 
wonderfully  warm  characteristics  which 
he  possessed  and  which  cannot  be  pro- 
jected through  newsprint. 

Jim  Shanley  was  a  keenly  intelligent, 
alert,  insightful,  and  incisive  man.  As  a 
teacher,  he  brought  his  students  an  un- 
derstanding born  of  wisdom  and  love. 
His  effect  was  inspirational,  and  those 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  the  best. 

As  a  Congressman,  he  brought  his 
knowledge  of  international  affairs  into 
the  perfect  setting  for  such  debate. 

As  a  judge,  he  brought  the  full  force 
of  his  intellect  and  his  crusading  spirit 
into  play,  reforming  the  policies  and  the 
spirit  of  the  probate  court.  During  his 
last  terms,  he  won  the  endorsement  of 
both  parties. 

But  Jim  Shanley  was  not  only  a  man 
of  intelligence.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
charm,  a  man  of  grace.  His  wit  was 
legendary,  his  courtesy  vmfailing. 

It  was  a  true  privilege  to  know  this 
man.  He  was  a  sound  political  adviser, 
a  loyal  ally,  a  good  friend.  To  his 
charming  wife  and  to  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  sympathies  as  well  as  those 
of  the  district  which  he  served  and  which 
I  am  also  proud  to  represent. 

The  articles  follow: 

James  A.  Shanlet 

Teacher,  statesman,  judge. 

So.  In  capsule  form,  might  be  written  the 
career  of  Probate  Judge  Jamea  A.  Shanley. 

But  It  wovild  uke  chapters.  If  not  volumes, 
to  fully  write  the  Jim  Shsniey  Btory. 

To  his  friends,  and  their  number  wu 
legion  the  Jim  Shsniey  ctory  does  not  need 
u>  be  put  Into  print  It  U  written  In  words. 
in  d««(U  of  kindness.  In  Mttoos.  M«fiinplUh- 


ments  and  in  accolades  which  came  his  way 
In  profusion  because  of  What  he  was  and 
what  he  did.  These  things,  one  may  be  siire, 
will  never  fade  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him,  those  that  he 
helped,  those  that  he  entertained  with  his 
flashing  yet  kindly  wit  as  a  toastmaster,  his 
gentlemanly  conduct  and  charm  which  he 
wore  not  as  an  occasional  cloak  but  as  his 
everyday  garment. 

Judge  Shanley  was  a  product  of  New 
Haven,  In  every  sense  of  that  word.  Through 
Its  local  schools,  through  Yale  University  and 
through  the  honors  and  offices  it  bestowed 
upon  him.  New  Haven  gave  Jim  Shanley 
much.  In  return  he  gave  the  city  and  Its 
people  much  more. 

These  things  will  be  remembered  now  as 
the  city  he  knew  and  loved  so  well  gives  him 
Its  last  farewell  at  funeral  services  tomorrow. 

Some  of  those  who  attend  these  rites  wUl 
remember  him  best  as  a  teacher — and  as  an 
Inspirational  one. 

Others  will  recall  the  services  he  rendered 
his  city,  his  State  and  his  Nation  as  a  member 
of  Congress  and  an  outstanding  scholar  and 
statesmen  In  the  field  of  International  law. 

Even  larger  niimbers  will  recall  his  years 
as  New  Haven's  judge  of  probate,  his  reforms 
in  that  office;  his  kindly,  considerate  handling 
of  those  who  came  before  him;  the  excel- 
lence of  his  administration  which  resulted  In 
his  being  nominated  by  Democrats,  endorsed 
by  Republicans,  respected  by  all. 

But.  after  thinking  of  all  these  things  all 
who  know  him  will  think  most  of  him  as 
Jim  Shanley,  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  a 
man  among  men. 

Probate  Court  To  Be  Closed  Foe  Shanlet 
Rites  Wednesday 

To  mourn  his  death.  Probate  Court  will  be 
closed  Wednesday  during  the  funeral  of  Pro- 
bate Court  Judge  James  A.  Shanley,  69,  who 
died  Sunday  in  Grace-New  Haven  Hospital. 

The  court  wlU  not  open  until  2  that  after- 
noon. Also,  city  hall  Is  draped  In  black  and 
city  flags  are  flying  at  half-stafif. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  9  a.m.  from 
M.  P.  Walker  and  Sons  Funeral  Home,  1201 
Chapel  Street.  A  solemn  requiem  high  mass 
will  be  celebrated  at  10  In  Assumption 
Church,  Woodbrldge.  Burial  will  be  in  St. 
Lawrence  Cemetery,  West  Haven. 

Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee,  Monday  announced 
the  official  honorary  delegation  for  the 
funeral  as  follows : 

Harold  M.  Mulvey,  State  attorney  general; 
George  W.  Crawford,  former  city  corporation 
counsel;  Democratic  town  chairman  Arthur 
T.  Barblerl;  Tax  Collector  Vincent  R.  Ma- 
renna;  City  Sheriff  Gabriel  Kasprzcyckl; 
Town  Clerk  Joseph  A.  Glanelll;  Masella;  City 
Clerk  Leon  Medvedow;  City  Treasvu-er  Ella  B. 
Scantlebury;  Registrars  of  Voters  Paul  R. 
North  and  Victor  E.  Roslen;  Norton  Levlne, 
former  assistant  corporation  counsel. 

Controller  Kennedy  Mitchell;  Director  of 
Administration  Dennis  Rezendes;  mayor's  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Anthony  E.  Bove. 

Corporation  Counsel  A.  Frederick  Mlgnone 
and  members  of  his  staff,  Thomas  F.  Keyes, 
Jr.,  Joseph  E.  Bove,  Roger  J.  Frechette,  WU- 
llam  B.  Ramsey  and  Frank  S.  Meadow. 

Development  Administrator  L.  Thomas  Ap- 
pleby. Aldermanlac  President  William  T. 
O'Connell,  aldermanlc  majority  leader  Ed- 
ward M.RJgynolds.  aldermanlc  minority  leader 
MlchaeTBwPalma. 

Purchasing  Agent  Frederick  L.  Cronan, 
Acting  City  Assessor  Thomaa  P.  King.  Public 
Works  Director  Clifford  E.  McOrall.  City  Engi- 
neer Albert  A  Landlno.  Personnel  EMrector 
Peter  H  Ferlola.  Building  Inspector  Peter 
Rowley.  CUy  Plan  Director  Shsrmsn  Hss- 
brouck.  Conununlty  Relsttons  Dlrectar  Jamss 
L   klltcbell 

Pcrilcs  Chief  PntncU  V  McMaous.  rirs 
Chief  ThtiCMS  J   OuUlDS.  Trattc  and  l*arfcliifl 
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North  Carolina:  Greensboro,  Federal  office 

building. 

North  Carolina:   Wilmington,  courthouse, 

customhouse. 

Ohio:  Columbus,  post  office,  courthouse. 

Oklahoma :  Guthrie,  post  office,  courthouse. 

Oklahoma:  Muskogee,  post  office,  court- 
house. 

Oklahoma:   Tulsa,  post  office,  courthouse. 

Oregon:  Portland,  Federal  office  building 
(701  Gllsan  Street). 

Pennsylvania:     Philadelphia,     post     office 

(main).  _ 

Pennsylvania:      Pittsburgh,      post     office, 

courthouse. 

Pennsylvania:  Scranton,  post  office,  court- 
house. 

Texas:  Austin,  courthouse. 

Vermont:  Burlington,  Federal  office  build- 
ing. F>ost  office,  courthouse. 

Washington:  Auburn,  GSA  Center. 

Washington:  Spokane,  post  office,  court- 
house, customhouse. 

Washington.  D.C.:    Agricultural  Southern 

Building. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Commerce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.:   Weather  Bureau   (Bu- 
reau of  Standards  site). 
Total:  31  projects. 
Lease  construction: 
Kansas:  Manhattan. 
Montana:  Missoula. 
New  York:  Queens. 
Total:  3  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman,  Member  of  Congress. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  SHERMAN 
A.  MINTON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Den- 
ton]. ,         .,     , 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  passing  of  that  great  American, 
Sherman  A.  "Shay"  Minton,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  former  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  the  district  from 
which  he  came  and  in  which  he  chose  to 
spend  his  last  years.  I  also  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  him  well.  I  choose  to  re- 
member him  simply  as  a  great  man  and 
a  good  friend. 

Shay  Minton  was  born  in  Georgetown. 
Ind  in  1890.  He  was  always  an  active 
man.  Coming  from  humble  surround- 
ings he  worked  his  way  through  high 
school  and  with  the  help  of  a  scholar- 
ship through  college.  While  in  school 
he  participated  in  athletics  as  much  as 
time  would  allow.  Justice  Minton  re- 
ceived the  bachelor  of  laws  degree  from 
Indiana  University  in  1915  and  the 
master  of  laws  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity the  following  year. 

He  spent  the  war  years  of  1917-18  as 
an  infantry  captain,  seeing  action  in 
France.  When  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try he  entered  the  practice  of  law  and 
in  1933  was  appointed  counselor  for  the 
Indiana  Public  Service  Commission.  In 
this  position,  during  those  bleak  depres- 
sion days,  he  fought  for  the  welfare  of 
the  common  citizen  and  was  rewarded 
in  his  efforts  with  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1934. 

As  a  Senator.  Shay  Minton  supported 
the  New  Deal  policies  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  was  termed  a  liberal  Sen- 
ator. He  was  defeated  for  reelection  in 
a  rather  close  vote  in  1940  and  then  was 


appointed  as  administrative  assistant  to 
President  Roosevelt.  Justice  Minton  told 
me  that  that  was  the  greatest  experience 
and  the  most  interesting  period  of  his 

life. 

In  1941  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Shay  Minton  to  a  judgeship  on  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  until  October 
1949  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  President  Truman,  an 
old  friend  from  his  Senate  days. 

Justice  Minton  worked  hard — he  was  a 
student  of  the  law.  And  though  he  had 
been  classed  as  a  liberal  Senator  he  was 
termed  a  conservative  Justice.  I  think 
this  was  not  caused  by  any  change  of 
political  philosophy  but  because  of  his 
opinion  of  the  judicial  attitude  a  judge 
should  take.  He  had  gone  through  the 
Supreme  Court  expansion  fight  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and  felt 
there  was  a  danger  of  the  judiciary  as- 
suming or  usurping  some  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
acts  of  Congress  and,  while  he  might  not 
agree  with  certain  legislation,  he  felt  the 
Court  should  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
overrule  and  act  of  a  legislative  body  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Shay  Minton  retired  from  the  Bench  in 
1956  because  of  poor  health.  But  he  re- 
mained actively  interested  in  his  two 
main  loves,  sports  and  politics.  I  recall 
only  last  October  while  campaigning  in 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  he  lived,  I  went 
to  the  hospital  to  see  Justice  Minton. 
Although  he  was  in  an  oxygen  tent  I 
found  him  listening  to  a  ballgame  and 
when  I  entered  his  room  he  immediately 
roused  to  discuss  politics  and  the  cam- 
paign. Such  an  indomitable  spirit  is  not 
often  found. 

As  I  said,  it  was  my  honor  to  call  Sher- 
man Minton  my  friend,  for  although  he 
reached  the  highest  office  of  any  Hoosier 
I  have  had  the  fortune  to  know  he  never 
lost  his  common  heritage.  He  was  al- 
ways "at  home"  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  lived  and  worked  and  in  whose 
service  he  spent  his  life. 

Today  I  feel  that  the  Nation  is  a  little 
poorer  because  of  his  passing,  but  in- 
finitely richer  because  he  came. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  express  my  great  regret  at  the 
passing  of  former  Justice  Sherman  Min- 
ton. 

He  was  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  my 
alma  mater,  Indiana  University,  where 
both  of  us  studied  the  law. 

Shay  Minton  and  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1935,  he  to 
the  Senate,  I  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

While  we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
political  aisle,  I  always  found  him  to  be 
a  fair  adversary,  and  I  counted  him 
among  my  good  personal  friends. 

Justice  Minton  spent  a  major  share  of 
his  career  In  public  service  and  his  con- 
tributions to  making  laws  in  the  Con- 
gress and  later  interpreting  statutes  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  con- 
siderable. 


As  a  son  of  Indiana,  Sherman  Minton 
brought  credit  to  his  native  State  through 
his  accomplishments  on  the  national 
scene. 

I  want  to  extend  to  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily my  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Justice  Minton  is  dead. 

An  excellent  life  and  a  brilliant  career 
has  come  to  a  close  and  I  join  others 
across  this  land  who  pause  to  pay  their 
respects  to  this  great  public  servant. 

Sherman  Minton  was  a  lawyer,  soldier, 
politician,  a  stanch  ally  and  one-time 
White  House  aid  to  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  a  U.S.  Senator,  a  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the 
past  several  years  a  Hoosier  elder  states- 
man. At  74,  he  has  died  in  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

When  illness  forced  Mr.  Justice  Minton 
to  step  down  from  the  Highest  Bench  in 
this  Nation  in  1956,  he  spoke  sadly  to 
newsmen  and  said : 

There  will  be  more  interest  in  who  will 
succeed  me  than  in  my  passing.  I'm  an 
echo. 

If  Sherman  Minton  was,  indeed,  an 
echo,  he  has  generated  the  reverberations 
with  his  own  powerful  voice  in  Indiana 
politics  and  government  and  later  in  this 
great  Capitol  and  in  the  White  House  it- 
self before  he  moved  to  the  Supreme 
Court  where  he  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion. 

In  Indiana,  he  was  called  "Shay"  Min- 
ton, a  name  tagged  on  him  by  his  brother, 
Roscoe  when  they  were  boys. 

"Shay"  Minton  was  not  a  shy  man. 
Once  during  his  Senate  career  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  have  made  it  a 
crime  for  any  newspaper  to  publish  as 
fact  "anything  known  to  be  false  by  the 
publisher."  That  caused  quite  a  stir  up 
here  on  the  Hill.  And,  one  of  his  first 
senatorial  acts  was  the  breaking  of  a 
Huey  Long  filibuster — no  mean  trick  in 
those  days. 

The  future  Senator  and  Justice,  a  na- 
tive of  Georgetown,  Ind.,  headed  his  class 
when  he  received  the  LL.B.  degree  in 
1915.  A  year  later,  he  won  his  LL.M.  at 
Yale  University.  After  World  War  I 
service  with  the  infantry  on  the  Belgian, 
Soissons,  and  Verdun  fronts,  he  started 
active  practice  of  law  in  New  Albany,  and 
subsequently  became  associated  with 
Paul  V.  McNutt  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Indiana  American  Legion. 

When  Mr.  McNutt  became  Governor 
of  Indiana  in  1933,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Minton  public  counselor  for  the  Public 
Service  Commission;  in  this  post  Mr. 
Minton  received  credit  for  writing  many 
of  the  "little  New  Deal"  measures  of  the 
McNutt  administration. 

He  was  credited  with  reducing  Indi- 
ana's public  utility  rates  by  $3,200,000  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  when  he  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  1934.  He  defeated  the  incumbent 
Republican  by  a  miajority  of  almost 
60,000. 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  assigned  a  desk 
beside  that  of  another  freshman,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  of  Missouri.  The  close 
friendship  formed  then  was  to  have  a 
sequel  15  years  later  when  President  Tru- 
man named  him  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 


Senator  Minton  was  noted  for  his  will- 
ingness to  argue  for  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  President  Roosevelt.  A  con- 
servative by  nature  and  training,  he 
nonetheless  championed  many  New  Deal 
causes. 

In  the  election  of  1940,  Senator  Minton 
was  defeated  for  reelection.  Ironically, 
it  was  the  Hoosier  sweep  of  Indiana's 
own  Wendell  L.  Willkie  that  ended 
"Shay"  Minton's  senatorial  career. 
Even  more  ironic  is  the  fact  that  the 
two  men  were  classmates  at  Indiana 
University. 

In  1941,  President  Roosevelt  took  Mr. 
Minton  to  the  White  House  as  a  staff 
aid,  to  act  as  the  President's  "eyes,  ears, 
and  legs."  Mr.  Minton  later  called  this 
job  the  "richest  period"  in  his  life,  al- 
though it  was  of  short  duration,  for  that 
same  year  the  President  appointed  him 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  It  was  from  that  seat 
that  President  Truman  raised  his  old 
friend  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  8  years 
later. 

In  1956,  painfully  crippled  by  per- 
nicious anemia,  he  retired  and  went  back 
to  Indiana  where  it  all  began,  where  he 
had  met  and  married  Gertrude  Gurtz  in 
1917,  a  union  that  brought  them  three 
children,  including  Sherman,  John,  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Callahan,  who  survive  this 
great  American. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  Congressman  Denton  and 
other  Members  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
a  great  Hoosier  statesman  and  longtime 
friend  of  mine  who  passed  away  last 
week,  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Sherman  Minton. 

"Shay"  Minton,  as  he  was  known  to 
all  of  his  friends  in  Indiana,  was  truly 
a  self-made  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
judge.  Born  and  raised  in  southern  In- 
diana, as  a  youth  he  worked  his  way 
through  high  school,  college,  and  the 
university. 

By  reason  of  his  outstanding  ability 
as  a  public  official  and  his  capacity  to 
make  and  retain  friends,  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1934.  He  made  an 
outstanding  record  in  fighting  for  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  New  Deal  pro- 
gram during  his  term  as  U.S.  Senator. 
He  was  afterward  appointed  a  Federal 
appellate  judge  and  later  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  He  resigned  from  the  Supreme 
Court  due  to  illness.  He  has  been  living 
at  his  boyhood  home.  New  Albany,  Ind., 
since  his  retirement. 

Indiana  and  the  Nation  has  profited 
by  reason  of  his  great  public  service,  as 
a  State  officer,  U.S.  Senator,  Federal 
judge,  and  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

He  is  mourned  by  thousands  in  his 
home  State  of  Indiana,  and  many 
throughout  the  Nation  regret  his  passing. 

He  was  truly  an  example  of  what  a 
young  man  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
can  accomplish  through  work,  apphca- 
tion.  a  sense  of  duty,  and  constantly 
striving  for  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  Nation  he  loved  so  much. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Minton  and  the 
family  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   LATE    HONORABLE    JAMES    A. 
SHANLEY 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  stand  here — in  the 
Halls  of  the  House  which  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  well — to  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  former  Representative  James  A. 
Shanley.  From  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  paper,  which  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  after  my  remarks,  those 
of  you  who  did  not  have  the  extreme 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  Jim  Shan- 
ley will  learn  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  of  his  great  contribution  to 
his  city,  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  his 
world. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  speak  of  Jim 
Shanley  as  a  man,  to  tell  you  of  those 
wonderfully  warm  characteristics  which 
he  possessed  and  which  cannot  be  pro- 
jected through  newsprint. 

Jim  Shanley  was  a  keenly  intelligent, 
alert,  insightful,  and  incisive  man.  As  a 
teacher,  he  brought  his  students  an  un- 
derstanding bom  of  wisdom  and  love. 
His  effect  was  inspirational,  and  those 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  the  best. 

As  a  Congressman,  he  brought  his 
knowledge  of  international  affairs  into 
the  perfect  setting  for  such  debate. 

As  a  judge,  he  brought  the  full  force 
of  his  intellect  and  his  crusading  spirit 
into  play,  reforming  the  policies  and  the 
spirit  of  the  probate  court.  During  his 
last  terms,  he  won  the  endorsement  of 
both  parties. 

But  Jim  Shanley  was  not  only  a  man 
of  intelligence.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
charm,  a  man  of  grace.  His  wit  was 
legendary,  his  courtesy  unfailing. 

It  was  a  true  privilege  to  know  this 
man.  He  was  a  sound  political  adviser, 
a  loyal  ally,  a  good  friend.  To  his 
charming  wife  and  to  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  sympathies  as  well  as  those 
of  the  district  which  he  served  and  which 
I  am  also  proud  to  represent. 
The  articles  follow: 

James  A.  Shanley 
Teacher,  statesman,  judge. 
So,  in  capsule  form,  might  be  written  the 
career  of  Probate  Judge  James  A.  Shanley. 
But  it  would  take  chapters.  If  not  volumes, 
to  fully  write  the  Jim  Shanley  story. 

To  his  friends,  and  their  nxomber  was 
legion,  the  Jim  Shanley  story  does  not  need 
to  be  put  Into  print.  It  is  written  in  words. 
In  deeds  of  kindness.  In  actions,  accomplish- 


ments and  in  accolades  which  came  his  way 
in  profusion  because  of  what  he  was  and 
what  he  did.  These  things,  one  may  be  s\ire, 
will  never  fade  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him,  those  that  he 
helped,  those  that  he  entertained  with  his 
flashing  yet  kindly  wit  as  a  toastmaster,  his 
gentlemanly  conduct  and  charm  which  he 
wore  not  as  an  occasional  cloak  but  as  his 
everyday  garment. 

Judge  Shanley  was  a  product  of  New 
Haven,  in  every  sense  of  that  word.  Through 
its  local  schools,  through  Yale  University  and 
through  the  honors  and  offices  it  bestowed 
upon  htm.  New  Haven  gave  Jhn  Shanley 
much.  In  return  he  gave  the  city  and  its 
people  much  more. 

These  things  will  be  remembered  now  as 
the  city  he  knew  and  loved  so  well  gives  him 
its  last  farewell  at  funeral  services  tomorrow. 

Some  of  those  who  attend  these  rites  will 
remember  him  best  as  a  teacher — and  as  an 
inspirational  one.  ', 

Others  will  recall  the  services  he  rendered 
his  city,  his  State  and  his  Nation  as  a  member 
of  Congress  and  an  outstanding  scholar  and 
statesmen  in  the  field  of  International  law. 

Even  larger  ntunbers  will  recall  his  years 
as  New  Haven's  Judge  of  probate,  his  reforms 
in  that  office;  his  kindly,  considerate  handling 
of  those  who  came  before  him;  the  excel- 
lence of  his  administration  which  resulted  In 
his  being  nominated  by  Democrats,  endorsed 
by  Republicans,  respected  by  all. 

But,  after  thinking  of  aU  these  things  all 
who  know  him  will  think  most  of  him  as 
Jim  Shanley,  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  a 
man  among  men. 

Probate  Court  To  Be  Closed  Foe  Shaot-et 
RITES   Wednesday 

To  mourn  his  death.  Probate  Court  will  be 
closed  Wednesday  during  the  funeral  of  Pro- 
bate Court  Judge  James  A.  Shanley,  69.  who 
died  Sunday  in  Grace-New  Haven  Hospital. 

The  court  wUl  not  open  imtil  2  that  after- 
noon. Also,  city  hall  Is  draped  In  black  and 
city  flags  are  flying  at  half-staff. 

The  funeral  wiU  be  held  at  9  a.m.  from 
M  P  Walker  and  Sons  Funeral  Home,  1201 
Chapel  Street.  A  solemn  requiem  high  mass 
will  be  celebrated  at  10  in  Assumption 
Church,  Woodbridge.  Burial  will  be  In  St. 
Lawrence  Cemetery,  West  Haven. 

Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee.  Monday  announced 
the  official  honorary  delegation  for  the 
funeral  as  follows : 

Harold  M.  Mulvey,  State  attorney  general; 
George  W  Crawford,  former  city  corporation 
counsel-  Democratic  town  chairman  Arthur 
T  Barb'lerl;  Tax  Collector  Vincent  R.  Ma- 
renna;  City  Sheriff  Gabriel  Kasprzcyckl; 
Town  Clerk  Joseph  A.  Gianelli;  Masella;  City 
Clerk  Leon  Medvedow;  City  Treasurer  Ella  B. 
Scantlebury;  Registrars  of  Voters  Paul  R. 
North  and  Victor  E.  Rosien;  Norton  Levlne. 
former  assistant  corporation  counsel. 

Controller  Kennedy  Mitchell;  Director  of 
Administration  Dennis  Rezendes;  mayor's  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Anthony  E.  Bove. 

Corporation  Counsel  A.  Frederick  Mignone 
and  members  of  his  staff,  Thomas  F.  Keyes. 
Jr.,  Joseph  E.  Bove,  Roger  J.  Frechette,  Wil- 
liam B.  Ramsey  and  Frank  S.  Meadow. 

Development  Administrator  L.  Thomas  Ap- 
pleby Aldermanlac  President  William  T. 
Q'Connell.  aldermanlc  majority  leader  Ed- 
ward M.  Reynolds,  aldermanlc  minority  leader 
Michael  DePalma. 

Purchasing  Agent  Frederick  L.  Cronan, 
Acting  City  Assessor  Thomas  F.  King,  Public 
Works  Director  Clifford  E.  McGrall,  City  Engi- 
neer Albert  A.  Landlno,  Personnel  Director 
Peter  H.  Ferlola,  Building  Inspector  Peter 
Rowley,  City  Plan  Director  Sherman  Has- 
brouck.  Community  Relations  Director  James 
L.  Mitchell. 

Police  Chief  Francis  V.  McManus,  Fire 
Chief  Thomas  J.  OoUlns.  Traffic  and  Parking 
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Director  Harry  B.  Skinner,  Welfare  Director 
Daniel  J.  Dunn,  School  Superintendent  Lau- 
rence Paquin,  Park  Director  James  E.  Coogan, 
Librarian  Meredith  Bloss,  Health  Director 
Dr.  John  F.  Sayers,  Legal  Aid  Director  Fran- 
cis X.  Dineen  and  Tweed-New  Haven  Airport 
Manager  James  E.  Malarky. 

Among  the  many  organizations  which 
claimed  Judge  Shanley  as  a  distinguished 
member  is  the  Second  Ctompany,  Governor's 
Foot  Guard  in  which  Judge  Shanley  held  the 
rank  of  captain  and  served  as  assistant  chief 
of  staff  and  Judge  advocate. 


J.  A.  Shanlet  Funeral  Set  Wednesday 

p^meral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday 
for  Probate  Judge  James  A.  Shanley,  69,  of 
Ansonla  Road,  Woodbrldge,  who  died  Sun- 
day morning  at  Grace-New  Haven  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  9  a.m.  from 
the  parlors  of  M.  F.  Walker  &  Sons,  1201 
Chapel  Street.  A  solemn  requiem  high  mass 
will  be  sung  at  10  in  Assumption  Church, 
Woodbridge.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Lawrence 
Cemetery,  West  Haven. 

Judge  Shanley,  after  more  than  40  years 
of  public  service,  was  to  have  stepped  down 
from  his  post  in  April  1966,  because  of  a 
constitutional  requirement  that  State  Judges 
retire  at  70. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey  said  today  that  "Judge 
Shanley  served  with  honor  and  distinction. 
He  was  an  outstanding  public  servant.  He 
will  be  missed." 

The  Governor  extended  his  condolences  to 
the  Judge's  family. 

Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee  said  of  his  long- 
time friend : 

"Judge  Shanley's  death  is  a  grievous  and 
personal  loss  to  me  and  to  everyone  in  New 
Haven.  Soldier,  teacher,  legislator.  Jurist — 
Jim  Shanley  was  dedicated  to  his  city,  his 
Nation,  and  his  fellow  man. 

"He  was  my  close  political  associate — and 
more  than  that — a  warm  and  intimate  friend. 
Early  in  my  career,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
nominate  Jim  for  Judge  of  probate.  In  turn, 
I  was  honored  to  have  him  offer  my  name 
in  nomination  for  the  office  of  mayor.  For 
my  last  several  terms  it  has  been  Judge 
Shanley  who  administered  the  oath  of  ofBce 
at  my  inauguration. 

"Jim  Shanley  has  served,  his  city  well  and 
we  mourn  his  passing." 

FLAGS   AT   HALF  STAFF 

Mayor  Lee  ordered  that  flags  on  all  city 
buildings  be  flown  at  half-staff  until  noon 
on  the  day  of  his  burial.  City  hall,  seat  of 
the  probate  court,  will  also  be  draped  in  black 
for  1  month. 

John  M.  Golden,  Democratic  National 
Committeeman,  said  of  the  Judge,  "the  pass- 
ing of  Judge  Shanley  leaves  a  void  in  this 
community  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
Few  men  have  occupied  the  plawie  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  people  as  did  this  kindly, 
scholarly  gentleman.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
tribute  to  him  Is  the  continuing  lifetime 
affection  of  the  thousands  of  students  he 
taught  in  his  earlier  years.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  him  as  my  loyal  and  devoted  friend. 
Ever  sympathetic  and  kindly,  he  was  a  friend 
of  all  people.  A  patriotic  American,  loyal 
to  his  country,  his  church  and  his  friends, 
he  achieved  a  position  hard  to  equal.  I 
Join  the  many  thousands  who  grieve  in  his 
removal  from  our  midst  and  give  my  sincere 
respects  to  his  family." 

Prom  his  home  In  West  Hartford,  Judge 
J.  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
for  the  second  circuit  spoke  of  his  deep 
friendship  with  Judge  Shanley  with  whom 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Gov.  Wilbur 
L.  Cross  and  in  Congress. 

Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New 
Haven  County  Bar  Association,  called  Judge 
Shanley,  "the  most  wonderful  kind  of  Judge," 
Sunday  night. 


Taylor  announced  the  foUovTing  honorary 
pallbearers  for  the  funeral;  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Alcorn;  Judge  Herbert  Fischer, 
West  Haven  Judge  of  Probate  who  has  been 
sitting  in  for  Judge  Shanley  during  the 
latter 's  illness;  Judge  Raymond  Devlin; 
Judge  John  Thim,  and  the  following  attor- 
neys; Harold  Alprovis,  Frank  Bergin,  I.  Gor- 
don Golby,  Walton  Cronan,  B.  Fred  Damiani, 
David  E.  FitzGerald,  Herman  Levine,  John 
McNerney,  Thomas  O'SuUivan.  George  M. 
Peck,  Albert  T.  Sheppard  and  John  Wynne. 

ACTIVE  BEARERS 

The  active  bearers  will  be  Nicholas  Mona, 
John  Golden,  Frank  Cronin,  William  Cronin, 
John  Clark,  and  Daniel  Weinsteln. 

Judge  Shanley,  a  Democrat,  served  4  terms 
in  Congress  as  Representative  from  the 
Third  District,  1935-42.  He  was  elected  pro- 
bate Judge  in  New  Haven  in  1948  and  in  his 
last  two  campaigns  for  reelection  enjoyed 
the  support  of  the  Republican  Party  as  well 
as  his  own. 

Judge  Shanley  was  born  on  Asylvun  Street, 
April  1,  1896,  the  son  of  the  late  Bernard 
and  Rose  Kelly  Shanley. 

YALE     GRADUATE 

He  received  his  early  education  in  local 
schools  and  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1919 
from  Yale  College  and  in  1923  his  LL.B. 
degree  from  the  Yale  Law  School. 

In  1920-21,  he  taught  mathematics  at 
Carlton  Academy  in  Summit,  N.J.,  and  at 
Hillhouse  High  School  from  1921  to  1934 
where  he  also  served  as  athletic  coach. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Battery  Commander's  School  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  field  artillery.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Artillery  Reserve;  an  adjutant  in  the  1st 
Battalion  and  subsequently  Company  Com- 
mander, Battalion  Headquarters,  102d  In- 
fantry, Connecticut  National  Guard  from 
1929  to  1935  when  he  resigned  on  being 
elected  to  Congress.  He  served  as  a  major 
on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Wilbur  Cross  from  1931 
to  1933. 

During  his  service  as  probate  Judge  he  won 
the  respect  and  support  of  both  political 
parties  through  a  tight  policy  on  probate 
court  expenditures.  He  reduced  the  Judge's 
salary  from  an  average  of  $38,000  a  year  in 
the  1940's  to  less  than  $19,000  during  his 
tenvire.  He  also  instituted  other  economies 
in  the  operation  of  the  court. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  was  praised  by  the  late  Sol 
Bloom,  committee  chairman,  for  his  "keen 
intelligence,  thorough  grasp  of  international 
law  and  his  outstanding  character." 

Judge  Shanley  always  like  to  be  called  a 
liberal  and  always  insisted  that  he  was  one. 
He  had  supported  labor  legislation  and  had 
generally  supported  President  Roosevelt's  do- 
niestic  policies,  but  had  broken  with  the 
President  on  his  foreign  policy. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  many  local  and 
State  honors.  In  1952  Father  McKeon  Di- 
vision No.  7,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
presented  him  with  the  Distinguished 
Friendship  Award,  noting  that  Judge  Shanley 
always  went  "beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  any 
position  he  occupied — with  benefit  to  all 
concerned." 

In  1953  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
New  Haven  Human  Relations  Council  suc- 
ceeding the  retiring  chairman.  Dr.  David  N. 
Beach,  pastor  of  Center  Church. 

The  New  Haven  Advertising  Club's  Gold 
Medal  Award  was  given  Judge  Shanley  in 
1958,  with  James  P.  Richards,  former  Con- 
gressman from  South  Carolina,  making  the 
presentation  and  referring  to  Judge  Shanley 
as  "our  greatest  International  scholar"  in 
Congress  in  the  midthlrties. 

At  that  same  dinner  Mayor  Lee  spoke  of 
Judge  Shanley's  "charm  and  grace,"  saying 
that  the  Judge's  warmheartedness  and  wit 
had  made  many  a  "long  and  dreary  banquet 


easy  to  endiire"  for  Judge  Shanley  was  also 
well  known  and  much  sought  after  as  a 
toastmaster.  This  year  for  the  first  time  in 
over  30  years  he  was  not  toastmaster  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  Patrick  because  of  his  Illness. 

A  former  member  of  the  boys  club,  he  also 
had  served  as  toastmaster  for  that  group's 
annual  awards  dinner  for  many  years. 

A  prolific  reader,  Judge  Shanley  had  a 
library  of  over  a  thousand  books  and  had 
contributed  many  to  the  New  Haven  Library 
as  well.  Some  5  years  ago  he  served  as  gen- 
eral chairman  of  library  week  here. 

Judge  Shanley  was  a  director  of  the  New 
Haven  Boys  Club,  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  American- 
Irish  Historical  Society,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Elks,  Eagles,  Knights  of  St.  Patrick, 
Union  League,  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Lawyers,  and  the  County  and  State 
Bar  Associations. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Hilda  Mur- 
phy Fleming  Shanley;  a  daughter,  Mary 
Louise  (Nancy),  now  with  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Tanzania  (Tanganyika);  a  son,  James  A. 
Shanley,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C.;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Campbell  and  Miss  Claire  Shanley, 
both  of  Orange;  five  grandchildren  and  eight 
stepchildren.  His  first  wife,  the  former 
Mildred  Fleming,  died  in  1956. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prob- 
ably had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Jim 
Shanley  longer  than  anyone  else  in  this 
Chamber.  He  and  I  were  classmates  in 
the  class  of  1919  at  Yale  University. 
Jim  was  a  fine  student ;  even  at  that  time 
he  showed  the  characteristics  of  dili- 
gence and  leadership  which  later  led  him 
up  the  ladder  of  a  long  and  outstanding 
public  career,  both  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  as  a  probate  judge. 

We  served  together  in  the  House  for 
some  years.  At  that  time  Jim  was  one 
of  the  most  informed  and  solid  people  on 
foreign  affairs.  His  speeches  and  his 
work  at  that  time  did  a  great  deal  to  en- 
able this  country  to  come  through  the 
perilous  war  period  in  the  way  we  did. 

It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  that  Jim 
Shanley  had  passed  away,  because  only 
last  year  we  were  at  a  reunion  together, 
and  5  years  before  that  we  were  together 
at  another  reunion.  I  do  not  know  when 
anything  has  saddened  me  so  much  as 
when  I  learned  of  his  passing.  He  was 
a  friend  for  whom  I  had  affection  and 
great  admiration.  His  wit  and  knowl- 
edge made  him  sparkle  in  any  gathering. 

I  wish  to  join  in  all  the  fine  comments 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMO]  has  made  about  him.  To  his 
family,  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Jim  Shanley.  It  has  been 
truly  and  justly  said  that  he  was  a  great 
teacher,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  great 
judge. 

I  believe  that  no  one  in  the  modern 
history  of  New  Haven  has  left  behind  a 
more  pleasant  and  a  more  lasting  mem- 
ory. 


An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Haven  Register  said: 

Through  its  local  schools,  through  Yale 
University,  and  through  the  honors  and  of- 
fices it  bestowed  upon  him.  New  Haven  gave 
Jim  Shanley  much.  In  return  he  gave  the 
city  and  its  people  much  more. 

Would  that  all  of  us  could  receive  such 
a  wonderful  epitaph. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  has  truly 
pointed  out  that  it  was  his  personality, 
his  friendliness,  his  charm,  and  his  grace 
which  will  remain  in  the  memories  of 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  and  for 
whom  he  served  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  he  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  great 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  of 
many  outstanding  Representatives  from 
Connecticut  on  that  committee,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  became  known  as  an 
authority  on  international  law  and  on 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country. 

I  am  saddened  to  know  of  his  passing. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
contribution  and  also  my  sympathy  to 
the  members  of  his  bereaved  family. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMo]  in  expressing  my  ssmipathy  to 
the  family  of  Jim  Shanley  on  his  un- 
timely passing. 

Congressman  Shanley  served  in  this 
body  from  the  74th  to  the  77th  Con- 
gresses, during  those  tumultuous  and 
epochmaking  years  from  1935  to  1943 
when  the  Nation  was  troubled  by  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  then  fought  its 
way  through  a  world  war.  These  were 
strenuous  years,  and  Jim  Shanley  served 
his  Nation  well.  He  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  who  represented  our  State 
and  gave  wise  counsel  and  assistance  to 
the  Nation  in  the  reponsibilities  which 
he  bore. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentle  charm  and 
courtesy,  of  flashing  wit  and  inspira- 
tional ability.  His  service  was  marked 
by  honor  and  distinction.  He  par- 
ticipated actively  in  many  community 
programs,  from  libraries  to  friendly  so- 
cieties, and  he  served  on  many  occasions 
to  brighten  a  banquet  table  with  his 
wit  as  toastmaster.  He  had  graduated 
from  Yale  University  v/ith  a  fine  training 
in  the  law,  taught  school  in  New  Haven 
and  served  responsibly  in  World  War 
I  and  in  the  military  reserve  forces 
thereafter.  His  practice  in  the  interna- 
tional law,  and  his  work  in  Congress  led 
the  late  Sol  Bloom  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  his  work. 

I  campaigned  with  him  when  he  made 
his  first  unsuccessful  try  for  the  position 
of  judge  of  probate  in  New  Haven  after 
World  War  II,  and  when  he  was  elected 
in  1948.  In  his  last  two  campaigns  for 
reelection  he  had  earned  the  support  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

He  was  a  wonderful  fellow  to  know  and 
to  work  with.   He  had  been  a  great  ath- 


lete at  Yale,  an  outstanding  player  in 
hockey  and  baseball,  and  he  had  set  a 
mark  for  the  young  people  of  Connecti- 
cut to  look  up  to  and  to  emulate  through 
his  patriotism  and  his  integrity.  His  two 
children  are  carrying  on  his  tradition  of 
public  service,  one  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  other  in  the  State  Department, 
and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Shanley, 
I  extend  my  deepest  condolences.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  passing.  I  share 
with  Mr.  GiAmo  a  sense  of  sadness  at  the 
loss  of  a  close  and  beloved  friend. 

Ml-.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]. 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
was  greatly  saddened  to  hear  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Judge  James  A.  Shan- 
ley. of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Judge  Shanley,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  was  also  a  treasured  family 
friend  for  many,  many  years.  Among 
our  many  associations,  he  once  served  as 
toastmaster  at  a  testimonial  for  my 
father,  Carl  W.  Sickles,  an  occasion  re- 
membered by  my  family  with  great 
warmth. 

A  man  of  discerning  intelligence  and 
great  dedication,  he  pursued  during  his 
lifetime  at  least  four  careers — as  soldier, 
teacher,  lawyer,  and  public  servant,  giv- 
ing to  each  distinguished  service. 

As  a  soldier,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  World  "Wfer  I,  later  as  a  captain  in 
the  Artillery  Guards  from  1923  to  1935, 
adjutant  in  the  Connecticut  National 
Guard  from  1929  to  1935,  and  as  major 
on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross  from 
1931  to  1935. 

His  great  love  of  yovmgsters  and  his 
dedication  to  their  growth  brought  him 
to  teaching.  After  graduation  from  Yale 
University  in  1920,  he  taught  mathe- 
matics at  Carlton  Academy  in  Summit, 
N.J.,  and  later  at  Hill  House  High  School 
in  New  Haven.  Thourh  his  attention 
turned  to  law  and  politics,  he  still  man- 
aged to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
yovmgsters,  being  educational  and  ath- 
letic adviser  to  the  New  Haven  Boys 
Club,  an  organization  in  which  I  held 
membership,  and  later,  after  coming  to 
Washington,  lecturing  on  parliamentary 
government  and  legislation  at  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America. 

A  1928  graduate  of  the  Yale  University 
Law  School,  he  practiced  law  in  the  city 
of  New  Haven.  In  1935,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Connecticut.  Here,  he 
served  his  constituents  and  his  nation 
well  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  until  1942.  After  return- 
ing to  Connecticut  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  private  practice  and  then  as  judge 
of  probate,  imtil  his  passing. 

Throughout  his  life,  whether  as  soldier 
or  lawyer,  teacher  or  public  servant. 
Judge  Shanley  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  came  to  know  his 
discerning  mind,  his  steadfast  dedication 
to  service,  and  his  constant  loyalty.  He 
wUl  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  all 
whose  lives  were  touched  by  his  presence. 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  when  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Probate  Judge  James  A. 
Shanley,  of  New  Haven. 


Judge  Shanley,  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  have  ever  known,  served  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  Representative  from  the 
Third  District  of  Connecticut  from  1935 
until  1942.  During  this  time  he  was 
noted  as  one  of  the  scholars  of  Congress, 
a  man  who  lived  up  to  the  ideals  of 
statesmanship  and  who  contributed 
much  to  the  field  of  international  law. 

In  1948  he  was  elected  probate  judge 
in  New  Haven.  It  is  in  this  role  that 
the  majority  of  people  will  probably  re- 
member him.  He  was  kindly  and  yet 
firm,  with  the  highest  integrity.  He 
introduced  reforms  into  the  probate 
court  Perhaps  the  greatest  testimony 
to  his  contributions  to  the  court  came 
during  his  last  two  campaigns  for  the 
post  of  probate  judge— he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Democrats  and  endorsed  by 
the  Republicans— indeed  a  high  tribute 
to  a  man  running  under  a  political  party 
baimer  for  elective  office. 

His  keen  mind  ranged  into  many 
fields— not  only  international  law,  but 
also  into  affairs  of  state,  history,  and  to 
the  modern  problem  of  aiding  youths 
who  were  underprivileged. 

It  would  serve  all  of  us  to  model  our 
lives  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  life 
led  by  James  Shanley.  In  every  action  he 
exemplified    the    gentleman    and    the 

scholar.  ,.  ^  ,        ,^ 

In  words  written  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Judge  Shanley  was  an- 
nounced, another  fitting  tribute  was  paid 
to  this  great  man: 

To  his  friends,  and  their  nvunber  was  le- 
gion, the  Jim  Shanley  story  does  not  need  to 
be  put  into  print.  It  was  written  in  words, 
in  deeds  of  kindness,  in  actions,  accomplish- 
ments, and  in  accolades  which  came  his  way 
in  profusion  because  of  what  he  was  and 
what  he  did.  These  things  •  •  •  will  never 
fade  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him,  those  that  he  helped. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  United 
States  have  lost  a  wonderful  man. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
special  tribute  to  one  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleagues,  an  eminent  judge,  and 
my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Shanley,  of  Connecticut. 

Last  week  at  the  age  of  69.  Judge  Shan- 
ley passed  away  in  New  Haven.    He  was 
a  man  who  had  given  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice and  vision  to  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try.   My  sympathy  and  sorrow  go  out 
to  his  wife  and  family,  and  though  it  is 
for  them  a  time  of  sadness,  it  is  sadness 
which  can  be  mixed  with  pride  in  the  leg- 
acy which  he  has  left  to  them.    A  man 
of    great   warmth,    wit.    and   integrity. 
Judge  Shanley  had  earned  the  respect 
and  support  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  his  community  and  Nation. 
During  his  last  several  terms  as  judge 
of  the  New  Haven  probate  court,  a  posi- 
tion he  had  held  since  1948.  he  was  un- 
opposed for  reelection  and  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  both  parties.     Through  his 
efforts  many  archaic  practices  were  eli- 
minated from  the  probate  system  of  Con- 
necticut and  its  operation  made  more 
effective. 

During  his  term  of  office  as  the  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Connecticut,  from  1934 
to  1942.  he  was  closely  identified  with 
much  of  the  New  Deal  program.  And  as 
a  careful  student  of  world  affairs  and 
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member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  was  a  valuable  and  pro- 
phetic voice  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
late  thirties  when  the  world  moved  to- 
ward war  and  this  country  remained  di- 
vided on  foreign  policy. 

He  fought  ardently  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Neutrality  Acts  of  1935  and  1937 
when  many  Americans  still  felt  they 
could  and  would  dodge  the  coming  issue 
abroad  by  remaining  aloof,  resorting  if 
need  be  to  the  construction  of  a  "Fortress 
America."  ,, 

And  though  he  knew  that  war  would 
come,  he  was  an  equally  stanch  advo- 
cate of  international  law,  envisioning 
means  to  bring  it  about.  In  1939,  he 
asked  President  Roosevelt  to  convoke  a 
world  conference  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  He  believed  strongly  that  the 
United  States  could  make  such  an  invi- 
tation timely  and  powerful. 

He  was  well  aware  also,  during  those 
prewar  years,  of  the  menace  that  Stalin 
and  commimism — as  well  as  Hitler — 
would  come  to  pose  for  the  nations  of 
the  free  world.  He  urged  great  care  and 
caution  in  our  world  diplomacy  and 
warned  often  that  "One  day's  friends 
may  be  tomorrow's  enemies." 

When  war  came  and  tyranny  began  its 
march  toward  world  domination,  he 
joined  with  younger  men  in  the  defense 
of  our  country.  He  had  served  as  a 
young  lieutenant  in  the  field  artillery  of 
World  War  I,  and  now,  two  decades  later, 
he  served  again  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  have  known  James  Shanley  for  many 
years.  When  I  came  here  as  freshman 
Congressman  in  1936.  his  first  tenure  in 
the  House  had  begun  only  2  years  earlier. 
We  served  together  imtil  the  year  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  a  man  of 
vision,  a  scholar,  and  devoted  servant  to 
the  welfare  of  this  country. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that 
I  offer  this  tribute  and  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  good  family. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pas^ng 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge  James 
A.  Shanley.  an  eminent  jurist  and  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut. 
Judge  Shanley  served  in  this  House  for 
a  period  of  four  terms,  from  1934  to  1942. 
Those  were  the  years  of  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, and  during  this  period 
Shanley  identified  himself  strongly  with 
the  New  Deal  program  and  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  much  of  the  re- 
form legislation  enacted  by  Congress  at 
that  time.  He  was  a  scholar  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  and  an  outstanding 
exponent  of  effective  international  law 
during  his  service  in  Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  him  intimate- 
ly and  to  discuss  often  with  him  various 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  intellect,  charm,  and  wit. 
He  was  noted  throughout  Connecticut 
as  a  public  speaker  and  toastmaster.  He 
was  also  highly  regarded  as  a  judge  and 
in  recent  years  had  the  endorsement  of 
both  political  parties  in  New  Haven. 

Connecticut  has  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen.  We  are  all  saddened  by  his 
passing.    I  wish  to  extend  my  profound- 


est  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children 
in  their  hour  of  bereavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  passing  of  Jim  Shanley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NATION'S 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  21)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  optimiun  development  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  through  the 
establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by 
providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  in  order  to  increase  State  partici- 
pation in  such  planning,  with  a  House 
amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL,  Rogers  of  Texas,  O'Brien, 
Saylor,  and  Sktibitz. 


AMENDING  THE  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up   the   conference   report   on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  233) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2998)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 
"  and  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1968,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the 

same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement    J.    Zablocki, 
Edna  F.  Kelly, 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
E.  Ross  Adair, 
W.  S.  Mailllmid, 
E.  y.  Berry. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.    W.    FlTLBRIGHT. 

John  Sparkman. 
Mike  Mansfield. 

By  J.  W.  POLBRIGHT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  bill  authorized  appropriations 
of  $40  million  for  the  expenses  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  the 
3  fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968. 

The  amendment  of  'the  Senat-e  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  from  $40  million  to  $20  million, 
and  reduced  the  period  of  authorization  from 
3  fiscal  years  to  the  2  fiscal  years  1966  and 

1967.  ^      ^^ 

The  compromise  agreed  to  by  tne  con- 
ferees provides  an  authorization  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  3  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and  1968. 
The  title  of  the  House  bUl  recited  that  the 
amendment  to  existing  law  was  "to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations".  The 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
House  bill  changed  the  word  "increase"  to 
"continue".    The  House  recedes. 

Thomas     E.     Morgan, 

Clement   J.   Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kelly. 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

W.  S.  Mailliard. 

E.  Y.  Berry. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  conferees  have  secured  a  good 
compromise  on  this  legislation. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  au- 
thorized $40  million  for  a  3 -year  period. 
The  Senate  cut  this  to  $20  mUlion  for  a 
2-year  period. 

In  the  conference  agreement  $30  mil- 
lion was  authorized  for  the  next  3  years. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  available  about 
$1.7  million  from  a  previous  authoriza- 
tion. So  almost  $32  million  will  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  very  short 
and  it  passed  the  House  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. ^    ^,        . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  oi 

the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
in  his  statement  that  the  conferees  have 


come  back  to  the  House  with  the  best 
possible  conference  report,  having  in 
mind  the  limitation  within  which  we 
were  required  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  are  econ- 
omy minded,  who  thought  that  the 
House  bill  was  a  little  too  large,  we  have 
reduced  it  in  the  aggregate  from  an  au- 
thorization carried  in  the  House  bill  of 
$40  million  for  a  3-year  period  to  an 
authorization  in  the  conference  version 
of  $30  million  over  a  3 -year  period.  This 
is  substantially  less  than  the  Agency  re- 
quested. Of  course,  the  figure  has  yet 
to  go  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. The  question  in  the  conference  was 
as  to  the  period  of  time  involved.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  has  stated,  the 
Senate  had  authorized  an  appropriation 
for  a  period  of  2  years  and  the  House 
had  authorized  an  appropriation  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  We  did  agree  to  the 
longer  period  of  time,  but  at  a  much 
smaller  sum. 

On  balance,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  conferees  have 
performed  well  and  have  brought  back 
an  adequate  and  proper  conference  re- 
port within  the  limits  of  our  authority. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
House  adopt  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  CMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  his  statement  that  this  is  a 
good  bill. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
opposed  the  original  bill  and  I  oppose  this 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  dis- 
armament in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  spend  $1  million 
a  year  or  less  and  accomplish  just  as 
much  by  way  of  disarmament  as  is  going 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of 
$10  million  a  year  or  $30  million  for  3 
years  as  this  conference  report  provides. 
The  expenditure  of  $1  million  to  year  to 
maintain  a  few  people  capable  of  dis- 
cussing disarmament  with  anyone  who 
wanted  to  talk  about  it  would  save  the 
taxpayers  $27  million  on  the  basis  of  this 
bill.  And  this  program  has  been  put  on 
a  3-year  basis  because  no  one  wants  to 
attempt  to  justify  it  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  today  is 
in  the  business  of  peddling  arms  all  over 
the  world.  Only  2  or  3  months  ago,  we 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  British 
to  sell  them  $1  billion  worth  of  arms. 
Now  they  are  talking  about  buying  $1 
billion  worth  of  our  new  warplanes. 

We  are  selling  and  distributing  arms 
all  over  the  world.  Yet  we  are  here  today 
asked  to  expend  $10  million  a  year  for  3 
years  on  disarmament. 

How  utterly  contradictory  and  ridicu- 
lous can  we  get?  This  Agency,  vrtth  its 
extravagant  payroll,  is  a  wanton  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
offered  that  argument  before;  we  went 
through  it  during  the  hearings.  Many 
other  people  in  this  country  and  in  this 


body  have  different  ideas  on  arms  con- 
trol. If  we  can  spend  $50  billion  for  de- 
fense I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  spend 
$10  million  for  studies  and  research  to 
protect  our  interests  in  future  negotia- 
tions on  arms  control  or  disarmament. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  remarks  he  has  made  on 
this  conference  report.  I  think  the  con- 
ferees have  brought  back  to  the  House 
an  equitable  and  fair  solution  to  the  dis- 
armament legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  show  a  documentary  film  on 
Vietnam  in  room  2172  of  the  Ray  burn 
Building  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  are  welcome 
to  attend  and  see  this  film. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  316,  nays  65,  not  voting  52,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  72] 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bvirton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 


YEAS— 316 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Craley 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnski 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 


Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Famsley 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa, 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GilUgan 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Grifln 


Griffiths 

Mackay 

Grover 

Mackle 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Madden 

HaUeck 

Mahon 

Halpern 

Mailliard 

Hamilton 

Mathias 

Hanley 

Matsunaga 

Hanna 

Matthews 

Hansen.  Idaho 

May 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Meeds 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Miller 

Hardy 

Mills 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Mlnish 

Hathaway 

Mink 

Hawkins 

Mlze 

Hays 

Moeller 

H6bert 

Monagan 

Hechler 

Morgan 

Helstoskl 

Morris 

Herlong 

Morrison 

Hicks 

Morse 

Holifleld 

Morton 

Horton 

Mosher 

Howard 

Moss 

Hull 

Multer 

Hungate 

Murphy,  HI. 

Huot 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Hutchinson 

Murray 

Ichord 

Natcher 

Jacobs 

Nedzl 

Jarman 

Nelsen 

Johnson,  Calif 

O'Brien 

Johnson,  Okla. 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Jonas 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Blarsten 

Olson,  Minn. 

Karth 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Kastenmeler 

Ottlnger 

Kee 

Patman 

Keith 

Patten 

Kelly 

Pelly 

Keogh 

Pepper 

King,  Utah 

Perkins 

Klrwan 

Phllbin 

Kornegay 

Pickle 

Krebs 

Pike 

Kunkel 

Poage 

Laird 

Poff 

LAndrum 

Price 

Langen 

Puclnskl 

Latta 

Qule 

Leggett 

Race 

Lindsay 

Randall 

Long,  Md. 

Redlln 

Love 

Reid,  N.Y. 

McCarthy 

Reuss 

McClory 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

McCulloch 

Rivers.  Alaska 

McDade 

Roblson 

McDowell 

Rodlno 

McEwen 

Rogers.  Colo. 

McFaU 

Rogers,  Fla. 

McGrath 

Ronan 

McVicker 

Roncallo 

Macdonald 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

MacGregor 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Machen 

Rosenthal 
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Abernethy 

Pindley 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

George  W. 

Fuqua 

Ashbrook 

Gathlngs 

Baring 

Gross 

Battln 

Gumey 

Bray 

Haley 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hall 

Buchanan 

Harris 

Callaway 

Harsha 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Clawson,  Del 

King,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Lennon 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Devlne 

Long.  La. 

Dickinson 

McMillan 

Dole 

Marsh 

Dom 

Martin,  Ala. 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Mlnshall 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moore 

Erlenbom 

O'Konskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafiford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

Whltener 

WidnaU 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablocki 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

Pool 

QulUen 

Reld,  HI. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

White,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Williams 

Younger 
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Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 
Belcher 
Blatnlk 
Bonner 
Casey 
Cederberg 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Colmer 
Dawson 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Farnum 
Flno 
Fisher 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gray 


Gubser 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Henderson 
Holland 
Irwin 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
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King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Nix 

Passman 

Pirnie 


Powell 

Purccll 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Schraidhauser 


Scott 
Stalbavim 
Steed 

Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll 

Weltner 
Wilson,  Bob 
Yates 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Michel 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  Pirnie  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.   Toll   for.   with   Mr.    Scott    against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for.  with  Mr.  Ashmore 
against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Col- 
mer  against. 

Mr.  Reifel  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Weltner  against. 

For  this  day: 

M^Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Fino. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Schmidhauser. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Guteer. 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Parnum. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  and 
Mr.  MINSHALL  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  permission  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEKENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    231) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  974) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Manpower  Act  of  1965'. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Act'),  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
professional  employees  who  have  become 
unemployed  because  of  the  specialized  nature 
of  their  previous  employment  are  in  need 
of  brief  refresher  or  reorientation  educa- 
tional courses  in  order  to  become  qualified 
for  other  employment  in  their  professions, 
where  such  training  would  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  comma  after  the  word 
'arrange'  and  inserting  'through  grants  or 
contracts,'  immediately  following  the  comma. 
"(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  of  such  period  ';  and',  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"  '(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
through  contracts  with  other  private  or- 
ganizations, for  the  purpose  of  improving 
techniques  and  demonstrating  the  effective- 
ness of  specialized  methods  in  meeting  the 
manpower,  employment,  and  training  prob- 
lems of  worker  groups  such  as  the  long-term 
unemployed,  disadvantaged  youth,  displaced 
older  workers,  the  handicapped,  members  of 
minority  groups,  and  other  similar  groups. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  re- 
quire institutional  training,  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  such  training  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
shall  also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with 
respect  to  the  standards  governing  the  ade- 
quacy and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability  of 
applicants, ,  and  the  priority  of  projects  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  103  and  104  as  sec- 
tions 106  and  107,  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  section  102  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"  'Job  development  programs 
"  'Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist,  in  cooperation  with  in- 
terested agencies  both  public  and  private, 
Job  development  programs,  through  on-the- 
job  training  and  other  suitable  methods,  that 
will  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the  fill- 
ing of  those  service  and  related  needs  which 
are  not  now  being  met  because  of  lack  of 
trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting 
employment  or  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. 


"  'Labor  mobility  demonstration  projects 
"  'Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out.  In  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  In- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  relo- 
cation expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  proj- 
ects the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assist- 
ance, in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both, 
only  to  Involuntarily  unemployed  individuals 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  In  the  community  in 
which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of 
employment  (other  than  temporary  or  sea- 
sonal employment)  and  are  deemed  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are 
being  employed. 

"  '(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions : 

"  '  ( 1 )  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"'(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

"'(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  loan  is  made; 

"'(4)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (B)  such  additional  charge, 
if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes;  and 

"'(5)  the  loan  is  repayable  within  not 
more  than  ten  years. 

"'(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"  'Trainee  placement  assistance  demonstra' 
tion  projects 
"  'Sec.  105.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  assist  in  the  placement  of 
persons  seeking  employment  through  a  pub- 
lic employment  office  who  have  successfully 
completed  or  participated  in  a  federally  as- 
sisted or  financed  training,  counseling,  work 
training,  or  work  experience  program  and 
who,  after  appropriate  counseling,  have  been 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified  and 
suitable  for  the  employment  In  question,  but 
to  whom  employment  Is  or  may  be  denied 
for  reasons  other  than  ability  to  perform,  in- 
cluding difficulty  in  securing  bonds  for  In- 
demnifying their  employers  against  loss  from 
the  infidelity,  dishonesty,  or  default  of  such 
persons.  In  carrying  out  these  projects  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments  to  or  con- 
tracts with  employers  or  Institutions  author- 
ized to  indemnify  employers  against  such 
losses.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June  30, 
1967,  not  more  than  $200,000  and  $300,000, 
respectively,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section.' 

"(b)  Section  102(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '104'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '107'. 

"Sec.  5.  Section  202(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ',  and  such  per- 
sons shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances 
for    not    to    exceed    an    additional    twenty 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  'Such  pajrments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
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and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount  of  any 
such  payment  In  any  week  for  persons  imder- 
going  training,  including  uncompensated 
employer-provided  training,  shaU  not  exceed 
$10  more  than  the  amount  of  the  average 
weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  In 
the  State  making  such  payments  during  the 
most  recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available:  Provided, 
That  the  basic  amount  of  such  payments  may 
be  increased  by  $5  a  week  for  each  depend- 
ent over  two  up  to  a  maximvun  of  four  addi- 
tional dependents:  Provided  further.  That 
in  any  week  an  individual  who.  but  for  his 
training,  would  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  in  excess  of  his  total  allow- 
ance, including  payments  for  dependents, 
shall  receive  an  allowance  increased  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess.'; 

"(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a 
person  receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  which  is  less  than  the  to- 
tal training  allowance.  Including  payments 
for  dependents,  provided  for  by  the  preceding 
paragraph,  a  supplemental  training  allow- 
ance may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for  a 
training  allowance  under  this  Act.  The 
supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  his  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  training  allow- 
ance provided  by  the  preceding  paragraph.'; 
"(3)  Insert  the  words  'under  the  training 
program'  after  'compensated  hours  per  week' 
In  the  third  paragraph  of  such  subsection; 

"(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such  subsection  insert  the  following: 

"  'The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged In  training  under  section  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  employment  under  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  under  section  204) 
which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week, 
but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal  to 
his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked  (other 
than  in  employment  under  such  an  on-the- 
job  training  program)  in  excess  of  twenty 
hours  per  week.' 

"(b)(1)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  following 
'to  defray  transportation'  and  preceding 
-Provided',  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
matter  the  following:  'expenses,  and  when 
such  training  is  provided  in  facilities  which 
are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  the 
trainee's  regular  place  of  residence,  sub- 
sistence expenses  for  separate  maintenance 
of  the  trainee:'. 

"(2)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  except  In 
the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he 
may  authorize  reimbursement  for  the 
trainee's  travel  by  the  most  economical  mode 
of  public  transportation,  and  except  that  in 
noncontiguous  States  and  in  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States  where  the  per 
diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the 
maximum  per  diem  aUowance  prescribed  un- 
der that  section  for  contiguous  States,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  in  such  amoiints  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptu-poses  of  this 
Act.  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe'. 

"(c)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Strike  the  words  'not  less  than'  in  the 
first  sentence  and  insert  'at  least'  in  lieu 
thereof; 

"(2)  Strike  out  everything  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  the  words  'gainful  employment', 
and  insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 
':  Provided,  That  he  shall  not  pay  training 


allowances  to  members  of  a  family  or  a 
household  in  which  the  head  of  the  family 
or  the  head  of  the  household  as  defined  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  em- 
ployed, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  payments  are  necessary  in  order  for  the 
trainees  to  undertake  or  to  continue  train- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  no  allowances 
shall  be  paid  to  any  member  of  a  family  or 
household  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  the  head  of  such  family  or  house- 
hold has  terminated  his  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  such  member  for  train- 
ing allowances  under  this  section'; 

"(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
fiollows:  'The  number  of  youths  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training 
allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  there- 
to but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation) shall,  except  for  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  man- 
agement of  programs  under  this  section,  not 
exceed  25  per  centiun  of  all  persons  receiv- 
ing such  allowances  (or  who  would  be  en- 
titled thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unem- 
ployment compensation).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  authorize  continued  payments  of 
allowances  to  any  youth  who  becomes 
twenty-two  years  of  age  during  the  course  of 
his  training.  If  he  has  completed  a  substan- 
tial part  of  such  training.' 

"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the 
Act  is  repealed  and  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g). 
(h),  (I),  and  (J)  of  such  section  are  re- 
designated as  (d),  (e),  (f).  (g).  (h).  and 
(1),  respectively. 

"(e)   The  first  sentence  of  section  203(g) 
(2)   of  the  Act   (as  redesignated  by  section 
5(d)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  that  follows  'all  of  such  benefits 
paid*  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 
"Sec.  7.  Section  208  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 
"Sec  8.  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences and  inserting  Ui  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   'Such   State  agencies   shaU  provide 
for  such  training  through  public  educational 
agencies  or  Institutions  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  private  educational  or  training 
Institutions  where  such  private  Institutions 
can  provide  equipment  or  services  not  avail- 
able in  public  institutions,  particularly  for 
training  in  technical  and  subprofesslonal  oc- 
cupations, or  where  such  institutions  can,  at 
comparable   cost.    (1)    provide  substantially 
equivalent  training,  or  (2)  make  possible  an 
expanded    use    of    the    individual    referral 
method,  or  (3)  aid  In  reducing  more  quickly 
unemployment   or   current   and   prospective 
manpower  shortages.     The  State  agency  shaU 
be  paid  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agree- 
mpnt,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determines  that  payments 
In  excess  of  90  per  centum  are  necessary  be- 
cause such  payments  with  respect  to  private 
Institutions  are  required  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  State 
agency  shaU  be  paid  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment    Non-Federal    contributions   may    be 
In  cash  or  kind,  falrlv  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,   equipment,  and 
services." 

"Sec  9.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 


"  'PART    C. ^REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS 


"  'Sec  241.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  responslbUl- 
tles  under  parts  A  and  B  of  this  tlUe,  are 
authorized  to  provide  a  supplementary  pro- 
gram of  training  and  training  allowances,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons residing  In  areas  designated  as  redevel- 
opment areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  any 
subsequent  Act  authorizing  such  designation. 


Such  program  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  programs 
under  this  Act  and  with  their  respective 
functions  under  those  provisions,  except 
that — 

"  '(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed individuals  residing  In  redevelopment 
areas; 

"  '(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed 
Individuals  residing  In  redevelopment  areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  may 
be  referred  and  selected  for  training  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  training  allowances  under  this 
section :  Provided,  That  the  amount  and  du- 
ration of  training  allowances  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  amount 
and  duration  of  training  allowances  provided 
under  section  203(a)  of  this  Act; 

"'(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  each 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"'(4)  no  funds  available  under  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  apportioned  to  any  State  pur- 
suant to  section  301  of  this  Act.  nor  shall  any 
matching  funds  be  required.' 

"(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  (42  U.S.C.  2513  and  2514) 
are  repealed.  The  repeal  of  these  sections 
shall  not  affect  the  disbursement  of  funds 
under,  or  the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract, 
commitment,  or  other  obligation  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  repeal  of 
such  sections. 

"(c)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1965. 

"Sec.  10.  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 
Inserting  a  colon,  and  adding  the  following 
proviso:  'Provided,  That  no  funds  appor- 
tioned with  respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  reapportioned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  month  of  such  fiscal 
year  and  only  upon  30  days'  prior  notice  to 
such  State  of  the  proposed  reapportionment, 
except  that  the  reqviirement  for  prior  notice 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  reap- 
portionment made  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year.' 

"Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  'and'  following  'the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act'  in- 
serting a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  Insert- 
ing 'and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.'  following  'the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946.'.  ^    . 

"Sec.  12.  Section  304  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Appropriations  authorized 
"  'Sec  304.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  title  I.  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $46,000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  n,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess 
of  $385,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
C  of  title  n,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $22,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  each  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

'"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tiue 
TTT  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  not   in    excess   of   $1,000,000  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for 
each  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary.' 

"Sec.  13.  The  following  subsection  is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs 
approved  in  any  fiscal  year,  including  the 
total  cost  of  training  allowances  for  such 
programs,  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal  year; 
and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  centum 
requirement  in  effect  at  the  time  such  pro- 
grams are  approved:  Provided,  That  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  may  be  expended  for  training 
programs  approved  under  this  Act  prior  to 
July  1,  1965.' 

"Sec.  14.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  306 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  'pro- 
cedures,' the  following:  'including  (subject 
to  such  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  they 
may  prescribe)  the  approval  of  any  program 
under  section  202,  the  cost  of  which  does  not 
exceed  $75,000,'. 

"Sec.  15.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  of  the 
Act  are  both  amended  by  striking  'Prior  to 
March  1,  1963,  and  again  prior  to  April  1, 
1964,  April  1,  1965,  and  April  1,  1966'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  'Prior  to  April  1, 
in  each  year'. 

"Sec.  16.  Section  310  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1966'  wherever  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1969'." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

James  G.  O'Hara, 

DOMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 

Roman  Pucinski, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Hathawat, 

William  H.  Ayres, 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 

Albert  H.  QtriE, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Pat  McNamara, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  Kennedy, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Winston  L.  Prouty, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

George  L.  Murphy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  piurposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  new  text.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference are  described  in  this  statement,  ex- 
cept for  incidental,  minor,  technical,  and 
clarifying  changes.  References  to  the  "act" 
are  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 


title  i: 


MANPOWER    REQUIREMENTS, 
MENT    and    UTILIZATION 


DEVELOP- 


The  House  amendment  omitted  section  2 
Of  the  Senate  bill  which  amended  section 
101  of  the  act  to  make  an  explicit  finding  of 
Congress  that  many  professional  employees, 
who  have  become  unemployed  because  of 
changes  in  national  defense  and  other  indus- 
trial activities,  are  in  need  of  refresher  or  re- 


orientation training.  Section  2  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  contains  a  statement  on 
this  point,  but  In  different  form  from  the 
Senate  version.  The  substitute  leaves  out 
the  specific  reference  to  defense  and  Indus- 
trial activities,  and  states  that  Congress  finds 
that  "many  professional  employees  who  have 
become  unemployed  because  of  the  special- 
ized nature  of  their  previous  employment  are 
In  need  of  brief  refresher  or  reorientation  ed- 
ucational courses  in  order  to  become  quail- 
fled  for  other  employment  In  their  profes- 
sions where  such  training  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act".  In  adopting  this  sub- 
stitute, the  conferees  are  not  implying  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  under  this  act  to 
give  professional  training  to  an  individual 
to  enable  him  to  qualify  Initially  for  a  pro- 
fessional career.  Their  intention  Is  only  to 
make  clear  that  the  act  should  not  be  so 
narrowly  Interpreted  as  to  exclude  any  pro- 
vision of  limited  refresher  or  reorientation 
training  to  professionals  who  may  require 
such  training  In  order  to  escape  unemploy- 
ment as  a  result  of  obsolescence  of  their  par- 
ticular specialized  skills. 

TITLE  II :    TRAINING   AND   SKILL   DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion amending  section  203(b)  of  the  act  so  as 
to  authorize  full  payment  of  a  trainee's  local 
transportation  costs,  by  the  most  economical 
mode  of  public  transportation.  The  Senate 
bill  limited  such  payment  to  a  maximiun  of 
10  cents  per  mile.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  the  House  provisions,  since  it  was 
agreed  that  a  trainee's  cost  of  local  trans- 
portation between  his  residence  and  the 
training  site,  by  the  most  economical  public 
transportation  available,  should  be  paid  for, 
even  though  in  some  cases  such  cost  might 
exceed  10  cents  per  mile. 

The  House  amendment  omitted  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  amended  section 
203(c)  of  the  Act  so  as  to  (1)  authorize  pay- 
ment of  training  allowances  to  members  of  a 
family  or  household  whose  head  Is  employed, 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  such 
payments  are  necessary  In  order  for  the 
trainees  to  undertake  or  continue  training, 
and  (2)  deny  payment  of  training  allowances 
to  any  member  of  a  family  or  household 
whose  head  has  been  found  to  have  termi- 
nated his  own  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  member  to  qualify  for  an  al- 
lowance. Section  6(c)(1)  of  the  conference 
substitute  adopts  these  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  the  conferees  expect 
that  restraint  will  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  using  his  new  authority  to  grant  al- 
lowances to  members  of  a  family  or  household 
whose  head  is  employed.  Such  allowances 
should  be  granted  only  if  the  family  or  house- 
hold head's  employment  does  not  provide  suf- 
ficient income  to  support  the  trainee  through 
his  period  of  training.  Under  the  provision 
adopted  in  conference,  an  allowance  may  be 
authorized  for  a  member  of  a  family  or  house- 
hold with  an  employed  head  only  if  such  al- 
lowance is  "necessary"  to  permit  the  trainee 
to  vmdertake  or  continue  training. 

The  House  amendment  omitted  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill  which  amended  sec- 
tion 203(c)  of  the  Act  to  authorize  continued 
payments  of  training  allowances  to  a  trainee 
who  becomes  22  years  of  age  during  the 
course  of  training,  provided  that  he  has 
completed  by  then  a  substantial  part  of  his 
prescribed  course.  Section  6(c)(3)  of  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  this  Senate 
provision.  The  purpose  of  the  provision  Is 
to  make  It  unnecessary  to  cut  off  the  allow- 
ance of  a  trainee,  who  is  receiving  the  week- 
ly allowance  of  up  to  $20  paid  to  youths 
enrolled  in  special  youth  programs,  when  he 
reaches  his  22nd  birthday.  Trainees  who 
continue  to  receive  youth  allowances  under 
section  202(b)  training  programs  after  reach- 
ing age  22  will  continue  to  be  considered  as 
youths  receiving  training  allowances  for  the 


purpose  of  observing  the  limitation  In  sec- 
tion 203(c)  that  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  persons  receiving  training  allowances 
shall  be  youths. 

The  act  presently  permits  State  agencies 
to  provide  training  through  private  institu- 
tions if  it  can  be  provided  at  reduced  Fed- 
eral expenditure.  The  Senate  bill  amended 
this  provision  to  authorize  training  where 
private  institutions  could  provide  substan- 
tially equivalent  training  at  comparable 
Federal  expenditure,  or  provide  equipment 
or  services  not  available  In  public  institu- 
tions, or  make  possible  an  expanded  use  of 
the  Individual  referral  method,  or  aid  In 
reducing  more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent and  prospective  manpower  shortages. 
Section  8  of  the  conference  substitute  adopts 
this  Senate  provision,  but  in  a  substantively 
reworded  form,  which  authorizes  training 
through  private  Institutions  where  they  can 
provide  equipment  or  services  not  available 
In  public  Institutions,  or  where — at  com- 
parable cost — they  can  provide  substan- 
tially equivalent  training,  expand  use  of  the 
individual  referral  method,  or  aid  in  re- 
ducing more  quickly  unemployment  or  man- 
power shortages. 

The  House  amendment  established  an  ef- 
fective date  of  July  1,  1965,  for  both  the 
repeal  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  authorization 
of  a  supplementary  training  program  In  re- 
development areas,  under  the  new  section 
241  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962. 

The  Senate   bill   provided   that  repeal  of 
these   provisions   and   authorization   of  the 
redevelopment  area  training  program  be  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  subject  to  a  saving  clause  providing 
that  repeal  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  shall  not  affect  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying 
out  of  obligations  entered  into  pursuant  to 
that  Act  before  the  date  of  repeal.    Section 
9(b)  of  the  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment,  but  adds  to  it  the  saving 
clause  in  the  Senate  bill.     The  conference 
substitute,    therefore,    brings    the    training 
programs  In  redevelopment  areas  under  the 
Manpower   Development   and    Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  of  July  1,  1965.     Except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  for  In  section  241  of  the  Act, 
these  programs  in  redevelopment  areas  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  other 
programs   under    the    Act   with    respect   to 
training  allowances,  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence   allowances,    duration    of    training, 
and  other  terms.     It  Is  expected   that  be- 
tween the  date  of  enactment  of  S.  974  and 
July  1,  1965,  the  administrators  of  the  train- 
ing programs  now  authorized  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment    Act    will    take    appropriate 
steps   to   phase   out   the   administration   of 
their  program  and  to  phase   In  the  MDTA 
administration  of  training  In  redevelopment 
areas.    The  saving  clause  Is  not  Intended  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  new  ARA  training 
projects  in  anticipation  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  repeal  of  the  ARA  training  sections, 
section  16  and  17. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  "such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary"  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1968. 
The  Senate  provision  limited  authorizations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1966  to  $46  mil- 
lion for  title  I,  $385  million  for  parts  A  and  B 
of  title  II,  $22  million  for  part  C  of  title  II. 
and  $1  million  for  title  III;  but  provided  for 
no  limitations  of  authorizations  for  subse- 
quent fiscal  years.  Section  12  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provisions. 

The  House  amendment  provided.  In  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Act,  for  termination  of  all  au- 
thority under  title  II  of  the  Act  on  June  30, 
1968.  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  termina- 
tion of  such  authority  on  June  30,  1970. 
Section  16  of  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
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vldes  for  termination  of  all  authority  under 

title  II  on  June  30,  1969. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 
James  G.  O'Hara, 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
William  D.  Hathawat, 
William  H.  Ayres, 
John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  part  of  House) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  and  the  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
has  been  printed  in  the  Record  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conference  report  which  we  bring 
back  to  the  House  is  unanimous.  It 
makes  only  two  really  significant  changes 
from  the  House  bill.  The  first  is  that 
authorization  figures  are  inserted  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  rather  than  the  House  au- 
thorization of  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essaiy  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  second  important  difference  was 
that  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  under  title  n 
until  1970,  while  the  House  bill  provided 
for  such  extension  only  until  1968.  The 
conferees  agreed  upon  an  extension  until 
1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  cover  one 
other  point. 

Some  question  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  language  on  page  22  of  the  House 
committee  report  with  respect  to  safe- 
guarding against  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  substitution  for 
private  training  efforts.  The  language 
used  therein  refers  to  institution  of  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  pro- 
grams in  unskilled  or  minimally  skilled 
occupations  for  which  prior  training  or 
possession  of  a  specific  skill  has  not  tra- 
ditionally been  a  prerequisite  to  employ- 
ment. It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee 
that  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  training  in  such  situations  would 
substitute  for  threshhold  training  nor- 
mally undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer  and  would  not  add  to  achieving 
the  manpower  goals  which  are  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  The  committee  did 
not  intend  to  imply  that  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  programs 
would  not  be  available  for  training  per- 
sons in  technical  and  skilled  occupations 
in  the  garment  industry  or  any  other  in- 
dustry for  which  prior  training  or  pos- 
session of  specific  skills  has  traditionally 
been  a  prerequisite  to  employment.  For 
example,  it  might  be  appropriate  under 
the  proper  circumstances  for  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  training 
to  be  utilized  to  provide  skilled  personnel 
for  employment  repairing,  adjusting, 
maintaining,  and  rebuilding  machinery 
used  In  the  apparel  industry. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  any  further 
questions  with  regard  to  the  conference 
report,  I  would  be  happy  to  attempt  to 
respond.  In  the  meantime,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  states  my  understanding  ex- 
actly as  to  what  I  believe  is  the  congres- 
sional intent  with  respect  to  safeguard- 
ing against  MDTA  assistance  for  private 
training  centers  and  its  application  to 
the  apparel  industry. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  in  support  of  the  conference  report. 
I  believe  we  reached  a  good  compromise 
with  the  other  body  and  it  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  who  supported  this  bill 
previously. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  conferees  have  done  a 
good  job.  Most  of  the  House  provisions 
have  been  retained.  I  further  believe 
that  we  have  substantially  strengthened 
this  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
question  which  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  so  that  we  can 
establish  some  legislative  intent. 

We  have  provided  in  this  bill  now  a 
greater  flexibility  for  the  use  of  private 
school  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  man- 
power training  program. 

Now,  in  some  areas  of  the  country  the 
public  schools  have  taken  the  position 
that  where  there  is  a  need  for  a  training 
program  and  even  though  there  is  a  pri- 
vate school  that  has  such  facilities  avail- 
able, the  public  schools  must  be  given 
priority  to  develop  a  program  before  the 
Director  of  the  MDTA  can  enter  into 
agreement  with  the  private  school. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  intent 
of  the  language  of  this  bill  is  that  if  a 
private  school  is  available  and  can  pro- 
vide the  programs  which  would  be  avail- 
able if  a  public  school  were  to  develop 
a  similar  program,  the  local  director  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  private 
school  rather  than  wait  until  the  public 
school  tries  to  develop  and  put  together 
a  program  to  satisfy  that  need. 

Is  my  understanding  of  this  provision 
correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  that  his  understanding  is  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conference 
report  as  the  gentleman  knows  author- 
izes the  use  of  private  training  facilities 
where  they  can  expand  the  use  of  the  in- 
dividual referral  method,  a  method  we 
have  found  eflBcient  in  getting  individ- 
uals Into  training  quickly  and  at  a  sub- 
stantial equipment  savings  in  cost.  This 
represents  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  long  as  the  cost  is  of 
the  same  amoimt  for  the  private  school, 
or  thereabouts,  it  is  acceptable.  How- 
ever, the  public  schools  may  still  go 
ahead  and  put  in  the  program,  even 
though  it  would  be  substantially  more 
expensive  than  the  private  school. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY  AND  VA- 
CANCIES IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  HouseuResolution  314  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  314 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Pres- 
ident is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  oflBce.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  resolution  or  committee  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions.  After  the  passage 
of  H.J.  Res.  1,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.J.  Res.  1  and  It  shall  then  be 
In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  of  said  Senate 
Joint  resolution  and  to  insert  the  provisions 
of  H.J.  Res.  1  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  314 
provides  for  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and 
to  cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office.  The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 
After  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  and  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  said  Senate 
joint  resolution  and  to  insert  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Joint  Resolution  1  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Article  n,  section  1,  clause  5,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  executive  power  at  times  of 
death,  resignation,  inability,  or  removal 
of  a  President.  No  replacement  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  Constitution  where 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President. 

The  clause  couples  the  contingencies 
of  a  p>ermanent  nature  such  as  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  from  office,  with 
inability,  a  contingency  which  may  be 
temporary.  It  does  not  clearly  commit 
the  determination  of  inability  to  any  in- 
dividual or  group,  nor  does  it  define  in- 
ability so  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
status  may  be  open  and  notorious.  It 
leaves  uncertain  the  capacity  in  which 
the  Vice  President  acts  during  a  period 
of  inability  of  the  President.  It  fails  to 
define  the  period  during  which  the  Vice 
President  serves.  It  does  not  specify 
that  a  recovered  President  may  regain 
the  prerogatives  of  his  office  if  he  has 
relinquished  them.  It  fails  to  provide 
any  mechanism  for  determining  whether 
a  President  has  in  fact  recovered  from 
his  inability,  nor  does  it  indicate  how  a 
President,  who  sought  to  recover  his  pre- 
rogatives while  still  disabled,  might  be 
prevented  from  doing  so. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1,  as  amended,  is  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  the  event  that  the  President  be- 
comes unable  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  and,  further,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  whenever 
such  vacancies  may  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  314. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  for 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
finally  brought  us  legislation  imder  an 
open  rule,  so  that  we  can  amend  it  and 
otherwise  work  our  will  on  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's observation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  my  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, has  explained,  this  rule  makes 
in  order,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 


House  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  in  turn 
would  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  put  into  the  Constitu- 
tion certain  arrangements  or  procedures 
in  connection  with  the  line  of  succession 
to  the  Presidency  and  the  filling  of  any 
vacancy  that  might  occur  in  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President. 

In  order  for  this  resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  a  two-thirds  or 
a  two-to-one  vote  in  favor  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  is  required.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  rule.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
House  Joint  Resolution  because  I  believe 
it  is  unwise  and  unnecessary,  and  is  leg- 
islation that  should  not  be  enacted. 

I  notice,  as  we  look  at  the  report  con- 
cerning House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
there  has  been  some  divergence  of  view 
and  the  original  author  of  the  bill,  or 
someone  on  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
strike  out  a  great  deal  of  the  original 
House  Joint  Resolution  and  rewrite  it, 
bringing  in  a  new  resolution.  There 
must  have  been  some  disagreement 
among  those  very  able  lawyers,  35  I  be- 
lieve, who  make  up  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  report  also  has  some 
minority  or  divergent  views  expressed. 

If  this  joint  resolution  is  approved  by 
a  two-to-one  vote  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  question  of  amending  the 
Constitution  will  be  submitted  to  the 
States,  and  will  require  a  three-fourths 
vote,  or  38  States,  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  there  will  be  enough  judg- 
ment, sound  judgment,  in  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  legislatures  in  the  several 
States  of  our  Union  to  ensure  that  this 
amendment  will  never  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  am  not  setting  myself  up  as  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  more  able  and  wise  than 
those  who  serve  on  the  distinguished 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Yet,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  itself — and  it  is 
still  a  rather  important  docimient,  al- 
though it  seemingly  has  lost  some  caste 
in  the  minds  of  some  people  here  in  the 
Capital  City — which  sets  up  the  office 
of  the  Presidency,  provides  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fixing  the  line  of  succes- 
sion and  of  filling  any  vacancy  which 
may  exist  in  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
rests  entirely  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  article  11: 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  at  his  death,  resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  offi- 
cer shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  offi- 
cer shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability 
be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  Congress,  by  statute,  has  provided 
for  a  line  of  succession  in  the  office  of 
the  Presidency.  That  statute  still  is  in 
existence.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  freeze  into  the  Constitution 
another  provision  because  conditions  can 
change.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  author- 
ize another  provision  and  not  meet  our 
own  responsibility  in  fixing  a  line  of  suc- 
cession by  statutory  enactment. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  resolution 
also  provides  that  the  President  shall,  in 


case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  appoint  a  Vice  President  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  In 
other  words,  we  could  disapprove.  I 
made  a  statement  when  this  bill  was^be- 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  stand 
on  that  statement  today.  Under  certain 
conditions  and  certain  circumstances,  a 
vacancy  could  exist  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  a  President  could  name  a  billy 
goat  as  Vice  President  and  some  Con- 
gresses would  approve  of  that  nomina- 
tions and  that  selection. 

I  think  that  inasmuch  as  the  Con- 
stitution itself  provides  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  electing  a  President,  in 
case  an  electoral  college  cannot  select 
a  President,  that  it  might  be  wiser  to 
provide    by    statute    or    constitutional 
amendment,  that  in  case  there  is  a  va- 
cancy in   the   office  of   Vice   President, 
that  the  vice-presidency  shall  be  filled 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
just  as  the  Presidency  is  filled  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution.    What  is 
the  difference?     Why  should  we  agree 
here  and  write  into  the  Constitution  that 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  refused  to 
do — that  the  President  can  in  his  wisdom 
name  his  own  successor?     If  you  will 
read    the    constitutional    debates    held 
when  this  Nation  was  founded,  you  will 
see   that  there  were   delegates   to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  who  believed 
that    George    Washington    should    be 
named  a  monarch  and  that  there  be  a 
line  of  succession  from  him.    The  Con- 
vention decided  otherwise  and  I  think 
wisely  so,  and  provided  that  the  people 
should  elect  their  President   and  Vice 
President  through  the  electoral  college 
and,  if  the  college  could  not  agree  on  a 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  elect  a  President,  and  the  line  of 
succession  should  be  fixed  by  statutory 
enactment   of   the   Congress.     That   is 
exactly    what    has    been    done.      Why 
change  it  now? 

Why  go  back  to  the  theory  and  idea 
that  the  President  can  name  whomever 
he  pleases  as  Vice  President  and  put  his 
choice  in  a  position  to  succeed  him  if  he 
wishes  to  resign  the  next  day  as  Presi- 
dent? The  man  named  Vice  President 
could  be  an  individual  who  was  never 
elected  to  any  public  office.  Congress  in 
the  line  of  succession  statutes  now  pro- 
vides that  those  who  have  been  elected — 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate — shall 
succeed  to  power  and  authority  as 
President. 

In  my  opinion,  we  will  be  making  a 
grave  mistake  if  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  today.  Oh,  I  know, 
the  way  is  pretty  well  greased  for  it.  It 
has  the  support  of  some  very  able  indi- 
viduals. But  I  have  a  right  to  stand  here 
and  differ  with  them,  because  they  may 
be  wrong.  When  one  is  wrong  in  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  it  is  a  difficult 
wrong  to  correct.  Members  have  learned 
this  by  hard  experience  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

When  we  amend  the  Constitution,  to 
fix  in  the  document  itself,  certain  things 
that  should  be  done  by  statute,  we  are 
doing  something  dangerous  and  some- 


thing we  may  regret  in  future  years. 
Too  often  we  have  to  try  to  interpret, 
either  ourselves  or  through  the  courts, 
exactly  what  the  provisions  mean.  Some 
of  the  testimony  heard  before  the  Rules 
Committee  indicates  that  under  certain 
circvunstances  even  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  sponsored  this  resolution 
are  not  certain  of  the  answers  to  the 
problems  which  could  arise. 

Why  shackle  ourselves?  Why  say  that 
we,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
will  vote  away  our  own  responsibilities 
and  write  into  basic  law  something  that 
cannot  be  corrected  easily  i2  we  make  a 
mistake? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  When  the  committee 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
on  this  legislation,  does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  any  consideration  was 
given  to  a  possible  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  people  to  select  a 
first  Vice  President  and  a  second  Vice 
President,  rather  than  to  leave  the  choice 
up  to  the  President  in  case  of  a  vacancy? 
There  was  some  talk  at  one  time  that 
perhaps  if  there  were  a  first  and  sec- 
ond Vice  President,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  each  would 
move  up  and  we  would  not  face  the 
problem  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  that  was  considered? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  cannot  say 
what  may  have  been  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.    I  do  not  believe 
that  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 
Mr.  DEVINE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  remind  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  provide,  under  the  line 
of  succession,  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  elected  by  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  in  turn  elected  to  his  high 
position  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
this  House,  shall  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency.   That  was  the  situation  until  last 
January  20,  and  had  been  for  over  1  year. 
In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  very  safe  situa- 
tion.   I  was  not  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  my  country  so  long  as  I  knew 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  If  it  became 
necessary.     Nor    was   I    concerned    by 
those  who  followed  him  under  the  statu- 
tory line  of  succession. 

I  believe  that  perhaps  In  our  desire 
to  meet  every  condition  which  might 
possibly  arise  as  a  result  of  past  history, 
or  some  of  the  things  that  frighten  us  a 
bit,  we  have  gone  overboard. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  resolution  has 
some  very  meritorious  provisions  in  re- 
spect to  the  inability  of  the  President, 
but  I  have  been  quite  concerned  about 
the  change  in  the  line  of  succession. 
Now  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  second 
in  the  line  of  succession.  This  would  not 
completely  remove  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  from  the  line  of  succession  but,  as 


a  practical  matter,  would  it  not  remove 
the  Speaker? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Not  if  the  Pres- 
ident, who  might  have  been  the  Vice 
President  and  is  President,  wished  to 
name  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  this  measure  as  diminishing  the 
prestige  of  the  House? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly.  It 
takes  away  from  the  House  a  constitu- 
tional right  it  now  has  to  select  a  Presi- 
dent. How  can  anyone  justify  the  idea 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
be  trusted  to  select  a  President  but  can- 
not be  trusted  to  select  a  Vice  President? 

Now  I  want  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord],  further 
about  this  disability  situation.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  had  pretty  good  fore- 
sight themselves.  The  Constitution  it- 
self says  that : 

The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability, both  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

We  have  the  complete  constitutional 
right  and  authority,  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  believe  in  the  opinion  of  most  lawyers, 
to  fix  by  statute  the  line  of  succession 
and  to  provide  for  filling  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  because  of  disability, 
temporary  or  otherwise,  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  to  you  it  is  simply  a  foolish 
thing  to  consider,  enact,  and  approve 
legislation  like  this. 

I  hope  that  if  we  do  not  realize  now 
how  foolish  it  is,  that  before  38  States 
will  ratify  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment someone  will  say,  "No,  no.  This 
is  not  good  commonsense  and  ought  not 
to  be  done." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  not  often  that  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  in  this  instance  I  must  con- 
gratulate him  for  liis  statement.  I  agree. 
The  observation  that  the  gentleman 
made  is  a  very  serious  one.  I  had  no 
discomfort  last  year  or  any  great  fears 
when  the  Speaker  of  this  House  was  next 
in  line  in  succession  for  the  Presidency 
had  the  occasion  required.  Is  it  possible 
that  under  the  language  as  now  proposed 
conceivably  at  some  future  date  in  the 
history  of  this  country  you  might  have  a 
person  recommended  to  be  Vice  President 
under  certain  circumstances  who  had 
never  run  for  public  office  and  who  had 
never  had  any  experience  in  the  Grovern- 
ment  and  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
problems  and,  invariably,  since  the  Pres- 
ident becomes  the  leader  of  his  party,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  major- 
ity party  wanting  to  go  against  the  wishes 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly.  The 
gentleman  Is  just  as  right  as  he  can  be. 
And,  to  convince  this  House  that  you 
are  right,  let  me  point  out  one  situation 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  facts  that 
you  and  I  have  expressed.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  became  President.   He  was  Vice 


President  but  he  became  President  when 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 
That  created  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  resolution  had  been  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  at  that  time.  President 
Johnson  could  have  appointed  any  indi- 
vidual he  wished  as  Vice  President  and 
nominated  him  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
could  disapprove,  but  do  you  think  they 
would  under  those  circumstances?  That 
individual  would  not  have  needed  to  have 
any  qualifications  or  background  as  a 
public  official.  He  could  have  been  any 
neighbor  or  friend  of  the  President,  or 
any  individual  he  might  have  selected. 
I  am  not  saying  he  would  make  a  bad 
selection,  but  I  am  saying  that  when 
you  write  into  the  Constitution  and  fix 
into  the  basic  law  of  the  land  certain 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  not  flexi- 
ble, as  statutory  law  is,  anything  can 
and  may  happen. 

That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  meet 
here,  situations  we  fear  might  happen. 
Why  not  do  it  the  sensible  way,  by 
statute,  instead  of  by  constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROV^TN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  point  is  this.  We 
are  a  young  country.  The  question  in 
my  mind  is  this — perhaps  the  gentleman 
may  want  to  comment  on  it — assuming, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Congress 
does  not  respond  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. There  is  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  furor  In  the  Congress.  What 
have  we  resolved?  We  have  a  built-in 
delay  in  the  succession  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  is  not  there  now,  when  the 
Speaker  would  automatically  succeed  to 
the  Presidency  when  the  need  arises. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  committee 
Is  trying  to  meet  that  by  provisions  of 
this  resolution.  That  will  have  to  be 
explained  by  members  of  the  committee. 
Under  certain  circumstances.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  act  within  a  certain  time, 
certain  results  will  follow.  If  anyone 
will  ask  these  distinguished  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  perhaps  some  of  them 
can  explain.  There  seems  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this  would 
work  In  the  case  of  the  very  situation  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  described. 
That,  again.  Is  a  danger.  It  can  be  cor- 
rected by  statute.  It  cannot  be  corrected 
quickly  by  constitutional  amendment. 
For  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  writing 
Into  the  Constitution  all  of  these  com- 
plicated provisions. 

This  resolution  has  been  amended,  and 
when  you  see  how  much  of  the  resolution 
has  been  stricken  out  and  rewritten  you 
can  realize  that  even  lawyers  sometimes 
may  agree  among  themselves  that  they 
may  have  made  a  mistake.  Let  us  hope 
that  all  the  mistakes,  if  there  were  any 
in  connection  with  this  resolution,  have 
been  In  writing  the  resolution,  and  not 
in  what  goes  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
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extend  my  remarks,  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  decade  the  Congress  and  the 
country  have  been  kept  in  a  constant 
political  turmoil  over  Federal  legislation 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  concerning  the  question  of  civil 
rights,  culminating  in  the  demonstra- 
tions, riots  and  disorders  in  Selma  and 
other  parts  of  Alabama.  We  have  seen 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the 
country  flocking  to  Alabama  to  indulge 
in  demonstrations  to  pressure  the  Con- 
gress into  passing  another  so-called 
voting  rights  bill.  We  have  seen  inva- 
sion by  persons  posing  as  tourists,  stag- 
ing a  sitdown  strike  in  the  White  House 
itself  and  permitted  to  remain  there  for 
hours  before  they  had  to  be  forcibly 
ejected. 

We  have  seen  similar  invasion  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  by  demon- 
strators who  remained  until  they  were 
dragged  down  the  Capitol  steps  and 
placed  under  arrest.  We  have  seen 
picketing  and  demonstrations  day  after 
day  at  the  White  House,  and  sitdown 
demonstrations  obstructing  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  at  the  very  time  when  the  admin- 
istration had  acceded  to  their  demands 
and  was  actually  and  feverishly  prepar- 
ing the  legislation  which  they  demanded. 
Such  organized  demonstrations  have 
not  occurred  in  the  past  and  do  not 
occur  spontaneously.  There  must  be 
some  deep-seated  plan,  well  organized 
and  well  financed  behind  the  movement. 
In  the  beginning  it  may  have  been  well 
meaning,  well  intended,  with  a  righteous 
purpose  of  seeing  that  all  American  citi- 
zens enjoy  their  civil  rights. 

But  when  it  reaches  the  crescendo  of 
this  movement,  which  is  even  called  by 
some  of  its  leaders  a  revolution,  it  is  time 
to  look  into  its  background  and  to  re- 
view what  has  gone  before  and  what 
remedies  have  been  taken  to  correct  the 
alleged  evils. 

Now  that  the  hysteria  has  partially 
subsided  and  the  mob  spirit  of  Selma 
has  temporarily  abated,  and  the  cap- 
tains and  the  king  of  the  mob  have  de- 
parted from  the  scene,  it  would  seem 
timely  for  people  in  a  calmer  mood  to 
begin  to  inquire  and  think  about  what, 
if  any.  ulterior  motives  may  be  building 
up  behind  the  scenes. 

Many  good,  well-meaning.  Christian 
people  have  been  drawn  into  the  move- 
ment with  the  best  of  motives  and  thus 
have  served  to  clothe  the  mobs  with  an 
air  of  respectability.  It  is  time  for  these 
good  people  to  consider  whether  they  are 
maybe  playing  with  fire.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  Communists,  sub- 
versives, fellow  travelers,  and  others 
of  doubtful  loyalty  to  their  country,  have 
attached  themselves  to  this  movement. 
Many  of  them,  whose  past  subversive 
activities  are  known  in  Government  cir- 
cles, were  present  at  Selma  during  the 
demonstrations.  It  is  time  for  well- 
meaning  Christians  and  loyal  citizens  to 
calm  down  and  take  stock  of  whether 


they  are  being  led,  and  what  is  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  their  leader. 

They  have  adopted  the  slogan,  "We 
shall  overcome." 

I  pose  the  question,  "Whom  and  what 
do  they  aim  to  overcome?" 

How  many  of  the  mob  that  traveled 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  to 
Selma  know  what  sort  of  company  they 
were  keeping  and  how  many  subversive 
and  disloyal  persons  were  there  to  incite 
violence  and  law  violations? 

I  am  the  author  of  the  Smith  Act  of 
1939  that  became  so  effective  in  the  Tru- 
man administration  in  apprehending, 
prosecuting,  and  convicting  leading 
Communists.  The  constitutionality  of 
that  act,  when  the  late,  great  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson  presided,  was  tested  and 
sustained  in  the  famous  Dennis  case. 
Thereafter,  during  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, many  Communists,  subversives, 
and  disloyal  people  were  prosecuted,  con- 
victed, and  sent  to  jail. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  in  the  mid- 
thirties,  I  helped  establish  the  Dies  com- 
mittee that  did  a  magnificent  job  of  ex- 
posing communism,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  permanent  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  During  those 
years  I  have  learned  much  of  the  meth- 
ods of  subversives  and  Communists. 

Where  there  is  strife  and  organized 
disorder,  there  is  the  seedbed  for  sub- 
versive activity.  There  a  few  disloyal 
agitators,  well  planted  and  concealed, 
sow  their  poisonous  doctrines.  The 
more  respectable  the  movement  and  the 
more  prominent  the  participants,  the 
more  eager  are  their  efforts. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  well- 
meaning  people  who  went  to  Selma 
would  be  humiliated  and  distressed  to 
find  themselves  in  that  sort  of  company. 
I  ask  again,  whom  and  what  are  the 
leaders  of  the  "we  shall  overcomers"  aim- 
ing to  overcome? 

Let  us  review  what  has  been  done  by 
the  courts  and  the  Congress  in  the  past 
12  years  for  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

Let  us  recall  that  in  1954  the  present 
Supreme  Court  changed  the  constitu- 
tional meaning  of  the  14th  amendment 
that  had  been  in  effect  for  50  years  and 
thus  has  brought  about  integration  in 
the  public  schools. 

Remember  that  in  1957  the  Congress 
passed  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  Pres- 
ident signed,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  That  act  established  a  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  as  an  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  with  elabo- 
rate powers  to  investigate,  hold  hearings 
at  any  place,  at  any  time,  with  the  power 
to  subpena  witnesses  and  report  to  the 
President  any  violations  of  the  civil 
rights  of  any  person. 

That  act  of  1957  further  provided  full 
Federal  protection  of  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  to  be  enforced  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  by  the  Fed- 
eral District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
by  permanent  or  temporary  injunction 
or  other  order,  and  by  criminal  procedure 
of  contempt  for  any  disobedience.  This 
act,  which  established  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission,  gave  that  Commission  the 
power  to  investigate  and  report  any  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  right  to  vote, 
after  which  the  Attorney  General  was 


authorized  to  go  into  the  district  court, 
and  seek  an  injunction  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  any  voter's  rights.  The 
court  could  issue  the  necessary  order  to 
enforce  those  rights  and  send  the  State 
officials  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court  if 
they  did  not  obey. 

That  is  what  the  agitators  asked  for, 
that  is  what  they  got.  That  law  is  still 
on  the  books.  If  there  were  any  wrongs, 
why  did  they  not  correct  them  through 
legal  processes  instead  of  stirring  up 
more  mobs.  But  following  the  act  of 
1957,  they  immediately  began  to  agitate 
for  more  legislation  instead  of  using 
what  they  had  asked  for.  And  3  years 
later,  the  same  groups  of  civil  rights  agi- 
tators urged  the  Congress  to  pass  an- 
other Civil  Rights  Act,  and  Congress 
passed,  and  the  President  on  May  6 
signed,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  and 
in  that  act,  among  other  things,  at  the 
instance  of  the  same  groups  of  agitators 
in  the  atmosphere  of  an  approaching  na- 
tional election  and  using  all  of  the  po- 
litical persuasion  and  threats  they  could 
command,  induced  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  second  Federal  voting  law. 

The  Civil  Rights  Voting  Act  of  1960, 
under  the  political  pressure  of  the  civil 
rights  groups,  enacted  provision  for  the 
appointment  by  the  courts  of  Federal 
voting  referees  in  event  of  violation  of 
any  constitutional  voting  rights  of  any 
citizen.    I  quote  the  act : 

The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  voters  In  the  judicial 
district,  to  be  known  as  voting  referees,  *  •  • 
to  serve  for  such  period  as  the  court  shall 
determine,  to  receive  such  applications  and 
to  take  evidence  and  report  to  the  court  find- 
ings as  to  whether  or  not  at  any  election  or 
elections  ( 1 )  any  such  applicant  Is  qualified 
under  State  law  to  vote,  and  (2)  he  has  since 
the  finding  by  the  court  heretofore  specified 
been  (a)  deprived  of  or  denied  under  color 
of  law  the  opportunity  to  register  to  vote 
or  otherwise  to  qualify  to  vote,  or  (b)  found 
not  qualified  to  vote  by  any  person  acting 
under  color  of  law. 

That  was  what  they  asked  for;  that  is 
what  they  got. 

Under  that  act,  Federal  registrars  were 
appointed  in  certain  places.  The  agita- 
tors got  what  they  asked  for  with  full 
power  in  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce 
registration  and  voting  through  the  Fed- 
eral referees  at  the  behest  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Although  the  machinery  was 
set  up  at  that  time,  so  few  people  applied 
for  Federal  registration  that  it  has  been 
rarely  used. 

I  ask  you  again.  What  do  the  "we  shall 
overcomers"  really  seek  to  accomplish? 
Is  it  the  vote,  or  the  constant  effort  to 
create  strife  and  turmoil  and  revolution? 

The  agitators,  demonstrators,  and 
rioters  got  from  the  Congress  the  law 
they  asked  for  in  1957.  They  got  from 
Congress  what  they  asked  for  in  the  law 
of  1960.  They  got  the  Federal  voting 
referees  that  they  asked  for  in  1960. 

They  got  what  they  asked  for  and  they 
had  at  every  step  of  the  way.  the  full  co- 
operation and  all  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  see  that  the  law  was 
enforced  and  no  effort  was  spared. 

Were  they  satisfied?  What  happened 
next? 

They  immediately  started  btUlding  up 
other  demonstrations,  other  mobs,  other 


agitations,  other  political  pressures,  un- 
til the  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  on  July  2,  1964,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Political  threats  are  more  potent  and 
political  pressures  are  more  effective  in 
a  presidential  election  year,  and  so  the 
latter  part  of  1963  and  the  early  part  of 
1964,  the  demonstrators  began  to  dem- 
onstrate, the  mobs  began  to  mobilize, 
and  the  furor  was  renewed  with  a  vehe- 
mence culminating  in  the  march  on  the 
Capital  just  as  if  no  Civil  Rights  Act 
had  ever  been  passed  by  the  Congress 

before.  ,      .      .     ..i. 

Again  there  was  a  big  chapter  in  the 
bill  entitled,  "Voting  Rights."  That  pro- 
vision gave  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority to  ask  the  courts  to  establish 
what  was  termed  a  "pattern  or  practice 
of  discrimination."  It  also  deprived  the 
States  of  their  constitutional  duty  and 
power  to  establish  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers and  substituted  a  Federal  provision 
making  anyone  competent  who  had  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  in  the  public 
schools. 

Just  last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
third  Civil  Rights  Act  in  7  years,  and 
the  President  signed  it,  and  it  became 
the  law  of  the  land  with  the  President's 
signature  on  July  2,  1964. 

Still  complaining,  agitating,  and  riot- 
ing, the  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  before  the  country 
was  thrown  into  the  present  turmoil  of 
demonstrations,  sitdowns,  riots,  law  vio- 
lations, and  hysteria,  ostensibly  to  force 
the  Congress  to  pass  the  "we  shall  over- 
come" Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  will  completely 
abolish  the  constitutional  power  and 
duty  of  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters. 

And  the  Congress,  yielding  again  to 
the  menace  of  the  howling  mobs,  are 
preparing  to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  in  the  framing  of  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  apparently  thrown 
all  respect  for  the  Constitution  to  the 
four  winds,  and  proposes  to  reduce  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  to  mere 
puppets  of  the  Federal  Government,  pre- 
scribing heavy  criminal  penalties  and 
making  guilt  or  innocence  of  sovereign 
States  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
votes  cast  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  imposing  penalties  on  whole 
States  and  individuals  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  ex  post  facto  prohibition  in 
the  Constitution  for  acts  done  long  before 
the  bill  was  ever  conceived. 

Now,  will  the  act  of  1965.  if  passed, 
allay  the  mob  spirit?  Will  it  satisfy 
Martin  Luther  King?  Of  course  not. 
The  history  of  the  movement  for  more 
and  more  and  more  legislation  demon- 
strates that  more  than  legislation  is 
sought.  They  had  no  sooner  been  as- 
sured by  the  administration  in  no  un- 
certain terms  of  the  passage  of  the  fourth 
drastic  Civil  Rights  Act  in  7  years,  than 
their  leader,  Martin  Luther  King,  in  or- 
der to  keep  alive  the  agitation,  disorder, 
and  promote  his  revolution,  has  already 
announced  his  next  program  with  an 
arrogance  that  smacks  of  outright  rebel- 
lion. 

First,  he  has  publicly  announced  that 
he  will  defy  and  violate  any  law  of  the 
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land  that  he  disagrees  with.  This  is  the 
language  of  rebellion  and  anarchy. 

He  has  even  admonished  all  citizens  to 
violate  any  law  of  the  land  which  they 
consider  as  "morally  wrong."  Is  this 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  ready  to  follow? 

Second,  he  has  publicly  announced  that 
he  is  conspiring  with  his  leaders  to  in- 
augurate an  economic  boycott,  of  doubt- 
ful legality,  against  the  whole  people  of 
Alabama,  friends  and  foes  alike.  He  has 
demanded  that  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
move all  installations,  moneys  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  their  State.  He 
must  know  this  would  cause  untold  suf- 
fering and  unemployment  to  the  people 
he  claims  to  aid.  and  are  least  able  to 

He  has  negotiated  with  Hoffa's  Team- 
sters Union  to  refuse  to  transport  goods 
to  and  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  notorious  Harry  Bridges  has  en- 
tered his  conspiracy  with  the  promise 
that  his  Maritime  Union  will  refuse  to 
load  and  unload  ships  destined  to  or  from 
Alabama.  Who  is  Harry  Bridges?  An 
alien,  former  Communist,  who  has  been 
twice  ordered  deported  from  the  United 
States.  Is  that  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  loyal  American  citizens  are  ready  to 
follow? 

And  when  Martin  Luther  King  was 
asked  would  he  call  off  his  proposed  boy- 
cott of  Alabama,  if  appealed  to  do  so 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  reply  was  an  unequivocal  "No." 

Before  we  pass  any  more  "we  shall 
overcome"  voting  laws,  I  ask  again,  what 
is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  "we  shall 
overcomers"  who  even  now,  before  their 
proposed  fifth  civil  rights  law  is  passed, 
are  faying  the  foundation  and  making 
their  boasts  of  what  they  will  do  to  the 
country.  Even  since  King  has  been  as- 
sured by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  passage  of  the  thoroughly  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  now  pending,  he  is 
sending  out  throughout  the  country  let- 
ters soliciting  funds  for  the  support  and 
continuation  of  his  movement,  whatever 
its  objects  may  be.  So  widespread  are 
these  solicitations  mailed  out  in  March 
1965  that  they  are  being  received  by  peo- 
ple well  known  to  oppose  the  King  rev- 
olution. 

In  conclusion,  I  insert  a  thoughtful 
warning  published  in  the  Washmgton 
Sunday  Star  on  the  date  of  March  28, 
by  a  wise,  courageous  clergyman  who  has 
had  an  unusually  close  and  intimate  op- 
portunity to  observe  public  affairs.  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  28,  1965] 

Who  Speaks  for  the  CHtrRCH? 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain, 
U.S.  Senate) 
A  fear-haunted  question  is  raised  In  a 
recent  letter  from  a  highly  Intelligent  life- 
long friend,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  a 
great  eastern  city.  He  poses  an  agonizing 
query  growing  out  of  the  disruption  and  dis- 
location in  contemporary  yeasty  humanity. 
He  asks,  "Into  what  kind  of  a  world  are  our 
grandchildren  headed?"  An  influential 
Communist,  who  Is  a  Judas  to  his  United 
States  citizenship,  answered  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  book  he  wrote  some  years  ago— "To 
my  great-grandson,  J.W.K.,  who  will  live  In  a 
Communist    United    States."    That    would 


mean  that  he  would  live  under  a  coercive 
government  where  the  vote  is  not  denied 
to  just  a  tiny  minority  but  in  a  system  In 
which  no  one  Is  allowed  to  vote  except  where 
the  ballot  is  stamped  by  a  dictator. 

Concerning  the  right  to  vote  in  our  land, 
this  is  a  time  of  seething  emotion  bordering 
on  hysteria.  In  some  demonstrations  dunce 
caps  and  martyr  halos  are  strangely  mixed. 

In  such  a  time  it  needs  to  be  said,  espe- 
cially to  the  churchmen  who  are  so  aroused, 
that  in  facing  squarely  domestic  adjustments 
to  meet  the  tests  of  true  government  by  the 
people,  the  unpardonable  sin  is  for  Ameri- 
cans out  of  zeal  to  redress  any  national  flaws, 
to  allow  themselves,  unknowingly,  to  be  used 
by  a  sinister  world  conspiracy  against  hu- 
man dignity.  This  blasphemoiis  system  Is 
engaged  In  a  lying  world  campaign  to  ut- 
terly distort  the  true  Image  of  this  Nation 
of  our  pride  and  prayer.  The  hate  America 
propaganda,  whose  poison  Is  being  blown 
around  the  planet.  Is  born  of  communism's 
fear  complex  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  its  material  and  moral  might,  Is 
the  one  and  only  power  that  can  thunder  to 
this  scourge  of  fetters — "You  shall  not  pass." 
Never  in  history  has  there  been  such  a 
colossal  campaign  to  peddle  lies  about  any 
country.  Lenin's  directions  are  now  in  full 
operation  that  any  distortion  or  prevarica- 
tion is  permissible  If  It  advances  the  cause 
he  fathered. 

For  Instance,  one  of  the  charges  being  made 
about    "Imperialistic   America"   Is   that   the 
one-tenth    of    Its    population   belonging    to 
the   Negro   race,  the   descendants   of   slaves 
snatched  from  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa, 
are  here  treated  with  contempt,  denied  all 
opportunities  for  advancement,  and  in  spite 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  held  In 
virtual  subjection.     American  Negroes  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home,  members  of  Joey 
Adams    entertainment    group    touring    the 
world,  nailed  down  that  He  at  a  public  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  In  a  foreign  country. 
They   were   being   taunted   by   communistic 
stooges  about  the  place  of  their  race  In  Amer- 
ica.    One   of    the   quartet   Indignantly    an- 
swered for  them  all.    Glaring  at  the  ques- 
tioners  he   said:    "Listen,   pals,    outside    of 
heaven  there  Is  only  one  place  I  want  to  be 
and   that's   the   United   States   of   America. 
Sure,  we  got  problems,  but  we've  got  laws, 
and  we've  got  courts,  and  we've  got  millions 
of  Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds  and  all 
colors,   who  are  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  to  make  possible  the  freedom  of  a  man 
called  Abraham  Lincoln.    We've  got  It  made 
In  our  country."    This  black  man  was  ex- 
posing the  fiction  of  the  communistic  line. 
Let  no  one  In  America,  now  deeply  con- 
cerned about  voting  rights  for  some  groups 
belonging  to  one- tenth  of  our  population, 
be  so  naive  as  to  be  oblivious  to  the  ugly  fact 
that   the   communistic   conspiracy  which  Is 
out  to  deny  the  sacred  right  of  the  vote  for 
everybody.  Is  using  the  present  agitation  In 
America   to   advance   their   own   evil   cause. 
There  is  more  back  of  that  statement  than 
can  be  put  in  this  article. 

The  question  we  are  raising  here,  with  no 
condemnation  for  religious  leaders  who  are 
marching  today  In  a  cause  that  grips  their 
conscience.  Is:  Have  these  same  leaders  any 
vivid  realization  of  what  Is  in  store  for  all 
Americans  if  the  world  objectives  of  that 
blasphemoiis,  godless  system,  are  attained? 
And,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  It  Is  so  far 
on  its  way  as  to  blanch  our  faces  with  fear. 
But  with  this  menace  hanging  like  a  Dam- 
ocles sword  over  the  fragile  thread  of  our 
liberties,  are  these  same  religious  leaders 
so  vociferous  now  as  they  deal  with  growing 
pains  of  a  democracy,  equally  vocal  as  they 
face  the  most  dastardly  system  the  ages  have 
known?  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  must  be  "No."  Among 
those  who  are  assuming  national  and  world 
leadership  among  the  chvirches,  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  so  far  as  communism  is  con- 
cerned, there  is.  to  use  a  scriptural  phrase, 
"A  silence  that  could  be  heard  in  heaven." 
One  of  these  leaders  has  said,  "Let  us  quit 
moralizing  about  communism  and  to  com- 
munism."   His  word  for  that  conspiracy,  and 
that  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  is  accommo- 
dation,   coexistence,    cooperation.      We    are 
speaking     now     of     Protestant     leadership. 
Thank  God  the  Roman  Catholics  are  arrayed 
against     religion's     most     malignant     foe. 
Would    to    God    that    in    every    church    in 
America  the  perils  of  this  Godless  force  were 
being  poured  into  the  minds  of  the  young — 
and.  of  the  older.    Would  that  every  church, 
as  its  bounden  duty,  would  have  its  entire 
membership  familiar  with  every  chapter  of 
J.     Edgar     Hoover's     "Masters     of     Deceit." 
There  could  be  no  more  effective  antidote  to 
the    tragically    mistaken    attitude    of    some 
church  leaders  as  they  encourage  the  coming 
generation   to   stroke   the   ferocious  leopard 
(Which  has  not  changed  its  spots)    and  to 
murmur,  "pretty  pussy." 

It  is  high  time  for  religious  people  of 
every  name  or  sign  to  raise  the  question  in 
this  time  of  dire  crisis.  "Who  speaks  for  the 
church?" 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.    I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time  and  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Pres- 
idency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
with  Mr.  F.^scELL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 

with.  ,    ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  particularly  offer  praise  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFF]  who  participated  in  the  fashioning 
and  polishing  of  this  resolution.  They 
did  so  most  wisely  and  painstakingly. 
They  immersed  themselves  into  the  in- 
tracacies  of  the  legislation.  Their  help 
was  immeasurable.  By  naming  them, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  constructive  work  done  by  most 
of  the  members  of  our  committee.  Demo- 
crats, and  Republicans  alike.    I  want  to 


point  out  particularly  likewise  in  that 
regard  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers]  .  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Donohue],  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Gorman],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer].  To  them  I. 
indeed,  offer  an  accolade  of  distinction 
for  genuine  service. 

This  is  by  no  means,  ladies  and 
gentleman,  a  perfect  biU.  No  bill  can  be 
perfect.  Even  the  sun  has  its  spots. 
The  world  of  actuality  permits  us  to 
attain  no  perfection.  Admirable  as  is 
our  own  Constitution,  it  had  to  be 
amended  24  times.  But  nonetheless, 
this  bill  has  a  minimum  of  draw- 
backs. It  is  well-rounded,  sensible,  and 
efficient  approach  toward  a  solution  of 
a  perplexing  problem— a  problem  that 
has  baffled  us  for  over  100  years. 

As  to  attaining  perfection,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  very  pertinent  re- 
mark made  by  Walter  Lippmann  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  9, 
1964,  when  he  referred  to  this  proposed 
amendment.   He  said: 

It  lii  a  great  deal  better  than  an  endless 
search  for  the  absolutely  perfect  solution, 
which  will  never  be  found  and,  indeed,  is  not 
necessary. 

As  was  said  by  the  distinguished  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  honorable  Herbert  Brownell— I  com- 
mend his  words  indeed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]— speaking 
for  himself  and  speaking  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association: 

Certainty  and  prompt  action  are  •  *  * 
built  into  this  proposal — namely.  House 
Joint  Hesolutlon  1.  •  *  *  During  the  10- 
year  debate  on  Presidential  disability  • 
many  plans  have  been  advanced  to  have  the 
existence  of  disability  decided  by  different 
types  of  commissions  or  medical  experts, 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  other  com- 
plicated ad  hoc  procedures.  But  upon 
analysis,  »  ♦  •  they  all  have  the  same  fatal 
flaw.  ♦  '•  ♦  they  would  be  time  consuming 
and  divisive. 


We  triea  to  avoid  freighting  down  this 
amendment  with  too  much  detail.  We 
leave  that  to  supplementing,  implement- 
ing legislation.  We  make  the  provisions 
as  simple  yet  as  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  certain:  we  have  trifled  with 
fate  long  enough  on  this  question  of 
Presidential  inability.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  been  lucky,  but  luck  does  not 
last  forever.  The  one  sure  thing  about 
luck  is  that  it  is  bound  to  change. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  once  said: 

Court  not  felicity  too  far  and  weary  not 
the  favorable  hand  of  fortune. 

We  can  no  longer  delay.  Delay  is  the 
art  of  keeping  up  with  yesterday.  We 
must  keep  abreast  of  tomorrow.  Let  us 
stop  playing  Presidential  inability  rou- 
lette Let  us  pass  this  measure,  which 
has  the  approval  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Schools.  This  measure  has 
the  approval  of  36  State  bar  associations, 
including,  incidentally,  the  bar  associa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  on 


the    Rules    Committee,    the    gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Let  me  read  the  roster  of  State  bar 
associations  which  have  approved  this 
measure.     The  bar  associations  of  Ari- 
zona,   Arkansas,    California,    Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Maryland,   Maine, 
Minnesota,  Missouri — one  of  the  gentle- 
men from  that  distinguished  State  had 
some  doubts  about  it,  according  to  his 
question,   but   his   bar   association  ap- 
proved this  measure — New  Mexico,  Ohio. 
Oregon,    Pennsylvania,    Rhode    Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see,   Texas,    Utah,    Vermont,    Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

If  I  were  perplexed  and  baffled  over  a 
legal  question,  I  would  not  be  likely  to 
go  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  More 
than  likely  I  would  go  to  a  lawyer.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  not  a  lawyer. 
This  is  a  constitutional  legal  question. 
I  would  not  go  to  Attorney  General 
Brown;  I  would  go  to  Attorney  General 
Brownell.  What  did  Mr.  Brownell  have 
to  say  on  this  subject,  as  to  the  need  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  and  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  offer 
a  mere  statute?    Mr.  Brownell  said: 

The  number  of  respected  constitutional 
authorities  have  argued  that  there  can  be 
no  temporary  devolution  of  Presidential 
power  on  the  Vice  President  during  periods 
of  Presidential  inability. 

And  whatever  we  may  think  of  that  argu- 
ment, I  think  a  statute  would  not  protect 
the  Nation  adequately  with  the  doubts  that 
have  been  raised,  which  have  been  raised 
too  persistently.  As  long  as  there  is  doubt, 
lingering  doubt,  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  question  concerning  the  disabled  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  stature  after  the  re- 
covery, I  do  not  believe  any  inability,  as  a 
practical  matter,  however  severe  it  may  be, 
would  be  recognized  lest  recognition  of  that 
disability  would  oust  the  disabled  President 
from  ofHce.  Moreover,  if  the  President's  in- 
ability were  severe  and  prolonged,  you 
should  note  that  devolution  of  the  Presiden- 
tial power  on  the  Vice  President  would  be 
somewhat  of   a   crisis   itself. 

Beyond  that,  the  present  Attorney 
General,  a  very  erudite  scholar  and  a 
very  practical  Attorney  General,  simi- 
larly before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  gave  elo- 
quent testimony  as  to  the  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  shall  not  bur- 
den you  at  this  moment  with  his  words 
but  shall  insert  them  in  the  Record. 

A  host  of  city  bar  associations  all  over 
the  country  have  asked  for  this  bill. 
The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
Nation  have  likewise  asked  for  this  bill 
in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  not  a  statute.  When  this  body 
is  asked  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  recommending  conunittee  must 
establish  an  imperative  need  for  such  ac- 
tion. Everyone  will  agree  that  amend- 
ing the  basic  document,  the  charter,  if 
you  will,  of  our  Nation  is  not  a  task  to  be 
undertaken  lightly.  Today,  however,  we 
are  faced  with  filling  a  gap  which  has  ex- 
isted since  our  beginnings,  and  this  gap 
becomes  more  threatening  as  the  com- 


plexity of  the  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy grows.  ^      r  J.V. 

Article  II,  section  1,  clause  5,  of  the 
US   Constitution  reads: 

Tn  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
frnm  Office  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
TZ  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
-iTw  provide  ^or  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death, 
Ssignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
rient  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Of- 
ficer shaU  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 


Now,  even  a  cursory  reading  reveals 
that  it  raises  a  host  of  questions.    How 
do  we  distinguish  between  temporary  and 
permanent  vacancies?    Who  determines 
the  inability?    In  what  capacity  does  the 
Vice  President  act  in  the  event  of  a  tem- 
porary inability?    No  distinction  is  made 
or  even  intimated  between  a  voluntary 
and  involuntary  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.    In  the  event  of  an  inability 
which  a  President  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge   who  shaU  declare  such  inability 
and, 'once  declared,  how  does  the  Presi- 
dent recover  Executive  authority  if  he  be 
fit  to  do  so?    Precedent  itself  answered 
the  question  of  the  capacity  in  which  a 
Vice  President  acts  when  the  President 
dies.   John  Tyler  took  the  oath  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  President 
William  Henry  Harrison  died,  and  so  it 
has  been  ever  since  because  of  this  prec- 
edent that  Presidents  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  declare  a  temporary  mability 
since  it  has  been  feared,  and  rightly  so, 
that  a  Vice  President  might  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  even  though 
the  inability  were  of  a  temporary  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vice  Presidents 
have;  been  reluctant  to  move  forward 
without  .precise  definition  from  Congress 
to  lit dertake  the  powers  and  duties  ol 
the  Office  when  a  President  has  been  tem- 
por^ly  incapacitated  lest  he,  the  Vice 
President,  be  accused  of  unwarranted 
seizure  of  power.    That  was  the  case,  you 
may  remember,  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Garfield.    Vice   President 
Arthur  was  most  reluctant  to  assume  the 
powers   of   the   Presidency   because   he 
feared  he  might  be  deemed  a  rogue,  he 
might  be  deemed  a  usurper,  and  there- 
fore was  most  hesitant  and  reluctant  to 
assume  that  power. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  lingermg  illness, 
after  the  stroke  that  laid  low  President 
Wilson,  when  Vice  President  Marshall 
likewise  was  very  reluctant  to  go  forward. 
In  the  meanwhile,  what?  We  had  no 
President,  we  had  no  Acting  President 
and  things  went  into  the  doldrums,  a^  it 
were,  from  an  executive  standpoint. 
Foreign  potentates  came  to  this  counti-y 
and  could  not  be  received  and  many  bills 
became  law  without  the  signature  of  the 
President.  Many  other  inadequacies  de- 
veloped because  of  that  lack  which  we 
now  seek  to  fill. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  answers  as 
many  questions  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
in  drafting  a  proposal  to  meet  contin- 
gencies as  yet  unforeseen.  We  cannot 
meet  every  conceivable  contingency. 
That  is  impossible,  because  sometimes 
if  you  try  to  meet  some  improbable  con- 


tingency you  open,  as  it  were,  a  can  of 
worms  and  you  create  more  difficulties 
and  inequities  than  you  create  equities. 
Therefore  it  is  most  difficult  even  for  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  wise  as  they 
are,  to  be  able  to  envisage  every  conceiv- 
able eventuality  that  might  be  conjured 
up  by  the  imagination  of  man.  We  do 
not  propose  to  do  that.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  meet  the  practical  human  prob- 
lems with  reference  to  Presidential  in- 
ability. Foreseen  contingencies  have,  in 
my  opinion,  been  succinctly  and  ade- 
quately covered.  The  language  is  clear, 
the  procedures  sharply  in  focus. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  also  fills  an- 
other vacuum.  It  makes  provision  for 
a  Vice  President  in  the  event  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  that  office. 

Sixteen  times  the  United  States  has 
been  without  a  Vice  President;  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  37  years  of  our  existence 
have  seen  the  Office  of  Vice  President 
vacant.    Now  the  Office  of  Vice  President 
is  assuming  more  and  more  importance 
in  this  atomic  age  and  in  this  age  of  jet 
planes  and  spaceships.    The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  part  of  the  official  family  of  the 
President.    He  is  involved  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency;  he 
is  involved  with  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission;  he  is  involved  in 
many  other  activities  of  the  President, 
including  the  National  Security  CouncU. 
He  attends  Cabinet  meetings.    He  repre- 
sents the  President  in  many  functions. 
He  is  essential,  I  would  say,  in  present- 
day   government.     He   is  no   longer  a 
"Throttlebottom."    He  is  an  important 
personage.    We   dare   not   longer  trifle 
with  this  situation  by  neglect.    If  th^re 
is   a   vacancy,   the   vacancy   must   and 
should  be  filled. 

How  the  course  of  history  was  changed 
when,  for  example,  as  I  said  before.  Presi- 
dent Garfield  died  after  lingering  for  so 
many  days  we  shall  never  know. 

Again,  when  President  Wilson  suffered 
the  severe  stroke  in  1919.  when  he  was 
laid  low  for  many  months,  no  effort  was 
made  to  insure  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment. We  had  petticoat  government 
then  I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  ladies,  because  Mrs.  Wilson  sought 
to  run  the  show  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  how  well  she  ran  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  show  was  run  at  all.  It  was 
a  dangerous  situation.  We  dare  not  let 
that  happen  again. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  a  negative 
factor  made  affirmative  history. 

On  three  occasions  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  there  was  tempo- 
rai-y  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And,  to  President  Eisenhowers 
credit,  he  attempted  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  executive  lapse  by  means  of  a 
private  agreement  with  Vice  President 
Nixon.  Such  private  agreements,  we 
can  all  agree,  are  hardly  adequate  to 
meet  the  situation.  There  can  be  a^ 
many  private  agreements  as  there  are 
differences  in  the  varying  temperaments 
of  Presidents  and  Vice  Pi-esidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  our  hearings  on  Presidential 
inability  on  February  9,  1963: 

I  for  one  have  had  a  deep  and  probing 
interest  in  solving  the  problem  which  arises 
from  the   vague   language   of   article   n   ol 


section  1,  clause  5,  of  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  Presidential  Inability. 

In    1955    the   chairman   of   the   Judiciary 
Committee  ordered  a  staff  study  into  this 
problem  and  I  appointed  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  ranking  members  to  fxuther 
the  study.    This  study  sought  out  the  views 
of  a  select  group  of  leading  constitutional 
law  professors  and  leading  political  scien- 
tists by  way  of  a  questionnaire.    These  an- 
swers and  analysis  were  published  by  this 
committee  in   1957.    VHiile  that  study  and 
the  subsequent  hearings  did  not  result  in 
a  definite  legislative  proposal,  I  am  convinced 
that   it  laid   a   sound   groundwork   for  the 
future  congressional   activities   which  have 
taken  place  in  this  field. 

As  a  result  also  of  the  activity  of  the  press 
and  the  public  and  professional  groups,  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.    There   can  be  no  doubt 
in  anybody's  mind  that  this  Nation  cannot 
permit  the  Office  of  the  President  to  be  va- 
cant   even    for    a    moment.     Opposition    of 
world  leadership  demands  that  we  avoid  the 
terrible  crisis  which  would  result  if  a  va- 
cancy existed  in  the  Office  of  President  for 
even   a   short  time.     The   President   stands 
for  the  sovereignty  and  vmity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    He  leads  the  national  adminis- 
tration and  he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  the  Armed  Forces.    In   this  nuclear 
age  his  finger  rests  upon  the  trigger.    He 
is   the   sculptor,   the   administrator   of   our 
foreign  policy.    One  would  have  to  be  blind 
not  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  danger  and 
the  risk  we  are  faced  with  at  this  very  mo- 
ment,   lacking    a    constitutional    procedure 
for  the  smooth  transition  of  the  successor 
to  the  office  and  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  President. 


Fate  has  been  most  kind  to  Americans, 
but  we  should  not  continue  to  tempt  it. 
I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  are  classic  in  their 
simplicity,  classic  in  their  clarity. 

First  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  by  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  Office  of  Vice  President,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  nominate  a  Vice  President 
who  shall  take  office  upon  confirmation 
by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  , 

The  President  selects  his  vice-presi- 
dential running  mate  before  the  con- 
vention. He  should  have  the  right  to  do 
so  after  the  convention,  and  after  tne 
election.  In  the  event  there  is  no  Vice 
President  he  can  fill  that  vacancy. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
degrading   of   Congress,  that  Congress 
does  not  play  a  part.    Congress  does  play 
a  part  because  the  President  cannot  se- 
lect anyone  to  become  Vice  President 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.    It  has  been  said  we  should 
let  the  Congress,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress,  select   the  Vice   President.     We 
would  have  a  Donnybrook  affair  then, 
indeed    We  would  have  a  kind  of  wheel- 
ing and  deaUng.    How  would  you  select 
a  man  to  be  Vice  President?    The  whole 
Congress'?    No.    He  would  be  chosen  by 
a  few  select  Members  of  Congress,  and 
a  few  select  Members  of  the  Senate,  con- 
vening in  a  caucus,  either  a  Republican 
caucus  or  a  Democratic  caucus.     Our 
method  is  more  democratic.    We  would 
have  to  put  the  seal  of  approval  upon 
the  man  who  is  selected  by  the  President. 
The  whole  Congress  does  that,  not  a 
mere  select  few,  not  the  elite,  I  may  put 
it  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
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Second.  Section  3  deals  with  a  situa- 
tion where  the  President  volimtarily  de- 
clares his  inabihty.    When  the  President 
transmits  his  written  declaration  to  the 
President   pro   tempore   of   the   Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  he  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  ofiBce,  such 
powers  and  duties  are  to  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent until  the  President  so  transmits  in 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary. 
•  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
where  in  the  Constitution  is  there  a  pro- 
vision, the  present  wording  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  any  kind   of   provision,  that 
would  permit  an  Acting  President?    The 
term  is  never  used.    The  statute  would 
be  utterly  worthless,  as  worthless  as  a 
2-foot  yardstick.    We  must  have  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  that  regard. 
This  provision  removes  the  reluctance 
of  both  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  move  when  necessity  so  dictates. 
The  President  is  assured  of  his  return 
to  office.    The  Vice  President,  as  Acting 
President,  will  not  face  the  charge  that 
he  is  usurping  the   ffice   of  President. 
We  are  thus  assured  of  the  continuity  of 
Executive  authority,  which  is  highly  im- 
portant, the  continuity  of  Executive  au- 
thority.   Once  the  President  says  "I  am 
cured,  I  am  able  to  function  again,"  he 
goes  back  to  his  former  position  and  as- 
svunes  all  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President   which   temporarily   devolved 
upon  the  Vice  President. 

Section  4,  as  distinguished  from  sec- 
tion 3.  This  is  a  situation  where  the 
President  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  de- 
clare his  inability.  In  that  event  the 
Vice  President,  plus  the  majority  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, act.  We  name  them  executive 
departments  rather  than  Cabinet  for 
safety's  sake,  because  the  word  "Cabinet" 
is  never  used  in  the  Constitution.  In  the 
event  that  the  Vice  President,  plus  a 
majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments,  transmit  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  immediately  assumes  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Although  the  term  used  in  the  amend- 
ment is  "principal  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,"  it  is  intended  that  ref- 
erence is  made  here  specifically  to  the  10 
Cabinet  positions  which  presently  exist 
as  well  as  future  Cabinet  positions  which 
might  be  created,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Again,  I  emphasize  the 
words  "Acting  President."  I  should  re- 
mark that  this  is  action  in  concert — the 
Vice  President  plus  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet.  However,  should  such  inabil- 
ity, though  undeclared  by  the  President, 


be  of  temporary  nature,  hospitalization, 
perhaps  a  sudden  illness  leading  to  tem- 
porary   unconsciousness    or    temporary 
paralysis,  leaving  the  President  bereft  of 
speech  or  sight — these  are  only  two  ex- 
amples— and  the  President  then  recover 
in  his  judgment  to  the  extent  to  where  he 
can  carry  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  the  President  sends  a  written  dec- 
laration to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  he  is  no 
longer  unable  to  carry  on.    He  then  re- 
sumes the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
without  further  to  do.   So  it  remains,  un- 
less the  Vice  President,  together  with  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  transmits  with- 
in 2  days  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  their  written  declaration  that  the 
President    is   unable    to    discharge   the 
duties  and  the  powers  of  his  office.    Here, 
of  course,  we  have  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
pute.   Such  being  the  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  so 
that  stability  of  Government  may  be  as- 
sured.    Once  the  Vice  President  along 
with  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  disputes 
the  recovery  of  the  President,  Congress 
shall    immediately    assemble   to    decide 
that  issue.     Here  unless  the  Congress 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  such  writ- 
ten designation  determines  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  Vice 
President  is  wrong,  the  Vice  President 
continues  in  office  as  Acting  President. 
The  bui-den  is  on  the  Vice  President  to 
obtain  concurrence  of  the  Congress  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  that  the  President  is  still 
incapacitated.    If  no  such  determination 
is  made,  then  the  President  resumes  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  Through- 
out all  these  sections  are  thrown  in  that 
if  there  is  any  doubt  the  President  is 
favored  without  doubt.    The  resolution 
shall  always  be  in  favor  of  the  President 
because  he  is  the  elected  representative 
of  the  people,  the  first  officer  of  the  land, 
and  he  shall  be  favored  without  doubt. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  dispute,  as  I 
stated,  in  the  interest  of  continuity  of 
executive  power  and  stability,  the  Vice 
President  takes  over  and  remains  in  the 
office  as  Acting  President  until  Congress 
acts.   If  Congress  does  not  act  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  not  obtained  in  both  Houses 
within  10  days,  the  President  resumes  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  as  Presi- 
dent.   Thus  we  escape  the  danger  of  a 
disabled  President  carrying  on  for  even 
a  short  while. 

Thus  we  would  remove  the  danger  of 
a  disabled  President  carrying  on  even  for 
a  short  while. 

The  time  limit  is  necessary  to  resolve 
the  question.  »It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  revolutionary  and  atomic 
age,  time  is  always  of  the  essence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  other 
body  passed  this  resolution,  or  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
0 — not  a  single  vote  was  registered  in  the 
other  body  against  the  amendment. 

Finally — and  I  probably  have  spoken 
unduly  long  and  I  am  sorry — I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
accept  this  proposal  lest  a  catastrophe 
find  us  unprepared  once  again. 

The  responsibility  to  act  in  this  area 
has  always  leaned  heavily  on  the  Con- 


gress, but  until  now  we  have  had  no  con- 
sensus on  that  approach  which  would 
answer  almost  all  of  the  questions.  Now 
a  consensus  has  been  reached.  Evasion 
would,  indeed,  be  irresponsible. 

The  Senate  and  House  versions  are 
very  close  together  except  for  the  matter 
of  the  time  limit.  We  of  the  committee 
believe  that  the  time  limitation  is  neces- 
sary for  reasons  which  I  have  already 
stated.  I,  for  one,  would  not  want  to  be 
held  accountable  should  the  country  face 
a  period  of  crisis  with  no  Executive 
firmly  in  charge. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
Chamber  will  act  as  responsively  as  did 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate your  statement.    I  am  one  of  those 
who  is  anxious  to  see  correct  and  proper 
legislation  enacted  in  order  to  fill  this 
void.    I  notice  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
committee  report  that  the  distinguished 
committee  which  the  gentleman  chairs 
has  had  exhaustive  hearings  and  has 
called  on  many  people  from  many  walks 
of  life.    I  am  addressing  myself  partic- 
ularly to  the  question   of  Presidential 
inability  or  disability.    I  would  say,  sir, 
that  in  direct  proportion  to  the  complex- 
ity of  life  that  you  have  so  often  and  so 
well  referred  to  today,  there  is  also  the 
difficulty  of  determining  inability  or  dis- 
ability of  the  human  being  to  function. 
This  strikes  me  as  something,  as  a  man 
who  has  practiced  medicine,  that  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  in  this  complicated 
age  to  determine.    I  see  no  evidence  in 
the  hearings  of  any  statement  by  either 
any  White  House  physician,  past  or  pres- 
ent, or  any  of  Surgeons  General  of  our 
civilian  or  uniformed  branches,  or  civil- 
ian consultants  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation; some  or  all  of  whom  are  usual- 
ly called  on  in  such  extremes  for  deter- 
mination of  these  questions.    I  wonder, 
although  fully  realizing  the  need  for  a 
judicial  determination — or  a  legislative 
determination — of  the  fact,  if  such  opin- 
ion was  sought.    I  am  not  able  to  find  it 
here.    I  wonder  if  those  who  ordinarily 
determine   inability   or   disability  were 
consulted  or  called  for  hearings;  or  if 
they  were  excluded  purposely,  or  if  it 
is  simply  presumed  by  the  chairman  that 
this  type  of  advice  will  be  sought  in  time 
of  such  an  exigency. 

Mr.  CELLER.  For  the  very  reason 
that  the  gentleman  explained,  which  in- 
dicated the  difficulty  of  definition,  we 
did  not  specifically  speak  of  medical  ex- 
perts or  of  a  conmiission  of  those  with 
expertise  on  subjects  of  this  sort.  But  we 
did  say  the  following:  We  said— "or  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide." In  other  words.  Congress  may,  by 
passing  legislation  implementing  this,  set 
up,  if  it  wishes,  some  other  body  or  some 
group  of  experts  who  would  give  advice 
and  counsel  instead  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, the  members  of  the  President's  ex- 
ecutive family,  usually  are  the  ones  who 
are  intimate  with  the  President.  They 
know  his  idiosyncrasies.    They  know  a 
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ec)od  deal  about  his  health  and  they  prob- 
ably could  tell  a  great  deal  concerning 
his  physical  condition.  But,  if  we  in  the 
Congress  feel  that  more  is  desired,  we 
could  appoint  another  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
understand,  and  have  no  particular  flaw 
to  pick  on  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  with  the  Vice  President 
making  the  determination  or  seeking 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  Congress  in 
determining  lack  of  ability.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  this  Congress  would  ever, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  procedure,  set 
up,  for  example,  the  five  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral to  determine  abiUty.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  certainly  not  convinced  that, 
wise  as  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  may 
be  about  the  President's  personality 
traits  and  about  deviation  away  from  the 
norm  thereof,  that  they  could  physically 
determine  when  association  pathways 
of  the  human  brain  and  mind,  or  even 
the  emotions,  were  bereft  of  ordinary 
and  expected  continuity  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  the  point  of  constituting 
disability. 

This  disability  and  inability  as  deter- 
mined nowadays  for  even  such  simple 
things  as  employment  or  disability  com- 
pensation and  rights  thereunto,  has  be- 
come a  question  which  fills  books. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  \yrite 
such  a  provision  into  this  law.  It  is  to 
be  implemented  further,  I  understand. 
It  seems  to  me  we  might  well,  in  the 
future  implementing  by  law  of  the 
amended  Constitution,  provide  such  a 
procedure  or  a  consultant  to  a  Cabinet 
group  or  the  Vice  President — then  act- 
ing or  installed  as  the  President. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
chairman  yield  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  appreciate  the  concern 
the  gentleman  expresses  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  point  he  makes.  I 
believe  I  can  throw  some  light  on  his 
question  by  quoting  from  an  opinion  of 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  August  2, 
1961,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  decribe 
what  transpired  when  President  Eisen- 
hower suffered  a  disability : 

The  problem  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency was  considered  Immediately  after  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower's  heart  attack  in 
September  1955.  Congress  was  not  In  ses- 
sion, and  there  was  no  Immediate  Interna- 
tional crisis.  On  the  basis  of  medical  opin- 
ions and  a  survey  of  the  urgent  problems  de- 
manding Presidential  action  Immediately  or 
In  the  near  future.  Attorney  General  Brow- 
nell  orally  advised  the  Cabinet  and  the  Vice 
President  that  the  existing  situation  did  not 
require  the  Vice  President  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President  under 
article  II  of  the  Constitution. 


I  suggest  that  a  similar  thing  could 
normally  and  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  event  this  constitutional  amendment 
is  adopted,  and  ratified  by  the  States. 
Surely,  the  decisionmakers,  whoever  they 
may  be,  would  not  undertake  so  critical 
a  decision  without  first  consulting  the 
experts  in  the  field,  namely  the  gentle- 
men of  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  believe  it  is  Important,  not 
necessarily  that  it  be  spelled  out  in  this 


resolution  we  are  considering  today,  but 
that  a  legislative  record  be  made  here 
today  with  respect  to  such  a  complex  and 
difflcult-of-determination  area.  In  the 
enabling  legislation,  which  I  understand 
will  subsequently  follow  this  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  we  might  indeed  spell 
out  what  is  to  be  involved. 

I  speak  for  no  particular  group — not 
for  the  White  House  physicians,  not  for 
the  Surgeons  General  in  convention 
assembled,  and  not  for  the  highest  med- 
ical organization  which  happens  to  be 
extant  in  the  land  at  this  or  that  time; 
but  for  someone  skilled  in  the  expertise 
in  the  determination  of  this  very  diffi- 
cult area  of  inability  and  disability. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  chairman  yield  further  for  an 
additional  comment  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  add  to  the 
very  excellent  answer  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  an  historical  note 
which  may  give  further  comfort  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

At  the  time  of  the  severe  stroke  which 
occurred  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  time  suggested  that 
the  Vice  President  step  in  and  exercise 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency. 
This  was  not  taken  with  good  grace  by 
the  President,  and  when  he  recovered  his 
ability,  the  Secretary  of  State  soon  found 
himself  without  a  job.  I  believe  with 
that  historical  precedent  facing  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  they  would  not 
take  the  step  jointly  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  certify,  in  their  judgment,  the 
President's  inability  to  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  Congress  without  a  con- 
sultation with  the  very  finest  medical 
brains  which  were  available  to  them  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that  remark, 
and  I  think  it  is  historically  interesting. 
I  would  like  to  beUeve  that  the  gentle- 
man is  adding  to  the  legislative  record 
which  I  am  trying  to  establish  to  that 
iiltimate  end,  but  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  prevent  historical  inci- 
dents such  as  that  from  recurring.  It 
is  to  that  end  that  I  rise  and  I  think  the 
point  has  been  well  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  to  yield  in  order  to  direct 
your  attention  to  page  4.  section  4,  and 
ask  a  question  about  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  ambiguity  and,  if  it  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  cleared  up,  I  think,  in  a 
colloquy  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
The  second  paragraph  of  section  4  pro- 
vides that  if  the  President  shall  recover 
and  he  sends  to  the  Congress  a  written 
declaration  that  no  inability  exists,  "he 
shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  unless  the  Vice  President  and  a 


majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments,  or  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  within  2  days  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office." 

My  question,  sir,  is,  is  there  not  a  2- 
day  period  when  we  may  be  in  a  state 
of  ambiguity,  not  knowing  whether  the 
President,  having  recovered,  has  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  or 
whether  the  Vice  President  is  the  Acting 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent, that  is,  the  Vice  President,  who  is 
Acting  President.  He  is  in  control  un- 
less the  President,  and  so  forth,  does 
something  or  something  happens.  So,  it 
is  the  Vice  President  that  is  in  the  sad- 
dle, but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  I 
will  read  you  a  communication  that  I 
received  from  the  Attorney  General, 
dated  April  13,  1965,  which  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairm.\n:  The  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether,  under  section  5 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  as  amended  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  16 
and  17,  1965,  the  Acting  President  would 
continue  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Office  of  President  during  the  2-day 
period  within  which  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments  may  transmit  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  Office. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated  to  you,  it 
seems  to  me  entirely  clear  that  the  Acting 
President  would  continue  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Office  diu-lng  this 
period.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  period  of 
up  to  10  days  thereafter  during  which,  under 
section  5  as  It  now  reads,  the  Congress  would 
be  required  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  I  will. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  In  the  event 
that  the  letter  is  not  written  by  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, then  who  actually  has  the  powers 
of  the  President  during  the  48-hour 
period  following  the  transmittal  by  the 
President  of  his  declaration  to  reassume 
the  office?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Acting  President 
would — and  I  use  that  term  again — ^be 
in  the  saddle  unless  he  agrees  the  Presi- 
dent is  fully  restored. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  So  the  in- 
tent of  this  section  of  this  resolution  is 
that  the  Acting  President— and  let  us 
assume  it  is  the  Vice  President— will  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  the  expiration  of  all  necessary 
time  intervals  or  until  the  Congress  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Vice  President 
during  that  period  could  agree  that  the 
President  is  no  longer  disabled  and  the 
President  will  resume  his  powers. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  He  can  then 
take  affirmative  action? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Even  within  the  periods 
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Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  He  could 
take  aflBrmative  action  within  the  period 
and  thereupon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  reassume  the  duties 
and  powers  of  his  office? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  If  he  did 
not  do  that,  he  would  continue  as  Acting 
President  during  all  intervals  of  time 
necessary  for  the  Cabinet  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  their  letter  and  the 
Congress  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary.  ^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
while  the  Senate  did  not  do  this,  we  put 
a  time  limit  of  10  days  on  it.  We  insisted 
the  Congress  must  act  in  10  days.  If  it 
does  not,  the  Pi'esident  goes  back  in. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  we  have  added  to 
the  merits  of  this  bill  by  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  has  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice— both  he  and  his  committee — in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  think  it  fills  a  very  great  need.  I  have 
a  question  in  my  own  mind  whether  it 
goes  far  enough.  Is  the  gentleman  satis- 
fied that  the  law  is  clear  as  to  the  situa- 
tion that  would  prevail  in  this  country 
were  a  President-elect  were  to  become 
incapacitated  or  die  between  the  time 
of  his  election  and  the  time  of  his  in- 
auguration? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No.  As  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks  we  do  not  cover  every- 
thing. We  do  not  cover  everything  that 
can  be  conjured  up  by  someone's  imag- 
ination. The  bill  does  not  cover  a  case 
after  election  and  before  inauguration. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  This,  I  would 
like  to  say,' is  I  think,  an  area  that  still 
demands  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia    [Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
is  proceeding  to  the  business  the  Nation 
has  neglected  for  more  than  a  century. 
Tribute  is  due  many.  None  is  more  de- 
serving than  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  its 
ofl&cers  and  members,  a  consensus  has 
been  reached  which  heretofore  has  been 
thought  impossible.  This  consensus,  like 
all  others,  represents  some  degree  of 
compromise.  But  it  represents  no  com- 
promise to  expediency.  It  accommodates 
a  variety  of  schools  of  legal  thought,  none 
of  which  can  arbitrarily  be  called  wrong 
or  unworthy,  and  all  of  which  unite  in 
the  conclusion  that  action  is  not  only 
necessary  but  urgent. 

Tribute  is  due,  too,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
First,  he  has  been  an  eloquent,  effective 
advocate.  Second,  he  has  been  an  im- 
partial, fair-minded  arbiter.  Always  in- 
tellectually honest,  he  has  stood  firm 
when  firmness  was  necessary  but  has 
yielded  when  logic  dictated.  The  bill 
before  us  properly  bears  his  name,  but 
because  he  has  been  just,  it  contains 
many  amendments  which  all  together 
represent  the  composite  judgment  of  the 
committee  at  large. 


During  the  entire  course  of  the  hear- 
ings and  deliberations,  the  committee 
itself  has  conducted  its  business  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  American  system  of  lawmaking.  Not 
one  partisan  consideration  was  advanced. 
Not  one  word  of  bitterness  was  uttered. 
Debate  was  vigorous,  but  always  con- 
structive. The  whole  performance  makes 
me  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

We  are  considering  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Why  not  a  statute?  Some 
consider  a  statute  sufficient.  In  recent 
years,  the  great  body  of  legal  opinion  has 
held  that  so  far  as  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential inability  is  concerned,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  not  only  the  proper 
legal  course  but  the  wise  course.  The 
difference  of  opinion  arises  from  the  lan- 
guage of  article  II,  section  1,  clause  5, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  at  his  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  for  the  case  of  Removal,  Death, 
Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Of- 
ficer shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

That  language  was  first  brought  into 
sharp  focus  in  1841  when  President  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  died  in  office.  Be- 
cause it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
"powers  and  duties"  would  "devolve"  or 
the  "office"  would  devolve,  the  question 
immediately  arose,  "Will  Vice  President 
Tyler  become  Acting  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?"  Tyler  an- 
swered the  question  by  taking  the  oath 
of  office  of  President.  Since  then,  the 
"Tyler  precedent"  has  been  confirmed 
seven  times. 

But  Tyler's  answer  concerning  succes- 
sion following  death  did  nothing  to  clar- 
ify the  question  of  succession  following 
inability.  Indeed,  it  complicated  that 
question.  Death  and  inability  both  are 
treated  in  the  same  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Thus,  it  was  argued  that 
whatever  should  "devolve  on  the  Vice 
President"  on  account  of  the  President's 
death  would  also  devolve  upon  the  Vice 
President  on  account  of  the  President's 
inability;  and  if  what  devolves  in  one 
case  is  the  office  itself,  then  it  must  be 
the  office  in  the  other  case.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  argmnent  was  that  if  the 
Vice  President  should  assume  the  Office 
of  President  on  account  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inability,  the  displaced  President 
could  not  thereafter,  even  if  he  re- 
covered, reclaim  his  office.  Such  consti- 
tutional scholars  as  Daniel  Webster  so 
declared. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  argument,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Vice  Presidents  have 
been  reluctant  to  assume  the  mantle  of 
the  Presidency,  even  in  the  most  urgent 
crises.  When,  in  1881,  President  Gar- 
field lay  incapacitated  from  an  assassin's 
bullet  some  80  days,  Vice  President 
Arthur  would  not  act.  The  same  was 
true  in  1919  when  President  Wilson  suf- 
fered a  stroke  which  rendered  him  all 
but  helpless. 


In  these  two  crises,  surely  Congress 
would  have  passed  a  statute  on  Presiden- 
tial inability  if  Congress  felt  it  had  the 
constitutional  authority  to  do  so.  There 
were  those  who  felt  that  Congress  had 
such  authority.  They  pointed  to  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  clause  and  to 
the  language  in  article  II  which  reads 
that  "the  Congress  may  by  Law  provide 
for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resigna- 
tion, or  Inability."  But  the  remainder 
of  that  clause  gave  the  Congress  pause; 
it  gives  the  Congress  power  to  act  only 
in  case  of  the  inability  of  "both  the 
President  and  Vice  President."  The  im- 
plication is  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  act  by  statute  when  only  the  Presi- 
dent is  disabled.  This  implication  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  Congress  in 
1792  when  it  passed  the  first  Presidential 
Succession  Act.  That  Congress  was 
peopled  by  contemporaries  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution,  and  the  statute 
significantly  failed  to  provide  for  suc- 
cession when  only  the  President  was 
disabled. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  legal 
justification  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  pragmatic  reason  as 
well.  So  long  as  there  is  any  question 
about  the  efficacy  of  a  simple  statute, 
such  a  statute  would  be  subject  to  at- 
tack. Such  an  attack  would  come  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  could  least  afford 
it — when  the  President  becomes  disabled 
or  when  the  disabled  President  recovers 
and  seeks  to  reclaim  his  office. 

Yet,  I  have  been  asked,  why  could  not 
we  proceed  by  both  routes?    Why  could 
we    not    have    a    brief    constitutional 
amendment  which  simply  empowers  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  statute  dealing  with 
Presidential   inability?     The  answer  is 
that  we  could,  but  in  my  judgment,  we 
should  not.    I  have  two  reasons.    First, 
in  a  matter  as  vital  to  our  national  inter- 
ests as  the  continuity  of  Presidential 
powers,  stability  and  durability  are  im- 
portant;  only  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  guarantee  this.    Second,  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  which 
has  served  us  so  well  for  so  long,  would 
be  blurred  by  the  dual  approach.    Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents  are  not  always 
popular  with  Congress,  and  at  a  given 
time,  one  may  be  more  popular  than  the 
other.    Sometimes,   the   political  party 
which  controls  the  Congress  is  not  the 
same  political  party  which  controls  the 
White  House.    If  a  simple  majority  of 
the   legislative  branch   is  to  have  the 
power  to  make  these  rules  one  day  and  to 
change   them   the   next,   the   executive 
branch  will  be  subordinate  instead  of 
coequal  and  the  head  that  wears  the 
crown  will  indeed  be  uneasy. 

Then  there  are  those  who  ask  why 
we  cannot  just  forget  about  both  con- 
stitutional amendments  and  statutes 
and  deal  with  the  problem  as  we  have 
in  the  past  by  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  President  and  Vice  President. 
There  are  several  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. A  private  agreement  does  not 
have  the  same  effect  as  law,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  President  can 
in  such  an  informal,  bilateral  fashion 
lawfully  delegate  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution,  by  treaties  and 
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by  congressional    statutes,   to    another 
person     The  question  is  serious  enough 
to    invite    legal    challenges    to    every 
domestic  act,  and  every  function  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  would  be  imder 
a     cloud.    Moreover,     these     bilateral 
agreements  have  never  provided,  and  m 
the  nature  of  things  could  never  provide, 
for  an  enforceable  settlement  in  event 
of  a  dispute  about  whether  or  not  the 
President   is   disabled.     The   only   real 
function  these  agreements  have  served  is 
to  dramatize  the  urgency  of  having  a 
definitive  mechanism  built  into  the  basic 
law  of  the  land  where  it  is  visible  to  all 
and  where  it  will  remain  constant  from 
one  administration  to  the  next. 

When  we  speak  of  the  problem  of 
Presidential  inability,  we  are  speaking  of 
two  categories  of  cases.  The  first  is  that 
in  which  the  President  recognizes  his  in- 
ability— or  the  imminence  of  his  in- 
ability—and wishes  voluntarily  to  vacate 
his  office  for  a  temporary  period.  The 
classic  example  is  when  the  President  ex- 
pects to  undergo  an  operation.  The  sec- 
ond category  is  that  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
debility,  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties 
but  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  a 
rational  decision  to  relinquish  the  pow- 
ers of  his  office,  even  for  a  temporary 
period. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
first  category.  Simply  by  sending  a  writ- 
ten declaration  of  inability  to  the  heads 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  he  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Vice  President,  as 
Acting  President,  to  discharge  his  duties 
so  long  as  the  President  feels  that  his 
inability  has  not  terminated.  When  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  he  may  reclaim  and  re- 
occupy  his  office  by  sending  another 
written  declaration  to  Congress.  Unlike 
the  second  category,  his  declaration  of 
restoration  is  not  subject  to  challenge 
by  the  Vice  President  and  Cabinet.  The 
reason  for  this  distinction  is  obvious. 
A  President  would  always  hesitate  to 
utilize  the  voluntary  mechanism  if  he 
knew  that  a  challenge  could  be  lodged 
when  he  sought  to  recapture  his  office. 

Section  4,  which  now  includes  what 
was  originally  section  5,  provides  for  the 
second  category  of  cases.  There  are  two 
illustrative  examples.  One  is  the  case 
when  the  President  by  reason  of  some 
physical  ailment  or  some  sudden  accident 
is  unconscious  or  paralyzed  and  there- 
fore unable  to  make  or  to  communicate 
the  decision  to  relinquish  the  powers  of 
his  Office.  The  other  is  the  case  when 
the  President,  by  reason  of  mental  de- 
bility, is  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  any 
rational  decision,  including  particularly 
the  decision  to  stand  aside. 

It  is  the  second  category  of  cases  which 
has  given  scholars  so  much  concern. 
The  problem  is  best  defined  by  a  series 
of  questions.  Who  first  raises  the  ques- 
tion and  who  makes  the  decision  con- 
cerning inability?  Should  the  word  '  in- 
ability" be  defined?  What  procedure 
shoiUd  be  used  in  restoring  the  President 
to  his  office  after  he  has  recovered? 
These  questions  and  questions  subsidiary 
to  each  of  them  have  been  answered  in 
section  4. 

The  original  draft  required  the  Vice 
President  to  initiate  the  action  and  re- 


quired only  the  subsequent  concurrence 
of  the  Cabinet  that  the  President  was 
disabled.    The  Vice  President  historical- 
ly has  been  reluctant  to  take  the  first 
step  for  vmderstandable  reasons.    The 
present  version  of  section  4  is  in  the 
conjunctive  and  places  the  power  and 
responsibiUty  jointly  upon  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  or 
"such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide."    In  the  second  step,  these  same 
people  make  the  decision  about  inability 
and  transmit  that  decision  in  writing 
to  Congress,  upon  the  receipt  of  wtuch 
"the  Vice  President  shall  immediately 
assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office     as     Acting     President."    While 
others  have  been  proposed,  these  are  the 
people  who  should  have  this  power  and 
who  should  make  the  decision.    The  Vice 
President,  a  man  of  the  same  political 
party,  a  man  originally  chosen  by  the 
President,    a    man    familiar    with    the 
President's  health,  a  man  who  knows 
what  great  decisions  of  state  are  waiting 
to  be  made,  and  a  man  intended  by  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  to  be  the 
President's  heir  at  death  or  upon  disa- 
bility   surely   should   participate    in   a 
decision  involving  the  transfer  of  presi- 
dential powers.    The  same  is  true  ot 
the  Cabinet  whose  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  are  closest 
to  him  physically  and  most  loyal  to  liun 

politically.  ^  „  r.-     4. 

While  the  Vice  President  and  Cabinet 
seem  to  be  the  ideal  people  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  decision,  section  4  rec- 
ognizes that  future  experience  may  Ro- 
tate the  naming  of  "some  other  body 
by  the  Congress  to  act  with  the  Vice 
President.    Presently,    the    Cabinet    as 
defined  in  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
section  1  consists  of  10  members^    It  is 
possible  that  an  even-numbered  Cabinet 
might    divide    evenly,    thus    effectively 
stultifying  the  system  erected  m  section 
4     For  this  reason,  or  some  other  good 
reason.  Congress  may  sometime  find  it 
necessary  to  name  some  "other  body 
which  of  course  it  could  do  simply  by 
adding  to  the  Cabinet  as  the  decision- 
making body  one  non-Cabinet  member^ 
The   American  Bar   Association   and 
your  committee  struggled  with  the  ques- 
tion of  defining  the  word  "mability. 
It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
attempt  such  a  definition  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution.    To  do 
so  would  give  the  definition  adopted  a 
rigidity    which,    in    application,    might 
sometimes  be  unrealistic.    In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  also  be  unwise  to  attenipt 
such  a  definition  by  statute.    The  shght- 
est  imprecision  in  such  a  definition  would 
be  the  target  of  legal  attack  if  and  when 
it  should  become  necessary  to  exercise 
the  procedures  of  section  4.    It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  responsible   Govern- 
ment officials  entrusted  with  this  great 
power  would  abuse  it  by  declarmg  a 
President  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
country  disabled  when  in  fact  he  was 
not,    especially   when   the   Congress   is 
given  the  ultimate  voice  in  this  deter- 
mination. 

The  procedures  to  be  used  in  restoring 
a  disabled  President  to  his  office  follow- 
ing his  recovery  constitute  one  of  the 
critical  phases  of  the  problem.    The  pro- 


cedures specified  in  section  4  deal  with 
the  problem  in  a  careful,  deliberate  man- 
ner    Herein  lies  the  principal  difference 
between   the   House   bill    and   the    bill 
passed  by  the  other  body.    Under  the 
Senate  bill,  the  President  could  resume 
his  office  after  his  written  declaration  of 
restoration  to  the  Congress  unless  with- 
in 2  days  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority  of   the   Cabinet   send   a   written 
declaration  to  the  Congress  challenging 
his  restoration.    If  under  the  Senate  bill 
the  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  up- 
holds the  Vice  President's  challenge,  the 
Vice  President  would  continue  to  hold 
the  office  as  Acting  President;  othermse, 
the  President  would  resume  his  office. 
The  difficulty  with  the  Senate  version 
was  that  the  Congress,  which  might  not 
even  be  in  session,  could  delay  by  fili- 
buster or  deliberate  inaction  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time,  during  which  the 
Vice  President  would  remain  m  office. 
This  difficulty  is  especially  great  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress— but 
less  than  two-thirds— ai-e  hostUe  to  the 

President. 

The  House  committee  felt  that  any 
delay  on  the  part  of  Congress  should 
inure  to   the  benefit  of  the  President 
rather  than   the  Vice  President      Ac- 
cordingly, the  House  committee  adopt^ 
two  consequential  amendments.    Under 
the  first,  the  Congress,  if  not  m  session 
when   it  receives   the   Vice  Presidents 
challenge,  is  required  to  assemble  unme- 
diately     This  mandate  is  self -executing, 
requiring  no  formal  call  by  the  Acting 
Pi-esident.     Under  the  second  amend- 
ment, the  Congress  is  required  to  act 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  the  Vice 
President's  challenge.    This,  too,  is  self- 
executing;  if  the  Congress  fails  to  act 
the  President  will  resume  his  office  after 
the  lapse  of  10  days.    In  effect,  the  pro- 
cedure as  outlined  under  the  House  ver- 
sion gives  the  Congress  three  options: 

First  The  Congress  can  act  and  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  uphold  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's challenge. 

Second.  The  Congress  can  act  and  by 
one  more  than  a  one-third  negative  vote 
in  either  House,  reject  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's challenge.  *v,  m 
Third.  The  Congress  can  allow  the  lu- 
day  period  to  expire  without  acting  at 

all. 

The  net  effect  of  the  second  and  third 
options  is  the  same;  the  President  is  re- 
stored to  his  office.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  House  version  is  obvious.  Cu-cum- 
stances  may  be  such  that  the  Congre^ 
by  tacit  agreement  may  want  to  uphold 
the  President  in  some  manner  which  wiU 
not  amount  to  a  pubhc  rebuke  of  the 
Vice  President  who  is  then  Actmg  Presi- 
dent The  third  option  furmshes  the 
graceful  vehicle.  And  this  system  ren- 
ders impossible  the  awful  stalemate 
which  would  result  from  a  fijil>uster  or 
deliberate  inaction  under  the  Senate 
version 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  procedure 
fixed  in  section  4  gives  the  Congress  no 
voice  in  the  decision  for  the  imti^in- 
voluntary  removal  of  the  disabled  Presi- 
dent. As  soon  as  Congress  receives  the 
written  declaration  of  inability  from  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  President  is 
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removed  and  the  Vice  President  becomes 
Acting  President.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent who  regards  himself  capable  and 
objects  to  the  Vice  President's  action  is 
not  left  without  recourse.  He  has  the 
right  as  soon  as  he  is  removed  to  send 
Congress  his  written  declaration  of  res- 
toration, and  at  that  point,  the  procedure 
for  congressional  review  becomes  oper- 

8.tivc* 

The  committee  makes  no  claims  that 
this  bill  is  foolproof  or  that  it  covers 
every    hypothetical    case    which   might 
present  itself  to  the  inventive  mind.    If 
one  assumes  that  the  Vice  President  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  President  s 
Cabinet  are  charlatans,  revolutionaries 
and  traitors,  we  are  foolish  to  attempt 
any  solution.     Rationally,  we  make  no 
such   assumption.     Rather,  we  assume 
that  the  American  forrti  of  government 
with  its  system  of  checks  and  balances  is 
so  structured,  that  the  freedom  of  the 
American  press  is  so  secure,  and  that  the 
conscience  of  the  American  electorate  is 
so  sensitive  and  its  power  so  effective 
that  rogues  in  public   office  are   fore- 
doomed to  exposure  and  swift  retribu- 
tion.   Certainly,  we  want  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  but  somewhere 
in  the  process  of  administration  of  the 
laws    we  must  commit  our  fate  to  the 
basic    honesty    of    the    administrators. 
Somewhere,    sometime,    somehow,    we 
must  trust  somebody. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
the  House  is  now  discharging  one  of  its 
greatest  responsibilities  in  proposing  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  The 
proposal  before  us.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  challenging  issues  of  our  time.  An 
issue  that  we  can  no  longer  ignore  or 
postpone. 

One  of  the  most  important  procedures 
in  our  Republic  is  the  orderly  transition 
of  Executive  power.  With  our  covmtry's 
global  responsibility,  with  present  world 
turmoil  and  upheaval,  and  with  ever- 
pressing  domestic  problems,  our  country 
must  always  have  continuity  of  capa- 
ble, dynamic,  and  certain  leadership. 
Our  system  of  government  could  be  sus- 
ceptible to  forces  of  disruption  during 
a  period  of  Executive  transition;  there- 
fore we  cannot  afford  a  breakdown,  or  a 
slowdown,  during  such  transition. 

Despite  this  critical  need  for  a  swift, 
sure,  orderly  procedure  to  insure  con- 
tinuity in  Executive  leadership,  the  Con- 
stitution contains  no  provision  for  filling 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 
The  Constitution  does  not  define 
presidential  inability.  It  does  not  set 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  an  act- 
ing President  shall  assume  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  it  does  not  set  forth  the 
procedure  for  recovery  of  the  office  by 

the  President  upon  termination  of  his 

disability. 


Our  country  recently  sui-vived  a 
tragedy  of  shocking  proportions  that 
resulted  in  an  abrupt  change  m  our 
Executive  leadership.  Thereupon,  our 
country  was  without  a  Vice  President  for 
more  than  a  year.  At  other  times  m  our 
history,  periods  of  temporary— yes,  even 
permanent— presidential  disabiUty  have 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  Executive  power.  In  this 
space  age  we  cannot  afford  the  uncer- 
tainties, the  risks  of  reliance  upon  pious 
hope  and  chance  that  things  wiU  work 
out  all  right.  Now  is  the  time  to  face  the 
problem.  Now  is  the  time  to  act— before 
the  next  crisis  is  upon  us. 

To  cope  with  the  problems  of  presi- 
dential inability  and  vacancies  in  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  means  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion of  Executive  power  in  a  manner  that 
respects  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine, and  maintains  the  safeguards  of 
our  traditional  checks  and  balances.  I 
believe  that  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  as 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
answers  these  needs,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly correct  the  shortcomings  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  presidential  in- 
ability and  succession. 

The  resolution  has  three  basic  pur- 
poses : 

First.  It  provides  that  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the 
President  by  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President.  This  provision  will  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  questions  raised  by  the 
present  language  in  the  Constitution: 
When  a  President  dies,  does  the  Vice 
President  become  acting  President  or 
President?  Does  he  assume  the  "pow- 
ers and  duties"  but  not  the  "Office"  of 
the  President? 

Second.  The  resolution  provides  for  the 
selection  of  a  Vice  President  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

Third.  It  provides  a  method  of  de- 
termining when  the  Vice  President  shall 
serve  as  acting  President  in  the  event  of 
the  inability  of  the  President,  and  also  a 
method  of  determining  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  resume  the  duties  of  his 
office  following  a  period  of  disabiUty. 

In  reference  both  to  the  question  of 
Presidential  inability  and  filling  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Vice  President, 
one  of  the  major  considerations  has  been 
whether  Congress  could  constitutionally 
proceed  to  resolve  the  problems  by  stat- 
ute or  if  an  enabling  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  necessary. 
Through  the  years,  this  controversy  has 
increased  in  intensity  among  Congress- 
men and  constitutional  scholars. 

In  recent  years,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  shift  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  necessary  and  that  a  mere  stat- 
ute would  be  inadequate  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  last  three  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral who  have  testified  on  the  matter 
have  agreed  an  amendment  is  necessary, 
as  have  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools,  and  many  State  bar  associations. 
The  most  persuasive  argument  in  favor 
of  amending  the  Constitution  is  that  so 
many  legal  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  act 


on  the  subject  of  presidential  inability 
without  an  amendment,  that  any  stat- 
ute on  the  subject  would  be  open  to  criti- 
cism and  challenge  at  the  most  critical 
time— that  is,  either  when  a  President 
has  become  disabled,  or  when  a  Presi- 
dent sought  to  recover  his  office.    Sim- 
ilarly, the  very  division  of  authority  con- 
cerning the  power  of  Congress  to  act 
upon  filling  the  office  of  Vice  President 
is  the  most  persuasive  argument  in  favor 
of  amending  the  Constitution.   With  this 
division  in  existence,  it  would  seem  that 
any  statute  would  be  open  to  criticism 
and  challenge  at  a  time  when  absolute 
legitimacy  was  most  needed.    It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  support  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  approach  as  the 
best  way  to  resolv6  the  issues. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  provides  that 
the  President  may,  in  his  own  behalf, 
issue  a  declaration  announcing  his  dis- 
ability. If  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  or  in 
the  case  where  he  is  too  ill  to  do  so,  then, 
the  Vice  President  may  do  so  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet,  or  other  such  body 
as  designated  by  the  Congress,  concur. 

There  is  a  belief  among  many  people 
that,  in  the  instance  where  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  act,  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Cabinet,  or  some  other  body,  should 
be  designated  to  make  the  choice.   Some 
question  the  disinterest  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  trust  that  the  people  may 
place  in  nonelected  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net.    Others  believe  that,  for  political 
and  personal  reasons,  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Cabinet,  having  been  selected  by 
the  President,  may  feel  reluctant  to  act. 
In  place  thereof,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  commission  be  created  which 
might  be  composed  of  Supreme  Court 
jurists,  elected  leaders  of  Congress,  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  believe  that  the  Vice  President  must, 
of  necessity,  be  granted  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  such  matters.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  members  of  the  Cabinet,  be- 
cause of  their  intimate  contact  with  the 
President,  must  be  made  to  share  in  this 
responsibility  and  duty.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  such  men  in  the  past  have 
been,  and  in  the  future  will  be,  dedicated 
to  the  country's  welfare  and  will  act 
accordingly . 

In  order  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  leeway,  however,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  the  au- 
thoritv,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  designate 
some  'other  body  than  the  Cabinet  to 
pass  upon  a  Vice  President's  declaration 
of  the  President's  inability. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  after  a  declaration  of  the 
President's  inability  through  whatever 
means,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Office 
of  Acting  President  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  President  may  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  by  issuing 
a  declaration  that  his  disability  has  ter- 
minated. 

If  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
President's  disability  continues,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  the  concurrence  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Cabinet,  or  some  other  body 
designated  by  the  Congress,  shall,  within 
2  days,  declare  in  writing  that  such  dis- 
abUity  continues.  Thereafter,  Congress 
has    10    additional   days   to   determine 
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whether  the  President's  disabUity  does, 
in  fact,  continue. 

If  Congress  fails  to  act  within  that 
period  or  if  it  does  not  make  a  deter^- 
nation  of  continuing  disability  by  a  two- 
fhirds  vote,  the  President  shall  resume 
Sfoffice.    The  burden,  it  will  be  seen, 
S  placed  upon  the  Vice  President  and 
fhe  Cabinet  to  prove  the  contmuance  of 
Se  disability  and  not  on  the  President 
who  has  the  primary  claun  to  the  office. 
The  congress  is  designated  as  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  because  it  is  beheved  that, 
S  the  elected  representative  of  the  peo- 
^e.  they  share  the  greatest  trust  of  the 

^^Turning  to  the  other  basic  Problem 
of  maintaining  Executive  leadership,  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
rides  that  when  a  vacancy  occi^s  m  the 
office  of  the  Vice  Presidency,  the  Presi- 
S  shall  nominate  a  Vice  President 
with  the  confirmation  by  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Today,  far  more  than  mearher  times 
the  Vice  President  participates  m  the 
eadership  of  the  Nation     He  is  made  a 
part  of  the  Cabinet.    He  has  been  desig- 
nated a  statutory  member  of  the  wa- 
tTonal Security  CouncU.    Heis Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.    He  has  been 
Snated  as  the  Coordinator  of^cml 
riehts    enforcement    in    the    executive 
b^^n^h  of  government.    He  is  Chairman 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council    He  is  frequently  designated  as 
the^resident's  representative  m.  foreign 

fnd  domestic  matters^  ^^i^f^Saps 
other  important  tasks.  And,  Perhaps, 
most  important  of  all.  he  is  but  one 
heartbeat  from  becoming  President 
The  importance  of  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  means,  then,  that  the  country 
must  always  have  a  Vice  President jvho 
is  well  informed  and  well  schooled  m 
the  important  issues  that  face  the  Na- 

^°The  age  we  live  in  and  the  great 
soSows  and  near-sorrows  that  have  be- 
fallen our  Presidents  in  the  past  make 
talT  too  clear  that  our  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  constitu- 
tional machinery  which  Permits  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Office  of  Vice  Presiden^or 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  con 
tingency  of  presidential  inability^ 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  ol 

the  resolution.  t   a^ic 

Mr    HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

^  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Pending  resolution 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  a  Proposea 
SdrAent  to  the  Constitution  deaM 
with  presidential  inability  and  vacancies 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President 

An  important  step  in  our  national  Ws 
tory  wUl  be  marked  here  today  by  t^ 
oassage  of  this  measure,  and  I  urge  w 
Colleagues  to  give  this  Joint  resout^on 
the  two-thirds  passage  required  for  such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
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Further,  I  want  to  express  my  pleas 
ure  at  the  outstanding  work  done  by  the 
Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT  m  bringing 
this  resolution  before  us.    I  am  Parties 
larly   pleased   to   note   the    comnuttee 
amendments  which  now  are  Part  of  the 
measure,  as  they  parallel  Provisions  I 
asked  the  committee  to  consider  in  my 
testimony  on  February  17.         „, .  „Hnn 
Briefly,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  two  aspects  of  this  legislation 
which   have   concerned   me   most    and 
wSich  I  now  feel  have  been  corrected 
by  the  amendments  reported  with  the 

resolution.  .         ,  ;„„  o  oipnr 

The  first  of  these  is  making  a  clear 
distinction    between    disabUity    of    the 
President  declared  by  hunself  and  a  dis 
ability  involmitarily  established  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  4  of  House  Jomt 
Resolution  1.    In  the  case  of  the  Pres 
ident's  own  declaration   as  Provided  m 
section  3,  I  firmly  feel  that  he  f lone 
should  judge  when  that  disability     s 
over.    In  other  words,  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  declaration  of  a  dis- 
abUity by  his  own  volition,  there  should 
not  be  the  slightest  question  of  his  power 
to  declare  it  at  an  end.  ^,„„<^  oc 

If  such  clear  and  precise  language  as 
this  is  not  a  part  of  the  amendment,  I 
fear  we  may  foreclose  the  fullest  Pos- 
sible use  of  the  mechanism  sought  by 
the  amentoient.  It  is  not  Ukely  that  a 
pTe^ent  who  felt  he  might  encomiter 
difficulty  in  regainmg  powers  and  duties 
he  had  voluntarily  relinquished  would  be 
persuaded  easily  to  make  the  voluntary 

^hf  o??er  aspect  is  the  committee 
amendment  clarifying  the  necessity  for 
cSivening  an  out-of -session  Congress  to 
decide  a  contradictmg  declaration  of  in- 
ability termination  when  that  inalJiUty 
was  established  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 4,  that  is.  by  the  action  of  the  Vice 
President   with   the   concm-rence   of    a 
CaSnet  majority  or  such  other  ^dy  as 
Congress  may  have  provided   for  this 
nurnose     This  10-day  rule,  as  it  were, 
should  satisfactorUy  answer  any  ques- 
tion that  a  recalcitrant  Congress  could 
S?thhold  restoration  of  the  President  s 
powers  by  a  kind  of  pocket  veto. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  general  feelings  on 
the  need  and  desirability  of  amending  our 
Constitution  along  the  lines  of  the  pend- 
\ng  resolution  grow  from  the  gaps  which 
I  believe  exist  in  present  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions.  .  , 

in  the  case  of  a  vice-presdential  va- 
cancy, no  more  time  should  elapse  in  fill- 
ing that  post  than  now  Prevails  whenlt 
lV  necessa^  for  the  Vice  President  to 
isuSe  th?  Presidency.    Therefore,  we 
?Sd  procedures  that  are  immediate,  un- 
complicated, and  self-implementing.    In 
thft  reVard  I  find  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  lis  the  job  and.  in  fact,  provides 
the  same  procedures  which  I  introduced 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  274  for  this 

^X'the  question  of  inability.  I  believe 
the  contents  of  House  Joiiit  Resoljition  1. 
particularly  as  amended  in  the  two  re- 
snects  I  discussed  eariier.  will  give  tne 
Nation  a  suitable  system  to  protect  and 
prese^e  the  viability  of  its  highest  office. 
"^  MrThairinan.  the  Monroe  Couiity  Bar 
As^iation.  through  its  board  of  trustees 


oT>H  it^  leeislative  committee,  has  done  a 
Seatlil  of  ^^rk  in  studying  the  many 
llTpo^s  advanced  in  this  ar^  and  Ig 
Recommending  certain  clanflcations  its 
members  feel  would  strengthen  the  pro 

^SCcoSeagues  should  have  the 
benem  of  Ss  work,  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  sharing  with  the  House  at  this 
time  a  letter  from  my  constituent 
SSSiis  J.  Livadas,  Esq..  chairman  of  the 
Mo^  county  Bar  Association's  legisla- 
tive  committee: 

S^?^T<rJo„V.».  HOU,.  oi^ce  B.m. 

ina  Washington,  D.C. 
DeL  Prank:  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 

?Srs  aSd  has  met  with  unanimous  approval 

"r  ma^S^e  foUowing  suggestior.  con^ 

Sr.rt  KSrnT:  "e^ctl^negg 
fhe  present  law  and  section  3  allow ing  the 
President  to  declare  his  own  inability  are 
IporovSi  as  proposed  in  the  joint  resolution. 
Kion  2  we  believe  would  be  strengthened 

if  retucc'es^fon  to  the  ^^^^;^^:^^^,l'J^ll 
criPiipd  out  in  advance  rather  than  leiL  to  i"c 
Se^ofthe  president.    As^«--^-°-' J^ 
suKEest   the    Secretaries   of    State.   Deiense. 
SlSv  and  Justice,  the  Speaker,  and  the 
SeSt  pro  tempore,  persons  obviously  of 
outetandii^  ability  and  already  experi^n^d 
in  the  problems  and  the  policies  of  t-he  cm- 
ient^ministration.    We  bfl^^^  f  ^^f^^^e^ 
a  constitutional  office  as  that  of  the  Vice^ 
prpsidencv  of  the  United  States  should  never 
be   oSn  to  Presidential  appointment  as  a 

Tsecton  4!^e  ditler  with  the  joint  resolu- 

abUiW  Of  the  Pres^e^t  Of  the^^^^ed  St^^e 

the  President's  disability  to  function. 
^"leSof  5  ot  thOolnt  r-luuor^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  5  rcoSSi>erertr  P^siSSt 

Ind  the  Vice  ??esident  by  empowering  the 
lenafefoT  the  same  reasons  and  the  same 
vo?e  to  resolve  the  issue  of  the  Pfef  ^^^^ 

o??ny  Watus  in  power  and  confusion  of  pre- 
'°^eTiume.  of  course,  that  once  this  con- 

^^^^^"nrpSTdeSiXsJSuSi'  r 

lerrea   w  »     rh-peident  pro  tempore  and  the 

S'ei-  "^o  -  not  S  ^  parsonaU, 
involved  in  the  line  ot  succession. 
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Your  Interest  and  yova  favorable  considera- 
tion of  our  recommendations  are  earnestly 
solicited  and  deeply  appreciated.    Thank  you 
for  your  courtesy  and  cooperation. 
Respectfully  yoxurs, 

Dennis  J.  Livadas, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  LMr.  Whitener],  who  has 
promised  not  to  use  it  aU. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    Mi*.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  is  important  to  the  Nation  be- 
cause it  involves  a  writing  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.     For  that  reason  I 
believe  it  was  appropriate  for  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  to  have  the  mat- 
ter considered  by  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, thus  giving  all  of  us  on  that  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony   and    to    participate    in    writing 
language   which   will  remove  as  much 
doubt  as  possible  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  authors  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
As  has  been  said  by  others,  the  chair- 
man of   the  Judiciary   Committee  has 
been  most  diUgent  and  capable  in  the 
consideration  of  this  proposition.    I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  would  agree,  by  rea- 
son of  the  manner  in  which  the  hearings 
were  conducted  and  the  measure  was 
written  up,  that  we  have  a  much  better 
product  than  the  one  which  came  to  us 
from  the  other  body. 

But  there  are  some  things  upon  which 
many  of  us  disagree. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  just  stated  with  a 
great  degree  of  positiveness  that  he  felt 
there  was  no  adequate  authority  vested 
in  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  at 
present  to  deal  with  this  proposition  of 
presidential  inability.    I  would  not  for 
one  minute  array  myself  against  the  dis- 
tinguished    gentleman     from     Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFF],  but  since  I  find  that  one  of 
the  great  legal  scholars,  Thomas  Cooley, 
felt  differently  from  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  on  this  matter,  I  am  going  to 
aline  myself  with  Mr.  Cooley  and  say 
that  I  believe  that  with  the  exception  of 
filling  the  vacancy  of  Vice  President,  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
are  completely  adequate.    The  language 
of  article  II,  section  1,  clause  5,  which 
appears  on  page  4  of  the  report  is  very 
clear  to  me  when  it  says: 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  at  his  death,  resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  Law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly.  untU  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 


I  take  the  position  which  was  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  McCarthy,  that  we 
could  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by 
statute  which  we  seek  to  accomplish  by 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
with  the  exception  of  filling  the  of&ce  of 
Vice  President  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
that  office  by  reason  of  death,  disability, 
et  cetera,  of  the  Vice  President  or  by  rea- 
son of  the  succession  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  the  office  of  President. 


There  is  another  matter  in  connection 
with  this  legislation  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hutchin- 
son], a  member  of  the  committee,  has 
brought  out  which  deserves  considera- 
tion.  That  is  the  language  which  is  used 
twice  in  the  bill,  once  in  section  2  where 
it  is  provided  that  the  President  nomi- 
nates the  Vice  President  and  the  Vice 
President  shall  take  office  upon  confirma- 
tion by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress;    and  the  same  language, 
which  is  used  in  section  4,  except  that 
there  it  says  where  it  is  determined  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  his 
duties,  then  he  shall  not  be  reinvested 
with  his  powers. 

This  language  does  not  make  it  clear 
whether  we  are  talking  about  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  or  whether  there 
shall  be  a  majority  vote  of  the  total 
membership  of  both  Houses  under  sec- 
tion 2  or  whether  under  section  4  it  will 
be  two-thirds  of  the  combined  member- 
ship of  the  two  bodies  in  joint  session 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  relates 
to  a  separate  vote  being  taken  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  separate 
vote  being  taken  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  point  I  am  wondering  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
LER],  could  make  it  clear  for  the  record 
what  is  contemplated,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  confirmation  be  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  in  section  2  or 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  as  men- 
tioned in  section  4.  Does  that  contem- 
plate, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  two  Houses, 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  would  meet 
in  joint  session,  or  does  it  mean  that 
there  would  be  a  separate  vote  in  the 
two  bodies  with  a  majority  required  if 
the  provisions  of  section  2  were  to  apply 
with  both  Houses  voting  independently 
of  each  other? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  joint  ses- 
sion. It  is  a  separate  vote  of  each  body, 
and  when  this  terminology  is  found  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  it  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
mean  a  separate  body.  I  refer  to  the 
case  of  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  v.  Kan- 
sas, 248  U.S.,  page  276. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    So  I  assume  as  far 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee   is 
concerned,  that  we  would  expect  in  the 
event  of  a  vote  becoming  necessary  under 
either  section  2  or  section  4  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  that  it  would  be  done 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  inde- 
pendently of  any  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
that  the  converse  would  be  true? 
Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members    of    the    Committee,    another 
question  which  I  raised  in  the  hearings 
when  we  had  Senator  Bayh  testifying  was 
the  use  of  the  language  in  section  4  of  the 
bill  which  reads,  "the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments."     The  wit- 
ness testified  that  the  proponents  con- 
templated   that    the   members    of    the 
President's  Cabinet  would  be  the  persons 
referred  to  as  "principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments."    I  believe  that 
the    Senate    proposal    used    the    words 
"heads  of  the  executive  departments." 


As  I  understand  it  from  reading  what 
Professor  Corwin  has  to  say  about  it, 
there  is  no  provision  anywhere  in  the 
law  for  what  we  call  Cabinet ;  that  is,  the 
President's  Cabinet.  That  was  a  prac- 
tice which  sprang  up  and  there  is  no 
statutory  or  constitutional  authority  for 
what  we  refer  to  as  a  Cabinet.  So  this 
raised  the  question  of  what  do  we  mean 
by  "the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government." 

From  a  casual  check  of  the  statutes  at 
the  time  we  were  having  these  hearings, 
within  2  or  3  minutes'  time  it  appeared 
to  me.  if  you  look  on  page  58  of  the 
hearings,  that  in  our  present  Federal 
statutes  we  find  title  V,  section  1,  of  the 
United  States  Code  refers  to  executive 
departments  as  State,  Defense,  Treasury, 
Justice,  Post  Office,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  But  when  we  look  at  title 
10,  section  101,  relating  to  the  Defense 
Department  we  find  this  in  subsection 
(6) 


"Executive  part  of  the  department"  means 
the  executive  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Department  of  the  Army.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  or  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

And  then  in  title  42.  section  201,  sub- 
section (e)  the  Congress  defined  "Exec- 
utive Department,"  as  follows: 

The  term  "Executive  Department"  means 
any  executive  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  United  States 
or  any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  mentioned  this 
in  order  that  we  might  make  the  record 
clear.  Does  the  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch], 
contemplate  that  if  at  any  time  in  the 
future  there  should  be  any  interpretation 
that  would  give  weight  to  title  42,  sec- 
tion 201,  subsection  (e) ,  in  deciding  who 
are  the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
departments  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  author? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  report  which  makes 
legislative  history;  and  I  refer  to  page  3 
of  the  report  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  substituted  language  follows  more 
closely  article  n,  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  that  the  President  may 
require  the  opinion  in  light  "of  the  principal 
officers  In  each  of  the  executive  departments 
•  *  *  ."  The  intent  of  the  committee  Is 
that  the  Presidential  appointees  who  direct 
the  10  executive  departments  named  In  5 
United  States  Code  1,  or  any  executive  de- 
partment established  In  the  future,  generally 
considered  to  comprise  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, would  participate,  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. In  determining  Inability. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Then  we  are  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
authors  of  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment 

Mr.  CELLER.  Or  any  additional 
members  of  the  Cabinet  that  might  be 
appointed  as  heads  of  establishments  in 
the  future. 

Mr,  WHITENER.  Then  we  are  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  we  are  to  make  it 


abundantly  clear  that  it  is  the  concept 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  authors  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
that  the  language  "principal  officers  of 
executive  departments"  refers  to  those 
now  or  hereinafter  named  in  title  5,  sec- 
tion 1,  of  the  United  States  Code?  ^ 
Mr  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.     WHITENER.    And     not     those 
named  in  any  other  statute? 
Mr  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    Mcculloch.    Mr.    chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  since  our  col- 
league brought  me  into  the  statement  I 
would  like  to  say  to  him  that  I  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  m  the 
definition  of  executive  departments. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man    My  purpose  in  taking  this  time 
was  to  try  to  resolve  for  the  record  some 
of  the  doubts  which  I  felt  might  arise 
from  the  language.     I  certainly  com- 
mend not  only  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  but  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  joined  together 
in  trying  to  work  out  language  and  a 
policy  which  will  best  serve  the  Nation 
in  the  future.    While  I  may  have  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  use  of  certain  lan- 
guage I  am  sure  that  were  I  given  au- 
thority to  write  it  there  would  be  more 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  others.    And  so 
I  shall  go  along  with  them  and  thank 
them  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  always,  as  he  does  now, 
shows  rare  wisdom. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

CURTINl.  ^    .       . 

Mr  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  rise  m 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  the  bill  presently  being  discussed  by 
this  honorable  body  and  which  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and 
to  cases  where  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of 
his  office. 

Numerous  authorities  who  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  analyses 
of  the  processes  under  which  our  Gov- 
ernment operates  have  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  our  Constitution  is  silent 
on  specific  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
the    event    of    a   President's    becoming 
gravely  incapacitated  during  his  term  of 
office     This  is  a  matter  of  longstanding 
interest  to  distinguished  scholars  who 
have  undertaken  studies  of  our  unique 
kind  of  representative  democracy.    Peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  Government,  and  no- 
tably Members  of  the  Congress,  over  the 
years  have  questioned  this  apparent  flaw 
in  our  Republic's  structure. 

Of  course,  the  law  does  spell  out  the 
line  of  succession  to  a  Chief  Executive 
in  the  event  of  death.  But  it  is  mute  with 
respect  to  a  manner  and  method  of  de- 
termining the  ability  or  inability  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  of- 


fice in  instances  where  a  critical  illness 
or  a  disability  of  possible  long-term  dura- 
tion may  arise.  Indeed,  a  President  con- 
fronted by  such  misfortune  of  circum- 
stance has  no  clear-cut  instructions  to 
which  he  can  look  for  guidance  under 
the  language  of  our  Constitution  or  of  ex- 
isting laws. 

Article  II.  section  1.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  Vice  President 
shall  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  President  in  event  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, or  disability  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, or  his  removal  from  office.    To  take 
care  of  further  contingencies,  a  series  of 
so-called  succession  acts  were  enacted  by 
the  Congress.     The  act  of  1886  estab- 
lished a  line  of  succession  starting  with 
the    Secretary    of    State     and     going 
through  the  order  of  executive  depart- 
ments.   On  July  18.  1947,  a  new  law  was 
enacted  to   bring  the  Speaker   of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  in  line  of  succession  ahead 
of  the  Cabinet  members.   The  philosophy 
behind  this  action  of  1947  changing  the 
line  of  succession  was  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  intended  clearly  that 
the  Chief  Executive  should  be  an  elected 
official  rather  than  an  appointive  one. 
With    this   conclusion    of   reasoning,   I 
fully  concur. 

But  the  knotty  question  remains— Wlio 
is  vested  with  certain,  sure  authority  to 
arrive  at  a  determination  of  when  is  a 
President  not  able  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office?  The 
answer  is— No  one.  under  existing 
processes. 

I  became  interested  in  this  problem 
soon  after  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  pursuant  thereto,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  85th  Congress,  and  I  have  re- 
introduced the  measure,  with  certain 
modifications,  in  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. The  last  resolution  that  I  so  intro- 
duced was  on  January  6,  1965.  and  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  129. 

The  resolution  presently  being  con- 
sidered differs  from  my  resolution  in  its 
manner  of  approach  as  to  the  disability 
feature,  and  also  provides  for  the  filling 
of  any  possible  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President,  but  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  supporting  the  present  resolution,  be- 
cause it  solves  two  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  are  long  overdue.    In  this  day 
of  challenge  and  stress,  it  is  strongly  ad- 
visable that  the  Congress  clarify  beyond 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  the  event  of  disability.    This  resolu- 
tion should  be  passed. 

Mr  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford]. ,  .  _ 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  It  is  desirable  and  needed  legisla- 
tion It  initiates  the  process  by  which  the 
Constitution  can  be  amended  with  re- 
spect to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
power  and  duties  of  his  office. 

This  resolution  must  have  the  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House  in  Congress  if 


it  is  to  go  to  the  people-it  then  must  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
within  a  period  of  7  years  if  it  is  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

I  hope  it  will.  We  have  trifled  with 
fate  too  long. 

The  bUl  provides  that  in  case  of  tne 
removal  of  the  President,  or  of  his  death 
or  resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall 
become  President. 

It  makes  provision  for  the  nomination 
of  a  Vice  President,  by  the  President 
when  there  is  vacancy  in  that  office ;  such 
nomination  to  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 

It  takes  care  of  the  situation  when  the 
President  suffers  disability,  and  is  un- 
able to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  office 
Ind  the  procedure  under  which  he  may 
resume  his  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  from 
many  people  in  Vermont  ^'^o  ^^upport  th^ 
legislation.  Such  support  comes  from 
people  in  every  walk  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bar  Association  and 
the  Junior  Bar  Association  of  Vermont 
support  this  resolution. 

I  was  pleased  in  JanuaiT  of  this  year 
to  introduce  a  bill-House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 248— identical  was  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  prior  to  committee  amend- 
ments I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jud  - 
clary  for  the  consideration  afforded  this 
bill  and  the  constructive  changes  they 
have  proposed  for  it.  ,  4.,  „ 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution^ 
Mr   MCCULLOCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]. 

Mr    HUTCHINSON.    Mr.   Chairman, 
when  we  propose  to  amend  the  basic  law 
of  the  land,  the  Constitution,  this  Con- 
gress exercises  a  much  greater  respor^i- 
bility  in  my  opinion  than  is  the  case 
when  we  simply  write  statutory  law,  be- 
cause   once   this    proposal   Passes   tWs 
House  and  survives  a  conference  with  the 
other  body,  if  such  be  necessary,  and  is 
then  submitted  to  the  States,  it  is  theie- 
af  ter  impossible  to  make  any  changes  in 
it     The  States'  function  of  ratification, 
important  and  essential  as  that  f  uncUori 
is   is  limited  to  simply  saying  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  what  this  Congress  proposes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  wording  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  language  that  this  proposal 
might  encompass. 

I  would  like  to  observe,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner] observed,  lawyers  are  not  in  agree- 
ment that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  Purposes  of 
succession  in  the  office  of  the  President, 
nor  to  determine  the  problem  of  dis- 
ability. ,  r      *   ♦V,^ 

Article  n,  section  1,  clause  5  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  is  worded,  admittedly 
has  caused  some  dispute  through  history. 
I  believe  that  there  is  constitutional  au- 
thority in  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
problem  through  statute  based  upon  the 
wording  of  the  provisions  of  clause  5. 
section  1.  article  U  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  makes  a  very  per- 
suasive argument  that  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  have  to  test  in  the  courts 
this  question  of  constitutional  power  of 
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Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  dis- 
abiUty,  because  the  test  would  come  at  a 
very  inopportune  and  unfortunate  time. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind— and  I  be- 
lieve that  other  Members  have  a  right 
to  be  convinced  in  their  minds— that 
based  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Constitution  is  being  interpreted  these 
days— broad    construction    you    under- 
stand—it certainly  would  follow  that  the 
courts  would  uphold  a  statute  passed  by ' 
this  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the    procediires    for    determining    dis- 
ability. 

All  of  the  detail  which  this  proposal 
before  us  will  write  into  the  Constitution 
would  then  be  left  in  statutory  form.  If 
it  did  not  work  it  coiUd  be  much  more 
easily  remedied  than  will  be  the  situation 
if  the  machinery  provided  under  the 
Constitution  for  this  proposal  fails  to 
work.  If  this  Congress  should  write  a 
statute  which  would  be  approved  by  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  would  fail  to  find  a 
constitutional  power  for  that  legislative 

Now,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposal  which  disturb  me, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  mentioned,  and  in  my  addi- 
tional views  opinion  printed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  I  call  attention  to,  the 
wording  on  line  23.  page  3.  where  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  by  the  Congress 
in  confirming  the  nominee  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident submitted  by  the  President,  a  con- 
firmation by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of   Congress   would   be   required.    The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  in  the 
Record    today    clarified    this   language 
according  to  his  understanding,  that  this 
is  not  intended  to  authorize  action  of  the 
Congress  in  joint  session.    Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  proponents  of 
this  measure,  organizations,  which  have 
strongly  advocated  that  any  confirma- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  filling  the  Vice 
President  vacancy  should  be  by  joint 
session  of  the  Congress,  thereby  diluting 
the    strength    of    the    Senate.    In    my 
opinion,  I  think  the  language  would  be 
much  clearer  if  that  language  "of  both 
Houses"  were  stricken,  and  the  words  "in 
each  House"  were  written  in. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  such  an  amendment 
were  offered  would  he  object  to  the 
change  in  wording  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman such  an  amendment  is  not  nec- 
essary. Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
covered  that  very  point,  and  said  the 
vote  would  have  to  be  separate  in  each 
House.  That  would  not  involve  any 
joint  session  whatever.  He  cites  a  case 
where  the  Supreme  Court  interprets  the 
language  we  have  concerning  "each 
House."  which  means  no  joint  session, 
but  a  separate  vote  in  each  separate 
House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. We  are  making  legislative  his- 
tory, but  I  am  reminded  of  the  way  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  recently  inter- 
preting some  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion completely  disregarding  the  clear 


legislative  history,  some  of  which  was 
written  even  a  century  ago. 

It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  better 
to  have  clear  language  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  than  to  attempt  to  clarify  it  by 

legislative  history.  .„  ^^ 

Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.    I  wholly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  action  should  be  taken 
separately  in  each  House.     I   suggest 
such  an  intent  is  amply  borne  out  in  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  committee. 
I  refer  first  to  the  testimony  of  Senator 
Bayh  appearing  on  page  45,  second,  to 
the  testimony  of  Attorney  General  Katz- 
enbach, which  appears  on  page  95,  and 
finally  the  testimony  of  former  Attorney 
General    Brownell    which    appears    on 
page  243.    All  three  agree  that  the  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  separately  in  each 
House.    I  also  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
the  point  he  makes  in  reference  to  sec- 
tion 2  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
similar  language  in  section  4. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  want  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Katzenbach  appearing  on  page  106  of 
the  record,  as  follows: 

First,  I  assume  that  in  using  the  phrase 
"majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress" 
In  section  2.  and  "two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses"  in  section  5,  what  is  meant  is  a 
majority  and  two-thirds  vote,  respectively, 
of  those  Members  In  each  House  present 
and  voting,  a  quorum  being  present.  This 
interpretation  is  consistent  with  longstand- 
ing precedent.  (See,  e.g..  Missouri  Pac  Ry. 
Co.  V.  Kansas,  248  U.S.  276  (1919).) 


Mr.     HUTCHINSON.    I     thank     the 
Chairman. 

I  would  like  next  to  make  an  observa- 
tion with  which  I  am  sure  the  majority 
of  the  committee  does  not  agree.    To  my 
mind  a  better  solution  to  the  matter  of 
filling  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President  would  be  to  provide  for  the 
automatic  assumption  of  the  office  by 
some  other  officer  of  the  Government  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  rather  than  calling  on 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  so  recently  elevated 
because  of  the  death  of  a  President,  in 
addition  to  everything  else,  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  appointing  the  new  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.   The  new 
President  will  not  be  able  to  put  this  mat- 
ter off.    To  delay  would  not  relieve  the 
pressure  on  him.   It  would  probably  build 
it  up  further.    As  soon  as  the  new  Presi- 
dent enters  the  Presidential  stage,  he  will 
see    vice-presidential    candidates    and 
their  supporters  in  the  wings. 

There  is  a  good  case  for  simply  writ- 
ing into  the  Constitution  that  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  the  Representatives 
should  become  Vice  President  and  the 
House  would  then  choose  a  new  Speaker. 
I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  would 
then  become  Vice  President,  might  be  of 
different  parties.    I  recognize  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  there.   I  go  back 
to  the  constitutional  principle  that  as 
far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  the 
only  constitutional  function  of  a  Vice 
President  Is  to  preside  over  the  Senate. 
Every  one  of  the  additional  duties  the 


Vice  President  is  performing  today  is  cast 
upon  him  by  statute.  If  there  were  a 
situation  in  which  the  Vice  President  and 
the  President  could  not  get  along,  per- 
haps even  if  they  were  of  the  same  party, 
and  this  has  been  true  in  the  past  and 
it  may  be  true  in  the  future,  I  daresay 
that  changes  in  the  statutory  functions 
of  the  Vice  President  would  be  made. 
The  Vice  President  would  be  taken  out  of 
these  functions  and  he  might  be  rele- 
gated to  simply  presiding  over  the  Sen- 

£lt;6. 

But  within  the  purview  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  is  the  only  function  he  has 
anyway.  I  submit  we  would  have  a 
better  proposal  here  if  the  Speaker  were 
to  become  Vice  President. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  proposal  does  not 
provide  for  such  automatic,  easy,  and,  I 
think,  very  logical  method  of  filling  the 
office  of  Vice  President  when  that  office 

I  submit,  too,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  constitutional  powers  in  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  They  are  now 
advisory  and  always  have  been  advisory. 
All  of  the  constitutional  executive  power 
vests  in  the  President.  By  this  proposal 
we  are  for  the  first  time  writing  into  the 
Constitution  powers  vested  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time   of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryI. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  as 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
appears  to  be  recognized  generally  by  the 
American  public.  The  need  arises  pri- 
marily because  of  two  circumstances 
with  which  this  Nation  has  had  experi- 
ences of  a  most  critical  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  whenever  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  President  occurs-- 
such  as  has  occurred  on  eight  different 
occasions  in  our  history— and  the  Vice 
President  succeeds  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President,  a  void  results  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  Accord- 
ingly, constitutional  provision  is  needed 
for  authorizing  the  selection  of  a  Vice 
President. 

This  need  is  met  in  a  direct  manner  in 
section  2  of  the  constitutional  proposal. 
Although  there  has  been  long  debate  and 
extensive  testimony  on  this  subject, 
there  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
with  section  2  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  under 
such  circumstances,  who  shaU  thereafter 
take  office  only  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  ,*.    *  „ 

The  second  need  is  this:  Authority  for 
a  President  to  be  relieved  temporarily, 
or  even  permanently,  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  circumstances 
where  he  is  unable  to  continue  in  his 
capacity    as    Chief    Executive    of    the 

Nation.  i.-  «  ^  k« 

Again  this  need  may  be  satisfied  by 
appropriate  constitutional  language  in 
those  instances  where  the  President  is 
without  any  mental  or  physical  incapac- 
ity and  where  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  on  a  tem- 
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porary  basis.  I  am  thinking,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  case  where  the  President 
proposes  to  leave  the  country  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  or  where  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  voluntarily  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  for  any  other  reason. 

In  such  cases  the  President  may  trans- 
mit a  written  declaration  to  that  effect 
to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  in  which  event  the  Vice 
President  may  serve  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent during  such  period  as  the  President 
may  declare.  In  such  cases,  the  Presi- 
dent would  resume  his  duties  immedi- 
ately upon  transmitting  a  written  decla- 
ration in  the  same  manner  indicating  the 
resumption  of  his  constitutional  powers 

^^The  more  difficult  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem  is  where  the  President,  although 
physically  or  mentally  disabled,  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected.    It  was  my  origi- 
nal view  that  constitutional  provisions 
spelling  out  the  method  by  which  a  Pres- 
ident might  be  deprived  of  his  powers 
and  duties,  as  well  as  the  method  by 
which  these  powers  and  duties  might  be 
regained— whenever    the    original    dis- 
ability should  be  ended— were  too  com- 
plex for  delineation  in  a  constitutional 
amendment.     Originally,    I    favored    a 
simple  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  de- 
termination of  the  inability  of  t,he  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  act  as  well  as  any 
resumption   of   his   powers   and   duties 
should  be  left  to  the  Congress  to  provide 
by  way  of  legislation. 

However,  the  committee  has  adopted 
language  designed  to  establish  a  method 
whereby  the  President  may  be  relieved 
of  his  powers  and  duties  involuntarily  as 
well  as  a  further  method  whereby  these 
powers  and  duties  may  be  regained  when 
any  such  disability  is  removed.    Section 
4  of  the  proposed  Constitutional  amena- 
ment  sets  forth  these  methods  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  language  vesting  only 
in  the  Congress  authority  to  establish 
by  law  such  body— other  than  the  prin- 
cipal  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment—who  must  concur  with  the  Vice 
President  in  declaring  the  President  s  in- 
ability in  the  first  instance,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  such  inability— where  an 
involuntary  removal  has  occurred. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  mechanics  of 
this  section  in  which  the  Vice  President, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  ac1>-as  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1— establish  a  workable  and  entirely  s^- 
isfactory  method  for  meeting  this  diffi- 
cult and  extremely  critical  problem. 

Certainly,  the  authority  for  any  per- 
son other  than  the  President  to  assise 
the  powers  and  duties  of  that  office 
should  be  contained  in  the  Constitution 
itself.  In  other  words,  whoever  is  serv- 
ing in  the  office  as  chief  executive  or  car- 
rying out  the  powers  and  duties  of  that 
office  should  be  acting  under  constitu- 
tional authority  and  not  mere  legislative 
authority.  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
adequately  meets  this  need. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  well  as  many  incu- 
vidual  lawyers  specializing  in  constitu- 
tional law  and  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  all  of 


whom  are  distinguished  lawyers  in  their 
own  right,  have  given  full  and  ^refui 
consideration  to  this  proposal.  Undoubt- 
edly and  quite  imderstandably,  there  are 
some  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  provisions  of  this  proposal.  However, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  overwhelming 
support  which  this  measui'e  has  received 
from  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  great  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  proposal  in  sub- 
stantially its  present  form,  commends 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  and  their  respective  State  legis- 
lative bodies  to  which  the  proposal  must 
t>e  referred  for  ratification  following  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  those  State  legislative 
bodies  will  act  favorably  on  the  subject 
of  ratification  to  the  end  that  the  needs 
which  are  met  by  this  legislation  will  be 

fulfilled.  ^^  .        „    .. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  BattinI. 
Mr   BATTIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this    opportunity    to    congratulate    the 
committee  on  reporting  out  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.    I  have  listened  to  all  of 
the  debate  because,  as  I  read  the  bili 
originally,  I  had  some  serious  misgivmgs 
about  its  operation.    But  I  can  say  from 
the  debate  and  from  the  answers  that 
have  been  made  both  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side,  I  feel  this  wUl 
do  the  job.    I  believ-  ^he  members  of  the 
committee  should  .j  congratulated  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made  in  brmging 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  and  to  move 
it  on  to  final  adoption.  _ 

Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  on  this  question  of  dis- 
ability. In  so  doing  perhaps  I  can  bring 
into  clearer  focus  the  need  for  a  carefully 
written  constitutional  amendment.  I  do 
not  suppose  it  has  to  be  restated  how 
pressing  this  problem  has  been  in  history 
and  how  much  more  pressing  it  is  today 
when  we  live  in  the  day  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  when  we  need  quick  decision  and 
fast  communication. 

Members  do  not  need  reminding  that 
President  Garfleld  was  in  a  coma  for  80 
days  and  during  that  period  consider- 
able business  in  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national affairs  was  impaired.    We  loiow 
further,  as  has  been  stated  heretofore, 
that  during  the  period  of  Garfield  s  in- 
capacity there  was  deep  division  within 
the  Cabinet,  including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  the  question  of  whether  the  Vice 
President  had  power  to  act.  If  Vice  Pres- 
ident Arthur  proceeded  to  act,  nobody 
would  state  mth  any  degree  of  sureness 
whether  his  acts  would  be  lawful  and  as 
Members  may  know.  Vice  President  Ar- 
thur under  those  circumstances  refused 
to  make  any  decisions  at  all. 

President  Wilson's  disability  was 
longer,  over  a  year,  and  although  the  ex- 
tent of  his  disability  is  a  matter  of  de- 
bate, the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  his 
disability  prevented  his  participation  m 
the  debates  over  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations. 


This  was  a  sensitive  period  in  United 
States  and  world  history,  but  nothing 
compared  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  mod- 

So  the  question  is— and  this  bears  on 
the  ultimate  question  as  to  why  we  need 
a  carefully  worded  constitutional  amend- 
ment^who  shall  make  the  decision  as  to 
presidential    inability?      Is    it    a    vice- 
presidential  decision,  or  is  it  a  general 
executive   decision,   or  should   it   be  a 
congressional  decision,  or  a  Court  deci- 
sion    There  is  a  good  deal  of  history 
on  this.    The  question  really  first  arose 
when  President  WiUiam  Henry  Harrison 
died  of  pneumonia  in  office.    There  were 
those  who  objected   to  Vice  President 
Tyler's  succession  during  the  President  s 
period  of  illness,  and  there  were  many 
more  who  objected  to  Tyler's  succession 
to  the  Presidency  even  after  President 
Harrison's    death.      The    question    was 
whether  the  Vice  President  really  became 
President  to  fUl  out  the  unexpired  term, 
or  whether  he  just  continued  as  Vice 
President  and  performed  the  duties  of 

President.  ^  ^  ^.  ,ij 

Tyler  first  held  the  view  that  he  would 
only  act  as  President  during  the  unex- 
pired term.  Then  later,  he  apparently 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  to  assume 
the  Presidency.  ^    ^        ,  , 

Seven  other  Vice  Presidents  have  fol- 
lowed suit  since  then.    In  other  words, 
all  of  them  have  decided  that  they  were 
the  President,   they   were   not  Acting 
President;  they  had  not  just  the  name, 
but  the  powers  of  office  of  President. 
They  were  Fillmore,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Arthur,    Theodore    Roosevelt,   Coolidge, 
Harry  Truman,   and  Lyndon  Johnson. 
This  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of 
disability,  it  seemes  to  me.    We  are  told 
that  an  examination  of  the  original  ar- 
ticles agreed  upon  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  showed  that  the  delegates  at 
that  time  agreed  that  upon  the  inabUity 
of  the  President  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
should  exercise  those  powers  and  duties 
"until  the  inability  of  the  President  be 
removed." 

The  original  thought  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  was  that  the  Vice 
President  would  act  as  the  President  in 
the  case   of   the  President's  disabUity. 
This  view  finds  support  in  the  debates 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  indicat- 
ing that  the  Vice -Presidency  was  origi- 
nally created  to  provide  for  an  alternate 
Chief    Executive   who   might   function 
from  time  to  time  should  the  President 
be  unable  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office.    When  this  provision 
was  stated  in  so  many  words  and  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Style,  it 
was  revised  and  reduced  to  the  simpli- 
fied statement  that  we  have  now:  "In 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  Vice  President,"  and  that 
is  the  way  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  an  Executive  decision 
rather  than  a  congressional  or  a  court 
decision  in  the  first  instance.  This  in- 
terpretation, in  fact,  has  been  shared  by 
several  Attorneys  General  in  the  past. 
Before  the  Senate  subcommittee  At- 
torney General  William  Rogers  said  that 
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CoriKress  to  draJ  with  the  subject  uf  di.s- 
Ability  b«faii.sf  the  test  would  corne  at  ii 
virv   iiioppm  turn-  and  unfortunate  time 

(In  the  contrary  Mr  Chrtlrman  I  am 
(iim:t»e»-d  In  my  «i\»ii  mind  and  I  be- 
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< '.  .r-..stuutlMn  In  b»'Uu  interpreted  tJitrM- 
ilitss  itjnati  ( .in>ti  urtlun  >ou  undir- 
stantl  It  (r-rtainly  Uduld  follovk  that  th< 
e»>urt.>  Would  uplmld  u  statute  pitv-ed  l)\ 
this  ('"•I'.Krp.vi  and  approved  by  tl.e  Pr«--.u 
dent  of  the  I'nit^'d  Stal«*.s  providiiu;  for 
the  priH-edure.'s  for  d«>termlilinK  dl.s- 
ability 

All  "f-  the  detail  which  tliis  projxi.sKl 
before  U.S  will  write  Into  the  Coivstitutlon 
would  then  be  left  In  statutory  form.  If 
It  did  not  work  It  could  be  much  more 
easily  remedied  than  w  ill  be  the  situation 
If  the  machinery  provided  under  the 
Constitution  for  this  proposal  falls  to 
work.  If  this  Congress  should  write  a 
statute  which  woiUd  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  would  fail  to  find  a 
constitutional  power  for  that  legislative 
act. 

Now.  with  regard  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposal  which  disturb  me, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  mentioned,  and  in  my  addi- 
tional views  opinion  printed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  I  call  attention  to,  the 
wording  on  line  23,  page  3.  where  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  by  the  Congress 
in  confirming  the  nominee  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident submitted  by  the  President,  a  con- 
firmation by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  would  be  required.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  in  the 
Record  today  clarified  this  language 
according  to  his  imderstanding.  that  this 
Is  not  intended  to  authorize  action  of  the 
Congress  in  joint  session.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  proponents  of 
this  measure,  organizations,  which  have 
strongly  advocated  that  any  confirma- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  filling  the  Vice 
President  vacancy  should  be  by  joint 
session  of  the  Congress,  thereby  diluting 
the  strength  of  the  Senate.  In  my 
opinion,  I  think  the  language  would  be 
much  clearer  if  that  language  "of  both 
Houses"  were  stricken,  and  the  words  "in 
each  House"  were  written  in. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  such  an  amendment 
were  offered  would  he  object  to  the 
change  in  wording  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman such  an  amendment  is  not  nec- 
essary. Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
covered  that  very  point,  and  said  the 
vote  would  have  to  be  separate  in  each 
House.  That  would  not  involve  any 
joint  session  whatever.  He  cites  a  case 
where  the  Supreme  Court  interprets  the 
language  we  have  concerning  "each 
House,"  which  means  no  joint  session, 
but  a  separate  vote  in  each  separate 
House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. We  are  making  legislative  his- 
tory, but  I  am  reminded  of  the  way  the 
Supreme  Coiul;  has  been  recently  inter- 
preting some  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion completely  disregarding  the  clear 
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the  te.stimony  of  .Attorney  Cii  iii  :a!  Kal,'- 
enbacli.  which  appears  on  pa^e  9;'),  luul 
finally  the  testimony  of  foinu-i  .Attorney 
General  Browiull  which  apix-ars  on 
pai,'e  243.  All  thre^  am-eo  that  the  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  separately  m  oach 
House.  I  also  suR^est  to  the  uenllenian 
the  point  he  makes  in  reference  to  sec- 
tion 2  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
similar  language  in  section  4. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Katzenbach  appearing  on  page  106  of 
the  record,  as  follows: 

First.  I  assume  that  in  using  the  phrase 
"majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress" 
in  section  2,  and  "two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses"  In  section  5,  what  is  meant  is  a 
majority  and  two-thirds  vote,  respectively, 
of  those  Members  in  each  Hou«;e  present 
and  voting,  a  quorum  being  present.  This 
interpretation  is  consistent  with  longstand- 
ing precedent.  (See,  e.g.,  Missouri  Pac  Ry. 
Co.  V.  Kansas,  248  VS.  276  (1919).) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

I  would  like  next  to  make  an  observa- 
tion with  which  I  am  sure  the  majority 
of  the  committee  does  not  agree.  To  my 
mind  a  better  solution  to  the  matter  of 
filling  the  vacancy  in  the  ofiBce  of  Vice 
President  would  be  to  provide  for  the 
automatic  assumption  of  the  office  by 
some  other  oflBcer  of  the  Government  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  rather  than  calling  on 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  so  recently  elevated 
because  of  the  death  of  a  President,  in 
addition  to  everything  else,  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  appointing  the  new  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  new 
President  will  not  be  able  to  put  this  mat- 
ter off.  To  delay  would  not  relieve  the 
pressure  on  him.  It  would  probably  build 
it  up  further.  As  soon  as  the  new  Presi- 
dent enters  the  Presidential  stage,  he  will 
see  vice-presidential  candidates  and 
their  supporters  in  the  wings. 

There  is  a  good  case  for  simply  writ- 
ing into  the  Constitution  that  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  the  Representatives 
should  become  Vice  President  and  the 
House  would  then  choose  a  new  Speaker. 
I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  would 
then  become  Vice  President,  might  be  of 
different  parties.  I  recognize  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  there.  I  go  back 
to  the  constitutional  principle  that  as 
far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  the 
only  constitutional  function  of  a  Vice 
President  is  to  preside  over  the  Senate. 
Every  one  of  the  additional  duties  the 
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Hut  within  thf  pur\iiw  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  l.s  the  only  function  l.e  lias 
anyway  I  .•iubmll  we  would  have  a 
beli<r  proiHKsal  here  If  the  Speaker  were 
to  become  Vice  President 

I  am  sorry  that  this  propasal  does  not 
provide  for  such  automatic.  ca.sy,  and,  I 
think,  very  logical  method  of  filling  the 
ofticc  of  Vice  Presldi-nt  when  thr.t  ofBce 
is  vacant. 

I  submit,  too,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  constitutional  powers  in  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  They  are  now 
advisoiy  and  always  have  been  advisorj'. 
All  of  the  constitutional  executive  power 
vests  in  the  President.  By  this  proposal 
we  are  for  the  first  time  writing  into  the 
Constitution  powers  vested  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  as 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
appears  to  be  recognized  generally  by  the 
American  public.  The  need  arises  pri- 
marily because  of  two  circumstances 
with  which  this  Nation  has  had  experi- 
ences of  a  most  critical  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  whenever  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  President  occurs— 
such  as  has  occurred  on  eight  different 
occasions  in  our  history — and  the  Vice 
President  succeeds  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President,  a  void  results  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  Accord- 
ingly, constitutional  provision  is  needed 
for  authorizing  the  selection  of  a  Vice 
President. 

This  need  is  met  in  a  direct  manner  in 
section  2  of  the  constitutional  proposal. 
Although  there  has  been  long  debate  and 
extensive  testimony  on  this  subject, 
there  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
with  section  2  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  under 
such  circumstances,  who  shall  thereafter 
take  office  only  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  second  need  is  this:  Authority  for 
a  President  to  be  relieved  temporarily, 
or  even  permanently,  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  circumstances 
where  he  is  unable  to  continue  in  his 
capacity  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation. 

Again,  this  need  may  be  satisfied  by 
appropriate  constitutional  language  in 
those  instances  where  the  President  is 
without  any  mental  or  physical  incapac- 
ity and  where  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  on  a  tem- 
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pc)rRn  basi-  I  »m  thinking  for  In- 
jlunre  of  a  ca.-M-  where  the  |•rr^U1en^ 
prii|*>*'"'  to  leave  Ihf  countiv  for  a  i>r 
rVtl  "f  ''in»  ol  when  h<-  fllei*  n  nei'r*- 
jiil\  to  v..iunli«illv  l»-  i«ile\i<l  of  lil^ 
(lull""'  I"i   i*n\   otlir:    ri-a.vin 

1:,  viuh  I  «.%»•>■  thi-  IM»  »l(l<  nt  tnas  t:an*- 
mil  H  wiittt-n  diHlaiail on  to  that  elTf-i  t 
I.)  the  I'MsldlUK  ^•fTlleI^  of  thf  S«  n»t«- 
aiitl  H-'i-e  In  whiih  evriil  thi-  VUe 
Pr<Md'nt  may  Mr\»  as  Actiiu'  I'reJil- 
dert  tlutliu:  such  pmkhJ  as  tin  Pre.Mdent 
may  di-«Iai''  In  such  case--.  th«-  i'resl- 
dcnt  would  resume  his  dutie.s  immedl- 
8t<My  ui>on  transmittlnw  a  written  decla- 
ration In  the  .same  manner  indlcatln^;  the 
re.";umptU)n  of  his  constitutional  powers 
and  duties 

The  more  dlfflcult  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  where  the  President,  although 
physically  or  mentally  disabled,  is  un- 
willlnp  or  unable  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected.  It  was  my  origi- 
nal view  that  constitutional  provisions 
spelling  out  the  method  by  w  hich  a  Pres- 
ident miRht  be  deprived  of  his  powers 
and  duties,  as  well  as  the  method  by 
which  these  powers  and  duties  might  be 
regained — whenever  the  original  dis- 
ability should  be  ended — were  too  com- 
plex for  delineation  in  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Originally,  I  favored  a 
simple  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  de- 
termination of  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  act  as  well  as  any 
resumption  of  his  powers  and  duties 
should  be  left  to  the  Congress  to  provide 
by  way  of  legislation. 

However,  the  committee  has  adopted 
language  designed  to  establish  a  method 
whereby  the  President  may  be  relieved 
of  his  powers  and  duties  involuntarily  as 
well  as  a  further  method  whereby  these 
powers  and  duties  may  be  regained  when 
any  such  disability  is  removed.  Section 
4  of  the  proposed  Constitutional  amend- 
ment sets  forth  these  methods  in  clear 
and  immistakable  language  vesting  only 
in  the  Congress  authority  to  establish 
by  law  such  body — other  than  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment— who  must  concur  with  the  Vice 
President  in  declaring  the  President's  in- 
ability in  the  first  instance,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  such  inability — where  an 
involtmtary  removal  has  occurred. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  mechanics  of 
this  section  in  which  the  Vice  President, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  act — as  set  forth 
In  section  4  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1 — establish  a  workable  and  entirely  sat- 
isfactory method  for  meeting  this  diffi- 
cult and  extremely  critical  problem. 

Certainly,  the  authority  for  any  per- 
son other  than  the  President  to  assimie 
the  powers  and  duties  of  that  office 
should  be  contained  in  the  Constitution 
Itself.  In  other  words,  whoever  is  serv- 
ing in  the  office  as  chief  executive  or  car- 
rying out  the  powers  and  duties  of  that 
office  should  be  acting  under  constitu- 
tional authority  and  not  mere  legislative 
authority.  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
adequately  meets  this  need. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  well  as  many  indi- 
vidual lawyers  specializing  in  constitu- 
tional law  and  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  all  of 


whom  are  dutingulshed  lawyers  In  their 
own  rlKlil  havr  Klven  full  and  CAr^ful 
KMUMilfi  ation  to  Lhl."«  propoaal  L'nd«»ubl- 
e<llv,  tttal  quil*-  undrnvlandably.  Ih^rr  are 
M«fnr  diflrrrfvcru  of  opinxm  »|U>  regard 
to  pio\i\)oiu  of  liiU  prdfiuaal  Hi>»e\rr 
1  am  MitinniHl  liial  Ihr  ovprmhrUninK 
MilH«>;t  which  Uii*  mrAAUir  i\M»  r«-cri*f<d 
fr<i«ii  Ihr  full  Judiciary  CommlUfe.  aa 
wi-i;  a-,  the  grrat  weight  of  Ihr  ir%H- 
monv  in  iM-half  of  Uir  propuaai  In  aub- 
.^UanliHlly  il.s  |)te»rnt  form,  commend* 
this  propuitod  coiiAiltutlonal  amrndmenl 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  and  their  respocllve  Stat*  leuls- 
lative  txxlles  to  which  the  proposal  mu.st 
be  referred  for  ratification  following  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  those  State  legislative 
bodies  will  act  favorably  on  the  subject 
of  ratification  to  the  end  that  the  needs 
which  are  met  by  this  legislation  will  be 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportimlty  to  congratulate  the 
committee  on  reporting  out  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.  I  have  listened  to  all  of 
the  debate  because,  as  I  read  the  bill 
originally,  I  had  some  serious  misgivings 
about  its  operation.  But  I  can  say  from 
the  debate  and  from  the  answers  that 
have  been  made  both  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side,  I  feel  this  will 
do  the  job.  I  believ^  '^he  members  of  the 
committee  should  ^j  congratulated  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  fioor  and  to  move 
it  on  to  final  adoption. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  on  this  question  of  dis- 
ability. In  so  doing  perhaps  I  can  bring 
into  clearer  focus  the  need  for  a  carefully 
written  constitutional  amendment.  I  do 
not  suppose  it  has  to  be  restated  how 
pressing  this  problem  has  been  in  history 
and  how  much  more  pressing  it  is  today 
when  we  live  in  the  day  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  when  we  need  quick  decision  and 
fast  communication. 

Members  do  not  need  reminding  that 
President  Garfield  was  in  a  coma  for  80 
days  and  during  that  period  consider- 
able business  In  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national affairs  was  impaired.  We  know 
further,  as  has  been  stated  heretofore, 
that  during  the  period  of  Garfield's  in- 
capacity there  was  deep  division  within 
the  Cabinet,  including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  the  question  of  whether  the  Vice 
President  had  power  to  act.  If  Vice  Pres- 
ident Arthur  proceeded  to  act,  nobody 
would  state  with  any  degree  of  sureness 
whether  his  acts  would  be  lawful  and,  as 
Members  may  know.  Vice  President  Ar- 
thur under  those  circiunstances  refused 
to  make  any  decisions  at  all. 

President  Wilson's  disability  was 
longer,  over  a  year,  and  although  the  ex- 
tent of  his  disability  is  a  matter  of  de- 
bate, the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  his 
disability  prevented  his  participation  in 
the  debates  over  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations. 


Tlila  wiii£  a  srn?1t»v?  p^Hod  in  UoiUd 
HUkU-s  and  world  hlaUiry  tnjt  ixHhlnc 
c<imiMii«Hl  u<  Uir  ariialUvlty  of  Utr  mod- 
rrn  da> 

So  th«-  «)iir«ti4»i.   u     %TUi  Ihla  tt»«r«  on 

a  rarr-fuh>  »oMlr<t  r.>it*u(utt<>it«l  aatMMl 
mrnt  «hi>  ftliall  makr  Um-  <trct*t4«i  aa  Wo 
prraldrntlal  inabtlltjr '  I*  II  a  VK«- 
prrMdrruiai  d«^iat€ic  <>i  u  It  a  frnrrmJ 
rxrcuiivr  (lm»i4»ii  or  attould  It  br  a 
conKti-KMonal  dr<cU4on.  or  a  Court  6m - 
Mon  niprr  is  a  ic«kx1  deal  of  hUtory 
on  thi.s  The  qumtion  rrally  tint  aroM 
when  l»Trsldent  William  Henry  Harrlaon 
died  of  pneumonia  in  office  There  were 
those  who  objected  to  Vice  President 
Tyler's  succession  during  the  President's 
period  of  Illness,  and  there  were  many 
more  who  objected  t^  Tyler's  succession 
to  the  Presidency  ev^n  after  President 
Harrison's  death.  The  question  was 
whether  the  Vice  President  really  became 
President  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term, 
or  whether  he  just  continued  as  Vice 
President  and  performed  the  duties  of 
President. 

Tyler  first  held  the  view  that  he  would 
only  act  as  President  during  the  imex- 
pired  term.  Then  later,  he  apparently 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  to  assume 
the  Presidency. 

Seven  other  Vice  Presidents  have  fol- 
lowed suit  since  then.  In  other  words, 
all  of  them  have  decided  that  they  were 
the  President,  they  were  not  Acting 
President;  they  had  not  just  the  name, 
but  the  powers  of  office  of  President. 
They  were  Fillmore,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Arthur,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Coolidge, 
Harry  Truman,  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 
This  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of 
disability,  it  seemes  to  me.  We  are  told 
that  an  examination  of  the  original  ar- 
ticles agreed  upon  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  showed  that  the  delegates  at 
that  time  agreed  that  upon  the  inability 
of  the  President  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
should  exercise  those  powers  and  duties 
"until  the  inability  of  the  President  be 
removed." 

The  original  thought  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  was  that  the  Vice 
President  would  act  as  the  President  in 
the  case  of  the  President's  disability. 
This  view  finds  support  in  the  debates 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  indicat- 
ing that  the  Vice-Presidency  was  origi- 
nally created  to  provide  for  an  alternate 
Chief  Executive  who  might  ftmction 
from  time  to  time  should  the  President 
be  unable  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office.  When  this  provision 
was  stated  in  so  many  words  and  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Style,  it 
was  revised  and  reduced  to  the  simpli- 
fied statement  that  we  have  now:  "In 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  Vice  President,"  and  that 
is  the  way  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  an  Executive  decision 
rather  than  a  congressional  or  a  coiut 
decision  in  the  first  instance.  This  in- 
terpretation, in  fact,  has  been  shared  by 
several  Attorneys  General  in  the  past. 
Before  the  Senate  subcommittee.  At- 
torney General  William  Rogers  said  that 
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in  his  opinion  the  Constitution  invested 
in  the  Vice  President  initial  determina- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  an  inability 
with  respect  to  the  President. 

The  same  view  was  expressed  earlier 
by  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell, 
who  incidentally  was  the  first  govern- 
mental officer  to  draft  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  legislation  along  these  lines; 
indeed,  the  Bayh-Celler  proposal  is  an 
almost  exact  restatement  of  the  original 
Brownell  proposal  made  to  the  Congress, 
the  85th  Congress,  I  believe,  on  the  oc- 
casion or  shortly  after  the  occasion  of 
President  Eisenhower's  illness. 

Attorney  General  Brownell  at  that 
time  summed  up  what  has  been  the  legal 
opinion  of  all  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
area  in  modern  history.  He  said  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  time  of  President  Garfield's  illness 
In  1881,  ttv;  great  weight  of  opinion  favored 
the  interpretation  that  Vice  President 
Arthur,  and  he  alone,  could  determine  if  the 
President  was  disabled.  At  that  time  most 
students  of  the  Constitution  said  that  the 
Vice  President  was  obligated  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  during  Garfield's 
Illness,  just  as  much  as  he  was  obligated  to 
preside  over  the  Senate  or  perform  any  other 
constitutional  duty,  and  that  no  enabling 
action  by  the  courts  or  Congress  or  the  Cabi- 
net was  necessary. 

Since  the  Vice  President  had  the  duty  of 
acting  as  President,  it  was  argued,  in  certain 
contingencies  his  official  discretion  extends 
to  the  determination  of  whether  such  a  con- 
tingency actually  existed;  in  other  words, 
they  were  applying  a  well-known  rule  that  in 
contingent  grants  of  power,  the  one  to  whom 
the  power  Is  granted  is  to  decide  when  the 
emergency  has  arisen. 

Thus,  there  is  solid  basis  in  law  here  to 
argue  that  the  initial  decision  must  be 
made  by  the  person  who  is  to  succeed  in 
power.  In  this  instance  it  would  be  the 
Vice  President.  This  power  to  so  act  is 
very  great.  Therefore,  it  must  be  guard- 
ed and  very  carefully  written. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  its  Attorneys  General  were 
the  first  to  come  to  grips  with  this  ques- 
tion of  disability.  They  offered  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell,  succeeded  by  Attorney 
General  Rogers,  repeatedly  asked  the 
Congress  to  enact  it  in  order  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  most  serious  problem. 

The  Constitution,  as  we  know,  already 
provides,  with  respect  to  the  Presidency, 
that  "in  the  case  of  removal,  death,  res- 
ignation, or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  the  same 
shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  President." 
One  would  think  that  langjiage  reason- 
ably clear.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  has  not 
been  clear.  It  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  deciding  the  ter- 
rible question  of  when  does  power  pass 
from  a  crippled  President  to  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  when  can  a  President  recap- 
ture power.  There  are  questions  so  deli- 
cate and  so  difficult  of  resolution  that  it 
requires  precise  and  exact  language  in  a 
constitutional  amendment.  If  we  do  not 
have  it,  then  we  may  have  the  problem 
all  over  again  at  some  future  date.  I 
hope  we  will  not,  but  we  must  make  pro- 
vision for  it,  and  it  is  high  time  we  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  in  our  discussions  of  this 


subject,  and  the  real  disagreement  de- 
veloped over  the  language  of  section  4  of 
the  resolution.  Here  is  the  rub.  We  may 
see,  when  we  get  to  amendments,  that 
this  difficulty  was  sufficiently  deep  to  di- 
vide the  committee. 

Members  will  note  that  in  section  4 
it  is  provided  in  the  event  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, backed  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net, decides  that  the  Pi-esident  is  in- 
capacitated, he  may  take  over  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency.  Stated  more  specifi- 
cally, section  4  states  that  "whenever  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partments transmit  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  a  commimication  declaring 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Vice  President  shall  immediately  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as 
Acting  President." 

So  far  so  good.  This  takes  care  of  the 
case  of  a  President  who  is  so  incapaci- 
tated by  a  stroke  or  otherwise  that  he 
cannot  communicate  and  voluntarily  re- 
linquishes power.  Therefore,  we  have 
this  provision.  Then  this  section  goes 
on  to  state : 

Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  no  In- 
ability exists,  he  shall  resume  the  power 
and  duties  of  his  office — 

So  far  so  good  also.  This  takes  care 
of  the  case  of  the  President  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  Vice  President  about  the 
State  of  his  own  health,  or  who  has  be- 
come restored  to  health,  and  believes  he 
is  in  a  position  to  conduct  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency.  But,  this  section  goes 
on  to  say — 

unless  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmit  within  2  days 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon  Con- 
gress shall  decide  the  issue,  immediately 
assembling  for  that  purpose  if  not  in  ses- 
sion. If  the  Congress,  within  10  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  written  declaration  of  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  executive  departments,  or 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  determined  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office. 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office. 

Now,  that  word  "unless"  is  the  key.  It 
is  very  significant.  The  difficulty  that 
some  of  us  had  with  it  in  the  committee 
was  that  we  thought  it  best  to  provide 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
duly  elected  by  the  people,  should  retain 
power  in  the  event  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  his  disability  between  him 
and  the  Vice  President,  backed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet,  unless  the  Con- 
gress should  decide  otherwise.  I  have 
thought  that  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  the 
President  should  retain  power  unless 
Congress  should  reverse  the  President 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 


The  bill  as  reported  out  provides  just 
the  reverse,  that  the  Vice  President,  on 
his  declaration,  backed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Cabinet,  retain  power  unless  he  is  re- 
versed by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  want  to  be  very 
frank  in  stating  that  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
reverse  this  procedure  and  provide  that 
the  President  would  always  retain  power 
unless  Congress  should  decide  otherwise, 
rather  than  have  the  Vice  President  be 
able  to  retain  power  unless  reversed  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  amendment  was 
defeated. 

After  the  amendment  was  defeated,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff] 
cured  my  problem  to  a  great  extent  by 
tightening  the  time  period.  By  a  new 
amendment  a  10-day  limitation  was 
placed  on  the  period  in  which  Congress 
must  act.  This  limitation  removed  a 
great  deal  of  the  doubt  that  I  had  about 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  procedure. 

In  addition,  the  bill  as  it  stands  is  vig- 
orously supported  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  its  special  committee  on 
this  subject,  the  chairman  of  which  was 
the  former  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  who  was 
also  my  former  chief  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  when  the  original  bill  on  dis- 
ability was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Many  other  leading  bar  as- 
sociations including  the  association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  Members  may  be  satis- 
fied in  their  minds  that  this  bill  is  satis- 
factory, has  the  backing  of  the  best  legal 
minds  in  the  country,  and  will  at  long 
last  provide  a  necessary  clarification  of 
the  charter  under  which  we  operate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  bill  be  passed  by  this  House,  that  we 
meet  together  in  conference  with  the 
Senate  to  settle  our  differences  and  that 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  of  the  country  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problems  of  presidential  succession  and 
presidential  disability  have  long  needed 
constitutional  clarification.  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  measure  which 
we  are  considering  today,  and  I  rise  in 
its  support. 

The  facts  themselves  speak  persua- 
sively to  the  need  for  the  soundly  based 
but  immediate  action  which  this  legisla- 
tion provides. 

Eight  of  our  35  Presidents  have  died 
in  office.  On  16  different  occasions,  total- 
ing more  than  38  years  in  the  brief  his- 
tory of  our  country,  we  have  been  with- 
out a  Vice  President.  Eight  Vice  Presi- 
dents succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  while 
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seven  died  during  their  terms  of  office, 
and  one  resigned. 

Of  the  four  Presidents  who  served  the 
United  States  from  1932  through  No- 
vember 1963,  two — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  John  F.  Kennedy — did  not  live  out 
their  terms;  one — Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower— suffered  a  serious  heart  attack; 
and  one  Harry  S.  Ti'uman — was  the  ob- 
ject of  an  attempted  assassination. 

In  past  years  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  subject  to  more  ridicule 
than  respect.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
today.  The  Vice  President  is  not  only 
the  ever-possible  successor  to  the  Na- 
tion's highest  office,  he  has  become  a 
highly  important  ambassador,  traveling 
thousands  of  miles  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Coimcil,  and  he  has 
major  responsibilities  in  our  wai's  on 
poverty  and   discrimination. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  Vice  President  at 
all  times,  that  this  person  must  be  fully 
acquainted  with  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  and  prepared  to  assiune 
the  Presidency  on  a  moment's  notice. 
Yetjthere  is  no  provision  in  our  Constitu- 
tioiAfor  filling  this  office  when  there  is 
a  vScancy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  presi- 
dential disability  poses  potentially  great- 
er and  more  difficult  problems. 

On  two  occasions,  either  as  a  result  of 
tragic  accident  or  illness,  we  have  had 
Presidents  unable  to  carry  out  their 
duties  for  prolonged  periods  of  time. 

President  Garfield  lingered  between 
life  and  death  for  80  days  after  he  was 
shot  by  a  disgruntled  officeholder.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  performed  only  one 
oflicial  act — the  signing  of  an  extradi- 
tion paper.  There  was  a  crisis  in  foreign 
afifairs,  but  only  routine  business  was 
transacted. 

President  Wilson's  serious  illness  of 
nearly  2  years  presented  the  country  with 
an  even  more  difficult  situation.  Follow- 
ing his  stroke  in  1919,  some  28  bills  be- 
came law  without  his  signature.  The 
Cabinet  met  unofficially  from  time  to 
time  on  the  call  of  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing,  but  when  President  Wilson 
learned  of  the  meetings  he  forced  Lan- 
sing to  resign,  believing  that  Lansing 
was  plotting  to  oust  him. 

In  both  of  these  cases  of  disability,  the 
Vice  Presidents  were  urged  to  act  as  Pres- 
ident. But  both  Arthur  and  Marshall 
declined,  fearing  they  would  deprive  the 
President  of  his  office  should  he  recover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  clear  author- 
ity, provided  by  law,  it  carmot  be  ex- 
pected that  future  Vice  Presidents  will 
act  differently  if  a  President  is  disabled, 
yet  clearly  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
must  have  a  healthy,  sure,  and  steady 
hand  at  the  helm  of  state. 

On  at  least  two  other  occasions,  we 
have  had  Presidents  imable  to  carry  out 
the  full  duties  of  their  office  for  shorter 
periods  of  time.  President  McKinley 
lived  for  8  days  after  he  was  shot,  during 
which  time  the  business  of  Government 
came  to  a  standstill. 

President  Eisenhower's  heart  attack 
hospitalized  him  for  6  weeks,  during  the 


first  week  of  which  he  was  able  to  make 
few  if  any  decision. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  indeed  that  we  are 
prepared  and  amply  so,  for  a  President's 
death  or  impeachment,  but  that  we  are 
defenseless  against  his  injury,  illness,  or 
physical  incapacity.  The  events  of  the 
last  two  decades  alone,  however,  show 
us  all  too  clearly  how  quickly  disability 
can  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  both  practical  and  effec- 
tive. It  recognizes  that  total  protection 
against  all  conceivable  situations  is  not 
possible  but  it  guards  against  the  most 
serious  and  striking  omissions  of  our 
present  system.  It  establishes  a  firm 
framework,  grounded  at  it  should  be  in 
the  Constitution,  but  it  leaves  certain  fi- 
nal decision  which  must  be  based  on  the 
facts  of  the  time  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  cor- 
rects the  blind  spots — the  avoidable  risks 
and  hazards — that  have  impaired  our 
Constitution  for  nearly  176  years  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted  so  that  presiden- 
tial disability  and  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President  will  no  longer  threaten 
the  orderly  process  of  our  democracy.  I 
urge  that  this  constitutional  amendment 
be  adopted  to  assure  the  orderly  continu- 
ity in  the  Presidency  that  is  imperative 
to  the  success  and  stability  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia   [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
in  the  form  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
is  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  this 
Congress.  I  agree  generally  with  those 
who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  With 
rare  exception  do  I  disagree.  However, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  Committee's  at- 
tention to  pa^e  4  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  for  I  intend  to  offer  language 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  section 
4  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
preceded  me  made  some  observation 
with  respect  to  the  Presidency  and  the 
fact  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  elected 
President  in  that  position  at  the  time 
as  the  challenge  is  made  to  his  ability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  I  would  say  that  it  is  in  this 
area  that  I  am  in  disagreement  with  the 
language  in  the  resolution  pending  be- 
fore us. 

I  believe  that  first  and  foremost  we 
should  protect  the  President.  I  believe 
that  if  the  question  of  disability  really 
exists  it  should  be  settled  by  the  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  the  President,  who 
has  been  elected  by  the  people,  is  in  that 
office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  for  us  to 
pei-mit  the  Vice  President  to  succeed  to 
the  F>osition  of  Acting  President  and 
then  permit  him  by  virtue  of  transmit- 
ting to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration, 
together  with  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  departments,  that 
the  President  is  not  then  capable  of  re- 


assuming  his  o&ce,  that  this  puts  the 
Vice  President,  then  acting  as  President, 
in  a  position  of  holding  tremendous 
power  over  the  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  Sufficient  power  to  per- 
haps prevent  him  from  regaining  his 
elected  office.  This  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  if  we 
amend  this  resolution  providing  that 
once  the  President  having  been  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments,  the  right  to  the 
President  to  simply  state  he  is  capable 
of  reassuming  his  office,  that  he  shall 
then  reassume  the  office  of  Presidency 
to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  Then  if  his  inability  still 
exists,  we  have  within  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage and  mechanism  which  the  Vice 
President  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  can  use  to 
challenge  the  President  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  actually  capable  of 
reassuming  his  office.  But  it  gets  us 
out  of  this  gray  area  as  to  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
2  days  or  10  days  and  it  gets  us  out  of  the 
gray  area  certainly  to  the  extent  of  plac- 
ing the  burden  upon  a  man  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  having  to  fight 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  from  some  very  high,  lofty  place 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  rather  than 
in  the  office  of  the  Presidency  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
too  unreasonable  to  asstune  that  if  we  do 
not  permit  the  President  to  again  suc- 
ceed to  his  office  and  once  having  been 
ruled  incapable  or  found  incapable  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Vice  President  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, to  reassume  the  office  of 
Presidency,  I  believe  we  are  encouraging 
some  things  to  happen  which  perhaps 
are  not  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
that  are  here  listening  to  the  debate  in 
this  Committee. 

I  believe  we  may  very  well  put  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion of  coming  here  to  the  Congress  and 
trying  to  lobby  himself  back  into  the  job 
to  which  the  people  have  elected  him. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  de- 
cide this  matter  of  capability  with  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  in  the 
positions  to  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  elected  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  I  believe  it  is  the  burden  of  the 
Congress  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  now  removed,  to  declare 
him  to  be  unfit  to  hold  that  office. 

I  believe  we  in  this  Congress  must  be 
jealous  of  the  Presidency  and  that  all 
presumptions  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
Presidency.  All  issues  as  to  inability  in 
my  opinion  should  be  resolved  by  the 
Congress  with  the  elected  President  hold- 
ing the  office  to  which  the  people  have 
elected  him.    Under  the  language  of  this 
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resolution  this  is  not  done.  The  elected 
President  is  out  of  office.  Pressures  to 
keep  the  elected  President  out  of  office 
can  be  exerted  even  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  a  series  of  amendments.  If  I  may 
draw  the  committee's  attention  to  sec- 
tion 4  on  page  4  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  line  18.  After  in- 
serting a  period  at  the  end  of  line  17, 
remove  the  word  "unless"  and  have  the 
language  read  then  beginning  on  line 
18: 

In  the  event  the  Vice  President  and  the 
majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  exec- 
utive departments  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  with- 
in 2  days  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representative*  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  is  vmable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office — 

And  then,  I  go  on  to  page  5,  line  6,  and 
at  the  end  change  the  language  which 
states: 

The  Vice  President  shall — 

I  omit  the  words  "shall  continue  to" — 
that  is,  in  the  event  the  Congress  deter- 
mines by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President — 
is  then  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President  shall 
immediately  discharge  the  same  as  acting 
President. 

It  gets  us  out  of  the  gray  area  as  to 
who  controls  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  during  the  period 
of  time  that  the  Congress  must  decide 
the  issue  of  capabilities  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  event  they 
are  again  challenged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
ability of  the  President  and  the  elevation 
of  the  Vice  President,  does  he  take  an 
oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  so,  what  happens  to  the 
oath  of  office  that  he  has  taken?  How 
is  that  rescinded? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  assume  that 
there  would  be  a  provision  that  the  indi- 
vidual would  take  an  oath  as  Acting 
President  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  Vice  President  would  wear  two  hats. 
so  to  speak,  that  of  Acting  President  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  recognize 
that  there  are  a  number  of  men  in  this 
Chamber  here  today  and  in  this  Congress 
who  perhaps  can  suggest  language  and 
perhaps  can  suggest  changes  that 
should  take  place  in  this  legislation,  but 
I  sincerely  suggest  at  this  time  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  here  this  afternoon  to 
see  to  it  that  we  protect  the  President 
of  the  United  States  against  any  sort  of 
manipulation  which  might  take  place  as 
a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  in  its  present 
form.  I,  at  the  appropriate  time,  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
permit  the  President,  who  has  been  de- 
clared incapable  of  handling  the  duties 


of  his  office,  by  his  written  signature  to 
reassume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office.  It  shall  then  evolve  upon  the  Vice 
President,  not  as  Acting  President,  but 
upon  the  Vice  President  and  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  executive  department, 
to  bring  the  issue  to  the  Congress,  and 
then  it  shall  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  man  who  is 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  is  incapable  of  handling 
the  duties  of  that  office.  I  think  that 
amendment  would  once  and  for  all  settle 
a  lot  of  the  gray  area  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  me  this  time  to  address  myself 
to  some  of  the  constitutional  questions 
which  are  raised  by  this  proposal. 

I  have  some  serious  reservations  about 
this  constitutional  amendment,  and  they 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  proposals  that  are 
made  with  respect  to  presidential  suc- 
cession. I  also  share  some  of  the  res- 
ervations other  Members  of  the  House 
have  expressed  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
ability section  of  this  proposal,  such  as 
have  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lind- 
say] who  have  just  spoken. 

But  primarily  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  constitutional  provision 
here  proposed  that  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President,  who  shall 
take  office  on  confirmation  by  a  majority 
of  both  Houses. 

I  question  whether  a  proposal  of  this 
sort  is  in  harmony  with  principles  which 
have  guided  the  Republic  for  almost  two 
centuries.  From  its  very  inception,  the 
presidency  has  been  considered  to  be  an 
elective  office.  If  you  go  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
was  kept  by  James  Madison,  you  will  find 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  how  a 
President  should  be  chosen.  Various 
methods  were  proposed.  They  were  all 
elective  methods.  If  we  go  to  a  new 
procedure  under  which  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  an  ambassador  or  a  judge,  then  we 
shall  have  changed  the  nature  of  the 
presidency  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  and  it  will  be  no 
longer  a  purely  elective  office.  Neither 
the  people  nor  their  direct  representa- 
tives will  be  choosing  the  Vice  President, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  most  powerful 
office  in  all  the  world.  I  question  very 
sincerely  whether  the  American  people 
want  to  make  the  change  in  principle 
and  in  policy  which  would  be  involved  in 
this  particular  section  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Has  it  not 
been  true,  in  spite  of  what  the  gentle- 
man says,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Cabinet  members  have  been 
in  line  for  succession  to  the  presidency 
throughout  our  history? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  but  they  have 
never  succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  many 
Vice  Presidents  have  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency — unhappily  as  that  might  be, 
and  the  contingent  succession  beyond  the 
Vice  Presidency  has  been  a  remote  thing. 

Those  who  support  this  section  will 
say  that  they  do  so  on  the  basis  of  an 
analogy  with  the  custom,  the  relatively 
modern  political  custom,  whereby  the 
wishes  of  a  presidential  nominee  are  con- 
sulted in  a  national  convention  as  to  his 
choice  of  a  running  mate.  I  consider  this 
analogy  to  be  false.  It  is  false  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  is  because  a  presiden- 
tial nominee  of  one  of  our  national 
parties  who  is  temporarily  in  a  conven- 
tion city  and  who  is  looking  for  help  and 
support  from  all  sides  will  chose  a  man 
for  his  running  mate  who  will  help  him 
to  get  elected  and  will  choose  a  man  who 
has  the  strength  to  complement  his  own 
candidacy.  The  same  may  not  be  true 
of  the  man  who  is  permanently  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue;  and  he  may  have 
other  motivations  and  other  thoughts  in 
choosing  the  man  who  might  not  only 
be  his  Vice  President  but  will  be  his  heir 
apparent,  and  who  under  the  provisions 
of  this  constitutional  amendment  will 
have  certain  powers  to  depose  him. 

I  am  very  sure  these  arguments  would 
have  been  considered  very  carefully  in 
the  constitutional  convention.  We  have 
the  duty  of  considering  them  very  care- 
fully here  in  this  legislative  body. 

The  fact  is  that  a  presidential  nomi- 
nee choosing  his  running  mate  is  merely 
presenting  a  running  mate  to  the  people 
and  the  electability  of  the  vice  presiden- 
tial candidate  is  a  measure  of  the  ac- 
countability of  the  presidential  candi- 
date. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  very  real  check 
on  his  choice.  While  it  can  be  replied, 
of  course,  that  congressional  confirma- 
tion is  a  sort  of  check  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Vice  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  a 
formality  only.  Those  of  us  who  sat  in 
this  House  in  November  of  1963  well 
know  that  in  the  emotion  of  that  period 
which  gripped  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
country,  we  would  have  not  questioned 
closely  the  confirmation  of  an  appointed 
Vice  President  within  a  considerable 
period  of  time  after  November  22,  1963. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
consider  perhaps  that  it  would  be  no  less 
a  formality  than  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Humphrey  in  the  summer 
of  1964? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation.  Perhaps  it 
merely  proves  what  I  have  attempted  to 
express  to  the  House  today.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Humphrey  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  names  to  the  country. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  In  this  same  con- 
nection, we  look  at  page  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion, line  23,  and  then  again  at  page  5, 
line  5,  where  it  points  out  that  the  House 
and  Senate  will  by  a  vote  approve  these 
actions,  in  one  case  the  selection  of  a 
Vice  President  and  in  the  other  the  dis- 
ability question. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  these  decisions  could 
be  made  by  the  Congress  by  a  nonrecord 

vote.  ^,    J.    . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  that  is 
clearly  true.  Certainly  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  it  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Not  only  could 
there  be  a  nonelected  Vice  President,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  but  the 
Vice  President  could  conceivably  be  se- 
lected without  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ever  go- 
ing on  record  as  to  whether  they  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  the  President's 
request. 

I  am  personally  concerned,  because  I 
believe  a  subject  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance to  the  country  should  be  decided 
on  a  record  vote.  In  the  past  we  have 
seen  many  important  measures  pass  the 
House  by  a  nonrecord  vote.  I  believe  the 
public's  business  should  be  conducted  in 
public. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  briefly  that  in 
addition  to  my  reservations  about  sec- 
tion 2  providing  for  an  appointive  Vice 
President,  my  concern  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  we  would  couple  the  appointive 
powers  of  the  President  with  the  power 
of  the  Vice  President  thus  appointed  to 
depose  the  President.  This  to  me  is  a 
conflict  in  powers  which  I  believe  can 
create  serious  trouble  for  this  country  in 
the  future. 

On  another  question  not  touched  upon, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion. I  point  out  to  the  gentlemen  that 
nowhere  in  this  proposed  amendment 
and  nowhere  in  the  committee  report  is 
there  any  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
law  in  the  event  of  simultaneous  death 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  that  the  existing  language 
of  the  Constitution  covering  the  death 
or  otherwise  the  removal  of  both  the 
President  and  Vice  President  would  be 
in  effect  notwithstanding  adoption  of 
this  amending  language? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  answer  is  deflnitely  in 
the  affirmative.  The  gentleman  has 
reference  to  the  language  in  article  II, 
section  1,  clause  5.  The  amendment 
which  we  are  considering,  if  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  would  sim- 
ply be  a  supplement  to  rather  than  a 
substitute  for  that  language. 

I  add  that  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
former  Attorney  General  Brownell,  to 
whom  this  proposition  has  been  put, 
shares  my  feeling  on  this  score. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  that  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  while  the  language  in  this  consti- 
tutional amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
supplant  the  flrst  part  of  the  sentence 
dealing  with  vacancies  and  succession,  it 


would  not  supplant  the  second  part  deal- 
ing with  vacancies  in  both  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Stated  differently,  the  adoption  of  this 
constitutional  amendment  would  not  re- 
peal in  any  sense  the  present  law  on  suc- 
cession. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  some  legislation 
in  this  field,  I  sponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  922,  which  was  introduced  on 
February  8,  1964,  and  which  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  present  legislation  proposes 
to  correct  not  only  the  situation  that 
exists  upon  the  death  of  a  President  and 
his  succession  by  the  Vice  President,  but 
likewise  to  correct  that  situation  which 
results  from  presidential  inability. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  replete 
with  examples  of  presidential  disability 
which  required  some  action  in  order  to 
continue  the  every  day  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  this  day  and  age  with  immediate 
decisions  required  on  a  myriad  of  sub- 
jects, it  is  inconceivable  that  this  country 
shoiiid  continue  without  the  full  service 
of  a  chief  executive. 

Because  of  the  precedent,  known  as  the 
Tyler  precedent,  it  seems  clear  that 
when  a  Vice  President  succeeds  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  inherits  all  of  the  powers  of  the  office 
and  in  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster: 

The  powers  •  •  •  are  inseparable  from  the 
office  Itself. 

Thus,  under  present  law,  if  a  disabled 
President  is  displaced  by  a  Vice  President 
who  assumes  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Presidency,  he  could  not  upon  recovery, 
displace  the  Vice  President  who  had  as- 
sumed the  office. 

American  history  will  disclose  that 
when  President  Garfield  was  shot  he 
lingered  for  almost  3  months  unable  to 
perform  any  official  acts,  except  the  sign- 
ing of  an  extradition  paper.  President 
Wilson,  likewise,  suffered  a  severe  stroke 
which  came  at  a  time  when  the  struggle 
concerning  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  League  of  Nations  was  at 
its  height.  Recently,  we  all  recall  the 
illness  of  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
concern  about  the  omission  in  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  presidential  inability. 
Because  of  his  concern,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  he  entered  into  a  formal  agreement 
with  Vice  President  Nixon.  President 
Kermedy  likewise  entered  into  a  similar 
agreement  with  Vice  President  Johnson 
as  did  President  Johnson  with  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the  House  recog- 
nize that  such  agreements  are  not  ade- 
quate and  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a 
constitutional  change. 

Attorneys  General  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  have 
agreed  that  the  best  method  to  settle 
the  problem  is  by  means  of  a  constitu- 


tional amendment.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  some  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  existing  Constitution  as  it 
relates  to  presidential  inability  and  pres- 
idential succession  together  with  some 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice 
President  where  the  Vice  President  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Presidency. 

Historically  there  has  been  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  changes  which 
admittedly  were  needed  could  be  accom- 
plished by  statute  or  whether  a  constitu- 
tional   amendment    was    necessary.    It 
now  appears  clear  from  overwhelming 
legal  authorities  that  the  proper  and  in- 
deed the  safest  procedure  is  by  amending 
the     Constitution.    Attorneys    General 
Brownell,  Rogers,  and  Katzenbach  have 
agreed  that  an  amendment  is  necessary. 
This  view  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  most  of  the 
State    bar    associations,    It,    therefore, 
seems  to  me  that  since  the  need  is  great 
and  urgent  and  since  the  method  is  clear 
and  direct,  that  we  in  the  House  should 
adopt  the  resolution  presently  being  con- 
sidered so  that  this  important  omission 
in  the  basic  law  of  the  land  may  be  cor- 
rected at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  urgent,  it 
is  indeed  necessary;  and  we  should  act 
promptly.     I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  . 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  measure,  be- 
lieving that  it  represents  a  responsible 
answer  to  a  difficult  constitutional  and 
political  dilemma.  I  w^ant  to  compliment 
the  committee  for  its  superb  work  on  this 
legislation  and  for  bringing  before  us  a 
most  conunendable  measure. 

I  was  privileged  to  testify  in  behalf  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  on  February  10 
before  the  committee.  The  amended  ver- 
sion presently  under  debate  is  not  mate- 
rially different  from  the  original  propos- 
al, and  I  believe  the  committee  has  con- 
tributed some  valuable  clarification  and 
change. 

The  measure  provides  an  unambiguous 
means  of  filling  the  office  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  when  this  personage  as- 
sumes the  higher  office  upon  death  or 
resignation  of  the  President.  Second, 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  establishes  a 
method  for  the  determination  of  presi- 
dential inability  and  procedures  open  to 
assure  a  continuity  of  leadership  when 
such  disability  occurs. 

When  the  President  disqualifies  him- 
self, or  is  otherwise  disqualified  by  the 
chief  executive  officers  and  Congress, 
the  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  upon 
the  then  Vice  President  who  becomes 
Acting  President.  Provisions  are  set 
down  whereby  this  period  of  inability 
can  be  terminated. 

The  committee  believed  that  in  a  case 
where  the  President  declares  himself 
disabled,  he  should  be  able  to  resume 
discharge  of  his  powers  immediately 
through  simple  notification  to  Congress. 
The  committee  report  notes: 

To  permit  the  Vice  President  and  Cabinet 
to  challenge  such  an  assertion  of  recovery 
might  discourage  a  President  from  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  his  powers  in  case  of 
illness. 
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This  is  a  wise  and  reasonable  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  two  important  clarifications 
to  the  original  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
The  words  "heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments" are  changed  to  "principal 
officers  of  the  executive  depaitments"  to 
insure  that  only  those  of  Cabinet  rank 
can  participate  in  a  determination  of 
presidential  disability.  The  amendment 
to  section  3  specifies  that  the  President's 
written  declaration  of  inability  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  It  is  additionally  made 
clear  that  if  Congress  is  not  in  session 
when  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  contradict  a  presidential 
assertion  that  no  inability  exists,  Con- 
gress shall  immediately  assemble  to  de- 
cide the  issue,  as  provided. 

It  would  be  impossible.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  imagine  all  the  vaiying  cases  which 
may  arise  touching  upon  presidential 
succession  and  inability.  Historical  ex- 
perience is  instructive,  but  it  also  indi- 
cates that  similar  predicaments  will  vary 
In  important  details.  We  should  leave 
room  for  human  judgment. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  provides  a 
framework  through  which  the  Nation 
can  legally  assure  itself  of  executive 
leadership  when  incapacity  strikes. 
This  assurance  has  become  crucial  in  the 
20th  centuiy. 

While  there  exists  no  mathematical 
device  to  prescribe  the  detailed  conduct 
of  Government  officers  in  every  hypo- 
thetical situation,  we  must  protect  our- 
selves by  establishing  procedures  for 
constitutional  action.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  represents  a  sufficiently  flexible 
approach.  . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chamnan,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  the  statement  that  he  is  making 
and  I  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  which 
he  has   expressed. 

I  strongly  favor  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1.  This  legislation  is 
substantially  in  accord  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  158,  which  I  introduced  in 
this  Congress,  and  is  similar  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  990,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress. 

I  am  proud  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Congress  is  meeting  its  responsibil- 
ity in  this  important  area  of  Presiden- 
tial succession  and  Presidential  inabil- 
ity. The  history  of  the  country  is 
replete  with  instances  where  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been 
hobbled  by  the  absence  of  a  provision 
such  as  we  are  considering  today.  If 
more  evidence  were  required  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  revision  of  our  law, 
the  situation  attendant  upon  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Kennedy  forcibly 
brought  this  need  to  our  attention. 
Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
problems  faced  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson  and  President  Truman  because 
of  the  lack  of  succession  and  students 
of  the  Wilson  era  will  be  familiar  with 
the   hiatus   of   Government   which   oc- 


curred after  Wilson  was  stricken  because 
of  the  absence  of  any  provision  governing 
presidential  inability. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which 
we  consider  today  will  fill  the  legal  void 
that  has  too  long  existed.  In  taking  the 
action  which  I  am  confident  we  will  take 
today,  the  Congress  is  acting  in  the  best 
tradition  of  this  great  body  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  standards  of 
democratic  government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  and  urge  its 
adoption.  The  reason  for  this  proposal 
arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have, 
throughout  history,  had  instances  of  the 
President's  inability  to  perfonn  the 
functions  of  his  office.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  we  are  considering  this  legis- 
lation today.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
heretofore,  dming  the  term  of  office  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  even  under  the 
past  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, the  inability  of  the  President  to 
perform  the  functions  assigned  to  him 
became  highly  important.  We,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  those  who  have 
preceded  us  here,  have  not  exercised  all 
of  the  authority  that  we  could  have  ex- 
ercised under  article  II,  section  1,  clause 
5,  which  has  been  read  here  several 
times.  The  only  step  Congress  took  was 
to  provide  for  succession  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office.  Prior  to  1947  the 
succession  was  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  so  on  down  the  line  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  1947  Congress  changed  the  line  of 
succession  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  and  there  were  not  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
become  the  President.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  even  if  this  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed by  four-fifths  of  the  States,  then  the 
succession  would  still  continue.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  his 
Office. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  a  number  of  years.  Particularly  was 
it  highlighted  at  the  time  of  the  sickness 
of  President  Eisenhower.  But  no  action 
was  taken,  and  finally  it  was  thought 
that  some  definite  position  should  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us,  after 
many  years  of  thinking  and  study  comes 
nearer  to  solving  the  problem  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  suggested  up  to  date. 
We  recognize  that  there  are  bound  to 
be  individuals  who  may  disagree  as  to 
the  proper  method  in  meeting  this  prob- 
lem. We  also  recognize  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  who  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  if  they  should  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  that  he  has  not  the  ability 
to  perform  the  functions  of  his  Office, 
are  going  to  be  hesitant  in  making  that 
determination.  They,  themselves  are 
the  ones  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  President  and  his  actions. 
Therefore  I  suggest  that  we  adopt  this 
resolution  and  refer  it  to  the  respective 


States  and  at  last  fill  the  void  that  has 
existed  from  the  founding  of  the  Consti- 
tution down  to  date. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  l. 
The  action  that  the  House  is  considering 
today  is  long  overdue  and  I  commend 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  developing  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  solution  to  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  us  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Nation. 

Even  during  the  debates  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  the  lack  of  clar- 
ity of  article  II,  section  1,  clause  5  was 
apparent.  No  one  had  an  answer  for 
John  Dickinson's  question  "What  is  the 
extent  of  the  term  'disability'  and  who  is 
to  be  the  judge  of  it?" 

In  my  judgment.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  supplies  the  answer. 

The  problem  of  presidential  disability 
and  vice-presidential  vacancy  has  come 
up  several  times  in  our  history.  By 
precedent  we  resolved  the  question  of  the 
Vice  President  succeeding  to  the  ofBce 
of  President  upon  the^eath  of  a  Presi- 
dent, but  we  have  not  dealt  with  vice- 
presidential  vacancy  or  with  the  delicate 
problems  of  disability. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  been 
moved  to  action  by  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  a  President  and  the  vacancy  of 
the  office  of  Vice  President  for  more  than 
a  year.  In  this  day  and  age  we  cannot 
be  without  all  of  our  constitutional 
officers. 

Just  as  these  events  have  brought  this 
proposal  before  us,  I  hope  that  they  will 
also  lead  us  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  crime  of  presidential  or  vice-presi- 
dential assassination.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  not  a  Federal  crime  to  assassi- 
nate the  President.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, as  have  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers to  eliminate  this  gap  in  our  laws. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  their  outstand- 
ing work  on  this  proposal  and  urge  their 
consideration  of  H.R.  7338  and  related 
measures. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  this 
House,  after  due  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion, will  overwhelmingly  accept  and 
approve  this  measure  before  us.  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  1.  with  amendment, 
providing  for  swift  and  orderly  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  reasonably  resolving  those 
cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
high  and  burdensome  office. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  great 
and  powerful  Nation,  predominently  de- 
pendent upon  almost  moment-to-mo- 
ment guidance  of  its  complex  affairs 
from  the  White  House,  has  practically  no 
systematic  means,  now.  of  meeting  the 
profound  emergency  of  presidential  in- 
ability or  prompt  vice-presidential  re- 
placement. 

It  may  well  be  considered  among  our 
greatest  blessings  that,  as  yet,  no  con- 
founding catastrophe  has  erupted  out  of 
vacancies  in  the  vice-presidency  or 
presidential  incapacity. 

The  resolution  before  us  does  offer, 
after  the  deepest  committee  study  and 
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extended  consultation  with  recognized 
experts,  an  equitable  and  practical  mech- 
anism by  which  the  Vice  President  can 
be  replaced  in  case  of  the  vacancy  of  his 
office  from  any  cause. 

A  section  of  this  amended  resolution 
also  provides  an  orderly  process  of  en- 
abling the  President  to  be  temporarily 
relieved  of  his  tremendous  duties  in  case 
of  a  disabling  sickness  with  no  fear  of 
being  permanently  displaced.  This 
measure  fmther  seeks  to  recognize  and 
meet  even  the  most  remote  emergency  of 
a  President  being  unable  himself  to  re- 
quest needed  relief  by  providing  that  the 
Vice  President,  on  the  initiative  of  him- 
self and  the  Cabinet,  could  temporarily 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  resounding  ap- 
proval of  this  measure  we  will  be  right- 
fully acting  to  remove  the  causes  of  ut- 
most anxiety  and  apprehension  that  in- 
evitably would  arise,  here  and  throughout 
the  world,  if,  may  God  forbid,  this  Na- 
tion should  ever  again  endure  the  tragedy 
and  sorrow  of  a  fallen  or  disabled  leader. 

I  hope  the  House  will  take  this  pa- 
triotic action,  in  the  national  interest, 
without  undue  delay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave 
scant  attention  to  the  problem  of  presi- 
dential inability  and  succession,  the  fact 
remains  that  since  the  Presidency  of 
George  Washington  the  Nation  has 
been  without  a  Vice  President  16  times, 
and  has  had  3  Presidents  who  were 
so  disabled  there  was  grave  doubt  of 
their  ability  to  perform  their  duties  as 
President.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
lengthy  periods  when  Presidents  Gar- 
field and  Wilson  lay  close  to  death,  and 
aware  that  during  the  illriess  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  members 
of  the  White  House  staff  conducted 
affairs  of  state  because  Vice  President 
Thomas  Mitchell  feared  his  acting  as 
President  would  oust  President  Wilson 
from  office. 

Most  recently  the  heart  attacks  of 
President  Eisenhower,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy,  again 
reminded  us  of  the  compelling  and 
urgent  need  for  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  and  prompt  determination 
of  a  President's  disability,  and  on  the 
death  or  disability  of  the  Vice  President 
for  the  selection  of  an  immediate  suc- 
cessor. 

Since  1953  I  have  in  every  Congress 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  px'oblem  of  Presidential  dis- 
abiUty  and  succession.  It  was  in  1953 
when  I  joined  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  vener- 
able Theodore  Green,  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  look  into  the  problem  of 
presidential  inability  and  succession. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  I  have  worked  and 
supported  my  own  legislation  in  this 
field.  House  Joint  Resolution  33,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  commend  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary's  bill.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  a  much-needed  and  good  bill 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 


which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciai-y  Commit- 
tee, I  have  followed  and  participated  in 
the  hearings  on  this  impoitant  proposal. 
We  have  been  concerned  with  two  prob- 
lems: first,  the  lack  of  a  constitutional 
provision  assuring  the  orderly  discharge 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  event  of  disability  or  inca- 
pacity; second,  the  lack  of  constitutional 
provision  assuring  the  continuity  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President,  and  office  which 
itself  is  provided  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  assuring  continuity. 

Problems  have  existed  in  this  country 
for  almost  two  centuries  so  far  as  con- 
tinuity of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  concerned.  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  message  to  Congress: 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  over  this  span 
we  have  neither  perfected  the  provisions  for 
orderly  continuity  In  the  executive  branch, 
nor  have  we  had  to  pay  the  price  our  con- 
tinuing inaction  Invites  and  risks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  without 
a  Chief  Executive  during  several  periods 
of  our  history  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  unable  to  perfonn  his  duties. 
It  could  happen  again,  unless  our  Con- 
stitution is  clarified  and  amended  to  de- 
fine procedures  for  a  successor  to  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency. 
The  American  people  have  not  hesitated 
to  amend  their  Constitution  when  com- 
monsense  has  dictated  it,  and  certainly 
commonsense  and  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country  dictate  it  now. 
In  such  perilous  times  as  these,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  about  whose  hand  is 
responsible  for  the  running  of  our  coun- 
try. We  are  prepared  for  the  possibility 
of  a  President's  death,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  for  the  probability  of  a  Presi- 
dent's incapacity  by  injury,  illness,  or 
other  affliction. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  would  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  a  detailed 
and  orderly  procedure  for  the  transfer 
of  Executive  power  from  the  President 
to  the  Vice  President  in  times  of  Presi- 
dential inability. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  each  sec- 
tion of  the  proposal. 

Section  1  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
states : 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resignation,  the 
Vice  President  shall  become  President. 

This  affirms  the  practice  by  which  a 
Vice  President  becomes  President  upon 
the  death  of  the  President,  and  it  ex- 
tends the  practice  to  resignation  or  re- 
moval from  office.  The  provisions  rela- 
tive to  inability  are  separated  from  those 
relating  to  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval. 

Section  2  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  shall  nominate  a 
successor,  subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  This  would  virtually  assure 
that  the  Nation  will  at  all  times  have  a 
Vice  President. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  way 
to  fill  the  office  of  Vice  President  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  is  as  proposed  in 
this  resolution.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  enjoy 
harmonious  relations  and  mutual  con- 
fidences, and  that  the  President  be 
granted  the  generally  accepted  preroga- 
tive of  choosing  his  Vice  President.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  amendment  would 
recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  Vice  President's  selection 
through  their  elected  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

The  office  of  Vice  President  has  be- 
come one  of  great  importance.  It  is  no 
longer  simply  an  honorary  position.  It 
carries  specific  and  far-reaching  respon- 
sibihties  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President  have  occurred  on  16  dif- 
ferent occasions  for  periods  totaling  more 
than  37  years.  Seven  Vice  Presidents 
have  died  in  office  and  one  resigned; 
eight  Vice  Presidents  have  taken  over 
the  Office  of  President  upon  the  death 
of  the  incumbent  President  since  1841. 
It  is  essential  that  there  always  be  a 
presidential  successor  fully  conversant 
with  domestic  and  world  affairs  and  pre- 
pared to  step  into  this  high  office  on  short 
notice  and  work  harmoniously  with  the 
President. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  deal  with  procedures  for  de- 
termining when  a  presidential  inability 
begins  and  ends.  The  principal  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween, first,  inability  voluntarily  declared 
by  the  President  himself — in  which  event 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  provides  the 
President  can  resume  his  duties  by  mak- 
ing a  simple  declaration  that  the  in- 
ability no  longer  exists;  and  second,  in- 
ability declared  without  the  President's 
consent — in  which  case.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  provides  procedures  for  prompt- 
ly determining  the  presence  or  absence 
of  inability. 

Section  3  makes  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  declare  in  writing  his  disability 
and  that  upon  such  an  occurrence  the 
Vice  President  becomes  Acting  Presi- 
dent. He  assumes  "the  F>owers  and  duties 
of  the  office"  and  not  "the  office."  This 
section  further  clarifies  the  status  of  the 
Vice  President  during  the  period  when 
he  is  discharging  the  powers  and  duties 
of  a  disabled  President.  It  clarifies  the 
procedure  and  the  consequences  when 
the  President  himself  declares  his  in- 
ability to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  as  follows:  First,  the  officials 
to  whom  the  President's  written  declara- 
tion of  inability  shall  be  transmitted  are 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  second,  in 
case  of  such  voluntary  self-disqualifi- 
cation by  the  President,  the  President's 
subsequent  transmittal  to  the  same  offi- 
cials of  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary— that  is,  a  written  declaration  that 
no  inability  exists — terminates  the  Vice 
President's  exercise  of  the  presidential 
powers  and  duties,  and  that  the  President 
shall  thereupon  resume  them. 

In  cases  in  which  a  President  himself 
declares  his  inability,  the  period  of  his 
disability  would  be  terminated  by  a  sim- 
ple Presidential  notice  to  both  Houses  of 
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Congress.  To  permit  the  Vice  President 
and  Cabinet  to  challenge  such  an  asser- 
tion of  recovery  might  discourage  a 
President  from  voluntarily  relinquishing 
his  powers  in  case  of  illness.  The  right 
to  challenge  would  be  reserved  for  cases 
in  which  the  Vice  President  and  the  Cab- 
inet, without  the  President's  consent,  had 
found  him  unable  to  discharge  his  powers 
and  duties. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  factual  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  the  in- 
ability exists.  It  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Vice  President  and  a  majority 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
departments,  or  such  other  body  as  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
F>owers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  immediately  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

The  term  "principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  "  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  term  "heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments"  as  originally  used  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  to  make  it 
clearer  that  only  officials  of  Cabinet  rank 
shall  participate  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  presidential  inability  exists. 
The  committee  concluded  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  judgment  of  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
members  would  be  the  most  feasible 
formula.  It  would  enable  prompt  action 
by  the  persons  closest  to  the  President, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  such  decision 
would  be  made  only  after  adequate  con- 
sultation with  medical  experts. 

Another  change  made  in  former  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  is  to  specify  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  as  the  congression- 
al officials  to  whom  the  declaration  con- 
cerning presidential  inability  shall  be 
transmitted,  as  is  done  in  section  3. 

Former  section  5  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  was  amended,  first,  to  make 
clear  that  if  Congress  is  not  in  session 
at  the  time  of  receipt  by  the  President 
pro  temp>ore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  a  written  dec- 
laration by  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  contradicting  a 
Presidential  declaration  that  no  inability 
exists,  Congress  shall  immediately  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  is- 
sue; and  second,  to  provide  that  in  such 
event  the  President  shall  resvmie  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the 
Congress  within  10  days  after  receipt  of 
such  declaration  of  Presidential  inability 
determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  is  in  fact  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  the  Vice  President  shall 
continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  as  Acting  President. 

To  clarify  this  a  little  more.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  provides  that,  follow- 
ing a  Presidential  declaration  that  a  dis- 
ability previously  declared  by  others  no 
longer  exists,  a  challenge  to  such  a  dec- 
laration must  be  made  within  2  days  of 
its  receipt  by  the  heads  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  must  be  finally  determined 


within  the  following  10  days.  Otherwise, 
the  President  having  declared  himself 
able,  will  resume  his  powers  and  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt  approval 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  so  that  the  States  might 
proceed  with  the  long  process  of  ratifica- 
tion. I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  as  offered 
in  this  resolution  is  the  most  adequate 
way  to  fill  a  very  dangerous  void  in  our 
system  of  Government. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  left 
unsolved  the  problem  of  how  the  presi- 
dential duties  and  powers  are  transferred 
in  the  event  a  President  become  incapa- 
ble of  administering  the  duties  of  his 
office.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
event  that  the  President  does  not  under- 
stand and  realize  he  has  become  inca- 
pacitated. Study  of  the  problem  indi- 
cates that  there  has  long  been  an  aware- 
ness of  the  lack  of  clarification  by  the 
Constitution,  but,  as  of  this  time,  it  is  a 
matter  left  unresolved.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  act  upon  this  legislation 
and  rectify  the  provisions  with  clearer 
language  than  originally  written.  The 
only  satisfactory  method  of  resolving  the 
problem  of  presidential  inability  and  the 
filling  of  the  vacancies  in  the  Office  of 
Vice  President  is  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  as  proposed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  before  us  today  and  in  my 
identical  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 250. 

Of  course,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  President  there  is  not  the  point  in 
question  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  his 
being  incapacitated  since  the  Tyler  prec- 
edent has  been  accepted  and  used  in 
seven  other  instances.  In  this  case, 
historical  practice  has  been  the  answer 
to  the  present  constitutional  provisions 
in  such  an  eventuality.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  practice  which  can 
be  used  as  a  criterion  for  presidential 
inability.  The  informal  understandings 
which  our  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
of  recent  administrations  have  had  were 
steps  forward,  but  even  these  left  unan- 
swered situations  which  might  arise  in 
the  event  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident disagreed  on  the  question  of  in- 
ability. 

The  ambiguous  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution indicates  there  is  clearly  the 
need  of  a  permanent  and  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  subject  of  thought.  I  find 
the  committee  report  has  the  situation 
perfectly  summarized  into  one  sentence 
by  stating: 

The  language  of  the  clause  Is  unclear.  Its 
application  uncertain. 

More  important  than  ever  before  is  the 
continuity  of  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  and  it  is  imperative  that  this 
continuity  be  maintained  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  at  the  time  of  a 
President's  disability. 

The  urgency  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  a  President  is  very  great,  but  it  could 
very  well  be  just  as  pressing  in  the  event 
of  a  President's  incapacity  to  execute  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  Our 
country  has  been  most  fortunate  to  never 
have  experienced  national  chaos  caused 
by  the  uncertainty  arid  anxiety  of  the 


Nation  being  without  responsible  and 
capable  leadership.  Not  that  I  would 
even  anticipate  there  ever  being  sucli 
circumstances,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  is  a  need  for  constitutional  clarifi- 
cation  which  would  act  as  a  preventive 
to  such  apprehensiveness.  I  feel  this  is 
most  apparent  in  our  day  when  time  is  of 
essence  to  a  degree  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore since  only  the  pressing  of  a  mere 
button  can  result  in  hostile  conflict  that 
took  days  to  come  about  in  years  gone 
by. 

Our  Nation  has  a  unique  concentra- 
tion of  powers  and  responsibilities  in  the 
Office  of  the  President  since  in  most  na- 
tions these  are  shared  by  two  or  even 
three  officials.  The  President's  active 
leadership  is  most  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Government  in 
every  respect — domestic  affairs,  military 
leadership,  foreign  affairs  and  even  a 
leadership  for  Congress  to  perform  its 
own  role  properly.  Therefore,  in  this 
light,  every  effort  toward  bringing  about 
the  smoothest  type  of  transition  with  as 
little  uninterrupted  exercise  as  possible 
of  presidential  powers  and  duties  is  most 
desirable  and  needed. 

In  giving  my  support  to  such  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  I  feel 
it  is  most  important  to  emphasize  my 
strong  belief  in  that  portion  of  the  reso- 
lution requiring  congressional  approval 
to  serve  as  a  check  and  symbolize  popu- 
lar participation  and  for  establishment 
of  legitimacy  where  the  Vice  President 
would  have  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  This  country  has  been 
blessed  to  not  have  the  overzealous  men 
we  have  seen  in  other  nations  who  usurp 
the  rightful  leadership  of  their  govern- 
ments. However,  it  is  always  our  desire 
to  protect  our  Nation  and  its  citizens 
from  any  actions  which  would  result  In 
a  deterioration  of  the  excellent  and  fine 
Government  established  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Nation. 

Of  equal  importance  to  Presidential  in- 
ability, and  sometimes  related  to  it,  is 
the  matter  of  being  faced  with  the  critical 
problem  of  vacancies  in  the  OfBce  of 
Vice  President.  I  believe  it  is  actually 
little  known  that  our  Nation  has  been 
without  a  Vice  President  16  times— in 
almost  half  of  the  36  administrations  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  gap 
which  such  a  vacancy  leaves  in  our  ex- 
ecutive branch  badly  needs  remedial  ac- 
tion at  these  times  when  the  working 
relationship  between  the  two  offices  has 
become  increasingly  important  and  de- 
sirable. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  feel  its 
provisions  are  needed  and  will  place  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  in 
a  position  to  better  cope  with  crises  which 
could  mar  the  effective  operation,  leader- 
ship, and  administering  of  the  Offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
89th  Congress  now  has  under  considera- 
tion the  best  solution  ever  offered  the 
American  people  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  perplexing  problems  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

In  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
we  have  before  us  a  comprehensive, 
workable,  and  democratic  plan  to  cover 
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the  possibility  of  presidential  inability 
and  succession. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  by  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  will  as- 
sure the  people  of  this  country  uninter- 
rupted leadership  in  our  highest  office. 
It  vnll  guarantee  stability  in  the  Gov- 
ernment in  vital  areas  that  for  almost 
two  centuries  have  been  a  source  of  ap- 
prehension and  uncertainty. 

The  fifth  paragraph  under  section  1 
of  article  II  in  the  Constitution  reads,  in 
part: 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President. 

This  paragraph  then  goes  on  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  provide  by  law 
what  officer  shall  act  as  President  should 
both  the  President  and  Vice  President  be 
unavailable  for  any  of  the  above  reasons. 
The  term  "inability"  as  used  in  this 
paragraph  has  resisted  all  efforts  to  give 
it  precise  definition  from  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  in  1787  to  this 
very  day.  Obviously,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  so  far  failed  to  define  inability,  we 
have  also  failed  to  establish  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

As  regards  presidential  succession. 
Congress  has  in  the  lifetime  of  this  Re- 
public enacted  three  different  laws. 

Under  the  first  of  these  laws,  the  Suc- 
cession Act  of  1792,  the  Vice  President 
was  followed  in  the  line  of  succession  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  law  prevailed  until  1886,  when  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  were  put  in  the  line 
of  succession  after  the  Vice  President. 
The  law  now  in  effect,  passed  in  1947,  re- 
verts to  the  basic  idea  of  the  1792  act. 
After  the  Vice  President,  the  line  of  suc- 
cession goes  first  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  then  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and,  finally,  to  the  Cabinet 
members. 

None  of  these  succession  laws  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  completely  satisfactory 
by  everybody,  and  indeed  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  direct  strong  arguments  against, 
as  well  as  in  favor  of,  each  of  them. 

The  great  vu-tue  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  is  that  it  wUl  not  only  clarify 
the  meaning  of  inability  and  establish 
methods  for  dealing  with  it,  but  wUl  also 
provide  an  eminently  sovmd  and  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  succession  issue. 

Let  us  examine  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage the  substance  of  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Section  1  merely  affirms  what  has  al- 
ways been  true  under  the  Constitution — 
that  if  the  President  is  removed  from 
oflace,  dies,  or  resigns,  he  is  succeeded  by 
the  Vice  President. 

The  next  section,  however,  constitutes 
a  very  marked  departure  from  anything 
that  we  have  heretofore  known.  It  calls 
upon  the  President,  whenever  a  vacancy 
exists  in  the  Office  of  Vice  President,  to 
nominate  a  candidate  to  fill  this  very  im- 
portant national  position.  The  nominee 
would  take  office  as  Vice  President  only 
after  being  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


Thus,  the  Vice-Presidency  would  never 
again  be  left  vacant  until  the  next  elec- 
tion, and  orderly  presidential  succession 
would  be  assured.  The  requirement  of 
congressional  confirmation  is  an  added 
safeguard  that  only  fully  qualified  per- 
sons of  the  highest  character  and  na- 
tional stature  would  ever  be  nominated 
by  the  President. 

Sections  3  and  4  deal  with  Presidential 
inability— what  it  is,  when  it  exists,  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  third  section 
states  quite  simply  that  whenever  the 
President,  by  written  message  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  declares  his 
own  disability,  the  powers  and  the  duties 
of  the  Presidential  Office  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Vice  President  as  Act- 
ing President.  The  President  would 
then  resume  his  powers  and  duties  when- 
ever he,  again  in  writing,  informed  these 
same  congressional  officers  that  he  was 
able  to  do  so. 

Section  4  is  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated because  it  is  concerned  with  the 
factual  determination  of  the  existence  of 
inabiUty  and  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
troversy over  the  issue  involving  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President. 

This  section  permits  the  Vice  President, 
when  joined  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
members,  to  present  a  written  declara- 
tion to  the  congressional  officers  already 
mentioned  stating  that  the  President  is 
unable  to  perform  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Vice  President  immediately  becomes 
Acting  President.  The  President  may  de- 
clare in  writing  to  these  same  leaders  of 
Congress  that  this  inability  is  at  an  end 
and  resiune  his  office. 

If,  however,  this  presidential  statement 
of  his  capacity  to  serve  is  challenged 
within  2  days  by  the  Vice  President  and  a 
Cabinet  majority,  the  issues  goes  before 
Congress  which  will  immediately  decide 
the  issue.  If  out  of  session.  Congress  will 
immediately  assemble  for  this  purpose. 
If,  within  10  days  after  receiving  the 
written  challenge  from  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Cabinet,  Congress  decides  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident will  continue  as  Acting  President. 
If  Congress  does  not  so  decide,  the  Pres- 
ident resumes  his  regular  role. 

We  must  be  impressed  by  the  many 
contingencies  covered  in  this  section.  We 
must  also  be  impressed  by  the  way  the 
Office  of  the  President,  with  all  its  real 
and  symbolic  significance,  is  protected 
while  at  the  same  time  the  national  wel- 
fare remains  the  foremost  consideration. 
The  pressing  need  for  incorporating 
this  proposed  amendment  into  our  funda- 
mental law  with  all  possible  speed  seems 
to  me  to  be  overwhelming. 

In  our  political  history  we  have  had 
Presidents  disabled  for  long  periods  by 
assassins'  bullets  or  illness.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  managed  to  weather  these 
crises  in  one  way  or  another,  but  if  the 
Constitution  is  allowed  to  remain  vague 
and  ambiguous  concerning  inability  as 
it  now  is,  we  may  not  always  be  so  for- 
tunate. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  because  eight 
Presidents   and   seven   Vice   Presidents 


have  died  in  office  and  one  of  the  latter 
resigned,  this  Nation  has  on  16  occasions 
been  without  a  Vice  President.  For  more 
than  37  of  our  176  years  as  a  nation,  our 
second  highest  office  has  been  unoccu- 
pied. 

We  have  relied  too  long  on  luck  and 
wishful  hopes  that  presidential  inability 
and  succession  would  never  become  criti- 
cal or  controversial  issues  that  could  dis- 
rupt our  national  life  or  governmental 
structure. 

Let  us  act  now  to  settle  these  mat- 
ters wisely,  prudently,  and  expeditiously. 
Let  us  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
now  so  that  it  may  be  sent  on  promptly 
to  the  States  for  their  approval. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  of  presidential  inability  has  re- 
mained an  unresolved  constitutional  is- 
sue of  greatest  magnitude  throughout  all 
the  one  and  three-quarters  centuries  of 
our  life  as  a  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  three 
presidential  succession  laws,  enacted  in 
1792,  1886,  and  1947,  has  provided  a 
truly  satisfactory  answer  to  this  re- 
lated problem. 

Now,  this  House  has  under  considera- 
tion in  House  Joint  Resolution  1  the 
most  thoughtful,  comprehensive,  and 
democratic  solution  to  both  of  these 
great  issues  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  American  people. 

Under  this  plan  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President  would  always  be  filled 
by  the  President.  This  would  be  possible 
because  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  Vice  President  when, 
for  any  reason,  the  second  highest  office 
in  the  land  is  unoccupied.  The  Presi- 
dent's appointee  would  take  office  only 
after  being  confirmed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Thus,  in  a  thoroughly  logical  and 
easily  understandable  way,  this  resolu- 
tion solves  two  of  our  most  difficult  and 
enduring  problems.  It  assures  xos  that 
the  Vice -Presidency  will  always  be  filled, 
and  it  provides  for  a  smooth  and  un- 
troubled succession  to  the  Presidency. 

The  other  sections  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  as  amended  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  are  concerned  with  in- 
ability. Inability  in  its  simplest  form 
would  be  determined  by  the  President 
himself  through  a  written  declaration  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
President  would  also  state  when  his  m- 
ability  is  at  an  end  by  writing  to  these 
same  congressional  officers.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  Vice  President  would  act  as 
President. 

If  the  President  were  unable  to  de- 
termine his  own  inability,  or  if  there 
were  doubt  or  controversy  about  it,  the 
matter  would  then  be  settled  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  Congress. 
In  this  eventuality,  there  would  be  ade- 
quate, fully  democratic  procedures  and 
safeguards  to  protect  both  the  Presi- 
dential office  and  the  welfare  and  best  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  In  Its 
original  form.  I  believe  now  that  the 
amended  version  we  are  considering  is  an 
even  better  proposal. 
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I  regard  this  proposed  amendment  as 
essential  to  the  strengthening  of  con- 
stitutional principles  and  the  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  Its  immediate  passage  so  that  it 
may  be  sent  on  to  the  States  for  their 
approval. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  an  indispensable 
man.  But  if  e\'er  there  were  an  approx- 
imation to  an  indispensable  man,  it  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Over  the  past  several  decades  we  have 
witnessed  an  expansion  in  his  ofiBce  and 
its  powers  to  unparalleled  dimensions. 
We  have  come  to  expect  the  President 
to  set  the  guidelines  for  conduct  of  do- 
mestic policy  and  to  bear  the  standard 
of  leadership  for  the  entire  free  world. 
We  know  from  experience  that  even  a 
weak  President  must  have  strong  ad- 
visers and  associates  to  insure  that  the 
minimum  functions  of  his  oflBce  are  car- 
ried out.  And  we  have  learned  recently 
the  lesson  that  continuity  of  purpose  and 
direction  are  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
a  nation  can  receive  when  a  great  na- 
tional leader  has  fallen. 

The  tragic  death  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  has  forced  those  of  u^who 
would  rather  not  dwell  upon  such  con- 
tingencies to  reflect  upon  questions  of 
Presidential  succession  and  disability. 
It  has  caused  us  to  realize  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  do  without  a  President  and 
that  at  all  times  the  continuity  of  both 
his  office  and  his  powers  must  be  pre- 
served. The  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  too  important  and  too  pressing 
to  be  postponed  for  weeks  or  months 
because  of  a  vacuum  at  the  center  of  the 
executive  branch.  For  whatever  reason, 
whether  through  death  or  because  of 
physical  or  mental  incapacity,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  leader  in  the  White  House 
could  mean  virtual  paralysis  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  with  impre- 
dictable  consequences  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  States  itself.  Yet,  our  Con- 
stitution is  not  at  present  written  to  cope 
adequately  with  crises  in  presidential 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1.  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  will  resolve  most 
of  the  constitutional  ambiguities  related 
to  presidential  succession  and  inability. 
It  is  a  sound  proposal  which  should  be 
made  part  of  the  Constitution  with  de- 
liberate speed  and  without  further 
modification. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
addressed  to  two  basic  problems  of  pres- 
^  idential  continuity.  I  touched  on  these 
'  problems  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  it  is  appro- 
priate to  review  them  once  again  in  the 
context  of  this  historic  debate. 

The  first  problem  dealt  with  by  the 
amendment  is  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  arising  from 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  from 
office.  The  second  problem  concerns 
situations  in  which  the  President  holds 
office  in  a  technical  sense,  but  is  inca- 
pacitated in  such  manner  as  to  preclude 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  duties,  func- 
tions, and  obligations  of  his  position. 


In  16  instances  lasting  a  total  of  37 
years,  this  country  has  been  without  a 
Vice  President.  Only  an  accident  of  his- 
toi-y  and  perhaps  the  intervention  of 
divine  providence  have  protected  us 
from  the  severe  crisis  that  could  have 
resulted  if  a  President  had  died  in  office 
or  been  otherwise  incapacitated  during 
such  a  period. 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  amend- 
ment seek  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  tragedy  in  the  future.  Hence- 
forth, whenever  there  is  no  President  the 
Vice  President  shall  immediately  assume 
the  office  and  duties  of  President. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President  occurs,  the  President  will  nom- 
inate a  new  Vice  President  who  will  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

We  have  listened  very  carefully  to  de- 
bate in  which  it  is  suggested  that  section 
2,  permitting  the  President  to  name  his 
own  Vice  President  subject  only  to  con- 
firmation of  both  Houses,  would  lead  to 
"dynasty."  Although  our  bill  contained 
this  section  at  the  time  of  drafting,  we 
had  no  such  thing  in  mind,  and  we  have 
no  such  thing  in  mind  today.  The  only 
reluctance  we  have  at  all  to  this  section 
is  the  fact  that  it  changes  the  line  of  suc- 
cession and  might  give  the  appearance — 
as  some  Members  pointed  out — that  it 
downgrades  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  was  an  affront  to  the  Speaker. 
Certainly  no  one  intended  or  does  intend 
now  that  this  section  should  have  that 
connotation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  however, 
is  the  possibility  that  under  the  present 
line  of  succession  a  President  might  find 
that  the  next  in  line  of  succession  would 
be  of  a  different  political  faith.  Of 
course,  that  is  one  of  the  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  section  2  as  it  stands. 
The  section  would  permit  the  President 
.  to  designate  one  whose  views  are  similar 
to  his  own  and  who  will  be  working  to- 
ward the  same  objectives. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  relat- 
ing to  succession  to  office,  the  proposed 
amendment  provides  two  general  meth- 
ods to  cope  with  presidential  inability  or 
incapacity  to  act.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  the  President,  one  of  these  meth- 
ods is  voluntary  and  the  other  is  involun- 
tary. 

First,  section  3  of  the  amendment  per- 
mits and  encourages  the  President  to 
declare  himself  unable  to  discharge  his 
duties  and  to  pass  his  powers  over  to  the 
Vice  President,  temporarily  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  Acting  President.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  President  were  to  become 
hospitalized  for  some  reason,  he  might 
ask  the  Vice  President  to  shoulder  his 
burdens  for  the  duration  of  the  illness. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee concurred  in  an  argiunent 
expressed  in  my  testimony  before  them 
that  if  the  President  declares  himself  to 
be  disabled,  he  should  have  an  absolute 
right  to  terminate  such  an  inability 
through  a  simple  written  declaration. 
Without  such  clarification,  now  em- 
bodied in  the  committee  bill,  it  would 
have  been  unlikely  that  a  President 
would  have  ever  made  use  of  the  clause, 
no  matter  how  incapacitated  he  believed 
himself  to  be. 


The  further  idea  that  a  President 
might  actually  be  forced  to  step  down 
involuntarily  from  office  because  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  incapacity  is  fraught  with 
unpleasant  associations.  If  not  care- 
fully drawn,  such  authority  could  be 
abused  and  could  have  the  same  dire  re- 
sults as  the  many  foreign  coups  and 
putsches  of  this  century. 

Yet  there  are  legitimate  circumstances 
in  which  such  actions  might  be  necessary 
and  proper.  Surely  it  is  better  to  estab- 
lish regular  and  orderly  procedures  for 
the  temporary  transfer  of  presidential 
power  than  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
constitutional  chaos.  Sections  4  and  5 
of  the  proposed  amendment  establish 
procedures  both  for  declaring  and  for 
terminating  periods  of  presidential  ina- 
bility. 

The  precedures  for  declaring  and 
terminating  presidential  inability  are  of 
necessity  weighty  and  complex,  yet  the 
committee  has  succeeded  in  drafting 
language  which  is  at  once  succinct  and 
unambiguous.  That  they  should  have 
been  able  to  improve  upon  the  language 
and  provisions  of  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  other  body  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
the  chairman  and  his  distinguished  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

Under  provisions  of  section  4,  the  Vice 
President  will  immediately  become  Act- 
ing President  upon  transmittal  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  a  written  dec- 
laration that  he  and  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  have  determined  the  President 
to  be  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. 

Section  4  further  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  declare  his  own  inability  ter- 
minated and  that  such  determination 
shall  be  final  unless  the  Vice  President, 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress determine  within  10  days  that  the 
President  is  still  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

The  section  is  worded  in  such  a  way 
that  all  procedures  are  crystal  clear;  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent; and  time  limits  for  action  are 
fii-mly  established.  All  procedures  are 
deliberately  avoided  which  might  lead  to 
circumstances  in  which  two  individuals 
simultaneously  claim  the  authority  of  the 
Presidency. 

Language  avoiding  these  latter  diffi- 
culties was  initially  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  and 
was  incorporated  in  my  own  presidential 
inability  amendment.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 265.  If  this  language  has  not 
been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  an  uncooperative  and  hostile 
Congress  to  prolong  inability  proceedings 
indefinitely  and  through  inaction  to  keep 
an  otherwise  fit  and  healthy  President 
from  resuming  office. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  an 
observation  on  the  mechanics  used  to 
prepare  this  resolution  for  final  passage 
by  the  House.  Too  often  critics  of  the 
Congress  are  prepared  to  cite  the  slight- 
est delay  in  passage  of  a  bill  as  evidence 
of  the  unworkability  of  current  legis- 
lative institutions.  They  are  quick  to 
condemn  the  roadblocks  and  obstacles 
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which  a  bill  or  a  resolution  must  over- 
come before  being  passed  into  law. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  House  Joint  Resolution  1  will 
show  that  these  cumbersome  procedures 
actually  serve  a  useful  purpose.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  these  archaic  proce- 
dures, this  body  would  today  be  voting  on 
a  considerably  inferior  constitutional 
amendment.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  amendment  to  have  been 
scrutinized  even  longer  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  his  judicious 
band  of  judicial  scalpel-wielders. 

If  the  Congress  had  acted  hastily  last 
session  to  pass  the  so-called  Bayh 
amendment,  it  would  never  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  language  changes  made 
this  session  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
himself.  These  changes  were  not  easily 
arrived  at,  and  yet  I  think  that  both 
friends  and  foes  of  this  amendment  will 
agree  that  the  technical  language  im- 
provements alone  make  its  provisions 
more  acceptable  and  defensible. 

If  there  were  not  a  necessity  for  con- 
currence of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
changes  in  section  4  of  the  amendment 
might  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Yet  these  changes  have  clarified  some 
serious  difficulties  previously  buried  in 
the  ambiguities  of  the  amendment  as 
passed  by  the  other  body.  The  easy 
course  would  have  been  to  adopt  the 
measure  as  sent  across  the  Hill,  but  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  willing  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  entire  proposal  and 
as  a  result  they  came  up  with  some  con- 
crete improvements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  action,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  overwhelming  vote  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  who  are  managing 
this  bill,  for  the  excellence  of  the  debate 
and  clarity  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions posed  on  this  difficult  and  complex 
proposed  amendment  which  fills  a  void 
left  by  the  framers  of  our  Coristitution. 

The  problem  has  legal,  political,  and 
constitutional  facets — all  of  which  were 
considered  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  hearings  were  held  on  the 
32  separate  proposals  which  were  offered 
in  the  House  during  the  opening  days 
of  this  Congress. 

Why  is  this  day  so  important  and  why 
is  this  legislation  so  urgently  needed? 

Because  8  of  our  35  Presidents  have 
died  in  office.  On  16  different  occasions, 
for  a  total  of  more  than  37  years,  the 
office  of  Vice  President  has  been  vacant. 
Eight  of  our  Vice  Presidents  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  seven  died  during  their 
terms  of  office,  and  one  resigned.  We 
have  been  singularly  fortimate  in  that 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent have  never  been  vacant  simultane- 
ously during  a  single  4-year  elective  span. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  f our 
Presidents  who  preceded  President  John- 
son. President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Kennedy  did  not  live  out  their  terms; 
President  Eisenhower  suffered  a  serious 


heart  attack ;  and  President  Truman  was 
the  object  of  an  attempted  assassination. 
These  events  show  the  importance  of 
having  a  potential  presidential  succes- 
sor available  at  all  times — one  who  is 
fully  acquainted  with  current  policy  in 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  Presidency  on  a 
moment's  notice.  Despite  the  urgent 
need  for  a  solution — demonstrated 
dramatically  and  repeatedly  in  recent 
years — neither  corrective  legislation  nor 
constitutional  amendment  have  been 
adopted. 

The  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  difficult  and  most  im- 
portant job  in  the  world.  It  has  a  unique 
concentration  of  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities that  in  most  other  nations  are 
shared  by  several  officials.  The  Presi- 
dent's active  leadership  is  so  essential 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  his  death  or  serious  illness 
not  only  constitutes  a  personal  tragedy 
but  creates  the  risk  of  national  disaster. 
For  this  reason  vacancies,  disabilities, 
and  transitions  in  this  office  are  matters 
of  the  gravest  concern  to  our  country 
and  to  the  world. 

The  Constitution  is  not  clear  as  to 
what  actually  constitutes  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
presidential  office;  nor  is  it  clear  as  to 
who  determines  that  such  inability  ex- 
ists, or  whether  in  the  event  of  presi- 
dential inability,  it  is  only  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Presidency  that  devolve 
on  the  Vice  President  as  distinguished 
from  the  office  itself. 

In  May  1964,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation held  a  national  forum  on  the 
problem  with  representation  from  busi- 
ness, labor,  agricultural,  civic,  patriotic, 
and  welfare  groups.  The  consensus 
favored  submission  to  the  States  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  broad  agreement  at  least 
in  the  following  particulars: 

First.  That  the  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion is  overwhelming,  and  failure  to  act 
would  be  recklessly  gambling  with  the 
stability  of  our  Government, 

Second.  That  it  was  the  intention  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  that  in  the  event 
of  presidential  disability  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  be  only  Acting  President 
and  only  during  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ability ; 

Third.  That  there  is  a  need  for  deter- 
mining when  or  whether  a  President  is 
disabled  from  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office;  that  the  Vice  President  should 
be  able  to  take  over  with  unquestioned 
authority  for  a  temporary  period  when 
the  President's  disability  is  not  disputed; 
and  that  the  President  should  be  able 
to  resume  office  once  he  has  recovered. 

Fourth.  That  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  needed  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. House  Joint  Resolution  1,  as 
amended,  answers  the  questions  raised 
by  the  experience  of  history. 

We  are  asked  to  adopt  and  the  States 
wiU  be  asked  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  containing  a  specific  method 
for  determining  when  the  President  is 
unable  to  perform  his  duties,  rather 
than  a  proposal  merely  giving  the  Con- 


gress the  power  to  devise  a  method  by 
statute,  which  in  fact  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  do  in  the  past  10  years,  since 
the  first  Eisenhower  disability. 

The  inclusion  of  a  specific  procedure 
as  provided  would  avoid  the  uncertainty 
and  possible  delay  involved  in  leaving  the 
problem  for  action  by  the  Congress  in 
the  future.  The  time  to  agree  on  a 
method  is  now,  while  there  is  general 
interest  in  the  subject  of  inability. 

The  Constitution  is  specific  in  its  pro- 
visions dealing  with  removal  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  impeachment,  and  it  should  also 
be  specific  with  respect  to  his  removal 
during  periods  of  inability. 

While  the  proposal  under  considera- 
tion provides  a  specific  procedure  which 
could  be  invoked  promptly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  action,  it  would 
vest  the  Congress  with  the  power  to 
require  concxirrence  by  a  body  other  than 
the  Cabinet.  In  fact,  the  Congress  could 
designate  itself  as  the  body  to  grant  or 
withhold  concurrence.  Also,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  authority  in  the  nature 
of  a  veto  power  in  the  event  a  President 
declares  that  he  is  able  to  resimie  his 
duties  but  the  Vice  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  or  such  other 
body  as  may  be  designated  by  law,  de- 
clares that  he  is  not  able  to  do  so. 

Proposals  for  a  legislative  solution 
without  a  constitutional  amendment  are 
not  free  from  constitutional  doubt.  We 
cannot  afford  to  risk  having  a  period  of 
indecision  and  delay  while  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  solution  is  being 
tested. 

Selection  by  the  President  of  a  nom- 
inee to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency would  follow  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  nominating  conventions.  Con- 
firmation by  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
would  tend  to  create  public  confidence 
in  the  selection. 

There  has  been  for  too  long  a  time  a 
vital  need  for  a  solution  of  the  grave 
problems  of  presidential  inability  and 
vice-presidential  va-cancy.  There  have 
been  extended  discussions  of  these  prob- 
lems whenever  history  has  dramatized 
the  need  for  solutions.  Indeed,  no  sub- 
ject relating  to  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture has  received  more  study.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  action. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  most  distin- 
guished experts  agreed,  that  we  find  a 
solution  free  from  all  reasonable  ob- 
jection. It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  solu- 
tion will  ever  be  found,  as  the  problems 
are  inherently  complex  and  difficult. 

I  believe  that  the  principles  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  which  are  supported 
by  a  considerable  body  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  scholars  in  the  field,  are 
sound  and  reasonable,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  basic  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  short.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  is  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
grave  problems  of  presidential  inability 
and  vice-presidential  vacancy. 

Oiir  committee  has  studied  the  sched- 
ule of  State  legislatures  and  foimd  that 
47  of  the  50  State  legislatures  meet  in 
1965.  Thirty-eight  States  are  reqmred 
to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Since  the  legislative  sessions  of 
many  States  are  of  limited  duration,  it 
is  essential  that  an  amendment  be  sent 
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to  the  States  promptly  if  it  is  to  be  rati- 
fied this  year  or  by  early  1966.  Each 
day's  delay  reduces  the  chances  of  early 
ratification.  If  the  requisite  number  of 
States  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  this  year,  it  cannot  be  ratified  until 
1967. 

A  genuine  service  which  the  Members 
of  the  House  can  render  to  the  Nation 
is  to  persuade  the  legislatures  of  their 
respective  States  to  give  approval  to  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  thus  give  reassurance  of  con- 
tinuity in  our  Government. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  fall  of  1964  160  million  Americans 
were  represented  at  the  polls  by  many 
millions  voting  for  a  new  President.  For 
at  least  3  hard  months  millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  carrying  their  mes- 
sage of  the  candidates  to  the  American 
public.  And  now  in  the  presidential 
succession  constitutional  amendment  as 
now  drawn,  with  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen 
and  within  a  few  hours,  even  without  the 
public  ever  knowing  of  the  transition, 
you  are  providing  for  7  men  to  change 
our  Presidency. 

With  this  amendment  let  us  project 
ourselves  50  years  from  now,  to  a  time 
with  people  none  of  us  now  know.  One 
of  these  7  men  would  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  countless  times  probably  had 
dreamed  of  being  President,  and  on  this 
occasion  would  sit  in  judgment  of  the 
man  he  would  replace.  The  other  6  are 
probably  Cabinet  officers,  none  elected  by 
the  people.  I  only  assume  they  are 
Cabinet  officers,  because  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  does  not  say  who  are 
the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
department,  and  in  that  alone  is  imper- 
fectly drawn. 

The  House  assumes  that  all  men  who 
would  occupy  the  respective  positions  of 
responsibility  will  act  infallibly  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

When  we  passed  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  sculptured  im- 
mutably into  our  Constitution  we  are 
saying  to  the  American  public  that  we 
have  considered  every  conceivable  con- 
tingency and  have  found  this  measure 
safe. 

In  order  to  test  its  safety  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  the  worst  than  can 
happen  in  some  future  time,  even  beyond 
our  own  lines. 

In  this  constitutional  amendment  in 
the  name  of  good  and  with  good  motives 
we  are  perpetrating  on  some  future  gen- 
eration a  loophole  that  could  allow  a 
usurpation  of  power  by  seven  men  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  American  people. 

Suppose  we  had  a  foreign  enemy 
threatening  our  country.  Suppose  fur- 
ther the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  believe 
the  President  of  that  time  is  too  pu- 
sillanimous and  that  his  policies  endan- 
ger the  survival  of  our  country.  With 
perfectly  patriotic  motives  these  six  un- 
elected  Cabinet  officers  convince  the  Vice 
President  than  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  imperative. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  not 
in  session  the  determined  Vice  President 
and  the  six  unelected  officers  then  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 


is  unable  to  act  as  President.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  a  reason  be  given 
other  than  that  the  President  is  "unable" 
to  act,  nor  is  there  a  definition  of  "un- 
able," whether  it  means  mental  or  physi- 
cal incapacity,  or  by  the  judgment  of 
several  laymen,  nonmedical  men,  that 
for  some  other  reason  the  President  is 
"unable"  to  act. 

At  that  point  the  President  can  trans- 
mit his  own  message  to  the  Speaker  and 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
retain  the  Presidency. 

But  let  us  asstune  the  worst,  and  as- 
sume a  conspiracy  for  a  genuine  take- 
over. If  the  President  is  kidnaped 
while  traveling  abroad  or  in  this  coun- 
try before  he  can  transmit  a  message 
that  he  is  able  to  serve,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent remains  acting  Pi-esident  with  all 
the  constitutional  powers  and  duties, 
powers  that  include  movement  of 
armies,  foreign  policy,  use  of  nuclear 
power,  and  force. 

Again,  let  us  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent i^not  kidnaped,  and  does  trans- 
mit his  message  of  ability  to  serve.  Then, 
a  detennined  Vice  President  and  six 
Cabinet  officers  again  transmit  this 
message  of  inability  of  the  President. 

The  Vice  President  then  is  Acting 
President  of  the  United  States  for  a  min- 
imum of  48  hours  and  possibly  several 
days  more  during  which  time  he  could 
issue  any  number  of  Executive  orders, 
including  the  irreversible  first  steps  to- 
ward a  preventive  war.  Even  today 
there  are  a  number  of  misguided  people 
who  believe  that  our  survival  depends  on 
a  preventive  war  now. 

If  we  must  look  to  past  history,  I  point 
out  that  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet  at 
one  point  opposed  his  policies,  and  if  this 
amendment  had  been  existing  then,  and 
the  Vice  President  had  been  convinced 
that  the  country  was  suffering  by  reason 
of  the  Presidential  policies,  President 
Lincoln  might  have  been  removed.  I 
point  out  also  that  Vice  President  Aaron 
Burr  was  accused  of  treason  and  report- 
edly wanted  to  carve  out  an  empire  for 
himself. 

I  do  not  believe  the  scepter  of  power 
should  ever  be  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent until  the  Congress  itself,  after  it 
convenes  within  48  hours,  should  so  re- 
move this  power.  This  is  consistent  with 
our  present  Constitution  and  the  proper 
separation  of  officers. 

Those  who  would  take  the  mantle  of 
authority  from  a  President,  even  for  48 
hours,  argue  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  country  to  have  a  disabled  Presi- 
dertt  even  for  48  hours.  I  believe  that 
the  risks  are  far  greater  to  chance  a 
total  change  of  government. 

Our  careful  consideration  on  this  vital 
issue  is  our  heritage  to  our  posterity.  I 
favor  a  presidential  succession  amend- 
ment, but  we  must  not,  in  the  name  of 
expediency,  open  the  door  to  a  greater 
future  danger. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  as 
amended  because  I  believe  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution is  not  only  ambiguous,  but  de- 
fective, on  the  subject  of  presidential  dis- 
ability and  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  that  our  Presi- 
dents have  been  able  to  discharge  their 


constitutional  responsibilities.  The  office 
of  Vice  President  was  made  vacant  due 
to  the  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy 
and  there  has  been  no  procedure  for  fill- 
ingit. 

In  support  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  its  affiliate,  the  National 
Forum,  I  submitted  a  bill  of  my  own, 
House  Joint  Resolution  236,  for  not  only 
does  my  bill  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  it  calls  attention  to  the  problem 
relating  to  the  period  of  time  before  a 
disabled  President  should  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  district  would 
want  me  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  because 
they  are  very  aware  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  my  remarks — made  at  the  many 
meetings  throughout  my  district  prior 
to  my  election — on  the  Senate  resolution 
passed  during  the  88th  Congress  en- 
gendered much  public  interest  and  sup- 
port. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  I  made  no  references 
to  history.  This  had  been  most  carefully 
documented  and  repetition  is  unneces- 
sary. I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize  that 
prudence  requires  this  representative 
body  to  act  now  to  submit  to  the  State 
legislatures  an  amendment  to  correct  a 
defect  ktiown  to  us  for  many,  many  years. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  overall 
effort,  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee what  I  considered  to  be  a  danger 
in  the  event  a  President  would  transmit 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  no  inability  exists.  The  aforemen- 
tioned resolution  originally  provided  that 
the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  written  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmits 
within  2  days  to  the  Congress  his  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 

My  question  was:  What  could  happen 
within  that  2 -day  period  in  the  event 
an  incompetent  President  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  issued  orders  af- 
fecting the  security  of  the  Nation? 
While  I  agreed  that  the  President  should 
be  able  to  regain  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office  easily  when  his  inability 
ceases  to  exist,  nevertheless,  the  Vice 
President  should  have  time  to  file  a 
written  declaration  with  the  Congress 
before  the  presimiption  in  favor  of  the 
President's  ability  is  restored. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  provided  in  my 
resolution  that  the  President  shall  re- 
sume the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  third  day  following  the  transmit- 
tal of  such  declaration  to  the  Congress 
unless,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
the  Vice  President,  with  the  appropriate 
consent  of  executive  department  heads, 
transmits  to  the  Congress  his  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  I  used  3  days  on  the  theory 
that  the  President's  written  declaration 
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could  be  submitted  on  Friday  and  Con- 
gress might  not  be  in  session  over  the 
weekend. 

However,  during  the  committee  delib- 
erations the  majority  adopted  language, 
as  set  forth  in  section  4  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  which  I  find  to  be  satis- 
factory and  will  correct  for  the  most  part 
that  which  my  resolution  points  out  as 
needing  clarification. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  its 

passage.  . 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  In  my 
opinion,  this  proposal  is  the  soundest 
means  for  providing  for  the  orderly  and 
democratic  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States 
in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  this  proposal  would  define 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  Vice 
President  upon  the  death  or  disability 
of  a  President.  I  also  feel  that  this  pro- 
posal adequately  safeguards  the  return 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  President  who  has  seen  in  his 
wisdom  to  relinquish  these  powers  and 
duties  due  to  a  disability. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this 
proposal  would  maintain  the  fine  and 
traditional  concept  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  by  providing  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  Vice  President 
by  the  President,  and  the  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  if  a  vacancy 
were  to  occur  in  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress : 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  res- 
ignation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Sec  3.  If  the  President  declares  in  writ- 
ing that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, and  the  Vice  President  with  the  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  or  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that 
no  Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  pow- 


ers and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  written  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmits  within  two 
days  to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon 
Congress  shall  Immediately  decide  the  Issue. 
If  the  Congress  determines  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  same  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent; otherwise  the  President  shall  resume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  73] 

Ashley  Gubser  Plrnle 

Baldwin  Hagen,  Calif.  Powell 

Belcher  Harvey,  Ind.  Purcell 

Bonner  HoUfleld  Relfel 

Clark  Jennings  Roosevelt 

Colmer  Joelson  Rostenkowskl 

Dawson  Jones,  Ala.  Scott 

Derwlnskl  Kluczynskl  Slsk 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Leggett  Smith,  Va. 

Farnum  McFall  Stalbaum 

Pino  Martin,  Mass.  Toll 

Fraser  Michel  Weltner 

Fulton,  Tenn.     Nix  Yates 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Conamit- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
resolution  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
397  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

"That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  the  Congress : 

"  'ARTICLE 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives his  written  declaration  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  a  written 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  such  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  Acting  President. 


"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
Is  \mable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  Imme- 
diately assxome  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  no  Inability 
exists,  he  shall  resiime  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office  xmless  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  with- 
in two  days  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon 
Congress  shall  decide  the  Issue,  Immediately 
assembling  for  that  purpose  If  not  In  session. 
If  the  Congress,  within  ten  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  written  declaration  of  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departments,  or  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
same  as  Acting  President;  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.'  " 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  PUCTNSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pocinski  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  20, 
strike  out  section  2  on  line  20  through  line  23 
and  reniunber  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret the  need  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, because  of  my  profound  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  committee  that 
is  reporting  out  this  bill.  I  think  the  bill 
is  a  good  one  and  is  one  which  we  need  in 
this  country  very  urgently.  It  is  my  fear 
that  the  presence  of  section  2  in  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  wiU 
make  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  38  States  which  is  necessary. 
Certainly  there  has  been  enough  discus- 
sion here  and  the  case  has  been  made  out 
as  to  how  urgently  we  need  the  inability 
provisions  of  this  proposal.  Our  history 
is  replete  with  examples  of  the  dilemma 
that  the  country  finds  itself  in  when  a 
President  is  disabled.  However,  my 
amendment  would  strike  from  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  that 
provision  which  would  permit  the  Vice 
President,  when  he  becomes  President,  to 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  In 
the  6  years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have 
never  felt  more  keenly  about  any  subject 
than  about  this  particular  provision. 
That  is  why  I  have  taken  the  time  to  of- 
fer this  amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  is  going  to  strike  this  lan- 
guage out  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  young  coimtry,  as  time  goes. 
We  are  less  than  200  years  old.  When 
we  look  at  all  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  see  the  problems  they  have 
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had  and  the  violent  changes  in  their  gov- 
ernments, the  juntas  and  the  overthrow 
of  governments,  we  certainly  have  a  right 
to  reflect  on  this  proposal.  I  have  the 
highest  confidence  in  the  man  who  will 
occupy  the  Presidency,  regardless  of  the 
party  that  he  belongs  to,  in  the  future, 
but  I  think  this  proposal  in  this  bill  does 
open  the  door  at  some  future  time — per- 
haps 50  yeai's  from  now  or  100  years  from 
now — to  a  phenomenon  which  has  not 
bothered  or  plagued  our  country  hereto- 
fore; namely,  the  problem  of  palace  in- 
trigue. The  system  we  now  have  has  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency.  This  succession  is  a  good 
one. 

It  was  recommended  in  1947,  sup- 
ported in  1947  by  President  Truman.  I 
know  for  many,  many  years,  the  ne.xt  in 
succession  was  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Congress  quite  properly  changed  this 
in  1947.  I  think  we  ought  to  stay  with 
this.  The  committee  explains  that  this 
retains  the  principle  of  succession  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I  do  not  see  it 
that  way.  As  I  read  this  language  if 
the  Vice  President  becomes  President,  he 
will  then  send  to  the  Congress  his 
nomination  for  a  Vice  President  and  the 
Congress  is  going  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 

As  was  mentioned  here  before  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  some  day,  in 
the  days  that  follow  a  great  tragedy 
when  a  President  dies  in  office,  there  will 
not  be  very  much  discussion  or  debate. 
So  it  would  appear  to  me  that  Congi-ess 
would  most  probably,  without  too  much 
debate,  ratify  the  appointment  made  by 
the  President. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  was  mentioned 
earher,  that  that  invites  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems. I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
we  proceed  now  with  the  inability  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  because  this  is  extremely 
important  and  that  we  leave  the  succes- 
sion as  it  has  been  up  to  now. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  felt  no 
great  worry  last  year  when  the  possibility 
arose  that  the  Speaker  might  have  to 
assume  the  Presidency.  By  his  many 
years  of  experience,  this  House  when  it 
elects  a  Speaker,  elects  a  man  who  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  problems  of  our  gov- 
ermnent.  Certainly  he  knows  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  I  think  the  system 
we  now  have  gives  this  whole  matter  of 
succession  stability.  The  people  know 
what  they  are  confronted  with.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  inviting  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  when  we  propose  this  change 
by  way  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
my  amendment  is  voted  up. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

One  day  during  Abraham  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration somebody  breathlessly  ran 
into  the  President's  oflBce  and  said: 

Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln — 

What  Is  It? 

Senator  Sumner  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  said  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
Bible. 

And  President  Lincoln  said: 

Of  course,  he  doesn't;  he  didn't  write  it. 

I  fear  me  that  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  did  not  write  this  bill  and  is  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  a  section  which  is 
one  of  the  keystones  thereof. 


The  coauthor  of  this  bill  with  me  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Bayh,  said  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Whatever  tragedy  may  befall  our  national 
leaders,  the  Nation  must  continue  in  sta- 
bility, functioning  to  preserve  the  society  in 
which  freedom  may  prosper.  The  best  way 
to  insure  this  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
Nation  always  has  a  Vice  President  as  well  as 
a  President. 

The  provision  that  would  be  stricken 
by  the  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
selection  of  a  vice  president  if  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  that  office.  For  more  than 
37  years,  over  20  percent  of  its  history, 
this  Nation  has  been  without  a  Vice 
President.  Eight  Vice  Presidents  have 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  upon  the 
death  of  the  incumbent.  Seven  Vice 
Presidents  have  died  in  office  and  one 
has  resigned.  No  procedure  has  ever 
been  provided  whereby  a  vacancy  in  the 
Vice  Presidency  could  be  filled  when  it 
occurred. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  to  do 
just  that.  When  the  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  Vice-Presidency,  we  want  that  va- 
cancy filled.  No  longer  is  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  mere  figurehead.  He  works  in 
close  harness  with  the  President.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.  He  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Em- 
ployment. He  represents  the  President 
abroad. 

He  has  many  other  functions  which 
are  highly  important  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  all  agree  that  we  must  and 
should  always  have  a  Vice  President.  We 
would  not  if  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  prevails,  and  God 
forbid  something  happening  to  a  Vice 
President. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
earnestly  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  sure  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  would 
also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  basic  premise  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  may  be  faulty.  Apparently 
the  gentleman  assumes  that  the  adop- 
tion of  section  2  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  repeal  of  the  present  succession 
statute.  This  is  a  faulty  premise.  The 
succession  statute  would  not  be  repealed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  would  not.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFF]  further  explain  this:  If  I  under- 
stood what  the  gentleman  just  said  and 
if  what  he  said  is  correct,  then  why  do 
we  need  this  section  2?  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  gentleman  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  succession  from  the 


speakership  will  continue  if  you  adopt 
section  2. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
persuade  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr,  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  that  the  Consti- 
tution itself;  namely,  article  II,  section 
1,  clause  5,  states  that  the  Congress 
can 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  to  which 
I  refer  makes  it  possible  for  the  Congress 
to  adopt  a  sucession  statute  only  when 
there  are  vacancies  in  both  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Vice-Presidency  and  ttiis 
succession  law  enacted  pursuant  to  that 
language  would  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  must  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  in  his  opening  statement  here 
in  opposing  this  amendment  said  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not 
write  the  bill  and  therefore  he  did  not 
support  it.  I  must  say  that  with  the 
explanation  we  have  now  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  clear- 
ly makes  it  apparent  that  if  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  what  he  is  saying,  then 
we  do  not  need  section  2  of  this  resolu- 
tion at  all. 

Under  what  circumstances  would  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
assume  the  Presidency  under  the  gentle- 
man's concept? 

Mr.  POFF.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  prevail  today,  which  is, 
namely,  a  vacancy  in  both  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Simultaneously? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes.  That  is  the  law  to- 
day and  that  would  still  be  the  law  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
said  about  the  constitutional  effect  of 
this  amendment,  if  adopted.  I  think 
the  rules  on  constitutional  interpre- 
tation would  make  it  clear.  However,  I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  shortly 
which  I  think  will  spell  it  out  so  that  the 
ordinary  layman  can  understand  it  as 
well  as  the  constitutional  lawyer. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  piece  of  legislation,  but  I 
rise  to  strongly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  had  legislation  on  the  books 
which  provided  an  orderly  and  effective 
succession  to  the  high  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  in  real  effect 
a  slap  at  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  slap  at  our  elected 
leadership,  and  it  in  effect  says  that  the 
Membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  our  elected  leadership  are  not 
capable  to  succeed  to  the  high  OflBce  of 
the  Presidency. 

Let  me  rise  to  strongly  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  this  is  not  so. 

Pi'om  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
come  the  most  effective  and  able  leader- 
ship that  this  Nation  has  ever  had,  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
come  the  kind  of  men  who  are  well 
capable  of  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  time  of  crisis. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  have 
brought  this  legislation  to  the  floor  that 
they  brought  a  good  bill  in  all  particu- 
lars except  one,  and  that  is  section  2. 
Let  me  point  out  that  men  like  Sam 
Rayburn,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Charlie  Halleck,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Joe  Martin,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Gerry  Ford,  and 
men  like  our  present  beloved  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  John 
McCoRMACK,  are  far  more  able  to  assume 
the  high  Office  of  the  Presidency  than 
were  many  of  the  people  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  electors  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  more  able  to  assume  the  high 
Office  of  the  Presidency  and  to  give  effec- 
tive leadership  to  this  Nation  than  are 
many  who  can  be  selected  by  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  processes,  and  the  hurly-burly 
processes  of  a  convention  and  compaign. 
These  are  men  who  have  proven  their 
worth  by  long  service  to  our  coimtry,  by 
their  experience,  by  wise  decisions  in 
time  of  stress.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  most  capable  and  most  suited  by 
training  and  temperament,  and  who 
have  the  respect  of  their  peers,  to  give 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Nation  a 
good  government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  if  we  permit  a  President  to  name 
his  own  Vice  President  you  are  in  effect 
setting  up  a  form  of  dynasty  where  your 
Vice  President  will  run  for  President? 
Are  you  not  going  to  run  into  that  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  the  second 
point  I  want  to  treat  with. 

The  most  precious  qualification  and 
test  of  democracy  is  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
their  leaders.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
shortly  to  have  before  us  legislation 
which  is  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  our  citizens  to  vote. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  to  permit 
anyone  to  have  the  right  to  appoint 
someone  else  to  an  elective  ofQce.  particu- 
larly the  high  Office  of  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  is  to  deny  the  coim- 
try, deny  the  electors  of  this  Nation  the 
ability,  the  right  and  power  to  choose 
their  public  servants,  the  privilege  to 
choose  the  highest  officeholder  in  this 
land. 

Let  me  tell  you,  this  is  the  reason  sec- 
tion 2  is  bad  legislation.  This  is  a  device 
to  permit  a  President  to  begin  an  orderly 
chain  of  successors  through  an  appoint- 
ive device,  and  to  effectively  deny  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Nation  to  decide  who  will 
serve  in  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman realizes  that  before  the  President 
can  pick  a  Vice  President  he  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  says  when  they  are  given  that 
authority  he  does  not  become  Vice  Presi- 
dent until  he  is  confirmed  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  That  is  the  authority  that 
you  as  a  Member  of  the  Congi-ess  can 
exercise. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman this:  We  now  have  this  right,  we 
now  confirm  the  selection  and  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Vice  President.  This  is  done 
under  a  law  which  has  existed  in  this 
Nation  since  the  time  of  President  Tru- 
man. It  is  one  which  has  worked  with 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  everyone. 
And,  last  of  all,  let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man not  only  has  it  worked  well,  but 
let  me  assure  the  gentleman  it  avoids 
the  device  of  making  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent in  times  of  stress  under  circum- 
stances where  all  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures of  politics  and  political  pressures 
would  come  into  play.  We  elect  the 
Speaker  in  time  of  calm  deliberation. 
He  is  the  successor  under  present  law. 
He  and  his  successors  are  more  than 
satisfactory  to  the  needs  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  such  profound 
respect  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
I  feel  a  bit  abashed  as  well  as  reluctant  to 
take  issue.  But  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski], 
I  am  moved  by  conscience  and  conviction 
to  say  that  I  did  not  run  for  Congress  and 
go  through  eight  campaigns  to  come 
down  here  and  downgrade  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  That  is  my 
argmnent.  Section  2  as  it  now  stands 
downgrades  the  high  and  elated  office 
of  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  I  did  not 
come  down  here  to  be  a  party  to  such  an 
unjustified  proceeding  and  as  long  as  I 
am  here  I  shall  uphold  the  dignity,  the 
power,  and  the  prestige  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Speaker  of  which  is 
now  and  I  believe  always  shall  be  the  best 
qualified  person  in  all  the  land  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
should  tragedy  remove  both  the  elected 
President  and  the  elected  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  echo  the  words 
of  the  preceding  speaker  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.    This  is  a  constitu- 


tional amendment  which  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  given 
much  thought  to  and  a  lot  of  time.  It  is 
a  good  constitutional  amendment  if  you 
are  in  favor  of  changing  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  it  can  be  made  a  bet- 
ter constitutional  amendment  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  striking  section  2. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  joint  resolution  does  not  change  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  office  of  the 
Presidency,  but  as  a  practical  matter  it 
does  change  the  line  of  succession.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  only  times  that  the 
Speaker  can  succeed  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  when 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  die 
simultaneously  or  the  Vice  President  dies 
immediately  after  the  President,  before 
the  machinery  in  this  bill  can  go  into  op- 
eration, or  if  the  President  names  the 
Speaker  to  be  the  next  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  should  change  the 
line  of  succession.  I  feel  that  the  holder 
of  the  office  of  Speaker,  the  principal 
officer  of  this  House,  should  remain  in 
the  line  of  succession. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  this  great  body  to  be  so  politically 
Insular  that  we  should  adopt  an  amend- 
ment out  of  subjective  considerations 
that  have  no  bearing  or  relevance  what- 
soever, under  the  guise  of  the  pride  of 
the  Congress. 

Gentlemen  who  have  been  speaking  in 
behalf  of  this  amendment  discuss  this 
subject  as  though  we  were  living  in  the 
19th  century  instead  of  the  20th.  Their 
statements  and  argvunents  do  not  repog- 
nize  the  demands  and  the  pressures  and 
the  speed  of  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century.  Congressionally  speaking,  I 
think  it  is  an  isolationist  proposition 
that  has  been  offered  here  imder  the 
heading  of  congressional  importance 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
The  author  of  the  amendment  suggested 
that  the  status  quo  has  worked  perfectly 
in  the  past  and  that  there  has  never 
been  any  question  raised  before.  Again, 
I  submit  this  is  irrelevant;  but  beyond 
this  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct.  Every 
time  you  have  had  this  problem  in  the 
country,  the  question  has  been  raised 
and  the  country  has  asked  why  some- 
thing is  not  done  about  it.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  reminded  us  that 
eight  Presidents  have  died  in  office  and 
the  office  of  the  Vice-Presidency  has  been 
vacated,  either  because  of  death,  resig- 
nation or  succession  to  the  Presidency, 
16  times.  The  odds  show  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  a  Vice-Presidential  term  will 
not  be  completed.  Now  when  we  are  in 
a  hydrogen  age,  when  decisions  have  to 
be  made  within  split  seconds,  when  an 
executive  branch  person  qmte  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Congress  in  terms  of 
power  and  authority  devotes  full  time  to 
questions  of  international  importance, 
that  person  ought  to  be  prepared  to  take 
over  the  Presidency  on  a  moment's  notice. 

The  argument  that  has  been  made  for 
this  amendment  misses  the  point.    The 
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question  is  the  creation  of  an  orderly  suc- 
cession consistent  with  the  dangers  and 
speed  of  the  20th  century.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  separation  of  powers.  It  un- 
derstands that  no  person  can  assume 
the  awful  responsibilities  of  President  of 
the  United  States  and  make  decisions  of 
life  or  death  in  a  few  moments  time  un- 
less he  has  lived  with  those  executive 
powers  on  a  very  intimate  basis. 

Everyone  has  applauded  the  fact  that 
in  modern  times  Presidents  have  been 
wise  enough  to  bring  their  Vice  Presi- 
dents into  the  business  of  executive  deci- 
sions. A  Vice  President  must  be  pre- 
pared. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  I 
think  that  the  country  is  not  content 
with  the  situation  as  it  stands.  People 
are  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  gap 
in  executive  power  in  this  modern  day. 
Political  scientists,  universities  and  ex- 
perts from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
suggested  to  the  Congress,  certainly  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  that  this  question  should  not 
lie  around  unanswered  any  longer. 

I  think  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  insular  attitudes  have 
been  cast  aside  and  this  proposition 
brought  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man intend  to  deal  with  this  haste  and 
speed  in  not  losing  a  moment  in  this 
hydrogen  age — how  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  deal  with  possible  prolonged 
debates  in  the  other  body  over  the  can- 
didate who  may  be  submitted  by  the 
President  as  his  Vice  President?  There 
still  remains  the  possibility  for  a  pro- 
longed filibuster. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Obviously  not^-of 
course  not.  If  the  gentleman  is  so  con- 
cerned about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
other  body — which  means  the  Congress 
as  a  whole — I  wonder  why  he  offered  his 
amendment  in  the  first  place  in  the  name 
of  the  pride  of  Congress.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  very  clear  if  that  event  should 
arise  that  then  the  monkey  is  on  the 
back  of  the  Congress  to  do  its  job. 

The  President  does  his  job  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  office 
of  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  then  Con- 
gress must  answer  to  the  country  if  It 
does  not  speedily  perform  its  job. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  use  5  min- 
utes, but  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  section  as  It  Is 
now  written  and  am  inclined  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  because  I  do  not  believe  a  Vice 
President  should  be  appointed,  even  if 
confirmed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
to  serve  imtil  the  next  general  election. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  gave  any 
consideration  to  a  provision  that  in  case 
of  such  appointment,  it  would  be  an  in- 
terim one  until  a  Vice  President  could 


be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  country 
in  a  special  election. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Did  the  gentleman 
make  reference  to  a  special  election  for 
a  Vice  President? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  asked  if  the  commit- 
tee gave  any  consideration  to  permitting 
a  Vice  President  who  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  an  interim  basis  until  there 
could  be  an  election. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  considered  a  spe- 
cial election  along  the  lines  the  gentle- 
man suggested,  and  it  was  turned  down 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Was  it  turned  down  on 
its  merits,  or  because  of  difficulty  in 
spelling  out  the  time,  place,  and  proce- 
dures for  the  election? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  realizes,  following  along  the 
line  of  the  suggestion,  that  there  are 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  likewise  would  have  to  be 
amended?  This  would  not  apply  only 
to  the  amendment,  but  would  affect 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  election  of  a  President  and  a 
Vice  President.  For  example,  the  12th 
amendment  and  many  other  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  concern  the 
election  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  assume,  from  what  the 
Chairman  says,  that  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  amending  several  sections  of 
the  Constitution  caused  the  rejection  of 
the  suggestion. 

I  believe  it  would  be  meritorious  if  we 
could  do  that.  I  should  like  for  the  peo- 
ple to  have  the  right  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Pi'esident,  instead  of  hav- 
ing either  one  of  them  appointed,  even 
if  confirmed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
If  the  gentleman  says  that  was  consid- 
ered and  rejected  because  of  the  practi- 
cal difficulties,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  I  will  consider  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois in  comparison  with  my  objections 
to  the  language  of  the  section  as  it  is 
now  written. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  part  to  take  the 
onus  off  the  three  gentlemen — Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi  from  Illinois,  Mr.  O'Hara  from 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Dingell  from  Michi- 
gan— whom  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  inappropriately  referred  to  as  iso- 
lationists. The  gentleman  might  call 
me  an  isolationist,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
do  not  believe  he  should  call  those  three 
gentlemen  isolationists. 

I  agree  with  those  gentlemen  com- 
pletely that  we  now  have  a  clear  line  of 
succession,  and  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  downgrading  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  mistaken.  I  did  not  use  the  word 
"isolationist."    My    very    distinguished 


colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
used  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  did  not  so  describe  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  I  see  no 
reason  for  section  2  in  the  resolution,  and 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  those  wlio 
have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  amendment 
to  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  referred  to  the  gentle- 
man.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  burden  of  my 
comments  was  that  the  line  of  approach 
taken  by  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
was  politically  insular. 

Mr.  GROSS.    You  also  used  the  word 
"isolationists." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  have  not  spoken 
before  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
committee.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  comment 
upon  the  proposal  that  an  election  be 
held  to  select  a  new  Vice  President.  Such 
an  election  in  the  United  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  quick  computation  which 
I  just  made,  would  cost  somewhere  be- 
tween $25  million  and  $35  million.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  were  an  election  for 
a  new  Vice  President,  a  member  of  the 
opposition  party  might  be  elected.  We 
have  had  some  strange  and  rapid  changes 
in  political  opinion  in  America  in  my 
time. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  that  we  might  be 
providing  for  a  presidential  dynasty. 
History  does  not  indicate  such  danger. 
Now,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  took  the  floor 
not  to  downgrade  my  beloved  Speaker, 
the  great  John  McCormack.  Back  where 
I  come  from  he  would  be  described  as 
"the  like  of  which  there  is  no  whicher." 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  serve  as  speaker  of  the  House  In  Ohio 
longer  than  any  man  who  ever  served, 
until  the  time  of  the  present  speaker. 
My  friend.  Speaker  McCormack,  I  would 
rather  be  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Ohio  than  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  I  would  rather 
be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  than  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
in  order  to  ask  a  question.  Assuming 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to  and  assum- 
ing that  the  President  then  dies,  moving 
the  Vice  President  up  to  the  Presidency, 
what  effect  then  would  sections  3  and  4 
of  his  bill  have?  Would  the  disability 
provisions  then  be  out  of  the  window  in- 
sofar as  the  new  President  was  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  any  difference,  but  I  want  to  say 
if,  for  example,  we  have  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  would  die,  then 
the  succession  law  would  come  into 
play.  The  succession  law  applies  when 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent no  longer  are  in  office.  There  is 
no  Vice  President. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  distinguished  chairman  misses  my 
point.  Assuming  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent becomes  the  President.  Then  we 
have  no  Vice  President  to  initiate  any 
proceedings  to  point  out  the  disability  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Sections  3  and  4  would 
be  Inapplicable.  It  would  have  no  force 
and  effect  because  there  would  be  no 
Vice  President  to  operate  imder  the 
terms  of  3  and  4. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  may  say 
that  I  agree  with  my  distinguished 
chairman.  I  may  suggest  also  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  it  is  today  it  is 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
that  situation  by  statute,  because  in  that 
situation,  if  I  understood  the  question  the 
gentleman  posed,  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  would  be  in  a  state  of 
inability. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Who 
would  bring  into  play  the  provisions  of 
sections  3  and  4? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  say  that  I  agree  with 
what  the  chairman  said.  In  such  a  case 
as  the  gentleman  proposes  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Congi'ess  to  deal  with  it 
by  way  of  statute  and  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  would  not 
be  applicable. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CELLER.  In  my  opinion,  If  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois prevails  and  we  strike  out  section  2, 
we  would  destroy  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taffen;  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded    by    Mr.    Pucinski) 
there  were — ayes  44,  noes  140. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathias,  of 
Maryland:  Strike  out  section  2  and  sub- 
stitute a  new  section : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  oflBce  of  Vice 
President  and  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President,  declare  what 
official  would  then  act  as  President  and  such 
official  would  act  accordingly  until  disability 
be  removed  or  a  President  would  be  elected." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  do  three  things.    It 


would  do  all  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  do  in  re- 
moving the  possibility  of  an  appointive 
Vice  President;  and  I  am  opposed  to  an 
appointive  Vice  President.  The  Presi- 
dency since  the  history  of  this  Republic 
began  has  been  an  elective  office  and  I 
think  it  should  continue  to  be  an  elective 
office.  I  believe  that  we  should  not  have 
an  appointive  Vice  President  who  would 
become  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  potentially  the  President. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  have 
one  advantage  over  the  amendment  just 
disposed  of  by  the  House.  It  would  not 
allow  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  in  the  20th 
century  there  should  not  be  a  vacancy 
in  that  office.  I  believe  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable in  order  to  carry  out  the  many 
fvmctions  of  the  Government  today  we 
should  always  have  a  Vice  President. 
Under  the  provisions  of  my  amendment 
the  Congress  could,  by  law,  provide  for 
the  method  of  selecting  a  Vice  President 
in  anticipation  of  the  possibility  that  the 
office  ever  become  vacant. 

Third,  this  proposed  amendment  re- 
states the  existing  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  the  situation 
when  both  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President  have  died  or  have  been  re- 
moved from  office  or  are  disabled.  It 
gives  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  succession,  by  spe- 
cifically readopting  the  existing  lan- 
guage on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  completely  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  PoFF],  who  is  an  able  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  in  his  intei-pretation  of 
the  situation  if  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted  as  originally  proposed,  that 
the  present  succession  laws  would  prob- 
ably still  obtain.  But  that  is  a  matter 
of  inteiTJretation  which  constitutional 
lawyers  reached  after  long  years  of  study 
in  reading  the  Constitution  in  the  light 
of  judicial  rulings  and  precedents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  beUeve  what  we  have  to  say  about 
the  succession  to  the  Presidency  should 
be  stated  in  one  place  where  evei-y 
American  can  read  it  and  understand  It. 
I  feel  that  although  there  is  some  danger 
that  under  the  strict  rules  of  interpre- 
tation this  may  be  redundant,  we  should 
readopt  the  section  granting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  in  the  case  of  the 
simultaneous  death  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  All  Americans 
can  then  be  clear  in  their  own  minds 
with  reference  to  the  course  of  Presi- 
dential succession  by  a  simple  reading  of 
this  basic  document.  Every  citizen  can 
then  know  exactly  what  is  meant  and 
intended  and  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  because  it  does  away 
with  the  appointed  Vice  President.  It 
provides  against  a  vacancy  in  the  Office 
of  the  Vice-Presidency  and  it  makes  clear 
in  one  section  of  the  Constitution  exact- 
ly what  our  laws  of  succession  and  dis- 
ability will  be. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  oppose  or  even  espouse 
amendments  on  the  floor  to  a  constitu- 


tional amendment  because  of  the  serious 
import  of  amendments. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  envisage  what  the 
repercussions  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Marj'land  would 
be. 

Apparently,  he  would  want  the  Con- 
gress, probably  at  some  future  time,  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  event  there  is  a  vacancy.  But 
the  gentleman  does  not  tell  us  how. 

Now,  under  the  Constitution,  presently 
a  Vice  President  is  elected  as  a  compan- 
ion to  the  President.  They  are  elected 
together. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that 
if  we  want  to  split  them  and  elect  the 
Vice  President  separately  from  the 
President,  we  have  to  again  amend  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
do  it  otherwise. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  does 
not  tell  us  exactly  how  it  shall  be  done. 
In  some  far-distant  future  he  is  going 
to  do  it  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  like  a  blind  man 
looking  for  a  black  hat  In  a  dark  room. 
I  do  not  know  how  a  blind  man  will  find 
that  black  hat. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  envisage  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
complaint  offered  here  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  do  this  by  statute.  We  have 
taken  years  and  years  to  get  to  the  point 
where  we  are  going  to  provide  for  some 
constitutional  amendment  concerning 
this  entire  important  matter. 

How  long  is  it  going  to  take  before  we 
reach  what  the  gentleman  wants  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent? Beyond  that,  are  we  going  to  have 
the  election  of  a  Vice  President  by  a  spe- 
cial election?  We  answered  that  matter 
before  when  the  interrogation  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  about  a  special  election. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Citlloch]  spoke  of  the  enormous  cost  of 
a  general  election.  I  take  it,  therefore, 
because  of  the  utter  uncertainties  in- 
volved in  this  amendment  that  we  should 
vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED    BY    MR.    MOORE 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Mooee: 

Page  4,  line  17  after  the  word  "shall"  in- 
sert the  word  "immediately"  and  place  a 
period  after  the  word  "ofiBce". 

Line  18  strike  out  the  word  "unless"  and 
insert  the  words  "In  the  event". 

Line  24  change  period  to  a  comma  so  as 
to  read  "of  his  office,  thereupon". 

Page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "continue  to" 
and  place  a  period  after  the  word  "President" 
on  line  7. 

Strike  the  remainder  of  lines  7  and  8  on 
page  5. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  the  additional  time  for  the 
reason  I  believe  this  to  be  an  extremely 
important  amendment  and  there  were 
not  so  many  Membei-s  on  the  floor  during 
discussion  of  this  particular  amendment 
during  general  debate. 

The  proFHDsed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  in  section  4,  in  my  opinion, 
completely  isolate  a  man  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

My  amendment  would  provide  simply 
that  once  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  removed  from  office  by 
virtue  of  the  written  declaration  of  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
principal  officers  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment he  cannot  again  get  into  the  office 
to  which  he  has  been  elected  unless  the 
Congress  makes  a  decision  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  reassuming  his  duties. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  place  in  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  lan- 
guage which  simply  says  that  when  the 
President  transmits — that  is,  the  one 
who  has  been  removed  from  office — to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  his  written 
declaration  that  no  inability  exists,  he 
shall  immediately  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office.  And  I  repeat  the 
office  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the 
people. 

We  have  placed  in  section  4  of  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  the 
mechanism  that  the  written  declaration 
of  a  Vice  President,  which  is  concurred 
in  by  a  majority  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  shall  be 
sufficient  to  remove  the  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  office  on 
the  alleged  grounds  that  he  is  incapable. 
My  amendment  seeks  to  give  him  the 
opportimity  by  written  declaration  to 
declare  that  he  is  capable  of  assuming 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
office.  He  then  is  again  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  My  amendment  pre- 
serves the  right  of  the  Vice  President 
and  the  majority  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  to  chal- 
lenge his  declaration  of  ability.  In 
other  words,  after  the  President  has 
transmitted  to  the  Congress — to  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore— that  he  is  capable  of  assuming  his 
duties,  the  Vice  President  can  challenge 
that,  but  the  individual  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  Office  of  President  is  in  the 
Office  of  President. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  permit  this  par- 
ticular constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
main as  it  is  presently  written,  this  is 
what  will  happen:  The  individual  that 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  can  lose  the  protection  of  that 
office. 

I  believe  also  that  if  a  Presidential  dis- 
ability exists  it  should  be  immediately  de- 
cided by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  imagine  that  there  could 
come  a  time  when  a  man  who  has  been 
declared  incapable  by  virtue  of  the  writ- 
ten declaration  of  the  Vice  President  and 
the  principal  members  of  the  executive 
department,  will  have  no  office  from 
which  to  even  plead  his  case  that  he  Is 
again  capable  of  handling  the  duties  of 
his  elected  office.  It  would  not  be  an  un- 
common event  to  see  a  man  who  is  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  lobbying  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
get  back  the  position  to  which  the  people 
elected  him. 

My  amendment  is  vei-y  clear.  It  says  if 
you  have  taken  the  job  away  from  him  by 
written  declaration  he  shall  have  the 
right  by  written  declaration  to  get  it 
back,  and  then  the  Vice  President  could 
bring  the  issue  to  the  Congress,  if  he  feels 
the  President  is  still  incapable,  by  using 
the  provisions  that  are  within  the  frame- 
work of  section  4  of  this  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

I  happen  to  believe  we  should  be  very 
jealous  of  the  Office  of  the  President.  I 
suggest  the  Acting  President  can  bring 
about  a  complete  transition  of  govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  declared  to 
be  incapable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  the  Acting  President  could 
change  the  complete  complexion  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  President  never 
could  get  his  foot  back  into  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected. 

So  I  suggest  that  since  we  have  taken 
this  job  away  from  him  by  virtue  of  this 
written  declaration,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  once  he  feels 
he  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  duties 
of  that  office,  should  have  the  office  by 
simply  making  a  written  declaration  that 
he  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  duties 
of  that  office.  It  seems  to  me  all  pre- 
sumptions should  be  in  favor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  all 
doubts  about  his  capability  to  serve 
should  be  resolved  by  the  Congress,  with 
the  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  holding  his  office.  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  looking  into 
the  eyes  of  the  man  who  has  been  elected 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
declare  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
he  is  incapable  of  holding  the  office.  In 
other  words,  I  conceive  that  once  the 
Vice  President  is  made  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  possibility  he  could  re- 
sort to  many  manipulations  that  would 
never  permit  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  one  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  present  his  case  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  So  I  want 
it  built  in — I  want  the  provision  for  put- 
ting the  President  back  in  his  job  in  the 
constitutional  amendment.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  want  to  throw  him  out  or 
declare  that  he  is  incapable,  then  I  think 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  it  here  in 
the  Congress  when  the  elected  President 
and  Vice  President  are  in  their  respective 
positions  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  positions  to  which  each  was 
elected  by  the  people 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  that  he  could  imagine  certain 
conditions.  Can  the  gentleman  carry 
his  imagination  just  a  little  further  and 
imagine  a  President  who  had  had  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown  and  who  had  been  de- 
clared under  the  provisions  in  section  4 
mentally  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  the  office,  writing  a  letter 
nevertheless  saying,  "I  am  well,  I  am 
cured,  I  am  sane."    And   immediately 


under  the  gentleman's  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  he  would,  regardless  of 
his  mental  condition,  resume  his  office 
immediately?  Would  you  have  his  own 
uncontested  opinion  of  his  mental  con- 
dition to  be  the  only  controlling  factor 
as  to  his  resuming  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  could  happen.    I  do  not 
see  any  more  danger,  if  I  may  respond 
to  the  gentleman,  than  that  which  we 
have  at  the  present  in  case  a  President 
becomes  incapable  while  in  office.    I  have 
stretched  my  imagination — not  to  an  ex- 
treme, because  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion  is  extreme;  it  could 
very  well  happen.  I  just  happen  to  think 
that  this  Congress  can  act  expeditiously 
if  that  were  the  case.    If  the  President 
under  his  signature  says  he  is  capable, 
at  noon  on  a  given  day,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  a  majority  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  can  transmit  that  declara- 
tion to  the  respective  bodies  and  that 
issue  can  be  decided  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  immediately.    I  think 
the  balance  in  such  a  situation — the  pre- 
sumption— should  remain  with  the  man 
who  v;as  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.    It  could  very  well  happen  today 
that  any  man  elected   could  at  some 
future  time  be  mentally  incapable.    To- 
day we  live  with  this  prospect  and  realize 
the  matter  is  locked.    That  is  why  we  are 
here  today.     As  presented,  the  language 
before  us  lets  the  Acting  President  be- 
come mentally  incapable  and  no  one  can 
get  him  out  of  the  office.    An  incapable 
Acting  President  is  locked  in  the  office. 
So  I  cannot  see  the  great  concern  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion is  at  all  an  extreme  suggestion.  I 
think  it  could  happen,  but  I  do  not  find 
myself  too  frightened  by  the  fact.  What 
we  do  here,  we  could  inamediately  put  to 
the  congressional  test. 

I  respectfully  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
to  do  otherwise  is  to  invite  the  sugges- 
tion of  perhaps — and  I  hesitate  to  use 
the  word — a  coup  among  individuals  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  remove  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  could  be  a  very  indirect 
way  to  impeach  a  President  of  the 
United  States  if  you  did  not  want  to  try 
him  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  this  again,  if  we  in  the 
Congress  are  going  to  have  to  say  "No"  to 
a  man  who  has  been  elected  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  think  that  we 
should  do  it  when  he  occupies  that  office 
and  does  have  some  measure  of  protec- 
tion in  the  event  that  there  should  be 
some  unexplained  reason  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  incapacity.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  us  clarify 
what  the  committee  proposal  does.  We 
are  talking  about  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  is  proposed.  The 
gentleman  suggested  that  once  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
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removed  a  President  from  office  that  only 
the  Congress  could  put  him  back  into 
ofiBce.  That  is  not  correct.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  restored  without  congres- 
sional action,  2  days  after  his  own  dec- 
laration of  renewed  ability,  unless  his 
declaration  was  challenged  by  the  Vice 
President  and  Cabinet. 

Beyond  that  the  gentleman  suggested 
that  this  might  be  a  scheme  for  the 
Vice  President  to  remove  the  President 
and  then  never  bring  this  issue  to  the 
Congress.  That  is  not  correct.  The 
President  returns  to  power  in  10  days, 
over  the  objection  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet,  unless  the  Congress 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  sustains  the  valid- 
ity of  their  challenge. 

Now  the  committee  considered  very 
carefully  what  we  do  in  this  very  sensi- 
tive area  when  there  is  a  dispute  between 
the  President,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Vice  President  and  his  Cabinet  on  the 
other,  as  to  the  inability  of  a  President 
to  perform  his  duties. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  really 
asking  ourselves  is,  which  is  more  frag- 
ile—a single  human  being  or  our  system 
itself? 

We  talk  about  coups  or  the  possibility 
of  a  Vice  President  and  a  Cabinet  seiz- 
ing power.  I  would  point  out  to  you  the 
Presidency  itself  is  very  much  protected 
by  the  committee's  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

First,  when  we  get  into  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  President  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Vice  President  and  the  Cabinet 
on  the  other,  the  Vice  President  will  re- 
tain power  for  2  days.  If  the  dispute 
continues  beyond  2  days.  Congress  must 
act  within  10  days.  Unless  two-thirds  of 
the  Congress  agrees  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  that  point  the  President  him- 
self will  resume  his  authority. 

What  would  be  the  condition  if  we 
adopted  the  gentleman's  amendment? 
There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the 
things  we  are  concerned  about  is  mental 
incapacity  of  a  President.  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  when  a  man  is  men- 
tally incapable,  he  is  the  last  one  to 
realize  it.  I  do  not  believe,  under  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  the  Cabinet  will  use  this  mech- 
anism capriciously.  When  they  make 
the  very  hard  decision  that  the  President 
is,  for  mental  reasons,  no  longer  able  to 
act,  that  very  great  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency will  pass. 

If  we  are  to  provide  that  he  can  get 
the  power  back  by  the  simple  writing  of 
a  letter,  and  then  to  start  the  process 
over  again  to  remove  that  power,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  real  hazard  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  may  be  a  long  period 
of  time,  when  we  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  rather  substantial  actions  by  the 
President  without  there  being  any  check 
on  those  actions.  In  this  instance  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  hazardous. 

Then  we  get  to  the  next  question.  As- 
suming he  can  come  back  by  the  simple 
writing  of  a  letter,  again  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cabinet  may  decide  that  he 
is  not  capable.  Then  we  would  have  un- 
certainty. 
One  of  the  things  the  committee  was 

most  concerned  about  was  that  there 

never  be  any  question  at  any  moment 
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about  who  the  President  is  and  whom 
we  ought  to  obey  within  the  realm  of 
Presidential  orders. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Is  it  not  entirely  pos- 
sible, vmder  the  gentleman's  proposed 
amendment,  that  a  President  who  had 
been  declared  unable  to  continue  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  might  then  make  such 
a  declaration  and  assume  the  powers  of 
the  office  and  fire  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments; and,  therefore,  there  would 
be  no  majority  with  which  the  issue 
might  ever  come  to  a  test  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  used 
the  term,  I  might  suggest,  that  we  are 
going  to  start  this  process  over  and  over 
and  over  again. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  very  clear  in  that 
respect.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  determination  under  the  language  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
I  am  just  proposing  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  elected  President  a  means  to  get 
his  job  back  during  the  period  of  the 
trial.  There  is  no  gap  or  abyss  at  all. 
This  issue  would  be  immediately  resolved 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  period  of  time  would  have 
to  transpire  before  the  Vice  President 
might  start  over  again? 

Mr.  MOORE.  There  is  not  a  starting 
over  again.  That  is  where  I  would  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  is  misleading  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  A  day  later?  A  year 
later?  At  some  time  the  Vice  President 
and  Cabinet  could  initiate  a  new  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  MOORE.  No.  If  we  adopt  the 
proposed  resolution  as  it  is,  without  my 
amendment,  and  the  President  makes  a 
written  declaration  that  he  is  capable, 
the  Vice  President  would  have  to  come 
forward  with  another  written  declara- 
tion that  he  was  incapable.  That  is  in 
this  resolution  as  it  is  before  the  House 
today. 

All  I  say  is  that  with  the  transition  of 
power  involved,  it  should  be  upon  a  writ- 
ten declaration  of  the  President  for  a 
reinvestment  of  the  office.  The  Vice 
President  would  do  exactly  as  he  does  in 
this  proposal,  if  he  says  the  President  is 
incapable.  The  issue  would  be  decided 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

We  have  a  very  anomalous  situation 
here,  or  will  have  if  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  pre- 
vails. 

After  the  Congress  by  two-thirds 
vote — that  is  a  sizeable  majority  vote — 
plus  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net,  whose   members   know   intimately 


well  the  President  and  know  a  good  deal 
about  his  mental  and  physical  condition, 
usually,  and  after  a  judgment  that  the 
President  is  still  disabled,  after  that  ver- 
dict of  disability  by  that  very  high  au- 
thority, the  President  would  simply  come 
in  and  make  a  simple  declaration,  "I  am 
not  disabled,"  and  he  would  resxune  all 
the  powers  of  his  office  and  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

Now,  I  cannot  conceive  how  we  could 
put  the  imprimatur  of  our  approval  on 
that.  The  President  may  be  as  nutty  as 
a  fruitcake.  He  may  be  utterly  insane. 
He  may  have  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
such  as  Wilson  did,  and  the  Congress 
would  say  by  a  two-thirds  vote  then, 
"You  are  not  able,"  and  the  Cabinet 
would  say  by  a  majority  vote,  "You  are 
not  able."  Yet  the  President  in  that  con- 
dition, as  was  President  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample, could  say,  "Yes,  I  am  able."  You 
may  remember  that  President  Wilson 
caused  the  resignation  of  his  very  able 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  not  on  good 
grounds  but  probably  on  coffee  grounds. 
This  same  President  could  dismiss,  in- 
sane as  he  is,  every  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net. If  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  prevail,  he  could  dismiss  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  Over  and  be- 
yond that  we  have  a  safety  valve  here 
also.  We  provide  that  the  Congress 
can  consult  such  other  body  as  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide.  That  might 
be  a  body  of  experts  or  men  with  ex- 
pertise to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
President  is  abled  or  disabled. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  that  there  may  be  a  coup 
d'etat  by  some  usurping  Vice  President. 
I  doubt  whether  in  this  day  and  age  we 
could  have  any  such  thing  as  a  coup 
d'etat  with  our  mass  media  of  communi- 
cation, with  our  public  knowing  instantly 
what  happens  inside  and  outside  of 
Washington.  There  is  not  a  secret  here. 
As  the  woman  said  with  reference  to  the 
situation  in  Washington,  "I  can  keep  a 
secret,  but  the  people  I  tell  it  to  cannot." 
That  is  the  situation  in  Washington. 
There  is  nothing  secret  here  and  there 
would  be  no  secrets.  The  public  would 
know.  However,  even  over  and  beyond 
that,  if  we  would  have  some  rogue,  some 
devilish  person,  who  would  be  there,  then 
we  have  the  power  to  take  care  of  it. 
We  have  the  power  of  impeachment. 
We  can  impeach  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  these  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  can  mean  anything 
that  this  Congress  wants  it  to  mean.  It 
is  like  Alice  in  Wonderland.  When  Alice 
asked  the  queen,  "How  can  you  make 
words  mean  so  many  different  things?" 
tlie  answer  was  "It  all  depends  on  who 
is  in  power."  We  are  in  power  and  we 
can  make  the  words  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  mean  anything  we  wish 
and  apply  it  to  some  roguish,  usurping 
Vice  President. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  a  coup  d'etat  in 
that  regard,  but  I  am  fearful  if  we  give 
the  President  the  power  of  the  sort  en- 
visioned in  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Now  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  ask  my  chair- 
man, for  whom  I  have  great  affection,  if 
it  is  not  possible  under  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  Act- 
ing President  to  fire  evei-ybody  in  the 
executive  brancli  of  the  Government 
that  is  friendly  to  the  deposed  President. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  That  is  possible, 
but  the  contrariwise  Is  also  possible. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  do  so  because,  among 
other  reasons,  I  feel  that  it  gives  to  the 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
the  presumption,  whereas  the  language 
of  the  committee  amendment  would  give 
to  the  Vice  President  who  may  be  serving 
as  President  during  the  disability  of  the 
President  the  presumption  that  he  Is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  determine  the  disability 
or  the  ability  of  the  President  than  the 
President  himself. 

The  situation  might  not  be  cause  for 
concern  except  for  the  possibility  that 
under  conditions  where  the  President 
were  still  in  life,  the  Vice  Pre.sident  might 
successfully  remove  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  was  not  friendly  to  him. 
That.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  provide  an 
open  invitation  to  an  ambitious,  certainly 
to  an  overly  ambitious  Vice  President,  to 
strive  for  the  coup  d'etat  to  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary refened  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

As  between  vesting  the  presumption  of 
discretion  and  judgment  in  either  the 
elected  President  or  the  elected  Vice 
President  It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  presumption  ought  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
long  as  he  is  in  life. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  great 
appeal  which  can  be  made  for  the 
amendment  propsed  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  but  I  think  if  we 
consider  this  subject  logically  we  will 
see  that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

In  the  first  place  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  already  in  section  3  for  the 
President  voluntarily  to  give  up  the  office 
of  the  President  and  let  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent serve  as  Acting  President  and  then 
for  the  President  voluntarily  to  resume 
his  duties.  The  situation  which  is  in- 
volved here  in  section  4  is  simply  where 
the  President  is  Involuntarily  removed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  sustain 
the  continuity  of  the  office  of  President 
and  the  stability  of  government  which  Is 
going  to  follow  once  there  is  an  involun- 
tary removal  of  the  President  from  office. 
And  if  that  does  occur  then  the  Vice 
President  will  remain  until  the  Congress 
acts  contrariwise.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  proposed  amendment  does  now. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment  we  would 
have  irastability  which  would  come  with 
the  presumption  which  follows  the  re- 
sumption in  office  of  the  the  President 
without  the  Congress  having  acted. 
Since    the    Congress    would    be    acting 


later,  instability  would  follow  from  a 
tcjn|X)rary  restoration  of  the  President  in 
office  and  his  subsequent  removal  by 
action  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Moore)  there 
were — ayes  58.  noes  122. 

So  the  amendement  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFKEREU    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTerecl  by  Mr.  Gross  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  3, 
line  23,  after  the  word  "Congre.sB"  strike 
the  period,  insert  a  comma,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each 
House  respectively." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  make 
section  2  read  as  follows: 

Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  votes 
of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  shall  be  entered  on 
the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  the  lan- 
guage which  is  added  to  the  bill  from 
page  37  of  Jefferson's  Manual  and  Rules 
of  the  House.  It  is  the  language  which 
requires  a  rollcall  vote  upon  bills  or  res- 
olutions which  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
If  it  is  mandatory  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
upon  a  vetoed  bill,  certainly  there  ought 
to  be  the  requirement  for  a  rollcall  vote 
in  Congress  when  it  is  called  upon  to 
confirm  or  reject  a  President's  selection 
of  a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  think  of  scarcely  nothing  more 
vital. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
suggest  the  same  wording  after  the  two 
words  "both  Houses"  in  line  5  of  page  5? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  prepared,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  to  offer  the  same 
amendment  to  page  5.  line  5. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  his  amendment  is  worthy  of 
support. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  gentleman  seeks  to  do  something 
rather  extraordinary  in  a  constitutional 
amendment,  or  a  portion  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  seeks  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House.  In  any  event,  when 
a  proposition  is  presented  to  this  House 
or  to  the  Senate  the  House  or  Senate 
can  demand  a  record  vote.  That  right 
is  always  present,  the  right  to  demand 
a  record  vote,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
need  to  place  such  a  provision  in  a  con- 


stitutional amendment.  There  is  no  need 
to  break  down  this  amendment  with  de- 
tails of  that  sort,  particularly  since  the 
right  already  exists  to  demand  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  indicated  this  amendment  is 
clutter  and  excess  freight.  However.  I 
stron!4ly  disagree.  The  Constitution  in- 
cludes these  same  words  where  it  says 
"in  all  such  ca.ses" — referring  to  a  veto — 
"the  vote  of  both  Hou.ses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  yeas  and  nays,"  and  so 
forth,  as  the  amendment  reads.  The 
text  of  this  amendment  is  already  in 
the  Constitution.  I  would  suggest  it  is 
not  clutter,  and  I  would  further  sug- 
gest it  is  not  clutter  to  demand  that  the 
public  business  be  conducted  publicly. 
'I'he  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions' Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation has  been  meeting  to  consider 
legislation  to  require  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  public  more  of  the  public  business. 
How  can  the  Congre.ss  justify  conduct- 
ing its  business  in  private.  Certainly,  a 
vote  on  a  matter  as  important  as  a  Vice 
President  or  on  this  difficult  question  of 
presidential  disability  should  be  by 
record  vote  in  both  Houses  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  think  we  can  all  recall  instances 
where  important  pieces  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  railroad  arbitration  legisla- 
tion have  passed  this  body  by  something 
other  than  a  record  vote.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  be 
agreed  to,  so  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
definitely  who  voted  yea  on  an  Issue  as 
important  to  our  nation  as  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  92,  noes  102. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
115,  noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    DY    MJl.    POFF 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  4.  line  25, 
strike  out  the  word  "immediately"  and  after 
the  word  "assembling,"  Insert  the  words 
"within  forty-eight  hours". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Poff]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr  CELLER.  I  would  accept  that 
amendment.    It  is  a  very  good  amend- 

'^Mr.    McCULLOCH.    Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POFF.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio. 

Mr  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  It 
is  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  asked  to  make  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  amendment,  after  which  I  will 
yield    to    the    distinguished    minority 

leader.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  simply 
requires  that  the  Congress  as  an  auto- 
matic proposition  will,  if  not  in  session, 
when  it  receives  the  Vice  President's 
challenge  of  the  President's  declaration 
of  restoration,  assemble  within  a  48-hour 
period. 

Now  I  would  assume,  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  order  to  make  legislative 
liistory  on  this  point,  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident who  is  then  Acting  President  would 
as  a  matter  of  procedural  necessity  by 
proclamation,  directive,  or  otherwise  in- 
dicate a  time  certain  and  a  place  certain 
where  and  when  the  Congress  would  as- 
semble. Is  that  the  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  exactly  the 
understanding,  that  the  Vice  President 
would  issue  a  proclamation  and  fix  a 
time  certain  within  48  hours  as  to  when 
the  Congress  must  assemble. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
further,  if  for  any  reason  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident as  Acting  President  should  not  do 
so.  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
have  the  apparent  power,  as  the  Congress 
automatically  assembled,  to  fix  the  time 
certain  when  the  Congress  would  as- 
semble? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words.  If  he  does  not  summon  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  automatically 
gathers  and  assembles — and  must  as- 
.semble.  But  I  take  it  in  the  ordinary 
course,  the  Speaker  would  Issue  a  sum- 
mons to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  as- 
semble and  the  President  pro  tempore 
would  issue  a  siunmons  to  the  Senators 
to  assemble  in  the  other  body. 
Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  history  of  our  country, 
the  Nation  has  been  without  a  Vice 
President  16  times,  totalhig  37  years, 
creating  a  vacuum  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  in  particularly 
important  and  crucial  times. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  wisely 
looked  into  the  future  to  see  the  need 
for  a  quaUfled  Vice  President  in  the 
event  of  the  Chief/ Executive's  death  or 
inability.  However,  the  precise  method 
of  activating  the  line  of  succession  has 
been  clouded  with  legal  and  political 
uncertainties,  controversy,  and  debate. 

This  resolution  being  considered   by 
the  House  will  amend  the  Constitution 
to  clarify  this  vitally  important  Issue, 
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assuring  a  clear-cut  method  of  action 
to  result  in  proper  succession. 

A  large  number  of  bar  associations  in 
the  country  and  some  of  the  best  legal 
minds  In  our  Nation  support  this  resolu- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  long,  indepth 
study  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  the  past.  Attorneys  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  William  P.  Rogers,  and  Nicho- 
las deB.  Katzenbach  agreed  that  an 
amendment  is  necessary.  The  tragic 
death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and 
the  physical  health  of  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  our  most  recent 
history  brought  quick  and  urgent  con- 
gressional and  public  attention  to  the 
need  for  an  amendment. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  made  informal  agreements  with 
the  Vice  Presidents  to  fill  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's position  in  event  of  Inabihty. 
I  stress  that  these  were  Informal  agree- 
ments, without  constitutional  definition. 

The'  resolution  before  the  House  at 
this  time.  In  my  opinion,  fulfills  a  vital 
need,  especially  at  a  vital  and  turbulent 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

I  support  the  resolution  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise  in  the  national 

interest.  ^,  _ 

Mr.  POFF.    I  thank  the  gentleman.    I 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  should 
make  a  few  observations  on  this  occasion 
because  what  we  do  here  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  importance  but  also  could  have 
a  marked  and  tremendous  effect  In  the 
future  life  of  our  Nation. 

What  we  have  said  here  today  will  be 
referred  to  by  some  future  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, particularly  if  the  situation 
under  section  4  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion should  arise. 

We  all  know  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  very  important  matter 
involving  a  very  sensitive  question- 
sensitive  not  only  to  draft,  but  sensitive 
to  consider,  and  sensitive  to  picture  or 
contemplate  all  the  human  considera- 
tions which  might  arise  in  the  future. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  In 
that  respect  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  ,  ^,  _ 
I  favor  strongly  this  resolution.  I 
favor  section  2  because  we  must  be  prac- 
tical. We  must  reaUze,  whether  we  like 
to  or  not,  that  great  changes  are  taking 
place,  have  taken  place  within  the  past 
30  years,  and  changes  of  a  greater  nature 
are  going  to  take  place  In  the  years 
which  lie  ahead. 

I  have  lived  for  14  months  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  who,  In  the  event  of  an 
unfortimate  event  happening  to  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House,  under  the 
law  then  would  have  assumed  the  Office 
of  Chief  Executive  of  our  country.  I  can 
assure  you.  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
that  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  was 
the  vacuum  which  existed  in  the  subject 
of  determining  hiability  of  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  If  and  when  that 
should  arise. 

I  have  in  my  safe  In  my  office  a  writ- 
ten agreement.  As  has  been  well  said, 
it  Is  outside  the  law.  It  Is  an  agreement 
between  individuals.  But  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  do  not  have  a  dis- 


ability law  In  relation  to  the  President 
In  existence. 

We  have  made  a  marked  contribution 
by  this  resolution,  and  particularly  by 
section  3  and  section  4. 

Section  3  will  enable  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  an  acting  President 
or  one  who  is  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  when  he  Is  111  without  being 
totally  incapaciated.  to  declare  his  In- 
ability for  a  limited  period  of  time.  For 
example,  a  man  might  have  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  is  mentally  equipped  and  there 
is  no  impairment  of  his  mental  facilities, 
but  there  is  a  marked  impairment  of  his 
physical  facilities.  If  he  has  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  can  declare  himself  to  be 
disabled  or  unable  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  In  a  broad  sense  and  If  he 
has  the  knowledge  that  on  a  statement 
by  himself  or  a  declaration  by  himself  he 
can  resume  the  office,  and  the  duties  of 
the  office,  then  this  could  play  a  very  Im- 
portant part,  in  my  opinion.  In  the  fu- 
ture life  of  our  country. 

Section  4  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern, 
as  I  see  it.    I  will  not  say  this  Is  the 
only  vacuum  but  a  great  vacuum  which 
has  existed  since  the  Institution  of  our 
Government  is  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  nothing  on  the  statute  books  or  In 
the   Constitutional   law   whereby   there 
could  be  a  legal  determination  made  of 
the   Inability   or   the   disabUlty   of   the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
restoration  of  his  ability.     I  can  assure 
you,  as  the  one  who  for  14  months  was 
next  in  line  for  the  Presidency,  that  I 
know  I  could  never  have  made  the  deci- 
sion.   There  are  so  many  human  consid- 
erations involved.    For  example,  my  mo- 
tives might  well  be  Impugned.   Also  there 
could  be  the  feeling  that  I  might  be  in- 
volved in  a  quest  for  personal  power.     As 
a   result   of    those   considerations,   and 
others,  I  would  have  great  difficulty  In 
makhig  the  decision  myself,  because  I 
could  appreciate  the  fact  and  picture  the 
fact  that  the  whole  legitimacy  of  govern- 
ment. If  I  were  In  the  White  House,  would 
be  clouded  and  could  be  affected  very 
seriously.    Therefore.  I  am  very  happy 
with   the  provisions  of   this  resolution 
and  particularly,  as  I  say,  with  section 
4  thereof.    We  cannot  legislate  for  every 
human  consideration  that  might  occur 
in  the  future.    All  we  can  do  is  the  best 
that  we  can  under  the  clrciunstances. 
The  considerations  of  the  committee  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  members  of  both 
parties  have  resolved  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
having  in  mind  the  fact  that  with  all  our 
strengths  we  have  weaknesses  as  human 
beings. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Poff]  offered  his  amendment 
because  I  recognize  that  we  could  estab- 
lish In  our  minds  or  we  could  create 
there  hypothetical  cases  in  the  future 
which  no  resolution  and  no  law  could 
avoid  and  the  resolution  did  contain  a 
weakness  in  the  language  which  states: 
"Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide  the 
Issue,  Immediately  assembUng  for  that 
purpose  If  not  In  session."  Now,  first  of 
all,  I  would  assume  that  a  Vice  President, 
as  Acting  President,  if  the  provisions  of 
section  4  should  develop  and  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident who  assumes  the  Presidency  and 
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the  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  or  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  should  disagree  with  the  dec- 
laration or  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  that  his  ability  to  function  had 
been  restored  and  thereby  he  could  re- 
sume his  oflSce — I  would  assume  in  that 
case  that  the  Acting  President  at  that 
time  would  immediately  call  Congress 
into  session  within  a  reasonable  period 
thereafter,  by  proclamation,  as  implied 
by  this  resolution,  and  as  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  other  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  something  might  happen. 
The  resolution  provided  and  Congress  in- 
tended that  we  should  assemble  imme- 
diately. But  who  is  going  to  do  the  as- 
sembling? The  Speaker  will  speak  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whoever 
the  Speaker  may  be  at  that  time.  The 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  speak  for  that  body. 

One  man  may  construe  the  word  "im- 
mediately" differently  from  another. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
and  confusion  at  that  time.  Who  knows 
what  human  emotions  might  exist  10,  20, 
30,  or  40  years  from  now  when  some 
emotional  situation  has  enveloped  the 
people  of  our  country? 

I   am    anxious   about   this.    In   case 
there  were  no  proclamation  by  the  then 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President  calling 
Congress  into  session,  I  was  anxious  that 
there  be  specific  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  bring  Congress  into  session.    The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia fills  that  vacuum  and  makes  it  spe- 
cific; that  is,  that  if  a  Vice  President  as 
Acting  President  does  not  by  proclama- 
tion call  Congress  into  session.  Congress 
shall  come  into  session  automaticaUy, 
without  any  call,  not  later  than  48  hours. 
For  whatever  benefit  my  opinion  may 
be  at  some  future  time  to  some  future 
Speaker,  if  this  situation  should  arise, 
may  I  say  for  the  record  that  if  this  were 
part  of  the  Constitution  today,  and  this 
situation  arose,  and  if  the  Congress  were 
faced  with  a  situation  today  where  a  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President  had  dis- 
agreed with  the  President  on  the  ques- 
tion of  his  ability  to  assume  office,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  had 
been  notified,  as  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution, and  the  48-hour  time  limit  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia were  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  if 
I  were  Speaker  I  would  then  consider 
calling  the  House  into  session  within  the 
48-hour  limit,  but  in  any  event,  if  the 
Speaker  or  President  pro  tempore  failed 
to  act  Congress  would  have  to  come  into 
session  within  48  hours.    If  that  did  not 
happen  the  very  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to   the  Constitution,   if  adopted, 
could  be  defeated. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  few  remarks 
to  compliment  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  participated  in  this  debate 
which  has  been  consistently  on  the  high- 
est possible  level,  in  the  consideration  of 
any  legislation,  particularly  that  having 
to  do  with  the  Constitution.  This  de- 
bate will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  some 
day  in  the  future.  The  debate  has  oc- 
curred today  but  it  will  live  for  the 
future.  If  such  a  situation  arises  and 
this  becomes  part  of  the  Constitution, 


Members  of  Congress  at  that  time  and 
others  will  look  back  to  this  debate,  and 
they  will  see  a  high  level  debate  to  show 
what  the  intent  of  Congress  was  and  cer- 
tainly what  the  intent  was  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  consideration  of 
this  resolution. 

So  I  congratulate  the  committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
Speaker  I  am  proud  of  the  debate  that 
took  place  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  oflSce, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  314,  he  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATHIAS  moves  to  recommit  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  368,  nays  29,  not  voting  36,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  74] 


YKAS— 368 

Abbltt 

Anderson, 

ni. 

Arenda 

Abernethy 

Anderson, 

Ash brook 

Adair 

Tenn. 

Ashley 

Adams 

Andrews, 

Ashmore 

Addabbo 

Glenn 

Asplnall 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Fuqua 

Barrett 

Garmatz 

Bates 

Gathlngs 

Battln 

Qettys 

Beckworth 

Gialmo 

Bell 

Gibbons 

Bennett 

Gilbert 

Berry 

Gilllgan 

Betts 

GoodeU 

Bingham 

Grabowskl 

Blatnik 

Gray 

Boggs 

Green,  Oreg. 

Boland 

Green.  Pa. 

Bolton 

Grelgg 

Bow 

Grlder 

Brademas 

Griffin 

Bray 

Griffiths 

Brock 

Grover 

Brooks 

Gurney 

Broomfleld 

Hagan,  Qa. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Haley 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hall 

Burke 

Halleck 

Burleson 

Hal  pern 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanley 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

CabeU 

Hansen,  Iowa 

CahlU 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Callan 

Hardy 

Cameron 

Harris 

Carter 

Harsha 

Casey 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Cederberg 

Hathaway 

Celler 

Hawkins 

Chamberlain 

Hechler 

Chelf 

Helstoskl 

Clancy 

Herlong 

Clark 

Hicks 

Clausen, 

Holifleld 

DonH. 

Holland 

Clawson,  Del 

Horton 

Cleveland 

Hosmer 

Clevenger 

Howard 

Cohelan 

Hungate 

Collier 

Huot 

Conable 

Irwin 

Conte 

Jacobs 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Cooley 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Corman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Craley 

Jonas 

Cramer 

Jones,  Mo. 

CtUver 

Karsten 

Cunningham 

Karth 

Cvirtln 

Kastenmeler 

Curtis 

Kee 

Daddarlo 

Keith 

Dague 

KeUy 

Daniels 

Keogh 

Davis,  Ga. 

King,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

King,  N.Y. 

de  la  Garza 

King,  Utah 

Delaney 

Kornegay 

Denton 

Krebs 

Derwlnskl 

Kunkel 

Devlne 

Laird 

Dickinson 

Landrum 

Diggs 

Langen 

Dlngell 

Latta 

Dole 

Leggett 

Donohue 

Lennon 

Dow 

Lindsay 

Dowdy 

Lipscomb 

Downing 

Long,  La. 

Dulskl 

Long,  Md. 

Dimcan,  Oreg. 

Love 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McCarthy 

Dwyer 

McClory 

Dyal 

McCulloch 

Edmondson 

McDade 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDowell 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McEwen 

Ellsworth 

McFall 

Erlenborn 

McGrath 

Evans,  Colo. 

McVlcker 

Everett 

Macdonald 

Fallon 

MacGregor 

Farbsteln 

Machen 

Farnsley 

Mackay 

Fascell 

Mackie 

Felghan 

Madden 

Flndley 

Mahon 

Fisher 

Mainiard 

Flood 

Marsh 

Fogarty 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Foley 

Matsunaga 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Matthews 

Ford, 

May 

William  D. 

Meeds 

Frellnghuysen 

Miller 

Frledel 

Mills 

Fxilton,  Pa. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  m. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 
Roberts 

Roblson 
Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schncebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Sieed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 
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Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ddall 

Oilman 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Baring 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Callaway 
Dent 
Dorn 
Flynt 
Fountain 


Utt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
.Vigor!  to 
Vivian 
Waggonner 
Walker,  N.  Mex 
Watkins 
Watts 
Whalley 
White,  Idaho 
Whltener 
Wldnall 

NAYS— 29 

Gallagher 

Gonzalez 

Gross 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

McMUlan 

Martin,  Ala. 

NOT  VOTING— 36 


WllUs 

WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Mathlas 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Walker,  Miss. 
White,  Tex. 
Whltten 
Williams 


Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gubser 

Harvey,  Ind. 

H6bert 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

Nelsen 

Nix 


Plrnle 

Purcell 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Scott 

Shipley 

Smith,  Va. 

Stalbaum 

Toll 

Weltner 

Yates 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Baldwin 
Belcher 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Carey 
Colmer 
Dawson 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Farnum 
Flno 
Fraser 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Martin  ol 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Prazer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  314,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  1 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency   and   to   cases   where   the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
—  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
Bhall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  by  the  Congress : 

"ARTICLK  — 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 


nation,   the    Vice    President    shall    become 
President.  , 

"Sec  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  ehaJl 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Sec  3  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  his 
written  declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President,  and 
a  majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shaU  Immediately  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  his 
written  declaration  that  no  Inability  exists, 
he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  unless  the  Vice  President,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
departments  or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmit  within  seven 
days  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  \m- 
able  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duUes  of 
his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  imme- 
diately proceed  to  decide  the  Issue.  If  the 
Congress  determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  discharge 
the  same  as  Acting  President;  otherwise  the 
President  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office." 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  of  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  as  passed. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cellee:  "Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  and  Insert  the  provisions 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  as  passed  by  the 
House." 


Mr. 
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xvxi  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint  res- 
olution just  passed.  ^.     X.        14. 

The  SPEAKZER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. ^    ,. 

The  question  was  taken;   and   (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
A  similar  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 

1)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY  AND  VA- 
CANCIES IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  dociunents  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Um- 
verity,  and  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  ^ .    ... 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  documents  are  as  follows: 
Association  of 
American  Law  Schools. 

April  8.  1965. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Celler:  I  am  writing  In  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment pertaining  to  presidential  Inability  and 
the  filling  of  the  office  of  the  Vice  President, 
which  Is  at  present  pending  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  last 
February,  that  conunlttee,  which  Is  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation, voted  to  lend  Its  support  to  the 
sponsorship  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
of  the  consensus  of  the  conference  on  presi- 
dential Inability  and  succession  that  had 
met  m  Washington  on  January  20  and  21. 
1964.  The  consensvis  of  that  conference 
was  In  support  of  the  amendment  that  Is 
now  pending  before  the  House. 

It  win  be  appreciated  If  this  expression  of 
support  for  the  proposed  amendment  could 
be  appropriately  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Sincerely. 

Michael  H.  Cardozo. 

Pennsylvania   Bar   Association. 

April  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler:  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  per- 
taining to  Presidential  inabUlty  and  filling 
the  office  of  Vice  President  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  within  a 
few  days.  This  amendment  would  provide 
virgently  needed  procedures  to  assure  unin- 
terrupted continuity  In  the  Executive  leader- 
ship of  ovir  country. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  has  received  the 
most  thorough  attention  by  many  of  toe 
outstanding  constitutional  lawyers  and  legal 
schXs  m  the  country.  It  Is  the  result  of 
long  study  and  debate  by  recognized  students 
of  the  Presidency. 

For  many  years,  action  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Presidential  Inability  has  been  frus- 
trated  because  of  dUagreement  over  i^ow  to 
bSt  meet  the  need.  House  Joint  Resolution 
Hs   the  product   of   a   national   consensus 
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which  has  developed  over   the  past  several 
months. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  seeking,  at  long  last, 
a  sound  solution  to  this  serious  constitu- 
tional void.  We  enthusiastically  support  the 
principles  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  We 
are  Joined  in  this  by  a  majority  of  State  bar 
associations. 

We   hope   that    you   will   actively   support 
House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Sincerely, 

WILLIAM    W.    LITKE. 


ability  and  Vice-Presidential  vacancy  may 
be  ratified Cby  the  States  In  this  calendar 
year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theron  J.  Rice. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 

OF  THE  United  States. 

April  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Celler:  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  supports  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  setting  up 
procedures  for  handling  cases  of  presidential 
Inability  and  for  keeping  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President  filled. 

This  view  was  submitted  to  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
in  a  letter  dated  March  1.  1965.  A  copy  of 
the  letter  is  attached. 
♦  The  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  1)  as  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  original  version,  in  particular 
the  language  now  incorporated  in  section  4 
of  the  reported  bill. 

It  Is  important  to  have  procedures  delin- 
eated precisely  and  that  settlement  of  ques- 
tions arising  from  presidential  inability  be 
resolved  In  the  shortest  practicable  time  in- 
terval to  prevent  an  extended  period  of  un- 
certainty. This  also  would  enhance  prospects 
of  ratification  by  the  States. 

We  recognize  that  no  such  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  will  cover  all  contingencies, 
but  adoption  of  the  present  proposal  would 
be  a  marked  Improvement  over  the  existing 
situation  which  is  so  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

We  urge  favorable  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatifl^es  on  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Theron  J.  Rice. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

OF  the  United  States. 

March  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Em.*n0el  Celler. 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Celler:  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  supports  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  setting 
up  procedures  for  handling  cases  of  Presi- 
dential Inability  and  lor  keeping  the  office 
of  Vice  President  filled. 

The  national  chamber  approves  the  meth- 
od embodied  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  1  and  believes 
that  any  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  above  matters  should 
clearly  specify,  as  the  aforementioned  bills 
do,  the  precise  method  by  which  cases  of 
Presidential  Inability  should  be  handled. 

One  improvement  should  be  made  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Instead  of  allowing  7  days  for  the  trans- 
mittal of  a  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Cabinet  to  the  Congress 
disputing  a  Presidential  declaration  that  no 
disability  exists,  a  shorter  length  of  time 
would  appear  preferable  In  order  to  mini- 
mize   the  period  of    uncertainty. 

The  Interval  of  time  should  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  minimum  to  permit  the  speedy 
clarification,  if  challenged,  of  a  President's 
assertion  that  his  disability  has  terminated. 

We  urge  prompt  action  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  so  that  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  Presidential  In- 


U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Tulsa.  Okla.,  April  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Celler:  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  feel  quite  strongly 
that  the  subject  of  presidential  disability 
and  vice-presidential  vacancy  Is  a  critical 
national  issue. 

The  enclosed  resolution  was  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  by  our  board.  The  Jaycees  of 
America  urge  you  to  take  positive  action  on 
the  current  pending  legislation  in  this 
regard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stan  Ladley, 

President. 

Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  April  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler;  May  I  express 
my  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  pertain- 
ing to  presidential  Inability  and  vice-presi- 
dential vacancy. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  group  which  arrived  at 
a  consensus  on  the  principles  to  be  followed, 
I  can  testify  to  the  full  and  careful  thought 
that  has  gone  Into  the  measure. 

In  view  of  questions  that  have  been  raised, 
two  points  of  clarification  may  be  useful. 
The  first  is  that  the  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  alter  the  present  law  of  succession. 
Instead  It  reduces  the  likelihood  that  the  law 
may  come  Into  operation,  by  providing  for 
filling  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  does  not  impose 
a  rigid  method  for  the  determination  of 
presidential  inability.  Instead  it  provides 
a  specific  method,  centering  on  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
authorizes  Congress  at  any  time  to  substitute 
another  body  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the 
amendment  combines  concretene^s  with  flex- 
ibility, assuring  that  a  method  will  be  In 
force  as  soon  as  the  amendment  is  ratified 
but  not  depriving  Congress  of  authority  to 
make  alterations  In  the  light  of  further  ex- 
perience and  consideration. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to  lend 
your  support  to  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

^  Paul  A.  Freund. 

Resolution  by  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Whereas  the  subject  of  presidential  dis- 
ability and  vice-presidential  vacancy  Is  na- 
tional In  character,  timely  in  Importance  to 
all  Americans,  Including  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35  years  inclusive,  and  gen- 
eral In  application  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  to  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  do  not  clearly  define  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;    and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  a  means  for  filling 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs;   and 

Whereas  these  problems  pose  the  greatest 
potential  danger  to  our  national  welfare  and 
effective  government;  and 


Whereas  these  problems  can  only  be  re- 
solved with  certainty  by  means  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recommends  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  be  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  principles: 

1.  In  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the 
President,  the  powers,  and  duties,  but  not 
the  office,  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  person  next  in  line  of  succession  for 
the  duration  of  the  inability  of  the  President 
or  until  expiration  of  his  term  of  office- 

2.  The  inability  of  the  President  may  be 
established  by  declaration  in  writing  of  the 
President.  In  the  event  that  the  President 
does  not  make  known  his  inability,  it  may 
be  established  by  action  of  the  Vice  President 
or  person  next  in  line  of  succession  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  or 
by  action  of  such  other  body  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide; 

3.  The  ability  of  the  President  to  resume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
established  by  his  declaration  in  wTiting. 
In  the  event  that  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  or  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide  shall  not 
concur  in  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
the  continuing  disability  of  the  President 
may  then  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  elected  Members  of  each  House 
of  the   Congress; 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation 
or  removal  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  the  person  next  In  line  of  succes- 
sion shall  succeed  to  the  office  for  the  unex- 
pired term;   and 

5.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall  nomi- 
nate a  person  who,  upon  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  elected  Members  of  Congress 
meeting  in  joint  session,  shall  then  become 
Vice  President  for  the  unexpired  term;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  initiate  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, tomorrow  is  Pan  American  Day. 

We  expect  to  consider  two  resolutions 
tomorrow,  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration;  one  dealing  with  inves- 
tigating funds  for  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  other  deal- 
ing with  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  com- 
mittee will  meet  in  the  morning  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  committee  will  report 
these  two  resolutions. 

I  might  advise  Members  that  we  do  ex- 
pect a  rollcall  vote  on  at  least  one  of  these 
resolutions. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  wish 
to  announce  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  Mr.  Burleson]  has  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee  for  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow.  I  would  urge  all  members  of 
that  committee  to  be  prompt  so  that  we 
can  have  the  bills  before  the  House  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  order 
that  we  might  further  advise  the  mem- 
bership about  the  program  for  later  on, 
we  will  expect  to  announce  the  program 
for  the  week  following  the  recess  on  this 
Thursday.  We  hope  that  the  whip  no- 
tices may  go  out  on  Thursday  so  that 
Members  may  be  advised  of  the  business 
of  the  House  after  the  recess  is  com- 
pleted.        ^^^^^^^___ 

A  GREAT  RECLAMATION  ROLE 
IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
the  89th  Congress  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Riverton  Extension  Units  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  to  in- 
clude the  entire  Riverton  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  to  enlarge  and  to  other- 
wise perfect  that  vital  reclamation  area 
in  Fremont  County,  Wyo. 

Following  the  regrettable  buy  out  upon 
the  third  division  lands  several  years 
ago,  many  observers  of  reclamation 
watched  with  deep  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  area. 

In  support  of  this  legislation  it  should 
be  noted  that  31  farmers,  who  believe  in 
its  future,  put  up  over  $75,000  of  their 
own  money  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  1  year's  lease  and  water  rent  to  use 
certain  lands  recently  purchased  by  the 
United  States  of  America  from  original 
settlers. 

The  Riverton  Ranger  of  Riverton, 
Wyo.,  of  Wednesday,  March  24,  set  forth 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "A  New  Start" 
the  story  of  this  act  of  faith  and  makes 
the  point  that  completion  of  this  project 
should  get  a  warm  reception  by  Congress, 
and  should  not  be  compared  in  any  way 
to  the  results  of  those  who  lost  faith  and 
failed  in  the  old  third  division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  editorial  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks : 

[Prom  the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger, 
Mar.  24,  1965] 
A  New  Start 
There's  an  old  earthy   adage,   "Put   your 
money  where  your  mouth  is." 

Thirty-one  farmers  who  believe  In  the 
Riverton  project  did  Just  that  when  they 
advanced  close  to  $75,000  for  1  year's  lease 
and  water  rent  for  the  third  division  farms. 
These  men  have  no  assurance  the  land 
will  be  theirs  beyond  this  year  and  next.  If 
they  choose  to  extend  their  temporary  farm- 
ing permit  a  second  year. 


Only  a  few  of  these  men  have  had  a  chance 
to  farm  these  lands  before  this  year.  Despite 
a  10-year  barrage  of  adverse  publicity  about 
how  bad  the  lands  are  In  third  division, 
these  Mid  vale  people  bet  their  $75,000  that 
they  can  get  that  much  back,  and  more, 
through  application  of  the  same  principles 
of  honest  hard  work  that  has  made  many 
of  them  successful  elsewhere  on  Irrigated 
farms  in  the  Riverton  area. 

Faith,  determination,  optimism — and 
some  new  Ideas  on  how  to  utilize  these 
lands — prompted  the  lively  bidding  March  9 
and  again  March  23  on  the  third  division 
farm  units  by  the  Mldvale  farmers. 

Third  division  lands,  and  Indirectly  the 
whole  Riverton  project,  have  been  victimized 
by  overstatement  of  deficiencies.  This,  cou- 
pled with  underperformance  by  some  opera- 
tors, has  left  a  real  challenge  to  the  new 
lessees.  Some  lands  haven't  been  farmed 
for  years. 

To  think  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
straightened  out  through  2  years  of  leas- 
ing isn't  realistic.  But  the  direction  is  set. 
People  who  want  to  farm  have  the  lands 
now. 

Future  thinking  should  be  directed  toward 
operation  of  the  irrigated  areas,  Mldvale, 
North  Portal,  North  Pavllilon,  and  Cotton- 
wood Bench,  as  one  unit. 

The  soil  needs  tender,  loving  care,  and  such 
care  comes  most  often  through  ownership. 
That  should  be  the  later  step — returning 
these  lands  to  private  ownership  with  the 
Mldvale  people  given  the  priority  for  pur- 
chase. 

These  established  farmers  who  believe  in 
this  area  and  have  demonstrated  it  beyond 
any  doubt  through  their  leasing  action  these 
past  2  weeks,  should  have  their  project  fin- 
ished. The  bill  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress now  would  give  them  the  chance  they 
have  earned  through  their  diligent  perform- 
ance, this  month,  and  through  the  last 
decades. 

If  there  is  any  justice,  any  reasonableness, 
any  reward  for  faith,  hope,  hard  work,  and 
devotion,  the  case  for  the  completion  of  the 
project  stated  by  Mldvale  should  get  a 
warmer  reception  by  Congress  than  the  case 
stated  by  those  who  lost  faith,  and  failed,  in 
third  division. 

Congress  authorized  spending  of  $3.2  mU- 
llon  to  buy  back  these  farms.  Mldvale  peo- 
ple have  bet  $75,000  that  they  can  make  a 
go  of  farming  these  lands  as  a  part  of  Mld- 
vale. They  deserve  the  chance  the  pending 
legislation  for  completion  of  the  project 
would  provide,  the  future  legislation  lor 
purchase  of  the  lands,  could  implement. 


As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  know  his  bill  will 
both  further  extend  the  educational 
opportunities  open  to  citizens  and  ex- 
tend the  Nation's  gratitude  to  her  vet- 
erans. 

This  bill  will  transfer  the  months  of 
entitlement  which  have  not  been  used  to 
the  veterans'  children.  The  months  of 
entitlement  will  be  distributed  in  the 
amounts  dictated  by  the  veteran. 

If  the  veteran  is  dead,  the  other  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  veteran's  children  can 
request  the  educational  benefits  for  the 
children.  Eligibility  begins  on  the  18th 
birthday  or  graduation  from  high  school 
and  extends  to  the  31st  birthday.  In 
certain  circum.stances,  the  period  would 
begin  before  the  18th  birthday. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  under 
his  bill,  would  then  pay  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  each  eligible  child  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  to  meet 
expenses  of  subsistence,  tuition,  fees, 
supphes,  books,  equipment,  and  other 
educational  costs. 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN OF  VETERANS 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Carl  Perkins,  in  the 
introduction  and  support  of  a  bill  to  per- 
mit World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans 
who  have  not  used  educational  benefits 
available  to  them  under  law  to  transfer 
entitlement  to  their  children. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  includes  all  educational  benefits 
handled  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  entitlement  would  go  to  children  of 
veterans  who  have  not  themselves  used 
the  vai-ious  educational  programs  open 
to  GI's. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADMIRAL  RA- 
BORN  AND  RICHARD  HELMS  TO 
THE  CIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day President  Johnson  announced  the 
appointment  of  Adm.  William  Francis 
Raborn  as  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Helms  as  Deputy  Director. 

In  my  judgment  the  President  could 
not  have  made  two  finer  choices  for 
these  very  important  posts. 

I  have  known  Admiral  Raborn  for 
many  years.  Although  he  was  born  in 
Texas,  he  grew  up  in  Marlow,  Okla. 
Former  U.S.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  of 
Oklahoma,  appointed  him  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  He  is  well  known  to  many 
Oklahomans,  and  they  all  share  my 
great  admiration  for  this  fine  gentle- 
man, this  man  of  dedication  and  of  ex- 
traordinary abilities. 

All  Americans  are  indebted  to  Admiral 
Raborn  for  the  job  he  did  as  head  of  the 
Navy's  Special  Projects  Office  some  years 
aro.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
t-  nely, -development  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
s  le  wfcs  due  in  large  measure  to  Ad- 
miral Raborn's  great  managerial  skills 
and  unique  abilities  to  lead  by  motivating 
people  of  all  types  to  work  together  as  a 
team.  I  am  sure  he  will  bring  these  same 
talents  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  that  all  Americans  may  be 
confident  this  Agency  is  working  effec- 
tively, as  a  single  unit,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  man  utterly  dedicated  to  our 
country. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Richard  Helms  as 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  equally  commend- 
able. Mr.  Helms  has  had  long  and  im- 
pressive experience  with  the  Agency.  He 
has  the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  not  only 
for  his  expertise  but,  more  important,  for 
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his  judgment  and  abilities  under  pres- 
sure. 

I  congratulate  Admiral  Raborn  and 
Mr.  Helms.  I  am  sure  they  will  fill  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  their  new  po- 
sitions with  great  distinction  and  high 
honor. 

CLARENCE  DARROW   HUMANI- 
TARIAN AWARDS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Clarence  Darrow  is  remembered  with 
deep  personal  affection  especially  in  the 
Woodlawn-Hyde  Park  area  of  Chicago  in 
the  congressional  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  and  where  he  made 
his  home  for  many  years. 

His  home  was  less  than  a  block  from 
the  home  of  my  mother,  father,  and 
brother  Frank,  then  in  the  Woodlawn 
ward  but  now  in  the  fifth,  or  Hyde  Park 
ward,  which  takes  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

In  the  spirit  of  old  neighbors,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  younger  generation  moved 
and  influenced  by  one  of  the  great  lib- 
erals and  humanitarians  of  our  country, 
the  community  where  he  lived  honors  his 
memory  with  the  good  works  of  the  Clar- 
ence Darrow  Center  and  the  Clarence 
Darrow  Commemorative  Committee 
which  annually  makes  Clarence  Darrow 
humanitarian  awards. 

Irene  M.  Smith,  the  dedicated  director 
of  the  center,  works  with  a  staff  of  five 
and  many  volunteer  workers  to  develop 
and  implement  progi-ams,  projects,  and 
club  activities  designed  to  fit  the  specific 
needs  of  the  community.  The  center 
provides  recreational,  educational,  and 
counseling  services  for  children,  teen- 
agers, and  adults'.  Last  year  over  25,000 
attended  its  functions  for  children  and 
teenagers. 

John  A.  Fitzwater  is  the  president  and 
Herbert  M.  Kraus  the  chairman  of  the 
Clarence  Darrow  Center.  With  other 
public  spirited  men  and  women  they  give 
imstintingly  of  their  time  and  effort  to 
carry  on  in  this  generation  and  in  Dar- 
row's  old  community  the  humanitarian 
works  of  the  great  liberal. 

The  complete  roster  of  the  ofiBcers  of 
the  Clarence  Darrow  Community  Center 
follows: 

Board  oCScers:  John  A.  Fitzwater,  presi- 
dent; Herbert  M.  Kraus,  chairman;  Chester 
Kuttner,  vice  president;  Rev.  Richard  L. 
Nash,  vice  president;  Arthur  Weinberg,  vice 
president;  Bismarck  Williams,  vice  president; 
George  W.  Crank,  secretary;  Jack  Harklns, 
assistant  secretary;  Winston  E.  Kennedy, 
treasurer;  Marvin  W.  Mlndes,  immediate  past 
president. 

Board  members:  Prank  S.  Anglin,  Jr., 
George  Beslow,  Robert  Bolden,  Earl  B.  Dlck- 
erson,  Jerry  Field,  Murry  Finley,  Mrs.  Kay 
Heyman.  Rev.  Raymond  Hopkins,  Joseph 
Jacobs,  Louis  Jacobs,  Constantlne  Kangles. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein  (retired),  Ernest  Knuti, 
Paul  Levin,  Edward  Marcinlak.  Mrs.  Jacque- 
line Ormes,  Sol-Polk,  Elroy  Sandqulst,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Scbaad,  Arnold  L.  Shure,  Law- 


rence Tennis,  Everett  Tretbar,  Wayne  Wil- 
liams. 

Advisory  committee:  Marvin  Berz,  Hon. 
Archibald  Carey.  Jr.,  Rev.  David  H.  Cole, 
Ralph  Helsteln,  Warden  Jack  Johnson,  Lrv 
Kupcinet,  Rev.  John  S.  MacPhee,  Arnold 
Maremont,  Sterling  Quinlan.  Charles  Swlbel, 
Elmer  Stevens,  Rev.  Donald  Thompson, 
James  C.  Worthy. 

Executive  director:   Mrs.  Irene  M.  Smith. 

The  aims  of  the  center  are  stated  in 
this  language: 

As  the  great  defender,  Clarence  Darrow 
was  unequalled.  As  a  humanitarian  who 
lived  his  Ideals  In  day-to-day  action,  his 
memory  Is  an  inspiration.  His  name  and 
spirit  live  every  day  at  the  Clarence  Darrow 
Community  Center,  which  Is  dedicated  to 
serving  his  humanitarian  Ideals. 

Arthur  Weinberg,  internationally 
famed  as  an  outstanding  and  authorita- 
tive Darrow  author,  presided  at  this 
year's  presentation  of  the  Darrow  hu- 
manitarian awards  to  the  Reverend 
Father  James  G.  Jones,  Dr.  Lonny  Myers, 
William  H.  Robinson,  Rabbi  Jacob  J. 
Weinstein,  Leo  A.  Lerner— posthumous — 
and  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  my  response: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  and 
of  humility  that  I  have  come  to  accept  the 
Clarence  Darrow  Award  that  you,  in  your 
gracious  generosity,  have  voted  me  as  not 
unworthy  to  receive. 

I  can  only  say  that  to  the  utmost  of  my 
eflfort  I  shall  try  to  live  up  to  the  standards 
of  brotherhood  and  of  human  understanding 
that  constitute  the  heritage  of  Clarence 
Darrow  to  the  ages. 

That  you  have  a  right  to  expect  of  those 
upon  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  high 
honor  of  this  award.  And  that  is  my  pledge. 
With  all  that  is  in  me  I  shall  try  to  give 
warmth  to  the  human  touch  as  life  moves  on, 
and  to  give  eternal  combat  to  bigotry  and 
discrimination  In  all  their  ugly  faces. 

Clarence  Darrow  was  my  good  and  close 
friend.  I  knew  him  in  the  hours  of  trial 
and  In  the  hours  of  triumph.  He  remained 
unchanged  by  the  circumstances  of  fortune 
and  of  misfortune  because  in  his  philosophy 
the  tests  of  life  and  the  invitations  to  com- 
munion with  his  fellows  come  both  and 
equally  when  the  rains  were  falling  and  the 
sunshine  was  penciling  Into  every  nook  and 
corner. 

My  most  vivid  memory  of  Clarence  Darrow 
was  at  Rivervlew  Park  where  50,000  persons 
had  gathered  to  welcome  him  home  from  the 
harrowing  experience  of  the  Los  Angeles 
trial.  I  was  honored  beyond,  I  am  afraid, 
my  worth  by  being  selected  as  the  chairman 
of  that  great  meeting.  As  Clarence  Darrow 
came  up  the  stairs  to  the  hastily  improvised 
platform  a  cheer,  growing  into  a  mighty  cre- 
scendo, rose  and  grew  and  grew  from  50,000 
throats. 

I  am  sure  it  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
moments  in  Clarence  Darrow's  life.  His 
faith  in  people — people  like  you  and  me  and 
our  neighbors — had  proved  out.  And  this 
after  the  weeks  and  the  days  at  Los  Angeles 
when  one  of  weaker  vision  would  have  aban- 
doned himself  to  despair. 

Clarence  Darrow  has  left  us  a  precious 
heritage.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  in  some 
measure  to  touch  the  hem  of  that  heritage. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  today  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary employment  of  congressional  in- 
terns. In  this  day  and  age  with  college 
costs  so  high,  almost  every  student  must 
work  during  his  summer  vacation  to  carry 
him  through  the  fall.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  usually  a  shortage  of  jobs  and 
particularly  of  those  jobs  that  would 
contribute  to  the  education  of  the  young 
man  or  woman.  I  believe  that  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  education  is  made 
up  of  theory  and  experience.  During 
the  school  year,  the  student  has  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  theory.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
experience  can  be  gained  by  working 
in  a  congressional  oflBce  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

And  the  benefits  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  students.  There  is  no 
Member  who  cannot  use  the  extra  help 
in  his  office.  But  there  is  an  additional 
reason  that  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. We  who  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  political  process  ourselves  have  a 
responsibility  to  encourage  the  widest 
participation  at  all  levels,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  youth  of  America.  The 
enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  young  people 
can  be  most  constructive  in  providing 
a  broad  and  informed  base  for  political 
activity.  And  there  can  be  no  greater 
protection  for  a  democracy  than  a  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  legislative 
process. 

It  is  \mf  ortunate  that  the  limitation  on 
the  nvunber  of  persons  who  can  be  em- 
ployed in  a  congressional  office  prevents 
many  Members  from  hiring  these  young 
people  even  though  fimds  are  available 
within  their  allotment.  My  resolution 
would  permit  the  hiring  of  up  to  16  em- 
ployees during  the  period  June  1  to  Au- 
gust 31,  inclusive.  I  believe  that  this 
would  satisfactorily  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation without  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 


TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  INTERNS 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


RE  DRUG-STAMP  PLAN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tM 
medicare  proposal,  which  we  approved 
last  week,  is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
pieces  of  social  legislation  to  pass  this 
House  in  years.  It  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  desperately  needed  and  one  oi 
which  we  can  justifiably  be  proud. 

I  have  one  serious  reservation  concern- 
ing the  bill,  however,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  drug 
expenses  of  our  aged.  This,  I  believe, 
is  a  serious  omission. 

Our  elderly  citizens  spend,  on  the  aver- 
age, twice  as  much  for  medicines  as 
does  the  entire  population.    The  even 
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more  critical  fact  is  that  almost  25  per- 
cent of  the  per  capita  health  expendi- 
tures of  these  aged  persons  is  made  for 
drugs.  For  a  goodly  number,  little  hos- 
pital care  is  needed  and  almost  the  en- 
tire medical  burden  consists  of  drug 
costs.  In  overlooking  drugs,  we  have 
seriously  compromised  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  aimed  at  alleviating  the 
financial  burden  of  health  care  for  our 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  in  conjunction  with  Sen- 
ator Hartke,  a  drug-stamp  plan  which 
I  believe  will  meet  this  last  important 
need.  This  bill  would  provide  aid  under 
a  program  modeled  after  the  very  suc- 
cessful food-stamp  act.  Eligible  persons 
would  be  able  to  purchase  drug-stamps, 
or  coupons,  at  a  fraction  of  their  retail 
costs— but  in  no  case  more  than  25  per- 
cent—which could  then  be  redeemed  for 
their  drug  needs. 

The  coupons  would  be  valid  for  pre- 
scription drugs  only  and  would  be  re- 
deemable at  any  approved  retail  drug- 
store. In  this  way  full  freedom  of  pur- 
chase will  be  maintained. 

Under  this  program,  any  individual 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  years 
and  is  entitled  to  monthly  insurance 
benefits  under  title  H  cf  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  is  entitled  to  hospital  and 
other  health  services  under  any  program 
subsequently  enacted  by  the  Congress 
would  be  eligible  for  participation. 

The  program  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  prescribe  maximimi  income 
limitations  for  individuals  and  for  a  man 
and  wife  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  act,  and  may  prescribe 
such  other  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  participation  in  the  drug 
stamp  program  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  such  a 
program. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  has  worked  be- 
fore in  the  area  of  food  assistance.  It 
would  certainly  be  pointless  to  come  this 
far  in  providing  assistance  for  our  senior 
citizens  only  to  leave  a  small  flaw  in  the 
program  which  could  conceivably  undo 
all  of  our  efforts.  This  provision  for  drug 
costs  is  not  an  additional  frill.  It  must 
be  a  part  of  any  comprehensive  assist- 
ance program,  and  I  urge  wholehearted 
support  for  its  quick  passage. 


One  of  the  programs  suggested  for  ac- 
tion would  be  aimed  at  providing  safety 
for  the  millions  of  New  York  subway 
riders  and  for  those  citizens  using  our 
parks  and  our  neighborhood  streets. 
These  areas  can  be  made  much  safer  by 
using  highly  trained  and  skilled  police 
dogs  as  a  major  deterrent  to  the  armed 
thug,  the  mugger,  the  rapist,  and  the 
young  tough. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the  present 
time  is  requesting  100  additional  dogs 
and  1,000  additional  policemen  to  meet 
the  crime  situation  in  that  city.  Our 
experience  here  in  Washington,  particu- 
larly in  our  suburbs  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Capitol  Hill,  is  evidence  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  the  use  of  police  dogs  is 
held. 

Today  I  have  corresponded  with  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  urge 
the  incorporation  of  more  extensive  use 
of  these  dogs  in  the  applicable  areas  of 
police  work  in  New  York  City.  One  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  the 
mayor  will  be  the  public  relations  prob- 
lem of  selling  the  advantages  of  using 
this  new  weapon  in  the  continuing  fight 
on  crime  in  our  urban  areas.  With  these 
dogs  in  oux  parks,  subways,  and  neigh- 
borhoods. New  York  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  a  "6  o'clock  town"  with  people 
afraid  to  venture  out  at  night. 


PROGRAM  TO  REDUCE  CRIME  IN 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  April  8, 1  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Journal  American, 
one  of  the  outstanding  evening  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  an  effort  to  curb  the 
seriously  rising  incidences  of  crime  not 
only  in  the  subways  of  New  York,  but  in 
other  areas  of  the  city  as  well. 


A  BLOW  TO  THE  CONCEPT  OP  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  the  past  10  years,  I 
have  supported  the  area  redevelopment 
acts  and  the  idea  of  helping  our  de- 
pressed areas     But  I  have  always  in- 
sisted that  we  not  use  this  program  to 
take  plants  away  from  high-wage  areas 
and  encourage  them  to  relocate  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  feature  low 
wages  and  substandard  labor  conditions. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
just  made  a  policy  decision  which  puts 
the  Government  in  the  incredible  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  a  runaway  plant.    If 
this  decision  stands,  many  of  us  who 
have  supported  area  redevelopment  in 
the  past  will  see  little  hope  of  preventing 
the  use  of  industrial  development  incen- 
tive and  aid  programs  to  enable  firms  to 
flee   from   unionized,   high-wage    areas 
into  low-wage  havens. 

The  Interior  Department  decision  in 
question  involved  the  award  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's contract  for  processing  of  seal- 
skins. All  fur-bearing  seals  sold  in  this 
country  must  be  marketed  under  Inte- 
rior Department  control.  For  more  than 
4  decades,  the  Fouke  Pur  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  had  exclusive  contract  rights  to 
process  the  skins,  and  the  seal  auctions 
were  held  periodicaUy  in  St.  Louis  where 
the  entire  fur  trade  came  to  make  its 
purchases. 


Three  years  ago,  Fouke  Pur  Co.  pulled 
out  of  St.  Louis,  leaving  175  longtime 
employees  without  work — skilled  work- 
ers who  had  spent  their  entire  lives  in 
this  trade.  The  company  moved  to  South 
Carolina  where  wage  rates  are  lower. 
The  Interior  Department  thereupon  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  cancel  Fouke's 
contract,  holding  that  the  contract  then 
in  effect  required  that  the  work  be  done 
in  St.  Louis. 

A  St.  Louis  firm  was  organized  to  bid 
for  the  work  following  the  termination 
of  the  Fouke  contract.  It  engaged  key 
craftsmen  skilled  in  fur  seal  processing, 
and  was  prepared  to  hire  all  of  the  un- 
employed former  Fouke  employees. 
Thereupon  developed  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  back-stage  intrigues  ever  seen 
in  Washington  to  restore  the  contract  to 
Fouke.  Former  Interior  Secretary  Oscar 
Chapman  represented  Fouke  with  great 
skill,  and  apparently  with  remarkable 
persuasiveness. 

And  Fouke  has  now  been  given  a  new 
contract  for  5  years  covering  seven- 
eighths  of  the  fur  harvest.  The  St.  Louis 
firm  which  was  set  up  to  employ  the  175 
former  Fouke  employees  left  behind  by 
the  runaway  company  has  been  inform- 
ed that  the  best  it  can  look  for  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  one-eighth  of  the 
harvest,  perhaps  one-sixteenth  alto- 
gether. And  Fouke  Fur,  a  runaway 
firm  which  deserted  its  employees  and 
sought  cheap  labor  in  South  Carolina, 
now  enjoys  a  near  monopoly  on  business 
which  the  Interior  Department  had  pre- 
viously decided  it  should  not  receive  be- 
cause of  its  flight  from  St.  Louis  as  a 
runaway  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  episode  is  dis- 
tressing to  everyone  in  St.  Louis  who 
believes  in  fair  play  and  in  a  decent 
respect  for  good  labor-management  re- 
lations. But  the  consequences  will  be 
more  far  reaching  if  the  end  result  is  to 
discourage  liberal  Members  of  Congress 
from  nondepressed  areas  from  con- 
tinuing our  support  for  programs  which 
can  be  misused  to  subsidize  nmaway 
plants  Ui  leaving  our  industrial  centers 
to  seek  cheap  labor  in  low-wage  areas. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
this  body,  a  bill  entitled  "The  If teffov- 
ernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1965.  i 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  so  that  it  might  be  considered. 

This  bill  implements  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  from  the  reports  of  the 
Advisory  Conunission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

The  proposals  contained  In  this  legis- 
lation were  developed  because  of  the  in- 
consistent and  often  confusing  pro- 
cedures established  by  law  and  in  the 
administrative  practices  of  many  Federal 
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departments  and  agencies  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

I  would  point  out  that  many  grant-in- 
aid  programs  have  not  been  reviewed  in 
light  of  today's  needs.  Sometimes  Fed- 
eral agencies  overlook  the  fact  that  their 
program  and  those  of  other  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  activities  are 
closely  related  and  could  easily  be  coor- 
dinated to  achieve  desirable  goals,  with- 
out needless  duplication  and  expense. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  would  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States  and  muncipalities. 

I  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  many  programs. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  face  numer- 
ous problems  resulting  from  a  lack  of 
effective  coordination  of  many  new  and 
diverse  grant  programs.  Problems  have 
also  resulted  from  a  lack  of  effective  co- 
ordination of  these  activities,  both  in 
content  and  in  administration,  with  re- 
spect to  their  impact  on  metropolitan 
areas  and  local  communities  as  well  as 
upon  the  structure  of  State  government. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to 
title  n  of  this  bill,  which  provides  for 
periodic  congressional  review  of  new 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to  insure 
that  such  programs  are  examined  sys- 
tematically and  are  reconsidered  in  light 
of  changing  conditions  and  new  program 
requirements. 

This  bill  would  meet  a  very  real  need 
in  our  Government  today  and  I  urge  its 
very  serious  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 


MEMORIAL  TO  PEACE  AND  GOOD 
WILL  BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  peace 
and  good  will  between  our  country  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  reflected  in  the 
Chamizal  settlement. 

The  international  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  area 
of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  Ciudad  Juarez. 
Mexico,  has  been  fraught  with  conten- 
tion for  115' years,  and  the  Chamizal 
Treaty  which  resolved  those  differences  Is 
a  worthy  and  notable  example  of  how 
international  disputes  can  be  settled 
through  friendly  negotiations. 

This  bill  would  set  aside  a  portion  of 
Cordova  Island  to  be  established  as  a  na- 
tional memorial  and  appropriately  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  is  appropriate  that  Cordova 
Island  be  chosen  for  the  national  memo- 
rial, because,  first,  the  tract  was  trans- 
ferred from  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Chamizal  Treaty;  second,  it  is 
located  in  El  Paso,  the  focal  point  of  the 
boundary  history;  and  third,  it  forms  a 


part  of  the  proposed  development  by 
both  nations  of  the  area  on  both  sides  of 
the  international  boundary. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty  itself  is  a  memo- 
rial to  the  work  of  two  great  Pi'esidents 
of  the  United  States.  It  grew  from  the 
triumphal  visit  of  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
Mexico  City,  where  he  and  Mexico's 
great  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
agreed  upon  the  fundamentals  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  developed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  met  with  President  Lopez  Mateos 
at  the  border  in  El  Paso,  September  25, 
1964,  to  celebrate  its  successful  conclu- 
sion. Just  as  the  Chamizal  Treaty  stands 
as  a  landmark  of  diplomacy  in  the 
Americas,  so  will  this  Chamizal  Treaty 
National  Memorial  stand  as  a  visible 
symbol  to  inspire  us  today  and  in  future 
generations. 


INVESTIGATION       OF      ORGANIZED 
CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

The  steady  growth  in  this  country  of 
organized,  interstate  criminal  activity  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all. 
Through  both  the  corruption  of  public 
officials  and  the  invasion  of  legitimate 
business,  financed  by  the  fruits  of  sub- 
surface criminal  endeavors,  hoodlum  in- 
fluence in  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
its  effect  on  our  interstate  commerce  is 
on  the  increase. 

The  President  has  recognized  this 
growing  problem  and  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  called  for  the  recommen- 
dations and  the  constructive  efforts  of 
the  Congress. 

This  select  crime  committee  would 
constitute  a  positive  forward  step  by 
the  House  in  response  to  the  President's 
call,  and  in  recognition  of  the  seriousness 
of  crime  in  our  society. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce,  while 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate, 
a  somewhat  similar  piece  of  legislation 
which  was  subsequently  enacted  into  law, 
creating  the  Illinois  Crime  Commission. 
Because  of  the  nationwide,  interstate  as- 
pects of  much  crime,  action  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  seems  necessai-y  and  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 


PHIL  GOULDING:  NEW  DEPUTY  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  happiness,  yet  with  much 
regret,  that  I  congratulate  Phil  g. 
Goulding,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer^ 
on  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Phil  bounding 
through  the  office  door.  His  grand  en- 
trances never  fail  to  delight  my  staff, 
they  are  part  of  Goulding's  irrepressible 
enthusiasm  for  whatever  he  is  doing. 
Over  the  years,  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1955,  Goulding  has  come  to 
be  an  unofficial  part  of  the  Minshall 
family,  handsome,  witty,  tiard  working. 
good  natured,  quick  on  the  repartee 
trigger. 

I  have  watched  Phil's  reputation  grow 
as  a  militai-y  analyst,  pleased  as  a  friend 
and  interested  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  He  has  a  great  knack 
of  making  and  keeping  friends  and  he 
has  many  congressional  admirers  who 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
authorities  on  our  military  and  its  pos- 
ture. Phil  and  I  have  bounced  our  views 
on  world  affairs  back  and  forth  through 
the  years,  often  in  total  accord,  but 
never,  when  we  did  differ,  in  rancor. 
Phil  loves  to  argue,  not  for  the  mere  sake 
of  argument,  but  for  the  joy  of  a  sharp 
clash  of  wits  and  the  ideas  it  produced. 
I  have  always  valued  Phil's  opinions. 
My  respect  is  boundless  for  his  integrity 
and  insight  into  the  tangled  maze  of 
PentagoiT~&ffairs.  The  Goulding  byline 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  was  a  guarantee  to 
Cleveland  readers  of  reporting  at  its 
finest. 

In  his  15  yeai-s  on  the  Washington 
scene  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  Phil  has  cov- 
ered the  White  House,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  Capitol  Hill,  say  nothing 
of  numerous  political  campaigns.  Dur- 
ing the  last  8  years  he  has  been  as- 
signed to  Pentagon  military  affairs  al- 
most exclusively.  His  newspaper  has 
sent  him  to  nearly  every  comer  of  the 
globe  for  first  hand  reports  on  world 
trouble  spots. 

Phil's  new  assignment  probably  will 
keep  him  deskbound  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac.  His  host  of  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill,  not  the  least  of  them 
Bill  Minshall  and  his  staff,  regret  this. 

But  we  are  cheered  that  his  tremen- 
dous ability  has  been  recognized  and 
rewarded  with  an  assignment  of  such 
great  importance. 

Phil  Goulding  is  on  the  launching  pad 
of  a  career  in  Government  which  will 
bring  new  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

To  Phil,  to  his  beautiful  wife,  Anne, 
and  their  five  lively  youngsters  the  Mln- 
shalls  extend  their  congratulations  and 
affectionate  regards. 

The  following  Associated  Press  story 
from  the  Plain  Dealer  gives  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  Goulding  appointment: 
PD's  GotiLDiNG  Joins  McNamara's  Staff 
Washington. — Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  last  night  named  Phil  O. 
Goulding,  military  writer  of  the  Plain  Deal- 
er, as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs. 

Goulding,  44,  a  staff  member  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  since  1947,  will  take  his  post  April 
19.    He  will  succeed  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  who 
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is  resigning  to  become  president  of  the  Rall- 
wav  Progress  Institute. 

Goulding  was  a  naval  officer  in  World  War 
IT  serving  in  amphibious  forces  in  the  Euro- 
Jan  theater,  then  later  as  commander  of  a 
landing  craft  in  the  Pacific. 

He  has  covered  military  affairs  at  the 
Pentagon  for  8  years,  except  for  temporary 
assignment  to  politics  during  campaigns. 

After  Joining  the  Plain  Dealer  staff  in 
Cleveland,  Goulding  worked  there  for  3  years, 
then  was  transferred  to  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  the  paper. 

In  the  first  7  years  in  Washington,  he  cov- 
ered various  assignments,  including  the 
White  House,  State  Department,  and  Con- 

eress. 

Goulding  attended  public  schools  and  high 
school  in  Shaker  Heights  and  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Clinton,  N.Y. 

Goulding,  his  wife,  the  former  Anne  W. 
Wright,  and  their  five  children  live  In  nearby 
Bethesda,  Md. 


PHILLIP  GOULDING  LEAVES  CLEVE- 
LAND PLAIN  DEALER  TO  BECOME 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  FOR  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Mon- 
day, April  19,  Phillip  Goulding  will  leave 
his  desk  at  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Cleveland  PiainOealer  to  become  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  Phil  has  served  liis  profes- 
sion, Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  community 
during  his  18  years  with  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

Two  years  after  joining  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  1947,  Phil  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Washington  bureau  where 
he  has  served  diligently  ever  since.  In 
his  field  of  military  affairs  he  has 
mastered  the  maze  of  complexities  dur- 
ing these  crucial  years  of  military  de- 
velopment to  keep  Clevelanders  and 
Ohioans  well  informed  about  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  our 
worldwide  Military  Establishment. 

At  44  years  of  age,  Phil  Goulding  is 
now  embarking  on  a  new  and  challeng- 
ing career  as  a  top  official  "reporter" 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  inter- 
pret defense  policies  to  the  press  and  to 
the  public.  We  wish  him  eveiy  success 
in  his  new  endeavor. 


DON'T   HANDICAP    THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
templating the  Easter  season  and  all  its 
significance,  none  but  the  cruel  of  heart 
could  at  some  time  during  this  week  utter 
a  sincere  desire  and  a  determined  pledge 
to  be  more  considerate  of  and  more  char- 
itable to  our  fellow  men. 


By  a  coincidence  developing  out  of  the 
church  calendar,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped this  week  announced  the  winner 
of  the  1965  AbiUty  Counts  Contest.  It 
provides  a  most  appropriate  subject  for 
community  and  individual  thought  dur- 
ing Holy  Week. 

The  contest,  now  in  its  17th  year,  is 
part  of  the  Committee's  education  pro- 
gram aimed  at  making  more  persons 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  the  handi- 
capped in  obtaining  jobs,  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  help  the  handicapped  help 
themselves,  and  the  admirable  accom- 
plishments of  many  severely  disabled  in- 
dividuals. 

This  year's  winner  is  a  young  lady  from 
Salt  Lake  City  whose  first  case  history 
is  a  man  whose  left  arm,  mangled  by 
bullets  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines, 
is  a  successful  laboratory  technician,  bas- 
ketball official,  and  baseball  umpire.  She 
is  especially  proud  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, for  he  is  her  father.  Her  other 
examples  are  equally  enlightening  and 
inspiring,  but  the  most  important  lines 
In  her  essay  are  statistics  pointing  out 
that  1  of  evei-y  10  Americans  is  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  another  in  10  is 
mentally  retarded  or  has  suffered  from 
mental  illness. 

Are  these  individuals  among  us  given 
full  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents 
and  earn  their  way  in  our  economic  so- 
ciety, or  is  prejudice  still  handicapping 
the  handicapped? 

Centuries  ago  it  was  common  belief 
that  anyone  suffering  from  epilepsy  was 
devil-possessed,  that  demons  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  convulsions,  and  that 
all   victims    of    the    disease    should   be 
isolated.     Over  the  years  such   super- 
stitution  has  largely  disappeared  from 
the  civilized  world,  yet  here  in  the  United 
States    many    persons    with    physical 
handicaps  are  deprived  of  human  rights 
and  opportunities  to  a  shameful  extent. 
We  are  a  generous  and  sympathetic 
people.   We  give  freely  to  the  annual  Red 
Cross  drives,  to  the  March  of  Dimes  cam- 
paigns, and  to  all  other  charity  pro- 
grams.    When  disaster  strikes— in  the 
form  of  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  floods, 
or  warfare — America  leads  the  way  In 
providing  assistance  to  victims  regard- 
less of  the  locale  or  nationality.    But  we 
have  fallen  too  far  when  it  comes  1;o 
recognizing  our  own  physically  handi- 
capped and  their  needs. 

Some  little  children  run  to  their  homes 
when  they  see  a  person  who  has  been 
enfeebled  by  a  crippling  disease  or  acci- 
dent. Others  stare  curiously  when  a 
blind  man  feels  his  way  down  the  street, 
or  when  an  amputee  attempts  to  light  a 
cigarette  with  one  hand.  And  still  other 
yovmgsters  find  a  sadistic  pleasure  in 
taunting  a  playmate  who  must  shuffle 
alone  awkwardly  as  a  result  of  polio  or  a 
spastic  condition. 

Adults  are  guilty  of  no  such  maltreat- 
ment. They  merely  turn  the  other  way 
when  a  maimed  or  deformed  person  ap- 
proaches. Indeed  they  are  so  intent 
upon  avoiding  the  necessity  of  facing 
physically  handicapped  persons  that 
they  unconsciously  impose  handicaps  far 
worse  than  those  of  a  physical  nature. 
These  prejudices  constitute  a  segregation 


which  deprives  victims  of  educational, 
economic,  and  social  opportunities  that 
are  supposedly  a  birthright  of  all 
Americans. 

Carried  into  the  business  world  by  fel- 
low workers  and  the  consumer  public, 
this    attitude    is    a    prime    reason    for 
management's  reluctance  to  employ  dis- 
abled persons.    Some  headway  into  over- 
coming the  prejudice  has  been  made  by 
a    few    large    industrial    organizations 
which  make  it  a  policy  to  use  physically 
handicapped  workers  wherever  possible. 
The  manpower  shortage  during  the  last 
war  opened  fields  of  employment  to  men 
who  were  unfit  for  military  duty,  and 
manufacturers  learned  conclusively  that 
handicapped    workers,    when    properly 
placed  in  jobs,  are  as  good  or  better  than 
nondisabled  personnel  on  identical  jobs. 
If  other  large  companies,  as  well  as 
smaller  merchants  and  business  houses, 
would  follow  along  these  lines,  not  only 
would  the  economic  aspects  of  the  over- 
all problem  be  improved,  but  the  bias  ex- 
isting in  our  educational  and  social  life 
would  gradually  decrease.     As  long  as 
he  remains  aloof  from  reality,  the  aver- 
age  human  being  may   look   upon  his 
physically  handicaped  brother  as  a  social 
misfit,  but  when  personal  association  has 
been  established,  deformities  will  actu- 
ally disappear  from  recognition.    During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  unable  to  move  around 
without  assistance,  yet  those  close  to  him 
were  hardly   conscious   of  his  crippled 
condition. 

Another  factor— and  a  most  unpleas- 
ant one— which  is  tending  to  make 
Americans  more  aware  of  the  problem  is 
the  growing  number  of  men  and  women 
who  are  becoming  incapacitated  each 
year.  Added  to  the  severely  wounded  in 
World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  is  the 
annual  toll  in  factories,  homes,  and  on 
the  highways.  When  such  tragedy 
strikes  close  to  home,  it  tends  to  dilate 
the  neglect  which  has  prevailed  over  the 
years,  and  it  emphasizes  that — but  for 
the  grace  of  God— the  Ust  of  casualties 
might  include  anyone  of  us. 

Whatever  brings  about  the  transition, 
and  Heaven  help  that  it  will  come  out  of 
the  goodness  of  man's  soul  rather  than 
through  continued  maiming  in  battle  and 
in  accidents,  it  cannot  come  too  soon  for 
the  millions  of  disabled  men,  women,  and 
children  whose  burdens  have  been  accen- 
tuated by  fellov/  men  choosing  to  remain 
blind  to  a  most  unfair  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  and  the  cooperating 
AFL-CIO  State  federations  and  councils, 
as  well  as  the  Governors'  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  for 
their  contributions  to  a  most  worthy 
cause.  And  I  hope  that  with  the  coming 
of  Easter  greater  love  and  understand- 
ing for  the  handicapped  will  open  the 
doors  and  the  opportunities  wider  than 
ever  before. 


SALUTE  TO  LITTLE  LEAGUE 

BASEBALL 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  Is  recognized  for  30 

minutes. 
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Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
on  Sunday,  April  11,  and  continuing 
through  Wednesday,  April  14, 1965,  dele- 
gates from  all  regions  of  the  country  and 
from  a  number  of  countries  outside  the 
United  States  are  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  International  Congress  of 
Little  League  Baseball. 

The  Little  League  Congress  will  con- 
duct proceedings  of  an  informative 
nature,  will  consider  the  revision  and 
restatement  on  rules  and  policies,  will 
elect  delegates  to  the  board  of  directors, 
and,  generally  speaking,  will  make  every 
effort  to  improve  the  programs  for  the 
years  ahead  and  to  attain  even  higher 
achievements  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  think  the  formation,  dedication,  and 
accomplishments  of  Little  League  base- 
ball have  merited  the  full  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  Little  League?  Little  League 
is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Peter 
J.  McGovern,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board.   His  words  are : 

What  Is  Little  League 

Little  League  baseball  is  a  product  of 
happy,  prosperous  and  free  people  who  love 
their  children  and  show  pride  in  their  every 
budding  accomplishment.  It  is  a  gift  of  free- 
dom, available  to  those  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  voluntarily.  It  bears  no  com- 
pulsion excepting  that  those  who  wish  to 
enroll  are  agreeable  to  abide  by  the  demo- 
cratic will  of  the  majority. 

Little  League  expects  maturity  enough  in 
those  who  Join  that  they  may  be  exemplary 
to  children  who  come  to  respect  them  as 
leaders  and  that  they  accept  responsibility 
characteristic  of  the  privilege  in  individual 
entity  and  freedom.  It  is  a  demanding  but 
also  rewarding  experience  for  those  who  wish 
to  serve  In  definitely  forming  their  young- 
sters', and  their  neighbors'  youngsters,  nebu- 
lous futures  with  feeling  and  sensitivity.  It 
Is  a  somewhat  strenuous  and  adventiore- 
some  challenge  to  adults  and  youngsters 
alike. 

In  Little  League  there  resides  some  of  the 
native  American  elements  of  self-reliance 
and  basic  urge  to  make  a  better  lot  for  those 
who  Inherit  and  who  may  sustain  our  free- 
doms exemplified  through  sportsmanship 
and  fair  play. 

Little  League  Is  dynamic.  If  not  monu- 
mental, in  that  it  characterizes  a  burgeoning 
ferment  of  expectations  In  a  population  ex- 
plosion. It  has  paved  new  conceptions  of 
education,  thriving  upon  competitive  uiges 
and  unfolding  new  horizons  of  athletic  skills. 

Little  League  is  a  lesson  In  practical  Ideal- 
Ism.  Its  sights  are  high,  Its  methods  com- 
monsense.  As  a  leadership  Image,  it  is  ex- 
posed in  the  brilliant  white  light  of  pub- 
licity, parental  concern  and  public  esteem. 
It  is  serious  but  yet  full  of  tun.  It  Is  inter- 
national in  scope,  but  local  as  any  fireside. 
It  Is  proud  and  yet  humble.  In  Its  dedi- 
cated and  volunteer  aspects,  its  heart  Is  as 
large  as  the  hearts  of  families,  commimitles 
and  the  nations  that  have  taken  it  under 
their  unselfish  wing. 

Prom  the  ranks  of  little  leaguers — these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys — who  now 
stand  on  the  morning  side  of  the  hill  un- 
doubtedly will  come  great  ballplayers  and 
many  outstanding  national  leaders  of  the 
future.  Though  Little  League  Is  the  basic 
platform  under  all  of  baseball,  this  Is  only 
a  vehicle,  an  Instrument  of  magnetic  appeal, 
but  no  part  of  the  main  goal.  Properly  op- 
erated at  the  local  level,  Little  League  will 
speak  for  Itself  as  a  top-drawer  democratic 
youth  movement  which  bespeaks  discipline, 
buUds    spirit    to    win    and    Inspires    poise 


through  physical  well-being  In  millions  of 
growing  boys  everywhere. 
This  Is  Little  League. 

P.  J.  McGovERN, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  had  two 
sons  actively  participate  in  Little  League 
and  has,  therefore,  been  a  personal  ob- 
server of  all  facets  of  this  organization 
for  the  past  10  years,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  its  accomplishments  and  the 
contribution  Little  League  Baseball  has 
made  to  the  American  way  of  life.  I  was 
delighted,  therefore,  to  sponsor  in  the 
last  Congress  legislation  which  granted 
to  Little  League  Baseball  Federal  incor- 
poration. All  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  other  body,  as  well  as 
the  President,  can  take  pride  in  this  leg- 
islation which  advanced  the  cause  of 
Little  League  and  which,  according  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Little  League  move- 
ment, was  very  vital  for  the  general 
welfare  and  future  success  of  Little 
League  Baseball. 

Little  League  Baseball,  Inc..  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  with  its  headquarters 
located  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  Little 
League  Baseball,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
began  in  Williamsport  in  the  year  1939. 
From  a  very  modest  beginning  of  three 
teams  in  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
program  expanded  on  an  unprecedented 
basis,  particularly  since  1949.  The  pro- 
gram has  taken  root  in  thousands  of 
communities  across  the  country  and  has 
started  to  develop  in  countries  abroad. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  500  district  administrators  will  at- 
tend the  conference  of  Little  League 
being  held  this  week  in  Washington,  that 
each  district  administrator  represents 
about  15  leagues  and  that  each  league 
enrolls  approximately  200  boys  and  30  to 
50  adults.  This  does  not  include  par- 
ents and  relatives  of  the  participants. 
I  would  believe  that  every  congressional 
district  will  be  represented  here  in  Wash- 
ington by  these  local  representatives  of 
Little  League  Baseball. 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  that 
conservative  estimates  indicate  that  over 
l'/4  million  young  boys  annually  partici- 
pate in  the  approximately  6,000  charter 
leagues  in  the  Little  League  program. 

Little  League  has  likewise  served  as  a 
model  and  source  of  stimulation  for  other 
similar  organizations,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  baseball,  but  in  many  other  sports 
activities.  The  Pony  League,  the  Babe 
Ruth  program,  and  many  regional  or- 
ganizations formed  to  operate  athletic 
programs  for  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
involving  not  only  baseball,  but  basket- 
ball, football,  and  hockey,  have  been  pat- 
terned after  Little  League. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Little  League 
Baseball,  Inc.,  consists  of  14  men  from 
various  sections  of  the  country,  all  of 
whom  are,  in  their  own  right,  outstand- 
ing Americans  and  all  of  whom  have  an 
abiding  and  sincere  interest  in  the  youth 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Little  League  movement 
that  it  can  attract  men  of  such  caliber 
as  the  men  who  serve  on  its  board  of 
directors  and  on  its  board  of  trustees. 

At  the  present  time,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.,  con- 
sists of  the  following  outstanding  men 
of  our  Nation  and  an  outstanding  cit- 


izen of  British  Columbia.  The  board  is 
as  follows : 

James  E.  Axeman,  of  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Col.  Theodore  P.  Bank,  of  Chicago,  m. 

Donald  P.  Berger,  of  Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  Wilfred  Cain,  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

John  K.  Conneen,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ernest  A.  Erickson,  of  Brighton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Esslinger,  of  Eugene, 
Oreg. 

M.  M.  Galloway,  of  West  Columbia, 
Tex. 

Dr.  Creighton  J.  Hale,  of  Williamsport. 
Pa. 

G.  Herbert  McCracken,  of  New  York 
City. 

C.  W.  Pennington,  of  New  York  City. 

Robert  T.  Roy,  of  Beaumont,  Tex. 

John  R.  Tingle,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Elmon  L.  Vernier,  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

In  addition  to  the  corporation,  there 
is  also  a  Little  League  Foundation,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  stabilize  and  In- 
sure the  future  of  Little  League  baseball 
by  making  possible  broader  services  and 
benefits  and  where  necessary  through  as- 
sistance to  local  leagues.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  is  Harry  E. 
Humphreys,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  following  outstanding  men  are  serv- 
ing as  members  of  the  board  of  trustees: 

Philip  R.  Clarke,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Considine,  of  New  York  City. 

Walt  Disney,  of  Burbank,  Calif. 

James  A.  Farley,  of  New  York  City. 

Jesse  V.  Honeycutt,  of  Bethelehem,  Pa. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  Washington,  B.C. 

Peter  J.  McGovern,  of  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Walter  O'Malley,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Samuel  F.  Pryor,  of  New  York  City. 

William  A.  S^  ^a,  of  New  York  City. 

Alfred  J.  Stokely,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OrvlUe  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  HI. 

Daniel  R.  Topping,  of  New  York  City. 

Gen,  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  of  Boyds, 
Md. 

Heading  up  this  organization  is  one  of 
the  most  dedicated,  capable,  and  person- 
able men  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet. 
He  Is  Peter  J.  McGovern,  president  of 
the  corporation,  who  also  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  McGovern  heads  up  a  head- 
quarters office  which  is  located  in  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.  The  annual  world  series 
is  played  at  this  site  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  to  the  people  of  this  country 
a  visit  to  Williamsport  on  the  occasion 
of  this  tournament.  I  have  personally 
visited  Wililamsport  and  have  seen  the 
facilities,  have  observed  the  boys,  and 
have  witnessed  the  games.  It  is  an  ex- 
perience never  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  attributes 
of  Little  League  baseball  which  recom- 
mend it  to  the  people  of  our  coimtry  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  it  builds  character,  promotes 
fairplay.  and  a  competitive  spirit 
amongst  the  youth  of  our  country.  Most 
assuredly  it  provides  commimity  pride 
and  interest.  Undoubtedly  it  serves  as 
an  ideal  preparation  for  participation  in 
high  school,  collegiate,  and  professional 
sports.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has 
a  tremendous  effect  on  all  who  actively 
participate  in  the  program. 
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I  have  come  to  believe,  however,  that 
iust  as  important  as  are  these  contribu- 
tions is  Little  League's  very  vital  role  in 
the  field  of  international  relations.  In 
this  day  and  age  when  the  tensions  are 
great  and  the  world  is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger because  of  lack  of  understanding 
and  lack  of  communication  between  the 
peoples  of  all  nations.  Little  League  is 
claying  a  very  vital  role  in  this  all-im- 
portant field— and  truly.  Little  League  is 
an  international  activity. 

While  it  is  fundamentally  an  Ameri- 
can movement,  just  as  baseball  is  funda- 
mentally an  American  sport,  we  now 
find  400  chartered  leagues  outside  the 
United  States.  In  my  judgment,  the 
visit  of  the  youngsters  from  Japan  and 
Europe  to  participate  in  the  World 
Series  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  as  well  as  the 
participation  of  all  of  the  youngsters  in 
foreign  lands  in  this  program  through- 
out the  year,  is  playing  a  very  vital  role 
and  contributing  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  American  image  abroad. 
More  importantly,  it  is  letting  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  meet  face  to  face  on  the 
field  of  competition  with  the  youth  of 
other  nations.  How  much  better  it  is 
that  they  should  fight  their  battles  with 
a  baseball  rather  than  a  bullet. 

Little  League  has  set  a  pattern  which 
most  certainly  can  be  followed  in  all 
other  sports  and  which  certainly  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Congress.  I  am 
satisfied,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  that  the  granting  of  Federal 
incorporation  by  an  act  of  Congress  has 
confirmed  our  confidence  in  Little 
League  and  that  it  will  be  encourage- 
ment for  Mr.  McGovern  and  all  of  his 
associates  in  Little  League  baseball  to 
continue  their  dedicated  effort  to  im- 
prove and  expand  this  delightful  and  all- 
important  contribution  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

I  congratulate  all  associated  with  Lit- 
tle League  Baseball.  I  welcome  all  of  the 
delegates  to  the  International  Congress. 
I  wish  Little  League  Baseball,  its  direc- 
tors, its  staff,  all  of  the  participants,  and 
especially  the  youth  of  the  world  who 
are  actively  participating  in  this  great 
project,  continued  growth  and  success 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  outline  to  his 
colleagues  and  to  the  Nation,  the  right- 
ful place  which  Little  League  Baseball 
has  on  the  American  scene. 

Congressman  Cahill's  initiative,  lead- 
ership, and  guidance  provided  the  neces- 
sary impetus  to  produce  the  legislation 
for  a  national  charter  for  Little  League 
under  Public  Law  88-378,  which  was 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  July 
16, 1964. 

Congressman  Cahill  has  a  native  in- 
terest in  this  activity  since  he  has  two 
boys  in  his  own  family  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  Little  League  baseball.  Ad- 
ditionally, his  cousin,  Peter  J.  McGov- 
ern is  the  dynamic  president  of  the  en- 


tire league.  The  Congressman  recently 
was  named  as  the  first  honorary  Director 
of  Little  League;  and  this  distinction 
was  well  earned. 

It  is  appropriate  to  present  at  this  time 
some  background  on  this  most  unusual 
and  fine  organization.  Little  League 
started  in  1939  with  only  three  teams  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  which  Is  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  founder,  Carl 
Stotz,  was  trying  to  keep  two  nephews 
about  age  11  or  12  out  of  mischief  and 
organized  a  league  of  three  teams  to  keep 
them  and  some  neighbors  occupied  for 
the  summer  vacation  months.  It  was  a 
local  activity  for  several  years;  later  be- 
came a  State  affair.  Annual  tourna- 
ments were  held  on  this  Pennsylvania 
State  basis  for  some  years  and  then  it 
began  expanding  in  all  directions  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  became  interested 
in  the  movement  and  supplied  the  finan- 
cial backing  required  to  advance  and 
promote  the  organization  work  and  the 
first  national  tournaments.  It  gave  the 
organization  one  of  its  leading  lawyers, 
Mr.  Peter  J.  McGovern,  to  run  it,  and  he 
is  still  the  international  president. 

Gradually,  as  it  began  to  sustain  it- 
self, the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  withdrew  its 
guidance  and  financial  support  although 
it  had  invested  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  launch  it  successfully. 
The  league  is  now  on  its  own  feet  finan- 
cially, with  support  of  the  public  and 
private  companies  interested  in  this 
worthwhile  project. 

It  now  covers  all  50  States  and  more 
than  a  score  of  nations.  There  are 
6,000  chartered  leagues  with  membership 
of  approximately  VA  million  American 

boys. 

Starting  in  1956,  it  began  through  its 
National  Congress,  to  hold  a  meeting 
every  2  years,  which  is  attended  by  dis- 
trict representatives  who  are  elected  to 
represent  approximately  20  leagues. 
These  delegates  establish  the  policy,  rules 
and  regulations  and  nominate  the  board 
of  directors  for  all  6.500  local  Little 
Leagues.  This  year,  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  more  than  400  dis- 
trict representatives  from  all  over  the 
world  is  holding  its  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, April  11  through  14.  This  is  the 
first  meeting  held  since  it  became  a 
federally  incorporated  agency  through 
Public  Law  88-378,  and  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  chosen  for  this  reason. 

The  record  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Little  League  Congresses  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1956  have  brought  credit  and 
stature  to  this  movement.  The  momen- 
tum generated  by  its  biennial  Congress 
with  its  democratic  approach  to  super- 
vision of  a  worldwide  youth  movement 
has  had  a  sustaining  impact  at  every 

level.  ,  , 

Little  League  international  headquar- 
ters is  established  at  WiUiamsport, 
where  the  World  Series  is  held  each  year 
in  August.  The  adult  leadership  respon- 
sible for  promoting  and  furthering  this 
fine  national  organization  comes  under 
President  McGovern's  gxildance  in  Wil- 
liamsport. In  these  days  of  concern 
about  juvenile  deUnquency,  we  have  here 
an  organization  which  has  created  a  po- 
sitive,   beneficial    effect,    through    the 


medium  of  organized  baseball,  to  develop 
in  our  youth  their  qualities  of  citizenship, 
sportsmanship,  and  manhood.  Little 
League  is  the  biggest  baseball  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  but  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  the  movement  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  spirit  and 
well-being,  disciplines,  and  decency,  re- 
verence, and  respect  for  law  of  almost  5 
million  boys  who  have  participated  in  its 
brief  span  of  25  years — many  of  whom 
are  now  fathers  of  their  own  Little 
Leaguers. 

Little  League  has  had  a  powerful,  and 
positive  impact  upon  millions  of  our 
young  boys  and  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  such  recognition  be  observed  at  this 
time.  I  am  grateful  to  Congressman 
Cahill.  as  is  Little  League  basebaU.  in 
making  possible  this  presentation  of  its 
aims  to  our  colleagues  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 


TO  REFORM  THE  IMMIGRATION. 
NATURALIZATION.  AND  REFUGEE 
LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fascell)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  as  I  have  in  every  Congress  since 
1958,  to  plead  for  reform  of  our  anti- 
quated, demeaning  and  prejudicial  im- 
migration law. 

It  would  be  bromidic  to  say  reform  is 
overdue;  only  once  have  we  effected  any 
drastic  changes  in  our  40-year-old  im- 
migration policy,  and  that  was  13  years 
ago.  The  last  Congress  did  not  pass  a 
major  piece  of  inunigration  legislation. 
We  continue  on  our  indifferent  course, 
although  the  f  oimdation  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  betrays  our  na- 
tional and  international  aspirations. 

We  are,  perhaps  more  than  any  coun- 
try, a  Nation  of  immigrants.  People  of 
all  lands— more  than  41  million  of 
them— established,  sustained  and  ful- 
filled the  United  States.  All  aspects  of 
our  national  life— politics,  religion,  com- 
merce and  the  arts— have  been  molded 
by  this,  the  greatest  folk-migration  in 
history.  America  has  done  much  for  the 
immigrant.  The  inmiigrant  has  done 
even  more  for  America. 

Yet  we  adhere  to  a  blatantly  discrim- 
inatory immigration  policy  that  evalu- 
ates human  beings  not  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  are,  but  where  they  were  bom. 
Our  policy  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  national  real  estate  covenant.  It 
is  something  we  tacitly  enjoy,  but  pre- 
fer not  to  discuss.  Because  it  violates 
our  fundamental  moral  precepts,  we  do 
not  even  like  to  think  about  it— unless 
we  feel  the  covenant  may  be  broken.  I 
am  reminded  of  Mr.  Dooley's  observa- 
tion: 

As  a  pilgrim  father  that  missed  the  first 
boats — 

Said  Mr.  Dooley — 
I  must  raise  my  clarion  voice  agin  the  In- 
vasion of  this  fair  land  by  the  paupers  and 
anarchl&ts  of  effete  Europe.    Ye  bet  I  must— 
because  I'm  here  first. 
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I  raise  the  issue  again  with  some  trepi- 
dation, for  it  is  a  popular  but  erroneous 
belief  that  reform  of  the  immigration 
laws  would  throw  open  the  United  States 
to  a  flood  of  slave  traders,  hashish  chew- 
ers,  coolies,  witch  doctors,  mountain 
bandits,  and  camel  drivers.  This  xeno- 
phobic concept  envisions  the  typical  im- 
migrant as  an  illiterate,  cholera-ridden 
pagan,  who  would  either  usurp  the  job  of 
an  American  workingman  or  go  on  the 
relief  rolls;  who  would  subsist  on  fish 
heads  and  rice,  father  13  children,  and 
refuse  to  learn  to  speak  English;  who 
would  lower  property  values  wherever  he 
lived;  who  would  vote  against  school 
bond  issues,  hoard  his  money  in  tin  cans 
and,  who,  in  his  idle  hours,  would  run 
numbers,  smoke  opium,  and  revive  the 
Tong  wars. 

This  somewhat  fanciful  description  has 
no  basis  in  fact.  Neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  seriously  suggests  that  we  permit  un- 
limited immigration.  We  cannot  return 
to  the  open-door  policies  of  a  happier 
and  less  complex  age.  To  promise  entry 
to  all  who  wish  to  come  here  would  cre- 
ate insurmoimtable  problems  for  the 
United  States  and  would  do  little  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  immigrants  came.  Our  friends 
abroad  certainly  imderstand  our  position. 

Our  immigration  policy  must  conform 
with  our  capacity  to  absorb;  I  do  not 
question  that  commonsense  approach.  I 
do.  however,  strongly  object  to  the  un- 
conscionable practice  of  restricting  im- 
migration by  placing  quotas  on  indi- 
vidual nations.  The  national  origins 
system  reflects  a  sad  and  unnecessary 
conflict  with  our  national  ideals.  As  long 
as  the  quota  system  is  based  on  national 
origins  it  will  be  a  source  of  pain  and  of 
shame.  It  can  and  should  be  corrected — 
not  only  because  it  is  parochial,  degrad- 
ing, and  inequitous,  but  because,  as  I 
hope  to  show,  it  is  the  atavistic  symbol  of 
an  attitude  this  country  has  outgrown. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  93,  which 
I  believe  represents  a  reasonable,  fair, 
and  comprehensive  revision  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  Its  primary  aim  is  not  to 
increase  the  present  level  of  immigration. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  national  origin  quota 
system  and  aline  other  of  our  policies 
with  this  Nation's  principle  of  human 
equality.  The  bill  would  give  the  law  a 
flexibility  and  honesty  it  now  lacks  and 
which  causes  a  great  deal  of  humiliation 
and  suffering. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  the  his- 
tory of  our  immigration  laws  and  the 
compelling  reasons  for  change : 

The  young  United  States  had  a  very 
liberal  immigration  policy.  We  pro- 
claimed the  principle  that  a  religious 
test  would  not  be  required  for  public  of- 
ficeholders; we  held  every  public  oflBce 
in  the  country — with  the  exception  of 
the  Presidency  itself — open  to  natural- 
ized citizens.  Both  policies  were  estab- 
lished primarily  to  stimulate  immigra- 
tion. 

Most  laws  enacted  since  that  time 
have  either  set  or  retained  limitations  on 
immigration.  The  first  were  the  Orien- 
tal Exclusion  Acts  originally  passed  in 
1882,  which  placed  a  flat  ban  on  the 


Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  1917.  over 
President  Wilson's  veto,  the  Congress 
created  the  Asiatic  Barred  Zone,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  national  ori- 
gins system.  It  excluded  persons  from 
India,  Bui-ma,  Siam,  and  other  countries 
located  in  what  came  to  be  called  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle. 

With  these  exceptions,  our  immigra- 
tion laws  were  qualitative;  that  is,  they 
excluded  only  those  persons  who  failed 
to  pass  certain  minimal  tests  of  health, 
literacy  and  good  conduct.  The  quota 
law  of  1921  and  the  Johnson-Reed  Im- 
migration Act  of  1924  changed  all  that. 

The  Johnson-Reed  Act  limited  the  to- 
tal number  of  immigrants  who  could  en- 
ter the  United  States  in  any  one  year  to 
150,000.  The  act  also  provided  that  the 
annual  quota  for  any  nationality  should 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  150,000  as  the 
number  of  persons  of  that  nationality  in 
this  country  bore  to  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  recent 
census,  in  1920,  was  taken  as  the  base  for 
determining  nationality  population  ra- 
tios. "Descendants  of  slaves" — in  other 
words,  virtually  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States — were  not 
counted  in  computing  the  ratios. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  freeze 
the  then  existing  national  stnicture  of 
the  American  population.  Its  innate 
bias  against  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
ropeans and  nonwhites  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  expressed  in  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system,  has  not  been  substan- 
tially altered.  Johnson-Reed  remains 
to  this  day  our  basic  immigration  statute. 

The  year  following  passage  of  the  act, 
total  immigration  to  the  United  States 
feU  from  706,896  to  294,314.  Although 
immigrations  continued  at  about  that 
level  until  the  depression,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  15  years  that  the  figure 
has  consistently  exceeded  200,000.  For 
the  last  10  years,  it  has  averaged  about 
280,000. 

The  most  important  single  revision  of 
our  immigration  laws  was  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
which  was  enacted  over  President  Tru- 
man's veto  in  1952.  The  act  attempted 
to  codify  the  plethora  of  laws,  amend- 
ments, regulations,  proclamations,  ex- 
ecutive orders,  rules,  operational  instruc- 
tions, classifications,  dispensations,  and 
circumventions  that  had  grown  up 
around  the  Johnson-Reed  Act  over  the 
years.  Indeed,  the  act  made  a  number 
of  worthwhile  changes:  It  eliminated 
discrimination  between  the  sexes  and 
gave  preferentional  status  to  skilled 
aliens.  It  repealed  the  Oriental  Exclu- 
sion Acts  by  setting  token  quotas  for  na- 
tions in  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle.  It 
gave  Asian  spouses  and  children  of 
American  citizens  nonquota  status.  It 
eliminated  race  as  a  bar  to  naturaliza- 
tion. But  it  did  not  abrogate  the  humil- 
iating and  inflammatory  racial  philos- 
ophy by  which  we  overtly  discriminate 
against  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world's  population;  the  national  origins 
quota  system  emerged  intact. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record,  for  a  moment, 
to  see  what  the  quota  system  does  in 
practice.  According  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nat- 


uralization Service,  which  was  released 
a  few  weeks  ago,  292,278  aliens  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants  or  permanent  residents  during 
the  1964  fiscal  year.  Of  these,  only  102,- 
877  came  from  quota  countries.  Of  the 
other  immigrants,  more  than  140,000 
came  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other 
independent  nations  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere, none  of  which  has  ever  been 
subject  to  quotas.  Wives,  husbands,  and 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  accounted  for 
about  33,500  nonquota  admissions. 

Thus  we  see  immediately  that  immi- 
gration from  quota  countries  represents 
only  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
permanent  admissions  to  the  United 
States.  Even  if  the  full  quota  for  all 
countries — currently  158.161 — was  uti- 
lized, immigration  from  quota  countries 
would  only  make  up  a  little  more  than 
half  our  annual  inflow. 

Of  the  worldwide  quota  of  158,161, 
Europe  receives  149,597  quota  numbers. 
Asia  is  allotted  3,690,  and  Africa  receives 
4,074.  In  other  words,  we  award  about  94 
percent  of  our  total  quota  to  Europe  and 
give  the  rest  of  the  world  about  6  percent. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  spending  $1.5  rail- 
lion  a  day  and  have  suffered  more  than 
2,000  casualties  in  support  of  the  Saigon 
government.  The  annual  quota  for 
South  Vietnam  is  100.  The  population  of 
South  Vietnam  is  approximately  15 
million.  Evidently  we  are  willing  to 
commit  the  full  strength  of  this  Nation's 
resources  to  the  defense  of  liberty  in 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  our  im- 
migration law  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  while  we  may  risk  war  for 
the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  live 
freely  and  independently,  we  do  not  want 
them  to  live  with  us. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration, 
we  intervened  in  Laos  to  save  that  coun- 
try from  Communist  subversion.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  sent  marines  into 
Lebanon  for  the  same  pui-pose.  Yet  both 
these  countries  are  assigned  the  same 
token  quota  of  100.  As  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy,  our  immigration  law 
clearly  is  at  odds  with  our  international 
commitments. 

India  is  frequently  described  as  the 
bastion  of  democracy  in  Asia,  the  major 
country  which  would  be  lost  to  the  West 
if  Red  China's  aggression  is  not  con- 
tained. The  country,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  442  million,  is  the  largest 
English-speaking  nation  on  earth.  The 
quota  for  India  is  100 — the  same  as 
Iceland's. 

We  encounter  similar  injustices  and 
irrationalities  in  the  European  quotas. 
The  Marshall  plan,  by  which  the  United 
States  pledged  itself  to  a  course  which 
has  made  it  the  worldwide  defender  of 
Western  democracy,  originated  in 
Greece.  The  population  of  Greece  is  al- 
most 9  million.  The  annual  quota  for 
Greece  is  exactly  308.  The  backlog  of 
applicants  is  more  than  100,000. 

Italy,  a  country  of  about  50  million,  has 
a  quota  of  5,666.  More  than  a  quarter 
million  people  are  on  the  waiting  list  for 
those  5,666  quota  numbers,  including 
more  than  140,000  relatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. The  Italian  quota  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
never  filled  its  quota.     Last  year,  for 
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example,  Great  Britain  used  less  than 
half  of  its  65.361  quota. 

Spain,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
32  million,  has  six  times  as  many  people 
as  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  quota,  how- 
ever, is  about  six  times  that  of  Spain's. 

Ireland  currently  uses  about  35  per- 
cent of  its  quota  of  17,756.  Yet  its  allo- 
cation is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
quotas  for  Asia  and  Africa  combined. 

I  could  describe  at  some  length  the 
disparities  and  capriciousness  of  the  na- 
tional origins  system,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  burden  the  House  with  a  statistical 
recitation.  After  reviewing  the  record, 
however,  I  am  constrained  to  ask:  How 
can  we  possibly  do  it?  Where  is  our 
conscience?  Why  do  we  continue  to  base 
one  of  our  most  far-reaching  policies  on 
the  explicit,  arrogant  assertion  that  a 
man  is  superior  or  inferior  to  another 
because  of  his  race?  Our  law  says  a 
Moroccan  is  less  deserving  of  our  citizen- 
ship than  an  Indonesian.  We  rank  a 
Spaniard  above  the  Indonesian,  but  he 
must  defer  to  a  Greek.  We  favor  the 
Italians  over  the  Greeks,  but  the  Swiss 
take  precedence  over  the  Italians.  We 
prefer  the  Germans  to  the  Swiss  and  the 
British  to  both.  Finally,  we  welcome  the 
Irish  above  all  other  races. 

I  can  see  no  justification  whatever  for 
such  a  flagrantly  discriminatory  policy. 
It  vitiates  our  heritage.  It  undermines 
our  foreign  relations.  It  presents  to  the 
world  a  totally  wrong  image  of  the 
American  character.  The  law  should  be 
changed,  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  cease 
my  advocacy  of  reform  until  the  national 
origins  system  is  struck  from  our  body 
of  law. 

I  said  earlier  I  hoped  to  show  that  the 
system  has  outlived  what  usefulness  it 
originally  possessed;  that  it  is  a  relic  we 
have  readily  ignored.  The  Immigration 
Service's  report  substantiates  the  argu- 
ment: 

Japan,  for  example,  has  a  yearly  quota 
of  185.  During  1964,  3,680  Japanese  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  as  immigrants. 
Italy's  quota  is  5,666,  but  13,245  Italians 
emigrated  to  this  counti-y  last  year. 
Spain's  quota  is  250;  yet  2,252  Spanish 
immigrants  were  admitted. 

The  great  majority  of  the  immigrants 
who  entered  the  country  over  and  above 
their  national  quotas  were  admitted  be- 
cause they  were  the  wives,  husbands, 
or  children  of  U.S.  citizens.  Persons 
in  any  one  of  these  three  categories 
last  year  alone  accounted  for  almost  28,- 
000  immigrations  from  Europe,  almost 
8,000  from  Asia  and  about  1,000  from 
Africa.  We  accepted  189,404  nonquota 
immigrants  in  1964. 

Even  a  fleeting  perusal  of  the  patterns 
of  immigration  into  this  country  points 
up  the  mystifying  nature  of  our  immi- 
gration policy.  We  adamantly  cling  to 
an  arbitrary  quota  of  308  for  Greece, 
but  we  ignore  the  quota  every  year  by 
admitting  lO  times  as  many  Greeks  who 
are  married  to,  or  the  children  of,  a  U.S. 
citizen.  Preferential  treatment  of  rela- 
tives of  our  citizens  conforms  with  our 
natural  instincts  and  has  a  rightful  place 
^n  our  immigration  policies.  It  stems 
irom  precisely  the  opposite  impulses  that 
govern  our  rigid,  unfeeling  quotas. 


Preferred  treatment  for  relatives  and 
quota  exemption  for  our  neighboring 
American  countries  are  but  two  of  the 
many  mature  aspects  of  our  immigration 
laws  which  override  and  repudiate  the 
national  origins  system. 

Among  the  enlightened  amendments  to 
our  immigration  laws  have  been  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  the  Hun- 
garian Parolee  Act  of  1958  and  the  Fair 
Share  Refugee-Escapee  Act  of  1960. 
Each  act  exempted  refugees  from  the 
quota  restrictions  which  would  have  de- 
layed their  entry  into  this  country  for 
many  years.  Moreover,  Congress  has 
granted  nonquota  status  to  quota  immi- 
grants on  five  separate  occasions  since 
1957. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  liberal- 
izing measures,  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country 
during  the  last  10  years  arrived  outside 
the  quotas.  Among  them  were  200,000 
refugees  from  the  Castro  government  in 
Cuba. 

Despite  the  compassion  the  American 
people  have  shown  for  the  people  of  other 
nations  by  the  enactment  of  these  hu- 
mane measures,  and  although  they  have 
had  the  laudable  effect  of  subverting  the 
national  origins  system,  we  continue  to 
employ  a  largely  discredited  numbers 
game  which  tells  the  Republic  of  India, 
bluntly  and  unequivocally :  We  want  only 
100  of  your  people  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  prefer  not  to  believe 
that  the  national  origins  system  repre- 
sents the  wishes  of  the  American  people; 
that  it  is  the  calculated,  supercilious  in- 
sult it  appears  to  be.  I  believe,  instead, 
that  the  system  is  an  anachronism — 
somewhat  like  a  cracked  and  dirty  win- 
dow we  can't  see  through  very  well,  but 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  wash  or 
replace. 

The  fact  that  so  much  special  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  to  nullify  or  suspend 
the  quotas  implies  a  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  law.  That  the  measures 
have  been  necessary  suggests  that  the 
country  is  ready  for  reform.  Partisan 
politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  since 
passage  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
Presidents  from  both  parties  have  called 
for  revision. 

President  Johnson  has  said  of  reform : 

No  move  could  more  eflfectlvely  reaffirm  our 
fundamental  belief  that  a  man  Is  to  be 
Judged  and  judged  exclusively  on  his  worth 
as  a  human  being. 

President  Kennedy  called  for  a  law 
"that  serves  the  national  interest  and  re- 
flects in  every  detail  the  principles  of 
equality  and  human  dignity  to  which  our 
Nation  subscribes." 

President  Eisenhower  used  these 
words : 

A  better  law  must  be  written  that  will 
strike  an  intelligent,  unblgoted  balance  be- 
tween the  Immigration  welfare  of  America 
and  the  prayerful  hopes  of  the  unhappy  and 
oppressed. 

Congress  has  been  content  to  prune 
the  branches  of  our  immigration  law. 
Not  much  has  been  done  to  the  roots. 
The  reason,  I  think,  is  indifference.  We 
may  rouse  ourselves,  however,  as  more 
Americans  become  aware  of  the  injus- 


tices of  the  national  origins  system  and 
of  its  deleterious  effect  on  foreign  policy. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  our  immi- 
gration policies  often  make  up  the  first 
and  only  personal  contact  that  peoples 
of  other  countries  have  with  the  United 
States. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  to  the  thousands 
of  people  who  wish  to  become  U.S.  citi- 
zens: "We  are  sorry,  but  we  have  no  more 
room."  It  is  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent to  say:  "We  are  sorry,  but  we  have 
no  more  room  for  Italians." 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  how  the 
immigration  law  can  be  reformed  within 
the  framework  of  H.R.  93.  The  first 
and  most  important  change  is  revision 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
My  bill  contains  two  other  principal  re- 
forms : 

One  is  the  removal  of  the  quota  restric- 
tions on  parents  of  U.S.  citizens.  They 
would  be  placed  in  the  nonquota  cate- 
gory. 

The  second  makes  provision  for  the 
relief  of  world  refugees  and  Communist 
escapees.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  this 
point  that  my  bill  sets  fixed  and  definite 
limits  on  the  number  of  refugees  who 
could  be  paroled  or  otherwise  admitted 
into  this  country.  In  this  respect,  it  dif- 
fers from  the  administration  bill,  which 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  almost 
unlimited  authority  to  admit  refugees 
and  escapees. 

The  bill  makes  other  changes  in  the 
immigration  law,  but  they  are  fairly  tech- 
nical and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  H€use  to  discuss  them.  They  are 
described,  however,  in  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  logical  first  step  toward  reform  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system  is  to 
replace  the  original  formula  on  which 
it  was  based.  That  formula,  enunciated 
in  the  Johnson-Reed  Act,  was  predicated 
on  the  1920  census  of  the  United  States. 
It  apportioned  the  quotas  according  to 
the  racial  ancestry  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  country  45  years  ago.  My 
bill  proposes  that  the  1960  census  be 
used  to  allocate  immigration  quotas,  that 
the  nonwhlte  population  be  included,  and 
that  the  annual  worldwide  quota  be  set 
at  a  number  equal  to  one-sixth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  1960  U.S.  population. 

The  additional  quota  numbers  that 
would  become  available  because  of  the 
increase  in  this  country's  population 
since  1920  would  be  assigned  to  the  three 
quota  areas — generally  speaking,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa — according  to  the  actual 
quota  immigration  into  the  United 
States  from  those  areas  between  1920 
and  1960.  Thus  the  quota  distribution 
would  more  accurately  reflect  the  pat- 
terns of  immigration  during  those  four 
decades. 

During  1964.  some  55,000  quota  nvun- 
bers  were  not  used  by  the  nations  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  The  average 
over  the  past  several  years  has  been 
about  50,000.  The  unused  quotas  are 
assigned  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Sweden,  and  other  northern  Euro- 
pean countries.  My  bill  provides  that 
these  imused  quota  numbers  be  placed 
in  a  pool  and  awarded  on  a  flrst-come. 
flrst-served  basis  to  oversubscribed  quota 
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areas.  The  allocation  of  surplus  num- 
bers, however,  would  be  subject  to  the 
preference  categories  now  written  into 
the  law. 

The  four  preference  classes,  I  might 
explain,  are  set  up  as  follows: 

First  preference  goes  to  immigrants 
whose  special  skills  are  in  short  supply 
in  the  United  States  and  would  prove 
valuable  to  the  countiy-  I  might  point 
out,  parenthetically,  that  15  of  this  coun- 
try's Nobel  Prize  winners  in  chemistry 
and  physics  have  been  immigrants. 

Second  preference  is  awarded  to  par- 
ents and  unmarried,  adult  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens.  Third  pref- 
erence is  reserved  for  brothers,  sisters 
and  married  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  their  spouses  and  children. 

Fourth  preference  is  assigned  to  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  married  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens  and  their  spouses 
and  children. 

Based  on  the  U.S.  1960  census  pop- 
lation  of  180  million,  the  total  annual 
quota  which  H.R.  93  would  establish 
would  be  about  300,000.  The  pooling 
arrangement  for  unused  quota  numbers 
probably  would  mean  that  all  of  the  300.- 
000  quota  would  be  used  each  year.  Of 
the  present  annual  quota  of  about  158,000 
only  about  103,000  actually  are  used. 
Thus  the  bill  would  result  in  an  addi- 
tional quota  immigration  into  the  United 
States  each  year  of  almost  200,000  per- 
sons. 

I  am  not  quixotic  about  this  bill;  I 
recognize  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  w^ill  feel  that  this  figure  is  too 
high.  Very  well,  then,  let  us  amend  the 
bill.  Let  us  say:  the  United  States  can 
absorb  only  x  number  of  immigrants 
each  year.  Congress,  if  it  wishes,  can 
base  the  yearly  armual  quota  at  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  1960  popula- 
tion. This  would  establish  an  annual 
quota  of  about  180,000,  an  increase  of 
only  22,000  above  the  existing  quota. 

Mere  niunbers  are  not  the  problem.  I 
am  concerned,  not  with  statistics,  but 
with  a  philosophy.  My  objective,  which 
is  shared  by  a  good  many  Members  of 
this  body,  is  to  give  the  country  an  hon- 
orable policy  with  which  to  govern  our 
immigration  and  to  move  toward  the 
abandonment  of  the  national  origins 
system.  It  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  The  system  is  unworthy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  major  change  in  H.R.  93 
would  place  alien  parents  of  U.S.  citizens 
in  the  nonquota  category.  They  now  are 
subject  to  quotas,  and  receive  second 
preference  standing.  A  family  relation- 
ship is  the  most  important  standard  of 
all  in  assigning  immigration  priorities. 
Wives,  husbands,  and  children  of  U.S. 
citizens  are  not  subject  to  quotas,  and  I 
think  parents  should  be  similarly 
favored. 

The  third  major  immigration  policy 
overhaul  proposed  in  my  bill  concerns 
the  relief  of  refugees  and  escapees  from 
Communist-dominated  countries.  Of 
all  immigration  problems,  one  of  the 
most  explosive  and  tragic  is  posed  by 
refugees. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  evidence 
available,  there  are  up  to  10  million  un- 
settled persons  outside   the  Iron  Cur- 


tain. In  the  years  since  World  War  II 
over  40  million  human  beings  have  been 
involuntarily  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  have  crossed  frontiers,  artificial  or 
traditional,  in  search  of  asylum.  The 
tragic  proliferation  of  refugees  all  over 
the  world  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  an  era 
of  global  wars,  revolutions,  civil  confiicts 
and  surging  nationalist  movements. 
Refugees  are  both  the  product  of  political 
tensions  and  the  cause  of  new  unrest. 
Wherever  there  is  an  unsolved  refugee 
problem,  there  is  both  a  tragic  hiunan 
situation  and  a  potentially  explosive  po- 
litical situation.  When  refugee  prob- 
lems are  neglected — as  they  all  too  often 
have  been — human  misery  abounds  and 
political  tensions  are  aggravated. 

In  the  autumn  of  1956, 1  served  as  the 
representative  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  in  Austria  and  West 
Germany  in  setting  up  the  machinery 
under  which  almost  40,000  refugees  from 
Communist  tyranny  in  Hungary  were 
brought  into  the  United  States.  Many 
an  early  dawn  I  stood  on  the  Austrian 
side  of  the  bridge  at  Andau,  walked  the 
Hungarian  border,  and  saw  courageous 
freedom  fighters,  women  and  children, 
come  over  the  freezing  swamps  and 
canals.  It  was  a  sight  and  experience 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  Anyone  who 
has  witnessed  the  chaos,  the  fear,  the 
suffering  of  human  beings  in  mass  flight 
from  their  homeland  can  never  again 
think  of  the  plight  of  uprooted  peoples 
as  anything  less  than  an  urgent  and  com- 
pelling demand  on  individual  conscience 
and  human  compassion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1960  I  had  the  op- 
portvmity  in  the  course  of  a  world  tour 
of  refugee  camps  to  study  the  living 
history  of  four  significant  concentra- 
tions of  refugees;  Arab  refugees  in  the 
territories  aroimd  Israel,  Tibetans  in 
India,  both  Moslem  and  Hindu  refu- 
gees in  India  and  Pakistan,  and  Chinese 
in  Hong  Kong. 

In  crowded  wretched  camps — in  bitter- 
ness and  often  in  deprivation — individ- 
uals, children  and  adults  exist  without 
hope  in  a  world  they  cannot  imderstand, 
without  the  conditions  of  hiunan  dignity 
which  we  Americans  have  come  to  ac- 
cept as  a  basic  part  of  our  birthright. 

To  any  refugee  problem,  there  are 
three  possible  solutions:  repatriation  in 
the  country  of  origin,  integration  in  the 
country  of  asylum,  or  resettlement  else- 
where. Some  combination  of  integra- 
tion, resettlement,  and  repatriation  is 
essential  in  meeting  all  refugee  problems. 

In  suggesting  Unes  of  action  to  al- 
leviate the  world  refugee  problem,  we 
should,  wherever  possible,  encourage 
programs  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  through  the  machinery  and  re- 
sources of  the  International  Committee 
on  European  Migration — ICEM — which 
has  done  excellent  work  with  European 
migration  problems.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  ICEM  should  expand  their 
mandates  to  encompass  all  world  refugee 
problems  instead  of  limiting  themselves 
to  the  declining  problem  of  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  pay  credit  to  the  re- 
markable work  that  has  been  done  by 
voluntary  agencies  in  each  of  these  areas. 
They  have  accomplished  miracles  in  the 


distribution  of  food  and  supplies,  trans- 
portation and  relocation. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-510 
in  1962  enabled  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  participation  in  certain  refugee 
programs  to  provide  assistance  to  refu- 
gees after  they  have  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  It  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  up  to  $10  million  to  meet 
unexpected  refugee  developments  which 
are  outside  the  scope  of  regular  appro- 
priations. 

This  was  helpful  legislation  but  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  stopgap  immigration 
measures,  piecemeal  temporary  solutions 
are  being  sought  for  permanent,  fester- 
ing problems.  The  refugee  problem 
should  be  considered  as  an  integral  and 
essential  facet  of  overall  immigration 
policy. 

To  make  some  headway  toward  meet- 
ing this  tragic  and  tension -ridden  world 
problem,  my  proposed  legislation  moves 
away  from  the  piecemeal  approaches  of 
the  past.  The  legislation  first  tackles 
the  knotty  problem  of  definition.  It  de- 
fines "refugee"  to  mean  any  alien  who 
because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion  has  fled  or  shall  flee 
from  any  Communist  territory  or  from 
a  country  in  the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  definition  also  in- 
cludes persons  who  because  of  war,  politi- 
cal upheaval,  or  natural  calamity,  are 
unable  to  retvurn  to  their  former  homes. 
The  bill  then  empowers  the  President 
to  parole  into  the  United  States  10,000 
refugees  in  emergencies  like  the  Hun- 
garian revolt.  After  a  period  of  time, 
these  persons  would  become  eligible  to 
apply  for  permanent  residence.  Con- 
gress at  all  times  would  receive  detailed 
reports  and  would  retain  veto  power  over 
all  admissions. 

Apart  from  emergency  situations,  20,- 
000  special  refugee  visas  would  be  au- 
thorized for  a  2-year  period  in  order  to 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  existing 
unsolved  refugee  concentrations.  Up  to 
10,000  of  these  special  visas  would  be 
available  for  unsettled  hard-core  refu- 
gees now  in  refugee  camps  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Finally,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  limited  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  the  United  States  to 
finance  the  resettlement  of  these  refugees 
in  the  United  States.  Our  country  can 
scarcely  press  other  countries  for  mean- 
ingful solutions  to  world  refugee  prob- 
lems without  offering  to  accept  a  fair 
share  itself.  Some  of  these  unsolved 
refugee  concentrations  are  explosive  and 
it  is  to  our  own  interest  to  remove  the 
fuse.  We  have  an  obligation,  in  advanc- 
ing an  overall  resettlement  plan,  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  plan  by  offering  refuge 
within  our  own  country  to  a  reasonable 
niunber  of  refugees.  By  so  doing,  we 
will  let  the  world  know  of  our  desire  to 
bring  this  problem  closer  to  a  solution 
and  we  will  be  giving  notice  that  Amer- 
ica's belief  in  freedom  and  humanity 
remain  enduring  tenets  of  our  democratic 
credo. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  provision 
for  refugee  and  escapee  immigration  in 
my  bill  in  no  way  resembles  the  provi- 
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sions  of  section  13  in  the  administration 
bill.  Section  13  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  almost  unlimited  authority  to 
admit,  by  parole  or  otherwise,  as  many 
refugees  and/or  escapees  as  he  deems 
proper.  My  bill  writes  definite  limits 
into  the  law  and  they  may  not  be  ex- 
ceeded except  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Congress.  My  bill  is  hardly  the  carte 
blanche  the  administration  would  give  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  two  other  aspects  of  H.R.  93. 

First.  The  bill  strikes  from  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  a  provision 
that  natvuralized  citizens  could  be  de- 
prived of  their  citizenship  for  taking  up 
residence  in  a  foreign  country  for  a  spec- 
ified period  of  time.  This  provision  has 
been  found  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
should  be  expunged. 

Second.  The  bill  revises  a  provision 
under  which  any  citizen,  born  or  natural- 
ized, loses  his  citizenship  if  he  votes  in 
a  foreign  election.  My  bill  states  that 
citizenship  be  revoked  only  if  such  voting 
is  done  with  the  intent  to  renounce  U.S. 
nationality  or  to  acquire  the  nationality 
of  a  foreign  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks today  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  H.R.  93,  a  resolution  in  support 
of  reform  recently  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  three  tables  showing  the 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the 
United  States  since  1921;  total  immi- 
gration broken  down  by  categories 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1964,  and 
the  niunber  of  admissions  under  quotas 
from  1960  through  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  and  other  Members  are 
sponsoring,  is  the  best  omnibus  reform 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  that  has 
yet  been  offered.  It  is  comprehensive, 
progressive,  and  reasonable;  it  should 
command  wide  support;  and  it  can  i>ass. 
I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
especially  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  I  am  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  pledge  my  full  and 
complete  support  to  enactment  of  this 
much-needed  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  is  to  live  up 
to  her  ideal  of  freedom  and  justice  we 
should  move  ahead  in  this  vital  area. 
We  must  correct  our  deficiencies  and 
strengthen  the  heritage  that  has  made 
us  great.  We  must  hold  ourselves  out  to 
the  world  as  a  proud  and  unafraid  peo- 
ple who  care  deeply  about  basic  liberties 
and  stand  for  justice  and  reason  so  far 
as  these  noble  goals  are  attainable  in  this 
troubled  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  breakdown 
of  H.R.  93,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Section-by-Section   Analysis  of  H.R.  93 — 
A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  act  may  be  cited  by  its  siiort  title  (the 
"Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965") 


The  remainder  of  the  bill  Is  divided  into 
eight  titles,  as  follows: 

Title  I:  General; 

Title  II:  Quota  system; 

Title  III:  Changes  liberalizing  visa  require- 
ments for  nonimmigrant  visitors  to  the 
United  States; 

Title  IV:  The  adrr.ission  of  persecuted  peo- 
ples; 

Title  V:  Changes  in  provisions  relating  to 
ineligibility  to  receive  visas  and  exclusion 
from  admission; 

Title  VI:  Provisions  relating  to  entry  and 
exclusion;  deportation;  adjustment  of  status; 

Title  VII:  Loss  of  nationality; 

Title  VIII:  Miscellaneous. 

TITLE    I.    general 

Section  101.  Definitions:  Section  101(a) 
of  the  bill  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (here- 
inafter, the  act),  which  grants  nonquota 
status  to  spouses  and  children  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens, to  extend  nonquota  status  to  parents 
of  U.S.  citizens  as  well. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
101(a)  (27)  (C)  of  the  act  to  extend  non- 
quota status  to  all  natives  of  Independent 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

Section  101(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
101(a)(3)  of  the  act,  by  deleting  language 
governing  the  meaning  of  the  term  "resi- 
dence" as  it  is  used  In  sections  350  and  352 
of  the  act.  This  Is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  section  701(a)  of  the  bUl  which  repeals 
sections  350  and  352  of  the  act. 

Section  102.  Powers  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State:  This  section  of  the  bill 
amends  section  104(a)(1)  of  the  act,  relat- 
ing to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  administering  the  act  and 
all  other  immigration  laws.  Under  existing 
law  the  Secretary's  authority  extends  to  the 
powers,  duties  and  functions  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  oflQcers  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  visas. 
This  section  of  the  bUl  would  extend  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  cover  the  powers, 
duties  and  functions  of  consular  ofiQcers  re- 
lating to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  visas. 

TITLE    n.    QUOTA    SYSTEM 

Section  201.  Determination  and  allocation 
of  annual  quota:  Section  201(a)  of  the  bill 
revises  the  language  of  section  201  of  the 
act,  making  the  following  changes  in  the 
law. 

The  annual  quotas  of  quota  areas  would 
be  equal  to  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  en- 
tire 1960  population  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the 
white  population  of  continental  United 
States  In  1920  as  under  existing  law.  This 
would  change  the  size  of  the  aggregate  annual 
quotas,  which  are  currently  set  at  156,987,  to 
approximately  300,000.  The  minimum 
quotas  would  be  raised  from  100  to  200. 

Each  quota  area  would  continue  to  receive 
the  quota  numbers  it  receives  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  additional  quota  numbers 
created  by  the  bUl,  after  deducting  those 
necessary  to  Increase  the  minimum  quotas 
from  100  to  200.  would  be  distributed  among 
the  several  quota  areas  In  proportion  to  the 
actual  immigration  of  immigrants  charge- 
able to  each  quota  area  between  July  1,  1920, 
and  July  1,  1960. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  added  to 
the  list  of  officials  (Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Attorney  General) 
who  are  responsible  for  determining  annual 
quotas  for  quota  areas.  The  new  quotas 
would  be  determined  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  would  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  or 
next  half  fiscal  year,  following  the  expira- 
tion of  6  months  after  the  date  they  are 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Section  201(e)  of  the  act  would  be 
amended  to  reflect  the  effect  of  section  10 


of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957* which  ter- 
minated the  reductions  In  annual  quotas 
under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  (f) 
to  section  201  of  the  act  providing  for  the 
pooling  and  redistribution  among  oversub- 
scribed quota  areas  of  quota  numbers  unused 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  The  pool  would 
be  on  a  worldwide  basis,  no  distinction 
being  made  on  an  area  or  country  basis,  and 
would  be  allocated  on  a  first  apply,  first  con- 
sidered basis.  In  other  words,  Immigrants 
with  the  earliest  registration  date  on  quota 
waiting  lists  would  be  the  first  to  receive 
Immigrant  visas  from  the  worldwide  quota 
pool.  The  preferences  would  apply  to  those 
Issued  from  the  pool.  Quota  numbers  from 
the  pool  which  are  not  used  within  a  year 
after  they  are  proclaimed  would  lapse. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  blU  amends  the 
heading  for  section  201  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  act. 

Section  202.  Determination  of  quota  to 
which  an  Immigrant  Is  chargeable :  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  abolishes  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle  provisions  of  the  act  and  eliminates 
the  maximum  limitation  of  100  which  applies 
to  subquota  areas. 

Sections  202(a)  (5)  and  202(b)  of  the  act 
contain  provisions  regarding  the  quota 
chargeablllty  of  aliens  who  are  attributable 
by  one-half  ancestry  to  peoples  Indigenous  to 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle.  These  provisions 
would  be  abolished  by  section  202  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  bill.  In  addition  section  202(a) 
of  the  bin  amends  the  language  contained 
In  202(c)  of  the  act  relating  to  the  quota 
chargeablllty  of  aliens  born  in  a  colony  or 
dependent  area  and  places  it  in  202(a)(5). 
As  amended  the  existing  provision  llmltUig 
the  number  of  persons  chargeable  from 
colony  or  dependent  area  to  100  a  year  would 
be  eliminated  thus  making  the  entire  quota 
of  a  governing  country  available  to  persons 
chargeable  to  Its  subquota  areas. 

Section  202(c)  of  the  blU  contains  con- 
forming amendments. 

Section  203  eliminates  parents  of  cltlzenB 
of  the  United  States  from  the  second  pref- 
erence category.  This  change  conforms  the 
act  to  the  amendment  made  by  Section  101 
of  the  bill  making  parents  of  such  citizens 
nonquota  immigrants. 

TITLE  rn.  CHANGES  LIBERALIZING  VISA  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  NONIMMIGRANT  VISITORS  TO  THI 
UNITED  STATES 

Section  301.  Nonimmigrant  visas:  Section 
301(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  212(d)  (4) 
of  the  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
and  Secretary  of  State,  acting  Jointly  and  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity,  to  allow  nonimmi- 
grants to  visit  the  United  States  temporarily 
for  business  or  pleasure  without  the  neces- 
sity of  having  In  their  possession  a  non- 
immigrant visa  or  border  crossing  Identifica- 
tion card. 

Section  301(b)  would  authorize  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  im- 
migration officers  to  serve  at  consvUar  posts 
overseas  In  order  to  examine  and  Inspect 
aliens  seeking  to  visit  the  United  States 
temporarily  for  business  or  pleasure  for 
whom  the  requirement  of  a  visa  or  border 
crossing  Identification  card  had  been  waived. 

Section  301(c)  repeals  a  provision  in  sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  the  act  creating  a  presump- 
tion that  every  alien  applying  for  a  visa  or 
for  admission  is  an  immigrant  until  he 
proves  that  he  is  entitled  to  nonimmigrant 
status. 

TITLE    IV THE  ADMISSION  OF  PERSECUTED 

PEOPLES 

Section  401.  Refugee  relief:  Section  401(a) 
of  the  bill  amends  section  212(d)(5)  of  the 
act  (which  grants  the  Attorney  General  au- 
thority to  parole  aliens  Into  the  United 
States)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
wblch  defines  the  term  "refugee"  as  used 
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therein,  and  authorizes  the  President,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  a  situation  has  arisen  creat- 
ing a  class  of  refugees,  to  direct  the  At- 
torney General  by  proclamation  to  parole 
into  the  United  States  such  refugees  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  At- 
torney General  is  further  authorized  in  the 
absence  of  a  Presidential  proclamation  to 
parolo  up  to  10,000  such  refugees  into  the 
United  States  in  a  fiscal  year  upon  selection 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  402.  Adjustment  of  status  of  cer- 
tain aliens:  Section  402(a)  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  paragraph  (9)  (A)  to  section  212(d) 
of  the  act,  authorizing  the  Attorney  General, 
upon  application  of  an  alien  paroled  into  the 
United  States  under  section  212(d)(5),  to 
adjust  his  status  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence.  If 
the  Attorney  General  is  satisfied  that  the 
alien  has  remained  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  2  years,  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  and  that  such  action  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  national  welfare,  safety,  or  se- 
curity, he  may  record  the  alien's  admission 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  alien's  last  arrival.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  submit  a  complete  report  to  Con- 
gress in  the  case  of  each  alien  whose  status 
is  adjusted.  Either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  pass  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  adjustment  of  status  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  following  session  of  Con- 
gress, m  which  case  the  alien  will  be  re- 
quired to  leave  the  United  States  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  law.  If  neither  House  of 
Congress  passes  such  a  resolution  within  that 
time  the  alien's  status  will  be  adjusted  as 
of  the  date  of  his  last  arrival. 

Section  402(b)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  20.000  special  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  to  refugees  during  the  2-year 
period  July  1,  1964.  to  June  30.  1966.  These 
admissions  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  refugees  on  parole  under  section 
212(d)(5)  and  under  the  "Refugee  Fair 
Share  Law"  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-648. 

Section  402(c)  of  the  bill  provides  es- 
pecially for  the  admission  of  up  to  10,000 
"hard-core"  refugees  (as  determined  by  the 
U.N.  High  Comissioner  for  Refugees)  as  non- 
quota immigrants  including  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Such  refugees 
must  be  otherwise  admissible  and  their  ad- 
mission is  to  be  subject  to  such  terms,  con- 
ditions and  controls,  excluding  the  giving  of 
a  bond,  as  the  Attorney  General  may  pre- 
scribe in  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Section  402(d)-  provides  that,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c),  an  alien  must 
meet  all  eligibility  requirements  of  the  act 
in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  refugee  under 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Section  403.  Issuance  of  visas:  This  section 
states  that  any  special  nonquota  Immigrant 
visas  issued  under  the  bill,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  issued  under  section  402(c), 
must  follow  the  requirements  of  section  221 
of  the  act  which  sets  forth  the  general  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  Issuing  visas. 

Section  404.  Resettlement  of  refugees: 
Section  404(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
agencies  in  the  United  States  to  assist  them 
In  resettling  within  the  United  States  needy 
hard-core  refugees  admitted  under  section 
402^c)  of  the  bill.  Including  the  furnishing 
of  care  and  rehabilitation  services.  Section 
404fb)  authorized  the  appropriation  of  up 
to  $2,500,000  for  this  purpose. 

Section  405.  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  definitions:  This  section  applies  the  defi- 
nitions contained  in  section  101  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  act  to  the  administration  of  title  IV 
of  the  bill. 

TITLE    V CH.4NGES    IN    PROVISIONS   RELATING   TO 

INELIGIBILITY    TO    RECEIVE    VISAS    AND    EXCLU- 
SION FROM  ADMISSION 

Section  501.  Pardon  for  crimes:  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  amends  paragraphs  (9)  and 


(10)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  act  (which 
declare  aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of 
or  who  admit  having  committed  certain 
crimes  ineligible  to  receive  visas  and  exclud- 
ed from  admission)  to  provide  that  an  alien 
shall  not  be  so  ineligible  or  excluded  on  the 
basis  of  a  crime  for  which  he  has  received 
a  pardon. 

Section  502.  Other  excludable  aliens:  Sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section 
eliminate  existing  language  In  the  act  which 
gives  controlling  effect  to  the  opinion  of  a 
consular  officer  or  the  Attorney  General  in 
determining  the  excludabllity  of  certain 
aliens. 

Section  502(a)  amends  section  212(a)  (15) 
of  the  act  (which  declares  excludable  aliens 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  consular  officer  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  visa  or  the  At- 
torney General  at  the  time  of  application 
for  admission,  axe  likely  to  become  public 
charges)  by  eliminating  language  referring 
to  the  opinion  of  the  consular  officer  or  the 
Attorney  General. 

Section  502(b)  similarly  amends  section 
212(a)  (27)  of  the  act  relating  to  the  exclud- 
abllity of  aliens  who  might  be  seeking  en- 
trance to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  ac- 
tivities which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  Interest  or  endanger  the  welfare, 
safety  or  secxirlty  of  the  United  States. 

Section  502(c)  similarly  amends  section 
212(a)  (29)  of  the  act  relating  to  the  exclud- 
abllity of  aliens  who  might  engage  in  espio- 
nage, seek  to  overthrow  our  Government  by 
unconstitutional  means,  or  participate  in  the 
activities  of  certain  subversive  organizations. 

title  vi.  provisions  relating  to  entry  and 
exclusion;    deportation;    adjustment    op 

STATUS 

Section  601.  Inspection  and  deportation: 
Section  601(a)  repeals  section  235(c)  of  the 
act.  which  vests  in  the  Attorney  General  spe- 
cial authority  to  exclude  aliens  for  security 
reasons  under  paragraphs  (27),  (28),  and 
(29)  of  section  212(a),  on  the  basis  of  con- 
fidential information  and  without  inquiry  by 
a  special  Inquiry  officer. 

Section  601(b)  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  section  235(b)  of  the  act,  de- 
leting a  reference  to  section  235(c) . 

Section  601(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
241(a)  (8)  of  the  act  (which  provides  for  the 
deportation  of  aliens  who,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  have  become  public 
charges  within  5  years  after  entry),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General." 

Section  601(d)  repeals  section  241(d)  of 
the  act.  which  applies  the  grovmds  for  de- 
portation contained  in  section  241  retro- 
actively to  aliens  who  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act  and  to  events  that  occurred  prior  to  such 
date. 

Section  602.  Grounds  for  deportation;  rec- 
ord of  admission:  Section  602(a)  amends 
section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  act  (which  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  suspend  depor- 
tation and  grant  permanent  resident  status 
to  aliens  who  are  deportable  for  certain  of 
the  more  serious  grounds  specified  In  section 
241  of  the  act  and  who  have  been  In  the 
United  State  continuously  for  10  years  and 
prove  good  moral  character  during  that 
time),  by  changing  the  test  supplied  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  determining  the  effect  of 
deportation  on  the  alien  or  his  family  from 
one  of  ''exceptional  and  extremely  unusual 
hardship"  to  one  of  "extreme  hardship." 
This  amendment  would  apply  the  same  test 
to  the  aliens  affected  as  Is  applied  to  other 
aliens  deportable  on  less  serious  grounds. 

Section  602(b)  repeals  section  244(f)  of 
the  act  which  prohibits  certain  classes  of 
aliens  (crewmen,  exchange  students  and  pro- 
fessors, and  natives  of  contiguous  countries 
or  adjacent  islands)  from  having  their  de- 
portation suspended  and  status  adjusted 
under  section  244  of  the  act. 


Section  602(c)  amends  section  249(a)  of 
the  act  (which  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  create  a  record  of  admission  for  per- 
manent residence  for  certain  aliens  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  prior  to  June  28, 
1940)  by  extending  its  application  to  those 
who  entered  prior  to  December  24,  1952  (the 
effective  date  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act). 

TITLE    VII.     LOSS    OF    NATIONALITY 

Section  701.  Loss  of  citizenship;  special  pro- 
ceedings: Section  701(a)  of  the  bill  relating 
to  loss  of  nationality  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  voting  in  a  foreign  election 
is  amended  to  add  the  proviso :  "if  such  vot- 
ing in  a  political  election  or  such  participa- 
tion in  an  election  or  plebiscite  is  done  with 
the  intent  to  renounce  U.S.  nationality  or 
to  acquire  the  nationality  of  a  foreign  state." 

Section  701(b)  of  the  bill  repeals  sections 
350,  352,  353,  354  and  355  of  the  act.  which 
provide  for  or  relate  to  the  loss  of  nationality 
by  dual  nationals  and  naturalized  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  nationals. 

Section  701(c)  would  make  several  changes 
in  section  360(a)  of  the  act,  which  provides 
for  declaratory  Judgment  proceedings  for  a 
person  claiming  U.S.  nationality.  The  exist- 
ing provision  applies  only  to  persons  who  are 
within  the  United  States;  as  amended  by  the 
bill  it  is  not  so  limited.  Existing  law  applies 
only  to  persons  who  are  denied  a  right  or 
privilege  as  a  U.S.  national  by  a  department, 
agency  or  official  of  the  Government;  under 
the  bill  the  denial  is  not  limited  to  such  a 
Federal  source.  The  provision  presently  pro- 
vides only  for  the  initiation  of  a  declaratory  , 
Judgment  proceeding:  as  amended  by  the  7 
bill,  judicial  review  under  the  Administrative  ^ 
Procedure  Act  would  also  be  made  available. 
The  bill  would  eliminate  provisions  in  the 
existing  section  stating  that  no  action  may 
be  Instituted  if  the  Issue  of  the  person's  na- 
tionality arose  out  of  or  Is  In  Issue  in  an  ex- 
clusion proceding.  Finally,  the  existing  5- 
year  period  of  limitation  within  which  suit 
must  be  brought  would  be  eliminated. 

Section  701(d)  amends  section  360(c)  of 
the  act  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
(which  provides  that  a  final  determination 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  a  person  who 
has  applied  for  a  declaration  of  nationality 
is  not  entitled  to  admission  to  the  United 
States  may  be  reviewed  judicially  only  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  and  not  In  any 
other  manner) . 

TITLE  Vin.   MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801.  Powers  of  immigration  offi- 
cers: This  section  amends  section  287(a)(1) 
of  the  act  which  empowers  authorized  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Service,  without  warrant,  to  inter- 
rogate any  alien  or  person  believed  to  be  an 
alien  as  to  his  right  to  be  or  remain  in  the 
United  States.  As  amended  by  the  bill,  the 
interrogation  of  a  person  believed  to  be  an 
alien  would  have  to  be  based  on  probable 
cause. 

Section  802(a)  Statute  of  limitation:  This 
section  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  section 
293  to  the  act  providing  a  statute  of  limita- 
tion for  deportation  proceedings,  whereby 
no  alien  could  be  deported  by  reason  of  con- 
duct occurring  more  than  10  years  prior  to 
the  institution  of  proceedings. 

Section  802(b)  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  table  of  contents  to  re- 
flect the  addition  of  the  new  section  293  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


THE  PEACEFUL  DESTRUCTION  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  fMr.  Edwards!  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  3  months  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton there  are  a  good  many  impressions 
I  have  about  our  Federal  Goverrunent, 
about  Congress,  about  the  House  itself, 
and  about  Washington. 

But  there  is  one  impression  which 
stands  out  in  my  mind  far  above  any 
other.  It  is  this:  We  in  this  country 
today  are  much  farther  down  the  road 
toward  the  destruction  of  representa- 
tive government  than  I  had  previously 
thought,  or  than  is  generally  recognized. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful 
trend  towards  concentration  of  power  in 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  my  judgment  this  trend  is 
more  dangerous  than  many  of  us  realize. 
It  is  a  trend  that  is  recognized  and  un- 
derstood in  Washington  by  many  people, 
but  it  does  not  come  through  to  the  pub- 
lic in  its  full  extent. 

We  are  moving  so  forcefully  in  the  di- 
rection of  big  government  at  the  Federal 
level  that  I  find  it  hard  to  be  optimistic 
regarding  any  pyossible  remedies:  It  is 
difficult  to  know,  based  on  events  of  thp 
past  3  months,  just  how  we  can  merely 
slow  things  down,  much  less  reverse  the 
trend. 

There  are  powerful  forces  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  working  for  big  gov- 
ernment. These  people  believe  sincerely 
in  three  ideas : 

First.  They  feel  that  State  and  local 
governments  have  failed  in  their  respon- 
sibilities and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
meet  what  these  people  think  of  as  the 
needs  of  the  time  in  government  action. 

Second.  They  believe  Congress  Is  also 
unable  to  act.  They  think  of  Congress 
as  a  kind  of  picturesque  and  quaint  old 
institution  made  up  of  incompetent, 
vain,  and  hostile  people  who  are  com- 
pletely unable  to  understand  the  modern 
world. 

Third.  They  believe  that  their  kind  of 
action  can  only  be  undertaken  success- 
fully by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  that  the  country  needs 
forceful  direction  from  the  top  in  a  way 
which  bypasses  obstacles  of  any  kind, 
including  Congress,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  often  public  opinion.    In 
their   view   public   opinion   is   not   the 
foundation  upon  which  the  authority  and 
direction   of   government   is   built,   but 
rather  is  a  fact  of  life  which  can  be 
troublesome  if  not  "educated"  and  ma- 
nipulated to  support  the  larger  objective 
of  centralized   government  power. 
Who  are  these  people? 
They  are  led  by  two  major  groups: 
educators  and  Federal  bureaucrats.    The 
educators — not  all  of  them  by  any  means 
but  a  large  proportion — seem  to  believe 
that  profit  in  business  dealings  is  some- 
how dirty  and  shameful,  that  private 
enterprise  is  outmoded,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  righteousness  to  the  United 
States  is  to  build  greater  Central  Govern- 
ment direction  of  commercial  and  com- 
munity affairs.    They  also,  of  course,  be- 
lieve in  greater  individual  freedom  of 
expression  and  some  believe  in  obeying 
only  those  laws  which  they  consider  to 
be  just.   They  evidently  see  no  inconsist- 
ency between  the  two  concepts  of  excess 
government  authority  on  one  hand,  and 


greater  executive  power  in  the  attain- 
ment of  special  objectives  on  the  other. 
In  international  affairs  they  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  the 
aggressor  in  Vietnam,  Panama,  the 
Congo,  and  other  areas  of  conflict.  They 
believe  the  Communist  international 
conspiracy  is  largely  a  myth  or  in  any 
case  is  basically  defensive  in  nature,  and 
therefore  we  must  continually  offer 
evidence  of  peaceful  intentions  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  our  many  efforts  to 
do  this  have  resulted  in  greater  frictions, 
not  less. 

The  bureaucrats — and  their  army  is 
growing    fast — are    engaged    in    inter- 
agency rivalries,  and  efforts  to  build  the 
budgets   and   the   staffs   of   their    own 
organizations.    For  many  of  them  the 
whole  world  is  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
A  second  generation  is  coming  in  now  for 
whom  the  bureaucracy  is  the  only  world 
they  have   ever  known.    It  is  natural 
that  they  come  to  think  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  about  as  foreign  to  them  as 
say,  England  or  Argentina.    Their  at- 
titude comes  to  be  patronizing  toward 
all  Americans  outside  the  Government. 
Where  we  think  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  servant  of  the  people,  they 
think  of  the  people  as  existing  to  support 
the  Government.     Two  agencies  some- 
times enter  into  a  battle  with  each  other 
for  control  of  a  program,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  battle  becomes  the  primary 
objective   in  the  lives   of   hundreds  of 
skillful,    well    paid    Government    em- 
ployees.   The  major  project  in  many  de- 
partments every  year  is  freely  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  fight  with  Congress  for 
more  operating  funds. 

After  these  two  influential  groups 
come  the  politicians  who  play  the  same 
game.  It  is  amazing  to  learn  how  many 
congressional  candidates,  for  example, 
campaigned  in  1964  on  a  platform  of 
complete  and  unquestioning  support  for 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
Paying  no  heed  to  the  constitutional 
function  of  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  Government  they  promised  rubber- 
stamp  support  for  the  President.  They 
were  successful  to  a  large  degree,  and 
they  now  control  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  by  comfortable  margins. 

And  fourth,  the  average  voter  across 
most  of  the  country  has  evidently  come 
to  fall  into  line  with  this  thinking. 
Whether  it  is  because  of  the  press  media, 
because  of  educators  making  their  mark 
on  public  attitudes  about  Government, 
because  of  the  political  failures  of  those 
of  us  who  feel  differently,  or  because  of 
some  basic  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  do  not  know.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  majority  of 
our  citizens  find  themselves  joining 
hands  with  the  move  to  bigger  govern- 
ment. 

Maybe  our  people  do  want  to  be  told 
that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  old  fashioned  so  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  to  do  the  job.  Perhaps, 
even  though  Americans  have  prided 
themselves  on  being  a  responsible  and 
independent  people,  the  fact  is  that  our 
responsibiUty  and  independence  is 
basically  a  national  or  group  trait.  And 
as  individuals  we  are  prepared  to  give  up 
our  independence  and  responsibility  to 


the  Federal  Government  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  security. 

Whatever  the  reasons  or  backgroimd 
it  is  clear  that  the  forces  of  big  govern- 
ment marked  a  great  triumph  in  Novem- 
ber 1964.  The  campaign  was  skillfully 
designed  to  ridicule  the  political  element 
which  attempted  to  show  the  country 
what  is  wrong  with  the  big  government 
trend,  and  how  it  could  be  changed. 
With  that  election  victory,  the  White 
House  and  the  rubber-stamp  leadership 
of  Congress  have  proceeded  at  a  fright- 
ening pace  to  build  Federal  Government 
power  and  to  concentrate  that  power  in 
the  executive  branch  where  vital  deci- 
sions are  made  by  individuals  the  people 
cannot  know,  and  often  are  made  without 
the  people  even  being  able  to  know  they 
are  made. 

What  are  some  of  the  actions  which 
have  been  taken?    Both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  passed   an  education   bill 
which  goes  far  to  establish  a  separate 
public   education  system  financed   and 
administered  by  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment.   The   bill   also   requires   Federal 
Government  approval  for  any  programs 
established  under  the  new  program,  and 
allocates  funds  according  to  a  formula 
designed  to  put  the  Government  into 
nearly  every  school  system  across  the 
country  regardless  of  differing  needs  for 
financial  help.    Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress concerned  with  providing  effective 
help  to  schools  where  the  need  is  the 
greatest,  were  completely  rebuffed  in  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  bill  by  retaining 
school  control  at  the  State  level,  or  to 
change  the  formula  to  direct  funds  where 
the  need  is  the  greatest. 

The  big  government  forces  have  also 
enacted  the  Appalachia  bill,  part  of 
which  is  designed  to  bypass  State  gov- 
ernments and  pays  no  heed  to  State 
boundaries.  It  selects  certain  counties 
for  special  programs:  among  other  pro- 
visions it  lays  a  whole  new  Federal  high- 
way program  on  top  of  the  existing  high- 
way programs  we  already  have.  When 
this  bill  passed  in  the  House,  many  ob- 
servers doubted  whether  a  majority  of 
Members  really  favored  it.  But  a  ma- 
jority voted  for  it,  many  because  the 
White  House  had  either  pressured  them 
directly,  or  else  promised  that  new  pro- 
grams especially  designed  for  other  areas 
of  the  country  would  be  recommended 
in  due  course. 

The  President  has  directed  that  Con- 
gress enact  a  voting  rights  biU  which 
responsible  people  all  over  the  country 
feel  may  be  unconstitutional.  The  bill 
discriminates  against  just  a  few  South- 
em  States;  it  would  prohibit  Uteracy 
tests  even  though  such  tests  are  clearly 
in  accord  with  the  Constitution;  and  it 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  com- 
plete power  to  appoint  voting  registrars 
who  would  then  have  full  discretion  to 
register  or  not  to  register  voting  appli- 
cants. Apparently  the  bill  will  now  even 
do  away  with  all  poll  taxes  even  though 
the  Congress  only  recently  felt  that  this 
tax  could  only  be  attacked  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  President  rec- 
ommended this  bill  in  an  emotional  ad- 
dress. And  not  only  a  large  majority 
of  Members  of  Congress  but  most  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  as  well  sat  in  the 
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audience  and  applauded  enthusiastically 
as  the  President  proclaimed  this  meas- 
ure which  so  clearly  overwhelms  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Federal  Governments,  as 
well  as  State  government. 

The  so-called  medicare  bill  has  been 
pushed  through  the  House  after  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  held 
hearings  which  were  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  bill  has  296  pages,  and  was 
before  the  House  last  week  on  a  iiile 
which  permitted  no  amendments.  It 
will  compel  us  to  pay  higher  social 
security  taxes — the  tax  will  go  above 
10  percent  within  8  years — and  it  takes  a 
giant  step  toward  socialized  medicine. 

Soon  there  will  be  a  big  effort  by  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  putting  many 
decisions  about  city  government  into  the 
hands  of  Washington  bureaucrats,  by- 
passing State  governments.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  thinks  his  Department's 
responsibilities  should  be  broadened  to 
include  consumers  in  the  cities  as  well 
as  the  crops  on  the  farm.  On  at  least 
two  occasions  this  year  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  give  up  its  annual  authorization 
and  appropriation  responsibility  on  vital 
Government  programs,  and  provide  a  4- 
year  authorization  plan,  giving  the  exec- 
utive branch  more  leeway  to  operate 
without  congressional  review.  I  have 
joined  with  some  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  a  few  brave  Democrats, 
in  supporting  legislation  to  provide  great- 
er public  access  to  Government  informa- 
tion. But  the  executive  branch  insists 
on  retaining  what  is  almost  a  total  power 
to  withhold  information  on  its  own  judg- 
ment as  to  what  comprises  the  public 
interest,  and  will  probably  prevail  in  its 
opposition  to  new  legislation  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

On  and  on  it  goes:  the  White  House 
asking  expansion  of  its  own  control,  the 
congressional  leadership  rushing  to  com- 
ply while  yielding  its  primary  lawmaking 
responsibility  to  the  White  House,  and 
the  American  public  either  unaware  of 
the  issues  at  stake,  or  perfectly  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  trend. 

And  yet  it  is  in  the  history  books  for 
all  to  see:  the  peaceful  destruction  of 
representative  government  occurred  in 
Germany  in  the  1930's  when  the  execu- 
tive authority  persuaded  the  elected  leg- 
islature to  yield  its  responsibilities  in  the 
name  of  the  national  interest.  The 
people  either  did  not  know  what  was 
happening  or  else  welcomed  the  develop- 
ment because  they  were  busy  with  their 
own  pursuits  and  willingly  passed  along 
responsibilities  to  a  popular,  politically 
skillful  executive  who  seemed  to  be  act- 
ing in  the  interests  of  all  citizens.  To- 
day's popular  demand  for  centralized 
goverrunent  authority  is  tomorrow's 
dictatorship. 

Richard  Nixon  said  a  few  evenings  ago 
in  Washington  that  Lyndon  Johnson  Is 
the  most  politically  skillful  President  of 
this  century,  and  perhaps  in  our  whole 
history.  I  believe  this  is  true.  His  skill 
is  fantastic.  But  what  frightens  many 
people  today  is  not  so  much  his  political 
skill  but  his  failure  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  what  he  Is  doing. 


The  real  fear  is  that  the  trend  estab- 
lished over  the  past  4  years,  and  due  to 
continue,  is  concentrating  so  much  pow- 
er in  the  hands  of  the  White  House  that 
at  any  time  in  the  future,  under  one 
President  or  another,  we  will  find  that 
our  Government  has  passed  into  an  au- 
tocracy; representative  government  will 
have  lost  its  struggle  and  will  be  gone. 
The  country  will  be  under  the  thumb  of 
a  Chief  Executive  who  is  not  only  politi- 
cally skillful,  able  to  rally  national  sym- 
pathy with  the  help  of  the  television 
screen  and  other  communication  media, 
but  also  power  hungry,  uncompromising, 
ruthless,  ambitious;  in  short,  a  dictator- 
ship. We  may  be  closer  to  that  point 
than  we  realize. 

What  are  the  things  we  can  do  which 
might  help? 

There  are  no  easy  solutions.  With  the 
forces  of  big  government  well  organized, 
and  with  the  others  either  apathetic  or 
very  disorganized,  the  task  of  reversing 
the  trend  is  very  diflBcult. 

Basically  what  is  needed  is  a  gigantic 
effort  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of 
representative  government.  More  of  our 
people,  young  and  old  alike,  need  to  un- 
derstand exactly  why  it  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  set  up  with  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances;  how  it  is  that 
elected  representatives  are  to  function 
as  responsive  to  the  people;  why  it  is 
that  government  exists  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  just  how  our  Fed- 
eral system  is  designed  to  keep  much  of 
government  close  to  home  where  the 
citizen  has  a  recourse,  while  giving  some 
functions  necessarily  to  the  National 
Government. 

As  a  nation  we  owe  our  origin  to  the 
hard  struggle  against  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment. We  fought  hard  for  elected 
representation  and  for  citizen  participa- 
tion in  a  government  established  to  serve 
the  people,  not  dominate  them.  And  yet 
we  seem  now  to  take  for  granted  these 
objectives.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that 
democracy  might  be  only  temporary.  We 
seem  to  assume  that  representative  gov- 
ernment is  not  only  a  birthright,  but 
also  a  very  natural  and  normal  state 
which  always  has  prevailed  and  always 
will.  We  must  learn  that  constant  vigi- 
lance is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  system  of  government. 

We  need  to  demonstrate  to  many  of  our 
educators  who  are  rightly  concerned  with 
freedom  of  expression  and  academic 
freedom  of  all  kinds  that  when  autocracy 
supplants  representative  government, 
when  an  excess  of  authority  is  given  to 
the  Executive,  freedom  of  expression,  and 
academic  freedoms  as  well  as  other  ob- 
jectives of  the  individualist,  are  the  first 
to  suffer. 

It  is  easy  today  on  the  college  campuses 
to  show  how  Congress  does  not  always 
work  as  it  should,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  congressional 
function  should  be  downgraded  and  more 
flexibility  given  to  the  White  House. 
We  should  try  to  show  Instead  that  where 
Congress  fails,  the  remedy  lies  in  correct- 
ing the  failure,  not  In  doing  away  with 
Congress  or  in  bypassing  this  great 
body.  With  the  news  media  and  others 
focusing  the  glamour  of  public  life  on  the 
White  House  and  on  Cabinet  ofiflcials 


promising  executive  actions  of  all  kinds 
to  cure  real  or  imagined  evils,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  our  attentions  tend  to  be  cen- 
tered on  the  personalities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  function  of  Congress 
as  an  independent  lawmaking  body  is 
not  so  colorful,  and  yet  this  function 
must  somehow  be  elevated  in  public  at- 
titudes. We  need  to  make  Congress 
work  effectively  and  well  and  to  show 
that  the  national  interest  depends  on  it. 

We  also  need  to  improve  the  workings 
of  State  and  local  governments  where  we 
can.  The  responsibilities  there  are  very 
real,  and  when  they  are  not  met,  the  big 
government  people  use  the  failure  as 
powerful  ammunition.  We  who  believe 
in  States  rights  must  also  urge  States 
responsibilities  at  the  same  time. 

In  all  of  this  we  need  to  bring  the  po- 
litical talents  and  time  of  more  and  more 
able  people  into  public  life.  Too  many 
are  sitting  back  busy  with  other  activ- 
ities. We  need  politically  alert  people 
with  an  eye  for  constructive  progress  in 
representative  government  to  step  for- 
ward and  offer  their  services.  Those  of 
us  wanting  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
representative  government  will  have  to 
work  on  an  organized  basis  utilizing  all 
the  political  skill  possible. 

The  message  I  want  to  bring  to  you 
today  is  that  now,  in  April  of  1965,  the 
peaceful  destruction  of  representative 
government  in  America  may  be  closer 
than  we  think. 

Somewhere  in  history  a  wise  man  said: 

Better  to  understand  and  master  the  art  of 
politics,  or  you  fall  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  do. 

These  words  have  never  had  more 
significance  than  they  do  today.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  heed  them. 


Apnl  13,  1965 
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REPORT  ON  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT  FOR  LICKING  RIVER 
BASIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  40  noinutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  matters  of  greatest  interest  in 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  is  the  status  of 
the  flood  control  project  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  preparing  for  the  Licking 
River  Basin.  Over  6  years  have  passed 
since  the  disastrous  January  1959  flood 
which  caused  over  $8  million  in  damage 
to  local  property  owners  and  demon- 
strated the  need  for  a  new  comprehen- 
sive program  to  prevent  future  disasters 
of  this  type.  No  matter  has  received 
more  attention  from  myself  than  flood 
control  projects  in  the  17th  District  and 
I  feel  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  outline 
all  that  has  transpired  in  the  Licking 
project. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  1959  flood,  the 
Licking  River  Basin  had  received  some 
local  protection  work  in  the  Newark  area 
but  no  comprehensive  program  had  been 
envisioned.  As  a  part  of  the  overall 
Muskingum  River  Basin  work,  Dillon 
Dam  had  been  authorized  and  com- 
pleted. The  January  1959  flood  repre- 
sented the  worst  flood  in  the  history  of 
the  Newark  and  Licking  County  vicinity. 


The  levee  that  had  been  built  at  Newark 
in  1941.  while  it  was  not  overtopped,  was 
skirted  at  its  upstream  ternoinus  on  Rac- 
coon Creek  and  on  North  Fork.  Thus  it 
was  clearly  shown  to  be  ineffective  in 
serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
built. 

BRIEF   HISTORT    OF   PROJECT 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  1959  flood, 
a  resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  adopted  on  June  3,  1959, 
which  directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Board  of  Engineers  of  Rivers  and 
Harbors  to  review  the  previous  reports 
and  determine  whether  in  view  of  the 
damages  caused  by  the  1959  flood  any 
new  plans  should  be  considered  to  prevent 
such  a  situation  in  the  future.  My  pred- 
ecessor. Representative  Robert  W.  Lev- 
ering, was  very  diligent  in  promoting  this 
survey  and  securing  funds  for  it. 

On  the  face  of  it,  one  quite  naturally 
thinks  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  dilatQry  in  its  work.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  one  who  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  their  efforts  during  these 
past  4  years,  I  can  say  from  first-hand 
knowledge  that  the  corps  has  never  re- 
lented in  its  work  on  this  project.  The 
study  contains  many  facets  beside  flood 
control  in  the  Newark  area.  Upstream 
water  situations  in  Utica,  St.  Louisville, 
and  all  of  the  towns  and  villages  along 
the  tributaries  of  the  Licking  River  have 
been  studied.  Many  plans  have  been 
considered,  such  as  small  reservoirs, 
levees,  channel  improvement,  and  com- 
binations of  these  methods.  While  flood 
control  was  a  prime  consideration,  atten- 
tion was  also  directed  in  their  study  to 
other  allied  water  problems  and  benefits 
such  as  water  supply,  pollution  abate- 
ment, fish  and  wildlife  benefits,  and  rec- 
reational benefits. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  factor  that  is  not  generally 
known  by  the  public  and  one  which  has 
caused  some  delay  in  this  meritorious 
project.  This  business  of  flood  control 
is  not  a  boondoggle  or  pork  barrel,  as 
some  like  to  derisively  allege.  It  Is  a 
hard-headed  business  proposition  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  proceed 
where  a  project  is  not  economically  justi- 
fied. In  other  words,  if  it  would  happen 
to  take  a  $20  million  project  to  prevent  a 
$8  million  fiood  loss,  the  corps  would  not 
proceed.  The  corps  works  under  a  for- 
mula wherein  they  cannot  spend  a  dol- 
lar of  public  funds  to  obtain  less  than  a 
dollar's  worth  of  benefits  or  protection. 
They  figure  the  cost-benefit  ratio  on  ev- 
ery individual  project  and  if  from  the 
damages  that  we  are  going  to  alleviate 
weighed  against  the  total  project  cost 
that  the  corps  proposes,  they  derive  a 
ratio  that  is  less  than  dollar  for  dollar, 
the  project  is  not  recommended. 

At  this  point,  I  can  attest  to  the  pro- 
fessional manner  in  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  addresses  their  talents  toward 
the  projects  they  survey.  I  only  wish 
our  foreign  aid  money — indeed,  most  of 
our  Federal  expendiutres — were  dis- 
pensed with  such  high  standards  and  by 
such  dedicated  public  servants.  If  Lick- 
ing County  were  a  foreign  country,  we 
could  probably  get  a  concrete  levee  from 
Utica  to  Zanesvllle. 


Many  civic  groups  such  as  the  Newark 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  given 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  effort  to 
this  project.  No  one  has  labored  harder 
than  Al  Milliken,  chamber  manager  and 
executive  vice  president.  The  board  of 
county  conamissioners  and  Newark  city 
officials  have  patiently  imparted  their 
intimate  knowledge  to  the  survey  report 
and  have  assisted  at  every  turn.  Mayor 
Dave  Evans,  along  with  Al  Milliken,  have 
probably  done  as  much  for  this  project 
as  any  other  Licking  County  residents. 

SURVEY  REPORT  PREPARED 

Col.  Harrington  W.  Cochran,  district 
engineer  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  pre- 
pared the  survey  report  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  him  by  Congress  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  division  engineer, 
Ohio  River  Division,  Cincinnati,  on 
March  13, 1964.  The  report  was  returned 
to  the  Huntington  office  for  revision  in- 
cluding the  development  of  additional 
information  not  contained  in  the  original 
report.  The  revised  report  was  resub- 
mitted on  December  4,  1964.  The  review 
is  now  in  progress  and  I  would  like  to 
outline  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  this  report. 

Detailed  consideration  was  originally 
given  to  a  $30  million  flood  control 
measure  which  would  have  included  a 
3.500-acre  reservoir  on  the  North  Fork 
above  Utica  and  an  820-acre  reservoir  on 
Raccoon  Creek  near  Johnstown.  Levee 
improvements  in  Newark  and  dredging 
projects  on  the  South  Fork  near  Hebron 
were  also  considered.  Local  flood  control 
work  in  Newark  would  include  new  levees 
along  both  sides  of  the  North  Fork  from 
Everett  Avenue  north  to  the  Manning 
Street  bridge.  A  concrete  wall  at  the 
Everett  Avenue  Bridge  and  a  pvunplng 
station  at  the  point  where  Log  Pond  Run 
joins  the  river  were  included  in  prelimi- 
nary plans.  The  pumping  station  would 
allow  water  from  the  run  to  be  pumped 
over  the  levee  when  the  river  is  at  a  high 
point.  An  additional  piunping  station 
was   considered   along   the   South   End 

After  considering  these  proposed  proj- 
ects, the  Corps  of  Engineers  tentatively 
came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  a  local 
flood  control  project  could  be  justifled 
on  an  economic  basis  for  the  city  of  New- 
ark but  the  North  Fork  and  Raccoon 
Reservoirs  could  not.  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  a  dry  dam  be  justified  on 
the  North  Fork  but  a  strong  possibility 
existed  for  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive multipurpose  dam. 

At  this  point,  the  entire  picture  was 
analyzed  by  your  elected  officials — city, 
county.  State,  and  Federal— as  well  as 
civic  groups,  the  Licking  River  Flood 
Protection  Committee,  businessmen,  and 
private  citizens  who  have  been  affected 
by  flood  waters  in  the  past.  We  all 
agreed  that  the  best  course  of  action  was 
to  work  for  a  comprehensive,  multipur- 
pose project  which  would  combine  flood 
protection  with  water  supply,  recreation, 
and  incidental  uses.  Newark  City  Coun- 
cil passed  resolution  65-16  on  March  1. 
1965,  which  urged  action  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  north  of  the  city 
of  Newark. 

A   harmonious   spirit   prevailed,   Mr. 
Speaker.     Some  who  might  well  have 


taken  a  narrow  point  of  view  could  have 
said,  "Let's  take  the  local  flood  control 
project  while  we  can  and  forget  the  rest 
of  this  project."  Despite  the  fact  that 
industries  like  fiberglas,  for  example, 
would  have  immediately  benefited  by 
local  protection  project  in  Newark  they 
properly  took  the  broader  point  of  view 
and  subordinated  their  own  immediate 
interest — which  I  might  add  is  consider- 
able— and  are  working  for  the  compre- 
hensive multipurpose  project. 

On  March  15,  1965,  a  group  flew  to 
Cincinnati  to  discuss  the  future  of  this 
project  with  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber, 
division  engineer.    This  group  included 
your  Congressman,  Mayor  David  Evans, 
and  Galen  Gault,  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment superintendent,   representing  the 
city  of  Newark,  and  C.  Allen  Milliken. 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce.    We  were 
plainly  told  that  the  North  Fork  project 
was  not  included  in  the  recommendations 
at  that  time  because  the  benefit  ratio  was 
unfavorable.    The  door  was  not  closed, 
however,  and  the  utilization  of  the  Utica 
Reservoir  for  future  water  supply  and 
other  uses  might  possibly  effectuate  a 
favorable    benefit   ratio.     The    city    of 
Newark  has  progressively  improved  its 
water  supply  by  development  of  new 
wells  and  this  use  was  not  as  attractive 
as  it  would  be  in  cities  where  their  ad- 
ministrations were  not  so  forward  look- 
ing.    Nevertheless,    Mayor   Evans   and 
Superintendent  Gault  took  the  matter 
under  advisement. 

General  Leber  also  informed  us  that  at 
that  point,  the  local  protection  project 
would  contemplate  the  expenditure  of 
S3. 9  million  of  which  $600,000  would  be  in 
non-Federal  responsibility  for  land, 
right-of-way,  changing  utility  lines  and 
so  forth.  The  $30-million  project  had 
been  dropped  to  $19  million  with  an  al- 
ternate plan  including  water  supply  set 
at  $21  million.  Only  the  Utica  Reservoir 
was  being  considered  and  the  corps  felt 
that  regardless  of  any  additional  uses 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  project 
to  improve  its  fesisibility,  from  their 
point  of  view  the  Johnstown  Reservoir 
could  not  be  justified  under  any  circum- 
stances they  could  envision  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

This  was  discouraging  news  because 
there  is  a  great  need  for  flood  control 
protection  along  Raccoon  Creek.  Denl- 
son  University,  for  example,  has  expe- 
rienced serious  interruption  of  its  activi- 
ties on  several  recent  occasions  when 
fiooding  forced  a  shutdown  of  their 
heating  plant  in  order  to  save  the  boilers. 
Many  other  examples  can  be  cited. 
While  the  threat  from  flooding  in  Rac- 
coon Creek  would  be  averted  under  local 
protection  projects  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
upstream  damages  would  continue. 

We  all  expressed  concern  at  the  total 
Newark  picture.  Without  overall  coordi- 
nation, one  project  could  assist  one  sec- 
tion of  Newark  and  possibly  aggravate 
the  problem  in  another.  Diversion  from 
Log  Pond  and  Sharon  runs  might  cause 
additional  problems  in  the  Raccoon 
Creek  area,  for  example.  The  local  pro- 
tection project  ruled  out  the  possibility 
of  upstream  protection  in  Utica,  St. 
Louisville  and  areas  of  Newark  and  New- 
ton townships  which  will  mushroom  in 
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population  during  the  next  decade. 
From  every  point  of  view,  the  multi- 
purpose project  which  would  combine 
flood  control  with  recreational  features 
was  desirable.  We  even  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  feasibility  of  taking  the  local 
project  now  and  hoping  that  standards 
would  be  changed  later  to  accommodate 
the  rest  of  the  county.  This  was  ruled 
out.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  completion 
of  the  local  protection  project  would 
mean  that  a  benefit  ratio  would  never 
justify  other  portions  of  the  project. 

MEET    OHIO    OFFICIALS 

On  Thursday  of  that  same  week,  we 
met  with  Fred  E.  Morr,  director  of  natu- 
ral resources  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
same  delegation  which  went  to  Cincin- 
nati was  present  in  addition  to  our  State 
representative,  John  C.  McDonald,  who 
has  worked  on  this  project  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  Ohio's  responsibili- 
ties in  this  joint  effort.  Col.  C.  T.  Foust, 
staff  coordinator  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' programs  for  Ohio  was  also 
present.  This  meeting  actually  had  two 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  we  could 
not  decide  anything  oblivious  to  their 
position  on  the  matter  because  in  the 
final  analysis  they  would  have  the  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  course  of 
action  we  determined. 

Second,  from  a  sheer  aspect  of  coop- 
eration we  wanted  to  know  the  extent 
of  participation  which  we  could  get  from 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

We  found  they  had  already  decided  in- 
formally to  do  exactly  what  we  had  de- 
termined. Fui-ther,  they  felt  that  proper 
water  management  and  use  for  the  en- 
tire State  of  Ohio  would  rule  out  a  local 
flood  control  project  which  would  block 
a  multipurpose  water  project.  They 
were  not  only  cooperative,  they  informed 
us  that  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  had 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  this  project 
and  felt  it  was  so  important  that  $500,000 
had  been  set  aside  on  a  tentative  basis 
pending  voter  approval  of  Issue  3  on  the 
May  4  ballot. 

Director  Morr,  a  dedicated  consei-va- 
tionist,  pointedout  that  the  State  was 
vitally  interested  in  this  project  from  a 
recreation  and  conservation  standpoint. 
It  would  be  developed  into  one  of  central 
Ohio's  best  facilities.  It  would  relieve 
the  pressure  on  Buckeye  Lake  and  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  S30  million  his  de- 
partment would  spend  if  issue  3  provides 
the  $290  million  which  Governor  Rhodes 
is  asking.  He  reminded  us  that  Ohio  has 
an  average  of  90  people  per  acre  of  sur- 
face water  as  compared  to  5  people  per 
acre  of  surface  water  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Ohio  is  a  small  State  in  area 
with  a  population  explosion  facing  us. 
Consequently.  Director  Morr  has  been 
thinking  about  the  future  and  includes 
the  Licking  River  Basin  project  as  one 
of  the  most  important  overall  projects 
on  the  drawing  boards  today. 

COOPERATION    PROMISED 

We  were  gratified  to  get  this  splendid 
cooperation  and  it  meant  that  $500,000 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  rather  than  Newark  and  Licking 
County.  Director  Morr  made  his  position 
very  clear.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  December  report  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  absolutely 


not  acceptable.  Colonel  Foust,  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  Director  Morr  were  therefore 
on  our  side  in  the  battle  we  now  have 
facing  us.  All  of  us  returned  to  Newark 
with  the  feeling  that  we  could  substanti- 
ate this  project  by  including  water  sup- 
ply, pollution  abatement,  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits,  and  recreational  benefits  in  ad- 
dition to  the  basic  flood  control  pro- 
visions. We  directed  Mayor  David  Evans 
to  speak  for  us  as  a  group  and  inform 
the  division  engineer  of  our  decision  to 
fight  for  the  multipurpose  project  rather 
than  yield  to  the  temptation  to  take  the 
offer  of  the  corps  for  immediate  action 
in  the  limited  area  of  flood  protection.  I 
should  point  out  that  this  action  in  no 
way  prejudices  the  chance  of  flood 
control  protection  for  the  city  of  Newark. 
We  can  always  get  this  and  the  only 
chance  we  are  taking  is  that  our  fight 
for  the  multipurpose  project  may  slightly 
delay  flood  control  work  which  could 
otherwise  go  forward  at  this  time. 

Mayor  Evans  immediately  sent  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers: 

March  22.  1965 
Re  multipurpose  reservoir  on  the  North  Pork 

of  the  Licking  River. 
Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber. 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Federal  Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  GENER.^L  Leber:  At  our  March  18, 
1965,  briefing  with  Mr.  Morr,  director  of  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  it  was  de- 
cided to  support  the  further  study  of  the 
above  reservoir.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
this  office  that,  with  the  inclusion  of  water 
supply  in  the  project,  it  Is  very  likely  that 
it  will  receive  your  department's  approval. 
It  is  also  our  understanding  that  this  reser- 
voir will  provide  flood  protection  for  Newark 
and  its  metropolitan  area,  as  well  as  low  flow 
augmentation  and  recreation. 

Obviously  we  have  been  and  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  prospects  of  any  delay 
in  obtaining  flood  protection.  For  this  rea- 
son we  respectfully  ask  that  you  support  us 
in  our  effort  to  accelerate  all  aspects  of  this 
proposal. 

Should  your  study  be  completed  at  an 
early  date,  we  have  hopes  that  this  project 
could  become  a  part  of  this  year's  omnibus 
bill.  If  you  desire  or  find  a  need  for  assist- 
ance In  expediting  your  study  and  report, 
please  call  on  us. 

We   are   vitally   interested   in   seeing  this 
project  become  a  reality  at  a  very  early  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

City  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
David  R.  Evans,  Mayor. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  effort  is  required  to 
complete  even  the  most  preliminaiy 
work  on  a  vast  flood  control  project  such 
as  is  needed  for  our  Licking  River  Basin. 
The  hydrology  of  the  area  must  be 
studied.  At  this  point  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  earth  properties  in  the  pro- 
posed Utica  Dam  area  are  such  that 
water  can  be  Impounded.  Further  foun- 
dation exploration  will  be  necessary. 
Stream  characteristics  are  studied.  Pop- 
ulation expansion  Is  projected.  Other 
Government  agencies  are  involved  such 
as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  U.S.  Public  Health 
Services.  All  in  all,  this  represents  a 
herculean  endeavor  and  I  know  it  has 
been  fashionable  to  complain  at  the 
length  of  time  which  the  corps  has  taken 
In  studying  the  needs  and  propounding 
solutions.     I  never  let  anyone  criticize 


the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  because  I 
personally  know  of  the  hard  work  which 
has  gone  into  their  survey.  Our  best 
interests  have  always  been  considered. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  they 
can  be  so  intimate  with  every  facet  of 
our  Licking  project  when  they  have 
hundreds  of  other  projects  In  other  areas 
of  their  division  which  they  must  pro- 
fessionally consider  at  the  same  time, 
scs  surveys  in  process 

At  the  same  time  this  survey  report  Is 
being  revised,  work  is  going  aheaci  on  the 
Log  Pond  Run  and  South  Fork  small 
watershed  surveys.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  survey  crews  have  been  at  work 
In  these  areas  during  the  month  of 
March  and  are  expecting  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary report  in  May  of  this  year.  SCS 
is  considering  a  reservoir  site  near  the 
tuberculosis  sanitorium  as  well  as  a  di- 
version channel  to  Sharon  Run.  The 
reservoir  is  in  the  same  general  area  that 
has  been  proposed  for  an  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity branch. 

Log  Pond  Run  affects  6,300  acres  or 
9.8  square  miles,  all  within  Licking 
County.  The  South  Fork  of  the  Licking 
River  covers  117,500  acres  or  184  square 
miles  in  Licking,  Fairfield,  and  Perry 
Counties.  They  are  studying  urban  flood 
damage,  recreational  development,  and 
watershed  protection.  In  the  latter  proj- 
ect, consideration  is  also  given  to  flooding 
conditions  on  Interstate  70  and  Buckeye 
Lake  feeders. 

CONCLUSION 

That  is  where  the  project  stands  now, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we  can  be 
successful  In  our  efforts  to  solve  not  only 
the  flood  control  problem  in  Newark  and 
Licking  County  but  we  can  also  produce 
a  forward-looking  multipurpose  project 
which  is  consistent  with  conservation 
and  sound  water  management  practices. 
This  Congress  has  already  passed  a  his- 
toric piece  of  legislation  this  year,  H.R. 
1111,  which  provides  for  coordinated 
water  use  planning.  In  Licking  Coimty, 
Ohio,  we  have  already  been  on  record  as 
working  for  a  program  which  will  meet 
not  only  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
people  but  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
future  generations.  As  the  Representa- 
tive to  Congress  from  Licking  County,  I 
can  assure  you  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  accomplish  this  goal  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  A  great  amount  of 
work  by  a  great  number  of  people  has  al- 
ready gone  Into  this  effort.  A  great 
amount  of  work  lies  ahead  but  I  can 
visualize  already  a  completed  project 
which  will  give  an  added  impetus  to 
Licking  County  as  a  safe  place  to  live, 
work,  and  play. 


THE  HISTORIC  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  THE  LATE  DR. 
ROBERT   HUTCHINGS    GODDARD 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
16, 1965. 1  joined  with  the  President  and 
my  fellow  Americans  In  commemorating 
the  historic  achievements  and  contri- 
butions of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings 
Goddard. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  House  joint  resolution 
I  have  introduced  which  would  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  statue  to 
this  father  of  American  rocketry — this 
pioneer  to  the  stars. 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  men 
have  erected  statues  and  memorials  to 
their  gods  and  their  heroes.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  civilizations  worthy  of  this 
name  that  have  not  built  such  monu- 
ments to  memorialize  the  deeds  of  their 
great,  to  honor  their  achievements,  and 
to  inspire  future  generations  to  new 
greatness. 

In  an  age  that  is  reaching  out  into  the 
heavens  to  conquer  new  horizons,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fitting  that  we  build  a 
monument  to  the  person  who  through 
his  untiring  efforts  and  research  has 
made  this  grand  adventure  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  give  me  their  support  so 
that  a  fitting  monument  to  this  out- 
standing American  can  be  created. 


HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE:  PRESERVING  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
man  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 8, 1965, 1  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  pages  2126-2131,  some  corre- 
spondence I  had  with  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  the 
National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. On  February  23,  1965, 1  made  some 
further  comments  on  the  subject,  pages 
3406-3407. 

On  March  25  I  received  the  comments 
of  Thomas  I.  Emerson  on  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Francis  McNamara,  the  director  of 
the  HUAC  to  the  original  petition  to  abol- 
ish the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  Dr.  Emerson  was  the 
coauthor  of  this  petition. 

I  am  happy  to  place  Dr.  Emerson's 
comments  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  I  stated  I  would  do.  I  am  forwarding 
a  copy  of  these  comments  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  for 
its  further  response.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  what  I  can  to  carry  this  dialog  further 
so  that  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
very  important  issue. 

I  would  still  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  best  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  an 
issue  is  through  the  congressional  com- 
mittee process.  Let  those  with  differing 
viewpoints  come  before  the  committee 
in  public  hearing  to  present  their  views 
and  have  these  views  submitted  to  cross- 
examination  and  to  rebuttal  witnesses 
who  in  turn  are  under  cross-examination. 


There  are  two  standing  forums  avail- 
able to  reduce  the  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  present  issue.  The  House  Rules 
Committee  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  As  I  stated  in  my  pre- 
vious remarks  I  am  tired  of  the  battle 
of  press  releases  which  has  been  going 
on  for  years  in  respect  to  this  issue. 
This  has  been  largely  an  exchange  of  ig- 
norance which  obfuscates  rather  than 
clarifies  the  issues. 

At  this  point  in  the  dialog  I  want  to 
interject  some  views  of  my  own  on  the 
substantive  issue  at  hand. 

First.  Propaganda  is  a  basic  threat  to 
freedom  of  sp>eech  and  freedom  of 
thought.  In  the  20th  century  new  and 
powerful  national  and  international 
news  media,  radio,  and  television,  have 
been  added  to  the  many  new  techniques 
of  the  printing  press  to  mold  public 
opinion. 

Second.  Concomitant  with  the  devel- 
opment of  these  mechanisms  for  dis- 
seminating information  and  ideas  has 
been  the  conscious  effort  of  political  gov- 
ernments within  certain  societies  to 
utilize  them,  not  to  disseminate  truth, 
but  to  disseminate  propaganda,  both  in- 
side their  own  society  to  maintain  con- 
trol and  outside  of  their  society  to  gain 
new  control  over  others. 

Third.  Among  the  political  govern- 
ments pursuing  this  conscious  course  of 
I>erverting  the  truth  were  those  which 
were  and  seem  still  to  be  dedicated  to  im- 
perialism. They  sought  and  some  still 
seek  to  undermine  and  take  control  of 
the  political  governments  of  societies 
outside  their  boundaries.  Prop^^^da 
to  them  is  as  important  as  military  force 
in  attaining  their  objectives.  '  In  the 
1930's  v.'hen  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  had  its  origin  the 
Nazi-Fascist  governments  of  Germany 
and  Italy  were  the  most  virulent  in  pur- 
suing this  course  and  almost  the  entire 
work  of  the  HUAC  of  those  days  was 
devoted  to  studying  the  Un-American 
activities  of  the  Nazis.  In  the  late 
1940's,  the  1950's,  and  in  the  1960's  up 
to  date,  the  primary  work  of  the  HUAC 
has  been  studying  the  activities  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  International 
Communists. 

Fourth.  It  is  important  to  those  who 
believe  In  freedom  of  speech,  of  assem- 
blage and  to  petition  the  Government 
to  understand  that  willful  distortions 
of  the  truth  on  a  planned  basis  sup- 
ported by  the  economic,  political,  and 
military  power  of  a  strong  society  out- 
side is  a  danger  and  threat  to  these 
freedoms. 

Fifth.  If  these  premises  are  correct 
then  it  is  important  for  a  society  trying 
to  preserve  these  freedoms,  at  a  mini- 
mum, to  understand  the  propaganda 
techniques  employed  by  their  enemies 
and  at  a  maximum  to  do  all  within  its 
power,  with  proper  means,  to  thwart 
these  efforts.  The  dilemma  posed  to  the 
supporter  of  these  freedoms  rests  In  the 
words  "proper  means":  because  if  in 
its  endeavors  to  protect  the  freedoms 
the  society  curtails  the  very  same  free- 
doms it  merely  exchanges  domestic  tyr- 
anny to  avoid  alien  tyranny.  The  Issue 
is,  can  a  society  protect  against  the  loss 
of  these  freedoms  without  curtailing 
them — knowing  that  the  frontal  attack 


against  the  freedoms  lies  partly  in  the 
insidious  and  debilitating  use  of  them, 
which  improper  use  itself,  if  not  Inocu- 
lated against,  will  infect  and  destroy 
them. 

Sixth.  My  own  conclusions  are  that  it 
is  entirely  possible  to  protect  against  the 
disease  of  propaganda  without  catching 
it,  and  without  curtailing  free  speech, 
free  assemblage  and  petitioning  what- 
ever the  motives  or  views  of  the  persons 
exercising  these  freedoms  might  happen 
to  be.  The  first  step  is  to  pledge  not 
to  distort  the  truth  oneself.  The  way  to 
catch  the  abuser  of  truth  is  by  pointing 
up  the  specific  abuses. 

Seventh.  If  we  in  the  American  society 
have  lost  the  moral,  to  seek  the  truth, 
and  have  substituted  for  it  the  philoso- 
phy that  the  ends  justify  the  means, 
then  our  society  has  already  been  suc- 
cessfully subverted.  Freedom  of  speech, 
of  assemblage  and  to  petition  have  al- 
ready been  curtailed. 

It  is  not  fully  agreed  apparently,  by 
Americans  that  the  Congress  is  a  set  of 
procedures  whereby  our  society  gathers 
together  the  available  knowledge  to  ap- 
ply It,  and  to  reach  judgments,  through 
debate  and  deliberations,  on  the  prob- 
lems that  affect  our  society.  Instead 
increasingly  it  Is  believed  and  being 
taught  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
that  the  Congress  is  a  place  where  pres- 
sures should  be  appUed  to  transmit  into 
political  operation  judgments  reached  in 
the  society  elsewhere. 

Judgments  made  outside  the  congres- 
sional process  are  made  without  the  pro- 
tections to  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assemblage,  and  the  freedom  to  peti- 
tion the  body  making  the  decision.  How 
can  these  freedoms  be  preserved  if  it  is 
not  known  where  in  the  society  and  who 
in  the  society  is  making  these  judg- 
ments? Once  the  judgment  is  made  all 
the  people  can  do  is  to  apply  pressures 
on  the  Congress  to  accept  or  reject  these 
judgments.  It  is  only  the  application  of 
these  pressures  that  the  freedoms  re- 
main in  partial  existence.  Yet  this  very 
process  unUke  the  study  and  delibera- 
tive process  encourages  the  pressures  to 
be  those  of  truth  distortion  rather  than 
truth  seeking. 

It  is  clear  from  reading  Dr.  Emerson's 
reply  as  well  as  other  material  prepared 
by  many  of  those  who  have  been  fore- 
most in  the  criticism  of  the  HUAC  that 
they  are  unfamiliar  with  congressional 
procedures.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  they  can  criticize  that  which  they 
have  not  troubled  themselves  to  study. 
See  Congressional  Record,  volume  104, 
part  7,  pages  9261-9263,  in  which  I  crlti- 
cizeJ  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  the  Watkins  case  for  its  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures and  therefore  its  lack  of  scholar- 
ship because  the  basic  issues  involved 
congressional  procedures. 

Apparently  Dr.  Emerson  is  as  unfa- 
miliar as  was  Chief  Justice  Warren  wuth 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
from  its  inception  has  had  no  legislative 
jurisdiction,  and  still  has  none.  The 
extent  to  which  the  JEC  is  effective  in 
the  legislative  process  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  knowledge  it  gathers  and  the 
wisdom  it  expresses  on  economic  matters 
Is  publicly  disseminated  and  utilized  by 
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the  legislative  committees.  In  the  same 
way  it  might  be  argued  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  HUAC  is  to  the  extent 
that  the  knowledge  it  gathers  and  the 
wisdom  it  expresses  about  the  utilization 
of  propaganda  techniques  by  alien  soci- 
eties seeking  to  undermine  the  freedoms 
of  our  society  are  available  and  utilized 
by  the  legislative  committees. 

I  want  to  stres^^i^other  relevant 
point.  I  understancr  that  the  HUAC 
interviews  all  persons  who  may  have  in- 
formation about  the  propaganda  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  Communists  or 
others  who  seek  to  subvert  the  freedoms 
in  our  society,  which  perforce  must  in- 
clude the  basic  structure  of  their  orga- 
nizations, privately  and  that  it  preserves 
this  privacy.  The  only  exception  is  when 
a  person  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  in  giving  what  information 
he  may  have,  or  gives  information  which 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
In  other  words,  the  only  persons  who 
appear  in  pubUc  before  the  HUAC  are 
those  who  for  some  reason  or  other  pre- 
fer it,  or  do  not  wish  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  in  developing  the  infor- 
mation about  subversive  propaganda 
techniques. 

I  think  the  critics  of  the  HUAC  should 
suggest  from  time  to  time  what  improve- 
ments in  procedures  should  be  made  in 
studying  the  propaganda  techniques  em- 
ployed by  Communists,  Nazis,  or  others 
in  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  free- 
doms in  our  society.  Or  do  the  critics 
think  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  society  toy 
study  and  understand  the  propaganda 
techniques  of  these  oraginzations?  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  should  tte  clearly 
stated,  because  then  the  quality  of  the 
committee  procedures  is  not  really  at 
issue.  Possibly  the  critics  think  there  is 
no  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists,  or  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Nazis,  to  subvert  the  freedoms  in  our  so- 
ciety. This  issue  should  be  resolved.  I 
believe  most  Americans  thought  it  had 
been  resolved  some  time  ago.  Yet  many 
of  the  HUAC  critics  seem  to  think  this  is 
a  point  still  at  issue.  This  is  proper  on 
their  part,  but  then  let  us  have  a  fresh 
study  and  a  new  resolution  based  upon 
this  updated  study.  Or  do  they  think 
that  a  mechanism  other  than  the  Con- 
gress is  better  suited  for  this  study 
process? 

I  think  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  congressional  study 
process,  but  I  must  point  out  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  diflBculty  in  improving  the 
techniques  is  the  unscholarly  criticism 
which  is  being  promulgated,  notably  by 
these  very  critics. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  people  who 
wish  to  participate  in  public  dialogs,  and 
I  hope  all  of  our  people  wish  to  so  partici- 
pate and  do  participate — this  is  the  es- 
sence of  government  by  the  people — to 
realize  that  when  they  do  participate 
they  are  relinquishing  a  bit  of  their  right 
to  privacy.  There  is  nothing  private 
about  public  dlsscuslon  nor  should  there 
be.  When  representatives  of  a  group  ap- 
pear before  a  congressional  committee  to 
testify,  the  first  things  a  committee 
wishes  to  know  Is,  what  is  the  group,  how 
Is  it  organized,  how  much  study,  if  any. 
did  It  devote  to  the  Issue  on  which  It  seeks 


to  inform  the  Congress,  how  did  the 
group  go  about  obtaining  a  consensus  of 
its  members  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion? I  thought  one  of  the  most  unrea- 
sonable positions  advanced  by  a  group 
petitioning  the  Congress  was  that  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  In  resisting 
Congress'  attempt  to  find  out  how  a  peti- 
tion he  and  his  group  had  submitted 
was  circulated  and  how  the  signatures 
were  obtained.  All  petitions  submitted 
to  the  Congress  or  any  public  body 
should  be  subject  to  these  kinds  of  ques- 
tions as  a  matter  of  routine  inquiry  and 
usually  are.  What  value  is  a  petition  If 
this  kind  of  Information  is  not  readily 
available?  Indeed,  thoughtful  petition- 
ers supply  this  information  in  the  peti- 
tion itself  for  the  benefit  of  those 
petitioned. 

Freedom  of  speech  carries  with  it  a 
modicum  of  the  renouncement  of  pri- 
vacy, certainly  in  the  area  where  the 
words  have  been  spoken.  There  is  a 
freedom  to  be  silent,  but  if  speech  is  used 
to  challenge  an  idea,  a  person  or  an  insti- 
tution, then  to  remain  silent  when  the 
truth  is  sought  is  Improper. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  any  re- 
sponse the  HUAC  wishes  to  make  to  Dr. 
Emerson's  remarks  or  to  my  remarks. 
I  shall  also  be  happy  to  place  in  the 
Record  any  further  remarks  Dr.  Emer- 
son wishes  to  make  to  what  I  have  stated 
in  a  preliminary  manner  here. 

Hereafter  follows  the  reply  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Emerson  to  Mr.  McNamara's 
observations  : 

Yale  UNivERsrrT  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  23. 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  In  accordance  with  my 
letter  of  February  19,  I  enclose  my  com- 
ments on  the  reply  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara  to  the  petition  requesting  abolition 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  regret  the  delay  in  submitting  this  re- 
sponse but,  as  I  Indicated  in  my  previous 
letter,  other  commitments  have  prevented 
me  from  preparing  these  conmients  until 
now. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  I.  Emerson. 


Comments  on  Mr.  McNamara's  Reply  to  the 
Petition  To  Abolish  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities 

introductort  note 

In  December  1964  a  petition  was  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  100  au- 
thorities in  the  public  law  field,  urging  aboli- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. At  the  request  of  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  a  reply  to  this  petition  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  direc- 
tor of  the  committee,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  February  8, 
1965  (pp.  2127-2131).  Mr.  McNamara's  reply 
has  been  forwarded  by  Congressman  Curtis 
to  me,  as  coauthor  of  the  petition,  for  com- 
ment. The  comments  set  forth  below  are 
my  own,  and  are  not  necessarily  endorsed  by 
the  other  signers  of  the  petition. 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  document  or  11- 
Ixrstrate  at  length  the  statements  made  In  the 
petition  or  in  my  comments.  I  believe  they 
are  fully  supported  by  the  committee's  own 
records  and  by  the  extensive  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  committee.  That  literature  In- 
cludes: Father  August  R.  Ogden,  "The  Dies 
Committee"  (2d  ed.,  1945):  Francis  Blddle. 
"The  Pear  of  Freedom"    (1951);   Robert  K. 


Carr,  "The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities"  (1952);  Alan  Barth,  "Govern- 
ment by  Investigation"  (1955) ;  Telford  Tay- 
lor, "Grand  Inquest"  (1955):  Frank  J.  Don- 
ner,  "The  Un-Amerlcans"  (1961);  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  "The  Case  Against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee" 
(1964). 

1.    the     power     op     HUAC     TO     INVESTIGATE    IN 
AREAS    outside    OF    PROPAGANDA    ACTIVITIES 

The  petition  states  that  the  "sole  power 
conferred  on  the  committee  Is  to  Investigate 
'un-American  propaganda  activities'  and 
■subversive  and  un-American  propaganda' 
in  the  United  States."  Mr.  McNamara  says, 
"This  claim  Is  false." 

Mr.  McNamara  does  not  say  that  para- 
graph 18  of  rule  XI,  which  is  the  only  basis 
of  the  committee's  power,  refers  to  anything 
other  than  "un-American  propaganda  ac- 
tivities" and  "subversive  and  un-American 
propaganda."  He  cannot  say  this,  for  no 
other  language  appears  in  paragraph  18. 
What  he  asserts  is  that  the  committee  haa 
exceeded  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  in  para- 
graph 18  by  investigating  all  kinds  of  "un- 
American"  activities,  whether  they  consti- 
tute "propaganda"  or  not.  Such  a  claim 
hardly  Instills  confidence  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  McNamara  argues  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  approved  this  usurpation  of  au- 
thority by  the  committee.  But  the  Watkins 
and  Barenblatt  decisions,  upon  which  he  re- 
lies, hardly  support  his  contention.  Neither 
case  involved  Investigation  outside  the  field 
of  expression  (Including  association  for  pur- 
poses of  expression).  The  observation  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  Watkins,  which 
Mr.  McNamara  quotes,  was  not  made  In  ap- 
proval of  the  committee's  actions,  but  to 
show  the  vague  character  of  its  mandate. 
And  the  quotation,  from  Mr.  Justlc  Harlan 
in  Barenblatt  was  Intended  to  demonstrate 
that  the  committee's  Jurisdiction  over  "un- 
American"  propaganda  activities  extended 
at  least  to  such  "Communist"  activities,  and 
to  that  extent  could  not  be  deemed  uncon- 
stitutionally vague. 

Furthermore,  even  if  Mr.  McNamara  Is  cor- 
rect that  the  committee's  extension  of  its 
authority  Is  now  sanctioned  by  legislative 
or  judicial  acquiescence,  the  fundamental 
point  made  by  the  petition  is  nevertheless 
valid.  The  fact  Is  that  the  committee's 
original  mandate,  primary  purpose,  and  vir- 
tually all  its  activities  are  directed  toward 
investigation  of  ideas,  opinions,  speech,  as- 
sociation, and  other  forms  of  expression. 
This  was,  and  remains,  the  basic  objection 
to  the  committee. 

^^^.  McNamara  conunlta  another  error 
when  he  argues,  If  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, that  freedom  of  speech  encompasses 
merely  the  words  themselves,  and  that  other 
"kinds  of  activity"  related  to  the  "creation 
and  dissemination  of  propaganda"  are  not 
Included  In  the  constitutional  protection  of 
expression.  As  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  made  clear  In 
NAACP  V.  Button,  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee extends  to  many  forms  of  "coopera- 
tive, organizational  activity"  necessary  to 
make  speech  effective  (371  U.S.  415.  430). 
Investigation  into  membership  In  an  asso- 
ciation which  engages  In  expression,  or  Into 
the  organizational  conduct  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation. Is  Just  as  much  an  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  expression  as  Investigation  of  the 
actual  speech.  Hence  Mr.  McNamara  cannot 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  committee  on  the 
ground  that  it  Is  investigating  the  sources 
and  methods  of  propaganda  but  not  the  ex- 
pression Itself. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  McNamara's  statement 
the  petition  did  not  imply  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  all  "matters  embraced 
by  first  amendment  •  •  •  are  absolutely 
prohibited."  The  authors  were  fully  aware 
of  those  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
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upheld  some  committee  Inquiries  Into  these 
areas.  The  petition  did  undertake  to  state 
a  fundamental  principle  of  democracy:  "We 
believe  that  the  existence  of  a  legislative 
committee  with  such  authority  Is  Irreconcil- 
able with  a  system  of  free  expression  In  this 
country." 

2.  vagueness  of  "un-ameeican"  and 
"subversive" 

The  petition  states  that  "no  precise  mean- 
ing has  been,  or  can  be,  given  to  such  vague 
terms  of  'un-American'  or  'subversive.'  " 

Mr.  McNamara  first  asserts,  "Precise  mean- 
ings have  been  given  to  the  terms  'subver- 
sive' and  'un-American.'  These  terms  are 
not  vague."  He  then  says,  "While  it  is  true 
that  there  Is  some  vagueness  In  terms  such 
as  *un-Amerlcan'  and  the  'principle  of  the 
form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution'"  (apparently  his  definition  of 
"subversive"),  they  are  no  more  vague  than 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  and  "the  general  wel- 
fare." And  finally  he  argues  that  "the  gener- 
ality of  the  terms  tised  In  the  committee's 
enabling  resolution  are  (sic)  a  strength 
rather  than  a  weakness,  desirable  rather  than 
unfortunate  or  deplorable." 

Mr.  McNamara  Is  right  the  second  time,  but 
wrong  the  first  and  third  times. 

That  the  terms  "vin-Amerlcan"  and  "sub- 
versive" are  excessively  vague  hardly  needs 
demonstration.  In  the  Watkins  case  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said,  with  express  ref- 
erence to  these  terms: 

"It  would  be  dlfiacult  to  Imagine  a  less  ex- 
plicit authorizing  resolution.  Who  can  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  'un-American'?  What  is 
that  single,  solitary  'principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion?' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"No  one  could  reasonably  deduce  from  the 
charter  the  kind  of  Investigation  that  the 
committee  was  directed  to  make,"  354  U.S. 
178,  202,  204. 

In  Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  an  Investigation  authorized 
by  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  Into 
whether  "subversive  persons"  were  present  In 
that  State  was  so  vague  that  "neither  we  nor 
the  State  courts  have  any  assurance  that  the 
questions  petitioner  refused  to  answer  fall 
into  a  category  of  matters  upon  which  the 
legislature  wanted  to  be  Informed  when  It 
initiated  this  Inquiry,"  (353  U.S.  234,  254). 
And  most  recently  in  Baggett  v.  Bullitt  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Washington 
loyalty  oath,  which  required  a  State  em- 
ployee to  swear  that  he  was  not  a  "subversive 
person,"  was  void  for  vagueness  and  hence 
unconstitutional  (377  U.S.  360) . 

Mr.  McNamara  argues  that  "over  the  years, 
the  coiirts  of  this  country  have  defined  and 
refined  through  their  decisions  the  metinlng 
of  the  term  'un-American.'  "  But  this  Is  not 
so.  The  courts  have  neither  defined  nor  re- 
fined the  term,  nor  attempted  to  do  so.  The 
most  they  have  done  Is  to  rule  that  "Com- 
munist" activities  are  embraced  within  the 
term.  The  only  case  Mr.  McNamara  cites  to 
support  his  contention — the  Barenblatt  case 
does  no  more  than  this. 

Nor  can  It  be  said  that  the  conunlttee  has 
defined  the  terms  Itself.  Mr.  McNamara  does 
not  put  forward  any  official  or  unofficial  defi- 
nition of  them.  Rather  he  shifts  his  argu- 
ment to  the  proposition — which  we  do  not 
contest — that  they  are  no  more  vague  than 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  or  "general  welfare." 

Mr.  McNamara  is  again  wrong  when  he  as- 
serts that  the  generality  of  the  terms  Is  a 
strength  rather  than  a  weakness.  The  argu- 
ment has  no  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
witness.  Paced  with  a  question  from  the 
committee  or  Its  counsel  the  witness  must  de- 
termine, on  a  moment's  notice  and  at  the  risk 
0^  a  prison  sentence,  whether  or  not  the 
question  falls  within  the  conunlttee 's  au- 
thority. Under  such  circumstances  "gen- 
erality" Is  scarcely  "desirable." 


3.  exposure  and  extermination  of  opinions 
and  organizations 

The  petition  states  that  the  committee 
"has  taken  as  its  main  function,  as  Indeed 
is  inevitable  from  its  grant  of  power,  the 
exposure  and  extermination  of  Ideas,  opin- 
ions and  organizations  which  It  conceives  to 
be  'un-American.'  " 

Mr.  McNamara's  reply,  omitting  Irrele- 
vancles.  Is  (1)  that  the  committee  has  never 
attempted  "to  exterminate  the  Communist 
Party";  (2)  that  It  "is  not  concerned"  with 
the  "ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs"  of  suspected 
Communists  "but  rather  with  their  acts"; 
and  (3)  that  its  main  function  has  been 
"the  development  of  facts  about  Communist 
Party  op>eratlons  and  the  activities  of  Com- 
munist fronts  and  party  members  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling"  Congress  to  legislate. 

1.  The  assertion  that  the  committee  has 
never  attempted  to  exterminate  the  Com- 
munist Party  will  come  as  a  shock  to  most 
of  the  committee's  supporters,  as  well  as  a 
surprise  to  the  Communist  Party.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  take  this  contention  seriously. 

The  only  support  given  for  the  position  by 
Mr.  McNamara  Is  that  the  Internal  Security 
Act  requires  merely  registration  of  certain  in- 
formation and  that.  If  the  Communist  Party 
would  comply  with  this,  "the  party  would 
be  completely  free  to  carry  on  all  the  activi- 
ties It  has  been  carrying  on  In  this  country 
for  many  years."  This  does  not  establish  Mr. 
McNamara's  point.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  Party  could  not  comply  with 
the  registration  provisions  and  survive.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  McNamara  has 
completely  overlooked  section  4(a)  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  That  provision 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by 
10  years  In  prison,  to  "perform  any  act  which 
would  substantially  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  United  States  of  a  to- 
talitarian dictatorship" — a  provision  de- 
signed to  cover  almost  any  Communist 
activity,  whether  otherwise  legal  or  Illegal. 

2.  Mr.  McNamara's  contention  that  the 
committee  Is  not  concerned  with  ideas  of 
suspected  Communists  but  only  with  their 
acts  is  essentially  a  play  on  words.  The  com- 
mittee has  devoted  most  of  Its  time  and  effort 
to  searching  out  and  exp)oslng  to  public 
opprobrium  persons  whom  It  claims  are  mem- 
bers, former  members,  or  suspected  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  persons  whom 
it  claims  take  positions  which  coincide  with 
positions  taken  by  the  Communist  Party;  to 
denouncing  organizations  In  which  such  per- 
sons have  been  active  or  which  have  expressed 
a  view  similar  to  a  Communist  Party  view  on 
any  subject;  and  to  compiling  Information  on 
millions  of  Individuals  showing  what  associa- 
tions they  belong  to,  what  petitions  they  have 
signed,  what  meetings  they  have  attended, 
and  the  like.  The  committee  has  rarely  di- 
rected its  Inquiry  into  overt  actions  of  an 
Illegal  nature,  such  as  the  use  of  force  or 
violence,  sabotage,  or  espionage;  or  even  Into 
overt  actions  of  a  legal  nature  but  which 
might  be  the  subject  of  legitimate  regulation 
by  Congress.  To  describe  the  committee's 
activities  as  dealing  only  with  acts  is  thus 
gravely  misleading;  It  gives  that  word  a 
meaning  which  Includes  virtually  all  aspects 
of  expression. 

The  point  can  be  Illustrated  by  one  recent 
example  of  the  committee's  Investigation  of 
acts.  A  short  time  ago  It  called  for  Interro- 
gation three  citizens  who  had  visited  the 
State  Department  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
that  agency  to  grant  a  visa  to  Professor  Yasul 
of  Japan.  Professor  Yasul  had  sought  the 
visa  In  order  to  give  a  series  of  speeches  to 
audiences  In  this  country  on  issues  of  peace 
and  disarmament.  In  one  sense  the  visit  to 
the  State  Department  was  an  act.  More 
precisely  It  was  an  integral  part  of  expression, 
that  is,  making  arrangements  for  Professor 
Yasxil  to  speak.  In  o\ir  view  the  committee 
had  no  right  to  harass  American  citizens  in 


this  exercise  of  their  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  petition.  And  no  one 
can  be  so  naive  as  to  suppose  the  committee 
would  have  undertaken  an  Investigation  If 
Professor  Yasul's  ideas  had  coincided  with 
those  of  the  State  Department. 

3.  The  argiiment  that  the  committee's 
main  function  has  been  to  develop  facts  for 
purposes  of  legislation  Is  not  correct  of  the 
past  and  Is  only  formally  correct  of  the  pres- 
ent. Until  the  Watkins  case  in  1957,  the 
committee  openly  declared  that  Its  real  pur- 
pose was  to  expose,  as  Is  fully  documented 
by  the  dissenting  opinion  In  Barenblatt  v. 
U.S.  (360  U.S.  109,  163-166).  Recently  the 
committee  has  been  careful  to  state  a  legis- 
lative purpose  before  questioning  witnesses. 
But  there  Is  no  Indication  that  the  commit- 
tee has  In  fact  changed  Its  objective  or  Its 
activities.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  the 
committee's  role  In  dealing  with  legislation 
Is  minimal.  And  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
most  of  its  conduct,  including  the  continuing 
attempt  to  ferret  out  all  present  and  past 
Communist  Party  members  or  its  mainte- 
nance of  files  on  millions  of  Americans,  has 
more  than  a  glancing  Impact  on  legislation. 
Viewing  the  committee's  activities  In  any 
realistic  way,  one  can  only  conclude  that  Its 
main  function  continues  to  be  exposure  and 
extermination. 

Nor  can  one  accept,  on  any  realistic  basis, 
the  assertion  that  the  committee's  Investi- 
gations are  confined  to  "facts  about  Com- 
munist Party  operations  and  the  activities  of 
Communist  fronts  and  party  members."  It 
Is  true  the  committee  attempts  to  connect 
up  most  of  Its  Investigations  with  such  Com- 
munist activity.  But  does  anyone  really  be- 
lieve that  the  millions  of  Americans  up>on 
whom  the  committee  maintains  dossiers  are 
engaged  In  that  kind  of  activity?  Or  that 
the  activities  of  the  late  Bishop  Oxman  were 
of  that  character?  The  fact  Is  that  the  com- 
mittee casts  Its  net  so  widely  that  its  main 
effect,  whether  the  committee  Intends  It  or 
not.  Is  to  discourage,  harass,  and  Intimidate 
a  broad  sector  of  opinion  in  this  country 
which  has  no  real  connection  whatever  with 
the  Communist  movement. 

Again,  let  me  give  a  single  example,  out  of 
my  own  experience.  A  few  years  ago  I  and 
some  other  citizens  of  the  New  Haven  area 
signed  a  petition  opposing  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  Within  a  week  of  publication  of 
this  petition  a  committee  investigator  from 
Washington  called  upon  me  and  all  other 
signers  of  the  petition  In  the  New  Haven  area, 
and  demanded  to  know  the  author  of  the 
petition,  the  persons  who  circulated  It,  the 
source  of  Its  financing,  and  like  matters. 
Conceivably  the  petition  could  have  been  a 
Communist  plot  to  undermine  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  But  clearly  the  committee's  action 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  freedom  of 
expression,  an  Intrusion  of  ovu-  constitutional 
rights  which  no  self-respecting  citizenry  or 
government  should  countenance. 

4.    THE  FAIRNESS  OF  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURES 

The  petition  states  that  the  committee's 
"methods  have  often  been  unfair."  Mr. 
McNamara  denies  this  and  cites  a  commen- 
dation by  the  Special  Committee  on  Commu- 
nist Tactics,  Strategy,  and  Objectives  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  also  asserts 
that  the  committee's  rules  are  fair,  and  that 
the  courts  have  never  found  them  "unconsti- 
tutional or  violative  of  witness  rights." 

The  literature  on  the  committee  Is  replete 
with  Instances  of  unfair  tactics  by  the  com- 
mittee.   I  will  mention  only  two  examples. 

In  1950  the  committee  Issued  a  50-page 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  de- 
novmclng  It  as  the  "legal  bulwark  of  the  Com- 
munist Party."  The  committee  gave  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  no  hearing  of  any  kind, 
no  opportunity  for  rebuttal  or  submission  of 
evidence,  no  chance  to  confront  adverse  wit- 
nesses, no  notice  whatever  prior  to  publica- 
tion. Who  wovild  consider  such  methods 
fair? 
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A  recent  pamphlet  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  gives  another  instance  of 
committee  methods,  one  condemned  by  an- 
other bar  association  committee: 

"The  committee's  behavior  can  be  gaged 
from  a  hearing  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1956; 
after  it  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Bar  protested  the  HUAC's  in- 
fringement of  the  principle  of  the  right  to 
counsel.  The  criticism  dealt  with  HUAC 
Counsel  Richard  Arens'  attack  on  attorney 
John  W.  Porter,  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  along  with  a  number  of  subpenaed 
clients.  Counsel  Arens  departed  from  the 
scope  of  the  hearing  to  ask  the  clients  wheth- 
er they  knew  their  attorney  'as  a  Commu- 
nist named  Porter'  in  a  relationship  other 
than  attorney  and  client.  The  HUAC  coun- 
sel addressed  a  witness  as  'Comrade'  and  re- 
peatedly referred  to  Porter  as  'Comrade  Por- 
ter' (Porter  was  not  a  witness) .  In  addition. 
Arens  did  not  permit  any  of  the  attorneys 
for  other  witnesses  to  address  the  commit- 
tee or  to  make  objections  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  proceeding  was  being  conducted. 
The  attorneys  were  repeatedly  told  that  their 
'sole  and  exclusive  right'  was  to  advise  their 
clients. 

"The  State  bar  was  so  disturbed  by  the 
'courtroom'  atmosphere  that  it  recommend- 
ed that  the  American  Bar  Association  draft 
proposals  to  Congress  for  reforms  in  com- 
mittee procedures.  The  group's  board  of  gov- 
ernors stated  in  its  formal  report  that  the 
HUAC  proceeding  and  its  staff  counsel's  con- 
duct were  'improper  and  lacking  in  the  dig- 
nity and  Impartiality  which  should  govern 
the  conduct  of  agencies  of  the  United  States 
and  *  *  •  posed  a  threat  to  the  right  to  ap- 
peal by  counsel  and  to  the  proper  independ- 
ence of  the  bar'." 

As  to  the  committee's  rules,  two  things 
should  be  said.  While  the  courts  have  not 
held  the  committee's  rules  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, they  have  held  that  the  committee 
has  not  followed  its  own  rules.  Yellin  v. 
U.S..  374  U.S.  109.  And.  in  any  event,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  committee  rules  can 
afford  a  really  fair  hearing  in  situations 
where,  as  is  true  of  many  committees  investi- 
gations, the  process  essentially  amounts  to  a 
Judicial  trial  without  judicial  safeguards. 

5.  THE  COMMITTEE  AS  AN  INSTTTtTION  DE- 
SIGNED TO  CENSOR  OPINIONS  AND  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

The  petition  states  that  the  committee 
"has  attempted  to  create  in  the  legislative 
branch  a  permanent  institution,  consisting 
of  staff,  flies,  informants  and  similiar  ma- 
chinery, designed  to  serve  as  a  bureaucratic 
'big  brothers'  to  censor  the  opinions  and  as- 
sociations of  American  citizens." 

Mr.  McNamara.  in  reply,  argues  that  he  has 
already  answered  this  charge  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns censorship  of  opinions.  As  to  censor- 
ship of  associations,  he  says  that  the  commit- 
tee has  never  attempted  to  censor  associations 
or  associational  activities  of  "a  purely  social 
or  Innocent  nature"  but  only  to  develop  in- 
formation concerning  "conspiratorial  activ- 
ities and  or  evil  designs." 

Mr.  McNajTvara's  answer  reveals  the  funda- 
mental inability  of  the  committee  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  association  in  a  democratic  society.  He 
seems  to  think  that  It  is  proper  for  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  associations  and  asso- 
ciational activity  so  long  as  they  are  not 
"purely  social"  but  are  "evil."  He  us«s  the 
word  "conspiratorial"  in  the  same  loose  sense, 
not  as  referring  to  an  illegal  conspiracy,  but 
as  embracing  any  association  having  what 
he  considers  "evil  designs."  Plainly  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not.  and  does  not,  have  such 
sweeping  powers.  The  right  of  association  Is 
protected  as  part  of  freedcMn  of  expression. 
And  the  power  of  legislative  Investigators 
should  be  limited  to  overt  actions.  It  should 
not  embrace  associational  expression  In  any 


form,   whether   the   committee   considers   it 
"innocent"  or  "evil." 

Moreover.  Mr.  McNamara's  reply  misses  the 
point  made  by  the  petition.  The  petition  was 
not  simply  repeating  an  earlier  statement 
but  was  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee's interference  with  freedom  of  expres- 
sion was  not  merely  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  but 
had  become  institutionalized.  In  such  form 
it  is  far  more  dangerous.  But  Mr.  McNamara 
has  nothing  to  say  about  this. 

6.    CURTAILMENT  OF  DISCUSSION 

The  petition  states  that  the  result  of  the 
committee's  activities  "has  been  to  curtail 
discussion  of  controversial  issues  and  to  hin- 
der the  development  of  new  Ideas  and  new 
approaches  to  troublesome  questions  which 
face  us  In  a  rapidly  changing  world." 

Mr.  McNamara's  reply  Is  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  controversial  Issues  and  new  Ideas 
"has  increased  tremendously"  in  the  last 
26  years,  and  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
moted this  "In  a  minor  degree"  by  making 
available  "500  volumes  of  Information  on 
the  subjects  of  communism,  fascism,  and 
nazism." 

Mr.  McNamara's  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  controversial  Issues  and  new  ap- 
proaches has  Increased  since  the  1930's  Is  a 
doubtful  one.  If  so.  It  has  been  In  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  committee  and  its 
500  volumes.  Certainly  the  production  of 
500  official  volumes,  all  expounding  a  single 
orthodox  line,  hardly  stimulates  controver- 
sial discussion  or  new  ideas. 

The  statement  in  the  petition  Is,  of  course, 
a  Judgment  of  the  signers.  But  It  is  sup- 
ported by  numerous  eminent  authorities,  as 
the  literature  on  the  committee  fully  at- 
tests. And  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
consistent  committee  attacks  upon  Individ- 
uals and  organizations  questioning  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Its  excursions  Into  "subversive" 
activities  in  religion,  education,  media  of 
communication,  and  the  like,  its  encourage- 
ment of  economic  and  social  sanctions 
against  persons  It  labels  "subversive,"  the 
use  of  its  files  to  smear  outspoken  citizens— 
to  mention  but  a  few  of  its  activities— have 
imposed  a  blanket  of  fear  and  silence  upon 
the  expression  of  unorthodox  and  dissenting 
viewpoints. 

To  give  only  one  example  again,  can  It  be 
said  that  the  committee's  attack  upon  Wo- 
men Strike  for  Peace  advanced  the  dialog, 
"even  in  a  minor  degree,"  on  the  urgent 
problem  of  peace  and  disarmament? 

7.    THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COMMnTEE  IN  THE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  petition  states  that  the  committee 
"serves  no  useful  purpose,"  one  reason  being 
that  "so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  concerned,  the  com- 
mittee considers  only  a  handful  of  bills  each 
year,  and  all  these  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  some  other  committee." 

Mr.  McNamara  does  not  deny  that  the  com- 
mittee considers  only  an  Insignificant  num- 
ber of  bills  each  session.  This  is  not  subject 
to  dispute.  In  the  88th  Congress  (1963-64), 
for  example,  there  were  12,829  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House;  of  these  only  32  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  of  which  18  were  similar  or  iden- 
tical. 

Nor  Is  the  committee's  overall  record  any 
better.  In  all  the  years  of  Its  existence,  from 
1938  to  date,  the  committee  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  only  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion- The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  an 
amendment  to  that  act  to  correct  an  error 
made  by  the  committee,  and  an  act  passed 
in  1964  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
dismiss  summarily  any  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  From  1950  to  1959 
the  committee  did  not  hold  a  single  hearing 
upon  any  specific  bill. 

Mr.  McNamara's  only  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion is  that  the  few  bills  which  the  commit- 
tee does  handle  "are  of  extreme  Importance 
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to  the  Nation."  Not  only  does  this  assertion 
fail  to  meet  the  point  made  by  the  petition, 
but  It  Is  highly  questionable.  The  commit- 
tee's major  piece  of  legislation — the  registra- 
tion provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act- 
has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  violate  the 
constitutional  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion In  such  a  way  as  to  be  wholly  unen- 
forceable. So  far  as  accomplishing  Its  pur- 
pose of  registration  Is  concerned,  the  law  has 
been  and  remains  a  dead  letter.  The  dismis- 
sal law,  which  denies  fundamental  rights 
of  fair  procedure  to  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  would  not  seem  to  fit 
the  category  of  "extreme  Importance  to  the 
Nation." 

Mr.  McNamara  also  argues  that  the  com- 
mittee   has    "an    impressive    legislative  rec- 
ord" because  "approximately  45  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  In  the  last  25  years  have 
been  based  on  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions," and  "approximately   15  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations"  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Responsibility  lor  action  in  all  these 
cases  rested,  of  course,  upon  other  commit- 
tees or  agencies.     In  any  event  the  number 
of  recommendations  contributed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Government's  suggestion  box. 
over  a  period  of  26  years,  is  not  impressive. 
Ultimately,  Mr.  McNamara's  defense  comes 
down  to  the  proposition  that  "the  more  than 
500  volumes  of  hearings,  reports  and  consul- 
tations published  by  the  committee  in  its 
26  years  of  existence  serve  as  a  continuing 
fund  of  source  material  for  the  Congress  In 
considering  legislation."    Mr.  McNamara  does 
not  mention  any  specific  use  of  such  ma- 
terial.    It  would  seem  most  doubtful  that 
any  House  committee  should  have  a  roving 
commission  to  collect  enormous  voliunes  of 
data,  not  related  to  any  specific  legislation, 
on  the  chance  that  It  may  turn  up  some 
information  which  might  be  useful  at  some 
later    time   in   some   unspecified   way.     The 
function   of   a   House   committee   is   to  aid 
in  the  disposition  of  the  pending  business 
of  the  House.     There  are   only   a  score  of 
standing  committees  in  the  House.    It  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  each  commit- 
tee assume  its  share  of  the  actual  workload. 
Finally,  Mr.  McNamara  asserts  that  "the 
statement  that  all  bills  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees  is  ob- 
viously  false,"  because  if   they   were  "they 
would   be  referred   to  those  other  commit- 
tees."     This  Is  a  patent  non  sequltur.    The    I 
fact  is  that,  if  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can  Activities   had   been   abolished   at  the 
start  of  the  88th  Congress,  all  the  32  bills 
referred  to  It  would  have  been  within  the 
Jurisdiction    of    other    existing    committees. 
Specifically,  the  23  bills  dealing  with  amend- 
ments  to   the  Internal   Security  Act  would 
have  gone  to  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and 
the  other  9  bills,  proposing  a  Freedom  Com- 
mission, would  have  gone  to  the  Education 
and    Labor    Committee    or    to    the    Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

In  short,  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee here  pays  the  penalty  for  the  vague- 
ness of  its  mandate,  which  gives  it  Jurisdic- 
tion over  "un-American  activities."  Any  sub- 
ject within  that  uncertain  category  can  m 
a  home  In  at  least  one  other  House  com- 
mittee. 


8.  THE  ADEQUACY  OP  EXISTING  SECURITT 
LEGISLATION 

The  petition  states  that,  "so  far  as  tW 
committee  purports  to  serve  the  function  « 
safeguarding  internal  security,  it  is  qui« 
unnecessary,"  because  "we  have  adequaw 
laws,  regulations,  specialized  personnel  anu 
procedures  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  McNamara  says  that  the  legislate 
recommendations  made  by  the  committee 
"refute  the  above  claim."  To  an  ou^^°^  °1 
server,  however,  they  would  seem  to  conflr™ 
it      As  already  noted,  the  only  major  piew 


of  legislation  ever  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee and  accepted  by  Congress  haa  been 
held,  In  its  major  parts,  unenforceable  and 
Ineffective. 

Mr.  McNamara  goes  on  to  say.  "Generally 
speaking,  no  country  ever  reaches  the  stage 
where  It  has  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
needed  In  any  area."  I  doubt  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  would  agree  with  this 
proposition,  or  Its  Implications. 

The  position  taken  by  the  petition — that 
present  laws  and  regulations  are  adequate 
to  protect  internal  security — Is  a  matter  of 
judgment.  But  we  submit  it  Is  a  sound  one. 
Of  all  the  great  issues  confronting  the  Na- 
tion today— avoidance  of  nuclear  war,  dis- 
armament, unemployment,  poverty,  civil 
rights,  the  advance  toward  a  great  society — 
the  problem  of  protecting  the  Government 
against  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  or 
by  similar  overt  acts  would  seem  the  least 
acute.  Moreover,  to  devote  our  time,  en- 
ergies, attention,  and  resources  to  wholly 
negative  efforts  to  achieve  an  abstract  state 
of  perfect  security,  at  the  expense  of  creating 
conditions  in  our  society  which  alone  make 
real  security  possible,  is  ultimately  self- 
defeating.  We  do  not  say  that  no  considera- 
tion need  be  given  to  internal  security. 
Other  House  committees,  particularly  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  are  available  for  this 
task.  But  we  do  say  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  special  committee,  which  concentrates 
on  this  single  issue  in  the  manner  that  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has  done. 
in  the  long  run  diminishes  rather  than  in- 
creases the  real  Internal  security  of  our  coun- 
try. * 

9.   TRANSFER  OF  LEGITIMATE  FUNCTIONS  TO  THE 
JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE 

The  petition  states  that  adequate  author- 
ity to  carry  on  necessary  functions  In  the 
field  of  internal  security  is  already  vested  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  could  readily  be 
vested  there  by  giving  that  committee  power 
"to  investigate  overt  actions  but  not  propa- 
ganda or  other  forms  of  expression,  or  associ- 
ation for  those  ends." 

Mr.  McNamara  devotes  more  space  to  an- 
swering this  proposal  than  to  any  other  as- 
pect of  the  petition.  In  substance,  how- 
ever, he  advances  two  specific  and  one  gen- 
eral objection. 

Mr.  McNamara's  specific  objections  are  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  already  over- 
worked, and  that  a  change  In  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  mandate  would  de- 
stroy the  present  clarity  of  Its  jurisdiction 
and  introduce  new  uncertainties.  As  to  the 
first,  since  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
be  empowered  to  investigate  only  "overt  ac- 
tions" and  not  "propaganda."  most  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  woiild  be  eliminated.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee could  not  assume  the  burden  of  what 
remains,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  As  to 
the  second  objection,  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  present  mandate  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  is 
now  hopelessly  vague.  Change  would  not 
add  to  existing  uncertainties. 

The  general  objection  that  Mr.  McNamara 
advances  Is  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  be  denied  "the  authority  to  investi- 
gate propaganda  activities."  The  existence  of 
such  a  power  In  government  to  curtail  free- 
dom of  expression  and  association  Is,  of 
course,  the  very  evil  that  the  petition  pro- 
tests. Nothing  needs  to  be  added  to  what 
has  already  been  said  on  this  point. 

10.   DISPOSITION    OF    COMMITTEE    FILES 

The  petition  proposes  that  the  files  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archives,  "not  to  be  open  for 
ofiBclal  or  public  inspection  for  50  years." 

Mr.  McNamara's  reply  is  that  the  com- 
mittee's investigative  files  are  not  now  open 
to  outside  inspection,  and  that  Its  "public 


source  material"  files  are  extensively  used 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government.  Mr.  McNamara  does  not  deny 
that,  as  the  petition  charged,  these  files  con- 
stitute dossiers  on  the  "beliefs,  ideas,  polit- 
ical views  or  associations"  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Nor  does  he  deny  that,  apart 
from  the  "Investigative  files,"  the  material 
frequently  becomes  available  to  the  public. 
He  denies  that  the  data  in  the  files  are  often 
inaccurate,  although  Congressman  Walter 
has  said,  "It  would  be  a  virtually  Impossible 
task  to  'prove'  the  many  thousands  of  ref- 
erences In  our  files."  The  fact  is  that  the 
data  are  often  misleading  and  often  publicly 
circulated  In  a  manner  that  creates  an  un- 
fair and  misleading  impression. 

Quite  apart  from  this,  Mr.  McNamara 
totally  fails  to  answer  the  crucial  point  made 
by  the  petition:  "Self-respecting  citizens  of 
a  democratic  country  cannot  allow  their 
representatives  In  government  to  keep  dos- 
siers on  their  beliefs.  Ideas,  political  views, 
or  associations.  Such  an  enterprise  Is  de- 
structive of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  a  perversion  of  the  govern- 
mental process." 

Thomas  I.  Emerson. 

March  23, 1965. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY  AND 
DISABILITY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  presi- 
dential inability  and  disability  has  been 
a  serious  problem  a  number  of  times  in 
this  country's  history.  I  direct  your  at- 
tention to  a  few. 

James  A.  Garfield  was  shot  on  July  2, 
1881.  He  lay  in  the  twilight  zone  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  80  days  before 
succumbing  to  the  assassin's  bullet  on 
September  19  of  that  year.  During  the 
disability  his  only  governmental  act  was 
that  of  signing  an  extradition  paper. 

The  Vice  President,  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
refused  to  assume  any  of  the  functions 
of  the  Presidency  for  fear  that  he  would 
be  charged  with  trying  to  usurp  the 
ofifice. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  suffered  a 
stroke  on  October  2,  1919.  He  was  in 
\artual  seclusion  until  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office  March  4,  1921,  performing 
only  a  limited  amount  of  official  work. 
As  with  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Arthur, 
Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Marshall  de- 
clined to  act.  The  failure  of  Executive 
leadership  during  this  period  is  reflected 
in  the  Senate's  rejection  of  American 
participation  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  fact  that  some  28  bills  became 
law  by  default  of  any  action  by  the 
President. 

President  Eisenhower's  heart  attack  in 
1955  and  his  ileitis  operation  provide  a 
third  test  of  disability.  Although  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  did  under- 
take certain  Presidential  functions,  such 
as  presiding  at  Cabinet  meetings,  yet  as 
Presidential  Assistant  Sherman  Adams 
points  out: 

All  were  well  aware  that  a  national  or  In- 
ternational   emergency    could    have    arisen 


dvurlng  the  President's  Illness  to  make  thla 
unoflSclal  government  by  "community  of 
understanding"  entirely  Inadequate. 

The  statistics  of  vice-presidential  va- 
cancies are  equally  startling.  On  16  oc- 
casions, totaling  more  than  37  years,  that 
office  has  been  vacant.  Eight  Vice  Pres- 
idents have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency; 
seven  died  during  their  term  of  office; 
and  one  resigned.  In  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  has  been  without  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  time 
during  its  history. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  deals  inade- 
quately with  the  problem  of  presidential 
inability  and  not  at  all  with  vice-presi- 
dential vacancy.  Its  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  who  should  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  Chief  Executive  if  both  the  offices 
of  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency become  vacant  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  continuing  concern  and  contro- 
versy. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 143,  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
clarify  the  ambiguities  and  the  short- 
comings of  existing  law.  My  proposal 
embodies  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  "consensus"  arrived  at  by  the  confer- 
ence on  presidential  inability  and  suc- 
cession sponsored  by  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

History  as  well  as  commonsense  indi- 
cate that  we  cannot  Insure  against  or  be 
spared  the  sorrow  of  a  fallen  leader.  We 
have  it  within  our  power,  however,  to 
remove  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and 
apprehension  that  arises  out  of  the  un- 
certainties of  the  present  law.  Our  fail- 
ure to  capitalize  on  the  present  opportu- 
nity will  render  meaningless  the  trage- 
dies and  near  tragedies  of  the  past  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  American  people 
which  have  inevitably  flowed  in  their 
wake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  pleasure  passed  in  the  other 
body  have  been  corrected  in  the  House 
resolution.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  were  instrumental  in 
the  drafting  and  strengthening  of  this 
vital  legislation.  But  this  Is  a  biparti- 
san matter  and  is  deserving  of  bipartisan 
support.  I  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  and  urge  its  adoption. 


FARM     MESSAGE     CRITIQUE     LIKE 

OOP'S,      BUT      TIMES      IGNORES 

PARTY'S  EFFORTS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevel-^nd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  New  York  Times  published  an 
editorial  criticizing  the  President's  latest 
farm  message  as  "much  ado  about  not 
much  of  anything."  It  is  an  excellent, 
short  analysis  of  the  Great  Society's 
sterile,  tremendously  costly  thinking  on 
agriculture.    The  burdens,  as  they  have 
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for  so  many  years,  apparently  are  to 
continue  to  fall  upon  the  taxpayer  and 
consumer  while  the  benefits  are  to  con- 
tinue to  go  principally  to  the  big  agricul- 
tural interests. 

The  Times  editorial  is  straight  to  the 
point.  It  broadly  hints  at  the  basic 
Republican  position  on  agriculture,  which 
we  Republicans  have  been  preaching  and 
seeking  to  bring  before  the  country  for 
many  years.  I  am  sorry  the  Times  did 
not  take  note  of  Republican  efforts  in 
this  important  area.  The  people,  par- 
ticularly those  living  in  the  great  urban 
areas  served  by  the  Times,  need  to  know 
that  one  major  political  party,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  is  dedicated  to  their  in- 
terests. There  is  a  great  question  of  how 
long  the  urban  majority  of  the  country 
is  going  to  be  willing  to  bear  the  enor- 
mous costs  in  taxes  and  high  prices  of 
maintaining  a  wholly  artificial  farm 
policy  benefiting  relatively  few.  Unless 
communications  media  complete  the 
story,  however,  the  people  will  feel  they 
have  no  alternative  and  must  just  grin 
and  bear  the  burdens.  They  do  have  an 
alternative,  however,  in  the  Republican 
Party,  which  continues  to  represent  the 
taxpayer,  the  consumer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  individual  citizen  against  the  domi- 
nation of  powerful  economic  combina- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  Gov- 
errunent  itself. 

With  this  major  reservation,  I  com- 
mend the  Times  for  its  editorial  and 
offer  it  at  this  point  for  the  Record  : 
Fiddling  on  the  Farm 
The  President's  latest  farm  message 
amounts  to  much  ado  about  not  much  of 
anything. 

The  administration  proposes  to  continue 
its  two-price  program  for  wheat  and  extend 
it  to  rice.  It  would  shift  the  burden  of  this 
subsidy  from  the  citizen  as  taxpayer  to  the 
citizen  as  consumer.  Wheat  sold  abroad 
would  be  deprived  of  a  Government  export 
subsidy  and  allowed  to  drop  to  the  competi- 
tive world  market  price.  But  growers  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  a  higher  price 
of  wheat  sold  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  change  were  part  of  a  broad  policy 
to  move  all  farm  products  back  to  competi- 
tive pricing  in  the  marketplace,  It  would  be 
a  significant  development;  but  It  is  not.  The 
domestic  market  continues  to  be  rigidly 
structured  by  the  Government.  The  chief 
effect  of  this  shift  is  to  make  the  Federal 
budget  look  better  by  transferring  part  of 
the  farm  subsidy  to  the  millions  of  individual 
household  budgets. 

The  most  striking  portion  of  the  message 
Is  its  desperate  silence  on  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Afraid  to  ask  for  yet  a  foTorth  subsidy  for 
cotton  and  equally  afraid  to  dismantle  the 
existing  structiire  of  subsidies  the  message 
says  nothing  at  all  about  cotton  until  the 
final  paragraph.  Then  it  gamely  annotmces 
that  "we  are  continuing  to  study  and  to  dis- 
cuss •   •   *  the  cotton  program." 

The  tobacco  subsidies  will  continue  as  be- 
fore, even  though  another  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  valiantly  trying  to  discourage 
use  of  tobacco  (In  cigarettes)  as  patently 
Injurious  to  the  Nation's  health. 

The  revival  of  the  soil  bank  Is  not  a  new 
idea,  but  it  Is  a  valid  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  chronic  surpluses  and  uneconomic 
farms.  As  such,  it  is  the  best  expedient 
offered  in  this  message.  For  the  rest,  obvi- 
ously the  President  and  the  congressional 
farm  bloc  Intend  to  go  on  fiddling  with  these 
subsidies  while  taxpayers  and  consiimers 
burn. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BROOMFIELD 
AND  THE  RECENT  VISIT  OF  THE 
STUDENT  COUNCIL  OF  LINCOLN 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  FERN- 
DALE,  MICH. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEPtALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Student  Council  of  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School  of  Femdale,  Mich., 
visited  Washington.  Several  days  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lawrence 
L.  Sophiea,  assistant  principal  of  the 
school,  in  which  he  praised  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Bill  Broomfield.  In  the  letter, 
Dr.  Sophiea  congratulated  Representa- 
tive Broomfield  for  taking  time  from  his 
busy  day  to  meet  with  the  students,  ac- 
company them  to  the  House  floor,  and 
answer  their  questions  on  current  major 
issues  in  a  direct,  positive  manner. 

Dr.  Sophiea  praised  Mr.  Broomfield 
for  making  a  definite  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  group  of  students  from 
Lincoln  Junior  High  School,  who  re- 
turned home  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  dedicated  elected  officials  who 
serve  our  Nation  in  Congress. 

I  join  the  students  and  Dr.  Sophiea 
in  saluting  Representative  Broomfield 
for  rendering  this  valuable  service  and 
in  helping  these  young  people  to  better 
understand  and  appreciate  the  processes 
of  government. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  MOSES  UPON 
THE  REOPENING  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  WORLD'S  PAIR 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
sides in  my  district  on  Long  Island  In 
New  York,  in  my  village  of  Babylon,  a 
man  once  described  by  me  before  the 
House  as  "cut  In  the  classic  tradition  of 
Michelangelo,  Galileo,  Archimedes,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  can  run  a  bull- 
dozer, compute  with  a  slide  rule  and 
breathe  poetic  prose  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  who  will  find  his  place  in  history  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  public  servants 
of  our  century."  This  is  the  man,  Rob- 
ert Moses. 

Since  my  remarks  of  a  year  ago,  this 
master  builder  opened  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  in  the  face  of  criticism 
of  many  who  said  it  would  never  open 
on  time,  brought  27  million  people  to 
his  fabulous  exposition,  the  greatest 
number  to  attend  any  fair  In  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  drawing  the  largest  gate 


in  dollars  of  any  other  fair  ever  and  con- 
tributing a  billion  dollars  to  the  economy 
of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Permanent  benefits  to  the  people  after 
the  fair  will  include  a  comprehensive 
expressway  system,  a  fine  Marina,  the 
Shea  Stadium,  a  zoo,  a  Hall  of  Science, 
and  many  other  public  improvements. 

On  April  21,  the  fair  will  reopen  with 
many  new  attractions  for  this,  its  last 
season,  including  a  Hall  of  Presidents,  a 
notable  Winston  Churchill  exhibit,  and 
over  150  improved  domestic  and  interna- 
tional exhibits,  many  new  and  most  of 
them  free. 

While  this  man  was  building  this 
greatest  of  all  fairs,  his  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Thruway  Authority  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  traflBc  last  Novem- 
ber the  greatest  bridge  in  the  world,  the 
Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge,  connecting 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  in  New 
York  City,  built  at  a  cost  of  $325  million, 
embodying  the  longest  suspension  span 
ever  constructed  by  man. 

Forty  years  ago.  Bob  Moses  built  the 
great  public  seaside  improvement,  Jones 
Beach  State  Park,  renowned  throughout 
the  world.  This  he  followed  with  the 
famed  Long  Island  State  Parkway  Sys- 
tem. Then  he  laid  down  a  comprehen- 
sive expressway,  bridges  and  tunnels,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  followed  by  the 
billion-dollar  power  developments  at 
Niagara,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  not 
to  mention  many  other  park,  arterial, 
housing,  and  other  public  improvements 
in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  And 
now  he  reopens  the  great  New  York 
Worlds  Fair  for  its  final  season. 

I  have  said  of  him  that  "with  a 
warmth  that  charms  his  friends  and 
mesmerizes  his  enemies,  he  has  fought 
with  and  worked  with  Presidents,  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors,  with  princes  and 
kings." 

For  over  40  years,  he  has  at  times 
been  the  subject  of  violent  criticisms,  of 
vicious  attacks,  of  summary  demands 
for  his  removal  from  public  office,  but 
as  he  once  said,  "You've  got  to  have  the 
skin  of  a  rhinoceros  and  an  instinct  for 
the  jugular"  if  you  want  to  survive  and 
build  for  the  people. 

Recipient  of  27  university  degrees, 
decorated  by  innumerable  institutions 
and  governments  here  and  abroad,  Bob 
Moses,  age  76,  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 


RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  North  is  an  area 
along  the  border  separating  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  that  contains  some  of 
the  richest  soil  for  farming  found  in  the 
entire  world.  If  ever  there  was  an  area 
where  farming  should  be  profitable,  this 
is  one  of  them.  But  it  is  not.  Our  farm- 
ers in  the  valley  are  in  trouble,  a  fact 
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I  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

All  of  the  words  that  so  many  of  us 
have  used,  and  the  charts  and  figures 
we  have  quoted  to  substantiate  the  fact 
that  American  agriculture  is  in  more 
trouble  than  the  Nation  realizes,  seem 
completely  inadequate  compared  to  the 
words  of  a  young  man  who  recently  de- 
cided to  leave  the  land  that  has  sup- 
ported him  and  his  family  for  so  many 

years. 

This  young  man  is  Andrew  L.  Watt  of 
Leonard,  N.  Dak.,  who  put  forth  his  views 
in  a  letter  to  President  Johnson.  He 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
remarks,  which  I  believe  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  American  citizen. 
Mr.  Watt's  remarks  are  at  once  a  testi- 
monial to  America's  greatness  and  an 
indictment  of  recent  Federal  actions 
that  have  stifled  the  initiative  and  po- 
tential of  rural  areas  across  our  Nation. 

It  is  unspeakably  sad  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Watt's  obvious  ability  and  sincerity 
should  finally  be  forced  to  abandon  his 
vocation.  His  reasons  for  reaching  that 
decision  should  be  studied  carefully  by 
all  of  us,  because  in  his  words  of  wisdom 
we  must  challenge  ourselves  and  all  of 
America  to  face  these  problems  squarely 
and  seriously  sit  down  to  effect  real  solu- 
tions instead  of  the  piecemeal  programs 
that  have  created  the  current  situation. 

Mr.  Watt's  letter  follows,  and  in  read- 
ing it  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  pledging 
your  utmost  cooperation  in  making  sure 
that  his  decision  does  not  become  the 
decision  of  more  of  our  young  people  in 

the  future: 

Leonard,  S.  Dak., 

April  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  a  1953  agri- 
culture graduate  of  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity. I  was  recently  named  one  of  three 
finalists  in  the  Outstanding  Young  Farmer 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Southwest  Fargo 
(N.  Dak.)  Jaycees  for  Cass  County  (North 
Dakota's  foremost  county ) . 

After  much  serious  consideration,  I  have 
decided  to  quit  farming.  I  find  the  present 
situation  in  agriculture  so  stifling  to  initia- 
tive and  ambition  as  to  be  unbearable. 

In  order  to  continue  farming.  I  feel  that 
I  would  have  to  expand  my  operation  to 
achieve  the  degree  of  success  of  which  I 
think  I  am  capable.  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
would  be  forced  to  assume  all  risk  and  pay  a 
cash  rental  so  exorbitant  that,  for  our  area, 
it  is  ridiculous.  Why  does  this  situation 
exist?  Because  I  find  myself  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  U.S.  Government  for  rental 
of  land.  In  turn,  this  has  also  driven  the 
price  of  land  beyond  the  limits  of  reason  in 
relation  to  its  potential  earning  power. 

I  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  take  positive 
action  to  force  a  reconsideration  of  the  basic 
agricultural  policy  of  our  country.  I  think 
we  are  building  a  house  of  cards  which  could 
collapse  at  any  time.  If  agriculture  col- 
lapses, I  am  sure  I  need  not  spell  out  for  you 
what  will  inevitable  happen  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  I  am  also  sure  that  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  we  really  have  no  agri- 
cultural policy  as  such,  but  rather  a  hodge- 
podge fostered  by  a  few  special  Interest 
groups  and  rubberstamped  by  a  largely  non- 
agriculturally  oriented  Congress. 

Our  present  agricultural  programs  are  so 
unspeakably  cumbersome  and  asinine  that  I 
must  write  no  more  on  the  subject,  lest  I 
exceed  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  except  to 
note  that  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  Inept 


and  inefficient  farmers  at  a  tmiform  level  of 
poverty,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
unlimited  speculative  opportunity  for  the 
greedy  individual  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  many  opportunities 
which  have  been  afforded  me.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  working  farmer  for  the  past 
10  years.  I  will  always  feel  empathy  for  the 
man  with  manure  on  his  boots  and  dirt  in 
his  eyes.  I  am  proud  of  and  grateful  for  our 
land-grant  colleges,  our  Extension  Service, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  other  agencies 
which  have  done  so  much  toward  making 
our  country  what  it  is.  I  am  not  proud  of 
certain  other  agencies  Involved  in  agricul- 
ture, whose  main  aim  seems  to  be  self-per- 
petuation, rather  than  any  constructive  ac- 
tion. 

This  letter  Is  a  cry  for  helpj— not  for  myself, 
but  for  the  many  good,  solid,  hard-working 
people  whose  trust  is  being  betrayed.  Please 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  points  I 
have  set  forth. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  L.  Watt. 

P.S. — Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to 
all  area  Members  of  congressional  delega- 
tions, area  Governors,  farm  organization 
presidents,  and  local  legislators.  If  its  con- 
tents raise  any  question  as  to  my  loyalty,  I 
must  state  that  I  received  a  complete  back- 
ground investigation  by  the  FBI  in  1954,  and 
was  at  that  time  cleared  for  top  secret. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XLIV 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  3,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  demonstrates  one  small 
facet  of  the  kinds  of  problems  facing  New 
York  City: 

New   York   Citt   in   Crisis— New   Coat   of 

Paint  for  Doomed  Library 

(By  Sue  Reiner) 

The  board  of  education  has  just  put  a  new 
coat  of  paint  on  a  library— In  the  section  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  the  board 
plans  to  tear  down  this  summer. 

All  work  on  the  eastern  wing  of  the  build- 
ing— the  part  scheduled  for  demolition — 
was  halted  yesterday.  The  principal  of  the 
school,  Murray  Cohn.  said  workmen  had  fin- 
ished painting  the  library  Monday. 

However,  Howard  Dowllng,  director  of  the 
board's  bureau  of  maintenance,  said  a  tele- 
gram had  been  sent  to  the  painting  contrac- 
tor last  week  ordering  work  to  stop.  Mr. 
Dowllng  said  the  firm  would  not  be  paid  for 
work  done  after  the  telegram  was  sent. 
decided  to  finish 

A  spokesman  for  the  board  said  the  con- 
tractor, Widart  Painting  Corp.,  391  East  149th 
Street,  the  Bronx,  had  begun  work  on  a  $22,- 
000  contract  to  repaint  and  repair  parts  of 
the  building  last  December.  The  spokesman 
said  Widart  had  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
telegram  from  the  board  last  Thursday  and 
repeated  that  the  firm  would  not  be  paid 
for  any  work  done  after  then. 

Wldarfs  president.  Jack  Wldofl.  said  he 
had  received  the  telegram  Thursday— 2  days 
after  his  men  had  started  work  on  the  library. 
He  said  he  had  decided  to  finish  the  job.  'I 
couldn't  see  for  the  love  of  me  leaving  hall 


the  celling  painted  and  half  unpalnted,"  he 
said.  "If  school  hadnt  been  going  on,  I 
would  have  stopped.  But  as  long  as  we  were 
In  the  middle  and  school  was  going  on,  I 
couldn't  see  stopping." 

Mr.  Wldoff  said  he  regarded  the  board's 
threat  not  to  pay  him  as  a  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

The  board  had  agreed  Informally  more  than 
2  weeks  ago  to  destroy  half  of  Conunerce  this 
summer  and  build  another  school  a  block 
away  from  the  old  one,  which  is  near  Broad- 
way" between  66th  and  65th  Streets.  Last 
Wednesday,  the  board  gave  its  formal  ap- 
proval of  the  plan. 

The  entire  school  had  been  scheduled  to 
be  destroyed  this  summer,  but  parents  pro- 
tested that  Its  replacement — the  new  West 
Side  High  School  on  85th  Street  and  Colum- 
bus Avenue — was  too  small.  The  site  where 
Commerce  stands  has  been  promised  to  the 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Jullllard  School  of 
Music. 

Under  the  bo£ird's  plan,  agreed  to  by  the 
Lincoln  Center,  half  of  Commerce  will  re- 
main standing  for  3  years.  Another  new 
school  will  be  built  during  that  time,  and 
Jullllard  would  be  able  to  begin  construc- 
tion immediately  on  the  site  of  the  half  of 
Commerce  to  be  demolished. 

Commerce's  llbrEiry  and  auditorium  are  In 
the  half  scheduled  for  demolition.  Mr.  Cohn 
said  yesterday  he  would  not  know  whether 
there  will  be  room  for  another  library  In  the 
remaining  half  of  Commerce  untU  he  knows 
how  many  students  will  be  there  next  fall. 

Mr.  Widoff  said  he  had  been  doing  business 
with  the  board  for  40  years  "and  I've  had 
plenty  of  knocks."  One  fresh  In  his  memory, 
he  said,  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1961,  when  he 
was  doing  painting  at  Public  School  119  In 
Harlem,  the  famous  "rat  school."  It  got  that 
name  because,  earlier  in  1961,  a  rat  crossed 
Mayor  Wagner's  path  as  he  was  visiting  the 
school. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  parents  at  Public  School 
119  kept  their  children  out  of  school  for  3 
days  because  they  contended  that  the  re- 
pair program  ordered  by  Mayor  Wagner 
should  have  been  done  during  the  summer 
when  school  was  out  Instead  of  the  fall.  In 
the  compromise  plan  that  ended  the  boycott, 
Mr.  Wldoff's  paint  Job  was  shelved. 

"I'm  sorry  I  ever  saw  this  place."  Mr. 
Widoff  said  then.  "I  wish  they'd  torn  this 
school  down  before  I  ever  saw  It,"  he  said 
yesterday. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XLV 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previ- 
ously reported  in  the  series  on  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis,"  70  prominent  New  York 
businessmen  have  formed  a  private  in- 
dustrial development  corporation  to  halt 
the  flight  of  factory  jobs  from  the  city. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
3.  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
ifribune  reports  on  the  speed  with  which 
this  group  got  to  work: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis— A  Fast  Start  for 
Business  Rescxjs  Plan:  Action  Todat 
(By  Barrett  McG\irn) 

The  businessman's  campaign  to  arrest  the 
decline  of  blue-collar  Jobs  In  New  York  City, 
and  to  tackle  other  phases  of  New  Yorks 
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critical  problems,  will  get  underway  this  af- 
ternoon with  the  first  meeting  of  the  prepara- 
tory committee. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  office  of 
Shearman  &  Sterling,  20  Exchange  Place. 
Walter  F.  Pease — a  member  of  that  law  firm 
and  president  of  the  198-year-old  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  H.  Chandlee 
Turner.  Jr..  president  of  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.  and  president  of  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York,  the 
so-called  voice  of  New  York  business,  will 
take  part. 

The  meeting's  purpose  will  be  to  reduce  to 
practical  steps  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  unanimously  at  a  meeting  Monday 
of  the  presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  70 
of  New  York's,  and  the  world's,  largest  cor- 
poration.s. 

First  order  of  business  will  be  the  selection 
of  a  10-man  organizing  committee  which  in 
turn  will  set  up  a  private  industrial  develop- 
ment corporation  to  check  the  loss  of  New 
York  City  manufacturing  jobs. 

Several  principles  already  are  agreed  upon, 
according  to  Ralph  G.  Gross,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association: 

The  organizing  committee  will  include 
heads  of  banks,  utilities,  and  department 
stores  which  have  their  main  activitv  in 
New  York  City.  The  thought  is  that  "they 
have  a  capital  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that 
New  York's  vast  pool  of  unskilled  laborers 
finds  peaceful  and  productive  employment. 
The  committee  will  have  at  least  one 
representative  of  Brooklyn  or  of  one  of  the 
three  boroughs  outside  Manhattan.  The 
idea  here  Is  that  each  of  the  other  bor- 
oughs has  important  local  difficulties  which 
must  not  drift  out  of  mind  while  the  eco- 
nomic troubles  of  the  city's  core  Island  are 
confronted. 

The  10-man  organizing  group  will  have 
at  least  one  top  official  of  a  firm  with  na- 
tionwide or  worldwide  activities.  A  double 
thought  has  Inspired  this.  Presidents  and 
board  chairmen  of  multi-billlon-dollar  world 
enterprises  whose  main  offices  are  In  Man- 
hattan skyscrapers  have  agreed  to  take  part 
on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  Ignore  the 
difficulties  of  the  city  which  serves  them 
as  home  base.  Many  of  these  men  have 
had  experience  with  businessman  reform 
drives  in  smaller  cities  across  the  country. 
Their  good  will  and  know-how  will  help. 

EMPHASIS 

The  main  emphasis  will  be  on  local  In- 
vestors because  the  whole  of  their  survival 
Is  involved  in  the  real  estate  values,  shop- 
ping patterns,  tax  burdens,  and  prosperity 
of  New  Yorkers.  The  international  com- 
panies will  be  drawn  in  because  of  the 
belief  that  many  of  the  greatest  business 
minds  of  the  world  are  Inside  the  high-rise 
office  buildings  south  of  Central  Park  and 
at   Manhattan's   downtown  tip. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  organizing 
committee  will  be  the  formation  of  a  fi- 
nance committee  to  raise  something  under 
$350,000  from  businessmen  for  the  indus- 
trial development  corporation's  first  year, 
and  something  over  that  sum  in  succeed- 
ing years.    No  difficulty  is  foreseen. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  LOW-COST  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1963.  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  set  into  motion 
plans  to  implement  his  drive  for  an 
adequate  publicly  supported  college  in 
Washington  by  appointing  a  five-mem- 
ber committee  to  study  the  need  for  such 
an  institution. 

At  that  time  he  pointed  out  that  the 
city's  only  publicly  supported  college  at 
present.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  is  "so  inadequate  that  its  ac- 
creditation has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education." 

That  Committee  has  made  its  recom- 
mendation to  President  Johnson.  On 
March  18,  1965,  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  message  containing  draft 
legislation  to  implement  the  Committee's 
recommendations.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced that  legislation. 

The  bill  would  create  in  Washington  a 
Board  of  Higher  Education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  operating  a  2- 
year  public  community  college  and  a  4- 
year  public  college  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

This  legislation  has  long  been  needed. 
If  the  District  of  Columbia  had  home 
rule  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
these  institutions  of  higher  learning 
would  have  been  established  many  years 
ago.  That  the  principle  is  sound  is 
demonstrated  in  dozens  of  communities 
throughout  our  Nation,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  excellent  city  college  system 
in  my  own  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
means  whereby  these  schools  can  be  es- 
tablished in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  see 
action  taken  on  this  bill  this  year. 

As  President  Johnson  said  when  he 
signed  into  law  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill  on  April  11  that 
bill  "represents  a  major  new  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to 
quality  and  equality  in  the  schooling  we 
offer  our  young  people."  Let  us  follow 
that  great  achievement  by  enacting  the 
necessary  legislation  for  publicly  sup- 
ported higher  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues    the    President's     message     in 
transmitting  this  proposed  bill: 
Communication    From    the    President    of 
THE  Untted  States  Proposing  a  Board  op 
Higher    Education    in    the    District    of 
Columbia 

(Transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Higher  Education  to  plan,  establish, 
organize,  and  operate  a  public  community 
college  and  a  public  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes") 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March.  18, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  two  public  col- 
leges in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  distinguished  Committee  on  Public 
Higher  Education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  has 
unanimously  recommended  to  me  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  community  college  and 


a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  In  the 
District.  As  the  Committee's  report  makes 
clear,  both  colleges  are  urgently  needed. 

The  Committee's  report  stressed  some  of 
the  benefits  of  establishing  two  such  colleges 
in  the  District: 

"Higher  education  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  previously  inaccessible  produces  conse- 
quences far  beyond  their  own  use  of  it. 
Availability  makes  a  crucial  difference  in  the 
motivation  for  learning  at  all  levels  and  for 
all  ages,  generating  hope  and  self-esteem 
among  Individuals  and  groups  previously 
relegated  to  Inferior  status.  Presenting 
models  of  successful  escape  from  degrad- 
ing conditions  and  providing  trained  lead- 
ership for  those  still  struggling  to  emerge 
from  an  unfavorable  background,  higher  edu- 
cation offers  the  best  hope  for  community 
progress  in  our  cities'  battles  against  poverty, 
sickness,  unemployment,  and  crime." 

The  bill  would  create  immediately  a  Board 
of  Higher  Education  to  which  would  be  as- 
signed the  responsibility  and  the  authority 
to  plan,  organize,  and  operate  these  colleges. 
The  community  college  would  provide  pro- 
grams, generally  extending  not  more  than 
2  years  beyond  the  high  school  level,  in  both 
academic  and  vocational  fields,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  latter.  The  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  provide 
courses  leading  to  bachelor's  and  ma''ster's 
degrees,  with  initial  emphasis  on  teacher 
training.  It  would  replace  and  absorb  the 
present  4-year  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College. 

The  children  of  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
been  largely  denied  opportunities,  avail- 
able to  high  school  graduates  In  the  States, 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school  in  publicly  supported,  low-cost  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Higher  education 
should  be  made  a  universal  opportunity  for 
all  young  people — the  Nation's  Capital 
should  set  the  pace,  not  lag  behind.  The 
Congress  has  abundantly  demonstrated  its 
concern  with  education,  and  I  hope  that  the 
proposed  bill  will  receive  its  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

H.R. 7395 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion to  plan,  establish,  organize,  and  oper- 
ate a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Public  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sitting  as  a  board  or  their  authorized  agents. 

(b)  The  terms  "Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion" and  "Board"  mean  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  established  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "Board  of  Education"  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  by  the  Act  approved 
June  20,  1906  (34  Stat.  316).  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code.  1961  ed.,  sec.  31-101  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  as 
an  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  nor  more  than  fifteen  members,  as  the 
Commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine, who  may  be  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners after  consideration  of  nominees  sub- 
mitted In  accordance  with  subsection  (e), 
and  a  majority  of  whom  shall  have  been  for 
three  years  immediately  preceding  their  ap- 
pointment or  designation  bona  fide  residents 
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of  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  designate  one  of  the  members  as 
Chairman. 

(c)  The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  of  such  uniform  length  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  determine,  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  initial  members  may  be  varied 
to  provide  such  pattern  of  staggered  terms 
as  the  Commissioners  may  determlfle.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

(d)  The  Commissioners  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board 
at  any  time  for  adequate  cause,  which  re- 
lates to  his  character  or  to  his  efficiency  as  a 
member,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

(e)  The  Commissioners  shall  establish  a 
Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  such 
number  of  members  serving  for  such  terms  as 
the  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine,  which  shall  submit  for  the  Com- 
missioners' consideration  in  making  appoint- 
ments under  subsection  (b)  at  least  three 
nominees  for  each  vacancy  which  may  exist 
on  the  Board.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  such  Committee  shall  have  been  for  three 
years  Immediately  preceding  their  appoint- 
ment bona  fide  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(f)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsL-.tence,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.S.C,  73b-2)  for  persons  serv- 
ing the  Government  without  compensation. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not 
be  personally  liable  in  damages  for  any  offi- 
cial action  of  the  Board  in  which  such  mem- 
bers participate,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  for 
any  costs  that  may  be  taxed  against  them  or 
the  Board  on  account  of  any  such  official  ac- 
tion by  them  as  members  of  the  Board,  but 
such  costs  shall  be  charged  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  paid  as  other  costs  are  paid 
in  suits  against  the  municipality:  nor  shall 
the  Board  or  any  of  its  members  be  required 
to  give  any  bond  or  security  for  costs  or 
damages  on  any  appeal  whatever. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  develop  detailed  plans  for  and  to 
establish,  organize,  and  operate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — 

(1)  a  public  college  which  will  provide  a 
program  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  courses  in  teacher 
education,  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  and 
such  additional  program  of  study  as  may  lead 
to  a  master's  degree,  and  courses  on  an  indi- 
vidual, noncredit  basis  for  those  desiring  to 
further  their  education  without  seeking  a 
degree. 

(2)  a  public  community  college  which  will 
provide  programs  generally  extending  not 
more  than  two  years  beyond  the  high  school, 
level  Including,  but  not  limited  to  (a)  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  degree  of  associate  in  the 
arts  or  for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, (b)  programs  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  work  as  technicians  and  at  a  semi- 
professional  level  in  engineering,  scientific, 
health-related,  and  other  technological 
fields,  and  (c)  programs  designed  for  Indi- 
viduals desiring  to  further  their  education 
without  seeking  a  degree. 

(b)  To  establish  policies,  standards,  and 
requirements  governing  admission,  programs, 
graduation  (including  the  award  of  degrees) , 
and  general  administration  of  the  colleges. 

(c)  To  employ  and  compensate  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  a  president 
and  other  officers  for  each  of  the  colleges 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such 
educational  employees  for  such  colleges  as 
the  presidents  thereof  may  recommend  in 
writing:  Provided,  That  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners,  the  compensa- 


tion schedules  for  these  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  In  accordance  with  rates  for  comparable 
types  of  positions  in  like  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  Board,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges,  shall  establish,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  retirement 
and  leave  systems  for  such  employees  which 
shall  be  comparable  to  such  systems  In  like 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

(d)  To  employ  and  compensate  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  non- 
educational  employees  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  colleges  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(e)  To  establish  and  determine,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners— 

(1)  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  (including 
charges  for  room  and  board ) ,  and  receipts 
from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  into  a 
revolving  fund  In  a  private  depository  In  the 
District,  which  fund  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  approve,  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  is  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  make  necessary 
rules  respecting  deposits  Into  and  with- 
drawals from  such  fund;  and 

(2)  tuition  rates  (a)  for  residents  and 
(b)  for  nonresidents,  and  receipts  from  tui- 
tion shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(f )  To  transmit  annually  to  the  Commis- 
sioners estimates  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quired for  the  colleges  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(g)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  accept  services  and  moneys. 
Including  gifts  or  endowments,  from  any 
source  whatsoever,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Such  moneys  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund  account 
which  is  hereby  authorized  and  may  be  in- 
vested and  reinvested  as  trust  funds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  disbursement  of 
the  moneys  from  such  trust  funds  shall  be 
in  such  amounts,  to  such  extent,  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
in  its  judgment,  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  To  submit  to  the  Commissioners  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  legislation  affect- 
ing the  administration  and  programs  of  such 
colleges. 

(i)  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  to  carry  out  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  required  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(J)  To  assume  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  approved  February  25,  1929 
(45  Stat.  1276,  D.C.  Code,  par.  31-118)  from 
the  Board  of  Education  at  such  times  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  such  Boards  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioners.  At  such 
time  personnel,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  available  or  to  be  made 
available  for  such  Teachers  College  are  au- 
thorized to  be  transferred  and  be  under  the 
control  of  such  Board  of  Higher  Education: 
Provided,  That  the  Laboratory  Schools  shall 
remain  under  the  control  and  management, 
and  the  employees  assigned  to  such  schools 
shall  remain  subject  to  the  supervision  of, 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Skc.  5.  The  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  furnish  to  the  Board, 
upon  request  of  such  Board,  such  space  and 
facilities  in  private  buildings  or  in  public 
buildings  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  records,  information,  services, 
personnel,  offices,  and  equipment  as  may  be 


available  and  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  properly  to  perform  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  All  obligations  and  disbursements 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  shall  be  incurred, 
made,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  obligations  and  disbursements  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4(g)  of  this  Act,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  18  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1280).  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  29-401—29-419), 
relating  to  establishment  of  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Educa- 
tion" wherever  it  appears  in  such  subchapter 
and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Board  of 
Higher  Education". 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  validity  of  any  license  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  729). 
relating  to  accreditation  of  junior  colleges 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board  of  Education  "  wherever 
it  appears  in  such  Act  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "Board   of   Higher   Education". 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bxthton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  oflfer  my 
highest  commendation  to  two  of  my  col- 
leagues to  whom  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  indebted  because  of  their  great 
contributions  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  people. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Cecil  King,  who 
has  championed  the  cause  of  medical 
care  for  our  senior  citizens  and  whose 
championship  of  that  cause  has  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  fulfillment  at 
which  we  stand  today,  is  one  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  other,  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  whose  masterful  understanding 
of  the  legislative  process,  has  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  comprehensive  measure 
that  we  have  before  us. 

H.R.  6675,  which  we  now  have  before 
us,  is  indelibly  identified  with  these  two 
gentlemen.  It  is  a  landmark  in  social 
legislation  in  thfc  country  and  the  most 
sweeping  extension  of  social  security 
since  the  initial  passage  of  the  act  some 
30  years  ago. 

The  first  bill,  which  I  introduced  in  this 
House  after  becoming  a  Member  of  the 
88th  Congress,  was  a  measure  to  provide 
a  program  of  national  health  Insurance. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  I  joined  as  a  coauthor  of 
H.R.  1.  which  was  then  the  vehicle  for 
medicare. 

Today  I  join  in  support  of  H.R.  6675. 
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I  became  a  Member  of  this  body  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  after  having  served  as 
a  member  of  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature for  nearly  8  years  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  So- 
cial Welfare  for  almost  6  of  those  years. 
In  that  time,  I  saw  firsthand  the  great 
need  that  existed  for  this  legislation  in 
the  State  of  California  which  is  blessed 
with  prosperity. 

We  now  offer  security  and  a  guarantee 
of  care  in  their  advancing  years  to  re- 
place the  frustrations  and  uncertainties 
which  faced  many  of  our  aged. 

We  now  offer  the  dignity  of  age  to  re- 
place the  lonely  solitude  of  a  forgotten 
generation. 

We  now  offer  hope  where  fcA-  many 
there  was  only  despair. 

We  now  ask  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  join  a  great  cooperative  effort  through 
the  social  security  system  to  relieve  the 
burdens  of  age  and  restore  senior  citizens 
to  their  rightful  and  honored  place  in  our 
society,  a  place  to  which  their  earlier 
contributions  entitle  them. 

The  measure  which  we  have  before  us 
is  a  great  step  forward. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
we  will  have  provided  under  the  social 
security  system  a  basic  hospitalization 
program  for  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
older  as  a  matter  of  right — we  will  have 
offered  an  optional  and  supplementary 
medical  program  to  meet  the  costs  of 
physician  and  surgical  services. 

While  the  measure  will  be  remembered 
as  the  Medicare  Act  by  most  people,  it 
goes  much  further.  It  is  a  much  broader 
attack  on  need,  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  in  the  effort  to  guarantee 
a  full  life,  free  from  want  and  privation, 
free  from  unnecessary  suffering  and 
disease. 

For  those  presently  receiving  or  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits,  we  provide  an 
increase  in  monthly  benefits  of  7  percent 
or  a  minimum  of  $4. 

We  extend  the  promise  of  uninter- 
rupted education  to  295,000  young  people 
by  permitting  benefits  to  be  paid  to  full- 
time  college  students  until  age  22  in- 
stead of  the  present  maximum  age  of  18. 

We  relieve  the  burdens  of  widowhood 
for  an  estimated  185,000  widows  by  per- 
mitting them  to  receive  benefits,  with  an 
actuarial  reduction  at  age  60  instead  of 
the  present  62. 

We  offer  assistance  to  some  155,000 
disabled  persons  by  liberalization  eligi- 
bility and  waiting  period  requirements. 

We  provide  added  incentives  to  con- 
tinue useful  and  productive  lives  to  those 
who  reach  retirement  age  by  liberalizing 
the  earned  income  provisions  of  the  law. 

We  extend  the  coverage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  new  groups  of  people  and  pennit 
persons,  a  part  of  whose  income  is 
derived  from  tips  to  receive  social 
security  credit  for  that  income. 

We  expand  State  medical  assistance 
programs  to  provide  health  services  not 
only  to  the  aged  but  also  to  those  who 
receive  assistance  luider  blind,  disabled, 
and  dependent  children  programs  and 
establish  standards  of  service  which 
states  must  offer  to  receive  Federal  pay- 
ment. 

In  the  area  of  public  assistance,  this 
legislation   increases   the  Federal   con- 


tribution to  payments  in  all  programs 
and  offers  incentives  to  States  to  provide 
benefits  for  aged  persons  in  tubercular 
and  mental  institutions. 

Increased  funds  are  provided  for 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
for  crippled  children  services. 

In  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  this 
legislation  authorizes  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  personnel  and  au- 
thorizes further  grants  to  help  States 
implement  programs  dealing  with  men- 
tal retardation. 

This  measure  provides  health  services 
without  restrictions  on  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  provides  Federal  funds  to 
assist  the  States  to  improve  and  expand 
their  programs  of  public  assistance. 

This  could  well  be  the  keystone  of  the 
great  society  we  seek.  No  single  piece 
of  legislation  we  consider  is  a  more 
sweeping  nationwide  attack  on  poverty 
and  need. 

No  single  act  of  this  body  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
does  more  to  guarantee  a  decent  life,  a 
secure  life,  even  a  happy  life  for  our 
people. 

The  legislation  we  consider  now, 
pledges  to  our  people  a  freedom  from 
want,  a  freedom  from  hunger,  a  freedom 
from  despair,  and  a  freedom  from  the 
ravages  of  untended  disease. 

Conscience  requires,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  pass  this  measure. 


THE  POLIO   VACCINE— A   TRIUMPH 
OF  MILLIONS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  a  full  decade  since  the  first  polio 
vaccine  was  made  generally  available  to 
the  American  people.  The  word  polio, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  brought 
dread  to  parents  and  young  people 
around  the  world,  is  today,  thankfully, 
an  almost  forgotten  word.  When  at  one 
time  in  our  recent  history,  the  first  warm 
winds  of  the  spring  brought  with  them 
a  cold  apprehension  and  fear  of  the  dan- 
gerous siunmer  months  ahead,  today's 
children  tan  freely  swim  and  play,  con- 
fident in  the  protection  assured  them  by 
the  polio  vaccine. 

One  seldom  hears  of  polio  today.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  remember  just 
how  much  a  part  of  our  daily  lives  this 
great  crippler  was — not  merely  to  those 
of  us  whose  loved  ones  and  friends  were 
stricken  or  who  were  themselves  vic- 
tims— but  to  all  the  rest  of  us  as  well, 
who  knew  polio's  effects  and  silently  won- 
dered if  we  or  our  families  would  be 
next.  Just  13  years  ago,  in  1952,  there 
were  over  54,000  cases  of  polio  in  the 
United  States;  last  year,  only  121  cases 
were  reported.  After  3  months  of  this 
year,  only  six  are  on  record. 

Who  are  the  heroes  of  this  great  vic- 
tory?   There  are  many  names  we  can 


single  out  in  the  fight  against  poUo—a 
fight  which  did  not  begin  nor  end  with 
the  discovery  of  an  effective  vaccine— 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  the  triumph  of  a 
few  isolated  men  or  even  of  a  single 
group.  Rather  it  was  the  triumph  of 
millions — scientists,  physicians,  admin- 
istrators, public  health  and  other  public 
officials,  volunteer  health  agencies,  fund 
raisers,  those  in  advertising  and  public 
relations — and  of  all  the  countless  other 
Americans  who  donated  time  and  money 
to  the  research  effort. 

In  naming  just  a  few  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  fight  against  polio  we 
might  arbitrarily  begin  with  Dr.  Karl 
Landsteiner,  a  great  Viennese  microbi- 
ologist, who  in  1908  first  succeeded  in 
inducing  polio  in  a  laboratory  animal, 
the  rhesus  monkey.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Si- 
mon Flaxner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
concluded  that  polio  was  a  virus  disease 
and  predicted  the  quick  development  of 
an  effective  vaccine  against  it. 

But  the  use  of  the  rhesus  monkey  in 
research  presented  many  technical  and 
financial  problems.  This  factor  pre- 
cluded much  further  progress  toward 
the  development  of  a  vaccine  until  1939, 
when  Dr.  Charles  Armstrong  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  found  a  way 
to  transmit  one  of  the  three  types  of 
polio-viruses  to  cotton  rats  and  mice— 
a  technique  which  immensely  speeded  up 
research.  Spurred  on  by  financial  sup- 
port from  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  other  sources,  many 
virologists  began  to  work  on  vaccines. 
Then,  as  we  well  know,  the  first  usable 
killed-virus  vaccine  was  produced  by  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. After  sensitive  animal  tests,  the 
vaccine  was  in  1954  finally  given  the  lar- 
gest medical  field  trials  in  American  his- 
tory when  almost  2  million  schoolchil- 
dren— with  the  consent  of  their  parents 
— participated.  The  Salk  vaccine  was 
found  to  be  up  to  90  percent  effective  and 
was  licensed  for  sale  by  the  NIH  Division 
of  Biologies  Standards  on  April  12,  1955, 
the  same  day  the  results  of  the  clinical 
trials  were  announced. 

The  long  sought  for  vaccine  was  a 
reality,  but  this  was  only  to  be  a  new 
beginning.  The  first  supplies  of  the  vac- 
cine, much  of  it  purchased  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  free  distribution, 
were  limited,  but  the  demand  for  it  was 
overwhelming.  The  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  summoned 
an  advisory  committee  of  polio  authori- 
ties and  representatives  of  parent  and 
consumer  groups  to  recommend  a  plan 
to  assure  the  vaccine's  orderly  use.  The 
committee  established  a  system  of  pri- 
orities which  would  give  the  vaccine  to 
groups  in  the  population  most  suscept- 
able  to  polio. 

The  success  of  this  system  was  partic- 
ularly noteworthy  since  it  was  entirely 
voluntary  and  depended  upon  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  fairplay  to  see  that  those 
whose  risk  were  greatest  received  vaccine 
first.  The  producers  of  the  vaccine  also 
cooperated  by  selling  to  the  States  only 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  high  pri- 
ority Individuals  who  resided  in  them. 
The  Public  Health  Service  administered 
the  program  until  late  In  1956  when  the 
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vaccine  was  more  plentiful  and  the  pro- 
gram was  discontinued. 

To  assure  that  no  children  or  pregnant 
women  should  be  deprived  of  vaccine  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  it.  Congress, 
in  1955,  passed  the  Poliomyelitis  Vacci- 
nation Assistance  Act  which  gave  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  vaccine  and  the  administra- 
tion of  vaccination  programs.  Over  $50 
million  was  allocated  under  this  act  and 
physicians  in  private  practice  gave  freely 
of  their  time  and  service  to  administer 
the  publicly  purchased  vaccine. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  4  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  vaccine  the  number 
of  polio  cases  began  to  rise  again.  The 
Polio  Surveillance  Unit  of  the  PHS's 
Communicable  Disease  Center  gathered 
evidence  from  health  departments  across 
the  country  which  showed  that  the  in- 
crease was  an  effect  of  the  waning  public 
Interest  in  vaccination  rather  than  a  re- 
flection on  the  lack  of  effectiveness  of 
the  vaccine. 

Acting  on  this  revelation,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  national  foimdation 
issued  warning  statements  to  make  the 
public  more  aware  of  the  great  need  for 
vaccination.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  twice  issued  a  personal 
plea  to  the  American  people  to  take 
vaccine.  Manufacturers  agreed  not  to 
curtail  production  despite  rising  stock- 
piles of  the  quickly  out-of-date  vaccine. 
In  response  to  these  efforts  many  com- 
munities organized  intensive  drives  that 
succeeded  in  producing  a  sharp  rise  in 
demand. 

As  it  soon  became  apparent  that  public 
interest  and  awareness  would  need  regu- 
lar boosting,  a  series  of  nationwide 
advertising  campaigns  was  launched 
by  the  advertising  council.  Billboards, 
newspaper  advertisements,  car  cards,  and 
top  talent  in  radio  and  television  told  the 
polio  story  and  urged  vaccination. 

With  the  licensing  in  1961  and  1962 
of  the  three  types  of  oral,  live-virus  polio 
vaccine  developed  by  Dr.  Albert  Sabin 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  added 
.  impetus  was  given  to  the  vaccination 
drive,  since  prevention  was  now  literally 
as  easy  as  swallowing  a  lump  of  sugar. 

Today,  as  the  result  of  all  these  efforts, 
polio  has  almost  passed  into  history.  As 
long  as  our  newborn  are  properly  vacci- 
nated it  will  continue  to  be  a  plague  in 
the  American  past.  The  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  that  at  least  212,000 
Americans  have  been  saved  from  death 
or  crippling  from  polio  since  1955.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  Americans — scientists, 
schoolchildren,  vaccine  manufacturers, 
and  others.  It  is  a  fine — almost 
unique— example  of  the  things  the  col- 
lective spirit  of  the  American  people  can 
do  when  they  work  together  for  a  better 
world  for  themselves — and  for  the  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 
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HOW  THE  HANDICAPPED  ARE  OVER- 
COMING BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  MY  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  prize-winning  entry  of 
Miss  Melody  Jean  Smith  of  Reno,  Nev., 
in  the  1965  National  "AbUity  Coimts" 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped. 

Miss  Smith  won  fourth  place  and  will 
be  presented  with  her  award  at  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  Committee's  An- 
nual Meeting  on  April  29. 
How  THE  Handicapped  are  Overcoming  Bar- 
riers TO  Employment  in  Mt  Community 

(By  Melody  Jean  Smith,  Reno  High  School, 
Reno,  Nev.) 

Addressing  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  In  April  of 
1964,  President  Johnson  said,  "I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  morally  right — socially  just — eco- 
nomically sensible — and  administratively 
feasible  to  open  the  door  of  employment  op- 
portunity to  handicapped  but  Job-quallfled 
Americans."  Many  handicapped  Individuals 
In  my  community  have  opened  that  door — 
the  door  which  leads  to  their  employment 
and  to  their  acceptance  as  productive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

That  a  moral  imperative  endows  every  hu- 
man being  with  dignity  and  worth  is  un- 
questioned in  our  society,  yet  complete  social 
Justice  has  not  been  attained.  There  are 
still  many  prejudices  against  handicapped 
individuals. 

Achieving  social  Justice  for  these  handi- 
capped is  never  the  work  of  a  single  Indi- 
vidual or  a  single  agency.  Hundreds  of  people 
and  many  feicilltles  are  involved  in  overcom- 
ing barriers  to  the  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped :  rehabilitation  counselors,  physicians, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  and  prosthetic 
experts;  plus  rehabilitation  centers,  work- 
shops, hospitals,  and  schools.  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  has  a  network  of  Governors' 
committees  and  local  committees  carrying 
information  and  inspiration  to  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  work  of  these  groups 
has  resulted  in  modification  of  the  hiring 
practices  of  employers. 

One  of  the  great  steps  made  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  removal  of  architectural 
barriers  such  as  steep  flights  of  steps  and 
narrow  doorways  that  cannot  admit  em- 
ployees confined  to  wheelchairs.  Last  year 
when  my  community's  new  multimillion- 
dollar  bank  building  was  completed,  Mr. 
Albert  Alegre,  the  building  manager,  stated, 
"The  handicapped  were  considered  when  this 
building  was  planned."  A  ramp  leads  to  the 
building's  automatic  doors,  and  the  elevators, 
drinking  fountains,  and  restrooms  of  the  in- 
terior are  easily  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. A  newly  built  employment  security 
ofBce  building  and  an  almost  completed  city 
hall  also  have  street  level  entrances  accessible 
to  the  handicapped. 

Federal-State  agencies  working  as  partners 
in  action  have  made  rehabilitation  and  place- 
ment of  the  handicapped  administratively 
feasible.  Disabled  persons  are  referred  to  the 
division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  from 
many  sources:  doctors,  schools,  welfare 
agencies,  and  employment  services.  Medical 
data,  case  study,  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
client's  ability  enable  the  counselor  to  work 
out  an  individual  rehabilitation  plan.  The 
services  may  Include  medical  care,  the  sup- 
plying of  artlflcial  limbs,  training,  trans- 
portation, and  maintenance  during  rehabili- 


tation, the  supplying  of  occupational  tools 
and  equipment,  and  job  placement. 

In  my  community  by  means  of  a  grant 
from  the  Max  C.  Flelschmann  Foundation, 
funds  from  the  vocational  rehabUltation 
administration,  and  contributions  from  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  In  Nevada,  a  much 
needed  occupational  training  center  Is  being 
Initiated.  This  center  wUl  provide  necessary 
training  for  disabled  people  in  order  that  they 
may  become  self-supporting. 

The  money  spent  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  this  training  center  is  well  spent, 
for  rehabUitatlon  of  the  handicapped  is  eco- 
nomically sensible.  In  Nevada,  113  persona 
were  rehabilitated  during  the  fiscal  year 
1963-64.  These  individuals  had  earned  $62,- 
088  annually  before  rehabilitation;  after  re- 
habilitation they  were  earning  $491,296  an- 
nually, an  increase  of  over  600  percent.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  rest  of  their  lives 
they  will  pay  back  about  $10  in  Income  tax 
for  every  dollar  invested  in  their  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Hiring  the  handicapped  is  also  economi- 
cally sensible  for  the  employer.  Publicized 
studies  show  that  properly  placed  handi- 
capped persons  are  equally  or  more  produc- 
tive than  their  fellow  workers  and  that  they 
have  better  attendance  and  safety  records. 

Many  handicapped  i>ersons  in  my  com- 
munity have  overcome  the  characteristic 
barriers  to  employment — social,  architec- 
tural, prejudicial — and  are  now  proving  that 
ability  counts.  Although  Mr.  Howard  Mc- 
Kissick  is  a  disabled  veterem,  his  consistent 
reelection  to  the  post  of  county  commissioner 
attests  to  his  efficiency  and  the  voters'  grati- 
tude. Mrs.  LUllan  Bamum,  who  lost  her  legs 
when  she  was  8,  is  a  dedicated  worker  for 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  his 
right  arm,  Mr.  Howard  Parrel  is  an  excellent 
accountant  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Mr.  Maynard  Yasmer,  severely  crippled  by 
polio,  necessitating  his  being  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  has  achieved  distinction  as  a  re- 
habilitation counselor. 

These  people  are  among  those  who  have 
overcome  barriers  to  employment  in  my  com- 
munity. Many  more  need  help.  This  help 
is  being  provided  by  the  many  agencies  and 
Individuals  that  concern  themselves  with  this 
problem.  Through  diligent  work,  my  com- 
munity is  learning  that  it  is  morally  right — 
socially  Just — economically  sensible — and  ad- 
ministratively feasible  to  rehabilitate  and 
hire  the  handicapped. 


DEVASTATION  OF  OREGON  BY  THE 
RAVAGING   DISASTROUS   FLOODS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  Christmas  week  of  1964,  Oregon 
was  devastated  by  the  ravaging  of  disas- 
trous floods.  There  is  general  awareness 
of  the  great  problems  of  repair  and  the 
need  for  legislative  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  help  the  flood-stricken  areas. 

Recently,  the  Oregon  State  Legislature 
memorialized  the  Congress  for  assistance 
from  the  Federal  agencies.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  this  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
Joining  ■with  me  are  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Duncan,  Congressman  Al  Ullman, 
and  Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt. 
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Enrolled   House   Joint   Memorial   8 
(Introduced    by    Representatives    Deter Ing, 
Anunsen.  Back.  Bateson,  Bazett,  Bedlng- 
fleld,  Bessonette,  Boe.  Branchfleld,  Croth- 
ers.    Day,    Dellenback,    Elder,    Gallagher, 
Gwinn.  Hanneman.  Howe,  Hoyt,  Sam  John- 
son,  Kennedy,   Lang,   Lelken.    Lewis,   Mc- 
Gllvra.  McKinnis,  Mann,  Guderkirk,  Pax- 
son,    Redden,    Richards,    Rogers,    Wilson, 
Senators   Ahrens,   Atlyeh,   Chapman,   Elf- 
strom.  Husband,  Huston,  Inskeep.  Ireland, 
McKay,  Potts,  Raymond) 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive   session    assembled,    most    respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  1964  and  1965  flood  disaster 
affected  the  entire  State  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  this  disaster  reemphasized  the 
Immediate  need  for  action  by  local.  State  and 
Federal  interests  to  accelerate  those  activi- 
ties that  would  assist  in  prevention  or  miti- 
gation of  future  flood  damages.  Including 
storage,  flood  plain  identification,  land  use 
regulation  and  flood  forecasting  measvires; 
and 

Whereas  the  potential  for  a  flood  of  this 
magnitude  exists  each  and  every  year;  and 
Whereas  the  benefits  of  existing  flood  con- 
trol projects  have  been  proven  many  times, 
not  only  during  the  1964  and  1965  floods  but 
during  previous  floods  of  lesser  magnitude; 
and 

Whereas  damages  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude would  have  occurred  In  1964  and  1965 
If  both  public  and  private  storage  facilities 
had  not  reduced  flood  crests;  and 

Whereas  substantial  additional  storage  and 
other  measures  are  needed  before  floods  of 
even  less  magnitude  than  the  1964  and  1965 
floods  can  be  adequately  controlled  In  the 
State  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  the  1964  and  1965  floods  point  up 
the  urgent  need  for  Federal  action.  Including 
authorization,  acceleration  of  advanced  plan- 
ning, construction  of  authorized  projects  and 
acceleration  of  Investigations  currently  un- 
der way;  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  authorize  the  following  proj- 
ects In  the  State  of  Oregon  at  the  earliest 
opportunity: 

(a)  Grande  Ronde  River  and  Catherine 
Creek  project.  Union  County. 

(b)  Tualatin  project,  Washington  County. 

(c)  Merlin   project,   Josephine    County. 

( d )  Willow  Creek  project,  Morrow  County. 

2.  While  certain  Federal  projects  have  been 
authorized  In  this  State,  additional  funds 
are  required  and  are  hereby  requested  to  ac- 
celerate advance  planning  and  construction 
of  these  projects,  including: 

(a)  Lost  Creek,  Elk  Creek  and  Applegate 
projects,  Jackson  County. 

(b)  Gate  Creek  and  Blue  River  projects. 
Lane  County. 

(c)  Fall  Creek  project,  Lanfe  County. 

(d)  Green  Peter  project,  Linn  County. 

(e)  Cascadia  project,  Linn  County. 

(f)  Mason  project,  Baker  County. 

(g)  Holley  Dam,  Linn  County. 

3.  Adequate  funds  should  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  all  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved to  accelerate  comprehensive  water  re- 
source planning  studies  in  this  State,  In- 
cluding an  Interim  report  on  Thomas  Creek. 
Linn  County. 

4.  Additional  funds  should  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  to  accelerate  flood  plain 
Identification  studies  In  this  State  In  order 
that  this  Information  may  be  made  available 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  local  land 
use  planning  and  assistance  In  effective  evac- 
uation of  flood  areas. 


5.  Present  flood  forecasting  networks  in 
this  State  should  be  strengthened  by  ex- 
panding the  present  Federal  network  of 
stations  and  refining  leport  procedure. 

6.  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  con- 
gressional delegation  with  the  request  that 
this  memorial  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  Senate  and  Hotise  com- 
mittees. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Carey  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Kelly),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
In  the  family. 

Mr.  RosETNKOWsKi  and  Mr.  Kltjczyn- 
SKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nelsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  official  business  due  to 
flood  and  storm  conditions  in  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flynt),  for  April  13,  1965.  and  April  14, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Farnum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan) ,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 


By  unaimous  consent,  permission  to  ex- 
tend remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DORN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoRTON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Berry. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tenzer)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Grabowski. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Roncalio,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  HALPERN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Horton)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  April  14;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Horton),  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Dickinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Horton),  for  60  minutes,  on  April  27;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hor- 
ton) ,  for  10  minute's,  on  April  14;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  BRAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  HOR- 
TON) ,  for  10  minutes,  on  April  15;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Horton),  for  40  minutes  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  HOSMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Horton),  for  2  minutes,  on  April  14;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Tenzer)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
April  14;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tenzer)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  15;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  4778.  An  act  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; and 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

/• 
EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

922.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning 
the  economic  and  engineering  feasibility  of 
a  third  powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  a  draft  of  author- 
izing legislation  (H.  Doc.  No.  142);  to  the 
Committee  on  Int€rior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  third  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  calendar  year  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  deficient  administration  of  spare 
parts  procurement  and  other  deficiencies  in 
contract  administration  relating  to  tne 
nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel,  NS  Savan- 
nah, Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


nort  of  ineffective  utilization  of  excess  per- 
Linal  property  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
!:"  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

926  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
nrocurement  of  Inoperative  radar  target 
simulators.  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

927  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
nort  of  excessive  cost-of-living  allowances 
oaid  to  Federal  employees  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  vest  jurisdiction  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  over  certain  Interstate 
sales  of  natural  gas  for  Indiostrial  use  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
certain  lands  for  addition  to  the  Chlcka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military 
Park,  Ga.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  crier-law 
clerks  by  district  Judges:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  reduction  of  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  cancellation  of  notes 
due  the  Treasury  in  amount  equivalent  to 
such  reduction  and  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3165.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Pecos 
National  Monument  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  234) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4465.  A  bUl  to  enact  part  m  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Code,  entitled  "De- 
cedents* Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations," 
codifying  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary 
relations  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  235) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  236.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HJi.  7381.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Naval  Stores 
Act;  to  the  Coirunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  CELLEB: 
H.R.  7382.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  venue;  to  the  Conomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  7383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  7384.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less   than  one-half  of  the  Individual's 
average    monthly    compensation    for    the    5 
years  of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HH.  7385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, optometry,  and  osteopathy,  to  au- 
thorize grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools 
for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy 
students,  and  to  extend  expiring  provisions 
of  that  act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid 
In  construction  of  teaching  faclUtles  for  stu- 
dents In  such  schools  and  schools  for  other 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.FUQUA: 
HJl.  7386.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN. 
HJl.7387.  A    bill    to    enforce    the    15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7388.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing   criminal    and   civil   remedies   for 
unlawrf ul  ofBclal  violence,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJl.7389.  A  bUl   to   assist  States  In  col- 
lecting sales  and  vise  taxes  on  certain  to- 
bacco products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and 
facilitate  the  deduction  from  gross  Income 
by  teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education 
(Including  certain  travel)  undertaken  by 
them,  and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of 
proving  entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
HJl.  7391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
permit  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  continue  to  make  Insurance  available 
to  farmers  In  high-risk  counties  or  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculttire. 

H.R.  7392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  flying 
of  the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah  In  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who 
were  entombed  In  her  hull  on  December  7. 
1941;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7393.  A  bill  to  confer  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  power  and  duty 
to  regulate  the  advertising  and  labeling  of 
cigarettes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
H.R.  7394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  national  standards  for  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  the  emission  of  air  pollu- 
tants from  gasoline -powered  vehicles,  to  di- 
rect the  Surgeon  General  to  conduct  a  study 
of  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  effect  of 
air  pollution  from  all  sources  on  human 
health   (particularly  lung  cancer),  and  for 


other  purposes;  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  deduction 
of  expendltxires  and  Increased  Investment 
credit  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  or 
installation  of  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol devices;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  7395.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  plan,  establish,  organ- 
ize, and  operate  a  public  community  college 
and  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NELSE3I: 
H.R.  7396.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  In  connection  with  regis- 
tering to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any 
ballot  or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  7397.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  natural  disas- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu:- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  7398.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton  extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  Include  therein  the  entire  Blver- 
ton  Federal  reclamation  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  imder  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  7400.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 
scribed In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHAIiEY: 
H.R.  7401.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  facllltlee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas : 
HJR.  7402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  for 
other  p\irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  7403.  A  biU   to  guarantee   the  right 
to  vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WYDLER: 
HJl.  7404.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
HJR.  7405.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  naviga- 
tion  project   for   the   Weymouth-Pore   and 
Tovra  Rivers.  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  7406.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and   maintain    a,   third   powerplant   at   the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Columbia  Basin  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  p\irposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
HH  7407.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  7408.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunter  fire  companies  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7409.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the\^lncome  tax  Imposed  for  a 
taxable  ye/kr-^ewinlng  in  1964  and  the 
amo\mt  deducted^  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACKAY: 

H.R.  7410.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 

H-R.  7411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  ac- 
tivities", approved  August  2,  1939.  to  permit 
persons  covered  by  such  act  to  engage  In 
political  activities  solely  Involving  local  of- 
fices; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

HJl.  7412.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9(a)  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  perni- 
cious political  activities,"  approved  August 
2,  1939.  to  permit  certain  part-time  Federal 
employees  to  engage  in  political  activities; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  7413.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  reduce 
the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired  em- 
ployees, and  the  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees, by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  the  Social  Secxirlty 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
In  the  computation  of  accredited  services  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
Instrvunentalitles  of  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Kit,.  7415.  A  bUl  to  Increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  Jl.  7416.  A  bill  to  permit  unmarried  an- 
nxiitants  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  elect  svu^lvorship  annuities  upon  sub- 
sequent remarriage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an- 
nuities awarded  for  disability  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

H.R.  7418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  7419.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  condemning 
certain  lands  for  highways;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  the  cost 
of  employing  full-time  household  help;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 

H.R.  7422.  A    bUl    providing    for    the    ob- 
servance of  certain  legal  holidays  on  days 
other  than  those  now  fixed  by  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HJl.  7423.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  transfers 
of  Post  Office  Department  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  7424.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  drug  stamp  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  7425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  optional 
tax  tables  where  the  adjusted  gross  income 
Is  less  than  $10,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and    Means. 

ByMr.  GRIDER: 

HJl.  7426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  Importation,  free 
of  duty,  of  technical  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
from  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H  Jl.  7427.     A  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries 

of  the  Kanlksu  National  Forest  In  the  State 

of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HARRIS: 

H.R.  7428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  from  ac- 
cepting for  filing  any  application  involving 
the  construction  of  an  antenna  structiire 
extending  over  2,000  feet  above  the  grovmd; 
to  the  Commlt£ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  In  order  to  provide  for  improved  control 
of  air  pollution  from  Federal  Installations 
and  facilities  and  automotive  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  over  certain  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  transmission  or  sale  at 
wholesale  of  electric  energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   McDADE: 

HJt.  7431.  A  bill  to  amend  section  725  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  provisions  In  national  service  life 
Insurance  policies  Issued  imder  that  section 
to  veterans  having  service-connected  dis- 
abilities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HR.  7432.  A  bill  to  provide  that  compyensa- 
tlon  for  services  performed  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  In  a  State 
In  which  such  officer  or  employee  Is  not 
domiciled  shall  be  subject  to  an  Income  tax 
Imposed  by  such  State  only  If  the  domiciliary 
State  of  such  officer  or  employee  Imposes 
such  a  tax  on  compensation  for  such  services 
performed  In  that  State  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  not  domiciled 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  7433.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  7434.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  no  urban 
renewal  project  shall  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance thereunder  without  the  approval  of 
the  people  of  the  community  concerned, 
given  In  a  referendum  held  for  that  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

197.  By  Mr.  MORRIS:  Joint  memorial  of 
the  Leglslatxxre  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
requesting  a  review  of  overly  severe  grazing 
regulations  enforced  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serf- 
Ice;  and  asking  for  a  congressional  hearing: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agrlcultxwe. 

198.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  rela- 
tlve  to  the  adoption  of  legislation  assuring 
aU  citizens  of  the  United  States  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race  or  color;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  426.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  statue  to  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Ooddard,  the  father  of 
American  rocketry;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  National  Shrine  Commission  to  select  and 
procure  a  site  and  formulate  plans  for  thj 
construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  build- 
Ing  In  memory  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, f 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.  Con.  Res.  393.     Concurrent  resolution 
planning  for   peace;    to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  394.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  xu-ge  certain  actions  with  respect  to  Llth- 
uanla,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  395.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  396.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ommending timely  State  action  to  Insure, 
through  uniform  residency  requirements,  the 
right  of  new  residents  of  the  several  States 
to  vote  In  the  1968  presidential  elections  and 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  relative  to  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.  Res.  329.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;    to  the   Committee   on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr .  McCLORY :  1 

H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution     authorizing    eacli 
Ho\ise   Member   to   employ   additional  help 
from  June  1  to  August  1  Inclusive;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ho\ise  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  compensation  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  certain  relatives  employed  by  Mem- 
bers; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HJl  7435.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Thomas  O.  Lawton,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7436-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Vic- 
tor R."  Robinson,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7437  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Nlchoias  A.  Stathls,  U.S.  Air  Forced  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chief  M. 
Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR7439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
David  A.  Staver.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam W.  Thomas  and  Lt.  Col.  Norman  R. 
Snyder,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

HR.  7441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Gen 
Ngee  (known  as  Suen  Yun) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.7442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
A.  Maras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HR.  7443.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peggy  R. 
Mueller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PINO: 
HH.  7444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Belmonte;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  7445.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Yvette 
Zubll;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  HARDY: 
HJl.  7446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  7447.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
HJl.  7448.  A  bin  relating  to  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  Plumbers  Local  Union  No.  457 
Welfare  Fund  under  section  501(a)    of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  peri- 
od commencing  July  1, 1959,  and  ending  June 
30,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJl.  7449.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Evangeloe 
Metaxas,  Michael  Matheos,  and  John  Papa- 
makarlou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  or  Mr.  Jehuda 
Slman-Tov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  7451.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Devereux;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. _ 

HJl.  7452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazou 
Ochl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  7453.  A  bUl  fOT  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
HJl.  7454.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  David  Lee 
Bogue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  7455.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Benjamin 
Mowszenzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  7456.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  7457.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Blarabetyan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  7458.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

167.  By  Mr.  PHELBIN:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  Oakham,  Mass.,  against 
the  closing  of  the  Rutland  Heights  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital,  Rutland  Heights. 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

168.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Com- 
mon Coxmcll,  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  relative 
to  providing  for  a  tax  assistance  on  cost  of 
water  poUutlon  control  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
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Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13. 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute,  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
to  answer  a  charge  by  South  Dakota 
Democratic  State  Chairman  Clem 
Noonan  that  I  would  have  to  answer  to 
the  voters  of  South  Dakota  in  the  1966 
election  for  my  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's medicare  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  alresidy  answered. 
As  in  former  years  I  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  every  boxholder  in  my 
present  congressional  district  and  83  per- 
cent of  the  people  living  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  voted  against  the  President's 
medicare  plan  in  the  questionnaire  re- 
turns that  I  have  just  tabulated.  By  the 
same  token,  84  percent  voted  for  elder- 
care. 

I  sent  a  questionnaire  containing  the 
same  questions  to  the  20  new  counties 
being  attached  to  my  old  congressional 
district,  lying  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  James  River,  and  while  the 
tabulation  is  not  yet  complete  on  the  re- 
turns from  this  area  sent  to  everyone  in 
the  telephone  directory,  the  vote  is  al- 
most as  overwhelming,  with  75  percent 
opposing  medicare  and  76  favoring 
eldercare. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  elections 
can  be  misconstrued.  This  is  the  reason 
I  annually  send  out  a  questiormaire  be- 
cause the  majority  of  those  Interested  in 
good  government  take  the  time  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  thinking  and  their 
advice,  and  these  results  determine  my 
vote. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  have  already  spoken,  and  have 
spoken  very  decisively  In  answering  my 
questiormaire. 


Agricaltnral  Research  Stations,  Support- 
ing Continuation  of  Programs  (S.  RepL 
No.  156) 

EXTia^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  considerable  reas- 
surance and  revival  of  optimism  that  I 
read  the  report  last  week  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  emanating 
from  the  other  body. 

The  report  is  thorough  and  bears  evi- 
dence of  meticulous  study.  It  also  re- 
veals an  unmistakable  sign  of  good 
Judgment  in  opposing  the  elimination  of 
many  long-term  agricultural  research 
stations. 


While  I  commend  Senator  Spessard 
Holland  and  his  colleagues  for  the  en- 
tire report,  I  am  especially  interested  in 
four  items  that  vitally  affect  the  farmers 
of  my  district,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
those  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  giving  them  empliasls  here  as  fol- 
lows: 

5.  Elimination  of  research  on  txing  (Cairo. 
Ga.,  Bougalusa,  La.,  and  Beltsvllle,  Md.). 
$221,300:  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  production  research  on  tung  be  con- 
tinued Indefinitely  at  an  annual  expendltiire 
of  $221,300.  The  production  of  tung  Is  re- 
gional In  nature  imd  the  hearing  record 
shows  that  on  the  average  only  50  percent 
of  our  domestic  requirements  of  tung  Is  met 
by  US.  production.  In  order  to  step  up 
domestic  production  of  tung,  the  research 
program  should  be  continued  to  cope  with 
various  problems  of  cold  resistance,  cultural, 
nutritional,  harvesting,  and  related  problems 
of  production. 

7.  Elimination  of  research  on  sugar  sor- 
ghvun  (Cairo  and  Experiment,  Oa..  Beltsvllle, 
Md.,  and  Meridian.  Miss.) ,  $75,200:  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  Indefinite  continu- 
ance of  research  on  sugar  sorghxma  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $75,200.  Sorghum  Is  pro- 
duced In  29  States  as  silage,  sirup,  or  as 
a  molasses  crop.  The  farm  value  of  the  crop 
Is  estimated  at  $80  million.  Due  to  the 
wide  area  of  production  and  the  need  for 
continuing  research,  there  appears  to  be 
little  basis  for  proposing  to  discontinue  this 
line  of  research  which  Is  effectively  conducted 
at  a  low  rate  of  expenditure  In  relation  to 
the  value  of  the  crops  produced. 

8.  Elimination  of  research  on  rye  (Tlfton, 
Ga..  Beltsvllle.  Md..  and  Stillwater.  Okla.), 
$39,800:  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  Insect  research  on  rye  be  continued. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  $39,800  and  the 
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results  apply  throughout  the  rye-producing 

area.  Production  of  rye  has  Increased  over 
the  past  16  years  both  for  forage  and  grain 
purposes.  Rye  is  now  produced  in  31  States 
with  an  estimated  farm  value  In  excess  of 
$35  million  annually. 

15.  Florida:  Quincy — Tobacco  Insects,  $24,- 
400:  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
research  on  tobacco  insects  located  at 
Quincy,  Fla..  at  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$24,400.  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  demand  for  wrapper  leaf  type  of  to- 
bacco currently  exceeds  the  available  sup- 
ply. The  total  producer  return  from  this 
type  of  tobacco  averages  S48  million  an- 
nually and  this  type  of  tobacco  does  not 
receive  any  Government  price  support.  This 
expenditure  of  $24,400  annually  is  the  only 
Government  program  assistance  on  the 
shade-grown  type  of  tobacco. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  decision  to  propose 
discontinuance  of  this  research  project  was 
arrived  at  hastily,  and  the  alternate  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  research  activity  on 
these  particular  inseot  problems  at  a  location 
several  hundred  miles  distant  under  so-called 
controlled  conditions  does  not  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  committee. 

If  it  is  the  current  and  general  view  of 
scientific  leadership  in  the  Department  that 
research  investigations  at  field  locations 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  controlled 
environmental  research  chambers  for  the 
conduct  of  farm  research,  the  committee 
will  need  a  good  deal  more  justification  from 
the  Department  before  it  concurs  in  such  a 
basic  and  major  change  in  the  conduct  of 
farm  research  investigations. 


Soil  Conservation  Service,  Conservation 
Application  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NI2RASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
servation is  a  big  word.  It  covers 
a  lot  of  ground.  When  we  talk  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  we  are  referring 
to  many  things — for  conservation  is  not 
merely  protecting  land  and  water  from 
misuse,  or  holding  it  for  future  use. 
These  are  part  of  land  and  water  con- 
servation, but  by  no  means  all. 

Conservation  is,  essentially,  using  the 
land  and  water  resources  to  their  best 
advantage  on  a  long-term  basis.  Con- 
servation planning  looks  far  into  the 
future,  anticipates  needs  and  attempts  to 
foresee  problems  that  soimd  conserva- 
tion practices — established  now  and 
faithfully  carried  forward — can  prevent. 
Conservation  relies  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources— their  potential  if  respected,  and 
the  extent  of  the  loss  if  they  are  ne- 
glected or  ill-used. 

Conservation  is  a  complex  business, 
involving  many  sciences  and  many  prac- 
tices. Nebraska  is  involved  in  most  of 
them. 

Soil  conservation  district  cooperators 
in  Nebraska,  during  fiscal  year  1964,  built 
1,455  farm  ponds  for  a  total  of  some 
18,000,  seeded  38,945  acres  of  cropland 
to  pasture,  developed  783  acres  for  wild- 
life habitat,  preserved  1,072  acres  for 


wildlife  wetland,  and  planted  3,835  acres 
to  trees.  Conservation  cropping  systems 
were  applied  on  49,176  acres  in  fiscal 
1964,  bringing  the  State's  total  on  the 
land  under  conservation  rotations  to 
8,501,547  acres. 

Contour  farming  has  been  completed 
on  3  million  acres  in  Nebraska,  and  127,- 
000  miles  of  terracing  have  been  installed 
throughout  the  State. 

Nearly  46,000  cooperators  in  Nebraska's 
87  soil  consei-vation  districts  have  de- 
veloped basic  conservation  plans  on  18,- 
800,000  acres  of  land.  Farm  and  ranch 
conservation  plans  are  fully  applied  on 
12,250,000  acres.  Construction  of  fiood- 
water  retarding  structures  has  grown  to 
an  estimated  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

As  a  result  of  outstanding  local  leader- 
ship, local  tax  money  amounting  to  $133,- 
000  is  provided  in  69  counties  to  assist 
local  districts  in  fiscal  1965.  At  the  State 
level,  the  Nebraska  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $394,000  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation work  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  efforts  to  build  a  sound  program 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  in  Ne- 
braska, and  the  support  these  efforts 
have  received,  attest  to  the  recognized 
importance  of  this  endeavor  at  the  local. 
State,  and  national  levels  of  our  society. 
In  Nebraska,  as  elsewhere,  the  programs 
must  continue  to  build  if  it  is  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 


The  End  of  the  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago.  on  April  9,  1865,  the  Confed- 
erate Army  of  Northern  Virginia  laid 
down  its  arms  at  Appomattox,  a  small 
village  not  far  from  Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  Confederate  Capital  had  already 
fallen.  Jefferson  Davis  and  nearly  all  his 
cabinet  had  left  Richmond  on  April  2, 
and  the  city  had  been  occupied  by  Union 
troops  under  Weitzel  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  2,  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  given  the  order  for  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg,  which  was  ac- 
complished that  night.  Lee  managed  the 
escape  well,  getting  awfiy  with  most  of 
his  artillery;  but  his  objective,  a  junc- 
tion with  Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  North  Carolina, 
was  blocked  by  Union  columns.  The 
dwindling  Confederate  Army  was  not 
only  trapped  but  it  was  almost  without 
food.  General  Lee  rejected  a  suggestion 
by  some  of  his  officers  that  the  army 
break  into  small  bands  and  attempt  to 
slip  through  the  surrounding  lines,  on 
the  ground  that  such  groups  would  be- 
come mere  bands  of  marauders,  would 
carry  the  war  Into  areas  that  had  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  war,  and  would 
create  a  situation  from  which  it  would 
take  the  country  years  to  recover. 


On  April  7,  1865,  Lee,  sharing  Grant's 
desire  to  avoid  the  useless  shedding  of 
blood,  asked  for  terms.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day, April  9,  the  opposing  commanders 
met  in  conference  in  the  McLean  House 
in  the  village  of  Appomattox  Courthouse. 
Lee  and  his  pai-ty  arrived  first  and  when 
Grant  and  his  officers  arrived  the  two 
generals  shook  hands  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

These  two  great  soldiers  presented  a 
strange  contrast.  General  Lee  was  im- 
maculate in  dress  uniform.  General 
Grant  had  come  straight  from  the  field, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  private  with  the 
shoulder  straps  of  a  lieutenant  general. 

After  some  preliminary  conversation 
about  the  Mexican  War  and  the  old 
Army  days,  Lee  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  business  at  hand.  At  his  sugges- 
tion Grant  wrote  out  the  terms  of  sur- 
render. The  officers  and  men  of  Lee's 
command  were  to  be  released  as  paroled 
prisoners,  all  materials  of  war  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  officers  designated  by 
Grant,  except  the  sidearms,  horses,  and 
personal  baggage  of  the  officers.  Al- 
though he  did  not  include  the  provision 
in  the  written  terms,  Grant,  in  r^esponse 
to  his  opponent's  unspoken  wish,  gen- 
erously offered  to  instruct  his  parole  of- 
ficers "to  let  all  the  men  who  claim  to 
own  a  horse  or  mule  take  the  animals 
home  with  them  to  work  their  little 
farms."  After  Lee  had  read  the  terms, 
Grant  gave  his  rough  draft  of  the  terms 
to  Colonel  Parker  for  copying  in  final 
form,  and  Lee  requested  Colonel  Mar- 
shall to  write  an  acceptance.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  two  letters  and  their  exchange 
completed  the  negotiations. 

With  the  exception  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  two  great  generals  who  met  at 
Appomattox  were  perhaps  the  finest  fig- 
ures to  emerge  from  the  war.  And  at  no 
time  was  their  greatness  more  apparent 
than  on  that  quiet  Sunday  afternoon. 
Lee,  "a  foe  without  hate,  a  friend  with- 
out treachery,  a  soldier  without  cruelty, 
and  a  victim  without  murmuring,"  in 
adversity  showed  a  quiet  dignity  and 
coiu-tesy  that  deserves  our  admiration. 
Grant,  in  his  hour  of  victory,  evidenced 
a  restraint,  a  magnanimity,  and  a  fine 
consideration  that  have  hardly  been 
surpassed. 

After  Appomattox,  several  Confederate 
armies  remained  in  the  field.  The  final 
terms  of  capitulation  of  Johnston's 
army,  similar  to  those  accorded  Lee. 
were  signed  near  Durham  Station,  N.C.. 
on  April  26;  Gen.  Richard  Taylor  sur- 
rendered on  May  4  at  Citronelle,  Ala.; 
and  on  May  26,  at  New  Orleans,  Klrby 
Smith  surrendered  the  Confederate 
forces  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  for 
practical  purposes  Appomattox  marked 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Thus  closed  our  great  struggle  for  na- 
tional survival.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
reliable  and  comparable  records,  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  assess  accurately  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  life  and  property;  but 
we  know  that  we  paid  a  fearful  price. 

If  wounded  and  dying  men  can  be  re- 
duced to  statistics,  it  appears  that  the 
struggle  between  the  two  sections  cost  a 
million  casualties.  Probably  more  than 
200,000  of  these  were  killed  or  fatally 
wounded  In  battle. 
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other  costs  of  the  war  include  almost 
Incalculable  amounts  in  direct  war  costs, 
pensions,  retardation  of  economic  de- 
velopment, ruined  homes,  fields,  roads, 
buildings,  and  bridges.  Property  in 
slaves  was  wiped  out,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine was  shattered,  and  we  were  left  with 
a  heritage  of  hate,  extravagance,  cor- 
ruption, truculence,  and  intolerance. 
The  inability  of  our  leaders  to  manage 
the  crisis  of  1860  and  1861  had  borne 
bitter  fruit. 

Perhaps  no  finer  words  have  ever  been 
included  in  a  state  paper  than  words  in 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address: 

with  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
au  *  •  •  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  •  •  • 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

These  words  are  the  true  measure  of 
his  greatness.  A  reconstruction  in  this 
spirit  could  easily  have  changed  our  his- 
tory. Tragically,  Lincoln  was  struck 
down  by  the  assassin's  hand.  Our  Nation 
was  left  to  pass  through  the  difficult  years 
ahead  without  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
guidance.  Other  leaders  determined  re- 
construction policies  with  a  bitterness 
and  vindictiveness  entirely  foreign  to 
Lincoln's  hopes  and  to  tha  spirit  of  Grant 
and  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

At  last  reunion  was  achieved.  In  the 
war  with  Spain,  two  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  war,  and  the  years  of  peace  that 
have  intervened,  we  have  gone  forward 
as  one  Nation,  united  by  a  common 
heritage.  Across  the  Potomac,  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  thousands  of  men 
from  both  Union  and  Confederate  armies 
lie  buried.  Perhaps  their  best  epitaph 
was  spoken  by  Lincoln  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address,  when  that  mighty  host  was 
yet  ahve: 

We  are  not  enemies  but  friends  •  •  •. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  every  patriot  grave,  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  In  this  broad 
land,  win  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union. 


Text  of  an  Address  by  Represeotative 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  at  a  Testi- 
monial Dinner,  April  11,  1965,  in  Chi- 
cago, for  Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard 
Ogilvie,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  11.  1965.  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
Ford],  was  the  speaker  at  a  State  of 
Israel  bond  dirmer  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
honor  of  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County, 
Richard  Ogilvie.  Becavise  Mr.  Ford's 
remarks  were  so  well  received  by  the 
more  than  one  thousand  people  in  at- 
tendance and  because  I  beUeve  his  speech 
is  of  interest  to  other  Members,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Text  of  an  Address  bt  Rephesentative 
Gekald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  at  a  Testi- 
monial DINNER,  April  11,  1965,  in  Chicago, 
FOR  Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard  Ogil- 
vie. of  Illinois 

We  are  here  for  several  reasons  this  eve- 
ning. One  of  them  Is  to  salute  Sheriff  Rich- 
ard Ogilvie.  I  Join  you  In  applauding  him 
for  building  a  professional  police  force  from 
scratch,  handling  the  Dlxmoor  riots  with 
courage,  calmness  and  finesse,  and  provid- 
ing an  entrenched  political  machine  with 
strong  and  healthy  opposition. 

His  dedication  is  akin  to  the  fine  work  of 
Don  Rumsfeld,  who  represents  the  13th  Dis- 
trict in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
staunch  and  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
people  back  home  in  Illinois. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  for  other 
reasons — first,  because  of  the  most  worth- 
while cause  this  dinner  supports. 

Very  shortly  the  State  of  Israel  will  cele- 
brate Its  17th  anniversary.  In  that  brief 
period  of  history,  a  courageous  and  dedi- 
cated people  have  almost  miraculously 
transformed  a  largely  arid  and  vmdeveloped 
land  Into  a  modern  industrial  nation.  As 
you  well  know,  this  tremendous  progress  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  most  adverse 
clrcvunstances.  I  commend  those  who  in  the 
face  of  such  adversity  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  little  time. 

Since  the  Israel  Bond  Organization  was 
formed  In  1951,  Israel's  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  increased  nearly  six  times,  indus- 
trial production  has  gone  up  five  times,  and 
exports  have  risen  nine  times.  More  than 
1 1/2  million  subscribers  to  Israel  bonds  should 
be  Justly  proud  of  their  contribution  to  this 
significant  growth. 

With  your  aid,  Israel  has  overcome  serious 
economic,  social  and  political  problems.  It 
has  taken  in  many  thousands  of  homeless 
refugees  and  given  them  meaningful  and 
productive  lives.  It  has  even  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship,  in  the  form  of  technical 
assistance,  to  nations  which  are  less  fortu- 
nate. On  the  African  continent  and  In  some 
parts  of  Latin  America,  Israeli  teachers, 
irrigation  experts,  medical  specialists  and 
engineers  are  helping  others  to  cross  the 
barrier  from  "have  nots"  to  "haves." 

But  the  problems  of  Israel  are  not  all  in 
the  past.  While  half  of  the  nation  is  now 
fully  developed,  there  is  still  another  half 
that  is  In  a  primitive  state,  relatively  speak- 
ing. These  desert  and  waste  areas  must  be 
Irrigated,  populated  and  made  economically 
viable.  There  Is  still  the  need  to  absorb  an 
expected  500,000  additional  settlers  by  1970. 
There  is  still  the  absolute  necessity  to  go 
forward  vigorously  with  Israel's  present  5- 
year  plan  for  industrialization. 

However,  with  support  such  as  yours,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  free  and  democratic 
State  of  Israel  is  well  on  Its  way  to  complete 
self-reliance  and  stability. 

Another  reason  for  being  pleased  to  be  with 
you  is  more  complicated  and  subtle.  It  is 
because  your  participation  in  this  cause 
represents  an  outstanding  example  of  one  of 
the  strengths  of  the  American  system. 

You  have  made  a  considerable  commitment 
of  time,  effort,  resources  and  emotion  to  help 
others  with  whom  you  feel  spiritual  ties. 

Too  often,  I  believe,  we  stress  the  same- 
ness, the  homogeneity  of  American  life,  while 
ignoring  the  healthy  differences  and  varia- 
tions that  give  such  richness  to  the  Ameri- 
can fabric. 

The  texture  of  otir  Nation,  which  has  con- 
tributed to  Its  unparalleled  greatness,  comes 
from  many  ethnic,  religious  and  nationality 
strains.  America,  as  we  know  it  and  love  it, 
is  like  a  good  soup.  Its  full  flavor  comes 
from  the  blending  of  many  Ingredients. 

Yet  from  many  quarters  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  assimilation — especially 
from  the  younger  generation.    And.  of  co\irB«, 


It  Is  necessary  that  we  shoiUd  be  alike  In 
some  ways — In  our  standard  of  Justice,  our 
concept  of  democratic  government,  our  com- 
mon Ideal  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

But,  we  must  also  recognize  that  we  can 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  sameness.  We  can 
make  our  soup  blend.  There  are  differences 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  do  not  like  to  believe,  and  do  not  con- 
cede, that  In  this  country  we  have  Italian- 
Americans,  Irish- Americans,  Afro- Americans 
or  Jewish-Americans  because  the  hyphen  im- 
plies that  different  groups  shoxild  be  given 
different  treatment.     This  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand that  different  groups  have  added 
immeasurably  to  American  life  because  they 
are  different.  Out  of  their  differences  have 
grown  ideas,  a  fuller  cultural  life,  and  a  more 
Interesting  and  stimulating  America.  Our 
national  outlook  is  broader;  our  character 
stiff  er. 

Rather  than  question  in  any  way  those  who 
feel  deep  emotional  ties  to  other  countries — 
whether  It  be  Israel  or  Ireland  or  Italy  or 
Africa — we  should  salute  this  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  genius  of  oxir  Nation.  This 
is  part  of  what  we  call  Americanism.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  both  Israel  and 
America  unique  in  the  world.  The  beauty 
of  Joseph's  coat  was  that  It  was  of  many 
colors. 

And  so  I  salute  you  tonight — salute  you  for 
your  support  of  a  worthwhile  cause — and  sa- 
lute you,  my  fellow  Americans,  because  you 
have  unselfishly  helped  pave  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic self-reliance  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
With  pride  you  can  say  you  have  played  a 
major  role  In  Israel's  progress.  With  yotir 
head  high,  you  know  you  have  personally 
shared  In  an  enterprise  of  historic  signifi- 
cance for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  the  spirit  of  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity to  which  It  Is  dedicated. 


Grade  School  Band  Captivates  Canadians 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  the  Waukegan  Grade  School 
Concert  Band  has  brought  honor  and 
distinction  to  the  Waukegan  and  Lake 
County.  111.,  community  as  weU  as  to  our 
great  Nation.  Recently  this  group  of  84 
young  musicians — ranging  in  age  from 
10  to  14  years— participated  in  a  Canadi- 
an tour,  presenting  concerts  in  Waterloo, 
Toronto.  Brantford,  and  the  Canadian 
Capital  of  Ottawa. 

The  success  of  this  year's  Canadian 
tour  matches,  in  many  respects,  the  fine 
concerts  which  the  Waukegan  Grade 
School  Concert  Band  presented  last  year 
here  in  Washington. 

The  concert  presented  in  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  was  part  of  the  Waterloo  In- 
strumental Clinic  for  1965  held  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  as  a  part  of  the 
spring  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Bandmasters  Association.  The  host  for 
this  program  was  the  Waterloo  Music 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  selections  presented  dur- 
ing'this  musical  tour  included  composi- 
tions of  Rimsky-Korsakofi,  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  and  other  renowned  composers. 
Each  of  the  Canadian  concerts,  of  course. 
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included  a  rendition  of  the  Canadian  na- 
tional anthem,  "O  Canada."  as  well  as 
our  national  anthem,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  im- 
tially  the  talented  and  inspiring  director 
of  this  musical  organization,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard H.  Stiner,  whose  patience  and 
painstaking  attention  to  detaU  and  to  the 
individual  part  played  by  each  of  the 
young  musicians  culminated  in  the  fin- 
ished performance  which  distinguishes 
the  artistry  of  the  Waukegan  Grade 
School  Concert  Band. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  issue  of  March  30 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  newspaper  had  this 
to  say: 

Eighty-four  young  musicians  from  Wau- 
kegan, ni..  thrilled  a  large  crowd  at  Glebe 
Collegiate  Monday  night  with  a  program 
ranging  from  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  to  Sousa. 

In  the  March  31  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  the  following  report  was  carried: 
U.S.  School  Band  Geoup  Wins  Applause  in 
Ottawa 

Eighty-four  grade  school  musicians  of 
Waukegan.  Dl..  won  hearty  applause  from 
a  large  Ottawa  audience  last  night.  The 
young  bandsmen,  completing  a  goodwill  tour 
of  four  Canadian  cities,  played  a  program 
highlighting  two  American  composers.  Aaron 
Copland  and  John  Philip  Sousa." 

Following  the  band's  performance  in 
the  Canadian  capital,  Ronald  G.  Mox- 
ness.  press  attache  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Ottawa,  stated: 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  band  left  fol- 
lowing a  most  successful  visit  to  Ottawa. 
•  •  •  I  thought  the  band  was  excellent 
and  I  must  admit  that  I  marvelled  at  their 
skill  considering  their  extreme  youth.  The 
phrase  used  by  the  Journal  'the  precision 
carried  into  the  band's  music'  rather  sununed 
up  their  Glebe  performance. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Daley,  manager,  educa- 
tional services  department  of  the  Water- 
loo Music  Co.,  Ltd..  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
stated : 

The  impression  and  the  Impact  made  by 
both  the  deportment  and  musical  excellence 
of  the  Waukegan  band  was  tremendous. 
I  am  sure  you  realized  how  much  the  au- 
dience enjoyed  their  concert,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  comments  received  after- 
wards were  most  favourable.  You  wUl  be 
interested  to  learn  that  we  broke  all  pre- 
vious attendance  records  this  year— and  I 
am  sure  that  the  visit  of  the  Waukegan  band 
had  some  large  part  to  play  In  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  good 
public  relations  and  the  promotion  of 
international  good  will  which  the  Wau- 
kegan Grade  School  Concert  Band  has 
achieved  through  this  tour.  In  addition 
to  the  opportunities  to  present  fine  musi- 
cal concerts,  these  young  performers 
from  Waukegan  had  occasion  to  foster 
good  public  relations  through  their  in- 
dividual contacts  with  many  Canadian 
citizens.  Also  the  opportunity  to  visit  at 
the  Canadian  capitol  in  Ottawa,  to  see 
Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  Canada  helped  to  provide 
memorable  and  lasting  impressions  and 
experiences  for  these  young  people. 

I  want  to  extend  my  praise  and  con- 
gratulations to  each  of  the  young  stu- 
dents who  performed  as  part  of  the  band. 
In  addition.  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  our  U.S.  Department  of  State  for 
the  facilitative  services  wliich  were  ren- 
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dered  and  to  the  Honorable  W.  Walton 
Butterworth,  our  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Canada,  Mayor  Don  Reid  and  Deputy 
Mayor  Ken  Fogarty  of  Ottawa,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Volk  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  at  Toronto;  to  the  officers  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  the  Sea- 
gram Co.,  and  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  for 
the  generous  contributions  of  these  com- 
panies to  the  expenses  and  entertainment 
of  the  Waukegan  Grade  School  Concert 
Band  during  its  Canadian  tour. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  and  thanks  to 
the  Band  Parents  Association,  its  presi- 
dent, Raymond  Runge,  to  Richard  Cum- 
mings,  and  to  the  tour  chairman,  Donald 
M.  Lonchar,  Jr.  A  Canadian  official 
whose  assistance  was  invaluable  was  the 
Honorable  R.  Alan  Eagleson,  member  of 
the  Ontario  Parliament.  An  accolade 
belongs  to  my  good  Washington  friend, 
Mr  Edward  Maginnis.  Of  course,  close 
cooperation  was  provided  by  the  principal 
figure  in  our  cultural  exchange  program, 
Mr.  Charles  Ellison,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Cultural  Affairs. 

A  word  of  praise  also  belongs  to  Robert 
Sabonjian,  mayor  of  Waukegan,  who  with 
liis  wife  accompanied  the  band  through- 
out the  Canadian  tour;  and  to  the  Wau- 
kegan News-Sun  whose  staff  writer,  Karl 
Luomala,  reported  falthfuUy  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  band  as  its  Canadian  tour 
proceeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
bring  news  of  this  important  cultural 
event  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  to  the  Nation. 


Air  Pollutioii  Knows  No  Boundariet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 


Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963.  The  purpose  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  meet  the  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution which  all  areas  of  our  country 
find  to  be  an  increasing  problem. 

Much  has  been  written  to  alert  us  of 
the  health  hazards  from  exposure  to 
normal  pollution  conditions  and  there 
is  a  plethora  of  statistics  available  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
heavy  concentrations  of  pollutants. 

As  of  this  voiting  we  have  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963,  which  provides  grants 
to  State,  local,  and  interstate  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  for  abatement 
programs. 

However,  the  present  act  is  insufficient 
to  meet  and  overcome  this  urgent  health 
hazard.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  assist- 
ing in  the  health  problems  caused  by  pol- 
lutants, legislation  is  needed  to  assist  our 
cities  and  States  to  remove  the  soot  and 
grime  which  mars  the  enjoyment  of  our 
ever-expanding  urban  centers. 

Last  year  when  I  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  State  Legisla- 


ture, State  Senator  Roland  Mapelli  and 
I  introduced  an  air  pollution  bill  which 
was  designed  to  put  real  teeth  into  an 
air  pollution  control  program  and  to 
make  its  requirements  regional  in  scope, 
a  provision  necessary  to  its  practical  op- 
eration. 

At  that  time  we  noted  with  great  pride 
that  a  number  of  companies  which  we 
investigated,  were,  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, spending  their  own  resources  for 
installations  of  air  control  systems. 

We  stated,  at  that  time,  that  we  felt 
that  a  special  tax  incentive  was  in  order 
inasmuch  as  these  efforts  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  were  not  inuring  to  the 
benefit  of  these  companies  nor  adding 
directly  to  their  operations  but  were 
essentially  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me,  therefore, 
to  include  in  this  biU  this  tax  incentive 
provision  which  in  my  opinion  will  op- 
erate to  the  advantage  of  both  industry 
and  the  public.  However,  I  feel  now,  as 
I  felt  then,  that  unless  all  companies 
were  subjected  to  State  and  regional  reg- 
ulations the  fact  that  some  companies 
took  air  polution  control  steps  on  their 
own  initiative  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem if  other  companies  would  refuse,  and 
I  feel  there  is  still  an  absolute  necessity 
for  this  provision  in  order  to  get  teeth 
into  such  local  acts.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  efforts  exerted  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado at  this  time  to  make  this  bill  a 

While  I  realize  that  the  tax  incentive 
provisions  to  industry  for  installation  of 
pollutant  control  systems  has  been  before 
the  Congress  several  times  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  climate  is  ripe  for  passage  in 
this  Congress,  partly  because  we  are  con- 
sidering tax  reductions  generally  and 
partly  because  it  would  be  a  giant  step 
to  solving  the  critical  air  pollution  prob- 
lem  we  have  been  avoiding  too  long. 

The  other  major  provision  of  this  bill 
is  the  requirement  that  all  automobila 
sold  after  November  1,  1967,  wUl  be 
equipped  with  a  blowby  system  to  limw 
emissions  from  crankcases. 

We  had  occasion  in  Colorado,  last  year, 
to  view  an  exhibit  of  these  control  de- 
vices which  have  been  made  mandatory 
by  the  California  Legislature  for  inso- 
lation on  all  1966  models  sold  in  Call 
fornia.  ^      ^^^^ 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  maB 
meaningful  the  control  of  air  pollution 
by  automobiles  is  to  have  devices  to- 
stalled  on  all  cars.  This  is  especlaUj 
important  in  a  tourist  state  such  as  my 
own  where  local  control  of  local  auto- 
mobiles  would  be  fairly  meaning  ess  u 
out-of-state  automobiles  were  allowea 
to  continue  to  clog  the  air  with  uncon 
trolled  combusted  pollutants. 

The  hearings  in  this  Congress  on  tna 
matter  have  pointed  out  very  c  eam 
that  although  there  is  much  to  lewa 
control  measures  are  needed  now.  «  » 
even  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  auto- 
mobUe  industry  will  voluntarUy  give  tn 
clean  air  systems  an  immediate  tryo^ 
by  installing  them  on  their  new  mod^ 
before  the  1968  models  are  on  the  marKv. 
as  required  in  my  bUl. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  an^-WJv 
attack  on  this  problem  from  the  Federw 


Government  through  enactment  of  the 
proposals  in  my  bUl  to  provide,  first,  tax 
Incentives  to  industry,  the  private  sec- 
tor second,  control  systems  imposed  on 
new  automobiles,  and  third,  by  increas- 
ing State  and  local  responsibility,  will 
result,  not  only  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
air  pollution  control  problem  that  is  in- 
creasingly infesting  our  urban  areas  but 
In  its   elimination    in    the   foreseeable 

future.  ,,_.,, 

I  include  herewith  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
my  bill: 

AUTOMOTIVE    EMISSIONS 

1.  Conduct  research  on  gasoline-powered 
vehicles  to  reduce  emissions  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  and  aldehydes  from  the  crankcase 
and  exhaust  and  also  hydrocarbons  from 
gasoline  evaporation  In  carburetors  and  fuel 
tanks. 

2.  Conduct  research  to  reduce  emlssiona 
of  pollutants  from  dlesel-powered  vehicles. 

3.  Conduct  research  to  reduce  pollutants 
emitted  from  Jet  aircraft  and  missiles. 

4.  Conduct  research  for  development  of 
efficient  and  low-cost  methods  of  collecting 
and  disposing  of  municipal  solid  wastes. 

5.  Carry  out  program  to  inform  and  advise 
eligible  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
eligible   persons   of   the   provisions   of   this 

6.  Establish  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Laboratory  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

7.  Provide  that  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
technical  committee  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  Improved  low-cost  techniques  to 
remove  sulfur  from  sulfur-bearing  fuels  and 
reduce  emissions  of  oxides  of  sulfur  produced 
by  combustion  of  sulfur-bearing  fuels. 

8.  Provide  that  Secretary  shall  set  stand- 
ards for  allowable  emissions  from  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  and  require  all  new  auto- 
mobiles to  be  equipped  with  blowby  systems 
from  crankcases  not  later  than  November  1, 
1967. 

9.  Require  Imported  gasoline-powered 
vehicles  to  be  so  equipped  with  a  blowby 
system. 

10.  Set  penalties  for  violations  at  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  6  months'  imprison- 
ment or  both. 

11.  Provide  controls  over  air  pollution  from 
the  exhaust  of  federally  owned  automatlve 
vehicles. 

12.  The  Secretary  will  establish  criteria 
for  allowable  emissions  from  dlesel-powered 
vehicles. 

13.  To  Insure  proper  Inspection  and  main- 
tenance the  Secretary  will  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  and  make  grants  to  State 
agencies  to  carry  out  these  standards. 

14.  Provide  that  Secretary  may  establish 
potential  pollution  sources  for  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  buildings,  and  authorize  Inspection 
of  such  property. 

15.  Permits  appropriations  for  control  de- 
vices, where  required,  on  buildings  and  in- 
stallations over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Jurisdiction. 

16.  Permits  training  of  Federal  personnel 
necessary  to  assure  appropriate  maintenance 
and  operations  of  such  devices  installed  on 
buildings  under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

17.  Require  a  thorough  study  and  report 
by  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  determine  effects  of  air  pollutants 
from  all  sources  on  human  health.  Report 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  2  years  from 
enactment. 

TAX   INCENTIVES 

18.  Amends  Internal  Reveue  Code  by  add- 
^  a  new  section  to  afford  a  substantial  tax 
benefit  to  Individuals  or  private  industry 
who  would  acquire,  construct,  or  Install,  cer- 
tified  air   poUutlon    control    devices.    The 


same  treatment  would  apply  to  water  pollu- 
tion control  devices.  Amends  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 183  relating  to  expendltiu-es  for  such 
devices.  Taxpayer  could  elect  to  treat  such 
expenditures  as  having  been  paid  or  In- 
curred In  any  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding, or  In  any  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing, the  taxable  year  In  which  such  ex- 
penses were  paid  or  Incurred.  A  deduction 
with  respect  to  any  air  or  water  pollution 
control  device  would  not  be  allowed  unless 
the  State  or  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency  had  certified  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  device  had  been  acquired,  constructed 
or  Installed  In  conformity  with  State  re- 
quirements. This  amendment  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1963.  Allowance  Is  made  If  the  taxpayer 
realizes  income  from  the  operation  of  any 
certified  air  or  water  pollution  control  de- 
vice. 


National  Society  Children  of  the 
American  Revolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTB   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  April 
23,  24,  and  25  the  National  Society  of 
the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
will  hold  its  70th  annual  national  con- 
vention here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

A  thousand  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  birth  and  22  years  who  are 
descended  from  a  Revolutionary  patriot 
will  attend. 

This  is  the  oldest  patriotic  youth  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States,  having 
been  founded  April  5,  1895,  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  M.  Lothrop  who  served  as  its 
president  for  6  years. 

Prom  the  time  Mrs.  Lothrop  retired 
until  the  1930's  wives  of  Members  of 
Congress  served  as  the  national  presi- 
dent, visiting  the  State  societies  en  route 
to  and  from  Washington.  Senior  leaders 
were  from  the  ranks  of  membership  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  National  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  and 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Now  these  leaders  still  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  but  there  are  member 
ofiQcers  who  carry  on  much  of  the  work 
of  the  organization.  Mrs.  Nile  Faust,  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  the  senior  national 
president. 

Van  Rensselaer  Hoffman  Sternbergh, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  the  current  na- 
tional president  and  will  preside  at  all 
sessions  of  the  convention.  Van  is  a  jun- 
ior in  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, George  Washington  University.  He 
is  chaplain  of  the  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity 
and  serves  as  assistant  leader  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Explorer  post  they  sponsor— 
the  only  Scout  post  sponsored  by  a 
social  fraternity.  He  was  delegate  to 
the  Inter-Fratemity  Council;  he  served 
as  editor  of  its  news  sheet  and  received 
their  Top  Conductor's  Award  presented 
at  the  council  sing.  He  Is  currently  edi- 
tor of  the  news  sheet  for  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Management.    Van 


was  one  of  the  top  five  shots  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  has  shot  in  many  national  rifle 
matches.  He  has  been  an  Episcopal 
choir  boy,  and  patrol  leader,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay,  Gen- 
eral Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
Military  Order  of  World  Wars,  of  which 
his  late  father  was  national  commander 
in  chief. 

Van's  background  Is  typical  of  the  chil- 
dren in  this  society  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose "the  training  of  the  members  in 
true  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  better  fitted  for 
American  citizenship." 

The  objects  of  the  society  are,  first,  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  American  history; 
second,  to  preserve  and  restore  places  of 
historical  interest;  third,  to  ascertain  the 
deeds  and  honor  the  memories  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  rendered 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution; fourth,  to  promote  the  celebra- 
tion of  patriotic  anniversaries;  fifth,  to 
honor  and  cherish  the  flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  above  every  other  flag;  sixth, 
to  love,  uphold,  and  extend  the  princi- 
ples of  American  liberty  and  patriotism. 
Work  of  the  society  includes  an  ac- 
tive conservation  program;  the  donation 
of  scholarships,  books,  clothing,  and 
money  to  mountain  schools  and  St. 
Mary's  School  for  Indian  Girls  and 
Bacone  College. 

They  present  many  flags,  flag  poles 
and  flag  instructions  to  other  youth 
groups,  hospitals,  and  settlement  houses. 
They  have  programs  on  and  encourage 
the  study  of  American  music,  literature 
and  the  other  arts. 

They  maintain  a  small  museum,  open 
to  the  public,  of  Revolutionary  articles 
and  some  items  as  recent  as  1820.  They 
also  maintain  one  room  in  Gadsby's 
Tavern,  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Revolutionary  Soldier  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
They  have  assisted  with  the  building  of 
the  Bell  Tower  at  Valley  Forge  and  Moore 
House — surrender  house — at  Yorktown, 
Va. 

During  war  times  they  have  loaned 
their  headquarters  for  use  of  the  Red 
Cross  prisoner  of  war  flies,  sponsored 
LST  ships,  and  conducted  war  bond 
drives.  They  furnish  prayer  books  for 
the  children's  chapel  at  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral  and  do  many  other 
civic  services. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year.  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  will 
honor  the  society  at  their  convention  with 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  their  outstanding  work  in  pro- 
moting patriotic  education  among  young 
people. 

To  encourage  others  in  their  youth 
work,  the  CAR  presents  a  President's 
Award  each  year.  This  year  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  will  receive  the 
award  for  its  "Standard  School  Broad- 
cast," the  oldest  program  of  fine  music 
sponsored,  without  commerical  refer- 
ence, and  widely  used  for  classroom  in- 
struction. 

I  feel  that  at  this  time  when  we  hear 
so  much  adverse  criticism  of  our  young 
people,  that  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that 
there  are  many  dedicated,  patriotic  young 
people  among  us  on  whom  we  can  de- 
pend to  uphold  the  American  way  of  life. 
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The  Community  Development  Foundation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber of  1964,  President  Johnson  described 
our  responsibility  to  the  underprivileged 
people  of  the  world  in  an  address  to  the 
United  Nations.    He  said: 

Now  on  a  world  scale,  the  time  has  come 
as  It  came  to  America  30  years  ago  for  a  new 
era  of  hope  •  *  •  hope  and  progress  for  that 
one-third  of  mankind  still  beset  by  hunger, 
poverty  and  disease  •  •  *.  Any  man  and  any 
nation  •  •  •  that  Is  willing  to  fight  the  good 
fight  against  hunger  and  diseases  •  •  •  will 
find  the  United  States  of  America  by  their 
side,  willing  to  walk  with  them  every  step 
of  the  way. 

Last  August,  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  told 
you  about  an  American  voluntary  or- 
ganization, the  Community  Development 
Foundation,  which  is  making  it  possible 
for  American  citizens  to  "walk  every  step 
of  the  way"  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  living  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  who  are  struggling  to 
find  a  way  out  of  poverty.  I  would  like 
to  report  to  you  today  on  the  dramatic 
and  ongoing  improvements  in  the  lives  of 
impoverished  people  that  are  being  ac- 
complished through  the  foundation's 
methods  of  encouraging  self-help,  at  an 
extraordinarily  low  cost  to  the  American 
citizens  who  support  its  work. 

Founded  in  1959,  the  foundation  has 
sponsored  to  date  over  3.300  self-help 
projects  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Far  East.  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  in 
the  depressed  areas  of  our  own  country. 
In  progress  reports  Issued  from  the 
many  countries  where  the  foundation 
sponsors  self-help  programs  and  main- 
tains field  offices,  I  have  read  about 
thousands  of  miles  of  road  built  through 
ruF?ed  mountains  by  village  men  with 
picks  and  shovels,  of  schools,  medical  dis- 
pensaries, and  community  centers  con- 
structed— simple  projects  done  by  village 
people  that  break  the  chain  reaction  of 
poverty  breeding  poverty.  The  founda- 
tion counselors,  many  of  whom  are  for- 
mer U.S.  Peace  Corps  people,  are  the  key 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  They  en- 
courage and  guide  the  people  who  give 
their  labor  to  the  projects  which  the  peo- 
ple believe  will  bring  the  greatest  bene- 
fits to  their  families  and  communities. 
The  foundation  supplies  small  cash 
grants  and  Interest-free  loans  for  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  seed.  In  highly  suc- 
cessful programs  now  in  progress  in 
Latin  America,  the  foundation,  working 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  host  governments,  distrib- 
utes U.S.  food  as  incentive  for  the  men 
who  contribute  their  labor  to  the  self- 
help  programs. 

But  the  constantly  growing  and  vastly 
important  village  improvements  made  by 
the  people  under  the  aegis  of  the  founda- 
tion program,  tell  only  half  the  story. 
What  is  of  special  concern  to  us  here  in 


Congress  is  the  way  the  foundation 
counselors  practice  self-help.  These 
dedicated  young  men — men  of  vision, 
imderstanding,  vitality,  and  confidence — 
are  liberating  the  dammed-up  energies 
and  ideas  of  people.  They  travel  to  re- 
mote villages,  live  with  the  people,  lis- 
ten to  them  and  find  out  what  it  is  they 
want  most  to  do  to  better  the  lives  of 
their  children.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
American  largess  being  handed  out  to 
the  less  fortunate.  This  is  not  the  United 
States  telling  people  what  they  should  do 
to  improve  their  living  conditions.  These 
young  counselors  introduce  hope,  stimu- 
late self-respect,  encourage  people  to 
think  about  theii-  needs  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical solutions.  Projects  are  firmly 
rooted  in  the  community's  own  human 
resources  rather  than  in  extensive  finan- 
cial aid.  The  major  investment  in  each 
project  is  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves— it  is  their  manpower,  their  time, 
their  determination.  When  a  counselor 
moves  on,  he  leaves  much  more  behind 
than  a  dam  or  a  road  or  a  bridge.  He 
has  instilled  in  the  people  a  profound 
belief  in  their  ability  to  help  themselves. 
When  he  goes  on  to  another  village,  an- 
other community,  another  country,  he 
leaves  behind  experience  in  cooperation, 
in  democratic  decisionmaking,  in  local 
organization  and  administration,  and 
confidence  in  the  achievement  of  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  He  leaves  behind  a  group 
of  people  who  have  a  true  picture  of 
what  Americans  are  really  like — people 
who  respect  us  because  we  respect  them. 
In  a  letter  to  Glen  Leet,  executive 
director  of  the  foundation,  dated  August 
25,  1964,  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  wrote: 

I  am  most  Interested  to  learn  that  your 
programs  are  proving  successful  •  •  •  and 
that  you  will  be  widening  your  scope  of  opera- 
tions in  Latin  America.  •  •  •  You  realize, 
I'm  sure,  how  gratifying  it  is  to  me  to  see 
lormer  Peace  Corps  volunteers  successfully 
making  use  of  their  experience  by  working  In 
community  development  with  your  orga- 
nization. 

Foundation  methods  move  people  to 
action — continuing  action — whether  they 
are  practiced  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
Korea,  on  an  African  prairie,  in  a  village 
in  Mexico,  or  a  hamlet  in  Appalachla. 

Today  the  men  in  the  Mexican  village 
of  Matehuala  and  surrounding  villages, 
where  there  has  been  practically  no  rain 
for  6  years,  are  presently  giving  all  their 
unemployed  time  to  digging  a  reservoir 
and  irrigation  ditch  and  laying  pipe  to 
bring  precious  water  down  from  the 
mountains  to  irrigate  their  lands  and 
furnish  clean  water  for  their  homes.  In 
a  program  only  18  months  old.  Mexican 
villagers  have  given  over  1.500,000  man- 
days  of  labor  to  1,676  self-help  projects. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  rural  schools  have 
been  built,  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads 
now  connect  remote  villages  to  market 
towns.  Community  centers  and  small 
hospitals  have  been  constructed,  or- 
chards planted,  and  improved  animal 
breeding  projects  undertaken. 

It  is  a  partnership  program  involving 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Mexico,  AID  in  Washington, 
the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  foundation.    The  Mexican 


Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  supplies 
technical  assistance,  personnel,  and 
funds  for  needed  materials  to  the  pro- 
gram.  Foundation  counselors  distribute 
U.S.  food  made  available  through  AID 
as  daily  family  rations  to  honor  the  vii- 
lage  people  who  are  participating  in  their 
own  development.  The  villagers  are  the 
major  partners  with  their  contribution 
estimated  at  78  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  to  all  concerned. 

On  January  25,  1965,  Dr.  Jose  Alvarez 
Amezquita,  who  was  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Welfare  for  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico, wrote  to  Glen  Leet : 

I  should  very  much  like  to  express  my 
great  satisfaction  for  the  Community  De- 
velopment  Foundation  program  that  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  foundation 
initiated.  The  results  could  not  have  been 
more  impressive.  Among  the  terminated 
activities  that  stand  out  vividly  are  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  in  the  State  of  Guer- 
rero, a  breakwater  in  Yucatan,  and  hundreds 
of  classrooms,  health  centers,  and  recreation 
areas  all  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  food  for 
development  program  aids  a  great  deal  in 
resolving  the  communities'  basic  problems  by 
promoting  their  improvement  sufficiently 
enough  so  that  afterwards  they  independ- 
ently continue  activities  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
taught  the  way  to  do  it. 

On  February  24.  1965.  American  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico,  Fulton  Freeman, 
wrote  to  the  foundation  director  for  Latin 
America,  telling  him  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  Embassy  officials  who  had  just  visited 
foundation-sponsored  projects  in  the 
State  of  Guerrero : 

The  Mexican  Department  of  Health  offi- 
cials conunented  on  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant work  that  is  being  accomplished  with 
an  absolute  minimum  of  money  input.  The 
Directors  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mexi- 
can Youth  said  they  intended  to  use  the 
CDF  approach  as  a  model  for  similar  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  their  extensive  organi- 
zation. Congratulations  on  the  good  work 
being  done  by  CDF  in  Guerrero  and  through- 
out Mexico. 

Foundation  counselors  are  encourag- 
ing people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
use  their  unemployed  time,  ideas,  and 
abilities  to  help  themselves.  Half  way 
around  the  world  from  Mexico  in  a  foun- 
dation-sponsored program  in  the  moun- 
tain village  of  Foustesa  in  Greece,  the 
need  for  a  school  triggered  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  self-help.  When  the  foundation 
counselor  came  to  Koustesa  5  years  ago 
the  people  said  they  wanted  to  rebuild 
the  dilapidated  and  crowded  one-room 
schoolhouse.  They  talked  with  the  coun- 
selor. The  first  thing  they  decided  to 
do  was  to  bring  water  into  the  school- 
yard and  schoolhouse.  The  foundation 
granted  funds  and  the  men  donated  the 
labor  to  installing  250  meters  of  pipe.  In 
addition,  the  villagers  built  a  small  reser- 
voir. Encouraged  by  their  success  in 
helping  themselves,  they  went  on  to  re- 
pair the  school  and  begin  a  school  library 
and  museum.  Using  their  idle  time  again, 
the  men  planted  a  school  orchard  and 
tree  nursery  that  now  provides  fruit  and 
walnuts  for  additional  income.  En- 
couraged and  guided  by  the  foundation 
counselor,  the  people  of  Koustesa  con- 
tinue to  plan  improvements.  Ideas 
translate    into    action.     A    beekeeping 
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project  to  provide  honey  for  the  chil- 
dren has  been  started.  The  men  are 
planning  to  build  a  road  leading  to  the 
Khoolhouse,  Next  on  their  agenda:  a 
school  kitchen  addition  that  will  allow 
the  village  children  to  qualify  for  the 
government  school  lunch  program. 
There  are  150  people  living  in  Koustesa, 
40  of  them  men,  but  they  are  men  who 
have  learned  to  believe  in  themselves 
and  their  ability  to  gradually  solve  their 
problems  of  poverty. 

The  process  is  repeated  wherever  foun- 
dation-sponsored self-help  programs  are 
in  progress.    In  Lebanon,  the  people  of 
two  small  villages,  Hissanich  and  Kfar 
Hatta,  joined  forces  to  build  a  300-meter 
road  leading  to  barren  land  they  owned 
jointly.    Working  together,  the  villagers 
have  reclaimed  70  acres  of  land  and  will 
plant  fruit  trees  and  tobacco  this  spring. 
Now  people  living  in  the  Korean  vil- 
lage of  Sa  Am  Ri  can  water  their  crops 
from  the  new  reservoir  built  with  foun- 
dation support  to  conserve  the  torrential 
spring  rains  for  the  months  of  drought. 
The  people  of  La  Touche  Pirot,  in  the 
heart  of  ancient  Brittany  in  France,  peo- 
ple whose  customs  and  ways  belong  to 
the  past  will  draw  water  for  their  cattle, 
water  to  drink,  to  wash  in.  to  cook  with 
from  the  new  faucets  they  have  installed 
in  the  village  with  foundation  aid.    In 
all  such  self-help  programs  the  small 
grant  or  loan  from  the  foundation  is 
multiplied  10  times  by  the  contribution 
of  labor  given  by  the  people  themselves. 
This  holds  equally  true  in  the  founda- 
tion's self-help  program  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  Mountains  in  the  United 
States.    Foundation  counselors,  working 
closely  with  students,  families,  commu- 
nity leaders,  schoolteachers,  and  social 
workers  are  currently  administering  369 
school,  community,  and  family  self-help 
activities  in  Appalachla.     In   battered 
one-room  schoolhouses  which  still  offer 
the  only  educational  opportunities  for 
many  of  the  children,  parents  work  to- 
gether to  repair  school  buildings,  ren- 
ovate interiors,  install  kitchens  for  hot 
lunch  programs,  plant  vegetable  gardens, 
and  bring   in   electricity   and   running 
water.     In   community   centers,   aban- 
doned buildings  which  the  people  them- 
selves have  renovated  with  foundation 
support,  the  traditional  southern  moun- 
tain skills  of  rugweaving  and  furniture- 
making  are  being  revived  to  increase  the 
family  incomes  for  people  who  have  lived 
too  long  in  poverty  amidst  American 
affluence. 
Mr.  Leet  said: 

Whether  in  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
the  key  to  the  success  of  the  foundation's 
self-help  programs  lies  in  the  ability  and 
training  of  the  counselors  who  work  with 
the  people.  Several  young  graduates  of  the 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  are  now  working  in  the 
fleld  in  Latin  American  countries.  These 
men  will  work  In  the  expanding  programs 
overseas  and  in  our  own  depressed  areas  here 
In  the  United  States.  Foundation  counselors 
are  chosen  for  their  respect  and  understand- 
ing of  the  cultural  traditions,  abilities,  and 
needs  of  the  people  living  In  the  areas  where 
they  work.  A  special  foundation  training 
course  includes  intensive  In-the-fleld  train- 
ing, study  assignments,  and  problems  to  be 
solved  in  foundation  methods  and  techniques 
for  stimulating  self-help. 
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As  the  Community  Development  Foun- 
dation expands  its  work  here  and  abroad, 
new  refinements  are  introduced.  In 
Mexico,  Colombia,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  foundation  uses  a  com- 
puter-aided reporting  system.  The 
monthly  reports  sum  up  each  month's 
work  efforts  and  accomplishments  in 
tei-ms  of  commodities  distributed,  types 
of  projects,  number  of  men  working,  and 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
benefited  by  the  projects  in  each  area. 

Mr.  Leet  said : 

Governments  of  developing  countries,  faced 
with  the  tremendous  demands  for  progress 
of  their  people,  are  turning  to  the  founda- 
tion, eager  to  utilize  the  methods  of  en- 
couraging self-help  we  have  pioneered.  Dur- 
ing 1964  a  score  of  countries  have  asked  the 
foundation  to  present  plans  for  Joint  self- 
help  programs. 

Many  parts  of  the  world  are  the  prov- 
ing ground  for  the  thesis  supported  by 
the  foundation:  that  men  and  women,  no 
matter  how  deeply  ermieshed  in  poverty 
they  may  be,  can  progress  together  when 
their  talents  and  ideas  are  used  with 
proper  regard  for  their  dignity  and  the 
inherent  need  to  give  of  themselves. 
Every  day  the  foundation  is  helping  peo- 
ple to  understand  that  they  can  raise 
their  standards  of  Uving,  working  side 
by  side  and  at  peace  with  each  other, 
assisted  by  their  own  goverimaents,  and 
fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  people 
in  the  United  States  care  so  much  about 
their  welfare  that  they  are  willing  to 
send  funds  and  trained  counselors  to 
euide  them  in  their  struggle  to  insure 
that  the  future  will  be  better. 

The  foundation  maintains  national 
headquarters  in  Nonvalk,  Conn.,  and  at 
345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Detailed  reports  on  the  work  being  ac- 
compUshed  by  the  people  in  each  coun- 
try where  the  foundation  is  active  are 
available  upon  request. 


Smithsonian  Institution  Exhibition  Series 
as  Outlined  by  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Secretary,  Before  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1965 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago  in  our  Nation's  history,  there  were 
occurring  significant  events  that  would 
cvilminate  in  the  American  Revolution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  year 
1965  is  also  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  James  Smithson,  distinguished 
Englishman  and  great  benef  sujtor  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  which  bears  his 
name.  The  spring  of  1965  also  marks  the 
bicentermial  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions, 
drafted  by  Patrick  Henry,  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  bringing  about 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  which  would  be 


held  in  the  colony  of  New  York  in  the 
faU  of  1765. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  plans  a  series  of 
exhibits  at  the  National  Museum,  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  ten- 
tative schedule  of  these  exhibits  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  recent  hearings  before  the  Inte- 
rior Subconunittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  explanatory  pre- 
liminary comment  excerpted  frwn  the 
hearings,  as  follows : 

SMn-HsoNiAN  Institute  ExHisrnoN  Series  as 
Outlined  bt  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secre- 
tary, Before  the  Interior  SracoMMiTTEB 
or  THE  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Mr.   Marsh.  Now,  in   light  of  Smlthson's 
Interest  in  American  history  and  the  effort* 
of  the  museum  to  depict  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  which  I  think  is  one  of  your 
fundamental  objectives,  what  efforts  are  you 
directing   toward   conmiemoration   of   what 
many  historians  consider  to  be  the  bicen- 
tennial of  American  ideas,  the  formative  12 
years  that  would  precede  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration    of    Independence,    or    Ckjncord 
Bridge,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  golden 
years  of  the  American  Revolution? 

Wliat  efforts  are  you  malting  to  observe 
these  bicentennial  events  at  the  present 
time? 

For  example,  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
which  met  in  September  1765,  the  same 
month  as  the  birth  of  Smithson? 

Dr.  Ripley.  We  have  a  committee  working 
on  the  commemoration  and  celebrations,  and 
I  will  have  to  ask  them  what  they  are  plan- 
ning to  do  about  this  aspect. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Don't  you  think  it  woxild  be 
quite  appropriate  to  begin  to  focus  attention 
now  on  the  issues,  events,  and  the  history  of 
the  preconflict  era? 

Dr.  Ripley.  I  do.  Indeed.  I  know  we  have 
members  of  our  staff  who  are  part  of  these 
committees.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
committees  formed  to  commemorate  these 
particular  events,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Can  you  make  some  sort  of 
display  in  the  museiun?  For  example,  this 
spring  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Virginia  Resolutions,  which  precipitated  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress. 

Dr.  Ripley.  It  may  be  we  are  managing 
that.  We  have  an  £u:tive  Department  of 
Political  History.  I  will  have  to  ask  them. 
Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  what  we  are  going  to  reenact  the 
battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  includ- 
ing Concord  Bridge,  and  there  will  be  the 
pageantry  and  drama,  and  people  wUl  leave 
the  reenactment  and  some  child  will  ask 
why  did  they  fire  the  shot  at  Concord  Bridge, 
and  I  think  we  will  realize  the  blcentenntial 
of  ideas   has  passed  us  by. 

It  seems  to  me  our  agency  is  in  a  par- 
ticular position  to  influence  American  his-  » 
torical  thought  and  a  scholarly  examination 
of  these  causes  and  issues  that  occurred 
during  this  period,  which  actually,  as 
Toynbee  said,  reflect  Into  the  20th  centvuy. 
Dr.  Ripley.  Right. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Can  you  devote  some  atten- 
tion to  that? 

Dr.  Ripley.  I  would  be  happy  to  put  some- 
thing in  the  Record  on  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  regard. 


The  Smithsonian  iNSTrrxmoN's  Bicknttn- 
NiAL  Celebrations  or  Events  of  National 
Significance.   1765-1775,  Inclusive 

tentative   schedule 

The  next  10  years  wiU  recall  many  slg- 

nlflcant   episodes    in   our   country's   history 

preceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 

July  4, 1776.    It  Is  appropriate  that  the  most 
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outstanding  of  theee  that  are  of  national 
importance  be  noted  in  bicentennial  com- 
memorations, which  win  be  observed  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  temporary  ex- 
hibits For  all  of  these  we  can  display  ma- 
terial already  in  the  national  collections, 
supplemented  occasionally  by  loans  from 
public  and  private  donors. 

The  tentative  schedule  of  historic  events, 
to  be  celebrated  between  May  29.  1965,  and 
October  13.  1975.  Is  as  follows: 

1  Virginia  Resolutions,  May  29.  1765. — 
Introduced  Into  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses by  Patrick  Henry,  they  represented  the 
first  articTilate  outcry  of  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  resolutions  maintained 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  levy  taxes  on 
the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia.  During  argu- 
ments over  the  Virginia  Resolutions.  Henry 
delivered  his  famous  "Treason"  speech. 
Henry's  Virginia  Resolutions  set  the  spark 
which  led  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  on 
October  7,  1765. 

The  exhibit  will  include  the  well-lcnown 
contemporary  engraving  of  Henry's  speech 
In  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  an  actual 
British  revenue  stamp  of  1765.  Patrick  Henry 
commemorative  postage  stamp,  and  cultural 
Items  referring  to  Virginia  in  this  period. 

2.  Stamp  Act  Congress.  October  7.  1765. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress,  which  began  on 
October  7.  1765,  in  New  York,  was  repre- 
sented by  members  from  nine  of  the  colonies, 
including  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut.  South 
Carolina.  Rhode  Island.  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware.  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey Reaffirming  the  earlier  arguments  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  others,  the  Congress 
maintained  that  the  colonies  had  the  sole 
right  to  tax  themselves.  Petitions  demand- 
ing repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  King,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the   Hoxise  of  Lords. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  material  com- 
parable to  the  preceding,  plus  a  William  Pitt 
halfpenny,  a  rare  WllUam  Pitt  medallion, 
and  cultural  items  referring  to  the  nine 
colonies  represented  at  the  Congress. 

3.  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  March  18. 
1766 After  nearly  a  year  of  intense  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  American  col- 
onies, aided  within  the  British  Parliament 
by  the  Whigs,  the  Stamp  Act  was  finally  re- 
pealed, effective  May  1.  1766.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  eloquently  opposed  before  Parlia- 
ment by  Benjamin  Franklin,  acting  as  agent 
for  Pennsylvania. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  items  associated 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  contemporary 
prints,  material  referring  to  Parliament  in 
1766.  and  Pranklhi  philatelic   specimens. 

4.  Daniel  Boone  and  opening  of  the  West, 
1769. — Daniel  Boone  explored  Kentucky  and 
opened  the  way  for  westward  expansion  In 
1769.  Four  years  later.  In  1773,  Colonel 
Boone  and  his  famUy.  with  five  other  fami- 
lies, begin  the  settlement  of  Kentucky. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  original  Boone 
material.  cvQtural  items  associated  with  Ken- 
tucky, maps  and  prints  referring  to  areas  in- 
volved, and  related  military  specimens. 

5.  Boston  Massacre.  March  5.  1770.— Pro- 
testing the  posting  of  British  troops  In  Bos- 
ton, a  fray  took  place  in  Boston  between  a 
private  soldier  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an 
Inhabitant  on  March  2.  On  the  5th.  the 
soldiers  were  pressed  upon  and  In  resentment 
fired  upon  the  crowd.  Three  of  the  Bosto- 
nlans  were  killed  and  five  seriously  wounded. 

The  exhibit  will  include  the  rare  PatQ  Re- 
vere engraving  of  the  massacre.  Revere  silver 
and  other  items,  military  paraphernalia,  arti- 
facts related  to  Boston  of  this  pyerlod,  both 
tory  and  rebel. 

6.  Boston  Tea  Party,  December  18,  1773. — 
The  Bostonlans  objected  to  the  British  in- 
sistence upon  taxes  by  opposing  the  unload- 
ing of  a  cargo  of  tea,  subject  to  duty,  from 
an  East  India  Co.  ship.    The  vessel  was  board- 


ed by  a  group  of  patriots  who  emptied  several 
thousand  pounds  of  tea  into  the  harbor. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  a  few  leaves  of 
the  actual  tea  that  escaped  Immersion,  ap- 
propriate contemporary  prints,  tea-drinking 
paraphernalia,  material  pertaining  to  naval 
architectvire  of  the  period. 

7.  First  Continental  Congress.  September 
5,  1774. — On  September  5.  1774.  the  First 
Continental  Congress  assembled  In  Carpen- 
ter's HaU  In  Philadelphia,  to  "consult  upori 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  Colonies." 
The  Continental  Congress  was  representedby 
delegations  from  every  colony  except  Georgia. 
The  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to  attempt 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  and  the  British  Parliament. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  material  relating 
to  Carpenter's  Hall,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
In  the  1707's,  commemorative  philatelic 
Items,  and  personal  memorabilia  of  several 
of  the  delegates  (John  Adams,  Thomas  Han- 
cock. Charles  Thompson,  etc.). 

8.  Second  Revolutionary  Convention, 
March  23.  1775.— In  a  speech  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church.  Richmond.  Va.,  Patrick 
Henry,  urging  strong  colonial  defense,  used 
the  famous  phrase  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  .  ^   ^ 

The  exhibit  will  Include  Patrick  Henry 
items,  prints,  material  associated  with  early 
Richmond,  and  related  political  items. 

9.  PavU  Revere's  Ride.  April  18-19.  1775.— 
Official  courier  of  the  Massachusetts  Provin- 
cial Assembly  and  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence his  famous  ride  was  from  Charlestown 
to  Lexington  on  April  18.  1775.  to  announce 
the  approach  of  the  British  troops.  This 
was  the  basis  for  Longfellow's  poem.  "The 
Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere." 

Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19, 
1775.— General  Gage,  the  King's  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  detached  a  body  of  800 
men  to  march  to  Concord  and  destroy  the 
military  stores  collected  by  the  Americans 
at  that  place.  The  first  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution ensued,  which  began  the  contest 
which  dismembered  the  British  Empire  and 
ended  In  the  establishment  of  Independence 
in  our  own  country. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  appropriate  mili- 
tary items,  cultural  historical  Items  con- 
cerned with  the  Boston.  Concord,  and  Lex- 
ington areas,  maps,  photographs.  Longfellow 
material,  and  Paul  Revere  Items. 

10.  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,  May  10,  1775.— 
Col.  Ethan  Allen  seized  the  Important  fort- 
ress of  Ticonderoga  with  230  gallant  Green 
Mountain  Bays  of  Vermont.  With  the  aid 
of  Benedict  Arnold  he  led  a  surprise  attack 
against  the  British. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  appropriate  mili- 
tary and  ctQttu-al  material.  Vermont  items, 
and  Benedict  Arnold  and  Allen  memorabilia. 

11.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  June  17.  1775.— 
The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  fought  outside 
Boston,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  battles 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  fired  the  colo- 
nists to  further  acts  of  heroism  in  their  bat- 
tle for  Independence  from  Britain.  Badly 
outnumbered,  and  short  of  ammunition.  Mas- 
sachusetts militiamen  fought  off  successive 
waves  of  battle-trained  British  soldiers. 
Though  Bimker  Hill  was  lost  to  the  British, 
it  cost  them  dearly,  and  they  soon  retreated 
from  Boston,  giving  the  American  troops  one 
of  the  greatest  moral  victories  of  the  war. 

The  exhibit  will  Include,  In  addition  to 
appropriate  military  and  cultural  material, 
items  related  to  the  Bunker  Hill  monument 
and  Its  dedication,  and  Boston  topography. 

12.  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, May  20,  1775. — Adopted  by  a  convention 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.,  and  sent  to  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  at  Philadelphia, 
this  declaration  declared  all  laws  and  com- 
missions deriving  their  authority  from  the 
Crown  to  be  annulled. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  cultural  material 
from  North  Carolina. 


13.  The  UJS.  Navy. — On  September  2,  1775. 
Washington  authorized  Col.  John  Glover  to 
convert  fishing  vessels  Into  armed  ships.  In 
Congress  a  committee  was  appointed  on  Octo- 
ber  5  to  prepare  attacks  against  British  ves- 
sels. "Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  Colonies"  were  adopted  No- 
vember 28  and  a  marine  committee  appointed 
December  14. 

The  exhibit  will  be  a  major  display  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  collection  of  naval 
material,  together  with  Important  objecta 
borrowed  from  public  and  private  collections. 

14.  The  Post  Office  Department. — On  JiUy 
26.  1775,  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
established  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  Post- 
master General. 

The  exhibit  will  be  a  major  display  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Important  col- 
lection  of  philately,  together  with  items  from 
other  Government  bureaus  and  private 
sources. 

15.  Jvme  14  and  19,  1775.— On  the  former 
date  the  Continental  Army  was  established 
and  on  the  latter  Washington  was  appointed 
Its  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  exhibit  will  be  a  major  one.  In  con- 
junction with  the  bicentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Navy,  the  same  year. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse  Stresses  Quality 
Education  in  Address  to  Salem,  W.  Va^ 
College  Alumni— Senator  Randolph 
Commended 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  88th  Congress  has  become  known  as 
the  Education  Congress  and  no  legisla- 
tor has  been  more  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  education  legislation  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  than  Senator  Wayot 
Morse,  of  Oregon.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  it  has  been 
my  privilege,  with  Senator  Randolph 
and  other  colleagues,  to  serve  under 
Senator  Morse's  able  chairmanship  and 
to  work  with  him  in  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  vital  education  measures. 

Among  the  education  legislation  which 
became  law  during  the  88th  Congress 
were  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963;  National  Defense  Education 
Act  extension;  Vocation  Education  Act 
of  1963;  impacted  areas  aid  extension: 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act;  and  the  Library  Service  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964. 

And  on  this  past  weekend  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law.  S.  2362,  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
This  measure  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
far  reaching  and  needed  school  legisla- 
tion in  the  Nation's  history.  The  thrust 
of  the  billion-dollar-plus  bill  is  to  aia 
children  who  come  from  families  in 
which  the  aimual  income  is  less  than 
^2.000.  .^ 

On  March  22,  Senator  Morse,  wno 
guided  this  bill  to  passage  in  our  body, 
addressed  the  Washington  chapter  of  tne 
Salem,  W.  Va..  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  its  armual  spring  meeting  at  tne 
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Continental  Hotel.  Senator  Randolph, 
a  graduate  of  that  institution  and  a 
member  of  its  goverrUng  board,  pre- 
sented the  Oregon  statesman  to  the  at- 
tentive and  appreciative  audience. 

Americans  of  this  generation,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  will  be  the  leaders  of  future  gen- 
erations, are  and  will  be  Indebted  to  Senator 
MOBSE.  His  extremely  eflfective  leadership 
in  education  law  ranks  him  as  the  "man  who 
jfzs  there" — 

Said  Senator  Randolph. 

Chartered  in  1888,  Salem  College  is  a 
4.year  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  En- 
rollment is  more  than  1,200  students. 
Among  its  graduates,  Salem  claims  two 
Grovernors  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
four  U.S.  Senators,  and  two  presidents 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Dr.  Corma  Mowrey,  a  past  NEA  presi- 
dent, now  serves  as  associate  director 
for  lay  relations  with  NEA  and  was 
present  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  Mowrey 
typifies  the  concern  for  higher  educa- 
tion embodied  in  the  students,  faculty 
members,  and  friends  of  Salem. 

The  program  opened  with  an  invoca- 
tion by  the  Reverend  George  L.  Cutlip. 
alumni  director  and  assistant  to  the 
president.  William  E.  Davis,  president 
of  the  Washington  chapter,  introduced 
Salem  College  President  K.  Duane  Hur- 
ley who  spoke  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  college  and  Its  distinctive 
friendly,  personal  touch. 

Senator  Randolph  has  told  me  of 
Senator  Morse's  address  "Education 
Legislation  and  the  Small  College."  in 
which  he  gave  a  thought-provoking  ad- 
monition against  overlooking  the  major 
function  of  the  college: 

It  is  not  research,  but  rather,  it  Is  the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  and  the  draw- 
ing forth  from  the  student,  so  that  he  may 
examine  and  strengthen  them  intellectually, 
the  basic  convictions  which  comprise  his 
character. 

Senator  Morse  added : 

Knowledge  may  be  value  free,  but  edu- 
cation, almost  by  definition  provides  the 
matrix  of  values  in  which  knowledge  is  em- 
bedded. And  it  is  in  this  realm  of  matrix 
formation  by  the  student  that  colleges  such 
as  Salem  can  function — with  greater  effec- 
tiveness than  can  the  multiversity.  At  Sa- 
lem, you  will  never  hear  the  bitter  Joke:  "Do 
not  fold,  mutilate,  or  spindle  the  student." 

New  officers  for  the  Washington  chap- 
ter. Salem  College  Almnnl  Association 
were  elected.  They  are:  Daniel  G.  Tay- 
lor, president;  Delbert  Flint,  vice  presi- 
dent; Virginia  B.  Spicer,  secretary;  and 
Lorena  Butterfield,  alumni  news  reporter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  this  college  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  of  educating  young  people  and  pre- 
paring them  for  successful  and  produc- 
tive careers.  Under  the  capable  ad- 
ministration of  President  Hurley,  Salem 
College  is  growing  and  expanding  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  excel- 
lence in  higher  education  fsicilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  by  President  K. 
Duane  Hurley  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  together  with  those 
of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  which  were 
given  at  the  March  22  meeting  of  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  Salem  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IKTBODUCTOET  PJCMABKS  BT  K.  DtTANE  HURLET, 

PaEsmENT  OF  SaI£m  College,  March  22, 

1965 

Distinguished  guests,  fellow  alumni,  and 
friends  of  Salem  College,  the  way  our  chapter 
chairman.  Bill  Davis,  has  organized  and  con- 
ducted this  very  fine  meeting  exemplifies  the 
basic  spirit  of  oxu-  college:  the  friendly,  per- 
sonal touch. 

It  is  wonderful  to  meet  again  so  many 
friends  among  the  Washington  area  alumni. 
When  you  add  to  the  group  a  large  number 
of  parents  of  students,  parents  of  prospective 
students,  as  well  as  such  students  them- 
selves, along  with  honorary  alunmi  and  Gov- 
ernment officials,  you  have  an  unbeatable 
combination.  Already  I  sense  the  famUy 
feeling  that  always  exists  at  Salem. 

Also  evident  Is  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
regarding  higher  education — a  determina- 
tion that  our  college  will  continue  to  serve 
effectively  in  its  specific  ways,  not  oiUy  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  Appalachia  but  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for  worthy 
young  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  might  otherwise  be  denied  college  ex- 
periences. 

Although  stUl  small  by  design  and  intent, 
Salem  College  has  experienced  great  growth 
and  development  during  the  past  half  dozen 
years.  Enrollment  has  increased  from  about 
200  to  over  1,200  students.  The  former  Waldo 
Hotel  in  Clarksburg  has  been  obtained  as  a 
downtown  campus  and  a  complete  educa- 
tional unit  is  now  maintained  there,  unique 
in  that  housing,  feeding,  recreational  and 
educational  services  are  all  provided  under 
one  roof.  A  million-dollar  capital  expansion 
program  has  Just  been  completed  on  the 
main  campus.  The  yearly  operating  budget 
for  the  two  campuses — Salem  and  Clarks- 
burg— now  runs  well  beyond  a  million 
dollars. 

Expansion  has  been  made  possible  only 
becaxise  of  teamwork  on  the  part  of  those 
people  and  groups  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing— alxmanl,  parents,  students,  friends,  cor- 
porations, and  foundations,  as  well  as  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Senator  Morse  and  his 
congressional  colleagues  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  evolving  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance— ^both  loans  and  grants — which 
have  materially  furthered  higher  education 
without  Jeopardizing  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  colleges  like  Salem. 

Salem  College  Is  especially  indebted  to 
people  like  Dr.  Corma  Mowrey,  National  Edu- 
cation Association  associate  director  for  lay 
relations,  and  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Both  of  these  distinguished  alvunni  have 
served  with  faithfulness  and  dedication  for 
many  years  on  the  Salem  College  board  of 
directors.  Through  the  years  since  its 
foimding  In  1888,  ovu-  coUege  has  produced 
an  unusually  large  number  of  servlce-mlnded 
graduates,  Including  two  presidents  of  the 
National  Education  Association  (Miss  Mow- 
rey being  one);  two  Governors  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia;  and  fo\ir  U.S.  Senators,  in- 
cluding Jennings  Randolph. 

These  people  have  returned  full  devotion 
to  their  alma  mater;  and  our  college's  ability 
to  continue  to  meet  the  educational  chal- 
lenges of  the  day  can  be  attributed  in  no 
small  measvire  to  them. 

Our  hats  are  off  In  gratitude  to  you,  Corma 
and  Jennings.  Like  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
your  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
yoimg  people  of  America  is  exemplary. 

Education  Legislation  and  th« 
Small  College 

(Address  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon) 
Mr.  Chairman,  President  Hurley,  Senator 
Randolph,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Sal«n  Ool- 


lege,  after  that  most  gracious  Introduction  by 
my  very  good  friend  and  most  distinguished 
and  hard-working  associate  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  feel  I  should 
completely  recast  my  remarks  tonight, 
change  my  topic  to:  "What  Is  the  Role  of 
the  Small  College?"  and  answer  it  by  saying, 
"To  produce  great  pubUc  servants  like  Jen- 
nings Randolph." 

It  would  be  a  good  speech,  too.  I  could 
relate  how  he  quietly,  but  effectively,  caxised 
a  group  of  very  stubborn  Hovise  conferees  to 
modify  a  position  they  had  taken,  which  Sen- 
ator Randolph  knew  would  doom  the  bill. 
I  could  tell  you  how  In  meeting  after  meeting, 
executive  session  after  executive  session,  he 
kept  after  the  rest  of  us  to  see  to  It  that  we 
did  not  neglect  the  needs  of  the  small  private 
college,  as  we  nuirked  up  our  higher  educa- 
tion bUls.  But  most  of  aU.  I  coiUd  have  told 
you  of  the  balance  he  brings  to  our  discus- 
sions as  he  helps  us  to  focus  on.  not  only  oiur 
immediate  problems,  but  as  importantly,  on 
the  problems  down  the  road  which  lie  In  wait 
If  we  follow  one  course  or  the  other. 

It  Is  this  quality  of  balance  and  common- 
sense  applied  to  the  abstractions  of  legisla- 
tion, which  In  my  Judgment  illustrates  the 
values  which  come  to  the  student  who  was 
as  fortunate  as  you  were  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  an  Institution  of 
learning,  small  In  size  of  student  body,  but 
great  In  the  tradition  of  producing  honorable 
men,  who  are  equipped  to  take  places  of 
leadership  in  our  society;  who  are  able  to 
assume  responsibility;  and,  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  weaving  Christian  ideals  Into  the 
very  fabric  of  their  dally  lives. 

Many  people  look  upon  me  as  somewhat 
of  a  heretic,  in  some  fields.  I  doubt,  for 
example,  that  any  medal  is  being  proposed 
for  me  at  the  Pentagon  tonight  for  my  j>o- 
sltlon  on  Vietnam.  I  rather  question  that 
there  is  solid  support  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  my  consy-uctlve  efforts  to  Improve 
o\ir  foreign  aid  bin.  So,  too,  in  the  field  of 
education  legislation.  I  know  that  there  are 
those  who  deplore  the  emphasis  I  strive  to 
give  to  financial  aid  for  the  student,  and 
particularly  the  average  college  or  university 
student.  The  "bricks  and  mortar  men"  of 
higher  education  have  pressing  problems 
which  demand  solutions.  I  can  understand 
their  difficulties  and  I  am  willing  to  do  aU 
that  I  can  to  help  them  meet  their  needs  for 
classrooms,  for  libraries  and  laboratories. 
But  I  feel  that  the  headlines  which  tell  of 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  gigantic  factories 
of  learning  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  a  sad.  yes. 
a  truly  tragic  confirmation  of  the  warnings 
I  have  given  for  the  past  4  years  that  we 
must  not  overlook  the  major  function  of  the 
college. 

It  Is  not  research,  but  rather.  It  is  the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  and  the  drawing 
forth  from  the  student,  so  that  he  may  ex- 
amine and  strengthen  them  intellectually, 
the  basic  convictions  which  comprise  his 
character. 

Knowledge  may  be  value  free,  but  educa- 
tion, almost  by  definition  provides  the  ma- 
trix of  values  in  which  knowledge  Is  em- 
bedded. And  It  Is  In  this  realm  of  matrix 
formation  by  the  student  that  colleges  such 
as  Salem,  of  which  Senator  Randolph  is  both 
an  alumnus  and  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
Pacific  University,  of  which  I  was  once  a 
trustee,  can  function,  I  feel,  with  greater 
effectiveness  than  can  the  multiversity.  At 
Salem,  you  will  never  hear  the  bitter  Joke: 
"Do  not  fold,  mutilate,  or  spindle  the  stu- 
dent." 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  that  this  year 
President  Johnson  in  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress his  proposals  for  higher  education  as- 
sistance has  given  to  student  aid  a  very 
prominent  place;  $130  million  Is  earmarked. 
of  the  total  $250  million  cost  of  his  program, 
which  Senator  Randolph  and  I  have  Jointly 
Introduced    In    the    Senate    as    S.    600,    for 
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student  assistance.  Added  to  that  is  some 
$84  million  which  now  appears  in  the  budget 
request  for  the  work-study  program  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Thus,  $24  million  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  help  young  men  and  women  achieve 
higher  education  directly — $70  million  of 
this  is  for  scholarships;  $15  million  is  for 
the  new  insured  student  loan  program  which 
should  generate  from  private  sources  some 
$700  million  in  student  loan  funds;  and 
$129  million  Is  for  work-study. 

The  insured  loan  program  is  vital,  since 
It  can  provide  a  way  for  the  middle-Income 
families  which  are  the  stable  backbon*  of 
America  to  finance,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest,  the  education  of  their  children. 
It  is  difficult  to  stretch  take-home  pay  of 
$6,000  to  $10,000  a  year  to  cover  the  cost 
of  educating  two  or  more  at  the  same  time 
when  college  costs  are  running  at  the  rate 
of  $1,600  to  $2,400  a  year  for  each.  We  can- 
not, and  we  must  not.  price  the  average 
high  school  graduate  out  of  the  college  op- 
portunity. If  we  do,  or  if  we  price  the  small 
collie  out  of  being  in  contact  with  the 
average  student  from  the  average  American 
family,  we  lose  as  a  nation. 

Education  is  our  best  capital  Investment. 
The  dividends  which  flow  from  this  type  of 
growth,  not  only  repay  in  a  few  short  years 
the  initial  cost,  they  continue  to  contribute 
for  a  lifetime,  returns  to  our  economy.  The 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the  coming 
decades.  I  suggest  to  you,  will  benefit  tre- 
mendously in  terms  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate returns  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  available. 

Title  II  of  S.  600  relates  to  college  libraries; 
$65  million  is  earmarked  for  college  library 
assistance  and  library  training. 

Boswell,  in  1775,  said:  "Knowledge  Is  of 
two  kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or 
we  know  where  we  can  find  Information  upon 
It.  When  we  Inquire  Into  fny  subject,  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  know  what 
books  have  treated  of  it.  This  leads  us  to 
look  at  catalogs,  and  the  backs  of  books 
in  libraries." 

Many  of  us,  I  fear,  still  cling  to  the  nostal- 
gic stereotype  of  the  book-lined  room  with 
wide  and  sunny  windows  as  the  location  of 
the  student's  work.  We  should  be  aware 
that  the  hardbound  book  which  fits  so  well 
the  hand  Is  only  one  of  the  modern  library 
tools. 

Edison,  Steinmetz.  De  Forrest,  and  others 
have  vastly  expanded  the  library  bookshelf 
for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  information. 

The  flashing  lights  of  a  computer  and  the 
photoreproduction  of  the  microfilm  master 
may  well  be  the  model  of  the  future  library, 
that  the  generation  of  men  and  women  now 
entering  kindergarten  in  Huntington  will 
hold  in  their  minds  as  they  seek  In  the  elec- 
tronic stacks  of  the  law  library  the  cases 
which  they  will  need  for  their  moot-court 
pleadings  within  the  next  short  15  years. 


With  every  passing  day,  because  of  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  information  which 
is  poiu-ing  forth,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  in  every  tongue  and  dialect  on  every 
scientific  and  scholarly  subject,  the  task  of 
the  librarian  becomes  more  difficult. 

An  article  In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  January  4  points  up  the  magnitude  of  the 
Job  ahead. 

It  speaks  of  the  establishment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  of  a  center  for  docu- 
mentation and  Information  retrieval  to  con- 
trol what  has  been  referred  to,  and  correctly 
in  my  Judgment,  as  the  information  explo- 
sion. 

The  article  cites  statistics  which  have  been 
presented  to  our  subcommittee.  There  are 
30,000  technical  Journals  now  being  pub- 
lished. Annually  1,000  more  are  added.  To- 
day, of  all  scientists  who  have  ever  lived,  80 
percent  are  now  living;  2  million  articles, 
based  on  scholarly  research,  are  published 
annually.  The  article  Indicates  how  the  new 
electronically  based  technology  may  be  able 
to  lend  to  college  and  university  librarians 
helpful  tools  and  techniques. 

More  than  ever,  excellence  In  teaching  and 
research  depends  on  an  adequate  selection 
of  books,  periodicals,  scientific  Journals,  and 
documents.  Yet  50  percent  of  our  4-year 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  82  percent 
of  our  2-year  institutions  fall  below  ac- 
cepted minimum  standards  in  the  number 
of  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

Moreover,  current  national  statistics  show 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity library  books  per  student.  The  reason 
Is  that  enrollments  are  Increasing  faster 
than  per  student  expenditures  for  books. 
Today,  an  estimated  $226  million  Is  needed 
merely  to  stock  the  shelves  of  our  univer- 
sities with  the  books  needed  for  the  present 
student  and  faculty  population.  Meanwhile, 
rising  college  and  university  enrollments  are 
expected  to  swell  from  today's  4.8  to  6.9 
million  by  1970. 

Title  n  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  help 
Institutions  of  higher  education  acquire 
library  materials  needed  for  their  expanded 
responsibilities  in  research,  teaching,  and 
student  use;  to  encourage  new  and  enlarged 
college  and  university  training  programs  to 
prepare  individuals  for  service  in  the  projects 
relating  to  the  Improvement  of  libraries  and 
the  library  and  Information  sciences. 

The  proposal  Is  divided  Into  two  parts. 
The  first  would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  colleges  or 
combinations  of  colleges  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  ma- 
terials, and  other  related  library  materials. 

Institutions  submitting  appropriate  appli- 
cations would  receive  a  basic  grant  of  up  to 
$5,000.  The  Commissioner  would  also  be 
authorized  to  make  supplemental  grants, 
not  to  exceed  $10  for  each  full-time  student. 
Supplemental  grants  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  criteria  as  size  and  age  of  the 


library  collection,  student  enrollment,  and 
endowment  and  other  financial  resoiircea. 
Only  the  basic  grant  would  be  matched  by 
the  Institution.  Each  Institution  or  com- 
bination of  institutions  would  provide  assur- 
ances  that  their  previous  year's  expenditures 
for  materials  would  be  maintained. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Hurley  will  be 
happy  to  explain  to  each  of  you  how  the 
checks  you  make  out  for  Salem  can  be  use- 
fully applied  to  this  and  other  matching 
funds.  That  particular  $5,000  from  you  for 
library  purposes  should  be  a  seed  corn  from 
which  an  abundant  Intellectual  harvest  can 
come.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  compare  It 
to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  which 
fed  the  multitudes  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 

There  are  other  parts  to  the  President's 
program  for  higher  education,  which  are  de- 
signed to  assist  developing  colleges,  as  in 
title  III  of  S.  600.  Under  this  5-year  pro- 
gram, funded  at  $30  million  for  the  first 
year,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  could 
make  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  strengthening  the  academic  pro- 
grams of  some  of  ovu-  institutions.  This 
could  be  done  In  a  number  of  ways,  through 
faculty  exchange  programs.  Introduction  of 
new  currlculums,  visiting  scholars,  working 
out  cooperative  education  programs  which 
would  permit  alternate  periods  of  employ- 
ment and  study  as  in  the  Antioch  plan,  and 
the  joint  use  of  common  library  or  laboratory 
facilities  where  feasible. 

Finally,  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  through  an 
authorization  of  $25  million  for  the  first 
year,  a  program  for  expanding  and  develop- 
ing university  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams is  envisaged. 

This  program  is  an  expanded  version  of 
a  university  extension  proposal,  S.  3477, 
which  Senator  Randolph  and  I  carried 
through  the  Senate  in  the  87th  Congress,  but 
which  was  not  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time.  It  is  our  hope 
that  now  that  it  Is  part  of  the  administra- 
tion program,  the  House  will  be  able  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  essential  merits  of  the 
concept. 

Hearings  on  S.  600  are  now  underway,  and 
I  am  confident  that  after  the  precise  lan- 
guage has  been  worked  out.  and  after  such 
changes  as  the  Congress  deems  proper  are 
made,  the  higher  education  bill  can  become 
a  statute. 

This  has  been  a  rather  brief  review  of  a 
fairly  comprehensive  program,  and  in  the 
course  of  it,  I  may  well  have  told  you  far 
more  than  you  may  have  wished  to  learn.  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  vice  of  a  teacher.  I  do 
get  Interested  in  my  subject  and  I  get  car- 
ried away  to  the  point  where  I  sometimes 
forget  to  hear  the  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
hour.  In  closing,  I  can  only  once  again  ex- 
press to  you  and  to  the  Senator  from  the 
West  Virginia,  my  deep  appreciation  for  your 
wonderful  hospitality  and  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  time  to  talk  with  you  to- 
night. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Joseph  P.  Thorning,  Ph. 
D.,  D.D.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
Carrollton  Manor,  Md.,  and  professor 
of  Latin  American  history,  Marymount 
College,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Pather,  author  of  life  and 
of  love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  brightly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  upon  all  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 


Impart,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  choicest 
blessings  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  those  who  coun- 
sel him. 

Vouchsafe  to  the  rulers,  legislators, 
and  judges  throughout  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, including  Canada,  the  vision  and 
valor  to  promote  wise,  far-reaching  pro- 
grams in  ways  compatible  with  respect 
for  all  reasonable,  responsible  citizens, 
families,  and  parties. 

Accept  our  heartfelt  thankfulness.  Al- 
mighty God,  for  sound  achievements  in 
the  political  and  social  development  of 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chile,  where  newly  won 
liberties  and  the  processes  of  representa- 


tive government  promise  constant,  or- 
derly, and  democratic  progress. 

In  Thy  presence,  dear  Saviour,  we  im- 
plore divine  graces  to  understand  the 
Bible  which,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, teaches  us  that  "a  brother  helped 
by  a  brother  is  a  strong  city,"  on  the 
national  and  international  scene. 

We  seek  these  celestial  favors  in  the 
name  of  our  most  Holy  Redeemer,  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2594.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  annuity  Increase  legislation; 

and 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American 
Government:  What  Is  It?  How  Does  It 
Function?" 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  664.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  893.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
13,  1935  (49  Stat.  388),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska; 

S.  908.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved  accounting 
procedures; 

S.  1129.  An  act  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  to  permit  the 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constitut- 
ing less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber 
product;  and 

S.  1229.  An  act  to  provide  vmiform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  89TH 
CONGRESS.  1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  tabulation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  scheduled  appropriations  business  of 
the  session  is  yet  to  come  before  the 
House,  but  we  nonetheless  thought  it  ap- 
propriate, on  the  eve  of  departure  of 
many  Members  for  their  home  districts 
during  the  brief  Easter  respite,  to  include 
a  short  recapitulation  of  the  biUs  thus  far 
processed.  There  have  been  two  bills 
supplying  supplementals  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1965,  ending  this  June  30,  and 
three  regular  bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

We  have  thus  far  held  to  the  reporting 
schedule  announced  earlier.  We  are 
right  on  the  mark  in  that  connection  and 
have  every  hope  that  the  last  regular  bill 
can  come  before  the  House  on  June  22 
as  scheduled. 

I  believe  the  tabulation  which  follows 
is  self-explanatory: 


The  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  Apr.  15,  1965 


BiU 


For  fiscal  year  19fi5:  ,  ,     ^        ... 

CCC  supplemental  capital  funds  restoration 

2d  supplemental  (pay  increase,  Appalacbla,  etc.) 

Fiscalioes 

For  fiscal  year  1966:  ^      ,  ^     , 

District  of  Columbia,  Federal  paymentonly 

Interior - 

Treasury-Post  Office - 

Fiscaiioee 

Session  totals: 

House 

Senate 

Enacted — 


Budget 

estimates  of 

appropriations 


$1. 742. 209. 000 
2. 226. 456. 933 


3. 968. 665. 933 


53. 122. 000 
1, 240, 849. 600 
6.708.510.000 


8. 002, 481, 600 


11.971.147.433 
1, 742, 209, 000 
1,742,209,000 


House 


$1,600,000,000 
2,118.3.33.(83 


3, 718, 333. 083 


44,122.000 
1,184,090.300 
6,604,404,000 


7.832.616,300 


11.660,949,383 


Senate 


Eeductlons— 


Enacted 


$1, 600, 000, 000 


1, 600, 000, 000 


1.600,000,000 


$1,600,000,000 


1. 600. 000, 000 


1,600.000,000 


Latest  stage 
of  bill 


-$142. 209, 000 
-108,123,850 


-9, 000. 000 

-56,759,200 

-104,106.000 


Cumulative 


-$250,332,860 


-169,865.200 


-420, 198, 060 
-142.209,000 
-142,209,000 


TRANSFER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CONSENT  AND  PRIVATE  CALEN- 
DARS TO  MONDAY.  APRIL  26,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar,  in  order  on  April  19, 
and  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar,  in 
order  on  April  20,  be  transferred  to  Mon- 
day, April  26. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER   OP   MOTIONS    TO   SUS- 
PEND THE    RULES   UNDER   RULE 
XXVn  TO  MONDAY.  APRIL  26.  1965 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  imder  rule  XXVn,  In 
order  on  Monday,  April  19,  be  trans- 
ferred to  Monday,  April  26. 

The  SPEAKER.   Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  242,  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day. 


ANNIVERSARY   OP  THE   FOUNDING 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  328  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  328 

Whereas  April  14,  1956,  marks  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  a  xmlon  of  American  Re- 
publics now  known  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
is  maintaining  a  peaceful  and  understanding 
atmosphere  throughout  the  hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  through  its  functional  units — 

(a)  promotes  cooperation  among  the  sister 
Republics  to  achieve  better  use  of  resources 
designed  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of 
all  its  people: 

(b)  seeks  stronger  ties  of  friendship  and 
understanding  among  the  American  people 
through  increased  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  exchanges;  and 

(c)  serves  aa  an  advisory  body  on  matters 
of  International  law  and  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  certain  legislation  through  the  hemis- 
phere; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  Joined  Its 
sister  Republics  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  buUd  a  hemisphere  where  all 
men  can  hope  for  a  siiltable  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  all  can  live  out  their  Uvea  In  dignity 
and  freedom;  and 


Whereas  these  aims  for  a  better  world  face 
threats  of  subversion  from  forces  organized 
to  enslave  the  people  incompatible  with  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  honor  of  this  special 
diamond  Jubilee  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  the  other  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  the  peoples  of  those  Re- 
publics Its  most  cordial  greetings  with  a 
fervent  hope  for  a  renewed  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  emphasized  in  the  (Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  has  been  my  privilege,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution marking  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  inter-American  system 
and  extending  our  most  cordial  greetings 
to  the  legislative  bodies  and  peoples  of 
the  other  American  Republics.  This  res- 
olution, commemorating  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  inter -American  system, 
also  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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In  the  intervening  12  months  since  we 
last  observed  Pan  American  Day  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
have  been  several  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  the  Latin  American  area. 

Last  July,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  took  significant  action  at  the 
ninth  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs.  Its  decision 
that  member  nations  sever  diplomatic 
or  consular  relations  with  Cuba;  sus- 
pend all  direct  and  indirect  trade,  except 
for  humanitarian  purposes;  and  suspend 
all  sea  transport  with  Cuba,  except  that 
of  a  humanitarian  nature,  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  political  and 
economic  isolation  of  the  Castro  regime. 
All  but  one  of  the  American  Republics 
have  complied  with  the  OAS  decision- 
Mexico  being  the  single  exception. 

This  decision  has  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  reducing  the  movement  of  subversives, 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  finance  subver- 
sive activity,  as  well  as  restricting  the 
dissemination  of  propaganda,  all  of 
which  were  facilitated  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  Cuban  diplomatic  missions  in 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

A  year  ago  this  month,  the  Commu- 
nist-influenced Goulart  regime  in  Brazil 
surrendered  power  to  military  leaders. 
Several  days  later,  Brazil's  Congress 
elected  Gen.  Himiberto  Castello  Branco 
as  Pi'ovisional  President.  Under  its  new 
leadership  Brazil  has  witnessed  a  decline 
of  inflation  which  was  destroying  the 
economy,  and  Government  oflBcials  are 
practicing  a  private  enterprise  philoso- 
phy. Elections  for  several  gubernatorial 
posts  as  well  as  seats  in  the  Brazilian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  scheduled  for 
this  year,  and  the  presidential  election  is 
scheduled  for  1966. 

In  Chile,  Eduardo  Frei  gained  a  tre- 
mendous victory  last  September  over  the 
Communist-backed  candidate,  Salvador 
Allende.  The  elections  held  in  March 
won  his  party  an  absolute  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  first  such  since 
1851.  Although  facing  difficult  obstacles 
in  the  months  ahead,  Frei  is  going  for- 
ward with  a  vast  economic  and  social  re- 
form program. 

In  British  Guiana,  the  last  pro-Com- 
munist regime  In  Latin  America  outside 
of  Cuba,  the  Marxist  government  of 
Cheddi  Jagan,  has  fallen.  Although  the 
new  coalition  government  elected  in  De- 
cember 1964  faces  many  problems.  It 
hopes  to  reverse  some  of  the  economic 
trends  of  the  past  and  establish  a  climate 
of  confidence  for  the  future. 

Yet.  despite  these  significant  Commu- 
nist reversals,  testimony  received  since 
the  reconvening  of  Congress  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
indicates  that  the  Communist  subversive 
threat  to  Latin  America  Is  as  great  as 
ever. 

A  secret  meeting  of  Latin  American 
Communist  Parties  was  held  last  No- 
vember in  Havana.  The  objectives  of 
that  meeting,  fully  supported  by  Moscow, 
appear  to  have  been  threefold: 

First.  To  achieve  greater  coordination 
and  mutual  support  among  the  Commu- 
nist Parties  in  Latin  America. 

Second.  To  give  new  Impetus  to  Com- 
munist activity  in  the  hemisphere. 


Third.  To  bring  about  a  greater  degree 
of  unity  within  the  Communist  move- 
ment and  to  marshal  support  for  the 
U.S.S  JR.  in  the  conflict  with  Red  China. 

Since  the  November  meeting,  regroup- 
ing of  Communist  forces  has  begun  to 
take  place  in  all  of  the  Communist  and 
Communist-affiliated  parties  in  the 
hemisphere,  and  new  evidences  of  activ- 
ity are  visible  almost  daily.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
our  colleagues  in  the  OAS  can  afford  to 
become  complacent  or  avoid  making  a 
still  greater  effort  to  meet  the  increasing 
danger  of  communism. 

A  unanimous  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  en- 
titled "Communism  In  Latin  America," 
released  only  today,  warns  that  the  Com- 
munist program  for  the  subversion  of 
Latin  America,  directed  and  financed 
through  Castro's  Cuba,  with  specific 
countries  as  principal  target  areas,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  direct  and  serious  threat 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

While  the  report  "Communism  in  Latin 
America"  is  available  in  its  entirety  both 
to  the  Members  and  to  the  public,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
findings  of  the  subcommittee: 
Findings 

X 

The  United  States  has  yet  to  develop  an 
adequate  ideological  offensive  as  convincing 
evidence  to  aU  Latin  Americans  that  our  way 
of  life  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived much  testimony  regarding  the  stand- 
ard pattern  of  Communist  professionals — 
boring  Into  the  communications  media,  the 
educational  system,  the  labor  imlons,  the 
courts. 

n 
The  ultimate  answer  to  the  CJommunlst 
menace  in  Latin  America  lies  in  the  solution 
of  major  economic  and  social  problems  and 
the  evolvement  of  stable,  democratic  re- 
gimes. In  the  interim  period  before  these 
goals  can  be  attained,  the  security  forces  of 
Individual  countries  will  remain  the  major 
obstacle  to  Communist  seizures  of  power. 

The  prospects  for  an  Increased,  rather  than 
lessened,  threat  of  armed  Insurgency  and 
violence  stresses  the  Importance  of  the  role 
of  Latin  American  sectu-ity  forces  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

in 
The  widespread  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical problems  of  Latin  America,  are  serious- 
ly compounded  by  its  population  growth,  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  population  of  all  Latin  America  is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  almost  3  percent  a  year. 
The  present  225  million  population  wiU 
reach  600  million  by  the  turn  of  the  centxiry. 
This  veritable  explosion  will  provide  a  fertile 
area  for  the  growth  of  communism,  unless 
action  Is  taken  to  meet  these  growing  pres- 
sures. 

The  subcommittee  notes  that  the  pressure 
of  rapidly  growing  populations  on  available 
resources  is  no  longer  being  ignored.  The 
awareness  of  this  problem  Is  more  encour- 
aging in  Latin  America  than  in  other  areas, 
since  more  and  more  groups  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican societies.  Including  religious  leaders,  are 
beginning  to  tallt  more  frankly  about  the 
problem. 

vr 
In  Latin   American  cotmtrles  which  de- 
pend on  one  or  two  major  commodities  for 
their  export  earnings  and  their  foreign  ex- 
change,  the  stabilization  of  prices  is   im- 


portant to  the  economy,  and  hence,  to  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  combat  communism. 

The  sugar  economy  of  Cuba  might  well  be 
brought  to  its  knees  by  low  and  unstable 
prices  over  a  period  of  years.  Conversely, 
stabilization  of  prices  of  basic  commodities 
In  countries  other  than  Cuba  would  have  a 
significant  effect  both  economically  and 
psychologically. 

V 

Several  major  deficiencies  continue  to  limit 
Latin  American  counterinsurgency  capabili- 
ties. The  means  of  combating  the  subversive 
tactics  of  the  Communist  professional  re- 
quire  considerable   Improvement. 

Weaknesses  include  limited  training  in  this 
tjrpe  of  operation,  poor  logistical  support  sys- 
tems for  svLBtalned  and  widely  deployed  ac- 
tions, poor  communications,  a  lack  of  air 
and  ground  mobility,  and  a  diversity  of 
obsolescent  equipment.  For  example,  all-out 
terrorist  drives  in  Venezuela  in  1963  were 
aided  by  the  fact  that  five  separate  policing 
forces  shared  Jurisdictions  within  the  capital 
city.  With  U.S.  assistance,  a  Joint  operations 
center  was  established  and  police  capabilities 
have  since  Improved  considerably. 

Another  limiting  factor  Is  the  universally 
short  term  of  service  for  conscripts.  The 
mass  of  enlisted  men  in  some  countries  serve 
only  6  or  8  months,  allowing  little  time  for 
acquiring  professional  military  skills.  Be- 
cause of  the  frequent  early  discharge  of  the 
conscripts,  the  armed  forces  may  be  at  only 
half  strength  for  several  months  each  year. 

VI 

While  the  problem  of  training  of  subver- 
sives by  Cuba  has  so  far  been  confined  to 
Latin  American  countries,  a  distinct  possi- 
bility exists  for  an  Increase  in  Cuban  train- 
ing of  Africans  for  subversive  purposes. 

It  could  manifest  itself  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  including,  for  example:  (1)  An  in- 
crease In  travel  by  Africans  to  Cuba  for 
political  Indoctrination  and  for  training  in 
guerrilla  and  subversive  activity; 

(2)  An  increase  in  Cuban  propaganda  di- 
rected toward  Africa;  and 

(3)  An  effort  to  expand  Cuban  diplomatic 
representation  in  Africa. 

The  possibility  also  of  Cuban  arms  and 
funds  being  sent  to  Africa  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded. 

vn 

The  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  Communist 
China,  still  supports  Cuba — economically, 
politically,  and  militarily. 

Without  Its  direct  financial  support  in  the 
form  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  Cuba's  economy  would  be  flattened. 
Also,  Cuba  Is  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  for  Its  military  equipment 
and  spare  parts.  There  Is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest that  these  contributions  will  diminish 
materially  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Politically,  Cuba  continues  to  be  influenced 
by  the  Soviet  brand  of  communism.  Mili- 
tarily, Soviet  advisers  in  Cuba  constitute  a 
substantial  degree  of  Soviet  influence  and 
the  ability  to  exert  leverage.  To  allow  Cuba's 
collapse  would  substantially  diminish  Com- 
munist influence  throughout  Latin  America. 

vm 

The  Communist  program  for  the  subver- 
sion of  Latin  America,  directed  and  flnanced 
through  Castro's  Cuba,  with  specific  coun- 
tries as  principal  target  areas,  continues  to  be 
a  direct  and  serious  threat  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  Is  apparent  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  our  colleagues  in  the  OAS  can 
afford  to  become  complacent  or  avoid  mak- 
ing a  still  greater  effort  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing danger.  Regrouping  of  Communist  forces 
Is  taking  place  in  all  of  the  Conununlst  and 
Communist-affiliated  parties  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  new  evidences  of  activity  are  vis- 
ible almost  dally. 
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Despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  to  discourage  trade  with  Cuba  by  our 
allies  and  by  countries  of  the  free  world, 
there  Is  substantial  evidence  that  such  com- 
merce continues. 

Free  world  flag  vessels  arriving  in  Cuba 
since  January  1.  1963.  numbered  214,  with 
a  gross  tonnage  capacity  of  1.5  mUUon  tons. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  (through  March 
1965)  39  free  world  flag  vessels  arrived  In 
Cuban  ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  these  findings, 
arrived  at  from  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses familiar  with  the  threat  posed  by 
Communist  operators  in  Latin  America, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

Recommendations 
I 
The  United  States  should  take  appropriate 
steps  as  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  to  develop  a  more 
positive  and  aggressive  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  Communist  subversive  activities 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  subcommittee  Is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  evidence  It  has  received  regarding  the 
step-up  m  subversive  activities,  prime  target 
areas,  and  the  major  deflclencles  limiting 
counterinsurgency  capabilities  in  Latin 
America. 

The  subcommittee  notes  with  favor  the 
OAS  meeting  of  consultation  of  the  foreign 
ministers  scheduled  for  May  of  this  year  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  principal  subjects  on 
the  agenda  are  the  strengthening  and  func- 
tioning of  the  inter-American  system,  meas- 
ures to  Improve  the  functioning  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  a  study 
of  the  relationships  of  the  Council  with  its 
various  organs  as  well  as  the  functioning  of 
these  organs.  The  subcommittee  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  danger  to  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  the  member  nations — to  the  very 
existence  of  their  forms  of  government  in 
some  Instances — will  not  be  overlooked. 
n 
Measures  should  be  taken  by  all  parties  at 
Interest,  particularly  in  those  countries  which 
have  been  Identifled  as  prime  target  areas  for 
subversion,  to  protect  more  adequately  the 
lives  of  U.S.  Government  personnel,  as  weU 
as  properties  of  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  condemns  the  wanton 
attacks  on  U.S.  embassies  and  libraries  and 
the  bold  kidnappings  of  U.S.  officials  In  Latin 
American  countries.  The  protection  of  U.S. 
property  and  personnel  abroad  deserves  ac- 
tive and  primary  attention.  Since  evidence 
received  by  the  subcommittee  Indicates  Com- 
munist Insurgency  efforts  will  Increase  rather 
than  diminish  In  the  months  ahead,  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  personnel  and  property  should 
be  a  matter  of  Increasing  concern. 

in 

U.S.  aid.  In  the  form  of  military  assistance 
to  Latin  American  countries,  should  place  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  materiel  for  local  mili- 
tary units  in  civic  action  projects.  Also,  the 
training  of  Latin  American  military  person- 
nel In  the  United  States  should  be  continued, 
since  It  has  proved  highly  beneficial  in  the 
fight  against  Communist  aggression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  subconunlttee  foxind  during  its  hear- 
ings that  the  civic  action  program  has  Im- 
proved the  Image  of  the  military  In  Latin 
America  by  manifesting  the  Interest  of  the 
military  and  the  armed  forces  In  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  it 
tends  to  lessen  the  vulnerability  of  the  civil- 
ian population  to  subversive  efforts. 

Training  of  military  personnel  from  Latin 
American    coxintries   In   the   United   States 


provides  a  better  understanding  between 
United  States  and  Latin  American  military 
personnel. 

The  subcommittee  received  testimony  that 
the  prime  target  of  subversive  elements  In 
the  military  forces  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  the  enlisted  man.  It  also  could 
prove  advantageous  for  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  to  direct  some  additional  ef- 
forts toward  vocational  projects  aimed  at 
improving  the  abilities  and  skills  of  the  en- 
listed man  so  that  he  may  take  his  place  In 
the  community  at  the  end  of  his  military 
service. 

TV 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared  for 
Increased  requests  for  support  In  personnel 
and  materiel  to  counter  effectively  the  tac- 
tics of  Commtinlst  insurgents. 

In  view  of  the  present  and  Increasing 
danger  p>o6ed  by  Commmiist  subversive  ter- 
rorists In  certain  Latin  American  countries, 
a  need  exists  to  step  up  the  capability  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  that  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  deal  with  this  threat, 
v 
Increased  efforts  should  be  made  by  the 
executive  branch,  both  unilaterally  and 
multllaterally,  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  our  NATO  aUles  and  the 
free  world  community,  to  discourage  trade 
with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  noting  the  Communist 
reversals  that  have  taken  place  in  Latin 
America  in  the  past  12  months,  let  me 
again  reemphasize  the  present  and  in- 
creasing danger  posed  by  Communist 
subversive  terrorists  in  that  area.  The 
United  States  and  its  Latin  American 
allies  must  be  prepared  to  deal  firmly 
with  this  threat.  Only  in  this  way  can 
our  inter-American  system  survive  and 
flourish. 

Mr.  MAHUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me 
and  I  want  to  join  him  in  this  commemo- 
ration of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  compliment  our 
chairman  on  the  hearings  that  we  re- 
cently concluded,  as  well  as  those  of  2 
years  ago.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  has 
enabled  people  who  are  interested  in 
this  very  important  subject  to  obtain 
information  in  continuity  through  the 
efforts  of  our  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  if  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
in  our  committee  report,  on  page  3, 
where  we  set  out  the  risks  as  we  see  them 
as  they  exist  today  is  well  worth  the  time 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  to  read  and 
to  be  aware,  as  the  committee  was  made 
aware,  of  the  things  that  developed 
from  the  meeting  in  Havana  last  No- 
vember of  the  Communist  Parties 
throughout  Latin  America— I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  not  an- 
ticipate— I  notice  in  his  statement  he 
emphasized  the  particular  target  cotm- 
trles which  were  revealed  at  this  meeting 
in  Havana — that  we  could  expect  direct 
terrorist  activities  to  step  up  in  these 
named  countries? 

Also,  if  I  remember  correctly,  our  In- 
formation was  that  the  Communists 
agreed  to  renew  their  effort  in  those 


countries  other  than  the  direct  target 
areas,  and  they  expected  to  be  able  to 
step  up  their  activities  in  hiding  behind 
political  popular  front  organizations. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  just  as  im- 
portant for  us  to  be  alerted  to  this  plan  to 
once  again  attempt  to  hide  behind  popu- 
lar fronts  by  the  Communists  in  those 
covmtries  where  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Communist  Party  is  politically  popu- 
lar for  the  moment.  These  are  leftist 
groups  that  ndght  make  up  a  popular 
front  which  might  enable  the  Commu- 
nists to  operate  politically  in  those  cotm- 
tries* 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  I  concur  in  the 
conclusions  he  has  reached.  While  the 
communique  that  was  issued  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  meeting  in  Havana — in- 
cidentally, this  communique  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  report — empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  certain  countries  will 
be  primary  target  areas,  there  is  no  in- 
dication there  will  be  any  decrease  In  the 
emphasis  on  Communist  activities  in  the 
other  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  the 
examination  of  this  picture  is,  as  the 
gentleman  so  well  asserted  in  his  state- 
ment, in  coimtries  like  Brazil  where  if 
we  go  back  a  year  or  so  the  Cormnunists 
were  on  the  verge  of  success,  and  Chile, 
in  a  very  critical  state  imtil  the  recent 
election,  in  these  areas,  is  where  the 
Communist  cause  seems  to  have  suffered 
a  setback  politically.  I  think  we  should 
be  alerted  to  their  effort  in  this  regroup- 
ing of  their  activities  and  reorganization 
on  a  hemispherewide  basis  of  their  polit- 
ical activities  that  may  be  pretty  well 
concealed,  and  will  not  openly  admit  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  Communist  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  and 
agree  that  we  should  be  extremely  alert, 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  other 
countries  of  the  OAS  as  well. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  yielding.  I  certainly 
want  to  join  in  the  remarks  he  has  made 
commemorating  this  very  important  day. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
gentleman's  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  I  especially  note  the 
continuity  of  interest  which  he  has 
maintained  and  which  the  subcommittee 
is  maintaining.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  is 
very  conscientious,  dedicated,  and  well 
informed.  He  continues  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country. 

The  report  which  has  just  been  re- 
leased by  the  subcommittee  is  one  that 
is  very  well  balanced.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MAILLIARD]  for  making  the  point 
that  while  we  have  every  right  to  be 
reasonably  pleased  at  the  progress  made 
in  Latin  America  in  the  last  year — cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  more  than  had  been 
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anticipated — nonetheless  pressure  is  still 
on.  The  Communists  certainly  have 
every  plan  to  increase  their  activities 
in  the  entire  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  the 
Russian  Communists  at  the  meeting  in 
Havana  in  November  announced  that 
they  are  out  to  regain  or  recaptiure  con- 
trol in  Latin  America  in  this  struggle 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Russian  Communists 
have  pui-sued  the  struggle  in  Latin 
America  and  have,  interestingly  enough, 
adopted  Chinese  methods.  This  is  a 
significant  change  in  the  Communist 
tactics  in  Latin  America,  that  is,  the 
Russians  are  seeking  to  consolidate  their 
position  and  to  make  the  drives,  and 
in  doing  so  have,  in  eflfect,  adopted  the 
Chinese  pattern  of  increasing  terrorist 
activities  and  violence  and  the  use  of 
the  popular-front  device. 

The  inter-American  system  as  we  cele- 
brate its  75th  anniversary  has  come  a 
very  long  way,  yet  I  think  the  turning 
point  was  in  1960  in  many  ways.  Per- 
haps the  principal  reason  was  that  both 
political  parties  in  the  United  States 
recognized  the  tremendous  importance 
of  Latin  America,  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  entire  free  world;  and 
that  we  were  no  longer  content  to  sit 
back  as  passive  bystanders  enunciating 
high-sounding  platitudes  about  the  free 
world  movement  and  the  involvement 
of  the  Latinos  in  that  movement. 

We,  the  United  States,  in  1961,  with 
the  dramatic  announcement  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  became  intimately, 
personally,  and  directly  involved  with 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves  in  try- 
ing to  bring  about  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  evolutions  and  revolutions 
necessary  in  Latin  America,  and  tie  them 
in  with  our  destiny  and  with  the  destiny 
of  the  free  world. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  Is 
the  electric  change  which  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  North  and  South 
Americans  and,  indeed,  the  free  world, 
and  is  the  most  significant  advance 
made  by  the  inter-American  system 
since  It  began  75  years  ago  or  since  Si- 
m6n  Bolivar  first  announced  the  Idea 
that  Americans  ought  to  get  together  to 
do  those  things  which  were  in  their  best 
joint  interests. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  on 
this  day  of  observance  also  to  point  out 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
In  the  United  States  have  become  more 
directly    and    intimately    involved,    the 
truth  Is  that  the  Latins  themselves  now 
recognize  this  and  have  recognized  it  for 
several  years.    The  results  of  that  recog- 
nition have  been  really  heartwarming, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  Communist 
reversals,  which  are  set  forth  in  our  re- 
port, but  in  terms  of  actual  progress  to- 
ward   the    objectives    which    President 
Johnson  seeks  to  achieve  In  both  North 
and  South  America.    In  terms  of  broad 
economic  development,  of  social  changes, 
or  of  political  evolution,  we  must  say, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  people  of  South 
America,   such   as  their  fantastic  and 
phenomenal    population    growth,    not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  Com- 
munists, notwithstanding  the  Inherent 
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political  problems  that  exist,  that  to- 
gether we  have  made  phenomenal  prog- 
ress in  a  short  time,  and  we  have  every 
reason,  giving  due  recognition  to  the 
problems  that  exist  today,  to  look  to  the 
future  with  great  optimism. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  needs  to  be 
made,  that  while  the  United  States  in  its 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs  and  other 
programs  is  very  much  involved  in  Latin 
America,  there  is  increasing  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  Americans  them- 
selves that  their  problems  can  be  multi- 
lateralized    and    notwithstanding    that 
every  one  of  those  countries  is  individual 
and  sovereign  they  have  worked  together 
better  than  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Fui'thermore  notwithstanding  the  very 
substantial  financial  assistance  and  con- 
tribution in  terms  of  Government  funds 
of  one  kind  or  another  which  come  out 
of  this  country,  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  great  majority  of  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  broad  objectives  of  this 
tremendous  program  must  come  from 
private  funds  as  well  as   from  public 
sources  within  Latin  America  itself.   The 
essential  remaining  ingredient  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money,  has  to  be  the  willing- 
ness, the  spirit  and  cooperation  of  the 
Latins    themselves.      This    they    have 
demonstrated.    They  have  demonstrated 
it  politically.    They  have  demonstrated 
it    economically.      They    have    demon- 
strated it  by  the  adoption  of  self -reform 
programs  which  only  a  few  short  years 
ago  we  on  this  floor  thought  would  have 
been  impossible  of  achievement. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
we  can  say  today  on  this  75th  observance 
of  the  creation  of  the  inter-American 
system  that.  Indeed,  we  do  have  an 
Alianza  para  Progresso — an  Alliance  for 
Progress — in  which  the  peoples  of  North 
and  South  America  show  to  all  of  the 
world  that  together  we  can  achieve  com- 
mon objectives  to  assure  the  things  that 
both  of  us  really  desire,  which  is  our  own 
strength,  our  own  liberty,  ovu-  own  free- 
dom and  our  own  fulfillment  In  life. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  who  Is  an 
extremely  able  and  well-informed  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  and  who  always  makes  a  very 
fine  contribution. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.    I  simply  would  like  to 
underscore  the   remarks  made  by   the 
gentleman  from  Florida  which  I  think 
were  very  telling  and  quite  true.    I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  also,  I  think  a  great 
contribution  has  been  made  In  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  leadership  of  South 
America  of  a  confidence  in  themselves  as 
equals  in  negotiations  and  with  the  rela- 
tionships to  the  United  States,  and  as 
that  confidence  has  built  up  In  the  lead- 
ership, It  has  also  begun  to  be  imbued  In 
the  people  themselves.    When  they  have 
that  confidence  which  really  is  the  basis 
for  the  dignity  that  is  necessary  for  peo- 
ple to  move  and  work  together,  we  will 
really  be  making  progress  in  the  spirit 
In  which  it  was  meant  to  be  when  we 
established  the  alliance. 
Mr.  SELDEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  not  to  oppose  but  to  confirm  mv 
support  again  as  I  have  in  the  past  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  note  perhaps  of 
some  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place 
toward  the  beginning  of  our  relationshiD 
with  our  hemisphere  neighbors. 

I  just  note  from  the  export-import 
papers  that  Brazil  has  just  sold  to  Red 
China  1  million  tons  of  wheat  for  sterling 
dollars  and  would  not  disclose  the  price 
The  assumption  of  the  person  who  wrote 
the  article  was  that  the  price  was  prob- 
ably at  a  base  below  the  world  price. 

Brazil  has  also  announced  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  undis- 
closed amount  of  wheat  to  be  paid  for 
by  barter,  by  oil,  machinery,  and  fuel. 

In  both  of  these  transactions  we  in 
America  have  a  very  vital  stake.    It  is 
very  important  that  we  continue  to  work 
with  our  hemisphere  neighbors  and  to 
try  to  achieve  that  imderstanding  that 
the  gentleman  now  addressing  us  in  the 
well  of  the  House  has  worked  so  hard  to 
try  to  achieve  between  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  our  Nation.    However, 
I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  na- 
tions to  which  we  are  giving  of  our  sub- 
stance and  our  aid  all  along  the  line  that 
they  take  Into  consideration  the  Impact 
of  whatever  maneuvers  and  whatever 
trade  and  whatever  policies  that  they 
follow  in  the  world  or  in  international 
trade,  which  maneuvers  and  trade  and 
policies  can  undermine  for  us  some  of 
the  great  progress  that  we  have  been 
making  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  say  that  this  should  be  looked  into. 
It  should  be  investigated.  We  ought  to 
find  out  exactly  what  happens  and 
whether  American  dollars  are  being  used 
to  foster  trade  in  an  indirect  manner 
with  those  whom  we  are  avowed  to  see  do 
not  disrupt  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Ml-.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I 
doubt  if  there  Is  another  Member  of  the 
House  who  works  harder  or  longer  than 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  he  has  done  an  out- 
standing job,  and  he  deserves  praise  and 
appreciation  all  over  our  great  American 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  sentimental  in- 
terest In  Latin  America.  Some  of  my 
dearest  days  were  spent  in  Nicaragua 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Later  I  was  in  Cuba 
during  the  war  for  the  inspection  of  that 
beautiful  island.  Nicaragua  and  Cuba 
are  inbedded  in  my  heart  close  to  my 
own  country,  the  United  States. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  closest 
and  deepest  interest  of  the  United  States 
was  In  Latin  America  and  In  Africa.  I 
know  there  are  freedom's  interests  In  the 
Par  East,  and  Involvements  there,  that 
cannot  be  dismissed,  but  I  believe  our 
Immediate,  direct,  and  most  meaningful 
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interest  Is   in   Latin   America   and   in 

Africa. 

The  shortest  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  from  Africa  to  South  America. 
This  fact  I  would  say  stresses  the  close- 
ness of  the  interest  of  our  country  in 
Latin  America  and  in  Africa. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
of  Africa  produce  many  of  the  same 
commodities.  The  pressing  need  is  for 
some  workable  system  of  stabilization.  I 
know  this  involves  a  big  problem,  but 
what  is  needed  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Latin-American  neighbors,  for  our  own 
benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  Africa  Is  a  stabilization  program. 
We  have  to  work  It  out.  I  know  it  will 
be  difficult.  We  have  had  diflBculty  in 
our  own  country  with  our  agricultural 
program,  but  unless  we  had  worked  out 
an  agricultural  program  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  Nicaragua  In  the 
year  1895.  I  attended  a  public  school 
there,  and  the  young  man  teacher  stood 
in  the  rear  with  a  ruler.  We  studied  out 
loud,  and  if  we  did  not  shout  loud  enough 
the  teacher  rapped  us  over  the  head  with 
that  ruler.  My  Spanish  was  literally 
knocked  Into  my  head,  and  later  I  found 
It  was  not  very  good  Spanish  at  that,  a 
mbctuie  more  Carib  Indian  than  Spanish. 

I  mention  this  because  I  have  recently 
been  rereading  a  book  on  the  Nlcaraguan 
Canal  written  by  Henry  Isaac  Sheldon  In 
1895  In  which  he  states  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  State  of  California  at 
that  time  was  about  the  same  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  If 
within  my  lifetime,  California  has  grown 
to  such  giant  proportions,  what  may  be 
ahead  In  the  lifetimes  of  my  yoimger 
colleagues?  For  one  thing  I  am  con- 
fident, within  another  half  century  the 
powers  and  the  glory  and  the  might  of  all 
the  Republics  on  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere will  have  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold and  among  the  largest  cities  in  all 
the  world  surely  will  be  one  in  Latin 
America. 

Again  I  compliment  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  I  am  privileged  and 
happy  to  be  here  on  the  thrilling  occa- 
sion of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  his  very 
kind  remarks.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
he  is  a  very  able  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
chairman.  Since  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois has  mentioned  price  stabilization, 
I  am  certain  he  would  want  me  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  findings  in  the  sub- 
committee report  deals  directly  with  this 
subject.    Finding  No.  IV  states: 

In  Latin  American  countries,  which  de- 
pend on  one  or  two  major  commodities  for 
their  export  earnings  and  their  foreign  ex- 
change, a  stabilization  of  prices  is  Important 
to  the  economy,  and  hence,  to  successful  ef- 
forts to  combat  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gen- 


tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  and 
his  committee  for  again  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  this  very  signifi- 
cant day  and  particularly  so  this  year, 
the  75th  anniversary  of  our  Pan  Ameri- 
can organization.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed over  the  years  here  with  the  sig- 
nificant work  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  done  in  trying  to  develop  a 
broader  and  more  favorable  policy  as 
between  our  country  and  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  and  particularly  his  strong 
efforts  in  trying  to  do  something  about 
Cuba  and  the  tyranny  of  communism 
which  exists  there. 

Along  with  my  own  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
who  is  a  member  of  this  committee,  and 
the  activity  which  he  has  also  exhibited 
in  this  field  is  something  which  I  should 
make  note  of  at  this  point.  This  would 
not  be  a  Pan  American  Day  in  the  House, 
certainly,  if  our  old  friend  Father  Thom- 
ing  were  not  here  to  participate.  It  is 
good  to  acknowledge  his  presence  here 
today  and  the  contribution  which  he  has 
made  in  this  field. 

However,  today  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested that  as  we  see  an  escalation  of 
events  in  North  Vietnam,  with  Commu- 
nist expansion  attempted  in  that  area, 
we  do  not  forget  that  Commimist  tyranny 
still  does  exist  In  Cuba  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it.  We  must 
remember  and  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
push  into  the  background  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Cuba  because  we  are  de- 
voting so  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Certainly  the  Pan 
American  organization — the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  is  a  proper  group 
to  do  something  effectively  about  this 
problem  along  with  our  own  coimtry 
through  the  efforts  we  are  making  in 
this  direction. 

Certainly  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  gentleman, 
and  this  House,  have  taken  very  effec- 
tive action  In  helping  to  crimp  Castro's 
method  of  operation.  The  economic 
blockade  has  put  his  economy  In  bad 
shape.  But  so  much  more  can  be  done 
if  we  get  greater  cooperation  even 
among  the  countries  who  comprise  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I 
think  It  Is  encouraging  that  they  have 
gone  along  in  so  many  ways  toward  this 
end,  but  so  much  still  needs  to  be  done. 
On  the  75th  anniversary  of  this  group, 
I  think.  If  we  can  encourage  even  greater 
cooperation  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States — and  certainly  this 
committee  handling  such  legislation  can 
be  a  spearhead  for  this — then  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  can  see  the  end  of  Castro. 
We  already  have  some  reports  that  the 
Cuban  Militia  is  upset  and  there  Is  im- 
rest  there.  We  have  had  recent  reports 
of  killings  that  Castro  has  had  to  carry 
out  because  of  this  unrest.  Also  we  have 
received  reports  that  there  is  Increased 
training  of  subversives  who  are  designed 
to  fan  out  Into  this  hemisphere.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  we  must  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Cuba  In  this  hemisphere. 

Pan  American  Day  1965  is  a  good  day 
on  which  to  dedicate  our  renewed  efforts 
to  bring  this  problem  again  to  the  fore- 
front of  this  Nation  and  to  work  toward 


a  solution  of  it  by  all  of  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  very  fine  article  written  by  Mr. 
Ralph  De  Toledano,  of  the  Pompano 
Sun-Sentinel  entitled  "We  Invite  Dis- 
aster by  Ignoring  Castro" : 
We  iNvriE  Disaster  by  Ignoring  Castro 
(By  Ralph  De  Toledano) 

For  many  Norteamerlcanos,  Cuba  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  little  Interest  these  days.  But  for  the 
citizens  of  Latin  America,  Fidel  Caetro  is  a 
lively  topic.  Take,  for  example,  the  people  of 
Colombia.  They  are  the  recipients  of  Com- 
munist largess,  to  the  amount  of  some  750 
highly  trained  underground  operatives. 

These  men  are  Colomblanos  who  Elipp>ed 
out  of  their  country  and  took  Intensive  train- 
ing in  Castro's  Cuba.  They  were  taught  such 
subjects  as  the  techniques  of  political  agita- 
tion, guerrilla  warfare,  incendiarism,  and 
kidnaping — then  sent  back  to  their  home- 
land to  work  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

If  750  trained  lawbreakers  and  subversives 
seem  like  a  smaU  niunber,  consider  what  they 
were  able  to  do  in  the  past  year. 

Castro-trained  operatives  in  Colombia  kid- 
naped 123  farmers.  It  cost  $900,000  to  ransom 
them. 

Acts  of  violence  against  the  people  and  the 
goverrunent  have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  government  has  said:  "It  Is  clear  from 
the  evidence  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
serious  and  weU  organized  attempt  to  over- 
throw Colombia's  constitutional  govern- 
ment." 

Acting  as  an  agent  for  Red  China,  Cuba  is 
now  deep  In  the  narcotics  traffic.  Puerto 
Rico  is  the  way  station  for  larger  and  larger 
shipments  of  marijuana  and  heroin,  the  lat- 
ter from  Red  China.  In  the  past  months,  for 
example,  two  Cubans  were  seized  In  New 
York  with  $3  million  worth  of  cocaine  in 
their  luggage. 

In  this  traffic,  the  Cuban  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  has  been  acting  as  a  cover. 
The  same  delegation  has  worked  with  Castro 
terrorists  in  the  United  States.  Most  people 
no  longer  remember  that  as  far  back  as  1962, 
New  Jersey  police  arrested  a  Cuban  gang 
which  had  plotted  the  sabotage  and  destruc- 
tion of  oil  refineries  in  that  State  and  ware- 
houses In  New  York.  The  arrested  Cubans 
were  found  to  be  part  of  the  "entourage"  of 
President  Dortlcos,  of  Cuba. 

Whenever  an  Important  Cuban  official  ar- 
rives In  the  United  States  for  a  visit  to  the 
United  Nations,  he  brings  with  him  a  group 
of  trained  saboteurs  who  somehow  never  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  These  men  en- 
gage in  the  various  undercover  and  subver- 
sive activities  demanded  of  them  by  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Kremlin.  Sabotage  and  drug 
peddling  are  but  two  of  those  activities. 

It  Is  not  only  the  Colombians — or  Latin 
Americans  of  the  other  republics — who  have 
reason  to  feel  concern  over  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  tlnpot  traitor  in  Cuba.  Acting 
alone,  he  would  be  no  threat.  But  he  has 
the  money,  the  know-how,  and  the  muscle 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  the 
Soviet  Union  behind  him. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  peril 
that  Castro  represents,  we  are  Inviting  dis- 
aster. The  drugs  being  poured  Into  Puerto 
Rico  can  destroy  the  thriving  economy  of 
that  Island — and  enslave  thovisands  who  will 
be  compelled  to  become  Castro  agents  In 
order  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  heroin. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  whose  sincere  and  construc- 
tive interest  in  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  . 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  very  fine  colleague  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

We  do  so  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
work  that  you  are  doing  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  thanking  you  for  it,  and 
also  in  expressing  my  own  sense  of  the 
very  real  need  which  exists  for  us  not 
to  forget  what  is  going  on  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  know  that  our  opponents 
have  a  way  of  being  very  active  in  one 
part  of  the  world  in  order  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  that  part  thinking  that  we  will 
forget  the  other  things  they  are  doing. 
I  think  the  South  American  and  the  Cu- 
ban situation  particularly  are  vastly  im- 
portant, and  this  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed lately.  I  should  hope  very  much  that 
many  people  will  read  this  little  report  on 
communism  in  Latin  America.  It  is  very 
well  done  and  very  thoughtfully  done, 
and  I  think  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Who  knows  but  what  we  may  be  stand- 
ing alone  in  this  hemisphere  unless  Latin 
Americans  realize  the  danger  and  join 
us  in  this  effort  and  permit  us  to  join 
them. 

Some  of  us  have  felt  that  we  Ameri- 
cans, when  we  go  out,  do  not  listen 
enough  to  what  the  other  people  are 
thinking.  We  are  too  anxious  to  tell 
them  what  we  think.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
think  quite  straight  always;  perhaps  we 
would  think  a  Uttle  differently  if  we  lis- 
tened to  them  in  the  first  place. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  for  the  work  he  is 
doing  in  getting  us  to  see  the  other  point 
of  view,  to  realize  how  very  serious  this 
whole  matter  is  and  to  set  up  ways  and 
means — a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
but  big  in  the  whole  accoimting — to  im- 
derstand  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, but  most  of  all  the  people  of  South 
America.  The  world  is  made  up  of 
people. 

We  can  understand  each  other  If  we 
make  an  effort  to  do  so. 

So  again  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  giving  me  these  few  moments 
to  take  part  in  this  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distingiiished  colleague  from  Ohio. 
I  am  smre  she  will  agree  that  if  we  can- 
not win  the  battle  against  communism 
here  in  our  own  hemisphere,  it  will  be 
extremely  difBcult  to  do  so  in  other  and 
more  remote  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  EDMONT^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
complimenting  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  for  the  leadership 
which  he  has  brought  to  this  particular 
problem  and  the  constructive  nature  of 
that  leadership.  I  think  it  can  truly  be 
said  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden],  supported  strongly  by  his 
committee,  has  been  one  of  the  strong 
est  factors  that  we  have  had  in  the  gains 
that  we  have  made  in  this  hemisphere 


against  the  Commimist  threat.  I  believe 
this  publication  which  has  just  been 
made  available  to  the  membership, 
"Communism  in  Latin  America,"  which 
I  have  in  my  hand  at  this  time,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that  constructive  approach  be- 
cause the  committee  has  not  contented 
itself  merely  with  pointing  out  difficulties 
and  pointing  out  problem  areas,  but  it 
has  given  constructive  suggestions  and 
ideas  for  ways  in  which  we  can  help  to 
roll  back  this  Communist  threat  in  Latin 
America  and  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  entrench  firmly  and 
solidly  freedom  and  free  enterprise 
throughout  this  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  annual 
series  of  talks  which  occurs  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  serves  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose in  highlighting  the  positive  things 
that  are  part  of  the  overall  picture.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  his  leadership  in  mak- 
ing this  discussion  possible  today. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  once  again? 
Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  might  be  worth  while,  as  we 
get  near  the  windup  of  this  annual  dis- 
cussion, to  point  out  to  those  in  the 
House  who  may  not  know,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
I  were  privileged  last  summer  to  act 
as  advisers  at  the  first  and  only  meet- 
ing, as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foreign  Ministers  ever  held  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  And,  I  am  sure 
he  was  impressed,  as  I  was,  with  the 
very  superior  quality  of  our  delegation 
and  representatives  to  this  meeting.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Rusk, 
Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr,  Bunker  and  their 
assistants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  is  ap- 
propriate since  we  are  celebrating  here 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  to  call  a  little  bit  of  attention 
to  something  to  which  insuflBcient  at- 
tention was  paid  at  the  time,  and  that 
was  the  tremendous  success  of  that  meet- 
ing last  July  where  for  the  first  time 
the  Castro  government  was  really  put 
in  Coventry  by  its  fellow  Latin- American 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represented,  to  me 
at  least,  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the 
growing  effectiveness  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can system  as  it  has  evolved  over  the 
last  75  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  calling  the  results 
of  this  important  meeting  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  because  I,  too,  feel 
that  the  job  done  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  Mann,  by  Ambassdor 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  and  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  in  that  conference  was 
outstanding  and  that  the  steps  we  took 
at  that  time  have  brought  to  the  inter- 
American  system  a  number  of  advan- 
tages in  its  fight  against  Communist  in- 
filtration in  the  Latin-American  area. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  observance 
certainly  ought  to  close  on  an  optl- 
mlstic  note — and  that  will  not  be  my 
task  as  I  assume  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  will  do  that — but  I  believe 
as  we  discuss  this  matter  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  emphasize  a  couple 
of  points  that  have  been  made  by  the 
subcommittee. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  report- 
and  I  trust  the  Members  will  find  it  an 
interesting  one — an  entire  section  on  the 
ideological  offensive  in  Latin  America 
as  contemplated  and  conducted  by  the 
Communists.  This  is  the  new  warfare, 
the  new  emphasis,  the  new  battleground 
for  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
read  just  one  very  short  paragraph  from 
the  hearings  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  which  he  says: 

The  Commvinlsts  subversion  campaign  in- 
corporates  the  exploitation  of  natlonallsto 
and  ultra-leftist  groups,  dissemination  ol 
propaganda,  attempted  infiltration  and  neu- 
tralization of  the  armed  forces,  IntenHlve 
ideological  indoctrination,  development  of 
aggressive  forces  through  guerrilla  training 
and  active  Insurgency  In  some  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  plain  portent  is  that 
we  are  confronted  very  determinedly 
with  a  new  type  warfare.  This  the  sub- 
committee in  its  report  has  pointed 
out  and  I  emphasize  it.  We  have  also 
said  that  our  Government  is  taking  ap- 
propriate action  with  respect  to  this 
new  type  warfare  but  we  have  recom- 
mended those  areas  in  which  we  believe 
further  emphasis  or  effort  is  necessary, 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  in  his  excellent  statement. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  has  made 
real  progress  and  it  is  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  Its  effective  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that 
these  people  in  Latin  America  are  our 
second  best  customers  and  if  we  all  work 
for  progress  it  will  mean  progress  and 
success  for  all  of  us,  including  our  coun- 
try and  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoRMACK]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, as  we  celebrate  the  75th  armiversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  inter-AmericMi 
system,  we  take  time  here  to  appreciate 
the  significant  successes  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  combating  age-old  dilemmas 
with  new  vitality.  The  relatively  simple 
purpose  for  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  first  established— to  foster 
greater  trade  within  the  Americas— no 
longer  suffices  nor  dominates  our  hemi- 
spheric concerns.   Rather,  we  have  con- 
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tinually  expanded  the  role  of  regional- 
ism in  the  Americas,  to  the  point  where 
it  is  the  most  comprehensive,  effective, 
and  positive  of  international  Institutions 
designed  for  the  solution  of  continental 

problems.  .,   ^, 

We  are  constantly  made  aware  of  Latin 
America's  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  We  all  know  of  Latin  America's 
strategic  and  commercial  significance. 
But,  what  we  too  often  take  for  granted. 
Is  the  pattern  we  set  in  the  Americas  for 
international  relations  throughout  the 

world. 

All  the  elements  for  international  dif- 
ficulty are  present  in  this  hemisphere: 
distinct  differences  in  language,  customs. 
Ideologies,  race,  and  economies;  and 
great  disparities  in  power  could  pro- 
duce insuperable  strains  on  the  fvmc- 
tioning  of  the  system.  Yet,  the  prin- 
cipal ends  for  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  stands— the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  social  and  ecenomic  devel- 
opment, human  rights,  and  continental 
security— have,  in  recent  years,  taken 
precedence  over  temporary  dissension. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  remarkable 
extent  of  continental  cooperation  when 
we  cursorily  review  some  of  the  past 
year's  important  events.  On  the  grand 
scale,  we  see  that  the  promise  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is,  despite  tremen- 
dous obstacles,  being  fvdfilled.  Social  and 
economic  indices  of  progress  indicate 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Per  capita  income  rose  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  goals  we  once  projected. 
Housing,  still  a  key  problem,  is  being 
tackled  by  labor  vmions  and  other  insti- 
tutions concerned  with  basic  invest- 
ments. Health  facilities  and  education 
are  expanding  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands. Our  efforts,  of  course,  must  not 
cease  with  the  accomplishments  of  1  or 
2  or  even  10  good  years;  we  should  begin 
to  look  at  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  real  and  attairmble.  We 
should  take  steps,  together  with  our 
Latin  American  allies,  in  the  wars  against 
poverty,  oppression,  and  injustice,  to 
make  the  Alliance  a  permanent  feature 
of  our  inter-American  relations. 

Last  July  cooperation  for  security  be- 
came a  fact  when  the  American  nations 
voted  to  suspend  their  diplomatic  and 
economic  relations  with  Cuba.  All  but 
one  nation  has  complied  with  this  re- 
markable show  of  solidarity  and  purpose. 
Though,  as  inevitably  must  happen,  some 
compromise  was  required  to  effect  com- 
bined efforts,  the  result  was  a  firm  and 
notably  far-sighted  agreement  which  ef- 
fectively isolates  Cuba  from  the  Amer- 
icas. The  wisdom  of  this  course  of  action 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  rapid  decline 
of  Castro's  image.  No  longer  the  image 
of  the  oppressed,  Castro  today  stands  as 
a  hollow  symbol  of  communism's  inabil- 
ity to  create  domestic  miracles  and  its 
capacity  to  produce  international  crises. 
The  firm,  wise,  and  judicious  attitude 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
when  confronted  with  the  Panamanian 
dispute  enhances  its  reputation  and  in- 
creases confidence  in  its  ability.  Where 
else,  but  in  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  American  States  can  one 
expect    to    find    amicable,    Just,    and 


thoughtful  resolution  of  inter-American 
tensions? 

As  the  hemispheres'  security  and  inter- 
American  harmony  increase,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  our  example  will  be  studied 
throughout  the  world.  Then,  the  deeds 
of  this  continent  shall  encourage  others 
while  fulfilling  the  promise  for  which  it 
was  constructed. 

As  President  Kennedy  once  wrote,  the 
Bolivarian  legacy  has  signified  to  all  the 
Americas  the  need  "to  protect  their  heri- 
tage of  freedom  from  alien  encroach- 
ment, to  realize  to  the  fullest  the  spirit- 
ual   and    material    greatness    of    their 
nations,  to  extend  to  all  Americans  the 
benefits  of  freedom  and  social  justice,  to 
make  common  war  against  poverty  and 
sickness  and  human  inhumanity  to  man." 
Mr.  McVICKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  the  significance  of  Pan  American  Day. 
As  you  know  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs,  and  we  have  quite 
recently  finished  our  report  on  commu- 
nism in  Latin  America.   In  the  report  we 
tried  to  document  several  recent  devel- 
opments which  may  have  great  reper- 
cussions on  the  future  of  Latin  America. 
Particularly,  we  are  alarmed  by  a  se- 
cret  meeting   held   last   November,   by 
many  of  this  hemisphere's  Communist 
leaders.    As  you  can  imagine,  the  major 
topic  discused  was  how  subversion  could 
be  stepped  up  throughout  the  Americas. 
Singled  out  for  special  programs  and 
emphasis  were  the  Governments  of  Co- 
lombia,   Guatemala,    Haiti,    Honduras, 
Panama,     Paraguay,     and     Venezuela. 
Those  attending  the  meeting  xirged  ac- 
tive assistance  to  so-called  national  lib- 
eration forces  in  each  of  these  seven 
coimtries. 

Such  is  the  vision  of  communism  for 
this  hemisphere;  subversion,  sabotage, 
chaos,  and  hardship.  It  is  a  frightening 
vision  to  contemplate.  The  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  inter- 
American  system  gives  us  an  opportimity 
to  reflect  upon  an  alternative  vision  for 
the  Americas — a  vision  of  progress,  just- 
ice, and  peace.  Recently,  this  country, 
in  cooperation  with  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us,  has  been  striving  with  re- 
newed effort  toward  these  goals.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  some  im- 
pressive developments  in  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  which  represent  significant 
steps  toward  the  achievement  of  these 
goals,  and  to  Indicate  some  areas  where 
improved  efforts  should  be  made. 

Private  enterprise  has  a  constructive 
role  to  play  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  Foreign  investment  in  Latin 
America  increases  the  technical  and 
managerial  skills  available,  overcomes 
serious  obstacles  to  rational  allocation  of 
resources,  and  develops  a  sound  basis  for 
development  decisions.  I  welcome  the 
interest  of  our  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  increasing  the  availabil- 
ity of  Investment  guarantees  to  U.S.- 
owned  businesses  operating  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  Means  to  attract 
long-term  institutional  lenders  should  be 
encouraged,  particularly  as  debt  servic- 
ing becomes  an  Increasing  barrier  to  de- 
velopment. Tax  credits,  also,  would 
significantly  add  to  private  U.S.  Invest- 


ment in  these  countries.  Numerous 
other  programs  assist  Investors:  for  ex- 
ample, loans  to  private  enterprise,  finan- 
cial support  for  feasibUlty  studies,  and 
guarantees  against  convertibUity,  war, 
and  expropriation.  Response  to  these 
programs  has  been  generally  encourag- 
ing; but  continued  promotion  of  these 
opportunities  for  the  American  Investor 
Is  essential  for  continued  growth  In  Latin 
America.  The  Brazilian-American  In- 
vestment Guarantee  Treaty,  signed  this 
past  year,  constituted  another  imF>ortant 
step  forward  in  this  kind  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  a  sister 
American  Republic. 

,  As  never  before,  the  American  labor 
movement  is  increasingly  active  in  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Private  firms,  labor  unions  and 
AID  sponsor  vital  programs  under  the 
aegis  of  one  organization,  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development. 
The  AIFLD  Is  currently  Involved  in  in- 
vesting $94  million  for  social  projects  in 
13  Alliance  nations.  These  projects  are 
creating  and  expanding  facilities  of  cred- 
it unions,  workers'  banks,  consumer  and 
producer  cooperatives,  medical  clinics 
and  rural  development  programs.  Bad- 
ly needed  housing  has  received  the  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  attention  of  allied 
unions. 

Civic  responslbiUty  has  long  been  lack- 
ing in  Latin  America.  During  the  past 
year  Latin  Americans  have  become  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving their  attitudes  on  constructive 
citizenship.  One  means  of  supporting 
this  development  is  throtigh  the  various 
exchange  programs  run  by  the  State 
Department.  Constructive  critics  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  originality,  and  fear 
of  controversy  which  motivate  many  of 
those  administering  our  exchange-of- 
persons  programs.  These  defects  are 
particularly  grievous  in  Latin  America 
where  we  are  perilously  close  to  ending  a 
meaningful  dialog  with  the  region's 
important  Intellectuals. 

Another  trend  deserving  our  attention 
and  support  Is  that  toward  Increasing 
civic  responsibility  for  Latin  America's 
military.  In  nearly  every  country  In  this 
hemisphere,  the  military  can  play  an 
Important  role  In  strengthening  the 
infrastructure  necessary  for  future  de- 
velopment. Transportation,  health,  and 
education  facilities,  and  even  marketing 
programs  have  received  important  help 
from  the  armed  forces  in  msmy  Latin 
American  coimtries.  Through  civic  ac- 
tion programs  we  must  increase  our  ef- 
forts to  make  the  military  a  constructive 
participant  in  Latin  America's  progress. 
Meaningful  fiscal  reform,  a  necessity 
for  viable  public  investment  in  Latin 
America,  is  finally  making  an  appearance 
in  Latin  America.  Tax  evasion,  for  the 
first  time  in  most  Latin  American  coxin- 
tries.  Is  being  made  a  crime.  Before  the 
Second  World  War,  privately  run  com- 
panies collected  taxes  on  a  commission 
basis  in  most  of  Latin  America.  This 
system,  as  you  can  imagine,  led  to  gross 
Inequities  and  opportunities  for  graft. 
Progress  In  the  means  of  tax  collection 
has  a  long  way  to  go  In  Latin  America. 
But   encouragement   from   the   United 
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states,  principally  in  the  forms  of  tech- 
nical advice,  and  of  supervision  by  the 
various  organs  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, can  do  much  to  provide  more  efiB- 
cient  and  more  equitable  means  of  rais- 
ing public  revenues. 

Prom  this  brief  description  of  some 
of  the  necessary  programs  already  un- 
dei"way  in  the  hemisphere,  and  of  some 
of  the  areas  where  our  efforts  can  well 
be  increased,  we  gain  an  idea  of  the  vast 
responsibilities  this  country  has  assumed 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Americas.  We 
also  gain  an  idea  of  the  important  role 
Congress  has  played  and  must  continue 
to  play  in  weighing  measures  that  affect 
the  life  of  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us 
and  affect  the  future  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system.  Our  power,  our  respecta- 
bility in  the  family  of  nations,  our  demo- 
cratic ethos,  and  our  genuine  concern 
for  the  development  of  other  nations, 
give  us  magnificent  opportunities  to  as- 
sist those  nations  which  desire  our  sup- 
port and  have  the  will  to  match  our  sup- 
port with  their  own  efforts.  Today,  we 
must  not  only  applaud  the  cooperative 
endeavors  of  the  past;  we  must  also  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  success  of  the 
cooperative  endeavors  of  the  future. 
Only  thus  can  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem flourish  and  prosper  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  special  interest  and  affection 
for  Latin  America  salute  the  ideals  and 
reality  of  Pan  American  Day.  Today 
marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  inter-American  system's 
nrst  formal  body.  Since  April  14,  1890, 
the  concept  of  cooperation  in  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  has  been  many  times 
strengthened  with  positive  and  meaning- 
ful acts. 

Our  concern  for  events  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica grows  constantly.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  alarmed  by  the  boldness,  im- 
morality, and  violence  attending  com- 
munism's attempt  at  subverting  this 
hemisphere.  With  the  securing  of  Cuba 
as  its  base.  Communist  infiltration  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
American  nations.  The  defeat  of  a 
Communist-supported  candidate  in  Chile 
last  September  was  a  glorious  victory  for 
democratic  principles.  No  doubt,  Cas- 
tro's tarnished  image  is  quickly  becoming 
a  hability  to  the  spread  of  communsm. 
Yet  our  constant  vigilance  is  called  for. 
Brazil's  patriotic  military  managed  to 
frustrate  well-laid  plans  for  what  would 
have  been  a  Communist  takeover  of 
Latin  America's  largest  country.  We 
have  had  ample  warning;  we  must  take 
ample  precautions  to  secure  this  conti- 
nent from  external  threats. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  heartened 
by  some  magnificent  achievements  of  re- 
cent years.  Our  confidence  in  the  peace- 
ful development  of  Latin  America  has 
been  justified.  During  the  past  year, 
economic  growth  in  Latin  America  ex- 
ceeded original  projections,  education  re- 
ceived considerable  public  and  private 
investments,  trade  between  the  Latin 
American  nations  was  further  expanded, 
and  industrialization  continued  its  rapid 
increase.  We  can  be  proud  of  such 
events,  since  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  creation  of  such  institu- 


tions as  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  'its  sister  institution,  the 
Social  Progress  Ti'ust  Fund,  and  CIAP — 
the  Inter-American  Committee  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progx'ess.  These  regional 
institutions,  along  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commmittee  for  Latin 
America,  have  great  responsibilities  for 
funneling  development  loans,  requiring 
eflBcient  planning,  and  stimulating  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  Latin  America.  Our 
concern  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  their  several  functioixs  must 
increase  with  their  burgeoning  responsi- 
bilities. 

By  no  means  is  the  battle  over,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  must  recognize  that  there 
are  those  who  gain  from  stagnated  econ- 
amies,  social  injustice,  and  economic  na- 
tionalism. Our  interests,  in  the  long 
run,  he  in  positive  achievements.  We 
here  in  Congress,  and  Americans  every- 
where, should  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
Pan  American  Day,  as  a  time  when  we 
pledge  our  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  the  vibrant  peoples  of  the  American 
Continent. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mai-k  the  75th  anniversary  of  a  modest, 
yet  fruitful  event:  the  founding  of  the 
Commercial  Bm-eau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. This  organization — as  its  name 
implies — was  devoted  to  fostering  better 
commercial  relationships  among  the 
hemisphere's  nations.  Looking  back  on 
this  small  beginning,  we  are  struck  with 
how  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
uniting  the  policies  and  goals  of  this 
hemisphere's  diverse  nations. 

The  inter-American  system  has  evolved 
from  a  small  organization  designed  prin- 
cipally to  stimulate  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  a 
truly  multilateral  institution  which  fos- 
ters economic  and  social  advancement, 
the  maintenance  of  hemispheric  peace 
and  security,  increased  appreciation  for 
the  diverse  cultures  which  bless  the 
Americas,  and  political  cooperation  in 
fields  as  diverse  as  sanitation  and  postal 
service. 

Viewed  dispassionately  we  can  assert 
with  sincerity  that  since  1890  the  United 
States  role  in  increasing  hemispheric 
harmony  and  progress  has  been  a  posi- 
tive one. 

Others  have  said  that  Latin  America 
is  the  vital  area  in  the  world  as  far  as 
U.S.  interests  are  concerned.  Nearly  $4 
billion  of  our  exports  go  to  Latin  America 
and  many  of  our  most  crucial  raw  ma- 
terials come  from  Latin  America.  Our 
security  planning  can  be  predicated  on  a 
faith  in  the  continued  friendship  of  our 
northern  and  southern  neighbors.  De- 
spite the  occasional  tensions  which  in- 
evitably intrude  on  the  best  of  friend- 
ships, we  know  that  Latin  Americans 
share  with  us  a  common  faith  in  democ- 
racy and  a  concern  for  economic  and 
spiritual  needs  of  man. 

Since  April  14,  1890,  it  has  become 
axiomatic  that  cooperation  can  achieve 
more  in  this  hemisphere  than  coercion. 
North  and  Latin  Americans  have  come  to 
accept  agreement  as  a  natural  process 
in  their  continental  policies.  When  we 
contrast  this  with  other  continents,  other 
power  configurations,  other  regional  in- 
stitutions conceived  for  similar  purposes. 
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we  realize  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished  and,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
how  much  more  we  can  expect  to  achieve. 
In  the  past  few  years  our  Latin  Ameri-^ 
can  policy  has  become  popularly  synony. 
mous  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  is  fitting,  if  not  wholly  accurate! 
So  much  of  our  success  in  our  relations 
with  the  nations  of  this  hempishere  de- 
pends on  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress they  achieve,  and  the  dignity  they 
enjoy  in  directing  these  twin  processes, 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  turned 
the  corner  in  Latin  America.  Through- 
out the  hemisphere  countries  are  im- 
proving  their  economies,  planning  for 
social  and  economic  development,  broad- 
ening the  base  of  political  consciousness, 
and  developing  new  hemispheric  con- 
cerns. These  developments  were  out- 
lined only  3  weeks  ago,  in  the  fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Noting  some  of  the  en- 
couraging growth  statistics,  the  Fund 
further  reported  on  some  of  the  remark- 
able progress  made  in  education,  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  and  health. 

Heartening  for  their  longrun  signifi- 
cance are  the  changes  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Latin  Americans.  Even  govern- 
ments which  have  come  to  power  by 
military  means  are  showing  new  concern 
for  social  and  economic  development. 
Concerted  self-help  programs  are  under- 
way to  transform  hitherto  subsistence 
agricultural  areas  to  profitmaking  farms 
by  building  roads,  forming  cooperatives, 
buying  fertilizers,  and  improved  seeds. 
In  all  these  activities,  the  people  of  North 
and  Latin  America  are  joined. 

We  applaud  the  progress  toward  com- 
mon markets  in  both  Central  and  South 
America.  Many  observers  claim  that 
the  Central  America  Common  Market  is 
making  possible  the  industrialization  of 
an  area  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
lacked  an  adequate  market,  natural  re- 
soiu-ces,  trained  labor,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  nearly  all  the  other 
requisites  for  a  modem  economy.  The 
situation  has  changed.  Outside  sources 
of  investment  have  greatly  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. All  the  more  important,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  increased  confidence 
of  the  Central  'Americans  themselves 
constructing  wholesome  development  of 
their  potential. 

Another  recent  development  which 
augurs  well  for  the  growth  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  is  the  growing  dialogue 
between  the  youth  of  Latin  and  North 
America.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  | 
American  intellectuals  drew  almost  all 
their  sustenance  from  Europe.  Today, 
however,  we  are  tapping  new-found  re- 
sources in  exporting  many  of  our  cul- 
tural strengths.  Universities,  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Experiment  in  Interna- 
tional Living,  private  groups,  and  cities 
have  initiated  well-conceived  student  ex- 
change programs.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
been  particularly  successful  in  Latin 
America.  American  volunteers,  both 
young  and  old,  bring  productive  attitudes 
as  well  as  skills  to  other  countries.  One 
recalls,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  what  some 
foreign  critics  once  said  when  the  Peace 
Corps  was  being  formed.    To  some,  this 


was  another  "yanqui  invasion,"  bringing 
American  ideas  and  people  in  a  new  type 
of  "coca  colonization."  The  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment warned  that  these  volunteers 
were  actually  American  "spies."  Of 
course,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred. 
Aside  from  its  considerable  tangible  ac- 
complisliments,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
created  a  new  image  of  the  United  States 
for  many  Latin  Americans.  Side-by-side 
they  work  with  Latin  American  cam- 
pesinos  and  students  alike.  These  vari- 
ous people-to-people  programs  have  done 
much  to  solidify  the  bases  of  our  endur- 
ing friendship  with  Latin  America.  Not 
to  be  discounted,  also,  is  the  experience 
and  knowledge  our  citizens  gain  from 
such  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we  voted  to  in- 
crease U.S.  participation  in  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund.  Measures  such 
as  this  demonstrate  the  recognition  we, 
as  North  Americans,  have  for  inter- 
continental cooperation  in  achieving  the 
promise  of  Latin  America.  We  bear 
great  responsibilities  for  the  economic 
betterment  of  Latin  America.  It  is  es- 
sential that  North  Americans  join  with 
their  hemispheric  neighbors  in  their 
aspirations.  Our  ideology  of  coopera- 
tion, peaceful  change  and  responsibility 
for  our  fellow  man  should  fit  well  into 
the  Latin  American  experience.  The 
inter-American  system  which  we  cele- 
brate today  has  been  a  powerful  force  for 
bringing  together  the  diverse  people  of 
this  hemisphere  for  a  common  objective: 
peace  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  which 
designates  this  day,  April  14.  1965.  as 
"Pan  American  Day." 

Today  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Conference  of  American  States 
which  was  held  here  in  Washington  and 
from  which  has  developed  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  and  freedom  in  our  own 
hemisphere — the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Throughout  the  long  life  of  this  orga- 
nization, which  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind 
in  the  field  of  international  relations, 
we  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  its  founders 
and  the  need  for  its  stated  purposes. 
Among  the  essential  purposes  pro- 
claimed by  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  are  two  which 
are  most  familiar  to  us.  These  are,  first 
that  the  Organization  is  to  strengthen 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent, 
and,  second,  that  it  is  to  prevent  possi- 
ble causes  of  difficulties  and  to  insure 
the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  that 
may  arise  among  the  member  states. 

In  the  effective  accomplishment  of 
these  purposes,  this  Organization  of  21 
American  Republics  has  in  recent  times 
presented  a  solid  front  against  the  en- 
roachment  of  any  subversive  political 
philosophy,  particularly  communism, 
which  has  threatened  and  continues  to 
threaten  its  member  states. 

Threats  to  our  continental  security 
and  solidarity  have  taken  other  forms. 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  situa- 
tion at  Panama,  of  course,  were  epic 
examples. 
As  we  rededicate  ourselves  on  this  Pan 

American  Day  to  the  principles  which 

^ffinn  the  necessity  for  peaceful,  cooper- 


ative action  through  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  let  us  resolve  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  each  of  its 
member  states  the  need  for  legislation 
such  as  that  which  was  recently  con- 
sidered within  these  very  Halls.  I  refer 
to  legislation  which  provides  aid  to  edu- 
cation of  children  born  to  poverty  and 
which  promotes  the  health  and  economic 
welfare  of  older  persons.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  would  advance  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  one  of  the  least  known  pur- 
poses of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  that  is,  the  member  states 
shall  "promote,  by  cooperative  action, 
their  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment." 

It  is  within  the  Pan  American  frame- 
work of  peace,  security  and  an  en- 
lightened and  healthy  citizenry  that  the 
member  states,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, can  continue  to  observe  Pan 
American  Day  with  ever-increasing  sig- 
nificance. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  14, 
1965,  marks  the  75th  armiversary  of  for- 
mal regional  cooperation  in  the  Amer- 
icas, but  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  creating  an  inter-American  system 
dates  far  earlier  than  1890.  In  fact, 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  our  Republic, 
leading  political  figures  urged  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  the  New  World  from 
European  domination  and  to  resolve 
peacefully  tensions  among  the  American 
nations. 

The  desire  among  North  Americans 
and  Latin  Americans  alike  for  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  finally  came  to  frui- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  In 
1889  and  1890  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  met  in 
Washington.  From  this  conference 
emerged  the  first  hemispheric  machinery 
for  peaceful  arbitration  of  disputes  and 
the  first  permanent  inter-American 
agency,  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  later  renamed  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Cooperative  efforts  in  the  Americas 
slowly  and  gradually  grew  until  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  tested  hemispheric 
solidarity:  all  the  American  nations 
joined  forces  against  the  Axis  powers. 
The  basis  had  been  laid;  solidarity  had 
been  tested  and  proven.  In  a  sense  the 
war  was  a  watershed  in  inter-American 
relations,  for  it  sparked  intensified 
efforts  at  cooperation. 

Thus,  in  the  years  since  World  War  II 
inter-American  cooperation  has  been 
consolidated  and  inter-American  insti- 
tutions have  proliferated  into  our  pres- 
ent-day inter-American  system.  The 
Rio  Treaty  of  1947  formalized  our 
hemispheric  defense  structure.  The 
Bogota  Charter  of  1948  creating  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  organized 
the  hemisphere  into  an  actively  fimc- 
tioning  regional  political  system. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II  the 
inter-American  system  has  developed 
into  a  dynamic  instnmient  of  hemi- 
sphere solidarity,  successfully  preserving 
the  collective  security  of  the  hemisphere 
against  the  No.  1  danger  today: 
Communist  aggression.  Recently  the 
American  nations  have  turned  more  and 
more  to  a  set  of  problems  virtually  ne- 


glected in  the  early  years  of  inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation:  the  pressing  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  Pvmta  del  Este  Charter  are  cor- 
nerstones of  a  vast  cooperative  effort  to 
improve  living  conditions  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

The  first  75  years  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
growth  in  solidarity,  particularly  during 
the  last  20.  The  focus  of  cooperation 
has  changed  with  the  times :  from  collec- 
tive defense  against  European  domina- 
tion to  collective  defense  against  Com- 
mvmist  aggression.  Political  coopera- 
tion has  expanded  into  economic  and 
social  cooperation.  But  the  goals  have 
not  changed:  a  better  life  in  freedom  for 
everyone  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
May  the  next  75  years  bear  witness  to 
even  greater  progress  through  hemi- 
sphere cooF>eration. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  other  Members  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  fine  leader- 
ship of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  His  fine  work  has 
been  a  credit  to  our  State  and  to  our 
country.  Americans  of  every  political 
persuasion  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  in  this 
area  of  foreign  affairs. 

GENERAL     LEAVE    TO     EXTEOT) 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  clos- 
ing I  am  sure  I  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  entire  House  for  the  appearance 
again  on  this  Pan  American  Day  of  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Thoming  and  the  very  beau- 
tiful prayer  that  he  gave  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PAT.T.  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  75] 

Adair  Bray  Pino 

Andrews.  BroyhlU,  N.C.  Fisher 

N.  Dak.  Clark  Praser 

Ashley  Collier  Frellnghxiysen 

Ayres  Colmer  Fulton,  Tenn. 

Baldwin  Conyers  Gathlngs 

Belcher  Cunningham  GUllgan 

Boiling  Dawson  Gurney 

Bonner  Denton  Hamilton 

Bow  Evlns.  Tenn.  Hansen,  Wash. 

Brademas  Farnxun  Harsha 
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Harvey,  Ind. 

MacQregor 

Roosevelt 

Hathaway 

Mackie 

Rostenkowskl 

Herlong 

Martin,  Mass. 

Roush 

Hollfleld 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Scott 

Holland 

Mills 

Shipley 

Horton 

Mlze 

Smith,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Moorhead 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Mosher 

Stalbaiim 

Karth 

Nelsen 

Steed 

King,  Calif. 

Nix 

Sweeney 

Langen 

Olson,  Minn. 

Taylor 

Latta 

Plrnle 

Teague,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Poage 

Toll 

Long,  La. 

Powell 

Tupper 

Long,  Md. 

Qule 

Vanlk 

Love 

Redlln 

Weltner 

McClory 

Relfel 

Wilson,  Bob 

Macdonald 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Young 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  roUcall  348  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispeixsed 
with. 


FUNDS  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  AU- 
THORIZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
245 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  246 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  246 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
245  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $170,000,  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  In- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  or  subcommittee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  resolution  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  study 
or  investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  be- 
ing investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conmilttee  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  or  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  if  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  House  Resolution  246  and 
the  funds  provided  for  studies  and  in- 
vestigations pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 245  will  include  an  investigation  of 
the  recently  disclosed  action  of  the 
Postmaster  General  in  conjunction  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  wherein 
without  notifying  recipients  and  without 
search  warrants  or  without  due  process 
vmder     the     Constitution— particularly 


amendment  IV  thereof — of  seizing  un- 
delivered mail,  searching  it,  and  using  it 
as  a  means  to  bring  about  the  payment  of 
tax  liens? 

Having  brought  up  the  question  during 
consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill 
which  passed  the  House  a  week  ago 
Tuesday,  and  having  been  told  that  it 
was  not  appropriate  to  consider  even 
limiting  funds  for  that  purpose  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  I  would  like  very  much 
that  it  should  properly  come  before  the 
legislative  committee.  Having  appeared 
as  the  leadoff  witness  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  to  the  admissions  by  both  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Director 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  they 
had  been  "kidnaping"  the  mail  without 
due  process,  or  notification  of  the  sender 
and  the  recipient — I  would  like  to  be  as- 
sured that  before  we  pass  this  resolution 
without  objection  or  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  we  will  go  into  this  investiga- 
tion and,  if  necessary,  submit  necessary 
legislation  to  see  that  this  practice  is 
halted. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  in  two 
words — we  will. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman;  his  answer  is  better  and  more 
succinct  than  my  long  but  explanatory 
question. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
310  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  310 

Resolved,  That,  effective  April  1,  1965,  ad- 
dltlonal  expenses  of  conducting  the  investi- 
gations authorized  by  section  18  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, in  Investigating  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Congress  in  the  con- 
sideration of  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $50,000.  including  expend- 
itures for  employment  of  experts,  special 
counsel,  Investigators,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ho\ise 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings,  if 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities shall  furnish  the  Committee  oq 
House  Administration  information  with  re. 
spect  to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla  [Mr.  Edwards]  for  a  statement, 
but  not  for  any  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bllli 
House  Resolution  310,  to  appropriate  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  an  additional  $50,000  for  ex- 
penses of  the  committee  for  its  proposed 
investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

I  respectfully  point  out  that  just  7 
weeks  ago,  on  February  25,  the  House 
appropriated  $370,000  for  the  commit- 
tee's yearly  expenses,  the  highest  amount 
in  history.  The  conmiittee  now  asks 
for  an  additional  $50,000,  a  total  of  $420,- 
000.  Since  its  first  appropriation  as  a 
standing  committee  in  1946,  there  has 
been  an  Inexorable  average  yearly  rise  in 
its  budget.  Its  budget  was  $75,000  in 
1947.  Today  it  asks  an  Increase  to  $420,- 
000.  At  this  rate  of  increase  its  budget 
will  be  $610,000  for  the  year  1975  and 
$790,000  for  the  year  1985. 

In  contrast,  this  year's  budget  for  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  $250,000. 
With  this  comparatively  modest  appro- 
priation the  Judiciary  Committee  holds 
extended  hearings  and  produces  sophis- 
ticated, complicated  legislative  proposals 
on  Presidential  disability  and  succession, 
reapportionment  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts, civil  rights,  immigration  and 
naturalization,  copyrights  and  patents, 
and  scores  of  other  major  bills  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hundreds  of  resolutions  relat- 
ing to  private  claims.  Even  with  this 
huge  workload,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee did  not  spend  its  total  appropriation 
of  $266,000  for  last  year  and  turned  back 
to  the  Treasury  $66,917.60. 

The  source  of  my  deep  concern  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  related  to  the  budget 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  excessive  though  it  is.  The 
problem  is  much  deeper  and  more  se- 
rious. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  m  seeking  the 
achievement  of  their  civil  rights  in  some 
parts  of  the  South,  American  Negroes  and 
the  whites  who  aid  them  are  likely  to  be 
falsely  arrested,  assaulted,  and  even  mur- 
dered by  hostile  white  men.  These 
crimes  are  not  a  new  phenomena  in  our 
country.  They  commenced  a  hundred 
years  ago  with  emancipation.  They  con- 
tinue to  this  day,  and  with  tragic  regu- 
larity we  learn  of  assaults  against,  and 
murders,  of  children,  men,  and  women, 
both  Negro  and  white,  whose  only  of- 
fenses were  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their 
lawful  rights. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  among  the 
criminals  who  Intimidated,  assaulted,  and 
even  murdered  Negroes  seeking  a  meas- 
ure of  equality  were  members  of  a  racist 
organization  of  hoodlums  called  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

Then  as  now,  it  was  clear  that  the  nec- 
essary solution  to  the  problem  was  the 
formulation  of  Federal  criminal  statutes 
to  use  against  local  police,  private  per- 
sons, and  private  organizations,  such  as 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  who  used  violence  in 
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their  invasion  of  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  of  the  newly  freed  Negro. 

A  century  ago,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  procedure  and  the  rules  of 
both  bodies,  the  Issue  was  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  study, 
for  hearings,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
appropriate  legislation. 

I  wish  that  my  colleagues  could  read 
the  debates  that  took  place  in  this  great 
Hall  and  in  the  Senate  when  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  brought  to  the  respec- 
tive floors  the  proposed  legislation. 

Our  predecessors  well  understood  how 
delicate  a  subject  lies  here.  They  well 
understood  that  the  heart  of  our  form 
of  government  is  the  Federal  system, 
and  that  any  criminal  laws  passed  by 
Congress  to  deter  the  violence  of  local 
police  and  private  persons  must  be  pains- 
takingly drawn  after  the  most  careful 
study  to  avoid  xmconstitutional  intru- 
sions into  areas  specifically  reserved  to 
the  States. 

After  exhaustive  deliberations  by  the 
two  Judiciary  Committees  and  after 
elaborate  Senate  and  House  debate  the 
statutes  were  enacted  in  the  years  from 
1866  to  1870.  They  were  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  but  the  veto  was  over- 
ridden by  each  House.  In  1909,  these 
laws  were  codified  and  became  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  sections  241  and  242. 

Section  241  provides  that — 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secvu-ed  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the 
same;  or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege so  secxired — 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

Section  242  provides.  In  part: 
Whoever,  xmder  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects,  or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any  in- 
habitant of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privUeges, 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
>1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

My  limited  time  today  will  not  permit 
a  detailed  discussion  of  these  statutes. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  they  do  not  provide  the 
protection  Intended  by  their  enactors. 
They  legislate  In  an  area  fraught  with 
difficulties  of  jurisdiction  and  public  pol- 
icy. They  attempt  to  provide  Federal 
criminal  sanctions  to  deter  crimes  which 
have  always  been  the  responsibility  of 
local  police  and  courts.  Although  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  is  clear.  Its  limita- 
tion to  crimes  Involving  rights  protected 
by  the  Constitution  presents  drafting 
problems  susceptible  only  to  the  legal 
scholar  of  exceptional  craftsmanship. 

The  Federal  courts  have  wrestled  with 
criminal  cases  arising  out  of  violations 
of  sections  241  and  242  for  decades.  The 
Screws  case  alone  elicited  four  separate 


opinions  by  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  totaling  more  than  25,000 
words. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
one  suggests  "an  investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan."  We  are  talking  about  a  re- 
view and  study  of  the  existing  Federal 
criminal  laws  relating  to  crimes  against 
Negroes  who  are  seeking  their  civil 
rights. 

We  are  not  talking  about  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  purposes  of 
punishing  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  a  few  years 
ago  "to  expose  to  the  merciless  glare  of 
publicity"  the  beliefs  and  associations  of 
private  individuals.  Such  activities  are 
clearly  outside  of  the  authority  of  a  con- 
gressional committee,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  clearly  spoken  on  these  prin- 
ciples. 

There  should  be  immediate  action  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.    These 
statutes  must  be  reviewed  and  studied. 
There  must  be  hearings  at  which  distin- 
guished legal  scholars  will  testify.    It  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  Ku  Klux  Klan 
members  will  be  subpenaed.    All  of  the 
talent  and  experience  of  the  35  lawyers 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
of    its    excellent    legal    staff    must    be 
utilized  if  effective  statutes  are  to  be 
drawn  which  can  utilize  the  recognized 
Federal  power  in  this  area  without  in- 
flicting Irreparable  damage  to  the  fabric 
of  the  Federal  system's  requirement  that 
the  keeping  of  the  peace  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  police  and  courts. 
All   of   the   foregoing,   Mr.   Speaker, 
brings  me  to  the  source  of  my  great 
concern.    It  was  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  this  matter,  this  delicate  and 
subtle  legal  problem,  is  not  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  Judiciary  Committee — that 
instead  it  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  conducted  in  the  guise  of  an  "inves- 
tigation of  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations." 
I  must  protest  with  great  indignation 
this  cavalier  bypassing  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.    There  is  not  even  the  trace 
of  dual   jurisdiction  here.    The  juris- 
diction in  this  area  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  is  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  bypassing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  He  and  I  are 
on  that  committee,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman tmderstands  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
agrees  that  we  are  not  the  proper  forum 
to  conduct  this  investigation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  am  not  certain  myself 
if  the  matter  were  today  presented  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  his  response 
woiild  be  the  same.  However,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]. 

Let  me  read  to  you  rule  XI  that  de- 
fines and  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized 
to  make  from  time  to  time  InveetigatlcKu  of 
(1)  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  in  the  United 
States,  (U)  the  diffusion  within  the  United 
States  of  subversive  and  un-American  prop- 
aganda that  is  instigated  from  foreign  coun- 
tries or  of  a  domestic  origin  and  attacks  the 
principle  of  the  form  of  government  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution,  and  (iU)  all 
other  questions  in  relation  thereto  that 
would  aid  Congress  in  any  necessary  reme- 
dial legislation. 

I  defy  any  lawyer  to  read  rule  XI  and 
to  show  wherein  lies  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  or  to  prepare  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  murder  and  violence  against 
people  seeking  their  civil  rights. 

I  cannot  predict  what  the  results  will 
be  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities'  Investigation  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  is  extremely  imlikely 
that  legislative  proposals  will  be  forth- 
coming. In  the  last  8  years  the  com- 
mittee has  spent  $2,627,000  and  has  pro- 
duced two  bills  that  became  law,  and 
one  of  these  was  to  make  a  minor  cor- 
rection in  an  earlier  law  and  was  im- 
opposed. 

I  shall  be  deeply  regretful  if  the  pn^ier 
conmiittee  is  not  handling  this  matter, 
because  there  is  a  vital  need  for  a  reform 
of  these  statutes  and  the  wisdom,  the  ex- 
perience and  the  prudent  judgment  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  are  needed  to 
provide  the  proper  machinery. 

The  physical  security,  the  safety,  and 
even  the  lives  of  good  and  peaceful  citi- 
zens are  at  stake  here.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  appropria- 
tion.   

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  immediately  obvious 
that  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill  asking 
for  $50,000  to  go  to  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  to  investigate 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  for  the  one  and 
only  purpose  of  appeasing  a  group  of 
people. 

Our  American  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  mankind  was  never  in  greater 
danger  than  when  the  voices  of  appease- 
ment are  loud  in  this  land.  These 
apostles  of  appeasement  have  no  insight 
into  the  constructive  course  the  United 
States  must  follow  if  we  are  to  remain 
free.  Until  the  policy  of  appeasement 
is  discontinued,  we  can  only  expect  more 
riots,  more  social  vmrest  and  conflict  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  will  see  more 
Korea's,  more  Vietnam's,  and  more  Com- 
munist  subversion  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  no  firsthand  information  about 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  its  activities,  and 
I  offer  no  defense  in  their  behalf.  But 
I  do  know  that  when  anything  happens 
in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  a  few 
people  in  Washington  always  accuse  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  And  when  anything 
happens  in  Harlem,  cries  immediately 
arise  saying  that  we  should  be  sympa- 
thetic to  the  poor  underprivileged.  I  do, 
however,    have    firsthand    information 
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about  the  subversive  elements  in  CORE — 
the  Committee  on  Racial  Equality; 
SNCC— the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee;  COFO— the 
Council  of  Federated  Organizations ;  and 
Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Leader- 
ship Conference.  Since  we  are  undertak- 
ing an  investigation,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  discriminatory  investigation  and  not 
complete  if  we  "did  not  include  these  four 
groups.  They  have  not  only  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  deaths  of  many 
Americans,  but  on  many  occasions 
have  not  denied  their  organizations  were 
infiltrated  by  Communists.  They  have 
caused  an  increase  of  crime,  delinquency, 
rape,  and  immorality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  it  has  become 
the  recent  fashion  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
humor  the  Communists  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  activities,  but  I  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  see  one  organization  investi- 
gated when  there  are  four  that  are  so 
destructive  to  America  and  to  our  way 
of  life.  Since  amendments  are  not  al- 
lowed under  the  rules.  I  submit  we 
should  defeat  this  resolution  vmtil  there 
can  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
the  aforementioned  groups.  I  am  at  this 
time  introducing  a  resolution  to  investi- 
gate the  aforementioned  organizations. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  . 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 

Mr.  POOL.  The  gentleman  said  some- 
thing a  moment  ago  about  CORE,  SNCC, 
and  some  other  of  these  organizations. 
Has  any  documented  evidence  been 
brought  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  "WALKER  of  Mississippi.  It  has 
been  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  committee  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  documents 
and  other  evidences  you  might  supply  ii 
you  have  any.  . 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  It  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  before, 
and  before  the  Senate  before. 

Mr.  POOL.  While  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  admire  the  gentleman's 
courage  in  defending  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  I  did 
not  defend  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  I  do 
not  defend  people  like  you,  either.  I  am 
surprised  that  my  colleague  from  Texas 
would  take  such  a  stand  in  defense  of 
SNCC,  COFO.  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  organizations,  particularly  in  view 
of  recent  events  where  subversive  groups 
have  been  identified  with  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  this 
legislation  neither  enlarges  nor  detracts 
from  the  jurisdiction  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  may  have.  When 
the  gentleman  mentions  the  Klan,  does 
he  think  it  possible  that  the  White  Cit- 
izens Council  and  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  White  Race  might 
come  imder  investigation  once  this  in- 
vestigation gets  underway? 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
not  aware  of  that.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  how  a  noted  Negro 
journalist  from  Mississippi  feels  about 


these  intruders.  I  think  I  should  also 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  liberal  Washington  Post  of 
January  5.  1965.  airing  COFO.  CORE. 
SNCC.  and  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  in  some  of  their  opera- 
tions. 


[Prom  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Dally  News,  Apr. 

8, 1965] 

Greene  Sees  No  Need  for  Marches 

Negro  editor  Percy  Greene,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Negro  Citizenship  Association, 
says  "there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  mass 
marches  and  Negro  voter  registration  demon- 
strations in  Mississippi." 

Writing  in  his  weekly  Jackson  Advocate, 
Greene  cited  as  reasons  "a  completely  new 
atmosphere  and  the  growing  support  of  re- 
sponsible public  opinion,  brought  about  by 
the  widespread  assvmaptlon  of  political  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  the  State's  most  out- 
standing and  Influential  business,  industrial, 
and  financial  leaders." 

The   editor   also   noted   "the   exertion   of 
greater  Influence  at  the  local  level  by  white 
community  leaders." 
Greene  added: 

"With  such  growing  support  for  the  Negro 
right  to  vote  and  political  participation.  It 
Is  being  pointed  out  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  Justification  for  any  Negro  of  responsl- 
bUlty  and  community  standing,  anywhere 
In  the  State,  to  harbor  the  old  fears  that 
have  been  responsible  for  Negroes  being 
afraid  to  go  up  to  register  to  vote. 

"Every  such  Negro  should  go  and  register 
as  an  individual  and  not  wait  to  be  joined 
by  and  led  by  any  Individual,  group,  or  or- 
ganization."   

FFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Jan.  5, 

1965] 
RUT  IN  Rights  Groups  in  Mississippi  Aired 
New  York,  January  4.— The  extent  of  the 
split  among  civil  rights  organizations  work- 
ing In  Mississippi  last  summer  was  laid  bare 
today  by  two  oflBclals  of  the  NAACP. 

Roy  Wilkins,  NAACP  executive  secretary, 
said  the  organization's  Mississippi  branches 
had  been  allowed  very  little  weight  In  de- 
cisionmaking during  the  summer. 

Aaron  Henry,  Mississippi  State  Chairman, 
said  summer  civil  rights  workers  had  criti- 
cized the  NAACP,  frequented  "places  of  ill 
repute,  like  taverns,  where  they  were  likely  to 
be  arrested,"  and  run  up  bills  the  NAACP 
then  had  to  pay. 

The  criticisms  came  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  NAACP.  At  a  press  confer- 
ence Wllklns  said  the  Council  of  Federated 
O'eanlzatlons  (COFO)— a  combination  of 
national  and  local  civil  rights  groups  that 
operated  the  Mississippi  voter  registration 
project— had  "become  In  the  last  year  the 
operation  of  one  organization:  The  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Wllklns  said  the  NAACP  was  considering 
dropping  out  of  COFO. 

Wllklns  then  revealed  the  national  NAACP 
had  spent  only  $3,500  In  the  COFO  project 
all  summer. 

"We  did  not  make  a  larger  contribution 
because  we  did  not  have  any  say  In  spending 
It."  he  said. 

Other  organizations  In  COFO  are  SNCC, 
CORE,  and  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  All  but  the  NAACP  en- 
gage In  civil  disobedience.  SNCC  Is  consid- 
ered the  most  militant. 

SNCC  spokesman  said  It  was  Impossible 
to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  how  much 
was  spent  by  COFO  during  the  summer,  but 
he  estimated  that  It  was  at  least  $100,000. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  has  been  raised  here  this  after- 


noon as  to  whether  or  not  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  within  its  present  authority  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  the  activities  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  rules  of  the 
House  state: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  authorized 
to  make  from  time  to  time  Investigations  of 
(1)  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of 
un-American  propaganda  activities  in  the 
United  States,  (2)  the  diffusion  within  the 
United  States  of  subversive  and  un-Ameri- 
can  propaganda  that  Is  Instigated  from  for- 
eign countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin  and 
attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and 
(3)  all  other  questions  In  relation  thereto 
that  would  aid  Congress  In  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  broad  author- 
ity this  committee  has  the  authority 
within  the  prescribed  niles  of  the  House 
to  investigate  the  activities  of  any  group 
or  any  individual  whose  activities  might 
be  un-American  in  nature  or  suspected 
of  such  activity. 

Let  there  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  where  I  stand  on  the  subject  of 
un-Americanism.    I  am  opposed  to  it  in 
any  form  it  takes.    I  think  Chairman 
Willis  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
I  have  stood  beside  his  committee  every 
time  it  has  been  criticized  by  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  left  wing.    I  have  sup- 
ported every  appropriation  request  and 
I  intend  to  keep  on  supporting  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
long  as  they  do  their  job  because  I  am 
opposed  to  un-Americanism  in  any  form. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Klan  has  said  they  wel- 
come an  investigation;   that  the  Klan 
has  nothing  to  hide.    I  know  nothing 
of  their  activities  in  Louisiana  or  any 
other  State  and  I  have  no  idea  what  an 
investigation  will  unearth,   but  if  un- 
Americanism  is  suspected,  then  it  is  my 
position  that  an  investigation  should  be 
undertaken.    But,    it    should    not   stop 
with  an  investigation  of  the  Klan. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations 
that  should  be  put  under  this  same  spot- 
light. The  American  Nazi  Party,  for  ex- 
ample. Here  is  an  organization,  with  its 
headquarters  right  across  the  Potomac, 
literally  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol, 
complete  with  swastikas  and  all  the  gar- 
bage associated  with  Adolph  Hitler.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  outfit 
of  sick  individuals  in  this  country  that 
should  be  investigated,  this  one  is  it. 

And  what  about  the  Black  Muslims? 
There  can  be  no  question  in  anyones 
mind  but  that  the  vicious  hatred  of  the 
white  man  which  spews  from  this  orga- 
nization is  un-American,  even  ungodly. 
Any  investigation  into  un-Americanism 
should  include  the  Black  Muslims. 

It  took  30  pages  of  the  Congressionai 
Record  on  July  29,  1963,  to  list  the  Com- 
munist affiliations  and  associations  oi 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  NAAcr. 
The  same  Red  tinge  runs  throughout 
CORE  SNCC  and  SCLC.  Commun^ 
is  un-Americanism  and  it  makes  no  du- 
ference  to  me  in  what  organization  itj 
found.  It  should  be  rooted  out,  exposea. 
and  prosecuted. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congr^ 
and   the   express   responsibility  of  t™ 
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Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  actions  of 
these  organizations  are  un-American 
and  if  they  are,  then  we  should  clean 
their  house  for  them  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so. 

Because  I  advocate  the  investigation 
and  exposui-e  of  un-Americanism  in  any 
form,  it  would  be  inconsistent  of  me  to 
ask  that  these  other  organizations  be  in- 
vestigated and.  at  the  same  time,  oppose 
an  investigation  of  the  Klan  when  it 
has  welcomed  it. 

These  other  organizations  have  not 
had  the  same  corn-age  to  welcome  an  in- 
vestigation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure  they  will  scream  to  high 
heaven  that  their  constitutional  rights 
are  being  violated  when  the  spotlight  is 
turned  on  them.  But  the  more  they 
holler,  the  closer  they  should  be  ex- 
amined I  am  suspicious  of  anyone  or 
any  organization  that  feels  it  cannot  be 
looked  at  by  a  committee  of  this  body. 
When  Chairman  Willis  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration. I  questioned  him  closely  on  the 
subject  of  investigating  these  other  or- 
ganizations and  he  told  me  that  this  was 
being  considered.  I,  for  one.  am  going  to 
continue  to  insist  that  they  are  looked 
at  and  that  the  Klan  is  not  singled  out 
as  being  the  only  organization  in  the 
country  that  can  be  suspected  of  un- 
American  activities. 

I  have  the  distinct  feeling  that  the 
sudden  demand  that  the  Klan  be  inves- 
tigated is  an  outgrowth  of  the  mass  hys- 
teria which  has  swept  the  Nation  in  re- 
cent months.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  to  be 
deplored.  No  investigation  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  House  or  any  commit- 
tee of  it  that  is  a  thinly  disguised  witch 
hunt.  It  must  be  an  impartial  investi- 
gation if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value.  And  if 
it  is  impartial,  it  must  include  these 
other  organizations. 

In  the  end,  many  who  are  demanding 
this  investigation  of  the  Klan,  may  re- 
gret that  it  ever  began  if  the  spotlight 
turns  on  some  of  the  organizations  and 
questionable  societies  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

The  Klan  has  said  it  has  nothing  to 
hide.  I  do  not  know.  But,  as  long  as  it 
welcomes  the  investigation,  let  it  be  a 
starting  point,  but  by  no  means,  the 
finishing  point.  Before  we  are  through, 
let  us  see  what  is  under  the  rocks  of 
all  these  other  groups  as  well. 
Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ResnickI. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution.  As  we 
stand  here  today,  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  $370,000. 
We  voted  $370,000  for  them.  We  did  not 
tell  them  who  to  investigate  or  how  to 
Investigate  them.  It  was  against  my 
wishes  that  this  money  was  granted. 

Now  I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
magic  number  today  of  $50,000?  Have 
the  mathematicians  on  that  staff  come 
up  with  a  magic  number  that  we  have 
seven  times  as  many  Communists  as  we 
have  Klansmen?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
could  start  the  investigation  if  they  are 


set  on  starting  the  investigation,  with 
this  money,  and  then  if  they  require  ad- 
ditional funds  to  come  back  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  oppose  the  in- 
vestigation because  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  get  any  laws  out  of  this 
investigation.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  some  more  headlines.  We  are  going 
to  have  some  more  shattered  careers. 
We  are  going  to  paint  the  entire  picture 
either  white  or  black,  depending  on  who 
the  witness  is.  We  are  going  to  get  all 
the  overtones  of  turning  this  investiga- 
tion into  an  investigation  against  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  southern  Christian 
leadership. 

I  maintain  that  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  And  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  committee,  judging  from  how  it 
has  operated  in  the  past,  and  certainly 
it  has  not  operated  in  a  proper  manner, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  is  going  to  operate  in 
a  proper  manner  against  the  Klan  as 
well. 

This  investigation  belongs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  would  hope  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  vote  against  this  appropria- 
tion and  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  wonder 
what  you  are  going  to  hide  from  America 
and  could  the  gentleman  tell  me,  if  he 
knows,  why  the  Director  of  the  FBI  called 
Martin  Luther  King  the  most  notorious 
liar  in  America— and  if  he  knows,  is  this 
what  he  is  trying  to  hide? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  suggest  the  gentle- 
man ask  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  I  can- 
not answer  for  Mr.  Hoover. 

Certainly  he  has  available  to  him  any 
forum  in  which  he  wishes  to  give  the 
facts,  based  on  this  ludicrous  statement. 
The  gentleman  is  talking  about  the  man 
w^ho  won  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  In  answer 
to  that  I  quote  from  a  great  American, 
a  great  Democrat,  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Harry  Truman,  who 
just  yesterday  was  given  the  Freedom 
Award  "for  giving  a  battered  world  new 
hope."  When  asked  how  he  could  crit- 
icize Martin  Luther  King,  a  Nobel  Peace 
Pi-ize  winner,  Mr.  Truman  said.  "I  didn't 
give  it  to  him."  I  feel  the  same  way. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution,  which 
would  authorize  another  $50,000  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. ^, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  organizations  such  as 
the  White  Citizens  Councils  and  the 
Americans  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
White  Race  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  acts  of  violence,  terror,  and 
murder,  as  well  as  intimidation,  to  stop 
the  inevitable  end  of  segregation.  In- 
cidentally, this  resolution  is  restricted  to 
the  Klan. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee is  the  proper  committee  to  handle 
the  matter.    As  I  have  pointed  out  ever 


since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  it  is 
not  a  legislative  committee.  It  does  not 
hold  hearings  for  normal  legislative  pur- 
poses. Its  purpose  in  the  past  has  been 
exposure  for  exposure's  sake  and  pub- 
licity for  publicity's  sake. 

Two  months  ago  the  House  appropri- 
ated $370,000.  Now  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
propriate another  $50,000.  I  opposed 
the  first  appropriation,  and  I  oppose  this 
one. 

Violations  of  law  by  the  Klan  and  by 
other  organizations  clearly  are  matters 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI  to  investigate.  Moreover,  the  mur- 
der of  Viola  Liuzzo,  the  killing  of  Rev. 
James  Reeb,  the  Penn  murder  case. 
the  brutal  slaying  of  the  three  Mis- 
sissippi civil  rights  workers.  James 
Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner.  and  countless  other  d£is- 
tardly  crimes  demonstrate  the  need  for 
further  legislation  to  deal  with  violence, 
intimidation,  and  murder  perpetrated 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
their  civil  rights  and  in  helping  others 
to  achieve  full  equaUty.  Such  legisla- 
tion belongs  in  the  hands  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  has  imdeniable 
jurisdiction  over  civil  rights  legislation 
and  Federal  criminal  statutes.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  is  presently  considering 
amendments  to  existing  criminal  law 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
5427  to  protect  citizens  from  police  bru- 
tality. This  bill,  of  course,  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  invescigation  of  peo- 
ple for  their  political  beliefs  is  wrong 
and  violates  constitutional  principles,  no 
matter  how  repulsive  or  obnoxious  their 
beliefs  are. 

Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Justice  Black: 

Liberty,  to  be  secure  for  any,  must  be  se- 
ciire  for  all — even  for  the  most  miserable 
merchants  of  hatred  and  unpopular  Ideas 
(Braden  v.  United  States,  365  U.S.  431,  432). 

Investigating  political  beliefs  of  citi- 
zens for  the  sake  of  exposure,  wliich  is 
the  specialty  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  whether  of  the  ex- 
treme right  or  of  the  extreme  left, 
achieves  the  same  result.  Freedom  of 
ideas  and  freedom  of  association  are 
eroded.  The  goal  here  should  be  the 
development  of  criminal  laws  to  deal 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  criminal 
acts  to  prevent  civil  rights  activity.  In 
doing  this  we  should  turn  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Let  us  keep  the  goal 
clearly  in  mind.  It  is  to  come  to  grips 
with  brutality  and  murder  and  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  physical  harm,  not  from 
speech  and  propaganda. 

It  is  significant  that  we  have  heard 
from  at  least  two  Members  of  the  House 
today— the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walker]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]— the  sug- 
gestion that  the  committee  should  also 
investigate  CORE,  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee, 
and  other  groups  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  equality  here  and  now 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  ideals  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  foimded.  The 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  needs  no 
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defense  from  me.  We  can  expect  the 
segregationists  to  attack  him  constantly. 
But  this  kind  of  attack  makes  clear  what 
we  really  face,  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted.  It  will  be  an  opening  wedge 
for  some  kind  of  "witch  hunt"  into  the 
civil  rights  organizations.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  must  protest  against 
opening  this  door  and  giving  any  oppor- 
txmity  to  this  committee,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  known  for  its  defense  of 
civil  rights  or  advocacy  of  integration, 
to  conduct  a  "witch  himt"  into  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  resolution  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  does 
not  need  any  commendation  from  me  for 
the  magnificent  contribution  he  has 
made  to  improving  this  democracy  of 
ours. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
while  I  speak  in  opposition  to  this  reso- 
lution I  favor  the  strengthening  of  exist- 
ing Federal  statutes,  in  the  area  of  out- 
lawing criminal  behavior  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  making  an  effort  to  deny 
Americans  in  our  country  their  full  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  civil  and  con- 
stitutional rights.    This  we  must  do. 

The  nub  of  the  issue  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  earlier  speakers  have  already 
developed  it.  The  nub  of  the  issue,  sim- 
ply stated,  is  this:  no  committee  of  the 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  organization,  includ- 
ing the  Klan,  will  be  proved  to  be  un- 
American.  There  Is  a  separation  of 
powers  in  our  Government. 

It  is  a  judicial  and  not  a  legislative 
function  to  determine  the  guilt  or  the 
innocence  of  people  in  our  land.  It  is 
the  judicial  process  that  carries  with  it 
the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
one's  accusers,  the  right  to  be  presented 
with  a  bill  of  particulars,  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  your  peers.  It  is  the 
judicial  process  that  also  carries  with  it 
a  presmnption  of  innocence. 

The  legislative  function  must  relate  to 
and  deal  entirely  with  whether  general 
patterns  of  actions  or  conduct  square 
with  existing  law  and  whether  existing 
law  should  be  modified,  strengthened,  or 
repealed.  Under  no  circumstances  does 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  nor  any  other  body  constituted 
by  this  Congress  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Klan.  or  any 
other  association  of  free  men  in  a  free 
country,  collectively  or  as  individuals, 
are  proven  to  be  un-American  or  not. 
The  forum  for  that  determination  is  in 
the  courts — not  the  Congress.  I  state 
this:  Freedom  of  association  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  strengths  of  our  society.  I 
do  not  like  the  racist  right  nor — for  that 
matter— the  philosophy  of  the  totalitari- 
an left:  but  if  they  have  violated  a  Fed- 
eral law,  then  let  them  be  tried  in  a  Fed- 
eral court.  If  the  laws  are  not  strong 
enough,  let  us  strengthen  them,  but  let 
us  not  bring  up  individuals  and  pillory 
them  and  bring  associations  of  free  men 
into  calxminy  in  terms  of  public  opinion. 
Let  us  be  mindful  of  our  responsibility— 
which  is  to  develop  legislation  and  to 
strengthen    the    free    and    democratic 


fabric  of  our  country.  The  suggested 
pattern  of  this  investigation  will  work 
in  the  opposite  way. 

I  note  with  interest  that  not  one  re- 
sponsible spokesman  for  the  coimtless 
number  of  Negroes  and  others  who  have 
been  involved  in  civil  rights  actions  or 
who  have  been  maimed,  killed,  or  hurt  in 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South — not  one 
responsible  spokesman  has  supported 
this  resolution.  Why?  It's  a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  leaders  of  the  freedom  move- 
ment that  they  understand  the  basic 
need  which  exists  for  a  strong,  free,  and 
democratic  process.  They  have  thus 
withstood  the  temptation  to  strike  out  at 
the  Klan  via  this  improper  forum  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  Constitution 
protects  none  of  us,  imless  it  protects  all 
of  us. 

They  know  full  well  that  the  inequities 
in  our  society  have  to  be  resolved  within 
the  framework  of  our  Constitution— by 
strengthening  existing  statutes,  effective 
participation  in  our  elective  processes 
and  seeking  redress  of  grievances  in  the 
courts  and  not  by  activities  such  as  are 
contemplated  by  this  legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  and 
hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loixi- 
slana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  not  the  proper 
committee  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klans. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  has  clear  au- 
thority to  do  so,  that  its  mandate  is  un- 
mistakable on  this  point. 

Foreign  isms — such  as  Nazism,  fascism, 
and  communism — are  not  the  only  ide- 
ologies which  are  un-American,  a  threat 
to  our  national  security  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  House  has  taken  formal  cogni- 
zance of  this  fact.  For  over  26  years  it 
has  held  that  purely  domestic  movements 
might  attack  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution and  that  any  movement  which  did 
this  was  un-American  and  subject  to  in- 
vestigation. 

The  House  has  expressed  this  view  in 
its  rule  XI.  paragraph  1  ft— that  section 
of  its  rules  which  spells  out  the  duties 
and  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  It  has  not  wavered 
from  this  position  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

The  rule  in  question  reads.  In  part,  as 
follows: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  from  time  to  time  Investi- 
gations of  •  •  •  (2)  the  diffusion  within 
the  United  States  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  that  la  •  *  •  of  a 
domestic  origin  and  attacks  the  principle  of 
the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by 
oixr  Constitution. 

Are  the  Klans  encompassed  by  rule 
XI,  paragraph  18?  Do  they  attack  the 
principle  of  our  form  of  government? 
Are  their  activities  properly  subject  to 
congressional  scrutiny  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  legislation  to  curb,  hinder,  or 
outlaw  their  operations? 


Any  group  that  engages  in  organized, 
large-scale  intimidation  in  the  political! 
economic  and  social  fields  and  terrorizes 
individual  and  groups,  attacks  the  very 
root  of  the  democratic  process.  It  does 
so  because  it  destroys  freedom  and,  with- 
out free  citizens,  our  representative  form 
of  government  is  not  secure  and  cannot 
be  preserved. 

When  large  numbers  of  people  in  any 
part  of  our  country,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  religion,  fear  physical,  economic 
or  social  injury  if  they  dare  to  speak 
as  they  honestly  feel,  to  patronize  such 
businesses  as  they  wish,  to  vote  unhesi- 
tatingly for  any  candidate  of  their  choice, 
then.  I  say,  the  very  foundation  of  our 
form  of  government  is  being  attacked, 
weakened  and  undermined.  If  such  a 
condition  is  allowed  to  continue  and  to 
spread,  it  could  lead  eventually  to  the 
end  of  the  form  of  government  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  and  to  the 
imposition  of  a  national  tyrarmy  based 
on  fear  in  its  stead. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  the  Klans?  In 
1928,  speaking  of  one  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  modem  Klans,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  made  the  following  finding: 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
this  organization  functions  largely  at  night, 
its  members  disguised  by  hoods  and  gowns 
and  doing  things  calculated  to  strike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Democracy  carmot  coexist  with  terror. 
The  two  are  incompatible.    One  or  thK 
other  must  go.  > 

The  basic  concept  of  our  Government 
is  the  belief  that  man  has  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  is  the  function 
of  the  Government  to  protect  those 
rights,  that  not  even  the  state  may  de- 
prive any  man  of  them.  These  funda- 
mental rights  are,  in  the  words  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  right 
to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

But  more  than  one  human  life  has 
been  taken  by  Klanners  of  late.  The 
Klans  have  consistently  infringed  in- 
dividual liberty.  And  can  any  of  us  argue 
that  persons  in  the  South,  white  as  well 
as  Negro,  who  are  victims  of  Klan  ter- 
rorism are  enjoying  "the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness"? Are  not  the  Klans,  then,  at- 
tacking "the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution"? 

Years  ago,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  requested  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  social  science  research  orga- 
nizations in  the  country,  to  prepare  for 
it  standards  which  could  be  used  by  the 
committee  in  determining  just  what 
were  vm- American  activities  and,  as  such, 
subject  to  investigation  by  the  committee 
under  House  rule  XI. 

The  Brookings  Institution  published 
its  finding  in  1945.  Based  on  its  study 
of  rule  XI,  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  also 
the  oath  required  of  all  persons  seeking 
U.S.  citizenship,  the  Institution  found 
five  "definite  substantive  standards"  for 
judging  un-American  activities.  The 
first  one  read  very  much  like  a  descrip- 
tion of  what,  evidence  indicates,  the 
Klans  are  doing  today: 

It  is  un-American  for  any  individual  or 
group  by  force,  intimidation,  deceit,  fraud 
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or  bribery,  to  prevent  or  seek  to  prevent  any 
nerson  from  exercising  any  right  or  privilege 
which  cannot  constitutionally  be  denied  to 
him  either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
a  State  government. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  had  investigated  the  Klans 
several  years  earlier.  No  one  questioned 
its  authority  to  do  so  at  the  time. 

The  Brookings  Institution  study, 
though  not  binding  on  the  committe  in 
any  way.  confirmed  what  was  then— and 
is  today — the  conviction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  as  regards 
its  jurisdiction  in  this  area.  Rule  XI, 
paragraph  18,  being  as  clear  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution should  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  as  regards 
at  this  late  date,  some  voices  should  be 
raised  in  an  attempt  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  obvious. 

I  should  add  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  1928  decision  I 
have  previously  quoted,  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  New  York  statute 
whose  very  purpose  was  to  curb  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  In  doing  so.  it  made  still 
another  finding  about  the  Klan  which  in- 
dicates that  Klan  activity  comes  under 
the  committee's  mandate  in  light  of  my 
earlier  remarks  about  the  principles  un- 
derlying our  form  of  goveriunent: 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  association  or  organization  of  which  the 
relator  Is  concededly  a  member  exercises  ac- 
tivities tending  to  the  prejudice  and  intimi- 
dation of  sundry  classes  of  our  citizens. 

Now,  there  has  been  some  reference  to 
the  type  of  legislation  that  might  or 
should  result  from  these  investigations, 
and  a  suggestion  that  whatever  legisla- 
tion may  result  would  have  to  come  about 
through  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Let  me  say  this.  As  far  as  any  legis- 
lative recommendation  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  may  make,  I 
would  point  out  that  six  of  the  com- 
mittee's members  are  lawyers,  and  that 
three  of  them  are  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  may  be  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  have  a  chance 
to  weigh  the  proposed  legislation.  And, 
of  course,  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  it 
carefully  before  it  is  enacted. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  predict  what 
kind  of  legislation  might  be  indicated  to 
deal  with  the  Klan  organizations.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  nature,  the  admin- 
istration and  practices  of  the  various 
Klan  organizations,  the  control,  or  lack 
of  it,  by  their  responsible  officers,  and 
such  matters. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Klans  are 
oath-bound  organizations,  some  of  which 
have  their  own  constitutions  and  even 
legislatures  and  enforcement  officers,  and 
require  oaths  of  various  kinds,  some  pos- 
sibly in  confiict  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Depending  on  wha^  we  find,  it  might 
be  desired  to  outlaw  the  organizations 
and  penalize  them  and  their  "knowing" 
members.  Or  a  certain  type  of  control 
could  probably  be  exercised  over  the 
Klans  by  a  registration  statute,  either 
like  the  one  in  the  Internal  Security  Act 
or  the  New  York  State  act  which  re- 
quired oath -bound  organizations — other 


than  unions  and  benevolent  orders — to 
register,  giving  their  membership. 

That  statute  made  it  a  crime  for  any- 
one to  become  or  to  remain  a  member 
of  such  an  organization  if  he  knew  that 
it  had  failed  to  make  the  required  regis- 
tration. This  New  York  statute  was 
enacted,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  the  Klan, 
and  its  constitutionality  was  upheld  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

There  may  be  certain  advantages  In  a 
registration  statute  such  as  the  New  York 
one.  But  beyond  merely  seeing  that 
there  appear  to  be  legislative  remedies 
that  we  could  suggest  to  the  Congress,  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  try  now, 
to  attempt  to  forecast  the  shape  of  any 
possible  legislation. 

I  would  add  another  point.  If  the  leg- 
islation proposed  and  enacted  Is  going 
to  be  effective,  it  must  not  only  meet  all 
constitutional  tests,  but  it  must  be  realis- 
tic. It  must  be  based  on  thorough  and 
sound  knowledge  of  just  how  these  Klan 
organizations  operate.  This  knowledge, 
I  submit,  can  be  developed  only  through 
the  type  of  investigation  and  hearings 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties is  authorized  to  conduct. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  referred  to 
a  colloquy  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  Of  coiurse,  that  is  ex- 
ecutive, but  let  me  quote  here  the  March 
30  resolution  of  our  committee,  approv- 
ing this  investigation: 

Whereas  at  the  commencement  of  the  89th 
Congress  the  Chairman  instructed  the  staff 
to  commence  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations 
in  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Committee 
in  determining  whether  it  should  auhorlze 
an  investigation  of  the  Klan  organizations; 
and 

Whereas  the  committee  on  February  2, 
1965,  by  resolution,  unanimously  directed 
the  chairman  to  continue  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry; and 

Whereas  the  chairman  has  today  made  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  inquiry,  which  report  clear- 
ly Indicates  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Klan  organizations'  activities  are  such  that 
the  Committee  shovQd  authorize  an  Investi- 
gation;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  recent  public  ap- 
peal also  demonstrates  that  such  an  Investi- 
gation is  justified  and  necessary;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  offered  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  such  an  investigation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  undertake 
an  investigation  of  the  various  Klan  orga- 
nizations and  their  activities  with  the  view 
of  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Inasmuch  as  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  committee's  work  for  this  ses- 
sion Is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  under- 
take this  Investigation  in  addition  to  other 
investigations  already  approved  and  under 
way,  the  chairman  is  directed  to  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  Ku  Kl\ix  Klan  orga- 
nizations; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  is  directed 
to  continue  the  preliminary  Inquiry  Into  the 
activities  of  the  Black  Muslims,  the  Minute- 
men,  and  the  American  Nazi  Party  previously 
authorized  by  the  Committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  groups  Is  called  for. 


Note  that  the  chairman  is  directed  in 
the  final  resolve  clause  to  continue  the 
preliminary  inquiry  into  the  activities  of 
the  Black  Muslims,  the  Minutemen,  and 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  investi- 
gation of  these  groups  is  called  for.  We 
are  going  to  do  just  that. 

There  has  also  been  some  reference  to 
the  criteria  used  by  the  committee  in  de- 
termining whether  to  investigate  an  or- 
ganization. I  should  say  that  there  have 
been  some  rather  loose  statements  about 
that.  In  my  own  words  I  would  say  that 
it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  committee 
not  to  investigate  any  organization  as 
such— I  am  talkhig  about  outside  orga- 
nizations that  my  friends  have  been  men- 
tioning, being  interested  in  Commimist 
activities.  We  do  not  investigate  orga- 
nizations as  such— a  college,  a  union,  a 
civil  rights,  or  other  group — unless  we 
have  convincing  evidence  that  the  orga- 
nization is  actually  controlled  by  the 
Commimist  Party. 

What  about  Infiltrated  organizations? 
We  do  not  investigate  them,  as  organiza- 
tions, because  we  do  not  want  to  xmjustly 
tar  any  group  with  the  Communist  brush 
if  it  is  not  Communist  led.  Commimists 
are  always  infiltrating  all  kinds  of 
groups.  There's  a  big  difference  between 
infiltration  and  control. 

When  confronted  with  infiltration 
which  merits  investigation,  the  commit- 
tee investigates  the  infiltrators  rather 
than  the  organization  so  as  to  determine, 
here  as  elsewhere,  whether  legislation  is 
needed  to  coF>e  with  their  efforts.  It  In- 
vestigates the  activities  of  the  individual 
Communists  who  are  penetrating  some 
group  for  the  Communist  Party.  And  we 
follow  these  Communists  wherever  they 
go.  It  is  the  committee's  view  that  these 
people  have  no  immunity  from  investi- 
gation, no  matter  what  guise  they  assimie 
and  no  matter  what  kind  of  organization 
they  try  to  use  as  a  cover  for  their  Com- 
munist operations. 

Our  committee  has  not  only  the  au- 
thority but  the  duty  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  make  our  own  findings  and 
we  are  ordered  to  report  to  the  House 
every  year.  We  do  that.  And  we  have 
a  congressional  guide  in  respect  to  what 
are  ConMnunist- controlled  organizations, 
infiltration,  and  so  on,  in  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act.  That  act  defines  a  front  or- 
ganization as  an  organization  substan- 
tially directed,  dominated,  or  controlled 
by  a  Communist-action  organization — 
that  is,  a  Communist  Party — and  pri- 
marily operated  to  sUd  and  support  a 
Communist-action  organization,  a  Com- 
mimist Party. 

The  act  also  defines  Communist-in- 
filtrated organizations.  It  states  that  a 
Communist-infiltrated  organization  Is 
one  substantially  directed,  doniinated  or 
controlled  by  individuals  who  are,  or 
within  3  years  have  been,  engaged  In 
aiding  or  supporting  a  Communist-ac- 
tion organization  or  the  world  Conmiu- 
nist  movement. 

So,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  this 
area.  We  cannot  willy-niUy  undertake 
an  investigation  of  an  organization— and 
we  do  not — or  go  into  an  investigation  of 
an  individual,  and  we  do  not.    You  know. 
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under  coxirt  decisions,  to  call  one  a  Com- 
munist is  libelous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  information. 
We  will  continue  our  policy  of  using  re- 
straint. 

The  late  and  great  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Rayburn,  a  close  friend  of  mine 
during  his  lifetime,  told  me  once  that  in 
his  opinion  the  greatest  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  "judgment." 

We  try  to  exercise  good  judgment.  We 
have  to  use  restraint  and  be  selective. 
That  is  exactly  how  we  propose  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  area. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  knows  the  esteem  and  respect 
that  I  personally  have  for  him  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  chairman  of  the  great 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

However,  the  resolution  states  on  its 
face  that  the  committee  has  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  investigation.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  confirmed 
that  by  a  statement  in  the  well  of  the 
House  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  committee  has  the 
authority. 

Knowing  that  the  committee  was  ap- 
propriated $370,000  to  be  used  to  carry 
on  investigations  by  the  committee,  why 
Is  there  the  necessity  for  this  resolution 
and  why  does  not  the  committee  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation that  it  seeks  to  conduct  un- 
der this  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  has  asked  that  question. 

When  we  asked  for  our  regular  appro- 
priation funds  early  this  year.  In  a  letter 
now  on  record  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  I  pointed  out,  in 
all  frankness,  that  I  had  been  directed  to 
make  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  Mlnutemen,  the 
Rockwell  Nazi  group,  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  that  that  study  had  not  been 
completed,  and  we  did  not  know  whether 
It  would  lead  to  an  investigation.  The 
committee's  $370,000  appropriation  was 
to  finance  other  investigations  and  hear- 
ings outlined  in  my  letter  which  were 
definitely  scheduled  for  this  year. 

Now  we  have  determined  to  make  a 
full-fledged  investigation  based  upon 
the  preliminary  inquiry  of  this  particu- 
lar organization,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Hence  we  have  asked  for  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  850,000.  May 
I  say  that  all  of  these  actions  were  taken 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee 
on  both  the  Democratic  side  and  the  Re- 
publican side. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  other  question? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  None  of  the  Members 
asked  for  less  than  $50,000. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Would  the  gentleman 
now  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Why  were  the  other  or- 
ganizations that  the  gentleman  specifi- 
cally called  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  not  in- 
cluded in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Because  we  are  continu- 
ing the  preliminary  inquiry.  It  has  not 
been  completed  as  regards  the  other 
groups.  We  finished  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry as  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  deter- 
mined upon  a  full-fledged  investigation. 
The  resolution  of  my  committee  direct- 
ing this  full-fledged  investigation  into 
the  Klan  directs  me  to  continue — I  just 
read  it — the  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
three  other  organizations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  again  expired. 

GENEBAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
House  Resolution  310. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  last  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Willis].  I  urge  passage  of 
House  Resolution  310.  This  resolution  is 
identical  to  H.R.  311  which  is  my  bill 
and  which  I  introduced  in  cooperation 
with  Chairman  Willis.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Ku  Klux  Klans  should  be  in- 
vestigated. Such  an  investigation  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the 
committee  has  the  ability  to  do  the  job 
and  do  it  well. 

There  have  been  some  indications  that 
some  people  fear  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion may  mark  the  beginning  of  wide- 
spread committee  investigations  of  non- 
Communist  groups  of  all  types.  Being  a 
Member  of  the  committee  and  knowing 
It  and  its  chairman  as  I  do  and,  addi- 
tionally, speaking  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican Member  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  I  can  assure 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  the 
American  people  that  the  committee  has 
absolutely  no  Intention  of  going  on  fish- 
ing expeditions,  of  ranging  far  and  wide, 
of  investigating  all  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions and  merely  unpopular  thoughts 
and  opinions,  or  so-called  extremist 
groups  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  committee  opposes  extremism  of 
both  the  right  and  left  as  obstacles  to 
effective  anticommunism.  But,  in  its 
view,  it  does  not  have  the  power,  and 
does  not  want  the  power,  to  investigate 
any  group  simply  because  it  Is  extremist. 

The  expression  of  extremist  views  is 
fully  protected  by  the  first  amendment. 
In  times  of  crisis  and  turmoil  such  as 
these,  extremism  is  something  we  will 
always  have  to  face  in  the  political  arena. 
If  Congress  or  the  committee  ever  un- 
dertakes to  investigate  mere  extremism, 


they  will  be  doing  what  certain  enemies 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities falsely  accuse  it  of  doing — stifling 
honest  political  dissent,  free  debate  and 
expression  of  opinion,  and  thus  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  repression 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  also  to  the  reverse  side  of  the 
coin.  In  the  Statement  I  made  imme- 
diately after  a  decision  was  reached  to 
conduct  this  investigation,  which  state- 
ment was  approved  unanimously  by  all 
Members,  I  said  then,  and  I  think  the 
Record  ought  now  to  contain  this  state- 
ment: 

All  Americans  of  good  wiU  want  peace  and 
order  in  the  South  and  everywhere  else.  All 
informed  and  thinking  Americans  realize, 
however,  that  elimination  of  the  Influence 
of  the  Klans  alone  will  not  bring  the  peace 
and  order  we  all  desire.  There  are  other 
racial  agitators  at  work  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  committee  Is  aware  that  Com- 
munist Influence  Is  at  work  In  this  field. 
These  Commiuilsts  have  no  honest  interest 
In  civil  rights.  Their  aim  is  to  promote  ra- 
cial discord,  to  tear  down  and  subvert. 

The  restoration  of  racial  harmony  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  depends  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  their  influence  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Klans.  For  this  reason,  the  committee 
Is  not  losing  sight  of  Its  jurisdiction  in  the 
area  of  Communist  activities  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Investigate  them. 

I  request  that  the  full  text  of  my  re- 
lease of  March  30  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Release  of  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  CoMiirr- 
TEE  ON  Un-American  Activities,  House 
OP  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C, 
March   30   1965 

The  committee  has  voted  unanimously  to 
proceed  with  an  Investigation  of  the  vari- 
ous Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  In  the 
United  States.  Its  decision  was  based  on 
the  following  factors: 

1.  This  morning  I  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee the  results  of  the  preliminary  study 
of  Klan  movements  which  I  had  directed 
the  staff  to  undertake  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress.  As  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced the  committee  subsequently  voted 
unanimous  support  of  this  directive  at  Its 
organizational  meeting  early  In  February. 
This  study  clearly  indicated  that  Klan  ac- 
tivities are  such  that  Investigation  Is  called 
for. 

2.  Statements  by  Federal  officials  Indicat- 
ing that  Klan  members  have  been  Involved 
In  a  number  of  recent  murders  and  other 
unconstitutional  acts  of  violence  and  ter- 
rorism. 

3.  The  President's  recent  appeal  In  which 
he  Indicated  support  for  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  the  Klans  as  an  aid  to  the 
enactment  of  remedial   legislation. 

The  committee's  preliminary  study  indi- 
cates that  shocking  crimes  are  carried  out 
by  highly  secret  action  groups  within  the 
Klans.  These  groups  are  known  as  "knock- 
off  squads,"  or  "holy  terrors."  If  they  are 
caught,  the  Klan  usually  denies  any  associ- 
ation with  the  crime.  These  denials  are 
designed  to  protect  those  Klan  leaders  who 
are  parties  to  the  crimes  committed  and  to 
mislead  the  Klan  membership  and  the  public. 

Klansmen  who  do  not  approve  of  murder 
and  the  other  vicious  crimes  which  have  been 
committed  by  these  terror  squads  should 
now  face  up  to  the  reality  of  the  evil  the 
Klans  can  do — and  get  out. 

The  conrunlttee  has  a  big  Job  ahead  of  « 
In  this  investigation.     It  will  take  time  and 
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effort  and  a  lot  of  hard  digging  to  develop 
the  facts  needed  for  hearings  on  which  sound 
legislation  can  be  enacted.  For  this  reason, 
I  add  my  appeal  to  that  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  week  and  call  on  all  patriotic  Amer- 
icans to  do  what  they  can  to  aid  this  under- 
taking. And  when  I  say  all,  I  mean  just 
that.  I  mean  private  citizens  and  public 
officials  on  all  levels.  This  Includes  citizens 
with  knowledge  of  the  Klan,  former  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Klan — and  current 
members,  too — many  of  whom,  I  am  sure, 
cannot  reconcile  vicious  and  brutal  murder 
with  Klan  preachments  of  devotion  to  God 
and  country. 

Some  Klan  leaders  and  former  Klan  leaders 
have  written  to  the  committee  In  recent 
weeks  to  say  that  they  will  cooperate  In  any 
committee  Investigation.  I  hope  they  mean 
what  they  say,  and  that  their  full  coopera- 
tion will  be  forthcoming. 

Based  on  the  committee's  preliminary 
study,  it  is  my  conviction  that  klanlsm  is 
Incompatible  with  Americanism,  that  It  Is 
doing  Injury  to  our  Nation  and.  In  particular 
tx)  the  South  which  It  claims  to  protect  and 
defend.  I  am  convinced  that  the  South  and 
the  entire  Nation  will  be  much  better  off  if 
all  Klan  Influence  is  ended,  once  and  for  all. 

All  Americans  of  good  will  want  peace  and 
order  in  the  South  and  everywhere  else.  All 
Informed  and  thinking  Americans  realize, 
however,  that  elimination  of  the  Influence  of 
the  Klans  alone  will  not  bring  the  peace  and 
order  we  all  desire.  There  are  other  racial 
agitators  at  work  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  committee  is  aware  that  Communist  In- 
fluence Is  at  work  In  this  field.  These  Com- 
munists have  no  honest  Interest  In  civil 
rights.  Their  aim  is  to  promote  racial  dis- 
cord, to  tear  down  and  subvert. 

The  restoration  of  racial  harmony  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  depends  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  Influence  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Klans.  For  this  reason,  the  committee  is  not 
losing  sight  of  Its  jurisdiction  In  the  area  of 
Communist  activities  and  will  continue  to 
investigate  them. 

In  its  investigation  of  the  Klans,  the  com- 
mittee will  do  the  best  It  possibly  can  to 
develop  the  facts  needed  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress In  enacting  appropriate  legislation. 
•  •  *  •  • 

One  more  point:  The  time  has  come, 
I  believe,  to  give  a  factual  and  a  legal 
answer  to  the  charge  sometimes  made 
against  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  that  it  engages  In  investiga- 
tions in  order  to  expose  for  exr>osure's 
sake.  Some  persons  say  that  this  is 
always  the  purpose  of  investigations  by 
tills  committee,  and  that  it  never  has  a 
legislative  pm-pose.  Some  others  say 
that  from  time  to  time  this  has  been  the 
purpose  of  this  committee. 

As  we  all  know,  committees  of  Con- 
gress can  make  investigations  and  hold 
hearings  only  in  aid  of  a  legislative  pur- 
pose, and  where  that  legislative  purpose 
Is  not  present,  a  committee's  action  may 
be  successfully  challenged. 

The  easiest  and  the  most  penetrating 
challenge  which  can  be  made  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  congressional  committee  is  in 
the  Federal  courts  in  criminal  cases 
growing  out  of  Its  hearings.  Such  cases 
are  trials  for  contempt  of  Congress 
against  witnesses  who  refuse  to  answer 
questions  or  otherwise  commit  defaults, 
and  trials  for  perjury  where  witnesses 
are  charged  with  giving  false  testimony. 

I  said  that  these  cases  are  the  easiest 
way  of  testing  a  committee's  legislative 
purpose,  because  the  courts  require  that 
a  committee  before  whom  a  contempt  or 
perjury  is  charged  not  only  must  be  pur- 
s^^  a  legislative  purpose  at  the  time, 


but  the  executive  arm  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  in  order  to  make  a  successful  pros- 
ecution in  court  must  carry  the  burden 
to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  committee  had  such  a  legislative 
purpose.  I  said  that  the  most  penetrat- 
ing challenge  to  a  committee's  legislative 
purpose  is  to  be  found  in  these  criminal 
eases,  because  as  we  have  learned  over 
the  years — and  more  and  more  every 
year — the  courts  have  scrutinized  ever 
more  carefully  criminal  charges  which 
have  stemmed  from  congressional  com- 
mittee action. 

It  is  my  information,  based  upon  what 
those  who  have  studied  the  matter  have 
advised  me,  that  in  not  one  single  case  of 
a  citation  to  the  courts  for  contempt  of 
Congress  have  the  courts  ever  found 
lacking  a  legislative  purpose  for  any 
committee's  investigation.  This  is  to  the 
very  great  credit  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. And  when  I  say  that,  I  include,  of 
course,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  This  committee  and  its  pred- 
ecessor special  committees  have  cited  a 
total,  if  my  information  is  correct,  of 
approximately  170  persons  for  contempt 
of  Congress  under  section  192  of  title  2 
of  the  United  States  Code.  This  is  nearly 
twice  the  total  number  of  citations  from 
all  other  committees  combined,  of  both 
Houses,  which  means  that  the  work  of 
our  committee  has  been  scrutinized  by 
the  courts  not  only  more  than  all  other 
committees  together,  but  many,  many 
times  more  than  any  single  committee's 
work.  Of  these  cases,  17  reached  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  6  of  these 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
committee  acted  with  a  proper  legisla- 
tive purpose  and  in  the  remaining  11 
did  not  address  itself  to  this  subject. 

Likewise  in  perjury  cases,  this  com- 
mittee's legislative  purpose  has  never 
been  successfully  challenged. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  committee's 
record  in  the  courts  for  acting  with  a 
legislative  purpose  can  be  better  than 
perfect. 

Of  this  record,  both  past  and  present, 
I  am  justly  proud  and  this  House  should 
be  proud  of  It  as  well.  For  the  critics 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  charge,  and  to  repeat,  that 
this  committee  has  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions and  hearings  in  order  to  expose  for 
exposm-e's  sake  alone,  is  a  charge  which 
can  only  be  made  by  someone  who  does 
not  know  the  facts,  or  who  is  activated 
In  some  way  unknown  to  me.  It  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  regret  when  I 
find  that  such  loose  charges  are  made 
at  times  by  Members  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  this 
factual  and  legal  answer  I  have  given 
here  today  will  be  noted,  so  that  at  least 
no  Members  of  Congress  will  make  such 
a  charge  against  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  like  to  repeat  my 
conviction  and  that  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  that  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Klan  organizations  is 
clearly  within  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. But  I  do  want  to  add  that  I  am 
grateful  for  the  support  this  House  will 
give  to  it — for  I  am  confident  that  the 
resolution  before  us  will  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  adding  that  important  state- 
ment to  this  debate. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  want  to  express 
my  faith  in  the  distiguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  its  members,  and  to  indi- 
cate my  support  of  this  investigation. 
I  am  confident  that  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Willis],  this  committee  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation,  and 
one  which  shall  be  of  legislative  value.  I 
am  equally  confident  that  this  investiga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens 
involved.  As  a  Member  from  the  Deep 
South,  I  have  supported  this  action  since 
January,  and  with  conviction. 

The  South  and  the  Nation  have  borne 
too  long  the  burden  of  violence  and 
terrorism  perpetrated  by  a  vicious  crimi- 
nal minority  in  no  way  representative 
of  the  people  of  America,  or  of  the  South. 
It  is  time  for  the  guilty  to  bear  responsi- 
bility for  their  guilt.  If  the  Klan  is  In- 
nocent, as  Its  leaders  maintain,  then 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  investiga- 
tion. If  guilty,  then  investigation  and 
corrective  action  are  long  overdue. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  chairman  has 
reiterated  his  earlier  comments  dealing 
with  other  forces  contributing  to  racial 
strife.  This  has  clearly  been  an  area  of 
Communist  activity,  and  one  in  which 
their  influence  has  been  a  disruptive 
force,  frustrating  the  efforts  of  those 
working  toward  reasonable,  rational,  and 
right  solutions. 

I  know  that  the  committee,  while  ful- 
filling this  new  responsibility,  will  not 
neglect  its  central  fxmction  of  combat- 
ing the  influence  of  communism  wher- 
ever it  extends.  We  must  do  so,  and 
without  fear  or  favor.  I  deem  It  most 
appropriate,  however,  that  this  same 
committee  which  is  our  watchman  on 
the  wall,  should  help  to  serve  as  guard- 
ian against  those  forces  within,  which 
would  substitute  a  reign  of  terror  for  the 
rule  of  law.  Thus  can  this  committee 
doubly  serve  toward  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  American  to 
life  and  to  liberty  under  law. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  Is  also  very  much  aware  of 
the  fact  that  terms  such  as  "extremist," 
"ultra  right."  "far  left,"  and  so  forth, 
are  Imprecise  and  relative  terms,  mean- 
ing different  things  to  different  people. 
If  the  committee  were  to  investigate 
"extremism,"  just  what  organizations 
and  movements,  right  and  left,  liberal  or 
conservative,  would  properly  be  In- 
cluded? Where  would  it  begin?  Where 
would  it  end? 

The  remedy  for  extremism  is  not  in- 
vestigation and  legislation,  but  rather 
education  and  the  challenging  of  such 
views  In  the  public  forum.  As  a  free, 
democratic  government  and  people,  we 
should  be  able  to  tolerate  extremism  and 
overcome  It  without  too  much  diflBculty. 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  no  intenlon  of  Investigating 
any    organizations    other    than    those 
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whose  activlUes  are  clearly  encom- 
passed by  rule  XI.  paragraph  18.  The 
only  persons  who  have  any  reason  to  fear 
committee  investigation  are  those  who 
would  knowingly  subvert  or  attack  the 
republican  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  additional  appropria- 
tion requested  today  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
the  Minutemen,  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  and  similar  organizations.  My 
opposition  to  this  appropriation  is  based 
solely  upon  my  firm  belief  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  is  not 
the  appropriate  committee  to  conduct 
such  an  investigation. 

That  the  Klan  and  similar  self-ap- 
pointed vigilante  groups  need  to  be  in- 
vestigated is  absolutely  clear.  The 
brutal  crimes  of  the  very  recent  past 
which  have  been  visited  upon  people  who 
were  peacefully  pursuing  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  make  it  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  strengthen 
the  Federal  criminal  law.  The  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  stand  by  helplessly  when 
murderers  are  charged  with  mere  mis- 
demeanors. 

I  have  recently  joined  23  of  my  House 
colleagues  in  stating  that  an  immediate 
Investigation  by  the  proper  committee 
of  the  Congress  should  be  undertaken  so 
that  legislation  can  be  drafted  to  pro- 
tect citizens  from  intimidation,  assault 
and  murder,  whether  perpetrated  by 
members  of  the  KU  Klux  Kla.n  or  anyone 
else.  The  laws  that  we  seek  are  for  the 
Federal  protection  of  civil  liberties  and 
rights,  and  the  proper  committee  to  for- 
mulate those  laws  in  the  House  is  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That  com- 
mittee has  clear  jiurisdiction  and  has 
conducted  all  of  the  hearings  on  previous 
and  pending  civil  rights  legislation. 

I,  along  with  a  number  of  colleagues, 
oppose  an  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  because  it  is  not  the  proper 
committee  to  prepare  the  needed  legis- 
lation. Exposure  for  exposure's  sake 
violates  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  serves  no  legitimate  end. 
We  support  full  investigation  and  hear- 
ings needed  to  prepare  the  required 
criminal  statutes  by  the  proper  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  have  long  been  an  opponent  of  the 
continued  operations  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  because  of  my 
firm  belief  that  the  legitimate  scope  of 
its  activity  is  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction and  expertise  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee — all  of  whose  members  are 
experienced  lawyers.  I  have,  as  recently 
as  February  25  of  this  year,  pointed  out 
that  despite  grossly  Inflated  committee 
appropriations,  no  meaningful  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  ever  Issued  from  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  a  record  of  monu- 
mental achievement — achievement  for 
which  this  body  and  the  entire  Nation 
shall  forever  be  grateful.  And,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  always  pro- 
ceeded In  its  hearings  and  deliberations 


in  a  manner  of  objectivity  and  proce- 
dural fairplay  toward  witnesses  who 
appear  before  it. 

But,  we  are  not  confronted  today  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  serves  a 
legitimate  legislative  purpose.  We  are 
not  called  upon  today  to  endorse  or  criti- 
cize the  procedures  employed  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
We  need  not  pass  any  judgment  today 
upon  the  product,  or  lack  of  it,  from  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

We  are  confronted  with  what  can 
fairly  be  called  a  national  emergency— 
the  immediate  need  for  Federal  law  to 
protect  every  American  from  intimida- 
tion and  brutalization  by  those  President 
Johnson  characterized  as  "enemies  of 
justice  who  for  decades  have  used  the 
rope  and  the  gun  and  the  tar  and  the 
feathers  to  terrorize  their  neighbors." 
We  are  confronted  with  the  immediate 
need  to  protect  the  civil  liberties  and 
rights  of  Americans. 

Under  rule  Xl(d)  of  this  body,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  specific 
jurisdiction  over  civil  liberties,  and  imder 
rule  XI(a)  over  judicial  proceedings, 
civil  and  criminal,  generally. 

Are  we  to  ignore  not  only  the  logic  and 
reason  of  our  rules,  but  also  the  very  word 
of  these  rules  And  if  one  would  argue 
that  the  acts  of  terror  of  the  klan  and 
other  groups  are  In  fact  subversive  of 
our  Government,  I  would  answer  that  so 
too  is  the  denial  of  certain  of  our  citizens' 
voting  rights.  So,  too,  is  the  denial  of 
equal  opportunities  in  employment.  So, 
too,  is  the  denial  of  equal  access  to  pub- 
lic accommodations. 

Let  us  turn  to  our  magnificent  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  thorough, 
fair,  and  productive  investigation  of  the 
Klan  and  other  such  vigilante  groups,  in 
the  most  justified  expectation  that  we  will 
have  before  us  proposals  to  rid  our  land 
of  those  depraved  and  lawless  acts  to 
which  we  have  been  witness  so  frequently 
in  these  past  months  and  years. 

Let  us  answer  our  President's  impas- 
sioned plea  responsibly. 

Let  us  respect  our  rules. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  pending  resolution  which 
would  provide  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  with  an  addi- 
tional $50,000  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

First  of  all.  I  believe  that  the  $370,000 
recently  appropriated  to  the  committee 
provides  it  with  ample  resources  to  con- 
duct its  proposed  investigation  of  the 
Klan.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  already  en- 
gaged in  various  activities  which  are  not 
appropriate  to  the  functions  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House,  and  discon- 
tinuance of  these  activities  would 
provide  the  Committee  with  funds  with 
which  to  conduct  the  proposed  investi- 
gation. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  committee's 
proposed  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  may  well  be  an  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  the  much  broader  task  which 
confronts  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee: namely,  the  task  of  sm-veying  the 
very  apparent  need  for  stronger  criminal 
and  civil  laws  to  protect  from  terror, 
intimidation,  violence,  and  even  murder 


our  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  activi- 
ties designed  to  assiu-e  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  constitutional  rights  or  the 
constitutional  rights  of  others.  I  under- 
stand that  bills  along  these  lines  have 
already  been  introduced  and  have  been 
appropriately  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  trust  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  shortly  submit  pro- 
posed legislation  also,  which  will  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  look  forward  to  the  recommendations 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  make 
to  the  House  for  legislation  in  this  field 
at  an  early  date.  It  is.  in  my  opinion, 
imperative  that  action  be  taken  at  thii 
session. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  so  long 
as  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  is  in  existence  and  in  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  opposed  to  the  committee 
turning  its  attention  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  It  may  represent  some  progress 
for  it  to  recognize  that  its  attention 
should  not  be  entirely  focused  on  the 
radical  left,  but  should  also  encompass 
the  radical  right.  I  would  hope  that  its 
proposed  investigation  will  not  in  any 
way  deter  the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
making  the  broad  inquiries  needed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  legislative 
tasks. 

My  opposition  to  the  whole  concept  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  remains  unchanged. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
or  any  other  group.  Yet  I  feel  that  the 
investigating  committee  should  follow 
its  normal  practice  of  conducting  pre- 
liminary studies  to  seek  out  all  groups 
warranting  investigation  for  un-Amer- 
icanism,  and  that  the  House  should  not, 
by  special  resolution,  single  out  one 
group  for  special  investigation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
in  the  House  to  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Its  acts  of 
violence,  its  hate  mongering,  its  intimida- 
tion, its  unlawful  activities  have  made 
such  an  Investigation  inevitable.  The 
question  is  by  whom  should  such  an  in- 
vestigation be  conducted.  When  I  called 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  Klan  on  the 
fioor  several  weeks  ago,  I  recommended 
that  it  be  made  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  However,  upon  checking 
with  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  this  morning,  and  with  its 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  committee  could  not 
make  the  investigation  within  the  fore- 
seeable future,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  announcement  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  that  it  was  pro- 
ceeding with  Its  investigation. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  that  a 
presidential  commission  be  appointed  to 
go  into  the  matter  carefully.  I  believe 
this  is  a  meritorious  suggestion,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  legislation  setting 
up  such  a  commission  will  receive  a  hear- 
ing by  the  appropriate  committee  within 
any  reasonable  time,  if  at  all. 

I  believe  the  unlawful  activities  of  me 
Klan  should  be  investigated.    Under  the 
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circumstances,  I  shall  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution today. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  violence  in  the  South  has  not 
yet  run  its  course.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  much  of  the  present  violence 
is  part  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  related  groups  to  thwart  the 
achievement  of  equal  civil  rights  for 
Negroes. 

A  congressional  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity  of  additional  legisla- 
tion to  halt  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  consph-acy 
is  a  must. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  committee  to 
conduct  this  investigation  and  consider 
necessary  legislation  is  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  this  body.  Since  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee  believes  he  can- 
not undertake  this  task  at  this  time,  and 
the  choice  is  between  no  investigation 
and  one  by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Conunittee,  I  shall  vote  for  an 
investigation. 

My  votes  earlier  In  this  session  have 
made  it  clear  that  I  believe  our  legisla- 
tive purposes  wovild  be  better  served  by 
elimination  of  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  with  the  transfer  of  its 
functions  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
This  body,  in  its  wisdom,  thought  other- 
wise. I  therefore  shall  not  comment  any 
further  on  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  except  to  urge  them 
to  provide  us  with  a  thoughtful  answer  to 
one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  of  the 
day.  How  do  we  stem  the  violence  and 
lawlessness  that  is  preventing  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  from  exercising  basic 
human  and  civil  rights? 

I  have  conferred  today  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  .  He  told  me  that 
"There  will  be  much  weeping,  wailing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth"  where  he  comes 
from,  but  nevertheless,  this  was  "going 
to  be  a  responsible  and  serious  investiga- 
tion and  definitely  not  a  whitewash." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  prominent  Wisconsin  newspapers 
have  very  recently  offered  editorial  com- 
ments regarding  the  question  before  the 
House  today;  that  is,  whether  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  should  investi- 
gate the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  should  be  authorized  to 
conduct  it. 

On  April  11  the  prestigious  Milwaukee 
Journal,  largest  newspaper  in  the  State, 
and  on  April  3  the  Portage  Daily  Reg- 
ister, a  prominent  daily  newspaper  in  my 
congressional  district,  argued  effectively 
that  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  is  not  the  proper  agency  to 
undertake  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  editorials  reflect  an 
ever-growing  concern  about  the  activi- 
ties of  this  committee  and  the  propriety 
of  its  investigations.  Their  misgivings 
are  well  taken  and  I  believe  their  rec- 
ommendations should  be  accepted  by 
the  House  today. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Jovirnal.  Apr.  11,  1965] 
Investigating  the  Klan 

The  Hovise  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee Is  In  the  preliminary  stages  of  plan- 


ning an  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Representative  Weltner,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  a  southern  Member  who  supports 
civil  rights,  wants  it  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Klan,  the  American  Nazi  Party,  the 
Minutemen,  the  Black  Muslims,  and  other 
extremist  groups  of  the  radical  right.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  also  called  upon  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  Klan. 

The  activities  of  these  groups  are  often 
illegal.  But  the  problem  posed  is  one  of 
criminal  violation  of  law  which,  as  the  CivU 
Liberties  Union  points  out,  is  a  matter  for 
local  law  enforcement  officials  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  deal  with. 

The  committee  In  its  long  history  has 
often  contributed  to  extremism.  It  has  de- 
famed Innocent  individuals  and  groups 
through  charges  of  gxUlt  by  association.  It 
has  a  barren  record  when  it  comes  to  major 
legislation — the  basic  purpose  for  congres- 
sional committees  in  the  first  place. 

The  area  In  which  the  committee  has 
acted  should  properly  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. If  investigation  of  the  Klan  and  sim- 
ilar groups  Is  needed — and  it  must  not  be 
undertaken  lightly  because  experience  shows 
that  too  often  this  Involves  Invasion  of  the 
areas  of  freedom  under  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments — the  Judiciary  Committees 
should  handle  it.  It  is  Important  that  proper 
agencies,  and  not  one  given  to  intimidation 
and  persecution  as  is  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  handle  the  delicate  mat- 
ters of  personal  belief  and  civU  rights. 

[Prom   the   Portage    (Wis.)    Daily   Register. 
Apr.  3.  1965] 

JTX..  AND  THE  Ku  KlXTX  KLAN 

There  are  two  moves  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  cannot  help  but  ca\ise  con- 
cern. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  film,  "John  P.  Ken- 
nedy: Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drxmas." 
which  is  a  highly  emotional,  extremely  effec- 
tive  propaganda  film  put  out  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

What  bothers  us  about  the  film  is  not  that 
the  USIA  made  it  or  that  it  is  very  much  a 
propaganda  film.  What  bothers  is  that  the 
film  is  going  to  be  released  domestically — 
In  this  country. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  films  for  domestic  view- 
ing which  help  the  name  and  Image  of  one 
person  or  one  party. 

The  second  area  of  concern  is  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
its  recent  decision  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan — and  to  begin  preliminary  investiga- 
tions of  the  American  Nazi  Party  and  the 
Minute  Men. 

The  hate-filled  teachings  and  terror  of  the 
Ku  Klvix  Klan  are  as  despicable  as  the  prej- 
udice, hate,  and  terror  of  the  Communists — 
the  normal  target  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  It  would  be  best  for 
the  PBI  to  investigate  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  prosecute  through  the  courts 
any  subversive  activities  of  these  extremists. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  the  House 
committee  has  investigated  but  has  produced 
no  significant  legislation  out  of  its  investiga- 
tions. The  problem  with  this  is  that  the 
function  of  the  committee — a  nonjudicial 
organ — is  not  to  Judge  but  to  legislate. 

In  fact,  however,  the  committee  might 
well  be  accused  of  "witch  hunting"  as  it  calls 
people  before  it  and  puts  them  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  a  Communist  by  implication. 
There  is  no  trial  or  safeguards  of  the  legal 
process.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  criterion 
seems  to  be  "guilty  until  proven  Innocent — 
with  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  accused  in- 
stead of  the  accuser."  How  opposite  our 
system  of  Justice. 

Well,  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  is  starting  another  Investigation. 
Only  the  group  they  are  Investigating  has 
changed.    Prom  all  indications  their  mode 


of  operation,  their  end  result,  and  their  lack 
of  Justice  remains. 

It  is  a  shame  that  both  of  these  projects — 
the  film  and  the  investigation — cannot  be 
taken  on  by  the  right  people  in  the  right 
places.  Yet,  it  seems  that  they  are  not  going 
to  take  that  route.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  die  is  not  permanently  cast,  however, 
and  that  an  end  change  can  still  be  made. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  intend  to  vote  no  on  this  resolution. 
If  this  resolution  Is  solely  to  provide 
money,  my  answer  is  that  only  weeks  ago 
we  appropriated  $370,000  for  the  work  of 
this  committee.  If,  as  we  are  advised  the 
committee  needs  no  additional  authority 
to  undertake  this  proposed  investigation 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  committee  has 
already  been  funded,  the  resolution  Is 
unnecessary.  If,  by  the  resolution,  ad- 
ditional authority  is  sought,  then  I  op- 
pose any  grant  of  such  further  author- 
ity. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Klan  any  more 
than  I  hold  a  brief  for  the  Communist 
Party;  Indeed,  there  are  many  other  ex- 
tremist organizations  with  which  I  dis- 
agree. But  the  proper  thrust  of  legis- 
lative committee  activity  is  to  write  the 
laws,  not  to  expose  or  punish  the  breach 
thereof.  In  the  instance  of  the  Klan,  it 
Is  the  violence,  the  murder,  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  allegedly  perpetrated  by 
members  of  the  Klan  that  furnish  the 
incentive  for  the  investigation  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  accused  may  be  members  of  oth- 
er organizations,  church  groups,  frater- 
nal organizations  such  as  the  Elks,  Ma- 
sons, and  so  forth.  Must  they,  likewise, 
be  investigated  in  turn?  Already  we 
have  had  on  the  floor  today  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Birch  Society,  the  vari- 
ous civil  rights  organizations,  the  Min- 
utemen, the  White  Citizens  League  and, 
perhaps,  others  should  and  will  come 
next. 

What  good  will  come  from  the  investi- 
gation of  such  organizations?  Is  it  the 
ideas  which  they  allegedly  hold  and  es- 
pouse that  we  are  after?  If  so,  then  It 
has  been  well  said  here  this  afternoon 
that  the  answer  to  extremist  ideas  is  not 
investigation  but  the  competition  of  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  freedom  on  which  this 
coimtry  Is  based.  If  so,  then  the  list  of 
eligible  organizations  grow  long  and  will 
Inevitably  Include  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
ACLU,  church  groups,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  political  organizations  of  non- 
conformist leanings  and  many  others. 

Rather  our  attention  focuses  on  specif- 
ic Instances  of  murder  and^olence;  of 
lynch  law;  acts  which  are  cHmes  under 
the  laws  of  all  of  our  States  and  all  civi- 
lized nations.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  Is  Individual  crime  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  breakdown  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  protection  from  such 
crimes  which  every  citizen,  regardless  of 
his  feeling  on  civU  rights,  Is  entitled  to 
expect. 

And  here  I  tremble  at  the  prospect  of 
the  Federal  Government  taking  over  the 
law  enforcement  duties  which  have  al- 
ways been  the  responsibility  of  local  gov- 
ernment. I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  a 
Federal  police  force.  And  yet  the  pros- 
pect is  before  us.  And  it  Is  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  escalation  of  responsibility 
for  governmental  function  upwards  to 
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the  Federal  Government  because  of  the 
inability  or  the  unwillingness  of  local 
governments  to  do  the  job  which  is  right- 
fully theirs. 

We  say  today  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
will  be  investigated.  And  yet  it  is  not 
an  organization  which  will  be  called  to 
the  witness  table.  It  will  be  people  who 
will  be  tried  in  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion. And  all  my  training  as  a  lawyer,  all 
of  my  years  of  practice  at  the  bar,  all  of 
my  training  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  public 
servant  tells  me  that  a  legislative  body  is 
peculiarly  unadapted  to  do  this  job. 
That  under  our  Constitution,  one  who  is 
accused  of  violating  the  law  should  be 
indicted  and  tried  in  the  courts  with  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  the  right  to 
be  confronted  by  one's  accusers,  the  right 
of  cross-examination,  and  all  of  the 
other  rights  which  we  give  our  citizens  to 
protect  them  from  the  possible  tyranny 
of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  guilty  will  go  free  under 
this  system.  It  has  been  always  so  rec- 
ognized that  this  is  the  price  we  pay  to 
protect  the  innocent.  It  is  only  by  pre- 
judging the  guilt  of  the  one  accused  that 
one  can  justify  any  other  course. 

The  organization  may  be  found  to  be 
undesirable.  V/e  may  attempt  some  law 
to  outlaw  it.  What  will  that  accom- 
plish? The  organization  will  go  under- 
ground or  will  disband  and  another  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  new  rules  will  appear 
and  we  will  start  the  merry-go-round 
again — and  in  the  process  hurt,  again, 
innumerable  innocent  citizens  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  murder  is  wrong  and 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  civilized  nation. 

The  one  who  pulls  the  trigger,  or 
swings  the  club  or  the  dagger  or  throws 
the  bomb  may  belong  to  the  Klan.  But 
he  may  also  be  Presbyterian  or  a  Meth- 
odist or  a  Catholic  or  a  Jew,  he  may  be 
black  or  white,  he  may  be  a  Mason  or  an 
Elk  or  a  Moose,  or  a  White  Citizen  or  a 
Black  Muslim.  But  before  that  he  is  an 
individual,  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  under  our 
laws  in  the  courts  in  New  York  or  Ala- 
bama or  Oregon,  not  in  a  legislative 
committee  room.  And  I  have  confidence 
that,  in  spite  of  temporaiT  lapses,  our 
Judicial  system  in  all  of  our  States  will 
function  impartially  as  it  was  meant  to. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  doubtless  are  many  good  and  wise 
people  in  ovir  country  who  think  the  pub- 
lice  welfare  and  security  are  advanced 
by  the  exposure  that  comes  with  con- 
gressional hearings. 

If  something  is  sinful,  or  vile,  or  con- 
temptable,  or  the  instrvunent  of  treason, 
why  should  it  not  be  exposed  and  thus  to 
some  extent  be  exterminated? 

The  answer  is  that  exposure  itself  can 
be  so  devastating  as  to  destroy  what  citi- 
zens hold  most  precious,  and  in  a  con- 
gressional investigation,  no  matter  how 
prudently  conducted,  there  cannot  be 
that  protection  from  gossip,  hearsay,  and 
downright  malice  that  centuries  of  ex- 
perience have  planted  in  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence in  our  courts. 

The  fabric  of  our  democratic  govern- 
ment is  rent  when  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment invades  the  domain  of  another. 
The  tragedy  of  government  that  has  lost 
its  chart  and  rudder  is  inevitable  when 


one  man,  or  one  body  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  both  makes  and  exe- 
cutes the  laws. 

The  sole  province  of  the  Congress  is 
to  make  the  laws,  and  it  follows  that  its 
investigative  powers  properly  can  be  em- 
ployed only  in  the  investigation  of  needs 
and  forms  for  new  or  amended  statutes. 

Congressional  inquiries  just  for  the 
sake  of  exposure  itself  was  foreign  to  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  made  our  Con- 
stitution. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  during  the 
years  I  have  been  here,  I  have  voted  for 
appropriations  of  countless  millions  for 
the  administrative  offices  to  enforce  the 
laws  that  the  Congress  has  enacted.  I 
have  voted  for  every  cent  that  Hoover 
has  asked  to  ferret  out  and  punish  crime, 
including  that  of  subversion. 

It  well  may  be  that  new  laws  or  re- 
vision of  the  old  are  needed  adequately 
to  cope  with  the  menace  of  organizations 
of  hate  and  violence  such  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  This,  however,  is  clearly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  an  appropriation  to  that 
committee,  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
to  make  the  proper  study  and  recom- 
mendations I  would  think  entirely  meri- 
torious and  worthy  of  my  full  support. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  a  study  and  an  investi- 
gation leading  to  the  enactment  of  bet- 
ter and  stronger  laws  and  what  is 
here  proposed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  resolution  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Last  month,  on  March  27, 1  announced 
my  support  of  all  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  eliminate  the  evil  influence  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  also  said  that  an 
exhaustive  investigation  was  needed  and 
it  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 

I  believe  the  funds  this  resolution  will 
provide  fulfill  the  desire  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  move  swiftly  and 
positively  in  this  investigative  process. 

I  expect  this  congressional  examina- 
tion will  be  full  and  fair.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  a  complete  disclosure — and 
exposure — of  what  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
means. 

Bigotry  and  hatred  seem  to  be  at  the 
base  of  Klan  activities.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent has  publicly  identified  the  partici- 
pation of  four  klansmen  in  the  violent 
murder  of  the  noble  woman  from  Michi- 
gan as  she  was  being  driven  through  an 
Alabama  night. 

Hooded  agents  of  violence  bent  on 
nurturing  passions  of  inhimaanity  have 
no  place  in  our  society.  I  trust  the  in- 
vestigation we  are  funding  today  will 
add  the  weight  of  Congress  to  helping 
the  Nation  excise  the  cancer  of  the  Klan. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26,  President  Johnson  indicated  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  drafting  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  activities  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  also  indicated  that 
a  congressional  Investigation  of  the  Klan 
would  be  appropriate. 

In  my  view,  any  investigation  of  the 
Klan  should  be  carried  out  by  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerned  with   civil   rights    and   Federal 


criminal  legislation — in  this  case,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee — ^to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  needed  in  exist- 
ing laws.  Investigation  for  investiga- 
tion's sake  serves  no  useful  purpose.  In 
any  case,  no  additional  money  is  needed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  should  they  wish  to  make  an 
independent  inquiry  into  the  activities  of 
the  Klan. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  313,  nays  43,  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aslimore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Bxirleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Callan 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Conn an 
Cramer 
Culver 
GTurtln 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
DerwinsU 


YEAS— 313 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulFki 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood, 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Priedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 


Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Mackay 

Mahon 

Machen 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

O'Brien 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 
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Patten 

pelly 

pepper 

Perkins 

Rumsfeld 

Tenzer 

Satterfleld 

Thomas 

St  Germain 

Thompson,  La. 

St.  Onge 

Thompson,  Tex. 

pbllbln 

Scheuer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

pickle 
Pike 

Schisler 

Trimble 

Schmidhauser 

Tuck 

Poage 
Poff 

Schneebell 

Tunney 

Schwelker 

Tuten 

Pool 

Secrest 

Udall 

Price 

Selden 

UUman 

Puclnskl 

Senner 

Utt 

Quillen 

Shriver 

Van  Deerlln 

Eace 

Sikes 

Vigor!  to 

Bandall 

Sisk 

Waggonner 

Reid,  III. 

Skubltz 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Watklns 

Relnecke 

Smith,  Calif. 

Whalley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Smith,  Iowa 

White,  Idaho 

Rliodes,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

WTiite,  Tex. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Springer 

Whltener 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Stafford 

Widnall 

Roberts 

Staggers 

Willis 

Robison 

Stanton 

Wilson. 

Rodino 

Steed 

Charles  H. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Stephens 

Wolff 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stratton 

Wright 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Stubblefleld 

Wyatt 

Ronan 

Sullivan 

Wydler 

Roncalio 

Talcott 

Yates 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Younger 

Roudebush 

Teague,  Tex. 
NAYS— 43 

Zablocki 

Bandstra 

Ford, 

Ottlnger 

Bingham 

William  D. 

Powell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Resnlck 

Burton,  Calif. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reuss 

Callaway 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Cameron 

Helstoskl 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Hicks 

Ryan 

Craley 

Kastenmeier 

Saylor 

Diggs 

Leggett 

Sickles 

Dingell 

Leunon 

Smith,  Va. 

Dow 

Mackie 

Todd 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mink 

Vivian 

Dyal 

Nedzl 

Walker,  Miss. 

Edwards,  Calif 

.   O'Hara,  m. 

Whitten 

Farbstein 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTING— 87 

Adair 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Gathings 

Nix 

N.Dak. 

Gllligan 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ashley 

Gurney 

Plrnie 

Ayres 

Hamilton 

Purcell 

Baldwin 

Harsha 

Quie 

Bates 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Redlin 

Belcher 

Hathaway 

Relfel 

Bonner 

Hubert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bow 

Herlong 

Roosevelt 

Brademas 

Holland 

Rostenkowskl 

Bray 

Horton 

Roush 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Jonas 

Scott 

Carey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shipley 

Carter 

Karth 

Stalbaum 

Celler 

Kluczynskl 

Sweeney 

Collier 

Langen 

Taylor 

Colmer 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Cunningham 

Love 

Toll 

Dawson 

McClory 

Tupper 

Denton 

Macdonald 

Vanlk 

Evins,  Tenn. 

MacGregor 

Watts 

Famum 

Madden 

Weltner 

Felghan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Williams 

Pino 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fraser 

Mosher 

Yomig 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Gathings  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Tupper. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Frazer. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Gllligan. 

Mr.  Farnum  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Redlin  with  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  CRALEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  imtil  midnight 
Monday,  April  19,  to  file  a  report  to  ac- 
company S.  701. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wltla  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Tliompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
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Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill 
that  is  designed  to  reassert  congressional 
policy  in  an  area  of  postal  operations 
where  it  has  been  lacking  for  many  years. 
My  bill  provides  for  the  approval  by  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  commemorative  stamps 
that  are  proposed  to  be  issued  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  16 
or  17  years  ago  an  informal  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  members  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
of  both  Houses,  that  they  would  not  con- 
sider any  of  the  large  number  of  bills 
that  were  being  introduced  each  year 
providing  for  commemorative  stamps. 
While  I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to 
argue  either  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
such  an  arrangement,  it  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  giving  to  the  Postmaster  General 
exclusive  and  final  authority  over  the  is- 
suance of  such  stamps.  This  rather  in- 
formal arrangement  between  the  two 
committees,  which  has  continued  over 
the  years,  has  put  the  Congress  in  the 
position  of  abdicating  its  own  authority 
in  this  area. 


In  1958,  the  Congress  enacted  the  now 
famous  Postal  Policy  Act  in  which  it 
"hereby  emphasizes,  reaffirms,  and  re- 
states its  function  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  forming 
postal  policy."  Early  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  my  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  completely  revised  its 
rules  of  procedure  and  created  eight 
standing  subcommittees  in  order  that  we 
could  more  adequately  discharge  our  full 
responsibilities  in  the  many  areas  of  our 
jurisdiction,  and  in  order  that  we,  as  the 
committee  initially  charged  with  form- 
ing postal  policy,  could  give  real  mean- 
ing to  the  Postal  Policy  Act.  I  submit 
that  congressional  policy  is  lacking  in 
the  field  of  commemorative  stamps  and 
my  bill  is  an  attempt  to  fill  that  void. 

The  postal  service,  the  largest  com- 
munications system  in  the  world,  is 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  here  in  the  Congress  are,  in  ef- 
fect, its  board  of  directors,  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  its  operation. 
The  matter  of  issuing  commemorative 
stamps  is  of  increasing  interest  and  im- 
portance to  a  great  many  of  our  con- 
stituents. This  entire  subject  warrants 
more  of  ovu"  attention  and  of  our  inter- 
est than  it  has  received  heretofore.  We 
certainly  should,  by  reasserting  our  au- 
thority, give  back  to  the  people  some 
voice  in  the  establishment  of  standards, 
criteria,  and  policies  to  be  followed  in 
issuing  these  special  stamps. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  even 
though  my  committee  does  not  act  on 
any  of  the  special  bills  providing  for  com- 
memorative stamps,  75  such  bills  were 
introduced  by  my  colleagues  in  the  88th 
Congress.  So  far  in  this  Congress,  there 
are  16  such  bills  pending  within  my  com- 
mittee. This  would  certainly  seem  to 
indicate  that,  even  though  we  have  more 
or  less  abdicated  our  responsibilities  in 
issuing  commemorative  stamps,  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  not  In 
agreement  with  us. 

I  have  here  a  complete  listing  of  the 
stamps  and  stamped  paper  that  were  is- 
sued by  the  Postmaster  General  in  1964, 
and  a  list  of  those  stamps  and  stamped 
paper  which  already  have  been  issued 
and  which  are  announced  for  1965.  I 
will  include  these  lists  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  comparing  these  lists  with  the  cal- 
endar of  commemorative  stamp  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  and 
in  this  Congress,  one  cannot  help  but 
make  some  interesting  obsen'ations,  par- 
ticularly as  to  how  much  influence  the 
wishes  of  Members  of  Congress  have  ap- 
parently had  on  the  Postmaster  CJen- 
eral's  decisions.  For  example,  seven 
Members  of  Congress,  practically  the 
entire  Indiana  delegation,  introduced 
bills  in  the  88th  Congress  providing  for 
a  special  com^nemorative  stamp  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  Union.  We 
find  no  Indiana  stamp  on  the  Postmaster 
General's  lists,  but  there  are  New  Jersey 
and  Nevada  stamps. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced bills  calling  for  a  special  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.     There  is  no  such  stamp 
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listed  on  the  Postmaster  General's  lists, 
but  we  do  find  listed  an  amateur  radio 
OF>erator's  stamp,  a  William  Shakespeare 
stamp,  and  a  fine  arts  commemorative 
stamp. 

Four  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced bills  providing  for  a  special 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  commemorative 
stamp.  I  find  no  mention  of  such  a 
stamp  on  the  Postmaster  General's  lists, 
but  I  do  note  that  later  this  year  we  will 
have  an  International  Cooperation 
Year — United  Nations  commemorative 
stamp,  and  that  last  year  we  had  an 
American  music  commemorative  stamp 
and  a  homemakers'  commemorative 
stamp,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  Members 
will  recall  the  famous  series  of  Christ- 
mas postage  stamps  we  had  last  year 
that  were  noticeably  devoid  of  anything 
at  all  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ. 

I  do  not  Intend  that  my  remarks  be 
construed  as  criticism  of  any  of  the 
stamps  that  already  have  been  issued, 
or  that  are  planned  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  but  I  do  think  that  what  I  have 
said  does  point  up  in  some  small  measure 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
policy  on  who.  or  what,  should  be  hon- 
ored, and  when. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  is  a  matter 
of  major  importance  to  many  people,  and 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Congress 
should  reassert  its  authority  and  juris- 
diction. I  certainly  intend  to  press  for 
early  action  on  my  bill. 
Stamps  and  Stamped  Paper  Issued  in   1964 

January  10:  5-cent  Sam  Houston  com- 
memorative stamp — Houston,  Tex.  (resched- 
uled from  December  13.  1963),  130  mlUlon 
(black  on  white),  487,986  first  day  covers. 

February  22:  4-cent  U.S.  Customs  Service 
commemorative  postal  card,  Washington.  D.C. 
43  million  (blue  and  red  on  white),  313,275 
first  day  cancellations. 

March  19:  5-cent  Charles  M.  Russell 
"American  Painting"  commemorative  stamp, 
Great  Falls.  Mont.,  125  million  (yellow, 
brown,  and  blue),  658,745  first  day  covers. 

April  22:  5-cent  New  York  World's  Pair 
commemorative  stamp,  130  million  (green), 
1,656,346  first  day  covers,  New  York  World's 
Fair,  Flushing.  N.Y. 

April  22:  5-cent  New  York  World's  Pair 
commemorative  stamped  envelope,  50  million 
(maroon  and  white) ,  466.422  first  day  cancel- 
lations, New  York  World's  Fair,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

April  29 :  5-cent  John  Muir  commemorative 
stamp.  Martinez,  Calif.,  125  million  (brown 
and  green),  446,925  first  day  covers. 

May  5:  5-cent  Battle  of  the  Wilderness 
"Civil  War  Centennial"  commemorative 
stamp,  Fredericksburg,  Va..  120  million  (red 
and  black).  450.904  first  day  covers. 

May  29 :  5-cent  John  P.  Kennedy  memorial 
stamp.  Boston.  Mass.,  500  million  (blue), 
2,003.096  first  day  covers. 

June  15:  5-cent  New  Jersey  Tercentenary 
commemorative  stamp.  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  120 
million  (blue),  526,879  first  day  covers. 

July  22:  5-cent  Nevada  Statehood  com- 
memorative stamp.  Carson  City,  Nev.,  120 
million  (red.  yellow,  and  blue),  584.973  first 
day  covers. 

August  1 :  5-cent  Register- Vote  commemo- 
rative stamp.  Washington,  D.C,  213  million 
(red  and  blue  on  white),  533.439  first  day 
covers. 

August  14:  5-cent  William  Shakespeare 
commemorative  stamp.  Stratford.  Conn..  118 
million  (brown  on  tan) ,  524,053  first  day 
covers. 

September  11:  5-cent  Doctors  Mayo  com- 
memorative stamp.  Rochester,  Minn.,  120 
million  (green),  674.846  first  day  covers. 


September  26 :  4-cent  Social  Security  com- 
memorative postal  card,  Washington.  D.C. 
50  million  (blue  and  red  on  white),  293,650 
first  day  cancellations. 

October  5:  8-cent  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard 
commemorative  airmail  stamp.  Roswell,  N. 
Mex.,  60  million  (blue,  red,  and  yellow) ,  421,- 
020  first  day  covers. 

October  15:  5-cent  American  Music  com- 
memorative stamp.  New  York.  N.Y..  120  mil- 
lion (red.  blue,  and  black  on  blue  paper). 
466,107  first  day  covers. 

October  26:  5-cent  Homemakers  commemo- 
rative stamp,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  120  million 
(red,  greeh.  and  light  purple  on  paper  dec- 
orated wiih  a  yeUow  linen  design),  435,392 
first  day  covers. 

November  9:  5-cent  Christmas  postage 
stamps  (four  different  designs) ,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  1.4  billion  (red  and  green),  794,900  first 
day  covers. 

November  21:  5-cent  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  commemorative  stamp,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y..  120  million  (green),  619,780  first  day 
covers. 

December  2:  5-cent  Fine  Arts  commemo- 
rative stamp.  Washington,  DC.  120  million 
(red,  blue,  and  black) .  558,046  first  day  covers. 

December  15:  5-cent  amateur  radio  opera- 
tors commemorative  stamp.  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  120  million  (purple) .  452,255  first  day 
covers. 


Stamps  and  Stamped  Paper  Announced 
FOR   1965 

January  5:  5-cent  stamped  envelope 
(Eagle),  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  unlimited  print- 
ing (purple). 

January  6:  4-cent  stamped  envelope  (Old 
Ironsides),  Washington,  D.C,  tmlimited 
printing  (blue) . 

January  6:  1 '/4-cent  stamped  envelope 
(Liberty  Bell),  Washington,  D.C,  unlimited 
printing  (brown). 

January  7:  8-cent  airmail  stamped  en- 
velope (Jet  plane),  Chicago,  111.,  unlimited 
printing  (red). 

January  8:  5-cent  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
commemorative  stamp.  New  Orleans,  La.,  120 
million  (red,  blue,  and  black),  466,029  first 
day  covers. 

February  15:  5-cent  Physical  Fltness-Sokol 
commemorative  stamp,  Washington,  D.C, 
120  million  (black  and  red  on  white) . 

February  25:  25-cent  Paul  Revere  coll 
postage  stamp  (issue  of  1958),  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  (Wheaton,  Md.,  postmark),  unlimited 
printing  (green). 

AprU  1:  5-cent  Crusade  Against  Cancer 
commemorative  stamp,  Washington,  D.C, 
20013,  115  million  (orange,  black,  and 
purple). 

April  9:  5-cent  Appomattox  "Civil  War 
Centennial"  commemorative  stamp,  Appo- 
mattox, Va.,  24522,  115  mUUon  (shades  of 
black  and  blue) . 

May  29:  11 -cent  John  P.  Kennedy  Aero- 
gramme,  Boston,  Mass.,  02109,  unlimited 
printing. 

June  15:  5-cent  Magna  Carta  commemo- 
rative stamp,  Jamestown,  Va.,  23081. 

July  2:  5-cent  Salvation  Army  commemo- 
rative stamp.  New  York,  N.Y.,  10001. 

August  4:  4-cent  U.S.  Coast  Guard  com- 
memorative postal  card,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
01950. 

August  10:  5-cent  Herbert  Hoover  com- 
memorative stamp.  West  Branch,  Iowa, 
52358. 

August  19:  5-cent  Robert  Pulton  com- 
memorative stamp,  Albany,  N.Y.,  12201. 

September  3:  5-cent  trafiBc  safety  com- 
memorative stamp,  Baltimore,  Md.,  21233. 

Five-cent  Florida  Quadricentennial  com- 
memorative stamp;  Dante  Allghierl  com- 
memorative stamp;  John  Singleton  Copley 
"American  Painting"  commemorative  stamp; 
Winston  Churchill  conunemoratlve  stamp. 

Five-cent  International  Cooperation  Year- 
United  Nations  commemorative  stamp. 


Eleven-cent  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  Centennial  commemorative 
stamp. 

CLOSING  OP  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  commend  two  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  their  dedica- 
tion as  members  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission To  Investigate  the  Closing  of 
Veterans  Hospitals.  I  refer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Olin  Teague 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Ross  Adair. 

These  two  gentlemen,  acting  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  Congress,  dis- 
rupted their  personal  and  public  sched- 
ules last  weekend  to  make  a  trip  to  vari- 
ous VA  hospitals  affected  by  the  close- 
down order.  One  of  the  hospitals  visited 
was  Castle  Point,  N.Y.  I  commend  these 
gentlemen  for  the  way  they  are  meeting 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas  and  Mr.  Adair  did  not  have  to 
make  the  tiring  trip.  There  was  no  glory 
or  promise  of  personal  advantage  to  be 
gained,  but  they  did  go,  at  great  incon- 
venience to  themselves,  because  they 
would  not  shirk  their  responsibility. 
They  wanted  to  see  at  firsthand  what 
facilities  the  hospital  offered  our  vet- 
erans. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Commission  will 
follow  the  example  set  by  my  two  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  It  is  my  hope  that 
all  other  members  of  the  Commission  will 
visit  these  hospitals  and  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility as  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  and 
Mr.  Adair  did  last  weekend. 


THE   VOTER    REGISTRATION    BABY 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  labor  pains  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  bringing 
forth  an  illegitimate  voter  registration 
baby  focus  attention  on  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  thing  when,  in  the  name  of 
ending  discrimination,  they  are  just  as 
guilty  of  discrimination. 

What  is  becoming  more  obvious  evei7 
day  is  that  the  President  acted  hastily 
and  under  pressure  from  the  mob  when 
he  extended  the  Lafayette  Square  rally 
into  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Even  his 
own  advisers  have  seen  the  folly  and  un- 
fairness of  the  bill  and  are  now  having 
to  rewrite  it  in  a  vain  attempt  to  correct 
so  many  serious  errors.  The  result,  how- 
ever, will  siurely  be  to  multiply  problems 
instead  of  solving  them. 
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This  is  what  one  meets  when  one  tries 
to  psychoanalyze  from  afar  and  convict 
a  board  of  registrars  simply  by  using  sta- 
tistics as  evidence.  It  is  like  saying  a 
high  death  rate  proves  murder. 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered in  analyzing  statistics.  Voter  apa- 
thy and  indifference  that  characterize 
those  concerned  only  with  satisfying 
the  daily  animal  appetites  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  The  fact  that 
Democrats  have  run  unopposed  in  gen- 
eral elections  in  the  South  is  a  very  Im- 
portant consideration.  If  things  con- 
tinue In  the  present  trend,  however,  the 
administration  will  unwittingly  and  un- 
intentionally wipe  out  this  last  reason. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Washing- 
ton Star  reported  that  the  White  House 
was  in  conflict  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  certain  factors  that  would 
apply  to  Texas.  It  was  reported  in  the 
news  item  that  the  Attorney  General 
thought  there  was  danger  of  affecting 
the  "practicability."  This  was  a  euphe- 
mistic way  of  saying  "let's  keep  It  so  that 
it  does  not  discriminate  against  too  many 
States  if  we  expect  to  pass  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  sacred  prin- 
ciples will  be  destroyed  if  they  pressure 
this  bill  through  Congress?  What  will 
become  of  section  2  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution?  Will  it  simply  be  repealed 
the  same  way  the  10th  amendment  has 
been  repealed?  Is  there  any  doubt  that 
It  has  been  repealed?  Who  repealed  it? 
What  about  the  principle  that  no  Ameri- 
can is  required  to  prove  his  own  Inno- 
cence? Does  this  apply  to  a  State  or  a 
subdivision  thereof?  "What  about  ex  post 
factor  laws?  Will  the  new  bill  enact  such 
a  law? 

Will  the  affected  States  or  registration 
boards  have  their  "day  in  court"  or  will 
they  be  convicted  of  malfeasance  on 
long-distance  psychoanalysis  and  with- 
out "due  process  of  law"? 

Will  jurisdiction  be  granted  to  a  non- 
resident court?  The  very  thought  Is 
repugnant. 

Will  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  have  universal  application?  This 
bill  will  make  a  mockery  of  this  deeply 
ingrained  principle. 

Turning  election  machinery  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  another  step  to- 
ward centralization  of  power.  Draw- 
ing the  line  of  application  at  any  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  voting  age 
registered  and  voting  is  a  highly  arbitrary 
distinction.  It  proves  its  own  idiocy  by 
including  Alaska  when  even  the  authors 
of  the  bill  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
One  of  the  words  frequently  used  in 
discussing  this  vicious  bill  is  the  word 
"trigger,"  used  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  activation  of  Federal  regis- 
trars. Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  who 
first  suggested  this  word,  but  it  is  well 
chosen  because  It  brings  up  the  mental 
Picture  of  a  lyncher's  shotgun  aimed  at 
an  unconvicted  victim — In  this  case  se- 
lected States. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  rights  of  only  a  few  States  are 
involved  today,  but  when  the  precedent 
is  established  it  may  be  yours  tomorrow 
on  some  Issue  other  than  voter  regis- 
tration. 


In  closing  I  quote  from  that  highly 
respected  publication  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

There  is  widespread  agreement  on  its  pur- 
poses. But  if  they  are  achieved  by  ques- 
tionable means,  the  mistake  will  surely  re- 
main to  haunt  the  Republic.  The  end  does 
not  Justify  dubious  means  in  this  or  any 
other  case. 


ALBERT  CARDINAL  MEYER, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
with  thousands  of  other  Chicagoans  who 
mourned  his  untimely  passing,  I  attended 
the  funeral  of  the  beloved  Albert  Cardi- 
nal Meyer,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Chicago.  His  death  came  as  a  pro- 
found loss  not  only  to  the  archdiocese  of 
Chicago  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  to  men  of  all  faiths  every- 
where, for  his  was  a  spirit  of  religious 
understanding  and  a  moral  concern  for 
human  rights  second  to  none. 

In  Chicago  we  knew  him  as  the  mag- 
nanimous prelate  of  the  largest  Catholic 
diocese  In  the  Nation.  His  time  among 
us  was  brief,  barely  6  years.  His  lead- 
ership and  influence  manifested  Itself 
quickly  as  a  decisive  force  for  good  in 
our  city,  particularly  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man relations.  Men  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  colors  recognized  him  as  a  courage- 
ous and  articulate  champion  of  social 
justice. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  archdiocese, 
Cardinal  Meyer  emerged  as  an  eloquent 
prince  of  his  church.  In  Rome,  he  be- 
came a  president  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  and  as  a  respected  spokesman 
for  the  American  church,  he  became  a 
central  figure  in  the  reform  movement 
at  the  council.  His  determined  leader- 
ship In  the  struggle  for  interf alth  under- 
standing, which  he  pursued  in  Rome  and 
practiced  in  Chicago  by  initiating  and 
promoting  dialog  and  action  between 
different  religious  faiths  was  admired  by 
all.  His  stature  as  a  great  man  of  God. 
known  so  well  by  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  Wisconsin,  where  his  priesthood  be- 
gan 39  years  ago,  was  confirmed  on  the 
world  scene  through  his  activity  in  the 
far-reaching  deliberations  in  the  Vati- 
can In  recent  years. 

Cardinal  Meyer  was  a  man  of  peace 
drawn  to  a  crucial  time  of  confilct  In 
human  affairs.  Outwardly,  he  was  a 
reserved,  almost  shy,  person  but  in  pur- 
suit of  human  justice,  equality,  and  un- 
derstanding he  demonstrated  tenacity, 
determination,  and  toughness  for  the 
tasks  at  hand.  With  these  qualities  he 
summoned  up  reservoirs  of  the  human 
spirit  that  have  given  a  new  direction 
and  a  new  impetus  to  his  church  and 
his  community.  He  moved  quietly  and 
firmly  to  Impress  upon  his  priests  his 
philosophy  that  "religion  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  life.    The  Christian  gospel 


applies  to  politics,  business,  social,  and 
domestic  life." 

In  1960,  less  than  2  years  after  he  was 
enthroned  in  Holy  Name  Cathedral,  he 
instructed  his  priests  to  accept  Negroes 
into  their  parishes,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  church  institutions.  The  next 
year  he  told  them  to  preach  on  racial 
equality  and  the  next  he  lent  support  to 
the  interfaith  National  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Race.    He  said : 

We  mtist  remove  from  the  chtirch  on  the 
local  scene  any  possible  taint  of  racial  dis- 
crimination or  racial  segregation  and  help 
provide  the  moral  leadership  for  eliminating 
racial  discrimination  from  the  whole  com- 
munity. Fundamentally,  the  [race]  problem 
is  a  moral  one,  involving  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  every  man.  his  uniqueness  as  an 
image  of  God,  and  his  inalienable  rights 
given  by  the  same  Lord  and  Creator  of  all, 
who  is  dishonored  when  any  of  his  children 
are  dishonored  because  of  their  physical  dif- 
ference, backgrotmd  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Chicago  shall  not 
forget  the  impact  of  Albert  Cardinal 
Meyer's  spirit  of  dedication,  of  his  brave 
leadership  in  thought  and  action  as  he 
sought  to  achieve  a  renaissance  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  We  value  his  rever- 
ence and  love  for  God  and  God's  crea- 
tures. We  have  shared  in  his  transla- 
tion of  faith  Into  action.  If  his  place 
is  now  empty,  the  memory  remains  full 
of  this  great  man  and  of  the  ideals  for 
which  he  worked. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  regret  that  his 
labors  were  confined  to  so  brief  an  hour 
of  history,  but  it  was  a  bright  hour,  and 
his  gifts  to  the  church,  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  world  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTONITTES  ACT 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district 
is  blessed  with  relative  prosperity  smd 
a  great  desire  to  care  for  its  own.  Its 
local  charities,  community  relations 
groups,  and  civic  organizations  exert  re- 
sponsible leadership  in  our  communities 
and  have  always  tried  to  assist  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors  to  improve  their 
lot. 

Now  we  are  organizing  our  efforts  so 
as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  so  that  even  more  rapid 
progress  may  be  made.  This  is  truly  a 
grassroots  program,  and  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  In  re- 
marks made  to  the  Battle  Creek  Rotary 
Club  by  Dr.  Charles  Swan,  of  Albion  Col- 
lege, who  Is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
program  in  Calhoun  County. 

I  include  his  remarks,  as  follows: 

The  Economic  OppoRXtiNmES  Act  and  thx 
Antipo%'xrty  Program 

(Speech  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Mar.   29,    1965,   by   Dr.   Charles  L. 
Swan) 
Mr.   President  and   friends   of  Rotary,   it 

is  a  pleasure  to  be  invited  to  speak  to  you 
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again  I  have  addressed  you  before  on  two 
occasions,  and  on  both  I  took  you  to  lands 
overseas,  reporting  on  the  Journey  my  v?lfe 
and  I  took  overland  from  Denmark  to  India 
and  Nepal.  Today.  I  have  been  asked  to 
present  a  program  which  Is  stirring  our  own 
country,   the   antipoverty   program. 

I  shoiUd  first  make  a  disclaimer.  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  poverty,  but  I  don't 
really  believe  In  It,  though  I  confess  my  wife 
sometimes  thinks  I  do.  Though  I  am  going 
to  describe  aspects  of  a  piece  of  important 
legislation,  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act, 
I'm  not  really  a  legal  expert,  and  I  have 
brought  Mr.  Richard  Anthony  and  Mr.  Robert 
Langer,  of  our  Calhoun  County  Community 
Council,  to  help  me  out  if  your  questions, 
after  the  speech,  become  too  difficult  for 
me  Finally,  I  am  really  here  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Mr.  James  Heinz,  the  chairman 
of  our  social  action  division  of  the  com- 
munity council;  he  should  be  asked  later 
on  to  come  and  speak  for  himself,  for  he 
knows  the  program,  and  you  can  depend 
upon  his  judgment  as  one  of  our  county  s 
most  able  legal  minds. 

Now  there  are  two  reasons  why.  as  a  col- 
lege professor  of  sociology.  I  am  involved  in 
this  antipoverty  program.    First,  the  young 
men  and  women  with  whom  I  work  are  go- 
ing to  be  needed  by  this  program.    Second, 
In  a  larger  and  more  Important  sense  all  of 
lis  are  involved  In  this  program.     In  1847. 
In  his  "Communist  Manifesto,"  Karl  Marx 
prophesied  that  our  civilization  would  one 
day   be   destroved   by   the  conflict   between 
"the  have  nots"  and  the  "the  haves."     He 
Bald  that  the  differences  between  the  upper 
classes  and  the  lower  classes  would  become 
steadily  more  and  more  bitter  and  Irrecon- 
cilable  until    finally   a   bloody   and   mortal 
revolution  would  break  out.    "The  have  nots 
would     liquidate     "the     haves,"     capltallsni 
would  be  eliminated,  and  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  would  be  established.     Ac- 
tually, a  very  different  story  has  been  told 
by  our  history:   The  prophesy  of  Marx  has 
not  been  fulfilled  because  of  people  like  my 
students  and  programs  like  the  antipoverty 
program.    My  students  come  from  very  for- 
tunate homes;  they  are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  prosperous  and  successful  men.    They    ' 
attend  a  high-tuition,  high-standard  private 
college      They  are  capable  of  entering  Into 
the  most  rewarding  of  professions  and  posi- 
tions    Yet  they  deliberately  and  consciously 
choose  to  serve  the  "man  furtherest  down" 
(as  Booker  T.  Washington  called  him) .    They 
belong   to   that   basic   tradition   of   decency 
and  justice  which  undergirds  our  civilization 
and    makes    Impossible    the    fulfillment   of 
Marx's  prophecy. 

• 
In  1962  Luther  Hodges  and  his  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  asked  by  the  na- 
tional legislators  to  make  a  survey  of  our 
country.  They  found  that  of  our  47  millions 
of  families,  9,200.000  families— with  a  total 
population  of  more  than  30  million— are 
living  on  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$3  000  They  found  that  of  the  3.200.000 
rural  farm  families  in  America,  43  percent 
are  below  the  $3,000  line;  of  our  4,600,000 
nonwhite  families,  45  percent  are  below  the 
$3  000  level;  of  our  6,800,000  families  with 
the  head  of  the  family  older  than  65  years, 
47  percent  live  on  less  than  $3,000  a  year;  and 
of  the  4,700,000  families  In  which  a  woman 
is  the  head  of  the  family.  48  percent  fall 
below  the  $3,000  annual  Income  level.  But 
these  statistics  do  not  clearly  describe  the 
real  "face  of  poverty"  In  our  land. 

.  •  •  • 

Michael  Harrington,  In  his  "The  Other 
America,"  has  given  us  the  phrase,  "the  cul- 
ture of  the  poor."  He  suggests  that  a  "way 
of  life"  has  grown  up  among  the  poor  which 
literally  captures  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  these  people.  This  "culture  of  the 
poor"   includes  all   the  mental   and  moral 


devices  necessary  for  an  Individual's  adjust- 
ment to  prolonged  poverty,  including  the 
fatalism,  the  escape  mechanisms  of  fantasy 
and  withdrawal,  the  habits  of  defeat. 
Parents  pass  on  these  values,  these  adjust- 
ment patterns,  to  their  children  so  that  we 
have  a  continuing  community  of  the  poor, 
a  culture  within  our  culture.  This  analysis 
of  poverty  brings  us  a  first  step  toward  a 
useful  understanding  of  the  poor. 

♦  »  *  *  * 

A  special  segment  of  the  Negro  poor  de- 
serves particular  notice:  the  unmarried  Ne- 
gro mother.  There  are,  of  course,  white 
women  who  are  on  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren but  they  Involve  a  different  set  of  prob- 
lems. The  Negro  woman  in  this  class  has  a 
special  history.  For  one  thing,  the  man  who 
should  marry  her  cannot  really  afford  to 
support  a  family;  he  Is  unskilled  and  un- 
productive and  generally  unrewarded  in  our 
economy.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to  "visit," 
and  move  away  whenever  there  is  a  threat 
that  the  welfare  subsidies  will  be  withdrawn. 
Then  again,  the  unmarried  Negro  mother 
lives  in  the  continuing  shadow  of  slavery.  In 
the  cabins  of  the  field  laborers,  a  woman 
was  well-adjusted  who  learned  to  regard 
marriage  as  a  brittle,  impermanent  liaison. 
As  the  Negro  man  learned  that  it  was  psy- 
chologically fatal  to  fall  deeply  in  love  with 
a  woman  and  her  children,  the  woman 
learned  to  take  full  charge  of  her  brood 
and  fulfill  the  whole  parental  role,  insofar 
as  she  knew  it. 

The  patterns  of  this  relationship  have  per- 
sisted. The  establishment  of  the  attitudes 
and  habits  of  permanent,  monogamous  mar- 
riage is  not  easy.  The  preparation  for  mo- 
nogamy Is  difficult  outside  the  monogamous 
home,  and  children  brought  up  in  homes 
where  the  marital  relationship  has  been  dif- 
ferent need  patient  help  If  they  are  to  ac- 
quire a  new  set  of  values,  a  changed  set  of 
habits.  There  is  a  clamorous  demand,  to- 
day, that  we  become  punitive  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro  unmarried  mother.  This 
clamor  falls  to  understand  the  real  diffi- 
culties before  us.  Furthermore,  If  we  should 
halt  the  welfare  aid  to  these  women,  we 
would  suddenly  find  a  million  new  commer- 
cial prostitutes  on  our  streets,  and  such  a 
prospect  is  -enough  to  dismay  the  most  cal- 
lous hearts. 

One  more  segment  of  our  poor  should  be 
noted  It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  Michi- 
gan farmer  said  to  me,  "If  I  had  not  been 
able  to  borrow  $50,000,  I  would  have  had  to 
sell  the  farm  and  try  to  get  a  job  in  a  fac- 
tory, if  there  was  one  to  find."  You  have 
heard  this  said  lately.  Or  perhaps  you  have 
talked  to  the  man  who  did  not  get  his  loan. 
Between  the  years  1950  and  1955,  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  of  Calhoun  County 
stopped  farming,  turning  over  their  lands 
to  others.  The  vast  technological  changes 
which  have  engulfed  our  agriculture  have 
left  a  host  of  folk  in  another  economic 
backwater,  where  they  seem  to  be  trapped  by 
their  lack  of  preparation,  by  their  old  habits, 
and  lack  of  new  knowledge.  They  need  pa- 
tient help  If  they  are  to  return  to  the  main 
stream  of  the  American  prosperity. 


The  Economic  Opportunities  Act  Is  the 
product  of  a  generation  of  preparation.  It 
makes  in  the  first  place,  available  to  us  a 
sum  of  a  little  less  than  $1  billion.  This  Is 
a  far  cry  from  the  $11  billion  which  could  be 
so  easily  wasted  on  a  cash  handout  to  the 
poor,  but  it  is.  by  the  best  estimates,  the 
amount  which  can  be  used  this  year  to 
stimulate  our  country  Into  action.  In  the 
second  place,  this  money  Is  to  be  spent  by 
local  groups,  those  groups  which  have  been 
at  work  for  30  years  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty  In  their  experimental, 
limited  programs.  This  emphasis  on  the 
local  community  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  fall  into  the  barren  philosophy  of 
"localism":  ideas  and  talents  have  free-flow 


in  this  modern  America  of  ours,  and  men 
know  how  to  move  and  reach  across  State 
lines,  coimtry  lines,  community  lines  for 
ideas,  methods,  resources  in  the  solution  of 
our  common  human  problems.  We  are  not 
confined  to  local  brains  and  local  expe- 
rience; but  local  leadership  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  initiative.  Finally,  It  is 
recognized  that  poverty  Is  a  complex,  ever- 
changing  problem  with  numerous  forms  and 
facets.  To  transmute  the  relief  recipient 
into  a  contributing  citizen  requires  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  a  variety  of  different 
programs.  No  one  in  Washington  has  been 
given  the  power  to  veto  a  program  which  has 
any  real  chance  of  success.  That  is  how  the 
law  has  been  written. 

Here  in  Calhoun  County,  the  Calhoun 
County  Community  Council  has  taken  the 
initiative.  Following  the  advisory  sections 
of  the  act,  the  council  has  organized  what 
is  called  the  social  action  division  of  the 
council,  and  given  its  authorization  to  carry 
on  under  the  act.  The  division  is  composed 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  practically  everyone 
who  has  had  some  experience  with  successful 
work  among  the  poor— whether  they  have 
been  administrative  people  or  people  who 
have  been  helped  by  the  existing  programs, 
The  "Division"  represents  the  whole  county 
and   every  segment   of   the    commimity. 

A  number  of  task  forces  have   been  ap- 
pointed.    For  Instance,  I  was  put  In  charge 
of  the  task  force  to  which  was  assigned  the 
task  of  describing  and  preparing  a  research 
and  program-development  project.    We  have 
already  asked  for  a  sum  of  $20,000  under  the 
act.    With  this  money,  we  will  get  a  research 
man  to  work  with  our  Mr.  Robert  Langer 
in  a  year-long  effort  to  see  how  best  to  use 
any  money  we  may  ask  for.    In  this  study  we 
will  use  volunteer  personnel.     Last  week  I 
came  to  know  that  Albion  College  Is  plan- 
ning a  program  for  training  VISTA  workers; 
workers   for   the   internal   Peace   Corps.    If 
that  plan  goes  through,  the  research  project 
will  use  some  VISTA  personnel — during  and 
after  their  course  of  training — to  give  Cal- 
houn County  a  hard  and  steady  examination. 
Already,  Dr.  Harry  Davidson  and  his  col- 
leagues  in   the  Battle   Creek   Public  Shool 
System  have  put  In  a  request  for  some  $120,- 
000.    For  years  they  have  been  "Itching"  to 
do  some   necessary   extra  work   among  the 
underprivileged  children  of  Battle  Creek,  and 
their  families.    They  know  the  limits  of  local 
resources;  now  that  funds  are  available  they 
have  taken  prompt  and  apt  action.     They 
are,  I  believe,  going  to  be  able  to  do,  this 
summer  and  this  coming  year,  work  among 
their  charges  which  they  have  so  urgently 
desired  to  do  for  so  long. 

The  word  is  getting  around  to  responsible 
people  all  over  this  county  that  it  is  time  to 
untie  the  hands  which  have  too  long  been 
tied.  People  who  have  been  looking  at  pov- 
erty  with  a  tragic  feeling  of  helplessness, 
people  who  have  long  known  that  certain 
things  could  be  done  to  change  the  "culture 
of  the  poor,"  people  who  know  their  county 
well  are  stirring  into  action.  School  people. 
social  agency  workers,  the  colleges,  private 
organizations,  and  private  Individuals  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  Impetus  of  new  oppor- 
tunity. The  war  on  poverty  has  been  joined 
in  Calhoun  County. 

The  social  action  division,  with  Jama 
Heinz  of  the  Wolverine  Insurance  Co.  at  lo 
head,  will  act  as  a  clearinghouse.  It  wiU 
scrutinize  all  proposed  projects  with  care- 
ful realism.  Men  of  experience  In  the  schools 
and  social  agencies  will  bring  to  bear  on  the 
projects  the  light  of  a  generation  of  accumu- 
lated understanding.  And  in  2  or  3  yean 
we  will  have  a  report  to  make  to  you. 

There  are  cynics  around  us.  Cynics  have 
a  useful  role  to  play,  In  that  they  save  us 
from  mistakes.  But  a  community  that  niaKM 
no  mistakes  never  does  anything,  and  cynl» 
are  not  the  people  who  move  the  human  race 
forward.    We  have  fatalistic  people  who  say 
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that  the  world  cannot  be  Improved;  but 
fatalism  is  not  the  philosophy  of  leadership. 
There  are  opponents  to  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. But  our  county  also  has  a  host  of 
men  of  good  will  and  foresight,  men  of  hope 
and  of  leadership.  With  their  support  and 
encouragement,  I  believe  the  social  action 
division  of  our  county  community  council 
will  operate  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
successfully  in  our  little  square  of  America's 
good  earth . 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SIRUP 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  several  of  my  highly  re- 
spected and  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin  took  occasion  to  discuss 
the  excellence  of  the  maple  sirup  pro- 
duced in  their  constituencies. 

They  did  so  in  the  course  of  sup- 
porting the  continuing  necessity  for  a 
Federal  research  center  to  improve  maple 
products,  located  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

While  we  in  Vermont  also  believe  it 
wise  to  continue  the  work  of  the  research 
center,  we  can  understand  the  special 
urgency  of  the  pleas  made  in  its  behalf 
by  my  colleagues. 

Their  sirup  is  good — but  if  it  is  to 
compete  with  that  from  the  Green  Moun- 
tains it  needs  much  improvement. 

My  colleagues  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
challenged  each  other  to  a  contest  to  de- 
termine which  State  produced  the  best 
maple  sirup.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
When  a  winner  has  emerged,  if  he  has 
the  courage,  let  him  then  challenge  the 
acknowledged  champion  in  this  field — 
Vermont. 

Should  the  maple  sirup  from  his  State 
approach  the  excellence  of  that  pro- 
duced in  Vermont,  we  might  then  extend 
to  him  the  privilege — somewhat  in- 
voluntarily made  available  to  our  imme- 
diate neighbors,  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Quebec — of  marketing  a 
limited  quantity  of  the  best  maple  sirup 
produced  in  his  State  under  the  label 
"Made  in  Vermont." 


postage  rates  now  available  to  many 
other  charitable  groups. 

The  second  bill  would  exempt  the  fund- 
raising  and  social  activities  of  volun- 
teer fire  companies  from  Federal  taxes 
when  the  proceeds  are  used  exclusively 
in  connection  with  their  firefighting 
functions. 

I  believe  this  is  needed  legislation.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  diflBcult  for 
volunteer  fire  companies  to  raise  the 
money  they  need  in  order  to  protect  our 
lives  and  property.  Certainly,  we  can 
help  to  relieve  some  of  that  burden  by 
extending  them  reduced  mailing  rates 
and  tax  exemptions  on  the  various  events 
they  conduct  to  purchase  new  equipment. 

Every  year  the  herioc  deeds — often  un- 
sung— of  our  friends  and  neighbors  who 
are  volunteer  firefighters  save  the  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
can  say  "thanks." 


HORTON  BILLS  HELP  VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bills  today,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  desired  and  deserved  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volunteer  fire- 
fighters in  this  Nation  and  the  volun- 
teer fire  companies  they  serve. 

One  would  give  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies, as  well  as  volunteer  ambulance 
and  rescue  squads,  the  same  reduced 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 
OF  1921,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921. 

This  act  sets  forth  the  responsibility 
and  authority  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  supervises  trading  in  live- 
stock, meat,  and  poultry.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  protect  livestock  producers, 
poultry  producers,  and  others  from  tm- 
ethical  and  dishonest  practices,  and  to 
maintain  a  climate  which  assures  the 
free  working  of  competitive  forces  in 
determining  industrj'  prices. 

The  act  in  its  original  form  was  gen- 
erally well  written,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  certain  deficiencies  do  ex- 
ist, and  sweeping  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  marketing  industry 
since  1921  necessitate  further  amend- 
ments to  the  act. 

Paramount  among  these  industry 
changes  are:  the  entry  of  retailers  into 
the  packing  function;  a  concentration  of 
meat  retailing  in  large  volume  firms;  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
packers  handling  large  volumes;  a  very 
great  increase  in  direct  negotiation  and 
settlement  between  producers  and  pack- 
ers; and  the  decentralization  of  sales 
over  a  wide  area. 

Presently  subject  to  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  are  2,250  stockyards, 
3,300  packers,  17,000  commission  firms 
and  dealers,  and  1,000  poultry  dealers  or 
processors,  which,  in  1963,  handled  about 
$11.5  billion  worth  of  livestock,  $18  bil- 
lion worth  of  meat,  and  $1.5  biUion  worth 
of  poultry. 

Thus,  an  industry  handling  products 
worth  $31  billion  in  1963,  or  over  5  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  for 
that  year,  is  currently  regulated  under 
a  law  more  than  40  years  old.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Packers  and  Stock- 


yards Act  of  1921  must  be  revised  to  con- 
form to  the  conditions  existing  in  1965. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
H.R.  — 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 

Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pvir- 

poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United,  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  42  Stat. 
159,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  is 
amended  by  changing  the  title  of  said  statute 
to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  regulate  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  In  livestock, 
meats,  meat  food  products,  livestock  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  and  poultry  products,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  2(a)  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  182)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  redesignating  para- 
graph (6)  as  paragraph  (8);  and 

(b)  By  adding  new  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  to  read,  respectively: 

"(6)  The  term  'poultry'  means  chickens, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  domesticated 
fowl — whether  live  or  dead; 

"(7)  The  term  'poultry  products'  means  all 
edible  or  unmanufactured  Inedible  products 
and  byproducts  of  the  poultry  slaughtering 
and  processing  Industry  derived  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  poxiltry,  and  including  slaugh- 
tered pKJultry;  and". 

Sec  3.  Subsection  2(b)  of  said  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  183)  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  first  sentence  to 
read: 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (but  not  in 
anywise  limiting  the  foregoing  definition) 
a  transaction  In  respect  to  any  article  shall 
be  considered  to  be  in  commerce  If  such 
transaction  is  part  of,  or  burdens  or  affects, 
or  such  article  Is  In.  that  current  of  com- 
merce usual  In  the  livestock  or  meatpack- 
ing or  distributing  industries  or  in  the  poul- 
try or  poultry  slaughtering,  processing,  or 
distributing  Industries,  whereby  livestock, 
meats,  meat  food  products,  livestock  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  or  poultry  products  are  sent 
from  a  point  in  one  State  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  end  their  transit,  before 
or  after  purchase,  in  another  State,  Includ- 
ing. In  addition  to  cases  within  the  above 
general  description,  all  cases  where  pur- 
chase or  sale  Is  either  for  shipment  to  an- 
other State,  or  for  slaughtering,  manufac- 
turing, processing,  or  preparing  within  the 
State  and  the  shipment  outside  the  State  of 
the  products  resulting  therefrom." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  182,  183)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (c)  to  read:  "(c)  The  term  'un- 
fair practice',  as  used  In  this  Act,  shall  In- 
clude (1)  the  failure,  without  reasonable 
cause,  in  any  transaction  subject  to  this 
Act,  to  make  full  payment  for  livestock, 
meats,  meat  food  products,  livestock  products 
in  unmanvtfactured  form,  poultry,  or  poul- 
try products  in  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable contract;  and  (2)  the  refusal,  without 
reasonable  cause.  In  any  transaction  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  to  accept,  or  fail  to  deUver, 
any  such  commodity  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  contract.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  in  anywise  to  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'unfair  practice' 
as  used  in  this  Act." 

Sec.  5.  Section  201  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  191)  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"Sec.  201.  When  used  In  this  Act — 
"The  term  'packer'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  (a)  of  buying  or  other- 
wise acquiring  in  commerce  livestock  or 
poultry  for  purposes  of  slaughter,  or  (b)  of 
manufacturing,  processing,  or  preparing  in 
any  manner  meats,  meat  food  products,  or 
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edible  poultry  products,  for  sale  or  shipment 
in  commerce,  or  (c)  of  buying  or  selling  or 
otherwise  marketing  meats,  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, livestock  products  in  unmanufactured 
form,  or  poultry  products,  in  commerce." 

Sec.  6.  Sections  203,  204.  and  205  of  said 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  193. 
194,  195)  are  amended  by  inserting  the 
phrase  "or  live  poultry  dealer  or  handler" 
after  the  word  "packer"  wherever  the  latter 
word  app>ears  in  said  sections. 

Sec.  7.  Section  203  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  193)  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  from  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  the  phrase  "this  title"  and  sub- 
stituting the  phrase  "this  Act". 

Sec.  8.  The  heading  of  Title  III  of  said 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  is  amended  to 
read:  "Title  III — Stockyards;  Registration; 
and  Reparation". 

Sec.  9.  Section  203  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  203)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  By  inserting  the  phrase  "in  such 
manner  and"  before  the  phrase  "under  such 
rules  and  regulations"  in  the  first  sentence, 
substituting  a  period  for  the  comma  follow- 
ing the  word  "prescribe"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  deleting  the  rest  of  said  sen- 
tence; 

(b)  By  inserting  the  phrase  "and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations"  after  the  phrase 
"In  such  manner"  in  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(c)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
the  following  sentence:  "This  penalty  shall 
not  apply  in  case  of  violation  of  any  order 
sxispending  or  revoking  a  registration,  for 
which  a  different  penalty  Is  provided  by  this 
Act." 

Sec.  10.  Section  306  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  207)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  substituting  the  word  "thirty"  for 
the  word  "ten"  wherever  the  latter  word 
appears  in  subsection  (c) ; 

(b)  By  substituting  the  word  "ninety" 
for  the  word  "thirty"  wherever  the  latter 
word  appears  In  subsection  (e) ; 

(c)  By  inserting  the  phrase  "including 
any  initial  schedule,"  after  the  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  "schedule"  the  first  time 
the  latter  word  appears  in  subsection  (e)  and 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "change  of"  before 
the  word  "rate"  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e) ;  and 

(d)  By  adding  the  following  to  subsection 
fe)  at  the  end  of  said  subsection:  "The  bur- 
den of  proof  with  respect  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  any  rate,  charge,  regulation  or  prac- 
tice shall  be  on  the  proponent  thereof." 

Sec.  11.  Section  307  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  208)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
deprive  a  stockyard  owner  from  exercising 
the  right  to  manage  and  regulate  his  stock- 
yard in  a  just,  reasonable,  and  nondlscrlml- 
nator>-  manner,  including  the  right  to  re- 
quire those  persons  engaged  In  business  at 
the  stockyard  to  conduct  their  operations  in 
a  manner  which  will  foster  and  Insure  an 
efficient,  competitive  public  market." 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  308(a)  of  said  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  209(a))  Is 
amended  to  read : 

"(a)  If  any  person  subject  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  order  of  the 
Secretary  made  under  this  Act.  he  shall  be 
liable  to  the  person  or  persons  injured  there- 
by for  the  full  amount  of  damages  sustained 
In  consequence  of  such  violation." 

Sec.  13.  Section  309  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  210)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  changing  the  first  sentence  in  sub- 
section (a)  to  read: 

"Any  person  complaining  of  anything  done 
or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any  person  subject 
to  this  Act   (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 


ferred to  as  the  'defendant')  In  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  made  under  this  Act, 
may.  at  any  time  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  cause  of  action  accrues, 
apply  to  the  Secretary  by  complaint  which 
shall  briefly  state  the  facts,  whereupon  if  the 
Secretary  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  defendant  has  violated  the  Act 
or  an  order  of  the  Secretary  made  under  the 
Act,  a  copy  of  the  complaint  thus  made  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  the  de- 
fendant, who  shall  be  called  upon  to  satisfy 
the  complaint,  or  to  answer  it  in  writing, 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  by 
the  Secretary."; 

(b)  By  changing  the  word  "or"  to  "and" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ; 

(c)  By  deleting  the  word  "petition"  from 
the  second  sentence  in  subsection  (c)  and 
substituting  the  word  "complaint";  and  by 
adding  after  the  words  "including  the 
power"  the  phrase: 

"to  submit  evidence  in  favor  of  or  in  op- 
position to  any  issue  and"; 

(d)  By  substituting  a  colon  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  and  adding 
thereafter  the  following  proviso : 

"Provided,  That  In  complaints  wherein  the 
amount  claimed  as  damages  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $1,500,  an  oral  hearing  need  not 
be  held  and  proof  in  support  of  the  com- 
plaint and  in  support  of  the  defendant's  an- 
swer may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  deposi- 
tions or  verified  statements  of  fact  unless  the 
Secretary  directs  that  an  oral  hearing  be 
held.";  and 

(e)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section 
the  following  subsections: 

"(g)  Any  party  adversely  affected  by  the 
entry  by  the  Secretary  of  an  order  granting 
or  denying  reparation  may,  within  thirty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  order, 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
hearing  was  held:  Provided,  That  in  cases 
handled  without  oral  hearing  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (e)  or  in  which  oral  hear- 
ing has  been  waived  by  agreement  of  the 
parties,  appeal  may  be  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
any  party  complained  against  is  located. 
Such  appeal  shall  be  perfected  by  the  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  said  court  of  a  notice  of 
appeal,  together  with  a  petition  in  duplicate 
which  shall  recite  the  prior  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Secretary  and  shall  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  petitioner  relies  to  defeat  the 
right  of  any  adverse  party  to  recover,  or  to 
establish  his  own  right  to  recover,  the  dam- 
ages claimed,  with  proof  of  service  thereof 
upon  each  adverse  party.  Such  an  appeal  by 
an  appellant  who  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  a  reparation  award  shall  not 
be  effective  unless,  within  thirty  days  from 
and  after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  order, 
the  appellant  also  files  with  the  clerk  a  bond 
in  double  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  repara- 
tion awarded,  conditioned  upon  the  payment 
of  any  money  Judgment  entered  by  the  court 
against  the  appellant,  plus  Interest  and  costs, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  the 
appellee.  If  the  appellee  shall  prevail.  Such 
bond  shall  be  In  the  form  of  cash,  negotiable 
securities  having  a  market  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  bond  prescribed, 
or  the  undertaking  of  a  surety  company  ap- 
proved by  the  covut.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
shall  Immediately  forward  a  copy  of  the 
petition  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  forth- 
with prepare,  certify,  and  file  In  said  court  a 
true  copy  of  the  Secretary's  decision,  findings 
of  fact,  conclusions,  and  order  in  said  case, 
together  with  copies  of  the  pleadings  upon 
which  the  case  was  heard  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary.  Such  suit  In  the  district  court 
shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  and  shall  proceed 
in  all  respects  like  other  civil  suits  for  dam- 
ages, except  that  the  findings  of  fact  and 


order  or  orders  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
prime  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated.  An  appellee  shall  not  be  liable  for 
costs  In  said  court  and.  If  he  prevails,  he 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  taxed  and  collected  as  a  part  of  his 
costs.  Such  petition  and  pleadings  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  upon  which  decision 
was  made  by  him  shall  upon  filing  in  the 
district  court  constitute  the  pleadings  upon 
which  said  trial  de  novo  shall  proceed,  sub- 
ject to  any  amendment  allowed  in  that 
court. 

"(h)  Unless  a  defendant  who  Is  registered 
under  this  Act.  and  against  whom  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  money  has  been  Issued, 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
within  five  days  from  the  expiration  of  the 
period  allowed  for  compliance  with  such 
order  either  that  he  has  taken  an  appeal  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
or  that  pa3rment  has  been  made  In  full  as 
required  by  such  order,  hfe  shall  be  suspended 
automatically  as  a  registrant  under  the  Act 
at  the  expiration  of  such  five-day  period  un- 
til he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  amount  therein  specified  has 
been  paid,  with  Interest  thereon  to  date  of 
payment.  If  an  appeal  Is  taken  by  such  a 
defendant  and  the  Judgment  of  the  court  Is 
adverse  to  the  appellant,  or  if  the  appeal  is 
dismissed,  unless  the  defendant  within  live 
days  thereafter  makes  payment  as  required 
by  the  order,  he  shall  be  suspended  auto- 
matically as  a  registrant  until  he  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  pay- 
ment has  been  made,  with  Interest  thereon  to 
date  of  payment.  If  such  a  judgment  Is 
stayed  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
the  suspension  shall  become  effective  five 
days  after  the  expiration  of  such  stay  unless 
full  payment  has  been  made,  with  interest 
to  date  of  payment,  and  shall  continue  until 
a  satisfactory  showing  of  pajTuent  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary. 

"(1)  Unless  any  other  defendant,  against 
whom  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  has 
been  Issued,  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  within  five  days  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  allowed  for  compliance 
with  such  order  either  that  he  has  taken  an 
appeal  as  provided  for  In  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  or  that  payment  has  been  made 
in  full  as  required  by  such  order,  such  de- 
fendant shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500 
per  day  for  each  day,  after  said  five  days,  in 
which  he  engages  in  any  business  subject 
to  this  Act.  until  such  defendant  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
amount  specified  In  the  order,  with  Interest 
to  date  of  payment,  has  been  paid,  which 
penalty  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
and  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  United  States.  If  an  appeal 
Is  taken  by  such  defendant,  said  penalty  shall 
not  begin  to  accrue  until  five  days  after 
judgment  by  the  court  adverse  to  the  defend- 
ant, or  dismissal  of  the  appeal.  If  such  a 
judgment  Is  stayed  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  the  penalty  shall  become  ap- 
plicable beginning  five  days  after  the  e.xplra- 
tlon  of  such  stay  unless  full  payment  has 
been  made,  with  Interest  to  date  of  payment, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  applicable  until 
such  payment  has  been  made." 

Sec.  14.  Sec.  310  of  said  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  (7  U.S.C.  211)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting from  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "owner 
or  operator"  and  substituting  the  phrase 
"stockyard  owner  or  market  agency". 

Sec.  15.  Section  311  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  212)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  changing  the  first  sentence  to  read: 
"Whenever  in  any  Investigation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  In  any  Investi- 
gation instituted  upon  petition  of  any  stock- 
yard owner,  market  agency,  dealer,  packer, 
or  live  poultry  dealer  or  handler  concerned, 
which  petition  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
filed,  the  Secretary  after  fuU  hearing  finds 
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that  any  rate,  charge,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice of  any  stockyard  owner,  market  agency, 
dealer,  packer,  or  live  poultry  dealer  or 
handler,  in  connection  with  any  transaction. 
not  in  commerce,  in  any  commodity  of  the 
kind  regulated  under  this  Act,  causes  any 
undue  or  unreasonable  advantage,  prejudice, 
or  preference  as  between  persons  or  locali- 
ties in  intrastate  commerce  on  the  one  hand 
and  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the 
other  hand,  or  any  undue,  unjust,  or  unrea- 
sonable discrimination  against  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  which  Is  hereby  forbid- 
den, and  declared  to  be  unlawful,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  the  rate,  charge,  regula- 
tion, or  practice  thereafter  to  be  observed.  In 
such  manner  as.  in  his  Judgment,  will  re- 
move such  advantage,  preference,  or  discrim- 
ination." 

(b)  By  deleting  the  phrase  "or  dealers" 
from  the  second  sentence  and  substituting 
the  phrase  "dealers,  packers,  or  live  poultry 
dealers  or  handlers". 

Sec  16.  Subsection  312(b)  of  said  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  213(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Whenever  complaint  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  person,  or  whenever  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe,  that  any 
stockyard  owner,  market  agency,  or  dealer 
Is  violating  or  has  violated  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  after  notice 
and  full  hearing  may  make  an  order  that  he 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  continuing  such 
violation  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
finds  that  it  does  or  will  exist  or  has  existed." 

Sec.  17.  Subsection  314(a)  of  said  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  215(a))  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  first  sentence  to 
read:  "Any  stockyard  owner,  market  agency, 
or  dealer,  or  any  officer,  director,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof,  who  fails  to  obey  any 
order  made  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
310.  311.  312,  or  409  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $500  for  each 
offense." 

Sec  18.  Section  315  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  216)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  inserting  In  the  first  sentence,  after 
the  word  "dealer",  a  comma  and  the  phrase 
"or  any  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee 
thereof,";  and 

(b)  By  changing  the  second  sentence  to 
read:  "If  after  hearing  the  court  determines 
that  the  order  was  lawfully  made  and  duly 
served  and  that  such  stockyard  owner,  mar- 
ket agency,  or  dealer,  or  any  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  thereof.  Is  In  disobedi- 
ence of  the  same,  the  court  shall  enforce 
obedience  to  such  order  by  a  writ  of  Injunc- 
tion or  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  to  restrain  such  stockyard  owner, 
market  agency,  or  dealer,  or  any  or  all  offi- 
cers, directors,  agents,  or  employees  thereof, 
from  disobedience  of  said  order  or  to  enjoin 
upon  him  or  them  obedience  to  the  same." 

Sec.  19.  Section  316  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  217)  is  repealed. 

Sec  20.  Section  402  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  222)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  "subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  whether  or  not  a  corpora- 
tion" and  substituting  the  phrase  "as  de- 
fined in  this  Act". 

Sec.  21.  Section  403  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  UJB.C.  223)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  Inserting  in  the  present  provisions 
of  said  section,  before  the  comma  following 
the  word  "Act",  the  phrase  "or  orders  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act";  and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section 
the  following:  "Any  cease  and  desist  order 
issued  under  this  Act  against  any  packer, 
live  poultry  dealer  or  handler,  stockyard 
owner,  market  agency,  or  dealer  may  also  be 
directed  against  any  Individual  who,  as  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee  thereof, 
was  responsible  for  the  act,  omission,  or  fail- 
ure on  which  such  order  was  based." 


Sec.  22.  Section  407  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  228)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  In  the  first  sentence,  after  the  word 
"provisions",  the  phrase  "or  to  accomplish 
any  of  the  purposes". 

Sec.  23.  Said  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
408  as  section  412  and  by  adding  to  the  Act 
four  new  sections  to  read,  respectively,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  may  require  rea- 
sonable bonds  from  market  agencies,  deal- 
ers, packers,  and  live  poultry  dealers  and 
handlers.  In  such  manner  and  \inder  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  secure  the  performance  of  their  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  transactions  Involving 
livestock  or  poultry." 

"Sec.  409.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
any  registrant  Is  Insolvent  or  has  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  he  may  by 
order  suspend  the  registrant  for  a  reasonable 
specified  period  and,  If  the  violation  Is  fla- 
grant or  repeated,  he  may  by  order  revoke 
the  registration  of  the  offender.  Such  order 
shall  take  effect  within  such  reasonable  time, 
not  less  than  five  days,  as  is  prescribed  In 
the  order,  unless  s\ispended  or  modified  or 
set  aside  by  the  Secretary  or  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  Any  person  who  carries 
on  any  business  In  violation  of  a  suspension 
or  revocation  order  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  relating  to  violation  of 
an  order  of  the  Secretary.  If  a  registrant 
who  has  been  suspended,  by  an  order  under 
this  Act,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  or  less 
shall  permit  any  other  person  to  engage  In 
any  business  for  which  registration  Is  re- 
quired under  this  Act  at  the  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  suspended  registrant  dvu-Ing  such 
period,  the  suspended  registrant  shall  there- 
by be  deemed  to  fall  to  obey  such  order." 

"Sec.  410.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act,  (a)  with  respect  to  any  transaction 
subject  to  the  Act,  has  failed  to  pay  or  Is 
unable  to  pay  for  livestock,  meats,  meat  food 
products,  livestock  products  in  unmanufac- 
tured form,  poultry,  or  poultry  products,  or 
has  failed  to  remit  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
such  commodity  sold  on  a  commission  basis; 
or  (b)  has  operated  in  violation  of  the  Act 
in  a  fraudulent  manner  which  may  endanger 
payment  for  such  commodities  purchased  by 
him  or  result  In  injury  to  any  person  with 
whom  he  engages  in  business  or  enters  into 
any  business  transaction  subject  to  this  Act; 
or  (c)  (in  any  case  in  which  Injunctive 
remedies  are  not  otherwise  provided  for) 
has  operated  In  violation  of  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act;  or  (d)  does  not 
have  the  required  bond,  the  Secretary  may 
notify  the  Attorney  General,  who  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  covu^  for  the 
district  In  which  such  person  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business  or  In  which  he  resides, 
for  an  Injunction  to  enjoin  him  from  operat- 
ing subject  to  this  Act.  or  to  enjoin  him 
from  operating  subject  to  this  Act  except 
under  such  conditions  as  the  court  may  pre- 
scribe for  the  protection  of  vendors  or  con- 
signors of  such  commodities  or  other  affected 
persons.  Upon  a  showing  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  need  for  a  court  order  to  effectuate 
the  pxirposes  of  this  selection,  the  court  may 
Issue  a  temporary  restraining  order,  pre- 
liminary Injimction.  and  permanent  Injunc- 
tion as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  subject  to  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  acquire,  or  to  hold,  directly  or  In- 
directly, the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock, 
other  share  capital,  or  assets  of  any  other 
person  subject  to  this  Act,  where  in  any  line 
of  commerce,  with  respect  to  livestock,  meats, 
meat  food  products,  livestock  products  In 
unmanufactured   form,   poultry,   or  poultry 


products.  In  any  section  of  the  country,  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  or  holding  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly;  or 

"  (2)  to  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange 
with  any  other  person  to  do.  or  aid  or  abet 
the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this 
section. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  person  subject  to  this 
Act  Intends  to  acquire  or  has  acquired  or 
holds  any  stock,  other  share  capital,  or  assets 
in  violation  of  this  section  he  may  institute 
a  proceeding  to  be  conducted  In  accordance, 
with  the  provisions  of  section  203.  and  if, 
after  hearing,  he  finds  that  such  person  in- 
tends to  acqxilre  or  has  acquired  or  holds  sudh 
stock,  other  shai^e  capital,  or  assets  and  that 
the  effect  of  such  acquisition  or  holding  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce, 
with  respect  to  livestock,  meats,  meat  food 
products,  livestock  products  In  urunanufac- 
tured  form,  poultry  or  poultry  products,  in 
any  section  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  may 
order  such  person  to  refrain  or  cease  and  de- 
sist from  such  violation  and  to  divest  himself 
of  any  such  stock,  other  share  capital,  or  as- 
sets so  acquired,  or  held,  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  fixed  by  such  order.  The 
provisions  of  sections  203,  204,  and  205  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  such  orders  and  the  per- 
sons subject  thereto.  The  Attorney  General 
may.  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  or  upon 
his  own  Initiative,  apply  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  district  of  residence  of 
any  person  proceeded  against,  for  any  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  and  restrain  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  this  section  pending  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  proceeding  before  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(c)  Every  packer  and  live  poultry  dealer  or 
lender  shall  at  least  90  days  prior  to  ac- 
quiring any  stock,  other  share  capital,  or 
assets  of  any  other  person  subject  to  this 
Act,  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  Intention 
to  do  so.  and  shall  furnish,  within  30  days 
after  service  of  a  request  therefor,  such  addi- 
tional information  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. Any  packer  or  live  poultry  dealer 
or  handler  falling  to  give  notice  or  to  furnish 
information  as  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  $100  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  fallixre.  which  forfeiture  shaU  be  payable 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  brought  In  the 
district  where  such  packer  or  live  poultry 
dealer  or  handler  has  his  principal  office 
or  in  any  district  in  which  he  shaU  do 
business.  FaUure  of  the  Secretary  to  Impose 
objection  to  such  acquisition  within  the 
90-day  period  shall  not  bar  the  institution 
at  any  time  of  any  action  or  proceeding  with 
respect  to  such  acquisition  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law." 

Skc  24.  Section  503  of  said  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2l8b)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  phrase  "for  purposes 
of  slaughter"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section 
two  new  sentences  to  read:  "The  term  'han- 
dler'  means  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  (a)  buying  or  selling  live  poultry  In 
commerce  on  a  commission  basis,  or  (b) 
furnishing  services  or  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  receiving,  buying  or  selling 
on  a  commission  basis  or  otherwise,  market- 
ing, feeding,  watering,  holding,  deUvering, 
shipping,  weighing,  unloading,  loading  on 
trucks,  trucking,  or  handling.  In  commerce, 
of  live  povQtry.  A  conunon  carrier  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  'handler*  solely  by 
reason   of  its  common  carrier  operations." 

Sec.  25.  The  proviso  in  the  paragraph  des- 
ignated "Packers  and  Stockyards  Act"  xmder 
the  heading  "Marketing  Service"  In  the  Act 
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of  Jvly  12.  1943  (57  Stat.  422;  7  U.S.C.  204) . 
Is  deleted. 

Sec.  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  Pend- 
ing proceedings  shall  not  be  abated  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  but  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as 
amended,  and  the  Act  of  July  12,  1943,  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  wide  interest  in  the  new 
nations  of  Africa,  which  have  every  good 
wish  of  the  American  people,  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  an  article 
by  John  Allan  May  in  today's  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  article,  which  is 
given  a  conspicuous  display  on  page  1  of 
the  Monitor,  follows: 

Poor  Resources:  Africa  Fotind  in  Economic 
Mire 

(By  John  Allan  May) 

LomMDN. — The  economic  situation  of  the 
many  newly  independent  states  of  Africa 
now  is  more  serious  than  most  people  prob- 
ably Imagine. 

It  requires  fresh  and  \irgent  action. 

Chinese  Communists  are  increasingly  ac- 
tive in  spreading  the  claims  of  Marxism  as 
the  solvent  for  all  intractable  problems. 

The  West's  most  effective  replies  are  like- 
ly to  Include  these: 

Training  of  more  Africans  in  business  and 
industry. 

Provisions  of  more  money  immediately  for 
Investment  in  local,  small  industry. 

Action  to  prepare  the  base  for  more  so- 
phisticated African  manufacturing  indus- 
tries later. 

Building  of  a  continental  African  commu- 
nications network. 

Strong  support  for  the  Integration  of  Afri- 
ca's economies  if  possible  on  a  continental 
scale. 

Opening  of  Western  markets  to  Africa's 
processed  and  semlprocessed  goods. 

REVERSE    colonizing 

These  conclusions  emerge  clearly  from  two 
new  surveys  of  the  economies  of  Africa. 

One  is  by  the  economic  intelligence  serv- 
ice, "Opera  Mundi  Europe." 

The  other  is  by  a  commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (Common  Mar- 
ket). 

At  present  Africa  is  fragmented,  according 
to  Opera  Mundi — "one  of  himianity's  sad- 
dest mistakes  is  that  decolonization  should 
have  followed  so  slavishly  the  pattern  of 
colonization." 

Between  85  and  90  percent  of  Africans 
depend  for  work  on  agriculture. 

This  agriculture  is  primitive,  and  Its  pat- 
tern is  repeated  from  state  to  state. 

Industrialization  Is  necessary.  Opera 
Mundi  points  out,  but  is  "practically  Impos- 
sible without  cooperation  between  the 
neighboring  countries." 

In  14  states  in  the  French  franc  zone  of 
Africa,  "agriculture"  means  five  basic  prod- 
ucts: ground  nuts,  cocoa,  coffee,  timber, 
and  cotton. 


Ground  nuts,  for  example,  constitute  90 
percent  of  all  Senegal's  exports,  and  cocoa 
is  65  percent  of  Ghana's. 

These  countries,  meanwhile,  are  seldom 
complementary  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  "Most  often  they  compete  with  one 
another,"  declares  Opera  Mundi,  "or  at  best 
are  indifferent  to  each  other." 

Talk  of  an  African  common  market  it  calls 
"purely  wishful  thinking."  Possibly,  "a  dan- 
gerous illusion."  A  common  market  demands 
Industry   and   Africa   "has   hardly   started." 

Niger  has  neither  minerals  nor  industry. 
In  Dahomey  64  percent  of  the  1964  budget 
was  used  to  pay  civil  servants. 

BEGINNINGS    MADE 

All  the  same  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
Chad  and  Cameroun  have  built  a  Joint  ce- 
ment works  In  Chad  and  a  Joint  textile 
center  in  Cameroun. 

The  Bamako  Conference  of  African  States 
in  October  1964,  agreed  to  build  a  Joint 
steel  works  in  Nigeria. 

But  "for  all  these  countries  •  •  •  espe- 
cially for  the  small  ones,  the  choice,"  says 
Opera  Mundi,  "does  not  lie  between  indus- 
trializing all  by  themselves  or  industrializing 
together — it  lies  between  industrializing  to- 
gether or  not  industrializing  at  aU." 

Aid  today  is  concentrated  largely  on 
schools,  roads,  ports,  power  stations,  and 
other  public  works. 

The  Common  Market  has  made  a  slgnifl- 
can  contribution  here,  with  $561  million  for 
18  associated  countries  in  the  first  5-year 
program  up  to  1963  and  a  projected  $730 
million  in  the  next. 

ALUMINUM    DEVELOPED 

Britain  in  1964  provided  $230  million  from 
government  sources  for  Commonwealth 
countries.  There  are  also  5,000  private 
British  firms  operating  In  Africa. 

For  the  United  States,  Kaiser  and  Reyn- 
olds are  building  an  aluminum  factory  in 
Ghana. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  Indian  Head 
Mills  are  sponsoring  textile  industries  in 
Nigeria,  and  Singer  Is  making  sewing  ma- 
chines there. 

Italian  roadbuUders  are  busy  in  Africa, 
and  there  are  plans  for  a  Fiat  tractor  as- 
sembly plant  In  the  Congo. 

The  West  German  Government  is  financ- 
ing 383  projects  in  30  countries. 

French  businesses  provide  $60  million  a 
year  for  African  states.  Some  92  percent 
of  the  Common  Market's  contracts  have 
gone  to  French  firms  so  far.  And  France 
nationally  provides  more  government  money 
for  developing  states  in  Africa  than  any 
other  country. 

crash  program  URGED 

But  a  great  deal  of  aU  government  aid — 
French,  American,  and  British — is  tied  to 
the  products  of  the  donor. 

What  is  needed  is  a  crash  program  for 
training  local  African  entrepreneurs.  Opera 
Mundi  declares — and  a  new  understanding 
In  Africa  of  the  need  to  reward  private  In- 
vestment. 

It  is  here  perhaps  that  the  Communist 
drive  Is  most  menacing.  For  without  this 
Investment  and  without  those  enterpreneurs 
the  future  of  Africa  appears  gloomy  indeed. 

To  all  this  the  Common  Market  report 
submitted  to  the  European  Parliament  at 
Strasbourg  adds  the  note : 

"No  adequate  speedup  of  economic 
growth — which  is  the  final  objective  of  de- 
velopment aid — can  be  expected  from  the 
expansion  of  the  exports  of  the  developing 
countries  in  the  next  few  years. 

"Growth  requires  an  adequate  diversi- 
fication of  national  production.  This  objec- 
tive in  turn  presupposes,  primarily,  a  growth 
of  manufacturing  Industry  established  on  a 
competitive  footing  and  orientated  toward 


more  sophisticated  products  which  enjoy 
rapidly  expanding  demand  in  the  devel- 
oping  countries  themselves." 


TAX  REDUCTION   GIMMICK 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
1964  income  tax  reduction  bill  was  ap- 
proved, a  few  of  us  warned  that  a  little 
publicized  provision  of  the  law  could 
spell  trouble  for  many  taxpayers  on 
April  15.  1965.  Under  that  provision  the 
withholding  rate  was  cut  from  18  per- 
cent to  14  percent,  which  represented  a 
proportionately  deeper  cut  than  the 
actual  reduction  in  basic  tax  rates  on 
1964  income.  Thus,  there  was  wide- 
spread tmderwithholding  of  income  taxes 
during  the  year.  Of  course,  the  desired 
result  was  realized  in  an  election  year, 
With  less  money  being  withheld  from  his 
paycheck,  the  worker  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  tax  reduction  amounted  to  more 
than  the  law  actually  permitted  and 
those  who  insisted  on  this  withholding 
gimmick  knew  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
would  not  come  until  the  1964  elections 
were  over. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ex- 
pressed sympathy  but  there  is  not  much 
that  can  be  done  at  this  late  date  to  solve 
the  problem  that  was  created  in  the  first 
place  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Tomorrow,  April  15,  is  the  final  day  of 
reckoning  and  for  those  who  have  to  bor- 
row money  to  meet  their  tax  payments, 
I  suggest  they  write  to  the  foreign  aiders 
here  in  Washington  and  ask  for  a  loan 
at  the  same  low  rate  of  interest — or  no 
interest  at  all,  that  is  available  to  for- 
eigners. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  SILVER 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Coimecticut. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  silver 
is  a  vital  subject  of  discussion  both  as  a 
commodity  and  as  a  material  for  coin- 
age. This  precious  metal  is  a  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  and  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  people  and  industries  of 
my  district. 

On  April  6, 1965,  there  was  on  this  floor 
a  discussion  about  market  control  meas- 
ures relating  to  silver  during  which  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White] 
made  certain  suggestions  for  steps  that 
might  be  taken  during  the  transition  to 
a  new  coinage.  Unlike  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  I  am  not  a  silver  miner,  nor 
do  I  represent  a  State  which  would  bene- 
fit by  the  legislation  which  he  proposes. 
On  the  contrary,  people  in  my  State- 
both  users  and  consumers  of  silver  prod- 
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ucts— would  probably  suffer  severely 
from  the  steps  which  he  proposes.  I 
share  his  concern  about  our  coinage  but 
the  proper  solution  is  to  eliminate  silver 
from  our  subsidiary  coins  and  not  resort 
to  halfway  measures. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  floor,  the 
text  of  a  paper  setting  forth  the  views  of 
the  silver  producers  was  included  in  the 
Record.    This  paper  was  presented  to 
the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Ana- 
lysts on  March  29.    Eleven  days  earlier, 
March  18,  a  paper  was  submitted  to  this 
group  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  silver 
users.    The     speaker     was     John     B. 
Stevens,  senior  vice  president  of  Interna- 
tional Silver  Co.,  which  is  located  in  my 
district.    Mr.  Stevens  is  also  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Silver 
Users    Association.    I    ask    vmanimous 
consent  at  this   time   to  place  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Stevens'  remarks  and  urge 
that  all  Members  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  presentation  of 
"the  other  side  of  the  coin": 
The  Future  of  Silver 
(An  address  by  John  B.  Stevens,  senior  vice 
president.    International    Sliver    Co.,    and 
chairman  of  the   executive  committee  of 
the  Silver  Users  Association,  before  the  New 
York  Society   of   Security   Analysts,   New 
York  City,  Mar.  18,  1965) 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today  about  a  complicated  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance — the  futvire  of  sil- 
ver. 

First,  I  would  quickly  like  to  state  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  silver  is  put  in  our 
country  today.  Total  ind\istrial  use,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  by  a  Treasury  official 
made  on  February  6,  was  110  million  troy 
ounces  in  1963,  broken  down  approximately 
as  follows:  photographic  film,  33.3  million; 
electric  equipment,  26  million;  silverware  and 
jewelry,  22  million;  brazing  alloys  and  sol- 
ders, 13  million;  batteries,  6.2  million;  dental 
and  medical,  5.1  million;  mirrors,  3.1  million; 
missiles,  200,000;  and  miscellaneous  uses,  1.1 
million. 

The  Silver  Users  Association,  for  whom  I 
am  now  speaking,  is  comprised  of  members 
In  practically  all  of  these  categories,  and 
we  estimate  that  our  members  account  for 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  silver  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  present  silver  sit- 
uation in  its  relation  to  supply  and  demand, 
new  production,  and  the  question  of  elimina- 
tion of  silver  from  our  subsidiary  coins.  I 
will  evaluate  the  factors  involved  in  the 
elimination  of  silver  from  coins;  they  are: 
the  circulation  of  coins,  intrinsic  value  In 
coins,  vending  machines,  counterfeiting  and 
slugs,  and  foreign  coinage. 

THE   PRESENT   SILVES    SITUATION 

Supply  and  demand 

The  basic  factor  in  the  silver  situation 
today  Is  that  consumption  exceeds  new  pro- 
duction. Free  world  industrial  use  for  1965 
Is  estimated  at  300  million  ounces,  while 
production  is  estimated  at  225  million 
ounces.  The  best  estimates  are  that  both 
industrial  consumption  and  new  production 
will  increase  about  5  percent  each  year.  In 
addition,  foreign  coinage  consumption  Is  es- 
timated at  50  million  ounces.  The  ever  In- 
creasing deficit  Is  made  up  partly  from  sup- 
plies above  ground  in  varying  quantities  and 
through  the  redemption  of  sliver  certificates 
for  bullion. 

Treasury  stocks  now  amount  to  1.1  billion 
ounces.  In  acquiring  this  silver,  the  Treas- 
ury paid  for  it  by  issuing  sliver  certificates, 
redeemable  on  demand  with  silver,  at  the 
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rate  of  $1.29  per  ounce.  The  Government  Is 
legally  and  morally  bound  to  redeem  silver 
certificates.  The  demand  for  redemption 
amounted  to  141  miUlon  ounces  in  1964.  It 
Is  now  at  the  rate  of  120  million  ounces. 
However,  this  silver  is  also  being  used  for 
coinage  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  312  million 
ounces  a  year.  This  silver  is  also  being  sold 
to  other  U.S.  Government  departments  and 
agencies — 8  million  ounces  were  used  In  this 
manner  in  1964.  Thus  the  current  demand 
on  the  Treasury  stocks  is  at  the  rate  of 
440  million  ounces  a  year.  Present  coinage 
requirements  alone  would  exhaust  the  sup- 
ply In  about  3  years. 

Reduction  of  the  sliver  content  In  sub- 
sidiary coins  to  30  percent,  as  proposed  by 
the  sliver  bloc,  would  require  over  100  mil- 
lion ounces  at  the  present  rate  of  coinage. 
In  addition,  to  combat  the  coin  shortage,  the 
Treasury  states  It  Is  prepared  to  double  this 
rate,  which  may  be  necessary  if  outstanding 
coins  are  withheld  from  clrcxilation.    In  this 
case,  coinage  requirements  alone  would  ex- 
haust the  supply  In  about  5  years. 
Production 
It  is  estimated  that  Industrial  use  will  re- 
quire 345  million  ounces  of  silver  in  1968. 
The  Silver  Committee  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  on  November  12,  last  year,  using 
figures  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  estimated  that  new 
production   during   that   year   would   be   32 
million  ounces  above  present  production,  or  a 
total   of  247   mUllon  ounces.     However,  on 
December  4,  a  new  estimate  w£is  made  by  this 
committee  foreseeing  an  Increase  of  38  mil- 
lion ounces,  and  bringing  the  total  to  253 
mUlion  ounces.    These  estimates  were  based 
on  U.S.  production  Increases  of  7.2  and  8.2 
million  ounces  respectively.    Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall,   however,   estimated 
an  increase  of  only  6  million  ounces  in  U.S. 
production  by  1970.     In  other  words,  using 
the  highest  estimated  figures  of  the  silver 
producers,  there  will  be  a  total  deficit  be- 
tween free  world  consumption  and  free  world 
production  of  92  million  ounces  In  1968.    Any 
sliver  used  In  coinage  would  cause  that  much 
more  Increase  In  the  deficit. 

In  relating  the  sliver  committee's  figures 
on  E>ecember  4,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hardy.  Jr.. 
stated  that  almost  all  of  the  Increased  sliver 
production  would  be  recovered  In  association 
with  other  metals,  and  that  almost  all  of  the 
projects  would  Involve  an  expansion  In  the 
production  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  Simon 
Strauss,  a  vice  president  of  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  has  stated  that:  "At  present  much 
sliver  production  Is  derived  as  a  byproduct 
from  the  mining  of  ores  valuable  chiefly  for 
their  copper,  lead  or  zinc  content.  An  In- 
crease in  silver  from  this  source  can  only 
occur  when  demand  for  the  base  metals  justi- 
fies an  Increase  In  overall  production." 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  factors 
other  than  the  price  for  sliver  affect  Its  pro- 
duction. From  1933  to  1963,  the  Treasiu-y 
was  forced  by  law  to  acquire  3  billion  ounces 
of  silver  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  market 
price.  The  1.1  billion  ounces  now  remaining 
In  the  Treasury  is  a  part  of  this  stock.  Dur- 
ing this  period  domestic  producers  received 
up  to  40  cents  an  ounce  above  the  market 
price.  In  1947  domestic  production  amount- 
ed to  approximately  35  million  oimces. 
Fifteen  years  later  In  1961,  despite  Treasury 
buying  prices  ranging  as  high  as  31  cents 
per  ounce  above  the  market  price,  domestic 
production  was  still  35  million  ounces,  with 
an  average  annual  production  of  36  million 
ounces  during  this  period.  In  1964,  despite 
a  42-percent  increase  in  the  market  price 
since  1961,  production  is  stUl  at  the  36-inll- 
lion-ounce  level. 

Obviously,  new  mine  production  cannot 
cover  industrial  requirements  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  coinage  requirements.   Please  note 


that  a  rise  In  the  market  price  for  silver  does 
not  result  In  substantial  Increases  In  pro- 
duction. With  world  production  for  1965 
estimated  at  225  million  ounces,  and  U.S. 
production  estimated  at  only  37  mlUlon 
ounces,  producers  outside  the  United  States 
account  for  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
total  world  production,  and  would  receive 
the  benefit  from  the  Increased  prices. 

Silver  in  coins 
An  analysis  of  all  the  factors  involved 
clearly  shows  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
silver  supply  situation  is  the  elimination  of 
silver  in  the  minting  of  coins.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, there  wlU  not  be  enough  silver  to 
meet  industrial  requirements  alone.  The 
use  in  coinage  of  a  metal  in  short  supply 
violates  every  concept  of  a  proi>er  medium  of 
exchange.  The  market  price  for  the  metal 
will  sooner  or  later  be  driven  up  to  the  melt- 
down value  of  available  coins.  This  is  the 
objective  of  those  who  advocate  the  reten- 
tion of  silver  in  ovir  coinage  in  the  face  of 
shortages. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  coinage,  30-percent-silver  coins  would 
require  over  100  mUlion  ounces  a  year,  and 
It  may  be  necessary  to  double  this  rate  If  new 
coinage  requirements  so  demand.  Foreign 
coinage  will  require  50  million  ounces  at  the 
present  rate. 

The  retention  of  sliver  In  our  subsidiary 
coins  Is  advocated  by  the  sUver  producing 
interests.  In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February  issue  of  Mining  Engineering,  the 
reason  is  set  forth  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Strauss, 
of  American  Smelting  &  Refining,  a  company 
whose  refined  silver  production  normally  Is 
in  the  range  of  90  million  ounces  annuaUy: 
"That  the  sliver  coinage  producers  should 
want  to  have  sliver  retained  in  coinage  is  not 
surprising  either.  To  them  the  use  of  silver 
for  coins  Is  a  traditional  market — one  that 
has  existed  for  thousands  of  years.  As  sellers 
they  want  as  many  different  customers  as 
possible  and  partic\ilarly  they  like  to  have  a 
buyer  with  the  financial  resources  and  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

In  the  same  article  he  also  asks :  "Is  it  more 
important  to  have  silver  for  spoons  and  forks 
than  to  have  sliver  for  coins?" 

The  next  question  will  be.  Is  It  more  im- 
portant to  have  films  than  sliver  for  coins — 
"cheap"  sUver  coins,  containing  only  30  per- 
cent silver? 

The  retention  of  some  sliver  in  coins  would 
again  use  our  coinage  system  as  a  vehicle 
for  a  rise  In  the  market  price.  The  use  of 
any  sliver  in  coins  reduces  the  amount  of 
Treasury  silver  available  to  make  up  the  ex- 
isting deficit  between  consumption  and  pro- 
duction and  eventually  the  users  of  sliver 
would  be  forced  to  resort  to  melting  down 
coins  to  obtain  silver.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  pro- 
vided sUver  for  its  domestic  users  at  69  cents 
an  ounce. 

The  producers  plan  for  the  withdrawal 
and  melting  down  of  high  content  coins  for 
remlntlng  into  "cheap"  coins  of  30  percent 
sUver  content.  This  would  raise  the  melt- 
down value  of  subsidiary  coins  from  $1.38  per 
ounce  to  $4.80  per  ounce. 

The  philosophy  of  the  producers  is  rather 
interesting.  The  following  is  taken  from  a 
statement  by  the  American  Mining  Congress 
on  January  21,  1965: 

"After  the  bulk  of  the  old  coinage  has  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  a  gradual  rise 
in  the  price  of  silver  above  the  level  at  which 
it  is  profitable  to  melt  down  present  sub- 
sidiary coinage  could  occur,  preceded  by  a 
rise  in  the  monetary  price.  This  would  have 
two  effects : 

"1.  It  would  stimulate  segments  of  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  to  seek  more  economical 
substitutes,  thereby  further  reducing  total 
demand  for  sUver. 
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"2  It  would  stimulate  additional  new 
production,   thereby  further  adding  to  the 

world  supply."  ^     , 

Representatives  of  the  silver  producing 
interests  have  also  Informed  us  that:  "In 
the  long  run,  Increased  prices  of  silver  will 
stimulate  the  search  for  new  production  and 
chase  certain  silver  users  out  of  the  market. 
Some  consumers  will  be  eliminated,  thus 
lessening  the  demand  and  the  search  for 
development  of  new  silver  production  will 
be  stimulated  apart  from  base  metal  produc- 
tion." 

The  proposal  by  the  American  Mining 
Congress  is  novel,  to  say  the  least.  The  pro- 
ducers seek  a  price  rise  which  will  drive  their 
customers  to  look  for  more  economical  sub- 
stitutes, thereby  reducing  demand,  and  they 
also  seek  to  Increase  supplies,  ostensibly  for 
customers  whom  they  have  driven  away. 

rACTORS   INVOLVED   IN   ELIMINATION   OR   RETEN- 
TION OF  SILVER  IN  COINS 
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Circulation  of  coins 
The  most  important  question  In  the  deci- 
sion as  to  silver  or  no  silver  in  coins  Is  the 
question  of  circulation.  Coins  must  circu- 
late or  trade  will  cease.  We  now  have  a  coin 
shortage  in  spite  of  a  phenomenal  Increase 
in  coinage.  Coins  are  being  collected, 
hoarded,  held  from  circulation,  sold  at  a 
premivun,  and  held  for  speculation.  This  is 
in  addition  to  saving  coins  In  piggy  banks. 
The  Increase  In  coinage  is  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  In  population,  gross 
national  product,  coin  vending  machines,  or 
any  other  criteria.  The  coin  shortage  was 
not  created  by  a  silver  shortage,  but  the 
former  has  created  the  latter,  which  necessi- 
tates  Immediate   action. 

The  supply  situation  does  not  permit  the 
continuation  of  any  silver  coins  unless  high 
content  coins  now  in  circulation  can  be  cap- 
tured and  melted  down  to  make  reduced  sil- 
ver content  coins.    Proposed  legislation  calls 
for  30  percent  silver.     The  same  legislation 
calls  for  the  redemption  of  silver  certificates 
at  $4  an  ounce  for  silver  at  which  price  the 
metal  content  of  the  present  silver  coins  will 
be  worth  three  times  their  face  value.    Will 
the  public  permit  them  to  be  captured  by 
the  Goverimient  and  melted  down  to  make 
cheap  sliver  coins?     Judging  by  recent  ac- 
tions in  connection  with  the  coin  shortage, 
they  will  not,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  outstanding  high  content  coins 
would  disappear  for  speculative  purposes. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  only  one 
Is  to  issue  coins  without  sliver.  The  public 
must  be  reassured  that  they  can  keep  the 
present  coins.  The  Treasury  must  continue 
to  protect  outstanding  coins  by  keeping  the 
market  price  of  sliver  at  $1.29  until  sufficient 
new  coins  are  In  circulation.  Further,  the 
Nation  cannot  faU  to  redeem  silver  certifi- 
cates. 

Intrinsic  valtLe  in  coinage 
Those  who  contend  that  our  subsidiary 
coins  must  have  Intrinsic  value,  specifically 
silver,  do  not  understand  the  function  of  a 
coinage  system.  Coins  must  circulate  free- 
ly as  a  medium  of  exchange.  They  must  not 
have  value  which  causes  them  to  be  kept 
out  of  circulation,  such  as  a  potential  meUl 
value  greater  than  the  face  value  of  the  coin, 
or  any  other  value,  such  as  the  Kennedy 
half  dollar  which  Is.  In  reality,  a  commemora- 
tive coin. 

The  gold  dollar  is  the  standard  unit  of 
value  In  the  United  States.  Even  If  gold 
were  available  it  would  be  Impractical  to  di- 
vide It  Into  smaller  pieces  than  the  dollar. 
Accordingly,  token  coins  are  Issued  which 
represent  the  standard  metal,  which  Is  gold. 
The  United  States  has  two  types  of  token 
coins — subsidiary  silver  coins  of  50  cents,  25 
cents  and  10  cents  and  minor  coins  of  5  cents 
and  1  cent. 

Any  material  may  be  used  In  token  coins, 
however.  It  must  be  In  adequate  supply.  It 
is  necessary  to  choose  specifications  which 


will  keep  the  value  of  the  metal  content  well 
below  any  possible  market  price.  The  value 
of  token  coins  Is  not  derived  from  their 
content.  It  stems  from  their  usefulness  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  as  convenient  frac- 
tional substitutes  for  standard  money.  The 
Intrinsic  value  of  our  sliver  coins  has  varied 
with  the  market  price  which  has  ranged  from 
24  cents  an  ounce  to  the  present  $1.29  per 
ounce. 

The  principal  metals  now  used  for  token 
coins  are  sliver,  copper,  and  nickel  as  well 
as  combinations  of  these  metals.    When  our 
coinage  system  was  established  in  1792,  the 
silver  dollar  and  lesser  silver  coins  were  also 
standard  money.    The  content  of  the  dollar 
has  never  been  changed.    The  content  of  oth- 
er sliver  coins  was  reduced  slightly  so  that 
they  would  circulate,  but  It  remains  very 
high.    This  has  not  been  a  detriment  until 
recently  because  of  the  plentiful  supply  and 
low  price  of  silver.    However,  the  inevitable 
problem  has  now  arisen  because  of  a  world 
shortage  of  silver  which  has  driven  the  mar- 
ket price  almost  to  a  point  where  our  sub- 
sidiary coinage  is  endangered.    Indeed,  if  the 
Treasury  were  not  redeeming  silver  certifi- 
cates for  bullion  at  $1.29  per  ounce  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  market  price  would  reach 
a    level    where    subsidiary    coins   would    be 
melted  down  for  their  sliver  content.    This 
is  always  a  dangerous  situation,   and  par- 
ticularly so  for  the  United  States  where  a 
coin  shortage  already  exists. 

Intrinsic  value  in  coins  Is  desirable  only 
where  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  at 
Its  face  value  is  uncertain.  This  is  not  the 
situation  with  regard  to  U.S.  money.  Any 
amount  of  silver  in  our  coins  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  under  existing  circum- 
stances, undesirable.  The  market  price 
could  rise  to  the  point  where  coins  would  be 
melted  down. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  retaining  silver  In  our  coin- 
age for  prestige,  psychological,  historical,  or 
other  reasons.  Such  talk  comes  from  those 
who  would  profit  through  the  retention  of 
silver  In  coins.  Confidence  in  our  coinage  is 
based  on  confidence  in  the  economic  and 
financial  structure  of  our  country  and  it  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  some  silver,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  amount,  is  necessary  In 
coinage  for  this  purpose.  In  comparison 
with  our  present  90-percent  content  coins,  a 
30-percent  content  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
significant  amount. 

Counterfeiting  and  slugs 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  coin  containing 
a  significant  amount  of  silver  Is  uneconomi- 
cal to  counterfeit.    However,  we  have  coun- 
terfeiting   with    our    present    high-content 
coins.    Until   the  Treasury  decides  upon  a 
new  material  for  subsidiary  coins  It  is  not 
possible  to  evaluate  the  counterfeiting  po- 
tential.   We  now  have  a  cupronlckel  5-cent 
piece     without     appreciable     cotmterfeltlng 
problems.    Furthermore,  all  United  Kingdom 
coins   are   made   of   cupronlckel.     Counter- 
felt  coins  may  not.  and  probably  would  not, 
work  In  vending  machines.    It  is  difficult  to 
understand   why   anyone    would   bother   to 
make  counterfeit  coins  for  use  In  vending 
machines  when  It  Is  possible  to  use  slugs. 
Slugs    are    now   used    in    coin    machines. 
A  penny  filed  down  to  the  size  of  a  dime 
will   work    In   any   machine.    This    is   pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  obviously  is  not  an  over- 
riding problem.     Concern  has  been  expressed 
that    If   a   cupronlckel    10-cent   piece    were 
adopted,  our  present  5-cent  piece  would  be 
filed  down  to  the  size  of  a  dime.    Obviously, 
this    operation    is    more    difficult    and    less 
profitable   than   reducing   a   penny   to   the 
size  of  a  dime. 


Automatic    merchandising    machines,   gen- 
erally called  vending  machines,  have.  In  ad- 
dition to  others,  a  rejection  system  which 
depends    upon    the    electrical    conductivity 
characteristics  of  coins.     This  Is  based  on 
the  appUcatlon  of  the  so-called  eddy  current 
system.    These  machines  now  accept  5-cent 
pieces    made    of    cupronlckel— 75    percent 
copper,  25  percent  nickel.    They  will  reject 
10-,  25-.  and  50-cent  pieces  which  do  not  have 
the'  same  conductivity  characteristics  as  the 
present  coins.    The  machines  can  be  altered 
to  accept  coins  of  materials  with  different 
conductivity  characteristics.     They  can  be 
altered  to  accept   both   present  and  other 
coins.     The  broadening  of  the  field  of  ac- 
ceptable conductivity  could  Increase  the  ma- 
terials which  might  be  used  as  slugs.    How- 
ever, copper  slugs  will  work  in  present  ma- 
chines,  but   such   use   is   obviously  within 
limits  acceptable  to  the  industry. 

Unless  coins  are  adopted  which  will  WMk 
in  the  present  vending  machine  mechanisms, 
alterations  may  be  required.  This  may  en- 
tail some  lose  of  sales  and  some  cost  for 
alterations.  It  is  hoped  that  this  can  be 
avoided  or  minimized  through  the  selection 
of  new  silverless  coins  which  will  be  com- 
patible with  existing  coins.  Most  machines 
win  operate  with  5-cent  pieces  which  could 
help  during  the  transition  period. 

One  important  factor,  which  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  vending  ma- 
chine industry,  Is  the  fact  that  Increased 
com  shortages  are  bound  to  accompany  at- 
tempts to  retain  any  amount  of  silver  in 
subsidiary  coins,  and  this  will.  In  turn,  cer- 
tainly have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  vending 
machines,  which  will  be  inoperative  without 
coins. 

Specifications  for  the  new  coins  should  be 
decided  with  a  view  toward  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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Vending  machines 
Coin  operated  devices  have  varying  meth- 
ods of  rejecting  slugs,  which  are  pieces  of 
metal  which  may  be  Inserted  Into  the  slots 
for  the  pvirpose  of  operating  the  machines. 


Foreign  coinage 
One  of  the  argxunents  advanced  for  the 
retention   of   some   sliver   In   U.S.   coins  1b 
that  there  Is  a  world  trend  toward  the  re- 
sumption of  silver  In  foreign  coins.    Avail- 
able  figures,   however.   <Jo   not  substantiate 
this  contention.    A  considerable  amount  of 
sliver    In    foreign    countries    goes    into  the 
minting  of  commemorative  coins  which  are 
not  issued  regularly,  but  which  are  Included 
in  coinage  totals.    The  average  for  foreign 
coinage  over  the  past  5  years  has  been  about 
60  million  ounces.     In  1964,  of  the  estimated 
total  of  61.5  million  ounces,  at  least  20  mil- 
lion   ounces   were   used   in   commemorative 
coins.    Thus,  the  vise  of  sliver  In  coins  used     i 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  has  declined  ap- 
preciably.   Nearly   all   silver   coins  of  large 
denominations  have  paper  equivalents. 

Canada  Is  the  only  foreign  county  using  a 
substantial  amount  of  sliver  In  circulating 
coins.  It  has  been  announced  that  Canada 
vfiW  soon  use  cupronlckel  in  place  of  silver 
In  all  coins  except  the  sliver  doUar  which  will 
be  retained  for  prestige  reasons.  Likewise, 
Australia,  in  1966,  is  shifting  from  sUver  to 
cupronlckel  In  all  coins  except  the  50-cent 
piece,  and  South  Africa  has  announced  plaM 
of  shifting  from  sliver  to  bronze  and  nlcKei 
coins,  minting  only  one  silver  coin,  a  new 
l-rand  piece. 

Franch  Is  the  second  largest  user  of  slivw 
in  coins.  Her  monetary  unit  Is  the  franc 
which  Is  made  of  nickel.  The  French  have 
minted  a  5-franc  coin  which  has  been  rapiQJJ 
disappearing  from  circulation.  France  na 
now  started  a  limited  distribution  of  a  lu- 
franc  sliver  coin  which  is  designed  specm- 
cally  for  hoarding  In  order  to  cut  down  con- 
sumer spending.  It  Is  estimated  that  ooij 
7  mUlion  ounces  will  be  used  by  France  tn» 
year,  as  contrasted  with  10.5  million  ounce. 
used  in  1964.  . ,  j. 

Japan's  monetary  unit  Is  the  yen.  wnicu 
is  made  of  pure  aluminum;  however,  ou 
sliver  coin,  the  100  yen,  is  minted.  ^J^' 
to    commemorate    the    Japanese    017^?' 


Games,  Japan  minted  two  commemorative 
coins,  the  100  yen  (0.600  fine)  and  the  1,000 
yen  (0.925  fine).  Japan  consumed  18  mil- 
lion ounces  In  these  commemorative  coins 
which  have  virtually  disappeared  from  cir- 
culation. 

In  1964.  Germany.  Austria  and  Italy  each 
used  a  little  over  1  million  oimces  of  sliver 
in  coinage.  None  of  these  countries  use 
silver  in  their  standard  units.  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Switzerland  each  used 
from  1  to  3  million  ounces  of  sliver  In  their 
coinage  of  40  percent  sliver,  72  percent,  and 
83.5  percent,  respectively.  Thus.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  use  of  silver  in  coins  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  has  dwindled  to  an  in- 
significant amount  except  in  Canada.  The 
most  significant  example  of  the  fact  that 
silver  is  not  required  In  coinage  is  that  of 
Great  Britain  which  eliminated  all  silver  in 
coins  In  1946.  obviously  without  loss  in  pres- 
tige, lack  of  confidence  in  the  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  all  the  other  attributes  which  even 
a  "pinch  of  silver"  Is  supposed  to  impart. 
Much  of  the  confusion  results  from  a  failure 
to  understand  the  difference  between  mone- 
tary units  of  a  covmtry  and  token  coins. 

THE   rUTTJRE   FOR    SILVER 

If  the  use  of  sliver  is  continued  in  sub- 
sidiary coinage.  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict 
the  future  of  silver  as  a  commodity.  Short- 
ages in  supply  will  seriously  affect  all  indus- 
trial users,  while  a  rise  in  the  price  would 
drive  some  users  out  of  business.  This  sit- 
uation could  adversely  affect  the  producers. 

Higher  prices  do  not  guarantee  any  In- 
crease In  production,  but  there  will  be  less 
silver  used.  In  the  end,  no  one  will  gain, 
but  by  far  the  most  Important  losers  will  be 
the  public  who  may  be  without  coins  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  will  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  all  silver  products. 

The  elimination  of  sliver  from  subsidiary 
coinage,  however,  should  end  speculative  In- 
terest in  a  windfall  due  to  some  Government 
action  relating  to  coinage,  which  would  cause 
the  price  to  rise.  Treasury  silver  stocks 
would  no  longer  be  dissipated  In  the  minting 
of  coins.  There  will  be  no  need  for  the 
Treasury  to  retire  silver  certificates  except  to 
provide  silver  for  other  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  required  8.7  mil- 
lion ounces  last  year. 

The  deficit  between  free  world  consump- 
tion and  new  production  In  1965  is  esti- 
mated at  75  million  ounces.  Foreign  coin- 
age is  estimated  to  require  about  50  million 
ounces,  making  a  total  deficit  of  125  million 
ounces.  At  this  rate,  silver  obtained  through 
the  redemption  of  sliver  certificates  should 
make  up  the  deficit  for  a  number  of  years, 
depending  upon  how  much  silver  the  hold- 
ers of  silver  certificates  desire  for  other 
purposes.  Treasury  sliver  was  acquired  to 
help  the  mining  Industry  by  taking  both 
foreign  and  domestic  surplus  silver  off  the 
market.  It  should  now  be  used  to  protect 
our  coinage  and  to  make  up  the  deficit  caused 
by  the  Treasury's  purchases  throughout  the 
world. 

Until  the  speculative  Interest  has  abated. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  assess  the  situation. 
The  Treasury,  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
users  and  the  producers,  all  agree  that  the 
price  must  not  exceed  $1.29  during  the  transi- 
tion to  another  material  in  coins. 

There  will  be  continuing  demand  for  silver 
at  $1.29  per  ounce. 

The  effect  of  this  price  on  the  producers 
Is  stated  by  Representative  Compton  I. 
White,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  in  his  recent  speech  to 
the  Colorado  Mining  Association:  "To 
briefly  summarize,  I  would  say  that  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  with  regard  to  sllver^fioln- 
age  legislation  silver  miners  are  going  to 
enjoy   unprecedented    prosperity." 

Yet,  note  that  Representative  WnrrE  gears 
bis  remarks  to  suit  hie  audiences. 


Changing  his  pace,  he  remarked  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1965.  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  "The 
present  celling  of  $1.29  per  ounce  not  only 
discourages  production  but  prevents  a  fair 
return  to  the  mmers  of  this  metal." 

An  official  of  the  largest  sliver  mining 
company  in  the  United  States  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  August  1964:  "One 
prospect  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all. 
That  is  the  possibility  of  the  profit  margin 
per  ounce  of  silver  being  tripled  or  quad- 
rupled within  a  few  years  because  of  the 
immediate  price  rise.  After  all,  when  the 
costs  of  extraction  are  more  than  covered  at 
present,  any  rise  In  the  market  price  of 
sliver  will  immediately  increase  the  profit 
per  ounce  produced." 

The  silver  users  are  now  generally  operat- 
ing profitably.  However,  the  sterling  sil- 
verware manufactures,  who  use  a  very  high 
proportion  of  silver  In  individual  items,  have 
seen  a  marked  decrease  In  unit  sales.  The 
most  Important  reason  for  this  decrease  is 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  silver.  The  price 
of  silver  has  doubled  in  the  last  15  years, 
while  the  use  of  silver  In  silverware  has 
been  almost  cut  in  half.  In  other  words, 
unit  sales  declined  almost  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  increases  In  the  price  of  silver. 
Unit  sales  obviously  determine  the  number 
of  Jobs  required  for  production.  Thus,  em- 
ployment has  decreased  substantially. 

Even  in  the  face  of  deficits,  efforts  will  be 
made  by  the  silver  producers  to  whittle  down 
the  supply  available  by  calling  for  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  obligation  to  redeem  silver 
certificates  at  the  present  rate,  or  through 
the  creation  of  a  stockpile.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  to  create  a  sliver  stockpile  of  not 
less  than  500  million  ounces  of  sliver  which 
is  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treas\iry  and  would  thus  be  outside  of  the 
existing  stockpile  established  for  other  ma- 
terials. The  need  for  such  a  reserve  has  yet 
to  be  determined.  These  and  other  Issues 
will  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 

As  developed  in  the  1963  congressional 
hearings,  the  purpo.se  of  our  present  silver 
laws  set  forth  by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  was  the  recognition  of  silver  as  an 
Industrial  material  for  which  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand.  The  senseless  retention 
of  sliver  In  coins  is  contrary  to  this  pvir- 
pose. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  potential  repercussions  of  re- 
taining any  amount  of  silver  in  our  coins. 
Although  mint  production  has  increased  tre- 
mendously over  the  last  5  years,  we  still  have 
a  com  shortage.  In  a  5-year  period  from  1959 
to  1964,  the  mint  more  than  doubled  its  pro- 
duction of  coins.  Jumping  from  2.4  to  5.5  bil- 
lion. The  Treasury's  estimate  for  1965  is  an 
astounding  figure  of  9  billion,  or  15  percent 
of  the  total  minted  since  1792. 

Despite  this  fantastic  production,  a  com- 
bination of  numismatists,  collectors,  hoard- 
ers, holders,  savers,  and  speculators  have  per- 
petuated a  coin  shortage.  What  Is  going  to 
happen  if  silver  is  retained  in  our  coins  to 
permit  a  market  price  rise  above  the  melt- 
down value  of  our  present  outstanding  coins? 
Proposed  legislation  mentions  the  price  of  $4 
an  ounce.  This  would  make  the  metal  con- 
tent of  present  coins  worth  three  times  their 
face  value.  As  specialists  In  the  financial 
field,  if  you  were  in  any  of  the  above  cate- 
gories, what  would  you  do? 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  mint  would  rec- 
ommend the  retention  of  silver  in  coins  for 
the  benefit  of  the  silver  producers,  a  situation 
that  would  also  provide  a  windfall  for  spec- 
ulators. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  Interested  In  the 
positions  of  the  users  of  silver  or  the  pro- 
ducers, whatever  happens  to  our  coinage  sys- 
tem is  of  direct  concern  to  you,  both  as  finan- 
cial specialists  and  as  American  citizens. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


STUDY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlanan 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day ordering  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tional structure  and  the  huge,  expanding, 
and  farflung  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those  agen- 
cies and  bodies  within  the  E>epartment 
whose  activities  are  primarily  within  the 
jurisdictional  purview  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Anything  further  would  be  ancillary  to 
the  study. 

This  study  will  be  undertaken  by  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  within  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Recently,  the  committee  reported  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  three  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
supported  this  proposal  because  I  believe 
the  organization  Is  such  that  there  is  a 
need  and  requirement  for  these  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  to  study  the  organizational 
setup  of  the  Department  as  it  pertains 
largely  to  matters  of  public  health.  We 
would  have  in  mind  particularly  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  including  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration. 

The  study  will,  of  course,  be  objective 
in  its  purpose  and  intent.  To  carry  out 
the  study,  the  chairman  of  the  special 
subcommittee  will  be  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  Honorable  Paul  G.  Rogers. 
With  him  will  be  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin],  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  Hampshire  TMr. 
Huot],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Younger],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Curtin], 

As  recently  as  February  1965,  an  im- 
portant report  was  submitted  to  the 
President.  A  committee  of  distinguished 
scientific  and  lay  members,  headed  by 
Dean  E.  Wooldridge.  was  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  survey  the  organization 
and  activities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  That  committee's  report  con- 
tains a  nuinber  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations  that  need  evaluation 
by  Congress.  A  principal  purpose  of  our 
proposed  study  will  be  to  consider  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Wooldridge  report. 

The  concern  for  public  health  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  dates  back  to  the  early  days 
of  our  Republic.  In  the  last  Congress, 
the  committee,  through  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety,  held  hearings 
on  the  organization  of  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service. 
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There  is  growing  concern  in  Congress 
over  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  size  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  A  significant 
portion  of  the  committee's  legislative  ac- 
complishments in  recent  years  has  been 
in  the  health  field. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  sup- 
porting basic  and  applied  medical  re- 
search has  grown  as  never  before.  NIH 
research  funds  alone  jumped  from  $28 
miUion  in  1950  to  $570  million  in  1963. 
The  total  appropriation  proposed  for 
NIH  in  the  1966  budget  exceeds  Sl.l 
billion. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
spend  $2.2  billion  in  1966  for  health  re- 
search, training,  public  health  services, 
and  related  consumer  protection  activi- 
ties. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  how  these  expanded 
programs  fit  into  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a 
whole.  

THE  CHIPS  ARE  DOWN  FOR  GRAND 
CANYON 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  George  F.  Senner, 
addressed  the  House  concerning  the  cur- 
rent Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposal  to 
construct  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  to  the  detriment,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  My  very 
able  friend  had  some  complimentary  re- 
marks to  make  about  me  which  I  assure 
you  I  appreciate,  ft^it,  as  I  told  the 
gentleman,  "Flattery  will  get  you  no- 
where," when  it  comes  to  trying  to  make 
one  of  the  most  ua^rtunate  schemes 
ever  to  come  out  of  f^  darkness  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  more  palatable. 

I  can  understand  and  appreciate  why 
my  friend  from  Arizona  would  be  inter- 
ested in  construction  of  this  preposter- 
ous project  because  it  is  in  his  own  back- 
yard. I  believe  he  is  ^cere  in  his  state- 
ment: 

If  anyone  In  this  Nation  were  to  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally  do  any  damage  to  so 
beautiful  a  natural  phenomenon,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  rise  and  protest  with  all  the 
energy  at  my  command. 

For  this  reason,  I  suggest  he  restudy 
this  proposal  with  an  open  mind  and 
make  his  own  conclusions  rather  than 
being  led  astray  by  some  fast-talking 
bureaucrats  who  want  to  further  their 
own  little  empires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  individuals 
who  are  beating  the  drums  for  construc- 
tion of  Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge  Can- 
yon Dams  are  reminiscent  of  the  old 
medicine  show  pitchmen  hawking  the 
snake-oil  elixir  which  they  claimed 
would  cure  all  ills;  but,  in  reality,  would 


result  only  in  a  big  headache  the  next 
morning. 

Fortunately,  I  am  not  alone  In  my  con- 
cern over  the  consequences  which  these 
dams  could  have  on  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Several  newspapers  expressed  opposition 
to  the  proposal  in  editorial  columjis. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  have  already 
expressed  themselves  in  both  bodies  in 
opposition  to  this  latest  raid  on  nature's 
handiwork  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Recently  I  received  the  February 
1965  bulletin  of  the  famed  Sierra  Club. 
I  am  sure  each  of  my  friends  here  today 
will  recall  that  the  Sierra  Club,  which 
was  founded  in  1892,  has  devoted  itself 
tirelessly  to  the  study  and  protection  of 
national  scenic  resources,  particularly 
those  of  mountain  regions.  The  club  has 
helped  people  explore,  enjoy,  and  protect 
parks,  wilderness,  waters,  forests,  and 
wildlife.  The  Sierra  Club  has  done  much 
to  rescue  places  that  made  America 
beautiful  and  which  can  help  keep  it 
beautiful.  I  mention  this  brief  back- 
ground of  the  Sierra  Club  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  unthinking  and  unrespon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Included  in  this  recent  issue  of  the 
Sierra  Club  bulletin  was  a  sincere  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  bills  which 
have  been  proposed  to  construct  Bridge 
Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams.  The 
title  of  this  discussion  is  "The  Chips  Are 
Down  for  Grand  Canyon." 

While  I  can  agree  with  many  of  the 
Sierra  Club's  analyses  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  this  proposal,  I  would  have  to 
take  exception  to  part  of  their  suggested 
alternative.  At  one  point  in  the  article 
it  is  stated : 

Power  is  acknowledged  In  the  report  on 
the  Southwest  water  plan  to  be  only  a  small 
increment  of  the  projected  future  power 
demand  of  the  area.  It  obviously  could  be 
generated  by  public  or  private  thermal  plants 
fueled  by  fossil  fuels — oil,  gas,  or  coal — 
or  nuclear  fission.  It  appears  that  no  en- 
gineering analysis  has  been  made  and  re- 
leased of  this  alternative:  Providing  the 
needed  pumping  power  with  thermal  plants 
and  providing  the  subsidy  for  the  plan  either 
from  nonpower  revenues  or  from  public  ther- 
mal plant  revenues. 

I  would  agree  that  power  needed  in  the 
Southwest  could  be  generated  by  private 
thermal  plants,  but  I  would  resist — as  I 
am  sure  the  Congress  would  resist — any 
suggestion  or  proposal  that  the  Federal 
Government  construct  public  thermal 
plants  in  that  or  any  other  area  of  this 
Nation  outside  TVA.  The  Congress  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  authorize  such  Fed- 
eral consti-uction  and  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  utility  responsibility  to  supply  the  total 
power  requirements  of  Federal  custom- 
ers regardless  of  amount  and  regardless 
of  cost. 

I  do  not  question  the  Sierra  Club's 
right  to  make  such  a  suggestion  because 
they  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
Federal  policy  on  public  thermal  electric 
generating  plants.  But,  I  have  been  re- 
liably informed  that  there  is  no  power 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  no 
future  shortage  can  be  expected.  The 
existing  electric  companies  have  always 
constructed  facilities  in  anticipation  of 
future  demands.  In  fact,  last  fall  10  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  operating  in  all 


or  parts  of  Arizona,  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho  announced  a  $10.5 
billion,  20-year  expansion  program  which 
will  be  entirely  financed  by  capital  se- 
cured from  the  investing  public.  No  Fed- 
eral tax  money  will  be  used.  The  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  long-range  joint  plan- 
ning of  some  36  million  kilowatts  of  new 
generating  capacity  and  an  extra-high- 
voltage  transmission  system  intercon- 
necting the  member  power  suppliers. 
With  an  expansion  program  such  as  this 
envisioned  by  the  taxpaying  electric 
utilities,  the  need  for  publicly  owned 
thermal  plants  is  nonexistent. 

So  that  each  of  us  in  this  body  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  this 
conservation  group,  I  am  including  the 
full  text  of  the  Sierra  Club's  article  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 
The  Chips  Are  Down  for  Grand  Canton 
Bills  authorizing  dams  within  Grand  Can- 
yon proper  are  in  the  congressional  hopper. 
California  and  Arizona  have  reached  a  com- 
promise on  distribution  of  Colorado  River 
water,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plan 
for  destroying  the  living  river  In  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  moving  forward  rapidly  with  all 
too  few  people  knowing  what  is  at  stake  and 
how  totally  unnecessary  the  enormous  sacri- 
fice would  be. 

You,  and  yoxir  friends  who  care,  are  the 

only   safety   Grand    Canyon   has — plus   the 

people  in  Government  you  can  awaken. 

What  Grand  Canyon  dams  are  proposed? 

Why  will  they, destroy  the  Grand  Canyon 

as  we  know  it? 

Why  are  they  totally  unnecessary?  What 
can  you  do? 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  You  also  owe  it  to  the 
unborn  of  future  generations  who  can  vote 
only  through  your  perception  now.  What 
you  lose  by  being  too  busy  to  care  no  one 
can  ever  replace. 

For  these  reasons,  please  set  aside  whatever 
time  it  takes  you  to  read  through  these  four 
pages  and  to  act  now  upon  what  they  have 
to  suggest.  These  pages  are  our  best  short 
summary,  based  upon  what  we  can  put  to- 
gether in  this  emergency,  of  what  the  facts 
are.  Please  do  what  you  can  with  this  in- 
formation, augmented  by  other  sources  we 
cite.  More  will  follow,  from  now  until  Grand 
Canyon  Is  saved  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's dam-building  momentum — the  ad- 
verse force  that  needlessly  destroyed  Glen 
Canyon,  that  threatened  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  still  does,  that  breached  an 
honorable  agreement  to  save  Rainbow  Bridge. 
What  you  do,  now,  will  make  the  differ- 
ence, 
rr  COSTS  you  nothing,  but  would  you  civi 

IT  UP  for  a  dime? 

Because  of  some  dramatic  moves  initially 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  good  defensive 
battles  fought  since  then  by  a  legion  of  cit- 
izen-conservationists, America  still  has  an 
unspoiled  Grand  Canyon  as  one  of  the  great 
places  on  earth.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  noth- 
ing, really,  to  get  the  land,  and  we  all  own 
a  share  of  It.  All  the  world  shares  our  ovm- 
ership  in  a  sense.  Grand  Canyon  is  one  of 
the  places  people  want  to  see  in  their  one 
chance  on  earth. 

Evaluating  each  American's  Interest  in  It 
as  worth  about  10  cents  per  year,  and  tte 
world's  interest  as  worth  nothing  at  all.  Oi* 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  proposing  to  de- 
stroy the  heart  of  Grand  Canyon. 

That  10  cents  per  year  per  American  citi- 
zen is  about  what  the  aUeged  economic  ad- 
vantage would  be  if  electrical  energy  were 
produced  by  dams  In  Grand  Canyon  msteaa 
of  by  alternate  means.  We  say  "alleged*  he- 
cause  the  advantage  is  no  more  than  an  alie- 
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cation.  There  is  evidence  from  other  sources 
to  suggest  that  power  could  be  generated 
sooner,  cheaper,  ana  with  less  risk  by  vising 
coal-fired  steam  plants  Instead  damming 
Grand  Canyon.  Moreover,  it  could  be  gen- 
erated closer  to  market,  and  with  less  dam- 
age to  water  quality,  saving  enough  water 
(otherwise  lost  through  reservoir  evapora- 
tion) to  supply  Denver  and  Phoenix. 

Coal  reserves  in  the  Intermountain  States 
are  far  longer  lasting  than  reservoirs  on  a 
silt-laden  Colorado  River.  And  there  is  evi- 
dence that  atomic  power,  competitive  with 
coal-fired  plants  now.  will  soon  be  cheaper. 
Use  of  the  alternative  power  sources  would 
keep  Grand  Canyon  luispoiled.  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  when  parts  of  it  were  set  aside 
as  a  national  park  and  national  monument — 
unspoiled  as  some  exceedingly  beautiful  parts 
of  it  should  continue  to  be  even  though  they 
are  not  yet  protected  by  park  or  monument 
status. 

It  is  true  that  Arizona's  central  plateau 
is  rumilng  out  of  water;  it  has  developed 
so  fast  that  it  has  overdrawn  its  water  bank 
badly,  and  depletions  will  Increase  faster 
than  they  can  be  corrected  if  the  population 
continues  to  grow  at  the  present  rate.  The 
Southwest  water  plan  would  try  to  correct 
the  same  water  deficit  in  the  Southwest  as 
a  whole,  a  deficit  produced  by  the  same 
causes. 

But  hydroelectric  dams  and  power  are  not 
essential  in  order  to  put  water  on  the  thirsty 
land.  Instead  they  waste  water  where  there 
is  none  to  waste,  and  they  further  the 
American  tlu-eat  to  the  quality  of  Mexico's 
water,  downstream. 

What  these  dams  would  be.  Instead  of  a 
solution  to  a  region's  water  problem,  is  a 
monument  to  the  lack  of  imagination  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation — a  monument  to  the 
Bureau's  Inflexibility,  to  its  unwillingness  to 
attempt  some  legislative  pioneering  and  to 
find  other  ways  of  financing  the  movement 
of  water. 

Further,  any  dams  in  Grand  Canyon  would 
be  a  permanent  monument  to  the  cynicism 
of  the  Bureau  that  computed  a  value  of  10 
cents  per  year  as  the  American  citizen's  in- 
terest in  his  canyon — and  then  destroyed  the 
canyon  so  as  to  claim  that  10  cents  as  a  bene- 
fit to  America. 

Such  cynical  disregard  for  a  supreme  nat- 
ural wonder  comes  at  a  strange  time.  On 
February  8,  in  his  much  admired  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  beauty,  President  John- 
son wrote:  "For  centuries  Americans  have 
drawn  strength  and  inspiration  from  the 
beauty  of  our  country.  It  would  be  a  ne- 
glectful generation  Indeed,  Indifferent  alike 
to  the  Judgment  of  history  and  the  command 
of  principle,  which  failed  to  preserve  and 
extend  such  a  heritage  for  Its  descendants." 
The  President's  words  struck  a  responsive 
chord.  Senator  Hart  seemed  to  speak  for  a 
vast  majority  of  his  countrjTnen  when  he 
said,  "I  hope  that  two  or  three  generations 
down  the  road  those  who  follow  us  will  be 
able  to  say  that  Congress  responded  to  this 
message  appropriately  and  effectively." 

A  response  that  was  hardly  appropriate 
(and  which  we  hope  may  be  ineffective)  was 
made  by  more  than  30  Members  of  Congress 
who  introduced  bills  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  dams  in  Grand  Canyon.  (One  of  the 
sponsors,  Congressman  Morris  Udall,  said, 
"The  President's  natural  beauty  message  will 
be  cited  for  years  to  come  as  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  conservation  landmarks  in  the  Na- 
tion's history."  Another  sponsor.  Senator 
KucHEL,  is  quoted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  8  as  saying:  "When  men  of 
the  future  look  back  on  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century,  let  us  hope  they  will  be  moved 
to  say,  "There  was  a  generation  which  was  a 
good  steward  of  the  earth  and  its  bounty.'  ") 
How  appropriate  a  response  to  a  plea  for 
preservation  of  natural  beauty  Is  a  proposal 
that  would  mar  the  most  celebrated  natural 
scene  in  America,  if  not  the  world?     Is  it 


good     stewardship     to     destroy     something 
imique  in  order  to  save  things  that  we  have 
in  abundance? 
high-cost  electricitt  to  subsidize  low-cost 

WATER 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge 
Canyon  Dams  would  produce  only  electricity 
and  dollars  from  the  sale  of  electricity — 
both  of  which  are  obtainable  from  other 
sources.  Hydroelectric  power  would  be  sold, 
and  revenues  from  its  sale  would  be  used  to 
subsidize  the  pumping  of  water  to  users  at 
prices  lower  than  the  cost  of  pumping  it. 
The  two  dams  would  add  nothing  to  the 
total  supply  of  water  In  a  water-short  area, 
but  on  the  contrary,  would  waste  much  of 
the  already  Inadequate  supply  through  evap- 
oration losses  and  seepage. 

Power  generated  at  the  dams  would  be 
expensive,  saleable  only  as  peak  power  that 
commands  a  premivun  price  when  demand 
rises  above  base  capacity.  Without  low  In- 
terest Government  financing  of  the  dams, 
and  the  high  price  commanded  by  peak  pow- 
er, the  project  would  not  be  feasible  at  aU. 
Who  will  buy  this  high  cost  public  power? 
The  buyers  would  be  private  utility  com- 
panies, which  would  otherwise  have  to  build 
added  capacity  to  handle  peak  loads  with 
their  own  capital. 

Proposed  dams  in  Grand  Canyon  would  be 
water  wasters,  and  as  such,  are  antithetical 
to  the  southwest  water  plan.  They  are  in- 
cluded In  the  plan  merely  to  provide  finan- 
cial support,  at  taxpayers'  expense,  for  a 
project  that  cannot  pay  Its  own  way.  They 
make  the  project  economically  feasible,  or 
appear  to.  only  because  of  a  pattern  of  fi- 
nancing that  amounts  to  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  the  region.  The  power  project,  says  an 
Interior  Department  document,  would  "use 
a  region's  hydroelectric  resources  to  tax  the 
people  in  support  of  long-range  and  large- 
scale  Federal  resource  Investments  that  are 
beyond  the  ability  to  repay  of  immediate 
beneficiaries." 

Surely  the  dams  would  serve  some  useful 
purpose  besides  generating  dollars?  Yes,  they 
would.  Part  of  the  power  generated  would  be 
used  to  pump  water  into  central  Arizona. 
But  the  dams  are  not  needed  and  would  not 
be  used  to  divert  water  into  the  central 
Arizona  aqueduct;  power  to  operate  the 
pumps  would  be  conducted  through  trans- 
mission lines  to  a  diversion  point  far  below 
Hoover  Dam  on  the  lower  Colorado. 

If  hydroelectric  power  is  used  to  pump 
water  from  the  lower  Colorado  into  central 
Arizona,  the  system  may  be  technologically 
obsolete  before  It  Is  completed.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  February  16  reported 
that  California's  director  of  water  resources 
had  proposed  a  nuclear  powerplant  produc- 
ing 4.1  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  energy  a 
year.  Part  of  this  power  would  be  sold,  the 
rest  would  be  used  to  pump  water  over  the 
Tehachapls  into  southern  California — a  far 
greater  lift  than  is  required  in  the  central 
Arizona  project.  Is  hydroelectric  power, 
bought  at  so  dear  a  price,  conceivably  the 
best  alternative  In  a  region  that  contains 
some  of  the  Nation's  largest  reserves  of  coal 
and  uranium? 

will   the  plans   PAN   OUT? 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
dams  In  Grand  Canyon  would  be  a  tolerable 
alternative,  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
they  would  achieve  the  results  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  hopes  for?  The  Bureau 
has  proved  somewhat  less  than  infallible  in 
the  past,  and  the  stakes  are  Immense.  (Pre- 
liminary estimates — seldom  high — show  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  costing  $511  million  and 
the  Marble  Gorge  project  costing  $239  mil- 
lion.) Assumptions  underlying  the  entire 
Southwest  water  plan  may  be  unrealistic. 

The  Arizona  Republic  reported  In  January 
that   "a  440-year  study   of  climate,   as  re- 


corded by  tree  rings,  indicates  that  the 
Southwest  may  have  to  reevaluate  Its  water 
plans."  An  annual  flow  of  16  million  acre- 
feet  past  Lee's  Perry  was  assumed  on  the  basis 
of  a  wet  cycle  from  1906  to  1920,  but  the 
flow  has  exceeded  this  estimate  in  only  13 
years  out  of  49.  In  7  years  the  flow  waa 
less  than  7.5  million  acre-feet,  and  It  once 
dropped  to  4.4  million.  The  average  has  been 
only  12.8  million.  The  last  wet  c^cle  com- 
parable to  the  one  that  led  to  this  miscalcu- 
lation occurred  in  1826-40  and  the  last  one 
before  that  in  the  early  1600's. 

Overoptimistic  estimates  of  the  Colorado's 
flow  have  already  led,  many  contend,  to  the 
creation  of  more  reservoirs  than  the  river 
can  fill.  On  February  9  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  announced  that  it  had  awarded 
a  million-dollar  contract  for  boating  facilities 
on  Lake  Mead.  "The  work  Is  necessitated," 
the  announcement  said,  "by  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  rapid  drop  of  Lake  Mead 
due  to  low  flow  of  the  river."  Older  facili- 
ties are  now  high  and  dry.  This  situation 
may  be  attributed  In  part  to  the  closing  of 
the  gates  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  form  Lake 
Powell.  But  some  old  canyon  hands  doubt 
that  the  Colorado  River  can  fill  both  Lake 
Mead  and  Lake  Powell  in  normal  years,  much 
less  additional  reservoirs.  There  is  reason 
for  doubt.  The  Boulder  City  News  reported 
January  14  that  "about  25  percent  of  the 
water  being  held  back  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
In  Lake  Powell  seems  to  be  percolating  Into 
the  porous  Navajo  sandstone  basin.  This  Is 
substantially  higher  than  the  15-percent  fac- 
tor allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
•  •  •.  With  Lake  Powell  less  than  quarter 
full  at  6,200,000  acre-feet  content,  stream- 
flow  records  Indicate  an  additional  1,600,000 
acre-feet  to  have  seeped  into  the  porous  lake 
bottom  and  sides." 

If  all  goes  well  with  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's plans,  and  badly  for  the  rest  of 
us.  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  back  a  reser- 
voir up  through  Lake  Mead  recreation  area, 
along  and  through  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument,  and  into  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  itself.  Marble  Gorge  Dam  would  drown 
a  canyon  comparable  In  beauty  to  an  earlier 
vlctlni.  Glen  Canyon.  Of  the  Colorado 
River's  280  miles  within  Grand  Canyon,  only 
104  miles  would  remain  a  flowing  river.  Even 
this  remnant  would  be  inaccessible  to  boat- 
men since  there  is  no  place  between  the 
Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge  Canyon  reservoirs 
where  a  boat  could  be  brought  down  to  the 
river. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  Just  the  futxire  of 
white  water  boating  on  the  Colorado,  or  the 
preservation  of  the  unimpaired  beauty  of  150 
miles  of  the  Grand  Canyon's  inner  gorge,  or 
even  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  What  is  at  stake  is 
the  whole  National  Park  System.  If  we  sacri- 
fice Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Monu- 
ment to  the  dam  builders'  dreams  of  empire, 
we  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  accept  simUar 
Infringements  of  Dinosaur,  Glacier,  Yellow- 
stone, Grand  Tetons,  Yosemlte,  Kings  Can- 
yon, Mammoth  Caves.  Big  Bend,  and  Arches 
national  parks  and  monuments.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  plans  for  them  all. 

If  ever  there  was  a  flght  that  conserva- 
tionists (and  the  country)  could  not  afford 
to  lose,  It  is  the  fight  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  Grand  Canyon.  Where  could  we  hope  to 
make  a  successful  stand  if  we  failed  to  beat 
back  an  attack  on  the  world's  most  magnifi- 
cent canyon  and  the  national  park  we 
thought  protected  some  of  It?  A  defeat  here 
would  turn  the  flank  of  the  whole  conserva- 
tion movement  and  put  men  who  cherish 
natural  beauty  on  the  defensive  everjrwhere. 
Enlist  m  this  fight.  It's  your  flght — and  the 
future's. 

some  pointed  questions  and  pertinent 
answers 

1.  Why  should  Americans  be  concerned 
about  dams  in  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
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Gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  dams  which 
would  flood  only  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  can- 
yon In  the  national  park  and  monument? 

The  dams  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plans 
to  build  in  Marble  Gorge  and  at  Bridge  Can- 
yon, within  the  Grand  Canyon  proper,  would 
destroy  not  only  the  living  river  but  also 
the  unique  life  forms  that  through  the  ages 
have  come  to  depend  upon  the  river's  life. 
The  major  part  of  the  canyon  walls  would 
still  be  there,  but  the  pulsing  heart  of  the 
place  would  be  stopped.  A  chain  of  destruc- 
tive forces  would  be  begun  In  what  by  law 
was  set  apart  as  part  of  the  National  Park 
System,  to  be  preserved  unimpaired  for  all 
America's  future. 

2.  Aren't  these  dams  essential  to  the  water 
supply  needs  of  Arizona  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia? 

Not  at  all.  Looked  at  hard,  these  dams  are 
nothing  more  than  hydroelectric  power  de- 
vices to  produce  electricity  and  dollars  from 
its  sale  to  pay  for  projects  that  ought  to  be 
financed  by  less  costly  means.  The  dams 
would  make  no  water  available  that  is  not 
available  already.  Indeed,  they  would  waste 
enough  to  supply  the  water  needs  of  both 
Denver  and  Phoenix,  and  would  impair  the 
quality  of  the  too  little  that  was  left.  Water 
already  too  saline  is  made  more  so  by  evapo- 
ration to  the  peril  of  downstream  users, 
especially  of  neighbors  in  Mexico.  All  this 
on  a  river  that  already  has  more  dams  than 
it  has  water  to  fill  them. 

3.  Aren't  these  dams  essential  to  the  total 
Southwest  water  plan  and  the  central 
Arizona  project? 

No.  Alexander  Hlldebrand,  registered  pro- 
fessional mechanical  engineer,  says  In  "Time 
and  the  River  Flowing"  that  they  are  "•  •  • 
not  necessary  to  divert  water;  not  necessary 
to  conserve  water;  not  necessary  to  generate 
power ;  and  not  desirable  economically, 
except  to  save  fuel  costs  for  future  genera- 
tions who  may  have  cheaper  ways  of  generat- 
ing power  anyway.  They  are  'necessary'  only 
If  we  Insist  on  using  a  particular  water  sub- 
sidy system,  even  when  to  do  so  would  sub- 
merge the  heart  of  one  of  the  scenic  wonders 
of  the  world." 

4.  Isn't  the  power  generated  by  these  dams 
of  major  Importance  to  the  Southwest? 

Such  power  is  acknowledged  In  the  report 
on  the  Southwest  water  plan  to  be  only  "a 
small  Increment  of  the  projected  future 
power  demand  of  the  area  *  *  •."  It  ob- 
viously could  be  generated  by  public  or 
private  thermal  plants,  fueled  either  by  fos- 
sil fuels  (oil,  gas,  or  coal)  or  nuclear  fission. 
It  appears  that  no  engineering  analysis  has 
been  made  and  released  of  this  alternative: 
providing  the  needed  pumping  power  with 
thermal  plants  and  providing  the  subsidy  for 
the  plan  either  from  nonpower  revenues  or 
from  public  thermal  plant  revenues. 

5.  Aren't  alternative  sources  of  power,  such 
as  steamplants,  more  expensive? 

Steamplants  would  admittedly  have  fuel 
costs,  and  hydroelectric  plants  would  not.  At 
3.6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  however,  3  per- 
cent Interest  on  the  $487  million  Investment 
saving  would  buy  enough  fuel  to  generate 
over  4  billion  kilowatt-hours  per  year;  It 
would  take  about  30  years  for  the  savings  on 
fuel  of  the  hydroelectric  plants  to  pay  for 
their  higher  cost  and  the  Interest  thereon. 
Thus  steamplants  could  be  built  much  faster, 
would  save  the  heart  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  would  have  a  lower  cumulative  cost  until 
fuel  costs  exceeded  the  savings  on  Initial 
Investment  some  30  years  after  completion  of 
the  plants. 

6.  What  alternative  sources  of  water  are 
possible? 

Many  projects  exist  or  are  contemplated 
to  import  water  from  areas  of  surplus  to 
areas  of  deficit — without.  In  the  process,  de- 
stroying a  unique  scenic  resource.  And  re- 
search on  the  desallnlzatlon  of  sea  water 
accelerates  year  by  year. 


7.  Does  the  law  establishing  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  allow  dams  and  reservoirs  to  be 
built  within  It? 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  says  yes.  It 
quotes  section  7  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  Act:  "That,  whatever  consistent 
with  the  primary  purposes  of  said  park,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
permit  the  utilization  of  areas  therein  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  Government  reclamation 
project."  The  primary  purpose  of  the  park 
Is  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  In  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as 
will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations."  Bridge  Canyon 
Reservoir  would  obliterate  the  scenic  values 
of  the  river  flowing  between  canyon  walls, 
would  destroy  the  river  (and  the  plants  and 
wildlife  dependent  upon  it)  as  a  "natural 
object"  that  the  national  park  was  designed 
to  protect,  and  could  not  In  any  sense  be 
consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
national  park. 

8.  Wont  the  proposed  dams  provide  some 
important  recreation  in  areas  now  accessible 
to  only  a  few  people? 

We  already  have  on  the  Colorado  River 
more  than  600  miles  of  reservoir  recreation 
behind  Flaming  Gorge,  Navajo,  Glen  Canyon, 
Hoover,  Davis,  Parker,  and  Imperial  Dams. 
There  is  recreational  value  In  swift-running 
water,  too. 

AIRLINE  BAGGAGE  WEIGHT 
LIMITATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  printed 
below  is  a  letter  I  dispatched  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  Monday.  I 
take  this  means  to  advise  my  colleagues, 
the  traveling  public,  and  the  airlines  of 
this  move  to  initiate  a  review  of  airline 
baggage  weight  limitations.  It  is  my 
purpose  hereby  to  enlist  the  assistance 
of  as  many  interested  parties  as  possible 
to  encourage  such  a  review. 

April  12,  1965. 
Re  airline  baggage  weight  limitations. 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyd:  I  believe  it  Is  past  time 
for  the  Board  to  Initiate  a  constructive  re- 
view of  the  so-called  free  allowance  of  40 
pounds  baggage  on  domestic  airline  flights. 
This  review  should  aim  at  upping  the  allow- 
ance a  reasonable  amount. 

The  airlines  define  "baggage"  to  mean  "all 
luggage,  including  briefcases,  portfolios,  par- 
cels, camera  equipment,  and  similar  articles 
whether  carried  in  the  cabin  or  checked  in 
the  cargo  compartment."  Any  baggage 
weight  in  excess  of  the  40-pound  limit  must 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  full  first-class  adult  one-way 
fare  per  pound.  Thus,  on  a  flight  carrying 
a  5100  first-class  fare,  the  charge  is  50  cents 
per  pound. 

Suppose  a  passenger  flying  jet  tourist 
from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco  has  50  pounds  baggage.  He  must 
pay  an  excess  baggage  charge  on  10  pounds 
at  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  flrst-class  fare 
of  $152.75  per  pound,  or  around  $7.64.  The 
first-class  traveler  pays  the  same  amount. 
Two  hundred  pounds*  excess  baggage  would 
cost  the  same  as  a  first-class  ticket,  $152.75. 
receives  no  free  drinks,  no  free  meal,  no 
attention  from  the  stewardess,  and  Is  unable 
to   enjoy   the   movie. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  pas- 
sengers, resenting  this  extra  charge,  conceive 
a  variety  of  ways  to  get  around  It  by  carrying 
into  the  cabin  heavy  parcels  that  have  not 
been  presented  for  weighing.  The  alert  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  has  expressed  safety 
concern  over  the  increasing  amount  of  carry, 
on  luggage  being  brought  aboard  aircraft, 
If  it  is  not  stored  properly  under  the  seat  It 
can  become  a  lethal  projectile  should  a  crash 
landing,  severe  turbulence,  or  rapid  deceler- 
ation occur.  Even  if  properly  stowed,  such 
carry-on  baggage  can  be  dislodged  and  can 
interfere  with  speedy  evacuation. 

Originally  there  was  a  valid  reason 
for  establishing  a  penalty  for  excess  baggage. 
Early  in  commercial  airline  history,  load 
weight  was  a  very  critical  safety  factor. 
Passengers  had  to  be  encoiu-aged  to  travel 
with  a  bare  mhilmum  of  luggage.  This  was 
done  by  placing  a  penalty  on  baggage  weight. 
Some  30  years  ago  when  airlines  used  the 
Curtlss  Condor  biplane  and  the  Ford  Trl- 
motor,  30  pounds  of  luggage  was  allowed  free. 
The  Graf  Zeppelin  had  the  same  luggage  al- 
lowance. Yet  today,  30  years  later,  when  air- 
frame and  aircraft  engine  developments,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  have  eliminated  load 
weights  associated  with  passengers  as  a  safety 
factor,  the  allowable  weight  has  been  in- 
creased by  only  10  pounds. 

The  situation  has  changed  completely.  I 
have  been  furnished  statistics  by  the  Airways 
Club  indicating  that  if  every  inch  of  bag- 
gage space  of  a  modern  DC-8  or  Boeing  707 
Jet  airliner  were  crammed  with  gold  bricks, 
it  would  still  be  Impossible  to  overload  the 
aircraft.  Yet  severe  weight  limitation  re- 
mains as  an  anachronism  and  a  source  of 
revenue  for  the  airlines. 

It  is  specifically  requested  that  the  Board 
initiate  a  review  of  the  weight  limitation 
question  as  soon  as  its  schedule  permits. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Craig  Hosmer, 
MeTnber  of  Congress. 


THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Roncalio]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  at 
least  three  occasions  in  this  session  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  much  time 
has  been  consumed  by  debates  dealing 
with  the  passing  of  the  bracero.  To  add 
to  this  interesting  and  historical  matter, 
we  have  had  features  in  some  of  our 
great  newspapers  treating  of  this  in  the 
light  of  a  Steinbeck  novel  of  the  thirties 
or  of  Edward  Murrow's  famous  features 
of  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  of  this  there  is  a 
poignancy  and  the  underscoring  of  loss 
to  domestic  farmers  of  America,  good 
old-fashioned  American  citizens.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  the  real 
unsung  victims  of  this  change,  not  par- 
ticularly the  corporate  farmers  of  Cal- 
ifornia or  the  vast  growers  of  Florida, 
but  the  little  beet  farmers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  and  particularly  Wyo- 
ming which  is  the  congressional  district 
I  represent. 


Mr.  Speaker,  much  debate  has  dealt 
with  the  large  numbers  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals going  into  the  rich  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia and  with  the  presence  in  Florida 
of  migratory  farmers  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  introduction  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  bracero  program  for  years  on 
end  is  the  last  thing  and  is  furthest  from 
my  mind.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
under  the  existing  limits  of  the  law 
which  expired  last  year,  it  is  now  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  hardship  in  any  area  of 
America  where  immigrant,  imported  la- 
bor Is  no  longer  permitted,  under  the 
statute  he  may  certify  such  hardship  and 
will  thus  effect  the  importation  of  quali- 
fied numbers  for  specific  lengths  of  time 
in  the  particular  areas  of  America  where 
such  labor  will  thus  avoid  a  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sugarbeet  companies 
with  plants  in  Wyoming  have  cooper- 
ated over  the  years  with  research  agen- 
cies, the  extension  people  everj^here,  in 
an  effort  to  develop  agricultural  tech- 
niques and  farming  materials  which  may 
reduce  the  necessity  for  stoop  labor  in 
the  thinning  process  of  the  sugarbeet 
industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  machinery  will  soon 
be  developed  which  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  any  human  being,  foreigner  or 
American,  to  have  to  engage  in  the 
topping,  loading,  and  delivery  of  sugar- 
beets  from  the  fields  to  the  factories. 
This  is  menial,  difiBcult  labor  and  it  will 
be  a  great  day  for  mankind  when  this 
labor  can  be  eliminated,  as  it  was  when 
the  blasting  of  coal  from  the  face  of  the 
seams  in  the  great  coal  fields  was  ended, 
and  machines  replaced  the  human  being 
and  the  animal,  in  this  function. 

I  rise  today  to  say  that  a  12-hour  day 
in  the  fields  by  a  Mexican  national  is  just 
as  difacult  as  a  12-hour  day  by  anyone 
else,  whether  engaged  in  by  the  bra- 
ceros — the  good  worker  from  Mexico — 
or  whether  it  is  engaged  in  by  the  farmers 
of  Wyoming  whose  concerns  are  just  as 
vital  to  our  economy  as  is  the  slowing  up 
of  the  migrant  from  Mexico  in  this  re- 
gard. The  sugarbeet  farmer  and  his  role 
in  the  economy  of  this  Nation  is  what  Is 
of  vital  concern  today,  and  what  war- 
rants an  exception  made  now  for  a  certi- 
fication of  import  labor  in  my  particular 
State. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  whose  interest 
in  this  subject  is  deep  and  sincere. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  well  knows  my  position  on  this 
matter,  having  made  a  very  fine  contri- 
bution the  other  afternoon  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  length.  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  gentleman,  if  he 
wants  to  complete  his  statement,  but 
with  his  permission  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question: 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many 
workers  are  required  in  this  particular 
area? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  believe  so,  and  I 
will  show  out  of  five  particular  areas  we 
have  now  signed  up  domestic  workers  in 
at  least  one  of  them — Torrington. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  growers  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district  complied  with  the  cri- 
teria of  the  Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
report,  and  I  will  touch  on  this  criteria 
in  my  speech.  It  has  been  complied 
with,  and  I  hope  today  or  tomorrow  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  make  this  a 
memorable  Easter  for  all  of  us  by  a 
statement  of  certification  for  Wyoming. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Having  met  those  re- 
quirements in  all  cases,  where  there  is  a 
clear,  demonstrated  case  and  there  is  a 
requirement  for  supplementary  labor, 
this  fact  will  be  considered  by  the  De- 
partment in  making  such  proportion- 
ment? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Yes.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  am  aware  of  this,  and 
I  hope  I  may  look  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  alle- 
viate our  problem  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands it  is  the  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  as  I  know  it  is  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming,  not  only 
do  we  not  want  any  crops  to  rot  in  the 
field,  but  we  do  not  want  any  people  to 
rot  in  the  field.  It  is  our  objective  to 
raise  the  standards  of  migratory  labor, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  shares  that 
goal. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  touch  on  that  later  in  ray 
remarks. 

Some  of  us  had  hoped  that  we  might 
be  permitted  in  the  transition  from  the 
passing  of  the  bracero  era  to  all  domestic 
labor  that  any  hardships  that  might  be 
imposed  would  be  alleviated  by  the  tem- 
porary use  of  certain  numbers  of  bra- 
ceros  for  a  short  time.  Many  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  ex- 
tremely critical  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  playing  the  role  of  an  advocate  rather 
than  a  fact-finder.  I  was  one  of  those 
Members  who  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Secretary  would  go  to  the  fields  of  the 
States  involved  and  engage  in  some  fact- 
finding, and  make  his  own  objective  de- 
termination of  the  necessity  for  certified 
import  labor.  I  w£is  happy  to  see  that 
the  Secretary  did  travel  to  California  and 
make  his  own  conclusions  accordingly, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  express  the 
wish  that  the  Secretary  would  visit  the 
States  Involved  and  make  his  own  inves- 
tigation, and  report  accordingly,  and  I 
was  among  the  first  to  compliment  him 
for  doing  this  very  thing. 

Two  occurrences  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  several  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
make  it  mandatory  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  indicate  certification  now 
for  a  few  beet  workers  in  Wyoming.  One 
of  the  present  results  of  the  impasse  is 
simply  this — but  before  we  get  to  that  I 
wish  to  show  compliance  again  so  that 
the  Members  interested,  including  the 
Members  from  Florida  and  California, 
can  see  that  the  companies  of  Wyoming 
have  complied  and  have  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  in  good  faith  to  hire  all  the 
domestic  help  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Torrington, 
Wyo.,  News,  of  Thursday,  April  8,  point- 
ing out  the  effort  which  both  companies 
have  made  in  sending  out  personnel  all 


over  the  six  Rocky  Mountain  States  look- 
ing for  help  to  work  in  the  fields: 

Beet  Growers  Making  Statewide  Effort  To 
Recruit  Field  Workers 

Wyoming  sugarbeet  growers  are  making  an 
all-out  effort  to  recruit  local  beet  workers 
this  year  and,  from  recent  reports,  the  out- 
look Is  for  adeq\iate  laborers  for  local  beet 
growers. 

The  two  Wyoming  sugar  processors.  Holly 
Sugar  Corp.  and  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  are 
sending  their  representatives  to  various  cities 
in  Wyoming  in  an  effort  to  sign  up  beet 
workers.  Holly  has  assigned  Dave  Prado,  of 
Torrington,  and  Great  Western  has  named 
Ralph  C.  Stenehjem,  of  Billings,  to  do  re- 
cruiting at  Green  River,  Rock  Springs,  Raw- 
lins, Laramie,  Cheyenne,  and  Casper  during 
April. 

They  will  be  offering  Wyomingltes  6  to  8 
weeks'  emplojmient  in  any  of  the  various 
sugarbeet  growing  areas  of  Wyomlngp, 
Powell,  Lovell,  Greybull,  Basin,  Worland, 
Rlverton,  Clearmont,  Douglas,  Wheatland,  or 
Torrington.  The  pay  will  be  piece  rates,  so 
much  per  acre  and  there  virill  be  a  guarantee 
of  $1.25  per  hour  to  qualified  workers,  if 
their  piece-rate  earnings  faU  below  that 
average  in  a  2-week  pay  period.  To  qualify, 
workers  should  be  in  good  health,  at  least 
16  years  of  age  and  willing  to  work  6  da3rs  a 
week,  8  hours  a  day,  with  the  long-handled 
hoes  furnished  by  the  farmers.  Some  chil- 
dren, ages  14  and  15,  may  also  be  hired.  No 
past  experience  is  required. 

Workers  who  are  hired  will  be  furnished 
transportation  to  the  place  of  work  and,  if 
they  work  imtil  the  end  of  the  season,  they 
win  be  provided  transportation  home. 
Workers  vsall  also  be  given  hoxislng  and  oc- 
cupational Insurance  wlthoi  t  charge.  They 
will  provide  their  own  food.  —^ 

Sugar  company  recruiters  will  be  in  Green 
River  and  Rock  Springs  Tuesday,  AprU  13; 
in  Rawlins  on  Thursday,  April  15;  In  Lara- 
mie Friday,  April  16;  in  Cheyenne  Tuesday, 
April  20;  and  in  Casper  Thursday.  April  22. 
In  addition,  beet  worker  recnxitment  will 
be  continuous  in  all  branches  of  the  State 
employment  offices  throughout  the  State. 
Recruiters  have  been  searching  for  beet 
workers  throughout  Texas  since  mid-Feb- 
ruary and  may  also  recruit  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  on  Indian  reservations. 

Interested  crews,  families,  and  individuals 
may  obtain  more  information  at  any  office  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Employment  Service. 

I  also  include  at  this  point  an  article 
from  one  of  the  papers  of  Wyoming  en- 
titled "Wanted— Sugarbeet  Workers": 
Wanted  Sugarbeet  Workers 

Crews,  families,  individual  workers,  14  or 
more  years  old,  to  hoe  sugarbeets — 6  to  8 
weeks  employment. 

Transportation,  housing,  occupational  In- 
sxirance  furnished. 

Wages:  Piece  rates  per  acre  hoed,  guaran- 
tee of  $1.25  per  hour  to  qualified  workers. 

Areas:  Powell,  Lovell,  Greybull,  Basin, 
Worland,  Rlverton,  Clearmont,  Douglas, 
Wheatland,  Torrington. 

How  to  apply :  Arrange  for  hiring  interview 
by  calling  or  visiting  the  State  emplosraient 
office  at  special  recruiting  office  at  Green 
River  City  Hall  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1965, 
9:00  ajn.  to  noon,  91  West  First  North, 
Green  River,  Wyo.    Phone  875-3324. 

Diu^tion:  Work  will  start  in  May,  will  run 
into  July,  but  put  In  your  application  right 
away. 

For  their  growers : 

HoLLT  Sugar  Corp. 
Great  Western  Sugab  Co. 

To  the  employment  service  officers  of 
Wyoming,  we  and  our  growers — this  is 
from  the  Holly  Sugar  Corp.,  of  Colorado 
Springs — have  placed  clearance  orders 
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for  2,530  workers,  either  solo  or  In  fam- 
ily groups. 

These  criteria  have  been  prescribed  as 
follows  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  order 
for  them  to  be  eligible  for  employment: 

(a)  A  guarantee  of  $1.25  per  hour  even 
though  the  employee  Is  working  on  a  piece- 
work basis  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture; 

(b)  The  obligation  of  the  employer  to 
maintain  a  complete  payroll  record; 

(c)  A  guarantee  of  work  for  three-fourths 
of  the  work  days  during  the  contract  period; 

(d)  The  obligation  to  provide  occupational 
insurance  at  no  cost  to  the  employee; 

(e)  The  obligation  to  provide  free  trans- 
portation from  the  area  of  recruitment  to  the 
place  of  employment  and  retiirn; 

(f)  The  obligation  to  provide  free  hous- 
ing and  other  perquisites;  and 

(g)  The  obligation  to  pay  subsistence  of 
$1.50  per  day  when  the  employer  does  not 
provide  work  opportunity  for  64  hours  of 
employment  In  each  2-week  work  period. 

STILL  AN  ACtTTE  SHORTAGE 

As  of  this  date,  we  have  no  assurance 
of  the  availability  of  sufficient  migratory 
labor  except  for  one  of  the  five  areas  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  It  remains  pes- 
simistic for  Worland,  Riverton,  Clear- 
mont.  and  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  in  spite  of  the 
generous  offer  of  employment. 

The  results  of  all  this  mean  two  things: 
first,  the  beet  growers  in  Wyoming  are 
giving  up  their  coveted  allotments.  I 
read  now  from  the  Casper  Morning  Star 
of  a  week  ago: 

Powell. — A  total  of  23  sugarbeet  growers 
In  the  Lovell  factory  district  have  turned 
back  all  or  part  of  their  1965  acreage  allot- 
ments because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  beet 
labor  picture. 

Among  them  was  Joe  Kysar,  the  largest 
grower  In  the  district,  who  decided  against 
the  big  labor  gamble  this  year — now  that 
braceros  from  Old  Mexico  will  not  be  re- 
turning to  the  fields  in  the  spring.  Kysar 
had  321  acres. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation (ASCS)  ofBce  in  Powell  reported 
that  a  total  of  750  acres  of  sugarbeet  allot- 
ments had  been  turned  back  for  redistribu- 
tion to  other  growers  In  the  district. 

Despite  this,  the  ASCS  said  more  than 
enough  requests  for  additional  acreage  had 
been  received  to  make  up  the  difference. 
The  ofBce  had  set  a  March  31  deadline  for 
turning  back  beet  acreage  allotments. 

"Many  growers  are  just  waiting  to  the  last 
minute  to  see  If  any  assurances  are  made  that 
we'll  get  the  labor  we  need,"  said  Howard 
Hart,  president  of  the  growers'  association. 
"To  date,  we  don't  know  well  have  the  labor." 

Second,  I  quote  from  a  Mexican  mag- 
azine called  Vision  in  which  the  Mexican 
writer  states  that  "due  to  the  arbitrary 
cutofif  of  imported  labor,  the  Nation  of 
Mexico  feels  that  the  agricultural  proc- 
essing industry  may  well  start  moving  to 
Mexico  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
this  could  be  of  real  benefit  to  Mexico  and 
Central  America." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly 
plead  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  make 
a  certification  for  temporary  employ- 
ment of  approximately  2,530,  or  what- 
ever the  number  that  may  be  proven, 
foreign  braceros  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
version from  imported  foreign  labor  to 
domestic  labor  in  the  beetflelds  of 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again  say  how 
strongly  I  urge  that  he  consider  this,  be- 


cause otherwise  he  may  cause  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  beet  growers  and 
workers  of  Wyoming. 

THE  REAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  small  State  where  life 
is  difficult  at  best,  a  State  high  in  the 
arid  plains  of  the  mighty  prairies  of 
America,  with  elevations  of  3,000  and 
4,000  feet  above  the  fruited  plains  of  the 
sea  level  valleys  of  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia, now  fights  to  stay  alive  in  the  highly 
competitive  agricultural  America  we 
have  today.  Thus  we  find  ourselves, 
citizens  and  farmers,  who  by  and  large 
have  asked  little  except  to  be  left  alone 
to  live  in  decency  with  their  fellow  men, 
now  categorically  denied  opportunity  to 
stay  in  business  in  the  sugarbeet  indus- 
try, all  because  of  the  dramatics  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  program  of  im- 
porting migratory  labor.  I  wish  I  could 
enlist  all  to  see  the  real  nub  of  this 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  real  need  is 
money. 

I  should  like  to  treat  this  matter  from 
this  eternal  angle. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  this  late  date,  most 
of  us  in  Wyoming  had  complacent  faith 
farmers  and  sugar  companies  have  had 
all  along  that  the  administration  would 
at  a  proper  time  make  the  usual  provi- 
sions so  that  the  migratory  Mexican 
laborers  would  stream  happily  back  to 
the  beetflelds  from  their  impoverished 
Mexico. 

I  should  like  to  submit  that  a  better 
hope  is  some  type  of  money  appropria- 
tion to  the  beet  farmer  to  pay  a  better 
wage  to  beetfield  labor  whether  it  be 
domestic  or  whether  it  be  imported. 

The  problem  is  really  money,  as  it  has 
always  been.  The  farmers  of  Wyoming 
have  never  received  enough  money  for 
their  beets  to  justify  the  wages  that  the 
difficult  and  backbreaking  work  in  the 
beetflelds  warrants.  And,  of  course,  as 
long  as  there  has  been  an  easily  available 
import  labor  always  waiting  with  hat  in 
hand  for  the  few  small  crumbs  to  fall 
from  the  farmer's  all-too-small  slice  of 
bread,  that  farmer  has  been  happy  to 
oblige  in  accepting  contract  labor. 

If  the  money  were  available  to  pay  a 
better  salary  than  is  now  being  paid, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  domestic  labor  avail- 
able to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  refer  again  to  the 
c:iterla  I  mentioned  earlier  for  employ- 
ment of  these  workers,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, workers  as  young  as  14  years  of 
age  where  the  law  permits— $1.25  per 
hour  minimum  guarantee  even  though  on 
piecework;  free  transportation;  field 
housing;  and  subsistence  of  $1.50  per  day 
when  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to  work 
64  hours  in  a  2-week  period.  These  are 
minimal  standards,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  submit  that  the  very  essence  of  the 
present  drive  toward  the  alleviation  of 
poverty  could  not  find  a  more  appropriate 
beginning  than  to  raise  at  this  time  the 
economic  levels  of  the  sugarbeet  farmers 
of  Wyoming  and  of  those  who  labor  in 
their  fields. 

After  all  is  this  not  what  this  entire 
program  is  about? 

I  would  like  to  give  you  two  examples. 


Life  Is  Hard 


Sixteen  years  ago,  great  mountain 
climbers,  great  citizens  of  Wyoming, 
settled  to  become  farmers  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  my  State.  After  10  years  of 
struggling  with  the  elements,  fighting 
the  ground,  crop  failures,  long  hours  and 
endless  days  of  labor  upon  160  acres,  and 
a  log  cabin  which  they  called  home,  they 
walked  away  after  a  long  investment  to 
make  their  home  "in  town"  with  nothing 
to  show  for  their  attempt  at  a  life  on  the 
high  plains  of  the  West. 

Theirs  is  but  an  example  of  the  tribula- 
tion that  individuals  meet  in  trying  to 
become  farmers  and  eke  out  an  existence 
in  Wyoming.   And  what  of  the  laborer? 

Let  me  give  you  this  example — I  have 
been  in  and  out  of  hundreds  of  Mexican 
homes  in  recent  years,  and  in  all  of  my 
life  I  am  oppressed  by  the  appalling  dep- 
ravation of  their  lives.  Whereas  im- 
provements do  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
other  ethnic  groups,  I  find  an  absence  of 
this  improvement  with  this  particular 
group.  I  happen  to  know  very  well  the 
history  of  one  particular  Mexican  girl  of 
about  32  years  old— she  was  at  one  time 
a  handsome  female;  now  she  looks  60 
years  old.  For  many  years  she  worked 
for  a  local  farmer  in  Wyoming  of  some 
repute  in  the  beetflelds.  lambing  his 
sheep,  hauling  manure,  driving  tractors, 
plowing  in  the  spring.  She  clearly  did 
more  work  for  that  man  for  $300  a 
month  than  that  farmer  could  have  ob- 
tained for  three  times  that  amount  in- 
vested in  standard  so-called  American- 
type  farm  labor.  But  yet,  after  he  lays 
her  off  each  season  when  the  lambing 
and  the  shearing  are  done  his  complaints 
are  manifold  and  he  bellyaches  with 
letters  to  his  Congressman  and  letters  to 
his  editor  all  summer  because  she  fre- 
quently has  to  appeal  to  welfare  for  a 
little  food  to  keep  her  family  from  starv- 
ing. Although  she  lives  in  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Speaker,  her  life  is  just  as  segre- 
gated as  it  would  be  if  she  were  black  in 
Alabama  or  Mississippi. 

Her  children  are  all  attractive,  and 
they  are  intelligent,  but  the  poverty  of 
their  lives  is  guaranteed  unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  raise 
in  the  level  of  the  existence  of  their 
mother. 

The  whole  foundation  of  hand  labor 
upon  the  farms  of  the  West  has  always 
been  the  sometimes  binital,  sometimes 
benevolent  use  of  other  men.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  basic  position  in  this 
matter  is,  of  course,  sound  and  it  is  not 
in  fact  the  Secretary  for  Labor's  basic 
position,  it  is  the  position  of  Congress  as 
reflected  by  the  people  themselves,  who 
will  bring  about  an  end  to  braceros 
eventually.  But  this  end  must  be  done 
in  good  conscience,  without  an  abrupt 
desti-uction  of  the  lot  of  the  farmer  him- 
self, and  with  regard  for  the  industry, 
and  for  the  economy  of  large  areas  of 
Wyoming. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  limited  use  m 
Wyoming  of  some  braceros  labor  tms 
year,  a  new  look  into  a  program  of  high- 
er pay  both  for  the  fanner  and  for  labor, 
can  bring  about  corrections  to  two  groups 
who  have  long  suffered  in  the  iniquities 
of  sharing  the  prosperity  of  our  land. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  vote  was  taken  on  House  Resolution 
310,  I  was  luiavoidably  detained  and  did 
not  vote.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  here, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TRUTH-IN- 
PACKAGING  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.-  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  companion  bill  to  Senator 
Hart's  truth-in-packaging  legislation.  I 
sponsored  similar  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  I  submit  that  the  pressing 
need  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past. 

Today,  there  are  well  over  30,000 
supermarkets  in  this  country,  and  a 
countless  number  of  smaller  markets, 
each  of  which  contains  as  many  as  8,000 
different  items.  In  deciding  which  of  the 
various  competing  products  to  purchase, 
the  consumer  can  no  longer  rely  upon 
the  informed  advice  of  the  neighborhood 
grocer.  Rather,  he  must  look  to  the 
package  for  pertinent  information  on  the 
product  it  contains.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, this  infoi-mation  is  hidden,  decep- 
tive, or  just  not  there,  and  the  consumer 
selects  at  his  peril. 

When  the  consumer  strolls  the  aisles  of 
a  supermarket  or  looks  at  the  shelves  in  a 
store,  he  sees  an  orderly  display  of  at- 
tractive packages.  What  he  cannot  re- 
alize until  he  returns  home  is  that  the 
illustrations  appearing  on  the  packages 
often  dehberately  misrepresent  the  arti- 
cle inside;  the  package  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  product  it  contains;  and  what  may 
be  advertised  as  "serving  four"  will  prob- 
ably serve  only  two.  In  addition,  it  is  of- 
ten extremely  difficult  to  locate  the  net 
weight  on  packages,  and  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  compare  it  with  the  net  weight 
of  similar  items,  which  will  either  be  ex- 
pressed in  complicated  fractions  or  in 
different  units  of  measure.  Instances  of 
this  nature  are  by  no  means  rare  and  by 
no  means  accidental.  My  bill  represents 
a  frontal  assault  on  a  carefully  cal- 
culated scheme  to  confound  and  confuse 
the  consumer. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  the  pack- 
aging and  labeling  of  consumer  com- 
modities. It  would  require  net  weight 
or  quantity  statements  to  be  printed  on 
the  front  panel  of  packages,  and  would 
establish  standards  of  location  and 
prominence  for  such  infoi-mation.  It 
would  prohibit  deceptive  illustrations  on 
the  label,  "cents-off"  promotions,  and 
such  qualifying  terms  as  "giant  half- 
quart." 

In  addition,  discretionary  authority 
would  be  provided  for  the  issuance  of 
regulations,  on  a  product-to-product 
basis,  that  would:  standardize  package 
sizes  to  specified  quantities,  determine 
shapes  of  packages,  and  establish  criteria 
for  the  use  of  such  designations  as 
"small,"  "medium,"  and  "large." 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  measures  are  neces- 
sary if  the  Congress  is  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  to  the  American  consumer. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  consumer,  but 
one's  judgment  can  be  only  as  good  as 
the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based.  This 
bill  would  establish  and  protect  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  those  facts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out 
that  earlier  this  year,  in  his  economic 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
expressed  his  support  for  this  kind  of 
legislation.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
consumer  needed  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion this  bill  is  designed  to  provide  him, 
and  stated: 

Truth  in  packaging  will  help  to  protect 
consumers  against  product  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  re- 
r>orted  the  prevalent  abuses  and  lauded 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation.  Esther 
Peterson,  the  President's  Special  As- 
sistant on  Consumer  Affairs,  has  long 
supported  our  efforts  in  this  area.  In 
light  of  this,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Connor,  the  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, is  reported  to  be  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  this, 
the  administration  is  working  out  a  new 
position.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  de- 
lay has  passed.  The  need  for  this  legis- 
lation has  been  with  us  for  too  long,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  action. 


THE  OAS  AT  75 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  mark- 
ing Pan  American  Day.  This  year,  as 
you  know,  the  celebration  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  is  of  particular  import  since  it 
is  also  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  orga- 
nization that  we  know  as  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  The  OAS  is 
today,  perhaps  more  so  than  at  any 
other  time  in  its  long  existence,  serving 
as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  we  can  effectively 
work  together  to  achieve  common  goals 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
members  of  this  organization  has  been 
forcefully  illustrated  in  the  events  af- 
fecting this  hemisphere  in  recent  yeai's. 
I  salute  this  organization  which  has  not 
let  its  75  years  of  existence  stultify  its 
approach  to  today's  problems.  An  anni- 
versary is  not  only  a  time  for  reflection, 
but  should  provide  an  occasion  to  look 
toward  the  future,  to  assure  that  by  not 
becoming  complacent  over  what  has 
been,  there  will  be  commemorations  for 
years  to  come. 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  wished  the  OAS  "many  hap- 
py returns."  I  join  in  this  wish.  I  be- 
lieve the  text  of  this  editorial  is  of  merit 
and  I  include  it  at  this  point. 


The  OAS  at  75 

Pan  American  Day,  which  la  celebrated 
every  year  on  April  14,  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance today  because  it  Is  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  what  Is  now  called  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  This  makes  the 
OAS  the  oldest  International  organization  of 
Its  kind  In  the  world. 

The  week-long  celebrations  that  are  under- 
way aU  over  the  hemisphere  are  legitimate. 
There  is  something  to  celebrate.  But  when 
the  banquets,  <  the  speeches,  and  the  self- 
congratulations  are  over,  it  would  be  well 
to  turn  to  the  ways  In  which  the  OAS  can 
be  Improved. 

Secretary  General  Jos*  Mora  did  Just  this 
last  November  with  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions. He  suggested  strengthening  the 
Council  of  the  OAS,  which  Is  a  permanent 
executive  body  like  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  theoretically  su- 
preme body  of  the  OAS  Is  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference,  which  Is  supposed  to  meet 
every  5  years.  It  has  not  met  since  1954 
and  no  one  wants  it  to  meet.  Mr.  Mora  sug- 
gested. Instead,  that  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  hemisphere  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  reform  the 
OAS.  Admittedly  It  will  not  be  easy.  That 
maverick,  Cuba,  has  been  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  OAS,  but  It  Is  legaUy  still 
a  member,  since  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
Bogota  Charter  to  expel  members.  The  In- 
ter-American System  is,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, antl-Communlst  and  democratic,  al- 
though some  regimes  that  have  not  been  ex- 
cluded can  hardly  be  considered  democratic. 

Latin  America  has  not  found  an  ideology 
of  Its  own.  Its  traditional  authoritarian 
political  structure  and  its  feudal  social  struc- 
ture have  broken  down  In  many  countries 
and  they  are  collapsing  In  all  20  nations. 
Marxism,  as  an  Ideology,  is  weak  except  In 
Cuba,  and  Christian  Democracy  has  taken 
hold  only  In  Chile  and  Venezuela.  Democ- 
racy, as  It  Is  practiced  In  the  United  States, 
does  not  suit  either  the  temperament  or  the 
economic  structures  fotmd  In  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Thus,  one  falls  back  on  the  good  old — 75 
years  old — Organization  of  American  States. 
It  provides  collective  sectirlty  and  an  Instru- 
ment for  International  action.  It  Is  a  bit 
infirm,  but  there  Is  a  lot  of  life  In  it.  On 
this  anniversary  one  can  sincerely  wish  the 
OAS  many  happy  returns. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM  IS  INCREASING 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of 
free  world  cooperation  is  making  our 
task  in  South  Vietnam  unnecessarily 
difficult.  For  example,  free  world  trade 
with  Communist  North  Vietnam  is  in- 
creasing. Although  much  of  this  is 
doubtless  food  and  other  so-called  non- 
strategic  items,  it  nonetheless  benefits 
North  Vietnam  directly  and  substan- 
tially. 

A  free  world  trade  embargo  against 
North  Vietnam  would  certainly  aggra- 
vate the  supply  problems  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  hopefully  hasten  the  day  when 
we  can  negotiate  with  them  on  our  terms. 

Our  most  pressing  and  urgent  need  is 
to  negotiate  with  our  free  world  allies, 
rather  than  with  the  Communis^s^-^We" 
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must  unify  free  world  policy  in  trouble 
spots  like  Vietnam.  Consultation  has 
obviously  been  inadequate. 


The  table  below,  prepared  for  me  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  shows  the  trend 
in  free  world  trade  with  North  Vietnam: 


Trade  of  North  Vietnam  with  the  free  world,  1962-64 
[In  thousands  of  dolbrs] 


1962 
exports 

1962 
imports 

1962 
total 

1963 
exports 

1963 
imports 

1963 
total 

1964 
exports 

1964 
Imports 

1964 
totiil 

United  States 

1 

1 

28 

1,514 

5 

3,600 

191 

3 

593 

2,276 

2~ 
41 
2,542 
322 

"2.'207" 
167 

28 

1,516 

46 

6,142 

623 

3 

2,801 

2,443 

58 

544 

10 

3,740 

200 

is' 

12 
2,550 
1,100 

58 

Bele^iiim-LuxeiiibourE — 

60 
89 
28 
26 

58 

1 

26 

504 

118 
90 
54 

530 

669 

Demnark - - 

22 

France  . - .- 

6,290 

Oerniany  ,_. .... - 

1,300 

Italy 

118 
51 

213 

331 
61 

1269 
1. 272 

1,000 
122 

1,269 

Netherlands . - 

1,394 

(») 
20 
197 
3 

1 
2 

44 

1 

22 

241 

3 

2 
70 
73 

167 

72 
102 

169 
142 
175 

Switzerland 

70 
165 

""  "i5i" 

70 

United  Kingdom 

266 

3 

1 

27 
9 

11 

■"■iio" 

14 

1 

27 

149 

United  Arab  RepubUc  (Egypt) 

159 
2 

332 

491 
2 

Cambodia                             -  - 

1,409 
3.304 

580 

162 

81 

1,989 

3,466 

81 

1,093 
3,729 

936 

88 
52 

2,029 

Hong  Kong 

719 

999 

222 

4,654 

52 

29 
83 

"'4'78i' 
42 

748 

1,082 

222 

3,817 

India       

62 

Tndoncsift 

Japan                          - 

9,335 
94 

10,255 
1,434 

4,316 

1.296 

163 

3 

350 

27 

14. 571 

2.730 

163 

3 

350 

27 

8,628 
1,241 

2.919 
1.225 

11,647 

Malaya  and  Singapore 

1,466 

TCpw  Zpaland 

'24 
606 
»5 

«24 

Arppntini 

606 

Mexico    

30 

30 

3 

3 

»5 

T^lnlinil 

376 
14 

376 
14 

Yugoslavia 

Total 

7,300 

6.536 

13.836 

11,899 

12, 751 

24,650 

21,019 

10, 755 

31,774 

1  January-October. 
» Less  than  $500. 
»  January-June. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  International  Trade  Analysis 
Division. 

(1)  Exports  of  free  world  countries  to  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  countries,  1959-62;  January-December  1963;  1964,  cumula- 
tive and  latest  month.  _         .         „„  .„„^ 

(2)  Imports  of  free  world  countries  from  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  countries,  1969-62;  January-December  1963;  1964,  cumu- 
^  lative  and  latest  month. 


DO  CUSTOMERS  APPROVE  OP 
INCREASED  PRICES? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  and  a  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  recently  said  in  effect  "farm- 
ers can  Increase  wages,  improve  housing 
and  boarding  facilities,  provide  family 
housing  for  the  migrant  farm  laborers 
and  enhance  the  many  fringe  benefits — 
and  that  the  housewife  and  consumer  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  gladly  pay  the 
increased  costs." 

There  is  no  proof  of  this  noble  asser- 
tion. I  wish  it  were  true  because  many 
workers  could  use  increased  wages. 
Every  farmer  I  know  would  gladly  pay 
his  employees  more  if  consumers  would 
pay  him  more. 

There  are  some  apparent  paradoxes  in 
the  noble  way  in  which  the  Secretary  dis- 
misses the  fanners'  problems  of  increased 
costs. 

The  administration  claims  to  be  pro- 
tecting the  farm  laborers  from  competi- 


tion from  "cheap  foreign  labor."  But 
will  the  administration  protect  the 
farmer  from  the  competition  of  cheap 
foreign  produce  and  products  which  are 
produced  not  only  with  cheap  foreign 
labor  but  with  cheap  foreign  materials, 
seeds,  water,  land  rent,  fertilizers,  capi- 
tal and  management? 

If  the  increased  prices  are  so  certain 
why,  I  wonder,  did  not  the  "grasping" 
farmers  increase  the  prices  much  sooner? 

If  higher  prices  were  so  easily  obtain- 
able and  profits  so  great  and  certain, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  great  influx 
of  farmers  and  financiers  into  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry? 

An  apricot  grower  asks  me  where  the 
housewife  or  consumer  is  that  will  pay 
40  cents  a  imit  (his  present  cost)  for  his 
apricots  when  comparable,  but  cheaply 
grown,  apricots  imported  from  Spain  and 
South  America  are  selling  in  the  same 
U.S.  markets  for  38  cents. 

Can  we  expect  the  same  "protection" 
by  our  Government  for  the  farmer  as  the 
unemployed  factory  worker  who  wants 
to  become  a  farm  laborer? 

All  the  vegetable  farmer  asks  is  fair 
treatment — the  same  treatment  afforded 
other  importers,  other  employers,  other 
producers,  other  laborers.  Is  this  asking 
too  much? 


CHANGES    NEEDED    IN    DOCUMEN- 

TARY  TAX  REGULATIONS  TO  PER- 

MIT   CREDIT   FOR   STATE   TAXES 

PAID  ON  CONVEYANCE  OF  REALTY 

Mr.   WYDLER.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  against  the  Federal  stamp  tax  on 
the  conveyance  of  realty  for  amounts 
paid  under  equivalent  State  sales,  stamp, 
or  transfer  tax  laws. 

When  the  Federal  conveyance  tax  was 
first  imposed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  needed  to  finance  vari- 
ous crises;  that  is,  the  Civil  War,  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  so  forth.  It  has 
long  since  stopped  serving  a  revenue  pur- 
pose. In  fiscal  year  1963,  for  example, 
the  Federal  Government's  take  on  all 
documentary  taxes  amounted  to  $140 
million,  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  its 
tax  collections.  Only  about  one-fourth 
of  this  $140  million  was  realized  from  the 
Federal  documentary  tax  on  convey- 
ances, or  real  estate  transfers;  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  coming  from  the 
Federal  documentary  taxes  on  the  issue 
and  transfer  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

My  bill  is  concerned  only  with  the 
Federal  tax  on  conveyances,  however, 
since  these  taxes  involve  thousands  of 
individual  transactions  at  the  county 
court  house  level  and,  in  those  cases 
where  State  and  local  taxes  are  also  lev- 
ied, involve  overlapping  taxation.  They 
create  the  image  of  imnecessary  Fed- 
eral-State duplication  in  the  minds  of 
individuals,  particularly  attorneys  and 
realtors,  who  are  required  to  purchase 
stamps  at  two  different  windows  and  to 
compute  relatively  small  tax  habilities 
two  different  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  no  studies  of 
the  cost  of  administering  documentary 
taxes  have  been  made,  either  within 
or  outside  the  Treasury  Department. 
However,  the  Federal  conveyance  tax 
has  a  record  of  weak  enforcement  and 
spotty  taxpayer  compliance.  Because 
the  amount  of  revenue  involved  is  small, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  devotes 
minimal  effort  to  the  enforcement  of 
documentary  stamp  taxes.  Nor  is  Fed- 
eral tax  enforcement  likely  to  be  in- 
creased because  it  is  tangential  to  the 
mainstream  of  Internal  Revenue  activ- 
ity— which  is  geared  to  the  income  tax— 
and  the  revenue  yield  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  much  above  the  costs 
of  increased  enforcement. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  urging 
the  Treasury  Department  to  assign  to 
the  stamp  tax  on  conveyances  the 
amount  of  resources  that  would  be 
needed  to  enforce  it  adequately.  Effec- 
tive Federal  enforcement  of  this  tax 
might  well  require  extensive  audit  of 
the  deed  records  at  county  courthouses 
throughout   the    Nation.    The   cost  of 
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such  auditing  would  probably  be  pro- 
hibitive in  the  light  of  the  insignificant 
revenue  return  it  would  yield. 

In  regard  to  taxpayer  compliance,  deed 
documents  conveying  real  estate  and 
policies  issued  by  foreign  insurers  are 
required  to  have  the  stamps  affixed — but 
the  regulations  allow  considerable  lati- 
tude, and  affixing  practice  varies.  The 
blue-ribbon  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  stated  In 
their  report  of  September  1964,  entitled 
"The  Intergovernmental  Aspects  of  Doc- 
umentary Taxes,"  that: 

Compliance.  In  fact,  is  almost  completely 
voluntary  and  noncompliance  and  violations 
may  be  considerable. 

The  tax  on  real  estate  transfers  is  one 
of  the  very  few  that  can  be  enforced 
effectively  at  the  local  level.  Most  real 
estate  transactions  are  recorded  by 
county  recorders,  many  of  whom  are 
elected  officials.  Since  the  States  have 
it  within  their  means  to  require  such 
local  officials  to  enforce  their  laws,  the 
administrative  support  that  local  offi- 
cials can  give  the  tax  is  available  for  the 
enforcement  of  State  laws  in  connection 
with  the  providing  of  State  sales,  stamp, 
or  transfer  tax  credits  against  the  Fed- 
eral stamp  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  considera- 
tion supporting  the  Federal  real  estate 
transfer  tax  has  been  its  alleged  by- 
product value  for  assessment-sales  ratio 
studies  to  improve  property  tax  adminis- 
tration. However,  because  of  inade- 
quate enforcement  and  exclusion  of  as- 
sumed mortgages  from  the  tax  base,  the 
stamp  value  frequently  bears  little  rela- 
tionship to  actual  selling  price,  and  this, 
in  turn,  severely  limits  its  usefulness  for 
assessment-sales  ratio  studies.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  reported  that  analyses  in  con- 
nection with  ratio  studies  have  uncov- 
ered numerous  cases  that  range  from 
complete  noncompliance  to  vmder-  or 
overstamping.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded: 

The  deficiencies  of  the  Federal  real  estate 
transfer  tax  for  establishing  the  sales  price 
of  realty  could  be  overcome  only  by  shifting 
enforcement  responsibility  to  the  States. 

This  would  be  the  case  with  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill,  as  the  incentive  of 
increased  State  revenues  would  be  pres- 
ent as  well  as  the  existence  of  State  laws 
with  which  the  local  and  State  officials 
would  be  compelled  to  comply.  The 
States  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary market  value  information  under  the 
system  provided  for  by  this  bill. 

Utilization  of  credits  against  the  Fed- 
eral conveyance  tax  by  enactment  of 
State  laws  is  expected  to  be  widespread. 
Indeed,  transition  would  not  be  a  prob- 
lem, as  State  and  local  governments  are 
already  showing  a  rising  interest  in  real 
estate  transfer  taxes.  Some  12  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  real 
estate  transfer  taxes;  four  of  these  States 
have  enacted  them  since  1951.  The  State 
and  local  documentary  taxes  are  pat- 
terned, by  and  large,  after  the  Federal 
taxes. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  nine 
States — Florida,    Louisiana,    Maryland. 


Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  South  Caro- 
lina. Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia— now  having  a  State  tax  rate  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  Federal  tax,  would 
be  relieved  of  the  Federal  tax  burden.  By 
a  slight  increase  in  the  State  rate  and/or 
the  statewide  adoption  of  the  local  tax. 
three  States— Alabama,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Washington — and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia also  would  be  relieved  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  burden.  The  38  remaining 
States  could,  by  adopting  a  tax  equiv- 
alent to  the  Federal,  gain  revenues  with- 
out increasing  the  overall  tax  burden 
within  the  State.  By  adopting  the  credit 
device,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  not  lose  the  value  of  capital  gain 
information  on  realty  transactions  in  all 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  inviting  the  States  to  enact 
their  own  real  estate  transfer  taxes  with- 
out adding  to  the  tax  burden  of  their 
own  taxpayers.  Since  the  taxpayers'  li- 
ability would  be  the  same  whether  the 
State  imposed  the  tax  or  not,  the  avail- 
ability of  the  Federal  credit  would  exert 
a  strong  compulsion  on  the  States  to  im- 
pose their  own  transfer  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  careful  and  com- 
plete consideration  of  this  bill  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House. 


THE   CASE   FOR   VIABLE   INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  22,  1965.  Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
placed  in  the  Record  two  recent  articles 
written  for  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional by  my  colleague.  Representative 
Wright  Patman  and  myself  presenting 
our  views  concerning  the  great  issue  of 
viable  interest  rates  versus  low  interest 
rates.  I  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  various  people  commenting  on 
these  two  articles,  to  which  I  have  re- 
sponded. One  of  these  letters,  I  believe, 
would  be  of  general  interest  in  carrying 
forward  the  dialog  on  this  important 
economic  problem;  and  I  include  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Record  : 

Thank  you  for  your  March  25  letter  re- 
garding my  article,  "The  Case  for  Viable 
Interest  Rates,"  In  the  Washington  Post. 
I  am  always  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  amplify  my  views  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Patman,  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  argues 
for  a  reduction  in  Interest  rates  that  many 
consider  already  too  low.  Mr.  Patman  does 
not  think  of  Interest  rates  as  a  cost  like  other 
costs,  which  are  determined  by  the  forces 
of  demand  and  supply  and  which  represent 
compensation  to  banks  for  performing  finan- 
cial services.  Interest  rates  are  the  market's 
mechanism  for  maintaining  the  balance  be- 
tween the  supply  of  money  and  the  demand 
for  It.  When  I  and  other  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  advo- 
cate a  policy  of  "viable"  interest  rates,  we 
ask  only  that  demand  and  supply  not  be 


manipulated  to  produce  distorted  Interest 
rates  that  will  damage  the  n.S.  economy  and 
International  economic  posture. 

I  stated  in  my  article  that  "only  by  the 
exercise  of  self-dlsclpUne  can  we  maintain 
correct  monetary  and  fiscal  policy."  We 
must  curb  our  understandable  preference 
for  an  "easy  money"  policy  because  such  a 
policy  can  produce  harmful  results.  Past 
experience  has  shown  that  easy  money  poli- 
cies are  inappropriate  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic boom. 

What  effects  can  an  overreliance  in  low 
Interest  rates  cause? 

One  effect  may  be  inflation.  On  the  sxir- 
face  inflation  does  not  seem  to  exist.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  price  indexes  and  traditional 
indicators  have  remained  stable.  But  I  and 
others  are  concerned  about  the  existence  of 
concealed  Inflation.  Since  1961  bank  credit 
has  grown  28  percent  while  gross  output  has 
Increased  by  only  22  percent.  Since  whole- 
sale prices  have  remained  relatively  stable, 
we  must  ask  where  the  excess  in  the  growth 
of  credit  over  capacity  has  gone. 

One  answer  is  that  credit  Increases  have 
maintained  wholesale  prices  at  a  high, 
though  stable,  level.  Without  credit  expan- 
sion the  wholesale  price  level  would  probably 
have  dropped,  as  It  has  during  other  periods 
of  our  economic  history. 

My  concern  about  the  possibility  of  infla- 
tion stems  not  only  from  the  threat  of  con- 
cealed Inflation  but  also  from  the  boom 
psychology  the  President  and  his  economic 
advisers  have  encouraged.  Such  forced  op- 
timism is  politically  motivated  and  danger- 
ous. For  the  promotion  of  a  boom  through 
overconfident  reliance  on  "easy  money"  pol- 
icies wUl  likely  lead  to  painful  correction. 

Furthermore  low  interest  rates  may  also 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  quality  of  credit. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  office  expansion  you 
plan  is  soundly  based.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case  with  many  U.S.  borrowers.  EasUy 
available  money  encourages  marginal  busi- 
nesses to  expand  operations  without  sovmd 
financial  bases.  Many  such  ventiires  subse- 
quently faU  because  they  simply  are  unable 
to  compete — they  are  uneconomic.  Such 
faUures  are  wasteful  and  costly  to  the  entire 
economy. 

Home  mortgage  loans  are  subject  to  the 
same  forces.  In  1964  the  foreclosure  rate 
exceeded  100,000.  higher  than  any  year  since 
1939.  For  every  1.000  mortgages  there  were 
during  this  period  4.59  foreclosures — twice 
the  2.34  figure  for  1959.  In  a  recession  such 
foreclosures  would  no  doubt  increase  as  low- 
Income  families  became  unable  to  meet  pay- 
ments. Tighter  credit  policies  would  help 
to  reduce  this  disturbing  high  foreclosure 
rate,  promote  more  careful  lending  policies, 
and  thus  strengthen  the  economy. 

Another  result  of  easy  credit  policies  has 
been  to  stimulate  the  outflow  of  United 
States  bank  funds  to  other  countries.  This 
outflow  became  so  large  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1964  that  the  administration  felt  remedial 
action  was  required.  Thus  the  "interest 
equalization  tax"  on  foreign  securities  pur- 
chased by  American  citizens  is  proposed  by 
the  administration  to  be  extended  to  bank 
loans.  This  action  would  represent  a  re- 
striction of  the  free  flow  of  caplttd  across 
International  boundaries,  a  policy  for  which 
the  United  States  has  stood  for  two  decades. 
The  same  restriction,  many  economists 
agree,  could  be  achieved  by  higher  interest 
rates. 

All  of  the  above  are  good  reasons  for  look- 
ing very  critically  at  present  United  States 
credit  policy.  If  this  examination  shows 
that  on  balance  Interest  rates  are  too  low  to 
be  in  the  long-term  welfare  of  the  economy, 
then  they  should  be  allowed  to  rise  \n  accord 
with  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cuetis. 
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THE  SECOND  BEST  KNOWN  TEXAN 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  has 
given  deserving  recognition  to  our  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Wright  Patm.^n,  in  an  article 
"The  Warrior  From  Patman's  Switch." 
In  a  fair  and  objective  account,  the  au- 
thor, Hubert  Kay,  describes  the  activi- 
ties and  interests  through  the  years  of  the 
man  who  has  become,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  both  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  both  these  committees, 
and  knowing  of  the  chairman's  hard 
work  and  determination,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  place  this  article  into  the 
Record  so  that  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  may  have  a  chance  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Warrior  From  Patman's  Switch 
(By  Hubert  Kay) 

(NoTB. — The  second  best-known  Texan  in 
Washington  has  tried  to  scalp  Andrew  Mel- 
lon. Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  Rockefellers, 
and  now  he's  going  after  the  banks  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.) 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  that 
a  sizable  chunk  of  the  recent  financial 
news — about  the  balance  of  payments,  the 
gold  backing  for  the  dollar,  interest  rates. 
Federal  Reserve  policy,  bank  failures,  the  eco- 
nomic power  and  tax  advantages  enjoyed  by 
foundations — Involves  Wright  Patman,  Con- 
gressman for  the  past  36  years  from  Texar- 
kana,  Tex.  Patman  himself  often  seems  to 
be  the  financial  news.  Over  the  years  he  has 
left  his  name  on  one  major  piece  of  economic 
legislation  (the  Roblnson-Patman  Act)  and 
his  Imprint  on  scores  of  others  (notably  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946 ) ;  nowadays  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  in  connection  with  the 
long  and  acrimonious  war  he  has  waged 
against  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which. 
In  Patman's  book,  is  Just  a  "wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion." 

Patman's  continuovjs  presence  onstage  in 
the  House  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
he  Is  chairman  of  Its  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  through  which  legislation  af- 
fecting banking,  monetary  matters,  and 
housing  must  be  filtered.  Recently,  for 
example,  the  committee  had  the  Job  of 
rushing  through  approval  of  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  remove  the  gold  backing 
on  Federal  Reserve  deposits.  Patman,  fresh 
from  a  hospital  siege  of  "executive  flu,"  got 
the  required  approval  through  the  committee 
In  1  day.  The  Banking  Committee  chairman- 
ship, which  he  attained  in  1963,  is  not  Pat- 
man's only  lever  on  congressional  power. 
Since  1957  he  has  also  been  alternate  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  a 
Senate-House  group  that  advises  Congress 
on  Issues  raised  In  the  President's  annual 
Economic  Report.  He  brought  about  the  cre- 
ation of  the  select  House  and  Senate  Small 
Business  Committees,  and  until  1963  served 
as  chairman  of  the  House  committee.  At  71, 
he  commands  the  additional  prestige  and  in- 
fluence of  having  served  in  Congre-ss  longer 
than  all  but  four  other  Members  (Hayden, 
Celler.   Martin,   McCormack).     Patman   Is 


surely  the  second  best  known  Texan  In 
Washington,  and  his  prestige  is  obviously  not 
dimmed  by  his  old  and  well-known  friend- 
ship with  the  best  known  Texan. 

But  perhaps  the  ultimate  source  of  his 
Influence  has  been,  simply,  the  persistence 
and  zeal  that  marks  all  his  works.  Originally 
a  poor  boy,  from  a  northeast  Texas  town 
called  Patman's  Switch  (it  was  named  for 
his  own  numerous  family  and  a  Katy  Rail- 
road switch),  he  sees  himself  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  little  fellow,  and  is  all  over 
the  place  with  bills  to  help  him  and  to 
thwart  the  big  Interests.  Recently,  he  was 
preparing  to  sponsor  bills  strengthening  the 
area  redevelopment  program  and  providing 
for  a  massive  expansion  of  the  urban- 
renewal  program.  In  addition,  he  was  an- 
nouncing that  the  committee  would  look 
Into  a  string  of  bank  failures,  was  assailing 
the  Treasury  for  its  reluctance  to  crack  down 
harder  on  tax-exempt  foundations,  and  was 
warning  that  the  Fed  was  again  trying  to 
raise  long-term  interest  rates.  Bank  stock- 
holders, he  tirelessly  proclaims,  profit  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense  through  the  Fed's  chronic 
bias  in  favor  of  banks  in  general  and  of  high 
interest  rates  in  particular. 

Perhaps  Patman's  most  predictable  move 
in  this  Congress  was  his  introduction  of 
a  bill,  on  the  session's  first  day,  "to  make 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  responsive  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Improve  the  coordination  of 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  economic  policy."  Pat- 
M.AN  has  introduced  Fed-reform  bills  in  every 
session  of  Congress  since  1934,  even  though 
they  have  never  had  administration  support. 
Most  bankers  view  the  current  bill  as  an 
effort,  not  merely  to  end  the  Fed's  inde- 
pendence, but  to  yoke  it  to  Inflation.  Pat- 
man naturally  sees  his  proposals  in  a  more 
constructive  vein.  During  his  committee's 
hearings  last  year,  he  said  to  the  Fed's  chair- 
man, William  McChesney  Martin :  "It  Is  my 
contention,  Mr.  Martin,  that  if  we  had  had 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  operating  In  the 
people's  interest  and  the  Government's  in- 
terest the  last  40  years,  we  would  not  have 
any  $300  billion  debt  today;  we  might  not 
even  have  any  debt." 

In  the  course  of  feuding  with  the  Fed, 
Patman  has  got  into  the  habit  of  summon- 
ing its  ofBcials  for  prolonged  questioning 
about  the  broad  drift  of  monetary  policy, 
the  narrow  details  of  administration,  and 
everything  in  between.  A  year  ago  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  Fed  was  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  high  living  for  its 
own  employees  and  executives,  and  tirelessly 
read  into  the  record  a  list  of  expenditures 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land, including  money  for  ping-pong  balls 
and  paddles,  theater  tickets,  and  a  $125 
comedian,  who  performed  at  the  bank's  an- 
nual dinner  dance.  Patman  stopped  short 
of  asking  for  an  audited  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  jokes  the  man  had  told,  but  Just 
barely. 

Naturally,  Patman  has  a  fair  number  of 
enemies  and  detractors.  Many  bankers 
would  warmly  endorse  the  Judgment  of  Mar- 
riner  Eccles,  who  once,  when  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  to 
Patman  In  public:  "Your  conception  of  the 
American  banking  system  and  how  It  op- 
erates Is  totally  erroneous."  Some  of  his 
colleagues  dismiss  him  as  a  crank  and  a 
bore.  But  not  all  of  them.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  has  alternated  with 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  who  is  one  of  the  few  men  In 
Congress  with  unimpeachable  credentials  as 
an  economist,  says,  "I  consider  Wright  one 
of  the  most  underrated  men  In  Congress. 
He  knows  more  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
than  anybody  in  Congress,  and  has  more 
factual  knowledge  of  its  operations  than  its 
oflBcials  themselves.  I  wouldn't  want  to  have 
him  making  all  monetary  policy,  but  he's 
a  good  influence." 


the  squeezable  congressman 


Patman  in  person  Is  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  knows  him  only  from 
the  financial  pages.  He  is  soft-voiced,  friend- 
ly, alert,  with  something  of  a  paunch,  a  small 
round  head,  twinkling  blue  eyes,  and  a  che- 
rubic smile — the  overall  effect  being  a  mix- 
ture of  Santa  Claus  and  Foxy  Grandpa.  In 
public  debate  or  oratory  he  often  employs  the 
invective  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  (which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  once  was).  But  in 
conversation,  though  highly  opinionated,  he 
is  also  quiet  and  calmly  reasonable.  He 
doesn't  get  personal  or  impugn  motives,  and 
he  seems  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  peo- 
ple who  disagree  with  him  are  honestly  mis- 
taken. The  appeal  of  what  might  be  called 
Patman's  noncombat  personality  is  attested 
by  a  young  woman  newspaper  reporter  in 
Texarkana,  who  calls  him  "Honorable  Honey," 
or  sometimes  "Hon  Baby,"  and  declares: 
"He's  so  sweet  that  you  just  feel  like  squeezin' 
him  every  time  you  see  him." 

Actually,  the  friendly  Congressman  they 
know  in  Texarkana  Is  quite  a  different  prop- 
osition from  the  fire  breather  of  the  finan- 
cial headlines.  Most  of  his  constituents  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  monetary  and 
other  economic  crusades  that  have  won  him 
national  renown.  What  his  constituents  do 
know  is  that  their  Congressman  works  end- 
lessly to  strengthen  the  district's  faltering 
economy,  reads  every  letter  addressed  to  him 
and  gets  off  a  prompt  reply,  listens  patiently 
to  individual  callers,  and  spares  no  effort 
to  help  either  a  supporter  or  an  opponent. 
Although  he  has  long  suffered  from  diabetes, 
and  tires  a  bit  as  the  day  wears  on,  Patman 
still  follows  his  long-time  habit  of  going  to 
his  office — in  Texarkana  or  Washington— 7 
days  a  week.  He  puts  in  half  a  day  on  week- 
ends, but  a  good  10  hours  or  so  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Not  many  bankers  have  been  exposed  to 
Patman's  lovable  side,  and  there  are  quite  a 
few  who  would  deny  that  he  is  even  sincere 
in  what  he  says  about  big  business.  They 
can.  In  fact,  point  to  a  fair  number  of  charges 
he  has  made  that  seem  wild.  His  Small 
Business  Committee's  1962  report  on  founda- 
tions Included  a  suggestion  that  Rockefeller- 
endowed  foundations'  holdings  of  oil-com- 
pany stocks  represented  an  attempt  to  re- 
store the  old  Standard  Oil  Trust.  Again, 
many  bankers  are  Infuriated  by  the  flve- 
volimie  report  on  his  Investigation  of  the 
ownership  of  stock  in  leading  banks.  They 
contend  it  proves  nothing  except  that  some 
Investors  own  stock  In  more  than  one  bank- 
but  that  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  sinister 
conspiracy. 

Another,  more  serious  copiplalnt  that 
bankers  have  against  Patman  concerns  his 
insistent  demand  for  lower  interest  rates  and 
his  apparent  belief  In  a  high  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply.  His  position  on 
these  matters  is  a  little  fuzzy  around  the 
edges,  and  perhaps  this  is  why  he  is  some- 
times accused  by  bankers  of  Insincerity.  To 
be  sure,  he  denies  that  he  favors  inflation  and 
seems  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
the  money  supply  should  be  reduced  any 
time  Inflation  Is  a  threat;  this  would  be  done 
by  raising  bank  reserve  requirements.  How- 
ever, these  views  are  put  forth  in  a  way  that 
makes  them  seem  a  bit  academic,  and  his 
pronouncements  on  any  current  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  almost  Invariably  Involve  com- 
plaints that  It  Is  not  supplying  enough 
money  to  the  economy  and  is  keeping  Interest 
rates  artiflcally  high.  There  seems  never  to 
have  been  a  time  when  Patman  was  actually 
heard  to  complain  that  rates  were  too  low 
or  the  money  supply  too  large.  In  general, 
It  Is  hard  to  know  what  are  his  criteria  for 
determining  the  amount  of  money  needed 
by  the  economy.  Paul  Douglas  says, 
"Wright's  weakness  Is  that  he  won't  accept 
the  qtiantlty  theory  of  money"; — I.e.,  the 
theory  of  the  relatlcttishlp  between  the  quan- 
tity and  rate  of  use  of  money  In  circulation. 
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the  price  level,  and  the  output  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  formulations  below,  taken  from  a 
135-page  booklet,  "A  Primer  on  Money," 
Issued  by  the  Banking  Committee,  may  sug- 
gest what  Douglas  means — and  also  suggest 
why  so  many  bankers  suspect  the  worst  about 
Patman  : 

"If  the  Government  can  Issue  bonds,  why 
can't  It  Issue  money  and  save  the  Interest? 
"A  few  clearheaded  and  firm  individuals, 
such  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  have  Insisted  that 
the  Government  can  •  *  •.  To  a  small  ex- 
tent, the  Government  does  issue  money,  to 
buy  back  the  bonds  it  has  already  Issued, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  How- 
ever, It  has  long  been  one  of  the  political 
facts  of  life  that  private  banks  must  be  al- 
lowed to  create  the  lion's  share  of  the  money, 
If  not  all  of  the  money.  Thus  there  Is  little 
opposition  to  the  Government's  printing 
bonds  and  then  permitting  the  banks  to  cre- 
ate the  money  with  which  to  buy  those 
bonds;  but  proposals  that  the  Government 
Itself  create  the  money  instead  of  the  bonds 
have  always  set  off  tremendous  political  up- 
heavals. Bankers  are  politically  very  pow- 
erful, even  in  wartime.  For  example,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  set  off  a  political  furor  when  he 
Insisted  upon  having  the  Government  issue 
$346  million  in  money  (the  so-called  green- 
backs) instead  of  issuing  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  paying  interest  on  the  money 
•  »  •.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  think,  as  many  do, 
that  the  'greenbacks'  were  Inflationary. 

"If  the  Government  issued  more  money  In- 
stead of  Government  bonds  Isn't  there  a  dan- 
ger that  the  Government  would  Issue  too 
much  money  and  cause  Inflation? 

"Once  again.  It  Is  no  less  Inflationary  for 
the  private  banks  to  create  $1  billion  of  new 
money  to  buy  $1  billion  of  bonds  than  it  is 
for  the  Government  to  create  $1  billion  of 
new  money." 

Most  bankers  would  probably  object  that 
this  answer  is  irrelevant.  Ordinarily,  when 
the  Treasury  Issues  $1  billion  of  bonds  there 
Is  no  occasion  for  the  banks  to  create  $1  bil- 
lion of  new  money.  Most  Treasury  bonds 
are  bought  by  private  Investors — which 
means  that  they  sop  up  private  savings  and 
are  not  Inflationary.  Before  1951,  it  is  true, 
the  Fed  was  often  a  heavy  buyer  of  these 
honds,  and  Patman  has  a  point  when  he 
notes  that  such  purchases  were  no  less  in- 
flationary than  Just  printing  new  money. 
The  Fed's  checks  for  the  bonds  would  end 
up  in  banks,  ultimately  expanding  their  re- 
serves and  lending  capabilities  and,  in  effect, 
adding  to  the  Nation's  supply  of  "checkbook 
money."  The  purpose  of  the  Fed's  heavy 
buying  was  to  peg  the  prices  of  Government 
bonds;  the  bonds  carried  Interest  rates  too 
low  to  attract  many  private  buyers.  But 
these  forced  purchases  Interfered  with  the 
Fed's  function  of  controlling  the  money  sup- 
ply, the  Fed  itself  was  distressed  by  their  in- 
flationary effects,  and  the  practice  ended 
with  the  famous  March  1951,  "accord"  be- 
tween the  Fed  and  the  Treasury.  Patman 
himself  was,  and  is,  loudly  opposed  to  the 
1951  accord. 

what  comes  after  the  primer 
Patman's  views  about  money  management 
clearly  Inspire  his  efforts  to  overhaul  the 
Ped's  administrative  and  policymaking  ap- 
paratus. If  he  were  a  monetary  conservative, 
these  efforts  would  not  seem  so  controversial. 
But  given  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  "Primer 
on  Money,"  it  Is  hard  to  view  the  demands 
for  an  overhaul  except  as  a  preface  to  other 
demands,  for  cheap  money. 

Patman's  argument  with  the  Fed  comes 
down,  essentially,  to  two  matters:  (1)  his 
contention  that  the  Fed  Is  now  improperly 
dominated  by  private  banks;  and  (2)  his  in- 
sistence that  it  should  be  responsible  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Proposition  No.  1  refers  primarily  to  the 
Ped's  Open  Market  Committee,  which  meets 
every  3  weeks  and   decides  whether  to  In- 


crease or  decrease  the  Nation's  money  sup- 
ply— i.e.,  by  buying  or  selling  Government 
securities.  Patman  contends  that  commer- 
cial banks  unduly  influence  these  crucial  de- 
cisions. Commercial  banks  elect  most  of  the 
directors  of  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  the  directors  elect  the  Reserve 
banks'  presidents,  five  of  whom  sit  on  the 
Open  Market  Committee.  (The  president 
of  the  New  York  bank  is  a  permanent  mem- 
ber; the  other  four  seats  are  rotated  among 
the  other  11  presidents.) 

At  any  given  time,  to  be  sure,  the  five  are 
outniunbered  by  the  seven  members  of  the 
Fed's  Board  of  Governors,  who  are  perma- 
nent committee  members.  But  Patman 
points  out  that  all  12  Reserve  bank  presi- 
dents attend  the  committee  meetings  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  argue  and  infiuence 
the  Governors.  In  a  vote,  moreover,  only  two 
Governors  need  be  won  over  to  give  the 
bankers  a  majority. 

Most  bankers  and  Fed  officials  deny  that 
Patman  has  much  of  a  case.  First  of  all, 
they  point  out,  the  election  of  any  regional 
Reserve  bank  president  can  be  vetoed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  Washington.  In  ad- 
dition, the  five  men  representing  the  banks 
often  disagree  with  one  another.  The  most 
important  vote  taken  by  the  committee  last 
year  was  probably  a  6-to-5  decision,  on  Au- 
gust 18,  to  switch  to  a  slightly  less  easy 
monetary  policy.  The  five  bank  presidents 
voted  3  to  2  in  favor  of  the  new  policy. 

Patman's  other  main  contention  about  the 
Fed — that  it  should  not  be  Independent  of 
the  President  and  Congress — probably  has 
more  support  than  his  charges  of  banker 
domination.  Many  conservatives  agree  with 
Patman  that  it  is  undemocratic  for  mone- 
tary decisions  to  be  sealed  off  from  the 
voters;  for  example.  Prof.  Milton  Friedman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  whom  many 
regard  as  our  most  distinguished  writer  on 
monetary  theory,  testified  before  Patman's 
Banking  Committee  last  year  that  "it  is  most 
imdesirable  politically  to  give  so  much  power 
to  individuals  not  subject  to  close  control 
by  the  electorate."  Many  also  agree  with 
Patman's  view  that  it  is  absurd  to  tolerate 
a  situation  in  which  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  shared  by  the 
Fed,  the  Treasury,  and  other  agencies,  but 
there  Is  no  formal  coordination  between 
them.  Patman  wants  the  administration  to 
have  statutory  control  of  the  Fed  "so  that 
one  agency  will  not  be  stamping  on  the 
brake  while  another  Is  stepping  on  the 
accelerator." 

If  Patman's  bill  were  enacted,  the  Fed 
would  scarcely  be  recognizable.  The  blU 
would  at)olish  the  Open  Market  Committee, 
leaving  its  functions  to  be  performed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  alone.  It  would  compel 
member  banks  to  sell  back  their  stock  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks;  this  would  serve 
to  end  the  banks'  troublesome  illusion,  as 
Patman  sees  It,  that  they  "own"  the  Reserve 
banks.  Otherwise,  the  bill  Is  devoted  to 
canceling  out  the  provisions  by  which  pre- 
vious Congresses  sought  to  assure  the  Fed's 
independence  of  political  control.  For 
example,  the  Fed  is  now  uniquely  free  of  any 
need  to  request  appropriations;  before  turn- 
ing over  to  the  Treasury  the  sizable  income 
it  derives  from  interest  on  Government 
securities,  it  deducts  its  own  expenses  (of 
about  $200  million  per  year).  Patman's  bill 
would  compel  the  Fed  to  ask  Congress  for  a 
yearly  allowance  like  any  other  agency.  It 
would  also  require  the  Fed,  which  now  has 
its  books  audited  by  private  firms,  to  Justify 
its  expenditures  to  the  Comptroller  General 
and  Congress  through  regular  audit  by  the 
General  Acocunting  Office. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors are  now  appointed  by  the  President 
for  14-year  terms,  with  one  member's  term 
expiring  every  2  years.  Thus,  barring  deatlis 
or  resignations,  it  is  only  during  his  last  2 
years  In  office  that  a  two-term  President  can 


enjoy  a  board  with  a  majority  of  members 
appointed  by  himself.  Patman's  bill  would 
change  this  by  reducing  the  board  to  five 
members  appointed  for  5-year  terms,  with 
one  member's  term  expiring  each  year;  thus 
the  President  would  have  a  majority  after 
his  first  2  years.  He  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  begin  and  end  any  member's 
term  as  chairman  whenever  he  chose. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Patman  also  wants  to 
clear  up  an  ambiguity  in  the  1946  Employ- 
ment Act.  The  preface,  which  he  helped  to 
write,  makes  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  "to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  o^ 
the  Government's  plans,  fimctions,  and  re- 
sources •  •  •  to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power." 
Patman  believes  that  this  means  Federal 
monetary  policy  Is  now  required  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  Treasury's  fiscal  policies. 
Fed  Chairman  Martin  believes  that  the  Fed 
has  cooperated  to  this  end,  but  that  it  Is 
not  legally  required  to.  Patman's  bill  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  Fed  to  carry  out 
the  President's  recommendations  on  fiscal 
and  debt-management  policy  as  well  as 
guidelines  concerning  monetary  policy,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  including  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  as  defined  by  him,  and 
to  submit  quarterly  reports  to  Congress 
setting  forth  in  comprehensive  detail  Just 
how  this  was  being  done.  In  sum,  the  Pat- 
man bill  would  reduce  the  handsome  white 
Federal  Reserve  Building  on  Constitution 
Avenue  to  an  annex  of  the  White  House. 

THE  ROAD  FROM  PATMAN'S  SWITCH 

Wright  Patman  and  Samuel  Ealy  Johnson 
shared  one  of  the  Texas  Legislature's  double 
desks  in  the  early  1920's,  and  there  is  a  warm 
bond  between  Patman  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
today.  The  President  has  often  publicly  re- 
called the  advice  his  father  gave  him  when 
he  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1937: 
"Son,  when  you  get  up  there  m  Washington 
you're  going  to  have  to  vote  on  a  lot  of  Issues 
that  you  won't  have  had  time  to  study  up 
on.  So  when  you  don't  know  how  to  vote, 
you  pass  until  you  see  how  Wright  Patman 
votes  and  vote  like  he  does,  t>ecause  he  al- 
ways votes  for  the  people." 

Patman's  concern  for  the  people,  and 
his  hostility  to  big  eastern  banks,  are  ad- 
mittedly bovmd  up  with  nostalgia  for  the 
small  town  and  rural  America  of  his  youth. 
During  his  hearings  on  the  Fed  last  year  he 
declared:  "I  think  a  lot  of  these  ghost  towns 
all  over  America  today  can  be  charged  to  the 
failure  of  many  of  the  banks — not  all  of 
them — to  come  to  the  aid  and  rescue  of  their 
own  local  people  •  *  •.  Today  it  looks  like 
we  are  going  to  have  about  12  big  cities 
with  practically  all  the  population — little 
towns  dried  up,  the  countryside  bleak." 

The  Patmans  had  come  to  Cass  County 
from  Georgia,  around  1865,  In  covered 
wagons;  they  stopped  at  what  came  to  be 
known  as  Patman's  Switch  because  the  red 
hills  there  looked  like  Georgia.  Most  of 
them  were  Primitive  Baptists,  who  believed 
that  churches 'should  have  no  trappings  or 
music  In  them.  The  Patmans  owned  farm- 
land, had  sawmills,  shingle  mills,  and  grist- 
mills, and  a  country  store  at  Turkey  Creek. 
They  also  built  a  church,  which  the  older 
Patmans  quit  going  to  when  the  Missionary 
Baptists  In  the  congregation  installed  an 
organ.  Wright's  recollections  of  ills  boyhood 
make  it  clear  that  life  was  austere  in  Pat- 
man's Switch.  "My  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
earned  a  little  extra  by  repairing  cotton  gins, 
but  we  were  always  poor.  Neither  of  my 
parents  had  much  education,  but  my  mother 
was  an  ardent  student  of  the  Bible.  She 
told  me  never  to  use  the  Lord's  name  in  vain 
and  I  never  did.  My  father  was  against 
cigarettes — he  called  them  coffin  tacks — and 
said  he'd  rather  see  me  drink  than  smoke  if 
I  had  to  have  a  vice,  although  he  would 
rather  I  didn't  do  either.  So  I  didn't  do 
either.     In   recent   years   I   may   take    one 
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cocktail  at  a  party — but  I  almost  never  go 
to  cocktail  parties.  I'd  rather  spend  15  min- 
utes really  talking  with  somebody." 

At  15,  Patman  began  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  organized  a  high  school 
debating  society.  After  high  school  he  sold 
life  insurance  for  a  while,  later  worked  as  a 
sharecropper  until  he  had  saved  enough  for 
a  2-year  course  (and  a  law  degree)  at  Ten- 
nessee's Cumberland  University.  By  1920, 
when  he  was  27.  Patman  was  a  lawyer,  a  war 
veteran,  a  Boy  Scout  leader,  a  spellbinding 
orator — and  obviously  a  political  comer.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  promptly 
attacked  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  almost 
beat  him  when  he  came  up  for  reelection  in 
1922.  But  he  won  again,  by  300  votes,  and 
in  1924  moved  to  Texarkana,  where  he  was 
elected  district  attorney. 

The  Job  was  a  tough  one,  for  Texarkana 
sprawls  across  the  Texas-Arkansas  border 
and  is  also  near  both  the  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana  State  lines — a  location  that,  dur- 
ing prohibition,  attracted  bootleggers,  high- 
jackers, gamblers,  and  vice  operators.  "We 
had  highjacking  and  robberies  in  the  streets. 
In  the  post  office,  and  all  around,"  Patman 
remembers.  "I  had  a  hectic  time.  Thugs 
were  sent  from  Chicago  to  get  me.  and  the 
Governor  sent  Texas  Rangers  to  protect  me. 
But  I  broke  up  vice  and  gambling."  In 
1928  he  was  elected  for  the  flrst  time  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

A    BONtrS    or    CONTENTION 

Patman  got  off  to  a  fast  start  there  too. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the 
Intensely  controversial  bonus  bill,  and  soon 
became  leader  of  the  campaign  for  It.  The 
bill  concerned  the  soldiers'  bonus,  originally 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1924.  Each  World 
War  I  veteran  was  to  receive  an  extra  $1.25 
per  day  for  oversea  service  and  $1  per  day 
for  service  in  the  United  States,  with  pay- 
ment In  the  form  of  endowment  policies 
payable  in  1945.  When  the  depression  began, 
demands  for  immediate  cash  payment  of  the 
bonus  rose  to  a  clamor.  Patman  was  among 
those  who  believed  that  a  huge  payment  in 
greenbacks  might  boost  purchasing  power 
enough  to  end  the  depression.  (He  still 
thinks  it  might  have.) 

The  Hoover  administration  opposed  the 
bonus  bill,  and  this  got  Patman  Into  a  feud 
with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mel- 
lon. Before  long,  Patman  was  charging  that 
Mellon  had  used  his  office  to  further  private 
business  interests.  He  tried  to  get  Mellon 
Impeached,  but  after  2  weeks  of  hearings  the 
Secretary  resigned  to  become  Ambassador  to 
Britain,  and  the  charges  were  dropped.  The 
bonus  battle  warmed  up  in  the  summer  of 
1932,  when  a  ragtag  "bonus  army"  of  veterans 
camped  on  Anacostla  Flats  and  demonstrated 
In  front  of  the  Capitol.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  House  had  passed  but  the  Senate 
had  rejected  the  Patman  bonus  bill.  When 
the  Army  burned  out  the  Anacostla  encamp- 
ment and  dispersed  the  veterans,  a  move 
arose  in  Congress  to  Impeach  the  President. 
The  Impeachment  resolution  never  got  very 
far,  but  Patman  was  among  those  who  tried 
to  prevent  the  House  from  tabling  it. 

The  bonus  bill  did  a  lot  to  hurt  Patman's 
political  advancement.  He  was  now  perma- 
nently labeled  an  inflationist  and  a  "funny 
money"  man.  Worse,  perhaps,  he  was  a  rebel 
In  the  eyes  of  his  party  leaders — for  Roosevelt 
no  less  than  Hoover  opposed  the  bonus  pay- 
ment. Vice-President-elect  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner ordered  Patman  to  lay  off,  but  he  refused. 
In  retaliation,  Patman  says,  "they  kept  me  off 
the  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Committee  for  8 
years.  Otherwise.  I  would  have  become  chair- 
man of  it  18  years  ago"  (Instead  of  2  years 
ago). 

Session  after  session  he  popped  the  bonus 
bin  first  Into  the  House  of  Representatives 
hopper,  so  that  "H.R.  1"  became  almost 
synonymous  with  "Patman  bonus  bill."  In 
1935  both  the  House  and  Senate  passed  a 
modified   version  of   the  Patman  bill,  pro- 


viding for  $2.2  billion  worth  of  greenbacks; 
President  Roosevelt  appeared  in  person  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  deliver  his  veto 
message.  Finally,  In  January  1936,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  still  another  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  and  also  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Out  to  veterans  that  June  went 
$2.2  billion  worth  of  "baby  bonds"  (they 
accumulated  Interest  but  were  not  salable) . 
By  the  end  of  the  year  over  $1  billion  of  the 
payment  had  been  cashed  in  by  the  veterans. 
To  Patman's  Intense  disappointment,  the 
pajrment  seemed  to  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  economy.  The  reason,  he  gradually 
came  to  realize,  was  that  the  Fed  was  then 
acting  to  cut  down  consumer  purchasing 
power  (it  doubled  bank  reserve  requirements 
in  1936-37).  Patman's  hostility  toward  the 
Fed  dates  from  this  episode. 

the    texarkana     TRtTSTBtJSTER 

Meanwhile,  he  had  found  another  chal- 
lenge to  his  crusading  Instincts — the  chal- 
lenge of  monopoly.  He  became  exercised 
about  the  problem  of  suppliers  that  offer 
special  temporary  discounts  to  big  and  fa- 
vored cvistomers,  thereby  helping  them  to 
outdistance  and  eliminate  their  competitors. 
The  Clajrton  Act  of  1914  had  outlawed  such 
discriminatory  pricing  except  when  made  "in 
good  faith  to  meet  competition.'.'  With  the 
coming  of  the  depression,  hard-pressed  Inde- 
pendent merchants  began  clamoring  that 
this  "good  faith"  loophole  was  giving  the  big 
new  chain  stores  an  unbearable  advantage. 
With  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  Patman  put  together 
a  loophole-closing  bill  that  swept  through 
Congress  In  June  1936,  In  a  near-unanimous 
vote. 

Trade  associations  of  grocers,  druggists, 
and  some  small  businessmen  are  still  warm 
supporters  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
Patman  himself  calls  It  the  Golden  Rule  of 
American  business.  But  In  practice  the 
act's  provisions  have  proved  difficult  to  en- 
force; they  generate  a  fantastic  volume  of 
litigation,  and  some  lawyers  believe  that  their 
net  effect  is  to  restrict  legitimate  price  com- 
petition. 

Patman's  biggest  cause  in  recent  years, 
aside  from  his  war  on  the  Fed,  has  been  a 
war  on  tax-exempt  foundations,  waged 
through  the  Hoiise  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. His  ostensible  purpose  was  to  look  into 
the  "tax-dodge"  aspects  of  foundations. 
Patman  did,  in  fact,  have  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  many  foundations  with  worthy 
sounding  purposes  were  actually  set  up  to 
enable  their  sponsors  to  avoid  Income  taxes. 
But  as  the  Investigation  developed.  It  came 
to  be  a  kind  of  nit-plcklng  expose  of  all  sorts 
of  big  business  practices  that  he  considered 
wicked — e.g.,  the  Ford  Foundation's  payment 
to  Benson  Ford  of  $15,000  for  attending  only 
three  trustee  meetings  during  1960-62. 

A    bouquet    from     ROBERTSON 

But  whether  Patman  is  remembered  as  a 
major  figure  in  economic  history  or  as  an 
Ineffectual  meddler  in  money  matters  will 
depend  on  the  outcome  of  his  feud  with 
the  Fed.    What  is  the  likely  outcome?  I 

Patman's  immediate  plans  call  for  still 
another  round  of  Banking  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  Fed.  However,  he  does  not  ex- 
pect congressional  action  soon  on  his  bill, 
and  he  is  not  forecasting  Presidential  help 
on  It  either.  Any  aggressive  Presidential 
action  against  the  Fed  would  be  surprising 
in  the  light  of  Johnson's  statement  last  Oc- 
tober, when  the  President  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  excellent  results  of  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary policy  "over  the  pmst  4  years,"  and  con- 
tinued: "All  this  has  been  made  possible  by 
close  ties  between  our  monetary  and  ovir 
fiscal  and  debt-management  policies,  and 
close  harmony  among  the  men  responsible 
for  these  policies.  We  have  maintained  the 
Federal  Reserve's  traditional  Independence 
within  the  Government.  Yet  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the   administration  agree   en- 


tirely on  the  practical  need  for  Informal  co- 
ordination among  the  various  economic  pro- 
grams of  the  Government."  Another  clue  to 
the  way  the  wind  Is  blowing  toward  Patman 
from  the  White  House  is  the  fact  that,  soon 
after  becoming  President,  Johnson  offered 
him  a  Federal  Judgeship. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  Patman  will  succeed  in  overhauling  the 
Fed  drastically.  But  perhaps  the  outcome 
of  the  feud  will  not  be  seen  as  a  total  set- 
back for  Patman,  either.  There  Is,  at  least, 
something  to  be  said  for  a  view  that  was  put 
forward  by  one  of  the  Fed's  own  Governors, 
J.  L.  Robertson,  a  conservative  who  has  gen- 
erally opposed  Patman  in  the  past.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Banking  Committee  hearings 
last  year  Robertson  said,  "I  think  that  It  is 
all  to  the  good  that  you  are  taking  a  look 
at  the  whole  System  and  all  aspects  of  it." 
Then,  addressing  himself  directly  to  Patman. 
the  Governor  declared:  "I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  think  that  the  scrutiny  which  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  personally  lavished  on  the 
System  over  the  years  has  been  beneficial  In 
more  ways  than  you  know,  because  It  has 
served  to  keep  the  System  on  Its  toes." 


A    PROGRAM    WITH    RESPECT    TO 
WILD   PREDATORY   MAMMALS 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  and  program  with 
respect  to  wild  predatoiy  mammals  such 
as  the  wolf,  the  mountain  lion,  the  lynx, 
the  bobcat,  several  species  of  bear,  and 
other  large  wild  carnivorous  animals 
native  to  North  America.  My  bill  is 
identical  to  one  which  was  introduced 
earlier  this  session  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Congressman  Dingell, 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  87th  Congress 
I  introduced  a  House  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Predator  Control.  I  was 
prompted  to  do  so  by  my  concern  for 
the  seemingly  wholesale  and  Indis- 
crimate  slaughter  of  these  native  Amer- 
ican animals  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tection of  domestic  animals  and  agri- 
cultural crops.  This  concern  was  shared 
by  many  conservation  organizations  in 
this  country.  The  state  of  affairs  in  this 
area  was  such  that  following  the  intro- 
duction of  my  bill.  Secretary  Udall  called 
upon  a  blue  ribbon  group  under  the 
leadership  of  A.  Starker  Leopold  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  predator  and 
rodent  control  in  the  areas  under  his 
jurisdiction;  namely,  the  Branch  of 
Predator  and  Rodent  Control. 

On  March  9,  1964,  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Wildlife  Management,  as  this  group 
was  named,  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary its  report.  This  report  has  since 
became  known  as  the  Leopold  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  two  paragraph 
summary  of  this  report.  The  paragraph 
states  that : 

Federal  responsibility  for  minimizing  ani- 
mal damage  Is  properly  assigned  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.     But  the  program  of 
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animal  control,  under  the  Branch  of  Preda- 
tor and  Rodent  Control,  has  become  an  end 
In  Itself  and  no  longer  Is  a  balanced  com- 
ponent of  an  overall  scheme  of  wildlife  hus- 
bandry and  management.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  board,  far  more  animals  are  being  killed 
than  would  be  required  for  effective  protec- 
tion of  livestock,  agricultural  crops,  wild- 
land  resources,  and  human  health.  This 
unnecessary  destruction  is  further  aug- 
mented by  State,  county,  and  Individual 
endeavor.  The  Federal  Government,  It 
would  seem,  should  be  setting  an  example  in 
the  proper  scientific  management  of  all  wild- 
life resources,  with  a  view  to  total  public 
interest  and  welfare.  Instead,  the  Branch 
of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control  has  devel- 
oped into  a  semlautonomous  bureaucracy 
whose  function  In  many  localities  bears 
scant  relationship  to  real  need  and  less  still 
to  scientific  management, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today  would  be  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  would  be  a  first 
step  in  the  creation  of  such  an  overall 
scheme  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Leopold 
report,  but  it  would  not  infringe  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who,  as  we  all  know,  has  shown 
such  admirable  commonsense  in  matters 
such  as  these. 

Speaking  as  an  avid  hunter  who  has 
long  recognized  the  necessity  of  mar- 
shaling our  natural  resources  and  who 
has  long  advocated  a  sensible  conserva- 
tion policy  by  all  groups,  I  strongly  urge 
that  my  colleagues  support  this  neces- 
sary legislation. 

The  bill  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  such  reorganizations, 
reductions,  and  adjustments  in  the  pred- 
atory control  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as  are  nec- 
essary to  prepare  for  the  implementation 
of  this  act. 

It  also  states  that  the  policy  of  this 
Congress  is  to  recognize  that  the  wolf, 
the  coyote,  the  mountain  lion,  the  lynx, 
the  bobcat,  the  several  species  of  bear, 
and  other  large,  wild  carnivores  native 
to  North  America  and  commonly  known 
as  predatory  mammals,  are  among  the 
wildlife  resources  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, is  authorized  to  engage  in  the  con- 
servation and,  when  necessaiy  to  prevent 
damage  to  domestic  livestock,  the  con- 
trol of  such  predatory  mammals. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  Organization,  which  has 
existed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
under  various  names,  is  the  oldest  inter- 
national organization  of  this  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  terms  of  hemispheric  solidarity 


and  development  are  legion.  Today  we 
mark  not  only  the  anniversary  of  an  or- 
ganization but  the  reaffirmation  of  our 
own  commitment  to  Latin  American  na- 
tions and  peoples. 

Together  we  can  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  loyalty  and  soli- 
darity between  our  nations.  But  we  can 
also  continue  our  steady  progress  toward 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Latin  American  nations. 

We  have  made  great  gains.  The  part- 
nership of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
resulted  in  a  better  standard  of  living 
and  more  of  the  fruits  of  modern  tech- 
nology and  science  for  millions  of  people 
already.  But  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Perhaps  the  most  important  les- 
son of  the  Alliance  thus  far  is  the  magni- 
tude of  the  job  before  us  and  the  neces- 
sity for  patience  in  solving  the  problems 
that  have  developed  over  centuries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  have  been  honored  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  a  num- 
ber of  mterparliamentary  meetings  with 
Latin  American  legislators.  I  have  de- 
veloped warm  friendships  with  many  of 
them  and  feel  a  personal  commitment  to 
hemispheric  progress. 

Time  and  again,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  dedication  and  purpose  of  these 
leaders  In  helping  their  nations  solve 
their  pressing  problems.  They  know,  as 
we  know,  that  while  Pan  American  Day 
is  an  opportunity  for  commendation  of 
our  progress  to  date,  it  is  also  an  occasion 
to  take  a  new  look  at  the  structure  of 
hemispheric  relations. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  today  took  the 
opportimity  to  point  out  possible  re- 
visions of  the  Bogotd  charter  and  other 
measures  to  bolster  freedom  in  Latin 
America.  I  would  like  to  call  these  two 
editorials,  both  entitled  "The  OAS  at  75" 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by  in- 
serting them  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
The  OAS  at  75 

Pan  American  Day,  which  is  celebrated 
every  year  on  April  14.  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance today  because  it  is  the  75th  anniversary 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  This  makes  the  OAS  the 
oldest  International  organization  of  its  kind 
In  the  world. 

The  weeklong  celebrations  that  are  under 
way  all  over  the  hemisphere  are  legitimate. 
There  is  something  to  celebrate.  But  when 
the  banquets,  the  speeches  and  the  self -con- 
gratulations are  over.  It  would  be  well  to  turn 
to  the  ways  In  which  the  OAS  can  be 
Improved. 

Secretary  General  Jos6  Mora  did  just  this 
last  November  with  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions. He  suggested  strengthening  the 
Council  of  the  OAS,  which  is  a  permanent  ex- 
ecutive body  like  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  theoretically  supreme 
body  of  the  OAS  Is  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference, which  is  supposed  to  meet  every  5 
years.  It  has  not  met  since  1954  and  no  one 
wants  It  to  meet.  Mr.  Mora  suggested,  In- 
stead, that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  hem- 
isphere meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  reform  the 
OAS.  Admittedly  it  will  not  be  easy.  That 
maverick,  Cuba,  has  been  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  OAS,  but  It  Is  legally  stlU 
a  member,  since  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Bogota  Charter  to  expel  members.  The  In- 
ter-American System  is,  by  mutual  agree- 


ment, antl-Comm\inlst  and  democratic,  al- 
though some  regimes  that  have  not  been 
excluded  can  hardly  be  considered  demo- 
cratic. 

Latin  America  has  not  fovmd  an  ideology 
of  Its  own.  Its  traditional  authoritarian 
political  structure  and  Its  feudal  social  struc- 
ture have  broken  down  in  many  countriee 
and  they  are  collapsing  in  all  20  nations. 
Marxism,  as  an  Ideology.  Is  weak  except  In 
Cuba,  and  Christian  Democracy  has  taken 
hold  only  In  Chile  and  Venezuela.  Democ- 
racy, as  it  Is  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  suit  either  the  temperament  or  the 
economic  structiires  foxxnd  In  the  Latin 
American  covmtrles. 

Thus,  one  falls  back  on  the  good  old — 75 
years  old — Organization  of  American  States. 
It  provides  collective  security  and  an  Instru- 
ment for  international  action.  It  Is  a  bit  In- 
firm, but  there  is  a  lot  of  life  in  it.  On  thla 
anniversary  one  can  sincerely  wish  the  OAS 
many  happy  returns. 

The  OAS  at  75 

Ever  since  the  epoch  of  discovery,  residents 
of  the  New  World  have  sensed  that  th.elr 
hemisphere  was  somehow  tied  together  by 
more  than  geographic  accident.  In  1826. 
Simon  Bolivar  saw  the  New  World  as  com- 
prising "independent  nations,  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  set  of  laws  which  would 
govern  their  foreign  relations  and  afford 
them  a  right  to  survival  through  a  general 
and  permanent  congress." 

The  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  today  marks  its  75th  birthday,  reflects 
and  enhances  that  historic  Impulse.  The 
OAS  finds  Its  origins  in  the  Commercial 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  created 
in  1890  as  the  flrst  venture  In  Pan-Ameri- 
canism. From  that  seed  grew  the  OAS, 
which  took  Its  present  form  In  1948,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  which  Is  the  economic 
and  social  analogue  of  the  hemisphere  or- 
ganization. 

Much  has  changed  in  75  years.  What  is 
truly  remarkable  is  the  extent  to  which  that 
common  sense  of  destiny  has  survived  those 
changes.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  coun- 
tries with  an  Iberian  heritage  differ  in  fim- 
damental  attitudes  from  countries  with  an 
Anglo-Saxon  background.  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  has  had  to  learn  some  hard 
realities  about  Latin -American  national  sen- 
sibilities— and  that  the  day  has  gone  forever 
when  a  Secretary  of  State  could  say  {as  did 
Oiney)  that  the  United  States  was  "practi- 
cally sovereign"  throughout  the  New  World. 

Yet  It  Is  not  empty  hyperbole  to  speak 
about  the  sister  Republics  in  the  hemisphere. 
The  best  proof  was  offered  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962.  When  the  pinch  of 
pressure  was  hardest,  and  when  the  outcome 
was  far  from  certain,  Latin-American  mem- 
bers of  the  OAS  were  unanimous  in  support- 
ing the  United  States  In  the  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  little  ques- 
tion that  Soviet  behavior  «ras  Influenced  by 
the  common  resolve  displayed  on  that  criti- 
cal occasion. 

No  doubt  the  OAS  is  imperfect.  It  Is  ham- 
pered by  twin  difficulties.  The  constitution- 
al Inhibitions  of  the  United  States,  which 
make  this  country  reluctant  to  enlarge  its 
grant  of  authority  to  the  OAS,  are  one  prob- 
lem. Another  Is  the  very  diversity  and  fre- 
quent clash  of  Interests  that  characterize 
the  Latin-American  countries — making  them 
reluctant  to  vest  more  responsibility  in  a 
regional  group. 

Still,  progress  has  been  enormous  and 
growth  impressive.  The  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  founded  in  1902.  has 
become  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  established  5 
years  ago.  has  become  a  principal  Instnmient 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  And  the  Inter- 
American  Conunittee  on  the  Alliance,  known 
as  CIAP,  has  brought  a  small  patch  of  order 
into  the  complex  and  confused  economic  In- 
terrelations of  sovereign  states. 
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More  progress  can  be  achieved  this  May  at 
a  Special  Inter-American  Conference  In  Rio. 
There  are  some  practical  organizational  pro- 
posals suggested  by  Secretary  General  Mora, 
who  Is  showing  a  somewhat  stronger  leader- 
ship role  than  in  the  past.  Certainly  the 
OAS  should  do  more  to  ensure  respect  for 
hiiman  rights  and  constitutional  government. 
Annual  meetings  of  foreign  ministers  are  an 
obvious  and  useful  idea. 

Some  countries — notably  Chile — are  inter- 
ested In  even  more  drastic  changes  In  the 
OAS  structure.  Surely  debate  will  be  wel- 
comed, because  the  warmth  of  the  discussion 
suggests  that  the  system  is  worth  arguing 
about.  On  Its  75th  birthday,  the  OAS  not 
only  survives  but  flourishes.  It  may  yet 
show  the  way  to  a  freer,  safer,  and  more 
prosperous  world. 

Another  series  of  events  marking  Pan 
American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week 
will  take  place  in  Boston  in  the  next 
week.  Throughout  the  month  of  April 
special  exhibits  have  been  shown  in  Bos- 
ton throiigh  the  auspices  of  groups  such 
as  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Boston 
University,  and  Harvard  University. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has 
prepared  a  special  showing  of  Peruvian 
textiles,  the  Boston  University  Latin 
American  Club  prepared  an  exhibit  on 
Brazil  and  films  and  art  displays  on 
various  Latin  American  nations  are 
scheduled. 

On  Thursday,  April  22,  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Society  of  New  England,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Forrest  Cranmer,  will 
conduct  a  day-long  program  on  "Private 
Initiative  in  Latin  America."  I  think 
that  these  programs  demonstrate  the  af- 
fection and  interest  in  Massachusetts 
for  Latin  America,  and  I  would  like  to 
include  the  list  of  the  scheduled  events 
in  the  Conoressional  Record  : 
Program  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
New  England 
dates,  events,  and  cooperating  groups 
Month  of  April  1965,  Copley  Square:  Ex- 
hibits In  connection  with  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  National 
Library  Week.  Boston  Public  Library. 

March- April  2,  room  8,  725  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston:  Pan  American  Society  ex- 
hibit on  the  Bi-National  Institute  of  Mexico 
City,  Boston  University. 

April  6-30,  third  floor,  exhibit  area,  300  The 
Fenway:  Bi-National  Institute  of  Mexico  City 
exhibit,  Simmons  College. 

Thiirsday,  April  1,  2:40  p.m.,  room  100, 
Baker  Library:  "How  Latin  America  sees  the 
U.S.  Investor,"  first  public  lecture  in  the  1965 
George  H.  Leatherbee  Lecture  series  on  inter- 
national affairs.  Speakers:  Dr.  Enrique  Gar- 
cia Vasquez,  vice  president.  Central  Bank  of 
Argentina,  and  Mr.  Miguel  S.  Wionczek.  of 
Mexico  City,  information  director.  Center  for 
Latin  American  Monetary  Studies,  Harvard 
Business  School. 

April  1-May  2,  galleries  DD,  465  Hunting- 
ton Avenue,  Boston:  "Peruvian  Textiles  Mark 
Pan  American  Anniversary,"  from  the  mu- 
seum's own  collection,  colorful  tapestries, 
embroideries,  headdresses  and  dolls  range  in 
date  from  approximately  300  B.C.  through  the 
18th  century,  Boston  Musexim  of  Pine  Arts. 
Museum  hours:  Tuesday  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Wednesday  to  Saturday  10  &sn.  to  5  pjn.; 
Sunday  1:30  to  5:30  p.m. 

Sunday.  April  4,  4  p.m.,  galleries  DD,  465 
Huntington,  Avenue,  Boston:  "The  Special 
Exhibition  of  Peruvian  Textiles."  gallery  talk 
by  Mr.  Adolph  S.  Cavallo,  ciirator  of  textiles, 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  April  13, 
14,  15,  9  am.  to  5  pjn..  George  Sherman 
Union,  Stone  Lobby,  second  floor,  755  Com- 
monwealth   Avenue :     Exhibit    on  Brazil — 


photographs,  handcrafts,  paintings,  books, 
magazines,  newspapers.  Brazilian  music. 
Brazilian  coffee  will  be  served.  Arrangements 
made  through  the  cooperation  of  Marclo 
Rego  Monteiro,  Brazilian  Consul  to  Boston, 
Boston  University,  Latin  American  Club. 

Wednesday,  April  14,  11  a.m.,  11  Divinity 
Avenue,  Cambridge:  Outstanding  display  of 
Mayan  art  and  archeology,  with  rare  gold  ob- 
jects. Gallery  talk  by  Dr.  Gordon  R.  WlUey, 
Bowdltch,  professor  of  Mexican  and  Central 
American  archeology  and  ethnology,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  Guatemala.  He 
will  discuss  the  many  art  objects  and  give 
an  account  of  recent  work  at  the  great  Maya 
Center  at  Selbal  in  the  Guatemalan  Peten, 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy, Harvard  University.  Museum  hours: 
Daily  9  &xa.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Sunday  1  to  4:30 
p.m. 

Thursday,  April  15,  2  p.m.,  lecture  hall, 
Central  Library,  Copley  Square:  "People  of 
Latin  America,"  a  program  for  the  Never- 
Too-Late  group.  Two  films:  "Man  of  Amer- 
ica, and  "A  Portrait  of  Mexico,"  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Thursday,  AprU  15,  8  p.m.,  George  Sher- 
man Union,  ballroom,  755  Commonwealth 
Avenue:  "Obstacles  to  Progress  in  Latin 
America,"  address  by  Mr.  Bruce  Lancaster, 
Deputy  Director,  East  Coast  Affairs  (coun- 
tries of  Colombia  and  Venezuela),  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston 
University,  Latin  American  Club.  Introduc- 
tion by  Samuel  H.  Beer,  professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Harvard  University. 

Wednesday,  April  21,  8:30  p.m.,  Jordan 
Hall:  Concert  of  15th  and  20th  century 
Latin  American  music,  wjices  and  ancient  in- 
struments, conducted''  by  Charles  Fidlar, 
graduate  assistant,  MIT,  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

Thursday,  April  22.  1:30  to  10  p.m.,  Shera- 
ton-Boston Hotel,  Prudential  Center:  Pri- 
vate initiative  in  Latin  American  develop- 
ment, a  conference  to  promote  World  Trade 
Week  and  to  observe  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Significant  discussions  and  addresses  by 
specialists  concerned  with  trends  in  "Social 
Evolution  by  Private  Initiative,"  "Business 
Opportunities  and  Challenges  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica," "Private  Responsibility  and  Voluntary 
Action  in  Latin  America."  Brochures  avail- 
able. Write  to  Pan  America  Society,  75A 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  or  call  CO  6-2248. 
Cosponsors:  Pan  American  Society  of  New 
England  and  International  Trade  Associa- 
tion of  New  England  with  the  cooperation 
of  60  business,  educational,  and  voluntary 
agency  groups.  Do  plan  to  attend  this  im- 
portant event.    Register  early. 

Saturday,  April  24.  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m..  Clark 
University,  Worcester:  The  14th  spoken 
Spanish  contest  finals.  Purpose:  To  stimu- 
late interest  in  spoken  Spanish.  Topic: 
"Mexico — Evolution  and  Revolution."  Open 
to  students  of  Spanish  in  New  England  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  and  universities. 
Clark  University:  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (New 
England  chapter).  Pan  American  Society  of 
New  England;  many  public  and  private 
schools  and  universities  in  New  England; 
Mexican  schools  offering  scholarships;  book 
and  music  stores  presenting  prizes;  business 
firms  giving  awards. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  April  27-28,  8:30  a.m. 
to  1:30  p.m..  64  Westbourne  Terrace,  Brook- 
line:  Latin  American  festival;  music,  art  and 
table  displays  on  Latin  American  culture  and 
business.  Pupils  of  Mr.  Ara  Ishkanian,  Mi- 
chael Drlscoll  School. 

Friday,  AprU  30,  8:30  p.m.,  YMCA,  316 
Huntingixjn  Avenue:  Demonstration  of  rare- 
ly heard  native  instruments,  performed  by 
Latin  American  students.  Folk  Music  Society 
of  Greater  Boston. 

The  ideal  that  we  work  toward  in  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  was  stated 
in  1826  by  the  patriot  Simon  Bolivar 


when  he  said  that  the  New  World  should 
be  composed  of  "independent  nations, 
bound  together  by  a  common  set  of  laws 
which  would  govern  their  foreign  rela- 
tions and  afford  them  a  right  to  survival 
through  a  general  and  permanent  con- 
gress." 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  made  notable  strides  toward  that 
goal.  We  congratulate  the  institution 
today  and  wish  it  a  future  of  continued 
success  and  even  greater  progress. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CONTE]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
cent uproar  over  the  residual  fuel  oil 
import  program  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  did  a  last  minute  flip-flop 
and  announced  continuation  of  these 
needless  controls,  there  was  considerable 
speculation  as  to  the  source  of  pressure 
on  the  Secretary  which  forced  his  re- 
versal, which  forced  it  in  spite  of  his 
frank  admission  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation, especially  on  national  security 
grounds,  for  import  quotas  on  residual 
fuel  oil. 

In  all  the  furor  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  revised  import  allocations 
for  the  period  April  1.  1965-March  31, 
1966,  which  were  announced  on  April  1. 

Included  among  authorized  importers 
is  the  General  Services  Administration 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  now  has  an 
allocation  to  import  4,110  barrels  of  re- 
sidual oil  a  day  or  1,500,150  barrels  a 
year.  This  amount,  I  am  advised,  rep- 
resents GSA's  total  requirements  for  the 
year  to  heat  and  cool  buildings  in  the 
Washington  area,  including  numerous 
schools,  hospitals,  military  installations, 
and  other  Federal  facilities. 

Now  that  GSA  has  this  import  quota 
for  all  the  residual  oil  it  needs  in  Wash- 
ington, it  no  longer  will  have  to  pay 
needless  premiums  for  its  supplies- 
premiums,  incidentally,  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  estimates  will  cost 
non-Government  consumers  over  $40 
million  a  year.  I  am  delighted  the  Inte- 
rior Department  has  taken  care  of  the 
Federal  Government,  at  least  in  this 
area.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that 
only  this  one  Federal  agency's  problem 
has  been  solved  and  many  other  public 
users  of  residual  oil  from  Maine  to  Flor- 
ida still  face  the  same  problems  GSA  had 
prior  to  receiving  its  own  allocation— 
specifically,  lack  of  competitive  bidding 
among  fuel  oil  suppliers  resulting  in  un- 
favorable fuel  oil  prices. 

I  think  the  problem  of  public  residual 
oil  users  was  stated  most  succinctly  by 
Mr.  J.  David  White  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  in  his 
testimony  on  March  11,  1965,  at  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  hearing  on  me 
question  of  residual  fuel  oil  imports. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Mr. 
White's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation 
Authority,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  large" 
public  user  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  New 
England  area.    The  authority  uses  approxi- 
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mately  650,000  barrels  a  year,  which  are  used 
in  the  authority's  powerplants  that  generate 
electricity  for  our  s\ibway's  rapid  transit  cars, 
FCC  cars,  and  trackless  trolleys. 

Three  years  ago,  the  authority  requested 
proposals  from  15  companies  in  the  Boston 
area.  We  received  three  proposals  of  which 
only  two  were  of  a  competitive  nature. 
Eight  other  oil  companies  stated  that  they 
would  like  to  submit  proposals,  but  because 
of  the  import  restrictions,  they  were  unable 
to  quote. 

This  year  the  authority  will  again  request 
proposals  from  the  same  15  companies. 
During  the  past  2  weeks,  I  have  contacted 
four  of  the  larger  companies  who  have 
stated  to  me  that  because  of  the  import  re- 
strictions they  do  not  feel  they  will  be  able 
to  submit  proposals.    Of  these  four   com- 


panies, two  are  companies  that  submitted  a 
proposal  2  years  ago. 

In  my  opinion,  when  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  requests  pro- 
posals for  650,000  barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil, 
we  will  receive  only  one  bid  and  that  will  be 
from  our  present  supplier. 

In  addition,  I  have  contacted  other  public 
agencies,  municipalities,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  In  every  Instance 
they  have  expressed  the  same  sentiments. 
There  has  been  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  bids  received  since  import  re- 
strictions went  Into  effect.  Judging  from 
the  public  bid  openings  In  the  Boston  area 
to  date,  not  only  has  there  been  a  great  re- 
duction in  competition,  but  the  price  of 
residual  fuel  oil  has  increased  5  to  10  cents 
a  barrel. 


Cityof  noston 

CityofQuincy 

Town  of  Framingham 


Bid  opened 


'  Price  is  per  barrel. 

In  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority,  if  the  cost  of  oil 
increases  5  cents  a  barrel,  the  cost  to  the  au- 
thority would  be  an  additional  $32,500.  If  it 
should  Increase  10  cents  a  barrel,  our  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  approximately  $65,000. 
That  would  be  reflected  in  the  additional 
cost  of  service  to  the  78  cities  and  towns 
served  by  the  authority. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  one  major 
supplier  In  the  past  had  available  about  a 
million  barrels  which  they  used  for  public 
competitive  bidding.  This  year  because  of 
the  import  restrictions  they  expect  to  have 
only  250,000  barrels  which  they  will  use  for 
public  competitive  bidding. 

Many  companies,  in  order  to  ftQflll  their 
present  commitments,  have  to  buy  the  oil  at 
premiimi  prices  and,  of  course,  the  addition- 
al cost  is  passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  1963,  the  Federal 
Government  had  a  difficult  time  receiving 
competition  right  here  in  the  Washington 
area  and  that  this  problem  was  quickly  cor- 
rected by  allowing  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  receive  an  allotment  of  im- 
port tickets. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governmental  Pur- 
chasing Agents  Association  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  the  subject  of  residual  fuel  oil 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  municipalities  and  public  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  New  England  area. 
It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  New 
England  Governmental  Purchasing  Agents 
be  recorded  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  the 
continuation  of  the  import  restrictions  on 
residual  fuel  oil. 

In  closing  may  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  and  to  be  recorded 
against  the  continuation  of  the  import  re- 
strictions. 

The  problems  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Ti-ansportation  Authority  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  experienced  by 
GSA  before  the  Interior  Department,  "in 
the  public  interest,"  came  to  GSA's  as- 
sistance. If  it  was  "in  the  public  in- 
terest" to  find  relief  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment then,  by  all  means  it  would  be 
In  the  public  interest  for  all  the  State 
and  other  public  residual  users  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  including  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority, 
to  obtain  similar  relief.  The  easiest, 
simplest  way  to  realize  this  objective 
would  be  through  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  import  controls.    In  this  regard 
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1  am  disturbed  by  statements  attributed 
to  Secretary  Udall  that  we  might  be  stuck 
with  this  $40  milUon  burden  for  another 
full  year  just  because  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  act  decisively  on  March  31. 
These  controls  could  be  eliminated  to- 
morrow without  causing  the  slightest  dis- 
ruption of  supply  or  confusion  to  the 
fuel  oil  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  ray  of  sunshine  in 
this  distressing  situation,  however,  is  the 
pi-omptness  with  which  the  Honorable 
Buford  Ellington,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  moved  in  an- 
nouncing his  investigation  into  the  na- 
tional security  justification  for  contin- 
uing residual  controls.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  OEP  Director  that  while  waiting 
for  the  submission  by  interested  parties 
of  additional  statements  on  this  issue 
that  he  review  the  mountains  of  mate- 
rial available  which  clearly  refute  any 
assertion  that  these  controls  are  essen- 
tial. Let  him  look  at  the  February,  1963, 
report  of  his  own  OEP  which  considered 
the  impact  of  imported  residual  oil  on  all 
facets  of  our  economy — including  the  oil 
industry,  the  coal  industry,  and  the  coal- 
cari-ying  railroads — and  which  concluded 
that  "a  careful  and  meaningful  relaxa- 
tion of  residual  controls  would  be  con- 
sistent with  national  security."  It's  true, 
circumstances  have  changed  in  the  last 

2  years — but  only  to  the  point  where 
these  controls  are  less  necessary,  if  that 
is  possible,  than  they  were  then. 

The  percentage  of  residual  produced 
domestically  has  continued  to  decline. 

Coal  production  and  coal  profits  have 
increased  substantially  even  though 
miner  employment  is  down. 

The  railroads  are  carrying  just  about 
all  the  coal  they  can  handle. 

On  these  latter  two  points,  the  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  Times  on  April  2,  1965, 
carried  an  editorial  which  points  up  the 
practical  realities  of  the  situation.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  that  editorial: 

Northern  West  Virginia  mines  are  work- 
ing at  capacity  and  the  railroads  are  han- 
dling about  all  the  tonnage  they  can  move. 
The  relationship  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers has  reached  the  point  where  the  mar- 


ket can  be  called  fairly  stabilized,  and  the 
tonnage  displaced  by  residual — while  con- 
siderable— does  not  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  the  coal  indxistry 
that  it  once  did. 

The  newspaper  favors  even  tighter  curbs 
on  the  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil,  as 
it  always  has.  (In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Labor, 
Interior,  and  Commerce  has  concluded  that 
tighter  controls  on  residual  Imports  would 
not  be  in  the  national  interest.)  But  if  pres- 
ent market  conditions  continue,  it  also  feels 
that  the  coal  industry  will  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  Governor 
Ellington  that  he  review  the  still  secret — 
for  some  strange  reason — report  made  by 
Secretary  McNamara's  special  inter- 
agency coal  study  committee  which,  I 
have  been  reliably  advised,  analyzed  in 
depth  the  impact  of  imported  residual 
oil  on  the  coal  industry. 

From  these  last  two  sources  alone,  In 
my  opinion,  the  OEP  Director  should  find 
sufficient  evidence  to  expedite  his  finding 
and  his  recommendation  to  the  President. 

It  is  my  vmderstanding  that  a  signifi- 
cant decision  may  be  made  by  Secretary 
Udall  with  regard  to  the  entire  manda- 
tory oil  import  control  program  prior  to 
the  next  crude  oil  allocation  period  In 
July  of  this  year.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
OEP's  conclusion — which  has  to  be  that 
continued  residual  controls  are  not  essen- 
tial to  national  security — could  not  and 
should  not  be  implemented  at  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion select  July  1,  1965,  as  its  target  date 
and  end  once  and  for  all  the  uncertainties 
of  this  grossly  unfair  and  imnecessary 
program. 

BILL  PROTESTING  BOMBARDMENT 
OF  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  BY 
UNSCRUPULOUS  PURVEYORS  OF 
FILTH 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States  where 
prominent  clergymen  of  all  faiths  and 
educators  on  all  levels  have  not  raised 
their  voices  to  protest  against  the  ever- 
increasing  bombardment  of  our  young 
people  by  unscrupulous  purveyors  of 
filth. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
is  designed  to  authorize  a  full  study  of 
this  evil  trade  in  order  that  a  concen- 
trated attack  at  all  levels  of  government 
may  be  made  upon  smut.  This  bill  is  not 
intended  as  a  censorship  bill;  rather,  it  Is 
an  attempt  to  further  define  the  scope 
of  the  problem. 

The  study  group  which  my  bill  sets  up 
will  consist  of  persons  representing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  our  society  appointed 
by  the  President.  This  committee  of  15 
members  v,^l  consist  of  1  representative 
from  each  House  of  the  Congress,  1  from 
the  Post  Office  Department,  2  from  the 
Department   of  Justice — one   of   whom 
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shall  represent  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation — 1  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  3 
from  the  clergy — with  the  proviso  that 
no  2  clerical  members  shall  represent 
the  same  faith— 1  librarian,  1  from 
the  book  publishing  industry,  1  from  the 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  periodical  in- 
dustry. 1  from  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, 1  from  the  radio  and  television 
industry,  and  1  educator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spreading  network  of 
filth  which  is  intended  for  juvenile  con- 
sumption presents  us  with  a  problem 
which  is  no  longer  local  in  scope.  What 
we  are  dealing  with  is  a  gigantic  in- 
dustry which  earns  an  annual  profit, 
estimated  to  be  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  for  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals who  earn  their  living 
debauching  our  youngsters. 

The  other  day,  we  passed  a  bill  which 
would  allow  a  householder  to  return  of- 
fensive material  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  would  then  order  the  distrib- 
utor to  cease  sending  mail  to  the  postal 
patron  unless  it  was  solicited. 

While  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  voted  for  this 
bill,  they  did  so.  I  am  sure,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  this  bill  would  only  solve 
one  facet  of  the  national  traffic  in  smut. 

Clearly,  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
which  has  become  gigantic  in  scope.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  passage  of 
my  bill.  We  must  mobilize  every  level  of 
government  and  every  sector  of  oui* 
society  in  a  war  against  this  insidious 
evil  which  is  eating  away  at  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  Nation.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  this  House  to  vote  for  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  today. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XL  VI 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  on  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  series  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  4, 
1965. 

The  article  follows: 
New  York  Cttt  in  Crisis — Fear  :  The  Impact 

OF  Rising  Crime  on  New  YoREams 
(By  Jim  Lynn,  of  the  Herald  Tribune  staff) 

(Crime-bred  fear  has  become  a  way  of  life. 
Today  the  Herald  Tribune  talks  to  some  of 
the  8  million  New  Yorkers  who — once  cau- 
tious about  walking  on  dark  streets — now 
wait  In  fright  even  behind  the  bolted  doors 
of  their  own  homes.  Tomorrow,  five  work- 
ing experts  talk  about  the  crime  crisis  and 
what  can  be  done  to  cope  with  it.) 

A  West  Side  political  club  Invited  a  police- 
man over  one  evening  not  long  ago  to  tell 
members  how  they  could  help  make  the  city's 
streets  safe  to  walk  In.  Quite  a  few  people 
said  later  they  had  missed  the  officer's  talk 
because  they  had  been  afraid  to  walk  to  the 
meeting. 


"Here  In  New  York  City.  In  1965,  In  the 
heart  of  town,  people  are  afraid  to  go  out  at 
night,"  said  Franz  Leichter,  Democratic 
leader  of  Manhattan's  seventh  assembly  dis- 
trict. "What  you  really  have — or  almost 
have — is  battle  conditions  in  New  "^ork  City." 

Many  New  Yorkers  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment. 

"When  I  come  home  late  at  night  I  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,"  said  a  self-em- 
ployed man  who  lives  alone  in  a  high-rise, 
high-rent  building  on  Central  Park  West. 

"If  I  walk  anywhere  and  it's  after  dark.  I 
walk  fast  and  keep  my  head  down,"  said  a 
young  career  woman  who  lives  with  a  room- 
mate just  off  Madison  Avenue  In  the  eighties. 

"I  heard  about  those  tear  gas  bombs  that 
look  like  a  lipstick,"  said  a  financial  executive 
who  lives  on  West  End  Avenue.  "I  got  one 
for  my  wife.  Some  women  have  gotten  whis- 
tles, or  sirens,  but  they're  more  expensive." 

These  people  may  be  frightened,  but  they 
are  not  cranks.  They  are  simply  dwellers  In 
a  city  where  practically  no  one  is  a  complete 
stranger  to  violence.  Who  In  New  York  to- 
day does  not  know  someone  who  has  been 
robbed,  attacked,  or  even  murdered  by  a 
mugger,  a  rapist,  a  gunman? 

The  statistics  are  sobering.  In  New  York 
last  year  there  were  636  killings.  1,054  forcible 
rapes,  7,988  robberies.  14,831  assaults — in 
every  category  an  Increase  over  the  figures 
for  1963.  by  anywhere  from  14  to  28  percent. 

That  averages  out  to  almost  2  homicides 
a  day.  Just  under  3  rapes,  22  robberies,  41 
assaults.  These  are  complaints  actually  re- 
ceived by  police;  no  one  knows  how  many 
crimes  go  unreported  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. 

Not  everyone  Is  frightened  by  these  num- 
bers. A  good  many  New  Yorkers — especially 
women  living  alone — believe  they  are  safe  If 
they  choose  their  neighborhood  carefully  and 
make  a  few  rules  for  themselves  about  getting 
from  one  place  to  another  after  dark. 

"I  live  here,"  said  a  magazine  researcher 
In  the  90's  near  Park  Avenue,  "because  any 
other  place  I  would  be  afraid.  It's  quiet 
and  it's  well  lit.  On  the  West  Side  I'd  be 
afraid  of  a  couple  of  crosstown  blocks."  But 
she  takes  a  cab  home  when  she  works  late, 
and  she  notices  gratefully  when  a  cabbie 
waits  outside  until  she  has  her  door  open. 

"I'm  less  afraid  in  New  York  in  the  Village 
than  I  am  anywhere  else."  said  a  freelance 
book  designer  who  lives  Just  off  Greenwich 
Avenue.  "But  you  still  don't  walk  down 
dark  streets  all  by  yourself — you're  not 
stupid." 

SAFER  THAN  THOU 

Outside  Manhattan.  In  parts  of  the  city 
that  are  still  semisuburban.  this  safer-than- 
thou  attitude  is  likely  to  be  even  more  clear 
cut.  Here  is  one  man's  description  of  the 
Belle  Harbor  section  of  Queens,  on  the  Rock- 
away  Peninsula: 

"These  streets  are  immaculate.  If  you  Ut- 
tered here  there'd  be  five  phone  calls  to  the 
local  constabulary  before  the  paper  was 
dropped." 

But  this  man's  business  is  In  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  and  rather 
than  keep  it  there  he  threatened  to  move  It 
out  of  the  city  entirely.  Robbers  got  $15,000 
from  his  plant  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  he 
said;  now  it  Is  broken  into  on  an  average  of 
once  every  3  weeks. 

"You  can't  run  a  business  In  New  York." 
he  declared.  Law  and  order  have  broken 
down  because  Judges  "have  lost  perspective 
in  terms  of  what  works  in  a  society."  Nice- 
ties in  the  language  of  the  law  hamstring 
police  attempts  to  obtain  evidence  or  make 
arrests. 

"The  civil  rights  movement  has  as  Its  ob- 
jective the  emasculation  of  the  police,"  said 
this  factory  owner,  who  now  carries  his  own 
gun.  And  the  process  Is  abetted,  he  went 
on,  because  "the  concern  of  the  courts  is  pri- 
marily with  the  Isolated  wrong  that  the  cops 


do.     Overwhelmingly,  guilty  people  are  not 
punished." 

TOOLS   FOR   POLICEMEN 

The  police  themselves  are  concerned,  of 
course,  about  Judicial  decisions  that  restrict 
their  power  to  search  suspects,  for  example, 
unless  they  have  actually  seen  a  crime  com- 
mitted. "You  have  to  give  the  policeman 
some  tools  to  work  with."  said  one  precinct 
captain. 

Whether  the  policeman's  hands  are  tied  or 
not,  however,  nearly  everyone  agrees  that  his 
very  presence  is  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Nearly 
everyone,  therefore,  thinks  the  expansion  of 
the  city's  police  force — by  more  than  a  third 
in  the  last  10  years — is  a  good  thing. 

The  force  is  supposed  to  get  bigger  yet. 
Although  the  police  department  has  yet  to 
be  brought  to  its  authorized  strength,  which 
is  26.728,  Mayor  Wagner  announced  last 
month  that  the  quota  will  be  increased  by 
1,000  more  men  in  July. 

Right  now,  though,  the  department  Is 
about  500  below  its  quota.  And  New  Yorkers 
who  are  frightened  by  the  city's  rising  crime 
rate — it  has  gone  up  even  faster  in  most 
categories  than  the  police  rosters — have 
exerted  what  pressure  they  could  to  get  the 
available  men  assigned  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

On  Morningslde  Heights,  for  instance, 
neighborhood  pressure  on  the  borough  presi- 
dent's office  led  to  the  creation  of  a  unique 
patrol  post  around  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hotel, 
which  has  been  described  repeatedly  as  a 
hangout  for  drug  addicts,  prostitutes,  and 
assorted  other  undesirables. 

A  different  block 

Until  last  December,  the  established  pat- 
tern of  foot-patrol  posts  in  the  26th  precinct 
was  up  and  down  the  avenues,  with  each 
patrolman  responsible  for  half  a  block  down 
the  cross  streets  as  well.  But  the  Bryn  Mawr 
block  is  different. 

The  man  on  duty  there  walks  a  rectangle 
with  the  Bryn  Mawr  at  its  northwest  corner. 
And  according  to  the  precinct  commander. 
Capt.  Paul  F.  DeLlse,  there  was  a  slight 
falling-off  in  the  crime  rate  on  the  block 
during  the  first  6  weeks  the  new  system  was 
in  effect. 

But  Captain  DeLlse  carefully  pointed  out 
that  a  decline  of  about  3  percent  over  such  a 
short  period  was  not  necessarily  significant. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Bryn  Mawr  has  been 
widely  publicized,  he  suggested,  may  have 
driven  some  of  the  drifters  who  have  given 
it  a  bad  name  to  move  on  to  more  anonymous 
quarters. 

Changing  the  patrol  patt^ern  "undoubtedly 
helped  to  drive  away  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
troublemakers,"  said  the  Reverend  Dwlght  C. 
Smith,  who  lives  around  the  corner  from  the 
Bryn  Mawr.  "But  we  had  some  awfully  cold 
weather  then  and  that  may  have  been  as 
much   as  anything  else  responsible." 

On  Morningslde  Heights,  of  coiu-se,  the 
police  are  not  the  only  uniformed  patrolmen. 
Such  institutions  as  Columbia  University,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and  Riverside  Church,  col- 
lectively organized  as  Morningslde  Heights, 
Inc.,  budget  $100,000  annually  for  their  own 
street  patrol,  which  assisted  in  making  about 
40  arrests  last  year. 

limited  availability 

Captain  DeLlse  is  glad  to  have  the  patrol's 
help.  "I  appreciate  any  assistance  I  can  get 
from  any  source,"  he  said.  His  precinct  has 
also  just  completed  a  recruiting  campaign 
that  Increased  Its  roster  of  auxUlary  police- 
men from  half  a  dozen  men  to  about  45.      ^ 

"We  use  them  when  they  are  available. 
Captain  DeLlse  said.    "But  their  availability 
Is  limited." 

So  Is  their  usefulness.    Auxiliary  police  are 
part-timers,  unarmed  except  for  a  nightstick, 
who  normally  can  make  arrests  only  when 
they  see  a  crime  actually  being  committed 
citizens'  arrests,  In  other  words,  which  they 
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would  be  able  to  make  whether  they  were 
wearing  a  uniform  or  not. 

The  fact  is  that  the  city  has  made  no 
ereat  effort  to  enroll  auxiliary  policemen  on 
a  vrtde  scale.  And  when  citizens  take  the 
initiative  themselves,  they  are  more  likely 
to  form  the  kind  of  quasl-vlgllante  groups 
that  have  recently  been  patrolling  the  Crown 
Heights  section  of  Brooklyn,  a  stretch  of 
Clay  Avenue  in  the  Bronx,  and  the  Delano 
Village  development  In  Manhattan. 

The  Crown  Heights  group  is  perhaps  the 
best  knowm;  It  was  organized  after  a  number 
of  women  were  attacked  and  some  were  actu- 
ally raped  in  their  own  homes.  Orthodox 
Rabbi  Samuel  Shrage  mustered  a  force  he 
called  the  Maccabees,  who  began  patrolling 
the  streets  at  night  in  cars  equipped  with 
two-way  radios. 

They  are  still  patrolling,  and  so  are  the 
Bronx  storekeepers  and  householders  who  set 
up  the  Clay  Avenue  patrol.  Their  spokes- 
man, Irving  Cohen,  said  there  has  been  no 
crime  in  the  patrolled  area  since  the  group 
began  putting  two  or  three  carloads  of  watch- 
ful men  on  the  streets  between  8  p.m.  and 
midnight. 

SIMPLE    DirrERRENT 

The  Clay  Avenue  group  has  expanded  from 
a  handful  of  people  to  about  60.  The  patrol 
area,  originally  centered  on  the  avenue  be- 
tween 169th  and  171st  Streets,  has  been 
stretched  two  long  blocks  farther  south,  to 
167th  Street.  Requests  to  extend  the  patrols 
still  farther  have  been  turned  down. 

"Not  that  the  area  was  crime-ridden  or 
anything  like  that."  said  Mr.  Cohen.  "But 
so  far  we  have  succeeded." 

By  and  large,  the  vigilante  groups  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  only  In  making  people  feel  safer  in 
the  areas  they  patrol.  Even  Police  Commis- 
sioner Michael  J.  Murphy  has  suggested  that 
they  may  have  some  value,  provided  they 
don't  overstep  their  function,  which  is  pri- 
marily to  deter  crime  by  their  more  existence. 

The  commissioner  made  it  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  catching  criminals,  as  opposed  to 
preventing  crimes,  is  a  Job  for  the  police,  not 
for  amateurs.  The  patrol  groups  evidently 
agree;  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  mem- 
bers regard  themselves  as  unpaid  detectives 
or  criminologists. 

There  is  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  people  feel  safer  on  the  streets  they  actu- 
ally become  safer — because  thsre  are  more  of 
them.  "A  feeling  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
public,"  said  Captain  DeLise.  "keeps  them 
Indoors,  and  this  only  pdds  to  the  problem. 
The  more  people  on  the  streets  the  better." 

That  rule  is  not  Just  a  bit  of  police  lore. 
Again  and  again,  people  who  live  in  Green- 
wich Village — to  take  the  most  conspicuous 
example — say  they  feel  safe  there  because 
there  are  always  people  on  the  streets.  Pecu- 
liar people,  sometimes,  but  people. 

The  rule  has  been  elevated  almost  to  a 
dogma  by  Jane  Jacobs,  who  happens  to  live 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  Village,  In  her 
polemic  against  orthodox  city  planning. 
"The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  American 
Cities."    She  writes: 

"It  does  not  take  many  incidents  of  vio- 
lence on  a  city  street,  or  In  a  city  district,  to 
make  people  fear  the  streets.  And  as  they 
fear  them,  they  use  them  less,  which  makes 
the  streets  still  more  unsafe." 

Today's  planners,  according  to  Mrs.  Jacobs. 
"build  city  districts  that  are  custom  made 
for  easy  crime ."    She  continues : 

"The  first  thing  to  understand  is  that  the 
public  peace — the  sidewalk  and  street  peace — 
Is  not  kept  primarily  by  the  police,  necessary 
as  police  are.  It  Is  kept  primarily  by  an 
Intricate,  almost  unconscious,  network  of  vol- 
untary controls  and  standards  among  the 
people  themselves,  and  enforced  by  the  people 
themselves." 

HIRED   street  WATCHERS 

Mrs.  Jacobs  said  zoning  laws  In  general, 
and  high-rise  apartments  in  particular,  dis- 


courage the  kind  of  neighborhood  where  the 
sidewalks  are  always  bemg  watched,  either 
because  people  are  on  them  or  becaxise  some- 
body is  looking  out  the  window  of  a  store,  a 
restaxirant  or  an  apartment. 

To  find  examples,  Mrs.  Jacobs'  readers  need 
look  no  further  than  Manhattan.  "In  some 
rich  city  neighborhoods."  she  writes,  "where 
there  Is  little  do-it-yourself  surveillance, 
such  as  residential  Park  Avenue  or  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  In  New  York,  street  watchers 
are  hired." 

Park  Avenue,  she  goes  on,  "Is  so  blank  of 
built-in  eyes  *  •  •  that  if  rents  were  to  slip 
below  the  point  where  they  could  support  a 
plentiful  hired  neighborhood  of  doormen  and 
elevator  men,  it  would  undoubtedly  become  a 
woefully  dangerous  street." 

What  might  happen  on  the  East  Side  has 
already  happened  on  the  other  side  of  Central 
Park,  according  to  people  who  live  there. 
And  ever  since  a  63-year-old  lawyer  named 
Leonard  Simpson  was  shot  to  death  In  a  self- 
service  elevator  at  203  West  90th  Street,  those 
people  have  been  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

First  it  was  the  tenants  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
building.  They  started  keeping  watch  them- 
selves to  see  that  nobody  got  in  the  front 
door  who  didn't  belong  there.  They  started 
pressing  their  landlord  to  keep  the  doors 
locked,  fix  the  intercom  system,  Install 
brighter  outside  lights — and  hire  a  doorman 
or  an  elevator  attendant. 

After  paying  a  uniformed  guard  themselves 
for  a  while,  they  are  under  no  illusions  about 
the  necessity  of  a  rent  increase  if  a  man  Is 
hired  full  time.  It  would  come  to  something 
more  than  $13  a  month  for  each  of  the  45 
families  in  the  building.  But  most  of  them 
seem  willing  to  pay  at  least  part  of  that  if 
it  will  make  them  safer. 

FULL-TIME    ATTENDANT 

Their  city  councilman.  Democrat  Theodore 
S.  Weiss,  is  cosponsor  of  a  bill  that  would 
require  any  apartment  building  with  a  self- 
service  elevator  to  supply  an  attendant  at 
all  times.  The  cost  should  be  shared  between 
landlord  and  tenants,  he  said,  "on  a  sliding 
scale  depending  on  the  landlord's  profit." 

But  the  response  to  Mr.  Weiss'  bill  has  been 
cool:  "The  only  support  we've  gotten  has  been 
from  the  police  department."  Even  tenants 
recognize  that  the  burden  in  a  small  build- 
ing would  be  almost  Insupportable  by  either 
landlord  or  tenants,  no  matter  how  it  was 
apportioned. 

The  tenants'  association  at  203  West  90th 
Street  still  hasn't  decided  Just  how  it  wants 
to  divide  its  nightwatchman  chores  between 
tenant  volunteers  and  professional  guards, 
but  it  has  definitely  Jumped  into  the  wider 
arena  of  the  upper  West  Side  as  a  whole. 

"We're  Interested  In  doing  more  than  Just 
making  one  building  or  two  buildings  safer." 
said  Herbert  Bromberg,  a  leader  of  the  ten- 
ants. "We'd  like  to  help  make  the  whole  city 
safer." 

They  are  helping  through  what  may  be 
the  city's  most  cumbersomely  named  civic 
organization:  the  West  88th  to  91st  Street 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Association, 
which  is  trying  to  get  every  landlord  in  its 
area,  from  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  Riverside 
Drive,  to  tighten  up  on  building  security  as 
the  landlord  already  has  at  203  West  90th 
Street. 

"In  making  one  partlctUar  building  a  little 
more  tightened  up,"  explained  Robert  Schur. 
who  Is  active  In  both  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  organization,  "you're  not  really  solv- 
ing anything.  You're  Jtist  pushing  It  off  on 
your  neighbors." 

Mr.  Schur's  neighbors,  Instead  of  having 
things  pushed  off  on  them,  are  being  urged 
to  support  bills  that  would  make  a  landlord 
hire  a  doorman  or  elevator  attendant  If  75 
percent  of  the  tenants  In  a  building  wanted 
one.  would  require  adequate  exterior  light- 
ing (none  at  all  Is  required  now)  and  would 


mandate  an  Intercom  system  in  apartment 
elevators  without  attendants. 

THIRTY    BLOCKS.    30,000 

Closed-Circuit  television  has  been  sug- 
gested, too,  but  the  executive  director  of  the 
Hudson  Neighborhood  Conservation  District, 
Bernard  A.  Veney.  pointed  out,  "Unfortu- 
nately, there  has  to  be  somebody  to  watch 
it."  And  hiring  a  round-the-clock  some- 
body— three  shifts  plus  a  relief  man,  costs 
about  $16,000  a  year. 

The  conservation  program  covers  30  blocks 
and  about  30,000  people  between  86th  and 
96th  Streets,  from  Amsterdam  Avenue  to 
Riverside  Drive.  Basically,  its  Job  Is  to  keep 
the  neighborhood  from  deteriorating — on  a 
city  budget  of  about  $35,000  and  a  few  pri- 
vate contributions. 

"We  want  to  get  people  over  the  delusion 
that  all  they  have  to  do  Is  make  a  demand 
and  a  doorman  will  be  forthcoming."  said 
Mr.  Veney.  The  conservation  people  are 
working  closely  with  Mr.  Schur  and  his  group 
to  get  tenants  busy  helping  themselves. 

Similarly,  the  Bloomingdale  Neighborhood 
Conser\'ation  District,  directly  to  the  north, 
is  cooperating  with  the  West  Side  Tenants 
Coordinating  Council.  David  Lavene,  the 
council's  leader,  hopes  soon  to  have  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  tenants'  organization  in  every 
apartment  building  west  of  Broadway  from 
96th  Street  to  106th. 

In  the  long  run.  it  seems  clear,  some  kind 
of  commimity  action  will  be  necessary  If  New 
Yorkers  are  ever  to  feel  safe  on  their  streets. 
And  for  effective  community  action,  accord- 
ing to  Perclval  Goodman,  an  architect  and 
member  of  the  Columbia  University  faculty, 
there  must  be  a  sense  of  commimity. 

AN    IMMEDIATE   EFFECT 

"You  cant  belong  to  a  community  of  8 
million  people,"  said  Mr.  Goodman.  "In  a 
community.  If  you  do  something,  the  effect 
is  inunedlately  felt." 

One  way  to  help  establish  the  sense  of 
community,  he  went  on,  would  be  to  redraw 
the  citv's  wildly  scrambled  boundaries  for 
school  districts,  police  precincts,  election  dis- 
tricts and  so  on.  to  make  them  coincide 
wherever  possible.  Let  people  belong  to  a 
community,  he  advised:  "Once  you  belong, 
you  don't  bust  It  up." 

In  other  words,  according  to  Mr.  Goodman, 
all  the  talk  of  doormen  and  street  lighting, 
tear-gas  lipsticks  and  more  police  gets  no- 
where near  the  heart  of  the  problem,  which 
is  to  give  people  a  sense  of  where  they  are  in 
society.  „ 

"When  you  lose  contact  with  the  society, 
he  said   "you  begin  to  get  destructive  •  •  •• 
We  don't  try  to  prevent  violence  at  its  soiuxie. 
What  we  continue  to  do  Is  expect  the  violence 
and  then  build  barriers  against  It." 

That  doesn't  work,  obviously.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  will? 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XLVn 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  the  fate  of  a  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  report 
on  the  development  of  a  tract  in  south- 
ern Staten  Island  as  an  urban  renewal 
area. 

The  article  appeared  i?  ^e  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  x,  1965,  and  is 
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part  of  the  New  York  City  in  Crisis  se- 
ries. 

Tlie  article  follows : 
New  York  City  in  Crisis — City  BtrniES  Its 

'•Bold   Plan"   for   Staten   Island   Area 

(By  Jerome  Ziikosky,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

staff) 

When  the  city  planning  commission,  on 
April  17.  1963,  formally  reported  on  the  rea- 
sons it  was  designating  1,080  primarily  va- 
cant acres  in  southern  Staten  Island  as  an 
urban  renewal  area,  it  said: 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  great  and  al- 
most unique  opportunity  to  help  insure  that 
this  area  is  wisely  planned  and  developed. 
If  we  let  this  opportunity  slip  through  our 
fingers  we  will  be  failing  in  our  trust  as 
planners  and  responsible  citizens  to  the  fu- 
ttire  welfare  of  our  children  and  the  genera- 
tions to  come." 

The  plan,  called  the  Annadale-Huguenot 
urban  renewal  area,  was  the  biggest  and  bold- 
est of  its  type  ever  attempted  in  New  York 
City;  the  planners  had  hoped  to  lay  out  a 
modern  suburban  community  unlike  any 
other  built  here  as  part  of  the  mapping  pro- 
gram for  the  remaining  one-third  of  Staten 
Island  that  was  still  undeveloped  woodland 
and  plain  before  the  Narrows  Bridge  was 
completed.  "The  Annadale-Huguenot  pro- 
posal is  one  of  the  initial  steps  in  this  pro- 
gram," the  commission  report  said. 

The  planners'  report  was  as  far  as  their 
dream  ever  got,  last  May,  Mayor  Wagner,  un- 
der pressure  from  Richmond  Borough  Presi- 
dent Albert  V.  Maniscalco,  ordered  the  com- 
mission to  drop  the  renewal  scheme  and  in- 
stead lay  out  the  land  as  best  they  could 
without  renewal.  The  commission  yester- 
day disclosed  the  product  of  Mayor  Wagner's 
order,  which  in  eflfect  buries  once  and  for  all 
the  last  remains  of  the  attempt  to  salvage 
some  of  Staten  Island  from  conventional  sub- 
urban home  development. 

The  commission  mapped  about  one-half  of 
the  rectangular  tract  iising  a  conventional 
gridiron  pattern  of  streets,  reserving  three 
large  blocks  for  schools  and  about  six  blocks 
for  three  shopping  centers.  At  the  heart  of 
the  original  plan  was  the  attempt  to  rid  the 
land  of  this  gridiron  and  instead  use  cul-de- 
sac  streets  that  would  permit  homes,  parks, 
schools  and  stores  to  mingle  together  In  a 
layout  similar  to  those  used  in  "new  towns," 
such  as  Reston,  Va.,  now  being  built  outside 
major  cities  in  the  Nation. 

Existing  zoning  will  be  retained  for  the 
most  part,  permitting  single-family  homes, 
most  of  which  can  be  built  on  plots  0^40  feet 
by  100  feet.  The  remaiining  one-half  of  the 
land,  the  commission,  said  yesterday,  will  be 
mapped  later. 

Approval  of  the  maps  will  permit  the  sale 
at  public  auction  by  the  department  of  real 
estate  of  about  130  acres  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tract  to  be  mapped  the  commission  said. 
About  600  acres  of  the  1,080  acres  In  the 
tract  are  owned  by  the  city  and  pressures 
from  real  estate  investors,  builders,  and  city 
oflScials  anxious  to  sell  this  land  as  quickly 
as  possible,  played  a  role  in  killing  the  re- 
newal scheme. 

The  commission  set  March  16  for  public 
hearings  on  the  mapping  proposals,  some 
minor  zoning  changes  and  a  resolution  to 
rescind  its  April  1963,  designation  of  the 
tract  as  a  renewal  area.  Only  twice  before 
has  the  commission  formally  revoked  such  a 
designation,  according  to  a  spokesman;  in 
January  1962.  for  the  West  Village  renewal 
area  In  Manhattan  after  a  bitter  battle 
against  residents  led  by  Jane  Jacobs  and  in 
January  1963.  for  an  area  near  Brooklyn 
Heights  called  Cobble  Hill. 

A  Staten  Island  citizens'  group  last  month 
brought  suit  in  supreme  court  in  Manhattan 
to  force  the  city  to  continue  its  renewal  plan, 
but  Justice  Irving  H.  Saj^iol  took  their  peti- 
tion   under   advisement.      The    commission 


said  yesterday  its  March  16  hearing  will  be 
held  unless   the   court   rules  otherwise. 

Planning  commission  oflQcials  have  made 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  only  by  the  re- 
newal procedure  could  the  Annadale  tract, 
and  all  other  similar  undeveloped  lands  In 
southern  Staten  Island,  be  rescued  from  the 
kind  of  home  development  that  is  spreading 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  island  now. 
This  conventional  development  has  been 
called  the  best  example  in  the  city  of  mo- 
notonous expensive,  uninspired  community 
building  that  uses  nothing  learned  in  the 
past  40  years  by  planners  and  large-scale 
suburban  builders  In  the  creation  of  model 
communities. 

The  commission  summarized  its  original 
reasons  for  attempting  to  use  renewal  at 
Annadale  as  part  of  a  9-page  statement,  ac- 
companied by  6  pages  of  maps,  that  was 
issued  yesterday.  The  only  way  to  replan 
Annadale.  the  commission  said,  was  to  have 
the  city  acquire  all  the  land  it  did  not  already 
own  and  start  from  scratch.  This  was  neces- 
sary because  some  600  homes,  some  of  them 
seashore  bungalows,  were  scattered  over  the 
rolling  and  wooded  land;  more  important, 
over  the  last  40  years  or  more,  streets  had 
been  laid  out — but  for  the  most  part  never 
built — and  were  part  of  official  city  maps. 
These  maps  straitjacketed  the  land  as  it  was 
proposed  for  building  before  the  depression: 
after  the  depression  much  of  the  land  re- 
verted to  the  city  for  nonpayment  of  taxes. 
But  these  holdings,  too,  were  scattered. 

Through  renewal,  the  city  would  acquire 
all  the  land,  remap  it  into  a  modern  com- 
munity, then  sell  off  the  land  to  private 
builders;  city  planning  technicians  figured 
that  not  only  would  the  city  get  back  all  the 
money  it  spent  to  buy  noncity  land,  but  well 
over  $20  million  from  Federal  renewal  funds 
to  pay  for  streets  and  utilities  and  public 
facilities  such  as  schools  and  parks. 

In  addition,  the  planners  stated  In  their 
original  designation  report,  more  than  100 
acres  could  be  reclaimed  (they  proposed 
using  them  as  parks)  because  the  gridiron 
street  system  was  extraordinarily  wasteful 
of  land;  modern  suburban  streets  would  re- 
quire only  about  one-third  of  the  357  acres 
in  the  tract  mapped  as  streets  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  now  will  be  used  as  such. 

When  some  citizens'  groups  and  major 
business  and  real  estate  groups  on  Staten 
Island  forced  Mr.  Manslcalco  to  ask  Mayor 
Wagner  to  kill  the  Annadale  plan,  Francis 
J.  Bloustein.  then  acting  chairman  of  the 
planning  commission,  told  Mr.  Manslcalco 
in  a  letter  that  "failure  to  take  advantage 
of  this  great  opportunity  will  prove  a  mis- 
take that  will  haunt  not  only  Annadale.  but 
the  entire  borough,  for  generations  to  come." 

The  cancellation  of  the  renewal  designa- 
tion, the  mapping  of  the  land  in  the  con- 
ventional grid  and  sale  of  city  land  (which 
is  expected  to  begin  this  spring)  will  open 
Annadale  to  private  development  of  rows 
of  houses,  back-to-back,  slde-by-side.  In 
huge  rectangular  blocks  that  were  the 
typical  shape  of  neighborhoods  built  in 
Queens  and  Brooklyn  during  the  1920's. 
And  the  planners  have  given  up  any  further 
hope  of  preventing  this  pattern  for  the  re- 
maining open  areas  of  southern  Staten 
Island. 

All  that  William  F.  R.  Ballard,  present 
chairman  of  the  planning  commission, 
would  say  yesterday  about  the  forthcoming 
Annadale  hearing  was:  "Under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances for  planning,  we  believe  we  were 
able  to  set  down  some  sound  guidelines  for 
good  development.  We  hope  that  the  future 
developers  of  this  area  will  recognize  its  fine 
potential  and  respond  to  the  growing  civic 
concern  for  better  development  standards 
by  providing  the  residents  of  this  commu- 
nity with  tasteful  and  well-designed  homes, 
shops,  and  community  facilities." 


SAFETY    AND    LABELING    REGULA- 
TIONS  FOR  TIRES 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that  tires 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
for  use  on  motor  vehicles  shall  comply 
with  certain  safety  and  labeling  regula- 
tions. The  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions calling  for  minimum  safety  and 
performance  standards  and  a  grading 
and  labeling  system  for  motor  vehicle 
tires. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  will  multiply  in  the  years  ahead 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  high  speed 
highways  are  being  built  and  the  auto- 
motive industry  is  making  every  effort 
eveiy  year  to  surpass  its  previous  year's 
production  of  motor  vehicles.  Tliere- 
fore,  highways  will  be  carrying  a  heavier 
burden  of  traffic  at  high  speeds  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
such  precautionary  measures  at  this  time 
to  provide  definite  specifications  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  tires  so  that  they  may  with- 
stand the  high  speed  and  high  tempera- 
tures when  being  used  on  fast,  nonaccess 
highways. 

We  do  not  have  accurate  information 
on  tire  safety  and  the  consumer  has  no 
way  of  appraising  existing  standards  and 
specifications  for  tires.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  held  hearings  on 
this  matter  and  evidence  presented  to  the 
Commission  indicated  that  many  new 
cars  come  equipped  with  tires  which  are 
not  adequate  even  for  normal  traflBc  use. 
Six-passenger  sedans  were  tested  for  tiie 
purposes  with  only  three  passengers  and 
no  luggage  in  the  big  trunks  now  pro- 
vided for  by  every  auto  manufacturer. 
Compact  station  wagons  which  normally 
would  require  eight-ply  tires,  were 
equipped  by  some  manufacturers  with 
four-ply  and  even  two-ply  tires  and  the 
sizes  stamped  on  many  tires  did  not  tell 
the  actual  size  and,  in  many  cases,  were 
not  intended  to  do  so. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
assure  the  consumer  that  the  car  he  buys 
is  equipped  with  sound,  safe  tires  by  pre- 
scribing normal  safety  and  performance 
standards. 

In  reading  your  daily  newspapers,  you 
come  across  full  page  advertisements  an- 
nouncing a  spectacular  tire  sale  at  ridi- 
culously low  prices  and  a  person  of  aver- 
age intelligence  can  readily  see  that  the 
prices  advertised  for  some  of  these  tires 
cannot  warrant  a  well-built  and  sturdy 
tire. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  manr  lives  are 
lost  on  om-  American  highways  because 
of  the  faUure  of  a  tire  and  if  we  have 
adequate  safety  standards  the  saving  oi 
only  one  life  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  bill  is  referred  will  take  speedy 
action  to  call  for  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation  so  that  we  can  enact 
this  bill  into  law  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  ___^^^^__^^ 

INVESTIGATION  OF  KU  KLUX  KLAN 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi'e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
years  of  inaction  in  the  face  of  murder, 
church  burnings,  and  school  bombings, 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  been  prodded  into  investi- 
gating the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  What  can  we 
expect  from  this  inquiry?  Will  this  in- 
vestigation abate  the  endemic  racism 
that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  recent  ap- 
palling events  and  provide  a  legislative 
end? 

Mr.  Henry  Leichter,  of  Dumont,  N.J., 
in  a  r^ent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Bergen  Record,  said: 

The  violation  of  constitutional  guarantees 
by  southern  authorities  in  the  field  of  voting 
and  human  rights  shows  that  the  problem 
goes  beyond  the  hooded  hoodlums  so  rightly 
denoimced  by  our  President.  The  Jvu-ies 
which  refi:ised  to  convict  or  Indict,  the  po- 
lice and  State  officials  who  looked  the  other 
way.  and  the  southern  clergy  and  business 
leaders  who  remained  silent  could  not  have 
been  entirely  controlled  by  the  Klan. 

The  action  of  the  Klansmen  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  propaganda  being  preached  by 
such  rightwing  extremists  as  the  John  Birch 
Society,  the  Nazis,  and  the  Mlnutemen. 
Apologists  for  these  groups  portray  them  as 
conservatives  on  guard  against  a  Communist 
takeover,  but  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  Birch 
Society  claimed  that  the  United  States  is  70 
percent  controlled  by  international  Reds  and 
the  official  John  Birch  publications  de- 
nounced the  late  President  Kennedy  as  a 
Communist. 

We  may  laugh  off  their  drivel  as  a  product 
of  an  unbalanced  mind,  but  it  Is  Just  the 
kind  of  inflammatory  material  which  will 
turn  a  hate-filled  segregationist  into  a 
church  bomber  and  murderer  who  defends 
the  action  as  a  patriotic  gesture. 

As  long  as  there  are  ignorant  individuals 
who  will  believe  anything  they  find  in  print, 
on  the  naive  assiunption  that  the  victim  of 
a  falsehood  has  easy  recourse  to  the  law,  we 
shall  have  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing  spread- 
ing their  poison  and  appealing  to  man's  bas- 
est natiu'e.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  could  stop  looking  for  Reds  under 
every  bed  long  enough  to  expose  the  bigots 
and  the  rights. 

The  basic  problem  is  still  racism  and 
the  local  Klan  incidental  to  It.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  views  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  also  oppose  the 
appropriations  for  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee,  not  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  KKK  should  or 
should  not  be  investigated,  but  that  it  is 
more  properly  a  function  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  a  legis- 
lative end. 

Seven  weeks  ago  less  1  day  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  honorable  body   debated 
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House  Resolution  188  to  provide  $370,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  At  that 
time  much  was  said  about  the  usefulness 
or  lack  of  usefulness  of  this  committee. 
In  its  many  years  of  existence  it  has  been 
an  investigative  body  that  has  produced 
only  a  drop  in  the  legislative  mills  to 
provide  corrective  legislation  on  matters 
which  were  undertaken  for  investigation 
by  this  committee. 

It  has  been  and  still  Is  my  belief  that 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee serves  no  useful  purpose  with  re- 
gard to  providing  legislation;  conse- 
quently, its  activities  would  better  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  has  legislative  powers  and 
an  adequate  investigative  force  to  con- 
duct the  matters  now  being  undertaken 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
past  that  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  been  very  active 
in  branding  many  persons  as  purveyors 
of  falsehood  when  many  of  us  in  fact  be- 
lieve otherwise.  Its  whole  approach  is 
its  obession  with  the  conspiracy  theory  in 
the  history. 

I  believe  that  any  individual's  being 
represents  a  sacred  entity  which  must  be 
protected.  The  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  as  I  stated  before, 
has  fulfilled  no  useful  legislative  func- 
tion. It  has  tarnished  the  reputation  of 
many  innocent  people  by  having  them 
called  before  this  committee  without  due 
cause  and  accusing  them  of  being  Com- 
munists without  the  right  of  facing  their 
accusors.  In  this  request  for  additional 
appropriations,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
same  basic  principle — does  this  com- 
mittee serve  a  useful  legislative  function. 
It  is  of  no  concern  whether  there  is  a 
desire  to  investigate  the  left  or  the  right, 
but  rather  should  this  committee  be  the 
vehicle.  May  I  respectfully  point  out 
that  this  House  did  approve  the  appro- 
priation of  $370,000  by  this  committee. 
They  are  now  requesting  an  additional 
$50,000  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
The  laws  we  seek  are  for  the  Federal 
protection  of  civil  rights  and  the  proper 
committee  to  formulate  these  laws  is  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is 
this  committee  which  has  conducted  all 
hearings  both  previous  and  pending  on 
civil  rights  legislation.  In  conjunction 
with  the  hearings  on  voting  rights,  it 
would,  therefore,  be  within  the  proper 
function  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
take  testimony  from  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  or  any  other  group,  or  from 
individuals  who  could  provide  informa- 
tion or  present  views  on  the  corrective 
measures  which  need  to  be  taken.  Such 
hearings  and  investigations  would  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
legislation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posure. Exposure  for  exposure's  sake 
violates  the  first  amendment  and  sei-ves 
no  legitimate  end,  tempting  as  it  may 
be  to  vent  our  anger. 

I  continue  to  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  authorization  of  this  additional 
money,  and  it  is  not  because  I  believe 
communism,  fascism,  nazism,  or  the  fight 
on  the  left,  and  so  forth,  should  or 
should  not  be  investigated,  but  because 
I  believe  that  the  functions  of  this  com- 


mitteee  should  be,  as  I  stated  before, 
turned  over  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  only  "ism" 
which  we  in  this  country  should  be  con- 
cerned with  is  Americanism,  and  if  this 
current  request  for  additional  funds  was 
made  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  see  that  it  be  quickly 
granted  and  I  would  support  any  such 
resolution.  However,  in  this  case  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  protecting  the  civil  rights 
of  any  person  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  present  testimony 
or  other  information  on  subversive  ac- 
tivities of  any  right  or  left  wing  groups. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  following 
statement  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's 
group,  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference: 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference is  opposed  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  investigating 
Klan-llke  groups.  We  caU  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  form  a  Presi- 
dential Commission,  comparable  to  the 
W^arren  Commission,  to  fully  investigate  the 
present  crisis  In  law  enforcement  and  the 
Nation's  patterns  of  violence.  Such  a  Com- 
mission should  be  assisted  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

In  urging  this  course,  we  wish  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  such  investigation 
should  be  concerned  only  with  overt  acts 
and  not  thought  processes.  We  further  iirge 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  those 
guilty  of  acts  of  violence,  terror,  and  intimi- 
dation. Be  it  resolved  that  we  caU  upon 
all  sections  of  the  civil  rights  movement  as 
well  as  all  civic,  fraternal,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations to  Join  with  us  in  recommend- 
ing this  course  of  action  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
this  resolution  for  the  additional  appro- 
priation will  be  defeated. 


TIMELESS  ARCHITECTURE 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  linanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  several  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  expressed  concern  over  the 
appearance  of  several  new  Federal  build- 
ings which  are  being  planned  for  con- 
struction in  Washington.  The  public 
buildings  in  question  are,  I  am  told,  to 
have  exterior  walls  of  exposed  concrete. 
A  story  has  apparently  been  making  the 
rounds  that  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  is 
encouraging  architects  to  specify  this 
particular  kind  of  construction.  While 
the  Commission  has  vigorously  denied 
this,  some  Members  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  are  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
that  some  sort  of  effort  is  being  exerted 
to  create  a  new  "official"  style  of  Federal 
architecture  in  the  Capital  City. 

Since  I  spent  many  years  in  the  build- 
ing industry  and  have  many  constituents 
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who  are  building  craftsmen,  I  am  nat- 
urally very  interested  in  this  matter  and 
would  like  to  try  to  place  it  in  a  clearer 
perspective. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  first 
thing  we  must  do  in  this  matter  is  to 
separate  the  issue  of  architectural  design 
from  the  selection  of  building  materials. 
Though  they  are  related,  they  are  not.  in 
this  case,  the  same  thing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone— Govern- 
ment administrator,  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Congress  itself — should  at- 
tempt to  dictate  the  forms  of  our  new 
architecture.  Architectural  design  is  a 
matter  of  creating  spaces  that  meet  very 
specific  human  demands.  It  changes  as 
human  needs  change.  Design  is  also  a 
matter  of  art,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  many  of  my  constituents  are  work- 
ing fruitfully  with  our  architects  to  cre- 
ate great  new  masonry  buildings  of  strik- 
ing modernity.  These  buildings  illus- 
trate that  the  great  architecture  of  today 
has  turned  away  from  the  cold  and  ster- 
ile "international  style"  of  yesterday  and 
is  utilizing  skilled  young  craftsmen  to 
create  new  beauty  in  mass,  color,  pat- 
tern, and  texture. 

Architecture  should  no  more  be  warped 
or  frozen  into  an  official  style  than  a 
computer  or  a  space  rocket.  It  does  not 
really  matter  who  favors  the  style  or 
what  his  intentions  are.  Our  friends  can 
sometimes  do  us  as  much  harm  as  our 
enemies. 

It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  building  materials  is  important 
in  creating  lasting  beauty  or  lasting  ugli- 
ness. The  noted  architect,  Edward  Dur- 
ell  Stone,  used  marble  to  striking  advan- 
tage in  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society.  Many  people 
believe  it  is  Washington's  most  beautiful 
new  building.  Mr.  Stone  also  has  said 
that  he  plans  to  use  marble  to  clothe  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts.  It  is  worth  mentioning  here 
that,  when  a  lady  asked  Mr.  Stone  wheth- 
er the  design  of  this  great  center  would 
be  "traditional"  or  "modern,"  he  an- 
swered that  he  would  prefer  to  think  of  it 
as  "timeless."  He  had  the  wisdom  to 
renounce  the  use  of  any  style  as  a  de- 
termining factor  in  form  and  appear- 
ance. 

From  Mr.  Stone's  work,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  thinks  highly  of  marble.  Re- 
cently, I  am  told,  architect  Philip  John- 
son said  on  a  New  York  radio  program 
that  he  thought  marble  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  building  materials.  The 
immortal  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  thought 
very  highly  of  brick.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  of  our  finest  architects  have  fa- 
vored the  use  of  limestone  and  granite  in 
our  Federal  buildings. 

All  preferences  aside,  I  submit  that  no 
one  has  any  serious  question  as  to  how 
well  any  of  these  fine  masonry  materials 
will  stand  up  under  the  test  of  time.  A 
construction  bulletin  which  recently 
crossed  my  desk  described  the  recent 
cleaning  and  tuck  pointing  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  This  great  stone 
obelisk  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and 
beautiful  of  our  manmade  monuments. 
If  anything  has  a  "timeless"  design,  the 
monument  has.  It  stands  555  feet  high 
and  takes  a  buffeting  from  the  elements 
which  few  structures  are  called  upon  to 


endure.  It  was  cleaned  up  and  pointed 
in  1964  for  the  first  time  in  30  years. 
Here  is  real  proof  of  endurance,  real  evi- 
dence of  low  maintenance  cost. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  think  is  the 
essential  point :  While  neither  we  nor  any 
other  body  should  dictate  or  influence 
architectural  form  or  design,  the  Con- 
gress does  have  the  clear  duty  to  insure 
as  best  it  can  that  public  buildings  are 
built  to  last  with  the  least  possible  repair 
and  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  We  are 
trustees  of  public  funds.  I  believe  we 
should  also  heed  the  timely  request  of 
our  President  to  make  our  Capital  City  a 
model  of  beauty  for  the  Nation. 

On  these  grounds.  I  think  we  have  a 
legitimate  concern  in  the  quality  and 
performance  of  Federal  buildings.  As 
someone  who  is  conversant  with  the 
building  industry,  I  most  certainly  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  cement  industry. 
We  depend  upon  concrete  for  our  high- 
ways and  bridges  and,  often,  for  con- 
crete structural  supports  and  concrete 
blocks  which  are  used  in  buildings.  Con- 
crete is  a  splendid  building  material.  It 
was  used  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
They  generally  sheathed  it  in  brick  or 
marble. 

But  no  material,  regardless  of  its  ca- 
pacities, is  suitable  for  every  purpose. 
Stone  cannot  do  the  work  of  glass  and 
exposed  concrete  cannot  do  the  work  of 
stone.  Justifiable  criticism  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  appearance  of  the  concrete 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  stadimn. 
The  design  of  the  stadium  is  exciting,  but 
the  concrete  in  many  places  is  cracked 
and  spalling.  Unfortunately,  the  bril- 
liant design  of  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  is  marred  by  this  same  condi- 
tion. The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Building  at  Seventh  and  D  Streets 
in  Southwest  Washington  is  only  30  years 
old,  but  it  is  disgracefully  shabby.  So  is 
the  National  Airport  Building,  which  was 
built  even  later. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Capital 
City  deserves  better.  The  taxpayers  who 
provide  the  money  to  build  these  build- 
ings certainly  deserve  better.  Let  us  have 
the  finest  of  contemporary  architecture 
from  the  hands  and  minds  of  today's 
architects.  Let  us  tell  them  that  we  re- 
ject all  styles  and  decrees  which  sen'e 
to  limit  and  handicap  the  process  of  de- 
sign, and  that  we  will  not  countenance 
such  limitations  by  any  public  agency, 
commission,  or  special  interest.  Let  us. 
instead,  merely  exercise  the  normal  con- 
cern and  discretion  of  any  intelligent 
building  owner  and  ask  that  the  use  of 
building  materials  be  consistent  with 
permanence,  dignity,  economy,  and  la.st- 
ing  beauty.  If  we  do  this,  we  and  the 
people  we  represent  will  be  well  served. 


THE  HORROR  OF  DRUG  ADDICTION 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  poverty,  imemployment,  and  racial 


discrimination,  one  of  the  most  critical 
social  pathologies  in  our  society  is  nar- 
cotics addiction.  To  satiate  a  never- 
ending  urge  for  drugs,  addicts  are  driven 
to  crimes  to  obtain  money  with  which 
to  buy  drugs.  Recently,  Life  magazine 
did  a  two-part  series  on  two  drug  addicts 
and  how  they  live.  The  series  which 
brilliantly  explored  the  world  of  the 
"junkie"  was  the  result  of  unusual  orig- 
inal  research  by  the  Life  associate  edi- 
tor, James  Mills,  and  photographer  Bill 
Eppridge — they  actually  lived  with  the 
two  addicts,  a  man  and  a  woman,  for 
several  weeks.  The  written  story  alone 
cannot  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  public  service  because  the 
searing  pictures  of  addicts  groping  for 
survival  in  a  sea  of  addiction  also  tell 
the  horror  of  their  hungry  cancer.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  the  two-part  series  into 
the  Record  : 
John  and  Karen.  Two  Lives  Lost  to  Heroin 

Four  times  a  day,  this  is  John  and  Karen, 
holed  up  with  heroin.  Faces  desperate  and 
intent,  teeth  pulling  tight  the  tourniquet, 
grimy  fingers  squeezing  fluid  into  the  blood- 
stream,  and  then — peace.  This  is  every- 
thing they  live  for — this  is  what  heroin  is 
all  about.  With  this  shot  their  problems 
vanish,  and  the  world  they  cannot  handle 
fades  to  leave  them  in  solitary  bliss. 

No  "square" — the  addict's  word  for  any- 
one who  does  not  use  drugs — can  imagine 
the  strength  of  heroin's  hold.  The  addict 
will  beg  for  it.  walk  miles  for  it,  wait  hours 
for  it,  con  for  it,  stay  up  days  and  nights 
on  end  to  pursue  it.  steal  from  those  he  has 
loved  for  it,  risk  death  for  it.  Heroin,  more 
than  any  other  drug,  leads  the  greatest  num. 
ber  of  addicts  to  squalor  and  desperation. 

The  frightening  power  heroin  holds  over 
John  and  Karen  is  the  subject  of  this  essay 
and  the  article  that  follows.  To  outsiders, 
they  sometimes  seem  to  stroll,  but  always 
they  are  driven  by  the  drug — he  to  thievery, 
she  to  prostitution,  and  both  to  "pushing" 
heroin  to  pay  for  their  own  supply.  The 
drug  urges  them,  as  the  story  shows,  to 
murky  streets  and  lll-Ut  corners,  through 
shabby  rooms  and  in  and  out  of  hospitals  and 
Jails.  It  is  their  Jealous  lover,  and  their 
wrathful  god. 

Every  day  heroin  wins  a  few  new  con- 
verts to  its  ranks,  and  now  there  are  more 
addicts  In  America  than  authorities  can 
successfully  count.  The  Federal  Narcotics 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  United  States 
has  60,000  heroin  addicts,  but  other  less  offi- 
cial counts  climb  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Half  of  the  country's  addicts  live 
in  New  York  City,  and  almost  all  the  others 
are  In  the  slums  of  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles.  Half  are  Negro.  Only  20  per- 
cent are  women.  They  commit  an  enormous 
number  of  crimes — more  than  15  percent  of 
New  York  City's  burglaries  (but  less  than 
2  percent  of  its  felonious  assaults).  Fe" 
are  violent.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  is 
not  heroin  that  may  lead  to  violence,  but 
the  excessive  use  of  other  drugs:  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  cocaine,  Doriden,  mari- 
huana. 

The  heroin  addict  is  a  very  busy  man.  For 
those  who  would  separate  him  from  his 
heroin  he  has  no  use  and  no  time.  When  he 
awakes  in  the  morning  he  reaches  instantly 
for  his  "works"— eyedropper,  needle  ("spl^e. 
he  calls  It),  and  bottle  top  ("cooker").  «« 
dissolves  heroin  In  water  in  the  cooker  ana 
injects  the  mixture.  This  Is  his  "wake-up, 
a  morning  shot  to  hold  off  the  anxiety  ana 
sickness  of  withdrawal  and  get  ntm 
"straight"  enough  to  start  the  day.  K  i^J^ 
habit  is  costing  him  $20  a  day.  and  that  « 
not  a  large  habit  by  any  means,  he  i""-^  °^^ 
start  out  to  steal  at  least  $100  worth  of  gooos, 
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imowlng  that  a  fence  will  give  him  only  one- 
fifth  the  true  value  of  his  loot.  When  he 
has  stolen  something,  he  must  haggle  with 
Ills  fence  over  the  price.  The  argument 
seems  interminable  to  him,  for  It  has  now 
been  hours  since  his  wake-up  and  he  is  get- 
ting nervous  again,  his  eyes  are  watering  and 
he  is  beginning  to  feel  like  a  man  coming 
down  with  a  bad  case  of  flu. 

Finally  he  gets  the  money  and  begins  his 
search  for  a  "connection" — someone  with 
heroin  for  sale.  Not  Just  any  connection, 
but  a  connection  who  deals  good  quality 
stuff — "dynamite,"  not  "garbage."  Once  the 
addict  has  bought  his  flx  (has  "copped"  or 
"scored")  he  is  faced  with  the  risky  business 
of  getting  it  to  his  cooker  and  into  his  arm 
without  getting  caught  and  "busted"  (ar- 
rested). When  he  has  flnally  Injected  the 
heroin— he  calls  It  "shooting  up,"  "taking 
off,"  "getting  off" — he  may  or  may  not  go  on 
a  "nod" — his  eyelids  heavy,  his  mind  wan- 
dering pleasantly — depending  on  how  much 
heroin  his  body  has  become  accustomed  to 
and  how  much  actual  heroin  was  in  the  pow- 
der he  Injected. 

He  hopes  that  the  shot  will  be  at  least 
strong  enough  to  make  him  straight  for  a 
few  hours.  He  can  Judge  Immediately  the 
quality  of  the  shot.  If  it  is  strong  enough, 
he  calms  down,  the  flu  feeling  leaves,  and  he 
Instantly  begins  looking  for  money  for  the 
next  shot. 

What  haunts  the  addict  are  anxieties, 
which  only  heroin  can  relieve.  In  the  shaky 
families  and  oppressive  environment  of  big- 
city  slums,  anxieties  pile  up  fast — and  it  is 
in  the  teeming  slums  that  heroin  Is  handy. 
Prom  friend  to  friend  the  drug  spreads  inex- 
orably among  the  emotionally  weak  and  un- 
stable. 

John  and  Karen  have  much  In  common 
with  other  big-city  Junkies.  Karen  is  26. 
John  24.  Both  had  broken  the  law  before 
they  started  on  heroin — she  as  a  prostitute 
in  the  Midwest,  he  as  a  thief  in  New  York. 
Karen  is  the  first  in  her  family  to  vise  illegal 
drugs;  but  John  has  two  addicted  brothers, 
and  a  third  died  of  an  overdose. 

Both  John  and  Karen  have  used  many 
drugs,  but  they  prefer  heroin  to  all  the  rest 
Just  as  a  gourmet  prefers  wine  to  beer.  Both 
have  been  to  Jail  (he  10  times,  she  twice) 
and  to  hospitals  (he  4  times,  she  twice)  — 
and  have  emerged  each  time  to  start  their 
habits  fresh. 

John  and  Karen  have  been  together — sleep- 
ing wherever  they  can  find  a  place  to  lie 
down — for  3  years.  They  use  the  same  last 
name,  but  never  got  around  to  formal  mar- 
riage. ("We  did  get  a  blood  test  once,"  says 
Karen.)  Karen's  earnings  as  a  prostitute  also 
support  John's  habit,  and  he  occasionally 
contributes  a  little  money  by  breaking  into 
parked  cabs.  In  which  drivers  may  have  left 
coin  changers. 

Both  John  and  Karen  are  at  all  times  all 
but  overcome  by  revulsion  for  their  habit  and 
for  the  horrifying,  unseen  world  it  forces 
them  into.  "We  are  animals,"  says  Karen. 
"We  are  all  animals  in  a  world  no  one  knows." 


The  World  of  Needle  Park 
(By  James  Mills) 
Prom  legal  poppy  fields  in  Turkey,  by  camel 
across  the  sands  of  Sjrria  to  the  not-so-legal 
laboratories  in  Lebanon,  then  by  ship  to 
southern  France  for  final  refining,  back  to 
Italy  and,  courtesy  of  the  Mafia,  to  New 
York's  docks  and  airports — heroin  comes  to 
Harlem.  And  from  Harlem  the  drug  moves 
swiftly  through  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
efficiently  and  regularly  as  milk  from  New 
Jersey  or  fish  from  Pulton  Street.  As  It 
i»oves,  the  illicit  stream  swells  Into  pools 
from  which  addicts  In  various  parts  of  the 
city  draw  their  daily  needs.  Addicts— and 
the  police — are  as  aware  of  the  selling  loca- 
tions as  the  housewife  is  of  her  neighbor- 
hood shopping  center. 


In  the  rush  and  confusion  at  96th  Street 
and  Broadway,  addicts  gather  on  the  corner 
to  meet  the  pushers  and  buy  their  drugs — 
ignored  by  crowds  of  New  Yorkers  on  their 
way  to  work.  On  the  southwest  corner  of 
82d  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue,  two  blocks 
from  Manhattan's  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  expensive  Central  Park  West 
apartments  nearby,  addicts  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  a  day  for  heroin.  In  front  of  a 
drugstore  at  47th  Street  and  Broadway, 
within  the  chaotic  glow  of  Times  Square,  un- 
knowing tourists  brush  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  barbiturate  addicts  waiting  stiff  and 
zombielike  for  their  connections.  It's  the 
same  Just  two  blocks  south,  among  the 
honky-tonk  bars  and  nightclubs,  or  down 
in  Greenwich  Village,  where  heroin  and 
marihuana  pass  from  hand  to  hand  on  the 
benches  of  Washington  Square. 

Of  these  hundreds  of  locations  outside 
Harlem,  one  of  the  most  typical  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  71st  Street  where  Broadway 
pushes  through  Amsterdam  Avenue  on  its 
diagonal  slice  across  Manhattan.  To  sub- 
way riders  who  use  the  stop  there,  the  inter- 
section is  Sherman  Square.  To  the  drug 
addicts  it  is  "Needle  Park." 

Needle  Park,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
the  big-city  nsircotics  addict,  is  peopled  by  a 
conglomeration  of  individuals  who  come  from 
different  backgroimds,  have  different  ways 
of  getting  the  money  they  need,  and  who 
prefer  different  combinations  of  drugs. 
Simply  by  hanging  around  Needle  Park  for 
a  while  with  John  and  Karen  and  John's 
older  brother  "Bro."  you  can  meet  a  whole 
spectrum  of  addiction:  Irene,  a  slight,  wispy 
lesbian  addicted  to  "goofballs,"  barbitiu-ates. 
Goofballs  usually  produce  a  quiet  drowsiness, 
but  also  at  times  a  tense  aggressiveness  that 
can  be  frightenlngly  unpredictable.  Irene's 
behavior  when  she  is  high  on  GB's,  which  is 
most  of  the  time,  has  created  such  havoc  in 
the  neighborhood  restaurants  that  they  no 
longer  let  her  in.  So  sometimes  she  stands 
outside  on  the  sidewalk  and  tries  to  shout 
at  her  friends  through  the  window.  After 
a  whUe,  she  laughs  uproariously  and  goes 
running  on  down  the  street  with  another 
girl. 

There  Is  Billy,  who  never  bXajs  aroxind  for 
long  because  he  is  trying  desperately  to  stay 
clean.  He  Just  finished  3  years  In  Leaven- 
worth for  smuggling  drugs  from  Mexico. 
Now  he  has  had  enough  and  wants  to  be 
square.  He  is  trying  to  get  a  Job,  "but  how 
can  you  explain  3  years  out  of  your  life?  And 
no  one  In  his  right  mind  is  going  to  hire  a 
Junkie." 

Hank  Is  a  regular  habltu6.  He  Is  on 
bombitas — Spanish  for  "little  bombs."  In 
Harlem  they  cost  a  dollar;  in  Needle  Park 
the  price  is  $1.50  or  $2.  Hank  has  the  cus- 
tomary symptoms  of  a  bombita  xoser.  Be- 
cause they  are  amphetamines,  stimulants,  he 
talks  constantly,  cannot  sit  still,  and  his 
arms  and  face  are  covered  with  sores  where 
he  has  picked  at  the  skin,  sometimes  with 
the  illusion  that  bugs  are  crawling  xuider- 
neath. 

And  always  lurking  in  the  shadows, 
haunting  Needle  Park,  stands  Mike,  a  tall, 
trench-coated  Negro.  Mike  is  a  "take-off 
artist,"  and  a  man  to  keep  away  from.  He 
supports  his  habit  by  taking  off  (robbing) 
connections,  and  almost  anyone  else  in  the 
Junkie  world  who  appears  to  have  money. 

When  Junkies  meet,  they  talk  incessantly 
about  drugs.  Which  is  better,  heroin  mixed 
with  a  bombita  or  with  cocaine?  Both  co- 
caine and  bombitas  are  stimulants,  and 
either  one  combined  with  heroin,  which  is  a 
depressant,  produces  a  more  pleasurable  high 
than  heroin  alone.  The  mixture  is  called  a 
"speedball."  But  cocaine  is  very  expensive, 
so  addicts  agree  that  for  the  money  a  bom- 
bita-and-heroin  cannot  be  topped. 

During  one  of  these  interminable  con- 
versations, someone  said  he  had  a  friend  who 
liked  to  shoot  model  airplane  glue.    No  one 


else  had  heard  of  that.  Sniffing  glue,  yes; 
but  not  shooting  it.  They  had  heard  of  peo- 
ple doing  something  to  paregoric  and  shoe 
polish  and  then  shooting  It,  but  the  high  was 
reported  to  be  no  good.  Heroin,  of  course, 
was  the  best.  Heroin  and  a  bombita.  It 
gave  the  best  high,  completely  relaxed,  not 
a  problem  in  the  world. 

But  that's  not  really  the  best  high,  one  ad- 
dict said.  Do  you  know  what  the  best  high 
really  is?  The  voice  was  serious.  Everyone 
turned  and  stayed  very  quiet  to  hear,  may- 
be, or  a  new  kind  of  high  that  was  better 
than  heroin,  better  than  anything  else.  The 
best  high — the  voice  was  low  and  somber — 
is  death.  Silence.  Man,  that's  outta  sight, 
that's  somethin'  else.  Yeah,  no  feelln'  at 
all.  Everyone  agreed.  The  best  high  of  all 
was  death. 

Junkies  hang  around  Needle  Park  because 
it  Is  surrounded  by  cheap  hotels,  needed  by 
addict  prostitutes;  because  three  blocks 
away,  a  short  walk  for  a  sick  Junkie,  are  re- 
spectable neighborhoods  which  are  good  for 
burglary  and  "cracking  shorts" — breaking 
Into  cars;  and  because,  probably,  a  long  time 
ago  someone  started  selimg  dope  there  and 
the  area  Just  got  to  be  known  as  a  good  place 
to  make  a  connection — to  "score." 

Today  much  of  the  heroin  In  Needle  Park 
comes  from  a  man  who  lives  in  a  very  nice 
apartment  on  a  pleasant  East  Side  street. 
He  buys  heroin  in  "pieces"  (ounces),  cuts  it 
and  bags  it.  and  hands  it  over  on  consign- 
ment to  a  handful  of  pushers — Junkies  them- 
selves— who  sell  It  for  him.  The  pushers  do 
not  really  have  to  pxish.  It  is  a  seller's  mar- 
ket with  heroin,  and  the  Junkies  fight  their 
way  to  any  connection  who  has  good  stuff. 
The  Image  of  the  sly  pusher  enticing  non- 
users  into  trying  a  free  bag  of  heroin  Is  piu-e 
myth. 

The  amount  of  payment  the  Junkie  pusher 
gets  Is  the  same  anywhere  In  the  city. 
Fifteen  $3  bags  are  wrapped  together  with  a 
rubber  band  (the  package  Is  called  a  half 
load) .  The  pusher  buys  the  package  for  $25, 
sells  enough  bags  to  recoup  his  Investment, 
and  uses  the  rest  himself.  Often  the  Junkie 
pusher  will  deal  "nickel  bags"  at  $5  each,  as 
well  as  $3  "Treys."  These  come  In  "bundles" 
similar  to  half  loads,  except  that  the  package 
costs  $75  and  consists  of  25  $5  bags.  Some- 
times a  Junkie  pusher  can  get  half  loads  or 
bundles  on  consignment.  But  if  he  decides 
to  shoot  up  all  the  bags  himself  and  beat 
the  supplier  for  the  money,  his  friends  will 
soon  be  remarking  that  they  haven't  seen 
him  around  for  a  while.  He  usually  keeps 
pushing  until  he  is  "busted"  (arrested)  or 
until  he  gets  scared  and  decides  to  stop  press- 
ing his  luck  with  the  police,  and  return  to 
less  serious  crimes  to  finance  his  habit. 

JUNKIES  TURN  A  HOTEL  ROOM  INTO  A 
"SHOOTING  GALLERT" 

Prom  time  to  time  the  addict  may  volun- 
tarily interrupt  his  life  on  the  street  to 
enter  a  hospital.  (Several  New  York  hos- 
pitals reserve  beds  for  addicts.)  His  body 
has  achieved  such  a  high  tolerance  to  heroin 
that  he  mxist  shoot  a  huge  number  of  bags — 
not  Just  to  get  high,  but  to  keep  from  get- 
ting sick.  In  the  case  of  a  prostitute,  she 
may  be  getting  so  thin  and  sick-looking — 
so  "strung  out" — that  she  has  been  forced 
to  reduce  her  price.  In  both  cases  the  ad- 
dict goes  into  a  hospital  to  withdraw  from 
the  drug  and  get  back  to  the  point  where  Just 
a  bag  or  two  will  make  him  high. 

The  male  Junkie,  when  he  isn't  pushing, 
almost  invariably  turns  to  theft  and  bur- 
glary to  support  his  habit.  One  of  the  most 
expert  burglars  among  Needle  Park  Junkies 
Is  John's  brother,  Bro.  Bro  Is  28.  with  thick 
black  hair  and  an  Intent,  quiet  face.  He 
was  first  arrested — for  purse  snatching — 
when  he  was  9  years  old.  He  mainlined  his 
first  heroin  shot  when  he  was  13  and  has 
now  done  20  "bits"  In  Jail  for  a  total  of  9 
years,  plus  2  years  In  the  Federal  narcotics 
hospital  at  Lexington.  Ky. 
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"I'm  the  best  burglar  on  the  West  Side," 
he  told  me  proudly  one  night.  I  believe 
him.  Once  I  was  standing  with  him  outside 
the  door  of  a  hotel  room  I  had  rented  near 
Needle  Park,  fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  the 
key.  "Man,  you  don't  need  that,"  he  said, 
and  quickly  slipped  a  celluloid  card  into  the 
doorjamb.  In  an  instant  the  door  was  open 
and  Bro  was  in  the  room. 

He  has  skill  and  daring — what  junkies  call 
"heart."  "Burglary  is  my  Job,"  he  explained 
soberly.  "It's  what  I'm  good  at."  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  an  indispensable  talent  for  talk- 
ing his  way  out  of  tight  spots.  "You  see," 
he  said,  "when  I  go  into  an  apartment  I 
Jam  the  lock— stick  some  toothpicks  in  the 
keyhole  and  break  them  off— so  if  the  people 
come  back  I  can  hear  them  trying  to  get 
their  key  in  and  I  can  make  it  out  the  fire 
escape.  But  once  in  a  while  I  get  careless 
and  don't  Jam  the  lock  and  then — well,  like 
once  this  guy  come  back  and  got  in  the  apart- 
ment and  saw  me. 

"It  was  real  tight,  man.  He  was  standing 
there  with  his  wife  and  his  little  kid,  and 
I  grabbed  the  kid  and  said,  'Man,  I  don't 
want  to  do  nothin'  to  the  kid,  but  I'm  a  dope 
fiend  and  I'm  real  sick  and  I  got  to  get  out 
of  here.'  And  I  guess  the  guy  thought  I  was 
really  gonna  hurt  the  kid  or  something — I 
mean,  you  couldn't  blame  him — and  he  let 
me  go." 

Bro  is  married,  but  his  wife  does  not  use 
drugs,  and  so  he  spends  as  little  time  with 
her  as  he  can  get  away  with,  preferring  to 
stick  with  John  and  Karen  and  the  other 
Junkies.  Often  none  of  them  has  a  hotel 
room,  and  then  they  lounge  around  on  the 
benches  in  Needle  Park  or  in  a  nearby  lunch- 
eonette, or  Jirst  walk  the  streets.  When  Kar- 
en is  working — and  by  that  she  means 
hustling,  on  the  telephone  with  old  custom- 
ers when  possible,  on  the  street  if  neces- 
sary— she  may  end  up  with  a  room  for  the 
night  and  a  little  sleep. 

That  doesn't  happen  to  Johnny.  If  he 
cannot  find  a  friend  with  a  room,  he  walks 
around  all  night  looking  for  cars  to  break 
Into  or  for  a  place  to  lie  down.  Often  he 
finds  a  public  bathroom  in  one  of  the  hotels 
around  the  park  and  sleeps  there.  Bro  Jokes 
about  the  time  Johnny  actually  moved  into 
a  fourth-floor  bathroom  in  a  hotel  on  Sher- 
man Square.  "I  went  looking  for  him  there." 
Bro  said,  "and  he  even  had  laundry  strung  up 
In  the  place.  A  couple  of  more  nights  and  the 
hotel  would  have  put  in  a  phone." 

At  one  point  John  and  Karen  had  a  room 
in  a  tiny,  seedy  hotel  sandwiched  between 
more  respectable  hotels  on  West  72d  Street 
across  from  a  row  of  high-rent  apartment 
houses.  The  hotel  does  a  fast  business  with 
prostitutes  and  Junkies,  possibly  because  it 
has  a  night  desk  man  who  will  send  heroin 
to  the  room  faster  than  you  could  get  a  ham 
on  rye  from  room  service  at  the  Hilton. 
When  a  Junkie  has  a  hotel  room,  the  word 
spreads  fast.  All  his  friends  and  their 
friends  stream  in,  and  the  place  turns  into 
a  "shooting  gallery." 

I  knocked  on  the  door  one  night,  and 
Johrmy  let  me  in.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
panic — a  cltywide  drug  shortage — and  the 
desk  man  was  out  of  stuff.  Drugs  were  so 
scarce  addicts  were  kicking  their  habits  in 
the  street,  and  many  had  been  forced  to 
switch  to  barbiturates.  The  room  was  lit- 
tered with  the  debris  of  addiction— bits  of 
toilet  paper  and  clothing  that  had  been  used 
to  wipe  blood  from  arms;  glasses  half-filled 
with  water  tinted  rea  from  the  cleaning  of 
many  needles;  scraps  of  electric  light  cord 
chopped  up  and  separated  into  thin  strands 
with  which  to  unclog  needles;  charred  metal 
bottle  tops  used  for  cookers.  Everywhere  on 
the  floor,  strewn  so  thick  you  could  not  see 
the  carpet,  were  clothing,  old  comic  books, 
and  cigarette  butts.  Sheets  and  blankets, 
cigarette  holes  burned  In  them  by  nodding 
addicts,  had  fellen  from  the  bed  and  lay 
kicked  into  comers.     Stuffing  oozed  from  a 


waffle-sized  burn  in  the  mattress.    Tlie  smell 
was  of  sweat  and  smoke  and  heroin. 

Karen  looked  worse  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her.  Her  eyes  were  widely  dilated,  partly 
from  heroin  withdrawal,  partly  from  enor- 
mous doses  of  barbiturates.  She  had  a  $50 
date  with  a  "John"  In  New  Jersey  and  Johnny 
and  his  friends  were  trying  desperately  to 
get  her  Into  shape  for  the  trip.  She  was 
nearly  unconscious.  Two  men  held  her  up, 
and  another  whose  name  was  Ronnie  brushed 
her  hair  for  her.  Her  face  looked  as  If  make- 
up had  been  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  "Come 
on,  Karen,"  Ronnie  pleaded,  "you  got  to  make 
that  train.  You  got  to  get  out  there,  baby. 
You  can't  miss  this  trick.  Karen,  you  got  to 
make  It."  She  mumbled  and  slouched  in  her 
supporters'  arms,  and  Ronnie  kept  brushing. 
Johnny  walked  over  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  that  was  stacked  high  with  cases  of  cof- 
fee and  cellophane  packages  of  women's  hair 
ciu-lers.  He  and  a  friend  had  spotted  a  truck 
unloading  supplies  onto  a  sidewalk  In  front 
of  a  grocery  store.  They  had  grabbed  every- 
thing they  could  carry  and  ran  with  It  In 
their  arms  to  the  hotel.  Now  they  were  going 
to  try  to  sell  the  haul. 

The  men  who  had  been  holding  up  Karen 
sat  her  down  on  the  bed.  She  fell  back,  an- 
esthetized by  the  barbiturates.  Someone 
knocked  on  the  door  and  Johnny  yelled  at  the 
men,  "There's  too  much  noise  In  here.  Can't 
you  guys  shut  up?  That's  probably  the  cops 
now.  You  make  so  much  racket  they  could 
hear  you  Inside  the  station  house."  He 
walked  to  the  door  and  whispered,  "Who  Is 
It?"  _ 

"It's  the  FBI."  It  was  Bro's  vMce.  Johnny 
opened  the  door.  "Funny,"  he  said  as  Bro 
slipped  past  him  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  He  glanced  at  Karen  and  shook 
his  head  In  mock  distaste.  He  had  a  bag  of 
heroin  and  dumped  the  powder  Into  a  bottle 
top.  "Where'd  you  get  that?"  Johnny  de- 
manded. 

Bro  gave  the  name  of  a  connection.  "It's 
probably  garbage."  He  produced  a  bomblta, 
broke  off  the  glass  top  and  poured  the  fluid 
In  with  the  heroin.  Bro  held  a  match  under 
the  cooker  until  the  white  powder  dissolved. 
Then  he  put  the  tip  of  the  needle — the  same 
one  Ronnie  and  Karen  and  the  other  men 
had  used — Into  a  pea-sized  wad  of  cotton 
( used  to  filter  out  large  Impurities  that  might 
clog  the  needle)  and  drew  up  the  liquid 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cooker.  Borrowing 
Ronnie's  belt,  he  wrapped  it  around  his  arm. 
held  the  end  In  his  teeth,  stuck  the  needle 
Into  a  vein  and  waited  for  the  blood  to  start 
backing  up  Into  the  eyedropper.  Instead  of 
shooting  the  fluid  in  Immediately  he 
squeezed  in  a  few  drops,  let  it  back  up  into 
the  eyedropper  again,  squeezed  In  a  little 
more,  let  It  back  up,  squeezed  In  more,  and 
continued  the  In-and-out  process  until  the 
fluid  in  the  dropper  was  dark  red  with  blood. 
The  technique,  known  as  "booting,"  is  be- 
lieved to  prolong  the  drug's  initial  effect. 
He  continued  booting  until  there  was  so 
much  blood  In  the  dropper  he  was  afraid  It 
would  coagulate  and  clog  the  needle.  Then 
he  shot  it  all  in  and  withdrew  the  needle. 
Had  the  needle  clogged,  he  would  have 
dumped  the  mixture  of  blood  and  drugs 
back  Into  the  cooker,  heated  it  until  the 
blood  dissolved,  and  started  over.  Addicts 
call  this  "shooting  gravy";  "because  that's 
what  it  is — right?  Cooked  blood?" 
"rr's  garbage,"  bro  said,  "all  i  feel's  the 

bombita" 
Bro  put  the  dropper  and  needle  into  a  glass 
of   water.     "How   is   it?"   one    of   the   men 
asked.     "Garbage,"  Bro  said.     "All  I  feel's 
the  bomblta." 

Ronnie  had  Karen  sitting  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  was  brushing  her  hair  again 
and  begging  her  to  stay  awake,  but  it  was 
hopeless.  She  was  too  far  gone  to  make  her 
New  Jersey  date  until  the  next  afternoon. 
The  phone  rang  and  Johnny  talked  on  it 
for  a  minute  and  then  announced  he  was 


leaving  to  sell  some  of  the  stolen  coffee  to  a 
grocer.  Around  Needle  Park  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  addicts  to  steal  from  one  grocer  and 
sell  to  axaother,  or  to  steal  meat  from  a  su- 
pRrmarket  and  sell  It  to  a  restaurant.  "At 
one  point,"  Johnny  once  told  me,  "Karen 
and  I  were  robbing  every  candy  store  In  the 
area,  mostly  for  cigarettes.  We  told  one 
candy  store  guy  that  if  he  bought  all  our 
cigarettes,  we'd  leave  him  alone.  We  did 
quite  a  business  for  a  while." 

Johnny  loaded  three  coffee  cases  into  the 
elevator  and  I  rode  down  with  him.  He  put 
them  out  next  to  the  desk  In  the  lobby 
and  we  sat  and  talked  while  he  waited  for 
someone  to  pick  them  up. 

Stringent  search  and  seizure  laws  make 
it  tough  for  detectives  to  produce  much  un- 
shakable  evidence  against  addicts  and  addict 
pushers.  Merely  being  an  addict  Is  not  a 
crime  In  New  York;  he  must  have  drugs  or 
a  hypodermic  needle  In  his  possession.  Many 
addicts — especially  pushers — wear  a  rubber 
band  on  their  wrists  (a  "dealer's  band,"  some 
call  it)  which.  If  hooked  properly  around  a 
deck  of  heroin,  will  send  it  flying  if  an  ap- 
preaching  detective  is  spotted. 

But  when  police  are  In  a  drug  neighborhood 
they  have  no  difficulty  spotting  addicts  on 
the  street.  An  experienced  narcotics  cop,  or 
a  longtime  addict,  can  with  surprising  relia- 
bility spot  a  user  In  a  group  of  20  people, 
state  with  authority  what  kind  of  drug  he  is 
on,  approximately  how  long  It  has  been  since 
his  last  fix,  and  whether  or  not  he  Is  at 
that  moment  "dirty,"  carrying  drugs.  Be- 
cause heroin  subdues  appetite,  the  addict  Is 
almost  always  thin.  He  has  a  craving  for 
sweets,  and  often  carries  a  bottle  of  soda  pop 
(although  he  may  know  that,  to  a  detec- 
tive, it  Is  a  badge  of  addiction) .  The  backs 
of  his  hands  are  chronically  puffed  and  swol- 
len, from  shooting  in  the  veins  there. 

The  addict  is  habitually  dirty,  his  clothes 
filthy,  and  he  stands  slackly  as  If  his  body 
were  without  muscles.  Waiting  for  a  con- 
nection, he  Is  nervous  and  Intent,  staring 
for  minutes  at  a  time  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  expects  the  pusher  to  come.  De- 
tectives know  that  when  a  group  of  addicts 
is  standing  around,  talking,  waiting,  none  of 
them  is  carrying  heroin.  But  If  you  watch 
the  group  long  enough  suddenly  It  explodes, 
all  the  addicts  walking  off  In  different  di- 
rections. The  pusher  has  appeared  and  soon, 
one  by  one,  they  will  make  their  round- 
about way  to  him  to  "cop." 

Once  the  addict  has  drugs  on  him,  he 
keeps  moving.  He  Is  about  to  achieve  the 
one  thing  for  which  he  lives,  and  he  Is  not 
slow  about  It.  His  shoulders  are  hunched,  bis 
head  Is  down,  and  he  strikes  out  with  what 
some  detectives  call  a  "leavlng-the-set  walk," 
as  if  he  had  Just  learned  where  a  million 
dollars  was  hidden.  When  the  heroin  addict 
is  high,  his  pupils  are  "pinned,"  constricted, 
and  If  the  shot  was  sufficiently  powerful  he 
goes  on  a  "nod"— his  head  drooping,  eyelids 
heavy. 

But  though  he  appears  terribly  sleepy,  ne 
speaks  coherently.  His  mind  wanders,  he 
daydreams,  and  everything  he  does,  he  does 
with  maddening  slowness.  He  can  take  30 
minutes  to  tie  his  shoelaces.  But  he  always 
resists  admitting  that  he  is  on  a  nod.  He  is 
very  sleepy,  he  says,  and  if  he  stops  Ulking 
in  midsentence,  he  argues  that  he  Is  not 
nodding,  only  trying  to  phrase  the  sentence 
properly.  Once  the  addict  has  had  his  shot 
and  is  "straight,"  he  may  become  admirably, 
though  briefly,  industrious,  suddenly  decid- 
ing to  shine  his  shoes,  brush  his  coat,  comb 
his  hair— all  the  while  scolding  himself  bit- 
terly for  having  slipped  so  far. 

Even  the  seasons  conspire  to  Identify  au" 
diets.  In  winter,  waiting  to  cop,  they  alone 
stand  around  in  the  snow  and  slush,  appar- 
ently aimlessly.  In  summer,  they  alone  wear 
long  sleeves  (to  cover  their  "tracks"— neeaie 
marks) .  Because  heroin  users  almost  always 
feel  cold,  they  wear  piles  of  sweaters,  even 
In  hot  weather. 
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When  male  and  female  addicts  gather  to- 
eether.  In  a  hotel  room  or  public  bathroom, 
the  narcotics  detective  knows  better  than  to 
suspect  sexual  activity.  Heroin  depresses 
sexual  desire — men  may  become  Impotent, 
women  often  do  not  menstruate.  (If  a 
woman  gives  birth  while  she  Is  addicted  to 
heroin  the  Infant  also  will  be  physically 
addicted  and  must  live  his  first  3  days  with- 
drawing from  the  drug.)  For  most  heroin 
addicts  a  sex  crime  would  be  impossible,  and 
they  are  all  contemptuous  of  stories  about 
the  "raging,  dope-fiend,  sex  maniac." 

Almost  all  heroin  addicts  are  childishly 
immature;  full  of  demands,  empty  of  offer- 
ings When  they  want  something,  they  want 
It  yesterday  and  they  want  It  effortlessly. 
Nothing  is  their  fault — their  addiction,  their 
degradation,  their  desperation.  All  are  in- 
secure, most  dislike  people,  and — though  the 
mechanics  of  obtaining  and  injecting  drugs 
forces  them  into  relationships  with  other 
pgopie — most  would  prefer  to  be  alone. 

None  can  tolerate  "changes."  If  the 
Junkie  goes  looking  for  a  connection  and 
does  not  find  him  on  the  right  corner  at  the 
right  time,  he  grumbles  about  all  the 
changes.  Almost  everything  he  Is  forced  to 
do  Involves  too  many  changes.  He  must  go 
through  changes  to  steal,  to  find  a  fence,  to 
get  a  shot,  to  avoid  police,  but  the  addict 
Is  rarely  violent.  He  wants  heroin  to  get  his 
fix  with  as  few  complications,  as  few  changes, 
as  possible,  and  be  left  in  peace  to  shoot  it. 
He  prefers  simple,  nonviolent  crimes — theft, 
burglary,  prostitution. 

When  they  are  off  heroin,  addicts  tend  to 
be  morose  and  restless.  On  heroin,  when 
they  are  straight,  they  are  pleasant,  gentle, 
likable.  Psychiatrists  who  have  studied 
them  over  long  periods  know  that  most  of 
them  are  extremely  narcissistic,  that  their 
intense  preoccupation  with  heroin  is  a  sur- 
face manifestation  of  a  more  profound  emo- 
—  tional  preoccupation  with  themselves. 

In  pursuit  of  the  drug  they  can  bring  to 
bear  extraordinary  cunning,  nerve,  and  act- 
ing ability.  But  once  they  have  the  fix  in 
hand  and  the  problem  shifts  from  how  to  get 
drugs  to  how  to  avoid  arrest,  these  qualities 
vanish.  An  addict  who  Is  arrested  because 
a  detective  discovered  heroin  hidden  in  his 
pants  cuff  may,  once  he  is  released.  Immedi- 
ately buy  a  deck  of  heroin  and  hide  it  in  his 
pants  cuff. 

Perhaps  the  dominant  emotional  charac- 
teristic of  the  addict  is  his  enormous  com- 
pulsion to  abdicate  all  responsibility  for  his 
own  life.  He  craves  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
•  If  he  Is  encouraged  to  go  to  a  hospltaUby 
someone  he  trusts,  he  will  go;  but  soon,  when 
he  finds  the  hospital  not  to  his  liking,  he 
will  leave,  and  then  blame  the  failure  not  on 
himself  but  on  the  person  who  urged  him  to 
go.  An  addict  will  walk  along  a  street 
openly  displaying  a  container  of  drugs,  all 
but  asking  to  be  arrested.  If  a  detective 
does  spot  the  drug  and  arrest  him,  the  addict 
will  blame  It  on  bad  luck.  He  thus  purges 
himself  of  the  responsibility  of  choosing  be- 
tween jail  and  abstinence,  or  continued  ad- 
diction on  the  street.  He  feels  he  has  left 
the  choice  to  fate. 

Female  addict  prostitutes  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  solicit  men  who  are  almost  cer- 
tainly detectives.  One  psychiatrist  reported 
that  when  one  of  his  addict  patients  saw 
another  patient  In  an  artificial  limg,  she 
became  enraged  and  demanded  the  lung  for 
herself,  unconsciously  demonstrating  her 
wish  to  relinquish  to  the  lung  her  ultimate 
responsibility— breathing. 

After  I  had  known  John  and  Karen  for  a 
couple  of  months  I  sat  down  with  them  in- 
dividually and  we  talked  of  familiar  events 
and  Ideas,  and  about  some  subjects  that  had 
never  before  been  mentioned.  Because  most 
drug  addicts,  particularly  those  In  big  cities, 
live  similar  lives  and  display  common  symp- 
toms, these  tape-recorded  conversations  re- 
veal much  about  the  lives  and  personalities 
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not  only  of  John  and  Karen,  but  of  the  many 
thousands  of  other  young  people  who  suffer 
from  drug  addiction.  They  should  be  read 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  Just  as  the 
paralytic's  every  step  is  twisted  by  his  afflic- 
tion, so  every  word  an  addict  speaks  Is  col- 
ored by  the  symptoms  of  his  disease — self- 
deception,  immaturity,  insecvu-ity,  guilt. 

The  morning  the  conversation  with  Karen 
occurred,  she  was  lying  on  a  dirty,  bare  hotel 
mattress,  relaxing  under  the  effects  of  a  shot 
taken  30  minutes  earlier.  She  had  just  dis- 
covered lice  crawling  on  her  and  had  placed 
one  of  them  on  a  table  by  the  bed.  She 
stared  at  It  while  I  connected  the  recorder. 

KAREN    EXPLAINS    TV.     "I   LIKE    THE   FEELING    OF 
NOT   PEELING" 

"I  can't  stand  these  terrible  things."  she 
almost  shouted.  "The  filthy  little  things. 
Johnny  must  have  brought  them  home  from 
jail.  I  put  It  on  the  table  there  so  I  can  see 
how  tiny  it  is  and  then  it  doesn't  scare  me 
so  much." 

"Karen,  when  did  you  first  use  illegal 
drugs?" 

"I  got  this  awful  toothache  and  Johnny 
gave  me  a  shot,  and  it  took  the  pain  away, 
and  It  also  took  my  fear  of  drugs  away.  So  I 
started  doing  it  myself,  while  Johnny'd  be 
in  the  bedroom  sleeping.  I  was  scared  to 
death  of  Johnny  catching  me.  And  I  had  a 
habit  before  I  knew  It.  We  were  living  right 
in  the  same  house  and  for  a  long  time  he 
didn't  know  I  was  using  It.  I  liked  it.  It 
made  me  very  relaxed,  very  high.  I  grooved 
with  it.  I  dig  Junk.  I  won't  kid  anybody. 
I  dig  the  high,  the  whole  bit.  I  like  the 
feeling.    I  like  the  feeling  of  not  feeling. 

"What  is  it  the  Spanish  say?  No  slento 
nada — I  feel  nothing.  That's  Just  the  way 
you  get  to  feel — nothing.  Nothing  fazes  you. 
You  could  hear  about  your  mother  dying  an 
excruciating  death  and  you  wouldn't  even 
shed  a  tear.  And  I  was  still  hooking  then — 
$100  dates,  making  maybe  $2,200  a  week. 
Meanwhile,  Johnny  was  just  sitting  home 
doing  nothing.  Shooting  up,  sleeping, 
watching  TV,  reading  comic  books,  having 
his  buddies  over,  turning  them  on.  He  had 
a  real  ball." 

"What  do  you  think  of  other  junkies, 
junkies  in  general?" 

"Tliey're  pigs.     I  can't  stand  them." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  probably  looking  in  a  mirror  and  I 
can't  stand  It.  They're  animals.  We're  all 
animals.  We'll  step  on  one  another  for  a 
shot  If  there's  no  dope.  I've  seen  It.  I  can't 
even  trust  Johnny.  I  had  my  wake-up  shot 
3  days  ago  right  here  on  the  table.  When  I 
got  up.  It  was  gone  and  Johnny  was  the  only 
one  that  was  straight  that  morning.  Every- 
one was  sick  but  Johnny.  And  I  know 
Johnny  didnt  have  a  wake-up  of  his  own. 

"And  I'm  just  as  bad.  I  don't  live  from 
day  to  day  or  paycheck  to  paycheck.  I  live 
from  fix  to  fix.  Yesterday  morning,  as  sick  as 
I  was,  Johnny  Insisted  that  I  go  with  this 
John.  Johnny  brought  him  up  here  and  I 
turned  the  trick.  I  gave  the  money  to 
Johnny,  but  I  never  saw  any  junk  for  it. 

"I'm  no  different  from  any  of  the  others. 
I'll  beat  somebody  for  their  money  Just  as 
fast  as  look  at  them.  That's  why  I  say 
we're  animals.  One  time  when  I  was  sick 
myself,  a  girl  came  up  here  and  she  had  $30. 
She  said,  'Karen,  can  you  cop?'  I  said,  'Yes.' 
I  took  the  money  and  I  never  came  back.  I 
didn't  Intend  to  come  back  from  the  very 
beginning.  She  waited  10  hours  for  me,  and 
I  never  came  back." 

"Karen,  have  you  ever  used  a  knife  on 
anybody?" 

"No.  But  I  could,  and  I  know  how.  I'm 
capable.  And  I'll  cut  anybody  who  threatens 
me.  Like  I  said,  that's  what  I  mean  about 
being  an  animal.  Three  years  ago  I  couldn't 
have  hurt  a  fly.  But  when  you  don't  care 
about  your  own  life — that  much — then  you 
know  what  you  care  about  someone  else's 
life.    And  when  someone  threatens  the  little 


bit  of  care  that  you  do  have  for  your  own 
life,  then  you  know  what  you're  going  to  do 
to  them.  If  they're  gonna  hurt  me,  I  could 
kill  somebody  and  it  wouldn't  faze  me.  Just 
like  Freddy — you  know  Freddy — said  he  rip- 
ped somebody's  stomach  wide  open  and  when 
he  found  out  his  guts  weren't  falling  out,  he 
put  his  hand  in  and  pulled  them  out.  He 
made  sure  that  guy  died.  And  I  could  do 
the  same  thing." 

"Has  Johnny  ever  cut  you?" 
"Yes.  He  went  crazy  behind  bombltas.  He 
didn't  cut  me  badly.  I  broke  the  blade  of  the 
knife  off.  But  when  you  can't  get  stuff  and 
you  get  sick,  you  get  desperate.  Like,  let  me 
tell  you  what  you  go  through  sometimes  jtist 
trying  to  cop.  When  you  cop.  you  don't 
know  whether  you're  going  to  get  caught 
with  that  bag  on  you  or  whether  you're  going 
to  get  it  home.  Let  me  tell  you  what  goes  on 
in  your  mind. 

"All  right,  let's  say  it  costs  me  $10  to  get 
a  fix — two  nickel  bags.  OK.  Well,  I  have 
my  $10.  Now,  if  I  can't  locate  a  connection 
aroimd  Needle  Park,  what  I  have  to  do  is  go 
uptown.  Last  night  I  went  up  to  112th  Street 
in  Harlem,  where  the  better  Junk  Is. 
Once  I'm  there,  I  walk  with  a  knife  opened, 
like  this.  That's  the  way  you  have  to  walk 
up  there.  They  see  a  white  in  Harlem  and 
they're  ready  to  Jump  all  over  you.  So  you 
walk  up  there  with  a  knife  out — or  like  Jvillo 
did  the  other  day.  He  carries  a  .45  right  out 
in  the  open.  OK.  I  have  my  $10.  I  want 
to  get  two  $5  bags.  So  I  go  and  ask  someone, 
'Who's  got  the  best  stuff  around  here?* 
'Chico  has.'  OK.  Chico  has.  Then  some- 
one says,  'Emanuel  has.*  So  I  have  to  find 
out  who's  who  and  who  has  the  better  stuff, 
Emanuel  or  Chico. 

"Meanwhile  you're  walking  on  this  street, 
you  know  darn  well  The  Man  (any  cop)  is 
watching  you.  You  know  It.  You  feel  It. 
But  you  don't  care  because  you're  sick.  So 
you're  going  to  take  that  chance  anyway. 
Now,  you  don't  want  to  jeopardize  the  con- 
nection either.  So  all  right,  you're  gonna  cop 
off  Chico.  You  walk  by  Chico  and  say,  'I 
want  two,'  and  keep  walking.  Then  you  turn 
around  and  you  come  back  and  you  give  him 
the  money  and  at  the  same  time  you  say  you 
want  two.  Then  you  come  back  and  he  gives 
you  the  two. 

"Now  if  Chico  decides  to  beat  you,  Chlco's 
Just  gonna  tiu-n  around  and  walk  away.  And 
you're  dead.  Your  $10  Is  gone  with  the  wind. 
Or  maybe  you're  gonna  get  the  stuff  home  and 
find  it's  baking  soda.  The  fellow  you  met 
steered  you  wrong  because  he's  getting  a 
piece  of  it.  This  doesn't  often  happen  when 
it's  not  panic  time. 

"Now,  after  you  cop,  most  of  the  time 
you  have  to  walk  home  because  you  don't 
have  that  much  money  for  a  cab.  Buses 
takes  too  long,  and  you're  standing  on  that 
corner  with  stuff  on  you.  So  all  the  time 
you're  walking,  you're  praying  too.  You're 
saying  to  yourself,  'Is  there  a  narco  (narcotics 
detective)  around  that  knows  my  face  and 
Is  going  to  call  me  over  Jtist  for  the  hell  of 
it?'  'milch  they  do.  Meanwhile,  you've 
got  stuff  on  you,  and  you're  sick.  You  never 
know — you're  never  relaxed  until  you  feel 
the  stuff  in  you,  and  even  then  you  know 
that  within  4  hours  you've  got  to  get  some 
more  money,  and  get  more  stuff  again.  This 
is  gonna  go  on  and  on.  And  you  know  that 
before  you  go  to  bed  that  night  you  not  only 
have  to  have  your  bedtime  fix  but  you  have 
to  have  yoiu-  wake-up.  So  that's  $20  right 
there  that  you  must  have,  you  absolutely 
must  have.  And  you  have  to  cop  before  you 
go  to  bed  because  when  you  wake  up  you 
might  be  too  sick  to  be  able  to  go  out  and 
cop." 

"I  IMAGINE  I'VE  BEEN  SORRY  EVERT  DAT  I'VE  HAD 
THE  HABFT" 

"Karen,  I  know  you  can  think  up  a  very 
glib  story  and  with  your  acting  ability  de- 
liver it  to  a  doctor  and  get  a  prescription. 
Can  you  do  this  with  other  people  as  well?" 
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"I  can  do  this  with  anyone.  Anybody  I 
want  to  do  something  for  me.  I  can  make 
them  do  It.  Just  by  talking.  I've  been  able 
to  do  that  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  since  I 
first  told  a  lie  to  my  father.  My  father  was 
very  strict.  I  had  to  think  up  reasons  to  get 
out  of  the  house  to  do  the  things  I  wanted 
to  do.  So  that  was  what  I  did.  I  started 
on  my  father.  It  worked  on  him,  it  worked 
on  my  mother.  It  worked  on  my  teachers, 
and  it  worked  on  everybody  else.  The  only 
thing  you  really  need  is  a  sincere  approach. 
If  someone  thinks  you're  sincere,  they'll  do 
anything  In  the  world  for  you. 

"If  ever  I  was  going  to  get  a  licking — not 
a  licking,  but  a  punishment,  rather — that  I 
didn't  want,  I  used  to  cry  and  say.  'Gee.  I'm 
Borry.'  They  felt  so  bad  about  my  feeling 
sorry  that  they  wouldn't  do  anything.  I 
was  a  cute  little  girl — until  they  started  tell- 
ing me  what  to  do  and  my  father  started  to 
be  a  tyrant.  My  father  started  to  use  mili- 
tary tactics  on  me.  Never  hit  me.  But  he 
messed  my  mind  up.  I  had  to  sit  on  a 
straight-backed  chair  for  3  and  4  hours  at  a 
time  with  my  hands  folded  without  talking. 
Three  years  old.  Or  he  made  me  stand  at 
attention  3  and  4  hours  till  my  back  felt  like 
it  was  breaking.  I  never  cried  to  my  father, 
or  to  my  mother — she  was  an  angel — but  I 
cried  to  my  aunts  and  uncles.  I  got  what 
I  wanted." 

"Karen,  have  you  ever  been  sorry  that  you 
went  on  the  stuff  3  years  ago?" 

"I  imagine  that  I've  been  sorry  every  day 
that  I've  had  a  habit." 

"Why  don't  you  kick  and  get  clean  and 
be  square?" 

"That's  probably  what  will  happen  even- 
tually." 

"Why  don't  you  do  It  now?  Why  didn't 
you  do  it  a  year  ago?" 

"Johnny  didn't  want  to  do  It  then." 

"All  right  then,  why  don't  you  do  it  now?" 

"I  might  I  just  might  do  that.  I  don't 
want  to  start  right  into  a  Job.  I  want  to 
go  on  a  vacation  first  somewhere.  I  want 
to  go  to  Puerto  Rico." 

"How  long  ago  did  you  have  your  last 
shot?" 

"Half  hour  ago." 

"Do  you  ever  look  at  a  square  girl  on  the 
street?" 

"And  envy  her?  Yes.  Every  day.  Be- 
catise  she  doesn't  know  what  I  know.  I 
could  never  be  a  square  like  that.  I 
was  once,  but  once  I  took  that  first  shot, 
that  shattered  the  whole  bit — because  then 
I  knew.  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  high. 
I  knew  what  it  was  to  groove  with  junk. 
Even  the  first  habit  that  I  kicked,  which  was 
the  worst  that  I  ever  kicked.  I  kicked  cold 
turkey  of  my  own  volition — and  I  still  went 
back  "to  Junk.  Right  in  this  very  hotel.  I 
bought  my  first  fix  right  here.  Why?  Oh, 
I  don't  know.  I  found  some  excuse  or 
another  to  do. It.  I'll  tell  you  right  now.  I 
wouldn't  care  If  I  died.  I  Just  hope  it  Isn't 
painful,  that's  all." 

"What  do  you  think  is  going  to  become 
of  you  eventually.  Karen?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'll  probably  die — early. 
It  won't  be  from  junk,  but  it'll  be  from 
something  connected  with  Junk.  Hepatitis 
or  something.  I  dont  care  anymore.  I 
really  don't.  Because  there's  nothing  for  me. 
I  don't  have  any  reason  to  quit  using." 

"Isn't  It  enough  of  a  reason  that  you 
wouldn't  be  living  the  kind  of  life  you  live 
now?" 

"That  means  nothing  to  me.  I  don't  give 
a  good  damn." 

The  conversation  with  John  was  recorded 
in  the  same  hotel  room  his  brother  Bro  had 
entered  so  effortlessly  with  a  celluloid  card. 
John  had  Just  Injected  a  bomblta.  and  began 
to  talk  long  and  easily  about  his  addiction. 
his  career  as  a  pusher  and  his  relationship 
with  Karen. 

"Johnny,  how  old  were  you  the  first  time 
you  used  any  drugs?" 


"About  13.  I  smoked  some  pot  (mari- 
huana ].  And  I've  seen  drugs  practically  all 
my  life.  My  brother  was  already  hooked, 
not  Just  starting  but  already  hooked,  at  13 
when  he  was  still  going  to  school.  I  was 
going  with  this  girl,  and  like  I  used  to  walk 
the  straight  and  narrow  line.  And  then 
I  think  I  had  an  argument  with  her,  and  in- 
stead of  going  drinking  to  get  drunk,  I  went 
and  bought  a  stick  of  pot.  I  was  started. 
Ever  since  then,  boy,  I've  been  going  real 
strong." 

"How  did  you  meet  Karen?" 

"My  brother  and  his  girl  were  living  In 
Karen's  apartment.  And  one  day  I  went  to 
visit  them  and  my  brother  brought  me  Into 
the  bedroom  and  says.  'Karen,  this  Is  Johnny, 
the  brother  I  was  telling  you  about.'  And 
like  the  first  words  out  of  her  mouth  made 
me  turn  like  blood  red.  She  said,  'Oh,  yeah, 
but  he's  cuter  than  what  you  said  he  was.' 

"Now  I  wasn't  used  to  talk  like  that,  be- 
caxise  I'd  been  away  at  jail  for  3  years 
and  hadn't  so  much  as  kissed  a  girl.  And 
I've  always  been  kind  of  shy  of  girls  when  I 
first  meet  them.  Usually  when  I  first  meet 
people  I'm  quiet.  I  sit  and  find  out  what 
kind  of  people  they  are  before  I  even  commit 
myself.  So  like  right  away  when  I  blushed 
she  thought  it  was  cute.  She  started  teasing 
me.    So  we  got  along  right  away. 

"I  wanted  to  get  high.  So  I  told  my 
brother,  I  says,  'I  want  to  get  high.'  So  he 
says  no.  Now,  Karen's  listening  to  this — like 
she  was  death  on  drugs.  She  was  death. 
Karen  says,  'No,  don't  give  him  any.'  So  I 
said,  'The  hell  with  you.  I  got  money,  I 
know  where  to  score.  I'll  see  you  later.*  So 
I  started  going  out  the  door  and  my  brother 
said.  'Look,  Karen,  one  of  my  other  brothers 
went  with  somebody  else  to  get  high  and  they 
left  him,  and  he  died.  I  don't  want  It  to 
happen  to  Johnny.'  So  after  she  thought 
about  it,  she  said,  'All  right.' 

"So  I  got  high.  I  got  high  and  then  I  left 
and  when  I  was  leaving  I  tximed  around  to 
Karen  and  I  told  her,  'Karen,  I  like  you. 
You're  real  people.'  Because,  like,  every 
hooker  I've  ever  met,  I'd  never  made  it  with 
a  hooker  before.  Like,  when  you  walk  Into 
the  house  and  they  first  meet  you,  they  start 
talking  $100  bills,  $500  bills.  I  don't  know, 
they're  phonies.  And  she  was  regular  peo- 
ple— like,  for  real. 

"And  the  second  day  I  come  downtown 
from  the  Bronx  and  I  walk  Into  this  restau- 
rant and  they  were  sitting  in  the  back.  She 
had  black  slacks  on  and  a  black  Jacket  and  a 
black  scarf.  And  I  hadn't  seen  her  before 
with  any  makeup  on.  It  was  raining  out 
and  I  had  an  umbrella  In  my  hand  and  I 
looked  at  my  brother  and  I  says,  'You  told 
me  she  was  pretty.'  And  like  I  could  see  that 
she  was  starting  to  get  Insulted,  probably 
tMnking  like  I  was  going  to  say  she  was  ugly. 
But  then  I  said,  'She's  not  pretty,  she's 
bc:-.utlful.'  And  she  didn't  know  how  to  act 
behind  that. 

"And  neither  did  I  after  I  said  It.  I  was 
hung  up  for  words.  I  started  to  turn  red 
a;5  iln.  We  went  out  and  started  running 
through  the  rain.  We  wound  up  In  a  drug- 
store and  there  was  an  Iron  Karen  llkea,  a 
clothes  Iron,  and  they  wanted  $7  for  It.  So 
mv  brother  said.  'Karen,  for  a  couple  more 
dollars  you  could  get  a  big  steam  iron.'  She 
says,  'Yeah,  but  it's  nice,  I  want  It.'  And 
like,  I  like  that,  too.  She  says.  'This  is  nice. 
I  like  it.  I  want  it.  I'm  going  to  get  it.'  So, 
I  like  that.  I  went  for  the  way  she  came  on 
with  it.  So  It  stuck  In  my  mind.  I  like  peo- 
ple that  If  they  want  something,  they'll  get 
it.  I'm  like  that  myself.  If  I  can't  buy  It, 
I'll  steal  it.  If  I  can't  steal  It,  I'll  get  It  some 
way.    Anyway,  she  bought  the  iron. 

"So  the  next  night  I  went  over  and  my 
brother  and  his  girl  left  and  now  my  hand 
accidentally  bumped  against  Karen's  arm  and 
her  skin  was  so  smooth,  like  I  was  fascinated 
by  it.  It  was  like  silk.  And  then  all  these 
other    people   came   over   and   Karen   says, 
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'Everybody  has  to  go,  I'm  going  to  sleep.'  So 
I  started  to  put  my  coat  on.  I  figured  she 
meant  me  too,  and  I  was  on  parole  anyway, 
I  had  to  be  home  at  certain  times.  And  my 
brother  says,  'Take  your  coat  off.  Karen  says 
she  wants  you  to  stay."  And  I  says  to  my 
brother,  'I'm  on  parole.  And  if  the  parole 
officer  comes  over  to  the  house.  It's  going  to 
be  all  over.'  So  anyway,  all  he  had  to  do  vat 
say  it  one  more  time.  'Karen  wants  you  to 
stay.'  That  was  It.  I  took  my  coat  off.  Ever 
since  then,  we've  been  together." 

"she  used  to  have  my  fix  ready,  likk 
breakfast  in  bed" 

"She  wasn't  using  drugs  then?" 

"No.  And  she  was  some  beautiful  girl. 
We  used  to  go  out  for  a  walk  and  people  used 
to  look  at  her — twice.  Boy,  she  was  a  doll. 
And  then  once  we  were  In  the  bedroom,  and 
we  were  lying  down  talking.  And  out  of 
nowhere  she  says,  'Johnny,  I'm  on  stuff.' 
I  looked  at  her  and  says,  'What  do  you  mean, 
you're  on  stuff?'  She  says,  'I've  been  using 
behind  your  back  the  past  6  months.'  I 
don't  know  how  I  felt.  But  I  felt  so  empty. 
Like,  I  wanted  to  get  up  and  bash  her  brains 
against  the  wall.  And  then  I  felt  sorry  for 
her. 

"She's  been  using  stuff  ever  since  then. 
But  even  before  she  was  using,  she  had  this 
problem  with  her  own  mind — not  sure 
whether  she  wanted  to  go  with  girls  or  with 
boys.  So,  like  she  was  very  imsure  of  her- 
self, very  Insecure.  And  I  started  going  with 
her  and  eventually,  as  the  time  went  on,  she 
foimd  out,  like,  she  wasn't  gay.  And  like 
she  was  always  afraid,  and  then.  I  dont 
know,  as  time  went  on,  she  realized  like  she 
loved  me.  Like  it  was  me  and  only  me— 
first,  last,  and  always.  Since  then  like  every- 
thing was  like  real  sweet. 

"So  anyway,  she  was  hooking  when  I  met 
her.  So  I  didn't  go  for  that  at  all,  because 
I  had  never  made  it  with  a  hooker  before. 
So  one  night  she  had  a  date  and  she  told  me 
to  come  back  later,  in  an  hour  or  something 
like  that.  I  came  back  later,  I  rang  the  bell 
and  walked  through  the  front  door  and  was 
going  to  the  apartment,  and  the  door  opened 
and  she  had  the  chain  on  It  and  she  stuck 
her  hand  out.  And  I  stopped  dead  right  In 
the  hallway.  I  don't  know  If  I  wanted  to  cry, 
run,  kick  the  door  In.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do,  I  was  so  hurt. 

"Ever  since  that  time,  every  time  she'd  go 
out  with  a  trick,  I'd  get  an  attitude.  Or. 
if  the  trick  would  come  over.  I'd  Just  be 
sulky,  nasty  with  the  trick.  Even  today  I 
don't  like  her  hustling.  I'd  rather  have  her 
stay  home  and  I  got  to  go  out  and  steal. 
I  don't  think  you  or  anybody  else  can  un- 
derstand the  way  I  felt  standing  In  the  hall- 
way— like,  the  only  person  I  really  loved  in 
there  with  someone  else.  And.  like,  stopping 
me  from  coming  in.  Even  today  when  we 
get  to  talking,  like,  that  always  comes  up.  I 
never  liked  her  to  hook.  Like  a  lot  of  times 
I  tell  her,  'Don't  go  out.     Stop  hooking,  get 

"She's  very  timid  in  a  lot  of  ways,  sne 
has  to  have  me  to  lean  on.  With  little  prob- 
lems she'd  come  to  me.  She'd  cry  In  her 
sleep.  She'd  wake  up  crying.  If  somebody 
would  wake  her  up  too  hard,  she'd  cry.  Its 
hard  to  explain.  I  Just  never  liked  her  to 
hook.  She  used  to  make  like  at  least  $1,500 
a  week,  maybe  more.  Even  with  that  money 
coming  In— and  most  of  It  going  on  clothes 
and  me,  nothing  but  the  best  she  used  to 
get  me— and  even  with  that.  I  would  have 
rather  given  that  up  than  have  her  go  out 
with  other  guys.  Even  today,  like  she's  got 
two  habits  to  support. 

"I  don't  do  anything.    I  don't  contribute 
anything.    Except  another  problem,  another 
habit    to   support.    And   my   love   for  ner,    . 
that's  all."  „    ; 

"Johnny,  do  vou  and  Karen  ever  °8"'^. 

"Do  we  fight?  Boy!  Like  yesterday  sM 
woke  up  real  sick.  She  had  given  someDoay 
$25.    She  wanted  to  surprise  me  by  commis    , 


home  with  the  stuff  instead  of  coming  home 
and  giving  me  the  money  and  having  me 
go  out  and  get  It.  She  wanted  to  surprise 
me  by  waking  me  up  and  saying,  'Here. 
Johnny,'  and  I  could  Just  get  off  In  oed. 
That's  what  she  used  to  do — wake  me  up  and 
have  my  fix  ready,  like  breakfast  In  bed. 

"Well,  she  gave  the  guy  $25.  He  went  up- 
town. This  was  9  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
At  9  at  night  we  finally  find  out  where  he 
lives  and  we  go  up  there  and  he  says,  'Look, 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  but  I  got 
beat.'  Now  that's  12  hours  we're  waiting  for 
him.  He  could  have  called  and  we  couid 
have  went  out  and  got  some  money.  We 
didn't  get  straight  until  about  3  o'clock  this 
morning.  And  my  last  shot  before  that  was 
close  to  maybe  18,  20  hours,  something  like 
that.    It  was  a  long  time. 

"When  she  woke  up,  she  was  very  sick. 
She  had  a  bomblta  and  a  $3  bag.  And  she 
started  putting  it  on  the  cooker.  I  told  her, 
'Leave  half  of  it  in  the  cooker  for  me.'  Now, 
we'd  be  lucky  if  two  $3  bags  would  straighten 
either  one  of  us  out — the  way  stuff  is  out 
there  now — never  mind  one,  never  mind  half 
of  one.    She  looked  at  me  like  I  was  crazy. 

"She  said,  'Johnny,  It's  only  a  $3  bag.'  I 
says,  'I  know  what  It  Is,  leave  half  of  it  for 
me.'  She  says,  'Johnny' — she  started  cry- 
mg — 'Johnny,  I'm  sick.  Please  let  me  do 
it  and  I'll  go  out  and  get  some  money,  fast. 
I'll  turn  a  trick  or  something.  I  can  get 
money  faster  If  I'm  straight,'  which  is  true. 
I  would  probably  have  got  straight  in  an 
hour. 

"But  I  was  like  cold-blooded.  I  told  her, 
'I  don't  want  to  hear  no  stories.  Leave  half 
In  the  cooker,  or  I'm  going  to  take  it  all.' 

"It's  not  like  me  to  do  something  like 
that.  That's  Just  vengeance,  some  kind  of 
vengeance.  I'm  very  spiteful.  Like  if  I  have 
an  argument  with  somebody  and  they  bite 
me  on  my  big  toe,  you  know  eventually  I'm 
going  to  get  to  their  big  toe  and  bite  it  back. 
I  don't  like  myself  like  that.  It  scares  me. 
Maybe  It  wouldn't  even  bother  me  with 
someone  else.  But  with  her,  who's  supposed 
to  mean  so  much  to  me,  that  I  could  do 
something  like  that  and  threaten  to  take 
the  whole  thing,  knowing  that  neither  one  of 
us  are  going  to  get  straight,  maybe  Just  get 
the  edges  taken  off.  If  I'm  going  to  keep 
that  up,  she  can  get  somebody  a  whole  lot 
better  than  me. 

"Last  night  we  had  an  argument  and  she 
got  scared  and  started  running  up  these 
stairs.  And  her  being  afraid  of  me  like  that, 
that  got  me  mad.  She  ran  up  to  the  sixth 
floor — as  sick  as  she  was — and  ran  Into  a 
bathroom  and  locked  the  door  and  tried  to 
hide  from  me.  You  do  something  like  that 
with  an  animal.  You  hide  from  an  animal. 
She  wouldn't  open  the  door.  I  threatened 
to  kick  the  panel  out  and  she  finally  opened 
it.  And  she  was  in  the  shower  stall,  crouched 
down  like  a  real  refugee.  You  see  them  pic- 
ture posters  of  refugees  crouched  down,  and 
the  fe^  that  she  had  on  her  face,  and  the 
shaking.  She  was  actually,  really  shaking. 
Afterwards,  she  couldn't  hold  the  cooker 
steady.  I  tell  you  I'll  leave  her  for  good  be- 
fore I  keep  putting  her  through  that.  I 
don't  want  her  to  be  afraid." 

"When  you  were  pushing,  Johnny,  what's 
the  largest  amount  you  ever  bought — to  put 
into  bags  and  resell?" 

"Three  pieces,  3  ounces." 

"How  many  bags  will  that  make?" 

"That  depends  how  many  times  you  cut 
It-  Some  connections  used  to  cut  it  four  to 
one,  maybe  five  to  one.  But  I  only  cut  mine 
8'/2  times.  That  way  it  would  be  very 
strong.  And  I  put  the  rest  of  the  connec- 
tions in  my  neighborhood  out  of  business. 

"I  tised  to  get  very  good  stuff.  I  went  up 
to  this  guy's  house  and  he  cut  It  for  me. 
You  stretch  a  nylon  stocking  over  a  wire 
hanger,  put  the  stuff  on  it  and  run  over  It 
^th  a  spoon.  And  It  flows  through  the 
nylon  and  gets  fluffed  up.     And  after  that 


you  cut  it  with  quinine  and  milk  sugEU". 
And  after  it's  mixed  you  have  these  stamp- 
collectors'  bags,  little  glasslne  envelopes,  and 
you  have  these  baby  measuring  spoons,  like 
a  mother  uses  with  her  kids.  You  put  the 
stuff  in  one  of  the  small  spoons  and  run  a 
razor  over  the  top  to  flatten  It  out.  Then 
you  put  it  Into  the  bag,  wrap  it  up,  put  tape 
on  It  and  you've  got  yourself  a  bag.  And 
then  you  go  out  and  sell  it." 

"How  much  does  your  habit  cost  you  a 
day?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  when  people  tell  you,  like 
they're  using  $50  a  day,  they  can't  tell  you 
that.  They  don't  really  know  how  much 
heroin  they're  using.  Like  I  might  find  old 
Joe  Schmo  today  and  buy  three  bags  from 
him  and  find  that  one  bag  straightens  me 
out.  Now,  okay,  so  I'll  time  my  shots  and 
get  away  with  $15  today.  Tomorrow  I  can't 
find  Joe  Schmo  so  I  go  find  Larry  the  Jerk, 
and  I  buy  three  off  him  and  one  don't 
straighten  me  out,  and  maybe  three  won't 
straighten  me  out.  So,  actually  how  much 
you  use  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  stuff. 

"Like  right  now  the  stuff  is  so  weak  that 
to  find  somebody  on  the  streets  that  you 
can  really  say  has  a  real  bad  habit  would  be 
doing  something.  I  mean,  it's  not  like  it 
used  to  be.  I've  seen  guys  come  into  Jail  and. 
like  the  expression  goes,  they  kicked  their 
habit  on  the  elevator.  In  2  or  3  days  they're 
eating,  sleeping,  doing  pushups. 

"So  It  depends  on  the  quality.  I  can't  say 
I  use  this  much  or  that  much.  I  used  to 
use  a  lot.  Even  today,  if  I  have  10  bags 
In  the  morning,  I  won't  have  anything  left 
that  night,  or  maybe  not  even  that  afternoon. 
I  Just  can't  hold  onto  stuff  without  shoot- 
ing It.  I  won't  actually  get  greedy  and  shoot 
it  all  at  once  but  like,  whenever  it  enters 
my  mind  to  get  off,  I  Just  get  off.  I  can't 
hold  on  to  it." 

"Johnny,  when  you  go  to  a  hospital  or  to 
Jail  and  you  get  clean,  why  do  you  always 
go  back  on  drugs?" 

"Well,  the  longest  I  ever  stayed  clean  on 
the  street  on  my  own  was  when  one  of  my 
older  brothers  died  of  an  overdose.  I  didn't 
want  to  use  drugs.  I  think  It  was  like  2 
weeks.  3  weeks.  I  thought  I  would  really 
do  it — stay  clean — because  of  my  brother. 
And  then,  one  day  I  was  with  one  of  my 
other  brothers  and  I  saw  this  kid  I  knew 
standing  on  the  corner.  He  was  sick.  I 
was  doing  good,  staying  dressed  nice,  leading 
a  good  life.  I  was  happy.  He  was  sick.  So  I 
said  to  him,  'What  are  you  shooting,  what's 
your  fix?'  And  he  says,  'Two  bags.'  So  I 
gave  him  $6.  And  I  know  where  he's  going 
and  what  he's  going  to  do,  and  I  know  the 
feeling  he's  going  to  get. 

"It  must  have  hit  my  mind  all  the  way  in 
the  back.  I  looked  at  my  brother.  He 
knew  what  was  on  my  mind  and  he  like 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  like  to  say,  'I  don't 
care.'  So  I  said  to  the  kid,  'Look,  here's  an- 
other $6.  Get  two  more.'  So  we  got  up  to 
the  bathroom  In  some  hotel  and  the  kid 
got  off  first  because  he  was  sick,  and  my 
brother  got  off  and  then  I  drew  up  the 
stuff  and  I  Just  kept  sitting  around  with  It  In 
my  hand.  And  I  kept  thinking  about  my 
dead  brother.  And  I  didn't  want  to  use  be- 
cause of  what  happened  to  him.  Then  I  says 
to  myself,  only  it  was  like  to  him,  'I  hope 
you'll  understand.  You  know  what  It's  like.' 
And  I  got  off.  After  almost  squirting  it 
on  the  floor  for  maybe  foiu-  or  five  times. 
But  finally  I  shot  It.  And  ever  since' 
then  •  •   •." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Junkies  in  gen- 
eral, Johnny?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn'^  put  my  money  In  another 
Junkie's  hand  unless  I  really,  really  trusted 
him.  I've  been  beat  by  my  own  brother,  and 
if  my  brother's  going  to  run  around  and 
beat  me,  who  can  I  trust?  I  can't  trust  no- 
body out  there.  Even  Karen  has  gotten  off 
behind  my  back.  Like  all  the  times  I've 
stayed  16,  17,  18  hours  without  a  fix  and  she 


disappeared  someplace,  and  I  know  she's  not 
going  to  go  that  long  without  a  fix.  She 
can  tell  me  anything  she  wants,  but  I  know 
Karen.  And  she'll  come  back  and  tell  me 
she  hasn't  gotten  off,  but  she's  high.  A 
couple  of  times  she's  been  gone  all  day  and 
all  night  and  I  didn't  see  her  until  the  next 
day,  and  if  I  didn't  do  anything,  I'd  be  sick 
when  she  came  back.  But  when  she  came 
back,  she'd  have  a  bag  of  stuff  to  get  me 
straight  and  I'd  get  off  first  before  I  even 
started  arguing  with  her.  And  then  I'd  be 
happy  I  was  straight  and  I'd  only  give  her 
like  half  an  argxunent. 

"You  can't  trust  Junkies.  But  after  using 
drugs  for  so  long,  they're,  like,  my  people. 
That's  what  I  call  them,  my  people.  I  can't 
get  along  with  square  people.  If  I'm  walk- 
ing in  the  streets,  anywhere.  I  walk  pretty 
fast  and,  If  somebody's  In  front  of  me,  I 
get  very,  very  aggravated  with  them.  I'll 
shoot  around  them  and  I  might  say  some- 
thing under  my  breath  or  I  might  say,  'Move 
it  the  hell  out  of  the  way.'  I  don't  like  peo- 
ple. Maybe  if  I  got  back  off  drugs  and  got 
a  Job,  I  might  try  to  force  it  from  myself. 
Maybe  in  a  week  or  two  It'll  Just  come  back." 

"What  do  you  think  is  going  to  become  of 
you,  Johnny?" 

"I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen. 
But  I've  had  it  with  drugs.  I'm  going  to 
stop.  I've  had  enough  of  it.  If  I  want  to  go 
back  to  it  10  years  from  now,  it  will  still  be 
out  there.  I  can  always  get  it.  And  If  I 
can't  make  the  square  life,  if  I  find  it  too 
rough — which  I  doubt — the  stuff  will  always 
be  on  the  corners,  the  connections  will  al- 
ways be  there.  It's  been  there  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  it'll  be  there  for  another  hun- 
dred years." 

"Well,  Johnny,  what  is  It  that  keeps  you 
around  Needle  Park?" 

"Nothing,  I  Just  don't  have  any  place  else 
to  go.  That's  the  whole  thing  In  a  nutshell. 
I  could  go  to  my  parents  upstate.  Like,  Mon- 
day I'm  going  home.  I  want  to  clean  up.  I 
want  to  get  a  Job.  I  want  to  be  square  again. 
I'm  tired  of  this  life.  I've  had  it.  I'm  ready 
to  stop.  And  I'm  ready  to  take  on  responsi- 
bilities of  all  kinds  that  I  should  be  able  to — 
as  a  man.  Instead  of  using  escapes,  all  kinds 
of  escapes." 

"How  long  has  it  been,  Johnny,  since  you've 
had  a  fix?" 

"Two  or  three  hours." 

"How  long  do  you  think  It  will  be  before 
you  get  off  again?" 

"Maybe  right  after  I  leave  here." 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  say  that  you've 
had  it  with  drugs?" 

"Well,  after  Monday,  anyway." 


I  Told  Them  Not  To  Go  Home- 
Addicts,  Part  II 


-Drug 


(Note. — In  the  barred,  echoing  hallway  of 
a  Federal  narcotics  hospital,  a  doctor  tries 
desperately  to  reason  with  two  young  sisters, 
both  drug  addicts.  "Did  you  write  our 
mother?"  one  sister  asks.  "We  got  another 
nasty  letter  from  her.  She  says  weTe  cured 
physically  but  not  mentally.  Did  you  tell 
her  that?"  The  gtrls,  sent  to  the  hospital  In 
Lexington,  Ky..  at  their  mother's  Insistence, 
write  her  every  day  begging  her  to  get  them 
out.  But  the  doctor  writes  too,  urging  the 
mother  to  leave  them  in.  The  girls  finally 
wear  down  their  mother.  A  week  later  they 
are  back  in  New  York,  back  on  heroin,  back 
in  the  sordid  addict  world  where  a  man  In  a 
beret,  prowling  for  prostitutes,  walks  up  and 
asks.  "You  girls  want  to  make  some  money?" 
"I  told  them  not  to  go  home,"  says  the  doctor. 
"Addicts  need  help.  They  get  it — but  not 
nearly  enough."  Here  the  second  of  Life's 
two  articles  on  drug  addicts  shows  what  help 
they  do  get.  And  it  tells  what  could  be 
done — what  must  be  done — to  give  them  the 
help  they  really  need.) 

The  world's  largest,  oldest,  most  prestigious 
center  for  treating  drug  addicts  sits  atop  a 
hill  near  Lexington  on  a  thousand  acres  of 
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Kentucky's  finest  blue-grass  meadowland. 
It  opened  30  years  ago  as  the  U.S.  Narcotics 
Farm,  but  when  addicts  started  writing  In 
to  order  narcotics,  the  name  was  hastily 
changed  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital.  It  has  been  an  off-and-on  home 
for  countless  addicts,  who  refer  to  it  simply 
as  "K.Y  ••  Until  recently,  when  a  few  big 
cities  started  putting  aside  hospital  beds  for 
addicts,  Lexington  and  a  smaller  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
were  just  about  the  only  spots  In  the  United 
States  where  a  Junkie  could  hole  up.  get  off 
heroin,  catch  his  breath  and  have  a  crack  at 
permanently  overcoming  his  addiction. 

The  scores  of  addict  treatment  centers  that 
spread  across  the  country — there  are  40  In 
New  York  City  alone — range  from  the  well- 
known,  multichaptered  Synanon  (Life,  Mar. 
9.  1962)  to  the  offices  of  a  few  Individual 
physicians  with  an  honest  sympathy  for  ad- 
dicts. But  Lexington  still  bears  the  brunt 
of  addiction  treatment,  taking  in  1,900  vol- 
untary patients  and  432  Federal  prisoners 
last  year  (at  any  one  time  prisoners,  who  stay 
longer,  outnumber  voluntaries) . 

Anyone  who  has  never  been  a  voluntary 
patient  before  and  uses  any  drug  included 
In  a  long — but  outdated— list  set  by  Federal 
law  may  get  in  simply  by  showing  up  at  the 
main  gate.  Former  voluntary  patients  who 
seek  readmittance  must  file  an  application. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  more  hazardous 
addicting  drugs,  like  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines, are  excluded  from  the  list,  and 
users  of  them  are  admitted  only  if  they  also 
use  a  listed  drug.  While  a  once-ln-a-while 
marihuana  smoker  can  get  In,  a  dangerously 
addicted  barbiturate  user  is  turned  away. 

Checking  into  Lexington,  an  addict  finds 
himself  swept  up  by  a  system  designed  to 
take  him  off  drugs  and  keep  him  off.  Getting 
him  off  Is  not  much  of  a  problem.  Beca\ise 
of  the  high  price  of  heroin  on  the  street,  few 
addicts  today  can  afford  enough  to  give  them 
a  severe  habit.  When  they  kick  the  habit, 
even  without  assisting  medication,  they  ordi- 
narily experience  intense  nervousness,  runny 
nose,  goose  flesh,  diarrhea,  mild  stomach 
cramps — symptoms  familiar  to  anyone  who 
has  fought  off  a  bad  case  of  flu.  To  relieve 
discomfort  during  the  first  few  days  of  with- 
drawal, heroin  addicts  get  a  periodic  swallow 
of  methadone,  a  synthetic  narcotic.  Barbitu- 
rate addicts  get  pentobarbital.  After  a  few 
days,  the  addict's  body  has  lost  its  depend- 
ence on  heroin  and  needs  not  drugs  but  rest 
and  food. 

The  real  battle  at  K.Y.  is  not  with  the 
addict's  body  but  with  his  mind.  He  must 
be  weaned  from  his  emotional  craving  for 
drugs.  Once  off  drugs,  he  Is  inoved  to  "ori- 
entation," where  for  3  weeks  he  is  tested 
and  talked  to  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
social  workers  and  Job  trainers.  Finally  as- 
signed a  room  in  "population,"  he  finds  him- 
self with  a  30-hour-a-week  job  or  a  school 
program  teaching  him  to  be  almost  anything 
from  a  printer  or  pants-presser  to  a  dental 
assistant. 

From  here  on  In,  Lexington  stops  looking 
like  a  hospital.  The  staple  medicine  is  other 
people.  "The  addict  is  forced  to  cope  with 
the  staff  and  other  patients,  and  now  he  has 
no  drugs  to  help  him  escape — as  he  always 
has  before — the  problem  of  dealing  yjlth  oth- 
er people  and  with  himself.  Group  therapy 
sessions  help  him  along  and,  if  he  needs  It, 
he  may  get  individual  therapy  from  one  of 
the  hospital's  14  staff  psychiatrists. 

Treatment  does  not  always  go  so  smoothly. 
Most  patients  are  big-city  heroin  addicts  who, 
though  they  come  voluntarily  to  the  hospital, 
may  not  be  really  sure  they  want  to  make 
the  break.  Sometimes  they  try  to  smuggle 
drugs  in  with  them.  They  show  a  resource- 
fiilness  and  ingenuity  picked  up  In  years  of 
street  living.  Addicts  have  hidden  heroin 
under  their  toenails,  taped  to  the  bottom  of 
their  feet,  stuffed  behind  dental  plates, 
eprlnkled    through    their    hair.      To    Inject 


drugs  smuggled  into  the  hospital,  patients 
have  fashioned  syringes  from  plastic  bottles 
and  needles  from  ballpoint  pens.  Some  years 
ago,  the  entire  hospital  system  appeared  out- 
smarted when  patients  suddenly  started 
showing  up  high  on  heroin.  Security  men 
sitting  in  the  admitting  rooms  could  not  de- 
tect the  flaw,  and  the  heroin  kept  coming 
In.  Finally  a  helpful  addict  sent  a  hospital 
official  a  copy  of  a  leafiet  he  had  bought  on  a 
Harlem  street  corner  for  $1.  It  was  titled 
"How  to  Smuggle  Drugs  Into  Lexington": 
simply,  go  In  with  a  couple  of  bags  of  heroin 
in  your  hand,  ask  for  a  paper  towel  to  wipe 
your  nose,  crumple  the  bags  into  the  towel 
and  hold  on  to  it — nobody  will  suspect  the 
towel  because  a  hospital  official  gave  it  to 
you  in  the  first  place.    And  it  worked. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Glaser,  the  psychiatrist 
who  appears  on  the  preceding  pages,  consid- 
ered the  two  young  sisters  to  be  among  his 
most  hopeful  patients.  "You  talk  to  those 
girls,"  he  said  before  they  had  returned  to 
New  York,  "and  your  heart  goes  out  to  them. 
They're  ingenuous,  not  at  all  hardened.  Both 
girls  break  a  lot  of  rules,  but  you  hate  to 
punish  them  because  they're  so  childish  and 
they  break  them  so  Innocently.  One  day 
they  don't  go  to  work  and  you  tell  them  they 
have  to,  and  they  ask  innocently.  'Why?' 
They're  so  childish  that  someone  suggested 
that  when  they  do  something  wrong,  we 
ought  to  Just  spank  them.  If  I  were  in 
New  York  and  could  see  these  girls  as  out- 
patients I  think  I  could  help  them." 

When  they  did  get  back  to  New  York,  the 
younger  sister  moved  In  with  her  mother  and 
the  older  one  went  back  with  a  60-year-old 
bookie  who  had  kept  her  before  she  went  to 
Lexington.  They  live  only  a  few  blocks  from 
a  corner — 96th  Street  and  Broadway — popu- 
lar with  junkies  and  pushers.  "I  try  to  stay 
out  of  the  neighborhood,"  the  older  sister 
said,  looking  up  toward  the  drug-infested 
corner,  "but  it's  tough.  The  other  junkies 
ride  you  when  you're  off  stuff.  I  guess  they 
want  to  get  you  back  on  so  they  won't  feel 
put  down  by  you.  I  really  want  to  stop 
drugs.  At  K.Y.  I  saw  these  Junkies  with 
scars  and  abscesses  and  all  that.  That's  not 
for  me.  I  want  to  stop."  But  a  week  after 
leaving  Lexington,  she  was  back  on  drugs — 
and  so  was  her  sister. 

Doctors  at  Lexington,  though  disappointed, 
were  hardly  surprised.  Very  few  Lexington 
patients — probably  less  than  10  percent — 
stay  off  drugs  when  they  get  home.  Dr. 
Glaser  and  the  other  doctors  would  seem  to 
have  ample  reason  for  feeling  that  they  are 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  But  they  do  not. 
Tliey  are  bolstered  by  one  intriguing  and 
extraordinary  fact:  nearly  half  the  country's 
addicts  are  in  their  twenties,  and  only  11 
percent  are  over  40.  What  happens  to  an 
addict  when  he  begins  to  age?  Evidently, 
as  he  grows  older,  he  also  grows  up.  He  ma- 
tures. His  compulsion  to  avoid  the  desperate, 
degraded  life  of  addiction  overpowers  his 
compulsion  to  use  drugs. 

Many  psychiatrists  believe  that  the  matur- 
ing process  can  be  hastened  by  hospital 
therapy,  that  as  the  addict  experiences  drug- 
free  life  in  a  hospital — or  perhaps  even  In 
a  Jail — a  layer  of  maturity  is  laid  down 
within  him.  Each  time  his  addiction  Is  ar- 
rested for  a  few  more  weeks  or  months,  the 
layer  thickens.  Finally,  he  outgrows  his 
Infantile  need  for  the  solace  of  drugs  and 
gives  them  up.  This  theory,  combined  with 
the  obvious  humanitarian  necessity  of  pro- 
viding some  kind  of  hospital  treatment  to 
addicts,  is  what  refutes  Lexington's  high 
relapse  rate — and  keeps  its  doctors  plugging. 
Dr.  Glaser  scratches  his  head  and  listens  to 
suggestions  and  gripes  from  some  addicts 
in  one  of  the  female  dormitories  (their  faces 
have  been  retouched).  His  toughest  job  In 
treating  patients  Is  getting  them  to  recognize 
their  problems  and  to  attack  them  without 
the  help  of  drugs.  Many  addicts  have  for 
so  long  used  drugs  to  insulate  themselves 


from  the  world  and  Its  anxieties  that  they 
cannot  recognize  a  problem  when  they  see  It, 
They  reject  responsibility  for  their  own  lives. 
Some  prisoner  patients,  upset  by  the  relative 
freedom  and  the  responsibility  it  implies, 
ask  to  be  transferred  to  conventional  prisons 
where  every  door  is  locked  and  every  move- 
ment regimented.  Teaching  all  patients  to 
accept  responsibility,  to  recognize  their 
faults,  and  to  move  ahead  into  the  compU. 
cated  business  of  living  a  drug-free  life  can 
take  months  and  years  of  steady,  perceptive. 
Inspired  labor. 

Almost  all  the  patients'  problems  have 
something  to  do  with  their  families.  A  young 
girl  received  a  telegram  from  her  husband 
telling  her  that  her  father  had  been  fighting 
with  him,  trying  to  break  up  the  marriage. 
He  said  that  if  she  wasn't  home  in  a  week  he 
was  going  to  kill  her  father  or  be  killed  by 
him.  The  girl  read  the  telegram  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"Why  can't  I  kick  my  habit  and  be  happy 
one  time  in  my  life,  when  I  love  this  man 
so  much.  All  my  father  ever  did  all  my  life 
was  drink  and  chase  me  and  make  trouble 
for  me.  And  now  I  finally  find  one  man 
worth  giving  up  drugs  for  and  why  won't 
he  leave  me  alone?"  Glaser  said  softly,  "I'll 
arrange  for  you  to  make  a  phone  call  home. 
See  what  you  can  do  to  keep  from  leaving, 
Maybe  your  husband  sent  the  telegram  in  a 
fit  of  anger  or  desperation  and  things  aren't 
really  that  bad.  Try  to  stay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  let  us  help  you." 

Another  voluntary  patient  complained  that 
because  she  had  bad  teeth  no  one  in  her 
"alley"  (dormitory  corridor)  liked  her.  She 
demanded  a  room  in  another  alley.  Glaser 
explained  that  rules  forbade  such  a  move 
until  she  had  been  In  the  room  a  certain 
number  of  weeks. 

"Well,  I  can't  stand  It  there,"  she  cried. 
"I  don't  like  anyone.  They  don't  like  me. 
I'd  rather  be  on  the  street  than  living  there, 
If  I  stay  there,  I'll  have  to  have  something 
to  calm  me  down.  Else  I'll  have  to  go  back 
to  the  street." 

"You'll  have  to  decide  what  you  think  Is 
best,"  Glaser  said,  and  left  her  to  think  it 
over.  "Sometimes,"  he  explains,  "you  have 
to  force  patients  to  face  their  problems. 
They'll  try  anything  to  make  you  bend  and 
solve  their  problems  for  them.  But  that's 
what's  been  happening  all  their  lives.  That's 
why  they're  sick  and  on  drugs.  You  can't 
let  yourself  do  It." 

Another  patient  told  Glaser  she  went  on 
drugs  because  she  felt  guilty  about  having 
stolen  a  wallet  from  her  grandfather  when 
she  was  14.  She  stays  on  drugs,  she  said,  be- 
cause her  husband  has  just  been  transferred 
to  Mexico  and  won't  give  her  air  fare  to  get 
there. 

"But  he  says  he'll  give  you  the  fare.  He 
Just  w^on't  give  you  round-trip  fare,"  Glaser 
points  out. 

"If  he  wanted  me,  he'd  give  me  a  ticket 
to  there  and  back  home." 

"Then  it's  not  really  your  fault  you're  on 
drugs,  is  it?  It's  your  grandfather's  and  your 
husband's  fault." 

"Yes." 

"Well  then,  if  you're  just  a  victim  and  it's 
not  really  your  fault  at  all,  why  are  you  here 
for  therapy?  Maybe  you  should  send  your 
grandfather  and  husband  here  for  therapy. 
It's  their  problem." 

"Well,  If  It's  anything  I've  done,  I  don't 
know  what  It  could  be." 

"Then  I  don't  think  we  can  help  you  until 
you  realize  that  you  have  something  to  do 
with  what  happens  to  you,  that  you  have 
some  responsibility,  that  it's  not  all  just  other 
people  and  fate." 

"I'll  think  about  It."  she  said.  "After  a 
while  I  might  get  to  think  It's  partly  my 
fault — maybe." 

On  a  street  corner  In  Harlem,  at  the  center 
of  the  drug  world,  ministers  and  former  ad- 
dicts preach  to  a  crowd.    They  are  part  of  a 
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R.year-old  religious  organization  called  Teen 
Challenge.  Its  workers  penetrate  the  drug 
iungles  of  cities  from  New  York  to  Los  An- 
eeles  Addicts  may  enter  Teen  Challenge 
centers  in  seven  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  "Addiction  is  not  hopeless," 
Teen  Challenge  founder  David  Wilkerson,  a 
minister  of  the  Assemblies  of  God  Church, 
tells  the  addicts,  "but  only  one  force  In  the 
world   can   rescue    you   from   your   habit — 

An  ex-addlcfs  eyes,  focused  feelingly  on 
the  face  of  a  young  boy,  tell  the  story  of  a 
release  from  drugs.  The  man  has  used 
heroin  for  years,  then  heard  a  Teen  Chal- 
lenge speaker  and  decided  "to  give  God  a  go." 
\t  Teen  Challenge's  21 -room  headquarters 
building  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  withdrawn 
from  drugs,  indoctrinated  Into  the  program, 
then  sent  to  the  group's  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Rev.  David  Wilkerson  started 
Teen  Challenge  to  retrieve  young  toughs 
from  New  York  street  gangs.  With  the 
spread  of  addiction,  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  drugs,  and  many  of  the  patients  are  be- 
yond the  teens.  Money  has  come  from 
churches,  school  collections,  and  wealthy 
businessmen.  Some  addicts  hear  of  the  pro- 
gram in  sidewalk  rallies,  some  from  a  Teen 
Challenge  booklet  "A  Positive  Cure  for  Drug 
Addiction,"  some  from  other  addicts  who 
have  been  helped. 

When  addicts  get  to  a  reception  center, 
they  kick  their  habit  "cold  tvirkey,"  with- 
out the  help  of  medication.  After  a  few 
weeks'  indoctrination  in  one  of  the  recep- 
tion centers,  the  addicts  who  appear  respon- 
sive to  the  religious  approach  go  to  one  of 
the  group's  large  country  facilities — men  to 
the  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  women  to  a  100- 
acre  estate  near  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  There  they 
participate  in  the  fervent  daily  religion  serv- 
ices, full  of  emotional  responses  and  hand 
clapping.  They  study  the  Bible  Intensively 
and  from  a  fundamentalist  point  of  view. 
And  those  who  stay  are  baptized.  Teen 
Challenge  Is  a  worthy,  highly  successful  ap- 
proach. But,  like  everything  else  tried  so 
far,  it  has  hardly  dented  the  huge  problem 
of  addiction.  The  article  on  the  following 
pages  explains  what  more  could  be  done. 

REALrriEs  We  Must  Face — But  Won't 

(By  James  Mills) 
If  you  smoke  a  pack  a  day,  drink  too  much, 
weigh  more  than  you  should,  or  have  a  bad 
cold — your  system  is  taking  a  bigger  beating 
than  it  would  from  heroin.  Even  a  long- 
time, hard-core  heroin  addict,  if  he  stops  us- 
ing the  drug  (either  voluntarily  or  because 
he  Is  In  a  Jail  or  hospital) ,  loses  all  physical 
need  for  it  within  3  to  5  days — less  time  than 
It  takes  to  shake  off  a  common  cold.  After 
that  time,  his  body  is  clinically  unaware  that 
it  has  ever  had  a  shot.  Though  the  addict 
may  be  in  miserable  condition — emaciated, 
covered  with  abscesses,  weak  with  hepatitis — 
his  afflictions  are  not  caused  by  heroin  Itself 
but  by  unsterile  needles,  by  impurities  in  the 
heroin  he  has  used,  and  by  general  neglect 
of  his  health.  If  be  remains  in  the  hospital 
for  months  of  treatment  and  general  drug- 
free  routine  he  emerges  strong  and  healthy, 
completely  cured  of  his  physical  addiction. 

Why  then  is  there  so  much  concern  over 
addiction?  Obvloiisly,  because  it  destroys  the 
life  of  anyone  who  becomes  ensnared  by 
drugs,  and  turns  each  day's  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  habit  into  a  degrading  hell.  Fur- 
thermore, drug  addiction  is  an  emotional 
problem,  and  no  matter  how  often  or  how 
painstakingly  the  addict  is  physically  re- 
habilitated, his  emotional  problems  have  not 
necessarily  been  touched.  As  soon  as  he  Is 
on  his  own  he  will  almost  certainly  go  look- 
tog  for  another  shot.  Within  a  few  weeks  he 
will  be  physically  addicted  again,  sick  again, 
desperate  again. 

Why  does  the  cycle  begin?  The  addict,  as 
a  result  of  his  own  deep  seated  Insecurities, 


feels  that  he  has  been  thrown  Into  life's  con- 
flicts without  the  armor  and  weapons  every- 
body else  has.  Heroin  allows  him  to  escape 
this  uneven  battle.  It  deadens  his  desire  for 
wealth,  strength,  success,  sex — even  for  food. 
With  heroin,  he  needs  nothing  more.  The 
satisfactions  sought  so  relentlessly  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  addict  can  have — tem- 
porarily—with a  $5  deck  of  heroin.  So  he 
takes  a  shot. 

But  in  exchange  for  these  brief  periods 
of  artificial  bliss,  he  surrenders  everything 
else.  Whenever  the  addict  comes  out  of  a 
high — and  he  cannot  stay  euphoric  indefi- 
nitely— he  faces  the  agonizing  truth  that 
family,  home,  friends,  and  Job  are  gone,  his 
clothes  are  dirty,  his  neglected  body  Is  filthy 
and  sick.  Shame  overwhelms  him — and  at 
that  moment  he  wants  desperately  to  stay  off 
drugs.  But  heroin  can  handle  shame,  too. 
So  he  takes  another  shot. 

THE    REASONS    FOR    NOT    LEGALIZING    DRUGS    FOR 
ADDICTS 

Many  who  argue  that  the  addict's  prob- 
lems are  created  not  by  drugs,  but  by  the 
attempts  to  deprive  him  of  them,  go  on  to 
claim  that  if  every  addict  could  get  drugs 
without  resorting  to  crime,  he  might 
straighten  up,  take  the  time  to  sterilize 
needles,  eat  occasionally,  maybe  even  work. 
The  best  answer  to  this  argument  Is  to  take 
a  backward  look:  until  50  years  ago.  nar- 
cotics were  completely  legal  In  the  United 
States.  Opium  In  Its  various  derivatives — 
today  they  Include  heroin,  morphine,  Dilau- 
dld  and  codlne — were  basic  ingredients  In 
counties  patent  medicines.  Many  doctors 
and  pharmacists  handled  narcotic  drugs  with 
the  cure-all  enthusiasm  of  an  Army  corpsman 
passing  out  aspirin.  At  the  turn  of  this 
century  one  in  every  400  Americans  was  ad- 
dicted to  opium  in  one  form  or  another. 
Many  of  them  were  imwlttlngly  hooked  on 
such  accepted  household  nostrums  as  Mrs. 
Wlnslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  Dr.  Cole's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

Then,  in  1914,  Congress  passed  the  Harri- 
son Narcotics  Act,  forbidding  anyone  but 
licensed  doctors  to  prescribe  cocaine  or 
opiates  and  then  only  "In  the  course  of  his 
professional  practice."  Five  years  later  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  professional  prac- 
tice did  not  include  handing  out  narcotics 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  addiction. 
All  over  the  covmtry,  doctors  cut  off  the 
fiow  of  drugs,  and  addicts  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  showed  up  at  local  boards  of 
health  for  help.  Government  narcotics 
agents  suggested  drug-dispensing  clinics  as 
an  answer,  and  some  44  were  set  up  by  local 
authorities. 

On  the  whole,  the  clinics  appeared  to  have 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  save  addicts 
from  exploitation  by  pushers.  But  there  was 
a  fatal  fiaw  In  this  seemingly  enlightened 
program.  Given  an  unlimited  supply  of 
heroin,  few— if  any — addicts  level  off  at  a 
stable  dose:  an  addict  receiving  a  prescribed 
amount  from  a  clinic  or  doctor  soon  demands 
more.  To  get  It,  he  returns  to  the  Illegal 
pusher — and  he  is  back  where  he  started. 

After  3  years  of  experiment  the  clinics 
closed  down,  largely  on  the  advice  of  the 
medical  profession.  And  the  AMA  today 
sticks  by  its  opinion,  first  expressed  In  clinic 
days:  "Any  method  of  treatment  for  narcotic 
drug  addiction,  whether  private.  Institution- 
al, official  or  goverrunental,  which  permits 
the  addicted  person  to  dose  himself  with 
the  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs  placed  in 
his  hands  for  self -administration  Is  an  un- 
satisfactory treatment  for  addiction,  begets 
deceptions,  extends  the  abuse  of  habit-form- 
ing narcotic  drugs,  and  causes  an  Increase 
In  crime." 

But  why  limit  the  addict's  dose  at  all? 
Why  not  give  him  all  he  wants?  First,  It  Is 
not  done  because  society— especially  the 
medical  profession — feels  a  responsibility  to 
cure  the  sick,  not  just  to  abandon  them  to 
their  sickness.    And  second.  It  is  not  done 


becavise  if  narcotics  were  legally  available  to 
everyone  without  prescription,  addiction 
would  spread.  A  psychiatrist  who  has 
worked  closely  with  addicts  for  years  points 
out  that  addiction  Is  "pathological  behavior 
which  can  be  viewed  as  Infectious.  The  in- 
dividual who  Is  susceptible  to  this  particular 
disorder  most  often  decides  to  try  drugs 
after  his  curiosity  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  an  addict  in  the  neighborhood." 
A  study  by  doctors  at  the  Federal  narcotics 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Indicates  that  In 
his  lifetime  the  average  addict  introduces 
four  nonusers  to  heroin.  If  addicts  could 
get  drugs  legally,  cheaply,  and  in  unlimited 
quantity,  they  would  hardly  be  less  inclined 
to  share  them  with  nonusers  than  they  are 
today.  People  who  accepted  heroin  as  a 
means  of  escaping  their  emotional  problems 
would  become  addicted.  The  number  of 
these  addiction-prone  individuals  Is  enor- 
mous— perhaps  a  majority  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  emotionally  unequipped  to 
tolerate  discomfort,  or  who  are  directed  to- 
ward pleasure  more  than  responsibility. 

Federal  narcotics  laws  have  been  refined 
and  tightened — often  at  the  urging  of  the 
medical  profession — since  the  Harrison  Act, 
but  they  still  permit  much  more  freedom 
than  most  doctors  realize,  or  are  willing  to 
exercise.  "It  Is  clear,"  says  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  New  York,  "that  the 
majority  of  physicians  do  not  understand 
what  kind  of  therapy  they  can  undertake." 
The  laws  do  not,  for  example,  forbid  that 
a  physician  treat  an  addict  or  give  him  nar- 
cotics. They  state  only  that  he  must  do  so 
In  an  effort  to  cure  the  addict,  not  simply 
to  maintain  his  addiction,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor must  not  trust  the  addict  to  administer 
the  drugs  to  himself.  The  laws  require  that 
treatment  of  an  addict,  during  which  drugs 
are  given  to  reduce  withdrawal  discomfort, 
mvist — except  in  certain  extreme  circum- 
stances— be  restricted  to  a  hospital.  The 
doctor  is  permitted  to  dispense  narcotics 
continuously  to  patients  with  painful  chronic 
diseases  and  also  to  the  "aged  and  Infirm," 
whose  collapse  and  death  might  result  from 
withdrawal  of  the  drug.  When  an  addict  Is 
awaiting  admittance  for  hospital  treatment, 
a  doctor  may,  for  as  long  as  2  weeks,  give 
him  daily  doses  of  a  narcotic  to  hold  off  with- 
drawal. Also,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics may  be  modified  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
search into  addiction.  In  rare  instances,  it 
Is  even  possible  to  secure  Government  per- 
mission to  maintain  a  young,  otherwise 
healthy  addict  on  drugs. 

One  reputable  east  coast  doctor,  an  excep- 
tion in  that  he  has  treated  many  addicts, 
encountered  a  patient  he  thought  could 
benefit  from  a  steady,  easily  obtained  supply 
of  narcotics.  The  doctor  had  good  reasons 
for  his  belief.  Though  nvmaerous  attempts 
to  cure  the  patient  had  failed,  he  did  have — 
and  this  was  the  crucial  factor — an  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  family,  eager  to 
help  him  control  his  habit  as  nauch  as  pos- 
sible. The  doctor  called  the  Federal  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  to  explain  the  situation,  and 
the  Bvireau  agreed.  The  doctor  then  in- 
formed a  pharmacy  of  the  dosage  the  addict 
was  authorized  to  receive.  The  pharmacist 
confirmed  the  legality  of  the  procedure  with 
his  own  call  to  the  Bureau.  The  patient  got 
his  drugs.  (The  doctor  took  the  precaution 
of  warning  the  addict  that  if  any  of  his 
addict  friends  showed  up  at  the  office,  the 
whole  arrangement  was  off.) 

But  most  doctors,  although  they  publicly 
may  advocate  less  stringent  narcotics  laws, 
privately  want  nothing  to  do  with  treating 
addicts,  even  within  the  framework  of  exist- 
ing laws.  Addicts  make  very  bad  patients. 
They  often  steal,  lie,  refuse  to  cooperate,  and, 
when  it  comes  to  paying  for  anything  except 
drugs,  they're  always  broke.  They  can  be 
vrtthdravra  from  drugs  temporarily,  but  they 
almost  always  relapse.  Give  drugs  to  one 
and  he  returns  the  next  day  at  the  head  of  a 
long  line  of  other  hopeful  addicts. 
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Some  unscrupuloiis  doctors  take  advan- 
tage of  this  very  weakness.  Without  check- 
ing with  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau,  or 
with  other  doctors,  or  with  anyone,  they 
deal  with  addicts  strictly  for  the  money 
they  can  make  by  writing  Illegal  prescrip- 
tions. Addicts  call  such  doctors  croakers. 
One  New  York  doctor  freely  hands  out  small 
amounts  of  cocaine  and  six  Dllaudld  tablets 
(Which  cost  him  less  than  $2)  and  charges 
513.  Another — and  there  are  many  like 
him — sells  Dllaudld  prescriptions  (not  the 
drugs.  Just  the  prescription)  for  $10  each. 
The  ease  with  which  croakers  do  this  sooner 
or  later  trips  up  most  of  them:  detectives, 
who  must  go  through  elaborate  search-and- 
selzure  procedures  to  get  evidence  against 
pushers,  can  pinpoint  an  unscrupulous  doc- 
tor simply  by  tracing  his  blizzard  of  prescrip- 
tion slips  back  to  the  source.  On  this  evi- 
dence, a  croaker  can  lose  his  license  to  prac- 
tice and  be  Jailed  for  up  to  5  years. 

Doctors — respectable  and  otherwise — will 
themselves  sometimes  turn  to  drugs.  Ex- 
hausted by  long  hours,  upset  by  personal 
problems,  a  doctor  may  be  tempted  to  seek 
relief  with  a  handy  dose  of  morphine,  Dem- 
erol or  Dllaudld.  He  unwisely  assumes  that 
he  is  not  addiction-prone  and  that  one  shot 
will  not  necessarily  lead  to  another.  But 
doctors  are  not  that  different  from  other 
people — some  of  them  do  have  an  emotional 
susceptibility  to  addiction,  and  some  of  them 
do  become  addicted.  One  study  indicated 
that  the  proportion  of  addicted  doctors  in 
the  Nation's  total  number  of  addicts  was 
eight  times  the  proportion  of  doctors  in  the 
general  population — a  concrete  and  disturb- 
ing example  of  what  can  happen  when  drugs 
are  easily  available. 

Other  examples  of  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
limited supply  of  dru^s  are  evident  nbroad. 
Israel  for  4  years  operated  drug  clinics,  but 
closed  them  when  they  failed  to  control  the 
spread  of  addiction.  The  people  of  Denmark, 
where  drugs  are  legal,  consume  60  percent 
more  drugs  per  capita  than  any  other  country 
In  the  world,  and  that  government  Is  now 
tightening  controls. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  DRUG 
CONTROL 

But  what  of  England?  Almost  everyone 
has  heard  of  the  British  system  of  dispensing 
drugs  to  addicts.  Over  a  period  of  years  ill- 
informed  commentators  have  created  the  Im- 
pression that  In  Britain  the  addict  Invariably 
is  treated  as  a  sick  person,  in  America  as  a 
criminal;  that  In  British  laws  radically  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  require  the  official  regis- 
tration of  addicts,  who  may  obtain  their 
needed  drugs  simply  by  visiting  a  pharmacy 
and  displaying  their  registration  card.  This 
system,  some  observers  have  argued,  has 
reduced  the  British  narcotics  problem  to 
practically  nothing. 

British  doctors  and  government  officials 
are  the  first  to  deny  that  they  have  a  system 
at  all.  Addicts  there  are  not  required  to 
register,  do  not  have  registration  cards  and 
cannot  get  drugs  from  a  pharmacy  without 
a  doctor's  prescription — though  prescriptions 
are  more  easily  obtained  than  in  this  coun- 
try. 

England  has  never  had  a  severe  narcotics 
problem;  its  procedure  for  handling  addicts 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  problem's 
small  size,  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  New  York 
County  Medical  Society  supports  this  con- 
clusion. "There  Is  no  evidence,"  it  says,  "that 
the  permissive  approach  In  England  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  low  addiction  rate.  Other 
countries,  such  as  Norway,  with  a  similar 
approach,  have  very  high  addiction  rates." 

The  British  narcotics  laws  differ  from  our 
own  in  only  one  signiflcant  respect.  A 
British  doctor  Is  allowed  to  dispense  drugs  to 
an  addict  if  "it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  patient,  while  capable  of  leading  a  useful 
and  normal  life  when  a  certain  dose  Is 
regularly  administered,  becomes  Incapable  of 
this  when  the  drug  Is  entirely  discontinued." 


An  Infinitesimal  number  of  addicts  falls 
into  this  category.  British  journalists  and 
researchers  report  that  the  problem  there  Is 
far  more  acute  than  official  statistics  Indi- 
cate, that  there  are  perhaps  four  times  as 
many  addicts  as  the  government  admits — 
almost  none  of  whom  fulfill  the  "useful  and 
normal  life"  requirement.  Many  of  these 
addicts  get  their  drugs  from  Illegal  pushers, 
from  unscrupulotis  doctors  who  make  a  liv- 
ing writing  "scripts"  for  addicts,  or  from 
other  addicts  who  con  more  drugs  from 
legitimate  doctors  than  they  really  need. 

A  British  doctor  who  studied  30  addicts 
seeking  hospital  treatment  In  1962  reported 
that  the  going  black-market  price  for  heroin 
was  30  shillings  ($4.20)  per  grain,  about  four 
times  what  a  New  York  addict  pays  for  it — an 
indication  that  British  addicts  sometimes 
find  it  tougher  than  Americans  to  get  drugs. 
Like  U.S.  addicts,  most  of  the  30  were  thin, 
poorly  dressed,  dirty  and  unemployed.  On 
the  whole  their  lives — and  the  lives  of  other 
British  addicts  investigated  more  recently — 
appeared  hardly  less  distressing  than  the  life 
of  the  typical  American  big-city  Junkie. 

Even  If  the  British  did  have  a  system  that 
could  reduce  their  drug  problem,  would  it  be 
equally  effective  everywhere  else?  Since 
addiction  Is  an  emotional  problem,  an  antl- 
addictlon  program  that  worked  well  In  the 
British  environment  might  not  work  so  well 
on  a  people  with  a  different  emotional  and 
cultural  makeup.  In  support  of  this  view, 
authorities  point  to  the  drug  problem  In 
Hong  Kong.  Although  it  is  a  British  colony, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  British  system. 
Hong  Kong,  with  one-third  the  population 
of  New  York  City,  has  more  addicts  (approx- 
imately 150,000 — or  1  for  every  10  adult 
males)  than  the  entire  United  States.  It  is. 
In  fact,  the  only  city  In  the  world  with  more 
heroin  addicts  than  New  York. 

Even  as  practiced  In  England,  the  British 
system  contains  curious  inconsistencies. 
Doctors  there  often  accommodate  heroin  ad- 
dicts by  prescribing  cocaine  with  their 
heroin — not  because  the  addict  needs  co- 
caine, but  only  because  the  two  drugs 
mixed  together  provide  a  more  pleasurable 
high  than  heroin  alone.  But,  because  co- 
caine Is  a  far  more  dangerous  drug  than 
heroin — It  may  destroy  brain  cells  and  body 
tissues,  Induce  paranoia  and  sometimes  lead 
to  violence — addicts  would  be  better  off 
without  It.  Marihuana,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  far  less  dangerous.  Is  totally  Illegal 
and  strictly  controlled  In  England. 

Britain  Is  not  the  only  country  where 
these  two  drugs  are  misunderstood.  Some 
Americans — mostly  members  of  beatnik 
groups — have  protested  that  marihuana 
should  be  legalized,  since  it  Is  not  addicting. 
They  are  correct  that  It  Is  not  addicting 
(though  it  Is  strongly  habituating) ,  but  they 
are  wrong  in  assuming  that  this  fact  alone 
makes  It  safe.  Many  drugs  which  are  not 
addicting  are  nevertheless  dangerous,  and 
quite  properly  controlled  by  law.  (Cocaine, 
for  example.  Is  not  physically  addicting,  but 
it  is  extremely  dangerous.)  Marihuana,  in 
Its  action  on  the  central  nervous  system, 
may  produce  dangerous  and  unpredictable 
effects  ranging  from  distortions  of  time  and 
space  to  hyperexhilaratlon  and  acute  depres- 
sion. Though  many  marihuana  smokers 
never  progress  to  heroin,  a  signiflcant  num- 
ber of  them  do.  Rarely  is  a  heroin  user 
found  who  did  not  come  to  the  drug  by  way 
of  marihuana. 

Public  confusion  concerning  which  drugs 
are  dangerous  and  which  are  not  extends  be- 
yond the  better-known  narcotics  like  heroin. 
Newspaper  stories  of  crimes  committed  by 
"drug  addicts"  rarely  mention  the  specific 
drug.  Because  to  most  laymen  "drug  addict" 
means  heroin  addict,  the  Implication  Is  that 
the  crime  was  committed  by  someone  on 
heroin.  In  the  case  of  assaults  or  sex  crimes 
this  Is  rarely  true,  unless  the  assailant  was 
unusually  desperate  or  had  been  using  the 
drug  in  small  doses  or  for  a  short  time.    The 


drugs  that  are  more  likely  to  produce  vio- 
lence are  cocaine;  amphetamines  like  Dexe- 
drine,  Benzedrine,  Desoxyn;  barbiturates  like 
Tuinal,  Seconal,  Nembutal,  when  taken  to 
great  excess;  and  Doriden  (thought  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  much  addict  violence,  it  is  often 
taken  by  heroin  addicts  when  they  cannot 
get  heroin) . 

If  opening  the  nartotlcs  gate  completely  la 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem,  what  about 
really  locking  it  shut?  Presumably,  you  can- 
not have  drug  addicts  If  you  do  not  have 
drugs.  The  addict,  deprived  permanently  of 
his  supply,  would  not,  according  to  most  doc- 
tors, be  likely  to  slip  Into  some  worse  anti- 
social pursuit.  He  would  perhaps  have  more 
than  ordinary  trouble  keeping  up  on  his  rent 
payments,  getting  along  with  coworkers, 
coping  with  his  family,  handling  routinely 
difficult  problems  of  everyday  life — the  same 
symptoms  displayed  by  nonaddlcts  with  a 
personality  disorder.  But  most  authorities 
concede  he  would  be  decidedly  better  off  than 
he  Is  on  heroin. 

Any  disease — including  arug  addiction- 
depends  for  its  spread  on  three  necessities:  a 
susceptible  Individual,  an  infecting  substance 
and  an  environment  where  the  two  can  meet. 
Removing  the  environment — big-city  slimis — 
is  Itself  a  problem  broader  and  thornier 
than  drug  addiction.  But  what  about  the 
other  two  corners  of  the  triangle — the  indi- 
vidual and  the  infecting  substance,  the  drug? 
A  psychiatrist  at  the  Lexington  hospital  put 
it  this  way:  "To  have  a  drug  addict,  you 
must  first  have  an  unstable  personality  and 
a  drug.  It  Is  the  scientist's  responsibility  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  unstable  personalities, 
and  the  Government's  responsibility  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  drugs." 

HOW    THE   COURTS    IMPEDE    NARCOTICS   LAW 
EMFORCEMENT 

Is  the  Government  doing  its  part?  On  the 
whole,  police  work  aimed  at  the  nonuslng 
pusher — the  pusher  who  is  in  business  only 
for  the  high  profit — Is  efficient  and  produc- 
tive. But  getting  a  pusher  into  court  Is  not 
getting  him  into  Jail.  If  a  man  walks  up  to 
you  on  the  street  and  hits  you  In  the  mouth, 
you  call  a  policeman,  sign  a  complaint  and 
agree  to  appear  In  court  to  testify  against 
the  attacker.  You  are  the  complaining  wit- 
ness, not  the  police.  But  the  drug  pusher's 
victim,  the  addict,  would  usually  not  think 
of  bringing  charges  against  the  pusher.  The 
pusher  is  his  savior,  the  supplier  of  his  fix. 
So  it  falls  to  the  police  to  take  the  pusher 
to  court.  To  have  a  case  against  a  pusher, 
the  police  must  have  evidence;  but  the  laws 
dictating  how  evidence  may  be  seized  are 
a  basic  constitutional  protection,  framed 
with  great  care.  In  recent  years  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  broadened  Its  interpreta- 
tion of  these  laws  with  such  zeal  that  at 
times  seizure  has  seemed  all  but  impossible 
to  frustrated  law  enforcement  officers. 

Every  day  New  York's  Police  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau receives  letters  from  slum  tenants  re- 
porting the  names,  nicknames,  descriptions, 
and  addresses  of  drug  pushers.  Obviously, 
the  letter  writers  assume  that  such  informa- 
tion should  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
pusher's  arrest.  Actually,  narcotics  detec- 
tives often  can  do  little  more  than  make 
routine  checks  of  this  Information.  They 
already  may  know  more  pushers  than  the 
average  addict.  Their  need  is  not  for  infor- 
mation, but  for  evidence.  And  to  get  evi- 
dence admissible  In  court  often  takes  weeks 
or  months  of  Intense  Investigation,  endless 
patience,  and  a  deep  awareness  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  seizure. 

For  example:  a  detective  staking  out  the 
home  of  a  suspected  heroin  wholesaler  sees 
him  emerge  with  an  attach^  case.  On  the 
sidewalk,  he  meets  another  man,  known  to 
be  a  pusher.  They  enter  a  parked  car,  sit 
for  a  moment  and,  as  the  detective  ap- 
proaches, he  sees  the  ptisher  hand  the  sus- 
pected wholesaler  a  fat  manlla  envelope. 
The  detective  opens  the  car  door,  flips  open 
the  attach^  case  and  finds  It  filled  with  a 
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kilogram  of  pure  heroin — worth  at  the  ad- 
dict level  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
envelope  is  filled  with  cash.  He  arrests  both 
men.  Later,  in  court,  both  men  are  freed. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  rules  the 
judge,  indicate  that  the  detective's  knowl- 
edge of  the  suspects'  background  and  method 
of  operation  did  not  legally  Justify  his  open- 
ing the  attach6  case. 

Another  example:  Some  time  ago  police 
raided  a  New  York  apartment  and  seized  six 
kilograms  (13.2  pounds)  of  heroin — enough, 
after  repeated  cuttings,  to  make  270.000  $5 
bags.  The  haul  indicated  a  well-financed, 
highly  organized  operation.  Sophisticated 
laboratory  equipment  was  seized  with  the 
heroin.  A  man  In  the  apartment  was  ar- 
rested. In  court,  police  produced  the  war-  . 
rant  on  which  the  raid  had  been  made.  But, 
argued  the  defense,  had  the  warrant  been 
legally  issued?  It  had  been  issued  on  the 
strength  of  information  from  an  Informant, 
the  police  replied.  But  was  the  informant 
known  to  be  reliable?  After  all,  you  can't 
go  barging  into  an  apartment  because  Just 
anyone  says  It's  loaded  with  heroin.  (The 
fact  that  the  apartment  did  indeed  prove  to 
contain  heroin  was  not  considered  sTifflclent 
indication  of  the  Informant's  reliability.) 
Had  the  Informant  ever  before  provided  In- 
formation producing  a  conviction?  Yes,  he 
had— twice. 

But  had  those  convictions  been  handed 
down  at  the  time  the  warrant  was  issued? 
In  other  words,  was  he  at  that  moment 
known  to  be  reliable?  No,  at  that  time  the 
particular  cases  on  which  his  reliability  was 
based  were  still  In  court.  In  that  event,  the 
Judge  ruled,  the  warrant  had  been  obtained 
on  information  from  an  Informant  not — at 
the  time  the  warrant  was  Issued— known  to 
be  reliable.  The  warrant  was  therefore  ruled 
Illegal.  Since  the  warrant  was  Illegal,  the 
raid  was  illegal  and  the  evidence  illegally 
seized.    Case  dismissed. 

All  this  occurred,  not  during  a  trial,  but 
at  a  hearing  requested  by  the  defense  to 
suppress  the  evidence.  Had  the  suppression 
been  denied,  the  case  would  have  gone  to 
trial.  "These  people  get  two  cracks  at  us," 
says  Inspector  Ira  Bluth,  head  of  the  New 
York  Police  narcotics  bureau.  "If  the  pusher 
loses  out  at  the  suppression  hearing,  he  of 
course  gets  another  chance  to  beat  the  case 
at  the  trial— and  it's  easier  for  him  there 
because  at  the  hearing  he  got  a  good  look  at 
the  kind  of  case  we  have  against  him." 

Often  a  pusher  arrested  for  selling  drugs 
never  even  approaches  a  suppression  hearing, 
much  less  a  trial.  New  York's  courts  over- 
flow with  unsettled  cases,  and  judges  and 
district  attorneys  frequently  agree  to  reduce 
felony  charges  to  misdemeanors  to  help  clear 
the  calendars.  Pushers  may  end  up  happily 
pleading  guilty  to  minor  charges  like  mere 
possession  and  drawing  a  6-month  sen- 
tence—sometimes less  than  their  addicted 
customers  receive  for  getting  caught  with  a 
hypodermic  needle. 

In  New  York  City,  which  Is  to  the  Nation's 
heroin  supply  what  Chicago  Is  to  beef,  a 
pusher  can  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
amassing  a  considerable  fortune  without  ever 
seeing  the  inside  of  a  Jail.  He  buys  an  ounce 
of  heroin  for  $750.  then  cuts  it  and  bags  It 
into  more  than  500  $5  decks.  Even  as  a 
fledgling  street-corner  pusher,  he  can  make 
up  to  $1,000  a  day.  If  he  Is  cautious  and 
smart,  he  can  keep  at  it  for  years  without 
an  arrest.  When  he  is  caught — say.  after 
3  years — he  knows  that  the  Incredibly  flex- 
ible legal  technicalities  Involving  seizure  of 
evidence  give  him  a  good  chance  of  beating 
the  case.  If  he  is  unlucky  and  does  not  beat 
the  case,  he  may.  If  it  is  his  first  offense,  get 
away  vsrlth  about  3  years  In  Jail.  (Legally  he 
could  receive  a  maximum  of  15  years,  but 
usually  does  not  If  he  pleads  guilty.) 

During  the  3  years  he  was  pushing,  he 
could  have  cleared  close  to  a  million  dollars. 
Spread  out  over  6  years,  to  Include  his  3 
years  in  jail,  his  earnings  average  out  to 


something  over  $150,000  a  year  (untaxed)  — 
a  tempting  Income  for  a  man  brought  up  In 
the  oppressive  climate  of  a  slum.  The 
pusher  ends  up  earning  more  money  for  his 
crime  than  most  bank  robbers,  counterfeit- 
ers or  kidnapers,  whose  sentences  customar- 
ily range  from  20  years  to  the  electric  chair. 
Such  staggering  profits,  coupled  with  the 
relatively  low  risk  of  prison,  are  a  constant 
frustration  to  police.  "It's  not  always  new 
laws  we  need,"  a  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau 
official  observed  recently.  "Often  we'd  Just 
settle  for  a  realistic  administration  of  the 
laws  we've  got." 

The  results  of  stricter  penalties  against 
pushers  can  be  seen  In  Ohio.  In  1955  the 
percentage  of  drug  addicts  in  Ohio's  big  cit- 
ies was  almost  as  high  as  New  York's.  Then 
the  State  Imposed  a  mandatory  20-  to  40- 
year  sentence  for  a  first  offense  of  selling 
drugs,  and  the  covu-ts  backed  the  prosecutors 
with  strict  Interpretation  of  the  law's  Intent. 
The  number  of  Important  violations  plum- 
meted 80  percent  In  8  years.  Evidently  the 
pushers  were  scared  out  of  business,  or  at 
least  In  setting  up  shop  in  more  lenient 
States.  The  decline  was  so  sharp  that  the 
Federal  Narcotics  Bvireau  reduced  Its  agents 
In  Ohio  from  20  to  3.  Unfortvmately,  Ohio 
and  many  other  States  did  not  stop  with  se- 
vere penalties  for  selling  drugs.  They  also 
passed  laws  punishing  mere  users  with  im- 
falrly  harsh  sentences  ranging  from  2  yesirs 
to  life,  often  with  no  chance  of  parole. 

Assuming  that  50,000  addicts  live  In  New 
York  City  (estimates  range  from  a  low  of 
23,000  to  a  high  of  100,000)  and  each  spends 
about  $20  a  day  for  drugs  (a  very  conserva- 
tive figrire),  then  $1  million  In  drug  money 
changes  hands  Illegally  In  New  York  City 
every  day,  not  counting  money  paid  for 
drugs  eventually  shipped  westward  across 
the  country.  Considering  that  New  York 
City's  political  machinery  periodically  shows 
Itself  to  be  mildly  clogged  by  corruption.  It 
is  possible  to  believe  that  some  of  this  $1 
million  a  day  In  untaxed  cash  must  find  Its 
way  In  bribes  to  city  officials.  Some  Gov- 
ernment officials  In  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton argue  that  such  mtist  be  the  case,  al- 
though they  concede  that  both  the  local 
and  Federal  narcotics  police  are  completely 
untainted.  One  official,  who  perhaps  knows 
more  about  the  existence  of  corruption  than 
most  other  sources,  admitted:  "Unquestion- 
ably there  Is  (corruption)  among  politicians. 
But  often  the  politicians  don't  know  that 
narcotics  are  mixed  Into  the  total  package 
gangsters  pay  them  for.  They  may  think  It's 
only  bookmaklng  or  loan  sharking.  If  they 
knew  narcotics  were  involved,  they  would 
not  touch  it."  Another  soiu-ce  thought  for 
a  moment,  leaned  back  In  his  chair,  and  said, 
"Well,  you  do  see  certain  jail  sentences  that 
surprise  you.  I  cant  say  there  is  no  corrup- 
tion." Another  Just  said  simply,  "I  can't 
prove  it." 

A    MAJOR    step:     CUrrING    OFF    THE    SOURCE    OF 
SUPPLY 

If,  because  of  legal  technicalities.  Impos- 
sible court  conditions,  corruption,  the  tor- 
rent of  heroin  Into  New  York  and,  through 
It,  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  cannot  now  be 
dammed,  why  not  attack  the  source  of  the 
flood?  During  World  War  n,  when  war 
conditions  made  smuggling  difficult,  drug 
addiction  In  the  United  States  dropped  to 
an  alltime  low,  less  than  half  Its  present 
level.  Heroin's  high  value  and  easy  conceal- 
ment makes  Its  movement  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  control.  But  what  about  the  poppy 
fields  where  the  original  c^lum  from  which 
heroin  Is  refined.  Is  grown?  Poppy  fields  are 
not  easy  to  hide. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  need  to  hide  them. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  heroin  reaching 
New  York  City  comes  from  opium  grown 
legally  in  Turkey.  Turkish  peasants  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  it  as  long  as  they  sell  all  of 
It  to  the  goverrmient,  which  then  sells  It  to 
legal   pharmaceutical  factories.    A  Turkish 


farmer  must  tell  the  government  how  much 
land  he  Is  using  for  opium  production,  and 
must  estimate  the  amount  of  opium  he  ex- 
pects his  land  to  yield.  But  Turkish  police 
guess  that  half  of  their  country's  200,000 
opium  farmers  manage  quite  easily  to  under- 
estimate their  crops  and  sell  the  few  extra 
ix>unds  to  black  marketeers — for  about  $32  a 
pound,  or  double  what  the  government  pays. 
If  the  farmer  Is  catight.  the  penalty  1b 
usually  no  more  than  a  fine. 

The  U.B.  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  reports 
that  "Ttirk  peasant  producers,  and  even  the 
wholesalers  who  buy  up  quantities  from 
groups  of  producers,  are  often  dealt  with 
lerUently  when  they  are  apprehended,"  often 
receiving  In  cases  of  serious  violations 
"minor  prison  sentences  of  up  to  6  months." 
The  bureau  says  that  6  percent  to  8  percent 
of  Turkey's  340-ton  yearly  opium  output 
enters  Illegal  channels,  most  of  it  ending  up 
In  the  veins  of  U.S.  heroin  addicts. 

Black  marketeers  who  collect  opium  from 
the  Turkish  farmers  move  It  to  Syria  In 
armed  caravans  of  camels,  mules  or — less 
frequently — trucks.  As  many  as  30  gxxnmen, 
armed  with  rifies  or  machine  guns,  guard 
these  convoys,  often  fighting  pitched  battlee 
with  Turkish  and  Syrian  patrols.  U.S.  nar- 
cotics agents,  in  Turkey  to  help  halt  the 
America-bound  flow  of  drugs.  Join  In  the 
fights.  Turkish  authorities  have  resorted  to 
planting  land  mines  along  frequently  used 
routes,  but  smuggler  armies  overcome  this 
tactic  by  driving  sheep  ahead  of  them. 
Turkish  authorities  say  an  average  of  11 
police  and  smugglers  are  killed  each  month 
in  skirmishes  along  the  Syrian  border. 

Once  It  has  passed  through  Syria  and  Into 
Lebanon,  the  smuggled  opium  Is  easily  con- 
verted to  less  bulky  morphine  base  and 
shipped  through  France  (where  clandestine 
laboratories  convert  It  to  heroin)  to  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  years  the  Turks  have  tried  to 
improve  control  of  opium  production  In  their 
country.  Our  Federal  narcotics  agents, 
working  with  police  In  Turkey,  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, France,  Italy  and  In  United  States 
cities  have  assisted  In  seizures  of  enormous 
quantities  of  opiates.  But  the  seizures 
hardly  dent  the  total  traffic.  Stopping  the 
flow  at  the  source  remains,  in  the  words  oX 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  "the  most 
readily  available  means  of  preventing  nar- 
cotic drug  addiction."  But  our  own  State 
Department  argues  that  encouraging  pro- 
ducing countries  to  stop  the  flow  Is  not  its 
Job.  "The  State  Department  Is  not  the 
proper  agency  to  push  controls,"  says  a 
spokesman.  "The  problem  Is  being  handled 
In  the  U.N.  and  is  their  baby  at  the  moment. 
If  the  public  puts  up  enough  of  a  clamor, 
changes  will  be  made." 

What  about  the  U.N.?  "The  remedy,"  says 
the  U.N.,  "lies  In  strengthening  the  system 
of  control."  But  the  U.N.  has  no  means  of 
enforcing  control.  It  admits  that  world- 
wide Illicit  opium  traffic  Is  "appallingly 
high,"  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  world's 
total  legal  crop — or  up  to  200  tons  a  year. 
Turkey  is  not  the  only  sotu-ce.  Southeast 
Asian  countries  contribute  to  the  illicit 
traffic,  but  the  heaviest  opium  source  in  that 
part  of  the  world  is  Red  China.  Chinese 
opium  pours  Into  Hong  Kong.  Prom  there 
heroin  moves  on  to  Japan — the  principal 
victim  country — and  then.  In  limited 
amounts,  to  Mexico  and  California. 

"Clandestine  manufacturers,"  says  the 
U.N.,  "still  have  access  to  ample  supplies 
of  opium  for  the  production  of  morphine 
and  heroin,  and  this  has  been  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  opium  problem  through- 
out the  last  three  decades." 

What  does  the  U.N.  think  can  reduce  the 
drug  traffic?  It  echoes  the  State  Depart- 
ment: "Public  opinion." 

All  right.  Opium  production  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently controlled.  Heroin  pushers  oper- 
ate under  the  umbrella  of  the  courts.  Legal- 
izing drugs  wont  help  matters.    Then  what 
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Is  being  done  to  cope  with  the  victims  ot 
these  shortcomings  and  impossibilities — the 
addicts  themselves? 

In  New  York  City,  home  of  half  of  the 
Nation's  heroin  users,  an  addict  arrested  on 
almost  any  charge  can  usually  elect  to  swap 
a  trial  and  possible  Jail  sentence  for  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital.  If  he  has  committed  only 
a  misdemeanor  and  takes  advantage  of  this 
option,  he  spends  about  3  months  in  a  hos- 
pital, followed  by  9  months  of  regular  visits 
with  a  social-worker  or  psychiatrist  at  an 
after-care  center.  If  the  charge  against  him 
Is  a  felony,  the  total  length  of  treatment 
and  follow-up  care  may  extend  to  3  years.  If 
the  addict  does  not  respond  to  treatment — 
If  he  fails  to  show  up  at  the  center  or  re- 
peatedly goes  back  on  drugs — he  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  court  for  trial  on  the  original 
charge. 

THE    CH.\NGES    THAT    MTTST   BE    MADE STARTING 

NOW 

Most  drug  users  when  arrested  never  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  treatment. 
Most  do  not  want  to.  An  addict  brought 
into  court  on  a  misdemeanor  charge — pos- 
sessing drugs,  petty  larceny — reasons:  "Why 
serve  3  months  in  a  hospital  and  then  en- 
dure 9  more  months  of  stajring  off  drugs  dur- 
ing follow-up  care  when  I  can  get  a  6-month 
sentence — maybe  less — on  the  charge,  serve 
only  4  (2  months  off  for  good  behavior)  and 
come  out  totally  free  to  take  all  the  drugs 
I  want?"  "Also,"  he  reasons,  knowing  that 
the  option  cannot  be  Invoked  repeatedly, 
"why  waste  this  privilege  on  a  mere  misde- 
meanor? I'd  better  wait  till  I  get  hit  with 
a  felony  and  need  the  treatment  option  to 
avoid  a  really  long  jail  term." 

If  an  addict  In  court  elects  to  go  to  Jail 
briefly  rather  than  to  a  hospital,  society  is.  of 
course,  better  off  than  if  he  remained  on  the 
street.  In  Jail  the  addict  Is  not  stealing — a 
saving  to  society  of  perhaps  81,000  a  week, 
the  value  of  property  that  must  be  stolen 
and  fenced  to  support  a  $20-$30  day  habit. 
The  addict  himself  also  may  be  better  off.  He 
is  at  least  eating,  exercising,  regaining 
strength  and — perhaps  to  his  emotional  ad- 
vantage— rediscovering  what  it  takes  to  face 
social  situations  without  the  aid  of  drugs. 
And  he  is  not  introducing  young  nonusers  to 
drugs. 

Most  authorities  agree  that,  if  the  drug 
addict  is  to  be  successfully  treated,  long- 
term  care  must  be  forced  on  him.  They 
argue  that  a  t3rphold  fever  victim  who  does 
not  want  to  go  to  a  hospital  is  required  to 
go — for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
community.  Why  not  the  addict?  Dr.  War- 
ren Jurgensen,  a  top  psychiatrist  at  the  Lex- 
ington hospital  and  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities In  the  field,  has  written  that  drug 
addiction  "Is  an  illness  of  comfort.  In  other 
diseases,  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  pro- 
vides real  motivation  to  seek  help.  The  ad- 
dict, however,  knows  that  successful  treat- 
ment means  loss  of  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort:  the  drug." 

The  addict  who  sincerely  wants  to  kick 
needs  more  than  hospital  treatment.  He 
needs  close.  Intensive  assistance  when  he 
gets  out.  Few,  if  any.  knowledgeable  author- 
ities In  the  area  of  drug  addiction  suggest 
that  after-care  as  it  exists  today  Is  anything 
but  Inadequate.  The  addict  emerging  from 
a  hospital  or  Jail  still  carries  with  him  his 
basically  Infantile  personality — and  his 
child's  need  for  training,  support  and  en- 
couragement. Unassisted,  he  is  no  more 
capable  than  a  3-year-old  of  finding  a  place 
to  live,  respectable  friends,  a  means  of 
support. 

For  10  years.  Dr.  Jurgensen  has  watched 
many  Lexington  patients  stay  off  drugs  for 
very  long  periods  while  hospitalized  only  to 
return  to  them  within  hours  after  they  hit 
the  street.  He  puts  It  this  way:  "Post  hos- 
pital treatment  and  supervision  have,  to  say 
the  least,  been  meager.     Probation  and  pa- 


role officers  have  been  the  most  active  group 
providing  the  followup  supervision.  We  find 
ourselves  professionally  frustrated  when  our 
discharged  patients  have  so  few  resources 
for  help.  There  cannot  be  good  treatment 
without  good  followup  care  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  treatment  of  addiction, 
followup  care  after  discharge  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  unmet  need." 

The  problem  of  addiction  abounds  with 
unmet  needs.  The  public,  the  Government 
and  the  medical  profusion — with  shamefully 
few  exceptions — have  not  begun  to  grasp  the 
broad  realities  of  drug  addiction — let  alone 
tackle  them.  Ill-informed  observers  have 
obscured  the  ^uth,  while  authorities  in  the 
know — doctors  and  officials  experienced  In 
treatment  and  control — have  remained  silent 
or  unheard. 

What  strong,  specific  steps  could  be  ta,ken 
to  control  addiction?  Our  State  Department, 
without  passing  the  buck  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, could  pressure  Turkey  to  police  its 
peasant  farmers  closely  and  force  them  to 
stop  diverting  opium  to  black  marketeers. 
In  New  York,  the  principal  port  of  entry  and 
principal  victim  city,  the  courts  could  stop 
bending  over  backward  to  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  drug  traffickers,  and  act  on  the 
realization  that  the  addict  needs  protection 
too — that  only  stiff  Jail  sentences  will  force 
drug  dealers  to  abandon  their  lucrative  crime. 
Legislators  could  face  up  to  the  need  for 
new  laws  that  will  force  addicts  to  undergo 
treatment.  The  Government  could  set  up 
adequate  after-care  facilities  to  help  addicts 
stay  off  drugs  when  they  emerge  from  Jails 
or  hospitals.  Research  into  addiction — into 
both  its  social  and  organic  aspects — could  be 
increased  and  accelerated.  And  doctors  could 
accept  their  responsibility  to  treat  the  addict 
instead  of  using  the  law  as  an  excuse  to 
ignore  him. 

All  these  things  could  be  done.  But  they 
are  not. 
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MIGRANT  LABORERS  MUST  NOT  BE 
FORGOTTEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  which  I  hope  will 
become  two  more  girders  in  the  struc- 
ture Congress  has  been  building  to  raise 
the  quality  of  life  for  America's  migrant 
agricultural  laborers.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  abominable  condition 
of  migrant  laborers,  whether  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York  or  3,000  miles  across 
this  continent;  in  the  88th  Congress  I 
introduced  six  bills  to  create  better 
working  and  living  conditions  for  mi- 
grant workers.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
three  of  those  bills  were  incorporated 
into  the  antipoverty  law  enacted  in  Au- 
gust of  last  year.  And  a  fourth  bill  was 
enacted  as  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act — Public  Law  88-582. 

The  three  bills  provided  the  States 
with  financial  assistance  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  of  migrant 
workers  and  their  children;  established 
day-care  services  for  children  of  mi- 
grant workers;  and  provided  funds  to 
appropriate  authorities  to  assist  in  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  sanita- 
tion facilities  used  by  migrant  farm  fam- 
ilies. The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  established  a  registra- 
tion system  for  those  who  recruit  mi- 
grant workers. 

The  legislation  that  has  passed  will, 
no  doubt,  ameliorate  the  conditions  of 
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migrant  laborers.  However,  anyone  who 
has  examined  their  plight  realizes  that  a 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done  if 
migrant  farm  laborers  are  to  enjoy  even 
a  part  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
most  Americans.  The  two  bills  I  have 
reintroduced  today  will  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  problem  and  reduce 
the  hazards  of  migrant  farm  life. 

One  bill  would  create  a  National  Ad- 
visoi-y  Council  on  Migratory  Labor  con- 
sisting of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  State  officials,  pri- 
vate citizens,  farmers  and — most  impor- 
.  tantly — from  the  migrant  laborers.  The 
Council  would  be  responsible  for  investi- 
gating in  an  organized  and  thorough 
manner  the  problems  of  migrant  farm 
labor  and  for  proposing  creative  solu- 
tions to  those  problems.  The  need  for 
a  complete  study  is  obvious,  if  we  intend 
to  come  up  i^ith  solutions  that  will  not 
merely  be  stopgap  measures.  An  edu- 
cated concern  about  the  conditions  of 
migrant  farm  life  will  lead  to  compre- 
hensive measures  designed  to  bring  mi- 
grant laborers  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

The  second  bill  regulates  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  agriculture.  It  ex- 
tends the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  Include  the  children  of  migrant 
laborers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given 
the  power  to  issue  regulations  barring 
children  below  the  age  of  18  from  work- 
ing on  particularly  hazardous  farm  op- 
erations. It  should  be  apparent  that 
any  long-range  solution  to  the  ills  of  mi- 
grant farm  life  must  include  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  children  of  migrant 
laborers.  The  antipoverty  act  will  im- 
prove living  conditions  for  these  children 
by  improving  their  educational  opportu- 
nities and  creating  day-care  services  for 
them.  We  should  complement  those  pro- 
visions with  legislation  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  migrant  farm  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuous,  intense, 
and  impassioned  affirmation  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  goal 
of  eliminating  the  evils  of  poverty  has 
been  evidenced  in  almost  every  part  of 
America.  Education,  job  opportunities, 
health  care — the  House  has  already 
passed  legislation  to  extend  programs  in 
these  areas.  From  the  time  that  John 
Steinbeck  wrote  his  classic,  "The  Grapes 
of  Wrath,"  until  today,  migrant  laborers 
have  suffocated  from  all  the  evils  which 
choke  the  poor.  We  must  make  a  con- 
tinuous commitment  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  for  America's  migrant 
farm  laborers.  They  must  not  remain 
America's  forgotten  people. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Grider  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  April  15  through  April  25, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business  in  the 
Ninth  District  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  April  14,  1965,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  as  a  member  of  the  Presidential 
party  inspecting  flood  and  storm  dam- 
aged areas. 
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Mr.  Adair  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofQcial  business  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
idential party  inspecting  flood  and  storm 
damaged  areas. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
E.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
idential party  inspecting  flood  and  storm 
damaged  areas. 

Mr.  Carey  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Kelly)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 


Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler),  for  30  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Iowa),  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  664.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  893.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  13, 
1935  (49  Stat.  388),  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  908.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved  ac- 
counting procedures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1129.  An  act  to  amend  the  TextUe  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  to  permit  the 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constitut- 
ing less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber 
product;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1229.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  pxirposes.  


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2594.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  certain  annuity  increase  legislation. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  13,  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4778.  An  act  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; and 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  15,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  EXPENSES  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
mitted herewith  are  reports  of  expenses 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  687,  88th 
Congress,  2d  session : 


Kevort  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  687,  ^dsess.,  88th  Cong., 

Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  Wb^. 


Committee  on 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
I>er  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  T^S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

0.-  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

yer  U.S. 

>;urrency 

Adam  C.  Powell:  Switzerland 

Do 

Swiss  francs 

do 

June  19 
July  14 

June  30 
July   22 

12 

1 

7 

I      1 

120.7 
120.7 
120.7 
120.7 

28 
25 
19 
26 

1, 448. 67 
I    793.41 

336 

184 

672 
2,923 

155.84 
677.87 

2,120.67 
3, 716. 41 

49L84 
861.87 

Tftfol 

21 

520 

833.71 

1.353.71 

Mar.  3,  1965. 


Adam  C.  Powell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Educaticm  and  Labor. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  687   ^dsess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

James  Roosevelt: 

Switzerland 

Swiss  franc 

July    3 

July  11 

8 

28 

96C.22 

224.02 

'4,69i.'3i 

834.95" 

966.22 

224.02 
834.95 

Tntnl 

■ 

224.02 

834.95 

1,058.97 

. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  687,  Sd  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreifm 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Albert  H.  Quie:  Switzerland 

Franc 

June  16 

June  24 

9 

120.7 

28 

1,086.5 

251.45 

1. 08(5.  5 

251.45 

-- --- 

Total 

0 

28 

251  45 

251.45 

Mat  22.  1965. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  procurement  of  Nike  mobility 
equipment.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  trajismltting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  channel  to 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk  Harbor,  Va.,  re- 
quested by  two  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  31.  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  143);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  nve  Illustrations. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  transportation  at  Government 
expense  for  dependents,  accompanying  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  at  their  posts 
of  duty  outside  the  United  States,  who  re- 
quire medical  care  not  locally  available;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  utilize  volunteers  for  active 
police  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  transfer  to  a  single 
district  for  coordinated  or  consolidated 
pretrial  proceedings  of  civil  actions  pending 
in  different  districts  which  involve  one  or 
more  common  questions  of  fact,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  9,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllustra- 
tration,  on  a  survey  of  Prospect  Harbor, 
Maine,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
act  approved  July  14,  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  17,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with   accompanying   papers   and   an 


Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  JAyrtle 
Beach,  S.C,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  act  approved  July  24,  1946;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  Communism  In  Latin 
America;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
237).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.908.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
designate  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  238). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3045.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  239).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Concurrent  Resolution  100.  Con- 
ciirrent  resolution  expressing  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  the  disposal  of  raw  silk  and  silk 
noils  from  the  national  stockpile;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  240) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  246.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  245;  without  amendment 
(Rept.   No.  241).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Hoiise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  310.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain 
funds,  for  the  £iddltIonal  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  242) .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  330.  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chro- 
mium metal,  acid  grade  fluorspar,  and  silicon 
carbide  from  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  243).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  317.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  Its  Jiu-lsdlctlon;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  244) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


Albert  H.  Quie, 
Covimittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  338.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  6497,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  to  authorize 
an  increase  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  quota  of  the  United  States;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  245) .  Referred  to  the 
Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  339.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  4,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to  In- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  water  quality 
to  aid  In  preventing,  controlling,  and  abat- 
ing pollution  of  interstate  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  246).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  7459.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  to  the'  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  7460.  A  bill  to  restore  to  the  Custls- 
Lee  Mansion  located  In  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va.,  its  original 
historical  name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  it  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House — The  Robert  E.  Lee 
National  Memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  7461.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  Spanish-American  War 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  7462.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the 
U.S.   Court  of   Claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  7463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  long-established  duty-free 
reciprocity  with  Canada  in  the  case  of  parts 
for  farm  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  7464.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  7465.  A  bill  creating  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
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Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R- 7466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indi- 
ana and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  7467.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  7468.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  branches  of  national  banks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7469.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  in  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  7470.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  flre 
companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7471.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of 
liability  for  Federal  income  taxes  and  for 
certain  Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  7472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  7473.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  regional  offices  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  7474.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  the  findings  of  science  use- 
fully In  the  hands  of  American  enterprise; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  7475.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  No.  6  on  the  Arkansas  River  in 
Arkansas  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
David  D.  Terry;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  7476.  A  bill  to  establish  the  limits 
and  conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  will  make  grants  to  the  States  in  as- 
sisting in  defraying  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  paid  by  the 
states,  and  to  that  end  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
the  Federal'  unemployment  tax  and  to  estab- 
lish the  recession  unemployment  compensa- 
tion account;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  7477.  A  bill  to  establish  the  limits 
and  conditions  vmder  which  the  United 
states  will  make  grants  to  the  States  in  as- 
sisting in  defraying  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  paid  by  the 
States,  and  to  that  end  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  and  to 
establish  the  recession  unemployment  com- 
pensation account;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  7478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  stamp  tax  on  the  con- 
veyance of  realty  for  amounts  paid  under 


eqviivalent  State  sales,  stamp  or  transfer  tax 
laws;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 
H.R.  7479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  approval 
by  the  Committees  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  commemorative  stamps  pro- 
posed for  Issuance  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 

H.R.  7480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  7481.  A  bill  providing  a  nationwide 
marketing  order  for  table  eggs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  7482.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  7483.  A  bill  to  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salmon  of  North  American  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  7484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  whUe 
serving  as  Surgeons  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  7485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  tlie  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  7486.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  7487.  A  bill  to  prohibit  vessels  op- 
erating on  certain  interstate  waters  within 
New  York  City  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
from  carrying  certain  outdoor  advertising;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  7488.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  real  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  chancery  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  7489.  A  bill  designating  the   Luther 
Burbank  Shasta  daisy  as  the  national  fiower 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  7490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  family 
winter  recreational  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
San  Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area,  San  Bernar- 
dino National  Forest,  Calif.,  without  reduc- 
ing the  area  set  aside  for  wlderness  preser- 
vation within  such  forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  7491.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing and  certificating  of  officers  on  certain  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.R.  7492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  Sierra 
Way  In  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  7493.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 


unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  7494.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  In  interstate  commerce  for  use 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  comply  with  certain 
safety  and  labeling  regulations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  7495.  A  blU  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  Sierra 
Way  in  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  7496.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
branches  of  national  banks;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HH.  7497.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in 
meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HH.  7498.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  the  findings  of  science  use- 
fully in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  construction 
of  certain  outfalls;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

ByMr.POAGE: 

H.R.  7500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and  regula- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Land  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cocamittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

H.R.  7501.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

II16rC6. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  7502.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses  attrib- 
utable to  major  disasters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  428.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Insure  equal  rights   and  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.  Res.  334.  Resolution  estabUshing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.  Res.  335.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi: 

H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
pendltvu-e  of  certain  funds  for  the  additional 
expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

199.  By  Mr.  MORRIS:  Joint  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  all  resources  at  his  disposal  to  insure 
peaceful  enjo3maent  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

200.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
relative  to  establishing  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment in  the  Charlestown  district  of  the  city 
of  Boston  as  a  national  historic  site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

201.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  es- 
tablifhing  a  special  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  study  of  existing  in- 
ternational fishing  treaties  and  recommend- 
ing such  treaty  modifications  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  fishing 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

202.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  re- 
ducing the  age  of  eligibility  for  persons  un- 
der the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  from  age 
65  to  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7503.  A   bill   for   the    relief    of   Lidia 
Dl   Bartolomeo;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  7504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renzo 
Grassinl;    to    the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
H.R.  7505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
O.  Jackson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  7506.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jean 
Garabet  Meledonian;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  7507.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Gertrude  F.  Moorhead;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  7508.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Bossio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  7509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AndrzeJ 
Podbielski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  7510.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Anna 
Maria  Talbi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Paz 
L.  Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  7512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carina 
Barthow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  7513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Sacca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  7514.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Chake  Kazazian;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All 
Kianl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fat  Neu 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  7517.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Italia 
Botticelli  and  her  children,  Teresa  and  Glu- 
seppa  Botticelli;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES : 
H.R.  7518.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Markala  P.  Vorrias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Greek  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Nation  which  fought  bitterly  for  its  own 
independence,  we  are  always  happy  to 
join  with  other  countries  to  celebrate 
their  similar  battle  for  political  freedom. 
But  we  must  feel  a  special  kind  of  satis- 
faction on  the  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece. 

For  Greece  and  its  cultural  heritage 
stand  at  the  base  of  everything  we  revere 
in  western  civilization.  Certainly  the 
culture  of  our  own  United  States  owes 
more  to  this  tiny  country  than  we  could 
ever  repay. 

The  story  of  Greece's  fight  for  libera- 
tion is  a  stirring  tale  of  courage  and  re- 
solve. Fi'om  the  day  when  they  raised 
the  banner  of  revolt  against  the  Turks 
on  March  25,  1821,  until  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Navarino  in  October  of  1827,  they 
faced  their  more  powerful  and  ruthless 
foes  almost  alone,  and  at  times  it  looked 
like  these  courageous  descendants  of  an- 
cient Greece  were  doomed.  The  whole 
civilized  world  watched  the  Greek  war  of 
independence  with  keenness  and  anx- 
iety. But  they  could  not  remain  in  thi 
spectator's  role  for  long.  In  the  fall  of 
1821,  when  the  Greek  position  seemed 
desperate  and  their  foes  more  ruthless, 
then  European  governments  stepped  in, 
restrained  the  Turks,  and  thus  insured 
Greek  independence.  In  their  finest 
hours  the  Greeks  fought  gallantly  for 
their  freedom,  and  the  European  gov- 


ernments rendered  a  great  service  to  hu- 
manity by  helping  the  Greeks  in  their 
desperate  struggle. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  we  join 
with  our  1 1/2  million  fellow  Americans  of 
Greek  origin  to  celebrate  this  144th  an- 
niversary of  Greek  Independence  Day. 


Green  Bay,  Wis.:  All  America  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mi*. 
Speaker,  some  cities  can  boast  of  an  All 
America  athletic  team.  Some  athletic 
teams  can  boast  an  All  America  City.  In 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  we  have  both. 

Green  Bay  has  long  been  famed  for  its 
Packers — often  the  football  champions  of 
the  world  and  always  All  America  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  this  All  America 
sport.  And  the  city's  hometown  pride  in 
the  Packers  has  known  no  bounds. 

Today  it  is  the  city  that  moves  into  the 
spotlight,  and  while  my  hometown  has 
always  been  All  America  to  me,  now 
Green  Bay  has  achieved  that  distinction 
nationally  and  officially.  The  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine, 
cosponsors  of  the  All  America  Cities 
Awards,  have  awarded  the  title  of  "All 
America  City"  to  Green  Bay.  The  honor 
was  won  because  of  the  vigorous  action 
of  Green  Bay's  citizens  in  bringing  about 
major  improvements  in  the  city,  and  thus 
setting  a  good  example  to  all  America. 


I  particularly  want  to  congratulate 
Mayor  Roman  P.  Denissen  of  Green  Bay 
and  his  Committee  for  a  Cleaner  Green 
Bay: 

Leslie  Andrews,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Ralph 
Curtis  Smith,  secretary;  Mrs.  Elaine 
GrifiBn,  treasurer;  Peter  Dorschel,  chair- 
man of  river  project;  F.  J.  Euclide,  direc- 
tor of  public  works;  Arthur  Lundquist, 
air  pollution  inspector;  Ralph  Bergman, 
city  planner. 

Robert  Adams,  James  Cordry,  Robert 
Blaney,  Paul  Buehler,  Robert  Detry,  Sgt. 
Harold  Compton,  Dr.  Jerome  Gandt,  K. 
W.  Haubenschild,  Mrs.  Walter  Lambert, 
Mrs.  x^lvis  Kasberg,  Mrs.  Larry  Medd, 
Chester  Miller,  George  Murray,  Bernard 
Murray,  Walter  Singleton,  A.  E.  Swan- 
strom. 

Hugh  Sargent,  James  E.  Shepeck, 
Charles  Williams,  Walter  Zahn,  Dewey 
Decker,  Fire  Chief  David  Zuidmulder, 
Mrs.  Robert  Brandenburg,  John  Sains- 
bury,  Cletus  Weber,  Robert  Heaslett, 
Fred  Luisier,  Kenneth  Larson,  Jerome 
Gille,  Frank  Vandersteen,  and  Miss  Wil- 
ma  Bancroft. 

The  All  American  Cities  Awards  go 
each  year  to  11  U.S.  communities.  The 
winning  cities  are  selected  by  a  jury  of 
prominent  citizens  and  experts  on  gov- 
ernment impaneled  by  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  The  12-member  jury  is 
comprised  of: 

Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  foreman,  chair- 
man of  the  council,  National  Municipal 
League,  and  director,  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion;  William  E.  Dauer, 
president,  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Executives;  Miss  Lois  V.  Edinger, 
president,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion; Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Ford,  president, 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs;  George  W. 
Jones,  secretary,  San  Francisco  Labor 
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Council,  AFL-CIO;  Mark  Matthews, 
former  president,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Willard 
V.  Merrihue,  chairman,  Effective  Citizens 
Organization;  Vernon  C.  Myers,  pub- 
lisher. Look;  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Rawson,  as- 
sistant to  the  president.  Greater  Cleve- 
land Associated  Foundation;  Allen  H. 
Seed,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president.  Keep 
America  Beautiful;  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Stuart,  president.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Donald 
H.  Webster,  director.  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Research  and  Services,  University 
of  Washington. 

In  announcing  the  members  of  what 
they  refer  to  as  "this  fine  new  term  of 
All  America  Cities,"  the  sponsors  said 
about  Green  Bay: 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  a  sweeping  campaign 
going  to  get  next  to  godliness.  The  mayor's 
committee  for  a  cleaner  Green  Bay  is  win- 
ning its  skirmish  with  litter  and  air  and 
water  pollution.  "It  all  started,"  says  the 
lady  chairman,  "when  I  swept  my  front 
porch."  Green  Bay  enjoys  the  mixed  bless- 
ing of  being  an  industrial  town;  for  every 
2,500  tons  of  coal  burned,  150  tons  of  ash 
used  to  cascade  onto  the  city.  Pressured, 
local  manufacturers  installed  expensive  elec- 
trostatic dust  collectors  to  catch  the  ash  be- 
fore it  left  the  smokestack.    Sulfite  liquor,  a 


byproduct  of  papermaking,  once  poured  Into 
the  Fox  and  East  Rivers,  which  merge  at 
Green  Bay.  Now,  the  local  paper  companies 
dry  it,  bag  It,  then  sell  it  to  mining  firms 
and  to  packers  of  animal  food  pellets.  In 
1950,  75  tons  of  dust  swirled  over  every 
square  mile  of  downtown — every  month. 
Thanks  largely  to  a  committee-Inspired 
ordinance  requiring  hard  surfacing  of  park- 
ing lots,  the  dust  count  is  down  to  18.2  tons. 
In  the  summers  of  1963  and  1964,  volun- 
teers worked  to  get  the  waterfront  cleaned 
up;  dilapidated  buildings  came  down,  and 
boat  hulks  were  removed.  Green  Bay's  edu- 
cators cagily  employ  a  new  kind  of  little  red 
schoolhouse:  the  ordinary  sub\irban  home 
converted  into  primary  classrooms.  Such 
home  schools  make  do  while  the  school  board 
waits  to  see  if  housing  shifts  justify  tradi- 
tional buildings. 

To  the  extent  that  each  city,  town,  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  throughout  all  50 
States  improves  itself,  to  that  degree  is 
America  improved.  Thus  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress— all  of  us  together  representing  all 
America — share  in  the  pride  I  feel  over 
the  achievement  scored  by  Green  Bay 
and  its  10  All-America  teammates  of 
1965.  and  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations: 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.;  Columbia,  S.C;  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;    Hazelton,  Pa.;   Hopkins- 


ville,  Ky.;  Keene.  N.H.;  Niles,  111.;  South 
Portland,  Maine;  White  Bear  Lake, 
Minn.;  and  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


San  Francisco's  Registered  Voters  Ex- 
press Opinions  in  Congressman  Mail- 
liard's  Survey  on  Controversial  Legis- 
lative Matters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

aw   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
20,000  of  my  San  Francisco  constituents 
have  responded  to  my  annual  question- 
naire mailed  in  February  to  every  house- 
hold containing  one  or  more  persons  who 
registered  for  last  November's  election 
in  California's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  re- 
plies may  interest  my  colleagues: 


A.  IMMICBATIOX 

Under  present  law,  approximatfilv  300,000  ijeople  immigrate  to  the  United  States  each  year  based  on  quotas  computed  according  to  the 
number  of  Americans  of  tlie  same  national  origin  living  here  in  1920.    Do  you  favor— 

2  New'leei^lation  «jbmit1^dY6"Conpfess'bv\'he'ad^^^^^                                                        eliminate  immigration  quotas  based  on 
'     national  origins  and  substitute  priorities  based  on  needed  skills  and  relationship  to  present  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliensf 

B.  MEDICARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  President  has  submitted  to  Tongrcss  a  bill  which  would  initiate  a  program  of  hospital  insurance  and  certain  other  limited  mediral 
benefits  for  the  aged.  This  program  would  bo  initially  financed  by  graduaUy  increasing  the  present  social  secunty  tax  for  employers  ana 
employees  combined  to  an  estimated  10.4  percent  of  the  1st  $5,600  employee  income.    Do  you  favor— 

2.  Our  prescnTsys^tem°oTpriv^ate 'medical  "prart^^  aged  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 

3.  A  Government-sponsored' comprehe'nsivrprogram  of  voVuntMy"med  hospital  care  fortlie  aged  financed  partly  by  general 

tax  revenues  and  partly  by  individual  participants  on  a  graduated  premium  scale  based  upon  their  ability  to  pay.' 

C.  EDUCATION 

The  administration  has  requested  $2,600,000,000  from  the  89th  Cong,  to  spend  on  education  in  fiscal  year  1966.  This  is  twice  as  much  as 
was  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1964.    Do  you  favor  the  following  essentially  new  programs-  »v,„^  „  K„ftor  nh<,r,«.  tn  Inrn 

1.  Spending  $150,000,000  for  preschool  training  of  the  very  young  in  urban  and  rural  slum  areas  to  give  them  a  better  chance  to  icarn 

when  thev  roach  school  age? - ---•, :"S'j'r-\'v.^^y^^\^^VAUfriril 

2.  A  $1,000,000,000  program  of  general  budget  support  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  concentrated  in  those  school  oisiricis 

with  the  greatest  number  of  low-income  families? --. - :    :  ^i ' ' 

3.  A  $70,000,000  program  of  Federal  scholarship  grants  to  help  140,000  needy  Ist-year  college  students? - - 

D.  VIETNAM 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  has  become  increasingly  costly  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  men  and  money.    In  your  opinion,  should  we- 

1.  Maintain  oiu-  policy  of  military  and  economic  support  for  the  Vietnamese  without  the  direct  commitment  of  entire  L.b.  comoai 

2.  In'tenslfroiirprosecuhon'of  the  warVn  ViVtiiam'^^^^^  involved  are  justified  by  the  chances  of  an 

3.  Conclude  "the  best^armisti^oV  peace  treaty  avaiiai)ie"tous"^  so  as  to"  withdraw  our  troops  and  reduce 

miUtary  expenditures? --- - - -- " " 


Percent 


Yes 


34 

73 


38 
35 
35 


40 

60 
66 


22 
43 
43 


No 


54 

IS 


45 
35 
37 


26 
29 


48 
35 
35 


No  opinion 


22 

12 


17 


28 


IS 

14 

16 


30 
22 
22 


Passover  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  Passover  is  perhaps 
fullest  of  religious  depth,  historical  sig- 
nificance, and  human  warmth  and  glad- 
ness for  those  who  share  the  precious 


heritage  of  the  Jewish  faith,  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  Jewish  cultural  traditions.  For 
men  and  women  of  good  will  in  all  reli- 
gious faiths,  it  is  a  time  when  the  most 
sincere  best  wishes  may  be  tendered  to 
their  Jewish  friends. 

The  Passover  is  a  reminder  of  one  of 
the  great  events  of  history,  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  That  momentous  deliv- 
erance is  forcefully  brought  to  mind  by 
the  four  questions  asked  and  answered 
at  the  seder  and  by  the  dietary  rules  that 
must  be  followed  on  this  occasion. 


The  reliance  upon  divine  providence 
that  characterized  the  first  Passover 
should  be  our  reliance  today.  In  the 
ceremony  of  the  seder  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  Jewish  fathers  is  tested  by 
their  replies  to  their  sons'  four  questions, 
and  the  faith  and  courage  of  all  who  par- 
ticipate is  stimulated  and  deepened.  In 
this  religious  ceremony  which  is  also  a 
family  meal,  the  members  of  the  fsuni- 
lies  are  drawn  together  and  renew  their 
bonds  of  affection,  as  they  resolve  once 
again  to  live  in  the  warmth  of  these  pre- 
cious human  relationships  and  religious 
traditions. 
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In  the  singing  and  storytelling,  in  the 
ceremonial  sharing  of  wine,  in  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  benediction  conclud- 
ing the  Passover  service,  parents  and 
children  and  guests  are  brought  to- 
gether in  affection  for  each  other  and 
for  God,  as  blessings  are  called  down  up- 
on the  whole  world  in  a  prayer  for  re- 
demption, peace,  justice,  and  brother- 
hood. 
The  benediction  is  truly  beautiful: 
With  songs  of  praise  we  have  lifted  up  the 
cup.  symbolizing  the  divine  promises  of  sal- 
vation, and  we  have  called  upon  the  name 
of  God.  Let  us  again  lift  our  soul  to  God 
in  faith  and  hope.  May  He  who  broke 
Pharaoh's  yoke,  forever  shatter  all  fetters 
of  oppression  and  hasten  the  day  when 
swords  shall  at  last  be  broken  and  wars  end- 
ed. Soon  may  He  cause  the  glad  tidings  of 
redemption  to  be  heard  in  all  lands,  so  that 
mankind — freed  from  violence  and  from 
wrong  and  united  in  an  eternal  confidence 
of  brotherhood — may  celebrate  the  universal 
Passover  In  the  name  of  our  God  of  free- 
dom 


Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
April  7,  1965,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Blatnik,  received  a  Na- 
tional Clay  Pipe  Institute  award  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Mr.  Blatnik  as  a  member  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee, 
of  which  he  is  chairman.  He  is  right- 
fully recognized  as  the  leading  expert 
in  the  House  on  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

The  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute  is  co- 
sponsor  of  the  National  Clean  Water 
Campaign,  which  is  being  sponsored  by 
another  forward-looking  organization, 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  commend  both  organizations  for  their 
leadership  in  combating  water  pollution. 

Mr.  Blatnik  received  his  award  at  a 
luncheon  at  which  one  of  the  speakers 
was  another  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  gentleman  from  Ohio  the 
Honorable  Frank  T.  Bow. 

In  an  outstanding  address  Mr.  Bow 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Blatnik  and  outlined 
the  water  pollution  problem  this  Nation 
faces  and  the  sacrifices  required  to  solve 
them. 

I  think  Mr.  Bow's  remarks  merit  at- 
tention by  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  placing  his 
talk  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

Mr.  Bow's  speech  follows: 
Speech  bt  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow  at 

THE    Awards    Htncheon,    National    Clat 

Pipe  Institute,  Mayflower  Hotel,  April 

7.  1965 

I  am  delighted  and  impressed  with  your 
recognition  of  leaders  In  this  fight  against 
compllEhlng  in  Kentucky  is  an  outstanding 
the  formidable  and  deadly  enemy — water 
pollution. 


The  eflforts  of  my  colleague,  John  Blat- 
nik, in  this  field  are  worthy  of  every  com- 
mendation. 

The  fine  work  that  Ralph  Pickard  is  ac- 
complishing in  Kentucky,  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  activity  at  the  State  level,  and 
he  has  gone  on  to  a  position  of  national  lead- 
ership as  the  spokesman  for  the  States  and 
the  architect  of  interstate  cooperation. 

And  It  is  indeed  heartening  to  see  that  a 
respected,  dynamic  organization  of  young 
men,  the  Jaycees,  is  supporting  the  cause  all 
over  the  United  States. 

For  this  country  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get  to  cope  with  this  serious  national  menace. 

We  need  all  the  brains  and  talent  and 
energy  we  can  muster  to  make  certain  that 
this  Nation  will  have  a  safe,  adequate,  and 
dependable  water  supply. 

We  used  to  think  of  this  as  a  problem  for 
the  future.  But  the  tremendous  growth  of 
our  population  and  the  ever-growing  demand 
for  water  for  our  industrial  economy  has 
made  it  an  immediate  problem. 

The  solution  cannot  be  postponed. 

Scientists  and  technicians  used  to  warn  of 
the  threat,  but  we  no  longer  need  their  warn- 
ings. We  can  see  and  we  can  smell,  and 
when  we  find  that  one-fourth  of  the  surface 
of  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world,  Is  filled  with  a 
nasty  island  of  slime,  we  know  there  is  no 
time  for  further  delay. 

And  this  week  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tourists  are  coming  to  Washington  to  see  our 
beautiful  cherry  blossoms — one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  entire  Nation.  Those 
blossoms  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  Potomac.  Just  a  stone's  throw  from  all 
of  that  springtime  beauty  is  a  river  so  filthy 
that  no  one  dares  swim  it,  so  polluted  that 
the  health  of  our  downstream  commTonities 
is  threatened.  This  river  could  be  a  tremen- 
dous asset  for  recreation,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  but  the  sad  truth  is  that  anyone  who 
dares  to  use  the  Potomac  for  these  purposes 
risks  a  bad  case  of  hepatitis,  or  worse. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  discuss 
water  pollution  for  the  problem  of  the 
Potomac  is  similar  to  that  of  many  of  our 
great  rivers,  and  because  the  work  that  is 
being  done  here  can  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
solving  the  problem  on  the  Hudson,  the 
Missouri,  and  other  streams.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  communities  all  along  the 
river,  and  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  the  Potomac  is  in  far  better  con- 
dition today  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Most  of  you  know  the  facts  about  our 
pollution  problem,  but  they  can  never  be 
stated  too  often  or  emphasized  enough. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Nation's  water  sup- 
ply is  pumped  out  of  lakes  and  rivers  that 
are  functioning  simultaneously  as  the  Na- 
tion's sewer  system. 

The  discharge  of  industrial  wastes  has  in- 
creased to  16  billion  gallons  a  day. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  municipal  wastes 
are  still  dumped  as  raw  sewage.  Putlng  it 
another  way,  there  are  over  1,500  commu- 
nities serving  13  million  people  that  Just 
dump  their  sewage  into  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams.  Ten  of  these  cities  have  a  popula- 
tion of  over  100,000. 

Another  31  percent  of  the  Nation's  munic- 
ipal wastes  are  given  only  primary  treat- 
ment— removing  the  solids  but  doing  noth- 
ing about  contaminants  in  solution. 

Still  another  2,700  communities,  serving 
close  to  6  million  people,  don't  even  have 
sewers  to  collect  waste  materials. 

In  other  words,  more  than  half  the  mu- 
nicipal waste  in  the  Nation  Is  being  per- 
mitted  to  contaminate  our  water  supplies. 

And  In  major  cities  where  we  have  made 
adequate  preparations  to  handle  the  normal 
volume  of  municipal  waste,  the  problem  is 
compounded  by  our  failure  to  separate  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  When  runoff  from  bad 
storms  enters  the  combined  sewer  systems, 
untreated  waste  is  carried  off  Into  rivers  and 


lakes  with  a  resulting  heavy  impact  on  an 
already  serious  problem.  More  than  l,90o 
communities  with  a  total  population  of 
nearly  58  million  people  have  this  problem  to 
solve. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Washington  is 
well  on  the  way  to  completing  a  separate 
storm  sewer  system,  an  important  step  to- 
ward cleaning  up  the  Potomac. 

And  progress  has  been  made  in  other 
respects. 

Since  1956  Congress  has  appropriated  $408 
million  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants,  $370  million  of  which  has 
been  allocated  as  the  Federal  share  in  sewage 
works  with  a  total  cost  of  $2.2  billion.  These 
plants  are  serving  or  will  serve  some  40 
million  people. 

Current  sewage  plant  construction  is 
moving  ahead  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $800 
million  a  year. 

A  great  deal  of  planning  and  research  has 
been  accomplished.  The  seven  river  basin 
projects  are  a  case  in  point. 

Intensive,  comprehensive  studies,  recon- 
naissance surveys,  recommendations  for  re- 
medial measures,  analyzing  stream  flow  regu- 
lation, designing  mathematical  models  to 
predict  the  impact  of  waste  loads  and  eval- 
uating proposed  water  pollution  control  ac- 
tivities, are  being  done  in  these  areas. 

Research  centers  in  Alaska,  Georgia,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  and  Minnesota  are  gathering 
data  and  making  surveys.  At  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in  Cincin- 
nati we  are  making  progress  on  new,  eco- 
nomically feasible  techniques  for  waste  water 
renovation. 

There  has  been  progress,  too,  in  interstate 
cooperation  and  uniform  laws.  Congress  has 
given  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  seven 
interstate  compacts  having  substantial  pow- 
ers. The  areas  Include  New  England,  a  Joint 
effort  by  Connecticut,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  a  commission  on  the  Potomac  River, 
a  Klamath  River  Basin  compact,  a  Delaware 
Basin  compact,  a  Tennessee  River  Basin  com- 
pact involving  seven  States,  and  Orsanco,  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  water  sanitation  compact. 

Coming  from  Ohio.  I  am  best  acquainted 
with  Orsanco  of  which  Bart  Holl  is  the  chair- 
man this  year.  Orsanco  has  made  great 
strides  toward  cleaning  up  the  Ohio  River. 
Today  99  percent  of  the  sewage  emanating 
from  communities  along  1,000  miles  of  the 
Ohio  is  piped  Into  purification  plants.  Now 
we  are  turning  to  the  problem  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  Governor  Rhodes  has  called  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Governors  of  the  seven  Great 
Lakes  States  for  April  28.  They  will  review 
the  problem  and  set  the  course  for  cleaning 
up  the  pollution  problem  in  this  vital  area. 

We  have  seen  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
we  have  reviewed  what  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  about  it.  Now,  what  more 
should  we  do? 

Congress,  as  you  know,  is  now  working  on 
additional  legislation.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  that  authorizes  an  appropri- 
ation of  $60  million  for  3  years  for  demon- 
stration projects  and  for  separation  of  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  It  also  Increases  the 
amount  that  may  be  given  a  single  treat- 
ment project  to  $1  million,  and  to  $4  million 
for  multlcommunity  projects.  Planned 
metropolitan  projects  may  receive  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  above  the  new  limits. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  take  over  the  Federal  pollution  con- 
trol enforcement  powers  now  In  PHS. 

Mr.  Blatnik's  bill  is  more  generous,  rais- 
ing the  limit  on  single  projects  to  $1.2  mil- 
lion and  on  combined  projects  to  $48 
million. 

It  authorizes  a  grant  without  regard  to 
the  dollar  ceiling  limitations  with  a  full 
30  percent  to  be  made  per  project  If  the 
State  matches  the  full  Federal  contribution. 
This  kind  of  grant  can  be  made  only  from 
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the  State's  allotment  of  appropriated  funds 
in  excess  of  $100  million. 

The  Blatnik  bill  also  provides  that  the 
allotment  of  funds  to  the  State  in  excess  of 
any  appropriations  over  $100  million  yearly 
will  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. Finally,  It  increases  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  this  work  to  $150  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  must  weigh 
carefully  the  impact  of  this  larger  authoriza- 
tion on  the  problem  I  have  described. 

Is  $60  million  for  demonstration  projects 
sufficient  to  tackle  the  problem  of  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  separation?  Do  we  really  need 
more  studies  and  demonstration  projects  In 
this  area?  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  com- 
bined sewers  are  a  major  source  of  contami- 
nation, and  -that  any  separation  project  is 
certain  to  alleviate  pollution  problems?  I 
think  this  is  one  area  where  we  could  get  on 
with  the  work  with  a  much  larger  expendi- 
ture. 

How  about  the  treatment  plant  program? 
Will  $150  million  per  year  from  the  Federal 
Government  do  the  Job,  or  could  more  be 
used  to  advantage? 

We  know  that  there  is  a  backlog  of  about 
$2.6  billion  worth  of  waste  collection  and 
treatment  projects.  If  our  goal  is  to  clean 
up  municipal  wastes  by  1970,  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $830  million  would  be  required. 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  careful  study 
should  be  given  to  the  ability  of  States  and 
municipalities  to  match  additional  Federal 
funds.  If  they  can  do  so  at  a  rate  greater 
than  $150  million  a  year.  Congress  should 
consider  very  thoughtfully  an  appropriation 
equal  to  whatever  can  be  used. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  the  problem  of  ob- 
solescence. Many  older  systems  must  be 
replaced  as  the  years  go  by;  in  particular,  I 
might  suggest,  those  systems  that  are  now 
using  inferior  though  inexpensive  pipe.  The 
wise  planners  who  start  with  good  clay  pipe 
will  not  have  that  worry. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  man  who  is  usually 
talking  about  cutting  the  budget,  is  talking 
today  about  larger  expenditures.  But  I  have 
often  said  that  we  must  learn  to  distinguish 
our  needs  from  our  wants.  We  must  review 
Federal  programs  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  re- 
quired for  the  Nation,  and  what  may  be  only 
desirable. 

If  we  agree  that  protecting  our  water  re- 
source is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  our  future  growth  and  well- 
being,  then  I  suggest  that  we  can  devote 
maximum  effort  on  this  program,  foregoing 
some  of  the  things  that  are  less  essential. 

Summing  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
these  things  to  do: 

First,  we  must  continue  to  dramatize  and 
publicize  the  problem.  The  President  has 
set  the  course  by  using  the  Potomac  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  and  must  be  done.  If  the 
American  people  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  they  will  support  any  effort  that  is 
required  to  correct  It. 


Second,  we  must  continue  our  research, 
but  we  must  also  be  quicker  to  put  our  new 
knowledge  Into  action.  We  have  studied 
enough  to  know  pollution  when  we  see  It. 
We  know  when  It  gets  out  of  hand.  We 
know  what  causes  it.  Now  let  us  work  to 
achieve  standards  In  pollution  enforcement 
measures  that  will  pinpoint  sources  of  pol- 
lution quickly  and  set  up  methods  to  correct 
them  with  dispatch. 

Third,  we  must  encourage  the  States  to 
enter  Into  Interstate  programs  for  control 
of  entire  river  systems  and  lakes.  Again  I 
will  mention  Orsanco  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  Governor  Rhodes'  Great 
Lakes  Conference  as  an  example  of  what 
must  be  done  to  tackle  the  Job  ahead. 

Fourth,  we  must  provide  Federal  support 
equal  to  the  maximum  capabilities  of  the 
municipalities  and  the  States. 

Competent  authorities  have  testified  that 
the  States  may  be  able  to  match  up  to  $175 
million  in  Federal  funds  next  year  and  as 
much  as  $200  million  In  the  years  following. 
Certainly  this  should  be  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated. 

And  we  should  do  It  all  with  clay  pipe. 

It  gives  me  a  really  deep  satisfaction  to 
come  here  today  when  you  are  honoring 
John  Blatnik,  and  to  Join  with  you  In  rec- 
ognizing his  leadership  In  this  field.  As  you 
all  know,  John  Is  a  Democrat  and  I  am  a 
Republican,  and  on  many  issues  we  have 
quite  diflferent  views.  I'm  certain  that 
would  be  apparent  in  any  study  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  in  the  House.  But  there  are  also 
issues  on  which  partisanship  is  not  a  factor, 
and  we  have  been  discussing  one  of  them 
today.  All  of  us  In  the  House  recognize 
John  Blatnik  as  the  expert  and  the  leader 
of  the  causes  and  cures  of  water  pollution. 
I  am  glad  to  support  him  every  way  that  I 
can,  and  I  am  doubly  glad  to  be  with  you 
today  and  to  join  in  this  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  John's  magnificent  achievement. 
Generations  of  Americans  are  In  his  debt. 


Helicopter  Service  in  New  York 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1965 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage called  for  an  end  to  Federal  sub- 
sidies in  support  of  passenger  helicopter 
operations  throughout  the  country.  I 
question  whether  such  immediate  with- 
drawal of  support  Is  the  wisest  move  at 
this  point  in  the  development  of  heli- 
copter service. 


To  quote  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  February  6: 

Any  Government  subsidy  must,  of  covirse. 
be  submitted  to  unremitting  review.  But  It 
would  be  most  imfortunate  and  shortsighted 
to  stop  the  subsidy  of  helicopter  passenger 
service  at  this  stage.  For  one  thing,  the  Pan 
Am  heliport  Itself,  because  of  Its  great  con- 
venience, should  encourage  an  Immediate 
Increase  in  passenger  use  to  make  trips  to 
airports  In  5  to  10  minutes  that  might  re- 
quire an  hour  or  more  by  highway.  If,  as 
likely,  the  proposed  new  fourth  major  air- 
port in  the  area  Is  situated  even  further 
away,  the  helicopter's  time  advantage  wlU 
be  enhanced. 

While  the  helicopter  service  would 
probably  be  unable  to  exist  this  year  or 
next  without  support,  it  seems  that  the 
great  increase  in  recent  years  of  public 
support  and  usage  points  to  a  time  in 
the  very  near  future  when  such  service 
would  be  able  to  pay  for  itself.  New 
York  Airways  when  it  started  its  opera- 
tions 12  years  ago  carried  approximately 
25  passengers  daily.  Today  that  figure 
is  up  to  1,000  daily.  As  recently  as  1958 
subsidies  received  were  72.9  percent  of 
all  revenues  received  by  New  York  Air- 
ways. In  1964  other  commercial  income 
had  grown  so  that  only  45  percent  of  all 
revenues  came  from  Government  sub- 
sidy. In  1965,  this  will  drop  to  34.8  per- 
cent and  in  subsequent  years  it  will  fall 
to  23.6  percent,  finally  in  1970  to  3.5  per- 
cent. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  ending  subsidy  which 
takes  account  of  this  attenuating  need 
as  well  as  the  requirement  of  Govern- 
ment economy.  This  program  would 
gradually  phase  out  aid  to  the  heliports 
between  now  and  1970  and  offer  only  the 
barest  subsidy  needed  to  match  increas- 
ing profits. 

I  support  this  plan  because  I  believe 
it  will  enable  the  needed  convenience  of 
helicopter  service  to  survive,  yet  will  call 
for  the  minimum  of  Federal  fvmds  neces- 
sary to  do  this. 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  a 
large  investment  in  this  service.  The 
Federal  Government  has  spent  $46.7  mil- 
lion in  the  past  11  years  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  the  program.  To  cut  off  aid 
now  would  be  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  and 
render  our  previous  investment  useless. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  program 
would  call  for  a  small  amount  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  complete  our  investment 
and  would  allow  that  investment  to  reap 
the  dividend  of  self-sufficient  service 
that  was  our  original  goal  and  which 
promises  to  be  an  imminent  reality. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  words  from  Colossians 
3"  1:  //  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ, 
seefc  those  things  which  are  above. 

O  Thou  gieat  God  of  all  mankind,  may 
this  day  be  rich  and  glorious  in  the  reve- 
lation and  realization  of  Thy  presence, 


Thy  peace,  and  Thy  power  to  strengthen 
and  sustain  us  as  we  confront  unforeseen 
and  unknown  experiences. 

Inspire  us  with  faith  and  hope  for  we 
are  encountering  difficult  domestic  and 
foreign  problems  and  may  our  lives  be 
the  centers  of  sympathy  and  friendship, 
of  peace,  and  good  will. 

Fill  us  with  a  passionate  longing  to 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  needy  human- 
ity, hfting  and  leading  all  who  dwell  in 
darkness  and  bondage  into  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 


Grant  that  as  we  observe  the  blessed 
Easter  season,  commemorating  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  we  may  rise  with 
Him  unto  vervness  of  spirit  and  be  vic- 
torious over  evers^hing  that  undermines 
man's  character  and  corrupts  his  soul. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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THE  89TH  CONGRESS  1ST  HUNDRED 
DAYS  AND  THE  JOHNSON  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  32 
years  ago,  in  the  depths  of  the  most  hor- 
rible and  devastating  depression  ever  to 
wreak  havoc  on  civilization,  a  new  ad- 
ministration took  office  in  this  country. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  dynamic  Pres- 
ident, Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Con- 
gress swung  into  action.  Within  a  period 
of  a  short  100  days  our  National  Legis- 
lature produced  a  flood  of  legislation 
designed  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  day. 

The  impact  of  that  virtuoso  con- 
gressional performance  became  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  our  national  con- 
sciousness that  it  has  become  almost  a 
ritual  for  us  to  appraise  every  Presi- 
dent's first  hundred  days.  Fortunately, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  entered 
into  his  first  complete  administration 
without  the  cruel  spur  of  terrible  domes- 
tic tragedy.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more 
to  his  credit  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
Congress  that  the  first  hundred  days  of 
this  89th  Congress  has  produced  so 
splendid  a  legislative  record. 

President  Johnson  promised  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  would  lead  them  to- 
ward the  Great  Society.  To  do  so,  he 
required  the  closest  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  We  in  these  legisla- 
tive halls  can  proudly  say  that  we  have 
not  rejected  the  challenge  he  offered. 

Congress  in  these  hundred  days  has 
completed  action  on  10  major  pieces  of 
legislation.  It  has  made  a  grand  start 
In  the  battle  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
passing  the  Appalachia  Assistance  Act. 
It  has  added  to  our  forces  in  that  battle 
by  expanding  and  extending  the  Man- 
power Training  Act. 

We  have  agreed  to  a  most  tremendous 
and  worthwhile  investment  in  our  future 
by  passing  the  law  to  aid  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

In  the  cause  of  peace,  we  have  passed 
bills  providing  for  additional  contribu- 
tions to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  for  a  3 -year  extension  of 
the  Disarmament  Act. 

To  maintain  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy and  of  our  international  financial 
standing,  we  have  passed  a  gold  cover 
law. 

Agriculture  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Congress  has  already  enacted  the  tobacco 
acreage  bill  and  a  $1.6  billion  agricul- 
tural supplemental  bill. 

For  our  defense  we  have  already  dis- 
posed of  a  $114.2  million  Coast  Guard 
authorization.  For  the  better  operation 
of  our  Government  we  have  passed  a 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
relating  to  Presidential  succession. 

In  addition  to  this  impressive  record 
of  legislation  already  achieved,  a  water 
resources  planning  program  is  in  confer- 
ence between  the  two  houses. 


Finally,  this  House  of  Representatives 
has  acted  on  two  further  great  meas- 
ures, a  Drug  Control  Act,  and  the  bill 
to  extend  our  social  security  program 
and  to  offer  medical  care  to  the  aged. 

Our  work  is  not  yet  done.  But  we 
have  made  a  start.  In  President  John- 
son's words,  "We  are  moving,"  and  we 
shall  continue  to  move  until  every  por- 
tion of  his  great  program  is  enacted  into 
law. 


ADJOURNMENT      SCHEDULE      OVER 
THE  EASTER  HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next  and  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Monday  next  the  19th  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Thursday  next  the  22d 
and  that  when  it  adjourns  on  Thursday 
next  it  adjourn  to  meet  the  following 
Monday,  the  26th. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING   WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday,  April  28  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  APRIL  26 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
to  the  program  for  the  week  following 
the  Easter  holidays. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  yield,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week  beginning  April  26 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
District  bills.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
Private  Calendar  will  be  called  on  April 
26.    There  are  no  suspensions. 

On  Tuesday  H.R.  6497,  increasing  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of 
the  United  States  will  be  considered  im- 
der  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 
House  Resolution  317,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  cer- 
tain matters  within  its  jurisdiction  will 
also  be  considered. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  bill  S.  4,  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965,  under  an  open  rule  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate, 
and  H.R.  4714,  amending  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of 


1964,  imder  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

This  annoimcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  William  Netschert,  M.E., 
one  of  my  constituents : 

Daytona  Beach,  Pla., 

April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Herlong, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Herlong:  Please  convey  to  your 
colleagues  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  my  admiration  for  the  tremendous 
job  which  was  accomplished  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  collective  determinations  of 
what  should  be  the  content  of  H.R.  6675, 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

I  write  this  despite  my  total  and  com- 
plete disagreement  with  the  philosophy 
demonstrated  in  the  table  for  determining 
primary  insurance  amounts  and  maximiun 
family  benefits  up  to  1970  and  for  months 
after  1970. 

If  I  am  correct  In  my  assumption,  with- 
out direct  reference  to  the  statute,  that 
minimum  eligibility  of  $50  per  average 
quarter  gives  entitlement  to  a  pension  of 
$40  per  month,  I  can  continue  to  regard 
this  as  a  corruption  of  the  principles  of 
equity  in  insurance,  which  no  commissioner 
of  any  State  would  dare  allow  that  In- 
dustry to  practice  xinder  his  regxilatlon. 
The  ratio  of  pension  to  minimum  eligibility 
wages  will  continue  to  be  240  percent  at 
$40  per  month  in  retirement.  The  act  of 
1939,  recapitulated  on  page  164  of  H.R.  6675, 
showed  a  variation  in  that  ratio  from  81 
percent  at  $50  per  quarter  to  18  percent 
at  $250  per  month.  The  proposed  rates  of 
pensions  on  average  wages  now  vary  from 
264  percent,  at  minimum  eligibility,  to  31.5 
percent  which  the  maximum  pension  of 
$127  Is  compared  to  $403 — and  33.5  percent 
which  the  proposed  pension  is  of  $403,  while 
the  maximum  pension  of  $149  will  become 
only  32  percent  of  $466,  up  to  the  end 
of  1970.  Then  thereafter  your  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  calls  for,  in  column  4,  a 
maxlmtun  pension  of  $168  on  wages  of  $550, 
which  takes  the  ratio  down  to  about  30.55 
percent.  This,  I  pointed  out  in  petition 
No.  851  to  the  88th  Congress,  when  the 
discrimination  ratio  was  about  8  to  1.  Now 
yoiu-  committee  proposes  a  spread  of  mone- 
tary discrimination  at  8.65  to  1. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  quoted 
from  Dean  Brown,  of  Princeton,  who  was 
writing  for  the  October  1960  issue  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations  Review  (published 
on  the  campus  of  Cornell  University) : 

"The  state,  in  order  to  assure  a  self-reliant 
and  responsible  citizenry  necessary  for  dem(>- 
cratlc  government,  agreed  to  enter  (in  1935, 
he  seems  to  mean)  upon  a  mutually  advan- 
tageous contract  with  each  productive  citl- 
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zen.  In  efifect,  a  contract  of  cooperation  re- 
placed the  age-old  paternalistic  obligation,  at 
least  for  a  large  segment  of  our  people."  On 
this  I  now  ask  your  committee :  Did  It?  And 
does  it  now?  And  will  you  be  doing  that  in 
1970?  Dean  Brown  continued  later  In  his 
essay  on  "The  Role  of  Social  Insurance  In 
the  United  States": 

"The  absence  of  conscious  understanding 
of  the  concept  of  cooperative  contract  in 
American  social  Insiu-ance  programs  is  most 
likely  to  cause  error  when  persons  In  high 
places  (sic  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means),  with  the  best  of  intentions,  pro- 
pose modifications  in  the  program  which 
alter  this  basic  concept.  This  has  already 
occurred  (mind  you)  In  the  emergency  leg- 
islation of  1958  to  extend  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits  as  a  substitute  for  relief." 
Now  I  would  like  to  put  this  question  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  What  is  this 
discrimination  in  monetary  determinations 
of  pensions  on  past  wages  but  a  substitute  for 
relief,  as  a  matter  of  right  by  law. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  a  harassed  commit- 
tee, I  now  offer  Dean  Brown's  "Guidelines  for 
Future  Policy"  (and  I  remind  the  committee 
he  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  council 
which  has  just  this  winter  filed  its  1965 
report)  : 

"The  problem  of  the  future  role  of  social 
Insurance  In  America  is  that  of  testing  out 
how  far  and  into  what  areas  of  individual 
economic  risk  the  concept  of  cooperative  con- 
tract (which  this  bill  most  certainly  Is  not) 
between  the  citizen  and  the  state  should  be 
extended.  The  concept  does  not  stand  alone 
as  an  absolute  good,  but  must  be  weighed 
against  other  political  and  social  concepts 
which  have  long  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  America.  Among  these  other  con- 
cepts are : 

"1.  The  need  for  individual  Incentive; 

"2.  The  advantage  of  private  corporate  en- 
terprise, particularly  in  insurance,  as  opposed 
to,  public  enterprise. 

"3.  The  Integrity  of  the  family  and  the 
value  of  mutual  support  as  tangible  mani- 
festations of  a  spiritual  relationship: 

"4.  The  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual  as  opposed  to  growing  sanctions 
of  the  state." 

In  view  of  what  was  done  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress at  the  very  time  a  second  memorial 
from  the  Florida  Legislatiire  was  on  its 
way  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  its  1961 
memorial,  I  now  exercise  my  right  of  citizen- 
ship to  ask  your  colleagues:  What  more 
coiild  you  have  done  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  fiduciary  Integrity  of  government 
than  by  the  sanctions  of  monetary  discrim- 
ination you  have  designed  against  the  best 
producers  of  our  economy? 

I  respectfully  request  you  make  this  part 
of  the  Record  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLUM  Netschert.  M.  E., 
Employment  Security  Consultant,  1961 
and  1963  Florida  Legislatures,  and 
Past  President  and  Honorary  Mem- 
ber-in-Retirement,  central  New  Jer- 
sey Statistical  Society  at  Princeton. 


PROTECTION  OF  ALASKA'S  _ 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  a  few  weeks  fleets  of  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  are  expected  to  begin  an 
intensive  harvest  of  red  salmon  on  the 
high   seas — salmon    spawned    in   large 


numbers  in  Alaska's  Bristol  Bay  region. 
This  high  seas  salmon  harvest,  would,  if 
carried  out,  disrupt  Alaska's  well-estab- 
lished, sustained  yield,  salmon  manage- 
ment program  and  be  destructive  of  the 
economy  of  the  salmon-dependent  Bris- 
tol Bay  area  and  ruinous  to  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

And  these  tragic  consequences  would 
be  worked  on  America  by  a  nation  that 
has  done  nothing  to  conserve  the  north 
Pacific  fishery,  a  nation  that  has  done 
nothing  to  make  the  fishery  abundant. 
These  consequences  would  be  worked  on 
America  by  a  nation  that  wants  only  to 
harvest  the  resource  for  profitable  ex- 
port to  other  nations. 

The  administration  has  diligently  and 
patiently  negotiated  with  Japan  in  an 
effort  to  secure  needed  limitations  upon 
her  high  seas  fishery.  These  negotia- 
tions, however,  have  not  been  successful, 
and  though  they  continue,  there  ap- 
pears little  prospect  that  they  will  be. 
And  even  if  successful  results  might  be 
obtained,  say,  in  a  few  months,  that 
would  be  too  late. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  salmon  fish- 
eries, it  is  not  enough  to  practice  sound 
conservation.  We  must  also  make  cer- 
tain that  such  conservation  efforts  are 
not  made  meaningless  through  high  seas 
fishing  by  others. 

Protection  of  our  fisheries  against  the 
destructive  effects  of  high  seas  fishing 
must  come  through  legislation.  And,  the 
time  for  that  legislation  is  now. 

To  point  up  the  urgency  of  action  now 
to  save  our  fisheries,  let  me  describe  more 
fully  the  tragic  case  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon  fishery,  and  the  threat  posed 
to  it  today  by  Japanese  high  seas  fishing. 

The  International  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Convention,  ratified  by  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  in  1954, 
drew  a  provisional  line  far  out  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean — at  175°  west  longitude — 
to  exclude  the  Japanese  from  catching 
American-spawned  salmon.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  Japan  was  to 
abstain  from  fishing  for  salmon  east  of 
that  line  which  was  to  be  called  the  "ab- 
stention line"  as  long  as  Canada  and  the 
United  States  continued  to  fully  utilize 
and  regulate  the  fishery. 

Although  Japan  has  not  violated  that 
line  by  fishing  east  of  it,  Japan  has  taken 
American-spawned  salmon  on  the  high 
seas,  because  experience  has  shown  that 
such  salmon,  especially  Bristol  Bay  reds, 
do  migrate  and  feed  west  of  the  line.  Ja- 
pan has  abided  by  the  line,  but  ignored  its 
intent  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
situation  in  terms  of  fishing  and  by 
blocking  any  amendment  of  the  conven- 
tion to  rectify  the  matter. 

Now  that  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Convention  has  expired, 
the  United  States  has  endeavored,  in 
negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
vention, to  relocate  the  abstention  line 
farther  west.  Thus  far  the  Japanese  will 
consent  to  no  such  change  and  will  not 
even  reaffirm  the  abstention  principle. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Japanese 
have  taken  on  the  high  seas  about  30 
percent  of  the  total  catch  of  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon.  In  1964  alone  they  took 
about  2  million  fish,  a  very  substantial 
number  of  which  were  immature. 


The  efifect,  then,  of  the  Japanese  high 
seas  fishery  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  by  de- 
priving American  fishermen  of  the  op- 
portunity to  harvest  millions  of  Ameri- 
can-spawned salmon,  within  Alaska's 
territorial  waters  under  strict  conserva- 
tion practices,  it  brings  poverty  and 
hardship  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Jap- 
anese high  seas  fishery  reduces  future 
runs  of  salmon  by  the  taking  of  imma- 
ture fish,  defeating  replenishment  and 
other  conservation  efforts  being  made  by 
Americans.  In  short  it  leads  to  destruc- 
tion of  Alaska's  Bristol  Bay  salmon  fish- 
ery. 

Of  the  predicted  1965  run  of  27  million 
Bristol  Bay  red  salmon,  there  should  be 
escapement  of  12  million  for  spawning. 
If  the  remaining  15  million  fish  could 
make  up  the  catch  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
fishei-men,  their  season's  work  could  be 
profitable.  They  could  repay  the  debts 
they  incurred  during  the  past  three  sea- 
sons of  runs  reduced  by  Japanese  catches. 

Tragic  to  report,  however,  the  Bristol 
Bay  fisheitnen  may  not  look  forward  to 
a  good  season,  but  instead  must  antici- 
pate catastrophe.  For  press  reports  from 
Japan  indicate  that  the  Japanese 
motherships  will  be  operating  in  the 
area  west  of  175°  west  longitude  where 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon  will  be  concentrated.  An 
intensive  high  seas  effort  by  the  Japanese 
could  reduce  the  Bristol  Bay  run  by  5 
to  7  million  fish. 

If  this  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  economic  disaster  for  the  Bristol  Bay 
fishermen,  packers,  and  cannery  em- 
ployees, and  the  Bristol  Bay  fishery  will 
be  another  step  closer  to  extinction. 

In  order  that  this  not  happen,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  support  to 
legislation  that  will  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salmon. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
permit  the  President  to  increase  the  duty 
on  any  fishery  product  from  a  country 
whose  vessels  are  being  used  in  a  way 
that  diminish  the  effectivenes  of  our 
conservation  programs  for  Pacific  salmon 
of  North  American  origin  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  finds  that  such 
deleterious  practices  are  in  fact  occuring. 
The  increased  duty  could  not  be  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1934. 

I  recognize  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  appear  unfriendly  to  Japan,  and 
constitute  economic  pressure  toward  ob- 
taining her  cooperation  in  the  North 
Pacific,  but  the  interest  of  our  people 
dependent  upon  the  Bristol  Bay  fishery — 
today  and  for  many  years  hence — de- 
mands that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
and  approved. 

The  time  is  past  for  discussion.  If  we 
are  to  make  our  conservation  program 
meaningful,  and  protect  the  livelihod  of 
American  fishermen,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  act  now. 


OREGON  DUNES  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  me  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mn  mJNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional  seashore,  a  30-mile  stretch  of  the 
Oregon  coastline  which  contains  tne 
Seft  examples  of  coastal  dunes  in  the 
Sn  a^d  ^vhich  merited  mention  in 
Sie  Presidents  February  8  message  to 
the  Congress  on  natural  beauty. 

Durini  the  88th  Congress  I  also  had  a 
bill  pending  for  the  establishment  of 
fhi\  sSshore  on  which  hearings  were 
h^id  In  Ore-on  I  have  labored  many 
weeks  reshapmg  the  bill  to  remove  some 
obfections  stated  at  these  hearings  and 
to  confom  more  closely  to  the  version 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  November  1963.  I  believe  that 
i  now  have  a  bill  which  will  both  provide 
an  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  of 
which  all  the  American  people  can  be 
proud  and  which  all  can  use  and  enjoy 
and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
the  continued  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  the  nearby  coastal  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  eventually  there  will  be  an 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore.  For 
nearly  a  decade  this  issue  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  has  been  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  local  citizens  and 
property  owners  in  the  area.  Quite 
naturally,  it  has  kept  these  people  in  a 
constant  state  of  unrest.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  should 
put  this  matter  to  rest  by  taking  prompt 
action  on  the  bill,  establishing  the  na- 
tional seashore,  and  allowing  the  orderly 
development  of  the  area  to  proceed  as  it 
should. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    IN   AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and^to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  April  13,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  a  conference  of  farm  organiza- 
tion leaders  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  spon- 
sored by  the  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man addressed  the  group  on  Tuesday 
morning.  His  remarks  on  that  occasion, 
in  my  opinion,  present  the  story  of 
American  agriculture  in  a  way  that  would 
enable  any  listener,  regardless  of  his 
background,  to  clearly  understand  the 
accomplishments  we  have  made  in 
American  agriculture  and  the  problems 
and  opportunities  which  face  us.  I  com- 
mend the  Secretary's  remarks,  not  only 
to  my  colleagues,  but  to  every  American 
who  wants  a  better  understanding  of  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  our  farm  programs 
and  policies. 

There  is  no  field  of  Govenmient 
activity  about  which  there  is  less  under- 


standing and  more  confusion.  All  of  us 
who  are  elected  to  represent  the  pro- 
ducers, processors,  sellers,  and  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  products  have  a 
deep  responsibility  to  gain  the  best  vm- 
derstanding  possible  of  all  phases  of 
American  agriculture.  For  this  reason,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  careful 
consideration  to  the  Secretary's  remarks, 
which  follow: 

Address  by  Mr.  Freeman 
Recently,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  their  willingness  to  spend  $75 
billion  in  order  to  have  the  Iclnd  of  problems 
in  agriculture  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

And  what  are  those  problems? 

American  families,  on  the  average,  spend 
less  than  19  percent  of  their  takehome  pay 
for  food.  We  spend  more  for  housing  and 
home  furnishing  than  we  do  for  food,  while 
food  costs  in  many  countries  still  take  over 
half  or  more  of  what  people  earn.  If  the 
American  farmer  was  no  more  efficient  than 
before  World  War  II,  the  American  consumer 
woulH  be  paying  about  17  billion  more  for 
farm  products  each  year. 

Less  than  8  percent  of  the  American  people 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  for  all  the  rest. 
Other  Americans  released  from  agriculture 
are  thus  able  to  produce  the  infinite  variety 
of  goods  and  services  which  provide  us  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  any  people 
have  ever  known.  In  many  countries,  farm- 
ing is  still  the  means  of  existence — or  sub- 
sistence— for  most  people. 

The  United  States  exports  each  year  over 
$6  billion  worth  of  farm  products,  including 
over  $1.5  billion  worth  which  we  share  with 
other  countries  to  fight  hunger  and  starva- 
tion. Agriculture  last  year  contributed 
about  $2.3  billion  to  the  dollar  earning  of 
the  United  States  abroad. 

Each  year,  for  the  past  4  years,  the  abun- 
dance of  food  produced  by  the  farmer  has 
been  shared  with  over  6  milUon  Americans 
who  otherwise  would  have  had  less  than  an 
adequate  diet. 

American  agriculture  is  the  base  on  which 
rests  the  jobs  and  profits  for  nearly  12  mil- 
lion Americans  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bvisinesses.  The  farmer  and  his  family 
spend  about  $40  million  a  year  for  goods 
and  sen-ices,  and  the  products  of  the  farna 
make  possible  an  $80  billion  a  year  food 
industry. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  it  Is  clear  that 
American  agriculture,  far  from  being  a  prob- 
lem is  the  greatest  success  story  of  our 
times  And  this  is  why  the  Russians  are 
willing  to  spend  billions,  for  they  want  the 
same  benefits  that  we  enjoy  from  an  abun- 
dant agriculture. 

Whether  they  will  achieve  success  is  an- 
other question.  It  can  be  said  without  res- 
ervation that  our  success  is  no  accident— nor 
is  it  alone  the  product  of  a  substantial  m- 
vestment  of  money.  Our  agriculture  is  a 
freehold  familv-farm  system  that  not  only 
rejected  Old  World  feudalism,  but  also  has 
outproduced  and  outshone  the  20th  centiu'y 
agriculture  feudalism  created  in  the  name 
of  communism. 

Our  success  In  agricult\are  is  the  result  of 
enterprise  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
American  families  who  took  risks  and  in- 
vested their  capital  and  their  life's  work. 

Public  policy  also  has  played  a  key  role. 
The  Nation  fostered  family  farm  agriculture 
through  land  grants,  the  Homestead  Act,  the 
land-grant  coUeges  and  universities,  the 
founding  of  the  USDA,  and  a  host  of  pro- 
grams which  foster  family  farm  agriculture. 

The  action  of  the  Rxosslan  leaders,  while  it 
flatters  our  ego,  accentuates  the  vital  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  a  way  that  all  peo- 
ple  farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike — can  un- 
derstand. 


Food  is  survival — and  we  should  never  be- 
come so  well  fed  that  we  forget  it.  A  pro- 
ductive  agriculture  is  basic  to  industrial  so- 
ciety— and  we  should  never  become  so 
industrialized  that  we  forget  it.  A  strong 
agriculture  is  necessary  to  economic  growth — 
and  we  should  never  grow  so  big  that  we 
forget  that. 

But  while  our  success  is  no  accident,  nei- 
ther Is  it  inevitable.  And  that  is  what  I 
want  to  discuss  here  today. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the^  continued 
abundance  provided  by  family  farm  agricul- 
ture can  be  said  in  very  few  words.  Fewer 
than  400.000  farmers  today  out  of  more  than 
3  million  receive  near  p.irity  of  Income — the 
equivalent  of  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  ($2.46 
an  hour)  and  a  5-percent  return  on  Invest- 
ment. Most  do  not  even  earn  the  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

In  the  absence  of  a  fair  return  in  agri- 
culture, we  will  not,  in  the  long  run.  get  the 
people  and  the  resources  we  must  have  in 
farming  if  the  abundance  we  enjoy  today 
is  to  be  assured  for  tomorrow. 

I  believe  the  American  people  imderstand 
this  fact,  and  will  support  constructive  action 
designed  to  keep  a  productive  commercial 
family  farm  agriculture — and  that  means 
effective   commodity  programs. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  evidence  of  better  understanding 
which  the  American  people  have  shown  to- 
ward agriculture  and  the  farmer.  I  believe 
the  message  of  the  real  bargain  we  enjoy 
in  food  is  getting  through,  and  I  find  that 
the  burden  of  the  label  of  surplus  and  sub- 
sidy that  Ezra  Taft  Benson  left  behind  him 
Is  being  lifted  from  the  farmer  as  under- 
standing grows,  and  as  practical  steps  are 
taken  to  reduce  our  surpluses.  I  believe  the 
American  consumer,  If  approached  with  fair 
and  sensible  reasons,  will  agree  that  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  in  the 
marketplace  just  like  labor  and  business  and 
the  professions. 

Lauren  Soth,  the  distinguished  editorial 
director  of  the  Des  Moines  newspapers,  made 
the  same  point  recently  in  another  way.  He 
said  the  objection  to  measures  which  pro- 
vide a  way  to  maintain  farm  income  have 
come  "from  certain  farm  organizations  and 
agriculture-related  industries  which  have 
a  statee  in  large  volume  farm  production, 
and  from  theorists  who  see  such  regula- 
tions as  beyond  the  pale  of  prescribed  doc- 
trine of  free  enterprise.  There  has  been  talk 
of  farm  price  support  legislation  being  a 
'bread  tax'  on  consumers.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  this  protest  does  not  come 
from  consumers."  And  he  based  his  find- 
ings on  a  review  of  material  published  over 
the  last  10  years  by  labor  unions,  consumer 
groups  and  urban  groups  which  "failed  to 
produce  significant  examples  of  protest 
against  farmers  because  of  high  food  costs." 

This  conclusion  underscores  a  belief  ex- 
pressed by  many  people  sympathetic  to  the 
need  of  family  farm  agriculture.  It  is  that 
if  we  fail  to  provide  the  kind  of  public  policy 
which  win  insure  a  fair  return  in  agricul- 
ture, the  general  public  will  not  be  at  fault 
as  much  as  the  community  of  agricultural 
leaders. 

Let  me  explain. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  willing 
to  support  the  efforts  of  commercial  family 
farm  agriculture  to  obtain  a  fair  income 
in  return  for  the  abundance  the  Nation 
enjoys.  This  support  comes  not  so  much 
from  an  emotional  attachment  to  the  family 
farm  system  as  from  a  growing  understand- 
ing of  the  vital  importance  of  agriculture 
and  the  family  farm  system  to  the  national 
welfare. 

During  the  presidential  election  last  year, 
for  example,  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
one  of  the  specific  issues  was  wh€ther  or  not 
farm  commodity  programs  would  continue 
to  be  an  Instrument  of  national  economic 
policy  to  maintain  farm  income  during  tnu 
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period  of  enormous  adjiistment  In  agricul- 
ture. One  view  held  that  commodity  pro- 
grams should  be  phased  out  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  other  view  held  that  com- 
modity programs  were  essential  if  the  supply 
of  farm  products  was  to  be  kept  In  reason- 
able balance  with  the  demand  so  that  farm 
Income  would  not  drop  from  about  $12.5  bil- 
lion to  about  $6  billion. 

The  elections  last  November  were  a  decisive 
mandate  for  the  latter  position.  A  President 
svmpathetic  to  agriculture  was  overwhelm- 
ingly elected,  and  a  new  Congress  in  which 
agriculture  and  rural  America  have  substan- 
tially more  supporters  than  the  previous  one 
was  sent  to  Washington. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on  agri- 
culture and  in  his  letter  this  week  trans- 
mitting the  administration's  farm  proposals, 
summarized  the  need  for  price  and  income 
support  programs  this  way.    He  said: 

"For  more  than  three  decades,  and  partic- 
ularly since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  has  experienced  a  staggering 
revolution  in  the  techniques  of  farming. 
Science  and  technology,  applied  to  agronomy 
and  animal  husbandry,  have  brought  the 
American  people  a  greater  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  than  the  citizens  of  any  nation  In 
history  have  ever  known.  Prior  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  farming  productivity  was 
Increasing  at  only  half  the  rate  of  Indus- 
trial growth;  but  since  1945,  it  has  Increased 
at  twice  the  speed  of  Industrial  growth. 

"For  three  decades  we  have  had  programs 
which,  by  one  means  or  another,  have  sought 
to  achieve  a  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. Born  in  the  emergency  of  the  1930's, 
they  have  countered  the  income-depressing 
potential  of  the  revolution  in  agricultural 
production. 

"Our  farm  programs  must  always  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  future. 
Today,  they  should  be  focused  more  precisely 
on  the  opportunity  for  parity  of  income  for 
America's  family  farmers  and  lower  Govern- 
ment costs.  But  we  must  recognize  that 
farm  programs  will  be  necessary  as  long  as 
the  advance  In  agricultural  technology  con- 
tinues to  outpace  the  growth  of  population 
at  home  and  markets  abroad." 

Thus,  in  1965,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
farmer  is  the  beneficiary  of  Improved  public 
understanding,  and  has  the  support  of  a 
President  actively  committed  to  his  welfare, 
and  can  go  to  a  Congress  sympathetic  to  his 
needs,  it  would  seem  that  passing  farm  legis- 
lation would  be  a  breeze. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  Instead,  It  Is 
likely  that  not  one  cormnodlty  program 
would  be  extended  by  the  Congress  if  the 
vote  were  taken  today.  This  currently  bleak 
picture  is  the  product  of  disunity  In  agri- 
culture's own  house,  of  friction  which  fritters 
away  our  strength  because  It  confuses  and 
disillusions  our  friends. 

This  disunity  in  agriculture's  house  takes 
many  forms. 

For  some,  it  reflects  a  belief  in  the  free 
market  so  strong  as  to  almost  constitute  a 
theocracy  which  forbids  any  kind  of  govern- 
mental activity  even  at  the  expense  of  de- 
stroying the  family  farm  system.  But  we 
have  overcome  these  extremists  before,  and 
we  can  do  it  again. 

Other  kinds  of  disunity  are  more  danger- 
ous. 

Competing  interests  among  producers  on 
the  same  farm  commodity  threaten  agricul- 
ture's house  as  never  before.  The  most  re- 
cent example  of  this  was  an  editorial  in  a 
Midwest  newspaper  complaining  that  Federal 
programs  failed  to  give  preference  to  the  su- 
perior wheat  produced  in  its  area  of  Influ- 
ence over  the  inferior  wheat  produced  in 
the  Northwest.  The  reverse  sentiment  is 
^eld  by  the  Northwest.  Similarly,  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  the  Southeast  cannot  agree 
on  policy  with  the  growers  in  the  delta,  and 
neither  of  these  groups  want  the  same  thing 
^s  high  plains  growers  In  Texas  or  irrigation 


farmers  in  California.  The  same  kind  of 
divisions  create  abrasive  relations  among  to- 
bacco farmers,  rice  growers,  and  peanut  pro- 
ducers, and  are  potential  sources  of  division 
in  the  case  of  practically  every  commodity 
produced  in  this  country. 

Such  divisions  are  understandable,  for 
there  are  legitimate  differences  which  flow 
from  competition  between  regions  and  be- 
tween varieties  as  each  seeks  an  Improved 
position.  However,  vigorous  competition 
should  not  overshadow  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  farmer  and  his  family — North, 
South,  East,  and  West — In  a  decent  income. 
This  is  a  big  and  boisterous  country  with 
room  for  a  great  many  differences,  but  those 
differences  should  not  be  allowed  to  block 
national  action  which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  farmer,  particularly  this  year 
when  important  farm  commodity  programs 
await  congressional  action. 

The  third  area  of  division  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult— and  dangerous — of  all,  for  it  is  the 
product  of  the  massive  and  Irreversible 
changes  now  underway  throughout  agricul- 
ture. Many  farmers  have  little  to  show  for 
their  work  and  sweat  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
Their  income  is  low.  Yet  they  see  a  nation 
becoming  more  prosperous  around  them,  and 
their  frustration  grows  as  they  fall  to  share 
in  it.  When  they  try  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency the  cost  of  new  equipment,  chemi- 
cals, and  other  production  items  consume 
much  of  the  increase  in  income.  They  seem, 
like  Alice  in  the  book  "Through  the  Looking 
Glass,"  to  be  running  faster  and  faster  just 
to  stay  in  the  same  place. 

As  fnastration  mounts,  disillusion  sets  in. 
Many  farmers  lash  out  at  farm  programs 
that  don't  seem  to  go  far  enough  or  at  farm 
leaders  who  don't  seem  to  do  enough.  Such 
a  reaction  is  understandable.  The  fact  that 
it  exists  calls  for  action.  But  it  doesn't 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  commodity 
programs.  It  does  mean  that  farm  leaders 
must  develop  programs  which  are  at  the 
same  time  acceptable  to  the  country  and 
responsive  to  the  complex  needs  of  agricul- 
ture and  all  who  farm  today.  Such  pro- 
grams must  give  more  than  hope,  they  must 
give  promise  that  the  opportunity  for  parity 
of  Income  for  the  efficient  family  farmer 
will  be  realized.  This  will  require  greater 
maturity  and  better  leadership  than  ever 
before. 

The  country  cannot  afford  the  terrible  cost 
of  ending  commodity  programs,  nor  can  agri- 
culture indulge  the  luxury  of  demanding 
the  Impossible.  The  end  result  of  both  ex- 
tremes is  the  same.  Either  way  the  farmer 
wrill  lose,  and  the  country  will  lose,  for  our 
commodity  programs  will  be  lost. 

Everyone  here  had  a  part  In  developing 
the  legislative  program  which  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  last  week.  It  can  meet  the 
test  of  public  acceptability  If  understood. 
It  will  meet  the  test  of  solid  progress  toward 
parity  of  Income  if  passed  by  the  Congress. 
It  can  be  passed  If  everyone  in  this  room 
gets  solidly  behind  the  program  and  works 
hard  for  it  during  the  next  several  months. 
Its  proposals  are  geaired  especially  to — 

Maintain  and  improve  farm  Income; 

Make  greater  use  of  the  marketplace  In 
domestic  and  export  sales,  relying  less  on 
tax  dollars,  and  moving  away  from  the  use 
of  export  subsidies; 

Assist  small  farmers  by  giving  them  spe- 
cial consideration  in  commodity  programs 
wherever  possible; 

Help  small  farmers  with  the  capacity  and 
desire  for  growth  to  acquire  the  resources 
they  need  for  an  adequate  size  family  farm 
operation,  and  at  the  same  time  help  those 
who  seek  to  earn  a  decent  living  in  other 
than  farming  or  who  wish  to  retire  to  receive 
fair  and  just  compensation  for  their  assets; 
and 

Provide  the  instrument  for  long-range  ad- 
justments in  agricultural  resources,  recog- 
nizing that  the  need  for  balancing  the  supply 


of  farm  commodities  with  the  demand  will 
be  of  long  duration. 

Cut  cost  of  farm  programs,  freeing  re- 
sources so  that  the  weir  on  poverty,  such  as 
the  food  stamp  plan,  can  be  adequately 
funded. 

The  proposed  wheat  and  rice  legislation 
will  mean  higher  incomes  for  farmers  than 
the  cvurrent  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cost  of  the  programs  will  be  lowered. 
The  tax  dollars  which  are  saved  can  go  to 
finance  the  war  on  poverty.  Including  the 
food  stamp  program  which  will  make  an 
adequate  diet  available  to  as  many  as  4 
million  needy  Americans  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  increased  value  of  the  wheat 
certificate.  If  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
might  raise  the  cost  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of 
bread  by  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  (and 
in  the  case  of  rice  would  add  2  or  3  cents  to 
the  farm  cost  of  a  pound  of  rice).  Should 
this  happen  the  total  effect  would  be  to 
Increase  the  costs  of  food  which  an  average 
person  consumes  in  a  week  by  about  3.6 
cents. 

It  can  properly  be  asked:  Will  this  be  an 
Imposition  on  consumers?  I  think  not,  and 
for  these  reasons:  In  the  past  4  years  the 
proportion  of  Income  an  average  American 
family  spends  for  food  has  decreased  as  take- 
home  pay  has  sharply  climbed;  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  surplus  food  dis- 
tributed directly  to  needy  families  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  over  6  million  persons 
now  receive  a  better  diet;  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  food  stamp  program  will 
have  enlarged  the  food  purchasing  power  of 
a  million  people  In  low  Income  families  by, 
on  the  average,  more  than  a  third;  and  we 
have  launched  a  series  of  programs  designed 
to  help  millions  escape  from  poverty. 

It  is  both  unfair  and  unsound  to  deny  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  get  a  fair  return 
in  the  marketplace  as  do  other  segments  of 
our  economy.  It  is  better  to  use  the  dollars 
we  save  through  this  program  to  provide  the 
food  which  low  income  families  need  than 
to  discriminate  against  the  farmer  In  order 
to  favor  the  consumer  by  3.6  cents  a  week. 
This  program  enables  us  to  act  in  the  best 
interest  of  l>oth  the  consvmier  and  the 
farmer. 

The  feed  grain  program,  which  this  year 
broke  all  records  on  paxticipatlon  and  acreage 
placed  In  conserving  uses,  will  be  continued 
with  Important  adjustments  simplifying  its 
administration.  As  this  program  continues 
to  bring  surplus  stocks  down  by  keeping  pro- 
duction at  reasonable  levels,  the  position  of 
graingrowers  as  well  as  livestock  producers 
will  be  strengthened. 

Since  1960  income  to  rice  producers  has 
climbed  44  percent  from  $240  million  to  $345 
million  and  the  cost  of  the  rice  program  has 
increased  54  percent,  climbing  from  $117  mil- 
lion to  $180  million.  The  two-price  certifi- 
cate program  recommended  for  rice  will  cut 
costs  which  are  becoming  prohibitive  in  the 
current  program. 

Through  the  use  of  graduated  pajrments,  a 
system  long  followed  in  the  successful  sugar 
program,  the  Income  for  all  rice  producers 
would  be  increased  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
ditional Income  for  the  smaller  producer 
wovild  be  possible. 

The  bill  also  will  extend  the  wool  program, 
and  will  enable  the  smaU  wool  producer  to 
earn  a  better  income  than  he  does  now. 

We  are  continuing  to  discuss  with  pro- 
ducers and  other  Interested  groups  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  cotton  and  dairy,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  widespread  support  can  be 
found  for  proposals  in  both  commodities. 

Through  the  proposed  authority  to  trans- 
fer and  lease  allotments,  the  part-time 
farmer  who  seeks  to  leave  or  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  retire  will  get  a  fair  retxirn  for  his 
allotment  while  the  smaller  farmer  who  needs 
to  expand  to  an  adequate  size  family  farm 
will  be  able  to  acquire  the  additional  capacity 
he  needs  to  efficiently  use  modern  technology. 
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The  cropland  adjustment  program  will  help 
the  part-time  farmer  who  wants  to  discon- 
tinue operations  and  the  older  farmer  who 
wants  to  retire,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
help  contain  production  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  several  commodity  programs.  Ob- 
viously it  will  be  less  expensive  to  keep  land 
out  of  production  on  a  long-term  basis  than 
to  make  the  same  adjustment  year  by  year 
as  we  do  now  in  the.  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs.  Such  a  program  will  assist  local 
communities  to  move  cropland  permanently 
Into  new  conservation,  recreation  and  beautl- 
ficatlon  uses,  thus  enabling  land  resources  to 
serve  miiltiple  purposes. 

Both  the  cropland  adjustment  and  the  sale 
and  lease  of  allotment  features  will  be  care- 
fully supervised  by  the  county  ASCS  com- 
mittees to  prevent  abuses  and  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  local  economy. 

The  proposals  of  the  President  are  not  a 
slldlng-back  or  a  no-gains  program.  These 
programs  will  provide  higher  income  for  the 
farmer.  They  will  provide  new  opportunity 
for  the  farmer  who  wants  to  acquire  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  an  adequate  sized  20th 
century  family  farm,  and  they  will  give 
meaningful  assistance  to  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  retire  or  has  the  chance  to  earn  a 
better  living  in  another  occupation. 

And  what  are  the  alternatives? 

Consider  wheat,  for  example.  This  week — 
2  days  from  now  in  fact — I  am  required  by 
law  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  on  wheat. 
If  no  legislation  were  then  forthcoming  to 
arrest  the  inexorable  march  of  events  re- 
quired by  the  old  law.  we  would  then  have 
to  hold  a  grower  referendum  by  August  1. 

If  marketing  quotas  were  not  approved, 
price  supports  would  be  at  50  percent  of 
parity  or  $1.25  to  wheatgrowers  who  pro- 
duced within  their  allotments. 

In  the  absence  of  feed  grain  legislation, 
price  supports  for  corn  In  1966  would  be 
set  between  50  and  90  percent  of  parity — 
at  a  level  which  avoids  any  Increase  In  the 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  means  that  price  support  would  have 
to  be  near  the  lower  limit  of  the  permitted 
range — in  other  words,  near  50  percent  of 
parity.  A  price  support  at  50  percent  of  par- 
ity— based  on  recent  levels — would  be  around 
78   cents    a   bushel. 

Are  there  other  realistic  alternatives?  Ask 
yourself  whether  a  Congress  willing  to  help 
the  farmer  but  besieged  by  competing  and 
conflicting  proposals  which  portray  the  ab- 
sence of  a  broad  consensus  In  agriculture  will 
be  able  to  take  constructive  action.  You 
know  the  answer  better  than  I  do. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  you  as  responsible 
leaders  of  sectional  and  competing  Interests 
within  farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups,  and  the  sectional  and  competing  in- 
terests within  farm  organizations  and  com- 
modity groups,  to  give  the  farmer  the  united 
leadership  he  deserves  and  must  have  if  he 
is  to  profit  from  the  improved  climate  of 
understanding  and  support  that  has  devel- 
oped in  recent  years. 

I  speak  plainly  and  even  bluntly  to  you 
when  I  say  that  the  extension  and  strength- 
ening of  the  commodity  program  this  year 
before  they  lapse  Is  your  responsibility.  The 
President  Is  concerned.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  concerned.  We  care  deeply 
about  the  farmer  and  the  Nation's  well- 
being.  And  we  have  worked  hard  and  con- 
sulted broadly  to  develop  a  sensible  practi- 
cal program  that  will  increase  Income,  cut 
Government  costs,  continue  fair  prices  to  the 
consumer,  and  help  to  ease  the  pain  of  ad- 
justments that  are  taking  place  inexorably 
In  agriculture.  We  have  done  about  all  we 
could  do.  The  Congress  waits  now  to  hear 
from  you.  If  you  speak  with  a  common 
voice  that  makes  sense,  I  am  confident  the 
country  and  the  Congress  will  respond  In  like 
manner.  If  you  bicker  between  yoiurselves 
as  farm  organizations,  and  If  subcommodity 
groups  fight  one  another,  each  trying  to  get 


more  for  their  group  at  the  expense  of  the 
others,  then  the  urban  American  and  those 
who  represent  him  In  the  Congress  will  say 
"a  plague  on  all  your  houses." 

Together  we  have  fought  many  battles  on 
many  fronts  to  Improve  farm  programs  and 
to  move  closer  toward  parity  of  Income.  We 
have  won  some  battles,  and  we  have  lost 
some.  But  since  1960  we  have  made  real 
progress.  Net  farm  Income  nationally  is  $1 
billion  more  than  in  1960.  Net  Income  per 
farm  Is  $681,  23  percent  gre£^ter  than  It  was 
In  1960.  Grain  svupluses  have  been  sharply 
cut.  Public  understanding  of  agricultiure's 
Importance  and  problems  Is  much  Improved. 

At  this  moment  and  In  this  year.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  we  are  at  a  fork  of  the  road. 
One  fork  has  a  sign  that  reads  "unity  and 
cooperation."  It  means  continued  hard 
work  but  it  promises  us  progress.  Tlie  other 
fork  has  a  sign  that  reads  "I  want  mine  my 
way."  It  leads  to  friction,  confusion,  frus- 
tration and  before  the  year  is  out,  chaos  In 
American  agriculture. 

The  choice  is  yours;  the  benefits,  or  the 
agony  of  that  choice,  belongs  to  all  farmers 
and  the  Nation. 


STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  DAVID  NEL- 
SON ROWE  ON  PRESIDENT'S 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
SPEECH 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  on  April  7.  1965,  constituted 
an  important  policy  declaration  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  One  of  the  most 
perceptive  analyses  of  the  President's  re- 
marks, that  has  come  to  my  attention,  is 
a  statement  by  Prof.  David  Nelson  Rowe 
of  the  department  of  political  science  at 
Yale  University.  I  am  inserting  this 
statement  in  the  Record. 

Professor  Rowe  is  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  Nation  on  the  Far 
East.  Consequently,  his  observations  on 
the  President's  address  deserve  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress: 
Statement   of   Prof.   David   Nelson   Eowe, 

Department    of   Political   Science,   Yale 

University 

Most  analyses  of  President  Johnson's 
speech  of  April  7  have  focused  on  the  state- 
ment, "We  remain  ready  for  unconditional 
discussions."  The  commentators,  for  the 
most  part,  have  emphasized  the  "uncondi- 
tional" nature  of  discussions  that  might  take 
place  regarding  a  Vietnam  settlement,  with- 
out noting  that  the  President  carefully  stated 
just  prior  in  his  speech,  the  conditions  that 
had  to  be  met  before  peace  could  come  to 
Vietnam. 

These  conditions  which  the  President 
stated  in  his  speech  were  contained  In  the 
following  passage: 

"Such  peace  demands  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  and 
able  to  shape  Its  own  relationships  to  all 
others,  free  from  outside  Interference,  tied 
to  no  alliance,  a  military  base  for  no  other 
country. 

"These  are  the  essentials  of  any  final 
settlement." 

Logically,  of  course,  If  the  government  in 
North  Vietnam  were  to  agree  to  uncondi- 


tional discussions  on  a  settlement  In  South 
Vietnam,  they  would  have  to  accept  the  pre- 
conditions laid  down  by  President  Johnson  ae 
stated  above.  In  other  words,  the  President 
would  really  seem  to  have  stated  in  his 
speech  the  conditions  of  an  unconditional 
discussion  about  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

One  Is  therefore  Justified  In  asking  what. 
In  this  context,  has  genuine  priority  in  ad- 
ministration thinking  and  planning  about  a 
settlement  for  South  Vietnam,  conditions  or 
unconditional  discussions?  What  does  the 
President  really  mean?    How  can  we  know? 

We  do  know  this;  namely,  that  the  condi- 
tions the  President  laid  down  for  a  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  have.  In  the  past,  been  re- 
peatedly  rejected  In  specific  terms,  not  only 
by  Hanoi,  but  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  Russians.  Since  the  administration 
clearly  knows  this,  is  his  tender  of  uncondi- 
tional discussions  in  reality  a  thinly  veiled 
offer  to  the  Hanoi  government  that,  if  they 
will  enter  such  discussions,  the  preconditions 
stated  in  the  speech  will  be  downgraded,  de- 
emphaslzed,  or  even  set  aside? 

In  view  of  the  clarity  with  which  our 
objectives  for  South  Vietnam  have  been 
stated  in  the  past.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  Hanoi  government  and  its  Communist 
backers  In  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded 
that  any  such  setting  aside  of  U.S.  objectives 
for  South  Vietnam  was  clearly  highly  Im- 
probable. Along  this  line,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  already  described  the 
speech  as  full  of  "lies,"  and  we  may  expect 
more  of  the  same,  in  their  future  reactions 
to  it. 

Perhaps  another  interpretation  of  the 
tender  by  the  President  of  "unconditional 
discussions"  Is  that  discussions  of  a  settle- 
ment can  go  on  while  the  fighting  still  con- 
tinues at  the  present  level  of  Intensity  or  at 
even  higher  levels  of  intensity.  It  is  a  fact, 
of  course,  that  the  U.S.  level  of  participation 
in  the  fighting  is  steadily  and  materially  ris- 
ing, with  notable  Increases  In  our  military 
action  In  the  area  having  taken  place  within 
some  36  hours  of  the  delivery  of  the  speech. 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  probable  that  ma- 
terial Increases  in  U.S.  military  manpower 
in  combat  operations  in  South  Vietnam  will 
be  made  very  shortly. 

To  the  Hanoi  government  this  must  mean 
simply  that  U.S.  policy  remains  Just  what  it 
was  before  the  President's  speech,  namely, 
that  we  will  employ  any  and  all  military 
means  to  secure  victory  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  victory  over  North  Vietnam  if  necessary 
to  a  South  Vietnam  settlement  along  our  own 
lines,  while  at  the  same  time  we  invite  un- 
conditional discussions. 

The  President's  speech  went  a  long  way 
toward  trying  to  avoid  any  such  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  the  Hanoi  government,  par- 
ticularly In  his  open  offer  to  that  govern- 
ment that  it  accept  a  part  of  the  profit  to  be 
secured  from  an  offer  of  gigantic  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  southeast  Asian  countries.  He 
thus  Implied  that  a  victory  for  our  policy  in 
respect  to  South  Vietnam  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  loss  of  North  Vietnam's  own 
independence  at  our  hands.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  development  of  the  Mekong 
River  for  electrical  power  and  Irrigation,  to 
which  the  President  referred.  Is  now  In  its 
preliminary  stages,  but  that  cooperation  oi 
southeast  Asian  countries  In  this  work  in- 
cludes only  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  Is  con- 
spicuously absent  from  this  cooperative  en- 
terprise, and  the  President's  Invitation  to 
Hanoi  to  join  In  is  not  very  likely  to  gam 
any  more  support  in  Hanoi  than  his  invita- 
tion m  his  speech  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  cooperate 
actively  in  this  U.N.  enterprise. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Communist  policy 
toward  the  Mekong  River  development  Is  to 
stand  aside,  allow  the  free  world  and  us 
allies  to  support  the  Mekong  River  projec^' 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  destroy  the  inae- 
pendence  of   all  southeast  Asian  countries 
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and  subvert  their  governments  by  Com- 
munist takeover.  This  will,  in  their  think- 
ing, effectively  secure  for  Communist  regimes 
In  southeast  Asia,  the  future  fruits  of  all 
such  free  world  Investment  In  this  gigantic 
project  as  develop  prior  to  Communist  take- 
over of  all  southeast  Asia.  For  them  to  think 
otherwise,  and  to  join  In  with  U.N.  spon- 
sored and  free  world  financed  development 
plans  in  southeast  Asia,  would,  to  them,  be 
nothing  less  than  suspension  of  the  cold 
war  and  a  contradiction  of  their  hopes  for 
victory  over  us  in  the  hot  war  now  underway 
m  Vietnam. 

Thus  President  Johnson  seems  to  have 
given  in  to  the  hope  that  through  a  com- 
bination of  economic  inducements  and  mili- 
tary pressures,  the  current  Communist  pro- 
gram for  the  takeover  of  southeast  Asia 
may  be  abandoned.  No  one  can  blame  him 
for  using  economic  inducements  If  he  can. 
but.  In  the  light  of  past  history,  can  the 
administration  really  believe  that  anything 
but  military  action  can  stop  Communist 
aggression?  In  fact,  the  President  himself, 
in  his  speech,  says:  "The  central  lesson  of 
our  time  is  that  the  appetite  of  aggression 
Is  never  satisfied.  To  withdraw  from  one 
battlefield  means  only  to  prepare  for  the  next. 
We  must  say  In  southeast  Asia — as  we  did 
In  Europe — In  the  words  of  the  Bible: 
'Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.' " 
There  Is,  however,  a  totally  dismaying  par- 
allellism  in  the  so-called  carrot  motif  in  the 
President's  speech,  with  the  pre-World  War 
II  arguments  of  the  appeasers,  namely,  that 
If  we  could  only  change  Hitler's  Germany 
from  a  have-not  country  into  a  have  country 
(at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  of 
course),  that  German  aggression  would  no 
longer  be  necessary,  and  being  unnecessary, 
aggression  would  be  abandoned.  This  argu- 
ment, of  the  isolationists,  appeasers  and  self- 
styled  liberals  of  that  day,  has  been  proved, 
over  and  over  again,  to  be  as  wrong  In 
respect  to  Hitler's  Germany,  as  it  always  has 
been  In  respect  to  the  Communist  aggressors 
of  our  own  day.  Yet  It  is  constantly  being 
preached  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  sim- 
plistic primitive-Marxist  terms,  that  eco- 
nomic uplift  is  the  key  to  alleviating  and 
eliminating  all  human  troubles,  confiicts, 
and  difficulties.  The  President,  who  seems 
to  quote  the  Bible  with  such  facility,  should 
recall  the  Biblical  adjuration  to  the  effect 
that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  issues  from  the  mouth 
of  God."  This  would  seem  to  mean,  at  the 
minimum,  that  the  limits  of  economic  coop- 
eration and  mutuality  lie  at  the  boundaries 
of  total  disagreement  about  basic  ideologies 
and  values. 

Here,  again,  the  President's  speech  displays 
an  utterly  dismaying  characteristic.  I  refer 
to  his  seemingly  careful  avoidance  of  any 
Identification  of  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
gime as  Communist,  or  of  Its  own  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  as  a  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  aggression. 

In  his  entire  speech,  in  fact,  he  uses  the 
word  "Communist"  only  once,  in  reference 
to  Conamunist  China.  The  paragraph  in 
which  this  reference  takes  place  is  an  im- 
portant one.  It  identifies  Communist  China 
as  the  backer  of  Hanoi,  and  states  that  "the 
contest  In  Vietnam  Is  part  of  a  wider  pattern 
of  aggressive  purpose."  But  nowhere  In  the 
speech  Is  Hanoi  Identified  as  Communist. 
One  can  only  wonder  at  the  possible  purpose 
of  this  obvious  attempt  to  disldentify  com- 
munism from  the  Hanoi  government  and  Its 
aggression  in  the  South.  Is  the  President 
trying  to  adopt  the  old  and  now  utterly  dis- 
credited tactic  of  trying  to  "wean  away"  one 
Communist  government  from  Its  Communist 
backer?  is  this  the  political  parallel  in  the 
speech,  of  the  carrot  motif  In  economics.  I.e., 
Jet's  all  have  peace  and  we  will  help  you 
nave  prosperity  and  full  bellies,  too?  That 
Is  to  say.  when  we  invite  Hanoi  and  the 
u.S.SJi.  both  to  join  the  Mekong  River  proj- 


ect, and  refrain  from  inviting  Communist 
China  to  do  so.  are  we  saying  in  effect,  Mos- 
cow is  a  "good  Communist,"  China  Is  a  bad 
one;  you  should  join  up  with  Moscow  against 
Pelplng? 

Such  a  line  Is  wholly  understandable  when 
coming  from  those  who  accept  at  Its  crude 
face  value  the  Moscow  line  of  coexistence  and 
who  attribute  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
a  genuine  departure  from  this  line  and  an 
aggressive  militancy  toward  the  free  world 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  But  why 
does  the  President  seem  to  feel  that  Hanoi's 
aggression  In  the  South  is  backed  any  less 
by  Moscow  than  by  Pelplng?  Surely  all  the 
evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  The  efforts  to 
make  a  distinction  in  this  respect  are  In- 
vidious in  the  extreme.  Moscow's  longstand- 
ing doctrinal  and  material  support  to  wars 
of  liberation  everywhere  is  stu-ely  well  known. 

Whatever  may  be  the  basis  for  the  Pres- 
ident's avoidance  in  this  speech,  of  any 
Communist  identification  of  labeling  of 
Hanoi  and  its  aggression  In  the  South,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  avoidance  embodies  a 
genuine  contrast  with  past  official  statements 
by  both  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. For  example,  the  State  Department 
publication  of  December  1961  (No.  7308)  and 
titled  "A  Threat  to  the  Peace — North  Viet- 
nam's Effort  To  Conquer  South  Vietnam" 
fully  and  explicitly  identifies  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  aggression  in  the  South  with 
communism.  By  contrast  with  President 
Johnson's  speech  of  April  7,  1965,  this  State 
Department  publication  uses  the  terms 
"Communist"  or  "communism"  five  times  on 
its  first  page  in  referring  to  the  war  of  the 
North  against  the  South  In  Vietnam.  And 
It  Identifies  the  Vietcong  operating  In  the 
South  as  "Vietnamese  Communist,"  and  uses 
the  term  "Vietcong"  on  that  same  first  page 
three  times. 

In  the  State  Department  white  paper  of 
February  27,  1965,  entitled  "Aggression  From 
the  North— the  Record  of  North  Vietnam's 
Campaign  To  Conquer  South  Vietnam,"  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  February 
28,  1965,  the  first  half -column  of  newsprint 
contains  six  uses  of  the  term  "Communist," 
referring  clearly  to  the  "Communist  regime 
in  Hanoi,"  the  "Communist  program  of  con- 
quest directed  against  South  Vietnam."  etc. 

Finally,  as  recently  as  March  25,  1965.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  himself  called  for  an  end  to 
"Communist  aggression"  In  Vietnam,  and 
accused  the  "Communists"  of  being  unwill- 
ing to  enter  into  any  reliable  agreement  to 
guarantee  the  independence  and  security  "of 
all  In  southeast  Asia." 

Thus  his  avoidance  of  any  such  reference 
to  the  Hanoi  regime  and  its  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  In  his  speech  of  April  7.  1965, 
takes  on  an  added  significance.  It  could  not 
be  accidental;  it  must  have  been  planned 
carefully.  It  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
a  definite  change  in  emphasis  in  our  policy 
toward  southeast  Asia  in  general.  Under  such 
a  policy  are  we  going  to  differentiate  so 
strongly  and  definitely  between  good  Commu- 
nists and  bad  Communists  that,  in  the  end, 
we  may  persuade  ourselves  that  there  are 
some  good  Communists  even  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  it  is  to  our  Interest  to  discover 
and  treat  with  them  by  way  of  stabilizing 
the  political  situation  there?  Is  this  what 
the  President's  new  policy  of  unconditional 
discussions  really  will  come  to  mean  in  the 
end?  If  so.  It  can  be  predicted  that  the 
President  will  fall  to  disabuse  us  of  the 
truth,  namely,  that  "Communist"  and  "ag- 
gressor" are  synonymous  terms. 

The  same  avoidance  of  the  Identification 
of  the  Hanoi  regime  as  Communist  charac- 
terizes the  reply  of  President  Johnson  on 
April  8,  1965,  to  the  17th  so-called  nonallned 
nations  which  had  urged  quick  negotiations 
on  Vietnam.  This  is  a  much  briefer  docu- 
ment than  his  speech  of  the  previous  day, 
and  it  Includes  much  wording  taken  directly 


from  that  speech.  In  it,  after  listing  a  num- 
ber of  specific  components  of  North  Viet- 
nam's aggression  in  the  South,  the  President 
states:  "When  these  things  stop  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  security  and  stability  are  removed, 
the  need  for  American  supporting  military 
action  will  also  come  to  an  end." 

This  clearly  refers  to  American  military  ac- 
tion against  North  Vietnam  as  currently  be- 
ing carried  on,  for  later  on  In  the  statement 
he  promises  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  the  South  only  after  "conditions  have 
been  created  In  which  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  can  determine  their  own  future  free 
from  external  Interference." 

The  reply  to  the  so-called  nonallned  na- 
tions repeats  the  proviso  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam made  In  the  speech  of  April  7  and 
quoted  on  the  first  p>age  of  this  memorandum, 
above.  At  this  point  It  will  be  well.  In  view 
of  all  that  we  have  said,  to  point  sharply 
at  one  component  of  the  President's  pre- 
scription for  peace  in  Vietnam;  namely,  that 
Vietnam  should  "be  tied  to  no  alliance." 

Does  the  President  thus  prescribe  a  non- 
allned South  Vietnam  or  a  neutral  South 
Vietnam?  If  so,  would  he  dictate  this  con- 
dition for  South  Vietnam  both  to  the  ag- 
gressors In  Hanoi  and  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  as  well?  What  if  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  resist  any  such  proviso? 
Would  we  then  be  prepared,  as  in  the  case  of 
former  President  Diem  himself,  to  connive 
at  the  removal  from  power  there  of  any  ele- 
ments that  resisted  our  view?  If  so,  la 
this  otu*  understanding  of  self-determina- 
tion and  Independence  for  South  Vietnam, 
to  which  President  Johnson  so  strongly  sub- 
scribes? 

In  fact,  of  course,  neutralization  for  South 
Vietnam,  as  with  Laos  previously,  would  al- 
most certainly  end  In  steady,  if  slow.  Com- 
munist takeover.  The  President  actually 
Implies  then  when  he  specifies  for  South 
Vietnam  the  necessity  of  having  new  ways 
and  means  of  assiu-ance  that  aggression  has 
In  fact  been  stopped.  But  he  understand- 
ably avoids  any  stipulation  in  either  his 
speech  or  his  statement  to  the  17  nations  as 
to  just  what  these  new  ways  and  means 
could  be  apart  from  continued  deep  and  per- 
vasive U.S.  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam, 
together  with  a  firm  commitment  to  that 
government,  after  pacification,  that  U.S. 
force  would  be  quickly  available  to  stop 
further  aggression  In  that  country  from 
any  source  whatever  and  of  whatever  sort. 
This  Is  the  essential  which  has  been  lacking 
in  respect  to  Laos,  with  thus  far  disastrous 
results  for  that  country. 

In  this  connection,  the  reactions  from 
abroad  to  the  President's  speech  are  of  great 
Interest.  Among  these  is  the  reaction  of 
Tran  Van  Huu,  former  Premier  of  South 
Vietnam  and  an  active  advocate  of  neutrali- 
zation for  his  coxintry.  He  described  the 
President's  speech  as  comforting  and  specifi- 
cally Interpreted  It  as  advocating  the  Idea 
of  neutralization. 

Siu-ely  what  has  recently  happened  to 
India  demonstrates  that  In  the  face  of  Com- 
munist aggression  the  only  neutrality  that  Is 
possible  is  one  which  is  tied  to  defense  ar- 
rangements with  the  West  which  will  help 
provide  the  sanctions  necessary  to  prevent 
that  aggression.  This  is  the  posture  which 
India,  after  much  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  and  much  soul  searching, 
has  finally  come  to  adopt.  But  Is  this  neu- 
tral? And  can  It  be  based  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's prescription  that  such  a  country  "be 
tied  to  no  alliance — a  military  base  for  no 
other  country"?  The  President,  and  all  of 
us,  wlir  have  to  face  up  to  the  reality  that 
in  this  world  where  Communist  aggression 
endangers  everyone,  genuine  neutrality  is 
an  Impossible  dream.  In  the  world  today, 
the  only  people  that  can  genuinely  mind  only 
their  own  business  are  those  who  combine 
with  others  of  like  mind  to  do  so  and  to  pro- 
tect their  right  and*  opportunity  so  to  do. 
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Cambodia  is  another  case  In  point,  and  In 
southeast  Asia.  Can  anyone  deny  that  Cam- 
bodia's heretofore  rather  dubious  neutralism 
has  become  a  much  more  positive  thing  vis- 
a-vis both  Hanoi  and  Peiping  since  the 
Americans  started  bombing  North  Vietnam? 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  President's  simul- 
taneous talk  of  neutralization  for  South 
Vietnam  and  the  continuance  of  strong  mili- 
tary sanctions  against  North  Vietnam,  can 
at  the  best  merely  confuse  ovir  friends  and 
allies  in  southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere.  At 
worst,  it  can  convince  them  all  that  we  are 
preparing  another  Laos-type  surrender  In 
the  shape  of  coalition  government  includ- 
ing in  the  future  those  native  to  either 
North  or  South  Vietnam  and  whom  we  now 
no  longer  term  "Communists." 

Finally,  should  we  perhaps  conclude  sim- 
ply that  the  recent  statements  by  and  from 
the  President  are  merely  political?  Are  they 
meant  only  to  offer  something  for  everyone? 
In  view  of  their  Inherent  contradictoriness, 
this  Is  a  tempting  view.  But  if  they  are 
merely  political  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
80  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  constimp- 
tlon.  British  Empire  reaction,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Australia,  seems  uniformly 
approving.  The  French  think  the  speech 
did  not  go  far  enough,  that  the  President 
should  have  openly  stated  the  possibility  that 
all  Vietnam  mtist  eventually  be  united  un- 
der Hanoi  with  a  government  either  Com- 
munist or  neutralist.  But  of  course  they  are 
forgetting  that  such  overtness  on  the  part  of 
the  President  could  hardly  escape  arousing  an 
Intensely  hostile  reaction  among  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  and  their  Con- 
gress. It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  after  the  President's  latest  efforts  to 
Justify  the  policy  of  his  administration  have 
been  studied  and  digested  by  the  American 
people,  they  will  be  even  more  doubtful  as  to 
the  real  and  ultimate  purposes  and  Intents 
of  that  policy  than  they  ever  have  been  be- 
fore. And  if  finally  our  military  actions  in 
Vietnam  purchase  nothing  but  another  nego- 
tiated sellout  of  Vietnam  as  was  the  case 
with  Laos  without  such  military  action  on 
our  part,  the  defeat  of  our  Nation  will  thus 
be  all  the  greater. 


THE  ELECTION  RESEARCH  COUNCH., 
INC..  REPORT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue 
of  fraud  at  the  ballot  box  is  of  continu- 
ing concern  to  all  Americans.  In  recent 
correspondence  with  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  Wlnthrop  Rocke- 
feller of  Arkansas,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  report  compiled  by  the  Elec- 
tion Research  Council.  Inc..  which  dealt 
with  alleged  irregularities  in  last  Novem- 
ber's elections  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  my  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  text 
of  the  report  compiled  by  the  Election 
Research  Council,  Inc. 

The  correspondence  and  material  re- 
ferred to  follow : 

March  17. 1965. 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Laird:  Republicans  In 
Arkansas  are  deeply  concerned  that  discus- 


sion of  proposed  legislation  regarding  vot- 
ing rights  has  not  touched  on  one  of  our  ma- 
jor problems — protection  of  votes  once  they 
are  cast. 

Assuring  the  right  to  vote  is  not  enough 
when  coercion  is  used  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  elections  or  if  the  votes  are  hnprop- 
erly  counted. 

Certainly,  voting  rights  mvist  be  guaran- 
teed, but  rights  should  not  end  with  the 
privilege  of  registering  or  even  casting  a 
ballot. 

Additional  safeguards  are  indicated,  and  I 
urge  that  you  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
such  protection  is  given  consideration  before 
any  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

Currently,  when  local  authorities  choose 
to  frustrate  citizens'  attempts  to  assure 
themselves  of  honest  elections,  there  is  very 
little  If  any  effective  recourse  to  Federal  au- 
thority, even  though  Federal  elections  may 
be  involved. 

In  the  near  futiire.  we  will  send  docu- 
mentation to  Illustrate  that  of  which  we 
speak. 

Sincerely, 

WiNTHROP  Rockefeller. 

March  18. 1965. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird. 
HoiLse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Laird:  As  I  promised 
in  my  letter  of  March  17.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  Election  Research  Council,  Inc.,  pre- 
liminary report  on  absentee  voting  in  the 
Arkansas  1964  general  election. 

I  believe  this  nonpartisan  study  clearly 
illustrates  why  more  consideration  must  be 
given  to  protecting  votes  once  they  are  cast. 

Please  give  your  closest  attention  to  in- 
corporation of  safeguards  for  the  votes  of  all 
our  citizens  into  any  new  legislation. 

Sincerely.  

WiNTHROP  Rockefeller. 

April  9, 1965. 
Mr.  WiNTHROP  Rockefeller, 
Tower  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

DEAR  Win:  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
recent  letter  calling  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  against  fraudulent  vot- 
ing in  legislation  protecting  the  right  to  vote. 
The  casting  and  counting  of  fraudulent  bal- 
lots means  a  dilution  of  the  vote  of  honest 
men  and  is  tantamount  to  a  deprivation  of 
their  right  to  vote. 

The  report  of  the  Election  Research  Coun- 
cil is  an  Important  document.  I  plan  to  in- 
sert It  in  the  Congressional  Record  next 
week.  I  am  also  calling  to  the  attention  of 
Republican  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  of  our  task  force  on  voting  rights 
your  correspondence  and  report. 

If  we  need  fuller  information  about  the 
situation  in  Arkansas.  I  shall  ask  BUI  Pren- 
dergast  to  get  in  touch  with  you  about  it. 
One  item  that  would  be  helpful  would  be 
newspaper  clippings  dealing  with  voting 
Irregularities.  I  notice  the  report  that  you 
sent  referred  to  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial.  Copies  of 
these  and  other  news  stories  and  editorial 
comment  would  be  very  helpful  in  focusing 
attention  on  the  evil  which  should  be 
corrected. 

It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  the 
report  of  the  joint  congressional  committee 
on  Republican  principles,  which  I  headed  in 
1962,  had  the  following  to  say  about  voting 
fraud :  "The  right  to  vote  is  denied  by  fraud 
in  the  casting  or  counting  of  ballots  as  surely 
as  by  excltisloh  from  the  polls.  Republicans 
urge  vigorous  investigation  of  fraud  at  the 
polls  and  recommend  corrective  action." 

Very  best  regards  and  good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Mem'ber  of  Congress. 


The  Election  Research  Council,  Inc., 

Report,  February  21,  1965 
The  first  postelection  report  of  the  Elec- 
tion Research  Council  summarizes  activities 
and  findings  of  the  council  from  November  3, 
1964  to  date.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  election  irregu- 
larities occurring  In  the  November  election. 
To  compile  such  a  summary  would  require 
the  full  time  and  effort  of  scores  of  people 
over  many  months. 

Rather  than  cover  the  entire  field,  the 
council  has  attempted  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  in  the  area  of  absentee  voting.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent.  Until  the  re- 
quirement was  Imposed  by  amendment  51 
that  voters  must  register  in  person,  the  ab- 
sentee ballot  boxes  were  subject  to  manip- 
ulation almost  at  will. 

For  example,  anyone  could  purchase  poll 
tax  receipts  for  an  assortment  of  gravestones, 
and  then  apply  by  maU  for  absentee  ballots, 
The  county  clerk,  seeing  that  the  applicants 
were  listed  in  the  poll  book,  would  then  send 
the  ballots  and  voters'  statements  to  the 
designated  address.  The  ballots  would  be 
returned  and  covmted. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  was  more 
purging  of  absentee  ballots  this  general  elec- 
tion  than  ever  before.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  intense  heat  generated  by  the  presi- 
dential and  gubernatorial  races  and  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  some  of  the  amendments 
on  the  ballot.  Local  option  and  other  local 
Issues  also  played  an  Important  part  in  many 
areas.  Despite  this  widespread  casting  out 
of  ballots,  our  preliminary  studies  Indicate 
that  the  total  of  30.930  ballots  actually 
counted  was  bloated  with  fraudulent  and 
invalid  votes. 

As  previously  indicated,  our  studies  are  in- 
complete at  this  time  and  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  specify  exactly  how  many  of  these 
votes  were  fraudulent  or  otherwise  Invalid. 
If  the  ratio  established  thus  far  continues, 
it  is  probable  that  well  over  half  of  the 
30,930  absentee  votes  are  invalid.  It  is  well 
to  point  out  that  this  estimate  does  not 
take  into  consideration  those  voters  who 
were  not  qualified  voters  either  because  of 
residency  or  other  reasons.  Neither  does  it 
take  into  consideration  those  applications 
with  doubtful  reasons  for  voting  absentee 
listed. 

A  superficial  leafing  through  applications 
and  voter  statements  gives  firm  purchase  to 
the  proposition  that  residency  and  reason- 
for-absence  requirements  v^ere  not  enforced. 
If  these  factors  were  considered,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  were  10,000  valid  absentee 
votes  cast  in  the  general  election  of  1964. 

Now  that  registration  of  each  voter  in  per- 
son is  required  under  Arkansas  constitu- 
tional amendment  51,  the  problem  of  non- 
resident voters  will  be  minimized.  But,  as 
the  following  report  reflects,  many  of  the 
abuses  occurring  in  absentee  voting  couia 
have  been  avoided  if  county  clerks  were  more 
conversant  with  the  absentee  votmg  laws 
and  with  their  duties  in  connection  with  It. 
For  example,  if  an  invalid  application  is  re- 
ceived Into  the  office  of  a  county  clerk,  that 
clerk  does  a  disservice  to  the  voter  by  Issuing 
him  a  ballot  and  voter's  statement.  Wltn- 
out  an  application  in  legal  form,  the  ballot 
should  not  and  may  not  be  counted.  Prop- 
erly, the  clerk  should  refuse  all  Illegal  appli- 
cations and  request  the  voter  to  make  new 
application  In  legal  form. 

An  additional  problem  encountered  by  tne 
council  was  the  inaccessibility  of  some  rec- 
ords. Many  fraudulent  votes  were  no  doum 
cast  and  counted  in  the  absentee  boxes  be- 
cause some  county  clerks  refused  to  allow 
public  inspection  of  the  absentee  applica- 
tions in  advance  of  election  day.  This  was 
^-certainly  the  case  in  Jefferson  County,  ana 
we  speculate  that  this  would  have  been  tne 
case  in  Madison  County  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  few  affidavits  In  our  files  renecv. 
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In  many  counties,  we  found  conscientious 
county  clerks  who  welcomed  Inspection  of 
the  records  and  who  had  a  broad  knowledge 
of  our  absentee  voting  laws.  In  those  coun- 
ties. In  nearly  ail  Instances  the  absentee 
voting  laws  were  followed  to  the  letter  with 
the  result  that  Illegal  votes  in  those  boxes 
were  kept  to  a  level  below  10  percent.  To 
name  just  a  few,  we  were  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks 
In  Mississippi,  Lonoke,  Izard.  Calhoun,  Drew, 
and  Lawrence  Counties. 

Although  our  Investigation  of  the  Novem- 
ber election  is  by  no  means  complete,  we 
present  some  of  our  findings  to  date: 

A.    NURSING    HOMES 

The  absentee  boxes  were  utilized  by  many 
nursing  homes  in  the  State  as  a  means  of 
bloc  voting  in  the  November  election.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  a  novel  procedure.  Fol- 
lowing the  Democratic  primary,  for  instance, 
the  GPW  Negro  nursing  home  administrator, 
Newport,  Jackson  County,  was  charged  with 
conunlsslon  of  a  felony  after  he  purportedly 
forged  the  absentee  applications  of  44  pa- 
tients, one  of  whom  had  been  dead  for  some 
months. 

But  this  November  the  political  activity 
in  nursing  homes  hit  a  new  high.  The  rea- 
son can  be  found  in  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  A.  Stewart,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Arkansas  Nursing  Home  Association,  to  Its 
constituent  members.  That  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(First,  a  memorandum  to  Governor  Faubus 
concerning  legislative  proposals  is  set  forth.) 

"You  will  notice  from  the  above  memoran- 
dum that  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
toward  the  three  State  classification  of  nurs- 
ing homes.  We  feel  very  sure  that  with  your 
help  and  100  percent  effort  from  all  the 
nursing  homes  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  that 
we  can  put  this  plan  into  effect  in  full  in 
early  1965.  To  do  this  we  still  must  do  sev- 
eral things.  We  must  have  the  complete  co- 
operation of  as  many  State  senators  and 
representatives  as  possible  and  this  is  where 
you  come  in.  We  may  and  we  will  ask  you 
to  do  some  things  which  will  require  some 
work  and  a  little  money,  but  we  cannot  stress 
strongly  enough  that  this  is  a  must.  We 
must  have  your  help.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  must  be  done  is  that  we  need  your 
help  In  securing  a  poll  tax  for  each  of  your 
nursing  home  patients  who  do  not  have  a 
new  poll  tax  receipt  and  a  poll  tax  receipt 
for  each  of  yoiu-  employees.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  contact  each  employee  and 
each  patient  to  see  if  they  have  a  new  poll 
tax  receipt  which  will  be  good  for  the  No- 
vember election.  These  may  be  bought  until 
September  31  of  this  year. 

"After  making  this  survey  of  your  own 
nursing  home  or  nursing  homes  then  we  ask 
you  to  go  to  yonr  county  courthouse  and 
secure  poll  taxes  for  every  patient  and  every 
employee  who  does  not  have  one.  After 
doing  this  it  is  most  Important  that  we  have, 
in  this  office,  a  list  of  these  patients  and 
employees  with  their  poll  tax  numbers. 
There  are  about  7,000  nursing  home  patients 
in  Arkansas  at  this  time  and  an  estimated 
5,000  employees,  you  can  see  how  effective, 
politically,  that  a  stack  of  these  listings 
with  poll  tax  numbers  will  be  to  us.  This  Is 
an  effort  that  requires  the  help  of  every 
nursing  home  In  the  State.  Cooperation  by 
half  of  the  nursing  homes  simply  will  not 
get  this  job  done. 

"Again  let  us  say  that  this  is  the  most 
ambitious  program  that  the  nursing  homes 
m  Arkansas  or  any  other  State  have  ever 
undertaken.  We  have  plans  to  change  the 
entire  regulations  of  both  the  health  depart- 
ment and  the  welfare  department  and  effect 
a  complete  new  pay  scale  which  will  more 
e<iultably  reimburse  you  for  the  care  you 
are  now  giving  your  patients. 

"We  are  most  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  rate  of  payment  of  $105  by  the  wel- 


fare department  is  woefully  inadequate  to 
care  for  those  intermediate  and  skilled  care 
patients  who  need  care  the  most.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  these  patients  Is 
shared  jointly  by  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  owners  and  administrators  of 
the  private  nursing  homes  in  Arkansas.  We 
strongly  believe  In  the  future  of  proprietary 
type  nursing  homes.  We  want  to  make  them 
stronger,  and  better,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  responsibility  shared  with  us  by  the 
State  welfare  department  must  of  necessity 
be  truly  shared  in  equitable  reimbursement. 
"This  brings  us  to  the  summary  in  our 
memorandum  to  the  Governor.  Even  though 
this  new  program  will  probably  go  into  ef- 
fect in  early  1965,  you  need  help  now.  The 
small  raise  we  have  asked  for  is  dictated  by 
the  small  amount  of  funds  available  to 
the  welfare  department  for  the  balance  of 
this  year.  We  cannot  assure  you  now  that 
our  request  will  be  granted;  we  can  assiire 
you  we  are  doing  our  best. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Charles  A.  Stewart. 
"Executive  Secretary." 

The  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  some  2  months 
ago,  carried  an  article  on  voting  practices  at 
the  Kilgore  Nursing  Home  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. The  newspaper  pointed  out  that  at  least 
three  of  the  Kilgore  home  voters  were  also 
on  the  list  of  persons  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  State  hospital  for  the  mentally 
ill.  Two  of  the  names  of  voting  patients  cor- 
responded with  the  names  of  persons  ad- 
judged mentally  Incompetent  in  Jefferson 
County. 

The  Commercial  interviewed  one  patient 
at  the  Kilgore  home  who  stated  that  he 
couldn't  say  whether  he  voted  or  not,  but 
that  If  he  had,  he  didn't  know  for  whom  he 
voted. 

The  Commercial  also  determined  that  the 
home  maintains  a  "political"  folder,  con- 
taining all  of  the  poll  tax  receipts  for  the 
patients.  The  home  paid  for  some  60  of 
the  poll  taxes.  The  administrator  of  the 
home.  Mick  Vaskov,  stated  that  political  ma- 
terials had  been  received  from  the  Nursing 
Home  Association,  Including  a  brochure 
favoring  amendment  55  (legalized  gam- 
bling). 

The  council  submitted  the  applications  for 
poll  tax  receipts,  the  applications  for 
absentee  ballots,  and  the  voters'  statements 
accompanying  the  ballots  for  some  sixty  of 
the  patients  in  the  home  to  its  handwriting 
analyst,  who  detected  a  number  of  forged 
signatures,  and  in  fact  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  many  of  the  "x"  marks  of  patients 
who  presumably  could  not  write  were  forged, 
18  by  one  person  and  13  by  another.  The 
analyst  has  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  person  making  the  18  marks. 

In  absentee  box  number  four,  where  the 
Kilgore  patients  were  voted,  only  about  126 
votes  were  cast.  That  box  markedly  deviated 
from  th^  Jefferson  County  averages,  being 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Governor  Faubus, 
and  amendment  55  (legalized  gambling) ,  and 
overwhelmingly  against  amendment  54  (voter 
registration). 

Other  Kilgore  nursing  homes  are  located 
in  Dallas  County,  where  seventy  patients 
voted  absentee.  Strenuous  objections  were 
raised  to  counting  many  of  these  votes  where 
the  patients  had  been  transferred  from  the 
State  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  in  Benton^ 
to  the  homes,  but  the  votes  were  nonethe- 
less counted. 

The  election  officials  of  the  absentee  box 
in  Saline  County  disqualified  all  the 
absentee  ballots  cast  by  or  for  patients  at 
the  Doyle  Shelnutt  nursing  home  in  Benton 
during  the  November  election,  because  all 
applications  had  been  delivered  to  the  county 
clerk  by  the  Shelnutts  personally,  and  this 
is  not  legally  acceptable. 

Previously,  the  Shelnutts  had  carried  many 
of  the  patients  to  a  polling  place  to  vote  in 
the  Democratic  primary.    But  this  time,  aU 


were  voted  absentee.  One  lady,  whose  grand- 
mother was  in  the  home,  objected  to  the 
purchase  of  her  grandmother's  poll  tax 
receipt  by  any  third  party,  and  also  objected 
to  her  grandmother's  vote  being  cast  In  any 
election.  Immediately  following  the  elec- 
tion, she  and  her  family  were  requested  by 
Mrs.  Shelnutt  to  remove  her  grandmother 
from  the  home. 

Affidavits  on  file  in  the  council  office  quote 
Mrs.  Shelnutt  as  stating  that  she  purchased 
poll  tax  receipts  for  many  of  the  patients. 
Of  course,  this  was  contrary  to  our  election 
laws. 

The  Pioneer  Nursing  Home  In  Melbourne. 
Izard  County,  with  Mrs.  Boyce  Cook  as  ad- 
ministrator, was  also  politically  active. 
Analysis  of  the  handwriting  of  the  49  applica- 
tions for  absentee  ballots  reveals,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  analyst,  that  47  of  these  signa- 
tures were  forged  by  the  same  person,  and 
two  others  were  authored  by  stUl  another 
person.  Scrutiny  of  the  signatures  on  the 
voter  statements  showed  that  34  of  these 
signatures  were  forged  by  the  same  person 
forging  47  of  the  signatures  on  the  applica- 
tions. The  handvTTlting  analyst  has  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
forging  these  many  signatures. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  forger  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  similarities  in  hand- 
writing on  the  applications,  but  did  attempt 
to  cover  up  the  forgeries  on  the  voters  state- 
ments by  simulating  the  shaky,  erratic  hand- 
writing of  the  very  old  and  the  infirm. 

Similarly,  handwriting  analysis  revealed 
forgeries  in  the  applications  for  absentee 
ballots  and  the  voter  statements  from  pa- 
tients in  the  Twin  Lakes  Nursing  Home  at 
Mountain  Home,  in  Baxter  County.  The  ex- 
pert's opinion  is  that  11  of  the  applications 
and  12  of  the  voter  statements  were  signed 
by  the  same  person,  and  that  still  another 
person  executed  the  signatures  on  6  applica- 
tions and  6  voter  statements.  Here  again, 
the  forger  attempted  to  disguise  and  vary 
his  handwriting. 

Boland  Nursing  in  Howard  County  also 
produced  some  forged  voter  statements  and 
applications.  The  handwriting  analysis 
showed  at  least  seven  discrepancies  in  marks 
and  signatures  on  the  documents,  and  fur- 
ther showed  that  whoever  filled  out  all  the 
applications  also  signed  signatures  to  at 
least  two  of  the  applications  and  two  of  the 
voter  statements. 

The  Mitchell  Nursing  Home  in  Danville, 
Yell  County,  had  a  number  of  patients  vot- 
ing absentee.  Of  these,  in  three  cases  the 
signatures  on  the  applications  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  signatures  on  the  voter  state- 
ments. And  the  signatures  on  five  of  the 
applications  and  corresponding  voter  state- 
ments were  all  made  by  the  same  person,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  handwriting  analyst. 

The  foregoing  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete listing.  Many  other  instances  are  un- 
der investigation.  Some  instances  cannot  be 
Investigated.  For  example,  In  Crawford 
County  the  applications  for  absentee  ballots 
from  patients  In  a  nursing  home  there  are 
not  in  the  files  of  the  county  clerk. 

We  do  not  Imply  that  any  of  the  patients 
In  any  of  the  nursing  homes  are  abused  or 
receive  anything  other  than  the  best  of  care. 
But  It  is  apparent  that  after  the  urging  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  many  administrators  of  nvirslng 
homes  found  it  their  duty  to  "get  out  the 
vote."  even  as  to  senile  or  disoriented 
patients.  An  interesting  footnote  is  that  the 
1965  Arkansas  General  Assembly  has  enacted 
the  legislation  sought  by  Mr.  Stewart. 
B.  other  forgeries 

In  addition  to  the  forgeries  detected  that 
stemmed  from  nursing  homes,  the  hand- 
writing analyst  has  discovered  hundreds  of 
other  examples. 

Taking  the  worst  for  Illustration,  in  Phil- 
lips County  there  were  835  names  on  the 
absentee  voters'  list.     Of  these,  209  names 
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were  either  Illegible  or  not  In  the  poll  books. 
Of  the  remainder.  223  were  white  and  403 
were  Negro. 

The  Phillips  County  clerk,  Warfleld  Gist, 
had  on  flle  only  301  applications.  He  stated 
that  the  remaining  534  persons  were  allowed 
to  vote  absentee  without  applications.  Of 
course,  these  votes  should  not  have  been 
counted.  In  addition,  there  were  only  744 
voters  statements,  91  less  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  absentee  votes  counted. 

Taking  the  first  500  names  on  the  absentee 
voters'  list,  326  are  Negroes,  of  whom  195 
reside  In  the  fourth  ward  of  Helena.  This 
number  represents  over  20  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  Negro  voters  listed  in  the 
poll  book  for  that  precinct. 

We  were  curious  about  the  cause  of  this 
remarkably  heavy  absentee  vote,  and  inter- 
views with  local  Negroes  disclosed  that  Jack 
and  Amanda  Bryant,  Negro  proprietors  of  the 
Dream  Girls  Beauty  Shop  in  Helena,  were 
extremely  active  in  the  solicitation  of  ab- 
sentee votes  in  this  ward. 

Our  handwriting  analyst  informs  us  that  in 
his  opinion  more  than  100  of  the  voter 
statements  from  the  Helena  fourth  ward 
bear  signatures  forged  by  the  same  person. 
The  identity  of  the  forger  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  information  is  being  for- 
warded to  the  proper  authorities. 

Ward  4,  Helena,  was  not  the  only  Phil- 
lips County  area  In  which  absentee  voting 
fraud  occurred.  Our  handwriting  expert 
found  other  groups  of  statements  which  were 
signed  by  common  authors,  but  as  yet  these 
persons  signing  the  names  of  others  have 
not  been  identified. 

One  Indication  that  these  fraudulent  bal- 
lots may  have  been  voted  almost  as  a  bloc 
Is  the  lopsided  results  In  the  most  controver- 
sial issues:  Amendment  54  (voter  registra- 
tion) received  169  votes  for  and  528  votes 
against.  Amendment  55  (gambling  le- 
galized) received  599  votes  for  with  96  votes 
against. 

A  great  many  other  Instances  of  suspected 
falsification  of  signatures  on  absentee  ap- 
plications and  voter  statements  from  other 
counties  are  being  studied  and  examined  for 
a  report  at  a  later  date. 

We  should  observe  at  this  Juncture  that 
some  counties  with  a  previous  history  of 
questionable  absentee  voting  practices  were 
exemplary  in  the  November  election.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Democratic  primary  in  Desha 
County  there  reportedly  were  more  than  100 
forgeries  on  absentee  ballot  requests  in  an 
unusually  heavy  absentee  vote.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  of- 
ficials and  citizens  as  a  result  of  an  election 
contest. 

In  the  general  election  in  Desha  Coimty, 
no  forgeries  were  detected.  Only  4.3  per- 
cent voted  absentee,  irregularities  seemed  to 
be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  absentee  vote  out- 
come was  substantially  similar  to  the  total 
vote  of  the  county,  indicating  that  no  fac- 
tion exploited  the  box.  The  county  clerk 
did  an  excellent  Job  of  attending  to  the  ab- 
sentee applications. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  Improvement 
that  can  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions when  improper  practices  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  public  officials. 

C.    NONRESIDENT  VOTERS 

Under  our  previoxis  system  of  no  voter 
registration  whatever,  quite  a  number  of 
voters  would  cast  their  ballot  In  their  county 
of  residence,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  vote  through  absentee  procedures 
In  another  county. 

Of  course,  a  few  individuals  In  the  State 
exerted  some  extra  effort  and  voted  in  per- 
son in  more  than  one  county.  Probably  the 
worst  performance  in  recent  years  In  non- 
resident voting  fraud  was  turned  In  by  the 
resident  of  a  county  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  who,  while  traveling  through  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  State  on  election 


day.  cast  his  vote  personally  in  at  least  four 
counties.     This  is  not  an  isolated  instance, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  most  outstanding  one. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  voter  registration 
amendment,  there  existed  no  effective  sys- 
tem of  controls  to  prevent  voters  from  vot- 
ing on  both  sides  of  a  county  line  if  poll 
taxes  were  purchased  in  both  counties. 
Former  residents  vote 
Then  there  is  another  category  of  migra- 
torj'  voter.    In  this  classification  fall  former 
residents  of  counties  who  continue  to  hold 
poll  taxes  in  those  counties  and  who  con- 
tinue to  vote  in  those  counties,  not  realizing 
that  this  is  taking  place.    In  illustration,  a 
spot  check  of  the  absentee  voters  in  Poin- 
sett County  produced  affidavits  from  six  or 
eight  nonresidents  who  stated  that  they  did 
not  purchase  a  poll  tax  for  Poinsett  County; 
that  they  did  not  have  the  poll  tax  receipts 
in  their  possession;  that  they  authorized  no 
one  to  purchase  their  poll  tax  for  them;  and 
that  they  had  not  made  application  for  ab- 
sentee  ballot.     Nevertheless,   the   names   of 
these    persons   are   shown    in    the   Poinsett 
County    poUbook;    and    applications,    obvi- 
ously   forged,    for    absentee    ballots    were 
mailed  in.    Some  of  these  fraudxilent  appli- 
cations were  among  the  more  than  175  ap- 
plications received  by  the  Poinsett  County 
clerk  from  box  256,  Trumann.     Apparently 
this  box  number  was  vised  by  some  political 
group  as  a  means  of  colonizing  voters. 
Madison  County  highest 
Based  on  some  fact  and  considerable  specu- 
lation, we  would  place  Madison  County  high 
on  the  list  of  areas  infiltrated  by  nonresi- 
dent voters. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Madison  County  voting 
records,  previously  inaccessible,  disappeared 
on  January  13,  a  complete  study  of  election 
frauds  there  will  be  impossible. 

The  highest  percentage  of  absentee  voting 
in  the  State  is  an  indication  that  the  ab- 
sentee box  in  Madison  County  was  manipulat- 
ed for  political  purposes.  More  than  1  of 
every  10  votes  cast  in  Madison  County  was 
cast  in  the  absentee  box.  This  "packing" 
of  the  absentee  box  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
departure  from  the  county  averages.  For 
example,  in  the  Governor's  race,  Faubus  re- 
ceived 64  percent  of  the  total  Madison  Coun- 
ty votes.  But  he  received  91  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  absentee  box.  The  dis- 
crepancy on  the  other  Issues  and  races  were 
considerably  less  dramatic  than  this,  except 
as  to  proposed  amendment  55,  which  received 
a  favorable  vote  on  56  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  absentee  box,  but  only  41  percent 
of  the  coimtywide  votes. 

Affidavits  on  file 
The  affidavits  and  tape  recordings  on  file 
now  with  the  council  refiect  that  political 
workers  in  Madison  County  went  into  the 
surrounding  counties  persuading  residents  of 
those  counties  to  vote  in  the  Madison  County 
absentee  box.  How  many  fraudulent  votes 
were  cast  in  this  fashion  may  never  be  de- 
termined, but  the  fact  remains  that  it  did 
happen.  Now  the  persons  who  cast  those 
fraudulent  votes  in  the  Madison  County  ab- 
sentee box  cannot  be  brought  to  Justice  for 
the  crimes  committed  due  to  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  county  clerk,  Charles  Whorton, 
to  permit  examination  of  the  voting  records 
prior  to  their  theft. 

Migratory  voter  problem 
The  migratory  voter  problem  was  also  pres- 
ent in  Perry  County.  Although  the  percent- 
age of  clearly  invalid  applications  is  rela- 
tively low  when  compared  with  other  coun- 
ties, many  of  the  applications  have  been  filled 
out  by  the  same  person  and  mailed  to  per- 
sons outside  the  county  and  State  for  their 
signatures.  In  such  cases,  there  is  an  In- 
discriminate use  of  the  term  "work"  as  a 
cause  for  being  absent.  Nine  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  total  vote  of  Perry  County 


(which  exceeded  the  number  of  eligible  vot- 
ers as  shown  by  the  last  census)  was  cast 
in  the  absentee  box.  We  have  contacted  sev- 
eral longtime  residents  of  Perry  County  and 
have  gone  over  the  list  of  absentee  voters 
with  them.  A  large  number  of  these  absen- 
tee voters  are  unknown  to  the  Perry  County 
residents  of  the  wards  In  which  the  voters 
are  supposed  to  reside. 

As  our  studies  are  stiU  incomplete  on 
Perry  County,  we  can  offer  no  statistics  at 
this  time. 

Conway  County,  the  perennial  home  of 
the  out-of-state  voter,  once  again  opened 
its  absentee  box  to  the  applications  and 
votes  of  many  persons  who  have  not  lived 
in  Conway  County  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  votes  cast  were  by  persons  who 
have  not  entered  the  State  of  Arkansas  in 
recent  years.  Other  than  the  problem  of 
adulterating  the  Conway  County  vote  with 
the  votes  of  nonresidents,  no  other  unusual 
problems  were  encountered,  although  this 
county's  results  are   stiU  being  studied. 

In  all  counties  where  noruresident  voting 
has  become  a  problem,  there  were  few  if  any 
controls  over  the  purchase  of  poll  tax  re- 
ceipts. In  fact,  in  some  counties  poll  tax 
receipts  were  purchased  in  large  blocks  by 
politically  active  personages  for  individuals 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  paid  a  dollar 
for  the  privilege  of  voting. 
Irregiilaritles  and  Noncompliance  With  Laws 

Many  thousands  of  illegal  votes  were  cast 
in  the  November  election  simply  through 
failure  of  the  voters  or  the  county  clerk  to 
conform  with  the  laws.  The  most  extreme 
example  is  that  of  Pike  County.  The  voter 
list  shows  that  190  absentee  votes  were  cast 
and  counted.  Nevertheless,  only  135  appli- 
cations were  on  record,  of  which  127  were 
clearly  Invalid  on  their  face.  Some  applica- 
tions were  not  on  the  prescribed  form,  some 
were  not  signed  by  the  voter,  some  gave  no 
reason  whatever  for  being  absent  from  their 
precinct,  and  some  were  no  more  than  nota- 
tions on  a  scratch  pad.  This  left  only  8  pos- 
sible valid  votes  of  the  total  of  190. 

But  apparently  there  were  no  voters'  state- 
ments submitted  with  the  ballots,  none  being 
on  file.  This  means  that  Pike  County,  If  in 
fact  the  voter  statements  were  not  presented, 
had  no  valid  absentee  votes.  A  majority  of 
the  absentee  applications  examined  from 
Pike  County  were  written  on  commercial 
pads  from  the  clerk's  office,  and  were  filled 
out  by  only  one  or  two  persons.  At  present, 
these  applications  are  In  the  hands  of  a  hand- 
writing expert  to  examine  In  particular  those 
applications  which  appear  to  the  untrained 
eye  to  be  signed  by  the  same  person. 

In  Polk  County,  falliure  to  strictly  comply 
with  the  law  resulted  In  the  Invalidity  of 
about  one-third  of  the  459  ballots  cast.  In 
many  of  these  instances,  the  applications 
were  not  signed  by  the  elector.  Other  ap- 
plications were  simply  in  letter  or  memo- 
randum form  and  not  In  compliance  with 
our  election  laws.  Other  applications  gave 
no  reason  or  an  Inadequate  reason  for  voting 

Of  the  254  absentee  ballot  applications  ex- 
amined in  Monroe  County,  87  were  Invalid 
on  their  face,  all  for  failure  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  On  some  applica- 
tions, persons  other  than  the  applicant 
signed.  On  others,  the  requests  were  made 
by  letter  or  on  notes  rather  than  on  the 
prescribed  form.  And  in  others,  no  reason 
or  an  insufficient  reason  was  given  for  being 
absent. 

Of  the  246  applications  examined  from 
Cleburne  County,  there  were  156  invalid  on 
their  face.  Not  all  of  these  156  persons  ap- 
plying voted,  124  actually  casting  ballots. 
The  problem  in  this  county  is  that  most  oi 
the  applications  were  made  by  letter. 

The  council  previously  observed,  in  news 
releases  prior  to  the  November  election,  thai 
hundreds  of  applications  for  absentee  ballots 
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In  Garland  County  were  Illegal  for  much  the 
same  reason  as  those  listed  above  for  the 
other  counties.  One  difference,  however,  is 
that  in  Garland  County  error  was  Invited  by 
furnishing  prospective  absentee  voters  with 
a  form  of  application  which  permits  It  to 
be  signed  by  one  other  than  the  voter.  Of 
course,  votes  cast  upon  such  an  application 
would  be  illegal  and  void. 

A  high  percentage  of  Invalid  applications 
was  also  noted  In  Woodruff  County,  where 
of  153  votes  counted,  65  were  Illegal  because 
of  invalid  applications. 

The  problem  of  sloppy  procedures  In  ad- 
ministration of  absentee  voting  was  graphi- 
cally Illustrated  in  Logan  County,  where  an 
election  contest  for  the  office  of  county  Judge 
was  recently  concluded. 

In  Logan  County,  375  absentee  votes  were 
cast  and  counted.  Of  this  total,  147  were 
declared  Illegal  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
of  the  election  contest.  These  votes  amount 
to  some  39  percent  of  the  total  absentee  vote, 
and  the  illegalities  were  primarily  the  result 
of  failure  of  the  applicant  to  make  applica- 
tion on  the  prescribed  form  or  failiue  of 
the  applicant  to  sign  the  application.  As  to 
those  applications  received  in  time,  the 
coimty  clerk  could  and  should  have  returned 
the  Illegal  applications  to  the  applicant  ad- 
vising the  voter  to  submit  another  applica- 
tion in  proper  form.  Had  this  simple  pro- 
cedure been  followed,  those  voters  would 
not  have  been  disenfranchised  and  their  votes 
could  have  been  counted  in  that  very  close 
election  contest. 

E.  CONCLtrSlON 

The  foregoing  findings,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, should  not  be  considered  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  all  fraud  Involved  In  the 
November  election.  Even  the  limited  areas 
studied  by  the  council  have  not  been  com- 
pletely explored. 

The  council  files  are  replete  with  evidence 
of  voting  frauds  occurring  at  the  polls,  but 
not  so  easily  categorized  as  the  studies  we 
have  chosen  to  present  In  this  initial  report. 
But  as  we  have  stated,  oiu-  files  are  open  for 
Inspection  by  anyone  as  to  any  of  our  areas 
of  inquiry. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  civic  groups,  volunteers,  county 
clerks,  county  election  commissioners,  and 
Democratic  and  Republican  Party  officials 
without  whose  asslstaiice  we  could  not  have 
conducted  this  study. 

We  hope  that  something  good  may  come 
of  our  study.  With  necessary  revisions  in 
our  voting  laws,  greater  appreciation  of  the 
election  process  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  willingness  of  Arkansas  citizens  to  per- 
form their  public  duty  from  time  to  time 
by  serving  as  election  Judges  and  clerks. 

Our  election  process,  at  best,  Is  rather  In- 
efficient, but  It  marks  the  difference  between 
our  democratic  society  and  totalitarian  sys- 
tems. The  voice  of  the  people  can  best  be 
heard  through  the  ballot,  and  we  should 
never  condone  or  close  our  eyes  to  any  con- 
dition which  would  pollute  or  adulterate  the 
Integrity  of  the  vote  In  any  election  on  any 
candidate  or  issue. 


URBAN  RENEWAL:  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widn.all]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  that  our  Federal  income  taxes  fall 
due,  it  is  worth  noting  an  urban  renewal 


program  that  appears  to  be,  after  some 
uncertain  starts,  a  good  example  of  a 
profitable  use  of  taxpayers  funds.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  outUned  in  a 
New  York  Times  article  of  April  11, 
1965.  The  article  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Lee  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
social  ethics  at  Yale,  and  L,  Thomas 
Appleby,  former  development  adminis- 
trator of  New  Haven's  urban  renewal 
program. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  urban  renew- 
al program  in  general,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  authors  felt  compelled 
to  deny  that,  in  New  Haven  at  least, 
"urban  renewal  means  Negro  removal". 
From  the  facts  given  us  in  the  article, 
there  is  apparently  a  great  improvement 
within  the  past  2  years  since  the  August 
1963  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  sharply  criticized  the  re- 
sults of  dislocation  in  Connecticut  urban 
renewal  projects,  including  New  Haven's. 

Nor  were  New  Haven's  projects  always 
as  successful  in  appearance  as  now. 
There  was  a  period  of  time,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  locating  developers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  downtown  projects. 
Small  businessmen  were  displaced  to  an 
out-of-the-way  triangle  area.  The  first 
apartment  house  for  luxury  apartments, 
University  Towers,  had  a  high  vacancy 
rate  at  first,  and  a  good  deal  of  vacant 
land  was  quite  apparent  around  the 
square.  The  first  rehabilitation,  in 
somewhat  of  the  style  of  the  Georgetown 
section  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  for 
Georgetown  type  incomes. 

New  Haven's  urban  renewal  program 
has  taken  a  new  turn,  however,  as  con- 
struction continues  unabated,  and  the 
needs  of  all  income  levels  are  being  given 
ever-increasing  consideration.  In  fact, 
it  is  this  concern  for  the  people  involved 
in  the  process,  rather  than  simply  for 
buildings  and  plans,  that  sets  New  Haven 
apart  as  an  example  for  other  cities  and 
towns  to  follow. 

Mr.  Appleby  has  recently  been  named 
director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  and  his  rec- 
ord in  New  Haven  holds  out  great  promise 
for  our  Nation's  Capital.  He  will  find 
that  in  the  Southwest  project  at  least, 
urban  renewal  has  meant  Negro  removal. 
Of  the  23,000  low-  and  middle-income 
people  living  in  the  area  prior  to  clear- 
ance, 76  percent  were  Negro.  Today, 
after  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion it  Is,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  90  percent  white.  Judging  from 
the  General  Accounting  OflSce  criticisms 
of  relocation  in  Washington,  which 
found  relocation  into  substandard  dwell- 
ings and  the  use  of  a  different  criteria  for 
judging  a  building  standard  for  reloca- 
tion than  for  clearance,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  can  learn  from  Mr.  Appleby. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Apple- 
by would  modify  his  positions  with  re- 
spect to  clearance  and  rehabilitation.  He 
holds,  in  this  article,  that  the  only  way 
to  go  about  urban  renewal  in  our  cities 
is  by  clearance;  "by  knocking  down  the 
worst  slums  and  starting  over."  In  some 
cases  this  may  be  true,  but  Congress  in 


the  1964  Housing  Act,  in  adopting 
amendments  that  I  offered,  made  clear 
that  clearance  was  a  last  resort,  not  the 
first  priority. 

Mr.  Appleby  also  seems  certain  that 
since  1954  rehabilitation  has  been  suc- 
cessful. In  fact,  as  Urban  Renewal  Com- 
missioner William  L.  Slayton  told  Action, 
Inc.,  last  fall,  the  Federal  Government 
has  simply  been  "not  equipped"  to  deal 
with  rehabilitation,  however  many  plans 
they  may  have  given  that  label. 

The  chairman  of  Action's  Rehabilita- 
tion Committee,  Seth  Taft,  of  Cleveland, 
recently  told  the  membership  at  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  meeting,  that  he  did  not 
"know  of  any  city  in  the  country  where 
you  can  say  there  has  been  a  successful 
rehabilitation  program." 

It  is  obvious  that  despite  the  success 
in  New  Haven,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram carmot  afford  to  rest  on  its  laurels. 
There  is  a  need  for  people,  within  the 
program,  who  are  concerned  for  the  peo- 
ple affected  by  the  program.  Old  ap- 
proaches must  be  reexamined,  mistakes 
admitted,  and  corrected,  problems  an- 
ticipated and  avoided  or  met  through  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action.  The 
article  on  New  Haven's  program  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  move 
forward  in  other  areas. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Apr. 
11,  1965] 

"You  Shove  Out  the  Poor  To  Make  Houses 

FOR  THE  Rich" 

(By    William    Lee    Miller    and    L.    Thomas 

Appleby) 

New  Haven,  Conn. — A  faculty  member  of 
Amherst,  visiting  Yale  recently,  looked 
around  at  the  very  Impressive  rebuilding  of 
the  center  of  New  Haven  and.  after  the  man- 
ner of  professors,  was  not  Impressed. 

"Where  are  the  Negroes  who  used  to  live 
here?"  he  asked.  "They  push  the  poor  peo- 
ple out  and  put  up  these  luxury  apartments 
and  fancy  stores  and  office  buildings.  Urban 
renewal  means  Negro  removal." 

This  Is  one  of  the  more  pungent  crltlclsnas 
of  lu-ban  renewal  expressed  nowadajrs  by  lib- 
erals, reflecting  their  disenchantment  with 
a  tool  for  social  reform  which  they  them- 
selves sponsored.  It  is  criticism  that  hurts, 
because  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  slum  dwellers — not  to  mention  the 
future  of  our  cities — depends  on  continued 
public  support  for  the  renewal  program. 
These  allegations  must,  therefore,  be  refuted 
as  they  arise,  and  fortunately  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  can  supply  most  of  the 
evidence  to  do  so.  (There  are  also  criticisms 
from  the  right,  of  course,  about  Goverrmient 
interference  with  freedom  and  subsidies  for 
uneconomic  uses  of  land;  but  clvlc-mlnded 
people  have  long  ago  agreed  that  a  great 
many  human  needs  are  not  going  to  be  served 
at  all  by  a  free  market  left  entirely  to  Itself.) 

The  urban  renewal  program  came  Into 
being  as  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
The  Idea  was  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  (prohibi- 
tive for  any  private  agency  or  for  goverxunent 
at  a  lower  level)  of  buying,  clearing  and 
reselling  slum  land. 

This  meant  a  greater  use  by  local  govern- 
ments of  "eminent  domain."  Whereas  be- 
fore they  had  taken  private  properties  for 
public  use  (a  highway  or  a  school),  now 
they  could  take  private  properties  for  a 
public  purpose — to  eliminate  slums  and 
lu-ban  blight.  The  Federal  Government 
made  It  possible  to  tear  down  one  set  of 
private  properties  (tenements,  flophouses, 
rundown    businesses) ,    to    compensate    the 
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owners  and  to  resell  the  land  to  another 
set  of  private  developers  and  owners  for 
ofHce  buildings,  housing  projects,  hotels  and 
business  plazas. 

The  program  has  since  spread,  prospered 
and  been  improved  by  further  legislation — 
especlallF  by  the  1954  Housing  Act,  which 
provided  for  commercial  redevelopment,  re- 
habilitation of  existing  buildings  and  com- 
prehensive urban  planning.  To  date,  $4.7 
billion  has  been  provided  for  renewal  proj- 
ects which  are  dramatically  visible  In  the 
center  of  many  cities  from  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Pittsburgh  to  San  Francisco.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  spending  at  the  rate 
of  $700  million  a  year  on  the  program  and 
the  President's  housing  message  proposes 
that  this  be  raised  to  $750  million — which  is 
still  not  nearly  enough,  according  to  most 
people  in  the  field. 

New  York  City  has  spent  the  largest 
amount,  but  its  program  in  the  past  has 
emphasized  clearance  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  rehabilitation,  and  is  still  far  too 
small  for  the  staggering  and  unique  prob- 
lems of  the  great  metropolis.  The  top  four 
cities  in  total  xirban-renewal  spending  are 
New  York  (population  7.7  million),  Chicago 
(3.5  million),  Philadelphia  (2  million),  and 
New  Haven.  Conn.  (152.000).  New  York  has 
spent  $109  million.  If  it  had  had  a  program 
of  New  Haven's  scope,  it  would  have  spent 
more  than  $1.5  billion. 

But  even  in  New  Haven  some  liberals,  like 
that  Amherst  professor,  are  tmeasy  about 
urban  renewal.  They  charge  that  taxpayers 
in  effect  subsidize  the  erection  of  fancy 
apartment  buildings  like  University  Towers 
(which  has  a  swimming  pool  and  rents  to 
match),  Madison  Towers  and  the  soon-to-be 
constructed  Crown  Towers.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  there  is  no  subsidy,  because 
the  cleared  land  is  sold  at  market  value,  and 
also  that  those  are  valuable  properties  which 
help  to  make  a  beautiful  city  and  markedly 
increase  its  tax  base.  Rebuilding  New 
Haven's  center  has  already  added  over  $9 
million  to  the  tax  list  of  this  medium-sized 
city — $2.9  million  last  year  alone.  Further- 
more, we  want  the  people  who  live  In  those 
apartments  to  stay  in  the  city.  We  need 
them  and  the  money  they  spend. 

The  liberal  critic,  however,  may  say  that 
this  answer  only  confirms  his  worst  fears. 
"You  have  shoved  out  the  poor  to  make 
homes  for  the  rich,"  he  claims.  "You  may 
help  the  city's  finances,  but  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  people  who  used  to  live  on  Oak 
Street?"  (Oak  Street,  once  New  Haven's 
most  notorious  slum,  has  been  wiped  away 
by  urban  renewal  and  replaced  by  those 
Towers  and  by  a  highway  connector,  among 
other  things.) 

There  are  two  answers  to  this.  One  is 
defensive — that  those  displaced  are  better 
housed  today  than  they  ever  were.  The  sec- 
ond is  more  positive — that  without  urban  re- 
newal the  problems  of  the  destitute  who 
once  lived  on  Oak  Street  would  not  have  be- 
come the  visible  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  are  now.  Urban  renewal 
is  a  weapon  the  community  needs  to  meet 
that  responsibility. 

The  defensive  argvmaent  is  based  on  sta- 
tistics showing  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  displaced  by  lu-ban  renewal— 
the  removed  Negroes — have  moved  into  bet- 
ter housing;  that  a  lot  less  slum  now  exists. 
Today  there  simply  isn't  as  much  "sub- 
standard" housing  In  New  Haven  as  there 
was  when  Oak  Street  existed. 

But  are  the  people  who  lived  on  Oak 
Street  and  In  other  renewal  areas  now  paying 
a  higher  rent  than  before?  This  is  another 
sore  point  with  liberals.  The  answer  is  yes — 
they  are,  on  the  average,  paying  higher  rents, 
but  only  slightly  higher,  and  for  better 
housing. 

Many  relocated  families — 151  of  the  886 
from  Oak  Street — have  moved  into  low-In- 
come public  housing,  where  they  have  prior- 


ity, and  where  rents  are  pegged  at  21.8  per- 
cent of  the  family's  gross  income — usually 
less  than  they  were  payinj  before.  More- 
over, many  relocated  families  are  on  welfare, 
so  that  the  change,  one  way  or  another.  In 
rent  has  not  affected  their  budget,  since  the 
rent  is  part  of  their  grants. 

What  about  the  others?  A  study  Just  com- 
pleted of  the  100  families  most  recently  re- 
located into  private  housing  in  New  Haven 
shows  that  they  paid  an  average  of  16.8  per- 
cent of  their  Income  for  rent  before  reloca- 
tion and  20.3  percent  afterward.  Thus  their 
rents  did  go  up,  on  the  average,  but  they  are 
still  below  the  21.8  percent  the  public  housing 
laws  regard  as  standard. 

That  is  the  general  picture.  What  about 
individual  cases?  Having  looked  over  the 
case-by-case  summary  of  the  100  families,  we 
found  that  the  extremes  have  become  less 
extreme.  The  "worst"  case  before  reloca- 
tion— in  terms  of  percentage  of  income  paid 
for  rent — was  that  a  woman  with  a  large 
family  who  made  $365  a  month  and  paid  out 
$151  a  month  for  rent — 40.3  percent  of  her 
income.  After  being  relocated,  she  is  now 
paying  $120  a  month — 32.9  percent  of  her  in- 
come— and  is  still  the  worst  case. 

Most  of  the  increased  rent  is  being  paid 
by  those  who  were  paying  quite  low  rents 
before  relocation.  The  percentages  come 
down  from  40  percent  but  up  from  15  per- 
cent, and  more  of  them  now  cluster  around 
20  percent.  These  figures  do  not,  of  course, 
tell  the  whole  story  about  the  misery  of  slvun 
dwellers,  but  they  do  indicate  that,  on  bal- 
ance, urban  renewal  has  not  added  to  the 
misery. 

Is  there  a  long  wait  and  much  scrambling 
around  before  these  families  find  new  homes? 
Not  if  the  relocation  agency  can  help  it.  The 
New  Haven  agency's  14  workers  go  to  great 
lengths  to  help  them  find  the  places  they 
want — even  if  the  family,  as  has  happened, 
turns  down  the  first  five  offers,  and  even  to 
the  point  of  playing  cupid  in  one  celebrated 
instance  so  that  a  couple  could  meet  public 
housing  standards. 

Very  well,  say  some  critics,  but  do  the 
families  Just  move  to  another  slum  or  Negro 
ghetto?  The  answer  to  this  is  no.  The 
New  Haven  family-relocation  office  has  a  wall 
chart  showing  where  all  the  relocated  fami- 
lies have  gone  from  each  project.  Negroes 
cluster  only  in  the  public-housing  projects. 
Elsewhere,  racial  distribution  is  very  mixed 
throughout  the  city. 

It  Is  clearly  apparent  that  urban  renewal 
does  not  make  worse  housing  for  the  poor 
in  New  Haven,  and  that  holds — despite  par- 
ticular exceptions  and  soft  spots — for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Nearly  30  percent  of  the 
housing  units  in  New  Haven  were  substand- 
ard in  the  early  fifties  before  the  city's  urban 
renewal  programs  began:  today  less  than  15 
percent  are,  and  by  1970  New  Haven  may 
be — in  this  sense  at  least — the  Nation's  first 
slumless  city. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  5,000 
families  relocated  from  New  Haven's  proj- 
ects— 95  percent  from  the  early  Oak  Street, 
Church  Street,  and  Wooster  Square  projects 
and  99  percent  from  the  more  recent  Dix- 
well  and  Hill  High — have  been  placed  in 
standard,  not  slum,  housing.  In  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  it  is  clear  from  Federal  statistics 
that  9  out  of  10  families  relocated  from  re- 
newal areas  have  moved  up  to  standard 
housing. 

All  this,  however,  is  part  of  the  defensive 
answer  to  the  critics  of  \irban  renewal.  The 
more  positive  reply  Is  that  It  haa  brought 
the  urban  poor  to  the  community's  attention 
and,  at  its  best,  provided  not  only  new 
houses  but  new  neighborhoods  and  new  sets 
of  possibilities. 

It  Is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  recent  anti- 
poverty  tracts  like  Michael  Harrington's  "The 
Other  America,"  as  well  as  of  President  John- 
son's program  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  Mayor 


Richard  C.  Lee's  efforts  in  New  Haven,  that 
the  American  public  has  been  forced  to  pay 
attention  to  the  poor,  but  urban  renewal 
has  been  doing  the  same  thing  for  years. 
Many  liberals  uneasy  about  urban  renewal 
but  enthiisiastic  about  the  "war  on  poverty" 
should  remember  that  experience  with  family 
relocation  was  one  of  the  principal  well- 
springs  of  the  national  antlpoverty  program, 
uncovering  problems  of  the  urban  poor  that 
had  been  kept  out  of  sight  for  decades 
and  making  them  a  public  responsibility. 

Urban  renewal  has  a  greater  potential  for 
eliminating  ghettoes  and  segregated  living 
than  any  other  program  yet  devised — if  a 
city  uses  It  in  the  right  way.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, with  strong  fair-housing  efforts,  to 
move  a  small  and  select  number  of  Negro 
families,  mostly  middle  class,  out  into  the 
lily-white  surburbs — but  the  great  mass  of 
Negroes  will  stay  right  where  they  are  now, 
in  the  center  of  the  cities.  (Having  middle- 
class  Negroes  move  out.  Incidentally,  is  rather 
a  mixed  blessing:  these  are  precisely  the 
leaders  who  are  needed  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  where  problems  are  concentrated.) 

Civil  rights  laws  alone,  therefore,  are  not 
going  to  alter  racial  patterns  in  the  Harlems 
of  the  land.  The  only  way  to  achieve  inte- 
grated living  in  the  blighted  centers  of  our 
great  cities  is  by  clearance — by  knocking 
down  the  worst  slums  and  starting  over. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  what  is  to  be 
built  on  the  cleared  land  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced mixture  of  industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  elements  in  a  city's  overall  plan. 
It  has  to  be  said  that  cities  vary  widely  in 
their  answers  to  this  question,  but  the 
Amherst  professor  and  other  liberals  like  him 
should  not  condemn  all  urban  renewal  on 
the  strength  of  a  few  failures. 

In  New  Haven,  for  instance,  redevelop- 
ment has  spread  over  1,000  acres,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  luxury  apartments,  a  tele- 
phone building  and  the  Oak  Street  connector 
have  replaced  the  old  Oak  Street  fire  traps. 
In  other  renewal  areas  throughout  the  city 
new  low-  rent  housing  projects  are  a  major 
feature — hotising  for  the  elderly  in  Wooster 
Square,  Newhallville,  Dwight,  and  Dixwell, 
co-op  housing  in  the  same  neighborhoods. 
This  is  new  housing,  added  to  New  Ha- 
ven's stock  of  public  housing  from  the 
thirties  and  forties. 

One  of  the  cooperative  housing  ventures 
now  being  shown  to  prospects  is  directly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Dixwell  area,  New  Haven's 
small  version  of  Harlem.  Like  all  these  proj- 
ects, it  will,  of  course,  be  Integrated.  To  buy 
a  unit  a  family  has  to  have  $325  to  put  down, 
and  must  be  able  to  pay  from  $91  to  $129  a 
month,  depending  on  the  number  of  rooms. 
This  does,  it  is  true,  put  these  units  out  of 
reach  of  the  very  poor,  but  those  who  can 
pay  it  are  not  only  covering  their  rent, 
utilities,  and  property  taxes,  but  are  building 
up  equity.  The  other  day  a  young  former 
resident  of  Dixwell  walked  wide  eyed  and 
marveling  around  Florence  Virtue  Homes  and 
remarked,  "I  never  thought  I'd  see  anything 
like  this  built  here." 

Too  many  people,  in  New  Haven  and  the 
Nation,  equate  urban  renewal  with  new 
business  buildings  downtown.  Important  as 
a  healthy  downtown  is,  there  is,  or  can  be, 
much  more  to  it  than  that.  It  means  the 
planned  rebuilding  of  the  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities  of  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods. Suppose  60  years  ago,  when  JacoD 
Riis  walked  Theodore  Roosevelt  night  after 
night,  despairing  and  angry,  through  the 
miserable  conditions  of  Five  Points  and  the 
Bends,  they  had  had  a  public  agency  that 
could  go  in,  plan,  level,  and  rebuild— what 
could  they  not  have  achieved? 

Yet  there  are  still  people  who  say:  "New 
Haven's  urban  renewal  Is  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  country.  Too  few  people  are  Involved 
in  the  decisions — the  inhabitants  of  the  areas 
to  be  renewed  mMst  be  consulted."    And  then 
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there  are  those  whom  Mitchell  Svirldoff,  di- 
rector of  New  Haven's  antlpoverty  program, 
calls  "slum  romantics,"  represented  by  a  New 
Haven  literary  man:  "I  used  to  be  in  favor 
of  urban  renewal.  But  then  I  talked  to 
artist  friends  of  mine  who  couldn't  any  long- 
er find  top-floor  studios  and  cheap  cold- 
water  fiats." 

Put  these  criticisms  together  and  we  have 
a  poignant  picture  of  happy  slum  dwellers 
enjoying  a  varied  and  Interesting  life  In  their 
cold-water  flats  until  shoved  out  of  their 
congenial  neighborhoods  by  a  few  powerful 
bureaucrats.  Their  homes  are  then  de- 
stroyed and,  after  a  long,  messy  delay,  re- 
placed by  badly  designed  office  buildings  and 
luxury  apartments.  It  is  a  powerful  indict- 
ment, but  it  is  false. 

Although  there  have  been  occasions  when 
developers  were  too  quick  with  the  bulldoz- 
er, destroying  esthetically  or  historically 
valuable  buildings  and  viable  lower  income 
communities,  since  1954  there  has  been  a 
growing  emphasis  on  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion and  on  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures. 

And  in  the  late  fifties  "planning  with  the 
people"  became  a  major  theme  in  urban 
renewal.  In  New  Haven  the  Wooster  Square 
project  was  developed  in  more  than  100  meet- 
ings with  residents  of  the  area,  and  the  same 
thing  is  now  going  on  in  Dixwell,  Newhall- 
ville, and  the  section  called  "the  Hill." 

But  there  are  limits.  "Planning  with  the 
people"  cannot  always  be  as  dandy  and 
democratic  as  it  sounds.  What  happens 
when  a  neighborhood  says  it  wants  no  Ne- 
groes, no  low-income  public  housing,  no  site 
for  a  public  high  school?  Some  times  that's 
exactly  "what  the  people  in  the  area  them- 
selves want,"  but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  work 
with  on  a  communitywide  basis. 

There  has  been  a  progression  in  American 
efforts  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  cities 
and  slums.  Public  housing  was  the  great 
thing  in  the  late  thirties,  urban  renewal  the 
featiu-ed  program  of  the  fifties,  antlpoverty  is 
the  rage  now.  In  the  beginning  the  first  two 
were  oversold  leading  to  negative  reactions  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  neither  was  a  cure- 
all,  and  one  day  the  same  thing  may  happen 
with  the  "war  on  poverty."  It  is  important 
not  to  look  on  these  programs  as  panaceas, 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  not  to  overdo  the 
criticisms.  In  the  second. 

The  low-income  public-housing  projects 
built  in  the  late  thirties  and  the  forties  with 
such  hope  and  promise  now  are  said  to  have 
become  "legalized  slums"  or  "fireproof 
slums."  At  the  very  least,  it  is  desirable  for 
slums  to  be  fireproof,  but  in  fact  far  more 
was  accomplished  than  that.  Decent  hous- 
ing was  provided  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  that  simply  was  not  available 
before  and  which  the  free  market  was 
simply  not  going  to  provide. 

It  is  true  that  public  housing  did  not 
eliminate  slum  life  and  slum  behavior,  but 
that  merely  proved  that  "decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary"  housing  tmder  public  control  is 
not,  in  itself,  enough  to  win  the  battle 
against  the  slum. 

Similarly,  urban  renewal,  which  grew  in 
part  out  of  the  background  of  public  hous- 
ing, has  now  reached  a  stage  where  It  in- 
spires disillusionment  among  its  onetime 
liberal  supporters.  But  again  they  should  re- 
member that  while  there  have  been  many 
failures  and  deficiencies,  it  is  a  complicated 
program  involving  a  long  and  difficult 
journey  between  cup  and  lip. 

It  still  represents  the  expanded  role  for 
public  planning  for  public  purposes  that 
liberals  long  have  advocated.  That  conserva- 
tives should  attack  it  is  understandable. 
Liberals,  however,  would  surely  be  better 
advised  to  look  behind  the  standard  criti- 
cisms of  urban  renewal  and  work  to  make 
It  a  more  effective  tool  for  the  social  purposes 
in  which  they  believe. 


ROLLCALL  VOTE  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLtmON  310 

Mrs.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gtjrney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, April  14, 1  was  ill  and  unable  to  at- 
tend the  session  of  the  House,  and  con- 
sequently missed  the  rollcall  vote  on 
House  Resolution  310,  which  provided 
$50,000  additional  expenses  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Had 
I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 
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MANUFACTURERS'  EXCISE  TAX  ON 

PASSENGER    AUTOMOBILES    AND 

TRUCKS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  passen- 
ger automobiles  and  trucks. 

Like  all  excise  taxes  imposed  during 
wartime  as  temporary  measures,  its  rea- 
son for  being  has  long  since  expired. 
Reasons  for  its  not  being  are  numerous 
and  obvious. 

Elimination  of  the  passenger  car  tax 
would  stimulate  purchase  of  new  and 
used  automobiles,  creating  Jobs  not  only 
in  the  basic  industry  itself  but  in  allied 
industries  and  businesses.  One  business 
in  every  six  is  automotive.  One  out  of 
every  seven  workers — more  than  11  mil- 
lion Americans — is  employed  in  highway 
transport. 

Automobile  production  utilizes  21  per- 
cent of  all  steel,  61  percent  of  all  rubber, 
32  percent  of  all  zinc,  12  percent  of  all 
aluminum,  49  percent  of  all  lead,  and 
58  percent  of  all  upholstery  leather  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent of  all  new  passenger  cars  are  sold 
to  firms,  salesmen,  or  others  whose  live- 
lihoods are  dependent  on  automobile 
transportation.  As  much  as  one-fourth 
of  the  $1.7  billion  of  automobile  excise 
tax  revenue  collected  annually  is  added 
to  the  consumer  cost  of  producing  other 
goods  and  services.  We  have  seen  na- 
tional recessions  triggered  by  a  slump 
In  the  automobile  manufacturing  Indus- 
try; repeal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax 
could  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
economy  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  repeal  of  the  10- 
percent  excise  on  cars  and  trucks  will  be 
one  of  the  areas  covered  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  ser^ds  his  promised,  and 
long-awaited,  excls^  tax  message  to  the 
Congress. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  140  years 
ago  Daniel  Webster,  in  speaking  of  the 
necessity  for  education  in  a  democratic 
society  said : 

Education,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good 
government,  should  be  universally  diffused. 
Open  the  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  to  all  the 
children  of  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the 
excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
children. 

Since  that  far-off  day,  the  necessity 
for  education  in  America  has  not  dimin- 
ished by  so  much  as  one  iota;  indeed, 
due  to  the  industrial,  technological,  and 
scientific  revolutions,  it  has  increased 
tremendously.  Education  is  still  the 
primary  means  of  accomplishing  "the 
ends  of  good  government."  And  yet  for 
far  too  many  Americans,  poverty  is  a 
bar  to  educating  their  children.  By 
acting  wisely  we  did  loosen  that  bar  and 
made  a  giant  stride  toward  an  avowed 
goal  of  all  who  have  the  good  of  our 
Nation  at  heart — the  quality  education 
of  every  American  child. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  which  I  voted  for 
closely  adheres  to  the  educational  recom- 
mendations of  our  President.  Its  aims 
have  the  general  approval  of  educational 
bodies,  such  as  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers;  of  religious  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  Agudath  Israel  of  America, 
the  executive  council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  of  highly  respected  com- 
mentators of  American  life,  including 
Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Walter  Lippmann, 
and  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  I  can  also 
state  that  the  bill  had  the  backing  of 
the  people,  some  of  the  respected  news- 
papers, and  educational  authorities  in 
my  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  follow- 
ing words  from  a  telegram  to  our  great 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK  in  connection  with  hearings  on  the 
bill  are  indicative  of  this  support: 

I  have  been  Instructed  by  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  to  respectfully  notify  you 
that  our  organization  wishes  to  be  recorded 
as  supporting  HS,.  2362  and  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  874.  We  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  support  of  these  two  measures. 
(Signed)  William  A.  Welch, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted,  I  insert  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks  two  editorials  in  support  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  taken  from  the  Springfield 
Union,  in  my  home  city,  and  the  Boston 
Globe,  both  printed  on  April  13: 
[From  the  Springfield  Union,  Apr.  13,  1965] 
New  Source  or  School  Funds 

Is  President  Johnson's  new  aid-to-educa- 
tion   program    the    doorway    to   the    Great 
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Society  or  the  keyhole  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  assume  control  of 
the  Nation's  public  schools? 

Conceivably  It  could  be  either.  But  those 
who  fear  the  evil  of  Federal  control  may  be 
reacting  too  strongly  too  soon.  The  weight 
of  evidence  suggests  that  State  and  local  au- 
thorities can  make  good  use  of  the  new  bene- 
fits without  diminishing  their  present  roles. 

For  one  thing.  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
entirely  new  to  many  local  hands.  Spring- 
field, for  example,  has  had  a  generally  favor- 
able experience  with  money  supplied  to  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas. 

Nevertheless,  the  act  Is  a  breakthrough  to 
new  ground.  It  will  provide  $1.3  billion  to  94 
percent  of  the  country's  public  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  year  starting  July  1,  with  sub- 
sequent authorizations  to  be  measured 
against  needs.  Massachusetts  is  eligible  for 
nearly  $20  million,  and  Springfield  for  a  por- 
tion of  that. 

The  dominant  philosophy  of  this  measure — 
to  improve  the  public  education  offered 
youngsters  in  poor  neighborhoods — presents 
an  unprecedented  challenge  to  local  admin- 
istrators and  policymaking  boards.  If  lack 
of  money  has  been  an  obstacle  to  spreading 
the  quality  of  education  around  evenly  In 
the  past,  this  obstacle,  at  least,  is  being 
lessened. 

The  task  will  be  to  direct  the  funds  where 
the  most  good  will  be  done  the  underprivi- 
leged children,  rather  than  on  Improvements 
where  education  already  is  good.  Com- 
munities may  have  to  face  hard  choices  be- 
tween elaborate  new  buildings,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  additional  teachers — perhap.'?  with 
a  bonus  for  special  skills  at  inspiring  slum 
inhabitants — on  the  other. 

The  national  civil  rights  awakening  and 
the  war  on  poverty  are  very  much  involved. 
In  fact,  the  antipoverty  effort  may  overlap 
the  educational  effort  at  some  points.  That 
Is  one  of  the  hazards  of  falling  back  on  the 
admittedly  cumbersome  Federal  machinery 
to  finance  local  programs. 

But  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  hard-taxed 
States  and  localities  can  make  the  necessary 
advances  in  these  areas  without  reclaiming 
a  greater  share  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar. 
That  is  what  Is  happening  now,  and  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  if  the  present  generation  of  ad- 
ministrators measures  up  to  the  challenge 
and  opportunity. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  13,  1965] 
Milestone  in  EDTJc.^TION 

The  signing  by  President  Johnson  of  the 
$1.3  billion  aid-to-education  bill  is  a  mile- 
stone. It  was  preceded  by  decades  of  dead- 
lock and  bitter  fighting,  and  In  almost  all 
the  earlier  struggles  the  sticking  point  was 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

The  overwhelming  Senate  vote  on  the 
measure  Friday  night,  in  Just  the  form  the 
administration  wanted  it,  was  Mr.  Johnson's 
greatest  legislative  victory.  He  was  obvi- 
ously deeply  moved  when  he  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  it  at  the  old  Texas  country  school 
where  he  had  his  first  lessons,  and  gave  the 
I>en  he  used  to  his  first  teacher. 

He  said  then  he  deeply  believed  that  "no 
law  I  have  signed  or  will  ever  sign  means 
more  to  the  future  of  our  Nation." 

Of  the  $1.3  billion  aid  package  for  this 
year,  Massachusetts  is  slated  to  get  a  rela- 
tively small  portion,  about  $19.6  million. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  distribution  formula, 
which  primarily  aids  schools  in  areas  of 
poverty.  The  Bay  State's  percentage  of  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families  (under 
$2,000)  is  among  the  lowest  of  the  States — 
namely  4  percent.  The  upshot  is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  "educational  poverty"  dollars 
will  go  to  the  rural  Southern  States.  It  may 
help  their  attitude  In  education  for  Negroes. 

A  more  equitable  formula  may  be  worked 
out  In  years  to  come.    But  most  Massachu- 


setts residents  will  be  content  for  now  that  a 
major  general  ald-to-educatlon  measure  has 
at  last  been  passed.  They  will  recall  the 
acrid  row  In  1949  over  aid  to  parochial 
schools  In  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft's 
bill.  The  bitterness  reached  Its  height  In 
a  public  spat  between  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  and  the  late  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. The  cardinal  later  quarreled  publicly 
with  the  late  President  Kennedy — who  be- 
lieved that  direct  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools  is  imconstitutlonal. 

The  new  measure  will  provide  aid  to  private 
and  church  schools — but  indirectly.  For 
pupils  in  all  schools  it  will  provide  text- 
books, library  facilities  and  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  educational  services  they  do  not  now 
have. 

The  main  point  of  the  administration  is 
that  the  Federal  aid  will  go  to  parochial 
pupllE — not  parochial  schools.  In  this  way 
It  is  hoped  that  the  divisive  issue  will  have 
been  skirted,  and  that  the  law  will  survive 
a  constitutional  challenge. 

That  such  a  challenge  will  come  Is  a  cer- 
tainty. There  are  sincere  persons  and 
groups  who  are  all  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation— but  feel  that  the  new  law  simply 
does  not  meet  the  constitutional  test  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  State.  But  even  If 
the  high  court  should  knock  out  this  In- 
direct aid  to  parochial  schools.  It  does  not 
mean  that  Federal  funds  would  stop  flowing 
Into  public  schools.  The  two  can  be 
separated. 

Even  with  the  relatively  small  size  of 
Massachusetts'  allotment.  Its  receipt  here 
will  be  most  welcome.  The  big  lift,  of  course, 
would  come  with  legislative  passage  of  the 
Willis  report  recommendations,  and  a  new 
tax  program  to  relieve  property  owners. 

The  Federal  Constitution  is  silent,  specifi- 
cally, on  aid  to  religious  schools,  as  well  as  to 
parochial  pupils.  The  sooner  the  Supreme 
Court  makes  a  definitive  ruling,  the  sooner 
there  will  be  an  end  to  second-guessing  and 
anxiety. 

SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr,  Speaker, 
there  is  an  organization  headquartered 
near  the  city  of  Mercedes,  in  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  known 
as  the  Confederate  Air  Force. 

This  is  not  a  warlike  organization.  It 
is  not  a  political  organization.  I  sup- 
pose one  might  properly  call  it  a  senti- 
mental and  patriotic  organization.  It 
has  one  purpose,  and  only  one:  to  pre- 
serve and  enshrine  the  World  War  n 
aircraft  and  to  honor  the  pilots  who  flew 
these  planes  and  helped  to  defeat  the 
tyrannical  forces  that  threatened  to 
overrun  the  world. 

I  know  personally  many  of  the  fine 
men  making  up  this  organization,  and 
I  join  them  in  deploring  the  fallacious 
news  accounts  which  appeared  recently 
to  the  effect  that  incendiary  leaflets  had 
been  dropped  over  Selma,  Ala.,  from  a 
Confederate  Air  Force  plane. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 

The  Confederate  Air  Force  has  no 
affiliation  whatsoever  with  any  of  the 
white  supremist  groups,  or  with  any 
civil  rights  group.    It  does  not  have  even 


one  member  in  the  Alabama  area,  nor 
does  it  have  any  aircraft  within  1,500 
miles  of  Selma,  Ala. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  false 
charge,  I  asked  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
learn  the  identity  of  the  pilot  respon- 
sible for  dropping  the  leaflets.  The  FAA 
sent  two  inspectors  to  the  Selma  area 
from  its  southern  regional  office  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  and  they  worked  throughout 
the  night  running  down  leads. 

The  FAA  has  reported  to  me : 

Our  Inspectors  talked  to  U.S.  marshals, 
border  patrol,  National  Guard,  and  FBI  peo- 
ple; however,  none  was  able  to  tell  us  from 
which  aircraft  the  drop  was  made  since  there 
were  several  aircraft  in  the  vicinity. 

If  the  pilot  can  ever  be  identified,  the 
Confederate  Air  Force  is  prepared  to  file 
charges  against  him  for  falsely  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  member  of  that 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  highly  proper 
to  make  this  known  to  you  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  that  there  is  no 
finer  group  of  men,  and  no  more  dedi- 
cated Americans,  who  cherish  and  love 
this  country  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded,  than  the  men  who  com- 
pose the  Confederate  Air  Force. 


CONTINUITY    IN    THE    OFFICE    OP 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  vote  to  pass  the  President's 
succession  bill,  I  wish  to  make  my  views 
on  this  subject  clearly  written  in  the 
Record. 

For  more  than  l^^^  centuries  this  Na- 
tion has  played  a  dangerous  form  of 
brinkmanship  with  the  highest  office  in 
our  land,  the  office  which  today  U  with- 
out a  doubt  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential in  the  democratic  world. 

This  bill,  we  have  passed,  will  rectify 
previous  inconsistencies  and  lack  of  con- 
cise planning  in  the  following  important 
processes:  discharging  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President  in  the  event  of 
his  disability  or  incapacity;  and  assuring 
the  continuity  in  office  of  the  Vice 
President. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  hesitation 
and  lack  of  direction  in  the  above  areas 
lead  to  potential  paralysis  of  our  form  of 
government.  Surely  none  can  deny  the 
seriousness  of  these  voids  in  conjunction 
with  the  position  our  country  assumes  in 
the  free  world.  That  we  have  escaped 
the  possible  tragic  repercussions  of  these 
omissions  have,  as  the  President  has  said, 
"been  more  the  result  of  providence  than 
any  prudence  on  our  part." 

I  am  happy  that  we  have  acted  with 
diligence  and  speed  to  pass  this  bill. 
This  was  a  bill  which  cut  across  party 
lines;  partisan  politics  must  and  were 
relegated  to  extinction  so  that  we  could 
concentrate  on  the  most  sacred  of  legis- 
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lative  pronouncements — the  amendment 
of  our  Constitution. 

The  importance  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent need  not  be  dwelled  on;  the  impor- 
tance of  the  office  of  Vice  President  has 
been  indelibly  written  by  the  tragic 
events  in  November  1963.  The  Vice 
President,  outside  of  his  increased  au- 
thority, participation,  and  responsibility 
as  an  elected  official,  must  be  a  position 
which  allows  instantaneous  transition  to 
the  pov.'ers  of  the  Presidency.  Under 
this  bill  we  have  a  significant  departure 
from  previous  law  on  the  subject.  It 
declares  that  when  the  Vice-Presidency 
becomes  vacant,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  candidate  who  shall  take 
ofiBce  after  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  filling  the 
office  of  Vice  President  when  it  becomes 
vacant  is  to  permit  the  person  next  in 
line  to  become  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems he  will  face  should  he  be  called 
upon  to  act  as  President.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  this  end,  we  must  assure  that 
the  position  will  be  filled  by  a  person 
who  is  compatible  to  the  President.  Cog- 
nizance of  this  principle  has  led  the 
major  political  parties  to  allow  the  presi- 
dential candidate  to  choose  his  own  can- 
didate for  Vice  President.  In  this  way, 
the  country  would  be  assured  of  a  Vice 
President  of  the  same  political  party  as 
the  President,  someone  who  would  pre- 
sumably work  in  harmony  with  the  basic 
policies  of  the  President. 

The  incapacity  or  disability  of  the 
President  has  also  been  resolved  by  this 
bill.  The  Constitution  while  offering 
procedure  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Presi- 
dency, in  case  of  death  or  our  Chief 
Executive,  is  silent  on  the  procedure 
when  the  President  is  incapacitated  by 
injury,  illness,  senility,  or  other  inflic- 
tion. The  country's  security  and  move- 
ment must  not  be  entrusted  to  the  Im- 
mobilized hands  or  incomprehending 
mind  of  a  Commander  in  Chief,  un- 
able to  command. 

We  have  passed  a  bill  which  will  allow 
the  transitions  of  power  to  move  to  the 
Vice  President  and  back  to  the  President 
in  case  of  the  latter's  disability.  The 
finalizing  of  this  plan  will  lend  conti- 
nuity of  power  and  leadership  to  the 
office  of  the  Presidency.  The  past  his- 
tory of  our  country  has  illuminated  se- 
quences in  which  this  country  was  stag- 
nated due  to  a  President's  disability.  I 
Implored  this  House  to  act.  and  they 
have,  to  prevent  the  possibility  that  this 
Nation  will  be  encumbered  with  an 
Executive  who  cannot  act. 


FARLEY  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  CMr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matteu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubt- 
edly members  of  both  parties  have  been 
fondly  aware  of  a  great  American  and 
patriot,  Mr.   James  A.  Farley,  former 


Democratic  National  Committee  chair- 
man and  Postmaster  General,  whom  we 
affectionately  call  "Jim."  Mr.  Farley 
was  in  my  district  last  week  and  was  in- 
terviewed by  an  outstanding  reporter, 
Mr.  Jack  Kofoed  of  the  Miami  Herald 
on  April  7.  On  April  6,  Mr.  Farley's 
wisdom  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald 
strongly  supporting  the  present  admin- 
istration's current  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam. I  am  happy  to  have  this  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues' information: 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Apr.  6.  1965] 
Farley  Lattds  Viet  Policy 

Jim  Farley,  former  Postmaster  General  and 
^5emocratlc   National    Committee   chairman, 
^  declared  here  Monday  he  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorses the  Johnson  administration  policies 
in  Vietnam  adding  that  "we  have  no  other 
choice  in  the  matter." 

"We're  in  there  and  It's  our  fight  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,"  Farley  told  reporters  dur- 
ing a  brief  stopover  in  Miami.  "The  thing 
I'm  sorry  about  is  that  other  nations  are  not 
giving  us   more   assistance. 

"I  thoroughly  approve  of  what  President 
Johnson  and  the  administration  are  doing 
in  Vietnam  and  I  think  this  is  the  attitude 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people," 
Farley  said. 

He  said  he  sees  no  danger  of  Vietnam 
accelerating  into  World  War  III  "because 
of  the  potential  nuclear  strength  we  have." 

The  76-year-old  Farley,  who  Just  com- 
pleted a  2-week  business  trip  to  the  Carib- 
bean area  as  board  chairman  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Export  Corp.,  said  he  believes  "Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  will  undoubtedly  go  down  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  Presidents  of  oui  country." 

[From   the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    Apr.    7, 

1965] 

Jack  Kofoed  Says  "Thanks"  Is  a  Woed  Not 

Too  Often  Used 

The  phone  Jangled.  I  answered.  The 
voice  was  strong,  vigorous.  It  said:  "Hello, 
Jack.   This  is  Jim  Farley." 

Jim  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Commission  when  I  went  to  work  In 
Big  Town.  He  was  a  man  of  Irish  charm, 
keen  intelligence,  an  unsurpassed  knowl- 
edge of  politics,  and  an  amazing  memory. 
Farley  went  on  to  maneuver  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  into  the  Presidency,  and  get 
him  reelected  by  the  greatest  landside  of 
votes  ever  known  in  our  history  until  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  election  last  year.  For  years 
Jim  has  headed  Coca  Cola's  export  division. 

We  liked  each  other  In  the  old  days,  but 
our  paths  were  widely  divergent.  I  saw  him 
a  few  times  during  the  Roosevelt  days,  and 
occasionally  thereafter.  But  James  Aloyslus 
Farley's  memory  reaches  far  into  the  past. 
He  isn't  one  to  forget  someone  he  liked 
when  we  were  all  younger  and  the  world 
was  not  so  tense. 

When  he  passes  through  Miami  on  his 
way  to  South  America,  he  calls,  and  we 
chat  a  bit.  It  Is  the  kind  of  though tfulness 
that  makes  the  world  a  warmer  place  In 
which  to  live. 

My  day  was  brighter  because  of  his  call. 
A  small  thing  In  Itself,  perhaps,  but  It  Is 
a  continuation  of  small  things  that  bring 
a  lift  to  the  heart. 

Before  Jim's  call,  the  day  had  started 
well.  I  had  written  a  piece  about  Debbie 
Reynolds  when  she  was  here.  A  note  came 
from  her  in  Beverly  Hills,  thanking  me  for 
being  nice  to  her. 

Thanks  Is  a  word  not  often  used,  par- 
ticularly to  columnists,  so  Debbie  Reynolds' 
thoughtfulness,  and  Jim  Farley's,  gave  me 
a  great  lift. 

Courtesy  Is  the  most  neglected  of  all  at- 
tributes to  a  happy  life.  Lack  of  It  causes 
thousands  of  deaths  by  automobiles,  breaks 


up  marriages,  makes  enemies  of  those  who 
should  be  friends.  People  like  Jim  Farley 
and  Debbie  Reynolds  are  Instinctively 
courteous  because  they  are  nice  people,  way 
deep  down  nice  people.  Everyone  cannot 
only  help  make  the  days  of  others  pleasanter 
because  of  thoughtfulness,  but  their  own 
much  happier,  too. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XLVin 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  articles  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  5,  1965  on  the 
continuing  crime  crisis  in  New  York. 

The  articles  are  a  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis."  and  follow: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis:    Courts,  Public 
Criticized  by  Murphy 

(Note. — In  yesterday's  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis,"  the  Herald  Tribune  documented  the 
growing  fear  of  violence  In  the  streets  and 
even  the  homes  of  New  York  as  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  Its  citizens.  Today, 
Police  Commissioner  Murphy,  three  district 
attorneys,  and  the  head  of  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  give  their  views  as  to 
what  should  be  done.) 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
staff) 

Charging  that  judicial  decisions  and  public 
Indifference  have  handicapped  the  police  de- 
partment's efforts  to  protect  the  city's  8  mil- 
lion people.  Police  Commissioner  Michael  J. 
Murphy  called  yesterday  for  an  urgent  re- 
examination of  the  "delicate  balance  between 
Individual  liberties  and  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole." 

"The  weapons,  which  we  have  used  with 
success  in  the  defense  of  our  communities, 
are  being  blunted  by  Judicial  decisions  smd 
rusted  by  public  indifference,"  he  said  at 
the  monthly  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"We  ask  with  Increasing  urgency  for  a  new 
look,  a  new  deal,  a  new  frontier.  We  ask 
that  you  consider  the  road  ahead  and  decide 
for  yourselves  whether  this  overprotectlon 
of  the  Individual  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity will  lead  to  Utopia  or  to  a  hell  on 
earth." 

The  commissioner  said  he  spoke  of  this  not 
In  bitterness  or  criticism  but  as  a  statement 
of  fact. 

He  added  that  "when  efforts  are  made,  as 
they  have  been  In  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
enact  legislation  formalizing  basic  concepts 
(of  police  authority),  they  are  met  with  ac- 
cusations of  'police  state'  and  Invasions  of 
Individual  rights. 

"These  objections,"  he  said,  "come  In  large 
measure  from  well-meaning  groups  and  In- 
dividuals who  pride  themselves  on  their 
zealous  safeguarding  of  individual  rights. 
What  they  fall  to  realize,  and  what  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  tends  to  overlook.  Is  that 
the  history  of  democratic  society  Is  a  con- 
stant reevaluatlon  of  the  delicate  balance 
between  Individual  liberties  and  the  welfare 
of  society." 

New  York's  growing  awareness  of  violence 
in  the  streets  was  heightened  with  the  re- 
lease of  the  crime  statistics  several  weeks  ago. 

The  shocking  figures  showed  that  in  only 
1  year  major  crimes  of  violence  had  risen 
13.8  percent,  assaults  13.9  percent  (and,  ac- 
cording to  police,  many  are  never  reported). 
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robberies  17.1  percent,  forcible  rapes  28.1 
percent,  murders  and  nonnegUgent  man- 
slaughters 16.1  percent,  and  major  subway 
crimes  52  percent. 

Contributing  to  this  crisis  in  crime,  said 
Commissioner  Murphy,  an  attorney,  are  "ris- 
ing crime  rates  and  billions  of  dollars  lost 
by  theft  and  vandalism.  They  wreak  their 
havoc  in  needless  deaths  and  injiu-ies.  They 
have  as  adjuncts  the  menace  of  drug  addic- 
tion, the  perversion  of  our  moral  standards, 
and  the  untold  misery  of  homes  broken  by 
crimes  of  violence  and  sexual  molestations. 

"In  fact,  the  fate  and  future  of  our  young 
and  our  Nation  are  at  stake.  For  those 
who  follow  us  either  must  be  strengthened 
to  continue  our  fight  or  unfortunately  be- 
come captives  or  collaborators  of  the  forces 
of  crime." 

He  said  the  police  are  "puzzled  and  bitter 
because  too  often  they  are  ill  supplied  and 
ill  supported  by  the  community,  which  hides 
in  its  homes,  ignofing  the  battle  ranging 
around  it."  remain  the  primary  deterrent 
against  "complete  criminal  victory." 

He  was  highly  critical  of  the  citizens'  pre- 
vailing attitude  toward  the  police  and  said 
that  even  if  there  were  some  20th-century 
Paul  Revere  to  awaken  the  citizenry  to  the 
growing  crisis  of  crime,  "he  would — I  fear — 
be  met  with  false  cries  of  "brutality'  and  an- 
swered with  a  constant  refrain,  'Let's  not  get 
involved.'  " 

Emphasizing  that  professional  law  enforce- 
ment officials  do  not  and  never  will  condone 
"brutalized  extraction  of  confessions  or  other 
illegal  acts  committed  in  securing  evidence 
of  guilt,"  he  maintained  that  "carefully  con- 
trolled legal  procedures  do  not  create  a 
gestapo. 

"Police  states,"  he  continued,  "are  created 
when  the  community  loses  its  perspective, 
accepts  slogans  and  catchwords  instead  of 
facts,  and  when  a  government  of  laws  is 
weakened  by  corruption  of  its  Judiciary,  the 
abdication  of  its  responsibilities  by  the  bar 
and  by  the  legislative  branch — and  by  pub- 
lic apathy." 

He  hastened  to  add,  however,  that  he  did 
not  foresee  "that  horrible  day  for  this  great 
Nation." 

Outspoken  and  hard  hitting  in  his  charges 
of  civil  apathy  and  disrespect,  Commissioner 
Murphy  gave  three  specific  examples  of  re- 
cent cases  emphasizing  what  he  called  "some 
of  our  current  problems." 

In  the  first,  policemen,  with  probable  cause 
to  arrest  a  suspect  for  robbery,  arrived  at  a 
hotel  where  the  suspect  was  staying  only 
to  be  told  that  he  was  out.  After  explain- 
ing to  the  room  clerk  what  they  were  after 
and  their  concern  because  the  man  was 
known  to  be  armed,  the  police  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  room. 

The  suspect  was  not  there  but  the  police 
quickly  found  a  gun,  with  a  clip  and  car- 
tridges. When  the  man  returned  to  his 
room,  the  police  arrested  him. 

The  court  ruled,  however,  that  the  search 
for  and  seizure  of  the  gun,  clip,  and  car- 
tridges was  unreasonable,  struck  down  the 
subsequent  conviction  of  the  defendant  and 
ordered  a  new  trial.  According  to  the  com- 
missioner, the  State  will  not  be  permitted 
to  use  the  weapon  in  evidence  at  the  retrial. 

"Had  the  accused  been  in  his  room,"  said 
the  commissioner,  "the  search  and  the  sei- 
zure would  have  been  reasonable  because 
it  would  be  considered  incidental  to  his 
lawful  arrest.  The  gun  could  then  have  been 
properly  admitted  in  evidence  and  his  con- 
viction would  have  been  upheld." 

In  the  second  case,  a  defendant  and  two 
companions  who  had  been  sitting  in  a  parked 
car  since  10  p.m.  were  arrested  for  vagrancy 
at  4  in  the  morning.  After  they  had  been 
booked,  police  searched  their  car  and  found 
two  loaded  revolvers,  caps,  women's  stock- 
ings fone  with  mouth  and  eye  holes,  rope, 
pillow  slips  and  an  Illegally  manufactured 


license  plate  equipped  to  be  snapped  over 
another  plate. 

Though  they  were  convicted  of  conspiracy 
to  rob  a  bank,  the  conviction  was  set  aside 
when  the  court  ruled  that  the  search  and 
seizure  of  the  articles  was  improper  because 
the  car  had  not  been  searched  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest. 

"Thus,"  according  to  the  commissioner, 
"very  convincing  evidence  could  never  be 
used.  As  Judge  Cardoza  said,  'The  criminal 
is  to  go  free  because  the  constable  has 
blundered." 

In  the  third  case,  a  policeman  watched  a 
man  drag  a  heavy  suitcase  down  the  street 
one  night,  stop  at  a  public  bench,  place  the 
valise  behind  him  and  sit  down.  The  police- 
man walked  over  to  the  man  and  asked  him 
where  he  had  obtained  the  valise. 

"What  valise?"  the  man  answered. 

REFUSES  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS 

When  the  policeman  told  the  man  he  had 
seen  him  drag  the  valise  down  the  street 
and  place  it  behind  the  bench,  the  man  re- 
fused to  answer  any  further  questions.  At 
this  point,  the  policeman  took  the  man — 
and  the  valise — into  the  station. 

Though  subsequent  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  suitcase  contained  articles  that 
had  just  been  stolen,  the  court  ruled  that 
the  arrest  was  unlawful  and  the  evidence 
of  the  burglary  illegally  seized  because  the 
policeman  did  not  know  the  burglary  had 
been  committed  when  he  approached,  ques- 
tioned and  detained  the  defendant.  Because 
of  this,  the  case  against  the  defendant  was 
dismissed. 

Concluding  his  talk.  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy said.  "It  is  an  established  safety  pro- 
cedure that,  before  a  plane  takes  to  the  air, 
a  warning  light  flashes  the  words,  'Fasten 
your  seat  belts.' 

"I  would  suggest  that  every  time  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  further  limit  the  authority 
of  law  enforcement,  your  own  warning  light 
go  on  and  that  you  be  prepared  to  fasten 
your  seat  belts  for  the  turbulent  flight  Into 
the  gathering  storm." 

VIEWS  ON  CRISIS  SERIES 

Earlier  In  the  week.  Commissioner  Murphy 
offered  a  special  statement  of  his  views  to 
the  Herald  Tribune's  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis"  series.    In  it,  he  said : 

"It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual advancement  that  we  the  people 
impose  limitations  and  rigid  restraints  on 
our  police.  We  are  a  highly  civilized  society 
living  in  the  midst  of  violence.  The  criminal 
mind  has  no  principles;  only  contempt  for 
society  manifested  in  aggression,  violence, 
and  defiance  of  our  laws." 

Our  system  of  Justice  frequently  favors  the 
criminal  and  frustrates  law  and  order.  But 
in  our  advanced  society  we  would  have  it  no 
other  way.  When  crime  erupts  in  a  neigh- 
borhood and  tension  runs  high,  the  law 
abiding  community  calls  for  police  action 
and  indulges  in  wishful  thinking:  hoping  for 
some  master  stroke  to  end  the  terror.  But 
the  police  must  deal  with  reality  within  the 
framework  of  established  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  rules  of  evidence.  This  kind  of 
challenge  impels  the  police  toward  ever 
greater  achievement;  accomplishments  which 
are  reflected  each  day  with  an  increasing 
number  of  arrests  on  the  streets  of  our  city. 
Last  year,  felony  arrests  rose  14.6  percent; 
misdemeanor  arrests  increased  17.5  percent. 

If  crime  were  purely  a  police  matter  there 
would  be  less  criminal  acivity  In  New  York 
City  than  in  any  other  community  on  earth. 
Our  police  force  Is  a  mUitant,  highly  dis- 
ciplined, smooth  functioning  organization 
second  to  none.  Police  strength  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  26,210.  And  we  are  still  grow- 
ing. Five  hundred  men  are  scheduled  for 
induction  in  April  and  more  In  June.  For 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  Mayor 
Wagner  has  recommended  an  additional  in- 
crease of  1,000  men. 


Increases  in  police  manpower  will  un- 
doubtedly improve  the  community's  safety 
and  repose.  But  I  have  no  illusion  that  law 
enforcement  alone  can  eradicate  crime,  a 
substantial  reduction  in  crime  requires  the 
sustained  and  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
courts,  the  legislature,  educators,  social 
scientists  and  clergy;  all  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  police  and  supported  by  the  great 
multitude  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  police  are  not  omniscient;  nor  can 
they  be  omnipresent.  It  would  be  imprac- 
tical and  unrealistic  to  station  a  policeman 
on  every  street  and  corner,  at  every  business 
establishment.  In  every  hallway.  In  every  self- 
service  elevator,  in  every  backyard,  in  every 
alley;  ad  infinitum. 

The  responsibility  for  crime  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive police  matter.  The  responsibility 
must  be  placed  where  it  belongs  on  the  crim- 
inal element  and  on  the  society  in  which 
crime  breeds.  The  police  are  neither  guaran- 
tors nor  insurers  of  social  behavior.  In  New 
York  City,  we  have  the  best  trained  and  best 
equipped  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
world.  But  we  can  offer  no  panacea.  To  look 
to  the  police  for  a  miracle  cure  for  the  twisted 
criminal  mind  is  to  flirt  with  fantasy  and 
ignore  the  world  of  reality. 

The  criminal  element  constitutes  a  very 
small  minority  but  their  conduct  has  great 
and  terrifying  impact  on  the  entire  com- 
munity. A  high  degree  of  peace  and  good 
order  Is  within  our  grasp.  But  It  requires  a 
massive  attack  by  all  of  society:  The  courts, 
the  legislature,  teachers,  clergy,  sociologists, 
penologists,  probation  authorities  and  the 
great  mass  of  people  who  respect  the  law- 
firm  in  purpose  and  united  in  action — can 
have  a  profound  effect  in  achieving  a  more 
peaceful  community. 

In  terms  of  Improved  public  safety,  the 
New  York  City  police  force  is  making  more 
progress  at  a  faster  rate  than  any  other  law 
enforcement  agency  on  earth.  Tliey  will  con- 
tinue to  work  tirelessly  and  relentlessly  to 
protect  the  public  peace. 
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A  CrrT  Afraid  :  What  Four  Lawmen  Sat 

(Note. — Crimes  of  violence  have  soared  in 
New  York  City  and  the  fear  of  violence  con- 
tinues to  spread  among  the  city's  8  million 
people.  As  they  have  never  been  before, 
New  Yorkers  today  are  afraid — in  their 
streets,  in  their  parks,  in  their  subways. 
and  even  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes 
and  apartments.  Here.,  for  the  Herald 
Tribune's  "New  York  City  in  Crisis"  series, 
four  experts,  the  men  who  must  supply  the 
answers,  explore  the  problems  and  offer  pos- 
sible answers.) 

Prank  D.  O'Connor,  district  attorney, 
Queens  County: 

"There  is  a  growing  temptation  to  believe 
that  somewhere  in  the  process  of  law  enforce- 
ment, criminal  investigation  and  prosecution 
there  is  a  magic  switch  that  only  needs  to 
be  thrown  to  solve  the  problem  of  crime.  All 
of  us  in  law  enforcement  sincerely  wish  there 
was  such  a  switch. 

"But  reality  is  more  complicated  and  stub- 
born. And  to  compound  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  our  concept  of  crime  is  changing. 

"No  field  of  human  concern,  therefore,  is 
marked  by  more  ferment  and  contradictions 
today  than  the  criminal  law. 

"Some  people  cry  out  for  rehabilitation 
and  prevention,  others  for  defendants  rights, 
still  others  for  swift  prosecution  and  long 
sentences  and  still  others  for  shorter  sen- 
tences, etc. 

"If  all  the  sugetested  panaceas  were  em- 
braced IndLscrlmlnately,  the  crime  cost  ^- 
ready  second  only  to  defense — would  prob- 
ably exceed  the  defense  budget  Itself  and  still 
be  of  doubtful  value. 

"To  devise  a  new,  balanced  and  realistic 
attack  on  crime,  we  must  see  the  whole 
problem  and  distinguish  reality  from  Illu- 
sion. 


"Unless  guilty  people  can  be  proven  guilty, 
the  law  and  all  it  can  ever  offer  Ideally  by 
way  of  rehabilitation  and  prevention  Is  at 
once  academic  and  even  laughable. 

"And  yet,  law  enforcement  is  being  di- 
vested of  many  of  the  sound  instruments  of 
Evilt  investigation  and  secure  prosecution  by 
courts  concerned  with  antiseptic  almost  an- 
gelic methods  of  proof  and  with  principally 
one  phase  of  the  problem — the  rights  of  de- 
fendants. These  rights  are  precious  but  they 
are  only  part  of  the  complexus  of  problems 
and  Interests  involved  with  crime.  Layman 
and  professional  must  try  to  see  the  whole 
problem  and  make  a  conscientious  and  en- 
lightened study  of  all  the  values  involved  and 
then  act.  Prom  a  presidential  panel  to  a 
metropolitan  institute  of  criminology  such 
study  is  already  being  considered. 

"In  my  Judgment,  these  are  some  of  the 
more  important  areas  where  courageo\is  and 
creative  study  and  action  must  follow: 

"The  effectiveness  of  tlie  policeman  on  the 
beat  must  be  enhanced.  His  may  not  be  the 
last  word  on  the  law  but  it  is  very  often  the 
very  first.  The  law  must  be  definite  and 
realistic  enough  to  enable  him  to  act  with 
dispatch  and  sureness. 

"The  public  must  accept  a  single  standard 
of  Justice  not  a  double  one — when  they  are 
injured  and  when  they  are  Injuring. 

"Some  laws  which  are  in  a  state  of  flux — 
like  those  involving  gambling  and  narcotics 
addiction — must  frankly  be  revised,  pruned 
or  outrightly  abolished.  Addiction  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  related  to  approximately  half  of 
our  urban  crime.  It  is  primarily  a  sickness 
and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

"First  offenders  should  be  helped  In  the 
fullest  sense  of  that  term.  That  does  not 
mean  excused  or  ignored. 

"Fair  and  equal  treatment,  especially  with 
regard  to  sentencing  must  characterize  our 
justice. 

"Courtesy  and  reasonable  dispatch  mtist 
accompany  the  handling  of  cases.  Plea- 
taking  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  subject 
for  suspicion.  Many  factors  enter  into  tak- 
ing a  plea  and  mercy  may  be  one  of  them  in 
some  instances  but  so,  too,  may  information. 
Its  value  to  the  system  Is  also  Important  as 
a  factor  in  reducing  the  backlog. 

"We  must  continue  to  develop  and  be  able 
to  use  an  ever  improving  20th-century  in- 
vestigative technology  on  the  20th-century 
criminal  syndicate. 

"We  must  remember,  however,  that  there 
Is  no  ultimate  magic  in  the  criminal  law. 
For  the  law  establishes  only  an  Immediate 
context  wherein  other  arts,  disciplines,  pro- 
fessions and  sciences  must  be  allowed  to  work 
their  power  ultimately  over  the  moral  char- 
acter, mental  and  physical  life  of  the  offender 
during  a  long  period  of  time  and  under  the 
most  ideal  circumstances. 

"As  a  background  of  this  professional  re- 
evaluation  of  the  criminal  law,  there  must 
certainly  also  be  a  concurrent  promoting  of 
a  fair  and  more  humane  society,^  for  crime 
is  still  rooted,  in  part  at  least,  in*  the  other 
complicated  social,  economic  and  moral  prob- 
lems of  our  time." 

Aaron  E.  Koota,  district  attorney.  Kings 
County : 

"The  problem  of  crime  basically  is  two- 
fold. First  are  the  underlying  causes  or 
conditions  in  our  society  which  are  conducive 
to  crime.  Within  this  category  lie  the  ab- 
sence of  fair  and  equal  employment  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, lack  of  proper  housing  and  environ- 
ment. These,  however,  present  long-range 
problems  to  which  are  addressed  the  studied 
efforts  of  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
public  officials  and  civil  leaders. 

"But  how  do  you  approach  the  second 
phase,  which  is  the  immediate  problem  of 
dealing  with  day-by-day  crimes  of  violence? 
In  the  County  of  Kings,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  violent  crimes.  To  meet 
this  expanding   challenge   of   the   criminal. 


Immediate  and  vigorous  law  enforcement  is 
essential. 

"A  serious  obstacle  to  such  enforcement 
lies  in  the  present  confused  and  muddled 
state  of  the  law  in  areas  such  as  search  and 
seizure,  wiretapping,  confessions,  the  right 
of  the  accused  to  counsel  and  the  oft-com- 
peting claims  to  Jvurisdictlon  of  the  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

"Prompt  legislation  to  clarify  these  uncer- 
tainties is  essential  or  law  enforcement  will 
face  insuperable  obstacles.  What  Is  essen- 
tial to  stem  the  tide  of  crime  is  not  so  much 
an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  police  as 
it  Is  a  resolution  of  doubt  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  the  present  powers. 

"An  all-out  assault  by  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  within  the  framework  of  the  law 
Is  Imperative  so  that  the  streets,  our  parks, 
our  subways  may  be  made  safe  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  hoodlum  and  thug  and  re- 
stored to  the  decent  citizens  of  oxir  com- 
munity where  they  rightfully  belong.  Thus 
can  the  city  of  New  York  maintain  and  en- 
hance Its  reputation  as  a  city  of  law  and 
order. 

"It  Is  essential,  also,  that  criminal  busi- 
ness be  dispatched  with  all  possible  speed. 
Justice  delayed  Is  Justice  denied.  Where  a 
backlog  of  cases  exists,  crime  Is  encouraged. 
Since  September  1962,  following  court  reor- 
ganization and  with  the  cooperation  and 
counsel  of  the  administrative  board  of  the 
New  York  State  Judicial  conference,  of  which 
Mr.  Presiding  Justice  George  J.  Beldock  Is  at 
the  helm  in  the  second  Judicial  department, 
the  backlog  of  pending  cases  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  our  criminal  calen- 
dars are  reasonably  up  to  date." 

John  A.  Braisted,  Jr.,  district  attorney, 
Richmond:  "As  far  as  the  court  backlog  in 
Richmond  Is  concerned,  there  Is  a  backlog 
which  has  been  caused  primarily  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  In  1964  there  were  only  six 
trial  terms.  We  believe  that  the  backlog  will 
be  taken  care  of  or  removed,  because  there 
now  have  been  assigned  10  trial  terms. 

"My  personal  opinion  on  reducing  crime 
is  that  there  Is  a  need  to  establish  a  more 
equitable  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
public  to  be  protected  from  criminal  violence 
and  the  rights  granted  to  a  person  accused 
of  crime.  Our  appellate  courts  have  liber- 
ally construed  the  rights  of  an  accused  at  the 
expense  of  public  security.  Victims  of  crime 
have  become  the  forgotten  people.  There  Is 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  rate  of 
crime  and  the  probability  of  conviction. 
Since  the  probability  of  conviction  and  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  have  decreased  as  a 
result  of  these  decisions,  the  rate  of  crime 
has  increased.  This  Is  only  one  cause  for  the 
rise  of  otu*  crime  rate.  There  are  many 
others. 

"There  Is  a  great  need  for  good  housing 
and  good  employment.  The  depressed  eco- 
nomic condition  of  our  people  leads  many 
of  them  to  crime. 

"We  must  quickly  restore  to  the  police 
some  of  the  power  they  had  to  deal  with 
crime.  Because  of  the  decisions  rendered  In 
many  cases,  the  police  are  afraid  to  act. 
They  are  not  sure  If  they  have  made  a  lawful 
arrest  and  are  afraid  of  civil  suits. 

"If  they  had  the  power,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  crime  would  be  reduced." 

Frank  S.  Hogan,  district  attorney.  New 
York  County:  "I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
statement  on  a  subject  so  all-embracing. 
Anything  I  did  say  would  be  inadequate.  I 
don't  want  to  give  the  impression  by  making 
a  statement  that  this  office  has  the  pat  solu- 
tions.   Because  we  dont." 

Isidore  Dollinger,  district  attorney  Bronx 
County :  "Though  the  Herald  Tribune  offered 
to  give  Mr.  Dollinger  any  amount  of  time 
and  cooperation  to  prepare  his  statement, 
the  Bronx  district  attorney  first  delayed  do- 
ing it,  then,  after  a  half-dozen  calls,  said, 
'I'm  much  too  busy.'  " 


John  J.  Cassese,  president.  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association:  "An  essential  ele- 
ment to  the  control  of  crime  in  New  York 
City  is  the  restoration  of  public  respect  for 
the  police  uniform. 

"Initially,  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  adoption  of  a  get-tough  policy  in  the 
poUoe  department.  Juvenile  delinquents, 
known  criminals,  and  potential  violators  of 
the  law  must  not  be  allowed  a  continued  op- 
portunity to  scorn  and  ridicule  policemen. 
Rather  than  enjoying  the  protection  of  civil 
liberties  groups  and  bleeding  hearts,  this 
element  should  be  made  to  feel  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  the  law,  virtth  the  police 
officer  supported  by  his  superiors  and  the 
courts  meting  out  punishment  in  keeping 
with  the  crime. 

"Too  many  cries  of  police  brutality  and 
too  much  leniency  have  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  Under  such  circumstances,  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  is  virtually  impos- 
sible." 


NEW  YORK  CITS'  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XLEX 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxilter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
two  articles  on  the  crisis  in  the  flight  of 
jobs  and  school  dropouts  in  New  York. 

The  articles  are  part  of  the  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  series  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  5, 
1965. 

The  articles  follow: 

New   York   Crrr   in   Crisis:    Fightino  thb 
Flight  of  Jobs — Action  on  Two  Fronts 

(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

The  businssmen  who  are  organizing  to 
fight  the  flight  of  New  York  City  blue  collar 
Jobs,  and  to  combat  other  municipal  prob- 
lems, worked  yesterday  on  two  parallel  fronts. 
They  sought  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  of 
City  Hall,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  reac- 
tion of  both. 

H.  Chandlee  Turner,  Jr..  president  of  the 
3,200-member  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  this  city's  largest 
businessmen's  organization,  reported  on  talks 
with  key  figures  In  both  groups.  He  spoke  to 
Louis  Broido,  former  executive  vice  president 
of  Gimbels,  who  is  Mayor  Wagner's  commis- 
sioner for  commerce  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. He  talked  also  with  Harry  Van  Ars- 
dale,  president  of  the  city  central  labor 
council. 

Mr.  Turner  Is  part  of  the  three-man  com- 
mittee representing  70  presidents  and  board 
chairman  of  the  largest  companies  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  world,  in  attempting  to  pro- 
vide a  citizens'  answer  to  this  city's  difficul- 
ties. 

Mr.  Turner  told  Commissioner  Broido  that 
although  businessmen  want  to  retain  the 
dominant  control  of  the  projected  industrial 
development  corporation,  they  do  want  some 
city  government  representation.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  business- 
men's movement  is  to  find  answers  to  city 
difficulties,  not  to  fight  city  hall. 

A  2-hour  talk  with  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  as- 
sured Mr.  Turner  that  "I  think  he'll  be  be- 
hind our  program."  The  aim  of  the  business- 
men is  to  get  a  half  dozen  labor  leaders  rep- 
resenting the  textile,  printing,  building  con- 
struction, and  other  fields  to  Join  forces. 
The  bulnessmen  want  at  least  some  of  the 
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union  leaders  as  directors  of  the  Job-sponsor- 
ing industrial  corporation. 

The  talk  with  Mr.  Broido  was  an  effort 
to  assuage  what  the  businessmen  under- 
stand are  ruffled  feelings  at  city  hall.  The 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  head 
tried  to  make  plain  that  the  businessmen's 
initiative  is  not  a  personal  attack  on  Mayor 
Wagner.  Many  of  the  persons  active  in  the 
movement  are  convinced  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  City  Hall's  good  will  to  obtain 
needed  zoning  variances,  favorable  taxation 
and  even  the  assignment  of  city  property  for 
development  as  factory  sites.  The  business- 
men have  their  eyes  on  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  in  Brooklyn,  on  Governors  Island 
and  on  other  areas.  They  also  are  mindful 
that  the  city  government  of  Philadelphia 
gave  a  successful  businessmen's  reform  drive 
2  square  miles  of  mimicipal  land  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  hope  with  labor  is  that  imions  will 
not  "throw  the  book"  at  factories  willing  to 
move  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  this  regard  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  himself  has 
sent  a  chill  down  out-of-State  entrepre- 
neurial spines  by  getting  a  5-hour  day  and 
a  5-day  week  for  his  own  electricians  in 
New  York. 

Tlie  197-year-old  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  America's  oldest  businessmen's 
organization,  and  another  of  the  main  sup- 
porters of  the  reform  drive,  held  its  monthly 
meeting  yesterday  in  Its  lofty-cellinged  as- 
sembly hall  at  65  Liberty  Street  and  approved 
all  that  has  been  done  to  date. 

Walter  F.  Pease,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber, put  his  emphasis  on  excluding  politi- 
cians "at  least  at  first"  for  fear  that  they 
might  reduce  the  effort  "to  one  more  of  the 
19  or  20  committees  that  have  ended  by  ren- 
dering a  report,  and  accomplishing  little  or 
anything  else."  He  agreed  that  the  business- 
men at  a  later  stage  shoiild  "cooperate  and 
work  with"  city  officials. 

Meanwhile.  City  Councilman  Theodore  R. 
Kupferman.  Republican-Liberal  of  Manhat- 
tan, introduced  a  resolution  in  the  council 
commending  the  businessmen's  reform  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  what  "has  aptly  been 
termed  a  city  in  crisis." 


Picking  Up  the  Dropouts — A  $5.1  Million 
War  Chest 

(By  Terry  Smith) 

Armed  with  a  $4.6  million  Federal  grant. 
New  York  began  its  first  major  attack  on 
Its  massive  school  dropout  problem  yesterday. 

Mayor  Wagner  announced  the  grant  and 
the  Initiation  of  the  Neighborhood  Job  Corps, 
through  which  5,400  of  the  city's  77,000  un- 
employed youngsters  will  get  Jobs  during 
the  next  6  weeks. 

The  goal,  said  the  Mayor  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  city  hall  yesterday  morning,  is  to 
"break  the  cycle  of  poverty — to  see  that  the 
children  of  poverty  do  not  become  the  fathers 
of  poverty." 

In  the  afternoon.  Mayor  Wagner  went  to 
a  youth  center  in  East  Harlem  and  spoke 
briefly  to  50  of  the  first  recruits,  urging  them 
to  get  the  most  out  of  their  Jobs  and  re- 
minding them  that  "the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram depends  on  you." 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  the  first 
of  the  Federal  antipoverty  programs  to  be 
Integrated  Into  the  city's  antipoverty  opera- 
tions, but  Mayor  Wagner  said  "several"  others 
would  be  announced  during  March. 

The  Youth  Corps  will  provide  part-time 
Jobs  for  900  teenagers  still  in  school  who 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  drop  out  to 
help  support  their  families,  and  full-time 
work  for  another  4,500  teenagers  who  are  out 
of  school  and  out  of  work. 

The  program  will  cost  $5,139,785,  of  which 
$4,621,890  is  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  $517,895  by  the  city.  According 
to  City  Council  President  Paul  R.  Screvane, 
who  Is  also  the  chairman  of  the  city's  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations  Board,  some  70  percent 


of  the  money  will  be  used  for  teenage  wages 
and  the  remaining  30  percent  will  provide 
for  administrative  expenses  and  special  coun- 
seling. 

The  900  teenagers  on  part-time  work  will 
have  jobs  within  their  schools  as  library 
and  clerical  aids,  recreational  assistants, 
switchboiird  operators  and  kindergarten  and 
nursery  school  aids.  None  of  the  students 
will  work  more  than  15  hours  a  week. 

The  youngsters  working  full  time  will  work 
30  hours  a  week  or  less  in  jobs  created  by 
the  city,  community  agencies  and  other  anti- 
poverty  programs.  The  city  will  provide 
about  2.000  of  the  jobs  and  Mayor  Wagner 
emphasized  that  in  no  case  will  a  Youth 
Corps  worker  deprive  someone  else  of  an 
existing  job.  Instead,  new  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated, such  as  clerical  assistants,  aids  in  the 
city  laboratories,  museum  guides,  etc. 

For  each  hoiu"  of  work,  the  teenagers  will 
receive  $1.25. 

The  screening  of  the  Youth  Corps  recruits 
has  already  been  started  by  agencies  such 
as  JOIN  and  HARYOU-ACT  at  centers  in  all 
five  boroughs. 

A  maximum  salary  of  $37.50  per  week  may 
not  seem  a  lot,  but  it  obviously  meant  a 
great  deal  to  20-year-old  Robert  Matos,  who 
was  one  of  the  50  recruits  who  listened  to 
Mayor  Wagner's  speech  at  a  JOIN  Center  on 
East  104th  Street  yesterday.  Robert,  who  lives 
witli  his  pai-ents  in  an  East  Harlem  tene- 
ment, has  been  assigned  a  job  as  a  reception- 
ist in  a  community  center  in  Long  Island 
City,  Queens. 

He  begins  work  there  Monday  and  he 
seemed  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  bringing 
in  $37.50  per  week.  "At  least  it's  a  start,"  he 
said. 


THE  CHALLENGE  AND  PROMISE  OF 
FOREIGN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
man).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
in  the  history  of  international  relations 
has  an  instrument  of  policy  been  either 
more  productive  or  more  abused  than 
the  American  foreign  aid  program.  For 
20  years  the  American  people  have  pro- 
vided assistance  ranging  from  the  recon- 
struction of  the  European  economies  left 
shattered  by  World  War  II  to  the  intro- 
duction of  basic  health  and  educational 
facilities  in  countries  that  are  just  be- 
ginning the  long  process  of  development. 
Throughout  the  period  we  have  squab- 
bled among  ourselves  over  the  real  and 
alleged  shortcomings  of  our  aid  and 
whether  we  ought  to  have  an  aid  pro- 
gram at  all. 

It  is  true  that  foreign  aid  has  not  ful- 
filled the  hopes  with  which  we  undertook 
it,  but  that  has  more  to  do  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  our  hopes  than  with  the 
failures  of  our  aid.  The  value  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  past  is  not  open  to  serious 
challenge.  The  Marshall  plan  saved 
Europe  from  collapse  and  Communist 
domination  after  World  War  II  and  set 
Europe  on  the  road  to  its  cun-ent  pros- 
perity. Nor  has  our  aid  been  ineffective 
in  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  con- 
tributing to  economic  growth  In  the  less 
developed  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Dr.  Isaiah  Frank,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  economic  growth  in 
the  less  developed  world  since  1950  has 
been  at  the  impressive  rate  of  4.2  per- 


cent a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid 
increase  in  population,  a  per  capita 
growth  rate  of  about  2  percent  has  been 
achieved.  The  last  15  years  have  seen  a 
measurable  improvement  in  the  lives  of 
many  millions  of  people  in  the  world's 
poorer  countries. 

The  American  aid  program  has  con- 
tributed to  impressive  economic  progress 
of  which  both  recipients  and  donor  may 
well  be  proud.  Greece,  Israel,  and  Tai- 
wan have  all  developed  strong  economies 
with  the  assistance  of  American  aid. 
India  has  made  steady  if  unobtrusive 
progress  while  maintaining  a  function- 
ing democracy  among  a  population 
which  is  over  a  third  that  of  the  entire 
underdeveloped  world.  Western  aid  in 
the  form  of  foreign  exchange  and  sur- 
plus food  has  substantially  helped  Paki- 
stan and  India,  taken  together,  to  main- 
tain an  industrial  growth  rate  of  about  8 
percent  a  year  and  to  strive  to  produce 
sufficient  food  for  their  soaring  popula- 
tions. American  aid  to  Latin  America 
has  offset  the  effects  of  a  long-term  de- 
terioration in  the  terms  of  trade  for  Latin 
American  exports.  In  Africa,  where  de- 
velopment is  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
skills  of  all  kinds.  Western  aid  is  bringing 
about  an  educational  revolution. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  has 
just  completed  its  fourth  year,  has  now, 
despite  shortcomings  of  administration 
and  other  difficulties,  achieved  a  measure 
of  success.  Preliminary  statistics  for 
1964  show  an  average  increase  of  per 
capita  income  in  Latin  America  of  3 
percent,  part  of  which  may  in  fact  be  the 
result  of  our  aid  program.  The  construc- 
tion of  dwelling  units  and  schoolrooms, 
roads,  some  new  industries,  new  hospi- 
tals, somewhat  increased  food  produc- 
tion and  expanded  business  activity,  has 
generated  some  new  attitudes,  and  the 
beginnings  of  commitments  to  social  and 
economic  reforms  in  several  of  the  Latin 
American  republics.  Again,  some  of  this 
has  been  helped  by  our  Government's 
efforts. 

In  most  of  the  less  developed  nations, 
whether  they  are  under  democratic  gov- 
ernment or  militai-y  rule  or  some  form  of 
homesrown  socialism,  there  has  been  no 
general  tendency  toward  communism. 
In  some  areas.  Communist  pressure  has 
ceased  to  be  an  important  threat.  In 
general,  the  aid  the  rich  countries  have 
provided  to  the  poor  countries  over  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  has  contributed 
to  positive  economic  progress  in  the  face 
of  enormous  obstacles,  and  has  helped 
stem  the  tide  of  anarchy  and  commu- 
nism. 

Foreign  aid  has  not,  by  any  means, 
achieved  all  that  we  had  hoped,  but  it 
has  achieved  a  great  deal  and  can,  if 
properly  reformed,  achieve  much  more. 
We  have  underestimated  the  scope  of  our 
commitments  and  have  been  dissillu- 
sioned.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
if  we  were  now  totally  to  abandon  for- 
eign aid,  not  because  it  has  failed,  which 
it  has  not.  but  because  we  expected  too 
much  of  it. 

As  George  Woods,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  pointed  out,  the  essen- 
tial fact  about  foreign  aid  is  that  "despite 
political  upheavals,  despite  inflation,  de- 
spite outmoded  social  structures,  despite 
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unparalleled  population  growth,  despite 
inadequate  savings  and  investment,  the 
underdeveloped  world  is  moving  forward 
and  the  whole  process  of  development  is 
acquiring  an  encouraging  momentum" — 
addiess  to  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, Hollywood,   Fla.,   December   5, 

1963. 

Foreign  aid  is  neither  the  panacea  that 
we  took  it  to  be  10  or  15  years  ago  nor 
the  bleak  failure  that  those  who  oppose 
it  seem  to  think  it  is.  When  progress 
achieved  is  weighed  against  obstacles 
overcome,  we  can  take  some  pride  in  our 
record  and  view  our  future  aid — if  it  is 
intelligently  modernized — with  modest 
optimism.  Above  all,  as  a  group  of 
American  development  experts  recently 
suggested,  we  must  lengthen  the  time 
horizons  in  our  thinking  and  in  our  ac- 
tion because,  as  they  put  it : 

We  are  dealing  with  the  development  cen- 
tury and  not  the  development  decade  "New 
Directions  in  Foreign  Aid" — statement  of 
experts  published  by  Indiana  University. 

When  all  the  revolutions  of  the  20th 
century— national,  ideological,  military 
and  economic — are  assessed  in  the  per- 
spective of  history,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  revolution  of  economic  development 
will  be  judged  the  most  important.  Prior 
to  World  War  H  economic  development 
was  something  that  took  place  in  the 
West.  In  the  last  20  years  it  has  become 
global,  and  it  is  changing  the  face  of  so- 
cieties that  have  been  virtually  stagnant 
for  centuries.  With  a  growth  rate  of  a 
little  over  4  percent  a  year,  the  total 
income  of  the  underdeveloped  world  has 
about  doubled  in  the  last  15  to  20  years. 
This  means  that  a  revolution  is  being 
wrought  in  the  lives  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  world's  population  and,  like  all 
revolutions,  it  carries  both  the  promise 
of  a  better  life  and  the  certainty  of  un- 
timely disappointments  and  profound 
dislocations. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  world 
economic  revolution  is  likely  to  generate 
many  more  problems  than  it  will  solve. 
One  problem  is  the  unevenness  of  eco- 
nomic development,  not  only  among 
countries  but  within  the  various  sectors 
of  national  economies.  Specifically,  in 
many  underdeveloped  countries  indus- 
trial growth  proceeds  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  while  agriculture  lags  far  behind — 
so  much  so  that  in  some  countries  agri- 
cultural production  per  capita  is  less  than 
it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  At  best,  food 
production  the  world  over  Is  barely  keep- 
ing pace  with  population  growth. 

Another  critical  problem  is  trade.  In 
^e  last  20  years  world  trade  has  ex- 
panded at  an  unprecedented  rate  but 
most  of  the  expansion  has  taken  place 
in  trade  among  the  advanced  coimtries 
and  in  exports  from  the  advanced  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  Exports  from 
the  poorer  countries,  chiefly  primary 
products,  have  not  risen  greatly.  As  a 
result,  these  nations  are  vmable  to  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  finance 
their  development.  To  some  extent  this 
Is  attributable  to  neglect  of  export  in- 
dustries by  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries; the  more  important  reason  is  sim- 
ply that  they  are  in  the  wrong  businesses, 
exporting  primary  products  such  as  basic 
foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials 
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for  which  demand  rises  very  slowly.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  continuous  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  commodities  ex- 
ported by  the  less  developed  countries 
and  increasingly  higher  prices  of  prod- 
ucts imported  from  advanced  nations. 
The  deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade 
thus  threatens  to  choke  off  economic  de- 
velopment unless  the  advanced  nations 
provide  a  steady  and  adequate  flow  of 
essential  foreign  exchange. 

Another  problem  arising  from  the  slow 
growth  of  export  earnings  is  a  mounting 
burden  of  foreign  debts.  Many  less-de- 
veloped countries  are  so  heavily  burdened 
with  short-term  debts  that  an  alarming- 
ly high  proportion  of  their  future  export 
earnings — in  some  cases  up  to  25  or  30 
percent — is  pledged  to  debt  service  over 
the  next  few  years.  They  confront  great 
threats  to  their  continued  economic  de- 
velopment: 

First.  They  may  be  compelled  to  fore- 
go necessary  imports  to  service  their 
debts. 

Second.  They  cannot  afford,  and  lend- 
ers are  unlikely  to  provide,  further  loans 
at  conventional  rates  of  interest. 

Overriding  all  the  other  threats  to  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  population  in- 
crease. At  the  current  rate,  the  world 
population  will  double  in  the  next  40 
years  and  most  of  the  increase  will  oc- 
cur in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  To 
maintain  even  their  existing  levels  of 
nutrition,  housing,  health,  and  educa- 
tion, the  poorer  nations  will  have  to  dou- 
ble their  production  in  the  next  40  years. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  their  potential 
new  investment  will  be  devoted  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  increased  population 
rather  than  raising  living  standards. 
Unless  the  growth  of  population  is 
brought  under  control,  it  is  unlikely  that 
even  the  most  intelligent  development 
programs  will  be  able  to  achieve  and  sus- 
tain acceptable  living  standards. 

It  is  clear  in  any  case  that,  far  from 
having  run  its  course,  one  form  or  an- 
other of  foreign  aid  remains  a  neces- 
sity if  development  is  to  continue  in  the 
world's  poorer  nations.  They  will  re- 
quire an  adequate  and  reliable  flow  of 
unconventional  development  lending — 
loans  provided  at  minimal  rates  of  inter- 
est with  long  repayment  periods. 

For  all  its  enlightened  generosity  in 
the  field  of  foreign  aid,  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  committed  itself  to  the  idea 
of  a  development  century  and  to  its  own 
long-term  interest  in  making  it  a  suc- 
cess. We  have  not  yet  been  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
security  for  the  aflauent  in  a  sea  of  tur- 
moil based  chiefly  on  himian  misery  and 
that  the  development  of  the  world's 
poorer  nations  is  not  only  a  challenge  to 
our  conscience — which  it  rightfully 
should  be — but  a  matter  of  elemental 
self-interest. 

The  scope  of  the  development  problem 
and  our  own  vital  interest  in  it  answers 
the  question  of  whether  our  aid  has  run 
its  course.  It  has  not;  nor  Is  it  likely  to 
before  the  end  of  this  development 
century.  It  would  free  our  vision  if 
we  could  lay  to  rest  the  irrelevant  debate 
over  whether  foreign  aid  has  accom- 
plished all  that  it  can  and  whether  it 
is  permanent  or  temporary.    The  an- 


swer is  that  the  stability  it  has  helped 
to  create  is  still  unsure  and  may  not  be- 
come sure  or  reliable  for  a  long,  long 
time.  As  immutable  as  time  itself  is  the 
proposition  that  that  stability  is  essen- 
tial to  our  survival  as  a  free,  rich,  and 
powerful  country,  justly  proud  of  its  free 
enterprise  system. 

Once  the  need  for  stability  is  under- 
stood and  acknowledged,  we  can  turn 
to  more  pertinent  questions.  What  kind 
of  aid  is  most  needed  and  by  whom? 
How  can  we  make  our  aid  as  efficient  and 
productive  as  possible?  How  can  we 
improve  our  own  bilateral  aid  programs? 
To  what  extent,  and  in  what  ways,  can 
we  cooperate  with  other  nations  to  pro- 
vide economic  aid  through  multilateral 
charmels,  converting  it  from  a  national 
charity  to  an  international  responsibil- 
ity? I  should  like  to  comment  on  some 
of  these  questions  in  a  broader  discus- 
sion of  how  we  can  participate  most  ef- 
fectively in  the  development  century. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important,  sin- 
gle contribution  the  United  States  could 
make  to  the  success  of  the  development 
century  would  be  the  multilateraliza- 
tion  of  much  or  most  of  our  economic 
assistance.  I  strongly  support  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Senator  Fulbright  that 
our  development  loans — which  is  to  say, 
that  part  of  our  aid  which  finances  basic 
industrial  and  economic  development  as 
distinguished  from  military  assistance 
and  other  forms  of  aid  designed  to  serve 
short-term  political  purposes — be  di- 
verted from  bilateral  management  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  multilateral  management  by  the 
World  Bank's  Development  Association. 

Three  major  purposes  would  be  served 
by  channeling  our  development  aid 
through  IDA:  First,  it  will  estabUsh  eco- 
nomic development  as  an  essential  ob- 
jective in  itself,  to  be  promoted  by  an 
agency  with  no  political  goals  except 
the  development  of  the  world's  poorer 
nations;  second,  it  will  largely  remove 
economic  aid  from  the  mounting  pres- 
sures of  our  o\vTi  domestic  politics;  third, 
it  will  begin  to  convert  the  assistance  of 
the  rich  nations  to  the  poor  nations  from 
separate  acts  of  generosity  to  something 
closer  to  a  community  responsibility. 

Internationalization,  I  believe,  will  ad- 
vance the  ultimate  political  objectives  of 
our  aid — as  distinguished  from  its  short- 
term  political  objectives — which  are  to 
build  a  world  community  in  which  free- 
dom is  secure  and  prosperity  is  at  least 
a  realistic  hope  for  all  men.  In  the 
words  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Task  Force 
of  the  Republican  Citizens  Committee's 
Critical  Issues  Council,  the  purpose  of 
our  aid  is  nothing  less  than  "to  help 
build  conditions  aimed  at  a  peaceful  res- 
olution of  today's  struggle  with  interna- 
tional communism  and,  with  this,  to  help 
shape  a  certain  kind  of  world  com- 
munity"— critical  issues  paper  No.  8, 
page  6. 

Far  from  being  a  major  departure  in 
American  foreign  policy,  the  interna- 
tionalization of  aid  represents  a  logical 
transition  in  the  United  States  ventures 
in  world  order.  These  ventures  have 
consisted  largely  of  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational   institutions    that    provide 
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some  essential  but  unspectacular  serv- 
ices. Among  these  are  such  "functional" 
international  organizations  as  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  and  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union.  Be- 
yond the  useful  but  limited  services 
which  they  perform,  these  Institutions 
produce  a  beneficial  byproduct,  as  Eu- 
gene Black  has  pointed  out,  in  that  they 
"foster  the  habit  of  oflBicals  getting  to- 
gether with  their  equivalents  in  other 
coimtries  in  order  to  try  to  work  out 
solutions  to  common  problems"  and  in 
some  instances  foster  the  creation  of  ar 
genuinely  international  civil  service — 
Eugene  R.  Black,  "Ventures  in  World 
Order."  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly, 
June  1, 1962. 

Internationalism  became  a  major 
force  in  world  affairs  after  the  First 
World  War  .  The  League  of  Nations  soon 
foundered  but  the  World  Court  survived 
and  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, which  was  created  along  with  the 
League,  not  only  survived  but  has  come 
to  exert  important  influence  on  labor 
laws,  working  conditions  and  industrial 
relations  in  many  countries.  The 
League  itself  had  some  limited  politi- 
cal successes  and  some  notable  successes 
in  the  social  and  economic  field. 

From  these  cautious,  occasionally 
fruitful  ventures  in  world  order  the  idea 
began  to  take  hold  that  communities 
of  national  effort  toward  peace  made 
more  sense  than  unbridled  nationalism. 
It  became  urunistakenly  clear  in  World 
War  II  that  the  United  States  would  be 
required  to  take  a  leading  role  in  build- 
ing international  institutions. 

After  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
committed  itself  to  military  and  diplo- 
matic international  cooperation.  But 
we  have  not  yet  shown  a  commensurate 
willingness  to  unite  our  efforts  with  those 
of  other  nations  in  the  equally  important 
field  of  social  and  economic  cooperation 
with  the  world's  less  developed  nations. 
We  have  a  good  deal  to  make  the  United 
Nations  an  effective  multinational  in- 
strument for  keeping  the  peace,  al- 
though recently  our  Government  has 
shown  signs  of  wearying  in  this  effort, 
and  clearly  better  leadership  is  required. 
We  have  committed  ourselves  to  multi- 
national defense  alliances  such  as  NATO 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  although  here,  too,  there  has 
been  an  imfortunate  deterioration  of 
United  States  leadership.  But  in  the 
field  of  social  and  economic  assistance 
we  have  clung  tenaciously  to  a  bilateral- 
Ism  that  I  believe  to  be  outmoded. 

The  institutions  for  international  co- 
operation in  aid  already  exist.  The 
World  Bank  is  a  solid  success  and  its  soft 
loan  afaiiate,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  is  a  going  concern,  as 
is  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  We  have  only  to  decide  to  make 
full  use  of  their  facilities.  This  decision 
in  turn  depends  on  our  willingness  to 
make  a  fundamental  commitment  to  the 
idea  that  we  are  living  in  the  develop- 
ment century;  that  the  United  States  has 
a  humane  and  economic  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  poor  nations,  and 
that  the  assistance  that  the  rich  coun- 
tries can  provide  is  to  their  collective 
advantage  and  therefore  should  be  car- 


ried Intelligently  and  reasonably  as  a 
multinational  enterprise. 

A  significant,  if  preliminary,  basis  has 
been  laid  for  converting  aid  from  bilat- 
eral, temporally  instrument  of  policy  to 
one  that  is  multilateral  and  permanent. 
The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  was 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  its  coopera- 
tive execution  by  the  OEEC,  the  Orga- 
nization for  European  Economic  Cooper- 
ation. The  United  Nations  performs 
limited  but  useful  social  and  economic 
functions  through  such  specialized  agen- 
cies as  the  special  fund  and  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  World  Bank,  ofB- 
cially  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  successful  and  profit- 
able banking  institution  providing  loans 
on  commercial  terms  for  developmental 
purposes. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1960  as  an  aflfihate 
of  the  World  Bank  to  provide  funds  for 
essential  projects  that  developing  coun- 
tries could  not  finance  by  conventional 
loans.  The  IDA,  which  is  under  the  same 
management  and  staff  as  the  Bank,  ex- 
tends 50 -year  no-interest  credits  bearing 
an  annual  service  charge  of  three-fourth 
of  1  percent.  By  July  1964,  IDA  had  ex- 
tended 57  loans  amounting  to  $778  mil- 
lion to  22  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe  and  Latin  America  for  such  pur- 
poses as  transportation,  agriculture,  in- 
dustrial development,  power,  telecom- 
munications, water  supplies  and  educa- 
tion. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  advance 
for  American  interests,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  nations,  and  for  the 
broader  purpose  of  building  a  world  com- 
munity if  the  United  States  were  to 
channel  much  or  most  or  all  of  its  de- 
velopment lending  through  such  inter- 
national agencies  as  IDA  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Having 
taken  the  lead  over  the  last  20  years  in 
efforts  to  build  an  international  security 
community,  it  is  now  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  building  a  no 
less  important  community  for  social  and 
economic  development. 

As  the  Republican  Citizens*  Critical 
Issues  Council  pointed  out  last  year,  aid 
channeled  through  international  agen- 
cies can  often  achieve  American  objec- 
tives— long-term  objectives,  it  should  be 
added,  not  short-term  manipulations — 
better  than  direct  U.S.  aid. 

It  has  been  learned  from  experience — 

Said  the  council — 

that  frequently  there  Is  less  resentment 
and  resistance  from  an  underdeveloped  na- 
tion when  the  World  Bank,  for  example, 
rather  than  AID,  conditions  a  loan  on  a 
specific  government  concession  to  private 
enterprise.  (Critical  Issues  paper  No.  8,  p. 
16.) 

The  premise  of  multilateral  aid  is  that 
economic  development  is  itself  a  vital 
objective,  apart  from  considerations  of 
the  political  ties  it  may  generate.  In  the 
words  of  George  Woods: 

Economic  aid  is  not  an  Infirmity  which 
we  must  learn  to  live  with — which  we  render 
tolerable  by  making  it  a  byproduct  of  pro- 
grams which  are  created  and  implemented 


essentially  with  the  view  of  furthering  tht 
diplomatic,  political  or  export  objectives  ol 
the  industrialized  countries.  Economic  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries  should  be 
the  central  objective — not  the  peripheral 
one — of  the  aid  programs.  (Address  to  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association,  Hollywood 
Pla.,  Dec.  5,  1963.  pp.  15-16.) 

Economic  development,  in  short.  Is  an 
end  in  itself — vital  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  poor  and  the  security  of  the  rich.  It 
should  properly  be  administered  by  in- 
ternational lending  agencies  with  no 
political  objectives  to  be  advanced,  no 
special  interests  to  be  appeased,  and  in- 
deed no  reason  to  exist  except  for  the 
promotion  of  economic  development. 

Again  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Woods: 

Unlike  nationally  administered  aid  pro- 
grams. World  Bank  loans  have  not  been  con- 
cerned with  political  objectives,  with  short- 
term  commercial  factors,  or  with  military 
considerations.  We  have  been  able  to  call 
the  shots  as  we  saw  them,  from  a  strictly 
economic  and  financial  point  of  view.  We 
have  been  concerned  solely  with  assuring 
the  best  economic  performance  by  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Because  we  have  no 
objective  to  serve  but  economic  development. 
we  have  been  able  to  be  hardheaded  in  our 
adherence  to  economic  criteria  to  an  extent 
not  open  to  national  aid  programs.  (Ibid,. 
p.  8.) 

There  is  a  profound  psychological 
problem  involved  in  bilateral  aid  of 
which  an  international  agency  like  the 
World  Bank  is  free.  Bilateral  loans 
carry  an  inevitable  connotation  of  char- 
ity which,  put  in  the  worst  light,  has  an 
element  of  humiliation  for  the  borrower 
and  irritation  or  embarrassment  for  the 
lender.  Neither  can  ever  quite  forget 
that  one  is  in  need,  the  other  without 
material  need.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionship that  imparts  self-confidence  or 
self-sufficiency  to  the  borrower  or  gen- 
erosity and  tolerance  to  the  lender. 
Genuinely  grateful  though  he  may  be, 
the  borrower  eventually  will  resent  his 
benefactor  because  he  is  rich.  The  lender 
in  turn,  may  become  exasperated  with 
the  borrower  because  he  is  needy,  in 
some  ways  inefficient,  and  ungrateful 
besides. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  ingratitude  for  our  aid,  and  it  Is 
mostly  nonsense.  Effusive  gratitude  of 
the  sort  that  many  Americans  seem  to 
want  is  contrary  to  human  nature.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  was  not 
overly  appreciative  to  France  for  help- 
ing us  to  win  our  Revolution  in  1783;  in 
fact,  we  almost  went  to  war  with  France 
a  few  years  later.  Nor  did  the  Halls  of 
Congress  ring  with  gratitude  to  England 
during  the  century  that  the  British  fleet 
provided  us  with  free  security  from  the 
power  politics  of  Europe;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  19th  centuiT  was  a  period  of 
most  eloquent  and  outspoken  Anglopho- 
bia in  America.  The  point  is  that  thank- 
fulness is  an  unrealistic  objective  of  for- 
eign policy  and  a  most  imworthy  objec- 
tive for  a  great  nation. 

Magnanimity  In  politics — 

Said  Edmund  Burke — 
is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom;  and  a  great 
empire    and    little    minds    go    ill   together. 
(Edmund  Burke,  second  speech  on  concilia- 
tion with  America,  Mar.  22,  1775.) 
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Bilateral  aid  has  been  described  as  an 
instrument  for  influencing  the  policies 
of  recipient  countries.  In  many  in- 
stances, our  aid  has  given  us  temporary 
leverage,  although  often  at  the  cost  of 
ingrained  resentments  on  the  part  of 
proud  nationalist  leaders.  The  belief 
that  aid  gives  us  direct  and  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  behavior  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries is  belied  by  our  experiences.  The 
United  States  provided  massive  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  fought 
a  war  to  defend  its  independence.  When 
the  peace  negotiations  reached  a  decisive 
state  in  1953,  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee  attempted  to  abort 
them.  The  United  States  provided  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  revive  France  after 
World  War  II,  and  now  a  fully  recovered 
Prance  is  creating  difficulties  for  Amer- 
ican policy  all  over  the  world.  In  the  last 
few  months  our  generosity  to  Indonesia 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  burning  of 
American  libraries  while  the  Egyptians 
have  burned  down  our  libraries  and  in- 
vited us  to  "go  jump  in  the  lake  besides." 

The  political  usage  of  aid  has  been 
appraised  by  the  Critical  Issues  Council 
of  the  Republican  Citizens  Committee. 

It  is  imperative — 


The  council  wrote — 

that  we  distinguished  clearly  between  hos- 
tility and  mere  differences  of  opinion,  or  even 
sharp  clashes  of  view  on  particular  mat- 
ters •  *  *.  The  country's  direction  must  be 
clear;  but,  in  pursuing  basic  objectives  on 
which  there  is  agreement,  differences  in 
Judgment  will  always  be  found  on  individual 
points  of  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  our  own 
Judgment  may  not  always  be  right.  Besides, 
we  stand  for  independence,  and  In  exercis- 
ing independence,  countries  must  be  free  to 
seek  their  own  way  through  the  perplexities 
of  today's  situations,  in  a  manner  they  be- 
lieve serves  their  own  Interests.  We  are  try- 
ing to  build  free  nations,  not  to  make  satel- 
lites. It  is  communism  that  demands  sub- 
senlence.    (Critical  Issues  paper  No.  8.  p.  9.) 

If  direct  and  immediate  political  lever- 
age were  the  basic  objective  of  American 
aid,  I  would  suggest  that  we  terminate 
our  aid  programs  at  once.  The  crude  ex- 
ercise of  political  influence  is  not  our 
basic  objective.  The  valid  and  rational 
goal  of  economic  aid  is  economic  develop- 
ment, which  in  turn  has  a  vital  and  di- 
rect bearing  on  our  efforts  to  create  a 
world  environment  in  which  free  socie- 
ties can  be  secure  and  prosperous. 

If  this  is  accepted  as  the  purpose  of  our 
ajd,  then  it  follows  that  our  aid  will  be 
effective  to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the 
extent,  that  it  is  provided  without  taint 
or  aispicion  of  self-serving  motivation. 
A  single  nation  providing  aid  may  or 
may  not  be  free  of  ulterior  political  mo- 
tives, but  even  if  it  is,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  it  to  be  free  of  the  suspicion 
w  Pohtical  purpose.  Entirely  valid  eco- 
nomic advice  may  thus  be  rejected  be- 
cause the  recipient  suspects  that  the  real 
purpose  of  conditions  attached  to  aid  is 
"° .  ^  encourage  economic  efficiency  but 
ro  influence  an  election  or  to  gain  some 
commercial  advantage. 
tirTf  ^'^^"can  Ambassador  to  Argen- 
ima,  for  example,  recently  found  it  nec- 
^ary  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
^'ersuade  the  Argentine  Government  that 


a  delay  in  aid  disbursements  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  stalemate  in  negotiations 
between  Argentina  and  certain  Ameri- 
can-owned oil  companies  whose  con- 
tracts had  been  canceled  over  a  year 
ago.  Ambassador  Martin  is  an  able  dip- 
lomat and  he  may  succeed  in  allaying 
Argentine  suspicions,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  on  its  face,  the  delay  in  aid 
disbursements  can  as  well  be  taken  to  be 
a  lever  on  the  oil  negotiations  as  the 
purely  "technical  and  legal"  matter  that 
the  State  Department  says  it  is.  The 
question  of  the  oil  contracts  is  an  ex- 
tremely emotional  one  in  Argentina  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  suspicion  of  U.S. 
policy  was  a  factor  in  the  election  of 
Peronist  candidates  in  Argentina's  con- 
gressional elections  on  March  14.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  not  take  steps  to  help  assure  a 
fair  settlement  for  the  oil  companies  but 
only  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  program 
were  compromised  by  its  use  as  a  lever  in 
a  private  commercial  dispute. 

The  decisive  advantage  of  the  inter- 
national lending  agencies  is  their  eco- 
nomic objectivity  and  the  fact  that  this 
objectivity  is  well  known  to  both  con- 
tributors and  borrowers,  ^s  Eugene 
Black  has  put  it : 

Economic  priorities  are  inevitably  con- 
fused when  economic  objectivity  is  lost — 
and  economic  objectivity  is  not  easy  when 
aid  Is  influenced  by  political  ends  •  •  •. 
The  Bank,  and  IDA,  for  example,  can  apply 
what  should  be  the  real  criterion — the  prac- 
tical merits  of  the  particular  case.  Because 
they  are  known  to  have  no  ulterior  motive, 
they  can  exert  more  influence  over  the  use 
of  a  loan  than  is  possible  for  a  bUateral 
lender.  They  can  insist  that  the  projects 
for  which  they  lend  are  established  on  a 
sound  basis,  and — most  important — they  can 
make  their  lending  conditional  upon  com- 
mensurate efforts  by  the  recipient  country 
itself.  (Address  to  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  World  Bank,  Sept.  18,  1962.) 

Even  if  our  development  lending  were 
channneled  entirely  through  the  inter- 
national lending  agencies,  much  of  our 
foreign  aid  would  necessarily  remain  bi- 
lateral— military  assistance,  surplus 
foods,  stopgap  budgetary  support  and  all 
the  various  forms  of  assistance  that  have 
short-term  political  aims  as  distin- 
guished from  long-range  economic  ob- 
jectives. Broadly  speaking,  the  division 
of  aid  between  bilateral  military  and  po- 
litical assistance  and  multilateral  devel- 
opment assistance  reflects  the  reality  of  a 
world  which,  though  still  divided  by  na- 
tional and  ideological  rivalries,  is 
struggling  slowly  and  painfully  toward 
the  creation  of  a  broader  community. 

The  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. In  the  words  of  a  statement 
issued  by  some  50  American  development 
experts: 

This  generation  lies  between  two  worlds; 
an  Old  World  in  which  sovereign  nationals 
states  regard  each  other  as  allies  or  enemies; 
and  a  New  World,  still  adolescent,  in  which 
nation  states  recognize  their  interdepend- 
ence and  engage  cooperatively  in  the  tasks 
of  mutual  benefit  and  concern. 

What  Is  commonly  called  foreign  aid  Is  a 
mixture  of  governmental  measures  appro- 
priate to  the  Old  World  and  of  others  quite 
different  that  are  appropriate  to  the  new. 


Military  aid  and  short-term  politically  moti- 
vated economic  aid  •  •  •  could  sufBce  to  the 
Old  World.  Developmental  assistance  •  •  • 
Is  an  essential  additional  activity  of  the  New 
World  of  Increasingly  interdependent  state*. 
("New  Directions  in  Foreign  Aid,"  statement 
of  U.S.  development  experts  published  by 
Indiana  University.) 

The  multilateralization  of  development 
lending  is  the  most  important  reform 
needed  in  our  foreign  aid.  There  is  also 
need  for  improvement,  however,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  programs  that  would  re- 
main bilateral  should  our  development 
lending  be  internationalized.  A  most  de- 
sirable reform  in  this  category  would  be 
a  continuing  review  of  both  country  pro- 
grams and  the  bilateral  aid  program  as  a 
whole  by  nongovernmental  economists 
and  technical  experts.  The  participants 
in  the  periodic  reviews  should  be  wholly 
independent,  engaged  by  the  Govern- 
ment solely  for  the  purpose  of  surveying: 
the  conduct  of  aid,  documenting  both  its 
successes  and  shortcomings,  and  provid- 
ing objective  information  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

There  is  a  need  for  even  greater  se- 
lectivity in  our  aid  than  has  ahready  been 
achieved.  Indeed,  what  has  been 
achieved  thus  far  is  concentration  rather 
than  selectivity.  The  President  pointed 
out  in  his  foreign  aid  message  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1965,  that  64  percent  of  our  de- 
velopment aid  went  to  only  7  coun- 
tries in  fiscal  year  1964;  he  did  not  point 
out  that  we  nonetheless  maintain  aid 
programs  of  one  sort  or  another  in  about 
90  countries.  Many  of  these  are  de- 
signed to  do  nothing  more  than  maintain 
an  American  "presence" — an  irritating 
and  purposeless  presence,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  elimination  of  which  might 
very  well  lead  to  better  relations  with 
the  countries  concerned. 

A  final  and  most  important  need  is 
public  education.  It  would  be  useful 
and  constructive  if  the  administration 
were  to  undertake  a  sustained  effort  to 
inform  the  American  people  quite  can- 
didly as  to  what  can  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  foreign  aid  and  why  it  should 
be  regarded  not  as  something  abnormal 
but  as  an  instrvunent  of  policy  in  this  de- 
velopment century.  As  the  Critical  Is- 
sues Coimcil  points  out,  the  resolution 
of  the  current  controversy  over  aid  ul- 
timately depends  on  the  quality  of  po- 
litical leadership  exerted  in  Its  behalf. 
Aid— 

They  write — 

has  few  constituents,  and  few  politicians 
ready  to  fight  for  It.  More  important,  there 
are  few  ready  to  educate  for  it.  A  wide,  sus- 
tained, educational  effort  should  be  promoted 
to  bring  the  aid  story  to  more  people. 
(Critical  Issues  paper  No.  8,  p.  4.) 

Such  an  educational  effort  should  seek, 
above  all,  to  remind  Americans  of  both 
the  challenge  and  the  promise  of  for- 
eign aid.  The  challenge  is  to  our  en- 
lightened self-interest  and  to  a  proper 
and  decent  concern  with  the  happiness 
of  peoples  less  favored  than  ourselves; 
the  promise,  if  we  persevere,  is  hope  for 
emerging  peoples  and  security  for  es- 
tablished peoples  in  a  world  struggling 
toward  lasting  peace  and  a  genuine  com- 
munity of  nations. 
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PUBLIC   INFORMATION   POLICY   OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
man).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bray]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  report  issued  today 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  This  report  criticizes  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  public  informa- 
tion policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which,  it  says,  tries  to  tell  the 
public  that  "everything's  coming  up 
roses." 

I  know  of  no  greater  danger  to  our 
freedom  nor  to  our  ultimate  survival 
than  an  attempt  by  the  Government, 
particularly  by  our  military  authorities, 
to  confuse  and  delude  the  public  by  con- 
cealing unfavorable  information.  What- 
ever the  bad  news,  sharing  it  with  the 
American  public  is  infinitely  wiser  than 
attempting  to  keep  it  from  them. 

The  committee  reports  that  "it  has 
not  been  an  encouraging  year  for  free- 
dom of  information."  In  the  Defense 
Department,  it  points  at  a  directive  re- 
quiring that  a  monitor  be  present  at  all 
Pentagon  interviews  and  states  that  this 
practice  is  also  carried  out  in  the  field. 
The  committee  shares  the  opinion 
voiced  by  Wes  Gallagher,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press,  who  says 
such  policies  are  "aimed  not  at  security 
matters  but  at  controlling  what  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  say.  Such  control  ex- 
ceeds anything  done  in  the  darkest  days 
of  World  Warn." 

Freedom  of  Information  bills  are  now 
pending  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Hear- 
ings have  been  completed  on  H.R.  5012 
by  the  Freedom  on  Information  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  No  action  has 
been  taken  as  yet  on  S.  1160. 

A  free  society,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
ultimate  wisdom  of  the  people,  carmot 
survive  if  the  people  are  not  well  in- 
formed. Their  judgment  is  limited  by 
scope  of  their  imderstanding  of  public 
issues,  and  it  is  the  job  of,  the  Nation's 
newspapers  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
people's  knowledge  and  understanding. 

The  job  of  obtaining  and  disseminat- 
ing information  with  reasonable  impar- 
tiality and  restraint  is  always  difficult. 
One  major  problem,  which  grows  as  our 
Government  grows,  is  the  inherent  desire 
of  the  Government  to  cover  up  some  as- 
pects of  its  operations  and  reveal  only 
what  it  wants  to  reveal. 

This  is  a  natural  tendency.  Anyone 
wants  to  present  only  their  best  side,  and 
is  not  anxious  to  have  somo  particulars 
of  their  actions  subjected  to  public  view. 

Especially  this  is  a  tendency  of  gov- 
ernments, which  automatically  clutch 
to  their  bosoms  every  shred  of  informa- 
tion about  their  operations  and  thus 
maintain  their  dominance  over  the  peo- 
ple. Even  aside  from  trying  to  quell 
criticism,  hiding  government  informa- 
tion from  the  people  makes  them  more 
dependent  and  less  able  or  likely  to  resist 
the  actions  of  the  existing  regime. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "Doctors 
bury  their  mistakes;  and  the  Govern- 
ment classifies  its  mistakes." 


Of  course  there  is  information  which 
must  be  kept  secret  so  as  not  to  aid  our 
enemies.  Strangely,  however,  many 
things  which  clearly  are  known  to  our 
enemies  are  kept  secret  from  our  own 
people. 

The  more  I  have  observed  the  Wash- 
ington scene,  the  more  convinced  I  have 
become  that  it  takes  constant  watching 
to  keep  the  Government  from  becom- 
ing extremely  secretive  about  its  opera- 
tions. As  our  Government  grows  to 
mammoth  proportions  we  have  to  watch 
at  every  level  at  every  moment. 

The  Fi'eedom  of  Information  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  been  of  great 
help  in  this  endeavor.  It  is  often  tipped 
off  to  attempted  efforts  at  unnecessary 
Government  secrecy  by  enterprising 
members  of  the  press  who  are  seeking 
to  get  the  full  story. 

Mistakes  will  be  made  in  our  Govern- 
ment, of  course.  Sometimes  they  may 
damage  our  prestige  and  impair  basic 
confidence  in  our  Government.  But 
nothing  is  so  bad  as  the  attempt  to  keep 
full  information  about  them  from  the 
people. 

For  their  unceasing  efforts  to  keep  the 
people  informed,  ripping  apart  the  veil 
of  secrecy  which  is  often  used  to  conceal 
official  acts,  the  press  of  the  Nation  is 
much  to  be  congratulated. 


I  have  also  urged  that  legislation  re- 
moving the  excise  tax  on  cosmetics,  per. 
fumes,  and  other  toiletries  be  enacted, 
Removal  of  the  10  percent  tax  now  \m. 
posed  on  these  products  would  have  great 
effect  in  view  of  the  more  than  $6  mil- 
lion  spent  by  the  American  consumer 
last  year  on  these  items.  To  remove  the 
tax  on  this  category  would  not  only  cut 
the  price  on  articles  used  by  women,  but 
lower  the  price  of  men's  after-shave 
lotion  as  well. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  act  on  this  matter 
before  June  30  in  order  that  some  tax  re- 
lief may  be  granted. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  RE- 
MOVE EXCISE  TAXES  ON  RETAIL 
PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
man).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  remove  the  excise 
taxes  on  such  retail  items  as  ladies  hand- 
bags, jewelry,  cosmetics,  furs,  and  related 
commodities,  and  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  10  percent  excise  taxes  levied  on 
these  products  are  collected  for  the  IRS 
by  retail  merchants.  To  eliminate  these 
taxes  will  eliminate  excess  bookkeeping 
imposed  on  American  businessmen  as 
well  as  offer  tax  relief  for  the  overbur- 
dened U.S.  taxpayer. 

These  excise  taxes  have  outlived  their 
original  purpose  as  they  apply  to  com- 
modities once  considered  luxuries  but 
now  regarded  as  necessities.  It  is  worth 
noting,  for  example,  that  although  a 
Federal  excise  tax  is  applied  on  the  sale 
of  women's  handbags  now  taxed  vmder 
the  category  of  luggage,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  issue  handbags  as  part  of* 
the  clothing  for  their  women  personnel! 

Last  year  Americans  paid  out  nearly 
$185  million  in  taxes  on  jewelry.  Many 
of  the  items  taxed  under  this  category 
were  birthday  gifts  or  Christmas  pres- 
ents, and  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
category  has  been  extended  so  far  as  to 
include  ornamental  buttons  on  women's 
dresses. 

The  1964  fur  sales  totaled  approxi- 
mately $30  million,  and  while  furs  are 
taxed  as  a  luxury  item,  many  cloth  coats 
and  dresses  costing  much  more  were  not 
taxed. 


IMPORT    QUOTAS    FOR    FOREIGN- 
PRODUCED  RESIDUAL  OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31 
the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  announced 
at  a  press  conference  that  import  quotas 
for  foreign-produced  residual  oil  are  be- 
ing increased  by  "somewhere  in  the  range 
of  75,000  barrels  a  day  which  is  some- 
what comparable  to  the  increase  of  last 
year."  On  the  following  day,  April  1, 
the  opening  day  of  the  residual  oil  im- 
port control  year,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  issued  a  statement  indicating 
a  daily  increase  amounting  to  about  115,- 

000  barrels  per  day. 

According  to  my  calculations,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement of  a  75,000-barrel-per-day 
increase  in  residual  oil  import  quotas  and 
the  Department's  statement  showing  an 
increase  of  115,000  barrels  daily  is  some- 
thing more  than  53  percent.  The  net 
effect  is  to  place  on  very  shaky  ground 
the  entire  import  quota  program  as  it 
is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
Secretary's  comments  at  his  press  con- 
ference. It  would  appear  from  what  he 
told  the  press  that  he  is  tired  of  the 
program  and  would  like  very  much  to 
do  away  with  the  whole  thing.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  moving  in  tha 
direction— by  his  own  admission-bu 
was  sidetracked  by  the  intervention  oi 
admiiustration  lawyers,  including  those 
in  the  White  House. 

The  Secretary  has  said,  in  effect,  tnai 
the  whole  quota  system  will  be  elinu; 
nated  when  a  "basic  determination  ^ 
made  that  the  "national  security  nj 
longer  warrants  the  program."  He  nao 
this  to  say  specifically  at  his  March  J' 
press  conference: 

There  Is  in  my  Judgment  a  very  "rious 
question  whether  the  national  security  *»^ 
rants  the  continuation  of  this  P^°f\^Zi 
this  was  reflected  in  the  Initial  dec  slon  tM 

1  had  made.  However,  a  national  secitfj 
determination  Is  not  something  that  is  w'^  , 
in  my  power,  acting  alone,  to,  ^^^f_.  ^nis 
nor  did  I  approach  it  in  terms  of  maKing  v^ 
type  of  basic  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  initial  decision  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concern 
ing  future  Imports  of  foreign  resWua^o 
into  the  United  State^the  dec  sic^n  be 
himself  described  as  the  best  solution 
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„as  to  eliminate  import  quotas  in  five 
Mpw  England  States,  exclusive  of  Con- 
necticut, and  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  to  modify  the  program  In  the  re- 
maining States  of  district  I.  But  he 
was  overruled,  he  said,  by  administration 
lawyers,  including  White  House  lawyers, 
"because  of  the  national  security  basis 
of  the  program"  and  because  his  "best 
solution"  was  not  "legally  viable." 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  in  the  present 
administration  an  official  who  Is  charged 
with  administration  of  a  critically  im- 
portant program  about  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  understand  little  in  terms  of  its 
relationship  to  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion. If  the  Secretary  had  not  been 
overruled  only  48  hours  before  he  made 
his  announcement,  chaos  would  have 
reigned  supreme  in  those  segments  of  our 
economy  from  which  we  draw  vitally 
needed  fuels,  and  I  have  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  coal  industry. 

We  hear  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
unwarranted  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  fuel  could  mean  trouble  in  a 
serious  international  emergency.  Even 
with  the  naval  strength  we  have  in  the 
Atlantic,  vessels  carrying  residual  oil  to 
our  east  coast  ports  would  be  particular- 
ly vulnerable  to  submarine  attack.  Re- 
sidual oil  burning  generating  stations 
and  industrial  plants  would  be  forced  to 
curtail  operations  because  of  the  result- 
ing fuel  shortages. 

I  subscribe  to  this  argument,  of  course. 
But  I  suggest  that  this  argument  alone 
does  not  point  with  sufficient  emphasis 
to  the  critical  national  security  aspects 
of  fuel  supplies.  Lacking  Imported  oil, 
consumers  in  New  England  and  Florida, 
and  elsewhere,  too,  would  be  forced  to 
turn  to  other  fuels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  fuel  to  which 
utilities  and  industrial  plants  would 
turn  in  an  emergency  is  coal.  However, 
even  though  we  have  some  830  billion 
tons  of  coal  unmined  in  this  country,  the 
coal  industry  cannot  fill  the  void  over- 
night. Coal  would  not  be  instantly 
available  to  replace  the  foreign  residual 
on  if  the  Secretary's  views  were  to  pre- 
vaU  and  if  aU  quota  restrictions  were  to 
be  removed. 

In  order  to  meet  suddenly  increased 
demands,  the  coal  industry  would  have 
to  open  new  mines,  employ  additional 
miners,  order  new  equipment,  and  wait 
for  it  to  be  built  and  delivered.  This 
takes  time  which  might  not  be  available 
in  abundance. 

Such  a  situation  can  be  avoided,  sim- 
ply and  directly,  by  insisting,  here  in 
the  Congress,  that  the  residual  oil  im- 
port control  program  be  retained  on  a 
long-term  basis  and  that  quotas  be  set 
and  maintained  at  reasonable  levels 
which  permit  all  domestic  fuels — in- 
cluding coal — to  compete  for  the  grow- 
ing energy  market  in  the  East.  Imports 
have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  about 
9  percent  yearly,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  himself  said  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  increased  daily  import 
quota  starting  April  1  was  "for  the 
growth  factor  increase  that  is  normal." 
The  Secretary  thus  grants  to  residual 
oil  importers  first  crack  at  the  growing 
energy  market  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  where  residual  oil 


consvmiption  has  increased  21  percent 
since  1958  during  the  same  period  the 
coal  market  in  that  part  of  the  country 
fell  sharply.  The  result  of  the  ever- 
increasing  quotas  has  been  the  dump- 
ing of  residual  at  east  coast  ports  at 
prices  designed  to  undercut  coal  and 
drive  it  from  the  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed,  if  the  quota  re- 
strictions are  removed,  as  the  Secretary 
would  like,  foreign  residual  oil  will  be 
everywhere  in  the  northeastern  corner 
of  our  Nation,  and  coal's  present  mar- 
ket for  some  39  million  tons  yearly  will 
all  but  disappear.  Who  will  be  penalized 
then?  Will  the  Nation  be  stronger  when 
the  coal  industry  has  been  weakened? 
If  the  coal  industry  is  not  permitted 
to  compete  in  the  northeastern  fuel  mar- 
kets on  an  equitable  basis,  it  simply  can- 
not afford  to  prepare  to  meet  the  heavy 
production  demands  that  would  be  im- 
posed upon  it  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  Estimates  show  that  a  capi- 
tal investment  of  from  $10  to  $12  per 
ton  of  annual  coal  production  is  re- 
quired to  open  a  new  mine,  and  the  coal 
industry  officials  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  prepared  to  make  such  in- 
vestments only  if  they  can  be  assured 
of  market  conditions  which  justify  the 
required  outlays. 

The  coal  industry  has  no  desire  to 
prohibit  entirely  the  importation  of  for- 
eign residual  oil,  but  it  does  urge  that 
the  import  control  program  be  admin- 
istered with  proper  concern  for  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple who  work  in  and  are  supported  by 
this  country's  vital  coal  mines.  This 
can  be  done  by  stabilizing  imports  at  a 
reasonable  level  rather  than  increasing 
quotas  at  every  opportunity. 

A  stabilized  residual  oil  import  pro- 
gram would  assure  those  industries  and 
installations  which  now  burn  oil  that 
sufficient  quantities  would  be  available 
as  protection  against  fuel  scarcity.  It 
would  enable  all  domestic  fuel  indus- 
tries, including  the  coal  industry,  to  plan 
for  the  future  on  an  intelligent  and 
predictable  basis  featuring  equitable  con- 
sideration for  all  concerned.  It  would 
give  the  coal  industry,  especially,  an 
opportunity  to  compete  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  market  now  glutted  with  residual 
oil,  thus  providing  needed  employment 
in  the  mines  and  in  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads. Most  of  all.  it  would  safeguard 
national  security  by  permitting  intelli- 
gent plarming  by  all  parties  to  cope  with 
any  situation  involving  wartime  cessation 
of  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
on  poverty  costing  $1.5  billion.  And  we 
are  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  pro- 
gram costing  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  eliminate  economic  stagnation  in 
the  coal-rich  Appalachian  region.  We 
are  told  these  programs  are  necessary  if 
the  Nation  is  to  be  made  stronger  and 
more  secure. 

Simultaneously,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  seeks  to  endanger 
national  security  by  attempting  to  allow 
certain  portions  of  this  country  to  place 
total  and  entire  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  at  a  time  when  the  national  security 
demands  strengthening  of  our  domestic 
fuel  industries  so  that  they  may  be  able 


to  meet  emergency  demands  at  some 
future  time.  I  fall  to  see  the  logic  behind 
the  Secretary's  reasoning,  and  I  believe 
my  feeling  is  shared  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  is  looking  into  the 
national  security  aspects  of  the  oil  import 
control  program.  I  am  confident  that 
this  agency  will  look  at  all  the  facts  coldly 
and  objectively,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  in  mind,  and  will  recommend  that 
the  program  be  continued  in  the  national 
interest.  If  the  OEP  seeks  expert  judg- 
ment on  the  relationship  of  national 
security  to  this  program,  I  am  certain  it 
will  not  seek  advice  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  by  his  own  words  has 
eliminated  himself  as  an  expert  in  the 
field.  ^^^^^^^_ 

VERRAZANO  DAY,  APRIL  17. 1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  particular  pleasure  each 
year  in  joining  with  my  Italian- Ameri- 
can friends  in  paying  tribute  to  that 
great  explorer,  Giovarmi  da  Verrazano, 
whose  discoveries  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  American  history. 

Verrazano  can  truly  be  heralded  as 
the  great  "martyr  of  explorat'on."  This 
intrepid  29-year-old  navigator  was  not 
one  to  rest  on  his  well-won  laurels.  After 
having  completed  a  series  of  explorations 
of  the  North  American  coast  all  the  way 
from  Cape  Fear  northward  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, Verrazano  set  forth  on  a  similar  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  people  of  the  world  long 
pondered  the  outcome  of  this  journey 
for  it  still  remains  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Historians  can  tell  us  only  that  in  all 
likelihood  Verrazano  was  killed  and  prob- 
ably eaten  by  natives  on  the  "island  of 
Darien"  off  Panama. 

The  widespread  public  interest  in 
Verrazano  and  the  genuine  appreciation 
of  his  important  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country  motivated  the 
administration  to  honor  his  name  with 
a  commemorative  stamp  last  fall. 

The  great  Narrows  Bridge  which  bears 
his  name  will  be  a  constant  reminder  to 
all  who  traverse  it  of  the  young  man  who 
was  first  to  explore  and  chart  for  poster- 
ity the  waters  in  and  around  New  York 
as  well  as  Narragansett  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  think  of  Verra- 
zano and  when  we  honor  him  for  his 
great  deeds,  we  think  of  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  other  great  men  of  Ital- 
ian birth  or  descent  who  have  done  so 
much  for  America.  The  memory  of 
these  fine  Americans  creates  a  chain  of 
thought  which  immediately  relates  it- 
self to  our  whole  process  of  immigration. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  meet- 
ing last  fall  with  the  group  of  Italian- 
American  leaders  seeking  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  commemorative  stamp  for 
Verrazano  said : 

Two  years  ago  this  month  I  visited  the 
city  of  Naples.  There  I  was  privileged  to 
speak  to  and  meet  with  several  hundred  fam- 
ilies who  were  leaving  their  native  land  to 
become  citizens  of  our  land. 
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There  Is  no  more  difficult  decision  men  can 
make  than  to  leave  their  homeland — and 
their  family  ties  to  begin  life  anew  in  an- 
other land.  In  this  ofllce,  I  think  always  of 
the  more  than  40  million  men  and  women 
who  since  1820  have  made  that  choice.  A 
President  has  no  greater  duty  than  to  use 
every  strength  and  talent  to  keep  America  as 
a  land  to  which  many  will  want  to  come — 
and  none  will  want  to  leave. 

We  must  have  laws  regarding  Immigration. 
Personally,  I  believe  our  laws  should  not  say 
that  the  relatives  of  any  Americans  are  not 
welcome  to  become  Americans  themselves. 
We  are  committed  to  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion in  our  society.  I  believe  we  should  also 
eliminate  discrimination  in  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  those  who  would  join  our  society  from 
abroad. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  has  been  built 
from  many  groups  from  many  lands. 

No  group  has  contributed  more — few  have 
contributed  so  much — as  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Italy. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  as  we  recall  these  words 
of  the  President  and  as  our  hearts  join 
with  our  Italian-American  friends  in 
gratitude  and  tribute  to  Verrazano,  may 
we  remind  ourselves  that  this  Congress 
has  an  unfinished  task  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. We  cannot  and  we  must  not  Ig- 
nore the  President's  request  for  legisla- 
tive action  to  revise  and  update  our  in- 
adequate and  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion laws.  When  we  complete  this  vital 
task  we  can  feel  that  we  have  somewhat 
repaid  our  obligation  to  the  great  martyr 
of  exploration— Giovanni  da  Verrazano. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  39, 
UNITED    STATES    CODE,    TO    AU- 
THORIZE      FREE       MAILING       OF 
BOOKS     AND    PERIODICALS    FOR 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  HOUSEBOUND 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Fogarty] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  authorize 
the  free  mailing  of  books  and  periodicals 
between  public  libraries  and  Individuals 
who  are  housebound. 

This  bill  Is  designated  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  shut-ins  to  receive  adequate 
library  serlvce  in  their  home  communi- 
ties through  the  mall  without  having  the 
cost  of  postage  for  this  service  deter  local 
libraries  from  Instituting  it  because  of 
budgetary  problems. 

Some  community  libraries  have  begun 
using  bookmobiles  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing library  service  to  people  In  their  home 
neighborhoods.  However,  these  book- 
mobiles usually  park  in  a  specific  place 
to  serve  people  who  live  within  a  radius 
of  several  blocks.  Since  it  is  Impossible 
for  shut-ins  who  are  too  ill.  disabled,  or 
infirm  to  walk  several  blocks  to  the 
bookmobile,  and  since  it  is  not  always 
possible  or  desirable  for  shut-ins  to  ar- 
range for  someone  to  select  books  for 
them,  library  service  by  mail  is  the  only 
logical  and  eflScient  solution  to  providing 
adequate  library  services  for  housebound 
individuals. 

My  bill  would  require  the  shut-in  in- 
dividual to  furnish  to  the  librarian  or 


chief  administrative  officer  of  his  local 
public  library,  the  statement  of  a  phy- 
sician attesting  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual is  permanently  houseboimd 
owing  to  illness  or  disability  or  that  he 
will  be  confined  to  his  home  for  medical 
reasons  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
months'  duration.  The  bill  would  also 
require  that  the  book  or  periodical  be 
clearly  marked  "Free  Matter  for  the  Dis- 
abled" in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  address  area.  Thus,  with  these 
provisions,  the  service  would  be  simple 
to  operate  by  both  the  library  and  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Similar  free 
and  reduced  postage  rate  privileges  for 
books  and  equipment  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons  have  been  in  operation  since  1899 
and  have  been  most  helpful  to  these 
persons. 

The  need  for  this  bill  to  assist  shut-ins 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  F.  Wil- 
liam Summers,  associate  librarian  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library.  I  am  sure 
that  a  similar  need  exists  in  every  com- 
munity throughout  our  country. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  urgently 
needed  legislation  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating adequate  library  service  to  shut- 
ins,  the  group  of  individuals  who,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  need  ready 
access  to  books  and  periodical  literature. 


The  motioh  was  agreed  to;  accord 
ingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad 
journed  until  Monday,  April  19,  iges  J 
12  o'clock  noon.  ' 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RtJMSFELD) ,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
26  and  April  27 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  10  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fogarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to  : 

Mr.  Skxjbitz. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Kelly. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows' 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tht 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chle! 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army  dated 
January  6,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  iW 
tratlons,  on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Delaware-Mary- 
land line  to  Gargathy  Inlet,  Va.,  authorized" 
by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress  approved 
June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc,  No.  144);  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  two  illustrations. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  ChleJ 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  lllus- 
tratlons,  on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of 
the  Rhode  Island  coastal  and  tidal  areas, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  145);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  10  illustrations. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  5,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  an  Interim  hurricane  suney 
of  the  Connecticut  coastal  and  tldfl  areas, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congrea 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  146); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  six  illustrations. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  1,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Tittabawassee 
River.  Mich.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of 
Representatives,  adooted  June  27.  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

9-14.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
Ipf'.'lat'on  to  amend  the  act  of  Aueust  28, 
1950,  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Aorlculture 
to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  cer- 
tain ln."5Dectlon  services  involving  overtime 
work;    to   the  Committee  on    ACTlcultxire. 

9*5.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, tranpmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  to  repeal  Fub?ect1on  ff)  of  Section  3 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
fls  amended,  to  eptablifh  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  Loan  Account,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aerlculture. 

946  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
.''Oil  survey  and  land  clarslflcatlon  of  lands 
In  the  Baker  protect.  Oreg.,  purruant  to 
Publ'c  Liw  172,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

947  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erfil  of  the  United  States,  tranf^mltting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  requisltlonlrg  of  aero- 
nautical parts  by  the  Naval  Supnlv  Depot, 
Sub'c  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  West- 
ern Pacific  Area.  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
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reclassification  of  certain  lands  of  the  Tule- 
lake  Irrigation  District,  ptu-suant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1939  (act  of  Aug.  4,  1939.  ch. 
418,  53  Stat.  1187.  43  U.S.C.  485);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
949.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
receipt  of  a  loan  application  from  the  Roose- 
velt Water  Conservation  District  of  Hlgley. 
Ariz.,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  2984.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  provi- 
sions for  construction  of  health  research  fa- 
cilities by  extending  the  expiration  date 
thereof  and  providing  increased  support  for 
the  program,  to  authorize  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  247) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  2985.  A  bill  to 
authorize  assistance  In  meeting  the  Initial 
cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel 
for  comprehensive  community  mental  health 
centers;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  248). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS :  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  2986.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  otherwise  amend  certain  expiring 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
relating  to  community  health  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  249).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming  as 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  250).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  305.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  a  grove  of  red- 
wood trees  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dag 
Hammarskjold;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  251).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ASPINALL: 
HR.  7519.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  a£ide  certain  land  with- 
in the  National  Capital  park  system  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  for  construction  of  a  building 
by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
HR.  7520.  A   bill   to   authorize   assistance 
in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive 


community  mental  health  centers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7521.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS : 
HH.  7522.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  review  the  report  on  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  to  determine  whether  certain  modifi- 
cations should  be  made  in  that  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE : 
H.R.  7523.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  7524.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  7525.  A  bill    to    provide   certain   free 
mailing  privileges  with  respect  to  books,  pe- 
riodicals, and  other  reading  matter  mailed 
between   libraries   and   other   nonprofit   or- 
ganizations and  persons  confined  by  illness 
or  disability  to  their  places  of  abode;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  7526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  7527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  7528.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  7529.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to   promote   the   general   welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  80\u-ces.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  7530.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  restore  and  repair  certain  disaster 
areas  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7531.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  chUdren; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  7532.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  maniifac- 
turers'  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  7533.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  restore  and  repair  certain  disaster 
areas  In  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER :  i 

H.R.  7534.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consvuner  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 


purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
HH.  7535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation    Act   to   assist    In    providing 
more   flexibility   In    the   financing   and  ad- 
ministration   of    State    rehabilitation    pro- 
grams, and  to  assist  In  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided under  such  programs,  particularly  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  groups  pre- 
senting    special     vocational     rehabilitation 
problems,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  7536.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  restore  and  repair  certain  disaster 
areas  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  7537.  A  bU)  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  7538.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2072 
and  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  to  repeal  Inconsistent 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7539.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  in  seciu-itles  Issued  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  other  pxirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  7540.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain  land 
within  the  National  Capital  parks  system 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  construction  of  a 
building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resoiirces 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  7541.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  restore  and  repair  certain  disaster 
areas  In  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  7542.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.DIGGS: 
H.  Res.  340.  Resolution    authorizing    cards 
of  Identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide 
further  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In 
coal  mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.  Res.  342.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  the  operation  of  hospital  faculties  by 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
taUtles  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  all 
aspects  of  the  proposed  closing  of  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
203.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
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Massachusetts,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
act legislation  authorizing  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth  to  mail  ab- 
sentee ballots  free  of  postage  charges,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

HJR.  7543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephan 
N.  Bilezlkjlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marara 
Potete  Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 

H.R.  7545.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  mineral  rights  to  William  Sima  and 
Thelma  L.  Slma  in  Minnesota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  7546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilmour 
C.   MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force    (re- 
tired); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.7547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  Chin 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Sing 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

169.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Hawaii 
National  Guard  Noncommissioned  Officers 
Association,  Fort  Ruger,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
relative  to  stating  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  urges  and  strongly  sup- 
ports increased  pay  for  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

170.  Also,  petition  of  Choko  Kuwae,  Repre- 
sentative, the  15th  Islandwlde  Mandataries 
Conference,  relative  to  obtaining  compensa- 
tion for  damages  caused  by  U.S.  Forces  and 
members  thereof  while  in  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

171.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  safe  and  unsafe  areas 
in  the  United  States  during  this  nuclear  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  15, 1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


SENATE 

Thursd.w,  April  15,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Fred  R. 
H.'iRRis,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  19,  1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  Tuesday  last, 
the  Chair  declares  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  9  o'clock  a.m.  Monday  next. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  13  sec- 
onds a.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1965,  un- 
til Monday,  April  19,  1965,  at  9  o'clock 
a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Verrazano  Day,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  or 
about  April  17,  1524,  441  years  ago,  an 
adventurous  Florentine  navigator  sailed 
his  ship  into  New  York  Harbor  and  sent 
a  small  boat  through  the  Narrows  to  ex- 
plore what  we  call  today  Upper  New  York 
Bay.  The  name  of  the  navigator  was 
Giovanni  Verrazano. 

Long  before  the  voyages  of  Raleigh, 
Hudson,  and  the  Pilgrims,  Verrazano  and 
his  intrepid  companions  came  to  the 
shores  of  North  America,  explored  these 
shores,  and  reported  their  findings  to 
Europe.  For  centuries,  Americans  re- 
mained ignorant  of  this  exploit.  The 
name  they  gave  to  their  continent  evoked 
the  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  They 
set  aside  a  day  to  com^pemorate  the  dis- 
coveries of  Christopher  Columbus.  But 
neither  of  these  great  explorers — who 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  renown  of 
Italian  navigation — came  to  the  shores  of 
what  today  is  the  northeastern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  to  Verrazano 
that  credit  belongs  for  first  exploring  this 
coast. 

Belatedly,  Americans  have  come  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  Verrazano. 
In  1909,  a  statue  of  Verrazano  was  un- 
veiled in  Battery  Park  in  New  York  City. 
In  1964,  a  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Narrows  of  New  York  Harbor  was  com- 
pleted, bearing  appropriately  the  name  of 


Verrazano.  It  is  my  hope  that  one  day 
all  our  citizens  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  exploits  of  Verrazano,  and  that  his 
name  will  be  set  alongside  those  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Vespucci  when  the  glorious 
history  of  Italian  navigation  is  evoked. 


Report  to  Kansas  on  H.R.  6675 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15, 1965 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional   Record    my    report   to   the 
people  of  Kansas  on  H.R.  6675: 
Report  to  Kansas 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  April  8, 
passed  the  administration's  hospital  and 
medical  services  bill.  Although  President 
Johnson  has  recommended  that  Congress  en- 
act a  limited  hospital  care  program — the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  apparently  with 
the  President's  blessing,  came  forth  with  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  medicare  programs 
ever  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  When  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  the  soundness  of  the  social  secu- 
rity pension  program  will  be  in  real  Jeopardy. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  all  our  people,  young  and 
old,  who  are  in  need  of  such  assistance.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  assist  our  senior 
citizens  who  are  able  to  care  for  their  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  living,  but  who  live  In  con- 
stant fear  of  a  major  Illness,  which  might 
wipe  out  their  savings,  and  force  them  to 


become  public  charges — and  such  assistance 
should  be  given  without  embarrassment  or 
humiliation  to  those  who  need  help. 

Hence,  the  real  Issue  before  the  Congress 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  6675,  Insofar  as  I 
was  concerned,  was  not  whether  we  should 
provide  assistance  but  how  we  should  provide 
assistance. 

The  administration  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  under  a  closed  rule  which  permitted 
10  hotu-s  of  discussion  but  denied  to  House 
Members  the  right  to  offer  amendments,  to 
remove  objectional  provisos,  clarify  ambigui- 
ties or  improve  it.  Hence,  a  Member  was 
required  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  whole 
package.  With  a  single  exception,  the  mi- 
nority was  permitted  to  offer  one  amendment 
In  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recommit.  Under 
these  circumstances,  tlie  minority  offered  the 
Bsrrnes  bill  as  an  alternative  proposal. 

The  administration  program  and  the 
Byrnes  alternative  both  included  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11865  which  passed  the  House 
last  year  (and  I  supported  it)  providing  for 
(a)  an  increase  in  social  security  benefits,  (b) 
lowered  the  retirement  age  to  60  years  for 
widows,  (c)  provided  social  security  benefits 
for  those  over  72  years  of  age,  and  (di 
continued  benefits  to  dependent  children  up 
to  22  years  of  age  if  in  school.  Both  bills  pro- 
vided for  a  voluntary  insurance  program  for 
medical  (physicians)  care.  Both  bills  pro- 
vided for  hospital  care.  In  fact,  the  Byrnes 
proposal  was  far  more  liberal  since  it  pro- 
vided for  catastrophic  Illnesses  and  medlc- 
inals — these  were  not  Included  In  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  H.R.  6675. 

The  major  difference  in  the  two  programs 
was  not  so  much  in  the  benefits  provided  hut 
in  the  method  of  financing.  The  adminis- 
tration bill  provided  that  hospital  care  for 
those  over  65  should  be  paid  through  an  ad- 
ditional payroll  tax  attached  to  social  se- 
curity by  those  who  now  pay  social  security 
but  who  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  bene- 
fits until  they  reach  65.  The  Byrnes  proposal, 
which  I  supported,  provided  that  those  over 
65  should  pay  one-third  of  the  hospital  ana 
medical   care   Insurance    premium    (average 
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«6  50  per  month)  and  the  Government  would 
nay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treastiry.  It  was  the  same  pro- 
eram  provided  by  the  Government  today  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  Federal  employees. 

It  was  agreed  by  some  that  if  we  could  give 
aid  to  the°  nations  all  over  the  world.  If  we 
could  pay  benefits  to  labor,  industry,  and 
agriculture,  If  we  could  assist  Federal  em- 
ployees, then  we  could  subsidize  the  medical 
needs  of  the  aged  to  meet  their  medical  costs. 
The  question  has  also  been  raised  why  should 
a  worker  with  two  dependents  and  earning 
$3,600  per  year  be  required  to  pay  an  Income 
tax  of  $214  and  also  hospitalization  costs  for 
a  person  on  retirement  who  has  an  Income 
of  $3,600,  pays  no  Income  tax  and  contributes 
nothing  toward  the  hospital  care  program. 

I  supported  the  Byrnes  proposal.  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  support  the  admin- 
istration proposal  which  in  my  opinion  un- 
dermines the  whole  social  security  structure 
and  places  unnecessary  additional  burden 
on  those  who  now  pay  social  security. 

what's  wrong  wrrH  hospital  care  under 

SOCIAL    security? 

Most  of  us  have  always  considered  social 
security  as  a  program  under  which  we  would 
receive  a  pension  at  age  65— which  combined 
with  our  life  savings — would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living  during  our  years  of  retirement. 
When  the  program  was  first  enacted  in  1937, 
it  held  out  much  promise.  But  since  then 
what  has  happened  to  social  security? 

Through  the  years  we  have  so  expanded  and 
enlarged  upon  the  original  intent  that,  like 
Government  bonds,  it  is  rapidly  losing  its 
attractiveness.  We  now  have  on  the  books 
commitments  to  pay  out  approximately  $625 
billion  to  those  on  retirement  or  covered  by 
social  security.  We  have  In  assets  around 
$305  billion.  If  all  payments  into  the  fund 
were  to  stop — we  would  be  $300  billion  short 
to  meet  present  commitments. 


Instead  of  building  up  reserves,  as  private 
pension  programs  do,  we  have  actually  been 
paying  out  approximately  as  much  as  we 
have  been  taking  in.  We  have  continued  not 
only  to  Increase  the  social  security  rate  but 
also  the  earnings  base  upon  which  the  tax 
Is  paid.  In  1954,  when  disability  payments 
were  added,  we  were  told  OASI  trust  funds 
would  climb  to  $28.5  billion  by  1965 — actually 
the  fund  is  now  estimated  at  around  $19 
billion— $7.5  billion  short.  And  now  we  are 
enlarging  the  program  by  adding  hospital 
care.  Increasing  cash  benefits  and  reducing 
the   age  requirements  for  widows. 

Have  pension  payments  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  social  security  pajmaents  made 
by  the  worker?  The  answer  is  "No."  In  1939. 
an  employee  who  earned  $550  per  month 
paid  $30  per  year  Into  the  social  security 
fund.  He  could  look  forward  to  receiving 
$58  per  month  on  retirement.  Today  an  em- 
ployee earning  the  same  amount  pays  $174 
into  the  social  security  fund  and  his  maxi- 
mum social  security  benefit  Is  $127  per 
month.  By  1973,  an  employee  earning  $550 
per  month  will  pay  $353  annually  Into  the 
social  security  fund,  and  he  will  receive  a 
maximum  pension  check  of  $168.  In  other 
words  while  the  cost  has  gone  up  480  per- 
cent— the  workers  retirement  check  has  In- 
creased only  119  percent. 

What  Is  there  about  social  security  that 
is  attractive  to  the  young  man  who  is  about 
to  enter  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time? 
One  must  remember  that  these  are  the 
workers  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  pay 
into  the  fund  so  that  those  over  65  may 
secure  these  benefits.  A  young  man,  21  years 
of  age,  entering  the  labor  force  next  year  and 
paying  the  full  amount  of  social  security 
until  65,  could  have  deposited  the  same 
amount  In  a  building  and  loan  at  4V2  per- 
cent, and  he  would  accumulate  by  retirement 
time  an  estimate  of  $42,000.  If  we  add  the 
employer's  share,  it  would  be  $84,000.  His 
retirement  checks  under  social  security  would 


total  $2,004  per  anum.  If  he  invested  $42.- 
000  at  5  percent,  he  would  earn  $2,100  an- 
nually and  still  leave  an  estate  of  $42,000  at 
his  death. 

Can  we  keep  expanding  the  social  security 
program  by  adding  hospital  care,  medical 
care,  increasing  benefits  to  those  over  65. 
and  charge  It  to  social  security?  Yes,  If  those 
who  pay  into  the  fund  are  willing  to  stand 
for  an  increase  in  the  payroll  tax  and  the 
earning  base  upon  which  the  tax  Is  paid.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
social  security  tax  by  1971  will  be  as  burden- 
some as  the  Income  tax.  For  example,  take 
a  man  earning  $5,000  per  year  with  a  wife 
and  two  dependents — In  1971  his  Income  tax 
will  be  approximately  $290  and  his  social 
security  tax  will  be  $260.  These,  of  course, 
will  be  increased  when  demands  are  made 
that  Congress  grant  further  Increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  meet  living  costs, 
and  as  hospital  and  medical  services  Increase 
In  cost. 

A  hospital  care  program  for  those  over  65 
financed  by  a  payroll  tax  attached  to  social 
security  not  only  does  serious  damage  to  the 
social  security  pension  program  but  It  also 
infiicts  the  most  unfair  tax  In  our  whole 
taxing  system.  The  president  of  the  cor- 
poration pays  on  the  same  basis  as  the  plant 
janitor. 

In  closing  may  I  repeat  what  I  said  In  the 
beginning — I  believe  In  providing  hospital 
care  and  medical  care  for  those  who  are  In 
need.  I  want  to  help  those  who  can  care  for 
themselves,  but  live  In  constant  dread  that 
one  serious  illness  will  place  them  on  relief. 
But  I  want  to  do  it  without  wrecking  the 
social  security  pension  system  for  those  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  21  and  65  and  are 
required  to  foot  the  bill.  I  do  not  want  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  That 
is  why  I  favored  the  financing  provided  by 
the  Byrnes  alternative  and  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  April  19,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 


DESIGNATION   OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Speaker: 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 

April  19, 1965. 
I  hereby  designate   the   Honorable   Hale 
BoGGs  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker. 


and  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  life's 
frustrations  and  confusions  because  of 
Thy  sustaining  grace  and  our  trust  in 
Thee. 

May  we  always  seek  to  coordinate  our 
freedom  with  restraint  and  self-discipline 
and  may  we  be  unswervingly  loyal  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  democracy  and  the 
leading  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  Acts 
11:  24:  He  was  a  good  man.  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  who 
art  always  guiding  and  guarding  us  in 
the  difficult  ways  of  life,  may  we  com- 
mit ourselves  gladly  and  faithfully  to  the 
wise  and  beneficent  dispensation  of  Thy 
divine  providence. 

Inspire  us  with  a  triumphant  faith  in 
our  search  and  struggle  for  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind  and  may  we  be  fearless 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  15.  1965,  was  read  and 
approved.    

BIG  DAYS  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11  the  New  York  Post  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Big  Days  on  Capitol 
Hill."  The  editorial  said  some  very  com- 
plimentary things  about  the  work  of  this 
Congress.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  these  comments  and  I 
am  inserting  them  in  the  Record  so  that 


these  views  will  gain  an  audience  all  over 
the  country : 

BIG  Days  on  Capitol  Hill 
1 .  victory  for  medicare 
Overwhelming  House  approval  of  the  med- 
icare bill  is,  m  President  Johnson's  words, 
"a  landmark  day  In  the  historic  evolution  of 
oiu-  social  security  system."  It  Is  also  a 
tribute  to  the  President's  skillful  legislative 

hand.  ^     ,  . 

Passage  of  the  measure  by  so  decisive  a 
margin  virtually  insures  its  enactment;  no 
serious  obstacles  are  anticipated  In  the  Sen- 
ate, where  such  legislation  was  approved  In 
1964. 

Thus,  a  long,  memorable  battle,  begun  un- 
der Harry  Truman  and  pressed  by  John  F. 
Kennedy,  draws  to  a  trlimaphant  close.  De- 
spite the  propaganda  war  cries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  measure  em- 
bodies no  revolutionary  change  in  our  social 
structure;  private  medical  business  virlll  go 
on  as  usual.  But  citizens  over  65  will  have 
the  chance  to  obtain  reasonable  protection 
and  treatment  too  often  denied. 

"The  people  do  not  vmderstand  this  bill," 
lamented  Dr.  Dunovan  F.  Ward,  president 
of  the  AMA.  when  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
House  action. 

He  Is  wrong.  The  people  finally  rejected 
the  political  quackery  so  long  practiced  by 
the  AMA  lobby.  The  issue  was  fought  out 
clearly  in  the  presidential  campaign,  and  it 
was  basically  resolved  in  the  Johnson  land- 
slide. How  many  more  dollars  will  the 
AMA  Invest  In  Its  dreary  lost  cause? 

2.   NEW    ADVANCES    ON    VOTINO    RIGHTS 

There  Is  growing  prospect  that  the  vot- 
ing rights  bin  so  eloquently  advocated  by 
President  Johnson   in  his   memorable   "we 
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shall  overcome"  address  will  return  to  him 
In  even  stronger  form  than  originally  urged 
by  the  administration.  In  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  a  coalition  of  six  liberal 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans  has  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  through  five  amendments 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  measure;  the 
major  ones  would  bar  the  poll  tax  and  ex- 
tend automatic  coverage  to  counties  where 
coitrt  determination  was  initially  required. 
In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  headed 
by  Representative  Celler,  similar  steps  have 
been  taken  to  close  all  loopholes  In  the 
original  draft. 

These  committee  moves  are  subject  to  fu- 
ture challenge;  but  they  clearly  reflect  a  de- 
cisive turning  of  the  tide.  The  ancient 
GOP-Dlxlecrat  coalition  is  divided  and  re- 
treating on  Capitol  Hill;  the  civil  rights 
legions  are  on  the  ofifensive,  an  the  scope  of 
their  victory  may  exceed  all  original 
expectations. 

3.   TOWARD    AN    EDUCATION    BILL 

In  the  resurgence  of  progresslvism  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  the  long  stalemate  over  ald-to- 
educatlon  legislation  is  finally  over.  We  re- 
gret that  our  cheers  for  this  development 
must  be  accompanied  by  some  reservations. 

We  previously  voiced  our  hope  that  the 
bill  would  embody  a  provision  explicitly  au- 
thorizing taxpayer  suits  to  contest  the  con- 
stitutionality of  aid  for  religious  schools. 
Such  an  amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  Friday. 

While  our  concern  on  this  point  remains. 
It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  many 
lawyers — including  Senator  Morse.  Democrat, 
of  Oregon — argue  that  the  disputed  issue  can 
still  be  tested  by  State  actions.  They  also 
contend  that  Inclusion  of  the  amendment 
could,  as  Senator  Morse  put  it,  "tie  up  this 
bill  in  litigation  for  5  to  7  years  and  delay 
indefinitely  the  aid  for  5  million  children  so 
badly  needed." 

This  Is  a  close  argument  of  both  substance 
atid  strategy  on  which  men  of  good  will  can 
reasonably  differ.  Our  preference  for  the 
amendment  stands.  But  we  do  not  regard 
its  defeat  as  calamitous  In  the  larger  con- 
text of  a  breakthrough  toward  a  meaning- 
ful Federal  aid  program. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
MARTYRDOM  OF  JEWS  IN  WAR- 
SAW GHETTO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  date  April  19  is  a  solemn 
reminder  of  the  cruelest  and  most  dia- 
bolical atrocities  ever  committed  against 
mankind.  Throughout  the  world  people 
can  never  forget,  nor  should  they  forget, 
the  bestial  acts  of  the  Nazis  against  the 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Warsaw.  These  human  beings,  who 
loved,  obeyed,  and  feared  God  were  the 
victims  of  the  savage  and  ruthless  lust 
for  blood  and  torture  of  Hitler's  minions 
only  because  they  were  Jews.  Because 
they  were  Jews  they  were  subjected  to 
the  basest  and  most  painful  forms  of 
torture  and  death  ever  recorded  in  his- 
tory. 

Last  week  my  friend.  Cantor  Moshe 
Koussevitsky,  stood  before  an  overflow 
crowd  of  silent  and  emotionally  moved 
men  and  women,  some  of  them  weeping 
survivors  of  the  concentration  camps,  to 
sing  again  the  El  Mole  Rachamlm  as  he 
had  done  in  Warsaw  20  years  ago. 


It  was  my  privilege  several  years  ago 
to  visit  the  Ghetto  Monument  in  Warsaw 
and  to  pause  in  silent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  martyred  Jews  who  met  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  It  was  20  years 
ago  on  that  spot  Cantor  Moshe  Kousse- 
vitsky chanted  the  Hebrew  prayer  for 
the  dead,  the  more  than  6  million  Jews 
who  were  slain  by  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
visit  in  Warsaw  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  me  and  I  shall  never  think  of 
Warsaw  without  recalling  the  horrors  in- 
flicted upon  so  many  of  its  citizens.  But 
even  without  such  a  visit  to  the  ghetto 
memorial,  we  as  Americans  can  ill  afford 
to  forget  that  black  and  evil  page  of 
history.  We  must  remind  ourselves  again 
and  again  that  such  tragedies  can  and 
vnll  recur  unless  we  maintain  constant 
vigilance  and  be  ever  watchful  to  see 
that  no  tyrant,  no  despot  and  no  seg- 
ment of  people  can  assume  power  suffi- 
cient to  mow  down  millions  of  people 
whose  only  crime  is  to  be  born  of  a  cer- 
tain race  or  of  a  certain  color  or  who  may 
follow  certain  religious  concepts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  remind  ourselves  of 
this  20th  year  of  the  opening  of  the  death 
camps  and  the  liberation  of  thousands  of 
suffering  prisoners,  as  we  share  our 
sympathy  with  those  who  lost  loved  ones 
in  those  camps,  may  we  firmly  resolve 
that  we  will  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
resolute  purpose  of  assuring  that  never 
again  will  man  be  permitted  to  mistreat 
his  fellow  man  in  the  awful  manner 
which  is  recalled  by  this  anniversary. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  by 
the  House,  I  should  like  to  include  the 
following  news  article  written  by  Irving 
Spiegel,  for  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday,  April  12, 1965: 

Memorial  Here  Recalls  Warsaw  Prayer  for 
Jews 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  Cantor  Mo- 
she Koussevitsky  stood  in  the  rubble  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  and  chanted  the  Hebrew 
prayer  for  the  dead,  the  "El  Mole  Rachamlm" 
(God.  full  of  mercy)  in  memory  for  6  million 
Jews  who  died  during  the  Hitler  regime. 

Yesterday.  Cantor  Koussevitsky,  standing 
before  an  overflow  crowd  of  2,500  persons, 
their  heads  bowed,  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  American  Hotel,  again  sang  the  "El 
Mole  Rachamlm."  Many  who  were  survivors 
of  the  death  camps  wept. 

The  ceremony  had  a  twofold  purpose:  a 
memorial  meeting  and  the  20th  observance 
of  the  liberation  of  the  concentration  camps 
by  the  Allied  armies.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  Organizations  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater  New  York. 

A  film  of  the  scene  of  20  years  ago  when 
Cantor  Koussevitsky  Intoned  the  prayer  in 
the  charred  ruins  of  the  battle  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  showed  the  emaciated  faces  of 
the  newly  liberated  survivors. 

CANDLES  AS  SYMBOLS 

The  10-minute  film  was  called  "Prayer 
for  the  Dead  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto." 

After  the  showing,  six  concentration  camp 
survivors  lighted  six  candles  on  a  black- 
covered  candelabra,  each  candle  symbol- 
izing 1  million  Jewish  men,  women,  and 
children  who  had  died.  As  the  six  stood  by 
the  candelabra,  wiping  tears  away,  Cantor 
Koussevitsky,     accompanied     by     a     choir. 


chanted  the  "El  Mole  Rachamlm"  in  sotto 
voice. 

The  siurvlvors  were  Mrs.  Prances  Garflnkel, 
of  the  Auschwitz  camp;  Mrs.  Jacob  Brass,  of 
Buchenwald;  Mrs.  Eva  Romanowitz.  of  Ber- 
gen Belsen;  Isaac  Pulvermacher.  of  Dachau; 
Mrs.  Pola  Tycon,  of  Mathausen,  and  Joseph 
Wasser,  of  Treblinka. 

Overhead  on  the  platform,  which  was 
draped  in  black,  were  three  lines,  also  in 
black,  that  stood  out  In  bold  relief.  The 
first,  in  Hebrew,  was  a  verse  from  Isaiah 
the  prophet:  "And  I  shall  give  unto  you  In 
mine  house  and  mine  walls  a  monument 
and  a  name."  The  second,  in  Yiddish,  read; 
'•Remember  forever  the  6  million  martyrs." 
The  third,  In  English,  said:  "We  will  never 
forget." 

Cantor  Koussevitsky  is  now  associated 
with  Temple  Beth  El  In  BrookljTi.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  returned  to  Warsaw  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  which  he  had  fled  to  escape 
the  Nazis.  He  came  to  this  country  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  a  message  to  the  group  President  John- 
son wTote,  in  part:  "The  memory  of  those 
who  died  in  this  century  as  victims  of  prej- 
udice and  oppression  must  be  honored  by  us 
all  through  unceasing  vigilance  against  big- 
otry and  bias  in  our  society  and  unrelenting 
efforts  to  assure  a  world  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  Justice  for  all  peoples  without  regard  to 
creed,  color,  or  continent  of  their  birth." 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Moss>,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


.-EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By'  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNCRESsioNAi 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Younger)   and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
^  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
'  (The  following  Member    (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
Mr.  Blatnik. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  OLIN  D. 
JOHNSTON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  res- 
olution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  344 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable OLIN  D.  Johnston,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicat* 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  flve  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  pa" 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
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House:  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Ashmore, 
and  Mr.  Gettys. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Hoxise 
do  now  adjourn. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  pursuant  to  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
April  22,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

950.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget 
request  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  147) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  certification 
of  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classi- 
fication of  lands  In  the  silt  project,  Colorado, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  balances  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1964,  pursuant  to  75  Stat.  443;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for 
the  month  of  March  1965,  pursuant  to  title 
III  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  1965  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential determination  of  February  4,  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  costs  incurred  through  the 
duplication  of  shipping  services  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  by  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  failure  to  effectively  utilize  excess 
U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  to  pay  inter- 
national air  travel  ticket  costs  being  paid 
In  dollars.  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Defense,  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  other 
Government  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

956.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  inconsistent  practices  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  schools  program  in 
London,  England,  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  drafts  of 
two  bills  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act 
with  regard  to  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  electric  transmission  lines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

958.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the  court's 
opinions  and  findings  In  re  North  Counties 


Hydro-Electric  Company,  a  Corporation  of 
Illinois  V.  The  United  States,  Congressional 
No.  2-59,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  189 
of  the  86th  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  S.  701.  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed 
at  New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
252).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  DYAL: 
H.R.  7549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  in  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  Involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the 
abolition  or  relocation  of  their  employment; 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  7550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1914,  commonly  known  as  the 
Clayton  Act,  to  make  it  applicable  to  certain 
sales  of  commodities  made  to  governmental 
agencies  for  resale;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  7551.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tajc 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  7552.  A   bill   to   provide   Federal    as- 
sistance to  restore  and  repair  certain  dis- 
aster areas  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  7553.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  345.  Resolution     relating     to     the 
operation   of  the  House   of  Representatives 
restaurants;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

204.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  relative 
to  opposing  the  executive  reorganization 
plan  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

205.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  prompt  ap- 
proval of  legislation  relating  to  voting  rights 
of  all  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

206.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  relative 
to  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.FINO: 
H.R.  7554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marianna 
Galatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  7555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllippa 
Fucarino;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.   7556.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Irene 
Kalamaridou  (also  known  as  Irlni  Kalama- 
rldes) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

172.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  City 
Council,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relative  to  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  rice  price  In- 
crease as  proposed  In  the  omnibus  farm  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

173.  Also,  petition  of  Lawton  Area  AFL- 
CIO  Labor  Council,  Lawton,  Okla.,  relative 
to  enacting  legislation  to  restore  full  free- 
dom of  collective  bargaining  as  uniform  na- 
tional labor  policy  and  practice  throughout 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

174.  Also,  petition  of  Nassau  County  Men- 
tal Health  Board,  Mineola,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
enactment  of  H.R.  2985  and/or  S.  513,  au- 
thorizing Federal  assistance  to  communities 
for  initial  staffing  operations  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conomerce. 

■«        ^»l*        »■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  19,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph  D. 
Tydings,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maryland. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Presujent  peo  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  19,  1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY. 
APRIL  21, 1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  Tuesday,  April 
13,  1965,  the  Chair  declares  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Wednesday. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  23  sec- 
onds a.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1965,  un- 
til Wednesday,  April  21,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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The  Future  of  the  Great  Lakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19.  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
the  graphic  statement  of  the  mounting 
demand  for  stronger  action  to  combat 
water  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, is  fast  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  real  fighter  for  clean  water.  The  39th 
District  of  New  York  can  be  justly  proud 
of  the  bright,  industrious  leader  that 
they  have  sent  to  Congress.  I  hope  that 
he  will  long  serve  them  and  us. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  Future  of  the  Great  Lakes 
(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive.  39th  District.  New  York,  at   junior 
chamber   of   commerce   banquet.    Cordon 
Bleu  Restaurant.  Buffalo,  N.Y.) 
Tonight.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  on  a  problem  that  I 
regard  as  the  most  urgent  of  our  times. 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer,  in  a  word  is. 
W£itcr. 

Water  is  the  lifeblood  of  this  Niagara  fron- 
tier. Without  Lake  Erie,  there  would  be  no 
Buffalo — there  would  be  no  Erie  County — 
as  we  know  it.  Without  Lake  Erie  many 
of  us  would  not  even  exist  today.  For  with- 
out it.  our  forebears  would  not  have  had 
an  economic  reason  to  come  here,  marry,  and 
settle  down.  In  my  own  case,  this  Is  so. 
It  was  in  1822  that  my  great,  great  grand- 
father came  here  to  work  on  the  Erie  CanaL 
Since  then,  all  six  generations  of  my  family 
have,  at  various  times,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, earned  their  livelihoods  from  activi- 
ties connected  with  the  lake. 

Water  is  vital  to  our  commerce  •  •  •  to 
our  manufacturing  plants  •  •  •  to  our  rec- 
reation. Most  Important,  water  Is  vital  to 
sustaining  life.  Water  truly  is  Buffalo's 
most  precious  resource.  Lake  Erie  Is  like  a 
great  goddess,  brooding  over  the  vast  metrop- 
olis she  spawned.  Brooding  indeed,  for  we 
have  been  extremely  careless  with  this  pre- 
cious resource. 

Lake  Erie  is  so  terribly  polluted  that  It  Is 
in  danger  of  becoming  worthless  for  many 
purposes.  And  Lake  Erie  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the 
lake  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  many  years. 

Pollution  of  fresh  water  supplies  is  not  a 
problem  that  is  peculiar  to  Buffalo — or  to 
Lake  Erie.    This  is  a  national  problem. 

As  the  late  Raghel  Carson  observed  In 
her  well-known  book,  "Silent  Spring." 

In  an  age  when  man  has  forgotten  his  ori- 
gins and  has  neglected  even  his  most  essen- 
tial needs  for  survival,  "water  along  with 
other  resources  has  become  the  victim  of  his 
Indifference." 

Our  Nation  uses  about  300  billion  gallons  of 
water  pe"-  day — out  of  a  total  manageable 
supply  of  1.200  billion  gallons  a  day.  And 
our  consumption  is  rising  fantastically.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1980  the  United  States 
will  be  consuming  600  billion  gallons  of  water 
per  day — twice  as  much  as  we  using  now. 

We  no  longer  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
about  our  water. 


The  problem  in  Lake  Erie  Isn't  something 
that  is  going  to  reach  a  critical  stage  10,  15, 
or  20  years  in  the  future.  The  problem  Is 
critical  now.  We  should  have  acted  before 
this. 

Already,  some  experts  are  wondering 
whether  it  is  too  late  to  save  Lake  Erie. 

I  am  not  that  pessimistic.  I  certainly  am 
not  about  to  throw  up  my  hands  in  despair. 
But  I  do  believe  that  we  need  to  pledge  all 
our  skills,  all  our  imagination,  to  seeking 
solutions  to  this  perplexing  problem. 

During  my  campaign  for  election  last  fall, 
I  talked  a  lot  about  pollution.  During  the 
31/2  months  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  trying  very  hard  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  enhance  the  Federal-State-local 
partnership— in  fighting  water  pollution  in 
western  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

My  communications  with  the  people  of 
Erie  County  show  that  70  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens In  the  39th  Congressional  District  agree 
with  me  that  a  strong  Federal  program  is 
needed. 

Yet,  the  deeper  I  get  Into  water,  the  more  I 
question  whether  even  a  strong  Federal  pro- 
gram, intermeshed  with  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, will  in  the  long  run  be  adequate  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  Lake  Erie. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some  vital  geo- 
graphical factors. 

Lake  Erie  touches  the  borders  of  four 
States — New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  A  huge  portion  of  Lake  Erie's 
shoreline  lies  In  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Lake  Erie  is  not  just  the  concern  of  the 
United  States.  The  fortunes  of  this  body  of 
water  are  of  immense  importance  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  fortunes  of  Lake  Erie  also  are  closely 
tied  to  the  other  Great  Lakes — Ontario,  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  Superior.  And  these 
other  lakes,  in  turn,  affect  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  people  In  other  States  and  other 
Provinces. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
reflect  on  the  problems  of  Lake  Erie,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  context  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

Within  this  huge  basin  reside  27  million 
people.  Touching  these  lakes  are  15  cities 
with  populations  In  excess  of  100,000. 

Pollution  is  a  seriotis  matter  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  it  Is  not  the  only  problem.  An- 
other problem  that  probably  Is  just  as  seri- 
ous Is  the  level  of  the  lakes. 

As  I  reminded  you  earlier.  Lake  Erie  Is  at 
its  lowest  level  in  many  years.  This  is  a 
problem  that  is  shared  by  the  other  Great 
Lakes. 

Man  can  be  blamed  for  pollution — but  he 
is  not  responsible,  at  least  not  In  a  slgnifl- 
cant  way,  for  rising  and  falling  lake  levels. 
Nature  causes  this  fluctuation,  but  man  must 
somehow  learn  to  live  with  It — or  perhaps 
try  to  do  something  about  It. 

Many  people — myself  Included — are  dis- 
turbed by  the  present  low  level  of  Lake  Erie. 
It  dropped  almost  5  feet  from  1952  to  1964. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter — but  it  is  less 
shocking  when  viewed  from  a  long-range 
perspective. 

Lake  Erie  was  lower  In  1936  than  It  is  today. 
When  you  look  at  records  for  the  past  100 
years,  you  discover  up-and-down  trends  in 
rainfall  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin — and  that 
the  level  of  the  lakes  generally  follows  the 
precipitation  patterns. 

Present  problems  don't  stem  from  the  fact 
that  anything  unusual  is  happening  to  lake 
levels.  Rather,  our  difficulties  stem  from  our 
Increasing  dependence  on  the  lakes. 


As  more  and  more  people  depend  on  the 
lake  for  more  and  more  pursuits.  It  becomes 
Increasingly  necessary  that  we  receive  a  so- 
called  normal  amount  of  rainfall  to  keep  the 
lakes  at  a  so-called  normal  level. 

Nature,  unfortunately,  doesn't  operate  that 
way.  Wild  fluctuations  from  the  "normal" 
are  in  themselves  normal. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  sharp  drop  In  the 
lake  levels  was  inconvenient.  Today  the  same 
occurrence  could  prove  disastrous. 

The  problems  of  pollution  and  low  lake 
levels  are  not  separate  and  distinct.  They 
very  definitely  are  linked. 

It  Is  obvious,  I  think,  that  when  the 
amount  of  water  in  a  lake  decreases,  pollu- 
tion problems  are  increased. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  pollution  in  Lake  Erie  lies  in 
seeking  means  to  develop  faster  turnover  of 
the  water  In  the  lake. 

Preventing  pollutants,  in  the  form  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  wastes,  from  entering 
the  lake  is  an  obvious  necessity.  And  the 
legislation  I  have  sponsored  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  designed  to  check  the  flow 
of  wastes  Into  Lake  Erie.  In  time,  with  local 
and  State  cooperation,  this  can  be  done. 

But — even  If  this  program  is  completely 
successful — there  are  serious  doubts  that  It 
will  succeed  In  actually  abating  pollution  in 
Lake  Erie.  Scientists  say  that  stopping 
wastes  from  entering  the  lake  will  only  pre- 
vent the  Lake  Erie  problem  from  becoming 
much  worse. 

There  are  various  possibilities  for  actually 
abating  pollution — none  of  them  simple  or 
cheap. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  the  oxygen 
supply  has  been  depleted  In  a  vast  portion  of 
Lake  Erie  by  algae — which  apparently  are 
prospering  because  pollutants,  in  the  form 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  have  given  them 
an  abundant  food  supply.  So,  one  step  in 
controlling  pollution  v/ould  be  to  dredge  the 
algae  from  the  lake  and  bury  it  in  adjacent 
ground.  Another  would  be  to  recharge  the 
lake's  water  supply. 

More  water  for  the  Great  Lakes  would 
abate  pollutants  by  flushing  them  out.  The 
infusion  of  more  water,  on  a  controlled  basis, 
would  make  It  possible  to  stabilize  and  regu- 
late lake  levels  and  more  water  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Increasing  needs  of  the  growing 
United  States  and  Canadian  populations  In 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

How  could  such  a  solution  be  brought 
about?  Where  would  we  get  the  water  to 
permit  faster  turnover  in  Lake  Erie?  The 
only  source  for  the  vast  quantity  of  water 
that  would  be  needed  to  Implement  such  a 
scheme  is  our  northern  neighbor,  Canada. 

The  ultimate  solution  lies  in  diverting 
water  Into  the  Great  Lakes  from  rivers  that 
flow  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  political  and  economic  problems  oi 
such  a  grand  scheme  are  enormous.  The 
technical  difflcultles  that  would  be  encoun- 
tered stagger  the  Imagination. 

The  costs,  obviously,  will  run  Into  ^^^J' 
many  millions  of  dollars.  And  they  should 
be  shared  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  each  would  re- 
ceive. It  is  obvious  that  both  nations  wouw 
realize  enormous  benefits  from  such  a  vast 
project.  But  only  Canada  has  the  water 
that  both  countries  need. 

The  problems  would  be  gigantic— but  the 
benefits  very  probably  would  be  equally 
gigantic. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  face  some  very 
serious  handicaps  in  making  sweeping,  long- 
range  plans  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

Basically,    these   handicaps   fall  into  tw 
categories.    On   the    one   hand,   we  have 
multitude     of     legitimate     and     reasonaW 
vested  Interests,  both  public  and  private,  i" 
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the  lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
multitude  of  agencies  that  in  one  way  or 
another  are  involved  In  the  management  of 
the  lakes. 

A  good  many  entitles — the  State  of  New 
York,  for  Instance,  have  both  a  vested  Inter- 
est and  a  hand  In  management. 

Sadly  lacking  Is  any  agency  with  the  au- 
thority and  the  capability  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  an  overall 
perspective  and  chart  overall  goals  and  the 
means  of  attaining  them. 

The  need  for  such  an  agency  Is  clearly  in- 
dicated when  we  consider  the  deep  Interde- 
pendence of  the  water  users  on  the  lakes. 
The  Chicago  area,  for  Instance,  depends  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  various  ways  and  would 
like  to  divert  more  water  from  the  lake. 
Chicago's  needs  cannot  be  argued,  but  if 
Chicago  diverts  more  water,  this  will  affect 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  aggra- 
vate the  pollution  problem  at  Detroit,  and 
reduce  power-generating  capacity  at  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Lower  levels  in  harbors  mean 
that  shipping  firms  cannot  load  tlieir  boats 
to  full  capacity — thus  increasing  shipping 
costs  per  ton. 

The  principal  coordinating  agency  for  the 
lakes  is  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
which  was  created  by  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1909_  The  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission's  .sphere  of 
Interest  extends  all  across  the  long  boundary 
between  our  Nation  and  Canada. 

I  definitely  am  not  critical  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinguished body  with  many  accomplishments 
to  Its  credit. 

The  difficulty  with  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  as  presently  organized.  Is  that 
It  lacks  effective  teeth.  The  International 
Joint  Commission  is  an  instrument  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
and  is  empowered  to  inquire  into  and  coordi- 
nate matters  referred  it  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

We  might  expand  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  or  some  other 
agency  or  agencies.  Or  we  might  create  a 
new  body.  And  this  is  what  I  propose:  A 
new  international  agency  whose  sole  concern 
is  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  model  we  might  consider  using  for 
guidance  In  establishing  a  planning  and  de- 
velopment body  for  the  Great  Lakes  Is  the 
Arctic  Institute — a  creation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  has  been  notably 
successful. 

Setting  up  a  similar  Institute  for  the  Great 
Lakes  was  one  of  the  possibilities  suggested 
by  Michel  Chevalier  In  a  distinguished  trea- 
tise he  wrote.  Mr.  Chevalier,  who  is  from 
Montreal,  wrote  the  paper  In  connection 
with  research  he  has  been  conducting  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Arctic  Institute  was  Incorporated  In 
1945  In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Legally,  It  is  two  separate  bodies.  But  It 
shares  the  same  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
same  staff. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Institute  has  no  di- 
rect link  with  either  Government.  But,  In 
fact,  senior  officials  of  both  Governments 
have  been  active  in  the  Arctic  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  considered  the  authorita- 
tive body  on  research  and  planning  on  the 
Arctic. 

The  problems  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Great 
Lakes  are  scarcely  comparable.  But  I  think 
there  is  a  possibility  that  an  agency  modeled 
after  the  Arctic  Institute  might  be  a  way 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  any  case,  present  planning  facilities  for 
the  Great  Lakes  are  Inadequate.  Something 
needs  to  be  done — and  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing now  is  considering  various  alternatives. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  statements  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  following  their  recent  meeting  at 
Camp  David.  Md. 


They  discussed  the  problems  of  the  Great 
Lakes — Including  pollution  and  water  levels 
— and  they  considered  possibilities  of  work- 
ing out  an  agreement  between  the  two  na- 
tions to  help  solve  these  problems. 

It  Is  not  my  pvurpose  tonight  to  propose  any 
final  solutions. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  Canadians  and  Americans  who  de- 
pend on  them,  face  some  grave  problems. 
And  I  also  want  to  stress  that  as  things  now 
stand  we  do  not  have  the  means  to  cope  with 
these  problems.  I  am  hopeful  that  talks 
between  the  executive  branches  of  both 
countries  will  lead  to  agreements  and,  pos- 
sibly, to  a  new  United  States-Canadian  treaty. 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  problem  in  order  to  stimulate 
public  discussion  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  It  will  be  public  opinion  finally 
that  will  persuade  both  Governments  to 
reach  an  agreement  for  joint,  long-range 
research,  planning  and  development  of  the 
future  uses  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  dare  not  wait.  The  threat  that  the 
world's  largest  supply  of  fresh  water  will  be- 
come one  vast  dead  sea  Is  too  ominous. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now. 


Proposed  Voting  Rights  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19. 1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  reaffirm 
and  reemphasize  my  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment which  assures  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

While  this  may  seem  a  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  statement  to  make,  I  do  so 
in  view  of  the  recent  fervor  and  wave  of 
emotionalism  concerning  efforts  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  great 
difference  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
15th  amendment,  and  the  desirability  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  enforcing  it 
whenever  the  rights  of  any  of  our  citi- 
zens to  vote  are  denied  or  abridged.  It 
seems,  however,  that  any  objection  or 
criticism  voiced  against  the  pending  pro- 
posal made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  causes  an  immediate  in- 
ference that  the  individual  making  the 
criticism  is  not  sympathetic  to  the  15  th 
amendment  or  willing  to  support  en- 
forcement of  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  15th  amendment 
provides  for  its  enforcement  by  the  Con- 
gress and  I  am  willing  to  support  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  this.  In  fact,  I  will  sup- 
port legislation  far  more  extensive  in 
character  than  the  proposal  made  by 
the  President,  if  such  action  is  required. 

However,  I  think  we  should  make  every 
effort  first  to  establish  just  what  is  re- 
quired. The  President'^  bill  obviously 
was  hurriedly  written  under  the  stress  of 
great  emotion.  It  is  fraught  with  incon- 
sistencies and  inequities  and  therefore 
must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  debated. 


We  must  make  certain  that  in  our  ef- 
fort to  prevent  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment  we  do  not  "burn  down  the 
barn  iii  order  to  get  rid^f  the  rats."  I 
am  afraid  that  this  is  wh^^t  the  proposal 
made  by  the  President  does  as  it  now 
stands  and  certainly  we  can  all  agree 
that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  single 
right. 

Among  my  objections  to  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  President  is  that  while  it 
attempts  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
under  the  15th  amendent.  It  violates 
article  I,  section  2,  as  well  as  the  17th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
specifically  provides  for  the  States  to  set 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

The  present  bill,  in  my  opinion,  denies 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law,  as  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment, to  a  large  segment  of  our  people 
in  the  States  to  which  it  applied.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  seem  that  the  bill  as  written 
inflicts  punishment  without  judicial 
hearing  and  is  therefore  a  "bill  of  attain- 
der" in  violation  of  section  9  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  that  there  should  be  some  way 
of  preventing  unfair  application  of  voter 
qualifications  without  eliminating  the 
qualifications  entirely.  While  we  all 
agree  that  there  should  be  equal  right 
to  vote  I  think  we  likewise  can  agree  that 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  require- 
ment of  intelligence.  However,  if  the 
separate  States  do  not  care  to  make  this 
minimvun  requirement  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  the  Constitution  but 
neither  are  they  prevented  from  so  doing. 

Another  serious  deficiency  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  is  that  it  uses  an  arbi- 
trary, and,  in  fact,  punitive  formula  by 
which  we  would  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  formula  assumes  that  dis- 
crimination exists  in  some  six  States  in 
this  Nation,  but  not  in  the  other  States. 
Its  double  application  would  make  it 
necessary  for  Federal  registrars  to  come 
into  my  own  State,  Virginia,  and  register 
an  illiterate  voter  because  less  than  50 
percent  voted  and  we  have  a  literacy  test. 
But  in  New  York  State,  where  a  literacy 
test  is  also  required,  the  same  illiterate 
voter  would  not  be  allowed  to  register 
because  New  York's  literacy  test  is  not 
questioned  since  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  adult  population  voted  in  the  last 
election  there. 

It  has  been  observed  that  because  of 
the  literacy  test  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York,  thou- 
sands of  Puerto  Ricans,  who  are  literate 
in  Spanish  but  not  in  English,  are  dis- 
franchised. Under  the  administration's 
proposal  this  practice  is  perfectly  legal. 
The  question  could  well  be  asked  about 
other  States,  particularly  the  State  of 
Texas,  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
adult  population  went  to  the  polls  in 
1964.  But  Texas  is  not  included  in  the 
legislation  because  a  literacy  test  is  not 
used.  Could  public  apathy  and  lack  of 
a  strong  two-party  system  in  Texas  have 
been  responsible  for  less  than  50  percent 
participation — or  could  there  have  been 
discrimination  which  should  bring  the 
State  of  Texas  under  this  bill,  which  cer- 
tainly should  be  seeking  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  equally  for  all  citizens 
regardless  of  where  they  live? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  a  proper 
proposal  that  will  implement  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  15th  amendment 


equally  and  uniformly  throughout  every 
State  of  this  Nation  without  prohibiting 
reasonable    provisions    requiring    mini- 


mum intelligence  and  standards  of  citi- 
zenship. The  present  proposals  do  not 
meet  these  standards. 


SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  April  21, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  flies  at  half- 
mast  this  morning,  paying  tribute  of 
honorable  memory  to  the  life  and  serv- 
ice of  a  Member  of  this  Chamber.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  long  leadership, 
clarity  of  purpose,  and  sincerity  in  deci- 
sion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  who  now  rests  from  his 
labors  with  the  peace  which  only  God 
can  give.  The  influence  of  Olin  D. 
Johnston  reaches  our  hearts  and  minds 
today.  Be  with  his  wife  and  family 
through  the  Easter  message  of  eternal 
life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  morning  light  and 
evening  peace;  for  the  few  days  of  rest 
at  home  of  these  Senators,  that  has  re- 
stored the  spirit's  strength.  Now  lead 
them  this  day  into  larger  service. 

Clouds  of  questions  and  discourage- 
ment hang  over  the  world  today. 
Threatenings  of  nation  against  nation 
make  loud  voices  in  the  air.  Give,  O 
God,  to  the  men  of  right  the  courage  to 
stand  firm  where  firmness  is  jiistified, 
meekness  and  strong  understanding 
when  peace  can  be  won  by  this  spirit, 
and  sound  judgment  after  crystallizing 
all  points  of  view  and  convictions 
through  prayer  and  reasoning. 

"God  of  the  strong,  God  of  the  weak. 

Lord  of  all  lands  and  our  own  land, 
Light  of  all  souls,  from  Thee  we  seek 
Light  from  Thy  light,  strength  from 
Thy  hand." 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  13,  Thursday,  April  15,  and  Mon- 
day, April  19,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13. 1965, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  April 
14,  1965,  received  a  message  in  writing 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  several  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Also,  on  April  20,  1965,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  the  nomination  of  William 


C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  April  13,  1965, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  April 
14,  1965,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  974)  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoxmced 
that  on  April  14,  1965,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  307) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congi-ess  to  a 
compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and 
to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  resolutions  of  the  House  adopted 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Olin 
D.  Johnston,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an  aimendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2594)  to  clarify  the 
application  of  certain  annuity  increase 
legislation,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 


the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control,  Rivers,  and  Harbors  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  OLIN  D.  JOHN- 
STON OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  profound  soitow  that  I  announce 
the  death  of  my  colleague,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Olin  D.  Johnston. 

Senator  Johnston  leaves  behind  a  long 
and  successful  career  of  political  service. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Honea 
Path,  S.C,  on  November  18, 1896,  to  E.  A. 
and  Leila  Webb  Johnston.  His  studies 
at  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg.  S.C, 
were  interrupted  by  World  War  I  in 
which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
117th  Engineers  of  the  42d  Division.  He 
served  for  18  months  overseas. 

After  the  war,  he  resumed  his  studies 
at  Wofford  College  and  earned  a  B.A.  de- 
gree in  1921.  Subsequently,  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  1923  and  the  bachelor 
of  law  degree  in  1924  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  elected  to  his  first  political  of- 
fice in  1922  as  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives  from 
Anderson  County.  In  1926  he  was  elected 
to  the  house  of  representatives  from 
Spartanburg  County,  having  moved  his 
home  to  Spartanburg  in  1924.  He  served 
in  the  house  of  representatives  until  1930. 

He  narrowly  missed  being  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1930,  and  4  years  later,  in  1934, 
he  was  elected  as  Governor  of  South  Car- 
olina. He  was  elected  again  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  in  1942,  and  in  1944, 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where 
he  served  continuously  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Senator  Johnston  had  a  large  and 
loyal  political  following  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  leaders  to  serve  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  histoi-y  of  our 
State  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  times 
the  people  entrusted  him  with  positions 
of  great  responsibility — twice  with  the 
governorship  and  four  times  with  a  seat 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Johnston  leaves  behind  hini  a 
long  record  of  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished service  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  many  stanch  friends 
and  admirers  in  South  Carolina,  Wash- 
ington, and  throughout  the  country.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  warm 
human  kindness  and  his  strong  deter- 
mination to  serve  his  fellow  man.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  intention  to  reserve 
my  fuller  remarks  on  the  death  of  Sena- 
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tor  Johnston  until  the  day  set  aside  in 
the  Senate  for  eulogies  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution and  request  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  95)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimou.sly  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  OUn  D. 
Jolinston,  late  aSenator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  engrossed  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  decetised. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  request 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  96)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
;he  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  OUn  D. 
Johnston,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston]  is  a  great  loss.  His 
State  and  the  Nation  are  bereft  of  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  a  man  of  the 
people  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  phrase. 
In  the  Senate,  there  is  now  an  empty 
place  which  he  once  filled  with  his  home- 
spun decency,  his  human  warmth  and  his 
friendly  wisdom.  An  appropriate  day  for 
eulogies  will  be  set  aside  and  announced 
as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 
At  this  time,  I  wish  to  join  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  in  his  expression  of  regret  to 
Mrs.  Johnston  and  to  the  Johnston 
family  I  express  the  deepest  sympathy 
of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  myself.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  move  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  for  our  late  colleague  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  very  deep  regi'et  that  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Senator 
Johnston  yesterday.  Senator  Johnston 
and  I  were  very  close  friends.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  had  been  conamitted  for  some 
weeks  to  a  speaking  schedule  yesterday, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  break 
those  engagements.  I  extend  to  Senator 
Johnston's  wife  Gladys,  who  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Morse's  closest  personal  friends  in 
Washington,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Senator's  family  and  his  close  relatives 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Morse  and  myself,  our 
loving  affection  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  many  times 
that  a  Senator  should  be  judged  by  his 
voting  record.  Unless  what  he  says  can 
be  squared  with  his  voting  record,  one 
should  payjio  attention  to  what  he  says. 


Olin  Johnston  had  one  of  the  finest 
voting  records  in  this  body  in  regard  to 
most  issues.  We  agreed  on  most  issues 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  people  except 
in  the  civil  rights  issue.  I  considered 
Senator  Johnston  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est constitutional  liberals  in  this  body, 
and  I  was  proud  to  be  his  friend.  Fed- 
eral employees  were  the  recipients  of  his 
dedicated  public  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Farmers,  workers, 
teachers,  consumers,  professional  nrien 
and  women  always  had  a  champion 
fighting  for  their  welfare  whenever  Sen- 
ator Olin  Johnston  supported  any  of 
their  legislative  causes.  He  always  sup- 
ported them  when  he  decided  after  care- 
ful study  that  their  cause  was  just. 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  me  personally  and 
to  the  Senate  that  this  great  statesman 
has  been  taken  from  our  midst.  South 
Carolina  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Senator  Johnston's  dedicated  record  of 
public  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  whether,  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
legislative  and  political  affairs,  we  fully 
appreciate  the  character  and  the  attri- 
butes brought  to  this  body  by  men  with 
whom  we  are  so  intimately  associated, 
and  that  somehow  take  wing  and  are  not 
fully  appreciated  at  the  time. 

Olin  Johnston  served  his  coimtry  in 
war  and  in  peace.  As  a  young  man  he 
served  his  Nation  as  a  soldier.  He 
served  overseas  with  great  distinction. 
In  peace  he  served  his  country  and  his 
State  in  public  life,  beginning  with  the 
State  legislature  ultimately  succeeding 
to  the  governorship  of  that  State,  and 
then  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  having  com- 
pleted 21  years  of  service  in  this  body. 

I  have  served  with  Senator  Johnston 
for  a  long  time  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  knew  his  fixity  of  pur- 
pose. No  Member  of  this  body  exceeded 
him  in  that  respect.  With  that  fixity 
there  was  a  tenacity  that  bid  him  al- 
ways, once  he  was  convinced  of  his  own 
position,  never  to  relent  and  to  go  down 
with  all  colors  flying.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed 
out,  he  had  his  own  views  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  and  never  once  did  he  re- 
treat from  his  conviction. 

But  there  was  another  quality  about 
him,  and  that  was  his  cooperative  spirit. 
As  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate,  he  was  exceeded  by  no  other 
committee  chainnan  in  the  matter  of  co- 
operating with  Senators  with  respect  to 
questions  pending  before  his  committee, 
whether  they  involved  proposed  sub- 
stantive legislation,  the  nomination  of 
postmasters,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

It  was  his  custom  to  seek  out  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  and  tell  them  in  ad- 
vance what  the  committee  contemplated, 
what  his  own  views  were,  and  what  he 
could  possibly  do  by  way  of  cooperation. 

We  have  lost  a  valuable  Member.  We 
have  lost  a  stanch  patriot.  We  have  lost 
a  valued  public  servant. 

All  hail  and  farewell,  and  a  deserved 
salute  for  the  constructive  contribution 
which  he  made  to  his  community,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  fu- 


neral of  my  friend,  the  late  Senator  Olin 
Johnston.  I  was  in  Louisiana  at  the 
time  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  Association. 

I  well  remember  that  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1937,  I  was  selected  on 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  hold 
grassroots  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  farm  legislation.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  conduct  hearings  in  Colmnbia, 
S.C,  when  Olin  D.  Johnston  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  hearings  which  were  being 
held  there.  He  invited  me  to  dinner,  and 
to  break  bread  with  his  family.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  met  him.  I  also 
w-ell  remember  that  his  lovely  wife, 
Gladys,  was  much  disturbed  when  I,  a 
U.S.  Senator,  was  invited  to  break  bread 
with  them,  because  she  claimed  the  only 
thing  she  had  for  dinner  was  black-eyed 
peas  and  ham  hock.  I  made  her  under- 
stand that  I  was  raised  on  such  food, 
that  I  liked  black-eyed  peas,  and  that  I 
appreciated  their  hospitality. 

Senator  Johnston  was  a  highly  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu*e 
and  Forestry.  He  was  next  in  line  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
event  I  should  resign.  He  worked  hard 
on  that  committee.  He  was  head  of  one 
of  the  four  subcommittees  which  held 
hearings  recently  on  proposed  legislation 
that  the  committee  hopes  to  report  to  the 
Senate  at  an  early  date. 

Senator  Johnston  was  self-made.  He 
worked  hard  for  his  education  and  his 
climb  to  fame.  He  served  his  country 
well  in  war  and  peace.  Mr.  President, 
what  a  far  cry,  Olin  D.  Johnston,  the 
farmhand  and  textile  worker  to  Hon. 
Olin  D.  Johnston,  Governor  of  his  State 
and  U.S.  Senator. 

I  deeply  mourn  his  death  and  I  extend 
to  his  wife  Gladys  and  his  children  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  distinguished 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  commented  on  the  imtimely  pass- 
ing of  our  late,  mourned  colleague,  Olin 
D.  Johnston,  of  South  Carolina. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Senator 
Johr^ston  for  a  great  many  years.  He 
had  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers 
in  the  modern  history  of  our  country. 
He  was  bom  of  humble  origin,  the  son  of 
a  tenant  farmer.  He  worked  on  a  farm 
as  a  child  and  later,  at  the  age  of  11,  went 
to  work  in  a  textile  mill.  He  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  improve  his  lot.  and 
he  (filigently  pursued  education.  He 
dropped  out  of  school  to  enter  World 
War  I,  in  which  he  served  as  a  sergeant. 
He  was  the  victim  of  a  gas  attack  in 
Europe.  He  returned  from  Europe  after 
the  war  and  completed  his  education, 
going  first  to  an  industrial  training  school 
and  then  to  Woflford  College.  He  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  While  attending  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  from  his  home  county.  From 
that  time  forward,  he  followed  a  political 
career.  He  twice  sen'ed  as  Governor  of 
his  State  and  served  for  21  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 
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I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
with  Senator  Johnston  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  know 
of  his  intense  interest  and  loyalty  not 
only  to  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina, 
but  to  the  farmers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  he  worked  tire- 
lessly to  improve  the  lot  of  Federal 
employees. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  loyal  Democrat 
and  fought  valiantly  for  his  party,  even 
when  it  advocated  programs  with  which 
he  disagreed. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself,  I 
extend  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Johnston,  to  the  family,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  who  have  lost  a 
strong  and  valiant  leader, 

Mr.  6rueNING.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  all  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  shall  deeply  miss  Olin  Johnston. 
He  was  a  great  human  being.  He  was 
kindly,  he  was  generous,  he  was  con- 
siderate in  all  matters.  He  was  an  ef- 
fective Senator.  He  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions. 

The  preceding  speaker,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI,  has 
outlined  the  distinguished  public  career 
of  Olin  Johnston.  It  was  distinguished 
because  it  exemplified  one  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  America: 
namely  that  a  man  of  character  can  rise 
from  humble  beginnings  and,  through 
his  own  efforts,  thi-ough  his  own  high 
purpose,  through  his  determination  to 
improve  his  lot,  achieve  as  great  dis- 
tinction as  is  vouchsafed  to  any  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  This  Olin  Johnston 
did. 

He  served  both  as  Governor  of  his 
great  State  and  as  U.S.  Senator  and 
served  with  outstanding  effectiveness  in 
both  these  high  offices.  His  story  is  an 
epic  of  Americanism. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  but  his 
service  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  and  by  the  Nation.  To 
Mrs.  Johnston,  my  wife  Dorothy  and  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We 
hope  that  her  sorrow  and  loneliness  will 
be  mitigated  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
love  and  respect  in  which  Olin  was  held 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  so  many  of  his  fellow 
citizens  were  helped  by  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  first  came  to  this  body  as  a 
fledgling  Senator  to  fill  out  an  unex- 
pired term,  the  first  Senator  to  welcome 
him  was  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Olin  Johnston.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  many  kindnesses  he  showed  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  he 
did  to  other  freshmen  Senators. 

As  a  committee  chairman,  perhaps  to 
a  greater  degree  than  did  any  other 
chairman  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  in 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  he  gave  to  the 
junior  members  of  his  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  perform  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  He  made  us  chairmen  of 
subcommittees  having  important  respon- 
sibilities. Almost  without  exception, 
when  we  worked  out  the  best  bills  we 


thought  we  could  recommend  to  the  full 
committee,  he  would  support  our  recom- 
mendations and  help  us  to  report  them  to 
the  Senate.  He  frequently  helped  me  in 
that  respect.  He  did  the  same  thing  for 
the  then  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  who  is  now  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  many  other  Senators. 
We  all  came  to  know  him  and  revere  him 
as  one  of  the  most  considerate,  kindly,  ef- 
fective men  to  serve  in  this  body. 

Senator  Johnston  was  a  great  friend 
of  Federal  employees.  He  was  con- 
stantly studying  their  problems  and 
fighting  for  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, day  in  and  day  out,  to  make  certain 
that  legislation  that  was  necessary,  de- 
sirable, and  appropriate  for  the  civil 
service  would  be  passed  and  become  ef- 
fective. 

The  Nation,  particularly  its  civil  serv- 
ice, will  forever  be  indebted  to  Olin  D. 
Johnston,  a  great  Senator. 

Together  with  my  colleagues,  I  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife  and 
fine  family. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  in- 
deed been  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  Olin  D.  Johnston.  Not  only 
was  he  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Senate;  he  was  a  strong  champion  of  his 
State.  He  was  a  kindly,  considerate, 
thoughtful  man  who  extended  himself 
to  do  kindness  and  justice  to  all  whom  he 
met. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  fun- 
eral of  Senator  Johnston  in  his  home 
State  of  South  Carolina  yesterday.  It 
was  a  deeply  moving  service,  one  that  did 
honor  to  him,  his  family,  his  community, 
and  his  State.  We  shall  greatly  miss  him 
in  the  Senate. 

I  add  my  voice  to  those  of  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  of  Senator  John- 
ston. He  was  one  of  the  great  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  extend  my  condolences  and  those  of 
my  wife  and  family  to  the  wife  of  Sena- 
tor Johnston  and  his  family  in  their  hour 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  dozen  years,  I  came  to  know  the  late 
Olin  Johnston,  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  as  a  friend.  A  kindly 
man,  devoted  to  his  family,  he  also  dem- 
onstrated in  this  Chamber  an  earnest, 
steadfast  devotion  to  his  own  creed  and 
to  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  he  saw  it. 
In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei'vice, 
surely  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  pre- 
eminent friend  of  the  man  and  women 
who  toil  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  all  its  far-flung  agen- 
cies. 

But  far  more  than  that,  Olin  John- 
ston was  a  friend  of  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber.  We  cherished  his  friendship. 
We  exalt  his  memory.  He  conducted 
himself  in  all  his  public  service  with 
courage,  with  vigor,  and  with  honor. 

Mrs.  Kuchel  and  I  extend  to  his  widow 
and  his  family  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  very  appropriate  remarks  made  today 
concerning  our  departed  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston.  Mr. 
President.  I  understand  that  a  day  will 
be  set  aside  later  for  eulogies  of  the  late 


Senator  Johnston.  At  that  time  I  shall 
speak  in  tribute  to  the  honor  of  this 
great  and  good  man. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Proposed    Supplemental,    Appropriation  To 

Pay     Claims     and     Judgments    Rendereb 

Against  the  United   States   (S.  Doc.  No 

19) 

A  communication  from  the  President  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
and  judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  in  the  amount  of  $7,767,949  (wltli  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,   and  ordered   to  be  printed. 

Amendment  op  Rural   ELECTRmcATiON  An 
OF    1936 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  to 
repeal  subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, to  establish  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Loan  Account,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrictilture  and  Forestry. 

Reduction   op   Borrowing    Power   op  Com- 
modity  Credit   Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  reduction  of  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  cancellation  of  notes  due  the  Treas- 
ury in  amount  equivalent  to  such  reduction 
and  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Amendment    of    Act    Relating   to    Certain 
Inspection  Services  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Involving  Overtime  Work 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  28,  1950,  enabling 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon 
a  reimbursable  basis,  certain  inspection  serv- 
ices involving  overtime  work   (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);    to   the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  of  Export -Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton ON  Guarantees  of  Certain  Transac- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia  Insured  by  that 
Bank  under  the  short  term  export  credit 
insurance  program  totaled  $25,511,  for  the 
month  of  March  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Amendment  op  Title  10,  United  States  Codi: 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize transportation  at  Government  ex- 
pense for  dependents,  accompanying  meni- 
bers  of  the  uniformed  services  at  their  posts 
of  duty  outside  the  United  States,  who  re- 
quire medical  care  not  locally  available  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Natural  Gas  Act  To  Vest 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Over  Certain  Interstate  Sales  o 
Natural  Gas 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  vest  Jurisdiction  in  tne 
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Federal  Power  Commission  over  certain  Inter- 
state sales  of  natural  gas  for  industrial  use 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Districtt 
OP  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  utilize  volunteers  for  active 
police  duty  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  Ge.neral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  unnecessary 
procurement  of  Nike  mobility  equipment  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  excessive  cost-of-living 
allowances  paid  to  Federal  employees  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  dated  April  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  requisitioning 
of  aeronautical  parts  by  the  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, western  Pacific  area.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
through  the  duplication  of  shipping  services 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficient  administration  of 
spare  parts  procurement  and  other  deficien- 
cies in  contract  administration  relating  to 
the  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel  NS 
Savannah,  Maritime  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  failure  to  effectively  utilize 
excess  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  to  pay 
International  air  travel  ticket  costs  being 
paid  in  dollars.  Department  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
other  Government  agencies,  dated  April  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

AcQtnsmoN  of  Certain  Lands  for  Addition 
TO    Chickamauga    and    Chattanooga    Na- 
tional Military  Park,  Ga. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  addition  to  the  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga National  Military  Park.  Ga.,  and  for 
other  purposes  with   an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


Report  on  Receipt  of  Project  Proposal  Un- 
der Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from 
the  Roosevelt  Water  Conservation  District  of 
Higley,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Reclassification  op  Certain  Land 
Under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  reclassification  of  certain  land  under  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939,  requested 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Tulelake 
Irrigation  District;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Certification  of  Adequate  Son.  Survey  and 
Land  Reclassification,  Baker  Project, 
Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  l&nd  classifica- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  Baker 
project,  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afifalrs. 

Appointment  op  Ceier-Law  Clerks  by  Dis- 
TRicrr  Judges 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
crler-law  clerks  by  district  Judges  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Transfer  of  Proceedings  in  Cer- 
tain Civil  Actions 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil 
actions  pending  In  dilTerent  districts  which 
Involve  one  or  more  common  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Conomlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Administration  op  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosuhe  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before   the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"RESOLtmON  — 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  special 
commission  for  the  purfrase  of  conducting 
a  study  of  existing  International  fishing 
treaties 
"Whereas  the  fishing  Industry  Is  one  of 
the    principal    industries    of    the    common- 
wealth; and 

"Whereas  the  fishing  fleets  of  other  na- 
tions, under  color  of  right,  have  been  fishing 
In  the  waters  traditionally  fished  by  resi- 
dents of  the  commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas  the  methods  used  by  these  fleets 

are  not  up  to  the  high  standards  maintained 

by  the  residents  of  the  commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas  this  has  a  deleterious  effect  on 

the  flshlng  Industry  of  the  commonwealth 


and  on  the  livelihood  of  many  of  our  citizens : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  special  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  of  exist- 
ing international  fishing  treaties  and  recom- 
mending such  treaty  modifications  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
fishing  indxistry;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
23,  1965. 

"William  C  Maiebs, 

"Clerk. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence  March  29. 
1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

"KBvrs  H.  WHrrr, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  — 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  ex- 
tending medical  aid  to  persons  at  age  62 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  reduced  the  eligible  age  allow- 
ing persons  to  collect  benefits  under  the 
Federal  Social  Secxu-ity  Act  from  age  65  to 
age  62;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  a  national  tendency 
to  reduce  the  age  of  retirement  from  age  65 
to  age  62;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  program  for  medical 
aid  to  the  aged  now  takes  effect  at  age  65: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation reducing  the  age  of  eligibility  for 
persons  under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  from  age  65  to  age  62;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
23, 1965. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concvirrence  March  29, 
1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonuealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"REsoLtrrioN  — 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  es- 
tablishing Bunker  Hill  Monvunent  as  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Site 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  vu-ges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  the 
Charlestown  district  of  the  city  of  Boston  as 
a  national  historic  site,  and  assuming  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  its  maintenance;  and 
be  it  further 
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"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
23,  1965. 

"WnxiAM  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence  March  29, 
1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Resolution  — 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  mall  absentee  ballots  free 
of  postage  charges 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  mail  absentee  bal- 
lots for  all  elections  for  public  office  free  of 
any  postage  charge;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
23,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiebs, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence  March  29, 
1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Guard  Noncommissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation, Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relating  to  the 
armed  services  pay  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  petition  signed  by  Wllamena  Kelfer,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
3727,  the  so-called  eldercare  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Choko  Kuwae,  president 
of  the  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  prior  to  peace  treaty,  of  Neha, 
Okinawa,  relating  to  the  settlement  of  peace 
treaty  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  re- 
lating to  the  order  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  removal  of  mail  from  trains  9  and 
10,  In  that  city;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  1789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip  C- 
Cheng  Liang  and  Nancy  (Yul  Li  Pong)  Liang; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1790.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Augusto 
Donadel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1791.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Dealer  Reserve  Income  Adjustment  Act 
of  1960  to  certain  financial  Institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1792.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  other  personnel,  and  In  Improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  In 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy)  : 

S.  1793.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Act  to  provide  assistance  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  floods  and  high  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  quality  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  United  States,  and  most  partic- 
ularly in  the  West,  where  many  serious 
problems  combine  to  prevent  totally  ef- 
fective action  in  reducing  crime. 

Utah,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other 
States,  must  fight  the  professional  crim- 
inal with  methods  and  manpower  lacking 
in  training  or  professionalism. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  Utah  has 
taken  the  lead  among  the  sparsely  set- 
tled States  of  the  West  to  do  all  within 
its  ability  to  increase  the  knowledge  and 
training  available  to  the  local  law  en- 
forcement of&cer. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Utah  Peace 
OfiBcers  Association  has  undertaken  to 
organize  and  conduct  many  specialized 
seminars  and  classes,  open  to  police  oflB- 
cers  from  surrounding  States,  as  well  as 
Utah,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  com- 
petent training  not  obtainable  elsewhere 
in  Utah  or  some  other  areas. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
through  its  Salt  Lake  Field  Office,  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  in  securing 
experts  to  address  these  classes,  and  in 
preparing  the  materials  to  be  studied. 

The  classes  have  been  held  on  an  ir- 
regular basis,  but  have  covered  such  ma- 
jor topics  as  firearms  training,  dealing 
with  sex  offenders,  methods  of  criminal 
investigation,  scientific  investigation  and 
other  subjects. 

At  best,  however,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  lawmen  are  able  to  attend  the 
brief  sessions.  Utah,  and  other  States, 
do  not  have  enough  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  allow  individual  departments  to 
send  more  than  one  or  two  men  to  each 
training  session. 

The  need  for  additional  training  which 
can  be  fully  utilized  by  all  departments 
on  a  continuing  basis  is  critical.  The 
Utah  Peace  Officers  Association,  and 
other  qualified  individuals,  have  cited 
time  after  time  the  need  for  more  spe- 
cialization in  law  enforcement.  They 
admit  they  are  not  equipped  to  face  to- 
day's problems  with  yesterday's  methods. 


The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  in  the 
Senate  is  similar  to  one  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Celler. 

It  provides  for  Federal  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  private,  nonprofit  agencies  to  estab- 
lish programs  and  facilities  to  provide 
professional  training  and  related  educa- 
tion to  law  enforcement  persormel. 

There  is  no  widely  accepted,  fully 
utilized  State  police  academy  in  Utah,  or 
any  other  surrounding  State.  On  occa- 
sion, the  Utah  Highway  Patrol  will  con- 
duct an  academy  for  its  recruits,  and  in- 
vite a  few  officers  from  other  jurisdictions 
to  join  in  the  classes.  This  does  not  re- 
place a  continuing  training  center  which 
operates  on  a  steady  basis. 

The  incidence  of  major  crimes  across 
America  went  up  13  percent  in  1964,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  figures  from  the 
FBI  crime  index.  Major  crimes  include 
homicide,  robbery,  rape,  grand  larceny, 
and  other  violent  and  personal  crimes. 
Because  of  a  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion and  a  lack  of  enough  competent  law 
enforcement  personnel,  the  West  has  ex- 
perienced a  similar  or  higher  incidence 
of  crime. 

Without  increased  professionalizatlon 
and  better  methods  of  investigation  and 
prevention  of  crime,  the  situation  will 
worsen. 

Taking  a  look  at  some  of  the  major 
problems  faced  in  Utah,  we  see  that  my 
State  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  travel  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coast  and  Denver  and 
points  east.  Safe  burglars,  as  an  exam- 
ple, have  committed  burglaries  in  Seattle, 
driven  all  night  and  part  of  the  next  day, 
stopped  in  Salt  Lake  City,  committed 
several  burglaries,  and  moved  along  to 
the  East.  Salt  Lake  City  appears  to  be 
chosen  as  a  resting  place  because  of  its 
being  the  largest  metropolitan  area  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coast  and  Denver, 
which  offers  increased  protection  through 
anonymity. 

A  force  of  adequately  trained  and  well- 
equipped  lawmen,  with  modern  inter- 
state communications,  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  use  the  wide  open 
spaces  and  high-speed  highways  to  beat 
the  criminal  at  his  own  game. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  deals  with 
agencies  and  Individuals  as  well  as  the 
field  officer. 

Those  charged  with  administering 
justice  would  receive  valuable  training 
and  assistance  under  the  type  of  projects 
envisioned  by  this  bUl.  Certainly  no  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  is  complete  with- 
out adequate  courts  and  administrators, 
working  with  those  in  charge  of  correc- 
tional institutions  and  practical  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

As  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  in 
his  March  8  message  on  crime: 

We  must  arrest  and  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward lawlessness. 

Certainly  this  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
to  identify  the  problems  and  shortcom- 
ings of  State  and  local  law  enforcement, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  programs 
and  projects  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
ficiency of  police  officers,  jurists,  and 
administrators. 
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The  police  officer  receives  the  greatest 
attention  in  my  remarks,  because,  as 
President  Johnson  says: 

Police  are  our  frontline,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  In  the  fight  against  crime. 

If  Congress  remains  inactive  in  this 
field,  the  increased  burden  on  society 
caused  by  the  small  lawless  segment  will 
only  mount  higher  costs  and  greater 
problems  for  the  future. 

By  moving  ahead  now,  and  giving 
prompt  favorable  action  to  this  bill,  we 
might  hasten  the  day  that  organized 
crime  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  lie  on  the  table  for  a  week  for 
cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  will  he  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  1792)  to  provide  assistance 
in  training  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in 
improving  capabilities,  techniques,  and 
practices  in  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  and  control  of 
crime,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  personnel,  and  personnel 
employed  or  preparing  for  employment  in 
programs  for  the  prevention  or  control  of 
crime,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  any  pub- 
He  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  organization 
or  institution  for  the  establishment  (or. 
where  established,  the  improvement  or  en- 
largement) of  programs  and  facilities  to  pro- 
vide professional  training  and  related  educa- 
tion to  such  personnel. 

Sec,  3.  For  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  of 
State  and  local  agencies  engaged  In  law  en- 
lorcement,  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws,  the  correction  of  offenders  or  the  pre- 
vention or  control  of  crime,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with,  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  promote  such  purposes,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  projects  designed 
to  develop  or  demonstrate  effective  methods 
'or  increasing  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  controlling  the  incidence  of  law- 
lessness, and  promoting  respect  for  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Attorney  General  may  arrange 
with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and,  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any 
or  his  powers  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
^ny  program  or  part  thereof,  and  authorize 
'-he  redelegatlon  of  such  powers. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  or  his 
delegate  shall  require,  wherever  feasible,  as 
^  condition  of  approval  of  a  grant  under  this 
Act,  that  the  recipient  contribute  money. 
facilities,  or  services  for  carrying  out  the 
project  for  which  such  grant  Is  sought.  The 
amount  of  such  contribution  shall  be  de- 
^rmined  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  dele- 


(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  criteria 
pursuant  to  which  grants  may  be  reduced 
for  such  programs,  facilities,  or  projects  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  2  or 
3  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regula- 
tions. 

(c)  Payments  under  section  2  or  section 
3  may  be  made  in  Installments,  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
delegate,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  section  2  or  section  3,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(d)  Payments  under  section  2  may  in- 
clude such  sums  for  stipends  and  allowances 
(including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
for  trainees  as  are  found  necessary  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  delegate. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  studies  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  law  enforcement  organization, 
techniques  and  practices,  or  the  prevention 
or  control  of  crime,  including  the  effective- 
ness of  projects  or  programs  carried  out  un- 
der this  Act,  and  to  cooperate  with  and  ren- 
der technical  assistance  to  State,  local  or 
other  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  in  such  matters. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate 
Information  and  materials  relating  to  studies 
conducted  under  this  Act,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  law  enforcement  organization, 
techniques  and  practices,  or  the  prevention 
or  control  of  crime,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  or  of  agencies  and  personnel 
engaged  in  programs  concerning  these  sub- 
jects, as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  organization,  admin- 
istration or  personnel  of  any  State  or  local 
police  force  or  other  law  enforcement  agency. 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  technical  or 
other  advisory  committees  to  advise  him  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  this 
Act   as  he   deems  necessary. 

(2)  Members  of  any  such  committee  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  meetings  of  their  committee, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  Including 
traveltlme,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "State" 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Sec.  9.  The  Attorney  General  shall  carry 
out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  commissions  or  com- 
mittees which  have  been  or  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  President  to  study  crime  and 
delinquency. 


imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1486,  the  College  Students  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  1965,  introduced  by  Senator 
Prouty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Vermont,  I 
observe  that  this  brings  to  26  the  num- 
ber of  Repubhcan  Senators  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 30,  which  provides  for  full  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bills 
and  concurrent  resolution: 

Authority  of  April  1,  1965: 

S.  1643.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for  use 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  compiy  with  certain 
safety  and  labeling  regulations:  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  1676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  reor- 
ganizations in  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio. 

Authority  of  April  6, 1965: 

S.  1727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strengthening 
and  Improving  the  national  transportation 
system,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  McGee. 
Authority  of  AprU  8,  1965: 

S.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  plaimlng  for  peace:  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  and  Mr.  McCarthy. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  I  ask  unan- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  following  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  next  week 
in  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building : 

Monday,  April  26,  at  10  a.m.,  S.  1368,  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Witness:  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector, the  Peace  Corps. 

Tuesday,  April  27,  at  10  a.m.,  to  con- 
sider nominations  of  USLA.  employees  to 
the  Foreign  Service.  Witnesses:  William 
J.  Crockett.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration;  Carl  Rowan, 
Director.  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
Joseph  Palmer,  Director  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Wednesday,  April  28,  at  10  a.m.,  two 
amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  increase  the  membership  of 
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the  Security  Council  from  11  to  15 — in- 
creasing the  voting  majority  from  7  to 
9— and  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  from  18  to 
27— Executive  A.  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. Witness:  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of 
State. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  April  14.  1965.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  974)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

RESTORATION  OF  FORDS  THEATER 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  another  subject,  a  dream 
I  have  had  since  coming  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate 20  years  ago  is  in  the  process  of  being 
fulfilled.  Ford's  Theater,  where  on  that 
tragic  night  of  April  14,  100  years  ago. 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  is  now  being 
restored. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the  work  com- 
pleted by  this  year  so  that  the  theater 
might  have  been  utilized  in  commemo- 
rating this  event.  Unfortunately,  many 
delays  have  been  experienced  in  getting 
this  "project  underway. 

A  great  many  people  played  major 
roles  in  making  this  restoration  possi- 
ble. I  shall  name  just  a  few  of  them 
later  in  my  remarks,  but  with  some  re- 
luctance only  because  I  am  sure  I  shall 
fail  to  mention  some  who  made  great 
contributions  in  making  this  restoration 
possible.  If  there  be  such  an  oversight. 
it  will  not  be  intentional. 

Tliere  was  one  great  soul  w-ho  was 
largely  responsible  for  encouraging  me  to 
undertake  this  projects— the  late  Melvin 
Hildreth,  a  prominent  Washington  at- 
torney and  a  former  North  Dakotan.  To 
Melvin  Hildreth  must  go  all  of  the  credit 
for  anv  part  I  have  had  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theater.  His  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  were  always  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  me. 

On  February  26, 1946.  at  Mr.  HUdreth's 
suggestion.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139  to  restore  Ford's  Theater. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  mere  introduction  of  this 
resolution  resulted  in  considerable  favor- 
able publicity  in  all  of  the  Washington 
newspapers  and  other  nev.s  media 
throughout  the  Nation.  All  of  this  most 
favorable  reaction  played  a  major  role 
in  the  eventual  approval  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theater.  This  resolution, 
reintroduced  by  me  later,  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  May  28,  1954. 

The  research  work  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  as  directed  in  this  resolu- 
tion, was  completed  and  sent  to  Congress 
on  July  14,  1955.  This  research  was 
largely  responsible  for  Congress  appro- 


priating $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1961  for 
the  planning  work  necessai-y  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  theater. 

After  all  of  the  planning  work  was 
completed,  more  difficulties  and  delays 
were  experienced  in  securing  the  appro- 
priation for  the  actual  reconstruction 
work.  In  its  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  Congress  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  $2,073,600  for 
the  restoration  of  Ford's  Theater. 

As  soon  as  the  funds  were  available 
on  July  1,  1964,  steps  were  taken  to  com- 
plete the  drawing  and  advertise  for  bids. 
Coe  Construction.  Inc.,  of  Washington, 
submitted  the  low  bid  and  was  awarded 
the  contract.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tract was  $1,390,000.  which  included  all 
structural  work. 

From  the  remainder  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds,  all  equipment,  furnishings, 
and  interpretative  devices  will  be  pur- 
chased. The  contractor  moved  into  the 
theater  to  begin  work  on  JanuaiT  4, 1965. 
Barring  unforeseen  conditions  which  may 
delay  the  project,  we  are  all  hopeful  that 
this  work  will  be  completed  late  in  1966. 
The  restoration  of  Ford's  Theater  is 
a  most  difficult  undertaking  since  the 
original  plans  of  the  structure  have  never 
been  located.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, how  much  detailed  infonnation  has 
been  secured  from  documents  and  pho- 
tographs collected  over  the  years. 

I  have  always  envisioned  the  restored 
Fords  Theater  as  being  complete  and 
accurate  in  every  detail.  Those  of  us 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  have 
worked  closely  with  this  great  undeitak- 
ing  realize  that  there  will  necessarily  be 
structural  modifications  consistent  with 
modern  building  standards,  but  these  will 
not  be  seen  by  the  visitor. 

Having  taken  part  in  most  of  the  dis- 
cussions, hearings,  and  legislation  in- 
volving the  Ford's  Theater  project,  I 
can,  without  hesitation,  state  that  it  was 
the  consensus  that  the  restoration  should 
be  as  authentic  as  possible  in  every  de- 
tail. This  means  that  the  stage  scenery, 
draperies,  wallpaper,  floor  covering, 
chairs,  and  light  fixtures  will  all  be  re- 
produced as  accurately  as  possible  from 
contemporary  photographs.  Future  vis- 
itors to  the  restored  theater  will  be 
transported  back  100  years  to  the  tragic 
night  of  April  14,  1865.  No  discordant 
decorative  detail  or  structural  modifica- 
tion is  to  be  allowed  to  destroy  in  any 
way  the  midvictorian  scene  and  atmos- 
phere that  existed  on  that  night. 

Certain  structural  modifications  must 
be  made  to  conform  to  present  building 
standards  and  regulations,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  Building  Code. 
These  changes  will  not  be  visible  for  they 
are  within  the  fabric  of  the  structure. 
For  instance,  in  1865,  fire  regulations 
were  nonexistent  and  the  builders 
showed  little  concern  for  this  hazard. 
Today,  the  fireproofing  of  a  building  is 
of  major  importance.  A  visitor  to  the 
theater  will  not  be  conscious  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  steel  for  wood  in  the  balcony 
framing. 

Mr.  President,  over  these  20  years  I 
have  accumulated  a  voluminous  file  on 
the  restoration  of  Ford's  Theater.  The 
file  includes  speeches,  letters,  and  various 


documents  which  give  some  indication  of 
the  interest  and  effort  put  forth  by  many 
people  to  make  this  restoration  possible. 
Among  the  many  deseiTing  special 
mention — and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  miss 
many  who  should  be  included— are  such 
present  and  fonner  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  Honor- 
able George  Dondero,  of  Michigan;  the 
Honorable  Michael  Kirwan,  of  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  House 
Interior  Appropriations  who  made  pos- 
sible the  necessary  funds  for  reconstruc- 
tion; the  then  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  the  Honorable  Ben 
Jensen,  of  Iowa;  and  the  Honorable  Fred 
Schw^engel,  of  Iowa,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  and  most  effective  workers 
in  behalf  of  this  restoration. 

There  are  many  on  the  Senate  side  who 
deserve  special  mention.  One  in  partic- 
ular is  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  has  always 
been  a  stanch  supporter  of  this  project 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  securing 
the  necessaiT  funds. 

I  would  like  to  name  just  a  few  oflacials 
of  the  National  Park  Service  who  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  dedi- 
cated effort  to  this  project.  They  in- 
clude such  fine  people  as  T.  Sutton  Jett, 
Regional  Director.  National  Capitol  Re- 
gion; Cornelius  W.  Heine,  Assistant  Re- 
gional Director;  Randle  B.  Truett.  His- 
torian; Dr.  George  Olszewski,  author  of 
the  historic  structures  report,  "Restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theater";  William  Hauss- 
mann,  who  directed  the  architectural 
phase  of  the  work ;  and  both  the  present 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr..  and  former  Di- 
rector Conrad  Wirth. 

Among  others  who  are  most  deservmg 
of  special  mention  are  Richard  L.  Coe.  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Richard  Hil- 
dreth. the  son  of  Melvin  Hildreth.  both  of 
whom  appeared  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  in  behalf  of  appropriations  for 
this,  project;  and  the  following  members 
of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of 
Columbia— Victor  Birely.  Anna  Haus- 
man,  and  Elden  E.  Billings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  2  additional  minute§. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  Feo- 
ruary  6,  1946,  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  i^» 
directing  the  SecretaiT  of  Interior  w 
make  a  study  and  estimate  the  costs  oi 
reconstructing  Ford's  Theater. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  just  a  few  of  tn*; 
many  letters  I  have  received  on  the  res- 
toration of  Ford's  Theater,  most  of  whicn 
are  strongly  in  support  of  this  restora 
tion  and  are  of  considerable  historic 
value.  „,..y. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 
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Exhibit  1 
S.J.  Res.  139 


Joint  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  estimate  the  cost  of  recon- 
structing Ford's  Theater 
Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior   Is  authorized   and  directed  to 
cause  an  estimate  to  be  prepared  of  the  cost 
of  reconstructing  the  stage,  boxes  and  scenic 
setting  of   Ford's  Theater,   In   Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  as  they  were  on  April 
14,  1865,  and  to  make  a  report  with  respect 
thereto  to  the  Congress. 

ExHXBrr  2 

Mr.  President,  a  visit  to  Washington  is  to 
many  an  American  family  an  experience  of  a 
lifetime,  long  planned  for,  expectantly 
awaited,  and  undertaken  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  and  a  sincerity  of  interest.  To 
those  who  do  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Lincoln  holds  particular  appeal.  To  visit 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  the  White  House,  are  great 
experiences  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
people. 

To  those  who  love  Lincoln,  a  visit  to  Ford's 
Theater  is  an  additional  experience  long  an- 
ticipated. But  to  those  who  go  to  Ford's 
Theater  there  is  awaiting  for  them  a  dis- 
tinct disappointment.  What  they  see  Is  not 
the  theater  at  all,  but  a  warehouse.  On  the 
floor  is  a  thin  black  line  outlining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stage  where  the  awful  tragedy 
took  place.  On  the  wall  Is  a  single  photo- 
graph of  the  stage,  the  box  In  which  Lincoln 
sat,  and  the  scenic  setting  of  the  last  play 
ever  to  be  there  presented. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1865,  President 
Lincoln  was  Inaugurated  for  his  second  term. 
His  address,  which  Is  enshrined  In  the  memo- 
rial, was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  pro- 
nounced by  this  great  man  in  a  trying  or- 
deal. He  sought  by  calmness  to  Inspire  his 
countrymen  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,"  to  go  about  the  work  of 
healing  the  Nation's  wounds  and  restoring 
a  political  and  social  fellowship  throughout 
the  Union . 

It  will  be  recalled'  that  the  War  Between 
the  States  had  not  then  ended,  it  was  in 
its  last  tragic  months.  President  Lincoln 
had  visited  Richmond,  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward the  tragedy  of  his  own  sad  life  had 
entered  its  last  act. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  General  Lee  had 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Court  House.  It  was  there  that  General 
Grant  directed  that  the  men  should  keep 
their  horses  because  they  would  need  them 
for  the  spring  plowing  and  farmwork.  It  Is 
recalled  that  General  Lee  was  urged  by  some 
of  his  own  officers  to  carry  on  In  small 
fighting  squads  and  Lee  refused  with  solemn 
anger,  stating,  "You  must  remember  we  are 
a  Christian  people.  For  us,  as  a  Christian 
people,  there  Is  now  but  one  course  to  pursue. 
We  must  accept  it  now.  These  men  must  go 
home  and  plant  crops,  and  we  must  proceed 
to  build  up  our  country  on  a  new  basis." 

Those  who  observed  President  Lincoln  at 
this  time  knew  with  what  kindliness  of 
judgment  and  with  what  sober  motives  he 
acted.  Thus  how  great  the  tragedy.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  5  days  after 
Lee's  surrender,  there  came  the  shocking  end 
to  the  great  plans  which  had  been  an- 
nounced. On  that  evening  he  attended 
Ford's  Theater  with  his  wife  and  a  party  of 
Wends.  During  the  course  of  the  play  an 
assassin  slipped  into  the  President's  box,  lev- 
led  a  pistol  at  his  head  and  shot  him  through 
the  brain.  Lincoln  fell  forward  In  his  seat, 
was  borne  from  the  building  to  a  home  di- 
rectly across  from  the  theater  and  lingered 
la  an  imconsclous  state  until  the  following 


morning,  when  he  died.  This  house,  located 
at  453  10th  Street,  is  also  a  Lincoln  shrine, 
and  Is  Intact.  How  unfortunate  that  the 
theater  across  the  street  is  not  intact. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  who  was  prud- 
dent,  farsighted  and  resolute,  thoughtful, 
calm  and  Just,  patient,  tender-hearted  and 
great.  The  manner  of  his  death  consecrated 
his  memory.  The  American  people  placed 
him  in  his  tomb,  mourning  the  one  who  fell 
when  we  could  least  spare  him. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  although  80 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  tragic  event, 
It  is  not  too  late  to  bring  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  vision  of  exactly  what  occurred. 
The  restoration  of  the  stage,  the  boxes,  and 
the  scenery  in  Ford's  Theater  is  a  duty  which 
should  be  carried  forth  by  vis  all.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  cost.  Each  visitor  is  now 
charged  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
admission  fee,  v/hich  moneys  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cost  of  restoration. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  directing  that  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  stage,  boxes,  and  scen- 
ery be  restored  to  Ford's  Theater,  and  that 
there  be  Included  In  the  restoration  the 
chair  In  which  the  Immortal  Lincoln  last 
sat  and  the  flag  which  draped  the  Presi- 
dent's box. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  19,  1945. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  May  I  suggest  that 
on  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12,  1946,  it 
might  be  In  order  for  you  to  suggest  the 
restoration  of  the  stage,  boxes,  and  scenery  In 
Ford's  Theater.  511  10th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  where  Lincoln  was  shot  on  April 
14,  1865.  The  theater  at  the  present  time  Is 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Admission  Is  10  cents. 

The  location  of  the  stage  and  boxes  Is  In- 
dicated on  the  floor  of  the  theater  by  a  black 
line.  However,  they  have  available  photo- 
graphs of  the  stage  and  of  the  setting  taken 
a  few  days  after  the  assassination.  The  book- 
let that  I  am  sending  you  shows  pictures  of 
the  stage  and  setting  on  pages  11,  12,  and  13. 

It  might  be  in  order,  if  you  approve,  to  ask 
the  Washington  Star  to  publish  an  Illustrated 
article  outlining  your  plan  and  also  arrange 
for  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast  arousing 
public  support. 

I  am  certain  that  In  initiating  this  move- 
ment you  would  attract  extensive  and  favor- 
able response,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
would  be  restoring  to  Ford's  Theater  some- 
thing which  would  have  great  interest  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  visit  this 
site  annually. 

Sincerely. 

Melvin  D.  Hildketh. 

PS. — The  flag  which  decorated  President 
Lincoln's  box,  and  on  which  Booth  tripped, 
is  on  display  in  the  Treasury  Building.  This 
could  be  restored  to  the  theater,  together 
with  some  of  the  furnishings,  such  as  the 
chair  In  which  President  Lincoln  sat, 

U.S.  Naval  Proving  Ground, 
Dahlgren,  Va.,  February  25, 1946. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Young  :  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday  I  noticed  Nelson  B.  Bell's 
column  concerning  your  Interest  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  Ford's  Theater  on  10th  Street 
where  the  immortal  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
the  night  of  April  14,  1865. 

A  few  years  ago  I  traveled  700  miles  to  see 
Washington.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  to 
find  Ford's  Theater  in  Its  present  condition. 

My  old  home  and  birthplace  Is  only  60 
miles  from  the  birthplace  of,  as  we  in  Ken- 


tucky say.  "Abe"  or  "Honest  Abe."  the  guid- 
ing symbol  of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  Gettysburg 
Address  to  show  that  he  is  second  to  none 
and  loved  by  millions  of  Americans. 

I  am  not  writing  all  this  to  condemn  you       . 
but  to  say  millions  will  love  you  for  the  In- 
terest and  loyalty  you  are  showing  In  behalf 
of  our  historic,  beloved.  Immortal,  and  mar- 
tyred Lincoln. 

With  your  Influence  and  power  we  feel 
sure  that  Ford's  Theater  shall  be  Intact 
again. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Walters. 


March  5, 1946. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  DE.AR  Senator  Young:  May  I  Introduce 
myself,  as  the  granddaughter  of  John  T.  Ford, 
owner  of  Ford's  Theater  In  Washington  In 
the  year  1865.  I  am  sure  you  will  now  under- 
stand why  I  am  wrltting  to  congratulate  you 
ijpon  the  resolution  you  introduced  to  restore 
the  old  theater,  the  present  condition  of 
which  is  not  only  a  disappointment  but  a 
disgrace  to  a  patriotic  American. 

It  is  therefore  a  joy  to  read  of  your  Interest, 
and  may  I  assure  you  of  my  cooperation  and 
support.  Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  If 
I  can  be  of  help  to  you  In  obtaining  some  of 
the  articles  that  were  in  the  theater  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

Wishing  you  every  success  In  your  com- 
mendable undertaking,  which  you  so  greatly 
deserve,  I  am. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mabel  Ford  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Walter  Hopkins. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


[From  the  Times-Herald,  July  5,  1951] 
A  Shrine  Neglected 
Ford's  Theater,  In  the  500  block  of  10th 
Street  NW.,  Is  supposed  to  be  a  national 
shrine.  Yet  the  Government  has  permitted 
it  to  sink  to  the  shoddy  level  of  a  dime 
museum. 

WHERE    BOOTH     SHOT    LINCOLN 

In  this  now  tattered  skeleton  of  a  theater 
took  place  86  years  ago  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a 
psychopathic  actor. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  night  of  April  14, 
1865.  Five  days  earlier  Lee  had  surrendered 
to  Grant  at  Appomattox  Courthouse,  but 
Lincoln  knew  better  than  any  man  that  dark, 
bitter  days  still  lay  ahead. 

He  was  persuaded  to  put  aside  the  cares  of 
his  office  for  one  night.  He  went  to  Ford's 
Theater  to  attend  a  performance  of  "Our 
American  Cousin."  Ford's  was  new  and  glit- 
tering, the  most  modern  theater  of  the  day. 
Presidential  bunting  and  American  flags 
covered  Lincoln's  box  in  the  theater.  The 
President  leaned  back  and  relaxed  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  which  had  been  borrowed  for  the 
occasion. 

A  few  minutes  after  10  o'clock  a  pistol  shot 
rang  through  the  theater.  Lincoln,  who  had 
been  shot  In  the  back  of  the  head,  slumped 
in  his  chair. 

Booth  leaped  from  the  President's  box  to 
the  stage.  He  caught  one  of  his  spurs  In  a 
flag  draped  around  the  box,  fell  heavily  to  the 
stage  and  broke  his  leg. 

Brandishing  a  dagger  and  cnrlng  "Sic  sem- 
per tyrannls"  (Thus  ever  to  tyrants).  Booth 
limped  across  the  stage.  He  escaped  through 
the  stage  door  and  rode  off  on  horseback. 
Although  there  has  been  some  skepticism 
about  details  of  Booth's  death,  It  Is  pretty 
generally  accepted  that  he  was  cornered  and 
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shot  by  Federal  troops  in  a  barn  on  the  Gar- 
rett farm  near  Port  Royal,  Va. 

From  Ford's  Theater,  the  mortally  wounded 
Lincoln  was  carried  across  10th  Street  to  the 
house  of  William  Petersen,  a  tailor,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some  Lincoln  scholars,  he  died  in 
a  bed  in  which  Booth  had  slept  1  month 
before. 

The  story  goes  that  Booth,  wet  and  cold, 
had  staggered  into  the  room  of  a  brother  ac- 
tor who  was  a  lodger  in  the  Petersen  house. 
Booth,  like  the  true  ham  he  was,  proclaimed 
dramatically  that  he  was  certain  to  die  of 
pneumonia.  His  fellow  thesplan  gave  him  a 
few  shots  of  whisky  to  ease  his  sniffles  and 
put  him  to  bed.  Booth  recovered,  unfortu- 
nately, to  commit  an  act  that  found  no  sym- 
pathy. North  or  South,  in  the  Nation  strug- 
gling to  overcome  civil  war. 

Booth  emerges  historically  as  the  sort  of 
character  who.  if  he  lived  today,  would  be 
swimming  In  the  Communist  stream  and  its 
tributaries,  as  a  sure-shot  witness  refusing 
to  talk  to  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  He  was  considered  only  mod- 
erately successful  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  only  a  dwarf  of  an  actor  when  ranged 
alongside  his  famous  brother.  Edwin  Booth. 
His  warped  ego  would  have  equipped  him 
perfectly  for  life  as  a  Conununist,  sneak,  liar 
and  murderer. 

But  to  return  to  the  dying  President.  Lin- 
coln breathed  his  last  at  exactly  7:22  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  April  15.  1865,  in  the 
Petersen  house. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  the  theater 
in  which  he  was  shot  and  the  house  in  which 
he  died  would  stand  today  as  well-kept  mem- 
orials to  the  martyred  President.  They're 
not.  They're  dull  and  drab  and  hardly  worth 
the  dime  the  Interior  Department  charges  to 
view  them. 

HOW    IT    CAN    BE    RESTORED 

Ford's  Theater,  in  particular,  has  had  a 
gloomy  history  since  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln.  Naturally,  there  was  never  another 
theatrical  performance  there  after  the  Presi- 
dent's death.  The  property  was  acquired  by 
the  Government  for  $100,000  a  few  years  after 
the  assassination.  In  June,  1893,  while  It  was 
being  used  to  house  Government  pension 
records,  the  second  and  third  floors  collapsed 
and  22  persons  were  killed  and  68  were  In- 
Jtu'ed. 

Congress  was  slow  to  do  anything.  For 
many  years  the  theater  was  used  as  a  bureau- 
cratic waste-bin  and  the  Petersen  House 
across  the  street  was  the  only  place  for  Amer- 
icans visiting  their  capital  to  view  Lincoln 
relics. 

Finally,  in  1926,  Congress  authorized  the 
purchase  for  $50,000  of  the  Lincoln  collection 
gathered  over  a  lifetime  by  Col.  O.  H.  Old- 
royd.  Then,  in  1931,  Ford's  Theater  was 
opened  as  the  Lincoln  Museum  to  house  the 
Oldroyd  collection  and  other  mementoes  of 
Lincoln's  era. 

But  even  the  National  Capital  Parks  people 
who  operate  the  museum  admit  the  Ford's 
Theater  of  today  is  a  far  cry  from  what  it  was 
the  night  Lincoln  was  shot.  Ard  they  ad- 
mit, too,  that  its  dust-covered  relics  and 
waxed  museum  floors  are  pretty  much  of  a 
disappointment  to  visitors. 

Senator  Young.  Republican,  of  North  Da- 
kota, has  the  right  answer.  In  1946  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  under  which  Ford's  Theater 
would  have  been  restored  exactly  as  it  was 
the  night  of  the  assassination  (with  stage, 
scenery,  flag-draped  boxes,  etc.)  but  the  bill 
died  in  committee. 

He  has  since  suggested  that  he  would  take 
the  matter  up  again,  if  public  interest  is 
shown. 

Certainly  this  historic  place  ought  to  be 
kept  up  in  proper  fashion,  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  visit  it  every  year,  even  though 
it  lacks  the  proper  treatment. 

We  suggest  you  write  the  Senator  your  en- 
couragement and  support. 


SiLVEB  Spring,  Md., 

July  6,  1951. 
Dear  Senator  Young:  Last  night  an  edi- 
torial   in   the   Times   Herald   Impressed   my 
husband  and  I  very  much. 

The  Lincoln  Museum  is  definitely  a  sore 
eye  in  viewing  our  Nation's  Capital. 

We  heartily  support  a  bill  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theater  as  it  was  the  night 
of  Lincoln's  assassination. 

We  support  your  action  on  such  a  bill; 
however,  this  time  lets  not  let  It  die  in 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Linkins. 


Department  of  Ohio,  Ladies  of 
THE  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, 

Clcvelind,  Ohio,  July  16.  1951. 
Senator  Milton  Young. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  member  of  this  fading 
order — the  granddaughter  of  two  Civil  War 
men — I,  too,  think  it  a  shame  to  let  such 
an  important  place  as  the  Ford  go  to  ruin. 
Our  Civil  War  boys  are  mostly  gone,  as  of 
May  30,  only  19  were  left.  Wouldn't  It  be 
a  wonderful  thing  to  honor  them  with  this 
project?  Why  not  send  a  letter  to  the 
national  convention  of  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans of  Civil  War  which  will  be  held  in 
Columbus  in  Atigust  (Deshler-Wallick  Ho- 
tel). The  auxiliaries  to  the  sons  meet  at 
the  same  time,  September  3  to  7,  the  Ladies 
of  Grand  Army  of  Republic,  Relief  Corps, 
hold  their  national  convention  in  Chicago. 
Bessie  Hart,  of  Indiana,  Is  national  president 
of  the  ladies. 

I    personally  will   Introduce   a  resolution 
in  both  conventions  to  back  an3rthing  you 
can  get  started  and  help  in  any  way  I  can. 
Yours  in  P.O.  and  L., 

Anna  Titbaugh. 
Freedom,  charity,  loyalty. 


Washington,  D.C,  July  23, 1951. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  :  The  resolution  introduced  by  you 
for  the  restoration  of  Ford's  Theater  merits 
the  approval  of  every  patriotic  citizen.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  poignant  disappoint- 
ment when  I  first  entered  this  historic  build- 
ing on  my  arrival  in  Washington  more  than 
10  years  ago. 

As  a  child  in  history  class  I  had  been  told 
of  the  tragic  occurrence  in  this  building.  The 
history  book  had  a  picture  of  the  theater. 
It  was  the  first  place  of  historical  interest 
that  I  visited  in  Washington.  When  I  had 
seen  the  interesting  collection  of  relics,  I 
began  to  look  for  a  staircase  to  go  and  see  the 
box  where  Lincoln  sat.  I  asked  an  attendant 
for  directions,  but  he  told  me  what  I  had 
seen  was  all.  Only  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing remained  the  same. 

The  sense  of  personal  loss  and  keen  regret 
that  I  felt  at  that  moment  I  know  has  been 
experienced  by  many  of  the  visitors  to  this 
historic  shrine. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  your  efforts  to  have  this  hallowed 
place  In  our  country's  history  restored.  The 
inspiration  that  will  be  given  to  the  countless 
thousands,  especially  the  younger  genera- 
tions, who  visit  there  In  the  years  to  come, 
win  more  than  Justify  the  monetary  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  consummate  the  worthy 
project  which  you  have  initiated. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Herbert  E.  Feakes. 

Mato  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  July  24, 1951. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Milt:  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  In 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  this  morning  that 


you  had  started  a  movement  to  make  Ford 
Theater  into  more  of  a  national  historical 
monument  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
As  you  know,  my  hobby  is  the  Civil  War  and 
I  can  remember  my  disappointment  on  going 
into  the  Ford  Theater  and  finding  merely  an 
empty  hall. 

It  was  nice  to  hear  from  you. 

With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Jan  H.  Tillisch,  M.D. 


Senator  Milton  Young, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Senator  Young:  I  read  In  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  recently  that  you  were 
interested  in  a  project  to  have  the  old  Ford 
Theater  on  10th  Street  In  Washington, 
turned  into  a  museum. 

Thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  my 
mother's  uncle — and  my  granduncle  Barker 
Rudd,  was  one  of  the  bodyguards  for  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  the  night  he  was  shot  and 
helped  carry  him  across  the  street  where  he 
was  taken  care  of.  I  understand  that  record 
is  kept  in  Washington.  We  called  him  "Uncle 
Beck." 

As  one  of  your  supporters  here  In  your 
home  State.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
this  information. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Quin. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Times  Herald, 

M.ay  12,  1953] 
Move  Pushed  for  Lincoln  Museum  Here- 
Young,    DoNDERO    Take    Lead 
(By  Mary  Spargo) 

Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
national  museum  in  Washington  in  honor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  meeting  with  re- 
newed Interest  and  enthusiasm  on  Capitol 
Hill,  It  was  disclosed  Monday. 

Senator  Young,  Republican,  of  North  Da- 
kota, who  launched  a  one-man  crusade  In 
1946  to  improve  the  Lincoln  Museum  at 
Ford's  Theater,  said  he  will  press  for  action 
this  session. 

Young,  who  has  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  restor- 
ing Ford's  Theater  In  each  Congress  since 
1946,  told  the  Times-Herald  he  will  appear 
before  the  Republican  Policy  Committee  to 
ask  support. 

"There  are  many  urgent  reasons."  Younc 
said,  "why  the  Congress  should  take  the  lead 
at  this  time  In  dramatizing  the  affection  of 
the  American  people  for  Lincoln. 

CITES    RED    MOVES 

"Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  it 
been  more  necessary  that  the  attention  of  all 
men  everywhere  be  directed  to  the  great 
force  of  love  of  liberty.  Justice,  tolerance,  and 
brotherly  love  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
the  Great  Emancipator. 

"Communist  hate  mongers  are  everywhere 
spreading  the  poison  of  racial  and  religious 
hatreds.  Inflaming  and  confusing  those  who 
would  be  our  friends  In  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere. 

"No  figure  in  American  history  Is  so  be- 
loved throughout  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
as  Lincoln,  and  we  would  do  well  to  remind 
our  friends  overseas  that  this  Nation,  with 
God's  help,  is  dedicated  and  rededlcated 
to  the  ideals  for  which  Lincoln  stood. 

"Within  our  own  borders,  too,  are  those 
who  would  divide  to  conquer.  Love  of  coun- 
try Is  the  strongest  single  bulwark  against 
treason  and  surely  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  our  great  President  who  more  than  any 
other  spoke  for  compassion,  tolerance  and 
freedom  for  all,  will  lift  up  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  young  people. 

bill's  chances  good 

"We  have  but  to  Imagine  the  anguish  of 
spirit  with  which  Lincoln  would  have  re- 
garded the  millions  of  slave  laborers  in  Soviet 
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prison  camps  to  see  how  urgent  It  Is  that 
we  keep  green  his  memory  both  here  and 
abroad." 

Chances  of  action,  Young  Indicated,  are 
greater  this  session  than  in  many  years  since 
this  is  the  first  time  In  22  years  that  the 
Republican  Party,  to  which  Lincoln  belonged 
has  controlled  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches. 

Young  added  that  with  the  unfolding  of 
greater  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Lin- 
coln planned  to  handle  post-Civil  War  prob- 
lems has  brought  to  many  Democrats  of  the 
South  the  realization  that  had  Lincoln  lived 
the  Reconstruction  would  have  been  carried 
through  with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all. 

On  the  House  side,  the  North  Dakota  Sena- 
tor's plan  met  mingled  criticism  and  praise 
from  Representative  Dondero,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  leading^  Lincoln  authority  in 
Congress. 

HEARTILY  IN    FAVOR 

Dondero  said  he  was  "heartily  in  favor"  of 
focusing  attention  on  one  whom  he  considers 
the  greatest  American  of  all.  But  said 
Dondero,  the  resolution  Introduced  by  the 
North  Dakota  Senator  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Young's  resolution  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the  stage,  boxes, 
and  scenic  setting  of  Ford's  Theater,  as  they 
were  on  the  date  of  the  assassination,  April 
14,  1865,  and  to  make  a  report  with  respect 
thereto  to  the  Congress. 

The  Michigan  Representative  said  he  be- 
lieved that  the  best  way  to  direct  attention 
to  the  ideals  of  Lincoln  might  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  real  Lincoln  museum  in  Wash- 
ington In  which  could  be  gathered  together 
documents  and  other  items  relating  to  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Lincoln. 

Many  such  items  now  are  scattered  among 
several  agencies  such  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
War  Department. 

SOME   PRIVATELY    OWNED 

Many  others  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
collectors,  who  would  give  or  lend  them  only 
to  a  first-class,  fireproof  institution  of  real 
prestige. 

It  is  possible,  Dondero  declared,  that  a 
plan  can  be  worked  out  with  Congress  taking 
the  lead,  whereby  a  great  national  museum 
could  be  established  here  by  popular  sub- 
scription. 

Military  Order  of  the 

LoTAL  Legion  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Young:  I  have  been 
somewhat  distressed  to  hear  that  you  have 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Ford  Theater 
in  what  is  now  the  Lincoln  Museum  at  511 
10th  Street  NW.  The  matter  of  such  a  res- 
toration was  exhaustively  considered  at  the 
time  the  War  Department  turned  over  this 
building  to  my  then  office  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Public  Parks. 

It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  such  a  restora- 
tion would  make  a  monument  to  a  tragic  as- 
sassination, and  that  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving the  building  and  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  President  Lincoln  would  be  to 
put  the  collection  of  Lincoln  memorabilia, 
which  had  Just  been  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, In  it.  This  provided  a  relatively 
fireproof  and  safe  place  for  the  Lincoln  col- 
lection without  undue  emphasis  on  the  mur- 
der and  the  murderer. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commandery  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  had 
a  major  part  in  the  arrangements  that  were 
made  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Interested 
Members  of  Congress,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Rathbone,  the  son  of  the  officer  who  was  in 


the  box  with  President  Lincoln  and  who  was 
himself  wounded  by  Booth.  The  first  floor 
of  the  house  across  the  street  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  died  was  refurnished  by  the  Dames 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  at  their  own  expense  in 
accordance  with  the  remaining  descriptions 
of  the  furniture  there  when  he  was  carried  in. 
So  you  see  this  military  order  has  a  real 
Interest  in  the  preservation  of  things  very 
much  as  they  are. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  recon- 
sider the  matter  and  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  it  over  with  you  personally  some 
day  before  your  resolution  comes  up  for  a 
vote. 

Hoping  that  you  will  realize  that  my  Inter- 
cession in  the  matter  is  due  to  the  part  I 
had  in  the  present  establishment  and  in  the 
discussions  that  took  place  at  that  time, 
and  that  I  am  not  trying  to  Interfere  offi- 
ciously, 

Sincerely  yours, 

U.  S.  Grant,  3d, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army  {Retired) , 

Commander. 


The  Daily  News, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  July  7, 1953. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Youno, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young  :  I  read  with  interest 
an  Associated  Press  report  that  you  and  Rep- 
resentative Dondero  have  Introduced  a  bill 
that  wotild  instruct  the  Interior  Department 
to  draw  up  plans  and  make  cost  estimates 
for  restoring  the  ground  floor  of  old  Ford's 
Theater  to  approximately  Its  state  of  April 
1865. 

I  want  to  add  my  "amen"  to  this  sugges- 
tion. For  years,  I  have  thought  it  was  a 
shame  that  the  theater  that  was  honored  by 
President  Lincoln  on  the  last  night  of  his 
life  should  have  been  allowed  to  lose  Its 
original  appearance.  I'll  never  forget  how 
disappointed  I  was  the  first  time  I  visited  the 
Ford's  Theater;  it  seemed  more  like  a  ware- 
house instead  of  a  hallowed  shrine. 

I  feel  that  the  objection  voiced  by  a 
nephew  of  President  Grant  that  such  a  move 
would  be  to  make  it  a  "monument  to  an 
assassin"  is  not  valid.  As  It  Is  now.  It  Is 
visited  by  thousands  every  year  who  are  not 
interested  at  all  In  glorifying  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  but  only  to  feel  the  thrill  of  standing 
near  where  Lincoln  sat  and  in  solemnly  con- 
templating the  horrible  deed  that  snuffed 
out  his  life. 

How  In  the  world  would  restoring  the 
theater  change  the  present  attitudes  one 
whit? 

But,  restoring  the  old  theater  would  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  additional  thousands 
who  might  better  capture  the  great  soul 
of  the  man  who  said:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  In 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  In, 
to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

John  H.  Biddle, 

Publisher. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  July  12, 
1953] 

Missing     Data     Hinders     Ford's     Theater 
Restoration 

(By  William  J.  Moyer) 

For  those  of  historical  bent,  Washington 
has  much  to  offer,  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  and,  at  the 
same  time,  disappointing  places  Is  the  old 
Ford's  Theater  on  10th  Street  NW.,  where 
President  Lincoln  was  shot. 

It  Is  Important  and  Interesting  because 
it    contains    a   priceless    collection    of    rare 


Lincoln  Items,  many  of  them  connected  with 
his  assassination. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  it  Is  disappointing 
because  the  building  long  since  has  been 
stripped  of  Its  original  equipment  and 
furnishings  and  in  no  way  resembles  a 
theater. 

Only  a  painted  line  across  the  fioor  out- 
lines the  stage  upon  which  the  comedy, 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  was  being  given 
when  John  Wilkes  Booth's  fatal  shot  rang 
out. 

Only  painted  footprints  Indicate  the  path 
of  Booth's  filght.  After  jostling  Laiu-a 
Keene,  star  of  the  show.  In  the  wings,  he 
fled  out  a  rear  door.  The  door  now  Is  a 
window. 

Only  a  door  with  the  peephole  Booth  cut 
to  watch  Lincoln  remains  of  the  Presidential 
party's  box. 

Visitors  and  students  must  draw  on  their 
Imagination  to  reconstruct  the  setting  where 
an  evening  of  happy  make-believe  suddenly 
was  turned  into  one  of  America's  worst 
real-life  tragedies. 

That  is  why  Senator  Young,  Republican, 
of  North  Dakota  and  Representative  Don- 
dero, Republican,  of  Michigan  have  Intro- 
duced resolutions  in  Congress  that  they  hope 
will  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  theater's 
interior  as  It  was  on  that  fateful  night.  They 
have  been  encouraged   by  many   letters. 

"I  was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  Ford's 
Theater  in  Its  present  condition,"  a  Ken- 
tucklan  wrote. 

"I  was  •  •  •  altogether  disappointed  to 
find  that  it  has  no  resemblance  to  a  theater," 
said  a  Seattle  woman. 

A  grandnlece  of  a  Lincoln  bodyguard,  who 
helped  carry  the  woimded  President  across 
the  street  to  the  house  where  he  died,  said 
she  also  "was  disappointed  •  •  •  to  find  it 
an  office  building." 

Those  are  typical  excerpts  from  the  letters. 
Additional  evidence  that  ihe  building  does 
not  rank  with  other  tourist  attractions  here 
is  the  fact  that  last  year  1,793.000  persons 
visited  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  1,056,000  were 
at  Mount  Vernon,  985,000  at  the  Washington 
Monument,  but  only  146,000  visited  Ford's 
Theater. 

After  Senator  Yoxtng  offered  his  resolu- 
tion, a  descendant  of  John  T.  Ford,  who 
owned  the  theater  at  the  time  of  the  shoot- 
ing, offered  to  help  track  down  Its  furnish- 
ings. 

That  win  be  difficult,  to  say  the  least. 

Records  and  plans  have  vanished — even  If 
they  ever  existed.  The  box  office  was  In  the 
building's  south  front,  but  there  is  no  known 
record  of  Its  size  or  appearance. 

A  stairway  to  the  upper  balconies  was  In 
the  north  front  corner,  but  there  Is  no 
evidence  as  to  whether  it  was  angular  or 
circular,  wide  or  narrow. 

Fortunately,  pictures  of  the  stage  and  the 
box  Lincoln  occupied  are  available.  Taken 
for  trial  evidence  purposes,  they  would  en- 
able accurate  reproduction  of  the  historically 
Important  parts  of  the  Interior. 

Nevertheless,  enthusiasts  for  the  restora- 
tion are  hopeful  that,  as  word  spreads,  a 
long-forgotten  letter  or  picture  or  set  of 
plans  will  ttirn  up. 

Restoring  the  theater  would  not  be  neces- 
sary had  a  fund  drive  shortly  after  the  assas- 
sination succeeded.  The  YMCA  attempted 
to  raise  money  to  buy  the  building  to  pre- 
serve It  as  a  Lincoln  memorial.  The  drive 
fell  short. 

Maybe  the  old  building  has  been  Jlnxed 
from  the  start. 

The  original  structiu"e  on  the  site  was  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  When  the  congrega- 
tion moved  in  1859,  the  building  was  sold 
to  Ford.  He  remodeled  it  Into  a  theater. 
Ford's  Athenaeum.  In  1863  It  was  wrecked 
by  fire. 

After  Lincoln  was  shot  In  1865,  public  In- 
dignation prevented  Ford  from  reopening 
the  theater. 
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Consequently,  the  Government  rented  It 
from  him  for  a  time  before  buying  it  out- 
right for  $100,000  in  1866.  It  was  remodeled 
ln°to  a  warehouse  and  office  and  that  is  when 
the  theatrical  furnishings  vanished. 

Tragedy  again  struck  in  1893  when  the 
floors  collapsed,  killing  22  persons  and  in- 
juring 68  others.  The  interior  again  was 
rebuilt  and  it  was  used  for  governmental 
purposes  until  the  present  museum  was  set 
up  in  1933. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  28,  1954] 

President    Signs    Bill    foe    Ford    Theater 

Study 

President  Eisenhower  today  signed  a  meas- 
ure calling  for  a  study  of  appropriate  treat- 
ment to  be  given  Ford's  Theater,  on  10th 
Street  NW.,  to  preserve  it  as  it  was  on  April 
14,  1865,  when  President  Lincoln  was  shot 
there. 

The  study  is  to  include  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  reconstructing  the  stage,  box,  and 
scenic  setting,  under  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  latter  will  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  with  recommendations. 

Laromar  Farm, 
Brookeville,  Md.,  April  5, 1955. 

DE.4R  Senator:  Upon  my  Sst  visit  to  Ford's 
Theater  2  years  ago,  my  first  impression  of 
it  was  rather  unfavorable;  although  only  16 
years  old,  I  too  am  very  interested  in  Lin- 
coln; not  only  for  his  achievements,  but  his 
personality  and  his  way  of  life.  His  duty 
to  his  country  couldn't  begin  to  be  counted. 

It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  him.  Let's 
stop  this  "dime  museum"  and  restore  this 
historic  theater  to  its  original  atmosphere, 
recreating  that  theater  in  which  our  indis- 
pensable was  shot. 

America  is  interested  but  even  that  can 
deteriorate.  Let's  help  these  people  remem- 
ber the  President  who  gave  his  unsur- 
mountable  efforts  to  the  survival  of  our 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 

RicH.ARD  Martin. 


figure  includes  funds  for  a  new  adjacent 
building  to  house  the  Lincoln  collection  now 
in  the  theater. 

The  report  urges  that  if  Congress  does  not 
approve  the  NPS  recommendation,  it  con- 
sider the  alternative  of  restoring  the  exterior 
and  the  stage,  including  the  boxes  and  front- 
row  seats,  with  the  rest  of  the  interior  used 
for  the  museum. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  &  Times 
Herald,  July  15,  19551 

Park  SERvacE  Files  Ford  Theater  Plan 
(By  Paul  Sampson) 

Nat'onal  Park  Service  recommended  to 
Congress  yesterday  that  Ford's  Theater 
should  not  be  completely  restored  to  its  con- 
dition on  the  night  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
shot  there,  April  14,  1865. 

Instead,  the  Service  advised  restoration 
only  of  the  exterior  of  the  theater  and  use 
of  the  interior  for  an  expanded  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum. 

The  building  itself  is  deteriorated  and  un- 
safe the  NPS  said,  and  a  further  study  is 
being  made  of  Its  structure. 

In  its  report  to  Congress,  the  Service 
noted  "considerable  sentiment  that  the  full- 
scale  restoration  would  leave  a  morbid  im- 
pression and  overemphasize  Booth  and  his 
accomplishment." 

Restoration  policy  of  the  NPS,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  favor  large-scale  restoration,  the 
report  says.  "We  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
retain  or  preserve  intact  a  vestige  of  that 
which  is  real  and  historic  than  to  build  new 
structures,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  mis- 
understood by  the  general  public,"  the  report 
states. 

The  report — requested  by  Congress  in  a 
Joint  resolution  a  year  ago — "unhesitatingly" 
recommends  gathering  all  the  NPS's  Lincoln 
collections  together  in  the  interior  of  the 
theater.  A  large-scale  diorama  would  depict 
the  interior  of  the  theater  on  the  night  of 
the  assassination.  The  building  is  at  511 
10th  Street  NW. 

If  Congress  desires  to  restore  both  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  the  theater.  It  will 
cost  $1,787,560,   the  report  estimated.     This 


March  2,    1956. 
Hon.  James  E.  MtniRAY. 

Chairvian,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Murray:  The  Commis- 
sioners have  for  report  S.  2669  and  S.  2696, 
84th  Congress,  bills  "To  provide  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  stage  and  of  the  interior  of 
Ford's  Theater  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  a  museum  in  the  remainder  of  such 
theater." 

While  the  Board  of  Commissioners  be- 
lieves the  purpose  cf  the  bills  is  a  laudable 
one,  the  President  of  the  Board  has  a  reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  proposed  action,  in  the  light 
of  the  possible  cost.  The  bill  contains  no 
indication  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  but  the  Commissioners  have  been 
informed  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  work 
required  by  the  bills  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $1,645,000.  The  Pxesident  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  despite  his  desire 
to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  of  the  Nation,  seriously  doubts 
whether  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  the  enactment  of  either  of  the  bills 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  consider- 
able cost  of  the  work  required  by  the  bills. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
desires  to  report  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  either  of  the  bills,  but  that  one 
member  of  the  Board  doubts  whether  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  therefrom  would 
be  commensurate  with  the  cost. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  that  office  to  sub- 
mission of  this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Samuel   Spencer, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners,  D.C. 


Ford's  Theater.  I'll  be  glad  to  support  your 
bill  if  you  should  feel  that  I'd  be  any  help. 
I've  thought  for  many  years  that  the  theater 
should  be  restored  to  its  original  state  and 
serve  as  a  museum,  but  not  as  a  legitimate 
theater. 

Sincerely, 

James  O'Neill,  Jr., 

Drama  Editor. 

The  Washington  Post 

and  Times  Herald, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  23, 1959. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  As  I  told  Mr.  Syl- 
vester this  morning,  I  was  most  embarrassed 
that  your  letter  to  me  of  April  1  should  have 
taken  so  long  to  reach  my  desk.  (I'm  not 
blaming  Mr.  Summerfield's  department;  it's 
Just  life.) 

I  am  most  pleased  you  are  trying  to  restore 
Ford's  Theater  for  it  seems  to  me  we  pay 
far  too  little  attention  to  the  history  in  the 
midst  of  our  remarkable  city.  I  am  most 
honored  to  be  asked  to  support  the  required 
appropriation.  Please  consider  me  at  your 
service. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Coe. 


February  16,  1959. 
Mr.  Melvin  D.  Hildreth, 
1420  New   York   Avenue   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Melvin:  Just  a  note  to  thank  you  for 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  February  13  con- 
cerning the  Ford  Theater. 

Melvin.  I  have  been  thinking  of  contacting 
you  a  little  later  when  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Park  Service  is  considered.  I 
am  planning  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
$400,000  or  $500,000  to  start  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Ford  Theater.  The  Park  Service  ad- 
vises that  no  further  authority  or  legislation 
is  needed. 

No  one  in  the  District  has  done  more  to- 
ward the  reconstruction  of  this  theater  than 
you.  In  fact,  you  were  the  one  that  got  me 
started  on  this.  I  will  not  only  want  you  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  your  help  in  organizing  an  In- 
fluential group  of  people  from  Washington 
and  perhaps  elsewhere  to  support  this  item. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  R.  Young. 

The  Washington  Daily  News, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  8, 1959. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  Thanks  for  the  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  6, 1960. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
Room  3121, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Young:  We  were  ex- 
tremely happy,  last  night,  when  we  read 
that,  at  last,  you  have  succeeded  In  making 
a  start  on  the  restoration  of  the  Ford 
Theater.  This  has  long  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  and  we  wrote  you  about  it  many 
months  ago. 

May   it   move   ahead — and   as   rapidly  as 
possible.     Our    gratitude    to   you    for   your 
constructive  interest. 
Sincerely, 

IsABELLE  S.  Diamond, 
Leah  L.  Zanoff, 
Violet  E.  Winter, 
Doris  Van  Wagner, 
Maude  Cook, 
Library,  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

November  9, 1963. 
Dear  Sm:   I  have  read  in  the  Los  Angeles 
•nmes,  that  largely  through  your  efforts  that 
Ford's  Theater  will  be  completely  restored 
sometime  in  1965. 

My  thanks  to  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
project  to  the  extent  of  working  since  1946  to 
have  this  historic  place  put  in  shape  for 
visitors  to  see. 

I'm  planning  a  tour  of  Lincoln  country  In 
the  near  future,  and  hope  that  this  attrac- 
tion will  be  available  for  my  viewing. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Bbannan. 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 


VOTING     RIGHTS— EXTENSION    OF 
TIME     TO     FILE     SUPPLEMENTAL 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  ON  S.  1564 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
until  midnight  tonight  to  receive  supple- 
mental and  individual  views  to  S.  1564, 
and  that  they  be  printed  separately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  committee  has  al- 
ready filed  its  report  and  the  request  for 
additional  time  would  relate  to  the  in- 
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dividual  views  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  is  not  to  be  considered  a  ma- 
jority report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  would  be  supplemental  and 
individual  views. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  was  a  dateline  and  deadline  of 
April  9  for  reporting  the  measure  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  we 
worked  well  into  the  evening  on  that 
date.  Indeed,  there  was  no  requirement 
that  the  report  be  filed;  nor  was  there 
time  in  which  to  prepare  the  report. 
Therefore,  this  additional  time  within 
which  to  submit  supplemental  and  in- 
dividual views  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  to  allow  until  the  21st  of  April 
for  the  filing  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Midnight  of  the 
20th. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  request  is  for 
one  additional  day? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  APRIL  22 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session,  until  April  22,  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING    OF    THE    SALVATION 

ARMY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
return  to  our  posts  as  servants  of  our 
people  after  a  joyous  Easter  time,  having 
refreshed  our  bodies,  our  minds  and  our 
spiritual  force,  could  there  be  a  more 
fitting  time  to  give  recognition  to  the 
most  noble  army  of  dedicated  workers  of 
our  times,  the  Salvation  Army,  which  is 
celebrating  its  centenary. 

In  London,  England,  in  1865,  this  re- 
ligious and  charitable  organization  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  William 
Booth,  an  English  Methodist  minister,  for 
the  purpose  to  evangelize  and  obtain 
social  betterment  of  the  poor  and  de- 
graded not  reached  by  the  various 
churches,  throwing  aside  all  convention- 
alities. Because  of  the  deep  concern, 
dedicated  service,  and  loyalty  to  his  fel- 
low man.  Salvation  Army  Corps  members 
and  the  members  of  the  local  citizens 
advisoiy  boards  of  the  Salvation  Army 
throughout  the  400  countries  now  being 
served,  the  works  of  this  unique  organi- 
zation are  known  and  respected  the 
world  over. 

The  solace  given  to  millions  of  persons 
through  the  past  100  years  has  been  a 
service  not  only  to  "help  others,"  as  in- 


dividuals, but  also  to  help  communities 
and  nations — "Our  help  Is  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth." 
I  pay  tribute  to  these  outstanding 
servants  of  God  and  man. 


YOUNG  CITIZENS  REBEL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
University  of  Northern  Illinois,  a  group 
of  students  have  banded  together.  Tliey 
call  themselves  a  Young  Citizens  Council. 
Their  objectives  and  purposes  are  indeed 
Intriguing  and  laudable. 

In  connection  with  their  efforts  and 
meetings,  there  appeared  an  editorial  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  7,  1965,  en- 
titled "Young  Citizens  Rebel."  The  edi- 
torial relates  to  a  group  of  young  Re- 
publicans at  Northern  Illinois  University, 
located  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  who  are  becoming 
sharply  aware  that  as  youngsters  they 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  exploited  under 
the  various  tax  measures  considered  by 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Young  Citizens  Rebel 

A  group  of  students  at  Northern  Illinois 
University,  De  Kalb,  has  formed  a  Young  Cit- 
izens Council  and  hopes  to  recruit  other  stu- 
dents and  young  people  throughout  the  State 
to  their  cause.  Their  purpose  is  to  combat 
what  they  regard  as  the  exploitation  of  young 
taxpayers  under  the  social  security  program. 

These  students  maintain  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  exploiting  them  by  compelling  them 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  social  security  taxes 
that  older  citizens  have  to  pay.  They  are  not 
opposed  to  social  security  as  a  so-called  sys- 
tem of  old-age  Insurance,  but  they  assert 
that,  like  life  insurance  payments,  the  taxes 
should  be  graduated  equitably  according  to 
the  number  of  years  the  taxpayer  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay.  They  think  It  only  fair  that 
the  young  taxpayer  who  is  getting  set  on  a 
Job  and  starting  to  raise  a  family  should  pay 
lower  social  security  taxes  at  the  beginning 
than  older  persons  who  have  to  pay  only  a 
few  years  before  they  start  receiving  benefits 
at  age  65. 

These  young  citizens  note,  for  example, 
that  under  the  Johnson  administration's  bill 
to  finance  health  care  for  the  aged  under  so- 
cial security,  payroll  taxes  would  be  Increased 
four  times  between  1966  and  1987.  The  In- 
creases would  apply  to  all  wage  earners,  re- 
gardless of  age.  The  council  plans  to  send 
representatives  to  testify  on  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  early  June 
and  to  propose  an  amendment  that  would 
freeze  social  security  taxes  for  young  taxpay- 
ers until  they  reach  age  35. 

From  a  yoxmg  taxpayer's  point  of  view  this 
makes  sense,  but  why  limit  the  freeze  to  that 
age  group?  Why  not  make  it  absolute  and 
freeze  social  security  taxes  for  everybody? 
This  would  put  an  automatic  brake  on  the 
grandiose  plans  of  the  bureaucracy  for  ever- 
expanding  political  handouts  at  a  cost  which 
constantly  bites  more  deeply  into  the  pay- 
check. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  FEDERALISM:  WHO 
IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Prof.  John 
J.  Fljmn,  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  College  of  Law,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  interesting  and  penetrating 
article  entitled  "The  Crisis  of  Federal- 


ism: Who  Is  Responsible?"  The  article 
appeared  In  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  issue  of  March  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Crisis  of  Federalism:  Who  Is  Respon- 
sible? 

(By  John  J.  Fl3mn,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Utah  College  of  Law) 

(Note. — The  responsibility  for  the  crisis  of 
federalism — the  growing  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  weakening  of  the 
State  governments — is  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us,  Professor  Flynn  declares.  He  ana- 
lyzes the  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  power  and  he  points 
the  way  in  many  areas  in  which  the  States 
may  resume  their  effectiveness.) 

Concern  with  the  evolution  of  our  Federal 
system  of  government,  a  continual  Issue  for 
debate  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutlon.i  has  deepened  during  the  past  three 
decades.  Most  participants  in  the  debate 
readily  recognize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  to  vast  size  while  the  States 
have  either  lost  many  of  their  powers '  or 
have  not  kept  pace  with  Federal  expansion.^ 
Most  of  the  debates  have  centered  on  the  ex- 
tent and  Implications  of  Federal  expansion, 
real  and  fanciful,  with  little  attention  paid 
to  the  causes  for  the  growth  and  centraliza- 
tion of  governmental  powers  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government.*  Some,  attacking 
the  expansion  of  Federal  power,  have  used 
the  issue  of  federalism  as  a  diversion  to  cloud 
rational  discussion  on  the  merits  of  a  partic- 
ular Federal  program  or  policy  behind    an 


^The  debate  began  soon  after  popular 
concern  with  the  Revolution  ended.  From 
the  Annapolis  Convention  of  1786,  through 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  Federal- 
ist papers,  the  Marshall  Court,  the  Civil  War, 
Judicial  limitations  on  State  attempts  to 
regulate  the  industrial  revolution,  the  Court- 
packing  plan  of  1937,  to  the  present  issues  of 
Federal  legislation  in  local  affairs  and  Judi- 
cial Interference  In  the  very  structure  of 
State  government,  the  Issue  of  federalism  has 
never  been  far  from  the  forefront  of  popular 
concern. 

=  See,  e.g.,  Evans,  "A  Lawyers'  Trust:  Equi- 
librium in  the  Federal  System."  50  A.B.AJ. 
848  (1964);  Laski,  "The  American  Democ- 
racy," ch.  IV  (1948)  Laski,  "The  Obsolescence 
of  Federalism."  98  New  Republic  367  (May  3, 
1939);  Neuberger,  "The  Decay  of  State  Gov- 
ernments," 207  Harpers  35  (October  1953); 
Neuberger,  "States  in  Straitjackets,"  Ameri- 
can magazine  34  ( AprU  1951 ) . 

'Governor  Rockefeller  paints  a  somewhat 
rosier  picture,  citing  a  150-percent  Jump  In 
State  expenditures  from  1950  to  1960  while 
Federal  expenditures  increased  during  this 
period  by  only  94  percent;  Rockefeller.  "The 
Future  of  Federalism,"  11-12  (Atheneum  ed. 
1963).  These  statistics  may  be  somewhat 
misleading  because  a  part  of  the  State  ex- 
penditures were  reduced  by  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  the  States  were  starting  from  a  much 
lower  base  of  comparison,  and  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  made  concentrated  ef- 
forts to  hold  Federal  spending  down,  reject- 
ing the  theory  of  Government  fiscal  policies 
being  used  as  expansionary  devices.  How- 
ever, States  have  begun  a  belated  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  responsibilities  as 
well  as  rights. 

*  See  e.g.,  Satterfield,  "Law  and  Lawyers 
in  a  Changing  World:  The  President's  An- 
nual Address,"  48  A.B.A.J.  922  (1962).  For 
an  effective  analysis  of  the  causes  for  the 
growth  of  Federal  power,  see  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations:  A  Re- 
port to  the  President  (1955) . 
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emotional  smokescreen  of  •States  rights." 
Others  have  beclouded  the  issue  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  crisis  of  federalism  behind 
the  emotion-laden  euphemisms  of  "Federal 
intrusions"  upon  State  power,  "monolithic" 
National  Government  and  "grasping  Federal 
bureaucracy." 

The  use  of  the  complicated  question  of 
federalism  to  divert  debate  on  the  merits 
of  a  particular  issue  and  the  bandying  about 
of  emotion-laden  cliches  does  little  to  illu- 
minate the  causes  for  the  crisis  of  federalism 
and  seriously  hampers  any  efforts  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  diminishing  State  power. 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  N.\TIONAL  EXPANSION? 

Those  of  the  States  rights  persuasion 
usually  accuse  the  Federal  Government  in 
general  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  particular 
of  being  responsible  for  the  decline  of  State 
power.  These  accusations  are  enlivened  by 
such  epithets  as  "grasping,"  "encroaching." 
"power  hungry."  While  someone  might 
make  out  an  individual  case  in  which  it  may 
be  shown  that  Federal  expansion  has  been 
caused  by  a  conscious  or  unconscious  grasp 
for  power  by  national  leaders  or  by  a  Parkin- 
sonian aggrandizement  of  power  by  a  geo- 
metrically growing  bureaucracy,  this  proof 
has  not  yet  been  produced.  By  and  large. 
Federal  expansion  has  been  caused  by  a  vast 
Increase  in  national  economic  integration 
and  social  complexity,  the  external  pres- 
sures of  hot  and  cold  war  and.  perhaps  most 
of  all.  by  the  failure  of  the  States  to  take 
up  their  responsibilities. 

/.  Economic  integration 

Only  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  has  slept  for 
the  past  hundred  years  can  be  expected  justi- 
fiably to  deny  the  amazing  economic  integra- 
tion and  Interdependence  caused  by  the  in- 
dustrial and  technological  revolutions  -■  and 
the  common  market  of  the  United  States." 
The  expansion  of  national  power  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  coping  with  huge  cor- 
porations and  labor  unions  which  do  not 
recognize  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  political 
boundaries  of  States  in  their  operations.'  In 
many  instances  States  have  been  unable  to 
regulate  business,  commercial  or  labor  prac- 
tices in  the  light  of  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion, thereby  necessitating  Federal   action.* 


In  others,  the  States  have  succeeded  in  re- 
taining some  of  their  powers  only  by  such 
devices  as  uniform  and  model  legislation" 
and  interstate  compacts.'" 

Economic  Integration  has  also  succeeded 
In  eliminating  the  State  boundaries  of  semi- 
autonomous  economic  units  and  making  the 
various  economic  regions  of  the  country 
thoroughly  interdependent.  The  economic 
stability  of  the  farmer  has  a  direct  impact 
on  the  reliable  supply  of  food  products  to 
the  urban  dweller  many  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  The  ability  of  the  farmer  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  has  an  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  production  and  employment  ca- 
pacities of  industries  located  In  every  corner 
of  the  Nation.  The  lack  of  buying  power 
of  the  unemployed,  displaced,  or  striking 
worker  adversely  affects  the  profit  margin  of 
distant  manufacturers.  Consequently,  if  our 
mvthical  Rip  Van  Winkle  were  to  awaken 
today  he  would  find  his  local  community  no 
longer  self-sufficient,  but  dependent  on  the 
production  efforts,  economic  security,  and 
transportation  facilities  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  price  at  which  foreign  competitors  may 
sell  their  products  here  or  compete  with 
American  products  abroad  may  affect  ad- 
versely the  manufacturer  and  producer  of 
a  particular  product  made  within  a  tiny  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  "sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent" State.  Technological  revolution 
may  destroy  the  economy  of  one  State  while 
boosting  that  of  another."  The  required 
labeling  of  a  package  of  cigarettes  as  a  health 
hazard  may  benefit  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation;  It  may  also  destroy  the  economies 
of  States  producing  tobacco.  Thus  our  Rip 
Van  Winkle  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a 
pricing  decision  mf,de  in  Tokyo  or  Frankfurt 
may  have  a  profound  impact  on  his  little 
corner  of  the  world:  that  technological 
change  in  another  State  may  bring  the  label 
"depressed  area"  to  his  hometown;  and  that 
scientific  knowledge  may  dictate  the  imple- 
mentation of  measures  adversely  affecting 
the  economy  of  his  State  in  order  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Obviously,  these  problems  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  one  State  acting  independently  or 
even  in  concert  with  other  States.    When 


^  The  industrial  revolution,  economic  Inte- 
gration and  economic  disaster  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  dual  federalism  and  called  for 
the  broad  Federal  action  of  the  New  Deal  and 
a  shift  of  the  State's  role  In  oiu:  Federal  sys- 
tem to  that  of  cooperating  sovereigns  rather 
than  competing  sovereigns.  See,  generally, 
Clark.  "The  Rise  of  a  New  Federalism:  Fed- 
eral-State Cooperation  In  the  United  States" 
(1938):  Plynn,  "Federalism  and  State  Anti- 
trust Regulation"  (1964);  Kallenbach.  "Fed- 
eral Cooperation  With  the  States  Under  the 
Commerce  Clause"  (1942);  Corwln,  "The 
Passing  of  Dual  Federalism.  36  Va.  L.  Rev.  1 
(1950). 

*US.  Constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  8:  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  ''to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes  •  •  •."  See.  generally.  Kallenbach,  op. 
clt.  supra  note  6:  Frankfurter.  "The  Com- 
merce Clause  Under  Marshall,  Taney  and 
Waite"  (1937);  Rlbble.  "State  and  National 
Power  Over  Commerce"  (1937);  Corwln. 
"Commerce  Power  Versus  States  Rights" 
(1936);  Stern,  "The  Commerce  Power  and 
the  National  Economy,  1933-46."  59  Harvard 
Law  Review  645  and  883  (1946) . 

*  See,  generally,  Berle,  "Evolving  Capitalism 
and  Political  Federalism"  in  "Federalism  Ma- 
ttxre  and  Emergent."  68  (McMahon,  ed.  1955) ; 
Hays,  "Federalism  and  Labor  Relations:  A 
Case  Study  of  Congressional  Responsibility." 
in  "Federalism  Mature  and  Emergent,"  235 
(1955);  Flynn,  op.  clt,  supra  note  6,  at  19-20. 

» See,  e.g..  People  v.  North  River  Sugar  Re- 
finery Co..  121  N.Y.  582,  34  N.E.  834   (1890), 


an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  New  York  to 
break  up  the  "sugar  trust."  This  case  was 
relied  on  in  the  debates  on  the  Sherman  Act 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  Federal  antitrust 
regulation  (21  Congressional  Record  2549 
(1889)  (remarks  of  Senator  Sherman) ).  See, 
also,  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co..  298  U.S.  238 
(1936),  holding  the  Guffey  Coal  Act  Invalid. 
The  attorneys  general  of  7  coal-producing 
States  filed  briefs  In  support  of  the  act,  which 
provided  for  Federal  regulation  of  competi- 
tion in  the  bituminous  coal  market,  since  the 
States  were  unable  pragmatically  to  regulate. 

»  For  an  enumeration  of  the  standards  ap- 
plied by  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  to  determine  whether  a  particular  sub- 
ject Is  proper  for  uniform  State  legislation, 
see  "National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  Handbook"  265  et  seq. 
(1959). 

">  See  Rockefeller,  op.  cit.  supra  note  3,  at 
50-53;  U.S.  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations:  A  Report  to  the  President 
45-46  (1955).  A  pre-Federal  Constitution 
compact  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  set- 
tling conflicting  claims  over  the  Potomac 
River  set  In  motion  the  forces  leading  to  the 
Annapolis  and  Philadelphia  conventions.  See 
Hicks  and  Mawry,  "A  Short  History  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy,"  105  (2d  ed.  1956).  The 
compact  Is  still  in  effect.  See  Wharton  v. 
Wise,  153  U.S.  155  (1894). 

"  The  development  of  oil  and  gas  as  power 
sovurces  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  coal-pro- 
ducing States  while  giving  Oklahoma,  Texas 
.  and  California  a  big  economic  boost.  The 
economy  of  these  States  in  turn  may  be 
threatened  to  some  degree  by  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power. 


coupled  with  the  homogenization  of  Ameri- 
can culture  by  rapid  communication  and  so- 
cial mobility,  economic  integration  and  com- 
plexity make  certain  types  of  centralized 
governmental  activity  imperative. 

II.  Hot  and  cold  war 

A  second  major  factor  demanding  the  cen- 
tralization of  governmental  power  has  been 
the  external  threat  of  hot  and  cold  war.'^ 
Whatever  the  objectives  of  military  policy 
may  be,  the  demands  of  common  defense  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  money.  The  only 
source  of  power  avnllable  to  carry  out  this 
task,  practically  as  well  as  constltutlonally,i3 
is  a  central  government.  The  natural  con- 
sequences, of  course,  are  preemption  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  tax  base  for  defense 
purposes  by  the  Central  Government,  de- 
ployment of  this  money  with  the  effects  of 
Federal  control  over  the  expenditures  and  all 
the  political  complications  arising  from  any 
governmental  power  expending  this  largess." 
But  the  States  are  unable  to  provide  for  or 
direct  this  necessary  defense  operation  and 
Federal  action  Is  Imperative. 

///.  Failure  of  the  States 

While  the  economic,  international  and  cul- 
tural realities  of  the  day  have  contributed  to 
the  centralization  of  governmental  power, 
they  are  not  the  sole  factors  in  the  crisis 
of  federalism. 

The  charge  that  Federal  officials  are  power- 
hungry  demagogs  can  be  dismissed  at  the 
outset.  Elective  Federal  officials  are,  after 
all,  not  from  some  foreign  nation.  They 
are  citizens  of  a  State  and  are  elected  on  the 
basis  of  their  attachment  to  their  State  or  in 
a  few  cases  by  national  elections.  In  most 
cases  they  are  the  products  of  the  political 
and  governmental  life  of  their  States.  A 
cursory  reading  of  the  rolls  of  the  Judicial, 
executive,  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  will  show  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Federal  officials  to  be  former  elected 
or  appointed  officials  of  State  governments. 

Instead  of  the  crisis  of  federalism  being 
caused  by  a  power-hungry  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  main  cause  of  centralization  of  gov- 
ernmental power  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
States  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities.  State 
failure  may  be  postulated  on  several  reasons. 
A.  Noru-epresentative  Government 

Perhajjs  the  greatest  blow  struck  for  "States 
rights"  in  recent  times  has  been  the  decision 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  malappor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures  presents  a  jus- 
ticiable issue  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion" and  that  State  legislatures  must  be 
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""In  recent  years,  the  almost  continuous 
presence  of  a  crisis,  either  economic  or  mili- 
tary has  accounted  for  vast  expansions  of  na- 
tional activities."  U.S.  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations:  A  Report  to  the 
President  1  (1955). 

i^  U.S.  Constitution,  art.  I.  sec.  8,  vests  pow- 
er to  declare  war  and  provide  for  military 
forces  in  Congress;  art.  I,  sec,  10,  prohibits 
the  States  from  doing  so;  and  art.  n,  sec.  2, 
vests  command  over  the  military  forces  In  the 
President. 

1*  For  a  perceptive  article  examining  the 
implications  of  governmental  "largesse,"  see 
Reich,  "The  New  Property,"  73  Yale  L.J.  733 
(1964). 

^^  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186  (1962).  over- 
ruling Colegrove  v.  Green,  328  U.S.  549  ( 1946) . 
See,  generally,  De  Grazia,  "Apportionment 
and  Representative  Government "  (1962).  I' 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  many  State  courts 
have  long  held  apportionment  a  justiciable 
issue  under  State  constitutional  apporUon- 
ment  provisions.  See,  e.g.,  Parkinson  v.  Wat- 
son, 4  Utah  2d  191.  291  P.  2d  400  (1955).  FO' 
a  collection  of  State  cases  recognizing  aPP°J" 
tionment  as  a  justiciable  issue,  most  of  them 
before  Baker  v.  Carr,  see  Goldberg.  "The  S^' 
tistics  of  Malapportionment."  72  Yale  L.J.  »"• 
101-104    (1962).     Some   State  constitutions 


apportioned  on  a  population  basis."  The 
Impact  of  these  decisions  has  been  felt  in 
almost  every  State,  since  most  State  govern- 
ments have  suffered  under  the  handicap  of 
unrepresentative  and  consequently  unrespon- 
sive State  legislatures."  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  loss  of  State 
power  is  by  default  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Federal  "intervention"  has  occurred  in 
areas  of  concern  to  the  underrepresented 
citizen  of  the  metropolitan  and  industrial 
sections — urban  renewal,  slum  clearance, 
highway  construction,  mass  transportation, 
civil  rights,  welfare  programs,  housing,  busi- 
ness and  labor  regulation,  public  health,  ad 
infinitum  ad  nauseam."'  Unheeded  by  un- 
responsive State  governments,  the  urban  and 
industrial  area  citizen  has  turned  to  the  more 
responsive  and  responsible  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  solution  of  his  problems.  Federal 
activity  has  filled  the  void  of  State  inactivity. 

B.  Outmoded  State  Constitutions 
The  decline  of  State  power,  however,  can- 
not be  blamed  primarily  on  unrepresentative 
State  governments.  Even  with  a  fairly  ap- 
portioned and  responsive  State  legislature, 
many  States  would  be  hampered  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  responsibilities  by  out- 
moded State  constitutions. 

Most  State  constitutions  are  relics  of  the 
era  of  popular  mistrust  and  hostility  toward 
government;  '»  and  it  Is  not  strange  that  this 
distrust  Is  readily  apparent  on  the  face  of 
many  State  constitutions.-""  Executive  power 
is  fragmented  among  several  popularly  elected 
officials  with  the  result  that  affirmative 
executive  action  is  impossible.-^    In  fact,  one 


provide  for  judicial  review  of  apportionment 
legislation.  Alaska  Constitution,  art.  6.  sec. 
11;  Arkansas  Constitution,  art.  8,  sees.  1  and 
4;  Hawaii  Constitution,  art.  3,  sec.  4;  New 
York  Constitution,  art.  3,  sees.  4  and  5;  Okla- 
homa Constitution,  art.  5,  sec.  101;  Oregon 
Constitution,  art.  4,  sec.  6. 

'^Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533  (1964). 

•■  The  citizens  of  any  malapportioned  State 
need  only  look  about  them  to  see  the  effects 
of  unrepresentative  State  governments.  Ur- 
ban areas  suffer  from  slums,  poor  highways, 
overcrowded  schools,  and  lack  of  recreational 
areas,  while  rural  areas  are  dotted  with  fine 
highways,  new  schools,  and  nearby  State 
parks  or  reclamation  projects. 

"  In  most  Instances  ad  nauseam  to  Federal 
elective  officials  often  overworked  and  faced 
with  enough  difficult  political  decisions.  See, 
e.g.,  Humphrey,  "The  Mazes  of  Modern  Gov- 
ernment: The  Legislature,"  a  paper  delivered 
at  a  2-day  convocation  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  (December  1963). 

■*  See,  generally.  Bayard  Still,  "An  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Statehood  Process,"  1800-50,  23 
Mississippi  Valley  History  Review  189  (1936); 
Hicks,  "The  Constitutions  of  the  Northwest 
States"  (1929) ;  note,  limitations  on  the  legis- 
lature: Pennsylvania  Constitution,  art.  3,  100 
U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1218  (1952).  Many  State  con- 
stitutions were  drafted  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century,  a  time  of  suspicion  of  gov- 
ernment. For  descriptions  of  the  temper  of 
the  time,  see  Hofstadter.  "Social  Darwinism 
Jn  American  Thought"  (rev.  ed.  1955) ;  Hurst. 
"Law  and  the  Conditions  of  Freedom  In  the 
19th   Century   United    States"    (1956). 

"■Iowa  (1857);  Illinois  (1870);  Kansas 
(1861);  Oklahoma  (1907);  Utah  (1896).  See. 
generally,  Schnader  "Dead  Wood  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution,"  25  Temp.  L.Q. 
399  (1952);  Pope,  "Tennessee's  Octogenarian 
Constitution."  22  Tenn.  L.  Rev.  346  (1952); 
Graves,  "Concepts  of  Legislative  Power  in 
State  Constitutions,"  14  La.  L.  Rev.  749 
(1954). 

''See.  e.g.,  Alabama  Constitution,  art.  V, 
sec  112;  Arizona  Constitution,  art.  V,  sec. 
i;  Idaho  Constitution,  art.  VI,  sec.  1;  Illinois 
W)nstltution,  art.  V,  sec.  1;  Montana  Con- 


may  question  whether  most  States  have  a 
"chief  executive"  at  all.  since  most  State  con- 
stitutions vest  an  individual  vsrlth  the  title 
of  "Governor"  but  with  little  or  no  power  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  the  popular 
mind  attributes  to  that  title.  More  often 
than  not,  executive  power  Is  vested  in  a 
"troika"  of  elected  officials  or  a  similar  un- 
wieldy vehicle  of  administration  which  ren- 
ders the  State  leaderless,  except  in  such  Im- 
portant areas  of  exclusive  gubernatorial 
power  as  Issuing  proclamations  declaring  a 
State  pickle  week. 

States  legislatures  are  hamstrung  by  long 
lists  in  State  constitutions  of  what  they  can- 
not do."  Time  limits  are  arbitrarily  put  on 
the  length  of  legislative  sesslons.^^  usually 
corresponding  with  the  height  of  agricultural 
Inactivity,  with  many  legislatures  restricted 
to  holding  meetings  once  every  2  years.-* 
Some  State  constitutions  set  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  State  legislators, 
usually  In  terms  corresponding  to  2  months' 
livery  costs  plus  $5  a  week  for  1890  boarding- 
house  costs.=s  And  most  State  constitutions 
have  strange  limitations  on  qualifications 
for  office.=« 

One  may  also  question  whether  many 
States  have  a  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment In  the  normal  sense.  The  philosophy 
that  government  Is  a  necessary  evil  rather 
than  a  positive  Instrument  of  society  so  per- 
vades State  constitutional  provisions  on  leg- 
islatures that  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  them  serve  as  oratorical  societies  or  places 
to  introduce  friends  and  relatives  to  the  gal- 
leries, while  legislative  deliberation  is  limited 
to  rubberstamping  proposals  of  State  agen- 
cies and  public-minded  or  private-minded 
special  Interest  groups.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Federal  action  has  taken  place  to  fill 


stltutlon,  art.  VII,  sec.  1;  Washington  Con- 
stitution, art.  m,  sec.  1.  Few  State  constitu- 
tions give  any  power  of  executive  reorganiza- 
tion, e.g.,  Alaska  Constitution,  art.  Ill,  sec. 
23;  New  York  Constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  3. 
See,  also.  Rich,  "State  Constitutions:  The 
Governor"  (1961). 

==  California  Constitution,  art.  Ill:  Dela- 
ware Constitution,  art.  II;  Florida  Constitu- 
tion, art.  in;  Indiana  Constitution,  art.  4; 
Missouri  Constitution,  art.  Ill;  New  Jersey 
Constitution,  art.  IV;  New  York  Constitution, 
art.  ni:  North  Carolina  Constitution,  art.  11; 
Pennsylvania  Constitution,  art.  Ill;  Texas 
Constitution,  art.  III.  See,  generally.  Note. 
"Limitations  on  the  Legislature:  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution.  Article  III,"  100  U.  Pa. 
L.  Rev.  1217  (1952);  Weeks.  "Research  in  the 
American  State  Legislature  Process"  (1947). 

"Wyoming  Constitution,  art.  III.  sec.  6 
(40  days);  Montana  Constitution,  art.  V.  sec. 
25  (60  days);  Nevada  Constitution,  art.  IV. 
sec.  29  (60  days);  Washington  Constitution, 
art.  II.  sec.  12  (60  days).  Sometimes  the 
consequences  can  be  drastic.  See  state  v. 
Winters,  132  S.W.  2d  374  (Sup.  Ct.  W.  Va. 
1963). 

=*  Arkansas  Constitution,  art.  V,  spc.  5;  In- 
diana Constitution,  art.  IV,  sec.  9;  Minnesota 
Constitution,  art.  IV,  sec.  1;  North  Carolina 
Constitution,  art.  II,  sec.  2;  Ohio  Constitu- 
tion, art.  II,  sec.  25;  Wisconsin  Constitution, 
art.  IV,  sec.  11;  Utah  Constitution,  art.  VI. 
sec.  2. 

=*  Kansas  Constitution,  art.  n.  sec.  3  ($3 
a  day.  not  to  exceed  $150  for  a  session) ;  North 
Carolina  Constitution,  art.  II,  sec.  28  ($4  a 
day  not  exceeding  60  days);  Louisiana  Con- 
stitution, art.  Ill,  sec.  14  ($10  a  day);  Con- 
necticut Constitution,  art.  ni,  sec.  15  ($600 
for  term  elected);  Delaware  Constitution, 
art.  II,  sec.  15  ($1,000  per  year). 

"North  Dakota  Constitution,  art.  n.  sees. 
37  and  38:  Kentucky  Constitution,  sec.  165; 
West  Virginia  Constitution,  art.  VI,  sec.  13: 
Utah  Constitution,  art.  VI,  sec.  6:  Arkansas 
Constitution,  art.  V,  sec.  9;  Nebraska  Con- 
stitution, art.  Ill,  sec.  9. 


the  vacuum  created  by  the  Inactivity  and 
poor  record  of  most  State  legislatures? 

Attempts  to  analyze  the  crippling  provi- 
sions of  State  constitutions  that  render  the 
fulfillment  of  State  responsibilities  impos- 
sible would  be  endless.  State  constitutional 
provisions  governing  the  Judiciary,"  elec- 
tions,-'' apportionment,:*  taxing  and  finance,"" 
State  administrative  agencies,!"  corpora- 
tlons,'^  local  government.^^  and  an  infinite 
number  of  other  basic  fields  of  State  govern- 
ment read  like  the  st&tutes  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  rather  than  the  con- 
stitution of  a  modern  and  viable  State  gov- 
ernment. A  careful  reading  and  analysis  of 
State  constitutions,  done  by  all  too  few  of  us. 
would  make  readily  apparent  one  of  the  ma- 
jor reasons  for  the  decline  of  State  power. 
So  long  as  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  operate  on  a  broad  and  flexible  Constitu- 
tion capable  of  accommodating  change  in 
the  world  around  us  and  on  a  philosophy 
that  government  is  an  instrument  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  society,  while  State  govern- 
ments operate  on  a  19th  century  statute 
masking  as  a  constitution  and  a  philosophy 
that  gove^ment  is  no  more  than  a  police- 
man and  a  necessary  evil,  we  may  expect  the 
continuation  of  the  centralization  of  gov- 
ernmental power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

C.  Attitudes  Toward  State  Government 
A  final  primary  factor  causing  the  sterility 
of  State  governments  has  been  the  popular 
attitude  toward  them.  Perhaps  the  best  in- 
dicator of  such  attitudes  is  the  compensa- 
tion received  by  those  serving  in  elective 
and  api>ointlve  positions  in  State  govern- 
ment. The  old  adage  "you  gets  what  you 
pays  for"  serves  as  a  useful  rule  of  thumb 
to  meastu'e  what  popular  sentiment  expects 


"  Colorado  constitution,  art.  VI;  Florida 
constitution,  art.  V;  Idaho  constitution,  £irt. 
V;  Kansas  constitution,  art.  Ill;  Louisiana 
constitution,  art.  VII;  New  Mexico  constitu- 
tion, art.  VI. 

=®  Maine  constitution,  art.  n,  sec.  1; 
Delaware  constitution,  art.  V,  sees.  7-9;  Colo- 
rado constitution,  art.  XX.  sec.  6(d);  Cal- 
ifornia constitution,  art.  n,  sec.  2%;  Missouri 
constitution,  art.  I,  sec.  4. 

=»  New  Mexico  constitution,  art.  IV,  sec.  3; 
North  Dakota  constitution,  art.  n,  sees.  26- 
29  and  sec.  35;  Oregon  constitution,  art.  rv, 
sec.  6;  Pennsylvania  constitution,  art.  n,  sees. 
16-18;  Vermont  constitution,  chap.  II,  sec.  13. 

'"  Louisiana  constitution,  art.  VI-A  and  art. 
rv,  sees.  1-3;  Kentucky  constitution,  sees. 
169-182;  Indiana  constitution,  art.  10:  New 
York  constitution,  art.  VII;  South  Carolina 
constitution,  art.  X;  South  Dakota  constitu- 
tion, arts.  Xl-Xin;  Utah  constitution,  arts. 
13-14. 

"  Ohio  constitution,  art.  n,  sec.  32:  Idaho 
constitution,  art.  V,  sec.  13;  North  Carolina 
constitution,  art.  IV,  sec.  12:  Alaska  consti- 
tution, art.  m,  sec.  22;  Nebraska  constitu- 
tion, art.  IV,  sees.  1,  27;  New  York  constitu- 
tion, art.  V,  sec.  2;  Pennsylvania  constitution, 
art.  rv,  sec.  1;  Louisiana  constitution,  art. 
VI.  See,  generally.  Heady,  "State  Constitu- 
tions: The  Structure  of  Administration" 
(1962). 

"  Alabama  constitution,  arts.  Xm  and  art. 
Xn.  sees.  242-246;  Arizona  constitution,  art. 
XIV;  California  constitution,  art.  XTT;  Iowa 
constitution,  art.  VIII:  Louisiana  constitu- 
tion, art.  xm;  New  Mexico  constitution,  art. 
XI;  Ohio  constitution,  art.  Xni;  South  Da- 
kota constitution,  art.  XVII;  Texas  constitu- 
tion, art.  XII;  Utah  constitution,  art.  xn. 

» Florida  constitution,  art.  Vm;  Georgia 
constitution,  art.  XI;  Idaho  constitution, 
arts,  xn  and  XVlll;  Illinois  constitution, 
art.  X;  Louisiana  constitution,  arts.  XIll- 
XV;  Utah  constitution,  art.  XI;  Washington 
constitution,  art.  XI.  See  note,  "Constitu- 
tional Objections  to  the  Creation  of  State 
Authorities."  21  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  169  (1953). 
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from  State  government.  In  most  States 
compensation  for  State  officials  Is  pitifully 
low.  Not  only  are  most  State  legislators  paid 
token  salaries,  but  in  many  cases  they  also 
receive  ante-horseless-carrlage  allowances, 
no  oflace  space  and  no  office  staff. 

Consequently,  most  citizens  are  denied  not 
only  effective  communication  with  their  leg- 
islators but  also  the  right  to  run  for  legisla- 
tive office  by  the  economic  realities  of  the 
situation.  Those  who  run  must  either  make 
financial  sacrifices  or  accept  financial  assist- 
ance or  employment  that  creates  serious  con- 
flict-of-interest questions.  State  Judges 
must  often  sacrifice  lucrative  law  practices 
with  little  prestige  as  part  compensation. 
That  the  quality  of  many  of  our  States' 
elective  officials  is  not  the  best  should  come 
as  no  surprise.  That  we  have  many  of  high 
quality  in  the  light  of  these  factors  is  sur- 
prising and  warrants  our  gratitude. 

The  responsibility  for  the  crisis  of  federal- 
ism belongs  to  all  of  us,  particularly  those 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar  who  are  often 
all  too  ready  to  cite  de  Tocqueville  In  calling 
ourselves  the  aristocracy  of  American 
democracy.'"  while  ignoring  the  responsibil- 
ity of  an  aristocracy.  Responsibility  belongs 
to  those  of  us  who  perpetuate  the  myth  of 
Federal  encroachment  and  States'  rights 
without  mentioning  State  sterility  and  lack 
of  State  responsibility:  to  those  of  us  who 
misuse  the  complicated  issue  of  federalism  as 
a  smokescreen  in  an  effort  to  defeat  a  particu- 
lar proposal  for  Federal  action  and  avoid  a 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal:  to 
those  of  us  who  remain  in  blissful  Ignorance 
of  State  constitutions  and  promote  the  out- 
moded philosophy  that  government  is  a  nec- 
essary evil:  to  those  of  us  unwilling  to  par- 
ticipate in  bar  association  or  other  programs 
to  improve  and  strengthen  State  govern- 
ment; and  to  those  who  submerge  the  duty 
of  the  lawyer  to  act  In  the  public  Interest 
beneath  the  selfish  motives  of  vested  Inter- 
ests whose  only  objective  Is  to  keep  State 
government  dormant. 

And.  finally,  responsibility  for  the  crisis  of 
federalism  belongs  to  those  of  us  in  the  aca- 
demic world  of  law  teaching  who  long  have 
ignored  State  law  and  State  constitutions 
and  who  have  nurtured  a  generation  of 
lawyers  oblivious  to  the  problems  of  State 
government.* 


PROPOSED  $15  MILLION  VENEZUE- 
LAN BOND  ISSUE  IN  UNITED 
STATES  UNDER  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
America  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  two  related  events  happening  simul- 
taneously— one  in  Venezuela,  the  other 
In  the  United  States. 

The  first  event  is  that  in  Venezuela 
there  has  passed  before  Easter  in  the 


"See  Evans,  "A  Lawyer's  Trust:  Equilib- 
rium in  the  Federal  System,"  50  AM.A.J.  848. 
850  (1964). 

"  Some  law  schools  are  now  offering  courses 
In  State  constitutional  law.  The  Legislative 
Drafting  Research  Fund  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  published  a  two-volume  collec- 
tion of  State  constitutions  with  a  useful 
index  volume.  This  set  Is  most  helpful  and 
should  become  the  standard  reference  work. 
"Constitutions  of  the  United  States:  Na- 
tional and  State"  (3  vols.,  1962).  The  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  State  constitutional  reform  for 
many  years.  Its  many  publications  and  its 
model  State  constitutions  should  also  be 
standard  reference  works. 


Venezuelan  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
there  is  now  about  to  come  before  the 
Venezuelan  Senate,  a  proposed  Venezue- 
lan law  providing  that  foreign  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  Venezuela, 
mostly  United  States  owned,  must  sell 
out  control  of  these  companies  to  private 
Venezuelan  interests  at  forced  sale  or  get 
out  of  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  is  the  richest  country  in 
Latin  America— made  rich  by  U.S.  capi- 
tal and  a  country  whose  attainment  of 
democracy  has  had  om-  deepest  sympathy 
and  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  foreign  aid  to  Venezuela,  and 
rightfully  so.  I  am  for  more  foreign  aid 
through  hard  dollar  loans  in  Venezuela. 
However,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
a  turn  of  events  in  Venezuela  that  should 
cause  all  of  us  great  concern,  because  it 
amounts  to  a  form  of  expropriation. 
This  is  event  No.  1. 

Event  No.  2  is  that  today  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton is  deciding  on  the  content  of  a  pro- 
spectus for  selling  securities  in  which  the 
Venezuelan  Government  is  proposing  to 
sell  new  Venezuelan  Government  bonds 
to  the  United  States  investing  public. 

This  proposed  bond  flotation  is  for  $15 
million.  My  plea,  as  chairman  of  the 
Latin  American  Subcommittee,  is  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
withhold  issuance  of  a  prospectus  until 
we  find  out  what  the  Venezuelan  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  about  this  form  of 
expropriation  of  American  investments 
in  Venezuela,  and  also  withhold  issuing 
the  prospectus  until  there  can  be  a  full 
disclosure  to  the  innocent  American  in- 
vesting public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Commission  should 
withhold   issuing   the   prospectus   until 
there  can  be  a  full  disclosure  to  the  in- 
nocent American  investing  public  of  the 
risks  they  may  run  by  buying  Venezuelan 
bonds.    In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  jus- 
tify with  one  hand  having  the  Govern- 
ment  encourage  investments  in  Vene- 
zuela  and   with   the    other   hand   find 
ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we  have 
to  negotiate  with  Venezuela  in  regard  to 
expropriation  of  American  investments. 
The  bill  before  the  Venezuelan  Con- 
gress is  not  even  nationalization  of  in- 
sm'ance  companies  for  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment operation  with  full  and  ade- 
quate  compensation   according   to    the 
rules  of  international  law.    Instead  the 
Venezuelan  bill  provides  for  expropria- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  foreign  compa- 
nies for  the  private  account  and  profit  of 
favored    Venezuelan    private    citizens. 
Those  favored  Venezuelan  citizens  will 
either  pick  up  the  control  of  the  foreign 
companies  at  forced  sale  in  a  limited 
market  or  again  at  forced  sale  will  pick 
up  the  Venezuelan  assets  of  such  foreign 
countries  when  such  companies,  refus- 
ing to  sell  to  such  private  Venezuelans, 
are  forced  to  go  out  of  business  in  Vene- 
zuela. 


The  significance  of  the  legislation  is 
not  only  its  effect  in  Venezuela  but  the 
pattern  it  will  set  for  other  countries. 
I  say  to  the  State  Department  and  to 
the  White  House,  "Watch  out  for  this 
pattern,  because  if  this  pattern  is  started 
in  Venezuela,  it  can  spread  to  other  Latin 
American  countries." 

So  far  there  has  been  no  precedent 
in  the  Americas  for  such  legislation. 
Cuba,  of  course,  has  nationalized  the  in- 
surance business  and  in  Costa  Rica  in- 
surance has  for  a  long  time  been  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  State,  excluding  bothi 
national  and  foreign  private  companies. 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  have  pro- 
hibited the  future  entry  of  additional 
foreign  private  insurance  companies  but 
they  have  left  undisturbed  the  opera- 
tions of  those  already  established  before 
the  law  was  changed.  Of  course, 
Venezuelan  insurance  companies,  no 
matter  what  their  ownership,  can 
operate  freely  in  the  United  States  pro- 
vided they  comply  with  the  local  insur- 
ance laws. 

This  expropriation  law  for  the  benefit 
of  private  Venezuelans  has  already 
passed  the  lower  House  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Congress.  After  the  recess  of 
Holy  Week,  it  is  now  to  be  considered  by 
the  Venezuelan  Senate. 

It  is  shrewdly  contrived.  North  Amer- 
ican companies  involved,  operating 
through  branches  in  Venezuela,  have  in 
some  cases  individual  capital  and  sur- 
plus exceeding  $100  million.  Since 
Venezuelans  cannot  buy  such  companies 
at  fair  value,  these  companies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  law  would 
have  to  go  out  of  business  in  Venezuela 
and  liquidate  their  assets  in  Venezuela. 
The  assets  that  will  have  to  be  liquidated 
again  for  the  benefit  of  Venezuelans  able 
to  profit  by  the  forced  sale  will  for  U.S.- 
controlled  companies  alone  be  close  to 
$70  million. 

Worse,  it  is  clearly  foreshadowed  from 
the  reported  debates  on  the  bill  in  the 
Venezuelan  lower  House  that  in  an  excess 
of  misguided  nationalism,  those  promot- 
ing the  bill  in  the  Venezuelan  Congress 
see  this  bill,  which  now  refers  only  to 
insurance  companies,  as  a  beginning  of 
similar  confiscation  for  foreign  banks 
and  foreign  investments  of  every  kind— 
again  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  bene- 
fits to  the  same  Venezuelan  private  ac- 
counts. 

That  brings  us  to  the  significance  of 
the  second  event — the  registering  of  the 
proposed  Venezuelan  bond  issue  with  the 
SEC  for  sale  to  U.S.  investors. 

Today  when  U.S.  private  investors  in 
insurance  companies  in  Venezuela  are 
facing  retroactive  confiscation  of  their 
present  investment  in  Venezuela  and 
when  the  enthusiastic  confiscators  in  tne 
Venezuelan  Congress  are  projecting  tne 
confiscation  of  all  other  foreign  invest- 
ments in  Venezuela,  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
errunent,  with  the  cooperation  of  u.S. 
investment  bankers,  is  asking  the  U.&^ 
public  to  buy  more  private  investment 
in  Venezuela. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  far  tne 
powers  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  extend.  But  I  remember 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  tne 
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SEC  was  created  was  the  record  of  the 
failure  of  prewar  Latin  American  govern- 
ment issues.  When  I  was  first  in  Wash- 
ington this  was  dramatically  documented 
by  Ferdinand  Pecora  investigating  the 
investment  business  for  the  Banking  and 
"Cvurency  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
intelligence  and  good  will  of  the  present 
administration  in  Venezuela  and  for  the 
responsible  friends  of  the  United  States 
and  private  enterprise  in  Venezuela.  I 
am  sure  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
hold  in  check  this  shrewd  promotion  for 
private  profit  of  antiforeign  nationalism 
in  Venezuela.  But  however  sympathetic 
we  may  be  with  their  problem,  our  first 
duty  is  to  protect  our  own  citizens.  We 
cannot  presiune  to  tell  Venezuela  what 
to  do  to  protect  our  citizens.  But  we  can 
do  our  utmost  to  apply  our  own  law  to 
the  utmost  to  protect  our  citizens. 

In  this  attempt  before  the  SEC  to  open 
anew  the  market  for  Latin  American  se- 
curities among  U.S.  investors,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  note  with  interest  how 
much  the  SEC  insists  that  the  U.S.  invest- 
ing public  is  entitled  to  know  about  what 
is  going  on  in  Venezuela  in  relation  to  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  investment  into  the 
pockets  of  private  Venezuelans. 

There  is  a  possiblUty  that  the  Vene- 
zuelan Senate  may  pass  the  confiscatory 
bill  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  bond  issue  should  be 
held  up  until  the  SEC  is  in  a  position  to 
tell  the  American  public  about  the  truth 
of  what  has  happened,  if  it  does  happen, 
in  Venezuela  with  regard  to  expropria- 
tion of  American  insurance  company  in- 
vestments. The  SEC  should  not  be  tell- 
ing American  investors  to  invest  in  a 
country  to  the  tune  of  $15  million  through 
tfte  proposed  bond  issue  if  at  the  same 
time  the  Venezuelan  Congress  is  think- 
ing of  expropriating  American  insui'ance 
companies  in  Venezuela. 

I  think  that  this  Venezuelan  bond  is- 
sue— as  well  as  all  future  issues  of  for- 
eign governments — is  a  challenge  to  the 
SEC  that  full  disclosure  of  material  facts 
should  be  the  fullest. 

Cert-ainly,  in  today's  atmosphere,  the 
most  material  fact  conceivable  to  a  U.S. 
investor  solicited  to  invest  in  a  foreign 
country  is  the  attitude  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try toward  expropriation  of  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

Before  the  SEC  permits  U.S.  bankers 
to  try  to  induce  the  U.S.  public  to  put 
more  of  their  private  savings  at  risk  in 
foreign  countries,  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  SEC  to  lean  over  backward  and 
give  U.S.  investors  the  benefit  of  every — 
and  I  mean  every — indication  of  the  past, 
present,  and  projected  future  attitude  to- 
ward existing  U.S.  investment  in  any  such 
country. 

I  am  giving  the  SEC  notice  that  I  shall 
watch  with  the  greatest  interest  how  they 
handle  this  problem.  Floating  loans  in 
the  United  States  for  bond  issues  to  bene- 
fit countries  in  Latin  America  or  else- 
where in  the  world  cannot  be  separated 
from  foreign  poUcy.  It  is  a  form  of  for- 
eign aid.  Unless  American  citizens  are 
fully  protected  by  full  disclosure  of  the 
risks  they  run  from  various  forms  of  ex- 
propriation, I  think  the  Congress  must 
take  stock  of  the  situation. 


Unless  the  Venezuelan  bond  flotation 
meets  the  disclosure  tests  I  have  referred 
to,  I  intend  to  present  the  matter  to  my 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  America.  No  di- 
vision of  our  Grovernment,  quasi- judicial 
or  administrative,  is  exempt  from  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy  effects  of 
any  of  its  decisions. 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  LEVY,  FORMER 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  MIDDLE  EAST 
WAR    CORRESPONDENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1945, 
when  I  was  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  I  met 
one  of  the  most  interesting  newspaper 
correspondents  I  ever  knew.  His  name 
was  Joseph  Levy.  He  was  the  Middle 
Eastern  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times.  He  had  fabulous  contacts.  He 
was  fluent  in  many  languages.  He  was 
an  excellent  reporter. 

In  talking  with  him,  I  remember  that 
he  told  me  he  was  a  victim  of  migraine 
headaches,  which  finally  caused  him  to 
relinquish  his  beat  in  the  Middle  East 
and  come  home. 

Joseph  Levy  passed  away  on  Monday 
of  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Levy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joseph  Levy  Dies — Wrote  fob  Times — War 

Correspondent,  64,  Was  Legion  of  Honor 

Officer 

Joseph  M.  Levy,  former  New  York  Times 
war  correspondent  In  the  Middle  East,  died 
yesterday  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  In  the 
New  York  Hospital.  He  was  64  years  old 
and  lived  at  451  West  End  Avenue. 

Mr.  Levy,  after  retiring  from  the  Times 
in  1947,  served  as  public  relations  counsel 
to  the  French  Embassy  In  Washington.  More 
recently  he  had  been  a  press  liaison  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Levy  was  fluent  in  eight  languages,  in- 
cluding Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Born  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  he  was  taken  to  Jerusalem 
as  an  Infant.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Beirut. 

As  a  young  man  he  served  as  private  and 
political  secretary  to  Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  Gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem  under  the  British  man- 
date. In  his  twenties,  he  spent  7  months 
with  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  the  Transjordan 
desert,  studying  its  customs. 

JOINED    THE    TIMES    IN    1928 

He  was  engaged  by  the  Times  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  In  1928  and  made  his  head- 
quarters in  Jerusalem.  The  following  year 
his  articles  about  Arab  outbreaks  against  the 
Jews  and  British  in  Palestine  began  to  ap- 
pear. 

From  1935  on,  he  was  more  frequently 
based  in  Cairo.  He  made  excursions  to  Da- 
mascus, Baghdad,  and  Amman  as  the  news 
required.  Many  of  his  stories  were  about 
archeologlcal  discoveries,  economics,  and 
peaceful  pursuits. 

Increasingly  his  work  dealt  with  riots, 
combat,  and  war.  In  1940  he  reported  the 
Royal  Air  Force  strikes  at  Italian  Africa,  and, 
with  the  British  forces  in  the  Western  Des- 
ert, covered  Anglo-Italian  hostilities.  In 
1941-42  he  reported  the  back-and-forth 
movement  of  the  North  African  battle. 

In  1943  he  left  Cairo,  because  of  ill  health, 
and  was  assigned  to  Ankara.  Tvirkey.    Prom 


there  he  sent  many  stories  of  the  eflfect  of 
the  war  in  the  Balkans. 

After  he  retired  from  the  Times,  Mr.  Levy 
worked  privately  and  through  organizations 
to  help  the  Jews  living  in  Arab  countries 
outside  Palestine. 

SERVED    THREE    AMBASSADORS 

As  public  relations  counsel  to  the  French 
Embassy  he  served  Ambassadors  Henri  Bon- 
net, Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  and  Herv6 
Alphand,  explaining  the  French  point  of 
view  on  International  problems  to  Govern- 
ment leaders. 

For  his  services  he  was  made  an  officer  of 
th  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

He  had  been  active  In  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  and  was  a  member  of  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  and  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Judaism. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Esther 
Levine;  two  sons,  Fred  and  Robert,  and  three 
grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11:30 
a.m.  today  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Riverside 
Fvmeral  Home,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  76th 
Street. 


ANOTHER    TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR 
KUCHEL'S  GREAT  COURAGE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
Catholic  Transcript,  on  March  4,  1965, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Extremes,  Extrem- 
ists Meet." 

It  deals  with  a  nasty  situation  which 
developed  in  connection  with  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the  mi- 
nority whip,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]. 

To  my  dying  day,  I  shall  applaud  his 
great  courage  in  moving  into  this  matter 
with  the  resolution  that  he  did. 

The  editorial  is  further  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  he  will  have  been  instru- 
mental in  clarifying  a  situation  which, 
pray  God,  we  shall  never  have  to  en- 
counter again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extremes,  Extremists  Meet 

Shocking  was  the  disclosure  this  week 
of  the  cruel  ordeal  to  which  Senator  Thomas 
H.  KucHEL,  of  California,  has  been  subjected 
for  the  last  several  months.  The  Senator, 
a  moderate  Republican,  has  been  the  target 
of  lewd  accusations  supposedly  proved  in 
an  affidavit.  Copies  of  the  alleged  affidavit 
were  circulated  by  the  thousands  In  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Several  rlghtwlng 
publications  spread  the  charges  through  their 
columns.  An  investigation  has  established 
that  the  accusations  are  utterly  baseless, 
and  a  grand  Jury  has  Indicted  four  men  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  commit  criminal 
libel.  One  of  the  four  was,  until  last  week, 
a  public  relations  man  for  the  Eversharp- 
Schlck  Co. 

The  attempt  "maliciously  [to]  defame  the 
honesty.  Integrity,  virtue,  and  reputation" 
of  the  Senator  and  to  bring  "public  hatred, 
contempt,  and  ridicule"  upon  him  is  vUe. 
But  quite  as  significant  Is  the  political  bent 
of  the  people  who  gave  the  charges  currency. 
They  are  extremists  who  profess  to  be  pas- 
sionately concerned  for  the  American  free- 
doms and  the  rights  of  Americans.  They 
declare  themselves  the  only  genuine  -  op- 
ponents of  communism,  and  label  as  Com- 
munists or  the  dupes  of  Communists  any- 
one who  disagrees  with  their  ideas  und  is 
critical  of  tbeir  metbodB. 
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Just  how  American  are  their  tactics  as 
disclosed  in  this  instance?  Is  it  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  try  to  ruin  an  upstanding  and 
outstanding  public  servant  by  circulating 
loathsome  lies  about  him?  Is  this  American 
freedom,  or  the  proper  means  of  defending 
American  freedom?  Does  it  Indicate  due 
concern  for  the  rights  of  an  American,  or  a 
sensible  and  honorable  approach  to  protec- 
tion of  those  rights?  And  what  does  It  say 
of  the  perpetrators'  real  attitude  to  the  moral 
concepts  and  practices  of  the  Communists? 
These  people  credit  themselves  with  a  pro- 
found horror  of  Communist  immorality,  and 
tax  anyone  differing  from  them  with  indif- 
ference to,  or  even  tacit  approval  of.  Com- 
munist immorality.  Yet  they  themselves 
employ  the  very  abuses  which  the  Communist 
code  canonizes — deceit,  misrepresentation, 
calumny,  obloquy,  reckless  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  the  good  name  of  a  person  whose 
views  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  theirs, 
and  a  ruthless  determination  to  destroy 
him. 

Extremes  meet,  and  so  do  extremists.  The 
extreme  rightist  Is  the  twin  of  the  extreme 
leftist  in  his  abandonment  of  rational  argu- 
ment and  his  resort  to  violence  against  truth 
and  decency.  Both  are  far  removed  from  the 
American  ideal,  and  both  are  equally  inimical 
to  the  preservation  of  the  American  way. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  time  for  some  blunt  words  on  Viet- 
nam. There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
Moscow,  in  Peiping  and,  in  all  honesty, 
in  Washington  on  what  the  President 
meant  or  did  not  mean  by  his  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  a  short  time  ago.  While 
the  talk  goes  on,  the  bloodshed  also  goes 
on.  The  bleeding  is  not  being  done  in 
the  capitals  of  the  world.  It  is  being 
done  in  the  rice  fields  and  jungles  of 
Vietnam — in  North  and  South  Vietnam 
alike.  It  is  being  done  by  Vietnamese 
and  Americans.  It  is  being  done  by  Com- 
munist and  anti-Communist  Vietnam- 
ese and,  mostly,  in  all  probability,  by 
simple  peasants  who  cannot  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  whose  great- 
est wish  is  to  be  spared  the  ravages  of 
war.  In  all  probability,  these  people 
want  peace  and  a  minimum  of  contact 
with  distant  Saigon  and  distant  Hanoi, 
not  to  speak  of  the  places  which  they 
have  scarcely  heard  about — that  is  to 
say,  Ptnping.  Moscow,  or  Washington. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  funda- 
mental reality  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  grasped,  in  part,  but  only  in 
part,  when  it  is  declared  that  all  would 
be  well  if  North  Vietnam  would  only  leave 
its  neighbors  alone.  It  is  grasped,  in 
part,  but  only  in  part,  when  it  is  con- 
tended that  all  foreign  troops  must  be 
withdrawn  forthwith  from  Vietnam.  It 
is  grasped,  in  part,  but  only  in  part, 
when  it  is  argued  that  the  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  must  continue  indefinite- 
ly until  a  solution  is  reached.  It  is 
grasped,  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  when 
it  is  argued  that  the  bombings  must 
cease  before  even  an  effort  to  reach  a 
solution  can  begin. 

It  is  grasped  fully;  it  was  grasped  fully 
when  President  Johnson  called  for  un- 
conditional discussions,  with  the  object  of 
restoring  a  decent  and  honorable  peace. 
Those  words  do  not  need  interpretation. 
They  say  what  they  mean.  They  mean 
what  they  say. 


The  situation  has  gone  so  fai-  that 
superficial  truisms  which  seize  upon  only 
one  or  another  aspect  of  the  problem  do 
not  offer  any  key  to  its  resolution.  It 
does  not  much  matter  whether  these 
truisms  originate  in  Hanoi  or  Saigon, 
Peiping,  or  Washington.  All  would  not 
be  well  if  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
ceases  today,  and  it  will  not  be  well  if  it 
continues  for  months  or  years.  All  would 
not  be  well  if  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  tomorrow,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  All  would  not  be  well  if  North 
Vietnam  on  today,  tomorrow,  or  the  day 
after,  ceased  to  send  weapons,  men,  and 
even  words  across  the  17th  parallel. 

The  United  States  is  in  Vietnam,  and 
whatever  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  projection  into  that  situation,  that 
commitment  is  now  in  great  depth.  Any- 
one who  assumes  that  this  projection  is 
reversible  before  an  ordered  and  accept- 
able peace  can  be  obtained  assumes  in 
eiTor.  Indeed,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
increased. 

The  Saigon  government  and  South 
Vietnamese  military  and  bureaucratic 
structure  which  surround  it  and  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  actively  supported 
it  are  not  going  to  dissolve  at  the  behest 
of  Hanoi,  Peiping,  Moscow,  or  even  Wash- 
ington, tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  They 
will  not  throw  away  their  weapons  and 
place  their  heads  on  the  block  of  those 
who  have  hunted  them  for  so  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
North  Vietnam,  too,  is  deeply  involved 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  when  all  the  ra- 
tional air  and  naval  targets  have  been 
exhausted,  it  is  likely  still  to  be  involved. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  both  historic 
and  modem  ties  between  these  two  areas 
which  can  be  ignored  or  obscured  in  the 
flames  of  the  present  military  and  ide- 
ological conflict  but  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  severed  in  any  permanent  sense. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  perform  this 
radical  cultural  surgery,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese in  the  south,  who  have  been  in 
active  or  sympathetic  revolt  against  Sai- 
gon for  years  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  so-called  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  are  not  going  to  put  aside 
their  weapons  and  fears  and  placidly 
accept  the  domination  of  those  who  have 
hunted  them  for  so  long. 

It  is  significant  and  ironic  that  on  all 
sides  in  this  dispute  there  is  reference  to 
the  need  to  return  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments as  a  basis  for  peace.  Those  agree- 
ments, at  least,  did  recognize  the  basic 
factors  in  the  Vietnamese  situation  and 
were  in  harmony  with  the  realities  of  it. 
The  agreements  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely diflBcult  of  achievement  had  all 
sides  sought  to  can-y  them  out  faithfully 
for  the  past  decade.  The  fact  is  that 
all  sides  did  not  work  to  carry  them  out. 
Hanoi  did  not  work  to  carry  them  out, 
except  as  parts  could  be  interpreted  to 


advantage.  Saigon  did  not  work  to  carry 
them  out  except  as  one  aspect  or  another 
of  the  agreements  might  have  coincided 
with  what  one  political  faction  or  an- 
other in  Saigon  interpreted  as  to  its  ad- 
vantage. It  is  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
North  and  South,  who  now  pay  the  price 
in  blood  for  this  past  maneuvering  of 
expediency. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  now  im- 
mensely more  complex  than  in  1954.  It 
now  involves  the  United  States  directly 
and  increasingly  with  major  military 
forces  and  may  soon  involve  other  out- 
side powers  clearly  and  directly  with 
major  militaiy  forces.  It  now  involves 
North  Vietnam  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
South  Vietnam  in  active  military  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Saigon  government.  It 
involves  a  10-year  crescendo  of  fear,  hos- 
tility, and  terror. 

Yet,  the  Geneva  agreement  achieved  in 
1954,  after  much  discussion,  still  remains 
the  touchstone  of  the  policies — at  least 
of  the  pronounced  policies — of  all  the 
nations  significantly  involved  in  Vietnam. 
It  offers  the  last  slim  hope  of  peace  before 
events  move  beyoiid  the  reach  of  hope. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  question  of  how  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1954  be  faced  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
question,  moreover,  must  be  faced,  in  all 
realism,  in  the  circumstances  which  exist 
today  which,  as  I  have  noted  above,  are 
sharply  changed  from  those  of  a  decade 
ago. 

It  does  not  much  help  to  pay  lipservice 
from  afar  to  this  agreement,  as  Peiping 
and  Hanoi  have  done,  and  then  reject  any 
consideration  through  discussion  of  its 
practical  application  in  today's  circum- 
stances. And  the  longer  this  confronta- 
tion is  put  off,  the  more  the  people  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  pay  for  the 
delay,  the  more  the  likelihood  that  the 
present  limited  conflict  will  spread  into 
a  general  war  in  Asia. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  seek  peace  in  Vietnam  will  be  well- 
advised  to  note  the  President's  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  "unconditional  discus- 
sions," and  respond  to  them.  Those  are 
his  words  and  they  do  not  require  inter- 
pretation from  Peiping,  Moscow,  or,  in  all 
honesty,  from  anonymous  bureaucrats  in 
this  city.  I  repeat:  "They  say  what  they 
mean.    They  mean  what  they  say." 

That  is  why,  too,  the  Soviet  suggestion 
of  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference be  reconvened  on  the  question  of 
guaranteeing  Cambodian  neutrality  is,  as 
I  have  noted  previously,  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration.  Cambodian 
neutrality  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, in  itself,  if  the  present  conflict 
is  not  to  spread.  And  the  need  for  a  con- 
frontation on  a  situation  in  which  none 
is  Involved  so  directly  may  indeed  be  a 
preliminary  to  a  second  and  separate 
confrontation  on  Vietnam  in  which  the 
involvement  of  all  is  direct.  Such  a  con- 
ference may,  indeed,  be  the  beginning  of 
the  road  not  only  to  an  assured  Cam- 
bodian neutrality  but  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  stability  and  development 
of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

If  the  desire  for  a  bona  fide  peace  takes 
precedence  over  face  on  all  sides,  then 
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the  convening  of  a  conference  might  be 
accompanied  by  a  cease-fire  and  stand- 
fast throughout  Vietnam — north  and 
south.  That  is  a  goal  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  17  nations,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
and  the  diplomats  of  every  nation  might 
well  bend  every  effort  to  achieve. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  world  will  read 
and  take  note  of  what  the  majority  lead- 
er has  said  this  morning.  I  particularly 
hope  that  the  leadership  of  our  Aimed 
Forces  and  the  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
Government  will  read  and  take  note  of 
what  he  has  said. 

It  is  plainly  evident  now  that  unless 
reason  returns  to  the  world,  we  will  be 
headed  into  the  most  devastating  con- 
flict the  world  has  ever  known,  and  we 
will  not  come  out  of  it  covered  with  glory, 
no  matter  who  wins,  because  no  one  can 
win  that  kind  of  war. 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  understand  what 
our  Armed  Forces,  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  our  executive  branch  are 
thinking  of  when  they  send  200  planes 
to  blow  up  a  bridge.  Is  it  simply  brag- 
gadocio, our  way  of  saying  that  this  is 
what  we  are  doing  as  an  example,  and  it 
is  nothing  at  all  to  what  we  will  do  if 
those  people  of  North  Vietnam  do  not 
yield. 

Those  people  over  there,  I  suppose, 
are  not  in  a  mood  to  negotiate  when  they 
see  everything  they  have  worked  for  be- 
ing blown  to  pieces  by  a  huge  air  fleet. 
Instead  of  capitulating  they  seem  to  be 
consumed  by  greater  hatred  for  the 
United  States. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
what  we  are  doing  by  sending  those  tre- 
mendous air  armadas  to  do  the  work 
which  nonnally,  I  understand,  can  be 
done  equally  well  by  a  small  force  even 
if  it  were  desirable  to  invade  North  Viet- 
nam at  all. 

I  realize  there  is  wrong  on  both  sides. 
Who  started  this  trend  toward  human 
catastrophe  will  probably  always  be  de- 
batable. Whether  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese or  the  South  Vietnamese  or  no 
Vietnamese  started  it  is  not  a  question 
that  I  can  answer.  However,  I  believe 
It  is  plainly  evident  now  that  unless  this 
conflict  is  stopped,  whatever  history  there 
will  be  left  to  record  will  show  a  very 
black  page. 

I  say  again  that  I  hope  the  world — and 
that  includes  Russia  and  the  United 
States  and  everybody  else — will  read  and 
heed  what  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  said.    [Applause.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
occupants  of  the  galleries  are  advised 
that  demonstrations  are  not  permitted. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  that  additional 
time  be  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
remarks.  I  reiterate  that  I  believe  what 
the  President  said  at  Johns  Hopkins  on 


the  question  of  unconditional  discussions 
held  out  the  possibility  that  reason  might 
return  to  the  conference  table,  especially 
in  view  of  the  invitation  issued  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  a  conference 
which,  incidentally,  has  never  gone  out 
of  existence. 

I  recall  that  some  weeks  ago  the  Brit- 
ish suggested  that  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence be  reconvened.  At  that  time  the 
Soviet  Union  showed  no  interest  what- 
ever. In  the  meantime  Norodom  Silia- 
nouk,  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Cambodia,  has  renewed  his  plea  that 
the  conference  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Cambodia. 

On  this  occasion  the  Soviet  Union 
came  forward  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  Geneva  Conference  be  reconvened. 
This  time  it  is  the  United  Kingdom  that 
does  not  come  forward  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. 

I  mention  these  two  nations  because 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  and  at  any  time  that  they 
desire,  the  conference  can  be  reconvened. 

I  believe  that  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia,  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

I  feel  that  if  it  were  spread  out  to 
other  areas  of  southeast  Asia,  it  would 
be  meritorious  in  itself. 

I  emphasize  again  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  at  Johns  Hopkins  about  un- 
conditional discussion  is  still  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  that  the  President  in  that 
speech  laid  down  a  dictum  which  I  hope 
will  reach  into  Peiping  and  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  and  into  the  capitals  of  the  17 
uncommitted  nations  and  into  the  capi- 
tals of  the  114  nations  represented  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  leadership 
of  my  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  whose  head 
reasons  through  the  Vietnam  crisis  that 
confronts  this  Republic.  His  mind  is 
never  brainwashed  by  his  adrenalin 
glands.  Senator  Mansfield  has  made 
here  today  one  of  the  most  powerful 
speeches  on  the  Vietnam  crisis  that  has 
ever  been  given  in  the  historic  debate  on 
the  Asiatic  crisis  during  the  past  several 
months. 

I  rise  also  to  pay  my  respects  and  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  .  He  and  I. 
as  membei-s  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  have  listened  to  all  the  brief- 
ings that  we  have  received  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  in 
regard  to  our  program  in  Asia. 

I  can  best  express  myself  on  this  crisis 
at  this  time  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  article  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  the  19th  of  April,  and  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  published  in  News- 
week for  this  week,  in  which  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann makes  the  major  points  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
have  made   for  more  than  a  year  in 


speech  after  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  pleaded  for  a  change 
in  America's  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  returning  to  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions which  our  warmaking  acts  in  Asia 
have  violated  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  other 
editorials  and  newspaper  columns  and 
correspondence  that  I  have  received  on 
the  South  Vietnam  and  Asiatic  crisis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  19. 1965] 

Unbttttonii)  Diplomact 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  the  wake  of  President  Johnson's  Balti- 
more speech  of  April  7  and  of  the  appeal  of 
the  17  unaligned  countries,  which  preceded 
It  by  about  a  week,  discussions  looking  to- 
ward an  eventually  negotiated  settlement 
have  actually  been  underway.  Some  of  the 
discussion  has  been  public  and  has  consisted 
of  exchanges  of  statements  by  Washington 
and  Hanoi;  some  of  the  discussion  is  private 
through  the  various  intermediaries  who  are 
concerned  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  war. 

A  curious,  yet  Important,  fact  about  the 
public  discussion  is  that  Washington  and 
Hanoi  start  from  the  same  legal  basis.  The 
President  on  March  25  declared  that  "we 
seek  no  more  than  a  return  to  the  essentials 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954."  On 
April  13  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  made  a  policy  declaration  which 
said  that  Hanoi's  fundamental  war  aim  is 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
of  1954. 

If  both  sides  were  In  fact  prepared  to  abide 
by  and  to  enforce  the  Geneva  agreements, 
a  strong  legal  basis  for  a  settlement  would 
exist.  But  the  fact  Is  that  neither  we  nor 
they  are  willing  to  settle  for  the  Geneva 
agreements. 

These  agreements  stipulate  that  North  and 
South  Vietnam  are  not  two  separate  nations 
but  two  temporary  zones  of  the  same  nation, 
and  that  2  years  after  the  armistice  which 
demarcated  the  two  zones,  "the  settlement 
of  political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  principles  of  Independence, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  guaranteed  by  democratic 
Institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot."  As  Hanoi 
has  never  held  anything  resembling  a  free 
election  In  North  Vietnam,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  It  is  prepared  to  have 
free  elections  In  both  zones  of  Vietnam.  As 
for  the  United  States,  while  our  Government 
endorsed  the  Geneva  agreements,  and  es- 
pecially the  provision  for  free  elections,  it 
opposed  free  elections  when  it  realized  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  win  them.  General 
Eisenhower  states  this  frank:y  in  his  mem- 
oirs. Since  that  time  we  have  insisted  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  an  independent  nation. 

And  so.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  agreement 
on  the  "essentials  of  the  Agreements  of  1954." 
neither  side  has  as  yet  adopted  a  credible  and 
genuine  negotiating  position.  This  country, 
at  least,  should  do  so.  Our  policy  since 
February  has  been  to  attack,  to  make  war 
upon.  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  compel  It 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  that  we  approve. 
Therefore.  It  matters  a  great  deal  that  we 
adopt  a  negotiating  position  which  we  are 
able  to  defend  clearly  and  openly. 

A  cardinal  weakness  of  our  diplomatic  po- 
sition today  is  the  President's  statement  at 
Baltimore  that  "the  first  reality  Is  that  North 
Vietnam  has  attacked  the  Independent  na- 
tion of  South  Vietnam."    This  was  not  our 
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original  position.  It  has  been  called  the  first 
reality  only  in  the  most  recent  phase  of  the 
war,  the  phase  which  began  in  February. 
Our  present  position  is  contrary  to  the  In- 
dubitable essentials  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954.  that  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  not  two  nations  but  two  zones  of 
one  nation. 

It  is  argued  by  some,  though  not  yet  by 
the  State  Department  explicitly,  that  the 
1954  agreements  have  been  overtaken  by  his- 
tory and  that  de  facto,  as  things  have  actu- 
ally been  for  10  years,  there  are  now  two  sepa- 
rate and  independent  nations.  But  If  this 
is  our  oflaclal  position,  how  then  does  the 
State  Department  explain  why  we  ignore  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  especially  ar- 
ticles 39  and  51,  and  declared  on  our  own  say- 
so  that  North  Vietnam  was  the  aggressor 
against  an  independent  state?  Had  we  gone 
to  the  Security  Council  for  such  a  determi- 
nation, we  would,  of  course,  have  collided 
with  a  Soviet  veto.  But  we  would  at  least 
have  proved  that  we  believed  what  we  were 
saying  and  perhaps  we  might  have  gotten  a 
few  votes  to  support  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  argtunent  that  we 
are  now  using,  that  the  two  Vietnams  are 
Independent  because  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated for  10  years,  Is  a  very  embarrassing 
principle  for  the  State  Department  to  rely 
on.  It  would  mean,  for  example,  that  there 
are  two  independent  German  states  because 
Germany  has  been  partitioned  for  10  years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  be  concerned  about 
our  legal  and  moral  position  is  regarded  by 
the  new  school  of  superrealists  as  unworthy 
of  a  proud  and  tough  nation.  But  I  think 
we  have  something  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  when  we  look  about  tis  and  see 
how  we  are  drifting  into  an  ley  Isolation. 

On  the  continent  of  Asia  there  are  besides 
Red  China  four  major  Asian  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan  In  the  north,  Paki- 
stan and  India  In  the  south.  With  the  pos- 
sible, though  only  apparent,  exception  of 
Japan,  we  are  embroiled  with  all  the  powers 
of  Asia.  The  bitter  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  we  can  search  the  globe  and  look  in 
vain  for  true  and  active  supporters  of  our 
policy. 

That  Is  how  successfully  the  State  De- 
partment has  planned  our  diplomatic  policy 
and  has  argued  the  American  case. 


[From  Newsweek  magazine,  Apr.   26,   1965] 
The  Test  in  Vietnam 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  President's  Baltimore  address  on  Viet- 
nam marked  a  certain  change  in  our  official 
policy.  For  the  first  time  he  offered  to  en- 
gage In  discussions  with  Hanoi  without  re- 
serving the  right  to  refuse  discussions  unless 
certain  conditions  (which  were  not  specifical- 
ly stated)  were  met  first. 

Although  this  opened  the  door  a  little  for 
discussions,  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  a 
diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
in  the  near  future.  For  the  thne  being  the 
outcome  in  Vietnam  is  being  determined  by 
the  course  of  the  war  Itself,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  as  yet  on  either  side  to  avoid  a 
military  showdown. 

The  scene  of  the  showdown  has  been  and. 
it  seems  certain,  will  continue  to  be  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  will  be  a  showdown  between 
the  government  In  Saigon  which  we  are  sup- 
porting and  the  Vletcong  which  Hanoi  Is 
supporting.  The  Issue  hangs  on  whether 
there  can  be  a  government  in  Saigon  which  Is 
able  to  subdue  the  Vletcong  rebellion,  pacify 
the  countryside,  and  get  Itself  accepted  by 
the  preponderant  mass  of  the  people  In  the 
greater  part  of  South  Vietnam.  There  Is  now 
no  such  government  In  Saigon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Saigon  Government  Is  In  a  critical 
position,  having  lost  control  of  a  large  part 


of  the  countryside  by  day.  of  an  even  larger 
part  at  night. 

The  United  States  has  been  committed, 
and  never  more  strongly  than  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  Baltimore,  to  reversing  the  military 
trend  in  South  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
undertaken  to  make  the  Saigon  Government, 
w^hich  Is  near  to  defeat  and  collapse,  into  the 
victor  in  the  civil  war.  This  will  take  a 
lot  of  doing,  but  the  administration  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  be  possible  to  defeat  the 
Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam  if  it  Is  deprived, 
as  the  President  put  it,  "of  the  trained  men 
and  supplies,  orders  and  arms,"  which  "flow 
in  a  constant  stream  from  north  to  south. 
This  support  Is  the  heartbeat  of  the  war." 

THE  OFFICIAL  THEORY 

This  Is  the  basis  of  the  policy  adopted  In 
early  February,  of  putting  increasing  pres- 
sure on  North  Vietnam  by  bombings  which 
creep  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  highly  popu- 
lated and  Industrialized  centers  around  Ha- 
noi and  Haiphong.  The  official  theory  Is  that 
by  these  bombings  we  can  deter  Hanoi  from 
supporting  the  civil  war  in  the  south  and 
even  force  Hanoi  to  force  the  Vletcong  to  ask 
for  peace,  especially  since  we  are  offering  an 
attractive  economic  future  if  they  do  this. 
We  hope  also  that  the  bombings  In  the  north 
will  inspire  and  enable  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment to  rally  the  people  and  to  win  the 
war. 

We  are  now  embarked  on  a  crucial  test  of 
this  theory.  Can  the  Saigon  Government  win 
the  civil  war  while  we  attack  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment? The  outcome  of  this  test  depends 
in  the  first  place  on  whether  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  can  acquire  the  military  mo- 
rale and  muster  the  national  support  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  It  depends  in  the  second 
place  on  whether  our  bombing  can  hurt  or 
frighten  the  North  Vietnamese  sufficiently  to 
cause  them  to  stop  supporting  the  Vletcong 
rebellion  and  indeed,  to  tell  the  Vletcong  to 
desist.  The  official  policy  assumes  that  they 
will  do  that  when  they  are  hurt  more  than 
they  can  endure.  Looking  at  It  in  a  cold- 
blooded way.  this  Is  a  test  of  a  military 
theory.  For  my  part,  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  Hanoi  will  endure  all  the  punishment 
that  we  dare  to  inflict. 

BOMBING    can't    WIN 

I  am  assuming^  that  we  dare  not  and  will 
not  devastate  tile  cities  of  North  Vietnam 
and  kill  great  masses  of  their  people.  I  am 
assuming  that  we  shall  not  do  this  because 
we  are  too  civilized,  and  also  because  the  re- 
action to  such  cruelty,  would  be  incalculable 
in  every  continent. 

The  relatively  moderate  punishment  we 
are  inflicting  we  shall  probably  continue  to 
Inflict.  I  believe  It  will  not  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  their  knees.  They  are,  we 
must  remember,  a  country  of  peasants.  Their 
indvistries  are  comparatively  primitive,  and 
their  capacity  to  do  without  the  products  of 
their  industries  is  quite  different  from  that, 
let  us  say,  of  a  well-to-do,  middle-class 
American  community  in  an  afifluent  suburb. 
Provided  they  get  some  food,  which  they 
can  from  China,  they  are  not  likely  to  quit 
and  to  do  what  we  might  want  becatise  their 
powerplants  and  bridges  and  factories  are 
demolished.  What  they  are  likely  to  do  if  we 
make  the  north  increasingly  uninhabitable  is 
to  go  south  Into  South  Vietnam. 

So,  experience  may  show  that  our  official 
theory  of  the  war  Is  unworkable.  If  It  does, 
we  shall  have  to  do  what  we  have  already 
done  several  times  In  the  coure  of  our  en- 
tanglement In  southeast  Asia.  We  shall  have 
to  change  our  minds.  This  Is  always  a  pain- 
ful process,  especially  In  a  big.  proud  coun- 
try. But  It  may  have  to  be  done,  and  it 
will  be  done  best  if  we  keep  the  problem 
open  to  free  and  resolute  public  debate. 


[From  the   St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  1,  1965] 
South  Vietnam  Considers  Weakening  Land 
Reform  by  Boosting  Limit  on  Acreage 
Owners  Can  Hold — Stipulation  Would  Be 
That  They  Hike  Output  With  Modern 
Methods — Reaction  by  United  States  Is 
Mixed 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  April  1. — The 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  consider- 
ing weakening  a  key  provision  of  its  land  re- 
form program.  United  States  officials  here 
are  thought  to  be  giving  the  controversial 
proposal  some  encouragement.  They  con- 
sider it  premature  but  believe  It  has  some 
merit. 

The  provision  in  question  is  the  current 
limit  of  100  hectares  (247  acres)  on  what  a 
single  landowner  may  hold.  Holdings  be- 
yond that  amount  are  supposed  to  be  sold 
to  the  government  and  then  sold  to  landless 
peasants  on  a  time  payment  plan  In  plots  of 
three  to  five  hectares. 

The  Minister  of  Rural  Affairs,  Nguyen 
Ngoc  To,  told  the  Post-Dispatch  he  thinks 
it  may  be  advisable  to  increase  this  limit  to 
200  or  even  to  1,000  hectares.  He  said  that 
the  higher  limit  would  apply  only  to  the 
owners  who  agreed  to  use  modern  machines 
and  fertilizers  to  increase  their  crop  produc- 
tion. 

Some  Americans  and  Vietnamese  familiar 
with  the  land  problem  here  are  outraged 
over  the  proposed  Increase.  They  contend 
that  it  is  given  In  to  pressure  by  the  big 
landowners,  who  have  been  powerful  In 
every  regime  since  Vietnam  won  its  inde- 
pendence 11  years  ago.  Critics  argue  that 
the  Vletcong  always  poses  as  the  protector 
of  the  peasant  and  would  capitalize  on  the 
change  In  propaganda. 

Asked  about  the  origin  of  the  proposal, 
To  said  that  many  farmers  had  asked  that 
the  limit  be  Increased  because  they  wanted 
more  land  for  cultivation.  He  said  it  would 
be  politically  useful  to  satisfy  these  land- 
owners. He  observed  that  the  big  landown- 
ers are  better  educated  th.an  the  peasants 
and  thus  can  adopt  modern  methods  and 
produce  better  crops  more  readily. 

American  officials  have  learned  of  the  pro- 
posal only  Informally.  Their  reaction  has 
been  mixed. 

"That's  about  the  last  thing  we  need— to 
satisfy  a  few  big  landlords  in  a  country  of 
16  million  people  who  are  mostly  peasants." 

Another  contended,  however,  that  land 
hunger  was  not  the  imposing  political  prob- 
lem here  that  It  Is  in  some  other  countries. 
He  said  that  the  Vletcong  had  been  trying 
to  raise  a  false  Issue  without  great  success. 
As  concerns  land  reform,  he  said,  they  are 
"rebels  without  a  cause." 

Aside  from  self-serving  pressure  by  land- 
lords, the  controversy  is  between  economics 
and  politics.  Large  areas  can  be  farmed 
more  economically,  as  French  rice  planters 
demonstrated,  but  most  observers  agree  that 
the  Vletcong  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess in  stirring  peasant  resentment  over  high 
rents  charged  to  sharecroppers  and  unfair 
practices  under  the  1956  land  reform  law. 

Land  distribution  under  that  law  is  less 
than  half  accomplished  although  In  January 
1962  President  Ngo  Dlenh  Dlem  announced 
that  It  already  was  completed. 

The  regime  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  eased 
the  burden  on  the  peasants  by  doubling  the 
6-year  repayment  period  and  halting  the  ex- 
pulsion of  squatters  from  government  land. 

But  Khanh  rejected  a  proposal  by  his 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  for  Pacification,  Ng- 
yen  Ton  Hoan,  that  the  top  limit  on  land 
holding  be  reduced  to  10  hectares.  Nguyen 
Cong  Hau,  then  Minister  for  Rural  Affairs 
and  a  big  landowner  himself,  opposed  the 
plan. 
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IfiToy  S.  Wehrle,  assistant  director  of  the 
American  aid  mission,  reported  last  Novem- 
ber that  the  present  retention  quota  of  100 
hectares  still  left  the  majority  of  farmers 
in  tenant  status. 

He  quoted  a  study  in  a  typical  delta  vil- 
lage that  showed  the  people  "were  bitterly 
disappointed  by  the  land  reform,  which  left 
nearly  all  of  them  tenants." 

Recommendation  by  Wehrle  and  others 
that  a  land  reform  expert  be  sent  to  Vietnam 
has  not  been  adopted.  Officials  give  the  land 
problem  little  concentrated  attention.  They 
are  stronger  in  their  opposition  to  proposals 
lor  tightened  land  reform  than  in  heading 
off  the  plan  taking  shape  in  the  Quat  govern- 
ment to  loosen  the  program. 

(Prom  the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  4,  1965] 
A  New  Vietnam  Strategy — Results  of  In- 
creased Bombing  May  Not  Be  Known  for 
MONTHS — Pretense      of      Obeying      1954 
Geneva  Agreements   Is   Abandoned 
(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Saigon,  April  3. — President  Johnson's  new 
bomb-until-they-glve-up  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  gamble  against  odds  that  can  only 
be  guessed.  These  unknown  odds  will  have 
much  to  do  with  whether  the  United  States 
is  heading  toward  something  that  can  be 
called  a  victory  or  toward  obvious  and  hu- 
miliating disaster. 

Resort  to  the  new  strategy  came  as  this 
undeclared  war  was  taking  an  abrupt  turn 
for  the  worse.  It  had  been  a  gradual  loser 
from  the  start,  despite  official  statements  ex- 
pressing standard  "cautious  optimism." 

Then  in  recent  months  a  big  increase  In 
men  and  arms  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam helped  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  attack 
in  larger  units  and  come  close  to  cutting  the 
country  in  half. 

Everyone  here  Is  actually  aware  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  new  strategy  has  made  this  a  new 
war— a  bigger  war  and  to  a  greater  extent,  an 
.American  war.  That  was  an  obvious  result 
of  the  air  raids  against  the  North  (in  which 
Americans  pilot  their  own  planes  as  well  as 
some  of  the  Vietnamese  air  force  planes), 
the  use  of  American  jet  bombers  against  tar- 
gets in  South  Vietnam  and  the  sending  in 
of  the  first  big  units  of  American  ground 
combat  forces. 

The  Justification  Is  that  infiltration  from 
the  North  to  help  the  Vletcong  has  made  the 
conflict  more  of  a  North  Vietnamese  war  and 
less  of  a  civil  war. 

Little  is  said  here,  however,  about  legal 
or  moral  aspects  of  the  new  strategy.  The 
United  States  has  expanded  Its  own  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  which  pro- 
hibited "the  Introduction  into  Vietnam  of 
foreign  troops  and  military  personnel  as  well 
as  of  all  kinds  of  arms  and  ammunition,"  any 
foreign  military  bases  In  either  zone,  and  the 
participation  of  either  zone  In  any  military 
alliance. 

The  United  States  now  has  abandoned 
all  pretense  of  abiding  by  the  1954  agree- 
ments. It  refused  at  the  time  to  sign  the 
accords,  stating  merely  that  the  United 
States  would  "refrain  from  the  threat  or 
the  use  of  force  to  distvirb  them." 

Officials  whose  advice  Mr.  Johnson  now 
at  last  is  taking  are  largely  those  who  fa- 
vored American  armed  intervention  in  1954 
to  help  the  French.  They  disapproved  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  from  the  start  and 
considered  the  accords  a  major  diplomatic 
defeat  for  the  West. 

For  them,  stepped  up  Infiltration  and  Vlet- 
cong raids  against  American  Installations 
was  a  powerful  argument,  but  did  not  change 
the  essentials  of  the  situation.  They  denied 
this  was  a  civil  war  when  that  was  more 
nearly  true  than  today. 

North  Vietnam  continues  to  maintain 
jae  fiction  that  it  is  abiding  by  the  agree- 
ments, just  as  did  the  United  States  until 
the  last  few  months. 
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There  are  other  perhaps  more  significant 
signs  of  moral  change  in  the  war. 

The  American  Embassy  In  effect  gave  Its 
blessing  to  the  recent  forced  exile  to  North 
Vietnam  of  three  signers  of  a  petition  call- 
ing for  peace  negotiations.  The  Embassy 
Is  understood  to  have  advised  against  an 
original  plan  to  dump  the  three  civilians  out 
of  a  plane  and  let  them  parachute  into  North 
Vietnam.  As  long  as  they  were  merely 
shoved  across  the  international  bridge  at 
the  17th  parallel,  the  United  States  had  no 
objection. 

The  predominant  view  among  American 
officials  seemed  to  be  that  this  was  a  rela- 
tively humane  solution,  even  though  there 
was  no  trial  and  It  was  not  clear  what  Viet- 
namese law  the  three  men  had  broken.  A 
Vietnamese  Government  spokesman,  asked 
why  there  was  no  trial,  said  "we  didn't  have 
enough  proof." 

Nor  was  there  any  sign  of  U.S.  objection 
when  Vietnamese  bombers  attacked  a  school- 
house  taken  over  by  the  Vletcong.  A  South 
Vietnamese  report  estimated  that  20  to  30 
children  were  killed.  The  pilot  was  said  to 
have  seen  either  gunfire  from  the  school  or 
a  Vletcong  flag  on  the  flagpole.  The  village 
was  described  as  Vletcong  Infiltrated  but  not 
Vletcong  dominated.  More  and  more,  the 
United  States  is  declaring  "free  strike  zones" 
and  warning  the  innocent  to  get  out  before 
unrestricted  bombing  begins.  The  United 
States  tried  an  attack  by  forest  fire  this 
week  In  an  effort  to  clear  Vletcong  from  a 
48 -mile  square  forest  stronghold. 

The  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  re- 
ports meticulously  each  day  how  many  of 
the  Vletcong  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
the  day's  air  attacks  In  South  Vietnam.  But 
there  Is  no  such  reporting  system  for  the 
men,  women,  and  children  being  killed, 
burhed,  and  maimed  by  rockets,  napalm,  and 
white  phosphorus  from  American  and  Viet- 
namese planes.  Hundreds  jam  civilian  hos- 
pitals in  Hue,  Danang,  Qui  Nhon,  and  other 
cities  throughout  South  Vietnam.  Medical 
teams  from  the  United  States  and  allied  na- 
tions help  treat  the  patients  with  makeshift 
equipment,  two  or  three  to  the  bed.  Success 
of  the  new  strategy  will  be  determined  on  a 
strategic  rather  than  a  moral  level,  however. 
It  will  be  determined  by  the  composite  an- 
swer to  some  questions  that  are  not  now 
answerable. 

How  painful  to  the  regime  in  Hanoi  are  the 
raids  north  of  the  17th  parallel? 

There  is  no  expectation  here  that  the  at- 
tacks in  themselves  can  come  anywhere  near 
stopping  the  Infiltration.  There  Is  hope — 
but  only  a  hope — that  they  will  persuade 
Hanoi  to  abandon  the  war. 

The  belief  here  is  that  it  may  be  weeks 
or  months  before  any  effect  of  the  raids  can 
be  observed,  either  in  reduced  infiltration 
or  in  a  change  In  North  Vietnamese  policy. 
The  further  belief  here  is  that  the  United 
States  would  not  consider  it  sufficient  If 
Hanoi  merely  halted  the  Infiltration,  but 
would  insist  also  on  clear  orders  being  Issued 
to  the  Vietcong  to  end  the  war.  Weather 
sometimes  makes  targets  hard  to  find  and 
damage  hard  to  photograph.  Current  esti- 
mates of  damage  may  turn  out  to  be  too  rosy. 
The  Navy  has  been  making  return  raids  on 
some  radar  stations  hit  earlier.  Despite  all 
the  attacks  on  radar  stations  In  recent  weeks 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  always  out  of  their 
buildings  and  into  trenches  and  bunkers 
and  manning  antiaircraft  guns  by  the  time 
the  high  level  American  jets  appear  over  the 
target. 

How  much  are  the  stepped  up  raids  in 
South  Vietnam  hurting  the  Vietcong? 

Vietnamese  who  fought  with  the  Viet 
Minh  against  the  French  In  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence sometimes  say  that  the  French 
bombs  and  napalm  were  effective  at  first,  but 
became  much  less  so  when  the  Viet  Mlnh 
learned  how  to  disperse  Its  men  and  sup- 
plies and  use  jungle  cover  and  camoufiage. 


American  officers  who  have  studied  the 
French  war  here  recall  that  French  planes 
destroyed  many  bridges  each  day  in  an  effort 
to  block  the  flow  of  arms  and  supplies  from 
China  to  the  siege  of  Dlenblenphu.  The 
Chinese  kept  a  gang  of  coolies  and  a  supply 
of  timbers  beside  each  bridge.  In  24  hours 
a  bombed  bridge  generally  was  back  In  serv- 
ice. 

There  are  offsets  to  whatever  positive  effect 
comes  from  the  increased  use  of  alrpower. 
It  Is  making  the  Vietnamese  army  overly 
dependent  on  air  support,  which  will  be  less 
useful  when  clouds  obscure  targets  for  days 
at  a  time  in  the  approaching  rainy  season. 

The  raids  also  can  make  recruits  for  the 
enemy  as  well  as  inflicting  damage  on  him. 
Some  officials  fear  that  many  may  be  driven 
Into  the  Vletcong  when  American  bombs  de- 
stroy their  villages  or  kill  or  malm  their  rela- 
tives. Propaganda  efforts  to  blame  the  Vlet- 
cong for  attracting  the  bombs  have  only 
limited  success,  It  is  felt. 

Even  when  leaflets  and  loudspeakers  warn 
that  a  village  has  been  declared  a  "free  strike 
zone,"  to  run  from  American  bombs  may  be 
to  invite  a  Vietcong  bullet. 

How  strongly  does  North  Vietnam  want  to 
continue  the  war  that  It  is  sponsoring? 

"Those  people  in  Hanoi  are  tough  and 
won't  give  up  easily."  says  a  diplomat  who 
spent  2  years  there.  Wishful  thinking  some- 
times causes  Western  officials  to  exaggerate 
the  effectiveness  of  bombs  or  economic  pres- 
sure to  force  nations  to  abandon  their 
cherished  plans.  The  bombing  of  London 
and  Berlin  during  World  War  II  and  the  pres- 
ent economic  squeeze  on  Cuba  are  examples. 
As  the  bombing  raids  against  the  North  con- 
tinue, as  the  targets  creep  farther  northward 
and  perhaps  shift  from  military  to  industrial 
Installations,  there  must  come  a  time  of  ap- 
praisal of  the  Communist  response. 

The  response  can  range  from  a  big  increase 
in  terror  along  the  lines  of  the  bombing  of 
the  American  Embassy,  through  Invasion  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  the  strongest  In 
southeast  Asia,  to  Intervention  by  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union  or  both  through  supplying 
of  ground-to-air  missiles,  air  assistance,  vol- 
unteers or  regular  troops. 

What  If  the  response  Is  the  hoped  for  an- 
nouncement that  Hanoi  is  closing  down  the 
war? 

The  question  then  Is  how  to  tell  whether 
the  guerrilla  war  is  really  being  ended  or 
whether  the  Vietcong  is  merely  going  under- 
ground, hiding  Its  weapons  and  melting  Into 
the  population  to  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  start  over  again.  That  is  what  the  Viet 
Mlnh  did  In  1954. 

In  either  case — whether  the  Communists 
step  up  the  pace  or  whether  they  make  mo- 
tions to  close  it  down — the  likelihood  Is  that 
American  troops  must  remain  here  on  the 
ground  indefinitely.  Their  mission  would  be 
In  one  case  to  defend  against  new  Commu- 
nists moves.  In  the  other  to  police  whatever 
agreement  is  reached.  The  United  States 
has  shown  little  enthusiasm  thus  far  for  the 
alternative  of  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force. 

The  present  course  is  quite  different  from 
a  State  Department  plan  reported  to  have 
been  agreed  upon  last  December  here  and  in 
Washington.  That  plan  called  for  small  un- 
announced raids,  all  south  of  the  19th  paral- 
lel and  thus  well  south  of  Hanoi  combined 
with  certain  Incentives.  These  would  Include 
offers  of  economic  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
through  the  American  food  for  p>eace  program 
and  through  International  development  as- 
sistance. Broadened  diplomatic  recognition 
and  expanded  foreign  trade. 

Underlying  that  plan  was  the  thesis  that 
North  Vietnam  could  serve  its  vital  Inter- 
ests— avoid  domination  by  Communist  China, 
resiune  Its  normal  trade  with  South  Vietnam 
and  continue  Its  Industirallzatlon — all  by 
discontinuing  an  Increasingly  costly  war  In 
the  south. 
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It  was  intended  to  follow  the  classic  prin- 
ciple that  an  adversary  should  be  given  a  way 
out.  The  proposal  resembled  a  suggestion 
made  last  summer  by  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Fall,  an 
authority  on  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Of- 
ficials here  doubt  that  the  plan  ever  won 
administration  approval.  In  any  event,  It 
now  has  gone  out  the  window.  The  raids 
have  been  big,  highly  publicized,  and  north 
as  well  as  south  of  the  19th  parallel  that  was 
supp>osed  to  be  their  northern  limit. 

Indications  here  are  that  the  United  States 
is  thinking  entirely  in  terms  of  increasing 
punishment,  not  at  all  in  terms  of  positive 
Incentives. 

In  the  embattled  northern  region  of  South 
Vietnam,  two  middle-grade  American  advis- 
ers had  Just  finished  briefing  a  reporter  on 
their  difficulties  in  trying  to  break  the  tight- 
ening Vietcong  noose  around  their  provincial 
capital. 

The  reporter  asked:  "If  you  were  Ho  Chi 
MInh.  would  the  air  raids  make  you  decide 
to  quit  the  war?"  The  major  replied :  "Would 
I  quit  when  I  was  winning?    Don't  be  silly." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  15,  1965) 
The  H.^NOI  Countzf.proposals 

The  most  Important  thing  about  Hanoi's 
counterproposal  for  a  Vietnam  settlement  is 
not  what  it  says  but  that  it  was  said  at  all — 
after  Peiping's  violent  rejection  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  peace  plan. 

The  exegetists  undoubtedly  can  find  in- 
numerable traps  in  North  Vietnam's  state- 
ment. But  the  fact  that  Hanoi  felt  com- 
pelled within  a  week  to  make  a  serious  reply 
to  the  Baltimore  speech  demonstrates  dra- 
matically that  a  political  offensive  can  be  no 
more  ignored  than  a  military  one. 

Nothing  about  the  Hanoi  declaration  is 
more  interesting  than  its  tone.  Invective  Is 
absent,  apart  from  a  single  passing  reference 
to  American  aggression.  President  Johnson's 
proposals  are  called  nothing  stronger  than 
inappropriate.  The  need  to  appeal  to  world 
opinion  has  forced  both  Washington  and 
Hanoi  to  spell  out  their  objectives  in  a  form 
that  would  appear  reasonable.  And  this 
process  alone  has  inevitably  narrowed  the  gap 
between  the  two  sides. 

Whether  Hanoi  is  insisting  that  there  be 
prior  agreement  in  principle  on  the  nature 
of  the  settlement  is  not  yet  clear.  But  it  is 
intriguing  that  American  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  and  even  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  now  seem  to  be 
listed  as  obj2ctives  rather  than  preconditions 
for  a  negotiation.  It  must  be  hoped  that 
such  important  points  as  these  will  be  clari- 
fied when  Hanoi  replies  formally  to  the  pro- 
posal for  unconditional  negotiations  made  by 
17  nonalined  chiefs  of  state,  a  proposal  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  already  accepted. 

Both  Hanoi  and  Washington  scfm  to  airee 
on  restoring  the  1954  Geneva  agreements — 
in  itself  enough  of  a  basis  for  at  least  ex- 
ploratory talks.  Both  agree  that  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam  is  for  a  later  day  and  that 
the  first  task  is  to  end  the  war  and  assure  a 
neutral  South  Vietnam.  Surprisingly,  Hanoi 
seems  prepared  even  to  accept  the  principle 
that  North  as  well  as  Soi'th  Vietnam  must 
be  neutral,  free  from  any  military  alliance 
or  foreign  military  bases,  troops,  or  military 
personnel. 

The  goal  Hanoi  sets  for  a  Vietnam  solution 
is  hardly  one,  of  course,  that  would  recom- 
mend itself  to  Saigon  or  to  Washington.  It 
provides  that  the  Internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  Vietcong's  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

But  no  one  has  ever  claimed  that  nego- 
tiations, once  engaged,  would  be  easy  or  that 
they  would  lead  quickly  to  agreement.  It 
took  President  de  Gaulle  18  months  to  get 
the  Algerian  guerrillas  to  the  conference 
table. 

The  problem  In  Vietnam  now  is  to  find  a 
foriun  for  exploratory  talks  and  to  get  nego- 


tiations started.  It  is  as  irrelevant  at  this 
stage  to  argue  about  the  delicate  needle- 
point of  a  settlement  as  it  would  be  to  dis- 
pute how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  needle. 


(From  the  Champaign-Urbana  Courier, 
Apr.  11,  1965] 
An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  on 
Vietnam  From  More  Than  200  Members  of 
THE  Champaign-Urbana  University  Com- 
munity 
(Paid  advertisement,  prepared  and  paid  for 
by  ad  hoc  faculty  committee) 
We,  as  members  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, feel  impelled  to  raise  publicly  with  you. 
Mr.  President,  the  question  of  our  Govern- 
ment's present  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Neither  the  latest  American  decisions  to 
escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam  nor  the  future 
course  of  American  action  has  been  openly 
and  freely  discussed  in  this  country.  We  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  managed  silence  con- 
cerning both  the  extent  and  the  direction  of 
pur  involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  our  belief, 
the  choice  is  now  between  a  return  to  the 
free  flow  of  information  as  a  basis  for  open 
discussion  of  public  issues,  or  the  infliction 
of  permanent  dr.mage  to  democratic  institu- 
tions at  home.  Therefore  we  urge  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  encourage  domestic  examina- 
tion of  our  current  policy  in  Vietnam. 

We  ask  you  to  consider  our  present  course 
of  action  in  view  of  the  following  facts: 

We  are  militarily  intervening  in  support  of 
a  succession  of  undemocratic  regimes  which 
have  not  won  the  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

We  are  employing  increasingly  inhiunane 
means  of  attaining  our  professed  goals  in 
Vietnam,  which  have  aroused  concern  and 
moral  indignation  even  among  America's 
closest  allies. 

Our  expanding  air  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam and  our  introduction  of  American  com- 
bat troops  in  large  numbers  intensify  the 
danger  that  a  local  conflict  will  develop  into 
a  major  war.  The  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Our  present  policy,  instead  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  communism,  has  had  the  effect 
of  alienating  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  of  other  southeast  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  halt  the  war 
in  Vietnam  by  initiating  the  following 
courses  of  action: 

The  United  States  should  cease  its  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam. 

A  conference  of  all  parties  to  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  should  be  convened  to  negotiate  a 
political  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam,  an  international  conference  should 
develop  guidelines  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  throughout  southeast  Asia. 
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(This  advertisement  has  been  paid  for  by 
Individual  contributions  of  the  signers.  De- 
partmental affiliations  are  listed  for  identifi- 
cation purposes  only.) 
To  ad  hoc  Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam. 

JACQUELINE  FlENNER. 

^^cretary. Treasurer, 

902  JiTest  California,  Urbana,  III. 

w.  Ellison  Chalmers, 

Chairman. 

E-  E.  Davis. 

^Kcutive  Secretary. 


Jacqueline  Flenner, 
Sharon  Wolfe. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

□  You  may  call  on  me  for  further  support 
of  this  appeal. 

□  I  enclose  a  contribution  of  $ toward 

further  publication  of  this  advertisement. 
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Soitthampton  Monthly 

Meeting   of   Friends, 

Southampton,  Pa. 
The  Southampton  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  authorizes  Nor- 
man E.  Polster  to  present  his  deep  concern 
that  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in 
Vietnam  cease  and  the  tasks  of  rebuilding 
and  healing  envisioned  by  the  President  be 
taken  up  without  delay. 

Minute  from  the  meeting  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Monthly  Meeting  held  in  Southampton, 
Friday.  April  9,  1965. 

Anna  S.  Morris. 

Clerk. 


Concern  on  Vietnam  of  Members  of  South- 
ampton Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
In  his  speech  of  April  7  our  President  has 
pointed  out  certain  goals  of  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  with  which  we  are  in  cordial  agree- 
ment. He  has  stated  that,  in  that  country, 
we  seek  nothing  for  ourselves — only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  in  their  own  way.  He 
has,  furthermore,  mapped  out  a  great  pro- 
gram of  development  in  southeast  Asia  which 
might  permit  us,  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  to  heal  the 
scars  of  war,  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  to  replace  enmity  with  cooperation 
for  the  common  good.  He  has,  finally,  an- 
nounced our  readiness  for  "unconditional 
discussions"  as  a  way  toward  terminating 
the  bloodshed  and  destruction  which  are 
now  engulfing  not  only  South  Vietnam  but, 
through  our  bombing  forays.  North  Vietnam 
as  well. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  with  these  ob- 
jectives and  this  approach  and  urge  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  the  departments 
of  our  Government  to  give  them  their  un- 
stinting support.  However,  we  submit  that 
not  only  our  declarations,  but  also  our  ac- 
tions, must  change  if  the  desired  goals  are  to 
be  realized.     Specifically, 

1.  We  must  halt  our  bombing  raids  on 
North  Vietnam,  which  have  been  extended 
increasingly  to  civilian  objectives — roads, 
railroads,  powerplants.  bridges — with  a  hu- 
man toll  which  is  unknown  to  us.  The 
wanton  destruction  of  the  fruits  of  hard 
labor  in  a  country  which  is  not  rich  will 
not  convince  its  inhabitants  of  American  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  but  only  spread  the 
notion  that  "the  American  invader  Is  the 
enemy  of  the  people." 

2.  We  must  Include  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  or  the  Vietcong  in  our  openness 
for  unconditional  discussions.  Whether  it 
is  a  creature  of  North  Vietnam,  as  our  State 
Department  has  contended,  or  a  broadly 
based  nationalist  movement  comparable  to 
the  French  resistance  in  the  Second  World 
War,  as  Shunichi  Matsumoto,  investigator 
for  the  Japanese  Government,  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  our  policies,  has  found,  the  immedi- 
ate conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  between  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  Vietcong  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  American  forces  on  the 
other.  If  the  killing  in  South  Vietnam  is  to 
stop,  a  cease-fire  must  be  arranged  by  con- 
sultation between  these  two  groups.  A  final 
settlement  will  without  doubt  have  to  be 
reached  by  negotiations  which  would  in- 
clude North  Vietnam  and  the  broad  range 
of  nations  with  Interests  In  southeast  Asia. 

Our  goals  In  these  negotiations  have  been 
spelled   out   by   the  President.     Presumably 


they  would  include  the  withdrawal  of  out- 
side military  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  holding  of  elections  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  International  Control  Commission  or 
United  Nations  teams  to  ascertain  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
desired  to  be  governed.  We  must  contem- 
plate the  possibility  that,  if  these  elections 
are  truly  free,  they  may  express  the  desire 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  be  re- 
united with  their  brothers  in  North  Vietnam 
under  a  government  with  primarily  Com- 
munist orientation.  The  force  of  nationalism 
would  seem  to  render  such  an  outcome  prob- 
able unless  Vietcong  terror  has  alienated  the 
people  even  more  than  American  bombings, 
burnings,  and  gas.  Yet,  if  we  are  true  to  our 
word,  we  must  abide  by  the  outcome,  what- 
ever it  is.  Doing  so,  we  will  support  the 
cause  of  law  in  the  world,  enhance  confidence 
in  American  motives,  and  strengthen  our 
sense  of  national  purpose  and  leadership. 
We  shall  have  demonstrated  that  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person  which  we 
seek  to  have  acknowledged  everywhere. 
Shirley  Garth,  Marlies  Harper,  Robin 
Harper,  Robert  Horton,  Anna  S.  Mor- 
ris, Elliston  P.  Morris,  Elizabeth  Rois- 
ter, Norman  Polster.  Edward  Ramberg, 
Sarah  Ramberg. 
Southampton.  Pa.,  April  15,  1965. 


Fresno,  Calif., 

Apnl  16. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
opinion  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  I  feel 
that  the  Nation  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  daring  to  state  it  in  the  face  of  almost 
unanimous  opposition.  v 

I  am  a  registered  Republican  because  I 
think  we  need  an  opposition  party.  But  alas, 
on  at  least  three  major  issues  that  are  de- 
stroying our  Nation,  and  our  civilization 
(war,  liquor,  and  finance)  there  is  no  longer 
any  difference  between  the  two  parties.  This 
means  that  we  are  fast  becoming  a  one-party 
government.  And  one-party  government  in- 
evitably becomes  a  dictatorship. 

What  to  do  about  it?  If  reactionary  Re- 
publicans continue  to  rule  the  party,  the  die 
is  already  cast.  An  effective  coalition  of  con- 
servatives and  liberals  Is  impossible.  This 
seems  to  leave  a  new  party,  with  new  leader- 
ship, as  the  only  hope.  The  last  election 
showed  that  the  voters  no  longer  merely  rub- 
ber stamp  the  party  label.  So  I  am  convinced 
the  time  for  an  independent  party  is  now. 
But  the  fiction  is  out  which  says  "third 
parties  cannot  win."  In  1860  the  Republi- 
cans won  as  a  third  party.  With  intelligent 
leadership  it  might  happen  again  In  1968. 
The  need  is  fully  as  great  as  in  1860.  I  be- 
lieve all  we  need  is  leadership.  But  time  is 
running  out.  So  hurry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  W.  R  Williams. 


First  Methodist  CHtnicH. 
Des  Plaines.  III.,  April  17, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Morse:  I  am  counting  on 
you  to  step  up  your  pressure  against  our 
stupid  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  in  any 
way  wish  to  be  classed  as  being  the  same 
group  as  the  so-called  leftist  student  demon- 
stration, but  someone  must  try  to  bring 
some  sanity  to  our  foreign  policy.  Let  us  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  Let  us  defend 
South  Vietnam  so  long  as  necessary,  but  by 
all  means  let  us  avoid  the  possible  confron- 
tation  with  Russia  in  North  Vietnam.  We 
should  rather  be  weaning  Russia  away  still 
farther  from  China,  not  throwing  them  in 
each  otiier's  arms. 

Also  may  request   your   concern   over  the 
possible  strike.    One  more  problem  would  be 
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too  much.    May  I  urge  Federal  intervention 
if  necessary. 

Sincerely. 

R.  A.  W.  Bruehl. 

Woodland  Hills.  Calif., 

April  14. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  support  fully  your 
position  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Continua- 
tion of  the  war  is  not  only  destroying  life 
and  property  in  Vietnam,  and  turning  peo- 
ples in  the  underdeveloped  nations  against 
the  United  States,  but  is  also  eroding  democ- 
racy here.  It  is  becoming  commonplace 
for  the  Government  to  manage  and  distort 
news,  and  lie  to  the  people.  Your  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  blanket  of  mass  media  distor- 
tion are  a  great  service  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  democracy  around  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

Lynn  Halmi. 


vision   to  work  out  a  humanitarian  settle- 
ment. 

Maybe  China  needs  help  with  a  hydroelec- 
tric project,  too. 

I  feel  that  what  we  do  In  the  next  few  days 
will  ruin  or  strengthen  the  U.N.  depending 
on  whether  we  act  outside  or  inside  Its 
"good  offices."  The  press  of  many  countries 
reflects  a  loss  of  faith  in  our  Integrity,  and 
fitness  for  leadership. 

May  you  continue  your  good  work. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

Lena  Greenlaw  (Mrs.  J.  P.) . 


St.  Lotns,  Mo., 

April  15,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  You  are  putting  your  fin- 
ger on  the  meaningful  point  when  you  say 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  the  American 
people's  war.  We  were  given  a  choice  only 
between  Johnson  and  Goldwater  by  the  pro- 
fessional political  organizations  financed  by 
big  business  which  choose  the  candidates. 
This  is  little  choice,  and  I  frequently  heard 
the  opinion  expressed  during  the  campaigns 
that  it  was  choice  between  the  lesser  of  two 
evils. 

It  turned  out  that  the  candidates  were  per- 
fectly agreed  on  foreign  policy,  or  more 
likely,  that  both  were  committed  to  the 
same  foreign  policy  laid  down  for  them  by 
the  big  b\isiness  men  who  financed  both 
campaigns.  Goldwater  said  frankly  that  he 
intended  to  escalate  the  Asian  war,  while 
Johnson  kept  his  mouth  shut  except  to  chew 
barbecue,  and  the  result  was  that  Goldwater 
was  buried  for  his  frankness.  He  said  John- 
son was  the  biggest  phony  in  Washington, 
and  now  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  the 
general  was  right  about  that,  anyway. 

The  hot  and  cold  wars  through  which  the 
taxpayers  have  been  bilked  of  huge  sums 
annually  for  years  are  for  the  financial  bene- 
fit of  big  business  thriving  on  Government 
contracts.  It  is  the  representatives  of  big 
business  who  really  run  this  country  because 
they  support  both  political  parties.  Their 
greed  for  profits  has  increased  our  national 
debt  to  topheaviness  dangerous  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  has  destroyed  our  freedom  under 
the  pretense  of  protecting  It  from  commu- 
nism. The  American  voters  no  longer  have 
much  say  about  how  their  country  is  run,  as 
witness  the  war. 

Johnson  ought  to  be  impeached  for  the 
Bobby  Baker  affair. 

G.  B.  CORWIN. 


Columbia,  Mo., 

April  13.  1965. 
Hon.  Senators  Church,  Gruening,  McGov- 

ERN,  and  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  Although  I  am  not  one  of 
your  constituents  I  wish  to  commend  the 
strong  stand  you  have  taken  against  the  of- 
ficial policy  on  Vietnam. 

It  seems  that  the  preelection  talk  of  being 
a  "peace  President"  has  been  replaced  by 
acquiescence  in  the  plots  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment. Instead  of  a  sane,  realistic, 
compassionate  policy  toward  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia,  we  have  regressed  Into  a  sav- 
age play  for  power,  which  will  make  us  the 
most  hated  nation  on  earth,  if  indeed,  the 
whole  earth  is  not  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  our  cruel  stupidity. 

The  $3  billion  spent  for  war  in  that  area 
should  have  been  used  for  the  Mekong  River 
development  and  other  such  projects.  It's 
not  too  late  to  admit  our  mistakes,  and  call 
on  all  concerned  to  meet  under  U.N.  super- 


LoNG  Island  Cfty,  N.Y., 

April  17. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  please  ask 
you  to  consider  the  letter  to  President  John- 
son which  appears  below.  If  you  feel  that 
you  can  support  the  suggestion  contained 
therein,  a  formula  for  ending  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam,  wont  you  please  detach  the 
letter,  sign  it,  and  mail  it  to  the  President? 
I  should  also  be  most  grateful  to  get  your 
considered  reaction  to  the  proposal. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Irving  Amduh. 

P.S.:  A  number  of  foreign  policy  specialists 
have  been  of  help  to  me  In  formulating  this 
proposal.  Won't  you  please  take  a  hard  look 
at  it  and  do  something  with  it  if  It  makes 
sense  to  you? 

Date:  . 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Although  your  recent 
offer  to  negotiate  unconditionally  with  North 
Vietnam  was  one  of  the  most  morally  im- 
pressive utterances  ever  made  by  an  Amer- 
ican statesman,  it  is  now  apparent  that  we 
must  go  further  if  we  want  to  end  the 
destruction  of  human  lives  and  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  conflict  might  escalate  beyond 
control. 

The  proposal  outlined  below  could  further 
strengthen  our  moral  case,  prevent  further 
damage  to  the  Soviet-American  rapproache- 
ment,  reinforce  the  U.N.,  shift  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  from  the  battlefield  to  the  ballot 
box,  and  yet  safeguard  our  alms.  Interests, 
and  friends  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

I  propose  that  we  induce  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  the  Vietcong  to  agree  on  the 
following  terms: 

1.  An  immediate  cease-fire; 

2.  Temporary  occupation  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  a  neutral  force,  assembled  either  by 
the  U.N.  or  by  an  ad  hoc  grouping  of  neutral 
powers  and  consisting  of  troops  and  general 
officers  from  countries  acceptable  to  both 
the  government  and  the  insurgents; 

3.  Surrender  of  all  arms  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  insurgents  to  the  occupying 
command; 

4.  Withdrawal  of  all  American,  Soviet, 
Chinese,  and  North  Vietnamese  personnel  to 
points  outside  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam; 

5.  Assignment  by  the  Saigon  government 
and  by  the  Vietcong  of  their  fighting  men  in 
equal  numbers  to  the  occupying  command 
which  would  proceed  to  form  mixed  mili- 
tary units  consisting  half  of  government  and 
half  of  Vietcong  personnel; 

6.  The  gradual  phasing  out  of  troops 
from  the  neutral  countries  and  the  replace- 
ment of  them  by  the  mixed  units  which 
would  operate  under  either  a  Neutral  or  a 
U.N.  Command  and  retain  an  absolute 
monopoly  on  military  equipment; 

7.  Division  of  Vietnam  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts equal  in  population  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
which  would  frame  a  constitution  stipulating 
that  there  shall  be:  (a)  elections  every  2 
years,  (b)  guarantees  that  all  parties  are  to 
have  complete  freedom  to  participate  in  elec- 


tion campaigns,  (c)  a  provision  similar  to  ar- 
tide  9  of  the  Japanese  Constitution,  an  ar- 
ticle which  would  renounce  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  foreign  policy  of  South  Vietnam 
and  would  prohibit  government  authorities 
from  ever  raising  an  armed  force  exceeding 
that  required  for  legitimate  internal  police 
functions  (which  would  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  the  UU.  or  the  ad  lioc 
grouping  of  neutral  powers) ; 

8.  Massive  economic  and  technical  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  possibly  also  to  North 
Vietnam,  through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  perliaps 
the  United  Nations. 

I  beg  you  prayerfully  to  consider  this  pro- 
posal which  might  conceivably  end  the  dan- 
ger of  the  eruption  of  World  War  III. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 


For  additional  copies  of  this  appeal  write 
to:  Dr.  Irving  Amdur,  2115  34th  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.,   11106. 


Flushing,  N.Y., 

April  13, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  so  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  casting  a  vote  for  you. 
However,  I  feel  that  you  are  representing 
me. 

I  have  written  to  my  New  York  Senators 
urging  them  to  speak  out  In  opposition  to 
the  present  policy  on  Vietnam.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  express  my  belief  that  our  present 
policy  is  a  wrong  and  dangerous  one. 

However,  I  felt  that  I  did  want  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  forthright  posi- 
tion. You  are  really  acting  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
for  the  Vietnamese  and  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  All  of  us  have  cause  to  be  glad 
that  you  are  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Mariane  Kulick. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

April  13, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  our  son  goes  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  visit  you  with  a  number  of  like- 
minded  young  people,  I  thought  of  asking 
you  again  to  discontinue  the  U.S.  self-sub- 
scribed role  in  Vietnam,  that  of  figlitlng. 
The  1954  Geneva  Conference  held  the  an- 
swers for  today's  conflict  there.  Initiate  an 
official  cease-fire  there  now,  to  reduce  the 
present  tension  there,  here,  and  abroad. 
Promote  a  plebescite  in  Vietnam  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

Pave  the  way  for  worldwide  disarmament 
achievement,  and  withdraw  all  foreign  troops 
everywhere. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  growing  number  of 
Congressmen  in  favor  of  withdrawing  men 
and  materials  from  Vietnam  and  looking  to- 
ward a  peaceful  solution. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Cecilia  Cabs. 
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Aprh,  14, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  k 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  my  ninth  grade 
social  studies  class,  we  have  been  discussing 
the  crisis  America  faces  In  South  Vietnam. 
I  favor  military  withdrawal  from  this  na- 
tion with  continued  economic  aid.  From  ow 
discussion.  It  has  become  apparent  »»' 
Americans  must  think  It  a  sacrilege  to  qura- 
tlon  their  Nation's  actions  In  a  conflict  tn»v 
theoretically  could  become  global.    It  » 


friehtenlng  thought  to  think  that  the  United 
States  may  be  precipitating  a  far  greater  war 
by  carrying  the  confiict  across  South  Viet- 
nam's border. 

Another  thing  that  makes  this  war  an 
enigma  is  its  nondefinition.  Although  Presi- 
dent Johnson  delivered  an  address  to  deflne 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  feel  certain  that  his 
nebulous  terms  and  assorted  tangents  did 
not  placate  the  parents  of  those  who  have 
been  lost  or  killed,  nor  did  his  speech  en- 
lighten the  public  greatly.  The  talk  only 
reiterated     the     American     obligation     and 

ideal. 

I  commend  your  efforts  and  ideas  concern- 
ing America's  policy  In  southeast  Asia.  I 
hope  you,  your  associates,  and  interested 
Americans  can  make  a  case  for  withdrawal 
and  perhaps  for  a  conference  of  nations  to 
conclude  fighting  and  launch  a  program  to 
rebuild  wartorn  South  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Andrea  Calx. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

April  13,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  approval  of  your  stand  on  the 
U.S.  position  In  Vietnam,  and  urge  you  to 
continue  speaking  out  on  important  issues. 

It  was  a  statement  of  yours  that  sent  me 
to  the  library  to  read  all  I  could  find  on 
southeast  Asia  and  to  inquire  as  to  how 
this  country  became  Involved  there.  All  the 
information  that  I  could  find  leads  to  a 
confirmation  that  our  country's  position  is 
morally  wrong.  President  Elsenhower's  posi- 
tion was  wrong,  President  Kennedy's  posi- 
tion was  wrong;  President  Johnson's  position 
is  unconscionable.  We  who  love  our  country 
would,  as  Dr.  Pauling  said,  like  to  see  her 
near  the  top  in  the  listing  of  moral  nations 
instead  of  near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Judging  from  the  letters  to  the  editors  in 
our  local  newspaper,  there  must  be  many 
more  people  than  myself  who  feel  that  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  shameful  and  should 
be  altered.  An  editorial  in  support  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  on  Vietnam  brings  a  spate  of 
letters  lucidly  spelling  out  our  errors  in  that 
area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  foreign  policy  that 
Isolates  our  Nation  from  contact  with  up- 
ward of  a  billion  people  (i.e.,  China  and 
Russia)  and  seems  to  depend  more  and  more 
on  warlike  actions  and  intimidation  by 
threats  of  nuclear  war  to  maintain  it's  posi- 
tion, needs  to  be  reviewed. 

Please  do  continue  to  speak  out  on  vital 
Issues.  Your  speaking  out  not  only  chal- 
lenges one  to  search  out  the  truth  or  error 
of  your  premise,  but  also  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  citizens  who  sometimes  view  Govern- 
ment actions  with  uneasiness  of  conscience 
and  even  alarm,  but  feel  that  they  are  un- 
able to  truly  Justify  their  views  in  opposi- 
tion of  the  learned  columnists  and  editorial 
writers. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Williams. 


and  threats.    Let  us  try  to  reach  a  civilized 
settlement  before  it  is  too  late. 
Sincerely, 

R.  W.  Wolfe. 


San  Clemente,  Calif., 

April  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  heartening  to 
hear  your  voice  raised  against  the  policy  of 
our  Government  in  escalating  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  Increased  bombings 
were  supposed  to  bring  the  hostilities  to 
an  end  in  perhaps  less  than  2  months.  In- 
stead, they  are  threatening  to  bring  China 
and  perhaps  Russia  Into  a  war.  When  can 
We  learn  that  retaliation  only  brings  on  more 
countermeasures  and  solves  nothing? 

^^P  up  your  good  work  in  protesting  and 
publicizing  oior  continued  use   of   violence 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  16,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  appalled  at 
the  contradictions  between  your  statements 
and  your  actions.  How  can  you  say  you  are 
for  independence  and  freedom  In  southeast 
Asia  and  yet  deny  the  Vietnamese  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  affairs  by  free  elec- 
tions, under  international  supervision,  as 
promised  in  the  Geneva  Convention? 

How  can  you  say  you  want  peace,  yet  or- 
der the  dropping  of  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam? How  can  you  offer  "unconditional 
negotiations"  to  North  Vietnam  and  Red 
China — knowing  full  well  that  by  omitting 
mention  of  the  ones  who  are  actually  wag- 
ing this  war,  the  South  Vietnamese  NLF,  you 
are  thus  creating  not  only  a  "condition"  but 
an  impossible  obstacle. 

We  agree  with  the  2,700  ministers,  priests, 
and  rabbis  who,  in  a  full  page  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  4,  pleaded  with  you  to 
stop  it  in  the  name  of  God.  The  longer 
j'our  present  policy  of  brutal  military  assault 
on  the  Asians  continues,  the  more  will  you 
drive  them  into  the  arms  of  the  Commu- 
nists—thus creating  the  very  situation  you  so 
dread.  Your  dally  escalation  of  the  war  will 
win  you  the  hatred  not  only  of  the  Asians, 
but  all  the  peoples  of  the  world — Including 
the  American  people,  as  our  youth  is  slaugh- 
tered so  needlessly. 

We  urge  you  to  stop  doing  the  bidding  of 
those  war  hawks  who  are  advising  you,  or 
you  and  your  family  will  wind  up  in  an 
early  grave,  together  with  all  the  American 
people.  Listen,  instead,  to  the  counsel  of 
Senators  Gruening,  Morse,  McGovern,  and 
Church.  Stop  this  murder  before  it  is  too 
late.  Leave  Asia  to  the  Asians  and  tend  our 
own  problems  here  at  home.  Lord  knows  we 
have  enough  of  them;  overcoming  poverty 
and  unemployment;  reconversion  of  industry 
from  war  to  peace  (so  that  our  economy  wont 
depend  on  maintaining  wars  to  keep  from 
crumbling) ;  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  our 
Negroes  and  other  minorities;  spreading  our 
affiuence  around  among  our  own  people,  as 
well  as  the  world,  and  showing,  by  example, 
not  bombs  and  death,  that  democracy  can  be 
better  than   communism. 

Please,   Mr.   President,   do   not  bring  the 
Judgment  of  God  upon  our  Nation.    Put  an 
end  to  war,  or  it  will  put  an  end  to  us. 
Very  sincerelv  concerned, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Ehrlich. 
PS. — Please  do  not  send  me  any  more  ex- 
planations from  the  State  Department.  We 
are  sick  of  these  rationalizations  for  meting 
out  death.  Nothing  short  of  stopping  the 
war  will  satisfy  us. 

National   Council   of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Impressed  with  the 
growing  gravity  of  the  Vietnam  situation, 
leaders  in  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
have  taken  two  actions  and  we  share  them 
with  you  in  view  of  your  responsibilities 
along  with  the  President  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Among  our  constituency  across  the  coun- 
try, increasingly  strong  and  insistent  con- 
cern is  being  expressed  about  Vietnam  de- 
velopments. Many  questions  are  being 
pressed  as  to  the  direction  and  decisions  of 
our  Government,  and  whether  they  mean  a 
drift  toward  war.  Now,  special  importance 
and  encouragement  are  being  attached  to 
the  statement  of  President  Johnson  on  March 
25,     emphasizing    again     the    principle    of 


restraint  and  the  willingness  for  honorable 
negotiation,  and  indicating  the  possibility 
of  a  peace  offensive  in  terms  of  new  initia- 
tive for  economic,  political,  and  social  devel- 
opment which  can  help  to  make  viable, 
stable,  independent  nations  In  that  whole 
area.  We  hope  that  such  Initiatives  will 
find  a  real  response  among  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  among  all  in  oxu  own 
Nation  having  responsibilities  in  developing 
and  carrying  through  such  an  imaginative 
program  for  peace  and  human  betterment. 

The  deep  concern  of  our  constituents 
across  the  Nation  is  clear.  On  the  basis  of  the 
meaning  of  religious  faith  and  ethics  for 
events  in  Vietnam,  insofjir  as  facts  could 
be  known  to  us,  our  president.  Bishop  Reu- 
ben H.  Mueller,  telegraphed  President  John- 
son, February  15  copy  enclosed.  This  was 
also  sent  to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Further  concern  was 
expressed  by  church  leaders  gathering  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  meeting  of  the 
west  coast  in  our  policymaking  body,  the 
general  board.  After  deliberation,  they 
adopted  the  February  26  resolution,  enclosed. 
For  your  information  reviews  about  Viet- 
nam among  church  leaders  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  enclosed :  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  statement  from  its  commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  We 
cooperate,  they  being  worldwide  and  we  a 
national  organization,  but  we  are  not  or- 
ganically related. 

We  have  appreciated  the  debate  of  Issues 
re  Vietnam  in  the  Senate  and  we  trust  that 
there  will  be  continuing  fulfillment  of  this 
Important  function,  the  expressing  of  vari- 
ous views  on  this  critical  issue  in  the  high- 
est deliberative  body  in  our  Government. 
Be  assured  of  our  prayers  and  appreciation 
for  your  services  in  your  critical  role  in  our 
national  life  as  decisions  are  made  toward 
possible  war,  or  peace  with  Justice  and  free- 
dom, affecting  the  lives  of  our  people  and 
others  around  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  L.  Maxwell, 

Director. 


February  15, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  In  pursuit  of  policies 
long  advocated  by  the  National  Covmcil  of 
Churches,  we  welcome  yovir  repeated  state- 
ments that  the  purpose  of  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment in  actions  in  Vietnam  is  not  to 
escalate  war  but  to  open  the  way  for  negotia- 
tions and  peaceful  settlement. 

We  realize  something  of  the  tremendous 
complexity  and  the  awesome  significance  of 
the  situation.  We  are  concerned  that  con- 
tinuing efforts  be  made  to  create  conditions 
for  honorable  and  effective  negotiations.  We 
feel  it  is  imperative  that  all  parties  involved 
live  up  to  international  agreements  already 
entered  into  conducive  to  peace  with  Justice, 
and  that  they  exercise  the  utmost  restraint 
by  ceasing  infiltrations  and  subversion  and 
deeds  which  threaten  to  escalate  the  military 
action  into  a  wider  war  which  would  benefit 
none  and  do  vast  harm  to  all. 

We  would  vu-ge,  too,  that  all  nations  seek 
peaceful  means  for  settlement  of  conflict  and 
the  development  of  that  area,  as  in  the  Me- 
kong River  project,  making  use  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  channels  as  will  be  most 
effective,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, the  best  national  interests  of  all,  and 
the  peace  of  the  world — hopes  which  we,  as 
Christians,  share  with  people  of  other  faiths 
and  men  of  good  will  everjrwhere. 

Be  assured  of  our  appreciation  for  your 
seeking  to  exercise  restraint  and  your  earn- 
est efforts  to  find  peaceful  ways  to  deal  with 
this  extremely  complex  and  critical  set  of 
Issues.  You  and  other  leaders  in  our  land 
and  In  other  countries  involved  are  in  our 
prayers  that  you  and  they  may  be  enabled  to 
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lead  us  all  into  the  paths  of  peace  with  jus- 
tice and  freedom. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reuben  H.  Mueller, 
President.    National    Council    of    the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 


Resolution    on    Vietnam    Adopted    by    the 
General  Board  February  25,  1965 

Recognizing  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
all  peoples; 

Acknowledging  our  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  who  have  been  de- 
pending upon  our  aid: 

Expressing  our  distress  at  the  continued 
violence,  war,  and  loss  of  life  of  all  the  peo- 
ples involved: 

Believing  that  mankind  must  learn  to  set- 
tle its  disputes  around  the  conference  table 
rather  than  on  the  battlefield: 

Welcoming  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
present  crisis  and  sharing  his  convicticfn  that, 
"only  political  and  diplomatic  methods  of 
negotiation  and  discussion  may  find  a  peace- 
ful solution"  to  the  problem: 

Conscious  that  there  are  many  difficulties 
and  dilemmas  facing  our  country  in  negotia- 
tions for  political  settlement,  but  mindful 
also  of  the  seriousness  of  prolonged  military 
conflict,  the  danger  of  escalation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  the  possibility  of  a  third  world  war. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  urges  the  U.S.  Government: 

To  engage  in  persistent  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  cease  fire  and  a  settlement  of  the  war 
which  will  attempt  to  achieve  the  independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  self-determination  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam: 

To  utilize  United  Nations  assistance  in 
achieving  a  solution  and  in  seeking  to  reduce 
the  area  of  conflict  by  effective  border  con- 
trol and  Internal  policing:  and 

To  give  bold  and  creative  leadership  to  a 
broad  international  development  program  for 
the  Mekong  region  and  to  continue  full- 
scale  U.S.  economic  and  technical  assistance 
where  necessary. 

The  general  board  pledges  support  and  co- 
operation in  the  urgent  tasks  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  reconstruction  in  Vietnam. 


South  Vietnam 
(A  statement  on  certain  lines  of  action  by 
the  chairman  and  director  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  and  O.  Fred- 
erick Noldei 

In  the  complex  and  explosive  situation  of 
Vietnam  today,  where  precise  Information 
Is  not  at  hand,  caution  must  characterize 
both  appraisal  and  public  utterance.  As 
officers  of  the  CCIA.  we  have  been  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  our  regional  and  national 
commissions  of  the  churches  on  internation- 
al affairs,  particularly  those  of  the  East  Asian 
Christian  Conference  and  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States,  and  thereafter  have  issued  an  in- 
terim report  on  South  Vietnam.  In  speaking 
now  more  specifically,  we  do  not  seek  to 
pronounce  judgment  but  rather  to  voice  the 
deep  concern  of  millions  of  Christians  In  the 
World  Council  of  Churches:  to  Identify  our- 
selves with  the  tragic  lot  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam:  and  to  suggest  certain  lines  of 
action  which  we  believe  merit  consideration. 
The  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  South 
Vietnam  by  military  measures  to  offset  acts 
of  calculated  infiltration  or  subversion  Is 
bound  to  prove  futile.  While  conceivably 
results  of  a  temporizing  nature  may  thus  be 
achieved  and  the  stage  set  for  negotiations, 
the  risk  of  escalation  is  an  ever-present  dan- 
ger, and  critical  world  public  opinion  espe- 
cially among  the  peoples  of  Asia  will  Inevi- 
tably Increase  In  depth  and  volume. 

Our  commission   has  over  the  years  held 
that  Justice  will   be  more  fully  served  and 


world  order  under  law  better  advanced  by 
processes  of  peaceful  change  and  peaceful 
settlement.  We  believe  we  reflect  a  widely 
held  conviction  In  calling  upon  all  parties 
foreign  to  South  Vietnam  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most restraint  by  ceasing  on  the  one  hand 
acts  of  Infiltration  and  subversion  and  on 
the  other  consequent  military  measures 
which  may  result  in  enlarged  conflict.  This 
is  a  first  requirement,  and  if  It  is  not  met 
negotiation  for  a  solution  will  become  In- 
creasingly difficult  If  not  Impossible. 

The  United  Nations  Secretary-General  has 
said  that  means  must  be  foimd  urgently, 
within  or  outside  the  United  Nations,  of 
shifting  the  quest  for  a  solution  away  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  conference  table. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  can  be  done  and 
that  It  can  be  done  honorably,  but  only  if 
false  pride  In  facesaving  Is  abandoned  and 
there  appears  a  readiness  to  take  necessary 
risks  without  guarantees  of  success  in  ad- 
vance. The  shift  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table  will  not  be  facilitated  if 
the  United  States  awaits  a  clear  signal  from 
North  Vietnam,  or  If  North  Vietnam  awaits 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  active 
participation.  A  new  attitude  of  cautious 
venturesomeness  Is  needed  if  catastrophe  Is 
to  be  averted. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to 
how  the  parties  concerned  could  be  brought 
to  the  conference  table  and  all  should  be 
looked  into  carefully.  They  include  re- 
course to  the  United  Nations,  recognizing  the 
disadvantage  that  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  has  not  been  seated:  response  to  Initi- 
atives of  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral: utilization  In  some  form  of  the  14- 
Power  Conference,  realizing  that  the  com- 
mitments made  in  1954  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently honored  and  that  the  machinery 
there  set  up  has  proved  Ineffective:  the  use 
of  ad  hoc  representation  by  great  powers — 
notably  the  U.S.S.R..  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Prance — in  whom  the  Interested  powers 
may  have  sufficient  confidence.  We  see  in 
addition  to  these  yet  another  possibility 
which  should  be  adequately  explored.  While 
the  whole  world  is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  South  Vietnam,  governments  in  the 
area  who  are  not  involved  in  the  conflict  are 
nevertheless  most  immediately  and  vitally 
involved  In  the  total  situation.  Their  good 
offices  might  serve  tq  bring  into  negotiation 
the  parties  in  conflict  or  responsible  for  the 
conflict. 

The  objective  which  we  believe  should  be 
sought  by  all  Is  a  situation  where  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  permitted  to  seek 
what  seem  to  them  to  be  the  best  solution 
for  their  problem,  and  one  which  satisfies 
the  demands  of  peace  and  security  in  south- 
east Asia.  The  expressed  will  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  or  the  decision  of  a  gov- 
ernment freely  chosen  by  them — taking  into 
due  account  the  common  concern  of  all  peo- 
ples— is  the  essential  justification  for  the 
presence  of  foreign  forces  on  their  territory. 
We  know  how  difficult  It  will  be  to  Insure 
that  all  foreign  Intervention  based  on  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  shall  be  removed  and 
that  the  people  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  desires.  It  may  be  that  here 
again  governments  In  the  area  who  have 
much  at  stake  could  provide  the  manpower 
for  observation  and  direction  on  the  scene 
whereas  other  governments  proceeding 
through  impartial  channels  could  contribute 
to  the  financial  costs. 

We  cannot  overlook  two  factors  of  long- 
standing concern  which  play  adversely  Into 
the  present  situation  In  Vietnam.  In  the 
first  place  the  Inability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  deal  with  the  problem  as  It  should  is  In  no 
small  measure  attributable  to  the  absence  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  from  its  de- 
liberations and  decisions.  The  continued 
artificial  isolation  of  some  700  million  people 
Is  a  dangerous  situation  and  may  well  aggra- 
vate the  Intransigence  of  the  government  In 


effective  power — an  intransigence  which  has 
thus  far  made  peaceful  solutions  in  the  area 
difficult  or  impossible.  In  the  second  place, 
peace  will  be  endangered  or  only  precariously 
maintained  so  long  as  one  side  supports  wars 
of  liberation  and  the  other  side  provides 
military  support  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 
A  frontal  approach  to  these  two  problems 
may  well  at  this  time  result  In  failure. 
However,  Ingenuity  motivated  by  good  will 
should  be  able  to  create  a  situation  In  which 
there  emerges  a  coincidence  of  interests  and 
it  becomes  possible  to  override  hostile  atti- 
tudes and  conflicting  ideologies. 

In  this  troubled  world.  Christians  as  well 
as  all  men  of  good  will  can  find  their  obliga- 
tion and  opportunity  in  the  struggle  to  con- 
vert evil  into  good  and  to  make  what  Is 
potentially  destructive  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  We  pray  Almighty  God  who 
rules  and  overrules  our  tangled  history  that 
such  may  be  the  course  of  events  In  South 
Vietnam. 

April  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  Am  writing  you  In  regard  to 
the  disgraceful  way  we  are  bombing  In  Viet- 
nam, I  guess  the  United  Nations  don't 
apply  to  us;  It  makes  one  ashamed  to  be 
born  In  America. 

Where  we  bomb  women  and  kids  and 
schools,  maybe  someday  we  will  get  It  back, 
then  what? 

Are  we  always  going  to  bully  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  our  way  of  thinking?  Which 
I  don't  think  is  so  hot.  We  are  taxed  to 
death  and  still  In  debt  up  to  our  eyes,  free 
world — Christ — what  a  joke,  freedom,  an- 
other joke.  This  economy  Is  dead,  dead, 
dead.  People  borrowing  money  to  pay  their 
Income  taxes.     We  have  a  tax  curtain. 

It  makes  sense — that  if  we  had  a  sound 
monetary  system,  the  Communist  system 
won't  get  nowhere  in  this  country — but  why 
are  we  so  afraid?  It  is  because  our  political 
system  is  rotten.     How  did  Ike  get  his  farm? 

I  have  always  admired  your  work. 

No  use  writing  to  these  nincompoops  in 
California — one    thinks    he    can   dance  and 
sing.    I  don't  know  why,  he  never  proved  it, 
now  he  wants  to  live  on  tax  money. 
Thanks, 

C.  Macombeb. 


Little  Silver,  N.J. 
Senator  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  the  greatest  Senator  in  our 
times.  Prom  your  brave  stand  in  the  early 
1950's  opposing  Senator  McCarthy  (and  you 
almost  stood  alone  then  and  as  now)  to  the 
present  stand  In  Vietnam  you  deserve  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

The  cry  over  the  entire  country  must  be 
"We  should  not  have  gotten  In,  we  should 
not  have  stayed,  we  should  get  out." 
Cordially  yours, 

David  Pollock. 


Apnl  2L. 
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Los  Angeles, 
April  15.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  enclose  a  Drum- 
mond  column  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
the  13th  and  a  Chamberlain  column  from  the 
Herald-Examiner  of  the  12th,  aimed  at  you 
particularly — a  nasty  slur  or  two. 

Have  answered  sharply  both  gentlemen— 
and  they  will  not  be  happy  with  my  letter. 
When  even  Senator  Javits  says  his  mail  Is 
running  50  to  1  against  our  role  in  Vietnam 
am  afraid  Its  the  columnists  who  are  misled 
as  to  popular  feeling.  Regarding  the  Cham- 
berlain statement  on  the  use  of  private  letters 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  I  assured  him 
I  am  certain  most  writers  would  be  happy  w 
have  their  Vietnam  views  publicized  par- 
ticularly   because    the    press    has   failed  to 


rarrv  the  bulk  of  the  criticism  but  Is  con- 
ducting  a    virtual    campaign    to   escalate    a 

The  "polls"  are  very  unreliable  as  we 
tnow— especially  since  they  are  not  truly 
reoresentatlve  and  they  are  belled  by  the 
pvldence  on  every  hand— I  have  yet  to  talk  to 
anyone  who  approves  Vietnam— not  all  write 

^^""^'  Erma  Dutton. 


I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  Apr 
'  13,  1965] 

No    Further    Doubts    on    Vietnam 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
President  Johnson's  strong  and   lucid  re- 
port on  Vietnam  to  the  Nation— and  to  the 
world— leaves  nothing  in  doubt. 
Three  consequences  flow  from  it: 
It  will,  I  am  certain,  decisively  unite  the 
American  people  behind  what  Is  being  done 
and  whatever  still  must  be  done  to  success- 
fuUv  defend  South  Vietnam  from  aggression. 
It  puts    the    onus    totally    on    Hanoi    for 
refusing   to   seek    a   peaceful   settlement   by 
opening  talks  with  the  United  States. 

It  will  enlist  for  the  United  States  mount- 
ing support  from  world  opinion — particularly 
the  17  unalined  nations  which  have  appealed 
for  negotiation.  It  will  do  so  because  the 
President  says  rtiat  he  will  telk  with  the  ag- 
gressors or  other  nations  any  time  under 
any  circumstances  without  any  conditions. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  weakness  and 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  his 
commitment  to  defend  South  Vietnam  could 
divide  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  weakness,  no  vacillation  In  the 
actions  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  taken  in  the 
last  2  months  to  show  Hanoi  that  aggression 
will  not  pay. 

There  is  no  weakness,  no  vacillation  any- 
where in  the  address  In  which  he  expounded 
those  actions. 

His  message  Is  clear.  To  our  beleaguered 
ally,  South  Vietnam,  to  our  adversaries  in 
Hanoi  and  elsewhere  in  the  Communist 
world,  to  the  American  people  who  bear  much 
of  the  pain  and  cost,  he  made  this  total 
commitment:  "We  will  not  be  defeated.  We 
will  not  grow  tired.  We  will  not  withdraw"— 
until  the  aggression  ceases. 

I  believe  that  the  Nation  will  be  over- 
whelmingly relieved  that  he  said  it. 

But  the  President  made  it  equally  clear 
that  the  United  States  does  not  put  one 
single  condition,  one  single  barrier,  not  even 
one  diplomatic  breath  in  the  way  of  our 
willingness  to  discu'^s  an  end  to  the  war. 

In  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  he  told  every- 
body that  the  United  States  stands  uncon- 
ditionally ready  to  begin  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions." To  the  17  neutral  nations  he  said, 
in  effect:  Yes,  we  will  talk;  see  if  Hanoi  will, 
too. 

This  is  a  crucial  clarification  of  Johnson 
policy. 

The  President  Is  saying  that  we  will  talk 
with  the  aggressor  even  while  the  aggression 
persists,  that  we  will  talk  with  Hanoi  even 
if  the  infiltration  of  men  and  arms  from 
North  Vietnam  continues,  that  we  will  nego- 
tiate and  defend — simultaneously. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  negotiate  away  the  Independence 
of  South  Vietnam?  Does  willingness  to  un- 
dertake "unconditional  discussions"  mean 
that  there  would  be  no  conditions  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  discussions? 

I  can  say  with  knowledge  that  it  means 
no  such  thing.  It  means  that  nothing  will 
keep  the  United  States  from  the  confer- 
ence table  except  the  absence  of  Hanoi.  It 
also  means  that  we  will  have  only  one  ob- 
jective to  take  to  the  conference  table:  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  free- 
dom from  future  attack. 

Mr.  Johnson  makes  this  vital  point:  If 
Hanoi  wants  to  talk  and  continue  the  ag- 
gression, we  win  talk  and  continue  the  pres- 


sure until  the  aggression  Is  ended  either  by 
negotiation  or  by  any  other  means. 

He  assures  Hanoi — and  the  world— that  we 
seek  no  overthrow  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime,  no  military  base  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  we  stand  ready  to  give  enlarged 
assistance  to  any  cooperative  effort  in  which 
the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  would  collec- 
tively Join. 

The  President  is  saying  that  defending 
South  Vietnam  successfully  is  not  a  road  to 
war;  it  is  the  road  to  peace. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 

Apr.  12,  1965] 

U.S.  Letters  Help  Soviets 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  Moscow's  Prav- 

da,   the   official   news   organ    of   the   Soviet 

Communist  party.  Is  dealing  these  days  with 

American    attitudes    toward     the    Vietnam 

crisis? 

The  Issue  for  April  2  is  an  astounding  eye- 
opener,  and  It  makes  one  wonder  about  the 
naivete  of  Oregon's  off-beat  Democratic  Sen- 
ator, Wayne  Morse,  In  presenting  the  Soviets 
with  opportunities  for  scoring  a  major 
propaganda  triumph. 

What  has  happened  is  that  a  number  ol 
letters  to  Senator  Morse  from  his  admirers 
and  supporters  have  turned  up  in  Pravda 
as  grist  for  the  Communist  peace  propa- 
ganda mill.  The  letters  are  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

A  man  from  San  Francisco  writes  Morse 
that  todav  the  "supreme  manifestation  of  pa- 
triotlsm  Is  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment." Someone  from  Detroit  accuses  Lyn- 
don Johnson  of  following  the  policy  of  that 
maniac,  Goldwater,  In  southeast  Asia. 
prefers  imprisonment 
An  abject  fellow  from  a  town  In  Indiana 
WTites  that  "If  my  country  demands  my 
service  In  this  war,  I  would  prefer  imprison- 
ment. I  never  thought  that  the  day  would 
come  when  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  being  an  American.  But  that 
dav  has  arrived." 

Pravda  has  printed  the  names  of  Senator 
Morse's  correspondents.  I  refrain  from  pass- 
ing them  along  because  I  assume  that  most 
of  the  letter  writers  would,  on  due  reflection, 
be  ashamed  of  the  antl-Amerlcan  use  to 
which  their  words  have  been  put.  (He  as- 
sumes too  much. ) 

The  Russian  reporter  who  has  used  the  let- 
ters to  Senator  Morse  is  S.  Vishnevsky.  That 
Mr  Vishnevsky  is  a  partisan  distorter  of  the 
worst  order  is  proved  by  the  use  he  has  made, 
in  the  same  Pravda  issue  of  April  2,  of  a 
column  wTltten  by  my  colleague,  William  S. 
White. 

In  the  particular  column  In  question  Mr. 
White  poured  scorn  on  the  handful  of  pro- 
fessionally anti-American  Americans  who 
continually  run  down  their  country,  calling 
It  "ugly  America,"  "guilty  America,"  and  so 
on  But  Mr.  Vishnevsky,  Ignoring  the  whole 
thrust  and  meaning  of  the  White  column, 
quoted  selected  bits  from  it  to  prove  that 
America  is  Indeed  a  guilty  nation. 

True  enough.  Senator  Morse  did  not  hand 
the  correspondence  directly  to  the  Russian 
reporter.  The  letters  may  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

It  is  one  thing  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
against  White  House  policy  as  part  of  a  great 
debate  over  the  issue  of  American  interest  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  Isn't  it  something  else 
again  to  make  presumably  private  letters 
available  for  use  by  anybody? 

U.S.  popular  feeling 
Can  you  Imagine  the  embarrassment  that 
would  "have  been  caused  back  In  1940  to 
patriotic  members  of  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee if  their  letters  to  Congressmen  had 
found  their  first  news  exploitation  In  Dr. 
Goebbels"  press  in  Berlin? 


We  may  be  sure  that  Senator  Morse 
wanted  his  mail  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  White  House,  but  S.  Vishnevsky  stresses 
the  point  that  none  of  these  letters  have 
been  published  in  local  papers. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Americans,  including 
Oregonians  who  voted  for  him,  are  ashamed 
of  Senator  Morses  naivete  In  permitting 
Russians  to  be  misled  about  popular  feeling 
in  the  United  States. 

The  polls  indicate  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  have  backed  Lyndon  Johnson's 
policy  of  standing  by  our  promises  to  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

In  helping  to  pass  along  to  the  Russian 
people  the  palpable  lie  that  America  as  a 
whole  is  ashamed  about  honoring  Its  com- 
mitments Senator  Morse  may  be  doing  his 
own  cause  of  peace  a  great  disservice. 

For  wars  are  most  likely  to  come  when 
great  powers  misread  each  other's  minds. 

Greeley,  Colo., 

April  17,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  the  honor  to 
receive  your  regular  newsletters.  I  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  I  am  dismayed  at  what  is  going 
on  there,  and  feel  that  our  Government's 
position  and  actions  are  reprehensible.  The 
idea  of  our  bombing  raids  with  numbers  of 
planes  against  a  nation,  which  by  news  ac- 
counts has  almost  no  fighting  air  force.  Our 
punishment  of  North  Vietnam  it  seems  to  me 
is  out  of  proportion  to  what  they  have  done 
and  will  be  useless. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Gertrude  E.  Jacobs. 


YoRBA  Linda,  Calif.. 

April  16,  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  do  not  wish  to  smother 
you  with  stupid  and  vain  compliments,  but 
i  do  wish  to  commend  you. 

I  support  vou  100  percent  on  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  won- 
derful job  vou  and  Mr.  Gruzning  are  doing 
in  fighting  the  warhawks.  Whether  you  suc- 
ceed or  not,  I  know  you  will  know  you  have 
fought  the  good  fight. 
Yours  truly. 

Bob  Blaik. 

Clearwater.  Fla., 

April  16.  1965. 
Senator  W.\yne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  have  written  the  President  about  bomb- 
ing In  North  Vietnam. 

Please  keep  up  vour  opposition. 

Mrs.  Isabel  S.  Cl.\rk. 

April  17.  1950. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Again  I  wish  to  ex. 
press  my  appreciation  of  your  strong  stand 
against  our  military  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
your  comments  on  the  President's  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

I  am  glad  to  have  heard  your  excellent 
speech  on  the  same  campus  several  weeks 
earlier. 

Verv  sincerely. 

LnJ-iAN  M.  Kloppel. 

April  14,  1965. 

Dear    Senator:    By   passing   the   Vietnam 

resolution.  Congress  abdicated  constitutional 

responsibilities,  and  gave  President  Johnson 

power   greater   than   De  XiauUe's   or   Khru- 

■    shchev's. 

When  people  protest  Johnson's  war.  Con- 
gress  replies  It  has  no  further  control  over 
the  situation  and  washes  its  hands  of  It. 
Who  then,  are  the  people  to  petition? 

A  mounting  disaster,  the  foolish  work  of 
President      Johnson,      appears      irreversible 
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unless  Congress  acts  to  take  back  the  powers 
so  casually  handed  over. 
Yours, 

•'  George  Chalden. 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Dear  Senator  I^^rse:  We  make  an  urgent 
plea  for  your  continued  effort  for  United  Na- 
tions intervention  in  Vietnam. 

Lesley  McCormack. 
Tom  Ross£N. 

We  support  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and 
immediate  application  of  U  Thant's  formula 
for  negotiations. 

Nina  Graboi. 

Michael  Graboi. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  the  support  that  you  have  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Please  continue  to  uphold  peaceful  means 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.    We  need  more  peo- 
ple like  you  that  want  to  see  worldwide  peace. 
I  appreciate  your  Interest  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Charles  Meade. 

Teaneck,  N.J., 

April  17. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  May  I  express  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  to  clearly  reflect  the  Viet- 
namese situation  to  the  American  people. 

After  studying  the  facts  leading  up  to  to- 
day, I  am  really  appalled  and  ashamed  of 
American  foolish  and  harmful  policy.  I  did 
think  President  Johnson  would  see  the  light, 
but  apparently  if  he  does  he's  hiding  it. 

I  only  hope  that  his  leadership  is  gaged 
to  draw  the  greatest  backing,  to  enable  him 
to  guide  oxu*  p>olicy  In  a  more  intelligent  and 
hvunane  way. 

I  know  that  you  and  other  Government 
leaders  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
have  the  United  States  adopt  policies  de- 
signed to  lead  us  into  more  idealistic  action 
than  we  sometimes  follow,  in  particular 
strengthening  the  UN. 
Sincerely, 

Bena  Kamena. 

Grove  Cmr,  Ohio. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  We  appreciate  the  stand 
you  have  taken  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  a  savior  in  times  past  for 
many  small  nations  I  know,  and  sometimes 
I  wonder  if  the  war  is  justified  in  Vietnam. 
Communism  is  a  terrible  thing  if  the  re- 
ports are  true,  but  we  must  work  for  peace 
sometime,  so  why  not  now. 

Alma  E.  Taylor. 


Tannersville,  N.Y.» 

April  15,  i965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  my 
cordial  good  wishes  for  a  blessed  Easter. 
They  are  accompanied  by  the  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  speak  and  act  against  pro- 
longation of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  My  friends 
and  I  are  with  you  wholeheartedly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mariqutta  Platov. 

Feminine  Touch 
Editor,  The  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record: 
To    all    American    women    under    40    and 
over,    married   or   single,    with   children    or 
without,  housewives,  or  Jobholders,  organized 
or    unorganized,   churched    or   unchurched, 
plain  or  fancy:  we  have  something  valuable. 
Social  scientists  are  saying  that  we  have 
qualities  superior  to  the   male's — Intuition, 
adaptability,       resourcefulness,       ingenuity, 
peacekeeping    and    negotiating    ability,    pa- 
tience, tact,  understanding,  and  compassion. 
They  are  even  saying  that  women  should  be 


represented  in  the  councils  of  decisionmak- 
ing, since  men  have  brought  the  solution 
of  conflict  by  war  to  its  limits. 

If  President  Johnson  happened  to  be 
Madam  President,  his  Intuition  (defined  by 
H.  L.  Mencken  as  a  sharp  and  accurate  per- 
ception of  reality)  would  have  told  him  that 
chemicals  are  being  used  to  gas  innocent 
villagers  in  Vietnam.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  President  needs  an  overwhelming  dose 
of  feminine  persuasion  to  counteract  the 
effect  the  warhawks  have  had  on  him.  He 
finally  Identified  himself  with  those  try- 
ing to  put  Negroes  on  a  par  with  whites; 
he  could  finally  identify  himself  with  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  are  appalled 
at  our  militant  action  In  Vietnam. 
United  States  officials  even  admit  that  most 
Vietnamese  people  don't  want  us  In  their 
country.  We  certainly  aren't  making  the 
world  a  better  place  for  them.  And  we  are 
defying  the  United  Nations,  our  own  re- 
peated verbalizations  that  the  best  hope 
for  peace  lies  In  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  urgent  pleas  to  negotiate  coming  from 
Secretary-General  U.  Thant  and  countless 
other  statesmen  and  leaders. 

President  Johnson  will  listen  If  hundreds 
of  women  will  take  the  time  to  write  a  short 
but  urgent  note  expressing  their  concern. 
When  casualty  lists  start  coming  In  together 
with  other  evidence  that  we  are  Involved  in 
a  brutal  war — worse  than  the  suffering  going 
on  dovvTi  South — damage  will  be  great.  For 
years  we  shall  have  to  compensate  for 
our  foolish  and  harmful  ways. 

Mrs.  Rena  Kamena. 

Teaneck,  N.J. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

Easter  Sunday. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Easter  greetings  to 
you — a  man  of  peace.  Please  continue  to 
resist  the  Insane  and  criminal  policy  of  the 
"war  howls"  In  our  Government  In  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Yoiu*  recent  piece  In  the  New 
York  Times  was  the  most  Intelligent  and 
hvunane  article  by  anyone  In  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  on  you 
and  mothers  like  me  look  to  you  as  a  leader 
out  of  this  terrible,  cruel  war  we  are  sacri- 
ficing our  sons  to  In  Vietnam. 

Help  sanity  to  prevail. 
Sincerely, 

RTTTH  G.  Philips. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

April  18.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  written  to 
the  President  asking  for  the  immediate 
cease  fire  negotiations  on  Vietnam  and  the 
adoption  of  U  Thant  formula  in  further 
talks. 

It  seems  logical  that  the  cessation  of  our 
air  raids  on  North  Vietnam  should  be  the 
logical  prerequisite  to  any  meaningful  diplo- 
matic activity.  •• 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anatol  Kovarsky. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

April  16, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  written  to 
President  Johnson  the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  loyal  taxpayer 
and  registered  Democrat  I  wish  to  protest 
your  action  in  Vietnam.  Please  stop  the 
bombings  and  killings.  Only  you  can  stop 
the  war  and  I  pray  that  you  will  have  the 
courage  to  do  it  immediately. 

"In  protest. 

"P.S.  To  Presidential  staff:  Do  not  bother 
to  acknowledge  this  letter  but  instead  mall 


It  on  to  Mr.  McNamara  or  Dean  Rusk  to 
read." 

My  letter  to  you  is  to  thank  you  for  youi 
clear  stand  on  Vietnam  and  to  let  you  kno^ 
that  I  am  a  solid  supporter  of  yours  here 
in  Berkeley.  I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge 
you  to  continue  your  very  fine  work  in  the 
Senate  and  to  tell  you  that  many  are  begin, 
ning  to  take  notice  of  your  views  here  in 
Berkeley  because  the  national  syndicated  col- 
umnists  (for  and  against  you)  are  mention- 
ing you.    More  power  to  you. 

Please  let  me  know  If  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  here  In  Berkeley  to  help  you.  U 
letters  help  I  will  gladly  write  to  congres- 
sional members,  etc.  Do  protest  marches 
around  the  White  House  do  any  good? 
What  can  the  concerned  citizen  do  that  will 
help  stop  all  this  Vietnam  madness? 
Yours  truly, 

Babrara  Leighlt, 
Mrs.  John  B. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  16,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  world  already 
knows  our  military  strength.  Now  let  us 
show  our  moral  strength  by  (1)  Immediate 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam;  (2)  Immediate  use  of 
U  Thant  formula  for  negotiations. 
Very  truly, 

Mrs.  H.  Betty  Salpetzh. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

April  17. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,        , 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mokse:  I  recently  came 
across  some  historical  material  about  the  ori- 
gins of  World  War  n  which  I  think  are  ex- 
tremely topical  In  our  own  times.  The  en- 
closed article,  which  appeared  in  the  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  Daily  News,  resulted  from  this. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  Sir  Robert  Vansittart  was 
right,  that  the  free  world  should  rearm 
against  nazlsm.  But  until  now  I  had  no  idea 
that  Sir  Robert's  thinking  was  so  far  off  base, 
so  Impractical,  so  useless.  In  owe  own  era, 
Sir  Robert  would  be  a  "hawk." 

But,  I  think,  a  "hawk"  should  do  more 
than  to  lead  his  people  to  war— he  should 
weigh  the  consequences  of  his  advocacy.  Sir 
Robert,  obviously,  did  not. 

As  to  the  sorry  role  played  by  Ian  Colvln, 
"the  man  who  started  the  war,"  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  If  we  don't  have  his  likes 
whispering  Into  the  ears  of  our  "hawks"  to- 
day. If  the  quality  of  the  Information  he 
gave  In  1939  had  not  been  so  completely 
VTTong,  the  mutual  defense  pact  with  Poland 
might  not  have  been  concluded.  Yet,  I  ask 
myself,  was  this  bad?  It  was,  after  all,  the 
only  morally  correct  step  taken  by  the 
Anglo-French  entente  In  those  dismally  im- 
moral days. 

Still,  it  Is  hard  to  say  that  our  own  politi- 
cal calculations  In  southeast  Asia  are  based 
on  firmer  ground. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Stephen  G.  Esratl 


[From  the  Port  Clinton-Oak  Harbor  (Ohio) 
Dally  News,  Apr.  14,  1965) 
Steve  Looks  at  the  News 
(By  Steve  Esratl) 
What  might  be  called  "The  Secret  History 
of  the  Origins  of  World  War  II"  is  still  being 
written. 

With  each  publication  of  memoirs,  eacn 
new  snippet  of  previously  unknown  Inior- 
mation,  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  slowly  falls  into 
a  discernible  whole. 

But  the  entire  story  remains  to  be  told  as 
the  governments  release  their  official  papers 
In  drips  and  drabs. 
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One  man  who  played  a  large  role  In  at- 
tempting to  rearm  Britain  throughout  the 
period  of  Hitler's  ascendancy  was  Sir  Robert 
Vansittart,  a  man  who  performed  as  a  20th 
century  counterpart  of  Rome's  Cato  (who  re- 
oeatedly  told  the  Roman  Senate,  "Delenda 
est  Corthago,"  or  "Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed"). 

Vansittart  was  permanent  undersecretary 
of  the  Foreign  Office  from  1930  to  1937.  He 
clearly  saw  the  threat  of  German  rearma- 
ment and,  as  captured  German  records  now 
show,  repeatedly  exaggerated  the  actual  Ger- 
man  state  of  preparedness. 

But  Vansittart  was  satisfied,  like  Cato,  to 
make  bleating  sounds.  He  warned.  He 
prophesied  doom.  But  he  had  no  plan  with 
which  the  free  world  would  defend  Itself 
against  the  threat  of  Nazi  supremacy. 

In  fact,  Vansittart  was  the  godfather  of 
the  Hoare-Laval  Treaty  which  helped  doom 
the  only  chance  the  free  world  had  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Nazi-Fascist  threat. 

The  time  was  when  the  Fascisti  invaded 
Ethiopia,  Forty-two  nations  agreed  to  con- 
demn Mussolini's  aggression  and  to  apply 
sanctions  under  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant. 

In  a  famous  speech.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
British  foreign  secretary,  pledged  that  Britain 
would  stend  by  the  convenant.  But,  instead, 
he  had  come  "to  an  agreement  with  French 
Premier  Pierre  Laval  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Sanctions  were  not  applied  and  poison 
gas  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  then  still  British,  in  unlimited  quan- 
tity. 

By  May  1936,  the  Italians  had  captured 
Addis  Ababa  and  the  world  had  stood  by  as 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  had  appealed  In  vain 
to  the  League. 

What  Hoare  and  Laval  had  agreed  to  was 
predicated  on  Vanslttart's  theoretical  and 
completely  impractical  theory  that  the  great 
democracies  could  stop  Nazi  conquests  In 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  1936,  Vansittart  wrote:  "We  should  do 
all  we  can  to  secure  better  treatment  of  Ger- 
man minorities  (in  non-German  countries). 
And  I  would  certainly  dispose  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  Germany's  favor.  And  I 
would  restore  her  colonies  to  Germany.  In 
return  for  these  offers  we  should  extract 
from  Germany  a  return  to  Geneva  disarma- 
ment and  a  formal  renunciation  of  any  ter- 
ritorial designs  In  Europe,  Including  alms 
at  absorptions  of  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia." 

Commented  the  British  historian  A,  J.  P. 
Taylor:  "This  was  curious  advice.  Great 
Britain  and  presumably  France  were  to  give 
way  to  Germany  over  the  colonies,  where  they 
were  comparatively  strong,  and  were  to  re- 
sist her  over  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia, 
which  they  had  no  means  of  doing." 

And  so  the  Germans  remilitarized  the 
Rhlneland  without  objection  from  the  British 
or  French.  Next,  they  forced  the  unification 
of  -Austria  with  Germany.  You  know  the 
rest. 

The  hope  of  the  time  was  in  collective  se- 
curity under  the  League.  But  Vansittart  was 
the  man  who  destroyed  the  League  by  being 
the  real  brains  behind  the  Hoare-Laval 
Treaty.  The  idea  behind  this  treachery 
against  Ethiopia  was  that  It  could  buy  the 
friendship  of  Mussolini. 
And  so  Britain  ended  up  fighting  alone. 
Playing  a  peculiar  part  In  all  this  was  a 
British  newsman  stationed  In  Berlin,  Ian 
Colvin,  Sfr  Winston  Churchill  pinned  ever- 
lasting fame  on  Colvln  by  calling  him  "The 
man  who  started  the  war." 

The  time  was  1939.  British  ministers  con- 
sulted Colvin  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
British  guarantee  to  defend  the  borders  of 
Poland  against  German  aggression  (a  moral 
guarantee  that  could  not  be  exercised  though 
the  Rhlneland  could  have  been  defended.) 
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The  Polish  Pact  was  made  known  March 
31,  1939.  The  Invasion  of  Poland  began 
Sept.  1, 1939. 

Here  is  what  Colvln  told  the  British  minis- 
ters in  March : 

"The  Germans  may  attack  the  Poles  to- 
morrow, the  next  day,  the  day  after.  In  a 
week."  (He  gave  March  28  as  the  most  likely 
date.) 

Colvin  is  said,  by  Taylor,  to  have  told  the 
ministers  that  Hitler  was  unpopular  In  Ger- 
many because  of  his  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue  attacks  of  Nov.  9,  1938. 
Many  German  officers  were  said  to  have  been 
eager  to  overthrow  Hitler. 

"A  British  guarantee  to  Poland  would  help 
Hitler's  opponents  within  Germany.  The 
guarantee  was  duly  given.  It  committed 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  fight  for  a 
country  which  they  could  not  aid;  It  de- 
stroyed such  slight  chance  as  there  was  of 
alliance  with  Soviet  Russia.  Yet  there  had 
been  no  German  preparations  for  an  attack 
on  Poland;  there  had  not  even  been  a  deci- 
sion by  Hitler  to  go  against  Poland;  there  was 
no  effective  movement  against  Hitler  In 
Germany,"  Taylor  writes  of  Colvin's  advice. 

Why  write  about  these  almost  forgotten 
events  today? 

We,  too,  have  our  hawks  and  ovir  doves. 
We  have  our  foreign  correspondents  who  re- 
port what  one  side  or  the  other  wants  to 
read.  We  have  highly  placed  officials  who 
have  been  predicting  the  withdrawal  of 
Americans  from  Vietnam  after  a  victory  that 
recedes  further  Into  the  future  every  day. 

Who  will  earn  the  title  as  "the  man  who 
started  World  War  HI?" 

Arlington,  Va., 

April  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  For  the  past  few 
months  I  have  followed  your  statements  over 
television  and  In  the  newspapers,  regarding 
our  presence  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  yoxu: 
position  Is  correct  and  that  we  should  not 
be  there,  and  want  to  encourage  you  to  con- 
tinue to  express  your  views. 
Very  trxxly  yours, 

Glennon  N.  Mesnier. 

Harwich  Port,  Mass., 

April  17, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
courage  and  Initiative  In  asserting  your  con- 
gressional prerogative  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers and  immorality  of  our  war  in  Vietnam. 
May  you  press  on  with  all  vigor  to  halt 
these  bombings  before  we  have  reached  the 
"point  of  no  return." 
Sincerely, 

Iona  S.  FitzGerald, 
Mrs.  H.S. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

April  15.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  support  you  and 
Senator  Gritening  In  yovu-  opposition  to  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  We  should  never  have  gone 
in,  we  should  not  have  stayed  In,  we  should 
get  out.  Like  It  or  not,  there  can  be  no  peace 
unless  we  agree  to  leave.  If  we  refuse,  the 
fighting  will  continue  until  we  either  escalate 
the  situation  Into  a  major  debacle  or  a  major 
catastrophe.  We  cannot  win.  I  oppose  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  because  (1)  It 
won't  have  the  Intended  effect;  (2)  It's  In- 
humane; (3)  It  could  lead  to  World  War  ni. 
In  general,  am  highly  critical  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  most  unhappy  with  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers. 
Sincerely, 

Woody  Banes. 

PS. — I  call  your  lu-gent  attention  to  the 
April  12  issue  of  the  Nation  pertaining  to 
the  appalling  scandal  In  foreign  aid  to  Iran. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
^  April  19.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
forthright,  courageous,  and  thoughtful  com- 
ments and  statements  on  Vietnam.  Power  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Eleanor  and  Bill  Beainahd. 


A  Statement  by  the  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting 
OF  Friends  (Conservative) 
We  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  develop- 
ments In  South  Vietnam.  The  increasing 
casualties  of  Vietnamese  on  both  sides  and 
of  Americans  fill  our  hearts  with  sorrow. 
The  cruelty  of  using  Incendiary  bombs  In- 
discriminately over  a  whole  region  causes 
anguish,  horror,  and  shame. 

These  methods  of  warfare,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  United  States  combatant  forces,  and 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  seem  to  us 
breaches  of  International  law,  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  especially  of  the  Ge- 
neva accord  of  1954  which  the  United  States 
promised  to  respect. 

We  urge  our  Government  and  our  coiin- 
trymen  to  reconsider  their  present  attitudes, 
to  ask  for  an  Immediate  ceasefire,  and  to 
start  negotiations  toward  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment on  a  broad  popular  basis  with  mu- 
tual guaranty  of  amnesty  to  members  of  the 
previously  warring  factions.  We  hope  for 
neutralization  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
former  French  Indo-Chinese  Federation  un- 
der the  guaranty  of  all  the  states  which 
signed  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations.  We  also  urge 
generous  support  of  far  reaching  regional 
development  plans  by  all  the  powers,  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
close  economic  association  between  North 
Vietnam  and  a  South  Vietnamese  state.  In- 
dependent from,  but  friendly  to  her  neigh- 
bor   to    the    north. 

If  peace  Is  our  goal  we  have  to  realize 
that  true  peace  can  never  be  reached  by  vio- 
lence. 

Even  an  almost  Impossible  victory  In  the 
civil  war  by  our  present  and  extended  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam,  and  the  employment 
of  large  American  land  forces  could  only 
bring  about  an  Insecure  absence  of  open 
hostilities.  Also  there  Is  the  threat  of  al- 
most certain  Intervention  of  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  armies  If  we  extend  the 
war  too  far. 

True  peace  can  only  be  achieved  through 
understanding  and  cooperation  toward  goals 
which  further  the  Interests  common  to  all 
concerned.  The  United  Nations'  secretary 
general's  proposal  for  a  Vietnamese  peace 
conference  Included  plans  for  utilizing  the 
United  Nations'  Special  Fund  project  for  the 
Lower  Mekong  River  Basin  as  one  of  the 
bases  for  opening  negotiations.  It  Is  not  too 
late  yet  to  accept  this  suggestion,  and  to  \ise 
our  monev,  Infiuence  and  technical  skUl  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  Indo  Chinese  re- 
gion and  Thailand,  Instead  of  squandering 
them  In  a  lost  civil  war. 

On  behalf  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends    (Conservative), 

Sara  Emmons, 

Interim  Clerk. 


Oxford,  Ohio, 

April  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  I  have  followed  with  consider- 
able Interest  In  your  pronouncements  on  the 
situation  In  southeast  Asia.  I  agree  with 
your  sentiments  In  many  Instances  and  offer 
my  support  for  you.  Certainly  scxnethlng 
must  be  done  at  the  earliest  moment. 
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I  am  wondering  if  you  maintain  a  mailing 
list  for  newsletters  to  your  constituents.  If 
so.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  having  my 
name  placed  on  such  a  list  so  that  I  may  fol- 
low your  views  on  Vietnam  and  other  issues 
more  closely. 

My  sincerest  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  representing  your  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

David  Jerome  Refth. 

Cambridge,  M.\ss.. 

April  16.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  concerned  Amer- 
ican citizen,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  your  courageous  and  perceptive  op- 
position to  the  present  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Your  presence  in  the  Senate  is  a  heartening 
comfort  to  those  who  feel  the  present  mili- 
tary involvement  both  imjust  and  inhumane. 
With  sincerest  respect. 

Cocrade  Jaffe. 

Bridgewater.  Mass., 

April  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Just  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  let  you  know  that  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  your  views  on  the  Vietnam 
struggle. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people,  though  inarticulate,  share  these  views. 

May  we  soon  see  an  end  to  this  murderous 
business  which  has  brought  unspeakable 
havoc  to  a  long-tortured  people  and  which, 
if  unchecked,  can  involve  all  of  us  in  ruin. 

Thank  heavens,  we  have  a  few  men  in  Con- 
gress who.  like  you,  are  not  afraid  to  take  a 
stand.  I  predict  that  as  the  chorus  of  oppo- 
sition to  present  policies  swell  (and  it  is 
swelling)  you  will  find  yourselves  joined  by 
some  of  the  more  timid  who  perhaps  feel  as 
you  do  but  lack  the  courage  to  say  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  W.  Richter. 


Claremont  Men's  College. 
Claremont.  Calif:.  April  18. 1965. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Like  a  good  many 
of  my  friends  I  find  myself  wondering  if 
our  behavior  in  Vietnam  is  really  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  If  the  United  States  is  in 
danger  is  this  place  the  most  advantageous 
place  to  make  a  stand  against  our  attkckers? 
If,  as  some  allege  the  troubles  in  Vietnam  are 
In  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  is  it  in  our  in- 
terest that  we  should  be  intervening  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  a  civil  war  in  a  small 
country  several  thousand  miles  away? 

I  am  not  in  the  least  anxious  for  us  to  be 
In  a  war  but  if  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  be  in  one  should  we  not  go  through  the 
formality  suggested  by  our  Constitution  In 
regard  to  such  matters;  i.e.,  have  Congress 
declare  war? 

Much  general  discussion  of  the  incredible 
news  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam 
ends  on  a  note  of  uncertainty  because  many 
of  us  feel  uncertain  about  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  the  news  we  are  receiving. 
Should  not  Congress  ask  for  more  news  and 
more  complete  news  and  share  it  with  the 
public? 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Smfth. 


Evansville,  Ind., 

April  17,1965. 
Hon.  R.  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Since  receiving  your 
letter  and  speech  concerning  Vietnam.  I  have 
been  intending  to  write.  The  news  broad- 
casts about  more  than  20,000  students  dem- 
onstrating in  Washington  against  the  Viet- 
namese war  pushed  me  into  expressing  my 
agreement  with  their  viewpoint. 

I  hope  that  my  beloved  country  will  aban- 
don this  cowardly  policy  of  bombing  Viet- 
namese. Surely  there  can  never  be  any 
worthwhile  objective  gained  from  such  ac- 
tions. Oxir  children  and  grandchildren  will 
have  to  reap  the  hate  from  this  as  surely 
as  Americans  today  reap  the  hate  sowed 
by  slavery  and  serfdom  in  our  own  country. 

Furthermore,  the  military  superiority  that 
enables  us  to  attack  Asians  with  no  fear  of 
retaliation  upon  our  homeland  will  not  last 
forever.  Already  the  Chinese  test  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  many  who  voted  for 
you  when  I  say  that  the  various  viewpoints 
of  Senators  Morse,  Gruening,  McGovern, 
and  FuLBRiGHT  (to  a  lesser  degree),  are  more 
to  our  liking  than  those  expressed  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  yourself  and  Senator  Bayh. 

In  fact  your  position,  and  that  of  the 
President,  remind  me  of  ex-Senators  Jenner, 
Capehart,  Goldwater.  and  ex-Congressman 
Bruce.  I  believe  that  both  Indiana  and 
the  Nation  have  progressed  to  a  point  where 
we  see  the  fallacy  of  negotiation  with  bombs 
and  bullets.  May  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  you  on  your  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  voting  rights  bill. 

My  wife  agrees,  generally,  with  my 
opinions. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  Oliker. 

P.S. — I  belong  to  no  radical  organizations, 
hold  a  white-collar  job  in  private  industry 
and  am  a  Democrat  generally.  This  is  my 
own  letter. 


Bronx,  N.Y., 
April  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  one,  of  many  Americans,  who 
is  becoming  more  and  more  alarmed  by  the 
policy  of  escalation  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  the 
policy  you  have  been  advocating  is  the  only 
one  that  can  bring  peace  to  area  and  avoid 
another  world  war.  I  have  written  to  the 
President,  my  Senators,  and  Congressman, 
asking  them  to  adopt  the  policies  you  have 
been  stating. 

You  have  my  full  siipport  in  the  stand  you 
are  taking  to  prevent  another  world  war. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Antonio  L.  Beonio. 


Waban,  Mass., 

April  18.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Applaud  your  efforts 
in  our  behalf  and  In  behalf  of  world  orga- 
nization and  peace. 

May  you  continue  your  effort  with  In- 
creased support  for  your  views  from  your 
colleagues. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Raymond  B.  Roberts. 


Houston,  Pa., 

April  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse: 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  opposing 
escalation  of  war  in  Vietnam.  Thinking 
Americans  are  dismayed.  We  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  President  honestly  believes 
he  is  doing  right. 

I  can  Imagine  you  are  discouraged  and 
think  you  stand  alone,  but  remember  God  Is 
always  on  the  side  of  right  and   peace. 

Neither  are  you  as  alone  as  you  may 
think.  The  Korean  war  is  still  In  our  mem- 
ories. We  were  afraid  of  an  atomic  war 
then — we  are  afraid  of  one  now. 

We  have  written  to  the  President  asking 
him  to  turn  away  from  military  advisers. 
Will  you  keep  trying  to  show  him  your  con- 
viction in  this  matter? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  H.  Wagner, 


Sacramento,  Calif., 

April  15,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Senator:  I  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  continuing  to  speak  out  In  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere  about  our  Indefensible 
policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

Since  there  are  so  few  voices  to  oppose 
that  policy,  we  urge  that  you  not  become 
discouraged,  but  continue  your  active  op- 
position to  our  strikes  against  nations  with 
whom  we  are  supposedly  at  peace.  We  pray 
that  you  continue  to  hammer  away  on  this 
every  week  or  every  day.  Each  time  some 
few  Americans  may  begin  to  think  and  to 
question.     This  Is  our  only  hope. 

With  heartfelt  gratitude.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  Goodwin  Daniels. 

Washington.  D.C, 

April  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Please  add  my  name 
to  those  who  concur  in  the  appeal  of  the 
Clergymen's  Emergency  Committee  for  Viet- 
nam of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  as 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  on  April  4. 
1965.  I  would  change  the  address  thereof 
to  Mr.  President:  In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  stop  It. 

Months  ago  President  Johnson  said  he  did 
not  want  to  get  us  into  war  with  600  million 
Chinese,  but  sometimes  the  right  hand  does 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  As 
of  this  moment.  Senators  Morse  and  McGov- 
ern are  the  true  statesmen  of  this  Nation 
and  in  the  pattern  of  the  greatest  world 
statepmen  of  my  time — the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Several  years  ago  in  a  letter  published  in 
a  local  newspaper,  I  could  have  been  the  first 
to  speak  of  an  accidental  war,  quoting  from 
Dr.  Freud's  "Clvlllatlon  and  Its  Discontents," 
published  more  than  30  years  ago,  in  which 
he  mentioned  man's  ability  to  wipe  out  the 
human  race.  Now  the  theme  Is  common- 
place. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  murder  of  Inno- 
cent people.  Including  Americans.  In  Vietnam 
is  but  a  war  of  words — the  battle  of  capital- 
ism versus  communism.  This  tragedy  could 
be  generated  only  by  unconscious  motivation 
(Freud)  and  high-level  abstraction  or  un- 
scientific communication  (Korzybski).  See 
my  "plaint."  "Interpersonal  Relationships- 
Sadness.  Alarm,  and  Chagrin."  pubUshed  by  a 
crusading  editor,  John  H.  Tobe,  in  the  Pro- 
voker, copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  A  state- 
ment of  my  background  Is  also  enclosed. 

I    hereby    volunteer    my    services    (and  I 
would  refuse  payment)  in  any  manner  what- 
soever to  assist  you  In  making  a  contribu- 
tion toward  world  tranquillity. 
Respectfully, 

James  Edward  Hughes. 

P.S. — I  repeat  my  offer  of  volunteer  service. 

J.E.H. 


Books— To    Make    You    Think,    To   Bring 
You  Health.  To   Enlighten  and  Enter- 
tain 
interpersonal  relationships — sadness, 

alarm,  and  chagrin 
Any  conscionable  person  who  meditates  on 
current  Interpersonal  relationships  cannot 
but  be  sad— and  alarmed.  And  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Alfred  KorzybsU 
and  Sigmund  Freud  must  also  feel  chagrin 
that  much  of  so-called  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man  therein  might  be  due.  In  large  measure, 
to  the  Ignoring  of  their  concepts. 

Millions  have  known  about  Freud's  basic 
contribution  as  to  tricks  played  by  the  sub- 
conscious, although   few  are  aware  that  i 
his  "Civilization  and  Its  Discontents,"  pub- 
lished   In     1930.    he    then    thought    m&ri 
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had  discovered  the  means  of  destroying  him- 
self "to  the  last  man"  and  decision  rested  on 
"struggle  between  Eros  and  Death,  between 
the  instincts  of  life  and  the  instincts  of 
destruction." 

Probably  fewer  are  acquainted  with  the 
communication  concepts  of  Count  Korzybski. 
He  came  to  this  country  prior  to  the  Second 
World  War,  did  work  with  patients  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  and  wrote  extensively 
about  our  errors  in  the  transmission  of 
thought.  Including  "Science  and  Sanity"  of 
over  1.000  pages. 

As  Freudian  ideology  furnishes  guides  to 
greater  individual  insight,  such  as  In  aware- 
ness of  projection,  identification,  and  trans- 
ference new  Ideas  on  communication  are 
made  available  by  this  Polish  mathemati- 
cian aimed  at  avoiding  statements  which  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  reality,  which 
can  cause  illness,  and  which  facilitate  de- 
tection of  such  errors  in  others.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  if  statesmen  had  understood 
the  utterances  of  Hitler  the  carnage  wrought 
by  that  sick  person  might  have  been  avoided. 

"it  would  be  futile  herein  to  attempt  any 
summarv  of  Korzybskl's  formulations.  Man 
does  not  readilv  change  his  heritage  of  val- 
ues and  any  attempt  to  explain  his  work 
meets  with  some  of  the  same  errors  In  think- 
ing which  he  tried  to  eradicate.  But  one 
of  his  most  Important  contributions  was  his 
emphasis  on  unwitting  piling  of  abstraction 
on  abstraction  until  there  Is  such  polarity  of 
words  m  communication  that  group  conflict 
is  almost  beyond  man's  ability  to  under- 
stand, let  alone  settle.  Such  either 'or  ap- 
proach, whether  it  be  in  terms  of  liberal  con- 
servative. Negroes/whites,  freedom/slavery, 
et  al.,  harms  the  health  of  humanity  and  re- 
tards the  beneficient  evolution  of  culture. 

Notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  scien- 
tific achievement  in  other  fields,  there  ap- 
pears to  be.  Indeed,  cause  for  sadness,  alarm. 
and  chagrin  about  man's  relationships  with 
his  fellow  man.  Unscientific  communication 
could  be  the  most  important  factor  in  a 
"struggle  between  Eros  and  Death." 

James  Edward  Hughes. 


James  Edward  Hughes 

Entered  Federal  service  as  stenographer 
and  (following  graduation  from  Georgetown 
University  Law  School)  advanced  to  classifi- 
cation of' trial  attorney.  Fifteen  years  with 
Navy  Department  as  head  of  correspondence 
section  (including  mall  for  signature  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  ghost  writer,  and 
auditor.  Ten  years  with  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  doing 
State  law  compilations  and  medico-legal 
WTiting  (including  brochure  on  eugenic- 
sterilization  laws  and  decisions),  admission 
of  first  narcotic-addict  patients  to  hospitals, 
and  as  Legal  Adviser.  Twenty-three  years 
with  Solicitor  of  Labor  on  Davis-Bacon, 
Walsh-Healey.  Fair  Labor  Standards,  and 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Acts.  Author  of  articles,  letters, 
and  book  reviews. 

Admitted  to  practice  before  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  but  not  In  practice. 

Office  activities:  Elected  member,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Appeals  Board:  president  (two 
terms),  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  lodge;  delegate,  two  national  con- 
ventions and  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment, A.F.G.E.;  president,  relief  association; 
chairman  of  supervisory  committee  (audit) 
and  member  of  board  of  directors.  Federal 
Credit  Unions;  charter  president,  bridge 
club. 

Other  activities:  Instructor  in  social  legis- 
lation, Washington  School  of  Psychiatry: 
Advisory  Board,  Santa  Barbara  Socialization 
Institute;  courses  In  WSP,  General  Semantics 
at  Department  of  Agriculture  Extension 
School,  Public  Service  Broadcasting  at 
American  University;  board  member.  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Fluoridation;  pres- 
ident (two  terms)    Capital  City  Chess  Club 


(duplicate  bridge);  vice  president.  Rock 
Creek  Golf  Club. 

Former  member:  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, National  Lawyers  Guild,  American 
Judicature  Society,  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology,  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Psychiatry,  Beaver  Dam  (now 
Prince  Georges)  Country  Club,  Manor  Coun- 
try Club. 

Member:  Federal  Bar  Association,  National 
Lawyers  Club,  Georgetown  University  Alumni 
Association  of  Washington,  D.C,  Interna- 
tional Society  for  General  Semantics, 
(Friend)  the  Minority  of  One,  the  World 
Peace  Broadcasting  Foundation  (participat- 
ing), Washington  Educational  Television 
Association  (sponsoring),  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society  (life).  Soil  Association 
(London),  Washington  Natural  Hygiene  So- 
ciety, National  Kidney  Foundation.  National 
Travel  Club,  Boys  Club  of  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice, District  of  Columbia,  Honorary  Citizen 
of  Boys  Town,  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  District  of  Columbia 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  American  Contract 
Bridge  League  (master),  Brooke  Manor 
Country  Club,  Hook  and  Slice  Club,  Rock 
Creek  Golf  Club,  Capital  City  Chess  Club. 


Alhambra,  Calif., 

April  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Having  been  a  long- 
time admirer  of  your  political  actions  and 
utterances,  particularly  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
I  felt  constrained  to  write  you  and  give  you 
some  of  my  ideas  on  the  problems  perplexing 
our  Nation  and  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  world  Is  going  through  -one  of  those 
cataclysmic  changes  that  have  marked  the 
history  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  time.  Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  now  the 
United  States  have  and  are  still  trying  to 
rule  the  world.  Slavery,  from  absolute 
through  serfdom  and  chattel  to  economic  or 
wage,  has  been  the  lot  of  the  workers  through 
all  history.  The  right  of  the  strong  and 
cunning  to  exploit  the  weak  and  simple  has 
always  been  part  of  the  law  and  morality  of 
all  ruling  nations  and  peoples.  We  are  now 
going  through  an  era  when  the  workers  and 
little  people  of  the  world  are  demanding  a 
change.  They  Insist  that  their  labor  be  ap- 
plied to  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all,  instead  of  for 
the  private  profit  of  those  who  have  In  some 
manner  taken  possession  of  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  some 
verses  that  I  believe  tells  the  story;  "The 
March  of  the  Hungry  Men." 

In  view  of  your  expressed  views  on  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  I  am  also  enclosing  my 
observations  on  the  speech  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  subject  before  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  group.  I  contend 
they  are  based  on  facts  and  the  logical  con- 
clusions arising  from  them.  It  Is  appalling 
that  more  people  do  not  see  where  we  are 
heading  and  what  Is  being  done  to  us  under 
the  guise  of  seeking  peace  and  freedom.  We 
are  so  brainwashed  that  most  of  us  freeze 
into  spells  of  fear  and  hatred  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  word  "communism."  It  Is  thus 
our  rulers  keep  us  quiet  while  they  borrow 
and  tax  us  Into  Insolvency,  waste  the  money 
on  unnecessary  military  splurges.  We  are 
told  we  now  have  enough  atomic  weapons 
to  kill  every  person  on  earth  25  times,  but 
we  are  spending  $56  billion  this  year  for 
more  military  might.  Perhaps  that  Is  why 
we  are  spending  more  billions  on  space  ex- 
ploration; we  must  And  some  other  people  to 
kill  In  order  to  keep  our  military  production  . 
going. 


Doesn't  the  present  military,  economic, 
and  political  program  of  our  rulers  give  one 
the  impression  we  are  a  nation  of  fools  gov- 
erned by  a  bunch  of  Imbeciles?  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  low  standards  and 
ethics  of  our  principles?  The  motivation  of 
economic  and  political  activities  Is  competi- 
tion. This  is  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Only 
the  strongest  and  most  cunning  can  succeed. 
All  of  ovir  businesses  and  professions  are  oper- 
ated on  that  basis.  "Caveat  emptor."  let  the 
buyer  beware  is  the  rule.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, every  State,  county,  city,  borough, 
or  other  municipal  unit  has  Inspectors,  in- 
vestigators, and  examiners  employed  to  keep 
the  operations  of  free  enterprise  merely  legal. 
There  Is  no  attempt  to  keep  them  moral  or 
ethical.  This  causes  operation  by  the  rule 
of  the  four  B's:  bull,  bluff,  bribery,  and  bru- 
tality. Think  It  over;  Isn't  this  the  way 
things  are  generally  done  under  our  system? 

I  am  also  enclosing  some  verses  on  the 
kind  of  political  campaign  we  are  inflicted 
with  these  days.  Each  side  tries  to  outdo 
the  other  In  its  denunciation  of  communism; 
or  tries  to  convict  the  opponent  of  friend- 
ship or  softness  toward  Communists.  In  the 
present  mental  and  emotional  condition  of 
our  people  that  is  usually  sufficient.  But 
the  fact  that  you  and  some  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress  are  telling  the 
truth  gives  us  hope  that  sense  and  reason 
may  be  restored  to  our  people.  Then  we  can 
have  a  Government  ruled  by  truth  and  jus- 
tice unclouded  by  a  fog  of  fear  and  hatred. 
But  I  am  afraid  as  long  as  we  are  trying  to 
mix  economic  royalty  with  political  democ- 
racy, the  ferment  caused,  as  In  all  ferments, 
will  bring  a  scum  to  the  top,  with  notable 
exceptions,  of  course.  Thank  you  for  letting 
me  bother  you.  With  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Cyrus  A.  Davis. 


Comments      About      President      Johnson's 
Speech  by  Cyrus  A.  Davis.  Alhambra.  Calif. 

Whoever  wrote  the  President's  speech  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  followed  closely  the  pre- 
cepts of  Machlavell's  political  doctrines  and 
Hitler's  big  lie.  It  was  a  magnificent  exhi- 
bition of  concealing  Intentions  with  words. 

First:  North  Vietnam,  which  is  not  attack- 
ing the  United  States,  but  being  bombed  by 
U.S.  planes,  can  have  peace  any  time  it  ac- 
cepts the  US,  terms.  These  are  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  right  to  give  or  allow 
the  transportation  of  any  and  all  assistance 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  who  are 
rebelling  against  the  puppet  government  we 
imposed  on  them,  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  agreement.  He  made  it  clear  and 
emphatic  that  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
fight  to  impose  a  government  favorable  to  us 
on  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  if  we  have 
to  fight  an  atomic  war  to  do  so.  The  rest 
of  the  speech  was  an  offer  of  bribes  to  those 
who  will  accept  that  kind  of  government. 

This  Is  an  example  of  Imperialist  tactics 
since  the  beginning  of  history.  As  long  as 
the  weak  accept  the  domination  of  the  strong 
on  the  strong's  terms,  they  can  have  peace. 
This  Is  known  as  Roman  peace  as  It  was  first 
named  during  the  reign  of  that  rapacious 
empire.  It  is  the  kind  of  peace  experienced 
by  a  man  who  is  prostrate,  with  a  robber 
sitting  astride  his  body  ransacking  his  pock- 
ets. As  long  as  he  submits  peacefully  he 
will  not  be  Injured.  In  fact,  he  may  have 
some  of  his  possessions  returned  to  him  as 
charity.  Charity  Is  a  salve  concocted  to  ease 
the  conscience  of  those  Inflicting  and  the 
pangs  of  those  suffering  Injustice. 

When  Vietnam  was  divided  Into  north 
and  south  nations,  by  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, it  was  agreed  that  no  foreign  govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  them.  They 
were  to  form  their  own  governments  and  In 
1956  held  a  plebiscite  election  to  decide  if 
they  desired  to  unite.  Foster  Dulles,  the 
U.s'  delegate  at  the  Conference,  refused  to 
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sign  the  agreement  and  immediately,  with 
the   assistance   of    the    CIA,    of   which   his 
brother  Allen  was  the  head,  installed  a  pup- 
pet dictator  as  the  head  of  South  Vietnam 
and   moved    In    our   financial    and   military 
power  to  support  him.     This  is  the  modern 
form  of  imperialism.     Hitler  used  it  in  his 
attempt  to  conquer  the  world.    In  fact,  the 
name  of  his  Norway  puppet.  Quisling,  is  the 
contemptuous  title  applied  to  such  charac- 
ters    The  people  of  South  Vietnam  rebelled 
against  the  dictator  and  the  war  started  to 
dislodge  him  is  still  going  on.    The  original 
dictator  was  ousted  and  murdered  by  a  pal- 
ace revolution  and  military  junta  installed, 
which  we  immediately  recognized.     This  in 
turn   has    been   followed    by    several    other 
palace  revolutions  Installing  other  dictators 
and  mUitery  juntas,  all  of  which  we  rec- 
ognized and  accepted,  despite  the  demand 
of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  ruler.    These 
dictators  and  military  juntas  are  the  peoples 
governments   the   President  said   the   Com- 
munists were  trying  to  overthrow  and  we  are 
going  to  maintain  if  it  starts  an  atomic  war. 
It  has  already  cost  us  billions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  American  lives  with  no  observa- 
ble benefit,  but  the  President  says  that  un- 
less the  people  of  Asia,  and  the  world,  agree 
to  accept  and  endure  this  kind  of  imperial- 
ism, we  will  force  it  on  them  or  destroy  the 
world  in  atomic  horror.    In'other  words,  we 
intend  to  rule  or  ruin  the  world.    It  is  our 
way  or  none  at  all. 

The  President  stated  all  he  wanted  was  to 
establish  peace   and  freedom  in  the  world. 
We  have  already  described  the  kind  of  peace 
he  wants  to  impose  on  the  weaker  nations. 
Let   us   examine   the   kind   of   freedom   the 
United  States  is  supporting  all  over  the  world. 
Every  dictator  in  the  world,  upholding  capi- 
talistic economy,  is  on  our  payroll.    Most  of 
them  were  installed  by  overthrowing  a  people 
elected  government  with  a  U.S.  organized  and 
financed    revolution.      Guatemala,    Panama, 
Venezuela,  and  lately  Brazil.    All  these  coun- 
tries  are   recognized   and   supported    by  us. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  helped  take  over  Formosa, 
where  he  slaughtered  65,000  of  the  leading 
citizens  in  so  doing.    The  people  of  Formosa 
had  no  opportunity  to  accept  or  refuse  him. 
They  have  never  had  a  chance  to  vote  in  a 
free  and  fair  election  whether  they  want  to 
live  under  Chiang  or   join  the  Communist 
mainland.     Yet  under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting their  freedom,  we  are  supporting  their 
dictator  financially,  and  keeping  the  7th  Fleet 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  between  Formosa  and  the 
mainland  to  keep  the  Communists  from  re- 
moving  him.     We   have    even    coerced   the 
United  Nations  to  seat  him  as  the  real  China, 
while  inducing  it  to  refuse  to  admit  the  real 
China.    The  President's  freedom  is  on  a  par 
with  Roman  peace.    More  submlsslveness  for 
the  victim  and  more  freedom  for  the  robber. 

Suppose  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  had  been 
successful  and  the  so-called  freedom  fighters 
had  one-half  of  the  Island  In  their  possession. 
Suppose  the  Russians  were  helping  Castro 
with  air  support,  including  the  use  of  na- 
palm bombs,  gas  and  corrosive  acid  to  de- 
stroy villages,  farms  and  vegetation  held  by 
the  invaders;  that  the  Russian  navy  captured 
or  destroyed  all  the  ships  supplying  the  In- 
vaders with  arms  and  supplies  and  finally 
started  to  bomb  bases  in  Guatemala  and  Nic- 
aragua, would  we  accept  their  claim  that 
they  were  doing  so  to  bring  peace  and  free- 
dom to  Cuba?  Our  blockade  of  Cuba  and  the 
threat  of  atomic  war  on  the  Importation  of 
guided  missiles  into  Cuba  is  the  answer.  How 
hypocritical  can  we  get? 

In  surveying  conditions  in  our  country 
a-nd  the  attitude  of  the  President,  one  Is  In- 
clined to  wonder  If  we  aren't  in  a  throw- 
back to  ancient  times,  and  using  the  meth- 
ods of  these  days  to  solve  our  difficulties. 
Bread  and  circuses  of  the  Roman  empire 
are  copied  by  welfare  and  pageants;  queens 
are  crowned  for  all  kinds  of  public  spec- 
tacles:   games   and   parades,   radio   and   TV 


programs  keep  them  entertained  and  amused. 
Doles  maintain  our  unemployed  and  subsidies 
our  industries.  Lately  automation  has  taken 
the  place  of  miUlons  of  workers,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled.  It  is  estimated  that  40,000 
workers  are  replaced  weekly  by  automation. 
Big  corporation  profits  Increase  as  their 
labor  cost  decreases.  The  result  is  we  have 
a  rapidly  increasing  army  of  unemployed. 
They  must  be  taken  care  of  someway. 

In  olden  days  when  rulers  were  affected 
by  such  problems  they  declared  war  on  each 
other  and  had  the  surplus  populations  killed 
off  That  was  easy  for  old  absolute  rulers. 
But  m  modern  times  different  tactics  must 
be  employed,  so  the  people  affected  will 
think  the  war  Is  for  some  High  and  noble 
pvu-pose,  or  to  defend  against  aggression 
Thus  we  are  steeped  In  false  and  hypocritical 
propaganda  about  peace  and  freedom  and 
resistance  to  aggression  in  order  to  brain- 
wash us  into  approving  and  supporting  the 
war.  The  President's  speech  was  a  fine  ex- 
hibition of  that  system  in  action. 

First,  he  butters  up  the  people  generally 
bv  announcing  a  program  of  welfare  cov- 
ering social  security,  medicare  and  educa- 
tion He  will  probably  get  it  through  the 
Congress  and  Senate,  by  assuring  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Members,  that  It  will  not  be  In 
effect  long.  If  at  aU,  by  telling  them  of  his 
plan  to  start  an  atomic  war,  which  wlU  re- 
duce the  population  to  manageable  propor- 
tions This  Is  like  giving  a  condemned  man 
a  wonderful  meal  before  his  execution.  So 
eat.  drink,  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  you 
may  die. 

Then  he  has  secret  meetings  with  those 
members,  who  are  In  on  the  deal,  and  dis- 
tributes brochures  to  them  showing  how  the 
contemplated  war  will  work.    It  will  dimin- 
ish the  population  of  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  by  from  100  to  150  million  each. 
The   extermination  will  be  greatest  in  the 
large  cities  and  urban  areas  where  most  of 
the    Indigent    and    unemployed    live.      (See 
Pearson's  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Apr    9    1965).     The  President  and  those  In 
the'  kAow   wUl   hide   in   specially   prepared 
bombproof   shelters    in    the    mountains    in 
Maryland  until  the  holocaust  is  over.     (See 
Pearson's  column  at  the  time  war  threatened 
over  Russian  missiles  In  Cuba).     Then  the 
President  and   his  cortege  will  emerge  and 
compel  the  survivors  to  clean  up  and  re- 
build the  shattered  cities  for  the  privilege 
of  living.     This  Is  the  Fascist  dream. 

All  this  could  be  averted  by  allowing  the 
people  of  each  country  to  have  a  free  and 
fair  election  In  which  they  could  choose  theu- 
own  rulers.     If  they  wish  to  go  Communist, 
it  should  be  their  privilege.    If  they  do  not 
wish  to  remain  Communist,  they  can  revolt 
against    that    regime    as    well    as    they    can 
against  puppet  dictators.    Then  we  can  help 
the   people  Instead   of    the    puppets.     It   is 
as  simple  as  that.    No  rigged  or  ex  parte  elec- 
tions will  do.    They  should  be  conducted  by 
the  league  of  nations  through  a  committee 
composed  of  members  of  every  economic  and 
political  belief.    No  election  under  the  super- 
vision  of   the   army  of   a   supposed   neutral 
nation  will  do.    The  election  In  Greece  under 
the  British  Army  supervision  was  rigged  to 
return    70    percent    for    the    royalty    ticket, 
according  to  the  officer  in  charge  as  related 
in  Revnolds  News.     Then  after  a  free  and 
fair  election,  the  chosen   leader  should  be 
protected  against  any  machinations  to  start 
a  revolt  against  him.  no  matter  what  ideo- 
logical group  seeks  to  remove  him.    It  should 
be  lawful  to  remove  him  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  or  the  organization  authorized  to  do 
so;  like  the  vote  of  no  confidence  in  England, 
or  the  vote  of  the  politburo  in  Russia.    The 
people  of  every  nation  should  be  allowed  and 
protected  in  advocating  and  voting  for  any 
political    or    economical    party    or    program 
they  desire.    And  each  party  should  be  given 
equal   and  protected   time  to  expotmd  the 


tenets  of  their  doctrines.    That  Is  real  democ- 


racy. 

Two   world   wars   In   which   hundreds  of 
millions   were  slaughtered   and   trllllona  of 
property    destroyed   hasn't   taught   us  any. 
thing.     Three-fourths  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation live  in  poverty,   including  one-third 
of  our  own.    Our  Nation  and  all  of  Its  mu- 
nicipal parts  are  In  debt  up  to  their  ears 
and   going   deeper.      Crime   and   unemploy- 
ment  are  increasing  dally.    Most  of  our  agri- 
culture  and    Industries   are   maintained  by 
subsidies.    The  only  remedies  we  are  offered 
is  more  borrowing  and  spending  and  war  on 
communism,  which  wants  only  to  take  and 
use  the  natural  resources  and  industries  of 
the  world  and  operate  them,  not  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  individual  wealth  but  for  the 
general  welfare.     They  want  to  substitute 
cooperation  for  competition  In  the  economic 
affairs  of  the  world.     We  are   taught  that 
makes  them  our  enemies,  even  of  oiu-  religion. 
I    wonder    if    those    who    recite    the  Lord's 
Prayer   "Thy  Kingdom  come,   Thy  Will  be 
done  on  Earth  as  It  Is  In  Heaven"  do  hen- 
estly  believe  that  God  concessions  out  the 
properties  and  services  necessary  to  the  oper- 
ation of  Heaven  to  His  favorites  to  exploit 
the  population  generally;   or  do  they  think 
He  throws  such  concessions  up  for  grabs  so 
the  strong  and  cunning  can  get  control  of 
them  and  use  them  to  get  wealthy  at  the 
expense    of    others.      Don't    you    think  we 
should  reexamine  our  political  and  economic 
programs?  

PoLrricAL  Ses.^me:  A  la  Nixon 
(By  Cyrus  A.  Davis) 
It    used    to    be    a    problem    in    this   great 

Democracy, 
To  acquire  success  In  politics  or  fame  of  a 

degree, 
As  a  radio  purveyor  of  scandal,  news  and 

such,  ,    _, 

For  as  columnist  or  writer  it  required  a  cer- 
tain touch. 
There  was  need  of  education  and  an  under- 
standing mind. 
With  a  wide  vocabulary  of  a  strong  convinc- 
ing kind. 
There  were  many  weighty  issues;  many  ques- 
tions were  involved. 
And  political  aspirants  were  assessed  on  hof 
they  solved  , 

These  ever  pressing  problems  in  the  political 
lists,  ,     .. 

But  all  they  need  today  Is  curses  for  tne 

Communists. 
The  old  time  politicians  who  made  the  weim 
ring,  ^ 

With  their  mighty  perorations  of  the  gooo 

their  rule  would  bring. 
Now  are  stilled;  for  none  will  listen  to  m 

issues  of  the  day. 
Though  the  Elephant  may  trumpet  ana  «» 

Donkey  loudly  bray. 
From  the  sun  of  California  to  the  rock  bouca 

coast  of  Maine; 
From  the  mountains  to  the  oceans;  from  w 

city  to  the  plain. 
Every  platform,  stage  and  pulpit,  busines- 

labor,  racket,  farm, 
Sounds  and  echoes  to  the  clamor  of  the  un- 
ending alarm,  # 
Of  our  self  appointed  Saviors  grinding  proF 
ganda  grist,  , . 
Like  a  broken   record   playing.  Communis^. 

Communist. 

We  sometimes  miss  the  glamor  of  the  old  :ti 

light  parade,  ,. 

And  the  old  spell  binding  speakers  who  mt. 

eloquence  displayed.  , 

As  they  extolled  their  virtues  and  denounce 

opponents  claims; 
Pointed  to  their  deeds  and  honors  and 

posed  their  rivals  shames. 
But  today  the  politicians  are  more  slnisic 
and  sly.  ,    = 

And    conceal    their    real    intentions    m 
patriotic  lie. 
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They  cannot  expound  a  thesis  in  which  they 
are  so  unversed, 

So  they  Just  repeat  a  slogan  In  which  they 
have  been  rehearsed. 

To  hide  their  lack  of  learning  they  scream 
and  shake  their  fists, 

And  denounce  all  their  opponents  as  a  bunch 
of  Communists. 

If  you  seek  for  fame  and  fortune  in  the  varied 
ways  of  men. 

There  is  one  xmfailing  system  to  extoll  your 
tongue  or  pen. 

You  don't  even  need  to  spell  it  or  define  or 
understand; 

No  one  asks  for  explanations;  all  debate  on 
it  is  banned. 

You  can  charge,  accuse,  and  slander;  disre- 
garding truth  and  facts. 

Without  fear  of  an  accounting  for  the  re- 
sults of  your  acts. 

All  your  writings  will  be  published;  your 
opinions  hailed  as  wise. 

Even  though  they  lack  coherence — Heaven 
help  him  who  denies. 

Fame  as  a  news  commentator  or  note  as  a 
columnist, 

Waits  for  him  who  tries  to  teach  us  how  to 
hate  a  Communist. 

Let  us  do  away  with  wisdom,  all  the  arts  and 
liberty. 

Lest  they  delude  and  lead  us  into  true  democ- 
racy. 

What's  the  use  of  constitutions  or  the  broth- 
erhood of  man. 

When  they  provide  protection  for  the  com- 
munistic clan? 

Who  depend  upon  our  justice  and  rely  upon 
our  truth. 

Till  we  destroy  our  heritage  in  fighting  them 
forsooth. 

For  despite  all  our  denials,  here's  a  fact  that 
still  persists. 

We  are  losing  truth  and  freedom  in  our  war 
on  Communists.  *, 


The  March  of  the  Hungry  Men 
(Blessed   are   the   poor  for  theirs  Is   the 
kingdom.) 
"The  lowly  of  earth  are  stirring. 

Like  a  giant  aroused  from  sleep. 
As  the  host  of  a  storm  advancing; 

The  rumble  grows  steady  and  deep. 
Give  heed  to  the  crowding  masses — 

Prom  desert,  dungeon,  and  den; 

The  tramp  of  the  earth's  forsaken; 

The  march  of  the  hungry  men. 

"For  the  promise  of  old  they  gather; 

Prom  the  jungle  and  cave  they  came; 
Crawling,  falling,  and  struggling; 

Through  slaughter,  famine,  and  flame. 
They  follow  their  crucified  leaders 

To  battle  with  tongue  and  pen — 
For  the  heritage  God  has  promised 

The  army  of  hungry  men. 

"In  the  ease  of  their  downy  couches — 

Through  the  dreams  of  their  pampered 
sleep; 
The  Lords  of  the  World  are  tossing. 

As  terrors  upon  them  creep; 
The  clamor  of  starving  millions 

Is  ringing  from  crag  and  fen; 
While  the  city  canyons  echo 

The  tramp  of  the  hungry  men. 

"In  vain  are  the  pleas  to  Jehovah: 

In  vain  the  diversion  of  war; 
The  people  ere  girding  for  battle 

Ask— 'What  are  we  fighting  for?' 
For  quarrels  and  spoils  of  the  Masters, 

They  will  not  be  puppets  again; 
But  march  now  as  brothers  united; 

The  legions  of  hungry  men. 
"Through  the  fear  of  created  darkness, 

As  the  dawn  invades  the  night; 
They  are  coming,  as  it  is  written; 

Their  banners  ablaze  with  light. 
Tomorrow— as  God  has  promised. 

Win  come  the  fulfillment;  when 
The  kingdom  will  be  given 

To  the  hands  of  the  hungry  men." 


They  ask  for  bread  and  we  give  them  bvd- 
lets;  for  the  wounds  of  oppression  we  offer 
the  salve  of  charity.  But  eventually  and 
Inevitably,  individually  and  collectively,  we 
must  account  to  and  settle  with  eternity  on 
the  basis  of  truth  and  Justice. 


Napa,  Calep., 
April  11. 1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grxjening. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  Our  heavy  hearts 
were  eased  by  your  informed  and  concerned 
plea  for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  at  the  San 
Francisco  Masonic  Auditorium  Sunday,  April 
4.  We  indeed  share  yovir  view  that  this  is 
the  most  rational  and  feasible  means  of 
creating  the  proper  climate  for  realistic 
negotiations.  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  other  sponsoring  groups,  felt 
that  the  very  responsive  audience  of  over 
2,000  was  the  largest  peace  meeting  they 
could  recall  here. 

The  periodic  standing  ovations  must  have 
convinced  you  of  audience  support  and  deter- 
mination to  pursue  every  channel  to  per- 
suade our  Government  to  reverse  its  blindly 
dangerous  military  policy  In  Vietnam. 

While  the  President's  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  had  some  hopeful  as- 
pects, the  consensus  here  was  that  the  ad- 
ministration's position  was  too  self-righteous 
and  we  were  still  pugnaciously  assvmilng  the 
role  of  "world  policeman";  that  those  even 
slightly  informed  on  the  background  of  Indo- 
china simply  cannot  accept  the  dishonest 
propaganda  reiterated  so  blatantly  to  sell 
our  war  strategy;  that  It  is  demeaning  to 
one's  intelligence. 

A  large  group  here  met  Saturday  night, 
April  10,  to  hear  a  radio  rebroadcast  of 
Steve  Allen's  objective  coverage  of  the  Viet- 
nam dilemma.  Their  expressed  hope  was 
that  such  rationality  as  you  and  he  detailed 
should  be  accessible  to  all  the  Nation  and 
that  our  policymakers  ponder  and  imple- 
ment this  wisdom  even  at  this  late  hour. 

Again,  we  greatly  admire  and  respect  the 
effort,  traveling-strain  and  time  Involved, 
which  you  have  contributed  so  generously 
for  our  country  and  the  world.  We  earnestly 
pray  for  your  continued  health  and  strength. 
Gratefully, 

Mrs.  Greta  Slater. 

P.S. — There  are  many  antiwar  projects 
scheduled  throughout  the  bay  area  for  all 
the  coming  weeks  and  all  those  around  us 
are  expressing  marked  enthusiasm  to  par- 
ticipate. 


Napa,  Calif.. 
April  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel  :  In  response  to  yovu- 
letter  received  today  on  South  Vietnam  en- 
closing your  views  as  outlined  in  speeches 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Senator  Gruening.  This  expresses 
generally  the  feeling  of  all  those  we  know 
and  that  of  the  various  groups  to  which  we 
belong. 

In  fact,  the  opposition  to  our  Govern- 
ment's military  policy  In  South  Vietnam  is 
so  general  it  is  noticeably  uniting  the  com- 
mon voter  of  both  parties  In  this  shared 
protest.  This  feeling  has  been  so  predom- 
inant that  many  have  expressed  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  achieving  world  peace  through 
political  channels  and  are  delving  into  the 
potentials  of  a  genuine  people  to  people's 
movement. 

Qualified  authorities  on  southeast  Asia 
have  made  frequent  references  to  the  book, 
"The  Battle  of  Dlenblenphu"  by  Jules  Roy 
(Harper  &  Row) ;  also  to  "France  Against 
Herself"  by  the  Swiss  author  Herbert  Luthy 
(Praeger,  New  York) .    It  Is  planned  by  many 


interested  here  to  have  these  books  reviewed 
shortly  at  a  meeting  concerning  our  Govern- 
ment's most  unpopular  military  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  the  common  comment  is 
that  one  can  not  recall  a  situation  where 
opposition  to  Government  policy  has  ever 
been  so  unequivocal,  articulate,  and  wide- 
spread as  their  position  on  South  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Slater. 

(Senator  Watne  Morse,  we  were  not  eased 
much  by  President  Johnson's  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Everyone  is  ter- 
ribly frightened  at  his  adamant  stand  to 
pxirsue  the  killing  policy.) 


Cleveland.  Ohio, 

April  15. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  : 

1  From  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer, 

Apr.  14,  1965] 

It's  Up  to  Congress 

The  language  of  the  President's  speech  on 
Vietnam  was  eloquent,  but  xmrelated  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  If  a  resolution 
were  introduced  In  Congress  to  declare  war 
against  North  Vietnam,  the  American  people 
would  overwhelmingly  oppose  it. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no 
right  to  place  the  responsibility  or  authority 
for  this  conflict  upon  the  President.  The 
Congress  has  no  right  to  pass  resolutions  giv- 
ing the  President  the  equivalent  of  the  power 
to  declare  war. 

The  Vietnamese  want  the  Americans  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  and  that  is  what  we 
should  have  done  long  ago.  France  won't 
support  the  United  States  position  and  other 
NATO  allies  have  given  at  most  token  sup- 
port. It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  go  It 
alone  in  Vietnam.  If  we  continue  to  do  that, 
we  shall  be  embroiled  in  wars  all  over  the 
world. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  A.  Blachman. 


Unitarian  Untversalist  Fellowship  for  So- 
cial Justice,  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  Resolution  on  Vietnam. 
April  6,  1965 

"Whereas  President  Johnson  was  elected  on 
a  peace  mandate  and  should  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  elected  him; 

"Whereas  the  presence  of  United  States 
forces  in  Vietnam  is  in  defiance  of  the 
Geneva  agreements; 

"Whereas  we  are  shamed  by  the  actions  of 
our  country  in  Vietnam  and  revolted  by  the 
dishonest  excuses  and  pretexts  for  this  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy; 

"Whereas  the  North  Vietnam  Government 
does  not  control  the  National  Liberation 
Forces  which  are  a  legitimate  and  real  move- 
ment of  the  South  Vietnamese  people; 

"Whereas  our  involvement  in  support  of 
military  dictatorships  is  indefensible; 

"Whereas  the  killing  of  men,  women,  and 
children  and  the  use  of  chemical  warfare  on 
the  false  and  arrogant  assumption  of  defend- 
ing democracy  outrages  our  moral  senses; 

"Whereas  the  bombing  by  the  United 
States  of  a  sovereign  country  could  very  well 
end  in  a  nuclear  holocaust  for  all  of  us; 

"Therefore,  We  demand  of  our  Government 
an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  that 
country." 

This  resolution  to  be  mailed  to:  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright 
(chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs  Committee), 
Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  (chair- 
man of  Foreign  Affairs  Committee ) ,  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk,  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Senator 
George  Murphy,  Representatives  of  southern 
California  and  other  leaders  in  our  Nation. 
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Flushing.  N.Y.,  April  17, 1965. 
President  Johnson, 
The  White  House.  Washiiigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  agree  with  Senators 
Gruening  and  Morse  that  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  a  civil  war,  that  America  has 
flaunted  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1954  and 
that  we  are  aggressors. 

With  this  concept  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions, "unconditional  discussions"  merely 
sounds  like  a  maneuver  to  shift  world  public 
opinion  away  from   them  toward  us. 

Unless  your  humanitarianism  ajpd  com- 
passion, so  magnificently  demonro'ated  in 
your  struggle  for  the  Great  Society  and  civil 
rights  extends,  not  only  to  all  Americans, 
but  to  all  the  world,  you  and  your  adminis- 
tration will  be  condemned  now  and  in  the 
future,  if  there  is  any,  by  enlightened  man- 
kind. 

I  urge  an  immediate  cessation  of  the 
bombings.  I  urge  an  immediate  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  I  urge 
you  to  focus  your  compassion,  humani- 
tarianism. and  great  powers  of  leadership 
on  a  genuine  struggle  for  peace  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  Matz. 


Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  very  much  in 
opposition  to  the  President  on  his  Vietnam 
policy.  I  think  the  bombing  should  stop 
at  once  and  all  policy  should  be  taken  to 
the  United  Nations.  There  shouldn't  be 
unilateral  action  in  such  a  matter — that  is 
for  the  body  that  represents  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Even  more  am  I  in  opposition  to  those 
who  would  start  a  preventive  war — who  will 
use  some  excuse  to  bomb  China. 

Johnson's  blank  check  to  use  force  in  Asia 
should  be  revoked.     I'm  glad  you  and  Gruen- 
ing voted  against  it  but  am  frightened  that 
everyone  else  went  along. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Butter  worth. 

Peterborough,  N.H., 

April  12,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
courageous  stand  against  our  present  policy 
in  Vietnam.  I  agree  with  you  and  support 
your  ideas  wholeheartedly.  Do  please  con- 
tinue to  press  your  points  until  we  persuade 
our  President  to  order  cease-fire. 
Most  sincerely, 

Emily  B.  Anable. 


Senator  Morse:  I  am  fighting  this  battle 
until  somebody  like  you  tells  me  that  it  Is 
in  the  national  interest  to  desist. 

Key  West.  Fla.,  April  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  those  of  you  up  on  the  Hill 
who  have  to  find  "yes  or  iff>"  answers  to  such 
awesome  questions.  I  woyld  do  nothing  to 
make  your  task  more  difficult.  I  also  appre- 
ciate highly  the  gracious  manner  in  which 
you  express  your  dissent  from  me  In  the 
matter  of  Vietnam,  and  hope  that  I  am 
reciprocating. 

Like  you  I  deplore  foreign  aggression,  in- 
ternational illegality,  terrorism,  hoodlumism. 
and  the  violation  of  solemn  commitments 
by  anybody,  but  I  deplore  them  most  when 
they  are  perpetrated  in  my  name  by  my 
Government. 

The  most  honorable  commitment  we  made 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  was  the  promise  not 
to  interfere  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954.  This  promise 
was  not  kept.  For  details  I  refer  you  to  the 
enclosed  document,  which  I  have  hesitated 
to  send  you  because  the  reproduction  is  so 
bad.  Key  West  weather,  perfect  for  most 
purposes,  is  not  very  friendly  to  gelatine 
sheet  duplicating  machines. 


My  concern  is  that  Americans  know  all 
the  pertinent  facts.  In  this  matter  both 
the  administration  and  the  news  media  have 
been  remiss,  and  we  cannot  have  democratic 
solutions  to  problems  on  these  terms.  To 
anyone  aware  of  the  facts,  the  President's 
recent  presentation  must  seem  something 
less  than  completely  straightforward;  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  most  per- 
ceptive of  our  news  commentators. 

Of  course  we  have  the  power  to  destroy 
Vietnam,    and   we    probably   shall.     But   we 
shall  live  to  be  sorry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mortimer  Graves. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  15,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  all  for  you 
against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  We  pray 
every  hour  that  the  bombing  and  killings 
be  stopped  immediately. 

We  appeal  to  your  influence  to  stop  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely. 

Ann  Chung. 


Santa  Cruz.  Calif.. 

April  12,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  to  extend 
to  you  my  most  deep  gratitude  and  support — 
as  one  of  the  pitifully  few  voices  of  society 
in  our  legislative  body — on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam — in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  recent 
escalation  of  our  war  there.  Since  the 
mandate  given  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  thousands 
of  us,  particularly  women,  last  November, 
we  have  to  stand  by  and  see  the  very  policies 
we  thought  we  were  voting  against,  in  the 
period  of  the  (undoubtedly)  Mr.  Goldwater, 
being  followed  by  what  we  now  realize  was 
the  very  directives  from  the  military-CIA- 
industrial  complex  of  which  even  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  moved  to  rebel  against,  as  he  was 
leaving  office  as  President.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  others,  unquestionably  loyal,  well- 
informed,  and  coiu-ageous  citizens  who  also 
have  been  speaking  out  as  groups  and  indi- 
viduals for  a  reappraisal  of  our  whole  foreign 
policy,  but  their  real  power  is  as  nothing, 
compared  to  a  small,  powerful  group  in  the 
State  Department,  and  related  governmental 
departments,  who  arrogantly  take  into  their 
own  hands,  and  successfully,  perhaps,  the 
fate  of  the  whole  universe  Itself.  As  you 
said  at  Stanford  recently,  we  are  entering 
the  stage  of  intensified  war  propaganda. 
Thank  you  for  thinking  for  ourselves. 
Gratefully, 

RuLLo  Robertson. 


[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram   and 
Sun,  Mar.  15.   1965] 

Vietnam    Analysis:     Major    War    Is    Near 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

The  imminence  of  a  major  war  in  southeast 
Asia  is  now  generally  assumed  throughout 
the  Government  and  diplomatic  establish- 
ment in  Washington. 

Recognition  of  the  war  threat  has  grown 
with  the  silent  speed  of  a  malignancy,  until 
it  has  invaded  every  chancery  and  quasi- 
official  listening  post  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  same  alarms  have  been  sounded  before, 
but  never  with  the  urgency  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  ominous  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  fortnight  since  the  State  De- 
partment's "white  paper"  sought  to  justify 
war  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  white  paper  itself  was  regarded  as  a 
fateful  portent,  at  least  partly  because  of  the 
obvious  haste  with  which  it  had  been  cobbled 
together.  Reasoned  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ment shows  that  it  actually  proves  the 
reverse  of  what  it  set  out  to  prove.  The 
magnitude  of  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
simply  cannot  be  made  to  parse  with  the 
white  paper's  account  of  North  Vietnamese 


Intervention — even  accepting  the  State  De- 
partment document  at  face  value. 

The  reality,  which  Is  no  secret  to  anyone 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  tote  up  ad- 
mitted weapons  losses  by  South  Vietnamese 
units  is  that  Vietcong  guerrilla  forces  are 
largely  equipped  with  captured  U.S.  materiel. 
Even  accepting  the  white  paper's  wholly  un- 
substantiated reckoning  of  the  total  number 
of  North  Vietnamese  guerrillas  who  have 
been  sent  to  the  south,  it  is  plain  that  tlie 
Vietcong  guerrillas — like  their  weapons- 
originate  largely  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  reporter  recalls  sharing  a  helicopter 
mission  in  the  Mekong  Delta  with  a  pilot 
whose  plastic  crash  helmet  had  been  neatly 
holed  by  a  direct  hit  from  a  Vietcong  sniper 
a  few  days  earlier.  The  young  man's  head 
was  still  intact  because  In  that  day  the  Viet- 
cong was  still  using  homemade  weapons  of 
short  range  and  low  velocity.  They  grad- 
ually upgraded  their  arsenal  by  capturing 
(or  otherwise  obtaining)  U.S.  weapons,  and 
nothing  in  the  State  Department's  long- 
winded  indictment  can  shake  that  fact. 

(Note. — In  this  connection  It  is  worth  re- 
cording that  the  U.S.  white  paper,  which 
listed  captured  supplies  of  Communist  origin 
down  to  16  sweaters  manufactured  in  Ha 
Dong,  North  Vietnam,  does  not  list  items  of 
U.S.  origin  recaptured  from  Vietcong  units. 
The  reason  is  clear — the  ratio  of  recaptured 
U.S.  arms  and  captured  Communist  arms 
would  accurately  reflect  the  actual  equip- 
ment ratio  of  the  guerrillas.  It  would  show 
what  every  expert  knows  to  be  the  case — the 
Vietcong  war  against  the  Saigon  govern- 
ments is  self-supporting  to  an  overwhelming 
degree.) 

This  Is  a  tedious  recital,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  a  vitally  important  one,  for  it  peels  away 
the  veneer  of  sham  that  seeks  to  justify  the 
expansion  of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
There  is  no  basis  in  objective  reality  for  be- 
lieving Hanoi  could  stop  the  war  in  the  south 
even  if  it  wanted  to. 

There  is,  on  the  contrary,  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mass  of  Vietnamese  on  both 
sides  of  the  17th  parallel  fervently  wish  the 
round-eyed  warriors  would  pack  up  and  go 
home. 

Buddhists,  who  make  up  70  percent  of  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam,  have  ex- 
pressed this  wish  forcefully.  More  than 
that,  the  continuing  success  of  the  Vietcong 
testifies  to  the  measure  of  support  It  finds 
among  the  peasants  of  South  Vietnam — sup- 
port that  no  guerrilla  war  can  do  without. 

In  contrast,  none  of  the  clandestine 
forays  by  which  CIA-trained  infiltrators  have 
sought  to  turn  the  tables  on  Hanoi  has  borne 
any  fruit.  This  fact  Is  as  eloquent  as  it  is 
cheerless. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  truth  about  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  It  cannot  be  obscured  by  any 
State  Department  preachment.  It  belongs 
among  the  realities  that  Americans  ought 
to  be  asking  questions  about,  but  apparently 
aren't. 

Write  President  Johnson,  your  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  your  newspaper  today. 

Join  the  demonstration  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, Saturday,  April  10. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  America 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam 
With  the  Easter-Passover  season  at  hand, 
the  world  finds  Itself  on  the  brink  of  a  major 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  escalation  of  the  war 
has  brought  destruction  and  death  to  count- 
less Vietnamese  men,  women,  and  children, 
as  well  as  many  Americans.  World  opinion 
cries  out  against  this  brutal  and  senseless 
war — a  war  that  cannot  be  won  with  napalm, 
bombings,  and  gas.  A  splraling  exchange  of 
blows  and  counterblows  In  Vietnam  can  lead 
to  a  nuclear  war  Involving  the  United  States, 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  present 
tragic  conflict  can  only  be  resolved  by  politi- 
cal, not  military,  means.  Join  with  us  in 
calling  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  nego- 
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tiated  settlement  of  this  war.  We  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children,  from  all  over  the  New 
York  area  are  walking  with  this  world- 
famous  pediatrician— dedicated  to  life  and 
pgace— to  make  our  voices  heard  for  peace 
In  Vietnam. 

We  start  our  walk  from  Columbus  Circle 
at  1  p.m.,  Saturday,  April  10.  We  walk  to 
the  United  Nations,  47th  Street  and  1st 
Avenue. 
Hear  Dr.  Spock  and  other  speakers. 
Pope  Paul  VI  appeals  for  "Use  of  the 
United  Nations  in  promoting  mediation  of 
disputes  and  restoration  of  peace." 

U  Thant  calls  for  "Discussions  and  negotia- 
tions which  can  create  conditions  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from 
that  part  of  the  world." 

Senator  Javits  says  his  mail  Is  running  15 
to  1  against  our  policy  In  Vietnam  and  that 
most  Congressmen's  mall  opposes  continua- 
tion of  the  war. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  Idaho:  "We  lost 
157,000  dead  and  wounded  in  Korea.  It  cost 
us  $18  billion.  But,  in  the  end.  we  had  to 
go  to  the  conference  table  for  a  political 
settlement.  So  It  is  with  southeast  Asia." 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  said: 
"120  to  149  million  Americans  would  be 
killed  In  a  nuclear  war." 

Walter  Lippmann:  "If  the  warhawks  pre- 
vail and  we  become  involved  in  a  big  war,  they 
will  rejoice.  In  the  end  the  people  will 
weep." 

Write  President  Johnson  to  stop  the  wid- 
ening of  the  war.  seek  a  cease-fire,  negotiate 
an  international  settlement. 

Sponsored  by:  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Council  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  17  East 
45th  Street;  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  151 
East  50th  Street;  Metropolitan  Branch, 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  37  Washington  Square  West;  Stu- 
dent Peace  Union,  5  Beekman  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Neffsville.  Pa..  April  14, 1965. 
Dear   Mr.   Morse:  Wish   to   commend   all 
who  are  putting  forth   an   unending  effort 
toward  negotiations  in  the  trouble  spots  of 
our  war  weary  world. 
"War  never  settled  anything." 
Prayerfully  yours, 

Mary  M.  Pfoltzgraff. 


peasants  to  get  a  new  dam  for  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anthony  M.  Paul. 


Neffsville,  Pa.,  April  14, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  It  is  heartening  that 
you  are  working  for  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations in  Vietnam. 

Thankfully  and   prayerfully, 

Mrs.  Calvin  A.  Lefever. 


Springfield,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  commend  you 
for   taking    the    stand    you    took    in    South 
Vietnam,  and  how  much  courage  you  took 
it  with. 

As  of  a  14-year-old  boy  If  my  prayers  mean 
anything  to  you,  they  are  always  behind  you. 
I  do  know  our  God. 

Please    as    you    make    decisions   think    of 
peace. 
God  bless  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Dale  Parks. 


Everett,  Wash., 

April  15. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  have  admired  you  and 
Senator  Gruening  for  your  outspoken  efforts 
to  get  the  United  States  to  hand  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam  over  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  get  our  troops  out  of  there. 

However,  Technocracy,  Inc.,  Informs  us 
that  In  the  past  25  years,  the  United  States 
has  spent  $980  billion,  $973  million,  for  war. 
and  preparation  for  war. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  has  suggested  that  If 
war  seems  to  be  such  a  necessity  to  our  econ- 
omy, that  we  should  declare  war  on  the  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
this  would  be  an  area  that  could  never  sur- 
render, nor  fight  back,  and  it  could  absorb  all 
of  our  production  for  many  years  to  come. 

Having  peace  would  make  It  imperative 
that  we  solve  some  of  our  domestic  problems, 
perhaps  this  would  Involve  social  change, 
and  we  could  start  creating  a  civilization 
that  would  be  worthy  of  man's  intelligence. 

Enclosed  please  find  some  of  our  literature, 
for  your  earnest  study,  and  comment. 

Please  continue  yoiu-  efforts  to  get  the 
Vietnam  war  stopped. 

We  thank  you  in  advance,  for  your  reply. 
Very  truly  yours. 

David  E.  Livingston. 


Baltimore.  Md., 

April  16.1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  just  heard  your 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  the  other  week, 
and  I  would  simply  like  to  reinforce  the  bal- 
ance of  your  mall  in  favor  of  your  coura- 
geous and  circumspect  position.  (I  agree 
with  you  on  a  good  nximber  of  Issues  at  any 
rate.) 

That  a  man  like  yourself  can  continue  to 
be  elected  to  the  National  Government 
strengthens  my  faith  In  the  system. 

God  help  you,  though,  if  you  must  rely 
on  an  insignificant  few  million  Vietnamese 


I  Prom  the  Technocracy  Briefs] 
Sabotage  by  Planned  Apathy 
For  many  years  Technocracy  has  warned 
the  people  of  North  America  that  the  arro- 
gant disregard  for  basic  social  and  physical 
trends,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  front 
men  for  the  North  American  price  system 
would  jeopardize  the  security  and  welfare  of 
North  America. 

Since  the  launching  of  Russia's  sputnik  we 
have  suddenly  heard  a  great  deal  about  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  their  fundamental 
importance  to  this  continent. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  Howard  Scott,  di- 
rector In  chief  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  was  In- 
terviewed by  Charles  H.  Wood,  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  World,  on  the  subject 
of  the  social  effects  and  Importance  of  tech- 
nology on  this  continent.  During  that  Inter- 
view, on  February  26.  1921,  Mr.  Scott  out- 
lined the  key  to  the  unique  social  problem 
before  North  America.  The  Technical  Al- 
liance, of  which  Mr.  Scott  was  the  director, 
was  composed  of  leading  technical  person- 
nel of  North  America,  and  had,  by  1921 
developed  a  clean  technological  perspec- 
tive of  social  and  physical  trends  In  this 
civilization.  Mr.  Scott's  technological  views 
of  social  affairs  astonished  Mr.  Woods:  for  ex- 
ample, that  North  America's  problem  was 
really  an  engineering  problem,  not  a  political 
or  financial  one.  Such  astonishment  was  not 
justified  by  the  facts  that  were  available  even 
37  years  ago;  It  was  the  measure  of  how  far 
ahead  of  social  thought  Technocracy  has  al- 
ways been  In  its  views  of  social  affairs.  Time 
and  events  have  vindicated  Technocracy's 
position  and  original  statements. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  since  its  Inception  as  a 
field  organization,  formed  to  carry  on  the 
research-educational  program  that  was  be- 
gun in  the  winter  of  1918-19,  has  continued 
to  convey  an  accurate  picture  of  developing 
trends  affecting  this  continent.  More  than 
that.  Technocracy,  Inc.  has  given  the  people 
of  North  America  the  organizing  vehicle  to 
do  something  about  their  problem. 

The  central  problem  before  North  America 
Is  the  conflict  between  science  (and  the  re- 
quirement of  scientific  social  operation)  and 
the  obsolete  methods  of  the  price  system. 
At  an  Incalculable  cost,  which  is  only  now 


becoming  apparent,  politics  and  business 
have  kept  the  price  system  afloat  for  the 
past  20  years — years  In  which  a  new  social 
system  should  have  been  born  and  flourish- 
ing. The  measures  which  have  been  taken 
in  the  framework  of  the  price  system  to  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  a  technological  social 
control  in  North  America  constitute  the 
worst  example  of  calculated  sabotage  against 
a  social  area  in  recorded  history.  At  no  time 
in  history  has  so  much  been  at  stake  for 
so  many  people. 

A  succession  of  arms  programs  and  wars, 
which  have  proved  useless,  and  were  de- 
clared so  by  Technocracy  before  we  became 
Involved  In  them,  gave  temporary  relief  from 
the  depression.  These  moves  to  preserve 
the  price  system  have  kept  people  fat,  dumb, 
and  happy  for  the  past  few  years.  And 
though  many  of  them  knew  better,  today 
they  are  not  above  pleading  Ignorance.  At 
any  rate,  all  of  us  now  are  reaping  the  fruits 
of  price  system  sabotage  and  the  social  emer- 
gency   that    has   been    created. 

LACK    OF   objective 

Now  that  some  of  the  arrogance  has  been 
knocked  out  of  us  by  current  events  on  the 
International  scene,  some  people  are  giving 
pause  to  look  at  our  social  circumstances  a 
little  more  objectively  than  in  recent  years. 
Outstanding  Is  the  total  lack  of  a  national 
objective  of  any  kind.  There  Is  no  social 
unity,  and  little  national  pride  except  In  our 
bigness  and  In  certain  philosophic  words, 
phrases  and  ideas  that  no  longer  apply  in 
this  age  of  science.  These  things  aren't 
reason  enough  In  a  world  that  is  moving  as 
fast  as  this  one.  The  cult  of  Individualism, 
which  we  think  we  believe  In.  but  which  In 
fact  we  can't  even  practice,  dominates  the 
social  attitude  required  to  survive  and  pro- 
gress upward  and  forward  In  this  scientific 
era. 

We  are  finding  that  It  was  most  unfortu- 
nate to  allow  reactionary  minorities  to  in- 
timidate and  belittle  those  individuals  who 
could  appreciate  and  work  with  science; 
and  to  make  science  almost  a  dirty  word  to 
citizens  of  this  continent,  especially  the 
youngsters.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  average  youth  is  at  the 
moronic  level  of  burning  rubber  from  the 
tires  of  his  "hotrod"  or  listening  to  "rock 
'n'  roll."  Among  the  older  generations,  it 
can't  seem  to  be  so  smart  any  more  to  have 
"sold  out"  to  the  price  system  In  an  attempt 
to  amass  a  few  pieces  of  shoddy  goods  and  an 
Inferior  dwelling,  most  of  which  aren't  paid 
for  now  and  probably  won't  ever  be  paid  for 
In  full.  All  of  those  hours  in  a  semistupor 
before  the  television  set  don't  seem  to  have 
been  wisely  sjjent  either.  The  past  critical 
years  have  been  marked  by  a  succession  of 
mistakes,  individual  and  national.  They  add 
up  to  an  extremely  high  social  price  for  this 
continent.  It's  pretty  hard  to  pin  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sabotage  of  this  civiliza- 
tion on  any  particular  group  of  Individuals. 
Too  many  people  have  welcomed  it,  and 
participated  In  It. 

A  scientific  interest 
If.  today,  we  are  to  consider  ourtelves  in 
scientific  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  are  In  pretty  sorry  straits,  for  we  are 
pitted  against  a  people  In  whom  a  lively 
interest  In  science  has  been  generated.  These 
people  are  moving  collectively  to  accomplish 
certain  national  objectives.  According  to  re- 
ports, they  seem  to  be  getting  a  klcK  out  of 
what  they  have  done  and  are  doing.  What 
we  think  about  their  brand  of  politics 
couldn't  matter  less  under  the  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  of  North  America 
are  about  as  unorganized  for  any  social  ob- 
jective as  we  can  be  and,  furthermore,  we 
are  without  any  evident  desire  to  get  orga- 
nized. Technocracy,  for  years,  has  been 
addressing  with  telling  effect  only  a  minority 
of  the  citizens  of  this  continent.     We  are 
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Just  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  period  of 
years  when  It  didn't  make  the  slightest  dif- 
ference to  more  than  95  percent  of  the  pop- 
lilation  how  correct  an  analysis  one  might 
present;  people  weren't  interested.  Never- 
theless. Technocracy,  Inc..  has  built  and 
maintained  under  the  most  dlflBcult  condi- 
tions for  Its  tj'pe  of  thought  a  nucleus  of 
persormel  to  whom  nothing  that  is  occur- 
ring on  the  North  American  scene  is  a  sur- 
prise. What  some  people  are  becoming 
alarmed  about  is  "old  stuff"  to  Technocracy 
and  Technocrats. 

In  less  spectacular,  but  more  socially  im- 
portant, ways  than  by  beating  the  United 
States  in  the  ballistic  missile  field,  the  Rtis- 
sians  are  acknowledged  to  be  forging  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  social  system  of 
the  United  States  has  been  making  salesmen, 
the  Russians  have  been  making  scientists. 
While  the  emphasis  in  Rtissla  has  been  on 
scienoe,  the  emphasis  In  the  United  States 
has  been  on  business  enterprise. 

In  comment  on  International  affairs  more 
than  20  years  ago,  Howard  Scott  told  an 
audience  in  New  York,  and  since  then  he  has 
repeated  It  many  times  at  public  meetings 
across  the  continent,  that:  "If  the  United 
States.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  foreign  affairs, 
continues  to  be  dominated  by  the  policy  of 
business  expediency,  the  day  will  come  In  the 
next  three  decades  when  the  United  States 
will  be  compelled  to  eat  international  dead 
crow  served  with  Russian  dressing  and  Tartar 
sauce."  We  are  now  being  forced  to  eat  a 
liberal  serving  of  this  international  dead 
crow.    It  doesn't  taste  very  good. 

ARROGANT  DISREGARD 

Collectively,  North  Americans  have  looked 
upon  their  great  land  area,  which  they  have 
regarded  as  their  birthright,  only  as  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  exploit  for  their  per- 
sonal benefit.  This  idea  has  been  hammered 
Into  them  by  the  educational  system,  politics, 
business,  and  niunberless  other  sources  from 
the  time  they  were  first  able  to  read  and 
understand  words.  For  a  time  this  continent 
was  able  to  tolerate  such  a  social  attitude, 
despite  the  damage  that  it  inflicted  upon 
natural  resources.  A  loose  political  control 
favored  and  rewarded  the  most  adapt  chisel- 
ers.  Graced  with  a  great  wealth  of  natural 
resources  and  an  accommodating  climate  for 
the  white  man.  North  America  has  fostered 
the  growth  of  a  mighty  industrial  civilization, 
which  grew  at  a  tremendous  rate  with  the 
application  of  technology  by  technically 
trained  personnel.  The  rate  of  growth  soon 
rendered  obsolete  the  social  attitude  and  the 
price  system  of  the  continent.  But  that  oc- 
cturence  has  not  stopped  us  from  continuing 
to  use  the  old  system.  Therein  lies  the  cru- 
cial conflict.  It  is  a  battle  to  the  death  for 
one  or  the  other.  No  one  can  say  with  abso- 
lute certainty  what  the  final  outcome  will  be. 
We  do  know  that  we  live  by  science  and  tech- 
nology; therefore,  ttxe  decision  of  each  North 
American  had  better  be  In  favor  of  these 
social  forces.  Ovr  utter  failure,  as  a  people, 
to  recognize  the  problem  and  to  act  Is  plash- 
ing lis  Into  the  category  of  a  second-class 
power,  with  the  prospect  of  much  worse  social 
consequences  to  come,  vmless  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread revival  of  social  consciousness. 

Since  the  North  American  Continent  Is 
without  a  governing  mechanism  that  Is  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  leadership  and  direction 
required  to  guide  us  out  of  the  present  mess, 
the  question  arises:  What  can  anyone  else 
do  about  It? 

At  some  point  In  time  In  the  future,  prob- 
ably all  too  soon,  the  mass  of  people  on  this 
continent  Is  going  to  be  Jolted  Into  action  by 
the  pressure  of  events.  When  this  mass 
movement  begins.  It  had  better  be  directed 
by  an  organization  that  knows  the  score. 
As  conditions  become  more  Intolerable,  a 
social  ferment  will  develop,  producing  the 
mass  movement  which  will  be  largely  de- 
void of  intelligent  understanding. 


While  Technocracy,  Inc.  is  not  designed  to 
be  a  governing  mechanism.  Technocracy,  the 
method,  is  so  designed.  When  we  consider 
that  40  years  of  engineering  and  scientific 
research  have  gone  into  Technocracy,  we  be- 
gin to  understand  why  it  Is  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss comprehensively,  and  with  the  correct 
insight,  problems  before  North  America. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  make  clear  Is  that 
we  North  Americans  have  a  course  of  action 
to  take  to  solve  our  problems.  Technocracy 
Is  born  of  science,  it  Is  being  presented  In 
an  organized  way,  and  Its  organization  has 
the  leadership  to  see  us  through  social 
change  on  this  continent.  What  more  do  we 
want? 


So  What?  Here's  the  Answer 

America,  the  greatest  potential  on  earth. 

America  menaced  by  inefficiency  at  home. 

America  demanding  action. 

Americans  can  and  will  solve  this  riddle 
of  disaster  and  inefficiency  on  this  continent 
of  abundance. 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  to 
fulfill  Its  social  destiny — a  destiny  made  pos- 
sible by  Its  wealth  of  resources  and  tech- 
nology. We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new — scarcity  versus 
plenty;  hand  tools  versus  technology;  the 
status  quo  versus  social  change.  Political 
bungling  must  be  replaced  by  fiow-llne  social 
control.  Confronted  by  this  battle,  every 
American  sooner  or  later  must  make  the 
choice  of  either  futile  apathy  or  active  as- 
sistance— or  America  will  go  tmder. 

BUILDING  THE  NEW  AMERICA 

Only  Americans  under  American  leadership 
can  build  the  new  America.  No  importations 
of  European  social  philosophy — commimism, 
socialism,  fascism,  clericalism,  or  any  other 
"ism"  can  be  permitted  to  retard  America's 
progress.  A  new  technique  of  social  opera- 
tion Is  required.  North  America  alone  has 
the  tools  and  the  trained  men  for  this  tech- 
nique. Technocracy  lays  the  issue  squarely 
upon  the  American  people.  You  cannot 
escape  responsibility. 

TECHNOCRACT 

Technocracy  had  Its  origin  in  the  Technical 
Alliance  In  1919,  when  prominent  technolo- 
gists, scientists,  educators,  and  engineers  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Howard  Scott,  chief  en- 
gineer, began  the  study  of  the  impact  of 
technology  on  our  social  structure.  The 
method  of  social  analysis  and  research 
founded  at  that  time  has  made  many  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  design  of  the 
new  America.  To  enable  the  expansion  of 
its  work,  to  make  possible  a  general  under- 
standing of  its  principles  and  piirposes, 
and  to  guard  against  distortion  and  subver- 
sion by  abortive  organizations  Its  leaders  or- 
ganized Technocracy,  Inc.,  with  Howard 
Scott  as  director  in  chief. 

Technocracy,  on  the  basis  of  exact  scien- 
tific data,  projects  the  operating  design  for 
the  new  America.  This  is  the  first  time  In 
history  that  such  a  design  has  been  projected. 
This  planned  social  operation  Is  technologi- 
cal In  structure  and  will  replace  political  and 
monetary  methods  with  a  system  in  which 
the  design  Itself  will  be  the  determining 
factor.  Technical  achievement  will  be  raised 
to  the  highest  possible  level  and  ixsed  to  serve 
all  citizens  in  an  adequate  and  impartial 
manner. 

Technocracy  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
our  modern  technology,  coupled  with  the 
vast  resources  of  this  continent,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  production  so  that  we  can 
provide  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  each  and 
every  North  American. 

Technocracy  builds  on  the  solid  rock  of 
fact  and  Is  not  Involved  In  emotional  vagaries 
or  political  chicanery.  It  invites  sincere 
individuals  to  make  an  earnest  study  of  its 
factual  approach  to  America's  social  problem. 


Technocracy's  social  design  Includes  the 
entire  North  American  continental  area,  with 
its  enormous  wealth  of  physical  resources, 
for  purposes  of  operation  and  defense  against 
foreign  aggression.  This  area  of  over  10  mil- 
lion  square  miles  must  be  consolidated  and 
operated  and  defended  as  one  tmlt. 

EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  to  be  realized 
by  operating  this  continent  on  the  basis  of  a 
planned,  technological  social  design: 

Standard  of  living:  A  higher  standard  of 
living  for  everyone — highest  in  the  world. 
All  productive  capacity  would  be  released 
from  artificial  restrictions.  A  maximum,  un- 
restricted distribution  would  be  made  to  all 
citizens  without  differentiation  In  Incomes, 
based  on  the  total  goods  and  services  avail- 
able in  any  given  time  period. 

Housing:  Redesigned  housing — machines 
for  living — for  the  entire  population,  measur- 
ing up  to  the  standards  of  modem  technol- 
ogy. There  would  be  no  mortgages,  taxes,  or 
financial  assessments. 

Hours :  Reduction  of  working  hours  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  diminishing  total  of  man- 
hours  required.  Ultimately,  under  planned 
operation,  hours  could  be  reduced  to  4  hours 
per  day,  4  days  out  of  7. 

Retirement:  Full  Income,  after  retirement, 
until  death.  This  is  not  an  old-age  pension, 
but  continued  participation  In  the  abun- 
dance of  available  goods  and  services. 

Production:  Capacity  operation  of  physical 
equipment  on  a  balanced-load  basis. 

Education:  Education  of  a  new,  high  stand- 
ard for  all  up  to  the  age  of  25  with  speciali2ed 
training  for  all  in  chosen  fields. 

Health:  Full  medical  and  dental  attention 
for  everyone  as  a  compulsory  service  through 
the  continental  public  health  sequence. 

Freedom :  Full  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
spend  leisure  time  In  any  manner  desired. 
Freedom  from  restraint  In  religion,  speech, 
culture,  sports,  and  hobbles. 

Opportunity:  Equal  opportunity  for  every 
boy  and  girl,  every  man  and  woman,  to  take 
his  or  her  place  In  society  to  the  degree  of 
his  or  her  attainments  and  ability. 

Charity:  Elimination  of  the  necessity  for 
public  and  private  charity  handouts  and 
poorhouse  methods  of  subsistence. 

Money:  Elimination  of  money  and  conse- 
quently of  debts,  taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

Politics:  Elimination  of  the  inefficiency  of 
politics  through  replacement  by  a  system  of 
operation  based  on  the  ability  of  the  citizens 
to  perform  and  to  accept  social  responsi- 
bility. There  will  be  a  vertical  alinement 
of  functional  capacity  in  all  branches  of  so- 
cial service  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  individuals  charged  with  responsibility 
will  continue  to  hold  their  positions  only 
on  their  demonstrated  ability  to  serve  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Utopia?  Sounds  like  it;  but  technocracy 
does  not  guarantee  to  make  i>eople  happy- 
only  to  provide  abundance,  security,  and 
freedom  from  toil  through  an  efficient  op- 
erating design. 

THE  TECHNOCRACY  ORGANIZATION 

Technocracy  states  that  a  social  transition 
of  such  a  magnitude  and  of  such  a  nature 
neither  requires  nor  permits  of  a  revolution 
or  a  coup  d'etat,  but  must  proceed  within  the 
channels  of  a  planned  and  orderly  progres- 
sion— that  progression  which  is  unique  to 
this  Continental  Area.  The  failure  to  ac- 
complish this  Imperative  demand  of  our 
advanced  technology  will  bring  chaos  to  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Technocracy,  Inc.  Is  building  a  trained  and 
disciplined  organization  capable  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  march  of  events.  This 
organization — the  technological  army  of 
the  new  America — Is  designed  to  show 
the  people  of  this  continent  how  to  assxu'e 
the  continued  functioning  of  the  equipment 
on  this  continent.     A  severe  break  In  the 
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continuity  of  our  physical  processes  would 
spell  chaos.  Such  an  organization  requires 
the  participation  of  all  types  of  people.  In- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  may  obtain  mem- 
bership.    Aliens  and  politicians  are  barred. 

Technocracy,  Inc.,  at  its  continental  head- 
quarters and  through  its  units  In  the  field, 
publishes  several  periodicals  and  a  variety  of 
standard  official  literature;  these  are  avail- 
able to  interested  persons. 

Read.  Learn.  Participate.  There  Is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  battle  of  America — 
the  battle  against  poverty,  malnutrition, 
scarcity,  and  disease — will  have  a  greater  ef- 
fect on  history  than  all  the  battles  of 
Europe.  Enlist  now  before  you  are  drafted 
by  the  march  of  events. 
To:  All  North  Americans. 
Subject:  Information  On  Technocracy. 

Greetings,  fellow  North  American,  Tech- 
nocracy Is  receiving  the  attention  of  an  ever 
greater  number  of  citizens  of  North  America 
as  the  trends  today  bear  out  Technocracy's 
observations  of  many  years  ago. 

There  is  a  growing  apprehension  among 
North  Americans  concerning  what  the  future 
holds  for  them.  You  may  recall  that  Tech- 
nocracy was  first  by  many  years  to  point  out 
the  fundamental  conflict  between  North 
America's  growing  technology  and  Its  price 
system.  This  conflict  now  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  death  struggle  as  to  which 
will  survive,  with  the  life  of  every  citizen  of 
this  continent  at  stake. 

For  your  convenience  In  learning  about 
Technocracy,  we  are  attacnlng  to  this  letter 
a  subscription  order  to  Technocracy  field 
magazines. 

We  trust  thnt  you  will  appreciate  the  lit- 
erature enclosed  on  Technocracy,  and  we 
suggest  that  you  contact  this  organization 
for  more  information  without  delay.  Tech- 
nocracy plays  North  America  to  vrtn.  How 
about  you? 

Very  truly  yours. 

Technocracy,  Inc. 


SWARTHMORE,  PA., 

April  11, 1965. 
DiRECTOB,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  my 
1964  income  tax  (balance  due).  As  I  wrote 
last  year,  I  have  strong  feelings  about  so 
much  of  our  tax  money  going  for  the  mili- 
tary. In  particular  I  wish  to  register  my 
objections  to  the  Government  foreign  policy 
on  South  Vietnam,  which  seems  very  wrong. 
I  support  Senator  Wayne  Morse  in  all  he 
has  to  say  on  this  situation.  There  are 
many  others  who  feel  the  same  way  and  I 
expect  to  join  some  of  them  (my  Quaker 
friends)  on  April  17  on  the  protest  march 
In  Washington  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  is  offering 
unconditional  discussions  on  the  matter.  I 
hope  that  the  aid  we  give  will  not  be  uni- 
lateral and  that  the  goal  will  be  to  seek  a 
reunification  of  Vietnam  through  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship. 

If  withholding  tax  money  would  help  I 
think  I  would  have  the  courage  to  take  this 
step,  but  I  know  that  the  money  would  be 
taken  from  my  bank  account  with  an  addi- 
tion for  Interest,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
Government  would  have  more  money. 

I  applaud  the  Government's  efforts  in  edu- 
cation, medicare,  etc.,  but  not  war  and  de- 
struction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Foster. 

PS.— :in  checking  last  year's  income  tax 
lorm  I  discovered  this  1963  withholding 
statement  which  supposedly  had  been  sent 
with  my  form  and  check  last  year.  I  also 
have  the  copv  for  my  records.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  duplicate. 

Copy  to  Senator  Morse. 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  thrilled  with 
your  speech  (on  film)   shown  at  this  rally 


at  Swarthmore  College.  I  admire  your  con- 
tinued courage  to  speak  out.  There  are 
many  who  feel  strongly  against  ovir  Govern- 
ment policy  on  Vietnam. 

P.S. — I  carried  this  with  me  to  Washing- 
ton yesterday  when  I  went  on  the  protest 
march  on  Vietnam  (but  didn't  pass  a  mall 
box).  It  was  thrilling  to  be  a  part  of  such 
a  large  gathering  but  today  I  wonder.  How 
can  we  really  make  our  voices  heard  and 
have  things  changed?  God  forgive  us  for 
what  we  have  done  and  are  doing. 

Mary  Foster. 

Some  of  the  children  In  our  group  said 
the  police  tore  down  the  message  that  the 
leaders  of  the  March  posted  on  the  doors  of 
Congress  but  a  wire  was  also  sent  to  the 
President.  

SWARTHMORE     COLLEGE, 

ApHl  1965. 

Contradiction  and  confusion  have  been  the 
norm  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  hope- 
ful talk  of  negotiations  from  both  sides,  but 
there  has  been  In  recent  weeks  a  steady  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  by  the  United  States. 

We  must  assess  events  of  the  past  months 
and  closely  examine  the  directions  of  con- 
flicting policy.  We  must,  as  citizens  deeply 
concerned  about  peace,  consider  possible 
covirses  for  the  future. 

Therefore,  while  registering  our  protest  of 
present  policy,  we  are  following  the  examples 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Columbia, 
Temple,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
by  calling  for  a  teach-in  at  Swarthmore  on 
April  7  from  8  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  The  proposed 
program  Includes  speeches  by  professors  and 
outside  experts  and  general  discussions 
in  which  all  may  participate. 

Solomon  E.  Asch,  psychology;  Robert  Barr, 
dean  of  men;  Carl  Barus,  engineering;  Mon- 
roe C.  Beardsley,  philosophy;  George  T. 
Beech,  history;  Andrew  Boelcskevy,  German; 
William  C.  Denlson,  biology;  John  R.  Dixon, 
engineering;  Lewis  R.  Gaty,  economics; 
Walker  Gibson,  English:  Mark  A.  Heald, 
physics;  Olga  Lang,  modern  languages;  Erika 
A.  Mares,  mathematics;  David  Wlesen,  clas- 
sics. 

John  A.  Nevin,  psychology;  Clair  W.  Nlel- 
Eon,  physics;  Martin  Ostwald,  classics;  Ken- 
neth S.  Rawson,  biology;  Hedley  H.  Rhys, 
fine  arts;  David  Rosen,  mathematics;  Alburt 
M.  Rosenberg,  biology;  Charles  J.  Selgman, 
economics;  Gilmore  Stott,  philosophy;  George 
Von  der  Muhll,  political  science;  Robert  M. 
Walker,  fine  arts;  James  P.  Wanner,  astron- 
omy; Clair  Wilcox,  economics;  M.  Joseph  Wil- 
lis, engineering. 

(Our  apologies  to  all  faculty  members  who 
wanted  to  sign,  but  whom  we  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  contact.) 

At.  8:  Introductory  remarks. 

At  8:15:  Helen  Lamb,  spent  2  years  in  Viet- 
nam, now  wTiting  a  book,  formerly  a  faculty 
member  at  Smith  College. 

At  8:45:  Paul  Booth,  co-coordinator  of  the 
peace  research  and  education  project  of 
SDS. 

At  9:  President  Johnson's  speech  on  Viet- 
nam policy  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

At  9:30:  Franz  Gross,  head  of  Political 
Science  Department  at  Pennsylvania  Military 
College. 

At  10:  Clair  Wilcox,  head  of  Swarthmore 
Economics  Department. 

At  11:  Break  for  seminars  and  discussion. 

At  11:30:  Film  of  Wayne  Morse  speaking 
on  Vietnam. 

At  12:  Folk  sing  with  Nick  Warren. 

Jesse  Allen,  presently  on  the  staff  of  Newark 
community  project,  may  speak. 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1965.  Friend  Meeting 
House. 

Boston,  Mass., 

ApHl  14, 1965. 
Dear   Senator   Morse:    The    issue    is   no 
longer  war  or  peace  in  Vietnam.    The  men 
who  are  advising  the  President  want   war 


with  China,  quickly,  before  they  get  atomic 
weapons.  This  is  the  policy  we  must  chal- 
lenge and  oppose. 

We  will  not  build  the  Great  Society  on 
the  corpses  of  half  a  billion  Asians.  Let  us 
for  God's  sake  hold  our  hands  from  a  crime 
worse  than  anything  Hitler  ever  dreamed 
of. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  Holt. 

Storrs,  Conn., 

April  i  3,  i  965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  my 
long  ovedue  thanks  for  your  vigorous  quarrel 
with  the  administration  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  disagree  with  you  on  a  couple  of 
important  points,  but  if  it  weren't  for  peo- 
ple like  you  and  Senator  Gruening  there's 
no  telling  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
entire  body  of  dissenting  opinion.  Thanks 
again,  and  please  keep  it  up. 
Sincerely, 

James  Baker  Hall. 


Rancxjcas,  HJ., 

April  14, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Ever  since  having 
heard  the  commencement  address  you  deliv- 
ered at  George  School,  Pennsylvania,  back  in 
1961  (if  my  memory  is  accurate)  I  have  been 
impressed  with  your  ability  as  a  statesman. 
Let  me  now  tell  you  how  grateful  I  have 
been  for  your  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's course  in  Vietnam.  Surely  your 
story  should  be  added  to  the  other  "Profiles 
in  Courage."  It  does  seem  incredible  that, 
in  this  nuclear  age,  war  is  still  used  as  an 
Instnunent  of  policy.  Aren't  there  enough 
thinking  people  In  this  Nation  to  change 
our  present  collision  course?  Or  must  we 
just  sit  back  and  await  the  holocaust? 

You  have  expressed  so  well  the  fact  that 
our  presence  in  this  area  is  wrong,  that  the 
whole  area  should  be  under  international  su- 
pervision. I  believe  most  Americans  agree. 
What  can  we  do  further  to  help? 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Colin  P.  Tatt. 


Allen  J.  Reiner  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Hicksville,  N.Y.,  April  13,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  not  from 
Oregon,  I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  my 
complete  agreement  with  your  views  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  crises.  It  seems  to  us 
that  almost  everybody  in  Washington  must 
have  completely  lost  their  sense  of  perspec- 
tive or  just  be  reluctant  to  speak  out. 

Today  I  have  written  again  to  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Javits  (as  I  am  a  New  Yorker) . 
I  have  also  written  to  Senators  Aiken  and 
Cooper. 

If  you  cotild  give  us  some  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  might  make  our  opinions  known 
and  felt  to  the  right  people  then  I  would  be 
happy  to  make  these  suggestions  known  to  a 
great  many  people  who  feel  as  we  do. 
Yovu'S  truly, 

Allen  J.  Rexnxs. 

London,  England, 

April  14.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  fooled  by  President  Johnson's  Johns 
Hopkins  speech.  It  does  not  offer  uncondi- 
tional negotiations,  but  only  conditional 
ones:  that  the  Vietnamese  National  Libera- 
tion Front  give  up  all  that  they  have  been 
fighting  for  for  20  years,  before  beginning  to 
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talk.  Even  Ho  Chi  Minh  does  not  call  lor 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  before  the  opening 
of  negotiations  ( New  York  Times  of  today ) . 
Please  keep  speaking  out  vigorously  for  real 
negotiations  and  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

1  wonder  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
pass  this  message  on  to  your  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Gruexino  and  McGovern. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Steven  Jonas,  MX). 

I  From  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 

Legislation.  Action.  Apr.  14,  1965] 
Vietnam  Crisis  IVJoves  to  New,  More  Danger- 
ous Phase 

President  Johnson's  speech  to  the  Nation, 
April  7,  marked  a  watershed  in  American 
public  opinion  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Whether  it  will  have  any  real  effect  In  alter- 
ing the  escalating  course  of  the  war  there 
remains  to  be  seen.  

In  past  miUtarv-political  crises,  the  figure 
of  the  American  eagle  with  a  bundle  of  ar- 
rows in  one  claw  and  an  olive  branch  in 
the  othor  has  symbolii;ed  the  national  poacy 
of  arming  to  parley,  of  negotiating  from 
strength,  and  preparing  for  war  in  order  to 
secure  peace. 

What  has  so  distressed  many  in  the  pub- 
lic in  Congress,  and  In  the  press  is  that 
since  Februarv  7  when  the  policy  of  retalia- 
tion and  escalation  in  North  Vietnam  began, 
the  United  States  has  emphasized  military 
Dolicy  in  Vietnam  almost  exclusively.  Only 
after  2  months  of  strong  and  increasing  pub- 
lic pressure,  plus  adverse  reaction  to  the  use 
of  gas  and  the  loss  of  much  support  from 
allied  and  nonalined  nations,  did  President 
Johnson  come  to  the  traditional  "arrows 
and  olive  branch"  policy. 

The  President's  comments  on  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  and  to  aid  the  region  eco- 
nomically drew  the  applause  of  many  of  his 
S?e^ious  critics,  such  as  the  New  York  Times; 
Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho:  and  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern.  of  South  Dakota.  At 
the  same  time  they  drew  the  fire  of  some  who 
had  supported  his  no-negotlation  policy  and 
those  who  criticize  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

There  was  one  crucial  missing  ingredient  in 
the  President's  speech-he  did  "pt  say  he  was 
susoendlng  air  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  facUitate  the  negotiating 
process  Indeed,  the  continued  and  intensi- 
fied US.  military  action  may  well  be  an- 
swered by  Increased  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  military  action,  rather  than  by 
steps  to  the  negotiating  table. 

some  comments  on  the  president's 
speech 

1  The  proporal  for  a  greatly  expanded  co- 
operative economic  development  effort  by  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  including  North 
Vietnam  was  most  welcome.  The  President 
pledged  to  ask  Congress  for  a  billion  dollar 
American  Investment  in  this  effort  when  It  is 
underway  He  hoped  other  industrialized 
countries.  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
loin  in  the  effort.  He  called  on  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retarv  General  to  help  Initiate  such  a  plan. 
This  "proposal  was  along  the  lines  urged  by 
Gilbert  White  and  others  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  Basin. 

2  The  President's  statement  that  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  for  "unconditional 
discussions"  now  was  urgently  needed,  but 
an  important  limitation  was  added. 

President  Johnson  indicated  that  there 
might  be  many  ways  to  peace:  "In  discussion 
or  negotiation  with  the  governments  con- 
cerned: in  large  groups  or  in  small  ones:  in 
the  reaffirmation  of  old  agreements  or  their 
strengthening  with  new  ones." 

This  broad  statement,  however,  was  Im- 
mediately modified  by  Government  spokes- 
men who  noted  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Vietcong)  which  controls  well  over 
half  the  territory  In  South  Vietnam  is  merely 


an  agent  of  North  Vietnam  and  is  therefore 
not  entitled  to  sit  at  the  conference  table. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  of  Alaska,  charged 
April  9  that  "the  refusal  to  concede  that  the 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  Is  essentially  a 
civil  war  and  that  to  bring  that  fighting  to  a 
halt  It  Is  necessary  to  discuss  the  issues  with 
the  principals — the  Vietcong — is  tantamount 
to  retaining  a  precondition  to  our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate."  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  appeal  of  the  17  nonalined  nations, 
to  which  President  Jolmsoa  was  responding 
In  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech,  w.is  delivered 
to  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  well  as 
North  Vietnam.  China  and  others,  thus  Indi- 
cating a  neutral  view  that  the  NLF  Is  a  real 
party  In  interest. 

3.  The  President's  proposal  for  an  "Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam"  cLirified  U.S.  goals 
but  does  not  make  a  settlement  easy  to 
achieve.  In  his  speech  he  sugTestod  the 
essentials  of  a  final  settlement:  "an  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam — securely  guaran- 
teed and  able  to  shape  its  own  relutionships 
to  all  others,  free  from  outside  interference, 
tied  to  no  alliance,  a  military  base  for  no 
other  country." 

The  goal  of  an  independent  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  consistent  with  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954.  Tiiose  accords  referred  to  the 
17th  parallel  as  a  provisional  military  de- 
marcation line  and  contemplated  general 
elections  In  1956  to  bring  about  the  unifica- 
tion of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  These 
elections  were  opposed  by  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  and  not  pressed  by  North 
Vietnam.  They  were  never  held.  Former 
President  Eisenhower  states  In  his  book. 
"Mandate  for  Change."  that  Communist  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  was  a  popular  national  leader  who 
wovild  have  received  80  percent  of  the  vote 
In  Vietnam  during  the  war  with  the  French. 

On  the  timetable  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops,  President  Johnson  said  in  his  formal 
reply  on  April  8  to  the  17-nation  appeal  that 
the  United  States  would  be  "ready  and  eager 
to  withdraw  its  forces"  from  South  Vietnam 
"when  conditions  have  been  created  in  which 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can  determine 
their  own  future  free  from  external  interfer- 
ence." 

4.  The  President  indicated  the  United 
States  win  continue  Its  policy  of  bombard- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  without  letup.  He 
thus  rejected  the  advice  of  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Lester  Pearson  who  had  urged  a 
pause  in  the  air  attack,  and  of  Senator 
George  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota,  who  had 
urged  a  2-wcek  moratorium. 

Since  the  President's  April  7  speech.  U.S. 
air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  have  con- 
tinued and  Incrertsed  In  intensity.  Over  that 
2-mci(nth  period  these  attacks  have  escalated 
in  the  sense  that  more  and  more  vital  targets 
such  as  bridges  and  roads  are  now  being  hit 
and  the  bombs  are  falling  closer  and  closer  to 
Hanoi.  While  this  policy  was  supposed  to 
bring  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  to 
the  conference  table,  indications  are  that 
there  is  even  less  willingness  to  negotiate  now 
than  2  months  ago. 

U.S.  military  policy  in  Vietnam  has  seemed 
to  be  a  military  Juggernaut  inexorably  gath- 
ering speed.  There  seems  to  be  no  readiness 
within  the  administration  to  halt  this  esca- 
lating bombardment,  even  briefly.  In  order 
to  create  an  atmosphere  In  which  Hanoi 
could  Indicate  a  readiness  to  talk. 

5.  Continued  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam violates  the  United  Nations  Charter,  ac- 
cording to  Senators  Wayne  Morse,  Joseph 
Clark,  and  Ernest  Gruening.  Article  2,  sec- 
tion 4  provides:  "All  members  shall  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
state,  or  In  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations." 

Article  33  states:  "The  parties  to  any  dis- 
pute, the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 


peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of  all.  seek  a 
solution  by  negotiation,  Inquiry,  mediation, 
conciliation  *  •  *  or  other  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice."  This  section,  which 
the  United  States  has  signed,  would  clearly 
seem  to  require  negotiation  before  bombing, 
not  after. 

Under  article  51,  the  United  States  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  on  February 
7  that  the  bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnara 
were  "defensive  action."  Article  51  provides 
that:  "Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defen.^e  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
measures  necersary  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Measures  taken 
by  Members  In  the  exercise  of  their  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to 
the  Security  Council." 

South  Vietnam  is  an  observer,  but  not  a 
Member  of  the  United  Nations.  The  impli- 
cation of  United  States  reporting  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  that  it  feels  the  United 
States  itself  is  being  attacked  by  North  Viet- 
nam. But  .since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  United  States  has  done  nothing  to  call 
a  session  of  the  Security  Council  as  is  Im- 
plied in  article  51. 

6.  President  Johnson  for  the  first  time  put 
his  prestige  behind  the  view  that  Mainland 
China  Is  a  major  party  in  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  President  said:  "Over  this 
war  and  all  Asia — is  anotlier  reality:  The 
deepening  shadow  of  Communist  China. 
The  rulers  in  Hanoi  are  urged  on  by  Peiping. 
This  l.":  a  regime  which  has  destroyed  freedom 
In  Tibet,  attacked  India  and  been  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations  for  aggression  in 
Korea.  It  is  a  nation  which  is  helping  the 
forces  of  violence  in  almost  every  continent. 
The  contest  in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  wider 
pattern  of  aggressive  purpose." 

For  some  time.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  has  been  arguing  publicly  that 
Communist  China  is  the  real  enemy  and 
that  China  is  seeking  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  It  can  overthrow,  by  covert  means,  a 
non-Communist  government  of  an  emerging 
nation  even  when  the  United  States  aids  that 
government. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  has  charged  that 
there  are  those  in  the  Pentagon  who  propose 
that  the  United  States  bomb  Chinese  nuclear 
installations  and  he  has  predicted  this  may 
happen  within  4  months.  Such  a  step  would 
be  a  moral  and  political  catastrophe  of  im- 
mense proportions  for  the  United  States. 

Lasting  peace  In  Asia  can  only  be  promoted 
by  Intensive  and  direct  negotiations  between 
the  United  States.  China,  and  other  involved 
parties  to  achieve  political  settlements,  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  and  major 
steps  toward  world  disarmament.  The  Viet- 
namese war  only  makes  more  difficult  and 
postpones  the  day  when  these  wide-ranging 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  China 
must  begin. 

7.  Although  the  President  suggested  that 
U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  could  play 
a  useful  role  in  Initiating  the  economic  de- 
velopment program,  he  did  not  call  upon  the 
Secretary  General,  or  the  U.N.,  or  other  third 
parties  for  their  mediating  service  or  other 
good  offices. 

In  this  difficult  situation,  the  Intercession 
and  mediation  by  third  parties  ought  to  be 
sincerely  welcomed  and  actively  encouraged 
by  the  United  States.  All  the  countries  of 
the  world  have  a  direct  and  immediate  in- 
terest in  restoring  peace  and  stability  in 
southeast  Asia. 

8.  The  President  did  not  spell  out,  nor 
could  he  be  expected  to  at  this  stage,  the 
amount  of  Vietcong  participation  in  an  in- 
dependent South  Vietnam  Government- 
Would  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
agree  to  NLF  representation  in  the  Cabinet. 
If  so.  how  many  would  there  be?  in  what 
posts?     U  South  Vietnam  is  to  be  an  inde- 
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pendent  country,  would  the  United  States 
be  prepared  to  see  South  Vietnam  move,  over 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  union  with 
North  Vietnam— as  envisaged  by  the  original 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954?  Would  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  support  a  Titolst  type 
government  In  Vietnam?  These  questions 
ought  to  be  faced  and  discussed  openly  in 
the  United  States  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
for  a  negotiated  solution  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  Senate  fioor  March  25,  Senator 
George  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  stressed  that 
North  Vietnam  does  not  want  to  be  a  Chinese 
satellite.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana, noted  that  there  has  been  more  than 
1 000  years  of  enmity  between  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  "Chinese  colossus  to 
the  north." 

In  a  little-noticed  speech  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, M.irch  12.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  of 
Arkansas,  made  a  general  remark  relevant 
to  the  situation  in  Vietnam:  "I  think  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves,  hypothetically, 
whether  a  Communist  regime  that  leans 
away  from  China  is  worse  or  better  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  political  and  strategic  in- 
terests than  a  non-Communist  state,  such  as 
Indonesia  or  Cambodia,  that  leans  toward 
China." 

what  of  the  future? 

Many  close  observers  feel  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  deteriorating  rapidly. 
In  this  situation  it  Is  felt  that  moves  either 
(a)  to  the  conference  table,  or  (b)  toward 
a  major  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam will  take  place  In  the  next  month  or 
two.  Military  involvement  could  mean  300.- 
000  to  1  million  U.S.  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, according  to  Hanson  Baldwin  of  the 
New  York  Times,  vastly  increased  draft  calls, 
huge  new  military  appropriations,  and  a 
possible  spreading  of  the  conflict  to  other 
areas  such  as  Korea  and  even  beyond. 

Given  the  current  position  of  the  Viet- 
cong. Hanoi  and  Peiping.  the  steps  to  the 
conference  table  are  not  easy  and  the  nego- 
tiating process  may  be  difficult,  frustrat- 
ing and  complex.  But  there  are  moves  which 
the  United  States  could  make  which  might 
brighten  the  prospects  for  a  settlement  in- 
cluding, for  example: 

(a)  An  end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  U.S.  troops  movements  to  South 
Vietnam 


torium,    as    suggested    by    Lester    Pearson 
(Prime  Minister  of  Canada).    In  the  mean- 
time—above all  else — please  keep  on  talking. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Cleg  Dorman. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

April  13,  1965. 
My  Dear  Senator:  I  certainly  agree  with 
your  stand  against  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Further,  any  talk  of  bombing  China  would 
be  sheer  folly.  It  would  be  an  open  act  of 
war. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Respectfully, 

Herbert  A.  Tompkins, 
Secretary,  Michigan  Fellowship 

of  Reconciliation. 


Keep  up  the  pressure  on  the  administra- 
tion. 

We're  behind  you  100  percent. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ahthtth  Edelstein. 

Silver  Spring.  Md. 

April  13. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  have  read  in  the 

Baltimore   Sun    a    portion    of   your   April    8 

speech  on  the  Vietnam  crisis,  and  want  to 

tell  you  how  much  we  agree  with  your  views. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Franz  L.  Alt. 
Alice  M.  Alt. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
New  Senate  Offio^  Building', 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
stand  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  In  order  for  a 
nation  to  stand  there  must  be  some  righteous 
and  peace-loving  people  in  Its  land.  Again 
my  prayers  are  with  you  and  thank  you  for 
your  efforts. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Donna  Lower. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

Apnl  10,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You,  singularly,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  your  fellow  citizens  for 
a  valiant  and  effective  battle  against  foreign 
aid — that  coercive  taxation  which  Is  pro- 
liferated upon  barren  foreign  fields,  their  dic- 
tators and  tribal  chiefs. 

We  admire  your  courage  in  challenging  the 
epileptic  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  Truly,  It 
Is  an  American  tragedy  when  a  President 
arrogates  the  power  of  Congress  to  wage  war 
In  order  to  mask  his  blunders  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. Can  we  or  will  the  history  tell  a  boy, 
whose  father  was  sent  to  Korea  or  South 
Vietnam  to  die,  that  his  father  truly  died  for 
his  countrv  and  that  he  did  not  die  In  vain? 


Senator  Morse,  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
(b)  A   willingness    to  negotiate   with   the     ^^^y  way  to  check  the  warring  power  of  the 

executive    Is   to    Introduce   a   constitutional 

amendment  to  limit  the  President's  term  of 

office  to  the  term  In  which  he  wages  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 


NLF 

(c)  A  readiness  to  abide  by  the  results  of 
a  free  and  supervised  election  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  support  moves  toward  a  reunified 
Vietnam  as  proposed  in  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954;  and 

(d)  Some  indication  that  the  United 
Sutes  Is  prepared  to  begin  extensive  nego- 
tiations with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
on  a  broad  range  of  issues. 

There  are  difficulties  Involved  In  all  courses 
of  action,  but  is  it  not  better  to  come  to 
the  conference  table  before  rather  than  after 
widespread  violence  and  war? 


Michael  Verba,  Jr. 


Crown  Point,  Ind., 

April  12.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
courageous  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Gratner. 


April  12.  1965. 
Honorable  Sir:  May  God's  blessings  be 
upon  you,  for  Informing  your  people,  on  the 
WTong  being  committed  In  Vietnam  and  the 
threat  to  all  mankind  If  this  war  Is  not  con- 
trolled. Peace,  through  negotiation  Is  our 
only  hope.  For  it  is  only  In  peace  can  a  war 
against  poverty  and  other  Ills  be  most  ef- 
fective. I  fervently  pray  that  our  Nation 
w^lll  take  the  lead  in  seeking  peaceful  solu- 
tions, as  not  only  would  we  gain  honor  and 
dignity— but  all  of  the  peoples  on  this  earth 
would  be  forever  grateful.  It  could  begin 
with  this  Easter  week — calling  for  a  mora- 


April  13. 1965. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  am  not  one  of  your 
constituents.  I  admire  keenly  your  stand  on 
the  Issue  of  Vietnam. 

And  I  urge  you  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 
I  have  wired  and  written  the  President, 
protesting  his  heedless  course,  and,  of  course, 
have  received  no  acknowledgment. 

Is  there  any  possibility  that  the  whole 
Issue  could  be  put  to  a  popular  referendum? 
I'm  asking  the  same  question  of  my  Con- 
gressman, George  Brown.  Jr.  I  believe  the 
results  of  such  a  referendum  would  be  very 
revealing.  According  to  what  I  read,  public 
opinion  Is  running  high  against  not  only  this 
reckless,  ruinous  escalation,  but  involvement 
at  all.  We  should  get  out. 
Sincerely, 

Jacqueline  D.  Tunberg. 


BoLTON,  Mass., 

April  13, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heartily  support 
your  stand  against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Legally  and  morally,  our  position  there  Is 
indefensible. 

I  am  going  to  Washington  this  weekend 
with  thousands  of  others  from  all  over  the 
country,  to  try  to  make  my  protest  against 
Pentagon  madness  visible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Cart,  Jr. 


Wellesley,  Mass., 

April  12, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you.  Your  courageous  campaign 
against  our  cruel,  immoral,  and  disgraceful 
war  against  a  small  country  located  10,000 
miles  away.  Is  most  commendable,  and  worthy 
of  admiration  and  support. 

Today,  the  New  York  Times  devotes  only 
fotir  inches  of  one  column  to  your  speech 
of  day  before  yesterday  in  Ohio.  Do  you 
have  copies  of  this  speech  for  distribution? 
If  so,  I  certainly  would  like  to  receive  one. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez. 


Jamaica,  N.Y., 

April  13, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  seems  that  you  and  a 
handful  of  other  Senators  are  the  only  sane 
people  In  Washington  these  days  with  regard 
to  our  Vietnam  policy. 


Elmont,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Honorable  Sir  :  As  a  loyal  and  Government 
employed  citizen,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep- 
est admiration  for  your  views  on  the  present 
Vietnam  crisis.  The  little  amount  I  have 
read  of  your  attitude  about  the  above  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction  in  that  ovir  coun- 
try Is  blessed  In  having  you  as  a  representa- 
tive in  our  Government. 

In  reading  the  newspapers  I  find  very  little 
information  about  your  speeches  and  views. 
It  seems  to  me  that  since  you  advocate  a 
more  sensible  and  logical  approach  to  many 
things  your  avenues  of  making  your  views 
publicly  aired  by  all  mediums  of  Information 
Is  held  to  the  barest  minimum.  Even  the 
great  New  York  Times  gives  very  little  at- 
tention to  your  views  or  other  similar  at- 
titudes. 

I  am  most  Interested  In  reading  all  about 
your  speeches,  views,  and  other  points  that 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  in  knowing  you 
better.  May  I  please  request  material  about 
the  above  or  Information  where  I  might  at- 
tain them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Benjamin  Hoch. 

Cedarhurst,  NY. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.    D.C: 

We  support  the  ceasefire  in  Vietnam  and 
Immediate  application  of  U  Thant's  formula 
for  negotiations. 

Dr.  Irwin  Hoffman,  M.D. 
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Gaet,  Ind. 
Thank  you  and  the  few  others  who  are  try- 
ing to  extricate  xis  from  the  crazy  Vietnam 
war.  We  are  dead  wrong  over  there  and 
could  well  use  all  our  available  fimds  for  bet- 
ter purpose  than  establishing  fake  govern- 
ments in  other  lands. 

Paul  Pixlet. 


in  their  government,  no  amount  of  military 
or  financial  aid  can  bring  about  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Ramona  Schutt. 


Santa  Maria,  Calif., 

April  9,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sm:  Thank  you  for  your  courage  in 
keeping  up  the  fight  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
I  think  if  the  people  who  elected  the  Presi- 
dent, myself  included,  were  to  vote  today, 
he  would  be  in  for  a  surprise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Sanford. 

April  11, 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  great  admiration  and 
hope  that  I  was  privileged  to  listen  once  again 
to  your  words  of  reason  and  logic  concern- 
ing om  unwarranted  military  presense  in 
South  Vietnam. 

You  and  Senator  GRtrENtNC,  of  Alaska.  gUe 
courage  to  all  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
might  is  not  always  right. 

I  am  speaking  for  myself  and  family,  am 
78  years  of  age  and  believe  In  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  LUDMILLA  O.  Salk. 

April  10, 1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  You're  fantastic  in  urg- 
ing the  United  States  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
Dont  give  up.     Keep  trying,  even  if  our 
cause  might  be  hopeless. 

I  read  your  statements  in  printed  material 
published  by  the  War  Registers  League  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

The  United  States  is  not  himiane  while 
we  remain  in  Vietnam. 
Respectfully, 

Miss  Robin  Velte. 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

Washington  University, 

St.  Louis.  April  9, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
courageous  stand  on  our  Government's  Viet- 
nam policy.  I  am  convinced  that  if  our 
foreign  policy  was  made  by  men  like  yourself 
it  would  be  a  far  better  world  for  all  of  tis. 
Your  courage  in  speaking  out  again  and  again 
despite  the  pressures  you  must  feel  to  change 
your  views  or  remain  silent  is  an  example  for 
all  of  us  and  a  reminder  that  there  is  hope 
for  democracy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  M.  Boothby. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

April  9,  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Thank  you  for  fine  efforts 
for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 
Negotiations — not  war. 

Thank  you. 

Pearl  A.  LaForce. 

April  1,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:   I  join  with 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  in  virging: 

An  immediate  cease-fire  In  Vietnam. 
A  conference  of  all  nations  to  negotiate 
peace. 

Please  continue  to  work  toward  these  ends. 
Yours  truly, 

ViCKI  Tanenhatjs. 

Chicago,  III., 
Ajrrill3,1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  war  In  Vietnam  as  a  civil  war,  our 
Government  Is  committing  the  same  error 
as  the  racial  bigots  In  this  country.  Unless 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  a  real  voice 


Enxtmclaw,  Wash., 

April  5, 1965. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Out  presence  in  Viet- 
nam has  neither  moral  nor  legal  justifica- 
tion. 

Our  actions  there  are  contrary  to  all  our 
declared  principles. 
We  should  get  out. 

C.  K.  Stedman,  Ph.  D., 

Research  Consultant. 


OcoNOMOwoc,  Wise, 

April  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaS'hington.D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  press,  and  the 
younger  Members  of  Congress  tossed  their 
hats  m  the  air  over  a  few  crumbs  of  peaceful 
talk  from  the  President's  table  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, but  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  re- 
mained calm  amid  the  tumult.  The  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  face  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  civil  war  which  in  fact  has  been 
lost,  not  by  us,  but  by  the  21 -odd  Saigon 
governments  we  have  leagued  ourselves  with 
leaves  things  pretty  much  the  way  they  were 
before  the  President  launched  his  equivocal 
peace  overtures. 

I'm  enclosing  a  news  article  which  ap- 
peared in  French  in  the  Paris  paper,  Le  Fig- 
aro Litteraire,  written  by  Max  Clos.  It  is 
not  that  Clos  has  said  anything  that  has 
not  been  reported  before  in  the  better  news 
media  here  and  abroad,  but  he  does  say 
it  pungently.  and  also  throws  some  light 
on  how  the  Saigon  government's  defeat  has 
come  about,  and  what  program  and  future 
the  Vletcong  are  holding  out  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

The  guerrilla  war  professionals  In  the  U.S. 
Government  have  spent  so  much  time  por- 
ing over  the  propaganda  of  Mao  and  General 
Glap  that  they  have  swallowed  the  Commu- 
nist line  that  South  Vietnam  represents  a 
model  for  Communist  insurgency  against 
U.S.  counterinsurgency,  and  that  if  a  Vlet- 
cong government  comes  to  power  in  Saigon, 
shaky  governments  all  over  the  world  will 
topple.  Shaky  governments  don't  need  a 
domino  to  push  them  over.  They  all  will 
fall  of  their  own  weight  without  popular 
support  and  a  sound  domestic  program. 

The  flames  of  war  Inevitably  and  tragically 
can  only  leap  higher  and  higher  unless  Wash- 
ington wUl  start  to  base  its  policies  on  a 
mental  image  of  the  South  Vietnam  of  1965 
that  has  some  basis  in  reality.  It  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  go  back  to  1954  and  have 
another  go  at  it,  but  unless  we  think  we 
are  some  kind  of  gods  this  faculty  Is  not  ac- 
corded us  m  either  our  private  or  our  public 
lives. 

I  think  Clos'  piece  and  Stanley  Hoffman's 
letter  In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  10 
complement  each  other  nicely.  They  are 
both  charming  and  lucid,  qualities  which 
seem  hard  to  come  by  In  discussions  of  Viet- 
nam. We  can  only  hope  that  the  still  small 
voices  of  reason  heard  here  will  gradually 
swell  to  a  mighty  roar  which  will  make  the 
Selma  uproar  seem  like  only  a  mild  breeze. 

MOLLY  Kealy. 
p.S. — Please  give  Clos'  article  what  circu- 
lation you  think  it  merits. 

Vietnam 

(By  Max  Clos) 

(Translated  from  Le  Figaro  Litteraire,  No. 

984,  Mar.  3,  1965.  M.  Kealy) 

The  bar  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Hotel 

Majestic  In  Saigon  overlooks  the  harbor.    At 

night  from  time  to  time  muffled  explosions 

can  be   heard   from  the   other  side  of  the 

river.     From  time  to  time  a  brilliant  flare 


shoots  up  and  glitters  for  some  minutes. 
What  we  have  again  is  a  probe  by  a  Vletcong 
patrol. 

Some  young  American  officers  with  crew- 
cuts  and  with  the  red  patch  of  their  Viet- 
namese parachute  battalion  tilted  over  the 
ear  are  drinking  whiskey  amid  peals  of 
laughter.  They  are  charming  and  Just  like 
the  French  officers  who  10  years  ago  were 
sitting  in  the  same  place  recounting  their 
exploits  in  the  rice  paddles  and  in  the 
Jungles. 

Don't  they  know  that  this  war  is  lost,  that 
their  deaths  will  accomplish  nothing,  that 
their  hardships  are  useless  and  their  sacri- 
fice without  point,  that  we  have  seen  the 
start  of  the  usual  comedy  of  threatening 
statements  which  are  the  prelude  to  settle- 
ment talks?  Probably  not.  It  is  no  doubt 
part  of  the  charm  of  young  officers  that  to 
the  very  end  they  do  not  realize  that  their 
death  in  Vietnam  will  be  futile. 

The  Cantho  area  75  miles  southwest  of 
Saigon  Is  one  of  the  most  far  gone  of  the 
delta.  A  night  operation  Is  in  progress.  For 
3  days  the  Vietnamese  battalion  has 
slogged  through  the  mud  without  finding 
anything.  Some  villages  were  burnt,  some 
hundreds  of  scared  peasants  were  terorrized. 
and  to  vary  the  menu  a  certain  number  of 
chickens  and  black  pigs  which  squeal  unbe- 
lievably shrilly  have  been  commandeered. 
And  then  just  when  everyone  thinks  that  it 
Is  all  over  the  leading  company  is  ambushed. 
In  a  flash :  8  dead  and  30  wounded.  Night 
has  fallen.  Nearby  the  day's  dead,  already 
turned  gray,  are  piled  up  tmder  canvas.  I 
was  seated  at  the  side  of  an  old  friend,  a 
colonel  in  the  Vietnamese  army.  Let  us  call 
him  X.  ^    ,  , 

"The  Americans."  he  said, "are  Jaimty  fel- 
lows but  they  are  Inexperienced.  Like  a 
voung  dog  they  wish  to  dig  out  everything. 
The  sad  thing  Is  that  here  the  war  does  not 
obey  the  rules  of  the  textbooks,  and  of  the 
manuals.  My  last  corporal  knew  perfectly 
well  that  if  we  went  in  a  certain  direction 
we  would  flnd  a  'bone.'  My  people  were  not 
eager  to  go,  but  the  Americans  Insisted. 
X  used  his  fingers  to  show  the  number  of 
dead,  saying,  "This  was  the  result." 

"The  truth  Is,"  he  said,  sipping  a  cup  ol 
coffee,  "That  the  game  is  up.  We  are  fed  up 
with  this  war  now.  and  no  one  wants  to  pro- 
long the  killing.  Take  me.  I've  been  in  the 
army  for  20  years.  If  I  were  given  a  choice 
between  stars  and  a  discharge,  I'd  take  the 
discharge  without  a  moment's  delay.  You 
know  wars  are  not  won  with  men  who  think 
of  only  one  thing:  to  become  civilians 
again." 

The  relations  between  Vietnamese  ana 
American  officers  are  cool,  not  to  use  a  woree 
term.  The  Vietnamese  are  critical  of  the 
Americans  for  understanding  little  or  noth- 
ing about  this  war.  The  Americans  often 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals, find  their  officers  mediocre,  and  their 
soldiers  without  stomach  for  combat. 

But  It  Is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  the 
Vietnamese  lacking  physical  courage.  At  m 
end  of  the  first  Indochlnese  war,  practically 
all  of  the  French  units  were  half  "yellow, 
and  most  of  the  officers  would  agree  that 
combat  operations  were  first  rate.  The  Vlet- 
cong who  attack  well-defended  positions,  are 
exposed  to  heavy  artillery  fire  and  to  tne 
government's  air  power,  undergo  at  times 
frightful  ordeals,  and  always  display  reai 
courage.  If  not  fanaticism.  Their  opponents 
admire  them  for  their  courage.  And  these 
men,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  majon^ 
who  have  come  down  from  the  North,  are 
peasants  of  Indochina  who  have  got  their 
training  at  places  only  miles  from  the  Amer- 
ican training  centers  in  South  Vietnam. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  of  the  cwn- 
bat  Inefficiency  of  the  government  forces? 
In  a  few  years  when  this  war  will  be  over, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  defeat  m 
Vietnam  was  caused  by  two  things.    First. 
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the  guerrillas  depend  not  merely  on  military 
training  and  professional  skill,  but  also  on 
the  creation  of  warm  personal  ties  between 
their  men.  Second,  they  make  a  detailed 
and  exact  analysis  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial setting  and  climate  in  which  the  war  Is 
carried  on.  In  these  two  areas  the  second 
Indochlnese  war  is  ending  in  an  American 
defeat. 

In  Vietnam  the  American  "advisers"  do  a 
job,  or,  if  you  prefer,  they  perform  their 
duty  with  conscientiousness.  They  serve 
with  devotion  and  competence.  But  all 
this  is  not  enough.  They  are  merely  guerrilla 
warfare  professionals.  The  French  when 
they  were  here  made  of  the  Indochlnese  war 
a  sentimental  and  romantic  adventure. 
French  officers  and  men  fell  in  love  with 
the  country.  Infected  with  what  Larteguy 
aptly  calls  "the  yellow  sickness."  They 
played  their  part  in  a  stirring  adventure, 
which.  It  is  true,  ended  badly,  but  which 
gave  them  a  sense  of  glory.  It  was  because 
of  this  that  they  were  able  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  Vietnamese,  to  form  emotional 
ties  with  them,  and  to  draw  them  Into  that 
cruel  adventure.  Contrary  to  appearances, 
there  exist  few  peoples  more  passionate,  more 
sentimental,  and  more  sensitive  than  the 
Vietnamese.  They  have  a  need  to  be  loved. 
The  stiff  ways  of  the  American  military,  its 
love  for  formality.  Its  taste  for  following  mili- 
tary regulations  to  the  letter  greatly  upset 
the  Vietnamese.  The  Vietnamese  can't 
understand  how  a  military  order  can  be 
treated  as  anything  else  but  a  topic  for  de- 
bate and  discussion.  In  this  they  found  that 
the  French  often  shared  their  point  of  view. 
This  divergence  in  military  philosophy  cre- 
ates problems,  and  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  It 
Is  evident  that  it  has  taken  its  toll. 

Intimate  contact  has  never  been  estab- 
lished between  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans.  The  French,  sp>ellbound  with 
the  exotic,  took  up  the  Vietnamese  way  of 
life.  They  were  delighted  with  Chinese 
soups  flavored  with  exotic  ingredients,  they 
smoked  opium,  they  organized  riproarlng 
parties  with  their  yellow  friends,  and  topped 
off  the  night  in  their  company  with  the 
girls.  This  of  course  was  not  particularly 
decent,  but  what  connection  Is  there  any- 
way between  decency  and  war? 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
tried  to  Introduce  puritan  morality  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  American  way  of  life.  At  the 
doors  of  hotels  restricted  to  Americans  there 
are  signs  reading:  "Women  are  forbidden  to 
enter."  Their  food  comes  directly  from  the 
United  States  in  sealed  packages.  A  recent 
article  written  by  one  of  the  better  American 
war  correspondents  describes  the  Vietnamese 
war.  It  Is  all  a  matter  of  bad  odors,  of  food 
contaminated  by  the  natives,  and  of  the  re- 
sulting stomach  aches.  In  short,  it  is  a  hell 
from  which  each  American  is  eager  to  escape. 
In  Saigon  marine  sergeants  in  mufti  sport 
silk  jackets  on  which  you  can  read  embroi- 
dered In  yellow  letters :  "When  I  die  I  shall  go 
straight  to  heaven.  I  have  put  In  my  pur- 
gatory here."  At  Camau  at  the  south  end 
of  the  peninsula  another  sergeant  told  me 
that  he  didn't  like  Vietnam.  I  asked  him 
where  he  was  stationed  before. 

"At  Frankfurt." 

"Were  things  better  there?" 

He  frowned  and  thought  for  awhile.  "You 
•"low,  things  are  better  here  than  in  the 
States." 

The  25,000  American  advisers  live  in  Viet- 
nam -'like  in  the  States."  At  Cantho,  for 
example,  the  headquarters  for  one  of  the 
four  military  districts,  it's  like  this.  At  staff 
headquarters  every  Vietnamese  office  Is  dup- 
licated by  an  American  opposite  number. 
At  5  p.m.  it's  closing  time,  and  the  Americans 
return  immediately  to  their  compound  at  the 
edge  of  the  clj^.  It  Is  a  big  camp  ringed 
with  barbed  wire  and  protected  by  Vietnam- 
^e  guards.  The  lowest  private  is  entitled 
^0  quarters  of  his  own  furnished  vrith  a  re- 
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frigerator  and  air  conditioning,  He  has  a 
shower  with  hot  water.  A  PX  supplies  him 
with  all  that  he  can  desire,  from  shaving 
cream  to  record  players  with  whiskey  in  be- 
tween—all at  ridiculously  low  prices.  The 
bar  offers  30  brands  to  choose  from.  Every 
night  at  8  there  Is  a  new  movie  shown  on  a 
wide  screen  In  color  at  a  theater  furnished 
with  lounge  chairs. 

Vietnamese  officers  are  rarely  at  American 
messes.  It  Is  not  that  they  must  eat  sep- 
arately, but  Americans  and  Vietnamese  do 
not  enjoy  one  another's  company.  I  went  to 
the  compound  at  Cantho  with  Colonel  X 
whom  I  mentioned  before.  On  leaving,  he 
said  to  me:  "I  have  a  feeling  these  Americans 
have  come  from  another  planet." 

Then  he  told  me:  "When  I  came  out  of 
school  in  1948,  I  was  assigned  to  a  French 
port  unit.  The  first  night  at  table  I  was 
a  little  shy.  I  didn't  know  how  to  use  a  fork 
very  well.  The  CO  was  a  naval  lieutenant. 
He  said  to  me :  'Tell  me.  X.  do  you  eat  with  a 
fork,  or  a  pitchfork?'  Afterwards,  we  made 
the  rounds  of  the  girls  together.  With  the 
Americans  there  is  no  danger  that  anyone 
will  talk  about  anything  of  this  kind.  No 
one  goes  to  the  girls  anymore." 

Now  there  Is  no  objection  to  movies,  hot 
water,  and  refrigerators.  Except  this:  If  you 
want  to  persuade  people  to  join  your  side, 
its  not  a  good  idea  to  set  up  what  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  appears  to 
be  excessive  luxxiry. 

More  or  less  confused,  Nguyen,  a  Vietnam- 
ese GI  Joe  of  the  second  class,  tells  him- 
self that  It's  not  normal  to  see  people  en- 
gaged In  the  same  war  treated  in  such  an 
unequal  fashion.  He  not  only  says  this  to 
himself,  but  the  Vletcong  tell  it  to  him. 
Communication  is  easy.  There  are  women 
who  act  as  messengers.  They  are  the  ones 
who  spread  the  good  word.  They  have  only 
simple  things  to  explain.    This,  for  example: 

"The  Americans  which  you  see  down  there 
in  their  well-Ut  compounds  are  the  masters. 
As  for  you,  you  are  poorly  fed  and  poorly 
paid.  You  are  going  to  die  for  them — and 
for  nothing." 

Nguyen  gets  1,750  piastres  a  month,  about 
$18.  His  lieutenant  receives  a  salary  of  $80. 
Eighteen  dollars  Is  not  a  small  sum  in  Viet- 
nam, but  Nguyen  thinks  he  would  be  more 
useful  in  his  own  village.  But,  it's  not  only 
a  question  of  this.  Theoretically  he  is 
drafted  for  3  years,  but  this  is  already  the 
5th  year  he's  been  in  uniform.  The  war  con- 
tinually gets  harder.  The  Vletcong  continu- 
ally are  better  armed.  Life  for  him  is  very 
tough.  The  Vletcong  propaganda  says :  "Why 
do  you  fight  us?  The  war  will  eventually 
end.  The  Americans  will  leave.  Go  over  the 
hill  now,  or  do  not  fight  when  you  are  at- 
tacked. Keep  still,  and  nothing  will  happen 
to  you." 

Nguyen,  to  say  the  least.  Is  upset.  He 
knows  his  village  is  controlled  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. He  knows  also  that  If  he  Is  wounded, 
he  will  be  poorly  cared  for  because  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  doctors  and  medicine.  More- 
over, the  military  hospitals  are  crowded  with 
wounded.  They  are  stacked  four  and  five 
high  under  the  tarpaulins  which  extend  the 
roofs  of  the  hospitals.  The  wounded  pain- 
fully line  up  to  go  to  the  latrines  which  are 
always  jammed  and  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
at  the  scarce  fountains.  Nguyen  knows  also 
that  if  he  loses  an  arm  or  a  leg,  he  will  be 
left  without  any  chance  to  make  a  living — 
and  he  Is  not  more  than  20.  So,  sometimes, 
when  he  is  on  guard  around  the  compound 
of  the  big-shot  Americans  with  their  laughter 
ringing  In  his  ears,  he  asks  himself  what  he 
will  do  if  the  Vletcong  attack. 

The  Americans  are  bitter.  They  have  beea 
disillusioned  by  Vietnam.  They  say:  "These 
people  are  Incomprehensible.  We  come  here 
to  save  them  from  Communist  slavery,  and 
they  couldn't  care  less." 

The  Americans  carry  with  them  their  al- 
most  Insane  horror  of   communism.     They 


apply  here  all  the  fatuous  Ideas  they  have 
on  the  subject  In  the  States.  For  them  the 
problem  is  simple:  The  Vietnamese  are  di- 
vided neatly  into  two  groups,  the  Vletcong 
and  the  an tl- Vletcong,  that  Is,  the  pro-  and 
the  antl-Communlsts.  These  two  groups,  by 
the  iron  law  of  logic  and  history,  cannot  but 
hate  each  other,  and  fight  each  other  to  the 
death. 

This  Is  unfortunately  a  mental  picttire 
which  In  Vietnam  has  little  basis  in  reality. 

In  the  first  place  because  the  pro-  and  antl- 
Vletcong  are  not  isolated  from  each  other. 
There  hardly  exists  in  Vietnam  a  single  fjmi- 
lly  which  is  not  divided  between  the  two 
factions.  It  is  rare  that  a  Government  minis- 
ter or  general  does  not  have  one  or  more  rela- 
tives more  or  less  close  to  him  on  the  other 
side.  Between  the  two  sides  of  the  family 
the  ties  are  not  cut.  News  is  exchanged,  and 
sometimes,  visits.  It  Is  necessary  also  to  take 
Into  account  the  problem  of  nationalism 
which  complicates  things  even  more.  On  this 
score  ambiguity  existed  all  during  the  first 
Vietnamese  war.  Large  numbers  of  anti- 
Communist  Vietnamese  fought  with  the  Vlet- 
mlnh  nevertheless  in  order  to  get  independ- 
ence for  their  country.  Today  there  is  a  bit 
of  the  same  problem.  The  continuous  line  Ol 
Vletcong  propaganda  is  that  the  Americans 
have  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  French, 
that  national  independence  is  again  in  jeop- 
ardy, that  the  Vletcong  fight  chlefiy  to  end 
the  interference  of  the  foreigner.  You  have 
to  be  pretty  Ignorant  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
imagine  that  this  line  of  argtunent  does  not 
carry  weight. 

Officially,  the  American  Intervention  has 
for  Its  objective  "the  fight  against  commu- 
nism." This  is  a  notion  which  to  the  Viet- 
namese peasants  means  absolutely  nothing. 
The  Vletcong  never  mention  the  subject  of 
communism.  They  don't  present  themselves 
as  the  exponents  of  an  Ideology.  The  whole 
thing  is  infinitely  more  simple  than  that. 
Their  political  staff  doesnt  hold  meetings 
of  the  peasants  to  conduct  seminars  in  polit- 
ical theory.  What  they  do  is  propose  con- 
crete solutions  to  concrete  problems.  These 
problems  are  not  difficult  to  state.  They  are. 
In  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  return 
of  peace,  the  reestablishment  of  law  and 
order,  and  better  management  of  public 
affairs. 

What  the  Vletcong  leaders  say  to  the  peas- 
ants, and  what  all  the  officials  down  the  line 
repeat.  Is  this: 

"You  have  nothing  to  pay  to  the  landlords 
who  have  taken  refuge  in  Saigon.  The  land 
belongs  to  the  man  who  farms  It.  Don't 
worry,  if  someone  tries  to  persecute  you, 
we  will  protect  you." 

When,  under  Diem,  the  program  of  stra- 
tegic hamlets  was  tried,  the  Vietcong  argued: 
"Don't  let  yourselves  be  locked  up  in  dis- 
guised concentration  camps.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  force  you  to  leave  your  homes. 
Resist.  We  wUl  help  you.  If  you  can't  help 
it.  cooperate,  but  help  us  later  to  destroy  the 
hamlets." 

When  the  Government  tries  to  draft,  the 
Vietcong  tells  the  parents:  "Don't  let  your 
children  go.  The  Saigon  government  wants 
them  to  be  killed  to  advance  the  objectives 
of  the  Americans.  Hide  them.  In  an  emer- 
gency, send  them  to  the  areas  we  hold.  We 
will  make  use  of  them." 

The  families  with  boys  In  service  are  told: 
"Have  them  desert,  and  no  harm  will  come  to 
them.  If  they  don't  we  will  be  forced  to  kill 
them." 

In  a  revolutionary  period,  propaganda  Is 
worthless  if  it  does  not  put  out  a  concrete 
action  program.  The  Vletcong  tells  the 
population:  "You  are  oppressed  by  corrupt 
men  representing  a  government  which  has 
sold  out  to  a  foreign  country." 

On  hearing  this  the  peasants  look  around. 
The  chief  of  the  province  appointed  by  the 
Saigon  Government  lives  in  a  big  house, 
drives  a  Mercedes,  and  loads  his  wife  with 
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Jewelry.  The  Governor  Is  a  man  of  impor- 
tance who  is  approached  with  deference,  pro- 
tected by  police,  soldiers,  and  assistants.  His 
Vietcong  opposite  number  can  be  seen  every 
day.  He  is  out  among  the  people.  He  is 
dressed  like  a  peasant,  in  black  calico  and 
with  sandals  cut  from  an  old  tire.  He  makes 
his  rounds  in  his  district  on  foot,  walking 
along  the  public  roads.  You  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing:  he  is  not  on  the  back  of  the  peo- 
ple getting  rich. 

When  the  Vietcong  began  their  revolution 
in  1959  and  1960,  it  was  opened  with  a  wave 
of  terrorism.  In  isolated  places,  in  hamlets, 
then  in  villages  and  cities,  officials  and  pri- 
vate persons  loyal  to  Saigon  were  assassi- 
nated. Government  propaganda  strove 
mightily  to  exploit  these  facts  to  arouse  popu- 
lar indignation.  This  backfired.  It  was  un- 
derstood too  late  that  in  most  cases  the 
peasants  had  fearlessly  helped  in  the  brutal 
liquidation  of  the  men  on  whose  death  the 
Saigon  Government  was  basing  its  case.  In- 
stead of  murderers,  the  terrorists  were  con- 
sidered dispensers  of  justice. 

All  this  was  not  exactly'  an  unplanned  re- 
action. The  Vietcong  do  not  leave  anything 
to  chance.  The  heart  of  their  system  is  al- 
ways to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  course  of 
action  they  adopt.  Before  killing  a  man  they 
explain  at  length,  repeating  tirelessly  the 
same  arguments,  giving  the  reasons  for  which 
the  victim  must  be  punished.  And  they  don't 
stop  there.  The  population  too  must  repeat 
the  arguments,  learn  them  by  heart,  and  tell 
everyone  about  them.  The  Vietcong  want 
the  people  themselves  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty.  And  no  one  is  satisfied 
with  mere  lipservice. 

The  difference  between  the  two  Vietnams. 
official  Vietnam,  that  of  the  Saigon  GoveAi- 
ment.  and  the  real  Vietnam,  that  of  the  Viet- 
cong. is  undoubtedly  here.  The  Vietcong  is 
a  great,  perfectly  oiled  machine  which  or- 
ganizes the  people  after  winning  their  inner 
conviction,  after  becoming  master  of  tlx^i^ 
heart  and  head.  The  Saigon  Government  also 
has  tried  to  win  over  the  people.  This  was 
under  Diem,  but  it  was  all  a  matter  of  exter- 
nals. I  was  well  acquainted  with  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu.  the  brother  of  the  dead  President.  He 
was  the  regime's  man  of  theory.  He  was 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  having  at  his  com- 
mand, as  the  Vietcong  does,  an  army  of  fanat- 
ical partisans  who  would  go  from  village  to 
village,  from  man  to  man,  doing  the  kind  of 
work  the  Vietcong  has  done.  He  never  could 
develop  a  corps  of  this  kind,  however,  because 
there  are  no  competent  people  of  this  kind 
who  side  with  the  Saigon  Government,  and 
he  didn't  have  time  to  create  them. 

With  the  fall  cf  Diem  the  Vietcong  machine 
preempted  this  field  of  activity.  One  Saigon 
government  after  another  fell.  There  was  a 
confusing  succession  of  heads  of  state  and 
commanders  in  chief.  There  was  a  con- 
tinual turnover  of  important  civil  and  mili- 
tary officials  who  were  killed,  Jailed,  silenced, 
fired,  and  recalled. 

The  people  have  this  picture  to  look  at. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  real  government,  law 
and  order,  and  responsible  people.  On  the 
other  side,  chaos,  anarchy,  and  disorder.  The 
people  chose  those  who  had  won  the  contest. 
Against  this  bombs  and  strafing  mean 
nothing. 

If  the  National  Liberation  Front  imposed 
itself  by  clever  propaganda  and  by  profes- 
sional leadership,  it  also  offered  a  political 
program   designed   to  win   adherence. 

The  Vietnamese  are  by  nature  distrustful 
and  sensitive  to  possible  trickery.  They 
don't  swallow  naively  the  arguments  of  the 
Vietcong  leaders.  They  know  perfectly  well 
what  they  have  to  fear  from  the  installation 
in  South  Vietnam  of  a  government  compa- 
rable to  the  one  imposed  by  the  Vietminh  on 
North  Vietnam.  They  don't  want  a  govern- 
ment of  that  kind  at  any  price.  They  pas- 
sionately want  two  things:  First,  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 


ment which  they  detest,  and  second,  not  to 
see  installed  in  the  south  a  political  and 
economic  system  less  humane  than  that  of 
Hanoi. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  with  the 
approval  of  Hanoi,  gives  pleasing  assurances 
on  all  of  these  diiTerent  points.  First,  it 
stresses  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  front,  and 
not  of  a  single  party.  It's  not  the  Marxist 
Party  alone,  but  the  Popular  Revolutionary 
Party — a  party  made  up  of  20  other  groups. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  out  the 
Popular  Revolutionary  Party  plays  an  essen- 
tial role  in  the  conduct  of  the  struggle,  but 
it  is  known  that  neither  the  president  nor 
the  secretary  of  the  front  are  members  of  the 
Popular  Revolutionary  Party,  and  that  only 
one  of  the  front's  five  vice  presidents  is 
affiliated  with  the  Popular  Revolutionary 
Party. 

The  program  of  the  front  is  one  that  could 
not  be  more  reassuring.  To  read  it,  it  is 
for  a  sort  of  liberal  Socialist  government. 
It  is  precise  in  providing  for  the  retention 
of  the  right  to  private  property,  that  private 
industry  and  commerce  will  be  encouraged, 
that  the  property  of  French  citizens  will  be 
protected.  In  foreign  affairs,  diplomatic  re- 
lations will  be  established  with  all  countries 
"without  distinction  as  to  political  system." 
Economic,  culttiral,  and  technical  aid  will 
be  sought  from  countries  "having  different 
political  systems."  It  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  Vietnam  will  be  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Lastly,  the  separate  existence  of 
South  Vietnam  is  promised.  On  reunifica- 
tion of  the  two  Vietnams  the  program  says: 
"The  question  will  be  determined  by  the  two 
parts  *  •  •  subject  to  the  proviso  that  one 
part  will  not  swallow  up  the  other." 

All  observers  are  in  agreement  on  one 
point:  The  program  and  the  conduct  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  have  won  it  the 
adherence,  enthusiastic  or  resigned,  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  Vietnamese  population. 
This  is  a  fact  which  becomes  particularly 
clear  when  one  interviews  middle  class  and 
intellectual  people  in  Saigon.  One  of  them 
summarizes  the  problem  in  this  way:  "We 
have  a  choice  between  two  solutions:  to  wage 
an  endless  war  while  every  day  placing  our- 
selves more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans, 
and  without  any  guarantee  that  this  will 
end  in  a  clearcut  victory,  or  categorically  to 
demand  the  end  of  the  war  and  trust  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front's  leaders  and  to  their  willingness  to 
carry  out  a  program  which  to  us  appears 
acceptable." 

Before  that  vast  majority  who  above  all 
want  peace  and  the  fulfillment  of  their 
hopes,  there  is  one  minor  obstacle:  some 
generals  who  command  troops  ready  to  die 
like  the  troops  of  all  ages.  There  is  also 
a  major  obstacle  presented  by  the  open 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Indochinese  war.  One  thing  at  least  is  sure: 
the  fiction  that  American  military  power 
has  been  introduced  upon  demand  of  a 
people  fighting  communism  no  longer  holds 
today. 


Senator   Morse,   as   Senator   from   Oregon 
and  a  welcome  critic  of  the  official  policy  in 
Vietnam,  I  particularly  want  you  to  read  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President: 
San  Jost,  Costa  Rica, 

April  11,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  on-the-whole,  excellent  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  offering  a  new  resolution  to 
the  Vietnam  crisis. 

I  am  thrilled  with  the  offer  of  an  extensive 
development  plan  for  southeast  Asia  which 
is  to  be  cooperative  in  nature  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.N.  The  siun  of  $1 
billion  seems  adequate  to  do  the  Job  and  Is 
certainly  generous.     I  approve  of  your  nam- 


ing Secretary  of  the  U.N.,  U  Thant,  as  a  man 
who  would  be  in  a  particularly  good  posi- 
tion to  know  the  problems  and  to  bring  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  strife-torn  area.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  have  you  call  upon  all 
the  countries  of  the  U.N.  to  participate  in 
the  plan,  including  Russia. 

However,  I  was  not  entirely  pleased  by  all 
of  your  speech,  by  any  means.  You  stated 
that  U.S.  forces  will  remain  in  South  Viet- 
nam so  that  the  people  of  that  country  will 
be  governed  as  they  wish.  I  believe  that 
until  the  whole  Vietnam  area  is  neutralized, 
both  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam, 
and  all  foreign  soldiers  and  equipment  are 
removed  from  the  area — which  means  Ameri- 
can, as  well  as  other — then  there  will  be  no 
hope  for  a  democratic  government  there. 
There  certainly  is  not  such  a  government  in 
South  Vietnam  now.  Walter  Llppmann  has 
pointed  out  that  even  the  military  dictator- 
ship which  is  now  functioning  in  South 
Vietnam  only  counts  the  large  centers  of 
population  under  its  control  and  not  the 
open  countryside.  When  we  examine  Ameri- 
can reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam,  we  find 
them  full  of  superficial  thinking  and  con- 
fusion. 

I  believe  that  your  insistence  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  speech  of  continuing  air  raids 
against  North  Vietnam  is  part  of  the  con- 
fusion of  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam.  You 
offer  peace  and  bountiful  self-development 
with  one  hand  and  armed  destruction  with 
the  other.  Which  policy  is  the  real  policy? 
Which   is   what  you  really   mean? 

It  is  time  to  decide  for  the  peaceful  policy 
of  construction  with  the  help  of  U  Thant  and 
the  U.N.  It  is  time  to  face  the  futility  and 
foolishness  of  continuing  an  aggressive  mili- 
tary policy  in  southeast  Asia.  Such  a  policy 
can  only  stave  off  the  day  when  you  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  mainland  China  on  a 
live-and-let-live  policy  for  southeast  Asia. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Chester  M.  Patterson,  Jr. 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

April  13,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  Ernest  Grxtening, 
Senator  Frank  Church. 

Dear  Senators:  You  deserve  the  deep  ap- 
preciation and  utmost  support  from  every 
citizen,  for  your  efforts  to  end  the  disgraceful 
war  in  Vietnam.  If  only  the  true  facts  could 
be  presented  to  everyone,  through  our  mass- 
communication  media,  then  the  war  would 
end  tomorrow.  Forgive  me  for  not  writing 
three  separate,  individual  letters  to  each  of 
you,  but  there  are  so  many  letters  of  protest 
(not  commendation),  that  I  must  send  to 
those  who  favor  the  administration's  insane 
"escalation"  policy. 

No  doubt  your  mail  is  heavy,  so  I  will  be 
brief.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  President  Johnson  (before  his  re- 
cent double-talk  speech) .  Part  of  his  speech 
seemed  conciliatory,  but  his  actions  show 
that  he  is  still  following  the  advice  of  Gold- 
water  and  the  military  strategists. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  while  in  a  mood  of 
despair  and  near  desperation.  Many  of  my 
friends  say  I  am  just  wasting  time,  sending 
protest  letters  to  President  Johnson,  Dean 
Rusk,  McGeorge  Bundy,  etc.,  that  the  ball  is 
rolling  too  fast  now  towards  big  general  war 
for  evervone  to  stop  it.  If  President  Johnson 
will  not 'listen  to  the  advice  of  wise,  principled 
statesmen  such  as  Morse,  Grueninc.  ana 
Church,  then  there  is  no  chance  that  an 
ordinary  citizen  can  make  his  voice  heard. 

But,  somehow  the  voices  of  protest  must 
not  be  silenced.  I  have  never  before  taken 
part  in  any  demonstration,  or  march  for 
peace  or  civil  rights  or  anything.  But  "o* 
now  perhaps  there  is  still  time  for  me  to  take 
a  plane  to  Washington  and  join  those  who 
will  be  marching  to  end  the  Vietnam  war,  on 
April  17. 
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Please  do  not  allow  the  war  hawks  to 
silence  you  and  I  pray  that  the  list  of  legis- 
lators who  support  your  views  will  grow  big- 
ger and  bigger.  Now  I  must  hurry.  I  will 
vnite  protest  letters  while  in  Washington. 
Most  sincerely, 

J.  L.  Miner. 


San  Diego.  Calif., 

April  4,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
American  citizen  who  loves  his  country 
dearly,  to  speak  out  critically  against  actions 
taken  by  his  President.  Yet  I  cannot  keep 
silent  about  the  horrifying,  impractical,  and 
indefensible  (both  morally  and  legally)  ac- 
tions which  are  now  being  carried  out  in 
Vietnam  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Last  fall  I  was  one  of  many  trusting  citi- 
zens who  really  believed  that  you  fully  In- 
tended to  take  positive  steps  toward  dis- 
engagement in  South  Vietnam,  just  as  soon 
as  the  elections  were  over.  Yes,  millions  of 
us  ordinary  citizens  believed  your  campaign 
statements  and  we  gave  you  the  "mandate 
for  peace"  that  you  asked  for.  But  now — 
now  you  are  embracing,  and  carrying  out,  the 
worst  aspects  of  Goldwaterism. 

Why,  Just  think  how  terrible  to  be  sucked 
into  a  long,  hopeless  war  such  as  France 
tackled  for  8  years?  What  if  our  casualties 
should  equal  those  suffered  by  France?  Also 
the  end  result  would  be  the  same.  Are  we 
in  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  a  freely 
elected  and  popular  government?  We  do  not 
need  a  beachhead  in  southeast  Asia  anymore 
than  we  need  a  beachhead  in  Korea,  as  the 
advent  of  nuclear  power  and  ICBM's  has 
made  such  beachheads  obsolete.  We  have 
had  about  55,000  soldiers  guarding  the  38th 
parallel  for  15  years.  It  would  take  three  or 
four  times  that  many  soldiers  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  South  Vietnam,  if  we  should  win 
and  then  would  the  Pentagon  be  satisfied? 
And  would  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
then  be  allowed  to  have  the  free  elections 
that  were  promised  them  in  the  Geneva 
agreements,  or  would  we  find  another  Diem? 
Then  the  military  strategists  would  increase 
pressure  on  Cambodia  and  Laos,  saying  that 
we  must  make  the  "domino  theory"  operate 
in  reverse.  Then  Russia  and  China  would 
patch  up  their  differences  and  we  would  face 
worldwide  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that  you 
really  want  to  be  a  good  President  and  to  be 
remembered  in  our  history  books  as  a  man  of 
peace.  But  you  are  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure. As  Columnist  Marquis  Childs  wrote  in 
the  Republican  San  Diego  Tribune  on  April 
1.  1965: 

"While  he  [Goldwater]  approved  the  steps 
taken  to  carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam,  he 
went  on  to  say  he  had  a  terrible  feeling  that 
turning  tail  and  coming  home  is  what  the 
Johnson  administration  has  in  mind.  In 
short  he  [Goldwater]  was  identifying  the 
political  trap,  and  if  his  opponent  of  last 
November  should  fall  into  it,  he  will  be 
heard  from  loud  and  long." 

Mr.  President  have  you  forgotten  that  this 
man's  views  were  repudiated  at  the  polls 
overwhelmingly,  Just  last  November? 

Yes,  *he  Goldwaterites  will  howl  loudly  (if 
you  turn  away  from  suicidal  war),  but  not 
for  long.  A  few  Gallup  polls  will  show  that 
the  millions  who  voted  for  you  will  applaud 
your  courage,  and  will  reelect  you  again,  and 
even  more  overwhelmingly.  The  moderate 
Republicans  would  also  applaud  and  only 
the  Goldwaterites  would  say  you  were  turn- 
ing tail  but,  if  you  continue  to  appease  the 
Goldwaterites  then  you  will  be  handing  them 
a  campaign  issue  on  a  silver  platter.  The 
Republicans  will  soon  begin  to  talk  and  act 
like  a  peace  party  saying:  "The  Democrats 
^ays  get  us  Into  war.  Elsenhower  stopped 
Truman's  Korean  war  and  now  we  must  elect 


Gov.  George  Romney  as  President  so  he  can 
stop  Johnson's  war  in  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  please  listen  to  wise  states- 
men like  Senators  Morse,  Gruening,  and 
Church. 

Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Miner. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

April  11,  1965. 
To  Senator  Wayne  Morse: 
Re  Vietnam. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
To  the  Editor: 

The  President's  speech  re  Vietnam  was 
eloquent  but  unrelated  to  reality. 

If  a  resolution  to  declare  war  against 
North  Vietnam  were  introduced  in  Congress, 
the  American  people  would  overwhelmingly 
oppose  it. 

The  President  Is  responsible  for  the  death 
of  every  American  boy  killed  in  Vietnam  in 
his  Illegal,  undeclared  war  there.  Further- 
more the  U.S.  Congress  has  no  right  to  place 
either  the  authority,  or  responsibility  for  war 
through  resolutions,  which  give  the  President 
the  equivalent  of  the  warmaking  power, 
which  is  granted  only  to  the  Congress  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Granting  the  altruism 
which  prompts  us  to  want  to  aid  others,  let 
tis  not  destroy  our  country  in  the  process. 
For  that  is  what  we  shall  do,  if  we  allow  the 
President  to  declare  war. 

By  and  large  the  Vietnamese  people  want 
the  Americans  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  If  we 
virtually  continue  to  go  it  alone  In  Vietnam, 
for  we  are  not  a  world  police  force,  we  shall 
become  embroiled  in  wars  all  over  the  world, 
to  the  private  delight  of  our  allies,  who 
chuckle  at  our  stupidity  in  sacrificing  our 
men  for  them  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  foreign  policy  except  force.  We 
delude  ourselves  in  thinking  there  Is  no  alter- 
native. The  first  thing  we  should  do  Is  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  forthwith  and  stop  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  otir  boys  needlessly.  By 
getting  out  we  shall  not  lose  face,  but  we 
shall  gain  the  respect  of  our  allies.  What  our 
enemies  will  say  is  meaningless  and  so  much 
tripe  to  be  ignored.  It  is  what  we  do  that  is 
important. 

We  should  certainly  give  our  surplus  food 
and  more  to  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  should  not  force  our  presence  where  we 
are  not  wanted,  we  with  our  high  standard 
of  living,  while  they  struggle  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  with  their  rice  plantings. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  is  not  a  battle  line. 
All  nations,  wake  up  before  we  destroy  the 
world.  All  peace-loving  nations  Join  hands 
and  work  together,  not  jtist  the  United 
States. 

Harry  A.  Blachman. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Roseville,  Calif.. 

April  8,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit a  Callfornlan  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  consistent  opposition  to  President  John- 
son's policies  in  South  Vietnam.  I  have  Just 
witnessed  your  reply  to  the  President's  speech 
at  John  Hopkins  University  last  night  and 
wish  to  state — for  whatever  it  is  worth — that 
I  find  myself  In  complete  agreement  with 
your  remarks. 

California  would  be  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  man  as  you  representing  her  in  the  Senate; 
we  have,  unfortunately,  no  such  man  of  your 
caliber.  I  have  wTitten  my  Representative 
I  Harold  Johnson],  and  both  my  Senators 
about  the  atrocities  being  carried  out  in 
the  name  of  democracy  in  Vietnam;  but  all, 
apparently,  subscribe  to  the  falling  dominoes 
fallacy. 

Both  my  wife  and  I  want  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  your  efforts  and  to  beg  you 
to  continue  in  your  search  for  a  foreign  policy 


which    approaches    decency    or,     at    least, 
eschews  the  near-genocidal  crimes  America 
is  responsible  for  In  Vietnam. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Douglas  Davidson. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  2,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  :  Just  want  you  to  know  how 
very  much  I  admire  your  courage  to  speak 
out  on  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  many  other 
things  you  stand  for.  Why  can't  we  have 
more  honest  men  to  represent  us  in  Govern- 
ment. When  those  leaders  In  Washington 
say  they  are  speaking  for  the  masses  of  this 
country  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  I  get  heart- 
sick when  I  hear  those  Democratic  Senators 
say  they  are  for  extending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Wish  I  had  the  words  to  express  my 
true  feelings  toward  you  few  Senators  that 
stand  up  for  justice.  I  pray  for  your  contin- 
ued good  health  and  courage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  LotnsE  P.  Whiteman. 


Merrimac,  Mass., 
*  April  6.  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  support  your  views  on  the  Asian 
situation  and  commend  you  for  your  efforts 
for  peace.  I  hope  you  continue.  With  my 
thanks. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Ring. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  express  my  endorsement 
and  appreciation  for  yotir  position  on  Viet- 
nam? 

We  have  long  come  to  expect  courage  and 
sanity    from   you  on   such  vital  matters  as 
war  and  i>eace,  and  we  are  fortunate.  Indeed, 
to  have  a  man  like  you  in  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Jebome  Ennts. 

Westport,  Conn., 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Morse  :  I  support  your  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam  most  heartily.  Negotia- 
tion, through  the  U.N.,  and  eventual  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  military  forces  from  VMetnam 
are  policies  for  the  long  range — but  an  im- 
mediate stop  in  the  escalation  into  North 
Vietnam  is  essential. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  Senate 
speech  from  Senator  Dodd.  which,  I  believe, 
completely  distorts  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
Would  you  please  send  me  material,  such  as 
articles  you  have  written,  or  speeches  you 
have  given,  with  which  to  counter  Senator 
Dodd's  statements? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gerald  Harrison. 


De.\r  Senator:  I  fuUy  support  your  views 
on  the  Vietnam  tragedy  and  have  written 
letters  to  Senators  Church.  Gruening,  and 
McGovERN  as  well  as  President  Johnson  to 
this  effect.     What  else  can  one  do? 

Please  send,   if   possible,   a  copy  of  your 
speech  last  week  in  Portland. 
Truly, 

Mac  Waddell. 

Naples,  Fla. 


Marshall.  Va.. 

April  2. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator   Morse:   It  has  been  some 
time  now  since  I  have  heard  your  firm  voice 
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on  TV  and  I  hope  I  can  rouse  you  on  this 
Vietnam  holocavist.  The  policy  this  admin- 
istration has  indulged  In  Is  progressing  from 
bad  to  the  ludicrous.  The  people  here  at 
home  have  been  advocating  our  withdrawal 
from  the  very  beginning  and  urging  it  every 
way  we  know  how  but  still  we  are  Ignored. 
You  know,  as  we  all  do.  that  the  mess  in 
Vietnam  is  far  more  Important  than  voting 
rights  in  the  South  and  yet  Martin  Luther 
King  is  actually  dictating  to  the  President 
and  furthermore  getting  away  with  it.  Just 
what  is  our  form  of  government  coming  to 
when  one  black  man  can  say  what  he  wants 
and  gets  it  and  the  billions  of  us  who  have 
been  pleading  for  the  President  to  get  us  out 
of  the  mess  in  Vietnam  have  made  no  head- 
way at  all.  This  I  cannot  imderstand  and 
I  have  been  asking  everywhere  what  can  we 
do  to  make  ourselves  heard. 

There's  a  very  intelligent  article  in  the 
April  issue  of  Pageant  called  "A  Program  for 
Winning  the  War  In  Vietnam."  I  hope  you 
will  read  it  and  present  it  to  Congress.  This 
is  the  way  I  have  alweays  believed  freedom 
should  be  won;  and  not  by  combat.  As  I 
have  s*ld  many  times  before,  wars  have  never 
won  anything  and  whatever  the  outcome  we 
are  still  the  losers.  We  never  have  peace 
but  only  a  lull  until  we  can  raise  more  sons 
to  go  at  it  again.  To  force  us  here  at  home 
to  sacrifice  oior  boys  for  peace  and  freedom  is 
indeed  the  most  ridiculous  command  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  We  are  not  stupid  although 
the  administration  assumes  we  are  complete 
idiots  and  this  hurts  us  as  much  as  an  actvial 
slap  in  the  face. 

I  hope  you  can  provide  me  with  some 
ammunition  to  carry  on  my  crusade  for  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam  more  effectively  and 
that  you  will  read  the  article  I  mentioned 
and  get  In  there  and  fight  for  us. 
Yovu-s  truly, 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  Ashley. 

Pasadena,  Calif., 

March  23. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  express  my  full 
sympathy  with  your  remarks,  as  reported  by 
the  press,  on  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  American  foreign  policy  in  general. 
I  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you  could 
send  me  full  texts  of  pertinent  statements 
made  by  you  during  recent  months. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Aid. 

Westwood,  N.J., 

March  31. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  strongly  support 
your  position  Vjn  Vietnam  and  I  regret  that 
there  are  so  few  men  of  your  moral  courage 
and  Intellectual  honesty  in  American  public 
life  today. 

There  was  mention  in  the  press  of  your 
Intention  to  make  a  detailed  critique  of  the 
State  Department's  White  Paper.  Have  you 
made  such  an  analysis?  If  so,  could  you 
tell  me  now  I  might  obtain  a  copy  of  it? 
I  would,  of  course,  be  Interested  in  reading 
any  of  your  other  analyses  of  the  situation 
In  Vietnam. 
Thank  you  for  keeping  up  the  good  fight. 
Sincerely, 

Raphael  J.  Etigson. 

March  31,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  With  greatest  grati- 
tude for  your  stanch  and  continuing  fight 
for    sanity   and    for    constitutional   govern- 
ment. 

Very  sincerely, 

L.  T.  Wyly. 
PS. — Please  send  me  any  available  copies 
of  your  speeches  on  Vietnam;   one  each  of 
what  you  can. 

P.P.S. — I  welcome  any  suggestions  for  any- 
thing I  can  do. 


WiLMETTE,  III., 

March  31,  1965. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  March  5  I  sent 
the  following  Western  Union  public  opinion 
message  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, and  Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Washington,  D.C: 

"I  urge  you  support  position  400  professors 
from  20  universities.  New  York  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

"L.  T.  Wyly." 

In  addition  to  the  carefully  weighed  and 
convincing  reasons  which  the  400  professors 
gave  in  support  of  their  position  I  urge,  also, 
the  following: 

1.  Oiu-  country  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: The  first  obligation  of  govern- 
ment Is  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  personal  security  and  liberties  of  the 
individual. 

3.  The  Constitution  and  its  amendments, 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  was  planned 
and  written  to  implement  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  Insure  a  rule  of  law 
based  on  Justice  and  liberty,  responsible  to 
the  people. 

4.  Our  relations  to  other  nations  should 
be  based  on  justice  to  all.  In  the  long  run, 
only  such  a  policy  will  serve  our  own  best 
interests. 

5.  All  justice  is  founded  on  the  search 
for  truth. — Socrates. 

6.  The  search  for  truth  can  be  conducted, 
with  hope  of  success,  only  by  the  methods 
of  scientific  Inquiry. 

"It  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  experimental  biol- 
ogy which  gives  everyone  confidence  in  the 
procedures  of  the  scientist."  Conant,  "Sci- 
ence and  Common  Sense"  (1952,  p.  45). 

7.  The  search  for  truth  by  the  methods 
of  science  is  an  Intellectual  operation.  The 
following  do  not  enter  into  this  search  for 
truth : 

Authority,  power,  force,  belief,  hope,  pub- 
lic opinion,  official  opinion,  personal  opinion, 
propaganda,  public  relations,  vote  of  legis- 
lative body,  vote  of  committee,  wishes  of  a 
man  or  group,  policy  of  any  nation,  or  self- 
interest  of  any  nation. 

examples:     AtJTHORITY    TRIES    UNSUCCESSFULLY 
TO  DECIDE  TRUTH 

Galileo:  Church  tried  to  decide  cosmic 
truth  by  authority,  1633.i 

Dayton:  State  tried  to  decide  evolution  by 
authority,  1925.= 

Russia:  State  tried  to  decide  genetics  by 
authority,  1936.-' 

PERTINENT   COMMENT 

Trial  by  ordeal  was  forbidden  by  church 
in  1216.* 

Trial  by  combat  was  outlawed  in  England 
in  1819.6 

Duels  were  outlawed  in  England  in  1879." 

Attempts  to  obtain  court  evidence  by  tor- 
ture were  outlawed  In  the  United  States  after 
the  Revolution.' 

8.  Roadblocks  to  search  for  truth  are  the 
following: 

(1)   Any  deceit  or  falsehood  in  evidence. 


1  Britannica. 
» Britannica. 

aZirkle:   "Death  of  a  Science  in  Russia," 
1949. 

♦  Radln;  Anglo- American  Legal  History,  pp, 

35-36. 
K  Radln,  pp.  227-228. 

*  Britannica. 
'  Radln,  pp.  244-246. 


(11)  Any  secrecy  or  suppression  of  evi- 
dence. 

(ill)   Any  ex  parte  evidence. 

(iv)  Any  bias,  prejudice,  or  conflict  of  In- 
terest on  part  of  judges,  witnesses,  jurors. 

(v)  Any  attempt  to  prevent  the  giving  of 
testimony  by  harassment  of  witnesses,  coer- 
clon,  bribery,  or  undue  Influence. 

(vl)  Any  attempt  to  Interfere,  by  force,  or 
otherwise,  with  freedom  of  speech,  thought, 
press,  investigation,  peaceable  assembly,  or 
communication. 

9.  In  attempting  to  solve  international 
controversies  truth  should  be  sought  In  a 
court  of  justice;  by  methods  of  science  as 
provided  by  and  safeguarded  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments,  implemented 
by  modern  court  procedure. 

Wlgmore:  "The  Science  of  Judicial  Proof," 
1937. 

10.  An  idea  cannot  be  killed  by  force. 
Witness:  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

11.  Justice  between  nations,  as  between 
men,  must  conform  to  Cicero's  natural  law; 
"the  law  of  right  reason — which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  nature." 

Hutchins  and  others:  "Natural  Law  and 
Modern  Society." 

Montagu:  "On  Being  Human,"  1950,  Sci- 
entific basis  for  Cicero. 

PERTINENT  COMMENT 

Cicero's  natural  law  is  consistent  with  and 
has  been  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Montagu's  book  furnishes  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  Interpretation  of  Cicero. 

The  above  two  books  may  easily  be  the 
most  important  to  appear  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

EXAMPLES 

Three  times  within  the  past  half  century 
we  have  seen  great  dynasties  or  relchs, 
planned  to  endure  1,000  years  destroyed 
apparently  by  the  natural  revulsion  of  man- 
kind against  aggressive  war. 

Plainly,  the  leaders  who  planned  and  di- 
rected national  policy  in  these  relchs  did  not 
understand  life,  or  natural  law. 

12.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  attempt  firm  con- 
clusions regarding  interpretation  scientifi- 
cally of  historical  events.  However,  answers 
to  the  following  questions,  if  available, 
would  be  pertinent  to  our  situation  In  Viet- 
nam: 

(i)  Why  were  the  Romans,  despite  the  use 
of  terrible  tortures  of  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians over  long  periods,  unable  to  stamp  out 
the  new  religion? 

(11)  Why.  after  nearly  half  a  century  of 
planning,  with  meticuloiis  attention  paid 
to  everything,  except  human  nature,  did  the 
Kaiser  and  his  war  party  lose  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  and  hence  lose  the  war  and  the 
Second  Reich? 

(Hi)  Why,  with  the  great  advantages  ol 
arming,  initiative,  and  overwhelming  nu- 
merical superiority,  did  Hitler  and  his  war 
party  lose  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  hence 
lose  World  War  II  and  the  Third  Reich? 

(Iv)  Why,  despite  the  very  great  amount 
of  arms  and  money  poured  by  the  U^i'tea 
States  Into  the  support  of  Chiang  Kal-sheKs 
regime,  were  the  Communists  able  to  taM 
over  all  of  China? 

(V)  Why  did  the  French  lose  the  Battle  oi 
Dienblenphu  and  with  It  lose  Indochina? 

(vl)  Why,  despite  the  very  great  amounts 
of  money  and  armament  poured  by  tne 
United  States  into  Vietnam,  have  we  not  won 
the  war? 

COMMENT 

Mr.  President,  you  have  inherited  in  Viet- 
nam a  problem  and  a  policy.  The  po^cy  hw 
not  worked  and  the  problem  has  steaouy 
worsened.    An  Asian  war  now  threatens. 

Why  not  work  out  and  establish  a  new 
policy?  It  has  been  said  that  the  proper  sud- 
ject  for  the  study  of  mankind  Is  man.  way 
not  study  man? 
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suggestion 

(A)  Set  up  at  once  a  high-level  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Committee  to  seek  answers  to 
the  questions  on  page  3  of  this  letter,  and 
to  recommend  a  policy  on  Vietnam,  with  time 
limit  set. 

Suggested  personnel:  Ashley  Montagu, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Sargeant  Shrlver, 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Virgil  M.  Newton,  social 
scientists. 

(B)  Refer  tp  the  World  Court,  via  the 
United  Nations,  for  adjudication,  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam,  together  with  your  proposed 
new  policy:  the  Johnson  policy. 

(0)  Accept  the  World  Coiirt  verdict  and 
implement  it  wholeheartedly. 

Note. — The   above   suggestion    Is   entirely 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
400  professors  from  20  universities  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  16. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  T.  Wyly, 
American  Citizen. 


March  30,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  had.  In  the  past, 
written  my  approval  of  your  attempts  to 
encourage  negotiations  in  Vietnam. 

On  March  20,  the  western  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  an  article 
entitled  "Air  Raids:  U.S.  Lid  on  Debate." 
The  sense  of  this  article  along  with  others 
point  to  a  movement  toward  ever  greater  in- 
volvement In  a  questionable  war  without 
even  considering  alternative  solutions. 

Since  even  consideration  of  alternatives 
seems  to  be  successfully  squelched  by  pro- 
ponents of  further  escalation  In  official  cir- 
cles. It  is  more  important  than  ever  that  al- 
ternatives be  examined  in  the  light  of  day 
by  the  public.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
tragedy  than  a  deepening  involvement 
merely  because  we  didn't  think  the  Issue 
through. 

In  line  with  this  feeling  I  would  like  you 
to  send  me  some  copies  of  your  speech  deal- 
ing with  Vietnam.  These  will  be  placed  on 
the  social  concerns  committee  table  of  my 
church. 

Sincerely, 

Norma  Lttman. 

Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove.  Pa.,  April  5, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  was  very  pleased  to 
hear  a  portion  of  your  public  statement  of 
March  30  in  which  you  so  courageously  called 
for  an  end  to  warmaking  by  our  Government 
and  a  beginning  of  peacemaking  in  Vietnam. 

In  this  you  certainly  have  the  support  of 
more  Americans  than  you  may  be  aware.  I 
hope  that  this  note  may  be  some  support  to 
you  in  your  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cur- 
rent Illegal  and  immoral  activities  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  name  of  "freedom"  and  "jus- 
tice." It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  only  sensible  solutions  to  the  Vietnam 
impasse  are  economic  and  social.  If  present 
policies  are  continued,  the  results  can  only  be 
political  and  moral  disaster  at  home  and  loss 
of  any  semblance  of  justification  abroad. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  G.  Mowry. 

Champaign,  III., 

April  5.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  horrified  by  the 
position  and  the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  believe  that 
all  warlike  procedures  should  be  canceled  im- 
mediately. 

I  wish  to  encourage  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam and  ask  you  to  use  any  possible  influ- 
ence or  powers  to  bring  about: 

An  immediate  cease-fire  In  Vietnam. 


A  conference  of  all  nations  to  negotiate 
peace. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Barbara  Brandt  Chen. 


Hempstead,  N.Y., 

April  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morris, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Feel  present  Vietnam  policy  too  dangerous 
for  expected  benefits.  Recommend  immedi- 
ate institution  of  negotiations  steps  through 
U.N.  if  possible  or  other  available  channels. 

Arnold  Franco. 


Thorne,  Stanton,  Clopton,  Herz,  & 
Stanek, 

San  Jose.  Calif.,  April  5, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Those  of  us  who 
supported  and  worked  for  you  In  the  election 
did  so  because  we  felt  you  would  do  your 
utmost  to  stop  the  killing  of  one  human 
being  by  another  anywhere  in  the  world,  es- 
pecially where  It  Involved  our  own  citizens. 

Polls  of  all  kinds  can  be  taken  to  give  you 
any  answer  you  might  desire,  but  let  me 
assure  you  that  a  poll  of  the  ehtlre  American 
population  would  undoubtedly  overwhelm- 
ingly endorse  the  idea  of  our  getting  out  of 
Vietnam. 

I  think  a  most  effective  step  that  you 
could  take  at  the  present  time  would  be  to 
meet  with  Senator  Gruening,  of  Alaska, 
and  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon.  These  are 
fine  Americans  with  the  best  interests  of 
their  country  at  heart,  and  I  do  believe  they 
have  something  to  say  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow 
Americans. 

I  think  the  gesture  of  your  meeting  with 
them  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
could  have  great  Impact,  not  only  here  In  the 
United  States,  but  aroimd  the  world.  Per- 
haps it  could  be  the  start  of  getting  to  a 
conference  table  where  negotiations  for  end- 
ing the  senseless  war  can  be  culminated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Thorne. 


El  Cerrito,  Calif., 

April  3,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  commend  you  for 

your  customary  high  purpose  and  honesty 

with  regard  to  public  criticism  of  the  brutal 

aggression  by  our  Government  in  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roland  R.  Austin. 


ToRRENCE,  Calif., 

April  2, 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Sm:  Although  not  a  constitu- 
ent, I  have  thought  for  some  time  to  write  to 
commend  you,  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, for  your  courageous,  unswerving,  and 
steadfast  opposition  to  American  military 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

But  as  those  responsible  for  American 
policy  seem  determined  to  pursue  their  folly 
to  the  ultimate  folly  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion, if  not  disaster,  it  behooves  one  to  en- 
courage those  who  seek  to  enable  rational 
resolutions  of  the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia. 
To  that  end,  I  hope  this  letter  will  let  you 
know  that  a  great  many  of  us  look  to  you 
for  the  spark  of  leadership  to  crystallize  and 
effectively  make  known  ovir  opposition  to  the 
present  course  of  events. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  F.  Hodgson  n. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

April  6, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urging  you  to  implore  Adlal  Stevenson 
resign  as  protest  of  administration's  Insane 
escalation  of  Vietnam  war. 

Oliver  Henderson,  MI3. 

Psychiatrist. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

March  27. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  At  a  speech  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  last  night  by  Kenneth 
Armstrong,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  he 
referred  you  as  a  "Ninny"  for  your  stand 
on  Vietnam,  to  a  group  of  students  dis- 
cussing the  situation  after  his  talk. 

It  woiild  Interest  me  greatly  to  know 
who  paid  his  fare  out  here  and  if  the  Plain 
Dealer  paid  his  fare,  why?  And/or  who  paid 
them? 

Did  the  USIS  maybe  pay  him,  or  the  Plain 
Dealer,  or  a  nominee,  under  a  new  direc- 
tive I  read  about  lately  by  which  they  are 
now  allotted  money  to  propagandize  us  do- 
mestically as  well  as  our  overseas  brethren? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  French. 


Arlington,  Va., 

March  26.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  stand  on  our 
actions  In  Vietnam  Is  heartening  to  all  of  us 
who  oppose  the  administration  policy  and  see 
around  us  the  signs  of  a  war  escalating  up 
and  up  vsrlth  no  foreseeable  end. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  once  free  and  independ- 
ent press  towing  the  line  of  McNamara  and 
the  Bundy  boys.  More  and  more  columnists 
are  sounding  like  Defense  Department  press 
releases  (William  S.  White,  Alsop,  etc.). 

Our  criminal  use  of  so-called  nonlethal  gas 
Is  just  one  more  sign  of  o\ir  desperate  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  of  the  hard-headed 
stupidity  of  our  military  planners. 

Steven  Hendel. 


Jelinek  &  Glickman, 

Counselors  at  Law, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  29, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  Hov^e, 
Washington,  D.C 

Honorable  Sir:  Since  my  last  letter,  you 
have  received  the  qualified  endorsement  of 
the  National  Review,  that  well-known  pro- 
ponent of  Barry  Goldwater  and  all  that  he 
stood  for. 

In  the  issue  dated  March  23,  1965,  the  fol- 
lowing was  written: 

"Are  these  just  isolated  incidents,  of  no 
importance?  Do  they  portend  a  major  stra- 
tegic turn  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  a  decision 
to  take  a  hard  line  against  aggression  of  all 
sorts  and  to  protect  every  last  acre  of  the 
free  world?  Probably  not.  Certainly  it's  too 
soon  to  pronounce  the  verdict,  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  these  are  signs  of  at  least  a  tem- 
porary tactical  turn,  of  a  coolheaded  effort 
to  test  out  the  will  of  oiu-  own  people,  of  our 
allies,  and  of  the  enemy." 

Although  one  should  never  be  judged  by 
the  company  one  keeps,  it  should  be  little 
source  of  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  your 
activities  In  Vietnam  are  approved  by  that 
voice  of  extremism. 

We  can  only  guess  what  their  reaction  will 
be  to  the  use  of  gas  warfare  by  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  five  decades. 

Once  again,  I  join  with  many  in  strongly 
hoping  that  you  will  Immediately  negotiate 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Donald  A.  Jelinek. 

(Copies  to  Senator  McGovern.  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.) 
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Arlington,  Va., 

March  29.  1965. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Morse:  While  not  a  con- 
stituent of  yours,  I  feel  impelled  to  write  to 
express  my  admiration  and  support  for  your 
courageous  and  outspoken  stand  on  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam,  and  to  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  press  for  negotiations.  Our  "save 
face  escalation'"  in  that  unfortunate  little 
coxmtry  seems  to  have  cost  us  the  support 
of  the  world.  The  support  which  we  claim 
to  have  from  the  British  Government  seems 
to  be  most  reluctant  and  uneasy.  I  am  en- 
closing a  troubled  editorial  from  the  March 
10  edition  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

I  hope  that  those  of  you  in  the  Senate  who 
support  a  sane,  humane,  and  constructive 
policy  will  exert  all  your  Influence  to  change 
the  perilous  course  upon  which  this  Nation 
has  almost  unwittingly  embarked  under  the 
urging  of  our  overzealous  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elizabeth  North. 


no  problem."  But  a  more  definite  denial  of 
the  harmful  report  is  needed.  The  British 
Government  may  not  feel  able  to  condemn 
the  raids,  but  it  is  not  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove them. 


Mr.  Wn,soN  Escapes  Prom  Vietnam 
Whether  or  not  the  Prime  Minister's  state- 
ments on  Vietnam  in  the  Commons  yesterday 
satisfy  his  Labour  critics  they  are  probably 
as  good  as  we  can  expect.  Disingenu- 
ous, of  course — particularly  the  quick  ref- 
erences to  the  1954  agreements  (a  very  com- 
plicated story),  and  to  the  change  which 
he  sees  in  the  war  in  recent  months.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  present  circum- 
stances he  would  flatly  contradict  the  Amer- 
ican line.  Nor  would  it  have  done  any  good 
if  he  had.  Inxfact,  his  only  harsh  words 
were  directed  neither  at  Mr.  Rusk  nor  at 
the  critics  of  his  own  attitude  in  the  Labour 
Party,  but  at  Tory  attempts  to  exploit  the 
disagreement  between  these  critics  and  him- 
self. 

Moreover,  he  did  give  an  impression  of 
activity — talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko  next  week, 
the  Foreign  Secretary's  journey  to  Washing- 
ton the  week  after.  Probably  these  efforts 
will  have  only  a  marginal  effect  on  the  course 
of  events;  the  end  of  the  war  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  determined  more  by  what  happens 
In  South  Vietnam  than  by  what  happens  in 
London,  or  even  in  Paris,  Peiping,  Moscow,  or 
Washington.  So  it  has  been  throughout; 
what  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  matters  less  (as  no 
doubt  he  realizes)  than  what  a  handful  of 
Saigon  generals  and  monks  and  a  whole 
countryful  of  other  Vietnamese  think.  That 
is  an  additional  r^on  for  not  wanting  to 
offend  the  U.S.  Goi^Riment  pointlessly.  But 
meanwhile  the  British  Government's  efforts 
combine  with  those  of  U  Thant,  Mr.  Lester 
Pearson,  President  de  Gaulle,  and  other 
statesmen  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
negotiations  come  to  seem  natural  and  in- 
evitable. Here  again  it  is  Important  that 
some  of  those  adding  their  mediatory  pres- 
sure on  President  Johnson  should  seem  sym- 
pathetic to  his  dilemma. 

There  are,  of  course,  limits.  Washington's 
good  opinion  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  deeply  disturbing  that 
a  report  has  been  circulated  giving  the  im- 
pression that  the  British  Government  sup- 
ports the  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
nam. This  report  has  been  printed  in  for- 
eign newspapers  and  broadcast  in  the  United 
States.  It  naturally  shocked  Mr.  Vladimir 
Dedijer,  as  he  made  clear  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  yesterday  and  it  must  have  shocked 
many  others  whom  we  like  to  feel  well  dis- 
posed toward  us.  Apparently  it  arose  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  something  a  Govern- 
ment spokesman  said.  It  must  be  untrue; 
when  Mr.  Wilson  was  asked  yesterday  by  a 
Conservative  Member  of  Parliament  for  an 
assurance  that  the  Government  was  "sup- 
porting the  U.S.  Government  in  the  actions 
which  they  have  taken,"  it  was  noticeable 
that  he  evaded  a  direct  answer.  Instead,  he 
took  refuge  In  the  truism  that  "if  the  1954 
agreements  were  observed,  there   would  be 


New  York.  N.Y., 

March  29, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  our  Vietnam  policy  is  lack- 
ing any  kind  of  moral  or  ethical  base  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  many  friends  when  I  ask 
for  an  immediate  cease  fire  in  Vietnam  and 
immediate  use  of  U  Thanfs  formula  for 
negotiations. 

Sincerely, 

James  D.  Proctor. 


Willows,  Calif., 

April  2,  1965. 
Honorable  Sir:  I  have  been  thinking  how 
stupid  it  is  for  us  to  be  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. It  would  be  Just  as  logical  for  us  to 
bomb  Canada  or  Mexico  to  make  Cuba  sub- 
mit.  The  old  proverb  if  you  build  a  better 
mousetrap  they  will  beat  a  path  to  your 
door.  Well  we  have  had  a  better  trap  for 
years.  But  I  have  begun  to  wonder  if  the 
spring  hasn't  been  broken.  If  the  right  bait 
is  in  the  trap  the  mouse  will  come — get  in  by 
himself.  But  you  can  set  a  trap  and  try  to 
drive  the  mouse  in  it — it  is  Impossible. 
Seems  we  are  trying  the  latter.  I  admire  you 
very  much. 

Respectfully. 

Roy  Beevers. 


Bronx,  N.Y. 
Seiiator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washingtoji.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  appeal  to  you  to  urge  the 
President  to  replace  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
with  a  civilian  representative  as  envoy  to 
Vietnam.  His  (the  General's)  questionable 
advice  and  statements  seem  to  have  out- 
raged public  opinion — both  home  and 
abroad,  have  escalated  the  war  tremendously 
and  dangerously,  and  created  distrust  of  our 
declared  policy  of  negotiation  in  Vietnam. 

A  military  mind  can  furnish  only  a  military 
solution   to   a   political   problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Solomon  Schiff. 


Syracuse,    N.Y.. 

March  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  strafing  and 
bombing  of  installations  in  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos  can  be  interpreted  only  as  another 
serious  step  in  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia.  In  this  thermo-nuclear  age. 
such  an  action  by  the  U.S.  Government  must 
be  termed  highly  dangerous.  Given  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  South  Vietnamese  con- 
flict— the  indigenous  nature  of  the  Vietcong 
troops  and  the  authoritarian  and  unpopular 
character  of  the  Saigon  ruling  clique — it 
seems  to  be  a  desperate  and  futile  measure  as 
well. 

As  a  group  of  Syracuse  area  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  studied  the  growing  American 
involvement  in  what  was  formerly  Indo- 
china, both  in  terms  of  America's  moral 
posture  and  American  national  interest,  we 
urge  you  to  consider  a  solution  to  the  crisis 
which  will  involve  an  end  to  the  unilateral 
U.S.  military  presence  and  an  effort  to 
neutralize  the  area  under  international  con- 
trol. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Ellas  Balbinder,  Irwin  Deutscher,  Joseph 
Julian,  Keith  Olsen,  Arnold  Honig. 
Harry  Schwaylander,  J.  W.  Trischka, 
Roland  E.  Wolseley,  Seymour  Bellin, 
Stewart  Kranz,  Reginald  Manwell,  Earl 
George,  Louis  Skoler,  Byron  Fox,  Henry 
Woessner,  Klaus  H.  Heberle,  David  H. 
Bennett,  George  Moutafakis  Nanava- 
tie,  R.  James  A.  Smith,  Gordon  Kent, 
William  W.  West,  Robert  H.  Hardt, 
James  L.  Brain,  Louis  Krasner,  David 
Dobereiner.  Robert  Root.  Peter  G. 
Bergen,  Erich  M.  Harth. 


Silver  Spring.  Md., 

April  3, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  firm  stand  for  negotiations  to  end  the 
Vietnam  fighting. 

You  have  demonstrated  tremendous  cour- 
age in  bringing  the  real  issues  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  American  people.     Please  con- 
tinue your  good  work. 
Cordially, 

Jerome  Oelbatjm. 


El  Cerrito.  Calif. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you 
for  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  That  this  hoax 
is  being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  democracy  is  incredible.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  hoax  by  the  American  people  is 
saddening.  The  platitudes  voiced  by  the 
bulk  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  sickening.  Youi 
voice  is  refreshing.  I  thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  C.  Wright. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

April  4. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Just  a  note  to  let 
you  know  that  I  agree  with  your  position 
on  Vietnam. 

I  have  written  to  this  effect  to  the  White 
House,  especially  pointing  out  my  agreement 
with  the  ad  in  today's  New  York  Times,  "In 
the  name  of  God.  stop  It." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Augustus  Morrk. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  3. 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  MoRSE :  We  thank  you  for 
your  stand  demanding  negotiations  in 
Vietnam. 

We  hope  vou  will  continue  to  speak  up 
in  this  cause.  We  belive  that  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  will  have  to  be 
part  of  the  most  satisfactory  possible 
solution. 

Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  MenzC. 


Cleveland,   Ohio. 

March  27,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:    Keep  up  the   good 
work  you  are  doing  in  trying  to  help  us  stop 
this  war  in  Vietnam.    My  husband  and  I  are 
100  percent  behind  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Newman. 


Newton,  Mass, 

April  3. 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  daughter  wno 
is  in  sixth  grade  came  home  a  few  weeK 
ago  in  a  rush  of  resentment  and  chagrin. 
Only  she  and  a  few  others  had  taken  tne 
position  after  a  class  debate  on  Vletnaro 
that  we  should  get  out  of  the  place  and  oui 
of  Asia  as  well.  What  particularly  disap- 
pointed her  was  that  some  of  tlie  smartesv 
kids  in  the  class  were  for  keeping  it  up 
Vietnam.  .  ^_.. 

Well,  sixth  graders  don't  have  much  pow"' 
but    people    in    high    places    do.   even  ib" 
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smartest  ones.  We  know  people  like  your- 
self have  a  tough  position  to  maintain.  We 
want  you  to  know  we're  all  for  you.  We 
have  written  to  President  Johnson  and  our 
Senators  expressing  our  firm  opposition  to 
our  dangerous  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Miriam  Siperin. 
PS_My  daughter  has  not  given  up  try- 
ing to  convince  the  sixth  grade  of  their  folly. 
She,  as  well   as  our  Junior  high  daughter, 
say  you're  "cool." 

Brookfield,  Wis., 

April  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  De.-^r  Senator  Morse:  I  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  the  report  in  today's 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  your  debate  with  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  at  Portland.  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of  your  position.  The  situation,  a  mis- 
take from  the  beginning.  Is  worsening  all  the 
time  with  a  useless  outlay  of  billions.  We 
must  get  out  for  the  sake  of  erasing  the  nega- 
tive Image  and  the  charge  of  imperialism 
which  is  arising  in  so  many  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Asia  and  Africa.  Some  way  must  be 
found  through  the  mediation  of  the  U.N.  or 
some  other  peaceful  means  of  "saving  face" 
if  that  is  necessary.    But  we  must  get  out. 

Congratulations  to  you.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  I  have  expressed  my  disappoint- 
ment over  his  stand  to  Senator  Proxmire;  and 
1  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  real  regret  as  I 
agree  with  him  on  more  Issues  than  I  dis- 
agree. But  this  time  he  is  Just  on  the 
wTong  side. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  Lazenby, 
Professor  Emeritus. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


April  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  representing  us  so  well  in  your  coura- 
geous stand  on  Vietnam. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  to  sj>end  a 
Saturday  afternoon  passing  out  leaflets  urg- 
ing negotiations  on  Vietnam  for  the  Wom- 
en's Strike  for  Peace.  I  was  about  to  say  no 
when  I  heard  on  the  radio  that  you  were 
urging  the  same  course  of  action.  Your 
statement  made  me  feel  that  if  someone 
as  respectable  and  prominent  as  you  took 
such  a  stand  it  certainly  must  be  OK  to 
follow  my  own  inclinations  on  the  matter. 
I  passed  out  the  leaflets. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  horrors  we 
are  perpetrating  in  Vietnam  will  eventually 
be  visited  on  us  and,  as  a  mother,  I  thank 
you  for  your  effective  leadership  on  behalf  of 
sanity. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  MARC.^RET  Bonnefil. 


L.'icoNA  Beach,  Calif.. 

April  1, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  strongly  admire  the  stand 
you  take  against  the  American  war  hawks. 
President    Johnson    preaches    peace    and 
practices  war  to  the  utmost. 

I  hope  sanity  will   return   to   the  White 
House  in  time  to  save  the  world  from  utter 
destruction  by  the  war  lords. 
More  strength  to  you  and  those  like  you. 
Respectfully, 

Foster  Willhide. 


we  live,  you  will  soon  be  in  the  majority. 
The  American  people's  hearts  are  not  in  this 
burning  and  bombing  of  peoples  even 
though  they  may  not  be  too  clear  on  where 
the  truth  lies.  Goldwater  is  gloating. 
Again  I  thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

M.*RiON  Kinney. 


March  31,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  courageous  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam.  If  we  do  not  get  out  now, 
't  will  be  to  our  eternal  shame  and  the  world 
^111  not  forget.  We  brandish  our  powerful 
arsenal  like  any  bully  on  a  street  corner.    If 


New  York  Cfty, 

April  3,  1965. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Heartfelt  congratu- 
lations to  you.  Senator  Cooper,  Senator 
AiKEN.-for  blending  into  a  responsible  voice 
demanding  more  than  news  management  by 
the  President  to  explain  the  use  of  power 
without  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

Your  4-point  "general  principles  for  hon- 
orable negotiation"  (cease-fire  •  •  •  super- 
vision thereof  *  *  •  a  South  Vietnam  with 
free  Institutions  •  •  •  and  normalization 
of  *  •  *  economic  relations  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam),  though  11  years  late,  is 
of  course  the  sine  qua  non  of  preventing  fur- 
ther escalation. 

However.  I  predict,  based  on  my  analysis  of 
the  situation  (you  may  not  be  willing  to  pub- 
licly admit  your  concurrence),  that  the  fol- 
lowing will  ultimately  be  proven  correct: 

1.  As  price  for  election  support  Johnson 
agreed  to  permit  Goldwater  escalation  cam- 
paign planks  to  go  into  effect  if  elected: 

a.  Pentagon  would  practice — policy  state- 
ments, or  managed  rationalizations  would 
follow : 

b.  Weapons  testing  (gas.  etc.,  what  next?) 
in  South  and  North  Vietnam  and  neighbor- 
ing countries  would  be  a  purely  military  de- 
cision, and  Johnson  would  voice  no  protest  if 
used; 

c.  The  consensus  of  American  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  House  and  Senate  Members,  if 
against  escalation  and  testing  above,  would 
be  an  exception  to  Johnson's  obedience  to  his 
politics  of  consensus  rule. 

2.  An  agreement  exists  with  Chiang,  made 
God  knows  how  long  ago.  pledging  United 
States  might  to  risk  and  if  necessary 
fight  China  (and  any  allies)  In  his  inter- 
est, regardless  of  changing  world  situa- 
tions or  justice  to  Asian  peoples.  This  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  United  States  will 
( would)  never  sit  down  in  the  same  U.N.  with 
representatives  of  the  700  million  real  Chi- 
nese. And  it  provides  (a  later  codicil  In  a 
world  suicide  pact?)  for  the  earliest  possible 
nuclearization  of  Japan. 

3.  That  in  the  1950's  American  economic 
policy  (the  National  Economic  Council  ab- 
negating world  leadership  by  example)  sub- 
verted civilian  economic  and  human  produc- 
tivity (butter)  to  military  overkill  stockpil- 
ing and  space  programs — a  parasitic  growth 
profiting  the  few  via  incredible  waste  of  tech- 
nical human  manpower  and  hardware  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  nonhardware  industry 
.ind  the  use  of  America's  productivity  of  real 
humanly  needed  goods  and  their  distribution 
around  the  world. 

In  short,  by  economically  planning  the 
parasitic,  wasteful,  growth  in  hardware  and 
space  Industry.  America  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's  became  in  all  major  civilian  indus- 
tries a  second-rate  producer  in  world  mar- 
kets •  •  •  ruined  its  banking  and  gold  stand- 
ing in  the  world  •  •  •  and  caused  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Two-thirds  of  America's  paycheck  dollar 
earned  by  working  for  Overkill  and  space- 
racing; 

Only  token  funds  available  for  domestic 
programs  to  create  better  than  97  physicians 
per  100.000  population  (1963  figures)  •  •  • 
for  new  teachers  and  new  schools  to  replace 
flretraps  ♦  •  *  for  nursery  schools  •  •  • 
for  programs  against  pollution  of  air  and 
water,  waste  and  plunder  of  our  natural  re- 
sources •   •   •  for  the  rebuilding  of  civilian 


industries  like  shipbuilding  (we  built  40  in 
1964,  while  Russia  built  over  600,  and  Japan 
captured  the  free  world  markets),  like  fish- 
ery technology  (we  are  20  years  behind,  hire 
foreign  advice),  like  railroads  (the  mayhem 
here  needs  no  comment),  like  housing  (out- 
moded building  designs  and  methods — and 
outrageous  graft — keep  building  down,  and 
so  make  slums  of  old  and  new  the  source  and 
result  of  our  rapidly  increasing  impoverish- 
ment and  demoralization  of  fully  one-third 
of  our  citizens,  black  and  white),  like  ma- 
chine tool  and  printing  equipment  companies 
(lack  of  economic  planning  has  forced  these 
to  produce  overseas,  or  import,  in  epidemic 
proportions)   *   •   •  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

The  export  to  the  developing  nations 
around  the  world  of  similar  parasitic  growth, 
the  subversion  of  their  populations'  energies 
and  budget  to  similar  economic  planning, 
which  their  economies  can  even  less  endure 
than  our,  and  the  creation  around  the  world 
of  an  image  of  United  States  pursuing  mili- 
tary power  and  space  technology  out  of  all 
proportion  to  human  needs,  morals,  and 
values  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  above  analysis,  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  researches  far  superior  to  my 
humble  same,  will  appear  increasingly  in 
the  near  future,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  I 
send  it  to  you  now  in  hopes  it  will  stimu- 
late your  more  careful  analysis  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation  and  its  sinister  implications, 
and  open  up  your  mind  to  the  larger  picture 
of  the  depletion  at  epidemic  rate  of  Amer- 
ica's resources  and  people  in  the  service  of 
"guns"  at  the  expense  of  "butter." 

I  am  sending  copies  to  my  friend  John 
Lindsay,  as  well  as  to  Senator  Kennedy  (  Rob- 
ert) and  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  I  would 
welcome  any  conununication  supporting 
weakness  in  any  part  of  my  argument. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Howard  Plummer. 

Copies,  per  above  final  paragraph. 

New  York  City.  NY.. 

April  3.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  Realizing  full 
well  the  probability  of  its  quick  trip  to  the 
wastebasket.  I  send  you  the  enclosed  com- 
ments on  the  Vietnam  situation,  its  political 
preelection  background  as  I  feel  forced  to 
view  it,  and  an  overview  of  the  depletion  and 
subversion  of  the  real  human  and  economic 
strengths  of  our  country. 

All  for  your  consideration  in  depth,  cam- 
ment  welcome  of  course. 

All  presented  with  the  utmost  dedication 
and  skill  of  which  I  am  capable,  and  hoping 
against  hope  someone  will  prove  I  am  wrong 
or.  if  I  am  right,  set  partisan  politics  and 
greed  aside  long  enough  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  revolution  necessary  in  Ameri- 
can military  and  economic  policies  to  alter 
our  suicide  course  in  both  areas. 

Publication  will  result,  in  time  I  trust, 
from  a  more  careful  presentation  of  the 
above.  Your  comments  now  will  be  of  course 
extremely  helpful  in  making  that  piece  true- 
to-fact  and  well-balanced.  However,  the 
briefest  of  comment  will  be  profoundly  ap- 
preciated. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Howard  Plummer. 

Enc:  copy,  letter  this  date  to  Senator 
Javits. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

April  3,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  have  consistently 
spoken  out  against  this  deplorable  war  in 
Vietnam,  correctly  foreseeing  our  increasing 
involvement  and  the  impossibility  of  our 
goals  there.  Unfortunately,  most  others  in 
public  office  are  unwilling  to  discuss  openly 
the  issues  Involved,  and  the  premises  upon 
which  our  policy  is  based.    We  are  grateful 
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for  your  outspokenness.     You  Inspire  in  us 
a  mighty  urge  to  move  to  Oregon. 
Your  admirers, 

Carol  and  Andrew  Duncan. 


Welleslet,  Mass., 

April  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  courageous 
flght  for  negotiation  and  peace  In  Vietnam 
has  my  wholehearted  support.  Many  others 
I  know  who  are  not  writing  you  also  support 
your  stand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Katherine  Lever. 


Toward  Freedom, 

Chicago.   III., 

April  3.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  continuing  fight  against  our  Vietna- 
mese adventure.  The  prospects  for  negotia- 
tions look  slightly  better  now — probably  due 
in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  you  and  your 
colleagues  of  like  mind — but  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go. 

I  am  enclosing  back  copies  of  "Toward 
Freedom"  which  illustrate  our  long-time 
interest  in  giving  the  Vietnamese  people  a 
chance  to  determine  their  own  fate.  In  ad- 
dition, your  name  is  on  our  regular  list  and 
you  should  have  received  our  January  issue 
with  a  main  article  by  Hoang  Van  Chi,  an 
anti-Communist  Vietnamese,  who  courage- 
ously examines  American  misconceptions  and 
mistakes  about  his  country.  If  your  copy 
of  this  issue  has  been  misplaced  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  another  on  request. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  our  suggestion  of  a  "pro  people" 
swap  agreement:  we  would  accept  popular 
elections  in  all  Vietnam  in  return  for  Soviet 
acceptance  of  all-German  elections.  Elec- 
tions may  seem  a  long  way  in  the  future  in 
the  present  excruciating  Vietnam  situation, 
but  I  feel  that  we  must  envisage  and  plan 
for  a  turn  toward  ballots  instead  of  bullets 
unless  we  are  to  make  a  mere  propaganda 
pitch  out  of  democracy.  After  all  we  con- 
nived in  depriving  the  Vietnamese  of  the 
chance  to  use  ballots  in  1956,  so  it's  not  too 
s^jrprlslng  that  they  turned  to  bullets  in- 
stead. We  certainly  must  have  proposals  for 
going  back  and  taking  the  ballot  way. 

The  British  were  the  first  to  push  the  par- 
tition idea  in  1954,  and  now  they  have  come 
up  with  something  almost  equally  poison- 
ous: the  garrisoning  of  Vietnam  by  Red  Chi- 
nese and  American  troops  to  maintain  or- 
der. How  can  it  be  called  a  peace  move 
to  bring  United  States  and  Chinese  troops 
face  to  face?  India  provided  6,000  troops 
for  the  prisoner  exchange  supervision  in  Ko- 
rea, and  neutral  troops  could  also  be  found 
for  Vietnam — say  a  combination  of  Philip- 
pines, Burma,  Malaysia,  Ethiopia,  and  Ghana. 

I  believe  that  constructive  moves  on  Viet- 
nam are  of  the  utmost  importance.    Let  me 
know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Lloyd,  Jr., 

Editor. 


safer,   more   prosperous,   and   happier  world 
to  live  in.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Cheers, 

Joel  Epstein. 


Princeton.  N.J., 

April  4, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
courageous  stand  you  have  been  taking  in 
opposing  American  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  doing  so  you  are  performing 
a  great  service  for  the  people  of  your  State 
and  the  entire  United  States.  If  there  were 
more  men  of  your  caliber  this  would  be  a 


April  3,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  only  wish  we  had 
more  people  like  you  in  important  places 
who  would  speak  out  against  the  folly  of 
southeast  Asia.  People  who  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  what  may  happen  to  them  in 
the  future  for  speaking  their  piece. 

Maj;  God  give  you   the  grace  to  keep  up 
?ork.     There  are  not  enough  like 


thfSdbodp^c 

yoSr^ 


Archie  J.  James. 


Mesquite  Tree  Ranch, 

Thermal,  Calif., 

April  1, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  reason  for  tak- 
ing your  time  with  this  letter  is  the  serious 
dilemma  of  Vietnam  and  your  interest  in 
finding  a  way  out.  I  want  to  suggest  a  pos- 
sibility, based  on  "War,  Revolution — or  Co- 
operation on  the  Mekong,"  the  main  article 
heading  the  Wells  "Between  the  Lines"  News- 
letter of  March  1,  1965. 

Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  March  19  column 
says  our  present  policy  will  not  work  and 
will  lead  to  disaster,  either  by  military  defeat, 
escalation  of  the  war,  or  our  expulsion  from" 
the  area  by  a  Vietnamese  deal  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  Mr.  Lippmann  says  our  policy  is  all 
stick  and  no  carrot.  The  missing  ingredient 
is  a  sketch  of  the  settlement  our  bombing  is 
designed  to  bring  about. 

Quoting  the  March  1  Wells  Newsletter: 

The  most  tragic  shortcoming  of  U.S.  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  has  been  the  failure  to 
cooperate  with  and  use  the  great  Mekong 
delta  development  program  as  a  means  for 
curbing  and  defeating  communism.  *  »  • 
Tills  is  an  immense  and  bold  plan  for  land, 
agriculture,  water,  and  power  •  •  •  that 
unites  all  factions  in  the  four  nations  of  the 
delta,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  South 
Vietnam.  •  ♦  *  This  imaginative  project 
provides  a  framework  in  which  all  free  na- 
tions could  join  under  the  U.N.  but  with  very 
little  U.N.  expenditures.  *  •  *  It  could  be 
supported  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  war. 

Instead  of  bombing  the  fragile  industries 
of  North  Vietnam  we  could  be  offering  them 
incalculable  benefits  for  cooperation.  •  *  • 
The  United  States  could  use  the  project  as 
a  basis  for  a  negotiated  peace,  withdrawing 
our  military  and  substituting  a  new  free 
Asia  emergency  peace  force — troops  from 
Thailand,  India,  Japan,  the  Philippines — 
while  concentrating  all  strength  and  energy 
on  the  development  program.  The  Commu- 
nists would  not  dare  alienate  all  Asia  by  at- 
tacking such  a  representative  peace  force, 
nor  would  they  dare  to  sabotage  the  Mekong 
project. 

Mr.  Wells  lists  reference  articles  on  the 
Mekong  project.  Before  we  destroy  Hanoi 
or  bomb  Red  China,  why  not  explore  this 
possibility?  If  you  do  not  read  the  "Wells 
Newsletter"  and  desire  a  copy  of  the  March  1 
issue,  I  could  have  one  sent  to  you. 

I  am  a  conservative  Republican. 
Very  respectfully, 

Horace  Hagehtt. 


Senator,  and  thank  God  that  we  still  have 
a  Senator  like  you  in  these  critical  days. 
Respectfully, 

I.  A.  Brunstein. 
(P.S. — ^The  tragedy  of  it  all:  We  defeated 
Goldwater  only  to  see  Goldwaterism  trium- 
phant.) 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  express  my 
gratitude  for  your  courageous  and  con- 
scientious effort  for  negotiations  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  wrote  to  President  Johnson  in 
support  of  the  pleas  by  the  clergymen's 
emergency  committee  on  Vietnam  "In  the 
Name  of  God,  Stop  It"  (New  York  Times  of 
April  4,  1965). 

This  urgent  plea  by  the  thousands  of  men 
of  God  deserves  the  support  of  every  humane 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

April  3, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  May  I  express  my  sincere 
support  of  your  courage  and  consistency  in 
calling  for  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  placement  of  the  problem  be- 
fore the  United  Nations. 
Sincerely, 

Johanna  Grant. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  encourage  your  efforts  to  bring  respon- 
sible discussion  of  the  Vietnam  war  before 
our  Nation. 

Mennonite  Congregation  of  Boston. 


Pomona,  Calif., 

March  23,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  As  an  American  citi- 
zen I  am  firmly  behind  you  in  your  fight  to 
find  a  better  solution  to  Vietnam  than  the 
one  the  present  administration  is  now 
following. 

I  believe  our  actions  over  there  have  erased 
all  of  the  good  will  our  country  has  won 
throughout  the  world.  Unfortunately  our 
actions  have  unmasked  us  as  a  naked  aggres- 
sor in  a  land  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
borders.  Any  justification  for  this  must  go 
down  in  history  as  a  rebirth  of  the  Nazi 
Weltanschauung. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  as  an  American, 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  traditions 
of  equal  rights  before  the  law,  self-detemlna- 
tion,  and  fair  play,  to  accept  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  justifiably  label  us  as  an  out-and-out 
aggressor  in  a  foreign  land. 

I  fear  that  if  things  continue  as  they  have 
in  Vietnam  the  "war  hawks,"  who  seem  to  be 
controlling  the  situation,  will  resort  to  nu- 
clear weapons  and  probably  bombs  in  des- 
peration. Our  action  over  there  must  be 
stopped  before  its  too  late. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  T.  Anderson. 


April  3, 1965. 
Senator  Morse:    This  is  to  endorse  your 
position  regarding   the   peaceful   settlement 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Respectfully, 

Herbert  E.  Isaacson. 
Paula  D.  Isaacson. 


Bronx,  N.Y., 
April  3,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  wish  to  state  my  support  of  your  op- 
position to  the  administrative  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Yours  truly, 

Stephan  FriedberG. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  2,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  While  I  am  not 
one  of  your  constituents  and  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  cast  a  vote  for  you  as  Sen- 
ator, still  I  find  that  you  most  frequently 
speak  for  me  on  a  majority  of  issues,  rot 
this  reason  I  am  writing  you  today  to  urge 
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you  to  continue  your  efforts  to  conclude  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

This  situation  may  already  have  gone  too 
far  to  avoid  general  war,  but  so  long  as 
there  is  any  hope,  do  please  use  all  your 
powers  of  persuasion  not  on!y  to  prevent 
further  spread  of  the  fighting,  but  also  to 
end  our  military  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  Vietnam. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  proper  way 
to  correct  an  old  mistake  by  making  new 
blunders. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rosemary  H.  Davis. 


Kimberly,  B.C.,  Canada, 

April  8. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  From  time  to  time,  I  have  been 
reading  your  anxious  views  on  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  interested  to  know  what 
you  think  of  President  Johnson's  offer  (April 
7,  Johns  Hopkins  University)  for  uncondi- 
tional talks  to  end  the  dreadful  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Johnson  said  the  United  States 
would  not  leave  South  Vietnam  until  the 
country  has  secure  peace  free  from  outside 
Interference.  Are  we  to  assume  from  this 
that  the  President  has  not  changed  the  U.S. 
position?  I  thought  his  ideas  for  recon- 
struction in  southeast  Asia  excellent.  How- 
ever, if  the  United  States  remains  ready  to 
carry  on  its  military  effort  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  against  the  north,  In  the  final  out- 
come will  there  be  anything  left  to  recon- 
struct? Make  no  mistake,  we  In  this  coun- 
try share  your  grave  concern  over  this  costly 
war. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  hearing  your 
views  on  the  latest  development. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Earl  Pederson. 


University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

April  14.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
SeTUite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heartily  endorse 
your  stand  on  Vietnam  and  am  quite  thank- 
ful that  there  Is  still  a  visible,  vocal  and  in- 
telligent opposition  in  the  Senate.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  and  pray  that  you  and  others  like 
you  have  some  effect  on  U.S.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would  appreciate  any  material  or  liter- 
ature,   including    the    State    Department's 
white  paper,  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  Liebman. 


Again  thanking  you  for  your  almost  single- 
handed  fight  in  the  Senate  and  urging  you 
to  remember.  In  lonely  moments,  that  there 
were  "7,000  In  Israel  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal."  All  people  of  good  will 
will  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  fearless  ad- 
vocacy of  a  more  lenient  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Very  sincerely, 

Alice  G.  Beeh. 


Mansfield,  Ohio, 

April  13.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Many  thanks  for 
your  service  to  the  people  In  giving  much 
needed  Information  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  hoped  that  your  voice  will  never  be 
stilled  by  the  threat  of  dams  or  any  other 
favors  to  your  State,  for  if  the  present  policy 
is  pursued  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  there 
will  be  no  need  for  dams  or  an3rthing  else 
anywhere. 

In  all  wars  of  history,  religion  has  played 
Its  part  either  in  Instigating  or  blessing  the 
participants  and  there  are  vague  hints  that 
there  are  religious  Issues  at  stake  In  Vietnam. 
Otherwise,  it  doesn't  seem  that  those  Bud- 
dhist monks  would  seek  to  publicize  their 
side  of  the  controversy  by  such  violent  means 
w  burning  themselves  to  death.  Such  be- 
havior suggests  that  a  way  of  life  Is  being 
forced  upon  them  that  is  Inimical  to  their 
sense  of  Justice. 

I  am  wondering  If  you  could  give  me  In- 
lormation  or  suggest  reading  material  con- 
cerning this  phase  of  the  war. 


Sacramento,  Calif., 

April  16,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  recently  read 
an  article  by  Bertrand  Russell  entitled  "Free 
World  Barbarism:  The  War  of  Atrocity  In 
Vietnam"  (Minority  of  One,  December  1964) 
which  has  left  me  seriously  disturbed  and 
anxious  to  discover  additional  and  reliable 
information  on  the  political  nature  of  the 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam. 

Russell  and  others  have  described  the  na- 
tional liberation  front  as  "Indigenous"  and 
have  asserted  that  the  uprising  In  Vietnam 
against  the  Diem  and  subsequent  govern- 
ments Is  a  national  one.  It  seems  to  me 
critical  that  one  know  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  for  the  reason  that  one  cannot  pass 
judgment  on  the  political  validity  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  suppression  of  the  Vletcong 
(NLF)  without  understanding  just  what  and 
who  our  Government  has  determined  to 
crush. 

A  document  that  would  Indicate  the  origins 
of  the  front,  its  leadership  and  their  back- 
grounds, and  the  nature  and  source  of  its 
support  is  sorely  needed.  This  kind  of  In- 
formation Is  simply  not  available  (as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover)  In  the  Amer- 
ican press.  I  cite  to  you  David  Halbertram's 
article  in  the  January  edition  of  Commen- 
tary magazine,  "Getting  the  News  Out  of 
Vietnam,"  as  illustrative  of  the  distortion 
and  unreliability  of  American  news  coverage 
in  Vietnam  In  most  recent  years. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  any  refer- 
ences you  are  able  to  suggest  that  report  a 
comprehensive  and  reliable  description  of 
the  national  liberation  front.  Foreign  peri- 
odicals (British,  French,  or  German)  would 
be  most  acceptable.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  a  copy  of  the  U.S.  white  paper  on 
Vietnam. 

I  know  that  you  for  one  have  been  most 
critical  of  oiu-  role  In  Vietnam,  and  I  assume 
that  your  position  Is  based  on  Information 
and  facts  that  do  not  give  credence  to  our 
present  Vietnam  strategy.  The  abysmal  hor- 
ror and  destruction  of  fellow  himian  beings 
in  that  far  off  land  by  Americans  does  not 
rest  easy  on  this  citizen's  mind.  I  would 
appreciate  any  information  you  are  able  to 
provide. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Da\td  M.  Blicker. 


decisions.  I  was  that  reporter  and  It  was 
my  job  to  digest  the  decisions  and  wire  over- 
head to  Portland  a  100-  or  150-word  version 
for  news  stories  that  went  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  I  suppose  also  to  the  east 
coast  if  the  dockslde  Issue  was  Important 
enough. 

Now  I  have  my  own  news  agency  In  Los 
Angeles,  serving  weekly  neighborhood  papers 
with  reports  on  local  government.  The  pub- 
lishers who  buy  my  service  are  almost  uni- 
formly conservative  and  would  not  print  any 
column  of  mine  stating  my  views  pointblank 
about  our  aggression  in  Vietnam.  But  I  am 
enclosing  a  column  which  contains  one  single 
paragraph  which  compares  the  Asian  situa- 
tion to  George  Orwell's  predictions  of  "1984" 
so  you  can  see  how  I  feel. 

Without  voices  such  as  yours  and  Senator 
Gruening'b  the  United  States  would  be  in 
a  sorry  state.  The  conservatives  control  the 
pipelines  of  news  and  opinions  and  those 
of  us  who  feed  material  into  these  pipelines 
are  often  foreclosed  from  warning  ovu"  read- 
ers and  listeners  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
disaster.  But  I  at  least  write  the  truth  as 
I  see  It  and  If  I  can't  take  a  stand  against 
would  never  v/rlte  a  v/ord  apologizing  for 
what  I  think  is  morally  wrong  and  stupid  in 
the  bargain. 

I  wish  you  well.    I've  followed  your  career 
for  more  than  25  years  and  you  are  a  credit 
to  Oregon,  the  Senate,  and  yoTir  country. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Ridgely  Cummings. 

PB. — You  are  free  to  Insert  this  into  the 
Congressional  Record  If  you  think  It  would 
do  any  good. 

Ridgely  Cummings. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  12,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  ^ 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  A  friend  has  lent  me 
a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
Senate  for  April  1,  1965,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  you  on  your  cou- 
rageous stand  demanding  a  United  Nations 
cease-fire  order  as  the  beginning  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace  in  Vietnam. 

However  I  have  not  been  able  to  finish 
all  the  excellent  statements  which  you  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  printed  In  the  Record  for 
April  1,  since  I  had  to  return  the  copy,  and 
I  would  like  If  It  Is  possible  to  have  this 
Issue  of  the  Record  for  my  files. 

You  probably  dont  remember  me  but  If 
you  think  back  to  the  days  when  you  were 
dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon  Law  School 
and  an  arbitrator  for  the  longshore  union 
you  may  remember  a  young  United  Press 
correspondent  going  to  the  university  in  Eu- 
gene and  working  on  the  Eugene  Register- 
Ouard  who  used  to  pick  up  copies  of  your 


Civic  Center  Spotlight 
(By  Ridgely  Cummings) 
Phase  n  Includes  anima'.  exhibit  groups 
In  five  continental  areas  with  each  area 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  that 
continent.  Actually  there  are  six  continents 
if  my  grade  school  geography  was  accurate 
but  Europe  and  Asia  are  being  combined  Into 
one,  Eurasia.  This  for  some  reason  reminds 
me  of  George  Orwell's  "1984"  and  the  con- 
stant wars  between  three  world  powers,  two 
of  them  ganging  up  on  the  third,  then 
switching  sides  and  rewriting  history  to 
make  It  appear  they  had  always  been  allies 
with  their  present  partners.  This  may  come 
to  pass  yet  in  our  time  with  Red  China, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  the  United  States  and 
Its  economic  dependencies  as  the  three,  but 
I  had  better  get  back  to  the  subject  at  hand, 
the  safer  subject  of  animals  and  my  little 
daughter's  reaction  to  same. 

Bronx,  N.T. 
Senator  W.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Every  U.S.  Senator  should  read 
Hans  Morgenthau's  article  In  the  April  18 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  magazine  sec- 
tion. His  analysis  of  the  course  of  our 
present  policy  and  actions  In  Vietnam  are 
terrifying  and  foreboding. 

The  President  should  be  urged  to  revise 
the  present  policy  to  conform  with  a  prag- 
matic political  policy  suggested  by  Mor- 
genthau,  otherwise  an  ensuing  Asian  war 
could  have  catastrophic  consequences  for 
us  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sol  Schiff. 

Berkeley,  April  18, 1965. 

Senator  Morse:  Many  of  us  are  with  you 
In  your  struggle  to  stop  the  senseless  killing 
In  Vietnam  In  the  name  of  what  has  been 
called  the  big  lie. 

President  Johnson  Is  branding  the  world 
with  his  deadly  L.B.J.  in  the  name  of  "peace, 
freedom,  and  America."  Immune  to  words 
of  sense,  of  mercy,  of  humanity,  he  would 
use  those  Instead  and  profane  their  mean- 
ing.   Like  the  King  of  Lllllput,  he  makes  a 
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benevolent  proclamation  and  proceeds  to  his 
dastardly  deeds  of  bombing. 

I  have  marched.  I  have  written,  and  will 
continue  although  it  sometimes  seems  futile. 
We  cannot  give  up — yet,  I  wish  I  could  be 
more  effective — have  you  any  suggestions? 
15,000  march  on  the  White  House  and 
President  Johnson  refuses  to  stop  bombing 
as  he  speaks  of  peace. 

Please,  please  continue  your  heroic  and 
sensible  efforts — shout  the  truth  as  loud  as 
you  can,  for  as  long  as  you  can— I.  we,,  see 
it  is  our  only  hope  in  a  world  rapidly  heading 
toward  its  own  destruction. 
Sincerely, 

Sandra  Diiksha. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

April  18,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  Johnson's  war  in 
Vietnam  is  escalated  toward  a  global  con- 
flict, we  are  ever  more  grateful  that  you  and 
Senator  Gruening  continue  to  speak  out 
against  this  shameful  action  by  our  beloved 
country. 

More  and  more  Americans  join  you  in  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations. 
Yesterday  200  of  us  marched  in  a  peace  wit- 
ness in  Belllngham  Instituted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  We  heard 
two  University  of  Washington  professors  talk 
on  the  right  to  protest  and  the  wrong  of 
the  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam.  One  used  much 
of  your  argument  in  calling  for  an  end  to 
our  shameful  participation  in  this  civil  war. 

We  work  for  peace  here  and  know  you 
will  continue  to  do  the  same  in  the  Senate. 

For  peace. 

Lyle  Mercer. 

Oswego,  N.Y., 

April  17,  1965. 
Dear  SEN.^TOR  Morse:  Keep  up  the  fight 
against  our  murderous  activity  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  proud  of  you  for  your  courage.  Hope 
you  can  get  through  to  the  President  and 
Dean  Rusk  but  It  seems  hopeless. 

We  are  with  you.     Wish  there  were  direct 
aid  to  give.     Is  there? 
Sincerely, 

Warren  E.  Steinkraus. 

Fremont.  Calif., 

April  5. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  l'  feel  that  I  am  an 
Oregonlan.  I  have  long  supported  your 
courageous  stand  on  South  Vietnam,  that 
the  problem  should  have  long  since  been 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations.  Such 
action  would  not  only  have  demonstrated 
our  genuine  willingness  to  preserve  world 
peace,  but  would  have  branded  the  Com- 
munists as  aggressors  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Our  continued  support  of  a  corrupt 
regime  which  lacks  the  moral  and  material 
support  of  its  citizens  seems  destined  to 
failure.  At  best  all  we  can  hope  to  create 
Is  an  artificial  situation  which  will  collapse 
soon  after  our  troops  are  withdrawn. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  on  a  press  interview 
Sunday,  April  4,  1965.  appeared  to  evade 
directly  answering  questions  posed  to  him 
on  American  opposition  to  our  policy  In 
South  Vietnam.  Bundy's  remarks  on  tele- 
vision seem  to  lend  support  to  former  State 
Department  adviser  Owen  Lattlmer's  charge 
that  the  State  Department  "hiishes  everybody 
up  by  saying,  'we  know  all  the  facts.' " 

I  feel  that  such  State  Department  high- 
handedness is  doing  irreparable  harm  to  our 
democratic  institutions.  It  seems  that  our 
State  Department  officials  are  presuming  to 
act  for  the  American  people  without  con- 
sulting the  very  people  whom  they  profess 


to  represent.  Perhaps  the  present  admin- 
istration should  be  reminded  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  created  by  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Yours  truly, 

Bert  K.  Robarts. 


April  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Without  fall — every- 
time  we  hear  on  the  radio — what  you  have 
to  say  on  any  issue — and  particularly  Viet- 
nam, we  are  overwhelmed  with  gratitude 
that  you  are  there  and  saying  what  you  are 
saying. 

Sandra  Skavdon. 

Belmont,  Mass., 

April  7.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate cease  fire  In  Vietnam  and  for  prompt 
application  of  the  U  Thant  formula  for 
negotiation. 

Sincerely. 

Larry  Bader. 

Vallejo,  Calu'., 

April  8, 1965. 
President  Johnson. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson  :  We  want  you  to 
know  that  we  are  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  support  Oregon  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  and  his  views  on  the  terrible  things 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  doing  In  Asia. 

Stop  this  dirty,  unjust  war  against  people 
of  Vietnam. 

Yours  truly, 
cc:  Oregon  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  also  writ- 
ten this  same  letter  to  California  Senators 
George  Murphy  and  Kuchel. 

Irene  Byers, 
Warren  Byers. 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

April  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  •  As  I  recall  it,  the 
Constitution  says  Congress  has  the  right  to 
declare  war.  Of  course,  it  did  not  define  war 
exactly;  but  It  seems  to  me  that  bombing  an- 
other country  every  day  regularly  might  well 
be  considered  a  state  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  there  might  be  considerable 
mileage  in  some  Senators  or  Representatives 
attempting  to  assert   the  ancient  rights  of 
Congress  at  the  present  time? 
Best  wishes, 

Irving  F.  Laucks. 


Jersey  City,  N.J. 

April  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  was  mentioned 
over  the  air  Saturday  morning,  April  3,  that 
you  had  a  discussion  or  debate  with  Wiscon- 
sin Senator  Proxmire  In  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles,  on  our  private  undeclared  war  on 
the  Vietnam  people  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  from  their  oppressors,  the  rulers  we 
in  the  United  States  are  forcing  on  them  in 
the  name  of  preserving  democracy  for  the 
freedom-loving  people  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  our  democratic  and  freedom-loving 
warmongers  In  Washington  will  fight  for  that 
freedom  even  if  they  have  to  kill  every  non- 
combatant  man,  woman,  and  child  living 
in  North  or  South  Vietnam  by  incendiary 
bombs,  napalm  bombs,  gas  bombs,  and  ordi- 
nary dynamite  bombs  dropped  by  the  tons 
by  our  men  serving  as  consultants  or  advis- 
ers to  the  Vietnam  armed  forces  we  are  cre- 


ating, training,  supporting,  and  paying  for 
with  our  sons'  lives  and  with  our  own  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  billions. 

It's  our  men,  planes,  and  ships  that  are 
doing  most  of  the  killing  and  committing 
wanton  murder  like  Hitler  did  to  the  Jews 
and  to  all  others  who  opposed  his  Ideas  of 
solving  the  race  problem. 

I  believe  that  we  are  committing  a  greater 
crime  against  humanity  than  Hitler  because 
It  was  the  United  States  that  plunged  into 
World  War  I  and  II,  which  wars  took  over  75 
million  lives  and  property  destroyed  worth 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  make  the 
world  safe  from  future  wars  and  hatred  and 
to  permit  self-determination  of  governments 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people — not  gov- 
ernments forced  on  them  by  outside  powers. 
Colonization  and  slavery  was  supposed  to  be 
out. 

What  are  we  doing  In  southeast  Asia? 
What  kind  of  an  example  for  freedom  and 
peace  are  our  ruling  clique  In  Washington 
displaying  for  the  newly  created  govern- 
ments? 

How  can  our  President,  and  my  friend, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  Is  fighting  so  hard 
for  rights  and  improvements  to  our  people 
in  our  United  States  criticize  and  condemn 
the  crimes  and  shameful  acts  committed  by 
our  own  extreme  right  group,  yet  permit  the 
shameful  crimes  we  are  committing  in  Africa 
with  the  Tshombes  and  in  southeast  Asia 
with  the  gangster  rulers  whom  we  have  put 
In  a  position  to  rule  their  people  by  oppres- 
sion and  mass  murder.  These  rulers  are 
sitting  on  top  of  a  government  supported  by 
our  bayonets,  money  and  military  might— 
not  by  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  citizens. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator,  what  can  we  do  here  in 
the  United  States  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  enough  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  stop 
this  shameful  undeclared  wanton  murder  of 
Innocent  people  who  are  paying  the  supreme 
penalty  for  something  they  don't  know  what 
It's  all  about. 

Does  our  war  clique  in  Washington  really 
want  to  bring  this  undeclared  private  war  to 
an    atomic    war    climax?     What    then? 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  enough  de- 
cent and  liberal  thinking  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen in  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
many  millions  of  citizens  in  the  United 
States  who  are  willing  to  support  them  mor- 
ally, and  financially  if  necessary,  to  stop  this 
shameful  undeclared  private  war  which  Is 
being  pursued  under  the  guise  of  saving 
democracy  for  the  freedom-loving  people. 

Why  the  hypocrisy?  Why  not  have  tlie 
United  Nations  take  over  the  responsibility 
of  handling  this  situation  as  proposed  by 
U.N.  Secretary  U  Thant? 

Smart  people  are  those  that  admit  their 
mistakes  and  try  to  make  amends  without 
face  saving  and  schemes. 

Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  your  recent  debate 
with  Wisconsin  Senator  Proxmire  (in  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles)  who  was  electea 
on  a  liberal  platform  of  the  LaFollettes  but  is 
now  singing  a  different  song. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Samuel  Kipnis. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.. 

April  6.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  so  disgusted  witn 
the  stand  our  Florida  Senators  take  on  tne 
war  In  Vietnam,  that  I  am  writing  to  you- 
The  U.S.  image  Is  being  blackened  by  bomt)- 
ings,  strafings,  and  burnings  of  peasants  ana 
homes  in  Vietnam.  This  is  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  our  policy  at  home— where  we  op 
pose  such  acts  on  a  lesser  scale  by  the  Kiift" 
White  Citizens  Council,  etc.  If  we  oppos^ 
terror  at  home,  why  should  we  not  oppose 
In  Vietnam? 
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Prom  what  I  can  understand  the  people 
of  Vietnam  want  to  be  left  alone — and  only 
a  few  Vietnamese  plus  military  personnel 
want  the  war  to  continue. 

My  plea  to  you — please  do  all  you  can  to 
stop  this  war. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Baker, 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
beginnings  of  a  change  in  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy and  I  must  commend  you  on  your  stand. 
I  must  add,  however,  that  I  would  like  to 
see  an  Immediate  cease-fire  there  and  use  of 
U  Thant's  formula  for  negotiations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paula  Jhewin, 


April  8,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   You  may  feel  very 

much  in   the  minority   but   I   know   many 

Americans  support  your  conscientious  stand 

on  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.    Stay  strong. 

Sincerely. 

William  M.  Hodsdon. 


Flint,  Mich. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  wish  that,  If  possible,  you 
would  get  time  for  a  national  broadcast  In 
reply  to  President  Johnson's  message  to  be 
delivered  tonight.  I  believe  "our  action"  In 
Vietnam  are  uncalled  for.  I  have  protested 
to  the  President  and  to  some  of-  the  Senators 
about  U.S.  action  there.  I  consider  It  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  may  not  have  agreed  with  you  on  any 
other  controversial  question,  but  I  am  glad 
you  have  spoken  out  against  our  war  there. 
When  "our"  approved  rulers  had  charge  there, 
there  were  murders,  I  believe,  until  they  were 
slain. 

Yours  for  a  responsible  America, 

Frank  Reeder. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

March  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  have  honestly 
and  fearlessly  voiced  your  opinion  to  some 
of  the  gravest  issues  facing  the  world  today. 
I  fully  share  your  views  and  pray,  the 
Lord  may  give  you  strength  and  time, 
strength  enough  and  time  enough  -for  your 
noble  efforts  to  make  this  world  a  better 
one. 

I  pray  for  you,  and  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Guenther. 


The  first  "condition"  of  peace  Is  a  stable 
regime — on  the  ground — and  this  seems  to  be 
what  the  NCF  has. 

General  world  reaction  will  be — beware  of 
Greeks  bearing  peace  In  bombing  planes. 
Respectfully, 

Harris  Russell. 


I  most  heartily  commend  your  stand  re- 
garding Vietnam.  Many  of  us  are  definitely 
og^ed  to  present  administration  policy 
there.  In  my  opinion  our  tactics  there — just 
plain  war — are  dangerous.  Illegal,  and  expen- 
sive In  life  and  money. 
More  power  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Marie  Landen. 


State  University  of  New  York, 

Buffalo,  N.Y., 

April  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  for  your  position  on  Vietnam  and 
on  the  other  issues  of  international  policy. 

I  admire  your  honesty.  Integrity  and  cour- 
age.    You  are  serving  America,  Americans, 
and  mankind. 
God  bless  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Karel  Hulicka, 
Professor  of  History. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

April  5,  1965. 
Once  again  I  heartily  agree  with  your  re- 
marks re  Vietnam.    It  seems  to  get  us  no- 
where—but don't  stop  hollering.    Will  you? 

K.  H.  Bald. 

April  8.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  :  I  agree  that  peace  cannot 
be  bought  In  Vietnam. 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 

April  6,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Again  we  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  courageous  efforts  to  op- 
pose the  majority  opinion  In  Washington — in 
this  instance,  our  falling  policy  In  Vietnam. 
We  are  appalled  at  the  methods  of  warfare 
being  tried  against  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam,  and  at  the  unwillingness  of  our 
policymakers  to  see  the  Immorality  of  our 
position  and  the  frightful  danger  of  an  ex- 
panded war.  Please  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  get  us  into  negotiations. 

Thank  you  for  representing  a  saner  point 
of  view. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Clark  ajid  Pat  Bouwman. 
Florida  Presbyterian  College. 


St.  Helena,  Calif., 

April  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  In  wholehearted  accord  with  the 
views  you  recently  expressed  over  the  radio 
concerning  the  Vietnam  situation.  Why  we 
are  there  I  cannot  quite  understand.  I  do 
hope  you  will  continue  to  express  your  views. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

WILHELMINA  M.  COLr.ENBUHG. 


Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y., 

ApHl  7.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  As  longtime  admirers 
of  your  valiant  and  lonely  stand  against  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  we  hope 
you  might,  if  at  all  possible,  and  in  some 
way,  participate  in  the  march  on  Washington 
to  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam  on  April  17, 
sponsored  by  sane,  Women's  Strike  for  Peace, 
and  Students  for  a  Democratic  Scx:iety.  You 
have  earned  the  praise  of  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans for  your  persistent  dissent  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kaufmann. 

Oakland,  Calif., 

April  7. 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Senator:  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
Vietnam  situation  and  am  writing  you  in 
the  hope  of  a  brief  explanation  for  our 
presence  there.  You  happen  to  be  my  fa- 
vorite Senator  and  that  Is  my  reason  for 
directing  this  letter  to  you. 

There  appears  to  be  much  confusion  and 
diversity  of  opinions,  reports  and  explana- 
tions for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  My 
questions  are  as  follows:  Did  the  United 
States  enter  Into  the  1954  Geneva  agreement 
as  a  formal  party?    It  is  frequently  reiterated 


that  a  breach  of  the  agreement  is  the  sole 
reason  for  our  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  Are 
the  North  Vietnamese  directly  and  solely 
responsible  for  the  civil  and  political  dis- 
turbance In  South  Vietnam?  I  have  not  read 
or  heard  of  any  North  Vietnamese  troops  or 
aircraft  being  employed  in  the  south. 

Finally,  if  our  presence  and  objective  in 
Vietnam  is  as  vital  as  generally  alleged,  I  am 
extremely  curious  to  know  why  our  allies  are 
not  rendering  us  any  assistance.  Would  not 
the  outcome  In  Vietnam  affect  them  as  dras- 
tically as  the  United  States? 

Is  it  true  that  the  European  nations  are 
trading  and  selling  goods  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese while  we  are  engaged  In  military 
conflict  with  them?  If  true,  this  situation 
appears  ridiculous. 

Needless    to    state    I    am    quite    confused 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  and  would,  indeed, 
welcome  even  the  slightest  clarification. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Walter  Dusa. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

April  8,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I'm  much  heartened 
always  by  yotu-  readiness  and  willingness  to 
"speak  truth  to  pomposity." 

As  for  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  last  night — 
which  did  not  answer  world  criticism  of 
United  States  havoc  In  Vietnam,  North  and 
South — at  this  point  it's  as  though  he's  try- 
ing to  get  the  world  to  chip  in  on  what  is 
all  too  clearly  our  reparations  bill  there  for 
10  years  of  dislocation,  devastation,  death, 
and  destruction.  Is  there  any  unscorched 
earth  left?  Are  any  villages  left?  Did 
Operation  Sunrise  ever  really  end? 

Above  all,  though,  Mr.  Morse,  Is  our  con- 
tinued pledge  to  force  North  Vietnam  Into 
the  war.  How  the  Pentagon  must  be  vexing 
at  the  North's  refusal  to  rise  to  our  bait. 
And  we  continue  to  bomb  and  burn  with 
Impunity. 

A  Japanese  report  earlier  this  week,  liken- 
ing the  NLF  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  French 
resistance  movement  of  World  War  II  seems 
to  best  state  the  situation.  This  Washing- 
ton can  never  concede  for  with  It  would  have 
to  die  our  lie  of  the  NLF  as  a  Red  subversive, 
outside-directed  group.  It  would  also  reveal 
that  there  is  no  substantial  government  in 
South  Vietnam  except  the  NLF. 

Negotiations,  then,  with  whom?  The 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam? 

No.  Rather  the  NLF  in  conference  with 
all  southeast  Asian  governments. 

Again,    thanks    for    your    strength    which 
gives  so  many  of  us  strength  and  courage 
and   determination    to   do   something   every 
day — even  If  It's  only  letterwriting. 
Yours  devotedly, 

Sidney  D.  Berfer. 


Valley  Stream,  N.Y.. 

April  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  support  a  cease- 
fire and  Immediate  application  of  U  Thant's 
formula  for  negotiations. 

We  strongly  urge  you,  Senator,  to  continue 
your  fight  to  prevent  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war  by  giving  your  support  to  U 
Thant's  call  for  negotiation  to  settle  this 
conflict. 

Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Schachner. 
Charlotte  Schachner. 
Carol  Schachner. 
Jefp  Schachner. 


Chicago,  III., 

April  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator:    L.B.J.    just    fijilshed    his 
speech  on  Vietnam.     He  gives  his  views  on 
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this  conflict  and  he  still  gives  a  stance  that 
hasn't  changed. 

He  speaks  of  the  adversaries'  atrocities,  hut 
doesn't  mention  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  regimes  we  support. 

The  newspapers  have  been  full  of  pictures 
of  how  the  South  Vietnamese  torture  cap- 

U  you  were  to  go  through  the  "letters  to 
the  editor"  columns  of  all  the  Chicago  papers 
in  the  last  couple  of  months  you  would  Judge 
L.B  J.  as  akin  to  Goldwater. 

Senator,  what  recourse  do  40  million  dis- 
franchised voters  have? 

I  recommend  peaceful  negotiations,  imme- 
diately, under  International  supervision. 
Respectfully  yours, 

^  Tony  Mallin. 

Newton,  Mass., 

April  6.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  ask  for  an  Im- 
mediate ceasefire  in  Vietnam  and  for  prompt 
application  of  the  U  Thant  formula  for 
negotiation. 

Yovirs  truly,  ,  ^     

Maurice  J.  Silver. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J., 

April  8.  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.  . 

DEAR  Sm:  Although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
your  constituency.  I  feel  compelled  to  yo  ce 
support  for  your  efforts  to  uphold  the  validity 
of   international  agreements  In  the  face  of 
such  transgressions  as  the  advisory  action  of 
the  united  States  In  Vietnam.     I  feel  that 
Wotlatlons     must     be     undertaken     im- 
mwiiately  or  we  risk  nuclear  destruction.    It 
has  been  a  sad  time  in  world  history.     We 
speak  of  democratic  government  and  do  such 
things  as  attempt  to  assure  the  civil  rights 
of  minority  Americans  and  we  conjure  up  a 
consensus  foreign  policy  which  acts  against 
the  interests  of  democracy  and  cull  rights  in 
Vietnam.       Despite     the     legal     arguments 
against  United   States  actions  In  Vietnam, 
there  has  long  been  substantial  evidence  that 
the  Saigon  governments  which  we  have  sup- 
ported work  against  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
There  is  also  the  obvious  and  apparent  cen- 
sorship of  the  American  press  representatives 
in  Vietnam.    I  feel  that  this  acts  to  deceive 
the  American  people  and  further  injure  the 
interests  of  the  Vietnamese  people.     Again, 
I   must   congratulate    you   on   the   position 
which   vou   have   defended   in   the   face   of 
gross  unreason  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Very  sincerely, 

Jan  Philip  Braverman. 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

April  5,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC.  

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  These  days  when  let- 
ters from  friends  say  "Thank  God  I  did  not 
vote  for  Johnson,"  I  am  sad  that  I  did  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  Insight  last  November, 
for  I  did  vote  for  you. 

Many,  many  people  who  voted  for  you  did 
so  because  Barry  Goldwater  said  he  would  In- 
crease military  aid  to  Vietnam.  Of  course 
you  can  say  you  did  not  say,  as  President 
Elsenhower  did  about  Korea,  what  you  would 
do  but  you  know  you  gave  the  Impression 
you  could  be  trusted  to  decrease  rather  than 
Increase  military  activity  there. 

You  talk  about  "democracy  and  freedom. 
What  does  democracy  mean  for  the  ordinary 
person?  Mall  against  the  present  policy  In 
Vietnam  Is  running  up  to  500  to  1  against 
what  is  being  done  now.  Senator  Javtts 
maU  Is  50  to  1  against.  I  have  not  been  to 
Washington  recently  but  friends  who  have 


come  back  sad  and  discouraged.  These  peo- 
ple are  not  Communists,  either.  Those  who 
knew  Germany  best  under  Hitler  say  Wash- 
ington reminds  them  of  early  Hitler  Germany 
with  what  they  call  yoiir  "arm  twisting"  to 
force  Senators  and  Representatives  as  well 
as  Governors  and  mayors  to  back  your  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Our  minister  and  best  rabbi 
friend  call  the  present  policy  Illegal,  In- 
humanltarlan,  stupid,  and  Immoral.  Per- 
sonally, I  agree  with  Senators  Morse  and 
Gruening. 

The  ordinary  person  feels  so  helpless  and 
cynical  about  the  lies  we  get  from  our  high- 
est officials  and^the  talk  about  "freedom"  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  You  and  all 
the  war  hawks  know  the  United  States  has 
not  been  willing  to  have  free  elections  In 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  has  violated 
the  Geneva  agreements.  In  spite  of  all  the 
propaganda  about  aid  and  aggression  from 
the  north,  you  and  the  Washington  war 
hawks  know,  as  do  many,  many  of  us  ordi- 
nary people,  that  It  Is  the  United  States  that 
is  really  providing  most  of  the  arms  for  both 
sides  and  that  In  the  truth  the  United  States 
Is  the  aggressor  half  a  world  from  home. 

The  dear  lady  who  made  a  torch  of  her- 
self m  Detroit  trying  to  awaken  you  barely 
escaped  Hitler's  gas  chambers.  Your  orders 
to  bum  helpless  people,  IncUidlng  babies, 
with  napalm  are  Just  unbelievable.  This 
Nation  that  claims  to  be  Christian  is  about 
the  most  barbaric  in  the  world  now— terrible 
bombs,  napalm,  gas,  etc.,  etc.  I  hope  you 
cease  using  the  name  of  God.  He  can  have 
nothing  but  condemnation  for  \is.  It  seems 
to  me.  Certainly  a  loving  God  would  never, 
never  do  what  our  soldiers  are  being  ordered 
to  do  m  Vietnam. 

I  know  the  pressures  on  you  are  great. 
World  opinion  Is  against  us  and  we  are  hated; 
but  because  we  are  rich  we  have  power  to 
be  used  for  good  or  evil.  Most  people  at 
home  think  our  foreign  policy  Is  wrong. 
Many  are  terribly  confused  and  afraid.  They 
want  to  live  and  fear  you  are  rushing  us  to- 
ward the  complete  destruction  of  the  world. 
Please  bring  military  men  home  instead  of 
sending  more  and  lose  all  the  face  necessary 
to  stop  the  war.  Stop  unilateral  action  and 
ask  the  United  Nations  to  take  over  the  Job 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  thankful  for  every  speech  you  make. 
Copies  have  been  made  of  the  tape  you  made 
for  Yale  students  and  Is  being  widely  used. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.  W.)  Ola  H.  Uphaus. 

Concord.  Calif., 

Ajn-il  6, 1965. 
Mr.  McGeorge  BUNDY, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bundy:  Your  appearance  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  telecast  last  Sunday  In- 
spired me  to  write  this  letter.  You  rather 
Indicated  that  your  mall  regarding  Vietnam 
was  not  being  counted,  and  I  do  not  expect 
this  letter  to  be  counted,  either.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  heard  such  a  weasel- 
worded  conversation  as  you  put  on.  My  VTlfe 
said,  "Well,  at  least  he  didn't  tell  any  out- 
right lies."  That  may  be  so,  but  neither  do 
I  recall  you  telling  any  outright  truths.  The 
nearest  to  an  outright  lie  was  your  conten- 
tion that  we  are  not  aggressors  in  Vietnam. 
I  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  would  agree  with  you,  and  perhaps 
not  even  a  majority  In  this  country. 

I  say  that  you  have  a  lot  of  blood  on  your 
hands,  and  I  should  Imagine  psychiatrists 
are  wondering  how  you  can  sleep.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  lot  more  blood  on  your 
hands,  unless  and  until,  the  President  gets 
rid  of  advisers  such  as  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  C.  Belknap. 

cc:  Senators  Ernest  Gruening.  Wayne 
Morse,  Michael  J.  Mansfield,  and  Thomas 
H.  Kttchel. 


April  6. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  want  to  let  you 
know  that  I  support  you  and  you  are  speak- 
ing for  me  when  you  urge  that  we  negotiate 
over  the  Vietnamese  situation. 

The  area  should  be  neutralized  and  we,  as 
a  nation,  should  get  out.     Morally,  we  are 
all  wrong,  and  politically,  we  are  cutting  our 
own  throat  before  the  world. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Carol  Tyson. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

April  6, 1965. 
President  L.  B.  Johnson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  Recent  events. 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  evidence  sum- 
marized below,  have  forced  me  to  come  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  you  are  taking  the 
United  States  down  a  path  which  bears  a 
terrifying  similarity  to  that  taken  by  pre- 
war Germany. 

The  evidence  forcing  me  to  this  conclusion 
follows : 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  claims  that  the 
present  war  is  an  instance  of  Communist 
aggression  is  authoritatively  refuted  by  the 
noted  historian  DevlUers  In  the  China  Quar- 
terly for  January-March  1962. 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  states  that  ac- 
tions of  the  Vletcong  are  only  made  possible 
by  the  Infiltration  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment from  North  Vietnam  and  that  the  Com- 
munists In  North  Vietnam  are  attempting  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam. 

Data  obtained  from  the  recent  White 
Paper,  and  from  the  Pentagon,  Indicate  that 
Communist-made  weapons  constitute  less 
than  21/2  percent  of  the  weapons  used  by  the 
Vletcong. 

The  White  Paper  names  only  six  native- 
born  North  Vietnamese  who  have  infiltrated 
into  South  Vietnam  In  the  5-year  period 
prior  to  and  Including  1964. 

Therefore,  the  Government's  own  figures 
contradict  its  claims  of  significant  Infiltra- 
tion Jfom  the  north. 

The  above  items  indicate  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  deceived  the  American  pub- 
lic. This  is  corroborated  by  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  July  29,  1964,  which  states 
that  "unpalatable  facts  were  suppressed  and 
the  truth  subverted"  and  also  by  an  Amer- 
ican in  Saigon  who  is  quoted  In  Newsweelc 
of  February  10,  1964,  as  saying,  "Washing- 
ton repeatedly  lied  to  the  American  people 
during  the  last  3  years." 

3.  The  use  of  torture,  poison  chemicals, 
and  gas.  the  leveling  by  bombing  of  villages 
suspected  of  containing  a  few  Vletcong,  the 
willingness  to  inflict  a  horrible  death  by 
burning  through  our  extensive  use  of  napalm, 
and  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  the 
false  pretext  that  significant  quantities  of 
arms  and  men  have  been  Infiltrated,  are  con- 
trary to  morality  and  International  law  and 
have  caused  death  and  misery  to  countless 
Innocent  people.  Many  American  boys  have 
been  killed  and  maimed  in  carrying  out  the 
Government's  policy. 

4.  Foreign  policy  has  apparently  been 
taken  over  by  the  military.  Except  for  a 
few  courageous  Senators  such  as  Mobse, 
Gruening,  McGovern,  and  Church,  Congress 
has  abdicated  Its  responsibility  and  goes 
along  with  the  actions  by  which  we  are 
being  led  deeper  into  an  Immoral  war  wnicn 
will  kill  and  maim  millions,  if  not  hundreas 
of  millions,  of  htunan  beings. 

When  a  government  deceives  its  peoP'^ 
and  uses  methods  which  have  shocked  tne 
world  to  gain  its  ends,  it  does  not  deserve  tne 
respect  of  Its  citizens. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  demana 
that  their  Government  tell  them  the  truin 
about  our  actions  In  southeast  Asia,  we  ar 
going  to  reap  the  nuclear  holocaust  wmcn 
you  seem  determined  to  bring  about. 
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The  crimes  tried  at  Nuremberg  were  a 
Sunday  school  picnic  compared  to  those  of 
which  these  responsible  for  world  war  III  will 

be  guilty. 

Yours  truly. 

Thomas  Amneus. 
Care   of   Senator   Wayne   Morse,    Senator 
Ernest  Gruening. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

April  5,  1964. 

Dear  Mk.   Morse:    Big  Brother  Johnson's 

administration  is  soon  going  to  have 

us  in  an  atomic  war,  as  you  recently  predict- 
ed on  TV,  the  way  things  are  going.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  be  lucky 
if  we  have  an  economic  collapse  that  will 
put  us  out  of  the  war  business  before  we  get 
into  an  atomic  war  that  will  end  it  In  an 
even  more  unpleasant  manner,  and  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

The  only  people  who  are  satisfied  with 
this  war  are  the  industrialists  and  military 
who  have  been  making  huge  profits  from 
the  cold  war,  and  never  want  it  to  end,  ex- 
cept by  escalation  into  a  hot,  or  at  least 
lukewarm  war,  through  which  they  can  make 
even  more  in  graft  and  profits. 

These  are  the  people  Big  Brother  is  taking 
care  of,  and  no  doubt  it  was  they  who  backed 
his  campaign  financially  as  well  as  Gold- 
water's.  Big  Brother  ought  to  be  Impeached 
for  the  administration's  whitewash  of  Bobby 
Baker  because  It  Is  obvious  why. 

Lawrence  Strickland. 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

April  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  simply  to  express  my 
deep  admiration  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
I  fully  agree  with  your  position. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  In  having  a  man 
of  your  courage  in  the  Senate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ross  VON  Metzke. 


Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  fighting.  We 
don't  belong  In  Vietnam  In  the  first  place 
and  our  current  effort  there  Is  one  of  simple 
brutality  Not  only  Is  our  bombing  Im- 
moral, but  It  is  clearly  the  one  thing  that 
can  make  the  Indochinese  accept  the 
Chinese  protection  they  fear.  You've  been  a 
voice  of  reason  and  a  tower  of  strength 
throughout  this  dark  time.  We  urge  you 
to  keep  up  the  good  fight. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  Kaylin. 


Boston,  Mass., 

April  6, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  your  long-time  criticism 
of  our  policies  In  Vietnam.  Your  article  In 
"Progressive"  plus  your  Congressional  Rec- 
ord statements  of  protest  and  explanation 
following  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  business  have 
been  substance  for  my  own  debating. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  negotiation  and 
withdrawal  of  military  machinery  are,  I  be- 
lieve, substantially  the  same  as  yours;  we 
never  belonged  there  In  the  first  place,  and 
we've  bungled  it  while  we've  been  there. 

I  was  really  disappointed  by  the  recent 
'White  Paper"  which  attempted  to  cover  up 
the  whole  fiasco.  We  are  really  getting  des- 
perate. I  Just  hope  we  can  get  smart  and 
get  out  before  bombing  Chinese  targets  be- 
comes as  accepted  as  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  has  become. 

Keep  up  your  good  work.  There  are  some 
or  us  out  here  who  think  you're  on  the  ball, 
im  one  of  them. 

Sincerely  yoiu^, 


North  Conway.  N.H.. 

April  4,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:    I  have  always  ad- 
mired you.  but  never  as  much  as  I  do  today 
when  I  see  you  stand  against  a  mob  who  are 
"Hellbent"  for  war. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  for  all  true 
patriots  to  rise  and  be  counted. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Harold  Klock. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

April  4.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  The  last  line  of  the  en- 
closed letter  is  rhetorical;  however,  it  seems 
you  and  Mr.  Gruening  stand  almost  alone 
In  the  Senate. 

Two  aspects  of  this  matter  seem  to  me  to 
demand  much  more  than  a  routine  protest — 
one,  the  wrecking  of  the  United  Nations 
spoken  of  in  the  attached  letter,  and  two, 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  making  war  now 
resides  de  facto  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  This  Is  a  monstrously  revolu- 
tionary condition  for  our  country.  One-man 
war,  undesirable  any  time  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  would  seem  in  this  epoch  to  be 
simply  fantastic. 

I  suspect  the  popular  protest  against  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  enormous,  as  reflected 
in  congressional  mail.  And  yet  the  press  as 
well  as  the  Congress  seem  determined  to  sup- 
port this  ix)licy,  apparently  feeling  that  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  enough  Americans  killed 
public  sentiment  will  change.  A  frequent 
comment  Is  that  the  "Government"  must 
know  something  we  (the  people)  don't  know, 
or  the  Government  would  not  be  so  persist- 
ent In  this  outrageous  course.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
could  you  make  a  public  statement  on  this 
specific  point? 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

WniiAM  Brandon. 


David  Gothard. 


San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

March  31.  1965. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  You  state  that  you  be- 
lieve It  would  be  unwise  to  commence  nego- 
tiations In  Vietnam  when  the  prospects  for 
success  are  unfavorable — this  seems  to  say 
that  If  we  are  losing  we  will  throw  away  the 
rulebook.  But  the  only  real  test  of  a  set 
of  rules  Is  to  lose  under  them.  Are  we  to 
cripple  or  even  demolish  the  United  Nations 
to  keep  from  losing  in  Vietnam? 

If  our  present  policy  of  stepping  outside 
a  rule  of  law  and  pulling  a  gun  succeeds  and 
gains  us  a  more  favorable  position,  surely 
such  a  fine  policy  will  then  be  used  again 
and  again  In  the  future?  And  surely  other 
nations  will  follow  our  winning  example?  If 
our  present  policy  falls,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves Involved  In  an  Inexorably  widening 
war.  In  either  case,  the  United  Nations  will 
have  been  most  neatly  dismantled. 

This  seems  a  high  price  to  pay.  Is  what 
we  are  "losing"  In  Vietnam  of  equal  value? 
Is  It  possible  that  the  President's  advisers 
are  laboring  under  "a  profoundly  and  dan- 
gerous false  notion,"  In  the  words  of  Walter 
Llppmann,  as  to  what  constitutes  winning 
and  losing  In  Asia? 

The  unlovely  arrogance  of  our  Pentagon 
diplomacy  In  operation  in  Vietnam  Is  abhor- 
rent to  the  whole  world.  Every  village 
burned  creates  thousands  of  new  friends  for 
world  communism  and  thousands  of  newly 
dedicated  antl-Amerlcans.  The  serene  cyni- 
cism with  which  we  pour  out  massive  de- 
struction In  "retaliation"  for  any  Americans 
killed  by  underground  terrorists  makes  this 
enormous  nightmare  an  enormous  Operation 
Lidice.  The  violent  brutality  toward  those 
"who  threaten  the  stability"  of  South  Viet- 
nam   (i.e.,   those   who   object   to   American 


policy) ;  the  "hunting  trip"  raids  of  U.S.  air- 
planes looking  for  "random  opportunity 
targets";  the  "experimenting"  with  splendid 
new  antipersonnel  weapons  that  cause 
"extremely  painful  burns  extremely  dlfflctilt 
to  heal":  bombing  of  a  countryside  by  the 
map  grid  numbers — all  these  recall  Mr.  Hit- 
ler In  his  finest  hour. 

Is  the  United  States  to  conclude  Its  record 
of  reasonably  civilized  leadership  of  the  last 
20  years  by  becoming  a  Fourth  Reich?  Are 
you  yourself  willing  to  cap  your  heretofore 
distinguished  record  In  foreign  affairs  by 
quietly  acquiescing? 

There  are  many  Americans  who  are  ap- 
palled at  being  cast  In  the  role  of  the  Nazis 
this  time  around,  and  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  vocal  and  effective  their  dissent. 

Are  there  no  such  Americans  In  Congress? 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Brandon. 

Esmond,  N.  Dak., 

April  5, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken  on 
the  Vietnam  question.  I  believe  it  should 
be  given  to  the  United  Nations.  That 
would  show  the  world  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  certainly  raise  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  and  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  the  United  States  would 
be  leading  the  world  a  step  nearer  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Llotd  Stadig. 

Miami  Beacb,  Fla., 

ApHl  6, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear    Senator:    Because    of    your    boldly 

stated  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  may 

I   add  my  voice  to  tt»e   great  masses  who 

demand  an  Immediate  cease-fire. 

You  are  truly  a  great  and  fearless  leader. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Milton  P.  Goldstein. 

Attleboro,  Mass., 

April  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  stand  you  have 
been  taking  on  the  Vietnam  issue.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  future  Americans  will 
be  very  ashamed  of  this  period  in  our  history. 
There  may  be  some  legitimate  debate  about 
whether  we  should  withdraw  from  southeast 
Asia  or  from  South  Vietnam,  but  we  cer- 
tainly should  stop  this  Insane  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Yours  truly, 

Paul  Jollt. 

Levittown,  N.Y., 

April  6. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  strongly  urge  a 
policy  leading  to  a  ceasefire  In  Vietnam  and 
urge  application  of  the  United  Nations  and 
U  Thant 's  formula  for  negotiations. 
Sincerely, 

Bert  K.  Leffert, 
Counselor  at  Law. 
Louise  Leffert 

Granite  Crrr.  III., 

April  2, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you.  Senator,  for  yotir  speech  ex- 
pressing your  outrage  with  actions  of  UJ3. 
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Government  In  Asia.  My  native  land  has 
been  brought  to  point  where  humanity  re- 
quires the  United  States  be  brought  to 
senses  or  to  knees.  Many  citizens  share 
your  deep  revulsion.  I  was  unable  to  learn 
where  and  when  this  speech  was  made.  Can 
you  furnish  me  copy  so  that  I  can  distribute. 

Letter  follows. 

Robert  L.  Wolf. 

LoxnsiANA  State  Universitt 

Law  School, 
Batcm  Rouge.  La.,  April  6, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  as  a  citizen  to  those  of  the  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis  who  appealed  to  you  to 
reverse  our  course  In  Vietnam  and  work  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire  and  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Vietnamese  people.  There  are 
disturbing  indications  that  our  actions  are 
resulting  In  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  The  enclosed  photograph  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  of  March  29, 
1965,  Is  one  of  them. 

While  expediency  may  seem  to  dictate  a 
different  course,  God  and  history  teach  us 
that  righteous  action  Is  the  most  expedient 
policy— the  best  policy  for  securing  (1)  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  and 
(2)  the  love  and  esteem  of  other  countries 
and  peoples  toward  the  United  States  and 
Us  people. 

Please.    Mr.    President.      The    people    will 
thankfully  and  joyfully  follow  your  lead  to- 
ward peace  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  M.  Shieber. 

(Copies  to  Senators  Church,  Ftjlbright, 
Gextening,  Javits,  Russell  B.  Long,  and 
Morse.) 

Flushing,   N.Y., 

March  31,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  your  opposition  to  the 
administration's  program  in  South  Vietnam. 

At  this  time  when  It  appears  that  our  for- 
eign policy  is  being  governed  only  by  rules 
of  expediency  and  brutal  and  unthinking 
force,  I  am  thankful  that  you  and  some  of 
your  associates  have  undertaken  to  represent 
the  responsible  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion policy. 

Be  assured  that  you  have  my  support  In 
every  possible  way  in  this  matter. 

If  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  aid  or  assistance 
to  you  In  this  endeavor,  I  volunteer  my  serv- 
ices. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  M.  Uris, 
Counselor  at  Law. 

(Copies  to  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.) 


Seattle,   Wash., 

April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  commend  you  on  your 
position  on  Vietnam. 

You  are  right  and  Johnson  is  following  the 
policy  of  the  late  A.  Hitler. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nels  Ehroth. 

Winchester,  Mass., 

April  6, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator    Morse:    Please    accept   my 
warmest  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  restore 


U.S.  foreign  policy  on  Vietnam  to  the  course 
of  decency,  humane  behavior,  and  respect  for 
international  agreements.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  successful  in  your  effort  to  secure  open 
debate  on  our  activities  In  Vietnam,  which 
threaten  the  future  of  our  country.  Perhaps 
such  debate  might  result  in  the  willingness 
of  the  administration  to  negotiate  the  Issues 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  pray  for  the  preservation  of  your  health, 
energy,  and  sense  of  humor  that  you  may 
continue  this  fight  with  unabated  vigor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  O.  Terzaghi. 

Mrs.  Karl   Terzaghi. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  express  my  gratefulness 
and  admiration  for  yoiu:  consistent,  coura- 
geous stand  against  the  evil  that  Is  contin- 
ually occurring  in  the  Government.  I  follow 
yoiir  valiant  fighting  the  sinister  force  (I 
read  the  I.  F.  Stone  weekly  and  have  other 
people  read  it)  since  1963,  your  January  6 
speech,  June  29,  1964,  March  16,  1964,  March 
4.  1965,  and  many  others.  I  had  the  rare 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  speak  at  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  City  (heard  it  a  second  time 
when  it  was  broadcast  on  New  York  City 
station,  in  company  with  friends  I  had  in- 
vited to  my  home  to  hear  you). 

The  time  is  drawing  near,  very  near  to  a 
third  world  war,  really,  a  world  war.  In 
my  65  years  of  life  I  have  observed  and  heard 
much.  The  First  World  War,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  war,  and  yet  I  continually  ask 
myself  and  (others  If  they  are  willing  to 
listen  to  me)  why  this  brutal  murder  of 
innocent  people?  Why  this  wanton  destruc- 
tion? I  continually  talk  about  the  Korean 
war,  and  tell  the  people  how  the  American 
ofiQcers  were  supervising  Korean  soldiers  with 
their  hands  tied  In  their  backs  and  others 
digging  their  own  graves,  it  told  that  when 
they  will  finish  digging  their  graves  they  will 
have  their  hands  tied  also  and  they  will  all 
Jump  into  their  graves,  alive.  And  what  was 
our  gain  from  the  Korean  war:  196,000  Amer- 
icans dead,  the  fiower  of  our  youth;  a  cor- 
rupt Government  and  millions  of  dollars  lost, 
and  millions  still  give  the  gangster  govern- 
ment in  South  Korea,  and  what  a  fiasco. 
What  Is  the  reason  to  repeat  this  tragedy? 
Do  you  know  what  the  name  for  Americans 
is?  "The  American  Killers."  This  was  told 
to  me  by  two  people  of  Integrity,  one  a  writer, 
woman,  the  other  a  publisher.  They  both 
speak  several  foreign  languages,  and  their 
pleading  that  they  were  not  American  by 
birth  could  not  convince  the  people  that 
they  are  not  as  evil  as  those  Americans  who 
make  wars,  directly  and  indirectly  (that  was 
G  years  ago).  What  a  pity.  Oh,  for  those 
years  when  Americans  were  known  the  world 
over  as  liberty  loving,  democracy  loving,  gen- 
erous, friendly  people.  No  more.  I  have 
experienced  only  disdain  (because  I  did  not 
Epeak  Spanish)  when  I  was  In  Mexico  in  1954 
and  again  in  1959  (the  second  time  not  so 
much  hatred)  it  was  right  after  the  American 
Ambassador  who  boastfully  acknowledged  in 
speech  and  print.  In  the  Times,  that  he  came 
into  the  President  of  Guatemala  with  two 
pistols  and  so  forced  him  to  flee  the  country. 
The  Mexicans,  and  not  only  the  literate;  even 
the  illiterate,  the  street  vendors,  wanted  to 
know  why  the  Americans  destroy  the  Latin 
American  peoples.  Oh,  I  could  go  on,  but  I 
know  that  you  hardly  have  time  to  read  my 
letter.  I  could  say  so  much  more  to  re- 
lieve my  anger  and  anguish,  but  I  shall  close 
with  my  gratitude  to  God,  that  there  are  men 
like  you  even  if  few  in  number — very  few 
indeed. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Fannie  Padwe. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

March  23,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  at  least  a  few  Senators  like 
you  who  can  be  a  voice  of  dissent  against 
the  excesses  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  administration  can 
be  allowed  to  conduct  a  war  In  any  name 
without  the  approval  of  the  legislature  and 
the  populace. 

I  write  this  letter  as  an  individual,  but  I 
know  I  am  also  representative  of  most  of 
my  acquaintances.  Please  continue  the  work 
you  are  doing. 

Respectfully, 

Herbert  Weiss. 

woodmere,  n.y., 

April  6, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:    Please  add  my  small  voice  to 
the  many  great  voices  who  have  called  for 
cease  fire  In  Vietnam  and  an  application  of 
U  Thant's  formula  for  negotiations. 
Sincerely, 

Suzanne  Geller. 
Daniel  Geller. 


Berrien  Springs,  Mich., 

April  9.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  are  very  seriously 
disturbed  at  our  present  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Quite  clearly  we  are  responsible  for  escalating 
the  war  in  that  sector  of  the  world;  this  is 
fraught  with  grave  dangers  militarily  and 
diplomatically.  Once  again  we  present  the 
picture  of  the  "ugly  American"  which  works 
so  well  to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists. 
We  want  to  commend  you  for  your  fore- 
sight and  courage  in  this  matter  and  to  urge 
you  to  continue  to  use  your  influence  to  dis- 
suade us  from  this  path  and  to  recommend 
active  peace  negotiations. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Sorken 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sorken. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  seems  obvious  to 
almost  everybody  except  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
and  the  administration  that  the  policy  In 
Vietnam  has  gone  very  sour  Indeed.  Instead 
of  breaking  the  resistance  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, we  are  strengthening  It,  and  even 
driving  them  Into  the  dubious  embraces  of 
Communist  China.    How  stupid  can  we  get? 

Our  whole  policy  appears  to  be  calculated 
to  strengthening  the  Communist  world, 
pushing  Moscow  and  Pelplng  closer  together, 
turning  all  of  Asia  and  Africa  against  "white 
Imperialism" — the  best  weapons  in  the  Red 
propaganda  arsenal,  In  addition  to  actual 
military  materiel,  have  been  made  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  will  we 
learn? 

Worse  than  that,  the  actions  of  the  admin- 
istration have  sown  dismay  and  distrust  in 
this  country  at  a  critical  time  when  we 
shoxild  be  united.  The  people  have  been 
lied  to  and  betrayed.  After  repudiating  esca- 
lation of  the  conflict  at  the  polls,  we  find  that 
our  expressed  hopes  have  been  cynically 
tossed  out.  Goldwaterlsm  without  Gold- 
water.  The  press  releases  from  the  White 
House,  the  white  papers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  such  obvious  lies  that  it  Is  im- 
possible to  take  them  seriously.  If  It  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  such  serious 
results. 
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How  Is  government  by  the  people  possible 
when  the  people  are  misled,  bamboozled,  and 
denied  access  to  Information  vitally  affecting 
their  safety  and  welfare?  "Big  Daddy  knows 
best"  Is  hardly  in  the  American  tradition. 

We  are  not  at  war  with  North  Vietnam. 
Why,  then,  are  we  committing  acts  of  ag- 
gression on  a  par  with  Pearl  Harbor?  If  we 
are  at  war,  the  Congress  should  exercise  its 
constitutional  duty  of  making  a  legal  decla- 
ration, and  not  leave  it  to  the  Executive  to 
wage  war  unconstitutionally.  This  tendency 
to  bypass  the  Constitution,  to  me.  Is  a  far 
graver  threat  to  our  Republic  than  the  feeble 
efforts  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  Congress  should 
reassert  its  duties  as  representative  of  the 
people,  and  not  slip  into  an  emasculated  role 
of  a  rubberstamp,  like  the  Roman  senate 
under  Augustus. 

All  the   way   with   the   American   people. 
The  President  should  execute  the  will  of  the 
people,  not  impose  his  own. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  M.  SHfiLLET. 


Emmanuel  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Semte  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  up  your  good 
fight  against  the  Insane  policy  being  followed 
in  Vietnam.  There  Is  a  rising  tide  of  public 
opinion  supporting  your  efforts,  and  thou- 
sands of  us  who  are  clergy  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  help  your  cause. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Alfred  B.  Starratt. 


Norwood,  Pa., 

April  3, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  your  firm  and  cou- 
rageous stand  against  extending  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Martha  Adams. 

Adel,  Iowa, 
April  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Morse:   Want  to  voice  my 
appreciation  for  yo\ir  opposition  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

This  war  Is  not  only  too  Inhumane  but  also 
too  dangerous  to  continue. 

Why  not  turn  this  over  to  the  U.N.?  ..This 
war  must  be  brought  to  a  close  and  It  seems 
to  me  It  would  greatly  strengthen  the  U.N. 
to  allow  them  to  mediate  a  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Virgil  I.  Marshall. 

Long  Beach,  Calif., 

April  3, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  100  percent 
with  you  In  your  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  believe  there  Is  nothing  to 
Justify  the  administration's  position  there 
and  everything  to  make  the  risk  Intolerable. 
Sincerely. 

WILLIAM  V.  McCAY. 


Dearborn,  Mich., 

April  4, 1965. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  Our  recent 
bombings  of  the  defenseless  Inhabitants 
of  Vietnam,  north  and  south,  are  costing  us 
all  of  our  influence  and  prestige  in  Asia,  not 
to  mention  American  reaction  at  home  and 
elsewhere. 

You  have  stated  that  our  purpose  Is  to 
end  Communist  aggression  and  terror  In 
South  Vietnam.  How  true  is  this?  Judging 
wm  reports  most  Vietnamese,  except  for 
Saigon,  seem  to  prefer  the  Vletcongs. 

Prom  almost  every  viewpoint  our  position 
seems  to  be  coming  more  and  more  unten- 
able.   Let's  have  a  cease  fire  before  the  situa- 


tion   deteriorates    still    further.    Then    we 
can  plan  to  rebuild  and  if  possible  regain 
some  self-respect. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Kerber. 


April  5. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  heartily  endorse 
yoiu*  position  for  negotiation  in  Vietnam. 

Anne  Kaback. 


Dear  Sir:  You  are  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous and  honest  men  In  the  United  States. 
If  It  weren't  for  you  and  men  like  you  I 
would  lose  faith  in  our  Nation.  I  only  hope 
that  your  fervent  pleas  for  peace  In  Vietnam, 
for  a  halt  to  the  awful  horrors  which  the 
United  States  Is  perpetrating  are  answered. 

I  am  thrilled  that  you  will  visit  my  college, 
Union,  and  await  your  talk  eagerly. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Hoffman. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
April  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washintgon,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Although  I  am  not  a 
constituent,  I  should  like  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  your  courageous  and  far-seeing 
position  on  ending  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
You  may  be  sure  that  when  you  advocate 
Immediate  negotiation  to  end  this  unjust 
and  unnecessary  war  that  you  speak  for 
Americans  across  the  Nation.  The  fear  of 
this  thing  escalating  Into  another  Korea- 
type  conflict  or  erupting  into  a  major  dls- 
•  aster  haunts  us  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Smith. 


April  7,    1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Member,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  offer  my  thanks  for  your  patri- 
otic efforts  to  bring  about  the  liquidation  of 
the  stupid  adventure  in  Vietnam. 

Every  Senator  ought  to  read  "Letter  from 
Saigon"  In  March  20  New  Yorker. 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  W.  Cherrington. 


The  Savannah  Sun, 
Savannah,  Ga..  April  2, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  : 

Would  you  read  the  enclosed  and  if  you 
approve  of  Its  general  content,  have  it  in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record? 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  strongly  against  this  Increased  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  Parents  of  sons  who 
are  now  in  Vietnam  are  especially  bitter. 

If  this  war  continues  another  month,  we 
will  have  "escalation"  of  friction  in  Ger- 
many, the  Middle  East,  Africa,  all  over  the 
world. 

I  met  Representative  John  Conyers  yes- 
terday (he's  In  Savannah  for  a  voter  registra- 
tion drive  for  the  NAACP) .  and  he  spoke  out 
strongly  against  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam; he  said  many  Congressmen  are  strongly 
against  it. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continued  fight 
for  world  peace  and  sane  government,  I 
am, 

Sincerely, 

Abram  Eisenman. 

P.S. — Sent  you  my  book;  you  never  have 
told  me  whether  you  read  It,  liked  it,  or  dis- 
liked it. 

How  To  Get  Out  of  Vietnam 

Five  thovisand  years  ago,  Confuclxis  said: 
"Easy  to  save  face  in  Asia — Just  keep  body 
in  native  land." 

Today,  I  say:  "Easy  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam— let's  become  part  of  the  world." 


We  have  no  more  right  in  Vietnam  than  the 
Chinese  would  have  had  intervening  during 
our  Civil  War. 

But,  there  we  are  In  Vietnam,  and  seem- 
ingly hellbent  on  starting  world  war  HI, 
If  necessary,  so  that  we  can  save  South 
Vietnam  for  Democracy. 

But,  are  we  not  there  to  stop  communism? 

If  we  don't  stop  them  in  Vietnam,  what 
country  is  next? 

Well,  there's  communism  in  Cuba,  90  miles 
from  cur  shores,  but  we  don't  bomb  them. 
There  are  Communists  in  Italy,  but  we  don't 
bomb  them  to  save  them  from  ccmamunism. 
There  are  Communists  In  Prance,  India, 
England,  we  don't  bomb  them.  There  are 
allegedly  Communists  in  the  United 
States — should  we  bomb  ourselves  to  keep 
ourselves  safe  from  communism? 

This  is  the  age  of  geographical  schizo- 
phrenia: There's  a  North  and  South  Korea, 
and  a  North  and  South  Vietnam;  there's  an 
East  Germany  and  a  West  Germany,  a  West 
Pakistan  and  an  East  Pakistan — and  the 
only  reason  we  haven't  got  an  East  Pole  and 
a  West  Pole  Is  because  we've  got  a  North 
Pole  and  a  South  Pole. 

Prance  moved  out  of  Indochina  and  Al- 
geria, reluctantly,  after  years  of  war,  and 
countless  millions  of  dollars  of  wasted 
money,  and  many  scores  of  thousands  of 
futile  deaths,  and  now  Prance  enjoys  un- 
precedented prosperity.  Now,  we  are  spend- 
ing $2  million  a  day  in  Vietnam.  The  cost 
Is  bound  to  go  up  In  dollars  and  lives. 

Ask  yourself  this  awful  question:  If  the 
Vietnamese  were  not  brown-skinned  people 
without  voting  power  In  the  United  States, 
would  we  bomb  them? 

Are  we  not  racists  on  the  world  scene? 
Governor  Wallace  sent  his  State  troopers  to 
whip,  cattle-prod,  and  beat  Negroes  and  their 
white  friends  trying  to  march  for  freedom. 
On  the  world  scene,  how  distinguish  between 
Governor  Wallace's  actions  and  ours?  Is  not 
ours  even  worse  because  we  use  napalm 
bombs,  gas,  and  we  kill  and  kill  to  save  face 
to  try  and  bring  about  a  negotiated  peace. 

Presumably,  the  frightened  Vietcong  will 
get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  and  say : 
Big  tall  white  men,  lords  and  masters  of  de- 
mocracy, stop  your  bombing  and  we'll  agree 
to  yoxir  peace  terms. 

Governor  Wallace  attempted  to  horsewhip 
freedom  into  the  ground.  We  are  attempting 
to  bomb  out  Communist  leadership  from 
Vietnam.  And  the  more  we  bomb  them,  the 
more  Communist  we  make  them.  The  more 
we  bomb  brown  people  in  Asia  the  more  we 
are  hated  in  all  of  Asia,  not  only  by  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese,  but  also  by  the 
Japanese,  the  Burmese,  the  Indonesians,  the 
Hindus,  and  the  Moslems.  The  wild  men  of 
Borneo  could  truthfully  ask:  What  do  the 
white  savages  want? 

What  do  we  want  In  Vietnam?  John  Foster 
Dulles  put  us  in  Vietnam  with  a  few  hundred 
advisers.  Look  how  close  we  now  walk  to 
the  brink  of  world  war  III  because  John 
Foster  Dulles  put  300  military  advisers  Into 
Vietnam  to  save  It  from  communism. 

But,  you  ask,  if  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam, 
what  about  the  rest  of  Asia?  What  about 
South  Korea?  What  about  Formosa  or  Tai- 
wan?   What  about  the  rest  of  Asia? 

We  do  have  some  historical  Interests  In  the 
Philippines.  Curiously,  since  Spain  settled 
so  much  of  Latin  America  and  also  the 
Philippines,  they  have  the  same  basic  eco- 
nomic problems  though  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles. 

But,  we  did  eventually  grant  the  Philip- 
pines their  Independence,  and  some  of  their 
30  million  people  understand  and  apprecla- 
ate  the  United  States  and  its  democratic 
potential. 

What  about  the  rest  of  Asia?  How  about 
Inviting  the  Philippines  in  as  our  Slst  State? 
How  about  offering  all-out  aid  to  Japan, 
India,  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand? 
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How  about  offering  all-out  aid  to  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  North  and  South  Ko- 
rea, Formosa,  and  Red  China,  too? 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  about  to  blow 
the  world  to  bits  because  our  President  has 
watched  too  many  westerns  on  TV  and  con- 
siders himself  the  good  man.  and  anybody 
who  opposes  him  the  bad  man  or  men.  and 
feels  entitled  to  shoot  them  down  if  they 
disagree  with  him?  Especially  If  they  are 
short,  dark,  brown  men,  Buddhists,  who  will 
travel  7.000  miles  across  the  Pacific  to  get 
us  if  we  don't  get  them  first? 

But  how  does  a  great  power  like  the  United 
States  extricate  itself  from  Vietnam?  Well, 
the  French  just  picked  up  and  left.  The 
British  picked  up  and  left  Ireland.  Israel,  the 
Middle  East  and  India.  Russia  picked  up 
and  left  the  Congo.  The  only  way  to  leave 
a  country  where  you  don't  belong  in  the  first 
place  is  just  to  pic*  up  and  leave.  It's  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do.  much  easier  than 
fighting  the  Asian  people  in  a  prolonged  war 
involving  billions  of  dollars  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  casualties. 

But  you  say,  "we  can  stop  the  Red  Chinese 
now;  5  years,  10  years  from  now  may  be  too 
late." 

History  repeats  the  follies  of  warriors  who 
fought  out  of  fear.  Hitler  speculated  on 
a  cheap  and  easy  victory,  too,  but  the  Brit- 
ish stuck  it  out,  the  Russians  stuck  it  out, 
and  in  a  few  years.  Hitler  was  defeated. 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  650  million 
Chinese  will  stick  it  out?  Isn't  it  possible 
that  if  we  tise  atomic  bombs  in  Asia,  the 
brown  and  black  men  around  the  world  will 
rise  in  revolt  against  us?  Isn't  it  Just  pos- 
sible that  we  could  lose  the  world  trying 
to  save  South  Vietnam? 

But  what  happens  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops?  What 
happens  to  the  many  millions  of  anti-Com- 
munist forces  in  Asia  if  we  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  subsequently  from  Korea  and  don't 
defend  Taiwan? 

Look  homeward,  O  angels  of  mercy.  How 
about  our  unemployed  In  the  United  States? 
How  about  Latin  America  which  could  go 
Communist? 

But,  how  about  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
anti-Communist  forces  in  Asia? 

Must  we  play  the  part  of  the  eternal  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, holding  back  the  thrust 
of  history,  whether  it  be  progressive  or  reac- 
tionary, leaving  Asia  as  a  dangling  participle 
in  an  infinitely  unfinishable  sentence? 

I  don't  believe  the  Communists  have  as 
their  primary  desire  the  killing  off  of  every- 
body in  Asia  who's  against  them.  What 
would  be  the  advantage  of  ruling  over  dead 
men,  women  and  children?  We  could  offer 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  anti-Communist  forces  sanctuary  in  our 
country  even  though  there  would  be  a  dan- 
ger inherent  In  this  act. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
his  government.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been  a 
long-time  member  of  the  Comintern — but, 
the  joker  is  now  whether  he  wants  Chinese 
aid,  which  can  gobble  him  up  too  In  the 
process.  He  probably  will  not  ask  for  Chi- 
nese aid  unless  we  force  him  to. 

We  must  wonder  where  all  this  will  end. 
For,  if  we  have  the  right  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam,  why  does  not  Castro  have  the  right 
to  bomb  a  country  he  considers  unfriendly? 
Why  don't  the  Communists  have  the  same 
right  to  bomb  non-Communist  countries? 
Where  will  all  this  end  except  in  world  war 
three? 

Unfortunately,  the  classic  definition  of 
capitalist-Imperialism  as  defined  by  Marx  fits 
us  In  this  Vietnam  venture: 

1.  We  have  military  weapons;  we  have  a 
powerful  military  force  that  must  be  used  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  going  so  that  we 
can  have  wealth. 

2.  We  attack  a  weak  formerly  subjected 
country. 


3.  We  prevent  a  nation  from  self-determi- 
nation. 

You  could  put  it  another  way :  Bombs  and 
profits  as  McNamara  beats  the  band. 

That  is  the  heart  of  this  issue:  So  long  as 
such  a  preponderance  of  our  production  is 
geared  for  military  might  and  spending,  we 
are  going  to  be  engulfed  In  destructive  wars 
not  only  to  destroy  people  (and  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism)  but  to  keep  our  mili- 
tary Industrial  machine  humming  at  profit- 
able speed. 

If  we  do  not  convert  50  percent  of  our 
military  spending  at  once  to  the  construc- 
tion of  homes,  hospitals,  schools,  roads,  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  we  will 
have  continued  unemployment,  growing 
crime,  insanity,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  we 
will  not  have  enough  homes,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, roads  and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

We  could  win  the  friendship  of  the  entire 
world  with  our  wealth  and  our  hand  extended 
in  friendship  and  peace.  Instead  we  fritter 
away  our  wealth  and  the  good  will  of  the 
world  with  napalm  bombs  and  incendiary 
bombs  on  the  jiuigles  of  Vietnam  to  flush 
o\it  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  Vlet- 
cong. 

In  Alabama,  it  was  racism  that  impelled 
Governor  Wallace  to  send  his  armed  forces 
against  the  Negro  people  and  their  white 
allies,  who  wanted  to  march  peacefully  for 
the  right  to  vote.  How  explain  to  the  brown 
and  black  people  of  the  world  that  it  is  not 
racism  that  impels  our  Government  to  use  its 
military  force  against  the  brown  people  of 
Vietnam  who  want  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  government?  If  the  Vietnam  peo- 
ple choose  a  Communist  form  of  government 
how  does  that  endanger  our  national  se- 
curity? 

There  are  more  Communists  in  Italy  than 
in  Vietnam  but  we  don't  bomb  Italy.  There 
are  more  Communists  in  Prance  than  in  Viet- 
nam but  we  don't  bomb  France.  There  are 
more  Communists  in  Cuba  than  in  Vietnam 
but  we  don't  bomb  Cuba.  There  are  more 
Communists  In  India  than  In  Vietnam  but 
we  don't  bomb  India.  There  are  more  Com- 
munists in  Red  China  than  in  Vietnam  but 
we  don't  bomb  Red  China.  There  are  more 
Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in 
Vietnam  but  we  don't  bomb  the  Soviet  Union. 
Then  why  does  our  national  security  demand 
that  we  bomb  Vietnam? 

It  Is  evident  that  Vietnam,  like  Korea,  Is 
the  wrong  war  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  But  the  dangers  now  are  even 
greater  than  during  the  Korean  war.  For 
that  war  came  when  Red  China  did  not  have 
the  atomic  bomb,  when  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  had  not  begun  to  conquer 
outer  space.  Today,  if  total  war  comes,  It 
can  come  from  nuclear  bombs  rained  down 
from  up  above  with  space  ships  zeroing  in  on 
their  targets. 

So  this  terrible  question  arises: 
If  there  were  no  Vietnam,  would  we  in  the 
United  States  have  to  create  one  somewhere 
to  use  up  our  military  weapons,  to  give  pur- 
pose to  our  military,  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
much  Industry  going,  to  keep  us  affluent? 

But  France  found  out  that  it  became  richer 
once  It  pulled  out  of  Indochina  and  Algeria, 
once  It  stopped  spending  xoseless  lives  and 
dollars  fighting  hopeless  wars  on  foreign  soil. 
So  now  we  come  to  the  bitter  fact  that  we 
have  these  choices  in  Vietnam: 

1.  The  present  use  of  American  armed 
might  In  the  avowed  hope  of  obtaining  a 
peaceful  negotiation; 

2.  The  planned  withdrawal  of  American 
military  might  from  Vietnam. 

It  is  strange  that  we  have  to  fight  against 
our  President  on  foreign  policy  since  we  are 
so  much  In  agreement  with  him  on  domestic 
Issues.  It  Is  strange  that  war,  which  kept 
the  New  Deal  from  moving  further  along  with 
Its  domestic  revolution,  which  also  inter- 
rupted  the  progressive  march   of  the  Fair 


Deal,  now  challenges  the  Great  Society, 
which  has  only  begun  to  fight  its  war  against 
poverty,  crime,  racial  Intolerance,  unemploy- 
ment, slums. 

Some  will  counsel  us  to  go  along  with  our 
President  In  this  strange  adventure  in  Viet- 
nam because  he  has  ail  the  facts,  and  has 
arrived  at  his  position  through  knowledge, 
Some  will  continue  to  advocate  this  war 
action  in  Vietnam,  which  is  bound  to  create 
the  conditions  for  world  war  three  on  the 
holy  grounds  that  it  will  prevent  world  war 
three. 

But,  many  of  us  cannot  go  along  with  our 
President  on  this  brlnksmanship  diplomacy, 
not  out  of  fear  alone  of  world  war  three  but 
because  we  are  convinced  that  we,  the  United 
States,  do  not  have  any  right  at  all  to  be  in 
any  part  of  Vietnam. 

But  how  do  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam? 
What  about  South  Korea?  What  about  Tai- 
wan? What  about  the  rest  of  Asia  and  the 
world?  We  cannot  rewrite  the  history  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  color  the  maps  of  the 
world's  geography  to  our  liking.  China  has 
been,  China  is,  China  will  be.  China  can  no 
more  conquer  the  world  than  the  Russians 
can,  than  we  can,  for  it  is  now  evident  after 
World  War  II  that  Eastern  Europe,  the  Com- 
munist dominated,  has  certain  desires  of  its 
own,  too.  And  the  era  of  Stalinism  and 
Hitlerism  is  dead. 

But  I  do  not  advocate  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam  without  offering  a  world  plan  of 
action.  I  repeat:  We  must  invite  the  Philip- 
pines to  become  the  51st  State  of  the  United 
States;  we  must  offer  all-out  aid  to  Japan, 
India,  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand; 
We  must  recognize  Red  China,  and  offer  all- 
out  aid  to  both  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
North  and  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Red 
China,  too. 

In  addition,  we  must  ask  Puerto  Rico  in  as 
our  52d  State,  and  extend  the  invitation  to 
all  the  Central  American  republics  to  be- 
come States  of  the  United  States. 

We  mtist  offer  more  aid  to  Latin  America. 

And  we  must  convert  50  percent  of  our 
military  spending  to  domestic  spending  for 
homes,  hospitals,  schools,  roads,  and  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  only  way  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  to  withdraw  and  make  all- 
out  effort  to  win  the  war  against  poverty  and 
unemployment  and  race  hate  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  In  otir  sister  republics  to 
the  south  of  us. 

The  only  way  to  win  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  quit  fighting  a  war  In  other 
people's  lands,  and  then  magnanimously  of- 
fer the  world  a  share  in  our  limitless  bounty 
for  peace,  for  trade,  for  understanding. 

For  we  have  nothing  to  fear  if  our  de- 
mocracy is  a  working  democracy,  and  If  its 
fruits  go  down  to  our  people  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  We  shouldn't  fear  the  bogey- 
man of  communism  so  much  that  we  are 
willing  to  forfeit  our  destiny  as  world  leader 
fighting  a  senseless  war  In  Vietnam.  Let  us 
pull  out  of  Vietnam,  militarily,  but  let  us 
Join  the  peaceful  people  of  the  world  even 
more. 

For  the  only  way  to  win  the  war  against 
communism  is  to  win  the  people  of  the  world 
to  our  way  of  life — and  our  way  of  life  Is  not 
conducive,  as  now  constituted,  to  winning 
the  people  of  the  world  to  a  great  belief  In 
our  democracy. 

Aeram  Eisenman. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

April  4. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  on  Vietnam  I  recently  sent  my 
two  Senators  and  Representative. 

It  was  heartening  to  read  Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  perceptive  column  of  March  31 
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which  he  concludes,  "In  southeast  Asia  we 
have  entangled  ourselves  in  one  of  the  many 
upheavals  against  the  old  regime,  and  we 
shall  not  make  things  any  better  by  thrash- 
ing around  with  ascending  violence." 

This  tragic  and  Immoral  war  must  be 
stopped.  I  am  encouraged  whenever  I  read 
about  your  penetrating  speeches  on  this 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  receive  your  newsletter. 
Please  put  my  name  on  your  mailing  list. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Roberta  C.  Hammer. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

March  31,  1965. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnoson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson:  Tlie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  guilty  of  gross  immorality  in  Vi- 
etnam. It  is  conducting  a  war  of  annihila- 
tion against  the  people  of  that  country.  It 
is  bombing,  burning,  tortiu-lng  and  destroy- 
ing without  the  slightest  regard  for  hiunan 
life.  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is 
sheer  madness. 

The  story  that  we  are  losing  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  because  of  North  Vietnamese 
support  and  supplies  is  a  myth.  The  guer- 
rillas we  are  fighting  are  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  weapons  are 
captured  U.S.-made  weapons. 

It  is  a  popular  uprising  we  are  trying  to 
extinguish  in  South  Vietnam,  led  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front  which  has  the 
support  of  at  least  80  percent  of  the  people. 
There  are  Communists  within  the  NLF  but 
they  are  in  a  minority.  The  objectives  of  the 
NLF  are  peace,  independence,  democracy  and 
neutrality. 

In  trying  to  extinguish  this  revolution  the 
United "States-Slagon  forces  have  resorted  to 
napalm  bombing  of  villages,  Inhuman  tor- 
ture, the  bombing  of  hospitals  and  schools, 
the  spraying  of  poisonous  chemicals  as  de- 
foliants and  now  have  sunk  to  the  use  of 
poison  gases  against  both  guerrillas  and 
civilians. 

I  am  shocked  and  outraged  by  these  ac- 
tions. I  demand  that  a  cease-fire  be  called, 
our  troops  withdrawn  and  International  ne- 
gotiations begun  to  establish  peace  and  neu- 
tralization in  southeast  Asia. 

Sincerely, 

Roberta  C.  Hammer. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  ask  for  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire in   Vietnam   and    immediate   use   of   U 
Thant's  formula  for  negotiations. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  Blake. 

Compton,  Calif., 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  have  never  written 
you  before.  I  deeply  apologize  for  such  ne- 
glect because  I  have  admired  you  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  How  I  do  commend  you  for 
yoiu'  courage  in  being  willing  to  stand  up  to 
your  convictions.  Too  many  people  in  all 
ages  and  today  turn  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows.  I  commend  you  for  the  stand  you 
take  in  Vietnam;  namely,  the  necessity  and 
urgency  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  To  me 
your  arguments  are  valid  and  should  be 
so  recognized  by  all  persons  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  molding  and  formulating  the  de- 
cision— the  President,  Vice  President,  De- 
partment of  State,  Congress,  cabinet  officers, 
a^d  the  general  public.    When  your  ideas  on 


Vietnam  become  popular  enough  to  be  crys- 
talized  into  public  opinion  if  it  Isn't  too  late 
with  world  war  III  with  all  of  Its  nuclear 
destruction  (God  forbid),  yoiu-  speaking  as 
a  voice  In  the  wilderness  will  be  at  an  end. 
Then  will  your  stanchness  pay  rich  divi- 
dends. Keep  on  "keeping  on"  with  your 
cries  to  awaken  the  slothful  and  the  Indo- 
lent, the  know-lt-all  and  sophisticated,  the 
sincere  and  earnest  seekers  for  truth  so  that 
we  can  make  the  slogan  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  the  reality  and  manifestation 
it  should  be. 
Thanking  you  for  attention  to  my  letter. 

Cordially, 

Helen  E.  Dolley. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

April  5, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Although  I  am  not  an 
Oregonlan,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  Vietnam.  I  have  Just  read  parts  of 
your  speech  to  the  Senate  from  last  August, 
and  I  agree  with  It  100  percent.  I  hope  you 
are  continuing  to  take  the  same  stand.  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  call  the  adminis- 
tration to  task  for  fighting  a  war  of  its  own 
that  the  Senate  never  declared.  I  know 
the  Senate  gave  the  President  the  right  to 
knock  around  on  behalf  of  SEATO  countries, 
and  I  don't  think  it  should  have  done  it. 
And  now.  I  think  it  should  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  Is  going  entirely  too  far.  I 
think  that  President  Johnson  stands  for  so 
many  good  and  excellent  things,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  him  fighting  this  war  that  is  so 
queer  that  objective  inquiry  by  the  press  is 
not  permitted.  If  this  is  not  Irreverent,  I 
wish  that  Mr.  Kennedy  were  still  with  us,  as 
I  believe  he  would  have  been  more  straight- 
forward with  the  press.  I  think  the  white 
paper  is  a  bad  Job  of  rationalization  and 
whitewash.  The  business  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  and  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission is  used  to  make  half-truths,  which 
have  the  same  effect  as  lies— worse,  as  they 
are  more  pyersuasive  and  harder  to  fight.  As 
I  graduated  from  the  same  college  as  Secre- 
tary Rusk — Davidson — and  once  shook  his 
hand  when  he  visited  my  fraternity  house, 
and  have  heard  him  give  really  excellent 
lectures  in  the  past  (they  are  getting  worse 
lately;  his  speech  a  few  months  ago  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  all  rheto- 
ric),  I  am  especially  disappointed  in  him.  I 
get  the  impression  that  State  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  Pentagon  very  faithfully,  and  that 
the  Bundy  mythology  of  counterinsurgency 
is  leading  the  Pentagon.  It  is  all  very 
strange.    Please  keep  fighting  against  war. 

Very  sincerely, 

Timothy  B.  Ray. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Apnl  5, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heartily  endorse 
your  position  for  negotiations  with  Vietnam 
to  stop  this  frightful  war. 

America  has  always  been  strong  enough 
and  humane  enough  to  deal  fairly  not  only 
with  her  friends  but  with  her  enemies  too. 

Respectfully, 

Irene  Sabbedl. 

Logan,  Utah, 

April  3, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  support  yotor  ac- 
tivities against  the  aggression  against  North 
Vietnam,  and  urge  you  to  greater  lengths. 
I  think  many  others  have  doubts  about  this. 
We  may  be  too  far  gone,  but  keep  it  up. 

Yours  truly. 

Bud  O.  Watkins. 


Stuart,  Pla., 

April  5,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  use  your  in- 
fluence in  getting  our  boys  out  of  Vietnam. 
Let's  take  care  of  our  own  country  first. 
Our  President  has  the  wrong  advisers  in 
Taylor  and  McNamara,  who  are  getting  us 
into  a  big  war.  I  agree  with  your  point  of 
view  in  every  respect.  Keep  on  telling  us. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Darling. 


April  7, 1965. 
Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter I  have  sent  to  President  Johnson. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Lorraine  P.  Cohen. 

Teaneck,  N.J., 

April  3,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  fall  my  husband 
and  I,  along  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans voted  enthusiastically  for  you  and  what 
we  were  led  to  believe  were  realistic  and  hu- 
mane policies  in  foreign  affairs.  We  feel 
now  as  if  we  have  been  betrayed,  that  you  are 
misusing  or  misinterpreting  the  mandate  ac- 
corded to  you.  We  are  unequivocally  against 
American  action  in  Vietnam,  discerning  no 
reason  warranting  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  fearing  the  very  real  possibility 
of  escalation.  Each  day  we  hear  that  the 
United  States  is  still  open  to  negotiations, 
that  we  desire  no  wider  war  and  yet  every  day 
there  is  some  new  aggressive  aspect  to  our 
warfare.  This  morning  it  was  the  first 
bombing  of  nonmilitary  targets.  What  will 
it  be  tomorrow? 

Our  adversaries  seem  to  be  showing  un- 
usual  restraint.  They  are  continuing  the 
war  exactly  as  they  had  been  fighting  it,  but 
are  not  retaliating  for  reprisal  sake.  We 
seem  to  be  goading  them  to  see  how  long  they 
will  take  it  lying  down.  When  we  have 
angered  and  frightened  ana  shamed  them 
sufficiently  and  they  lose  their  caution,  we 
will  loudy  place  the  blame  of  the  ensuing 
holocaust  on  them.  I  don't  believe  history 
win  be  so  kind. 

We  have  so  many  real  problems  to  be  faced. 
Your  magnificent  image  of  the  Great  Society 
has  to  be  built.  The  civil  rights  struggle  Is 
still  with  us.  And  all  over  the  world,  wher- 
ever poverty  and  tyranny  are  being  Ignored, 
we  can  fight  our  Ideological  battle  with  the 
Communists  without  futility  and  rationaliza- 
tions and  loss  of  life,  but  with  a  real  cause. 
Please  lead  us  out  of  the  barbarism  of  war 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lorraine  P.  Cohen. 


Rochester,  NY.. 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
colvimn  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  The  under- 
lining is  mine.  Unless  you  have  already  read 
this  column.  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you 
very  much.  I.  myself,  think  it  one  of  the 
very  best  on  the  subject  that  I  have  read— 
ansrwhere. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  R.  Clarke. 


Foreign  Policy  "Futile"— New  Start  Needed 
(By  Robert  M.  Hutchins) 

The  bankruptcy  of  American  foreign  policy 
is  now  so  clear  that  even  the  administration 
must  be  ready  for  a  new  start. 

The  essential  element  of  the  old.  tired 
policy  is  the  "containment"  of  communism. 
Everybody  In  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  In- 
terested primarily  in  "containing"  commu- 
nism. Tl^e  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  Congo 
are  not  permitted  to  say  whether  they  would 
rather  die  than  see  communism  rear  its  head 
in  their  country.  It  is  assumed  that  every 
Asian  or  African  peasant  knows  that  com- 
munism Is  worse  than  death  and  that  he 
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should  be  delighted  to  have  his  country  de- 
stroyed in  the  effort  to  repel  it. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  really  care  about  the 
Asians  and  Africans.  If  we  did,  we  would 
ask  them  what  they  wanted.  We  have  not 
let  the  South  Vietnamese  vote  on  Joining 
North  Vietnam  or  on  any  related  subject, 
because  we  have  suspected  that  the  vote 
would  not  go  our  way.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  built  on 
justice;  it  has  been  built  on  the  supposed 
self-interest  of  this  country. 

But  "containment"  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  this  country.  It  puts  us  into  every  situa- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  in  which  there 
are  alleged  to  be  any  Communist  elements. 
There  is  no  situation  in  which  this  cannot 
be  alleged. 

And,  in  fact,  there  Is  no  situation  in  which 
the  allegation  cannot  eventually  be  proved. 
If  the  Communists  are  not  there  to  start 
with,  they  will  appear  sooner  or  later  in  re- 
sponse to  appeals  from  elements  opposed  to 
those  we  are  supporting. 

Hence  we  are  committed  to  get  Into  any 
fight  going  on  anywhere,  and  usually  on  the 
wrong  side. 

The  reason  we  are  likely  to  be  the  wrong 
side  is  that  we  are  allied  with  the  status  quo 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  status  quo  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  at  least.  Is  usually 
wrong. 

We  are  opposed  to  those  who  want  to 
change  it  unless  we  can  be  sure  they  have 
the  same  ideas  as  the  people  they  want  to 
displace. 

For  example,  we  have  no  difficulty  In  ad- 
Justing  ourselves  to  the  game  of  musical 
chairs  as  played  by  military  dictators  In 
Latin  America.  But  we  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  accept  a  social  revolution  there 
or  an3rwhere  else. 

Any  regime,  however  corrupt  or  detested, 
that  says  it  is  against  communism  will  have 
our  Instantaneous  support.  And  if  anybody 
asks  why  we  should  get  into  a  vain,  hopeless 
war  to  bolster  up  such  a  regime,  the  great 
domino  theory,  the  handmaid  and  companion 
of  "containment,"  is  invoked.  We  are  told 
we  cannot  withdraw  because  if  we  do  other 
nations  who  have  relied  on  us  will  fall  like 
dominoes  to  the  Communists. 

The  display  we  have  put  on  in  South  Viet- 
nam must  have  alienated  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia.  By  going  into  the  Congo 
we  alienate  the  people  of  Africa.  How  we 
strengthen  our  position  with  our  friends  or 
with  neutrals  by  fighting  losing  wars  in  un- 
popular causes  remains  obscure. 

The  obvious  substitute  for  "containment" 
is  the  United  Nations.  By  working  out  the 
methods— and  they  must  eventually  be 
worked  out — by  which  the  United  Nations 
may  maintain  order  during  revolutions  we 
may  obtain  peace  with  Justice.  That  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 


Hazelhuhst,  Wis., 

April  5,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  Just  to  In- 
form you  that  many  Wisconsin  voters  fully 
agree  with  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
You  are  serving  this  Nation  well  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phil  Kronenwetter. 

BtrFFALO  Center,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir  :  Every  week  brings  us  into  a  new 
phase  of  the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam with  no  honest  hope  for  a  backdown 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  and  their  sup- 
porters. 

World  war  III  wlU  take  place  unless  we 
stop  this  escalation.  We  are  always  led  to 
believe  that  all  our  efforts  are  retaliatory 
but  the  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  We 
started  It  on  July  31  when  South  Vietnam 
naval  vessels  shelled  two  Islands  off  North 
Vietnam's  shore.  Those  vessels  we  supplied. 
We  armed  them  and  we  trained  their  crews. 
We  also  had  ships  In  the  vicinity  that  was 
a  provoking  element.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  110,  part  16,  page  20936. 

The  North  Vietnamese  then  sent  out  PT 
boats.  At  a  distance  of  nearly  3  miles  we 
opened  fire  first.  Congressional  Record, 
volume  110,  part  16,  page  20936.  We  then 
bombed  four  of  their  bases  and  destroyed 
many  of  their  PT  boats. 

The  escalation  has  continued.  We  must 
stop  It.  The  lives  of  all  of  us  are  at  stake 
and  It  is  foolishness  to  continue  the  escala- 
tion. This  is  no  Pearl  Harbor.  This  is  prov- 
ocation on  our  part  and  our  fears,  that 
continue  to  motivate  us,  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue such  injustices.  May  enlightened 
public  opinion  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
you  and  others  to  change  our  present  faulty 
foreign  policy  before  It  is  too  late. 

A  concerned  citizen, 

Pastor  Wayne  Wasta, 

Methodist  Minister. 


Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  support  your  effort 
to  change  America's  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  war  must  be  stopped  before  we  get  in- 
volved in  an  even  greater  conflict.  If  at  all 
possible  not  only  continue  your  present  work, 
but  step  It  up.  It  is  wonderful  to  know 
that  there  are  men  of  your  stature  in  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  T.  Olmstead. 


Los  Angeles  Art  Theater, 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 

March  31,  1965. 
Dear  Sen.ator  Morse:  Your  repetitions  of 
reality  and  law  must  not  stop.     Can't  you  get 
more  press  for  your  vital  message? 
With  gratitude, 

Donald  Freed. 


Natick,  Mass., 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse,  I  strongly  support 
your  efforts  toward  solving  the  Vietnam 
crisis. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  David  Cook. 

Division  of  Peace  and  World 
Order,  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  6, 1965. 
My  Dear  Senator:  In  view  of  the  grave 
situation  in  Vietnam  I  believe  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  enclosed  statement  very 
recently  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  Will,  Jr., 
Associate  General  Secretary. 


Nevertheless,  we  firmly  believe  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  future  course  of 
events  In  southeast  Asia  have  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  study  the  Issues  and  ex- 
press a  thoughtful  Judgment  as  to  the  wis. 
dom  of  the  national  policies  Involved. 

We,  therefore,  direct  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing  considerations.  The  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  at  an  accelerating  pace  raises 
serious  moral  questions  as  to  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  means  chosen  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  legitimate  policy  objectives.  U 
the  desired  response  from  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong  Is  not  forthcoming,  the  present 
course  of  action  could  well  lead  to  full-scale 
war  with  North  Vietnam  and  possibly  Com- 
munist China.  Such  an  eventuality  would 
be  a  disaster  of  world  dimensions,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  out  of  proportion  to  the  goal 
sought. 

Accompanying  this  military  course  of  ac- 
tion has  been  an  apparent  coolness  toward 
offers  of  mediation  and  toward  negotiation 
on  any  basis  other  than  an  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
United  States.  We  believe  a  proper  regard 
for  world  opinion  and  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  calls  for  a  clearer  expression  of  read- 
iness to  negotiate  and  to  accept  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary-Gen- 
eral In  making  arrangements  for  such  negoti- 
ation to  take  place. 

The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter- 
national Affairs  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chtirches  have  made  sig- 
nificant statements  to  which  we  direct  the 
attention  of  Methodists.  We  agree  with  the 
World  Council's  Commission  that  the  quest 
for  a  solution  must  be  shifted  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  conference  table.  We  also 
support  the  National  Council's  General 
Board  in  its  request  to  the  U.S.  Government: 

"To  engage  in  persistent  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  cease  fire  and  a  settlement  of  the 
war  which  will  attempt  to  achieve  the  inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  self-determination  ol 
the  people  of  Vietnam; 

"To  utilize  United  Nations  assistance  in 
achieving  a  solution  and  in  seeking  to  re- 
duce the  area  of  conflict  by  effective  border 
control  and  Internal  policing;  and 

"To  give  bold  and  creative  leadership  to 
a  broad  International  development  program 
for  the  Mekong  region  and  to  continue  full 
scale  U.S.  economic  and  technical  assistance 
where  necessary." 

Note. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church  speaks  only  for  itself  and 
not  for  the  Methodist  Church  as  a  whole. 


Statement  on  Vietnam  Adopted  on  March 
24,  1G65,  BY  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
of  the  Methodist  Church 
We    are   gravely    concerned    over   develop- 
ments In  the  war  In  Vietnam.    We  acknowl- 
edge   the    complexity    of    the    situation    In 
southeast   Asia,    and  we   recognize  the   ex- 
tremely  difficult    problems    confronting   the 
U.S.  Government  as  it  seeks  to  maintain  as 
much  as  possible  of  that  area  free  from  Com- 
munist domination.     Those  responsible  for 
policy    determination    deserve    sympathetic 
understanding  as  they  grapple  with  the  un- 
pleasant choices  which  they  confront. 


Apnl  21,  1965 
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*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  ask  for  an  immediate  ceasefire  in  Viet- 
nam and  immediate  use  of  U  Thanf s  for- 
mula for  negotiations. 

Esther  Epstein. 

Minetto,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  \^v 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  your  statements  on  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  to  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue In  your  stand. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ruth  Hanks. 


Bronx,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  to  you  rather  tnau 
to  my  own  Senators  because  more  than  ^7 
Member  of  Congress,  you  have  been  a  leader 
in  the  fight  against  our  unjust  aggression  in 
South  and  North  Vietnam,  and  our  flagrant 
and  increasing  violations  of  the  G^°^'* 
agreement.      President    Johnson    is    getting 


more  and  more  brutal  and  bloodthirsty.  He 
seems  to  recognize  no  moral  or  legal  limits. 
Today  I  read  of  nonmllitary  targets  In  North 
Vietnam  being  bombed,  last  week  I  read 
that  poison  gas  attacks  will  continue,  trial 
balloons  on  the  use  of  nuclear  bombs  and 
on  attacks  on  China  are  being  placed  In  the 

press. 

With  increasing  Justification,  Johnson's 
policies  in  Vietnam  are  being  compared  to 
those  of  Adolf  Hitler.  Public  opinion  polls, 
letters  and  public  officials,  statements  by 
clergy  and  Intellectuals  all  oppose  Johnson's 
course.  But  he  has  paid  no  heed  to  pleas 
for  peace — neither  to  our  own  pleas  nor  to 
those  of  international  figures  like  U  Thant, 
De  Gaulle,  Shastri,  Pearson,  etc. 

Pleas,  in  short,  appear  to  be  futile;  more 
drastic  protest  action  is  required.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  letter  to  urge  you  (the  voice  of  con- 
science in  the  U.S.  Congress),  to  call  for 
Impeachment  proceedings  against  President 
Johnson.  Although  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
at  this  time  be  successfully  Impeached,  let 
It  be  written  in  history,  that  a  Member 
and  hopefully  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
attempted  to  take  the  course  of  Impeach- 
ment If  necessary  to  stop  the  wanton  killing 
ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Let  the  impeachment  proceedings  symbolize 
the  hopes  and  desires  of  all  peace-loving, 
International  laws  respecting  Americans. 
Let  us  not  be  Judged  at  Nuremberg. 
Sincerely, 

Hal  Levin. 


thou  Shalt  not  kill, 
stop  killing  at  once. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

April  8,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Warmly  support  Immediate  discussion  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

Emanuel  Klein. 


New   York,   N.Y., 

April  9,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  admire  you  and 
have  followed  closely  all  you  have  said  and 
written  about  Vietnam.  You  have,  I  believe, 
the  support  of  most  Americans  on  this  issue. 

But  do  you  have  to  confine  yourself  to 
showing  that  the  present  American  policy  is 
wrong?  Can  you  not  go  further  and  take 
the  lead  in  reestablishing  Congress'  right 
to  decide  when  we  shall  go  to  war  and  when 
we  shall  not.  Article  I  section  8  clearly 
gives  Congress  this  power  in  the  words  "Con- 
gress shall  have  power — to  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water." 

The  mere  fact  that  the  present  war  Is  un- 
declared does  not  abrogate  Congress*  right 
in  this  field,  it  seems  to  me. 

And  our  representatives  In  Congress  have 
a  responsibility  to  stop  this  un-American  ad- 
venture on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and 
to  prevent  the  nuclear  holocaust  which  may 
follow. 

Again,  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
many  times  you  have  fought  against  heavy 
odds  for  policies  which  were  right. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Katherine   Kent. 


San   Jose,    Calif., 

April  8,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne   Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  still  support  cease-fire  and  uncondi- 
tional negotiations  in  Vietnam. 

Edward  and   Jenifer   Schoenberger. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  8.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  negotiations  in  Vietnam.    History  has 
proven  war  begets  only  more  war.    Bible  says 


No  Us  In  Bible.    Please 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Oyle. 


Hollywood,   Calif., 

April  6,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Below  Is  the  text  of  a 
message  I  have  sent  to  the  President  on 
April  6,  1965: 

"We  ask  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  In 
Vietnam  and  an  immediate  use  of  U  Thant's 
formula  for  negotiations." 

We  wanted  you  to  know  of  our  support 
for  you. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  O.  Teague. 


Chicago,   III., 

ApHl  6,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are 
coming  to  Chicago  to  take  part  in  the  com- 
memoration of  our  Jewish  martyrs,  including 
my  father,  mother,  and  sister,  who  have  been 
killed  by  the  German  murderers. 

Taking  this  opportunity  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  words  that  I  had  in  mind  to  write 
to  you  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  am  one  of  your  stanch  followers,  and  I 
appreciate  and  admire  very  deeply  your  cour- 
age, honesty  in  your  pursuing  fight  for  Jus- 
tice, Integrity  for  the  whole  of  hvunanlty.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  a  great  collection 
of  all  your  speeches  and  lectures  in  which  you 
fearlessly  speak  out  yovir  mind  and  conscious. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  like  I,  who 
are  standing  on  your  side,  but  they  are  afraid 
to  speak  out  and  express  their  views. 

I  have  always  voted  Democratic  and  so  I 
did  in  the  last  election,  but  I  feel  now  ter- 
ribly disappointed  and  misled.  I  cannot 
stand  politicians  who  are  breaking  promises. 
I  like  honest,  sincere  people,  men  like  you 
and  your  colleagues.  I  pray  that  God  should 
give  you  health  and  long  life  that  you  should 
be  able  to  continue  your  fight  for  Justice,  for 
the  whole  of  mankind. 

Please  convey  my  best  wishes  to  your  col- 
leagues, the  Senators,  Ernest  Grttening, 
Prank  Church,  and  the  others. 

I  hope  to  see  you,  please  God,  next  Sunday 
in  Chicago,  and  hear  you  talk  and  shake  your 
hand. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Rabbi  Dov  B.  Warshawski. 

NORTHFIELD,  MASS., 

April  6,  1965. 
Mr.  George  Bundy, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bundy:  In  your  Interview  this 
past  Sunday  evening  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
program  I  had  the  distinct  Impression  that 
you  were  playing  down  public  reaction  to  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy  not  In  agree- 
ment with  what  Is  presently  being  done.  I 
feel  sure  that  you  must  know  the  Increasing 
concern  over  the  attacks  on  bases  in  North 
Vietnam,  bringing  with  it  the  increasing 
danger  of  all-out  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administration 
Is  being  strongly  infiuenced  by  the  Pentagon 
and  that  propaganda  is  now  being  put  out 
to  condition  the  American  people  to  the  drop- 
ping of  bombs  on  targets  in  mainland 
China— which  would  be  an  open  act  of 
aggression. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  in  an  address  >  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  March  12  stated  that 
"the  Pentagon  is  deliberately  pursuing  a 
policy  of  escalation  In  Asia  aimed  at  the 


I  Quoted  from  "Mass.  PAX  News,"  official 
organ  of  Massachusetts  Political  Action  for 
Peace — April  1965. 


destruction  of  Chinese  nuclear  InstallationB 
within  90  to  120  days."  He  told  his  audience 
that  "the  failure  of  the  new  Vietnam  policy 
is  frankly  recognized  In  private  by  adminis- 
tration officials,  who  are  now  determined  to 
bring  about  mounting  escalation  of  the  war. 
If  the  American  people  do  not  make  their 
voices  heard  In  support  of  U  Thant,  Pope 
Paul,  and  the  Council  of  Churches  in  their 
calls  for  negotiations."  Morse  warned,  "We 
stand  to  awaken  only  when  we  are  being 
drenched  In  blood." 

"The  white  paper,"  Morse  noted,  "con- 
tains virtually  nothing  that  was  not  known 
last  summer  and  fall  when  the  President  was 
saying  'We  are  not  going  north.'  And  both 
Pentagon  and  State  Department  insisted  that 
no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  In  the 
South  by  attacking  the  North.  To  put  the 
old  stories  In  the  white  paper  and  call  them 
a  Justification  for  expanding  the  war  now 
when  they  weren't  before"  Morse  charged, 
"Is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  entire 
world  not  to  mention  the  Americans." 

Since  listening  to  the  aforementioned  Sun- 
day broadcast  I  have  learned  that  there  are 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  President  is  not 
f\illy  aware  of  the  extent  of  public  disagree- 
ment with  administration  pedicles.  Is  this 
reaction  being  played  down  to  him  as  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  case  when  you  spoke  Sunday 
evening? 

If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Bundy,  I  am  wondering 
If  the  advisers  to  the  President  are  not  doing 
him  and  the  people  of  America  a  serious  dis- 
service In  not  acquainting  him  with  the  facts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frances  A.  Covet. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

April  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Tonight  I  listened 
to  President  Johnson  explaining  about  otir 
war  In  Vietnam,  naturally  I  was  disap- 
pointed. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  he  Is  In — his 
loyalty  Is  to  the  International  financiers, 
corporations,  and  monopolies,  yet  he  must 
assure  the  people  of  this  country  to  trust 
him  and  his  cause  in  Vietnam.  This  Indeed 
is  very  hard  to  do  in  face  of  the  facts. 

He  as  much  as  told  the  people  that  if  all 
men  cease  their  Socialist  endeavors  and  sur- 
render to  the  imperialists  life  will  blossom 
anew  as  never  before  for  all. 

History  refutes  these  possibilities — Africa 
was  under  their  absolute  power  for  cen- 
turies yet  the  Imperialists  never  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunities  to  show  mercy, 
magnanimity,  and  fair  play.  Latin  America 
is  right  now  feeling  the  hard  hand  of  the 
same  gentleman.  Asia  too  has  had  her  share 
of  the  blessings  of  serving  Imperialism. 
Even  If  Johnson  Is  sincere  does  he  think  for 
1  minute  that  capitalists  will  change  their 
ways  Just  to  please  him — that's  wishful 
thinking. 

Anyway  he  assures  us  that  the  war  will  go 
on  and  we  shall  win — over  the  dead  body  of 
little  Vietnam. 

If  President  Johnson  can  kill  Asians,  Afri- 
cans, and  Latin  Americans  at  will  with  Im- 
punity what  win  stop  the  racists,  bigots,  and 
fanatics  from  doing  the  same  to  those  that 
they  don't  like?  What  an  example  for  the 
world  to  watch? 

How  quick  our  Government  responds  to 
events  In  far  away  Asia  and  Africa,  yet  how 
painfully  slow  It  Is  to  react  to  Injustices 
within  our  own  borders. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  against  our  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam,  more  power  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  Z.  Gilsavagk. 

P.S. — Please,  excuse  the  pencil  I'm  anxious 
to  mall  this  to  you. 
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Manchester  College, 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  April  7. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed by,  and  opposed  to,  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  this  policy 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  an  upward  spiral  of 
retaliation,  destruction,  and  bitterness  by 
both  sides  than  it  is  to  surrender  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  our  Government's  policy. 

I  urge  that  we  take  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing about  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  through 
the  United  Nations  or  the  powers  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  and  in  negotiat- 
ing an  honorable  settlement. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  we  should  assist  in  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  economic  development  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia, 
such  as  the  Mekong  River  project.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  creative  alternative  should 
accompany  our  efforts  to  bring  a  cessation 
in  hostilities.  Thus  we  could  help  to  meet 
some  of  the  legitimate  needs  and  demands  of 
people  in  that  area.  I  think  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  basically  a  military  one,  and  that 
our  attempt  at  a  military  solution  will 
greatly  lessen  our  ability  to  reach  a  con- 
structive resolution  of  the  difficulty  and 
avoid  an  all-out  war. 

I  am  aware  of  the  dilemmas  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  sympathetic  to  your  efforts  to  meet 
the  problems.     May  God  give  you  wisdom. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  WlLLL\M  SCHUHLE, 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Ttngsboro,  Mass., 

April  8,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  to  say  that 
as  a  Christian  homemaker.  I  heartily  sup- 
port and  agree  with  your  position  on  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

I  pray  that  you  and  those  who  hold  to 
the  hope  that  there  must  be  an  alternative 
to  the   escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  will 
soon  be  heard  and  headed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cynthia  D.  Marriner. 

BtTFFALO,  N.Y., 

April  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President: 

"As  a  student  and  young  voter,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  your  speech  on  Vietnam. 
Our  bombings,  brutal  atrocities  and  sup- 
pression of  truth,  are  both  immoral  and  in- 
defensible. Only  an  honorable  America  can 
take  the  first  step  to  end  this  insanity." 

I  have  remained  silent  far  too  long  on  this 
issue.  I  merely  wished  to  inform  you  of  my 
feelings  in  this  matter.  Your  concern  and 
courage  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  national 
matters,  has  been  inspiring.  Thank  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  D.  Marciano, 
University  of  Buffalo. 

Ravena,.N.Y., 

April  5.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Thank  you  for  being 
a  courageous  man.  Thank  you  for  speaking 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  whose  voices 
go  unheard. 

What  is  there  left  for  the  moral  American 
to  do?  We  have  written  our  newspapers, 
written  our  Congressmen,  marched  in  protest 
demonstrations — and  yet  we  must  go  on  liv- 
ing with  our  indignation  and  shame  over  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  because  the  voice  of  the 
people  no  longer  counts. 


I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  speak  at 
a  time  when  other  politicians  seem  to  seek 
their  political  expediency  through  silence. 
Sincerely, 

Janet  D.  Newman. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  extend  to 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the  im- 
moral war  which  we  are  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

That  a  great  democratic  nation  such  as 
ours  can  be  waging  a  cruel  and  atrocious  war 
in  the  name  of  freedom  is  hypocrisy  epito- 
mized. But  there  are  many  who  share  our 
sentiments  and  I  therefore  hope  that  you 
will  not  give  up  the  fight. 

Thank  you  again. 

Margaret  Shepard. 


Sebastopol,  Calif., 

April  4, 1956. 

Dear  Senator:  Will  you  please  tell  the 
President  of  this  United  States  how  he  can 
get  us  out  of  the  world  war  that  we  are 
getting  Into  as  sure  as  God  made  little  apples. 
Tell  him  to  Instead  of  putting  more  troops, 
etc.,  into  Vietnam  to  pull  them  out,  but  tell 
them  we  are  their  friends  and  will  back 
them  up  to  the  fullest  extent  with  everything 
we  possess  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
themselves.  That  way  we  can  let  them  take 
the  rap  for  war  while  we  will  defend  them. 
And  for  God's  sake,  yours,  his  and  mine,  to 
get  them  out  right  now. 

Furthermore  tell  him  if  by  any  means  he 
wants  to  build  some  bad  fences  in  Alabama 
to  have  Mrs.  Johnson  to  start  a  Ladybird 
Special  to  Montgomery  and  Selma,  to  have 
her  select  a  dozen  or  so  Governors'  wives  and 
take  them  along  and  call  on  Mrs.  Wallace 
for  a  tea  or  perhaps  she  might  Invite  them 
to  a  tea. 

I  believe  that  would  fix  some  broken  fences 
for  him  because  I  don't  think,  according  to 
the  results  of  the  last  election,  they  don't 
feel  too  kindly  towards  him.  But  they 
would  to  Lady  Bird's  Special  and,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  she  is  a  very  intelligent 
and  gifted  speaker  herself.  I  am  thinking 
for  this  trip  an  old  fashioned  campaign  train 
with  speeches  off  the  back  end  of  the  train 
like  they  used  to  do.  What  do  you  think 
Of  that? 

Now,  dear  Senator,  I  have  taken  too  much 
of  your  time  already.    Forgive,  please. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  H.  H.  Mead. 

Ain't  I  a  devil  of  a  politician?  Ninety-nine 
years  yoimg,  voted  Democratic  my  entire  life. 
Had  quite  a  few  winners,  eh.  Was  in  Cuba 
with  Teddy,  but  wouldn't  vote  for  him. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

April  7,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  Just  had  to  write 
you  and  thank  you  for  the  stand  you  have 
taken  to  stop  the  unnecessary  war  we  are 
fighting  in  far  off  Vietnam.  We  are  also 
happy  that  Senator  Gruening  from  Alaska  is 
helping  you  to  try  and  stop  the  war. 

We  had  too  many  wars  already.  I  have 
voted  here  in  Detroit  50  years  now.  I  have 
fought;  my  sons  went  to  Japan  to  fight  for 
freedom;  my  brother's  boy  was  killed  in  Ja- 
pan.   So  we  had  our  share  of  wsirs. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again,  Senator  Morse, 
and  God  bless  you.  Senator. 

Edward  C.  Marks. 

And  God  bless  you  again.  Senator. 

Santa  Crtjz,  Calif., 

April  9.  1965. 
Dear  Sir:  For  years  I  and  my  friends  have 
followed  your  liberal  and  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  world  and  domestic   affairs.     We 
think  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 


U.S.  attack  against  the  Vietnamese  people  is 
indefensible  on  legal,  moral,  and  tactical 
grounds.  As  one  consequence  among  several 
our  country  is  isolating  itself  even  from  Its 
friends.  We  urge  that  you  advocate  nego- 
tiation before  there  is  left  no  country  worth 
negotiating  about.  Why  not  a  new  foreign 
policy:  Asia  for  the  Asiatics? 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ransom  Rideout. 


CusvELAUD,  Ohio, 

April  9. 1965. 
To  the  Editor, 
The  Plain  Dealer. 

The  language  of  the  President's  speech  re 
Vietnam  was  eloquent,  but  unrelated  to  real- 
ity. 

If  a  resolution  were  Introduced  In  Congress 
to  declare  war  against  North  Vietnam,  the 
American  people  would  oppose  It  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

The  President  Is  responsible  for  the  death 
of  every  American  boy  killed  in  Vietnam  in 
this  Illegal,  undeclared  war.  Furthermore, 
the  Congress  has  no  right  to  place  either  the 
authority  or  responsibility  upon  the  Presi- 
dent through  resolutions  which  give  the  Pres- 
ident the  Congress  warmaklng  power. 

By  and  large  the  Vietnamese  people  want 
the  Americans  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  They 
should  have  gotten  out  long  ago.  France 
won't  support  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam. 
Other  NATO  allies  have  given  token  support 
at  most. 

It  is  not  our  sole  responsibility  to  try  and 
resolve  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
not  a  world  police  force.  If  we  continue  go- 
ing it  alone  we  shall  be  embroiled  In  wars 
all  over  the  world,  to  the  private  delight  of 
all  of  our  allies,  who  chuckle  at  our  stupid- 
ity In  sacrificing  our  men  In  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  have  no  foreign  policy  except  force, 
which  will  never  bring  lasting  peace. 

We  should  certainly  give  our  surplus  food 
and  more  to  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  should  not  force  our  presence  where  we 
are  not  wanted,  we  with  our  high  standard 
of  living,  while  they  struggle  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  with  their  rice  plantings. 
The  President  knows  that  we  certainly  do 
want  something  In  Vietnam — we  want  to 
dominate  and  control.  So,  we  had  better  get 
out  of  Vietnam  at  once,  where  the  lives  of 
our  boys  are  being  sacrificed  needlessly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harrt  a.  Blachman, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Pasadena,  Calif., 

April  6. 1965. 
Readers'  Forum, 
Star-News, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  Vice  President  Httbert  Hum- 
phrey and  other  administration  lackeys  are 
showing  signs  of  frustration  over  their  fail- 
ure to  sell  the  war  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  quoted 
In  Los  Angeles:  "Some  people  get  a  little 
more  concerned  about  our  deeds  than  Com- 
munist terrorism."  "I  haven't  heard  of  any 
demonstration  about  their  blowing  up  our 
Embassy." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States 
was  only  advising  their  friends,  the  South 
Vietnamese,  on  how  to  deal  with  restless 
elements.  This  farce  was  at  Its  peak  dur- 
ing the  regime  of  that  great  democrat  who 
never  got  elected,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Remem- 
ber him?  Many  saw  Mr.  Diem  as  a  corrupt 
and  arrogant  despot  but  he  was  the  best 
that  Mr.  Dulles  could  find  to  serve  as  the 
agent  who  could  invite  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  South  Vietnamese  affairs— 
for  a  price,  of  course. 

Mr.  Diem  duly  Invited  the  United  SUtes 
in  but  it  turned  out  that  more  than  ad- 
visers were  needed  because  the  Diem  poli- 
cies were  somehow  alienating  his  own  sub- 
jects.     Some    leftwingers    have    even   sug- 
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eested  that,  had  the  elections  of  1956  been 
held  (as  required  by  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ment) Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  the  North  would 
have  won  handily.  President  Eisenhower 
bad  this  to  say:  "I  have  never  talked  or  cor- 
responded with  a  person  knowledgeable  In 
Indochinese  affairs  who  did  not  agree  that 
had  elections  been  held  as  of  the  time  of 
the  fighting,  possibly  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  voted  for  the  Communist 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader  rather  than 
Chief  of  State  Bao  Dal."  This  comment 
about  Bao  Dal  (long  since  retired  to  the 
rigors  of  the  French  Riviera)  has  been  ap- 
plied by  spiteful  souls  to  Include  Diem. 

Naturally,  Diem,  although  a  great  demo- 
crat (haven't  we  been  assured  endless  times 
on  this  count)  could  not  tolerate  a  demo- 
cratic election  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  result 
has  been  that  Diem  Is  gone  and  was  for  a 
time  supplanted  by  a  number  of  generals, 
very  democratic  ones  to  be  sure.  Finally, 
the  generals  were  effaced  and  the  United 
States  has  stepped  In  and  Is  running  the 
show.  Everyone  knows  that  nothing  could 
be  more  democratic  than  that.  The  great- 
est irony  is  that  the  restless  elements  In 
South  Vietnam  have  come  to  regard  the 
United  States  as  fair  game  for  ambushes, 
blowing  up  of  embassies,  and  other  deviltry — 
all  this  while  their  arms  bear  the  slgnatiire 
"Made  in  U.S.A."  There  simply  Is  no  grati- 
tude left  in  this  world. 
Yours, 

David  B.  Nielsen. 

(Copies  to  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  and  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.) 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

April  6,  1965. 
Sir:  It  Is  a  relief  to  hear  some  sane  voices 
in  the  Senate  about  the  Vietnam  situation. 
We  do  believe  peace  is  possible.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  an  end  should  be  brought  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  is  too  much  of  a  threat 
to  international  peace  to  be  playing  war  and 
using  torture,  napalm,  etc. 

Peace  is  possible.     It  only  needs  men  of 
good  will  to   bring   it   about.     Thank   you 
for  being  one  of  them. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Davis. 

S.\N  Francisco,  Calif., 

April  6.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  Just  to  tell 
you  that  I — and  many  others  like  me — sup- 
port fully  your  opposition  to  our  militant 
military  policy  in  Vietnam.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  (60  years),  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  country's  actions.  I  have  long  admired 
you  and  never  more  than  now — please  keep 
up  the  good  work,  which  I  realize  Is  most  dif- 
ficult In  the  face  of  the  Ignorance  and 
apathy  of  most  people. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Marian  S.  Phillips. 
Don't  bother  to  answer — you  have  more  Im- 
portant things  to  do. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  11. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  My  wife  and  I  are  two 
Americans  who  approve  of  the  stand  you  are 
taking  on  the  Vietnam  war.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  warlike  gestures  of  the 
present  administration.  We  believe  that  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  disapprove,  but  we 
fear  that  not  enough  of  them  are  concerned 
enough  to  do  anything  about  it.  Like  you 
we  are  strongly  convinced  that  we  have  no 
legal  nor  moral  right  to  be  down  there,  and 
We  are  not  impressed  by  the  President's  ex- 
cuses for  his  actions. 

We  call  ourselves  a  nation  under  God,  but 
God  seems  to  be  completely  left  out  in  the 
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decisions  of  our  leaders.  We  are  acting  like 
savages  with  guns.  We  are  incurring  the  dis- 
approval and  hatred  of  the  world.  We  can- 
not stand  against  the  whole  world.  We  are 
courting  war  with  China  and  probably  with 
Russia,  which  would  be  disastrous.  Nobody 
would  win.  We  are  bombing  helpless  people; 
destroying  their  land;  burning  them  with 
napalm  and  poisoning  them  with  gas. 

We  should  negotiate  now,  and  withdraw 
with  dignity,  not  necessarily  as  victors  but 
with  prudence  and  the  love  of  God. 

Our  military  seem  to  be  drunk  with  power, 
and  the  President  must  be  ill  advised.  His- 
tory teaches  us  that  the  decline  and  fall  of 
empires  always  ensue  when  that  empire  seeks 
to  conquer  the  world.  The  peaceful  nations 
that  seek  no  conquests  are  the  ones  that  sur- 
vive.  . 

We  hope  you  will  become  our  President 
some  day  so  that  we  may  have  peace  without 
fear. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  and  Beaulah  Morrison. 


able  Infiuence  In  the  pursuit  of  a  reason- 
able solution  to  the  Vietnam  crisis. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Graduate  Students  in  Asian  Studies. 


Baltimore,  Md., 

April  9,  1965. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  college  student  who  had 
the  great  privilege  to  hear  you  speak  on  Viet- 
nam at  Johns  Hopkins.    It  Is  reassuring  to 
find  a  person  like  you  In  politics. 

If  only  some  sort  of  peace  party  could  be 
formed  with  you  as  Presidential  candidate. 
You  would  have  my  vote.    My  esteem  for  you 
la  unbounded. 
Sincerely, 

Erica  Buchman. 


Leesburg,  Fla., 

April  8.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  ^ 

U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Perhaps  this  is  a  fan 
letter  but  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  admire  your  stand  and  your 
courage  to  speak  out  on  the  issues  of  our 
times.  I  find  myself  wishing  you  represented 
my  State  In  Washington. 

Let  us  hope  that  your  voice  will  be  heeded 
and  not  Just  a  cry  in  the  wilderness. 
Sincerely, 

Helene  St.  John. 


Historical  and  Research  Com- 
mittee, Mennonite  General 
Conference, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  April  8. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  for  the  courageous  statements  you 
have  made  concerning  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  southeast  Asia.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  have  done  there  has  been  simply  to 
solidify  the  forces  against  America  and  to 
turn  world  public  opinion  against  us.  As  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  Orient  several  years  and 
has  traveled  In  the  Interior  of  Vietnam,  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  United  States  cannot 
win  a  war  there  any  more  than  France  was 
able  to  do  it  there  or  in  Algeria.  The  forces 
of  nationalism  are  too  strong  to  allow  a  U.S. 
military  victory.  Let  us  not  do  the  things 
that  we  were  afraid  Goldwater  would  have 
done  had  he  been  elected  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  Gingerich, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

April  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Knowing  your  sensi- 
tivity to  this  important  Issue,  we  have  en- 
closed a  photocopy  of  our  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  We  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  vise  your  conslder- 


March  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyni>on  Baines  Johnson, 
President,  the  United  States, 
Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Sir,  we,  the  under- 
signed graduate  students  of  Asian  affairs  at 
the  University  of  California,  have  with 
motintlng  concern  watched  the  development 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Lacking  the  de- 
tailed Information  on  the  current  situation 
there  that  is  available  to  the  Government, 
we  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  specific  so- 
lutions. Prom  our  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral development  of  modem  Asian  history, 
however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recent 
trend  In  U.S.  policy  can  only  lead  to  ultimate 
disaster. 

Until  recently  our  own  Government 
spokesmen  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  any 
solution  to  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
must  be  90  percent  political  and  only  10  per- 
cent military.  If  "political"  Is  taken  to  In- 
clude basic  socioeconomic  reform,  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  this  analysis.  Therefore,  It 
Is  Incomprehensible  how  the  recent  drastic 
intensification  of  direct  military  participa- 
tion can  attain  our  professed  goals  of  a  stable 
and  Independent  Government  In  a  peaceful 
South  Vietnam. 

The  increasingly  overt  U.S.  Involvement 
and  direction  of  the  war  can  only  undermine 
whatever  remaining  support  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment has  in  South  Vietnam  by  completely 
identlfj'lng  it  with  a  foreign  power.  Since 
Vietcong  strategy,  following  the  classical  lines 
of  wars  of  national  liberation.  Is  to  mobilize 
mass  support  on  a  nationalist  appeal  of  re- 
sistance to  foreign  Intervention,  the  Ameri- 
can military  presence  removes  any  possibility 
of  the  local  government  gaining  the  popular 
support  necessary  to  defeat  the  Vietcong. 

Simillarly,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
cannot  win  a  guerrilla  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  can,  however,  expand  the  war  Into  a  major 
conflagration  in  the  Far  East  whose  ultimate 
consequences  would  be  unforeseeable. 

That  such  risks  should  be  taken  in  a  mili- 
tary policy  that  Is  self-defeating  to  our  pur- 
ix>ses  in  South  Vietnam  we  find  appalling. 
Furthermore,  the  Increasing  suppression  of 
information  from  Vietnam  fiu^her  under- 
mines our  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  efficacy 
of  this  policy.  We  therefore  strongly  urge 
you  to  reconsider  this  futile  attempt  at  a 
militarj-  solution  to  what  Is  essentially  not 
a  military  problem.  Since  suppression  of  the 
Vietcong  now  seems  impossible,  other  means 
of  securing  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam 
must  be  explored. 
Respectfully, 

(Signatures  Illegible.) 

Apple  Valley,  Calif., 

April  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  "  We,  the  public,  need  to  hear  more 
words  from  you  so  that  we  have  some  feeling 
of  hope.  The  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  Indeed  discouraging.  Military  In- 
volvement cannot  settle  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

We  have  written  to  our  own  Senators 
Kuchel  and  Murphy  calling  for  their  leader- 
ship In  urging  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
now. 

President  Johnson  gave  us  a  flame  of  en- 
couragement by  his  call  for  economic  pro- 
grams for  Vietnam.  Please  send  us  more  in- 
formation about  the  Mekong  River  project 
and  the  proposal  that  we  send  surplus  farm 
goods  to  Vietnam.  What  other  proposals 
have  you  heard  of  which  we  can  study  and 
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perhaps  urge  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives and  President  Johnson  to  support? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  P.  Flowers. 

Phyllis  Jean  Flowers. 


El  Cerrtto,  Calif., 

April  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  once 
again  to  thank  you  for  your  xinstlntlng  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  humanity — your  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  I  have  writ- 
ten letters,  talked  for  hours,  helped  to  pay 
for  ads,  and  am  helping  a  little  to  plan  events 
for  April  17,  the  march  on  Washington  day. 
But  I  felt  horribly  depressed  this  evening  to 
hear  the  President  say  the  same  things  based 
on  the  same  false  picture  of  Vietnam — inter- 
laced with  images  of  the  Great  Society  which 
hasn't  the  chance  of  a  snowball  in  hell  while 
we  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  war  with  China. 

I  know  you  are  too  busy  to  answer  mail 
yourself — I  can't  even  find  copies  of  your 
speeches,  though,  of  course,  some  of  them  are 
in  the  Congressional  Record — but  I  have 
wondered  if  you  perhaps  know  whether  Mr. 
Johnson  reads  any  dissenting  mail,  and 
whether  he  reads  anything  but  State  Depart- 
ment handouts  about  Vietnam.  The  other 
day  on  CBS  television  news  in  the  morning, 
Johnson  was  complaining  about  the  press 
conjecturing  about  a  disagreement  over  Viet- 
nam policy.  He  said  he  had  said  to  his  wife, 
"O  Lord,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Now  I  believe  that  tradition- 
ally people  who  have  delusions  of  being  God 
or  Christ  are  considered  mentally  111.  At  any 
rate,  this  remark  suggests  a  frightening  ar- 
rogance in  that  "folksy"  man — and  none  of 
the  humility  that  marks  a  scholar  of  human 
affairs.  Is  there  any  way  to  approach  the 
man?  Would  letters  to  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey be  more  useful?  I  haven't  written  to 
McGeorge  Btmdy — I  started  to  but  his  resem- 
blance In  role  and  manner  to  Goebbels  put 
me  off. 

What  I  would  like  to  know,  however.  Is 
whether  there  are  any  particular  things  that 
ordinary  citizens  like  me  can  do  that  you 
would  consider  especially  useful.  If  there 
are,  I  would  like  to  know  about  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Btt.t,tngs. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  this  letter  in  support  of 
your  position  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 
Your  reasonable  and  ethical  stand  on  this 
question  is  most  heartening  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  saber  rattling  and  stupidity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laurence  M.  Olivo. 


Please,  do  everjrthlng  in  yoxir  power  to  ctir- 
tail  this  gross  sabotage  of  the  American  tax 
dollar.  We,  the  people,  depend  on  you,  as 
one  of  our  representatives.  You  are  a  cus- 
todian of  our  American  heritage.  Let's  re- 
lieve the  tax  burden  at  home  now,  by  cur- 
tailing all  giveaways  of  any  kind  to  all 
foreign  nations. 

Let's  be  Americans,  let's  think  American, 
and  let's  take  care  of  America. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s, 

Clem  Lesueur. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif., 

April  7.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  just  heard  your 
speech  on  the  Vietnam  problem.  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  offered  to  negotiate  with 
Russia,  China,  and  North  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, refusing  to  talk  with  the  Vletcong,  I 
believe,  is  wrong,  as  they  are  a  part  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  I  further  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  should  handle  this 
problem,  even  If  Russia  has  not  paid  all  its 
dues.  If  we  do  not  support  the  United  Na- 
tions, our  chance  for  real  and  lasting  peace 
will  end. 

I  believe  our  Intensification  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  bombing  of  cities  in  North 
Vietnam  has  only  solidified  the  peoples  of 
Asia  against  us.  If  we  spread  even  further 
to  the  bombing  of  China,  more  of  Asia  will 
join  against  us. 

I  believe  we  should  be  sure  that  what  we 
are  really  doing  is  right,  and,  if  it  is  right.  It 
would  be  the  will  of  God.  So  with  this  in 
mind,  let  us  look  at  all  the  reasons  we  are 
In  Vietnam.  If  we  are  wrong  in  any  way, 
which  is  very  possible,  let  us  admit  it  and  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  settle  this  problem 
now. 

In  your  speech  tonight  you  said  you  asked 
yourself  each  night  if  you  had  done  all  you 
could  for  peace,  etc.  You  suggested  that 
each  of  us  ask  ourselves  the  same  question. 
I  asked  myself  tonight,  as  I  have  many  times 
before,  and  the  answer  is  "No."  That  is  why 
I  am  writing  you.  If  I  did  not  write  you  of 
my  concern,  I  would  not  be  doing  my  part 
today.  However,  if  I  wrote  only  to  you  It 
still  would  be  insufficient;  so  I  am  sending 
copies  to  some  Members  of  Congress. 

May  God  be  with  us  all. 
Sincerely, 
I  Stanley  K.  WEmcAMP. 


Midland  Empire  Insurance 

&  Real  Estate. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  April  8,  1965. 
Sentor  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  United  States 
has  no  business  In  Vietnam.  When  the  U.S. 
Government  has  to  pay  an  enemy  to  stop 
fighting,  after  we  already  have  them  whipped 
to  a  standstill,  which  cost  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  first  place  to  do;  I,  as  many  other 
citizens  feel  that  our  representatives  are 
trying  to  bankrupt  our  Nation. 

If  I  should  try  to  run  my  business  on  bor- 
rowed money  that  I  couldn't  pay  for,  my 
complete  organization  would  collapse. 

We,  as  citizens  have  no  complaint  when  our 
tax  moneys  are  spent  on  the  Improvement  of 
our  own  country;  but  when  we  have  to  sup- 
port foreign  dictators,  large  and  small,  with 
our  tax  dollars,  I  feel  that  we  have  gone  too 
far. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  1. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  endorse  your  posi- 
tion for  negotiations  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

D.  SAMTnsLS,  D.D.S. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 

April  10.  1965. 
Dear  Sir:  I  commend  your  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  mess  and  to  foreign  aid. 

In  paying  taxes  on  April  16  I  have  urged 
taxpayers  to  write  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  wasting  our  tax  dollars  abroad. 
If  pushed  this  could  be  the  "ground  swell" 
needed  to  stop  wasteful  "foreign  aid." 
Yours  truly, 

Homer  G.  Whttmore. 

La  Habra,  Calif., 

April  7.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  most  courageous  stand  in  urging 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 


To  me,  this  Is  the  only  rational  solution, 
for  further  escalation  could  easily  lead  to  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Please  continue  to  urge  this  peaceful  means 
of  ending  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

Thank  you  for  your  great  courage  and  high 
principles. 

With   greatest  gratitude  and  deepest 
admiration, 

Esther  H.  Adler. 

New  York  City,  N.Y., 

April  9,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  Morse: 

I  certainly  do  agree  with  Your  Honor 
that  any  amount  of  U.S.  money  In  the  way  of 
promised  aid  will  not  buy  peace.  There  must 
and  should  be.  Your  Honor,  other  easier 
ways  of  finding  peace.  So  I  close  to  Yoxir 
Honor  and  yours  and  those  near  and  dear 
to  your  heart  with  my  highest  respect. 
Sincerely, 

George  McCullough. 


April  21,  1965 
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New  York,  N.Y., 

April  10.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heard  the  speech 
of  our  President  and  I  have  read  it  with 
care.  I  am  horrified  that  It  Is  being  ac- 
cepted as  a  peace  speech.  It  Is  the  most  well- 
thought-out  effort  to  further  confuse  the 
American  people  and  surely  anyone  who  Is 
knowledgeable  about  what  Is  going  on  knows 
this  well.  Our  people  can  all  be  fooled— 
sometimes — but,  as  history  shows,  not  for  all 
time  and  they  are  increasingly  aware  these 
days  that  we  have  no  legitimate  business  in 
Vietnam,  that  the  killing,  the  burning,  the 
destruction  of  food  as  well  as  people,  has  no 
jvistlfication  in  the  eyes  of  any  but  a  small, 
wealthy,  powerful  (because  U.S.  supported) 
group  who  will  be  overthrown  when  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  achieves  victory. 

How  can  we  mouth  words  about  loving 
people,  grieving  over  the  hungry,  etc.,  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  send  more  soldiers 
and  planes  and  arms  to  this  land? 

I  hope  that  people  who,  like  yourself,  do 
have  some  vision  of  a  future  for  the  world 
other  than  nuclear  destruction,  will  make 
clear  that — while  the  Mekong  Delta  idea  Is 
fine — not  new,  already  underway  with  many 
countries — it  is  impossible  because  the 
United  States  keeps  the  civil  war  going  and 
expands  It.  First — cease-fire — then  begin  to 
find  ways  to  talk  instead  of  kill.  And  I  hope 
too  that  there  will  be  voices  to  point  out 
that  it  is  as  futile  and  deceitful  to  talk  of 
negotiations  without  the  so-called  Vietcong 
(National  Liberation  Front)  as  it  would  have 
been  for  the  British  to  announce  their  desire 
for  peace — but  negotiations  to  be  only  with 
the  French. 

We  need  every  voice  of  sanity.  Help  bring 
some  to  the  Halls  of  the  Senate— Join  Senator 
Gruening  who  speaks  with  such  a  clear  and 
brave  and  true  voice. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Elizabeth  Moos. 


Malibu,  Calif. 
Dear   Senator    Morse:    Thanks   for   your 
words  for  peace. 
Keep  it  up. 

Richard  M.  Powell. 


April  8,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  just  read  your 
"Senator  Morse  Reports"  and  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  valiant,  forthright 
stand  against  the  brutal  and  futile  war  in 
Vietnam  which  has  damaged  U.S.  reputation 
and  has  evoked  the  just  criticism  and  In- 
dignation of  heads  of  states,  churchmen, 
and  decent  people  here  and  the  many  coun- 
tries overseas. 

I  also  fully  support  your  bill  aiming  at  re- 
stricting military  aid  and  replacing  It  witn 
economic  aid  to  countries  developing  tneir 
free  institutions. 
Respectfully, 

K.  WEIGL. 


V  April  8, 1965. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  praise 
you  for  your  stand  on  the  southeast  Asia 
situation.  Are  we  going  to  have  a  truce,  like 
in  Korea,  and  keep  U.S.  troops  there  Indefi- 
nitely? 

Harry  Truman  called  the  Korean  war  a 
police  action,  but  if  Margaret  Truman  had 
been  2d  Lt.  Harry  Truman,  Jr.,  and  in  the 
Army  in  Korea  in  1950,  I'll  bet  it  would  have 
been  declared  a  war. 

I  had  command  of  an  ammunition  ship  In 
1950-51  delivering  bombs  to  the  aircraft  car- 
riers at  sea  and  we  worked  long  and  hard. 
but  after  October  24,  1950,  and  we  saw  that 
Harry  Truman  would  not  let  us  win  the  war, 
I  could  no  longer  tell  my  crew  that  we  should 
be  there. 

Will  we  ever  get  our  troops  out  of  Korea 
or  do  we  keep  supporting  a  corrupt,  un- 
stable government  there  forever  at  over  a 
million  dollars  a  day? 

And  now  the  President  proposes  to  give  a 
billion  dollars  to  southeast  Asia.  For  what? 
To  support  more  corrupt  politicians  there. 

We  should  not  allow  any  more  American 
lives  to  be  lost  in  Vietnam  or  in  southeast 
Asia.  Maybe  it  would  stop  If  we  gave  each 
widow  of  an  American  who  lost  his  life  there 
a  million  dollars — better  that  than  for  for- 
eign aid.  We  cannot  buy  respect  or  loyalty — 
ask  Sukarno. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  W.  Graybill, 
U.S.Navy  {retired). 


[From  Time  magazine,  Mar.  19.  1965] 
Columnists — If  Gold  water  Had  Won 

How  would  the  United  States  have  fared  If 
Barry  Goldwater  had  been  elected  President? 
"The  mind  boggles  to  think  of  it,"  mused 
Columnist  Art  Buchwald  last  week  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Nonetheless, 
Buchwald  did  his  deadpan  best  to  guess  how 
things  really  would  have  turned  out  under 
Goldwater.  To  begin  with,  he  wrote,  "the 
Vletcong  would  have  blown  up  an  American 
barracks.  Goldwater  would  Immediately 
call  for  a  strike  on  military  bases  in  North 
Vietnam  and  announce  a  'new  tit-for-tat 
policy.'  Democrats  would  make  speeches  that 
Goldwater  was  'trigger  happy'  and  was  trying 
to  get  us  into  a  war  with  Red  China. 

"But  Goldwater  would  Ignore  the  criticism 
and  continue  the  raids,  using  not  only  Air 
Force  bombers,  but  also  jets  from  the  U.S. 
Fleet.  As  time  went  on,  he  would  explain 
that,  instead  of  a  'tit-for-tat'  policy,  we  now 
intended  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  in  order  to 
let  Hanoi  know  that  they  could  not  support 
the  Vletcong  without  expecting  retaliation. 

"Senators  would  call  for  some  sort  of  nego- 
tiations. But  Goldwater,  with  his  lack  of 
restraint,  would  retort  that  there  is  nothing 
to  negotiate  and  we  would  only  be  selling 
out  southeast  Asia  If  we  sat  down  at  a  table 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red  China. 
Instead,  he  would  recklessly  announce  that 
he  was  sending  In  a  battalion  of  Marines 
with  Hawk  missiles  to  protect  our  airfields. 
His  critics  would  claim  he  was  escalating  the 
war,  but  Goldwater  would  deny  it.  Instead 
he  would  bomb  supply  routes  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

"To  explain  these  defii>erate  actions.  Gold- 
water  would  have  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partments produce  a  'white  paper'  Jxistlfy- 
Ing  the  attacks  and  proving  that  Hanoi  was 
responsible  for  the  revolution  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

Of  course,  wrote  Buchwald,  Democrats 
would  hotly  Insist  they  had  known  all  along 
that  Goldwater  would  plunge  the  United 
States  into  a  war.  Republicans  would  argue 
that  Goldwater  had  no  choice,  that  anyway 
he  had  merely  Inherited  the  Vietnam  mess 
from  the  Democrats.  "It  all  seems  far- 
fetched," allowed  Buchwald,  "and  I  may  have 
let  my  Imagination  run  away  with  Itself,  be- 
cause even  Barry  Goldwater  wouldn't  have 


gone  so  far.  But  fortunately,  with  President 
Johnson  at  the  helm,  we  don't  even  have  to 
think  about  It."        

[From  the  Saturday  Review,  Feb.  27,  1965] 
Vietnam  and  the  American  Conscience 
Vietnam  is  profovmdly  complex,  but  it  Is 
not  so  complex  as  to  defeat  the  American 
intelligence  or  disable  the  American  con- 
science. Some  facts  and  Implications  are 
clear,  no  matter  how  murky  the  general 
situation. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
today  does  not  have  the  backing  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  In  whose  name  it  went  into 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place  and  whom  It  is 
seeking  to  save  today.  The  U.S.  military 
forces  have  had  to  cope  not  just  with  secret 
agents  from  North  Vietnam  but  with  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  populace  as  a 
whole.  In  briefings  of  new  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel, the  point  Is  stressed  that  most  Viet- 
namese are  either  sympathizers  with  or  secret 
members  of  the  Vletcong.  The  retaliatory 
bombings  by  the  United  States  of  North 
Vietnam  targets  do  not  meet  the  problem 
represented  by  Internal  opposition  within 
South  Vietnam  Itself. 

The  second  fact  is  that  most  of  the  mili- 
tary equipment  used  against  American  and 
South  Vietnam  military  forces  has  come 
neither  from  Communist  China  nor  North 
Vietnam  but  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  talk  about  bombing  supply  lines 
from  North  Vietnam  as  a  means  of  shutting 
off  the  fiow.  According  to  some  estimates, 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  military  equipment 
used  by  the  Vietcong  originates  In  the  United 
States.  In  largest  part,  it  is  either  captxired 
by  the  Vietcong  or  turned  over  by  supposedly 
loyal  South  Vietnamese.  No  one  knows  how 
much  of  the  equipment  finds  its  way  to 
Communist  China.  A  Chinese  official  inter- 
viewed in  Peiping  several  months  ago  said 
he  was  almost  reluctant  to  see  the  Americans 
leave;  they  had  contributed  so  heavily  to  the 
Chinese  arsenal. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  legal  justifi- 
cation Invoked  by  the  United  States  for  its 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  long  since  been 
nullified.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1954  Ge- 
neva agreement,  all  foreign  forces  and  mili- 
tary equipment  were  to  stay  out  of  Indo- 
china. The  United  States  came  with  mili- 
tary force  into  Indochina,  most  notably  in 
Laos,  South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  declar- 
ing it  had  done  so  at  the  request  of  the 
Governments  involved,  which  was  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty.  But  nothing  in  the 
treaty  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to 
finance  revolutionary  movements  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  undercover  subversion.  (In  Laos 
in  1960  and  1961,  the  United  States  financed 
and  equipped  the  effort  of  General  Phoumi 
Nosavan  to  overthrow  the  only  elected  gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  Laos.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  continued  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  loyalist  forces  and  to  furnish 
their  supplies.  Thus  the  United  States  was 
in  the  astonishing  position  of  underwriting 
both  sides  of  a  civil  war.  Eventually,  the 
situation  was  restored  to  its  prerevolution- 
ary  status,  but  only  after  many  thousands 
of  civilians  were  killed  or  became  homeless.) 
In  South  Vietnam,  the  Inability  of  the 
Diem  government  to  maintain  the  support 
of  its  own  people  constituted  a  severe  drag 
on  the  war  effort.  Eventually,  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  and  the  Premier  as- 
sassinated. Later,  Frederick  E.  Nolting,  Jr., 
former  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  said 
the  United  States  has  been  directly  involved 
in  the  antigovernment  plot.  Whether  Pre- 
mier Diem  was  or  was  not  authoritarian  and 
backward  is  beside  the  point;  the  American 
people  have  never  given  their  Government  a 
warrant  to  engage  In  subversion  or  murder. 
Since  Diem,  regimes  In  South  Vietnam  have 
come  and  gone;  which  of  them  has  enjoyed 
genuine  legitimacy  it  Is  difficult  to  say.  In 
any   case,   what  is  the  legal   basis  for  our 


presence  now?  Our  presence  was  requested 
by  a  government  no  longer  in  existence,  and 
one  that  our  own  ex-Ambassador  said  we 
helped  to  overthrow. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam in  particular  and  Asia  In  general  has 
not  been  of  a  piece.  Basically,  an  Imjxirtant 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  from 
coming  together  in  a  unified  and  massive 
Ideological  and  military  coalition.  But  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  producing  exactly  the 
effect  we  seek  to  avoid.  Nothing  that  has 
happened  since  the  original  rupture  between 
the  two  major  Communist  powers  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  together  again  than  recent 
American  actions  in  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nist Chinese  have  long  argued  that  the  Rus- 
sian idea  of  coexistence  was  an  anti-Marxist 
and  antihlstorical  notion  that  could  only 
be  advanced  by  naive  sentimentalists.  They 
claim  war  is  Inevitable  because  of  the  natxire 
of  capitalism.  As  evidence,  they  assert  that 
the  United  States,  despite  its  claim  that  It 
sought  only  to  promote  the  Internal  stability 
of  Indochina,  was  actually  pursuing  a  war 
against  Asian  peoples  as  an  extension  of  the 
very  imperialism  Asians  had  fought  so  hard 
to  expel.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  no  less 
concerned  than  the  United  States  about 
Chinese  expansion  throughout  Asia,  also  has 
to  be  concerned  about  Its  standing  In  the 
world  Communist  community.  It  cannot 
allow  Itself  to  appear  Indifferent  to  military 
action  involving  a  member  of  that  communi- 
ty. Any  expansion  of  the  war  by  the  United 
States  into  North  Vietnam  would  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Identify  Itself  with  North 
Vietnam  and  thus  with  China. 


Redlands,  Calif., 

April  5,  1965. 
To  the  Right  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  the  enclosed 
clippings  might  be  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Yowr  remarks  on  our  foreign  policy  are 
always  a  great  satisfaction  to  me. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Sargent. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  For  what  my  sup- 
port is  worth,  I  give  it  to  you  with  great 
gratitude  and  encourage  your  courageous 
campaign  for  an  intelligent  approach  to  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

You  and  Senator  Gruening  are  worth  the 
other  98  Senators  combined. 

Please  continue  and  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough. 

P.   Johnson. 

Rutland,  Vt., 

April  9.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne   Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  war.  This  means 
that  the  President  has  not  got  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

Therefore,  in  South  Vietnam  the  United 
States  is  carrying  on  an  unconstitutional 
war. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  refuse  to  appro- 
priate any  money  for  this  undeclared  war 
or  for  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam.  And. 
I  suggest  that  Congress  refuse  to  confirm 
presidential  appointments  to  men  who  will 
not  do  everything  In  their  power  to  stop  this 
undeclared  war. 

Moreover,  neither  the  people  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want 
the  U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 
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Furthermore,  the  cost  of  this  undeclared 
war  and  aid  to  South  Vietnam  deprive  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  their  tax 
money  which  they  would  either  like  to  keep 
themselves  or  have  spent  for  local  improve- 
ment and  public  benefit.  The  city  of  Rut- 
land needs  better  schools,  better  roads,  more 
sewers,  and  new  sidewalks. 
Yours  truly. 

Irving  H.   Reynolds. 


Upland,  Calif., 

April  5.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  of  your  stand  on  the 
issues  involved  In  our  current  Vietnam 
policy.  I  feel  that  a  sane  appraisal  of  our 
moral  obligations  Is  very  much  In  order  be- 
fore we  are  pvished  into  a  situation  where 
our  national  destiny  is  imperiled  by  reac- 
tions of  fear  and  irrational  anger.  Please 
keep  us  out  of  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam. 
Yours  truly, 

Gregory  H.  Reisner. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1965] 
Wrong  Vietnam  Policy 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  seeking  to  establish  peace  in  southeast 
Asia.  President  Johnson  has  placed  himself 
under  a  severe  handicap  by  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  the  same  men  who  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  continue  the  Eisenhower- 
Dulles  policy  of  unilateral  military  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam,  Instead  of — as  in  Laos — 
seeking  to  implement  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954. 

The  more  this  Inten-entionlst  policy  has 
failed,  the  more  its  sponsors  Insist  upon  try- 
ing to  redeem  failure  by  ever  deeper,  more 
dangerous  and  more  reckless  commitment  of 
United  States  prestige  and  power. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  policy  urged 
upon  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  has 
failed  and  will  continue  to  fall  if  carried 
further.  When  a  policy  has  shown  itself  In- 
capable of  achieving  its  ends,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  And  when  Presidential  ad- 
visers who  have  sponsored  a  bankrupt  policy 
refuse  to  recognize  the  need  for  changing 
course.  It  is  time  for  the  President  to  seek 
other  advice. 

economic  cooperation 

To  the  outside  observer  it  appears  that 
President  Johnson  is  about  the  only  "dove" 
among  the  present  policymakers.  He  alone 
has  spoken,  vaguely  to  be  sure,  of  the  kind 
of  economic  cooperation  with  all  of  south- 
east Asia  which  might  bring  the  warring 
factions  to  the  conference  table. 

Surely  there  are  in  Washington  men  able 
and  willing  to  help  the  President  formulate  . 
a  clear-cut  policy  for  peace;  Walter  Llpp- 
man's  recent  articles  are  an  outstanding 
example,  and  there  are  plenty  of  leaders  in 
the  world  who  stand  ready  to  help  end  an 
Ill-advised  adventure  that  more  and  more 
threatens  world  peace  and,  with  It,  the  Presl- 
dents  noble  hope  of  establishing  in  the 
Great  American  Society  an  example  of  what 
all  men  everywhere  may  hope  eventually  to 
achieve. 

James  P.  Warfubo, 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

WCRB, 
Boston.  Mass., 

April  8,  1965. 
Dear  Senator:  Please  try  to  seek  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Vietnam  and  not  spread 
the  war. 

Sincerely, 

Theodore    Jones,   President. 

Dear  Sir:  I  share  your  misgivings  about 
the  Johns  Hopkins  speech.    Indeed  It  seems 


to  me  that  this  might  as  easily  be  an  at- 
tempt to  quiet  student  opposition  on  cam- 
puses, liberal  and  church  opposition  and  to 
lull  the  consciences  of  those  abroad  and  at 
home,  while  the  aggressive  war  is  continued 
or  expanded.  L.B.J.'s  "sons"  are  not  dying — 
his  daughters  are  safe  and  I  dare  say  if  Mc- 
Namara  and  Bundy  have  them,  they  are  safe, 
too.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  not 
allowed  to  decide — and  it  is  an  evil  thing  we 
do  to  forbid  people  the  right  to  be  free  of 
foreign  troops  and  intervention,  and  to  take 
sides  in  a  civil  war,  too,  when  it  Is  interven- 
tion. The  "aid"  may  be  a  way  of  purchas- 
ing the  right  to  dissent  from  our  policies 
from  other  people  by  propping  up  more 
puppets.  I  do  not  want  to  feather  the  beds 
of  Diems  on  the  Riviera,  with  our  tax  dol- 
lars. To  help  the  people,  yes — but  not  to 
corrupt  a  people. 

You  are  a  brave  and  wise  man. 
Thank  you. 

H.  Martin. 

Silver  Spring.  Md., 

April  12.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  President  Johnson  is  waging  a  war 
against  North  Vietnam  beyond  any  power 
Siven  him  by  the  Constitution  or  any  Fed- 
eral law.  Would  you  help  me  to  commence 
an  action  of  mandamus  through  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  stay  his  hand  in  North 
Vietnam? 

Very  truly  yours,  { 

Arthur  A.  Levine. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

April  It,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DE.4R  Senator  Morse  :  A  short  note  of  sup- 
port for  your  stand  on  the  present  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam,  and  encouragement  for  your  con- 
tinued vigorous  protests  of  the  administra- 
tion's policies  there. 

I  shan't  bore  you  with  the  reasons  I  find 
present  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam  most  shock- 
ing, and  quite  frightening;  they  do  coincide 
in  general  with  your  own  views  as  elaborated 
last  month  at  Harvard  University,  however. 

What  disturbs  me  most,  though,  is  the  al- 
most unanimous  accedence  of  your  col- 
leagues in  Coq^ress  with  the  President's 
rather  bellicose  polloy  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
and  shall  continue  to  hammer  away  at  my 
own  Representatives  ^n  the  subject.  Poor 
fellows,  they  are  not  blessed  with  such  short 
letters. 

Best  wishes. 

Most  sincerely, 

Gerald  Pacholke. 

PlTTSBTTRGH,  Pa., 

April  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  reference  to  your  recent  statements  re- 
garding our  so-called  advisory  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  our  action  in  Vietnam  is  a  de- 
plorable situation  and  can  only  result  In 
involving  us  in  a  major  war  in  Asia.  I  be- 
lieve Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  warned  our 
leaders  about  involving  our  country  in  a  land 
war  in  Asia  shortly  before  his  death.  Who 
are  we  to  intrude  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  country?  The  enclosed  newspaper  clip- 
pings pretty  well  sum  it  up.  All  of  the  smart 
talk  by  President  Johnson,  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  and  General  Taylor  won't  brush 
these  facts  away. 

Herewith  are  some  of  the  things  I  believe 
has  led  this  country  into  our  prese.it  situ- 
ation. 


1.  The  CIA  and  their  meddling  In  the  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.  Why  is  this  agency 
not  responsible  to  our  Senate  and  Congress? 
They  have  assumed  an  all-powerful  position 
wherein  they  could  involve  us  in  a  cata- 
strophic war. 

2.  Has  the  country  been  taken  over  by  the 
military  and  is  our  civil  government  power 
less  to  exercise  control  over  this  group? 

3.  Has  the  Federal  Government,  along  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  overstepped  their  pow- 
ers in  respect  to  States'  rights?  What  is 
being  done  about  the  enforcement  of  laws 
for  all  groups  in  our  society?  Or  do  we  only 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land  for  some  pressure 
group  and  turn  our  back  when  others  break 
the  law? 

As  I  am  one  of  the  25  million  disappointed 
voters  in  the  recent  presidential  election,  I 
decided  to  write  you  as  you  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  few  responsible  leaders  left  in  our 
great  land.  Since  both  of  our  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  support  the  administration  In 
the  Vietnam  war,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  write  them.  Who  is  trigger  happy 
now? 

Being  the  parent  of  a  son  who  was  shipped 
off  to  Korea  in  1950,  at  the  age  of  19  years, 
with  little  or  no  training,  to  spend  almost  2 
years  in  that  hole,  for  what?  I  do  not  want 
to  see  this  country  go  down  the  drain  again 
In  such  a  war. 

Thanking  you  for  any  consideration  you 
may  give  to  my  views. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  T.  McGuiRE. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Mar.  26, 

1965] 

Reason  Gassed  Out 

(By  Richard  Stames) 

Washington. — The  Bamboozle  Curtain  be- 
hind which  the  United  States  is  waging  un- 
declared war  against  North  Vietnam  has 
parted  ever  so  slightly  and  revealed  some 
desperately  ugly  circumstances. 

The  vital  point  has  been  lost  in  the  con- 
troversy that  has  raged  since  disclosure  that 
nonlethal  disabling  gas  had  been  used 
against  Communist  guerrilla  forces. 

Apart  from  professional  Communist 
propagandists  no  one  contends  the  gas  is 
analogous  to  chemical-biological-radiologi- 
cal weapons  banned  by  the  Washington  Dis- 
armament Treaty  of  1921-22  or  the  Geneva 
Treaty  of  1925. 

But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  point,  the 
point  Is  that  world  reaction  to  the  use  of 
any  sort  of  chemical  warfare  agent — but  par- 
ticularly gas — could  have  been  expected  by 
any  but  the  most  desperate  bitter-end  pro- 
fessional soldiers  trying  to  stave  off  defeat. 

Failure  of  the  U.S.  military  technology 
to  defeat  the  Vietcong  is  a  doleful  fact  that 
In  the  military  mind  transcends  any  ideo- 
logical consideration. 

The  most  cogent  argument  on  behalf  of 
continuing  the  fight  in  Vietnam  is  that 
defeat  there  would  lead  only  to  repetition  in 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines. 

Thus  the  ultimate  conclusion  is  the  same: 
Defeat  in  southeast  Asia  is  inadmissible;  at 
whatever  cost,  the  war  mtist  be  "won." 

This  has  led  to  desperate  adventurism 
such  as  the  use  of  gas  more  poisonous  to 
American  repute  than  to  the  foe,  and  to  a 
news  blackout  as  rigid  as  any  of  World  War 
n.  The  American  people  are  being  denied 
the  information  they  need  to  reach  mature 
democratic  decision  or  upon  which  to  base 
outspoken  protest. 

The  United  States  has  been  using  horror 
weapons  in  Vietnam  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning. Napalm  is  a  far  more  savage  In- 
strument of  war  than  nonlethal  toxic  gas, 
but  strangely  enough  It  has  excited  little 
protest.  Worse  even  than  napalm  is  whlt« 
phosphorous — and  proxy-American  use  of 
that  dreadful  chemical  passed  almost  un- 
noticed early  this  month. 
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Projectiles  or  bombs  filled  with  white 
phosphorous  would  win  most  professional 
soldiers'  votes  as  the  most  barbarous  weapon 
of  modern  war — not  excepting  lethal  gas. 
White  phosphorous  shells  explode  in  a  hell- 
fire  that  clings  to  whatever  it  strikes,  and 
which  cannot  be  extinguished. 

Use  of  these  devices  is  a  true  measure  of 
how  far  we  have  gone  in  Vietnam.  Even  the 
use  of  nonlethal  gas  lets  down  bars  that 
have  been  painfully  erected  over  centuries 
of  human  travail. 

Napalm  and  white  phosphorous  are 
ghastly;  so,  indeed,  are  hand-held  weapons 
of  such  tremendous  muzzle  velocity  that 
men  are  no  longer  wounded  by  them,  they 
are  dismembered. 

Madness  has  replaced  reason  in  Vietnam, 
and  desperation  has  become  the  rationale 
for  all  manner  of  savagery.  That  is  the  real 
lesson  that  the  use  of  gas  has  brought  with 
it.  

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press  Mar.  28, 
1965) 
Most  Powerful  Rocket 

Washington,  March  27. — World's  newest, 
most  powerful  rocket  will  be  flight  tested  in 
Jiuie  by  the  Air  Force. 

It's  the  Titan  3-C.  It  will  generate 
2,970,000  pounds  of  thrust — more  than  five 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  Tltan-2,  which 
launched   Grissom   and   Young  Tuesday. 

June  test  will  be  first  of  12  designed  to 
perfect  Titan  3-C  for  operational  use  by 
July  1, 1966. 

Air  Force  will  use  It  to  orbit  an  experi- 
mental manned  space  station  late  in  1967 
or  1968;  will  rehearse  with  a  dummy  in  1966. 

Titan  3-C  will  take  the  space  heavyweight 
title  from  NASA's  Saturn  1  rocket  which 
generates  1,590,000  pounds  of  thrust.  Big- 
gest rocket  launcher  Russians  have  dis- 
played is  estimated  to  have  1,433,000  pounds. 

Core  of  Titan  3-C  will  be  a  Titan  2  rocket. 
It  will  have  two  giant  solid-fueled  stages 
strapped  to  its  sides,  and  on  top  will  be  a 
twin  engine  which  can  be  fired  three  times 
in  space  for   orbit-switching   maneuvers. 

It  will  be  used  as  a  space  truck  by  the 
Air  Force  for  future  military  missions.  In 
one  of  its  tests — next  February — Air  Force 
will  try  orbiting  eight  specially  geared  mili- 
tary communications  satellites  in  one  shot. 

Titan  3-C  probably  will  remain  world's  big- 
gest "thruster"  until  NASA  develops  Saturn 
5.  That  one  will  generate  8,700,000  pounds 
of  push — enough  to  propel  a  45-ton,  three- 
man  spaceship  to  the  moon. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has 
compiled  list  of  banks,  insurance  firms,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  that  are 
Negro  controlled;  will  encourage  them  to 
Invest  in  urban  renewal  or  other  federally 
sponsored  construction. 

Combined  assets  of  firms  on  the  list  Is  $775 
million,  with  $298  million  in  Southern 
State  firms — that  already  have  $86  million 
in  Government-insured  mortgages.  Now 
under  consideration  are  a  17-story  office 
building  for  Negro-ccntrolled  Atlanta  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  an  8-acre  shopping  cen- 
ter in  Mobile  to  be  built  by  Negro  investors 
for  Negro  shops. 

White  Citizens  Council  in  Selma  is  using 
radio  time  to  urge  white  persons  to  shop 
there  instead  of  going  to  Montgomery.  It's 
an  effort  to  counteract  the  Negro  boycott  of 
Selma  stores. 

Voice  on  the  air  is  not  Identified,  but  res- 
idents say  it's  one  of  Sheriff  Clark's  posse- 
men. 

Note. — When  President  Johnson  briefed  42 
governors  this  week  he  indicated  his  concern 
that  Red  China  may  send  350,000  troops  Into 
Vietnam;  said  negotiations  are  out  of  the 
question  since  there's  no  one  to  negotiate 
With. 

Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor  will  recom- 
mend increased  pressure  on  Hanoi  when  he 
reports  to  President  Johnson  next  week. 


He  will  urge  more  air  strikes  with  more 
planes  carrying  heavier  bomb  loads,  aimed  at 
military,  then  industrial  targets. 

And  he  may  urge  that  we  hit  targets  north 
of  Hanoi,  including  bridges  leading  to  China, 
If  Chinese  Communist  troops  mass  near  the 
border. 

Taylor  will  report  that  South  Vietnam 
morale  is  up  and  U.S.  position  there  im- 
proved but  that  Hanoi  is  stepping  up  infiltra- 
tion of  small  regular  army  units  and  Viet- 
cong is  making  a  major  effort  to  cut  South 
Vietnam  in  two.  (He  doesn't  think  they  can 
do  it  with  present  forces.) 

Partial  blockade  of  Tonkin  Gulf  is  still 
under  study.  Carrier  Jets  will  continue  to 
be  used  for  raids  and  ships  will  bombard 
North  Viet  coastal  Installations. 

More  U.S.  troops  are  not  needed  now,  Tay- 
lor will  say. 

Education  notes:  Wyoming,  holdout 
against  taking  Federal  school  funds,  has 
finally  passed  a  law  enabling  it  to  participate 
in  Natioanl  Defense  Education  Act.  New 
survey  of  Missouri  shows  it  has  at  least  10 
school  districts  operating  racially  segregated 
schools.  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  if  State  law  designates  teacher 
retirement  age,  local  school  boards  can't 
change  it.  Second-term  college  enrollment 
at  16  large  State  schools  shows  9.6  percent 
increase  over  last  spring,  5.3  percent  decrease 
from  last  fall  (due  to  midyear  graduations, 
dropouts,  and  fiunkouts.) 

President  Johnson  will  not  recommend  re- 
duction in  10  percent  auto  excise  tax.  Treas- 
ury estimates  tax  brings  In  $2  billion  in 
revenues.  And  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  budget 
message,  set  $1,750  million  limit  on  excise 
cuts  he  v.'ill  propose. 

But  Treasury  is  beginning  to  fear  Con- 
gress will  cut  the  auto  tax  anyway.  Pres- 
sure Is  building  up,  despite  record  auto  sales. 
Some  congressional  leaders  talk  about  cut- 
ting auto  tax  in  half — which  would  add  bil- 
lion to  overall  excise  reduction. 

Auto  manufactxirers  say  they'll  pass  on 
any  cut  to  buyers.  Reduction  to  5  percent 
tax  would  save  buyers  an  average  of  $100. 

Also,  Treasury  has  agreed  that  if  a  cut  Is 
passed  by  Congress,  it  may  be  retroactive 
to  date  the  bill  goes  to  Capitol  Hill.  Aim  is 
to  prevent  any  slump  In  auto  sales  while 
customers  wait  for  taxes  to  drop. 

Administration  proposals  are  expected  in 
about  a  month.  They're  likely  to  ask  repeal 
of  excise  on  furs.  Jewelry,  toilet  articles, 
leather  goods,  and  other  luxuries. 

There's  a  chance  Alabama  may  share  its 
Governor  Wallace  with  the  Nation  after 
1966. 

State  constitution  keeps  him  from  running 
again  for  Governor;  also  has  a  ban  on  run- 
ning for  any  other  office,  Including  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, until  he  has  been  in  private  life  a  year. 

If  he  wants  to  run  for  Governor  again,  he 
may  try  to  have  State  constitution  amended, 
but  is  likely  to  run  Into  a  filibuster  in  his 
legislature.  But  he  may  not  have  to  go  this 
route  if  he  decides  to  run  for  the  Senate — 
Alabama  attorney  general  thinks  the  Ala- 
bama restriction  is  unconstitutional. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Press,  Apr.  11. 
1965] 
^  My  Turn 

(By  John  O'Hara) 

It  was  a  frightening  picture  that  has 
stayed  with  me,  and  I  am  not  one  to  use 
that  word,  frightening,  every  day. 

The  taxi  drivers  of  New  York  City  for 
years  had  refused  to  be  organized  into  a 
union.  Back  in  1934,  for  instance,  the 
drivers  had  to  fight  the  goons  who  over- 
turned their  cabs  and  beat  them  up,  but 
the  hackles  remained  unorganized.  So  it 
has  remained  until  this  year,  and  the  pro- 
fessional unionists  did  not  like  that. 

There  are  only  11,000  cabs  in  the  city, 
but   they  are  public  conveyances  and   the 


public  had  a  constant  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  In  all  these  years,  the  organizers  had 
been  unable  to  compel  the  hackles  to  Join 
up.  From  the  professional  unionists'  point 
of  view,  that  was  a  disgrace,  and  It  could  not 
continue. 

So  this  year  the  unionists  went  all  out. 
Although  there  had  Just  been  a  fare  in- 
crease, that  made  no  difference.  They  began 
working  on  the  hackies  early  in  the  winter, 
finally  calling  a  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  which  was  attended  by  several 
thousand  hackies. 

To  make  sure  the  meeting  would  be  at- 
tended, the  unionists  announced  that  the 
hacks  were  not  to  roll  that  day.  Some  did. 
and  their  tires  were  spiked,  windshields 
smashed,  some  members  of  the  public  and 
some  hackles  got  hurt.  At  meeting  time 
the  hacks  were  not  rolling. 

The  head  of  the  electrical  workers'  union 
said  It  did  not  matter  if  some  people  got 
hurt.  What  mattered  was  that  the  hackies 
had  to  come  Into  the  union. 

politicians  need  big  labor 

The  head  of  the  garment  workers  screamed 
and  waved  his  arms  and  said  his  union  had 
180,000  members  who  would  support  the 
hackies,  and  he  emphasized  the  word  finan- 
cially. The  mayor  of  New  York,  who  will 
run  for  reelection  this  year,  sat  there  with 
the  head  of  the  electrical  workers  and  the 
head  of  the  garment  workers,  and  thereby 
gave   quasi-official   support  to  the  takeover. 

Tlie  mayor  is  not  personally  popular  with 
the  hackies,  but  the  garment  workers  and 
the  electricians  are  big  unions  and  he  needs 
them. 

You  looked  down  at  the  first  few  rows 
in  the  audience,  and  you  saw  the  new  breed 
of  professional  unionists,  who  obviously  had 
never  driven  hacks  for  a  living.  And  Inter- 
spersed among  them  were  the  union  tumul- 
ers. 

A  tumuler  is  a  cheerleader,  a  master  of 
ceremonies.  It  Is  a  Yiddish  word  that  used 
to  be  applied  to  the  entertainment  directors 
at  the  summer  hotels  in  the  Catskllls. 
Danny  Kaye,  for  instance,  started  out  as  a 
tumuler.  But  Willkle  had  his  tumulers  at 
the  Republican  convention  in  1940;  Gold- 
water  had  them. 

The  meeting  ended,  and  the  unionists 
won.  After  all  those  embarrassing  years  of 
shame,  all  they  had  to  do  was  smash  a  few 
cab  windows,  injure  a  few  citizens,  spike  a 
few  tires,  and  get  some  big  union  leaders  and 
Wagner  of  city  hall  on  a  platform,  and  the 
hackles  succumbed. 

You  can  buy  beer  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  but  this  was  not  even  a  beer-hall 
putsch. 

Well,  not  quite.  But  it's  the  way  you  get 
your  message  across  if  you  want  to  organize 
the  recalcitrant.  Some  violence,  a  large 
quantity  of  Inconvenience  to  the  public,  the 
promise  of  financial  support  by  big  labor, 
and  the  active  cooperation  of  compliant 
politicians. 

the  new  face  of  fascism 
A  few  days  later  Martin  Luther  King  de- 
manded a  total  economic  boycott  of  Alabama 
industry,  and  did  he  not  state  that  he  would 
enlist  the  support  of  the  unionists?  Had  he 
not  already  been  photographed  with  another 
Detroit  boy,  Walter  Reuther?  Had  not  var- 
ious Governors  sent  their  representatives  to 
Selma? 

The  naive,  the  outraged,  the  victimized,  the 
men  and  women  who  loathe  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  seem  to  Join  with  the  exhibitionists,  the 
subverters.  the  sinister,  and  decent  indigna- 
tion reinforces  the  new  fascism. 

We  are  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  for 
the  new  fascism,  which  will  not  be  called 
fascism  and  will  not  be  identifiable  by  swas- 
tika armbands.  The  Hltler-MussoUnl  kind 
began  in  beer  halls  and  in  marches,  among 
the  middle  class  people  who  were  more  or 
less  committed  to  some  form  of  socialism. 
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We  saw  what  happened  to  them,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  process.  The  word 
"socialist"  remains  in  the  official  title  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  where  fascism  seems  to  flourish. 
The  socialism  which  Elsenhower  saw  creep- 
ing Into  our  system  of  government  Is  now 
Inherent  to  it  (with  some  help  from  Eisen- 
hower himself) . 

The  latent  evil  In  goodness  Is  not  always 
apparent.    Cancer  Is  the  life  force  gone  wild. 


April  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  De.<kr  Senator  Morse:  We  hereby  ex- 
press our  wholehearted  endorsement  of  your 
enlightened  stand  on  Vietnam.  It  takes 
political  courage  to  consistently  express  views 
that  most  Americans  unfortunately,  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  accept.  You  have  gained 
however,  the  eternal  gratitude  of  many 
among  us  who  wish  to  see  restored,  the 
image  of  America  as  a  nation  dedicated  to 
the  free  expression  and  self-determination  of 
peoples,  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Joseph  Sparacino. 

Diane  Sparacino. 

Edith  Gitto. 

Pete  Grrro. 


Swarthmore  College. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  just  seen  yoxir 
flJm  (made  at  Yale)  at  a  teach-in  at 
Swarthmore,  and  to  make  a  long  letter 
short:  Keep  it  up.  It  must  seem  kind  of 
lonely  at  times  to  be  one  voice,  but  you  are 
not  alone,  and  we  hear  you.  I,  and  many 
others,  will  be  in  Washington  to  protest  our 
position  In  Vietnam,  but  what  we  really 
need  Is  your  voice. 

Thank  you. 

Larry  Ornstein. 


First  Methodist  Church, 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  April  12, 1966. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  strongly  endorse 
your  Initiative  for  peace  made  to  your  ad- 
dress on  April  7th  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Both  your  offer  of  "unconditional  discus- 
sion" and  the  proposal  of  massive  aid  to 
Southeast  Asia  were  most  helpful  and  com- 
mendable. 

I  know  that  you  are  faced  with  many  grave 
decisions  concerning  Vietnam  and  sense 
many  conflicting  pressures,  but  I  respectfully 
urge  you  to  make  every  possible  step  to  lessen 
the  likllhood  of  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween mainland  China  and  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  suggestion  that  the  air  strikes 
be  called  off  since  they  appear  only  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  are  likely  to  drive  them  further 
toward  their  Chinese  and  Russian  allies. 

I  heartily  support  every  effort  toward  peace 
and  reconciliation  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely. 

Neal  F.  Fisher. 

Copies : 

The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

The  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 

The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening. 

The  Honorable  George  McGovern. 

MiLWAtTKEE.  Wis., 
April  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washiuirton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  on  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.    You  seem  to  be  "'the  voice  of  one 


crying  out  In  the  wilderness  and  I  for  one 
hope  you  will  continue  to  "cry  out". 
Most  sincerely, 

Gertrude  Gobel. 

New  Castle,  Del., 

April  10,  1965. 
UjS.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Office  of  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Morse:  Knowing  that  you 
are  interested  in  seeking  negotiations  to 
quickly  end  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
asking  you  to  do  all  you  can  by  vigorous  ef- 
forts for  negotiated  peace,  to  end  this  war. 
This  conflict  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  all  our  security  and.  If  continued,  the  de- 
struction of  all  we  hold  dear,  and  our  little 
ones. 

There  should  be  a  pause  In  the  air  attacks 
of  our  country  on  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
not  to  Invade  the  territory  Involving  China. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake.  Our  President  voices 
hope  and  words  for  peace  efforts,  but  the 
next  day,  papers  have  great  headlines  of  ad- 
ditional troops  landing,  planes,  and  heavy 
equipment  for  battle. 

This  Is  confusing  to  many  and  especially 
to  an  oriental  mind  who  would  think  we  do 
not  mean  what  we  say.  They  are  slower 
to  move  and  do  not  think  the  same  as  we  do. 
It  is  the  time  not  to  be  too  quick.  There 
must  be  a  pause  or  cease  fire,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  the  efforts  seeking  settlement  may  have 
a  chance.  Sometimes  we  must  be  still,  so 
God  can  have  the  chance  to  answer  the 
prayers  of  many  and  help. 

We  feel  that  the  United  Nations  must  play 
a  vital  role  in  bringing  about  a  settlement. 
The  pause  would  help  there  also. 

Through  the  help  of  the  United  Nations, 
many  think  that  we  should  have  a  contin- 
gent of  troops  together  with  those  from  other 
U.N.  nations — a  peace  force  to  see  that  fight- 
ing stops  and  to  police  the  area  of  conflict. 

This,  with  an  internationally  supported 
economic  and  social  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  many  think  desirable 
to  have  peace  established,  then  we  should 
leave  the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  is  the  land 
of  oriental  peoples. 

Protestant  clergymen  and  all  their  people 
ask  that  "vigorous  efforts  be  made  now  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  war."  May  God  help 
us  and  give  you  wisdom  to  help.  Kind  re- 
gards and  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.   E.    Calhoun   Farmer. 


East  Boston,  Mass., 

April  6, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  speech  against 
our  policy  In  Vietnam  might  have  been  made 
not  in  Athens,  Ohio,  but  over  2,000  years  ago 
in  Athens,  Greece,  before  Greece  ruined  it- 
self In  the  treacherotis  and  uncalled-for  ex- 
pedition in  Syracuse. 

The  people  are  again  misled  by  warmon- 
gers and  profiteers.  Their  good  sense  of  self- 
sacrlflce  and  patriotism  is  again  being  per- 
verted to  the  ruin  of  all  of  us. 

Thank  God  for  Wayne  Morse  and  a  hand- 
ful of  others.  I  hope  for  yourself  that  you 
have  the  highest  reward  of  every  honest 
man — that  you  could  look  back  through  your 
life  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
Your  sincere  admirer, 

Mn-TON  Heimlich. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

April  8, 1965. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Will  you  please  do 
what  you  can  to  get  us  out  of  this  inter- 
national mess  and  then  run  for  President  in 
1968? 

Ronald  Johnson. 


Inter-Office  Teletype, 

April  9, 1965. 
Dear  Sir:  Thank  God  for  brave  men  like 
you.     Please  continue  your  valiant  efforts  in 
regards  to  the  Vietnam  situation  In  the  face 
of  all  this  "sheep-like"  opposition. 
Respectfully, 

My  Brothers'  Keeper  , 

Mrs.  William  Gallie. 


Santa  Clara,  Calif., 

April  9, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  :  Just  a  note  to  tell  you  that 
my  wife,  my  friends,  and  I  think  you  are  a 
great  statesman.  Your  stand  against  our 
Government's  policy  in  Vietnam  takes  a  great 
deal  of  courage  and  we  applaud  you  for  it. 
Sincerely, 

D.  Lieberman,  M.D. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

March  31. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Prom  8  p.m.,  March 
24  to  8  a.m.,  March  25  an  all-night  teach-in 
to  protest  American  policy  in  Vietnam  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two 
hundred  and  fifteen  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  of  the  university  sponsored  the  12- 
hour  program  of  lectures  and  seminars  de- 
signed to  Inform  the  academic  and  local 
communities  on  Vietnam  and  the  nature  of 
the  war  which  is  taking  place  there,  and  to 
search  for  viable  peaceful  alternatives  to  our 
Government's  present  aggressive  course.  En- 
closed  Is  a  copy  of  a  petition  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  was  signed  by  768  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  program. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  broaden  our  local  action 
into  a  national  faculty-student  movement 
which  would  engage  the  active  participation 
of  academic  communities  throughout  the 
country  In  a  continuing  program  of  protest 
and  constructive  criticism.  Telegrams  of 
support  have  already  been  received  from  al- 
most 50  colleges  and  univM-sities  across  the 
Nation  with  assurances  that  several  have  al- 
ready scheduled  or  are  scheduling  teach-ins 
of  their  own.  Plans  also  are  now  being  made 
for  a  national  teach-in. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  continuing 
efforts  against  our  foolhardy  attempts  at  a 
military  solution  to  the  problems  of  south- 
east Asia.  We  will  continue  to  keep  you 
Informed  of  our  activities,  and  hope,  that  if 
you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how 
our  group  can  be  most  effective,  that  you 
will  send  them  on  to  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Gamson, 
Joel  Isaacson, 
(For    the    Faculty-Student    Committee 
To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam) . 


University  of  Michigan  All-Night  Protest 
Teach-in  on  the  War  in  Vietnam,  8  p.m. 
March  24  to  8  a.m.  March  25,  1965 
Mr.  President:  We,  members  of  the  facul- 
ty, staff,  and  student  body  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  citizens  of  the  local  com- 
munity,  have   Joined    together   for   an  all- 
night  protest  at  the  university  against  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  In 
Vietnam.     Our  protest  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  through 
the  night,  in  .search  of  nonmllitary  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  profoundly  concerned  about  your 
present  course  of  military  expansion,  and  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  bring  about  a  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict. We  call  upon  you  to  initiate  a  policy, 
not  of  Intenslfled  war  In  southeast  Asia,  but 
of  an  offensive  for  peace.  The  conferences 
and  negotiations  for  such  solutions  are  long 
and  hard,  but  we  urge  that  they  begin  now. 
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Let  us  begin  with  constructive  initiatives 
toward  a  cease-fire.  These  must  include  the 
cessation  of  our  unilateral  military  actions, 
including  the  bombing  missions  into  North 
Vietnam,  and  our  Introduction  of  grotesque 
weaponry,  such  as  the  nonlethal  gas  recent- 
ly tested.  It  must  also  Include  a  greater  re- 
spect for  the  safety  of  civilian  populations  In 
both  parts  of  Vietnam.  Nothing  short  of 
such  a  total  effort  to  effect  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam  will  lead  our  Nation 
back  upon  the  path  of  reason  and  morality 
from  which  we  have  so  dangerously  strayed. 

ENDicorr,  N.Y., 

April  1,1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Shnator  Morse:  This  letter  Is  long 
overdue:  Thank  you  for  myself  and  for 
dozens  of  my  acquaintances  for  the  very 
courageous  stand  you've  taken  on  the  Viet- 
nam mess.  Please  don't  ever  falter  In  your 
most  patriotic  fight  against  what  we  are 
doing  there.  1  recall  enough  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  (when  Dulles  walked  out 
in  a  huff)  to  know  that  our  policy  there  Is 
very  wrong.  The  only  people  around  here 
that  are  for  our  policy  In  Vietnam,  strangely 
enough,  are  those  who  supported  Goldwater. 

When  I  read  this  morning's  paper  about 
the  mass  defoliation  and  bvurnlng  out  of  a 
forest  there,  all  I  could  think  of  Is  that  Gold- 
water  Is  smiling  with  satisfaction.  I  am 
shocked,  sickened,  and  horrified  at  the 
napalm,  gassing,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter 
going  on  there.  It  defies  all  morals,  ethics, 
and  decency,  for  I  sincerely  believe  those 
people  in  South  Vietnam  are  fighting  a  civil 
war  In  which  we  have  no  business,  except  to 
help  bring  It  to  an  end. 

I've  written  President  Johnson  my  views 
and  also  enclosed  a  clipping  quoting  Pope 
Paul's  pleas  for  a  ceasefire  before  the  thing 
gets  out  of  hand. 

Thank  you  again  and  keep  up  the  good 
fight. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  Sfiboel. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

Apnl  1, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  endorse  100  percent  your 
position  in  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement 
for  the  Vietnam  war. 
Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Parrilla. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  1,  1965. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  grateful  that  we  have 
you  and  a  few  more  Senators  who  see  that 
the  only  way  out  of  this  horrible  war  Is 
negotiation.  So  many  people  here  and 
abroad  feel  that  this  is  a  senseless  war.  Why 
does  the  President  shut  his  ears?  Please 
keep  talking  peace.  Thank  you. 
Yours  truly, 

P.  Klingleoffer. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

April  1.1965. 
Dear  Senator:  Please  accept  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  on  your  courageous  speak- 
ing out  on  Vietnam.  We  in  the  peace  move- 
ment take  mxich  encouragement  from  your 
sensible  stand  that  we  have  no  business 
being  there  at  all.  We  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming involved  In  a  major  war. 

Alice  Hamburg. 


Bronx,  N.Y., 

March  31. 1965. 

Your  Honor  :  I  write  to  express  my  support 

for  your  opposition  to  our  present  policy  In 

Vietnam.    The  Instigators  of  this  policy  are 

probably  more  behind  the  scene  than  out 


in  the  open.  Your  colleagues  must  be  made 
aware  of  this  and  Induced  to  speak  up.  Are 
they  more  concerned  about  their  political 
future  than  the  potential  loss  of  millions  of 
lives? 

Sincerely, 

Emanxjel  Rosenbluth. 


Plainfield,  N  J., 

April  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Mohse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  one  of,  I  hope, 
millions  of  ungrateful  citizens  who  have  for 
many  years  admired  you  and  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  your  selfless  service  to  our  country 
without  ever  having  taken  a  few  minutes 
to  thank  you  for  It. 

I  want  to  extend  these  long  overdue  thanks 
to  you  now  and  to  encourage  you  to  con- 
tinue even  though  we  are  not  writing  to 
thank  you  and  must  seem  uninterested  and 
completely  apathetic. 

PartlculEirly  today  I  want  to  urge  you  to 
continue  your  strong  stand  against  our  mili- 
tary action  In  Vietnam.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  President 
about  this. 

My  sincere  thanks,  admiration,  and  all 
good  wishes  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Rita  Campbell. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  ask  for  an  Immediate  cease 
flre  in  Vietnam   and   immediate   use  of  U 
Thant's  formula  for  negotiations. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  T.  Schulman. 

Plainfield,  N.J., 

April  1, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  read  the  New  York 
Times  every  day.  I  read  "The  Reporter." 
I  listen  to  radio  and  television  discussions 
and  try  to  Inform  myself  as  well  as  possible 
on  the  reasons  for  our  war  In  Vietnam. 
Much  of  the  Information  heard  and  read  is 
contradictory  and  I  realize  that  you  have 
more  information  than  the  general  public, 
but  for  some  time  now  I  have  had  to  conclude 
that  we  are  grievously  wrong  In  taking  part 
In  the  Involved  politics  of  that  unhappy 
country. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  turn  from  this 
course  Immediately  and  negotiate.  I  fear 
we  are  wasting  men,  supplies,  and  money 
and  gaining  nothing  but  resentment  and  111 
will  toward  ourselves.  I  do  not  care  to  win 
a  war,  even  a  Justified  one,  which  this  one  Is 
not,  by  destroying  a  people's  food  supply 
and  shade  trees,  by  using  gas,  even  a  little 
bit  of  harmless  gas  and  by  making  little  chil- 
dren squeal  on  parents.  How  low  can  we 
sink?     Shame  on  us. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  discontinue  retalia- 
tory attacks  and  cease  flre  Immediately  and 
begin  negotiations  now  In  aplte  of  present 
unfavorable  conditions. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Miss  Rita  Campbell. 
(Copies    to    Senator    Clifford    Case.    Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  Williams,  Senator  Wayne 
L.  Morse.) 


White  Plains,  N.Y., 

March  31,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   We  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  you  and  support  your  position 
regarding    Immediate    negotiations    in    the 
Vietnam  war. 

Sincerely. 

Monroe  and  Jesse  Blumtveld. 


Middle  Village,  N.Y., 

April  1,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  deaths  that  re- 
sulted from  the  bombing  of  the  American 
Embassy  In  Vietnam  underscore  that  "We 
shouldn't  be  there  In  the  first  place." 

Neither  this  administration,  nor  any  other, 
has  given  we  American  people  a  Justification 
for  the  loss  of  American  life  in  this  area.  Our 
leaders  are  Ignoring  the  people's  opinion. 
They  are  responsible  for  our  men  being  killed 
and  for  risking  the  lives  of  all  of  us  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

This  Is  a  matter  for  the  U.N.  or  other 
responsible  International  body. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rene  A.  Reeves. 

(Copies  to  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Senators  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Jacob  Javits,  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Watnz 
Morse.) 

Little  Silver,  N.J., 

March  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  own  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  have  been  silent  on 
Vietnam.  I  write  to  thank  you  for  your 
criticism  of  the  present  policy.   • 

To  me.  It  looks  like  another  Korea^— or 
worse.  All  of  Indochina  would  not  be  worth 
It,  even  If  we  could  win  with  the  present 
strategy — which  seems  doubtful.  Even  the 
Pope  has  asked  for  peace,  and  nobody  Is 
more  concerned  about  communism  than  he 
is. 

But  you  know  all  of  this.  I  appreciate 
greatly  the  fact  that  some  few  courageous 
men  have  questioned.  The  great  mystery  to 
me  Is  why  so  many  are  silent  at  such  a 
critical  time. 

I  hope  you  can  persuade  others  of  your 
peers  to  represent  the  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion as  you  have. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Nichols. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

April  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Earlier  letters  from 
me  have  told  you  how  thankful  my  wife  and 
I  are  that  you  are  In  the  Senate,  working  for 
the  reign  of  reason  in  Vietnam.  I  am  send- 
ing with  this  note  a  copy  of  the  Churchman, 
on  page  3  of  which  there  is  a  letter  quoting 
a  Vietnam  petition  which  we  circulated  re- 
cently In  the  Philadelphia  Ethical  Society. 
Over  150  people  signed  It. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  an  open  letter 
to  Billy  Graham  which  we  are  preparing. 
How  we  shall  manage  to  get  It  published  I  do 
not  yet  know.  If  Billy  Graham  got  con- 
verted by  It  he  could  really  help  In  preserv- 
ing the  world.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best — 
and  keep  the  peace  powder  dry — If  It  is 
proper  to  talk  in  such  terms  In  this  con- 
nection. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  find  myself  feel- 
ing optimistic  today  about  the  future  of 
the  world. 

Yotirs  with  the  greatest  admiration. 

Henry  S.  Huntinoton. 

April  1, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  an  American 
mother  I  want  you  to  know  I  appreciate  your 
logic  concerning  the  Vietnam  situation.  I 
most  strongly  urge  you  to  advise  our  Presi- 
dent against  any  further  commitment  of 
American  young  men  to  the  civil  war  In 
Vietnam. 
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I  shall  raise  my  voice,  along  with  millions 
of  other  American  mothers,  in  objecting  to 
our  sons'  participation  in  an  undeclared  war 
for  an  undefined  cause. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs.  John  J.  Dwter, 
Resident  of  California. 


San  Josi,  Costa  Rica. 

March  31, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  I  once  again  implore 
you  to  stop  the  employment  of  armed  vio- 
lence in  Vietnam.  I  urge  you  to  rethink  and 
redirect  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  so  as  to  prac- 
tice world  government  under  law  for  all  na- 
tions and  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes. Such  a  policy  practiced  by  the  United 
States  would  be  to  live  up  to  our  best  tradi- 
tions and  to  help  fulfill  the  hopes  of  a  world 
yearning  for  peace.  It  would  prove  that 
strength  of  character  and  moral  strength  are 
mightier  than  any  strength  of  arms,  which 
I  fervently  believe.  We  must  mature  enough 
as  a  nation  to  come  to  understanding  this. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  the  contradic- 
tion between  your  domestic  policy  of  de- 
ploring unilateral  violence  (as  in  Selma,  Ala.) 
and  of  your  foreign  policy  of  violence  and 
armed  might  unilaterally  used,  as  in  Viet- 
nam. No  wonder  confusion  and  growing 
delinquency  burgeon  among  the  young  in 
the  United  States  when  Uncle  Sam  exhorts 
youth,  "Don't  do  what  I  do,  but  only  what 
I  say."  Individual  violence,  whether  in  a 
big  city,  or  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  by  whom- 
ever is  rightly  deplored.  But  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, like  God,  exempts  itself  from  all 
rules  controlling  arms  and  the  use  of  them. 

Let  us  turn  urgently  to  the  use  of  law, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  world  scene. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Chester  M.  Patterson,  Jr. 

M.%RCH  31,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  admire  your  cotir- 
age  in  saying  on  TV  that  our  present  policy 
In  Vietnam  is  leading  us  into  a  large-scale 
war  in  Asia,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
you.  You  are  not  second-guessing  the  Presi- 
dent, either,  because  you  said  months  ago 
on  TV  that  we  should  work  this  out  through 
the  United  Nations  rather  than  to  intervene 
as  we  have  done,  and  you  were  absolutely 
right. 

Johnson  has  been  acting  like  a  Russian 
czar  rather  than  the  head  executive  of  a 
democracy  every  since  he  was  elected,  but  he 
has  done  exactly  what  the  voters  rejected 
Goldwater  for  advocating,  by  escalating  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  F\irthermore,  he  ought  to 
be  impeaced  for  the  administration  coverup 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  graft  ring,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  to  expose  Baker  would  have 
been  very  embarrassing  to  some  much  higher 
up. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  are  not  in  John- 
son's job,  and  if  the  voters  really  picked 
their  elected  leaders,  you  would  have  been 
a  much  more  likely  choice  than  Johnson. 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Goldwater  both  were 
the  choices  of  the  people  who  have  been  en- 
riching themselves  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
for  years  with  the  money  from  supplying 
military  materiel  and  equipment  for  the 
cold  war. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  had  thawed 
the  cold  war  to  the  point  where  China  and 
Russia  had  turned  on  each  other,  and  the 
people  who  are  exploiting  the  cold  war  didn't 
want  that.  They  want  the  cold  war  to  go  on, 
but  it  is  turning  into  a  very  hot  war  fast 
under  Johnson's  leadership.  We  will  be 
lucky  if  we  have  an  economic  collapse  before 
we  have  atomic  war. 

Harry  Bonfield. 


Pittsfield,  Mass., 

March  31.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  fine  speech  on  Vietnam  in  Cambridge 
on  March  12.  It's  almost  enough  to  give  one 
some  hope  for  the  future,  hearing  such 
honest  and  courageous  talk.  You're  in- 
fluencing many  people  to  ask  for  debate  on 
this  issue.  You  make  such  good  sense,  and 
you  bring  out  so  many  facts  to  support 
your  position. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Albert  Rowe. 

West  Tyler,  Tex., 

April  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  69  years  old. 
Served  20  months  overseas  on  the  western 
front  in  World  War  I.  I  am  the  father  of 
two  sons  both  of  whom  served  their  coun- 
try in  World  War  II.  The  elder  in  the  Pacific, 
the  younger,  2  montlis  under  20  years  of  age, 
first  lieutenant  of  infantry  killed  in  action 
in  Germany  in  March  1945. 

We,  the  United  States,  are  aiding,  abetting, 
and  committing  murder  in  Vietnam  without 
(just)  cause,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  provided  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  We  are  killing  and  a 
party  to  the  killing  of  an  innocent  people 
against  whom  we  have  no  just  grievance. 
Our  own  innocent  sons  are  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  an  Asian  war  not  of  our 
making,  not  of  our  cause  and  not  of  our  busi- 
ness to  commit  our  sons  to  the  jungle 
sacrifice. 

President  Johnson  was  elected  on  a  promise 
of  peace  ticket  in  the  sense  that  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  could  only  promise  a  more 
vigorous  action  in  the  Asian  war,  which 
obviously  God  loving,  God  fearing,  and  merci- 
ful people  did  not  want. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  constitutional  agency,  short  of  an  in- 
vasion, that  has  power  to  make  war.  My 
God,  why  does  it  not  exert  its  constitutional 
power  to  call  a  halt  to  our  invasion  of 
Vietnam?  Our  cities  and  our  people  should 
be  spared  the  deadly  destruction  now  being 
povired  upon  others.  Our  best  security  lies 
not  in  making  war  upon  others,  and  that  I 
think  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  Senator 
Grttening,  of  Alaska,  have  made  known  to 
the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Cyrus  McCaskill. 


Elm  Grove,  Wis., 

April  1,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  citizen  of  Wis- 
consin, I  have  written  my  congressmen  to 
strongly  protest  the  use  of  gas  and  the  fire 
bombing  of  a  forest  area  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  most  urgent  need  for  moral 
justice  in  today's  world.  Should  not  Con- 
gress, as  the  representative  of  a  nation  that 
believes  in  the  dignity  and  equality  of  man, 
speak  out  against  this  brutality?  There  are 
many  of  us  who  admire  your  courage  and 
dedication  toward  peace. 
Yours  truly, 

Dora  Kneen, 
Mrs.  Eric  Kneen. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

March  31.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more 
in  your  statements  about  our  position  in 
Vietnam. 

We  could  expend  100,000  men  and  $50  bil- 
lion and  then  not  win  the  war. 
Sincerely, 

Habby  L.  Branigin. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

March  31.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  continue  to  support  a  policy  of  negoti- 
ation in  Vietnam,  and  to  praise  you  for  the 
stand  you  have  already  taken. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Margaret  W.  Brooks. 
Mrs.  Peter  Brooks 

GUYMON,  Okla., 

April  1, 1965. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  have  been 
listening  to  your  opinions  on  the  Vietnam 
matter  over  television  and  reading  about 
them  occasionally  in  my  newspaper. 

I  agree  with  you  completely.  As  Sidney 
Lens  said  in  the  January  Progressive: 

"We  have  made  of  communism  a  cause  of 
our  worldwide  difficulties,  whereas  in  reality 
it  has  been  an  effect  of  them.  Communism 
has  spread  only  because  the  'respectable' 
powers  refused  to  do  something  about  the 
burning  problems  of  poverty  and  oppression." 

To  hear  over  our  news  media  that  our 
leaders  think  the  American  people  "would 
never  consent  to  negotiation  on  the  Vietnam 
matter,"  and  that  such  leaders  are  afraid 
to  have  Red  Chinese  delegates  come  to  the 
U.N.  to  discuss  our  mutual  problems  because 
our  people  might  become  screaming  meemies 
and  toss  such  delegates  into  the  ocean,  makes 
us  ill. 

Why  not  air  the  causes  of  our  failure  to 
deal  sensibly  with  the  Red  China  problem 
since  1949  and  let  us  see  how  our  McCarthy- 
ism  and  extremist  followups  have  made  us 
the  laughingstock  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a 
danger  to  world  peace? 

Why  doesn't  this  Democratic  Administra- 
tion enlist  the  aid  of  the  1936  GOP  presi- 
dential candidate,  Alf  M.  Landon,  of  Kansas, 
who  makes  such  good  sense  now  in  his  plea 
for  U.S.  recognition  of  Red  China  and  for  our 
support  in  getting  her  into  the  U.N.;  as  well 
as  approaching  "Mao's  formal  proposal  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  (for  a  summit 
conference  on  nuclear  weapons)  with  cordial- 
ity and  caution  rather  than  with  coldness 
and  negativity"?  That  would  be  a  biparti- 
san effort  and  help  to  blunt  the  opposition  of 
the  far  right,  it  seems  to  me. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  am  glad  that 
the  world  is  hearing  your  continuing  pleas 
against  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Keep  it  up  at  every  possible  occasion.  You 
come  right  into  our  living  rooms  now,  you 
know,  through  television,  and  your  pleas 
are  most  effective.  We  wish  there  were  more 
Senators  like  yourself,  Frank  Church,  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  George  McGovern,  and  Wayne 
Morse. 

Above  all,  don't  falter  now  in  your  cam- 
paign. People  almost  everywhere  now  know 
science  has  outlawed  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations.  Thanks 
a  million  for  your  good  efforts  on  behalf  of 
peace. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Curtis. 


Bronx,  N.Y.,  April  1, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  You  with  your  ener- 
gy and  ability  can  bring  this  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  end  this  mess.  Since  when  can 
Presidents  order  killing  without  consulting 
the  Senate  or  the  American  people? 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  the  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Some  time  ago 
you  had  taken  the  position  that  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  were  only  advisers,  yet 
they  were  there  killing  and  being  killed.    It 
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was  only  through  a  leak  via  television  that 
the  American  people  really  learned  the  truth. 
Since  then  our  newspaper  reports  Indicate 
very  clearly  that  we  are  at  war. 

In  November  1964  you  received  a  mandate 
from  the  American  citizens,  which  actually 
drowned  out  the  warmongering  Barry  Gold- 
water,  only  because  we  all  felt  that  you 
were  a  man  of  keen  judgment  and  would 
bring  this  Vietnam  situation  around  the 
conference  table  for  settlement. 

Instead  of  conferences  for  peace,  this  hor- 
rible war  is  being  escalated  daily  so  that  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  Is  possible 
with  the  resultant  loss  of  150  million  within 
an  hour  of  such  hostilities. 

Mr.  President,  your  children  as  well  as 
mine,  and  my  grandchildren  are  not  being 
given  a  chance  to  make  friends  and  patch 
up  the  differences  that  exist  and  that  you 
have  inherited.  Instead  of  making  friends, 
we  are  making  more  and  more  enemies  all 
over  the  world. 

We  blundered  when  we  sent  our  boys  to 
Korea,  and  we  blimdered  more  when  we  sent 
our  so-called  advisers  to  Vietnam.  It  takes 
a  big  man  to  say  that  we  erred,  and  I  still 
believe  that  you  are  this  man.  But  how  long 
Is  it  going  to  take?  The  Asiatics,  Europeans, 
Latin  and  South  American  peoples  are  not 
being  fooled  by  us.  They  know  the  score 
and  it  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  nego- 
tiate now  before  it  is  too  late. 

We  have  no  business  trying  to  settle  the 
business  of  real  revolutionaries  10,000  miles 
from  our  shores  no  more  than  we  would 
tolerate  interference  from  other  countries 
when  we  so  desperately  fought  the  English 
in  our  Revolution.  Further,  if  it  is  not  a 
crime  for  iis  to  bomb  Incessantly  the  poor 
North  Vietcong,  then  it  is  not  a  crime  to  have 
our  embassies  bombed  in  retaliation. 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  of  you,  let's  stop  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  other  people.  Let's 
show  them  that  democracy  can  really  work. 
Let's  give  a  brave  people  the  right  to  over- 
throw corrupt  24-hour  governments  and  let's 
save  our  children  from  being  devoured  by 
Insects  that  will  flourish  and  be  the  only 
gainers. 

A  line  from  you  Is  Invited. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  H.  Oelbaum. 

People  with  feelings  for  human  lives  all 
over  our  land  support  you  fully  in  your  hon- 
orable and  determined  effort  to  oppose  our 
cruel  and  aggressive  actions  in  Vietnam. 

Lewis  Mumford  speaks  for  me. 

Elizabeth  Waldran. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Mar.  3,  1965] 

Playing  Russian  Roulette  in  Vietnam 
(By  Ijewis  Mumford ) 

(Editor's  NoTE.-r-The  following  letter  on 
America's  role  in  |  Vietnam  was  written  to 
President  Johnson  by  critic  Lewis  Mumford.) 

Mr.  President:  The  time  has  come  for 
someone  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  great 
body  of  your  countrymen  who  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  course  to  which  you  are  com- 
mitting the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  As 
a  holder  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, I  have  a  duty  to  say  plainly,  and  In 
public,  what  millions  of  patriotic  fellow  citi- 
zens are  saying  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes; 
namely,  that  the  course  you  are  now  follow- 
ing affronts  both  our  practical  judgment  and 
our  moral  sense. 

Neither  your  manners  nor  your  methods 
give  us  any  assurance  that  your  policy  will 
lead  to  a  good  end;  on  the  contrary,  your 
attempt  to  cure  by  military  force  a  situation 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  our  own  ar- 
rogant, one-sided  political  assumptions  can- 
not have  any  final  destination  short  of  an  ir- 
remediable nuclear  catastrophe.  That  would 
constitute  the  terminal  illness  of  our  whole 


civilization,  and  your  own  people,  no  less 
than  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Communists 
would  be  the  helpless  victims. 

In  embarking  on  this  program,  you  are 
gambling  with  your  country's  future,  because 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  discard  a  losing 
hand  and  start  a  new  deal,  though  this  was 
the  magnificent  opportunity  that  your  elec- 
tion presented  to  you.  Your  games  theorists 
have  persuaded  you  to  play  Russian  roulette. 
But  you  cannot  save  the  Government's  face 
by  blowing  out  our  country's  brains. 

From  the  beginning,  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Vietnam,  without  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations,  was  in  defiance  of 
our  own  solemn  commitment  when  we  helped 
to  form  that  body.  Our  steady  Involvement 
with  the  military  dictators  who  are  waging 
civil  war  In  South  Vietnam,  with  our  ex- 
travagant financial  support  and  underhanded 
military  cooperation.  Is  as  indefensible  as  our 
Government's  original  refusal  to  permit  a 
popular  election  to  be  held  in  Vietnam,  lest 
communism  should  be  installed  by  popular 
vote.  Your  attempt  now  to  pin  the  whole 
blame  on  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
deceives  no  one  except  those  whose  wishful 
thinking  originally  committed  us  to  our 
high-handed  intervention:  the  same  set  of 
agencies  and  intelligences  that  Inveigled  us 
into  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster. 

Instead  of  using  your  well-known  political 
adroitness  to  rescue  our  country  from  the 
military  miscalculations  and  political  blun- 
ders that  created  our  Impossible  position  In 
Vietnam,  you  now,  casting  all  caution  to  the 
winds,  propose  to  increase  the  area  of  sense- 
less destruction  and  extermination,  without 
having  any  other  visible  ends  in  view  than 
to  conceal  our  political  impotence.  In  tak- 
ing this  unreasonable  course,  you  not  merely 
show  a  lack  of  "decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind,"  but  you  likewise  mock  and 
betray  all  our  country's  humane  traditions. 

This  betrayal  is  all  the  more  sinister  be- 
cause you  are  now,  it  is  plain,  obstinately 
committing  us  to  the  very  military  policy 
that  your  countrymen  rejected  when  they  so 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Republican 
candidate. 

Before  you  go  further,  let  us  tell  you  clear- 
ly: your  professed  aims  are  emptied  of  mean- 
ing by  your  totalitarian  tactics  and  your 
nihilistic  strategy.  We  are  shamed  by  your 
actions,  and  revolted  by  your  dishonest  ex- 
cuses and  pretexts.  What  is  worse,  we  are 
horrified  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  hav- 
ing our  country's  fate  In  the  hands  of  lead- 
ers who,  time  and  again,  have  shown  their 
inability  to  think  straight,  to  correct  their 
errors,  or  to  get  out  of  a  bad  situation  with- 
out creating  a  worse  one. 

The  Government  has  forfeited  our  confi- 
dence; and  we  will  oppose,  with  every  means 
available  within  the  law,  the  execution  of 
this  impractical,  and  above  all,  morally  in- 
defensible policy.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  you  can  remove  our  opposition  or  re- 
gain our  confidence;  and  that  is  to  turn 
back  from  the  course  you  have  taken  and 
to  seek  a  human  way  out. 

Thank  you  for  your  effort  to  stop  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Please  read  Hans  Morganthau's 
piece  in  the  current  New  Republic.  This 
should  be  read  to  the  Senate. 

May  commonsense  prevail. 

Robert  M.  Pinnell. 

MUNCIE.  Ind., 

April  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Indubitably  your  name  will 
stand  in  history  along  with  that  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  of  England,  Jerome  D.  Frank.  Linus 
Pauling,  and  others  who  have  devoted  so 
much  effort  toward  avoiding  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

A  sequel  to  your  Incisive  remarks  In  the 
Senate    is    Bertrand    Russell's   article,    "The 


War  of  Atrocity  in  Vietnam."  Lord  Russell 
meticulously  documented  his  case  and  plead- 
ed for  President  Johnson  to  listen  to  reason 
rather  than  get  us  swept  up  into  a  nuclear 
war.  The  absurdity  of  escalation  Is  apt  to 
culminate  in  an  Armageddon.  Why,  why, 
why  will  not  our  President  listen  to  those 
who  plead  for  peace  rather  than  those  who 
are  all  too  anxious  to  beat  out  the  all  too 
familiar  sounds  of  the  war  drums?  Lord 
Russell's  article  appeared  in  the  December 
1964  issue  of  "The  Minority  of  One."  This 
is  the  one  publication  which  has  the  cour- 
age to  print  material  on  Vietnam  that  urges 
withdrawal.  Senator  Morse,  in  order  that 
more  Americans  might  read  your  views  on 
Vietnam,  please  write  an  article  and  mail  it 
to  the  following  address:  M.  S.  Arnonl,  editor. 
The  Minority  of  One,  Inc.;  155  Pennington 
Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  544,  Passaic,  N.J. 
The  writer  is  confident  that  Mr.  Arnoni 
would  be  honored  to  publish  an  article  by 
you.  You  see,  sir,  most  of  the  population 
does  not  have  the  faintest  idea  that  you  and 
Senator  Gruening  vehemently  denounce  our 
current  policy  in  Vietnam.  Thus,  if  you 
were  to  write  an  article  for  the  publication, 
even  more  people  might  join  in  your  plea 
for  peace. 

Personally,  sir,  it  appears  that  Leonid 
Brezhnev  is  to  be  commended  for  being  as 
patient  with  us  as  he  has  been.  No  doubt 
if  Russia  tried  something  in  South  America 
similar  to  what  we  are  trying  in  Vietnam, 
we  would  already  have  been  through  a  nu- 
clear war  by  now. 

Sir,  please  keep  up  your  fight  against  the 
Inanities  of  war.  Muncie's  population  Is  well 
represented  in  the  Birch  Society,  and  nearly 
every  day  one  reads  letters  to  the  editor  of 
the  Press  that  apparently  are  trying  to  fo- 
ment another  Red  scare  and  which  demand 
escalation,  escalation,  and  more  escalation. 
If  you  were  to  write  a  letter,  even  a  long  one, 
to  the  Muncie  Evening  Press,  Muncle,  Ind., 
giving  your  views  on  Vietnam,  the  writer 
is  certain  that  it  would  be  published  In  full. 
Sir,  If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  do  that, 
then  people  around  here  who  seemingly 
have  not  even  heard  of  the  word  "negotia- 
tion" would  be  able  to  at  least  see,  though 
perhaps  not  agree  with,  another  point  of 
view. 

Congratulations,  sir,  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  take  an  unpopular  stand  on  this  cru- 
cial issue.  Thousands  will  remember  you  as 
a  man  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  avert 
World  War  III.  The  remaining  millions, 
perhaps,  while  the  earth  Is  burning  around 
them,  will  be  consoled  to  know  in  their  hearts 
that  they  were  furthering  100  percent  true- 
blue  pure  Americanism. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nile  Shxelos. 

Chicago. 
April  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Since  1942  we  are  in  wars  and  police  ac- 
tions all  the  time.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
now  involved  in  the  most  stupid  war  of  all, 
7,000  to  8.000  miles  away  from  our  own 
shores.  Something  must  be  wrong  with  our 
foreign  policy. 

Dear  Senator,  please  keep  up  your  good 
work  for  our  country. 
Respectfully, 

G.  Griebel. 


Weston,  Mass.. 

March  31,1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  strongly  dis- 
approve of  the  widening  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Bombing  the  north  will  not  alter  the 
situation  in  the  south  and  only  earns  us 
bitter  hatred  around  the  world. 
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The  use  of  nausea  gas,  napalm,  the  new 
shattering  bullet,  and  other  military  inven- 
tions are  self-defeating  in  a  war  with  racial 
overtones.  The  Pentagon's  advice  is  danger- 
ously out  of  touch  with  reality  in  ovir  Judg- 
ment. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  C.  Gray, 
Helen  L.  Gray. 
PjS. — ^we  greatly  admire  your  courageous 
stand. 


Oxford,  Ohio, 

April  1,1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  congratulate  you 
on  your  support  of  negotiations  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
we  urge  that  you  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  about  open  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  grave 
situation  in  southeast  Asia. 

Sincerely, 

Me[.vin  Bloom. 
Rosabelle    Bloom. 

Lakewood,  Ohio,  April  4, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  So  glad  for  your  cou- 
rageous stand  re  the  Vietnam  situation.  How 
can  we  continue  use  of  napalm,  that  hideous, 
devilish  weapon,  and  not  be  shamed  before 
the  world,  and  before  any  God  of  justice  and 
mercy? 

God's  grace  and  power  be  with  you  as  you 
gather  more  to  the  banner  of  true  American- 
ism with  its  concern  for  humanity — en  masse 
or  as  individuals. 

With  whole-souled  appreciation. 

Hilda  A.  Foster. 


Senator  Morse:  Just  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement on  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  How- 
easy  or  much  easier  it  would  be  for  you  to 
change  your  stand  but  thank  God  for  your 
not  doing  so.  God  loved  his  people  and  I  am 
so  thankful  there  are  men  around  who  will 
do  the  same. 

God  bless  you. 

Mrs.  D.  Lower. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
We  ask  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam and  immediate  use  of  U  Thanfs  formula 
for  negotiations. 

Ruth  Bocour  and  Family. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  your  patriotic  and  farslghted 
stand  on  Vietnam. 

We  hope  many  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  Join  you  In  your  courageous  ef- 
forts. 

Sincerely, 

Anatol  Kovarsky, 
Lucille  Kovarsky. 
PS. — We  are  enclosing  the  copy  of  a  letter 
we've  sent  to  President  Johnson. 


no  relevance  to  the  relationship  of  forces  as 
It  exists  today? 

Why  do  we  discard  without  explanation 
Mr.  U  Thant's  advice?  He  spoke  to  us  not 
only  as  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N., 
but  as  a  Burmese  citizen  whose  country  has 
been  experiencing  serious  problems  of  civil 
strife?  Yet,  despite  her  very  long  border 
with  China  and  lack  of  U.S.  military  aid, 
Burma  remains  non-Communist  and  main- 
tains good  relations  with  her  neighbors. 
Are  the  opinions  of  Burma,  Cambodia,  Af- 
ghanistan, Ceylon,  Nepal,  India,  and  even  of 
allied  nations  like  Pakistan  and  Japan  to  be 
dismissed  without  as  much  as  an  explana- 
tion? Aren't  these  the  very  countries  we  are 
trying  to  protect? 

Why,  Inasmuch  as  the  Hanoi  government  is 
desperately  trying  not  to  become  China's 
satellite,  do  we  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  push  It  further  Into  China's  arms  by 
threatening   it  with  extinction? 

Perhaps  the  central  cause  of  the  danger 
in  Vietnam  Is  not  so  much  the  aggression 
by  Communists,  but  our  refusal  to  see  the 
events  there  in  any  other  way  and  the  in- 
ability to  change  our  own  habits  of  think- 
ing, when  it  comes  to  our  relations  with 
China?  The  purpose  of  our  policy  was  to 
Isolate  China;  instead  we  are  isolating  our- 
selves as  the  proceedings  at  the  U.N.  and 
our  lonely  role  in  Vietnam  prove. 

How  can  we  reconcile  our  claims  to  moral 
leadership  and  your  own  pledges  of  "seeking 
a  reduction  of  tensions"  with  General  Tay- 
lor's alarming  comment  that  "there  are  no 
limits  to  escalation;  the  pressure  stops  when 
the  enemy  gives  In." 

We  are  no  doubt  sincere  In  ovir  belief  that 
we  are  fighting  communism,  not  realizing  of 
course  that  what  we  are  really  fighting  Is  our 
own  policy  of  trying  to  improve  relations 
between  all  nations  and  of  trying  to  promote 
some  sort  of  stability  In  this  dangerous 
world. 

How  can  a  religiously  moral  people  Ignore 
repeated  appeals  by  the  Pope  and  Protes- 
tant leaders  and  continue  to  rationalize  our 
destructive  policy? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Communists 
show  no  Interest  In  negotiations.  However, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  Indications  to  the 
contrary,  prior  to  our  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam, should  not  the  cessation  of  these  at- 
tacks be  the  logical  prerequisite  to  any 
meaningful  exploration  of  diplomatic  alter- 
natives? 

We  have  to  realize  that  not  only  the  Com- 
munist side  but  both  sides  have  a  great  deal 
to  lose  from  the  extension  of  this  conflict 
and  act  accordingly. 
Yours  truly, 

Anatol  Kovarsky. 

p.S. — One  Is  amazed  to  read  that  people 
like  General  Taylor  and  Mr.  H.  Cabot  Lodge 
are  still  advising  our  Government.  What- 
ever their  competence  in  their  respective 
fields,  their  advice  on  Vietnam  has  led  from 
one  disaster  to  another. 

AX. 


nam.  Ironically,  it  seems  that  every  time  I 
write  the  war  tempo  Is  Increased  as  If  in 
utter  scorn  of  my  opinion. 

Although  you  have  been  courageously 
attacking  the  administration  for  its  danger- 
ous policy,  please  continue  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  end  our  folly. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Louis  J.  Kane,  M.D. 

Seekonk,  Mass., 

April  1, 1966. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Tlie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  First,  we  bombed  a 
schoolhouse  with  children  in  it,  causing  tlie 
deaths  of  40  youngsters.  Then  we  at- 
tacked civilians  with  poison  gas.  Now,  as  if 
we  had  not  done  enough  to  "preserve  democ- 
racy" in  Vietnam,  we  are  resorting  to  burn- 
ing the  jungles  with  fire  bombs  and  fuel  oU, 
killing  people,  animals,  and  vegetation. 

The  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Saigon 
was  tragic.  It  is,  however,  exactly  what  we 
must  expect  when  we  help  military  dictator- 
ship suppress  its  own  population.  How 
much  longer  must  Americans,  Asians,  and 
wildlife  perish  to  support  tyranny? 

Are  we  staying  in  Vietnam  to  save  face? 
My  God,  man,  who  cares  about  prestige  when 
hundreds  of  innocent  people  are  dying  every 
day.  Who  cares  what  the  world  thinks 
when  Vietnam  Is  being  torn  apart  by  fire 
bombs,  tanks,  rockets,  and  littered  with 
broken  bodies  and  charred  ruins  of  villages 

Mr.  Johnson,  our  Vietnam  policy  is  totally 
without  justification,  commonsense,  or 
reason.  It  Is  criminal  and  hateful  for  the 
United  States  to  be  engaged  In  such  crimes 
against  humanity.  The  Nazis  resorted  to  any 
means  to  prevail  over  their  victims;  the 
United  States  Is  doing  the  same  thing  when 
It  murders  chUdren,  gasses  civilians,  burns 
jungle,  wildlife,  and  men,  and  supports 
tyranny.  ^  ^ 

What  more  can  I  say?  I  am  opposed  to 
your  policy  (not  ours,  since  most  New  Eng- 
landers  with  whom  I  have  spoken  deplore 
your  policy).  I  doubt  that  it  will  change 
until  you  have  succeeded  In  drawing  China 
into  the  conflict,  and  have  seen  millions 
of  people  die.  What,  Mr.  Johnson,  will  be 
left?     And,  why? 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Bruce  Dean. 

Cc:  Senators  Saltonstall,  E.  Kennedy, 
Gruening,  and  Morse. 


New  York  City.  N.Y.. 

March  29, 1965. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  my  shock.  Indignation,  and  sur- 
prise at  the  U.S.  Government's  actions  In 
Vietnam. 

Not  only  Is  the  policy  we  are  following  Im- 
moral in  nature,  but  worse  yet,  it  appears 
to  be  reckless  and  self-defeating  politically. 
If,  as  you  stated  on  March  25,  we  "seek  no 
more  than  a  return  to  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments," then  why  have  we  been  consistently 
rebuffing  General  De  Gaulle  who  for  the  past 
2  years  has  been  urging  us  to  seek  a  nego- 
tiated solution  on  this  very  basis? 

Why  Is  our  Goverrunent  still  listening  to 
those  who  in  1965  are  evoking  the  specter 
of  "Munich,"  which  took  place  In  1938  at  the 
time  of  England's  extreme  weakness  and  has 


Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  work  for  a 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam.  I  know  from  hearing 
you  speak  on  television  that  you  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  would  extend  the 
war.  There  are  many  who  support  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Hilda  Johnston. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  1, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  recent  months  I  have  wrltteix 
three  letters  to  President  Johnson  protesting 
against  U.S.  military  intervention  in  Vlet- 


Bronx,  N.Y., 
April  1, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  order  to  show  you 
that  we  fully  appreciate  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  negotiations  to  restore  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, we  are  sending  you,  enclosed,  a  copy  « 
our  letter  to  the  President. 

Our  heartfelt  wishes  for  success  In  tn^ 
endeavor  to  the  benefit  of  our  country  ana 
the  world  are  with  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  and  Lisi  Mabx. 

Bronx,  N.Y., 
April  1. 19S5. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 

Washington.  D.C.  . 

Mr.  President:  We  share  your  anxiety 
about  the  dangerous  situation  In  Vietnam 
and  are  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  au- 
ficultles  confronting  you  In  deciding  on  s 
policy  which  will  bring  peace  and  security  w 
the  entire  area  of  southeast  Asia.  ^J^rL 
zens  of  this  country  we  cannot  help  d"»s 
obsessed  by  grave  doubts  regarding  the  ro 
of  our  country  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  vv^ 
sincerely  believe  that  force  and  destruciio" 
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will  only  strengthen  the  forces  we  are  trying 
to  destroy,  a  fact  vividly  illustrated  by  the 
experiences  of  the  French  in  the  same  area. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  Immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  shooting  and  to 
start  talking.  The  offers  of  negotiations 
made  by  Mr.  U  Thant  should  be  accepted, 
even  those  of  De  Gaulle  and  of  our  other 
friends  should  be  sincerely  considered.  The 
civilian  leaders  of  all  factions  of  Vietnam 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  meet  with  our 
civilian  representatives  and,  with  our  fullest 
cooperation,  to  meet  with  each  other  In  order 
to  form  a  provisional  government  represent- 
ing the  people  of  Vietnam  at  the  conference 
table. 

If  only  a  small  i>ercentage  of  the  money 
spent  for  war  in  Vietnam  would  be  diverted 
to  efforts  for  peace,  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  freedom  of  Vietnam  could  be 
advanced  immeasurably. 

Mr.  President,  the  thoughtful  citizens  who 
elected  you   are   confident   of   your    leader- 
ship, not  to  more  bombings,  but  to  immedi- 
ate efforts  toward  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Respectfully  yours. 


Prayer-for-Peace  Program, 
Farmingdale.  N.Y.,  March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

YoTJR  Honor:  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  this  afternoon  ex- 
pressing my  views  of  his  great  acts  of  Iniquity 
in  the  policy  used  by  his  administration  re- 
garding the  daft  Vietnam  situation. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  many  other  occasions 
about  this. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  your  position  for 
negotiation  over  the  Vietnam  crisis.     I  pray 
you  may  have  the  strength  to  make  others 
realize  the  same. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Wayne  Pieper. 


New  York  City, 

March  31, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  heartily  endorse 
your  position   for   negotiations   In   Vietnam 
and  for  Immediate  ceasefire. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Minster. 


ApHl  1,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  you  to 
know  that  I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement 
with  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
Please  continue  to  fight  for  negotiations. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Carol  Hibsch, 
Sydell  Hirsch, 
David  Hibsch. 
cc:     Senators    Gruening,     Church,     and 
McGovern. 

Rockville  Centbe,  N.Y., 

April  1.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  urge  you  to  exert 
your  considerable  power  to  check  the  esca- 
lating war  in  Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  this  peace  cannot  be  won 
on  the  battlefield,  but  must  come  about 
through  negotiation,  and  preferably  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 

We  fall  to  see  the  rhyme  or  reason  to  our 
policy  on  Vietnam,  and  on  the  contrary  are 
struck  by  Inconsistencies,  vague  assump- 
tions, and  unfortunately  inhumanities  that 
we  attribute  to  the  Vietcong. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  M.  Perr,  MJ5. 
Meriden  Perr. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  The  following  telegram, 
which  summarized  a  lengthy  letter  was  sent 
at  this  date  to  President  Johnson: 

"Alarmed  by  Goldwater's  military  atti- 
tudes,   we    campaigned    for    your    election. 


Now  the  Republicans  claim  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  the  war  party  Is  refuted  only 
by  men  such  as  Church  and  Morse.  Please 
stop  the  killing  In  Vietnam." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Levin. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  1,  1965. 
De.'.r  Senator  Morse:  We  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  immediate 
use  of  U  Thant's  formula  for  negotiations. 

Mrs.  J.  Bellfort. 


RosLYN  Heights.   N.Y., 

April  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  As  all  decent  people  must 
be,  I  am  aghast  at  the  wanton  disregard  for 
human  life  evidenced  by  our  country's 
actions  In  Vietnam,  which  are  Iteadlng  to 
world  war. 

The  only  ray  of  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind  Is  the  courageous  fight  you  are 
conducting  In  opposition  to  the  madness  of 
the  administration. 

I  implore  you,  please  continue  and  In- 
crease your  endeavors  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations. 

Respectfully, 

Gladys  Blum. 

Media,  Pa., 
April  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator,  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  continuing  fight  against 
the  all-pervasive  Influence  of  the  Pentagon 
and  big  business  in  the  Senate,  your  forth- 
right stand  against  our  Involvement  In  the 
civil  war  In  Vietnam — these  take  courage 
and  understanding  of  what  Is  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  people's  interests.  We  all 
hope  you  will  continue  your  good  work  In 
the  Senate  In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  Kessler. 


Sparta.  N.J., 
Apnl  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Your  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation  always  Impressed  me. 

I  take  the  liberty  enclosing  copy  of  my 
today's  letter  to  the  President,  which  may 
interest  you. 

Respectfully, 

Peter  Prins. 

Sparta.  N.J., 

April  1, 1965. 
To  THE  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroEi^:  I  doubt  whether  you 
will  be  able  to  read  this  letter  yourself,  be- 
cause you  must  be  extremely  busy. 

Nevertheless  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  my 
views  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

I  strongly  feel  that  our  policy  In  Vietnam 
Is  completely  wrong  and  utterly  deplorable. 

In  this  respect  I  admire  people  like  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse.  Senator  Rxbicoff.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (I  think  It  was  Senator 
Gruening)  ,  Walter  Llppmann,  and  others, 
who  have  the  courage  to  express  their  views 
freely;  warning  of  the  dangers  confronting 
us,  and  the  moral  angle  of  the  case. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  people  In  the  United 
States  are  not  fully  Informed  about  develop- 
ments In  Vietnam  and  about  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  the  people  over  there, 
who  want  us  to  leave  them  alone. 

On  the  other  hand  It  seems  that  the  Amer- 
ican press  is  more  or  less  Influenced  by 
Washington. 

We  have  always  abhored  this  policy  in  the 
Communist  bloc,  and  it  should  certainly  not 
be  allowed  In  a  great  democracy  like  ours. 


In  this  respect  I  applaud  programs  like 
yesterday's  "Changing  World"  on  TV  chan- 
nel 13. 

We  all  know  that  the  popularity  of  the 
United  States  has  gone  downhill  pretty  fast 
In  the  world  during  the  last  years,  which  is 
regrettable  and  not  always  Justified. 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam,  however.  Is  adding 
fuel  to  this  consumptive  fire,  and  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come. 

Even  a  great  nation  like  ours,  can  never 
stand  alone  in  this  world,  especially  economi- 
cally. 

Sure,  there  are  countries  who  are  friendly 
toward  us,  but  we  may  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  their  attitude  Is  often  Influ- 
enced by  financial  support  we  give  them. 

If  we  really  want  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
Western  world,  we  should  give  moral  lead- 
ership. 

What  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
shining  example  of  moral  leadership.  It 
only  satisfies  the  "hawks"  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  do  not  agree  with  this 
policy,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  so-called 
reliable  opinion  polls. 

Of  course  we  are  opposed  to  communism, 
but  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
right  way  to  fight  it. 

On  the  contrary,  I  strongly  feel  that  In 
this  way  we  are  only  playing  Into  the  handB 
of  communism. 

We  feel  reassured  that  the  Russians  did  not 
Interfere  up  until  now,  but  could  It  be  that 
in  the  back  of  their  mind  they  are  thinking 
"give  them  enough  rope,  etc.''? 

As  I  see  It,  we  will  never  be  able  to  stop 
communism  on  the  ruins  of  a  devastated 
and  underdeveloped  Asian  country,  especially 
where  these  ruins  are  for  a  great  deal  caused 
by  oxu"  own  intervention. 

Having  lived  in  Asia  myself  for  25  years  I 
feel  strongly  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  by  saying  "we 
cannot  pull  out  now  without  losing  face," 
because  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  said  these 
days:    "more  setbacks  are  still  to  come." 

Please,  do  not  consider  this  a  negative 
attitude. 

We  have  to  face  the  naked  fact  that,  apart 
from  the  moral  angle,  the  struggle  in  the 
swamps  of  Vietnam  Is  not  our  type  of  war, 
and  will  downgrade  the  image  of  the  Ameri- 
can esigle  stlU  further. 
Respectfully, 

Peter  Prins. 

Sparta,  N.J. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.. 
^  April  1,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heartily  approve 
your  efforts  to  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
believe  firmly  in  a  negotiated  peace  and  I 
have  written  to  President  Johnson  and  other 
Senators. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cora  M.  Levsr. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

March  31,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  register 
my  support  for  the  positions  you  have  stated 
in  public  concerning  the  present  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  There^pems  to  me  no  doubt 
that  the  present  unilateral  action  of  the 
United  States  poses  a  threat  to  worl^^peace. 
Any  thought  that  military  action  Is  going 
to  change  what  is  a  political  issue  appears 
simplistic  to  say  the  least.  As  a  physician 
and  psychiatrist  I  am  much  more  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  saving  human  lives — 
Americans  and  Vietnamese — than  with  prov- 
ing p>oints  of  dubious  principle.  The  issues 
presented  by  the  administration  as  Justify- 
ing their  Intenentlon  in  Vietnamese  affairs 
do  not  appear  warranted  by  the  facts.  The 
American  people  are  being  asked  to  defend 
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an  allegedly  anti-Communist  regime  against 
an  alleged  threat  of  Communist  domination. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  South  Vietnam  enjoy  any  meas- 
ure of  public  support — there  is  Inadequate 
evidence  that  the  Vietcong  is  actually  con- 
trolled from  Hanoi.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerable  evidence  that  South  Viet- 
nam is  In  the  throes  of  a  civil  war  being 
waged  by  dissidents  within  the  country.  It 
would  appear>  that  we  have  little  justifica- 
tion for  be|ik,involved  in  this. 

When  I  voted  for  President  Johnson  in 
November  it  wns  largely  because  he  appeared 
less  likely  to  involve  us  in  Ill-considered 
war.  It  is  indeed  disheartening  to  see  us 
drifting  In  this  direction  at  the  present 
time — particularly  when  clear  reasoning  re- 
veals no  necessity  for  this.  I  hope  that  you 
will  have  the  strength  to  persist  in  bringing 
to  the  American  people  the  facts  of  this 
situation  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  im- 
press the  administration  officials  with  their 
repugnance  for  the  present  policies  being 
followed  in  South  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonti  H.  Thompson. 

Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  April  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that 
we  strongly  support  your  stand  In  behalf  of 
a  negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam.  We  go 
further,  we  are  for  pulling  out  of  Vietnam. 
I  commend  you  on  your  good  activity  in  that 
regard. 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  silent 
Americans  feel  the  same  way.  For  reasons  of 
Job  and  other  pressures  they  hesitate  to  say 
so.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Petersen  Engineering  Co.,  Inc., 
Gerald  A.  Petersen,  President. 

P.S. — It  was  only  last  November  that 
President  Johnson  won  by  a  landslide  and 
was  a  very  popular  man  In  the  United  States. 
He  is  losing  his  popularity  rapidly  and  unless 
he  changes  his  tactics  he  is  likely  to  become 
the  most  despised  President  we  ever  had, 
that  Is,  if  his  actions  lead  us  to  the  point  of 
no  return  so  that  we  don't  live  to  arrive  at 
that  or  any  other  decision. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  1, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  We  are  writing  to 
support  your  views  on  Vietnam.  We  think  It 
is  vu-gent  to  stop  the  North  Vietnam  bomb- 
ings, withdraw  U.S.  troops  and  begin  nego- 
tiating for  peace  there  immediately. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  to 
convince  your  fellow  Senators  and  President 
Johnson  of  the  futility  of  the  present  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lenny  Almeleh. 

Berkeley, 
April  1, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  right  and  eloquent  attack  on  the  cur- 
rent U.S.T>olicy  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  those — un- 
fortunately— few  Senators  who  are  talking 
sense  about  the  blundering,  Illegal,  destruc- 
tive, criminal,  and  atrocious  U.S.  military  In- 
tervention In  Vietnam. 

Eventually,  you  and  Gruening  and  the 
others  will  be  proved  right.  Something  must 
be  done  soon,  before  we  permanently  alienate 
all  of  Asia. 

I  am  informing  President  Johnson  of  my 
concern.  In  continuing  and  extending  the 
American  war  In  Vietnam,  he  must  be  rely- 


ing on  evil  counsel.    I  trust  the  President  has 
not  lost  his  mind. 

I  want  my  country  to  do  the  right  thing — 
also  the  sensible  thing. 
We  must  get  out  of  Vietnam  now. 
Keep  up  the  attack. 
Sincerely, 

M.  H.  Wixman. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

April  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  (the  first  of  its  kind  In  my  24  years) 
out  of  emotion;  a  feeling  of  frustration  and 
helplessness  over  what  our  country  is  doing 
In  Vietnam,  and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  there  is  at  least  one  voice,  one  con- 
science. In  a  place  where  its  utterances  mean 
something,  that  speaks  out  against  our  be- 
havior in  this  situation. 

My  wife  and  I  would  jump  at  the  chance 
to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  actions 
some  place  in  the  world.  After  all.  It  Is  our 
country.  But  we  cannot.  When  I  read  even 
the  slanted  and  softened  news  releases  that 
we  are  given  I  cannot  help  but  feel  anger, 
sorrow,  resentment,  and  alienation  from  this 
country.  I  am  angry  that  we  pursue  such  a 
covirse  of  action.  I  am  sad  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  deluded  with  a  sense  of  self- 
righteousness  and  self-protection  that  it 
justifies  any  means  to  any  end  it  so  de- 
clares. I  resent  being  forced  to  pay  taxes 
from  my  labor,  a  portion  of  which  sup- 
ports our  immoral  actions.  But  most  tragi- 
cally, I  feel  alienated  from  this  country, 
alienated  to  an  extent  that  I  would  sit  in 
jail  rather  than  fight  for  the  United  States 
In  any  such  action  anyplace,  at  any  time 
during  my  life. 

Please  sir,  continue  speaking  against  these 
outrages  of  morality  and  justice.  There  are 
precious  few  left  with  the  principles,  guts, 
and  position  to  do  anything  about  It. 

At  this  time  of  national  hypocrisy,  I  am 
grateful  to  be  able  to  look  at  my  Govern- 
ment and  say  "at  least  there  Is  one  who  can 
see  and  does  speak." 
Sincerely, 

Joel  P.  Baumwoll. 


Oakland,  Calif., 

April  2,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  a  teacher 
and  occupational  therapist  for  the  past  15 
years  having  worked  with  the  disabled  In- 
cluding the  disabled  veteran  and  I  am  dis- 
turbed about  the  situation  in  Vietnam  as  one 
issue  that  must  be  arrested,  if  at  all  possible, 
for  better  solution  for  world  peace. 

I  am  strictly  opposed  to  the  decisions  and 
actions  to  allow  the  U.S.  troops  to  engage 
in  combat  in  this  country  of  Vietnam  to  say 
nothing  of  the  use  of  gas  warfare.  This  Is  a 
definite  act  of  aggression  by  the  United 
States  and  should  immediately  cease. 

As  a  member  of  the  Women  for  Peace 
of  Oakland  and  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  I  will  continue  to  give 
my  wholehearted  supi>ort  to  proselytize  for 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  troops 
promptly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  L.  Bohlman. 

Citizen. 

Bellingham,  Wash.. 

March  31,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  Keep  up  the  fight  to  stop  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  I'm  with  you  all  the  way, 
and  so  are  some  others  in  this  town.  They 
had  a  peace  march,  40  people,  and  all  were 
arrested  for  parading  without  a  permit,  but 
today,  because  of  the  pressure,  the  judge 
threw  the  case  out  of  court.     I  am  wonder- 


ing what  can  be  done  by  me.  or  just  the  little 
people.  Writing  letters  to  our  Congressmen 
and  the  President  don't  phase  them,  they 
don't  even  have  the  courtesy  to  answer. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  pastor  who  is  re- 
fusing to  pay  his  Income  tax  because  the 
money  Is  being  used  to  fight  a  war.  He  can 
do  this  and  I  know  that  If  enough  of  us 
did  this  the  war  would  stop  overnight.  It 
Is  Impossible  for  some  whose  employer  has  to 
withhold  ours.    For  us  we  have  no  choice. 

Maybe  we  can  figure  out  some  way  to  help 
you  in  your  uphill  fight.  Our  town  paper 
gives  us  no  coverage  of  what  Is  being  said 
against  the  war. 

Sincerely  and  hopefully, 

Fred  Gary. 


Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 

March  26, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
17. S.  Senate, 
Washingtoii,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Morse:  I  do  want  to  thank 
you  for  alerting  people  to  the  war  propa- 
ganda, but  I  think  that  I  am  probably  \\Tlt- 
Ing  this  letter  to  you  In  part  so  that  I  can 
write  one  letter  to  Washington  without  get- 
ting back  a  deluge  of  that  propaganda — never 
Just  one  sheet,  but  two  or  three  saying  the 
same  things  In  a  different  arrangement.  If 
we  read  it  often  enough  are  we  supposed  to 
believe  It? 

This  solid  front  propaganda  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  me,  apart  from  the  fact  of  half- 
truths  and  lies:  It  is  handed  out  like  the 
party  line  for  all  good  comrades  to  read, 
swallow,  and  repeat.  I  think  that  Washing- 
ton should  be  aware  that  the  elections  last 
November  clearly  went  against  this  way  of 
doing  things  (It's  the  Birch  way),  and 
against  the  belligerence  in  Vietnam  advo- 
cated by  Barry  Goldwater.  Do  we  have  a 
two-party  system  or  don't  we?  If  we  are 
a  free  country,  why  can't  we  get  what  we 
voted  for,  not  what  we  voted  against? 

The  Office  of  Public  Disservice  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
tells  me  that  "at  this  time,  no  issue  com- 
mands more  of  the  time,  energy,  and  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  his  senior  advisors 
(than  Vietnam)."  Perhaps  they  should  be 
spending  more  time,  energy,  and  attention 
on  what  we  the  people  voted  for.  Then  they 
might  find  that  Vietnam  solved  Itself  quite 
easily. 

Peace  Is  "face"  enough. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Barry  Stevens. 

April  1,1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Excuse  the  impulse  to 
economy  that  behooves  me  to  use  up  old 
campaign  stationery  but  It's  the  L.B.J,  tradi- 
tion of  turning  off  the  lights  In  the  White 
House. 

Only  he  shouldn't  turn  off  the  lights  all 
over  the  world. 

For  your  genuinely  effective  efforts  to  stay 
his  hand  as  It  reaches  to  flip  off  mankind 
In  order  to  appease  the  light  company  of  the 
Macs,  thanks  so  great  no  words  approach 
the  extent  of  my  appreciation,  respect, 
reverence. 

Devoutly, 

Mark  Knox  Nichols. 

Beverly  Hills. 


The  Tobacco  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Tenn.,  April  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  quite  disturbed 
about  the  war  situation  In  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  pull  out  of  there  one  way  or 
another. 

If  we  should  get  in  a  war  with  China,  I  ain 
told  they  could  march  a  line  six  men  wide 
and  unarmed  from  now  on  and  still  If  ^^ 
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Killed  them  as  fast  as  they  walk  in,  that  their 
population  would  not  decrease.  I  think  that 
they  would  welcome  anything  that  would 
destroy  about  50  to  100  million  Chinese. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  no  chance  what- 
ever of  winning  a  war  that  close  to  China 
unless  we  should  go  In  immediately  with 
atomic  bombs  and  I  think  that  would  be  too 
risky,  for  Russia  would  no  doubt  bomb  us  out 
as  soon  as  we  have  weakened. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  this  country  will 
soon  go  bankrupt  and  all  the  fine  things  we 
have  fought  for,  produced,  and  developed 
will  go  to  naught. 

Please  use  your  great  Influence  to  get  this 
trouble  settled. 

Thanking  you  In  advance,  I  remain, 
Yoiu-s  very  truly, 

Marvin  L.  Smith, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla., 

April  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  congratulate 
you  on  all  the  energy  you  are  expending  In 
an  endeavor  to  arouse  the  American  public 
from  their  stunned  apathy  to  better  vmder- 
stand  the  tragedy  of  our  war  i>olicy  in 
Vietnam? 

I  hope  you  are  no  longer  a  lone  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  In  the  Senate.  We 
need  more  courageous  leaders  like  you  and 
Senator  Fulbright. 

My  cousin,  who  lives  outside  of  Boston, 
OTOte  me  that  she  had  just  heard  you  speak 
and  that  you  said  you  had  been  told  in  brief- 
ings that  the  United  States  hopes  to  bomb 
C^hlnese  nuclear  bases  In  90  to  120  days.  Is 
this  true?  If  It  Is,  how  terrifying.  Are  we 
Inviting  a  nuclear  war?  Where  is  our  com- 
passion? Where  is  our  Integrity?  And  we 
claim  to  be  a  Christian  nation. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  help  change 
OUT  unimaginative  foreign  policy  other  than 
WTlting  to  our  Representatives? 

The  irony  of  our  present  foreign  policy  In 
Vietnam  Is  that  It  Is  so  stanchly  backed  by 
the  Dirksens  and  Goldwaters. 

I  hope  every  Senator  has  read  Norman 
Cousin's  editorial  In  the  March  27  Saturday 
Review. 

We  seem  to  be  going  through  an  Interna- 
tional McCarthylsm  today  with  our  fear  of 
communism  making  us  perform  with 
totalitarian  tactics.  Haven't  we  learned 
that  war  doesn't  stop  the  spreading  of  an 
ideology? 

But  this  is  more  dangerous  because  we  are 
playing  with  the  lives  of  the  entire  v.-orld. 

Thank  you  for  all  you  are  doing. 
Sincerely, 

Estelle  B.  Clapp. 

Mishawaka,  Ind., 

March  30. 1965. 

De.«  Senator  Morse:  Technically  you  do 
not  represent  me  In  the  Senate  but  you  do 
represent  my  thoughts  on  foreign  affairs  and 
bless  you  for  that. 

Referring  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam of  course.  If  It  wasn't  for  you  and 
Walter  Lippmann  I  would  be  sure  that  either 
the  entire  United  States  had  gone  mad  or 
that  I  had  slipped  off  the  deep  end  myself. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  yourself  and 
Mr.  Lippmann '  I  have  looked  and  listened 
In  vain  for  any  responsible  person.  In  or  out 
of  Washington,  to  even  question  these  un- 
precedented attacks  on  another  country 
much  less  condemn  them. 

Please  keep  speaking  up  as  you  have  been 
and  perhaps  some  of  your  colleagues  will  be 
Inspired  to  stand  up  on  their  hind  legs.    I 

'I  delete  Church  and  McGovern  because 
they  condoned  the  raids  In  their  Senate 
speeches. 


pray  so,  for   the   sake  of   the   greatness  of 
our  country. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  D.  Marshall. 
(Copies   to   Senators   Hartke,   Bayh,   and 
Representative  Brademas.) 


Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue, 

New  York.  N.Y..  April  2. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  send  this  letter  to 
express  my  concern  and  dismay  over  the  war 
that  is  presently  being  fought  in  South  Viet- 
nam. There  is  no  question  that  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  war  in  Vietnam  which 
Is  being  escalated  at  a  frightening  pace.  It 
is  a  war  without  purpose  or  meaning.  The 
Vietnamese  people  do  not  wish  us  to  be  there. 
South  Vietnam  has  no  strategic  military  im- 
portance to  us  and  there  is  every  possibility 
that  a  compromise  government  can  be  estab- 
lished in  Vietnam  which  In  time  will  act  im- 
dependently  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

I  personally  know  of  no  one  who  wants  this 
war.  Therefore,  It  seems  to  me,  that  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  people  and 
leaders  In  Government  must  put  a  halt  to 
this  senseless  slaughter. 

Urging  your  best  efforts  In  this  matter, 
I  remain 

Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Gerald  A.  Goldman. 


Ithaca,  N.Y., 

April  2, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne  Morse:  You  will  recall  I  sent 
you,  and  you  very  kindly  had  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  some  proposals 
for  negotiation  in  Vietnam.  I  also  sent  a 
somewhat  shortened  version  in  the  form  of 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Enclosed  is  the  correspondence  with  the  De- 
fense Department  which  may  Indicate  how 
little  they  care  for  informed  public  opinion. 
Make  such  use  of  this  as  you  deem  wise. 
Cordially, 

Harrop  a.  Freeman, 
Professor  of  Law,  Cornell  Law  School. 

Ithaca.  N.Y., 

April  2, 1965. 
Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.. 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Califano:  Again,  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  March  27  in  reply  to  mine  of  March  5. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Defense  Department 
can  be  so  unconcerned  with  the  public  and 
particularly  the  Informed  and  concerned 
public. 

Your  letter  refers  to  mine  as  a  "comment" 
on  your  letter  of  March  2.  It  was  not  primar- 
ily a  comment,  but  a  request  for  answer  of 
specific  questions,  for  documentation  and  In- 
formation.   This,  you  chose  wholly  to  Ignore. 

Your  total  reply  Is  In  the  form:  "If  you 
have  not  yet  done  so,  I  recommend  that  you 
carefully  read  all  the  public  statements  of 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments  •  •  • 
(etc.)."  How  could  you  make  that  sugges- 
tion, when  the  :etter  to  which  you  are  reply- 
ing specifically  says:  "I  have  ready  at  hand 
and  have  carefully  read  all  the  releases  of 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments;  the 
speeches  of  Johnson.  Kennedy,  McNamara, 
Rusk,  and  others;  the  various  white  papers, 
Including  the  recent  one." 

I  am  about  tired  of  this  correspondence 
and  about  ready  to  release  It  to  some  press 
service  as  an  example  of  the  way  In  which  the 
Defense  Establishment  treats  an  Informed 
American  who  Is  deeply  Interested  In  a  cen- 
tral problem  of  policy — a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  Americans. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hasrop  A.  FaXXMAM. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  27,  1965. 
Harrop  A.  Freeman, 
Professor  of  Law,  Cornell  Law  School, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dear  Professor  Freeman:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  5,  1965,  commenting 
on  my  letter  to  you  of  March  2,  1965,  con- 
cerning the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  I  recommend 
that  you  carefully  read  all  the  public  state- 
ments of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments; 
the  speeches  of  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Kennedy,  and  Secretaries  McNamara  and 
Rusk;  the  1961  Department  of  State  report 
entitled  "A  Threat  to  the  Peace,"  as  well  as 
the  recent  State  Department  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Aggression  From  the  North."  My  let- 
ter of  March  2,  1965,  was  merely  a  summary 
of  these  documents,  which  represent  the 
carefully  considered  views  of  the  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  administrations  on 
the  subject. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr., 
The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

March  5,  1965. 
Joseph  A.  Califano, 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara, 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington, 
D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Califano:  I  have  yoxir  letter 
of  March  2  In  reply  to  my  thoughts  on 
settlement  of  Vietnam. 

I  assume  you  are  a  bright  and   coming 

young   man,   but   please  don't   try  to   just 

make  assertions  as  though  you  know  all  the 

facts  and  no  one  else  does,  to  an  old  scholar. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  you  say,  "The  Vietcong  Insurgency 
was  never,  from  Its  Inception,  an  Internal 
revolt,"  as  a  correction  of  one  of  my  points. 
Will  you  please  document:  (1)  the  earliest 
date  for  which  you  have  proof  of  other  than 
American  or  local  weapons  being  used  In 
South  Vietnam,  (2)  the  earliest  date  for 
which  you  have  proof  of  North  Vietnamese 
participating  as  combatants  in  South  Viet- 
nam, (3)  the  earliest  date  for  which  you 
have  proof  of  any  training  of  South  Viet- 
namese by  North  Vietnamese  or  other  out- 
side countries  (other  than  the  United 
States),  (4)  what  that  proof  Is.  Now,  I  have 
ready  at  hand  and  have  carefully  read  all 
the  releases  of  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments; the  speeches  of  Johnson,  Ken- 
nedy, McNamara,  Rush,  and  others;  the 
various  white  papers,  including  the  recent 
one.  I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the 
period  from  1955  to  1959. 

I  would  also  like  you  to  elaborate  a  little 
more  what  your  proof  Is  on  the  subject  of 
Catholics  and  our  changes  In  Vietnam.  As 
myself  a  person  who  fairly  regularly  attends 
Catholic  retreats,  who  participated  In  pacem 
In  terrls,  I  doubt  that  I  could  be  thought 
of  as  unfavorable  to  Catholics.  But  I  hap- 
pen to  know  the  whole  story  as  to  Cardinal 
Spellman  and  Diem.  And  I  happen  to  have 
been  all  through  south  Asia  and  know  the 
Buddhist  situation  and  what  is  Involved. 

Be  assured,  that  as  a  scholar  I  do  not  take 
any  unalterable  position.  I  am  always  open 
to  proof.  But  I  never  have,  and  I  shall  not 
now,  take  the  mere  assertion  of  someone  who 
knows  less  about  the  facts  than  I  do,  as  an 
adequate  explanation. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Washington,  D.C, 

Afarc?i  22. 1965. 
Harrop  A.  Freeman, 
Professor  of  Law, 
Cornell  Law  School, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dear  Profissor  Prikman:  Secretary 
McNamara  was  grateful  for  your  kind  letter 
and  for  the  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Vice 
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President.     He  asked  that  I  thank  you  for 
sharing  your  comments  with  him. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  take  exception  to 
several  points  raised  in  your  analysis.  The 
Vietcong  insurgency  was  never,  from  Its  in- 
ception, an  internal  revolt.  It  is  and  has 
been  an  effort  closely  coordinated,  directed 
and  supported  from  Hanoi  and  further  sup- 
ported by  Peiping.  Therefore,  we  did  not 
enter  wrongly  into  an  internal  struggle,  but 
entered  legitimately,  because  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  asked  for  our  help 
in  txirning  back  a  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  have  described  the  Vietcong 
effort  as  "a  holy  war  of  national  liberation 
that  will  be  a  test  case  for  other  underde- 
veloped areas."  To  allow  such  an  effort  to 
go  unchecked  would  be  to  open  up  the  en- 
tire area  of  southeast  Asia  to  similar  aggres- 
sion and,  eventually,  other  areas  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  our  concern  for 
the  fate  of  the  free  world  demanded  our 
presence. 

Nor  have  we  been  concerned  with  "Catho- 
lics rather  than  people."  While  assisting  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  build  an  armed  force 
capable  of  deterring  Communist  aggression, 
we  have  been  equally  interested  in  helping 
the  people  develop  a  government  truly  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  and 
the  dictates  of  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  now  piling 
up.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Com- 
munist bloc  to  continue  their  claims  of  not 
aiding  external  aggression,  but  only  internal 
liberation.  For  Vietnam  is  a  very  definite 
case  of  Communist  assistance  to  external 
aggression. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  said  In  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

"The  road  ahead  will  be  difficult  and  con- 
tinuing sacrifices  will  be  required  of  ovu- 
people,  both  in  money  and  in  lives.  But 
the  challenge  must  surely  be  met.  If  we 
fail  to  meet  it  here  and  now,  we  will  in- 
evitably have  to  confront  It  later  under  even 
more  disadvantageous  conditions.  This  Is 
the  clear  lesson  of  history  which  we  can 
Ignore  only  at  our  peril. 

"We  may  be  certain  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  established  their  control  over  South 
Vietnam,  the  Communists  would  press  their 
subversive  operations  in  Laos  and  then  In 
Thailand  and  we  would  have  to  face  this 
same  problem  all  over  again  In  another  place 
or  permit  them  to  have  all  of  southeast  Asia 
by  default.  Thus,  the  choice  is  not  simply 
whether  to  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  free  and  Independent  but,  rather, 
whether  to  continue  our  struggle  to  halt 
Communist  expansion  in  Asia.  If  the  choice 
is  the  latter,  as  I  believe  It  should  be,  we 
will  be  far  better  off  facing  the  issue  in 
South  Vietnam." 

Let   ms   assure   you  again  that   we   were 
pleased  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  thinking. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr., 
The  Special  Assistant  to  the   Secretary 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Key  West.  Pla..  April  2, 1965. 
Hon.  8PESSARD  L.  Holland, 
Senator  From  Florida, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  hope  that  you 
will  support  Senator  Morse  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  their  effort  to  stop  the  current 
Pentagon  hoodlumism  in  Vietnam  and  to 
help  President  Johnson  find  an  honorable 
solution  to  the  problem  inherited  from  his 
predecessors  by  giving  Vietnam  back  to  the 
Vietnamese. 

I  should  add  that  almost  40  years  (since 
1927)  of  professional  concern  with  Asia  gives 
me  the  right  to  an  opinion,  and  that  every- 


body I  talk  to  about  the  matter  agrees  with 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mortimer  Graves. 
Same  to  Senator  Smathers  and  Represent- 
ative Dante  Fascell. 


Robert  L.  Wolf  &  Associates, 
Granite  City.  III..  April  2. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  hope  you  can  stand 
firm  In  your  opposition  to  the  sadly  un- 
worthy course  of  our  Government  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  know  you  will  not  share  my  use 
of  the  word  "murder"  as  describing  the 
actions  of  President  Johnson  but  having 
searched  my  conscience  I  can  find  no  other 
word.  Surely  If  some  friend  of  the  Vietcong 
would  today  bomb  Scott  Field  near  here 
there  would  rise  up  a  great  cry.  I  cannot 
so  close  my  mind  as  to  fall  to  see  the  exact 
parallel. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  be  so  at  odds  with 
the  man  I  just  helped  to  elect  but  I  cannot 
join  with  Goldwater  and  Nixon  and  approve 
that  which  I  thought  the  nation  had  re- 
jected. We  have  reached  the  point  where 
my  nation  has  so  abandoned  Itself  that  It 
has  left  me  behind.  Now  I  can  only  say  that 
humanity  requires  that  the  United  States  be 
brought  to  its  senses  or  to  Its  knees.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  guilty  of  treason  but  not  treason 
to  the  country  I  loved  but  only  to  what  she 
has  become.    McCarthy,  McCarran,  all  you 

rightwing   ,  what   have  you   done   to 

my  country. 

Please  do  what  you  can.  Even  now  I  can- 
not really  understand  how  we  have  been 
brought  to  the  position  where  the  world 
must  unite  to  bring  an  end  to  U.S.  aggres- 
sion against  humanity  wherever  it  seeks  to 
change  the  shameful  status  quo.  How  have 
we  come  to  embrace  every  shameful  dictator 
and  slave  owning  tyrant  and  military  cabal? 

At  least  could  we  not  call  them  our  

opposing  the  enemy  Instead   of  de- 
scribing the  wretches  as  "Freedom  Loving." 

I  suppose  It  is  a  case  of  "Those  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad."  What 
have  our  people  done  to  deserve  the  horrors 
that  must  surely  be  heaped  on  on  even  to 
our  little  children.  Yes  Mr.  Lippmann  the 
war  hawks  are  now  rejoicing  the  people  shall 
soon  cry. 

Yours  in  tears, 

Robert  L.  Wolf. 

P.S. — The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  a 
leading  antihuman  newspaper  approves  the 
acts  of  Barry  Johnson  or  is  It  Lyndon  Gold- 
water.  I  personally  voted  for  Lyndon  John- 
son, advocate  of  human  decency. 


Barry — L.B.J.'s  Military  Mentor 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  last 
fall,  the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  was  roundly  casti- 
gated by  his  political  enemies  as  an  irrespon- 
sible warmonger — largely  because  of  the 
views  the  Senator  expressed  on  the  Vietnam 
struggle. 

It  might  be  well  now  to  review  a  few  of 
the  more  extreme  positions  held  by  the  Sen- 
ator during  that  campaign. 

We  recall  Mr.  Goldwater  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  staging  areas  for  North  Viet- 
namese troops  In  neutral  Laos  might  be 
bombed.  Subsequent  to  November,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  bombed  them  repeatedly. 

Senator  Goldwater  further  suggested  that 
perhaps  carrying  the  war  to  North  Vietnam 
might  serve  to  Induce  Hanoi  to  end  Its  aid 
and  direction  of  the  fighting  in  the  South. 
Since  November.  President  Johnson  has  ini- 
tiated the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  not 
Just  as  retaliatory  raids  for  Vietcong  blows 
against  American  installations,  but  as  a  set 
policy,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  induce 
Hanoi  to  desist  Its  support  of  the  war. 


Senator  Goldwater  suggested  that  it  might 
be  beneficial  from  a  military  standpoint  if 
America  undertook  to  defoliate  areas  where 
trees  and  shrubbery  protected  the  guerrillas 
from  air  assault. 

Now  comes  word  from  South  Vietnam  that 
a  large  forest  northwest  of  Saigon,  which  pro- 
vides a  canopy  of  cover  for  the  Vietcong,  has 
been  the  target  of  chemical  defoliation,  to 
leave  the  forest  dry  and  dead.  Yesterday 
that  forest  was  set  ablaze  by  Air  Force  planes. 
The  purpose:  Nothing  if  not  defoliation. 

To  find  out  what  the  administration  plans 
to  do  next  in  Vietnam  we  r.uggest  rummaging 
through  Senator  Goldwater's  old  speeches. 


How  1962  CIA  Sugar  Sabotage  Was  Nulli- 
fied— President  Kennedy  Acted  To  De- 
tain Soviet-Bound  Cargo 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washington,  March  26. — Discussions  here 
about  the  use  of  nausea  gas  in  Vietnam  have 
brought  to  light  the  story  of  an  Ingenious 
scheme  by  which  the  White  House  once  nul- 
lified the  use  of  a  different  kind  of  chemical 
agent  on  some  Soviet-bound  sugar. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  former  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  outraged  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment by  conspiring  in  the  detention  of 
a  British  ship  with  cargo  from  Cuba  in  order 
to  undo  a  successful  sabotage  operation  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  Caribbean  melodrama  involved  mys- 
terious shipboard  fires  and  hijacked  sacks  of 
sugar,  court  battles,  and  angry  diplomatic 
messages,  all  against  the  background  of  the 
Cuba  missile  crisis. 

The  story,  30  months  old.  Is  not  ended. 
At  least  one  attorney  in  Puerto  Rico  still  is 
being  sued  by  Moscow  for  damages. 

The  story  has  no  direct  relationship  to 
gas  and  Vietnam,  but  Eovu*ces  have  been 
recalling  it  as  they  talk  about  the  various 
unorthodox  weapons  that  occasionally  pose 
special  problems  for  Washington. 

It  began  on  August  22,  1962,  when  the 
British  freighter  Streatham  Hill,  under  lease 
to  a  Soviet  agency,  limped  into  San  Juan 
harbor,  Puerto  Rico,  for  emergency  repairs 
after  It  had  damaged  its  propeller  on  a  reef. 
The  7,130-ton  vessel  was  carrying  80,000  sacks 
of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  one 
of  the  then  regular  commercial  runs  by 
Western  ships  that  were  Infuriating  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Of  the  sugar  aboard,  14,135  bags  came 
ashore,  allegedly  unloaded  to  permit  the 
making  of  repairs.  The  bags  of  sugar  were 
placed  in  bond  In  a  customs  house,  because 
Cuban  products  could  not  be  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

As  the  freigh^r  lay  In  port  for  several 
weeks,  either  before  or  after  some  of  Its  cargo 
was  taken  ashore,  one  or  more  agents  of  the 
United  States  managed  to  get  to  some  of  the 
sugar  to  apply  a  substance  that  would  spoil 
Its  taste  and  usefulness.  It  Is  said  to  have 
been  an  essentially  harmless  substance,  not 
likely  to  Inflict  injury,  but  certain  to  arouse 
serious  dissatisfaction  among  Soviet  con- 
sumers. 

How  many  sacks  were  tampered  with  is 
not  known,  but  subsequent  developments 
indicate  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  adulter- 
ated sugar  was  among  the  sacks  in  the  ware- 
house. 

The  purpose  of  this  chemical  sabotage  Is 
said  to  have  been  manifold:  To  damage  an 
expensive  cargo;  to  rouse  Soviet  suspicions 
about  the  quality  of  Cuban  sugar;  to  create 
discord  between  Soviet  and  Cuban  authori- 
ties and,  possibly,  to  discourage  shippers 
from  providing  services  that  were  likely  to 
lead  to  disputes,  recriminations,  and  perhaps 
even  suspicions  of  sabotage. 

KENNEDY  ANGERED  BY  PLOT 

The  operation  appeared  to  have  been  a 
success  and  the  Streatham  Hill  was  prepar- 
ing to  reclaim  the  doctored  sugar  and  resume 
its  Journey  on  September  19  when  Presideni 
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Kennedy  learned  of  the  sabotage.  He  Is  said 
to  have  been  angered  by  the  plot  and  fearful 
not  only  of  Injury  to  Soviet  consumers  but 
also  of  setting  a  dreadful  precedent  In  chem- 
ical sabotage. 

In  early  September,  therefore,  the  order 
went  out  from  Washington:  The  con- 
taminated sugar  must  not  leave  U.S.  terri- 
tory. Intelligence  agents,  harbor  authorities, 
customs  officials,  and  Government  attorneys 
were  put  on  the  job  and  thus  began  the  In- 
trigue to  undo  intrigue. 

How  it  was  done  is  clear  from  the  recol- 
lection of  sources  here,  in  San  Juan,  and 
Miami  and  news  reports  at  the  time.  Exactly 
who  played  what  role  could  not  be  learned. 

On  September  18,  Terry  Kane  and  some 
associates  from  Miami  appeared  in  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Puerto  Rico  to  contend  that 
the  sugar  in  the  warehouse  belonged  to 
Cuba  and  ought  to  be  seized  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  Cuban  Government's  debt  to 
them. 

A  year  earlier,  they  had  obtained  a  judg- 
ment In  a  Dade  County  court  in  Florida  that 
Premier  Fidel  Castro's  regime  owed  them 
$833,978  for  the  seizure  of  a  farm  machinery 
business  in  Havana. 

WRIT  OF  ATTACHMENT 

Kane  said  it  was  his  own  idea  to  go  after 
the  sugar  in  San  Juan.  What  encourage- 
ment he  had  from  Washington  is  not  clear 
but  on  September  19,  just  as  the  Streatham 
Hill  was  about  to  reload  its  cargo  and  de- 
part, court  records  show,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
court  issued  a  wTit  of  attachment  against  the 
sugar  In  the  warehouse. 

The  next  day,  with  the  freighter  still  in 
drydock,  the  remaining  sugar  on  board  was 
ordered  impounded  and  held  for  a  possible 
settlement  of  the  debts  due  Kane  and  asso- 
ciates. 

Apparently  President  Kennedy's  orders 
had  then  been  carried  out.  A  long  series  of 
diplomatic  and  court  bouts  followed. 


Canoga  Park,  Calif., 

March  30.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  believe  it  Is  time 
for  all  countries  to  consider  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals within  other  countries  before  im- 
posing a  foreign  will  upon  them.  Only  a 
country  whose  citizens  are  well  fed  and  well 
educated,  morally  and  economically  strong 
can  approach  international  crises  with  such 
humanltarianism.  No  country  measures  up 
to  those  standards  as  well  as  our  United 
States  of  America. 

For  that  reason,  I  must  protest  our  coun- 
try's intervention  In  Vietnam.  It  is  time 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  to  be  united  and 
to  learn  self-government  without  ouslde  in- 
terference. This  can  only  be  done  if  all  for- 
eign elements  leave  Vietnam  Immediately. 
Our  presence  In  that  country  Is  a  detriment 
to  the  health,  welfare  and  future  growth  of 
all  concerned,  and  can  only  result  In  hatred 
and  International  chaos. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  seek  an  expedient 
and  peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietnam  crises, 
and  I  hope  that  you  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  continue  to  move  In  that  di- 
rection as  long  as  It  is  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jo  Anne  McColloch. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

Afarc?i  31, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Enclosed  Is  a  carbon 
01  a  letter  I  sent  to  Senator  Fulbright.  I 
thought  that  because  of  your  own  forthright 
•tand  In  the  Vietnam  matter  you  might  be 
interested  in  the  activities  of  the  group  dis- 
cussed in  the  letter— a  group  which  has  made 
ht^A°^  'ts  main  purposes  the  pushing  of  a 
nard   line   in    cold    war    policy.     Especially 


alarming,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  impor- 
tant public  figures,  including  our  Secretary 
of  State,  appear  to  be  lending  their  prestige 
to  this  group. 

P.S.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  note  to 
your  colleague.  Senator  Grttening. 
Yours  truly, 

James  T.  Burkettt. 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

March  31. 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Fin.BRiGHT:  Several  years 
ago.  in  your  excellent  study  of  the  influence 
of  the  extreme  right  in  our  Armed  Forces  you 
noted  the  role  of  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  was  engaged 
in  research  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  far  right 
published  by  Norman  Thomas'  Socialist  Party 
(The  American  Ultras,  New  York:  1962).  In 
the  course  of  my  research  I  came  across  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  ties  of  the  IAS — and 
its  director,  Frank  Rockwell  Barnett — with 
organizations  on  the  ultrarlght  fringe. 
Therefore,  I  was  sxarprised  to  receive  in  the 
mail  the  other  day  an  advertisement  for  a 
book  to  be  published  by  Doubleday  Anchor: 
"Peace  and  War  in  the  Modern  Age."  The 
book  is  announced  as  being  published  by 
Anchor  for  National  Strategy  Information 
Center,  Inc.  In  case  there  was  any  doubt 
about  the  identity  of  the  group,  Frank  R. 
Barnett's  name  appears  among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  volume.  What  is  dismaying, 
however,  is  that  the  names  of  Dean  Acheson, 
Allen  Dulles,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and  Dean 
Rusk  also  api>ear.  I  am  not,  of  course,  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  Mr.  Barnett  or  his  group 
to  express  their  views.  But  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  public  figures  mentioned  are 
aware  of  the  extremist  connections  of  the 
group  to  which  they  are  lending  their  pres- 
tige. 

I  should  mention  that  I,  am  a  graduate 
student  in  political  science  at  the  University 
of  California,  so  I  assume  that  the  mailing 
list  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion may  be  being  used  for  the  distribution  of 
the  advertisement  in  question. 
Yours  truly, 

James  T.  Bitrnett. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  1.  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  The  stand  that  you  have 
taken  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  the  most 
courageous  thing  for  a  man  to  do.  You  will 
never  know  how  I  appreciate  It.  And  I'm 
not  alone.  There  must  be  millions  who 
want  that  war  stopped.  Seems  we  are  be- 
coming the  aggressors. 

I  never  miss  your  talks  when  you  come 
here.     They  are  so  inspiring. 

Is  there  anjrthlng  we  can  do  as  American 
citizens  to  stop  that  war?  If  It  keeps  on  we 
all  will  be  destroyed. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your  courage. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lucille  Martin. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Sen.^tor  Wayne  L.  Morse:  Thank  you 
for  the  forthright  p>ositlon  you  are  taking 
in  our  protestations  against  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  civil  war. 

I  hope  our  leaders  will  "see  the  light"  as 
as  you  do. 

Respectfully, 

Rebecca  G.  Epstein. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

Apra  3. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse  :  I  write  to  thank  you 
vrtth  all  my  heart  for  your  position  on  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  In  South 
and  North  Vietnam.  I  fully  support  your 
position.    You  know  of  course  that  thousands 


of  knowledgeable  Americans  agree  with  you 
and  are  horrified  at  the  measures  being  taken 
by  this  Government.  I  feel  that  those  sur- 
rounding the  President  are  wrongly  advising 
him.  Please  continue  to  fight.  Can  you 
think  of  ways  that  the  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans who  want  our  Involvement  to  cease  can 
make  their  objections  count?  Already  the 
United  States  has  lost  the  respect  of  Asians 
and  many  European  countries  as  well  as 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

I  think  Senators  McGovern  and  Cooper 
may  agree  with  you  to  some  extent.  Also 
we  must  keep  Walter  Lippmann  and  James 
Reston  at  work  on  behalf  of  this  effort  to 
find  a  new  and  batter  Vietnam  policy. 
Gratefully, 

WiNNIFRED  WYGAL. 


Larchmont,  N.Y., 

April  2,  1965. 
U.S.  Senator  W.  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I,  too,  voted  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  last  November;  and  I,  too,  op- 
pose the  American  use  of  gas,  napalm,  and 
bombings  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  nei- 
ther the  duty  or  right  to  tell  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  how  to  live,  what  government 
to  have,  or  to  force  freedom  upon  them.  I 
agree  with  the  enclosed  ad  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Moses  Cammer. 

A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  November  we 
cast  our  vote  for  you  because  we  were 
alarmed  by  the  war  policies  of  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

Today  we  find  j-our  administration  Is,  In 
Vietnam,  following  the  very  policies  we  voted 
to  reject. 

All  this  in  the  name  of  "freedom." 

Freedom  for  whom?  There  has  never  been 
a  free  election  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Viet- 
namese people  do  not  support  the  "24-hour" 
governments  Imposed  on  them  by  military 
coups.  They  want  an  end  to  this  fratricidal 
war. 

The  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
landing  of  the  Marines  in  South  Vietnam 
constitute  an  open  invitation  to  world  war. 

We  Join  with  Pope  Paul  VI  and  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  in  urging  an  Immedi- 
ate cease-fire  In  Vietnam,  a  conference  of  all 
nations  to  negotiate  peace. 

CALIFORNIA 

Benjamin  Bufano,  Alden  B.  Campen.  Mrs. 
Sally  Cooper,  Charmion  Cotton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  Druckman,  Beverly  J.  Farquharson.  Rev. 
Stephen  Fritchman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Gln- 
den.  Dr.  Prances  Herring,  Dr.  Bud  R.  Hutch- 
inson, Irmgard  Lenel,  Samuel  Levlne,  Don  de 
Mistral,  Mary  Louise  de  Mistral,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Orlott,  Emmy  Lou  Packard,  Ava  Helen 
Pauling,  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  Dryden 
Llnsley  Phelps,  Byron  Randall,  Rob- 
ert E.  Randolph,  Valeda  Randolph,  Alice 
Richards,  Holland  Roberts,  Helen  Sheats, 
Clara  Sllverstein,  Margaret  T.  Simkln,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  F.  Stanton,  E.  L.  Swallow. 
Frances  Tandy,  Frank  Wilkinson,  James  May 
Zorbas.  Anna  Dant,  Lenore  Peters  Job,  Helen 
Miller. 

CONNECTICUT 

Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldberg,  Anton  Selko- 
wltz,  Louise  Pettlbone  Smith,  Dorothy  Stein. 
Dr.  Willard  Uphaus,  Anita  Willcox,  Henry 
Wlllcox,  Lloyd  P.  Worley. 

district  of  COLUMBIA 

Janet  M.  Neuman,  Leva  B.  Pillser,  Margaret 
Russell,  Joanna  Vogelsang. 

FLORIDA 

Isabel  Smith,  Monroe  Smith. 
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ILLINOIS 

William  T.  Baird,  Ernest  DeMaio,  Alberto 
Donnells,  Gene  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
G.  Mllllgan,  Mary  Phillips,  Dorothea  Sher- 
lock. 

IOWA 

Prof.  Howard  L.  Parsons. 

KANSAS 

L.    J.    Pritchard. 

KENTUCKY 

Anne  and  Carl  Braden,  James  Gant,  Sam 
and  Liz  Shirah,  Anita  M.  Smith. 

LOUISIANA 

George  T.  Pappas. 

MAINE 

Elizabeth  E.  Hoyt. 

MABYLAND 

Sylvia  Bailey,  Jean  H.  Feinberg,  Louise 
Greenwood,  Miriam  Levin,  Marjorie  Soco, 
Bernlce  Steele. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Albert  Allen,  Carl  Anthonsen,  Cynthia  B. 
Anthonsen,  Charlotte  Berg,  Edmund  C. 
Berkeley,  Kay  Boyle,  May  Brande,  Edith 
Carlson,  Marion  Coden,  Melvin  R.  Cohen, 
Pauline  Dana,  Vera  Fisher,  Charles  Gibadlo, 
Bernard  Edwin  Galitz,  Mary  E.  Giffln,  Helen 
H.  Gillette,  Florence  M.  Goodell,  Sara  R. 
Gordon. 

Samuel  H.  Grimspoon,  Mrs.  Hector  M. 
Holmes,  Samuel  W.  Hurowltz,  Ben  Kublin, 
Gertrude  T.  Lurie,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lynch,  Mrs. 
P.  Mayer,  Mrs.  Phyllis  T.  MacEwan,  Irving 
Millstein,  Joseph  H.  Nelson,  S.  Roy  Remar, 
Bertha  C.  Reynolds,  Winifred  F.  Root,  Fred- 
erick Schuman,  Edith  Soboff,  Pitirim  A.  Soro- 
kin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Stockwell,  Robert  C. 
Taylor.  Jr.,  Elizabeth  T.  Vincent,  Rev.  Eliot 
White,  Dorothy  T.  Wilder. 

MICHIGAN 

Hymle  Cutler,  Mary  Gentry,  Carl  Haessler, 
Mrs.  Alice  Herz,  Morton  Leltson,  Axel  Nielsen, 
Wanda  Pusey,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Vincent.  Leroy 
Waterman. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Verne  Thomas. 

MTSSOURI 

Sol  Londe,  M.D.,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Theodor 
Rosebiu-y. 

NEW  JERSET 

Jane  Aronowitz,  Gerald  A.  Bertln,  C.  De- 
Gregory,  Alta  Jacobson,  Guy  Lisa,  James  Lisa, 
Jesse  Moskowltz,  Leon  M.  Mosner,  Rabbi 
Benjamin  Plotkin,  Ruth  M.  Jackson,  Harold 
E.  Lippman,  M.D. 

NEW  YORK 

Alvin  Abelack,  Joan  Abelack,  Sandra  Abel- 
son,  Henry  Abrams,  Virginia  and  Stephen 
Abrams,  Rev.  George  A.  Ackerly,  Taylor 
Adams,  Don  Amter,  Vicky  Amter,  Clara  Antln, 
Eunice  B.  Armstrong,  Gertrude  Asher,  George 
Ballln,  Elizabeth  Baker,  David  Balfour,  Rev. 
Lee  H.  Ball,^  Cleo  Banks,  Martha  V.  Bartos, 
Elsie  Baudman,  Minna  Bayer,  Abraham  I. 
Beacher,  M.D.,  Nettle  Becker,  Paul  Becker, 
Mel  Beinart,  Ruth  Beinart,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
vin Belsky,  Adele  Berk,  Jeannette  R.  Berne, 
Dorothy  Bishop,  Sylvia  BJornson. 

Milt  Bloch,  Ruth  Bloch,  Jules  Bloom,  Edith 
Bluestone,  Carl  Blumenthal,  Ethel  Blumen- 
thal,  Ruth  D.  Blumenthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Boehm,  Vanzetto  M.  Bowie,  Franclne 
B.  Bradley.  Ph.  D.,  Florence  Breuer,  Edwin 
Berry  Burgmn,  Esther  Carroll,  Clara  R.  Case, 
Doris  Cattell,  Dorothy  Chertak,  Alice  Citron, 
Clara  Coffey,  Adele  Cohen,  Saul  Cohen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cohn,  Ephralm  Cross,  Sara 
Cunningham,  Henry  DiMare,  Alix  Dobkln, 
Elizabeth  Dulmovich,  Miriam  Dworkin,  Kurt 
Easton.  Dr.  F.  J.  Einstein,  Stella  Eliashow, 
Alan  Emanuel,  M.D.,  Richard  Erie,  Ph.  D., 
Harry  Epstein,  M.D.,  George  Evans,  All  Pa- 
teml,  Stanley  Faulkner,  Dr.  Leon  Felnsteln, 
Irving  Pelsher,  Stanley  Finger,  Sidney  Fin- 


kelstein,  Lorraine  Foner,  Leon  Forer,  Ruth 
Friedman,  Saul  Friedman,  Ruth  Gage-Colby, 
Annie  Gaston,  John  C.  Gebhardt,  Lester  A. 
Gelb,  M.D. 

Miriam  Gill,  Helen  Ginsburg,  David  Glaser, 
Irving  Glusak,  Larry  Goldberg,  Paul  Goldberg, 
Morris  Goldin,  J.  Goldstein,  Nina  Goldstein, 
Sam  and  Joan  Goldstein,  Herman  Gordon, 
Ceil  Gross,  George  M.  Hall,  Eileen  Halpin. 
Louis  Haxap,  Margaret  L.  D.  Hatch,  Jane  Ben- 
edict Hawley,  Peter  Hawley,  Dr.  Mary  Alice 
Hilton,  Jane  E.  Hodes,  Dr.  Robert  Hodes, 
Bernlce  Holland,  Samuel  J.  Holland,  Prank 
Ilchuk,  Grace  Cohen  Ilchuk,  Clara  Isquith, 
Corlnne  Jackson.  Eugene  Jackson,  Robert  E. 
Jackson,  Irma  Jaffe,  Jack  Jaffe,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Jaffe,  Terre  Johnson,  Steve  Jonas,  M.D.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jules  Kabat,  Martha  Kahn,  Tlllie 
Kahn,  Samuel  Kamen,  Peter  Kaminski,  Rabbi 
Mordecai  M.  Kaplan,  Maude  W.  Katz,  W.  C. 
Kelly,  Walter  Kendra,  Floryence  R.  Kennedy, 
Rockwell  Kent,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E>avid  Kimmel- 
man,  Bernard  L.  Klein. 

Fred  Koury,  Eileen  Krieger,  Dr.  Louis  Kroll, 
Burton  Lane,  Corliss  Lament,  Helen  Lament, 
Virginia  M.  Lerner,  Robert  Lehrer,  Regina 
Lerner,  Jo  Ann  Levinson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Levy,  Sylvia  C.  Levy,  Meryl  Lewis,  Rudolph 
Llndenfeld,  Vera  List,  Adele  Lithauer,  Donah 
B.  Lithauer,  Sara  Anne  Naddell,  Lucy  Oren- 
stein.  Dr.  I.  J.  Panken,  Barbara  Parker,  MSW, 
Georgia  V.  Parker,  Richard  Pastor,  Roberta 
Penziner,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Peress,  Sam 
Pevzner,  Cyril  Philip,  David  Piatt,  Sarah 
Plotkin,  Cecelia  Pollack,  Mildred  Price,  Sid- 
ney Price,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Prigal, 
Esther  T.  Rand.  John  Randolph,  Anita  Rate- 
ner,  Leo  Ratener,  Ella  Ratner,  Luna  Reich, 
Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Irving  W.  Reid,  Sylvia  Reiderman, 
Al  Resnick,  Fannie  Resnick,  Frances  Reswick, 
Philip  Reisman,  Jerome  Robbins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Robeson,  Jr.,  Peter  Rosano,  Pauline 
R.  Rosen,  Irwin  Rosenhouse,  Dorothy  Monet 
Rosenwald,  Joel  Rothman,  David  L.  Rubin- 
fine,  M.D.,  Mary  Russak,  Maud  Russell,  Lil- 
lian Ryckoff. 

Joan  Saltzman,  Morris  Salz,  Esther  San- 
ders, Rose  Savage,  Morris  Schappes,  Robert 
N.  Schneider,  Mildred  W.  Schoenberger,  Rose 
Schuyler,  Caroline  Scollen,  John  Scudder, 
Claire  Serchuk,  D.  A.  J.  Shapiro,  Gerald  I. 
Shapiro,  Leo  Shapiro,  Ralph  Shapiro,  Dr.  and 
Mrs,  M.  B.  Sherman,  Jean  Shulman,  Florence 
Siegel.  Mike  Siegel,  Dr.  Samuel  Siegel,  Harold 
Silverstein.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  Simon,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Socolar,  Ruth  Spain,  Joseph 
Spencer,  Rudolph  Steiner,  Stan  Steiner,  Dr. 
Clifford  N.  Stern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stolley, 
Dr.  Arthur  Stulbaum,  Use  Suckerman,  Nat 
Suckerman,  Isabelle  Suhl,  Jack  Sutton,  Jer- 
ome Tanklow,  Harry  Tarr,  Wilbert  A.  Tatum, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Tennen,  Fran  Tepper,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  Thaler,  Erling  Tholfsen,  George  Tichenor, 
Janet  M.  Tilney,  Elizabeth  Timberman,  Na- 
omi Unger,  Semah  Unterman,  Francine  Val- 
larlo,  Lee  Waldsteln,  Samuel  Wallach,  Flor- 
ence Wallersteln,  Herbert  Wasserman,  H.  M. 
Wasserman,  Bernard  Wein,  Janet  B.  Wein- 
blatt,  Frieda  Weisberg. 

Abe  Weisburd,  Nat  Werner,  Margaret 
Werthman,  Joel  White,  T.  E.  Wilson,  Arthur 
Wyrob,  Mr.  ^nd  Mrs.  Jack  Yellin.  David 
Young,  MSW,  Ellen  and  Leonard  Zablow, 
Susan  Litlefleld.  Doris  Loewl,  Sylvia  Lopez, 
Dr.  Helen  Merrell  Lynd,  Mrs.  George  Mack, 
E.  Louis  Mally,  Doris  Mann,  David  Mann, 
William  I.  Margolies,  Herta  Mayer,  Ellen  Mc- 
Catty,  Georgio  McMurray,  M.S.S.  William 
Howard  Melish,  Rev.  John  Howard  Mellsh, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Meyerson,  Betty  Millard,  Abe 
Miller,  Cecile  Miller,  Mildred  Miller,  John  P. 
Mills,  Aileen  H.  Morford,  Elizabeth  Moos, 
Anna  E.  Morganstern,  Aurella  Morris,  Alex 
and  Marion  Munsell,  Marjorte  Murphy,  MSW, 
Miriam  Zelnick,  Allen  Zigarell,  Abraham  Zlt- 
ron,  Celia  Zltron,  Lea  Avlgdor,  Joan  Barnard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bauman,  Robin  W.  Briehl, 
M.D.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond  Callan,  Henry 
Clayton,  Rose  Gershon,  Thelma  Kaga,  Shirley 
Kreger,  Henry  L.  Klein,  Lena  Levlne,  Anton 
Refregler,    Simon     Ross.    Don     Schoolman, 


Morris  Seltzer,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Silvan, 
Gladys  Skidell,  Sarah  Smith,  Miriam  Urdang' 
Helene  S.  Zahler. 

OHIO 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Kresky,  Francis  Loud, 
Richard  Meisler. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Derk  Bodde,  Galia  S.  Bodde,  Mrs.  William 
Dobkln,  John  R.  Kelsler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Lesnik,  Mildred  Scott  Olmsted,  Ida  Prultt, 
Judith  Shouse. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Harvey  O'Connor. 

TENNESSEE 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Blossom,  Roxle  Wood. 

VERMONT 

Irving  and  Ruth  Adler,  Elsa  Golben. 

VIRGINIA 

Thelma  C.  Dulinage,  Belle  W.  Schulz. 

WISCONSIN 

B.  D.  Bushee,  Mrs.  Esther  Bushee,  Frances 
H.  Bushee,  Walter  B.  Rideout. 

WYOMING 

Grace  Anderson. 

What  you  can  do  to  stop  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam: 

Reproduce  this  advertisement  in  your  local 
newspaper. 

Write  to  President  Johnson  and  send 
copies  to  your  U.S.  Senators. 

Write  to  U.S.  Senators  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Ernest  Gruening,  Frank  Church  and 
George  S.  McGovern  endorsing  their  posi- 
tion for  negotiations. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  1, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  fervently  endorse 
your  position  for  negotiations  for  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  stop  talking  about  saving 
face  and  to  start  talking  about  saving  lives. 
Men  cannot  resolve  differing  ideologies  by 
plunder  or  mass  murder — that  can  only  lead 
to  heavy  loss  of  life,  property,  and  esteem  on 
both  sides.  And  in  the  end,  nothing  perma- 
nent, i.e.,  this  homogeneous  ideology,  can  be 
effected.  In  addition,  we  are  losing  face 
among  our  allies  and  other  free  nations  of 
the  world  for  our  current  "walk  softly,  carry- 
ing a  big  stick"  policies. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  people 
would  realize  that  nuclear  war — and  the 
threat  increases  every  hour,  every  day — would 
be  disastrous.  Indeed,  it  would  be  annihilat- 
ing, for  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  drink 
for  an  alcoholic,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
localized  war.  The  way  things  are  develop- 
ing now,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  time  before 
this  universal  dread  becomes  a  reality. 

I  repeat,  I  heartily  endorse  your  policies 
and  hope  that  as  a  strong  voice  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, you  can  somehow  further  make 
clear  the  need  for  negotiations.  Are  we,  m 
the  final  analysis,  a  nation  of  mice  or  men? 
Is  our  hoped  for  Great  Society  all  for  naught? 
Must  we  throw  sticks  and  stones  like  chil- 
dren at  play  (albeit,  alas,  we  are  not  at  play) 
or  can  we  sit  down  at  the  conference  table 
and  discuss  our  fundamental  differences? 

I  have  just  turned  21,  and  am  looking  for- 
ward to  legally  adding  my  voice  to  govern- 
mental policies,  I  shall  vote,  not  for  the  war 
for  destruction,  but  for  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ellen  Gardiner. 

scarsdale,  n.y., 

March  31, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:     As  a  former  west 

coast  resident,  perhaps  I  can  get  your  ear. 

Please   do   not   cease   In   asking  that  the 

United  States  heed  world  opinion,  U  Thant, 
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and  Pope  Paul  and  stop  bypassing  the  UJJ. 
In  Vietnam. 

Thank  you  for  being  a  voice  of  moral  In- 
tegrity over  the  years. 

What  "democracy"  are  American  boys 
fighting  for  In  Vietnam.  I'm  ashamed  that 
we  are  tearing  up  that  country  with  bomb- 
ings. We  should  use  the  U.N  to  develop  the 
Mekong  Valley;  thus  help  them  achieve  a 
stable  government.  This  Isn't  giving  them 
a  stable  government.  I  feel  my  country  Is 
betraying  Its  humanitarian  Ideals.  1984  Is 
indeed  here.  If  all  contrary  opinion  Is  silenced 
by  Johnson,  as  It  Indeed  seems  to  be. 

He  has  been  so  fine  on  Alabama,  I'm  dis- 
traught that  his  International  advisers  have 
been  so  military  In  the  old-fashioned  pre- 
nuclear  sense. 

I  voted  against  Goldwater  because  of  his 
warlike  stance;  but  now  Johnson  Is  doing 
precisely  what  the  electorate  repudiated. 

Beverly  Nygreen. 


Scientist  Opposes  War 

Woods  Hole,  Mass, 

March  24, 1965 
TotheEDrroR: 

In  the  last  election  we  scientists  stood  as 
one  man  behind  President  Johnson,  being 
afraid  of  what  Mr.  Goldwater,  as  President, 
might  do.  Now  President  Johnson  does  In 
Vietnam  what  we  feared.  He  made  no  prom- 
ises to  us  scientists.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  dis- 
appointed, alienated.  If  not  betrayed.  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  fellow  scientists  feel  as  I 
do.  We  are  deeply  concerned  because  it  was 
our  work  which  opened  the  way  both  to  a 
better  future  for  mankind  or  Its  final  catas- 
trophe. We  are  going  the  wrong  way,  and  It 
Is  time  for  scientists  to  get  together  once 
more,  this  time  to  sound  a  warning. 

As  an  American  I  am  deeply  concerned 
also  because  this  is  more  than  a  war.  It  is 
a  moral  issue  from  which  we  can  only 
emerge  with  our  name  badly  tarnished. 
Even  victory  must  mean  a  defeat.  The  ad- 
ministration's policy  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  coimtry  has  always 
stood.  If  a  war  can  be  conducted,  our  treas- 
ures spent  on  It,  our  boys  taken  to  far-off 
countries  to  kill  and  be  killed,  all  without 
asking  the  people  or  their  representatives, 
then  democracy  becomes  a  hollow  word. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
Is  opposed  to  this  war  that  also  scuttles  the 
U.N.,  on  which  mankind  pinned  Its  hopes 
and  which  we  promised  to  support. 

Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi,  M.D. 

(Note. — The  writer  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Medicine  in  1937.) 

Orlando,  Fla., 

April  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  endorse  your  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Issues  Involved  are 
such  as  to  require  U.S.  participation  In  the 
actual  fighting.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  work  for  Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 

fnrnae  ' 


forces. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Abe  Schestopol. 


A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  November  we 
cast  our  vote  for  you  because  we  were  alarmed 
oy  the  war  policies  of  Barry  Goldwater. 

Today  we  find  your  administration  is,  in 
Vietnam,  following  the  very  policies  we  voted 
to  reject. 

All  this  in  the  name  of  "freedom." 

Freedom  for  whom?  There  has  never  been 
a  free  election  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Viet- 
namese people  do  not  support  the  "24  hoiu" 
governments  imposed  on  them  by  military 
coups.  They  want  an  end  to  this  fratricidal 
War. 


The  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
landing  of  the  Marines  in  South  Vietnam 
constitute  an  open  Invitation  to  world  war. 

We  Join  with  Pope  Paul  VI  and  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  In  urging: 

An  Immediate  cease  fire  In  Vietnam. 

A  conference  of  all  nations  to  negotiate 
peace. 

What  you  can  do  to  stop  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam: 

Reproduce  this  advertisement  In  your  local 
newspaper. 

Write  to  President  Johnson  and  send  copies 
to  your  U.S.  Senators. 

Write  to  U.S.  Senators  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Ernest  Gruening,  Frank  Church,  and 
George  S.  McGovern  endorsing  their  position 
for  negotiations. 

Virgil  Conner  Insurance,  Inc., 

Apopka,  Fla.,  April  1,  1965. 
Senator  George  S.  McGovern, 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenikg, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Distinguished  Gentlemen:  Am  enclosing 
copy  of  my  letter  of  February  24  to  President 
Johnson  to  which  I  did  not  receive  a  reply. 

Am  taking  the  liberty  to  send  copies  of 
this  letter  to  you.  My  reason  for  doing  so  Is 
because  from  reading  the  papers  I  get  the 
Idea  that  the  thinking  of  you  four  distin- 
guished gentlemen  is  not  completely  condi- 
tioned by  the  Interests  of  the  economic-mil- 
itary complex  warned  against  by  retiring 
President  Eisenhower.  Am  not  sending  the 
letter  to  the  Senators  from  my  own  State. 
With  them  the  Ideas  here  expressed  would 
likely  fall  on  stony  ground. 

My  Information  Is  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  the  late  and  lamented  Will  Rog- 
ers. To  me  the  situation  In  Vietnam  is  mad- 
ness. If  we  were  to  hire  really  smart  men 
to  study  the  problem  with  the  purpose  of 
coming  up  with  the  worst  plan  for  Its  so- 
lution— ^for  the  one  most  inhuman,  most 
nearly  completely  against  the  public  Interest, 
the  one  most  expensive  and  most  danger- 
ous— could  these  said  smart  men  fljad  a  worse 
way  than  that  the  United  States  has  drifted 
Into,  and  Into  which  It  seems  bent  on  drift- 
ing further? 

For  one  like  me  who  feels  helpless  against 
this  dangerous  trend,  do  any  of  you  gentle- 
men have  any  suggestions?    Any  informa- 
tion will  be  received  with  thanks. 
Yours  truly, 

Virgil  Conner. 

Lawrence,  Kans., 

April  1,  1965. 
Mr.  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon, 

Dear  Sir:  I  believe  this  trouble  in  Vietnam 
should  be  settled  by  conferences. 

Do  what  you  can  to  get  this  done.    Please. 

Thank  you. 

Elizabeth  Henderson. 

February  24,  1965. 
Hon.  L.  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  think  you  are  do- 
ing a  good  job. 

I  realize  that  the  State  Department,  the 
military,  the  CIA,  and  even  the  White  House 
Itself  are  colored  more  or  less  with  the  Dulles 
policy  of  overcommitment  throughout  the 
world.  Even  an  able  and  conscientious  man 
like  you,  and  a  really  good  politician  be- 
sides, will  have  to  have  some  time  to  clean 
the  mess  out. 

Of  course,  being  a  small  businessman  In 
a  country  community,  and  having  interests 
that  coincide  with  the  interests  of  nearly 
all  the  American  people,  I  am  for  pulling  the 
United  States  out  of  southeast  Asia  and 
using  the  money  to  start  a  new  schoolhouse 
or  student  dormitory  every  day  for  the  next 
year.    I  suggest  this  in  defense  of  freedom. 


Incidentally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  nor  any  of 
the  groups  mentioned  above  are  cai>able  of 
making  decisions  In  the  public  Interest.  I 
believe  any  decision  that  they  Influence 
would  by  that  much  be  slanted  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  told  you  I  was  born 
a  Southern  Democrat.  The  precinct  in  which 
I  live  and  the  one  in  which  I  have  my  office 
went  for  Johnson  in  a  county  that  gave 
Goldwater  76  percent  of  the  votes  cast.  Of 
this  I  am  proud. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Virgil  H.  Conner. 

Syracuse.  N.Y., 

April  1.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam.    I  urge 
a  cease-fire  and  conference  to  negotiate  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  Fleiss. 

Dear  Senator:  Maybe  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  for  you  and  fellow  Senators  who  are 
against  what  the  United  States  is  doing  In 
Vietnam  to  call  on  the  wife  of  the  President 
and  explain  the  situation  to  her.  Perhaps 
she  will  see  the  folly  of  the  President's  ad- 
visers and  use  her  Influence.  She  looks  to 
me  as  a  woman  with  a  lot  of  gocxl  common- 
sense. 

Sincerely, 

Ed. 

April  1965. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  grateful  for  the  effort 
you  have  made  to  get  us  out  of  this  crazy, 
cruel  war  In  Vietnam.  I  read  that  80  per- 
cent of  American  citizens  are  against  It,  too. 

Could  you  get  a  bill  passed  so  that  we  peo- 
ple who  foot  the  bills  and  bear  the  moral 
shame  could  have  a  plebiscite  on  war? 

More  power  to  you. 

WILHELMINA  TAGGART. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Allow  me  to  add  my 
name  to  your  growing  nximber  of  admirers. 
It  Is  heartening  to  see  that  honor  and  dignity 
still  exist  (especially  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming odds)  In  our  Government.  Sir.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  on  your  refusal  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  administration  on  the 
Vietnam  question.  Whether  our  policymakers 
have  been  seized  with  madness  is  hard  to  tell, 
but  more  important,  it  remains  within  the 
power  of  persons  such  as  yourself  to  make 
every  effort  to  bring  such  shameful  hypoc- 
risies Into  public  view.  I  am  not  too  certain 
that  If  the  American  people  knew  what  was 
really  going  on  in  Vietnam,  they  would  be 
willing  to  support  our  suicidal  policies  with 
such  docility. 

Senator,  I  am  almost  sick  with  hc«Tor  at 
the  thought  of  such  wholesale  public  Irre- 
sponsibility. The  world  saw  the  gathering 
clouds  of  two  World  Wars  and.  during  aU 
the  months  that  preceeded  both,  nothing  was 
done  by  anv  of  the  nations  which  could  have 
done  something.  The  same  situation  exists 
today.  Briteln  complains  with  a  weak  voice. 
France  does  nothing,  no  one  puts  any  pres- 
B\xre  on  our  Government — which  seems  to  be 
perfectly  oblh-ious  to  any  opinion  outside  of 
the  borders  of  the  continental  United  States. 
When  our  own  State  Assemblyman  John  L. 
Bvirton  took  an  Initiative  (he  sent  a  letter  of 
appeal  to  the  heads  of  state  In  Great 
Britain) ,  he  was  shouted  down  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle — the  most  widely  read 
dally  In  the  bay  area.  At  the  same  time, 
this  worthy  journal  of  public  information 
relegates  news  releases  from  Vietnam  to  mere 
one-column  blurbs,  while  It  titilates  a  sensa- 
tlon-hungry  public  with  front-page  scandal. 
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Mr.  Senator,  what  are  we  to  do?  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  surrender  myself  over  to  such 
kupldity  and  injustice.  Perhaps  you  know 
of  some  way  in  which  I  can  direct  my  ener- 
gies so  that  I  may  do  what  I  can  to  avert 
Lother  senseless  slaughter.  Certainly,  let- 
ter writing  is  some  help,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
With  the  full  realization  that  you  are  a  very 
busy  man.  and  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
reply  to  me  personally.  I  eagerly  await  your 
reply  and  possible  suggestions.  Keep  up  the 
good  work  and  count  me  on  your  side. 

Sincerely. 

Phu-ip  Hocking. 

April   2,    1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

°dIarSir:  I  write  you  to  encourage  and 
support  your  position  on  Vietnam.  J  t^ink 
it's  quite  clear  that  the  day  we  bomb  Hanoi, 
the  United  States  will  be  involved  in  a  total 
war  I  cannot  understand  how  our  roads  of 
suppression  and  exploitation  of  underdevel- 
op^  areas  can  continue  without  an  expres- 
sion of  concern  from  the  Congress.  And  how 
can  we  be  at  war  without  the  consent  of 

^  All°th^se  questions  and  more  continue  to 
go  unanswered,  yet  Hanoi  approaches  us 
quite  rapidly.  Americanism  begins  to  be  a 
very  dirty  word  around  the  world,  and  we 
know  all  too  well,  that  our  only  allies  are 
the  fascist  dictatorships  and  racist  countries. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  Keffke. 

New  York  Crrr,  N.Y. 

MORRISVILLE,    Pa. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Dear  Sm:  I  heartily  approve  of  your  stand 
on  Vietnam.  , 

Have  courage  and  stick  by  what  you  know 

is  right.  T->T^o 

Fred  Goldman.  DDfa. 

Warrington,  Pa., 

April  12, 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Morse:  We  want  to  let  you 
know  that  we  are  grateful  for  your  honesty 
and  integrity  as  shown  by  your  position  in  the 
Senate  in  opposing  our  Government's  policy 
In  Vietnam.  ^,  .„ 

It  is  our  concern  that  we  will  continue  to 
have  outstanding  statesmen  such  as  you 
speak  forth  on  Issues  that  affect  the  welfare 
of  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Let  us  know  what  we  can  do  to  help  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Reed  Sttplee. 

♦  
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April  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  President.  I 
hope  it  has  not  been  an  exercise  in  futility. 
I  heard  your  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity on  March  15.  Thank  you  for  your 
courage  and  effort  to  educate  the  public.  I 
only  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  speak 
out  against  this  Vietnam  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Mink. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


have  to  listen  to  our  officials  saying  that 
North  Vietnam  must  show  it's  willingness  to 
live  up  to  those  1954  agreements— I  can  only 
say,  what  hypocrisy.  Why  should  the  Viet- 
namese respect  the  artificial  17th  parallel 
imposed  on  them  by  others,  yes,  even  Russia 
and  China  along  with  the  Western  Powers. 
In  closing  let  me  say  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
Government.  I  do  not  support  the  President. 
I  believe  we  shall  fail  in  this  effort  because 
we  do  not  have  right  on  our  side. 
With  regret, 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Mink. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Benson,  Ariz., 

March  31.  1965. 
Dear  Senator:  I  beg  you  to  rise  and  make 
a  major  address  denouncing  our  whole  Inde- 
cent adventure  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  your  duty 
since  only  you  and  Senator  Gruening  seem 
to  have  the  knowledge  and  the  courage  to  say 
what  the  majority  of  Americans  are  think- 
ing and  saying. 

Goldwater  lost  the  election  but  Goldwater- 
tsm  goes  clomping  on  in  military  boots.  It's 
the  old  story— first  you  build  up  a  military 
force  for  defense  then  you  use  it  for  aggres- 
sion. 

You  are  one  of  my  few  long  enduring  heroes 
since  I  have  for  years  followed  your  career. 
Congress  is  always  hopelessly  "dated"  but 
I  nearly  always  find  you  correct  and  stimu- 
lating. 

Please  talk  long  and  often  and  please  de- 
nounce this  war  from  the  Senate  floor.  I 
have  written  Johnson  and  Humphrey  crying 
"shame." 

Sincerely. 

Peter  R.  Kelly. 


April  1.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  I  write  to  register  my  dis- 
approval of  our  actions  and  policy  In  Viet- 
nam I  have  read  and  heard  your  statements 
on  the  subject.  I  am  familiar  with  the  last 
white  paper  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment I  am  saturated  with  all  the  justifica- 
tions put  forward  by  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Members  of  Congress,  and  various  and 
sundry  advocates  of  this  course.  But  I  also 
have  researched  the  history  of  that  area  and 
our  involvement  there. 

What  a  tragic  story  It  Is:  From  the  unen- 
lightened French  colonial  exploitation,  to  the 
rise  of  the  nationalist  movement  under  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  to  the  Japanese  occupation,  to  the 
duplicity  of  the  British  General  Gracey  after 
World  War  II,  to  the  vain  efforts  of  the 
French  and  their  duplicity  in  trying  to  re- 
place the  yoke  of  colonialism  on  Vietnam  by 
means  of  puppet  regimes— yes,  right  down  to 
our  fanatical  antlcommunlsm  as  espoused 
and  promulgated  by  John  Foster  Dulles.  His 
was  the  warped  view  of  the  world  which  put 
us  into  a  struggle  on  the  wrong  side  with  the 
French  and  their  puppets  and  It  has  been  the 
political  cowardice  of  three  Presidents  which 
has  kept  us  there. 

I  wonder  if  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  pol- 
icymakers ever  bothered  to  read  the  history  of 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  exploitation  of  Western  man.  If  we  had 
more  historians  and  fewer  CIA  people  and 
State  Department  "hard  nosers"  making 
policy  we  might  not  find  ourselves  the  "last 
French  colonialist  In  Indochina." 

I  heard  your  press  conference  on  Saturday 
March  20.  and  your  reiteration  of  policy  on 
Vietnam  and  I  can  only  say  that  whether  it 
was  started  10  years  ago  or  110  years  ago, 
whether  it  was  the  policy  of  3  Presidents 
or  33  Presidents,  and  whether  you  repeat  it 
47  times  or  147  times— It  still  doesn't  make  it 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  support 
this  hideous  little  war  of  napalm  and  massive 
bombardments  and  U.S.  official  propaganda, 
but  they  have  become  so  Intellectually  le- 
thargic with  affluence  that  they  cannot  bestir 
themselves  to  give  loud  voice  to  their  dis- 
approval. They  assuage  their  consciences 
with  the  balm  of  antlcommunlsm. 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  anything 
Is  Justifiable  in  the  name  of  antlcommunlsm? 
When   I   consider  that   after   World   War   II 
and  Just  prior  to  It's  ending,  Vietnam  was  a 
unified  and  Independent  nation  from  north- 
ernmost to  southernmost  boundaries— when 
I  consider  that  Bao  Dai  had  relinquished  his 
throne  In  support  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the 
Vietmlnh  government  and  wrote  De  Gaulle 
asking  that  the   French   not   persist   in  re- 
claiming these  colonies:  then  I  go  on  to  find 
that  the  United  States  came  into  this  strug- 
gle on  the  side  of  the  French,  then  the  Diem 
regime,  and  that  it  was  officially  stated  pol- 
icy   during    Dulles'    secretaryship    to    back 
Dlem's  refusal   to  hold  elections  In  accord 
with  the  1954  Geneva  agreements— that  we 
built  up  Dlem's  army  again  In  violation  of 
the    1954    Geneva   agreement — and   now   we 


Briarclifp  Manor,  N.Y., 

April  2, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  tell 
you  I  endorse  your  position  on  Vietnam  and 
have  vfrltten  to  the  President  urging  negotia- 
tion or  failure  In  this  to  withdraw  our 
troops. 

With  deep  concern  and  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

HOLLIE   D.   Stadtfelt, 
Mrs.  Nicholaas  T. 


New  York.  N.Y., 

April  4.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tonight  I  have  written  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urging  that  he  help  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  and  get  all  na- 
tions to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table  to 
negotiate  a  peace. 

I  endorse  your  position  for  negotiatlow 
and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  continue  sup- 
porting you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edwin  Greenblatt. 


April  5,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  you  to 
know  that  I  endorse  your  position  for  nego- 
tiations (after  cease-fire)   In  Vietnam  crisis. 
I  have  just  written  the  President  asking 
that  he  take  a  strong  step  forward  and  call 
for  cease-fire  and  negotiations. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully. 

Mrs.  P.  Bermann. 


April  2,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  ask  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire in  Vietnam  and  Immediate  use  of  u 
Thant's  formula  for  negotiations. 

Yours  truly, 

Muriel  Blake. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Apnl  21,  1965 
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Torrance,  Calif., 

April  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  t«« 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  YO^ Jf^ 
urge  you  to  continue  your  positive  sUnQ  in- 
sofar as  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 

Although  those  of  us  who  want  b.  Ois^ 
gagement  In  Vietnam  are  in  the  minoniy 
we  are  growing  each  and  every  day. 

It  Ls  my  personal  thinking  that  we  w 
be  able  to  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam  only  u 
we  act  quickly,  hard-headedly  (In  the  sense 
that  we  seek  peace)  and  together. 

The    world    is    looking   at   southeast  as^ 
today  and  so  are  many  Americans.    We  mu^^ 
show  them   that  the   present  U.S.  posiB" 
in  Vietnam  can  lead  to  nothing  else  but  ^"^ 
unless  and  only  if  It  Is  stopped  now. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  ^o^J^, 

and    you   have  my   continued   support  an 

admiration. 

Sincerely,  ^._- 

G.  D.  was*- 

N3.— I  am  wondering  If  we  could  have  > 

copy  of  the  Record  where  you,  according 


the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  I  believe,  called 
the  Vietnam  fiasco  McNamara's  war? 

G.W. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

April  4.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  news  of  the  last 
few  days  is  most  alarming.  What  can  a 
lone  citizen  do  to  express  his  fear  and  anger 
at  the  ever  increasing  war  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  waging  in  South  Vietnam?  It  Is 
vn-ong.  terribly  wrong. 

We  are  so  fortunate  to  have  you  in  the 
Senate  and  we  beg  you  to  continue  your 
utmost  efforts  to  arouse  the  American  people 
to  an  understanding  of  what  is  really  hap- 
pening. Our  Government  is  playing  with 
high  stakes.  The  worst  thing  Is  that  we  may 
lose — if  not  already — control  of  ovir  maneu- 
verings  and  find  ourselves  in  an  inextricable 
position  escalating  into  a  large  terrible  war. 

We  support  you — we  beg  you  to  continue 
your  strong  efforts  and  keep  speaking  out. 

Our  gratitude  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Family  op  Louis  J.  Lifshey. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

April  4. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
immensely  grateful  we  are  to  you  for  your 
fight  against  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
We  only  hope  that  it  leads  to  an  early  cease 
fire  and  negotiations. 

Even  if  it  Is  very  little,  we  will  do  our  ut- 
most to  uphold   your   position   among   our 
friends  and  acquaintances. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Paul  Ronald. 
Miriam  Ronald. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

April  3,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  fully  endorse  your  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam — an  Immediate  cease-fixe  In 
Vietnam  and  negotiation  to  begin  at  once. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Martin  Tiller. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

Apnl  2. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  ask  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire In   Vietnam    and    immediate    use   of   U 
Thant's  formula  for  negotiations. 
Yours  truly, 

Carmelita  Blake. 


MiDDLETOWN,  PA., 

March  25,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I'm  a  busy  house- 
wife with  five  children,  but  I  must  take  time 
out  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
and  respect  you  for  speaking  out  against  the 
terrible  situation  in  Vietnam. 

It's  wonderful  to  know  that  there  are  today 
In  1965  courageous  men  such  as  vou.  who  are 
comparable  to  the  few  who  spoke  out  200 
years  ago,  and  100  years  ago. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  receiving 
much  mall  supporting  your  position  and 
viewpoint  on  the  Vietnam  issue. 

As  you  know,  very  little  appears  in  print 
concerning  those  of  us  who  don't  support  the 
administration  on  their  Vietnam  policy,  so 
«  you  have  any  printed  material  available 
(speeches,  et  cetera).  I  would  verv  much 
appreciate  your  sending  me  anything  at  all 
ynat  I  could  use  on  radio  programs  such  as 
voice  of  the  People."  "Open  Mike,"  et 
cetera. 

lkt^^°^  you  very  much  for  taking  time  to 
'sten  to  me;   and  above  all  thank  you  for 


"speaking  out."    so   that   I  could   and   can 
listen  to  you. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely, 

LiLA  H.  Bretz. 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Bretz,  Jr. 

PoNTiAC.  Mich., 

March  25, 1965. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  deeply  troubled  about 
many  things  that  are  going  on  in  our  coun- 
try which  seems  to  me  that  you  able  men  In 
Congress  seem  to  have  no  say  Into  whatever. 

What  has  happened  to  our  trusted  Con- 
gressmen? Why  Is  it  the  Congress  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  Vietnam?  Why  Is  It  that 
Dean  Rusk.  McNamara.  McGeorge  Bundy. 
seem  to  be  the  only  ones  calling  the  shots 
in  Vietnam? 

Why  is  it  our  allies  are  sitting  on  their 
hands  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  us  as 
far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned? 

What  has  happened  to  the  United  Nations? 
No  help. 

Why  must  we  send  the  cream  of  the  crop 
over  into  the  Jungles  to  be  shot  down  In 
cold  blood  far  away  from  home  to  fight 
against  godless,  heartless,  people? 

Senator,  down  deep  in  your  heart  do  you 
think  we  will  ever  receive  any  thanks  from 
It  all? 

Do  you  really  think  we  can  police  the 
whole  world? 

What  about  the  billions  of  taxpayers 
money  that  is  handed  out  year  in  and  year 
out? 

As  a  Christian  I  feel  very  sure  that  you 
people  whom  we  trust  will  some  day  have 
to  stand  before  God  with  the  blood  of  every 
boy  who  is  killed  in  that  ugly  war  and  give 
an  account. 

Why  is  it  we  can't  mind  our  own  business? 

Are  we  so  desperate,  Mr.  Morse,  that  we 
have  to  induct  young  men  with  only  one 
eye  into  the  Army? 

Please  tell  me. 

Do  you  remember  Korea?    I  do. 

Why,  oh,  why  can't  our  Congressmen  stand 
up  and  be  counted? 

Whom  are  we  afraid  of  anyway?  We  have 
so  many  problems  right  here  at  home  to 
keep  us  all  busy. 

I  know,  Mr.  Morse,  that  your  thoughts  are 
like  many  Americans  on  this  Vietnam  mess. 
I  say  let  all  Americans  protest. 

Why  should  these  mothers  and  wives  carry 
burdens  on  their  hearts,  day  In  and  day  out, 
of  something  not  of  our  own  making? 

Why  should  we  buy  savings  bonds  to  sup- 
port wars?     We  are  selling  ours. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
trouble  me  greatly. 

Is  this  the  Government  of  all  the  people, 
or  for  Just  two  or  three? 

Let  those  In  Washington  who  are  anxious 
to  get  us  involved  in  a  big  war  change  places 
with  the  servicemen  for  a  few  days.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Morse,  for  listening  to 
my  pleas.  I  am  concerned.  We  can't  end 
these  wars. 

God  has  promised  to  end  all  wars.  He 
will,  I  know,  for  I  have  him  in  my  heart.  Let 
me  have  your  views. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  George  McGlathen. 


Charleston,  W.  Va., 

March  26, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De-^r  Senator  Morse  :  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  many  years  ago  while  I  was  a 
member  of  Chapman  Revercomb's  staff  and 
I  have  always  admired  your  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Last  month  I  attended  the  Convocation  on 
Pacem  in  Terris  given  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in  New 
York  and  was  Impressed  by  what  was  said  at 
this  meeting  but  I  didn't  hear  any  reference 


to  the  reasons  you  have  given  for  the  United 
States  being  in  Vietnam  rather  than  having 
the  United  Nations  settle  the  dispute. 

Based  on  my  very  limited  knowledge  of 
your  thoughts  on  the  above  subject,  I  am  In- 
clined toward  and  interested  in  your  position. 
However,  it  seems  that  you  are  cut  off  from 
virtually  all  the  news  media  in  this  area  and 
I  wish  to  know  more  about  the  reasons  for 
your  opinion  thereon. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  have  one  of 
your  staff  send  me  any  speeches  you  have 
made  on  the  subject  either  contained  in  the 
Congressional  Record  or  any  other  available 
writing  concerning  your  views  on  the  subject 
of  our  participation  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this   favor 
and  trusting  your  staff  will  have  time  to  do 
this  for  a  nonconstltuent,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Franklin  Pauley, 

Attorney  at  Law. 


Columbus,  Ohio, 

March  24. 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  wanted  to  write  you 
a  short  note  expressing  my  appreciation  at 
your  existence.  It  would  seem  that  on  the 
basis  of  your  position  on  Vietnam  you  are 
the  only  honest  man  left  in  Washington. 
That  you  have  the  courage  to  pronounce 
the  obvious  Is  one  ray  of  light  on  a  dark  sea 
of  lies  and  abysmal  stupidities  which  pass 
for  a  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  a  heartfelt  question:  What  can  I 
do  to  end  my  government's  hopeless  and 
dangerous  policy  against  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Government?  I  have  written  to  Sen- 
ator Lausche,  a  warhawk;  to  Congressman 
Devine.  almost  as  bad:  to  Senator  Young 
who  Is  not  quite  so  bad.  If  there  is  some- 
thing more  tell  me.  If  you  run  for  President 
I'll  vote  for  you.  Had  not  even  one  Senator 
raised  his  voice,  I  would  be  a  sad  man  Indeed. 

I  would  be  very  grateful  for  any  Informa- 
tion you  might  be  able  to  send  me  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam  policy.  Local  papers  and 
newscasts  are  understandably  quite  chary 
with  meaningful  information. 
A  gratified  admirer, 

John  H.  Frye. 


Watertown,  Mass. 

March  25, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Let  me  congratulate 
you  and  shake  your  hand  for  your  coura- 
geous and  unfailing  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
crisis  and  for  your  farsighted  criticism  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  regret  that,  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts resident,  I  cannot  express  my 
fundamental  beliefs  at  the  ballot  by  voting 
for  you. 

For  years  I  have  been  frustrated  while  try- 
ing to  understand  how  a  great  nation  can  tie 
itself  down  to  untenable  situations,  assvune 
without  hesitation  or  a  moment's  thought, 
the  role  of  setting  things  straight  around 
the  world  and  of  policing  and  guiding  other 
nations;  or  how  people  like  McNamara.  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  and  other  able  ad- 
ministrators do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  brutal- 
ity In  foreign  policy  and  commit  a  great 
country  to  a  cause  utterly  in  opposition  to 
its  basic  Interests  and  to  the  concepts  on 
which  it  was  founded. 

The  United  States  are  not  historically  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  happening  in  Asia  or 
Africa.  Why  should  they  be  so  eager  to 
shoulder  the  colonial  heritage  when  the 
former  colonial  powers  themselves,  by  force 
or  reason,  find  It  advantageous  to  adjust  to 
the  realities  of  the  1950's  and  1960's?  In 
order  to  clear  up  the  mess  and  fill  the 
power  vacuum?  But  what  mess  and  what 
vacuum?  No  power  vacuum  can  be  filled 
from  the  outside  and  any  such  attempt  smells 
very  much  like  the  old.  cherished  colonial 
policy  tantamount  to  unrestricted  interven- 
tion.    Neither  can   the  aim  of  scaring  the 
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Vietnamese  Into  withdrawal  be  considered 
any  more  realistic  or  historically  Justified. 
Unlike  Individuals,  nations,  no  matter  how 
small,  are  very  rarely  scared  when  attacked, 
as  evidenced  by  the  valiant  fight  put  up  by 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Norway,  etc.,  against  the 
Nazi  aggressors. 

Such  policies  have  been  ruled  out  and 
rendered  Ineffective  by  the  realities  of  the 
nuclear  age.  This  may  be  frustrating  to 
certain  policymakers  In  Washington,  who 
would  rather  change  reality  than  their  views, 
but  the  truth  Is  that  people  the  world  over 
prefer  to  live,  compete,  and  prosper  rather 
than  die  for  somebody  else's  frustrations.  No 
amount  of  American  force  or  anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda  would  persuade  Africans  or 
Asians  to  do  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  them,  and  I  mean  Nasser,  Toure, 
Ben  Bella,  etc.,  are  resisting  communism 
much  more  effectively  than  any  American 
suggestion  would  have  accomplished. 

Wishful  thinking  or  the  attitude  of  good- 
doing  may  produce  some  Interesting  plots  In 
the  movies  or  television,  but  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  great  nation  should  be  guided  by 
far  deeper  and  more  realistic  motives.  It 
often  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this  Is 
the  only  reason  that  can  be  offered,  officially 
or  otherwise,  in  support  of  many  recent 
Washington  policies.  The  overthrow  of 
Castro  or  Mao  may  seem  to  many  a  good 
cause  to  fight  for,  but  none  of  them  ever  felt 
obligated  to  offer  an  alternative  to  these 
established  and  organized  states.  Does  any- 
body seriously  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  the  answer  to  China's  problems  and  can 
feed  the  Chinese  millions  after  Mao's  over- 
throw? Unless  the  U.S.  obligation  stops 
right  there,  after  millions  of  dead  and  with- 
out any  hope  that  a  new  and  more  fanatical 
Mao  will  not  reappear  In  a  few  years. 

Another  incomprehensible  attitude,  at 
least  to  me,  is  that  of  Senator  F.  Church. 
He  lost  his  voice  as  if  the  reasons  for  his 
Initial  criticisms  have  disappeared  or  ex- 
plained away.  If  the  explanation  offered  In 
Time  magazine,  that  the  President  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  his  political  support  In 
the  Senator's  home  State,  is  true,  his  silence 
seems  even  more  ominous  to  me.  If  this 
kind  of  pressure  can  silence  beliefs  and  con- 
victions of  such  fundamental  importance  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  I  wonder  about 
the  strength  of  Senator  Church's  convic- 
tions or  his  motivation  in  expressing  them  In 
the  first  place.  He  did,  in  my  opinion,  a 
disservice  to  his  initial  beliefs  by  expressing 
them  without  being  prepared  to  defend  them 
vigorously. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  any  litera- 
ture on  your  views  and  your  general  political 
philosophy  that  you  would  care  to  send. 
Respectfully, 

John  G.  Fikious. 


Dear  Sm :  Today  as  I  read  my  newspaper,  I 
was  stunned  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  are  employing  gas  In 
this  war. 

Lethal  or  not,  I  fall  to  see  why  we  must  use 
it  with  all  the  other  types  of  weapons  found 
In  our  arsenals. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  "war"  is  being 
escalated  while  the  administration  says  that 
It  is  not  closing  the  doors  to  negotiation.  I 
can  well  understand  that  the  President  Is 
waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  head  for 
the  tables  but  are  they  not  pushing  the  date 
further  into  the  future  with  this  new  tactic? 
And  have  we  not  given  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and 
Moscow  some  great  material  for  propaganda 
In  this  undeclared  war? 

I  hope  you  will  write  me  and  try  to  ex- 
plain what  the  administration  Is  doing  be- 
cause I  cannot  make  heads  or  tails  of  It  and 
especially  this  unwarranted  and  grossly  non- 
humane  mode  of  battle. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 
Faithfully  yoiirs, 

James  E.  Newton. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

March  28, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  were  thrilled  with  the  mes- 
sage over  KVOM  you  gave  at  Cooper  Union. 
If  you  have  the  script  for  that  speech,  we 
would  be  happy  to  distribute  printed  copies 
in  our  State.  We'd  do  our  best  to  get  at 
least  1,000  copies  to  voters,  and  try  to  get  it 
into  print  in  county  papers  as  much  as 
possible.  Does  this  seem  good  to  you? 
Deep  appreciation. 

Vera  Stephens. 


Big  Timber,  Mont. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Would  you  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  views  and  reasons  for  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam?  Our  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  is  unforgivable. 
This  should  be  handled  by  the  only  force 
with  a  Jurisdictional  right  to  arbitrate  dis- 
putes. The  American  taxpayers  never  gave 
any  President  a  mandate  to  police  the  world. 
The  U.N.  must  have  its  forces  and  power  In- 
creased so  It  can  deal  with  such  messes  as 
those  in  Vietnam  and  try  to  find  what  the 
Vietnamese  want,  not  what  the  Pentagon 
thinks  It  should  have. 

I  admire  your  courage  and  statesmanship 
when  it  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Brendlen. 


Fisher's  Island,  N.Y., 

March  31.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  It  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  think  that  yours  was 
not  a  voice  in  the  congressional  wilderness 
crying  out  against  the  policy  of  power-mad 
brutality  and  recklessness  now  being  pur- 
sued by  America  in  Vietnam. 

Are  you  alone  in  your  clear-cut  condem- 
nation? Or  Is  It  simply  a  matter  of  the  radio 
and  press  not  reporting  your  unpopular 
views  anymore,  thereby  proving  your  early 
contention,  that  85  percent  of  the  Informa- 
tion was  being  withheld  from  the  American 
people,  correct  In  more  ways  than  one? 
Since  that  statement  of  yours  I  only  once 
more  heard  that  you  had  said  (in  Tulsa, 
Okla.)  that  "the  United  States  Is  waging  an 
undeclared  war  in  Vietnam,  and  this  coimtry 
is  an  aggressor  Nation." 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  copies  of  any 
other  statements  you  have  undoubtedly 
made  (several  copies,  for  distribution  to 
friends).  For  that  matter  of  fact.  If  you 
know  when  and  where  Mr.  Elsenhower  ad- 
mitted that  he  "had  never  talked  or  corre- 
sponded with  a  person  knowledgeable  In 
Indochinese  affairs  who  did  not  agree  that 
had  election  been  held  in  1954,  possibly  80 
percent  of  the  Vietnamese  would  have  voted 
for  Ho  Chi  Minh,"  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  you  have  It  entered  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

To  quote  the  poet  Leigh  Hunt:  "May  your 
tribe  Increase." 
Sincerely, 

Raineb  F.  Meyerowitz. 


March  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  Just  heard 
a  rebroadcast  of  a  speech  you  gave  at  Cooper 
Union  entitled  "That  Mess  in  Vietnam." 
You  gave  one  of  the  most  helpful  presenta- 
tions I  have  heard  or  read  on  the  history 
and  solution  of  our  envolvement  there.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  a  copy  of  It, 
If  this  is  still  possible. 


Several  people  here  would  like  to  make  our 
concern  about  US.  action  In  Vietnam  felt  In 
Washington.  Where  do  you  think  letters 
should  best  be  sent?  We  assume  that  we 
start  with  our  President  and  our  own  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives. 

We  would  also  like  to  raise  the  Issues  for 
discussion  In  groups  In  our  community.  If 
your  speech  Is  not  available  In  quantities  of 
50  to  100,  can  you  suggest  any  other  brief 
presentations  which  we  could  order  to  iise 
as  a  background  of  reading  before  group 
discussions? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Job  you  are 

doing  in  questioning  present  U.S.  policy  of 

unilateral  action  in  South  Vietnam.    We  are 

very  proud  to  call  you  a  former  Mlnnesotan. 

Sincerely, 

LaNelle  Olsen 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Olsen. 

NORTHFlELD,  MiNN. 


Berkeley,  Calip., 

March  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  Please  accept  our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  for  your  efforts  to 
end  our  participation  In  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  want  you  to  know  that  both  my 
wife  and  I  fully  support  your  position.  We 
read  about  your  speech  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  if  possible 
would  like  a  copy  of  it.  Could  you  also  fur- 
nish us  with  a  copy  of  the  State  Department 
white  paper  Including  all  of  the  appendixes? 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion, attention,  and  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  Freedman. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  was  sitting  here  at 
the  typewriter  when  I  heard  your  speech  on 
the  radio  concerning  Vietnam.  I  was  un- 
aware that  any  of  our  legislators  were  against 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Vietnam, 
and  it  does  my  heart  good  to  know  that  you 
feel  the  way  you  do.  Of  course,  I  might  have 
known  from  your  past  record,  but  there  has 
been  so  much  silence  from  any  opposition 
(either  accidental  or  planned)  that  I  thought 
that  I  was  alone.  Then  I  heard  Senator 
George  McGovern,  of  North  Dakota,  on  "CBS 
Reports,"  and  I  wrote  him  commending  him 
on  his  stand. 

He  replied  stating  that  he  had  received 
thousands  of  letters  like  mine. 

I  would  like  to  suggest.  Senator,  that  the 
legislators  who  feel  like  you  and  Senator 
McGovern,  get  together  and  speak  to  others. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  who  are  either 
wavering,  or  afraid  to  speak  out. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  your  speech. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Shenefield, 

Mother  of  two  boys. 

San  Jose,  Calif., 

March  4,  1965. 

Senator  Morse, 

State  Capitol,  -^ 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Your  Excellency:  Your  address  to  tne 
Young  Democrats  at  Stanford  University  was 
quoted  on  the  8  a.m.  KABL  broadcast.  Sen- 
ator Morse,  I  love  you.  ^ 

You  are  expressing  the  concept  held.  * 
feel,  by  the  majority  of  U.S.  citizens,  not  omy 
in  California,  but  across  the  Nation.  How 
else  was  President  Johnson  elected  by  w 
overwhelming  a  vote?  The  issue  uppermoei 
in  the  minds  of  the  voters  was,  I  believe,  nov 
so  much  race  relations,  educational  aia, 
war  against  poverty,  as  It  was  the  sharp 
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marcation  between  President  Johnson's  and 
Mr.  Goldwater's  foreign  policy  in  regard  to 
Vietnam.  Now  that  the  former  is  firmly  en- 
sconced is  he  about  to  be  pressured  Into 
adopting  Goldwater's  stand? 

I  voice  the  feelings  of  the  mothers  in  my 
neighborhood  and  among  my  friends.  It  Is 
not  (as  yet)  so  much  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  sons  of  military  age  as  it  is  the  horror  of 
knowing  that  American  bombers  are  wiping 
out  defenseless  Jungle  villages,  maiming, 
blinding,  and  burning  infants  and  children 
such  as  we  have  cradled  and  nursed. 

Why  is  this  problem  not  placed  before 
the  U.N.?  Do  we  only  refer  crises  to  the 
U.N.  if  we  are  sure  of  a  pro-United  States 
decision? 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Marie  E.  Curry. 


March  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Sir:  It  is  not  surprising,  but  still  reassur- 
ing, to  find  you  continuing  to  fight  for  what 
you  believe  in.  Your  stand  for  negotiations 
in  Vietnam  is  something  which  I  am  sure 
has  the  support  of  most  Americans. 

Thank    you    for    your    courage    and    best 
wishes  for  your  success. 
Sincerely. 

Nancy  Frederiksen  (Mrs.  Nils) . 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Key  West,  Fla., 

March  31. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  With  great  apologies 
for  the  low  quality  of  the  reproduction  (Key 
West  weather  has  not  been  good  to  my  gela- 
tines). I  am  sending  you  for  your  archives 
a  rewrite  of  my  March  14  sermon  to  the 
local  Universalist-Unitarian  Fellowship. 
The  after-sermon  discussion  which  Is  usual 
in  this  gathering  was  enthusiastic  and 
wholly  favorable.  The  only  criticism  was  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  too  obviously  pulling 
my  punches. 

I  think  that  I  meet  a  fair  sample  of  literate 
Americans  of  varying  shades  of  political  and 
philosophical  opinion  and  allegiance,  and  I 
find  them  pretty  much  In  agreement  with 
you  on  the  matter  of  Vietnam,  the  more  so 
the  more  that  they  know  the  full  story;  the 
principal  trouble  Is  that  too  few  of  them 
really  know  many  of  the  facts.  It  Is  this 
difficulty  that  I  am  trying  to  do  something 
to  cure.  Our  media  of  Information  have  let 
us  down. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mortimer  Graves. 

(Note. — I  should  add  that  almost  40 
years — since  1927 — of  professional  concern 
with  Asian  matters,  gives  me  some  right  to 
opinions.     MG.) 

Sermon  by  Mortimer  Graves 
Now  that  the  Department  of  State's  white 
paper  on  Vietnam  has  made  us  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  civilized  world,  it  Is  perhaps  time 
for  us  to  chide  the  news  media  for  their  reluc- 
tance to  keep  the  American  public  informed 
about  how  we  got  this  way.  It  is  true  that 
finding  a  news  commentator  or  editorial 
writer  who  has  not  overnight  become  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject  is  an  almost  impos- 
sible feat  and  that  reports  of  weekend  trip- 
pers to  Saigon,  military  and  civil.  Jostle  more 
responsible  news  In  print  and  on  the  air- 
waves. But  almost  universally  the  authors 
of  such  comment  consider  themselves  prob- 
ing the  limits  of  antiquity  If  they  mention 
President  Elsenhower's  October  1954  letter  to 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  regard  anything  that 
happened  before  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
earlier  In  that  year  as  prehistory.  The  fact 
Is  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  an  in- 
telligent concept  of  the  present  mess  without 
going  back  in  relevant  history  at  least  as  far 
as  1940. 


American  involvement  In  Indochina  In  Its 
present  unfortunate  state  is  the  result  of  two 
magnificent  historical  stupidities.  The  first 
was  President  Truman's  acquiescence  in  the 
mad  idea  of  forcing  French  colonial  rule  back 
upon  the  Indochinese  without  consulting 
them  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  second 
was  Secretary  Dulles'  equally  foolish  obses- 
sion that  Indochina  might  be  made,  however 
unwillingly,  to  fight  his  undeclared  war 
against  China  for  him.  The  first  took  place 
in  1945;  the  second  seems  to  have  been  for- 
mulated sometime  around  1950,  when  Mr. 
Dulles  was  an  adviser  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson. 

Pearl  Harbor  and  American  entry  into 
World  War  II  came  at  the  end  of  1941.  At 
that  time  Japan  had  been  at  war  with  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  Chinese  for  a  decade,  was 
a  full  partner  with  Nazi  Germany,  and  was 
well  started  toward  conquest  of  southeast 
Asia;  indeed,  the  Japanese  interpreted  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull's  note  of  late  November 
1941  as  an  ultimatum  precisely  because  it  ex- 
pressed American  disapproval  of  this  venture 
toward  the  south.  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisers  felt  that  Vichy  France's  readiness 
to  cooperate  with  Japan's  control  of  Indo- 
china was  a  disservice  to  the  anti-Nazi  pow- 
ers In  Europe  and  expressed  their  objection 
in  statements  to  the  effect  that  "if  Japan 
wins,  she  will  take  over  Indochina;  If  she  . 
loses,  we  will."  In  any  event  France  was 
never  again,  in  their  minds,  to  have  Indochina 
as  a  colony. 

Once  the  United  States  was  in  the  war. 
our  allies  in  the  Pacific  were  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  China  and  the  British  Empire.  Mili- 
tary Jurisdiction  between  them  was  fixed  at 
the  16th  parallel  of  north  lattitude,  which 
happens  approximately  to  divide  Vietnam 
in  half.  The  Pacific  war  lasted  until  August 
1945  and  the  defeat  of  Japan.  Meanwhile, 
there  grew  up  Vietnamese  nationalist  re- 
sistance to  the  Franco-Japanese  government 
of  Vietnam,  aided,  and  in  some  cases  led, 
by  dissident  French  and  by  the  American 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  military  operat- 
ing from  and  with  the  help  of  China.  In 
May  1941  the  Vietnamese  formed  the  Viet 
Nam  Doc  Lap  Dong  Minh  Hoi  (League  for  the 
Independence  of  Vietnam),  which  we  now 
call  the  Vietminh,  under  Ho  Chi  Minh:  3 
years  later  It  proclaimed  the  Provisional 
Republican  Government  of  Vietnam  In  Liu- 
chow,  China. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  France  was  freed 
of  the  Nazis;  the  Free  French  replaced  the 
Vichy  Government.  The  Japanese  in  Viet- 
nam then  turned  on  the  French  there  and 
on  March  10,  1945,  declared  Vietnam  an 
independent  state  under  the  Emperor  of 
Annam,  Bao  Dai.  The  United  States,  domi- 
nated by  Roosevelt's  distrust  of  the  French 
under  either  P6tain  or  De  Gaulle  and  his 
determination  not  to  reestablish  French 
colonialism  In  Indochina,  refused  help  to 
the  French  though  the  British  did  aid  them 
somewhat  desultorily.  In  any  event,  August 
of  1945  brought  the  final  defeat  of  the  Japa- 
nese, the  abdication  of  Bao  Dal,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  under  the  great  Vietnamese  hero 
Ho  Chi  Minh  to  which  Bao  Dai  was  attached 
as  counselor.  Ho  was,  and  still  is,  a  Vietnam- 
ese nationalist  who  Is  convinced  that  a 
Vietnamese  communion  Is  the  only  kind  of 
government  appropriate  to  his  country. 

When  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese,  became  Supreme 
Commander,  his  General  Order  No.  1  assigned 
the  disarmament  of  the  Japanese  south  of 
the  16th  parallel  to  the  British,  and  of  those 
north  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Chinese,  In 
accordance  witii  the  earlier  division  of  mili- 
tary responsibility.  The  British  committed 
the  operation  to  General  Gracey,  an  Austral- 
ian in  command  of  Indian  troops.  Under 
this  divided  command  the  disarmament  of 
the  Japanese  was  turned  Into  a  war  against 
the  new  Vietnamese  state,  carried  on  with  an 


obscene  ferocity  and  rapacity  disgraceful  to 
any  nations  claiming  to  be  civilized.  Ameri- 
cans had  no  part  In  this  disgusting  episode: 
General  MacArthur  said  It  made  his  blood 
boll.  It  ended  v/lth  the  arrival  of  a  highly 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  French  com- 
missioner, Jean  Salnteny,  a  hero  of  the 
French  resistance,  who  on  February  26,  1946, 
signed  with  Ho  a  pact  recognizing  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  as  a  free  state 
within  the  French  Union.  A  French  politi- 
cal figure  was  to  comment  later  that  by  1953 
the  French  had  performed  this  gesture  no 
less  than  18  times,  but  never  fvilfilled  it  once. 
If  France  had  honored  this  agreement,  the 
whole  story  from  here  on  might  have  been 
different.  But  unfortunately  France  was  at 
the  moment  in  one  of  those  fits  of  political 
and  constitutional  disarray  chronic  to  her  for 
the  next  decade  or  so.  Salnteny  was  de  facto 
repudiated;  the  new  French  Constitution 
contained  no  provision  for  associated  or  in- 
dependent states  within  the  French  Union. 

From  at  least  1943  on,  President  Roosevelt 
had  committed  himself  to  a  postwar  Inter- 
national trusteeship  for  Indochina.  At  the 
Cairo- Tehran  Conferences  In  1945  he  had 
convinced  Stalin  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
believed  that  Churchill  had  come  around, 
though  reluctantly.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Forftstal  wanted  to  be  assiu-ed  that  the 
.United  States  would  have  naval  bases  there. 
But  by  the  time  of  the  events  recounted  in 
the  preceding  couple  of  paragraphs,  Roose- 
velt had  been  dead  for  a  year  or  more  and 
President  Truman  had  succeeded  him. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Truman  scrapped 
the  Roosevelt  policy  and  conunitted  himself 
and  the  United  States  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  French  control  of  Indochina.  The 
result  is  history;  a  decade  of  American  effort 
to  reestablish  the  French,  followed  by  a 
decade  of  American  effort  to  replace  them, 
neither  a  howling  success. 

On  November  8,  1946,  the  democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  adopted  its  first  constitu- 
tion.    Hanoi  was  full  of  favorable  American 
observers,  the  new  Truman  doctrine  not  yet 
having  penetrated;  there  were  French  mili- 
tary   forces    arriving    In    Haiphong,    Chiang 
Kai-shek's  troops  were  Just  across  the  Chi- 
nese border,  and  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  Com- 
munists were   holed   up   In  Yenan,   whence 
nobody  but  the  best  China  service  In  the 
world — the  American — predicted  their  escape 
for  a  decade.     But  by  now  the  French  had 
accimiulated  enough  military  force  In  Viet- 
nam to  launch  a  new  offensive  against  the 
democratic    Republic.     They    succeeded     in 
securing  by  force  a  rather  precarious  hold  on 
the  ports  and  some  of  the  more  Industrialized 
centers  but  they  made  no  headway  at  all 
among  the  general  popxilation  In  the  hinter- 
land villages.    These  remained  committed  to 
the  Vietminh  and  No  Chi  Minh,  who  were 
Indeed  giving  them  a  taste  of  better  popular 
government  than  they  had  ever  had.    Paul 
Mus,  the  eminent  French  authority  on  Indo- 
china, could  write  even  so  late  as*  1949  that 
"the  French  have  succeeded  In  establishing 
themselves  in  certain  of  the  cities  of  Viet- 
nam, but  not  in  the  Interior  of  the  country, 
the  stronghold  of  the  villages.     Large  areas 
of  the  country  have  resorted  to  armed  resist- 
ance   under    leftist    leadership.  •  •   •  This 
Is  an  organized  popular  movement  (not,  as 
the    French    claim)     a    mass    of    apathetic 
peasants  who  have  been  terrorized  by  their 
leaders." 

Five  years  thereafter  Joseph  Alsop  could 
find  himself  surprised  at  the  democracy  and 
popularity  of  this  "Communist"  village  rule. 
Neither  oic  these,  of  course,  could  possibly  be 
identified  as  a  Communist  before  any  con- 
gressional committee  or  anywhere  else.  The 
dirty,  destructive,  expensive  little  war  then 
resumed  was  to  last  under  changing  auspices 
down  to  the  present  day. 

As  the  United  States  began  to  realize  that 
this  costly  French  venture  was  devouring  re- 
sources which  might  better  have  been  used 
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to  rehabilitate  European  France — an  Ameri- 
can concern  of  the  Impending  Marshall 
plan — American  missions  to  Vietnam  began 
to  proliferate.  William  C.  Bullitt  is  usually 
credited  with  first  proposing  that  some  of 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  French  colonialism 
might  be  relieved  by  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent Vietnamese  Government  under 
Bao  Dal.  Late  In  1948  the  French  "recog- 
nized solemnly"  such  independence  within 
the  French  Union.  This  Bao  Dal  regime  was 
v'ominated  by  southern  landowners  and  the 
feudal  sects.  It  was  never  recognized  by  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  was  the  target  of  constant  demon- 
strations. The  French  never  realy  consum- 
mated its  Independence;  it  was  a  French 
puppet.  The  United  States  and  Britain  rec- 
ognized it  In  February  1950;  the  Soviet  bloc 
had  recognized  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  a  week  earlier. 

In  1950  there  were  three  formal  American 
missions  to  the  new  Bao  Dal  government: 
Jessup,  Griffin,  and  Melby.  This  last  Is  the 
most  Interesting.  John  Melby  was  a  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  officer  in  the  Department  of 
State.  He  reported  (paraphrase)  "there  Is 
no  evidence  that  the  French  forces  will  suc- 
ceed for  many  months  or  even  years.  •  •  • 
French  efforts  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
people  are  a  complete  failure.  An  absolutie 
majority  of  the  politically  conscious  Viet- 
namese support  Vietmlnh  which  Is  fighting 
for  the  Independence  of  the  country."  Mr. 
Melby  did  not  last  very  long  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  after  that.  Meanwhile.  Presi- 
dent Truman — as  he  states  later  In  his 
memoirs — was  directing  "acceleration  In  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  the 
French  in  Indochina  and  the  dispatch  of  a 
military  mission."  The  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  (USMAAG)  reached 
Vietnam  in  July  1950. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  here  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  did  not  have  effective 
control  of  China  until  1950.  Hence,  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  blame  much  of  what  has  been 
recited  to  this  point  on  the  wicked  Mao  Tse- 
tvmg. 

There  follows  Increasing  American  sup- 
fxjrt  and  control  of  the  war  and  Increasing 
deterioration  of  the  Franco-Amerlcan-Bao 
Dal  military  position.  The  French — includ- 
ing ex-Nazis  and  African  troops — were  doing 
mo6t  of  the  fighting;  the  Bao  Dal  Vietnamese 
were  not  much  help.  By  the  end  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  we  find  Secretary  Ache- 
son  complaining  that  the  United  States  Is 
carrying  almost  half  the  cost  of  the  French 
war  in  Indochina  but  that  the  French  are 
already  defeated  psychologically  and  the  na- 
tive population  is  •'sitting  on  the  fence." 

The  Eisenhower-Dulles  regime  began  on 
January  20,  1953.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
who  had,  Indeed,  been  an  adviser  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  Siring  the  Acheson  tenure, 
continued  this  disastrovis  policy  with  almost 
fanatic  zeal.  As  succeeding  French  govern- 
ments attempted  to  discover  honorable  ways 
out,  Dulles  found  ways  of  pressiirlng  them  to 
persist.  When,  In  the  spring  of  1954,  the 
French  position  at  Dienbienphu  was  seen 
to  be  precarious,  Dulles  succeeded  In  getting, 
in  spite  of  Eisenhower's  better  Judgment, 
some  support  in  Congress  for  the  Idea  ot  a 
heavy  American  bombing  operation.  Fortu- 
nately too  many  Congressmen  went  home  for 
their  Easter  vacations  and  found,  as  one  of 
them  put  It  "no  disposition  among  constitu- 
ents to  fight  and  die  for  dear  old  Dong-Dong 
at  the  other  end  of  the  earth."  One  Senator 
named  Johnson  asseverated  that  he  was 
"against  sending  American  GI's  into  the  mud 
and  muck  of  Indochina  on  a  bloodletting 
spree  to  perpetuate  colonialism  and  white 
man's  exploitation  In  Asia."  Senators  named 
Kennedy  and  Dikksen  seized  the  opportunity 
to  express  much  tTie  same  sentiments  and  to 
reveal  a  rather  confused  ignorance  about 
Indochina,  so  that  fortunately  this  folly  was 
averted  at  that  time.    One  can  but  wonder 


whether  the  Easter  vacation  Idea  might  not 
be  a  good  one  for  1965;  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report's  survey  of  congressional  mall 
Indicates  that  it  would. 

By  this  time  even  Bao  Dal  was  beginning 
to  be  restive  under  French  control.  He  com- 
menced fighting  the  French  politically;  the 
Vietmlnh  was  doing  pretty  well  militarily, 
as  was  exhibited  when  General  Giap  de- 
stroyed the  French  Army  at  Dienbienphu. 

Early  In  1954  the  Four  Power  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  in  Berlin  decided  to 
sponsor  a  Conference  In  Geneva  of  the  nine 
powers  concerned  with  Indochina  (United 
States,  U.S.S.R.,  Britain.  France.  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia. Vietmlnh.  the  Bao  Etol  government, 
and  China).  Mend^s-France  became  Pre- 
mier of  France  with  a  promise  quickly  to  end 
the  Indochinese  war.  The  Conference  con- 
vened. Dulles  tried  to  sabotage  it  in  ways 
for  which  Anthony  Eden  never  forgave  him. 
The  victorious  Vietmlnh,  held  somewhat  in 
check  by  the  conciliators  of  the  Conference, 
Molotov  and  Chou  En-lai,  agreed  to  settle- 
ments less  than  they  might  have  considered 
themselves  entitled  to.  The  Geneva  agree- 
ments, concluded  in  August,  established  a 
cease-fire  line  at  approximately  the  17th 
parallel  behind  which  both  sides  were  to 
withdraw  their  military  forces,  the  French 
to  the  south,  the  Vietmlnh  to  the  north. 
The  French  were  to  regroup  for  eventual 
complete  withdrawal,  upon  which  by  1956  a 
general  election  over  the  whole  country  was 
to  decide  upon  a  unified  government.  In 
other  words,  the  17th  parallel  did  not 
constitute  a  division  of  the  country  Into  two 
parts.  Unfortunately  some  matters  were 
left  unclear.  Since  the  Bao  Dai  regime  did 
not  sign  the  agreement  or  even  accept  them, 
it  can  have  no  standing  under  them.  Ap- 
parently the  French  considered  that  they 
were  still  responsible  for  the  region  south 
of  the  17th  parallel  because  Mendds- 
France  immediately  airlifted  reinforcements 
into  the  area  and  ordered  two  French  divi- 
sions in  Germany  prepared  for  tropical  serv- 
ice, at  the  same  time  appointing  Gen.  Paul 
Ely  High  Commissioner.  The  United  States 
refused  to  sign  the  agreements  but  formally 
and  solemnly  promised  to  abide  by  them. 
This  promise  was  not  kept. 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  Geneva  agreements.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
suddenly  replaces  Buu  Luc  as  Bao  Dai's 
Prime  Minister.  There  seems  some  question 
as  to  how  he  got  Into  the  act;  Drew  Pearson 
blames  It  on  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
Bao  Dai  was  persuaded  to  abdicate  practi- 
cally all  his  powers  to  his  new  Premier  and 
was  restrained  from  returning  to  Vietnam 
from  Europe  where  he  was  waiting  out  the 
conference.  This  was  accompanied  by  a 
strange  campaign  of  denigration  of  Bao  Dal 
In  American  newspapers  which  was  some- 
thing less  than  deserved.  A  month  after  the 
agreements,  the  United  States  notified  the 
French  that  all  American  military  aid  would 
henceforth  go  directly  to  the  Indochinese 
native  states  (Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem)  Instead  of  to  the  French  as  hitherto. 
In  October  President  Eisenhower  wrote  his 
famous  letter  to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  now  usually 
quoted  as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  Vietnam  of  the  south. 
It  did,  Indeed,  confirm  Diem's  status  as  a 
complete  American  puppet.  The  suspicious 
French,  not  unreasonably,  have  always  con- 
sidered these  moves  Just  the  last  steps  In 
ousting  them  from  Indochina  with  a  view 
to  replacing  French  control  by  American. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreements  the 
Vietnam  military  withdrew  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  but  much  of  the  area  south  of  that 
line  remained  under  Vietmlnh  civil  control. 
The  new  Saigon  Government  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  was  dominated  by  the  Central  Viet- 
namese and  the  close  to  a  million  northern 
Vietnamese  Catholics  who  fiooded  Into  the 
Saigon  area  and  then  on  provided  the  hard 
core  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  political  support. 


This  Government  hardly  existed  anywhere 
except  in  Saigon  and  the  coast  cities  and 
certainly  never  gained  the  acquiescence,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  affection,  of  much  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population.  Until  Oc- 
tober 1955  It  functioned  under  the  name  of 
Bao  Del,  but  on  that  date  a  "popular  ref- 
erendum"  disposed  of  the  latter;  5.7  million 
votes  were  alleged  to  have  been  cast,  88.8 
percent  for  Diem,  63,017  for  Bao  Dal. 
Enough  said. 

On  April  26,  1955,  the  last  of  the  French 
military  left  the  country  somewhat  mitigat- 
ing the  Franco-American  hostility  which  had 
distinguished  the  last  months  of  their  stay. 
In  July  the  deadline  for  the  plebiscite  which 
was  to  unite  Vietnam  under  one  govern- 
ment passed.  Diem  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  Vietmlnh  in  making  arrangements 
for  It  on  the  grounds  that  his  government 
was  not  signatory  to  the  Geneva  agreements. 
The  real  reason,  of  course,  was  that  the 
Vietmlnh  was  certain  to  win  in  a  free 
election. 

Instead  of  a  plebiscite,  Diem  Instituted  a 
persecution.  This  was  aimed  not  only  at 
the  Vietmlnh  pockets  in  central  and  South 
Vietnam  but  at  a  number  of  nationalist  and 
religious  groups  who  became  the  object  of 
Diem's  witchhunting  and  religious  intoler- 
ance. A  series  of  repressive  decrees  made 
about  80  percent  of  the  population  of  south- 
ern Vietnam  subject  to  arrest.  This  kind 
of  nonsense  sealed  Diem's  doom.  From 
about  1957,  opposition  was  active  though 
more  or  less  clandestine;  by  1960  it  was 
vocal  and  organized  for  resistance  by  force. 
Within  the  next  couple  of  years  a  reluctant 
North  Vietnamese  Government  was  induced 
to  take  cognizance  of  Its  struggling  southern 
compatriots.  More  American  missions,  more 
American  military  help  simply  accelerated 
Diem's  deterioration.  The  appointment  of 
Gen.  Paul  Harkins  as  head  of  a  high  com- 
mand for  the  Thailand-Vietnam  theater  sig- 
naled direct  and  patent  American  interven- 
tion. Diem  was  overthrown  by  his  own  mili- 
tary and  then  murdered  in  November  1963: 
the  nature  and  extent  of  American  implica- 
tion In  Diem's  political  and  physical  extinc- 
tion is  still  something  of  a  mystery. 

The  7  years  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  stoogery 
and  the  18  months  of  his  even  less  effective 
successors  are  a  recital  of  the  same  story. 
perhaps  at  increasing  tempo.  The  American 
puppet  regime,  under  whatever  military  or 
civil  head,  has  been  little  more  than  the 
local  government  of  Saigon,  and  nothing  to 
boast  about  even  in  that  function.  After  $7 
billion,  more  than  300  Americans  killed  (not 
many,  considering  that  the  French  killed 
were  60.000,  and  the  Vietnamese  killed  and 
homeless  must  run  into  the  millions  or  more) 
the  southern  part  of  Vietnam  is  a  shambles 
and  shows  no  signs  of  being  anything  else 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  proposed  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  reducing  northern  Vietnam 
to  this  same  condition. 

In  all  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  of 
that  "peace  and  freedom  for  Vietnam"  with 
which  Government  officials  are  accustomed 
to  decorate  their  public  pronouncements. 
Quite  the  reverse.  While  the  first  phase, 
the  attempt  to  reestablish  French  rule,  may 
be  attributed  largely  to  Ignorance,  the  sec- 
ond, that  of  trying  to  get  the  Vietnamese  to 
fight  our  \indeclared  war  against  China  for 
us.  is  simply  hoodlumism  on  an  interna- 
tional scale.  This  is  especially  heinous  be- 
cause it  has  Involved  constantly  recurring 
violations  of  our  most  solemn  commitments 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  species 
of  wickedness  of  which  we  are  never  hesitant 
to  accuse  other  less-powerful  nations.  One 
must  feel  very  sorry  for  Americans  who  are 
proud  of  this  record. 

Some  facts  stand  out.    We  were  not,  as 
Walter    Lippmann    suggests,    "sucked   into 
(his  words)    this  situation   in  an  innoceni 
fit   of   absence   of  mind.     Surely  there  can 
hardly  be  a  more  premeditated,  deliberate, 
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intentional  operation  In  all  our  history  than 
Dulles'  conversion  of  southern  Vietnam  Into 
an  American  satrapy.  The  Saigon  Govern- 
ment Is  a  purely  American  creation,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  American  Armed 
Forces.  If  it  had  been  a  good  Government 
for  its  own  people  or  even  served  some  over- 
riding International  purpose,  one  might  find 
grounds  for  condoning  its  Illegality,  but  It 
has  done  neither.  The  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment of  Hanoi,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  it.  Is  Vietnamese,  and,  if 
for  no  reason  other  than  that  it  signed  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954,  has  a  greater 
claim  to  international  legality  than  the  for- 
eign-supported dissidents  of  the  south.  If 
there  is  any  reason  for  calling  either  side 
"rebel,"  the  title  should  be  awarded  to  the 
south. 

It  should  give  us  paxise  that  no  other  sub- 
stantial nation  shows  such  disposition  to 
provide  anything  but  token  support  to  our 
Vietnam  venture.  Only  some  assurance  of 
moral  rectitude,  quite  impossible  to  anyone 
who  knows  the  facts,  could  make  palatable 
the  immense  Asian  hostility  which  our  Viet- 
nam policy  is  engendering.  This  Is  very 
sorry  preparation  for  entering  what  promises 
to  be  an  Asian  century. 

President  Johnson  deserves  all  the  sym- 
pathy and  help  anyone  can  give  him  In  his 
ordeal  of  asking  decisions  with  respect  to  an 
awesome  problem  bequeathed  to  him  by 
earlier  administrations.  This  sympathy 
might  well  Include  a  certain  restraint  In  crit- 
ical comment  but  it  should  not  involve 
sweeping  any  facts  under  the  rag.  President 
Johnson's  testy  characterization  of  critics  as 
people  "who  do  not  know  the  facts"  hardly 
encourages  such  sympathy,  for  if  Americans 
do  not  know  the  facts,  the  major  blame  rests 
upon  the  administration.  If  the  tlHie  has 
come  when  Americans  are  supposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  national  policies  ignorant  of  the 
facts  because  the  Government  has  shirked  its 
responsibilities,  we  had  better  stop  talking 
about  our  democracy.  The  Department  of 
State's  recent  "Aggression  from  the  North" 
compounds  this  dereliction,  for  its  facts 
do  not  support  Its  argument.  It  is,  indeed 
an  insult  to  American  intelligence.  If  as- 
sistance to  one's  compatriots  struggling  to 
free  themselves  from  an  externally  dominated 
bad  government  Is  to  be  called  aggression, 
what  name  is  to  be  given  to  the  activities  of 
25,000  foreign  troops  from  half  way  around 
the  world  imposing  that  government? 

It  is  in  President  Johnson's  interest  that 
Americans  should  know  all  the  facts,  for 
knowledge  of  the  facts  will  determine  the 
spirit  in  which  the  search  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  is  made.  If  we  go  Into  nego- 
tiations in  any  spirit  other  than  a  sincere 
desire  to  redress  two  decades  of  wrong  for 
which  we  have  as  much  responsibility  as 
anybody,  and  probably  more,  negotiations 
can  be  only  acrimonious  and  fruitless. 
President  Johnson's  main  defense  against  the 
resentment  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  indeed 
the  rest  of  the  world,  at  the  unpalatable  deci- 
sions which  he  has  to  make  alone  can  only  be 
more  general  knowledge  that  the  problems 
he  faces  are  none  of  his  making.  If  this 
must  be  called  seeking  scapegoats  so  much 
the  worse. 

Finally,  it  is  folly  to  expect  China  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  creation  of  hostile  states 
on  its  borders;  that  day  Is  over.  We  who 
pride  ourselves  on  our  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
the  Americas  are  In  no  position  to  cavil  at 
a  Chinese  desire  for  a  similar  barrier  to  extra- 
continental  Interference  In  eastern  Asia. 


Brooklyn.  N.Y., 

March  31, 1965. 
I>EAR  Senator  Morse:     I  heartily  support 
your  position  on  a  negotiated  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  raise  your  voice 
again  and  again  on  this  Issue. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Eugene  Goldstein. 


Hagerstown,  Md., 

March  31. 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  seems  to  me  we 
evidently  have  very  Incompetent  men  In 
charge  of  our  Vietnam  venture. 

Recently  when  an  outpost  was  badly  hurt, 
we  called  It  "a  sneak  attack."  Did  they  ex- 
pect to  be  notified  In  advance? 

Recently  a  hospital  In  Saigon  was  bombed. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  failure  to  have 
our  Embassy  well  guarded  after  the  two  above 
mentioned  experiences? 

What  we  need  are  keen  alert  men  who  are 
ready  for  any  emergency.  I  wonder  what  the 
people  of  Asia  think  of  us.  We  evidently  ap- 
pear very  foolish  to  them. 

We  had  better  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

I  appreciate  your  readiness  to  speak  up. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  PULDE. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 

February  28, 1965. 
To  President  Johnson. 

Dear  Sir:  Why  Is  the  United  States  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam?  Supposedly,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  South  Vietnam  from  being 
deprived  of  their  human  rights  and  their 
democratic  right  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment. But  these  are  rights  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  with  U.S.  support, 
has  already  taken  away  from  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  None  of  the  governments 
of  South  Vietnam  during  the  past  9  years 
has  been  representative  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  none  of  them  has  been  elected 
by  a  free  democratic  process.  Human  rights? 
We  read  accounts  and  see  (color)  pictures 
every  day  of  the  torture  and  murder  of  Viet- 
cong  prisoners,  of  the  Involuntary  relocation 
of  peasants  Into  strategic  hamlets;  of  Indis- 
criminate napalm  bombing  of  entire  villages 
which  are  suspected  of  harboring  a  few  Vlet- 
cong;  of  religious  persecution;  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  and  bans  on  newspapers  and  political 
activities. 

Every  day  that  we  pursue  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  help  convince  them  that  we  are 
ruthless  and  inhuman,  and  we  make  a  mock- 
ery of  our  voiced  concern  for  humanity  and 
democracy.  Every  day  we  stay  In  Vietnam, 
we  convince  more  Vietnamese  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  are  a  lesser  evil. 

If  we  had  insisted  on  a  true  democracy 
when  South  Vietnam  was  created,  if  we  had 
not  supported  the  Diem  dictatorship  and  its 
cruelty,  corruption,  persecution,  and  oppres- 
sion, if  we  did  not  support  the  recent  "mu- 
sical chairs"  succession  of  councils  and 
Juntas,  regardless  of  their  concern  for  democ- 
racy and  humanity,  then  we  might  have 
saved  South  Vietnam  from  the  Communists. 

It  is  much  too  late  to  deny  the  lessons 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  learned  at  our 
hands  over  the  past  years.  It  is  said  that  we 
will  lose  prestige  if  we  admit  defeat.  Per- 
haps. But  how  much  prestige  will  we  lose 
if  we  continue  to  deny  our  defeat  when  the 
situation  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world?  We  once  loudly  criticized  the  French 
for  pursuing  a  hopeless  war  in  Indochina, 
and  now  we  pursue  a  hopeless  war  on  the 
same  ground. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  lose  a  battle,  but  It 
is  a  virtue  to  realize  that  one  has  lost,  and 
not  compound  the  loss  by  attempting  bull- 
headedly  to  lose  even  more.  The  lesson  we 
must  learn  from  Vietnam  is  the  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  from  Cuba:  that  If  the 
United  States  supports  corrupt  and  Inhuman 
dictatorships  because  they  are  "anti-Conunu- 
nlst."  then  all  the  suffering  and  misery  that 
exists  under  that  dictatorship  will  bear  the 
label  of  "democracy."  The  people  of  that 
land  will  learn  to  fear  and  hate  us.  and  we 
will  have  made  another  opportunity  for  the 
Communists  to  convince  them  that  they  can 
offer  something  better.  If  we  do  not  learn 
this  lesson  now,  we  shall  have  other  oppor- 
tunities, when  people  rise  up  against  the 
other  dictators  whom  we  now  support.    If  we 


refuse  to  learn  this  lesson,  we  will  be  forced, 
by  our  own  stupidity,  to  lose  again.  We  can- 
not afford  many  more  losses.  We  must  get 
out  of  Vietnam  where  we  have  already  lost, 
and  put  our  effort  Into  places  where  we  can 
still  win  by  Insisting  on  democracy  and 
human  rights  as  well  as  anti-Communism 
from  governments  that  we  support. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Stevens. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 

March  26. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  / 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
how  very  much  I  appreciate  your  outspoken 
views  on  the  abominable  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  wonder  If  you  are  aware  of  the  half- 
truths  and  lies  about  Vietnam  that  the 
State  Department  Is  sending  out  in  answer 
to  letters  written  to  the  President?  I  enclose 
copies  of  some  of  this  State  Department 
propaganda.  With  It  are  copies  of  my  orig- 
inal letter  to  President  Johnson  and  a  copy 
of  the  cover  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment Assistant  Secretary  on  which  I  typed 
an  answer  which  I  sent  back  to  him. 

Keep  up  the  fight  for  honesty,  democracy, 
and  humanity. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  Stevens. 

Department  op  State. 
Washington,  March  15. 1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Greenfield:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  consider  your  enclosiu-es  to  be  propa- 
ganda of  the  simplest  and  most  \nexcusable 
kind,  and  I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  a  citizen 
of  a  government  that  is  forced  to  distortion 
of  the  facts  in  order  to  Justify  an  unjusti- 
fiable war. 

For  Instance,  regarding  circular  "4/34a- 
1064BT"  which  says,  "The  Communists  have 
worked  ceaselessly  to  prevent  the  success  of 
the  treaty"  (the  1964  Geneva  Accords) .  It 
was  Diem,  supported  by  the  United  States 
who  canceled  the  elections  that  were  to  be 
held  in  1956  at  the  latest — not  the  Com- 
munists, because  they  would  have  won  that 
election.  President  Eisenhower  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  in  1954,  80  percent  of 
the  Vietnamese  supported  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — 
which  Is  not  surprising.  No  matter  what 
his  Ideology,  he  was  the  leader  against  the 
corrupt  French  colonial  government,  which 
the  United  States  supported  to  the  extent 
of  $4  billion.  If  we  are  so  sure  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  will  gladly  choose 
us,  then  why  not  call  in  the  U.N.?  And 
why,  if  we  are  so  completely  correct,  are  our 
allies  not  supporting  our  stand?  Even  Eng- 
land, our  stanchest  ally  Is  not  enthusiastic. 

Do  you  sleep  well  at  night  Mr.  Greenfield, 
after  being  paid  to  mail  out  lies?  Lies  that 
do  nothing  to  support  democracy  and  human 
rights,  but  lies  to  support  Inhviman  dictator- 
ship like  Khanh. 

I  hope  not. 

John  O.  Stevens. 

Mr.  John  O.  Stevens, 
Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevens:  The  White  House  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  communi- 
cation regarding  Vietnam.  We  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time  to  send  us  your  views. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  the  enclosed  ma- 
terial useful.  I  hope  you  will  write  again 
If  you  desire  additional  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jasces  L.  Greenfielo. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Neutralization   or  Negotiated   Settlement 
IN  Vietnam 
Yotir  concern  over  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam is  understood  and  shared.    At  this  time, 
no  Issue  commands  more  of  the  time,  energy 
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and  attention  of  the  President  and  his  senior 
advisers. 

The  United  States  desires  no  permanent 
military  presence  or  base  in  Vietnam.  Noth- 
ing would  please  us  more  than  the  creation 
of  a  situation  in  which  American  soldiers 
could  be  withdrawn  from  a  peaceful,  secure, 
and  independent  Vietnam.  That  is,  in  fact, 
precisely  the  situation  we  are  struggling  to 
bring  about. 

Suggestions  for  solving  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem by  neutralization  or  negotiation  have 
come  from  several  quarters.  A  negotiated 
settlement  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  was  the 
intention  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  but 
the  Communists  have  worked  ceaselessly  to 
prevent  the  success  of  the  treaty.  Although 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  a  complicated 
one.  the  cause  of  the  crisis  is  not.  It  is 
caused  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists in  North  Vietnam  are  attempting 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  Communist 
aggression  which  makes  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  Impossible  at  the  present 
time.  As  of  now  the  Communists  are  not 
interested  in  a  neutral  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has 
specifically  rejected  neutrality  for  Itself. 
Their  rule  for  negotiation  is  "What's  mine 
is  mine,  and  what's  yours  is  negotiable." 
Neutralization  would  simply  be  a  way  sta- 
tion on  the  road  to  a  Communist  Vietnam — 
and  after  that  a  Communist  Laos — and  after 
that  a  Communist  Thailand — and  ultimately 
a  Communist  dominated  southeast  Asia. 

As  President  Johnson  said: 

"No  negotiated  settlement  In  Vietnam  is 
possible,  as  long  as  the  Communists  hope 
to  achieve  victory  by  force. 

"Once  war  seems  hopeless,  then  peace  may 
be  possible.  The  door  is  always  open  to  any 
settlement  which  assures  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  its  freedom  to  seek 
help  for  its  protection." 

Vietnam:  Basic  Policy 
So  many  cdnflictlng  statements  are  being 
made  about  Vietnam  that  I  think  it  is  use- 
ful to  restate  the  bedrock  truths  about  the 
situation  there.  First,  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam is  Communist  aggression.  We  are  cer- 
tainly there  in  force  now.  but  the  South 
Vietnamese  asked  for  our  assistance  only 
when  the  Communist  assault  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  imperil  the  very  existence 
of  South  Vietnam.  Second,  we  have  no  de- 
sire for  a  military  presence  or  base  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  goal  is  precisely  to  create  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  can  withdraw  from  a 
peaceful,  secure,  and  independent  South 
Vietnam.  That  will  be  possible  whenever  the 
Communists  decide  to  leave  their  neighbor 
alone.  Third,  until  the  Communists  call  off 
their  assault,  our  withdrawal  would  simply 
mean  turning  over  14  million  people  to  the 
Commtmists.  A  political  settlement  is  possi- 
ble only  when  the  Communists  are  convinced 
they  cannot  win  by  force.  Finally,  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  cannot  sensibly  be  Isolated 
from  the  general  world  situation.  Vietnam 
Is  not  the  end  of  Communist  ambition. 
After  Vietnam  there  is  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand,  etc.  And  if  we  permit  Com- 
munist armed  subversion  to  succeed  In 
southeast  Asia  we  will  surely  see  it  again — 
and  soon— in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Vietnam  is  not  an 
ideal  place  for  a  test  of  American  determi- 
nation. That  is  why  the  Commanists  chose 
it  for  the  test.  And  it  is  true  that  there 
is  much  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  the  war 
there  that  is  not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 
Your  concern  with  the  situation  is  under- 
stood and  shared  at  all  levels  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. No  issue  commands  more  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers.  Our  policy  has  been  examined  and 
reexamined  and  is  kept  under  constant  re- 
view. As  a  result  of  this  study  it  is  the  rooted 
conviction  of  this  Government's  policymak- 


ers that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  es- 
sential to  our  security.  I  am  enclosing  ma- 
terial which  explains  why  Vietnam  is  im- 
portant to  us  and  contains  other  information 
regarding  that  area  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you. 

Withdrawal   From   Vietnam 

First.  I  want  you  to  know  that  yovir  con- 
cern over  the  situation  in  Vietnam  Is  under- 
stood and  shared  at  all  levels  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  No  issue  commands  more  of 
the  attention  and  energy  of  the  President  and 
his  advisers.  Oiir  policy  has  been  examined 
and  reexamined  untold  times  and  is  under 
constant  review.  We  are  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam because  it  is  the  deep  conviction  of  the 
policymaking  officials  of  the  Government 
that  our  involvement  is  essential  to  American 
security.  I  am  enclosing  material  which  ex- 
plains why  Vietnam  is  important  to  us  and 
contains  other  information  regarding  that 
area  which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

You  suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  from  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  is 
literally  under  a  siege  mounted  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists.  Without  our  as- 
sistance South  Vietnam  would  quickly  be 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Communist 
terrorists. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Vietnam  is  far  from 
the  ideal  fighting  ground  from  our  point  of 
view.  I  agree  that  there  is  much  in  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  which  we  would  have 
different,  if  it  were  our  choice.  But  I  can- 
not agree  that  we  should  abandon  14  million 
people  who  need  our  help,  asked  for  our  help, 
and  cannot  withstand  the  Communist  as- 
sault without  our  help.  The  situation  in 
Vietnam  Is  tragic — but  It  will  become  even 
more  so  if  we  find  our  responsibilities  too 
heavy  to  carry.  After  Vietnam,  there  is 
Laos — and  Thailand — and  Malaysia,  etc. 
And  if  armed  Communist  subversion  suc- 
ceeds in  southeast  Asia,  we  may  well  see  It 
again — and  soon — In  Africa,  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  ovu"  own  hemisphere. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

March  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse  :  I  am  writting  to  compli- 
ment you  on  the  courageous  position  you 
have  taken  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  express  by  concurrence 
with  your  views  and  to  state  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  your  intelligent  and  sane 
proposals. 

The  United  States  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  constantly  Increasing.  Because  of 
this  a  vigorous  and  continued  campaign 
must  be  carried  on  in  order  to  eliminate  this 
dangeroxis  threat  to  world  peace. 

My  support  and  agreement  are  with  you 
for  your  continued  attempts  at  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  J.  Benhken. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 

March   31,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  read  with  pleasure 
some  time  ago  your  stand  regarding  the  un- 
declared war  over  in  Vietnam.  My  wife  and 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  courage  in 
taking  this  noble  stand.  Your  prediction 
that  this  uncalled-for  war  would  worsen  is 
being  borne  out  in  the  series  of  happenings 
which  are  occurring  from  day  to  day.  Un- 
less it  is  brought  to  a  speedy  end,  it  will 
probably  develop  Into  a  world  holocaust. 
Why  continue  to  have  the  flower  of  our  Na- 
tion and  also  many  innocent  Vietnam  peo- 
ple slaughtered  in  this  frightful  inferno? 
We  were  wondering  if  you  might  not  do 
something  more  to  awaken  the  American 
people  and  Government  as  their  duty  at  this 


time.  Perhaps  you  could  make  one  or  more 
of  your  stirring  appeals  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  convinced  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  and  all  of  the  American  people 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  thus  far  in 
behalf  of  our  people.  We  know  that  the 
good  Lord  will  strengthen  you  for  all  of  your 
efforts  in  the  future.  With  oiu-  very  best 
wishes,  we  are. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Guy  Corder. 


(From  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Sun,  Mar.  27, 

1965] 

United  States  Tramples 

Editor,  the  Sun,  Sir. — Are  not  the  bombings 
by  the  Americans  of  the  military  and  civilian 
populations  of  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  de- 
liberate war  crimes  in  retaliation  for  alleged 
help  to  the  South  Vietnamese  National  Lib- 
eration Army  just  as  was  the  massacre  of  the 
populations  of  and  destruction  of  villages 
by  the  Nazis  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  retaliation 
for  the  successes  of  Soviet  guerrillas  against 
the  Nazi  invaders? 

Should  not  L.B.J.,  Rusk,  McNamara,  Max- 
well Taylor,  all  be  denounced  like  the  Nazis 
as  war  criminals? 

By  the  use  of  terror  weapons  and  by  the 
language  used  by  American  military  person- 
nel describing  the  results  obtained  by  the 
UEe  of  these  terror  weapons.  It  Is  shown  that 
the  Yanks  are  out-Hunning  the  Huns. 

See  what  John  Kirkwood,  your  special  cor- 
respondent in  South  Vietnam,  reported. 

As  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  (retired),  states  in  an  article  in 
the  U.S.  Farm  News: 

"The  United  States  has  no  respect  for  in- 
ternational law,  and  its  arrogance  has  no  lim- 
its. It  is  trampling  on  the  rights  of  defense- 
less people  everywhere." 

ARTHtm  Stratton. 

Atlanta,  Ga., 
March  31, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  encourage 
you  In  your  effort  to  have  the  United  States 
pull  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  plan  to  participate  in  the  coming  march 
on  Washington  concerning  this  problem  and 
would  like  some  material  to  supplement  my 
views.  If  at  all  possible  I  would  appreciate 
a  copy  of  the  white  paper  on  Vietnam. 
Sincerely,   ^ 

Howard  Smukleb. 


Penticton,  British  Columbu. 
Congratulations,  Senator  Morse.  Your  ef- 
forts to  get  America  out  of  its  murdering 
muck  are  most  praiseworthy.  The  odds 
against  you  by  those  who  like  to  kill,  and  to 
push  others  around  are  great.  Keep  on  try- 
ing- 
America  believes  in  self-determination  li 
that  determination  is  as  America  wants  it. 
A  nation  that  has  corruption  everywhere 
should  clean  Itself  up  and  show  the  way.  It 
has  so  much  abundance  that  it  could  do  this. 
Unfortunately  it  has  so  much  selfishness  as 
well.  For  its  own  greed  It  prefers  to  back 
Fascist  dictators  everywhere,  those  who  be- 
lieve in  privilege  for  the  favored  few. 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  In  any  sense  com- 
munistic or  socialistic;  but  I  can  observe.  A 
nation  that  could  contribute  so  much  to 
man's   well-being   has    become   the   world's 

most  hated. 

J.  C.  Hembling. 

[From   the  Ottawa  Citizen,  Dec.   19,  19641 
An    Open    Letter    to    Preshjent    Johnson 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Canada  is  an  ally 
of  the  United  States  and  a  partner  In  what 
are  termed  defense  arrangements:  NATU, 
NORAD,  the  DEW  Line.  U.S.  bombers  have 
rights  on  some  Canadian  bases  and  v.i>_ 
nuclear  warheads  have  been  placed  on 
Canadian  missile  bases. 
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Therefore  it  Is  reasonable  that  Canadian 
citizens  should  raise  their  voices  against  cer- 
tain policies  and  actions  of  your  Government 
which  may  be  considered  as  unrealistic  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Canada  and  the 
world. 

END    THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Of  supreme  importance  is  the  necessity  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Commonsense, 
justice,  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinion 
of  mani:ind  require  that  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference  be  reconvexicd  and  a  reasonable 
political  settlement  be  made. 

you  cannot  win  the  war  against  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  In  spite  of  all  the  terror- 
ism of  your  puppet  regimes,  the  National 
Liberation  Front  government  controls  and 
governs  almost  80  percent  of  the  country. 

WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  YOUR  "SPE- 
CUL    warfare"    AND     HITLER'S     WARFARE? 

We  have  recently  had  a  representative  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  shocked  and  liorrified  to 
learn  at  first  hand  of  the  brutal,  inhuman 
and  criminal  nature  of  your  so-called 
special  warfare. 

Thousands  of  villages  have  been  burned 
with  napalm  gas,  and  huge  areas  drenched 
with  poison  chemicals,  killing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  domestic  animals.  You  have  elevated 
the  bestialities  of  Auschwitz  and  Buchen- 
WcJd  into  a  science  of  "Special  warfare." 
The  toll  of  dead,  wounded,  and  burned  Is 
now  1  million. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  in  Asia  and 
Africa  arc  being  graphically  informed.  Hun- 
dreds of  delegations  go  to  see  for  themselves. 
You  are  creating  a  huge  tide  of  hatred  and 
loathing  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  open  letter  is  published  to  commemo- 
rate the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  govern- 
ment. These  heroic  men  and  women  really 
represent  80  percent  of  the  people  and  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam.  They  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  the  government  of 
their  people  Just  as  surely  as  did  George 
Washington  and  his  supporters  during  the 
grim  winter  of  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  name  of  our  common  humanity,  Mr. 
President,  end  this  Inhuman  war,  reconvene 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  and  negotiate  a 
reasonable  and  just  settlement. 

Canadian  Peace  Congress. 


North  Hollywood,  Calif., 

March  30,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigt07i ,  DC. 

Sir:  May  I  respectfully  offer  a  bit  of  am- 
munition to  use  In  your  courageous  fight 
against  this  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Administration  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  "ordered 
and  directed  and  masterminded  by  Hanoi." 

If  this  be  true,  the  orders  and  directions 
must  be  communicated  to  the  hundreds  of 
Vietcong  units,  many  of  them  Isolated, 
operating  all  over  South  Vietnam.  How  is 
this  being  done?  What  means  of  com- 
municaticn  is  being  used? 

Telephone?  Telegraph?  Personal  letter? 
Hardly. 

Messengers?  How  long  does  It  take  a  man 
to  Walk  or  bicycle  the  thousand  miles  between 

Hanoi  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Mekong 
Delta? 

This  leaves  us,  if  we  are  willing  to  reject 
Jungle  drums  and  carrier  pigeons  and  clair- 
voyance, only  radio. 

But  consider:  This  Nation,  as  the  Japanese 
learned  to  their  sorrow  more  than  20  years 
ago,  boasts  the  finest  code  breakers  In  the 
world;  we  can  crack  a  complicated  code  In  a 
matter  of  hours.  Further,  all  radio  messages 
between  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  are  surely 
being  monitored  by  our  experts.  We  must 
^ow,  then,  exactly  what  orders  and  dlrec- 
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tions  are  Ijelng  transmitted  by  Hanoi  to  the 
Vietcong. 

Therefore,  if  Johnson  and  Rusk  and  Bundy 
and  McNamara  are  telling  the  truth,  if  in- 
deed that  war  is  being  "ordered  and  directed 
and  masterminded  by  Hanoi"  how  is  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  surprised  day  after  day 
after  day  by  the  "sneak"  attacks"  of  the 
Vietcong? 

To  get  down  to  one  final  specific:  if  the 
attack  on  our  emb.^ssy  was  ordered  by  Hanoi, 
why  didn't  we  take  steps  to  thwart  it? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Whitm.an  Chambers. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

March  31, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  position  you  are  advocating  re:  South 
Vietnam. 

We  haven't  the  moral  right  to  be  there  mil- 
itarily and  whether  we  act  out  of  igno- 
rance or  out  of  aggressive  desires  (and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  and  hope  it  is  the  former), 
when  our  policy  yields  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  innocents,  then  this  act  is  morally 
reprehenElble.  Moreover,  it  is  not  even  effec- 
tive— for  those  who  advocate  realpolitik. 

My  Senators  seem  impervious  to  the  pleas 
of  reason  on  this  issue.  At  least  let  me  in- 
ciicate,  then,  my  support  for  you.  Please 
continue  to  sound  the  alarm  of  conscience 
and  reason. 

Sincerely, 

Nathan  Sorkin. 

P.S. — If  the  New  York  Times  article  of- 
fering continued  and  expanded  economic 
aid  after  the  war  is  won  (sic)  is  a  trial  bal- 
loon, yes;  but  this  can  be  done  even  if  we 
withdraw  militarily.  We  can  offer  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  people  through  Communist 
governments  as  well  as  (or  sadly  even  better 
than)  Eom.e  of  the  Tightest  governments  we 
have  supported. 

N.S. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  31,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  courageous 
voice  raised  against  the  madness  In  Vietnam 
gives  strength  to  us  who  are  appalled  by  the 
inhtiman  bombing  of  schools  and  hospitals, 
the  shameless  use  of  gas  and  the  false  justi- 
fications offered  by  the  Government.  I  beg 
you  to  keep  up  your  splendid  opposition. 
Yours  gratefully, 

Juliet  Green. 

Cabbondale,  III., 

March  29,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hope  you  will 
continue  your  role  as  an  active  critic  of  ovir 
military  misadventure  in  Vietnam.  Today, 
too  few  voices  are  heard  In  public  debate  on 
evaluation  of  this  American  involvement. 

I  believe  the  President  should  ask  im- 
mediately for  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider 
the  problem  of  Vietnam — and  we  should 
offer  to  withdraw  our  troops. 

Phosphorus  bombing,  napalm,  and  ques- 
tionable use  of  gas  shall  not  bring  peace. 
The  equation  "war  equals  peace"  is  a  dream 
of  madness — one  wholly  unbefitting  the 
traditions  of  our  country. 

Let  your  voice.  Senator  Morse,  be  heard 
loud  and  often  on  Vietnam. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Robert  J.  Brooks. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

March  31,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  a  letter  to 

thank  you  for  your  realistic  and  forthright 

views  on  South  Vietnam,  and  to  encourage 

you  to  continue  doing  all  you  can  to  make 


our  leaders  see  how  awfully  wrong  they  are. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  said  a  few  weeks  ago: 

"The  bankruptcy  of  American  policy  is 
now  so  clear  that  even  the  administration 
must  be  ready  for  a  new  start. 

"The  essential  element  of  the  old,  tired 
policy  is  the  containment  of  communism. 
Everybody  In  the  world  is  supposed  to  be 
Interested  primarily  in  containing  commu- 
nism. The  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  Congo 
are  not  permitted  to  say  whether  they  would 
rather  die  than  see  communism  rear  Its 
head  In  their  country.  It  is  assumed  that 
every  Asian  or  African  peasant  knows  that 
communism  is  worse  than  death  and  that 
he  should  be  delighted  to  have  his  country 
destroyed  in  the  effort  to  repel  it.  •   •   • 

"The  obvious  substitute  for  containment  is 
the  United  Nations.  By  working  out  the 
methods — and  they  must  eventually  be 
worked  out — by  which  the  United  Nations 
may  maintain  order  during  revolutions,  we 
may  obtain  peace  with  justice.  That  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States." 

It  seems   to  me  that   this   20th   century 
witch  hunt  has  lasted  long  enough. 
Respectfully  j-ours, 

Mrs.  Wallace  Robinson. 


Hilltop  Studio. 
Harpursville,  N.Y.,  March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  standing  against  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  I  hope  many  will  rally  to  your 
side  and  get  our  men  out  of  Vietnam  and 
prevent  a  disastrous  war. 
Yotu-s  truly, 

Genevieve  Karen  Hamlin. 


Jamaica,  N.Y., 
March  31, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  indeed  reas- 
suring to  hear  your  voice  calling  for  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  and  most  of  my 
friends  support  your  call  for  the  United 
States  to  get  out  of  the  fighting. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  past  tmd  present 
governments  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  rep- 
resent the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
rather  whatever  military  clique  happens  to 
be  in  power. 

Please  keep  up  your  honorable  fight  for 
the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  Ofsevit. 

West  Webster,  N.Y. 

March  31.  1965. 

Dear  Senator:  We  commend  the  enclosed 
article  from  the  current  New  Republic  to 
your  close  attention,  and  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts  to  secure  agreement  to 
negotiate  now  on  Vietnam,  before  further 
escalation  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  full 
scale  war. 

We  have  already  caused  untold  suffering 
In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  among 
friends  and  foes  alike,  with  oiu-  napalm 
bombs,  our  nausea  gas,  our  approval  of  native 
torture  tactics.  Further  such  policies  will 
only  multiply  suffering  and  harden  more 
hearts  against  the  cruel  aggressors  we  must 
appear  to  be.  We  will  Inevitably  drive  what's 
left  of  this  poor  country  into  the  arms  of 
China,  which  she  fears  and  distrusts,  but 
which  will  look  like  the  only  refuge  if  this 
continues. 

We  also  urge  Investigation  of  the  bombing 
of  our  Embassy  in  Saigon.  News  reports 
tell  us  this  scheme  had  been  known  for  3 
weeks,  yet  not  even  the  ground  floor  offices 
Immediately  next  to  the  public  street  had 
been  evacuated.  It  almost  seems  as  if  an 
"Incident"  were  desired — certainly  no  steps 
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were  taken   to  prevent  the   loss  of  life  or 
to  remove  offices  to  a  safer  area. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  silenced  by 
the  concept  of  "consensus"  or  the  call  to 
"patriotism."  You  will  serve  your  country 
far  better  if  you  continue  to  stand  up  aad 
speak  against  "further  fruitless  and  damaging 
displays'  of  "strength"  on  our  part,  and  In 
favor  of  negotiation  now. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Etta  Ruth  Weigl 

John  W.  Weigl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Weigl. 

Dear  Sen.\tok  Morse:  Please  forgive  the 
carbon  copy.  We  are  deeply  Grateful  for 
your  courage  and  persistence  in  fighting  for 
the  recognition  of  human  values  over  empty 
military  objectives— particularly  in  Far  East- 
ern affairs. 

Best  wishes  to  you. 

The  Weigls. 


War  With  China? 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 
(Hans  J.  Morgenthau  is  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Foreign  and 
Military  Policy  at  the  University  of  Chicago.) 
It  illuminates  the  many  misunderstand- 
ings that  beset  our  Vietnam  policy  that  in 
order  to  criticize  that  policy  in  public  one 
has  first  to  justify  one's  right  to  do  so.  The 
President  himself  has  declared  such  criticism 
to  be  unhelpful  and  even  damaging.  A 
former  President  has  supported  him.  and 
many  eminent  men  interviewed  on  television 
and  elsewhere  have  at  least  implied  that  to 
support  these  policies  was  the  only  decent 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  This 
position  is  incompatible  both  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  the  requirements  of 
soui:d  policy  formation. 

The  Constitution  assigns  to  Congress  the 
right  to  declare  war.  How  can  Congress  dis- 
charge this  function  if  its  Members  and  the 
citizens  who  have  elected  them  are  precluded 
from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  issues 
which  might  lead  to  war?  The  Constitution 
implies  that  Congress  has  a  choice  in  the 
matter  of  war.  How  can  it  make  that  choice 
if  neither  it  nor  the  people  it  represents 
have  the  right  to  debate  the  issues?  To  say 
that  the  most  momentous  Issues  a  nation 
must  face  cannot  be  openly  and  critically 
discussed  is  really  tantamount  to  saying  that 
democratic  debate  and  decision  do  not  apply 
to  the  questions  of  life  and  death  and  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  people  have 
given  carte  blanche  to  one  man. 

Not  only  is  this  position  at  odds  with  the 
principles  of  democracy,  but  it  also  removes 
a  very  important  corrective  for  governmental 
misjudsment.  Would  Great  Britain  have 
been  better  off  if  in  the  months  preceding 
and  follov.-ing  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  Churchill  had  kept  quiet  and 
rallied  behind  Chamberlain,  however  dis- 
astrous he  thought  his  policies  to  be?  The 
Chamberlain  government  was  driven  out  of 
office  in  the  midst  of  war;  was  it  the  duty 
of  the  apposition  to  keep  quiet  and  rally  be- 
hind it?  Should  the  German  Reichstag  have 
kept  silent  in  1917  instead  of  passing  a  reso- 
lution asking  for  a  peace  without  annexa- 
tions? The  German  Government  of  the  day 
Indeed  thought  so,  but  history  showed  that 
the  p:irliamentary  opposition  had  better 
judirmcnt  than  the  government.  In  the  years 
preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  this  country  engaged 
in  a  creat  debate  about  the  best  foreign  policy 
to  follow.  Did  the  country  not  benefit  from 
this  clnrlficatlon  of  the  Issues  and  was  Its 
later  unity  not^ln  good  measure  founded 
upon  it? 

Two  main  arguments  are  advanced  In  favor 
of  the  proposition  that  the  people  should 
rally  behind  the  President  and  not  criticize 
his  Vietnamese  policies.  One  is  that  only 
the  President  has  all  the  facta  and  therefore 
only  he  has  the  right  to  judge.  The  truth  Is 
that  nobody  has  all  the  facts  and  nobody 


needs  them  all.  What  both  the  President  and 
his  critics  need  and  have  are  the  relevant 
facts,  and  what  they  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  Is  sound  judgment.  No  one  man 
can  have  a  monopoly  of  that  judgment. 
More  particularly,  the  President  cannot  have 
it  under  present  conditions. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  President's  princlp.-U  ad- 
visers that  the  most  powerful  advice  he  gets 
seeks  the  extension  of  tlie  war,  and  that  it 
is  hardly  anything  more  than  his  innate  good 
sense  that  has  thus  far  prevented  these 
advisers  from  carrying  the  day  completely. 
The  President  ought  to  welcome,  rather  than 
regret,  those  voices  from  Congrefs  and  the 
public  at  large  which  give  arguments  and 
support  to  his  sound  instinct.  The  President 
would  no  dovibt  have  personally  an  easier 
time  of  it,  but  only  in  the  short  run,  if  his 
Vietnamese  policies  were  not  exposed  to  criti- 
cism. Yet  what  the  President  must  seek  is 
not  the  convenience  of  I  day  but  the  ap- 
probation of  history  for  all  time  to  come. 
President  Johnson  is  as  conscious  of  his 
historic  mission  and  of  his  place  in  history 
as  any  of  his  predecessors.  Why,  then,  does 
he  in  this  instance  not  practice  what  he 
knows  to  be  right? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  other  argument  in  favor  of  silently 
rallying  behind  the  President.  It  is  the  con- 
ception of  consensus.  Certainly  the  political 
health  of  the  Nation  and  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  are  greatly  enhanced  when  the 
policies  of  the  Government  are  supported  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  But  consensus 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Here  is  one  of  the  differences  between  a 
totalitarian  and  a  democratic  society.  In 
the  former,  dissent  is  a  moral  vice  and  a 
political  crime  by  definition  and,  conversely, 
consensus  is  the  ultimate  good.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, the  ultime  standard  is  the  sound- 
ness of  policy  for  the  support  of  which  popu- 
lar consensus  is  sought. 

The  democratic  stiitesman  Is  faced  with 
an  inevitable  dilemma  if  he  cannot  get  pop- 
ular support  for  the  sound  policies  he  would 
like  to  pursue.  He  will  choose  the  easy 
disastrous  way  out  if  he  sacrifices  sound 
policies  on  the  altar  of  a  fleeting  popularity. 
If  he  chooses  to  pursue  the  policies  he  deems 
to  be  right  against  the  opposition  of  the 
popular  consensus,  he  must  seek  to  change 
tha  consensus  in  favor  of  his  policies  in  order 
to  be  able  to  pursue  them.  Doing  this,  he 
risks  domestic  political  failure,  but  if  he  suc- 
ceeds domestically,  he  will  gain  the  immor- 
tality of  a  great  statesman. 

George  Washington  knew  how  to  resolve 
this  dilemma  of  democratic  statesmanship. 
He  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  the  First  Coalition 
against  revolutionary  France  in  1793,  while 
the  popular  consensus  fervently  wanted  htm 
to  join  France  in  that  war.  For  weeks, 
crowds  roamed  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
cliimoring  for  Washington's  head,  and  John 
Marshall  reports  in  his  biography  of  Wash- 
ington that  If  a  motion  for  Washington's  im- 
peachment had  not  been  tabled  in  Congress, 
it  would  have  pasj^ed  with  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Yet  if  Washington  had  made  con- 
sensus the  ultimate  yardstick  of  his  policy, 
he  would  have  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
wrecker,  not  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
TWO  different  answers 
A  critical  assessment  of  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  must  start  with  the  question.  Why 
are  we  involved  in  Vietnam?  Spokesmen  for 
our  Government  have  given  two  different 
answers.  One  answer  is  implicit  in  the  .Sec- 
retary of  State's  often  repeated  statement 
that  our  military  mission  In  Vietnam  will  end 
when  North  Vietnam  leaves  its  neighbor 
alone.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  Vietnam  In 
order  to  protect  the  Independence  of  a  sover- 
eign state.  Once  that  sovereignty  Is  assured 
we  can  go  home.  It  follows  from  this  posi- 
tion that  we  would  not  presume  to  control 


the  way  In  which  that  sovereignty  might  be 
exercised.  If,  for  instance,  the  Vietcong 
should  take  over  the  government  in  Saigon 
without  support  from  the  North  or  If  a 
South  Vietnamese  Government  should  come 
to  an  undcrsUmding  with  the  North  tlirough 
which  the  country  would  be  united  under  Ho 
Clii  Minh,  we  would  not  intervene. 

The  other  answer  to  our  question  has  been 
most  clearly  formulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  he  said  on  February  18  that 
"the  choice  is  not  simply  whether  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  keep  South  Vietnam  free 
and  independent  but,  rather,  whether  to 
continue  our  struggle  to  halt  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  Asia."  It  Is  the  same  answer 
Senator  Dodd  has  given  at  length  in  his 
Senate  speech  of  February  23.  This  answer 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  we  shall  oppose 
communism  in  South  Vietnam  or  wherever 
else  we  find  it  in  Asia,  by  military  meaus  If 
necessary.  In  other  words,  we  shall  contain 
communism  in  Asia,  as  we  have  contained  It 
in  Europe.  Other  official  spokesmen,  such  as 
Undersecretary  of  State  Ball  In  his  speech 
of  March  16,  have  expressed  the  same 
thought  less  concisely  by  defining  our  mis- 
sion in  Asia  as  the  defense  of  freedom,  that 
is,  of  non-Communist  governments,  against 
communism. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  positions  are 
irreconcilable.  For  if  one  takes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  his  word,  then  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  limited  undertaking  which  could 
be  liquidated  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment without  too  much  difficulty.  If  Hanoi 
made  a  gesture  toward  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam,  we  could  find  a 
formula  which  would  allow  us  to  disengage 
ourselves  from  South  Vietnam.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  takes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  his  word,  then  we  are  engaged  in  a 
global  crusade  against  communism  which  we 
must  fight  wherever  we  find  it.  Consequent- 
ly, there  is  no  possibility  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, and  we  shall  stay  In  South  Vietnam 
as  long  as  communism  threatens  to  expand 
in  Asia,  that  Is,  indefinitely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  at  present 
In  the  ascendancy  in  our  Government.  It 
is  with  that  position,  therefore,  that  I  am 
here  concerned.  I  am  emphatically  opposed 
to  it  on  two  grounds:  because  of  the  in- 
tellectual errors  from  which  it  derives,  and 
because  of  its  likely  consequences. 

Tlie  intellectual  errors  of  that  position  are 
two:  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  con- 
temporary communism;  misunderstanding 
of  the  policy  of  containment. 

We  are  in  Asia  in  order  to  contain  commu- 
nism. But  what  do  we  mean  by  commu- 
nism? To  answer  that  question  we  must 
take  a  critical  look  at  the  two  equations  that 
provide  the  implicit  foundation  for  our 
Asian  policies.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
equated  communism  with  the  power  of 
China;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  equated 
communism  anywhere  in  Asia  with  Chinese 
communism.  Yet  what  has  been  true  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe  has  provcl  to  be 
true  also  of  China  In  Asia:  that  the  basic 
direction  of  her  policies  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  her  traditional  national  Interests, 
and  that  communism  only  adds  a  new  dy- 
namic dimension  to  the  means  by  which 
tho.<;e  policies  are  to  be  nchleved.  Tn  other 
words,  the  fundamental  fact  In  Asia  is  not 
that  China  has  a  Communist  government  but 
that  .she  has  resumed  her  traditional  role  as 
the  predominant  power  In  Asia.  That  that 
power  has  been  restored  under  Communist 
auspices  is  the  only  relevant  fact  for  our 
anti-Communist  crusaders.  Yet  it  is  but  of 
secondary  Importance  to  the  nations  of  Asia 
which,  from  Japan  to  Pakistan,  behold  with 
awe  and  admiration  the  new  Chinese  power 
and  try  to  come  to  terms  with  It. 

The  identification  of  Asian  with  Chinese 
communism  is  similarly  the  result  of  the 
crusading   opposition   to   communism  as  a 
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political  philosophy  and  a  way  of  life.  Such 
identification  is  justified  in  philosophy  and 
ethics,  but  it  has  no  place  in  foreign  policy. 
For  it  is  an  obvious  fact  of  experience  that 
m  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  we  are 
faced  not  with  one  monolithic  communism, 
but  with  a  number  of  different  communisms 
whose  character  is  determined  by  the  char- 
acter and  t'ne  interests  of  the  pnrticular  na- 
tion embracing  It.  Thus  we  find  in  Asia,  as 
elsewhere,  different  kinds  of  communism 
whose  relations  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  range  all  the  way  from  complete 
independence  to  complete  subservience.  To 
treat  all  these  communisms  alike  on  the  as- 
sumption tliat  they  are  all  equally  sub- 
servient to  either  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  both  is  the  height  of  doctrinaire  folly. 
In  its  intellectual  debility.  It  is  no  different 
from  the  doctrinaire  excesses  of  a  vulgar 
Marxism  which  sees  the  capitalistic  world 
as  a  monolithic  monster  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  conmiunlsm. 

Not  only  is  such  an  attitude  of  Indiscrim- 
inate hostility  intellectually  untenable,  but 
it  also  precludes  any  possibility  of  diplo- 
matic maneuver,  subtle  bargaining,  and 
tolerable  accommodation.  In  other  words, 
it  renders  impossible  the  conduct  of  a  for- 
eign policy  wortiiy  of  the  name.  One  only 
needs  to  consider  in  the  light  of  such  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  diplomacy  the  present 
relations  among  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  North  and  South  Vietnam  in 
order  to  see  how  self-defeating  this  doc- 
trinaire crusading  attitude  toward  commu- 
nism is.  Instead  of  bombing  North  Vietnam 
because  we  don't  know  what  else  to  do,  we 
would  at  least  have  a  chance  at  bending  the 
situation  In  southeast  Asia  to  our  rationally 
defined  interests  if  the  President  were  ad- 
vised by  a  Richelieu,  a  Talleyrand,  a  Bis- 
mark  or — why  go  abroad — a  Hamilton. 

FOREIGN    POLICY    CURSE 

Ales,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  such  advisers.  Instead,  he  is  advised 
"to  continue  our  struggle  to  halt  Communist 
expansion  in  Asia,"  regardless  of  its  charac- 
ter, its  aims,  its  relevance  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  states.  For  such  simple-minded 
conception  of  the  enemy,  the  complexities 
and  subtleties  of  diplomatic  maneuver  hold 
no  promise.  It  needs  an  instrument  as  sim- 
ple, indiscriminate,  and  crude  as  itself,  and 
it  has  found  such  an  instrument  in  the 
policy  of  the  peripheral  military  contain- 
ment of  China.  Hero  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  intellectual  error  that  dominates 
our  Asian  policy. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  curse  of  our  for- 
eign policy  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  that  it  has  become  the  victim  of  its 
own  successes.  The  Marshall  plan  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  Europe,  and  so  we  have 
fashioned  a  global  policy  of  foreign  aid  on 
the  assumptions  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
policy  of  containment  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  Europe,  and  so  we  have  extended 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Yet  the  factors  which  made  the  policy  of 
containment  a  success  In  Europe  are  present 
nowhere  else  and  least  of  all  in  Asia.  First, 
a  line  could  be  drawn  across  the  European 
Continent  v/hich  clearly  delimits  the  west- 
ern borders  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Second, 
two  armies  face  each  other  across  that  line  of 
dem.-'.rcation,  which  is  guaranteed  sj'mboli- 
cally  by  the  presence  of  Americ^an  troops  and 
actually  by  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  vulner- 
able. Third,  to  the  west  of  that  boundary 
there  lies  an  ancient  civilization  which  was 
but  temporarily  in  disarray  and  proved  itself 
capable  of  containing  Communist  subver- 
sion. These  factors  add  up  to  a  threat  which 
is  primarily  military  in  nature  and  to  be 
countered  primarily  by  military  means.  None 
of  these  factors  is  present  in  Asia. 

The  threat  here  is  not  primarily  military 
but  political  in  nature.     Weak  governments 


^nd  societies  are  exposed  to  Communist  sub- 
version, which  may  or  may  not  be  an  exten- 
sion of  Chinese  power,  as  Chinese  power  may 
or  may  not  be  carried  abroad  by  commu- 
nism. Military  containment  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  such  a  threat.  Thus  SEATO  has 
been  irrelevant  to  the  expansion  of  Chinese 
influence  into  Indonesia  and  Pakistan.  More 
particularly,  China  can,  in  the  present  state 
of  her  development,  be  hurt  but  not  de- 
stroyed by  nuclear  weapons. 

But  even  if  the  threat  emanating  from 
China  were  primarily  military  in  nature,  it 
could  not  be  contained  through  the  defense 
of  accidentally  selected  local  outposts  at  the 
periphery  of  China.  For  since  the  ascend- 
ancy of  China  in  Asia  Is  due  primarily  to  its 
cultural  and  political  predominance,  it  is 
futile  to  think  that  one  can  contain  that  pre- 
dominance by  militarily  defending  South 
Vietnam  or  Thailand.  Tliat  Chinese  pre- 
dominance is  as  much  a  fact  of  life  as  is 
American  predominance  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  our  attempts  to  contain 
Chinese  predominance  in  Asia  through  local 
military  operations  is  about  as  sensible  as 
would  be  China's  trying  to  contain  the  Amer- 
ican predominance  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  committing  her  military  forces  in 
defense  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Whoever  wants  to  contain  American  pre- 
dominance in  the  Western  Hemisphere  must 
strike  at  the  very  sources  of  American  power; 
he  must  destroy  that  power  itself.  The  same 
conclusion  applies  to  the  containment  of 
China.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  peripheral 
military  contaimnent  of  China  leads  with 
logical  necessity  to  war  with  China.  Such 
a  war  cannot  be  fought  with  even  a  remote 
chance  for  success  from  the  air  and  the  sea; 
It  must  be  fought  and  won  where  the  sources 
of  Chinese  power  lie,  that  is,  on  land.  It 
must  be  fought  as  Japan  tried  to  fight  It, 
from  1932  to  1945,  without  ever  coming  close 
to  winning  it. 

It  is  beside  the  point  that  all  our  leaders, 
past  and  present,  even  those  who  have 
deemed  a  war  with  China  inevitable,  have 
recoiled  from  the  idea  of  sending  millions  of 
American  soldiers  to  the  mainland  of  Asia 
to  flght.  President  Eisenhower  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1954,  that  he  "could  conceive  of 
no  greater  tragedy  than  for  the  United  States 
to  become  involved  in  an  all-out  war  in  In- 
dochina," and  General  MacArthur,  in  the 
congreFsional  hearings  concerning  his  dis- 
missal and  in  personal  conversation  with 
President  Kennedy,  emphatically  warned 
against  sending  American  soldiers  to  the 
Asian  mainland  to  fight  China.  V/e  are  here 
concerned  not  with  the  intentions  of  states- 
men but  with  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  policies.  None  of  the  statesmen 
who  made  the  fateful  decisions  in  July  and 
August.  1914,  could  have  looked  back  in  No- 
vember 1918,  on  the  European  scene  and  said, 
"I  planned  it  that  way."  Yet  what  happened 
in  Europe  during  the  First  World  War  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  what  statesmen  de- 
cided at  its  beginning,  without  wanting  or 
even  imagining  the  consequences.  As 
Mephistopheles  said  to  Faust:  "At  the  first 
step  you  are  free,  at  the  second  you  are  a 
slave." 

In  Vietnam  today,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
taking  that  fateful  first  step.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  this  writing,  at  least,  our  policy  Is 
still  ambiguous.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seeks 
to  create  a  position  of  strength  from  which 
to  negotiate.  There  is  an  ominous  similar- 
ity between  this  attempt  to  fashion  somehow 
out  of  the  wreckage  of  a  lost  war  a  favorable 
negotiating  position,  and  the  French  policies 
leading  to  the  surrender  at  Dlenbienphu. 
General  Navarre's  last  offensive  also  sought  to 
establish  favorable  conditions  for  a  nego- 
tiated French  withdrawal,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  French  forces  in  strong  points 
like  Dienblenphu  was  to  serve  the  protection 
of  those   armed  forces  from  uncontrollable 


guerrilla  actions.  Is  Danang  destined  to  be- 
come the  American  Dienblenphu?  And  if 
it  is,  shall  we  follow  the  French  example  and 
withdraw,  or  shall  we  go  forward  until  we 
encounter  China?  It  is  here  that  the  am- 
biguity of  our  present  policy  comes  into 
play. 

The  extension  of  the  war  into  North  Viet- 
nam can  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to 
create  in  Hanoi  the  psychological  precon- 
dition for  a  negotiated  settlement.  But  it 
can  also  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  rupturing  the  assumed  causal  nexus 
between  the  policies  of  Hanoi  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Vietcong.  This  causal  nextis 
is  a  delusion,  which  has  been  given  the  very 
flimsy  appearance  of  fact  through  the  White 
Paper  of  February  28.  A  policy  derived  from 
such  delusion  is  bound  to  fail.  Yet  when  it 
has  failed  and  when  failure  approaches  ca- 
tastrophe, it  would  be  consistent  In  terms 
of  that  delusionary  logic  to  extend  the  war 
still  farther.  Today,  we  are  holding  Hanoi 
responsible  for  the  Vietcong;  tomorrow  we 
might  hold  Peiping  responsible  for  Hanoi. 
"At  the  first  step  you  are  free,  at  the  second 
you  are  a  slave." 

To  call  attention  to  these  implications  of 
our  present  policies  has  nothing  to  do  with 
pacifism,  isolationism,  appeasement,  and 
softness  on  communism.  The  difference 
between  calling  attention  to  these  implica- 
tions now,  when  we  have  still  the  freedom 
of  choice,  and  of  stumbhng  unawares  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  morass  from  which  there 
is  no  retreat,  is  the  difference  between  pru- 
dence and  recklessness;  between  a  rational, 
discriminating  understanding  of  the  hier- 
archy of  national  interests  and  the  power 
available  for  their  support,  and  a  doctrinaire 
emotionalism  which  drowns  all  vital  dis- 
tinctions in  the  fervor  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist crusade. 

France  owes  more  to  Mendes-France  who 
liquidated  the  Indochinese  War,  and  to 
De  Gaulle  who  stopped  the  fighting  in  Al- 
geria, than  to  those  who  wanted  to  continue 
fighting  without  regard  for  the  limits  of 
their  country's  interests  and  power.  Those 
few  who  warned  Athens  against  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  which  was  to  become  the  grave 
of  Athens'  greatness,  were  better  patriots 
than  Its  promoters.  To  point  to  the  likely 
consequences  of  present  policy  is,  then,  not 
only  a  right,  which  ought  not  to  require 
apologetic  assertion,  but  It  Is  also  a  duty, 
burdensome  yet  Inescapable. 


B-iLDWiN  Park,  Calif., 

April  13,  1965. 

DE.^R  Sen.\tor  Morse:  I  know  I  speak  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens who  are  most  grateful  for  your  coura- 
geous stand  against  the  abominable  business 
in  Vietnam.  I  speak  also  for  those  who  write 
in  protest  and  whose  protest  is  ignored. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to 
President  Johnson  March  31.  Its  receipt  waa 
not  even  acknowledged.  Heretofore  when  I 
have  written  the  President  or  the  State  De- 
partment, back  comes  a  letter.  Perhaps  now 
there  are  so  many  protests  about  his  Vietnam 
policy  he  is  simply  provided  with  extra  waste- 
baskets. 

I  would  be  delighted  If  you  get  a  chance 
to  show  it  to  him.  or  you  might  like  to  put 
It  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  is  still  some  hope  for  our  country 
when  the  Senate  has  in  it  a  man  like  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  Manning. 

Baldwin  Park,  Calip. 
March  31.  1965. 
Ltndcn  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  Like  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  American  people,  I  believed 
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that  what  you  said  in  your  campaign  ex- 
pressed your  real  meaning  and  purpose;  that 
you  were  against  any  widening  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam:  that  you  would  work  for  peace; 
that  a  vote  for  you  was  a  vote  for  peace. 
While  a  vote  for  Goldwater  meant  increase 
and  expansion  in  that  "dirty  war"  in  Viet- 
nam, on  which  course  he  was  verbally  in- 
sisting. 

I  supported  you  strongly  in  the  1964  cam- 
paign and  urged  everyone  I  knew  to  do  like- 

WlS6. 

I  will  not  forgive  you  for  allowing  your 
administration  to  use  the  vast  resources  of 
our  country,  its  manpower,  its  influence — 
not  only  to  continue  the  "dirty  war,"  but  to 
promote  and  accelerate  it  with  ever-increas- 
ing savagery. 

Just  as  the  Buddhists  in  Saigon  are  op- 
posed to  anyone  who  doesn't  stand  for  peace, 
I  am  opposed  to  you  or  anyone  who  is  pro- 
moting or  endorsing  this  gigantic  evil. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  get  out.  I  do  not 
know;  but  out  is  where  we  belong.  Every 
successive  day  and  hoiu:  American  forces  are 
In  that  unhappy  country,  devastating  the 
land,  murdering  its  inhabitants,  is  one  more 
day  and  hour  of  disgrace — indelible  disgrace 
for  our  beloved  country. 
Yours  truly, 

John  Manning, 
Former  member  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee of  California. 

I  enclose  a  brief  account  of  earlier  activi- 
ties for  our  Democratic  Party  which,  I  feel, 
give  me  a  right  to  object  as  forcibly  as  I  can 
to  the  disastrous  course  along  which  you 
are  leading  this  country. 

Baldwin,  Calif. 
Re  John  Manning,  former  member  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  California. 

Since  1932  I  have  worked  intensely  for  the 
success  of  the  Demorcatic  Party,  out  here  in 
California. 

As  soon  as  Garner  won  In  the  primaries 
and  "had"  the  California  and  Texas  delega- 
tions, being  convinced  that  a  Roosevelt- 
Garner  ticket  woiild  carry  the  Democratic 
Party  to  victory.  I  went  about  the  country 
urging  Garner  for  Vice  President;  went  down 
Into  Texas. 

Texas  was  poor  then.  Everybody  was  poor. 
Texas  couldn't  even  get  10  cents  a  pound 
for  its  cotton.  "Look  here,"  I  said,  "Gar- 
ner never  could  win  as  President  but  he'll 
make  a  corking  Vice  President.  'Roosevelt 
and  Garner,'  is  a  ticket  that  will  sweep  the 
country." 

With  the  bonus  marchers  from  Texas,  I 
traveled  from  Texarkana  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
and  campaigned  all  the  way  for  Roosevelt 
and  Garner.  Also  I  sold  them  on  the  idea 
of  making  their  camp  on  lower  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  "Don't  let  them  shove  you  boys 
out  to  Quantlco."  I  said,  "where  no  one  in 
Washington  will  see  you.  There  are  empty 
buildings  about  to  be  demolished  there  on 
lower  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  why  not  use 
them?"  They  did.  And  stayed  there  until 
MacArthur  and  his  lieutenant,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, drove  them  out. 

I  continued  my  campaign  until  reaching 
Washington,  D.C.,  biittonholing  everyone  who 
counted  in  behalf  of  the  Roosevelt-Garner 
ticket.  After  the  convention,  I  returned  to 
Pasadena  and  took  charge  of  the  campaign 
at  the  East  Pasadena  headquarters.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Catholics  to  go  along 
for  tlie  whole  ticket*.  Including  McAdoo.  In 
election  districts  that  never  before  in  Pasa- 
dena history  had  been  carried  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  we  carried  for  the  Roosevelt- 
Garner  ticket.  After  the  election.  Senator 
McAdoo  offered  to  have  me  appointed  as  an 
appraiser  for  the  farm  loan  bank.  I  turned 
down  the  Job  because  I  knew  that  If  I  was 
to  be  useful  to  the  administration,  it  would 
have  to  be  In  the  Labor  Department. 


Texas  has  gone  a  long  way  since  those 
days  when  I  was  working  indefatigably  to 
convince  the  Texas  voter  that  the  winning 
ticket  was  Roosevelt-Garner.  No  longer  is 
Texas  poor.  Yet,  for  all  the  wealth  amassed 
by  Texas  since  1933,  if  John  Garner  had 
not  been  elected  Vice  President  in  1932,  you 
today,  Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson,  would  not  be 
President  of  these  United  States. 

Yellow  Springs,   Ohio, 

April  12,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  have  read  and  heard  many 
of  your  strong  criticisms  of  this  country's 
policy  and  actions  in  Vietn.am  and  I  want  to 
state  my  support  of  yoiir  position.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  what  our  country  is  doing 
in  southeast  Asia.  We  are  losing  friends  and 
gaining  more  enemies.  Each  bomb  creates 
more  Communists  than  it  kills. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  speak  out 
against  our  country's  present  policies  and 
work  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems 
of  southeast  Asia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Art  Landes. 

Detroit,   Mich., 

April  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Oregon  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  with  you  whole- 
heartedly on  your  Vietnam  views. 

Your  courage  has  been  well  demonstrated 
in  standing  up  and  speaking  out  against 
what  you,  and  others,  consider  a  useless  and 
terrible  war  in  Vietnam.  We  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  and  sacrificing  thousands 
of  lives  for  what  and  whom?  We  were  wrong 
to  have  entered  into  this  in  the  first  place 
and  I  feel,  as  a  Nation,  we  should  admit  our 
mistake  and  get  out  now  before  it  is  too  late. 
Our  so-called  American  image  is  getting 
worse  day  by  day  and  personally  I  can  see 
why. 

Thank  you  for  speaking  up,  against  all  the 
odds,  and  trying  to  give  truth  to  your  fellow 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Miss  Caryl  Masserman. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
April  12, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  yoiu:  fine  speech  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
condemning  the  Vietnam  war.  President 
Johnson's  lack  of  experience  is  leading  us 
deeper  into  this  conflict  and  action  should 
be  taken  at  once  by  our  senior  Senators  to 
terminate  this  war.  This  war  Is  hopeless 
and  in  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  won.  The 
most  we  can  hope  for  is  a  stalemate.  We 
didn't  win  the  Korean  war  and  this  one  Is 
much  more  difficult  considering  the  location. 
Its  extremely  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  United  Nations  Is  not  involved.  We 
talk  about  opposing  communism  but  there 
isn't  one  Russian  soldier  involved.  Why? 
There  weren't  any  Russians  In  Korea  either. 
Why?  This  indicates  that  Russia  Is  much 
smarter  than  we  are  as  they  get  other  people 
to  do  their  fighting.  This  is  a  bad  reflection 
on  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara.  Why  isn't 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  afraid  of  south- 
east Asia  going  Communist  and  furnishing 
fighting  men. 

This  is  a  very  unnecessary  war  and  If  It 
spreads  we  will  lose  all  our  resources;  the 
most  valuable — our  young  men — and  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  get  it 
stopped. 

Yours  truly, 

V.  E.  Stact. 


Richmond  Hill,  N.Y., 

April  14, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  express  our  deepest 
gratitude  to  you  for  your  continuing  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Ethel  C.  Nagel, 
Carrie  Nagel, 
Florence  Mason. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

April  10, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Last  night  I  was 
able  to  hear  your  speech  on  film  that  was 
made  before  the  Yale  Law  School. 

I  would  like  to  say.  sir,  that  I  support  your 
views  100  percent  and  I  only  wish  that  my 
own  representatives  would  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  speak  the  truth. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  for  more  facts 
concerning  the  situation  since  I  find  the 
daily  press  more  concerned  with  Pentagon 
press  releases. 

If  you  would  tell  me  of  what  way  I  can 
help  you  I  would  appreciate  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  J.  Pinnegan. 

April  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  tell  you  of  what 
I  think  of  the  cause  you  are  fighting  for. 
If  only  there  were  more  good  men  like  you. 
There  wouldn't  be  the  worry  of  war  and  the 
suffering  they  cause.  Greed  and  pride  guide 
too  many  of  our  elected  Senators.  I  guess  I 
shouldn't  say  "pride"  for  there  couldn't  be 
any  If  they  just  could  think  of  others  In- 
stead of  just  their  selves.  May  God  help  you 
and  others  that  are  carrying  the  burden  of 
trying  to  bring  peace  to  mankind. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Ramsey. 

Goleta,  Calif., 

April  15. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  :  I  am  in  total  sup- 
port of  your  stand  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  Hope  you  can  speak 
In  Santa  Barbara  at  our  "teach-in"  on  Viet- 
nam May  8. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  sending 
some  of  your  recent  speeches  on  the  war. 
Peace. 

Peter  Relis. 

Mn.FORD,  Conn., 

April  14.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  President's  fine 
recent  statement  on  Vietnam  is  helpful  in 
providing  alternatives  to  the  present  policy 
of  continuing  to  escalate  the  war. 

However,  more  dialog  is  necessary  to  get 
helpful  suggestions  toward  a  sound,  bal- 
anced, and  more  effective  policy  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Enclosed  is  a  reprint  of  an  excellent  article 
that  contributes  significantly  to  this  end. 
It  is  entitled  "How  America  Can  Help  Viet- 
nam" and  was  written  by  Norman  Cousins, 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  appeared 
in  the  March  20  issue  as  an  editorial. 

It  would  be  most  appreciated  if  you  would 
read  this  article  and  send  me  your  consid- 
ered reaction. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Roger  W.  Burnham. 

How  America  Can  Help  Vietnam 
(By  Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature) 
The  problem  in  Vietnam  is  clear  enough. 
What  Is  not  so  clear  Is  whether  American 
policy  and  action  In  Vietnam  are  meeting 
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the  problem  or  whether  they  may  be  creating 
a  larger  one. 

The  original  problem  in  Vietnam  is  repre- 
sented by  an  unremitting  Communist  cam- 
paign of  terror,  assassination,  and  brutality 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
Government.  The  campaign  has  its  origin 
m  North  Vietnam  but  many  South  Viet- 
namese are  part  of  the  undercover  army, 
imown  as  the  Vletcong.  What  concerns  the 
United  States  at  least  as  much  as  the  dis- 
orders In  South  Vietnam  is  the  spread  of 
Chinese  Communist  influence  or  dominion 
In  southeast  Asia. 

The  reason  it  Is  not  clear  whether  the 
United  States  knows  how  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  more  deeply  the  United  States 
becomes  militarily  committed  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  greater  its  apparent  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting the  support  of  the  people  it  is  at- 
tempting to  save.  Popular  demonstrations 
of  a  non-Communist  nature  against  the 
United  States  are  mounting.  In  private 
briefings  U.S.  officials  concede  that  the  large 
majority  of  South  Vietnamese  are  opposed  to 
the  U.S.  presence. 

Inevitably,  this  raises  the  question  of  the 
legal  or  political  basio  for  American  military 
action  in  the  area.  When  the  United  States 
went  into  Vietnam  In  1955,  it  said  it  did  so 
at  the  request  of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, then  headed  by  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem.  But  that  government  has  long  since 
been  violently  overthrown.  What  makes  the 
matter  even  more  pointed  and  portentous  is 
that,  according  to  Frederick  E.  Nolting,  Jr., 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  was  directly  engaged  in  the 
plot  to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  Diem  re- 
gime. Whether  that  government  was  good  or 
bad  or  in  between  is  irrelevant;  if  the  United 
States  was  in  fact  engaged  in  subverting  the 
Vietnam  Government — or  any  government, 
for  that  matter — then  under  the  precedents 
existing  in  international  law  and  expanded 
at  the  Nuremberg  trials,  those  American  offi- 
cials who  were  Involved  in  the  episode  are 
guilty  of  murder.  A  situation  raising  parallel 
questions  existed  in  Laos  in  1960  and  1961 
when  the  United  States  equipped  and  paid 
the  salaries  not  only  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  duly  constituted  and  elected  government 
but  of  the  insurrectionist  group  that  was 
pitted  against  it. 

We  have  made  It  clear  to  ourselves  that  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest. But  we  haven't  made  it  clear  to  the 
Vietnamese  that  our  presence  there  is  in 
their  national  interest.  If  this  failure  should 
persist,  then  why  are  we  any  better  than  the 
French  in  Algeria  or  the  British  in  India  or 
the  Portuguese  in  Angola?  The  whole  thrust 
of  the  20th  century  is  to  keep  the  separate 
national  interests  in  check  and  to  substitute 
peacekeeping  machinery  for  unilateral  action, 
no  matter  how  great  the  provocation  or  ur- 
gent the  problem. 

In  any  case,  when  the  United  States  says 
today  it  is  undertaking  military  action  at  the 
request  of  the  South  Vietnam  Government,  it 
is  not  clear  which  government  it  is  talking 
about,  or  whether  any  genuine  government 
does  In  fact  exist.  Tlie  repeated  changeovers 
in  the  Vietnam  Government  indicate  that  the 
problem  of  stability  is  not  represented  solely 
by  subversion  from  the  North.  One  way  or 
bother,  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
at  the  core  of  historic  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
traditions,  does  not  now  exist  in  Vietnam. 
The  full  implications  of  this  fact  may  have 
a  greater  bearing  on  America's  posture  of 
world  leadership  than  any  military  reversals 
in  Vietnam. 

The  related  question  that  has  yet  to  be 
answered  is:  What  lies  beyond  the  bombings 
01  North  Vietnam?  Let  us  assume  that  the 
bombings  do  not  lead  to  a  wider  war.  Let  us 
also  assume  that  they  accomplish  their  an- 
nounced purpose  of  destroying  the  military 
Mstallations  of  North  Vietnam  and  persuad- 


ing the  Hanoi  Government  to  cease  Its  sub- 
versive activities  against  South  Vietnam. 
This  still  leaves  a  large  part  of  the  problem. 
Most  of  the  arms  used  by  the  guerrillas  and 
undercover  fighters  in  South  Vietnam  do  not 
come  from  Hanoi  but  from  the  United  States. 
The  arms  are  captured  by  the  Vletcong  or  are 
turned  over  to  it.  And  even  if  the  Vietcong 
retires  altogether,  what  about  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Vietnamese  who  by  this  time 
have  become  bitterly  opposed  to  the  United 
States  and  to  any  government  that  would  be 
responsive  to  American  will?  How  is  stability 
to  be  defined? 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  fixed  rule  of  our 
foreign  policy  never  to  go  into  a  country  with 
guns  for  the  purpose  of  creating  stability  un- 
less we  also  have  an  idea  about  making  a 
better  life  for  the  people.  Nothing  could  be 
more  naive  or  ineffectual  in  the  modern  world 
than  the  notion  that  we  can  combat  com- 
munism without  a  fully  formed  ideology  of 
our  own,  an  ideology  that  doesn't  speak  of 
freedom  in  abstract  terms  but  relates  it  con- 
cretely to  a  specific  program  for  fighting 
hunger,  disease,  indignity,  and  joblessness. 

The  United  States  did  and  does  have  an 
economic  program  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  but 
that  program  lacks  grandeur.  It  is  good  but 
not  good  enough.  It  doesn't  begin  to  com- 
pare in  scope  or  depth  with  the  military  pro- 
gram. It  doesn't  sing  out.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  ready  dollars  for  bombs  but  reluctant  dol- 
lars for  a  better  world.  In  any  event,  the  big 
and  bulging  fact  about  Vietnam  is  that  our 
policy  there  has  not  worked.  Instead  of  rec- 
ognizing that  tliere  may  have  been  something 
Inherently  wrong  with  the  policy  to  begin 
with,  we  have  allowed  our  exasperation  and 
frustration  to  push  us  even  further  down  an 
impassable  road.  But  policy-by-exasperation 
is  no  substitute  for  vision. 

Another  question  that  has  yet  to  be  clari- 
fied concerns  SEATO.  Why  has  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  been  absent 
from  South  Vietnam?  In  taking  leadership 
in  the  formation  of  SEATO,  the  United 
States  said  its  purpose  was  to  create  a  col- 
lective military  mechanism  for  underwriting 
the  security  of  that  area.  A  threat  to  the 
security  of  that  area  now  exists.  The  United 
States  has  said  it  exists.  Where,  then,  is 
SEATO?  Have  the  other  governments  de- 
cided that  the  central  problem  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  met  by  military  means?  Or  is 
the  operation  of  SEATO  so  amorphous  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance  what 
the  circumstances  are  that  would  produce 
joint  decisions  and  joint  action? 

More  important  still:  The  United  States 
has  said  that  the  world's  best  hope  for  peace 
lies  in  the  United  Nations.  Tlie  past  four 
U.S.  Presidents  have  all  gone  before  the 
United  Nations  to  proclaim  American  sup- 
port for  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  U.N.  into  an  agency  with 
the  effective  powers  of  law.  How,  then,  can 
we  reasonably  go  outside  the  United  Nations 
if  Vietnam  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace?, 

Trxie,  one  reason  it  may  be  diffictilt  for  the 
United  Nations  to  act  effectively  in  Vietnam 
is  that  all  the  parties  involved  in  the  conflict 
do  not  belong  to  the  United  Nations.  Even 
so.  U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  proposed  a  way  of  starting  nego- 
tiations looking  to  a  possible  solution.  He 
has  done  so  because  the  military  actions  in 
Vietnam  could  erupt  into  a  world  war  in 
which  the  full  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  come  into  play.  But  the 
United  States  has  not  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation and  good  offices  of  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General.  What  would  the  United 
States  say  if  another  nation  acted  in  this 
manner? 

In  1956  President  Eisenhower  condemned 
the  military  action  of  the  French  and  British 
in  Suez.  He  did  not  doubt  tliat  French  and 


British  Interests  were  being  jeopardized  by 
Egypt,  but  he  believed  that  the  proper  way  to 
pursue  such  questions  was  through  the  ma- 
chinery esstablished  for  that  purpose.  And 
even  if  the  machinery  was  Inadequate,  the 
interests  of  world  peace  came  flrst.  He  said 
that  the  biggest  need  of  our  time  was  for 
the  development  of  principles  of  world  law. 
And  he  said  that  the  United  States  could  not 
maintain  a  double  standard.  Invoking  world 
law  against  its  foes  and  bypassing  it  for  Its 
friends.  Appropriately,  the  United  States 
turned  to  the  United  Nations  to  eliminate 
the  threat  to  the  peace  In  Suez. 

The  question,  therefore,  emerging  from 
Vietnam  today  is  whether  the  United  States 
has  a  double  standard  by  which  it  judges 
others  and  exempts  itself.  Do  we  support  the 
principle  of  world  law  through  the  United 
Nations  in  all  cases  except  those  in  which 
we  feel  It  is  to  our  national  advantage  to  do 
otherwise? 

We  say  again,  as  we  said  in  this  space  2 
weeks  ago,  that  the  choice  in  Vietnam  is 
not  between  total  victory  and  total  with- 
drawal. It  is  late  but  not  too  late  to  do 
the  things  that  might  yet  serve  the  purposes 
of  stability  in  the  area.  First,  we  can  wel- 
come the  good  oflaces  of  the  United  Nations 
in  exploring  the  possibilities  for  effective 
negotiation  or  settlement.  Second,  we  can 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  concern  it- 
self with  the  general  threat  to  regional  and 
world  peace  represented  by  terrorist  actions 
in  South  Vietnam.  Third,  we  could  propose 
that  the  United  Nations  proceed  immediate- 
ly with  the  lower  Mekong  River  Valley  de- 
velopment project  recommended  8  years  ago 
by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia. 

The  lower  Mekong  affects  the  lives  and 
well-being  not  Just  of  the  Vietnamese  but  of 
many  millions  of  people  in  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Cambodia.  The  project  would  make 
possible  a  second  crop  in  vast  areas  that  now 
have  only  one  crop  because  of  the  dry  season. 
It  would  generate  hydroelectric  power  for 
the  entire  basin.  Most  Important  of  all,  it 
could  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to  the 
constructive  possibillies  of  joint  action  in 
the  common  good.  And  if  offers  the  United 
States  an  outlet  for  those  things  we  know 
how  to  do  inflnitely  better  than  superim- 
posing a  military  presence.  We  could  help 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  area 
in  a  way  that  would  give  the  people  some- 
thing to  excite  their  imagination  and  enlist 
their  passions  in  the  making  of  a  finer 
tomorrow. 

These  things  are  vital — not  Just  because 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  peace  and  purpose 
to  a  pockmarked  land  but  because  it  is  high 
time  that  American  actions  in  Vietnam  came 
into  harmony  with  American  traditions. 

In  a  totalitarian  society,  the  government 
demands  that  its  citizens  "take  pride  in  their 
nation  whether  it  deserves  it  or  not.  The 
uniqueness  of  a  free  society  Is  that  the  citi- 
zens have  it  within  their  means  to  shape  the 
kind  of  nation  in  which  honest  pride  Is 
possible.  So  far.  there  is  little  warrant  for 
pride  in  Vietnam.  But  a  combination  of 
objective  thinking  and  moral  imagination 
might  yet  save  Vietnam  and  provide  a  tonic 
for  both  the  national  pride  and  the  national 
conscience.  

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mar.  9. 
1965] 
Official  Hypocrisy  About  Vietnam 
One  unpleasant  side  effect  of  the  kind  of 
policy  our  Government  is  pursuing  In  Viet- 
nam is  the  moral  deterioration  that  attends 
official  efforts  to  justify  It.    Truth  Is  an  early 
victim  in  such  circumstances,  as  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  observed.    And 
the    moral    slippage    Is    progressive.    Little 
white  lies  have  a  way  of  rapidly  giving  way 
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to  whoppers:  fraud  and  hypocrisy  gain  as- 
cendancy over  candor;  doubletalk  becomes 
habitual. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rnsk  exhibit  the  classic  symptoms  of  this 
ailment  as  they  strenuonsly  seek  to  convert 
Members  of  Congress,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  tlie  public  to  their  point  of  view  on 
Vietnam. 

Tlie  President,  for  example,  keeps  telling 
his  visitors  that  there  has  not  been  a  single 
sign  of  any  interest  in  negotiation  from 
Hanoi,  as  if  this  were  the  major  obstacle  to 
diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the  conflict.  He 
has,  however,  demanded  that  North  Vietnam 
"end  its  aggression"  as  a  precondition  of  any 
negotiation.  Would  we  negotiate  if  talks 
hinged  on  our  first  withdrawing  from  South 
Vietnam?  Of  course  not.  The  obstacle  to 
diplomacy,  therefore,  is  quite  as  much  the 
precondition  set  by  President  Johnson  as  it 
is  unwillingness  in  Hanoi  to  talk.  The 
United  States  should  stand  ready  to  nego- 
tiate whether  Hanoi  does  or  not. 

Nowhere  does  truth  take  so  much  punish- 
ment as  in  Secretary  Rusk's  repeated  descrip- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a  simple  case 
of  aggression  across  national  frontiers — like 
Korea,  like  Hitler's  invasions,  and  so  on.  If 
this  were  the  simple  truth,  as  the  Goldwater 
extremists  have  always  claimed,  then  our 
moral  posture  in  Vietnam  w^ould  be  defensi- 
ble. But  the  complex  truth  is  that  national 
aggression  and  support  of  a  native  revolution 
are  not  the  same  thing;  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Vletcong  guerrillas  are  natives,  not 
outside  Infiltrators;  that  the  1954  Geneva 
accords  did  not  establish  South  Vietnam  as 
a  nation,  but  on  the  contrary  clearly  in- 
tended all  of  Vietnam  to  be  unified  under  a 
government  chosen  in  free  elections;  that 
our  own  Government  supported  South  Viet- 
nam in  refusing  to  hold  those  elections,  and 
has  done  as  much  as  anybody  to  destroy  the 
military  neutrality  that  the  1954  accords 
sought  to  establish  for  the  whole  of  Vietnam. 

When  Mr.  Rusk  says  we  are  only  repelling 
aggression,  he  is  stating  the  proposition  to 
be  proved,  without  proving  it.  In  all  hon- 
esty, the  United  States  cannot  support  the 
claim  that  our  military  aid  is  a  noble  de- 
fense of  freedom  while  North  Vietnara^'s  is 
a  reprehensible  act  of  aggression.  That  may 
bo  why  our  Government  has  never  presented 
the  case  to  the  United  Nations,  the  proper 
and  lawful  body  to  decide  when  aggression 
has  been  committed  and  how  it  should  be  re- 
sponded to.  In  candor,  the  United  States 
shares  responsibility  for  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  and  must  end  its  own  Intervention 
as  a  part  of  any  peace  settlement. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Rusk  speak  as  if 
no  peace  settlement  is  needed,  but  only  a 
wtihdrawal  by  North  Vietnam.  The  fighting 
will  not  be  ended  by  fiat,  hov.-ever.  There 
will  have  to  be  a  settlement  In  some  form, 
and  the  best  basis  for  It  remains  the  princi- 
ples of  the  1954  Geneva  accords,  which  the 
Johnson  administration  so  righteously  ac- 
cuses Hanoi  of  violating. 

Those  principles  were:  an  immediate  cease- 
fire, an  Immediate  freeze  on  the  levels  of 
foreign  troops  and  military  aid,  followed  by 
gradual  withdrawal;  no  foreign  military  bases 
to  be  permitted  anywhere  In  Vietnam;  re- 
spect by  all  concerned  for  the  "independence, 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity"  of  Vietnam; 
unification  to  be  achieved  within  2  years  un- 
der a  government  chosen  in  free  elections, 
internationally  supervised;  protection  for 
persons  and  property,  and  no  reprisals  for 
past  activities  In  the  civil  war. 

The  main  lines  of  these  accords  still  bold 
good,  though  of  course  they  would  have  to  be 
adapted  to  meet  changed  circumstances. 
Unification,  for  example,  may  now  have  to  be 
delayed  until  passions  of  the  civil  war  cool. 
But  military  neutralization  of  the  whole  of 
Indochina  could  be  established,  with  more 
direct  guarantees  by  all  Interested  parties 
than  in  1954.     Under  such  terms  American 


troops  could  be  gradually  withdrawn  and  the 
future  of  Vietnam  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  Johnson  administration  keeps  con- 
tending these  are  its  only  aims — that  the 
United  States  covets  no  territory,  no  mili- 
tary position,  no  bases,  no  political  gains. 
The  best,  and  the  most  honest  way  to  real- 
ize such  aspirations — if  indeed  we  entertain 
them — Is  throtigh  an  honorably  negotiated 
peace  settlement. 


On  the  Wat  to  the  Brink 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  President  is  wrestling  with  mo- 
mentous and  fateful  decisions.  For  what  has 
happened  is  that  the  official  theory  of  the 
war,  as  propounded  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
to  President  Kennedy  and  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  President  Johnson,  has  proved  to 
be  unworkable.  The  Government  in  Saigon 
has  not  been  able  to  pacify  South  Vietnam 
even  with  the  help  of  American  munitions, 
money,  and  25,000  military  advisers.  The  cru- 
cial fact  today  is  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  Saigon  Government  has  lost  con- 
trol of  the  countryside,  and  its  followers  are 
increasingly  holed  up  in  cities. 

The  roads  and  the  railroads  connecting 
the  cities  have  been  cut  by  the  Vletcong. 
The  cities  now  have  to  be  supplied  in  great 
measure  by  air  and  by  sea.  This  condition 
of  affairs  has  been  well  reported  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dudman  in  a  series  of  reports  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  his  fint'ings  are 
confirmed  in  all  essentials,  though  not  yet 
publicly,  in  the  well-informed  quarters  in 
Washington. 

The  surest  evidence  that  Mr.  Dudman 's 
reports  are  substantially  correct  is  that  in 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
there  is  mounting  pressure  for  the  commit- 
ment to  southeast  Asia  of  American  infantry. 
The  current  estimate  is  that  the  President 
should  be  prepared  to  send  350.000  American 
soldiers,  even  though  this  would  compel  him 
to  order  a  mobilization  of  reservists  and 
draftees. 

This  call  for  American  ground  forces  is  the 
logical  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
virtual  collapse  of  the  Saigon  Government 
in  the  villages.  Having  lost  the  countryside, 
Saigon  has  lost  the  sources  of  military  man- 
power. This  deprives  it  of  tlie  means  for 
winning  the  war.  The  official  estimates  to- 
day are  that  the  Saigon  Government  com- 
mands forces  superior  to  the  Vletcong  by  a 
ratio  of  not  quite  5  to  1.  Experience  shows 
that  no  guerrilla  war  has  ever  been  subdued 
with  such  a  low  ratio  of  superiority.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  Malaya,  the  British  and  the 
Malayans,  who  were  fighting  the  Indigenous 
Chinese  guerrillas,  reached  a  superiority  of 
50  to  1.  In  Cyprus,  which  they  gave  up,  tlie 
British  had  overwhelming  force.  In  Algeria, 
though  the  French  army  had  unmistakable 
superiority,  the  country  became  untenable. 
It  is  the  deficiency  in  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary manpower  which  explains  why  the  pres- 
sure is  now  on  to  put  in  Americans  to  fill  it. 

After  2  months  of  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
it  has  become  manifest  also  that  the  bombing 
has  not  changed  the  course  of  the  war.  As 
a  result  of  this  disappointment,  the  President 
Is  now  under  pressure  to  extend  the  bomb- 
ing to  the  populated  centers  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  American  air  power 
can  devastate  North  Vietnam  and,  if  China 
intervened,  could  do  great  damage  hi  China. 
But  if  we  had  an  American  army  of  350,000 
men  In  South  Vietnam,  and  extended  the  war 
in  the  air,  we  would  have  on  our  hands  an 
interminable  war  without  the  prospect  of  a 
solution.  To  talk  about  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  amidst  such  violence 
and  chaos  would  be  to  talk  nonsense. 

In  order  to  rationalize,  that  is  to  sell,  the 
wider  war,  we  are  being  told  by  Secretary 


McNamara  and  others  that  this  v,-ar  is  a  de- 
cisive test  for  the  future.  It  will  decide  the 
future  of  wars  of  liberation.  This  is  a  pro- 
foundly and  dangerously  false  notion,  and  it 
shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  revolutionary  up- 
heavals of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live.  It 
assumes  that  revolutionary  uprisings  against 
established  authority  are  manufactured  In 
Pelping  or  in  Moscow,  and  that  they  would 
not  happen  if  they  were  not  Instigated,  sup- 
ported, and  directed  from  one  of  the  capitals 
of  communism.  If  this  were  true,  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  could  be  suppressed 
once  and  for  all  by  knocking  out  Peiping  or 
Moscow.  They  little  know  the  hydra  who 
think  that  the  hydra  has  only  one  head  and 
that  It  can  be  cut  off. 

Experience  shows  that  there  Is  no  single 
central  source  of  the  revolutionary  upheavals 
of  our  epoch.  What  is  there  that  is  common 
to  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  the  Jewish  uprising 
in  Palestine,  to  the  civil  war  In  Cuba,  to  the 
Arab  rebellion  In  Algeria,  to  the  Huk  revolt  in 
the  Philippines?  What  Is  common  to  them 
all  Is  violent  discontent  with  the  established 
order  and  a  willingness  of  a  minority  of  the 
discontented  to  die  in  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw it. 

What  has  confused  many  well-meaning 
Americans  is  that  in  some  of  these  rebellions, 
though  not  by  any  means  In  all  of  them, 
Communists  have  become  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  owned  the  rebellion.  The  resistance  to 
the  Nazis  In  France  and  Italy  contained  a 
high  proportion  of  Communists  among  the 
active  partisans.  Btit  20  years  later  it  is  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  who  presides  over  France. 

It  would  be  well  to  abandon  the  half-baked 
notion  that  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  will  be 
decisive  for  the  future  of  revolutionary  up- 
heavals In  the  world.  Revolution  is  a  home- 
grov/n  product,  and  it  could  not  be  stamped 
out  decisively  and  once  for  all — supposing  we 
had  such  delusions  of  grandeur — by  stamping 
out  Red  China.  In  southeast  Asia  v/e  have 
entangled  ourselves  In  one  of  the  many  up- 
heavals against  the  old  regime,  and  we  shall 
not  make  things  any  better  by  thrasliing 
around  with  ascending  violence. 


[From  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)   Register-Guard, 
Apr.  8,  1965] 
Limited  War 

A  funny  thing  has  happened  between 
November  and  April.  Those  whp  were  most 
critical  of  Barry  Go!dwater  last  fall  because 
of  his  tough  line  on  southeast  Asia  are  now 
President  Johnson's  principal  critics  in  the 
Vietnam  dispute.  Conversely,  those  who 
thought  Johnson  was  too  wishy-washy  then 
are  in  his  corner  now.  The  President  finds 
a  champion  in  Nixon,  a  foe  in  Morse. 

But  the  whole  thing  Is  not  so  topsy-turvy 
as  a  first  look  would  make  it  appear.  The 
difference  between  the  Goldwater  and  John- 
son approaches  is  explained  In  part  by  the 
River-sldo  (Calif.)   Press-Enterprise. 

Senator  Goldwater  said  he  would  try  to 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson 
doesn't  want  to  lose  it,  but  doesn't  think,  as 
wa  get  it,  that  a  people  can  be  won  over  by 
annihilation.  Nor  does  he  want  to  carry  the 
war  so  far  that  it  could  erupt  into  a  general, 
global  fire-storm.  ^Tlie  President  says  he  wii 
negotiate  at  any  time  the  Communists  feel 
the  burdens  of  war  intensely  enough  to  buy 
a  compromise  which,  from  this  country  s 
point  of  view,  would  be  honorable  and  en- 
forcible.  Senator  Goldwater  and  his  ad- 
mirers scoffed  at  the  idea  of  negotiations. 

The  idea  of  limited  war,  a  war  that  would 
be  neither  lost  nor  won,  was  at  the  heart  oi 
the  Truman-MacArthur  controversy.  Yet,  it 
Is  a  concept  that  was  not  foreign  to  our  an- 
cestors. In  the  colonial  age  and  the  age  of 
rising  nationalisms,  many  wars  were  fought 
less  to  attain  a  new  objective  than  to  main- 
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tain  a  status  quo.  The  Idea  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  winner  take  all,  is  relatively 
ne^v — with  only  such  ancestors  as  Carthage. 


Vietnam:  America  Mxist  Decide  Between  a 
F^JLL-SCALE   War    and   a   Negotiated   Truce 

A  spiraling  exchange  of  blows  and  counter 
blows  in  Vietnam  can  lead  to  a  major  war 
Involving  the  United  States  and  China — a 
war  nobody  wants  and  no  one  can  win.  The 
present  tragic  conflict  can  only  be  resolved 
by  political,  not  military  means.  Join  with 
us  in  asking  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Help  mobilize  public  opinion  to 
stop  the  widening  of  the  war. 

Bombing  North  Vietnam  will  not  stop  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam.  Widening  the 
war  only  serves  to  Invite  the  lnter\'entlon  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China. 

SEEK    a    cease-fire 

No  issues  will  be  decided  by  prolonging 
the  bloody  and  fratricidal  conflict  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  flghting  must  be  brought  to  a 
halt  so  that  the  devastated  nation  may  re- 
cover. 

NECOTI.^TE  AN  INTERNATIONAL  SETTLEMENT 

Now,  before  the  war  escalates  into  a  major 
disaster,  means  must  be  found  and  found 
urgently  to  take  the  issue  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  conference  table. 
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It's  Still  Gas 

One  of  the  most  dlstvu-blng  bits  of  newt 
from  the  disturbing  battle  zone  in  Vietnam 
is  the  announcement  that  South  Vietnam's 
troops  are  using  nonlethal  gas.  This  Is  not 
the  mustard  of  World  War  I  memory,  btit  a 
kind  of  gas  that  makes  victims  temporarily 
III.  It  can  be  argued  that  this  is  really 
humane,  as  the  work  of  war  goes,  because  the 
victim  soon  recovers.    But  It's  still  gas. 

The  danger  is  that  in  using  th.ls  gas  one 
side,  our  side,  has  pulled  the  plvig  out  of  the 
bottle.  If  one  side  can  fight  with  such  a 
weapon,  the  other  side  can  retaliate  with 
such  a  weapon  or  a  better  one.  How  big  a 
step  Is  It  from  nonlethal  gas  to  gas  that 
might  be  lethal  under  Just  the  right  circum- 
stances? And  then  how  big  Is  the  step  to 
the  real  thing?  What  next?  Germs?  Will 
this  lead  to  an  "escalation"  of  a  new  and 
terrible  kind? 

There  wasn't  much  humane  about  World 
War  II.  But  no  major  power  used  poison 
gas,  although  all  were  probably  prepared 
to — If  the  other  side  did  first.  The  belligw- 
ents  in  World  War  II  were  not  being  polite. 
They  were  scared,  each  worrying  about  the 
new  kind  of  gas  the  enemy  might  have  and 
each  hesitating  to  risk  having  its  own  troops 
and  cities  used  as  targets.  It  was  this  bal- 
ance of  terror  that  saved  us. 

The  first  use  of  a  humane,  little  nonlethal 
gas  Is  like  the  first  use  of  a  humane,  little, 
low-yield  atomic  bomb.  The  important 
thing  is  not  what  that  first  bomb  does,  but 
what  it  could  lead  to. 

The  United  States  cannot  wash  Its  hands 
of  such  decisions  in  Vietnam.  The  world 
holds  us  responsible  for  what  South  Vietnam 
does,  and  the  chances  are  the  world  Is  right. 
We  lament  both  the  use  of  the  gas  and  the 
fact  that  It  was  our  side  that  started  It. 

(From  the  St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 
Mar.  14.  1965) 

The  American  Mission 

Apologists  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  argue 
two  ways.  On  the  one  hand  they  say  we 
face  there  an  entirely  new  kind  of  warfare 
which  we  must  learn  and  master  lest  we 
perish;  on  the  other,  they  say  the  conflict 
is  nothing  new,  but  simply  another  chapter 
in  a  long  struggle  that  began  when  doughty 
Harry  Truman  stopped  the  Communists 
cold  in  Greece  and  Turkey  with  the  Truman 
Doctrine. 

The  arguments  are  contradictory,  and  illus- 
trate why  the  Vietnam  crisis  has  called  into 
question  the  whole  muddy  philosophy  of 
"containment,"  which  has  served  all  too  long 
as  substitute  for  a  sane  and  balanced  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  flaw  in  "contain- 
ment" Is  that  It  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween restraining  the  power  of  a  hostile  na- 
tion to  injvu-e  our  vital  interests,  and  under- 
taking as  a  kind  of  world  policeman  to  Inter- 
vene in  other  nations'  lives  and  beat  down 
revolution  wherever  It  appears.  The  first  Is 
necessary,  the  second  Is  folly. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  did  Indeed  have 
something  In  common  with  the  •T)unes  doc- 
trine" now  being  followed  In  Vietnam,  but 
not  to  the  credit  of  either.  In  Greece  as  In 
Asia  we  Intervened  unilaterally  In  a  nation's 
Internal  affairs  to  help  the  Government  fight 
a  Communist  insurrection. 
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Fortiinately  the  Communists  were  beaten 
In  Greece  without  need  for  large-scale  mili- 
tary operation  by  our  forces  as  in  Vietnam. 
They  were  beaten,  however,  not  by  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  but  by  Tito's  closing  of  the 
Yugoslav  border,  the  main  route  for  infil- 
tration Into  Greece,  after  his  split  with  Mos- 
cow. U.S.  power  did  not  "contain"  the  Soviet 
thrust  into  GrSece;  it  was  contained  by  the 
divergence  of  national  Interests  within  the 
Communist  camp. 

It  was  Mr.  Truman's  Marshall  plan,  rather 
than  his  ventvure  in  Greece,  that  proved  to  be 
our  great  success  in  helping  free  nations  stay 
free,  and  thus  restrain  the  undue  expansion 
of  Soviet  national  power.  In  Western  Eu- 
r^e  we  gave  massive  economic  aid;  we  held 
Intervention  in  internal  afifairs  to  a  mlni- 
mum;  we  helped  rebuild  an  already  viable 
society  whose  people  knew  how  to  govern 
themselves;  we  were  fighting  economic  dis- 
tress rather  than  political  revolution,  hunger 
rather  than  communism. 

The  principles  of  the  Marshall  plan,  of  Mr. 
Truman's  point  4  technical  assistance,  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  economic  development 
aid.  the  Peace  Corps — these  and  not  the  doc- 
trine of  military  containment  ought  to  gov- 
ern our  policy  toward  underdeveloped  lands 
emerging  from  colonialism,  such  as  Vietnam. 
Only  by  building  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  undercut  the  Incentives  for  revolu- 
tion can  free  peoples  stay  free — and  th«n 
only  if  they  want  ovu-  kind  of  freedom  badly 
enough  to  sacrifice  for  it. 

Instead  of  pouring  futile  billions  into  a 
senseless  Vietnam  war,  we  should  be  Invest- 
ing millions  in  the  UJ^.  plan  for  Mekong  river 
development. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  Judiciovis 
military  aid  may  help  a  beleaguered  govern- 
ment stave  off  revolution  long  enough  to  ef- 
fectuate needed  reforms  itself.  A  strong  and 
vital  goveriunent  with  the  confidence  of  Its 
people  can  win  a  civil  war,  even  when  the 
rebels  are  getting  outside  support.  But  when 
a  government  loses  the  elementary  power  to 
preserve  order — when  armed  troops  success- 
fully challenge  its  authority— revolution  is 
often  inevitable.  It  is  then  utter  madness  for 
the  United  States  to  take  over  a  war  which 
the  people  themselves  will  not  wage.  Any 
victories  are  bound  to  be  temporary,  and  can 
gain  us  only  hatred  by  oppressed  peoples 
elsewhere. 

Our  covmtry  has  a  long  history  of  armed 
Intervention  in  Latin  America's  internal  poll- 
tics — the  latest  venture  being  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  of  Cuba  in  1961 — and  not  once  has 
the  policy  well  served  our  own  interest  in  the 
long  run.  It  cannot  serve  our  interests  in 
Asia  or  Africa  either.  We  do  not  have  the 
right,  or  the  power,  to  decide  for  any  nation 
what  kind  of  society,  economy  or  government 
it  shall  set  up. 

Must  we  then  reconcile  ourselves  to  tri- 
umph after  triumph  for  communism,  until  at 
last  America  Itself  Is  conquered?  The  Birch- 
ites  and  other  fanatics  with  little  faith  in  the 
power  of  democratic  ideas  hold  this  out  as  the 
only  alternative  to  a  holy  war  against  the 
Reds.  Neither  history  nor  commonsense  sup- 
ports their  view.  National  Identity  and  the 
love  of  freedom  are  stronger  than  any  Ideol- 
ogy. Yugoslavia,  Eastern  Europe  generally, 
even  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  North  Vietnam,  all 
discredit  the  fears  of  a  monolithic  world  rev- 
olution controlled  by  Moscow  or  Pelping. 

What  Americans  must  understand  Is  that 
revolutions  will  occur  so  long  as  social  Injus- 
tice endures.  Some  revolutions  will  take  a 
Communist  form  or  be  exploited  by  Commu- 
nists. But  this  does  not  mean  they  will  be- 
come mere  agents  of  R\is8lan  or  Chinese  na- 
tional power,  nor  does  It  mean  that  the 
United  States  has  a  messianic  mission  to 
suppress  revolution  everywhere  in  the  world. 
The  American  mission  Is  to  develop  our 
own  society  into  the  best  of  many  In  a  diverse 
world;  to  aid  peoples,  not  governments,  In  the 


struggle  for  a  better  life;  to  live  at  peace  and 
unafraid  alongside  systems  of  which  we  do 
not  approve. 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  Mar.  13,  1965] 
MoHALE  Boosted 

The  use  of  U.S.  jet  bombers  against  Vlet- 
cong  concentrations  within  South  Vietnam, 
starting  less  than  3  weeks  ago,  has  brought 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  turning  the  tide 
of  war.  But  evidence  is  hard  to  come  by. 
It  requires  ground  observation  of  the  results 
of  strikes  and  this  is  difficult  in  jungle  and 
mountain  areas. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  air  strikes  across  the 
17th  parallel,  in  North  Vietnam,  and  of  the 
employment  of  U.S.  bombers  and  crews  with- 
in South  Vietnam,  was  to  strengthen  the  will 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces  to 
resist  the  Communists.  Military  and  civilian 
sources  report  that  the  strikes  have,  indeed, 
encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese.  After  all 
the  talk  in  the  United  States  of  negotiation, 
withdrawal,  and  neutralization,  this  show- 
ing of  U.S.  determination  to  fulfill  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  and  President  Johnson's 
promise  to  go  all  the  way  to  help  South 
Vietnam  remain  independent  has  bolstered 
the  morale  of  the  military  and  of  those  civil- 
ians in  South  Vietnam  who  care. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam,  of  course,  can- 
not be  won  by  air  strikes  alone.  As  time 
goes  on,  however,  positive  results  of  this 
aerial  support  of  the  ground  forces  should 
become  evident.  Those  who  say  the  war  is 
already  lost  may  have  to  revise  their  opinion. 
The  Vletcong  are  not  supermen. 


Pentagonian  Pussyfooting 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 
Scarcely  a  month  ago  as  the  truth-seeking 
hindsight  flies,  U  Thant  stirred  up  the  con- 
ditioned reflexes  that  lurk  In  all  editorial 
pages  when  he  said  the  American  people  "If 
they  know  the  true  facts,  will  feel  that  fur- 
ther bloodshed  is  unnecessary  and  that  ne- 
gotiations alone  can  create  conditions  which 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
gracefully"  from  Vietnam. 

A  lot  of  chronically  short  fuses  sputtered 
angrily  at  the  suggestion  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  being  told  the  score  in  Vietnam, 
and  poor  Uncle  T.  was  compelled  to  Issue  a 
statement  that  appeared  to  disavow  what 
he'd  said  the  day  before.  Close  reading  (a 
dying  art  in  our  soap-selling  culture)  dis- 
closes that  the  Secretary- General  didn't 
really  recant  at  all.  But  he  seemed  to  and 
thus  honor  was  saved. 

Now  we  find  that  U  Thant  was  uttering 
prophetic  truth  of  a  high  order. 

The  American  people  are  not  being  told 
the  truth  about  the  clandestine  war  that  Is 
being  carried  out  against  North  Vietnam. 
American  reporters  have  been  arrested  by 
U.S.  troops  (a  circumstance  that  would  have 
caused  an  outraged  cry  in  a  more  vigorous 
day)  and  they  have  been  denied  access  to 
news,  at  Its  source  in  Vietnam. 

Reporters  have  been  forbidden  access  to 
officers'  clubs  and  mess  facilities  at  the  Da 
Nang  Air  Base  and  in  the  city  of  Da  Nang. 

This  sort  of  totalitarian  abuse  never  oc- 
cvu-red  In  the  blackest  days  of  World  War  II. 
The  theory  In  that  war  was  that  the  people 
who  were  paying  for  it  and  sending  their 
sons  to  die  in  it  were  entitled  to  know  about 
It.  Rump-sprung  old  correspondents  flew 
combat  missions,  landed  on  beaches,  shared 
the  dangers,  with  the  tough  young  kids  who 
did  the  fighting.  Ray  Clapper  and  Ernie 
Pyle,  to  name  Just  two  of  a  gallant  and 
tragic  company,  died  in  combat — armed  with 
nothing  but  their  determination  to  see  the 
truth  and  write  it. 

There  Is  no  security  consideration  In  the 
news  controversy  In  Vietnam.  War  report- 
ers exercise  built-in  precensorship;  Indeed 
all  willingly  submit  to  more  formal  censor- 


ship when  circiunstances  demand  it.  But 
pruning  potentially  harmful  facts  from  copy 
and  choking  news  off  at  the  source  are  two 
vastly  different  things.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  enemy  is  properly  deprived  of  informa- 
tion that  might  help  him.  In  the  second,  it 
Is  the  American  people  who  are  kept  In 
shameful  Ignorance. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  who 
once  shuttled  between  Saigon  and  Washing- 
ton like  an  optimistic  yo-yo,  has  long  been 
displeased  by  the  nature  of  the  reporting 
from  Vietnam. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  McNamara  instituted 
a  dangerous  innovation  by  offering  selected 
stateside  journalists  free  10-day  Junkets  to 
Saigon,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  mili- 
tary shepherds  and  shown  any  aspect  of  the 
war  they  wanted  to  see.  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn  if  this  determination  to  show  every- 
thing to  these  U.S.-subsidlzed  reporters  In- 
cluded the  air  base  at  Da  Nang,  or  In  any 
event  if  it  still  includes  it. 

The  official  rationale  of  this  experiment  in 
news  management  was  in  exquisitely  poor 
taste.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  arrival 
of  handpicked  squads  of  fresh — and  inex- 
perienced— reporters  in  Saigon  would  en- 
courage resident  correspondents  to  go  more 
into  the  field  and  see  what  the  war  was 
really  about.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  thinly 
veiled  libel  of  a  courageous  group  of  news- 
men. Some  (including  Scripps-Howard's  Jim 
Lucas)  have  spent  far  more  days  in  combat 
than  many  American  troops  now  in  Vietnam. 

These  circumstances  bring  into  sharp  ques- 
tion the  reliability  of  the  accounts  of  the 
war  that  are  being  made  available  to  the 
American  people.  Many  air  raids  against 
North  Vietnamese  targets  are  now  recounted 
only  by  Radio  Hanoi — a  bitter  commentary 
on  the  present  Pentagonian  view  of  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know. 


[From  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  1, 19651 

Asian  Novelist  Criticizes  United  States 

Vietnam  Position 

Willamette  University,  Salem. — United 
States  action  In  Vietnam  Is  promoting  com- 
munism and  "you  should  pay  attention  to 
your  Senator,  Wayne  Morse,  on  the  Vietnam 
Issue,"  claimed  Dr.  Han  Suyin  in  talks  at 
Willamette  University,  Tuesday. 

Dr.  Han,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  suc- 
cessful novelist  who  knows  many  of  Asia's 
leaders  personally,  criticized  U.S.  policy  and 
actions  in  Vietnam  and  said  "you're  not  re- 
assuring your  friends,  you're  frightening 
them  and  consequently  losing  them." 

Dr.  Han,  who  lives  in  Malaya,  backed 
Morse's  position  calling  for  United  States 
withdrawing  a  solution  that  she  feels  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  ends  which  the 
United  States  claims  to  be  seeking  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Her  comments  came  during  informal  talks 
to  students  following  a  morning  address  on 
"The  Many  Faces  of  Asia,"  as  part  of  the 
Willamette  lecture  series. 

united  states  said  misinformed 

Dr.  Han  indicated  that  the  United  States  Is 
sadly  misinformed  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion and  that  citizens  In  general  are  trying 
to  take  a  short  cut  to  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  mass  communication  that  still  doesnt 
present  the  whole  situation. 

In  speaking  on  the  many  faces  of  Asia,  Dr. 
Han  stated  that  the  "bedrock  problem  of  Asia 
today  is  that  it  did  not  Invent  the  steam 
engine." 

"While  the  western  world  has  been  in- 
volved In  an  Industrial  revolution  for  the 
past  400  years,  only  in  the  last  100  years  has 
Asia  begun  to  emerge  from  the  feudal  age  in 
a  struggle  to  assume  Its  Identity  in  the 
world." 

POVERTY  PREVALENT 

Dr.  Han  Indicated  that  80  percent  of  the 
Asian  population  lives   in  the  countryside, 
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where  peasants  stagnate  at  the  level  of 
poverty. 

"But,"  she  added,  "the  peasant  no  longer 
accepts  the  problems  of  poverty  as  God- 
given;  he  knows  they  are  from  the  hand 
of  man." 

Land  reform  was  seen  as  a  necessity  before 
any  Industrial  revolution  and  "we  cannot 
look  forward  to  anything  but  change  and 
turmoil  for  at  least  the  next  two  decades." 

TRADE,  NOT  AID 

"Trade,  not  aid,"  is  the  motto  of  Asia  she 
declared.  Restrictive  tariffs  have  hindered 
external  markets  for  Asian  goods  and  poverty 
hinders  internal  markets. 

She  said  any  form  of  government  that 
offers  some  measure  of  security,  some  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  to  the  many  people  who 
are  starving,  wiU  have  the  people's  support. 

"It  is  good  for  Americans  to  talk  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  but  the  word  freedom 
Is  unknown  to  the  peasant — It  is  not  even 
in  his  language.  He  has  only  the  freedom  to 
starve,"  she  said. 

There  has  to  be  an  overwhelming  drastic 
reform  in  Asia  from  the  bottom  up.  And 
it's  not  going  to  be  attained  by  means  of 
arms  or  might,  according  to  Dr.  Han. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonlan,  Mar.  21,  1965] 
Whom  To   Believe? 

The  U.S.  State  Department's  so-called 
White  Paper  on  Vietnam  sought  to 
document  with  records,  reports,  interviews 
and  photographs  its  charge  of  "a  brutal  cam- 
paign of  terror  and  armed  attack"  In  South 
Vietnam  "inspired,  directed,  supplied  and 
controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  In 
Hanoi"  (capital  of  North  Vietnam). 

The  document  was  unconvincing  to  Miss 
Angela  V.  Lane,  whose  letter  appears  on  this 
page,  and  to  some  others  who  have  com- 
municated with  the  editor.  Their  general 
view  appears  to  be  that  the  United  States 
has  no  business  in  South  Vietnam;  that  the 
trouble  is  domestic,  without  proof  of  North 
Vietnamese  aggression,  and  would  be  settled 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  if  the 
United  States  got  out. 

The  State  Department's  report,  the  second 
on  Vietnam,  employs  the  usual  strong  state- 
ments of  Government  propaganda  support- 
ing the  Government's  position.  But  it  also 
Includes  specific  evidence  to  back  up  its 
charges.  We  see  no  reason  to  accept  the 
doubts  of  the  pacifists  or  the  charges  of 
anti-American  propagandists  as  more  valid 
than  the  evidence  submitted  by  our  own 
Government. 

Miss  Lane  cites  appendix  D  and  her  tabula- 
tion of  179  Communist-made  weapons  cap- 
tured from  the  Vletcong.  This  was  a  list 
of  weapons  submitted  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  by  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  on  January  29,  1964.  She 
does  not  document  her  statement  that  the 
reported  weapons  were  only  21^  percent  of 
the  captured  Vletcong  weapons  "during  the 
same  period."  But  the  State  Department 
reports  elsewhere  in  the  paper,  for  example, 
the  capture  of  approximately  100  tons  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  brought  Into 
South  Vietnam  by  a  single  trawler.  The 
White  Paper  gives  examples  of  infiltration, 
of  which  appendix  D  Is  a  sample. 

Reports  from  correspondents,  American 
and  others,  and  from  military  personnel  in 
the  field  support  the  statements  of  the  White 
Paper  in  section  II  (to  which  appendix  D 
refers,  incidentally) . 

These  are,  in  brief,  that  the  Vletcong 
relied  chiefly  on  weapons  and  ammunition 
left  by  the  defeated  French  when  the  V-C 
campaign  began  In  1959,  and  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  troops  In  North  Vietnam  were  sup- 
plied mainly  from  the  same  source. 

"As  the  military  camp>algn  progressed,  the 

Vletcong    depended     heavily     on    weapons 

captiu-ed  from  the  Armed  Forces  In  South 

Vietnam,"  the  White  Paper  continues.    "This 
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remains  an  Important  source  of  weapons 
and  ammunition  for  the  Vletcong.  But  as 
the  pace  of  the  war  has  quickened,  require- 
ments for  up-to-date  arms  and  special  types 
of  weapons  have  risen  to  a  point  where  the 
Vletcong  cannot  rely  on  captured  stocks 
•  •  *.  Large  and  Increasing  quantities  of 
military  supplies  are  entering  South  Viet- 
nam from  outside  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal supply  point  is  North  Vietnam,  which 
provides  a  convenient  channel  for  materiel 
that  originates  in  Communist  China  and 
otlier  Communist  countries." 

The  White  Paper  may  be  subject  to  criti- 
cism— it  does  give  evidence  of  having  been 
thrown  together  in  a  hurry  to  meet  a  de- 
mand throughout  the  country  for  justiflca- 
tlon  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam.  But 
we  see  nothing  in  it  to  support  Miss  Allen's 
assertion  that  It  is  a  "v/hltewash  of  the  real 
facts."  On  the  contrary,  more  recent  evi- 
dence from  the  field  is  that  the  movement 
into  South  Vietnam  of  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  and  weapons  has  been  greater  than 
the  State  Department  charged. 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  Mar.  22,  1964] 
Down   the   Escalator 

As  U.S.  persecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
moves  up  the  escalator,  public  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  moves  down.  At  the  very 
time  information  Is  most  Important  to  the 
American  people,  U.S.  officials  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  in  Vietnam  clamp  tighter  the  lids 
on  such  information. 

Public  knowledge  of  the  course  develop- 
ments are  taking  at  this  critical  stage  de- 
pends on  the  115  accredited  correspondents 
in  Vietnam.  Time  and  again  It  has  been 
proved  that  their  reports  have  been  more 
reliable  than  those  channeled  through  self- 
serving  military  and  diplomatic  sources. 

In  the  past  few  days  correspondents  have 
been  arrested  for  venturing  into  sensitive 
areas.  Each  of  the  115  has  been  subjected 
to  a  babysitting  procedure — one  information 
officer  per  correspondent.  In  effect,  every 
source  of  information  is  screened.  Not  even 
in  World  War  n  was  official  monitoring  so 
tight  as  it  has  become  at  some  points  in 
Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  operation  in  Vietnam  needs  all 
the  public  support  it  can  muster  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world.  It  will  not  get 
that  support  by  treating  U.S.  news  corre- 
spondents in  Vietnam  as  spies. 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  Mar.  26. 1965] 
Red  China's  Threat 

Should  Red  China  carry  out  its  threat 
to  send  its  troops  into  Vietnam  it  could  not 
expect  to  be  granted,  as  in  the  Korean  war, 
a  privileged  sanctuary  In  China.  Yet  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  fat-headed,  in- 
deed, to  disregard  the  threat.  UJS.  bombers 
could  wipe  out  100  million  Chinese  and  there 
still  would  be  450  million  or  more  to  con- 
tend with. 

What  Mao  Tse-tung  may  be  considering 
this  time  Is  not  the  potential  of  a  privileged 
sanctuary,  but  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  would  not  again,  as  it  did  at  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  resort  to  nuclear  bombs. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  has  no  desire 
to  bomb  Red  China  even  with  conventional 
explosives.  And  almost  certainly  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  which  might  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  Into  a  world  catastrophe,  could 
only  be  Justified  by  a  desperate  menace  to 
the  United  States  or  Its  principal  allies. 

Red  China  qualified  its  threat  by  saying 
It  would  send  a  land  army  when  requested 
by  the  Vletcong  (not  by  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam).  This  may  not 
mean  anything.  If  Red  China  decides  to 
move,  it  will  not  be  governed  by  the  wishes 
of  the  Vietnamese  either  north  or  south  of 
the  17th  parallel.  It  would  be  fatuous  for 
Americans  to  consider  this  an  Idle  threat, 
as  we  tended  to  do  when  Mao  said  he  would 


defend  North  Korea  If  U.N.  troops  crossed 
the  38th  parallel. 

But  the  Vietcong's  plea  for  world  support 
against  "American  aggression,"  the  Soviet 
muttering  about  "volunteers"  and  the  Red 
Chinese  threat  may  be  evidence  that  UJS. 
policies  of  bombing  the  North  Vietnam  sup- 
ply lines  are  bringing  matters  to  a  heaid. 
The  prospect  of  a  far  bigger  and  meaner  war 
could  lead  more  quickly  to  a  ceasefire  and 
the  conference  table. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  written  the  Senators  who 
do  represent  me  but  they  have  not  chosen 
to  take  a  stand  against  the  criminal  policy 
we  are  pursuing  in  Asia.  I  appreciate  the 
daily  argument  you  present  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  You  are  acting  from  a  moral 
standpoint  and  you  are  interested  in  estab- 
lishing the  basis  for  a  world  in  which  Inter- 
national law  Is  regarded.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  number  of  treaties  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  have  broken,  but  I  do  know  that 
by  our  unilateral  intervention  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  violates  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments and  by  our  intervention  In  Laos  which 
is  In  violation  to  accords  to  which  we  were  a 
party,  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  encourage, 
through  our  example,  similar  violations  on 
the  part  of  the  states  we  normally  accuse  of 
being  the  ones  most  likely  to  violate  Inter- 
national treaties. 

But  the  problem  Is  how  do  we  get  out  of 
the  present  morass.  Perhaps  the  President 
could  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
information  reaching  him  in  the  past  was  In 
error  and  that  he  has  since  found  out  the 
true  nature  of  the  Vietnamese  situation  and 
that  having  so  become  aware  of  true  facta 
he  now  realizes  just  in  time  the  best 
thing  for  the  people  of  Vietnam  Is  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  \mder  the  condition  that  the 
country  be  unified  under  the  leadership  of 
the  North  and  that  the  further  aid  we  would 
send  would  be  In  the  form  of  materials  to 
rebuild  the  country  we  have  destroyed.  This 
would  be  a  voluntary  reparation;  It  would 
save  us  more  "face"  than  any  other  plan  of 
disengagement  I  can  think  of.  It  sounds 
absurd  for  many  reasons  but  what  other  way 
out  is  there  for  us  now  that  the  war  is  on  the 
brink  of  a  full-scale  limited  action. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  we  are  now  In  too 
far  for  the  North  to  back  down.  That  Is,  of 
course,  making  the  assumption  which  Is 
probably  in  error  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  the  power  to  stop  the  guerrilla  war  In 
the  south. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  around  the  Capital 
is  a  bunch  of  lobbyists  whose  vested  interest 
is  the  establishment  of  new  relations  between 
the  states  so  that  the  developing  coimtries 
would  become  customers  of  o\ir  factories  who 
sell  the  means  of  production  Instead  of  Just 
the  product.  If  there  were  some  voice  other 
than  the  Interests  of  those  who  stand  to  gain 
by  the  continuation  of  ovu-  present  relation- 
ship with  the  underdeveloped  world,  that  Is, 
where  we  buy  the  primary  products,  then 
perhaps  there  would  be  enough  steam  for  us 
to  lead  in  decolonization  instead  of  allowing 
the  Communists  to  preempt  the  field. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  R.  Wasket. 

The  Congregation  Mishkan  Israel, 

Hamden,  Conn.,  February  22,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  enclosing 
a  reproduction  of  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  on  Friday  in  the  New  Haven  Jour- 
nal Courier,  the  New  Haven  Register,  and 
today  in  the  Yale  DaUy  News.  This  petition 
was  circulated  within  only  3  days'  time  and 
yet  It  represents  a  group  of  prominent  New 
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Haven  citizens,  all  of  whom  voted  for  you 
In  the  last  election. 

In  November,  I  departed  from  my  own 
iisual  practice  and  publicly  endorsed  your 
candidacy  from  my  piilplt.  even  though  I 
had  heretofore  never  used  the  pulpit  for 
partisan  politics.  I  spoke  on  your  behalf 
because  I  believed  that  you  represented  the 
voices  of  sanity  and  decency  In  our  Nation. 
I  still  feel  this  way  and  I  am  proud  of  your 
many  achievements. 

At  the  same  time,  like  so  many  Americans, 
I  deplore  the  military  approach  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  using  to  solve  the  problems  of 
Vietnam.  Only  today.  Senator  Goldwater 
complimented  you  on  our  recent  bombing 
raids  and  went  even  further,  suggesting  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  but  the  American  people 
voted  for  you  and  not  for  Senator  Goldwater. 
Had  they  wanted  his  policies  to  prevail,  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  elect  him. 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  you  recon- 
sider our  present  actions  In  Vietnam  and  be 
willing  to  negotiate,  in  or  outside  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  make  peace  In  that  un- 
happy country  and  to  secure  an  enduring 
peace  among  the  nations. 
Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldbxtro. 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson 

"We  will  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but 
we  win  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

— President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

We  support  the  appeal  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  U  Thant.  call- 
ing on  the  countries  Involved  in  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam  to  move  "from  the  field  of  Rattle 
to  the  conference  table"  in  or  outside  the 
U.N. 

We  believe  that  the  military  approach  can- 
not lead  to  a  real  solution  or  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  our  Nation  and  that  expansion 
of  the  war  by  any  party  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Merton  C.  Bernstein,  Yale  Law  School. 

Brereton  W.  Bissell,  Human  Relations 
Council. 

Walter  Brooks,  New  Haven. 

Roger  Burnham,  Milford. 

Rev.  David  Byers.  Wider  City  Parish. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Casanova,  Hamden. 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Chlel,  Rabbi.  Cong.  B'nal 
Jacob. 

Mrs.  Shulemlth  ChernofT,  New  Haven. 

Rev.  William  C.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Chaplain,  Yale 
University. 

Edward  W.  Cohen,  Woodbridge. 

George  ConkUn.  Woodbridge. 

Prof.  Robert  Dahl,  Yale  University. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Dick,  New  Haven. 

Rev.  Wade  Eaton,  Christ  Chiirch,  New 
Haven. 

Rev.  Dr.  Erwin  D.  Edmonds,  Dixwell  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Yale  Law  School. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Emerson,  North  Haven. 

Dr.  Estelle  E.  Feldman,  New  Haven. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Fleck.  Hamden. 

Mr.  Florence  Prank,  New  Haven. 

Laurence  R.  Preedman,  M.D,,  Hamden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Priedler.  New  Haven. 

Rev.  Robert  Forsberg,  Wider  City  Parish. 

Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldbiirg,  Temple  Mlsh- 
kan  Israel. 

Paul  Goodwin,  Woodbridge. 

Prof.  Robert  L.  Jackson,  Yale  University. 

Harry  Klein.  M.D.,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  P.  Kopklnd,  New 
Haven. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Keeling,  Spring  Glen. 

Kathleen  and  Kenneth  Kuenster,  New 
Haven. 

Robert  La  Camera,  M.D.,  New  Haven. 

Joseph  Lalor,  New  Haven. 

Prof.  Paul  Lavietes,  M.D.,  Yale  Medical 
School. 

Prof.  Robert  Jay  Llfton,  M.D.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  Betty  Jean  Llfton,  Woodbridge. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Lisansky,  Hamden. 


Rev.  Sidney  Lovett,  Chaplain  Emeritus, 
Yale  University. 

Prof.  Stoughton  Lynd,  Yale  University. 

Rabbi  Jordan  F.  Ofsayer,  Congregation 
Beth-El. 

Edward  M.  Opton,  Woodbridge. 

Herbert  Paris,  North  Haven. 

Mrs.  Anita  Pepper,  New  Haven. 

Rev.  William  M.  Phllpot,  Community 
Baptist  Church,  Hamden. 

Irwin  H.  Pollack,  New  Haven. 

Rev.  Dr.  Liston  Pope.  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Pouzzner,  Hamden. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Reich,  Yale  Law  School. 

Mrs.  Cella  D.  Rostow,  Hamden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  E.  Sampson,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Shlrlee  Schaffer,  Woodbridge. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Serling,  Hamden. 

Prof.  Albert  J.  Solnlt,  M.D..  Yale  Medical 
School 

Mrs.  Martha  Solnlt,  Hamden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Spodick,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Jody  Stadler,  New  Haven. 

Dan  Stewart,  New  Haven. 

Prof.  Clyde  W.  Summers,  Yale  Law  School. 

Earl  F.  Vaughn,  Hamden. 

Rev.  Wallace  T.  Viets,  First  Methodist 
Church. 

Mrs.  Laurel  F.  Vlock,  Woodbridge. 

Richard  Welnerman,  M.D..  Yale  Medical 
School. 

Prof.  Paul  Weiss,  Yale  University. 

Donald  Wendell,  Human  Relations  Council. 

Hubert  C.  H.  Woodward,  New  Haven. 

Prof.  Arthur  C.  Wright,  Yale  University. 

Prof.  Mary  C.  Wright,  Yale  University. 

Ronald  Zimmerman,  Woodbridge. 

We  urge  all  like  minded  people  to  write  or 
wire  their  views  to  President  Johnson,  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Senators  Dodd  and  Ribicoff. 

Organizations  or  titles  listed  are  for  pur- 
pose of  identification  only. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  an  international  conference 
has  to  be  held  to  stop  the  war  in  Asia. 
To  be  eflective  it  must  have  a  third  pow- 
er force  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Let  us 
face  it.  Although  the  President  talked 
about  unconditional  discussion,  he  really 
talked  about  bilateral  discussion.  There 
is  no  hope  of  settling  the  war  by  bilateral 
discussion.  Does  any  Senator  believe 
that  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
would  come  to  a  conference  table  with 
their  diplomatic  tails  between  their  legs? 
The  very  sitting  down  at  such  a  confer- 
ence under  the  proposal  of  the  President 
would  require  first  a  surrender,  and  those 
countries  have  no  more  intention  of 
surrendering  than  we  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese do. 

For  that  reason,  the  majority  leader  Is 
sound  when  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  the 
authority  to  reconvene  a  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. I  point  out  most  respectfully  to 
our  foreign  allies  that  our  allies  have  the 
authority  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  also  to  bring  the  third  party 
force  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  head 
of  the  table. 

We  shall  have  to  come  to  such  a  proce- 
dure under  international  law  imless  we 
are  going  to  lead  mankind  into  a  massive 
war.  I  say,  with  all  solemnity,  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  satisfied, 
from  what  he  has  heard  within  the  ad- 
ministration, that  if  we  follow  our  pres- 
ent course  of  action  in  southeast  Asia, 
12  months  from  today  there  will  be  sev- 
eral  hundred   thousands   of   American 


troops  in  Asia  and  there  will  be  thou- 
sands of  them  coming  back  in  coffins. 
That  is  how  serious  I  think  the  situation 
is. 

My  plea — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
plead  for  peace — is  a  plea  for  an  honor- 
able peace  under  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  international  law.  We  cannot 
apply  those  laws  while  making  war. 

We  cannot  apply  those  rules  of  inter- 
national laws  while  at  the  same  time  we 
resort  to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  I  would 
have  the  representatives  of  my  Govern- 
ment read  Lippmann,  for  Lippmann 
makes  a  devastating  case  against  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  in  the  two  articles 
that  I  have  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  and  the  one  by  him  that  I  had 
inserted  last  week. 

Senators  talk  about  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords. As  Lippmann  has  pointed  out, 
is  it  our  argument  now  that  there  is  a 
de  facto  government  in  South  Vietnam? 
"Watch  out"  says  Lippmann,  "for  that 
argument,  for  if  you  are  going  to  argue 
that  there  is  a  de  facto  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  then  East  Germany  Is 
a  de  facto  government  because  it,  too,  has 
existed  for  over  10  years." 

No,  Mr.  President.  The  Geneva  Ac- 
cords did  not  set  up  a  government  In 
either  North  or  South  Vietnam.  The 
Geneva  Accords  set  up  two  zones — no 
government.  North  or  South.  The 
United  States  set  up  a  puppet  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  took  a  Washington-trained  South 
Vietnamese  by  the  name  of  Diem  to 
South  Vietnam  and  put  him  in  power, 
financed  him,  militarized  him,  and  then, 
when  he  blew  out  as  far  as  his  leadership 
was  concerned,  v/e  proceeded  to  support 
another  puppet,  and  then  another  pup- 
pet, and  one  puppet  after  another. 

We  talk  about  having  been  invited  into 
South  Vietnam  by  an  independent  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  There  has 
never  been  an  independent  government 
in  South  Vietnam.  Since  the  Geneva 
Accords  there  has  been  a  series  of  Amer- 
ican puppet  governments.  That  is  why 
we  have  stood  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  from  the  very  beginning,  as  has 
North  Vietnam  and,  in  my  judgment, 
Red  China,  too,  as  well  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  In  fact,  most 
people  still  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  International  Control  Commission 
has  so  declared. 

Are  we  going  to  be  big  enough  as  a 
Nation  to  recognize  that  we  have  com- 
mitted wrongs  in  South  Vietnam?  Are 
we  going  to  be  big  enough  as  a  Nation 
to  return  to  our  ideals  and  say  to  the 
world  that  we  are  now  ready  to  sit  down 
at  an  international  conference  table,  not 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  not  con- 
trolled by  Red  Russia  and  North  Viet- 
nam or  Red  China,  or  the  Vietcong,  or 
the  South  Vietnamese  but  a  conference 
table  at  the  head  of  which  sit  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  noncombatants? 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  our  only  hope 
to  avoid  a  war,  because  we  are  about  to 
escalate  it  now  by  sending  over  there 
increasing  thousands  of  American  men- 
We  shall  leave  the  Asiatics  no  choice  but 
to  respond.  I  fear  that  we  shall  M 
bogged  down  there  for  10,  20,  or  25  years, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  victory,  be- 
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cause  a  military  victory  will  not  produce 
a  peace.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  reached  the 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind  when 
wars  can  no  longer  produce  peace,  be- 
cause new  modern  weapons  are  so  devas- 
tating that  they  are  bound  to  entrench 
people  for  hundreds  of  years  in  hatred 
for  those  who  they  will  feel  are  the  cause 
of  the  war. 

Let  us  face  up  to  it  today.  The  Asiatic 
people  will  hate  the  United  States  for 
centuries  if  we  continue  our  course  of 
action  in  Asia.  I  have  never  advocated, 
and  do  not  now  advocate,  the  United 
States  getting  out  of  Asia.  I  am  plead- 
ing for  others  to  come  in.  I  say  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  "It  is 
nice  to  have  your  words." 

I  say  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
"It  is  nice  to  have  your  words." 

I  say  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy, 
who  is  now  in  this  country,  "It  is  nice 
to  have  your  words.  But  where  are  your 
men?" 

Wliere  are  the  British  soldiers,  the 
Canadian  soldiers,  the  Italian  soldiers, 
and  the  soldiers  of  all  the  other  coun- 
tries that  are  patting  us  on  the  back, 
eggin?  us  on?  But  their  soldiers  are  not 
dying  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  calling 
not  for  them  to  come  in  to  make  war;  I 
am  calling  them  to  come  in  to  keep  the 
peace,  as  we  keep  the  peace,  through  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  Gaza  strip,  in 
Cyprus,  and  have  kept  it  in  the  Congo. 
I  have  been  pleading  for  an  end  to  war- 
making  in  Asia  and  the  substitution  of 
peacekeeping.  I  am  calling  for  as  many 
divisions  of  men  from  as  many  countries 
as  necessary  to  enforce  a  cease-fire  order 
In  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleading  for  Amer- 
ica to  rededicate  herself  to  the  great 
ideal  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  set  out  in 
Cairo  and  Teheran  20  years  ago — an 
ideal  that  was  blocked  from  implemen- 
tation by  Great  Britain — when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  called  for  an  international 
trusteeship  of  Indochina.  I  am  calling 
for  an  international  conference  with 
noncombatants  sittuig  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  the  combatants  on  the  two 
sides  to  try  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  set 
up  a  rule  of  law  in  Asia — honorable  in 
its  implementation  to  both  sides — under 
which  the  third  party  force,  thi'ough  the 
United  Nations,  would  maintain  the 
peace  in  Asia  until  the  happy  day  comes 
when  the  combatants  can  lay  down  their 
urms  and  there  will  be  war  no  more.  I 
am  pleading  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  all  work  together  in  trying  to  establish 
the  seedbeds  of  economic  freedom  in 
^ia,  so  that  the  people  can  themselves, 
w  their  own  volition,  develop  political 
freedom  over  the  years. 

That  means  that  the  nations  of  the 
World  must  maintain  a  peacekeeping 
'orce  there — I  care  not  how  many  divi- 
sions—so that  there  will  be  no  massacre 


of  human  beings  on  either  side  of  the 
dispute.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon pleads  for  an  honorable  negotiated 
treaty  whereby  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  not  be  massacred  by  the  thousands, 
or  the  Vietcong  by  the  thousands. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Vietcong  are 
a  party  to  the  dispute.  They  happen  to 
be  the  controlling  force  in  much  of  South 
Vietnam,  controlling  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  land  area.  I  am  advised  that 
if  an  election  were  held  in  South  Viet- 
nam today,  Ho  Chi-minh  would  un- 
doubtedly be  elected  president  of  both 
South  and  North  Vietnam  as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  1956  when  the  United 
States  prevented  the  very  election  called 
for  by  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 

Let  us  extricate  om-selves  from  this 
situation  by  insisting  that  others  come 
in  and  establish  the  international  con- 
ference for  which  I  have  pleaded  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  recognized  for  an  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  introduced  certain 
material  in  the  Record  today,  for  it  is 
my  answer  to  reactionary  columnists 
such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  column 
has  charged  me  in  effect  with  aiding  and 
abetting  the  Communists.  To  those  of 
us  who  raise  our  voices  for  peace  I  should 
like  to  say,  "You  must  get  ready  for 
that  kind  of  castigation."  It  consti- 
tutes a  resurgence  of  McCarthyism. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  pointed  out 
that  the  material  I  have  introduced  is 
cited  in  the  free  press  of  tiie  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  of  course,  it  will  be 
cited  in  the  Communist  press.  But  my 
voice  will  continue  to  be  raised,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  castigation  I  receive  from 
reactionaries  and  warmongerers  such  as 
the  Chamberlains  in  this  country  and 
others  of  his  stripe.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  plead  for  an  honorable  peace 
before  it  is  too  late.  I  shall  continue  to 
try  to  help  lead  my  countiy  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  this  war  crisis  which, 
in  my  judgment,  if  it  is  escalated,  can 
threaten  the  future  of  all  mankind. 

OtTR  MAJORITY  LEADEB  MOVES  FOR  SANITY  XN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  GRUENING  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  a 
noted  expert  on  the  Far  East,  made  an 
important  declaration  on  a  subject  which 
should  be  in  the  minds  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— the  undeclared  war  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  bringing  up  the  subject,  be- 
cause there  has  been  great  need  for  de- 
bate in  this  body  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation.  Debate  has  been  going  on  in 
various  colleges,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  place 
where  it  really  belongs — in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


Senator  Mansfield  began  by  say- 
ing: 

It  Is  time  for  some  blunt  words  on  Viet- 
nam. 

I  agree. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  while  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  what  the 
President  meant  or  did  not  mean  by  his 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on 
April  7,  the  bloodshed  goes  on,  and  peo- 
ple in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  are 
dying. 

He  called  for  a  cease-fire,  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
I  have  been  asking  for  over  a  year,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  reasonable  chance 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  and  a  cessation 
of  the  slaughter. 

He  suggested  that  the  conferences 
suggested  for  Cambodia  might  very  well 
be  extended  to  a  discussion  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

Certainly,  all  rationally  minded  peo- 
ple should  want  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  a  steadily  escalating  conflict 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  involving  us  in  a 
major  war  possibly  a  thermonuclear 
holocaust.  Every  suggestion  to  prevent 
this  should  be  gratefully  received. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  has  rightly  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  world  will  read  and  take  note 
of  what  oui'  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er LMr.  Mansfield]  has  said.  Senator 
Aiken  correctly  stated,  in  his  comment, 
that  it  was  plainly  evident  that  unless 
reason  returned,  we  would  be  headed 
into  the  most  devastating  coiiflict  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  that  we  will 
not  come  out  of  it  covered  with  glory  be- 
cause no  one  can  win  that  kind  of  a  war. 
I  fully  agi"ee  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

I  compliment  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield].  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  who  also 
thinks,  as  he  long  has,  that  it  is  high 
time  that  discussions  be  had  so  that 
reason  and  the  rule  of  law  miglit  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail  over  the  warhawks  who, 
as  the  advisers  to  the  President  to  whom 
he  listens,  seem  to  be  in  charge  of  our 
national  destiny. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  a  very  fine  editorial  entitled, 
"Minimum  Wage  in  D.C."  I  certainly 
share  the  opinion  of  the  Washington 
Post  that  minimum  wage  and  hours  leg- 
islation is  a  very  necessary  ingredient 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  antipoverty 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

As  one  who  has  supported  minimum 
wage  legislation  for  a  good  many  years, 
I  am  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  tre- 
mendous general  public  support  which 
exists  in  this  city  for  improvements  in 
minimum  wage  and  hours  conditions  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  My  colleagues  will 
be  interested  to  learn,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Trade  recently  withdrew  its  opposition 
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covering  a  good  many  years  to  minimum 
wage  and  hours  legislation,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  has 
seen  fit  to  change  its  position  on  this 
very  important  matter  and  I  wish  to 
commend  it  for  taking  such  action. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I  intro- 
duced S.  3233.  a  bill  to  improve  wage  and 
hours  conditions  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
on  May  1,  1962.  I  reintroduced  the  bill, 
S.  860  on  February  19. 1963. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety,  of  v.-hich 
I  have  the  privilege  of  being  chairman, 
held  public  hearings  on  S.  860  on  October 
1.4.  and  8, 1963. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  860  on  August  21, 
1964.  exactly  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  have  reintroduced  the  bill,  S.  19,  this 
year  and  plan  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  measure  as  soon  as  my  schedule  per- 
mits. The  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners  in  recent  weeks  have 
had  a  minimum  wage  and  hours  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  is  my  bill  ^^•ith  a  few  minor  and 
technical  changes  in  it. 

I  wish  to  commend  Congressman  Mul- 
TER  and  his  subcommittee  for  the  thor- 
oughness in  which  his  subcommittee  has 
gone  into  this  subject  in  recent  weeks. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  heartening 
to  see  the  tremendous  public  support  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  new  mini- 
mum wage  and  hours  legislation.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Trade,  organized  labor,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  religious  and 
neigliborhood  organizations  and  the 
press  for  supporting  much  needed  im- 
provements in  existing  minimum  wage 
and  hours  conditions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  21, 

1965] 

Minimum  Wage  in  D.C. 

It  is  easy  to  get  lost  in  the  complicated 
details  of  the  minimum-wage  legislation  for 
the  District  on  which  a  House  District  sub- 
committee has  been  conducting  hearings. 
But  the  principle  behind  these  bills  seems 
to  us  both  simple  and  clear.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  Capital  City  are  work- 
ing for  less  than  a  minimum  living  wage. 
That  condition  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

The  country  is  now  thoroughly  committed 
to  minimum-wage  laws.  Four  years  ago  Con- 
gress fixed  the  Federal  minimum  wage  at 
$1.25  per  hour,  although  some  of  the  groups 
covered  by  that  law  will  not  reap  the  ful; 
measure  of  its  benefits  until  the  coming  fall. 
In  these  circumstances  it  would  be  highly 
xinrexsonable  to  talk  of  a  lower  minimum 
in  this  center  of  high  living  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  100  - 
000  employees  in  the  District  are  not  covered 
by  any  minimum  wage  law  at  pre.sent  and 
the  wages  of  seme  are  far  below  the  $1.25 
figure.  In  these  circumstances,  a  figure 
above  SI  25  per»  hour  for  local  industries 
would  .seem  to  be  premature. 

Both  the  Multer  bill  and  the  District  Com- 
missioners' bill  would,  therefore,  accept  the 
$1.25  figure  as  the  goal  to  be  attained.  As 
previously  amended  by  the  subcommittee. 
however,  the  Multer  bill  would  exclude  from 


coverage  more  than  50,000  hourly  employes 
and  delay  the  full  effectiveness  of  the  $1.25 
floor  for  bome  until  1968.  Far  more  desir- 
able is  the  Commissionere'  plan  of  compre- 
hensive coverage  and  adjustment  to  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  within  6  months. 

The  Commissioners'  recommendation  is 
similar  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  drastic.  If 
the  net  result  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices nowTjeing  rendered  in  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  some  educational  institutions  and 
so  forth,  the  recipients  of  such  services  will 
have  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  It 
is  not  sound  policy  to  subsidize  such  agen- 
cies through  the  payment  of  less  than  a  liv- 
ing wage. 

Another  important  provision  of  the  Com- 
missioners' bill  would  allow  them  to  adjust 
the  $1.25  minimum  wage  to  keep  abreast  of 
living  costs,  fair  compensation  and  com- 
parable work  stand.ards.  Minimimi  wages 
should  not  be  static  while  prices  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  constantly  changing. 
It  is  necessary  of  course  to  relate  the  changes 
that  can  be  made  to  specific  finding  on  the 
part  of  administrative  officials,  but  allow- 
ance for  improvement  as  the  economy  itself 
improves  should  be  regarded  as  vital. 

This  bill  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's antipoverty  program.  It  would  be 
ironic  indeed  If  a  Congress  which  seems  ded- 
icated to  the  elimination  of  poverty  else- 
where should  remain  indifferent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  starvation  wages  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

"WATER— THE  ULTIMATE  RE- 
SOURCE"—ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
LEN  B.  JORDAN,  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  experi- 
enced in  the  important  field  of  water  and 
water  development  than  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan].  Senator  Jordan  has  had  a 
long  lifetime  of  active  interest  in  water 
problems,  questions  of  reclamation,  and 
reclamation  development.  He  served  as 
a  distinguished  Governor  of  his  State. 
He  graces  this  Chamber  as  an  able  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  with  me 
that  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Senator  Jordan's  serv- 
ices were  used  in  Afghanistan  with  re- 
spect to  that  country's  urgent  problems 
of  water  development. 

On  April  13,  1965,  Senator  JoRD.^N 
spoke  before  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trade 
Association  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  the 
subject  "Water — The  Ultimate  Re- 
source." It  is  an  extremely  thoughtful 
address.  Senator  Jordan  devotes  him- 
self to  a  number  of  specific  questions 
that  are  of  concern  not  alone  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  but  to  each  State  in 
the  American  Union,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoRSE  in  the  chair j.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
Speech  by  Se.vator  Len  B.  Jordan  Before  the 
Pacific     Northwest     Trade     Association 
Portland  Meeting  on  "Water — The  Ulti- 
mate Resource."  April  13,  1965 
I  am  pleased  to  participate  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacllic  Northwest  Trade  Associa- 
tion in  this,  your  53d  conference,  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  water. 


Your  fine  organization  Is  commended  for 
the  excellent  public  service  It  has  rendered 
back  through  the  years  in  providing  a  forum 
for  discussion  of  current  problems. 

This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  speak  to  you  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  remarks  here  today  will  be  of  Inter- 
est to  you. 

Water  is  more  than  a  natural  resource— It 
is  a  necessity  of  life.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  lived  more  than  200  years 
before  the  water  problem  became  generally 
acute.  But  the  uses  we  make  of  water  in 
modern  society  are  so  tremendous  that  they 
stagger  the  imagination. 

The  coming  of  our  industrial  era,  the 
raising  of  our  living  standards,  and  the  In- 
creased application  of  water  to  land  have 
now  highlighted  the  problems  until  in  much 
of  the  Nation  there  Is  grave  and  increasing 
concern  over  water  resources. 

Planning  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources has  xindergone  a  marked  evolution 
during  the  past  50  years.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  tise  of  water  resources  was 
planned  largely  on  a  single-purpose,  single- 
project,  single-agency  basis.  Too  frequently 
other  equally  Important  uses  of  water  were 
overlooked.  This  was  because  no  agency  was 
authorized  to  plan  for  comprehensive  devel- 
opment. Each  carried  out  Its  specific  func- 
tion as  prescribed  by  law. 

The  local  people,  through  established 
agencies,  such  as  State  water  resource  boards 
and/or  Interstate  compact  commissions 
should  have  an  effective  voice,  along  with 
the  Federal  agencies  in  this  planning  which 
would  recognize  and  properly  weigh  all  the 
varied  and  sometimes  contrary  programs  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  development  of  water 
resources. 

Here  In  the  Northwest  we  are  especially 
favored  with  an  abundance — sometimes  a 
superabundance — of  potable  water.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  our  water  is  always  available 
In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  The 
problems  of  distribution  are  always  with  us. 
Hov/  to  capture  nature's  rainfall  on  our 
watersheds  and  then  by  proper  storage  and 
supply  management  mold  this  water  resource 
to  best  achieve  its  multipurpose  benefits  is 
a  real  challenge,  but  one  that  Is  richly  re- 
warding. These  multipurpose  benefits  must 
Include  domestic,  industrial,  reclamation, 
power,  navigation,  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  No  longer  can  we  tolerate  single 
purpose  planning. 

One  basic  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  early 
In  this  statement  is  the  interdependence  of 
land  and  water.  Any  serious  study  or  plan- 
ning for  one  must  necessarily  and  Inevitably 
involve  the  other.  Sound  water  resource  de- 
velopment depends  first  of  all  on  a  healthy, 
well-maintained  watershed.  This  is  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

Several  years  ago  I  spent  a  summer  in 
Afghanistan  investigating  the  economic  feas- 
ibility of  a  large  reclamation  development. 
There  I  found  that  centuries  of  watershed 
abuse  had  first  removed  all  of  the  timber 
from  the  slopes  and  the  higher  elevations- 
Overgrazing  had  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  brush  and  grass  cover,  leaving  in- 
sufficient vegetation  to  retard  the  runoff. 
Erosion  was  inevitable  and  devastating  al- 
most beyond  belief.  Soil  movement  bad 
bared  the  hillsides  to  bedrock  so  that  there 
was  little  more  runoff  retardation  than  from 
the  roof  of  a  building. 

Masonry  arched  bridges  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  stood  stark  and  desolate  in 
the  desert,  mute  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
a  rampaging  river  had  dammed  its  own  chan- 
nel  by  lodging  debris  against  the  bridge  piers 
and  then  cutting  a  new  channel  as  li  ^ 
defiance  of  man's  effort  to  contain  '*•  *! 
flood  stage  the  river  was  a  monster  out  oi 
control.  In  the  heat  of  summer  when  water 
was  most  needed  the  river  would  shrink  to  » 
docile,  sluggish  stream,  an  altogether  inade- 
quate fraction  of  Its  flood  stage. 
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In  Afghanistan  I  have  seen  drifting  sand 
dunes  uncover  the  houses  of  a  village  that 
was  once  the  center  of  an  Irrigated  agricul- 
tural community.  Here  are  the  ghosts  of  a 
civilization  that  perished  for  lack  of  water — 
a  silent  Indictment  of  man's  refusal  to  ob- 
serve sound  conservation  practice. 

This  is  where  I  learned  more  of  the  Im- 
portance of  watershed  protection  against 
complete  ruination.  Here  it  was  indelibly 
printed  in  my  mind  that  we  cannot  take  for 
granted  that  water  will  always  be  available 
downstream,  no  matter  how  we  abuse  the 
watershed  upstream. 

In  the  Columbia  basin  most  of  the  water- 
shed is  federally  owned.  This  poses  a  real 
problem  because  the  funds  available  for 
watershed  protection  on  public  lands  are  not 
adequate.  Moreover,  funds  which  provide 
technical  assistance  to  private  landowners 
for  soil  conservation  have  been  substantially 
reduced  in  the  administration's  budget. 

In  order  to  protect  our  watersheds,  some- 
time in  the  not  too  distant  future,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  levy  against  power  sales  for 
headwp.ter  conservation  purposes,  including 
additional  storage.  A  very  small  assessment 
per  kilGwatt-hcur  on  all  power  sold,  public, 
private.  Federal  and  non-Federal  alike  could 
provide  a  fund  to  keep  the  watersheds 
healthy.  A  prudent  businessman  employs 
similar  methods  to  protect  his  long-range 
Interest.  No  less  prudent  should  be  our 
approach  to  sound  conservation  and  water- 
shed protection. 

A  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  there 
is  no  single  uniform  policy,  no  magic  formula 
relating  to  water  resources  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  parts  of  the  country  at  all  times 
and  In  all  places.  The  problems  Involve  par- 
ticular needs  and  uses  of  water  from  State 
to  State,  from  basin  to  basin,  and  from  region 
to  region. 

While  it  Is  generally  sound  to  plan  coordi- 
nated development  of  water  resources  by 
large  river  basin  areas,  It  is  possible  to  place 
too  much  importance  on  this  concept  with- 
out giving  full  consideration  to  the  States  as 
sovereign  units  in  basin  complexes  because 
the  larger  river  systems  have  no  respect  for 
State  lines.  For  example,  basin  planners 
must  concede  the  validity  of  water  rights 
that  are  protected  under  State  law. 

Too  often  the  upstream  States  of  a  river 
basin  are  short  changed  in  the  allocation  of 
benefits  derived  from  main-stem  plants 
downstream.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Columbia 
Basin.  Testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees indicates  that  some  13  million  aver- 
age kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power  can  be 
developed  in  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  that  will  be  cheaper  than  an 
alternate  source.  Most  of  this  power  de- 
velopment will  be  In  the  State  of  Washington 
or  on  its  boundary.  Yet  the  watersheds  of 
the  Stat«  of  Washington  will  supply  but  a 
small  part  of  the  water  that  passes  through 
these  main-stem  turbines. 

Washington  watersheds  contribute  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  water  at  Grand  Coulee, 
8  percent  of  the  water  at  Chief  Joseph,  and 
13  percent  of  the  water  at  McNary.  Thus, 
most  of  the  water  originates  on  upstream 
watersheds,  but  the  downstream  reclamation 
projects  receive  a  lion's  share  of  the  benefits. 
Simple  equity  would  call  for  a  sharing  of 
downstream  "benefits  with  upstream  States 
which  supply  the  water. 

Insofar  as  upstream  Canada  Is  concerned 
the  United  States-Canada  treaty  gives  rec- 
ognition to  the  contribution  that  will  be 
made  by  yet-to-be-built  Canadian  storage. 
A  cash  payment  of  more  than  one-quart^r- 
blllion  dollars  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Canada.  This  will  pay  for  Canada's 
entitlement  to  a  share  of  Increased  produc- 
tion at  U.S.  plants  downstream  made  pos- 
sible by  Canadian  storage  for  a  30-year  perl- 
°<1-  Bear  in  mind  that  not  1  gallon  of  new 
water  will  be  added  to  the  Columbia.  What 
'^ll  be  accomplished  Is  a  partial  regulation 


of  the  streamflow,  storing  the  flood  peaks, 
and  releasing  the  water  when  normal  stream- 
flows  are  lowest.  In  addition  Canada  will 
receive  $64  million  for  flood  control  benefits 
to  the  United  States. 

This  treaty  is  a  great  step  forward  in 
river  basin  planning.  As  a  former  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  I  was  privileged  to  work  on  the 
early  stages  of  the  Columbia  Treaty  and  I 
know  first  hand  the  months  and  years  of  as- 
sembling the  basic  data  which  preceded  the 
additional  months  and  years  of  hard  bargain- 
ing. The  signlflcant  fact  Is  that  an  accord 
was  reached  and  consummated  in  a  treaty 
thus  Indicating,  at  the  International  level, 
a  meeting  of  trained  minds  as  to  the  value  of 
upstream  watershed  and  storage  resources. 

Likewise  the  upstream  watershed  and  stor- 
age resources  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Oregon  make  a  contribution  similar  to, 
and  perhaps  even  greater  than,  that  to  be 
made  by  Canada. 

Now  someone  will  probably  challenge  this 
comparison  on  the  basis  that  much  of  the 
U.S.  headwater  storage  is  for  reclamation  and 
that  part  of  this  water  is  consumptively  used. 
The  answer  is  that  the  purpose  of  upstream 
storage  is  to  capture  the  floods  or  at  near 
the  source  and  to  release  the  stored  waters 
as  needed. 

Irrigation  accomplishes  this  purpose  ad- 
mirably. Even  the  water  that  Is  lost  by 
transpiration  or  evaporation  is  retvirned  in 
the  form  of  added  precipitation.  Only  that 
small  part  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  plant 
is  truly  lost. 

In  Idaho,  on  the  Snake  River  alone,  we 
have  between  8  and  9  million  acre-feet  of 
storage  now  through  reclamation  projects. 
Two-thirds  of  this  water  returns  to  the  Snake 
River  during  its  low  flows.  Thus,  by  shap- 
ing and  improving  the  runoff  pattern,  rec- 
lamation contributes  substantial  flood  con- 
trol benefits  and  hydropower  benefits  as  well. 

At  the  present  time  no  provision  Is  made 
for  upstream  States  to  share  in  downstream 
benefits  and  there  is  no  provision  In  the  law 
for  such  a  sharing.  Nor  is  there  any  provi- 
sion in  the  law  that  wotild  prohibit  some 
such  arrSngement  as  a  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect accov^t  through  which  upstream  recla- 
mation projects  might  share  in  the  down- 
stream power  revenues  as  an  aid  to  reclama- 
tion beyond  the  ability  of  the  water  users 
to  pay.  This  Is  not  an  unreasonable  arrange- 
ment. 

Let  us  review  briefly,  the  evolution  of 
reclamation  law.  The  basic  reclamatfon  law, 
beginning  in  1902,  required  that  the  cost 
of  Irrigation  facilities  be  repaid,  but  with- 
out interest.  Even  though  such  projects 
benefited  directly  many  other  people  in  the 
community,  the  water  users  were  responsible 
for  the  repayment  of  the  total  cost.  Under 
this  general  requirement  the  projects  which 
were  relatively  simple  and  easy  to  build  were 
constrxTcted,  leaving  the  more  complicated 
and  expensive  ones  undeveloped.  Although 
many  of  these  more  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive irrigation  projects  are  desirable  and 
worthwhile,  the  water  users  are  unable  to 
return  the  irrigation  costs  in  full  and  It  is 
thus  Impossible  to  establish  their  feaslbUity 
under  reclamation  law  without  repayment 
assistance  from  sources  other  than  the 
project  lands. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation  the  Con- 
gress has  from  time  to  time,  enacted  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  use  of  power  reve- 
nues to  assist  in  the  return  of  costs  of  a 
reclamation  project. 

Up  until  now  only  an  Individual  project- 
by-project  approach  has  been  legislated  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  To  Illustrate:  the 
Columbia  Basin  Reclamation  project  of  1  mil- 
lion acres  will  require  financial  assistance  in 
the  amount  of  $474  million  from  power  rev- 
enues from  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  By  1975  the 
power  costs  of  Grand  Coulee  with  interest 
will  have  been  paid  back  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. The  net  power  revenues  from  1975 
to  2022  are  pledged  to  pay  that  part  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  pay.  The 
water  users  on  this  project  will  pay  $125 
million. 

This  project  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
a  thoroughly  sound  reclamation  project  in- 
tegrated physically  and  financially  with  a 
specific  power  project  and  using  a  substan- 
tial block  of  assistance  from  project  power 
revenues. 

However,  under  this  piecemeal  approach, 
the  development  of  a  reclamation  project  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  accident  of  loca- 
tion and  the  physical  possibility  of  develop- 
ing power  in  connection  with  irrigation  on 
each  specific  project.  Other  reclamation 
projects  of  equal  merit  but  having  no  direct 
tie-in  with  a  hydropower  installation  cotild 
not  be  developed  unless  power  assistance  waa 
made  available  from  another  source  not  di- 
rectly a  part  of  the  reclamation  project. 

Congress  has  met  this  problem  in  three 
major  river  basins  of  the  West  by  providing 
for  the  use  of  power  revenues  to  aid  irriga- 
tion on  a  basinwide  basis.  The  effect  of  this 
action  has  made  possible  the  development  of 
desirable  but  isolated  irrigation  projects  by 
providing  financial  assistance  from  the  pooled 
net  power  revenues  of  all  Federal  power  proj- 
ects in  the  basin  after  power  costs  and  In- 
terest have  been  repaid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  basins  where  the  basin  ac- 
cotmt  principle  applies  include  the  Missouri, 
the  upper  Colorado,  and  the  Central  Valley 
of  California. 

To  date  all  efforts  to  Implement  a  basin 
aiccount  for  the  Columbia  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. In  lieu  of  a  basin  account  a  few 
Isolated  irrigation  projects  in  the  lower  basin 
have  been  tied  to  a  speciflc  Federal  power 
project  not  physically  a  part  of  or  in  any  way 
coruiected  with  the  irrigation  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought.  In 
Idaho  a  recent  reclamation  project  was  au- 
thorized to  receive  flnancial  assistance  from 
all  Federal  power  projects  in  Idaho. 

In  my  opinion  this  practice  discriminates 
unfairly  against  an  upstream  State  which 
supplies  much  more  water  for  main  stem 
powerplants  than  the  downstream  State 
which  is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  all  funds  that 
mlgiit  be  available  for  Irrigation  assistance 
from  these  downstream  plants.  Moreover,  it 
cotxld  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  sound  recla- 
mation project  in  an  upstream  State  In  favor 
of  a  downstream  project  of  less  merit. 

The  use  of  political  muscle  to  reserve  all 
power  benefits  downstream  exclusively  for 
downstream  reclamation  assistance  does  vio- 
lence to  the  concept  of  the  Interdependence 
of  land  and  water  resources.  It  works  a  gross 
injustice  on  upstream  States  simply  because 
the  accident  of  a  State  boundary  may  sepa- 
rate the  upstream  watershed  from  the  down- 
stream hydro  plants. 

Fish  do  not  recognize  State  boundaries. 
The  commercial  salmon  fishing  industry  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  was  irreparably  dam- 
aged by  the  building  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
thus  forever  blocking  salmon  spawning  on 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  upstream  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries.  Fortunately  for  the  sal- 
mon Industry  two  Northwest  streams  have 
been  spared  the  dams  that  block  salmon  runs. 
They  are  the  Fraser  in  British  Columbia  and 
the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho. 

Idaho  has  no  commercial  salmon  fl.'vhlng 
but,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Sal- 
mon River  to  the  Industry,  we  in  Idaho  have 
been  willing  to  withhold  power  development 
on  the  Salmon  even  though  this  great  river 
has  tlie  greatest  hydro  power  jjotential  re- 
maining undeveloped  in  otir  State. 

Recently  there  was  introduced  In  the 
Congress  the  administration's  wild  rivers 
bill  which  would  designate  six  rivers  in  the 
United  States  to  be  preserved  in  their  wild 
state.  Included  in  the  six  are  Idaho's  Sal- 
mon and  Clearwater  Rivers. 
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Now  we  in  Idaho  ogree  that  our  two  rivers 
have  wild  characteristics  In  abundance.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  need  to  preserve 
for  posterity  something  of  this  irreplace- 
able resource.  We  know,  too,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  Idaho  is  federally  owned, 
and  that,  of  all  the  States  In  the  Union, 
Idaho  has  the  largest  area  set  aside  for  a 
single  purpose  wildnerness  use — a  wilder- 
ness that  is  traversed  by  many  miles  of 
streams  of  unsurpassed  wUd  beaiity. 

So  in  Idaho  we  have  a  double  loyalty  in 
our  great  love  for  the  wild,  in  our  deter- 
mination to  protect  our  great  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources  and  in  ovxr  desire  to 
grow  and  develop  agriculturally  and  indus- 
trially. We  believe  that  these  objectives  are 
not  Incompatible. 

We  are  pleased  that  Idaho  can  contribute 
so  much  in  wild  beauty,  spawning  grounds, 
wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  and  water 
In  great  abundance  to  the  community  of 
Northwest  States,  but  frankly  we  believe 
that  someplace  In  this  whole  picture  there 
should  be  a  measure  of  reciprocity. 

For  many  years  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  has  been  on  record  to  the  ef- 
fect that  reclamation  development  on  a 
baslnwide  multipurpose  basis  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  full  utilization  of  river 
basin  water  resources  can  be  realized. 

A  Cohimbia  Basin  project  account  should 
be  properly  funded.  I  do  not  contend  that 
the  Federal  power  projects  alone  shall  carry 
the  whole  burden  of  assistance  to  future  re- 
clamation. Every  hydro  powerplant  In  the 
Columbia  Basin  should  contribute  to  the 
project  account  whether  it  be  Federal,  pri- 
vate, or  non-Federal  public. 

Federal  power  projects  do  not  require  li- 
censes from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
All  other  hydro  plants  do  require  50-year 
licenses.  As  in  other  river  basin  accounts 
no  funds  would  be  available  from  Federal 
hydro  projects  until  the  power  costs  plus 
iiiterest  are  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  then  only  such  unassigned  reve- 
nue that  has  not  been  already  pledged  as 
authorized  financial  assistance  to  reclama- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  licensed  projects  no  financial 
assistance  should  be  requested  under  exist- 
ing licenses  but  should  be  a  part  of  rate  base 
for  a  license  renewal. 

The  amount  of  assistance  required  and 
what  legislation  is  necessary  to  implement  a 
Columbia  Basin  project  account  are  matters 
that  should  be  dlsciissed  In  a  proper  forum 
between  the  States  involved  and  I  believe  the 
proper  forum  Is  a  Colvunbia  Basin  compact 
meeting. 

Back  in  1951  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Idaho,  at  my  Instigation,  a  Columbia  Basin 
compact  croposal  was  made  by  Idaho  to  the 
other  basin  States.  Over  the  years  numer- 
ous meetings  were  held  and  more  than  once 
an  acceptable  compact  seemed  near  accom- 
plishment. Having  worked  on  the  Columbia 
Treaty,  I  know  how  worthwhile  and  produc- 
tive such  discussions  can  be.  It  is  my  hope 
that  agreement  among  the  States  will  soon 
be  reached,  for  I  earnestly  believe  the  com- 
jjact  concept  has  a  very  real  and  mutually 
valuable  place  in  Interstate  negotiations. 

I  regret,  too,  that  the  Columbia  Basin 
was  excluded  from  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965  which  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor.  The  need  is  great  for  serious 
conferences  between  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  several  States  In  the  Columbia 
Basin.  All  of  the  States  now  have  proper 
agencies  to  engage  in  open  discussions  of  our 
many  common  problems.  Certainly  not  the 
least  of  these  common  problems  is  the  need 
for  united  action  against  unreasonable  de- 
mands for  out-of-basin  diversion  to  another 
area. 

I  use  the  word  "unreasonable"  because  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  cannot  forever  refuse 
to  go  along  with  a  request  for  a  study  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  exporting  to  another 


basin   a   reasonable   percentage   of   the  un- 
used water  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  adequate  safe- 
guards. Not  one  single  acre-foot  of  water 
for  which  there  is  ever  likely  to  be  a  use  iu 
the  Columbia  Basin  could  be  considered 
surplus. 

First  of  all  we  need  to  know  In  detail  the 
demands  for  water  of  every  conceivable  use 
within  our  basin — not  for  10  years  or  50 
years — but  for  as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the 
future.  Here  is  where  united  action  In  plan- 
ning is  all  important. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that  we  in 
the  Northwest  cannot  defend  our  right  to 
waste  many  times  as  much  water  as  orig- 
inates In  the  whole  Colorado  River  Basin. 
This  statement  has  brought  about  much  dis- 
cussion. Not  all  of  the  comments  have  been 
favorable  I  assure  you,  but  I  stand  by  my 
original  statement. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  what  has 
happened  to  another  nntural  resource.  Some 
of  the  critics  who  do  not  want  to  even  talk 
about  exporting  water  assume  we  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  natural  gas  that  Is  im- 
ported Into  the  Northwest  from  Canada  and 
from  the  Southwest.  The  unique  properties 
of  water  and  gas  need  no  elaboration  here  ex- 
cept to  state  that  water  Is  indestructible  and 
the  supply  Is  renewed  annually.  Gas  is  both 
consumable  nnd  nonrenewable.  Let  us  ex- 
amine a  little  of  the  history  of  gas  market- 
ing: 

Beginning  about  1945,  when  wartime  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  strategic  materials 
were  raised,  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry 
filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
many  applications  for  transportation  of  large 
quantities  of  gas  from  the  Southwestern 
States,  principally  Texas  and  Louisiana,  to 
other  States.  In  the  course  of  FPC  hearings 
on  these  applications,  oRlclals  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  made  public  statements  and  ap- 
pearances In  opposition.  Two  docvunents  are 
particularly  informative  In  this  connection: 

(1)  an  article  written  by  Governor  Sam  H. 
.Jones  of  Louisiana,  in  March  1943,  entitled 
"Louisiana's   Natural   Gas   Resources";    and. 

(2)  a  brief  filed  with  the  FPC  in  January  1946 
by  Senator  W.  Lee  O'Daniel.  of  Texas,  In  op- 
position to  the  proposed  pipelines. 

The  statements  of  Governor  Jones  and  Sen- 
ator O'Daniel  are  typical  of  the  position  ad- 
vanced by  many  others  in  the  southwestern 
region  at  that  time  They  argued  that  the 
export  of  natural  gas  from  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana would  seriously  retard  Industrial  devel- 
opment of  these  States  and.  In  the  long  run, 
require  them  to  look  to  the  remote  coal- 
producing  States  for  needed  energy  resotirces 
when  the  natural  gas  was  exhausted.  At  that 
time  the  estimated  natural  gas  reserves  of 
these  two  States  were  about  100  trillion  cubic 
feet,  and  the  gross  annual  production  about 
4  trillion,  indicating  a  life  of  some  25  years 
at  the  1945  annual  rate  of  production.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  gas  produced  was  then  be- 
ing used  within  the  States  and  they  wished 
to  keep  It  that  vray.  Notwithstanding  these 
formidable  statistics  a  decision  to  export  gas 
was  made  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  ensuing  20  years,  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  pipelines  have  been  built  to  trans- 
port natural  gas  to  other  States,  and  the  an- 
nual production  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  has 
Increased  nearly  200  percent,  to  about  12  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  While  exports  of  gas  have 
increased  to  an  amount  10  times  the  1945 
figure,  reserves  have  doubled.  Thus,  the 
States'  relative  position  has  not  been  seriously 
Impaired  with  respect  to  Its  long-term  nat- 
ural gas  resources,  even  though  exports  are 
now  about  50  percent  of  total  production. 
The  export  business  itself  has  stimulated  and 
accelerated  exploration  for  new  gas  supplies, 
and  with  the  discovery  of  large  new  supplies, 
the  amount  of  gas  available  for  local  indus- 
trial development  has  been  greatly  Increased. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  petrochemical 


industry  along  the  Texas  gulf  coast  area,  par- 
tlcvilarly  In  the  Houston  area,  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  large  measure  to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  these  natural  gas  resources. 
But,  bear  in  mind  that  the  decision  to  export 
gas  was  made  before  the  reserves  were  dis- 
covered. 

If  the  argimients  used  in  the  early  opposi- 
tion to  export  natural  gas  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana  had  prevailed  and  been  extended 
to  other  natural  resources,  such  as  oil.  coal, 
iron  ore,  timber,  et  cetera,  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic development  would  have  been  seri- 
ously retarded.  The  same  argument  could 
just  as  well  have  been  applied  to  export  of 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  from  these  States,  coal 
from  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  iron  ore  from  tiie 
Mesabi  Range  of  Minnesota.  Fortunately, 
these  and  other  valuable  natural  resources 
have  been  viewed  as  national  assets,  avail- 
able for  development  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Willie  the  export  of  replenlshable  water  re- 
sources from  an  area  of  surplus  supply  to 
an  area  of  chronic  deficiency  Is  not  wholly 
comparable  to  export  of  exhaustible  mineral 
resources,  it  is  dilflcult  to  support  a  prohibi- 
tion against  such  export  If  comprehensible 
long-range  stvidies  show  that  there  Is  a  real 
surplus  of  water  beyond  any  foreseeable  need 
of  the  supplying  area.  Canada  is  recognizing 
this  principle  by  its  willingness  to  export 
electric  power  to  the  United  States  under 
long-term  agreements.  For  many  years  It 
had  taken  the  position  that  Its  tremendous 
undeveloped  water  power  resources  should  be 
preserved  for  future  needs  of  Its  own  people. 
In  recent  years  It  has  found,  however,  that 
new  sources  of  electric  power  may  render 
much  of  Its  undeveloped  water  power  un- 
economical and  the  opportunities  for  mar- 
keting this  valuable  resource,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  arid  South- 
west is  one  of  our  best  customers  for  aliunl- 
num,  forestry  products,  dairy  products,  fish, 
meat,  apples  and  potatoes.  It  Is  very  much 
In  our  Interest  to  encourage  and  expand  this 
lucrative  market. 

Ill  conclusion  I  wish  to  summarize  the 
points  I  have  discussed: 

1.  Land  and  water  resources  are  Interde- 
pendent and  Inseparable.  All  hydro  electric 
powerplants  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  land 
that  catches  and  stores  the  water,  metering 
It  to  the  turbines  in  a  more  even  flow.  This 
responsibility  may  call  for  financial  help  to 
provide  more  headwater  storage  and  to  keep 
the  watershed  healthy. 

2.  Reclamation  law  has  established  the 
principle  of  power  revenues  as  a  source  of 
financial  assistance  to  sound  reclamation 
projects  where  the  costs  are  more  than  the 
water  users  can  pay. 

3.  Recognizing  that  sound  reclamation 
projects  may  not  always  be  physically  Inte- 
grated with  power  installations.  Congress  has 
provided  basin  accounts  in  three  major  river 
basins:  Missouri,  Upper  Colorado,  and  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California  In  order  that  iso- 
lated sound  reclamation  projects  may  share 
in  power  revenues  from  all  Federal  power 
installations  in  the  basin. 

4.  That  efforts  to  initiate  a  basin  account 
In  the  Columbia  Basin  have  been  xuisuccess- 
ful  resulting  In  a  situation  where  present 
policy  threatens  to  override  the  rule  of  rea- 
son resulting  In  great  Injustice  to  upstream 
States. 

5.  That  a  Columbia  Basin  account  Is  rea- 
sonable and  just,  follows  established  prece- 
dents and  should  be  funded  by  contributions 
from  all  power  Installations  in  the  basin 
whether  they  be  Federal,  private,  municipal 
or  other  non-Federal  public,  so  that  when  the 
cost  of  the  power  plants  shall  have  been 
either  repaid  as  In  the  case  of  Federal  plants 
or  amortized  as  In  the  case  of  licensed  proj- 
ects, each  kilowatt  hour  thereafter  produced 
shall  make  an  equal  contribution  to  the 
support  of  reclamation. 
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6.  That  a  Columbia  Basin  compact  agree- 
ment could  serve  as  a  mutually  beneficial 
device  for  resolving  basin  problems  between 
the  States  and  that  an  interstate  and  inter- 
agency commission  could  well  serve  as  a 
proper  forum  for  basin  planning. 

7.  That  a  thorough  and  complete  study 
must  lie  undertaken  Immediately  to  Inven- 
tory all  present  and  potential  uses  for  water 
In  the  basin. 

8.  That  a  study  to  determine  the  economi- 
cal feasibility  of  exporting  water  from  the 
Colvunbia  to  the  arid  Southwest  is  inevitable 
and  not  altogether  disconcerting  provided 
adequate  s.afeguards  are  recognized  and  ap- 
plied. 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  genera- 
tion's responsibility  to  future  generations 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  pass  on  to  them 
these  great  natural  re.<5ources  of  land  and 
water  as  good  or  better  than  they  came  to 
us.  Tills  conservation  concept  Is  entirely 
compatible  with  wise  multipurpose  use  and 
development. 

Much  work  is  waiting  action  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  and  the  first  step  Is  a  contin- 
uous and  conscientious  planning  effort.  This 
will  require  unity  of  purpose  toward  a  com- 
mon objective.  In  the  language  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  "Come  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." 

INTERVIEW  OF  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 
BY  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  take 
considerable  pride  in  the  illustrious  ca- 
reer of  their  great  Republican  Senator, 
who  once  again  has  been  elected  to  be 
the  leader  of  this  party,  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln, and  who  each  year  demonstrates 
again  the  integrity  of  purpose,  the  cour- 
age of  conviction,  and  the  unique  facility 
of  expression  which  combine  to  make 
him  an  outstanding  American  leader  in 
and  out  of  this  Chamber. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  for  Monday,  April  19, 
which  contains  an  exclusive  taped  inter- 
view of  Senator  Dip.ksen,  by  four  able 
newspapermen  representing  that  great 
Chicago  newspaper. 

As  always,  his  answers  are  pointed, 
fluent,  relevant,  and  highly  interesting. 
Some  of  the  quotations  he  uses,  which 
come  from  a  wellspring  of  knowledge  and 
information,  are  delightful  to  read. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  Senators  and  the 
people  of  Illinois  will  enjoy  the  interview 
of  our  colleague,  the  Republican  leader, 
evei7  bit  as  much  as  I  have.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  of  the 
interview  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News, 

Apr.  19,  1965] 
E.XCLUSIVE:  A  Talk  With  Dirksen 

(Note.— In  this  exclusive,  tape-recorded 
Interview,  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
Dirksen  talks  Informally  with  four  Wash- 
ington correspondents  of  the  Dally  News 
about  his  personal  political  philosophy  and 
fuch  topics  as  civil  rights  and  the  fut;ire  of 
nls  Republican  Party.) 

Washi.vgtox.— With  a  gifted  tongue,  a 
pliable  mind,  a  sense  of  history  and  what  he 
calls  "the  old  political  oil,"  Everett  McKin- 
^  DiEKSEN  has  become  a  powerful  leader 
of  his  party  In  the  Senate  and  a  key  figure 
w  the  Great  Society  legislative  program. 


A  product  of  conservative  politics,  this  son 
of  the  Illinois  Prairie  has  recently  emerged 
as  a  darling  of  the  eastern  liberal  set  for  his 
espousal  of  civil  rights.  He  professes  to  dis- 
dain labels  and  claims  to  be  free  of  dogma. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  sights  in  Washington 
not  made  of  granite  that  has  become  some- 
thing of  an  institution.  His  curly  ringlets, 
his  basso-prof  undo  voice  and  florid  oratory — 
these  attributes  of  a  colorful  public  figure 
of  the  pre-TV  era  have  made  him  into  a 
fascinating  character. 

He  heads  the  opposition  party  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  dines  often  at  the  White  House  at  a 
table  set  by  a  Democrat. 

What  he  thinks  matters  to  President  John- 
son, to  Republicans,  to  the  Nation. 

But  In  order  to  probe  deeper  Into  the  man 
and  his  outlook  on  life,  as  well  as  politics, 
the  Chicago  Dally  News'  Washington  Bureau 
sat  down  with  Dirksen  in  his  Senate  oflBce 
the  other  day  for  a  tape-recorded  conversa- 
tion. 

DiEKSEN  was  encouraged  to  let  his  mind 
roam  freely  over  the  Issues,  great  and  small, 
of  the  day.  He  was  gently  prodded  by  Peter 
Llsagor,  William  McGafBn,  James  McCartney 
and  Charles  Nicodemus. 
Here  Is  the  conversation : 
Question.  Everybody  Is  Interested  In  your 
relationship  with  the  President  and  the 
Wlilte  House  because  of  these  stories  about 
how  many  times  he  telephones  you,  look- 
ing for  advice  on  Vietnam  or  whatever.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  start  out  by  Just  talk- 
ing a  bit  about  this. 

Answer.  Well,  obviously  my  relations  with 
the  White  House  are  extremely  friendly.  It 
could  not  be  othen^-ise.  I've  served  with  the 
President  both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  a  long  period  of  years.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  doorkeeper  when  I  first  took  the  oath  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  In  1933.  Sometime 
thereafter  he  was  elected  to  the  House  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  there  has  been  more 
or  less  an  intimate  association. 

When  I  was  privileged  to  occupy  the  mi- 
nority leader's  chair,  that  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  cooperate,  In  the  Interest  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  Senate  could  turn  In  a 
useful  and  productive  piece  of  work.  Now 
we  always  went  on  the  theory  that  the  lead- 
ers had  to  cooperate  tmless  you  wanted  to 
convert  the  Senate  Into  a  shambles.  All,  of 
course,  of  no  benefit  to  the  country.  We 
could  always  fight,  hard  and  clean,  but  al- 
ways make  the  Senate  operate. 

Now  that  developed  a  rather  Interesting 
Intimacy  with  the  President  because  you 
can't  pick  a  man's  mind  day  after  day 
without  knowing  what  makes  him  tick.  He 
knows  my  weaknesses  and  short<romings  and 
certainly  I  know  his.  Out  of  it  there  ripened 
a  very  durable  friendship  that  has  continued 
from  that  day  to  this  even  though  I  some- 
times say  things  that  hurt  him.  Maybe  he 
winces  a  little  bit,  but  when  I  say  it,  It  will 
be  In  the  Interests  of  the  country. 

As  an  example,  he  did  not  like  the  state- 
ment I  made  last  week  about  his  Baltimore 
speech  (.offering  unconditional  discussion  on 
Vietnam).  You  may  recall  that  I  suggested 
that  perhaps  they  were  sounding  the  trum- 
pets of  retreat  and  why  did  they  have  to  put 
In  a  billion-dollar  bundle  and  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  were  going  to  try  to  buy  peace 
In  Vietnam? 

I  had  a  telephone  conversation  with  his 
appointments  secretary  the  other  day.  He 
said,  "the  boss  Is  sitting  right  here."  I 
asked  whether  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me 
and  he  said.  "No,  he's  hurt."  I  said,  "He 
might  get  hurt  a  good  deal  worse  before  it's 
all  over  because  I  have  to  say  what  I  think 
about  a  situation." 

Those  are  no  love  taps  he  dishes  out  to  me 
either  on  occasion,  as  you  well  know.  But 
that's  the  great  art  of  legislating  and  not 
letting  the  sun  set  on  your  anger  and  always 
keeping  yourself  In  a  poised  position  for  the 
benefit  of  the  covmtry. 


THE   TREATMENT 

Question.  Senator,  he  has  been  pictured  as 
a  wizard  in  bringing  people  around  to  what 
he  wants  them  to  do.  You  know — the  famoua 
L.B.J,  treatment.  Have  you  ever  experienced 
that? 

Answer.  Well,  I'm  afraid  the  press  jumps 
on  an  expression,  gives  it  currency,  and  mag- 
nifies it  out  of  all  propyortion.  I  think  I  first 
invented  that  phrase  "the  Texas  twist." 
Well,  there's  no  treatment  about  it,  goodness 
knows.  Because  It's  administered  without 
ether. 

It's  a  case  of  where  the  President,  if  he 
doesn't  like  the  way  one  of  his  own  party 
members  casts  a  vote,  can  call  him  up  and 
can  use  language  that  sounds  just  a  little 
tough  and  testy.  His  boys  know  they've  been 
talked  to  when  he  talks  to  them. 

I  have  had  occasion  for  Members  on  his  side 
to  change  their  votes  when  actually  they 
were  voting  in  my  corner  and  then  come  over 
very  apologetically  to  tell  me  what  happened. 
I  know  what  happened.  So  that's  really  not 
a  treatment;  that's  just  a  little  verbal  twist 
to  say,  "You'd  better  get  right  with  the  gods 
that  be  or  diflScult  things  can  happen  to  you." 

That's  the  rougher  side  of  political  life. 
There  are  several  ways  of  going  about  It. 
You  can  threaten,  or  you  can  use  an  oil  can. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  abrasive  effect 
of  either  of  these  approaches,  I  prefer  the  oil 
can. 

Question.  How  often  do  you  talk  with  the 
President  on  the  telephone?" 

Answer.  It  depends  on  the  course  of  events. 
There  are  occasions  when  either  I  have  called 
him  or  he  has  called  me  six,  seven  times  in  a 
single  day. 

Question.  Had  he  given  you  any  kind  of 
advance  notice  about  the  Baltimore  speech? 

Answer.  No.  Nor  did  I  get  a  copy  until 
later  In  the  day. 

Question.  Would  you  have  been  a  little 
happier  if  you  had? 

Answer.  It  wouldn't  have  made  any  dif- 
ference. First,  when  we  were  having  a  bit 
of  a  rowdy-dow  last  night  at  the  WhiteHouse. 
he  said.  "You  didn't  read  my  speech."  I 
said,  "Thafs  what  you  say.  I  not  onlv  read 
your  speech,  but  I  listened  to  every  word  and 
I  still  stand  by  what  I  said.  And  the  way 
the  British  papers  and  others  are  giving  you 
the  old  business  on  this  billion  dollar  lure, 
shows  that  I  wasn't  the  only  one  in  the  world 
who  looked  under  the  chair." 

CHAKCrNG     SIDES 

Question.  Senator,  you  yourself  have  ob- 
served that  at  times  people  have  accused  you 
of  being  a  political  chameleon  because  you 
have  changed  your  position  from  time  to 
time.    Could  you  discuss  that? 

Answer.  Did  I  ever  teU  you  what  Lincoln 
put  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1862? 
Lincoln  said.  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past 
are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is 
new  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew." 
And  then  he  added  this  one  precious  sen- 
tence. He  said.  "We  must  first  disenthrall 
ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save  the  coun- 
try." 

That's  as  good  today  as  it  was  then.  New 
circiunstances  develop  new  duties,  new  obli- 
gations, new  changes  of  view  and,  as  Tve 
said  so  often,  the  only  people  who  do  not 
change  their  minds  are  either  in  the  invol- 
untary Institutions  by  an  order  of  the  court 
or  they  are  occupying  a  spot  In  the  cemetery. 
I  hope  that  will  never  happen,  meaning  that 
I  Ciin't  change  my  mind  when  the  occasion 
arises. 

Question.  Senator,  will  you  describe  the 
evolution  of  your  phUosophy  as  a  trend  from 
the  right  toward  the  center  over  the  last  15 
year? 

Answer.  I  have  always  abjured  any  kind 
of  a  label.  When  I've  been  asked  I've  said, 
a    thousand    times,    "I'm    a    garden    variety 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Republican.  Don't  tag  me 
right.  Don't  tag  me  left.  Don't  tag  me  cen- 
ter. Because  those  terms  came  over  here  like 
a  vims  from  the  Old  World  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  fit  a  free  country." 

I  have  convictions.  I  try  to  have  a  sense 
of  history  and  certainly  I  try  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  country  and 
get  as  good  a  perspective  as  I  can. 

Now  Just  to  illustrate  the  point.  I  went 
back  to  read  some  of  the  debates  in  the 
McKiuley  administration  when  Harvey  Wiley 
was  the  chief  chemist  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  And  Congress  was  dealing 
with  the  first  Food  and  Drug  Act.  It's 
absolutely  incredible,  the  things  that  were 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
right  of  a  merchant  to  adulterate  his  sugar 
11  he  could  get  away  with  it. 

Well,  you  know  we  have  risen  to  a  far 
better  moral  position  since  then  and  I  try 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  moral  imperatives 
of  history  also. 

Now.  take  civil  rights.  We  have  the  1957 
act,  the  1960  act,  the  1964  act.  I  had  a 
modest  bit  to  do  with  each  one  of  them, 
particularly  the  1964  act.  And  I  had  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill  drafted  and  ready  this  spring 
before  the  White  House  ever  got  around  to 
it.  So  I  was  no  Johnny-come-lately.  They 
finally  all  gathered  In  here,  and  I  think  that 
was  mainly  the  overtone  of  what  happened  In 
1964.  Because  they  said,  "Well,  If  the  minor- 
ity leader  isn't  with  us,  we  don't  get  a 
bill." 

So  this  had  happened  all  over  again,  and 
most  of  these  meetings  to  work  out  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill  have  happened  right  here 
around  this  table. 

But  I  get  letters  that  say  to  me.  "Do  you 
think  you're  going  to  get  any  votes  out  of 
this?"  Fancy  people  talking  to  me  that  way 
at  my  age.  [He  is  69.]  As  if  that  concerns 
me  a  hoot.  I  do  what  I  do  because  I  think 
It's  the  right  thing  to  do  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  country. 

And  to  put  the  moral  capsheet  on  It, 
there  is  a  little  clause  In  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  which  says  we  ordain  this  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  promote  domestic  tran- 
quillity. If  anybody  thinks  It's  going  to  be 
tranquil  until  we've  had  a  f  vmdamental  solu- 
tion for  some  of  these  problems,  on  which 
they've  been  demonstrating,  I  can  only  say 
he  better  get  It  out  of  his  mind. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  field 
of  education  you  have  undergone  a  histor- 
ical evolution  of  your  thinking? 

Answer.  Somewhat,  but  there  are  still 
things  about  it  (the  new  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation law)  that  bother  me.  We've  got  to 
see  vihether  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent  is  going  to  try  to  give  direction 
to  our  whole  educational  system  Including 
the  curriculums.  Now,  if  that's  the  case, 
then  I  think  you're  going  to  see  a  very  con- 
siderable shuffle. 

SUPPORTING   BARRY 

Question.  Senator,  how  do  you  reconcile 
your  crucial  support  for  Senator  Goldwater 
last  year  with  your  position  on  the  civil 
rights  question? 

Answer.  First,  Barry  Goldwater  earned  the 
right  to  have  the  nomination.  He  worked 
at  it.  No  meeting  was  too  small  for  him  to 
address.  Second,  he  was  quite  diligent  in 
his  senatorial  duties  and  he  showed  his  con- 
victions from  time  to  time  on  most  subjects. 
Third,  he  seemed  to  captivate  nearly  every 
kind  of  an  audience. 

Nearly  every  component  in  the  party  was 
on  his  wagon,  more  or  less.  There  wasn't 
any  question  in  my  mind  that  there  was  even 
a  runner-up  in  that  campaign  That  was 
No.  1.  No.  2,  he  was  a  friend.  No.  3,  he  was 
a  senatorial  comrade. 

Question.  If  be^  were  a  friend,  he  would 
have  supported  you  on  civil  rights,  wouldn't 
he?  *, 


Answer.  Well,  he  had  an  excellent  com- 
munity service  record  out  in  his  own  com- 
munity as  notably  desegregating  the  Arizona 
National  Guard.  There  are  no  color  lines  in 
the  Goldwater  stores.  And  finally,  I  did  not 
know  exactly  what  he  was  going  to  do  on 
civil  rights. 

We  had  discussed  it  off  and  on  in  the  back 
room,  but  I  thought  surely  I  could  have  him 
for  cloture  ( the  vote  that  ended  the  southern 
filibuster  against  the  1964  civil  rights  bill). 
After  that,  I  thought  he  would  surely  sup- 
port me  on  the  bill  itself,  but  he  felt  that 
parts  of  it  were  unconstitutional. 

Question.  Senator  to  get  back  to  the  his- 
torical perspective,  have  you  wondered  what 
your  place  would  be  in  history?  Has  it  mo- 
tivated you  in  any  of  the  things  that  you 
have  done? 

Ansv/er.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  natural 
force.  You  know  in  tlie  Apostle  Paul's 
great  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he  said, 
"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child." 

You  can  just  take  that  as  a  thesis  and 
spell  it  out.  You  mature  as  you  grow  and 
you  see  in  a  w.der,  longer  perspective.  I 
think  you  get  a  better  sense  of  mission  and 
a  better  sense,  I  believe,  of  the  moral  im- 
peratives that  push  any  country  and  any 
people  along  the  road  to  higher  ground. 

Now  there  are  modifications  and  changes 
in  our  country  from  time  to  time.  New  needs, 
then,  develop  because  of  congestions  of  peo- 
ple, the  necessity  for  jobs,  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  it  changes,  as  Lincoln  said,  you  rise  with 
the  occasion.  If  you  don't  you're  going  to 
drop  with  a  thud. 

KENNEDY'S     BACKING 

Question.  Senator,  there  was  a  widespread 
suspicion — and  more  than  that — that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  just  as  soon  have  seen 
you  reelected  in  1962  and  that  somehow  this 
was  communicated  to  you. 

Answer.  Well,  you  know,  we  were  in  ses- 
sion so  late  that  year  that  I  hardly  had  any 
time  to  campaign.  At  long  last  we  got  this 
curtain  down  and  I  think  I  had  about  3 
weeks  to  cover  a  little  ground. 

Now,  in  that  period  he  sent  that  jet  out 
because  of  this  Cuban  problem.  We  had  a 
meeting  each  day  and  as  the  leadership  was 
leaving  the  Wliite  House  he  said,  "Ev,  wait,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you."  I  said,  "I  want  to  get 
home  if  I  can.  I  have  to  campaign."  He  said, 
"You  don't  have  to  campaign.  You're  in," 
I  said,  "Look,  mister,  it  isn't  quite  like  that 
in  a  State  like  Illinois.    I  can  tell  you." 

So  I  got  on  a  plane  in  the  morning  and 
Mrs.  Dirksen  met  me  at  O'Hare.  We  had  this 
nine-passenger  station  wagon.  There  was 
a  young  chap  from  WENR  (a  Chicago  FM  ra- 
dio station) — riding  with  us.  Mrs.  Dirksen 
asked  "Did  the  President  have  an3rthing 
political  to  say?" 

I  dropped  my  voice,  and  I  said,  "He  seemed 
rather  curious  when  I  said  I  want  to  get  back 
home  to  campaign.  He  said,  'What  are  you 
squawking  about?  You're  in.' "  Well,  this 
little  boy  heard  it.  So  he  couldn't  wait  for 
that  station  wagon  to  stop,  and  he  got  that 
on  the  station  in  a  hurry. 

Sidney  Yates  (the  Chicago  Congressman 
who  was  Dirksen's  opponent)  said  that 
Dirksen  was  a  contemptible  liar.  That's  the 
language  that  was  used.  When  Sidney  heard 
about  it,  he  called  Lawrence  O'Brien  (the 
President's  liaison  aide  for  Congress) .  Well, 
Lawrence  didn't  know  anjrthing  about  this. 
It  was  between  me  and  the  President.  No 
one  else  was  around.  Nobody  knew  anything 
about  it  except  Kennedy  and  myself. 

Well,  you  know  when  your  blood  pressure 
is  up  something  gives  you  a  charge.  And 
the  mind  can  range  over  a  whole  epic  of  his- 
tory and  come  up  with  something  that  seems 
suited  to  the  occasion  and  just  like  that  I 
thought  of  that  damn  story  that  Lincoln 
told  down  in  Quincy,  111.,  about  two  fellows 
who  were  gassing  back  and  forth. 

One  said,  "Let  me  give  you  a  riddle.  If 
you  call  a  sheep's  tall  a  leg,  how  many  legs 


does  a  sheep  have?"  he  said,  "five."  The 
other  fellow  said,  "Oh,  no,  he  doesn't.  Call- 
ing  a  sheep's  tall  a  leg  don't  make  it  a  leg." 

I  said,  "If  Sidney  Yates  calls  me  a  liar  that 
doesn't  make  me  a  liar."  Now  that's  all  j 
know  about  it. 

Question.  I'd  like  to  get  you  back  to  Gold, 
water  for  Just  1  minute.  Didn't  you  have 
any  reason  to  believe  before  that  campaign 
started  that  it  was  going  to  be  the  disaster 
It  turned  out  to  be? 

Answer.  No.  No.  I  didn't  feel  that  he 
was  not  going  to  win.  I  felt  he  was  going  to 
make  an  excellent  race.  What  happened 
afterward  was  the  result  partly  of  careless 
expressions  and  perhaps  a  little  distortion 
in  the  press.  I  think  that  if  they  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  get  to  the  core  of  it,  perhaps 
a  lot  of  this  would  not  have  happened. 

For  instance,  his  remark  about  social  se- 
curity. Well,  how  perfectly  insane  for  any- 
one to  even  think  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can  repeal  the  social  security 
system. 

EXTREMISM    ERROR 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  he  made 
a  mistake  in  refusing  to  repudiate  the  ex- 
tremists who  were  supporting  the  Republican 
campaign? 

Answer.  Well,  you  know  I  puzzled  and 
pondered  and  I  wondered  where  in  the  world 
he  ever  got  that  expression  •   *   ♦. 

Question.  In  his  acceptance  speech,  the 
extremist  remarks? 

Answer.  •  •  •  and  I  finally  ran  into  the 
same  thing  almost  verbatim.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  In  Roman  history  and  it  was 
used  by  the  historian  Livy  (Titus  Livius,  59 
B.C.-17  A.D.) .  So  somebody — whoever  put 
it  together — must  have  been  charging 
through  these  quotations  for  ready  speakers, 
probably  saw  it  there  and  said,  "That  sounds 
pretty  good."  never  thinking  about  its  Im- 
plications. 

Now,  it's  pretty  difficult  to  disown  your 
own  baby  after  you  give  It  birth.  That's  the 
trouble  in  this  business.  When  you  get  in 
those  holes,  especially  if  there's  a  big  chunk 
of  pride  wallowing  around  in  you  most  of  the 
time,  you  Just  don't  back  up.  You  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  fight  it  through. 

See  what  it  was  that  Macbeth  said  to  Lady 
Macbeth,  "I'm  in  deep,  steeped  in  so  deep, 
that  should  I  wade  no  more,  returning  were 
as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

Question.  Senator,  what  has  the  Republi- 
can Party  done  since  November  to  merit 
better  support  in  1966  than  it  had  in  1964? 

Answer.  First,  time  is  a  great  healor.  You 
had  to  heal  the  hurts  in  your  own  party  first, 

Question.  What  about  the  so-called  image 
to  the  voters  themselves? 

Answer.  The  press  and  the  news  media 
create  the  image.  If  It's  going  to  be  changed, 
you're  going  to  have  to  help  change  it.  We 
could  shout  from  now  till  doomsday,  unless 
there's  some  communication.  That  has  been 
the  weakness  of  the  Republican  Party— the 
communication  of  the  real  stuff  to  the  people. 

Question.  Is  that  Improving? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  is  Improving.  There's  a 
better  press;  there's  a  better  understanding, 
I  think  there  is  a  better  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  public  toward  the  party.  Now  you  are 
beginning  to  see  a  few  signs  without  having 
to  put  too  much  effort  into  it.  They  had  an 
election  in  Berwyn  the  other  day,  just  outside 
Chicago.  Elected  a  Republican  mayor  and  a 
majority  of  the  city  council.  That  was  quite 
an  achievement. 

CAN  GOP  COMPETE? 

Question.  On  the  national  scene,  Senator, 
how  are  you  going  to  compete  with  the  Great 
Society  that  offers  everybody  everything  ana 
really  offers  to  the  Americans  a  millennium. 

Answer.  Oh,  there  are  a  number  of  factors. 
First,  I  don't  know  if  you  accept  the  thesi^ 
"Parties  do  not  defeat  each  other.  P^"'^ 
defeat  themselves."    They  offend  the  public 
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Question.  Do  you  feel  the  Republicans  of- 
fended the  public  in  1964? 

Answer.  No,  they  frightened  them — which 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  I've  said  over  and 
over  again  that  I  haven't  seen  an  analysis  of 
the  1964  election  with  which  I  could  agree. 
I  talked  with  people  and  I  thought  I  saw 
pretty  well  that  you  had  a  fear  complex  op- 
erating. George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said 
that  fear  is  the  only  universal  passion  and 
it's  true. 

Now,  the  minute  that  crack  came  about 
social  security,  what  happened?  "Why,  he's 
going  to  take  away  our  social  security."  It 
went  like  wildfire.     They  were  afraid. 

He  made  that  crack  about  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Barry  Goldwater  knows 
about  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  could  never 
sell  TVA  to  private  interests.  You  couldn't 
get  beyond  the  Senate  door  with  that.  But 
it  frightened  them  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Then  there  came  that  trigger-happy  state- 
ment whiOi  was  embellished.  The  next  con- 
clusion was,  "He'll  get  us  into  war." 

I  think  that  Barry  had  his  own  answer  at 
the  Gridiron  Club  when  he  said,  "You  all 
know  me,  I'm  that  trigger-happy  SOB,  Barry 
Goldwater."  They  laughed  like  hell.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  think  what's  going  on 
in  Vietnam. 

Trigger-happy,  more  marines,  more  ma- 
rines. When  that  statement  was  pinned  on 
him,  we  had  less  than  20,000  out  there. 
There  are  32,500  now,  and  more  are  going  in. 
That's  this  trigger-happy  guy. 

But  when  they  had  Barry  on  the  defensive, 
he  couldn't  attack.  He  was  so  busy  defend- 
ing himself  on  these  various  charges  that 
we  never  did  get  to  put  our  story  across  and 
I  thought  we  had  a  good  story. 

Why  should  his  vote  on  civil  rights  ob- 
sciu'e  the  fact  that  I  got  all  except  six  Re- 
publicans to  vote  for  the  bill?  That  was  the 
party  image,  not  Barry  Goldwater.  But  did  it 
get  to  the  country?    No. 

DIXIE    REPUBLICANS 

Question.  Are  you  going  to  get  a  Repub- 
lican resurgence  In  the  South? 

Answer.  It's  hard  to  tell.  It  will  develop 
slowly,  I  think.  There  could  be  a  resurgence. 
Now  we've  got  those  five  young  Republican 
Congressmen  from  the  South.  But  did  you 
notice  the  Gallup  poll  this  morning  with  re- 
spect to  voting  rights?  That  in  the  South 
49  percent  favor  legislation.  Well,  it  almost 
knocked  my  hat  off  when  I  saw  that  figure. 

When  (Southern  Republicans)  come  in 
here  to  see  me  I  say,  "Have  a  real  confronta- 
tion with  them.  Go  down  there  and  speak 
your  piece.  And  fortify  what  you  have  to  say 
with  lopic  and  stand  up  and  take  it  on  the 
chin.  'They'll  admire  you  for  it.  Don't  duck 
the  issue." 

Question.  Senator,  are  there  any  one  or 
two  things  that  you  would  particularly  like 
to  get  done  still  that  you  haven't  done  in 
your  career? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  Shall  I  make  up  a 
must  list  for  ycu?  You  know  I  sometimes 
think  in  an  obverse  direction.  By  that  I 
mean  this:  There's  a  quotation  that  sticks 
in  my  mind:  "There  are  occasions  when 
there  must  be  a  negative  brake  on  progress." 
And  by  that  I  mean  that  we  are  moving  for- 
ward so  fast,  and  so  far  at  one  time,  that 
there  is  danger  unless  we  set  the  signals  and 
try  to  halt  it  a  little  bit — not  destroy  it — 
but  slow  it  down. 

I  have  tried  to  make  that  part  of  my  func- 
tion. Because  as  Edward  Gibbons  said  in  his 
great  history,  "Progress  is  made,  not  by  what 
goes  on  the  statute  books  but  more  often 
^y  what  comes  off."  So  I've  tried  to  think 
of  that  in  terms  of  a  weapon  in  the  interest 
of  the  country. 

So  everybody  wants  to  get  stuff  on  books. 
They  want  to  have  their  tag  on  it.  Well,  it's 
all  well  and  good.  There's  some  things  I 
think  perhaps  ought  to  get  off  the  books. 
Maybe  my   ultimate   epitaph   will   be:    "He 


tried  to  help  his  country  by  trying  to  keep  it 
from  making  mistakes." 

SENATOR'S    AILMENTS 

Question.  A  lot  of  people  here  in  Wash- 
ington have  been  worried  about  your  health 
and  about  you.  A  lot  of  things  have  been 
written  about  that.  If  they  had  been  true, 
you  would  have  been  carried  out  at  least 
2  weeks  ago. 

Answer.  If  It  would  have  been  true,  I 
would  have  been  carried  out  2  years  ago. 

Question.  Well,  now  I  know  I  tried  to 
make  a  compilation  of  all  your  health  prob- 
lems and  maladies,  and  I  think  I  ended  up 
with  nine.  I  thought  it  would  be  easier  to 
list  the  things  you  didnt  have. 

Answer.   Yeah.     You're   probably   correct. 

Question.  First  of  all,  you  look  pretty  well 
right  now  compared  to  how  you  looked  when 
you  got  out  of  the  hospital.  You  must  feel 
better.     Do  you? 

Ansv;er.  Yes.  I  said,  I  thought  that  ac- 
cording to  the  report  I  had  everything  ex- 
cept floating  kidney  and  housemaid's  knee. 
But  I  feel  quite  good.  I  do  have  this  frac- 
ture and  I  got  20  pounds  of  steel  in  that 
damn  girdle  I  wear  and  I'll  have  to  wear  It 
another  4  or  5  months  because  there  is  no 
medication  for  a  fracture.  It  has  to  calcify 
and  close  and  it  Just  takes  so  long. 

Question.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the 
doctor  told  you  you  had  to  quit  smoking? 

Answer.  Oh,  God.  He  must  have  told  me 
50  years  ago. 

Question.  Anybody  recently?  I  noticed 
you  smoked  several  cigarettes  while  we  were 
here. 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  They  tell  me  all  the 
time  to  quit. 

Question.  What  is  your  attitude  toward 
It? 

Answer.  Oh,  I'm  getting  around  to  it. 


REV.  DAVID  PREUS  PROTESTS  REEB 
MURDER  IN   ALABAMA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
a  month  ago  I  rose  to  address  the  Senate 
with  consternation  and  dismay  over  the 
news  of  the  brutal  beating  of  600  pray- 
ing civil  rights  marchers  in  Selma,  Ala. 
I  said  then  that  the  only  question  facing 
us  in  Congress  is  what  we  and  the  de- 
cent and  honorable  people  who  know 
better  will  do.  I  was  heartened  there- 
after by  the  vocal  and  public  support  for 
correction  of  the  ills  that  the  Selma  situ- 
ation so  well  illustrated.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  moving  eulogy  for 
James  Reeb,  delivered  by  Pastor  David 
Preus,  of  the  University  Lutheran 
Church  of  Hope,  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  Americans  to 
carry  the  torch  of  human  dignity,  of  hu- 
man freedom,  and  of  justice.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Pastor  Preus' 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eulogy  for  James  Reeb— CrviL  Rights  R.aixy 
ON  Capitol  Steps,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  March 
13,  1965 

(By  David  W.  Preus,  pastor) 
James  Reeb  was  beaten  with  a  long,  ugly 
club  by  a  man  who  had  never  seen  him. 
He  was  beaten,  not  because  he  was  known 
and  disliked.  He  was  beaten  for  his  con- 
victions. That  club  was  aimed  at  every 
man  who  shares  those  convictions  and  so 
lives.  That  is  why  we  feel  inside  ourselves 
that  the  bell  tolls  not  Just  for  James  Reeb, 
but  for  all  of  us. 


The  beating  and  death  of  James  Reeb 
shows  forth  the  terrible  fruits  of  hate — irra- 
tional, unseeing  hate. 

The  beating  and  death  of  James  Reeb 
bares  the  terrible  fruits  of  injustice — ^prac- 
ticed, defended,  held  up  for  praise. 

The  beating  and  death  of  James  Reeb  de- 
clares the  terrible  fruits  that  accrue  when 
good  men  keep  quiet,  doing  nothing,  letting 
evil  reign  by  default. 

James  Reeb  Joins  a  growing  list  of  martyrs 
who  have  fallen  in  this  present  battle  for 
Justice.  Just  a  week  ago  it  was  Jimmie  Lee 
Jackson,  shot  down  while  he  sought  to  regis- 
ter to  vote.  Not  long  ago  it  was  Medgar 
Evers,  and  the  three  civil  rights  workers,  and 
others.  There  were  the  innocents — not  ven- 
turing into  troubled  areas,  gathered  at 
church  to  learn  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — four 
little  girls  dead,  five  blinded. 

As  James  Reeb  lay  on  his  deathbed  an 
associate  said  of  him,  "He  has  a  healing 
personality,  but  his  convictions  are  like 
iron."  That  is  a  great  statement  to  make 
about  a  man.  The  record  seems  to  bear  them 
out. 

James  Reeb  had  a  healing  personality  be- 
cause he  cared  about  people.  The  head 
counselor  at  St.  Olaf  College,  under  whom 
James  Reeb  served,  said  of  him,  "Jim  was  the 
best  counselor  we  had,  because  he  had  the 
deepest  concern  for  the  people  around  him." 
How  else  do  you  explain  a  man  and  his  wife, 
born  to  privilege,  taking  their  four  children 
and  living  and  working  in  a  hive  of  under- 
prlvllege.  He  moved  Into  a  store  front  office 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends 
Society  to  Join  an  impoverished  people  in 
their  battle  for  good  life  in  a  depressed,  dis- 
couraged, downtrodden  urban  neighborhood. 
Of  him  It  was  simply  said.  "He  was  good  for 
people."  That  was  the  reason  for  going  to 
Selma — to  be  good  for  others.  That  is  what 
a  healing  personality  is,  a  person  who  has 
learned  how  to  care  about  people,  to  be  good 
for  others. 

James  Reeb  was  an  unassuming  man  but 
he  carried  his  convictions  like  a  royal  torch- 
bearer.  He  carried  his  convictions  in  his  life 
and  acts. 

James  Reeb  carried  the  torch  of  hximan 
dignity.  He  believed  there  was  one  race,  the 
human  race.  He  believed  that  participation 
in  that  htiman  race  in  this  United  States 
meant  equal  value  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
equal  rights  before  the  laws  of  the  land. 
He  believed  that  no  man  could  be  diminished 
without  diminishing  us  all.  Becatise  he  so 
believed  he  went  to  Selma  to  stand  with 
those  being  beaten  by  men  sworn  to  protect 
them.  His  life,  his  death,  stands  as  testi- 
mony to  the  dignity  of  man.  the  equality 
of  man  before  God  and  the  law.  He  has 
passed  the  torch  on  to  you. 

James  Reeb  carried  the  torch  of  human 
freedom.  He  knew  that  freedom  cannot  be 
had  for  some  and  not  for  others.  He  Iden- 
tified himself  with  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. He  sought  freedom  for  the  Negro 
forcibly  kept  from  the  Alabama  polling 
booth.  He  sought  freedom  for  the  impover- 
ished of  Boston,  Mass.,  caught  in  the  terrible 
circle  of  bondage  that  the  poor  know  so 
intimately.  He  sought  freedom  for  white 
Americans  too.  The  white  Americans  who 
are  locked  in  a  bondage  of  fear  and  hate 
that  turns  life  to  hatred  and  brutality.  How 
can  one  speak  of  freedom  for  a  man  who 
looks  at  another  man  and  sees  not  a  feUow 
human,  but  a  boogeyman.  a  caricature  of  a 
creature  that  does  not  exist  except  in  the 
crazed  imagination  of  people  who  have  heard 
lies  all  their  lives.  He  carried  the  torch  of 
freedom,  and  he  passed  it  on  to  you. 

James  Reeb  carried  the  torch  of  Justice. 
He  knew  there  was  no  dignity  for  man.  no 
lasting  freedom,  except  where  justice  was 
assiu-ed  every  man.  The  right  to  vote,  to 
assemble  peaceably,  to  move  and  live  and 
work.  Justice  meant  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,    equality    of    Job    opportunity. 
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equality  of  housing  opportunity,  equality  in 
public  accommodations,  equality  legislatively 
secured  and  enforced  by  a  law  abiding  pop- 
ulace. He  carried  the  torch  of  Jiostice  and 
he  passed  it  on  to  you. 

Memorials  will  rise  in  different  places  to 
remind  us  of  James  Reeb.  One  memorial 
he  would  have  sought — the  living  memorial 
of  men  and  women  and  children  carrying 
the  torch  he  passed,  healing  personalities 
with  convictions  like  iron. 


TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION— RESOLUTION  OF 
THE  MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  memori- 
alizins  the  U.S.  Congress  to  provide  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance  for 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  2 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  soil  and  water 
conservation 

Whereas  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  economy  In  Minnesota;  and 

Whereas  10  million  acres  of  cropland  In 
Minnesota  has  been  damaged  by  the  loss  of 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  top- 
soil  through  soil  erosion;  and 

Whereas  many  thousands  of  landowners 
are  clearly  showing  by  individual  and  com- 
jmanity  action  that  these  losses  can  be  great- 
ly reduced  through  proper  land  use  and  the 
application  of  needed  soU  and  water  con- 
servation practices;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  further  demonstrated 
that  the  application  of  these  soli  and  water 
conservation  practices  require  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  insure  widespread  re- 
sults; and 

Whereas  any  curtailment  in  the  availability 
of  such  technical  and  financial  assistance 
from  Federal  sources  would  cause  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  State  and  Nation's  soli 
and  water  conservation  work:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  That  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  sufficient  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  soil  EOid  water  conservation 
measures  to  continue  to  be  made  available  to 
landowners;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  Minnesota 
Senator  and  Congressman  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

L.  L.  DuxBURY,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A.  M.  Ketth, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  April  9,  1965. 

Karl  F.  Rolvaac, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


TAXATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  COR- 
PORATIONS —  RESOLUTION  OF 
THE  MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  memorial- 
izing the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  Senate  bill 
177,  House  bill  697,  or  House  bill  4969. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolxition    1 
Resolution   memorializing   the    Congress    of 

the  United  States  to  adopt  S.  177,  H.R.  697, 

or  H.R.  4969 

Whereas  self-employed  individuals  have 
for  more  than  20  years  been  discriminated 
against  under  Federal  tax  law  because  they 
could  not  adopt  retirement  plans  covering 
themselves  unless  they  Incorporated  or 
formed  associations  taxable  as  corporations; 
and 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
November  1960  issued  the  so-called  Klntner 
regulations  wliich  laid  down  guidelines  to  be 
used  in  determining  whether  or  not  groups 
of  self-employed  individuals  would  be  eligible 
to  be  taxed  as  corporations;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  In  reliance  on  the  guidelines  con- 
tained in  the  Kintner  regulations  and  in 
order  to  remove  the  discrimination  against 
professional  persons  under  Federal  tax  law, 
passed  in  1961  a  Professional  Corporation 
Act  relating  to  physicians  and  In  1963  a  Pro- 
fessional Corporation  Act  relating  to  at- 
torneys; and 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
February  3,  19G5,  issued  amendments  to  the 
Kintner  regulations  which  would  deny  to 
physicians  and  attorneys  organized  under  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Minnesota  Professional 
Corporation  Acts  and  acts  of  other  States 
similar  thereto  the  right  to  be  taxed  as  a 
corporation  under  Federal  tax  law  and  thus 
nullify  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  into 
the  89th  Congress  S.  177,  H.R.  697.  and  H.R. 
4969  which  would  amend  the  definition  of 
corporation  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
make  clear  that  professional  corporations  are 
included  therein  and  would  as  a  result  re- 
quire the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  recog- 
nize corporations  formed  under  either  of  the 
Minnesota  Professional  Corporation  Acts  and 
acts  of  other  States  similar  thereto  as  cor- 
porations for  the  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code:  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  enact  S.  177,  H.R. 
697,  or  H.R.  4969;  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  to 
Senators  McCarthy  and  Mondale,  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

A.  M.  Keith, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
L.  L.  DuxBURY,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Approved  April  1,  1965. 

Karl  P.  Rolvaag, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE  OPER- 
ATING FUNDS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
privileged  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  opposing 
the  reduction  in  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice operating  funds,  as  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  join  with  them  in  supporting  the  In- 
crease in  appropriations,  proposed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
local  soil  conservation  districts  to  pro- 
vide an  accelerated  program  of  assist- 


ance to  the  caretakers  of  our  most  valu- 
able heritage,  the  land. 

In  30  years  of  diligent  and  dedicated 
effort,  the  Soil  Consen'ation  Service  and 
the  soil  conservation  districts  have  as- 
sisted thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
from  coast  to  coast  in  bringing  sound 
conservation  practices  to  the  land.  This 
great  experiment  in  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  soil  and 
water  resources  is  a  monument  to  the 
concept  of  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tion. More  than  93  percent  of  all  lands 
in  farms  and  ranches  are  now  in  local, 
self-governed  districts.  But  all  land  is 
not  under  conservation  plans.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  done.  As  the  committee 
is  well  aware,  the  job  of  conservation  is 
never  done. 

In  Minnesota,  96  percent  of  the  farms 
are  in  organized  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. The  almost  46,800  cooperators 
farm  6  million  acres  of  land  covered  by 
basic  soil  conservation  plans. 

Twenty  watershed  projects  have  been 
authorized  for  planning  assistance,  but 
174  watersheds  in  the  State  have  been 
found  to  need  this  assistance.  Nor  is  this 
situation  unique  to  Miimesota.  A  back- 
log of  needed  conservation  action  exists 
across  the  Nation,  not  alone  in  small 
watershed  planning  and  development, 
but  significantly  in  providing  technical 
assistance  to  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  their  work  with  cooperators  en 
the  land — the  very  area  of  Federal-local 
cooperation  where  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  cut  deeply  into  SCS  fimds. 

Surely,  we  are  not  going  to  progress 
in  applying  sound  conservation  measures 
by  shortchanging  this  vital  program. 
Rejection  of  the  Budget  Bureau's  re- 
volving fund  proposal  is  not  enough. 
Needed  also  is  bipartisan  congressional 
support  of  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts  that  the  Congress  increase 
the  SCS  appropriations  over  the  Budget 
Bureau  estimates  to  assure  adequate 
technical  assistance  to  soil  conservation 
districts,  an  acceleration  of  small  water- 
shed planning  construction,  and  addi- 
tional help  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
waiting  for  assistance  under  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program. 

Approval  of  these  increases  over  the 
budget  estimates  would  testify  to  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  continuing  and  increased  im- 
portance of  soil  and  water  conservation 
in  the  Nation. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
lived  through  the  bleak,  destructive  times 
of  dust  storms,  flash  floods,  gullied  land- 
scapes and  barren  farms  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  are  aware  of  the  striking 
contrast  to  this  scene  today. 

Since  those  dark  days  of  the  thirties 
great  wonders  have  been  worked  in  re- 
storing fertility  to  the  soil  and  in  the 
protection  of  the  Nation's  land  and 
streams.  The  battle  is  a  continuing 
one — and  that  is  why  we  must  not  falter 
now  in  a  struggle  that  has  carried  us 
far  along  the  road  to  a  better,  more  pros- 
perous rural  America,  and  that  has  as- 
sured a  sounder  fotmdation  for  our 
urban  developments. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  will  stand  opposed  to 
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the  revolving  fund  plan  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  that  would  seriously  in- 
hibit soil  and  water  conservation  in  this 
countiy,  and  that  the  Congress  will  give 
strong  approval  to  those  increases  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  budget  which 
will  permit  acceleration  of  existing  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  an  expla- 
nation of  the  1966  appropriation  pro- 
posed for  conservation  operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Explanation  of  the  1966  Appropriation  Pro- 
posed FOR  Conservation  Operations 

The  budget  allowance  for  1966  under  the 
conservation  operations  appropriation  Item 
provides  for  an  eventual  reduction  of  $20,- 
130,000  from  the  1965  base  of  $104,233,000. 
It  is  specified  that  $20  million  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  In  the  activity  of  assisting 
soil  conservation  districts  and  cooperating 
landowners  and  operators  In  applying  con- 
servation practices.  The  Impact  of  the  re- 
duction is  proposed  to  be  offset  by  charging 
program  cooperators  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  technical  service  furnished  to  them. 

To  implement  this  plan  on  a  practical  op- 
erating basis  will  require  setting  up  a  public 
enterprise  revolving  fund  for  deposit  of  col- 
lections received  from  program  cooperators 
for  services  rendered.  This  requires  special 
legislation.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  revolving 
fund  and  also  to  provide  for  payment  Into 
the  fund  of  the  SCS  contribution  from  the 
conservation  operations  appropriation  to 
the  financing  of  practice  application  assist- 
ance is  being  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  meantime,  the  budget  will 
request  an  appropriation  of  the  full  $104,- 
103,000  for  conservation  operations  for  1966. 
As  soon  as  the  revolving  fund  is  authorized 
and  in  operation  and  sufficient  collections 
from  program  cooperators  have  been  depos- 
ited in  it  to  fund  part  of  the  cost  of  technical 
practice  application  assistance,  supplemental 
appropriation  legislation  will  be  sought  to 
rescind  up  to  $20  million  of  the  1966  ap- 
propriation. 

The  SCS  has  formal  and  long-standing  co- 
operative working  relationships  with  the  In- 
dividual soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  the 
intention  of  tlie  SCS  to  look  to  these  dis- 
tricts, rather  than  individual  farmers  and 
ranchers,  to  raise  the  funds  annually  that 
are  to  be  paid  into  the  revolving  fund  as  the 
local  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  prac- 
tice application  assistance.  Under  the  pro- 
posed joint  financing  system  technical  prac- 
tice application  assistance  to  a  district  would 
have  to  be  limited  each  year  to  that  which 
the  sum  of  its  contribution  plus  its  allocable 
share  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  re- 
volving fund  would  finance.  To  the  extent 
non-Federal  contributions  fall  to  reach  the 
planned  total  of  S20  million  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  SCS  to  reduce  proportionately 
Its  technical  staff  providing  practice  appli- 
cation assistance  to  districts.  This  amount 
currently  pays  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
over  3.000  man-years  of  full-time  technical 
employees  and  temporary  local  aids. 

Some  of  the  possible  methods  by  which 
districts  could  raise  their  share  of  funds  re- 
quired to  finance  practice  application  as- 
sistance are  as  follows : 

1-  State  appropriations  to  soil  conservation 
districts, 

2-  Appropriations  from  local  subdivisions 
of  State  government, 

3.  Assessments,  contributions  from,  or 
Charges  to  district  cooperators  in  soil  con- 
servation work  and  to  groups  of  landowners 
or  operators,      ^ 


4.  Contributions  from  commercial  con- 
cerns and  others, 

5.  Taxation  by  soil  conservation  districts. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  protest  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
level  of  Federal  support  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1965  does 
not  include  any  funds  for  technical 
assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts. 
Heretofore  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
received  $20  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  pro- 
posed that  the  $20  million  deficit  be 
made  up  by  establishing  a  revolving  fund 
to  be  replenished  from  local  soil  con- 
servation district  contributions.  In 
other  words,  local  districts  will  now  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  costs  for  tech- 
nical assistance  that  their  members  re- 
ceive from  their  soil  conservation  agent. 
Tlie  local  districts  will  have  to  raise  this 
money  either  by  receiving  contributions 
from  the  State  or  a  county,  by  assessing 
user  charges  on  those  who  receive  as- 
sistance or  by  levying  taxes  on  their 
members. 

I  feel  this  policy  is  shortsighted. 

This  reduction  will  seriously  injure  the 
conservation  programs  of  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts.  A  great 
many  districts  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  the 
revolving  fund.  These,  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, will  suffer  a  reduction,  or  a  denial, 
of  technical  assistance  to  their  conserva- 
tion programs.  But  these  are  precisely 
the  districts  which  need  this  assistance 
the  most. 

One  chairman  of  a  conservation  dis- 
trict in  my  own  State  of  Maryland  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  change 
would  discriminate  against  the  poor 
farmer.  Another  has  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  program  would  be  shifted  "from 
dirt  farmers  to  wealthy  fanners  and 
nonfarmer  landowners."  Such  a  pro- 
gram seems  to  conflict  rather  shari^ly 
with  our  aim  to  build  a  Great  Society. 

In  Maryland  the  proposed  elimination 
of  technical  assistance  could  reduce  the 
operations  of  the  conservation  districts 
as  much  as  75  percent.  A  like  reduction 
in  conservation  projects  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  will  result  in  losses  to  our 
natural  resources  which  will  more  than 
overbalance  any  purported  saving. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  proposed  reduction  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  adversely  af- 
fects not  only  om*  farmers,  but  our  city 
dwellers  as  well.  Water  is  the  life  blood 
of  our  cities.  Without  fresh  water, 
flowing  through  their  mains,  they  would 
shrivel  and  die  like  a  flower.  The  tech- 
nical assistance  program  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  vital  to  main- 
taining and  improving  our  watersheds. 

At  present,  we  as  a  nation  require  350 
billion  gallons  of  water  per  day.  By 
1980  we  will  require  600  billion,  for  our 
farms  and  our  factories  and  our  resi- 
dences. In  15  years  we  will  need  almost 
double  the  amount  of  w-ater  that  we 
need  today.  By  the  end  of  this  century 
our  requirement  of  agricultural  products 
will  more  than  double,  and  our  need  for 
recreation  areas  will  triple. 

Obviously,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
urbanite  and  the  suburbanite  to  unite 


with  the  farmer,  in  cooperative  pro- 
grams to  preserve  our  soil  and  water 
resources. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  received  during  adjourn- 
ment, which  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Sherman  J.  Malsel,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  United 
Nations  be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
United  Nations  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INFORMATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information  be  consid- 
ered and  confu-med  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  the 
Ad\isory  Commission  on  Information  are 
confirmed  en  bloc. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  150,  S.  905,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  calendar  be  considered  in  se- 
quence. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  EMPLOY  ALIENS 
IN  A  SCIENTIFIC  OR  TECHNICAL 
CAPACITY 

The  bill  (S.  905)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a 
scientific  or  technical  capacity  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to  ade- 
quate security  investigations  and  such  other 
Investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  and  subject  further  to  a  prior 
determination  by  him  that  no  qualified 
United  States  citizen  is  available  for  the  par- 
ticular position  involved,  is  authorized  to 
employ  and  compensate  aliens  in  a  scienri 
tific  or  technical  capacity  at  authorized  rates 
of  compensation  without  regard  to  statutory 
provisions  prohibiting  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  aliens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  163),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  905  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity  without  regard  to  stat- 
utory provisions  prohibiting  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  aliens.  The  measure  was  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  who 
submitted  along  with  the  request  a  detailed 
statement  of  purpose  and  need.  This  state- 
ment Included  the  following  excerpts: 

"Such  employment  would  be  subject  to 
adequate  security  Investigations  and  to  a 
prior  determination  that  no  qualified  U.S. 
citizen  is  available  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion involved. 

"The  need  to  utilize  the  services  of  these 
talented  foreigners  is  due  in  part  to  the 
general  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers 
in  this  coimtry.  More  significant,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Department's 


technical  programs  are  outside  the  popular 
or  currently  fashionable  areas  of  modern 
science,  and,  therefore,  are  not  particularly 
attractive  to  American  students  and  scien- 
tists. In  many  such  fields,  the  supply  of 
talent  is  much  more  plentiful  abroad." 

Legislation  similar  to  S.  905  has  been 
enacted  giving  various  agencies  authority  to 
employ  aliens  of  special  classes  or  for  specific 
purposes  without  regard  to  statutory  pro- 
hibitions. 


AMENDMENT  TO  RIVER  AND  HAR- 
BOR ACT  OP  1948— PERMANENT 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSES  OF  NAVIGA- 
TION 

Tlae  bill  (S.  1501)  amending  section 
107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1948, 
i-clating  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  Permanent  International  Com- 
mission of  the  Congresses  of  Navigation 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
for  a.  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pp.s.sed,  as  follov.'s: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uiiilcd  States  of 
America  in  Co^igress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June 
30,  1948  (62  Stat.  1174),  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "$5,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "510,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  164),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  avail- 
able to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Permanent  International  Com- 
mission of  the  Congresses  of  Navigation,  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  This  increase  is  necessary 
to  meet  rising  costs. 

The  association,  commonly  called  "PIANC," 
is  an  international  association  of  engineers, 
scientists,  and  others  interested  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  inland  and  maritime  naviga- 
tion. An  international  commission  governs 
the  association  and  holds  annual  meetings 
usually  in  Brussels.  Navigation  Congresses 
are  held  every  4  years  in  a  member  country 
selected  by  this  commission  from  invitations 
tendered  at  the  annual  meeting  3  years  prior 
to  the  Congress. 

The  association  was  organized  In  its  pres- 
ent form  in  1902  and  the  United  States  be- 
came a  member  ration  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28,  1902.  An  annual  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  in  support  of  PIANC  is 
made  from  which  $1,500  is  paid  directly  to  the 
'  iiternational  association  and  the  remainder 
finances  attendance  of  official  U.S.  delegates 
to  the  annual  meetings  and  to  Congresses. 
In  addition  to  the  United  States,  51  mem- 
ber nations  and  international  organizations 
support  the  association  through  annual 
subsidies. 

The  American  section  of  PIANC  is  governed 
by  a  national  commission,  the  members  of 
which  are  selected  and  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Conferences,  Department  of 
State.  The  Director  of  Civil  Works  and  the 
resident  member.  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  are  ex  officio  chairman 
and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  national 
commission. 

The  objective  of  the  association  is  accom- 
plished by  holding  International  Navigation 


Congresses;  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congresses,  a  quarterly  bulletin,  an  illus- 
trated  technical  river  and  harbor  dictionary 
in  six  languages,  and  other  papers  and  docu- 
ments;  and  acting  as  an  international  bxireau 
of  information  on  problems  connected  uith 
the  improvement  of  waterways.  The  Con- 
gresses are  held  as  nearly  as  possible  every  4 
years.  The  20th  Congress  was  held  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  1961.  The  21st  quadrennial 
Congress  will  be  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
June  27  through  July  3,  1965. 


CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORITY  FOR 
FACILITIES  AT  GUAM  AND  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  bill  (S.  S56)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  better  facilities 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Customs  and 
Immigration  laws,"  to  extend  construc- 
tion authority  for  facilities  at  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States 
(76  Stat.  87;  19  U.S.C.  68)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  26,  1930,  as  amended  (76  Stat.  87; 
19  U.S.C.  68),  is  further  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting after  the  comma  following  the  word 
"available"  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
the  phrase  "and  for  similar  purposes  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,",  and 
(2)  by  inserting  after  the  comma  following 
the  word  "expend",  the  phrase  "and  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  in  Guam  the  Attorney  General 
is  hereby  authorized  to  expend,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  165) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  bill  would  extend  the  atithority  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
officers  and  their  families  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  Customs 
Service  on  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
is  presently  allowed  along  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders.  Projects  must  be  submit- 
ted in  prospectus  form  to  both  Committees 
on  Public  Works  for  authorization,  and  no 
project  can  exceed  a  cost  of  $100,000,  includ- 
ing site.  Funds  for  these  projects  would 
come  out  of  the  appropriations  of  the  two 
agencies  concerned. 

The  existing  construction  authorization  of 
the  Customs  and  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  is  limited  to  areas  along  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders.  The  proposal 
would  extend  this  authority  to  include  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
areas  which  present  grave  housing  problems 
for  personnel  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service. 

Rotation  of  career  officers  to  oversea  offices 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  executive  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Such  assignments  nor- 
mally are  for  2  or  3  years.  At  present,  a  staff 
of  three  officers  is  required  at  Guam  and  two 
officers  are  required  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
has  been  repeatedly  faced  with  serious  hous- 
ing problems  encountered  by  Its  ofiBcers  as- 
signed to  these  locations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 
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EDGERTON,    WYO.,    BONDS    ITSELF 
TO  OBTAIN  WATER        — 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  creation  in  1924,  the  email  community 
of  Edgerton,  in  Wyoming's  oil-rich  Na- 
trona County,  has  been  denied  what  vir- 
tually every  other  community  in  the  Na- 
tion takes  for  granted— an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water.  The  city's  mayor 
since  1940,  Alfred  Miller,  has  referred 
caustically  to  the  city's  "municipal  water 
system" — water  hauled  from  a  well  3 
miles  outside  of  town,  for  from  50  cents 
to  $1  a  barrel — which  jacked  up  the  per 
capita  price  of  water  in  Edgerton  to 
about  $30  a  month. 

I  have  met  several  times  with  Mayor 
Miller  and  his  municipal  advisers,  in  an 
effort  to  construct  a  formula  under 
which  the  township  could  get  Federal 
assistance  in  developing  an  adequate 
water  system.  Paradoxically,  due  to 
Edgerton's  stable  employment  rate — 
nearly  everyone  in  town  works — the  town 
could  not  qualify  for  relief  as  a  depressed 
area,  even  though  her  citizens,  the  most 
highly  taxed  in  Wyoming,  could  not  af- 
ford the  high  cost  of  a  water  system. 

After  turning  to  governments  at  vari- 
ous levels,  the  people  of  Edgerton,  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  147  to  4,  last  week 
voted  a  $190,000  bond  issue,  so  that  the 
crystal  liquid  of  life  could  flow  into  their 
town. 

When  government  failed,  private  ini- 
tiative responded,  as  it  always  has  in 
America.  The  people  of  Edgerton  will- 
ingly and  overwhelmingly  placed  them- 
selves under  onerous  indebtedness, 
rather  than  leave  the  community  into 
which  they  had  sunk  their  roots. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  story  of 
Edgerton  and  its  water  problems,  written 
by  Ward  Marchant,  and  published  in  the 
April  19  issue  of  the  National  Observer, 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Apr.  19,  1965] 

Oil  Forgotten    by    Town    That's   Finally 

Getting  Its  Water  System 

Edgerton,  Wyo. — You  wouldn't  think  a 
town  could  get  so  excited  over  something 
nearly  every  town  or  city  in  the  United 
States  takes  for  granted.  But  the  350  or  so 
residents  of  Edgerton,  Wyo.,  were  jubilant 
last  week  when  a  bond  issue  to  build  a  $190,- 
000  water  system  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  although  the  town's  taxes 
are  already  among  the  highest  in  the  State. 

Nearly  every  eligible  voter  in  the  commu- 
nity cast  a  ballot.  The  result  turned  out 
147  in  favor,  4  against.  These  residents  ol 
Edgerton,  located  in  the  windswept  central 
Wyoming  plains,  have  waited  41  years  for 
their  first  water  system.  Around  Edgerton, 
the  sight  of  a  new  oil  well  coming  in  Is  old 
hat,  but  water — well,  that's  different. 

The  community,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  oil-rich  northeastern  corner  of  Natrona 
County,  has  been  plagued  with  a  water  prob- 
lem since  it  was  established  in  1924.  The 
closest  body  of  water  is  the  North  Platte 
River  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  at- 
tempts to  drill  for  water  wells  in  the  town — 
or  anywhere  around — were  fruitless. 

Every  time  a  well  was  drilled  In  the  area 
It  brought  in  oil,  or  hot  mineral  water  so 
charged  it  is  completely  unfit  for  any  kind 
of  life — animal  or  vegetable. 


People  driving  through  the  town,  about 
40  miles  north  of  Casper,  get  the  Impression 
it's  Inhabited  by  poor  folk,  which  isn't  true. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Edgerton  boasts  one  of 
the  highest  employment  rates  in  Wyoming — 
mostly  people  working  in  the  oilfields,  asso- 
ciated with  oil  production,  or  businessmen. 
But  the  impression  of  poverty  in  the  town 
can  be  attributed  to  one  thing:  There  Is 
hardly  a  patch  of  grass  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity. 

Water  costs  between  50  cents  and  $1  a 
barrel  hauled  in  from  a  water  well  3  miles 
outside  the  town  (Mayor  Alfred  Miller 
laughingly  calls  it  the  municipal  water  sys- 
tem ) ,  and  in  a  dry  .summer  it  costs  the  one 
man  in  town  who  has  a  grassed  yard  around 
$150  a  month  Just  to  keep  the  lawn  alive. 
High  employment  rate  or  not,  most  people 
Just  can't  afford  this  kind  of  luxury.  For 
the  people  who  use  water  Just  for  drinking 
and  bathing,  the  bill  will  run  as  much  as  $30 
a  month. 

Edgerton  had  a  population  of  1,500  shortly 
after  it  was  established  in  the  Salt  Creek 
field  oil  boom  back  in  the  twenties.  But  In 
the  past  20  years,  progress — and  the  lack  of 
v/ater  in  the  town — moved  the  bulk  of  the 
people  south  to  Casper. 

Mayor  Miller  and  the  town  council  have 
been  trying  desperately  to  get  a  Federal 
grant  to  help  finance  a  new  water  system, 
but  since  everybody  works  in  Edgerton,  the 
town  couldn't  be  classified  as  a  depressed 
area.  So,  Mr.  Miller  and  the  council,  with 
help  from  Pan  American  Oil  geologists, 
hunted  around  the  hills  and  successfully 
drilled  three  water  wells  a  few  miles  east  of 
town.  The  water  has  been  accepted  as  suit- 
able for  domestic  consumption  by  the  State 
board  of  health  and  with  the  new  water  sys- 
tem, there  will  be  no  more  need  for  hauling 
it  in  barrels. 

Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  longest  term  mayors 
in  the  State — he's  held  the  office  continu- 
ously since  1940 — has  high  hopes  that  the 
exodous  from  Edgerton  will  stop  now  that 
the  town  will  get  fresh  water,  and  the  price 
of  it  will  drop.  It  could  be.  A  lot  of  the 
townspeople  are  starting  to  buy  gardening 
tools. 

Ward  Marchant. 


COMBATING  OBSCENE  BOOKS  AND 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  sale 
of  pornographic  materials  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase;  and  the  concern  of  de- 
cent Americans  over  this  problem  ap- 
pears to  be  deepening.  There  is  much 
evidence  to  show  that  part  of  the  moral 
decay  in  our  Nation  can  be  traced  direct- 
ly to  the  publication  of  filth,  aimed  at 
the  teenage  citizens  of  our  country. 

The  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Argus-Leader 
recently  editorialized  on  this  subject.  It 
called  the  distribution  of  obscene  liter- 
ature "a  pestilent  problem,"  and  de- 
scribed these  materials  as  "deplorably 
putrid."  I  can  think  of  no  better  de- 
scription. The  editorial  urged  action  to 
combat  this  sordid  traffic . 

Part  of  the  action  that  is  being  taken 
by  some  groups  is  the  effort  to  promote 
good  books  and  decent  literature.  An 
article  published  in  the  Clear  Lake,  S. 
Dak..  Com-ier,  on  April  15,  1965,  tells  of 
the  Social  Action  Committee  of  the 
Western  League  of  Christian  Reformed 
Men's  Societies  in  the  tristate  area  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
of  its  attempt  to  combat  immoral  and 
objectionable  reading  materials,  and  to 
make  available  the  services  of  libraries 
stocked  with  good  books. 


I  believe  that  the  editorial  and  the 
article  will  be  of  interest  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom    the    Sioux    Falls    (S.    Dak.)     Argus- 
Leader,  Apr.  8,  1965] 
Literary  Filth  E>eserves  Scrutiny 

Disturbing,  Indeed,  is  the  virtual  avalanche 
of  extremely  obscene  literature  that  is  prom- 
inently displayed  on  many  newsstands  today 
and  also  that  which  Is  finding  its  way 
through  the  mails. 

Much  of  it  is  deplorably  putrid — so  much 
so  that  it  seems  to  cater  to  lasciviousness. 

The  magazines,  pictures,  and  other  ma- 
terials are  freely  sold.  Some  of  it  goes  un- 
solicited to  teenagers  whose  names  have 
appeared  on  a  mailing  list. 

The  net  impact  of  this  outpouring  of  ob- 
scene literature  is  not  easy  to  assay.  But 
surely  it  does  no  good.  And  certainly  it 
can  do  much  harm. 

The  problem  in  counteracting  Its  dis- 
tribution is  in  the  determination  and  clari- 
fication of  that  which  is  ofi^ensively  obscene 
and  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  art.  This 
involves  opinion  and  Judgment.  The  covu-ts 
have  displayed  an  inclination  to  be  quite 
liberal,  apparently  fearing  that  strong  action 
might  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  extreme 
censorship. 

What  appears  to  be  a  sensible  answer  is 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Karl  MtrNDT. 
of  South  Dakota,  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  brief, 
it  provides  for  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  obscenity  and  pornography,  to 
advance  suggestions  for  effective  laws,  to 
provide  for  programs  of  education  and  to 
develop  a  legal  definition  of  obscenity  that 
would  stand  up  in  the  courts. 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate twice  but  it  hasn't  been  accepted  by  the 
House.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  current  con- 
ditions will  Induce  the  House  Members  to 
give  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Just  last  month,  Mundt's  bill  was  endorsed 
by  a  conference  representing  17  major  orga- 
nizations. Including  Jewish,  Catholic  anA 
Protestant  groups.  Because  so  much  concern 
has  been  manifested  and  the  need  for  action 
is  so  great.  It  is  possible  that  congressional 
leaders  will  be  stirred  to  action.  Whether 
they  are  or  not,  MxTsm  is  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  a  pestilent  problem  into  the 
foreground  for   disctission  and   analysis. 

[Prom  the  Clear  Lake  (S.  Dak.)  Courier,  Apr. 
15, 1965] 

Objectionable  Literatuee  Is  Combated 

The  Social  Action  Committee  of  the  West- 
ern League  of  Christian  Reformed  Men's  So- 
cieties in  the  tristate  area  of  Iowa,  Minneso- 
ta, and  South  Dakota  has  started  an  all-out 
effort  to  combat  objectionable  and  morally 
degrading  literature. 

The  committee  is  presently  contacting  all 
newspapers  In  the  area  to  help  promote  its 
efforts. 

The  committee  suggests  that  each  person 
work  out  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
rising  problem  that  meets  the  need. 

An  article  submitted  to  newspapers  In  this 
area  by  the  Men's  Society  of  the  Bemls  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church,  riu-al  Clear  Lake,  said, 
"We  ought  to  begin  by  developing  a  loyalty 
to  the  Bible's  standard  of  truth,  honesty, 
moral  cleanliness,  and  social  decency  both 
in  ourselves,  our  children,  and  others  for 
whom  we  are  responsible. 

"We  ought,  as  citizens,  to  do  our  utmost 
to  exert  this  Influence  for  good  upon  our 
courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"When  magazine  articles  are  Judged  moral- 
ly damaging  and  offensive  we  shotild  Inform 
the  editors  by  way  of  protest.  We  should 
examine  book  and   magazine   rac^s  In  our 
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communities  and  If  necessary  discuss  the  is- 
sue with  the  proprietors. 

"Sound,  useful,  and  well-stocked  libraries 
should  be  maintained.  Children  and  teen- 
agers are  avid  readers.  Good  Christian  maga- 
zines can  make  a  weekly  and  monthly  im- 
pact for  good  upon  their  minds,  if  available 
in  our  homes. 

"Good  books  can  inform  and  Instruct. 
They  ran  inspire  and  elevate  our  thoughts. 
They  can  challenge  young  people  to  live  use- 
ful lives  which  contribute  rather  than  con- 
taminate. Let's  combat  this  menace  of 
'moral  fallout"  and  work  for  decency  and 
truth." 


END  IS  FORECAST  FOR  FARM 
SURPLUSES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Swedish  economist,  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  stopped  in  the  United  States  re- 
cently, on  his  way  back  to  Sweden,  after 
completing  studies  of  the  food  problem 
in  south  Asia.  During  his  visit,  he  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  in  Chicago,  on 
the  topic  "The  American  Farmer  in  the 
World  Economic  Revolution." 

Mr.  Myrdal  has  given  this  pressing 
world  problem  the  same  thorough  study 
and  analysis  that  he  provided  in  the 
1940's,  in  his  intensive  studies  of  the 
American  race  problem.  In  "An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma,"  he  forecast  the  revolu- 
tion underway  today. 

In  regard  to  Asia,  he  has  concluded 
that  the  rapidly  growing  populations  of 
underdeveloped  countries  face  starva- 
— iion,  accompanied  by  internal  political 
Violence,  unless  a  massive  international 
food  program  is  developed.  He  suggests 
that  the  cost  be  shared  by  all  nations  that 
are  able  to  contribute. 

The  outlook  for  continued  American 
farm  surpluses  also  was  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Myrdal.  When  taking  into  account  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  rise  in  food 
consumption  in  the  United  States  and  of 
commercial  exports,  he  concluded,  the 
deliveries  of  food  under  Public  Law  480 
will  soon  approach  the  limit  of  the  fore- 
seeable available  surpluses  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  this  means  that  this 
country  is  fast  approaching  the  time 
when  farmers  can  shift  gears  and  can 
produce  all  the  food  an  advanced  agri- 
cultural technology  permits. 

Mr.  Myrdal's  analysis,  as  presented 
in  his  Chicago  speech,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  concerned  about 
oiu-  agricultural  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  American  Farmeh  in  the  Woeld  Eco- 
nomic Revolution 

(Address  of  Gannar  Myrdal  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Farmers  Union  in  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  Monday,  Mar.  15,  1965) 

The  American  farmer  has  always  been 
In  the  center  of  economic  development  in 
America  and  the  world.  He  has  been  an 
astonishingly  eflBcient  producer,  and  for  long 
periods  has  provided  food  at  low  prices 
not  only  for  the  United  States  but  also  for 
other  industrial  nations.  At  times,  as  for 
Instance  Immediately  after  the  First  World 
War,  his  ability  to  raise  production  speedily 
was  essential  to  prevent  hunger  In  many 
countries  abroad.    He  has  ordinarily  worked 


for  low  incomes  and  has  had  diflQcult  ad- 
justments to  accomplish;  but  through  them 
all  he  has  continually  increased  his  efficiency. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  recent 
times  productivity  has  been  rising  three  times 
as  fast  in  agriculture  as  In  industry,  and 
that  the  real  difficulty  Is  not,  and  for  decades 
has  not  been,  that  he  Is  faltering  as  a  pro- 
ducer, but  that  he  is  producing  too  much, 
which  endangers  his  possibility  to  get  a  fair 
reward  for  his  labor. 

But  my  purpose  today  Is  not  to  retell  the 
success  story  of  the  American  farmer  and 
the  difficulties  America  is  facing,  and  has 
been  facing,  as  a  result  of  his  astonishing 
efficiency  to  produce  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural products.  I  want,  Instead,  to  place  his 
problem  In  its  world  setting  and.  more  par- 
ticularly, in  Its  contrast  to  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
farmers  who  are  eking  out  an  e.vlstence  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  working  on  a 
book  on  the  development  problems  in  south 
Asia,  where  a  quarter  of  mankind  lives,  and 
I  have  also  in  that  connection  become  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  in  other  underde- 
veloped countries.  When  this  evening  I 
want  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  major 
conclusions  I  have  reached  in  this  study.  It 
Is  not  only  because  It  Is  natural  for  anyone 
to  talk  about  what  is  on  his  mind.  I  do  it 
because  I  feel  that  what  is  brooding  in  the 
agricultural  section  of  these  poor  countries 
will,  much  more  than  is  yet  commonly  un- 
derstood, radically  transform  the  American 
problem  of  agricultural  overproduction. 
Frankly,  the  trend  to  continual  overproduc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  in  American 
economic  policy,  will,  I  am  sure,  10  years 
hence,  Indeed  earlier,  stand  out  as  the  great 
opportunity  to  head  off  world  calamity. 

I 

Let  me  first  point  out  that  the  world's  true 
proletariat  are  the  agricultural  workers  In 
underdeveloped  countries,  including  not  only 
the  landless  laborers,  but  also  the  sharecrop- 
pers, most  other  tenants  and  even  the  major- 
ity of  peasants  who  hold  ownership  of  tiny 
plots — not  the  industrial  workers  as  Karl 
Marx  thought  a  hundred  years  ago.  basing  his 
theories  on  his  studies  of  the  first  indus- 
trialized country,  England,  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  It  Is  the  agricultural 
workers  who  are  at  the  bottom  In  these  poor 
countries  and  who  suffer  the  worst  depriva- 
tions. They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
hungry  masses. 

Agriculture  Is  by  far  the  largest  sector  In 
the  economy  of  all  underdeveloped  countries. 
Regularly  more  than  half  and  in  most  under- 
developed countries  much  more  than  half,  In 
Asia  and  Africa  up  to  80  percent,  of  the  total 
population  make  their  living  in  agriculture. 
It  is  a  dangerous  illusion  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  significant  development  in  under- 
developed countries  without  radically  rais- 
ing the  productivity  of  agricultural  labor. 

The  total  labor  force  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  is  presently  rising  and  will  for  dec- 
ades ahead  continue  to  rise  by  from  2  to  4 
percent  annually.  Under  the  best  auspices, 
birth  control  will  spread  only  slowly  in  these 
countries.  The  youthfulness  of  their  popu- 
lations, itself  a  result  of  high  fertility.  Im- 
plies a  tremendous  momentmn  in  the  popu- 
lation Increases.  Moreover,  a  decrease  In 
birth  rate  has  no  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
labor  force  for  15  years  and  only  a  very  minor 
effect  for  three  decades.  We  can  therefore 
safely  predict  that,  until  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent century  and  longer,  the  labor  force  will 
continue  to  grow  very  fast,  indeed  faster  than 
at  any  time  in  the  now  developed  countries — 
except  in  the  New  World  where  conditions  for 
development  were  much  brighter. 

My  next  point  is  that  agriculture  will  have 
to  continue  to  take  care  of  Its  full  share  of 
this  tremendous  Increase  In  the  labor  force. 
Contrary  to   common  opinion — occasionally 


expressed  even  by  economists — industrializa- 
tion even  if  it  were  pushed  much  more  rap. 
idly  than  has  been  possible  In  underdeveloped 
countries  will  not  create  much  employ- 
ment.  Tills  is  so.  because  the  additional 
labor  demand  created  by  industrialization  is 
a  function  not  only  of  the  speed  of  Industrial 
growth  but  of  the  low  level  from  which  It 
starts. 

Moreover,  there  are  backwash  effects  of  in- 
dustrialization when  the  new  industries  come 
to  outcompete  craft  and  traditional  produc- 
tion, which  In  most  cases  were  more  labor 
Intensive.  In  a  study  luidertaken  by  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  of  development  in  the  Central  Asian 
Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  found  that, 
in  spite  of  a  heavily  accentuated  Industrial- 
ization effort,  the  labor  force  employed  in 
manufacturing  decreased  for  more  than  two 
decades  before  the  Industrial  base  became 
large  enough  so  that  a  rapid  continuation 
meant  a  con-esponding  big  Increase  in  labor 
demand. 

If  we  combine  our  two  findings:  That  for 
decades  ahead  the  employment-creating 
effect  of  Industrialization  Is  ordinarily  rather 
small,  and  may  be  none  or  even  negative, 
and  that  we  know  with  certainty  that  the 
labor  force  will  Increase  between  2  and  4 
percent  per  year,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  this  increase  In  the  labor 
force  must  remain  outside  Industry,  mainly 
in  agriculture. 

The  part  of  the  agricultural  labor  surplus 
that  seeks  refuge  from  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion by  moving  to  the  cities  will  go  mostly 
into  petty  trading,  services  of  various  sorts, 
and  other  occupations  that  are  characterized 
by  the  same  underutilization  of  labor  as  its 
agriculture,  or  it  will  swell  the  number  of 
odd  jobseekers.  Idlers,  and  beggars.  Unfor- 
tunately, vu-banlzation  in  underdeveloped 
countries  Is  not  equivalent  to  Industrializa- 
tion. 

n 

The  conclusion  that  agricultural  planning 
In  underdeveloped  countries  mur-.t  count  on 
a  very  rapid  Increase  in  its  labor  force  be- 
comes a  more  serious  challenge  to  the  plan- 
ners since  the  present  labor  force  is  already 
underutilized  on  a  vast  scale — a  situation 
that  in  the  popular  Idiom  Is  called  under- 
employment. Rational  agricultural  policy 
must  therefore  be  directed  toward  more  in- 
tensive utilization  of  an  underutilized  labor 
force  that  is  meanwhile  constantly  and 
rapidly'  growing. 

In  this  short  address  I  cannot  go  Into  the 
implications  for  agricultural  planning  of 
this  important  conclusion,  except  for  stress- 
ing that  successful  agricultural  development 
in  underdeveloped  countries  requires  an  en- 
tirely new  technology.  As  yet  no  scientific 
basis,  taking  into  account  the  climatic  con- 
ditions in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  areas 
where  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
are  located,  has  been  laid  by  detailed  and 
localized,  intensive  research  of  the  type 
and  scope  that  has  been  basic  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  agriculture  In  the  United  States 
and  all  the  rich  countries  which  for  various 
reasons  never  faced  during  their  development 
the  need  to  absorb  such  a  large  and  growing 
labor  surplus  in  agriculture. 

The  Important  difference  Is  that,  while 
agricultural  progress  in  the  rich  countries 
could  go  together  with  a  rapid  decrease  In 
the  labor  force  employed  in  agriculture,  the 
underdeveloped  countries  must  plan  for  » 
more  Intensive  utilization  of  a  labor  force 
with  no  outlet  but  agriculture,  that  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  very  rapidly.  However,  a  ray 
of  hope  In  this  desperate  situation  sprinp 
from  the  fact  that  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries the  productivity  of  the  land  is  mostly 
exceedingly  low.  There  must  be  means  by 
which  a  very  great  Increase  In  labor  Input 
and  labor  efficiency  can  raise  the  yields  per 
acre  much  more  than  proportlonaUy  to  the 
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increase  of  that  more  efficiently  used  labor 

input. 

A  main  impediment  to  the  utilization  of  a 
new  technology  capable  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem is  political,  institutional  and  attitvidinal. 
The  power  in  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  in  the  hands  of  reactionary  people 
who  have,  or  shortsightedly  believe  that  they 
have,  an  interest  in  preventing  these  changes 
In  land  ownership  and  tenancy  that  would 
Increase  the  opportunities  and  the  incen- 
tives for  the  peasantry  to  try  to  Improve  their 

lot. 

Indeed,  in  many  countries  where  there  are 
enlightened  national  leaders  in  political  con- 
trol they  are  made  Impotent  by  the  land- 
lords, moneylenders  and  other  middlemen 
who  have  the  power  In  the  villages  as  well 
as  in  the  parliaments,  and  who  use  It  to 
prevent  the  Implementation  of  the  leaders' 
decisions,  even  when  they  aie  given  the  form 
of  legislation.  And  the  poor  peasants  often 
do  not  protest;  they  are  sunk  In  apathy, 
ignorance  and  superstitious  beliefs  caused 
and  maintained  by  their  poverty.  And  so, 
in  practice,  very  little  of  land  reform  Is 
.accomplished. 

We  must  sincerely  hope  that  the  political 
Institutions  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
will  prove  themselves  able  to  push  land  and 
tenancy  reforms  so  that  in  these  countries, 
too,  and  in  agriculture,  Marx  will  be  proved 
wrong  when  he  prophesied  violent  revolu- 
tions as  the  inevitable  effect  of  increasing 
inequality  and  impoverishment  of  the 
masses. 

in 

Meanwhile  what  we  actually  see  happening 
in  the  underdeveloped  world  is  stagnation  In 
agriculture.  In  India  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  for  3  years  not  been  rising  apprecia- 
bly, while  population  is  increasing  by  2'/2 
percent,  perhaps  more.  Except  for  American 
deliveries  of  food  under  Public  Law  480,  there 
would  have  been  mass  starvation.  Also 
Pakistan  r.nd  Turkey,  two  other  very  popu- 
lous countries  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Inhabitants  and  with  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  their  population  in  agriculture,  could 
not  have  survived  If  they  had  not  increas- 
ingly been  fed  by  the  agricultural  siu-plus 
from  the  United  States.  South  Asia  as  a 
whole  hns  in  recent  decades  changed  from 
a  surplus  to  a  deficit  region  in  regard  to 
food.  Food  production  per  head  In  Latin 
America  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  the 
last  decade  and  its  present  level  may  be 
somewhat  lower  than  a  generation  ago. 

On  the  late  President  Kennedy's  proposal 
the  sixties  were  declared  the  development 
decade,  but  what  we  have  so  far  seen  is  a 
retardation  of  the  pace  of  development  In 
underdeveloped  countries.  Lack  of  progress 
In  agrlcultiu-e  is  the  main  cause  of  this 
ominous  course  of  recent  history. 

FAO  has  calculated  that  close  to  one-half 
of  the  world's  population  suffers  from  sheer 
hunger  or  crippling  malnutrition  or  both — 
this  half  of  humanity  lives  in  the  under- 
developed countries.  Indeed,  the  masses  of 
the  underfed  are  in  agriculture.  Taking  into 
account  the  pending  Increase  In  population, 
fAO  calculates  also  that  In  order  to  provide 
a  reasonable  level  of  nutrition  for  all  the 
world's  peoples,  total  food  supplies  must  be 
doubled  by  1980  and  trebled  by  2000.  From 
my  own  studies,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  an  underestimation  rather  than  an 
overestlmatlon,  particularly  if  the  nutrition 
level  for  the  poorest  strata  Is  to  be  raised, 
which  is  already  a  necessity  for  Increasing 
labor  productivity. 

Several  things  are  clear.  First,  most  of 
this  increase  in  agricultural  production  must 
take  place  In  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
Which  would  imply  a  sharp  turn  of  the  pres- 
ent curve  of  development  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction there.  Second,  nonfulfillment  of 
tbls  goal  will  Imply  a  world  calamity,  the 
real  Import  and  effects  of  which  sxe  terrify- 
ing to  consider.    Third,  there  Is  no  rcBlistlc 


hope  that  tliese  huge  reforms  In  the  agrlctil- 
ture  of  underdeveloped  countries  can  be  en- 
gendered rapidly,  say  within  the  next  few 
years.  Fourth,  to  prevent  the  Internation- 
ally Intolerable  situation  where  tens  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are  starving 
to  death  the  rich  countries  will  have  to  In- 
crease their  gratuitously  given  food  deliveries 
very  much. 

Let  me  add  as  a  sixth  point  that,  when 
considering  the  great  multitude  of  the  rap- 
Idly  Increasing  populations  In  underdevel- 
oped countries,  in  the  long  run  such  charity 
deliveries  of  food  will  for  almost  physical 
reasons  not  suffice.  They  will  only  bridge 
over  the  rapidly  approaching  emergency  sit- 
uation. In  all  our  policies  In  regard  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  we  must  In  their 
own.  In  our,  and  In  the  world  Interest  be  most 
careful  to  spur  them  to  raise  the  productiv- 
ity of  their  land  and  labor  and.  In  particular, 
be  careful  of  not  Increasing  their  com- 
placency. 

IV 

In  the  world  emergency  which  I  foresee 
exploding  upon  us  within  only  a  relatively 
few  years,  there  will  be  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  way  we  wiU  come  to  view  the 
problem  of  agricultural  overproduction  in 
the  United  States.  For  3  decades  or  more 
the  United  States  has  been  under  the  com- 
pulsion to  use  various  means  of  holding 
down  production;  nevertheless  surpluses 
have  tended  to  accumulate. 

In  recent  years,  the  food  deliveries  under 
Public  Law  480  have,  besides  being  of  great 
importance  to  aid  underdeveloped  countries, 
been  instrumental  in  taking  care  of  a  grow- 
ing share  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  ex- 
port of  wheat  was,  for  Instance,  disposed 
of  as  part  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 
The  president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
Mr.  James  G.  Patton,  has  accurately  charac- 
terized the  situation  when  he  recently  ex- 
plained: 

"We  can  take  pride  in  the  positive  con- 
cept of  using  our  food  abundance  as  a  weap- 
on for  peace  and  prosperity  in  a  hungry,  pov- 
erty-stricken world.  Our  ability  to  produce 
In  excess  of  domestic  needs  and  our  willing- 
ness to  share  our  abundance  has  won  and 
Is  winning  many  friends  for  democracy  as 
a  way  of  life  and  for  all  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

"Yet  this  great  Nation  is  not  one  to  look 
back  on  accomplishments;  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  ever  Increasing  the  peace  and  well 
being  of  all  citizens  of  the  free  world." 

If  I  am  right  In  counting  up  the  world  sit- 
uation In  regard  to  agricultural  production 
and  the  need  for  food — and  I  am  afraid  I 
am — very  much  more  food  will  be  urgently 
needed  within  a  short  time  to  avert  world 
calamity.  I  am  Informed  that  when  taking 
into  account  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
rise  in  food  consumption  In  the  United  States 
and  of  commercial  exports,  the  deliveries  of 
food  under  Public  Law  480  will  soon  approach 
the  limit  of  the  foreseeable  available  sur- 
pluses In  the  United  States.  But,  we  all 
know  that  agricultural  production  In  the 
United  States  would  rise  very  sharply  If  the 
lid  were  taken  off.  If  the  rich  world  shall 
carry  out  its  obvious  duty  to  prevent  hunger 
on  a  mass  scale  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, all  that  tlie  American  farmers  can  pro- 
duce will  be  needed,  as  also  what  Canada, 
New  Zealand  and  other  similar  countries  can 
produce  above  their  countries'  domestic 
needs. 

To  the  U.S.  farmers,  this  will  be  a  great 
opportunity.  It  is,  indeed,  foreseeable  that 
this  freedom  from  holding  back  their  pro- 
duction may  make  it  possible  that  they  will 
be  prosperous  with  less  and,  In  the  end  per- 
haps, no  policy  efforts  to  keep  up  farm  prices. 
It  Is  true  that  even  such  a  development  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  the  poor  farmers 
with  too  little  or  too  unproductive  land.  But 
they  should  be  aided  In  other  ways  as  Presi- 


dent Johnson  has  recently  been  urging.  The 
young  should  be  given  education  and  train- 
ing possibilities  to  move  into  more  remuner- 
ative sections  of  the  American  economy;  the 
old,  who  cannot  move,  should  be  pensioned 
in  some  way.  That  rich  America  can  easily 
afford. 

The  Increased  food  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  must  be  paid  for  In  some  way.  In 
an  address  I  gave  to  the  World  Food  Congress 
In  Washington  in  1963,  I  stated  my  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  rational  reason  why  the  aid 
should  be  paid  by  the  countries  who  happen 
to  be  able  to  produce  a  large  surplus  of  food. 
To  be  more  specific,  when  my  own  country, 
Sweden,  which  Is  about  as  well  off  as  the 
United  States,  is  able  to  give  remunerative 
work  to  the  9  percent  of  Its  labor  force  still 
counted  as  belonging  to  agriculture,  without 
producing  much  of  a  surplus — mainly  be- 
cause of  our  substantial  forestry — this  Is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  relieved  from  paying 
its  due  share  for  food  aid  to  imderdeveloped 
countries. 

A  condition,  of  course,  is  that  this  aid  be 
Internationalized.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
world  food  program,  administered  by  FAO. 
It  was  set  up  on  the  proposal  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  Is  still  diminutive,  only  $100 
million  for  3  years.  Within  Its  limitations  It 
has  been  a  clear  success.  It  Is  pioneering 
methods  for  international  handling  of  food 
aid  without  disturbing  commercial  trade  and 
especially  without  Interferrlng  with — in  fact 
actually  helping — the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  receiving 
the  food.  It  is  proposing  to  go  further  and 
explore  methods  of  using  International  food 
aid  on  a  development  program  basis.  This 
should  be  an  Invaluable  experience  for  the 
vastly  increased  food  aid  that  will  become 
a  necessity  within  a  few  years  and  which 
should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  United  States 
alone. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  been  talking  about 
problems  which  are  not  of  Immediate  Im- 
portance In  the  practical  game  of  framing 
current  agricultural  policies  In  the  United 
States.  But  when  I  have  for  many  years 
withdrawn  to  being  only  the  Independent 
scholar,  I  have  seen  It  my  special  duty  to  look 
a  little  further  ahead  and  also  to  tell  people 
what  I  then  discern.  I  have  also  the  feeling 
th.it  no  other  group  In  the  United  States 
is  more  open  to  forward-looking  analysis  than 
the  National  Farmers  Union  which  has  done 
so  much  to  keep  the  U.S.  policy  on  a  progres- 
sive line.  This  is  the  explanation  for  my 
daring  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  pend- 
ing world  calamity  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  nutrition  and  the  challenge  its  ap- 
proach is  raising  to  the  American  farmer  and 
the  U.S.  Government. 


"THREE  DEATHS" 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  April  13  edition  of 
the  Macon,  Ga.,  News  a  touching  and 
splendid  editorial  concerning  the  tragic 
deaths  of  three  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  editorial  speaks  for  itself, 
and  its  point  is  well  taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  Apr.  13,  1965] 
Three  Deaths 

Death  Is  death  and  It  Is  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  loved  ones  who  must  bear  up  In  their 
grief.  At  such  a  time,  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation of  those  who  believe  the  life  of  the 
one  who  has  gone  had  meaning  and  useful- 
ness can  greatly  help  In  shouldering  the 
burden. 
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This  is  the  story  of  three  deaths,  partly 
based  on  information  given  in  a  letter  to  an 
Atlanta  newspaper. 

Two  of  the  deaths  were  in  Alabama.  One 
was  in  Georgia. 

A  white  minister  was  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  in  Selma.  He  had  left  his  work  in 
Boston  to  come  South  and  join  Negro  dem- 
onstrators. The  President  of  the  United 
States  provided  a  Jetplane  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  body  and  sent  the  widow  roses. 
A  white  womm  was  murdered  by  gunfire 
on  the  road  between  Montgomery  and  Selma. 
She  had  left  her  husband  and  five  children 
in  Detroit  to  Join  Negro  demonstrators  in 
Alabama.  Her  husband,  on  learning  of  the 
tragedy,  tried  to  call  the  President  late  at 
night  and  was  upset  when  he  couldn't  get 
through  to  Mr.  Johnson.  The  White  House 
switchboard  operator,  however,  assured  him 
the  President  would  call  back  early  next 
morning.  And  he  did.  Later,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson  went  personally  to  the 
Detroit  home  to  comfort  and  extend  sym- 
pathy to  the  family. 

A  white  Navy  Reserve  officer  died  on  March 
9  in  a  midair"  Navy  Jetplane  collision  near 
Senoia.  Ga.  Lt.  David  R.  Ousley,  proud  of 
the  Navy  and  glad  to  serve  his  country, 
skipped  the  usual  v,-eekend  recreation  and  re- 
laxation period  to  improve  his  flying  skill  in 
a  training  flight. 

His  wife  was  visiting  his  parents  in  Ko- 
komo.  Ind.,  at  the  time.  A  taxicab  brought 
a  telegram  notifying  her  that  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
There  was  no  chaplain  to  ease  the  pain. 
There  was  no  Navy  representative  to  console 
her.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
was  not  here  to  express  sympathy  to  the  wife 
and  little  daughter  of  the  dead  Navy  pilot. 
The  Na-vy  could  not  furnish  transportation 
so.  in  addition  to  her  other  problems,  she 
had  to  pay  to  fly  to  Arlington  for  the  burial 
services.  President  Johnson  did  not  put  an 
airplane  at  her  disposal. 

She  had  to  make  many  expensive  long  dis- 
tance telephone  calls  before  the  Navy  Anally 
consented  to  send  the  remains  by  commercial 
plane  to  Kokomo  for  the  funeral,  rather  than 
waiting  4  days  as  previously  planned.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  did  not  call 
and  the  White  House  switchboard,  of  course, 
did  not  handle  any  of  the  calls. 

Three  deaths.  Two  of  persons  who  were 
in  Alabama  to  join  in  a  protest  march  which 
the  courts  initially  prohibited.  One  of  a 
Navy  officer  in  the  skies  over  Georgia  as  he 
sought  to  make  himself  better  able  to  handle 
the  responslblUtles  he  might  one-  day  be 
called  on  to  perform  by  his  country. 

One  wonders.  Roses  and  a  Jetplane  and 
telephone  calls  from  the  White  House  and  a 
visit  from  Hubert  Humphrey.  One  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  sort  of  values  those 
In  high  places  put  on  the  meaning  of  lives 
and  the  ways  of  death. 


THE   HUNDRED  DAYS  OF  L.B.J. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
most  Members  of  Congress  would  agree 
viith  me  that  the  first  100  days  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  full  term  represent 
one  of  the  most  productive  periods  in  our 
national  history.  It  is  certainly  appro- 
priate to  compare  this  period  with  the 
first  100  momentous  days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  administration. 

In  this  brief  period.  Congress  has  acted 
swiftly  on  a  surprising  number  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  provide  much 
needed  funds  for  our  schools,  voting 
rights  for  all  our  citizens,  medical  care 
for  the  elderly,  and  aid  to  Appalachia. 


and  in  dealing  with  the  constitutional 
problem  of  Presidential  succession. 

These  points  are  well  made  in  an  arti- 
cle published  on  April  15  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article  is  entitled,  "John- 
son's 100  Days:  Domestic  Achievements 
in  Legislation  Compared  V\rith  Period  Un- 
der Roosevelt."  It  was  written  by  Tom 
Wicker,  the  able  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Times. 

President  Johnson  has,  indeed,  made 
progress  in  building  the  Great  Society; 
ancf  I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  share 
his  feeling  of  achievement  for  our  coun- 

ti-y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wicker's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Apr.  15. 

1965] 
Johnson's    100   Days:    Domestic    Achieve- 
ments   IN    Legislation    Compared    With 

Period  Under  Roosevelt 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  April  14. — President  Johnson 
and  Congress  have  completed  100  days  of 
legislative  action  that  may  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  periods  of  domestic 
achievement   in  American   history. 

The  weeks  since  January  4,  when  the  89th 
Congress  convened  and  Mr.  Johnson  out- 
lined his  program  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  have  been  more  notable  in  at  least 
two  ways  than  the  similar  period  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933. 

Then,  there  was  a  national  economic  crisis 
and  a  national  demand  for  action,  neither 
of  which  elxsted  this  year.  And  Mr.  John- 
son's program,  unlike  Mr.  Roosevelt's,  was 
carefully  planned  In  advance,  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  a  calculated  schedule,  and  pursued 
according  to   a  deliberate  strategy. 

landmarks  are  listed 

By  the  traditional  Easter  break,  most 
sessions  of  Congress  have  done  little  more 
than  organize  committees  and  hold  hearings 
on  a  few  bills.  This  week,  as  members  of 
both  houses  drifted  away  for  Easter  holi- 
days, they  could  look  back  on  these  land- 
marks: 

Action  completed  on  the  first  successful 
general  school  aid  bill  in  history,  a  measure 
that  also  makes  a  beginning  attack  on  the 
ancient  controversy  about  Federal  aid  to 
private  and  parochial,  as  well  as  public, 
schools. 

House  passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  through  social  security, 
and  expanded  to  include  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  pay  doctors'  bills.  The  House  had 
blocked  such  action  for  most  of  the  last 
decade. 

A  broad  bipartisan  consensus  to  support  a 
voting  rights  bill  that  could  put  a  decisive 
end  to  the  historical  disfranchisement  of 
Negroes  In  some  Southern  States. 

In  addition,  a  sweeping  regional  aid  meas- 
ure for  the  Appalachian  States  had  been 
passed;  both  houses  had  approved  differing 
versions  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
fill  the  vacuum  on  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential Inability  and  succession;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  measures  had  cleared  in  at  least 
one  of  the  houses. 

TWO  practical  purposes 

The  education  and  medicare  bills  alone 
would  make  most  congressional  sessions  his- 
toric. They  are  viewed  here  as  having  also 
accomplished  two  practical  purposes  beyond 
their  own  merits. 

They  cleared  out  of  the  way  two  major  and 
longstanding  controversies  that  have  divided 
and    paralyzed   many   different   sessions   Vn 


recent  years,  thus  making  possible  legisla- 
tive  action  on  numerous  other  Johnson  ad- 
ministration proposals. 

These  bills  also  laid  the  groundwork  for 
what  the  White  House  is  convinced,  on  the 
basis  of  early  polls,  vrtll  be  a  Democratic  suc- 
cess in  the  congressional  elections  of  1966. 
Historically,  the  party  in  control  of  Congress 
loses  seats  in  such  midterm  elections. 

These  polls  have  satisfied  administration 
strategists  that  Democratic  candidates  In 
1966  can  run  on  a  platform  of  the  promise  of 
a  better  America  and  overcome  the  standard 
Republican  argviments  against  too  much 
Government  spending  and  too  much  Federal 
power. 

They  think  the  Impact  of  the  school  aid, 
medical  care,  and  other  programs  will  help 
the  party  hold  Its  substantial  majorities— 
294  Democrats  to  140  Republicans  In  the 
House,  67  Democrats  to  33  Republicans  in 
the  Senate. 

deadlock   is  averted  1 

White  House  sources  are  confident  that 
education  and  medicare  also  were  the  two 
Issues  that  could  most  easily  have  involved 
Congress  in  bitter  dispute  and  deadlock, 
barring  or  endangering  action  on  other  meas- 
ures. Since  the  medical  care  bill  is  regarded 
as  sure  of  passage  by  the  Senate,  there  now 
appears  to  be  little  danger  of  Congress 
bogging  dovm  as  it  did  In  1937  as  a  result  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  "pack- 
ing" plan,  or  In  1961  as  a  result  of  President 
Kennedy's  aid-to-education  bill. 

The  hottest  congressional  fight  of  the  year, 
it  is  now  believed.  Is  likely  to  come  on  Mr, 
Johnson's  intention  to  repeal  the  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permitting  the  passage 
of  so-called  State  right-to-work  laws,  whlcii 
prohibit  compulsory  union  membership  as  a 
condition  to  continuing  employment. 

The  administration  definitely  will  seek  the 
repealer  this  year,  and  expects  it  to  be  passed 
after  a  hard  fight. 

There  also  is  a  possibility,  not  conceded  by 
the  administration,  of  a  revolt  against  the 
President's  antipoverty  program.  He  has 
asked  for  a  doubled  appropriation  of  $1.5 
billion  but  charges  of  irregularities,  confu- 
sion, and  politics  In  Its  administration  Is 
causing  Congress  to  look  at  the  program 
more  searchlngly. 

The  White  House  expectation  now,  dis- 
puted by  few  congressional  sources,  is  for 
passage  this  year  of  virtually  all  of  the 
following : 

An  immigration  bill  eliminating  national- 
origin  quotas;  a  measure  looking  to  high- 
speed rail  transportation  in  the  Boston-New 
York-Washington  corridor;  an  exganded  ares 
development  bill,  an  Improved  mass  transit 
program;  a  National  Arts  Foundation;  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  the  President's  national 
beautlficatlon  program;  a  bill  to  relieve  water 
pollution,  and  another  expanding  the  saline 
water  conversion  program. 

In  addition,  passage  this  summer  of  some 
form  of  Mr.  Johnson's  proposed  voting  rights 
legislation  Is  believed  certain.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment  on  Presidential  inabil- 
ity Is  likely  to  go  to  the  States  for  ratifica* 
tlon  within  weeks. 

Even  the  ever-controversial  foreign  aid  bUJ 
may  be  approved  earlier  than  usual.  "The 
administration  alms  at  closing  this  batue 
before  July  15,  and  the  last  time  that  was 
done  was  In  1952.  , 

The  fundamental  reason  for  congressionw 
accomplishments  so  far  Is  the  big  maj^^ 
President  Johnson  carried  into  office  wiw 
him  in  his  landslide  victory  In  the  isw 
election. 

EFFECTIVE  STBATEGT 

Still,  the  speed  of  action  so  far  and  ^e 
total  prospects  for  the  year  owe  a  eoo^°^ 
also  to  the  effective  strategy  of  the  P«sldenv 
and  his  legislative  leaders,  particularly  ineu 
timing. 
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Seizing  on  the  momentum  of  his  election, 
Mr.  Johnson  laid  out  his  program  and 
started  sending  up  bills  and  messages  almost 
three  weeks  before  his  inauguration.  He 
kept  the  pressure  on  with  a  constant  flood 
of  messages  and  proposals — a  total  of  97, 
accompanied  by  78  draft  bills. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  21  of  these, 
of  varying  importance. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  deliberately  set  his  pri- 
orities to  get  the  medical  care  and  education 
controversies  out  of  the  way  early.  He  and 
his  leaders  adapted  their  tactics,  in  each 
case,  to  take  account  of  differing  situations. 

The  education  bill,  for  Instance,  was  de- 
veloped entirely  at  the  White  House,  with  the 
general  agreement  of  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  leaders,  education  groups  and 
Important  Members  of  Congress.  Then  It 
was  rammed  through  both  Houses  without 
change,  on  Mr.  Johnson's  insistence. 

The  President's  theory  was  that  opening 
the  bill  to  amendments  would  invite  the 
same  old  church-state  controversy  that  so 
often  before  had  prevented  passage  of  general 
school  aid.  It  was  this  kind  of  debate  that 
he  sought,  at  all  costs,  to  avoid. 

As  a  result,  the  program  will  need  perfect- 
ing amendments  in  another  bill  later  on. 
But  the  basic  measure  is  on  the  books  with 
a  minimum  of  controversy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  key  to  the  medicare 
bill  was  the  support  of  Representative  Wil- 
BTiB  D.  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  To  get  it,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  Mr. 
Mills  virtually  a  free  hand  In  writing  the 
bill,  then  in  steering  It  through  the  commit- 
tee and  the  House. 

PERSONAL  LOBBYING 

The  President  has  also  paid  careful  atten- 
tion to  personal  lobbying.  Only  25  Members 
of  Congress  have  failed  to  attend  a  series  of 
parties,  combined  with  briefings,  at  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  In  close 
personal  touch  with  Important  legislators, 
gives  deferential  treatment  even  to  some  who 
oppose  him,  and  in  general  has  heightened 
the  congressional  sense  of  rapport  with  the 
Executive — a  rapport  often  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  in  recent  years. 

Perhaps  as  Important  as  anything  else  has 
been  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  main- 
tained an  atmosphere  free  of  acrimony  and 
bitterness  beyond  his  relations  with  Con- 
gress— for  instance,  with  the  business  com- 
munity and  other  pressure  groups  that  often 
have  powerful  influence  with  Congress. 

He  has  moved  quickly  to  snuff  out  or  blunt 
Issues  that  could  have  unsettled  Congress — 
for  instance,  the  debate  that  once  seemed  to 
Impend  on  his  Vietnam  policy.  When  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  worsened,  and 
violence  erupted  In  Selma.  Ala.,  he  took 
action  before  Congress  could  get  the  bit  in 
Its  own  teeth  or  before  these  issues  could 
divide  his  supporters. 

And  although  the  cost  of  his  proposals  Is 
large,  it  has  been  kept  small  enough  to  pre- 
^nt  a  massive  conservative  counterattack. 
™is  has  been  done  largely  through  the  tech- 
iilque  of  relatively  small  first-year  appro- 
priations. They  are  sure  to  grow  larger  as 
the  programs  expand,  but  at  least  in  Lyndon 
Johnson's  first  100  days  even  the  perennial 

cost-of-Government  Issue  seems  to  have  been 
muted. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  SHERMAN 
MINTON 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Indiana's 
only  native  son  to  serve  on  the  Supreme 
^ourt  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Sherman  Minton,  died  recently 
"Iter  an  illustrious  career  as  a  public 
servant.  One  of  his  former  law  clerks, 
*"".  Marshall  E.  Hanley,  delivered  a 
™oying  tribute  to  the  late  Justice  Minton 
at  the  time  he  retired  from  the  bench 


in  1956.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  portions  of  this  speech,  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Evening  Press 
of  Muncie,  Ind.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
vi'ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tribute  Paid  to  Justice  Minton 

Paying  tribute  to  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Sherman  Minton,  who  died  today,  Is 
Marshall  Hanley.  Muncie  attorney. 

Hanley  served  as  clerk  for  Minton  in  1945- 
46  when  the  latter  was  Judge  of  the  Federal 
court  of  appeals  in  Chicago  and  Hanley  was 
fresh  out  of  law  school. 

"Justice  Minton,  as  you  know,  was  Indi- 
ana's only  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Those  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  have  worked  closely 
with  him  received  a  tremendous  benefit  from 
the  experience. 

"In  October  1956  when  Justice  Minton  re- 
tired from  the  Supreme  Court  the  20  men 
who  had  served  him  as  clerks  honored  him 
with  a  surprise  party  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.C.  These  former  clerks  are 
practicing  law  all  over  the  United  States  now, 
but  we  got  together  to  let  him  know  how  we 
felt  about  our  association  with  him. 

"I  was  picked  to  speak  for  these  20  former 
clerks,  and  what  I  said  then  is  still  true.  I 
can't  think  of  any  better  way  to  say  it." 

Portions  of  the  text  of  Hanley's  1956  trib- 
ute reads: 

"BEST    GUY    around    HERE" 

"To  eulogize  the  record  of  public  service 
of  Mr.  Justice  Minton.  I  leave  to  others.  They 
will,  in  the  days  ahead,  write  and  say  many 
wonderful  things  of  his  useful  life.  But  you 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
as  most  others  have  not. 

"Someone  has  said  that  If  you  want  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  person  a  man  really  is, 
ask  the  Janitor  in  his  office,  or  the  boy  who 
runs  the  elevator  in  the  building  where  he 
works.  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  good  bit  to 
this,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

"When  I  was  with  the  Judge  on  the  court 
of  appeals  in  Chicago,  I  often  went  to  the 
court  in  the  evenings.  There,  old  John,  the 
colored  Janitor,  would  say  to  me,  'young  fel- 
low, you  works  for  the  best  guy  around  here.' 

"Later,  I  practiced  In  the  Justice's  former 
law  offices  in  New  Albany.  His  name,  of 
course,  was  a  legend  In  the  town,  and  as 
many  knew  I  had  recently  been  In  his  office 
in  Chicago,  a  day  did  not  pass  that  someone 
did  not  inquire  of  him. 

"The  crippled  boy  who  operated  the  ele- 
vator in  the  building  tcld  me  over  and  over 
ngafti  how  much  he  thought  of  our  friend, 
and  how  the  Justice  always  stopped  to  talk 
with  him  on  his  visits  home  and  to  his  old 
law  office. 

"His  work  habits  on  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  I  assume  they  have  remained  the  sam  ^ 
in  Washington,  were  such  that  his  written 
opinions  were  In  fact  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Justice  and  his  law  clerk.  We  have 
reworked  his  rough  drafts  many  times.  And 
the  Justice  has  rewritten  our  drafts  many, 
many  times.  This  partnership  in  spirit  and 
in  fact  has  meant  much  to  us  all. 

described  as  "DEAR  FRIEND" 

"To  have  worked  with  you  has  given  us 
something  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  advo- 
cate, the  considered  wisdom  of  the  jurist, 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  a  friend. 

"Through  the  varied  work  of  these  young 
men  here  today  to  do  you  honor,  our  profes- 
sion will  be  of  greater  service,  and  ovir  coun- 
try will  be  a  greater  land.  And  this  will  be 
so  in  large  part  because  for  a  short  time  each 
of  us  has  had  the  privilege  of  walking  arm 
In  arm  with  you. 

"Of  you.  Judge,  more  eloquent  words  wiU 
be  spoken.  But  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  have  said  this  evening  as  nice  a  thing  as 
could  be  said  of  any  man;  and  that  Is  as  it 


should  be,  for  you  are,  and  have  always  been, 
to  each  of  us,  a  great  fellow  and  a  dear 
friend." 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OP  THE  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  BOARD  ON  SERV- 
ICE TO  SMALL-  AND  MEDIUM- 
SIZE  TRANSPORTATION  CENTERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
acquaint  the  Senate  with  a  decision 
rendered  last  week  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board — a  decision  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and,  by  logical  extension,  detri- 
mental to  every  small  community  in  the 
entire  Nation.  By  a  3-to-2  decision,  the 
Board  terminated  Trans  World  Airlines 
service  between  Terre  Haute  and  the 
east-west  points  of  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis.  The  Board  also  refused  to  allow 
an  extension  of  service  from  Terre  Haute 
to  St.  Louis  by  Lake  Central  or  Ozark 
Airlines.  This  decision  has  severed  the 
airlink  between  Terre  Haute  and  key  in- 
dustrial outlets. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  was  not  in 
the  public  interest.  A  hearing  on  air 
transportation  in  Terre  Haute  was  con- 
ducted on  July  30, 1963,  before  Examiner 
Barron  Fredricks.  Briefs  were  filed  by 
Lake  Central,  Ozark,  TWA,  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Regulation,  the  city  of 
Columbus  and  the  Colvunbus  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Aeronautics 
Commission  of  Indiana,  and  the  city  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Terre  Haute. 
Examiner  Fredricks  concluded  that  serv- 
ice by  TWA  should  be  terminated  and 
that  Ozark  Airlines  should  be  certified 
for  east-west  service  to  Terre  Haute  on 
a  routing  between  St.  Louis  and  Indian- 
apolis. This  decision  was  satisfactory 
to  the  Terre  Haute  officials.  However, 
on  October  16,  1964,  the  CAB  reviewed 
the  initial  decision.  On  April  13,  the 
CAB  decided  to  overrule  Examiner  Fred- 
rick's decision  to  allow  Ozark  to  supplant 
the  lost  service  of  TWA.  I  stated  be- 
fore Examiner  Fredricks  in  the  original 
hearing : 

Cities  divorced  from  the  service  of  the  most 
modem  transportation  carriers  fall  from  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  lose  their  eco- 
nomic importance.  One  only  needs  to  re- 
call the  great  problems  created  In  the  river 
towns  when  the  steamer  was  replaced  by 
the  railroad  and  motor  car.  The  principal 
ingredients  of  that  problem  are  identical  to 
the  problem  our  Nation  faces  with  air  travel 
today.  But  the  CAB  now  has  the  benefit  of 
past  experience  to  guide  It  In  Its  present  de- 
cision. History  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  preventive  medicine  will 
be  administered  here  so  as  not  to  create  a 
need  for  expensive  cures  In  the  near  future. 

But  preventive  medicine  was  not  ad- 
ministered. Nor  was  it  considered  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  or  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
in  similar  petitions  for  abandonment. 
The  petition  was  granted,  but  the  re- 
quested assumption  of  flight  responsi- 
bilities by  local  service  carriers  was  de- 
nied. Thus,  the  citizens  of  South  Bend 
and  Fort  Wayne  lost  their  access  by  air 
to  other  communities  and  two  smaller 
carriers  were  denied  the  opportunity  to 
enter  into  what  they  believed  would  be 
a  desirable  business  operation.  Deci- 
sions of  this  type  cannot  be  justified  as 
being  in  the  public  interest.  Decisions 
such  as  these  may  well  sound  the  death 
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knell  for  air  sei-vice  in  smaller  commu- 
nities in  America. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  nation- 
wide problem,  accentuated  by  preemp- 
tory  CAB  rulings,  will  be  solved  only 
when  we  establish  and  maintain  healthy 
local  service  airline  systems.  Subsidy 
policy  should  be  set  by  the  CAB  based  on 
transportation  need,  not  a  fixed  formula 
applied  to  a  predetermined  budget.  The 
CAB  must  look  for  ways  to  develop  new 
patterns  of  air  traflBc  to  smaller  com- 
munities to  enable  small  cities  to  have 
adequate  service  along  routes  that  are 
economically  feasible  to  the  carriers. 
Without  adequate  air  transportation  for 
small  metropolitan  areas,  our  Nation 
may  be  pockmarked  by  semidepressed, 
imderdeveloped,  dying  communities. 
Then,  partly  as  a  result  of  shortsighted- 
ness, we  will  be  faced  with  expensive 
crash  programs  to  remedy  a  situation 
that  we  need  not  encounter  if  we  try  to 
comprehend  the  logical  result  of  today's 
action.  The  CAB  decision  for  Terre 
Haute  was  based  solely  on  the  basis  that 
east-west  operation  of  a  small  airline 
would  be  too  costly.  Public  interest  and 
public  necessity  were  not,  in  my  opinion, 
given  reasonable  consideration.  In  a 
dissenting  opinion.  Vice  Chairman  Rob- 
ert T.  Murphy  stated: 

Hie  ^avamen  of  the  majority's  opinion  is 
the  carriers'  interesr  with  llttle'weight  given 
to  the  resultant  dissimulation  of  presently 
available  air  transport  services.  Vy'ere  we 
establL^hing  a  pattern  for  first  Terre  Haute 
air  service,  I  would  not  certificate  TWA.  But 
it  is^a  very  different  m-itter  to  delete  a  used 
and  useful  service  with  a  resultant  net  loss 
in  air  t:an:-pcrt  services  available  to  the 
pub"-ic  in  the  absence  of  ar.y  meaningful  car- 
rier gain.  But  accepting  my  colleague's  de- 
cision tc  delete  TWA.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  authorize  a  Lake  Central  replacement  by 
extension  beyond  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis 
on  a  nonsubsidy  eligible  basis. 

And  a  Board  member,  Joseph  Minnet- 
ti,  stated  in  his  dissenting  opinion: 

Deletion-subst'tiition  proceedings  like 
this  one  should  properly  have  as  their  ob- 
jective leaving  the  community  under  e^'alua- 
ticn  with  a  grade  of  service  superior  to  that 
which  it  had  previously  experienced,  and  of 
course,  meeting  its  principal  air  transporta- 
tion requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  CAB  has  rendered  a  decision  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  stripping  three  In- 
diana cities  of  adequate  air  transporta- 
tion. Nor  is  Indiana  the  only  State  ad- 
versely affected  by  similar  decisions. 
Many  other  areas  of  the  Nation  have 
been  damaged — I  hope  not  irreparably — 
by  such  actions.  I  believe  that  the  Board 
may  have  lost  sight  of  its  duties  as  de- 
fined in  section  102a  of  Public  Law  85- 
726  as  "the  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  an  air  transportation  system 
properly  adapted  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States." 

I  want  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, for  having  conducted  hearings  in- 
to the  activities  of  the  CAB.  I  want  to 
urge  him  to  continue  this  investigation 
and  to  ascertain  if  decisions  such  as  the 
one  rendered  in  the  Terre  Haute  case  ful- 
fill the  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
Board  as  prescribed  by  law. 


Mr.  President,  air  sen'ice  to  small  com- 
munities is  essential  if  they  are  to  im- 
prove their  economic  base.  The  public 
interest  demands  that  there  be  a  halt 
to  decision  after  decision  designed  to  iso- 
late the  smaller  cities.  The  public  in- 
terest demands  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Board's  activities  involving  air  trans- 
portation to  America's  small  towns. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SAM  ZAGORIA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  on  Capitol  Hill  demonstrated 
their  regard  for  my  administrative  as- 
sistant, Sam  Zagoria,  by  attending  his 
swearing-in  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  Tuesday,  April 
20, 

As  they  may  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  press  comment  on  this  appointment, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  four  editorials  which  have 
appeared  in  New  Jersey  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Zagoria. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Daily  Record, 
Mar.  27,  1965] 

—         Good  Choice  for  NLRB 

The  selection  of  Sam  Zagoria,  a  former 
New  Jersey  resident,  to  a  position  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Is  one  that 
Is  well  received. 

Mr.  Zagoria,  chief  aid  for  10  years  to  Sen- 
ator Clifford  P.  C.\se,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  named  by  President  Johnson 
during  a  news  conference  at  his  Texas  ranch. 

Mr.  Zngoria.  who  was  born  In  Somerville, 
succeeeds  Boyd  Leedom,  whose  term  on  the 
NLRB  has  expired. 

We  know  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed  as  a 
member  of  Case's  staff. 

We  came  to  know  Mr.  Zagoria  even  better 
than  we  had  before  during  the  guberna- 
torial campaign  of  the  late  James  Mitchell, 
and  we  found  him  to  be  a  capable,  fair,  and 
affable  person. 

Mr.  Zagoria  is  a  former  newspaperman, 
having  served  with  the  Washington  Post. 
While  at  the  Post  he  was  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  unit.  He  began 
work  with  Case  in  1955.  He  was  on  a  Nie- 
man  fellowship  at  Harvard  University  In  1955 
when  Senator  Case  asked  him  to  become  his 
administrative  assistant.  He  began  work 
with  C.*SE  immediately  and  did  not  com- 
plete the  year-long  fellowship. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  appointment,  and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Zagoria  and  wish  him 
well  In  his  new  position. 


( Prom  the  Somerset  (N.J.)  Messenger- 
Gazette,  Apr.  1,  1965] 

Sam's  New  Job 

Latest  native  son  to  make  good  Is  Sam 
Zagoria.  whose  appointment  last  week  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  President 
Johnson  caps  a  career  of  hard  work  that 
started  in  the  halls  of  SomervUle  High  School 
and  led  to  the  halls  of  Washington. 

Zagoria  was  a  successful  newspaperman 
and  editor  when  he  was  asked  by  U.S.  Senator 
Cltftord  Case  to  become  his  administrative 
assistant. 

During  the  10  years  he  served  Case,  Sam 
gained  a  reputation  for  his  administrative 
and  political  know-how  and  his  ability  and 
acumen  contributed  no  little  to  Case's  dem- 
onstrated popularity  with  the  voters  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Messenger-Gazette  is  especially  proud 
of  Sam's  latest  achievement  since  he  began 
his  editorial  career  with  this  paper. 


In  addition  to  being  proud,  we  also  are 
confident  that  a  better  choice  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  NLRB  could  not  have  been  made. 

The  ixist  for  which  Sam  has  been  tapped  It 
a  sensitive  one.  which  requires  someone  with 
more  than  ordinary  skill,  tact,  knowledge,  and 
Intelligence.  Obviously,  President  Johnsou 
was  of  the  opUiion  that  his  appointee  pos- 
sesscd  these  qualities. 

All  of  Somerville  should  be  proud  that  the 
country's  Chief  Executive  has  placed  his  con- 
fidence In  someone  whose  roots  are  In  the 
old  hometown. 
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[Prom  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Daily  Home 
News,  Mar.  28,  1965] 
Zagoria   Choice  Hailed 

Selection  of  Sam  Zagoria,  Somerville  na- 
tive,  by  President  Johnson,  for  a  seat  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  we  feel. 

Zagoria,  who  has  been  chief  aid  to  U.S, 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  for  the  past  10 
years,  will  gain  the  $27,000-a-year  post  if  he  is 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Zagoria  of 
Somerville,  Sam  will  succeed  Boyd  Leedom, 
whose  term  on  the  NLRB  has  expired. 

Commenting  on  the  .selection  of  his  aid, 
Senator  Case  remarked:  "The  public  service 
couldn't  have  an  abler  and  more  dedicated 
addition.  Mv  loss  is  the  executive  branch's 
gain." 

Zagoria  is  a  former  newspaperman  and  was 
on  a  Nieman  fellowship  at  Harvard  in  1955 
when  he  became  Case's  administrative  assist- 
ant after  the  latter  'vent  into  the  Senate. 
He  started  work  with  Case  and  did  not  com- 
plete the  fellowship.  Previous  to  that  time, 
Zagoria  was  with  the  W.ishington  Post,  serv- 
ing as  reporter,  subiutaan  editor,  and  State 
editor.  Following  graduation  from  Rutgers 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  student  news- 
paper, "Targum,"  Zagoria  worked  for  this 
newspaper  and  others  in  the  area.  He  also 
edited  the  Rutgers  literary  magazine. 

Diu-ing  World  War  II,  Zagoria  was  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  for  3 ',4  years  with  service 
overseas.  In  the  southwest  Pacific  he  was  a 
staff  sergeant  to  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  After  thG  war,  he  returned  to  news- 
paper work  in  California  and  later  entered 
the  Government  service. 

Zagoria,  who  now  resides  In  College  Park, 
Md.,  is  a  registered  Republican.  In  that  area 
he  is  active  in  many  civic  groups. 

In  making  the  selection,  it  would  seem  that 
President  Johnson  acted  wisely  and  took 
experience  rather  than  political  afl&llation 
into  consideration. 

We  don't  think  the  President  will  have 
any  reason  to  regret  that  move  and  wish 
Zagoria  well  In  his  new  endeavor. 


(From  the  Franklin  (N.J.)  News  Record, 
Apr.  1, 1965] 
The  Somekset  Scene 

Two  competent  gents  moved  up  to  new 
and  bigger  Jobs  last  week.  Ex-Somervilllte 
Sam  Zagoria  left  Senator  Cliff  Case's  side  to 
take  a  seat  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  County  Parks  Director  Austin 
Palmer  turned  in  his  resignation  to  head  a 
county  park  development  program  In  New 
York  State. 

There's  a  heap  of  success-story  stuff  to 
both  of  these  guys,  and  they  have  one  thing 
In  conunon — they  both  know  how  to  get 
things  done. 

About  10  years  ago  Sam  was  awarded  one 
of  the  grand  prizes  of  journalism — a  Neiman 
fellowship.  He  was  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Washington  Post  when  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  a  man  he  did  not  know.  The  wlje 
was  from  Senator-elect  Case,  and  he  was  ask- 
ing if  Sam  would  accept  the  Job  as  the  Sen- 
ator's administrative  assistant. 

There  are  very  few  Neiman  fellowships 
available   In   any   given  year.    Some  news- 


men wait  In  line  for  ages  and  never  make  It, 
but  here  was  Ziigoria  in  the  Ivy-covered  halls 
of  Harvard  confronted  with  a  big  decision: 
To  complete  the  fellowship  and  gain  new 
recognition  In  the  newspaper  world — or  sur- 
render it  abruptly  to  go  with  a  Senator  he 
did  not  know.  The  decision  had  to  be  made 
quickly,  and  Sam  made  it.  He  went  with 
Case.  The  Zagorias  In  Harvard  packed  their 
bags  and  headed  back  to  W.ishington  which 
they  had  left  but  a  few  months  previously. 

A  very  strong  bond  soon  developed  be- 
tween the  Senator  and  his  chief  aid,  and  It 
was  a  mutual  admiration  society  that  was  to 
grow  stronger  each  year.  They  built  a  very 
competent  staff  for  the  Senator  around  Sam, 
and  before  long  he  was  more  than  adminis- 
trative chief.  He  moved  into  the  cauldron 
of  political  campaigning,  and  when  Case 
stood  for  reelection  a  lot  of  guys  had  titles 
but  Zagoria  was  the  real  field  commander. 
He  roamed  New  Jersey  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner, displaying  a  political  acumen  that  was 
a  delight  to  behold. 

The  Senator  had  a  lot  going  for  him — a 
long  and  distinguished  record  as  a  legislator, 
a  reputation  for  being  a  gentleman  of  the 
first  order,  a  sense  of  purpose  that  few  po- 
litical figures  could  match — and  a  strong,  de- 
voted right  arm  named  Zagoria.  Case  won 
by  a  wide  margin. 

It  was  a  topnotch  team  that  earned  the 
respect  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Then  came  another  campaign.  The  Sena- 
tor convinced  Jim  Mitchell  and  President 
Elsenhower  that  Mitnhell  should  run  for 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  Zagoria  was 
appointed  to  be  the  field  marshal  for  the 
former  Secretary  of  Labor.  Once  again  he 
was  on  the  move  through  the  State,  getting 
back  to  his  family  only  on  weekends. 

Although  Mitchell  was  a  heavy  favorite  to 
beat  Richard  Hughec,  it  was  not  an  easy  cam- 
paign. Put  Mitchell  down  in  a  small  gath- 
ering and  he  displayed  an  exceptionally  keen 
sense  of  what  was  going  on  and  what  he  had 
to  do  about  It.  But  in  front  of  a  big  crowd 
It  was  something  else  again. 

The  Jolly,  extroverted  Dick  Hughes  loved 
crowds,  big  or  small,  and  he  scored  a  plus 
mark  wherever  he  went.  The  personalities 
of  the  two  candidates  were  In  sharp  con- 
trast, and  the  Hughes  triumph  made  political 
history. 

When  the  battle  was  over  we  talked  with 
Sam  one  night  about  the  Mitchell  cam- 
paign, and  to  his  lasting  credit  he  never 
once,  diuing  a  lengthy  analysis,  took  a  slap 
at  the  man  who  had  lost.  Sam  knew  early 
In  the  g.nme  what  his  own  problem  as  cam- 
paign chief  would  be,  and  he  lived  with  them, 
never  flinching,  never  doing  less  than  his 
best  in  those  long  days  and  nights  of  a 
gubernatorial  fight. 

Then  it  was  back  to  the  desk  in  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  with  his  favorite  Senator, 
and  last  week  the  CASE-to-Zagorla  battery 
was  broken  up  when  President  Johnson 
named  the  former  Somerville  lad  to  the 
NLRB,  a  job  drav-'ing  $27,0(X)  a  year,  some  10 
G's  or  more  a  year  than  that  which  he  has 
had  as  the  Senator's  chief  aid. 

The  scenarist  sends  best  wishes  to  a  long- 
time friend  In  a  new  job — and  condolences  to 
the  Senator  on  his  loss. 

It  won't  surprise  us  at  all  If  Zagoria  one 
aay  moves  into  the  White  House  as  a  Presi- 
dential press  secretary.  He's  got  all  the  stuff 
that  tough  Job  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiioriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  2  weeks  ago,  on  April  9,  1965,  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  calling 
your  attention  to  a  major  disaster  which 
was  then  in  the  process  of  developing  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  in  surround- 
ing States.  I  said  then  that  we  ex- 
pected devastating  flood  conditions,  and 
to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  those  predictions  proved  to 
be  accurate. 

I  also  said  at  that  time  and  I  quote: 

It  may  very  well  be  necessary  to  ask  the 
Senate  for  emergency  remedial  legislation  or 
for  authorization  of  additional  Federal  funds 
to  rehabilitate  the  State  once  the  waters 
have  receded. 

The  time  has  come  for  me  now  to  ask 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  remedy  the  problems  caused  by 
floods  and  high  waters  in  major  disaster 
areas.  This  legislation  is  limited  to 
those  areas  in  which  the  President  has 
declared  a  national  major  disaster,  and 
will  amend  the  existing  Federal  Disaster 
Act  to  provide  greater  flexibility  and  a 
wider  range  of  tools  to  assist  in  the  very 
extensive  work  of  reconstruction. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  the  devasta- 
tion are  as  yet  unknown.  Preliminary 
estimates  of  up  to  and  over  $40  million 
of  flood  damage  have  been  labeled  "very 
conservative."  It  is  estimated  that  $13 
milhon  of  damage  has  been  done  to  Fed- 
eral aid  roads  alone  in  the  State  and  46 
Minnesota  counties  have  been  desig- 
nated as  disaster  areas.  Twenty-seven 
Federal  and  State  highways  have  been 
listed  as  closed  by  the  Minnesota  High- 
way Department  and  traffic  to  assist  in 
the  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  cut  off  by  high  waters  is  made 
more  difficult. 

Damage  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  been 
estimated  at  $5.5  million  and  even  yet 
the  problem  of  the  floods  remains  with 
the  States  affected.  The  fight  against 
the  multi-million-dollar  flood  is  far  from 
over.  The  dikes  still  have  to  be  main- 
tained and  the  people  must  remain  vigi- 
lant, because  the  river  is  going  down  veiy 
slowly.  Estimates  have  been  made  in  St. 
Paul  that  it  will  probably  be  a  week  be- 
fore the  flood  waters  are  even  down  to 
the  level  of  the  worst  previous  flood  of 
22  feet  in  1952.  Heavy  rains  could  ag- 
gravate the  situation  further.  The  mas- 
sive flood  waters  have  been  exerting 
heavy  pressure  along  the  lines  of  dikes 
and  levees  protecting  both  private  and 
public  property  and  this  danger  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  up  to  2  weeks. 

However,  we  cannot  wait  until  the 
danger  is  completely  over  or  the  dam- 
ages have  completely  been  assessed  to 
begin  the  planning  for  reconsti^uction. 
For  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  to 
provide  increased  assistance  for  rehabili- 
tation and  recoiistruction  in  areas  dam- 
aged by  floods  and  high  waters. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  aid  the  victims 
of  floods  in  many  ways  not  permitted 
under  present  disaster  legislation.  For 
example,  it  authorizes  a  Federal-State 
matching  fund  program   under   which 


mortgages  could  be  retired  or  adjusted 
on  homes  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged 
by  floods.  The  Federal  Government 
would  provide  75  percent  and  the  State 
25  percent  of  the  funds  for  this  matching 
fund  program,  and  would  apply  to  those 
instances  in  which  other  programs  for 
relief  are  not  available.  This  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  State  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  by  the 
State  and  approved  by  the  President. 
The  program  would  also  include  regula- 
tions to  prevent  unjustified  payments  or 
gains  to  the  State  mortgagees  or  mort- 
gagors. This  provision  is  very  much 
similar  to  one  in  Public  Law  88-451, 
which  the  Congress  passed  in  response 
to  the  needs  created  by  the  Alaskan 
earthquake. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  adjust- 
ment of  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  include  authoriza- 
tion to  use  100-percent  Federal  funds  for 
repair  of  flood  damaged  Federal-aid 
highways,  authorization  for  special 
urban  renewal  programs  for  rebuilding 
flood  damaged  communities,  additional 
flood  control  surveys  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  authorization  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
low-interest  disaster  aid  loans  over  a  30- 
year  period  rather  than  20-year  period 
as  at  present. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  estab- 
lishment of  regulations  so  tJiat  flood  re- 
lief to  nonpublic  parties  would  reflect 
any  obvious  flood  risks  which  they  as- 
sumed on  their  own  responsibility. 

I  am  also  privileged  at  this  time  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  on  arrival  at  the  Minne- 
apoIis-St.  Paul  Airport  just  this  last 
Wednesday.  The  President's  remarks 
convey  to  us  his  very  deep  concern  over 
the  suffering  and  hardship  occasioned  by 
disasters  in  the  Midwest  and  in  Minne- 
sota, and  his  assurances  that  assistance 
be  pro\ided  to  these  areas  is  extremely 
encouraging  and  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  by  both  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  April  19,  1965.  New  York 
Times  on  the  flood  disaster  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  F>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Presideict  on  Arri\-al  at 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Governor  Rolvaag.  Senator  McCarthy, 
Senator  Mondale,  Congressmen  Karth,  Fraser, 
McGregor,  Olson.  Langen,  Governor  Keith, 
Governor  Milliken,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
boys  and  girls,  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  only 
last  week,  at  the  request  of  your  Governor, 
Karl  Rolvaag.  after  a  number  of  visits  with 
members  of  your  delegation,  and  your  very 
able  and  beloved  Vice  President,  Members  of 
your  Senate — Senator  Mondale  and  Senator 
i^IcCARTHY — I  declared  a  number  of  areas  in 
the  great  State  of  Minnesota  .is  disaster 
areas  because  of  the  great  floods  you  are 
now  experiencing. 

Over  the  weekend,  more  of  your  neighbor 
States  were  struck  imexpectedly  by  disaster 
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from  the  skies.  Death  and  destruction  fell 
upon  homes  and  businesses  in  six  of  your 
neighbor  States — as  well  as  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

I  am  today — together  with  Governor 
Btiford  Ellington,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  also  with  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  U.S.  Senate — meet- 
ing with  the  Governors  and  public  officials 
of  the  afflicted  States.  Our  purpose  is  to 
come  and  to  see  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  provide  promptly  .'\nd  ef- 
fectively the  appropriate  assistance  available 
under  the  established  Federal  programs  to 
assist  the  families  and  communities  suffer- 
ing from  these  natural  disasters. 

It  was  on  Good  Friday,  last  year,  that  the 
costliest  disaster  since  the  program  of  Federal 
disaster  assistance  began  struck  the  State 
of  Alaska.  This  year,  on  Palm  Sunday,  dis- 
aster struck  again  in  this  region  through 
both  tornadoes  and  the  floods  that  you  are 
now  experiencing.  So  none  of  us  are  im- 
mune to  the  unknowns  of  nature. 

Over  the  past  year,  in  fact,  one  out  of  seven 
Americans  have  had  their  lives  touched  by 
such  occurrences.  When  such  disaster 
strikes,  I  know  it  is  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  assistance  shall  be  provided  to 
help  the  citizens  and  communities  under- 
take the  task  of  rebuilding  and  restoring  the 
lives  of  families  and  cities  and  |arms. 

So,  I  pledge  to  you  today,  that  along  with 
your  distinguished  Congressman  delegation, 
the  members  of  both  parties,  your  Governor, 
the  State  officials,  and  your  very  able  Vice 
President,  that  we  will  all  do  everything  we 
can.  We  will  do  it  as  promptly,  as  efficiently, 
as  useful  as  possible  to  render  the  maximum 
amount  of  aid  in  this  crucial  hour  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  render. 

As  always,  it  is  delightful  to  be  here  in 
your  fine  State.  I  regret  that  we  must  come 
under  these  circumstances.  I  hope  that  we 
may  return  again  under  happier  circum- 
stances in  the  future. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  out  and 
saying  hello  to  me.  I  trust  that  our  visit 
here  will  be  helpful  to  the  end  that  we  can 
get  the  information  we  need  to  bring  all  the 
assistance  we  can  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Minnesota  Oiticuls  Spur  Plans  To  Stem 
Damage  From  Floods 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

St.  Paijl,  April  18. — As  the  record  flood 
crest  of  the  Mississippi  River  moved  down- 
stream from  here  today,  officials  turned  their 
attention  to  repairing  the  damage  wrought 
by  the  worst  recorded  flooding  in  Minnesota 
history — and  to  efforts  to  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence. 

Top  officers  of  the  Army's  Corps  of  En- 
gineers fronx  Washington  and  Chicago  con- 
ferred with  Gov.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag  at  the 
State  Capitol. 

Tliey  were  Joined  in  the  Easter  Day 
strategy  meeting  by  authorities  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  civil  defense  organization,  Na- 
tional Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and 
other  agencies. 

The  Governor  has  estimated  property  dam- 
age in  46  Minnesota  counties  designated 
as  disaster  areas  at  $40  million. 

Before  the  Mississippi  crested  here  yester- 
day at  the  record  level  of  12  feet  over  the 
14-foot  stage,  the  Red  Cross  reported  1,831 
dwellings  in  Minnesota  had  been  destroyed 
or  damaged,  4,179  families  had  suffered  losses, 
19,000  persons  had  been  evacuated  from 
homes,  and  100  industries  had  been  dam- 
aged. 

Ten  Minnesotans  have  died  in  the  flooding 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

PERIL  STILL  REMAINS 

Reinforced  dikes  held  fast  here  today  and 
the  water  level  dropped  again.    The  peril  of 


further  flooding,  however,  will  remain  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  the  crest  has  yet  to  hit  In 
many  downstream  cities. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz,  Mr.  Rolvaag  ordered 
plans  drawn  to  use  Job  Corps  youths  for  re- 
construction work  xmder  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program. 

The  Red  Cross  announced  that  it  would 
open  14  headquarters  here  and  in  other  flood- 
stricken  cities  to  aid  families  who  must  re- 
build. 

Congress  gave  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
sponsibility for  flood  control  in  1936.  Why, 
families  and  towns  reeling  from  this  year's 
flood  have  asked,  is  it  still  possible  for  rivers 
that  the  corps  has  sought  to  tame  to  cause 
such  havoc? 

The  answer  has  many  parts,  Lt.  Col.  Leslie 
B.  Harding,  district  engineer  here  for  the 
corps,  said  in  an  interview. 

Not  least  among  them,  he  said,  is  the  im- 
predictability  of  nature.  Tlie  historic  flood 
this  month  stemmed  from  unusual  weather 
conditions. 

THAW    WAS     LEFT 

A  winter  without  thaws  left  a  heavy  snow 
and  ice  pack  on  the  ground  in  Minnesota 
till  April.  Then  the  melting  came  with  a 
rush.  Fed  by  swollen  tributaries,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Jumped  frcm  a  level  of  21/2  feet  at 
St.  Paul  on  April  2  to  a  crest  of  26  feet  In 
2  weeks. 

Preparations  to  meet  such  emergencies  are 
ponderously  slow. 

Since  1936  the  corps  has  built  16  flood- 
control  projects  in  Minnesota,  including  res- 
ervoirs to  impound  excess  water,  concrete 
floodwalls  and  earthen  levees  to  constrict 
rivers,  and  diversion  channels  to  take  over- 
flow. 

However,  Colonel  Harding  pointed  out,  it 
all  takes  money.  Each  project  has  to  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Also,  in  almost  every 
case,  the  active  backing  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  local  goveriunent  concerned  is 
required,  too. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  under  the 
existing  system,  the  city  or  county  seeks 
flood-control  help  through  its  representatives 
in  Congi-ess.  If  Congress  approves,  the  corps 
makes  a  study,  estimates  costs  and  makes 
recommendations.  If  both  Congress  and  the 
local  government  then  approve  a  course  of 
action,  the  necessary  easements  are  obtained 
and  the  land  involved  is  cleared  of  residents. 
Finally,  the  corps  actually  begins  work  on 
the  project. 

LANDOWNERS     PROTEST    PLANS 

Obstacles  frequently  encountered  at  the 
local  level  are  objections  from  landowners 
who  do  not  want  to  move  and  from  taxpay- 
ers whose  own  property  Is  not  threatened 
by  flooding.  Opponents  of  flood-control  proj- 
ects exert  political  pressure  at  both  national 
and  local  levels. 

Mankato,  one  of  the  Minnesota  cities  hit 
hardest  by  the  flooding  this  spring,  provides 
an  example. 

In  1962,  both  Mankato  and  North  Mankato 
rejected  a  project  recommended  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  prevent  flooding  of  the  Min- 
nesota and  Blue  Earth  Rivers.  The  project 
was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1958.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  paid  all  but 
$404,000  of  the  $3,594,000  cost. 

This  month,  the  Minnesota  went  on  a 
rampage  before  emptying  its  flood  waters  Into 
the  Mississippi.  Preliminary  estimates  place 
damages  In  the  Mankato  area  at  $5.5  mil- 
lion. Had  the  project  been  built,  the  corps 
said,  the  loss  would  have  been  held  to  $1 
million. 

Now  Mankato  and  North  Mankato  officials 
have  asked  the  corps  to  meet  with  them  to 
reconsider  the  project. 

In  St.  Paul,  by  contrast,  the  city  approved 
a  corps  plan  to  protect  500  acres  of  Indus- 
trial property  along  the  Mississippi  with  a 


concrete  flood  wall  and  earthen  levee  nearly 
2  miles  long.  Construction  was  completed 
2  years  ago.  St.  Paul  contributed  about 
$475,000,  partly  in  land  and  labor,  of  the  $3,5 
million  cost. 

Although  the  city  had  to  heighten  other 
dikes  it  had  elsewhere  along  the  river  to  con- 
tain last  week's  record  crest,  the  corps  dike 
never  was  topped  by  the  hurtling  Mississippi 
and,  thus,  prevented  millions  of  dollars  in 
damage. 

Colonel  Harding  said  completed  projects 
had  prevented  about  $16.5  million  in  flood 
damage  this  month.  Projects  authorized  by 
Congress  but  not  yet  carried  out,  Including 
the  one  at  Mankato,  would  have  prevented 
$17.2  million  more  in  damage,  he  said. 

Other  factors  besides  rain,  snow  and  thaws 
affect  flooding,  but  there  have  been  no  ade- 
quate studies  to  determine  how  much.  These 
stem  from  impingements  on  nature  made  by 
modern-day  living. 

One  factor  is  private  drainage  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Another  is  the  effect  of  tir- 
ban  and  suburban  housing  and  business  de- 
velopments that  denude  land  of  the  natural 
sponge  provided  by  trees,  plants,  and  grass. 

Twenty-nine  locks  and  dams  have  been 
built  on  the  Mississippi  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers between  here  and  St.  Louis,  but  their 
purpose  is  to  impound  enough  water  to  aid 
navigation.  They  have  no  flood-control  func- 
tion. Gates  are  pulled  completely  out  of  the 
water  to  let  the  spring  floods  through,  the 
corps  said,  but  cannot  be  used  effectively 
otherwise  for  flood  control. 

One  expert  said  today  that  engineering 
alone  had  not  prevented  floods  in  the  past 
and  would  not  stop  them  in  the  future. 

The  key  to  preventing  future  flood  losses, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dean  Athelstan  Spilhaus 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Institute  ol 
Technology,  is  permanent  relocation  of  fam- 
ilies who  live  in  the  flood  plains  of  rivers. 

A  science  strip  prepared  by  Dean  Spilhaus 
appears  each  Sunday  In  115  newspapers.  To- 
day's says: 

"Flood  warnings  move  people  out,  but 
disaster  relief  must  not  move  them  back  in— 
nor  should  cities  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
floodable  plains." 

He  believes  that  in  many  cases  growing 
cities  are  encroaching  on  rivers  rather  than 
vice  versa,  faster  than  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers can  build  dikes  and  levees. 

Most  of  the  flood  damage  this  month  has 
been  to  riverside  property.  Some  engineers 
have  suggested  that  these  low-lying  areas, 
subject  to  flooding  each  spring,  be  zoned 
only  for  parks  and  such  Industries  as  power- 
plants,  which  gain  more  from  a  riverside 
location  than  they  will  lose  from  predictable 
flooding. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
i-eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1793)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Act  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  floods  and  high 
waters,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McCarthy),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
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nesota  for  introducing  this  legislation,  I 
was  in  Wisconsin  last  weekend. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  suffering  severe  flood 
damage.  Saturday  I  was  in  Monroe, 
Wis.,  where  some  100  homes  endured  se- 
rious and  in  some  cases  devastating  tor- 
nado damage. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  people 
need  assistance  they  cannot,  under  pres- 
ent law,  get.  The  Federal  Government 
provides  some  assistance,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  home  that  has  been  obliterated,  or  a 
business  that  has  been  wiped  out,  all  that 
a  victim  can  do  is  hope  to  get  a  long- 
terra  loan  from  the  Government.  This 
loan  must  be  repaid.  This  procedure  im- 
poses on  a  victim  a  mortgage  which  may 
prove  to  be  unbearable. 

It  is  particularly  ciniel  in  the  case  of 
fanners  and  people  whose  incomes  are 
low.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  J{ive  most  serious  considera- 
tion to  passage  of  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion in  a  recognition  of  our  national 
responsibility  to  those  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  suffered  punish- 
ing loss.  We  should  give  consideration 
in  the  future  to  a  more  generous, 
thoughtful,  and  compassionate  policy  on 
the  part  of  our  Federal  Government  than 
we  have  up  to  this  time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  most  appropriate  remarks. 

Anyone  who  was  on  the  trip  with  the 
President  to  view  the  results  of  the  tor- 
nado damage  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the 
upper  Midwest,  and  the  damage  and  de- 
struction from  Minnesota's  worst  flood, 
which  is  also  striking  La  Crosse  and 
other  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  can- 
not help  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  a  humane  and  personal  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  some  regard  for 
those  who  suffer  from  national  disasters. 
It  is  not  the  personal  fault  of  those  who 
suffer  the  damage — the  homeowner, 
fanner,  or  small  businessman. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  wage- 
earner  would  be  found  after  such  a  na- 
tional disaster  to  have  lost  his  home  and 
to  have  been  left  with  nothing  else  in 
the  world  but  a  large,  unpaid  mortgage. 
He  would  have  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  his  wife  and  family  with  the 
prospect  of  doing  notliing  but  paying 
for  a  home  that  has  gone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  provision  for  help,  where  needed, 
to  assist  such  a  person,  businessman,  or 
farmer  who  has  been  visited  with  such  a 
loss. 

This  is  v.'hat  we  hope  to  achieve 
through  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  meeting  which  I  called  on  Friday 
morning  in  La  Crosse,  we  had  a  showing 
of  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  which  are 
responsible  for  or  can  do  anything  in 
the  event  of  flood  disaster.  Such  agen- 
cies as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  SBA,  the  Farm 
Home  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  others,  were  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Representatives  of 
all  of  the  Federal  agencies  that  can 
act  at  all  were  present  at  this  meeting. 
There  was  an  excellent  turnout.  The 
representatives  did  a  fine  job  of  briefing 
the  appropi"iate  mayoi*s,  village  repre- 
sentatives, homeowners  and  others  as  to 
what  could  be  done.  The  representa- 
tives of  these  agencies  wanted  to  do  all 
that  was  possible. 

It  was  very  clear  at  this  meeting  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  tied  its 
hands.  It  can  do  very  little  to  assist 
people  who  have  suffered  drastically. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  what  took  place  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help 
remembering  that  there  was  another 
quite  serious  flood  in  that  area  of  the 
country  several  years  ago.  The  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
took  up  the  question  of  providing,  not 
relief,  but  ways  and  means  to  prevent 
such  floods. 

We  asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
sun'ey  the  problem  to  find  exactly  what 
would  be  required.  The  local  people 
were  at  first  very  cooperative.  Then  the 
sun  came  back  out,  and  for  some  reason 
the  local  interest  died  away.  The  assur- 
ances of  local  cooperation  were  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum on  what  was  experienced  in  re- 
gard to  projects  on  the  Minnesota  River 
at  Mankato  and  North  Mankato.  It 
points  out  clearly  that  if  the  corps  had 
been  able  to  proceed  with  its  work,  we 
would  not  now  have  to  be  faced  with  a 
request  to  liberalize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's policies  with  respect  to  emergency 
and  disaster  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

North  Central  Division, 

April  15. 1965. 

Minnesota  River  at    Mank.\to  and  North 
Mankato,  Minn. 

The  local  protection  flood  control  project 
at  Mankato  and  North  Mankato  was  author- 
ized by  the  1958  Flood  Control  Act  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Hotise 
Document  No.  437,  84th  Congress,  2d  session. 

Description:  The  proposed  project,  in 
south-central  Miiinesota  on  the  Minnesota 
River  about  105  miles  above  its  mouth,  pro- 
vides for  improvement  of  about  2  miles  of 
river  channel:  rLiising,  strengthening,  and 
extending  existing  levees  in  Mankato  and 
North  Mankato  to  obtain  a  flood  barrier 
totaling  about  5  miles  in  length;  and  con- 
struction of  appropriate  interior  drainage 
works  and  minor  related  features. 

Local  cooperation:  Local  interests  will  be 
required  to  provide  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way;  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  con- 
struction works;  maintain  and  operate  the 
works  after  completion;  make  necessary 
changes  to  utilities,  highways,  and  highway 


bridges;  obtain  legal  control  of  ponding 
areas  and  prevent  encroachment;  furnish 
pumps  from  existing  pumping  stations;  and 
contribute  in  cash  or  equivalent  work  an 
amount  equal  to  1.9  percent  of  Federal  gross 
first  costs. 

Cost 

Estimated  cost  at  time  of  author- 
ization: 

Federal ___  $1,  870,  000 

Non-Federal 157,  000 

Total ar027,  000 

Benefit-to-cost  ratio  at  time  of  authori- 
zation, 1.5  to  1. 

Latest  estimate  of  cost    (design   memoran- 
dum estimate  1961) 

Federal $3. 190,  000 

Non-Federal 404,  000 

Total - 3,  594, 000 

Benefit-to-cost  ratio  In  1961,  2  to  1, 
Funding 
Appropriations    fiscal    year    1959 

(added  by  Senate) $55,  000 

Appropriations  fiscal  year  1960 47,  000 

Added  by  transfer 69.  800 

Total  expendittire 171,800 

Work  accomplished:  All  funds  were  spent 
on  preconstruction  planning.  The  design 
memorandum  was  completed  by  the  district 
engineer  in  August  1961  but  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  view  of  lack 
of  ability  of  local  interests  to  furnish  the 
required  local  cooperation. 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  At  a  meeting 
by  the  district  engineer  with  the  mayors  and 
city  attorneys  of  both  Mankato  and  North 
Mankato  in  June  1961  it  was  established  that 
because  of  legal  and  financial  difficulties 
assurances  could  not  be  furnished  for  the 
project  at  that  time.  Prior  to  this  time 
local  interests  had  pressed  for  completion  of 
the  project. 

Present  status :  In  view  of  lack  of  local  co- 
operation the  district  engineer  on  August  11, 
1961,  recommended  that  the  project  be  placed 
in  an  inactive  status.  On  March  14,  1962,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  approved  reclassifying  the 
project  from  the  active  to  the  inactive  cate- 
gory. No  work  has  been  done  on  this  proj- 
ect since  it  was  placed  in  the  inactive  cate- 
gory. 

April  1965  flood:  The  design  discharge  de- 
veloped in  the  design  memorandum  was 
99,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  actual 
discharge  was  about  98,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  on  April  10,  1965.  Thus,  this  most 
recent  flood  could  have  safely  been  contained 
by  the  proposed  channel  and  levee  improve- 
ments. Of  the  preliminary  estimated  1965 
flood  loss  of  S5'2  million,  about  $4'^  milhon 
in  damage  would  have  been  prevented  if  the 
authorized  project  had  been  constructed. 

Funding  to  complete  planning:  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $100,000  and  8  to  10  months  Is 
required  to  complete  preconstruction  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  sad  thing  that  it  required  a  calamity 
such  as  the  current  one  to  reawaken  the 
people  to  the  extent  that  they  not  only 
want  protection  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  cheap  interest  rates,  but 
also,  I  presume,  assistance  in  construct- 
ing the  necessary  levees  and  dams  by 
which  to  prevent  such  floods. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  will 
study  the  bill,  will  not  be  too  liberal. 

I  beUeve  that  imder  the  law  at  the 
present,  3  percent  interest  can  be  made 
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available  to  small  businesses.  I  believe 
that  rates  of  interest  can  also  be  re- 
duced to  tlie  farmers  ^vho  have  suffered 
and  need  funds  to  plant  crops  in  the 
future.  Many  other  forms  of  aid  are 
also  available. 

V7e  have  sufficient  laws  to  enable  the 
necessarv  aid  to  be  given.  I  express  the 
hope  that  if  any  liberalization  of  our 
polic'es  is  n:ade  by  Congress  it  will  apply 
not  onlv  to  the  area  currently  involved, 
but  also  to  all  areas  of  the  country  which 
mav  be  involved  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

FLOOD    PROTECTION 

Jlr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13,  1965,  S.  1229  was  called  up  for 
action  and  passed  by  a  voice  vote  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
there  had  not  been  prior  notice  that  the 
bill  would  be  acted  upon  that  day  or  that 
the  Senate  would  be  taking  action  on 
such  legislative  business.  When  the  bill 
was  passed  that  afternoon,  some  Senate 
committees  were  in  session,  and  at  that 
particular  time.  I  was  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations,  on  which  I  sit 
with  respect  to  projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

After  the  Senate  met  on  April  13.  it 
went  into  Easter  recess,  and  this  is  the 
fh-st  Senate  session  to  consider  legisla- 
tive business  since  that  date.  Because 
of  this  situation.  I  wanted  to  bring  a 
matter  affecting  this  bill  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would,  among  other  provi- 
sions, call  for  one-half  of  the  separable 
costs  allocated  to  recreatio_n  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  in  i-ederal  multi- 
ple-purpose water  resource  projects  to 
be  borne  by  non-Federal  public  bodies. 
It  Is.  therefore,  a  bill  of  wide  interest  to 
the  States  and  to  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  because  of  its  effect  on 
various  types  of  facilities,  including  flood 
protection  facilities  constructed  by  tlie 
Corps  of  Engineers.  -- 

Tlie  bill  is  supposed  to  have  primary 
reference  to  programs  under  authority 
of  tiie  Deoartment  of  the  Interior,  and 
it  has  narticular  reference  to  projects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  to  plans 
being  formulated  in  connection  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act,  It  is 
not  however,  clear  what  degree  of  appli- 
cability it  would  have  to  flood  protection 
facilities,  and  reservoirs  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  would  be  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  is  also  not  clear 
exactly  how  certain  costs  would  be  allo- 
cated among  non-Federal  public  bodies 
and  whether  they  might  be  borne  by  the 
States  or  by  the  communities  adjacent 
or  most  directly  affected. 

This  subject,  and  questions  which  may 
be  raised  by  this  bill,  are  m.atters  of  great 
concern,  as  many — perhaps  nearly  all — 
of  the  local  communities  which  require 
flood  protection  would  be  unable  to  bear 
alone  the  costs  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  them.  If  this  policy  were  to  apply 
to  all  such  projects  which  gained  ap- 
proval by   the   Corps  of  Engineers,  it 


would  mean  that  many  communities 
would  then  be  denied  flood  protection 
available  under  Federal  authority. 

Last  year,  when  I  heard  that  this 
change  in  policy  was  being  considered, 
I  met  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  seeking  information  about  the 
c'etails  of  the  policy  and  opposin;,'  it  as 
a  bar  to  the  construction  of  needed  flood 
protection  facilities  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  On  last  November  10, 1  wa-ote  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
exoressing  my  opposition  to  the  appli- 
cVtion  of  criteria  which  would  involve 
requirements  for  payment  by  local  com- 
munities of  part  of  the  costs  of  reservoirs 
for  flood  protection  built  upstream  from 
those  communities.  I  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  burdens  imposed  would  not 
be  bearable  by  local  communities,  and 
I  know  that  this  concern  has  been  taken 
under  consideration. 

I  also  discussed  this  matter  some  time 
ago  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  I  have 
also  talked  to  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ptiblic  Works,  on  which  I  serve, 
about  the  problem.    In  recent  weeks,  I 
have  again  met  with  officials  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  with  officials  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  about  the  situation. 
In  the  hearings  begun  last  month  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  a 
new  omnibus  authorization  bill,  I  raised 
this  issue  when  General  Wilson  and  Gen- 
eral Graham,  along  with  Mr.  Fitt,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Army,  were  testify- 
ing before  the  committee.    Other  mem- 
bers  of   the   committee,   including   the 
chairman.  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  and 
Senator    Jennings    Randolph,    among 
others,  also  expressed  their  concern. 

I  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  interpretation  of  the  intent  and 
effect  of  the  bill  be  made,  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  concern  and  the  problems 
that  have  been  noted.  I  have  written 
the  Directoi-  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  seek  a  careful  explanation  of  provi- 
sions which  might  apply  to  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  will  discuss 
the  need  for  interpretation  with  Senator 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  know  the 
great  interest  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations [Mr.  Ellender]  in  pressmg  for 
needed  flood  protection  facilities,  and  I 
will  be  seeking  his  views. 

I  think  it  proper  that  the  Senate 
should  have  the  benefit  of  an  interpre- 
tation of  provisions  which  might  apply 
in  a  different  way  to  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  than  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects.  I  have  been  working  for  over 
5  months  to  secure  assurance  that  poli- 
cies or  provisions  proposed  in  S.  1229 
would  not  prevent  the  authorization  of 
required  flood  protection  reservoirs  or 
other  necessary  flood  protection  facili- 
ties and  I  believe  that  further  explana- 
tion and  interpretation  is  required. 
Since  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 


Works  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects,  I  will  insist  that  it 
is  in  the  authority  of  our  committee  to 
prescribe  criteria  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
flood  protection  facilities  which  the  com- 
mittee must  consider  before  they  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Flood  protection  is  vital  to  the  life  and 
security,  and  to  the  economy,  of  com- 
munities in  Kentucky  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  we  must  not  neglect 
those  areas  of  our  country  that  need  the 
protection  the  most. 


ALICEVILLE,  ALA.,  TORNADO 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mi-.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  city  of  Aliceville,  Ala,, 
was  the  victim  of  a  tornado  which  did  at 
least  $400,000  damage  to  the  community. 
However,  the  Small  Business  Adraiuis- 
tration,  the  Red  Cross,  and  local  agencies 
responded  quickly  to  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  Aliceville  has  made  a 
quick  recovery  from  the  disaster.    I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  following  Birmingham  News 
accomit  of  the  way  that  SBA,  other  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals  responded 
immediately  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
city.    This  is  another  instance  in  whidi 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
responded  quickly  to  natural  calamities 
by  providing  disaster  loans,  at  the  low 
interest  rate  of  3  percent  to  the  victims. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
Apr.  1,1965) 
Had  E.xperience— Also  Got  Help:  Few  Scais 
Remain-  From  Aliceville  Tornado 
(By  George  Metz) 
Aliceville,  April  1.— Six  weeks  ago,  All«- 
vine's    fourth    tornado    in    one    generation 
skipped  into  town,  leaving  a  trail  oi"  destruc- 
tion and  debris. 
Today,  one  hardly  notices  the  sctirs. 
Aliceville  has  reroofed,  repainted,  dug  out 
tiie  uprooted  tree  trunks  and,  for  tlie  mo6. 
part,  cleaned  away  the  telltale  litter  whic: 
once   marked   the   tornado's   path.    Omy  s 
couple  of  smashed  homes  remain  to  be  re- 
built. ,  ,    , 
All  in  all,  we've  done  right  well,"  e.xplairiec 
Mayor  David   Stringfellow   this   week,     is 
say  we  have  cleaned  out  from  under  this  one 
a  lot  quicker  than  I  expected." 

However,  Stringfellow  admitted  Alicevu.e 
has  had  practice  digging  out  after  tornadoes 
The  town  has  been  hit  four  times:  once  u 
1938.  twice  in  1957.  and  at  exactly  6:40  pJ2- 
February  18.  . 

Fortunately,  the  February  tornado,  wmc- 
roared  out  of  the  darkened  western  sky  m 
preceded  by  torrential  rain,  failed  to  sm^ 
to  earth  with  full  tornado  fury.  Wi^"*^^. 
claimed  its  funnel  .skipped  along  Just  aDO« 
rooftops,  snapping  off  trees  and  housew?- 
knocking  over  power  and  utility  pol'^?;,^. 
knocking  out  entire  walls  from  some  DUiio 
ings  and  homes. 

Miraculously,  no  one  was  killed,  i^ 
than  a  dozen  persons  were  seriously  mjurw. 
none  critically.  ^. 

Total  damage  has  been  conservatively  » 
mated  at  "about  $400,000."    Mayor  Stnns 
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fellow  feels  damage  could  eventually  run  a 
half-million  dollars,  perhaps  slightly  more. 
As  he  points  out,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
evaluate  superficial  damage. 

Credit  for  Aliceville's  quick  recovery  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  the  people  themselves. 
For  the  most  part,  tornadowise  AUccville 
homeowners  carried  insurance.  As  one  man 
to'.d  a  reporter:  "I'd  go  without  my  coffee  to 
keep  that  insurance  premium  paid." 

Homeowners  are  also  quick  to  praise  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  granted  some  dozen  low 
Interest  (3  percent)  loans,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Both  agencies  set  up  emergency 
centers  in  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Alice- 
ville's hard-hit  "Milltown  section." 

In  some  cases,  the  Red  Cross  paid  the  first 
month's  rent  for  temporary  housing  and 
made  outright  cash  donations.  According  to 
Mr.  Robert  Kirksey.  local  Red  Cross  execu- 
tive secretary,  37  case  files  were  handled  by 
his  office  but  quickly  points  out  that  not 
everyone  given  assistance  became  a  statistic. 

One  of  Aliceville's  luckier  tornado  victims, 
Sam  Scarbrough,  this  week  recalled  this  west 
Alabama  town's  latest  night  of  terror,  his 
own  narrow  escape  and,  as  he  put  it,  "new 
start." 

Scarbrough  did  not  attempt  to  rebuild  his 
tiny  grocery  store,  blown  completely  away 
moments  after  the  tornado  dipped  earthward 
on  Aliceville's  west  side.  He  considers  him- 
self lucky  Just  to  be  alive. 

Seconds  before  the  tornado  struck  Scar- 
brough had  sat  watching  teiievision  in  back 
of  his  small  store. 

"It  started  raining  real  hard  but  I  didn't 
think  about  a  tornado.  I  went  outside  to 
roll  up  my  car  v;indows,  looked  up  and  saw 
It  coming — or  heard  it  at  least.  I  Just  dove 
In  the  car  and  slammed  the  door." 

Scarbrough  rode  out  the  tornado  partly 
lying  on  the  front  scat  of  his  Mercury  sedan, 
battered  by  flying  debris.  It  cost  him  $268.28 
to  repair  the  car. 

Today,  Scarbrough  operates  another  gro- 
cery, purchased  with  savings  and  an  $800 
Government  small  business  loan.  He  even 
feels  the  grocery,  located  in  a  predominately 
Negro  neighborhood,  may  even  do  better 
financially  than  the  one  blown  away.  At 
least,  he  is  optimistic. 

Like  almost  everyone  else.  Scarbrough,  a 
t!i,'o-time  Aliceville  city  councilman,  praises 
the  Red  Cress'  role  in  assisting  tornado  vic- 
tims. "I  know  they  have  been  extra  good  to 
me,"  he  said.  The  hammering,  repainting 
and  reroofing  Is  by  no  means  completed  in 
AUcevillo  today. 

Some  residents,  like  the  George  Wilker- 
son's  had  practically  to  rebuild  from  founda- 
tion up.  Fortunately  Wllkerson  had  insur- 
ance. 

"I  figured  I  could  get  by  with  $1,000  more." 
ne  explained  Monday.  "I  got  one  of  those 
small  intercKt  loans.  As  a -matter  of  fact. 
I  got  the  check  this  weekend.  I  thought 
that  was  pretty  quick." 

Wilkcrson  went  on  to  sum  up.  In  a  phrase, 
the  spirit  behind  Aliceville's  quick  recov- 
ery. •••  «  •  can't  really  complain.  It  could 
have  been  worse." 


row,   Thursday,   April   22,    1965,   at   12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNIMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator 
Johnston  from  South  CaroHna,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
5°^^"^  (at  1  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
P-m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  uqtil  tomor- 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  14,  1965: 

Central  Intelligence  Acenct 

Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  of  California,  to  be  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  20,  1965: 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  21,  1965: 

Treasury  Department 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Merlyn  N.  Trued,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
John  C.  Bullitt,  resigned. 

State  Department 
Anthony  M.  Solomon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  1 1th  Session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  Army 

The  follov/lng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Hamilton  Hawkins  Howze,  018088, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Dwight  Edward  Beach,  018747, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  in  the  grade  of  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  A.  Blake,  582A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  o:i  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8962,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis.  Jr.,  1206A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  ensign: 

Cecil  Warren  Allison     Arcangclo  Vincent 

David  Head  Amos.  Ill       Arecchl 

Ralph  Edward  Ander-  Wayne  Walter  Becker 

son  William  Harry 

James  Stephen  Andra-     Blanchard 

sick  Paul  Michael  Blayney 

Gene  Elliott  Bowen 


Terry  Warren  Brady      Gerald  Allen  McGill 
Stephen  Lee  Bnmdage  Michael  George  Meany 
Robert  Allan  Brunette  James  Douglas  Mor- 
John  Wilmer  Carbin         gan 
William  Charles  Carr    Howard  Newhoff 
Richard  Burton  Chap-  William  Harry  NoitIs 

man  Michael  John  O'Con- 

Edward  Amedee  Cha-       nor 

zal.  Jr.  Joseph  Robert  Offutt, 

Robert  Walter  Chris-        Jr. 

tiansen  Thomas  Edward  Ormi 

Raymond  Victor  Lindon  Albert  Onstad 

Cicirelli  Jerry  Marsh  Payne 

Larry  Allen  Cochrun     Carl  Hodgson  Pearce 
Davy  Mack  Cohan         Thomas  Richard  Pen- 
Joseph  Patrick  Cole-        ningtou 

man  William  Ward  Peter- 

Stephen  Hull  Cox  man 

Samuel  Johnson  Randall  David  Peter- 

Dennis  son 

Holmes  Martin  Dillian  Anthony  Joseph  Pettit 
David  Kenneth  Duffy  Delgene  Orvis  Phillips 
John  Pierce  Fagg  John  Atchley  Pierson, 

David  Allen  Faurot  Jr. 

Anthony  Francis  Peter  Theodore  Poulos 

Finizio  John  Lawrence  Ray 

Ronald  Eugene  Fritz     William  Carl  Riley 
Philip  Radciiffe  Fuller  Joseph  Michael  Rogers 
Lloyd  Frank  George      Roger  Thomas  Ruf e, 
Ronald  Maurice  Glp-        Jr. 

son  Richard  Edward  Ruhe, 

Kipling  Edward  Gras-       Jr. 

sit  David  Kenneth  Ruth- 

Robert  Joseph  Gray  erford 

Larry  Robert  Greif        Peter  Anthony  Rutski 
Jeffrey  Nelson  Hall        Paul  Nelson  Samek 
Frederick  Morris  Leonard  Franklin 

Hamilton  Sanders 

Norris  Randolph  James  Andrews  Sanlal, 

Harod  Jr. 

Russell  Thomas  He-      William  Schorr 

bert  John  Everett  Schwartz 

Carl  Henry  Helman,      Robert  WUliam  Scobie 

III  Glenn  Edward  Serot- 

Bartholomew  Joseph        sky 

Hennessey  William  Thomas  Sigler 

Joe  Miles  Hibbs,  III       WUliam  Maurice 
Martin  Clifford  Hoppe      Simpson,  Jr. 
Andrew  Thomas  Hor-  Laurence  Howard 

sey  Somers 

Donald  Scott  Jensen     John  David  Spade 
Eugene  Karns  Robert  Wadleigh 

Johnson  Staton,  III 

Gary  Edward  John-      Robert  Marshall 

son  Stephan.  Jr. 

Neil  Burton  Johnson,  Robert  Louis  Storch, 

Jr.  Jr. 

Richard  Frank  John-   Douglas  Hunter 

son  Teeson 

Carl  Josephson  Michael  Douglas 

Gerald  Joseph  Kane         Trammell 
Michael  Emmett  Ko-    Vv'alter  Samuel 

loski  Viglienzone 

Stanley  Kruszewskl,     Robert  Carlton  Walker 

Jr.  Richard  William 

Dennis  William  Kurtz      Walton 
Roger  William  Kushla  Rikki  William  Wells 
David  Mitchell  LabudaRonald  James  Wetzel 
David  Thomas  Living-  Gerry  Wayne  White 

ston  James  Alan  White 

Thomas  Joseph  Lucey  James  Rodney 
Robert  Thomas  Luck-      Wilburn 

ritz  Kent  Harlan  Williams 

Robert  Wayne  Mason   Francis  James 
Richard  Dennis  Man-       Wright,  Jr. 

nlng  Thomas  Eugene 

James  Robert  McDer-       Yentsch 

mott,  Jr.  Geral  Joseph  Zanolll 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  April  21, 1965: 
Postmaster 

I  withdraw   the  nomination  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  March  15.  1965,  of  Mrs.  Eva  D. 
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Young  to  be  postmaster  at  Center  Harbor,  In 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21, 1965 : 

Department  of  State 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Internatlonal^^tf#lf^ary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years,  U.S.jirovernor  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  a 
Governor  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  urKil  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed. 

William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
United  N.\tions 

Walter  M.  Koischnig.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  plenary  session  of  the 
Economic  Conuiiission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Advisory   Commission  on  Inform.^tion 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated: 

Palmer  Hoyt,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion for  the  term  expiring  January  27,  1968, 
and  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  qualified. 

Morris  S.  Novik,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  the  term  expiring  January  27, 
1968,  and  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualifled. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd.w,  April  22, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  fMr.  Boggs)  . 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Speaker: 

April  22,  1965. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Hale 
Boccs  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  the  words  of  the  psalmist.  85: 
11:  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth, 
and  righteousness  shall  look  down  from 
heaven. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  humbly  and  rev- 
erently engage  in  this  sacred  moment  of 
prayer,  wilt  Thou  answer  our  highest  as- 
pirations with  Thy  divine  inspiration  and 
satisfy  all  those  desires  which  are  well 
pleasing  unto  Thee. 

May  we  never  take  a  neutral  or  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  life's  lofty  moral 


and  spiritual  principles,  but  show  us  how 
we  may  live  affirmatively  and  helpfully, 
faithfully  and  hopefully,  and  place  our- 
selves in  the  direction  of  the  leading  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Help  us  to  be  partners  in  hastening 
the  dawning  of  that  glorious  day  of  pre- 
diction when  the  forces  of  evil  and  dark- 
*ness  shall  be  supplanted  by  righteousness 
and  justice  and  transformed  into  the 
forces  of  peace  and  light,  redounding  to 
Thy  glory  and  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  April  19,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  905.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scien- 
tific and  technical  capacity; 

S.  956.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immigration 
laws,"  to  extend  construction  authority  for 
facilities  at  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States  (76  Stat.  87;  19  U.S.C. 
68);  and 

S.  1501.  An  act  amending  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1948,  relating 
to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
Permanent  International  Commission  of  the 
Congresses  of  Navigation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as 
follows : 

S.   Res.   95 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Olin 
D.  Johnston,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  engrossed  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


AMERICA'S  BEST  GOOD-WILL 
AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  ,was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  two  groups  of  V/ashingtonians  were 
privileged  to  watch  outstanding  perform- 
ances by  some  of  the  finest  good-will  am- 
ba.ssadors  our  countiy  will  ever  possess — 
our  American  Indians. 

At  the  Department  of  Interior  Audi- 
torium, representatives  of  many  tribes 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  first  Amer- 
ican Indian  Festival  of  the  Performing 


Arts,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Udall  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

It  was  a  magnificent  demonstration  o{ 
the  variety  and  versatility  of  American 
Indian  dancers,  musicians,  and  artists, 
and  won  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  a 
distinguished  audience  headed  by  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  Mrs.  Udall. 

At  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  mean- 
while, the  gifted  Indian  chorus  of  Bacone 
College,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  was  present- 
ing a  concert  which  ranged  from  the 
classics  to  songs  from  "Music  Man,"  and 
the  Bacone  singers  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  their  distinguished  listen- 
ing audience. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jeannine 
Rainwater,  the  Bacone  chorus  is  com- 
pleting a  singing  tour  which  has  taken 
them  to  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  and 
they  have  enjoyed  enthusiastic  receptions 
wherever  they  have  sung. 

My  wife  and  I  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  heard  the  entire  Bacone  concert 
and  to  have  witnessed  a  major  part  of  the 
festival  at  the  Interior  Department,  and 
we  left  both  events  with  a  sense  of  in- 
creased pride  in  the  artistic  accomplish- 
ments of  these  first  Americans. 

When  the  Department  of  State  lines 
up  its  next  traveling  attraction  to  tour 
the  world  selling  American  culture,  they 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  rep- 
resentatives from  Bacone  College  and  the 
talented  artists  who  participated  in  the 
festival.  We  could  not  secure  more  au- 
thentic or  impressive  ambassadors  of 
American  life  from  any  other  quarter. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill] 
may  extend  his  remarks  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  April  14, 
1965,  I  was  unavoidably  absent  when  a 
vote  was  taken  on  House  Resolution  310 
providing  $50,000  for  additional  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Acti\'ities  incurred  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 


BEDTIME  STORY  ABOUT  COTTON 
SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  FMr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18  the  weekly  publication,  Amer- 
ica's Textile  Reporter,  carried  an  open 
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letter  entitled  "Dear  Congressman  Find- 
ley,"  challenging  my  contention  that 
textile  mills  are  on  the  receiving  end  of 
a  half-billion-dollar  subsidy  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  new  cotton  program  enacted 
last  year. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  the  magazine 
article  with  my  reply: 

Dear  Congressman  Findlet:  We  are  con- 
fident your  opposition  to  one-price  cotton 
legislation,  was,  is  and  shall  be  based  upon 
a  fierce  belief  in  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, free  markets,  and  frugal  government. 

You  suggest  you  wish  to  rid  the  taxpayer 
of  this  economic  burden.  You  admit,  at  the 
same  time  that  American  mills  should  be 
able  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same  prices  as 
foreign  mills.  And  you  say  that  the  only 
final  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  drop 
cotton  support  prices  sufficiently  to  make 
cotton  competitive  at  world  market  prices. 

We  fully  agree  with  you  on  these  points 
and  are  certain  the  majority  of  textile  mills 
In  this  country  share  such  accord. 

Our  paths  part,  however,  when  we  read 
your  irresponsible  statements  that  the  tex- 
tile mills  "are  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  half- 
billion-dollar  subsidy." 

While  we  are  the  first  to  admit  the  1964 
Cotton  Law,  so  entangled  by  past  legislative 
errors,  practically  defies  understanding.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  you  can't  see  who  gets 
the  subsidy. 

Upon  reading  our  Washington  correspond- 
ent's recent  interview  with  you  (at  which 
time  you  once  again  failed  to  see  the  light) 
we  asked  Mr.  J.  Craig  Smith,  president  of 
Avondale  Mills,  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  to  write  us 
a  bedtime  story  about  Farmer  Brown  and 
the  cotton  subsidy.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  type 
of  fellow  who  can  take  a  14-page  Insurance 
policy  and  reduce  it  to  first-grade  English. 
This  he  has  done  below.  We  feel  certain  it 
will  help  you  understand  "who  gets  the  sub- 
sidy?" 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  named 
Farmer  Brown.  He  lived  in  the  United 
States.  He  grew  a  bale  of  cotton  which  was 
worth  $115.  It  was  worth  only  $115  because 
farmers  in  39  other  countries  grew  similar 
bales  of  cotton  which  they  were  selling  for 
S115.  Farmer  Brown's  government  decided 
that  he  needed  to  get  $145  for  his  bale  of 
cotton  in  order  for  him  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  His  government  then  went  to  the 
foreign  mills  and  said,  'Give  Parmer  Brown 
$145  for  his  bale  of  cotton  and  we  will  give 
you  back  $3Q.' 

"This  went  on  for  9  years. 

"In  the  meantime,  Farmer  Brown's  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States  began  using  bales 
of  manmade  fibers  instead  of  cotton  fibers. 
Farmer  Brown  lost  his  customers  at  home 
because  these  customers  could  not  pay  $145 
for  his  bale  of  cotton  and  compete  with  mills 
which  could  buy  bales  for  $115.  Farmer 
Brown's  government  then  said  to  his  Amer- 
ican customers,  'You  pay  Parmer  Brown 
$145  and  we  will  give  you  back  $30.' 

"Who  got  the  subsidy?  Was  it  the  Amer- 
ican mill,  which  wound  up  getting  a  bale 
worth  $115  for  $115?  Or  was  it  Farmer 
Brown,  who  got  $145  for  a  bale  worth  $115?" 

Please  read  Mr.  Smith's  story  carefully  and 
pass  it  around  to  members  of  Congress.  We 
are  happy  to  report  we  showed  the  story  to 
our  6-year-old  son.  He  understands  per- 
fectly well  who  gets  the  subsidy. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story. 

You  also  argue  that  the  industry  has  not 
lived  up  to  "its  side  of  the  bargain  to  reduce 
the  price  of  cotton  products  to  consumers" 
and  that  cotton  fabric  prices  have  remained 
about  the  same. 

Here  again,  we  feel  your  remarks  are  based 
on  a  rather   casual,    political    view    of    the 
complexities  of  marketing  a  pound  of  cotton 
"•om  field  to  fabric  to  Macy's  shelf. 
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We  will  repeat  what  we  said  some  weeks 
ago  in  an  attempt  to  dispel  some  of  the 
foggy  notions  that  seem  to  arise  when  talk 
of  one-price  cotton  legislation  extension  Is 
batted  about  in  the  House. 

Politically,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  if  5  or  6 
cents  have  been  removed  from  the  cost  of  raw 
cotton  to  the  mills,  that  some  considerable 
part  of  this  savings  should  be  apparent  in 
the  retail  outlets.  Congressmen  represent- 
ing large  eastern  urban  populations  are 
bound  to  play  on  that  consumer  price  con- 
sciousness, refusing  to  recognize  or  admit 
that  a  cotton  mill  cannot  control  the  prices 
of  garments  sold  in  the  big  chain  outlets. 
It  is  the  cutters,  the  wholesalers  and  Jobbers 
who  control  the  price  of  a  woman's  dress  as 
they  play  off  one  weaver  against  the  other, 
endeavoring  to  beat  down  the  price  of  yard 
goods  at  the  mill  level. 

Eighty  squares  a  year  ago  was  selling  at 
from  I8V2  to  18%  cents  a  yard  or  an  aver- 
age of  74'/^  cents  a  pound.  During  recent 
weeks  (around  November)  these  same  con- 
structions were  selling  from  18 14  to  18^/2 
cents,  or  an  average  of  731/2  cents  or  1  cent 
difference.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  It  takes  2 
yards  of  printed  fabric  to  make  a  cotton 
dress;  then  at  the  mill  level  and  at  the  prices 
presently  quoted,  there  is  an  indicated  sav- 
ings at  the  grey  goods  level  of  one-half  cent 
in  the  yardage  content  of  that  dress. 

But  have  the  politicians  and  the  bureau- 
crats considered  that  before  these  gray  80- 
square  yardages  can  be  made  up  into  a  gar- 
ment, they  must  be  bleached,  dyed  or  printed 
and  finished  and  shipped  to  those  concentra- 
tions of  garment  manufacturing  in  the  big 
market  areas,  and  all  of  this  advances  the 
costs  Inherent  in  the  finished  garment. 

As  cotton  manufacturers  have  stated  It, 
even  if  the  market  went  down  and  even  If  a 
sudden  1-cent-a-yard  decline  In  grey 
goods  prices  should  occur,  how  could  the 
mills,  themselves,  guarantee  that  the  cutters 
would  pass  on  this  theoretical  2-cent 
savings  to  the  v/holesaler  or  Jobber?  And 
then  how  could  the  latter  assume  that  the 
retailer  would  automatically  follow  suit? 

It  seems  silly  to  us  that  anyone  would 
think  that  a  cotton  mill  In  Honea  Path, 
S.C,  could  govern  the  pricing  at  Macy's. 

To  go  at  this  thing  another  way,  consider 
these  same  80-square  four-yard  goods  at  the 
mill  level  of  12 Vi  cents  in  1935.  In  1935, 
raw  cotton  was  selling  at  98  percent  of  the 
1910-14  index  of  100;  the  percentage  is  265 
today.  At  the  same  time,  the  dollar  has 
greatly  depreciated  as  industrial  wages  have 
greatly  Increased.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  cotton  manufacturer  has  steadily 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  every  saving  he 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  that  28-year 
period. 

Putting  It  still  another  way,  let's  say  that 
a  fabric  manufacturer  could  pass  on  to  the 
consumer  the  full  8 14  cents  he  originally 
saved  In  the  price  of  his  raw  material  due 
to  enactment  of  one-price  cotton  legislation. 
A  dress  shirt  contains  about  half  a  pound  of 
cotton  which  means  the  retailer  could  sell  a 
$3.95  shirt  for  4 1/2  cents  less  or  at  $3.90^4 
cents. 

We  are  the  first  to  admit  every  cent  counts 
these  days,  but  such  a  saving  is  less  than 
postage  for  a  first-class  letter.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  retailer  would  pass  this  sav- 
ing on  to  the  consumer?  No.  He  would 
merely  absorb  It  as  profit. 

However,  It  Is  another  story  that  Arrow  Is 
producing  a  $4  shirt  at  retail  that,  prior  to 
one-price  cotton,  sold  at  $4.25.  That  puts 
two  bits  more  In  the  consumers'  pocket  and 
two  bits  Is  almost  six  times  greater  than  4'/4 
cents.  In  short,  give  the  textile  fabric  man- 
ufacturer a  fair  shake,  as  you  have  done 
with  one-price  cotton,  and  the  consumer  will 
benefit  proportionately — without  your  riding 
herd  on  the  textile  Indiostry. 


We  must  point  out  to  you  also  that  the 
same  man  who  wrote  the  Farmer  Brown  story 
above,  wrote  to  President  Johnson  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1965,  reiterating  a  statement  he  had 
made  earlier.  Mr.  Smith  wrote,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"The  market's  anticipation  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  one-price  cotton  legislation  and 
the  imcertainty  caused  by  the  possibility  of 
legislation  had  the  eflfect  of  depressing  our 
prices  an  average  of  at  least  2  cents  a  pound 
over  the  past  year.  Immediately  upon  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  signing  the  cotton  bill,  we 
reduced  the  price  on  every  unfilled  order  on 
our  books  for  either  cloth  or  yarn  41/2  cents 
a  pound.  We,  therefore.  Involuntarily  passed 
on  2  cents  a  pound  before  the  legislation  was 
enacted  and  voluntarily  passed  on  an  addi- 
tional iy2  cents  a  pound  Immediately  after 
It  was  enacted.  We  had  on  our  books  orders 
for  29  million  yards  of  cloth  and  14  million 
potmdfi  of  yarn,  so  that  by  any  yardstick  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  was  substantial." 

Now,  Congressman,  we  refer  to  still  more 
evidence  which  negates  allegations  the  In- 
dustry is  not  passing  savings  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  the  October  8,  1964,  Issue  of  America's 
Textile  Reporter  was  a  chart  which  showed 
the  relationship  of  production  to  manufac- 
tvirers  sales  to  wholesale  prices  (textile  prod- 
ucts and  apparel)  using  1947  as  the  base  at 
100.  This  shows  that  textile  mill  production 
Increased  32  percent  since  1947  while  dollar 
sales  were  only  25  percent  higher  and  whole- 
sale prices  were  down  8  percent.  The  com- 
parison was  1963  against  1947. 

Turning  to  still  another  chart  we  see  that 
textile  mill  net  profits  In  1963  were  about 
2.8  percent  of  net  sales  and  that  profits 
dropped  to  this  figure  from  around  7  percent 
In  the  middle  of  1947. 

Another  graph,  relative  to  this  whole  dis- 
cussion, shows  that  while  the  textile  indus- 
try's labor  force  was  reduced  34  percent  since 
1947,  the  worker's  average  weekly  gross  pay 
increased  94  percent.  At  the  same  time 
wages,  as  a  percentage  of  the  sales  dollar, 
were  reduced  but  14  percent. 

You  were  quoted  In  the  Reporter  as  saying 
you  had  not  received  any  evidence  Indicating 
your  basic  complaint  Is  wrong. 

We  are  confident  such  evidence  Is  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  and  we  would  be  happy 
to  give  you  equal  space  in  these  columns  to 
disprove  It,  If  you  can. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21, 1965. 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Smith, 

Editorial    Director,    America's    Textile    Re- 
porter, Greenville,  S.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  This  letter  Is  In  response 
to  your  kind  offer  to  print  my  reply  to  your 
"Dear  Congressman  Findlet"  cover  editorial 
of  March  18.  I  hope  you  will  print  It  In  Its 
entirety  and  give  It  the  same  favored  posi- 
tion. The  statistical  table  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant item  and  should  not  be  deleted  or 
condensed. 

I  am  pleased  we  agree  on  the  objectives:  to 
reduce  cotton  supports  sufficiently  to  make 
cotton  competitive  at  world  market  prices, 
and  relieve  taxpayers  of  the  excessive  burden 
of  the  present  cotton  program. 

Now  let's  see  whether  we  can  agree  on  tb« 
facts. 

Is  the  new  payment  program  really  a  mill 
subsidy?  The  following  Is  a  table  from  the 
Cotton  Situation,  USDA,  January  1965, 
brought  up  to  date.  It  shows  by  months 
the  mill  margin  (difference  between  cloth 
prices  and  cotton  prices)  from  August  1, 
1960,  through  February  1965.  You  will  note 
that  the  trend  of  price  and  margins  Is  stUl 
upward.  The  price  of  cotton  is  down 
sharply. 
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:  Table  14. — Fabric  value,  cotton  price  and  mill  margin,  per  pound.  United  States,  by  months,  Avgust  1960  to  date 


[Amounts  in  cents] 

Month 

Fabric  value  (20  construction 

s^  ' 

Cotton  price  a 

Mill  margin  > 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

19»V4 

1960 

1901 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1960 

1901 

1962 

1903 

1964 

62.86 
61.90 
60.64 
59.98 
58.61 
58.06 
57.78 
£n.64 
57.  »6 

58.78 

59.  78 
a\  32 

60.  45 
60.54 
60.63 

60.  76 
61. 07 
61  2.'? 
61. 19 

61.  24 
61.29 

61.12 
60  93 
60.71 
60.68 
60.67 
60.55 
60.47 
60.49 
60.26 
60.00 
60.11 
60.28 

60.  (V) 
60.99 
61.34 
62.00 
62.29 
62.34 
62. 40 
62. 45 
62.  OO 
61.62 
60.87 
60.95 

61.00 

61.  02 
61.25 
61.48 

62.  27 
63.24 
63.28 

32. 52 
32.25 
32.  05 
31.99 
32.00 
32. 01 
32. 41 
33. 32 
33  46 
33.86 
34.09 
34.45 

34.84 
35.16 
35.35 
35.  46 
35.  58 
35.78 
35.82 
35. 98 
35. 85 
36.13 
3t5.34 
36.19 

35. 89 
35. 23 
35.08 
3.5. 10 
35.30 
34. 45 
35.66 
35.95 
36.08 
36.16 
35.86 
35.57 

35.33 
35.19 
35. 11 
35.27 
35.37 
35. 47 
35.  .55 
35.58 
35.63 
35.67 
35.76 
35.60 

27.64 
26.82 
26.80 
26.98 
27.30 
27.30 
27.26 

30.34 
•29. 65 
28.  59 
27.99 
26. 61 
26. 05 
25.  37 
24. 32 
24. 00 
23.68 
23. 51 
23.43 

23. 94 
24. 62 
24.97 
24.99 
24.96 

24.  S5 
24.94 
25.09 

25.  38 
25.06 
24.00 
25.10 

25.23 
25.  70 
25.63 
25.58 
25.37 
2.5. 10 
24.81 
24.  54 
21.38 
23.84 
24.  25 
24.71 

25.  27 
25.80 

26.  23 
26.  73 
26.  92 
20. 87 
26.85 
26.87 
26. 37 
25.95 
25.11 
25. 35 

33.30 

Septemi>er - 

Octrtl>er                

34  » 
344: 

Noveuil-or 

December 

Jiininry - 

F*phniir\'                              -  ...... ....... 

34.5(1 

34.9: 

35.  W 

36.  K 

March - 

\nri]                                                                     -      -    . 

May.."."'."."-'-"."-I- 

57.54 
57.60 
57.88 

July 



Crop-year  average  • 

59.00 

60.61 

60.52 

61.65 

32.87 

35.71 

35.61 

35.46 

26.13 

24.90 

24. 91 

2i!.  19 

----.... 

1  The  estimated  value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton  with  adjustments 
for  jalaWe  waste.  .  .       ,  ^  .    ,  . 

2  Monthlv  averape  priees  for  4  territory  prowths.  even  runnmg  lots,  prompt  ship- 
ments (leli'vered  at  eroup  '201  (grouii  in  mill  points  includine  landing  costs  and  hroi;- 
cruge. '  Prices  are  for  the  average  quality  of  cotton  used  in  each  khid  of  cloth.    Uegui- 


ning  Au?ust  1*>4,  prices  are  for  cotton  after  equalization  piyments  of  0.5  cents  per 
pound  have  been  made. 

3  Difference  between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices. 

*  Starts  Aue.  1  of  the  year  indicated. 

Source:  Cotton  Division,  AM8. 


Wlien  this  legislation  was  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress,  we  were  told  Govern- 
ment costs  would  be  $448  million,  as  com- 
pared with  $566  million  under  the  old  pro- 
gram (assuming  price  support  at  32 'i  cents 
a  pound)  or  $451  million  (assuming  price 
supports  at  30  cents  a  pound) . 

Now  we  know  the  first-year  cost  of  the  new 
program  will  exceed  8800  million — up  $350 
million  over  the  previous  year.  Even  If  we 
ignore  the  cost  of  the  interim  payments,  the 
first-year  cost  will  be  up  nearly  $285  million 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

These,  too,  are  official  facts. 

Now  what  about  increased  consumption? 
The  March  1965  Cotton  Situation  estimates 
an  Increase  of  900.000  bales.  Divide  this  into 
the  increased  cost  of  the  new  program  (and 
here,  to  be  conservative,  take  the  lower  figure 
of  $285  million  which  Ignores  the  interim 
payment).  The  result:  $316  extra  program 
c(5st  for  each  bale  increase  in  consumption. 
Rather  expensive,  wouldn't  you  say? 

These,  too,  are  official  facts. 

I  have  read  your  bedtime  story  about 
Parmer  Brown.  That  is  exactly  what  it  Is — 
a  story  intended  to  lull  to  sleep  a  6-year-old 
child — related  or  unrelated.  There  is  prob- 
ably a  sequel.  One  of  the  questions  the 
6-year-oId  may  ask  on  awakening  is.  "But 
Daddy,  if  the  cotton  cost  the  mill  $32  a  bale 
less,  why  did  he  sell  the  cloth  at  a  higher 
price?" 

The  fimdamental  purpose  of  the  1964  cot- 
ton law  was  to  make  cotton  textile  prices 
more  competitive,  not  to  expand  mill  mar- 
gins. Never  once  in  the  hearings  did  I  hear 
anyone  even  hint  that  the  objective  of  the 
legislation  was  to  make  mill  margins  higher. 
And  yet.  that  seems  to  be  what  happened. 
The  price  advantage  the  mills  gained  on  raw 
cotton  was  shifted  to  the  margin  column, 
not  to  the  product  column. 

Your  arguments  with  respect  to  the  retail 
shelf  prices  of  cotton  products  at  Macy's  try 
to  minimize  the  influence  of  raw  material 
costs  on  consumer  prices.  If  they  are  valid, 
they  argue  Just  as  well  for  higher  cotton 
prices  as  for  lower.  When  the  cotton  pro- 
posal was  before  Congress,  mills  were  scream- 
ing that  the  spread  between  U.S.  rav/  cotton 
and  foreign  cotton  was  killing  them.  Now 
you  argue  that  a  few  cents  a  pound  has  little 
to  do  with  retail  prices. 

Personally  I  cannot  accept  the  theory  that 
there  is  little  relationship  between  the  raw 
material  costs  and  finished  product  costs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paxtl  Findley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


THE    50TH   ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
ARMENIAN  MASSACRE 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24, 
1965  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  most  shocking  events  in  human 
history,  for  on  that  date,  in  1915,  there 
began  a  massacre  of  Armenians  living 
within  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  horror  that  marked  this  tragedy  is 
almost  inconceivable.  It  began  with  a 
war  tax  and  the  complete  disarming  of 
the  people. 

Then  the  young  men  in  the  commu- 
nities were  taken  away  from  their  homes 
and  families;  they  were  not  heard  from 
again;  then  the  older  men  and  the  women 
and  children. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  drastic  a 
means  could  have  been  used.  Measures 
not  even  justified  to  put  down  a  re- 
bellion were  employed  on  a  peaceful,  un- 
armed, civilian  population. 

We  observe  this  anniversary  with  pro- 
found sorrow  and  admiration  for  a  brave 
people  who  survived  and  continued  to 
fight  for  liberty.  Many  of  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  came  to  America  and 
will  mark  this  day  with  appropriate 
services. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  sympathy  on 
this  tragic  anniversary  to  the  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Armenian  descent  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  prog- 
ress and  the  culture  of  our  country. 


LEXINGTON   MINUTEMEN 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  cele- 
brated Patriots  Day,  the  190th  anniver- 
sai-y  of  the  opening  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  One  hundred  and  ninety 
years  after  the  Minutemen  of  Massachu- 
setts answered  the  call  of  Paul  Revere, 
their  spirit  is  being  kept  alive  by  present- 
day  companies  of  Minutemen,  who  drill 
and  parade  proudly  in  colonial  uniforiK, 
to  the  beat  of  fife  and  drum. 

One  of  these  companies  is  the  Lexing- 
ton Minutemen,  who  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous existence  since  1775.  The  Lex- 
ington Minutemen  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  Patriots  Day  ceremonies  in 
Lexington,  Mass.,  and  have  paraded  in 
countless  other  events.  On  May  15  they 
will  observe  their  190th  anniversary  with 
a  ball  in  Lexington,  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  many  other 
military  units  from  the  Original  Thirteen 
States. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  follov/ing  article  about 
the  Minutemen  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  of  April  18: 

Lexington  MiNtJTEMEN  Are  Still  in  Action 
(By  Virginia  Bright) 

America's  sun  rose  the  morning  of  April  19. 
1775. 

In  the  wee  hours  of  that  fateful  day,  tlie 
Lexington  Minutemen  who  answered  the  call 
to  arms  sent  out  by  Paul  Revere  are  among 
the  Revolutionary  heroes  whose  names  are 
emblazoned  forever  In  the  shrine  of  democ- 
racy. 

What  is  more  Important,  Lexington  Minute- 
men are  still  In  action — some  53  offlters  and 
men — making  the  "Yankee  Doodle"  spirit 
very  much  alive.  They  are  the  present-day 
counterparts  of  the  original  77  patriots  In 
Capt.  John  Parker's  Lexington  Company  who 
Jumped  out  of  bed  in  the  dawn,  grabbed  their 
muskets  and  dashed  out  Into  the  countryside 
to  fight  the  oncoming  Redcoats. 

Lexington  Green  still  resounds  to  the  music 
of  fife  and  drum  when  these  men  in  the  colo- 
nial uniform  known  to  George  Washington 
drill  on  that  historic  green. 

Of  the  various  local  Minutemen  companies, 
the  Lexington  group  claims  It  Is  the  only  one 
to  have  been  in  continuous  existence  since 
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1775.  From  April  19  until  November  11,  the 
company  will  turn  out  and  parade  for  patri- 
otic, historic  and  civic  celebrations  both  in 
and  out  of  Massachusetts. 

On  May  15,  the  group,  mainly  a  ceremonial 
and  social  organization,  will  celebrate  its 
190th  anniversary  with  a  ball  at  the  new 
Lexington  Armory.  The  Lexington  Minute- 
man  Award  will  then  be  presented  to  the 
outstanding  soldier  of  the  year  from  the  3d 
Battalion,  101st  Artillery,  26th  Division. 
Many  State  and  Federal  officials  are  expected 
to  attend. 

The  company  already  has  received  con- 
gratulatory letters  from  Senator  Edward  M. 
KrNNEDY,  Governor  Volpe,  and  Congressman 
P.  BRADFonD  Morse.  Among  the  guests  will 
be  the  Centennial  Legion  of  Historic  Military 
Commands  which  is  made  up  of  military 
units  from  all  of  the  13  original  States. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  by  the 
men  at  the  Lexington  Armory  where  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  is  conducted  and  the 
engagements  are  decided  upon.  Although 
cannonballs  don't  whistle  over  their  heads, 
the  Lexington  Minutemen  respond  to  their 
assignments  with  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the 
Colonists. 

Some  of  the  events  they  have  participated 
in  during  the  past  year  include  Loyalty  Day 
on  May  3  in  Qulncy;  Memorial  Day  In  Lex- 
ington; the  326th  Anniversary  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Comp.Tny  In  Boston 
on  June  1;  Lynnfield's  150th  anniversary; 
Muster  Day  at  Old  Sturbrldge  Village.  Each 
year  on  July  4,  the  Lexington  Minutemen 
parade  in  Bristol,  R.I..  in  a  celebration  spon- 
sored by  the  Bristol  Train  of  Artillery. 

In  addition,  the  group  has  helped  recruit 
musters  of  other  Minutemen  companies 
whicli  are  being  reactivated  in  neighboring 
communities.  A  few  individual  members  also 
lecture  to  school,  civic  and  fraternal  groups. 

The  fall  and  winter  months  mark  the  so- 
cial season.  The  semimilitary  unit  partici- 
pated In  the  190th  anniversary  of  the  Kentish 
Guards  of  East  Greenwich,  R.I.;  the  Gover- 
nor's Horse  Guard  ball  sponsored  by  the  2d 
Company  in  West  Haven,  Conn.;  the  2d  Corps 
of  Cadets  ball  In  Salem  and  at  the  annual 
ball  of  the  Putnam  Phalanx  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Many  of  the  members  attended  the  Inau- 
gural ball  of  Governor  Volpe  and  the  annual 
ball  of  the  Old  Guard  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Lexington  company  was  also 
guest  of  honor  on  February  20  at  the  180th 
anniversary  dinner-ball  of  the  Bristol  Train 
of  Artillery.  The  town  council  of  Bristol  had 
declared  that  day  Lexington  Minutemen  Day. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  men  is  constantly 
being  replenished  as  they  receive  calls  to  pa- 
rade. During  the  season  for  marching,  the 
group  may  be  seen  stepping  out  smartly  at 
least  1  day  a  week  In  ceremonial  events.  It 
soon  expects  to  reach  its  authorized  strength 
of  77  active  men. 

"We  are  always  interested  in  receiving  In- 
vitations to  assist  In  patriotic  events  from 
cities  and  towns  anywhere.  The  Lexington 
Minutemen  are  still  eager  to  answer  the  call 
Wherever  needed,"  said  Lt.  Robert  Brown,  ad- 
jutant of  the  company. 


OREGON  LEGISLATIVE  MEMORIAL- 
VALE  GRAZING  DISTRICT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
wegon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oDjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
"om  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  53d 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  Senate  Joint  Memorial  4,  has 
commended  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  instituting  a  program  of  pub- 
lic-land rehabilitation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  Vale  grazing 
district  of  Oregon,  and  has  urged  that 
this  outstanding  program  be  continued 
as  programed. 

As  one  of  the  initial  supporters  and 
sponsors  of  a  pilot  program  of  intensive 
public  rangeland  management  in  the 
Vale  grazing  district,  I  am  pleased  with 
this  demonstration  of  support  by  the 
Oregon  Legislature,  and  submit  the  me- 
morial for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Senate  Memorial  4 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rese7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Vale  project  lias  been  Initi- 
ated as  a  multiple  resource  development  pro- 
gram on  the  public  lands  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  the  resources  on  millions  of  acres 
of  similar  public  lands  in  the  Western  United 
States  are  In  urgent  need  of  rehabilitation 
and  more  Intensive  management;   and 

Whereas  the  public  lands  are  adaptable  to 
development  and  utilization  in  a  multiple 
use  combination  that  will  meet  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  American  people;    and 

Whereas  rehabilitation  under  the  Vale 
project  program  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
highly  feasible,  technically  sound,  and  eco- 
nomical; and 

Whereas  the  Vale  project  Is  a  breakthrough 
to  a  workable  manner  of  harmoniously  reach- 
ing the  needs  of  resource  rehabilitation  and 
the  users  of  the  public  lands;  and 

Whereas  results  of  the  Vale  project  ob- 
tained through  cooperation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  resource  users  have 
focused  attention  of  the  State  and  Nation; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  urge  continuance  of  the 
Vale  project  program  In  Oregon  to  successful 
completion,  as  planned,  and  Is  commended 
for  Its  efforts  and  foresight  In  implementing 
the  program  thus  far. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

Adopted  by  senate  March  2, 1965. 

Cecil  L.  Edwards, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Harry  J.  Boivin, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  house  March  25, 1965. 

F.  F.  Montgomery, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  of  Representatives  today 


expressed  the  Nation's  overwhelming 
support  of  our  President's  recent  actions 
in  the  face  of  the  continuing  Communist 
threat.  This  is  also  an  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  recognize  the  positive  role  our 
foreign  aid  program  plays  in  assisting 
the  President  in  supporting  freedom  and 
assure  him  of  our  support  of  his  requests 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  of  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  proposed  program  further  reflects 
the  determination  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  increase  its  effectiveness 
by  emphasizing  selectivity,  self-help,  the 
role  of  the  private  sector,  continued  im- 
provements in  management  of  our  as- 
sistance, and  multilateral  coordination 
with  the  aid  programs  of  other  developed 
countries.  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  summary  presentation  to  Congress, 
prepared  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  on  the  proposed 
mutual  defense  and  development  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1966,  discusses  in 
detail  the  objectives  of  this  year's  bill: 
Aid  in  Perspective:  The  Objective  in  Fiscal 
Year  1966 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  set  otir 
assistance  goals.  Consistent  with  that  act 
and  Its  objectives,  tlae  program  for  fiscal  year 
1966  will  intensify  the  concentration  of  our 
aid  and  our  Insistence  that  aid  be  tied  to 
self-help  and  performance;  Improve  the 
quality  of  assistance  through  greater  reli- 
ance on  private  skills  and  resources;  con- 
tinue tightening  the  management  of  assist- 
ance; and  Increase  reliance  on  multilateral 
aid  coordination,  and  seek  to  put  more  free 
world  aid  on  a  ^wrttllateral  basis. 

The  $3,380^illion  request  for  fiscal  year 
1966  Is  the  lowest  request  In  the  history  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program. 

This  minimum  request  reflects  a  determi- 
nation to  present  to  the  Congress  the  lowest 
aid  budget  consistent  with  the  national  In- 
terest. It  takes  full  account  of  the  increas- 
ing efficiency  of  the  assistance  program,  and 
the  Increasing  availability  of  assistance  funds 
from  International  agencies  In  which  the 
costs  are  shared  among  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. 

It  represents  the  smallest  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer:  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  (compared  with  2 
percent  of  gross  national  product  at  the 
height  of  the  Marshall  plan) ,  and  3.5  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  (compared  with  nearly 
12  percent  17  years  ago). 

concentrating  assistance 

The  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1966 
will  Intensify  the  concentration  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance In  countries  of  priority  need  and 
best  performance. 

Of  a  proposed  total  of  $1,667  million  In  de- 
velopment assistance  (technical  cooperation 
and  development  loans),  two-thirds  Is  pres- 
ently planned  for  seven  countries  which  are 
engaged  in  strong,  self-help,  development 
programs:  Brazil,  Chile,  Nigeria,  Tunisia. 
India.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

Of  a  proposed  $380  million  In  supporting 
assistance,  nearly  90  percent  Is  planned  for 
four  countries  whose  security  or  stability  de- 
pends on  continued  U.S.  support:  Vietnam. 
Laos,  Korea,  and  Jordan. 

Of  a  prop>osed  $1,258  million  military  as- 
sistance program,  nearly  three-quarters  is 
planned  for  11  countries  now  maintaining 
3.5  million  of  their  own  men  under  arms  In 
defensive  forces  rimming  the  Communist 
world. 

In  recognition  of  the  priority  the  United 
States  places  on  the  progress  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  in  response  to  the 
momentum  achieved  under  the  Alliance  for 
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Progress,  Latin  America  will  again  be  the 
scene  of  our  most  intensive  assistance  efifort. 
The  $596  million  planned  for  Alliance  coun- 
tries during  fiscal  year  1966  represents  nearly 
a  third  of  total  AID  country  assistance  and 
a  per  capita  aid  level  of  S2.73,  by  far  the 
highest  of  any  region. 

EMPHASIS    ON    SELF-HELP 

Foreign  assistance  can  add  an  important 
margin  of  resources  and  skills  to  the  self- 
help  efforts  of  other  countries.  But  it  can- 
not spare  others  the  need  to  make  the  major 
effort  themselves. 

Self-help  was  formally  made  a  criterion  for 
aid  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Since  then,  AID  has  led  the  way  among  free 
world  donors  in  relating  assistance  to  sound 
self-help  measures. 

At  the  simplest  level,  this  means  cost- 
sharing  in  any  AID-assisted  project,  with  the 
U.S.  contribution  of  experts  or  American 
commodities  related  to  the  host  govern- 
ment's carrying  its  share  of  local  costs. 

•  «  *  *  * 
Performance  in  development,  however,  is 

more  than  a  matter  of  sharing  project  costs. 
It  involves  every  major  aspect  of  a  country's 
development  effort:  tax  policies,  budgeting, 
exchange  controls,  government  actions  that 
affect  the  climate  for  private  initiative,  the 
relative  emphasis  being  given  to  agriculture, 
industry,  education,  health,  and  the  like. 

In  countries  to  which  the  United  States 
is  giving  substantial  development  assistance, 
self-help  and  the  measurement  of  satisfac- 
tory performance  is  a  complex  matter.  Over- 
all country  performance  must  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  taken  Into  account.  In  some 
Instances,  assistance  agreements  are  entered 
into  which  contain  specific  provisions  as  to 
w^hat  an  aid  recipient  will  or  will  not  do. 

*  *  •  *  « 

In  measuring  self-help,  AID  is  concerned 
with  performance  that  directly  affects  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  development.  As- 
sistance is  not  tied  to  political  conformity  or 
the  way  a  country  chooses  to  vote  in  the 
United  Nations. 

But  when  countries  divert  their  scarce  re- 
sources Into  arms  In  order  to  mount  political 
adventures  against  their  neighbors,  they 
waste  substance  badly  needed  for  the  welfare 
of  their  own  people. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
vide major  assistance  to  countries  that 
choose  to  make  their  own  development  a 
minor  concern. 

The  minimum  appropriations  requests  for 
both  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  reflect  AID'S 
determination  to  limit  assistance  to  those 
Baaking  the  best  use  of  it.  The  1966  request 
leaves  no  room  for  the  support  of  marginal 
activities  or  for  costs  that  aid-receiving 
countries  are  able  to  carry  themselves. 

IMPEOVING  THE  QUALrtT  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Many  efforts  are  underway  to  make  better 
use  of  the  tremendously  productive  and  di- 
verse skills  and  resources  of  the  private  sec- 
tors of  the  Anaerican  economy. 

For  example,  the  agricultural  revolution 
in  the  United  States  was  sparked  by  the  Na- 
tion^ great  land  grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, which  provided  both  a  research  and 
a  training  base  for  the  agricultural  extension 
network  that  helped  to  make  American  agri- 
culture so  productive. 

In  the  developing  countries  today,  it  Is 
proving  very  dUHcult  to  raise  farm  output. 
As  a  result,  food  supplies  are  lagging  behind 
demand  In  several  countries  and  serious 
shortages  could  develop  in  a  few  years'  time 
unless  strong  measures  are  taken  quickly. 

Surplvia  American  food,  provided  through 
the  food-for-peace  program,  can  help  greatly, 
but  the  ultimate  answers  lie  in  improving 
these  countries'  ability  to  buy  food  from 
abroad  and,  most  Important,  In  making  their 
farms  more  productive. 


The  United  States  is  relying  heavily  on  the 
same  institutions  that  transformed  Ameri- 
can agriculture  to  apply  their  skills  and  ex- 
perience to  the  difllcult  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  nations.  Through 
more  extensive  contracts  with  the  land  grant 
universities  and  colleges  and  broader  use  of 
Department  of  Agrlcultvue  experts  provided 
through  interagency  agreements,  AID  will 
increase  emphasis  in  its  fiscal  year  1966  pro- 
grams on  agricultural  development  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

«  •  •  *  * 

ENCOURAGING  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Priv£Ue  investment  puts  management  skill 
as  well\s  capital  to  work  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries,  and  encouragement  of  more 
private  American  investment  in  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  remains  a  priority  objec- 
tive in  the  AID  program. 

Since  the  establishment  of  AID  In  1961, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  growth  in  pro- 
grams available  to  American  investors 
through  AID,  and  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  management  of  existing  incentive 
programs. 

More  developing  countries  have  under- 
taken formal  agreements  with  the  United 
States  which  enable  AID  to  extend  invest- 
ment guarantee  coverage  to  new  American 
private  investments  in  these  countries.  •   *   * 

The  handling  of  Investment  guarantee  ap- 
plications was  streamlined  In  1964,  and  the 
468  specific  risk  contracts  written  during  the 
calendar  year.  •   *   * 

Increased  use  Is  being  made  of  the  Invest- 
ment survey  program  Initiated  in  1962.  un- 
der which  AID  will  share  the  cost  of  study- 
ing a  potential  Investment  opportunity  over- 
seas. 

AID  complied  a  catalog  of  more  than  1,200 
recent  economic  and  feasibility  studies  made 
in  the  less-developed  countries — the  first 
such  listing  ever  to  be  made  available  to 
potential  American  investors.  *   *    * 

The  Congress  has  been  asked  to  approve  a 
tax  credit  for  Investments  in  the  under- 
developed countries,  which  is  expected  to 
provide  further  inducement  for  American  in- 
vestors to  risk  the  uncertainties  of  ventures 
in  the  less-developed  countries  and  act  to 
increase  the  flow  of  U.S.  private  capital  to 
them.  The  proposal  would  grant  a  tax  credit 
against  the  total  tax  liability  of  an  investor 
equal  to  30  percent  of  his  new  investment  in 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Before  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
Agency  expects  a  report  from  its  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  which  is 
reviewing  current  programs  and  will  suggest 
new  or  more  effective  means  to  encourage 
greater  private  participation  in  economic 
development. 

Strengthening  the  private  sector 

The  developing  countries  that  have  made 
the  best  progress  are  those  in  which  private 
initiative  and  private  enterprise  have  been 
encouraged  to  play  a  vigorous  role  in  na- 
tional growth. 

AID  has  long  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  private  Industry,  encouraged  govern- 
ment measures  that  Improve  the  climate  for 
private  initiative  and  helped  to  strengthen 
productivity  councils  and  trade  associations 
designed  to  raise  standards  and  performance 
in  private  Industry. 

One  of  the  greatest  bottlenecks  to  growth 
In  both  the  private  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural sectors  has  been  a  shortage  of  credit 
on  reasonable  terms.  To  ease  this,  AID  has 
emphasized  the  establishment  of  thrift  In- 
stitutions and  Intermediate  credit  institu- 
tions such  as  development  banks,  housing 
and  farm  credit  banks.  •  »   • 

Another  continuing  handicap  In  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise  In  the  less- 
developed  countries  Is  a  shortage  of  expe- 
rienced managerial  help — people  skilled  In 
management,    marketing,    and    production 


control.  With  strong  encouragement  from 
AID.  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  was  established  under  private  auspices 
during  1964  to  provide  the  help  of  expert- 
enced  American  businessmen  to  entrepre- 
neurs in  the  less-developed  countries.  •  ♦  • 
Finally,  AID  commodity  loans  have  be- 
come an  increasingly  Important  factor  In  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise  in  countries 
such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
They  are  made  available  to  countries  with 
sound  development  programs,  and  they  make 
it  possible  for  private  enterprise  to  import 
a  wide  variety  of  American  goods  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  maintain  or  expand  existing 
plants,  repair  or  increase  the  supply  of  farm 
equipment,  and  the  like.  *   *   * 

TIGHTENING    MANAGEMENT    OF    ASSISTANCE 

AID  Is  continuing  Its  drive  for  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  assist- 
ance. The  Agency  has  reduced  the  number 
of  employees,  raised  performance  levels,  cut 
operating  costs,  and  instituted  improved 
management  procedures. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  the  Agency  reduced 
dh-ect-hire  staff  by  1.140 — from  16,782  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1964  to  15,642  by  the 
close. 

Further  reductions  are  being  made 
through  improved  operating  procedures  and 
continued  Improvements  in  job  perform- 
ance. 

AID  has  Increased  attention  to  the  profes- 
sional improvement  of  its  staff,  setting  high 
performance  standards,  rewarding  compe- 
tence, and  weeding  out  ineffective  em- 
ployees. Procedures  Initiated  to  this  end 
include  a  new  performance  evaluation  sys- 
tem, field  visits  by  headquarters  staff  to 
review  personnel  procedures  on  the  spot,  and 
an  Improved  Initial  selection  process. 

We  expect  to  take  further  steps  in  this  di- 
rection, in  the  context  of  a  program  designed 
to  strengthen  the  personnel  capabihties  of 
all  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Rotating  the  foreign  aid  staff  between 
headquarters  and  field  assignments  is  im- 
portant to  the  achievement  of  a  common 
well-knit  staff  operation.  Experience  has 
also  underscored  the  value  of  assigning  new 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  appointees  to  head- 
quarters operations  before  they  undertake  a 
first  oversea  tour.  To  this  end,  we  are  re- 
questing broadened  authority  to  appoint  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officers  to  initial  duty  in 
Washington,  without  the  existing  limitations 
on  the  number,  duration,  or  purpose  of  such 
assignments. 

«  »  •  •  • 

IMPROVING  THE  FREE   WORLD  AID  EFFORT 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
principle  of  multilateral  assistance  for  devel- 
opment. We  will  persist  in  our  efforts  to 
channel  more  free  world  aid  through  multi- 
lateral agencies  and  we  will  increase  our  own 
contributions  to  international  Institutions 
as  rapidly  as  other  members  do  so. 

Use  of  multilateral  agencies 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  I'l/'^ 
amount  of  economic  assistance  provided 
through  international  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  (IDB).  and  the  European 
Development  Fund  (EDF). 

The  multilateral  share  of  the  total  free 
world  aid  flow  has  Increased  from  12  percent 
In  1960  to  17  percent  In  1963;  In  the  past  i 
years,  the  multilateral  agencies  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  their  capital  assist- 
ance to  the  less-developed  countries  by  o" 
percent,  to  a  total  of  $1.4  billion  In  new 
commitments  In  1963. 

The  U.S.  share  of  official  contributions  to 
multilateral  agencies  now  ranges  from  J" 
percent  of  World  Bank  subscriptions  up  w 
43  percent  of  the  subscribed  ordinary  capita' 
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of  the  IDB.     (The  United  States  does  not 

participate  in  funding  the  EDF  and  other 

European  multilateral  assistance  programs.) 

Coordinating  bilateral  aid 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader  In 
seeking  improved  international  coordination 
of  bilateral  aid.  The  United  States  was  In- 
strumental In  the  formation  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD).  the  central  review  body  for 
major  free  world  aid  donors. 

We  have  participated  from  the  outset  In 
the  aid  consortia  and  consultative  groups 
set  up  by  the  World  Bank  and  by  the  OECD 
for  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
more  recently,  Colombia,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  and 
Tunisia.  During  fiscal  year  1966,  85  percent 
of  all  AID  development  loans  in  Asia  and 
Africa  will  be  committed  through  these  mul- 
tinational consortia  or  consultative  groups. 

All  U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America  is  pro- 
vided within  the  international  framework 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  (CIAP)  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  most 
useful  forum  for  the  coordination  of  assist- 
ance to  Latin  American  countries. 

The  activity  of  the  CIAP,  and  the  World 
Bank's  expressed  willingness  to  expand  Its 
role  as  a  sponsor  of  multinational  consulta- 
tion will  greatly  strengthen  the  international 
framework  within  which  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  U.S.  bilateral  aid  Is  already  being 
provided. 

The  U.S.  share  In  the  total  free  world  aid 
burden  has  declined  with  the  rise  of  other 
free  world  aid.  By  1963 — the  last  year,  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available — the 
U.S.  bilateral  share  declined  to  just  under 
50  percent  of  the  $8.1  billion  total  In  new 
aid  commitments,  a  drop  from  56  percent  the 
previous  year. 

Working  primarily  through  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD,  the 
United  States  is  pressing  other  free  world 
donors  to  continue  enlarging  their  efforts. 

The  problem  of  terms 
The  most  pressing  problem  in  the  common 
aid  effort  remains  the  terms  on  which  aid  Is 
extended,  and  the  effect  these  terms  are 
having  on  the  debt  burdens  of  the  recipient 
nations.  Some  Improvements  have  taken 
place.  But  the  aid  terms  of  most  other 
free  world  donors  remain  significantly  harder 
than  ours.  In  most  cases  their  interest 
rates  are  higher  and  their  maturities  are 
shorter. 

***** 

The  debt  repayment  burden  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  now  totals  nearly  five 
billion  dollars  annually  and  is  rising  by 
15  percent  each  year.  The  DAC  has  estab- 
lished a  working  party  to  study  the  problem, 
and  to  work  actively  for  better  terms  in  both 
official  and  private  credits.  Unless  the  debt 
service  burden  can  soon  be  substantially 
reduced,  the  effectiveness  of  new  assistance 
^11  be  sharply  reduced  and  the  development 
prospects  for  a  number  of  countries  will 
dim. 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  tMr.  Roosevelt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
AprU  9,  1965,  I  was  among  the  over- 


whelming majority  of  our  body  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  historic  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965 — H.R. 
6675 — to  provide  hospital  insurance  for 
the  aged  with  a  supplementary  health 
benefits  program  of  medical  assistance. 
Today  I  would  like  to  point  out  who  is 
covered  by  the  bill,  and  to  illustrate  just 
how  this  bill  will  help  to  meet  the  cost 
of  a  major  illness. 

WHO    IS    COVERED 

The  proposed  basic  hospital  insurance 
would  be  provided  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system  for  people  aged  65  and  over 
who  are  entitled  or  will  become  entitled 
to  monthly  social  security  benefits  or  to 
annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  In  addition,  people  who  are  now 
aged  65  or  will  reach  age  65  by  1968,  but 
who  are  not  insured  under  the  social  se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement  programs 
would  also  be  covered.  Included  under 
this  special  provision  would  be  all  unin- 
sured people  who  have  reached  65  before 
1968.  People  who  reach  65  after  1968, 
but  who  are  not  covered  by  the  social  se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement  programs, 
will  have  to  have  quartei's  of  coverage, 
which  by  1974  will  be  the  same  as  re- 
quired for  cash  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity, old-age,  and  survivors  insurance. 

Currently,  93  percent  of  the  people 
reaching  age  65  are  eligible  for  benefits 
under  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  this  percentage  will  rise  to 
close  to  100  percent  as  the  program  ma- 
tures. Thus,  over  the  long  run,  virtually 
all  older  people  will  earn  entitlement  for 
the   proposed   hospital  insurance. 

The  proposed  optional  supplementary 
medical  program  would  be  provided  un- 
der private  insurance  carriers  for  all 
persons  aged  65  or  over,  on  an  optional, 
voluntary  basis  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  eligible  for  social  security, 
railroad  retirement,  or  other  benefits. 

HOW   IT   IS    FINANCED 

The  basic  hospital  insurance  will  be 
financed  by  separate  payroll  taxes,  paid 
by  employers,  employees,  and  self-em- 
ployed persons,  deposited  in  a  separate 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  established 
in  the  Treasury.  The  cost  of  providing 
basic  hospital  benefits  to  people  who  are 
not  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment beneficiaries  would  be  paid  from 
general  funds  of  the  Treasuiy. 

Tlie  optional  supplementary  medical 
program  will  be  financed  by  a  monthly 
premium  of  $3  paid  by  each  em-ollee. 
The  Government  would  help  through  a 
payment  in  an  equal  amoimt  of  $3  a 
month  per  enroUee.  Both  the  individual 
and  Government  contributions  would  be 
placed  in  a  separate  trust  fund.  The  $3 
premium  rates  for  eni-olled  persons — and 
the  matching  Government  contribu- 
tion— would  be  increased  from  time  to 
time  if  medical  costs  rise,  but  not  more 
often  than  once  every  2  years. 

WHAT  IT  COVERS 

The  basic  hospitalization  program, 
which  would  go  into  effect  July  1,  1966, 
would  pay  in-patient  hospital  room  and 
board  charges  for  up  to  60  days  of  hos- 
pitalization in  each  spell  of  illness,  sub- 
ject to  a  $40  deductible  amount  which 
would  be  paid  by  the  patient.    It  would 


also  pay  for  20  days  of  care  in  a  nursing 
home  in  each  spell  of  illness,  after  trans- 
fer from  the  hospital,  with  provision  for 
additional  nursing  home  care  If  the 
patient  has  not  used  all  60  days  of  hos- 
pital room  and  board  coverage.  It  would 
pay  for  outpatient  diagnostic  services, 
subject  to  a  $20  deductible  amount  for 
services  furnished  by  the  same  hospital 
during  a  20-day  period.  Finally,  it  would 
pay  for  100  visits  for  health  services  pro- 
vided in  the  patient's  home  after  dis- 
charge from  a  hospital  or  nursing  home. 
'  The  optional  supplementary  medical 
program,  which  would  go  into  effect  July 
1,  1966,  would  pay  80  percent  of  the 
patient's  bill — less  an  annual  $50  deduct- 
ible amount  paid  by  the  patient — for 
physicians'  and  surgical  services  fur- 
nished in  a  hospital,  clinic,  office,  or  in 
the  patient's  home;  hospital  care  for  60 
days  in  a  spell  of  illness  iT\a,  mental  hos- 
pital— 180-day  lifetime  ma^ilnum;  home 
health  services — without  regard  to  hos- 
pitalization— for  up  to  100  visits  during 
each  calendar  year;  and  additional  medi- 
cal and  health  services,  provided  in  or 
out  of  a  medical  institution,  including 
diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory  tests, 
surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts,  iron 
lungs,  oxygen  tents,  and  artificial  limbs. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

What  these  benefits  can  mean  is  shown 
by  the  following  case  histories  of  people 
over  65  who  have  recently  written  the 
Social  Security  Administration: 

An  80-year-old  man  broke  his  right  leg, 
and  was  in  the  hospital  18  days.  His 
total  bill  was  $1,251.51 — doctor,  $400; 
hospital.  $851.51.  The  basic  hospitaliza- 
tion program  would  pay  $811.51  of  the 
hospital  bill,  the  remaining  $40  being  the 
deductible  amount  paid  by  the  patient. 
The  optional  supplementary  medical  pro- 
gram would  pay  80  percent  of  the  doc- 
tor's bill  after  the  first  $50  had  been  paid 
by  the  patient.  Thus,  the  program  would 
pay  $280  and  the  patient  $120.  Of  the 
total  cost  of  this  man's  broken  leg,  then, 
the  patient  would  pay  $160,  with  the  Fed- 
eral program  paying  $1,091.51. 

A  70-year-old  man  was  hospitalized 
for  18  days  with  tick  fever.  His  total 
bill  was  $846 — doctor,  $120;  hospital, 
$710;  ambulance,  $16.  The  basic  pro- 
gram would  pay  $670  of  the  hospital  bill, 
the  remaining  $40  being  the  deductible 
amount  paid  by  the  patient.  The  sup- 
plementary program  would  pay  $56  of 
the  doctor's  bill — 80  percent  of  the  bill 
after  first  $50  paid  by  the  patient.  The 
patient  would  pay  $64.  Of  the  ambu- 
lance charge — 80  percent  or  $12.80 — 
would  be  paid  by  the  supplementary  pro- 
gram, with  the  remaining  $3.20  paid  by 
the  patient.  In  this  case,  all  but  $107.20 
would  have  been^  paid  through  insur- 
ance coverage. 

A  man  in  his  late  sixties  underwent 
surgery  for  a  nonmalignant  tumor,  and 
was  in  the  hospital  31  days,  which  cost 
$1,005.  The  basic  plan  would  pay  all 
of  this  less  the  $40  deductible  amount,  or 
$965.  The  cost  for  physician,  surgeon, 
and  anesthesia  was  $670.  The  supple- 
mentary plan  would  pay  80  percent  of 
this  cost  less  the  $50  deductible  amount, 
or  $486.  Private  nursing  in  the  hospital 
for  7  days,  at  a  cost  of  $387  would  not 
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be  covered,  and  would  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Posthospital  extended  care, 
including  a  visiting  nurse  and  physio- 
therapist, at  the  patient's  home,  cost 
S212.  The  basic  plan  would  pay  all  of 
this.  But  drugs  at  home,  which  cost 
S90  would  not  be  covered  and  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  patient.  Finally,  am- 
bulance and  special  equipment,  a  wheel 
chair,  cost  $20,  of  which  the  supple- 
mentary plan  would  pay  80  percent  or 
$16. 

In  this  case,  the  total  cost  of  the 
illness  was  $2,275.  Of  this,  the  patient 
would  pay  S696,  with  the  remaining  $1.- 
699  paid  under  the  House  approved  pro- 
grams. 

On  August  14,  1935,  when  my  father 
signed  the  original  Social  Security  Act, 
he  said  it  was  but  the  "cornerstone  in  a 
structure  which  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete." On  April  9,  1965,  the  House 
added  to  it  a  great  and  sturdy  wall — 
hospital  and  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Younger  ) .  for  1  hour,  on  April  29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RiicoHD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Younger)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Langen. 

'The  following  Member  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 


SEI^ATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  905.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
and  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  956.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immigra- 
tion lav%-s,"  to  extend  construction  authority 
for  facilities  at  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  Uiiited  States  (76  Stat.  87:  19  U.S.C. 
68) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  1501.  An  act  amending  section  107  of  the 
River  and  H.irbor  Act  of  1948.  relating  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Permanent 
International  Commission  of  the  Congresses 
of  Navigation;  to  the  Ccmnilttee  on  Public 
V/orks. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration   reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  21,   1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
H.R  2594.  An   act   to  clarify  the   applica- 
tion of  certain  annuity  increase  legislation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  26,  1985,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

959.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  In  the  budget,  for  1966  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (H.  Doc.  No.  149);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations   and   ordered   to   be   printed. 

960.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments reducing  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  in  the  budget  for  1966  for 
Mutual  Defense  and  Development  and  the 
Peace  Corps  (H.  Doc.  No.  1501;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  chief 
of  engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Mr.rch  8,  1965  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  hurrica;ie  survey  of  the 
Maine  coastal  and  tidal  areas,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress  approved 
June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  151);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlds  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  illustration. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
tran'^mittin?j  a  report  on  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
relative  to  the  "Operating  expense,  public 
safety"  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July  1964-February  1965 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  firms,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Bank  for  period 
ended  December  31.  1964.  pursuant  to  section 
9  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmi'ting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Comprnsation 
Board,  transmitting  the  1964  Annual  Report 
of  the  District  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  13' c)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  In.^pection, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  for  calendar  year  ended 
December  31.  1964.  pursuant  to  sections  106 
(a)  and  212(C)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  (66  St.-^t.  692);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

968.  A  letter  f'om  t^se  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  a  review  of  economic  assistance 
provided  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 


for  development  purposes.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmuting  a 
report  of  ineffective  administration  of  mili- 
tary leave  at  Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force 
B.ise,  Mo.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tlie  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  overpricing  of  ammunition  components 
from  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Hopkins.  Minn.,  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  costs  Incurred  in  the  premature  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  finish  for  cotton  duck  clolli, 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  costs  incurred  in  the  procure- 
ment of  selected  subsystems  for  P-4  type  of 
aircraft.  Departments  of  the  Air  Forte  and 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  failure 
to  promptly  record  decisions  to  eliminate 
unneeded  items  from  the  supply  system, 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  summarizing 
the  1964  desalting  operations  of  the  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  448,  82d  Congress,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  the  vear  ended 
June  30,  1964,  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion on  the  operation  of  its  saline  water 
plant  In  St.  Thom;^,  V.I.,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-913;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  rehUive  to 
providing  aviation  war  risk  insurance,  pur- 
suant to  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 633  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  pre- 
scribing fees  of  U.S.  commissioners;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Olfice  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  authorize 
t.'ie  payment  of  an  annuity  to  a  nccretary  of  a 
justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same  b.isis  as  an  annuity  to  a  cor.gressional 
employee  or  former  congressional  employee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tr.msmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  17,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  pipers  a".id  an  11- 
I'lstration,  on  a  letter  report  on  the  intra- 
constal  waterway,  boat  basin,  Beaufort,  S.C 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
appro'ed  July  24.  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Ei.'gineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  23,  1065.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  a  waterway 
from   Alvin,  Tex.,   to  the   Gulf   Intracoastal 
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Waterway,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  approved  March  2,  1945;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS    AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  v.-ere  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Com.mittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  5401.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
strengtiien  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation svstern,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  253).  Referred 
10  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.7557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  indi- 
viduals to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  con- 
tributions made  by  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions to  institutions  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HR.  7558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  for  the 
Retirement  of  Public  School  Teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HR.  7559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  for  the 
Retirement  of  Public  School  Teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 

HR.7560.  A  bill  to  confer  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  power  and  duty 
to  regulate  the  advertising  and  labeling  of 
cigarettes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  In 
order  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  surveys,  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  7562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  filing 
and  publication  of  additional  information 
by  certain  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  conduct  public  fund  drives,  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  against  Improper 
utilization  of  the  proceeds  of  such  drives;  to 
the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 

H.R.7563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank  mer- 
gers, whether  accomplished  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  or  assets  or  in  any  other  way, 
are  subject  exclusively  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  7564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Act  to  provide  assistance  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  floods  and  high  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD  (by  request)  : 

H.R. 7565.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Stock- 
brldge-Mimsee  communltv  some  submarglnal 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  such 
lands  parts  of  the  reservation  Involved;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retirement 
without  reduction  in  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  Involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the  aboli- 
tion or  relocation  of  their  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  so  that  they  are  con- 
sistent with  economic  impairment  arising 
from  the  disability  as  well  as  the  continuing 
increase  in  cost  of  living;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7568.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  and  dependent 
parents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  compensa- 
tion rates  for  dependents  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  7570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation payable  to  dependent  parents  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  liability 
of  individuals  arising  out  of  certain  loans 
made,  guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  7572.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  gross 
rate  of  compensation  for  certain  persons  paid 
from  the  clerk  hire  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  Sl,500  per 
annum;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  7573.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  an  International  flood  control  project  for 
the  Tla  Juana  River  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944. 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  7574.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufactur- 
ers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  398.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  initiate  discussion 
of    the    Baltic    States    question    before    the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  gaining  the 
independence     of     Lithuania,     Latvia,     and 
Estonia  from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


district;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

211.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  providing 
incentive  payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  domestic  gold  producers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

212.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  enacting  legislation  presenting  to  the 
States  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  recital  of  a  nonsectarian 
prayer  in  the  public  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

213.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  enactment  of  legislation  provid- 
ing medical  care  for  the  elderly  through  so- 
cial securitv  financing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

207.  Bv  Mr.  MORRIS:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  ask- 
ing that  the  Congress  decline  to  enact  legis- 
lation restricting  or  regulating  mail-order 
sales  of  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

208.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to 
the  continuance  of  the  activities  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

209.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  adequate  and 
low-cost  housing  in  villages  in  Alaska;  to 
the   Committee  on   Banking   and  Currency. 

210.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alnska,  relative  to  requesting  the 
Congress  to  reject  an  executive  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  affecting  the  Alaska  customs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  7575.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Sarita 
Lew  Warren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clar^\ 

H.R.  7576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Laura  C.  Dangel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Shantl 
Taval;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7578.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Sung 
Hj-um  Hong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  7579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emilio 
V.  Soto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  7580.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Sophie 
Caba;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  7581.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Rose- 
marie  Schweiger;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  7582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elshln 
Tamanaha;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  7583.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Peiletzak  Papazian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.\^VIAN: 
H.R.  7584.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Col. 
Hossein    Gholi    Ashrafi    and    Mrs.    Mahtoe 
Ashrafi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  v,-ere  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

175.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Chair- 
man. Chatan-Son  Assembly.  Chatan-Son. 
Okinawa.  Rvukvni  Islands,  relative  to  request- 
ing that  the  admin-stering  authority  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  be  returned  to  Japan  as  soon 
as'  possible,  regardless  of  the  present  Inter- 
national situations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

176.  Also,  petition  of  Assembly  Speaker, 
Koza  Citv.  Okinawa,  R\-ukyu  Islands,  rela- 
tive to  calling  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  the  fact  that  unfair 
domination  has  been  executed  in  a  Japanese 
territory  against  the  wUl  of  the  people  living 
there,  and  that  Okinawa  be  restored  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

177.  Also,  petition  of  Heiu-y  Stoner.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  concerning  enforcement  of  section 
2  of  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equitable 
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apportionment;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

178.  Also,  petition  of  department  com- 
m.ander,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  State  of  Connecticut,  relative 
to  opposing  any  action  whatever  in  closing  of 
VA  facilities  until  the  President  has  time  to 
evaluate  committee  reports  of  congressional 
hearings,  and  requesting  that  the  May  1,  1965, 
deadline  be  delayed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

179.  Also,  petition  of  coordinator.  Na- 
tional Licensed  Beverage  Association,  Racine, 
Wis.,  relative  to  supporting  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  "temporary"  Korean  war  tax 
on  distilled  spirits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

180.  Also,  petition  of  Bernard  M.  Rice,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  relative  to  a  redress  of  grievance 
concerning  abuses  and  harassments  of  a  citi- 
zen who  complained  about  a  certain  Illegal 
operation  which  is  being  shielded  from  ex- 
posure by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  22, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

JWe  are  reminded,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  of  the  fact  that  Thou  art  the 
way.  the  truth,  and  the  life  which  we 
seek  today  ifor  all  mankind. 

The  ways  of  life  are  many.  They  are 
challenging,  yet  frightening.  Help  us  to 
choose  the  way  personally  and  col- 
lectively for  many.    To  do  this  we  pray: 

"Be  still  my  soul:  Thy  God  doth  under- 
take 
To  guide  the  future  as  He  has  the 
past, 
Thy  hope.  Thy  confidence  let  nothing 
shake; 
All  now  mysterious  shall  be  bright  at 
last." 

We  are  also  told  in  Holy  Scriptui'e, 
"You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  At  this  seat  of 
government  we  pray : 

"Send  down  Thy  truth,  O  God : 
Too  long  the  shadows  frown; 
Too  long  the  darkened  way  we've  trod. 

Thy  truth,  O  Lord,  send  down." 
Life  is  glorious  when  hved  aright.  Life 
is  a  torment  when  lived  amiss.  We  seek 
a  good  life  for  all.  With  these  who  are 
giving  their  Uves  through  service  in  high 
ofBce,  we  pray: 

"Spirit  of  life,  in  this  new  dawn. 
Give  us  the  faith  that  follows  on. 
Letting  Thine  all  prevailing  power. 
Fulfill  the  dream  of  this  high  hour." 

In  the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  life,  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


VOTING  RIGHTS— JOINT  STATE- 
MENT OF  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(PART  3  OF  S.  REPT.  NO.  162) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  21,  1965, 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  joint  state- 
ment of  individual  views  of  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Tidings,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Ml-.  jAviTS  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  supporting  the  adoption  of 
S.  1564,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
together  with  the  additional  views  of 
Senators  Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Bur- 
dick,  Tydings.  Fong,  Scott,  and  Javits, 
in  suppox-t  of  S.  1564,  and  the  individual 
views  of  Mr.  Javits,  which  were  printed 
as  part  3  of  Senate  Report  No.  162. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ELECTION  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, A.  S.  Mike  Monronet,  be  and  is  here- 
by elected  chairman  of  the  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
April  21,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

^For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  us. 
Navy,  retired,  of  California,  to  be  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
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FEDERAL   RESERVE   SYSTEM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Sherman  J.  Maisel,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  14  years  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1958. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Maisel,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  also  a  former  classmate 
of  Dr.  Maisel.  We  both  went  to  Harvard 
Graduate  School  together.  We  *were 
both  teaching  fellows  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Maisel  is  exceedingly  well  qualified 
for  the  appointment.  He  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  economists.  He  is 
an  author.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
practical  experience  in  the  area  of  real 
estate  and  in  areas  which  would  particu- 
larly qualify  him  for  the  appointment  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

It  is  most  heartening  that  President 
Johnson  has  made  that  kind  of  appoint- 
ment. In  the  past  a  variety  of  people 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  from  various  walks  of  life. 
In  the  kind  of  era  in  which  we  are  mov- 
ing it  is  most  important  that  we  obtain 
the  services  of  the  best  qualified  econ- 
omists, because  the  position  of  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  pri- 
marily an  economics  job,  and  Dr.  Maisel 
is  a  real  expert  in  the  monetary  field.  I 
am  delighted  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  has  achieved 
high  economic  distinction.  He  has  been 
an  outstanding  professor  and  a  very 
great  economist.  The  appointment  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


NOMINATION  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  RA- 
BORN TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  a  report  from  the  Committee 


on  Armed  Services  recommending  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Vice 
Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr..  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
report  will  be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  ask  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  nomination? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation, and  I  ask  that  the  nomination 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  Senate 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm. 
William  F.  Raborn  to  be  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  believe  that  Admiral  Raborn  is 
uniquely  qualified  by  heritage,  back- 
ground, and  training  to  be  a  strong  and 
capable  administrator  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  He  has  a  distin- 
guished war  record. 

The  existence  of  the  progress  evalua- 
tion reporting  technique,  which  he  de- 
veloped, is  a  tribute  to  his  great  mana- 
gerial ability.  The  existence  of  one  of 
our  great  strategic  deterrents,  the  Polaris 
missile,  is  also  a  tribute  to  his  outstand- 
ing ability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Admiral  Raborn's 
dedicated  and  accomplished  career  of 
service  to  his  Nation. 

I  note  with  great  pride  that  he  is  a 
Texan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vice  Adm.  William  Francis  Raborn,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy.   Retired 

William  Francis  Raborn,  Jr.,  was  born  In 
Decatur,  Tex.,  on  June  8,  1905,  the  son  of 
William  Francis  Raborn,  Sr.,  and  Cornelia 
Moore  Raborn.  He  attended  public  schools 
in  Ryan  and  Marlow,  Okla.  In  1924  he  was 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  by 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma.  He 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy  on  June 
7, 1928. 

Admiral  Raborn  Is  married  to  the  former 
MUdred  T.  TerriU  of  Baytown,  Tex.  He  has 
two  children,  Mrs.  Barbara  Raborn  Richard- 
son and  William  Francis  Raborn,  III. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1928.  he  performed  gunnery  duty 
atjoard  the  U.S.S.  Texas  and  the  destroyers 
i^ms  and  Dickerson  until  June  1933.  He 
was  assigned  to  flight  training  at  the  Naval 
fUJ  Station  in  Pensacola,  Pla.  He  was  des- 
ignated naval  aviator  on  April  16,  1934. 
,^'l'^uoe  of  1934  he  was  assigned  to  Fight- 
ng  Squadron  5  aboard  the  carrier  Lexington. 
continued  In  this  type  of  duty  assign- 
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ment  In  other  naval  fighter  squadrons  iintll 
1937.  In  June  1937,  he  returned  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Pensacola  where  he 
served  as  an  lnstructx>r.  He  then  returned 
to  duty  with  naval  fighter  units.  In  August 
1942,  he  reported  to  the  Free  Gunnery  School, 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii, 
as  officer  in  charge  where  he  initiated,  de- 
veloped, and  organized  the  Aviation  Free 
Gunnery  School. 

From  March  1943  to  the  fall  of  1944,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air  and  served 
there  as  head  of  aviation  gunnery  training. 
He  then  Joined  the  U.S.S.  Hancock  as  execu- 
tive officer.  The  Hancock  carried  out  opera- 
tions against  enemy  Japanese  forces  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  South  China  Sea, 
I  wo  Jlma,  and  the  Japanese  homeland. 

His  subsequent  naval  assignments  were  as : 
chief  of  staff  to  commander.  Task  Force  38 
and  commander  Carrier  Division  2  In  the 
Western  Pacific;  operations  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander,  Fleet  Air,  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  guided  missiles  and  aviation  ord- 
nance. In  July  1950,  he  assumed  command 
of  the  U.S.S.  Bairoko,  which  conducted  train- 
ing in  antisubmarine  warfare  in  waters  off 
Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Formosa. 

He  attended  the  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port, R.I.,  in  1951  and  1952.  In  July  1952, 
he  was  designated  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Guided  Missiles  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Navy  Department.  He 
continued  in  this  assignment  until  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  U.S.S.  Bennington 
in  April  1954.  He  then  served  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet  from  February  1955  until  Decem- 
ber 1955  when  he  reported  as  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Projects,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

As  Director  of  Special  Projects  he  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  developing  a  fleet 
ballistic  missile  system.  He  established  the 
Special  Projects  Office,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  created  a  management  system, 
implementing  a  new  management  tool — the 
progress  evaluation  reporting  technique. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  extensively  in 
many  areas  of  American  industry. 

The  operational  readiness  of  the  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  system  was  established  by  two 
underwater  launchings  of  Polaris  missiles  on 
July  20,  1960.  On  March  9,  1962,  he  became 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Develop- 
ment, Naval  Department.  Admiral  Raborn 
was  retired  from  the  Navy  on  Sept«mber  1, 
1963. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  Ad- 
miral Raborn  was  vice  president  for  program- 
management  at  the  Aerojet  General  Corp. 
He  resided  at  315  Madeline  Drive,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Admiral  Raborn  has  been  the  recipient  of 
the  following  awards:  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Silver  Star  Medal,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  Silver  Star,  the  Commendation 
Ribbon  with  Bronze  Star,  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  Ribbon,  the  Defense  Service 
Medal,  the  American  Campaign  Medal,  the 
Aslastic -Pacific  Medal  with  one  Silver  Star 
and  one  Bronze  Star  (6  engagements),  the 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal,  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Korean  Service 
Medal,  the  United  Nations  Service  Medal  and 
the  Philippine  Defense  Ribbon.  President 
Kennedy  presented  Admiral  Raborn  with  the 
Collier  Trophy  Award  in  1963. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  overobligation  of  an  ap- 
propriation under  "Operating  Expenses,  Pub- 
lic Safety.  District  of  Columbia  account  sym- 
bol 99-5-9003";  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Department  op  Defense  Procxtre- 
MENT  From  Small  and  Other  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  firms,  for  the  period  July  1964-Febru- 
ary  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Federal 
Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
two  drafts  of  proposed  legislation,  as  follows : 

A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  construction  of  extra-high- 
voltage  electric  transmission  lines  In  the  pub- 
lic interest;  and 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  so 
as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commission  au- 
thority for  the  construction,  extension,  or 
operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  in  Interstate  com- 
merce (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington 
A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Bank,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report  op  Balances  op  Foreign  Currencies 
Acquired  Without  Payment  of  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  balances  of  fofeign  currencies  acquired 
without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  December 
31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptoller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  result- 
ing from  faUure  to  promptly  record  decisions 
to  eliminate  unneeded  Items  from  the  sup- 
ply system.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
In  the  procurement  of  selected  subsystems 
for  F-4  type  of  aircraft.  Departments  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  dated  April  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  review  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  provldeo  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  for  development  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repwrt  on  Inconsistent  practices  In  the 
administration  of  the  Government  schools 
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program  In  London.  England,  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment; Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  ineffective  administration  of 
military  leave  at  Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force 
Base.  Mo..  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
April  1965  (With  an  accompanyl'.g  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from\he  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  o'-i  costs  Incurred  In  the  pre- 
mature introduction  of  a  new  finish  for 
cotton  duck  cloth.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Report  on  Desalting  Operations  of  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  desalting  op- 
erations of  that  Department,  for  the  calendar 
year  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  DnrisioN  of  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 
tion. BuRE.MJ  of  Mines 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Inspection, 
Bureau   of   Mines,    Department    of   the   In- 
terior, for  the  calendar  year   1964  (with  an 
accompanying  reports ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Certification  of  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land  Classification,  Silt  Project,  Colo- 
rado 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  silt  project, 
Colorado  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  of  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  on 
THE  St.  Thomas  Sea  Water  Distillation 
Plant 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  Chrlstiansted,  St. 
Croix.  V.I.,  United  States  of  America,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Corporation,  on  the  St.  Thomas  sea  water 
distillation  plant,  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Compelling  of  Testimony  Wrrn  Respect  to 
Certain  Crimes 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  compelling  of  testimony  with  respect 
to  certain  crlm^  and  the  granting  of  Im- 
lect 
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Code,  prescribing  fees  of  U.S.  commissioners 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 


munlty  In  connection  therewith  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claim  of  Oregon  Forest  Fire 
Association  and  the  State  of  Oregon  v. 
the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  the  court's  opinion 
and  findings  in  the  claim  of  the  Oregon 
Forest  Fire  Association  and  the  State  of 
Oregon  v.  the  United  States,  Cong.  No. 
6-60  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  of  Section  633  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Prescribing  Fees  of 
U.S.  Commissioners 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  633  of  tjtle  28,  United  States 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 
"Resolution    of    the    Commonwealth    of 

Massachusetts 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the    United    States    to    name    the    voting 
rights  bill  of  1965  the  Reeb- Jackson  bill 
"Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
submitted  a  voting  rights  bill  to  Congress; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Reverend  James  J.  Reeb  and 
Jimmy  Lee  Jackson  gave  their  lives  for  a 
cause  that  Is  Intimately  linked  with  the 
President's  proposed  legislation;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  heroic  sac- 
rifices of  these  two  men  be  perpetuated  by 
naming  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965  the 
Reeb-Jackson  bill  in  their  honor  and  mem- 
ory: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  name  the  voting 
rights  bill  of  1965  the  Reeb-Jackson  bill  In 
honor  and  memory  of  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb  and 
Jimmy  Lee  Jackson;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 

23,  1965. 

"WILLIAM  C.   Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;    to    the   Committee   on  Banking 
and  Cturency: 

"Senate  Resolution  98 
"Resolution  relative  to  providing  Incentive 
payments  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
domestic  gold  producers 
"Whereas    domestic    gold    producers    have 
been  obligated  to  sell  their  product  to  the 
Federal  Government  at  an  estabUshed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce  since  1934;  and 

"Whereas  Increasing  Inflationary  costs  ol 
mining  and  milling  this  precious  metal  have 
resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  the  prop- 
erties of  virtually  all  the  gold  producers  in 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  production  of  gold  from  domestic 
sources  has  diminished  to  less  than  1.5  mil- 
lion ounces  in  1964,  compared  with  6  million 
ounces  in  1940,  while  current  Industrial  use 
of  gold  in  this  country  totals  more  than  3 
million  ounces  each  year;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
Increase  our  domestic  gold  production  as  an 
increase  in  our  domestic  gold  production 
would  enable  gold  mines  currently  operating 
to  survive  under  present  high  levels  of  cost; 
would  aid  in  reopening  closed  mines;  would 
provide  an  Impetus  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  gold  properties;  would  pro- 
vide new  outlets  for  the  employment  of 
persons  released  from  employment  in  de- 
fense-related industries  and  of  persons  nor- 
mally only  seasonally  employed;  and 

"Whereas  our  dwindling  national  gold  re- 
serve  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  our 


citizens,  and  an  increase  in  our  gold  reserves 
would  Improve  our  Nation's  economic  and 
financial  position  In  world  trade  and  Inter- 
national affairs,  as  well  as  provide  a  power- 
ful weapon  for  our  continuing  war  on  In- 
flation and  for  our  fight  against  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  members  of  the  senate 
of  this  State  respectfully  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  provide  in- 
centive paj-nients  to  assure  domestic  gold 
producers  a  fair  economic  return  on  their 
properties  with  the  objective  of  increasing 
gold  production  in  the  United  States;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Read  and  adopted  on  April  13.  1965. 
"Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"J.  A.  Beek, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legi.slature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  67 
"Resolution  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  over 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  our  Nation  is  consuming  petro- 
leum products  at  a  rate  which  far  exceeds 
the  discovery  of  new  sources  within  our  na- 
tional boundaries;  and 

"Whereas  the  oil  and  gas  industry  Is  cur- 
rently engaged  In  an  active  exploration  pro- 
gram" all  along  the  arctic  slope  of  North 
America;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  presently  established 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  containing 
23  million  acres  which  Is  not  open  to  ex- 
ploration and  development  by  private  enter- 
prise; and 

"Whereas  private  enterprise  is  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  undertake  the  development 
of  new  petroleum  reserves  in  the  national  in- 
terest :  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No  4  as  established  by  Executive  Order  No 
3797-A  dated  February  27,  1923,  as  amended 
by  Public  Land  Order  No.  289  dated  July  20. 
1945,  be  abolished-^nd  terminated;  and  be  it 
further  ,  . 

"Resolved.  That  the  lands  encompassed  in 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  be  restored  to  tne 
public  domain  and  that  deposits  of  oil  ana 
gas  underlving  there  be  made  subject  to  ais- 
po^ition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  manner  provided  for  by  act  of  Congre^ 
(41  Stat.  437),  as  amended,  or  wholly  by  hw 
if  so  authorized  by  the  Congress;  provided 
that  nothing  shall  affect  the  validity  of  anj 
existing  lease,  license,  permit,  transfer  or 
agreement,  including  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Public  Law  87 
599  (76  Stat.  401)  to  develop  the  South  Bar 
row  gas  field,  and  under  Public  Law  88-3BJ 
(73  Stat.  340)  to  produce  and  sell  crude  oil 
from  the  Umiat  field;  and  be  it  f^'rther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolut  on  oe 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honora 
ble  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY,  Vice  Prf  den\ol 
the  united  States  and  Pre  ident  o^  the  fn 
ate:  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Nitze.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L^Uda^ 
secretary  of  the  Interior;  aiad  the  Honor^ 
E.  L.  BARTLETT   and  the  Ho^orab^  E«ne 
GRUENiNG.  U.S.  senators,  and  the  Honora 
Ralph  J.  Rivers.  U.S.  Representative   mem 
bers  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution   12 
"Resolution  relating  to  low-cost  housing  In 
villages 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration makes  possible  the  construction  and 
purchase  of  low-cost  housing  in  urban  areas; 
and 

"Whereas  adequate  housing  in  villages  in 
Alaska  is  more  than  critical:  it  Is  a  condi- 
tion for  survival;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  difflcult  for  persons  in  out- 
lying areas  to  finance  housing  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  financial  institutions  In  those 
areas,  and  because  many  of  the  villages  have 
a  partial  subsistence  economy:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  consider 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  Village  Housing 
Administ  ation,  patterned  after  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  financing  modest,  comfortable  homes 
of  not  more  than  800  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,500,  with  low 
principal  payments  and  a  minimal  interest 
rate,  ::nd  with  standards  lower  than  those 
set  for  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
for  all  persons  living  in  the  United  States 
for  wliom  the  benefits  of  the  Fede:a!  Hous- 
ing Administration  program  are  not  avail- 
able, and  for  whom  no  reasonable  means  of 
acquiring  adequate  housing  now  eiasts;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  Neal  J.  Hardy,  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration;  and  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  Bartiett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruening.  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representa- 
tives, members  of  the  Alaskan  delegation  in 
Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  50 
"Resolution  endorsing  S.    1091,   now  before 
Congress,  which  relates  to  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  Continental  Shelf 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Leg- 
islature are  familiar  with  Senator  Bartlett's 
bill  (S.  1091)  which  proposes  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  the  exploration  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  physical,  chemical,  geo- 
logical, and  biological  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  and 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  Legislature  is  aware 
of  the  startling  discoveries  of  rich  and  ex- 
tensive mineral  and  other  resources  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  which  have  been  made  In 
recent  years:  and 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  Legislature  believes 
that  the  potential  economic  value  of  the 
enormous  resources  awaiting  exploration  on 
the  shelf  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  compel 
the  adoption  of  the  program  made  possible 
by  S.  1091;  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Alaska 
strongly  endorses  S.  1091  and  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  now  assembled  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  insure  its  prompt 
passage;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 


Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee;  and  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruening,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  46 

"Resolution  relating  to  Federal  legislation  on 
the  voting  rights  of  all  citizens 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  effective  legislation  prohibiting  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  State,  Federal  or  local 
elections,  by  reason  of  race,  religion,  color, 
creed,  or  other  factor;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  States  seeking  to  extend  the  franchise  to"' 
all  citizens,  for  example,  by  requiring  onfy 
that  the  voter  be  able  to  read  or  speak  the 
English  language  and  by  extending  the  fran- 
chise to  citizens  of  the  age  of  19  years  or 
over;  and 

"Whereas  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  has  made 
the  denial  of  voting  rights  in  Alabama, 
and  the  failure  of  certain  State  officials  there 
to  prevent  violence,  a  moral  question  which 
reaches  the  conscience  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans; and 

"Whereas  the  denial  of  the  franchise  to 
Negroes  Is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  at  home  and  abroad;  and 

"Whereas  this  denial  of  franchise  gives 
improper  voting  weight  in  Congress  to  those 
elected  from  districts  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  full  population  but  in  which  large 
segments  of  the  population  are  denied  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  because  of  their 
race;  and 

"Whereas  prevailing  conditions  in  certain 
areas  of  the  South  hamper  commerce,  tour- 
ism, and  other  contact  with  that  area  by 
Americans  living  In  the  East,  North  and 
West;  and 

"Whereas  the  adoption  of  President  John- 
son's legislative  program  dealing  with  voting 
rights  will  ease  the  present  crisis  that  exists 
in  certain  areas  of  the  Nation :  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Alaska  Legislature 
urges  prompt  approval  of  effective  measures 
creating  Federal  limitations  upon  literacy 
tests  and  other  devices  used  to  deny  certain 
Americans  their  franchise  In  State.  Federal, 
and  local  elections,  and  further  urges  pro- 
vision in  Federal  law  for  the  registration  of 
voters  by  Federal  officials  in  situations  where 
State  officials  are  unwilling  to  perform  this 
function;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tnat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate: the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate:  the  Honorable  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States:  and  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett 
and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening,  U.  S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rrttrs. 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Al.iska:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations: 

"Sen.\te  Resolution   10 
"Resolution  requesting  Congress  to  reject  an 

executive  reorg.iniz.ition  proposal  affecting 

the  Alaska  customs  district 

"Whereas  there  is  now  before  Congress  an 
executive  reorganization  plan  whereby  the 


Bureau  of  Customs  Office  in  Alaska  would 
be  abolished  and  the  collectors  of  customs 
positions  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  Pres- 
idential appointment;  and 

"Whereas  If  the  plan  Is  not  rejected  by 
Congress  the  Alaska  district  office  will  in 
effect  be  moved  thousands  of  miles  away 
where  there  will  be  delays  in  making  the 
necessary  day-to-day  decisions  on  and  in- 
terpretation of  regulations  at  the  hands  of 
those  not  familiar  with  the  special  customs 
situation  of  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  elimination  of  Presi- 
dential appointment  of  collectors  the  citizens 
of  Alaska  will  lose  that  essential  contact  In 
customs  matters  between  one  of  its  own 
citizens  and  the  members  of  the  Ala.ska  dele- 
gation In  Congress  which  now  enables  the 
State  to  have  advocates  who  can  prevail  upon 
Federal  .'administrators  to  meet  Alaska's 
peculiar  problems  and  needs:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Honorable  Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  are  re- 
•spectfuUy  requested  to  advise  the  Congress 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  opposes  the  execu- 
tive reorganization  plan  relating  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Customs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  R.alph  J. 
Rivers,  U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress,  are  urged  to 
pursue  the  appropriate  courses  of  action 
necessary  to  reject  the  customs  proposal 
which  if  adopted  would  be  most  detrimental 
to  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Alaska." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"House  Resolution  8 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  continuance  of 
the  activities  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration 

"Whereas  the  congressional  authorization 
for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
program  to  attack  chronic  and  persistent  un- 
employment expires  June  30,  1965;  and 

"Whereas  this  condition  persists  in  all  but 
one  of  the  county  equivalents  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  despite  the  intensive  efforts  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  the  grassroots  efforts  of 
Alaskans  in  23  economic  development  plan- 
ning committees;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  brief  span  of  its  ac- 
tivities, the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration programs,  including  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act,  have  contributed  S12.271,- 
000  toward  the  economic  stability  of  the 
State;  and 

"Whereas  the  programs  conducted  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  comple- 
ment and  give  depth  to  newly  developed  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  provide  the  people  of  Alaska  with 
the  dynamic  tools  with  which  to  attack  pov- 
erty on  every  level:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  urged  to  renew  the  authorization  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
to  appropriate  to  it  sufficient  funds  for  it  to 
continue  at  its  present  level  of  activity  for  a 
period  of  3  years;  and  be  it  ftirther 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden.  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee;  the  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee; the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor.  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Commerce;  the  Honor- 
able kermit  Gordon,  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget;  the  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  and 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Gruening,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  R.mj'H  J.  Ru'ers.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations: 

"HorSE   RESOLtJTION    12 

"Resolution  i^equesting  Congress  to  reject  an 

executive  reorganization  proposal  affecting 

the  Alaska  customs  district 

"Whereas  there  is  now  before  Congress  an 
executive  reorganization  plan  whereby  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  Office  In  Alaska  would 
be  abolished  and  the  collectors  of  customs 
positions  would  no  longer  be  subject  to 
Presidential  appointment;  and 

"Whereas.  If  the  plan  is  not  rejected  by 
Congress,  the  Alaska  district  office  will  in 
effect  be  moved  thousands  of  miles  away 
where  there  will  be  delays  In  making  the 
necessary  day-to-day  decisions  on  and  In- 
terpretation of  regulations  at  the  hands  of 
those  not  familiar  with  the  special  customs 
situation  of  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  elimination  of  Presi- 
dential appointment  of  collectors,  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  will  lose  that  essential  contact 
in  customs  matters  between  one  of  Its  own 
citizens  and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress  which  now  enables  the 
State  to  have  advocates  who  can  prevail 
upon  Federal  administrators  to  meet  Alaska's 
peculiar  problems  and  needs:  Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  are  re- 
spectfxilly  requested  to  advise  the  Congress 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  opposes  the  execu- 
tive reorganization  plan  relating  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Customs;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Rivers,  U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress,  are  urged  to 
pursue  the  approprlat*  courses  of  action 
necessary  to  reject  the  customs  proposal 
which  If  adopted  would  be  moet  detrimental 
to  the  Interests  of  the  State  of  Alaska." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Waterway  Association,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  October  27,  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Juel  Miyajlma,  as- 
sembly speaker,  Koza  city  assembly,  Oki- 
nawa, pra3rlng  for  a  restoration  of  adminis- 
trative power  to  Okinawa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lawton  Area 
AFL-CIO  Labor  Council,  of  Lawton.  Okla.. 
favoring  the  restoration  of  full  freedom  of 
collective  bargaining  as  a  national  labor 
policy:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association 
for  Democratic  Procedures,  Inc.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  relating  to  civil  rights  of  union 
rank-and-file  members:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association 
of  Highway  Officials  of  North  Atlantic  States. 
in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  March  26,  1965.  favor- 
ing the  development  of  the  Nation's  high- 
way needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Plymouth 
County  Democratic  League,  of  Halifax,  Mass., 
relating  to  civil  rights;  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  3204,  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  relating  to  the  threatened  boycott  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  327.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters 
(Rept.  No.  166). 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  1794.  A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mondale.  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son) : 
S.  1795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of   1961 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for  disaster 
victims;    to  the   Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  1796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  dis- 
aster victims;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  179'7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  extend  its  application  to  contracts 
for  the  maintenance  of  Federal  Installations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  3-year  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  active 
tuberculous  disease  in  peacetime  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 
S.  1799.  A  bill   to  provide   for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Massachusetts  as  a  national 
historic  site;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pajmient  of 
pay  and  allowances  to  members  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  when  such 
members  are  hospitalized  beyond  the  end  of 
their  prescribed  duty  or  training  as  the  re- 
sult of  Illness  or  disease,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moon  Wook 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Raul 
C.  Soler  y  Rodriguez,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Gladis 
B.  Pumarlega  de  Soler;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1803.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Arthur 
Jerome  Ollnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father,  George  Henry  Olinger,  and  George 


Henry  Ollnger,  individually;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1805.  A  bill  to  establish  Capitol  Reef 
National  Monument  as  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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RESOLUTION 


ELECTION  OF  CHAIRMAN  OP  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  97)  to  elect  a  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

FARM  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke  1,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale  1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  NelsonI,  the  Senator  from 
Missom-i  [Mr.  Long],  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  enable  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  provide  relief  to  farmers  for  dis- 
aster losses  to  their  homes  and  buildings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1795)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  disaster  victims  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  villi 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  proposal.  I  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  which  we  In 
Montana  had  last  year,  when  floods  on 
the  Flathead  and  the  Sun  caused  great 
damage  to  small  business  and  the  private 
sector  in  general. 

The  Government  areas,  such  as  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  and  the  Govern- 
ment projects  were  well  taken  care  of; 
but  so  far  as  the  private  sector  was  con- 
cerned, we  were  in  deep  difficulty. 

I  know  that  the  tremendous  floods 
which  have  ravaged  the  Midwest— in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  now  in  Iowa,  and 
soon,  very  likely,  to  occur  farther  down 
the  Mississippi — are  bound  to  cause  un- 
due hardships  to  many  people  and  many 
small  businesses. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator's  proposal 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  com- 
mend him  because  perhaps  next  month 
similar    difficulties    may   occur   in  the 


Rocky  Mountain  West,  and  we  want  to 
be  prepared  along  these  lines. 

So  far  as  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  concerned,  Mr.  Foley  rendered 
fine  service  in  extending  all  the  support 
he  could  to  the  people  of  Montana  last 
spring  through  lengthening  the  loan  pe- 
riod and  giving  whatever  succor  and  as- 
sistance he  could  to  those  people  who 
had  little  to  go  on.  That  help  was  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
us.  He  is  entirely  correct  when  he  points 
out  that  such  a  disaster  could  strike  any- 
where in  the  country.  It  has  been  dis- 
closed recently  that  every  State  in  the 
Union,  with  the  exceptions  of  Utah  and 
Arizona,  has  had  a  major  disaster  within 
the  last  10  years.  When  these  great 
natural  disasters  strike,  all  the  hard 
work,  all  the  savings,  all  the  diligence, 
all  the  prudence,  and  all  the  thrift  can 
do  no  good  to  the  persons  whose  prop- 
erty is  damaged  or  destroyed. 

There  is  nothing  that  could  possibly  be 
recovered  under  present  law  without  in- 
curring an  overwhelming  or,  in  many 
cases,  a  crushing  debt  burden.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  is  designed  to  meet  this 
overall  need,  not  just  in  Wisconsin  or  the 
Midwest,  but  everywhere  in  America, 
and  not  simply  for  the  recent  disastei-s 
but  whenever  these  destructive  forces  of 
nature  are  unleashed. 


DISASTER   RELIEF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
myself,  I  introduce  a  disaster  relief  bill 
to  provide  Federal  grants  and  loans  for 
rebuilding  homes  and  businesses  de- 
stroyed by  floods,  tornadoes,  and  other 
natural  disasters. 

The  only  Federal  assistance  available 
under  present  law  to  homeowners  and 
businessmen  are  interest-bearing,  fully 
repayable  loans. 

I  hope  that  we  can  take  firm  action  in 
time  to  provide  prompt  and  genuine  help 
to  flood  and  tornado  victims  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Our  bill  would  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  grants 
and  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  re- 
building homes  and  businesses  in  flood, 
tornado,  and  other  natural  disaster 
areas. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
homeowner's  cost  of  rebuilding  and  fur- 
nishing his  house  under  a  "25  percent  of 
income"  formula.  The  formula  author- 
izes the  SBA  to  pay  off  enough  of  the  vic- 
tim's home  indebtedness  so  that  the  vic- 
tim's payments  will  not  exceed  25  percent 
of  his  net  income. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  payment 
Period  for  3 -percent  SBA  disaster  loans 
irom  20  to  30  years.  This  extension 
'fould  also  apply  to  SBA  disaster  loans 


to  businesses.  The  longer  payment  pe- 
riod would  enable  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen to  meet  their  heavier  debt  bur- 
den by  reducing  monthly  payments. 

In  order  to  give  small  businesses  an 
opportunity  to  rebuild  and  resume  opera- 
tions, the  Administrator  of  the  SBA 
would  be  empowered  to  suspend  payment 
on  disaster  loans  for  as  long  as  5  years. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  5 -day  visit 
to  Wisconsin.  The  flood  damage  at  La- 
crosse, Praiiie  du  Chien,  and  other  com- 
munities along  the  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem was  ti-emendous,  and  it  continues  to 
mount.  Conditions  will  be  much  worse 
before  the  crisis  has  passed  than  they 
are  now. 

Tornadoes  leveled  whole  areas  in  Mon- 
roe, and  famis  near  Evansville  and  Wa- 
tertown.  Damage  estimates  run  into 
millions  of  dollars. 

Last  Friday,  at  La  Crosse,  I  called  a 
meeting  of  officials  from  a  dozen  Federal 
agencies  to  brief  local  authorities  on 
available  Federal  assistance  in  a  major 
disaster.  Much  of  the  assistance  would 
help  to  restore  public  services  and  repair 
public  facilities.  However,  much  of  the 
damage  has  been  done  to  faiins,  homes, 
and  pi'ivately  owiied  businesses.  Help  to 
those  homeowners  and  small  businesses 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  at  the  cost  of  a 
crushing  increase  in  debt,  a  cost  that 
would  have  to  be  repaid. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  aid  that 
would  not  drown  the  disaster  victim  in  a 
flood  of  debt.  Without  this  kind  of  help, 
hundreds  of  piudent,  hard-working 
homeowners  and  business  people  will  be 
wiped  out.  With  it,  the  disaster-stricken 
communities  can  be  I'ebuilt  and  restored 
to  their  fomier  vitality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1796)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  disaster  victims,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  refeiTed  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DAVIS -BACON  ACT 
RELATING  TO  CONTRACTS  FOR 
MAINTENANCE  OF  FEDERAL  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  extend 
its  application  to  contracts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Federal  installations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  cosponsors  until  next 
Wednesday,  April  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  until  next  Wednes- 
day, April  28,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1797)  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  extend  its  appUcation  to 
contracts  for  the  maintenance  of  Fed- 
eral installations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KtrcHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PAYMENT  OF  PAY  AND  ALLOW- 
ANCES TO  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP 
NAVAL  RESERVE  AND  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  pay  and 
allowances  to  members  of  the  Naval  Re- 
seiTe  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  when 
such  members  are  hospitalized  beyond 
the  end  of  their  prescribed  duty  or  train- 
ing as  the  result  of  illness  or  disease,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Under  existing  legislation — title  37, 
United  States  Code,  sections  204  (g) 
through  (i) — members,  other  than  those 
of  the  Regular  services,  who  are  called  to 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  and 
become  disabled  in  line  of  duty  from  dis- 
ease are  entitled  to  continuation  of  their 
pay  for  their  period  of  disability,  the 
same  as  for  members  of  the  Regular  serv- 
ices. In  the  case  of  injury,  pay  is  con- 
tinuous without  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  active  duty  period. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
however,  there  is  in  addition  to  the  above 
cited  provisions,  a  law — title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3722  and  8722 — 
which  entitles  Army  and  Air  Force  re- 
servists to  various  benefits,  including 
basic  pay  and  allowances,  during  the 
period  of  hospitalization  not  to  exceed 
6  months,  if  they  contract  a  disease  while 
on  active  duty,  with  no  minimum  limita- 
tion as  to  the  period  of  duty.  There  is 
no  similar  provision  of  law  applicable  to 
members  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  components. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  benefits  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  reservists  comparable  to  those 
now  available  for  Army  and  Air  Force 
reservists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1800)  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  pay  and  allowances  to  members 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  when  such  members  are  hos- 
pitalized beyond  the  end  of  their  pre- 
scribed duty  or  training  as  the  result  of 
illness  or  disease,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

VOTING     RIGHTS     ACT     OP     1965— 

AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENTS 

NOS.  83  THROUGH  96) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
4,  1965, 1  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 58,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 
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At  the  next  printing  of  this  resolution, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Brewster,  Douglas,  Hartke, 
Lausche,  Inouye,  Magnuson,  Montoya, 
Morse,  Neuberger,  Proxmire,  Ranpolph, 
and  Tydixcs  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Seiiator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  937.  which 
amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
and  that  his  name  be  listed  on  the  bill 
when  it  is  next  printed. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  C.mh- 
non]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Air.  BayhI  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1108,  which  amends  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  and  that 
their  names  be  listed  on  the  bill  when  it 
is  next  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITION  OF  HIRING  OF  PRO- 
FESSIO-TAL  STRIKEBREAKERS  IN 
INTERSTATE  LABOR  DISPUTES- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13,  19S5.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hartke.  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  1781)  to  pro- 
hibit and  make  unlawful  the  hiring  of 
professional  strikebreakers  in  interstate 
labor  disputes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  on  April  13,  1965. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

W.  Arthur  Garrity,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  a  term  of  4  years.  Now 
serving  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pired April  12,  1965. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  April  29,  1965,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  v.-hether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO 

ADDITIONAL      ASSISTANCE      FOR 

DISASTER  VICTIMS 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 

should  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 

Business  Subcommittee   of   the   Senate 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 

hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  April  27, 1965, 

on  S.  1796,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 

'.ct  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 

iaaster  victims.    The  hearing  will  be- 


gin at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  meas- 
ure should  contact,  as  soon  as  possible, 
Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  assistant  coun- 
sel. Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, 5300  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.,  20510.  Telephone: 
225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO 
REAPPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I 
wish  to  announce  further  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  reapportionment  of  State  leg- 
islatures. These  hearings  will  be  held 
on  April  27,  28,  29,  1965  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  beginning 
at  10  a.m. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORI-ALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

Address  by  Vice  President  Humpheev,  de- 
livered at  the  Azalea  Festival  luncheon,  in 
Norfolk,  Va..  on  April  22, 1965. 


AN   OPEN   LETTER   TO   THE   PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  High 
Point  Enterprise,  of  High  Point,  N.C., 
carried  a  thought-provoking  editorial 
entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  These  United  States"  in  its  is- 
sue of  March  31,  1965.  This  editorial 
merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An-  Open  Letter  to  the  President  of  These 
United  States 

We  are  disturbed  to  the  extreme  about 
what  Is  going  on  In  this  Nation  of  ours.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  Alabama — 
and  some  of  what  is  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton— have,  we  feel,  made  it  very  difficult  to 
be  a  good  American. 

Let's  go  back  a  few  years. 

Whether  it  started  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  school  decision  in  1954  is  not  impor- 
tmt.  At  least  that  long  ago  a  public  aware- 
ness came  into  being  in  the  South  that  our 
Negro  citizens  were  not  getting  a  fair  shake — 
:ind  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  South 
than  elsewhere,  although  it  is  not  now  Im- 
portant to  debate  that  point. 

In  our  part  of  the  South,  at  least,  a  great 
many  people  who  had  not  previously  given  so 
much  thought  to  it  developed  full  sympathy 
for  the  Negro.  They  came  to  look  upon 
themselves,  and  we  believe  rightly  so,  as  mod- 
erates. They  were  not,  on  the  one  hand,  die- 
hard segregationists,  nor  were  they  what  are 
often  referred  to  in  these  parts  as  wild-eyed 
liberals.  They  were  realists.  They  recog- 
nized the  Negro's  plight  and  they  were  ready 


to  admit  the  Negro  into  first-olass  citizen- 
ship. 

But  to  repeat,  sir,  they  were  realists.  They 
recognized  that  you  don't  change  a  way  of 
life  overnight.  They  knew  that  many  of 
their  fellow  citizens  were  not  as  ready  as 
were  they  to  take  steps  to  bring  the  Negro 
into  that  first-class  citizenship  r.nd  that 
there  were  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

Nevertheless,  the  Negro  citizen  had  more 
allies  among  the  white  people  of  the  South 
than  he  perhaps  realized. 

It  is  with  growing  distress  that  we  now 
recogTiize  a  reversal  in  trends.  The  events  of 
recent  weeks  liave  done  much  to  destroy  the 
•'middle  ground"  in  the  South.  The  thou- 
sands who  had  begun  paving  the  way  for 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  Negro  have 
found  their  ground  untenable. 

We  do  not  and  never  will  condone  some  of 
the  actions  in  our  sister  States  in  the  Deep 
SouUi.  That  every  qualified  citizen  should 
have  the  right  of  the  ballot  is.  to  us,  unques- 
tioned. But  we  did  use  the  word  "qualifled" 
and  we  will  defend  it  as  we  defend  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

Our  democracy  lives  and  breathes  on  the 
basis  tliat  an  informed  electorate  will  periodi- 
cally determine  who  will  speak  for  them  in 
the  halls  of  government.  No  person  who  is 
illiterate  in  the  full  sense  ':an  be  orpected  to 
be  a  qualifying  member  of  that  informed 
electorate. 

Thus  we  can  never  agree  with  a  law  which 
strikes  out  the  requirement  that  a  person  be 
able  to  read  and  write  before  being  allowed 
to  vote. 

There  are,  sir,  laws  aplenty  to  cover  will- 
ful violation  of  voting  rights,  and  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  proper  administration  of 
those  laws  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
a  new  law  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Republic,  the  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  rights  of  States  to  conduct  their 
own  internal  affairs.  Never  forget  the  truism 
that  the  cure  can  sometimes  be  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  disease. 

The  presence  of  mobs  in  Alabama  and  the 
obvious  approval  of  their  presence  from 
your  Office  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  destroy  the  middle  ground  which  we 
have  sought  to  defend.  No  matter  how  ear- 
nest their  cause,  the  state  of  our  civilization 
cannot  put  up  with  a  group  which  disobeys 
laws  simply  because  it  doesn't  agree  with 
them — andto  do  so  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  drives  one 
more  wedge  between  you  and  many  of  your 
people. 

One  doesn't  hear  in  this  part  of  the  South 
much  true  sympathy  for  the  Reverend  J.Ir. 
Reeb  and  Mrs.  Liiizzo,  latest  victims  of  south- 
ern strife.  This  comes  not  from  callousness 
In  the  face  of  violent  death  but  may  instead 
be  viewed  as  another  indicator  of  what  has 
happened  to  moderate  thinking.  The  talk 
here  is  that  such  people  as  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Reeb  and  Mrs.  Liuzzo  were  in  the  wrong  by 
being  where  they  were. 

Let's  clear  up  another  point  or  two. 

Southern  moderates  have  no  sympathy  for 
people  such  as  Governor  Wallace.  They  real- 
ize that  a  more  reasonable  form  of  leadership 
would  take  the  play  away  from  those  who 
employ  violence  to  combat  something  they 
don't  like.  . 

His  lack  of  statesmanship,  however,  is  noi 
sufTicient  reason  to  allow  his  State,  the  home 
of  many  people  who  might  otherwise  join 
the  great  middle  ground  of  moderation,  to  oe 
turned  Into  a  battlefield. 

And  the  developments  of  recent  weeKs 
have  left  the  distinct  impression  among  tne 
people  that  this  battlefield  is  being  occupiea 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  on  the  other  by  glory  seekers,  self-styiea 
do-gooders  and  the  U.S.  Governmeni. 
Whether  this  be  right  or  wrong,  your  Omce 
and  that  of  the  Justice  Department  nave 
been  party  to  creating  this  impression. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  always  apparent,  du 
we've  seen  it  happen  elsewhere.    The  marcn- 
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Ing  demonstrators  are  never  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  great  body  of  good  citizens, 
those  who  have  it  within  their  power  to 
bring  about  change.  They  are  met  instead 
by  the  small  minority  of  southerners  who 
think  that  violence  is  the  answer  to  any 
problem. 

Thus  the  very  act  of  demonstrating  beyond 
the  point  of  making  clear  the  issues  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  invitation  to  violence. 

And  what  happens  to  that  great  body  of 
good  citizens?  They  are  driven  inevitably 
out  of  the  field  of  moderation.  They  do  not 
support  Ku  Klux  Klan  activities.  But,  just 
as  strongly,  they  find  less  and  less  impetus 
to  take  a  hand  in  working  out  the  inequities 
that  exist. 

We  implore  you,  Mr.  President,  to  use  your 
offices  first  to  bring  an  end  to  the  strife  in 
Alabama.  You  cannot  defend  to  the  people 
of  the  South  the  sending  of  troops  to  keep 
the  peace  when  your  very  actions  in  applaud- 
ing operations  outside  the  law  are  a  direct 
contributor  to  that  strife. 

Above  all,  recognize  once  more  that 
there  are  sUU  at  least  two  sides  of  every 
issue.  We  of  the  South  have  the  distinct  im- 
pression thrit  you  may  have  lost  sight  of 
th's  fact. 

JEFFERSON-JACKSON  DAY  SPEECH 
BY  SENATOR  HERMAN  E.  TAL- 
MADGE  AT  RALEIGH,  N.C. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  April  10,  1965,  the 
able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Herman  E.  Talm;\dge,  de- 
livered a  most  eloquent  speech  to  1.500 
North  Carolina  Democrats  at  the  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.  This  speech  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  those  in  attendance. 
On  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Jordan,  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  speech  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Talimadge 

Governor  Moore,  Senator  Ervin,  Senator 
Jordan,  Congressman  Cooley,  and  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  congressional  delega- 
tion, distinguished  officials,  honored  guests, 
and  my  fellow  Democrats,  It  is  with  a  sense 
of  high  honor,  great  privilege  and  pleasure 
that  I  come  before  the  Democrats  of  North 
Carolina  this  evening  to  renew  with  you  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  the  party  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  share  this  monentous  occasion  with  my 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Georgians  feel  a  close  kinship  with  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Working  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  achieve 
growth  and  prosperity,  our  States  have  de- 
veloped economically  along  parallel  lines. 

Our  States  share  common  political  bonds, 
and  while  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  have  not  wedded  themselves  to  the 
past,  they  are  ever  mindful  of  its  lessons. 

Our  States  have  stood  together  in  victory 
and  defeat. 

And  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  people 
of  our  States  will  always  be  united  as  one  in 
all  matters  concerning  their  lives,  fortunes, 
and  sacred  honor. 

Over  the  years,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  this  great 
State  has  been  blessed  with  able,  courageous, 
and  stalwart  leadership.  You  have  held 
^Igh  the  cherished  Ideals  of  those  early 
North  Carolinians  who  endured  grave  hard- 
ships, and  who  gave  so  much  of  themselves 
during  our  Nation's  formative   years. 


Yours  is  truly  a  rich  heritage,  which 
springs  from  the  soil  of  Roanoke  Island, 
where  English  history  was  born  in  America 
nearly  400  years  ago.  You  have  kept  the 
faith.  You  have  shown  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  who  laid  the  cornerstone  of  our 
party. 

You  have  carefully  guarded  these  prin- 
ciples and  nurtured  them  into  full  blossom. 
From  the  time  of  the  great  Jefferson,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  political  thinkers  and 
prophets  of  all  times,  the  record  of  the 
Democratic  Party  rings  and  resounds  down 
through  the  unbroken  channels  of  history. 
It  is  a  record  which  cannot  possibly  be 
equaled  by  any  other  party  or  any  other  po- 
litical group  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
record  that  is  acclaimed  by  triumphant  and 
grateful  voices  of  millions  of  loyal  Americans 
who  have  abided  by  the  ageless  principles  of 
our  party,  sustained  its  leadership,  and  bene- 
fited by  its  policies. 

The  resolute  will  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  to  protect  this  heritage,  to  keep  it 
alive  and  make  it  secure  for  all  time,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  and  give  lasting  meaning 
to  our  republican  form  of  government,  is 
matched  by  the  same  measure  of  determina- 
tion in  your  elected  officials,  at  every  level 
of  governinent. 

They  too  are  deeply  conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  Democratic  ideals,  to  their 
State  and  Nation.  Their  devotion  to  good 
government  is  manifest  in  the  capitol  and 
statehouse  here  in  Raleigh,  in  the  county 
courthouses  and  city  halls  throughout  the 
State,  and  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  found  from  personal  experience 
that  your  representatives  in  Washington  are 
unsurpassed  In  ability  and  integrity.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  the  trust  you  have 
placed  in  them  is  in  good  and  capable  hands. 
No  other  State  has  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  are  more  highly  respected  or  who 
are  more  consistently  effective  in  serving  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  their  State, 
and  their  Nation  than  North  Carolina. 

It  is  especially  an  honor  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  statesmen  of  the  high  cali- 
ber of  Sam  Ervin  and  Everett  Jordan,  both 
of  whom  hold  renowned  positions  in  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body. 

Their  constant  and  vigorous  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  coxastitutional  government 
and  individual  liberty,  upon  which  our  illus- 
trious party  is  based,  are  examples  of  states- 
manship of  the  finest  order.  It  has  often 
been  my  privilege  to  be  at  their  side  in 
matters  of  legislative  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  I 
have  profited  from  the  expedience. 

I  can  say  here  and  now  that  if  we  had 
more  men  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  the  character  and  sagacious  qualities  of 
leadership  of  Sam  Ervin,  this  country  would 
not  be  in  many  of  the  difficulties  it  is  in 
today. 

I  know  of  no  truer  servant  of  constitu- 
tional government  than  Senator  Ervin. 
Although  there  are  those  amongst  us  who 
regard  the  Constitution  as  something  less 
than  sacrosanct — and  regrettably  such  be- 
trayals of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party  sometimes  emanate  from  our  side  of 
the  aisle — Senator  Ervin  cannot  be  counted 
in  their  number. 

To  the  contrary,  Sam  Ervin  towers  In  the 
Senate  as  an  unshakable  bulwark  against 
all  who  would  weaken  the  Constitution  and 
undermine  our  Republic.  His  wise  counsel 
would  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Senate,  but  I 
long  for  the  day  when  he  can  take  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senate's  loss  will  be  the  Supreme 
Court's  gain.  And  I  believe  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  wo\ild  ap- 
prove of  the  contributions  Sam  Ervin  could 
make  toward  returning  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  written  in  the  Con- 


stitution. We  need  men  on  this  Court  who 
can  shut  their  ears  to  the  howl  of  the  mob, 
who  can  disregard  emotionalism  running 
rampant  in  the  streets,  who  recognize  the 
distinction  between  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government,  and  who 
are  more  concerned  with  strict  adherence  to 
the  law  than  in  reforming  the  country. 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  condone  changing  the 
Constitution  by  Judicial  fiat.  It  is  my  view 
that  they  look  with  disfavor  upon  legislating 
by  court  decision.  They  will  not  long  coun- 
tenance action  by  the  court  which  increas- 
ingly expands  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
point  that  its  power  reaches  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  afl'airs  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

If  I  may  presume  to  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  they  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  Court's  departure  from  Its  as- 
signed role  in  our  Government  or  from  the 
law  as  found  in  the  Constitution. 

And  I  would  haz.ird  a  guess  that  neither 
do  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Governor  Moore  for  his 
hospitality.  You  have  sent  to  the  Gover- 
nor's office  a  man  of  determination  and 
purpose  whose  devotion  to  serving  North 
Carolina  is  already  well  established.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  le.id  the  State  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  outstanding  men  who 
have  preceded  him  in  this  high  office. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  Everett  Jordan,  and  I  have 
seen  him  demonstrate  time  and  time  again 
that  he  is  the  unflagging  servant  of  the  best 
interests  of  farmers,  both  in  his  native  State 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Cooley,  the  beloved  dean  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina congressional  delegation  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e. 

His  tireless  work  and  peerless  leadership 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  achieving  legislation  which  will 
restore  the  farmer  to  his  rightful  place  in 
the  American  economy.  In  the  midst  of  ill- 
advised  proposals  that  our  Nation  could  get 
along  with  Just  1  million  farmers  and  that 
the  other  2 ',2  million  might  just  as  well  be 
plowed  under.  Chairman  Cooley  was  quick 
to  rise  to  the  defense  of  our  family  farm 
system,  and  to  express  concern  about  the 
future  of  agriculture, 

I  share  his  concern  and  Democrats  stand 
with  him  100  percent  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  family  farm  system. 
It  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  the  primary 
concern  of  tlie  Democratic  Party  to  formu- 
late programs  which  will  benefit  the  farmer, 
which  will  increase  his  Income,  and  which 
will  enhance  the  development  of  rural  Amer- 
ica— not  to  adopt  policies  to  drive  the 
farmer  off  his  land. 

Our  farmers  have  not  forgotten  the  dire  re- 
sults of  patchwork  policies  and  negative  ac- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  one  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  and  they  want  no  more  of  it. 

Our  party,  which  instituted  price  support 
programs  to  rescue  farmers  from  lives  of 
abject  poverty,  demonstrated  in  most  mean- 
ingful terms  that  it  is  committed  to  strength- 
ening the  economic  statxis  of  the  men  and 
women  who  supply  America,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  free  world,  with  life-giving  food  and 
fiber. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  never  turn  Its 
back  on  this  commitment. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  reject  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  that  ours  is  the  party  of 
the  people: 

The  big  and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  young  and  the  old. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  instrument  of 
all  the  |>eople,  workers  in  the  factories,  farm- 
ers In  the  fields,  and  men  and  women  of 
business,  science,  and  the  professions. 
Whatever  their  calling,   the  people  of  this 
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country  look  to  the  Democratic  Party  for 
responsible  and  inspiring  leadership  that  will 
promote  prospertly  and  happiness,  and  guar- 
antee the  well-being  and  freedom  of  all 
Americans. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

And  history  reflects  that  this  mission  has 
been  accomplished. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which 
breathed  life  and  vitality  Into  American  agri- 
culture. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  insti- 
tuted unemployment  insurance  which  over 
the  years  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to 
countless  millions.^  It  was  imder  Democratic 
leadership  that  this  program  was  extended  in 
1961. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  brought 
American  workers  under  wage  and  hour  pro- 
tection. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  pro- 
vided social  security  for  our  aged  citizens 
which  over  the  years  has  been  expanded  to 
meet  changing  conditions. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  last 
year  instituted  the  largest  tax  cut  in  his- 
tory, which  has  to  a  large  degree  stimulated 
unparalleled  economic  expansion,  reduced 
unemployment  to  the  lowest  level  in  8  years, 
and  raised  the  hourly  employment  rate  to  the 
highest  point  in  20  years. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  molded 
a  partnership  between  management  and 
labor,  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  progress 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  workingman. 

In  foreign  relations,  the  Democratic  Party 
is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  freedom 
and  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
Whenever  It  has  become  necessary,  our  de- 
termination has  been  proven,  with  victorious 
results,  in  battlefields  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe. 

We  want  peace  and  we  will  work  for  peace. 
But  Americans  are  strong  in  their  resolve 
that  whenever  and  wherever  our  vital  inter- 
ests are  challenged,  they  will  at  any  cost  be 
protected. 

In  October  of  1962,  when  Khrushchev  in- 
stalled nuclear  rockets  in  Castro's  Cuba, 
America  demonstrated  this  resolve.  It  is  be- 
ing demonstrated  now  in  Berlin  and  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  American  people  now  applaud  the 
positive  action  being  taken  by  President 
Johnson  to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia. 

If  this  is  the  brand  of  action  needed  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  America  will  not 
back  down  to  conununism,  then  this  it  will 
be.  Let  the  Kremlin  make  no  mistake  about 
that. 

Every  generation  of  Americans,  in  peace 
and  prosperity  and  in  war  and  economic 
catastrophe,  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the 
wisdom,  foresight,  and  humane  Judgment  of 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  a  person  in  America  today 
who,  in  some  way  or  other,  has  not  shared 
in  the  fruitful  harvest  of  the  policies  and 
progrsims  of  the  Democratic  Party  or  the 
service  of  some  of  its  leaders. 

Through  the  talents  of  honest,  courageous, 
forward-looking,  and  sensible  leadership,  the 
Democratic  Party  can  continue  as  it  has  in 
the  past  to  lead  State  and  Nation  to  pros- 
perity, security,  and  peace. 

To  assure  our  future,  we  need  but  to  reded- 
Icate  ourselves  to  the  maxim  that  the  Nation 
which  lives  by  the  Constitution,  grows  great 
by  the  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  our  national 
strength  in  the  past  several  years  has  been 
dissipated  by  Internal  dissension.  Much  of 
the  energy  of  the  American  people  has  been 
laid  to  waste  by  dissident  elements  which 
seek  to  divide  oiu:  country  on  great  social 
Issues. 

Such  Is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  present 
time  that  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  a 
moratorium  during  which  the  fans  of  hatred 


and  strife  can  be  stilled  long  enough  for 
men  of  good  will  and  understanding  to  say 
to  each  other,  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah:  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together." 

According  to  a  newspaper  article,  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  the  Constitution  was  asked 
recently  If  he  thought  the  so-called  voting 
rights  bin  now  before  Congress  would  be 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Certainly,"  the  attorney  quickly  replied. 
"I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask  me  a  hard 
one.    Is  the  bill  constitutional?" 

Such  Is  the  temper  of  the  times.  So  high- 
pitched  are  emotions  that  there  Is  a  great 
nationwide  clamor  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  notwithstanding  the  Constitution,  not- 
withstanding the  law,  regardless  of  its  dam- 
aging effect  upon  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Because  of  extreme  and  unwarranted  racial 
agitation  In  some  parts  of  the  South  which 
has  been  compounded  by  unfortunate  and 
tragic  events,  the  stampede  Is  on. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Ervin,  who  draws 
from  a  wealth  of  Judicial  experience  and 
broad  knowledge  of  the  law,  has  been  en- 
deavoring on  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
alert  the  country  to  the  constitutional  short- 
comings of  this  legislation. 

No  patriotic  and  law-abiding  citizen  con- 
dones discrimination  against  citizens  who 
are  eligible  to  vote,  and  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  exists.  It  should  be  eliminated.  No 
one  disputes  the  claim  that  the  right  to  vote 
Is  fundamental  to  our  democratic  society,  and 
that  the  free,  unhindered,  and  responsible 
exercise  of  that  right  belongs  to  every  qual- 
ified American. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  issue. 
Stripped  of  all  emotionalism,  the  real  Issue  Is 
whether  It  is  necessary  or  wise  to  enact  a  law 
that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  numerous  Federal  court  rulings  in 
order  to  attain  the  desired  end  of  voter  dis- 
crimination. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise.  In  at- 
tempting to  correct  one  evil,  it  unjxostly  cre- 
ates a  far  greater  one  by  turning  election  ma- 
chinery in  carefully  selected  States  over  to 
Federal  officials. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  vote  is  already  well 
protected  by  16  civil  and  criminal  statutes, 
including  the  far-reaching  provisions  of  the 
1957,  1960,  and  1964  Civil  Rights  Acts.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  Attorney  General 
is  sufficiently  armed  with  the  weapons  to 
combat  voter  discrimination.  If  he  will  taut 
use  them,  and  vigorously  prosecute  under 
the  laws  which  he  now  has  at  his  disposal. 

This  bill  would  abolish  the  constitutional 
right  of  States  to  administer  literacy  tests 
and  other  standards  to  prospective  voters 
even  though  there  have  been  no  Judicial  find- 
ings of  fact  that  these  tests  and  standards  are 
being  applied  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
On  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  formula,  the  bill 
was  contrived  to  apply  to  some  States  and 
not  to  others,  which  files  In  the  face  of  the 
equal  protection  under  the  law  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  The  bill  would  punish 
whole  States  for  alleged,  yet  tinproven,  sins 
of  the  past  10  years  which  clearly  places  it 
In  the  category  of  unconstitutional  ex  post 
facto  legislation. 

The  Constitution,  In  at  least  three  separate 
places,  plainly  leaves  to  the  individual  States 
the  question  of  qualifying  their  voters,  so 
long  as  It  Is  done  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  Otir  Federal  courts,  Including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  have  on  numerous  occasions 
upheld  and  reinforced  this  right. 

Notwithstanding  the  worthy  objective  of 
this  bill,  and  what  it  purports  to  achieve,  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  the 
end  Jvistlfies  the  means. 

Public  passion  Is  never  Justification  for 
overriding  the  Constitution  and  long-estab- 
lished law.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  rea- 
son and  commonsense  will  be  permitted  to 
prevail. 


It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted  father  of  the  Democratic  Party,  who 
declared : 

"In  questions  of  power  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  In  men,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution." 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  outlined  in 
his  first  Inaugural  address  what  the  Amerl- 
can  people  desire  of  their  Government,  it 
was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  when  he  called  for  "equal  and 
exact  Justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or 
persuasion,  religious  or  political;  peace,  com- 
merce and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions— entangling  alliances  with  none;  the 
support  of  the  State  governments  In  all  their 
rights,  as  the  most  competent  administra- 
tions for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  antirepublican  ten- 
dencies; (and)  the  preservation  of  the  gen- 
eral government  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at 
home  and  safety  abroad." 

And  it  was  that  other  great  Democrat,  An- 
drew Jackson,  who  Issued  the  clarion  call  of 
all  Americans,  for  all  time : 

"Our  Federal  Union;  It  must  be  preserved." 

That  rugged  warrior  and  dedicated  man  of 
the  people  brought  to  the  Democratic  Party 
a  fuller  realization  of  Jeffersonlan  principlee. 
He  believed  with  Jefferson  that  there  Is  "no 
safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the 
society  but  the  people  themselves." 

In  a  most  masterful  statement,  Jackson  ex- 
pressed the  Democratic  philosophy  thusly  on 
one  occasion: 

"In  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  and  the  fruits  of  superior  industrj-, 
economy,  and  virtue,  every  man  is  equally 
entitled  to  protection  by  the  law.  There  are 
no  necessary  evils  in  government.  Its  evils 
exist  only  In  Its  abuses.  If  It  would  confine 
Itself  to  equal  protection,  and  as  Heaven  does 
Its  rains,  shower  Its  favors  alike  on  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  would 
be  an  unqualified  blessing.  Nor  Is  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  maintained,  nor  our  Union 
preserved,  by  Invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
several  States.  In  thus  attempting  to  make 
our  General  Government  strong,  we  make  it 
weak.  Its  true  strength  consists  in  leaving 
Individuals  and  States,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  themselves;  In  making  Itself  felt,  not  in 
Its  power,  but  in  its  beneficence;  not  In  Its 
control,  but  In  its  protection;  not  In  binding 
the  States  more  closely  to  the  center,  but 
leaving  each  to  move  unobstructed  In  Its 
power  orbit." 

Your  presence  here  tonight  testifies  to  your 
faithful  adherence  to  the  Ideals  and  heritage 
of  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  your  Georgia 
brethren  stand  by  your  side  In  mutual  de- 
termination to  keep  alive  those  ideals  and 
perpetuate  that  heritage. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  founded  as  the 
party  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  eternally 
dedicated  to  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  our  great,  unique,  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  Democratic  Party  grew  strong  In  Its 
espousal  of  Individual  freedom  to  live  and 
work  and  aspire,  each  according  to  his  ability, 
his  will,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  held  the 
confidence  of  grassroots  America  so  long  as 
it  was  faithful  to  its  founding  principles. 
Its  very  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  has 
attracted  supporters  from  all  walks  of  We 
and  all  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  Democratic  Party,  more  than  any 
other  single  force  in  America,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  social,  political,  and 
economic  progress  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  our  citizens  have  come  to  enjoy  more 
freedom  than  any  other  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Our  task  now  as  Democrats  is  to  guarantee 
for  those  who  come  after  us  that  all  that 
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has  been  gained  will  never  be  lost  by  the  de- 
parture from  the  sound  principles  of  con- 
stitutional, democratic  government.  Let  us 
endeavor  as  never  before  to  protect  our  herit- 
age from  all  assaults,  whether  they  come 
from  within  or  without. 

We  meet  tonight  then  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  time-honored  and  imperishable 
principles  of  those  two  great  standard  bear- 
ers of  democracy,  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

In  doing  so,  let  us  also  reject  the  tactics  of 
the  apostles  of  111  will  and  disunity  who  seek 
to  revive  the  bitterness  of  sectionalism,  and 
for  political  gain  or  personal  profit  to  divide 
our  country. 

Let  us  settle  our  differences  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  law  and  order. 
Let  nothing,  not  the  mob  in  the  streets  nor 
the  Irresponsible  and  violent  conduct  of  a 
few,  make  us  forget  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
laws  and  not  of  men. 

Let  us  condemn  all  who  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands,  whoever  they  are  or  what- 
ever banner  they  may  travel  under. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  our  constitutional 
government  Is  no  stronger  than  the  people 
It  protects,  and  If  our  great  Nation  is  to 
remain  strong  and  free,  it  must  be  united. 
A  nation  of  people  pitted  against  one  an- 
other, neighbor  against  neighbor,  section 
against  section,  State  against  State,  courts 
certain  disaster. 

Let  us  remember  the  warning  of  Lord 
Macauley  more  than  100  years  ago. 

Lord  Macauley,  the  eminent  British  his- 
torian, was  not  much  of  a  oellever  In  Jeffer- 
sonlan democracy.  Nor  did  he  think  much 
of  our  Constitution. 

In  connection  with  the  completion  of  his 
biography  of  Jefferson,  Lord  Macauley  in, 
1857  wrote  to  one  of  his  American  friends, 
expressing  great  disapproval  of  our  way  of 
life.    Macauley  wrote: 

"I  have  long  been  convinced  that  institu- 
tions purely  democratic  must,  sooner  or  later, 
destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both.  You 
think  that  your  country  enjoys  an  exemp- 
tion from  these  evils.  I  will  frankly  own  to 
you  that  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
There  is  nothing  to  stay  you.  Your  Con- 
stitution is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.  As  I 
said,  when  society  has  entered  on  this  down- 
ward progress,  either  civilization  or  liberty 
must  perish.  Either  some  Caesar  or  Napo- 
leon will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with 
a  strong  hand  or  your  Republic  will  be  as 
fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  bar- 
barians in  the  20th  century  as  the  Roman 
Empire  was  in  the  5th;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the 
Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  and  your 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own  in- 
stitutions. Thinking  this,  of  course,  I  can- 
not reckon  Jefferson  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind." 

Down  through  the  years,  through  revolu- 
tion, civil  strife,  great  economic  depression, 
and  two  world  wars,  America  has  proven 
Macauley  wrong. 

Now,  when  there  are  those  among  us  who 
would  drive  our  people  apart  and  destroy  our 
Republic,  when  there  is  a  foreign  Ideology 
ever  watchful  for  weaknesses  which  may  be 
used  to  bring  about  our  downfall,  we  are  still 
proving  Macauley  wrong. 

We  can  and  we  must  continue  to  prove 
him  wrong. 

This  is  the  challenge  facing  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  today. 

Our  party  occupies  a  position  of  leadership 
that  Is  stronger  and  more  secure  than  ever 
before  In  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

Therefore,  upon  the  use  of  this  strength 
and  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders  depend  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  people. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  our  sacred  obli- 
gations as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic, 
and  we  do  so  with  solemn  resolution  to  do 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  and  to  make 
ihe  sacrifices  that  need  to  be  made. 


Doing  that,  we  and  our  posterity  can  look 
to  the  horizons  of  tomorrow  with  the  assur- 
ance that  peace,  secvu*ity,  and  liberty  under 
God  will  continue  to  be  our  heritage. 


THE   25TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   BEL- 
TONE  ELECTRONICS  CORP. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Beltone  Electronics  Corp.,  of  Chicago, 
u'as  founded  in  Chicago,  111..  25  years  ago 
and  on  March  8,  1965,  is  formally  observ- 
ing its  25th  anniversary. 

Beltone  was  founded  by  a  young  couple, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Posen,  of  Chicago,  who 
staked  their  lifesavings  on  their  new 
business  of  developing  and  manufactur- 
ing hearing  aids,  which,  with  each  tech- 
nical advance,  have  helped  give  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  live  more  useful,  normal  lives. 

This  tiny  husband-and-wife  company 
has  grown  to  become  the  world's  largest 
exclusive  manufacturer  of  hearing  aids 
and  precision  hearing  test  equipment. 
Certainly.  Beltone's  history  of  success  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  But  more  than  that, 
this  company's  record  is  dramatic  proof 
that  capitalism,  far  from  being  the  heart- 
less enemy  of  humanity  our  enemies  make 
it  out  to  be,  is  concerned  with  people  and 
with  their  health  and  welfare. 

Beltone  represents  much  that  we  in  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  and  in  our  great 
Nation  can  be  proud  of. 

Not  only  has  Beltone  demonstrated  its 
concern  for  the  hearing  handicapped  by 
continually  conducting  research  into  de- 
velopment of  increasingly  effective  hear- 
ing aids  to  help  people  with  this  invisible 
affliction  of  deafness,  but  it  also  has  dem- 
onstrated its  concern  for  the  public  in 
other  ways. 

Among  Beltone's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions is  its  establishment  10  years  ago  of 
the  Beltone  Institute  for  Hearing  Re- 
search, a  not-for-profit,  independent 
organization  whose  policies  and  programs 
are  directed  by  its  trustees,  each  repre- 
senting a  major  discipline  in  the  hearing 
field. 

The  institute  has  diligently  aided  re- 
search in  the  field  of  hearing  throughout 
its  history.  In  addition,  it  has  dissemi- 
nated translations  of  significant  research 
studies  done  abroad — studies  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  available 
in  the  United  States — to  doctors,  medical 
clinics,  hearing  clinics,  universities,  and 
libraries,  free  of  charge. 

As  it  marks  its  25th  anniversary,  Bel- 
tone can  look  back  to  other  accomplish- 
ments in  its  chosen  field — technological 
developments  in  the  use  of  printed  cir- 
cuits, transistors,  and  microminiaturiza- 
tion of  components — which  have  bene- 
fited the  hearing  handicapped. 

We  in  Illinois  know  that  a  company 
w'ith  a  record  like  this  will  redouble  its 
efforts  in  meeting  its  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  the  hearing  handicapped  public. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES — SPEECH 
BY  HON.  JA2VIES  M.  GRAHAM.  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  we  marked  the  100th  anniver- 


sary of  the  tragic  departure  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  he  served  one  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  repre- 
sented the  district  in  which  the  capital 
city  of  Springfield,  m.,  is  located. 

Long  after  that  time  that  same  dis- 
trict with  some  modification  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Honorable  James  M.  Gra- 
ham. On  February  12.  1913.  the  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth,  the  Honorable 
James  M.  Graham  delivered  an  address 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid 
utterance  and  although  it  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  52  years  ago 
it  is  worthy  of  reprinting  in  the  Record. 
N^d  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
Miat  it  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  as 
a  reminder  of  the  life  and  service  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  we  approach  that 
tragic  day  in  the  history  of  this  Republic 
when  he  was  given  to  the  ages  in  such  an 
untimely  and  distressing  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln 

(Speech  of  Hon.  James  M.  Graham,  of  Illinois, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  12, 
1913) 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  nation  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  great 
examples,  of  high  Ideals,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pensating benefits  we  derived  from  the  Civil 
War  Is  the  long  list  of  heroic  actions  of  mag- 
nanimous and  noble  deeds  performed  by 
men  on  either  side. 

Never  before  in  the  historj  of  the  world 
did  the  vanquished  exhibit  greater  valor,  and 
never  did  the  victor  in  a  great  war  treat  the 
vanquished  with  such  splendid  generosity 
as  in  that  titantic  struggle.  No  Roman  tri- 
umph marked  the  final  victory.  Napoleon 
standards  waved  at  one  time  or  another  from 
the  citadels  of  almost  every  capital  In  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  Germans  took  literal 
possession  of  conquered  Paris,  but  Grant 
turned  from  Richmond  at  its  very  gate.  No 
hvunlllating  terms  were  imposed  at  the  siu"- 
render  of  the  great  Confederate  commander. 
He  received  the  cotirteous  and  chlvalric 
treatment  which  brave  men  always  accord  to 
brave  men.  Perhaps  the  greatest  moment 
In  the  life  of  the  silent  commander  was  when 
asked  at  Appomattox  what  disposition  was 
to  be  made  of  the  horses  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  which  were  mostly  owned  by  the 
men  who  rode  them,  and  he  replied  in  his 
quiet  way,  "Let  them  keep  them;  they'll  need 
them  for  the  spring  plowing." 

Deeds  of  personal  heroism  were  so  numer- 
ous that  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
any  particular  ones.  There  were.  Indeed, 
giants  In  those  days.  That  awful  struggle 
was  in  truth  a  struggle  of  Titans.  But  out 
of  it  all  one  great  gaunt  figure  rises  and 
stands  above  the  others  like  a  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon, towering  beyond  his  fellows  in  massive 
grandeur,  imlque,  alone,  for  in  the  whole 
field  of  profane  history  there  is  neither  pro- 
totype nor  parallel  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  was  not  always  an  admirer  of  President 
Lincoln.  When  a  boy  the  first  book  I  read 
about  the  Civil  War  was  Pollard's  Lost  Cause, 
which  was  published  In  Richmond  before  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  had  time  to  cool. 

But  later  In  life  a  number  of  circumstances 
conspired  to  attract  me  to  a  study  of  the 
career  of  this  wonderful  man,  this  first 
American,  as  Lowell  called  him. 

For  many  years  I  have  lived  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  his  old  home  In  Springfield. 
He  once  represented  in  Congress  the  district 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
April  14,  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom. 
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reminds  me  of  the  too  frequent  recurrence 
of  my  own  birthday  anniversary. 

I  have  loved  to  tallc  of  him  with  the  few 
men  still  left  in  Springfield  who  knew  him 
and  admired  him  long  before  the  general 
public  appreciated  him.  I  have  marveled  at 
a  career  which  far  outdistances  romance. 
Many  a  time  have  I  traveled  with  him  in 
spirit  over  that  long  and  weary  Journey  from 
the  Kentuclcy  cabin  to  the  White  House.  I 
have  tried  to  understand  him.  to  estimate  his 
character,  only  with  this  result,  that  as  my 
own  vision  broadened  I  saw  in  him  new 
strength,  new  wisdom,  new  self-control,  new 
elements  of  greatness,  till  he  became  to  me. 
as  Stanton  said  of  him,  "the  most  perfect 
ruler  of  men  the  world  had  ever  seen."  and 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
providence  of  God  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
Eavlor  of  the  Republic,  the  preserver  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.     [Applause.] 

Having  said  this  much,  you  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  me  say  that  I  regard  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men. 

What  is  the  real  test  of  greatness?  How  is 
greatness  to  be  weighed  or  measured?  By 
what  method  is  it  to  be  determined? 

If  a  man's  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  service  he  rendered  his  fellow  men,  then 
Indeed  was  Lincoln  great. 

If  we  accept  the  criterion  that  he  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  cltv.  still  was  Lincoln  a  great  man. 

If  the  ability  to  recognize  and  understand 
right  principles  and  to  stand  for  them  and 
stand  by  them,  in  gloom  and  defeat  as  well 
as  in  sunshine  and  victory,  Is  a  sign  of  great- 
ness, still  was  Lincoln  great. 

If  absolute  and  abiding  faith  in  the  ul- 
timate triumph  of  that  which  is  right  be- 
cause It  is  right  is  a  sign  of  greatness,  he 

had  it. 

If  the  broadest  charity,  the  greatest  mag- 
nanlmltv,  the  most  complete  absence  of  the 
spirit  of'  resentment  is  an  evidence  of  great- 
ness, then  was  Lincoln  superlatively  great. 
If  a  deep,  strong,  boundless,  active,  and 
abiding  svmpathy  for  all  those  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden  is  an  evidence  of  greatness, 
he  had  it  in  a  degree  approached  by  few  other 
human  beings. 

Unbounded  courage,  unwavering  determi- 
nation, unlimited  capacity  to  work  and  to 
suffer  are  essentials  of  greatness.  Lincoln 
had  them  all  In  a  remarkable  degree. 

Nor  were  these  admirable  qualities  marred 
by  any  vice  or  weakness,  barring  a  supposed 
weakness  resulting  from  his  excessive  human 
svmpathy. 

"  He  was  absolutely  unselfish;  he  had  In  him 
no  element  of  cupidity:  he  was  incapable  of 
the  feeling  of  mere  revenge,  and  his  great- 
est ambition  v/as  to  be  right  and  to  be  of 
service  to  his  country  and  to  humanity. 

Who  can  be  named  who  had  all  these  qual- 
ities in  such  degree  as  this  rallmaker  of  the 
Sangamon?  If  we  are  to  measure  greatness 
by  the  power  to  accomplish,  by  the  conquest 
of  obstacles,  by  difficulties  overcome,  whom 
can  you  name  fit  to  be  compared  with  this 
untaught  and  unaided  child  of  the  forest  and 
the  prairie? 

The  so-called  "ladder  of  fame"  furnishes 
us  with  at  least  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
we  are  wont  to  measure  and  compare  the 
achievements  of  the  great.  Let  me  iise  that 
rhetorical  figure  for  the  purpose  of  a  brief 
comparison  between  Lincoln  and  some  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  whose  names  fill  the 
pages  of  the  histories  and  whose  fame  comes 
ringing  down  the  ages. 

I  will  not  attempt  more  than  mere  sugges- 
tion, but  I  invite  you  at  your  leisure  to  go 
Into  the  details  and  ascertain  what  each  did 
for  himself  and  what  others  did  for  him; 
where  each  began  his  Individual  career  of 
accomplishment  and  where  he  ended  it;  in 
other  words,  how  far  he  traveled,  through 
his  own  efforts,  on  this  strenuous  and  toll- 
some  Journey  up  fame's  ladder. 


Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by  citing  just 
a  few  of  the  names  of  the  world's  great  which 
at  once  occur  to  anyone — Alexander,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  Napoleon. 

Alexander  was  the  son  of  a  great  monarch 
and  heir  to  a  kingdom.  He  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages position  could  give.  He  had  as  his 
private  tutor  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  one 
of  the  greatest  intellects  the  world  has 
known.  At  the  age  of  20  his  father's  death 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Thus, 
without  any  special  personal  effort,  he  found 
himself,  before  he  reached  his  majority,  far 
up  fame's  ladder. 

Caesar  was  of  patrician  birth  and  had  both 
wealth  and  family  influence  behind  him. 
He  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  best  schools, 
and  official  preferment  awaited  his  desire. 
His  family  connection  and  social  position 
enabled  him  to  begin  life  well  up  fame's 
ladder. 

Charlemagne  was  a  worthy  descendent  of 
the  famous  Charles  Martel,  a  King  of  France. 
He  was.  in  truth,  a  great  empire  builder,  but 
he.  too,  was  born  well  up  the  ladder  of  fame. 
And  Napoleon,  that  wonderful  man  of 
destiny,  was  the  son  of  a  general,  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  greatest  military  schools  of  the 
time.  Others  prepared  liim  for  the  oppor- 
tunity he  seized  so  promptly  and  utilized  so 
completely. 

Nor  is  our  own  land  without  illustrations. 
Washington  had  all  the  advantages  that 
wealth  and  station  could  give,  and  Jefferson 
added  to  these  advantages  a  thorough  college 
training. 

So  that  all  these,  through  inherited  ad- 
vantage, began  their  life  work  well  up  f.ime's 
ladder.  But  what  of  Lincoln?  What  ad- 
vantage of  birth  or  wealth  or  environment 
had  he?  Absolutely  none.  He  was  born  on 
the  frontier  in  a  log  cabin  14  feet  square. 
His  parents  were  poor,  shiftless,  and  ambl- 
tlonless,  and  the  father  tried  hard  to  repress 
his  son's  desire  for  knowledge.  He  lived  till 
manhood  amid  the  poorest  and  most  depress- 
ing surroundings,  away  from  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  enjoying  only  eight  meager 
months  of  school  opportunity  in  his  entire 
life. 

He  did  not  start  in  the  race  halfway  up 
fame's  ladder,  not  even  witliln  sight  of  It. 
He  had  to  clear  away  the  brush  and  traverse 
the  swamps  and  overcome  Innumerable  diflB- 
culties  to  get  within  view  of  It;  and  these 
difficulties  he  overcame,  not  because  of  his 
surroundings,  but  in  .spite  of  them,  till  he 
finally  planted  his  feet  on  the  lowest  round 
and,  without  Influence  or  assistance,  began 
the  toilsome  ascent. 

And  who  will  say  that  any  of  those  favored 
sons  of  fortune  climbed  higher  than  he? 

If  my  theory  be  sound,  if  we  are  to  meas- 
ure the  greatness  of  the  man  by  the  distance 
covered  from  start  to  finish  in  life's  Journey, 
whom  can  you  recall  who  began  so  low.  and, 
of  his  own  strength,  rose  as  high  as  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

The  opinion  is  quite  too  prevalent  that 
Lincoln's  greatness  developed  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  That  is  a  mistake. 
The  truth  is  he  was  always  great,  but  it  was. 
of  course,  after  his  election  that  the  people 
were  convinced  of  his  greatness. 

While  he  was  fond  of  office  and  was  some- 
what persistent  in  seeking  It,  he  never  sac- 
rificed, or  even  modified,  his  opinions  In 
order  to  gain  It. 

He  was  a  real  leader  of  public  opinion;  he 
never  changed  his  views  to  be  In  accord  with 
that  opinion.  When  the  public  differed  from 
him  he  set  to  work  to  win  the  public  to  his 
view. 

As  early  as  1837  he  filed  a  written  protest 
against  slavery  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  of 
which  he  was  then  a  member,  being  Joined 
by  but  one  other  member.  Nothing  could 
at  that  time  be  more  unpopular,  as  he  well 
knew. 


Just  prior  to  the  debate  with  Douglas, 
when  he  prepared  the  Springfield  speech  In 
which  he  used  the  illustration  that  "a 
house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand" 
he  submitted  It  to  a  number  of  his  personal 
and  political  friends  and  admirers.  They 
were  almost  stunned  at  his  rashness  in  using 
this  biblical  quotation.  They  felt  that  it 
would  kill  him  politically,  but  in  spite  of 
protest,  regardless  of  results,  he  used  it.  and 
time  has  surely  vindicated  his  sagacity  and 
his  courage.  Tlie  men  who  knew  him  in 
those  days  say  that  It  was  habitual  with 
him  to  draw  out  the  views  of  others  on  politi- 
cal subjects  while  he  withheld  his  own. 
Even  in  those  days  he  had  supreme  confi- 
dence in  himself.  But  it  was  not  mere  pride 
of  opinion  that  made  him  so  self-confident, 
for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  views  of 
others  when  it  seemed  wise  to  do  so. 

His  supreme  self-confidence  and  his  in- 
tense patriotism  are  evidenced  by  his  choice 
of  a  Cabinet.  A  smaller  or  less  patriotic  man 
would  have  hesitated  to  choose  as  his  adviser 
one  who  almost  held  him  in  contempt  or  one 
who  was  generally  supposed  to  so  far  out- 
class him  as  to  cast  him  altogether  in  the 
shade. 

I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  so  greviously 
offended  Lincoln  as  did  Mr.  Stanton,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  Stan- 
ton  Secretary  of  War. 

Few  other  men  could  have  borne  the  con- 
duct of  .Secretary  Chase  as  Lincoln  did  under 
intolerable  provocation,  but  he  realized 
Chase's  value  to  the  country  and  made  all 
else  subservient  to  that;  and  later,  in  spite 
of  his  disloyalty  to  his  chief.  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him'  to  the  highest  place  within  his 
gift — Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Cabinet  his 
chief  rival  for  the  presidential  nomination, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  quietly  tolerated  Seward's 
assumption  of  superiority,  confident  that 
time  would  determine  their  relative  posi- 
tions, as  indeed  it  soon  did  to  the  Secretary's 
complete  discomfiture.  Lincoln  felt  intui- 
tively that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  com- 
parison with  any  man.  He  was.  therefore, 
entirely  devoid  of  envy  or  jealousy,  first,  be- 
cause of  this  supreme  and  abiding  confi- 
dence In  himself,  and,  second,  because  he 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  adopt  the  views  of 
others  If  they  seemed  sounder  than  his  own. 
Tlie  breadth  and  depth  of  Lincoln's  char- 
ity passes  ordinary  comprehension.  The 
sight  of  misery  In  man  or  beast  touched  him 
profoundly. 

I  believe  he  spoke  with  absolute  sincerity 
and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  great  heart 
when  in  his  second  Inaugural  he  urged  Con- 
gress to  proceed  "with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all." 

His  patience,  his  justice,  his  honesty,  his 
sincerity  conquered  everyone  who  really 
knew  him.  Douglas,  his  rival  in  love,  in  the 
law,  and  In  politics,  pronounced  him  the 
honestest  man  he  ever  knew.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, who  bitterly  assailed  him  because  he 
was  not  an  abolitionist,  finally  declared  that 
he  was  "God  given,  God  led.  and  God  sus- 
tained." Seward,  who  at  first  thought  lightly 
of  him,  lived  to  refer  to  him  as  a  "man  oi 
destiny  with  character  made  and  molded  dj 
divine  power  to  save  a  nation."  and  Stanton, 
whose  treatment  of  him  when  they  first  met 
was  almost  contemptuous,  truly  said,  as  the 
gentle  spirit  left  the  body,  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages."  The  rail  splitter,  the  flatboat 
hand,  had  conquered  them  all,  and  the  con- 
quest was  complete  and  enduring.  [-'^P" 
plause.]  , 

Our  country  has  been  abundantly  blest  m 
the  fact  that  It  owes  everything  to  the  com- 
mon man,  nothing  to  aristocracy  or  royalty. 
What  an  array  of  names— Columbus,  Wasn- 
Ington.  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lin- 
coln—all springing  from  the  common  peopie. 
but  none  of  them  quite  so  near  the  cormnou 
clay  as  this  child  of  the  frontier,  this— 
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'•Kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise,    not 

blame, 
New    birth    of    our    new    soiU    this    first 

American." 

Truly  does  the  poet  say  he  was  new  birth 
of  our  new  soil.  Generations  separated  him 
from  the  ways  and  the  amenities  of  culti- 
vated society.  He  was  so  close  to  nature 
that,  as  another  poet  well  says  of  him: 

"The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him — the  red 
earth: 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 

Tlie  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the 
corn; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  jcars; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light  that  gives 
as  freely  to' 

The  shrinking  weed  as  to  the  great  oak  flar- 
ing in  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  lott'  mound  as  to  the  Matter- 
horn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

..  »  J-  *  »  • 

"And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake   shook 

the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient 

hold. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  spiked  again 
The   rafters    of    the    Horiie.      He    held    his 

place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held   on  through   blame   and  faltered  not 

at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell   in  whirlwind,  he  went 

down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout   tipon  the 

hill, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place   against  the 

sky." 

Abraham  Lincoln  v;as  the  very  Incarnation 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  of  the  rule  of 
the  common  people.  His  thoughts  were  their 
thoughts,  their  Joys  were  his  Joys,  and  their 
sorrows  were  his,  too.  His  sad.  deep-fur- 
rowed f;ice  was  so  marked  with  melancholy 
that  he  seemed  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of 
his  people. 

What  a  man,  and  what  a  career.  Just  look 
for  a  moment  with  the  eyes  of  your  Imagina- 
tion and  behold  this  awkward,  barefoot, 
backwoods  boy  at  10  trying  to  do  a  man's 
part  in  the  woods  with  his  ax;  living  in  a 
forest  hut  entirely  open  on  one  side;  at 
night  dragging  his  tired  frame  to  his  attic 
nest  of  leaves  by  climbing  on  pegs  driven 
into  the  logs,  to  find  himself  ere  morning 
sleeping  under  a  coverlet  of  snow;  walking 
miles  to  borrow  a  book  and  lying  prone  on 
the  floor  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  blazing 
pine  knots;  wading  waist  deep  through  the 
wintry  waters  of  a  creek  to  rescue  a  worth- 
less dog:  guiding  a  flatboat  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi; making  rails  to  fence  the  little  farm 
on  the  Sangamon  for  his  father  and  step- 
mother before  leaving  them  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  before  starting  out  at 
22  on  the  quest  for  the  road  leading  to  that 
figurative  ladder  on  which  he  was  destined 
to  climb  so  high.  Again  see  him  start  from 
Springfield  on  a  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans; 
see  him  find  a  way  to  extricate  the  stranded 
boat  when  older  and  more  experienced  men 
fall.  Just  as  later  on.  In  affairs  of  greater 
moment,  he  always  found  a  way;  see  him  as 
grocer's  clerk  treating  all  with  rigid,  scru- 
pulous honesty,  walking  3  miles  before 
breakfast  to  bring  to  a  customer  the  modi- 
cum of  tea  which  the  accidental  use  of  a 
wrong  weight  deprived  her  of  the  evening 
before;  see  him  postmaster,  with  the  mall 
In  his  hat,  and  see  him  laying  away  at  the 
find  of  his  term  the  very  pennies  which 
belonged  to  the  Government,  to  be  produced 


years  afterwards  when  called  on  for  a  settle- 
ment. Step  by  step  see  him  progress  on  the 
toilsome  way,  now  storekeeper,  now  surveyor, 
soldier,  politician,  and  lawyer,  buc  ever  and 
always  faithful  student,  good  citizen,  and 
honest  man.     (Applause.) 

Then  see  him  arrive  in  Springfield  at  the 
age  of  28,  bringing  with  him  little  credit, 
and  less  money,  and  riding  a  borrowed  horse. 
See  him  gradually  rise,  gaining  steadily  In 
public  estimation.  See  him  in  the  State 
legislature  and  in  Congress,  and  when  the 
question  of  slavery  extension  becomes  acute 
see  him  challenge  for  a  joint  discussion  his 
opponent  for  senatorial  honors,  the  ablest 
debater  of  his  day,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the 
little  giant  of  the  Prairie  State.  The  whole 
civilized  world  knows  the  result  of  that  de- 
bate. 

Like  a  skillful  general,  Lincoln  bo  directed 
the  course  of  the  contest  that  he  lost  a 
skirmish  in  order  to  win  a  battle.  He  was 
beaten  for  the  Senatorship  only  to  gain  the 
Presidency. 

On  May  18,  1860.  he  was  nominated  by  the 
national  convention  of  his  party  at  Chicago, 
and  duly  elected  in  November.  On  the  11th 
of  the  following  February  he  departed  from 
his  Springfield  home  never  to  return  alive. 
I  can  see  in  imagination  the  parting  scene. 
In  a  pouring  rain  he  stood  bareheaded  on 
the  coach  platform  at  the  old  Wabash  depot 
and  bade  goodby  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors.    Listen  to  him: 

"My  friends,  no  one  not  In  my  situation 
can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting.  To  this  place  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed 
from  a  young  man  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  were  born,  and  one  Is  burled.  I 
now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether 
ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that 
Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him  I  can- 
not succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot 
fall.  Trusting  In  Him  who  can  go  with  me 
and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere 
for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all 
will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you.  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  com- 
mend me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 
[Applause.) 

How  touching,  how  sincere,  how  full  of 
faith  in  God.  And  the  language  itself — how 
rhythmic,  how  direct,  how  simple  it  is. 
Where  did  this  man,  who  scarcely  entered  the 
schoolhouse  and  knew  not  the  college  or  the 
university,  get  this  magnificent,  this  perfect 
command  of  language?  How  and  where  and 
w'nen  did  he  master  that  elusive  thing  called 
style  so  thoroughly  that  some  of  his  letters 
and  speeches  adorn  the  walls  of  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning  as  specimens  of  perfect 
English?  Let  me  read  to  you  his  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixley,  which  both  graces  and  adorns 
a  wall  of  Oxford  University  as  a  specimen  of 
perfect  composition: 

"De.\r  M.ADAM :  I  have  been  shown  in  the 
files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of 
the  adjutant  general  of  M."ss:ichusetts  that 
you  pre  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have 
died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words 
of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you 
from  a  loss  so  overwhelming,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  yo\i  the  consolation 
t'lat  mpy  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Re- 
public they  died  to  save.  I  pray  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  and  the 
EO'.emn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  free- 
dom."    [Applause.) 

His  Gettysburg  address  is  conceded  to  be 
the  best  short  speech  in  the  language,  but 
short  as  It  Is  and  excellent  as  it  Is,  I  shall 
not  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  it.  Indeed,  were 
I   to   Indulge   In   quoting   specimens   of   his 


eloquence,  I  should  find  no  reasonable  stop- 
ping place.  I  cannot,  however,  resist  the 
impulse  to  quote  the  prophecy  which  con- 
cludes his  first  Inaugural: 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretcliing  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
win  be.  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 
[Applause.) 

And  may  I  not  also  recite  the  hymn  with 
which  he  closes  his  second  inaugural? 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  stri\'e  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  things  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 
[Applause.] 

What  rhythm,  what  majesty.  what 
patriotism. 

If  we  did  not  know  that  his  spare  moments 
from  boyhood  up  were  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  to  the  companionship  of  Aesop 
and  Bunyan  and  Defoe  and  Burns  and 
Shakespeare,  we  might  well  exclaim  as  did 
the  doctors  and  the  scribes  of  old  concern- 
ing Him  who  spake  as  man  never  spake. 
"Whence  hath  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?"  But  we  know  that  his  mastery  of 
his  native  tongue,  the  only  one  he  knev.-,  did 
iiot  come  unsought.  It  was  acquired  by  per- 
sistent and  resolute  effort,  and  was  tinged 
and  tempered  by  the  tenderness  of  a  nature 
filled  With  love  for  God  and  man  and  country. 
It  reflected  his  patience,  his  fortitude,  his 
fidelity,  his  absolute  f^.irness  and  sense  of 
justice,  as  well  as  his  courage,  sincerity,  and 
resolution.  In  short,  with  him,  as  with 
every  master  of  diction,  the  style  bespoke 
the  man. 

Almost  47  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  fateful  night  when  the  hand  of  a  poor 
deluded  lunatic,  without  a  moment's  notice 
or  a  word  of  warning,  struck  him  down. 
What  a  shock  he  gave  the  world  and  what  a 
cruPl  wound  he  thus  inflicted  on  the  torn 
and  bleeding  Southland.  By  that  blow  he 
struck  down  the  only  man  who  had  the 
strength  and  the  will  to  stay  the  ruthless 
hands  of  those  greedy  and  unscrupulous  ad- 
venturers who,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
promptly  proceeded  to  plunder  the  stricken 
South.  I  give  It  as  the  opinion  of  his  life- 
long friends  In  Springfield  that  Lincoln  never 
lost  his  love  and  sympathy  for  his  native 
Southland,  and  that  had  he  lived  he  would 
never  have  permitted  the  reign  of  robbery 
and  ruin  which  that  fair  land  experienced 
in  reconstruction  days.  The  hand,  the  only 
hand,  which  had  the  strength  to  save  them 
was  paralyzed  in  death  by  one  who  vainly 
imagined  he  was  aiding  their  cause. 

As  for  Lincoln,  it  was  far  beyond  tiie  poor 
power  of  the  assassin  to  rob  him  of  one 
tittle  of  his  fame.  Indeed,  he  added  the  one 
thing  needed.  If  anything  were  needed,  to 
enshrine  his  memory  forever  In  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people,  and  that  was  the 
martjT's  crown.  And  for  this  he  chose,  most 
opportunely,  the  moment  when  his  victim 
had  reached  the  summit,  nay,  the  very  zenith 
of  his  fame. 

The  war  was  practically  over.  The  dove 
of  peace  hovered  over  the  land.  The  Union 
was  saved.  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  had  not  per- 
ished from  the  earth.  The  ship  of  state  was 
safe  at  anchor.  The  shackles  were  struck 
from  the  limbs  of  4  million  slaves.  And  the 
people  gave  Lincoln  credit  for  It  all.  The 
world  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  his 
praises.    His  feet  were  on  the  topmost  round 
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of  fame's  ladder.  Millions  of  his  country- 
men would  cheerfully  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  save  his  life.  There  was  little  glory 
left  for  him  to  gain,  and  then,  lest  he  trip 
and  stumble,  fate  closed  and  sealed  the 
splendid  record. 

With  what  dramatic  force  Walt  Whitman 
tells  the  pathetic  story: 

"O  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  Is 
won. 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the 
prize  we  sought  is  won. 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  peo- 
ple all  exulting. 

But  Oh  heart!  heart!  heart! 

Oh  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

"O  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear 

the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you 

the  bugle  thrills. 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths — 

for  you  the  shore's  acrowding. 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their 

eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

"My  captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are 

pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no 

pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its 

voyage  closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  In 

with  object  won ! 
Exult.  Oh,  shores,  and  ring,  Oh,  bells! 
But  I.  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

In  the  very  heyday  of  his  fame  he  fell  at 
the  post  of  duty;  and  so  we  shall  always 
think  of  him  as  he  was  at  his  best,  not  a 
single  shadow,  not  a  single  blur,  not  a  single 
flaw  in  the  picture. 

As  the  years  file  slowly  past,  as  we  get 
further  and  further  away  from  his  time  and 
see  him  in  clearer  and  truer  perspective,  his 
splendid  moral  and  intellectual  proportions, 
his  patience,  his  fidelity,  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  foresight,  his  charity,  his  patriotism — 
in  a  word  his  greatness — become  more  and 
more  apparent. 

In  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion,  imbued 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  of  a  reunited  country  under  the  old 
flag,  let  us  reverently  bless  God  that  He 
vouchsafed  us  such  a  captain  to  direct  the 
ship  of  state  at  such  a  time.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 


SENATOR    DIRKSEN'S    RECORD    ON 
IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  the  right  of  citizens  to  petition 
their  Government  on  any  given  subject. 
Many  citizens  and  organizations  hterally 
flood  Congress  with  petitions  and  letters 
which  are  seriously  considered  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  they  are  of  merit. 
My  ofiBce  receives  as  much  mail  as  any  In 
Congress.  Recently,  there  was  a  serious 
abuse  of  the  right  of  petition  when  Mr. 
Joseph  De  Serto,  secretary,  Chicago 
chapter,  American  Committee  on  Italian 
Migration,  rather  than  writing  me  di- 
rectly for  comment,  inserted  an  open 
letter  to  me  in  Fra  Noi  in  the  April  1965 
issue  which  was  based  on  a  false  premise 
and  would  definitely  mislead  the  readers 
who  were  extended  an  invitation  by  the 
newspaper  to  send  the  open  letter  to  me 


with  a  notation,  "These  are  my  senti- 
ments too,"  with  the  signature  and  ad- 
dress of  the  sendor. 

The  open  letter  by  Mr.  De  Serto  was  so 
written  that  it  created  inferences  and 
innuendos  which  made  it  appear  that  I 
and  some  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
in  Illinois  were  against  liberalized  quotas 
and  other  provisions  to  amend  our  immi- 
gration laws,  where  Mr.  De  Serto  knows — 
and  so  do  all  nationality  groups  inter- 
ested in  ixnmigration  know — of  my  rec- 
ord for  liberalized  immigration  quotas  as 
noted  in  my  Senate  bill,  S.  2178 — 1959 — 
which  was  killed  in  a  Democratic  con- 
trolled Congress. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  me,  a  son  of 
immigrant  parents,  whose  strong  record 
in  helping  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation  in  1957,  1960,  1964,  and  1965; 
whose  continuous  eflfoi-ts  to  get  passage 
of  Senate  resolutions  of  freeing  captives 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  expressed  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutions  6  and  10, 
and  whose  strong  activity  in  liberalized 
immigration  bills,  to  enxmierate  my  rec- 
ord as  to  favorable  liberalized  immigra- 
tion laws,  but  I  shall  do  so  even  though 
many  nationality  groups  and  religious 
faiths  have  honored  me  with  plaques  and 
citations  for  my  efforts  on  immigration. 
For  example,  Mr.  De  Serto's  organization 
had  this  to  say  on  a  bronze  plaque  which 
his  organization  gave  me  in  1958  which 
is  prominently  displayed  in  my  office : 

Award    of    the    American    Committee    on 
Italian  Migration  National  Catholic  Re- 
settlement   Council,    Presented   to   the 
Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
In   recognition   of   his   dedication   to   the 
principles   and  Ideals  upon  which  America 
was  founded;  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men;  for  cham- 
pioning the  liberalization  of  our  immigration 
laws  and,  particularly,  for  his  many  labors 
and  selfless  services  which  have   furthered 
the  migration,  reception  and  resettlement  of 
Italians  In  this  country. 

Juvenal  Marchisco, 

National  Chairman. 
Rev.  Caesar  Donanzan,  P.S.S.C, 

National  Executive  Secretary. 
Given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
ACIM  chapter  on  the  16th  da^of  February  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1958.  A^ 

The  recoi'd  shows  that  both  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act — 1948 — and  the  Refu- 
gee Act — 1953 — were  passed  by  a  Re- 
publican-controlled Congress  which  en- 
abled many  Italian,  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
other  immigrants  to  come  to  America  as 
displaced  persons  and  refugees.  I  stand 
on  my  record  on  good  and  liberal  immi- 
gration law  amendments  just  as  I  stand 
on  my  record  by  introducing  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  10,  in  helping 
people  all  over  the  world  who  are  cap- 
tives behind  the  Soviet  communistic 
Iron  Curtain,  in  their  efforts  to  become 
freemen  and  free  nations  again;  and 
my  record  in  advancing  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  of  all  people  regardless  of  their 
race,  nationality,  religion,  or  creed. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sen- 
ate Immigration  Subcommittee  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization and  refugee  matters,  I  shall 
always  support  appropriate  immigration 
legislation. 


I  wish  to  assure  all  of  the  40  groups 
who  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Fair  U.S.  Immigration  Law,  that 
my  record  on  immigration  is  public  for 
all  to  see. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  immigration  bills  introduced  by  me 
in  the  Senate,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  FSecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Immigration  Legislation  Introduced  by 
Senator  Dirksen 

the   85TH   CONGRESS 

January  7,  1957:  S.  129,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  3.  1954  (68  Stat.  1145), 
and  for  other  purposes. 

June  19,  1957:  S.  2335.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

June  24,  1957:  S.  2369,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  pui-poses. 

August  14,  1957:  S.  2792,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Supersedes  S.  129  and  S. 
2369.)     Became  public  law. 

March  3.  1958:  S.  3392.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended — adjustment  of  status 
of  Hungarian  refugees  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

THE  86TH  CONGRESS 

January  20.  1959:  S.  504,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  239  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Same 
as  S.  2335,  85th  Cong.) 

June  15,  1959:  S.  2178,  a  bill  to  amend 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (Ei- 
senhower administration  bill). 

March  18,  1960:  S.  3225.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to 
modernize  and  liberalize  the  quota  system 
and  provide  for  the  admission  of  persecuted 
peoples,  and  for  other  purposes  (Eisenhower 
administration's  proposal  to  liberalize  na- 
tional origins  quota  system ) . 

THE    87TH  CONGRESS 

May  4,  1961:  S.  1809,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

July  12,  1961 :  S.  2237,  a  bill  to  permit  the 
entry  of  certain  eligible  alien  orphans — ex- 
tension of  the  adoption  orphan  law. 

I  have  introduced  also  many  private  im- 
migration bills,  most  of  which  were  enacted 
into  law,  to  enumerate.  I  suppose  my  of- 
fice handles  as  many  individual  Immigration 
cases  as  any  of  the  Senators  from  the  larger 
States  covering  all  phases  of  immigration 
difficulties. 

An  Open  Letter 
Subject:   Immigration;   Senate  bill,  S.  500; 

House  bill,  H.R.  2580. 
Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  As  an  American,  de- 
scendant of  a  people  from  southeastern 
Europe,  I  must  register  a  protest  against  the 
misinformation  and  half-truths  being  circu- 
lated by  the  enemies  of  any  form  of  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States. 

Those  people  who  preach  a  master  race 
theory  that  the  greatness  of  my  coimtry  is 
due  only  to  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  forget 
that  I  know  about  such  people  as  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Cabot, 
Einstein,  Fermi,  La  Salle,  Lafayette,  Salo- 
mon, Mazzei,  Dubinsky,  Teller,  Aster,  Cudaby, 
and  Pupin  to  mention  only  a  few. 

I  am  ready  to  give  the  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estants their  due  credit,  but  I  believe  the 
people  mentioned  above  and  the  many  thou- 
sands of  others  who  were  not  of  Anglo-Saxon 
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Protestant   heritage   all   contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  my  country. 

We  fought  a  terrible  and  costly  war  to  dis- 
prove the  "master  race"  theory.  Let's  keep 
it  out  of  our  own  boundaries. 

"Let's  not  open  the  floodgates,"  scream 
others.  Let  them  rave  and  rant — we  know 
that  the  proposed  bills  will  not  increase  the 
number  of  permitted  entry  under  this  law  by 
more  than  7,000  or  8,000 — which  is  about  a 
51/2  percent  increase  according  to  good  old 
U.S.A.  arithmetic. 

"Labor  is  against  it — it  will  create  greater 
unemployment"  is  the  claim  of  still  others. 
Wrong.  Labor  is  not  against  it  as  witness 
the  statement  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Immigration  at  its  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  meeting  on  February  25,  1965. 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  more  unem- 
ployment, we  refer  you  to  the  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal — "Severe  labor  short- 
age develops  at  many  firms  as  the  boom  rolls 
on" — which  was  spread  on  the  dally  Con- 
gressional Record  (p.  A1009,  Mar.  8,  1965) 
at  the  request  of  Congressman  Thomas  B. 
CtTRTis,  of  Missouri. 

We  are  sure.  Senator,  that  you  know  the 
true  facts.  Can  we  count  on  your  support 
and  the  prestige  of  your  minority  leadership 
to  bring  about  a  fair  and  equitable  immigra- 
tion law  for  which  Americans  can  be  proud? 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  De  Serto, 
Secretary,    Chicago    Chapter,    American 
Committee  on  Italian  Migration. 


XOOPERATION  BETWEEN  ARIZONA 
AND  CALIFORNIA  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  WATER  SHORT- 
AGE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  12,  I  spoke  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Southland  Water  Committee  in 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 
Among  other  subjects  I  spoke  on  the 
growing  problem  of  water  shortage  from 
the  Colorado  River.  With  great  pride  I 
pointed  out  that  two  great  American 
States,  Arizona  and  California,  are  work- 
ing together  for  their  common  good.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of 
the  text  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Partial  Text  of  Remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Ktjchel 
Statuary  Hall  in  our  Nation's  Capitol  In 
Washington,  D.C,  holds  the  likeness  in  stone 
and  bronze  of  the  two  most  illustrious  people 
from  each  of  our  several  States.  Here  stand 
the  forms  and  figures  of  two  giants  of  by- 
gone days  who  trod  this  soil,  and  who  live  in 
history.  One  is  that  of  Junipero  Serra,  lowly 
Franciscan  friar,  who  brought  Christianity 
to  this  land,  who  built  our  missions,  and 
who  early  undertook  to  transform  great 
tracts  of  semidesert  lands  into  gardens,  by 
ingenious  and  successful  undertakings  to 
conserve  the  precious  waters,  which,  then  as 
now,  too  infrequently  fell  from  the  sky.  The 
other  is  that  of  "Thomas  Starr  King,  a 
Unitarian  minister  who,  a  century  ago,  saved 
California  for  the  Union  in  the  tormenting 
and  bloody  conflict  between  the  States.  In 
September  1862,  Reverend  King  spoke  before 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  agricultural  system 
In  Stockton.  He  sketched,  for  those  who 
gathered,  the  glories  of  our  State.  He  spoke 
of  "an  artist's  dream"  of  what  California 
nilght  look  like  a  hundred  years  hence.  In 
his  mind's  eye,  he  saw  long  ribbons  of  fields 
of  grapes  and  grains — of  houses  grouped  and 


hamlets  booming — of  villages  with  spires  and 
cities  of  columns.  He  described  the  millions 
who  would  live  here  in  1962.  But  in  all  the 
dreams  which  Thomas  Starr  King  dreamed 
that  day  in  Stockton  long  ago,  he  could  not 
have  dreamed  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  his 
imagination,  all  the  wonders  of  our  State  in 
the  1960's,  of  the  fantastic  and  endless  mass 
migration  to  our  midst,  bringing  millions 
upon  millions  of  new  residents,  to  achieve 
an  imposing  leadership  in  agriculture,  in 
industry,  in  business,  in  science,  in  trans- 
portation, in  outer  space,  in  education,  in 
development,  and  human  progress,  which,  all 
together,  have  made  this  State  first  in  the 
Nation.  In  all  our  State's  history  down  to 
today,  the  leaders  of  our  communities  have 
had  a  thirst  for  progress  which  has  remained 
unslaked,  and  whose  dreams  for  our  future 
reach  out  to  touch  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
As  a  Californian,  as  the  son  of  a  Call- 
fornian,  as  a  grandson  of  an  immigrant  who 
came  here  from  across  the  seas  to  be  a  Cali- 
fornian, I  have  the  same  pride  that  is  yours 
in  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  what 
surely  will  be  our  constant  forward  march 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

From  the  very  beginning  a  basic  problem 
facing  this  arid  land  of  ours  has  been  water, 
mostly  too  little,  occasionally  too  much.  I 
mentioned  what  really  were  irrigation  proj- 
ects of  Junipero  Serra 's  time.  Parts  of  them 
still  remain  near  the  mission  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara. In  the  history  of  southern  California, 
our  growth  has  ever  been  controlled  by  our 
supply  of  water.  There  never  has  been  any 
abundance.  Our  artesian  wells,  which  I  re- 
member as  a  boy,  are  long  since  gone. 
Pumps  have  reached  ever  deeper  in  the 
ground.  Salt  water  Intrusion  from  the  ocean 
has  been  a  menacing  problem  for  many  of 
our  coastal  cities.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been, 
since  the  1870's,  for  the  continuing  impor- 
tation of  water  from  the  great  Colorado 
River,  our  growth  would  have  been  stunted, 
and  our  future  would  have  been  bleak. 
There  would  be  no  giant.  Metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  as  we  know  it,  were  it  not  for  this 
water  supply  from  beyond  our  State  borders. 
Men  who  were  leaders  in  this  city  in  bygone 
days,  to  their  Infinite  credit,  planned  for 
the  future  and  carried  their  plans  Into  real- 
ity. An  epoch  was  reached  for  California 
In  1928  when  that  superb  leader,  the  late, 
great  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  was  finally 
able  to  overcome  embittered  opposition,  and 
to  obtain  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing 
construction  of  Hoover  Dam.  That  massive 
people's  project,  with  the  water  and  the 
power  which  it  supplies  to  Los  Angeles  and 
to  the  southland,  represents,  I  think,  the 
difference  between  economic  life  and  death 
in  our  farflung  empire  south  of  the 
Tehachapl  Mountains.  This  Federal  water 
and  power  project  and  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  in  It,  almost  all  of  which 
is  being  repaid  by  you  and  me  who  reap  its 
benefits,  has  underwritten  southern  Cali- 
fornia's burgeoning  economy.  It  points  the 
way  to  satisfying  the  future  needs  not  alone 
of  California  but  of  the  entire  Pacific  South- 
west area  as  well. 

I  must  add  that  north  of  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains  vast  and  vital  Federal  reclama- 
tion works,  built  and  building,  have  brought 
economic  viability  and  growth  to  the  areas 
they  serve.  The  Central  Valley  project  has 
assured  the  future  of  our  northern  cities 
and  towns.  It  has  transformed  barren  lands 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lush  agricul- 
tural acres  and  new  communities.  Water 
shortage  is  not  a  problem  in  the  north. 
Rather  it  is  a  problem  of  water  conservation 
and  water  control.  All  credit  to  the  people 
of  California,  north  and  south,  for  the  ex- 
penditures they  have  made,  and  the  in- 
debtedness they  have  readily  assumed,  to 
help  plan  for  an  expanded  tomorrow.  And 
all  credit,  too,  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  whose  repayable  Investments 


in  multipurpose  reclamation  projects  have 
opened  new  horizons  for  our  people. 

The  story  I  have  to  tell  today  deals  in  the 
main  with  southern  California,  and  the 
questions  of  an  adequate  future  water  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  needs  of  the  additional 
millions  of  citizens  who  will  live  here  with 
us  as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  the  story  in  great 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
which  are  being  used,  and  will  be  used  In 
greater  quantity,  by  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  New  Mexico,  the  so-called  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  States,  and  by  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  California,  the  so-called  Lower 
Basin  States,  as  well.  They  will  continue  to 
be  used  also  by  our  neighbors  in  Mexico 
with  whom  we  have  a  treaty  obligation  to 
furnish  annually  a  usable  supply. 

The  American  States  through  which  the 
river  wends  its  way  are  tied  together  by  an 
agreement,  called  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact, which  seeks  equitably  to  divide  the 
supply.  The  fact  is,  as  the  Upper  Basin 
States  develop  their  own  necessary  projects, 
the  supply  available  to  the  lower  basin 
will  diminish.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Cali- 
fornia will  need  more  water  to  sustain  her 
growth.  So,  indeed,  will  Arizona,  and  Ne- 
vada, too.  I  think  it  a  good  rule  of  life  that 
when  you  can  help  your  neighbor,  you  should 
seek  to  do  so,  and  that  when  you  and  your 
neighbor,  working  together,  can  help  each 
other,  without  damaging  either,  there  are 
two  reasons  to  do  so.  In  a  word,  that  Is  the 
basis  on  which,  at  long  last,  Arizona  and 
California  came  into  an  agreement  this  year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  my  comments 
with  statistics  or  by  a  discussion  of  com- 
plex legal  questions  and  formulas.  Suffice 
to  say,  that  California,  long  ago,  was  re- 
quired to  place  a  celling  on  the  amount  of 
river  water  it  would  use  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam.  The  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  In  1929  Imposed  a  limita- 
tion of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  river  water 
p>er  year  out  of  the  first  7.5  million-acre  feet 
available  in  the  Lower  Basin,  plus  one-half 
of  any  excess  or  surplus  water  over  and 
above  that  amount. 

In  that  connection,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decree,  In  Arizona  v.  California,  holds 
that  If  sufficient  mainstream  water  Is  avail- 
able for  release  to  satisfy  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  annual  consumptive  use,  the  waters 
shall  be  apportioned  4.4  million  to  California, 
2.8  million  to  Arizona,  300,000  to  Nevada. 
California  actually  is  using,  and  has  been 
using,  Colorado  River  water  In  excess  of  5.1 
million  acre-feet  each  year  and  our  actual 
contracts  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Colorado  River  deliveries  total  5,362,000 
acre-feet  per  year. 

The  day  after  the  Supreme  Court  decree, 
March  10,  1964,  the  two  Arizona  Senators 
introduced  a  bill  to  construct  the  central 
Arizona  project  and  to  create  a  new  demand 
on  the  river  of  1.2  million  acre-feet  per  year 
of  Colorado  water.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  that  legislation  providing  that  In  times 
of  scarcity  the  existing  uses  of  Colorado  River 
water  In  Arizona  and  in  California  to  the  ex- 
tent of  4.4  million  acre-feet  would  be  given 
priority.  Some  people  In  California  lu-ged 
that  my  amendment  terminate  after  25  years. 
Their  theory  was  that  Congress  would  provide 
California  with  additional  water  within  such 
a  period  of  time.  But  that  Is  a  bad  theory. 
Anyway,  If  Congress  were  to  do  so,  no  harm 
would  result  from  my  amendment.  Contra- 
wise,  If  Congress  failed  to  do  so,  only  one 
State  would  suffer  if  the  waters  in  the  river 
diminished.  Our  water  agencies  objected  to 
a  25-year  guarantee.  So  did  I.  I  suggested 
that  It  was  like  selling  a  man  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  which  provided  that  the  policy 
would  lapse  If  the  Insured  Individual  were 
to  die. 

The  truth  is  that  It  is  becoming  Increas- 
ing difficult  to  enact  giant  water  projects. 
And  I  must  frankly  say  that  there  are  peo- 
ple In  Washington,  In  and  out  of  Congress, 
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who  are  somewhat  averse  to  passing  any 
legislation  helpful  to  our  State.  They  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  our  State's  popula- 
tion increases  600.000  a  year.  They  pooh- 
pooh  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
school  children  attend  school  only  half  days 
because  of  a  lack  of  facilities. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  a  growing  danger  of 
shortage  in  the  river.  Some  day,  and  not 
too  far  in  the  future,  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Is  going  to  require  the  importation  of  sup- 
plemental water  from  some  sxjrpliis  northern 
source  in  order  to  unshackle  our  otherwise 
inevitable  future  growth.  And  it  is  going 
to  take  the  best  exertions  of  all  the  States 
involved,  and  not  just  California,  to  enact 
the  necessary  Federal  statutes.  All  the  Col- 
orado River  States  share  this  problem  in 
varying  degrees.  And  it  will  be  far  better. 
and  the  chances  of  legislative  success  will  be 
far  greater,  if  the  States  work  together  ef- 
fectively rather  than  be  ready  to  pounce  at 
each  other's  throats. 

Where  there  is  a  risk,  common  to  two 
States  or  more,  should  not  the  risk  be 
shared?  If  there  is  danger  to  two  people, 
or  to  two  States,  why  should  one  alone  face 
it.  Should  they  not  stand  together  to  repel 
it?  That  is  the  position  of  your  southern 
California  water  agencies,  a  position  which 
I  wholeheartedly  accepted  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  Washington,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  called  a  meeting 
attended  by  Governor  Brown,  of  California: 
Governor  Goddard,  of  Arizona;  Senators 
H.WDEN  and  F.^nnin.  of  Arizona;  and  myself. 
My  California  colleague.  Senator  Murphy, 
was  unavoidably  absent  but  his  views  and 
mine  are  the  same,  and  I  spoke  for  both  of 
us.  We  discussed  the  obvious  need  for  ad- 
ditional water  supply  to  both  our  States.  I 
am  glad  to  say  it  was  agreed  that,  at  long 
last.  Arizona  and  California  should  join 
forces  as  good  comrades  and  friends,  and 
that  we  should  together  seek  the  means  by 
which  to  avoid  a  shortage  of  water  in  the 
river  in  the  years  and  generations  ahead. 
We  generally  recognized  that  existing  uses 
of  Colorado  River  water  in  both  Arizona  and 
California  ought  to  receive  protection  over 
new  uses  which  would  come  into  existence, 
when,  for  example,  the  $1  billion  central 
Arizona  project  would  be  built,  as  we  know 
It  must  and  should  be  built. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  those  in  attendance  and  of  our 
water  agencies  met  to  draft  a  bill. 

Here  ( I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  water 
lawyer,  Northcutt  Ely.  whose  experience, 
whose  skill,  and  whose  indefatigable  energy 
have  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  our  cause. 
He  has  performed  valiant  service  to  our 
State.  He  was  the  leader  in  drafting  the 
present  bill,  and  his  advice  has  been  of  im- 
measurable assistance  to  all  of  us  who  have 
labored  to  find  a  fair  and  equitable  answer 
to  a  long  and  bitter  struggle.  I  must.  too. 
give  thanks  to  your  own  Bob  Will  whose 
fidelity  to  this  cause  has  been  constant,  and 
whose  help  has  been  invaluable. 

The  guarantee  to  California  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  annually 
was  written  into  the  draft  legislation.  This 
proposed  legislation  recognizes  the  validity 
and  the  integrity  of  California's  claim.  It 
provides  that  if  there  is  insufficient  Colo- 
rado River  water  to  supply  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  consumptive  use.  divergence  to  the 
central  Arizona  project  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  neces.sary  to  supply  4.4  million 
acre-feet  of  existing  uses  and  decreased  rights 
In  California  and  to  supply  similar  existing 
uses  and  rights  In  Arizona  and  Nevada  as 
well.  It  further  provides  that  this  protec- 
tion shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Presi- 
dent proclaims  that  additional  public  works 
carry  into  the  river,  from  an  outside  source, 
2.5  million  acre-feet  of  supplemental  water. 

Thus,  this  proposal  gives  to  California  a 
guarantee  against  new  water  demands  which 


the  central  Arizona  project  will  create.  And 
when  finally  surplus  waters  in  the  north  are 
transported  thousands  of  miles  into  the 
Colorado  River  main  stream,  by  a  new  re- 
payable multibillion-doUor  Federal  under- 
taking, California's  future  requirements,  far 
In  excess  of  4.4,  will  be  met  by  the  Colorado 
River  and  by  the  supplemental  waters  which 
will  be  poured  into  this  selfsame  stream. 

On  February  8,  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion for  myself  and  Senator  Murphy.  It 
was  subsequently  introduced  by  all  3  Arizona 
Representatives  and  by  33  of  California's 
38  Representatives.  The  two  Governors  have 
publicly  endorsed  it.  Senator  Hayden  has 
stated  that  he  will  support  it,  as  has  Sen- 
ator Fannin  as  well.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, placed  their  names  on  the  bill  as  co- 
authors, though,  as  I  say,  their  Governor  has 
endorsed  it,  and  their  Arizona  colleagues 
have  all  introduced  the  same  bill. 

A  few  days  ago.  Senator  Hayden.  Governor 
Goddard  and  I  met  with  President  Johnson. 
The  President  indicated  an  interest  in  ap- 
proving my  bill.  He  instructed  his  staff  to 
confer  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  legislation,  relative  to  the 
Bureau's  report  which  must  be  made.  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  executive  branch 
will  sanction  this  undertaking.  If  that  is 
done.  I  think  the  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  all  the  Basin  States  may  well  give 
their  approval.  We  Will  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get. 

The  construction  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  will  be  the  first  In  a  series  of  author- 
izations which  finally  will  bring  new  water 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  lower  basin.  Scar- 
city would  be  avoided,  and  the  apprenhen- 
sions  of  the  Upper  Basin  States  would  be 
allayed.  Our  obligation  to  Mexico  would  be 
fulfilled,  and  all  the  States  along  the  river 
could  far  better  plan  for  their  future  water 
needs. 

I  think  the  agreement  of  our  two  States 
is  a  happy  and  auspicious  development.  We 
can  now  work  together  for  the  good  of  both. 
All  the  imprecations  and  bitterness  of  bygone 
years  may  now  be  swept  away.  As  good 
neighbors,  Arizona  and  California  can  work 
for  the  development  and  progress  of  both 
our  people,  and  a  brighter  light  will  shine 
upon  our  future.  We  may  look  forward 
with  considerable  assurance  to  an  Increas- 
ing, rather  than  a  dwindling,  water  supply. 
The  magnet  which  has  drawn,  and  is  draw- 
ing, millions  of  people  to  this  corner  of  the 
continent,  does  not  seem  to  be  losing  its 
power.  If  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  an 
adequate  water  supply,  then  the  40  million 
Callfornlans,  who  will  call  this  State  their 
home  in  the  year  2000,  will  fulfill  the  hopes 
and  dreams  wo  proudly  and  fondly  have  for 
the  future  of  our  State. 


NEGOTIATIONS  TO  BRING  ABOUT 
A  PEACEFUL.  JUST,  AND  HONOR- 
ABLE   SETTLEMENT    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  few  Sena- 
tors, and  few  people  of  the  United  States 
have  as  full  an  understanding  of  foreign 
affairs  and  how  to  get  along  with  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper L  There- 
fore, I  believe  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  was  publi-shed 
in  the  Gleaner- Journal,  of  Henderson, 
Ky.,  on  Friday,  April  9,  1965.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Senator  Cooper's  Timely  Address 

On  March  25,  Kentucky's  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  asked 


President  Johnson  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
Government  was  willing  to  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations to  bring  about  a  peaceful,  Just,  and 
honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

On  April  7.  a  little  more  than  2  weeks  later. 
President  Johnson  has  followed  up  on  Sena- 
tor Cooper's  request.  The  President  said  in 
a  televised  speech  Wednesday  night  that  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  begin,  without  prior 
conditions,  diplomatic  discussions  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Though  the  President  said  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  willing  to  conduct  such 
negotiations  before,  he  has  never  said  this 
publicly. 

Previou.sly,  as  Senator  Cooper  pointed  out, 
the  United  States  has  imposed  certain  con- 
ditions before  any  negotiations  could  be 
started.  The  Communist  Chinese  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  said  that  the  United  States. 
would  have  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  before 
negotiations  could  begin.  Quite  naturally, 
our  Government  cannot  agree  to  any  such 
notion.  But  the  United  States  imposed  its 
own  condition,  namely,  that  the  interven- 
tion and  aggression  of  North  Vietnam  must 
cease  before  negotiations  start. 

Senator  Cooper  noted  that  In  this  atmos- 
phere, both  sides  were  seeking  "a  kind  of 
unconditional  surrender.  I  believe  it  more 
reasonable  to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  true  negotiations." 

Recalling  events  leading  up  to  the  cease- 
fire in  Korea,  Cooper  noted  that  neither  side 
in  that  conflict  imposed  previous  conditions 
prior  to  the  negotiations. 

"Throtigh  negotiations,  the  effort  was 
made  to  attain  the  objectives  that  we  still 
seek  today,"  said  Cooper. 

Every  American  ought  to  realize  that  the 
United  States  "can  never  accept  the  condi- 
tions now  imposed  by  the  Communists  •  •  * 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  they  will  not 
accept  ours.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Communists  are  willing  to  negotiate  at  all 
or  that  they  will  agree  to  any  settlement 
which  would  end  their  support  of  the  so- 
called  war  of  national  liberation  which  they 
have  Initiated,"  said  Cooper. 

But  a  formal  announcement  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
negotiate  without  prior  conditions  would 
clear  the  air.  President  Johnson  has  now 
mado  such  an  annotmcement. 

The  Gleaner-Journal  commends  Ssnator 
Cooper  for  his  very  timely  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  speech  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  U.S.  policy. 

Kentuckians  can  be  grateful  that  Senator 
Cooper  is  on  the  alert  in  following  foreign 
relations  policy.  His  remarks  triggered  wide 
comment.  The  fact  that  our  Government 
has  altered  its  course  Is  Indicative  of  the 
importance  of  Coopers  speech. 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSON'S      RECENT 

VISIT  TO  MIDWEST   HEARTENED 

CITIZENS  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
On  April  14  President  Johnson  person- 
ally visited  the  tornado-ravaged  sections 
of  Ohio  and  neighboring  States.  Our 
President  again  demonstrated  his  deep 
concern  over  the  problems  faced  by  citi- 
zens in  distress.  It  was  not  satisfactory 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  to  receive  factual  re- 
ports of  the  sad  loss  of  life  and  of  dam- 
age caused  by  this  disaster.  He  had  to 
see  firsthand  the  havoc  and  miseiy  re- 
sulting from  this  tragedy. 

Almost  immediately  help  was  forth- 
coming from  many  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govermncnt.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  made  available  loans  for 
farmers  in  this  area  unable  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  other  sources.     Officials  ol 
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the  Small  Business  Administration  set 
up  disaster  loan  oflBces  for  businessmen 
and  homeowners  in  all  of  the  stricken 
areas.  Officials  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  established  a  disaster 
field  office  to  facilitate  that  agency's  role 
in  supplementing  State  and  local  emer- 
gency efforts.  The  President's  visit  did 
much  to  hearten  and  encourage  families 
who  suffered  great  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  tornado. 

Mr.  President,  upon  his  arrival  at  To- 
ledo on  April  14  and  before  his  departure 
from  that  city  on  the  same  day.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  two  brief  speeches. 
They  both  express  clearly  our  President's 
real  and  sincere  concern  in  the  welfare 
of  all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rem.^rks  of  the  President  on  Arrival  at 
Toledo,  Ohio 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
with  Governor  Rhodes,  Congressmen  Ashley, 
Sweeney,   Feighan,  Vanik,  Love,  Bow,  and 

MOSHER. 

I  have  visited  today  in  three  States.  I  have 
flown  across  and  observed  from  the  air  six 
States.  All  these  States  were  struck  by  the 
tragedies  of  this  past  weekend. 

I  have  come  here  this  afternoon  to  Toledo 
to  see  firsthand,  to  look  for  myself  at  the 
extensive  damages  caused  and  to  meet  with 
your  public  oflBcials  to  plan  with  them  the 
support  and  the  action  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  take  In  assisting  your  city  and 
your  citizens  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
has  been  Inflicted  so  cruelly  and  so  unex- 
pectedly. 

No  words  of  ours  would  be  adequate  to  ex- 
press the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  the 
entire  Nation  for  those  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  loved  ones  or  Injuries  to  members 
of  their  families.  So  I  want  each  of  you  to 
know  that  we  share  with  yoti  the  heavy- 
heartedness  that  I  know  weighs  upon  you 
now. 

It  is  an  American  characteristic  to  be  con- 
cerned not  about  self  alone  but  about  the 
fate  and  the  fortune  of  your  neighbors  and 
yovu-  friends  under  circumstances  such  as 
these.  It  is  also  an  American  characteristic 
for,  those  who  have  suffered  hardship  and 
tragedies  to  turn  quickly  and  hopefully  to 
the  task  of  reconstruction. 

Wherever  we  have  gone  throughout  this 
long,  long  day  I  have  seen  that  spirit  and 
I  have  seen  it  In  Americans  and  It  Is  strong 
and  it  is  sure. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
concern  as  evidenced  by  my  presence  here 
and  my  condolences.  I  would  also,  as  your 
President,  like  to  pledge  to  you  the  full  co- 
operation and  support  of  your  Government 
in  working  with  your  State  and  with  your 
local  officials  to  help  overcome  the  losses 
that  so  many  of  you  have  suffered. 

Governor  Rhodes  was  In  contact  with  us 
yesterday.  We  told  him  then  that  the  full 
facilities  and  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  at  your  disposal.  We  will  be  here 
today  to  take  a  firsthand  look.  We  hope  by 
the  time  we  get  back  to  Washington  tonight 
we  can  have  plans  in  the  offing  to  relieve  as 
much  misery  as  possible  and  to  begin  our 
task  of  rebuilding. 

Unfortunately  throughout  the  years  we 
suffer  from  these  disasters,  and  we  can't  help 
that,  but  once  we  have  them  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  That  is  what  I  have  come 
here  to  do. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Remarks  of  the  President  on  Departxjre 
From  Toledo,  Ohio 
Governor   Rhodes,   Members   of   Congress, 
public  officials,  my  dear  friends  In  Ohio,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  coming  to  this  won- 
derful State  and  meeting  Its  fine  citizens.     I 
always  enjoy  learning  that  I  am  scheduled 
to  be  here,  and  I  always  hate  to  leave.    But 
for  myself  and  all  the  people  that  traveled 
with  me  from  Washington,  this  has  been  a 
day  of  both  heartsickness  and  hopefulness. 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.    Each 
of  us  don't  know  how  lucky  we  are  until 
we  see  what  has  happened  to  our  neighbors 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

From  the  air  and  on  the  ground  today  we 
have  seen  destruction  and  desolation  the 
kind  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before  In  all 
of  my  life.  It  is  of  the  very  worst  degree. 
When  you  think  of  the  lives  that  are  lost, 
the  lives  that  have  been  changed,  the  lives 
which  will  forever  bear  the  memory  of  this 
sad  Sunday,  when  you  look  at  the  little  boys 
with  the  holes  In  the  top  of  their  head, 
the  mothers'  homes  that  were  there  yesterday 
and  now  are  gone  they  know  not  where,  it  Is 
enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  any- 
one. 

Yet,  we  have  seen  very  few  tears  In  these 
six  States  that  we  have  visited  today.  At 
the  very  worst  of  the  stricken  neighborhoods 
we  have  seen  the  young,  we  have  seen  the 
old  standing  there  shoulder-to-shoulder 
planning  hopefully  for  tomorrow. 

Well,  that  is  the  purpose  of  our  mission- 
to  come  here  to  personally  extend  our  sym- 
pathy and  our  condolence,  to  try  to  learn 
and  understand  about  what  has  happened, 
and  then  try  to  do  something. 

There  are  talkers  and  there  are  doers,  and 
there  are  people  who  believe  in  action,  and 
there  are  people  who  put  It  on  the  back 
burner.  But  we  want  to  be  certain  that 
everything  Is  done  as  rapidly  and  as  effec- 
tively as  it  can  be  done.  We  want  to  re- 
build for  tomorrow. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this,  it  Is  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the 
States:  for  the  President  to  work  with  the 
Governor;  for  the  Governor  to  work  with  the 
mayors,  and  all  of  us  to  work  together.  While 
there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do,  I  want 
to  pledge  this  afternoon  to  every  citizen,  to 
every  community  afflicted  by  the  tornadoes 
or  the  floods,  that  your  Government,  and 
yovir  President,  will  do  everything  conceiv- 
ably possible  to  be  of  assistance  under  our 
laws. 

Before  I  leave.  I  want  to  congratulate  espe- 
cially the  Governors,  the  mayors,  and  the 
local  officials  that  we  have  talked  to  in  these 
areas.  Each  of  them  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned and  want  to  do  all  they  can.  You 
have  one  of  the  finest  delegations  in  the 
Congress,  and  each  of  those  men  are  here 
with  me  today  and  are  going  back  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  try  to  redo  what  was  un- 
done only  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  ready,  willing  under- 
standing, and  the  cooperation  which  exists 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Ohio,  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  governments.  Everywhere 
I  have  gone  I  have  heard  the  very  highest 
praise  for  the  performance  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  highway  patrol,  the  State 
police,  the  local  law-enforcement  officers,  as 
well  as  the  Red  Cross.  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  each  citizen  who  is 
giving  much  of  himself  to  be  helpful  and 
useful  to  his  neighbors  and  his  community 
in  these  times  of  need.  Tliis  is  really  Amer- 
ica at  its  finest  and  at  Its  best. 

I  remember  back  when  I  was  a  youngster 
growing  up.  When  adversity  would  overtake 
my  family  we  would  all  pull  a  little  bit 
closer  together  and  try  to  be  sorry  for  the 
things  we  said  just  the  day  before  about 
each  other — our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  and 
maybe  our  fathers  and  our  mothers.  So.  in 
this  hour  of  adversity  we  are  not  concerned 


with  titles  or  positions,  we  are  not  concerned 
with  parties  or  politics.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  country  that  we  all  love  so  much. 

As  I  speak  here  men  are  manning  their 
stations  10,000  miles  from  here  in  order  to 
protect  the  freedom  that  we  enjoy  here.  And 
I  hope  that  when  we  get  ready  to  turn  out 
the  light  tonight  each  of  t^s  will  say  a  prayer 
for  tihem.  and  also  for  these  poor  people  who 
have'suffered  these  great  losses,  suffered  them 
with  their  chins  up  and  their  chests  out, 
and  who  are  ready  to  roll  up  their  sleeves 
tomorrow  when  we  build  what  has  been  taken 
from  them. 

This  has  been  a  sad  experience  for  me  to- 
day. It  has  been  a  long  one  that  began  at 
5:30  this  morning.  I  am  due  to  report  to  33 
Senators  at  6  o'clock  In  Washington  this  eve- 
ning. And  I  am  going  to  report  to  them  on 
what  Is  happening  in  Vietnam  and  what  Is 
happening  out  here  in  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  so  proud  that  I  am  privileged  to 
live  in  a  country  and  to  lead  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  really  best 
parts  of  that  country  is  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
you  pe<,ple  that  live  here. 

Thank  you  so  much. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  SUCCESSION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  \TCE  PRES- 
IDENCY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
amending  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President  is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  ofiBce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
<  S.J.  R€s.  1 )  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  ofiBce  which  was.  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  will  become  Presi- 
dent. 

"Sec.  2.  Wherever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  he  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  and  until  he  transmits  a  WTitten  decla- 
ration to  the  contrary,  such  powers  and  du- 
ties shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  President 
as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  "departments,  or  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
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the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  olHce,  the  Vice  President  shall  imme- 
diately assume  the  powei%  and  duties  of  the 
ofiRce  as  Acting  President. 

"Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  no  inability 
exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  principal  oflBcers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  within 
two  days  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  declaration  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  offlc^.  Thereupon 
Congress  shall  decide  the  issue,  assemblying 
within  forty-eight  hours  for  that  purpose  if 
not  in  session.  If  the  Congress,  within  ten 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  written  declara- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, or  such  other  body  as  Congress  may 
by  law  provide,  determines  by  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  Houses  that  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office,  the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to 
discharge  the  same  as  Acting  President;  oth- 
erwise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13,  1965,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  above-mentioned  joint  reso- 
lution with  amendments.  Because  of 
the  substantial  changes  made,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  a  conference  be  requested,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  th6  part  of 
the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  DALLAS  GUN 
CLUB  CONCERNING  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS   ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Dallas  Gun  Club 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  C9ncerning 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  In  order  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  share  the  views  of  this  dis- 
tinguished club,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Senate  bill  1592  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  containing  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act; 
and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  1592  can  in  no  way 
accomplish  its  purpose  of  the  suppression  of 
crime  in  the  United  States,  but  contains  pro- 
visions which  will  abridge  and  encumber 
the  right  of  law-abiding  free  people  to  own 
and  bear  arms;  and 

Whereas  such  attempted  legislation  can 
lead  to  a  further  attempt  to  disarm  the  law- 
abiding  gun-owning  public  and  hamper 
their  ability  of  self  protection:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Dallas  Gun  Club  be 
recorded  as  opposed  to  the  passage  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1592  and  be  further  recorded  as  de- 
manding a  public  hearing  on  said  bill. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  SAN  ANTO- 
NIO HOMEBUILDERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION CONCERNING  H.R.  6363 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  San 
Antonio  Homebuilders  Association  re- 
cently passed  a  strong  and  thoughtful 
resolution  concerning  H.R.  6363.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  the  views  of  the  as- 
sociation upon  the  most  pressing  matter 
involved  in  this  bill,  and  I  ask  that  the 
association's  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Antonio  Homebuilders  Association  supports 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  namely,  to  foster 
peaceful  relationships  between  labor  and 
management  throughout  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing the  homebuilding  and  construction  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  legislation  (H.R.  6363)  has  been 
introduced  for  consideration  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress which  would  change  this  law  to  permit 
a  union  within  the  industry  to  apply  coercive 
picket  and  strike  pressures  against  neutral 
employees  and  employers  performing  work  at 
a  construction  site  where  such  union  has  a 
primary  labor  dispute  with  another  em- 
ployer; and 

Whereas  secondary  strike  or  boycott  pres- 
sure against  neutral  and  innocent  employees 
and  employers  by  such  unions  in  the  industry 
was  outlawed  by  the  Congress  under  this  law 
in  1947,  and  reaffirmed  In  1959  by  passage  of 
the  Landrum-Griffln  labor  reform  law,  to 
protect  and  insulate  such  neutral  parties 
from  being  injured  through  irresponsible  and 
damaging  acts  of  such  unions;  and 

Whereas  picketing  and  strike  coercion  by 
construction  unions  against  such  neutral 
and  innocent  employees  and  employers  not 
involved  in  the  primary  labor  disputes  will 
result  in  loss  of  employment  by  such  em- 
ployees and  direct  harm  to  the  business  of 
the  neutral  employer  and  cause  increased 
home  building  and  construction  costs  to  the 
American  home  buyer  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
San  Antonio  Homebuilders  Association  urges 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborodgh  and  Hon.  John 
Tower,  U.S.  Senators,  and  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez.  House  of  Representatives,  20th 
District.  Texas,  to  oppose  vigorously  H.R. 
6363  and  similar  bills  which  would  make  any 
change  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act's 
ban  against  secondary  boycott  strike  and 
picketing  by  unions  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry as  destructive  to  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  law,  contrary  to  the  general  public  wel- 
fare and  as  harmful  special  interest  legis- 
lation. 

Adopted  this  6th  day  of  April  1965,  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  San  Antonio  Home- 
builders Association. 

Lloyd  W.  Booth, 

President. 

Attest : 

Carl  E.  Niemeyer, 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  RETIREES  OF  THE 
MONSANTO  CO.  CONCERNING 
MEDICAL  CARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  retirees 
of  the  Monsanto  Co.  at  Texas  City,  Tex., 
recently  unanimously  adopted  a  succinct 
and  thoughtful  resolution  concerning 
medical  care  legislation.  In  order  that 
other  Senators  may  share  the  convictions 
of  these  Monsanto  Texas  City  alumni,  I 


ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  the  retirees  of 
Monsanto  Co.  at  Texas  City,  Tex.,  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  medicare  bill  as 
presently  written  or  any  other  bill  that  pro- 
vides for: 

1.  Financing  through  Increased  social 
security  tax  of  a  compulsory  nature. 

2.  Benefits  limited  primarily  to  hospital 
costs  to  the  exclusion  of  other  major  medi- 
cal expenses,  such  as — doctor's  fees,  drug 
fees  (outside  of  hospitals),  etc. 

3.  Coverage  of  everyone  65  and  over 
regardless  of  their  financial  status. 

Furthermore,  that  Texas  Congressmen  be 
urgently  requested  to  vote  against  the  medi- 
care bill  or  any  other  bills  which  includes 
the  provisions  of-  this  resolution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  D.  Varnadore, 

President, 
Monsanto  Texas  City  Alumni. 
Texas  City,  Tex. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  McLENNAN 
COUNTY,  TEX.,  CENTRAL  LABOR 
COUNCIL  CONCERNING  VOTING 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Mc- 
Lennan County,  Tex.,  Central  Labor 
Council  recently  passed  a  most  succinct 
and  thoughtful  resolution  concerning  the 
protection  of  voting  rights.  I  support 
the  council's  determination  that  no 
American  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  discrimination,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  so 
that  other  Senators  may  review  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  To  Protect  Constitutional 
Rights 

Whereas  organized  labor's  struggle  for  free- 
dom was  much  like  the  present  day  struggle 
of  Negroes  for  freedom;  and 

Whereas  by  the  events  these  past  few  days 
we  have  seen  a  basic  freedom  denied;  and 

Whereas  if  the  right  to  vote  can  be  denied, 
the  right  to  picket  an  employer  while  on 
strike  can  also  be  denied;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  speech  Monday  night  and  Introduced 
legislation  that  would  protect  the  right  to 
register  to  vote :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  McLennan  County 
COPE,  AFL-CIO,  let  it  be  known  that  we 
favor  legislation  that  would  protect  this 
freedom;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  quick  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

(Passed  Wednesday  night.  March  17,  1965.) 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
accelerates  the  crisis  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  problems  that  confront  the  Presi- 
dent are  indeed  difficult  of  solution.  The 
advice  that  he  is  receiving  from  various 
sources  is  conflicting. 

We  must  all  give  the  President  our 
support  in  the  most  difficult  decisions 
which  confront  him.  My  personal  view 
is  in  accord  with  that  expressed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  seatmate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
ChurchI  . 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  closely 
reasoned  and  extremely  able  article  en- 
titled "We  Should  Negotiate  a  Settlement 
in  Vietnam,"  written  by  Senator  Church, 
and  published  in  the  Apiil  24  Issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Should  Negotiate  a  Settlement  in 
Vietnam 

(By  Senator  Frank  Chtjrch) 

Our  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  has  reached 
a  point  where  neither  side  can  achieve  a  con- 
clusive military  decision,  and  the  only  visible 
prospect  for  a  solution  is  to  be  found  at  the 
conference  table.  But  there  is  so  much  Wash- 
ington talk  about  stepping  up  the  war  that 
it  threatens  to  engulf  all  rational  discussion 
of  the  crisis  we  face — as  if  peace  was  some- 
thing to  be  avoided. 

The  war  hawks  are  putting  on  the  heat. 
Anyone  who  disagrees  with  them  is  accused 
of  "running  up  a  white  flag."  Debate  is  dis- 
couraged; dissent  is  condemned  as  endanger- 
ing the  cotintry.  Any  talk  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Vietnam  is  equated  with  Mu- 
nich; any  prospect  of  an  eventual  American 
withdrawal  is  likened  to  Dunkirk. 

Yet  everyone  senses  that  peace  in  Vietnam 
can  only  be  restored  through  a  political  set- 
tlement, and  that  the  United  States  neither 
wishes  nor  expects  to  keep  a  foothold  in 
southeast  Asia.  Accordingly,  I  believe  we 
should  try  to  break  the  diplomatic  deadlock 
("First  you  withdraw,  then  we  will  talk") 
that  finds  both  sides,  in  efl^ect,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  other  as  the  price  for  nego- 
tiations. I  disagree  with  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine that  now  is  not  the  time  to  parley.  The 
longer  we  wait,  the  harder  it  will  become  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Opposing  any  negotiations,  the  war  hawks 
contend  that  we  Americans  must  first  have  it 
out  with  the  Communists  In  Vietnam.  They 
see  the  struggle  there,  which  has  thus  far 
been  mostly  confined  to  the  Vietnamese,  as 
one  of  suddenly  portentous  Importance. 
Hanson  Baldwin,  military  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times,  declares  that  we  should  ready 
ourselves  to  send  a  million  Americans  into 
battle.  He  writes:  "We  must  fight  a  war  to 
prevent  an  irreparable  defeat.  Vietnam  is  a 
nasty  place  to  fight.  But  there  is  no  good 
place  to  die.  And  it  is  far  better  to  fight  in 
Vietnam — on  China's  doorstep — than  fighi- 
some  years  hence  in  Hawaii,  on  our  own 
frontiers." 

Such  trumpetlngs  substitute  sound  for 
sanity.  We  may  have  Invested  prestige  in 
Vietnam,  but  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
does  this  struggle  threaten  the  life  of  our 
country. 

We  conquered  the  Pacific  In  the  Second 
World  War.  It  is  our  moat,  the  broadest  on 
earth,  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  very 
shores  of  China.  With  unchallenged  naval 
and  aerial  supremacy  we  dominate  it.  patrol 
It,  and  defend  it.  There  Is  no  way  for  the 
landlocked  forces  of  Asia  to  drive  us  from  the 
Pacific.  The  elephant  cannot  drive  the  whale 
from  the  sea,  nor  the  eagle  from  the  sky. 
Our  presence  in  the  Far  East  is  not  anchored 
to  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  containment  of  a  hostile 
China  is  a  proper  goal  for  American  policy. 
To  avoid  Chinese  conquest  of  her  neighbors, 
we  fought  in  Korea,  and  we  have  solemnly 
pledged  ourselves  to  defend  Taiwan.  The 
weakness  of  the  Chinese-expansion  argu- 
°3ent,  as  it  relates  to  Vietnam,  is  that  China 
bas  thus  far  displayed  no  wish  to  invade 
southeast  Asia.  To  date,  Chinese  troops  have 
not  been  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Moreover. 
China  hasn't  yet  moved  a  cadre  of  "advisers" 
Into  North  Vietnam  that  begins  to  compare, 
in  numbers  of  men  or  in  the  amount  of  aid 
S^ven,   to   the    American    presence    in    the 


south.  The  best  way  to  keep  China  out  of 
Vietnam  is  to  settle  the  war  there.  An 
escalation  of  the  war  northward,  if  it  con- 
tinues unabated,  is  the  most  likely  way  to 
draw  Chinese  armies  down,  thus  creating  the 
very  calamity  our  policy  should  be  designed 
to  avert. 

However,  a  new  definition  of  containment 
has  emerged  to  Justify  the  deepening  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  the  fight- 
ing in  southeast  Asia.  Our  presence  there, 
it  is  said,  is  not  to  furnish  a  shield  against  an 
anticipated  Chinese  Invasion,  but  rather  to 
counteract  the  spread  of  Chinese  influence. 
If  tills  is  our  purpose,  it  is  a  vain  one  indeed. 

China  is  the  giant  of  Asia,  unshackled  and 
determined  to  reclaim  her  prerogatives  as 
the  dominant  power  of  the  mainland.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events,  we  can  no  more 
expect  to  deny  China  her  influence  in  south- 
east Asia,  the  region  immediately  beneath 
her.  than  China  could  expect  to  deny  the 
United  States  our  Influence  in  Central 
America. 

No  outpost  bristling  with  bayonets — least 
of  all  one  held  in  South  Vietnam  by  Ameri- 
can occupation  forces — is  going  to  stem  the 
spread  of  Chinese  influence  in  Asia.  If  we 
cannot  live  in  a  world  where  the  Chinese 
exert  influence  in  Indochina,  then  we  had 
better  forget  Vietnam  and  commence  now  to 
destroy  and  dismember  China,  something  no 
other  nation  in  history  has  ever  managed  to 
do. 

But  since  the  conquest  of  China  Is  not  an 
American  ambition,  we  should  stop  fooling 
ourselves  with  talk  that  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  can  somehow  bring  an  end  to  the 
spread  of  Chinese  influence  in  Asia.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  is  Just  the  other  way  around. 
Because  of  the  extent  of  our  Intervention  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  Pelplng  Government  is 
able  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  Asia  for  the 
Asians,  defying  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  resisting  the  return  of  Western  im- 
perialism. Chou  En-lal  had  reason  to  rub 
his  hands  vrtth  glee  when  he  said  recently  to 
a  foreign  visitor:  "Once  we  worried  about 
southeast  Asia.  We  don't  anymore.  The 
Americans  are  rapidly  solving  our  problems 
for  us." 

Although  we  cannot  immunize  southeast 
Asia  from  Chinese  influence,  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  this  war-weary  region  offers  the 
little  countries  of  Indochina  their  best  hope 
for  remaining  Independent.  They  would,  of 
necessity,  establish  friendly  ties  with  China, 
staying  scrupulously  neutral  and  unalined, 
but  they  need  not  become  the  vassal  states 
that  a  spreading  war,  drawing  Chinese  armies 
in.  would  surely  make  them.  This  even  ap- 
plies to  North  Vietnam,  where  nationalist 
feeling  against  China  is  deep,  and  where 
Ho  Chi  Minh  does  not  yet  take  his  orders 
from  Pelplng.  Clearly,  if  we  seek  to  restrict 
Chinese  hegemony  in  southeast  Asia,  a  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam  is  essential. 

Those  who  urge  the  contrary  course — a 
Korean-type  war  in  Indochina — often  argue 
that  South  Vietnam  has  become  the  testing 
groiind  of  a  new  and  vicious  form  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  guerrilla  war.  They 
contend  that  the  Vietcong  rebels,  though 
perhaps  not  the  pawns  of  Peiping,  are  at  least 
the  agents  of  Hanoi:  that  indirect  aggression 
by  infiltration  is  being  practiced  by  the  North 
against  the  South:  and  that  we  Americans 
must  see  to  it  that  the  guerrillas  are  driven 
out.  or  such  wars  of  subversion  will  spread. 

I  grant  this  seems  a  compelling  argument, 
but  it  won't  stand  up  under  close  analysis. 
Communist  guerrilla  wars  didn't  begin  in 
Vietnam  and  won't  end  there,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  this  particular  struggle. 
American  muscle,  sufficiently  used,  may  hold 
the  17th  parallel  against  Infiltrators  from  the 
North,  but  our  bayonets  will  not  stop — they 
could  even  spread — Communist  agitation 
within  other  Asian  countries.  A  government 
may  be  checked  by  force,  but  not  an  idea. 
There  is  no  way  to  fence  off  an  ideology. 


Indeed,  Communist-inspired  guerrilla  wars 
have  always  Jumped  over  boundary  lines. 
They  have  erupted  in  scattered,  far-flung 
places  around  the  globe,  wherever  adverse 
conditions  within  a  given  country  permit 
Communist  subversion  to  take  root.  The 
threatened  governments  put  down  such  guer- 
rilla uprisings  in  the  Philippines.  Malaya, 
Burma,  and  Greece.  The  decision  for  Saigon 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

This  is  a  time  of  ferment.  Some  of  these 
guerrilla  revolts  will  succeed;  others  will  fall. 
The  outcome,  in  each  case,  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  government  challenged, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  rally 
behind  it.  That  some  governments  won't 
prove  equal  to  the  test  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  panic.  The  other  governments  in  south- 
east Asia  are  not  so  many  dominoes  in  a 
row.  They  differ,  one  from  another,  in  pop- 
ular support  and  in  capacity  to  resist  Com- 
munist subversion.  We  all  hope  Saigon  will 
prevail,  but  the  argioment  that  "as  goes  South 
Vietnam,  so  goes  all  of  southeast  Asia," 
is  predicated  more  upon  fear  than  fact. 
Communism  isn't  going  to  take  over  the 
world;  it  is  much  too  poor  a  system  for  that. 

Whether  Saigon  can  meet  the  test  remains 
to  be  seen.  Until  now.  it  has  been  losing  its 
war,  not  for  lack  of  arms,  but  for  lack  of 
Internal  cohesion.  The  Vietcong  grow 
stronger,  not  because  they  are  better  sup- 
plied but  because  they  are  united  in  their 
will  to  fight.  This  spirit  cannot  be  imported 
from  without.  The  weakness  in  South  Viet- 
nam emanates  from  Saigon  Itself,  where  w^e, 
as  foreigners,  are  powerless  to  pacify  the 
spoiling  factions.  Only  the  Vietnamese  can 
furnish  a  solution. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  central  ques- 
tion: Why  did  we  intervene  in  South  Viet- 
nam? President  Eisenhower,  who  committed 
us  there,  expressed  the  reason,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Kennedy  and  Johnson,  have  faith- 
fully repeated  it.  We  went  in,  upon  the 
invitation  of  Saigon  (10  governments  ago), 
to  give  aid  and  advice  to  the  Vietnamese  who 
were  fighting  the  Vietcong  rebels.  We  can 
give  arms,  money,  food,  training,  and  equip- 
ment, which  is  all  we  committed  ourselves 
to  do,  but  we  cannot,  as  a  foreign  nation, 
win  the  war.  Ultimately,  a  civil  war  has  to 
be  decided  by  the  people  of  the  country 
concerned. 

We  only  deceive  ovu"selves  when  we  pre- 
tend that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  not  a 
civil  war.  The  two  parts  of  Vietnam  don't 
represent  two  different  peoples,  with  sep- 
arate identities.  Vietnam  is  a  partitioned 
country  in  the  grip  of  a  continuing  revolu- 
tion. That  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  deeply  involved  itself  in  support,  or 
even  direction,  of  the  rebellion  in  the  south 
doesn't  make  the  war  any  less  a  civil  war. 
The  fighting  is  still  between  Vietnamese. 
Tlie  issue  is  still  that  of  determining  what 
groups  of  Vietnamese  shall  govern  the 
country. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  foreign  powers 
are  interested  in  the  outcome  of  this  struggle. 
China  favoring  Hanoi,  the  United  States 
backing  Saigon.  But.  again,  the  involve- 
ment of  outside  countries,  even  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  limited  intervention,  doesn't 
change  the  essential   character  of  the  war. 

With  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  a  point  where 
neither  side  can  achieve  a  conclusive  mili- 
tary decision,  some  kind  of  political  settle- 
ment has  to  be  worked  out.  I  cannot  fur- 
nish a  precise  blueprint  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. No  one  can  at  this  point.  But  I  can 
indicate,  in  general  terms,  a  form  of  settle- 
ment that  lies  in  that  middle  ground  that 
both  sides  must  seek  out  if  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  to  be  reached,  "nie  timing  of 
any  settlement  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the 
President.  He  alone  can  know  whether  or 
when  Hanoi  appears  willing  to  bargain. 

As  for  the  United  States,  we  can  always 
deal  at  the  conference  table  from  a  strength 
that  rests  not  upon  the  softness  of  Saigon 
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but  upon  our  own  possession  of  the  sea  and 
air  Therefore  I  believe  we  must  demon- 
strate that  we  cannot  be  driven  out  of 
Indochina,  and  that  we  won't  bow  to  a  Com- 
munist-dictated peace.  Our  recent  bomb- 
ings should  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  that  we 
will  not  quit  under  fire,  or  withdraw  or  sub- 
mit to  coercion. 

At    the    same    time    we    should    make    it 
equally  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate   on    honorable    terms.     The    judicious 
use  of  both  the  arrows  and  the  olive  branch, 
.clutched  by  the  American  eagle  in  the  Presi- 
dentnl   seal,    represents   our   best    hope   for 
avoiding  a  Korean-type   war  on   the  Asian 
mainland.     We  should  Indicate  our  willing- 
ness to  interpose  a  neutral  buffer  zone  in 
Indochira.    co-sisting    of    Laos.    Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam.     Such  a  zone  need  not 
create  a  power  vacuum  for  Chinese  armies 
to  fiU,     This  is  a  more  likely  result,  in  the 
absence  of   such   an   agreement,   of   an   ex- 
panded war.     The  integrity  of  the  neutral- 
ized region  against   invasion  from  without 
could  be  guaranteed  by  the  signatories  to 
the  agreement.     Thus  the  military  might  of 
the  United  States  would  remain  a  deterrent 
to  Chinese  encroachment   from   the   north, 
which  is — or  ought  to  be — our  primary  pur- 
pose in  sout'ie'>t  Asia  anyway.    During  its 
transitional  plxa?e  such  an  agreement  could 
be  policed  by  special  forces  of  an  interna- 
tional commission,  set  up  to  preside  over  a 
cease-fire  v/hile   political   arrangements   are 
worked  out  by  the  people  of  each  coxmtry. 

Admittedly,  this  involves  the  unavoidable 
risk  that  pro-Communist  elements  may  come 
to  prevail,  but  the  war  itself — which  sees 
Western  forces  increasingly  pitted  against 
Asians — has  become  the  breeding  ground  of 
steadily  growing  political  svipport  for  the 
Communist  cause.  As  Prince  Sihanouk, 
Cambodia's  royalist  ruler,  has  pointed  out, 
the  risk  of  Communist  ascendancy  after  a 
settlement  grows  larger  every  day  the  war  is 
prolonged.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  and 
there  is  mounting  evidence  to  support  it. 
then  the  time  to  negotiate  Is  now,  while  the 
anti-Communist  elements  in  Indochina  still 
possess  authority. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  the  jungles  and  rice 
fields  still  belong  to  the  Vietnamese,  to 
strive  for  an  end  to  the  war.  Hanoi  has 
reason  to  bargain,  for  she  covets  her  inde- 
pendence and  has  cause  to  fear  China.  The 
same  holds  true  for  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  has 
incentive  to  work  for  a  settlement  that 
will  foreclose  a  Chinese  occupation  -of 
southeast  Asia.  These  propitious  condi- 
tions, all  of  which  work  In  our  favor,  are  like- 
ly to  be  the  first  casualties  of  a  widening 
war. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  also  in  agreement  with  the  over- 
all strategic  position  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  policy  that  is  outlined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Walter  Lippmann. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  column 
printed  this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "The  Falling  Dominoes," 
and  an  excellent  article  published  in  the 
A«di^26  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  en- 
titled "The  Test  in  Vietnam,"  both  arti- 
cles being  by  Mr.  Lippmann,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  22, 

1965] 

The  Falling  Dominoes 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Why  Is  It,  it  is  time  to  ask.  that  our 
position    in    Asia    has    declined    so   sharply 


though  we  are  widening  and  intensifying  the 
war  In  Vietnam? 

According  to  the  so-called  domino  theory, 
the  United  States  would  lose  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  if,  in  confront- 
ing Chinese  communism,  it  showed  Itself  to 
be  a  paper  tleer  and  refrained  from  military 
action.  For  3  months,  since  February,  we 
have  apolied  this  theory  ever  more  vigorously. 
And  what  are  the  results?  Quite  contrary 
to  what  was  predicted:  Today  the  United 
States  Is  not  only  Isolated  but  increasingly 
oppo?ed  by  every  major  power  in  Asia. 

With  the  exception  of  Japan,  which  has  a 
government  but  not  a  people  who  support 
our  policy,  all  the  Asian  powers  are  against 
us  on  this  issue,  not  only  China  and  Indo- 
nesia, but  the  Soviet  Union.  India,  and  Paki- 
stan. The  crucial  fact  Is  that  although  the 
Asian  powers  are  by  no  means  at  peace  with 
one  another,  what  they  do  have  in  common 
is  an  increasingly  vociferous  opposition  to 
the  escalated  war  we  have  been  waging  since 
February.  India  and  Pakistan,  India  and 
China.  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
Quarreling  to  the  point  of  war  with  one 
another.  But  they  are  united  in  con- 
demning our  February  w.ir. 

The  administration  should  put  this  fact 
in  its  pipe  and  smoke  it.  It  should  ponder 
the  fact  that  there  exists  such  general  Asian 
opposition  to  our  war  in  Asia.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisers  can  take  some  comfort,  but 
mighty  little,  from  the  fact  that  alined  with 
us  is  the  Thailand  Government  in  Bangkok, 
which  is  independent  though  weak,  the  gov- 
ernment in  Seoul,  which  we  subsidize,  the 
government  in  Taipei,  which  we  protect, 
the  government  in  Saigon,  which  governs 
something  less  than  half  of  South  Vietnam. 
Pondering  the  matter,  we  must,  alas,  put  Into 
the  other  scale  the  ominous,  rising  anti- 
Americanism  in  the  Philippines. 

The  dominoes  are  indeed  falling,  and  they 
are  falling  away  from  us. 

What  is  the  root  of  all  this  swelling  antl- 
Americanlsm  among  the  Asians?  It  is  that 
they  re=^3rd  cur  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  war  by 
a  rich,'  powerful,  white.  Western  nation 
against  a  weak  and  poor  Asian  nation,  a 
war  by  white  men  from  the  West  against 
nonwhite  men  in  Asia.  We  can  talk  until 
the  cows  come  home  about  how  we  are 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. But  to  the  Asian  peoples  It  Is 
obviously  and  primarily  an  American  war 
against  an  Asian  people. 

In  my  view  the  President  Is  In  grave 
trouble.  He  Is  in  grave  trouble  because  he 
has  not  taken  to  heart  the  historic  fact  that 
the  role  of  the  Western  white  man  as  a  ruler 
in  Asia  was  ended  forever  In  the  Second 
World  War.  Against  the  Japanese  the  West- 
ern white  powers  were  unable  to  defend  their 
colonies  and  protectorates  In  Asia.  That 
put  an  end  to  the  white  man's  domination 
in  Asia  which  had  begun  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

Since  then,  despite  our  ultimate  victory 
over  the  Jaoanese  Empire,  the  paramount 
rule  has  been  that  A.sians  will  have  to  be 
ruled  by  Asians,  and  that  the  Western  white 
powers  can  never  work  out  a  new  relation- 
ship with  the  Asian  peoples  except  as  they 
find  a  basis  of  political  equality  and  non- 
intervention on  which  economic  and  cultural 
exchanges  can  develop. 

This  great  historic  fact  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one  for  many  Westerners  to  digest 
and  accept.  It  is  as  hard  for  them  to  accept 
this  new  relationship  with  Asia  as  It  Is  for 
many  a  southerner  in  this  country  to  accept 
the  desegregation  Of  schools  and  public  ac- 
commodations. Tlie  Asia  hands  who  still 
instinctively  think  of  Asia  in  prewar  terms 
are  haunted  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the 
white  man's  btu-den  and  the  assumption  that 
east  of  Suez  are  the  lesser  breeds  without 
the  law. 

Until    we    purge    ourselves    of    these    old 
preconceptions  and  prejudices,  we  shall  not 


be  able  to  deal  with  Asian  problems,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves,  as  we  are  today  in  Viet- 
nam, in  what  the  German  poet  described  as 
the  unending  pursuit  of  the  ever-fleeting  ob- 
ject of  desire.  We  shall  find  ourselves  wide- 
ly rejected  by  the  very  people  we  are  pro- 
fessing to  save. 

Until  this  purge  takes  place,  we  shall  go 
on  drifting  into  trouble.  For  us  the  prob- 
lem in  Asia  is  primarily  a  problem  in  our 
understanding  of  historic  reality.  In  our 
view  of  Asia  there  will  have  to  be  a  funda- 
mental change  akin  to  the  Illumination, 
which  has  come  so  recently  here  at  heme, 
that  the  American  Negro  must  become  a  full, 
not  a  second-class  citizen. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  same  kind 
of  illumination  of  the  facts  of  life  is  granted 
to  the  makers  of  our  policy  in  Asia. 


[From   Newsweek  magai:ine,  Apr.   26,   1965] 
The  Test  in  Vietnam 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  President's  Baltimore  address  on  Viet- 
nam marked   a  certain   charge   in   our  of- 
ficial policy.     For  the  first  time  he  offered 
to  engage  in  di&cussions  with  Hanoi  v/ithout 
re.-ervlng  the  right  to  refuse  discussions  un- 
less   certain    conditions     (which    were    not 
specifically  .stated)    were  met  first. 

Although  this  opened  the  door  a  little 
for  discussions,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
a  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  in  the  near  future.  For  the  time  being 
the  outcome  in  Vietnam  is  being  determined 
by  the  course  of  the  war  itself,  and  there 
is  no  disposition  as  yet  on  either  side  to 
avoid  a  military  sliowdown. 

The  scene  of  the  showdown  has  been  and, 
it  seems  certain,  will  continue  to  be  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  will  be  a  showdown  between  the 
government  in  Saigon  which  we  are  sup- 
porting and  the  Vietcong  which  Hanoi  is 
supporting.  The  issue  hangs  in  whetlier 
there  can  be  a  government  in  Saigon  which 
is  able  to  subdue  the  Vietcong  rebeUion, 
pacify  the  countryside,  and  get  itself  ac- 
cepted by  the  preponderant  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  greater  part  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  now  no  such  government  in  Saigon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Saigon  govenunent 
is  in  a  critical  position,  having  lost  con- 
trol of  a  large  part  of  the  countryside  by 
day,  of  an  even  larger  part  at  night. 

The  United  States  has  been  committed, 
and  never  more  strongly  than  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  Baltimore,  to  reversing  the  military 
trend  In  Soxith  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
undertaken  to  make  the  Saigon  government, 
which  is  near  to  defeat  and  collapse,  into  the 
victor  In  the  civil  war.  This  will  take  a  lot 
of  doing,  but  the  administration  has  decided 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  defeat  the  Vietcong 
in  South  Vietnam  if  it  is  deprived,  as  the 
President  put  it,  "of  the  trained  men  and 
supplies,  orders  and  arms,"  which  flow  In  a 
constant  stream  from  north  to  south.  This 
support  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  war." 

THE  OFFICIAL  THEORY 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  policy  adopted  in 
early  February,  of  putting  Increasing  pres- 
sure on  North  Vietnam  by  bombings  whicn 
creep  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  highly  popu- 
lated and  Industrialized  centers  around 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The  official  theory  is 
that  by  these  bombings  we  can  deter  Hanoi 
from  supporting  the  civil  war  in  the  south 
and  even  force  Hanoi  to  force  the  Vietcong 
to  ask  for  peace,  especially  since  we  are  offer- 
ing an  attractive  economic  future  if  they  do 
this.  We  hope  also  that  the  bombings  m 
the  north  will  inspire  and  enable  the  Saigon 
government  to  rally  the  people  and  to  win 
the  war.  ,.    *  nf 

We  are  now  embarked  on  a  crucial  test  oi 
this  theory.  Can  the  Saigon  government  wm 
the  civil  war  while  we  attack  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment? The  outcome  of  this  te.'^t  depenas 
in  the  first  place  on  whether  the  govern 
ment   in   Saigon    can    acquir.j   the   mihiarj 
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morale  and  muster  the  national  support  to 
put  down  the  rebellion.  It  depends  in  the 
second  place  on  whether  our  bombing  can 
hurt  or  frighten  the  North  Vietnamese  suf- 
ficiently to  cau.se  them  to  stop  supporting 
the  Vietcong  rebellion  and.  Indeed,  to  tell  the 
Vietcong  to  desist.  The  official  policy  as- 
sumes that  they  will  do  that  when  they  are 
hurt  more  than  they  can  endure.  Looking 
at  it  in  a  coldblooded  way.  this  Is  a  test 
of  a  military  theory.  For  my  part.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Hanoi  will  endure  all  the 
punishment  that  we  dare  to  infiict. 

COMBING    can't    WIN 

I  am  assuming  that  we  dare  not  and  will 
not  devastate  the  cities  of  North  Vietnam 
and  kill  great  masses  of  their  people.  I  am 
assuming  that  we  shall  not  do  this  because 
we  are  too  civilned,  and  also  because  the  re- 
action to  ru -h  cruelty  would  be  incalculable 
in  every  continent. 

The  relatively  moderate  punishment  we 
are  innictin.'?  we  shall  probably  continue  to 
inflict.  I  believe  it  will  not  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  their  knees.  They  are,  we 
must  rcnieiubor,  a  country  of  peasants. 
Their  ii-dusiries  are  comparatively  primitive, 
and  their  capacity  to  do  without  the  prod- 
ucts cf  their  industries  is  quite  different 
from  that,  let  us  say,  of  a  well-to-do,  mld- 
dle-cla'  s  American  community  in  an  affluent 
suburb.  Provided  they  get  some  food,  which 
they  can  from  China,  they  are  not  likely 
to  quit  and  to  do  what  we  might  want  be- 
cause their  powerplants  and  bridges  and 
factories  p.re  demolished.  What  they  are  like- 
ly to  do  If  we  make  the  north  increasingly 
uninhabitable  is  to  go  south  into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

So,  experience  may  show  that  our  official 
theory  of  the  war  i.s  unv.'orkable.  If  it  does, 
we  shall  have  to  do  what  we  have  already 
done  .several  times  in  the  courfe  of  our  en- 
tanglemei'.t  in  southeast  Asia.  We  shall  have 
to  change  our  minds.  This  is  always  a  pain- 
ful process,  especially  in  a  big,  proud  coun- 
try. But  it  may  have  to  be  done,  and  it 
will  be  done  best  if  we  keep  the  problem 
open  to  free  and  re-olute  public  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  another  closely 
reasoned  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Ti.mes  Magazine  of  April  18, 
1965,  by  the  distinguished  political  scien- 
tist, Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  entitled  "We 
Are  Deluding  Ourselves  in  Vietnam,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Are  Deluding  Ourselves  in  Vietnam 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

The  addre.ss  which  President  Johnson  de- 
livered on  April  7  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity is  important  for  two  reasons.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  President  has  shown  for  the 
first  time  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  Vietnam.  By  agreeing 
to  negotiations  wltliout  preconditions  he  has 
opened  the  door  to  negotiations  which  those 
preconditions  had  made  Impossible  from  the 
outset. 

By  proposing  a  project  for  the  economic 
development  of  southeast  Asia — with  North 
Vietnam  a  beneficiary  and  the  Soviet  Union 
a  supporter — he  has  implicitly  recognized  the 
variety  of  national  interests  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  the  need  for  varied  American 
responsas  tailored  to  those  interests.  By 
asking  "that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
be  allowed  to  guide  their  own  country  In 
their  own  way,"  he  has  left  all  possibilities 
open  for  the  future  evolution  of  relations 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  reiterated 
the  intellectual  assumptions  and  policy  pro- 
posals which  brought  us  to  an  impasse  and 


which  make  it  Impossible  to  extricate  our- 
selves. The  President  has  linked  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  with  our  war  of  inae- 
pendence  and  has  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  all  nations  as  the  goal  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. He  has  started  from  the  assumption 
that  there  are  two  Vietnamese  nations,  one 
of  which  has  attacked  the  other,  and  he  sees 
that  attack  as  an  integral  part  of  unlimited 
Chinese  aggression.  Consistent  with  this  as- 
sumption, the  President  is  willing  to  nego- 
tiate with  China  and  North  Vietnam  but  not 
with  the  Vietcong. 

Yet  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  at  the  same  time  embrace  these  false 
assumptions  and  pursue  new  sound  policies. 
Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  real  dilemma. 
This  dilemma  is  by  no  means  of  the  Presi- 
dent's making. 

We  are  militarily  engaged  in  Vietnam  by 
virtue  of  a  basic  principle  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy that  was  implicit  in  the  Truman  doctrine 
of  1917  and  was  put  Into  practice  by  John 
Foster  Dulles  from  1954  onward.  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  military  containment  of  commu- 
nism. Containment  had  Its  origins  in  Eu- 
rope; Dulles  applied  it  to  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia  through  a  series  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  alliances.  Yet  what  was  an  out- 
standing success  in  Europe  turned  out  to  be 
a  dismal  failure  elsewhere.  The  reasons  for 
that  failure  are  twofold. 

First,  the  threat  that  faced  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  primarily  military. 
It  was  the  threat  of  the  Red  army  marching 
westward.  Behind  the  line  of  military  de- 
marcation of  1945  which  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment declared  to  be  the  westernmost 
limit  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  there  was  an  an- 
cient civilization,  only  temporarily  weak  and 
able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  threat  of 
Communist  subversion. 

The  situation  is  different  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia.  The  threat  there  is  not  pri- 
marily military  but  political  in  nature.  Weak 
governments  and  societies  provide  opportu- 
nities for  Communist  subversion.  Military 
containment  is  irrelevant  to  that  threat  and 
may  even  be  counterproductive.  Thus  the 
B.ighdad  Pact  did  not  protect  Egypt  from 
Soviet  infiuence  and  SEATO  has  had  no  bear- 
ing on  Chinese  influence  in  Indonesia  and 
Pakistan. 

S2cond,  and  more  Important,  even  if  China 
were  threatening  her  neighbors  primarily  by 
military  means,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
contain  her  by  erecting  a  military  wall  at  the 
periphery  of  her  empire.  For  China  is,  even 
in  her  present  underdeveloped  state,  the 
domln.ant  power  in  Asia.  She  Is  this  by  vir- 
tus of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  popu- 
lation, her  geographic  position,  her  civiliza- 
tion, her  past  power  remembered,  and  her 
future  power  anticipated.  Anybody  who  has 
traveled  In  Asia  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
must  have  been  impressed  by  the  enormous 
impact  which  the  resurgence  of  China  has 
made  upon  all  manner  of  men.  regardless  of 
class  and  political  conviction,  from  Japan 
to  Pakistan. 

The  issue  China  poses  Is  political  and  cul- 
tural predominance.  The  United  States  can 
no  more  contain  Chinese  influence  in  Asia 
by  arming  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  than 
China  could  contain  American  Influence  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  arming,  say,  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  we  cannot  live 
with  a  China  predominant  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  then  we  must  strike  at  the  heart 
of  Chinese  power — that  is,  rather  than  try 
to  contain  the  p>ower  of  China,  we  must  try 
to  destroy  that  power  itself.  Thus  there 
is  logic  on  the  side  of  that  small  group  of 
Americans  who  are  convinced  that  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  Is  In- 
evitable and  that  the  earlier  that  war  comes 
the  better  will  be  the  chances  for  the  United 
States  to  win  it. 


Yet.  while  logic  is  on  their  side,  practical 
judgment  is  against  them.  For  while  China 
is  obviously  no  match  for  the  United  States 
in  overall  power.  China  Is  largely  Immune 
to  the  specific  types  of  power  In  which  the 
superiority  of  the  United  States  consists — 
that  is,  nuclear,  air  and  naval  power.  Cer- 
tainly, the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
destroy  the  nuclear  Installations  and  the 
major  Industrial  and  population  centers  of 
China,  but  this  destruction  would  not  defeat 
China;  it  would  only  set  her  development 
back.  To  be  defeated.  China  has  to  be  con- 
quered. 

Physical  conquest  would  require  the  de- 
ployment of  millions  of  American  soldiers 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  No  American  mili- 
tary leader  has  ever  advocated  a  course  of 
action  so  fraught  with  incalculable  risks,  so 
uncertain  of  outcome,  requiring  sacrifices  so 
out  of  proportion  to  the  interests  at  stake 
and  the  benefits  to  be  expected.  President 
Elsenhower  declared  on  February  10.  1954, 
that  he  "could  conceive  of  no  greater  tragedy 
than  for  the  United  States  to  become  in- 
volved in  an  all-out  war  in  Indochina." 
General  MacArthur,  in  the  congressional 
hearings  concerning  his  dismissal  and  in  per- 
sonal conversation  with  President  Kennedy, 
emphatically  warned  against  sending  Amer- 
ican foot  soldiers  to  the  Asian  mainland  to 
fight  China. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  set  ourselves  goals 
which  cannot  be  attained  with  the  means 
we  are  willing  to  employ,  we  must  learn  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  predominance 
of  China  on  the  Asian  mainland.  It  Is  In- 
strtictlve  to  note  that  those  Asian  nations 
which  have  done  so — such  as  Burma  and 
Cambodia — live  peacefully  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Chinese  giant. 

This  modus  vlvendi,  composed  of  legal  in- 
dependence and  various  degrees  of  actual 
dependence,  has  indeed  been  for  more  than 
a  millennium  the  persistent  pattern  of  Chi- 
nese predominance  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  The  military  conquest  of  Tibet  is  the 
sole  exception  to  that  pattern.  The  mili- 
tary operations  at  the  Indian  border  do  not 
diverge  from  It,  since  their  purpose  was  the 
establishment  of  a  frontier  disputed  bv  both 
sides. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  Asian  nations 
which  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  trans- 
formed into  outposts  of  American  military 
power — such  as  Laos  a  few  years  ago.  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand — have  become  the 
actual  or  prospective  victims  of  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion.  Thus  it  appears 
that  peripheral  military  containment  Is 
counterproductive.  Challenged  at  Its  pe- 
riphery by  American  military  power  at  Its 
weakest— that  Is.  by  the  proxy  of  client- 
states — China  or  its  proxies  respond  with 
locally  superior  military  and  political  power. 
In  specific  terms,  accommodation  means 
four  things:  (1)  recognition  of  the  political 
and  cultural  predominance  of  China  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  as  a  fact  of  life;  (2)  liqui- 
dation of  the  peripheral  military  contain- 
ment of  China;  (3)  strengthening  of  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  Asia  by  nonmlli- 
tary  means;  (4)  assessment  of  Communist 
governments  in  Asia  in  terms  not  of  Com- 
munist doctrine  but  of  their  relation  to  the 
interests  and  power  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  the  alterna- 
tive to  our  present  policies  in  Vietnam  would 
be  this:  a  face-saving  agreement  which 
would  allow  us  to  disengage  ourselves  mili- 
tarily in  stages  spaced  in  time:  restoration 
of  the  status  quo  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1954,  with  special  emphasis  upon  all-Viet- 
namese elections;  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  In  support  of  a  Titoist  all  Viet- 
namese Government,  which  would  be  likely 
to  emerge  from  such  elections. 

This  last  point  is  crucial,  for  our  present 
policies  not  only  drive  Hanoi  into  the  wait- 
ing arms  of  Pelping,  but  also  make  It  very 
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difficult  for  Moscow  to  pursue  an  Independ- 
ent policy.  Our  interests  in  southeast  Asia 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  military 
power  of  China.  But  while  our  present 
policies  invite  that  expansion,  so  do  they 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  us  in  preventing  it.  If  we  were  to  rec- 
oncile ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Titoist  goverrmient  in  all  of  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  successfully  compete 
with  China  in  claiming  credit  for  it  and  sur- 
reptitiously cooperate  with  us  In  maintain- 
ing it. 

Testing  the  President's  proposals  by  these 
standards,  one  realizes  how  far  they  go  In 
meeting  them.  These  proposals  do  not  pre- 
clude a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agreement  and 
even  assume  the  existence  of  a  Titoist  gov- 
ernment in  North  VJetnam.  Nor  do  they 
preclude  the  establishment  of  a  Titoist  gov- 
ernment for  all  of  Vietnam,  provided  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  freely  agreed 
to  it.  They  also  envision  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  Soviet  Union  In  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  new  balance  of  power 
in  southeast  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President  has  flatly  rejected  a  withdrawal 
"under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment." The  controlling  word  is  obviously 
"meaningless,"  and  only  the  future  can  tell 
whether  we  shall  consider  any  face-saving 
agreement  as  "meaningless"  regardless  of  Its 
political  context. 

However,  we  are  under  a  psychological 
compulsion  to  continue  our  military  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  periph- 
eral military  containment  of  China.  We 
have  been  emboldened  in  this  course  of 
action  by  the  identification  of  the  enemy  as 
"Communist."  seeing  in  every  Communist 
Party  and  regime  an  extension  of  hostile 
Russian  or  Chinese  power.  This  identifica- 
tion was  justified  20  or  15  years  ago  when 
communism  still  had  a  monolithic  character. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  modes  of  thought  and 
action  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  new 
developments. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  simple  juxtaposition 
of  "communism"  and  "free  world"  was 
erected  by  John  Foster  Dulles'  crusading 
moralism  into  the  guiding  principle  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tional communism  of  Yugoslavia,  the  neu- 
tralism of  the  third  world  and  the  incipient 
split  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
were  rendering  that  juxtaposition  invalid. 

Today,  it  is  belaboring  the  obvious  to  say 
that  we  are  faced  not  with  one  monolithic 
communism  whose  uniform  hostility  must  be 
countered  with  equally  uniform  hostility,  but 
with  a  number  of  different  communisms 
whose  hostilities,  determined  by  different  na- 
tional interests,  vary.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  encounters  today  less  hostility  from 
Tito,  who  is  a  Communist,  than  from  De 
Gaulle,  who  is  not. 

We  can  today  distinguish  four  different 
types  of  commimism  in  view  of  the  kind  and 
degree  of  hostility  to  the  United  States  they 
represent:  a  communism  identified  with  the 
Soviet  Union — e.g..  Poland;  a  communism 
identified  with  China — e.s..  Albania:  a  com- 
munism that  straddles  the  fence  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China — e.g.,  Rumania, 
and  independent  communism — eg..  Yugo- 
slavia. Each  of  these  communisms  must  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  the  bearing  its  foreign 
policy  has  upon  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  a  concrete  instance. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  suggest 
that  the  officials  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  are  unaware  of 
these  distinctions  and  of  the  demands  they 
make  for  discriminating  subtlety.  Yet  it  is 
an  obvious  fact  of  experience  that  these  of- 
ficials are  incapable  of  living  up  to  these  de- 
mands when  they  deal  with  Vietnam. 

Thus  they  maneuver  themselves  into  a 
position  which  is  antirevolutionary  per  se 
and  which   requires  military  opposition   to 


revolution  wherever  It  is  found  in  Asia,  re- 
gardless of  how  it  affects  the  interests — and 
how  susceptible  it  is  to  the  power — of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  historic  precedent 
for  this  kind  of  policy:  Metternich's  military 
opposition  to  liberalism  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  which  collapsed  in  1848.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  we  live  again  in  an  age  of  revolu- 
tion. It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  not  to 
oppose  what  cannot  be  opposed  with  a 
chance  of  success,  but  to  bend  it  to  one's 
own  interests.  This  is  what  the  President  is 
trying  to  do  with  his  proposal  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  southeast  Asia. 

Why  do  we  support  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment in  the  civil  war  against  the  Vietcong? 
Because  the  Saigon  Government  is  free  and 
the  Vietcong  are  Communist.  By  containing 
Vietnamese  communism,  we  assume  that  we 
are  really  containing  the  communism  of 
China. 

Yet  this  assumption  is  at  odds  with  the 
historic  experience  of  a  millennium  and  is 
unsupported  by  contemporary  evidence. 
China  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Vietnam, 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  become  the  leader  of  a 
Chinese  satellite  only  if  the  United  States 
forces  him  to  become  one. 

Furthermore.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  like  Tito  and 
unlike  the  Communist  governments  of  the 
other  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  came  to 
power  not  by  courtesy  of  another  Communist 
nation's  victorious  army  but  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army  of  his  own.  He  is,  then,  a 
natural  candidate  to  become  an  Asian  Tito, 
and  the  question  we  must  answer  is:  How 
adversely  would  a  Titoist  Ho  Chi  Minh,  gov- 
erning all  of  Vietnam,  affect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States?  The  answer  can  only  be : 
Not  at  all.  One  can  even  maintain  the 
proposition  that,  far  from  affecting  adversely 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  It  would 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  if  the 
western  periphery  of  China  were  ringed  by  a 
chain  of  independent  states,  though  they 
would,  of  course,  in  their  policies  take  due 
account  of  the  predominance  of  their  power- 
ful neighbor. 

The  roots  of  the  Vietnamese  civil  war  go 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  South  Vietnam 
as  an  independent  state.  When  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  took  office  in  1954,  he  pre- 
sided not  over  a  state  but  over  one-half  of  a 
country  arbitrarily  and,  in  the  intentions  of 
all  concerned,  temporarily  severed  from  the 
other  half.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
caretaker  who  would  establish  the  rudiments 
of  an  administration  until  the  country  was 
united  by  nationwide  elections  to  be  held  in 
1956  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  accords. 
Diem  was  confronted  at  home  with  a  num- 
ber of  private  armies  which  were  politically, 
religiously  or  criminally  oriented.  To  the 
general  surprise,  he  subdued  one  after  an- 
other and  created  what  looked  like  a  viable 
government.  Yet  in  the  process  of  creating 
it,  he  also  laid  the  foundations  for  the  pres- 
ent civil  war.  He  ruthlessly  suppressed  all 
opposition,  established  concentration  camps, 
organized  a  brutal  secret  police,  closed  news- 
papers and  rigged  elections.  These  policies 
inevitably  led  to  a  polarization  of  the  politics 
of  South  Vietnam — on  one  side,  Diem's  fam- 
ily, surrounded  by  a  praetorian  guard;  on  the 
other,  the  Vietnamese  people,  backed  by  the 
Communists,  declaring  themselves  liberators 
from  foreign  domination  and  Internal  op- 
pression. 

Thus,  the  possibility  of  civil  war  was  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  the  Diem  regime. 
It  became  inevitable  after  Diem  refused  to 
agree  to  all-Vietnamese  elections  and,  in  the 
face  of  mounting  popular  alienation,  accen- 
tuated the  tyrannical  aspects  of  his  regime. 
The  South  Vietnamese  who  cherished  free- 
dom could  not  help  but  oppose  him.  Threat- 
ened by  the  secret  police,  they  went  either 
abroad  or  underground  where  the  Commu- 
nists were  waiting  for  them. 

Until  the  end  of  last  February,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  started  from 


the  assumption  that  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  a  civil  war,  aided  and  abetted— but 
not  created — from  abroad,  and  spokesmen 
for  the  Government  have  made  time  and 
again  the  point  that  the  key  to  winning  the 
war  was  political  and  not  military  and  was 
to  be  found  in  South  Vietnam  itself.  It  was 
supposed  to  lie  in  transforming  the  indiffer- 
ence or  hostility  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  into  positive 
loyalty  to  the  Government. 

To  that  end,  a  new  theory  of  warfare  called 
counterinsurgency  was  put  Into  practice. 
Strategic  hamlets  were  established,  massive 
propaganda  campaigns  were  embarked  upon, 
social  and  economic  measures  were  at  least 
sporadically  taken.  But  all  was  to  no  avail. 
The  mass  of  the  population  remained  in- 
different, if  not  hostile,  and  large  units  of 
the  army  ran  away  or  went  over  to  the 
enemy. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  of  general 
significance,  for  they  stem  from  a  deeply 
ingrained  habit  of  the  American  mind.  We 
like  to  think  of  social  problems  as  technically 
self-sufficient  and  susceptible  of  simple, 
clear-cut  solutions.  We  tend  to  think  of 
foreign  aid  as  a  kind  of  self-sufficient,  tecli- 
nical  economic  enterprise  subject  to  the  laws 
of  economics  and  divorced  from  p>olitlcs,  and 
of  war  as  a  similarly  self-sufficient,  technical 
enterprise,  to  be  won  as  quickly,  as  cheaply, 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  divorced  from 
the  foreign  policy  that  preceded  and  is  to 
follow  it.  Thus  our  military  theoreticians 
and  practitioners  conceive  of  counterin- 
surgency as  though  it  were  just  another 
branch  of  warfare  like  artillery  or  chemical 
warfare,  to  be  taught  in  special  schools  and 
applied  writh  technical  proficiency  wherever 
the  occasion  arises. 

This  view  derives  of  course  from  a  com- 
plete misconception  of  the  nature  of  civil 
war.  People  fight  and  die  in  civil  wars  be- 
cause they  have  a  faith  which  appears  to 
them  worth  fighting  and  dying  for,  and  they 
can  be  opposed  with  a  chance  of  success  only 
by  people  who  have  at  least  as  strong  a  faith. 

Magsaysay  could  subdue  the  Huk  rebellion 
In  the  Philippines  because  his  charisma, 
proven  in  action,  aroused  a  faith  superior  to 
that  of  his  opponents.  In  South  Vietnam 
there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the  faith  of  the 
Vietcong  and,  in  consequence,  the  Saigon 
government  and  we  are  losing  the  civil  war. 

A  guerrilla  war  cannot  be  won  without  the 
active  support  of  the  indigenous  population, 
short  of  the  pliysical  extermination  of  that 
population.  Germany  was  at  least  consistent 
when,  during  the  Second  World  War,  faced 
with  unmanageable  guerrilla  warfare 
throughout  occupied  Eiu-ope.  she  tried  to 
master  the  situation  through  a  deliberate 
policy  of  extermination.  The  French  tried 
counterinsurgency  in  Algeria  and  failed: 
400.000  French  troops  fought  the  guerrillas 
in  Indochina  for  9  years  and  failed. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  that  it 
is  failing  in  South  Vietnam.  But  it  has 
drawn  from  this  recognition  of  failure  a  most 
astounding  conclusion. 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  change 
the  character  of  the  war  by  unilateral  dec- 
laration from  a  South  Vietnamese  civil  war 
to  a  war  of  foreign  aggression.  "Aggression 
From  the  North :  The  Record  of  North  Viet- 
nam's Campaign  To  Conquer  South  Vietnam 
is  the  title  of  a  white  paper  published  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  last  day  of  Peo- 
ruary  1965.  While  normally  foreign  and 
military  policy  is  based  upon  intelligence— 
that  is,  the  objective  assessment  of  facts— 
the  process  is  here  reversed:  a  new  policy 
has  been  decided  upon,  and  intelligence  must 
provide  the  facts  to  justify  it. 

The  United  States,  stymied  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  decided  w 
carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  not  so  mucn 
in  order  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  war  as 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  "negotiation 
from  strength."    In  order  to  justify  that  new 
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policy,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  North 
Vietnam  is  the  real  enemy.  It  is  the  white 
paper's  purpose  to  present  that  proof. 

Let  it  be  said  right  away  that  the  white 
paper  is  a  dismal  failure.  The  discrepancy 
between  its  assertions  and  the  factual  evi- 
dence adduced  to  support  them  borders  on 
the  grotesque.  It  does  nothing  to  disprove, 
and  tends  even  to  confirm,  what  until  the 
end  of  February  had  been  official  American 
doctrine:  that  the  main  body  of  the  Vietcong 
Is  composed  of  South  Vietnamese  and  that 
80  percent  to  90  percent  of  their  weapons 
are  of  American  origin. 

This  document  is  most  disturbing  in  that 
it  provides  a  particularly  glaring  instance 
of  the  tendency  to  conduct  foreign  and 
military  policy  not  on  their  own  merits,  but 
as  exercises  in  public  relations.  The  Govern- 
ment fashions  an  imaginary  world  that 
pleases  it,  and  then  comes  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  that  world  and  acts  as  though 
it  were  real. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  public  officials 
are  so  resentful  of  the  reporters  assigned  to 
Vietnam  and  have  tried  to  shut  them  off 
from  the  sources  of  news  and  even  to  silence 
them.  They  resent  the  confrontation  of 
their  policies  with  the  facts.  Yet  the  facts 
are  what  they  are,  and  they  take  terrible 
vengeance  on  those  who  disregard  them. 

However,  the  white  paper  is  but  the  latest 
instance  of  a  delusionary  tendency  which 
has  led  American  policy  in  Vietnam  astray 
in  other  respects.  We  call  the  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  advisers  and  have  assigned 
them  by  and  large  to  advisory  functions, 
and  we  have  limited  the  activities  of  the 
marines  who  have  now  landed  in  Vietnam 
to  guarding  American  installations.  We  have 
done  this  for  reasons  of  public  relations, 
in  order  to  spare  ourselves  the  odium  of 
open  belligerency. 

There  is  an  ominous  similarity  between 
this  technique  and  that  applied  to  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  wanted  to 
overthrow  Castro,  but  for  reasons  of  public 
relations  we  did  not  want  to  do  It  ourselves. 
So  it  was  not  done  at  all,  and  our  prestige 
was  damaged  far  beyond  what  It  would  have 
suffered  had  we  worked  openly  and  single- 
mindedly  for  the  goal  we  had  set  ourselves. 

Our  very  presence  in  Vietnam  is  in  a  sense 
dictated  by  considerations  of  public  rela- 
tions; we  are  afraid  lest  our  prestige  would 
suffer  were  we  to  retreat  from  an  untenable 
position. 

One  may  ask  whether  we  have  gained 
prestige  by  being  involved  In  a  civil  war  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia  and  by  being  unable 
to  win  it.  Would  we  gain  more  by  being 
unable  to  extricate  ourselves  from  it,  and  by 
expanding  it  unilaterally  into  an  interna- 
tional war?  Is  French  prestige  lower  today 
than  it  was  11  years  ago  when  France  waa 
fighting  in  Indochina,  or  5  years  ago  when 
she  was  fighting  in  Algeria?  Does  not  a 
great  power  gain  prestige  by  mustering  the 
wisdom  and  courage  necessary  to  liquidate  a 
losing  enterprise?  In  other  words,  is  It  not 
the  mark  of  greatness,  in  circumstances  such 
as  these,  to  be  able  to  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  one's  prestige? 

The  peripheral  military  containment  of 
China,  the  indiscriminate  crusade  against 
communism,  counterinsurgency  as  a  techni- 
cally self-sufficient  new  branch  of  warfare, 
the  conception  of  foreign  and  military  policy 
as  a  branch  of  public  relations — they  are  all 
misconceptions  that  conjure  up  terrible  dan- 
gers for  those  who  base  their  policies  on 
them. 

One  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the 
vaunted  pragmatism  and  commonsense  of 
the  American  mind — of  which  the  Presi- 
dent's new  proposals  may  well  be  a  manifes- 
tation— will  act  as  a  corrective  upon  those 
misconceptions  before  they  lead  us  from  the 
blind  alley  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
to  the  rim  of  the  abyss.  Beyond  the  present 
crisis,  however,  one  must  hope  that  the  con- 


frontation between  these  misconceptions 
and  reality  will  teach  us  a  long-overdue  les- 
son— to  rid  ourselves  of  these  misconcep- 
tions altogether. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
these  articles  far  moi-e  persuasive  than 
those  by  certain  other  columnists  such 
as  Marguerite  Higgins  and  William  S. 
White,  who  take  what  is  to  my  point  of 
view  an  unduly  emotional  and  quite  un- 
sound position. 

I  hope  that  the  articles  introduced  to- 
day will  have  some  bearing  on  the  final 
judgments  made  in  the  White  House. 


SAVE  AND  STRENGTHEN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
adopted  by  the  National  Executive  Coim- 
cil  of  the  United  World  Federalists,  on 
March  7,  1965,  at  New  York  City,  en- 
titled "Save  and  Strengthen  the  United 
Nations"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  bro- 
chure was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Save  and  Strengthen  the  United  Nations: 
A  Declaration 

In  1961  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  1965  as  International  Co- 
operation Year,  to  celebrate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  was  a  good  purpose  but  International 
Cooperation  Year  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
grim,  cynical  joke  unless  certain  present 
trends  are  soon  reversed.  The  year  1965  may 
mark  not  only  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  U.N.  but  also  the  beginning 
of  Its  destruction.  Either  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world  will  revive  the  United 
Nations  in  1965 — or  they  will  bury  it,  and 
with  it  the  best  hopes  of  humanity  for  sur- 
vival In  the  nuclear  age.  And  if  the  U.N. 
is  allowed  to  die,  mankind  will  have  to  create 
another  world  organization  to  take  Its  place. 

The  U.N.  Is  in  peril  for  one  single,  tragic 
reason:  it  was  not  made  strong  enough  at 
San  Francisco  in  1945,  nor  has  this  been  done 
in  the  intervening  years. 

The  United  Nations  can  live  only  if  it  Is 
granted  Independent  life — only  if  it  Is  en- 
dowed in  Its  own  right  with  the  necessary 
capacity  to  establish  and  preserve  the  peace. 
The  U.N.  does  not  now  have  that  strength. 
It  Is  allowed  to  act  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  nations  affected  by  its  actions. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  deserve  some- 
thing better  than  to  live  in  constant  dread 
of  world  war  III.  With  the  development  of 
mainland  China's  nuclear  device,  the  people 
of  the  world  can  only  hope  that  the  neces- 
sity for  universal,  enforceable  world  law  will 
become  too  plain  to  be  disregarded.  They 
can  only  hope  that  the  recent  spectacle  of 
the  United  Nations,  unable  to  collect  Its 
dues,  to  decide  its  Issues,  Indeed  to  vote  at 
all  on  any  question,  will  so  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  member  nations  that  they  will 
at  last  act  to  strengthen  the  U.N.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  world  can  only  hope  that  this  Is 
the  darkest  hour  just  before  the  dawn. 

Yet  hope  Is  not  enough. 

Twenty  years  ago  mankind  wrote  its  hope 
for  peace  into  the  United  Nations.  That  was 
before  the  first  atomic  bomb  exploded  on 
Hiroshima.  After  that  event,  mankind's 
hope  for  peace — and  for  survival  Itself — has 
rested  primarily  In  the  United  Nations  de- 
spite its  weaknesses. 

Today — 20  years  later  and  In  the  midst  of 
International  Cooperation  Year — those 
weaknesses  have  been  revealed  by  the  Gen- 


eral Assembly's  recent  display  of  Impotence. 
Either  the  United  Nations  will  be  strength- 
ened or  It  will  wither  away. 

The  hour  Is  at  hand  for  a  true  world  states- 
man to  arise  and  speak  for  man,  to  say  that 
his  nation  Is  ready  to  vest  In  the  United  Na- 
tions sufficient  peacekeeping  power  to  pre- 
vent the  existing  world  situation  from  plung- 
ing mankind  Into  the  disaster  of  world  war 
in.  It  Is  time  for  a  world  statesman  to 
challenge  all  nations  to  propose  the  kind  of 
United  Nations  that  could  effectively  police 
peace  and  render  justice. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  some  nation  to  define 
the  terms  under  which  the  United  Nations 
could  survive  and  develop. 

As  Americans,  we  cherish  such  a  role  of 
world  statesmanship  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Presented  with  what  may 
well  be  the  ultimate  challenge  of  the  ages 
of  man,  he  would  speak  not  only  for  his  na- 
tion but  would  voice  the  hope  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Adopted  by  National  Executive  Council, 
United  World  Federalists,  March  7,  1965, 
New  York  City. 


REMARKS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  BEFORE  THE  PACEM 
IN  TERRIS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  comments 
made  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey before  the  Pacem  in  Terris  Con- 
ference in  New  York  City  on  February 
17,  1965,  entitled  "Peace  on  Earth,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Peace  on  Earth 

(Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hitbert  H.  Hum- 
phrey before  the  Pacem  in  Terris  Confer- 
ence, New  York  City,  February  17,  1965) 

The  Scripture  tells  us  to  "pursue  peace" — 
and  mankind  has  since  the  beginning  of  time 
condemned  the  horrors  of  war.  If  discord 
and  strife,  wars  and  the  threat  of  wars  have 
persisted  throughout  history,  it  Is  perhaps 
as  St.  Augustine  says:  "that  men  make  war 
not  because  they  love  peace  the  less,  but 
rather  because  their  love  their  own  kind  of 
peace  the  more."  Yet  men  of  peace  of  every 
kind  and  every  land  remember  well  the  year 
1963.  For  in  that  fateful  year  a  venerable 
apostle  of  peace  left  our  world,  leaving  be- 
hind a  legacy  which  will  endure  for  years  to 
come.  Generations  of  men — young  and  old 
alike — will  remember  the  final  testament  of 
that  gentle  peasant  Pope,  Pope  John  XXni, 
the  encyclical  "Pacem  In  Terris,"  In  which  he 
left  to  men  of  all  faiths,  to  men  holding 
many  concepts  of  peace,  an  outline  for  peace 
in  our  world  which  can  be  accepted  by  all 
men  of  good  will. 

And  if  our  generation  can  heed  the  part- 
ing plea  of  the  man  whose  work  we  honor 
at  this  Conference,  generations  yet  to  come 
may  hope  to  live  In  a  world  where  In  the 
words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  "the 
strong  are  just,  the  weak  secure,  and  the 
peace  preserved." 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Conference  dedicated  to  explor- 
ing the  meaning  and  the  messages  of  "Pacem 
In  Terris."  It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
convocation  meet  at  the  beginning  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year.  I  am  confident 
that  yotir  deliberations  here  will  advance  our 
world  along  the  road  to  "peace  on  earth"  as 
described  by  Pope  John. 

The  encyclical  John  XXm  presented  to 
the  world  was  a  public  philosophy  for  a  nu- 
clear era.  Comprehensive  In  scope,  his  mes- 
sage expounded  a  political  philosophy  gov- 
erning relations  between  the  Individual  and 
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the  state,  relations  between  states,  and  rela- 
tions between  an  individual  state  and  the 
world  organiJ-ations. 

'•Pacem  in  Terr.i."  continues  and  completes 
the  social  philosophy  which  the  Pope  had  be- 
gun a  ye..r  earlier  in  his  encyclical  "Mater  et 
iM.gistra,"  in  which  he  elaborated  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  Justice  which  should  guide 
the  social  order.  In  "Pacem  in  Terris"  he  ex- 
tended this  philosophy  to  the  world,  concen- 
trating now  on  relations  between  states  and 
the  role  of  the  world  community. 

This  encyclical  represents  not  a  Utopian 
blueprint  for  world  peace,  presupposing  a 
sudden  change  in  the  nature  of  men.  Rather, 
it  represents  a  call  to  action  to  leaders  of 
nations,  presupposing  only  a  gradual  change 
in  human  institutions.  It  is  not  confined  to 
elaborating  the  abstract  virtues  of  peace  but 
looks  to  the  building  of  a  world  community 
governed  by  institutions  capable  of  preserv- 
ing peace. 

The  Poue  outlined  principles  which  can 
guide  the*  actions  of  men— all  men  regard- 
less of  color,  creed  or  political  affiliation— 
but  it  is  up  to  statesmen  to  decide  how  these 
princioles  are  to  be  applied.  The  challenge 
to  this  conference  is  to  provide  statesmen 
with  further  guidelines  for  applying  the  phi- 
losophy of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  to  the  problems 
confronting  our  world  in  1965. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  princi- 
pallv  to  the  questions  of  relations  between 
states  and  to  that  of  a  world  community. 
Pope  Johns  preoccupation— and  our  preoc- 
cupation today— is  with  an  amelioration  of 
international  relations  in  the  light  of  the 
dancers  to  mankind  posed  by  the  existence 
of  modern  nuclear  weapons.  The  leaders  of 
the  world  must  understand— as  he  under- 
stood—that since  that  day  at  Ai..mogordo 
when  man  acquired  the  power  to  obliterate 
himself  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  war  has 
worn  a  nev/  face.  And  the  vision  of  it  has 
sobered  all  men  and  demanded  of  them  a 
keener  perception  of  mutual  Interests  and  a 
higher  order  of  responsibility.  Under  these 
conditions  mankind  must  concentrate  on  the 
problems  that  unite  us  rather  than  on  those 
which  divide  us. 

Pope  John  proclaimed  that  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace  are  the  concern  of  all.  States- 
men—who bear  a  heavier  responsibility  than 
others— cannot  Ignore  the  Implications  for 
the  survival  of  mankind  of  new  discoveries 
In  technology,  biology,  nuclear  physics,  and 
space.  In  this  nuclear  age  the  deliberate  ini- 
tiation of  full-scale  war  as  an  Instnmient 
of  national  policy  has  become  folly. 

Originally  a  means  to  protect  national  In- 
terests, war  today  can  assure  the  death  of  a 
nation,  the  decimation  of  a  continent. 

Nuclear  power  has  placed  Into  the  hands 
of  men  the  power  to  destroy  all  that  man  has 
created.  Only  responsible  statesmen — who 
perceive  that  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace  is  not  cowardice,  but  courage,  that  re- 
straint in  the  use  of  forces  is  not  weakness, 
but  wisdom— can  prevent  present  Interna- 
tional rivalries  from  leading  to  an  Inciner- 
ated world. 

The  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  Cuba  in  the 
autumn  of  1962  undoubtedly  weighed 
heavily  In  the  Pope's  thinking  and  lent  ur- 
gency to  his  concern  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Addressing  the  leaders  of  the  world, 
he  stated:  "Justice,  right,  reason,  and  hu- 
manity urgently  demand  that  the  arms  race 
should  cease;  that  the  stockpiles  which  exist 
In  various  countries  should  be  reduced 
equally  and  simultaneously  by  the  parties 
concerned;  that  nuclear  weapons  should  be 
banned;  and  that  a  general  agreement  should 
eventually  be  reached  about  progressive  dis- 
armament and  an  effective  method  of  con- 
trol." 

This  plea  had  special  pertinence  for  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  principal  nuclear  powers. 


A  few  months  later.  President  Kennedy 
demonstrated  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  peace.  In  a  speech  at  American  Uni- 
versity in  June  of  1963,  he  called  for  renewed 
efforts  toward  a  "more  practical,  more  at- 
tainable peace — based  not  on  a  sudden  revo- 
lution In  human  nature  but  on  a  gradual 
evolution  in  human  institutions — on  a  series 
of  concrete  actions  and  effective  agreements 
which  are  in  the  Interest  of  all  concerned." 
The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  responded 
fft\-orably.  In  October  1963,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Governments  signed  a 
treatv  banning  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere. In  outer  space  and  under  water.  This 
treaty  won  respect  throughout  the  world  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — in- 
deed for  all  nations  who  signed  It.  It  has 
Inspired  hope  for  the  future  of  mankind  on 
this  planet.  And  members  of  this  audience 
will  recall  that  the  man  who  first  proposed 
a  test  ban  treaty  way  back  in  1956 — and  who 
shares  In  the  credit  for  Its  accomplishment — 
Is  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  was  the  first  step  In 
the  path  toward  a  more  enduring  peace. 
"The  longest  journey  begins  with  a  single 
step,"  President  Johnson  has  said — and  that 
single  step  has  been  taken. 
Other  steps  have  followed. 
We  have  resolved  not  to  station  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  space.  A  United  Na- 
tions resolution,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  called 
on  all  countries  to  refrain  from  such  action. 
It  was  adopted  by  acclamation — without  a 
single  dissenting  vote. 

This  was  a  vital  step  toward  preventing  the 
extension  of  the  arms  race  Into  outer  space. 
This  year  the  United  States  is  cutting  back 
on  the  production  of  fissionable  materials. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  an- 
nounced cutbacks  In  their  planned  prodxic- 
tion  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weap- 
ons. As  President  Johnson  has  stated,  the 
race  for  large  nxiclear  stockpiles  can  be 
provocative  as  well  as  wasteful. 

The  need  for  instant  communication  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — to  avoid  the  miscalculation  which 
might  lead  to  nuclear  war — was  proven  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  established  a  hot  line  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  to  avoid  such  mis- 
calculation. 

The  agenda  for  the  future  remains  long. 
Among  the  measures  needed  to  limit  the 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  age  are  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  war  by  miscalculation  or 
accident. 

We  must  seek  agreements  to  obtain  safe- 
guards against  surprise  attacks,  Including  a 
network  of  selected  observation  points.  We 
must  seek  to  restrict  the  nuclear  arms  race 
by  preventing  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  the  control  of  nonnuclear  nations; 
transferring  fissionable  materials  from  mili- 
tary to  peaceful  purposes,  and  by  outlawing 
undergrotind  tests,  with  adequate  inspection 
and  enforcement.  The  United  States  has 
offered  a  freeze  on  the  production  of  air- 
craft and  missiles  used  for  delivering  nuclear 
weapons.  Such  a  freeze  might  open  the  door 
to  reductions  In  nuclear  strategic  delivery 
vehicles. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  pursue  every  reasonable  avenue  toward 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  limiting 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  And  the  President 
has  made  It  clear  that  he  will  leave  no  thing 
undone,  no  mile  untraveled  to  further  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Today  In  the  year  1965  we  must  recognize 
that  the  next  major  step  In  controlling  the 
nuclear  arms  race  may  require  us  to  look 
beyond  the  narrow  United  States-Soviet 
competition  to  the  past.  For  the  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  device  by  Communist  China  in 
1964  has  Impressed  upon  us  once  again  that 
the  world  of  today  is  no  longer  the  bipolar 


world  of  an  earlier  decade.  Nuclear  com- 
petition is  no  longer  limited  to  two  super- 
powers. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope to  enable  the  nations  of  Europe  to  have 
a  greater  share  In  nuclear  defense  policy— 
without  encouraging  the  development  of  In- 
dependent national  nuclear  deterrents — con- 
stitute a  recognition  of  this. 

In  addition  to  Europe,  we  now  have  the 
problem  of  finding  ways  of  preventing  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

With  the  explosion  of  the  Chinese  nuclear 
device  several  months  ago — and  the  prospect 
of  others  to  follow — it  may  be  that  the  most 
Immediate  next  step  In  controlling  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  Is  the  prevention  of  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  evident  determination  of 
the  present  Communist  government  of  main- 
land China  to  use  its  limited  nuclear  capa- 
bility It  hopes  to  develop  for  maximum  po- 
litical and  propaganda  benefit,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  other  modern  Asian  nations  are 
tempted  to  build  their  own  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

But  the  nations  on  the  perimeter  of  Com- 
munist China  are  not  alone.  As  President 
Johnson  has  stated.  "The  nations  that  do 
not  seek  national  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
sure  that  if  they  need  our  strong  support 
against  some  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail, 
then  they  will  have  It." 

If  the  need  for  preventing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  is  more  immediate 
In  Asia  today.  It  Is  no  less  important  in 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 
All  of  these  areas  are  ripe  for  regional  arms 
pacts  which  would  prevent  these  countries 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear 
weapons  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  In 
preserving  their  security.  The  Introduction 
of  these  weapons  would  provoke  a  rivalry 
that  would  Imperil  the  peace  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  and  Intensify  the  present 
rivalries  In  the  Near  East.  It  would  endanger 
the  precarious  economies  of  countries  which 
already  possess  military  forces  too  large  for 
their  security  needs  and  too  expensive  to  be 
maintained  without  outside  assistance. 

Such  nuclear  arms  control  agreements 
should  naturally  be  initiated  by  the  nations 
of  the  area.  In  Latin  America,  such  an 
agreement  has  already  been  proposed. 
Should  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  of  Afri- 
ca and  the  Near  East  through  their  own  in- 
stitutions or  through  the  United  Nations, 
take  the  initiative  in  establishing  nuclear 
free  zones,  they  will  earn  the  appreciation 
of  all  nations  of  the  world.  Containment  in 
these  areas  would  represent  a  major  step  to- 
ward world  peace. 

If  nuclear  rivalry  Is  an  obstacle  to  peace 
today.  It  Is  not  the  only  one. 

In  "Pacem  in  Terris,"  John  XXIII  returned 
to  a  theme  he  had  discussed  in  "Mater  et 
Magistra"  when  he  stated:  "Given  the  grow- 
ing Interdependence  among  peoples  of  the 
earth,  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  lasting 
peace  if  glaring  economic  Inequality  among 
them  persists."  If  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  a  central  issue  In  improving  relations 
between  East  and  West,  accelerating  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  new  nations  Is  essen- 
tial to  harmony  between  North  and  Soutn 
In  Latin  America,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  an- 
other threat  to  peace  lies  in  the  shocking 
Inequality  between  privileged  and  Impover- 
ished, between  glittering  capitals  and  fester- 
ing slums,  between  booming  Industrial  re- 
gions and  primitive  rural  areas.  A  real  threai 
to  peace  In  these  areas  Is  the  revolution- 
ary challenge  of  an  unjust  social  order  m 
which  true  peace — peace  based  on  Justice- 
Is  Impossible.  . 
Those  who  have  been  "more  blessed  witn 
this  world's  goods"  must  heed  the  Popes 
plea  to  assist  "those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  mlserj 
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and   hunger   and   who   lack   even   the   ele- 
mentary  rights  of  the  human   person." 

We  must  do  this  out  of  compassion — for 
we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  And  we  also 
do  it  out  of  self-interest  as  well — for  our 
lot  is  their  lot,  our  future  their  future,  our 
peace  their  peace.  This  planet  is  simply  too 
small  for  the  Insulation  of  the  rich  against 
turbulence  bred  of  injustice  In  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  flow  of  foreign  aid — both  capital  and 
technical  assistance — is  Indispensable  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  ricli  nations 
and  poor.  Much  has  been  done  by  indi- 
vidual nations  and  by  international  organi- 
zation. But  more  must  be  done — botli 
through  foreign  aid  and  by  enlarging  their 
opportunities  for  trade — to  assist  those  de- 
veloping nations  which  are  striving  to  bring 
to  their  people  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  of  modern  civilization.  The  exact 
dimensions  of  the  task  and  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  fulfilling  It  are  questions  which 
deserve  further  attention  by  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  arms  race  is  a  strain  on  the  economy 
of  rich  nations.  It  is  an  Intolerable  burden 
on  that  of  poor  nations.  For  developing  na- 
tions with  a  rapidly  expanding  population, 
primitive  econorjilc  Institutions,  and  little 
capital  development,  participation  in  a  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  indefensible. 

A  pioneer  statesman  of  the  nuclear  era, 
the  late  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  proposed 
almost  two  decades  ago  that  resources  di- 
verted from  the  arms  race  could  be  set  aside 
to  meet  the  unmet  social  and  economic 
needs  of  mankind.  His  counsel  remains 
valid  today. 

The  man  whom  we  honor  today — like  his 
predecessors — recognized  that  a  secure  peace 
depends  on  a  stable  world  community.  And 
a  stable  world  community  requires  a  viable 
International  organization. 

The  strengthening  of  tlie  existing  world 
organization — the  United  Nations — is  one  of 
our  most  urgent  tasks. 

Today  we  hear  voices  advocating  abandon- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  withdrawal 
from  the  United  Nations.  They  are  mis- 
guided. They  would  abandon  an  imperfect 
Instrument  for  preserving  world  peace  be- 
cause they  dislike  our  imperfect  world.  To 
abandon  "  the  U.N. — or  to  immobilize  it 
through  crippling  restrictions  or  failure  to 
support  it — would  only  prove  that  our  gen- 
eration had  forgotten  the  lessons  of  half  a 
century  of  nationalism  and  Isolationism. 
Let  those  who  would  destroy  the  United 
Nations  recall  the  international  anarchy  that 
followed  the  demise  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. In  a  nuclear  era  when  anarchy  can 
lead  to  annihilation,  the  United  Nations  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  nations — large  and 
small,  rich  and  poor.  The  heroes  of  the 
world  community  are  not  those  who  with- 
draw when  difficulties  ensue — not  those  who 
can  envision  neither  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess nor  the  consequence  of  failure — but 
those  who  stand  the  heat  of  the  battle — the 
fight  for  world  peace  through  the  United 
Nations. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  General  Assembly 
has  felt  obliged  to  go  into  recess  while  ne- 
gotiations proceed  In  search  of  a  solution  to 
the  present  constitutional  impasse. 

This  Is  not  a  happy  situation  and  It  raises 
some  political  and  legal  problems  for  the 
U.N.'s  largest  contributor  as  I  am  sure  It 
does  for  other  members.  There  are  several 
things  to  be  noted  about  this  crisis. 

First,  the  United  Nations  will  continue 
even  though  the  General  Assembly  has  been 
deadlocked  by  a  refusal  of  certain  members 
to  meet  their  obligations.  The  Security 
Council  Is  not  affected — nor  are  the  opera- 
tions of  that  diversified  family  of  affiliated 
agencies  In  the  U.N.  system. 

Second,  the  membership  Includes  nations 
with  radically  different  Ideas  about  the 
proper  role  of  international  organizations  In 


world  affairs;  yet  none  denies  they  have  a 
role.  The  argument  Is  not  whether  the 
General  Assembly  should  continue  to  func- 
tion but  under  what  ground  rules  it  should 
carry  on. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  has  expanded 
rapidly  and  almost  continuously  for  two 
decades  now — and  In  the  course  of  It  the 
membership  has  more  than  doubled.  In 
the  meantime,  the  world  environment  In 
which  it  operates  has  undergone  pervasive 
change.  Under  the  circumstances,  It  would 
be  surprising  if  the  Organization  did  not 
face  some  awkward  adjustments  to  new  real- 
ities. 

It  may  take  time  and  patience  and  a  high 
capacity  to  absorb  frustration  before  the 
General  Assembly  gets  back  on  the  track  or 
selects  a  somewhat  different  road  ahead. 
But  I  am  confident  we  meet  in  the  hall  of 
an  institution  which  is  In  the  throes  of 
growing  pains — not  in  the  grip  of  a  fatal 
disease. 

Another  aspect  of  the  world  organization 
that  requires  immediate  strengthening  is 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations.  Given  the  scope  and  the  scale  of 
major  power  interests  and  commitments 
around  the  world — we  are  required  to  as- 
sume that  any  armed  confiict  may  bear 
within  it  the  seeds  of  a  nuclear  disaster. 

So  a  workable  peace  system  must  be  able 
to  resolve  by  nonviolent  means  the  kinds 
of  disputes  which  in  the  past  have  led  to 
wars — and  to  keep  disruptive  change  in  non- 
violent channels. 

Here  we  can  begin  to  see  Just  how  opera- 
tional a  peace  system  must  be — to  visualize 
peacekeeping  machinery  in  being  and  in 
action. 

In  its  most  operational  and  visible  form, 
peacekeeping  In  action  Is  an  armed  patrol 
of  soldiers  of  peace  In  blue  berets — standing 
between  warring  ethnic  groups  in  Cyprus — 
men  who  patrol  the  Gaza  strip  24  hours  a 
day  for  the  eighth  year  running,  those  who 
jump  in  to  repair  breaches  of  the  peace  along 
the  other  frontiers  of  Israel,  others  who  still 
stand  watch  along  the  15-year-old  truce 
line  in  Kashmir,  and  still  others  who  keep 
tabs  on  the  armistice  line  along  the  38th 
parallel  in  Korea. 

These  units,  of  operational  peacekeeping 
machinery  were  in  place  and  in  action  when 
we  arose  this  morning  and  they  will  be  there 
when  we  go  to  bed  tonight  because  there  was 
an  international  organization  to  deal  with 
threats  to  the  peace;  because  there  were  es- 
tablished rules  and  procedures  for  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  peacekeeping;  because 
there  was  a  way  to  finance  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions; and  because  members  made  available 
personnel  and  equipment  and  transport  and 
other  goods  and  services. 

But  the  machinery  of  peace  Is  much  more 
than  keeping  an  uneasy  truce :  It  is  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Secretariat;  it  Is  conference  machinery 
and  voting  procedures  and  resolutions  and 
assessments;  it  is  a  mission  of  inquiry  or 
observation— and  a  single  civilian  moving 
anonymously  from  private  meeting  to  private 
meeting  on  a  conciliation  assignment. 

Peacekeeping  machinery  Is  organization — 
plvis  people  and  resources — designed  and  op- 
erated to  sustain  a  secure  world  order. 

What  we  have  so  far  Is  rudimentary — even 
primitive — machinery.  It  is  not  as  exten- 
sive as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  as  versatile  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  not  as  reliable  as  it 
should  be. 

But  It  Is  machinery.  It  has  proved  to 
be  workable  In  practice  when  enough  mem- 
bers In  practice  wanted  It  to  work. 

Clearly  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  work- 
able peace  system  Is  to  supplement  and  com- 
plement and  Improve  the  operational  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

Eventually  we  would  hope  that  this  ma- 
chinery would  be  in  a  position  to  seek  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and  Incipient 


conflicts — ideally  by  quiet  conciliation — If 
need  be  by  verbal  confrontation  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion — and  In  extremes  by 
placing  whatever  kind  of  peacekeeping  force 
is  needed  in  a  position  between  antago- 
nists— so  that  no  sovereignty  is  without  po- 
tential international  protection  and  no  na- 
tion need  call  upon  other  nations  to  help  PW- 
tect  them  from  predatory  neighbors.  Tooa^"*-*.^ 
we  recognize  that  this  is  not  possible. 

In  1954  the  Geneva  accords  were  ratified 
guaranteeing  the  Independent  status  of 
South  Vietnam.  Today  in  Vietnam  that 
freedom  is  endangered  by  the  systematic  at- 
tempt of  foreign  backed  subversives  to  win 
control  of  the  country.  Today  peace  In 
southeast  Asia  can  be  obtained  if  the  vio- 
lators will  cease  their  aggression. 

Our  policy  Is  clear.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954.  We  will  resist  aggression. 
We  will  be  faithful-  to  a  friend.  We  seek  no 
wider  war.  We  seek  no  dominion.  Our  goal 
In  southeast  Asia  is  today  what  it  was  In 
1954 — what  it  was  in  1962.  Our  goal  Is  peace 
and  freedom  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

An  essential  step  for  the  strengthening  of 
peacekeeping  is  the  establishment  of  a  flexi- 
ble troop  call-up  system  for  future  emergen- 
cies. The  U.N.  cannot  do  Its  peacekeeping 
job  If  there  are  long  delays  in  getting  Its 
forces  to  world  trouble  spots. 

The  Secretary  General's  request  that  mem- 
bers maintain  special  U.N.  peacekeeping  con- 
tingents deserves  the  support  of  all.  and  I 
rejoice  that  some  members  have  already  re- 
sponded— Canada,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, the  Netherlands,  and  Iran. 

The  United  States  will  assist  In  this 
strengthening  of  the  peacekeeping  capacity 
by  helping  to  train  and  equip  contingents 
of  other  nations  earmarked  for  U.N.  use — by 
transporting  these  units  when  necessary — 
and  by  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
peacekeeping  operations.  We  hope  others  will 
do  the  same. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  smaller  countries  which 
stand  In  the  greatest  need  of  international 
protection.  But  the  great  powers  have  an 
equal  Interest  In  effective  peacekeeping 
machinery. 

For  a  nation  like  the  United  States,  the 
Investment  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  Is  one  of  the 
best  we  can  make.  We  do  not  aspire  to  any 
Pax  Americana.  We  have  no  desire  to  play 
the  role  of  global  gendarme.  Although  we 
shall  honor  our  commitments  to  assist 
friendly  nations  In  preserving  their  freedom, 
we  have  no  desire  to  interject  American 
troops  Into  explosive  local  disputes. 

But  disputes  do  occur;  and  if  hostilities 
are  to  be  ended  and  the  peace  preserved,  there 
must  be  some  outside  force  available  to  in- 
tervene. In  many  cases — though  net  In  all — 
a  stable  professional  U.N.  force  can  play  that 
role. 

Therefore  both  the  large  powers  and  the 
small  powers  have  a  common  Interest — if 
for  different  reasons — In  effective  Interna- 
tional peacekeeping  machinery. 

This  is  why  the  current  Impasse  In  the 
General  Assembly — and  the  consequent  paral- 
ysis In  its  ability  to  rise  to  an  emergency 
If  need  be — is  to  be  so  deeply  regretted. 

I  have  dwelt  briefly  this  evening  on  but 
three  of  the  foremost  problems  of  peace — 
nuclear  competition,  the  gap  between  rich 
nations  and  poor,  and  the  need  for  building 
a  world  community  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  this  Conference  you  will  explore 
others. 

A  year  ago  in  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions, President  Johnson  stated:  "All  that 
we  have  built  in  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
all  that  we  plan  to  do  toward  a  better  life 
for  all,  will  be  In  vain  if  our  feet  should 
slip,  or  our  vision  falter,  and  cur  hopes 
ended  in  another  worldwide  war.  If  there  Is 
one  commitment  more  than  any  other  that 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  today.  It  is 
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my  unswerving  commitment  to  the  keeping 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  peace." 

Our  commitment  to  strengthening  the 
peace  has  not  weakened.  We  seek  a  peace 
that  Is  more  than  a  pause  between  wars. 
But  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  tells  us  that 
we  can  expect  no  sudden  epidemic  of  peace; 
that  we  have  far  to  go  before  as  President 
Johnson  says  the  "greatness  of  our  Institu- 
tions" matches  the  "grandeur  of  our  Inten- 
tions." The  pursuit  of  peace  is  a  gradual 
process. 

Peace  is  too  important  to  be  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  great  powers.  It  requires 
the  attention  of  all — small  nations  and  large, 
old  nations  and  new. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  cathedral.  It  is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  it  requires  a  master 
architect;  in  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

The  ptu^uit  of  F>eace  requires  time — but  we 
must  use  time  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a  couch. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  profit  from  the 
vision  of  peace  left  by  great  men  who  came 
otir  way. 

We  honor  Pope  John  XXIII  on  this  occa- 
sion not  because  he  demonstrated  that  per- 
fect peace  can  be  achieved  in  a  short  time. 
We  honor  him  because  he  raised  our  hopes 
and  exalted  our  vision. 

He  realized  that  the  hopes  and  expectations 
aroused  could  not  all  be  satisfied  in  the  im- 
mediata  future.  What  can  be  accomplished 
In  a  limited  time  will  always  fall  short  of 
expyectations. 

This  should  not  discourage  us.  What  is 
important  is  that  we  be  prepared  to  give  some 
evidence  that  progress  toward  peace  Is  being 
made,  that  some  of  the  unsolved  problems 
of  peace  can  be  met  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  vision  which  Pope  John  left  us 
in  his  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris." 

"Without  vision  the  people  perish,"  says 
the  Scriptures. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  generation  to  convert 
this  vision  of  peace  into  reality. 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  planning  for  peace  reso- 
lution introduced  by  me  on  April  8 — 
which,  I  am  glad  to  say.  has  been  cospon- 
sored  now  by  25  Senators — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  extremely  able 
speech  entitled  "Planning  for  Peace," 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  before  the  Bishops'  Assembly 
on  Peace  and  World  Order  on  April  10. 
1965,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Planning  for  Peace 
(Address  by  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  before  the  Bishops'  As- 
sembly on  Peace  and  World  Order,  Colum- 
bia,  Mo.,  Apr.   10,   1965.) 
This  is  a  particularly  warm  occasion  for 
me  because  together  we  are  allies  in  a  great 
cause.     I  say  this   because  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  Missouri  Method- 
ists who  are  actively  supporting  the  plan- 
ning for  peace  resolution.    I  have  saved  these 
letters  for  they  are  a  great  testament  to  the 
deep  concern  which  all  of  you — and  many 
other  Americans — have  for  world  peace. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  received  letters  from 
many  of  you  attending  this  luncheon,  and  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  in 
person. 

Usually,  most  of  the  mall  I  receive  is 
against  something.  But  you  have  written 
for  something — for  progressive,  forward- 
looking  legislation.  Your  active  support  for 
this  type  of  legislation  has  been  moet  In- 
spiring and  helpful. 


I  certainly  wish  more  of  my  friends  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  knew  about  this  pilot  study 
project  which  you  have  undertaken. 

If  similar  projects  spring  up  in  other 
States,  they  will  know,  for  the  impact  on 
Congress  will  be  tremendous. 

To  those  of  us  already  committed  to  plan- 
ning world  peace,  your  project  is  extremely 
encouraging.  And  "to  the  skeptics  and  critics 
of  disarmament  and  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  time  they  found  out  about  the  urgent  and 
serious  work  you  are  doing. 

In  January  1963  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
2  out  of  3  Americans  supported  the  United 
Nations.  Yet  we  went  through  a  campaign 
last  fall  in  which  some  candidates  disparaged 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  peace,  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  disarmament. 

As  you  well  know,  it  will  take  more  than 
a  Gallup  poll  to  show  where  we  stand.  It 
will  take  study  projects  like  yoxu-s  in  every 
State,  in  every  community.  It  will  take 
more  men  like  Jim  Speer.  It  will  take  se- 
rious determination  to  apply  our  Christian 
principles  to  the  cause  of  mankind.  It  will 
take  the  reasoned  voice  of  the  Christian 
church,  united  with  conscience  and  wisdom, 
to  reach  into  this  armed  and  anxious  world. 
It  will  take  an  army  of  dedicated  American 
parents  working,  as  you  are  working,  for  the 
future — for  our  children's  future — toward 
a  world  without  war,  a  world  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

Already  the  Methodist  Church  has  taken 
extensive  and  practical  steps  for  peace  edu- 
cation. I  can  tell  you  that  yoiu"  offices  In 
Washington  and  at  the  United  Nations  are 
known  and  respected  for  their  Intelligent  and 
progressive  programs. 

Your  offices  are  Influential  supporters  of 
the  planning  for  peace  resolution,  and  it  is 
this  resolution  about  which  I  am  going  to 
speak. 

First,  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  planning  for  peace  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  just  this  week. 
With  a  few  improvements,  it  Is  still  the  same 
vital  bin  we  worked  for  last  year.  As  many 
of  you  know,  last  year  we  came  close  to  hav- 
ing hearings  on  this  resolution.  This  time, 
with  a  new  Congress  and  with  your  help  and 
support,  I  think  our  chances  for  hearings  and 
a  Senate  vote  are  better  than  ever. 

Now,  there  are  some  people  who  think  It 
was  bad  strategy  to  Introduce  this  resolution 
while  there  is  a  crisis  in  southeast  Asia. 
They  think  that  the  resolution  might  be  con- 
strued as  critical  of  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Of  course,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  this  resolution  which 
criticizes,  or  opposes  in  any  way,  our  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

The  crisis  in  southeast  Asia  today  means 
we  must  Intensify  our  efforts  to  build  a  world 
where  aggression  and  war  are  eliminated. 
The  danger  of  full-scale  war,  the  task  of 
stopping  Communist  aggression,  the  threat  to 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia — all  testify  to 
the  danger  of  our  times.  Of  course,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  help  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  regain  peace.  We  cannot  stand 
idly  by  while  Communist  guerrillas  take  over 
peaceful  South  Vietnamese  villages. 

But,  in  the  long  run,  the  great  question  Is: 
Can  we  mobilize  the  world  behind  a  plan  that 
will  eliminate  the  threat  of  war  and  aggres- 
sion? 

The  resolution  was  first  introduced  in 
October  1963,  shortly  after  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  signed.  If  it  is  passed  it  will  de- 
clare our  support  for  the  President's  efforts 
to  achieve  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. It  will  declare  support  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  which 
President  Kennedy  created.  It  will  request 
the  President  to  draw  up  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible specific  and  detailed  proposals  for  keep- 
ing the  peace.  It  will  urge  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  guaranteed  by  adequate 
Inspection  and  controls.  The  resolution  re- 
quests the  President  to  consider:  (1)  an  in- 


ternational disarmament  organization,  (2)  a 
permanent  world  peace  force,  (3)  world  tri- 
bunals for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
(4)  international  organizations  for  enforce- 
ment of  world  peace,  (5)  reliable  financial 
arrangements  for  the  support  of  peacekeep- 
ing machinery,  and  (6)  a  new  treaty  for  re- 
vision of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  would  be  the  most  forward-looking, 
progressive  mission  of  peace  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nation  in  the  world.  When  we  add 
this  resolution  to  our  accomplishments  of 
the  past  4  years  we  will  have  the  most  rea- 
soned, responsible  approach  to  world  affairs 
ever  envisioned  by  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  there 
are  plenty  of  problems  wrapped  up  in  achiev- 
ing a  reasonable  world  peace.  I  am  sure  that 
in  your  2  years  of  study  you  have  encountered 
many  of  the  barriers  to  a  sound  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy. 

Three  things  are  very  clear. 

First.  Atomic  fission  and  fusion  are  here 
to  stay.  We  cannot  reverse  modern  science 
and  technology.  We  know  how  to  split  the 
atom.  We  know  how  to  obliterate  whole 
cities.  We  know  how  to  fire  nuclear  warheads 
at  targets  5,000  miles  away. 

There  Is  no  way  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
know-how  to  blow  Itself  up.  And  there  is 
no  way  to  eliminate  the  raw  materials  with 
which  we  make  weapons.  Uranium  and  plu- 
tonium — needed  for  nuclear  bombs — are  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  next  5  years,  atomic  power  for  elec- 
tricity will  reach  the  point  in  some  areas 
where  it  Is  cheaper  than  conventional  power, 
In  a  decade  or  two,  most  nations  will  need 
atomic  power  to  drive  their  developing  econ- 
omies. And  with  the  advent  of  atomic  power, 
there  will  come  to  most  nations  the  basic 
know-how  to  use  atomic  force  for  destruc- 
tive purposes. 

It  is  also  true  that  once  achieved,  a  nuclear 
army  may  be  cheaper  to  maintain  than  a 
conventional  one.  So,  without  any  disarma- 
ment agreements  in  the  near  future,  we  can 
expect  more  and  more  countries  to  want 
nuclear  weapons — both  for  power  and  for 
economy. 

Already,  our  experts  estimate  that  there  are 
20  countries  which  have  the  capability  of 
making  nuclear  devices  before  1970.  In  many 
cases,  the  only  thing  holding  them  back  is 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  military  forces  are 
providing  adequate  protection.  All  that  has 
to  happen  is  for  half  of  these  coimtrles  to 
decide  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
nuclear  club  will  increase  by  200  percent. 

So  it  is  too  late  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
The  nuclear  age — with  all  its  danger — is  here 
to  stay.  The  question  now  Is:  Can  we  act 
in  time  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries?  Can  we  harness 
nuclear  power  for  peaceful  uses  without 
lighting  the  fuse  to  nuclear  self-destruction? 

The  second  fact  is  this:  There  will  always 
be  disagreements  and  hostilities  among  na- 
tions. No  plan  we  can  ever  devise  will  rid 
the  earth  of  disputes  and  rivalries.  The  pres- 
sure of  population  explosion,  the  vast  eco- 
nomic gulf  between  the  developed  and  the 
under-developed  countries,  the  international 
effects  of  domestic  power  struggles— nothing 
can  sweep  these  things  away.  Our  plans  for 
a  permanent  peace  must  provide  ways  to 
solve  all  International  disputes  peacefully 
and  without  military  threat. 

The  third  fact  is  this.  There  are  going  to 
be  large  and  small  nations  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  No  plan  we  can  devise  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  the  physical  differences  between 
nations.  There  are  going  to  be  great  nations 
whose  power  wlU  affect  the  affairs  of  smaU 
nations. 

The  great  nations,  for  example,  will  have 
more  to  say  about  trade  relations  than  the 
small  nations.  There  is  no  way  to  eliminate 
power  from  the  world.  If  we  took  everybody  b 
weapons  away  overnight  there  would  be  no 
nation  remaining  as  powerful,  and  as  healthy. 
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and  as  dominant  as  the  United  States. 
Already  today  our  economic  power  Is  felt  In 
every  marketplace  in  the  world. 

These  three  facts  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  whatever  our  world  is  like  20  or  50  years 
from  now.  It  will  still  be  imperfect.  Men  will 
still  have  the  ability  to  make  and  use  nuclear 
weapons.  Nations  will  still  be  competing  and 
disagreeing.  Nations  will  still  be  unequal — 
some  will  still  dominate  others. 

Another  sobering  truth  of  our  times  is  that 
the  peace  movement  has  been  going  on  In 
America  for  nearly  200  years.  Yet  the  danger 
of  world  war  is  greater  today  than  it  was  200 
years  ago. 

Men  and  women  have  been  organizing  to 
urge  world  peace  since  the  Revolutionary 
War.  George  Washington  said:  "My  first 
wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind — war — 
banished  from  the  earth  *  *  *  to  see  the 
whole  world  in  peace  •  •  •  peace  with  all 
the  world  is  my  sincere  wish.  I  am  sure  it  is 
our  policy." 

The  world's  first  peace  society  was  founded 
in  1815— in  New  York— by  David  Dodge.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet  called  "War  Is  Inconsistent 
With  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  May  1837.  the  American  Peace  Society, 
by  then  an  influential  group,  amended  its 
constitution  to  read:  "All  war  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel."  In  cooperation 
with  organizations  in  Europe,  this  society 
proposed  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1843,  the  world's  first  Universal  Peace 
Congress  took  place  in  London. 

The  peace  movement  miraculously  survived 
the  Civil  War  and  in  1872  Senator  Anthony, 
of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  into  Congress 
the  first  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
initiate  measures  for  "a  permanent  system  of 
international  arbitration  by  the  adoption  of 
a  High  Court  of  Arbitration."  While  this  bill 
never  made  It  out  of  connmlttee,  another  one 
did— 4  months  later.  It  was  to  make  arbi- 
tration a  substitute  for  war  In  determining 
dlflerences  between  nations.  This  new  bill 
was  tabled. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  efforts  for 
world  peace  were  more  effective.  Interna- 
tional treaties  were  being  signed.  World 
conferences  were  actually  making  agreements 
to  which  nations  promised  to  adhere.  Serious 
efforts  were  underway  to  form  a  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  to  outlaw  war  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  history  of  the  peace  movement  during 
the  20th  century  is,  as  you  know,  vast  and 
complex.  Yet  in  many  ways  we  have  met 
with  failure. 

The  first  peacekeeping  force  was  proposed 
In  Congress  in  1910.  Congress  approved  a 
commission  which  would  study  "constitut- 
ing the  combined  navies  of  the  world  into 
an  International  force  for  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace."  This  navy,  of  course, 
was  never  established. 

Instead  we  had  to  fight  a  World  War  which 
did  not  establish  the  peace  we  yearned  for. 
We  achieved  an  international  court  and  a 
League  of  Nations.     But  war  did  not  cease. 

By  the  1930's  the  drive  for  peace  was  at  a 
complete  halt.  No  practical  proposals  were 
heing  made  and  the  thrust  of  Fascist  armies 
niade  those  who  stood  for  world  peace  look 
weak  and  impractical. 

Here  is  one  significant  sign  of  the  times: 
In  1932  and  in  1933  the  Swedish  Academy 
could  find  no  one  in  the  world  upon  whom  to 
bestow  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Two  years 
^hen  the  great  voices  of  peace  were  deathlv 
silent. 

In  1934  a  professor  wrote:  "The  students 
on  the  campus  are  divided  in  view — some  are 
stirred  with  idealism  for  peace  but  others 
surrendered  to  the  idea  that  it  will  be  their 
fate  to  fight." 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps,  the  great  British  leader, 
wrote  in  1936:  "I  feel  as  if  we  were  in  the 
clutches  of  some  terrible  power  that  we  can- 
not resist  and  which  is  slowly  crushing  us." 
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The  lesson  is  so  clear.  There  were  no 
plans  for  peace.  There  were  few  cries  for 
sanity.  Pessimism  and  fatalism  swept  the 
Western  World.  And  the  result  was  the 
ugliest,  most  devastating  war  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Today,  we  have  the  most  educated  genera- 
tion in  recorded  history.  More  people  know 
more  about  more  things  than  ever  before. 
Yet  we  have  not  conquered  war. 

Unless  I  am  deceived,  I  believe  we  have 
more  determination,  more  patience,  and  more 
need  to  accomplish  peace  than  any  genera- 
tion before  us.  The  fear  of  nuclear  war  is 
too  much  a  part  of  our  daily  life  to  ignore 
the  challenge  of  eliminating  that  fear.  It  is 
true  that  peace  must  somehow  be  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  human  motives.  But  it  Is  also 
true  that  we  alone  fashion  our  political  and 
military  tools.  It  is  true  that  we  can  never 
forget  how  to  make  nuclear  weapons.  But  It 
is  also  true  that  we  can  organize  with  other 
nations  to  determine  the  way  in  which  nu- 
clear material  is  used. 

We  are  at  a  great  crossroads  of  history. 

We  must  decide  whether  the  risks  of  re- 
maining armed  are  greater  than  tlio-se  of 
disarming. 

The  Bible  counsels  us:  "To  everything 
there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  pur- 
pose under  the  heaven  •  •  •  a  time  of  war, 
and  a  time  of  peace." 

So  we  are  gathered  here  today  with  the 
rugged  determination  to  make  this  a  time 
of  peace.  After  decades  of  war  and  threats 
of  war  our  needs  for  peace  and  freedom  are 
converging.  They  are  moving  toward  the 
very  pulse-beat  of  civilization.  They  cry  for 
practical  solutions  and  their  voice  echoes 
around  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  our  greatest  question  is 
not:  Exactly  how  will  the  final  plan  create 
a  responsible  peace?  There  are  plenty  of 
proposals  now  being  made  and  some  com- 
bination of  them  would  most  certainly  work. 
The  great  problem  is:  How  to  reach  the  first 
step.  How  do  we  begin  the  long  climb  down 
from  the  top  of  a  swaying  tree? 

We  come  again  and  again  to  the  question : 
How  are  we  ever  going  to  get  the  Communist 
nations  to  drop  tlieir  demand  for  world 
domination?  The  answer  seems  to  rest  In 
creating  numerous  ways  in  which  it  is  more 
rewarding  to  them  to  compete  peacefully 
than  it  is  to  compete  with  force. 

It  Is  certainly  encouraging  to  note  that  in 
the  last  2  years  the  Soviets  have  come  around 
to  the  idea  of  having  an  international  peace- 
keeping force  In  the  United  Nations.  Of 
course,  at  present  they  refuse  to  pay  for  past 
peacekeeping  efforts.  But  surely  in  time 
they  will  see  that  peacekeeping  by  the  United 
Nations  is  a  better  alternative  than  risking 
all-out  nuclear  war  over  somewhere  like 
Cyprus — or  perhaps  Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  all  the  zlgs  and  zags,  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
more  and  more  about  how  peace  should  be 
kept  in  the  future.  Six  years  ago  no  one 
thought  a  test  ban  treaty  was  possible.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  a  test  ban  treaty.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Soviets  opposed  all  peacekeep- 
ing forces.  Five  years  ago  they  voted  for  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  the  Congo,  and  now 
they  have  accepted  the  idea  that  some  per- 
manent peacekeeping  force  is  needed.  Six 
years  ago  disarmament  was  merely  propa- 
ganda for  the  Soviets.  Today,  they  are  tak- 
ing some  serious  second  looks  at  concrete 
proposals. 

As  leaders  of  the  free  world,  it  is  our 
solemn  task  to  take  the  initiative.  We  must 
lead  the  world  peace  movement.  We  must 
marshal  our  greatest  minds  to  the  wheels 
of  history. 

Our  task  is  to  mold  the  most  brilliant  plan 
ever  contrived.  And  we  must  exert  all  our 
moral  and  mental  force  toward  its  accom- 
plishment. Certainly,  If  we  do  not,  the  Com- 
munist countries  will  try  to  lead  us  to  a 


world  without  freedom.  And  the  neutral 
nations  do  not  have  the  power  or  the  ex- 
perience to  lead  us  to  a  permanent  peace. 
So  the  burden  is  ours. 

The  planning  for  peace  resolution  could 
turn  the  clocks  forward.  We  must  not 
pause  until  its  great  goals  are  achieved.  We 
must  not  deal  in  pessimism  for  if  we  do  all 
will  be  lost.  Let  us  have  perseverance  and 
patience,  a  firm  grip  of  realities,  careful  but 
imaginative  planning,  a  clear  awareness  of 
all  the  dangers — but  let  us  also  have  the 
faith  that  our  future  is  what  we  make  it. 


THE  SUBPENAING  OF  FDA  OFFI- 
CIALS BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  AND 
PROCEDURE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  puipose  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  disturbing  situa- 
tion which  involves  the  authority  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate  Itself. 

As  may  be  known,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pi'oce- 
dure  has  begun  an  investigation  of  in- 
vasions of  privacy  by  Federal  agencies. 
In  effect  we  are  investigating  the  inves- 
tigators. 

So  far — and  we  have  only  just  begtin — 
we  have  run  across  some  truly  startling 
practices  and  procedures.  The  most  re- 
cent to  be  revealed  is  the  practice  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  turning  over 
first-class  mail  of  delinquent  taxpayers 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
opens  this  mail  and  seizes  any  articles 
it  likes. 

Revelation  of  this  secret  practice  shook 
not  only  my  confidence  but  also  that  of 
the  American  public  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  mail  service  and  the  integrity  of  the 
postal  establishment. 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  place  the  highest  criminal 
penalties  on  Government  snoopers  who 
persist  in  this  unconscionable  and  un- 
constitutional practice. 

We  have  held  hearings  since  February 
and  we  may  have  completed  a  single 
agency,  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Note  the  word  "may,"  as  we  may  not  be 
through  with  them  yet. 

Our  lack  of  progress  stems  almost  en- 
tirely from  a  lack  of  candor  and  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  agencies. 

We  have  been  plagued  with  foot- 
dragging  from  the  very  outset. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  state  of 
near  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  some 
agencies. 

Although  we  are  all  very  much  aware 
of  the  separation  of  powers  which  was 
so  wisely  devised  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  we  are  all  equally  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  an  effective  job  by  Con- 
gress if  it  cannot  obtain  reasonably  com- 
plete information  and  accurate  informa- 
tion from  the  agencies. 

We  have  run  into  nothing  but  foot- 
dragging  and  road  blocks  since  we  be- 
gan. 

Our  record  on  Post  OflBce  peepholes, 
and  mail  covers  is  far  from  complete, 
and  much  of  the  testimony  that  we  have, 
though  given  under  oath,  is  contradic- 
tory. 

When  we  asked  for  a  list  of  24.000  mail 
covers  in  the  last  2  years  we  were  re- 
fused. 
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When  we  asked  that  one  chief  Inves- 
tigator be  permitted  to  talk  with  postal 
inspectors  in  Boston,  we  were  refused. 
In  fact,  our  man  in  Boston  was  tailed, 
trailed,  and  photographed  by  a  squad  of 
Federal  agents  in  that  city. 

When  we  sought  information  from  the 
Government  with  respect  to  a  case  un- 
der investigation  and  another  case  in 
litigation,  we  were  refused.  This  re- 
fusal came  despite  clear-cut  judicial  de- 
cisions that  Congress  is  perfectly  within 
its  rights  to  look  into  any  matter  affect- 
ing legislation,  whether  or  not  the  mat- 
ter is  the  subject  of  investigation  or  liti- 
gation. See  Sinclair  v.  U.S.  (279  U.S. 
263  (1929)^  and  Hutcheson  v.  U.S.  (369 
U.S.  599  (19621). 

We  have  had  considerable  trouble 
getting  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Before  we  can  talk  to  an  employee,  we 
must  make  a  fox-mal  written  request. 
After  we  talk  with  the  employee,  he  must 
make  a  written  memorandum  of  con- 
versation for  his  supernsors. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  written  a  num- 
ber of  requests  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  head  of  that  Department 
has  not  even  extended  the  coui-tesy  of  a 
reply  to  the  committee.  We  receive  a 
reply  from  some  minor  employee  down 
the  line,  advising  us  that  he  will  tell  us 
later  v.hat  he  thinks  our  procedure 
should  be. 

For  months  we  have  been  unsuccess- 
fully attempting  to  get  the  complete  FDA 
manuals  of  operations. 

We  have  been  refused  witnesses  by 
both  IRS  and  FDA. 

As  long  as  a  month  ago,  I  requested 
the  presence  of  certain  FDA  employees 
from  the  field  at  our  coming  hearings. 
Eventually  I  was  told  that  departmental 
officials  would  explain  to  us  the  subject 
matter  in  which  we  were  interested. 
Then,  if  we  still  wanted  the  out-of-town 
witnesses,  FDA  would  reconsider  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  raises  considerable 
question  in  my  mind.  I  have  become  sus- 
picious as  to  what  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  cov- 
ering up  or  concealing  because  of  their 
refusal  to  give  the  desii-ed  information 
to  our  committee. 

I  promptly  issued  subpenas  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  FDA  employees,  and  I 
expect  them  to  be  present  at  the  hear- 
ing on  April  28. 

It  is  not  for  the  agencies  to  tell  the 
Senate,  through  their  representatives, 
'v\hat  witnesses  thi.s  committee  desires  to 
hear  and  what  witnesses  we  need  not,  or 
cannot  hear.  Nor  is  it  for  the  agencies 
to  decide  whether  we  need  to  examine  a 
whole  manual  or  whether  excerpts  should 
suffice. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  now 
to  the  agencies  involved  that  we  intend 
to  complete  thi.s  investigation  into  in- 
vasions of  privacy  by  Federal  agencies. 

If  it  takes  a  year,  so  be  it.  If  it  takes 
2  years  or  3  years,  so  be  it.  But,  one 
way  or  the  other,  this  committee  will  get 
the  information,  and  then  we  will  de- 
cide what  type  of  legislation  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  COST  RE- 
DUCTION BY  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  few  days  the 
Comptroller  General  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  series  of  reports  calling  our  at- 
tention to  some  more  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  certain  agencies.  I  shall 
comment  briefly  on  three  of  these  re- 
ports. 

The  first  is  dated  April  12  and  deals 
with  waste  under  the  AID  program  (re- 
port B-146995).  I  read  from  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter  transmitting  that  report: 

Our  examination  into  the  utilization  of 
e.xcess  personal  property  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  showed  that  in 
five  aid-receiving  countries  U.S. -financed 
property  purchases  and  planned  purchases 
estimated  at  $2,840,000  could  have  been 
avoided  and  that  additional  purchases  and 
planned  purchases  estimated  at  $660,000 
probably  could  have  been  avoided  if  excess 
property  already  owned  by  the  Agency  or 
available  from  other  Federal  agencies  had 
been  siibstituted  therefor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
dated  April  12,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  12.  1965. 
To    the   President    of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Our  examination  into  the  utilization  of 
excess  personal  property  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  showed  that  in 
five  aid-receiving  countries  U.S. -financed 
property  purchases  and  planned  purchases 
estimated  at  $2,840,000  could  have  been 
avoided  and  that  additional  purchases  and 
planned  purchases  estimated  at  $660,000 
probably  could  have  been  avoided  if  excess 
property  already  owned  by  the  Agency  or 
available  from  other  Federal  agencies  had 
been  substituted  therefor.  In  certain  cases, 
the  Agency  was  financing  the  procurement  of 
new  equipment  while  the  military  depart- 
ments and  other  Federal  agencies  were  sell- 
ing or  otherwise  disposing  of  excess  stocks 
of  the  same  or  similar-type  items. 

Although  considerable  excess  property  had 
been  transferred  to  aid  recipients,  we  con- 
cluded from  our  review  that  little,  if  any, 
U.S.  dollars  were  saved  as  a  result  of  such 
transfers  because  the  excess  property  was 
generally  not  substituted  for  proposed  new 
purchases  but  was  provided  as  additions  or 
supplements  to  regular  Agency-financed  proj- 
ects and  programs.  Such  transfers  of  ex- 
cess property  result  in  additional  expendi- 
tures of  U.S.  resources  rather  than  in  dollar 
savings  to  the  United  States.  We  see  no 
basis  for  questioning  the  furnishing  of  ex- 
cess property  as  supplemental  assistance; 
however,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Agency's 
falliire  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  those 
uses  of  excess  property  which  would  result 
in  savings  to  the  United  States  in  view  of 
the  vast  potential  which  exists  for  such  sav- 
ings. 

Our  examination  covered  only  5  of  the 
approximately  85  aid-receiving  countries.  In 
those  five  countries  we  covered  a  limited 
number,  but  a  wide  variety,  of  U.S. -financed 
activities  and  we  screened  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  available  excess  property. 
Accordingly,  we  estimate  that  the  unneces- 


sary procurements  which  we  identified  rep- 
resent only  a  fraction  of  the  total  funds 
wasted  by  the  Agency  and  that  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually  can  be  saved  if  the 
Agency's  overseas  mi'-sions  give  reasonable 
consideration  to  the  use  of  excess  property 
In  lieu  of  new  procurement  In  the  foreign 
assistance  program. 

In  commenting  on  our  findings  on  De- 
cember 18,  1964,  the  Agency's  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Administration  referred  to  an 
April  13,  1964,  memorandum  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator setting  forth  policy  guidance  for 
utilization  of  excess  property  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Assistant  Administrator  stated 
that  the  memorandum  recognized  the  need 
for  the  same  corrective  action  indicated  by 
our  findings  and  that  appropriate  Imple- 
mentation by  the  Agency,  generally  of  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  memorandum, 
would  result  in  satisfactory  corrective  action. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Administrator's  memo- 
randum and  steps  taken  by  the  Agency  sub- 
sequent to  the  Issuance  of  that  memoran- 
dum lead  to  the  conclusion  that  additional 
positive  steps  are  required  to  be  taken  by 
the  Agency  to  achieve  effective  utilization 
of  excess  property  In  the  foreign  assistance 
program. 

Accordingly,  we  are  recommending  gen- 
erally that  the  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development.  (1)  require  aid 
recipient  countries  to  furnish  more  complete 
information  on  proposed  U.S. -financed  prop- 
erty purchases,  (2)  direct  those  individuals 
responsible  for  procurement  activities  to 
diligently  screen  proposed  new  procurements 
against  excess  property  listings  with  the  view 
of  substituting  available  excess  property  In 
lieu  of  new  procurement,  (3)  require  a  writ- 
ten certification  from  responsible  Individuals 
that,  for  each  purchase  of  new  property. 
either  no  suitable  excess  property  was  avail- 
able or  available  excess  property  was  not  used 
for  a  stated  reason,  and  (4)  require  appro- 
priate review  and  policing  of  excess  property 
utilization  In  the  aid  program. 

We  are  reporting  on  this  examination  to 
apprise  the  Congress  of  our  findings  nnd  of 
the  measures  which  we  believe  are  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  Agency  to  bring  about 
the  significant  economies  to  be  achieved  frcn 
the  effective  utilization  of  excess  property  in 
the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Our  examination  disclosed  also  that  the 
Agency's  annual  program  presentation  to  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1965  contained  Inac- 
curate and  misleading  statements  and  mis- 
represented the  achievements  of  Its  excess 
property  program.  We  are  repeating  our 
recommendation  made  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  In  previous  similar  instances 
that  the  Agency  make  more  Informative, 
clear,  and  accurate  disclosure  of  significant 
data  In  annual  program  presentations. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  the  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
.second  report  is  dated  April  15,  1965, 
B-114839.  I  read  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  letter  ac- 
companying this  report: 

Unnecessary  costs  of  as  much  as  $1.2  mil- 
lion are  being  Incurred  annually  because  du- 
plicate transportation  services  have  been 
established  by  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  and 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  for 
transporting  cargo  between  New  Orleans. 
La.,  and  the, Panama  Canal  Zone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb. 


April  22,  1965 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  15, 1965. 

B-114839. 

To   the   President   of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Unnecessary  costs  of  as  much  as  $1.2  mil- 
lion are  being  incurred  annually  because 
duplicate  transportation  services  have  been 
established  by  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  and  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  for 
transporting  cargo  between  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  Canal  Company  operates  a  passenger/ 
cargo  steamship  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  provide  necessary 
passenger  and  cargo  services  for  its  own  or- 
ganization, the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  operates  two  cargo 
ships  between  New  Orleans,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Canal  Zone  and  employs  commercial  car- 
riers to  provide  similar  cargo  services  for  the 
military  departments. 

The  consolidation  of  these  services  should 
result  in  a  savings  of  as  much  as  $1.2  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  Government  through 
eliminating  the  use  of  one  ship  and  by  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  use  of  commercial 
carriers  for  transporting  cargo  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Although  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and  the 
Canal  Company  officials  have  been  aware  of 
the  duplication  of  shipping  services  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  Canal  Zone  for  some 
time,  and  despite  the  fact  that  unnecessary 
costs  of  as  much  as  $1.2  million  annually 
could  be  eliminated  by  consolidation  of 
these  services,  we  found  no  evidence  that 
these  officials  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  situation  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  duplication  and  reduc- 
ing the  transportation  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  and  the  Canal  Company  have 
been  providing  duplicate  shipping  services 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Canal  Zone 
since  April  1961,  the  unnecessary  costs  in- 
curred in  the  past  3  years  as  a  result  of  this 
duplication  could  exceed  $3  million. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  advised  us 
of  its  agreement  with  the  factual  data  con- 
tained in  this  report.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  agreed  that  there  Is  some  dupli- 
cation between  the  operations  of  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  In  the  Caribbean 
area.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  has 
advised  us  that  all  possible  alternatives  for 
eliminating  the  duplication  in  shipping  serv- 
ices and  the  attendant  unnecessary  costs 
should  be  explored,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  military  requirements.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  therefore  requesting  the  Secre- 
larles  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  under- 
take a  joint  study  for  this  purpose.  The 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  has  stated  that  we 
win  be  advised  of  the  final  decision  in  the 
matter  when  the  study  is  completed.  In  view 
of  the  Department's  contemplated  study,  we 
are  not  making  any  recommendations  on  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

In  Its  report  of  June  23,  1961,  on  discon- 
tinuance of  transportation  of  commercial 
cargo  and  passengers  by  the  Panama  Line, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal,  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives,  recommended  that 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
plying the  defense  needs  of  the  country  on 
an  economical  basis  take  prompt  steps  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  service  between  the 
united  States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
In  addition,  the  subcommittee  agreed  In  the 
decision  of  the  Canal  Company  to  reduce  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Line  to  a 
one-ship   service   between   the   Canal   Zone 


and  New  Orleans  for  carrying  Company  em- 
ployees and  cargo.  The  subconunlttee  stated, 
however,  that  the  necessity  and  economic 
advantage  for  continuing  this  service  re- 
mained to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  fu- 
ture experience  and  felt  that  a  close  watch  of 
the  situation  was  warranted. 

We  are  reporting  this  matter  to  the  Con- 
gress because  the  recommendation  of  the 
above-mentioned  subcommittee  made  in 
June  1961  has  not  yet  been  effected  and 
because  of  the  continuing  substantial  un- 
necessary cost  that  Is  being  incurred. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
third  report  is  dated  April  19,  1965, 
B-146778.  It  deals  with  $30  million  waste 
in  the  Defense  Department.  I  read  the 
first  paragraph: 

Our  review  of  a  selected  number  of  the 
Item-reduction  projects  processed  since  1959 
under  the  Defense  standardization  program 
disclosed  that  potential  savings  of  over  $30 
million  in  supply-management  costs  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  administrative  delays  by 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  In  recording 
decisions  providing  for  the  elimination  of 
unneeded  supply  items.  This  amount  is 
based  on  the  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mate of  $1,000  a  year  to  manage  an  item  of 
supply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  let- 
ter from  the  Comptroller  General  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  UnPTED  STATES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  19, 1965. 
B-146778. 

To    the    President   of    the    Senate   and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Ovu-  review  of  a  selected  number  of  the 
item-reduction  projects  processed  since  1959 
under  the  Defense  standardization  program 
disclosed  that  potential  savings  of  over  $30 
million  in  supply-management  costs  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  administrative  delays  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  recording 
decisions  providing  for  the  elimination  of 
unneeded  supply  Items.  This  amount  is 
based  on  the  Department  of  Defense  estimate 
of  $1,000  a  year  to  manage  an  item  of  supply. 

The  process  through  which  military  users 
of  supply  items  consider  and  decide  which 
of  a  variety  of  similar  items  are  to  be  re- 
tained and  which  are  to  be  eliminated  Is 
time  consuming  and  costly.  The  failure  of 
responsible  individuals  to  process  the  neces- 
sary paperwork  on  a  timely  basis  to  put 
these  decisions  Into  effect  results  in  con- 
tinuing management  costs  which  should  be 
.avoided.  Equally  deplorable  to  the  failures 
to  perform  assigned  functions  is  the  fact 
that  responsible  officials  either  were  not 
aware  of  the  situation  or  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  corrective  action  in  a 
timely  manner. 

We  found  that  the  services  delayed  on  an 
average  of  almost  1  year  the  according  in 
the  Federal  catalog  system  of  more  than 
35.000  finalized  Item-reduction  decisions.  In 
addition,  we  noted  approximately  $52,000  In 
unnecessary  supply-management  costs  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  record  item-reduction 
decisions  In  supply  records  to  avoid  future 
procurement.  In  one  case  at  an  Army  sup- 
ply operation,  the  failure  to  properly  annotate 
supply  records  as  to  Item-reduction  deci- 
sions resulted  In  procurement  valued  at 
$445,000.  involving  13  supply  items.  These 
procurements  took  place  during  a  22-month 


period  after  the  decisions  were  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  Items. 

The  first  report  issued  on  our  review  of 
Item-reduction  work  accomplished  under  the 
standardization  program  was  entitled  "Lack 
of  Progress  Under  the  Defense  Standardiza- 
tion Program  Resulting  in  Unnecessary  Pro- 
curement and  Supply  Management  Costs  for 
Electronic  Items  Within  the  Department  of 
Defense"  (September  1964,  B-133313). 

It  identified  the  failure  of  the  military 
services  to  coordinate  standardization  deci- 
sions because  of  administrative  and  proce- 
dural deficiencies,  and  it  Identified  inacctira- 
cies  in  reporting  program  accomplishments 
to  the  Congress.  As  shown  In  the  enclosed 
report,  many  millions  of  dollars  In  addi- 
tional unnecessary  supply-management  costs 
have  been  spent  because  item -reduction  de- 
cisions providing  for  the  elimination  of  un- 
needed items  were  not  recorded  on  a  timely 
basis. 

We  are  reporting  these  matters  to  the  Con- 
gress because  of  its  continuing  interest  in 
the  defense  stand.irdization  program  and  be- 
cause of  the  significant  effect  of  the  deficien- 
cies Identified  during  our  review  on  the  ob- 
jectives and  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Other  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
also  Illustrate  the  deficiencies  in  standardiza- 
tion that  prevail  throughout  the  military 
supply  system.  In  the  area  of  military  cloth- 
ing and  textiles,  we  have  issued  a  ntmaber 
of  reports  concerning  the  failure  to  stand- 
ardize such  items  as  tropical  wool  trousers, 
utility  caps,  and  Navy  officers'  dress  shoes. 
These  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress during  the  period  October  1961  through 
June  1964  under  our  control  No.  B-133177. 

The  Department  of  Defense  expressed  gen- 
eral concurrence  in  the  conclusion  of  our  re- 
port and  advised  that  revised  procedures  had 
been  issued  to  Insure  proper  implementation 
of  item-reduction  decisions  and  to  correct 
previously  existing  deficiencies.  In  view  of 
the  corrective  action  taken  subsequent  to  ovir 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  re- 
sponsible officials,  we  are  making  no  further 
recommendations  at  this  time.  However,  we 
plan  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these 
revLsed  procedures  after  a  period  of  imple- 
mentation. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense:  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force;  and  the  Director,  De- 
fense Supply  Agency. 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  Incoiixtrate  the 
answers  furnished  by  the  various  agen- 
cies in  reply  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erals  reports.  They  are  the  same  ex- 
cuses which  the  same  agencies  have  been 
making  over  the  past  15  years  when 
other  incidents  of  waste  have  been  called 
to  their  attention,  they  just  promise  they 
will  do  better  next  time.  The  only  way 
to  accomplish  the  reforms  necessary  to 
eliminate  these  unnecessarj-  expendi- 
tures is  by  firing  some  people,  as  would 
be  done  in  private  industry,  and  not  by 
acceptance  of  some  Milquetoast  reply 
that  "We  will  do  better  next  time." 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Government 
got  rid  of  the  people  responsible  for 
this  waste. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  GRANT  BY 
MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  Mining  k  Manufacturing  Co. 
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of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  recently  announced  a 
$1.5  million  grant  to  assist  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States  in  teacher  training. 

The  3M  Co.  is  distributing  individ- 
ual grants  of  $2,000  in  teaching  tools  and 
reference  materials  to  each  of  the  700 
accredited  teacher  training  colleges  in 
the  Nation.  The  materials  are  designed 
to  enable  future  teachers  to  have  ex- 
perience with  modern  teaching  tech- 
niques. 

This  is  the  second  extensive  grant 
made  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.  In  1963  the  3M  Co. 
awarded  $1.5  million  in  equipment  to  500 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools 
across  the  Nation. 

In  announcing  the  awards  Mr.  R.  H. 
Herzog,  vice  president.  3M  Co.,  stated: 

The  3M  Co.  feels  strongly  that  the  busi- 
ness community  has  a  very  real  stake  in  our 
educational  system.  In  the  largest  sense, 
our  national  well-being  is  dependent  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  the  schools  in  turning 
out  an  educated  citizenry.  But  I  think  we 
must  also  recognize  that  our  free  enterprise 
system  cannot  flourish  unless  our  people  are 
educated. 

Our  great  corporations  know  only  too  well 
that  they  cannot  grow  and  prosper  without 
an  abundant  supply  of  superior,  well  trained, 
well  educated  executives  •  •  *.  A  good  ed- 
ucation may  not  make  a  good  manager  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  effective  man- 
ager today  who  is  not  well  educated.  The 
successful  manager  of  today  must  be  a  man 
who  can  recognize,  absorb,  and  apply  knowl- 
edge. This  Is  something  that  can — and  In- 
deed must — be  taught  in  schools. 

I  commend  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  making  this 
award  and  for  their  contribution  to  the 
teacher  training  colleges. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OP  JEAN 
SIBELIUS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  long  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  people  of  Finland  and  for 
the  courageous  efforts  of  this  nation  to 
maintain  its  freedom  against  invasion 
and  serious  threats  to  its  autonomy. 

The  culture,  the  character,  and  the  in- 
dustrious habits  of  the  Finnish  people  are 
well  known  in  Minnesota,  the  State  to 
which  many  thousands  of  Finnish  immi- 
grants came  to  make  their  homes  and  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  our 
State. 

The  bond  with  Finland  has  also  been 
strengthened  by  the  arts,  and  in  a  most 
special  way  by  the  works  of  the  composer, 
Jean  Sibelius.  His  music  is  enjoyed  for 
its  own  greatness  by  people  around  the 
world ;  some  of  his  works,  "Finlandia"  in 
particular,  are  a  moving  reflection  of  the 
desire  of  the  Finnish  people  for  free- 
dom— and  thus  in  a  broad  way  they  have 
become  an  expression  of  the  will  of  all 
peoples  to  be  free. 

This  year  is  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Jean  Sibelius,  and  in  Finland  the  event 
is  being  celebrated  as  a  festival  year. 

The  centennial  celebrations  in  the 
United  States  are  being  held  under  the 
patronage  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Finland 
and  Mrs.  Urho  K.  Kekkonen.  The  hon- 
orary patrons  are  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  E>ean  Rusk  and  the  Minister  for 


Foreign  Affairs  and  Mrs.  Ahti  Karja- 
lainen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statements  of  President  Johnson  and  of 
President  Kekkonen  of  Finland  regard- 
ing the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Jean  Sibelius  and  also  the  names 
of  the  honorary  chairmen,  chairman,  and 
members  of  the  national  sponsors  com- 
mittee of  Sibelius  celebrations  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  names  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stateiient  of  President  Kekkonen 

Finland  will  celebrate  1965,  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Jean  Sibelius,  as  a  festival 
year.  In  the  long  history  of  music,  few  com- 
posers have  reflected  the  faith  of  a  nation 
to  the  same  extent  as  Sibelius"  music  re- 
flects the  faith  of  the  Finnish  people.  Some 
of  his  works  have  come  to  symbolize  the  de- 
sire of  the  Finnish  people  for  freedom,  and 
the  greatest  of  them  have  given  the  world 
high  examples  of  Finnish  cultural  achieve- 
ment. But  the  art  of  Sibelius,  springing 
from  a  national  context,  has  grown  until  it 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  humanity  as  a 
whole.  I  am  proud  and  happy  that  the 
American  people,  whose  interest  in  the  music 
of  Jean  Sibelius  has  always  meant  so  much 
to  us,  are  honoring  with  affection  and  appre- 
ciation the  memory  of  our  great  composer. 
Urho  K.  Kekkonen. 


Statement  of  President  Johnson 
We  in  America  celebrate  this  year  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Jean  Sibelius,  the 
great  Finnish  composer.  His  achievement 
has  become  a  part  of  the  world's  cultural 
heritage.  Through  h!s  art,  Sibelius  has  made 
an  enduring  contribution  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  human  spirit,  and  his  music  continues 
to  bring  enjoyment  to  people  throughout 
the  world.  For  us,  as  for  the  people  of  Fin- 
land, his  "Finlandia"  has  become  a  symbol 
of  man's  indomitable  will  for  freedom.  We 
are  therefore  proud  to  join  in  doing  homage 
to  this  son  of  Finland  during  Sibelius  Year. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


National  Sponsors  Committee 

Honorary  chairmen:  The  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Finland  and  Mrs.  Tyler 
Thompson;  the  Ambassador  of  Finland  to 
the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Olavl  Munkki. 

Chairman:    Mrs.   Serge   Koussevitzky. 

Members:  Marian  Anderson,  Mrs.  Robert 
Low  Bacon,  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Rudolf  Bing, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Walker  L. 
Cisler,  James  A.  Farley,  Zino  Francescatti, 
Rudolf  Ganz,  Benjamin  Grasso,  Lauder 
G.-ceuway.  Peggy  de  Gripenberg,  Walter 
Hendl.  Jascha  Helfetz,  V.  A.  Heiskanen,  Valno 
A.  Hoover,  Walter  Hoving,  Edwin  Hughes, 
Thor  Johnson,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan,  G.  Hilmer  Lundbeck,  Alfred 
Lunt  and  Miss  Lynn  Fontanne,  Raymond  K. 
Luomanen,  Bernard  B.  McMahon,  Lorin. 
Maazel,  Jean  Martinon,  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
Howard  Mitchell,  Charles  Munch,  Harry  C. 
Moore.  Mrs.  Clifton  J.  Muir,  Herman  Neu- 
man.  Tore  H.  Nilert,  Eugene  Ormondy,  Paul 
Paray,  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Ruggiero  Ricci,  Hugh 
Ross.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Arthur 
Rubinstein,  Julius  Rudel,  Aline  Saarinen, 
Thomas  Scherman,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Fabien 
Sevitzky.  William  Schuman,  Harold  Spivacke, 
William  Steinberg,  Isaac  Stern,  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski,  George  Szell,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp- 
son, Henry  A.  Thouron,  Kurt  Weinhold.  John 
H.  Wuorinen. 

Counselor:  Antero  Vartla,  Embassy  of  Fin- 
land. Washington. 

Secretary:  Edith  Nykanen,  Consulate  Gen- 
eral of  Finland,  New  York. 


COMBINATION  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 
AND  ARMY  RESERVE  INTO  SINGLE 
RESERVE  COMPONENT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
efficacy  of  the  proposal  to  combine  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  in 
a  single  Reserve  component  is  everywhere 
a  matter  of  interest  and  debate. 

The  Defense  Department  plan  is  being 
carefully  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. It  is  being  argued  by  every  citizen 
involved  in  the  Reserve  system  and  con- 
cerned for  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

On  April  8,  I  was  invited  to  address  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  at  the  Pikesville  Armory  in 
Baltimore  County.  In  the  remarks  which 
I  prepared  for  this  occasion,  I  tried  to 
present  a  clear  and  concise  description 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  plan.  I  tried 
to  emphasize  that  it  was  only  a  plan— a 
proposal — one  requiring  careful  congres- 
sional study  and  congressional  approval 
before  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennls] 
and  Representative  Hebert  on  the  pains- 
taking review  and  evaluation  of  the 
merger  proposal  which  they  are  currently 
directing,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress which  I  prepared  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  Before  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Pikesville  Armory,  April  8,  1965 

General  Van  Brunt,  General  Reckord,  Gen- 
eral Train,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
honored  by  your  invitation  and  happy  to  find 
myself  again  on  the  platform  at  the  Pikes- 
ville Armory.  This  building  and  the  5tli 
Regiment  Armory  have  provided  the  back- 
drop for  some  6f  the  most  colorful  and  his- 
toric political  conclaves  in  recent  years. 

These  famous  armories  have  also  been  the 
traditional  homes  and  headquarters  for  the 
thousands  of  Maryland  citizens  who  have 
served  this  State  and  this  Nation  so  valiantly 
in  times  of  peace  and  of  war.  Maryland's 
29th  Division  is  steeped  with  tradition.  Few, 
if  any  divisions  have  a  longer  history  or  more 
valiant  record.  Men  from  this  State  have 
served  and  sacrificed  as  members  of  the  29th 
Division  in  World  War  I.  on  the  Normandy 
beaches  in  World  War  II,  In  Korea,  in  the 
Cuban  crisis,  and  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  would 
be  remiss  if  we  did  not  pause  here  for  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men. 

I  am  certain  that  every  family  represented 
In  this  audience  has  seen  one  of  its  sons  In 
uniform.  There  is  hardly  a  man  here  who 
has  not  himself  served  in  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force  during  the  24 
years  since  the  110th  Field  Artillery  left  this 
armory  for  the  battlefields  of  World  War  11. 

I  need  not  tell  you  the  meaning  of  military 
service.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  neces- 
sity for  military  service  can  be  expected  to 
continue  as  far  into  the  future  as  you  and 
I  can  see. 

The  President's  eloquent  address  here  to 
Baltimore  last  night,  while  it  gives  us  re- 
newed hope  that  our  struggles  in  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  redirected  toward  an  increased 
multilateral  participation  and  economic  in- 
volvement, rather  than  an  escalated  military 
involvement.  But.  the  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Active  Forces  and  Reserves  In  a 
high  degree  of  readiness  will  continue. 

As  a  Marine  veteran,  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  during  my 
congressional  term,  and  a  present  member 
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of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  one  is  more  concerned 
or  interested  in  the  complex  problems  of 
military  preparedness  than  I.  When  I  was 
invited  to  speak  to  you  this  evening,  it  was 
suggested  that  I  might  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  current  discussion  surrounding  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army  Reserves.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  topic  would  be  of 
great  Interest  to  many  of  you. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board  sat  for  many  months, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  own  General 
Reckord,  for  purposes  of  drawing  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  Reserves  in  the  post- 
war era.  This  plan  was  not  unlike  that  now 
being  proposed  by  Secretary  McNamara 
though  it  provided  for  the  retention  of  18 
divisions.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Pentagon, 
but  never  implemented.  Instead,  with  de- 
mobilization as  the  watchword,  and  future 
aggression  seemingly  incredible,  returning 
veterans  organized  themselves  into  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  units  almost  according  to 
personal  "interest  and  preference. 

Twenty  years  have  passed.  Though  it 
seems  only  yesterday,  even  the  Korean  emer- 
gency occurred  14  years  ago. 

The  Cuba  and  Berlin  crises  are  more  Im- 
mediate— more  typical  of  the  kind  of  rapid 
response  commensurate  with  contemporary 
communication  and  weaponry.  These  more 
recent  challenges,  each  of  which  required 
the  selected  call-up  of  certain  Reserve  and 
Guard  units,  provided  us  with  a  test — an  ex- 
perience which  brought  certain  facts  about 
the  structure  and  equipment  of  our  Reserve 
Forces  into  bold  relief. 

I  am  sure  you  all  recall  the  publicity, 
both  good  and  bad,  attendant  on  these  call- 
ups.  The  necessity  for  a  careful  study  of  our 
organizations  and  their  readiness  was  de- 
manded and  required. 

This  study  established  what  experience 
had  shown— that  there  was  a  serious  im- 
balance in  our  Reserve  Forces  between  man- 
power and  equipment;  that  of  the  total  au- 
thorized Reserve  strength  of  700,000.  Only 
about  450,000  men  were  in  units  adequately 
manned  and  equipped.  The  remainder  were 
in  units  of  60  percent  strength,  marked  with 
low  priority,  and  boasting  little  or  no  equip- 
ment. In  many  instances,  the  skills  and 
equipment  represented  in  these  units  was 
no  longer  required  for  mobilization,  and 
their  equipment  cost  would  add  $10  billion 
to  the  budget. 

This  study  pointed  its  finger  at  another 
question — the  dual  management  system  and 
the  separate  chains  of  commands  involved 
—in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  organization.  The 
proposal  for  reorganization  now  promulgated 
by  Secretary  McNamara  is  the  Defense  De- 
partment answer  to  the  problems  which  we 
face  in  the  call-ups  for  Cuba  and  Berlin  and 
the  weaknesses  cited  by  the  study  commit- 
tee. 

The  Secretary's  announcement  of  the  mer- 
ger plan  has  created  a  storm  of  protest  and 
misunderstanding.  It  seems  to  me  Impor- 
tant to  attempt  to  clarify  certain  aspects  of 
the  issue  here  tonight. 

First  of  all,  one  cannot  argue  with  the 
Nation's  need  to  tailor  the  Reser\'e  compo- 
nents to  the  requirement  of  national  security 
and  national  strategy.  Second,  the  proposal 
promulgated  by  Secretary  McNamara  Is  only 
a  proposal.  To  be  effected,  it  must  secure 
the  endorsement  and  funding  of  the  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Armed  Services  Subcommittees  on 
both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill  have  recently  taken 
extensive  testimony  from  Secretary  McNa- 
mara and  Secretary  of  the  Army  Ailes  rela- 
tive to  the  reorganization.  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that,  whatever  position  you  may 
bave,  that  position  will  have  been  expressed 
in  the  testimony  of  your  elected  and  profes- 
sional representatives  before  the  committees. 
I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  these  commit- 


tees, deeply  concerned  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation,  will  make  the  wise  determination. 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  agree  that  con- 
siderations of  security  must  come  first.  Our 
preparedness  is  our  protector.  Being  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  last  war  Is  not  to  be  pre- 
pared at  all.  In  the  forties  and  the  fifties, 
the  oceans  gave  tis  time.  They  permitted  us 
to  come  from  behind  and  to  catch  up — to 
muster  our  forces  over  many  months.  Today 
the  Military  Establishment  must  be  ready  to 
react  in  ari  instant.  It  must  serve  to  deter 
through  a  strength  in  being  and  in  evidence. 
An  effective  Reserve  Force  today  must  have 
the  capability  for  mobilization  and  deploy- 
ment within  4  to  8  weeks.  This  compares  to 
nearly  1  year  for  mobilization  to  readiness 
in  World  War  II;  6  months  in  the  Korean 
war;  and  3  months  in  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Both  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  have 
come  a  long  way  on  the  "make  do.  can  do" 
spirit.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  practical 
limit  to  what  they  are  capable  of  if  orga- 
nized efficiently  and  equipped  accordingly. 
Secretary  McNamara  insists  that  the  reorga- 
nization plan  is  aimed  at  this. 

Let  me  take  a  minute,  at  this  point,  to 
sketch  out  the  general  features  of  the  new 
reserve  program  as  Secretary  McNamara  has 
proposed  it. 

In  order  to  provide  a  reserve  structure 
which  will  produce  at  the  right  time  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  units  in  a  state  of 
readiness  required  by  current  defense  plans, 
the  Secretary  would  provide  the  Active  Army 
with  the  capability  for  quick  reinforcement 
and  general  mobilization  through  the  devel- 
opment of  a  series  of  high  priority  units  at 
between  80  and  100  percent  personnel 
strength,  well  trained,  and  fully  equipped. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Secretary  proposes 
the  retention  of  those  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  units  actually  required  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis.  He  proposes  to  organize 
these  units  under  the  single  command  struc- 
ture of  the  National  Guard,  and  utilize  the 
savings  resulting  from  this  reorganization  to 
purchase  the  necessary  equipment  to  bring 
the  retained  units  to  full  readiness. 

This  brief  outline  gives  immediate  rise  to 
certain  questions.  First,  why  has  the  Na- 
tional Guard  been  chosen  as  the  organiza- 
tional structure,  rather  than  the  Army  Re- 
serves. The  answer  to  this  question  Is  both 
constitutional  and  traditional.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  provides  for  a  well  regulated  militia, 
and  the  constitutions  of  our  several  States 
provide  for  the  raising  of  Guard  units  and 
their  command  by  the  Governors.  History 
has  seen  the  callup  of  National  Guard  units 
on  hundreds  of  occasions  since  the  founding 
of  this  Nation.  Their  utilization  in  times  of 
violence  or  disaster,  as  a  means  through 
which  the  Governor  exercises  his  police  power 
and  his  humanity,  have  been  traditional  and 
Invaluable. 

In  the  past  2  years,  there  have  been  35 
deployments  of  our  own  Guard  here  in  Mary- 
land. They  have  served  on  search  and  rescue 
missions,  at  aircraft  disasters,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  1962  coastal  storm,  and  for  13 
months  in  Cambridge.  They  have  served 
without  pay  or  for  slight  compensation. 

It  was  5.000  men.  serving  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  away  from  home  and  family,  who 
made  it  possible  for  this  State  to  resolve 
successfully,  without  death  or  serious  In- 
Jury,  the  kind  of  racial  crisis  which  has  re- 
quired Federal  assistance  in  other  States.  I 
salute  these  guardsmen,  and  their  com- 
mander. Gen.  George  Gelston.  These  men 
responded  to  a  brave,  skillful,  and  talented 
leader  In  the  finest  traditions  of  their  service 
and  their  country. 

Let  me  return  to  the  questions  raised  by 
the  new  reorganization  proposal.  If  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  selection  of  the  National 
Guard  as  the  single  command  structure  Is 
accepted,  then  what  becomes  of  the  Army 
Reserve? 


The  Army  Reserve  today  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 4,100  company  and  detachment 
size  units  with  some  680,000  individual  re- 
servists, of  whom  300,000  are  in  authorized 
paid  drill  status.  In  the  reallnement  plan, 
almost  all  Army  Reserve  personnel  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  the  National 
Guard.  They  will  not  be  required  to  do  so, 
since  the  National  Guard  Is  a  voluntary  force 
It  Is  expected,  however,  that  the  great  major- 
ity win  desire  to  continue  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Reserve  forces,  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  American  security.  Ready  Reserve 
personnel  not  assigned  to  units  and  members 
of  the  standby  and  retired  Reserve  are  not 
affected. 

Let's  bring  this  thing  home  to  Maryland. 
There  are  presently  132  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  units  in  Maryland,  with  a  total 
enlistment  of  12.180  men  and  women.  Under 
the  reorganization  plan,  the  number  of  units 
win  be  reduced  to  93.  and  the  number  of 
personnel  to  10.258.  These  figures  Indicate 
a,  shajp  cut  in  number  of  units,  but  only  a 
very  flight  cut  in  personnel.  The  explana- 
tion, of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  93 
units  to  be  established  wUl  be  enlarged  and 
brought  to  nearly  100-percent  strength. 
Some  personnel  will  be  lost  through  attri- 
tion, and  a  few  Army  reservists  may  not 
elect  to  participate  in  the  new  Guard  struc- 
ture. It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  person 
desiring  to  participate  will  be  refused,  since 
each  of  the  new  units  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  at  more  than  100-percent  strength  If 
necessary. 

The  decision  on  the  units  to  be  required 
under  the  new  reorganization  plan  will  be 
made  jointly  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  staff  committees  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Army  Reserve,  the  SUte  Governors, 
and  the  adjutants  general.  A  proposed  troop 
list  for  each  State  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  and  submitted  by  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  to  the  States  for  approval.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that,  this  week,  under 
the  overall  direction  of  General  Reckord, 
there  is  a  committee  composed  of  senior 
Guard  and  Reserve  officers  meeting  at  Fort 
Meade  In  an  effort  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  merger. 

The  early  selection  of  this  committee,  and 
its  dailv  application  to  the  task,  are  an  In- 
dication of  the  kind  of  alert  and  forward 
leadership  which  has  characterized  both 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  In  this  State.  It 
means  that  when  and  if  the  new  plan  is 
implemented,  Maryland  will  be  ready  for  a 
smooth  transition. 

If  congressional  approval  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan  can  be  presumed.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  called  for  the  reallnement  to 
commence  about  June  1.  and  to  be  com- 
pleted by  March  31,  1966.  During  this 
period,  I  have  been  assured  by  General  Reek- 
ford  and  General  Gelston  that  the  unit  readi- 
ness will  not  be  Impaired  by  the  necessary 
transfers  and  that  the  final  reorganization 
in  Maryland  will  probably  absorb  every  in- 
terested reservist  without  marked  Incon- 
venience to  him  in  his  continued  participa- 
tion. General  Gelston  has  told  me  that 
present  indications  are  of  a  high  reaffillatlon 
rate  among  Army  Reserves. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  have 
emphasized  that  the  reorganization  an- 
nouncement made  by  Secretary  McNamara 
constitutes  only  a  proposal  or  a  plan — a  plan 
requiring  congressional  approval.  Let  me 
close  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  congres- 
sional situation. 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Stennis.  and  a  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Congressman  HtBERT,  have  been  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  directing  probing  ques- 
tions at  Secretary  McNamara  and  Secretary 
AUes. 

The  Defense  Department  has  contended 
that  no  authorizing  legislation  is  necessary 
to  effect  the  merger  of  the  Reserve  and  the 
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National  Guard.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  would  be  the  responsible  legislative 
bodies  capable  of  effecting  the  Department's 
plans  through  their  power  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  implementation 
of  these  plans. 

But  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  see  this  matt«r  dififerently. 
They  contend  that  the  proposal  of  the  Sec- 
retary is  a  policy  matter — a  preparedness 
matter.  Their  hearings  are  a  consequence 
of  this  determination.  If  these  authorizing 
committees  are  to  affect  the  implementation 
of  the  Department's  plans,  they  must  do  so 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  report  and  rec- 
ommended legislation  sent  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  requiring  the 
maintenance  of  a  minimum  strength  of  both 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units. 

I  can  report  that  the  conrunittees  appear 
sharply  divided  at  the  moment.  Any  pre- 
diction on  the  ultimate  outcome  would  be 
pure  guesswork. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  however.  What 
really  counts  in  the  readiness  and  morale  of 
our  Reserve  Forces  is  not  the  name  of  the 
individual  unit,  but  the  individuals  who 
form  these  units.  The  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  any  reorganization — this  one  or 
some  other — can  come  only  from  the  hard 
and  dedicated  effort  of  every  participant  In 
each  unit.  Neither  guardsmen  nor  reserv- 
ists are  strangers  to  this  type  of  effort.  The 
past  performance  of  our  guardsmen  and  re- 
servists gives  me  complete  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  their  future  service. 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  salute  the  members  of  the  29th,  and 
predict  that,  if  they  must  transfer,  they  will 
become  the  best  brigade  In  the  28th. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  most  comprehensive  aid 
to  education  measure  in  this  Nation's 
history.  I  was  proud  to  support  the  leg- 
islation and  to  assist  in  its  early  enact- 
ment. 

E.xpressions  of  enthusiasm  for  the  pur- 
I>oses  and  policies  embodied  in  this  leg- 
islation have  flooded  my  office.  They 
continue  to  arrive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  lead  editorial,  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  April  13,  1965, 
which  includes  the  remarks  of  Dr.  James 
A.  Sensenbaugh,  Maryland's  distin- 
guished superintendent  of  schools, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In-  a  Country  School 

It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  his  rural  up- 
bringing for  President  Johnson  to  go  back 
to  the  one-room  country  schoolhouse  In 
Texas,  where  he  began  the  long  climb  to- 
ward learning,  to  sign  the  bill  authorizing 
the  vast  new  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  one-room  schoolhouse  has  long 
since  passed  from  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
Americans  living  today,  but  for  men  and 
women  of  the  President's  generation  who 
were  raised  on  farms  the  small  rural  school 
will  always  stand  as  a  symbol  of  many  funda- 
mental aspects  of  education,  such  as  the 
skill  and  devotion  of  teachers,  the  long-last- 
ing effect  that  capable  instructors  exert  on 
their  pupils,  and  the  fact  that  books  and 
teachers  are  more  valuable  than  big,  new 
buildings. 

The  new  bill  and  the  boys  and  girls  It  Is 
Intended  to  help  have  little  more  than  his- 
tory in  common  with  the  one-room  country 


schoolhouse.  But  history  Is  important,  and 
the  contrast  between  Mr.  Johnson's  old 
school  and  the  complex  of  modern  prob- 
lems— centering  in  the  cities — toward  which 
the  Federal  bill  is  directed  helps  to  under- 
line the  fact  that  this  is  a  major  program 
which  now  challenges  the  ingenuity  of  State 
and  city  educators  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  a  roomful  of  lively  boys  and  girls, 
ranging  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grades, 
challenged  the  country  schoolteacher. 

The  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  relieve  States 
or  communities  of  their  present  burdens,  but 
to  help  tliem  to  do  more  and  better  work  in 
areas  which  need  attention.  Its  emphasis  is 
on  low-income  families  which  may  be  aided, 
by  new  measures  ranging  from  preschool 
education  to  efforts  to  reduce  early  teenage 
dropouts,  to  lift  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren from  the  poverty  level.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  of  course,  about  the  bill's 
special  provisions  under  which  parochial 
school  pupils  may  benefit — and  this  may  not 
be  settled  until  the  issue  has  been  tested  in 
court — but  for  the  time  being  the  significance 
of  the  bUl  is  that  It  will  make  Federal  funds 
available  where  outside  help  seems  to  be 
needed. 

Dr.  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Maryland's 
superintendent  of  schools,  deserves  special 
mention  for  his  comment  yesterday.  He  said 
that  educators  have  always  said  in  the  past 
that  they  couldn't  do  what  they  wanted  to 
do  with  the  money  they  were  given.  Now, 
he  said,  "we  have  an  obligation  to  use  our 
best  thinking  to  come  up  with  new  ideas." 
That  kind  of  an  approach,  and  emphasis  on 
the  point  that  initiative  should  come  from 
the  community  rather  than  from  the  Federal 
Government,  will  help  to  Justify  the  bill  and 
quiet  the  fears  of  citizens  who  feel  that  today, 
as  In  the  time  of  the  one-room  schoolhouse. 
education  should  begin  as  close  to  home  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
recently  adopted  statement  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Orthodox  Synagogues  of  Greater 
Washington  in  support  of  S.  370  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Council  of  Orthodox  Stna- 
GOGUEs  OF  Greater  Washington  on  S.  370, 
THE  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  OF  1965 

The  Council  of  Orthodox  Synagogues  of 
Greater  Washington,  which  represents  nine 
synagogues  in  the  Washington  area,  and, 
through  them,  the  entire  Orthodox  Jewish 
Community  of  Greater  Washington,  un- 
qualifiedly supports  S.  370,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  We 
share  with  all  Americans  of  every  race  and 
creed  the  vital  Interest  all  have  in  improving 
the  quality  of  public  and  private  education 
and  making  knowledge  fully  available  to  the 
future  generations  of  this  country's  citizens. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  more  certain  insur- 
ance for  the  continued  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  than  a  firm  com- 
mitment of  this  Nation's  resources  toward 
the  goal  of  superior  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  We  view  the  proposed  legislation  as 
a  sound  and  necessary  step  In  that  direction. 
Our  religious  heritage  also  gives  us  a 
particular  Interest  In  this  legislation.  The 
Jewish  people  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"People  of  the  Book,"  and  our  traditions 
have  taught  us  reverence  for  learning  and 
for  scholarship,  of  both  secular  and  religious. 
As  Orthodox  Jews  we  are  concerned  not  only 
with  training  our  children  In  the  sciences 
and  humanities,  but  in  transmitting  to  them 
an  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  Jewish  traditions  which  have  kept  our 
faith  alive  for  almost  the  full  recorded  his- 
tory of  man.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving 


this  dual  result  is  through  the  Jewish  Day 
Schools,  which  supply  children  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  with  a  comprehensive  secular  edu- 
cation side-by-side  with  a  Jewish  religious 
program  of  study.  There  are  now  272  such 
schools  throughout  the  United  States — two 
of  which  are  in  Washington,  D.C. — and  they 
operate  autonomously  as  privately  spon- 
sored institutions  supported  by  tuition-pay- 
ing  parents  and  voluntary  contributors. 
These  schools  maintain  exceedingly  high 
standards  in  both  their  curriculums,  and 
their  graduates  have  distingxiished  them- 
selves in  various  professions  and  community 
positions  as  well  as  in  Jewish  religious  life. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  alleviate 
the  financial  burden  now  borne  by  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  attending  these  schools, 
most  of  whom  are  of  moderate  means.  It 
would  do  so  by  providing  library  and  other 
books  to  be  used  in  the  secular  curriculum 
of  those  schools,  and  by  allowing  the  day 
schools,  together  with  other  public  .nnd  pri- 
vate schools,  to  use  the  facilities  of  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  which  could 
make  available  laboratories  and  other  facili- 
ties, supplies,  or  services  which  strain  the 
modest  budgets  of  these  Institutions.  Since 
the  day  schools  provide  a  secular  education 
which  is  equal  to  that  given  students  in 
public  or  nonsectarian  private  schools,  it  is 
only  fair  to  allot  equal  Federal  assistance  for 
these  community  services.  Any  exclusion  for 
schools  of  this  character  from  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  for  secular  education 
me  ely  because  these  schools  offer,  in  the 
same  building  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
day's  course  of  study,  classes  aimed  at  fos- 
tering appreciation  for  and  observance  of 
Jewish  traditions,  would  penalize  children 
because  of  their  faith.  We  believe  that  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  for  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  as  surely  forbids  such 
discrimination  as  does  its  prohibition  against 
the  establishment  of  religion  proscribe  di- 
rect support  for  any  single  religious  cause. 

The  present  legislation.  S.  370.  insures 
equal  treatment  for  all  institutions  which 
mold  our  country's  destiny  by  educating 
future  generations  in  the  sciences,  humani- 
ties, and  in  the  principles  of  loyal  American 
citizenship.  Since  Federal  assistance  is  nec- 
essary and  since  the  legislation's  standard  is, 
in  our  view,  one  of  the  few  permissible  ones 
by  which  such  assistance  can  be  distributed, 
we  unqualifiedly  support  S.  370  and  urge  its 
adoption. 


April  22,  1965 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  HATCH 
ACT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago,  I  introduced  S.  1474 
which  would  establish  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mission of  12  members,  including  2  from 
the  Senate  and  2  from  the  House,  to  sug- 
gest ways  in  which  the  Hatch  Act  might 
be  amended  to  enable  Government  em- 
ployees to  participate  more  fully  in  civic 
and  political  affairs  locally. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!. 
has  agreed  to  hold  early  hearings  on  this 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  April  14,  1965,  supporting  the  measure 
which  would  establish  such  a  Commis- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Back  to  the  Hatch  Act 

In  refusing  to  authorize  Ooveminent 
workers  to  participate  in  purely  local  poll- 


tics  on  a  partisan  basis,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  did  not  specifically  contest  the 
good  sense  of  that  proposal.  But  It  passed 
the  buck,  with  the  comment  that  such  a 
change  should  "more  appropriately  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress." 

This  is  a  disappointment.  For  surely  the 
spirit  of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  of  the  safeguards 
which  that  statute  provides  for  the  Federal 
career  service,  would  not  be  abused  by  a 
Government  employee  who  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  local  political  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity. The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  some 
Government  workers  already  do  so.  But 
they  are  forced,  as  the  rules  now  stand,  to 
circumvent  the  normal  political  structure 
and  to  participate  only  under  the  label  of 
nonpartisan  organizations.  In  an  area  such 
as  Washington's,  where  so  many  citizens  are 
affiliated  with  the  Government,  the  effect  Is 
to  sharply  diminish  the  base  of  effective  local 
leadership. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  position  Is. 
as  we  understand  It,  that  this  issue  ought 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  a  review  of  the 
Hatch  Act  as  a  whole.  And  such  a  review, 
along  the  lines  proposed  in  a  bill  by  Senator 
Brewster  of  Maryland.  Is  no  doubt  In  order 
after  all  these  years. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  an  extensive  review 
and  overhaul  of  the  act  Is  also  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  proposition,  on  which  Con- 
gress is  not  apt  to  complete  any  legislative 
action  soon.  Local  political  leaders,  who  are 
seeking  a  simple  change  In  the  civil  service 
regulations  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  local 
political  participation,  have  now  asked  Com- 
mission Chairman  John  Macy  for  a  hearing 
in  order  to  further  discuss  the  proposal.  We 
think  that  request,  at  least,  should  be 
granted. 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF   MAS- 
SACRE OF  ARMENIANS  BY  TURKS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Turkish  genocide  of 
the  Armenians  brings  to  mind  not  only 
the  great  self-sacrifice  of  this  virile 
though  ancient  nation  in  the  interest  of 
virtuous  government  and  human  rights, 
but  the  important  contributions  made  by 
the  Ai-menians  to  the  Allied  war  effort 
of  1915-18  as  "The  Little  Ally"  of  the 
West. 

The  Armenians,  although  the  small- 
est of  the  Allied  nations  to  participate 
in  the  struggle  against  Germany  and 
Turkey  in  World  War  I,  contributed 
more  to  the  Allied  cause  in  terms  of  cas- 
ualties than  any  other  single  allied  state, 
large  or  small. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  when 
the  Russian  armies  withdrew  from  the 
Cauca.sian  front  in  1917,  the  Armenians, 
scarcely  2  years  after  the  terrible  blood 
bath  of  1915  which  had  been  designed 
to  destroy  their  nation,  fielded  an  army 
and.  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns, 
prevented  the  Turks  from  winning  the 
oil  resen-es  at  Baku  for  use  of  the  Ger- 
man war  machine.  These  victories 
forced  Turkey  to  recognize  the  newly 
formed  independent  Armenian  state. 

Such  great  sacrifices  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  must  not  be  for- 
?otten  in  this  year  1965,  one-half  cen- 
tury removed  from  the  tragic  events  of 
1915. 


Committee  on  Finance  is  working  inten- 
sively to  draft  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  administration  bill,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding medical,  hospital,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  the  elderly  under  social 
security  coverage,  commonly  referred  to 
as  medicare. 

Of  course,  the  political  doctors  who 
control  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  oppose 
this  bill,  as  they  have  always  opposed 
every  movement  to  better  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

Furthermore,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
political  doctors  heading  the  American 
Medical  Association,  referendums  have 
been  taken  in  various  States  of  the 
Union — including  my  State  of  Ohio — and 
in  every  instance  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  those  States  responded  to 
the  referendums  by  invariably  voting  by 
a  percentage  of  67  percent  or  more  in 
favor  of  including  doctors  under  social 
security  coverage. 

However,  despite  that,  the  American 
Medical  Association's  ruling  clique  con- 
tinues to  oppose  social  security  coverage 
for  physicians  and  surgeons.  At  the 
present  time  the  medical  profession  is 
the  only  profession  not  included  under 
the  beneficent  provisions  of  our  social 
security  laws.  Of  course,  our  social  se- 
curity system  should  be  universal.  It 
should  apply  to  all,  employed  and  self- 
employed  alike. 

Recently,  Dr.  W.  E.  Lockhart,  writing 
in  the  Texas  Journal  of  Medicine,  stated: 

In  the  decades  that  will  come,  historians, 
doctors  and  statesmen  may  marvel  that  the 
medical  profession  almost  always  took  the 
conservative  stand  against  progressive  meas- 
ures. *  *  *  20  years  ago  we  opposed  Blue  Cross, 
fearing  that  this  would  lead  to  socialized 
medicine.  •  •  ♦  We  doctors  opposed  Federal 
aid  to  medical  education  although  we  knew 
that  medical  schools  had  inadequate  financ- 
ing. •  ♦  •  We  are  now  opposing  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security — actually 
a  conservative  measure  that  will  become  law 
and  will  be  accepted  by  the  American  people. 
Why  cannot  medical  leadership  pick  a  winner 
in  one  race? 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  statement 
of  an  eminent  doctor  from  Texas.  Many 
physicians  and  surgeons  oppose  the  reac- 
tionary policies  of  that  small  group  of 
political  doctors  who  control  the  AMA. 
May  I  conclude  by  repeating  a  short 
statement  recently  made  to  me  by  an 
Ohio  physician,  a  personal  friend  of 
mine: 

Most  hospitals  have  the  recovery  room  in 
the  wrong  place.  It  should  be  next  to  the 
cashier's  oflftce. 


MEDICARE  FOR  THE  AGED:  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COVERAGE  FOR  DOC- 
TORS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
it  is  heartening  to  know  that  the  Senate 


JOHN  L.  SWEENEY,  FEDERAL  CO- 
CHAIRMAN  OF  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  held  its  first  meeting  this 
week  and  began  the  work  of  this  import- 
ant program.  Since  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  program  will  be  its  adminis- 
tration, I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
know  the  man  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  day-to-day  tasks.  He  is 
Mr.  John  L.  Sweeney  who  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Commission. 


An  interview  with  Mr.  Sweeney  was  re- 
ported in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Ga- 
zette on  April  19,  1965.  It  portrays  him 
as  an  industrious,  resourceful,  hard- 
working public  servant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  F>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sweeney:    America's   Envoy  to   Appalachia 
(By  Harry  Ernst) 

Washington. — In  the  life  of  John  L. 
Sweeney,  theory  and  practice  have  frequent- 
ly clashed  and  theory  almost  always  has 
lost. 

Sweeney,  a  37-year-old  combat  veteran  of 
American  politics,  recently  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson,  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  sworn  in  as  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $27,000. 

With  a  $1.1  bllUon  carrot  and  veto  power 
over  its  spending  as  an  imposing  stick, 
Sweeney  is  the  man  who  has  to  keep  aid  to 
Appalachla  from  becoming  Just  another  pork 
barrel. 

His  Job  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  a  diplomat.  As  U.S.  Ambassador  to  11 
States,  he  has  to  forge  a  regional  develop- 
ment program  that  transcends  State  bound- 
aries while  keeping  the  natives  and  his  Fed- 
eral partners  happy. 

They  Include  11  Governors,  ranging  In  poli- 
tics from  the  racism  of  Alabama  to  the  rela- 
tive liberalism  of  West  Virginia;  their 
sometimes  Independent  department  heads; 
and  a  dozen  Federal  agencies  that  will  be 
involved  in  the  program. 

If  success  emerges  from  such  a  melting 
pot  of  bureaucracy.  Sweeney  will  be  hailed 
as  the  first  architect  of  President  Johnson's 
creative  federalism.  If  he  fails,  the  State 
Department  can  always  find  a  new  country 
in  Africa  where  It  can  dispatch  a  used  diplo- 
mat. 

A  Chicago  native.  Sweeney  clashed  with 
theory  when  he  enrolled  at  Michigan  State 
University  and  discovered  the  serene  aca- 
demic life  costs  money.  So  he  developed  his 
character  by  driving  a  taxicab  and  bar- 
tending while  working  his  way  through 
school. 

The  State  Department  couldn't  have  come 
up  with  a  better  description  of  a  skilled  dip- 
lomat— the  tjrpe  of  personality  needed  to 
keep  aid  to  Appalachla  from  degenerating 
Into  an  11-State  free-for-all. 

Practical  pKDiitics  lured  him  away  from  the 
classroom  and  shattered  some  of  his  favor- 
ite theories. 

Sweeney  served  as  legislative  secretary  to 
former  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams,  of  Michi- 
gan, for  4>/2  years,  then  became  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  and  later  staff  director  of  the 
Senator's  labor  subcommittee. 

After  moving  to  Washington,  Sweeney  was 
so  used  to  working  and  going  to  school  that 
he  couldnt  resist  obtaining  a  law  d^ree  from 
George  Washington  University  by  attending 
night  classes. 

"I  have  changed  every  one  of  my  Ideas 
about  i>olitics  since  coming  to  Washington." 
he  observed.  "I  have  learned  the  necessity 
for  compromise  in  transferring  the  objectives 
of  politics  into  public  policy." 

He  thinks  his  best  teacher  has  been  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  practice  of  consensus. 
And  he  has  grown  fond  of  Congress  a£  "an 
Immensely  effective  and  responsible  organiza- 
tion." although  In  his  student  days  he  con- 
sidered it  a  historical  hangover. 

"The  Appalachian  development  program," 
Sweeney  thinks.  "Is  a  perfect  example  of  how 
a  useful  program  can  result  'from  an  encM-- 
mous  amount  of  compromising'.  " 

In  1963,  he  was  appointed  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
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Commission  and  the  following  year  became 
Chairman  of  Its  successor,  the  Federal  De- 
velopment Planning  Committee  for  Ap- 
pal achla. 

President  Johnson  undoubtedly  chose 
Sweeney,  a  cool  mldwesterner  who  never 
could  be  mistaken  for  a  hillbilly,  to  serve  as 
Federal  commander  of  Appalachian  devel- 
opment because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
delicate  compromises  that  shaped  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sweeney  thinks  two  key  decisions  kept  the 
proijram  from  fading  away  even  before  it 
reached  Congress. 

One  was  winning  the  support  of  conserva- 
tive governors  by  limiting  the  program  to 
financing  public  facilities  and  by  giving  them 
veto  power  over  projects  In  their  States. 

The  other  was  uniting  the  dozen  Federal 
agencies  behind  the  program  by  giving  them 
the  funds  and  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting the  parts  of  it  that  are  their  tradi- 
tional concern.  They  undoubtedly  would 
have  fought  any  effort  to  create  a  TVA-style 
Appalachian  authority  that  would  have  dis- 
placed them. 

Wl?l  Sweeney  be  as  successful  in  imple- 
menting the  Appalachian  development  pro- 
gram as  he  was  in  helping  to  establish  it? 

"He  has  one  of  the  best  minds  I've  seen," 
a  coworker  commented.  "He  has  a  terrific 
ability  to  express  himself  clearly  and  knows 
the  best  ways  to  persuade  people  to  agree 
with  him." 


PROMPT  ACTION  ON  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  pending  before  it  important  im- 
migration reform  legislation  in  the  form 
of  S.  500,  introduced  on  behalf  of  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  Another  meas- 
ure pending  before  the  subcommittee  is 
S.  1093,  an  Immigration  reform  bill, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  10  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  &nd.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  meas- 
ure diffez-s  from  S.  500  are:  First,  provi- 
sions to  accelerate  the  5-year  phase- 
out  of  the  national  origins  quota  in  line 
with  the  prompt  elimination  by  the  bill 
of  similar  discrimination  in  the  Asian- 
Pacific  triangle;  second,  establishing  of 
authority  for  judicial  review  of  claims 
to  U.S.  nationality  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  or  Declaratory 
Judgment  Act;  third,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  10-year  statute  of  limitations 
for  deportation  cases;  and,  fourth,  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  in 
the  Department  of  State  to  review,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
any  consular  officer  concerned,  or  of  any 
person  aggrieved  all  decisions  denying  or 
revoking  visas  or  extensions  thereof  or 
the  application  of  any  State  Department 
immigration  regulations. 

The  latter  two  proposals  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1961  during 
its  consideration  of  S.  551,  immigration 
reform  legislation  which  I  introduced  in 
the  87th  Congress. 

On  April  1  of  this  year,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  A.ssociation  was 
published.  The  report  urges  the  prompt 
enactment  of  S.  500  and  favors  the  in- 


clusion in  S.  500  or  enactment  of  sepa- 
rate legislation  containing  the  provision 
of  S.  1093  establishing  a  10-year  statute 
of  limitations  for  deportation  cases.  On 
March  29.  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association's  Committee  on  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  issued  its  report  also 
favoring  enactment  of  S.  500. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  give 
both  S.  500 — which  I  have  cosponsored — 
and  S.  1093  its  serious  consideration, 
along  with  other  measures,  pending  be- 
fore it.  and  that  prompt  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  to  en- 
act badly  needed  immigration  reform 
legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  time  for  the  patchwork  and 
piecemeal  approach  to  immigration  re- 
form to  be  overhauled  and  a  comprehen- 
sive new  law  codified. 

It  has  been  a  decade  since  our  immi- 
gration wall  was  perpetuated  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
better  known  as  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act.  Time  and  experience  have  more 
than  dramatized  the  fact  that,  as  its  op- 
ponents contended  11  years  ago,  it  is  per- 
haps as  unique  a  law  as  we  have  on  our 
statute  books.  But  these  11  years  have 
also  produced  an  atmosphere  of  political 
helplessness  to  exasperate  even  the  most 
determined  immigration  reformers,  so 
that  today  most  are  resigned  to  the  now 
annual  practice  of  settling  for  piecemeal 
revisions  or  temporaiy  relief,  rather  than 
an  effective  overhaul  of  our  entire  policy 
of  immigration.  The  backdoor  methods 
Congress  has  used  to  cover  up  deficiencies 
in  the  basic  law  is  the  greatest  proof  of 
the  law's  inadequacies.  Since  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  was  enacted.  Con- 
gress has  passed  special,  short-term  im- 
migration and  refugee  legislation  which 
has  had  the  cumulative  efifect  of  admit- 
ting into  the  United  States  more  than 
twice  as  many  persons  as  permitted  un- 
der the  basic  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York  State  Bar  Association — A  Report 
BY  THE  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 

(The  President's  proposals  (S.  500.  H.R.  2850) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  laws  to  abolish 
the  national  origins  system  and  to  effect 
other  reforms) 

On  Janiiary  13.  1965,  President  Johnson 
proposed  to  Congress  that  the  national 
origins  quota  system  for  admission  of  im- 
migrants be  eliminated  over  a  5-year  transi- 
tion period  and  replaced  by  a  system  based 
upon  the  merits  of  each  Individual  applicant 
as  measured  by,  e.g.  his  skills,  his  relation- 
ships to  persons  living  here,  or  his  flight 
from  political  oppression.'  These  recommen- 
dations are  contained  In  S.  500,  introduced 
by  Senator  Hart  and  32  other  Senators  In- 
cluding Javits  and  Kennedy  of  New  York 
and  In  H.R.  2850,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Celler.^ 


'  H.  Doc.  No.  52,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1965) . 

'  Other  bills  with  the  same  objectives  and 
substantially  similar  provisions  have  been 
Introduced;  viz.,  S.  436  (Scott),  H.R.  503 
(Matsunaga),  H.R.  541  (Thompson,  N.J.), 
H.R.  764  (Gallagher),  H.R.  768  (Gilbert), 
H.R.  832  (Minish),  H.R.  1764  (DoNOHtiE), 
and  H.R.  2587    (Burton).     H.R.  5234    (Reid, 


More  specifically,  the  principal  proposals 
of  S.500  are: 

1.  "Phase-out"  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  over  a  5-year  period  by  reduc- 
ing such  quotas  20  percent  each  year  and 
transferring  the  niimbers  so  released  to  a 
quota  re.serve  pool.  Thus  in  the  first  year. 
20  percent  (roughly  32,000)  would  be  re- 
leased to  the  pool;  in  the  second  year  40 
percent  (or  64,000)  would  be  in  the  pool: 
until  In  the  fifth  year  and  thereafter,  all 
quota  numbers  would  be  allocated  through 
the  pool.  During  the  transition  period  the 
pool  would  be  made  up  of  the  above  released 
numbers  and  unused  numbers  of  the  pre- 
vious year  assigned  to  the  old  quota  areas. 

2.  Immediate  relief  to  minimum  quota 
areas  by  increasing  the  mln'mum  quota,  now 
100,  to  200,  subject  to  future  reduction  in 
the  same  manner  as  In  ( 1 )  above. 

3.  Issuance  of  quota  numbers  based  on  the 
following  preferences,  (a)  the  first  50  per- 
cent, to  persons  with  exceptional  skills  who 
will  be  "especially  advantageous"  to  the 
United  States,  (b)  next  30  percent  (plus  any 
part  of  the  first  50  percent  not  used) ,  to  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens  not  eligible  for  nonquota  status  be- 
cause they  are  over  21  years  of  age.  (c)  next 
20  percent  (plus  any  part  of  the  first  80  per- 
cent not  used),  to  spouses  and  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States,  and  any  portion  remaining  to  other 
quota  applicants,  with  percentage  prefer- 
ences to  other  relatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  parents  of  resident  aliens,  and  then 
to  certain  classes  of  workers  where  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  employable  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

4.  To  prevent  a  single  country  from  ob- 
taining disproportionate  benefits.  Issuance 
of  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  quota 
numbers  authorized  for  any  year  to  any 
quota  area  would  not  be  permitted. 

5.  To  prevent  inequities,  the  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  Immigration 
Board  (established  by  sec.  18  of  S.  500). 
may  reserve  for  otherwise  qualified  immi- 
grants whose  admission  would  further  the 
national  security  Interest,  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  reserve  quota  pool  and  for  refugees 
from  oppression  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic beliefs,  or  their  opposition  to  totali- 
tarianism or  dictatorship,  or  who  are 
uprooted  because  of  natural  calamity  or 
military  operations,  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
reserve  pool.  Any  numbers  so  reserved  and 
not  needed  revert  to  the  pool. 

6.  Immediate  elimination  of  the  "Asia- 
Pacific  Triangle"  provision  of  existing  law. 
discussed  below. 

7.  Establishment  of  nonquota  status  for 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens,  as  well  as 
to  a  child  (under  21)  or  spouse  as  present 
law  provides. 

8.  Establishment  of  an  Inunigration  Board 
composed  of  two  Members  from  the  House, 
two  from  the  Senate  and  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  study  and  con- 
sult Government  departments  on  immigr.'i- 
tion  policy,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  to  reservation  and  alloca- 
tion of  quotas  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Attorney  General  criteria  for  admission  of 
skilled  specialists  and  workers  whose  services 


N.Y.),  having  substantially  the  same  objec- 
tives as  the  administration  bill,  would  ac- 
complish them  by  basing  annual  quotas  on 
the  latest  U.S.  census  instead  of  the  192" 
census  as  at  present,  and  by  redistributing 
unused  quotas  through  regional  pools;  that 
is,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  H.R' 
1803  (Wydler)  would  also  abolish  the  na- 
tional origins  system  but  differs  in  other  re- 
spects from  the  administration  bill.  H.R^ 
2078  (Philibin),  provides  for  pooling  of 
quotas  under  the  present  system. 
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are  needed  by  reason  of  labor  shortages  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  S.  500  contains  other  provi- 
sions of   more   specialized   application   and 
makes   technical    changes    in    existing    law 
which  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  report. 
recommendations 

The  committee  approves  the  objectives  and 
provisions  of  S.  500  and  urges  its  enactment. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  enacting,  by  inclusjon  in 
S.  500  or  by  separate  bill,  a  10-year  statute 
of  limitations  for  deportation  cases,  as  was 
proposed  in  1961  in  S.  551  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, which  was  a  bill  to  amend  the  immigra- 
tion laws  by  modifying  but  not  abolishing 
the  national  origins  system,  introduced  by 
Senator  Javits  for  himself  and  Senators 
Keating.  Morse,  Case,  and  Scott. 

discriminatory  provisions  of  existing  law 
(i)    The  national  origins  system 

The  national  origins  system  had  its  genesis 
in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  (referred  to 
as  the  1924  act)  and  was  carried  forward 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  (referred  to  as  the  1952  act).  The 
number  of  persons  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  from  any  quota  area  (I.e.,  a 
particular  country  as  designated  under  the 
act)  during  any  year  is  limited  (subject  to 
exceptions  respecting  Asiatic  persons  herein- 
after mentioned)  to  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of 
ihp  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  continental 
United  States  in  1920  attribvtable  by  na- 
tional origin  to  such  cotmtry.  Each  coun- 
try, however,  has  a  minimum  quota  of  100.' 
Determination  of  quotas  is  the  joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General.* 

As  most  recently  determined,'-  33  countries 
have  quotas  of  more  than  the  100  minimum 
ranging  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land (65.361)  and  Germany  (25,814)  to  Es- 
tonia ( 115 ) .    Italy  has  5,666. 

While  the  national  origins  systems  per  Be 
discriminates  respecting  country  of  origin  of 
the  immigrant,  the  law  contains  a  not  easily 
apparent  discrimination  against  Negroes  on 
the  basis  of  race.-'  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  provision  of  8  U.S.C.A.  1151(a)  which  re- 
quires that  "the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
continental  United  States  In  1920  •  •  • 
shall  be  the  same  number  heretofore  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  section  11  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  •  •  •."  Sec- 
tion 11  (d(  of  the  1924  act  provided  that  in 
computing  quotas  the  t«rm  "Inhabitant  of 
the  continental  United  States  in  1920"  did 
not  include  the  descend.'ints  of  slave  immi- 
grants. Thus  the  Negro  population  of  the 
United  Slates  is  excluded  In  determining 
quotas  under  present  law. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  computing  the 
national  origins  of  the  1920  population  of 
the  continental  United  States  is  designed  to 
give  only  a  rough  approximation  of  where  our 
ancestors  came  from. 

As  e.xplained  in  the  1961  report  of  the 
committee  on  Federiil  legislation  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  ■ 
on  legislation  then  proposed  to  amend  the 
immigration  laws: 

"The  method  employed  in  making  the  na- 
ti(jnal  origins  calculations  pursuant  to  that 
act  was  explained  in  a  Joint  memorandum  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  and  La- 
bor dated  February  25,  1928.  S.  Doc.  65,  70th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     In  essence,  the  method  em- 


8  U.S.C.A,  1151(a). 
'Id.  1151(b),  1152. 

'Pres.  Proc.  See  8  U.S.C.A.  1151,  pocket 

part. 

'In  addition  to  discrimination  against 
Chinese  persons  and  races  Indigenous  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle,  hereinafter  discussed. 
Reports  of  Coiiunittees  of  the  Association 
01  tne  Bar  of  the  Citv  of  New  York  Concerned 
With  Federal  Legislation  (1961). 
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ployed  in  making  the  calculations  was  as 
follows: 

"The  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1790  was  classified  by  national  origin  simply 
upon  the  basis  of  their  surnames.  Then 
immigration  and  census  records  for  the 
period  1820  to  1920  were  used  to  furnish  the 
numbers  of  persons  coming  from  each  for- 
eign country  during  those  years.  (Records 
from  1790  to  1820  were  unavailable.)  Then 
1920  census  statistics  were  used  to  supply 
the  niunbers  of  persons  in  the  population 
who  were  either  immigrants  or  the  children 
of  immigrants,  and  the  countries  of  their  na- 
tional origin. 

"Other  persons  included  In  the  1920  census 
were  allocated  among  countries  of  origin 
upon  the  basis  of  projections  of  the  1790 
population  and  the  immigration  thereafter, 
v.hich  projections  were  based  In  part  upon 
assumed  rates  of  natural  increase.  S.  Doc. 
65,  70th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

"In  other  words,  if  persons  of  one  national 
origin  multiplied  faster  than  persons  of  an- 
other national  origin,  the  calculations  made 
under  the  1924  act  would  not  reflect  it." 

S.  500  would  phase  out  the  national 
origins  system  over  a  5-year  period  and 
eventually  eliminate  it.' 

(2)   Asia-Pacific  triangle 

The  Asia -Pacific  triangle  comprises  all 
quota  areas  situated  wholly  within  an  area 
bounded  by  meridian  60°  east  and  165° 
west  longitude  and  north  of  the  parallel 
25°  south  latitude.  It  embraces  all 
Asiatic  countries  from  India  to  Japan 
and  all  Pacific  islands  north  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  including  (in  addi- 
tion to  India  and  Japan)  for  example,  China, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  The 
1952  act  established  a  separate  quota  of  100 
for  the  triangle  itself  ^  in  addition  to  the 
separate  quotas  for  each  country  within  the 
triangle. 

Complex  rules  determine  whether  an  im- 
migrant is  chargeable  to  a  quota  area  within 
the  triangle  or  to  the  triangle  quota.^"  The 
interesting  point  is  that  these  rules  are  based 
not  on  national  origin  but  on  race  and  apply 
to  a  person  born  outside  the  triangle  (as  well 
as  to  one  born  within  it)  if  he,  by  as  much 
as  one-half  his  ancestry,  is  attributable  to  a 
people  indigenous  to,  or  a  colony  or  depend- 
ent area  or  quota  area  located  within,  the 
triangle.  For  example,  an  immigrant  born 
in  Germany  of  a  Malayan  father  and  a  Ger- 
man mother  is  chargeable  to  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle  quota  and  a  native  of  Canada  born 
of  a  Japanese  mother  and  a  Canadian  father, 
who  otherwise  would  be  a  nonquota  immi- 
grant.'" since  he  is  a  native  of  an  independent 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is 
chargeable  to  the  quota  for  Japan. 

Enactment  of  S.  500  would  result  in  im- 
mediate elimination  of  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle.- 

(3)   Chinese  persons 

When  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  were  re- 
pealed in  1943,  a  special  racial  quota  of  105 
was  established  for  Chinese  persons  wherever 
born.^'  In  addition,  there  is  a  quota  of  100 
for  non-Chinese  persons  born  in  China.  This 


*S.  500,  sees.  1  and  3.  Bills  to  abolish 
the  national  origins  syst-em,  similar  to  S.  500, 
have  been  proposed  in  earlier  Congresses; 
for  example.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  S.  1206 
by  Senator  Lehman.  In  1961,  the  Commiuee 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  above  referred  to  did  not  e%'en  con- 
sider two  such  pending  bills  (H.R.  6555  and 
H.R.  607,  87th  Cong.)  because  the  committee 
felt  that  they  did  not  have  enough  support 
to  stand  a  chance  of  enactment  at  that  time. 

"8  U.S.CJV.  1152(b)(1). 

'■<"  8  U.S.C.A.  1152(b)  (2)-(6) . 

:'See  8  U.S.C.A.  1101(27). 

-S.500.  sec.  6. 

"  Act  of  Dec.  17.  1943.  57  Stat.  600. 


arrangement  was  carried  over  into  the  1952 
Act."  The  Act  of  December  17,  1943,  defined 
a  Chinese  person  as  an  alien  who  has  as 
much  as  one-half  Chinese  blood."  Thvis  an 
adult  Canadian  born  in  Canada  of  a  Cana- 
dian father  and  a  Chinese  mother  cannot 
enter  the  United  States  except  under  the 
special  Chinese  quota. 

Enactment  of  S.  500  would  forthwith  ter- 
minate this  discrimination."' 

need  for  reform   of  immigration  laws 

The  Committee  believes  that  amendment 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
the  respects  proposed  in  S.  500  Is  long  over- 
due. President  Johnson  favors,  and  his  three 
predecessors.  Presidents  Kennedy,  Eisen- 
hower, and  Truman  favored,  immigration  law 
reform  and  the  present  bill  has  bipartisan 
support."" 

Our  immigration  law  today  reflects  a  racial 
philosophy  repugnant  to  our  American  tradi- 
tion. It  assumes  that  certain  people  are 
inferior  to  others  solely  because  of  where 
they  were  born.  It  discriminates  against 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  is  particularly  offensive  to  Asiastic 
countries.  It  amounts,  as  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  de  B.  Katzenbach  recently  said,  to 
selecting  immigrants  on  the  basis  of  "per- 
sonal pedigree." "  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
millions  of  U.S.  citizens  whose  ancestors 
came  from  the  very  countries  discriminated 
against  by  present  archaic  and  anachronistic 
law. 

As  one  writer  has  commented :  "* 

"Through  our  immigration  policies,  we 
have  managed  to  rub  salt  into  the  deepest 
wovmds  of  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  as  we  do  not  tire  of  point- 
ing out  to  the  Russians,  deeds  speak  louder 
than  words.  It  is  diflScult  for  the  Voice  of 
American  to  explain  away  what  we  are  doing 
in  these  fields.  At  the  moment,  when  we 
are  calling  for  a  united  free  world  opposed 
to  communism,  our  Immigration  policies  are 
based  on  invidious  distinctions  among  coun- 
tries and  nationalities.  Including  the  very 
countries  we  wish  to  ally  with  us." 

In  1776,  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
declared  all  men  to  be  created  equal  In  re- 
spect of  certain  inalienable  rights.  The  Dec- 
laration was  intended  to  be,  and  its  conse- 
quences have  been,  worldwide  in  impact. 
Its  promise  of  equal  opportunity  brooks  no 
qualification  based  on  what  Chief  Justice 
Stone  has  called  "•  •  •  obviously  irrelevant 
and  invidiotis  •   •   '"grounds.^" 

The  onward  march  of  American  history  has 
been  in  significant  part  the  story  of  ever- 
greater  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  "liberty 
and  justice  for  all"  referred  to  in  our  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  and  reflected  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  latest 
step  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
outlawed  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  In  public  ac- 
commodations and  in  employment  affecting 
commerce.-'  That  act  constituted  a  solemn 
national  declaration  that  henceforth  such 
arbitrary  discrimination  was  inconsistent 
with  the  deepest  purposes  of  our  Nation, 
thereby  confirming  the  principles  previously 


"«8  U.S.C.A.  1151(a). 

«Sec.5(b). 

"•S.500.  sec.  1. 

1"  Truman  (H.  Doc.  No.  520,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  3  et  seq.  Jtine  25,  1952);  Eisenhower 
(H.  Doc.  No.  1,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  p.  7;  H. 
Doc.  No.  329,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  H.  Doc.  No. 
85.  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.);  Kennedy  (Con- 
gression.u.  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  10,  pp.  13768- 
13769). 

1*  New  York  Times,  Feb.  11, 1965. 

"Kingsley.  "Immigration  and  Our  Foreign 
Policy  Objectives."  21  Law  and  Contemp. 
Prob.'299,  306  (1956>. 

'"Steele  v.  Louisville  A-  Nashville  R.  Co., 
323  U.S.  192.  203  (1944). 

=  78  Stat.  24,  tiUes  n  and  VH. 
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enunciated  by  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  which  are  supported  by  increasing 
numbers  of  our  people.- 

We  believe  that  the  selection  of  immi- 
grants on  the  basis  of  their  race  and  na- 
tional origins  is  reminiscent  of  the  notion 
that  "some  are  more  equal  than  others"  ^ 
and  should  have  no  place  in  our  national 
policy. 

We  have  considered  assertions  that  S.  500 
would  open  the  floodgates  to  uncontrolled 
Immigration  and  we  believe  them  to  be 
groundless.  Limitations  in  the  bill  would 
prevent  any  Influx  of  undesirable  immi- 
grants. Indeed  the  emphasis  placed  in  the 
bin  on  skilled  persons  should  elevate  the 
quality  q1  those  admitted.  Safeguards  pro- 
tect against  Immigration  becoming  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  The  provision  (section  3) 
limiting  to  10  percent  of  the  total  quota 
numbers  authorized  for  any  year  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  of  a  single  quota  area 
protects  against  any  one  country  sending  a 
disproportionate  number  of  immigrants  to 
the  United  States.  Finally  it  is  estimated 
that  if  3  500  is  enacted,  authorized  quota 
immigration  would  Increase  from  the  present 
158.361  per  year  to  about  166,000  and  that 
the  number  of  individual  immigrants  would 
increase  by  about  63.000.-' 

Another  reason  for  our  support  of  S.  500 
Is  that  under  Judicial  rulings  to  date  remedi- 
al action  for  discriminations  In  existing  law 
lies  solely  with  our  citizens  and  Congress. 
Often  when  a  statute  affects  interests  not 
represented  in  the  legislature — which  is  the 
case  with  aliens — courts  liave  been  careful  to 
protect  the  unrepresented  from  undue  dls- 
crlmination.='  As  to  immigration  policy, 
however,  the  courts  have  declined  to  exer- 
cise such  review  on  the  ground  that  the  po- 
litical branches  have  plenary  power  becatise 
immigration  is  "•  ♦  •  vitally  and  intricately 
Interwoven  with  •  •  •  foreign  relations."  =• 
Judicial  rtxlings  which  have  upheld  the  na- 
tional origins  system  have  been  based  on  such 
plenary  power  of  the  political  branches  of 
Government.=^  Accordingly,  such  rulings 
cannot  be  taken  as  sustaining  the  reason- 
ableness of  existing  immigration  laws.  There 
is  here  no  "legitimation"  of  the  enactment  ^ 
as  there  might  be  in  other  areas. 


-'See  "To  Secure  These  Rights:  Report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights" 
(1947):  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347 
U.S.  483  (1954);  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118 
U.S.  356  (1886). 

=3  George  Orwell,  "Animal  Form"  (1946). 

*•  Op.  cit.,  notes  1  and  17  supra.  The  ap- 
parent contradiction  in  the  above  figures  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  some  countries — 
for  example.  Britain  and  Eire — have  large 
quotas  under  present  law  which  are  never 
filled.  Under  S.  500  unused  quotas  during 
the  transition  period  would  be  allocated  to 
the  reserve  pool  and  used. 

^  See  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Arizona,  325 
U.S.  761,  767-768,  n.  2  (1945);  McGoldrick  v. 
Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  309  U.S.  33, 
45-46,  n.  2  ( 1940) :  Helvering  v.  Gerhardt,  304 
U.S.  405,  412,  416  (1938);  South  Carolina 
States  Highway  Dept.  v.  Barnwell  Bros.,  303 
U.S.  177,  184-185,  n.  2  (1938);  Edwards  v. 
California,  314  U.S.  160,  174  (1941):  Nippert 
V.  Richmond,  327  U.S.  416,  434  (1946); 
Dowllng,  "The  Methods  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone 
in  Constitutional  Cases,"  41  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
1160  (1941);  Glvens,  "Chief  Justice  Stone 
and  the  Developing  Functions  of  Judicial 
Review,"  47  Va.  L.  Rev.  1321,  1343-1354 
(1961). 

«  Harisiades  v.  Shaughnessy,  342  U.S.  580, 
588-589  (1952). 

*»  Ibid. 

«  See  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  "The  People  and 
the  Court"  (1980). 


THE     PROPOSAL     FOR     A      10- YEAR     STATUTE     OF 
LIMITATIONS  IN  DEPORTATION  PROCEEDINGS 

S.  551,  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
by  Senator  Javits,  proposed  adding  to  the 
1952  act  a  new  section  entitled,  "Limitation 
of  time  of  commencing  deportation  proceed- 
ings," as  follows: 

"Sec.  294.  No  alien  shall  be  deported  by  rea- 
son of  any  conduct  occurring  more  than  10 
years  prior  to  the  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings."  ■" 

Practically  all  civil  remedies  and  criminal 
sanctions  in  our  legal  system  are  subject  to 
time  limitations  precluding  adverse  conse- 
quences for  conduct  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  the  past.  These  are  not 
to  encourage  unlawful  conduct  but  because 
of  the  harmful  social  consequences  of  dis- 
rupting human  affairs  by  reason  of  events 
In  the  far  distant  past.'"  The  chief  pur- 
poses of  deportation  are  similar  to  two  of 
the  aims  of  the  criminal  law.  I.e.  to  deter 
specified  conduct  and  to  prevent  its  repeti- 
tion (in  this  country) . 

The  result  of  the  absence  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  at  present  is  shown  by  Niuk- 
kanen  v.  McAlexander,  362  U.S.  390  (1960), 
where  a  52-year-old  house  painter  who  had 
been  In  the  United  States  since  his  first 
birthday  and  had  served  honorably  in  our 
Army  was  ordered  deported  on  parole  evi- 
dence of  conduct  more  than  20  years  earlier. 

We  see  no  benefit  to  society  resulting  from 
deportations  for  long-past  misconduct  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  such  hardships  in  individ- 
ual cases.^' 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  (1)  urges  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  S.  500  and  H.R.  2580  and  (2)  fa- 
vors enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  add  a 
10-year  statute  of  limitations  for  deportation 
cases. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwin  L.  Gasperini,  Chairman;  Francis 
A.  Brick,  Jr.,  Max  Chopnlck,  Gerald  E. 
Dwyer,  William  G.  Fennell,  Richard 
A.  Glvens,  Judd  D.  Grey,  Constantine 
N.  Katsorls,  Lawrence  Keepnews,  An- 
thony P.  Marshall,  Thomas  R.  Mc- 
Hugh,  Herbert  Miller,  Peter  P.  Mul- 
len, George  W.  Myers,  Jr.,  Edward 
L.  Nadeau,  Ellsworth  Nichols,  Alan  K. 
Sawyer,  Max  Schwartz,  Horace  C. 
Winch. 


REGIONAL  RAILROAD  PLANNING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  coor- 
dinated efforts  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut  in  aiTiving  at  a  solu- 
tion for  continued  service  of  the  New 
Haven  Raih-oad  is  indeed  good  news. 
The  approach  of  an  agreement  on  State 
contributions  of  financial  assistance  is 
expected  to  permit  service  to  continue  in 
its  present  foi-m  for  at  least  18  months. 
This  breathing  period  should  be  used  to 
confront  the  problems  of  the  New  Haven 
and   metropolitan   mass   transportation 


=»  This  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  In 
1961.     Note  7  supra. 

"See  Wood  v.  Carpenter,  101  U.S.  135,  193 
(1879);  Holmes,  "The  Path  of  the  Law,"  10 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  457,  477  (1897);  Pound,  "A 
Survey  of  Social  Interests,"  57  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1,  19  (1943);  "Developments  in  the  Law — 
Statutes  of  Limitations,"  63  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1177,  1185-1186  (1950);  compare  H.  Rept.  No. 
2096,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  192  (1952). 

SI  Maslow,  "Recasting  Our  Deportation  Law : 
Proposals  for  Reform."  56  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
309,  314-315  (1956). 


with  new  and  greater  vigor.  The  period 
of  18  months  should  permit  sufBcient 
time  for  the  interested  State  govern- 
ments and  the  Federal  Government  to 
formulate  and  act  upon  new,  long-term 
solutions,  to  the  control  problems,  which 
have  received  serious  attention  in  the 
past  months. 

The  New  Haven  commuter  crisis  has 
demonstrated  more  strongly  than  ever 
the  need  for  a  bistate  public  authority 
which  I  have,  together  with  Represent- 
ative Reid  of  New  York,  urged  for  some 
time  to  coordinate  mass  transportation 
problems  in  New  York  and  Connecticut 
and  the  rest  of  the  New  England  States. 
The  bistate  agency  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  consist  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  and  could  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts. 
The  bistate  agency  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  operate  passenger  rail  and 
ti-ansit  systems  located  within  the  par- 
ticipating States.  It  is  conceivable  that 
such  an  agency  could  also  consider  prob- 
lems of  regional  planning  for  helicopter 
commuter  service,  interstate  highway 
construction,  and  water  travel. 

We  should  not  permit  expectations  of 
a  temporary  solution  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  crisis  to  impair  renewed  efforts 
to  deal  immediately  with  long-term 
problems  affecting  the  New  Haven  and 
problems  of  mass  transportation  in  the 
Northeastern  States  generally.  The  re- 
newed efforts  of  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  State  governments 
are  very  much  needed  to  solve  transpor- 
tation problems  affecting  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  these  States. 

On  February  13,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  New  York-Connecticut 
Rail  Authority  to  provide  machinery  for 
such  operation  of  passenger  rail  and 
ti-ansit  systems  in  the  New  England 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
20  and  April  22,  1965,  supporting  the 
principle  and  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 
21,  recognizing  the  precedent  of  the  as- 
sumption of  governmental  responsibility 
in  the  rail  service  problem  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20,  1965] 
Basics  in  Urban  Transport 
Analyzing  the  transportation  problems 
that  beset  virtually  every  metropolitan  area 
across  the  Nation,  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  concludes  that  their 
root  lies  in  the  pattern  of  population  growth. 
Over  the  last  half  century  metropolitan  areas 
have  Increased  their  share  of  the  total  popu- 
lation from  under  40  percent  to  about  65 
percent.  The  projection  for  the  year  2000 
is  that  74  percent — or  235  million  people- 
will  then  be  living  In  300  metropolitan  areas. 
At  a  time  when  major  decisions  about 
transportation  are  inescapable,  governments 
in  metropolitan  areas  are  so  fragmented  that 
they  have  not  developed  agencies  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  viewing  the  area  as  a  whole. 
As  a  result,  decisions  too  often  are  left  to 
State  and  Federal  officials.  This  Is  certainly 
the  case  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
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spread  as  it  is  across  three  States,  and  con- 
taining 1,467  different  political  entities. 

Now  that  New  Jersey,  after  years  of  delay, 
has  Anally  ratified  the  compact  granting  the 
Tri-State  Transportation  Committee  legal 
status,  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  should  follow  suit  without  delay. 
The  aim  must  be  to  have  the  committee 
functioning  as  the  legal  transportation-plan- 
ning body  for  the  metropolitan  area  by  July 
1,  the  date  stipulated  in  the  Federal  High- 
way Act.  The  CED  wisely  emphasizes  that 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  should  be  the 
i)asls  for  urban  transportation  planning.  No 
one  part  of  the  area  can  go  it  alone. 

The  difficulties  now  being  encountered  in 
trying  to  work  out  some  way  to  keep  the 
bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad's  commuter 
services  running  show  the  urgent  need  for 
a  strong  central  body.  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut are  following  divergent  tacks;  the 
Federal  Government  is  reluctant  to  become 
Involved,  and  there  Is  danger  that  the  rescue 
operation  will  be  submerged  in  recrimina- 
tions among  the  politicians.  As  we  have 
repeatedly  urged,  the  only  sound  solution 
Is  a  public  authority  to  operate  all  the  com- 
muter railroads  in  the  area  and  coordinate 
them  with  the  city  subway  system. 


The  point  of  first  importance,  of  course, 
is  that  the  trains  won't  stop  running.  Nego- 
tiation and  good  will  triumphed.  And  for 
the  long  pull  it  has  been  established  that  rail 
mass  transportation  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  that  government  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility of  contracting  and  paying  for  this  in- 
dispensable service.  That's  an  Important 
precedent;   it  makes  history. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  number  of  bills  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  which  could  be 
helpful  in  giving  a  firm  direction  to  Gov- 
ernment policy  on  this  issue. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22,  1965] 
Reprieve  for  the   New  Haven 

The  agreement  that  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road will  continue  commuter  operations  into 
New  York  at  their  present  level  for  at  least 
18  months  from  June  1  is  a  reprieve  for 
25,000  dally  riders  from  Connecticut  and 
Westchester  County. 

It  is,  however,  only  a  temporary  solution 
for  the  problem;  not  a  permanent  one.  But 
It  Is  an  essential  first  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal. 

Negotiations  for  a  long-term  agreement 
under  which  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
would  take  over  the  management  of  the  New 
Haven  commuter  operations  for  a  fee  are 
being  carried  on  by  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  essential  problem  here  is  how  the 
inevitable  operating  deficit  will  be  financed. 
While  Federal  officials  have  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  approve  the  $3  million  demonstra- 
tion grant  for  the  initial  period,  the  White 
House  opposes  a  continuation  of  subsidies. 
Will  New  York  and  Connecticut  then  foot 
the  bill? 

Analysis  of  the  commuter  railroad  problem 
as  a  whole  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  any  piecemeal  settlement  cannot  be 
lasting.  New  York  State  Is  now  negotiating 
to  take  over  and  operate  the  biggest  commu- 
ter line  of  all,  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road. 
New  Jersey  Is  trying  desperately  to  shore  up 
the  Erie-Lackawanna,  with  Its  35,000  com- 
muters. 

The  transportation  problems  of  the  metro- 
politan community  can  only  be  resolved 
properly  when  the  area  Is  viewed  as  an  entity. 
That  is  why  we  continue  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tristate  public  authority  to  inte- 
grate the  commuter  railroads  with  the  city 
subway  system,  and  to  operate  them  as  a 
public  utility. 

IProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  21, 
1965) 
The  New  Haven  Commuters  Resctted 

New  York,  Connecticut  and  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  trustees  have  hit  off  an  agreement 
which  insures  the  preservation  of  commuter 
service  for  the  next  12  to  18  months.  Fur- 
thermore, all  parties  are  confident  that  "a 
permanent  solution"  will  be  achieved  during 
this  breathing  spell. 

What's  agreed  upon  for  now  is  a  "demon- 
stration grant"  program,  which  means  that 
the  two  States  chip  In  with  money  and  tax 
relief,  all  of  it  rounded  out  with  Federal  help. 


TOWARD  A  STRONG  WORLD  MONE- 
TARY SYSTEM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  by  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
"the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding adequate  liquidity  to  finance 
world  trade  and  payments.  Representa- 
tive Curtis  points  out  that,  while 
liquidity  has  been  barely  suflScient,  the 
recent  drying  up  of  U.S.  capital  outflows 
has  created  shortages  of  capital  severe 
enough  to  present  the  danger  of  a 
liquidity  crisis,  and  to  impel  Europeans 
as  well  as  Americans  to  make  innova- 
tions in  present  international  monetary 
arrangements  to  avoid  this  possibility. 

I,  and  my  fellow  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
have  introduced  concurrent  resolutions 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House  urging  the 
Executive  to  convoke  a  well-planned 
international  conference  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  weaknesses  of  the  world 
monetary  system.  Such  a  conference 
would  consider  the  correct  role  for  the 
IMF  or  other  appropriate  international 
organizations  in  the  management  of  in- 
ternational credit,  would  consider  how 
to  supply  credit  to  deficit  countries  in 
time  to  correct  threatening  imbalances, 
and  how  to  increase  the  availability  of 
long-term,  low-cost  credit  to  developing 
nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Curtis'  letter  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toward  a  Strong  World  Monetary  System 
To  the  Editor  : 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  admin- 
istration's voluntary  controls  on  U.S.  foreign 
loans  and  investments  have  tightened 
European  capital  supplies.  A  Times  corre- 
spondent in  Europe  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  program  "is  working  in  the  direction 
Intended.  It  is  greatly  reducing  sind  perhaps 
temporarily  drying  up,  the  flow  of  dollars 
to  Europe." 

Further  evidence  is  the  quieting  of  Euro- 
pean bankers'  demands  that  the  United 
States  raise  its  interest  rates  to  curb  the 
dollar  outflow.  These  sentiments  had  been 
Informally  expressed  as  recently  as  March  at 
the  American  Bankers  Association  interna- 
tional monetary  conference. 

The  broad  significance  of  the  tightening 
of  credit  in  European  capital  markets  is  its 
meaning  for  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem.    Europeans  have  begun  to  experience 


the  effects  of  ovu-  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits, as  these  deficits  cease  to  supply  the  new 
liquidity  that  steady  growth  in  world  trade 
and  payments  demands. 

Therefore,  while  the  administration's  con- 
trols over  capital  are  clearly  harmful  to  long- 
run  U.S.  interests,  they  may  serve  the  short- 
run  purpose  of  dramatically  demonstrating 
the  need  for  reform  of  the  world  monetary 
system,  perhaps  helping  to  break  the  inertia 
that  has  too  long  characterized  the  attitude 
both  of  key  European  governments  and  of 
our  own. 

FOR    decisive    action 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  unanimously  stated  in 
their  recent  views  on  the  1965  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  that  "reform  of  the 
existing  international  monetary  system  is 
urgently  needed."  We  felt  that  "because 
liquidity  for  the  existing  system  is  largely 
supplied  by  U.S.  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits, the  system  could  break  down  when  the 
United  States  finally  eliminates  its  chronic 
deficit  *  •  *."  The  time  for  decisive  action 
is  now  at  hand.  It  should  not  await  the 
final  solution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Leadership  of  the  kind  required  is  not  to 
be  gained  by  mere  tinkering  with  the  present 
system,  however  valuable  It  has  proved  Itself 
In  the  past.  The  resolution  to  Increase  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  quotas  ap- 
proved in  March  by  the  IMF  executive  direc- 
tors makes  modest  Innovations  in  the  ways 
gold  win  be  used  to  back  new  quotas.  One 
wonders  with  the  London  Economist  whether 
this  will  be  the  last  Increase  In  fund  resources 
made  under  the  present  largely  anachronistic 
accounting  mechanism,  which  works  reason- 
ably enough  when  the  dollar  and  sterling 
happen  to  be  strong  but  in  present  circum- 
stances makes  the  Fund  heavily  dependent 
on  bilateral  credits  agreed  through  the  Paris 
Club. 

Many  International  economists  will  argue 
that  international  liquidity  Is  now  great 
enough  to  continue  for  several  years  to  serve 
the  requirements  of  world  trade.  Others, 
such  as  Dr.  Walter  Salant,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  feel  that  recent  developments 
are  already  bringing  the  liquidity  problem  to 
a  head. 

to  convoke  conference 

Concurrent  resolutions  Introduced  In  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  sponsored  by  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  request  the  Executive  to  convoke 
a  well-planned  International  conference  to 
find  solutions  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  world 
monetary  system. 

Such  a  conference  would  consider  the  cor- 
rect role  for  the  IMF  or  other  appropriate 
international  organizations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  international  credit,  would  consider 
how  to  supply  credit  to  deficit  countries  In 
time  to  correct  threatening  Imbalances  and 
how  to  Increase  the  avallabUity  of  long-term, 
low-cost  credit  to  developing  nations. 

U.S.  leadership  in  creating  a  suitable  world 
monetary  system  Is  long  overdue.  The  Presi- 
dent must  provide  that  leadership  now. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's  visit  to  the 
United  States  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  leadership. 

Thomas  B.  Cdbtts, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Second  District,  Missouri. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  12. 1965. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  town  of 
Henrietta,  N.Y.,  protesting  the  closing 
of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  Bath.  N.Y. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Henrietta.  N.Y., 

April  14,  1965. 
Senator  J.4Cob  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Board 
of  the  Town  of  Henrietta  on  April  7.  1965, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"In  consideration  of  the  many  veterans 
residing  in  Monroe  County,  State  of  New 
York,  and  taking  into  account  the  many 
medical  needs  required  by  these  veterans 
because  of  war  Inflicted  injuries  and  dis- 
abilities: Be  it  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  the  Town  Board  of  Henri- 
etta, N.Y.,  support  the  Monroe  County  Vet- 
erans' Organizations  attempts  to  secure  a 
veterans  hospital  for  the  county  of  Monroe; 
further  ^  ^      . 

"Resolved,  That  this  town  board  wishes  to 
go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  closing 
of  the  veterans  hospital  in  Bath,  N.Y." 

Yotir  thorough  investigation  and  con- 
sidered favorable  action  in  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  and  made  known  to 
aU  veterans  and  other  interested  persons  of 
our  area. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Vincent  Haggett, 

Town  Clerk, 
Town  of  Henrietta. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ON 
VOTING  RIGHTS 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that   there   be  in- 
cluded, as  a  part  of  the  debate  on  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1564,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  in  my  opinion  sustains 
the  constitutionality  of  the  pending  bill. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JA\nTS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port relates  to  news  reports  on  actions  of 
the  committee  up  to  April  9;  hence  it  is 
somewhat  dated,  but  in  essential  sub- 
stance it  will  give  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  information  which  they  urgently 
need  with  respect  to  a  consideration  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Proposed    Federal    Legislation    on    Voting 

Rights 
(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation, 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  N.Y.) 

INTRODUCTION 

On  March  17,  1965,  President  Johnson  sent 
to  Congress  a  special  message  on  voting 
rights  and  submitted  with  it  a  proposed  bill 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stltution  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known 
as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  next 
day  the  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as 
S.  1465,  sponsored  by  66  Senators,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.R.  6400,  89th 
Congress,  first  session  (1965).  This  bill  and 
the  special  message  immediately  followed  an 
address  by  the  President  to  an  evening  Joint 
session  of  Congress  and  the  Nation  on  voting 


rights.  The  circumstances  In  which  S.  1564 
was  introduced  focused  immediate  and  prin- 
cipal attention  upon  it,  and  this  report  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  that  bill.  However, 
although  the  report  was  substantially  com- 
pleted before  the  administration's  bill  was 
reported  out  of  committee,  the  report  com- 
ments on  changes  proposed  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Including  signiflcant  changes  ultimate- 
ly included  in  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
Senate  Report  No.  162,  89th  Congress,  first 
session  (1965).  The  report  also  comments 
on  two  other  bills  which  we  believe  have 
helpful  provisions. 

The  crisis  in  voting  rights  which  reached 
its  decisive  stage  with  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions in  Selma,  Ala.,  has  been  developing  for 
years.  After  extensive  study  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  In  Its  1961  report 
concluded  that  "the  franchise  is  denied  en- 
tirely to  some  because  of  race  and  diluted 
for  many  others.  The  promise  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  yet  fulfilled." '  Attempts 
to  deal  with  the  problem  through  litigation 
under  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  in  1957,  1960, 
and  1964  have  proved  ineffective.  There  has 
been  increasing  recognition  of  a  need  to  en- 
force the  proscription  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment against  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
by  administrative  rather  than  judicial 
formulas.^  The  Selma  demonstrations,  and 
the  violence  which  accompanied  them, 
focused  national  attention  on  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  prompt  new  remedy  for  such 
discrimination. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BILL 

S.  1564  as  originally  introduced  provides 
that  "no  voting  qualification  or  procedure 
shaU    be    Imposed    or   applied   to    deny    or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color"  (sec.  2) .    In  particular,  it  prohibits 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  In  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  election  because  of  a  person's 
failure  to  comply  with  a  "test  or  device,"  in 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  as  to  which 
both    of    the    following    determinations    are 
made:   (1)   the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  a  "test  or  device"  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  was  maintained  on  November  1,  1964, 
and  ( 2 )  the  Director  of  the  Census  determines 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  therein  were  registered 
on  November  1,  1964  or  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  November  1964  (sec.  3(a) ) . 
The  phrase  "test  or  device"  is  broadly  defined 
to  include  any  requirement  that  a  person 
demonstrate  "the  ability  to  read,  write,  un- 
derstand, or  interpret  any  matter,"  or  "edu- 
cational achievement  or  his  knowledge  of  any 
particular  subject,"  that  he   "possess  good 
moral  character,"  or  that  he  "prove  his  quali- 
fications by  the  voucher  of  registered  voters 
or  members  of  any  other  class"  (sec.  3(b)). 
The  inapplicability  of  such  tests  as  qualifi- 
cations to  vote  continues  until  the  State  or 
political  subdivision,  by  an  action  brought  in 
a  three-judge  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  obtains  a  declaratory  judgment 
that  neither  it  nor  any  person  acting  under 
color  of  law  has  engaged  in  racial  voting  dis- 
crimination for  a  period  of  10  years.    A  di- 
rect appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court.    The 
district  court  may  not  issue  such  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  IX  there  has  been  a  final  Judg- 
ment of  any  court  of  the  United  States  that 
racial  discrimination  in  voting  has  occurred 


J  Rept.  of  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Voting  133, 135  (1961). 

'  The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  re- 
ported on  bills  respecting  literacy  tests  In 
the  87th  Congress  in  1  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees of  NYCBA.  Concerned  with  Federal 
Legislation  143  (1962)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
"Reports").  The  Committee  on  the  BUI  of 
Rights  reported  on  the  voting  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (title  I)  in  2 
Repts.  63  (1963). 


within  a   10-year  period  "anywhere  In  the 
territory"  of  petitioner  (sec.  3(c)). 

The  bill  further  provides  (sec.  4)  that  If 
the  Attorney  General  certifies,  with  respect 
to  any  political  subdivision  as  to  which  such 
determinations  have  been  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus, that  he  has  received  meritorious  written 
complaints  from  20  persons  who  allege  that 
they  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  or  that  he  other- 
wise deems  the  appointment  of  examiners 
necessary  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint 
examiners  to  register  applicants  to  vote  in 
any  such  subdivision  pursuant  to  the  de- 
tailed provisions  of  the  act  (sees.  5-8;  10). 
There  are,  in  addition,  criminal  sanctions 
imposed  upon  those  who  deny  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  race  or  color  or  conspire  to 
do  so  or  to  Interfere  with  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  bill,  or  who  commit  criminal  or 
civil  contempts  or  who  make  false  state- 
ments to  examiners  (sees.  9,  11(a),  (d)). 

S.  1517,  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas,  for 
himself  and  others,  and  H.R.  4552,  introduced 
by  Representative  Lindsay,  have  also  received 
considerable  attention,  and  some  of  their  pro- 
visions will  be  discussed  below. 
summary 

We  conclude  that  a  new  statute  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Ib 
lu-gently  required  and  that  S.  1564  Is  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  consressional  power 
under  that  amendment.  However,  we  believe 
that  its  reach,  effectiveness,  and  clarity  can 
be  Improved  by  certain  amendments  sug- 
gested In  this  report. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Appropriate  legislation:  S.  1564  is  obviously 
a  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  and 
does  not  purport  to  rest  on  any  other  con- 
stitutional basis.  The  15th  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  ultimate  constitutional  question, 
therefore,  is  whether  S.  1564  constitutes  "ap- 
propriate legislation"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  15th  amendment.  We  believe 
it  does. 

In  cases  interpreting  the  language  "appro- 
priate legislation"  as  it  occurs  in  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  Congress  has  been  held  to 
possess  wide  latitude  to  enact  legislation 
which  Is  directed  to  the  enforcement  of  their 
provisions.  In  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  (10 
Otto)  339  (1879),  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sidered the  validity  of  a  Federal  law  whlcn 
prohibited  the  States  from  disqualifying  Ne- 
groes, otherwise  qualified,  from  sitting  on 
juries  in  their  courts.  The  Court  held  that 
the  statute  was  "appropriate  legislation"  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  and,  speaking  ol 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  to- 
gether, said: 

"Congress  Is  authorized  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition by  appropriate  legislation.  Some 
legislation  Is  contemplated  to  make  tne 
amendments  fully  effective.  Whatever  legis- 
lation Is  appropriate,  that  Is,  adapted  to 
carry  out  the  objects  the  amendments  have 
In  view,  whatever  tends  to  enforce  submis- 
sion to  prohibitions  they  contain,  and  to 
secure  to  all  persons  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
equality  of  civil  rights  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  against  State  denial  or 
invasion.  If  not  prohibited.  Is  brought  witnw 
the  domain  of  congressional  power."  W-  » 
345—46. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  15th  amendment  is 
indicated  by  Lane  v.  Wilson.  307  US  ^ 
(1939),  which  struck  down  an  Oklanom* 
"grandfather  clause": 
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"The  reach  of  the  15th  amendment  against 
contrivances  by  a  State  to  thwart  equality 
m  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  has  been  amply  expounded  by 
prior  decisions.  Guinn  v.  United  States,  238 
U.S.  347;  Myers  v.  Anderson,  238  U.S.  368. 
The  amendment  nullifies  sophisticated  as 
well  as  simple-minded  modes  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  hits  onerous  procedural  require- 
ments which  effectively  handicap  exercise 
of  the  franchise  by  the  colored  race  although 
the  abstract  right  to  vote  may  remain  unre- 
stricted as  to  race."    Id  at  275.'' 

Some  further  enlightenment  can  be  had  on 
the  standards  of  "appropriate  legislation" 
from  cases  Interpreting  that  clause  as  it 
appeared  In  the  18th  amendment  which  per- 
mitted the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  prohibition  by  "appropriate 
legislation."  The  Supreme  Court  considered 
the  appropriateness  of  such  legislation  in 
James  Everard's  Breweries  v.  Day,  265  U.S. 
545   (1924),  where  the  Court  said: 

"It  Is  clear  that  Congress,  under  Its  ex- 
press power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation the  prohibition  of  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  may  adopt 
any  eligible  and  appropriate  means  to  make 
that  prohibition  effective.  The  possible  abuse 
of  a  power  is  not  an  argument  against  its 
existence."     Id   at  560. 

In  Rose  v.  United  States.  274  Fed.  245  (6th 
Clr.),  cert,  denied.  257  U.S.  655  (1921),  the 
Court  defined  "appropriate  legislation"  un- 
der the  18th  amendment  very  broadly: 

"  'Appropriate  legislation,'  as  used  in  this 
section,  necessarily  means  such  legislation  as 
will  tend  to  make  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision completely  operative  and  effective." 
Id.  at  248. 

We  believe  that  legislation  under  the  15th 
amendment  may  broadly  deal  with  those  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  found  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  amendment  itself.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  Congress  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, based  on  investigations  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  other  evidence,  that 
discrimination  in  voting  is  practiced  in  sev- 
eral States  and  that  a  further  remedial  stat- 
ute is  necessary. 

Basis  for  S.  1564:  In  surveying  discrimina- 
tory voting  practices,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration apparently  concluded  that  the  "tests 
or  devices"  reached  by  the  bill  present  ob- 
stacles to  voting  particularly  susceptible  of 
discriminatory  application.  The  50-percent 
"triggering  mechanism"  in  section  3(a)  has 
been  said  to  apply  to  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Alaska,  34  counties  in  North  Carolina, 
and  one  county  each  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Maine  (although  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  stated  that  Alaska  and  the  counties  in 
Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Maine  could  probably 
obtain  exemption  under  the  relief  provisions 
of  the  bill)  23  Congressional  Quarterly,  p. 
586  (1965).  Criticism  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  "triggering  mechanism"  has  in- 
cluded the  contention  that  the  drawing  of 
jurisdictions  which  do  not  discriminate 
within  the  sweep  of  the  bill  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  "pockets  of  discrimination"  In  other 
States  because  they  do  not  use  a  "test  or 
device"  as  a  qualification  for  voting  is  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

We  believe  that  this  criticism  does  not  take 
account  of  the  wide  latitude  of  Congress  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  It  shall  attack 
an  evil  and  to  select  the  means  to  do  so. 
Congress,  no  less  than  the  States,  may  have 


its  choice  from  among  all  "the  various  weap- 
ons m  the  armory  of  the  law"  Tigner  v. 
Texas,  310  U.S.  141,  148  (1940) . 

In  a  recent  attack  upon  the  validity  of  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  It  was  asserted  that 
Congress  could  have  pursued  other  methods 
to  eliminate  the  obstructions  to  Interstate 
commerce  caused  by  racial  discrimination. 
However,  In  upholding  the  statute  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  "this  Is  a  matter  of 
policy  that  rests  entirely  with  the  Congress, 
not  with  the  courts  •  •  •  subject  only  to  one 
caveat — that  the  means  chosen  by  It  must 
be  reasonably  adapted  to  the  end  permitted 
by  the  Constitution."  Heart  of  Atlanta 
Motel.  Inc.  v.  United  States.  379  U.S.  241, 
261-262  (1964).  Similarly,  as  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  upholding  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1925  in  Burroughs  v. 
United  States,  290  U.S.  534,  547-548  (1934)  : 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  from 
corruption  being  clear,  the  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  presents  a  question  primarily 
addressed  to  the  Judgment  of  Congress.  If 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  means  adopted  are 
really  calculated  to  attain  the  end.  the  degree 
of  their  necessity,  the  extent  to  which  they 
conduce  to  the  end,  the  closeness  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  means  adopted  and  the 
end  to  be  attained,  are  matters  for  congres- 
sional determination  alone." 

Thus,  Congress  may  determine  how  far 
to  exert  its  authority  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment against  the  evil  of  discrimination  In 
voting.  As  observed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  upholding  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  in  NLRB  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp., 
301  U.S.  1,46  (1937)  : 

"We  have  frequently  said  that  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  exerted  within  Its  proper  field, 
need  not  ernbrace  all  the  evils  within  its 
reach.  The  Constitution  does  not  forbid 
'cautious  advance,  step  by  step,'  In  dealing 
with  the  evils  which  are  exhibited  in  ac- 
tivities within  the  range  of  legislative 
power."  • 

All  regulation  Involves  classification,  and 
the  selection  of  categories  is  for  the  legisla- 
tive body^  with  leeway  which  "allows  a 
penumbra  to  be  embraced  that  goes  beyond 
the  outline  of  its  object  in  order  that  the 
object  may  be  secured.'"  Cf.  United  States 
V.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100,  121-122  (1941);  Currin 
V.  Wa/Zace,  306  U.S.  1,  11, 13-14  (1939):  James 
Everard's  Breweries  v.  Day,  265  U.S.  545,  560 
(1924) :  Jacob  Ruppert  v.  Caffey,  251  U.S.  264. 
289-292  (1920) ;  Purity  Extract  &  Tonic  Co.  v. 
Lynch,  226  U.S.  192.  201  (1912).  Moreover, 
the  constitutional  application  of  the  "trig- 
gering mechanism"  in  the  generality  of  sit- 
uations is  not  foreclosed  by  any  arguable 
doubtful  validity  of  application  In  certain 
cases: 

"What  the  law  looks  for  In  establishing  Its 
standards  is  a  probability  or  tendency  of 
general  validity.  If  this  is  attained,  the 
formula  will  serve,  though  there  are  imper- 
fections here  and  there.  The  exceptional, 
if  it  arises,  mav  have  its  special  rule,"  Burnet 
V.  Wells,  289  U.S.  670.  681  (1933)." 


'See  also  United  States  v.  Raines,  362  U.S. 
17  (1960) ;  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S.  420,  452 
(1960),  rev'g  177  F.  Supp.  816,  819-21  (W.D. 
La.  1959);  United  States  v.  McElveen,  180  F. 
Supp.  10  (E.D.  La.  1960);  United  States  v. 
McElveen,  177  F.  Supp.  355.  358  (E.D.  La. 
1959) . 


*  "The  Constitution  does  not  make  it  a 
condition  of  preventive  legislation  that  it 
should  work  a  perfect  cure.  It  is  enough  if 
the  questioned  act  has  a  manifest  tendency 
to  cure  or  at  least  to  make  the  evil  less." 
Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.  v.  Baldridge,  278  U.S. 
105.   115    (1928)    (Holmes.  J.,   dissenting). 

s  Schlesinger  v.  Wisconsin,  270  U.S.  230. 
241  (1926)    (Holmes,  J.,  dissenting). 

0  A  proposed  amendment  to  preclude  appli- 
cability of  the  triggering  mechanism  in  S. 
1564.  as  introduced,  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions  where  Negroes  make  up  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
would  remove  from  coverage  Alaska  and  rural 
counties  In  Southern  States  with  very  small 
Negro  populations.  See  New  York  Times, 
Apr.  3,  1965,  p.  14,  col.  7. 


We  conclude  that,  on  reasonably  determin- 
ing that  "tests  or  devices,"  as  defined  In  8. 
1564,  have  been  employed  to  discriminate  on 
racial  grounds  in  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote.  Congress  may  suspend  or  eliminate  such 
requirements  (even  if  fair  on  their  face)  In 
all  elections  In  the  manner  provided  by  that 
bill.' 

Desirability  of  congressional  findings:  The 
Supreme  Court  in  Katzenbach  v.  McClung, 
379  U.S.  294,  299-300  ( 1964 ) ,  pointed  out  that 
formal  congressional  findings  are  not  neces- 
sary to  establish  constitutionality  and  con- 
cluded that  the  hearings  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  supplied 
adequate  basis  for  the  statutory  provisions 
against  discrimination  by  public  accommoda- 
tions. Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  specific 
findings  In  the  voting  rights  bill  would  be 
highly  desirable  In  supporting  the  constitu- 
tional justification  for  the  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  "triggering  mechanism" — the 
relationship  between  the  evil  and  the  means 
chosen  to  combat  It.  For  example,  the  find- 
ings in  section  101(a)  of  S.  1517  that  tests 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  have  been  used  as 
instruments  of  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race  or  color  would  provide  helpful  buttress- 
ing for  the  choice  of  remedies  In  the  legis- 
lation in  that  such  findings  would  be  given 
great  weight  by  the  courts  in  determining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation.  See 
Block  V.  Hirsh,  256  U.S.  135,  154  (1921); 
Borden's  Farm  Prods.  Co.  v.  Baldwin,  293 
US.  194,  209  (1934);  Communist  Party  v. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Bd.,  367  U.S.  1. 
94  (1961). 

Other  objections  to  constitutionality:  In 
addition  to  challenges  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  basic  scheme  of  S.  1564,  various  other 
objections  have  been  asserted  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  It  has  been  charged  that 
the  bill  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  determine  voting  qualifications, 
that  It  constitutes  a  prohibited  ex  i>ost  facto 
law  and  a  bill  of  attainder,  that  it  creates  a 
presumption  which  is  invalid  under  the  due 
process  clause  and  otherwise  operates  with 
unconstitutional  inequality  both  within  a 
single  State  and  between  different  States, 
and  that  it  places  excessive  burdens  upon  the 
States  to  end  Federal  "interference."  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  objections 
can  be  sustained. 

Right  of*  States  to  determine  voting  qualifi- 
cations: The  right  of  the  States  to  determine 
voting  qualifications  is  Implied  in  article  I, 
section  2  of,  and  in  the  17th  amendment  to, 
the  Constitution,  which  provide  that  the 
electors  in  each  State  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
"shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 


"  In  making  the  triggering  mechanism 
operative  upon  a  figure  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent voting  rather  than  registering,  the  bill 
would  reach  political  subdivisions  In  which 
complete  registration  rolls  kept  by  local 
registrar^  have  been  found  to  be  unavailable 
or  materially  inaccurate  (Such  as  those  in 
115  counties  in  7  Southern  States  where 
the  number  of  white  registrants  exceeded 
the  white  voting  age  population,  according 
to  statistics  in  1  Rept.  of  XJS.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  Voting  252-53,  260-62.  264. 
266-68,  278-83  (1961)),  and  would  guard 
against  the  effect  of  alterations  of  such  rec- 
ords. One  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights  expresses  the  view  that  lit- 
eracy or  educational  requirements  bear  on 
registration  and  not  on  the  casting  of  a 
vote.  Accordingly,  while  agreeing  that  a 
new  statute  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
Is  urgently  required,  he  feels  that  the  con- 
junctive application  of  (1)  the  50  percent 
vote  test  (as  distinguished  from  the  50  per- 
cent registration  test),  and  (2)  the  Attorney 
General's  findings  of  the  existence  of  literacy 
or  educational  requirements  In  order  to  trig- 
ger the  bill,  Is  somewhat  Illogical  and  that 
It  therefore  may  be  Inappropriate  legislation. 
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electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature."  It  has  been  repeatedly 
held  that  the  States  may  constitutionally 
require  tests,  nondiscrlmlnatorily  applied,  as 
a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote.  E.g.,  Lassiter 
V.  Northampton  County  Bd.  of  Elections, 
360  U.S.  45  (1959);  Guinn  v.  United  States, 
238  U.S.  347.  366-367  (1915);  Trudeau  v. 
Barnes.  65  F.  2d  563  (6th  Cir.),  cert,  denied. 
290  U.S.  659  (1933);  cf.  Breedlove  v.  Suttles, 
302  U.S.  277,  283  (1937);  Pope  v.  Williams, 
193  U.S.  621.  633  (1904);  Mascm  v.  Missouri: 
179  U.S.  328,  335  (1900);  McPherson  v. 
Blacker.  146  U.S.  1.  39  (1892);  Carts  v.  Bea- 
son.  133  U.S.  333.  345-347  (1890):  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651.  664^65  (1884);  Mi- 
nor V.  Happersett,  88  U.S.  (21  Wall.)  162, 
170-773   (1874). 

It  Is  also  beyond  constitutional  doubt  that 
the  15th  amendment  forbids  the  States  from 
discriminating  in  the  exercise  of  their  other- 
wise valid  power  on  racial  grounds.  United 
States  V.  Mississippi.  85  Sup.  Ct.  808  (1965^; 
Louisiana  v.  United  States.  85  Sup.  Ct.  817 
(1965);  Schnell  v.  Davis,  336  U.S.  933  (1949), 
aff'g  per  curiam.  81  F.  Supp.  872  (SX>.  Ala. 
1949);  Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  268  (1939); 
Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra.  Moreover, 
when  Congress  exercises  Its  constitutional 
powers  under  the  loth  amendment  the  pow- 
ers which  the  State  might  have  enjoyed  give 
way  to  those  enactments.  In  Ex  parte  Vir- 
ginia, suprc,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  with 
respect  to  the  14th  amendment : 

"Ncr  does  it  make  any  difference  that  such 
legislation  is  restrictive  of  what  the  State 
might  have  done  before  the  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  prohibitions 
of  the  14th  amendment  are  directed  to  the 
States,  and  they  are  to  a  degree  restrictions 
of  State  power.  It  is  these  which  Congress  is 
empowered  to  enforce,  and  to  enforce  against 
State  action,  however  put  forth,  whether  that 
action  be  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial. 
Such  enforcement  Is  no  invasion  of  State 
sovereignty.  No  law  can  be,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  have,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  empowered  Congress 
to  enact.  This  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
Greneral  Government  is  overlooked,  when  it  is 
said,  as  it  has  been  in  this  case,  that  the 
act  of  March  1.  1875,  Interferes  with  State 
rights.  It  is  said  the  selection  of  jurors  for 
her  courts  and  the  administration  of  her  laws 
belong  to  each  State;  that  they  are  her 
rights.  This  Is  true  in  the  general.  But 
in  exerci."=ing  her  rights,  a  State  cannot  dis- 
regard the  limitations  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  applied  to  her  power.  Her 
rights  do  not  reach  to  that  extent.  Nor  can 
she  deny  to  the  General  Government  the 
right  to  exercise  all  its  granted  powers, 
though  they  may  interfere  with  the  full  en- 
jo3rment  of  rights  she  would  have  if  those 
powers  had  not  been  thus  granted.  Indeed, 
every  addition  of  power  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment involves  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  governmental  powers  of  the 
States.  It  is  carved  out  of  them."  100  U.S. 
(10  Otto )  at  346. 

In  considering  voting,  the  Court  in  In  re 
Wallace,  170  F.  Supp.  63.  67  (M.D.  Ala.  1959) . 
specifically  addressed  Itself  to  this  question: 
"The  authority  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  authority  under  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  acting 
when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was  passed. 
The  provision  In  the  act  providing  for  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, including  inspection  of  voting  and 
other  pertinent  records,  must  be  considered 
to  be  an  essential  step  in  the  process  of  en- 
forcing and  protecting  the  right  to  vote 
regardless  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  That  part  of  the  act  Is,  therefore,  by 
this  Court  considered  'appropriate  legislation' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment. 


"The  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  States,  must  yield, 
therefore,  to  this  expression  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  since  this  ex- 
pression of  Congress — by  tills  act — was  passed 
in  a  proper  exercise  of  a  power  specifically 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government.  »  •  ••• 
Since  Congress  may  determine  the  means 
to  attack  the  evil  of  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing, we  conclude  that  no  constitutional 
objection  can  be  sustained  against  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  prescribe  voting  qual- 
ifications. 

Ex  post  facto  and  bill-of-attainder  objec- 
tions: Nor  does  the  bill  constitute  an  ex- 
post-facto  law  or  a  bill-of-attainder,  pro- 
hibited by  article  I,  section  9,  clause  3.  It 
has  been  held  since  1798  that  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  against  ex  post  facto 
laws  applies  only  to  retroactive  penal  stat- 
utes. Calder  v.  Bull,  3  U..S  (Dall.)  386,  390 
(1798):  Ex  parte  Garland,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.) 
333.  377  (1866):  Johannessen  v.  United 
States.  225  U.S.  227.  242  (1912).  Since  S. 
1564  does  not  operate  retroactively  in  Its 
criminal  sections,  but  proscribes  and  pun- 
ishes only  future  acts,  it  is  not  a  prohibited 
ex-post-facto  law.  The  bill-of-attainder 
provision  is  also  inapplicable;  that  clause 
has  been  given  limited  scope  and  applied 
only  to  legislative  acts  deemed  to  inflict 
punishment  without  trial.  Ex  parte  Gar- 
land, supra;  United  States  v.  Lovett,  328 
U.S.  303  (1946). 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation does  not  suddenly  proscribe  dis- 
crimination in  voting  rights  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color.  Such  discrimination  has 
been  barred  by  the  Constitution  for  almost 
a  century,  and  the  new  legislation  simply 
seeks  effective  enforcement  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

Due-process-clause  and  inequality  objec- 
tions: Although  expressed  in  various  ways 
these  objections  essentially  challenge  the 
reasonableness  of  the  basis  for  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  choice  of  "triggering  mecha- 
nism," which  have  already  been  discussed 
above.  In  other  words,  what  is  challenged 
in  terms  of  an  alleged  ^ unwarranted  "pre- 
sumption" by  Congress  is  really  the  factual 
basis  for  the  Inference  by  Congress  of  the 
nexus  between  "tests  or  devices"  In  certain 
jurisdictions  where  the  50  percent  formula 
applies  and  discrimination  In  voting  rights 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  As  we  have 
already  noted,  Congress  has  the  power 
within  broad  limits  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  evil  and  "the  closeness  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  means  adopted  and  the 
end  to  be  attained."  Burroughs  v.  United 
States.  290  U.S.  534,  548   (1934). 

Although  the  cases  involving  statutory 
presumptions  operative  in  Federal  court 
proceedings  are  not  strictly  apposite,  the 
statement  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent 
statutory  presumption  case  is  of  interest: 

"As  the  Court  of  Appeals  correctly  stated 
in  this  case,  the  constitutionality  of  the  leg- 
islation depends  upon  the  rationality  of  the 
connection  'between  the  fact  proved  and  the 
ultimate  fact  assumed.'  Tot  v.  United  States, 
319  U.S.  463,  466.  The  process  of  making 
the  determination  of  rationality  Is,  by  Its 
nature,  highly  empirical,  and  in  matters  not 
within  specialized  Judicial  competence  or 
completely  commonplace,  significant  weight 
should  be  accorded  the  capacity  of  Congress 
to  amass  the  stuff  of  actual  experience  and 
cull  conclusions  from  it."  United  States  v. 
Gainey,  85  Sup.  Ct.  754,  757  (1965) . 

Congress,  In  basing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  "the  stuff  of  actual  experience"  be- 
fore It,  could  validly  "cull  conclusions"  about 
the  relationship  among  voting  "tests  or  de- 
vices," extent  of  registration  and  voting,  and 
unconstitutional  discrimination. 

With  respect  to  the  allegedly  unequal 
operation  of  the  bill  within  a  State  and  be- 
tween States,  the  considerations  already  dis- 


cussed of  the  basis  for  the  legislation  and  the 
classifications  selected  by  Congress  are  ap- 
plicable.  It  is  not  an  objection  of  consti- 
tutional standing  that  the  formula  chosen 
by  Congress  may  not  reach  all  areas  or  all 
means  of  discrimination  already  prohibited 
by  the  15th  Amendment. 

The  doctrine  of  equality  of  the  States  de- 
fined in  Coyle  v.  Oklahoma,  221  U.S.  559 
(1911),  is  not  abridged  because  the  bill  la 
operative  in  some  States  and  not  in  others. 
There  the  Court  held  that  Congress  could 
not  constitutionally  condition  its  admission 
of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union  upon  a  prohibi- 
tion against  moving  the  State  capital  after 
admission,  and  stated  that  the  United  States 
is  a  Union  of  States,  "equal  in  power,  dignity 
and  authority,  each  competent  to  exert  the 
residuum  of  sovereignty  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution  itself"  Id. 
at  567.  Such  State  sovereignty,  however, 
does  not  embrace  the  authority  to  discrimi- 
nate racially  in  voting,  and  the  power  to 
eliminate  such  discrimination  has  been 
specifically  delegated  to  Congress.  As  we 
have  already  noted,  legislation  drawn  to  ex- 
ercise that  power  is  not  objectionable  be- 
cause its  impact  is  not  felt  equally  by  all  the 
States. 

Burden  Imposed  on  the  States:  When  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  Is  brought 
within  the  statutory  formula  of  section  3(a), 
the  bill  in  effect  makes  it  take  the  initiative 
in  asserting  under  section  3(c)  that  it  has 
not  discriminated  for  10  years.  It  is  no  less 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  period  during  which  the  new  statute 
should  be  operative  to  undo  the  effects  of 
the  discrimination  than  to  select  the  means 
to  do  so.  It  appears  from  p.oposed  amend- 
ments that  a  5-year  period  may  be  selected. 
New  York  Times.  April  6.  1965,  page  18,  col- 
umn 6.  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  testi- 
fied that,  after  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division had  filed  affidavits  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation, the  burden  of  proof  of  establishing 
the  contrary  rested  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  suggested  that  the  statute  as 
enacted  or  the  legislative  history  furnish 
clear  confirmation  of  that  Interpretation. 
(See  23  Congressional  Quarterly,  p.  586 
(1965).) 

As  to  the  requirement  of  section  8  that 
prior  approval  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  a  jurisdiction  for  which  determinations 
under  section  3(a)  are  in  effect  before  new 
voting  qualifications  or  procedures  are  in- 
stituted, the  history  of  evasive  action  by 
some  Southern  States  as  to  voting  rights 
and  in  seeking  to  avoid  compliance  with 
B'own  V.  Board  of  Educ,  347  U.S.  483  (1954). 
provides  ample  justification  for  such  "pre- 
clearance."  Furthermore,  where  apportion- 
ment lav/s  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, the  Federal  courts  have  frequently 
required  submission  of  the  new  apportion- 
ment for  approval  before  It  was  put  into 
effect.  See  e.g.,  Honsey  v.  Donovan,  236  F. 
Supp.  8  (D.  Minn.  1964);  Petuskey  v.  Clyde. 
234  F.  Supp.  960  (D.  Utah  1964);  Ellis  v. 
Mayor,  234  F.  Supp.  945  (D.  Md.  1964); 
League  of  Nebraska  Municipalities  v.  Marsh, 
232  F.  Supp.  411  (D.  Nebr.  1964) ;  23  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  page  585  (1965).  To  avoid 
needless  red  tape  proposed  amendments 
contemplate  a  procedure  Tor  quick  ap- 
proval of  routine  changes  in  voting  proce- 
dure. (New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1965,  p.  18. 
col.  6.) 

The  requirement  that  certain  judicial 
proceedings  under  the  new  law  be  brought 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  supported  by 
the  precedent  of  legislation  during  World 
War  II  confining  the  right  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  and  action  thereunder  to 
a  single  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  with 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Yakus  v. 
United  States,  321  U.S.  414  (1944);  Bowles 
V.  Willingham.  321  U.S.  503  (1944) . 
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We  therefore  conclude  that,  since  the 
scheme  of  3.  1564  tends  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  15th  amendment  operative  and 
is  not  prohibited  by  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  "appropriate  legislation" 
under  the  15th  amendment  and  Is  a  valid 
exercise  of  congressional  power. 

SCOPE  AND  CL.^RITY  OP  PROPOSED  BILL 

While  we  are  satisfied  that  the  bill  is  not 
subject  to  basic  constitutional  objection,  we 
believe  that  there  are  areas  in  which  It  fails 
to  accomplish  fully  Its  underlying  purpose  or 
is  unclear  as  to  its  application. 

Coverage  of  bill:  Because  the  "triggering 
mechanism"  of  S.  1564  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "test  or  device,"  it  does  not  apply  to 
States  not  having  such  voting  qualification 
requirements  but  where  "pockets  of  discrim- 
ination" have  been  asserted  to  exist.  Thus, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Texas, 
which  allegedly  include  such  areas,  are  not 
covered.  Counties  In  North  Carolina  which 
have  low  Negro  registration  are  also  excluded 
because  registration  and  voting  in  such  coun- 
ties exceed  the  50-percent  levels  specified  in 
section  3(a)  of  S.  1564.  Where  no  "test  or 
device"  is  utilized,  discrimination  has  been 
accomplished  by  other  procedures,  such  as 
failure  to  process  applications,  refusal  to  ac- 
cept poll  ti-x  payments,  failure  to  open  regis- 
tration oflices,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
methods.'' 

As  we  have  already  noted,  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  three  administrations  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964 
that  these  discriminatory  procedures  can 
only  be  circumvented  to  a  meaningful  de- 
gree by  the  establishment  of  administrative 
registration  procedures  not  requiring  sepa- 
rate, lengthy  judicial  proceedings  in  each 
'.ocality.  On  the  basis  of  that  experience, 
we  believe  that  the  provisions  for  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  examiners  in  S.  1564,  as  in- 
troduced, should  be  extended  to  other  juris- 
dictions than  those  covered  by  the  original 
"triggering  mechanism"  in  that  bill.  S.  1517. 
for  example,  provides  in  section  201  (a)  and 
(b)  that  Federal  registrars  shall  be  appointed 
for  counties  where  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  voting  age  cf  a 
race  or  color  are  registered  to  vote.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  H.R.  4552  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars  in  areas  where  the 
court  finds  that  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination exists  on  the  basis  of  a  finding 
that  50  or  more  persons  of  a  race  or  color 
who  are  qualified  to  vote  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  register.  We  approve  and 
recommend  strengthening  the  admlnlnstra- 
tion's  bill  by  amendments  of  similar  effect 
which,  we  understand,  are  being  proposed. 
(New  York  Times.  Apr.  10,  1965,  p.  14,  col.  1.) 
Although  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  ex- 
pressed concern  that  racial  voting  statistics 
might  not  be  suflBciently  reliable  to  apply  a 
provision  like  that  of  section  201  (a)  and  (b) 
of  S.  1517,  that  objection  would  seem  to  re- 
late more  to  whether  such  a  provision  should 
he  invoked  as  to  a  particular  area,  based  on 
the  reliability  of  its  racial  voting  statistics, 
than  to  the  inclusion  of  the  provision  In  the 
legislation  itself.  (See  23  Congressional 
Quarterly,  p.  586  (1965).) 

Application  of  the  bill  to  primaries  and 
referendums :  At  no  point  does  S.  1564  con- 
tain a  definition  of  "election"  (the  refer- 
ence to  "vote"  in  section  10(c)  is  not  suf- 
ficiently inclusive),  and  we  recommend  the 
Inclusion  of  such  a  definition  making  it  clear 
that  the  bill  applies  equally  to  the  registra- 


"See  1  Rept.  of  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  Voting  252-311  (1961).  For  example. 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Its  1961  re- 
port found  that  no  Negro  voters  were  regis- 
tered in  Lafayette  County,  Fla.  (11.9  percent 
Negro  population)  or  Liberty  County.  Fla. 
(15.2  percent  Negro  population).  1  Id.  at 
260-61;  see  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3,  1965, 
P  14,  col.  6. 


tion  and  voting  process  in  general  elections, 
primaries,  and  referendums.  A  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  "election"  Is  given  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  S.  1517,  and  it  has  been  reported 
that  a  clarifying  amendment  to  the  admin- 
istration bill  is  being  proposed  in  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  would  in- 
deed be  unfortunate  if  there  were  any  doubt 
about  the  applicability  of  the  bill  to  primary 
elections,  which  often  have  the  practical 
effect  of  a  general  election  in  certain  parts  of 
the  South,  or  its  applicability  to  referen- 
dums. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
acting  under  the  15th  amendment  can  reach 
primary  elections,  and  the  15th  amendment 
does  not  distinguish  between  elections  of 
officials  and  elections  at  which  issues  are  de- 
termined. Cf.  Smith  V.  Allwright,  321  U.S. 
649  (1944);  Terry  v.  Adams,  345  U.S.  461 
(1953);  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299 
(1941). 

Qualifications  examiners  are  to  apply:  Un- 
der seT.on  5(b)  of  S.  1564  a  Federal  ex- 
aminer is  to  register  persons  whom  he  finds 
"to  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
State  law"  pursuant  to  instructions  Issued 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6(b).  Such  qualifications 
would  doubtless  include  age,  citizenship,  and 
residency,  but  the  bill  is  not  clear  as  to  what 
State  qualifications  would  be  respected  by 
the  Federal  examiners,  although  they  would 
not  include  a  voting  "test  or  device,"  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(b).  (See  23  Congressional 
Quarterly,  p.  434  (1965).)  It  is  not  specified 
whether,  for  example,  State  disqualifications 
based  on  felony  convictions  or  mental  incom- 
petency would  be  respected. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  203(a)  of  S. 
1517  specifically  limits  qualifications  to  be 
applied  by  the  registrars  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed under  that  bill  to  these  with  re- 
spect to  "citizenship,  age,  residence,  mental 
competency,  or  absence  of  conviction  for  a 
felony  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
such  voting  district  is  located,"  but  the 
registrars  would  not  be  permitted  to  apply 
qualifications  "more  restrictive  than  those 
in  effect  on  May  17,  1954"  (sec.  203(b)  )  (ap- 
parently to  bar  more  restrictive  disqualifica- 
tions following  the  stepped-up  program  of 
civil  rights  activity  after  the  decisions  in  the 
school  segregation  cases  on  that  date). 
Furthermore,  "mental  competency"  Is  de- 
fined In  section  3(d)  of  that  bill  to  mean 
"absence  of  an  adjudication  of  mental  In- 
competency," in  order  to  avoid  circumven- 
tion of  the  law  on  the  basis  of  that  criterion. 
We  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  clarification  as  to  the  objective,  non- 
discriminatory State  qualifications  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Federal  examiners,  which  may 
include  qualifications  as  to  party  member- 
ship for  eligibility  to  vote  in  primaries 
(again  excluding  a  "test  or  device"). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bill  should 
redress  the  discriminatory  application  of 
literacy  tests  by  providing  that  henceforth 
Federal  examiners  will  administer  them  In  a 
nondiscriminatory  fashion.  However,  as  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach  has  contended, 
the  objective  application  in  the  future  of 
literacy  standards  would  serve  both  to  penal- 
ize Negroes  for  the  deficient  education  pro- 
vided them  by  the  Southern  States  in  the 
past  and  to  impose  a  requirement  which 
was  disregarded  in  the  past  In  favor  of  il- 
literate whites  now  on  the  registration  rolls. 
It  has  similarly  been  argued  that  wiping  the 
registration  books  clean  and  starting  afresh 
with  literacy  tests  applied  fairly  to  both 
whites  and  Negroes  would  still  result  in  un- 
fair disqualification  of  Negroes  because  of 
past  denial  to  them  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Furthermore,  disenfranchlsement  of  large 
numbers  of  Illiterate  whites  who  have  voted 
all  during  their  adult  lives  would  be  an 
anomalous  byproduct  of  legislation  designed 
to  extend  the  franchise.    We  believe  that  the 


administration's  approach  Is  sound  in  ex- 
cluding literacy  tests  altogether  wherever 
the  bill  applies,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  so  doing  the  practice  of  30  States  which 
impose  no  literacy  test  at  all  would  be  fol- 
lowed. (See  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29,  1965, 
p.  28,  col.  4.) 

Poll  taxes:  Section  5(e)  of  S.  1564  deals 
with  the  problem  of  poll  taxes  required  to 
be  paid  under  State  law.  Such  a  requirement 
obviously  applies  only  to  elections  for  State 
and  local  officials,  since  the  24th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  now  bars  the  Imposition 
of  poll  taxes  with  respect  to  elections  for 
President  and  Vice  President  (and  electors 
for  such  offices)  and  Members  of  Congress.* 
Under  Section  5(e),  no  person  shall  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  pay  a 
poll  tax  If  he  tenders  payment  of  such  tax 
for  the  current  year  to  an  examiner,  whether 
or  not  such  tender  would  be  timely  or  ade- 
quate under  State  law.  In  contrast,  title 
III  of  S.  1517  provides  that  the  collection  of 
poll  taxes  shall  In  all  circumstances  be 
barred  as  a  condition  to  voting  In  any  elec- 
tion, and  section  3  of  H.R.  4552  provides  that 
the  Federal  registrars  shall  disregard  any  poll 
taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  vote. 

The  poll  tax  provisions  of  section  5(e) 
of  S.  1564,  as  introduced,  appear  to  be  a 
compromise  approach  to  a  difficult  problem. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  poll  tax  Is  an 
objective  voting  requirement  whose  pro- 
priety in  non-Federal  elections  was  endorsed 
by  implication  when  Congress  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendgaent  to  abolish  such 
ta.xes  for  Federal  ejecti^s.  Opponents  of  the 
poll  tax  contend  that  It  is  historically  a 
method  used  to  circumvent  the  15th  amend- 
ment by  reason  of  a  basic  economic  dis- 
advantage of  the  Negro  and  the  greater  im- 
pact upon  him  of  any  per  capita  tax.  The 
justification  given  for  the  requirement  In 
S.  1564  that  a  poll  tax  for  the  current  year 
be  paid  is  that  the  right  to  pay  such  tax 
to  the  examiner  precludes  the  misuse  of  the 
poll  tax  by  local  officials  who  have  hereto- 
fore refused  to  accept  pajTnents  from  Negroes 
even  when  tendered,  whereas  the  elimination 
of  any  requirement  to  pay  cumulative  poll 
taxes  removes  the  economic  problem  pre- 
sented by  large  arrearages  which  bear  par- 
ticularly heavily  on  Negroes,  and  recognizes 
that  such  cumulative  taxes  have  often  been 
built  up  in  the  case  of  Negroes  because  of 
their  inability  to  vote  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  engage  in  an  exercise  in  futility  by 
making  payment.*"^^ 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  testified  that 
the  administration  bill  did  not  outlaw  poll 
taxes  completely  because  of  concern  that,  in 
view  of  other  more  effective  means  of  dis- 
crimination, it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  poll  taxes  had  been  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  discrimination  in  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  He  suggested  a  separate 
statute  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  as  a  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment.  (23  Congressional 
Quarterly  pp.  586,  588  (1965).)  It  appears 
that  committee  amendments  to  the  bill  will 
outlaw  the  poll  tax  completely.  (New  York 
Times.  Apr.  10.  1965,  p.  14,  cols.  1-2)  We 
strongly  oppose  the  economic  Impediment  to 
voting  represented  by  the  poll  tax.  and  upon 
Congress  finding  adequate  basis  for  conclud- 
ing that  it  has  been  used  as  an  instrument 
of  discrimination,  the  poll  tax  can  stand  on 
no  different  footing  than  a  "test  or  device" 
initially  proscribed  by  the  bill. 

Requirement  of  attempt  to  register  with- 
in 90  days:  Under  the  provisions  of  section 


"  Only  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  now  have  a  poll  tax  for  State  and 
local  elections;  Arkansas  has  recently  taken 
action  to  eliminate  its  poll  t£ix.  New  York 
Times,  Apr.  6,  1965,  p.  18,  col.  3. 

>o  S.  1564  does  not  make  explicit  that  pay- 
ment of  past  poll  taxes  cannot  be  a  condi- 
tion for  voting  after  the  examiner  procedure 
ceases  to  be  applicable  to  a  jurisdiction. 
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5(a)  of  S.  1564,  as  introduced,  an  applica- 
tion to  an  examiner  must  contain  the  allega- 
tion that,  within  90  days  preceding  the  ap- 
plication, the  applicant  was  denied  under 
color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register  or 
was  found  not  qualified  to  vote,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  requirement  of  such  allega- 
tion may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  G€n- 
eral.  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  and 
often  onerous  requirement  that  such  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  register  before  local  of- 
ficials in  areas  where  a  sufficiently  clear 
pattern  of  discrimination  is  established  to 
call  for  the  appointment  of  examiners.  Un- 
less the  Attorney  General  were  to  waive  this 
requirement  in  such  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  as  to  make  it  meaningless,  it  might  well 
impose  upon  the  Negro  registrant  an  un- 
warranted risk  of  harassment.  We  under- 
stand that,  in  response  to  such  objections, 
an  amendment  is  contemplated  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  registration  first  be 
sought-  before  local  officials,  and  we  sup- 
port such  an  amendment.  (See  New  York 
Times,  Apr.  9.  1965,  p.  6,  col.  4.) 

Meaning  of  "political  subdivision"  and 
other  ambiguities:  S.  1564  does  not  contain 
any  definition  of  "political  subdivision,"  and 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  in- 
clude such  a  definition,  which  in  most  cases 
would  probably  be  the  county  but  might  be 
a  city  or  other  unit.  It  would  likewise  be 
desirable  for  section  3(c)  of  S.  1564  to  make 
explicit  that  a  political  subdivision  which 
has  not  discriminated  for  the  requisite  pe- 
riod may  be  removed  from  coverage  by  the 
statute  even  though  other  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  same  State  may  not  be 
eligible  for  such  relief. 

Section  4(a^(2)  should  also  be  clarified 
to  make  explicit  that  like  section  4(a)  (1),  as 
the  Attorney  General  testified,  section  4(a) 
(2)  relates  only  to  jurisdictions  with  respect 
to  which  determinations  have  been  made  un- 
der section  3(a). 

Suggestion  as  to  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
Although  S.  1564  does  not  directly  relate 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  there  is  a 
relevant  amendment  of  the  latter  which  we 
think  would  be  advisable.  The  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960,  in  dealing  with  vot- 
ing rights,  apply  to  all  elections.  In  con- 
trast, title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
applies  only  to  "Federal  elections."  "  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  adequate  basis 
for  the  belief  that.  In  practical  effect,  the 
same  provisions  would  automatically  apply 
to  State  elections  which  are  conducted  under 
the  same  electoral  process.  The  flaw  in  such 
argument  has  been  well  established  in  the 
reaction  of  some  States  to  the  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  24th  amendment  by  distin- 
guishing between  State  and  Federal  elections 
in  imposing  poll  tax  requirements.  We  be- 
lieve that  new  legislation  in  this  field  should 
promptly  eliminate  the  distinction  made  in 
the  1964  act  between  elections  of  Federal  and 
State  oiEcials  since  the  15th  amendment  ex- 
tends to  both.  The  exemption  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  of  elections  for  those 
officials  most  closely  affecting  the  day-by- 
diy  life  of  local  citizens  is  particularly  in- 
ad'lsable  since  the  disabilities  under  color  of 
law  from  which  Negroes  suffer  most  deeply 
are  imposed  by  such  officials. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  addition  to 
S.  1564  of  sections  similar  to  those  now  con- 
tained in  S.  1517  and  H.R.  4552  amending 
sections  2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C..  sec.  1971)  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
limiting   it   to  Federal   elections. 


'-The  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights 
recommended  that  no  such  distinction  be 
made  in  the  legislation.  2  Repts.  63,  78-79 
(1963).  The  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion took  a  similar  position  on  bills  before 
the  87th  Cong.  1  Rept.  143,  160-61  (1962). 


CONCLUSION 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Negro 
voting  rights  since  the  ratification  of  the 
15th  amendment  in  1870  has  been  replete 
with  constant  efforts,  both  simple  and  so- 
phisticated, to  circumvent  its  basic  pur- 
pose— elimination  of  distinctions  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  color  in  the  right  to  vote. 
Sincere  efforts  by  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  meet  these  uroblems  through 
the  courts  have  provin  unsuccessful 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  1957,  1960,  and 
1964  Civil  Rights  Acts.  The  record  makes 
clear  that  administrative  procedures  are 
essential  to  permit  rapid  and  extensive  reg- 
istration of  persons  heretofore  discrimina- 
torily  denied  the  right  to  vote.  We  believe 
that  the  proposed  bill  is  a  clearly  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  congressional  power  under 
the  15th  amendment,  and  we  strongly  urge 
its  prompt  enactment  with  the  strengthen- 
ing and  clarifying  amendments  we  have  sug- 
gested. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  great  interest  the  debate  which  was 
held  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day with  respect  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the  suggestion 
which  was  made  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], and  concurred  in  by  other 
Members  of  great  distinction  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  a  most  constructive  one. 

I  should  like  to  add,  however,  this  one 
point,  which  I  believe  is  very  important 
to  our  country.  I,  like  every  other  Sen- 
ator, travel  widely,  particularly  in  my 
own  State,  and  in  other  States  as  well, 
and  as  a  result  I  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  is  worrying  our  people.  There 
are  straws  in  the  wind  to  indicate  that 
there  is  to  be  an  escalation  of  our  efforts 
on  the  ground  in  Vietnam.  If  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  feels  that  a  further 
commitment  is  necessary  with  regard  to 
ground  forces  in  the  Vietnamese  strug- 
gle— paralleling  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  air,  with  American  aircraft  actu- 
ally engaged  in  bombardment — then,  at 
that  point,  I  believe  the  issue  should 
again  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  to 
the  country,  and  Congress  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  a  new  mandate 
in  that  respect. 


I  point  out  that  the  joint  resolution 
which  Congress  passed  on  August  7 
1964 — which  I  supported  and  which  f 
continue  to  support,  as  I  support  the 
President's  actions — "approves  and  sup- 
ports the  determination  of  the  President, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion." 

In  the  same  resolution  the  President  is 
authorized — if  he  needs  authorization— 
"to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." 

That  resolution  gave  the  President  au- 
thority, if  he  needed  any.  I  urge  upon 
the  President  that  he  again  ask  the  ad- 
vice of  Congress  if  we  are  to  engage  in 
the  stnaggle  in  Vietnam  on  yet  another 
level  by  commitment  of  an  appreciable 
number  of  our  ground  forces  in  actual 
combat.  I  say  that  because  such  a  com- 
mitment is  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such 
importance  that  Congi-ess  should  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  it  by 
resolution. 

I  shall  draft  a  resolution  on  that  sub- 
ject, if  it  is  needed,  though  the  admin- 
istration is  well  able  to  do  it.  However, 
I  urge  that  it  be  done  that  way,  rather 
than  through  imilateral  action  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  if  that  is  the  step 
we  contemplate. 


April 
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CHARLES  B.  BOLTON,  RECIPIENT 
OF  HAWKEN  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 
AWARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  received 
the  coveted  Hawken  School  Alumni 
Award  for  his  work  in  education  in  vari- 
ous fields.  He  is  Charles  B.  Bolton, 
business  executive  and  philanthropist  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Bolton  considers 
as  tremendously  exciting  the  challenge 
of  today  confronting  educational  estab- 
lishments, independent,  parochial,  and 
public.  But  he  regards  it  as  sobering  in 
the  realization  that  the  future  of  this 
and  other  countries  is  at  stake. 

It  is  his  considered  opinion  that  the 
present  social  unrest  will  be  resolved  only 
through  education. 

Because  his  acceptance  speech  sets 
forth  impressive  perspective  in  the  fund- 
amentals of  the  mission  of  education,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  alumni, 
ladies,  and  friends,  many  thoughts  are  rac- 
ing through  my  mind  as  I  stand  here  to- 
night. Thoughts  that  are  most  difflciilt  to 
put  into  words.  Basically  these  are  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  incredibility,  surprise, 
humbleness,  and  disbelief  flavored  with  the 
salt  of  pride  and  gratitude.  To  be  honored 
by  men,  many  of  whom  I  have  known  in- 
timately as  friends  over  a  period  of  50  years, 
is  something  I  cannot  talk  about  as  I  fe^l 
an  emotion  that  mere  words  tend  to  destroy. 
I've  searched  diligently,  however,  for  a  simple 


word  or  phrase  to  adequately  express  my 
feelings  and  only  one  truly  does.  I  use  It 
m  Its  very  broadest  and  all  encompassing 
sense — thank  you. 

John  Newell,  our  president,  has  asked  that 
I  talk  to  you  about  Hawken  School  as  I  see 
it,  both  today  and  tomorrow.  This  I  am 
more  than  willing  to  do  provided  all  of  you 
remember  these  thoughts  and  opinions  are 
mine  alone.  They  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press any  official  conceptions  of  or  de- 
cisions by  the  board  of  trustees,  but  are 
strictly  those  of  an  alumnus  who  has  been 
forntunate  enough  to  be  associated  with 
Hawken  in  some  capacity  since  its  inception. 

In  thinking  of  Hawken  School  today  one 
cannot  help  but  think  of  the  many  well-lived 
yesterdays  that  made  the  immediate  real- 
ities of  today  and  the  great  dreams  of  to- 
morrow even  possible.  These  memories  lump 
together,  I'm  sure,  in  your  minds  as  well  as 
In  mine,  but  let  me  briefly  sort  them  out 
into  three  categories;  housing,  traditions,  and 
individuals. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  are  fully  aware  of 
the  humble  facilities  available  in  first  one 
quarter  and  then  a  second  on  Ansel  Road 
that  housed  the  newborn  but  lusty  Hawken, 
followed  by  the  move  to  the  then  new  build- 
ing in  Lyndhurst.  All  three  changes  in  lo- 
cation were  implemented  by  the  growth  of 
the  student  body  and  were  made  only  after 
much  study  and  thought  by  Mr.  Hawken  and 
the  then  small  board  of  trustees.  The 
school  resembled  an  adolescent,  growing  in 
great  spurts  and,  as  is  typical  of  youth,  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  fiscal  collapse  with 
only  faith  and  friends  as  parents  to  turn  to 
in  the  struggle  toward  manhood.  These 
moves  were  followed  by  a  period  of  compara- 
tive calm  during  which  reorganization  and 
strengthening  were  stressed.  Growth,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  denied  and  the  Lynd- 
hurst facilities  grew  in  size  to  be  followed, 
only  recently,  by  the  addition  of  the  nucleus 
of  an  upper  school  in  Gates  Mills.  Thus  at 
last  Hawken  attained  a  semblance  of  man- 
hood as  far  as  a  physical  framework  is  con- 
cerned at  the  youthful  age  of  50  years. 

What,  you  m^y  ask,  was  the  moving  force 
behind  this  growth,  the  flame  under  the 
broiler  and  the  fuel  to  feed  the  fire.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  desire  to  extend  the  tradition 
of  excellence  in  education  envisioned  by  the 
founders,  the  concept  of  falrplay  and  the 
desire  that  each  generation  introduce  its  suc- 
cessor to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  These 
three  traditions,  you  will  agree,  have  formed 
Hawken's  Triangulum  Major  in  the  heavens 
and  as  such  are  the  constellation  that  has 
set  the  school's  course.  It  is  and  has  been  a 
great  and  true  reference  point  and  guide 
through  sunlight  and  storm.  May  it  always 
be  so. 

Now,  for  a  minute,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  rare  and  devoted  men  and  women  who 
conceived  the  idea  we  call  Hawken,  and  also 
to  those  who  joined  the  original  group  In 
ensuing  years,  who  nurtured  It  on  all  fronts, 
in  good  times  and  In  bad,  who  have  taken  the 
knocks  and  the  bows  and  who  have  made  this 
school  loved  and  respected  by  not  only  our- 
selves but  by  countless  others  as  well.  Time 
limitations  prevent  each  to  be  named  but  no 
one  of  them  ever  requires  his  name  to  be 
mentioned.  Each  is  aware  that  Hawken 
School  stands  firmly  on  the  broad  founda- 
tion built  many  years  ago  with  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  true  ideals  and  practical  devotion 
by  men  not  now  on  the  stage  but  who  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Humblv  we  thank  each 
of  them. 

Hawken  School  today  is  a  macrocosm  of  the 
1915  Ansel  Road  beginning.  As  defined  in 
the  December  11  edition  of  the  Upper  School 
paper,  the  affirmative  no,  in  its  lead  editorial; 
The  primary  concern  of  the  Hawken  philos- 
ophy is  the  individual  and  his  relation  to 
s^iety.     It   is    a    philosophy   not    narrowly 


confined  by  academic  considerations,  but 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  student  as 
a  futin-e  citizen.  Inherent  in  this  philosophy 
is  the  hope  that  Hawken  can  guide  the  in- 
dividual toward  an  awareness  of  his  environ- 
ment and  a  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  men.  Hawken  is  an  academic  in- 
stitution devoted  to  excellence,  but  perhaps 
more  Important  It  is  devoted  to  instilling  In 
the  student  certain  basic  qualities  of  charac- 
ter so  that  upon  his  graduation  he  may  enter 
into  whatever  he  undertakes,  able  to  make 
responsible  decisions  based  on  a  valid  evalua- 
tion of  his  situation." 

It  is  increasingly  difficult  these  days  to 
establish  and  expand  an  environment  to 
nurture  this  philosophy  of  excellence  and 
awareness.  One  hears  on  all  sides  of  the 
tremendous  advances  by  science  and  the 
effect  they  have  on  the  society  in  which  we 
live.  In  reality  these  are  broader  concepts 
of  basic  truths  but  they  tend  to  effect  the 
confusion  In  the  minds  of  students  toward 
these  truths.  Hawken  students  are  no  ex- 
ception. I  can  honestly  say  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  headmaster,  the  faculty,  and 
even  the  students  themselves  are  constantly 
striving  to  maintain  the  vital  balance  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  mind  so  essential 
if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed above.  How  do  we  attempt  this? 
We  continue  to  rely  on  the  concept  of  small. 
Intimate  teaching  imits  even  though  each 
grade  may  consist  of  40  or  more  individuals. 
The  school,  as  you  know,  can  take  a  boy 
from  kindergarten  to  college,  has  563  stu- 
dents and  a  faculty  of  over  65.  Hawken  Is 
the  largest  independent  school  in  the  area 
and  even  so  the  clamor  to  join  the  student 
body  has  led  to  a  current  study  reevaluating 
the  upper  school  program  as  dictated  by  our 
curriculum  and  finally  to  the  ultimate  size 
of  that  body.  Perhaps  too  much  emphasis 
is  put  on  admission  to  college  by  the  pres- 
sures of  the  times  and  not  enough  on  the 
development  of  the  student's  capacity  to  Its 
fullest.  We  are  constantly  striving  to  bring 
more  order  in  all  our  study  programs  so  that 
today's  students,  tomorrow's  leaders  for 
whom  we  are  presently  responsible,  will  not 
regret  in  their  mature  years  that  these 
studies  could  have  been  broader,  more  in- 
tense, and  more  conclusive.  We  hope  we  are 
succeeding  in  our  efforts  today  as  we  con- 
tinue to  use  our  reference  point  I  call  Hawk- 
en's  triangulum  major;  but  what  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  curriculum  and  program  used  at  the 
Lyndhurst  campus  has  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  master  building  plan.  I  venture 
to  say  this  will  gradually  be  completed.  This 
plan  envisions  the  centralization  of  the  ath- 
letic areas  and  isolation  of  the  quieter  areas. 
It  will  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  campus 
acreage  and  the  prompt  completion  of  the 
Edward  Godfrey  swimming  pool  and  build- 
ing. To  the  west  of  that  new  building  a  gym- 
nasium will  be  built  utilizing  the  southwest 
wing  of  classrooms  as  new  locker  and  shower 
rooms.  This  in  turn  will  free  up  the  gym  in 
the  old  building  for  use  as  a  fine  libran.'  and 
in  addition  as  a  lecture  hall.  The  present 
locker  rooms  will  be  reconverted  to  class- 
rooms while  the  commons  room  will  once 
more  be  used  as  originally  planned.  No  in- 
crease in  boy  population  dictates  these 
changes.  The  plan  is  one  of  refinement 
based  on  a  continuum  of  the  belief  that  all 
our  boys  be  given  a  real  chance  to  fully  de- 
velop inborn.  God-given  capacities. 

I  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  as  specific  con- 
cerning the  Gates  Mills  campus.  Our  cur- 
riculum there  as  well  as  its  programing 
must  be  broadened  and  refined.  This  will 
lead  to  a  determination  of  student  body  size 
and  finally  to  a  master  building  plan.  All 
these  facets  must  be  flexible  but  again  they 
should  surroimd  the  student  with  greater 
opportunities     for     self-discipline     through 


learning.  It  Is  a  challenging,  exciting 
future. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  quote  President 
Minis  of  Western  Reserve  University  as  he 
expresses  our  opportunities  so  well.  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  mind  as  his  beliefs  are  mine: 
"There  is  in  education  both  permanency 
and  change.  The  eternal  values  of  the  well- 
furnished  and  literate  mind,  the  intellectu- 
ally oriented  person,  remain  the  same.  The 
same  basic  skills  of  communication,  of  un- 
derstanding, of  the  organization  of  thought, 
the  approach  to  problems,  and  the  solution 
of  problems,  remain  here  as  they  did  for  me, 
for  my  father,  for  my  grandfather.  But 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  within  the  per- 
spective and  the  framework  of  an  ever- 
changing  society  and  world.  New  knowledge, 
new  concepts,  and  a  sense  of  new  values. 
Therefore,  it  is  to  meld  this  change  and  this 
element  of  permanency  that  is  the  essential 
task  of  devising  the  instruction  of  the 
student." 

A  never-ending  challenge  lies  before  us. 
Let  us  continue  with  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  give  these  young  men  every  op- 
portunity for  self-development  and  self-dis- 
cipline coupled  with  a  true  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  stoking  of  the  fires  of  their  own 
learning.  In  this  fashion,  guided  by  fair 
play,  excellence  will  prevail  and  each  gener- 
ation cannot  help  but  Introduce  its  succes- 
sor to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  Thank  you 
again  for  this  accolade.  I  shall  remember 
this  crown  of  glory  carries  with  it  the  thorns 
of  great  responsibility  and  shall  always  do 
my  utmost  to  further  all  our  dreams  for 
Hawken.  Your  presence  here  tonight  touches 
me  deeply.  I  consider  It  a  great  tribute,  not 
so  much  to  myself,  but  to  Hawken  School. 
I  shall  count  on  your  help  as  we  urge  the 
j'oung  generation  of  today  along  the  road 
of  life  and  toward  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
man. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST— 
A  TRAGIC  FAILURE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  April  20,  1965, 
there  appeared  a  news  story  datelined 
Cairo  to  the  effect  that  President  Nasser 
of  Egypt  had  sent  President  Johnson  a 
personal  message  through  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Phillips  Talbot.  Report- 
edly the  message  asked  for  an  additional 
$500  million  in  U.S.  economic  aid. 

If  this  report  is  true,  this  request  rep- 
resents colossal  gall  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nasser. 

Through  June  30,  1964,  our  economic 
aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt  has  totaled  $888.9 
million  in  loans,  grants,  and  food. 

In  the  last  2^2  years,  Nasser's  Egypt 
has  wasted  over  $2  billion  in  fighting  an 
aggressive  war  in  Yemen. 

Congress  has  written  into  law  a  pro- 
vision requesting  the  President  to  cut  off 
foreign  did  to  any  countrj-  found  to  be  an 
aggressor — which   Egypt   clearly   is. 

Repeatly  over  the  world,  Nasser  has  in- 
terfered to  thwart  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Congress  has  written  into  law  a  re- 
quirement that  the  final  $27.5  million 
worth  of  food  under  the  Egyptian  agree- 
ment expiring  in  June  not  be  shipped 
unless  the  President  finds  that  such  ship- 
ment is  "in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

Nasser  has  told  the  United  States  to 
take  its  aid  and  jump  in  the  sea. 

In  the  face  of  this  sorrj'  record.  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  reported  request  for  an  ad- 
ditional $500  million  in  U.S.  economic  aid 
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shows  an  unbelievable  misreading  of 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  by  those 
who  have  been  advising  President  John- 
son who  are  in  communication  with 
President  Nasser,  and  who  have  carried 
out  this  costly,  harmful  appeasement 
policy  for  over  a  decade. 

From  1952  to  the  present  time— under 
three  different  administrations — both 
Republican  and  Democratic— U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
vacillating,  weak,  and  ineffectual. 

The  lack  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  sound  policies,  firmly  bedded  in 
moral  principles  aimed  at  bringing  about 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  tlnderbox 
situation  existing  there  today. 

U.S.  appeasement,  time  and  time  and 
time  again  during  those  years,  of  the 
dictator  of  Egypt,  President  Nasser,  has 
led  to  almost  unbelievable  arrogance  on 
his  part,  ever-widening  aggressions 
against  his  neighbors,  and  a  growing 
closeness  to  communism,  making  his  ac- 
tions more  and  more  resemble  those  of 
any  other  Russian  satellite. 

I  was  in  Egypt  over  2  years  ago  on  a 
study  mission  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  observe  the 
administration  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  in  that  country. 

Upon  my  return  I  filed  a  report  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  which  I  made  certain  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  happenings 
in  the  Middle  East  that  are  as  pertinent 
today  as  they  were  when  the  report  was 
filed  on  October  1. 1963.  The  report  run- 
ning to  472  printed  pages  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  Senate  document. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  Colonel  Nas- 
ser, in  1956,  who  gave  the  Russian  Com- 
munists their  first  foothold  in  the  Middle 
East— the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  that 
went  back  to  the  czars.  I  warned  that 
the  police  state  being  built  by  President 
Nasser  was  modeled  after  that  built  in 
Communist  Russia,  socially,  economi- 
callv,  and  politically,  making  it  easy  for 
a  Communist  takeover.  But  most  im- 
portantly, I  noted  with  alarm  that  "mili- 
tarily Egypt  is  completely  dependent  on 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  Colonel  Nasser 
has  maneuvered  himself  into  a  position 
of  being  completely  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  continued  flow  of 
arms  and  parts.  Should  that  flow  be 
cut  off,  Egypt  is  militarily  unarmed." 
And  no  one  knows  this  better  than  Presi- 
dent Nasser  of  Egypt. 

Both  before  and  after  my  report,  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  has 
been  hinged  on  the  continued  appease- 
ment of  President  Nasser  with  the  result 
that  he  has  become  bolder  and  bolder 
and  his  demands  greater  and  greater. 

When  Israel  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence and  its  birth  as  a  nation  on  May  14. 
1948.  President  Harry  Truman,  to  his 
everlasting  credit  and  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  Secretary  of  State  and  many 
of  the  advisers  in  the  Department  of 
State,  recognized  the  new  State  of  Is- 
rael the  very  same  day. 

If  we  judge  by  outward  appearances, 
the  State  Department  advisers  then  and 
thereafter  reluctantly  went  along  with 
President  Truman's  decision. 


When  Colonel  Nasser  came  to  power  in 
1952,  the  advisers  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment seized  upon  him  as  the  strong  man 
in  the  Middle  East  and  by  catering  to  his 
whims  sought  to  build  on  that  image. 

The  appeasement  of  Colonel  Nasser 
has  continued  from  that  date  to  this. 

At  about  the  time  I  was  in  Egypt,  in 
February  1963,  the  State  Department's 
justification  for  its  policy  of  appease- 
ment was  based  on  the  following  points, 
quoting  from  material  set  forth  in  my 
report: 

Nasser  now  is  trying  to  reestablish  the 
United  Arab  links  with  the  West,  particu- 
larly in  Europe. 

His  recent  wooing  of  East  Germany,  his 
permitting  the  burning  of  the  Kennedy 
Memorial  Librai-y  in  Cairo  last  Novem- 
ber, his  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed 
Texas  Oil  plane  over  Alexandria,  with 
the  deaths  of  the  American  pilot  and  co- 
pilot— to  mention  but  a  few  incidents — 
hardly  seems  like  "trying  to  reestablish 
links  with  the  V/est." 

Another  justification  given  by  the 
State  Department  for  its  appeasement  of 
President  Nasser  was: 

He  and  his  country  have  done  a  complete 
turnabout  in  the  Congo — from  being  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba and  his  leftist  successor,  Antoine 
Gizenga,  to  joining  ranks  behind  the  United 
Nations  in  its  current  efforts  for  Congo  unity. 

But  who  is  now  supplying  the  Congo 
rebels  with  Russian  arms?  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt — the  dictator  supported 
to  the  time  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  while 
he  denounces  us  as  he  did,  for  example, 
in  a  speech  made  at  Port  Said  as  recently 
as  December  23,  1964,  in  the  following 
words : 

Can  we  possibly  recognize  Tshombe  as  the 
representative  of  the  Congolese  people? 
Tshombe  is  a  murderer.  If  America  and  Bel- 
gium had  installed  Tshombe  as  a  premier,  he 
is  then  a  premier  in  the  pay  of  America  and 
Belgium,  and  we  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances recognize  him  as  a  premier  repre- 
senting the  Congolese  people  •  •  *  Tshombe 
is  an  agent  serving  the  interests  of  America 
and  Belgium  In  the  Congo. 

Another  reason  advanced  in  the  early 
part  of  1963  by  the  State  Department  in 
justification  of  its  policy  of  appeasing 
President  Nasser  was: 

Nasser  has  played  down  his  country's  Arab 
holy  war  with  Israel,  proposed  to  his  col- 
leagues a  while  back  that  the  issue  be  put  in 
the  icebox,  and.  for  his  pains  has  been  ac- 
cused by  Syria  of  "subversion." 

This  again  is  but  another  example  of 
how  the  Department  of  State  has  time 
and  time  again  made  an  incorrect  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  of  President  Nasser's  intentions  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Nasser  and  his  Arab  allies  have  re- 
peatedly announced  it  to  be  their  policy — 
despite  the  State  Department's  "head  in 
the  sand  attitude" — to  drive  Israel  "into 
the  sea." 

The  State  Department's  alleging  that 
its  policy  of  appeasing  President  Nasser 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  he  has  now  be- 
come "soft  on  Israel"  does  not  jibe  with 
the  facts. 

President  Nasser  called  the  first  Arab 
unity  summit  meeting  in  Cairo  a  year 


ago  to  take  steps  to  resist  Israel's  moves 
to  withdraw  water  from  Lake  Tiberias. 
The  Arab  countries,  assembled  at  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  call,  agreed  on  a  united 
front  and  set  up  a  unified  army  com- 
mand. They  also  established  a  Pales- 
tinian political  body,  headquartered  in 
Jerusalem,  with  the  objective  of  carrying 
the  case  to  the  United  Nations  for  recog- 
nition as  a  government-in-exile.  But 
more  importantly,  the  conference  agreed 
to  divert  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan 
in  Lebanon  and  Syria.  Work  on  this 
project  has  begun.  It  is  not  a  project- 
as  admitted  by  Egypt  and  its  allies — hav- 
ing a  worthy  irrigation  objective.  The 
Arab  nations  could  have  achieved  such  an 
objective  by  adhering  to  the  Johnston 
plan.  The  Johnston  plan  was  evolved  by 
the  late  Eric  Johnston  at  the  request  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  provides  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  River  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations.  The  problem  is  basically 
simple.  The  Jordan  River  contains  only 
a  limited  amount  of  water.  In  that  area 
of  the  world,  water  is  vital.  There  simply 
is  not  enough  water  for  all  the  nations 
that  need  it.  The  Johnston  plan  simply 
provided  for  dividing  the  available  waters 
of  the  Jordan  River  among  the  nations 
equitably  and  on  the  basis  of  their  needs. 

But  the  Arab  nations  have  announced 
that  they  will  not  adhere  to  the  Johnston 
plan.  What  they  want  to  do  is  keep  the 
Jordan's  water  from  irrigating  Israeli 
soil.  This  is  truly  a  "dog-in-the- 
manger"  attitude. 

With  President  Nasser  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  each  and  every  one  of  these 
moves  against  Israel — all  designed  to  de- 
stroy that  country — it  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  Department  of  State's  estimation 
of  the  situation  that  President  Nasser  has 
put  the  Israel  issue  "on  ice." 

Another  reason  advanced  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  justification  of  its 
policy  of  appeasing  President  Naroer  is: 

Nasser  personally  kept  a  strict  silence  a 
few  months  ago  when  it  became  known  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  sell  HawU 
missiles  to  Israel  to  help  that  country  defend 
itself.  In  former  years,  this  would  have 
been  the  occasion  for  a  major  anti-U.S. 
campaign. 

Recent  events  have  again  proven  how 
wrong  the  State  Department  has  again 
been. 

For  some  time  now,  it  has  been  com- 
mon knowledge  that  Israel  was  being 
supplied  by  West  Germany  with  U.S. 
arms.  I  shall  return  at  a  later  point  in 
my  remarks  to  the  unhappy  and 
dangerous  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 
At  this  point,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  Pres- 
ident Nasser's  recent  actions  with  respect 
to  the  arms  received  by  Israel  from  West 
Germany. 

Using  his  tried  and  true  blackmail 
techniques — techniques  which  have  been 
perfected  through  constant  use  during 
the  past  years — President  Nasser  chose 
the  time  and  place  to  become  outraged  at 
the  very  thought  that  Israel  is  being 
given  arms  by  West  Germany,  conven- 
iently forgetting  the  vast  amounts  of  aid 
Egypt  has  been  receiving  from  the  same 
source,  both  In  money  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Including  German  scientists  of 
the  Nazi  stripe  busily  perfecting  missiles 
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for  President  Nasser's  Egypt.  President 
Nasser,  in  his  outrage,  also  conveniently 
overlooked  the  tremendous  quantity  of 
Communist  arms  received  by  him  over 
the  years — arms  which  were  the  veiT 
reason  why  Israel,  for  its  own  defense, 
had  to  make  arms  arrangements  with 
West  Germany. 

As  part  of  his  blackmail  plot.  President 
Nasser  invited  Ulbricht,  of  East  Ger- 
many, to  visit  Cairo.  West  Germany,  in 
a  reaction  entirely  unbefitting  a  sophis- 
ticated world  power^  panicked  and 
stopped  further  arms  aid  to  Israel. 

The  whole  son-y  story  is  set  forth  in 
a  factual  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  for  March  17,  1965,  entitled 
"Who  Won?"  One  sentence  from  the 
editorial  should  be  quoted  at  this  point: 

United  States:  Gained  bad  case  of  jitters 
for  fear  Egypt-Israel-German  triangle  might 
lead  to  Arab-Israel  war  with  desert  water  as 
the  excuse. 

In  great  haste,  the  United  States  sent 
our  roving  Ambassador,  Mr.  Harriman, 
to  Israel  for  secret  and  urgent  talks  with 
the  heads  of  that  govermnent. 

I  am  not  privy  to  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  Ambassador  Harriman 's  trip 
or  to  what  was  discussed  or  what  was 
agreed  to  by  both  sides.  But  some  of 
the  rumors  and  reports  coming  back 
from  Tel  Aviv  are  most  disturbing. 

According  to  the  London  Times  for 
March  3,  1965: 

The  divergence  of  views  was  principafiy 
over  an  American  demand  that  the  Eshkol 
government  renounce  the  use  or  the  threat 
of  military  action. 

However,  the  New  York  Times  for 
March  4  reported : 

Mr.  Harriman,  however,  was  said  not  to 
have  laid  down  any  condition  of  noninter- 
vention for  Israel's  obtaining  American  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  Israel  officials,  in  turn, 
were  said  to  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
viewed  the  arms  race  and  the  Jordan  River 
problem  as  separate  Issues. 

I  hope  the  New  York  Times  article  is 
con-ect  and  that  we — the  United  States — 
did  not  try  to  use  Nasser's  blackmail 
against  West  Germany  as  the  occasion  to 
pressure  Israel  to  give  up  its  right  of 
self-defense.  That,  no  country  can  give 
up.  That,  no  country  should  be  asked  to 
give  up. 

After  all,  there  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  Israel — an 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
apparently  had  acceded — for  supplying  a 
certain  quantity  of  arms  to  Israel.  These 
arms  are  needed  by  Israel  because  of  the 
quantity  of  arms  received  by  Egypt  from 
the  Communist  bloc. 

For  the  United  States  to  attempt  to 
appease  Egypt  again  by  agreeing  to 
Egypt's  blackmail  would  indeed  be  in- 
tolerable. 

The  key  to  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  safety  and  independence  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  U.S.  vital  interests 
in  that  area  of  the  world  are  inextricably 
^und  up  with  the  continued  safety  of 
that  nation. 

Consider  the  State  of  Israel. 

Born  in  strife  and  turmoil,  nurtured  in 
adversity,  Israel,  in  the  relatively  few 
years  of  its  freedom,  has  been  capable 
oi  phenomenal  economic  growth  in  a 


climate  of  democracy  unique  in  that  dic- 
tatorship-ridden area  of  unstable  govern- 
ments, even  though  it  has  been  sur- 
roimded  at  its  land  borders  by  hostile 
nations  sworn  to  destroy  it. 

Even  though  those  nations  have  been 
having  an  on-again,  off-again  romance 
with  Communist  nations — with  Nasser's 
romance  as  constant  and  persistent  as 
it  could  be — Israel  has  steadfastly  aligned 
itself  with  the  West. 

If  the  Arab  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
had  not,  through  all  these  long  years, 
been  consumed  by  hatred — fanned  in 
good  measure  by  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt,  but  had  instead  taken  Israel  as 
a  model  of  a  democratic  government  in- 
terested in  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  its  people  and  had  followed 
in  Israels  footsteps,  the  Middle  East 
would  have  been  today  a  far  more  stable 
and  eonomically  advanced  region. 

The  American  people  have  given  with- 
out stint  of  their  tax  dollars  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  that  area.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  set 
forth  a  table  showing  just  how  many 
millions  have  been  poured  into  that 
region.  However,  what  galls  the  Amer- 
ican people  particularly  is  when  Presi- 
dent Nasser  uses  those  American  tax 
dollars  to  wage  a  bitter,  bloody  war  of 
aggression  in  Yemen,  which  to  date  has 
cost  him  over  $2  billion;  to  pressure 
Libya  to  force  the  United  States  to  re- 
move its  Wheelus  Air  Base  from  that 
country;  to  foment  strife  in  Algeria,  Cy- 
prus, the  Congo,  and  wherever  else  Presi- 
dent Nasser  sees  an  opportunity  to 
thwart  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Western  allies. 

The  time  is  long  since  past  for  the 
United  States  to  change  its  policies  in 
the  Middle  East,  to  stop  aiding  Nasser 
wage  war  in  that  area,  and  to  take  posi- 
tive measures  to  bring  abiding  peace  to 
that  long-troubled  region. 

The  Congress  is  well  ahead  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  urging  that  these 
positive  steps  to  curb  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East  be  taken. 

In  1963  there  was  added  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  me  which  provided : 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act.  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  Is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against — 

(1)  The  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  or  any  other  act.  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  military  efforts 
or  prepaiations  have  ceased  and  he  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military 
efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  act. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  in  this 
body  by  a  vote  of  65  to  13 — indicating 
clearly  the  sentiments  of  this  body. 

That  it  was  clearly  aimed  at  Egypt — 
as  well  as  Indonesia — was  made  per- 
fectly clear  during  the  floor  debate  at 
the  time. 


The  then  majority  whip  and  now  Vice 
President  Hxjmphrey  interpreted  the 
language  of  the  amendment  as  follows; 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  Nas- 
ser was  responsible  for  the  attack  on  Yemen, 
and  I  favor  cutting  off  our  aid  to  Egypt. 
From  the  available  evidence  It  would  appear 
that  Nasser  is  guilty,  and  let  us  say  that  he 
is.  We  know  perfectly  weU  what  he  [Nasser] 
has  been  doing  in  Yemen  and  in  Algeria  and 
we  know  perfectly  well  about  his  constant 
meddling  in  the  Middle  East  governments  in 
many,  many  Instances  which  include  Iraq 
and  Syria;  and  we  could  name  many  more 
of  them. 

Despite  this  clear  directive  from  the 
Congress — and  my  amendment  is  still 
the  law  of  the  land — no  finding  has  been 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  President  Nasser  is  waging 
an  aggressive  war  in  Yemen  or  preparing 
for  aggression  against  Israel  or  aiding 
aggression  in  Cyprus,  as  was  disclosed 
just  recently,  that  Communist  missiles 
were  being  furnished  the  Greek  Cypriots 
by  President  Nasser.  Still  our  foreign 
aid  to  Egypt  continues. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress,  feeling 
that  some  further  action  should  be  tak- 
en, amended  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  to  provide  that  no  further 
Public  Law  480  shipments  should  be 
made  to  Egypt  unless  the  President  found 
that  doing  so  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  So  far  I  have  not 
been  informed  that  the  President  has 
made  such  a  finding.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  if  there  should  be  any  reliance  upon 
the  facts,  the  President  can  make  such 
a  finding. 

How  can  the  President  find  the  follow- 
ing actions  by  the  dictator  of  Egypt  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States: 

Pressure  on  Libya  to  force  the  United 
States  to  close  our  air  base  there; 

Provision  of  Communist  arms  to  the 
Congolese  rebels,  even  while  they  were 
slaughtering  innocent  whites  and  Negroes 
and  indulging  in  cannibalism; 

Waging  war  in  Yemen  with  50.000 
troops  for  21,2  years  at  a  cost  of  over  $2 
billion  to  date ; 

Hurling  constant  anti-Western  propa- 
ganda into  the  Aden  area; 

Constant  undermining  of  our  prestige 
in  Africa ; 

Supplying  Communist  missiles  to  the 
Greek  Cypriots ; 

Continuing  a  barrage  of  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda  in  the  Egyptian-con- 
trolled press  and  on  the  EgjTstian-con- 
trolled  radio ; 

Recognizing  East  Germany  and  pres- 
suring the  other  Arab  nations  to  do  like- 
wise; 

Taking  the  leadership  hi  seeking  to  di- 
vert the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  from 
peaceful  uses. 

These  are  but  random  samplings  of 
Nasser's  anti-American  actions  in  re- 
cent times.  The  intensification  of  these 
anti-American  actions  is  ominous.  Hav- 
ing "gotten  away  with  it"  in  the  past, 
with  the  United  States  continuing  to 
supply  his  vital  food  needs  despite  re- 
peated abuse.  President  Nasser  has  got- 
ten bolder  and  bolder. 

But  worse  than  that,  his  "getting 
away  with  it"  emboldens  other  nations — 
friendly  to  the  United  States — to  at- 
tempt the  same  tactics. 
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Jordan  is  a  typical  example  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  become  colder  to  the 
United  States  and  more  closely  aligned 
with  Egypt  as  it  sees  enmity  rewarded. 

Our  hasty  recognition  of  the  Egyptian 
puppet  government  in  Yemen  and  our 
continued  support  of  Egypt  in  its  aggres- 
sions there  proved  for  all  the  world  to 
see  that  for  a  nation  to  thumb  its  nose 
at  the  United  States  was  profitable. 

The  old  method  of  securing  more  and 
more  foreign  assistance  was  to  make 
overtures  first  to  the  East  and  then  to  the 
West — playing  one  against  the  other. 

Something  new  has  been  added.  Burn 
an  American  library,  storm  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy — American  taxpayers  dol- 
lars will  still  continue  to  flow. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  and  critical 
situations  in  the  Middle  East  is  the 
threatened  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan.  Water  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
desert  parched  state  of  Israel.  Diver- 
sion of  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  will 
be  as  much  an  act  of  aggressive  warfare 
against  Israel,  even  though  accomplished 
on  Lebanese  and  Syrian  soil,  as  though 
Arab  troops  physically  invaded  the  land 
of  Israel.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  Is- 
rael take  the  first  militant  move  while 
the  Arabs  claim  they  are  not  militarily 
engaged,  and  to  make  Israel  appear  the 
aggressor. 

The  time  to  prevent  this  disastrous 
event  is  now — not  when  the  waters  are 
so  close  to  being  diverted  that  Israel 
must  take  military  steps  to  prevent  the 
diversion. 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  times.  History 
is  repeating  itself.  The  fateful  days  and 
events  of  1956  are  with  us  again. 
Then — but  I  hope  not  now — we  waited 
until  it  was  too  late — we  waited  until  the 
border  raids  onto  Israeli  soil  became  In- 
tolerable, until  the  seizure  of  the  Suez 
Canal  cut  the  lifeline  of  France,  Britain, 
and  Israel,  and  until  their  armies 
marched  to  hold  further  depredations. 

This  time  not  only  are  we  failing  to  act, 
we  are  actually  furnishing  Nasser  with 
the  wherewithal  to  continue  his  aggres- 
sive attacks. 

Self-defense  is  an  inherent  right  of 
national  sovereignty.  During  its  entire 
history,  the  United  States  has  asserted 
and  defended  this  right,  exercising  it 
even  though  its  own  territory  was  not 
invaded.  Hit  and  run  raids  on  defense- 
less villages,  the  intensification  of  the 
economic  boycott,  and  now,  the  diversion 
of  water  vitally  needed  for  irrigation,  can 
rightfully  be  treated  as  acts  of  aggression 
w^arranting  forceful  retaliation.  This 
the  United  States  should  recognize  and 
take  adequate  and  forceful  steps  to  pre- 
vent. 

Unfortunately — as  in  1956 — the  Middle 
East  advisers  in  the  Department  of  State 
still  seem  to  believe  that,  with  respect  to 
Nasser,  we  should  appease  his  aggressions 
while  telling  the  aggrieved  party — the 
State  of  Israel — to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
Such  a  bankrupt  policy  can,  as  it  has,  but 
lead  to  further  aggression  on  the  part  of 
other  nations. 

The  time  to  slow  down  the  quickened 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  is  now,  not 
when  all  the  countries  have  squandered 
the  wealth  so  sorely  needed  for  their  eco- 


nomic development  on  ever  more  sophis- 
ticated weapons  of  destniction. 

We  have  contributed  as  much  to  the 
arms  race  in  that  area  of  the  world  as 
any  other  nation.  We  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  stop  it. 

The  facts  are  simple.  In  1956  Nasser 
turned  to  Russia  for  weapons.  Lacking 
sufficient  foreign  exchange  to  pay  the 
Russians  for  the  weapons  he  desired,  he 
offered  to  trade  the  Russians  cotton  for 
weapons.  That  left  Nasser  short  of  for- 
eign exchange  to  buy  food  to  feed  the 
people  of  Egypt.  Nasser  turned  to  the 
United  States,  which  sold  him  the  needed 
food  in  exchange  for  Egyptian  pounds, 
the  expenditure  of  which,  in  Egypt, 
Nasser  controls. 

With  his  weapons  obtained  by  barter — 
weapons  which  have  become  better  and 
better — Nasser,  with  his  continued 
threats  to  drive  Isi-ael  into  the  sea,  be- 
came more  and  more  of  a  menace  to 
Israel  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Middle 
East.  Israel,  therefore,  had  to  divert 
foreign  exchange  sorely  needed  for  its 
own  economic  development  to  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  to  match  the  ones  traded 
to  Nasser  by  Communist  Russia. 

These  are  the  simple  elements  of  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East — an  arms 
race  made  possible  in  great  measure  be- 
cause of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

There  are  three  steps  which  the  United 
States  can  and  should  take  immediately 
to  lessen  tensions  in  the  Middle  East. 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  offer  his  good  offices  to  end 
the  declared  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  Arab  States 
declared  war  against  Israel  at  that  na- 
tion's birth.  That  declaration  of  war  is 
still  in  existence.  It  is  a  lainning  sore  in 
that  area,  the  cause  of  much  bitterness 
and  the  cause  of  much  friction.  Israel 
is  not  at  war  with  the  Arab  States.  How- 
ever, the  Arab  States  continue  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  war  with  respect  to  Israel. 
I  do  not  urge  the  diplomatic  recognition 
by  the  Arab  States  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
but  only  a  rescission  of  the  declaration 
of  war. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately enter  into  a  mutual  defense 
pact  with  Israel,  along  the  lines  of  the 
mutual  defense  pact  the  United  States 
maintains  with  Taiwan  and  the  Philip- 
pines. This  move  alone  would  lessen  the 
need  of  Israel  for  ever-increased  expendi- 
tures for  costlier  and  costlier  weapons. 

Third,  if  the  United  States  accedes  to 
Libya's  request  and  removes  the  Wheelus 
Air  Force  Base  from  Lybia — it  should  re- 
locate the  base  in  Israel  with  Israel's 
assent,  as  an  indication  of  its  finn  re- 
solve to  back  up  instantly  the  pledge 
given  in  its  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
Israel. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  I  pre- 
suppose that  as  a  condition  precedent 
there  will  be  the  immediate  enforcement 
of  the  antiaggressor  amendment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  against  Egypt 
and  those  joining  Egypt  in  these  contin- 
ued preparations  for  aggression. 

Since  Nasser  came  to  power  almost  13 
years  ago,  many  in  this  body  have  proph- 
esied that  firm  action  in  dealing  with 
Nasser's  aggressive  intentions  were 
needed  if  the  peace  were  to  be  kept. 


On  June  4,  1956,  the  Senator  who  was 
known  as  the  conscience  of  the  Senate, 
the  late,  great  Senator  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man, speaking  on  this  floor  at  the  time 
our  Government  was  very  foolishly  ship- 
ing  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia,  said: 

Peace  will  not  come  (to  the  Middle  East) 
as  long  as  there  is  on  one  side  blind  hate  and 
a  win  to  kill  and  destroy.  Peace  must  be 
based  on  security  and  respect  for  legitimate 
hopes  and  ideals  of  a  noble  democratic 
nation. 

I  subscribe  to  those  sentiments.  They 
are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  the  day 
they  were  uttered — a  few  short  months 
before  Israel,  France,  and  England 
marched  their  troops  into  Egypt  to  keep 
open  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  stop  the  hit 
and  run  raids  across  Israel's  borders. 

We  must  act  now  to  assure  "security 
and  respect  for  the  legitimate  hopes  and 
ideals  of  a  noble  democratic  state."  To- 
morrow may  be  too  late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  editorial  "Who  Won?" 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
March  17,  1965,  the  articles  from  the 
London  Times  March  3,  1965,  and  the 
New  York  Times  for  March  4,  1965,  and 
a  table  I  have  had  prepared  showing  the 
amount  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  given 
or  loaned  to  the  nations  in  the  Middle 
East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 

article,   and  table   were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mar.  17, 

1965] 

Who  Won? 

The  Mideast  game  isn't  over  yet,  but  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  score: 

West  Germany :  Lost  face  around  the  world 
when  she  let  Egypt's  Dictator  Nasser  stam- 
pede her  into  cutting  off  arms  shipments  to 
Israel.  Regained  some  face  by  cutting  off 
S250  million  economic  aid  to  Nasser— but 
German  industries  engaged  in  Egypt  under 
that  aid  program  will  suffer.  Gained  back 
more  face  when  she  hit  at  Nasser  by  offer- 
ing diplomatic  recognition  to  Israel.  But 
stands  to  lose  diplomatic  relations  with  Egyp'^ 
and  a  half  dozen  other  Arab  States.  Arabs 
also  expected  to  recognize  Communist  East 
Germany  in  retaliation.  This  means  West 
Germany  must  Junk  the  Hallstein  Doctrine, 
which  sought  to  isolate  Communist  East 
Germany  from  rest  of  world.  And  Germany 
has  jeopardized  the  safety  of  hundreds  of 
West  Germans  working  in  Egypt. 

Egypt:  Gained  $100  million  in  economic 
aid  from  East  Germany,  but  lost  $250  mil- 
lion aid  from  West  Germany.  Lost  face  when 
several  Arab  States  failed  to  follow  Nasser's 
demand  that  all  Arab  States  break  off  with 
West  Germany.  Humiliation  of  Israel-West 
Germany  diplomatic  exchange  may  mean 
some  weakening  of  Nasser's  personal  domi- 
nance in  Arab  world. 

Israel :  Gained  diplomatic  recognition  frOTi 
West  Germany,  which  she  has  always  wanted. 
Lost  out  on  delivery  of  $16  million  in  arms-- 
but  she  may  get  this  anyway,  when  the  Mid- 
east pot  simmers  down  a  bit. 

United  States:  Gained  bad  case  of  j'"^^^ 
for  fear  Egypt-Israel -German  triangle  mlgnt 
lead  to  Arab -Israel  war  with  desert  water 
as  the  excuse.  Breathing  a  bit  easier  no* 
but  still  keeping  oxygen  tent  handy. 

East  Germany:  The  real  winner.  For  a 
measly  $100  million  in  credits  to  Egypt,  Easi 
Germany  is  on  verge  of  breaking  out  of  ner 
Isolation  and  getting  recognition  of  nan 
dozen  Arab  States;  other  nations  may  follow 
suit  in  recognizing  Moscow  puppet  regime. 
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iProm  the  London  Times,  Mar.  3,  1965J  themselves,  commitments  by  the  United  today  that  the  United  States  was  discussing 
.  D.r,^r<=r«  To  RPMOTTMrF  TisP  OF  ARMFD  Statcs  to  support  them  in  case  of  an  attack,  with  Jordan  a  "general  request"  for  arms 
^P^r?X  aLe^men?  IN  t!lks  ^^th  together  with  freedom  ^or  unhampered  mill-  but  refused  to  comment  on  the  details. 
FoRCE-No  AGREEMENT  IN  TALKS  WITH  ^^^  ^.^^0^  When  they  see  fit.  Largely  because  of  a  desire  not  to  alienate 
UNITED  sTATtt.  ^j^g  ^j.^jj  nations,  the  United  States  has  con- 
Talks  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  rprom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4.  1965)  sistently  refused  to  supply  arms  to  Israel. 
here  have  ended  disappointingly,  and  all  that  A.__  s-atfs  To  Weigh  Sale  op  Arms  to  The  lone  exception  occurred  2  years  ago 
Mr.  Averell  Harriman.  President  Johnson's  ^^J™  ^''*'^^„  Tvvft  Ta^ks  e^ectS  when  the  United  States  agreed  to  sell  Israel 
special  envoy,  could  say  this  morning  as  he  i„^^  WA^Hi'TiTTON  Poucy  Is  Apparently  soi^e  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  on  the 
flew  to  Kabul  was :  "The  Government  of  Israel  tZ°^J^  Apparently  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  defensive  weapons. 
is  fully  aware  of  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Govern-  aHipriNo  ^^^  administration's  position  has  been 
ment,  and  I  am  now  able  to  report  to  the  (By  John  W.  Finney)  ^j^^t  Israel  should  look  to  Western  European 
President  on  the  view  of  the  Government  of  Washington,  March  3.— The  United  States,  sources  for  her  arms,  and  at  times,  as  In  the 
Israel."  seemingly  modifying  its  Middle  East  arms  West  German  deal,  Washington  has  coop- 
The  divergence  of  views  was  principally  policy,  has  agreed  to  discuss  with  Israel  the  erated  behind  the  scenes  in  obtaining  Euro- 
over  an  American  demand  that  the  Eshkol  possibility  of  supplying  American  weapons  pean  weapons  for  Israel.  With  the  diplo- 
government  renounce  the  use  or  the  threat  to  offset  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Arab  matic  difficulties  encountered  by  West  Ger- 
of  military  action  to  deter  the  Arabs  from  states.  many  in  its  arms  deal,  Israel  obviously  is  go- 
diverting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  River  ris-  High-ranking  Israeli  officials  Including  pos-  ing  to  have  increasing  difficulty  Ir  obtaining 
ing  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  before  they  reach  sibly  Foreign  Minister  Golda  Meir,  are  ex-  arms  in  Europe  and  therefore  is  txirnlng  to 
tlie  intake  of  the  Israel  national  water  car-  pected  here  shortly,  according  to  diplomatic  the  United  States. 

rier.  The  Americans  claim  they  cannot  meet  sources  to  discuss  the  purchase  of  American  The  State  Department  was  maintaining 
Israel's  demands  for  direct  and  overt  military  arms.  strict  secrecy  about  the  overtures  from  Israel. 
supplies  in  an  atmosphere  inflamed  by  Is-  The  discussions  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  But  the  fact  that  the  administration  was 
raei's  implied  threats  of  war.  talks  that  Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  willing  to  discuss  arms  purchases  with  Israel 
.Mr.  Harriman's  nebulous  statement  and  the  Harriman  had  during  the  last  week  with  Is-  officials  was  an  indication  that  the  United 
iailure  of  an  expected  Joint  statement  to  ma-  raell  officials  in  Tel  Aviv.  Since  Mr.  Harrl-  states  was  moving  away  from  its  past  policy, 
terialize  demonstrated  that  the  5  days  of  man's  departure  from  Israel  on  Monday,  some  While  refusing  to  comment  on  the  Israel 
talks  ended  without  agreement.  Negotiations  State  Department  and  White  House  advisers  situation  in  particular,  a  Department  spokes- 
are  benig  continued  by  diplomatic  channels.  have  remained  behind  in  Tel  Aviv  to  continue  man  said  the  administration's  policy  in  gen- 

DERiDED  *^®  talks,  which  will  lay  the  basis  for  the  eral  in  the  Middle  East  was  in  "seeing  a  bal- 

suggestion  d  r  higher  level  discussions  here  within  the  next  ance  Is  maintained"  In  armaments. 

The  Americans  are  inclined  to  concede  that  jg^  weeks.                                                 ,  -  The  general  appraisal  of  American  officials 

if  West  Germany  indeed  reneges  on  her  un-  ^  tacit  acceptance           ^  is  that  Israel  currently  has  a  military  balance 

deriakings  to  deliver  American-made  tanks,  Ostensiblv     the    Harriman    mission    was  with,  if  not  superiority  over,  her  Arab  neigh- 

and  if  Soviet  arms  EhipmentE  to  Egypt  upset  ^^^^^^   ^      t^e    diplomatic    and   military  bors.     The    contention   being   advanced   by 

the  arms  balance,  circumstances  will   have  Confusion  brought  about  by  West  Germany's  Israel  and  generally  accepted  by  American 

been  created  which  permit  the  h  nited  States  termination  of  its  $80  million  arms  deal  with  officials,  however,  is  that  this  balance  is  likely 

to  become  Israel's  supplier  of  defensive  weap-  ^^^^^^      gy^  t^e  talks  went  far  beyond  the  to  be  upset  in  the  next  few  years  by  con- 

ons.    However,  they  att^.ch  requirements,  in-  ^^^^^^^^  problems  created  by  Bonn's  action  tlnulng  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Arab  na- 

cludmg    assurances    that     American     arms  ^^^  deluded  the  more  complicated  Issue  of  tions,  especially  the  United  Arab  Republic, 

should  not  jeopardize  the  security  of  her  pro-  ^^^  ^    ^^^^^^  jg^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  supply  .  „  „     .^          .   TT:          ,  ,         „   ,„,, 

Western  Arab  neighbors,  Jordan  and  Leba-  ^^  modern  arms  in  the  coming  years  Total  U.S.  aid  received  through  June  30. 1964 

non.    The  United  States  is  aLso  arming  Jor-  According  to  diplomatic  sources,  there  was  [In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 

dan  and  Saudi  Ai-abia  and  wants  Israel  to  j^^^^  ^  f^^^^  acceptance  by  Mr.  Harriman  Algeria                                                     -     $149.3 

show  understanding  of  her  position.  ^^  ^  contention  by  Israel  that  the  cutoff  of     i,|n"^ ^gg  4 

The   American    argument    that    the    Arab  ^^^  ^gg^.  German  arms  shipments  pointed     jraq 46  3 

river  diversions  may  be  for  local  irrigation  up  Israel's  need  to  find  new  sources  of  weap-  israe'l                              _     _                        996  8 

purposes  within  the  framework  of  the  Amer-  ^^^g  ^^  maintain  a  military  balance  with  the  Jordan"                          _                             431.  5 

ican-sponsored  regional  plan  for  the  division  Arab  States.  Lebanon                                                  -         78.9 

of  the  waters  is  derided  here  and  Mr.  Eshkol  j^j.    Harriman   was  reported   to  have   ex-  Morocco                                   -        -  -      45L  0 

is  reported  to  have  firmly  rejected  the  sug-  pressed  concern  about  possible  Israel  mill-     "saudi    Arabia"""""  .1 .1.1 46.  6 

gest'on  that  Israel   undertake  not  to  react  ^^ary  intervention  if  some  of  the  Arab  States     sudan                   8L  4 

until  the  Arab   diversions   e.xceed   their   al-  ^.^^^^    ^^g.^j    ^.^^h    plans    for    diverting    the     s\Tia 81.9 

lotted  quctr.s.  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  River.                          -Tunisia 397.0 

The  U.S.  advice  to  Israel  to  rely  less  on  her  j^jj..  Harriman,  however,  was  said  not   to     United  Arab  Republic   (Egypt) 943.1 

own  might,  bluff,  and  bluster  and  more  on  j^^^^^  j^j^j  ^q^^  any  condition  of  nonlnter-     Yemen     "_ 34.6 

American  diplomatic  assurances  has  also  been  yention  as  a  prerequisite  for  Israel's  obtain-                                                                        

poorly  received;  American  diplomatic  support  j^g  American  military  assistance.     The  Is-                 Total 4,536.8 

of  Israel's  case  has  not  ended  the  Egyptian  j.ael    officials,    in    turn,    were    said    to    have  ^              .  ^  „    ^              r                ^   ^       * 

blockade   of    Israel    shipping    by    the    Suez  made  it  clear  that  they  viewed  the  arms  race  ^5°"'".""     ^.S    Oversea  Loans  and  Grants. 

Canal.    Nor  is  the  proposal  that  the  Security  ^nd  the  Jordan  River  problem  as  separate  O^^i^a^ions  and  Loan  Authorizations.  July  1 

Council  adjudicate  considered  practical  here  f-g"  s  1945-June  30,  1964,"  special  report  prepared 

In  view  of  the  systematic  veto  of  any  pro-  ^he  problem  to  be  discussed  in  the  forth-  ^°^   ^^^   ^°^^^   Foreign   Affairs   Committee. 

Israel  resolution  by  the  Soviet  Union.  coming    talks    transcends    immediate    Israel  ^__^^^^_^^ 

NEW  weapons  demands  for  the  arms  undelivered  by  West  .                             xnr^oT^"      Ar»r>T?irQQ     rv 

The  Syrians  have  begun  work  near  Banias  Germany.    Bonn  ^^^^^f '"^.^°  "^rF^s^'Ger'  VTr^S^FcSnSSTW^^Ar 

Springs  at  a  slow  pace  and  the  Lebanese  have  United  Arab  Republic  to  recognize  East  Ger-  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

not  started  at  all     Opinion  here  is  that  the  ^^"^^  terminated  the  arrns  shipments  when  MONDALE.     Mr.  President.  Vice 

Arabs  may  be  dragging  their  feet  in  order  to  ^^^JS^fe^e/rr?  or^e  Americln-made  K  President    HUBERT    HUMPHREY    recently 

djust  the  timing  of  t^e  completion  of  the  "^^^^I'^^^'J  ^'J^,  aSmaS"  "?s  shfppinglo  presented  to  the  National  Farmers  Un- 

SiZS^:Z.:^^n^^^  Of  Israel  with  the  U.S.  approL  and  entourage-  ion  Convention  an  address  entitled  ''Man 

Egyptian  troops  now  pinned  down  in  Yemen.  ^^^-                                ^  ,„„,„,  and  Pood.  '     In  the  course  Oi  that  ad- 

the  strengthening  of  the  Jordan  and  Leba-  -assured  stn-PLY  sought  ^jress,   the   distinguished   Vice   President 

nese  armies  and  Egypt's  absorption  of  new  While  the  Israelis  made  it  clear  that  they  delivered  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 

weapons,  including  ground-to-ground  rock-  wanted  the  undelivered  arms,  they  also  em-  ^j^^  commendable  statements  on  Amer- 

ets.  phasized  that  a  more  important  considera-  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^^y  ^^^^  j^y  ^.j^g  present  ad- 

-    Accordingly,  some  Israelis  have  said  the  tlon  was  finding  an  assured  source  of  weap-  jninistration 

timing    of    a    probable    military    showdown  ons  over  the  next  several  years  to  counter  PrpoHpnt  is  not  content  to 

Should  not  be  left  to  the  Arabs     In  fact  the  continuing   Soviet    arms   shipments   to    the  The  Vice  President  Is  not  content  to 

leveling  of  the  canal  route  to  S?rla  is  at  pres!  United  Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab  States,  extol  the  blessings  which  have  provided 

ent  onlv  half  a  mile  from  the  Israel  border  This  is  raising  for  the  Johnson  admlnistra-  America   with   the   greatest   agricultural 

and  could  be  easily  disrupted  by  a  few  com-  tlon  the  difficult  question  whether  the  United  ability  and  abundance  in  the  history  of 

Petent  snipers.    Some  influential  Israelis  ad-  States  is  willing  to  modify  or  abandon  its  mankind,  nor  is  he  content  to  extol  the 

vocate  action  now  while  Israel  has  military  policy  of  not  being  a  direct  supplier  of  arms  yi^ue  of  our  extension  of  the  hand  that 

advantages.  to  Israel.                                     .^  ^  ,.    ,.  ^  helps  the  less  developed  nations  of  the 

The  Americans  have  been  appalled  by  talk  The   United   States   has  Provided   limited  hunger  is  a  constant  com- 

of  preventive  action.     Officials  said  the  Is-  amounts  of  arms  to  certain  Arab  States,  such  J°„  °  "^  ".rj^.t;"  I^t  wpllsDrine  of  hODe 

raelis  had  been  asking  too  much,  expecting  as  tanks  to  Jordan  and  jet  fighters  to  Saudi  paiuon  and  the  dl->  J5iV,^P"^!,  °/^^°P!- 

military  aid  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of  Arabia.     The   State  Department  confirmed  "Man  and  Food    is  a  brilhant  statement. 
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not  alone  of  where  American  agriculture 
has  been. -but  of  where  it  is  going;  not 
alone  of  the  contributions  which  agricul- 
ture has  made  to  our  own  and  to  several 
nations  of  the  world,  but  of  the  unlimited 
horizon  looming  before  agriculture  in  a 
world  of  burgeoning  population,  increas- 
ing urbanization,  and  rapid  mechaniza- 
tion. 

"Man  and  Food"  promises,  above  all 
else,  hope  to  the  man  who  has  given  so 
much  to  the  hopeless  and  hungry  of  the 
'i'orld — the  small  farmer.  "Man  and 
Food"  declares  in  unmistakable  terms 
this  administration's  determination  to 
lift  the  haze  of  impending  economic  dis- 
aster which  has  begun  to  hang  heavily 
and  ominously  over  the  rural  commu- 
nity. 

I  welcome  "Man  and  Food"  as  one  of 
the  finest  farm  statements  of  recent 
years.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  and  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Man  and  Food 

(Speech     by     Vice     President     Hubert     H. 

HuMPHRTT  at  the  National  Farmers  Union 

Convention,  Mar.  15, 1965) 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  for 
some  time.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to 
renew  old  friendships,  to  relive  old  and  happy 
experiences,  and  to  learn  from  the  men  and 
women  of  America's  farms. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  you  who  are 
providing  leadership  in  the  creation  of  an 
efBcient  and  productive  agriculture.  This  Is 
basic  to  the  security  and  strength  of  this 
Nation — and  to  the  free  world. 

This  land  is  blessed  among  all  others,  and 
you  help  to  make  it  so. 

Here  there  has  been  developed  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  plant  in  all  history,  and 
you  help  to  make  it  so. 

Our  great  agricultural  capabilities  have 
abolished  for  us  the  twin  fears  of  hunger  and 
famine,  and  you  help  to  make  it  so. 

The  day  when  the  soil  was  mined,  water 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  forests  were 
despoiled,  is  past.  Exploitation  of  the  soil 
has  yielded  to  conservation.  The  people  now 
know  how  to  take  care  of  nature's  bounty, 
and  you  help  to  make  it  so. 

The  American  consvmier  now  Is  enjoying 
food  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  people  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  human  effort  expended, 
and  you  help  to  make  it  so. 

The  miracle  of  American  agrlcxiltural 
efficiency  is  leaving  its  imprint  in  every  area 
of  the  world,  and  you  help  to  make  it  so. 

We  now  are  exporting  at  a  $6  billion  armual 
rate  and  you  help  to  make  it  so. 

Agriculture  is  our  greatest  dollar  earner  In 
foreign  trade  today,  and  you  help  to  make  it 
so. 

Food  Is  power.  Abundance — and  the 
ability  to  produce  abundance — Is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  assets  of  strength  In  the  world 
today. 

Without  that  asset,  our  entire  economy 
would  be  crippled.  Without  that  asset,  we 
could  not  have  moved  tremendous  quantities 
of  food  and  fiber  iinder  the  food  for  peace 
program  to  help  the  economies  of  many  less 
developed  nations. 

Without  that  asset,  we  could  not  provide 
nourishment  to  millions  of  children  at  home 
and  in  foreign  school  lunch  and  other  child 
feeding  programs. 

And  without  that  asset,  food  could  not  be 
such  a  vital  bulwark  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance efforts. 


I  have  mentioned  only  a  partial  list  of 
farmers'  contributions  to  our  national  well 
being. 

President  Johnson  said  it  best  in  his  re- 
cent farm  message  when  he  declared: 

"Tlie  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  economy. 

"The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have  made 
and  are  continuing  to  make  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  our  national  prosperity.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  they  should  share 
equitably  In  this  prosperity.  They  deserve 
a  place  of  dignity  and  opportunity,"  unquote. 

That  is  the  fundamental,  unalterable  pol- 
icy of  this  administration. 

At  no  time  in  three  centuries  has  Ameri- 
can agriculture  reached  so  far  and  touched 
the  lives  of  so  many  people  els  it  does  today. 

At  no  time  has  American  agriculture  been 
so  closely  connected  with  world  agriculture 
in  its  gigantic  task  of  feeding  and  clothing 
more  people:  husbanding  and  developing  Its 
various  resources;  expanding  its  trade:  shar- 
ing in  and  contributing  to  the  upsurge  of 
modern  science:  providing  a  foundation  for 
economic  growth.  By  doing  all  this,  Amer- 
ican agriculture  has  assumed  an  ever  larger 
role  in  mankind's  long  struggle  for  freedom 
and  plenty. 

It  is  hard  for  persons  living  under  mod- 
ern conditions  to  realize  that  we  enjoy  such 
widespread  abundance  and  luxury.  Over  150 
years  ago  Sir  Thomas  More  said,  "I  could 
wish  rather  than  hope  that  laborers  could 
have  glass  in  their  windows  and  meat  once 
a  week."  We  now  have  glass  in  our  win- 
dows and  meat  is  part  of  the  ordinary  diet  of 
our  people,  along  with  milk,  butter  and  other 
foods.  In  More's  time  these  were  luxuries 
hardly  known  to  princes. 

But  there  still  is  suffering  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  it.  We 
are,  in  fact,  doing  something  about  it.  At 
home  we  are  waging  a  war  on  poverty; 
abroad  we  seek  to  relieve  suffering  and  want 
by  a  host  of  programs.  We  are  putting  to 
tise  constructively  our  resources  of  science, 
technology,  finance,  food,  and  knowledge. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  in  the  conquest 
of  hunger.  You  are  In  the  forefront  of  that 
successful  endeavor. 

Twenty  years  ago  1  farmworker  fed  11 
people.  Today  he  feeds  30,  and  feeds  them 
better.  Productivity  per  farmworker  has  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  more  than  twice  the 
nonfarm  rate.  There  has  been  more  change 
in  agricultural  production  during  the  Uvea 
of  people  now  living  than  in  all  the  previotis 
years  since  Biblical  times. 

If  it  were  possible  to  transport  someone 
from  the  time  of  Christ  to  an  American  farm 
as  of  100  years  ago,  our  visitor  would  have 
recognized  virtually  every  tool  then  in  use: 
the  rake,  the  hoe,  the  plow,  the  flail.  Trans- 
ported to  an  American  farm  today,  he  would 
think  he  was  on  another  planet. 

Scientific  and  technological  progress  have 
given  us  new  sources  of  power,  new  kinds 
of  machines,  new  substitutes  for  scarce  ma- 
terials, and  new  knowledge.  This  makes  It 
possible  for  us  to  produce  more  physical 
goods  with  less  human  effort  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

It  is  true  that  this  power  is  not  developed 
everywhere  it  is  needed.  The  knowledge  is 
not  distributed  as  widely  as  it  should  be. 
But  it  does  exist.  Today  science  and  tech- 
nology have  progressed  so  far  that  we  know 
how  to  produce  enough  so  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  on  earth  need  want  for  food. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  of 
abundance.  Yet  we  are  not  progressing  fast 
enough  in  overcoming  scarcity  In  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  presses  heavily  on  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  most  Important  truth  of  our  genera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  physical  barriers 
that  imposed  hunger  upon  men  have  been 
struck  down  within  our  lifetime.  The  most 
important  need  of  our  generation  is  to  de- 


velop the  means  to  overcome  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  barriers  that  prevent 
the  promise  of  enough  food  and  fiber  for  all 
from  becoming  a  reality.  This  is  a  goal  so 
promising  and  so  inspiring  that  it  Is  worthy 
of  the  best  of  all  of  vis. 

The  time  also  has  come  for  action  in  meet- 
ing head  on  the  problem  of  poverty  In  rural 
America.  This  must  be  a  large,  comprehen- 
sive and  generous  effort.  And  if  we  are  to 
do  something  about  It,  we  must  face  the 
facts  and  make  an  all-out  attack  on  its 
causes. 

This  means  better  employment  Infornna- 
tion  and  counseling. 

This  means  training  of  rural  people  for 
local  nonfarm  employment. 

This  means  assistance  In  the  development 
of  industries  in  those  areas  where  consider- 
able surplus  farm  labor  is  available  and 
where  nonfarm  employment  must  supple- 
ment limited  farrft  income. 

The  small  farmer  has  a  great  sense  of  In- 
dependence. Many  of  these  people  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  land — nor  should  we  want 
them  to.  I  reject  any  "solution"  that  would, 
In  effect,  force  the  small  farmer  off  his  land. 
We  need  a  rural  America.  We  need  stewards 
of  the  soil.  We  need  the  moral  and  social 
values   of   rural    living. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  farmers  who 
feel  that  the  best  opportunities  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  lay  In  nonagricul- 
tural  pursuits,  we  should  create  an  ecn- 
nomic  environment  which  makes  It  easy  for 
them   to  make  that   shift. 

This  means  vocational  training,  improved 
education  for  rural  Americans.  It  means 
technical  and  other  assistance  for  firms  de- 
siring to  locate  in  agricultural  areas,  along 
with  Improved  water  supplies  and  health  fa- 
cilities. Freedom  of  choice  with  the  techni- 
cal and  other  abilities  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice  should  become  a  hallmark  of  our 
rural  society. 

Parity  of  opportunity  for  income,  for 
education,  for  housing,  for  health  care,  for 
sanitation,  for  other  public  services.  These 
are  the  needs  of  our  day.  We  must  fulfill 
these  needs  if  we  are  to  emerge  Into  our 
Great  Society  here  at  home. 

F^irther  ahead,  however,  lies  the  greatest 
challenge  of  all — meeting  the  rising  demands 
of  a  burgeoning  world  population  sustained 
by  higher  per  capita  Incomes. 

Here,  too.  if  we  are  to  comprehend  the  true 
extent  of  this  challenge,  there  are  certain 
basic  facts  which  must  be  underctcod: 

North  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
are  now  the  only  consistent  net  exporters  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Asia  and  Africa 
have  joined  Western  Europe  as  permanent 
net  importing  regions.  Eastern  Europe  and 
Latin  America  appear  to  be  losing  their  sur- 
plus producing  capacity. 

Most  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world.  The 
rest  of  the  world  comprises  the  developed 
areas. 

Before  World  War  II  the  less-developed 
world  exported  11  million  tons  of  grain  each 
year  to  the  developed  world.  In  1964  the 
developed  world  exported  25  million  tons  of 
grain  to  the  less-developed  world.  The  less- 
developed  world  is  losing  the  capacity  to  feed 
Itself.  A  growing  share  of  each  year's  popu- 
lation increase  Is  being  fed  by  food  shipments 
from  the  developed  world,  primarily  food-for- 
peace  shipments  from  the  United  States. 

The  world  population  gain  Is  running  2 
percent  a  year.  The  demand  for  food  is 
increasing  at  this  rate  In  addition  to  the 
amount  resulting  from  higher  per  capita 
incomes.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
downward  trend  of  food  output  per  person 
in  several  major  less-developed  countries  can 
easily  be  reversed. 

Unfortunately,  the  vast  Increases  In  popu- 
lation will  come  In  the  regions  least  prepared 
to  feed  them.    The  Imbalances  between  pop- 
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ulatlon  and  food  In  the  less-developed  re- 
gions are  certain  to  grow. 

In  Western  EKirope,  the  major  question 
with  respect  to  our  exports  depends  on  what 
emerges  from  the  Kennedy  round  trade  nego- 
tiations. We  expect  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  to  remain  high,  and  the  demand  for 
agricultural  commodities  to  expand.  The 
extent  to  which  this  increase  in  demand  will 
be  reflected  In  European  Imports  will  depend 
to  a  major  extent  on  the  current  negotia- 
tions. We  Intend  to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  trade  liberalization  in  agricultural 
as  well  as  Industrial  products. 

It  may  not  be  realized,  but  Japan  is  today 
our  top  oversea  export  market,  taking  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm 
products  in  1964.  And  the  market  Is  grow- 
ing. 

The  dynamic  forces  which  have  doubled 
U.S.  farm  exports  over  the  past  decade  still 
are  in  existence.  An  even  greater  Impact 
from  these  same  forces  on  the  level  of  U.S. 
farm  products  exported  is  expected  In  the 
years  ahead.  The  share  of  our  agricultural 
output  moving  abroad  will  very  likely  con- 
tinue to  climb.  The  export  market  Is  the 
big  area  of  potential  expansion  for  U.S.  ag- 
riculture if  we  compete — if  we  sell — and  if 
we  don't  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market. 

The  challenges  of  the  war  against  poverty 
can  and  will  be  converted  into  opportunities 
for  our  farm  people.  The  challenges  of  the 
foreign  demand  for  agricultural  commodities 
can  and  will  be  converted  into  opportuni- 
ties, too.  The  future  of  this  Nation  as  a 
world  leader  depends  to  a  major  extent  on  the 
productive  capabilities  of  our  farm  people. 
The  Nation  will  provide  equitable  returns  for 
this  service.     This  is  our  policy. 

Carl  Sandburg  wrote  a  poem  entitled,  "A 
New  America."  I  would  like  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  it  for  you : 

"I  see  America  not  In  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us.  I  see 
America  In  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun, 
fresh  from  the  burning  creative  hand  of 
God.  I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days 
possible  to  men  and  women  of  will  and 
vision." 

That  is  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  this 
Administration. 


TORNADO   DISASTER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  14,  President  Johnson 
made  a  tour  of  the  several  Midwestern 
States  recently  struck  by  floods  and 
tornadoes.  His  first  and  most  extended 
stop  was  in  northern  Indiana  where  he 
viewed  portions  of  the  tornado  desti-uc- 
tion  which  severely  affected  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Hoosier  residents  and 
caused  over  $400  million  in  damaged 
property. 

For  the  people  of  Indiana  who  are  now 
beginning  the  long,  slow  process  of  recon- 
struction and  recovery,  the  President's 
visit  was  a  welcome  sign  of  encourage- 
ment and  help.  Those  of  us  in  the  Indi- 
ana congressional  delegation  who  ac- 
companied the  President  were  gratified 
by  his  indication  of  concern  and  under- 
standinir.  As  he  stated  in  his  remarks 
on  arrival  in  Indiana,  the  President  came 
not  only  as  the  harbinger  of  sorely- 
needed  aid,  but  also  as  the  symbol  of  the 
neighborly  support  which  has  been  flow- 
ing to  the  Hoosier  State  from  all  parts 
of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  week  on  his  arrival  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
ON  Arrival  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Governor  Branlgin,  Senator  Hartke,  Sen- 
ator Bayh,  Congressmen  Brademas,  Adair, 
Bray,  Denton,  Hamilton,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  my  good  friends  from  Indiana:  All 
of  our  Nation  was  stunned  and  shocked  over 
the  weekend  by  the  tragedies  which  struck 
so  many  families  and  communities  In  so 
many  of  our  States. 

Today,  together  with  Gov.  Buford  El- 
lington, Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  I  am  visiting  in  three  of 
the  States  which  were  stricken — and  in- 
specting from  the  air  the  damages  caused 
in  six  States  here  in  our  great  Midwest. 

I  am  beginning  the  visit  here  so  that 
we  may  go  to  our  neighbor  communities  of 
Elkhart  and  Goshen  where  the  loss  of  human 
life  was  the  highest.  Neither  our  presence — 
nor  our  programs  of  assistance — can  do  more 
than  symbolize  the  sympathy  of  the  Nation 
for  those  who  have  lost  their  loved  ones  in 
these  grim  disasters.  But  I  know  that  all 
Americans— in  all  their  homes  all  across  the 
land  are  here  with  me  this  morning  to  ex- 
tend their  sympathy  and  a  helping  hand. 

Only  last  week.  Governor  Ellington  re- 
ported to  me  that  in  the  pist  year  of  1964 
natural  disasters  of  all  kinds  touched  the 
lives  of  more  than  one  out  of  every  seven 
Americans.  This  is  indeed  a  very  high  ratio. 
I  know  that  we  all  wish  it  were  possible  to 
do  more  than  we  can  now  do  to  avoid  the 
death  and  the  destruction  of  such  disasters. 
We  m.ay  pray  that  our  technology  and  science 
will  some  day  enable  us  to  exercise  greater 
control  and  prevention  toward  that  end. 

Until  that  d.^y  comes,  I  know  it  is  the  will 
of  the  American  people  that  whenever  their 
neighbors  or  friends  in  any  community  or  in 
any  State,  suffer  such  losses  at  the  hands  of 
nature,  the  Government  of  this  good  and 
generous  people  should  be  ready,  and  will  be 
ready,  to  assist  in  every  useful  way.  That  is 
the  re.ison  I  have  coms  here  with  this  good 
delegation  from  Indiana  this  morning,  be- 
cause we  hope  that  our  presence,  and  we 
believe  that  our  meetings  with  your  public 
oflicials  of  the  communities  in  this  State,  as 
well  as  the  other  States,  and  the  personal 
visits  with  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  these  disasters  will  enable  our  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  and  communities  to 
serve  more  effectively  and  more  promptly, 
and  more  efficiently  in  the  task  of  recon- 
struction and  the  task  of  rebuilding  that 
face  the  citizens  of  this  area. 

In  an  hour  and  time  like  this  the  Federal 
Government  must  not  be  something  cold  and 
far  away,  but  must  come  and  be  a  warm 
neighbor  and  warm  friend. 

We  hope  as  a  result  of  our  association  with 
you  today  and  what  we  observe  here,  that 
we  can  bring  to  the  people  of  this  area  what 
they  need  and  what  they  should  have  in  this 
hour   of    trial    and   tribulation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  historic  one- 
man,  one-vote  decisions  on  legislative 
apportionments  -those  who  want  to  pre- 
serve the  malapportioned  status  quo  have 
been  making  dire  predictions  that  legisla- 
tive chaos  would  result  if  everyone's  vote 
had  equal  weight. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  equal  ap- 
portionment I  have  heavily  discoimted 
these  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom. 

As  many  know,  the  district  in  both 
houses   of   the  legislature  in   my   own 


State  of  Michigan  were  reapportioned 
last  spring  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  in  time  for  the  primary  and  general 
elections  of  1964. 

The  legislature  elected  last  November 
3,  from  the  equally  apportioned  districts, 
has  now  been  sitting  since  January  at 
the  State  capitol  in  Lansing.  Already 
some  fundamental  and  badly  needed 
changes  have  taken  place. 

In  an  article  in  the  Sunday,  April  11, 
Detroit  Free  Press  two  veteran  reporters 
analyzed  in  some  detail  these  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Detroit  Free  Press  article 
entitled  "The  New  Look  in  Lansing"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Apr.  11,  1965] 
The  New  Look  in  Lansing;  a  Quiet  Revolu- 
tion Is  Sneaking  Up  on  Us 
(By  Roger  Lane  and  Tom  Shawver) 

(Editor's  Note. — They've  been  remodeling 
at  Lansing.  New  buildings.  Fixing  up  old 
buildings.  New  furniture.  The  most  thor- 
ough facelifting  the  capital  has  had  in  years. 
But  the  remodeling  goes  deeper  than  bricks 
and  mortar  and  cloth.  The  legislature,  it- 
self, has  been  facelifted.  There's  a  new  breed 
of  lawmaker  sitting  In  its  seats  and  walking 
its  corridors.  Free  Press  politics  writer  Tom 
Shawver  and  Lansing  bureau  Roger  Lane  to- 
day give  you  an  inside  look  at  the  historic 
change  that  has  taken  place.) 

Lansing. — A  major  revolution  is  underway 
in  the  State  capitol.  It  is  the  biggest  up- 
heaval since  the  beginning  of  G.  Mennen 
Williams'  12-year  reign,  and  potentiaUy  as 
import  :int. 

Yet  it  moves  forward  almost  unnoticed 
by  the  men  and  women  who  set  it  in  motion 
at  the  polls  last  November  3.  And  many 
actors  in  the  drama,  like  foot  soldiers, 
glimpse  only  dimly  the  new  direction  being 
taken. 

The  139  men  and  6  women  members  of 
Michigan's  73d  Legislature  are  working  the 
transformation  in  hundreds  of  little  ways. 
Taken  together  they  mark  a  major  turning 
in  Michigan  history. 

The>  are  carving  out  a  broadened,  more 
professional,  better  Informed,  and  probably 
year-around  role  for  the  State  legislative 
function — something  akin  to  the  place  of 
Congress  m  the  national  scheme  of  things. 

Purposefulness  and  a  sense  of  mission 
seems  to  be  gaining  ascendency  over  the  pas- 
sivity and  myopic  parochialism  often  con- 
spicuous in  the  past. 

It  is  h:tppening  less  than  a  year  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  historic  decision  order- 
ing reapportionment  of  both  house  of  State 
legislatures  on  a  population  basis. 

Michigan,  scarred  by  years  of  bitter  par- 
tisan warfare  over  legislative  redistrictlng. 
reacted  quickly.  The  State  supreme  court 
ordered  a  reapportionment  plan  conceived  by 
Democrats  and  laying  out  districts  virtually 
equal  in  population. 

Republicans  cried  "gerrymander,"  but  the 
election  was  held  and  Democrats  came  out 
on  top.  23  to  15  in  the  senate  and  73  to  37 
in  the  house.  (Three  of  148  total  seats  now 
are  vacant.) 

The  new  legislature  Is  the  first  with  both 
branches  under  Democratic  rule  since  the 
Great  Depression  30  years  ago. 

"But  that's  only  one  of  a  hundred  differ- 
ences." said  one  long-time  capitol  observer. 
"This  legislature  Is  a  different  breed  of  cat 
from  any  I've  ever  seen." 

The  group  that  first  met  in  Lansing  nearly 
3  months  ago  undoubtedly  Is  the  youngest 
since  before  World  War  11,  probably  In  the 
20th  century. 
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"This  is  no  longer  an  old  folks  home  for 
retired  farmers  and  township  supervisors," 
remarlced  one  seasoned  Republican  In  the 
house. 

"Many  members  are  youthful  and  eager." 
he  said.  "They  carry  briefcases  and  they 
have  a  businesslike  air.  There's  more  burn- 
ing of  the  midnight  oil." 

The  new  legislature  also  Is  one  of  the  best 
educated  ever  assembled  In  Michigan.  It  is 
one  of  the  greenest  politically  and  in  law- 
making rituals.  It  is  markedly  more  city 
oriented  than  its  rural-dominated  ancestors. 

H.'.lf  of  its  members  are  brand  new.  twice 
the  usual  quota. 

The  legislature  is  the  best  paid  in  the  Na- 
tion, with  members  drawing  $12,500  In  annual 
salary  and  lump-sum  expense.  This  com- 
pared with  S8.250  last  year.  $5,000  In  1960.  and 
$3  a  day  as  recently  as  the  mid-1940's. 

Seventeen  legislators  are  schoolteachers 
and  educators,  over  twice  the  usual  number. 
The  senate  roster  for  the  first  time  in  mem- 
ory includes  not  a  single  member  listing 
farming  as  his  main  occupation. 

Besides  9  lawyers,  the  senate  has  13  college 
graduates  (3  with  master's  degrees).  In  the 
1959  "cash  crisis"  legislature,  only  three 
senators  hnd  college  degrees  in  addition  to 
nine  lawyers.  A  parallel  trend  characterizes 
the  house. 

There  are  more  women  lawmakers  now 
than  ever  before.  6.  and  more  Negroes.  10. 
Both  women  and  Negroes  wield  unprece- 
dented power,  authority  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

For  example.  Negroes  James  Bradley, 
George  Edwards,  and  Mrs.  Daisy  Elliott,  all  of 
Detroit,  chair  the  house  committee  on  labor, 
private  corporations,  and  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  senate,  Basil  W.  Brown  of  Highland 
Park  heads  the  Judiciary  committee  and 
serves  as  majority  floor  leader.  Coleman 
Young  of  Detroit  heads  the  elections  com- 
mittee. 

Each  of  the  woman  members,  like  the 
Negroes,  all  Democrats,  sits  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  table.  Mrs.  Josephine  Hunslnger 
of  Detroit  presides  over  roads  and  bridges, 
and  Mrs.  Lucille  McCullough  of  Dearborn 
chairs  the  important  education  committee. 

The  legislature,  for  the  most  part,  is  hard- 
working. But  because  of  the  inexperience  of 
many  members  and  the  newness  of  Demo- 
cratic lenders  to  their  jobs,  there  Is  little 
concrete  yet  to  show  for  Its  efforts. 

Some  committees  meet  and  summon  busy 
appointive  officials  at  the  breakfast  hour. 
State  Controller  Glenn  S.  Allen.  Jr..  an- 
swered calls  at  8:15  a.m.  and  8:30  a.m.  on 
successive  mornings  10  days  ago.  Increas- 
ingly, other  committees  are  staging  after- 
dinner  hearings. 

Still,  to  the  delight  of  favored  restaura- 
teurs and  hotel  managers,  the  legislative 
banquet  schedule  is  fuller  than  ever  as  lobby 
groups  sfive  to  memorize  new  names  and 
faces  and  read  unfamiliar — and  often  dis- 
quietingly  aloof — personalities. 

"I  need  another  dinner  like  I  need  a  hole 
in  the  head,"  freshman  Senator  Jerome  T. 
Hart.  Democrat,  of  Saginaw,  grumbled  to  his 
secretary  In  mid-March.  "I've  gained  15 
pounds  in  2  months  from  big  dinners  and 
not  enough  walking." 

As  for  lobbyist  headaches,  an  Illustrative 
story  making  the  rounds  relates  the  embar- 
ra.ssment  .of  a  well-known  practitioner,  a 
representative  of  a  corporate  giant  who  con- 
centrated in  the  Republican-run  senate  In 
196.3-64. 

'I'm  Joe  so-and-so  with  such-and-such 
a  company;  who  are  you?  "  the  lobbyist  said 
one  day  to  a  youthful-looking  house  mem- 
ber. 

"I'm  Bob  Traxler,  Democratic  floor  leader 
In  the  house."  replied  Representative  J.  Rob- 
ert Traxler,  33.  of  Bay  City.  "Where  the 
devil  have  you  been  the  last  2  years?" 


The  preponderance  of  freshmen  in  a  set- 
ting where  votes  spell  power  has  a  few  times 
Inspired  words  of  rebellion  against  party 
leaders,  especially  after  sundown  and  a  few 
draughts  of  heady  cheer. 

It's  anybody's  guess  whether  a  weighty 
or  emotional  issue — perhaps  an  Income  tax, 
mental  health  spending,  Romney's  politick- 
ing, or  some  touchy  minor  issue — might  sud- 
denly Ian  smoldering  coals  into  flames  of 
Insurrection. 

Nobody  is  betting  now  that  this  will  hap- 
pen. And  if  revolt  broke  out,  it  likely  would 
be  short  lived. 

One  significant  alteration  already  well  be- 
gun would  have  met  stern  resistance  from 
established  order  a  few  years  ago. 

This  was  the  decision  of  the  new  house 
speaker.  Representative  Joseph  Kowalskl,  of 
Detroit,  and  other  Democratic  leaders  to  re- 
shape the  legislature's  operation  with  Con- 
g-ess as  a  model. 

First,  this  means  rejection  of  the  "public 
lounge"  aspect  of  the  legislation  as  a  kind  of 
oversized  two-room  schoolhouse  on  parents' 
night. 

In  this  setting,  lawmakers  were  arranged 
much  of  the  time  in  neat  rows,  making  con- 
venient targets  for  hovering  lobbyists  and 
oTlier  pressure-generators,  with  only  a  few 
committee  rooms  and  lavatories  as  handy 
places  of  refuge. 

The  new  regime  set  wheels  turning  to  give 
each  senate  and  house  member  a  respectable 
ofT-t he-floor  operating  base  and  some  pre- 
tense to  privacy. 

Each  soon  will  have  his  own  desk,  tele- 
phone, filing  cabinet  and  reasonable  access  to 
stenographic  service — and  in  tasteful  and 
cheery  surroundings. 

This  meant  a  flushing  out  of  bureaucrats 
from  cluttered  and  usually  dingy  quarters  on 
three  floors  of  the  capltol.  It  required 
roughly  a  quarter-million  dollars  in  painting, 
carpeting,  wiring,  new  furnishings  and  car- 
pentry. 

Legislative  officers  and  Lt.  Gov.  William  G. 
Milliken  got  private  suites.  Romney  likewise 
was  emancipated  from  cramped  quarters  that 
ha^•e  shackled  Governors  since  the  adminis- 
tration 40  years  ago  of  Alex  Groesbeck,  who 
in  less  complicated  times  got  along  with  a 
staff  of  five. 

Since  mid-March  Romney's  29  aids  and 
clerical  helpers  have  enjoyed  just  about 
double  the  square  footage  formerly  occu- 
pied— excluding  wlndowless  balcony  space 
first  used  by  Governor  Williams  and  some- 
times called  "the  black  hole." 

The  new  capltol  layout,  imsurprising  to 
most  visitors,  has  evoked  gasps  from  some 
exlegislators  who  were  accustomed  to  getting 
postage  stamps  doled  out  a  few  at  a  time  and 
waiting  days  to  have  a  few  letters  typed. 

Legislators'  new  off-the-floorWde-outs  also 
make  it  tougher  for  the  200-oaSUpfegistered 
lobbyists  to  track  them  down.        ^ 

Strict  new  rules  barring  lobbyists  from  the 
house  and  senate  chambers  for  considerable 
period?  have  relieved  lawmakers  of  some  of 
the  gauntlet-running  ordeal  they  used  to  face 
in  adjoinin^corridors. 

To  stop  a  bill  in  committee  is  no  longer 
the  shooting-fish-in-the-barrel  exercise  it 
was  said  to  be  for  certain  of  the  capltol's 
most  seasoned  and  talented  lobbyists. 

In  other  moves  that  reflect  patterns  In 
congress,  the  house  majority  has  .set  up  a 
policy  committee,  beefed  up  the  house  staff 
by  about  50  percent  (92  employees  compared 
with  60  a  few  years  ago)  and  sought  to 
strengthen  research,  analysis,  public  rela- 
tions, bill  drafting,  and  other  services. 

Don  Hoenshell,  a  veteran  Detroit  and 
Lansing  newsman,  was  hired  at  $17,500  a 
year  to  energize  this  operation  through  a 
greatly  enlarged  and  revitalized  legislative 
service  bureau. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  the  legisla- 
ture now  directs  a  legislative  auditing  unit. 
Thia  new  watchdog  agency  in  time  might 


function  like  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  Congress. 

There  is  evidence  that  lawmakers  more  and 
more  think  of  carving  out  legislative  careers 
comparable  to  these  of  veterans  In  congress. 

A  surprising  sign  of  the  time,  and  a  prob- 
able herald  of  the  future,  is  the  description 
of  19  house  members  as  professional  legis- 
lators  In  biographies  submitted  to  the  house 
clerk.     It  was  almost  xmheard  of  before. 

The  phenomenon  assuredly  reflects  the 
higher  pay  and  richer  pension  prospects. 
But  likely  even  more,  it  represents  a  provi- 
sion  in  the  1963  constitution  that  prevents 
State  legislators  from  clinging  to  jobs  they 
formerly  doubled  at  in  township,  county,  or 
city  governments. 

Legislative  Internes,  young  college  grad- 
uates paid  50  percent  by  Ford  Foundation 
grants  and  assigned  to  assist  house  and  sen- 
ate  leaders,  are  another  fresh  element  in  the 
legislative  scene. 

As  for  the  infusion  of  youth  in  lawmaker 
ranks,  the  key  factor  Is  the  $12,500  salary  and 
expense  allowance.  A  young  man  on  the 
way  up — lawyers,  particularly — now  can  af- 
ford the  valuable  experience  of  legislative 
service  without  crippling  financial  penalty. 

The  average  age  in  the  senate  is  do^vTi  to 
43.6  years  from  the  55  average  of  1959-60, 
with  15  of  the  37  senators  in  their  thirties, 
12  more  in  their  forties,  and  only  4  beyond 
60.  Five  years  ago.  5  of  the  then  G4  senators 
were  past  70  and  11  others  beyond  60.  Only 
4  were  under  40. 

Fred  I.  Chase,  who  retired  recently  after 
more  than  four  decades  as  senate  secretary, 
recalled  that  "in  the  old  days  serving  in  the 
legislature  was  mostly  an  honorary  position." 

"We  had  bank  presidents,  retired  judges 
and  others  with  substantial  incomes,"  he 
said.  "I  can  recall  seeing  senators  match 
quarters  for  each  other's  paychecks.  The 
$3-a-day  salary  then  didn't  amount  to  a  spit 
in  your  eye  for  those  fellows." 

After  the  composition  of  the  legislature 
began  to  change  materially  in  the  1950's,  the 
money-grind  exacted  a  painful  price  of 
many  lawmakers,  especially  those  from  the 
faraway  Upper  Peninsula. 

Many  a  veteran  remembers  the  stringencies 
of  the  deadlocked  1959  legislature  that  met 
from  January  until  nearly  Christmas.  That 
was  when  the  overall  pay  was  at  $5,000. 

"I  had  to  borrow  $2,000  to  make  ends  meet 
that  year,"  said  Representative  F.  Charles 
Raap,  Democrat,  of  Muskegon,  a  machine 
operator  at  Continental  Motors  Corp.  with 
three  children.  "It  took  me  2  years  to  pay  it 
back." 

"We  voted  a  pay  increase  (to  $6,250  a  year) 
at  the  end  of  the  session  and  I  was  defeated 
for  reelection,"  Raap  said.  "Considering  my 
debts  then,  It  probably  was  a  blessing  In 
disguise." 

At  the  higher  pay  level,  Raap  expects  to 
devote  full  time  to  legislative  work,  concen- 
trating on  mental  health  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Mental  Health  Committee. 

Many  other  legislators  see  their  office  as 
becoming  a  year-round  Job. 

Representative  Russell  H.  Strange,  Repub- 
lican, of  Mount  Pleasant,  said  interest  in 
Lansing  activities  was  more  and  more  a  full- 
time  •  •  •  on  the  upswing  among  his  con- 
stituents. He  said  he  was  getting  more  mall 
than  ever  in  his  9  years  in  the  House,  more 
calls  at  home  and  more  invitations  to  speak 
in  his  district. 

"Part  of  it,"  he  said,  "Is  because  State  gov- 
ernment Is  entering  Into  peoples'  lives  more 
than  ever  before." 

Traxler,  among  others,  foresees  lengthen- 
ing sessions  from  the  4-to-5  months  meet- 
ings of  the  past  attuned  to  the  seasonal 
rhythms  of  the  farm. 

"I  think  we'll  be  for  practical  purposes 
a  year-round  legislature  before  long,"  he 
said.  "Eight  months,  rather  than  5,  will  be 
the  usual  thing." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  A  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  presidents  of  all  Latin 
American  nations  received  a  30 -page  re- 
port proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Latin  American  Common  Market.  The 
report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Carlos  Santa- 
maria,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Pi'ogi-ess; 
Dr.  Felipe  Herrera,  President  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank; 
Jose  Mayobre,  Executive  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America;  and  Raul  Prebiscli, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
The  fact  that  this  proposal  has  been 
made  by  four  distinguished  leaders  of 
Inter-American  thought  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, but  the  support  of  public  opinion 
and  political  support  at  the  highest  levels 
in  Latin  America  are  greatly  needed. 

I  strongly  urge  the  political  leaders  of 
the  hemisphere  to  translate  this  idea  of  a 
Latin  American  Common  Market  into 
the  reality  of  a  mass  market  of  some  220 
million  people,  with  a  combined  gross 
national  product  of  between  $70  and  $80 
billion. 

It  is  also  appropriate,  however,  to  re- 
mind all  those  working  toward  this  in- 
estimable goal  that  hemispheric  unity  is 
vital  to  its  success,  and  that  provisions 
must  be  made  for  the  eventual  inclusion 
in  such  a  market  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  largest  markets  of  all. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Americas  for  any 
exclusive  concept  of  the  economic  unifi- 
cation of  the  hemisphere.  Without  North 
America,  success  of  such  a  venture  is 
dubious,  at  best.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
court  failure,  as  public  opinion  in  North 
America  is  very  sympathetic  to  these 
ideas. 

To  those  of  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  who  see  their  course  as  being 
economic  unification  of  Latin  America 
alone,  which  would  then  do  business  with 
Europe  and  North  America  as  potential 
competitors,  one  with  the  other,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  will 
not  provide  the  best  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess for  any  of  the  parties  involved.  The 
economic  unity  of  the  Americas  is  the 
logical  course;  and  it  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  Canada,  bringing  it  into 
full  association  with  Latin  America,  to 
assure  that  the  experience  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  is  paralleled,  so 
as  to  give  the  greatest  strength  eco- 
nomically to  all  the  Americas,  and  make 
it  as  greatly  an  improved  trading  part- 
ner for  Europe  as  the  EEC  has  proved 
to  be  to  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  the  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market  proposed  in  today's  report 
should  be  the  first  step  toward  the  ulti- 
fnate  objective  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
free  trade  area,  aiding  the  growth  of  the 
Private  sector  in  the  constitutional  Re- 
publics of  the  Americas,  and  maintaining 
a  place  for  Cuba,  when  that  nation  again 
oecomes  free  and  democratic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  today's  New  York 
nmes  which  deals  with  the  same  point 
De  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi-ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22,  1965] 
Latin  Common  M.\rket? 

Latin  America  Is  being  urged  to  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  a  bold  concept — a 
continental  common  market.  An  Integra- 
tion plan  has  been  drawn  up  by  four  of  Latin 
America's  most  distinguished  economists. 
They  ask  each  government  to  approve  estab- 
lishment of  a  Latin  American  parliament  and 
of  an  "institutional  mechanism"  for  an  eco- 
nomic union. 

Their  proposals  go  far  beyond  the  vague 
desire  for  a  common  market  expressed  in 
the  charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
They  have  revived  in  new  and  realistic  form 
the  old  dream  of  unifying  the  continent 
that  had  possessed  Simon  Bolivar.  Latin 
America's  four  "wise  men"  have  drawn  up  a 
program  that  Includes  a  timetable  for  lower- 
ing tariffs  and  plans  for  industrial  coopera- 
tion and  for  a  payments  union. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  plan  adopted 
and  carried  out  with  such  success  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.  Its  authors 
are  under  no  illusion  that  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  can  proceed  at  anything  like 
the  same  pace  or  produce  as  significant  re- 
sults; but  they  are  confident  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  workable  solutions  and  that  the 
Important  thing  Is  to  make  a  start. 

At  this  stage  the  planners  are  seeking  the 
participation  of  neither  the  United  States 
nor  other  Industrial  nations.  They  think  It 
essential  that  Latin  America  take  the  first 
steps  on  Its  own,  recognizing  that  it  will 
require  spirit  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as 
sound  policies  to  surmount  the  obstacles  of 
Integration.  Indeed,  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic imion  depends  on  first  overcoming 
the  Inertia  and  the  opposition  of  vested  In- 
terests that  have  kept  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  in  watertight  compartments. 

While  the  United  States  Is  not  directly 
Involved,  It  can  still  make  a  contribution  by 
encouraging  the  efforts  of  the  planners. 
They  need  Washington's  support — material 
and  moral — in  helping  make  their  dream 
come  true. 


RESPONSIBILITIES     AND    COMMIT- 
MENTS   IN    SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  two  editori- 
als, one  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  the  other  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. I  believe  that  these  editorials  are 
veiy  much  worth  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wider  circle  of  those  interested 
in  our  responsibilities  and  commitments 
in  southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Apr.  13,  1965] 

President's  Asia  Plan  May  Bring  Results 
Yet 

North  Vietnam,  in  abnormally  bitter  lan- 
guage, has  rejected  President  Johnson's  offer 
to  enter  Into  unconditional  discussions  to 
end  the  fighting  In   South  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  regime's  official  newspa- 
per In  Hanoi  reacted  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal with  one  of  the  most  abusive  attacks 
against  Mr.  Johnson  and  this  country  that 
have  yet  come  out  of  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda mill. 

The  intensity  of  the  attack  suggests  that 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  development 
program  for  southeast  Asia  might  have  re- 
ceived a  more  favorable  response  In  that 
region  than  the  Communists  care  to  admit. 


Any  proposal  that  raises  the  hope  of  peace 
and  more  abundant  living  In  an  area  that 
has  been  torn  by  war  for  many  years  Is 
bound  to  attract  some  wishful  attention, 
even  among  the  weary  Vletcong. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  John- 
son's proposal  should  be  met  by  a  Com- 
munist propaganda  attack  of  unprecedented 
bitterness.  Only  by  a  twisted  verbal  assault 
can  the  Communist  leaders  in  South  Viet- 
nam sell  Mr.  Johnson's  peace  proposal  as 
insincere  and  as  a  toast  to  peace  that 
"smells  of  poison  gas."  Only  by  misrepre- 
senting what  the  President  said  can  the  Reds 
make  a  genuine  aid  program,  "bait"  offered 
by  "stupid  pirates." 

There  are  dangers  for  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  But  the  reaction  to  the  President's 
speech — violent  in  tone,  as  it  was — isn't  nec- 
essarily dangerous.  It  makes  it  clear  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  ideas  and  alternatives  to  war 
carried  some  appeal  for  southeast  Asia. 
That  is  why  the  Communist  response  was 
so  severe. 

Hanoi's  rejection  statement  should  not  be 
taken  as  all  bluff.  The  tenseness  of  the 
situation  in  southeast  Asia  has  not  dimin- 
ished. But  neither  does  the  tough  state- 
ment rule  out  any  possibility  of  future  peace 
talks  on  terms  acceptable  to  this  country. 

The  State  Department,  while  declaring 
that  President  Johnson's  offer  of  peace  talks 
will  be  kept  "on  the  table,"  pointedly  noted 
that  Hanoi's  statement,  although  harshly 
worded,  was  not  a  rejection  of  anything. 
It  may  be  significant  that  Hanoi  has  not 
yet  resp>onded  to  an  appeal  by  17  nonalined 
nations  for  a  start  on  peace  talks  without 
preconditions. 

If  and  when  Hanoi  is  ready  to  talk  about 
peace  in  Vietnam,  the  Communist  leaders 
obviously  would  prefer  that  the  negotiations 
grew  out  of  the  17-nation  proposal,  in- 
stead of  appearing  to  result  directly  from  any 
move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  suggestion  by  President  Johnson. 

For  the  present  the  United  States  is  on  the 
initiative.  President  Johnson  has  offered  to 
talk  peace.  At  the  same  time  bombing  at- 
tacks continue  in  the  North.  The  principal 
problem  that  remains  Is  whether  Hanoi  Is 
really  desirous  of  peace.  For  the  present  It 
seems  that  only  increasing  pressure  by  Amer- 
ican planes  and  South  Vietnamese  fighters 
can  determine  that. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Apr.  19.  1965] 

Outrage  0\'er  Vietnam 

President  Johnson's  Easter  reiteration  of 
America's  willingness  to  start  Vietnamese 
pe.ace  talks  at  once  and  without  preconditions 
was  remarkable  in  many  respects.  It  was  a 
moving  and  thoughtful  summation  of  the 
tragic  situation. 

But  one  aspect  of  the  statement  seemed  to 
us  of  special  significance  under  the  circum- 
stances— a  weekend  that  saw  Moscow  threat- 
ening (again)  to  send  "volunteers"  and 
thousands  of  U.S.  students  milling  around 
the  vacant  White  House,  probably  well  In- 
tentioned  but  offering  their  country  no  more 
useful  advice  than  to  turntall  and  run. 
leaving  millions  of  Vietnamese  to  merciless 
exploitation  by  communism. 

The  President  said: 

"I  understand  the  feelings  of  those  who 
regret  that  we  must  undertake  air  attacks.  I 
share  those  feelings. 

"But  the  compassion  of  this  country,  and 
the  world,  must  go  out  to  the  men  and  wo- 
men and  children  who  are  killed  and  crippled 
by  the  Vietcong  every  day  In  South  Vietnam. 

"The  outrage  of  this  country,  and  the 
world,  must  be  visited  on  those  who  exploded 
their  bombs  in  cities  and  villages,  ripping 
the  bodies  of  the  helpless  •  •  •" 

It  is  probably  worth  noting  that  the  latest 
Moscow  declaration  was  elaborately  hedged 
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with  conditions.  Those  "volunteers"  might 
be  sent  "If"  the  U.S.  "aggression"  Intensified, 
"if"  it  proved  a  "necessity,"  and  "if"  an  ap- 
peal from  North  Vietnam  were  received.  The 
Soviets  do  not  appear  to  be  anxious  to  spread 
the  conflagration,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason.  They  know  what  an  all-out  war  on 
their  own  soil  Is  like.  They  had  one,  perpe- 
trated bv  Adolf  Hitler. 

And  if.  even  in  Moscow,  the  President's 
calm  and  rational  approach  to  the  Vietnam 
Impasse  is  having  some  effect,  It  can  at  least 
be  hoped  that  it  also  is  reducing  the  thirst 
for  conquest  in  Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

For  it  is  plain  enough,  to  those  who  do 
not  delude  themselves,  that  this  "dirty  little 
war"  of  terror  by  night  in  the  rice  paddies 
is  one  started  by  Communists  and  which 
must  be  stopped  by  Communists.  The  Presi- 
dent is  doing  everything  possible  from  this 
side,  unhelped  by  thousands  of  misled  juve- 
nile underminers  who,  in  another  age.  might 
have  "done  business  with  Hitler."  and  he  de- 
serves America's  gratitude  and  support. 

A  redirection  of  loudly  vocal  "outrage" 
over  Vietnam  to  the  proper  object,  the  black- 
pajama  mob  in  the  jungle,  led  and  loaded 
by  the  Communists,  would  be  a  proper  first 
step. 

BARNS    AND    SKYSCRAPERS— IN- 
SEPARABLE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Camp.  0118  of  California's  most  re- 
spected agricultiu-al  leaders,  recently 
made  a  speech  to  the  Santa  Ana  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  His  remarks  are  a  sig- 
'  nificant  analysis  of  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural economy;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Barns  .-vnd  Skyscr.\pers — Inseparable 
(Talk  by  W.   B.  Camp,  farmer.  Bakersfleld, 

Calif  .."at  the  quarterly  general  membership 

meeting   of   the   Santa   Ana   Chamber   of 

Commerce,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.) 

Recently  I  read  a  statement  attributed  to 
an  enterprising  produce  man  who  said:  "You 
can't  do  today's  job  with  yesterday's  meth- 
ods and  be  in  business  tomorrow." 

In  other  words:  'There  is  nothing  so  con- 
stant as  change."  This  is  particularly  true  in 
American  agriculture.  The  story  is  the  same 
whether  it  be  north,  south,  east  or  west.  We 
are  in  the  middle  of  an  agricultural  revolu- 
tion all  over  America. 

Todav.  less  than  8  percent  of  our  people 
live  in  the  country.  Less  than  half  of  these 
depend  upon  farm  income  for  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

This  shrinking  farm  population  has  been 
a  sign  of  strength,  rather  than  weakness — 
the  inevitable  con5equence  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding agriciiltural  efficiency. 

In  spite  of  this  dwindling  farm  popula- 
tion, farming  remains  our  biggest  industry. 
About  40  percent  of  all  workers  in  America 
are  emploved  directly  or  indirectly  by  agri- 
culture. Investment  in  farming  was  over 
S214  billion  in  1962.  That's  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  value  of  cvurrent  assets 
for  all  U.S.  corporations. 

It  isn't  news  when  I  tell  you  that  some 
farmers  across  the  country  aren't  doing  so 
well  Just  now.  But.  I  hope  it  isn't  news 
when  I  tell  you  there  are  other  farmers, 
right  In  the  same  areas,  who  are  not  yet 
yelling  JWsaster.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  the  job 
we  farmers  have  done — nor  do  I  come  before 
you  pleading  special  consideration  for  farm- 
ers. 

The  proportion  of  people  who  understand 
agriculture  Is  small,  and  continually  de- 
clining.    Even   so.   It   is   Important   to  re- 


member that  farmers,  and  the  farms,  are 
absolutely  essential.  Food  and  fiber  must 
be  produced  if  the  people  are  to  live  and 
work.  They  can  do  without  radios  and 
automobiles  and  other  modern  conveniences, 
but  they  mtist  be  fed  and  they  must  be 
clothed. 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  American  ag- 
riculture itself  is  not  sick.  In  terms  of  pro- 
ductive elHclency,  farmers  have  done  a  su- 
perb job.  Modern  production,  distribution 
and  marketing  techniques  have  provided  the 
American  people  with  a  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  and  fiber  unparalleled  In  history. 
Actually,  this  job  has  been  so  effective  that 
progress  itself  poses  our  most  important 
problem. 

Every  year  consumers  save  twice  as  much 
in  their  food  and  fiber  bills  as  has  been  the 
total  costs  of  all  farm  research  during  the 
past  100  years.  In  fact,  If  we  were  operating 
today  on  the  basis  of  our  1940  know-how,  the 
yearly  cost  of  present  farm  production  would 
be  $15  billion  more  than  It  Is.  Only  12  years 
ago  consumers  were  paying  26  cents  of  each 
dollar  for  food,  whereas  today's  food  cost  Is 
less  than  19  cents.  A  27-percent  reduction. 
In  spite  of  this  efficiency,  some  alarmists 
predict  that  soon  we  will  run  out  of  land 
on  which  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber 
for  our  increasing  population.  This  Is  not 
so.  and  will  not  be  so  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  By  merely  doing  a  better  job.  using 
only  our  present  knowledge  of  scientific  ag- 
rlcultvu-e,  we  can  again  more  than  double 
the  production  we  are  now  getting  from  the 
farms   presently  under  cultivation. 

The  marvel  of  the  20th  century  has  not 
been  aviation,  the  automobile,  radio,  TV, 
space  travel,  or  even  the  atom  bomb;  but  the 
tremendous  forward  surge  of  American 
farmers'  capacity  to  produce  the  great  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fibers.  And  this  has  been 
done  with  less  than  half  the  number  of  farm- 
ers in  business  only  20  years  ago. 

However,  research  and  education  are  the 
fundamental  bases  for  all  progress,  and  the 
progress  made  in  American  agriculture  up 
to  now  Is  but  a  stepping  stone  to  what  we 
may  expect  In  the  future.  We  have  hardly 
scratched  the  siulace.  Of  course,  I  mean, 
provided  we  are  able  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  the  transmission  belt  which  is  now  rush- 
ing us  Into  socialism. 

Newspaper  cartoons  still  picture  farmers 
wearing  patched  overalls  and  seedy  straw 
hats.  We  don't  mind  this  too  much.  Most 
of  us  do  '.vear  sturdy  clothes  when  out  work- 
ing our  crops  or  when  around  the  barn  tak- 
ing care  of  farm  chores.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  farmers  must  not  be  considered 
a  separate  or  a  special  class  of  the  American 
society.  No  longer  should  we  use  the  term, 
"farmers  and  businessmen."  It  should  be, 
"farmers   and   other   businessmen." 

The  agricultural  world  and  the  industrial 
world  are  not  two  separate  economies,  having 
merely  a  buyer-seller  relationship.  Rather, 
they  are  so  intertwined  and  so  inseparably 
bound  together  that  one  must  think  of  them 
jointly  if  there  is  to  be  any  sound  thinking 
about   either  one  or  the  other. 

Awareness  of  the  mutual  interdependence 
of  agriculture  and  industry  is  growing  gen- 
erally. The  present-day  farm  could  not  ex- 
ist without  the  products  of  Industry.  It  Is 
also  true  that  Industry  could  not  prosper 
without  the  products  of  agriculture,  and 
strong  outlets  among  Its  farm  customers. 

Farmers  are  the  biggest  single  group  of 
buyers  and  consumers  in  the  United  States — 
which  is  another  reason  why  the  welfare  of 
the  rest  of  our  economy  still  depends  so  heav- 
ily on  how  agriculture  is  getting  along. 

This  interdependence  is  due  primarily  to 
the  development  of  a  more  fully  mechanized 
commercial  agriculture.  And  while  Increas- 
ing commercialization  has  at  times  brought 
more  prosperity  to  the  farmer,  It  has  also 
made  It  possible  for  him  to  go  broke  much 
faster.     Before  1930  it  took  8  or  10  years  for 


a  farmer  to  go  broke — while  today  the  job 
can  be  done  in  a  fraction  of  that  time. 
Everyone  knows  It  now  takes  a  lot  of  money 
to  buy,  equip,  and  successfully  operate  a 
farm. 

Again  I  speak  of  "change."  For  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  the  tendency  over  a  period  of 
years  has  been  toward  the  consolidation  of 
small  farms  into  larger  farms.  That  tend- 
ency win  continue,  If  we  are  to  have  the 
greatest  advance  In  economic  production. 
We  must  recognize  this  as  a  normal  result  of 
progress,  and  as  a  perfectly  natural  out- 
growth of  our  changing  times.  This  does 
not  mean  that  these  larger  farmers  are  not 
still   family   farmers— they   are. 

Family  farms  are  not  being  swallowed  up 
by  factory-type  farms,  as  so  many  of  these 
professional  do-gooders  falsely  claim.  Fam- 
ily-operated farms  make  up  approximately 
the  same  proportion  of  the  Nation's  farms 
today  as  they  did  50  years  ago— about  97 
percent. 

Those  who  are  close  to  the  land  should  be 
helped  to  stay  there  if  it  Is  possible  to  do  so. 
But  I  do  not  want  them  kept  as  mendicants 
nor  as  slaves,  nor  as  political  pawns  of  the 
"welfare  state."  I  do  not  want  them  kept 
there  by  any  sort  of  device  that  penalizes 
initiative  or  rewards  inefficiency.  Such  de- 
vices are  brutally  unjust  and  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  day  of  final  liquidation.  After  all,  the 
public  interest  is  going  to  prevail  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  free  people. 

The  most  important  single  Ingredient  in 
the  success  story  of  the  American  farmer  has 
been  that  of  freedom.  Yet,  we  have  In  this 
country  a  bunch  of  Irresponsible  do-gooders, 
many  of  whom  know  little  or  nothing  about 
agriculture,  blindly  arguing  for  programs 
that  would  be  utterly  destructive.  They 
advocate  higher  and  higher  wages  for  every- 
body. We  would  all  like  to  pay  high  wages- 
actiially  we  do.  But  the  famer's  ability  tc 
pay  Is  determined  by  what  he  gets  for  his 
product.  Tnese  do-gooders  also  yelp  fo: 
cheaper  food.  I'm  for  that  too,  provided 
there  Is  sufficient  profit  left  to  provide  a  de- 
cent living  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  very  same  bunch  Is  damning  the 
actual  and  inevitable  trends  in  Americas 
agriculture  and  demanding  a  return  to  the 
old-type  family-size  farm  which  really  mean: 
a  return  to  horse  and  buggy  days.  In  those 
days,  modern  plvunbing  and  other  conven- 
iences were  not  for  farmers.  Most  of  these 
do-gooders  would  have  us  believe  that  "suc- 
cess of  the  farmer  is  a  social  evil." 

Tills  type  of  loose-lipped  mouthing  has  la 
appeal  to  many  unthinking  people,  but  tie 
cold  facts  are  these  three  things— higher  and 
higher  wages,  cheap  food  and  very  small  It- 
efficient  farms — never  have  gone  together,  do 
not  now  go  together  and  never  will  go  to- 
gether. We  all  know  that  a  pair  of  shoes,  s 
tractor,  or  an  automobile  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  If  they  were  made  in  thousands  o. 
little  shops,  and.  if  present  high  rates  of  pay 
maintained.  I  insist  that  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  just  as  good  wages  and  just  as  good 
living  as  anyone  else. 

Good  farmers  will  survive  if  they  are  go« 
managers,  and  employ  modern  methods  In- 
telligently. Again  I  must  add.  provided  t« 
smart  boys  In  Washington  are  preventec 
from  carrying  out  their  program  of  planned 
attrition,  a  device  that  will  inevitably  eHnii- 
nate  today's  most  efficient  farmers.  The^ 
do  this  under  the  guise  of  helping  tee 
family-size  farmer.  Efficiency  should  be  r^ 
warded,  not  penalized. 

When  looking  toward  the  welfare  of  tne 
families  living  on  these  small  f-irms- 5°^'. 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  estaWi»_ 
ment  of  new  Industries.  Including  agncu- 
tural  Industries,  as  an  outlet  for  their  iai»- 

There  is  now  a  program  in  many  Sta 

where  unskilled  workers,  many  of  them  i 

ing  on  small  farms,  are  being  given  spe" 

training  courses.     This,  so  that  they  wiu 

able  to  better  serve  the  Industry— and  at 
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same  time  equip  themselves  for  personal  ad- 
vances— and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
their  families.  In  some  cases  this  program  Is 
being  sponsored  by  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, while  others  are  being  carried  on  by 
private  industry  Itself. 

In  my  opinion,  a  program  such  as  this  Is 
far  sounder  from  a  social,  spiritual,  and  eco- 
nomic standpoint  than  many  of  the  Gov- 
ernment so-called  farm  programs  that  have 
been  proposed  to  aid  families  living  on  small 
uneconomic  farms.  This  program  of  train- 
ing these  people,  and  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing more  Industries  to  the  different  areas, 
will  make  It  possible  for  them  to  gain  a  de- 
cent livelihood  for  themselves,  with  the  use 
of  their  own  labor  and  skill,  without  having 
to  look  to  the  Government  for  a  cash  hand- 
out—which Is  totally  unacceptable  to  any 
independent-minded,  red-blooded  American. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gram will  solve  the  basic  farm  problems  In 
America.  Most  assuredly  though  It  will  re- 
juvenate a  lot  of  families  that  never  can, 
under  our  present  pattern  of  Industry  and 
political  agriculture,  become  self-supporting 
and  self-respecting,  trying  to  support  them- 
selves on  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  a  small 
annual  dole  handed  out  from  Washington. 

The  annual  dole  is  not  the  answer  to  any 
farm  problem.  In  all  fairness  and  frank- 
ness It  must  be  admitted  that  the  farm  fam- 
ily, barely  exlstlng^on  an  inadequate  farm, 
constitutes  a  social  problem,  not  a  farm 
problem. 

The  Government  can't  possibly  guarantee  a 
decent  living  to  a  family  with  a  cotton  al- 
lotment of  5  acres  or  a  tobacco  allotment  of 
one-half  acres — even  with  200  percent  of  par- 
ity. Special  political  consideration  for  this 
type  operator  Is  definitely  a  disservice  to 
him  and  to  everyone  else.  We  should  Insist 
that  our  agricultural  policies  make  economic 
sense  as  well  as  political  sense. 

But  again  I  speak  of  change.  I  agree  with 
the  late  Charles  F.  Kettering;  "Ain't 
no  such  thing  as  the  good  old  days.  The  only 
thing  that  counts  is  the  good  new  days,  and 
people  are  afraid  of  'em.  afraid  of  change." 

It  has  not  been  so  terribly  long  ago  that 
I  was  plowing  with  my  bull  on  our  little 
farm  In  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  still  a 
shorter  time  since  I  came  to  California  and 
planted  the  first  patches  of  cotton  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

For  many  years  it  was  thought  that  cot- 
ton would  not  grow  successfully  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  except  In  what  Is  known 
as  the  Deep  South.  However,  when  the  boll 
weevil  destroyed  the  Sea  Island  cotton  in- 
dustry along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  out  Government  officials  became 
alarmed.  They  felt  we  might  be  caught  some- 
day in  an  emergency  and  find  ourselves  with- 
out a  supply  of  long  staple  cotton.  This 
was  needed  to  make  strong  fabrics  for  air- 
plane wings  and  ambulance  tires.  It  was 
then,  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  that 
the  search  was  begun  to  see  If  areas  could 
be  found  in  the  West  where  staple  cotton 
could  be  grown.  I  was  given  that  assign- 
ment. 

Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  the  cotton  In- 
dustry in  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico was  largely  a  "war  baby." 

Today  cotton  is  the  number  one  cash  crop 
in  each  of  these  three  States.  The  Income 
from  cotton  in  California  In  recent  years  has 
been  greater  than  the  total  combined  Income 
from  the  three  major  fruit  crops  of  citrus, 
grapes  and  peaches.  All  of  this  cotton  is 
grown  under  Irrigation. 

"  is  my  conviction,  based  upon  my  own 
personal  experience  and  observation,  that 
supplemental  irrigation  Is  the  most  Impor- 
«nt  single  thing  now  offered  for  the  Im- 
provement of  agriculture  In  the  rainfall  belt. 
';  say  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  know 
wiere  are  still  a  lot  of  doubting  Thomases, 
supplemental  Irrigation  Is  the  best  and 
cheapest  form  of  "crop  insurance"  obtain- 


able. In  my  opinion,  the  time  Is  not  far 
distant  when  all  the  better  farmers  across 
the  country  will  accept  irrigation  just  as 
readily  as  they  accept  milking  machines, 
tractors  and  electricity  today.  Certainly  a 
revolutionary  change. 

Progress  marches  on.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  reverse  a  natural  eco- 
nomic trend.  Certainly  within  the  United 
States  we  should  not  by  legislation,  try  to 
artificially  prevent  the  shift  of  crops  from 
one  State  or  area  to  another. 

These  shifts  are  often  very  disturbing  to 
the  persons  involved,  and  unfortunately, 
sometimes  disastrous  to  entire  communities. 
However,  I  have  always  been  one  of  those 
who  feels  that  Just  as  surely  as  water  runs 
downhlH,  crops  and  livestock  are  also  going 
to  flow,  or  migrate,  toward  those  areas  In 
this  country  where  they  can  be  most  eco- 
nomically produced  and  marketed.  This 
same  reasoning  also  applies  to  industrial 
plants.  This  Is  as  It  should  be,  though  It 
can  only  happen  under  a  free  economy.  This 
Is  not  the  way  they  do  it  In  Russia. 

There  are  some  things  that  continually 
bother  me  when  I  try  to  project  my  thinking 
into  the  future  to  try  and  see  what  the  farm- 
ing pattern  is  going  to  be  when  the  time 
comes  for  my  grandsons  to  take  over.  I  am, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  an  alarm- 
ist. Some  call  me  an  optimistic  pessimist. 
I  prefer  in  this  cajse  to  think  of  myself  as  a 
realist,  willing  to  acknowledge  the  facts  and 
then  to  face  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have 
had  certain  personal  experiences  that  just 
can't  be  lightly  dismissed  from  my  mind. 
For  several  years  I  sat  across  the  table  from 
Communist  agents  in  Washington  and 
watched  them  and  their  fellow  travellers 
move  with  incredible  skill — through  the  farm 
areas,  doing  their  dirty  work. 

If  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  there  Is 
no  longer  danger  from  these  internal  ene- 
mies I  have  known  so  long,  I  would  not  ask 
you  to  listen.  But,  I  do  know  there  Is  a 
definite  longtime  program  being  vigrously 
pushed  by  these  termites,  looking  to  the  day 
when  they  will  "bury  agriculture  In  a 
planned  economy."  You  and  I  have  simply 
got  to  be  on  our  guard,  day  and  night,  to 
prevent  these  vicious  agents  of  the  "welfare 
state"  from  taking  over.  So,  all  the  good 
things  I  have  said  about  the  future  of  agri- 
culture depend  entirely  upon  our  keeping 
America  free. 

Farmers  took  a  giant  step  toward  a  rela- 
tively free  agriculture  when  they  decisively 
defeated  the  complicated  compulsory  wheat 
program  in  the  referendum  last  spring.  But 
this  is  not  the  end.  These  planners  will 
come  back  with  another  gimmick — and  soon. 

Freedom  is  not  a  physical  object.  It  is  a 
spiritual  and  moral  environment,  and  it  is 
this  that  our  Constitution  was  Intended  to 
protect.  The  constitutional  integrity  of  the 
States  is  our  best  defense.  That  is  why  the 
Communists,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  complete  destruction  of  our 
States'  rights. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans  are 
still  unaware  of  the  evil  forces  trying,  by 
devious  means  of  one  sort  or  another,  to 
shape  their  future  for  them.  Some  are 
losing  sight  of  the  human  values  upon  which 
our  democratic  society  is  based.  Efficiency 
in  our  agricultural  operations  will  mean  little 
to  us  if  we  fall  to  preserve  our  liberty. 

This  is  why  our  whole  citizenship  needs 
today,  as  never  before,  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened understanding.  We  must  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.  We  must  read  them  cor- 
rectly and  wisely.  Without  this  wisdom 
and  clear  understanding,  we  may  barter 
away  our  birthright  and  destroy  our  national 
security.  We  have  many  good  people  who 
are  so  out  of  touch  with  reality  that  they  are 
saying,  "It  can't  happen  here."  History,  as 
well  as  my  own  personal  experience,  tells  us 
that  It  can  happen  here.  So.  I  plead  with 
you  to  please  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see. 


I  would  Invite  you  to  take  a  look  at  what  is 
happening  all  over  the  world,  and  for  that 
matter,  here  at  home,  too. 

A  study  of  agricultural  production  through- 
out the  world  shows  that  only  in  countries 
where  men  are  free  to  own  the  land  they 
work,  is  there  enough  food  to  adequately 
feed  their  people.  Therefore,  and  with  all 
my  heart,  may  I  urge  again  and  again  that 
we  safeguard  the  Independent,  Individual 
landowning  system  that  has  made  American 
agriculture  the  most  productive  and  the  most 
rewarding  in  the  world. 

I  only  need  remind  you  of  the  stories  of 
food  shortages  coming  out  of  Russia,  Red 
China  and  Cuba  in  recent  months  to  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact. 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  brilliant 
clarity  from  the  Communist  crisis  is  the 
lesson  in  economic  planning  it  is  giving  to 
all  in  the  world  who  are  willing  to  see  and 
understand. 

The  reason  it  doesn't  work  is  no  mystery 
to  Americans,  who  have  seen  a  free  market 
give  them  economic  and  military  preemi- 
nence. A  handful  of  planners  in  a  central 
government  cannot  substitute  for  the  inter- 
action of  the  decisions  of  millions  of  free 
men. 

History  records  no  Instance  where  social- 
ism has  been  permanently  successful  in  pro- 
ducing widespread  abundance — but  many 
instances — where  it  has  failed. 

The  biggest  job  we  have  is  to  Inform  oiu: 
people.  The  most  seductive  and  the  most 
destructive  Influence  abroad  in  our  land 
today  is  the  free  and  easy  Government  money 
that  Is  already  tightening  the  noose  of 
strangulation  around  our  necks.  Every  time 
we  hold  our  hands  out  for  this  free  and  easy 
money,  we  pull  the  rope  tighter,  and  bring 
closer  the  day  of  the  collapse  of  the  private 
enterprise  system,  which  made  this  country 
so  great. 

When  the  farmer  is  told  how  much  acre- 
age he  must  plant,  when  the  laboring  man 
Is  told  he  must  join  a  union  In  order  to  work, 
when  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  told 
how  much  he  can  charge  for  his  product, 
then  we  are  dangerously  close  to  a  controlled 
economy. 

When  the  power  to  tax  Is  used  to  redis- 
tribute our  wealth  then  we  are  dangerously 
close  to  socialism. 

Abraham  Lincoln  reflected  his  Insight  and 
understanding  of  human  nature,  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  genius  for  simplicity  in  expres- 
sion, when  he  said:  "You  cannot  bring 
propserity  by  discouraging  thrift.  You  can- 
not strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong. 

"You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer.  You  cannot  fur- 
ther the  brotherhood  of  men  by  encourag- 
ing class  hatred.  You  cannot  help  men  per- 
manently by  doing  for  them  what  they  could 
and  should  do  for  themselves." 

More  than  100  years  ago  a  great  French 
liberal  politician  and  writer  wrote  In  his 
"Democracy  In  America,"  "I  sought  for  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  com- 
modious harbors  and  her  ample  rivers,  and 
it  was  not  there.  In  her  fertile  fields  and 
boundless  prairies,  and  It  was  not  there.  In 
her  rich  mines  and  her  vast  world  commerce 
and  it  was  not  there. 

"Not  until  I  went  to  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica and  heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with  right- 
eousness did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her 
genius  and  her  power. 

"America  Is  great,"  de  Tocquevllle  con- 
cluded "because  she  Is  good,  and  If  America 
ever  ceases  to  be  good,  America  will  cease  to 
be  great." 

The  Russian  leader,  while  in  the  United 
States  boasted  about  being  an  Atheist. 

You  and  I  are  dedicated  to  the  conviction 
Inscribed  on  our  coins:  "In  God  We  Trust." 
The  question  is:  What  are  we  doing  about 
It?  It  Is  urgent  that  every  red-blooded,  loyal 
American  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  have  convictions;  one 
must  have  the  courage  to  defend  those  con- 
victions. The  moral  coward's  motto  is  "don't 
stick  your  chin  out."  The  courageous  per- 
son, the  person  who  really  counts  for  Amer- 
ica, when  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
a  cause,  stands  firm,  no  matter  what  the 
cost. 

We  must  be  a  nation  of  tough-minded  peo- 
ple, with  the  hardy  moral  fiber  that  will  not 
give  an  inch  to  the  internal  saboteur  or  to 
the  provocations  of  international  gangster- 
ism. 

We  must  recognize  and  acknowledge  that 
the  moral  purposes  of  our  society  are  not 
manmade,  but  come  from  God.  who  is  the 
sole  source  of  goodness,  and  the  final  Judge 
of  our  performance. 

Let  us.  then  as  good  citizens,  recognize 
the  challenge  before  us.  Let  us  as  Christian 
businessmen  and  statesmen,  prove  to  all  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  weak  among 
us.  that  the  soul  of  America  is  good,  because 
there  are  so  many  good  Americans. 

Let  me  underpin  all  that  I  have  been  say- 
ing by  again  pointing  out  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farms  of  America  is  a  bxilwark 
of  strength  for  our  country  in  this  troubled 
world.  For  this,  we  should  all  be  sincerely 
appreciative  and  grateful.  The  history  of 
civilization  Is  the  history  of  agriculture. 
Just  as  we  recognize  that  it's  the  mainspring 
that  causes  a  watch  to  tick.  so.  we  must 
recognize  that  agriculture  is  the  mainspring 
in  the  overall  economy  of  any  nation. 

If  we  will  read  our  histories,  we  will  find 
that  the  independence  of  the  farmer  is  basic 
to  democracy.  A  dictatorship  cannot  succeed 
where  the  farmer  is  free  and  independent. 
Every  dictator  has  recognized  this.  The  first 
act  of  the  dictators  in  Russia  was  to  destroy 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  farmer. 
This  was  done  in  Red  China,  it's  being  done 
in  Cuba,  and  my  fear  is  that  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America  we  may  accomplish 
the  very  same  thing  under  the  guise  of  help- 
ing the  farmer. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "If  we  let  Wash- 
ington tell  us  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap,  the  Nation  shall  soon  want  for  bread." 

Summing  up.  then  we  might  ask:  What 
do  our  farm  problems  mean  to  each  of  us  as 
individuals  here  today?  Or  what  do  they 
mean  to  the  man  behind  an  assembly  line  in 
an  auto  factory?  To  the  man  behind  a  desk 
in  a  New  York  skyscraper,  or  the  salesman 
behind  a  counter  in  a  Santa  Ana  department 
store? 

Not  much?  Only  the  breath  of  economic, 
as  well  as  physical  life,  only  the  difference 
between  hunger  and  plenty,  only  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure,  that  much 
and  nothing  less. 

Therefore.  I  say  barns  and  skyscrapers 
are  Inseparable. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  DOMES- 
TIC RELATIONS  AND  CONCILIA- 
TION COURT— STATEMENT  BY 
JUDGE  ROGER  A.  PFAFF 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  draw  to  your  attention  a  man  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion of  California.  He  is  the  Honorable 
Roger  Alton  PfafF,  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Los  Angeles  County.  He  is 
also  chairman-elect  of  the  Section  of 
Family  Law,  American  Bar  Association, 
and  consultant  to  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Judge  Pfaff  has  been  a  member  of  the 
California  judiciary  for  the  past  17  years, 
and  for  the  last  6  years  has  been  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  consolidated  domes- 
tic relations  and  conciliation  court  of 
Los  Angeles  County.  His  judicial  work 
in  the  field  of  family  law  and  concilia- 


tion courts  has  won  him  national  and 
international  recognition;  and  during 
this  month  of  April  he  has  been  invited 
to  confer  with  authorities  in  these  fields 
in  the  Republic  of  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  France,  and  England. 

Since  1958,  7  counties  in  Califor- 
nia have  established  conciliation  courts, 
and  18,000  children  have  been  spared 
the  sufferings  of  a  broken  home.  I  com- 
pliment the  work  of  the  Los  Angeles 
courts.  As  the  title  of  Judge  PfaCf's 
speech  indicates,  the  work  of  the  court 
has  certainly  paid  dividends  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Pfaff's  talk  entitled  "The  Court  That 
Pays  Dividends,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   Court  Th.^t  Pays   Dividends 
^By  the  Honorable  Roger  Alton  Pfaff,  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  consolidated  domestic 
relations  and  conciliation  court  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Los  Angeles  County) 
The    conciliation    court    of    Los    Angeles 
County  celebrates  its  26th  anniversary  this 
year. 

For  the  first  15  years  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1939  the  court  operated  with  slight 
success,  receiving  lukewarm  support  by  both 
bench  and  bar,  and  in  some  Instances,  open 
antagonism. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  say  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  most  of  the  court's  problems  and 
lack  "of  success  in  its  early  years  was  due 
primarily  to  two  causes,  (a)  poor  procedures, 
and  (b)  the  counseling  was  conducted  by 
the  judge  and  other  untrained  personnel. 

In  1955  the  legislature,  at  the  court's  re- 
quest, made  sweeping  amendments  to  the 
Conciliation  Court  Act,  established  high  pro- 
fessional standards  for  the  court's  marriage 
counselors,  and  deleted  certain  mandatory 
provisions  which  were  objectionable  to  the 
legal  profession.  Since  that  time  the  con- 
ciliation court  has  received  national  recog- 
nition for  its  outstanding  record  in  marital 
reconciliations. 

We  call  the  Los  Angeles  County  concilia- 
tion court  "the  court  that  pays  dividends," 
and  with  great  justification. 

By  saving  thousands  of  marriages  which 
otherwise  would  terminate  In  divorce,  this 
court,  with  Its  unique  procedures.  Is  a  con- 
structive factor  in  promoting  social  stability 
in  the  community,  restoring  economic  sol- 
vency to  families,  reducing  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime,  and  keeping  women  and 
children  off  of  our  public  assistance  rolls. 

An  unexpected  dividend  which  no  one 
ever  envisaged  or  contemplated  when  the  con- 
ciliation court  was  created  is  that  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  public  relations  pro- 
grams that  the  bench  and  bar  has  ever  had. 
We  all  know  that  the  losing  party  in  litiga- 
tion is  unhappy,  if  not  mad,  and  the  success- 
ful party  feels  he  has  been  put  to  unneces- 
sary expense  to  achieve  justice.  However, 
couples  in  the  conciliation  court  feel  grate- 
ful and  voice  their  praise  of  both  the  court 
and  lawyers  if  a  reconciliation  is  effected,  and 
even  if  reconciliation  fails,  they  are  grateful 
to  their  attorney  and  to  the  judge  that  some- 
one has  taken  a  personal  Interest  In  them  and 
their  problems. 

The  success  of  the  Los  Angeles  conciliation 
court's  system  Is  best  Indicated  by  a  few 
statistics.  Last  year  11  marriage  counselors 
reconciled  60  out  of  every  100  couples  who 
participated  in  counseling.  There  were  a 
total  of  3,435  preliminary  interviews,  that  is, 
where  a  counselor  had  at  least  a  20-minute 
exploratory  conference  with  a  couple  pre- 
liminary to  their  filing  a  petition.    In  most 


instances  they  filed  a  petition.  In  others  they 
did  not.  The  total  number  of  formal  peti- 
tions filed  In  the  conciliation  court  was 
4,394.  There  were  3,644  formal  counseling 
conferences  where  both  parties  were  present. 
The  number  of  children  Involved  in  those 
cases  where  couples  were  reconciled  was 
2,778. 

We  have  found  by  follow-up  procedures, 
with  an  approximately  97  percent  coverage, 
that  three  out  of  four  such  reconciled  couples 
are  still  living  together  1  year  later.  This  Is 
indeed  an  unusual  and  phenomenal  record. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  it. 

Many  people  in  the  Middle  West  and  East 
have  expressed  surprise  and  In  some  Instances 
skepticism  concerning  the  high  percentage 
of  reconciliations  which  we  report.  Our 
statistics  that  60  out  of  every  100  couples 
who  participate  in  conciliation  conferences 
and  1  year  later  3  out  of  4  such  couples 
are  still  living  together  is  hard  to  believe. 
To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  find  it  sometimes 
hard  to  believe  ourselves,  but  nevertheless 
this  is  a  fact. 

Now  why  is  it  difficult  for  some  of  our 
middle  western  and  eastern  brethren  to  ac- 
cept these  statistics?  The  difficulty  lies,  we 
believe.  In  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  opera- 
tions of  our  court. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Los  Angeles  concilia- 
tion court's  procediu-es  are  noncompulsory. 
We  are  not  saddled  with  each  and  every 
divorce  case  with  minor  children  under  the 
ages  of  14  or  16  whether  there  is  a  chance  of 
reconciliation  or  not.  Our  counselors  and 
attaches  are  not  swamped  with  a  constant 
and  unending  deluge  of  cases,  many  of  which 
are  completely  fruitless  and  should  never  be 
the  subject  of  a  professional  marriage  coun- 
selor's time.  Of  the  over  4,300  petitions  filed 
in  1964,  they  came  principally  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 

(a)  Attorney  referrals,  where  the  lawyer, 
after  consultation  with  his  client,  felt  thai 
there  was  no  real  cause  for  divorce.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  petitions  filed  in  oiur  court 
were  referrals  by  attorneys. 

(b)  Referrals  from  judges  and  commis- 
sioners during  a  hearing  for  temporary 
pendente  lite-  orders.  Over  100  referrals 
every  month  come  from  this  source,  where 
the  Judge  or  commissioner  feels  that  there 
is  a  chance  to  save  the  marriage.  Over  one- 
half  of  such  referred  couples  voluntarily 
file  a  petition. 

(c)  A  pamphlet  Informing  the  parties  to 
a  divorce  action  is  mailed  out  promptly 
after  the  divorce  complaint  has  been  filed. 
where  there  are  children  under  18  years  of 
age,  informing  the  parties  of  the  problems 
of  divorce  and  the  availability  of  the  con- 
ciliation court.  Since  1959  this  little  pam- 
phlet has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  petitions 
being  filed  with  the  conciliation  court  each 
year. 

*  (d)  Clergymen,  doctors  and  other  pro- 
fessional i>eople,  who  recommend  that  their 
patient  or  client  solicit  the  conciliation 
court's  services. 

(e)  Family  service  agencies,  which  advise 
a  party  desiring  reconciliation  to  file  a  peti- 
tion in  the  conciliation  court,  since  the  non- 
court  agency  has  no  power  to  force  the  re- 
calcitrant spouse  into  a  conference. 

(f)  Legal  aid,  bureau  of  public  assistance. 
district  attorney's  failure  to  provide,  and 
other  such  community  agencies  refer  couples. 

All  of  the  above  factors  Indicate  that  the 
couples  who  are  counseled  in  the  concilia- 
tion court  are  a  selective  group  and  in  many 
instances  those  where  at  least  one  party  has 
an  urgent  desire  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
does  not  indicate  that  these  same  couples 
would  have  reconciled  in  any  event.  A  gen- 
eral national  statistic  indicates  that  at  least 
one-third  of  all  divorce  complaints  wblcn 
are  filed  "die  on  the  vine,"  so  to  ^P^^-J^ 
other  words,  the  husband  strikes  his  wiie 
on  Sattirday,  on  Monday  morning  she  nies 
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for  divorce,  Monday  night  they  kiss  and 
make  up,  and  Tuesday  the  divorce  complaint 
is  dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  These 
are  not  the  couples,  however,  who  come  to 
our  conciliation  court. 

Our  startling  statistics,  therefore,  are  the 
product  of  this  noncompulsory,  partially 
selective,  reconclliatlon-prone  group  of 
couples.  Under  a  compulsory  system  the 
statistics  inevitably  are  much  lower  and  more 
discouraging. 

Another  factor  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, which  contributes  to  our  high  per- 
centage of  reconciliations,  Is  the  fact  that 
the  standards  for  counselors  in  the  Los  An- 
geles conciliation  court  are  extremely  high, 
10  wit,  a  master's  degree  in  one  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  and  at  least  10  years  prior 
counseling  experience.  Equally  Important 
is  the  personality  factor  involved  in  selecting 
a  counselor  for  our  court.  Degrees  are  Im- 
portant, but  short-term  counseling  requires 
a  counselor  with  a  warm,  outgoing,  friendly 
personality  who  can  get  into  Immediate  rap- 
port with  the  client. 

Finally,  it  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
Los  Angeles  court  to  adopt  a  trial  and  error 
method  as  to  its  procedures,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  discard  unworkable  practices  and  to 
develop  new  ones.  This  has  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor  in  securing  the  enthusiastic 
approval  and  support  of  the  bench,  bar, 
clergy,  social  agencies,  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  concept  of  attempting  to  reconcile 
couples  with  marital  problems  and  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  family  home  for  both  parents 
and  children,  has  its  rcxjts  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  by  some  civil  authorities. 

In  the  United  States  a  number  of  Juris- 
dictions other  than  California  have  adopted 
legislation  providing  for  a  conciliation  proc- 
ess. In  certain  Instances  it  has  achieved  a 
remarkable  measure  of  success,  in  others  it 
has  failed. 

It  is  highly  essential  and  of  vital  im- 
portance to  all  of  us  interested  in  reconcilia- 
tion procedures  to  analyze  and  understand 
the  basic  reasons  for  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  reconciliation  processes  in  some 
Jurisdictions  and  their  tragic  failure  In  oth- 
ers. 

May  I  present  to  you  a  brief  restime  of  the 
principal  practices  and  procedures  we  have 
found  by  experience  in  the  Los  Angeles 
county  court  of  conciliation  to:  (1)  en- 
courage divorce-bound  couples  to  solicit  our 
services;  (2)  effect  reconciliations;  and  (3) 
ensiu-e  their  permanence : 

I.  Reconciliation  proceedings  should  be 
under  the  jurisdiction,  direct  control,  and 
supervision  of  an  interested  and  dedicated 
judge.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
judge  appointed  to  preside  over  the  con- 
ciliation court  is  not  just  a  mere  figure- 
head or  supervisor.  He  should  completely 
control  and  direct  the  operations  of  the 
coiu-t,  announcing  and  enforcing  policies. 
Issuing  directives,  holding  staff  conferences, 
signing  orders,  determining  questions  of  pro- 
cedure, and  In  required  cases  actually  hold- 
ing hearings  where  the  plenary  powers  of 
the  court  are  required. 

Wherever  the  marriage  counseling  phase 
of  the  process  has  been  delegated  to  a  non- 
judicial social  agency  with  only  limited  or 
indirect  control  by  the  court,  the  program 
too  often  has  gotten  out  of  hand  and  aroused 
widespread  criticism  on  the  part  of  lawyers, 
litigants  and  the  general  public. 

n.  Marriage  counseling  should  not  be 
performed  by  the  Judge  but  by  trained  and 
experienced  counselors  under  his  direct  su- 
pervision. The  required  qualifications  for 
appointment  as  a  counselor  in  our  court 
•^■■e  a  master's  degree  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  at  least  10  years  of  counseling 
experience,  in  practically  every  Instance 
Where  judges  have  attempted  to  act  as  coun- 


selors the  program  has  ended  in  frustration 
and  failure. 

III.  Although  the  judge  rarely  participates 
in  any  of  the  counseling  procedures,  he  does 
see  each  reconciled  couple  after  they  sign 
the  husband-wife  agreement.  The  counselor 
brings  the  couple  to  the  judge's  chambers, 
thus  enabling  him  to  congratulate  them  at 
the  time  he  signs  the  court  order  attached 
to  the  husband-wife  agreement,  thereby  Im- 
pressing upon  them  the  importance  of  the 
step  they  have  taken  and  that  the  success 
of  their  marriage  Is  of  considerable  concern 
to  the  court  and  the  community. 

IV.  The  procedure  to  Invoke  the  court's 
services  should  be  simple  and  direct. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  couples  can  obtain 
a  preliminary  conference  with  a  marriage 
counselor  without  even  filing  a  petition.  In 
other  words,  a  divorce-bound  couple  can 
literally  wa:k  into  the  court  "off  the  street," 
so  to  speak.  This  often  leads  to  the  filing 
of  a  petition. 

A  petition  can  be  filed  prior  to  or  after 
a  divorce  action  has  been  instituted.  Even 
where  parties  are  in  court  for  a  pendente 
lite  order,  the  judge  or  commissioner  can 
refer  the  couple  for  an  exploratory  confer- 
ence without  the  necessity  of  filing  a  peti- 
tion. 

All  of  these  simplified  procedures,  making 
the  court  readily  accessible,  encourages  uti- 
lization of  its  services,  promotes  understand- 
ing, and  results  eventually  in  reconciliations. 

The  pressing  marital  problems  of  most 
couples,  like  someone  with  a  ruptured  ap- 
pendix, need  Immediate  attention.  Too  often 
undue  delay  results  In  the  death  of  the  mar- 
riage through  further  estrangement  and 
divorce. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  complicated 
procedures,  in  other  words,  involved  redtape, 
is  not  appealing  to  lawyers,  and  our  simplified 
procedures  have  met  with  widespread  ap- 
proval by  the  bar. 

V.  No  filing  fee  Is  required,  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  marital  counseling,  thus  remov- 
ing a  further  impediment  to  soliciting  the 
court's  assistance. 

VI.  The  court  files,  Including  the  counsel- 
ors' wiitten  reports,  and  all  v/ritten  and  oral 
communications  to  the  counselors  are  made 
secret  by  law.  The  counselors  maintain  strict 
neutrality,  thus  providing  a  uniqueness  and 
integrity  to  the  proceedings  which  immedi- 
ately instills  confidence  and  trtist  in  the 
parties. 

VII.  Attorney's  fees  are  awarded  upon 
proper  application.  This  has  created  a  fav- 
orable impression  among  members  of  the  bar. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  attorney,  who 
devotes  office  conference  time  to  the  parties 
and  prepares  the  petition  and  supporting 
affidavit,  should  not  be  compensated. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  policy  of  waiv- 
ing an  attorney's  fee  where  the  parties  recon- 
cile is  misplaced  generosity  and  poor  psy- 
chology. 

VIII.  The  court  does  not  engage  In  con- 
tinuing marriage  coiuiseling  to  a  couple  in 
need  of  it.  This,  as  we  view  It,  is  beyond  its 
scope  and  purpose.  We  have  worked  out  a 
cooperative  and  complementary  relationship 
with  the  various  family  service  agencies  in 
the  cormnunlty,  which  take  those  cases  need- 
ing additional  counseling  on  a  priority  basis 
and  for  a  nominal  fee. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  be  of  consider- 
able assistance  to  the  family  service  agencies. 
Possessing  no  power  to  force  a  recalcitrant 
spouse  into  counseling,  the  social  worker  can 
suggest  to  the  party  desiring  a  reconciliation 
to  file  a  petition  in  the  conciliation  court, 
which  can  require  the  appearance  of  the 
other  party. 

IX.  Considerable  controversy  exists  In  the 
field  of  reconciliation  procedures  as  to  the 
desirability  or  propriety  of  the  use  of  any 
coercion  whatever  in  the  conciliation  process. 
Many  social  workers  find  the  use  of  coercion 
repugnant  or  ineffective.     However   we   are 


convinced  that  what  we  term  "gentle  judicial 
coercion"  plays  an  important  role  in  effecting 
reconciliations. 

An  embittered  husband  or  wife,  due  to 
pride,  may  feel  that  the  Initiating  of  over- 
ttires  toward  "talking  things  over"  means  a 
loss  of  face,  although  secretly  desirous  of 
mending  the  marriage. 

The  court  notice  requesting  an  appearance 
of  a  spouse  (and  if  refused  of  ordering  the 
appearance)  Is  a  means  of  saving  face,  and 
In  many  instances  is  effective  in  saving  the 
marriage. 

X.  Every  effort  is  made  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  cases  referred  to  counselors.  No  coun- 
selor should  be  assigned  more  than  three  or 
four  cases  per  day.  Marriage  counseling  can- 
not be  conducted  on  a  conveyor-belt  system, 
and  a  fatigued  and  harassed  counselor,  who 
is  forced  to  squeeze  in  five  or  six  cases  in 
his  conference  calendar  each  day,  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  be  effective. 

XI.  Widespread  community  publicity  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  the  conciliation 
court,  its  procedures  and  functions,  are  of 
great  Importance.  In  1959,  piu-suant  to  rule 
6  of  the  superior  court,  each  divorce  com- 
plaint mtast  contain  the  names  and  addresses 
of  both  parties,  thus  enabling  the  court  to 
mall  out  a  little  pamphlet,  "A  Personal  Mes- 
sage to  Parents,"  to  each  party,  which  points 
out  the  problems  of  divorce  and  facts  con- 
cerning the  conciliation  court. 

Within  the  first  6  months  after  this  pam- 
phlet was  mailed,  we  conservatively  estimated 
that  a  15-percent  Increase  In  filings  In  the 
conciliation  court  was  due  to  its  message. 

Copies  of  this  pamjAilet  are  available  to 
you  at  the  rostrum,  if  you  are  Interested. 

The  judge  and  counselors  regularly  speak 
before  service  clubs,  civic  organizations,  and 
professional  groups.  This,  coupled  with  fre- 
quent articles  in  the  metropolitf.n  and  local 
press,  special  features  In  national  publica- 
tions such  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
the  Reader's  Digest,  and  interviews  on  radio 
and  television  programs,  have  all  contributed 
to  the  almost  200-percent  increase  in  the 
petitions  filed  In  the  past  5  years. 

XII.  We  place  strong  reliance  In  the  use 
of  our  husband-wife  agreement. 

This  unique  document  consists  of  approx- 
imately 25  pages,  which  cover  practically 
every  facet  of  married  life  and  common  mari- 
tal problems.  There  are  also  eight  special 
form  agreements  covering  problems  not  en- 
countered in  the  ordinary  case,  such  as: 
third  parties  in  the  home;  stepchildren; 
agreement  to  utilize  the  services  of  Alco- 
holics Anonj-mous:  or  concerning  a  third 
party  romantic  interest.  Only  the  para- 
graphs and  pages  of  the  agreement  which 
pertain  to  the  problems  of  a  given  family  are 
utilized   in   their   reconciliation   agreernent. 

When  this  agreement  is  signed  by  both 
parties,  the  counselor,  and  the  judge.  It  be- 
comes a  formal  court  order,  punishable  by 
contempt.  However,  contempt  proceedings 
are  sparingly  and  discriminately  used. 

We  know,  after  using  the  husband-wife 
agreement  for  10  years,  that  It  Is  a  practical 
and  workable  tool  in  insuring  the  perma- 
nence of  a  reconciliation.  Very  often  recon- 
ciled couples  volunteer,  in  the  questionnaire 
we  send  to  them  1  year  after  they  have  been 
reconciled,  that  they  have  read  and  reread 
their  agreement  and  emphasize  its  impor- 
tance in  strengthening  their  marital  ties. 

We  term  the  husband-wife  agreement 
"unique"  and  do  so  deliberately.  This  docu- 
ment is  more  than  simply  expressing  in  writ- 
ing the  important  relationship  between  two 
parties  to  a  marriage.  It  Is  a  blueprint  for 
successful  living,  it  is  like  the  script  of  a 
play  in  which  the  leading  man  and  woman,  by 
faithfully  portraying  their  dramatic  and  ro- 
mantic roles,  can  bring  the  story  to  a  happy 
ending. 

This  commonsense  and  practical  document 
used  in  the  conciliation  process  is  not  only 
psychologically  sound,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
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an  eminent  psychiatrist,  utilizes  a  technique 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  most  advanced 
thinking  in  the  psychiatric  field. 

XIII.  The  conciliation  court  also  pays 
tangible  dividends,  in  addition  to  reuniting 
broken  homes. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  tragic  by- 
products of  divorce.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  young  people  in  Juvenile  hall  and  over 
half  the  Inmates  in  San  Quentin  are  from 
broken  homes.  It  Is  reported  that  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  in  our  psychiatric  courts  have 
similar  family  backgrounds — all  of  which  re- 
sults in  a  tremendous  burden  to  the  tax- 
payers, not  to  mention  the  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  stability  of  our  social  life.  If 
the  home  and  family  unit  are  the  bulwark  of 
our  civilization,  then  widespread  and  con- 
tagious divorce  is  more  dangerous  to  our  free 
way  of  life  than  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Nor  should  we  fall  to  note  another  costly 
concomitant  of  divorce,  which  is  Indigence 
and  the  ever-mounting  costs  of  public  assist- 
ance. 

A  successfully  operated  court  of  concilia- 
tion results  in  substantial  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers in  reducing  the  cost  of  public  assist- 
ance.   Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

One  day  a  few  weeks  ago  three  reconciled 
couples  were  brought  to  my  chambers  by  our 
marriage  counselors.  Each  family  had  seven 
children  and  one  mother  was  pregnant  with 
number  eight.  The  husbands  were  all 
laborers  and  if  they  had  not  reconciled  each 
mother  would  have  commenced  receiving 
from  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  over 
$300  p>er  month  aid  to  needy  children  sup- 
port. These  three  reconciliations  alone  saved 
the  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles  Coxinty  over 
$1,000  per  month.  When  we  stop  to  consider 
that  aid  to  needy  children  in  Los  Angeles 
County  alone  this  year  will  cost  over  $75 
million,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  a 
court  that  pays  dividends. 

XIV.  We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
the  mere  establishment  of  a  court  of  concilia- 
tion and  its  successful  operation  is  going  to 
solve  all  of  our  present-day  social  problems, 
but  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  are 
convinced  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  effective 
means  of  improving  the  social,  economic,  and 
moral  stability  of  the  entire  community. 

They  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  are  performing  a  hu- 
manitarian service,  but  gratification  in  the 
realization  that  the  bread  of  conciliation 
thrown  upon  the  waters  of  marital  discord 
Is  returned  a  thousandfold  in  tax  dollars. 
And  when  we  realize  that  In  Los  Angeles 
Cotxnty  over  half  of  its  total  budget  last 
year  was  dlsbiu-sed  for  public  assistance  of 
one  kind  or  another,  such  substantial  sav- 
ings are  not  to  be  overlooked  or  ignored. 

XV.  If  j-ou  are  persuaded  that  similar 
conciliation  procedures  are  needed  in  your 
county,  no  State  legislation  is  required  to 
Inaugurate  such  a  program  Inunediately. 
Nor  does  the  establishment  of  a  conciliation 
court  Involve  any  elaborate  procedural 
change  in  your  superior  court  structiu"e.  A 
conciliation  court  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other department  of  the  superior  cotirt  and 
in  no  way  represents  the  creation  of  a 
separately  functioning,  independently  oper- 
ated  judicial    organization. 

In  1958,  the  board  of  supervisors  in  Im- 
perial County,  at  the  request  of  Judge  Elmer 
W.  Heald.  supported  by  the  bar  and  civic 
organizations,  appropriated  sufHclent  funds 
to  employ  a  marriage  counselor  and  a  cleri- 
cal staff.  The  counselor  came  to  Los  An- 
geles and  studied  our  procedures  for  several 
weeks  before  actually  commencing  the  con- 
ciliation court  operations. 

The  program  immediately  proved  success- 
ful. In  fact,  so  successful  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  had  a  bill  Introduced  at  the 
1959  session  of  the  legislature  to  make  the 
conciliation  court  permanent. 

Since  1958  seven  counties  in  California 
have  established  conciliation  courts — Impe- 


rial, San  Mateo.  San  Bernardino.  Sacramento. 
San  Diego.  Alameda,  and  most  recently,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Three  Western  States — Arizo- 
na, Montana,  and  Oregon — have  passed  con- 
ciliation court  acts  modeled  on  the  Cali- 
fornia act,  and  all  have  successfully  operat- 
ing conciliation  courts  in  major  cities.  The 
counselors  for  these  new  courts  have  spent 
several  weeks  in  an  Indoctrination  course  in 
Los  Angeles  in  order  that  procedures  are 
uniform.  An  annual  conference  of  concilia- 
tion courts,  attended  by  judges  and  mar- 
riage counselors,  was  first  held  in  1963  and 
has  become  an  annual  event. 

I  know  there  are  those  synlcal  souls  who 
will  deprecate  the  court  engaging  in  such 
activities  and  will  brush  off  the  Importance 
of  reconciling  couples  with  the  customary 
defeatist  expression,  "So  what?";  but  the 
18.000  children  in  Los  Angeles  County  who 
have  been  restored  to  their  parents  in  a 
united  home  during  the  past  7  years  bear 
eloqxient  witness  to  the  Importance  of  the 
court  of  conciliation. 

Today  the  legal  profession  and  the  ju- 
diciary have  expressed  the  belief,  through 
their  official  organizations,  that  the  cus- 
tomary adversary  nature  and  proceedings  of 
the  ordinary'  civil  law  suit  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  domestic  relations  matters. 
Conciliation  court  proceedings  are  by  nature 
nonadversary,  and  every  reconciled  couple 
is  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  the  Court  and 
the  legal  profession.  Even  couples  who  are 
not  reconciled  are  appreciative  of  the  con- 
ciliation court's  contributions  toward  amica- 
bly solving  controversial  questions  of  cus- 
tody visitation  rights,  and  even  In  settling 
property  rights  which  are  Incorporated  in  a 
property  settlement  agreement. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  that  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  it  has  been  the  legal 
profession  In  other  California  counties  and 
States  that  has  spearheaded  the  movement 
to  create  a  conciliation  court. 

However,  what  Is  most  gratifying,  reward- 
ing, and  indicative  of  the  real  success  of 
conciliation  court  proceedings  is  exempli- 
fied In  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  reconciled  couples  who  report  to  us  1 
year  after  their  reconciliation.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  reading  you  a  typical  letter  taken 
from  our  files: 

"We  are  happy  to  report  on  this  first  anni- 
versary of  our  visit  to  your  conciliation  court 
that  we  are  happily  together  with  our  three 
children.  Each  of  us  has  done  his  best  to 
keep  the  promises  we  made  In  the  wonder- 
ful reconciliation  agreement  we  both  signed. 

"We  shudder  to  think  of  what  untold  un- 
happlness  would  have  befallen  each  of  us 
and  our  lovely  children  had  we  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance  with  a  judge  eventu- 
ally uttering  the  fateful  words,  'Divorce 
granted.'  " 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— X 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that,  with 
respect  to  the  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  warhawks  advising  the  Pres- 
ident are  desperately  seeking  not  only 
to  change  the  future  course  of  history  to 
one  of  unbelievable  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion but  are  also  seeking  to  rewrite  the 
immutable  facts  of  the  historical  past. 

In  a  totalitarian  nation  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  it  is  fairly  easy — at  least 
within  the  confines  of  its  own  borders — 
to  play  at  "make  as  though  it  never  was" 
by  chiseling  off  the  names  of  former 
leaders  from  public  edifices,  by  obliterat- 
ing the  tombs  of  those  leaders,  and  by 
rewriting  history  books  so  that  it  appears 
as  though  those  leaders  never  existed. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  which 
zealously  guards  its  hard-won  freedoms 


of  speech  and  press,  that  same  game 
cannot  be  played  as  easily  or  as  success- 
fully. 

But  it  can  be  tried. 

And,  with  respect  to  the  facts  on  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  it  has  been  and 
is  being  tried. 

This  was  cogently  pointed  out  by  the 
noted  columnist.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann, 
in  his  column  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  20.  1965,  entitled  "Unbuttoned 
Diplomacy."  Said  Mr.  Lippmann.  in 
part : 

A  cardinal  weakness  of  our  diplomatic 
position  today  Is  the  President's  statement  at 
Baltimore  that  "the  first  reality  is  that  North 
Vietnam  has  attacked  the  independent  na- 
tion of  South  Vietnam."  This  was  not  our 
original  position.  It  has  been  called  the 
first  reality  only  In  the  most  recent  phase 
of  the  war,  the  phase  which  began  in  Febru- 
ary. Our  present  position  is  contrary  to  the 
indubitable  essentials  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954.  that  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  not  two  nations  but  two  zones  of 
one  nation 

This  attempt  to  rewrite  history  was 
also  pointed  out  vividly  by  Hans  J. 
Morganthau,  Michelson  Distinguished 
Service  professor  of  political  science  and 
modern  history  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  a  brilliant  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  18.  1965,  entitled 
"We  Are  Deluding  Ourselves  in  Viet- 
nam." Professor  Morgenthau.  who  also 
serves  as  consultant  to  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments,  states  in  part: 

Until  the  end  of  last  February,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  started  from 
the  assumption  that  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  a  civil  war,  aided  and  abetted— but 
not  created — from  abroad,  and  spokesmen 
for  the  Government  have  made  time  and 
again  the  point  that  the  key  to  winning 
the  war  was  political  and  not  militan,-  and 
was  to  be  found  in  South  Vietnam  Itself. 
It  was  supposed  to  lie  in  transforming  the 
indifference  or  hostility  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  into  positive 
loyalty  to  the  government  •   •  *. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  that  it  Is 
failing  In  South  Vietnam.  But  It  has  drawn 
from  this  recognition  of  failure  a  most 
astounding  conclusion. 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  change 
the  character  of  the  war  by  unilateral  decla- 
ration from  a  South  Vietnamese  civil  war  to 
a  war  of  foreign  aggression.  Aggression  from 
the  north:  "The  Record  of  North  Vietnam's 
Campaign  To  Conquer  South  Vietnam"  Is  the 
title  of  a  white  paper  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  last  day  of  February 
1965.  While  normally  foreign  and  military 
policy  is  based  upon  intelligence — that  is.  the 
objective  aFiessment  of  facts— the  process  is 
here  reversed :  A  new  policy  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  intelligence  must  provide  the  facts 
to  justify  It. 

The  United  States,  stymied  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  decided  to 
carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  not  so 
much  in  order  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
war  as  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  "negotia- 
tions from  strength."  In  order  to  justify  the 
new  policy,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
North  Vietnam  is  the  real  enemy.  It  is  the 
white  paper's  purpose  to  present  that  prooi. 

My  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  in  a  penetrat- 
ing article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  April  24,  1965,  entitled  "We  Should 
Negotiate  a  Settlement  in  Vietnam"  also 
commented  on  the  "double  think"  proc- 
ess of  the  warhawks  in  attempting  to 
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change  the  character  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  by  characterizing  events  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  facts:  Senator 
Church  states  in  part: 

We  only  deceive  ourselves  when  we  pre- 
tend that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
civil  war.  The  two  parts  of  Vietnam  don't 
represent  two  different  peoples,  with  separate 
identities.  Vietnam  is  a  partitioned  country 
in  the  grip  of  a  continuing  revolution.  That 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has  deeply 
involved  itself  in  support,  or  even  direction, 
of  the  rebellion  the  South  doesn't  make  the 
war  any  less  a  civil  war.  The  fighting  Is  still 
between  Vietnamese.  The  issue  Is  still  that 
of  determining  what  groups  of  Vietnamese 
shall  govern  the  country. 

Given  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  the 
true  facts  will  ultimately  reach  the  peo- 
ple. 

Two  excellent  books,  recently  pub- 
lished, by  tv/o  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  au- 
thors seek  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  events  in  Vietnam  which  have  led 
the  United  States  to  the  dangerous  crisis 
it  now  confronts. 

The  first  book,  by  Malcolmn  M. 
Browne,  is  entitled  "The  New  Face  of 
War"  and  is  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill. 

The  second  book,  by  David  Halber- 
stram,  is  entitled  "The  Making  of  a 
Quagmire"  is  published  by  Random 
House. 

Both  books  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
requisite  background  to  under.stand  the 
fast-moving  events  in  Vietnam. 

The  noted  writer,  I.  F.  Stone,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Review  for  April  22, 
1965.  reviewed  both  these  books  in  an 
article  showing  his  clear  grasp  of  events 
in  southeast  Asia.  As  part  of  his  review, 
Mr.  Stone  stated : 

What  makes  these  books  so  timely,  their 
message  so  urgent,  is  that  they  show  the 
Vietnamese  war  in  that  aspect  which  Is  most 
fundamental  for  our  own  people — as  a  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  of  information  and  there- 
fore freedom  of  decision.  They  appear  at  a 
lime  when  all  the  errors  on  which  they  throw 
light  are  being  intensified.  Instead  of  cor- 
recting policy  in  the  light  of  the  record,  the 
light  itself  is  being  shut  down.  Access  to 
news  sources  In  Vietnam  and  in  Washington 
is  being  limited,  censorship  in  the  field  is 
becoming  more  severe.  Diem  Is  dead  but 
what  might  be  termed  Dlemlsm  has  become 
the  basic  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. For  years  our  best  advisers,  military 
and  civilian,  tried  desperately  to  make  him 
understand  that  the  war  was  a  political 
problem  which  could  only  be  solved  In  South 
Vietnam.-' 

More  and  more  people  in  the  United 
States  are  beginning  to  be  aware  that 
the  facts  of  history  are  immutable  and 
cannot  be  changed  to  suit  the  purposes 
0^  any  nation— big  or  small. 

In  a  splendid  editorial  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  the  case  is  made 
for  the  "Descalation"  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Just  as  our  able  and  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  M.ansfield]  yesterday 
stated  that  the  time  had  come  for  "some 
Wunt  words  on  Vietnam."  the  New  York 
Times  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  face  the  true  facts.  The  edi- 
torial states  in  part : 

^°*^lhg  Is  more  important  for  Americans 
today  than  to  face  these  hard  truths  before 


it  is  too  late.  And  it  is  vital  that  the  chan- 
nels of  communication,  of  opinion,  and  of 
dissent  be  kept  open — on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, In  the  press.  In  the  country  at  large — 
In  the  face  of  a  growing  tendency  to  ridicule 
or  to  denounce  the  opposition  and  to  demand 
unswerving  support  of  further  escalation  in 
the  name  of  patriotism. 

Bitterness  and  emotionalism  are  increas- 
ingly entering  the  discussions  on  Vietnam  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  a  deplorable  de- 
velopment, and  so  Is  the  polarization  of 
opinion  in  every  country  and  between  blocs 
of  countries.  It  Is  as  If  the  battlelines  were 
being  drawn  all  over  the  world — but  for  a 
major  war  that  need  not  and  must  not  take 
place. 

In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  in 
today's  New  York  Times  stated  that  "the 
Senate  today  responsibly  fulfilled  the  role 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution  to  'ad- 
vise' the  President  on  foreign  affairs." 
That  discussion  on  the  U.S.  dilemma  in 
Vietnam  must  continue  not  only  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  but  throughout  the 
country. 

That  dilemma  was  underscored  by 
Walter  Lippmann  in  his  column  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  when  he 
said: 

In  my  view  the  President  Is  In  grave 
trouble.  He  Is  in  grave  trouble  because  he 
has  not  taken  to  heart  the  historic  fact  that 
the  role  of  the  Western  white  man  as  a  ruler 
In  Asia  was  ended  forever  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Against  the  Japanese  the 
Western  white  powers  were  unable  to  defend 
their  colonies  and  protectorates  In  Asia. 
That  put  an  end  to  the  white  man's  domi- 
nation In  Asia  which  had  begun  in  the  15th 
century. 

Mr.  Lippmann  then  proceeded  to  de- 
molish the  Secretaiy  of  State  Dulles'  so- 
called  domino  theory  by  pointing  out 
that  escalation  of  the  w-ar  in  Vietnam 
has  brought  about  a  falling  of  the  domi- 
noes— but  a  falling  away  of  the  dominoes 
from  support  of  the  U.S.  position. 

It  is  time  for  the  warhawks  advising 
the  President  to  change  their  ostrichlike 
heads  in  the  sand  postures  and  face  the 
facts  as  they  really  are,  rather  than  w-hat 
they  would  like  them  to  be  or  to  have 
been. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Walter  Lippmann  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  April 
20,  1965.  entitled  "Unbuttoned  Diplo- 
macy," the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  April  18.  1965,  by  Hans  J. 
Morganthau.  entitled  "We  Are  Deluding 
Ourselves  in  Vietnam,"  the  article  by 
Senator  Frank  Church  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  24.  1965, 
entitled  "We  Should  Negotiate  a  Settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,"  the  article  by  I.  F. 
Stone  appearing  in  the  New  York  Review- 
of  Thursday,  April  22,  1965,  entitled 
"Vietnam:  An  Exercise  in  Self -Delusion," 
the  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Thursday,  April  22,  1965,  entitled 
"Descalation  Needed,"  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
22,  1965,  by  Arthur  Krock  entitled  "In 
the  Nation:  The  Senate  on  Vietnam," 
and  the  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Thursday.  April  22,  1965. 
by  Walter  Lippmann.  entitled  "The  Fall- 
ing Dominoes,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  20, 

19651 

UNBxrrroNED  Diplomacy 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  the  wake  of  President  Johnson's  Bal- 
timore speech  of  April  7  and  of  the  appeal 
of  the  17  unalined  countries,  which  pre- 
ceded It  by  about  a  week,  discussions  look- 
ing toward  an  eventually  negotiated  settle- 
ment have  actually  been  underway.  Some 
of  the  discussion  has  been  public  and  has 
consisted  of  exchanges  of  statements  by 
Washlngtan  and  Hanoi;  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion Is  private  through  the  various  inter- 
mediaries who  are  concerned  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  war. 

A  curious,  yet  Important,  fact  about  the 
public  discussion  is  that  Washington  and 
Hanoi  start  from  the  same  legal  basis.  The 
President  on  March  25  declared  that  "we 
seek  no  more  than  a  return  to  the  essentials 
of  the  (Geneva)  agreements  of  1954."  On 
April  13  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  made  a  policy  declaration  which 
said  that  Hanoi's  fundamental  war  aim  is  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
1954. 

If  both  sides  were  in  fact  prepared  to  abide 
by  and  to  enforce  the  Geneva  agreements,  a 
strong  legal  basis  for  a  settlement  would 
exist.  But  the  fact  Is  that  neither  we  nor 
they  are  willing  to  settle  for  the  Geneva 
agreem.ents. 

These  agreements  stipulate  that  North  and 
South  Vietnam  are  not  two  separate  nations 
but  two  temporary  zones  of  the  same  nation, 
and  that  2  years  after  the  armistice  which 
demarcated  the  two  zones,  "the  settlement 
of  political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis 
of  respect  for  the  principles  of  independence. 
unity,  and  territorial  integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  guaranteed  by  democratic 
institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot."  As  Hanoi 
has  never  held  anything  resembling  a  free 
election  In  North  Vietnam,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  prepared  to  have  free 
elections  in  both  zones  of  Vietnam.  As  for 
the  United  States,  while  our  Government  en- 
dorsed the  Geneva  agreements,  and  espe- 
cially the  provision  for  free  elections,  it  op- 
posed free  elections  when  it  realized  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  win  them.  General  Eisen- 
hower states  this  frankly  In  his  memoirs. 
Since  that  time  we  have  Insisted  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  Independent  nation. 

And  so.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  agreement 
on  the  "essentials  of  the  agreements  of  1954." 
neither  side  has  as  yet  adopted  a  credible 
and  genuine  negotiating  position.  This 
country,  at  least,  should  do  so.  Oxir  policy 
since  February  has  been  to  attack,  to  make 
war  upon.  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  compel 
it  to  negotiate  a  settlement  that  we  approve. 
Therefore,  It  matters  a  great  deal  that  we 
adopt  a  negotiating  position  which  we  are 
able  to  defend  clearly  and  openly. 

A  cardinal  weakness  of  our  diplomatic 
position  today  is  the  President's  statement  at 
Baltimore  that  "the  first  reality  is  that  Norh 
Vietnam  has  attacked  the  independent  na- 
tion of  South  Vietnam."  This  was  not  our 
original  position.  It  has  been  called  the  first 
reality  only  In  the  most  recent  phase  of  the 
war,  the  phase  which  began  in  February. 
Our  present  position  Is  contrary  to  indubi- 
table "essentials"  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
of  1954.  that  North  and  South  Vietnam  are 
not  two  nations  but  two  zones  of  one  nation. 

It  Is  argued  by  some,  though  not  yet  by  the 
State  Department  explicitly,  that  the  1954 
agreements  have  been  overtaken  by  history 
and  that  de  facto,  as  things  have  actually 
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been  for  10  years,  there  are  now  two  sepa- 
rate and  independent  nations.  But  If  this 
is  our  official  position,  how  then  does  the 
State  Department  explain  why  we  ignore  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  especially 
articles  39  and  51.  and  declared  on  our  own 
say-so  that  North  Vietnam  was  the  aggressor 
against  an  independent  state?  Had  we  gone 
to  the  Security  Council  for  such  a  determi- 
nation, we  would,  of  course,  have  collided 
with  a  Soviet  veto.  But  we  would  at  least 
have  proved  that  we  believed  what  we  were 
saying  and  perhaps  we  might  have  gotten  a 
few  votes  to  support  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  argument  that  we 
are  now  using,  that  the  two  Vietnams  are 
independent  because  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated for  10  years,  is  a  very  embarrassing 
principle  for  the  State  Department  to  rely 
on.  It  would  mean,  for  example,  that  there 
are  two  independent  German  states  because 
Germany  has  been  partitioned  for  10  years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  be  concerned 
about  our  legal  and  moral  position  Is  regarded 
by  the  new  school  of  superrealists  as  un- 
worthy of  a  proud  and  tough  nation.  But  I 
think  we  have  something  to  be  very  much 
concerned  about  when  we  look  about  us  and 
see  how  we  are  drifting  into  an  icy  Isolation. 

On  the  continent  of  Asia  there  are  besides 
Red  China  four  major  Asian  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan  in  the  north.  Paki- 
stan and  India  in  the  south.  With  the  pos- 
sible, though  only  apparent,  exception  of 
Japan,  we  are  embroiled  with  all  the  powers 
of  Asia.  The  bitter  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  can  search  the  globe  and  look  In 
vain  for  true  and  active  supporters  of  our 
policy. 

That  is  how  successfully  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  planned  oiu-  diplomatic  policy  and 
has  argued  the  American  case. 


(Prom  the  New  York  fN.Y.)  Times,  Apr.  18, 

-1965] 
We  Are  Delttding  OtmsELVES  in  Vietn.^m: 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

I  Note. — We  have  let  ourselves  become  en- 
gaged in  a  war  we  find  we  cannot  win,  says 
one  expert,  who  declares  there  Is  only  one 
way  out — "Out.") 

The  address  which  President  Johnson  de- 
livered on  April  7  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity is  important  for  two  reasons.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  President  has  shown  for  the 
first  time  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  Vietnam.  By  agreeing 
to  negotiations  without  preconditions  he  has 
opened  the  door  to  negotiations  which  those 
preconditions  had  made  impossible  from  the 
outset. 

By  proposing  a  project  for  the  economic 
development  of  southeast  Asia — with  North 
Vietnam  a  beneficiary  and  the  Soviet  Union 
a  supporter — he  has  Implicitly  recognized  the 
variety  of  national  interests  in  the  Com- 
munist world  and  the  need  for  varied  Amer- 
ican responses  tailored  to  those  interests. 
By  asking  "that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
be  allowed  to  guide  their  own  country  in 
their  own  way,"  he  has  left  all  possibilities 
open  for  the  future  evolution  of  relations 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  reiter- 
ated the  intellectual  assumptions  and  policy 
proposals  which  brought  us  to  an  Impasse 
and  which  make  it  impossible  to  extricate 
ourselves.  The  President  has  linked  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  with  otu-  war  of  in- 
dependence and  has  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  all  nations  as  the  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy.  He  has  started  from  the  assumption 
that  there  are  two  Vietnamese  nations,  one 
of  which  has  attacked  the  other,  and  he  sees 
that  attack  as  an  integral  part  of  the  tm- 
llmited  Chinese  aggression.  Consistent  with 
this  assumption,  the  President  is  willing  to 
negotiate  with  China  and  North  Vietnam 
but  not  with  the  Vietcong. 


Yet  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  at  the  same  time  embrace  these  false 
assumptions  and  pursue  new  sound  policies. 
Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  real  dilemma. 
This  dilemma  is  by  no  means  of  the  Presi- 
dent's making. 

We  are  militarily  engaged  in  Vietnam  by 
virtue  of  a  basic  principle  of  ou-  foreign 
policy  that  was  implicit  in  the  Truman  doc- 
trine of  1947  and  was  put  into  practice  by 
John  Foster  Dulles  from  1954  onward.  This 
principle  is  the  military  containment  of 
communism.  Containment  had  its  origins 
in  Europe:  Dulles  applied  it  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia  through  a  series  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  alliances.  Yet  what  was 
an  outstanding  success  in  Europe  turned  out 
to  be  a  dismal  failure  elsewhere.  The  rea- 
sons for  that  failure  are  twofold. 

First,  the  threat  that  faced  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  primarily  military. 
It  v.-as  the  threat  of  the  Red  Army  march- 
ing westward.  Behind  the  line  of  military 
demarcation  of  1945  which  tlie  policy  of  con- 
tainment declared  to  be  the  westernmost 
limit  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  there  was  an 
ancient  civilization,  only  temporarily  weak 
and  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  threat 
of  Communist  subversion. 

The  situation  Is  different  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia.  The  threat  there  is  not  pri- 
marily military  but  political  in  nature. 
Weak  governments  and  societies  provide  op- 
portunities for  Communist  subversion.  Mili- 
tary containment  is  Irrelevant  to  that  threat 
and  may  even  be  counterproductive.  Thus 
the  Baghdad  Pact  did  not  protect  Egypt  from 
Soviet  influence  and  SEATO  has  had  no 
bearing  on  Chinese  influence  in  Indonesia 
and  Pakistan. 

Second,  and  more  important,  even  if  China 
were  threatening  her  neighbors  primarily  by 
military  means,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
contain  her  by  erecting  a  military  wall  at 
the  periphery  of  her  empire.  For  China  is, 
even  in  her  present  underdeveloped  state, 
the  domlnent  power  In  Asia.  She  is  this  by 
virtue  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her 
population,  her  geographic  position,  her 
civilization,  her  past  power  remembered,  and 
her  future  power  anticipated.  Anybody  who 
has  traveled  In  Asia  with  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  enor- 
mous impact  which  the  resurgence  of  China 
has  made  upon  all  manner  of  men,  regard- 
less of  class  and  political  conviction,  from 
Japan  to  Pakistan. 

The  issue  China  poses  Is  political  and  cul- 
tural predominance.  The  United  States  can 
no  more  contain  Chinese  influence  in  Asia 
by  arming  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  than 
China  could  contain  American  influence  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  arming,  say, 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  we  cannot  live 
with  a  China  predominant  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  then  we  must  strike  at  the  heart  of 
Chinese  power — that  is,  rather  than  'try  to 
contain  the  power  of  China,  we  must  try  to 
destroy  that  power  itself.  Thus  there  Is  logic 
on  the  side  of  that  small  group  of  Americans 
who  are  convinced  that  war  between  the 
United  States  and  China  is  inevitable  and 
that  the  earlier  that  war  comes,  the  better 
will  be  the  chances  for  the  United  States  to 
win  it. 

Yet.  while  logic  is  on  their  side,  practical 
Judgment  is  against  them.  For  while  China 
is  obviously  no  match  for  the  United  States 
in  overall  power,  China  is  largely  immune  to 
the  specific  types  of  power  in  which  the 
superiority  of  the  United  States  consists — 
that  Is,  nuclear,  air,  and  naval  power.  Cer- 
tainly, the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
destroy  the  nuclear  Installations  and  the 
major  industrial  and  population  centers  of 
China,  but  this  destruction  would  not  defeat 
China:  it  would  only  set  her  development 
back.  To  be  defeated,  China  has  to  be  con- 
quered. 


Physical  conquest  would  require  the  de- 
ployment of  millions  of  American  soldiers  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia.  No  American  military 
leader  has  ever  advocated  a  course  of  action 
so  fraught  with  Incalculable  risks,  so  un- 
certain of  outcome,  requiring  sacrifices  so 
out  of  proportion  to  the  interests  at  stalte 
and  the  benefits  to  be  expected.  President 
Eisenhower  declared  on  February  10,  1954 
that  he  "could  conceive  of  no  greater  tragedy 
than  for  the  United  States  to  become  Involved 
In  an  all-out  war  In  Indochina."  General 
MacArthur,  In  the  congressional  hearings 
concerning  his  dismissal  and  in  personal  con- 
versation with  President  Kennedy,  emphati- 
cally warned  against  sending  American  foot 
soldiers  to  the  Asian  mainland  to  fight  China. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  set  ourselves  goals 
which  cannot  be  attained  with  the  means 
we  are  willing  to  employ,  we  must  learn  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  predominance 
of  China  on  the  Asian  mainland.  It  Is  in- 
structive to  note  that  those  Asian  nations 
which  have  done  so — such  as  Burma  and 
Cambodia — live  peacefully  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Chinese  giant. 

This  modus  vlvendl,  composed  of  legal  in- 
dependence and  various  degrees  of  actual 
dependence,  has  indeed  been  for  more  than  a 
millennium  the  persistent  pattern  of  Chinese 
predominance  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  The 
military  conquest  of  Tibet  Is  the  sole  excep- 
tion to  that  pattern.  The  military  opera- 
tions at  the  Indian  border  do  not  diverge 
from  it.  since  their  purpose  was  the  estab- 
llsliment  of  a  frontier  disputed  by  both  sides. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  Asian  nations 
which  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  trans- 
formed Into  outposts  of  American  military 
power — such  as  Laos  a  few  years  ago.  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand — have  become  the 
actual  or  prospective  victims  of  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion.  Thus  it  appears 
that  peripheral  military  containment  is 
counterproductive.  Challenged  at  its  periph- 
ery by  American  military  power  at  its 
weakest — that  is,  by  the  proxy  of  client- 
states — China  or  Its  proxies  respond  with 
locally  superior  military  and  political  power. 

In  specific  terms,  accommodation  means 
four  things:  (1)  recognition  of  the  political 
and  cultural  predominance  of  China  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  as  a  fact  of  life;  (2)  liqui- 
dation of  the  peripheral  military  contain- 
ment of  China;  (3)  strengthening  of  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  Asia  by  nonmilitary 
means;  (4)  assessment  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  Asia  in  terms  not  of  Commu- 
nist doctrine  but  of  their  relation  to  the 
interests  and  power  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  the  alter- 
native to  our  present  policies  In  Vietnam 
would  be  this:  a  face-saving  agreement  which 
would  allow  us  to  disengage  ourselves  mili- 
tarily in  stages  spaced  in  time;  restoration  of 
the  status  quo  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954,  with  special  emphasis  upon  all-Viet- 
namese elections,  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  support  of  a  Titolst  all-Vietnamese 
Government,  which  would  be  likely  to 
emerge  from  such  elections. 

This  last  point  is  crucial,  for  our  present 
policies  not  only  drive  Hanoi  into  the  wait- 
ing arms  of  Peiping,  but  also  make  it  very 
difficult  for  Moscow  to  pursue  an  independ- 
ent policy.  Our  interests  in  southeast  Asia 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  military 
power  of  China.  But  while  our  present  pol- 
icies invite  that  expansion,  so  do  they  maKe 
it  impossible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  vs 
in  preventing  it.  If  we  were  to  reconcue 
ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  Tltoist 
government  In  all  of  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  successfully  compete  with  Cmna 
In  claiming  credit  for  It  and  surreptitiously 
cooperate  with  us  In  maintaining  it. 

Testing  the  President's  proposals  by  these 
standards,  one  realizes  how  far  they  go 
meeting  them.    These  proposals  do  ^°\^^^'. 
elude  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agreement  anu 
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even  assume  the  existence  of  a  Titolst  gov- 
ernment In  North  Vietnam.  Nor  do  they 
preclude  the  establishment  of  a  Titolst  gov- 
ernment for  all  of  Vietnam,  provided  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  freely  agreed 
to  It.  They  also  envision  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  Soviet  Union  In  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  new  balance  of  power 
in  southeast  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President  has  flatly  rejected  a  withdrawal 
•under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment." The  controlling  word  Is  obviously 
"meaningless,"  and  only  the  futiu-e  can  tell 
whether  we  shall  consider  any  face-saving 
agreement  as  "meaningless"  regardless  of  Its 
political  context. 

However,  we  are  under  a  psychological 
compulsion  to  continue  our  military  presence 
in  South  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  peripheral 
military  containment  of  China.  We  have 
been  emboldened  In  this  course  of  action  by 
the  Identification  of  the  enemy  as  "Com- 
munist," seeing  In  every  Communist  party 
and  regime  an  extension  of  hostile  Russian 
or  Chinese  power.  This  identification  was 
justified  20  or  15  years  ago  when  communism 
still  had  a  monolithic  character.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  our  modes  of  thought  and  action 
have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  new  devel- 
opments. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  simple  Juxtaposition 
of  "communism"  and  "free  world"  was 
erected  by  John  Foster  Dulles'  crusading 
moralism  into  the  guiding  principle  of 
American  foreign  pnilicy  at  a  time  when  the 
national  communism  of  Yugoslavia,  the 
neutralism  of  the  third  world  and  the  In- 
cipient split  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  were  rendering  that  juxtaposition  in- 
valid. 

Today,  it  is  belaboring  the  obvious  to  say 
that  we  are  faced  not  with  one  monolithic 
communism  whose  uniform  hostility  must  be 
countered  with  equally  uniform  hostility, 
but  with  a  number  of  different  communisms 
whose  hostilities,  determined  by  different 
national  Interests,  vary.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  encounters  today  less  hostility  from 
Tito,  who  is  a  Communist,  than  from  De 
Gaulle,  who  Is  not. 

We  can  today  distinguish  four  different 
types  of  communism  In  view  of  the  kind 
and  degree  of  hostility  to  the  United  States 
they  represent :  a  communism  Identified  with 
the  Soviet  Union — e.g.,  Poland:  a  commu- 
nism identified  with  China — e.g.,  Albania;  a 
communism  that  straddles  the  fence  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  China — e.g.,  Ru- 
mania, and  independent  communism — e.g., 
Yugoslavia.  Each  of  these  communisms 
must  be  dealt  with  In  terms  of  the  bearing 
its  foreign  policy  has  upon  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  a  concrete  instance. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  suggest 
that  the  officials  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  are  unaware  of 
these  distinctions  and  of  the  demands  they 
make  for  discriminating  subtlety.  Yet  It  Is 
an  obvious  fact  of  experience  that  these  of- 
ficials are  Incapable  of  living  up  to  these 
demands  when  they  deal  with  Vietnam. 

Thus  they  maneuver  themselves  into  a 
position  which  is  antirevolutionary  per  se 
and  which  requires  military  opposition  to 
revolution  wherever  it  Is  found  in  Asia,  re- 
gardless of  how  It  affects  the  interests — and 
how  susceptible  it  is  to  the  power — of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  historic  precedent 
for  this  kind  of  policy:  Metternlch's  military 
opposition  to  liberalism  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  which  collapsed  in  1848.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  we  live  again  In  an  age  of 
revolution.  It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship 
not  to  oppose  what  cannot  be  opposed  with 
a  chance  of  success,  but  to  bend  It  to  one's 
own  interests.  This  is  what  the  President 
IS  trying  to  do  with  his  proposal  for  the 
•^onomic  development  of  southeast  Asia. 

Why  do  we  support  the  Saigon  goverrmient 
in  the  civil  war  against  the  Vietcong?     Be- 
cause the  Saigon   government   Is   free   and 
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the  Vietcong  are  Communist.  By  contain- 
ing Vietnamese  communism,  we  assume  that 
we  are  really  containing  the  communism  of 
China. 

Yet  this  assumption  is  at  odds  with  the 
historic  experience  of  a  millennium  and  Is 
unsupported  by  contemporary  evidence. 
China  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Vietnam, 
and  Ho  Chi  MInh  will  become  the  leader  of 
a  Chinese  satellite  only  if  the  U.S.  forces  him 
to  become  one. 

Furthermore,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  like  Tito  and 
unlike  the  Conununlst  governments  of  the 
other  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  came  to 
power  not  by  courtesy  of  another  Communist 
nation's  victorious  army  but  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army  of  his  own.  He  is,  then, 
a  natural  candidate  to  become  an  Asian  Tito, 
and  the  question  we  must  answer  Is :  How  ad- 
versely would  a  Titoist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  govern- 
ing all  of  Vietnam,  affect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States?  The  answer  can  only  be: 
Not  at  all.  One  can  even  maintain  the  prop- 
osition that,  far  from  affecting  adversely  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  if  the  west- 
ern periphery  of  China  were  ringed  by  a 
chain  of  independent  states,  though  they 
would,  of  course,  in  their  policies  take  due 
account  of  the  predominance  of  their  power- 
ful neighbor. 

The  roots  of  the  Vietnamese  civil  war  go 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  South  Vietnam 
as  an  independent  state.  When  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  took  office  In  1954,  he  pre- 
sided not  over  a  state  but  over  one-half  of 
a  country  arbitrarily  and,  in  the  intentions 
of  all  concerned,  temporarily  severed  from 
the  other  half.  He  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  caretaker  who  would  establish  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  administration  until  the  country 
was  united  by  nationwide  elections  to  be  held 
in  1956  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. 

Diem  was  confronted  at  home  with  a  num- 
ber of  private  armies  which  were  politically, 
religiously  or  criminally  oriented.  To  the 
general  surprise,  he  subdued  one  after  an- 
other and  created  what  looked  like  a  viable 
government.  Yet  In  the  process  of  creating 
it,  he  also  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
present  civil  war.  He  ruthlessly  suppressed 
all  opposition,  established  concentration 
camps,  organized  a  brutal  secret  police, 
closed  newspapers  and  rigged  elections. 
These  policies  inevitably  led  to  a  polariza- 
tion of  the  politics  of  South  Vietnam — on 
one  side,  Dlem's  family  surrounded  by  a 
praetorian  guard;  on  the  other,  the  Vietnam- 
ese people,  backed  by  the  Communists,  de- 
claring themselves  liberators  from  foreign 
domination  and  internal  oppression. 

Thtis,  the  possibility  of  civil  war  was  in- 
herent In  the  very  nature  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime. It  became  inevitable  after  Diem  re- 
fused to  agree  to  all-Vietnamese  elections 
and,  in  the  face  of  mounting  popular  aliena- 
tion, accentuated  the  tyrannical  aspects  of 
his  regime.  The  South  Vietnamese  who 
cherished  freedom  could  not  help  but  oppose 
him.  Threatened  by  the  secret  police,  they 
went  either  abroad  or  underground  where 
the  Communists  were  waiting  for  them. 

Until  the  end  of  last  February,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  started  from 
the  assumption  that  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  a  civil  war,  aided  and  abetted — but 
not  created — from  abroad,  and  spokesmen  for 
the  Government  have  made  time  and  again 
the  point  that  the  key  to  winning  the  war 
was  political  and  not  military  and  was  to  be 
found  In  South  Vietnam  Itself.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  He  In  transforming  the  Indifference 
or  hostility  of  the  great  mass  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  into  positive  loyalty  to  the 
Government. 

To  that  end,  a  new  theory  of  warfare 
called  "counter  Insurgency"  was  put  Into 
practice.  Strategic  hamlets  were  established, 
massive  propaganda  campaigns  were  em- 
barked upon,  social  and  economic  measures 


were  at  least  sporadically  taken.  But  all  was 
to  no  avail.  The  mass  of  the  population 
remained  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  and 
large  units  of  the  army  ran  away  or  went 
over  to  the  enemy. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  of  general 
significance,  for  they  stem  from  a  deeply  in- 
grained habit  of  the  American  mind.  We  like 
to  think  of  social  problems  as  technically 
self-sufBcIent  and  susceptible  of  simple, 
clear-cut  solutions.  We  tend  to  think  of 
foreign  aid  as  a  kind  of  self-sufficient,  tech- 
nical economic  enterprise  subject  to  the  laws 
of  economics  and  divorced  from  politics,  and 
of  war  as  a  similarly  self-sufficient,  technical 
enterprise,  to  be  won  as  quickly,  as  cheaply, 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  divorced  from 
the  foreign  policy  that  preceded  and  is  to 
follow  it.  Thus  our  mUItary  theoreticians 
and  practitioners  conceive  of  counterinsur- 
gency  as  though  It  were  just  another  branch 
of  warfare  like  artillery  or  chemical  warfare, 
to  be  taught  in  special  sfchools  and  applied 
with  technical  proficiency  wherever  the  oc- 
casion arises. 

This  view  derives  of  course  from  a  com- 
plete misconception  of  the  nature  of  civil 
war.  People  fight  and  die  in  civil  wars 
because  they  have  a  faith  which  appears  to 
them  worth  fighting  and  dying  for,  and 
they  can  be  opposed  with  a  chance  of 
success  only  by  people  who  have  at  least  as 
strong  a  faith. 

Magsaysay  could  subdue  the  Hxik  rebellion 
in  the  Philippines  because  his  charisma, 
proven  in  action  aroused  a  faith  superior  to 
that  of  his  opponents.  In  South  Vietnam 
there  Is  nothing  to  oppose  the  faith  of  the 
Vietcong  and.  In  consequence,  the  Saigon 
Government  and  we  are  losing  the  civil  war. 

A  guerrilla  war  cannot  be  won  without  the 
active  support  of  the  indigenous  population, 
short  of  the  physical  extermiratlon  of  that 
population.  Germany  was  at  least  consist- 
ent when,  during  the  Second  World  War, 
faced  with  uiunanageable  guerrilla  warfare 
throughout  occupied  Europe,  she  tried  to 
master  the  situation  through  a  deliberate 
FKjllcy  of  extermination.  The  French  tried 
"counterinsurgency"  in  Algeria  and  failed; 
400,000  French  troops  fought  the  guerrUlas 
in  Indochina  for  nine  years  and  failed. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  that  it  Is 
failing  in  South  Vietnam.  But  it  has  drawn 
from  this  recognition  of  failure  a  moet 
astounding  conclusion. 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  change 
the  character  of  the  war  by  unilateral  decla- 
ration from  a  South  Vietnamese  civil  war  to 
a  war  of  "foreign  aggression."  "Aggression 
from  the  North :  The  Record  of  North  Viet- 
nam's campaign  to  conquer  South  Vietnam" 
is  the  title  of  a  white  paper  published  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  While  normally  foreign  and  mil- 
itary policy  Is  based  upon  intelligence — that 
Is,  the  objective  assessment  of  facts — the 
process  is  here  reversed:  A  new  policy  has 
been  decided  upon,  and  intelligence  must 
provide  the  facts  to  justify  it. 

The  United  States,  stymied  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  decided  to 
carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  not  so  much 
In  order  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  war  as  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  "negotiations  from 
strength."  In  order  to  Justify  that  new  pol- 
icy, it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  North 
Vietnam  is  the  real  enemy.  It  is  the  white 
paper's  purpose  to  present  that  proof. 

Let  It  be  said  right  away  that  the  white 
paper  is  a  dismal  falltire.  The  discrepancy 
between  Its  assertions  and  the  factual  evi- 
dence adduced  to  support  them  borders  on 
the  grotesque.  It  does  nothing  to  disprove, 
and  tends  even  to  confirm,  what  xmtil  the 
end  of  February  had  been  official  American 
doctrine:  that  the  main  body  of  the  Viet- 
cong is  composed  of  South  Vietnamese  and 
that  80  to  90  percent  of  their  weapons  are 
of  American  origin. 
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This  document  is  most  disturbing  In  that 
It  provides  a  particularly  glaring  instance 
of  the  tendency  to  conduct  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy  not  on  their  own  merits,  but  as 
exercises  in  public  relations.  The  Govern- 
ment fashions  an  imaginary  world  that 
pleases  it,  and  then  comes  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  that  world  and  acts  as  though 
it  were  real. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  public  officials 
are  so  resentful  of  the  reporters  assigned 
to  Vietnam  and  have  tried  to  shut  them  off 
from  the  sources  of  news  and  even  to  silence 
them.  They  resent  the  confrontation  of  their 
policies  with  the  facts.  Yet  the  facts  are 
what  they  are,  and  they  take  terrible  ven- 
geance  on   those   who   disregard   them. 

However,  the  white  paper  Is  but  the  latest 
Instance  of  a  deluslonary  tendency  which 
has  led  American  policy  in  Vietnam  astray 
In  other  respects.  We  call  the  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  advisers  and  have  assigned 
them  by  and  large  to  advisory  functions,  and 
we  have  limited  the  activities  of  the  marines 
who  have  now  landed  in  Vietnam  to  guarding 
American  installations.  We  have  done  this 
for  reasons  of  public  relations,  in  order  to 
spare  ourselves  the  odium  of  open  belliger- 
ency. 

There  is  an  ominovis  similarity  between 
this  technique  and  that  applied  to  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  wanted  to 
overthrow  Castro,  but  for  reasons  of  public 
relations  we  did  not  want  to  do  it  ourselves. 
So  it  was  not  done  at  all,  and  our  prestige 
was  damaged  far  beyond  what  it  would  have 
suffered  had  we  worked  openly  and  single- 
mindedly  for  the  goal  we  had  set  ourselves. 

Our  very  presence  in  Vietnam  is  in  a  sense 
dictated  by  considerations  of  public  rela- 
tions; we  are  afraid  lest  oiu-  prestige  would 
suffer  were  we  to  retreat  from  an  untenable 
position. 

One  may  ask  whether  we  have  gained 
prestige  by  being  involved  in  a  civil  war  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia  and  by  being  unable 
to  win  it.  Would  we  gain  more  by  being 
unable  to  extricate  ourselves  from  it,  and 
by  expanding  it  unilaterally  into  an  inter- 
national war?  Is  French  prestige  lower  today 
than  it  was  11  years  ago  when  France  was 
fighting  In  Indochina,  or  5  years  ago  when 
she  was  fighting  In  Algeria?  Does  not  a  great 
jxjwer  gain  prestige  by  mustering  the  wisdom 
and  courage  necessary  to  liquidate  a  losing 
enterprise?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  the  mark 
of  greatness,  in  circumstances  such  as  these, 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  be  Indifferent  to  one's 
prestige? 

The  peripheral  military  containment  of 
China,  the  indiscriminate  crusade  against 
commvuiism,  counterinsurgency  as  a  tech- 
nically self-sufficient  new  branch  of  warfare, 
the  conception  of  foreign  and  military  policy 
as  a  branch  of  public  relations — they  are  all 
misconceptions  that  conjure  up  terrible  dan- 
gers for  those  who  base  their  policies  on 
them. 

One  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the 
vaunted  pragmatism  and  commonsense  of 
the  American  mind — of  which  the  President's 
new  proposals  may  well  be  a  manifestation — 
will  act  as  a  corrective  upon  those  miscon- 
ceptions before  they  lead  us  from  the  blind 
alley  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  to  the 
rim  of  the  abyss.  Beyond  the  present  crisis, 
however,  one  must  hope  that  the  confron- 
tation between  these  misconceptions  and 
reality  will  teach  us  a  long-overdue  lesson — 
to  rid  ourselves  of  these  misconceptions  al- 
together. 


[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Apr.  24, 
1965] 

We  Should  Negotiate  a  Settlement  in 
Vietnam 

(By  Senator  Frank  Chxthch) 
Our  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  has  reached 
a  point  where  neither  side  can  achieve  a  con- 
clusive military  decision,  and  the  only  visible 
prospect  for  a  solution  is  to  be  found  at  the 


conference  table.  But  there  Is  so  much 
Washington  talk  about  stepping  up  the  war 
that  it  threatens  to  engulf  all  rational  dis- 
cussion of  the  crisis  we  face — almost  as  if 
peace  were  something  to  be  avoided. 

The  war  hawks  are  putting  on  the  heat. 
Anyone  who  disagrees  with  them  is  accused 
of  "running  up  a  white  flag."  Debate  is  dis- 
couraged; dissent  is  condemned  as  endanger- 
ing the  country.  Any  talk  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  Vietnam  is  equated  with 
Munich;  any  prospect  of  an  eventual  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  is  likened  to  Dunkirk. 

Yet  everyone  senses  that  peace  In  Vietnam 
can  only  be  restored  through  a  political  set- 
tlement, and  that  the  United  States  neither 
wishes  nor  expects  to  keep  a  foothold  in 
southeast  Asia.  Accordingly,  I  believe  we 
should  try  to  break  the  diplomatic  deadlock 
(First  you  withdraw,  then  we  will  talk) 
that  finds  both  sides,  in  effect,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  other  as  the  price  for 
negotiations.  I  disagree  with  the  prevailing 
doctrine  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  parley. 
The  longer  we  wait,  the  harder  it  will  become 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Opposing  any  negotiations,  the  war  hawks 
contend  that  we  Americans  must  first  have 
it  out  with  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 
They  see  the  struggle  there,  which  has  thus 
far  been  mostly  confined  to  the  Vietnamese, 
as  one  of  suddenly  portentous  importance. 
Hanson  Baldwin,  military  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times,  declares  that  we  should  ready 
ourselves  to  send  a  million  Americans  into 
battle.  He  writes:  "We  must  fight  a  war  to 
prevent  an  Irreparable  defeat.  •  •  •  Viet- 
nam is  a  nasty  place  to  fight.  But  •  •  » 
there  is  no  'good*  place  to  die.  And  it  is  far 
better  to  fight  in  Vietnam — on  China's  door- 
step— than  fight  some  years  hence  in  Hawaii, 
on  our  own  frontiers." 

Such  trumpetings  substitute  sound  for 
sanity.  We  may  have  invested  prestige  in 
Vietnam,  but  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
does  this  struggle  threaten  the  life  of  our 
coiuitry. 

We  conquered  the  Pacific  In  the  Second 
World  War.  It  is  our  moat,  the  broadest  on 
earth,  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  very 
shores  of  China.  With  unchallenged  naval 
and  aerial  supremacy,  we  dominate  it,  patrol 
It  and  defend  it.  There  is  no  way  for  the 
landlocked  forces  of  Asia  to  drive  us  from 
the  Pacific.  The  elephant  cannot  drive  the 
whale  from  the  sea,  nor  the  eagle  from  the 
sky.  Our  presence  in  the  Far  East  is  not 
anchored  to  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  containment  of  a  hostile 
China  is  a  proper  goal  for  American  policy. 
To  avoid  Chinese  conquest  of  her  neighbors, 
we  fought  in  Korea,  and  we  have  solemnly 
pledged  ourselves  to  defend  Taiwan.  The 
weakness  of  the  Chinese-expansion  argu- 
ment, as  it  relates  to  Vietnam,  is  that  China 
has  thus  far  displayed  no  wish  to  invade 
southeast  Asia.  To  date,  Chinese  troops  have 
not  been  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
China  hasn't  yet  moved  a  cadre  of  "advisers" 
into  North  Vietnam  that  begins  to  compare, 
in  numbers  of  men  or  in  the  amount  of  aid 
given,  to  the  American  presence  In  the  South. 
The  best  way  to  keep  China  out  of  Vietnam 
is  to  settle  the  war  there.  An  escalation  of 
the  war  northward.  If  it  continues  unabated. 
Is  the  most  likely  way  to  draw  Chinese  armies 
down,  thus  creating  the  very  calamity  our 
policy  should  be  designed  to  avert. 

However,  a  new  definition  of  containment 
has  emerged  to  justify  the  deepening  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  the  fight- 
ing in  southeast  Asia.  Our  presence  there,  it 
is  said,  is  not  to  furnish  a  shield  against  an 
anticipated  Chinese  invasion,  but  rather  to 
counteract  the  spread  of  Chinese  Infiuence. 
If  this  Is  our  purpose.  It  is  a  vain  one  Indeed. 

China  is  the  giant  of  Asia,  unshackled  and 
determined  to  reclaim  her  prerogatives  as  the 
dominant  power  of  the  mainland.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events,  we  can  no  more  ex- 
pect to  deny  China  her  influence  In  southeast 


Asia,  the  region  immediately  beneath  her, 
than  China  could  expect  to  deny  the  United 
States  our  influence  in  Central  America. 

No  outpost  bristling  with  bayonets — least 
of  all  one  held  in  South  Vietnam  by  Ameri- 
can occupation  forces — is  going  to  stem  the 
spread  of  Chinese  influence  in  Asia.  If  we 
cannot  live  in  a  world  where  the  Chinese 
exert  influence  in  Indochina,  then  we  had 
better  forget  Vietnam  and  commence  now 
to  destroy  and  dismember  China,  something 
no  other  nation  in  history  has  ever  managed 
to  do. 

But  since  the  conquest  of  China  is  not  an 
American  ambition,  we  should  stop  fooling 
ourselves  with  talk  that  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  can  somehow  bring  an  end  to  the 
spread  of  Chinese  influence  in  Asia.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  Is  just  the  other  way  around. 
Because  of  the  extent  of  our  Intervention  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  Peiping  government  la 
able  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  Asia  for  the 
Asians,  defying  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  resisting  the  return  of  Western  im- 
perialism. Chou  En-lai  had  reason  to  rub 
his  hands  with  glee  when  he  said  recently  to 
a  foreign  visitor:  "Once  we  worried  about 
southeast  Asia.  We  don't  anymore.  The 
Americans  are  rapidly  solving  our  problems 
for  us." 

Although  we  cannot  Immunize  southeast 
Asia  from  Chinese  influence,  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  this  war  weary  region  offers  the 
little  countries  of  Indochina  their  best  hope 
for  remaining  independent.  They  would,  of 
necessity,  establish  friendly  ties  with  China, 
staying  scrupulously  neutral  and  unalined, 
but  they  need  not  become  the  vassal  states 
that  a  spreading  war,  drawing  Chinese  armies 
in,  would  surely  make  them.  This  even  ap- 
plies to  North  Vietnam,  where  nationalist 
feeling  against  China  Is  deep,  and  where  Ho 
Chi  Minh  does  not  yet  take  his  orders  from 
Peiping.  Clearly,  if  we  seek  to  restrict  Chi- 
nese hegemony  in  southeast  Asia,  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  essential. 

Those  who  urge  the  contrary  course — a 
Korean-t3?pe  war  in  Indochina — often  argue 
that  South  Vietnam  has  become  the  testing 
ground  of  a  new  and  vicious  form  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  guerrilla  war.  They 
contend  that  the  Vletcong  rebels,  though  per- 
haps not  the  pawns  of  Peiping,  are  at  least 
the  agents  of  Hanoi;  that  indirect  aggression 
by  Infiltration  Is  being  practiced  by  the 
North  against  the  South;  and  that  we  Ameri- 
cans must  see  to  It  that  the  guerrillas  are 
driven  out,  or  such  wars  of  subversion  will 
spread. 

I  grant  this  seems  a  compelling  argument, 
but  it  won't  stand  up  under  close  analysis. 
Communist  guerrilla  wars  didn't  begin  in 
Vietnam  and  won't  end  there,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  this  particular  struggle. 
American  muscle,  sufficiently  used,  may  hold 
the  17th  parallel  against  Infiltrators  from  the 
north,  but  our  bayonets  will  not  stop — they 
could  even  spread — Communist  agitation 
within  other  Asian  countries.  A  government 
may  be  checked  by  force,  but  not  an  idea. 
There  is  no  way  to  fence  off  an  ideology. 

Indeed,  Communist-inspired  guerrilla  wars 
have  always  jimiped  over  boundary  lines. 
They  have  erupted  In  scattered,  far-flung 
places  around  the  globe,  wherever  adverse 
conditions  within  a  given  country  permit 
Communist  subversion  to  take  root.  The 
threatened  governments  put  down  such  guer- 
rilla uprisings  m  the  Philippines.  Malaya, 
Burma,  and  Greece.  The  decision  for  Saigon 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

This  is  a  time  of  ferment.  Some  of  these 
guerrilla  revolts  will  succeed;  others  will 
fall.  The  outcome,  in  each  case,  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  government  chal- 
lenged, and  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
rally  behind  it.  That  some  governments 
won't  prove  equal  to  the  test  Is  no  reason  for 
us  to  panic.  The  other  governments  in 
southeast  Asia  are  not  so  many  dominoes  in 
a  row.     They  differ,  one  from  another,  In 
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popular  support  and  in  capacity  to  resist 
Communist  subversion.  We  all  hope  Saigon 
will  prevail,  but  the  argument  that  "as  goes 
South  Vietnam,  so  goes  all  of  southeast 
Asia,"  Is  predicated  more  upon  fear  than  fact. 
Communism  isn't  going  to  take  over  the 
world;  it  is  much  too  poor  a  system  for  that. 
Whether  Saigon  can  meet  the  test  remains 
to  be  seen.  Until  now,  it  has  been  losing  its 
war,  not  for  lack  of  arms,  but  for  lack  of 
internal  cohesion.  The  Vletcong  grow 
stronger,  not  because  they  are  better  supplied 
but  because  they  are  united  in  their  will  to 
fight.  This  spirit  cannot  be  imported  from 
without.  The  weakness  In  South  Vietnam 
emanates  from  Saigon  itself,  where  we,  as 
foreigners,  are  powerless  to  pacify  the  spoil- 
ing factions.  Only  the  Vietnamese  can  fur- 
nish a  solution. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  central  ques- 
tion: Why  did  we  intervene  in  South  Viet- 
nam? President  Eisenhower,  who  committed 
us  there,  expressed  the  reason,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Kennedy  and  Johnson,  have  faith- 
fully repeated  it.  We  went  in,  upon  the 
invitetion  of  Saigon  (10  governments  ago), 
to  give  aid  and  advice  to  the  Vietnamese  who 
were  fighting  the  Vletcong  rebels.  We  can 
give  arms,  money,  food,  training  and  equip- 
ment, which  Is  all  we  committed  ourselves 
to  do,  but  we  cannot,  as  a  foreign  nation, 
win  the  war.  Ultimately,  a  civil  war  has  to 
be  decided  by  the  people  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. 

We  only  deceive  ourselves  when  we  pre- 
tend that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  not  a 
civil  war.  The  two  parts  of  Vietnam  don't 
represent  two  different  peoples,  with  separate 
identities.  Vietnam  is  a  partitioned  country 
in  the  grip  of  a  continuing  revolution.  That 
the  goverrunent  of  North  Vietnam  has  deeply 
involved  itself  in  support,  or  even  direction, 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  south  doesn't  make 
the  war  any  less  a  civil  war.  The  fighting  is 
still  between  Vietnamese.  The  issue  is  still 
that  of  determining  what  groups  of  Vietnam- 
ese shall  govern  the  country. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  foreign  powers 
are  Interested  in  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle,  China  favoring  Hanoi,  the  United 
States  backing  Saigon.  But,  again,  the  in- 
volvement of  outside  countries,  even  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  limited  Intervention, 
doesn't  change  the  essential  character  of  the 
war. 

With  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  a  point  where 
neither  side  can  achieve  a  conclusive  mili- 
tary decision,  some  kind  of  political  settle- 
ment has  to  be  worked  out.  I  cannot  fur- 
nish a  precise  blueprint  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. No  one  can  at  this  point.  But  I  can 
indicate,  in  general  terms,  a  form  of  settle- 
ment that  lies  in  that  middle  ground  that 
both  sides  miist  seek  out  if  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  to  be  reached.  The  timing 
of  any  settlement  must,  of  course,  be  left  to 
the  President.  He  alone  can  know  whether 
or  when  Hanoi  appears  willing  to  bargain. 
As  for  the  United  States,  we  can  always 
deal  at  the  conference  table  from  a  strength 
that  rests  not  upon  the  softness  of  Saigon 
but  upon  our  own  possession  of  the  sea  and 
air.  Therefore  I  believe  we  must  demon- 
strate that  we  cannot  be  driven  out  of  Indo- 
china, and  that  we  won't  bow  to  a  Commu- 
nist-dictated peace.  Our  recent  bombings 
should  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  that  we  will 
not  quit  under  fire,  or  withdraw,  or  submit 
to  coercion. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  make  It 
equally  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate on  honorable  terms.  The  judicious  use 
of  both  the  arrows  and  the  olive  branch, 
clutched  by  the  American  eagle  in  the  Pres- 
idential seal,  represents  our  best  hope  for 
avoiding  a  Korean-type  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  We  should  indicate  our  willing- 
ness to  interpose  a  neutral  buffer  zone  in 
Indochina,  consisting  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam.  Such  a  zone  need  not 
create  a  power  vacuum  for  Chinese  armies 


to  fill.  This  is  a  more  likely  result,  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement,  of  an  ex- 
panded war.  The  Integrity  of  the  neu- 
tralized region  against  invasion  from  without 
could  be  guaranteed  by  the  signatories  to  the 
agreement.  Thus  the  military  might  of  the 
United  States  would  remain  a  deterrent  to 
Chinese  encroachment  from  the  north,  which 
is — or  ought  to  be — our  primary  purpose  in 
southeast  Asia  anyway.  Dviring  its  transi- 
tional phase  such  an  agreement  could  be 
policed  by  special  forces  of  an  international 
commission,  set  up  to  preside  over  a  cease- 
fire while  political  arrangements  are  worked 
out  by  the  people  of  each  country. 

Admittedly,  this  involves  the  unavoidable 
risk  that  pro-Communist  elements  may  come 
to  prevail,  but  the  war  itself — which  sees 
Western  forces  increasingly  pitted  against 
Asians — has  become  the  breeding  ground  ol 
steadily  growing  political  support  for  the 
Communist  cause.  As  Prince  Sihanouk, 
Cambodia's  royalist  ruler,  has  pointed  out. 
the  risk  of  Communist  ascendancy  after  a 
settlement  grows  larger  every  day  the  war  is 
prolonged.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  and 
there  is  mounting  evidence  to  support  It, 
then  the  time  to  negotiate  is  now,  while  the 
anti-Communlst  elements  In  Indochina  still 
possess  authority. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  the  jungles  and  rice 
fields  still  belong  to  the  Vietnamese,  to  strive 
for  an  end  to  the  war.  Hanoi  has  reason  to 
bargain,  for  she  covets  her  independence  and 
has  cause  to  fear  China.  The  same  holds 
true  for  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 
Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  Incentive  to  work 
for  a  settlement  that  will  foreclose  a  Chinese 
occupation  of  southeast  Asia.  These  propi- 
tious conditions,  all  of  which  work  in  our 
favor,  are  likely  to  be  the  first  casuailties  of 
a  widening  war. 

[From  the  New  York  Review,  Apr.  22,  1965] 
Vietnam:   An  Exercise  in  Self-Delusion 

"The  New  Pace  of  War,"  by  Malcolm  W. 
Browne;  Bobbs-Merrlll,  284  pages,  $5. 

"The  Making  of  a  Quagmire,"  by  David 
Halberstam;  Random  House,  312  pages,  $4.95. 

(By  I.  P.  Stone) 

Tlie  morning  I  sat  down  to  write  this  re- 
view, the  Washington  Post  (March  25)  car- 
ried the  news  that  Malcolm  W.  Browne  had 
been  arrested  and  held  for  2  hours  by  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  officers  at  the  big  U.S. 
air  and  missile  base  at  Da  Nang.  The  inci- 
dent is  symbol  and  symptom  of  the  steady 
degeneration  in  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  These  two  books  by  two  news- 
papermen who  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  last  year 
for  their  coverage  of  the  war,  Browne  for 
the  Associated  Press,  David  Halberstam  for 
the  New  York  Times,  record  the  agony  of 
trying  to  report  the  war  truthfully  against 
the  opposition  of  the  higherups,  military 
and  civilian.  The  books  appear  Just  as  the 
war  is  entering  a  new  stage  when  honest  re- 
porting is  more  essential  than  ever,  but  now 
restriction  and  censorship  are  applied  to 
black  it  out.  Da  Nang,  the  main  base  from 
which  the  war  is  being  escalated  to  the 
North,  was  officially  declared  "off  limits"  the 
day  before  Browne's  arrest  and  newsmen  were 
told  they  could  not  enter  without  a  pass 
obtainable  only  in  Saigon,  385  miles  to  the 
south.  "Newsmen,"  the  dispatch  on 
Browne's  arrest,  "doubted  such  a  pass  ex- 
isted." The  Incident  occurred  only  a  few 
days  after  the  highest  Information  officer  at 
the  Pentagon  claimed  that  its  policy  on  cov- 
erage of  the  war  was  "complete  candor." 

What  makes  these  books  so  timely,  their 
message  so  urgent,  is  that  they  show  the 
Vietnamese  war  in  that  aspect  which  is  most 
fundamental  for  our  own  people — as  a  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  of  Information  and  there- 
fore freedom  of  decision.  They  appear  at  a 
time  when  all  the  errors  on  which  they 
throw  light  are  being  intensified.  Instead  of 
correcting  policy  in  the  light  of  the  record, 


the  light  itself  is  being  shut  down.  Access 
to  news  sources  in  Vietnam  and  in  Washing- 
ton is  being  limited,  censorship  in  the  field 
is  becoming  more  severe.  Diem  is  dead  but 
what  might  be  termed  Diemism  has  become 
the  basic  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. For  years  our  best  advisers,  military 
and  civilian,  tried  desperately  to  make  him 
understand  that  the  war  was  a  political  prob- 
lem which  could  only  be  solved  in  South 
Vietnam.  Three  years  ago  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  mission  spoke  of  the  war  as  a  battle 
for  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  people, 
and  primarily  the  villagers,  whose  disaffec- 
tion had  made  the  rebellion  possible  against 
superior  forces  and  equipment.  To  win  that 
battle  it  was  then  proposed  to  spend  $200 
million  to  bolster  the  Vietnamese  economy 
and  raise  living  standards.  Though  much 
of  this  money  seems  to  have  been  frittered 
away,  it  was  at  least  recognized  that  the 
military  effort  was  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problem.  Now  we  have  adopted  Diem's  sim- 
ple-minded theory  that  the  war  is  merely 
a  product  of  Communist  conspiracy,  that  it 
is  purely  an  invasion  and  not  a  rebellion  or 
a  civil  war,  and  that  all  would  be  well — in 
Secretary  Rusk's  fatuous  phrase — if  only  the 
North  let  its  neighbors  alone.  This  is  the 
theory  of  the  white  paper  and  this  is  the 
excuse  for  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

While  the  war  expands,  the  theory  on 
which  it  proceeds  has  narrowed.  Washing- 
ton's "party  line"  on  the  war  has  been  shrunk 
to  rid  it  of  those  annoying  complexities  im- 
posed by  contact  with  reality.  The  change 
becomes  evident  If  one  compares  the  white 
paper  of  1965  with  the  Blue  Book  of  1961. 
The  Blue  Book  was  issued  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  explain  its  decision  to  step 
up  the  scale  of  our  aid  and  the  ntunber  of 
our  "military  advisers"  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  white  paper  was  Issued  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
to  accept  Its  decision  to  bomb  the  North  and 
risk  a  wider  war.  The  change  of  policy  re- 
quired that  rewriting  of  history  we  find  so 
amxising  when  we  watch  it  being  done  on 
the  other  side. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Blue  Book  told  mb  that 
the  basic  pattern  of  Vletcong  activity  was 
"not  new,  of  course."  It  said  this  followed 
the  tactics  applied  and  the  theories  worked 
out  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  China.  It  said  much 
the  same  methods  were  used  "in  Malaya,  in 
Greece,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba,  and  in 
Laos."  If  there  is  "anything  peculiar  to  the 
Vietnam  situation,"  the  Blue  Book  said,  "it 
is  that  the  country  is  divided  and  one-half 
provides  a  safe  sanctuary  from  which  sub- 
version in  the  other  half  is  supported  with 
both  personnel  and  materiel."  This  Im- 
plied a  confiict  which  was  doubly  a  civil 
war,  first  between  the  two  halves  of  a  divided 
country  and  then  between  the  government 
and  Communist-led  guerrillas  in  one-half  of 
that  coimtry. 

The  white  paper  disagrees.  It  abandons 
complexity  to  make  possible  simple-minded 
slogans  and  policy.  It  declares  the  confiict 
"a  uew  kind  of  war  •  •  •  a  totally  new 
brand  of  aggression  •  •  •  not  another  Greece 
•  •  •  not  another  Malaya  *  •  •  not  an- 
other Philippines  •  •  •  Above  all  •  •  •  not 
a  spontaneous  and  local  rebellion  against 
the  established  government."  "The  funda- 
mental difference,"  the  white  paper  says.  Is 
that  In  Vietnam  "a  Conununist  government 
has  set  out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sov- 
ereign people  in  a  neighboring  state."  This 
Implies  that  there  is  no  popular  discontent 
in  the  south  to  be  allayed,  no  need  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  rebels.  The  war  is  merely  a 
case  of  international  aggression  and  the  ag- 
gressor Is  to  be  punished  by  bombardment 
until  he  agrees  to  call  off  the  invasion.  The 
rebeUlon  can  be  shut  off,  all  this  implies,  as 
if  by  spigot  from  Hanoi.  The  truth  about 
the  war  has  been  tailored  to  suit  the  Air 
Force  faith  in  "victory  by  airpower."     This 
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was  Goldwater's  theory  and  this  has  become 
Johnson's  policy. 

Browne's  book  sheds  some  sharp  light  on 
the  white  paper's  thesis.  The  white  paper 
says  the  war  is  "inspired,  directed,  supplied 
and  controlled"  by  Hanoi.  But  Browne  re- 
ports that  "intelligence  experts  feel  less  than 
10  percent  and  probably  more  like  2  percent 
of  the  Vietcong's  stock  of  modern  weapons 
is  Communist  made."  He  also  reports  that 
•only  a  small  part  of  Vietcong  increase  in 
strength  has  resulted  from  inflltration  of 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  troops  into 
South  Vietnam."  An  astringent  examina- 
tion of  the  white  paper  and  its  supporting 
appendixes  will  show  that  it  really  proves 
little  more  than  this,  despite  the  sweeping 
headline  impressions  it  was  Intended  to  gen- 
erate. Browne  also  tells  us  that  "Western 
intelligence  experts  believe  the  proportion 
of  Communists  (in  the  National  Liberation 
Front)  is  probably  extremely  small."  He  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  true  'front'  organization  ap- 
pealing for  the  support  of  every  social  class." 
Browne  declares  the  Front  a  "creature"  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  and  says 
it  has  "strong  but  subtle  ties"  to  the  Hanoi 
regime.  For  many  Vietnamese,  neverthe- 
less "the  Front  is  exactly  what  it  purports 
to  be — the  people's  struggle  for  independ- 
ence." This  is  what  our  best  advisers  tried 
to  tell  Diem.  This  is  what  our  bureaucracy 
now  refuses  to  see  rather  than  admit  past 
error  and  defeat,  preferring  to  gamble  on  a 
wider  war. 

The  really  terrible  message  in  these  books 
is  not  that  the  bureaucrats  have  tried  to  de- 
ceive the  public  but  that  they  have  insisted 
on  deceiving  themselves.  The  Vietnamese 
war  has  been  an  exercise  in  self-delusion. 
David  Halberstam  tells  us  in  "The  Making 
of  a  Quagmire,"  that  when  the  first  Buddhist 
burned  himself  to  death,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was 
convinced  that  this  act  had  been  staged  by 
an  American  television  team.  The  Buddhist 
crisis,  as  Halberstam  describes  it,  "was  to 
encompass  all  the  problems  of  the  govern- 
ment: its  inability  to  rule  its  own  people: 
the  failure  of  the  American  mission  to  influ- 
ence Diem  •  •  *.  Observing  the  government 
during  those  4  months  was  like  Watching  a 
government  trying  to  commit  suicide."  The 
stubborn  insistence  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
dictator  on  insulating  himself  from  reality 
spread  into  our  own  Government.  The  most 
Important  revelation  these  two  books  make 
is  the  unwillingness  of  the  higher-ups  in 
Saigon  and  Washington  to  hear  the  truth 
from  their  subordinates  in  the  field. 

South  Vietnam  swarmed  with  spies,  but 
apparently  they  were  only  listened  to  when 
they  reported  what  their  paymasters  wanted 
to  hear.  Halberstam  says  that  at  one  time 
Diem  had  13  different  secret  police  organi- 
zations. Browne  provides  a  vivid  picture 
of  how  our  own  intelligence  agencies  pro- 
liferated. The  CIA,  Special  Forces,  the  Aid 
mission,  the  Army,  the  Provost  Marshal,  the 
Navy,  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  each  had  its 
own  op>eratives.  But  they  were  not,  in 
Browne's  words,  "one  big  happy  family."  On 
the  contrary  they  "very  often  closely  con- 
cealed" their  findings  from  other  agencies 
"because  of  the  danger  that  the  competitors 
may  pirate  the  material  and  report  it  to 
headquarters  first,  getting  the  credit." 

All  of  this  fierce  application  of  free  enter- 
prise to  the  collection  of  information  seems 
to  have  been  of  little  use  because  of  a  top 
level  political  decision.  "Ever  since  Viet- 
namese Independence"  (I.e.,  1954),  Browne 
reveals,  "American  Intelligence  olHcials  had 
relied  on  the  Vietnamese  Intelligence  system 
for  most  of  their  Information."  This  was 
"because  of  Dlem's  touchiness  about  Ameri- 
can spooks  wandering  around  on  their  own." 
In  the  Interest  of  preserving  harmony,  "some- 
how the  intelligence  reports  alwajrs  had  it 
that  the  war  was  going  well."  We  circulated 
faithfully  In  orbit  around  our  own  satellite. 
Dlem's  men  told  him  what  he  wanted  to  hear. 


and  ours  passed  on  what  he  wanted  us  to  be- 
lieve. Halberstam  confirms  this.  In  those 
final  months  before  Dlem's  overthrow.  "CIA 
agents  were  telling  me  that  their  superiors  in 
Vietnam  were  still  so  optimistic  that  they 
were  not  taking  the  turmoil  and  unrest  very 
seriously."  John  Richardson,  then  CIA  chief 
in  Vietnam,  displayed  a  kind  of  infatuation 
with  Diem's  brother  Nhu  and  his  wife.  Hal- 
berstam describes  a  lunch  with  Richardson 
in  1962,  shortly  after  the  New  York  Times 
sent  him  to  Saigon,  in  which  the  CIA  chief 
dismissed  Nhu's  notorious  anti-American  re- 
marks as  simply  those  of  "a  proud  Asian." 
As  for  the  tigerish  Mme.  Nhu,  Richardson 
thought  her  "sometimes  a  little  emotional, 
but  that  was  typical  of  women  who  entered 
politics — look  at  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

A  persistent  Panglossianism  marked  our 
entire  bureaucracy  up  to  and  including  the 
White  House.  General  Harkins,  our  mil- 
itary commander  in  South  Vietnam,  said  "I 
am  an  optimist  and  I  am  not  going  to  allow 
my  staff  to  be  pessimistic."  Halberstam  de- 
scribes a  briefing  at  his  command  post  after 
the  battle  of  Ap  Bac  in  January  1963,  the 
kind  of  setpiece  battle  for  which  our  mil- 
itary had  long  hoped  and  which  they  first 
described  as  a  victory  though  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  disastrous  defeat.  With  "the  gov- 
erimient  troops  so  completely  disorganized 
that  they  would  not  even  carry  out  their 
own  dead,"  "a  province  chief  shelling  his 
own  men"  and  "the  enemy  long  gone,"  Gen- 
eral Harkins  told  the  press  a  trap  was  about 
to  be  sprung  on  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  was  the  press.  When  the  facts 
about  Ap  Bac  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
headquarters  became  angry  "not  with  the 
system"  that  brought  defeat,  Halberstam 
writes,  nor  with  the  Vietnamese  commanders 
responsible  for  it  "but  with  the  American 
reporters  who  wrote  about  it."  Admiral 
Harry  Felt,  commander  of  all  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Pacific,  gave  classic  expression  to  the 
bureaucratic  attitude  toward  the  press  when 
he  was  angered  by  a  question  from  Browne. 
"Why  don't  you  get  on  the  team?"  the  ad- 
miral demanded. 

When  Halberstam,  Browne,  and  Neil  Shee- 
han,>  then  with  the  UPI,  visited  the  Mekong 
Delta  in  the  summer  of  1963  and  saw  for 
themselves  the  deterioration  of  the  war, 
their  reward  for  reporting  it  was  a  campaign 
of  denigration.  Rusk  criticized  Halberstam 
at  a  press  conference.  President  Kennedy 
suggested  to  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  Halberstam  be  transferred  to 
some  other  assignment,  a  suggestion  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Hays  Sulzberger,  to  his  credit,  rejected. 
The  bureaucracy  counterattacked  through 
Joe  Alsop,  who  insidiously  compared  the  re- 
porters on  the  scene  to  those  who  a  genera- 
tion earlier  had  called  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists agrarian  reformers.  The  New  York 
Journal-American  wrote  that  Halberstam 
was  soft  on  communism.  A  friend  in  the 
State  Department  told  Halberstam,  "It's  a 
damn  good  thing  you  never  belonged  to  any 
leftwing  groups  or  ansrthing  like  that  be- 
cause they  were  really  looking  for  stuff  like 
that."  Victor  Krulak,  the  Pentagon's  top 
specialist  on  guerrilla  warfare,  was  vehe- 
ment in  his  criticism  of  the  press:  "Richard 
Tregaskis  and  Maggie  Higgins  had  found 
that  the  war  was  being  won,  but  a  bunch 
of  young  cubs  who  kept  writing  about  the 
political  side  were  defeatists."  The  official 
attitude  was  epitomized  by  Lyndon  Johnson, 
then  Vice  President,  on  his  way  back  from 
Saigon  in  1961.  He  had  laid  the  fiattery  on 
with  a  shovel,  calling  Diem  the  Churchill 
of  Asia.  Halberstam  reports  that  when  a 
reporter  on  the  plane  tried  to  tell  Johnson 
something  of  Diem's  faults,  Johnson  re- 
sponded, "Don't  tell  me  about  Diem.  He's 
all  we've  got  out  there."    A  brink  is  a  dan- 


gerous place  on  which  to  prefer  not  to  see 
where  you're  going. 

The  hostile  attitude  toward  honest  report- 
ing is  made  the  more  shocking  because  re- 
porters like  Halberstam  and  Browne,  as  their 
conclusions  reveal,  were  critics  not  of  the  war 
itself  but  only  of  the  ineffective  way  In  which 
it  was  conducted.  The  force  for  which  they 
spoke,  the  sources  on  which  they  depended, 
were  not  dissident  Vietnamese  but  junior 
American  officers.  Their  books  disclose  little 
contact  with  the  Vietnamese.  The  battle 
between  the  press  and  the  bureaucracy  arose 
because  the  newspapermen  refused  to  report 
that  the  war  was  being  won,  but  there  was 
not  too  much  reporting  of  why  it  was  being 
lost. 

For  Halberstam  the  war  was  a  lark,  a  won- 
derful assignment  for  a  young  reporter;  his 
pages  refiect  his  zest  and  are  full  of  graphic 
reportage,  though  also  marked  by  some 
egregious  errors,  such  as  locating  Dienbien- 
phu  in  Laos  and  attributing  the  origin  of 
the  agrovllles  to  the  French  whereas  they 
really  sprang  from  Nhu's  mystical  author- 
itarianism. For  Browne  the  war  was  less  ro- 
mantic. The  life  of  a  wire  service  reporter 
on  call  24  hours  a  day  in  so  tense  a  situa- 
tion is  no  picnic.  His  book  is  written  in  flat 
afesncy  prose.  Both  men  acquitted  them- 
selves honorably,  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  journalism,  which  is  always  to  be 
skeptical  of  any  official  statement.  But 
both  books  are  marked  by  that  characteristic 
intentness  on  the  moment;  the  idea  that  the 
past  may  help  explain  the  present  appears 
only  rarely.  There  is  no  time  for  study, 
and  American  editors  do  not  encourage  that 
type  of  journalism  in  depth  which  distin- 
guishes Le  Monde  or  the  Neue  Ziiricher 
Zeitung. 

This  defect  is  most  damaging  in  reporting 
on  the  origins  of  the  revolt  against  Diem. 
The  average  American  newspaper  reader  got 
the  impression  that  this  was  brought  about 
by  esoteric  and  long-distance  means,  by 
Communist  plotters  activated  from  Hanoi  to 
engage  in  that  mysterious  process  referred 
to  in  our  press  as  "subversion."  This  is  the 
closest  modern  equivalent  to  witchcraft. 
Halberstam's  account  of  the  origins  is  better 
than  Browne's,  but  the  real  roots  of  discon- 
tent are  touched  on  only  peripherally.  We 
get  a  glimpse  of  them  in  Halberstam's  report 
that  General  Taylor  after  his  first  mission 
in  1960  recommended  "broadening  the  base 
of  the  government,  taking  non-Ngo  anti- 
Communist  elements  Into  the  Government; 
making  the  National  Assembly  more  than  a 
rubberstamp;  easing  some  of  the  tight  re- 
strictions on  the  local  press."  The  prescrip- 
tion was  for  a  little  of  that  democracy  we 
were  supposed  to  be  defending,  but  Diem 
would  not  take  the  medicine.  The  accumu- 
lation of  grievances,  the  establishment  of 
concentration  camps  for  political  opponents 
of  all  kinds,  the  exploitation  and  abuse  of 
the  villages,  the  oppression  of  the  intellec- 
tuals, the  appeal  of  the  18  notables  in  1960, 
and  the  attempted  military  coup  that  year, 
"the  long  standing  abuses"  which  finally  led 
to  the  revolt,  are  not  spelled  out  as  they 
should  be  -  and  would  be  if  U.S.  reporters 
had  more  contact  with  the  Vietnamese.  In 
a  flash  of  insight  Halberstam  writes: 

Also,  though  we  knew  more  about  Vietnam 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  than 
most  official  Americans,  we  were  to  some  de- 
gree limited  by  our  nationality.  We  were 
there,  after  all,  to  cover  the  war;  this  was 
our  primary  focus  and  inevitably  we  judged 
events  through  the  war's  progress  or  lack  of 
It.  We  entered  the  pagodas  only  after  the 
Buddhist  crisis  had  broken  out;  we  wrote 
of  Nguyen  Tuong  Tam,  the  country's  roost 
distinguished  writer  and  novelist,  only  after 


'  See  the  vivid  account  In  his  preface  to 
Jules  Roy's  agonized  and  eloquent  "The 
Battle  of  Dienbienphu,"  Harper,  $6.95. 


2  The  best  account  Is  by  the  French  his- 
torian. Philippe  Devlllers  In  "North  Vietnam 
Today"  (Praeger,  1962),  edited  by  P.  J- 
Honey. 
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he  had  committed  suicide — and  then  only 
because  his  death  had  political  connotations; 
we  were  aware  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peas- 
ants because  they  were  the  barometer  of 
the  Government's  failure  and  the  war's  prog- 
ress, not  because  we  were  on  the  side  of  the 
population  and  against  their  rulers. 

This  accounts  for  how  poorly  these  report- 
ers understood  the  central  problem  of  land 
reform,  how  few  realized  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  peasants,  particularly  in  the 
Delta,  Diem's  land  reform  policy  like  his 
hated  agrovllles  and  our  equally  unpopu- 
lar strategic  hamlets  seemed  to  be  mecha- 
nisms for  reinstating  the  rights  of  the  land- 
lords who  had  fled  during  the  long  war 
against  the  French.  Diem's  downfall,  and 
the  rebellion's  success,  were  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  tried  to  do  what  even  the 
Bourbons  In  France  after  the  Revolution 
were  too  wise  to  attempt.  He  tried  to  turn 
back  the  clock  of  the  revolutionary  land 
seizures  in  the  name  of  land  reform  many 
peasants  found  themselves  being  asked  to  pay 
rent  or  compensation  for  land  they  had  long 
considered  their  own. 

This  lack  of  contact  with  the  Vietnamese 
people,  and  this  fellow  feeling  for  the  junior 
ofQcers  who  were  sure  they  could  win  the  war 
if  only  HQ  were  different,  also  accounts  for 
the  weak  way  both  books  fizzle  out  when  the 
authors  try  to  supply  some  conclusions. 
Both  oppose  negotiation  and  neutralization. 
Halberstam  is  Indignant  with  the  indiffer- 
ence to  Vietnam  he  encountered  on  his  re- 
turn home.  He  believes  Vietnam  "a  legiti- 
mate part"  of  "our  global  commitment."  He 
feels  "we  cannot  abandon  our  efforts  to  help 
these  people  no  matter  hoW  ungrateful  they 
may  seem."  For  the  "ungrateful"  majority, 
the  American  presence  had  only  succeeded  in 
polarizing  the  politics  of  the  country  be- 
tween authoritarian  Communists  and  au- 
thoritarian anti-Communists:  the  former  at 
least  have  the  virtue  of  being  supported  by 
native  forces.  The  anti-Communist  minority 
was  grateful,  of  course,  and  feared  that 
with  American  withdrawal  they  would  be 
treated  as  mercilessly  by  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  Diem  had  treated  veterans  of 
Vietnam  after  1954,  although  a  specific 
provision  of  the  Geneva  agreement  forbade 
persecution  of  those  who  had  fought  against 
the  French.  The  files  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  from  1955  onward  were 
full  of  complaints  that  ex-Vletminh  had 
been  thrown  into  concentration  camps  or 
executed  without  charge  or  trial.  In  any 
eventual  settlement  In  Vietnam,  the  future 
of  minorities  must  certainly  be  a  matter  for 
concern,  but  the  notion  that  we  have  a  man- 
date from  heaven  to  impose  on  an  unwilling 
people  what  we  think  is  good  for  them  will 
strike  few  Asians  or  Africans  as  an  object 
lesson  in  democracy.  Browne's  feeble  end- 
ing is  even  worse.  "Perhaps  in  the  end," 
he  writes,  echoing  the  cliches  of  the  counter- 
insurgency  experts  at  Fort  Bragg,  "America 
will  find  it  can  put  Marx,  Lenin.  Mao,  and 
Giap  to  work  for  It,  without  embracing  com- 
munism itself." 

This  was  the  delusion  of  French  military 
men  like  Colonel  Lacheroy  and  Colonel  Trin- 
quier,  who  returned  from  Indochina  think- 
ing they  could  apply  Communist  Ideas  in 
reverse  to  the  "pacification"  of  Algeria. 
When  frustrated,  they  tried  to  turn  their 
borrowed  techniques  of  conspiracy  and  assas- 
sination against  De  Gaulle  and  the  French 
Republic.  To  apply  Communist  methods  in 
reverse,  the  favorite  formvila  of  our  "counter- 
insurgency"  experts,  does  not  make  them  any 
less  unpalatable  or  dangerous  to  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  basic  tactic  confuses  the  effect 
with  the  cause.  To  see  "wars  of  liberation," 
the  Pentagon's  dominant  nightmare,  simply 
8^  a  reflection  of  conspiracy,  to  overlook  the 
social  and  economic  roots  which  make  them 
possible,  to  prescribe  counterconsplracy  as 
the  cure.  Is  not  only  likely  to  Insure  failure 


but  It  tends  to  shut  off  debate  on  peaceful 
alternatives.  Here  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  Johnson  administration  to  make  It  seem 
disloyal  to  question  the  omnicompetence  of 
the  Presidency  Is  reinforced  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Pentagon  to  see  doubts  about 
resort  to  force  as  unpatriotic.  There  Is  the 
danger  here  of  a  new  McCarthyism  as  the 
administration  and  the  military  move  toward 
wider  war  rather  than  admit  earlier  mistakes. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  22,  1965 1 
"Descalation"   Needed 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  be  "stepped  up." 
Washington  now  says.  In  other  words,  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  going  to  continue  to 
bomb,  send  in  more  Americans,  spend  more 
and  commit  more  lives,  money,  destructlve- 
ness  and  power — and  take  more  risk.  In 
return,  the  hope  Is  that  Hanoi  will  act  to 
curb  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  in  South  Viet- 
nam, If  It  can,  and  will  refrain  from  sending 
In  more  men  and  arms  and  orders  to  the 
south.  The  hope  also  Is  that  Pelping  and 
Moscow  will  hold  off  from  their  own  par- 
ticular methods  of  escalation. 

Those  who  have  all  along  feared  that  the 
course  the  war  has  been  taking  since  early 
February  would  force  the  United  States  Into 
an  ever  greater  commitment,  leading  to  ever 
greater  danger  to  Asia  and  to  the  world,  are 
unhappily  being  proved  true  prophets.  Once 
a  war  begins,  forces  take  over  which  seem 
beyond  control.  In  Vietnam,  on  both  sides, 
one  step  Is  leading — as  If  Inexorably — to 
another  and  then  another.  Continuance  of 
the  present  process  by  the  opposing  forces 
could  lead  to  catastrophe. 

Nothing  Is  more  important  for  Americans 
today  than  to  face  these  hard  truths  before  It 
is  too  late.  And  it  Is  vital  that  the  channels 
of  communication,  of  opinion  and  of  dissent 
be  kept  open — on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in 
the  press,  in  the  country  at  large — in  the 
face  of  a  growing  tendency  to  ridicule  or  to 
denounce  the  opposition  and  to  demand  un- 
swerving support  of  further  escalation  in  the 
name  of  patriotism. 

Bitterness  and  emotionalism  are  increas- 
ingly entering  the  discuslons  on  Vietnam  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  a  deplorable  de- 
velopment, and  so  is  the  polarization  of  opin- 
ion in  every  country  and  between  blocs  of 
countries.  It  is  as  if  the  battle  lines  were 
being  drawn  all  over  the  world — but  for  a 
major  war  that  need  not  and  must  not  take 
place. 

President  Johnson's  offer  of  "unconditional 
discussions"  was  a  splendid  move  on  the 
diplomatic-political  front,  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  quarrel. 
While  It  deserved  a  far  better  response  from 
the  other  side  than  it  has  yet  received,  it  did 
mark,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  a  begin- 
ning to  an  Interchange  among  the  combat- 
ants— subtle  and  Indirect,  but  nevertheless  a 
beginning. 

But  the  continued  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam makes  progress  toward  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement— however  far  off  it  must  necessarily 
be — more  difficult  rather  than  less,  harder 
rather  than  easier.  We  think  that  as  a  fol- 
lowup  to  the  President's  fine  declaration  In 
Baltimore,  a  "descalation"  of  the  war  Is 
needed,  rather  than  the  escalation  that  we 
now  see  Imminent. 

It  Is  at  least  worth  the  effort  to  see  whether 
a  scaling  down  of  the  bombing  might  not 
evoke  a  corresponding  scaling  down  of  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Incidents  In  the  south 
are  easily  measurable;  If  a  diminution  of 
American  bombing  of  the  north  should  lead 
to  a  diminution  In  the  rate  of  Incidents  In 
the  south,  a  major  step  would  thereby  be  sig- 
naled toward  the  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" offered  by  the  President. 

Of  course  there  might  be  no  such  re- 
sponse at  all;  and  If  there  were  not,  the 
bombing  would  be  resiuned.    But  at  least  a 


"descalation"  such  as  we  suggest  would  af- 
ford the  opportunity  to  the  other  side  of 
making  a  gesture  toward  peace  without  los- 
ing face.  It  might  lead,  ultimately,  to  a 
cease-fire  and  a  truce. 

President  Johnson  launched  a  very  tenta- 
tive but  real  peace  offensive  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. He  has  not  yet  given  this  policy 
enough  time  but  the  continued  bombing  has 
tended  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  sincerity 
the  United  States  desire  for  negotiations. 

This  Is  clearly  a  moment  of  crisis — for 
Vietnam,  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
world.  Less  bombing,  not  more,  offers  some 
hope  of  peace — without  any  weakness  of 
American  resolution.  By  taking  such  an  at- 
titude the  United  States  would  show 
strength  as  well  as  wisdom. 


I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Apr.  22,  1965] 

In  the  Nation  :  The  Senate  on  Vietnam 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  April  21. — On  the  Initiative 
of  its  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  today  responsibly  fulfilled  the  role 
assigned  to  It  by  the  Constitution  to  advise 
the  President  on  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Fdxbright  who.  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
which  the  Senate  relies  for  guidance  on 
these  questions,  has  been  subjected  to  un- 
warranted  abuse  for  stating  as  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis that  "the  prospects  for  discussions" 
looking  to  peace  in  southeast  Asia  "might  be 
enhanced  by-»fr1emporary  cessation"  by  the 
United  JJfStes  of  the  military  actions  it  is 
steadjfy  escalating  In  the  Vletnams.  But, 
except  for  specific  endorsement  of  what  For- 
B^ribHT  plainly  identified  as  only  a  specula- 
tion, all  the  Senate  speeches  today  were  di- 
rected at  the  same  objective,  which  Mans- 
field expressed  as  follows : 

APPLYING    geneva    PRINCIPLE 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the 
question  of  how  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954  be  faced  as 
soon  as  possible.  •  •  •  Thejlonger  this  con- 
frontation Is  put  off,  the  more  the  people 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  pay  for  the 
delay,  and  the  more  the  likelihood  that  the 
present  limited  conflict  will  spread  into  a 
general  war  In  Asia. 

His  reference  was  to  a  proposal  that  the 
Geneva  Conference  be  reconvened  on  the 
limited  basis  of  producing  an  International 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Vietnam's 
neighbor,  Cambodia.  "The  need  for  a  con- 
frontation," he  said,  "on  [this]  situation  in 
which  none  [the  United  States,  Commtinlst 
China  and  the  two  Vletnams]  is  involved 
so  directly  may  indeed  be  a  preliminary  to 
a  separate  and  second  confrontation  on  Viet- 
nam m  which  the  involvement  of  aU  is 
direct."  And  though  Mansfield  extolled  the 
President  as  one  who  has  "grasped  the  prob- 
lem fully,"  citing  his  call  for  "unconditional 
discussions  with  the  object  of  restoring  a 
decent  and  honorable  peace,"  It  was  evident 
from  remarks  by  Senators  who  praised  Mans- 
field's observations  that  they  detected  In 
these  their  own  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of 
escalating  U.S.  military  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  while  there  is  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  progress  In  the  secret  negotiations 
for  reconvening  a  Geneva  Conference  on 
Cambodia. 

"While  the  talk  goes  on,"  said  Mansfield. 
"the  bloodshed  also  goes  on.  And  the  bleed- 
ing Is  not  being  done  in  the  capitals  of  the 
world.  It  Is  being  done  In  the  rice  fields  and 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam"  whose  "peasants,  in 
all  probability,  want  peace  and  a  minimum  of 
contact  with  distant  Saigon  and  distant 
Hanoi — not  to  speak  of  places  of  which  they 
have  scarcely  heard  about — Pelping,  Moscow, 
or  Washington.  This  called  attention  to  the 
officially  Inconvenient  fact  that  the  conflict 
Is  In  part  a  civil  war. 
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Taking  this  from  the  majority  leader  as 
his  cue,  Senator  Aiken  protested  that  "it  Is 
difflcult  to  see  (except  as  an  act  of  brag- 
gadocio) what  U.S.  military  leaders  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  when  they  send  200  planes 
to  destroy  one  little  bridge.  But  on  the 
same  day  that  the  Senate  was  voicing  its 
disturbance  over  the  policy  of  military  escala- 
tion, Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  was 
announcing  its  wide  expansion,  as  agreed  on 
at  the  Honolulu  conference  this  week.  This 
conflict  of  attitudes  is  the  inevitable  product 
of  the  Involvement  Into  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  drifted  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  today  reflected  its  alarmed  con- 
viction that  the  time  is  overdue  for  ending 
the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  hopefully  through 
the  back  door  of  guaranteed  neutrality  of 
Cambodia.  But  it  has  no  magic  formula  for 
reconvening  a  Geneva  conference,  now  that 
the  U.S.S.R..  which  proposed  this,  has  set 
preconditions  it  is  aware  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  accept.  And  the  close  Presi- 
dential relations  of  some  of  the  sources  of  the 
hysterical  attacks  on  Senator  Fulbright  for 
speculating  that  a  temporary  halt  of  US. 
military  actions  against  North  Vietnam 
might  be  the  best  way  to  discover  whether 
the  aggressors  are  open  to  a  reasonable  and 
honorable  settlement,  suggest  that  this  idea 
has  no  future  In  the  administration. 

TO  RESTORE  PEACE 

President  Johnson  has  more  information 
than  the  Senate  can  possibly  have  for  the 
alarm  which  NUnsfield  and  others  expressed 
on  the  floor.  But  the  sole  meaning  to  be 
read  iato  Secretary  McNamara's  announce- 
ment on  the  same  day  is  that  continued  es- 
calation of  the  Vietnam  war  on  a  steadily 
rising  scale  is  our  only  policy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 


[From  the  Washington^  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  22, 
-^^1965) 
The  Failing  Dominoes 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Why  Is  it,  it  is  time  to  ask,  that  our  posi- 
tion in  Asia  has  declined  so  sharply  though 
we  are  widening  and  intensifying  the  war 
in  Vietnam? 

According  to  the  so-called  domino  theory, 
the  United  States  would  lose  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  if,  in  confront- 
ing Chinese  communism,  it  showed  Itself 
to  be  a  paper  tiger,  and  refrained  from  mili- 
tary action.  For  three  months,  since  Febru- 
ary, we  have  applied  this  theory  ever  more 
vigorously.  And  what  are  the  results?  Quite 
contrary  to  what  was  predicted:  today  the 
United  States  is  not  only  isolated,  but  in- 
creasingly opposed,  by  every  major  power  in 
Asia. 

With  the  exception  of  Japan,  which  has  a 
government  but  not  a  people  who  support 
our  policy,  all  the  Asian  powers  are  against 
us  on  this  issue,  not  only  China  and  Indo- 
nesia, but  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  and  Pak- 
istan. The  crucial  fact  is  that  although  the 
Asian  powers  are  by  no  means  at  peace  with 
one  another,  what  they  do  have  In  common 
Is  an  Increasingly  vociferous  opposition  to 
the  escalated  war  we  have  been  waging  since 
February.  India  and  Pakistan,  India  and 
China,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
quarrelling  to  the  point  of  war  with  one  an- 
other. But  they  are  united  in  condemning 
our  February  war. 

The  administration  should  put  this  fact 
In  Its  pipe  and  smoke  it.  It  should  ponder 
the  fact  that  there  exists  such  general  Asian 
opposition  to  our  war  In  Asia.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisers  can  take  some  comfort,  but 
mighty  little,  from  the  fact  that  alined  with 
us  is  the  Thailand  government  in  Bang- 
kok, which  Is  Independent  though  weak,  the 
government  In  Seoul,  which  we  subsidize, 
the  government  in  Taipei,  which  we  protect, 
the  government  in  Saigon,  which  governs 
something  less  than  half  of  South  Vietnam. 


Pondering  the  matter,  we  must,  alas,  put 
into  the  other  scale  the  ominous,  rising  anti- 
Americanism  In  the  Philippines. 

The  dominoes  are  Indeed  falling,  and  they 
are  falling  away  from  us. 

What  is  the  root  of  all  this  swelling  anti- 
Americanism  among  the  Asians?  It  Is  that 
they  regard  our  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  war  by 
a  rich,  powerful,  white,  Western  nation 
against  a  weak  and  poor  Asian  nation,  a  war 
by  white  men  from  the  West  against  non- 
white  men  In  Asia.  We  can  talk  until  the 
cows  come  home  about  how  we  are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
But  to  the  Asian  peoples  It  Is  obviously  and 
primarily  an  American  war  against  an  Asian 
people. 

In  my  view  the  President  is  In  grave  trou- 
ble. He  is  in  grave  trouble  because  he  has 
not  taken  to  heart  the  historic  fact  that  the 
role  of  the  Western  white  man  as  a  ruler 
in  Asia  was  ended  forever  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Against  the  Japanese  the  West- 
em  white  powers  were  unable  to  defend 
their  colonies  and  protectorates  in  Asia. 
That  put  an  end  to  the  white  man's  domi- 
nation In  Asia  which  had  begun  in  the  15th 
century. 

Since  then,  despite  our  ultimate  victory 
over  the  Japanese  Empire,  the  paramount 
rule  has  been  that  Asians  will  have  have  to 
be  ruled  by  Asians,  and  that  the  Western 
white  powers  can  never  work  out  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  Asian  peoples  except  as 
they  find  a  basis  of  political  equality  and 
nonintervention  on  which  economic  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  can  develop. 

This  great  historic  fact  Is  an  exceedingly 
dlflicult  one  for  many  westerners  to  digest 
and  accept.  It  is  as  hard  for  them  to  accept 
this  new  relationship  with  Asia  as  it  Is  for 
many  a  southerner  In  this  country  to  accept 
the  desegregation  of  schools  and  public  ac- 
commodations. The  Asia  hands  who  still 
Instinctively  think  of  Asia  In  prewar  terms 
are  haunted  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the 
white  man's  burden  and  the  assumption  that 
East  of  Suez  are  the  lesser  breeds  without 
the  law. 

Until  we  purge  ourselves  of  these  old  pre- 
conceptions and  prejudices,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  Asian  problems,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  as  we  are  today  In  Viet- 
nam, in  what  the  German  poet  described  as 
the  unending  pursuit  of  the  ever-fleeting  ob- 
ject of  desire.  We  shall  find  ourselves  widely 
rejected  by  the  very  people  we  are  professing 
to  save. 

Until  this  purge  takes  place,  we  shall  go 
on  drifting  Into  trouble.  For  us  the  prob- 
lem In  Asia  is  primarily  a  problem  in  our 
understanding  of  historic  reality.  In  our 
view  of  Asia  there  will  have  to  be  a  funda- 
mental change  akin  to  the  illiunlnation, 
which  has  come  so  recently  here  at  home, 
that  the  American  Negro  must  become  a  full, 
not  a  second  class,  citizen. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  same  kind  of 
Illumination  of  the  facts  of  life  Is  granted  to 
the  makers  of  our  policy  In  Asia. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  S.  1564. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  numbered  82,  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
in  such  a  case,  the  substitute,  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  is  regarded  as 
original  text.  Any  amendment  proposed 
thereto  is  therefore  in  the  first  degree, 
and  any  amendment  to  such  amendment 
is  in  the  second  degree,  and  not  open  to 
amendment. 

Any  amendment  to  the  original  text 
of  the  bill,  or  any  amendment  to  such 
an  amendment,  would  have  precedence 
over  the  committee  substitute  or  any 
amendment  thereto. 

In  the  event  the  committee  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  no  further  amendment  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
see  the  Continental  Congress  in  session 
189  years  ago.  It  v/as  June.  It  was 
considering  a  resolution  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.  The  puiTX>rt  of 
the  resolution  was  that  the  Colonies  are 
and  of  right  should  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent States.  That  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Jef- 
ferson, Adams,  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man, and  Robert  Livingston.  Jefferson 
undertook  the  task  of  formulating  a  dec- 
laration to  carry  out  the  sense  of  that 
resolution.  What  he  wrote  and  what  was 
approved  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

How  significant  it  is  as  a  world  docu- 
ment and  how  highly  it  is  esteemed  in 
the  American  tradition  can  be  noted 
from  the  care  that  has  been  lavished 
upon  its  preservation.  First,  it  was 
kept  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. When  the  British  invaded  oui' 
Capital  in  1812,  it  was  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia. When  it  was  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, it  was  kept  in  the  Patent  OflBce. 
Later  it  was  placed  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Today,  it  reposes  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  a  glass  case,  bound  in 
bronze  and  sealed  in  helium  that  light. 
dampness,  or  insects  will  not  mar  it. 

One  especial  sentiment  in  that  docu- 
ment is  appropriate  to  this  occasion. 
After  asserting  that  man  is  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable,  God-given  rights, 
Jefferson  then  wrote: 

Governments  are  Instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

What  a  strange,  amazing  concept  in  a 
world  of  kings,  czars,  and  emperors  who 
had  fastened  upon  mankind  the  belief 
that  they  rule  by  divine  mandate.  Was 
this  a  whimsy  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
Virginian?  Was  it  a  mockery  or  did  it 
have  purpose.  How  well  we  know  that 
it  did  have  purpose  for  it  became  the  very 
foundation  of  the  system  of  government 
which  the  Constitution  makers  promul- 
gated in  Philadelphia  11  years  later,    in 
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his  own  way,  Abraham  Lincoln  reaf- 
fii-med  it  at  Gettysburg  fourscore  and  7 
years  later  when  he  expressed  the  prayer- 
ful hope  that  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  would 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

How  then  shall  there  be  government  by 
the  people  if  some  of  the  people  cannot 
speak?  How  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
governed  when  a  segment  of  those  gov- 
erned cannot  express  themselves? 

How  strange  that  nearly  two  centuries 
after  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  those  words 
into  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as- 
suring to  the  governed  a  reasonable 
chance  to  consent  or  dissent,  the  prob- 
lem still  vexes  the  National  Government. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the 
problem  before  us? 

Men  are  taxed  but  not  permitted  to 
pass  upon  those  who  impose  such  taxes. 
Can  this  be  the  consent  of  the  governed? 
Men  are  compelled  to  render  miUtary 
service  but  not  permitted  to  pass  upon 
those  who  decree  such  service.  Is  that 
the  consent  of  the  governed? 

Men  are  fined  and  imprisoned  under 
laws  dealing  with  crime  and  social  in- 
fractions but  not  permitted  to  pass  upon 
the  authors  of  such  laws.  Is  this  the 
consent  of  the  governed? 

Men  are  compelled  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  which  are  supported  with 
their  taxes  but  not  permitted  to  pass 
upon  those  who  make  the  laws  and  issue 
the  regulations  under  which  their  chil- 
dren are  educated.  Is  this  the  consent 
of  the  governed? 

Men  pay  for  a  variety  of  services  such 
as  gas,  electricity,  telephone  service,  rail- 
road fares,  airplane  fares,  the  rates  for 
which  are  predicated  upon  laws  enacted 
by  men  whom  they  are  not  permitted  to 
select.  Is  this  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned? 

Bloody  strife  and  a  century  of  history 
have  brought  no  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  final  fulfillment  of  the  basic  concept 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  not  been  achieved.  And  now, 
100  years  to  the  month  after  civil  strife 
came  to  an  end,  we  seek  a  solution  which 
overrides  emotion  and  sentimentality, 
prejudice,  and  politics  and  which  will 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  solution. 

This  is  the  fourth  civil  rights  measure 
to  come  before  Congress  in  the  last  8 
years.  The  act  of  1957  provided  the  right 
to  go  to  court  and  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  providing  injunc- 
tive relief  where  voting  rights  were  de- 
nied. It  also  created  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  with  subpena  power  to  make 
investigations  in  this  field  and  report  to 
the  Congress.  The  act  of  1960  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
investigate  and  find  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice under  which  voting  rights  were  de- 
nied and  then  file  suit  so  that  a  court 
could  issue  an  order  showing  that  the 
plaintiff  in  the  suit  was  qualified  to  vote. 
Then  came  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
under  which  three-judge  courts  could 
deal  with  voting  rights  actions.  But  dis- 
crimmation  in  the  matter  of  voting  rights 
has  continued  and  the  data  and  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Justice 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  additional  legis- 
lation is  needed  if  the  unequivocal  man- 


date in  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
enforced  and  made  effective  and  if  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  be 
made  truly  meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  preliminary 
statement.  It  does  not  undertake  to 
deal  with  any  analysis  of  the  bill  that 
is  before  the  Senate.  That  will  come 
later.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  down  a  philosophical  predicate 
that  is  the  inspiration  for  the  endeavor 
that  is  before  us  at  the  present  time. 
The  story  could  be  multiplied  ad  infin- 
itum. One  could  deliver  a  long  disserta- 
tion, going  back  to  an  unsolved  problem 
in  the  Constitution.  The  f  ramers  of  the 
Constitution  picked  the  year  1808  in 
which  to  continue  the  importation  of 
persons.  Parenthetically,  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  use  the  word  "slaves"  or 
the  word  "slavery,"  but  it  speaks  about 
the  continued  importation  of  persons 
until  1808,  and  provides  that  such  im- 
portation shall  not  be  denied  until  that 
time.  The  only  limitation  on  that  trade 
was  that  there  could  be  imposed  a  $10 
capitation  tax.  So  importation  con- 
tinued. 

At  long  last,  after  50  years  and  a 
bloody  strife,  that  institution  came  to  an 
end,  and  those  people  were  here.  The 
question  was  how  to  deal  with  them  re- 
alistically and  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  were  human  beings.  They  were 
people  with  souls,  and  they  were  entitled 
to  equality  if  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  meant 
anything  whatsoever. 

After  that  strife  came  the  13th  amend- 
ment abolishing  the  hideous  institution 
that  had  grown  up  in  our  country. 

Then  in  1868  came  the  14th  amend- 
ment, with  a  further  expansion  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities. 

Then  came  the  15th  amendment  in 
1870.  That  amendment  dealt  very  spe- 
cially with  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  what  we  are  concerned  with  at 
the  present  time.  The  amendment 
stated  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
abridged  or  denied  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
That  is  as  short,  as  explicit,  and  as  clear 
as  the  English  language  could  make  it. 

The  authors  of  the  amendment  went 
further.  They  said  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  the  amendment. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  that  authority  that 
we  proceed  with  the  measure  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  no  easy 
chore.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult, intricate,  and  abstruse  subjects  with 
which  I  have  contact  in  all  of  my  legis- 
lative career.  I  am  not  insensible  of 
those  requirements  by  way  of  the  quali- 
fication for  electors  that  appears  in 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  But  I  am 
not  insensible  either  to  the  mandate  in 
the  15th  amendment  and  how  it  shall  be 
consummated  and  made  effective. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time,  under  the 
peculiar  procedure  that  has  Inhibited 
some  of  our  action,  even  to  file  a  docu- 
ment, which  I  presume  I  cannot  call  a 
"report."  It  is  entitled  "Joint  Statement 
of  Individual  Views  of  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 


Hart,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Javits  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
supporting  the  adoption  of  Senate  1564, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965." 

I  wish  to  pay  testimony  not  only  to 
the  members  of  my  staff,  who  are  gracing 
the  Senate  Chamber  today,  but  also  to 
the  staff  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
staff  of  the  Attorney  General,  because 
they  worked  until  the  hour  of  11:58  last 
night,  2  minutes  before  the  deadline  that 
was  set  for  the  filing  of  this  report.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Perhaps  in 
the  interest  of  accurracy  I  had  better 
strike  that  word  "report"  and  say  "the 
filing  of  this  document."  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  Some  time  later 
I  intend  to  read  a  good  deal  of  the  docu- 
ment into  the  Congressional  Record, 
because  many  hours  and  weeks  of  en- 
deavor have  gone  into  the  document;  and 
it  deserves  wider  currency  than  a  report 
or  a  document  usually  receives. 

So  at  that  point,  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  I  shall  begin  to 
deal  with  an  analysis  of  the  bill  and  how 
we  expect  to  remedy  the  diflBculty  that 
confronts  us. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  questions? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  for  questions. 
Mr.  ER\r[N.  The  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  condemns  without  judicial 
trial  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  and  34  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina; does  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  if  the  Senator 
will  modify  his  language. 

First.  I  do  not  believe  it  condemns  the 
States.  It  takes  account  of  a  condition 
that  has  existed  in  those  States. 

Second.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit 
that  the  bill  is  punitive.  Surely  I  do  not 
admit  that  it  is  a  bill  of  attainder,  a 
point  that  was  made  before  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  presume  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  admit  that  the 
States  that  I  have  designated  and  the 
34  counties  of  North  Carolina  are 
brought  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
without  being  given  any  judicial  trial  to 
determine  whether  they  are  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  seeking  by  the 
bill  to  remedy  a  condition  that  exists  in 
those  States,  or  that  we  believe  exists 
with  respect  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  a  question  of  providing 
a  judicial  trial  for  various  States  where 
that  condition  exists.  We  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  and  seek  to  supply  a  rem- 
edy that  we  think  is  constitutional  and 
is  nonpunitive. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  allow  the  record  to  stand  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  bill  condemns  the 
States  without  a  judicial  trial.  The  fact 
is  that  the  States  can  go  into  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  so 
provides  and  establishes  procedures  by 
which  they  must  take  themselves  out 
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from  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  legal  avenue 
through  which  they  can  act.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  consistently 
reiterated  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  States  to  go  into  court.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him.  The  fact  is  that  the 
States  must  motivate,  rather  than  that 
the  United  States  must  motivate,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  breakdown 
under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  if  he  does  not  know  that  under 
section  4  of  the  bill  those  States  and 
counties  cannot  go  into  a  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption arising  against  them  by  show- 
ing that  they  are  not  engaged  In  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  provides  the 
method  for  the  States  to  cleanse  them- 
selves of  any  taint,  if  they  believe  that 
the  finger  of  taint  has  been  placed  upon 
them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  if  the  bill  does  not  shut  every 
courthouse  door  in  America  against  the 
States  I  have  enumerated  and  the  34 
counties  of  North  Carolina,  except  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  distinguished 
friend  has  used  the  expression  "shut 
every  courthouse  door"  in  the  land  ex- 
cept the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  The  device  of  the 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  used  in  a  great  many  other  statutes. 
It  is  neither  a  restraint  nor  an  infamous 
device  that  we  resort  to  in  connection 
with  the  bill  to  give  a  State  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  test  case  in  court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
seems  to  be  reluctant  to  give  a  direct  an- 
swer to  a  direct  question.  I  asked  if  un- 
der the  bill  the  sovereign  States  of  Loui- 
siana, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  34 
counties  of  North  Carolina  are  denied 
the  right  to  go  into  any  court,  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  assumption  or  pre- 
sumption, except  the  U.S.  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  true  up  to  that 
limited  point,  but  no  further. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  they  go  into  the  U.S. 
District  Couit  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, they  cannot  escape  the  consequences 
of  the  act  by  showing  that  they  are  not 
engaged  in  denying  any  person  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  in 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  take  up  that 
matter  a  little  later.  I  do  not  wish  to 
become  involved  in  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  that  point  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  We  shall 
get  around  to  it  later  for  a  fuller  analy- 
sis. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Cannot  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  give  me  a  simple  answer  "Yes" 
or  "No"  now,  and  then  elaborate  later? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No:  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  as  the  question  is  put  there 
is  no  simple  "Yes"  or  "No"  answer.  But 
I  shall  get  around  to  making  a  good  af- 
firmative answer  later. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  bill  provide. 
In  effect,  that  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  covered  by  the  for- 


mula set  out  in  section  4(b)  cannot 
escape  the  coverage  of  the  bill  unless  it 
does  one  of  these  three  things:  First,  it 
has  to  show  to  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  it  has  not  used 
a  literacy  test  during  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  action  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  purpose  of  abridging  or 
denying  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color;  second,  it  must  show  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  percent  of  persons  in  such 
State  or  subdivision  voting  in  the  most 
recent  presidential  election  exceeded  the 
national  average  percent  of  persons 
voting  in  such  election,  and  that  there  is 
no  denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  in  such 
State  or  subdivision;  or  third,  it  must 
show  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  percent  of  persons 
registered  to  vote  in  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  by  State  or  local  elec- 
tion officials  exceeded  60  percent  of 
the  persons  of,  voting  age  meeting  resi- 
dence requirements  in  such  State  or  sub- 
division, and  that  there  is  no  denial  or 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  in  such  State  or 
subdivision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  and  why  not  put 
emphasis  on  the  very  last  point  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  read;  that 
is,  that  if  there  is  no  discrimination  with 
respect  to  the  voting  rights  based  upon 
race  or  color — and  that  is  the  whole  key 
to  the  bill,  and  is  the  key  to  the  provi- 
sion the  Senator  just  read 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  even  in  that  case, 
the  State  or  counties  could  not  escape  the 
consequences  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  an  uncondi- 
tional clause  at  the  very  end. 

Mr.  ERVIN.   The  word  "and." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  "And"  is  added  to  the 
first  clause. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  reason 
"and"  was  put  there  instead  of  "or." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  placed  there  so 
as  to  "hook"  the  States  twice.  They 
would  be  required  to  escape  two  dilem- 
mas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  whole  bill  is 
predicated  upon  a  showing  of  disciimin- 
ation,  wherever  it  is  shown.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  no  choice  except  to  put 
into  effect  the  machinery  set  up  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  bill  provides,  in 
addition,  that  it  must  be  shown  that 
there  is  no  abridgement  or  denial  of  the 
vot«  in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 
In  one  alternative  the  States  must  show 
that  the  number  of  persons  voting  in 
the  State  or  the  political  subdivision 
falling  within  the  compass  of  the  formu- 
la exceeded  the  national  average  of  per- 
sons voting  in  the  United  States,  must 
they  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  their  voting  record 
was  up  to  the  national  average  and  they 
had  registration  up  to  60  percent,  and 
they  still  discriminated,  there  would  be 
no  effect  to  the  bill.  We  are  aiming  at 
discrimination,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  final  clause. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Why  does  the  Senator 
believe  the  bill  should  require  each  of  the 
34  counties  In  North  Carolina  to  prove 


not  only  that  it  is  not  engaged  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment,  but  also 
that  it  voted  more  people  than  the  na- 
tional average? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  device,  if 
one  wishes  to  call  it  a  device,  to  en- 
courage States  where  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination to  bring  their  registration 
lists  up,  to  get  their  voting  lists  up,  if 
they  can,  and  if  they  are  so  disposed; 
but  always  with  the  understanding  that 
no  matter  where  they  go  with  registra- 
tion, no  matter  what  their  percentage  of 
votes  is  in  a  given  election,  if  discrimina- 
tion still  continues.  It  still  becomes  a 
problem  for  the  instrumentality  that  is 
set  up  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  why  must  we  require 
a  North  Carolina  county  to  vote  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  national  average 
in  order  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
this  bill?  Why  not  have  the  North  Caro- 
lina counties  on  an  equal  basis  with  all 
of  the  other  States  and  counties  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  change  the  percentage  of  registration, 
I  would  not  oppose  it.  I  have  indicated 
time  and  time  again  that  I  may  be 
charged  with  reaching  into  the  air  and 
pulling  down  the  figure  of  60  percent. 
My  friend  may  have  some  other  sug- 
gestion. I  have  kept  myself  quite 
flexible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  one  suggestion. 
Instead  of  requiring  such  counties  to  ex- 
ceed the  national  average,  why  not  make 
it  a  requirement  that  they  merely  equal 
the  national  average? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  .All  I  received  for  my 
pains  In  even  suggesting  this  amendment 
was  a  good  deal  of  hostility  and  objection. 
Nevertheless,  I  still  kept  myself  quite 
amenable  to  any  other  fruitful  and  prac- 
tical suggestion  that  could  be  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  making  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  now.  In  the  interest  of 
equality  to  all  men,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  offer,  or  accept,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  allow 
the  States  and  counties  condemned  by 
the  formula  to  escape  liability  under  the 
bill  when  they  prove  not  only  that  they 
are  not  engaged  in  discrimination,  but 
also  that  their  registration  or  their  voting 
equals  rather  than  exceeds  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina  made  such  a  suggestion 
in  the  committee  when  the  figures  were 
introduced.  Second,  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  will  certainly  receive  con- 
sideration. It  may  not  be  accepted,  but 
it  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  I  offered  many  amendments 
in  the  course  of  the  committee  hearings, 
but  the  steamroller  rolled  all  over  me 
and  flattened  me  out.  I  offered  amend- 
ments that  would  have  brought  the  bill 
more  in  keeping  with  the  Constitution. 
But  the  amendments  were  rejected 
overwhelmingly. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Is  required  to  leave  the  floor  and 
cannot  answer  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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should  consider  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
be  fair  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  ti-ying  to  be. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  that  he  had  an  engagement 
with  some  constituents  who  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  made  that  announce- 
ment before  he  spoke.  Nevertheless,  he 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  consider  these  facts  and  be  fair. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  If  my 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  will  tell  me  in 
what  regard  I  have  been  unfair,  I  shall 
correct  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  By  saying  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
leaving  the  Chamber,  with  the  possible 
implication  that  he  was  doing  so  in 
order  to  avoid  answering  any  further 
questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  leave. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, there  is  one  fundamental  concept 
about  his  bill  which  we  must  understand. 
That  is  the  analogy  with  a  person  who 
was  speeding  and  then  comes  into  court 
and  says,  "I  am  not  speeding  any  more." 
This  bill  was  designed  not  only  to  cor- 
rect an  active  history  of  discrimination, 
the  denying  to  Negroes  of  the  right  to 
register  and  vote,  but  also  to  deal  with 
the  accumulation  of  discrimination. 
Om-  means  may  be  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable. Tliey  may  stand  up  or  not 
stand  up.  But  to  assume  that  this  bill 
has  only  one  dimension  and  to  say,  "I 
am  not  discriminating  now"  is  neither 
the  background  nor  purpose  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  attempt  to  do  something 
about  accumulated  wrongs  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  wrongs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  do 
not  agree  in  their  statements  about  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
that  it  is  not  of  a  punitive  nature.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  makes  it  very 
plain  that  in  his  judgment  it  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
end  the  colloquy,  the  word  "punitive"  Is 
the  word  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

He  cannot  and  will  not  throughout  this 
debate  impute  the  word  to  me.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  courts  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem which  has  resulted  from  accumulated 
wrongs,  and  thereby  try  to  right  that 
wrong  through  the  accumulation  of  reg- 
istrations and  voting.  It  is  another  thing 
to  deal  with  the  situation  currently.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  word  "punitive" 
apphes.  We  are  not  punishing  a  State. 
We  are  merely  giving  the  right  to  an  in- 
dividual, of  which  he  can  avail  himself 
when,  over  the  years,  he  has  been  unable 
to  avail  himself  of  it  because  of  existing 
conditions.  Therefore,  we  are  giving  the 
right  to  the  Individual  in  the  most  ad- 
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vantageous  and  efficient  way  that  we  can, 
through  an  examination  by  Federal  ex- 
aminers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  did 
not  bring  in  the  word  "punitive."  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  used  the  word 
"punitive,"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  used  the  words  "accumulated 
wrongs." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
slightly  more  than  a  month  ago  the 
President,  in  a  moving  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress before  a  joint  session  of  Congress, 
outlined  his  proposals  for  carrying  out 
his  state  of  the  Union  promise — to  re- 
move the  last  remaining  barriers  to  the 
right  to  vote.  On  March  18,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  myself  were 
joined  by  64  other  Members  of  this  body 
in  introducing  S.  1564,  a  bill  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our  Consti- 
tution is  its  straightforwardness.  That 
virtue  is  reflected  In  the  15th  amend- 
ment which  states  with  such  decisive 
clarity : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

And  section  2  of  that  amendment  pro- 
vides simply  and  succinctly : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

That  language,  Mr.  President,  is  un- 
equivocally clear,  unmistakably  direct. 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  both  our  mandate 
and  our  solemn  responsibility. 

Today,  we  enter  upon  a  deliberation  of 
the  voting  rights  bill  designed  to  fulfill 
this  constitutional  promise  and  to  re- 
deem the  rekindled  hope  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

This  bill  is  brought  to  us  after  patient 
and  thoughtful  counsel  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle;  it  has  been  thoroughly  doc- 
umented by  extensive  hearings  and 
thoughtful  examination  In  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  labored  most 
effectively  within  the  time  limit  set  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  legislative  proposal 
that  needs  but  little  polishing  to  remove 
all  vestiges  of  the  unfulfilled  promises  of 
the  15th  amendment  and  also  any  ques- 
tion of  its  constitutionality.  It  Is  now 
our  responsibility — I  know  we  shall  ful- 
fill our  pledge  to  insure  that  all  cur  citi- 
zens can  freely  exercise  their  right  to 
vote. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  is  the  form 
of  our  goverrmient;  it  is  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed — all  the  gov- 
erned. Around  this  principle  we  have 
united  time  and  time  again.  It  is  the 
bedrock  of  our  commitment  to  freedom. 
None  of  us  doubt  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  this  principle;  it  should  be  the 
source  of  unified  action  In  this  Congress 
on  this  most  pressing  domestic  issue. 

We  have,  of  course,  tried  in  the  past  to 
live  up  to  the  mandate  of  the  15th 
amendment.  In  1870  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  law  declaring  that  the  right  to 
vote  was  guaranteed  and  could  be  en- 
joyed by  all  citizens  without  distmction 
as  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  By  the  same  statute,  the 
act  of  May  31.  1870,  State  officials  who 


failed  to  give  all  citizens  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify  as  voters  were  sub- 
jected  to  criminal  penalties?  7T8T«ice, 
intimidation,  and  conspiracies  to  inter- 
fere with  the  process  of  registration  or 
voting  were  likewise  made  punishable 
offenses.  Federal  officers  were  charged 
with  the  duty  to  arrest  and  prosecute 
violators  of  the  act.  Indeed,  the  follow-, 
ing  year  Congress  established  a  system 
of  Federal  supervisors  for  elections. 

But  these  measures  of  the  1870's  were 
never  adequately  enforced;  in  fact,  other 
considerations  took  precedence  over  the 
duty  to  make  the  post-Civil  War  consti- 
tutional amendments  meaningful,  and 
by  1894  most  of  the  enforcement  meas- 
ures had  been  repealed  or  negated. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  post- 
Civil  War  legislation — two  criminal  stat- 
utes (18  U.S.C.  241  and  242).  their  civil 
counterparts  (now  42  U.S.C.  1983  and 
1985)  and  the  declaration  of  the  right 
to  vote  without  racial  discrimination  con- 
tained in  what  is  now  42  U.S.C.  1971  (a)  — 
were  meager  tools  indeed  to  use  against 
the  growing  mass  of  State  legislation  ob- 
viously designed  to  deprive  many  hap- 
less, and  in  short  time,  hopeless,  citizens 
of  their  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
equal  enjoyment  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. What  chance  had  an  ex-slave  or 
his  descendant  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
of  having  had  a  voting  grandfather — 
what  chance  to  pass  a  literacy  test  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  discriminatory 
disfranchisement  and  administered  In 
the  same  spirit?  What  meaning  was 
there  to  the  promise  of  equal  treatment 
when  there  were  barriers  to  voting  in 
primaries — the  only  meaningful  election 
in  many  areas?  What  justice  was  there 
for  citizens  afforded  a  hopelessly  inade- 
quate education  because  of  their  race  or 
color  and  then  told  that  to  vote  they 
had  to  pass  complicated  understanding 
and  informational  tests?  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  action,  the  rights  promised  by 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  were  not 
only  not  realized,  they  were  effectively 
and  systematically  frustrated. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  States  have 
sole  responsibility  for  determining  the 
qualifications  for  voting;  none  of  us 
would  deny  that  bare  premise — but  what 
a  hollow  and  barren  sound  when  meas- 
ured against  decades  of  abuse  and  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution.  The  ex- 
clusiveness  to  the  States  prevails  only  so 
long  as  the  responsibility  Is  discharged 
in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  15th 
amendment  to  that  Constitution.  Upon 
a  congressional  finding  of  abuse  these 
determinations  must  be  tempered  to  con- 
form to  constitutional  guarantees.  It  is 
this  judgment  Congress  is  called  upon  to 
make  in  S.  1564— this  bill  affords  a  rem- 
edy to  correct  these  abuses.  Congress 
wiU  thus  respond  to  Its  responsIbiUty  to 
breathe  life  and  meaning  into  the  prom- 
ise of  the  15th  amendment. 

Congress  first  acted,  in  this  century, 
in  1957.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that 
year  established  a  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  denials  of  constitu- 
tional rights;  it  created  a  Civil  Rights 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice; 
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and  It  authorized  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  to  prevent  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote.  The  1957  statute  was  a 
step  forward,  but  it  was  not  enough. 

Three  years  later  Congress  again 
acted.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  shortcomings  of 
the  1957  statute  by  providing  for  preser- 
vation of  election  records;  by  making  it 
clear  that  a  State  can  be  made  a  party 
defendant  in  a  suit  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote;  and  by  introducing  the  "pattern 
or  practice"  formula  designed  to  confer 
the  benefits  of  a  court  finding  of  dis- 
crimination not  only  on  the  parties  to  the 
suit  but  on  all  similarly  deprived  persons 
in  the  locality;  and  finally,  by  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  Federal  voting 
referees  in  areas  where  a  pattern  of 
racial  discrimination  was  found  to  exist. 

These  statutes  have  been  vigorously 
enforced.  By  mid- 1964,  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  brought  61  court  actions 
and  has  been  successful  in  almost  every 
case.  However,  the  overall  result  has 
been  disappointing.  Unfortunately, 
many  courts 'have  been  found  reluctant 
to  use  the  Federal  referee  provision  of 
the  1960  act  and  thus  the  person-by-per- 
son method  continued  to  be  the  rule. 
The  litigation  process,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  slow — a  slowness  built  into  our  judi- 
ciary system  to  permit  a  deliberate  and 
hopefully  accurate  determination  of  fact 
and  application  of  law.  A  citizen,  how- 
ever, who  has  been  denied  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  govern- 
ment— by  his  vote — derives  small  com- 
fort from  a  lawsuit  which  slowly  winds 
its  way  through  a  succession  of  courts. 
Relief  through  litigation  was  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  States  fre- 
quently changed  their  laws — especially 
the  requirements  of  the  so-called  liter- 
acy tests — in  order  to  evade  the  spirit 
and  promise  of  the  Constitution.  In 
1964  the  Congress  did  amend  the  1957 
and  1960  acts 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  before 
he  gets  to  1964? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  stated 
many  suits  were  filed  prior  to  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  1960  law  if  it  were  found  that 
there  was  a  pattern  of  discrimination, 
the  Attorney  General  was  authorized  to 
go  in,  not  for  one  person,  but  for  as 
many  as  he  saw  fit?  I  am  wondering  if 
that  has  ever  been  tried  by  the  people 
who  say  they  are  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct  as  to  the  1960  law.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  brought  a  number  of  suits  in 
several  different  States  in  which  the 
courts  have  found  discrimination  pur- 
suant to  a  pattern  or  practice.  If  this 
procedure  has  not  been  followed  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases,  I  am  unable 
to  state  why,  except  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  prior  to 
1960,  had  been  operating  on  a  person- 
to-person  formula. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes ;  but  we  amend- 
ed the  law  later  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
be  hauled  into  court. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
it,  whether  or  not  this  pattern  or  prac- 
tice is  to  lead  to  appointment  of  referees 
is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
I  am  wondering  why  those  who  are  now 
complaining  that  the  law  is  not  sufficient 
do  not  use  the  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books.  I  would  like  somebody  to  explain 
that  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  hearings  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  reflect  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  some  courts  to  act 
on  this  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  if  there  is  a  law  whereby 
as  many  as  500  or  1,000  can  get  remedy 
at  one  time,  that  method  should  at  least 
be  tried?  In  my  speech  of  March  22  I 
listed  seven  different  laws  now  in  force 
which  protects  voting  rights.  There  are 
as  follows: 

'  In  addition  to  the  15th  amendment, 
guaranteeing  that  all  qualified  persons 
may  vote  without  regard  to  race,  and  the 
remedy  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  there  exist  at  present 
seven  different  and  distinct  laws  on  the 
statute  books  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
vote. 

First.  Any  citizen  may  sue  any  election 
official  for  damages  who  denies  him  the 
right  to  vote— 42  U.S.C.  1983. 

Second.  Any  citizen  who  alleges  he  is 
wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote  may 
sue  in  Federal  court  without  a  jury  to 
prevent  the  denial  of  that  right — 42 
U.S.C.  1971. 

Third.  Any  election  official,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  who  denies  any 
qualified  voter  his  right  to  register  and 
vote  under  color  of  law  is  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment — 18  U.S.C.  242. 

Fourth.  Any  election  official  who  con- 
spires with  another  to  deny  any  citizen 
the  right  to  vote  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  10  years,  or 
both— 18  U.S.C.  241. 

Rfth.  The  Attorney  General  may  sue 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  an  injunction 
at  any  time  any  person  is  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
he  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  designed 
to  deprive  a  person  of  his  right  to  vote — 
42  U.S.C.  1993. 

Sixth.  If  a  Federal  judge  finds  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  pursuant  to  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  he  may  appoint 
Federal  voting  referees  to  replace  local 
officials. 

Seventh.  The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
provides  that  all  voting  cases  be  expe- 
dited; that  if  less  than  15  percent  of  a 
race  Is  registered.  Federal  referees  be 
appointed;  and  that  everyone  with  a 
sixth-grade  education  Is  presumed  liter- 
ate—42  U.S.C.  1971. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  Again, 
I  say  that  the  only  answer  I  can  give 
to -the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isikna  is  that  the  courts  in  certain  areas 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  find,  or  to 
enter  an  order  appointing  a  referee  on 
the  basis  of,  a  pattern  or  practice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  poor  ex- 
cuse for  anyone  to  say  he  wants  a  new 
law  when  the  laws  on  the  statute  books 
have  not  been  adequately  tried.  If  cer- 
tain courts  were  reluctant  to  utilize  these 
laws  to  the  fullest  an  appeal  could  be 


taken  and  their  compliance  assured. 
The  fifth  circuit  has  never  been  timid 
about  these  matters.  I  would  have  the 
same  criticism  as  to  the  law  that  was 
enacted  in  1964.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers that  we  even  made  it  easy  to  have 
quick  action  in  the  courts.  With  all 
those  laws  on  the  statute  books,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  before  anything  more 
is  done  with  regard  to  voting  rights,  the 
laws  on  the  statute  books  ought  to  at 
least  be  tried. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  much 
merit  in  what  the  Senator  has  said,  but 
some  judges  have  been  extremely  slow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  apply  in  all  States  where  there  is 
discrimination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  not  in  all 
States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  in  some  States  where  a  judge  would 
respond  to  the  request,  it  ought  to  be 
tried.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
many  people  prefer  to  bypass  the  law 
and  bypass  the  Constitution  and  do  what 
is  sought  now,  to  get  the  Negroes,  and 
whites  as  well,  to  vote  en  masse,  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  are  qualified  to 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  statement, 
but  I  must  point  out  again  that,  as  in- 
dicated on  page  10  of  the  joint  state- 
ment of  individual  views  of  12  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  frequently  charged 
and  proved  the  existence  of  a  pattern  of 
discrimination  in  a  number  of  court  ac- 
tions. There  has,  nonetheless,  been 
great  reluctance  to  appoint  referees  who 
would  properly  register  aggrieved  appli- 
cants for  registration. 

Mr.  President,  in  1964,  the  Congress 
did  amend  the  1957  and  1960  acts  by 
prohibiting  certain  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  the  use  of  literacy  tests  and  pro- 
viding for  expedited  hearing  of  voting 
suits.  Yet  the  fundamental  problem  re- 
mained. 

Today,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  enforce 
previous  legislation,  discriminatory  tests 
and  devices  are  still  with  us.  The  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  are  replete  with  example 
after  example  of  abuse  and  misuse  of  the 
literacy  tests  and  similar  subjective  per- 
formance examinations.  Indeed,  new 
forms  of  discrimination  are  being  devised 
and  applied  as  quickly  as  old  ones  are 
invalidated  by  the  courts.  The  voting 
and  registration  statistics  in  many  areas 
point  unerringly  to  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic discrimination.  Plainly,  some- 
thing more  than  the  approach  tried  thus 
far  is  required.  The  provisions  of  S.  1564 
will  meet  the  problem  head  on.  They 
will  do  so  fairly  yet  effectively. 

While  S.  1564  runs  to  18  pages,  Its  basic 
provisions  are  simple.  What  complexi- 
ties there  are,  are  due  essentially  to  pro- 
visions guaranteeing  procedural  fairness 
as  well  as  administrative  direction  and 
workability. 

Let  me  describe  the  bill,  very  briefly. 

First.  S.  1564  flatly  forbids  every  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  therein  to  use 
any  qualifications  or  procedures  so  as  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  In  other  words, 
It  enforces  the  15th  amendment. 
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Second.  Within  the  framework  of  any 
lawsuit  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  existing  legislation,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  three  new  remedies:  the  suspen- 
sion of  literacy  tests  and  similar  devices, 
a  ban  on  new  voting  qualifications  or 
procedures  and  the  appointment  of 
examiners  to  determine  voting  eligibility. 
These  new  remedies  will  apply  in  any 
suit,  brought  in  any  State,  where  the 
Federal  court  finds  discrimination. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic suspension  of  literacy  tests  and 
similar  devices  in  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions where  the  objective  facts  them- 
selves point  clearly  to  discriminatory  use. 
In  these  areas,  Congress  is  making  the 
legislative  judgment  that  the  tests  or 
devices  have  been  used  in  a  discrim- 
inatory manner.  Thus,  under  the  bill, 
tests  and  devices  will  be  suspended  when- 
ever two  conditions  are  present — when 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  were  registered  or  voted  in 
1964  and  when  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  population  was  nonwhite.  The  com- 
mittee adopted,  as  a  separate  and  addi- 
tional triggering  mechanism,  suspension 
when  less  than  25  percent  of  persons  of 
voting  age  of  any  race  or  color  are  regis- 
tered to  vote.  The  suspension  is  to  last 
until  a  court  judgment  is  issued  declar- 
ing either  that  there  has  been  no  denial 
of  voting  rights  by  means  of  tests  or 
devices  during  the  preceding  5  years 
or  that  the  percentage  of  persons  regis- 
tered or  voting  exceeds  either  60  per- 
cent or  the  national  average  and  there 
is  no  denial  of  the  right  to  vote.  This 
latter  provision  was  sponsored  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  whose  creden- 
tials as  an  advocate  of  this  legislation  are 
unimpeachable.  There  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  and  misinterpreta- 
tion as  to  its  design  and  effect.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  his  wisdom  will  clarify  the  effects  of 
this  provision  prior  to  final  passage.  In 
like  manner.  I  am  confident  the  Senator 
as  a  whole  shall  thoughtfully  consider 
the  entire  bill  and  especially  the  difficult 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  poll  tax. 
The  bill  we  ultimately  pass  shall  then  be 
free  of  any  possible  ambiguity  or  con- 
stitutional doubt. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
a  logical  relationship  is  lacking  between 
the  statistical  trigger  in  the  bill  and  the 
existence  of  actual  discrimination.  In 
my  judgment,  the  record  made  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  clearly 
demonstrates  that  where  a  State  uses  a 
literacy  test  and  there  is  a  substantial 
nonwhite  population  coupled  with  a  low 
participation  in  the  election  process,  the 
low  voter  participation  is  almost  always 
caused  by  a  discriminatory  use  of  the 
test.  This  experience — which  cannot  be 
controverted — proves  the  reasonableness 
of  the  formula  chosen  to  trigger  the  au- 
tomatic provisions  of  the  bill.  More- 
over, since  the  bill  contains  so-called 
escape  clauses  permitting  any  State  or 
PoUtical  subdivision  which  has  not  dis- 
criminated to  reinstitute  its  literacy  tests 
upon  a  court  finding  of  no  discrimina- 
tion, there  can  be  no  legitimate  com- 
plaint that  the  Congress  exceeded  its 


authority  under  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

Fourth.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  shown  on  oc- 
casion in  enacting  novel  approaches  to 
continue  systematic  exclusions  after  a 
particular  device  has  been  outlawed  by 
the  courts.  To  insure  the  effectiveness 
of  our  action  in  adopting  this  act,  we  pro- 
vide that  no  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion which  has  been  precluded  under  this 
act  from  enforcing  tests  or  devices  may 
enforce  new  qualifications  or  procedures 
until  a  court  rules  that  such  new  quali- 
fications will  not  frustrate  the  mandate 
of  the  15th  amendment.  This,  of 
course,  is  merely  a  commonsense  '.nethod 
of  insuring  that  literacy  tests  and  simi- 
lar devices  are  not  replaced  by  other  ve- 
hicles of  discrimination  as  soon  as  the 
ban  on  literacy  tests  takes  effect. 

Fifth.  The  bill  further  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  Federal  examiners 
to  determine  voter  eligibility  if  the  At- 
torney General  certifies,  with  respect  to 
political  subdivisions  in  which  tests  or 
devices  have  been  suspended,  that  ex- 
aminers are  necessary  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment.  The 
examiners  will,  of  course,  apply  all  valid 
State  laws  except  tests  or  devices  in  de- 
termining voter  eligibility,  and  they  will 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  deprivations  of  the  right  to 
vote  will  no  longer  occur. 

Sixth.  Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  ap- 
propriate criminal  penalties  and  civil  en- 
forcement procedures,  as  well  as  for 
ample  safeguards  to  States  and  political 
subdivisions,  such  as  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  determination  of  Federal 
examiners  and  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral voter  lists  when  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral registration  has  ended. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  essence  of  the  bill 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  structure  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  is  an  an- 
swer to  the  frustrations  incurred  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  acts  of  1957,  1960, 
and  1964.  But  more  fundamentally  it  is 
an  answer  to  a  century  of  neglect — ne- 
glect by  the  States  of  their  responsibility 
to  treat  all  their  citizens  with  equality 
and  justice,  neglect  by  the  Congress  of 
its  responsibility  to  insist  that  this  be 
done.  Since  this  is  a  highly  technical 
piece  of  legislation,  ample  time  will  be 
set  aside  for  its  consideration.  However, 
after  due  deliberation,  I  know  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  will  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities and  pass  on  its  merits. 

I  vu-ge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  act 
with  wisdom  and  to  act  with  concern. 
I  urge  them  to  consider  and  enact  this 
vital  legislation  in  order  that  we  may 
keep  faith  with  our  past,  our  present, 
and  our  future. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  ELLENDER,  and  Mr. 
HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  referred  to 
another  Dirksen  amendment  which  was 
adopted,  whereby  in  certain  communi- 


ties the  question  of  discrimination  is  apt 
to  be  passed  upon  by  a  court;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  why  was  not 
that  same  provision  made  applicable  to 
other  parts  of  the  bill,  wherein  it  is  left 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  make  the  de- 
cision upon  showing  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  those  of  voting  age  or  those 
who  are  registered  do  not  vote?  Why  is 
that  left  to  the  Attorney  General  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  some  areas 
where  the  facts  support  it.  Congress,  I 
hope,  will  assume  the  responsibility  by 
making  the  legislative  finding  upon 
which  this  bill  is  founded;  in  the  other 
less  difficult  areas  the  courts  have  as- 
sumed it  and  will  continue  to  have  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  only 
reason? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia one  of  the  difficult  places? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not  cov- 
ered as  a  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  covered  in  the  first  triggering. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Under  the  bill 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
only  certain  political  subdivisions  of  Vir- 
ginia would  be  covered,  not  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Also  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Also  the  State  of 
North  Carolina 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  as  a  State, 
again,  only  certain  counties  of  North 
Carolina  are  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  South  Carolina,  I 
mean. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  South  Carolina, 
yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  quite  an 
area  in  North  Carolina  that  was  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Certain  counties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  believe  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  people  who 
are  old  enough  to  vote  do  not  register — 
if  50  percent  of  them  do  not  register,  or 
50  percent  of  those  registered  do  not 
vote — is  sufficient  cause  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  come  in  on  his  own  and  have 
the  p>ower  to  permit  Federal  registrars  to 
register  and  vote  people,  whether  they 
are  qualified  or  not? 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  is  a  cor- 
rect procedure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  bill.  There 
are  several  triggers,  one  of  which  involves 
not  only  registration  or  voting  in  1964  by 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  residents  of 
voting  a^e  but  also  the  use  of  a  test  or 
device  in  1964  and  a  finding  that  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  residents  of  voting 
age  were  nonwhite.  This  is  a  reason- 
able formula.  This  statistical  formula 
was  the  best  we  could  de\'ise  based  on  the 
information  derived  from  the  Census 
Bureau. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
this  proposal  would  doubtless  do  away 
with  all  State  qualifications  now  provided 
under  the  laws  of  the  various  States.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  only  discrimi- 
natory tests  and  devices. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  say  that  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  it  is  alleged  that 
63.4  percent  of  the  people  may  register, 
and  have  the  age.  but  that  if  less  than  50 
percent  of  them  vote,  it  would  mean  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  declare, 
based  on  the  fact  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  those  qualified  to  vote  had  voted 
in  the  November  election,  that  he  is  au- 
thorized to  go  into  court,  and  would  au- 
thorize him  to  have  Federal  registrars 
appointed  to  register  a  person  whether 
he  is  qualified  or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  statistics  con- 
cerning 1964  election,  together  with  the 
other  factors  which  I  have  mentioned, 
would  be  the  determining  factors. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  qualification  require- 
ments set  out  by  the  States.  Am  I  cor- 
rect' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  State 
laws  having  to  do  with  the  age  at  which 
a  voter  becomes  eligible  to  exercise  the 
franchise,  the  laws  relating  to  residence 
in  the  State  and  in  the  county,  the  laws 
relating  to  criminal  records,  felonies,  and 
the  laws  relating  to  insanity,  all  would  be 
adhered  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
point  out  to  me  where  such  provisions 
appear  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Section  7(b)  of  the 
bill  provides  that  Federal  examiners  shall 
list  only  those  persons  who  have  the  qual- 
ifications prescribed  by  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
only  qualifications  aflfirmatively  sus- 
pended would  be  tests  and  devices.  The 
words  "tests  and  devices"  are  used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  refers  primar- 
ily to  written  tests,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  primarily  to 
literacy  tests? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  includes  literacy 
tests  but  does  not  mean  only  written 
tests.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  section  4(c) 
on  page  17  of  the  bill,  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  already  read. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  in  the 
amended  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Section  4,  at 
page  17.  subsection  (c),  reads: 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  interpret  any  matter.  (2) 
demonstrate  any  education  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  ( 4 )  prove  his 
qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  other  class. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor interpret  that  language?  What  does 
it  mean? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Those  are  the  tests 
or  devices  which  are  to  be  considered 
suspended  by  the  bill  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  Would 
that  not  be  establishing  qualifications  by 
Federal  law  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  a  sense,  in  the 
negative,  the  Senator  is  correct;  the  bill 
would  disallow  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  qualification  requirements  by 
States.  It  would  carry  out  the  15th 
amendment.  The  question  of  age,  resi- 
dence, criminal  record,  and  insanity, 
however,  would  not  be  touched.  There- 
fore the  State  laws  would  apply  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  withhold  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  I  should  like  to 
address  a  few  questions  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  or  two.  All  of 
us  have  been  awaiting  with  bated  breath 
the  availability  of  reports  on  the  bill,  but 
up  to  this  time  certain  reports  have  not 
been  available.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  available  now  on  the  fioor.  Are 
all  reports  printed  and  available? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  joint  views 
of  12  individual  members  of  the  Judl- 
ciai-y  Committee  are  printed  and  avail- 
able now  on  the  fioor.  For  the  Senator's 
information,  after  clearing  the  matter 
with  the  interested  parties,  we  obtained 
permission  for  the  filing  of  several  addi- 
tional views  up  to  midnight  last  night. 
That  is  why  the  Senator  did  not  see 
them  before.    They  are  all  here  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  midnight  cer- 
tain reports  have  been  filed  and  are  now 
available  for  the  first  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  printed 
and  are  available  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  they  actually 
here  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  they  are  on 
the  desks  of  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wished  to  ask  some  questions,  but  with 
some  trepidation,  because  I  have  not  seen 
the  reports,  particularly  with  respect  to 
whether  certain  provisions  which  were 
in  the  original  bill  are  retained  in  the 
bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  seems  to  be  almost  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  not 
say  that  this  is  a  complete  substitute. 
Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
original  bill,  but  basically  the  original 
bill  remains. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  that  is  the  case, 
perhaps  the  Senator  will  find  it  easier  to 
answer  this  question.  On  page  4  of  the 
print  of  the  bill  there  appears  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill.  I  refer  now  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  bill. 
It  is  found  in  lines  18  to  21  on  page  4  of 
the  printed  measure.  The  language  has 
been  stricken  out,  of  course,  because  it 
has  been  eliminated,  along  with  the 
original  provisions  of  the  bill  which  were 
not  included  in  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  page  17,  lines  7  through  10,  which  read 
as  follows : 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney  General   or   of   the   Director   of   the 


Census  under  this  section  or  under  section  6 
shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  provision  of  the  original  bill 
is  carried  f  on^'ard  into  the  substitute  bill; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  effect  of  that 
language  such  that  a  finding  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  when  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  becomes  nonappealable,  with 
no  way  of  reviewing  it  by  appeal  or 
certiorari? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  proceeding  under  our 
jurisprudence  under  which  a  finding  by 
a  Cabinet  officer  is  made  so  final  that 
there  is  no  review  allowed  of  it,  and  no 
way  of  attacking  it  by  direct  appeal  or 
certiorari? 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  The  Senator  finds 
me  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  I  am  not 
a  lawyer.  However,  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  determination  or  certification 
based  on  census  figures. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  These  are  Census 
Bureau  figures? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Inasmuch 
as  we  appropriate  money  every  so  often 
to  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  taking  of 
the  census,  I  believe  we  must  have  some 
faith  in  the  credibility  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  If  not,  we  are  wasting  money 
in  maintaining  that  division  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further  I  should  like  to  say  that 
my  question  was  addressed  primarily  not 
at  the  finding  of  the  Census  Bureau  but 
at  the  finding  of  the  Attorney  General, 
a  finding  upon  which  examiners  or  reg- 
istrars are  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Examiners. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Examiners. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Commissars?  What 
was  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Examiners.  That 
is  a  well-known  term  in  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Not  commissars? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No;  nor  registrars. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  upon  that  finding  that  these  reg- 
istrars are  to  be  appointed.  That  find- 
ing is  to  be  made  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  appeal  to  any  court,  either  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or  the  U5. 
Supreme  Court,  if  I  correctly  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  But  he  would  be  permitted 
to  send  examiners  only  into  those  States 
or  subdivisions  that  Congress  by  this  bill 
makes  a  finding  that  tests  or  devices 
have  been  used  discriminately  or  a  court 
makes  a  finding  of  discrimination  but 
he  would  not  have  to  send  examiners 
into  any  county  except  as  he  might 
deem  it  necessai-y  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  finding  of- 
the  Attorney  General  in  that  case  would 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  decrees 
of  the  courts  under  ordinary  provisions, 
and  even  under  the  provisions  of  the  f  ar- 
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reaching  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.     Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  would  say  that  the  particular 
part  of  the  bill  to  which  he  has  referred 
could  be  used  as  easily  to  keep  examiners 
out  as  it  could  be  to  send  them  in.  We 
must  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  what  would  be 
most  effective  in  the  matter  of  doing 
away  with  discriminatoiT  practices  in 
voting,  a  subject  with  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  himself  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  getting  the  Holland  amendment 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  believes  in  a 
constitutional  approach  to  questions  of 
this  kind  and  to  all  similar  questions. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  he  strongly  ob- 
jects to  the  bill.  He  thinks  it  is  a  com- 
pletely unconstitutional  approach. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  I  understood  him 
correctly  to  say  that  the  reason  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  delegation 
of  such  high  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  leaving  his  finding  not  sub- 
ject to  any  appeal  was  that  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  to  do  either 
the  right  or  the  wrong  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  it  in  part. 
I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who 
I  hope  will  obtain  the  floor  next,  is  pre- 
pared to  go  into  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
But  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
I  have  found,  is  always  able  to  defend 
a  bill  of  which  he  is  the  principal  spon- 
sor. I  see  his  name  set  forth  as  the  lead- 
ing sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leading  spon- 
sor with  65  other  sponsors. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  surprised 
indeed  if  he  were  unable  to  justify  this 
unusual  procedure  of  making  a  finding 
of  an  Attorney  General  so  final  that  it 
could  not  be  reviewed  by  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  or  by  a  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  when  we  know  that  the 
normal  procedure  in  the  case  of  all  find- 
ings and  rulings  by  regulatory  agencies 
and  by  department  heads  is  to  provide 
for  review  either  in  the  closest  district 
court  or.  in  some  cases  of  great  dignity, 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

I  am  wondering  why  it  was  found 
necessary  to  adopt  that  ultralegal  ap- 
proach, which  would  in  effect  bypass  en- 
tirely the  operation  of  the  courts  and  all 
legal  processes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers does  not  provide  for  an  adversary 
proceeding,  but,  by  a  congressional  find- 
ing, the  areas  in  which  the  Attorney 
Gciieral  may  exercise  his  discretion  are 
limited,  I  believe  the  Senator  would  be 
very  much  opposed  to  giving  the  At- 
torney General  the  power  automatically 
to  send  examiners  into  every  area  where 
a  complaint  might  be  lodged,  rather 
than  giving  him  discretion  which  would 
allow  him  to  keep  examiners  out  if  in  his 
judgment  the  facts  so  indicate. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  not  expect  anyone  seriously  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  give  the 
Attorney  General  a  mandate  to  send  into 
a  State  hearing  examiners,  regardless  of 
whether  he  felt  they  were  necessary  or 
not.  Discretion  would  have  to  be  reposed 
in  him.  But  the  thing  I  object  to,  and 
the  thing  I  am  asking  the  Senator  to  jus- 
tify, if  he  can,  is  why  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  given  such  supreme  au- 
thority that  his  finding  in  this  very  vital 
matter  would  be  of  sufiBcient  importance 
as  to  be  made  final  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  court,  even  the  court  of 
highest  dignity  in  the  Nation.  What  is 
the  justification  for  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  not  make  the  finding.  It  is 
the  Congress  which,  in  its  wisdom,  would 
lay  down  the  rules  and  regulations.  As 
the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Government, 
delegated  and  empowered  to  do  what  the 
Congress,  by  its  vote,  says  is  the  law,  he 
would  act  under  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  by  the  law  the  Congress 
would  judge  in  advance  the  necessity  of 
sending  in  registrars  to  any  particular 
place  or  at  any  particular  time  or  under 
any  particular  circumstances  regardless? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  certain  areas 
it  would,  in  all  frankness;  and  it  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  discretion 
as  to  how  that  power  should  be  used. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  frankness,  because  it  is  so  clear 
to  me  that  the  discretion  which  would 
be  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  act  would  far  surpass  any  such  dele- 
gation of  discretion  of  which  I  have 
known  in  connection  with  the  entire  op- 
eration of  the  Government,  and  it  would 
tend  to  substitute  a  government  of  a 
man  for  the  government  of  law,  in  which 
we  pride  ourselves  so  greatly.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  the  discretion  would  al- 
low the  Attorney  General  to  keep  them 
out  as  well  as  to  see  that  they  would  go 
in. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

EUender 

Fannin 

Gruenlng 

Harris 
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Hart 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McNamara 


Mliler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Sparkman 

Tydings 

Williams,  Del. 

Yotmg,  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.   Dodd],   the   Senator 


from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neijberger],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  absent  on  oflS- 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
i-um  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  very  effec- 
tively outlined  the  objective  which  the 
bill  seeks  to  achieve.  He  was  joined  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  in  an 
additional  summary  both  of  the  objec- 
tive and.  as  we  see  it,  the  necessity  for  the 
proposed  action.  It  is  our  hope — and  we 
voice  the  hope  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
make  for  a  more  orderly  procedure — that 
those  of  us  who  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  passage  of  the  bill  will  today,  to- 
morrow, and  in  the  next  few  days  outline 
for  the  Record,  and  in  that  way  for  those 
of  us  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  reports  fully,  our  concept  of 
the  bill  and  our  conviction  that  It  is  de- 
sirable, and  indeed  essential.  Having 
done  that,  it  would  seem  that  the  Senate 
then  would  be  in  a  position  more  effec- 
tively to  develop,  through  the  presenta- 
tions of  those  who  feel  strongly  that  the 
bill  is  a  mistake,  an  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  and  v.here  we  should  go. 
For  that  reason  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
the  next  few  days  there  will  be  a  pres- 
entation of  the  mechanics  established  by 
the  bill  and  an  explanation  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  begins  his  speech,  do  1 
con-ectly  understand  that  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  that  probably  today,  tomor- 
row, and  some  time  next  week — whatever 
the  time  required  might  be — there  will  be 
a  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
belief  that  in  the  next  several  days  it 
would  be  desirable  for  those  of  us  who 
support  the  bill  to  explain  and  discuss 
our  point  of  view.  I  believe  that  ap- 
proach would  enable  those  who  hold  a 
different  point  of  view  to  come  in  with 
the  record  containing  our  statements  and 
examine  us  with  respect  to  the  details. 

Mr.  ELLiENDER.  In  other  words,  Sen- 
ators oppKJsed  to  the  bill  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  it  after  the  propo- 
nents have  finished  explaining  the  bill  to 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  HART.  Clearly,  that  would  be  up 
to  those  who  oppose  the  bill.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  be  orderly  to  pro- 
ceed as  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain no  Member  of  this  body  would  ques- 
tion that  all  qualified  citizens  of  all  races 
should  be  permitted  to  register  and  to 
vote.  That  proposition  is  beyond  dispute 
or  debate.  It  is  not,  however,  beyond  re- 
iteration. As  Judge  Rives,  of  the  fifth 
circuit  has  so  eloquently  written  (United 
States  V.  Wood,  295  F.  772,  784-85  (C.A. 
5.1961): 

The  foundation  of  our  form  of  government 
Is  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Whenever 
any  person  Interferes  with  the  right  of  any 
I>erson  to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  choose, 
he  acts  like  a  political  termite  to  destroy  a 
part  of  that  foundation.  A  single  termite  or 
many  termites  may  pass  unnoticed,  but  each 
damages  the  foundation,  and  If  that  process 
Is  allowed  to  continue  the  whole  structure 
may  crumble  and  fall  even  before  the  occu- 
pants become  aware  of  their  peril. 

We  are  now  aware  of  that  peril.  We 
have  been  awakened  by  court  decisions, 
by  the  heavy  weight  of  statistics  evidenc- 
ing our  past  failures,  by  demonstrations 


in  the  streets,  by  the  gamut  of  disap- 
pointment, fear,  and  terror  which  must 
be  nin  in  order  to  exercise  that  most 
basic  of  rights. 

As  the  period  of  denial  has  been  long, 
so  must  the  remedy  be  swift;  as  the  dep- 
rivation has  been  extensive,  so  must  the 
remedy  be  sure;  as  the  cause  is  just,  so 
must  we  do  it  justice.  To  quote  a  recent 
Court  decision  (United  States  v.  Loui- 
siana. 225  F.  Supp.  353,  355-56  (E.D.  La., 
1963)  affd,  85  S.  Ct.  817  (1965) )  : 

A  wall  stands  •  •  •  between  registered 
voters  and  unregistered,  eligible  Negro  vot- 
ers. This  wall,  built  to  bar  Negroes  from  ac- 
cess to  the  franchise,  must  come  down. 

The  remedy  which  we  propose  is  what 
we  debate  today— S.  1564.  The  bill  in 
basic  sti-ucture  is  sure;  it  is  complete;  it 
is.  in  short,  effective.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  can  no  longer  content  ourselves 
with  stopgap  measures.  We  can  no 
longer  indulge  in  palliatives.  Almost 
eveiTone  is  agreed  on  that  much.  But 
doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  the 
proposed  legislation  does  not  exceed  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  Congress  or  in- 
vade the  rights  traditionally  and  con- 
stitutionally reserved  to  the  States.  Cer- 
tainly the  Members  of  Congress  must 
take  seriously  their  obligation  to  enact 
only  such  laws  as  are  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  Certainly,  this  obligation 
cannot  be  abdicated  to  the  courts,  for. 
like  the  judges,  we  have  taken  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  If  proposed 
legislation  does  not  meet  the  test  of 
constitutionality,  we  have  no  business 
approving  it.  But  if  after  deliberation 
we  find  those  doubts  unjustified,  then 
we  should  not  permit  them  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  passage. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  constitu- 
tional. I  should  like,  as  we  develop  the 
record,  to  discuss  the  basis  for  my  judg- 
ment. 

A  fundamental  consideration  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  in  any  discus- 
sion on  constitutionality  is  that  in  the 
15th  amendment  we  are  dealing  both 
with  a  very  specific  prohibition  on  State 
action  and  a  very  specific  grant  of  con- 
gressional authority.  The  powers  which 
would  be  exercised  by  S.  1564  need  not 
be  deduced  or  inferred.  The  bill  needs 
no  support  from  any  of  the  inherent 
powers  of  Congress.  What  we  rely  on 
is  specific,  expressly  granted  constitu- 
tional authority,  delegated  to  Congress 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  15th  amend- 
ment unambiguously  prohibits  denials 
or  abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  and  it  goes  on 
expressly  and  deliberately  to  vest  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Congress  to  enforce 
that  prohibition  by  "appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

What  legislation  is  appropriate? 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  comment  in  the 
famous  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden — 9 
Wheat.  1,  196 — is  both  instructive  and 
apposite.  The  great  Chief  Justice  there 
said  with  reference  to  the  congressional 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce: 

This  power,  like  all  others  vested  In  Con- 
gress, Is  complete  in  Itself,  may  be  exercised 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no 
limitations,  other  than  are  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution. 


This  comment  applies  with  even  great- 
er force  here,  for  unlike  the  commerce 
clause  and  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution  which  generally  authorize  leg- 
islative action  in  a  wide  area,  the  en- 
forcement  clause  of  the  15th  amendment 
charges  Congress  with  a  specific  duty  to 
protect  a  specific  right — a  right  which 
Congress  must  keep  "free  and  pure 
whenever  that  is  necessary" — Ex  parte 
Yarborough,  110  U.S.  651,  665. 

Congressional  enforcement  responsi- 
bility is  made  clear  not  only  by  the  words 
of  the  amendment;  there  is  evidence  that 
its  drafters  placed  primary  reliance  upon 
congressional  action  to  implement  the 
right  to  vote  free  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Immediately  after  the  effective 
date^of  the  15th  amendment  Congress 
acted  to  implement  the  newly  created 
right.  The  act  of  May  1870—16  Stat 
140 — declared  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
vote  without  distinction  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  sub- 
jected  to  criminal  penalties  State  ofB- 
cials  who  failed  to  give  all  citizens  equal 
opportunity  to  qualify  to  vote ;  and  pun- 
ished violence,  intimidation,  and  con- 
spiracies to  interfere  with  registration 
or  voting.  Another,  equally  sweeping 
statute  was  passed  the  following  year 
providing  for  a  system  of  Federal  super- 
visors of  elections — act  of  February  28, 
1871,  16  Stat.  4313.  Among  the  duties 
of  the  supervisors  were  the  inspection  of 
registration  books,  poll  watching  on  elec- 
tion day,  counting  ballots  cast,  and  cer- 
tifying the  results  of  elections.  In  short, 
contemporary  action  confirms  a  broad 
view  of  the  15th  amendment  and  an  em- 
phasis on  Federal  legislation  to  give 
vitality  to  its  terms. 

To  be  sure,  a  number  of  the  laws  en- 
acted at  that  time  were  subsequently 
declared  unconstitutional,  but  this  was 
for  reasons  having  no  bearing  upon  the 
legislation  now  being  considered.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  never  voided  a  stat- 
ute limited  to  enforcement  of  the  15th 
amendment's  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination in  voting.  In  the  old  cases 
of  United  States  v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214, 
218  and  James  v.  Bowman,  190  U.S.  127, 
138-139,  the  Court,  while  invalidating 
certain  statutory  provisions,  expressly 
pointed  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  "exemption  from  dis- 
crimination in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  This, 
under  the  express  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of.  the  amendment,  Con- 
gress may  enforce  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

This  judicial  view  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility still  prevails.  During  the 
past  decade.  Congress  has  several  times 
utilized  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment 
to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  authorized  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  civil  actions  for 
injunctive  relief  where  discrimination 
denied  or  threatened  the  right  to  vote. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  added  a 
procedure  to  permit  persons  who  were 
wrongfully  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  register  to  apply  directly  for  registra- 
tion to  a  Federal  court  or  a  voting 
referee.  And  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
prohibited  the  rejection  of  applicants  be- 
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cause  of  insignificant  errors  on  registra- 
tion forms  and  the  use  of  oral  literacy 
tests  as  a  qualification  for  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  Constitutional  assaults 
on  this  recent  legislation  have  been  uni- 
formly rejected.  United  States  v. 
Raines.  362  U.S.  17  (1957  Act);  United 
States  v.  Thomas,  362  U.S.  58  (Same) ; 
Hannah  v.  Larche.  363  U.S.  420;  Ala- 
iama  v.  United  States,  371  U.S.  37  (1960 
Act) ;  United  States  v.  Mississippi,  supra; 
Louisiana  v.  United  States,  supra.  And 
the  constitutional  rule  enunciated  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden  was  expressly  reafiBrmed  by  a 
unanimous  Court  when  it  sustained  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Heart  of  At- 
lanta Motel  V.  United  States.  379  U.S. 
241,  250. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  defective  because  it  defines  by 
legislative  judgment  the  areas  in  which 
remedies  are  to  be  effective  while  pre- 
vious legislation  left  that  task  strictly  to 
the  courts.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
premise  of  this  suggestion  is  erroneous — 
the  act  of  1871,  for  example,  applied  rem- 
edies directly,  without  prior  judicial 
findings  of  discrimination — there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Congress  is 
limited  to  implement  the  15th  amend- 
ment by  the  judicial  approach  alone. 

Again,  the  proper  constitutional  rule 
to  be  applied  was  settled  once  and  for  all 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Si>eaking  for 
the  Court  in  McCullouch  v.  Maryland.  4 
Wheat316,  421,  hesaid: 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohib- 
ited, but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional. 

This  rule  is  applicable  not  only  to  the 
original  congressional  p>owers;  it  applies 
equally  to  the  powers  conferred  in  the 
prohibitoi-y  amendments.  In  Ex  Parte 
Virginia,  100  U.S.  339,  345-346,  speaking 
of  the  13th  and  14th  amendments,  the 
Court  said: 

Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that 
is,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  In  view,  whatever  tends 
to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions 
they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  against 
State  denial  or  invasions,  If  not  prohibited, 
is  brought  within  the  domain  of  congres- 
sional power. 

See  also,  Everard's  Breweries  v.  Day, 
265  U.S.  545,  558-559,  applying  the  same 
standard  to  the  enforcement  section  of 
the  prohibition — 18th — amendment. 

Thus,  the  end  is  clearly  legitimate,  and 
what  the  constitutional  question  ulti- 
mately comes  down  to  is  whether  the 
means  employed  in  S.  1564  are  appropri- 
ate to  that  end,  without  infringement 
upon  other  constitutional  provisions. 

In  addition  to  the  ban  on  the  poll  tax 
and  the  procedure  for  holding  up  the  en- 
forcement of  new  voting  qualifications — 
which  I  shall  discuss  separately — the 
proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
two  central  features. 

First,  where  certain  conditions  are  met 
j^  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  the 
bundle  of  State  laws  described  as  tests 
or  devices  will  be  suspended  for  a  period 


of  time.  These  tests  and  devices  range 
from  literacy  tests  to  the  more  sophis- 
ticated requirements  that  a  person  seek- 
ing to  vote  demonstrate  his  understand- 
ing of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship, or  his  ability  to  interpret  any 
provision  of  the  State  or  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

Second,  examiners  will  be  appointed  in 
certain  political  subdivisions  to  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  persons  for  voting 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  elections. 

These  provisions  may  become  operable 
imder  section  3  of  the  bill  as  a  result  of 
a  lawsuit  and  a  judicial  decree.  There 
is  very  little  constitutional  controversy 
about  this — the  judicial — aspects  of  S. 
1564,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it.  But 
the  suspension  of  tests  and  devices  will 
also  occur  automatically  under  specified 
circumstances.  Since  this  is  the  feature 
which  has  been  most  persistently  ques- 
tioned, I  shall  discuss  it  at  some  length. 
Under  section  4  of  the  bill,  the  suspen- 
sion of  tests  or  devices  becomes  effective 
when  the  following  determinations  are 
made: 

First,  that  the  State  or  subdivision  has 
maintained  laws  or  practices  establish- 
ing "interpretation,"  "understanding," 
or  "literacy"  tests  or  other  tests  or 
devices; 

Second,  that  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  in  the  State  as 
a  whole  or  an  individual  subdivision 
have  registered  or  voted;  and 

Third,  that  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  voting  age  are  nonwhite. 

This  aspect  of  the  Mil,  it  seems  to  me, 
stands  or  falls  depending  upon  the 
answer  to  the  query  whether  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  color  and  the  existence  in  a  given  area 
of  the  three  conditions  the  legislation 
requires  as  a  prerequisite  to  coverage. 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  afllrmative  if 
the  Congress,  in  light  of  the  facts  and 
testimony  before  it,  has  a  rational  basis 
for  making  the  determination  that  such 
a  relationship,  in  fact,  exists.  Compare 
Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294, 
303-304. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  only  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  utilizing  the  method  here 
chosen  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  but 
an  overwhelmingly  compelling  basis. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facts  before  us  are 
as  follows: 

First,  statistical  experience  demon- 
strates that  where  there  is  a  coincidence 
of  (a)  the  use  of  tests  or  devices  with 
(b)  low  registration  and  voting  and  (c) 
a  substantial  Negro  population,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  the  low  regis- 
tration and  voting  are  the  result  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  tests. 

In  the  1964  presidential  election,  bal- 
lots were  cast  by  62  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican electorate.  In  only  eight  States  did 
the  ballots  cast  fall  below  50  percent,  and 
six  of  these  eight  States — ^Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
CaroUna,  and  Virginia — have  both  tests 
and  devices,  and  a  substantial  nonwhite 
population,  many  of  whom  are  not  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

Second,  history  demonstrates  that 
most  tests  and  devices — notably  the  "in- 
terpretation" and  "understanding" 
tests — were  adopted  and  have  been  ad- 


ministered for  the  purpose  of  denying 
Negroes  the  right  to  vot^.  They  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Justice  Black  said  for  a 
unanimous  Court,  "not  a  test,  but  a  trap" 
(Louisiana  v.  United  States,  85  S.  Ct. 
817  (1965)). 

Third,  most  States  and  counties  as  to 
which  the  three  determinations  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  can  be  made,  have  in 
fact  engaged  in  widespread  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  is  amply  shown  by 
evidence  in  suits  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  during  the  past  5  years 
and  by  the  studies  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  con- 
centrated its  efforts  in  those  areas  where 
racial  discrimination  has  been  most 
blatant — in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  In  every  case  that  has  come 
to  a  final  adjudication,  the  Court  has 
found  evidence  of  racial  discrimination. 
There  is  as  well,  evidence  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  voting  process  in 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — again 
States  falling  within  the  determinations 
provided  for  in  S.  1564.  Court  judg- 
ments of  racial  discrimination  have  been 
entered  in  Georgia,  while  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  objectionable  practices  were 
terminated  after  conciliation  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Fourth,  the  States  primarily  affected 
by  the  formula  contained  in  section  4  of 
the  bill — Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina — have 
each  had  within  the  past  decade  a  gen- 
eral public  policy  of  racial  segregation. 
That  policy  has  been  written  on  the 
statute  books  for  all  to  read — in  travel, 
recreation,  schools,  and  the  use  of  hos- 
pital facilities.  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, in  which  many  counties  are  cov- 
ered by  S.  1564,  have  also  had  a  policy 
of  racial  segregation  in  their  laws.  Yet, 
in  most  of  the  literacy  test  States  where 
the  electorate  turned  out  in  force — 
States  for  which  the  50-percent  deter- 
mination could  not  be  made — statutes 
exist  prohibiting  discrimination. 

These  four  fundamental  factors,  I  sug- 
gest, are  more  than  enough  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances recited  in  the  determinations 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  Census  exist,  it  is  prob- 
able that  violations  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment have  occurred  through  the  use  of 
tests  or  devices.  It  follows  that  it  is  not 
irrational  for  the  Congress  to  conclude 
that  suspension  of  such  tests  or  devices 
in  the  affected  areas  is  an  appropriate 
measure  for  enforcing  the  15th  amend- 
ment right  to  vote  without  distinction 
of  race  or  color. 

But,  it  is  said,  racial  discrimination  in 
the  electoral  process  carmot  be  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  each  and  every 
political  subdivision  in  which  tests  or 
devices  are  suspended.  Similarly,  it  has 
been  said  by  some,  not  every  test  now 
outlawed  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
used  to  discriminate.  There  are  two 
answers  to  these  points. 

First,  the  grant  of  power  in  section  2 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  enact  appro- 
priate laws  for  its  enforcement  includes 
not  only  the  power  to  strike  down  the 
strictly  illegal  but  also  the  power  to  elim- 
inate any  substantial  risk  of  evasion. 
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This  may  be  done  even  to  the  point  of 
prohibiting  conduct  that  might  be  legal 
had  it  not  been  intertwined  with  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights. 

The  Congress  has  the  clear  power  to 
forbid  otherwise  lawful  and  unobjection- 
able conduct  when  it  is  sufficiently  re- 
lated to  the  illegal  conduct  as  to  make  its 
prohibition  a  reasonable  measure  for 
preventing  the  harmful  conduct.  Thus, 
in  Everard's  Breweries  v.  Daij,  265  U.S. 
545.  560,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
against  constitutional  attack  a  general 
ban  on  traffic  in  malt  liquors  prescribed 
for  "medicinal  purposes"  as  appropriate 
legislation  to  enforce  the  18th  amend- 
ment's prohibition  on  intoxicating  liq- 
uors 'for  beverage  purposes" — even 
though  there  would  obviously  be  bona 
fide  prescriptions  as  well  as  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  amendment  by  nominally 
"medicinal"  transactions.  See  also  Pur- 
ity Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch,  226  U.S.  192; 
Ruppert  v.  Cat  fey,  251  U.S.  264;  Currin 
v.  Wallace,  306  U.S.  1;  Terry  v.  Adams, 
345  U.S.  461.  475-476  f opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter^ ;  Warner  &  Co.  v. 
Lilly  &  Co.,  265  U.S.  526,  532. 

Second,  S.  1564  makes  provision  for 
these  States  or  political  subdivisions  in 
which  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
does  not  exist  to  come  out  from 
the  bans  otherwise  imposed.  Under 
section  4  of  the  bill,  an  adjudication  may 
be  secured  that  tests  or  devices  have  not 
been  used  for  the  past  5  years  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  15th  amendment  rights 
and  the  suspension  of  such  tests  is  there- 
upon terminated.  Indeed,  even  if  there 
has  been  a  judgment  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  within  the  past  5  years, 
that  judgment  does  not  bar  court  relief 
if  the  incidents  of  discriminatory  use  of 
tests  or  devices  were  limited  in  number, 
if  their  effect  has  been  eliminated,  and  if 
such  abuses  will  probably  not  recur  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  the  proposed  bill 
establishes,  in  effect-,  a  mere  presumption, 
which  can  be  rebutted  in  a  court  action. 
There  is  accordingly  even  less  cause  for 
objection  if  the  formula  which  governs 
coverage  may  initially  include  those  who 
did  not  discriminate.  As  with  all  rebut- 
table presumptions,  constitutionality  is 
assured  if  the  inference  drawn  is  well 
founded  in  common  experience.  Lurin 
V.  United  States,  231  U.S.  9.  25-26;  Hawes 
v.  Georgia,  258  U.S.  1,  4;  Yee  Ham  v. 
United  States,  268  U.S.  178,  184;  Casey 
v.  United  States,  276  U.S.  413,  418;  Unit- 
ed States  V.  Gainey,  supra.  Certainly 
the  all  too  common  experience  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  enforcing  the 
present  laws,  and  the  all  too  common 
experience  of  Negroes  who  have  sought 
to  exercise  their  right  to  vote  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions initially  covered  by  S.  1564,  sup- 
ports the  presumption. 

It  is  also  suggested  that,  whatever  the 
intrinsic  need  for  effective  relief,  the 
right  to  set  qualifications  is  vested  in  the 
States,  and  that  the  Congress  simply 
cannot  interfere.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed, 
there  is  special  judicial  sanction  for  lit- 
eracy tests.  See  Lassiter  v.  Northamp- 
ton Election  Board,  360  U.S.  45. 

The  Constitution  recognizes  in  article 
I,  section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment  the 
right  of  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifica- 


tions for  voting.  But,  as  a  three-judge 
Federal  court  recently  said  in  invalidat- 
ing some  Louisiana  voting  laws  (United 
States  v.  Louisiana,  225  F.  Supp.  353,  358 
(E.D.  La.  1963),  affirmed,  85  S.Ct.  817) : 

There  Is  no  license  for  the  loose  statement 
that  In  our  constitutional  system  the  quali- 
fication of  voters  is  exclusively  committed 
to  the  States  [citation  omitted].  More  ac- 
curately, the  States,  xmder  article  1,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment, are  free  to  establish  voting  qualifica- 
tions— only  if  the  qualifications  do  not 
transgress  the  U.S.  Constitution  [citations 
omitted] .  The  books  are  filled  with  examples 
of  State  election  laws  and  practices  found 
to  transgress  constitutional  guarantees. 

The  restriction  of  the  franchise  to 
whites  in  the  Delaware  Constitution  was 
a  "voting  qualification."  Yet  it  had  to 
bow  before  the  15th  amendment,  Neal  v. 
Delaioare,  103  U.S.  370.  So  did  the 
grandfather  clauses  of  Oklahoma  and 
Maryland,  also  "voting  qualifications," 
Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347; 
Myers  v.  Anderson,  238  U.S.  368. 

Nor  are  only  the  most  obvious  devices 
reached,  for  "the  amendment  nullifies 
sophisticated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  discrimination."  Lane  v.  Wil- 
son, 307  U.S.  268,  275.  Literacy  tests 
and  similar  requirements  enjoy  no  spe- 
cial immunity.  To  be  sure,  in  Lassiter 
V.  Northampton  Election  Board,  supra, 
the  Court  found  no  fault  with  a  literacy 
requirement,  as  such,  but  it  added: 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  discrim- 
ination which  the  15th  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  uproot.  (Id.  at  53.  See.  also,  Gray 
V.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  379.) 

Indeed,  as  the  opinion  in  Lassiter 
notes,  the  Court  had  earlier  affirmed 
a  decision  annulling  Alabama's  literacy 
test  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "merely 
a  device  to  make  racial  discrimination 
easy."  360  U.S.  at  53.  See  Davis  v. 
Schnell.  336  U.S.  933,  affirming  81  F. 
Supp.  782. 

The  time  rule  was  stated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Fi'ankfurter,  speaking  for 
the  Court  in  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  364 
U.S.  339,  347,  a  15th  amendment  case: 

When  a  State  exercises  power  wholly  with- 
in the  domain  of  State  interest,  it  is  insu- 
lated from  Federal  Judicial  review.  But 
such  insulation  is  not  carried  over  when 
State  power  is  used  as  an  instrument  K>r 
circumventing   a  federally  protected  right. 

In  sum,  as  long  as  State  laws  or  prac- 
tices erecting  voting  qualifications  do  not 
l^Ul  afoul  of  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ments, they  stand  xindisturbed.  But 
when  State  power  is  abused,  the  Consti- 
tution calls  a  halt.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  words  "voting  qualifications." 

I  noted  earlier  the  second  major  fea- 
ture of  S.  1564 — its  Federal  examiner 
procedure.  Section  6  of  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  charge  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  with  appoint- 
ing Federal  examiners  in  those  political 
subdivisions  where  tests  or  devices  are 
suspended,  and  where  in  his  judgment 
the  appointment  of  examiners  is  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
15th  amendment.  The  examiners  will 
operate  as  Federal  registrars — examining 
applicants  as  to  their  qualifications  for 
voting,  placing  those  who  meet  valid 
state  qualifications  on  a  list  of  eligible 


voters,  and  issuing  certificates  evidenc- 
ing their  right  to  vote.  They  will  apply 
all  State  laws  which  are  not  invalid  un- 
der the  U.S.  Constitution  or  Federal 
statute.  Provision  is,  of  course,  made 
for  challenging  those  persons  placed  on 
the  eligibility  list,  as  well  as  for  protect- 
ing the  right  to  vote  of  all  persons  listed 
by  an  examiner  who  are  not  successfully 
challegened.  Federal  examiners  may 
also  be  appointed  by  a  court  as  a  result 
of  suit  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  his  present  statutory  authority. 
No  serious  constitutional  objection  can 
be  made  to  this  procedure.  Almost  100 
years  ago.  Congress  enacted  a  vei-y  simi- 
lar provision.  The  act  of  Febniary  28, 
1871,  16  Stat.  4313,  provided  a  pervasive 
system  for  supervising  congressional 
elections.  At  any  such  election  held  in 
a  town  "having  upward  of  20,000 
inhabitants"  upon  request  by  two 
citizens  desiring  to  have  the  "registra- 
tion or  election  guarded  and  scrutinized," 
the  court  was  required  to  appoint  Federal 
election  and  registration  supervisors  who 
were  to  be  in  attendance  at  "all  times 
and  places  fixed  for  registration  of  vot- 
ers." The  statute  charged  the  supeiTi- 
sors  with  registering  those  applicants 
they  deemed  qualified,  inspection  of 
registration  books,  poll  watching  on 
election  day,  challenging  voters  believed 
ineligible,  counting  ballots  cast,  and  cer- 
tifying the  results  of  elections.  Appoint- 
ment of  special  deputy  marshals,  with 
the  power  of  arrest,  to  aid  and  assist  the 
supervisors,  and  to  prevent  fraudulent 
registration  and  voting,  was  also  author- 
ized. In  upholding  that  system,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  Ex  parte  Siebold, 
100  U.S.  371,386: 

As  to  the  supposed  conflict  that  may  arise 
between  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Stat« 
and  National  Governments  for  superintend- 
ing the  election,  no  more  insuperable  diffi- 
culty need  arise  than  In  the  application  of 
the  regulations  adopted  by  each  respectively. 
(See  also,  United  States  v.  Gale,  109  U.S.  65; 
Smiley  v.  Holm,  285  U.S.  355.  366-367.) 

S.  1564  would  not  eliminate  the  office 
of  the  State  registrar;  it  would  simply 
establish  an  additional  method  of  regis- 
tration, parallel  to  that  provided  by  the 
State,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
promise  of  the  15th  amendment  will  be 
kept.  Nor  does  the  procedure  authoriz- 
ing the  attendance  of  Federal  officials  at 
the  polling  place  to  insure  a  proper 
count  present  any  constitutional  prob- 
lems. As  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
in  upholding  the  validity  of  an  indict- 
ment for  falsely  counting  and  certifying 
ballots  (United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S. 
299,315): 

Obviously  Included  within  _the  right  to 
choose,  secured  by  the  Constitution,  is  the 
right  of  qualified  voters  within  a  State  to 
cast  their  ballots  and  have  them  counted  at 
congressional  elections. 

The  provisions  for  Federal  examiners, 
then,  stand  on  constitutionally  unassail- 
able grounds. 

Complaint  has  been  also  raised 
against  section  5  of  the  bill,  which  deals 
with  attempts  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  whose  tests  or  devices  have 
been  suspended  to  alter  voting  qualifica- 
tions and  procedures  in  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964.    Section  5  permits  such 
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states  or  political  subdivisions  to  en- 
force a  new  or  changed  requirement,  if 
the  Attorney  General  does  not  interpose 
objection.  If  the  Attorney  General  does 
object,  the  State  or  county  may  still  en- 
force its  new  voting  law  if  it  secures  a 
declaratory  judgment  that  the  law  does 
not  have  the  purpose  and  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment. 

Section  5  is  supported  by  much  the 
same  evidence  as  underlies  the  suspen- 
sion of  tests  or  devices.  This  provision 
is  a  further  appropriate  assurance  that 
15th  amendment  rights  will  not  be  de- 
nied, either  by  laws  currently  in  force, 
or  by  fertile  imaginations.  Each  pass- 
ing year  there  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  enactment  of  new  laws  a  settled 
policy  to  delay  and  frustrate  the  en- 
forcement of  the  15th  amendment. 
What  we  have  witnessed  this  past  dec- 
ade has  been  a  prolonged  fencing  match, 
with  each  thrust  of  national  power  de- 
signed to  protect  Negro  rights  parried  by 
new  methods  for  curtailing  those  rights. 

In  Mississippi,  for  example,  when  it 
was  held  in  1951  that  the  State  constitu- 
tion required  registration  of  anyone  who 
could  read  or  interpret  a  section  of  the 
constitution,  the  State  promptly  enacted 
ah  amendment  requiring  ability  both  to 
read  and  interpret.  When  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  was  before  the  Con- 
gress, authorizing  the  inspection  of  vot- 
ing records  in  the  several  States,  Missis- 
sippi immediately  passed  a  statute  re- 
pealing its  well-estabUshed  practice  of 
preserving  registration  and  voting  rec- 
ords and  authorized  their  destruction  in 
order  to  frustrate  Federal  investigation. 
In  1962,  when  an  injunction  was  issued 
forbidding  the  registrars  of  Forrest 
County  from  engaging  in  racial  discrimi- 
nation, Mississippi  enacted  a  new  pack- 
age of  laws  requiring  applicants  to  pass 
stiffer  tests  and  to  have  their  names  pub- 
lished in  local  newspapers  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  before  they  should 
be  registered  to  vote.  In  instance  after 
instance,  victories  achieved  in  the  courts 
have  been  nullified  b\new  laws  pressed 
into  the  breach.  In  view  of  that  pattern 
and  that  history,  then,  section  5  is  ap- 
propriate legislation,  most  necessary  to 
meet  and  overcome  evasion  and  subter- 
fuge. 

There  is  one  major  provision  of  S.  1564 
which  I  have  not  touched  upon  as  yet. 
In  February  1964,  with  the  ratification 
of  the  24th  amendment,  the  poll  tax  was 
outlawed  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections.  Section  9  of  the  pro- 
posed Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  would 
outlaw  the  poll  tax  as  well  for  State  and 
local  elections.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  poll  tax  provision,  not  because 
I  doubt  its  constitutionality,  but  because 
the  case  for  its  constitutionality  has  been 
so  ably  stated  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  just  last  week.  I  see  no 
need  for  further  elaboration  on  his  fine 
presentation.  The  history  of  the  en- 
tanglement of  the  poll  tax  with  racial 
discrimination,  and  the  deprivation  of 
economic  opportunity  to  which  the  Negro 
has  been  subjected,  make  even  a  small 
fee  a  burdensome  requirement. 

Moreover,  to  my  mind,  at  least,  the 
number  of  coins  one  may  carry  in  his 
pocket  has  absolutely  no  rational  con- 


nection with  the  qualities  expected  of  a 
citizen  and  a  voter.  These  seem  to  me 
persuasive  reasons  why  this  provision  of 
S.  1564  is  supported  not  only  by  the  15th 
amendment,  but  by  the  14th  amendment 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action,  ef- 
fective action,  has  come.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  forbid  what  we  have  set  out 
to  do;  it  commands  action.  To  fail  to 
protect  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  vote  on  the  ground  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  permit  such  protection 
would  be  to  engage  in  sophistry  of  a  par- 
ticularly high  order. 

The  first  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  the  right  to  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  as  a  fundamental 
American  freedom.  The  petitions  are 
here.  The  President  has  asked  us  to  act. 
The  great  civil  rights  movement,  sup- 
ported by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  people,  is  asking  us  to  act.  Individual 
Negroes,  deprived  all  their  Uves  not 
merely  of  economic  opportunity  but  of 
the  elementary  attributes  and  the  dignity 
of  citizenship,  demand  that  we  act.  And 
our  consciences  require  that  we  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate,  after  a  fair  discussion,  be- 
ginning with  a  study  of  the  Record  as  it 
is  now  developing,  will  respond  by  sup- 
porting strongly  the  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  which  refiects  very 
effectively  what  I  believe  is  the  overrid- 
ing concern  of  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  presentation  of 
w^hat  I  believe  to  be  a  very  splendid  point 
of  view,  and  his  constitutional  argument 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  rapidly 
becoming — and  I  believe  by  his  speech 
today  has  become — one  of  the  outstand- 
ing constitutional  lawyers  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  mores  in  the  Senate 
to  refer  from  time  to  time  to  lawyers  who 
are  also  Senators  as  great  constitutional 
lawTers  when  they  are  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  a  provision  which  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  should  like  to  have  the  term 
"great  constitutional  lawyer"  applied  to 
one,  like  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
w^ho  is  defending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  legislation  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  enacted  under  it,  which  will 
support  the  fundamental  principles  that 
were  established  by  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  amendments.  Those  amendments 
are  an  inherent  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  whether  some  of 
our  colleagues  like  it  or  not. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  again  on 
his  presentation  of  legislation  which  he 
had  such  a  major  part  in  drafting,  and 
for  the  excellent  constitutional  argu- 
ment he  has  made  in  support  of  provi- 
sions which  are  necessary  to  grant  the 
right  to  vote  to  every  American  citizen 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and 
the  right  to  vote  in  State  as  well  as  in 
Federal  elections. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  supported,  over 
long  years — many   more  than  I  have 


been    in    the    Senate — the    civil    rights 
cause. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions. 
I  listened  with  great  interest  to  his 
speech.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  ap- 
palled by  the  logic  on  which  the  bill 
rests. 

The  bill  would  deny  34  North  Carolina 
counties  the  right  to  administer  their 
own  election  procedures  on  the  ground 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  their  adult 
population  voted  in  the  last  presidential 
election. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  logic  of  a  theory  that 
assumes  when  34  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties turn  out  a  vote  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  adult  population,  it  proves 
that  those  34  North  Carolina  counties 
violate  the  15th  amendment,  but  when 
137  counties  in  the  State  of  Texas  vote 
less  than  50  percent  of  their  adult  popu- 
lation, it  does  not  prove  that  Texas  is 
violating  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  has  commented,  he  does  not 
agi-ee  with  the  logic.  In  my  remarks, 
I  indicated  that  the  presence  of  several 
factors  overwhelmingly  suggest  the 
high  degree  of  probability,  because, 
over  the  years,  these  tests  and  devices 
have  been  used  in  such  a  discriminatory 
fashion  that  there  was  a  low  turnout  of 
voters.  These  factors  are  such  factors 
as  a  substantial  nonwhite  voting-age 
population,  a  high  percentage  of  white 
registration,  a  low  percentage  of  non- 
white  registration,  and  a  low  voter  turn- 
out in  November  of  last  year.  When 
those  circumstances  combine,  the  prob- 
ability is  great  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion exists. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  explain  to  me  why  the  137  coun- 
ties in  Texas,  in  which  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  population  voted,  should 
not  be  condemned,  and  why  the  34 
counties  in  North  Carolina  should  be 
condemned? 

Mr.  HART.  First  of  all,  they  do  not 
have  tests  or  devices  which  over  the 
years,  the  record  makes  clear,  have  been 
the  tools  readily  available  to  promote  dis- 
crimination. 

Second,  a  provision  for  less  than  25 
percent  of  nonwhite  population  was  in- 
cluded in  an  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  did  not  sup- 
port, and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  might 
reach  Texas  or  other  States  without 
tests  and  devices.  Parenthetically,  I 
believe  there  were  some  comments  that 
one  of  the  problems  in  certain  areas  of 
Texas  is  that  the  poll  tax  is  applicable 
as  well  to  local  elections. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  General 
suggested  that  it  might  be  because  of 
the  poll  tax  in  Texas.  When  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  poll  tax 
had  been  removed  as  to  presidential  elec- 
tions, on  which  the  figures  are  based,  he 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  people  of 
Texas  had  not  found  out  about  it.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  the  people  in  Texas  were 
required  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  as  is 
the  reqiiirement  in  North  Carolina,  they 
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might  have  found  out  about  it  in  their 
newspapers. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  recall  that  any- 
one suggested  that  the  people  did  not 
know  about  it,  but  did  not  the  Attorney 
General  additionally  suggest  that,  having 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, that  one  of  the  factors  in  the  elec- 
tions is  indifference  and  lethargy — and 
we  do  not  dispute  it,  apart  from  any  dis- 
criminatory practices.  When  we  com- 
bine lethargy  with  the  problem  that  a 
person  can  go  in  and  vote  half  a  ballot 
and  not  the  other  half,  it  explains  why 
that  disparity  exists.  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  Attorney  General  suggested  that 
they  might  not  have  read  about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  recall  he  said  that  they 
might  not  have  known  about  the  repeal 
of  the  poll  tax. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  by  what  logic  the  bill  fails 
to  condemn  the  State  of  Texas,  in  which 
44.4  percent  of  the  adult  population 
voted,  but  condemns  the  county  of  Beau- 
fort,  the  county  of  Camden,  the  county 
of  Chowan,  the  county  of  Martin,  the 
county  of  Pasquotank,  the  county  of  Per- 
quimans, the  county  of  Pitt,  the  county 
of  Greene,  the  county  of  Halifax,  the 
county  of  Lenoir,  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, the  county  of  Vance,  the  county 
of  Warren,  the  county  of  Nash,  the  coun- 
ty of  Person,  and  the  county  of  An- 
son in  North  Carolina,  which  cast  a 
higher  percentage  of  vote  than  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  making  the  point  that 
the  assumpiton,  in  the  case  of  the  30- 
odd  counties  in  North  Carolina  which 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  is  wrong,  I 
assume  that  a  declaratory  judgment 
readily  would  issue.  If  in  fact  there  had 
been  no  discrimination,  well  and  good. 
Opportunity  is  provided  under  the  bill 
to  establish  that  approach  in  a  State.  I 
take  it  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  believes  strongly  that  a  case 
could  be  made  in  his  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Caroliiia  is  desirous  of  comprehending 
the  logic  which  underlies  the  bill.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  logic 
which  states  that  all  of  the  counties  I 
mentioned  in  North  Carolina  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  exercise  a  portion  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  when  a  higher  pe?centage  of  the 
people  in  that  State  voted  in  the  last 
election  than  voted  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
I  point  out  also  that  at  that  time  North 
Carolina  had  no  hotly  contested  Gover- 
nor's race,  no  Senate  race  whatsoever, 
and  no  son  of  North  Carolina  running  for 
the  ofBce  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  should  like  to  hear  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  ex- 
plain the  logic  of  using  figures  in  any 
such  fashion  as  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Throughout  the  commit- 
tee hearings  and  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina eloquently  voiced  his  dismay  at  this 
seeming  conflict.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  with  equal  strength  that 
the  formula  which  the  bill  incorporates 
logically  structures  a  test  which  would 
identify,  in  very  large  part  areas  where 
over  the  years,  through  the  use  of  test 


devices,  there  has  been  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  registration  and  voting.  We 
agree — and  indeed  that  is  why  the  bill 
so  provides — that  there  should  be  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  such  a  conclusion. 
There  might  be  instances  in  which  the 
general  assumption  would  not  be  valid. 
In  such  case  clearly  the  opportunity 
would  be  available  to  escape. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  escape.  I  am 
puzzled  by  the  demand  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  that  the  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties which  I  have  mentioned  should  be  in- 
cluded. The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
of  the  United  States  has  reported  that 
discrimination  in  voting  on  the  basis  of 
race  is  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  testified  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  my- 
self, that  he  had  no  evidence  that  those 
North  Carolina  counties  were  presently 
engaged  in  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  In  order  to  reach  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
on  the  figures  that  relate  to  certain  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina,  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ate to  page  44  of  the  individual  views  of 
the  committee  members  filed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  which  show  dev- 
astating approval,  as  we  see  it,  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  proposed  formula 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  effectively  to  bear 
in  those  areas  a  mechanism  which  would 
enable  the  registration  of  nonwhites  to 
move  forward.  If  a  county,  or  all  of 
those  counties  with  which  the  Senator  is 
concerned,  in  fact — not  based  on  an  as- 
siunption — have  not  discriminated,  a 
consent  decree  is  available.  The  formula 
would  reach  those  States  concerning 
which  the  statistics  are  quite  revealing 
and  I  think  devastating.  The  table  in 
appendix  C  on  page  44  of  the  views  of 
the  majority  points  that  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation suggest  that  in  order  to  catch 
those  who  are  guilty,  a  big  enough  net 
would  be  provided  so  that  the  innocent 
would  be  caught  along  with  the  guilty? 
Would  it  not  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  always  admitted  that  his 
client  is  innocent.  I  anticipate  that  he 
would  continue  that  argument,  and  If 
he  has  a  good  case,  the  court  clearly  will 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  only  does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  make  that  conten- 
tion, but  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  advocating  passage  of 
the  bill,  admitted  it.  That  is  why  I  can- 
not imderstand  why  the  administration 
and  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  desire  to  catch  North  Carolina, 
whose  innocence  is  admitted  by  the  At- 
torney General,  in  the  net  they  are  set- 
ting for  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
malefactors. 

Mr.  HART.  Has  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  any  concern  as  to  wheth- 
er a  declaratory  judgment  favorable  to 
North  Carolina  would  issue?  I  cannot 
imagine  it  in  view  of  the  strength  of 
his  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  concern  in  relation 
to  a  bill  which  states  to  North  Carolina 
counties  that  they  are  innocent,  accord- 


ing to  the  admissions  of  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  but  they  have  to  come 
all  the  way  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  claim  their  innocence  in  a  lawsuit 
before  they  can  be  allowed  to  be  ad- 
judged innocent. 

There  used  to  be  a  theory  in  our  coun- 
ti-y  that  a  person  was  presumed  to  be 
innocent  until  he  was  proved  guilty. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  a  person  charged  with  treason 
against  the  United  States  would  not  be 
treated  in  any  such  fashion  as  that  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  presumed  in- 
nocent until  he  was  proved  guilty  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan would  share  the  deep  concern 
voiced  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina if  those  who  in  fact  are  innocent 
would,  by  the  application  of  a  formula 
which  is  reasonable,  had  no  opportunity 
to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  formula.  But 
a  route  is  available. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  counties 
in  North  Carolina  which  are  innocent  of 
a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment  stand 
condemned  by  the  formula  and  be  de- 
prived of  their  sovereignty  by  the  for- 
mula if  they  did  not  come  all  the  way 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  es- 
tablish their  innocence? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
judgment  of  the  Nation  would  be.  The 
Nation  entertains  a  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  these  problem  areas  right  now. 
If  we  should  get  the  bill  on  the  statute 
books,  there  would  be  a  much  broader  ac- 
ceptance and  confidence  that  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  full  citizen- 
ship would  be  available  for  everyone. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  justification  for 
treating  North  Carolina  in  a  more  horrid 
fashion  than  a  person  charged  with  trea- 
son against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  perfectly  well  that  my 
answer  is  "no."  I  would  insist  that  the 
treatment  accorded  the  States  of  the 
Union  under  the  bill  in  no  wise  is  com- 
parable to  the  extreme  example  which 
the  Senator  has  cited. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  existing  law,  if  a 
person  in  North  Carolina  were  charged 
with  treason  against  the  United  States, 
he  would  have  a  right  to  be  placed  on 
trial  before  a  district  court  in  North 
Carolina,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  HART.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  yet  North  Carolina 
counties,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
could  not  get  a  trial  in  a  district  court 
in  North  Carolina,  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, but  they  would  have  to  come  all 
the  way  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
secure  a  vindication  of  their  innocence, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Founding  Fathers 
themselves  established  the  proposition 
that  when  one  sues  the  State,  he  must 
come  to  the  District  of  Coltunbia.  When 
a  plaintiff  sues  the  Nation,  he  must  come 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Over  the 
years  that  course  has  been  modified. 
But  I  see  nothing  comparable  in  the 
treatment  provided  for  State  actions  to 
be  brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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as  stated  in  the  bill,  and  the  requirement, 
which  all  of  us  appreciate,  that  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  trial  shall  be  tried 
at  home. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  other  cases  are  al- 
lowed to  be  tried  in  other  district  courts, 
are  they  not?  Can  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  tell  me  a  single  case  that  could 
not  be  tried  in  a  district  court  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  other  than  suits 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims?  Virtually  all  other  cases  are 
triable  in  Federal  courts  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HART.  Lest  the  reader  of  the 
Record  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  able  to  carry  the  answer 
to  a  question  like  that  in  his  head,  he 
should  like  to  refer  to  page  19  of  the 
majority  views  where  there  appears  a 
number  of  precedents  for  the  proposed 
procedure : 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942;  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  sec- 
tion 709 <c) ;  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Rule  10  B-8(f),  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  know  that  every  one  of 
those  citations  concerns  a  regulatory 
body  which  is  engaged  in  making  regu- 
lations which  have  the  force  of  law  in- 
stead of  assuming  the  guilt  of  people? 
Can  the  Senator  from  Michigan  point  to 
a  single  statute  that  requires  anyone  to 
come  to  Washington,  passing  all  the 
courthouses  en  route  to  Washington,  to 
prove  his  innocence  of  anything? 

Mr.  HART.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  be  helpful.  Is 
it  not  true  that  those  who  are  involved 
in  land  actions  against  the  Government 
are  still  requii-ed  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton? I  hesitate  to  make  that  as  a  factual 
statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless 
they  bring  suit  in  the  Court  oi  Claims; 
and  in  such  a  case,  the  Court  of  Claims 
will  send  one  of  its  Commissioners  out 
to  the  State  where  the  land  lies  to  con- 
duct proceedings  in  the  case. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  well  recalls  the  reasons  as- 
signed to  the  committee  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  which  are  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  in  a  matter  of  such  na- 
tional concern  as  fair  treatment  at  the 
ballot  box  that  there  be  unformity  in 
decisions.  The  point  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion is  that  nobody  is  to  be  considered 
guilty.  If  North  Carolina  has  practiced, 
in  fact,  a  fair  application  of  these  tests 
and  has  not  discriminated,  the  court 
shall  so  hold.  If,  in  fact,  it  has  discrimi- 
nated, I  think  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  this  body  will  support  the  effort 
to  insure  that  it  shall  happen  no  longer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  bill 
not  only  declares  that  people  in  seven 
States  are  guilty;  it  declares,  in  effect, 
that  all  the  Federal  judges  presiding 
south  of  the  Potomac  River  are  so  lacking 
in  judicial  character  that  they  cannot 
be  trusted  to  dispense  justice  in  cases 
like  these. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  reply  directly  to 
t^  statement,  as  we  discussed  it  fully 


in  committee.  This  is  not  a  fair  inter- 
pretation and  is  rather  unkind  toward 
the  members  of  the  judiciary  in  certain 
regions  of  the  country.  That  there  has 
been  extraordinary  delay  in  some  cases 
is,  I  think,  nationally  recognized;  but 
that  is  not  the  motivation  for  the  provi- 
sion. The  motivation  is  to  insure  uni- 
formity of  treatment  at  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  have  to  concede 
that  that  is  the  Attorney  General's  ex- 
cuse for  nailing  shut  all  the  courthouse 
doors  south  of  the  Potomac  River;  but 
his  excuse  is  about  the  lamest  I  ever 
heard.  The  area  where  the  courthouse 
doors  would  be  fastened  shut  against 
the  States  and  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  States  includes  only  two  judicial 
circuits,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth.  If 
there  be  any  conflict  between  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth  circuits,  that  conflict  can 
be  resolved  by  one  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  there  are  10 
circuits.  They  stretch  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii.  When  we  add  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, we  have  11  circuits,  and  we  have  11 
ways,  instead  of  2  ways,  to  have  con- 
flicts occur.  So  that  excuse  certainly 
does  not  hold  water. 

Now  to  return  to  figures  and  questions 
of  logic.  Why  does  the  fact  that  North 
Carolina  voted  51.8  percent  of  its  total 
adult  population  in  the  latest  presiden- 
tial election  prove  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  violating  the  15th  amendment; 
whereas  the  fact  that  Termessee,  which 
adjoins  North  Carolina,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  North  Carolina,  voted  only 
51.1  percent  of  its  total  adult  popula- 
tion, prove  that  Termessee  is  not  guilty 
of  violating  the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings — I  know  that  he  was  present 
during  the  course  of  my  comments — 
knows  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority of  us  that  the  record  is  quite  clear 
that  when  we  put  together  the  combina- 
tion that  represents  the  formula  of  this 
bill,  the  probability  is  high  that  there 
was  racial  discrimination  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  testing  device.  Tennessee 
does  not  have  such  a  testing  device.  But 
if  in  fact  the  Attorney  General  concludes 
that  there  are  regions  in  Termessee  or 
in  any  other  State  where  fewer  than  25 
percent  of  the  nonwhite  adult  popula- 
tion has  registered,  action  is  permitted 
under  the  bill;  and  I  hope  it  woiild  begin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference is  this:  Before  a  proceeding 
could  begin  against  Termessee,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  into  court  and  prove 
the  case,  and  Tennessee  would  have  the 
right  to  disprove  its  guilt.  Under  the 
bill,  North  Carolina  is  condemned  with- 
out a  judicial  trial.  If  North  Carolina 
is  to  get  out  from  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  it  would  have  to  come  all  the 
way  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prove 
its  innocence.  Tennessee  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  and  would  be 
granted  a  trial  in  court,  wliile  North 
Carolina  would  be  adjudged  guilty  and 
denied  access  to  the  courthouse. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan mentioned  the  25 -percent  section  of 
the  bill  as  the  device  available,  but  it 


does  not  provide  for  a  court  decision  in 
advance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Another  piece  of  Ic^ic  I 
should  like  to  have  explained  is  this: 
Upon  what  logical  basis  or  upon  what 
basis  of  relevancy  do  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  say  that  the  fact  that  47.3  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  of  Louisiana 
voted  in  the  last  presidential  election 
proves  that  Louisiana  is  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  15th  amendment,  whereas  the 
fact  that  44.4  percent  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  voted  in  the  last  election 
shows  that  Texas  is  not  guilty  of  violat- 
ing the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  uses  the  word  "prove." 

First.  It  does  not  prove;  it  presumes. 

Second.  The  Supreme  Court  rather 
recently  had  some  comment  with  respect 
to  practices  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
which  I  think  tend  to  support  the  valid- 
ity of  the  presmnption. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  meant  "presume,"  because  there 
is  no  proof  allowed  under  this  biU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  concede  that  in  some  parishes 
of  Louisiana  discrimination  has  been 
practiced  against  Negroes.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  has  chastised  me  for  making  that 
statement,  but  it  is  correct  and  I  would 
be  the  first  to  concede  it.  Yet  in  other 
areas  of  Louisiana  Negroes  are  not  being 
discriminated  against.  For  example,  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana,  a  study  indicates  that  4,500 
Negroes  who  cannot  read  and  write  are 
registered.  They  are  registered  in  clear 
violation  of  the  law.  The  law  provides 
that  to  be  registered,  one  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write.  But  thase  Negroes 
w-ere  registered  anyway.  The  registrars 
have  violated  the  law.  They  have  flouted 
the  law  by  registering  those  people. 

Mr.  HART.  Did  the  Senator  say  that 
those  were  Negroes  who  were  registered? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Those 
Negroes  were  registered  and  voted.  The 
sheriffs  and  local  ofiBcials  wanted  them 
registered  and  saw  to  it  that  they  were 
registered;  but  they  were  registered  in 
clear  violation  of  the  law. 

Yet  under  the  proposed  statute,  It 
would  require  only  20  people  to  sign  a 
petition,  and  if  the  Attorney  General 
woiild  agree  with  them,  and  the  State 
would  have  no  right  to  go  to  court,  even 
before  a  judge  recommended  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  appointment,  to  have 
any  contest  as  to  whether  the  petition 
was  correct  or  not.  A  person  could  not 
even  present  this  evidence  that  he  has 
registered  a  thousand  people  who  are 
Negroes,  who  are  clearly  imqualified  to 
show  the  fact  that  Negroes  have  not  been 
discriminated  against  within  the  parish. 

There  is  in  the  bill,  as  I  understand,  a 
test  that  if  less  than  50  percent  voted  in 
the  last  presidential  election,  a  State 
would  fall  within  the  purriew  of  the  act. 

We  had  a  gubernatorial  race  in  the 
same  year  in  which  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  voted. 

In  the  presidential  race  everyone  knew 
that  Louisiana  would  go  decisively  for 
Qoldwater.  I  should  know.  I  fought 
hard  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  although  I 
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knew  we  could  riot  win  the  State.  I 
knew  we  could  not  carry  Louisiana  for 
Lyndon  Johnson;  that  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  All  the  polls  showed  that 
Barry  Goldwater  would  cany  the  State. 

But  in  the  gubernatorial  primai-y  that 
year,  substantially  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  voted. 

Is  it  also  true  that  under  the  Sen- 
ator's test,  he  would  include  in  the  50- 
percent  requirement  all  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  Louisiana? 
There  are  about  50.000  of  them.  They 
are  disfranchised  because  they  are  not 
citizens  of  Louisiana;  they  vote  in  New 
York,  in  Illinois,  in  Michigan,  and  othei 
States;  they  are  not  citizens  of  Louisiana. 
That  is  why  they  cannot  vote  there. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wish 
to  hold  against  our  State  the  fact  that 
servicemen  are  receiving  good  training 
there  because  we  have  a  hot  climate  and 
can  provide  more  training  days  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union?  Why  does  the 
Senator  want  to  hold  against  us  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  our  State  fine  citizens 
from  other  States  who  carmot  vote  in 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana commented  on  the  bill  as  initially 
introduced.  However,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  bi\l.  As  it  now  stands,  we 
do  not  include  aliens,  persons  in  the  ac- 
tive military*  ^atvice.  or  their  dependents. 

Mr.  LONGrof  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
now  proposes  to  remove  those  persons 
from  the  coverage  of  the  bill.  I  say  that 
is  an  improvement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  The  more  I  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  about  voting 
practices  in  Louisiana,  the  more  firmly 
convinced  I  am  that  this  is  a  very  de- 
sirable bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  a  bill  ought  to  be  passed, 
but  not  in  the  form  in  which  this  one 
is  drafted. 

If  the  Senator  is  talking  about  some- 
body being  discriminated  against  and 
wants  to  refer  the  presidential  race  be- 
tween Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Barry 
Goldwater.  and  the  fact  that  50  percent 
of  the  people  did  not  vote.  Theoretically 
they  are  being  denied  the  right  to  vote." 
why  does  not  the  Senator  give  us  credit 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  guberna- 
torial race  during  the  same  year  in  which 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  people  voted? 
That  was  a  close  race.  No  one  knew  who 
was  going  to  win  the  race.  However,  in 
the  presidential  race,  many  people  did 
not  vote  because  evei-yone  knew  that 
Barry  Goldwater  was  going  to  carry  Lou- 
isiana. They  knew  how  the  race  was  go- 
ing to  come  out. 

Mr.  HART.  How  about  the  figures  on 
registration? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that, 
according  to  the  registration  figures, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  people  were 
registered  in  Louisiana.  I  concede  that 
in  Tensas  and  a  number  of  other  par- 
ishes, Negroes  are  being  discriminated 
against.  Why  would  the  Senator  want 
to  make  a  culprit  of  the  entire  State  and 
take  the  attitude  that  these  people  are 
not  entitled  to  a  trial  before  their  own 
district  judge,  who  is  named  by  the  Pi-es- 
Ident,  merely  because  some  one  or  two 
parishes  engage  in  discriminatory  prac- 
tices? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  the 
question.   Josh  Billings  said : 

It  is  better  to  be  ignorant  than  to  know 
what  ain't  so. 

Some  very  erudite  men  favor  this  bill. 
However,  they  are  trying  to  legislate  on 
the  basis  of  facts  concerning  which  they 
are  not  ignorant,  but  concerning  which 
they  know  what  "ain't  so." 

They  take  areas  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  the  Republican  Party  had  no  can- 
didates running  for  county  offices  and  no 
candidates  running  for  Congress  against 
the  Democratic  incumbents,  and  measure 
the  vote  turnout  in  such  counties  against 
the  voting  turnout  in  States  such  as  New 
York,  in  which  there  was  a  hot  senatorial 
race  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Nation.  If  our  friends  were  merely  ig- 
norant instead  of  knowing  what  "ain't 
so,"  I  believe  they  would  have  come  up 
with  a  fairer  bill. 

I  do  not  attribute  any  such  imperfec- 
tion to  the  Senator  except  in  these  areas. 
In  other  areas,  my  friend  from  Michigan 
is  one  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  my 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  HART.  Before  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  leaves  the  point  that  we  were 
discussing,  may  I,  perhaps  without  ex- 
tending the  discussion,  refer  to  a  section 
of  the  majority  report  on  page  16. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  last 
three  paragraphs  on  page  16  of  the 
majority  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  also  of  the  view  that  an  entire 
State  covered  by  the  test  and  device  prohibi- 
tion of  section  4  must  be  able  to  lift  the 
prohibition  if  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  relieved 
from  the  requirements  of  section  4.  The 
statewide  ban  is  a  prophylactic  measure 
grounded  on  the  probability  of  future  dis- 
crimination throughout  the  State  even  if  it 
may  not  now  exist  in  some  areas.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  said  about  title  II  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  "With  this  situa- 
tion spreading  as  the  record  shows,  Congress 
was  not  required  to  await  the  total  disloca- 
tion of  commerce.  •  •  *  'Congress  was  en- 
titled to  provide  reasonable  preventive 
measures  •  •  *.'  {Katzenbach  v.  McClug, 
379  U.S.  294,  301)." 

Moreover,  in  most  of  the  States  affected 
by  section  4  local  boards  of  registration  are 
60  closely  and  directly  controlled  by  and 
subject  to  the  direction  of  State  boards  of 
election — and,  indeed,  the  State  legislature — 
that  they  would  be  required  to  misapply  tests 
and  devices,  irrespective  of  their  own  inclina- 
tions, if  this  suited  the  general  policy  of  the 
State  government. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  mentioned 
registration.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  best  way  in 
which  to  determine  whether  there  is 
discrimination  is  to  be  governed  by  regis- 
trations rather  than  the  voting  figure? 
States  have  no  way  in  which  to  compel 
people  to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  The  argument  could  be 
made  both  ways.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  might  be  a  test  in 
some  areas,  but  we  do  know,  or,  rather  we 
believe — and  I  think  the  Senate  will  find 
it  so — that  all  that  is  required  in  a  region 
in  which  registration  is  high  is  one  cruel 
incident,  whether  it  is  1  day  or  6  months 


before  election,  to  discourage  a  great 
many  registrants  from  voting. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  far  as  I  have  heard, 
there  have  been  no  incidents  of  that 
kind  in  North  Carolina.  If  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  heard  of  any,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  enlightened. 

Mr.  HART.  I  did  not  suggest  that. 
However,  would  the  Senator  not  agree 
that  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
one  killing? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  such  an 
incident  would  tend  to  increase  registra- 
tion activities  rather  than  quiet  them. 

Mr.  HART.  Certainly  the  man  who 
pulls  the  trigger  does  not  intend  to  en- 
courage them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  of  no  such  inci- 
dent in  North  Carolina.  The  best  test 
of  whether  a  State  is  discriminating  is 
to  consider  the  registration  figures.  If 
there  is  discrimination,  it  shows  up  in  the 
registration  figures.  If  the  State  regis- 
ters a  man,  it  is  not  likely  to  obstruct  his 
voting. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
registration  figures  for  various  States. 
These  figures  were  supplied  to  the  House 
Committee  by  the  Attorney  General 
while  he  was  advocating  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  According  to  these  figures,  66 
percent  of  the  adult  population  in 
Arizona  was  registered.  Fifty-six  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  in  Arkansas 
was  registered.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  adult  population  in  California  was 
registered.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the 
adult  population  in  Florida  was  regis- 
tered. Sixty  and  six-tenths  percent  of 
the  adult  population  in  Hawaii  was 
registered.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the 
adult  population  in  Kentucky  was  regis- 
tered. Seventy  and  six-tenths  percent 
of  the  adult  population  in  Maryland  was 
registered.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the 
adult  population  in  Michigan  was  regis- 
tered. Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  adult 
population  in  Nevada  was  registered. 
Seventy-four  and  one-half  percent  of 
the  adult  population  in  New  York  was 
registered.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
adult  population  in  Oregon  was  regis- 
tered. In  Tennessee,  72.7  percent  of  the 
adult  population  was  registered.  In 
Texas,  56.3  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion was  registered. 

The  bill  would  not  apply  to  any  of 
those  States.  The  bill  would  apply  to 
North  Carolina,  although  North  Caro- 
lina, according  to  the  figures  of  the  At- 
torney General,  had  76  percent  of  the 
adult  population  registered.  This  is  a 
higher  percentage  of  people  registered 
than  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  seen  many 
strange  things  done.  However,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  strange  as  the 
logic  employed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  be  able  today  to  persuade 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
point  of  view  that  the  majority  of  us 
on  the  committee  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  over  these  weeks.  I 
know  how  deeply  the  Senator  feels  that 
this  formula  is  not  reasonable.  We  feel 
with  equal  conviction  that  it  makes  very 
good  sense.    The  purpose  and  objective 
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of  the  bill  is  to  broaden  the  participa- 
tion in  the  voting  and  registration  rolls 
and  the  voting  at  the  ballot  box. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  will  materially 
improve  the  record  of  voting  and  regis- 
tration in  all  areas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  trans- 
gi-essed  a  good  deal  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  two  or 
three  additional  questions,  and  then  I 
shall  cease. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  article  I,  section  2, 
and  the  17th  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  do  not  pro- 
vide that  electors  for  U.S.  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  possess  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  same  Constitution  which  car- 
ries the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  if  he  agrees  that  the  courts 
have  uniformly  held  that  in  prescribing 
qualifications  for  electors  to  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, legislatures  of  States  may  establish 
literacy  tests  which  apply  alike  to  all 
persons. 

Mr.  HART.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
bill  does  not  suspend — in  the  words  of 
the  Attorney  General — the  literacy  test 
in  Lo^siana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
34  North  Carolina  counties. 

Mr.  HART.     Not  Virginia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Virginia  was  taken  out 
as  a  result  of  some  of  our  consideration 
in  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  The  answer  to  the  cor- 
rected question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  applies  to  35  Virginia 
counties  and  10  independent  cities;  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  sure  that  conforms 
to  the  record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it 
the  Senator  agreed  with  me  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  bill 
would  suspend  the  power  of  the  States  I 
have  enumerated  and  the  counties  I  have 
enumerated  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
counties  and  cities  in  Virginia  to  use  the 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  It  would  suspend 
the  tests  and  devices  referred  to  in  the 
bill.  I  think  we  'are  agreed  that  we  are 
talking  about  literacy  tests. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  how  he  justifies  that  provision 
of  the  bill  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
which  is  reported  in  4  Wall.  2,  18  L.  Ed. 
281.  This  is  what  the  Court  said,  not 
merely  when  there  was  a  demonstration 
in  Alabama,  but  when  what  my  geology 
teacher  called  the  "uncivil  war"  was  rag- 
ing: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
Its  protection  all  classes  of  men.  at  all 
times,  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine, 
Involving  more  pernicious  consequences,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  dur- 
ing any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. 


How  does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
reconcile  the  provision  of  the  bill  sus- 
pending the  constitutional  power  of 
States  to  use  literacy  tests  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  no  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  can  be  sus- 
pended, even  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan does  not  view  this  bill  as  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  Constitution.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  regards  this  bill  as  an 
effort  to  deliver  on  the  Constitution.  As 
we  all  know,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
found — and  I  had  the  language  in  my 
prepared  remarks — that  the  15th  amend- 
ment very  clearly  prohibits  the  applica- 
tion of  what  we  describe  as  tests  or  de- 
vices if  it  has  the  effect  of  denying  one 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color. 

The  position  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  testimony  before  the  committee,  and 
the  position  of  a  majority  of  us  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  all  indicate  that  the 
suspension  of  the  tests  and  devices  clearly 
is  within  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  Congress  to  legislate  against  acts  or 
practices  which  a  State  engages  in  which 
has  the  effect  of  denying  a  person  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  also 
laid  down  as  a  rule  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  Constitution 
is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  give  effect  to 
all  its  provisions,  and  that  no  one  pro- 
vision shall  be  nullified? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes;  but  I  think  the 
Court,  in  making  the  point,  did  not  state 
that  section  2,  article  I,  shall  override 
applying  the  15th  amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  provides  that 
we  cannot  use  article  I,  section  2,  for  5 
years.  If  Congress  says  a  State  cannot 
use  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
5  years,  it  could  state  that  it  cannot  use 
it  for  1,000  years. 

Mr.  HART.  If  a  State  wants  to  use 
various  tests  and  devices  with  clean 
hands,  there  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  problem  in  North 
Carolina 

Mr.  HART.  Yes;  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  problem  is  that  one  must  get  on 
a  train  or  plane  and  come  to  the  District 
of  Columbia;  but  in  terms  of  the  big 
problem  involved,  that  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  the  impossibility  of  trying  a  case 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  the  law 
provides  that  a  subpena  for  witnesses 
will  not  run  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  courthouse  in  the  district? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Attorney  General 
has  said,  in  substance,  that  if  a  person's 
hands  are  clean  all  he  has  to  do  is  mail 
a  petition. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  General 
said  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  my  position 
was  correct  as  applied  to  this  case.  But 
if  the  Attorney  General  can  assure  a 
State  of  its  declaration  of  innocence 
after  its  representatives  get  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  why  not  let  him  sub- 
mit that  request  and  have  it  determined 
in  advance  before  he  comes  here? 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  modify  that  aspect  if  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General  is 
given. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  After  one  gets  under  the 
bill,  a  State  can  come  before  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and 
beg  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  a  right 
given  to  it  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  another  bad 
thing  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  not  correct  that  It 
would  have  to  wait  and  require  that  ex- 
aminers be  appointed  before  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  relief  could  become  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  only  way  a 
State  can  get  rid  of  the  examiners.  The 
bill  gives  that  power  to  the  Government. 
The  only  way  the  State  can  get  out  of  it 
is  to  come  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  have  its  representative  get  down  on 
his  knees  before  a  man  who  has  never 
been  elected  to  anything  and  who  is  not 
responsible  to  anybody  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  except  the  President,  and  beg 
him  humbly  to  allow  the  State  in  ques- 
tion to  exercise  a  right  given  to  the  State 
by  the  Constitution.  That  is  what  the 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  does  not  bar  a 
State  from  coming  in  after  examiners 
have  been  appointed.  If  indeed  the  At- 
torney General  believes  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  a  test  or  device 
has  been  used,  he  will  consent  to  the  de- 
cree. Additionally,  a  State  may  apply 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  examiners. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  not  amend  the  bill 
and  provide  that  the  Attorney  General 
can  issue  his  pardon  in  advance,  before 
attorneys  are  retained  and  have  to  come 
up  to  the  District  of  Columbia?  If  one 
is  innocent,  why  not  let  him  be  declared 
innocent  before  he  becomes  here? 

Mr.  HART.  If  it  were  feasible  to  have 
effective  legislation  of  this  kind  and 
avoid  any  of  these  mechanics,  and  par- 
enthetically exempt  States  to  which  it 
did  not  apply,  we  would  be  in  complete 
agreement.  The  overwhelming  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  committee 
is  that  we  need  this  kind  of  approach. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  any  sensible  rea- 
son why  the  innocence  of  a  State  could 
not  be  agreed  to  beforehand  instead  of 
after  its  having  to  retain  lawyers  and 
come  to  the  District  of  Columbia?  I 
may  have  to  go  back  to  practice  law,  and 
I  like  lawsuits,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we 
have  to  have  so  much  unnecessary  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  HART.  Congress,  I  believe,  will 
make  a  decision  which  it  will  finally 
reach  in  voting  for  the  bill,  that  the 
formula  which  triggers  this  action  is  rea- 
sonable, and  that  the  mechanism  pro- 
vided for  a  State  to  persuade  a  court  that 
the  State  is  innocent — as  the  Senator 
states — is  reasonable.  Clearly,  we  have 
recognized  the  possibility  and  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  that  situation,  if  any. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  would  assure  us  that  all  those 
covmties  certainly  would  be  in  this  cate- 
gory, that  adequate  provision  would  be 
made  to  take  care  of  the  situation  on 
political  subdivisions  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General,  is  not, 
in  fact,  within  the  category  that  reason- 
able presumption  broadly  establishes.  I 
believe  that  will  be  the  decision  Congress 
will  make. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  That  shows  how  unrea- 
sonable the  bill  is.  as  illustrated  on  page 
16  of  the  bUl.  starting  on  page  16  and 
going  down  through  line  6. 

Even  if  a  State  or  county  were  to  come 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  establish 
its  innocence,  under  this  bill,  it  would 
still  be  hooked  in  the  court  for  5  years. 
Why  keep  someone  in  a  court  who  has 
proved  his  innocence? 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  Senator  comment- 
ing on  the  5-year  provision? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  page  16,  beginning 
on  line  1  it  states : 

The  court  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  of  any 
action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  five 
years  after  Judgment  and  shall  reopen  the 
action  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney  General 
alleging  that  a  test  or  device  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Even  imder  that  provision,  if  a  county 
in  North  Carolina  established  its  inno- 
cence in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
would  still  be  held  in  court  5  years  in  the 
future.  The  court  will  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  State  even  where  innocence 
had  been  established. 

Mr.  HART.  The  5-year  period,  as  the 
report  indicates,  was  selected  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  appropriate  period  of 
proof  of  the  elimination  of  past  dis- 
crimination. Parenthetically,  I  believe 
that  we  have  such  precedents  in  the  anti- 
trust field,  with  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  familiar.  That  estab- 
lishes exactly  this  method  of  retention 
of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  to  prevent  the  in- 
fliction of  new  punishments  for  past 
events  that  the  provision  was  placed  in 
the  Constitution  regarding  ex  post  facto 
laws.  Now  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  talking  about  past 
punishments  for  past  sins  and  inequities. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 

Michigan  one  more  question 

Mr.  HART.  If  there  are  sins,  yes;  if 
there  is  innocence,  no. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  if  one  comes  up  and 
proves  his  innocence  he  will  still  be  held 
in  court  for  5  years.  A  North  Carolina 
County  can  come  up  here  and  prove  itself 
to  be  as  innocent  as  Michigan,  only  to 
be  held  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  for  5 
yeai-s,  in  a  court  250  or  500  miles  away. 
Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  in 
1959,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  in  Las- 
siter  against  Northampton  County  Board 
of  Elections,  that  the  North  Carolina 
literacy  test  was  perfectly  valid  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  commented  on 
that  in  my  remarks.  I  also  added  the 
language  of  the  Lassiter  case  which  made 
the  point  that  if  there  had  been  discrim- 
inatory use,  the  15th  amendment  would 
come  into  play. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  me.  However.  I  confess  that 
I  still  believe  the  bill  itself  is  a  most 
illogical  instrument. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  I  express 
the  attitude  of  all  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  one  is  never  delayed  or  bored 
by  any  comment,  exchange,  or  discussion 


which  Senators  have  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, he  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he 
would  allow  me,  at  some  time  during  his 
remarks,  to  intervene  long  enough  to 
make  certain  points  which  I  thought 
should  be  made,  both  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  in  the  preservation  of  the  appropri- 
ate viewpoint  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
who,  I  believe,  have  been  misinfoimed  in 
certain  respects  and  which  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect for  the  record. 

With  that  preface,  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  provisions  of  the 
State  of  Florida  relative  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors.  They  will  be  found 
in  section  97.041  of  title  IX  of  the  Florida 
Revised  Statutes,  which  read,  as  to  the 
pertinent  portions,  as  follows : 

Any  person  21  years  of  age  *  •  •  who  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  permanent 
resident  living  In  Florida  for  1  year,  residing 
in  the  county  where  he  wishes  to  register 
for  6  months  Is  eligible  to  register. 

Later  in  that  same  section  there  are 
these  words: 

The  following  persons  are  not  entitled  to 
vote:  First,  persons  not  registered.  Second, 
persons  under  guardianship  or  confined  in 
any  State  prison.  Third,  persons  insane  or 
idiotic.  Fourth,  persons  convicted  of  any  fel- 
ony •  •  •  whose  civil  rights  have  not  been 
restored.  Fifth,  persons  convicted  of  brib- 
ery— et  cetera.  Sixth,  persons  not  registered 
in  the  precinct  in  which  they  have  their 
permanent  place  of  residence. 

I  place  that  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  state  what  I  believe  is  already 
known  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan; 
namely,  that  my  State  of  Florida  has  no 
educational  requirements  of  any  sort.  It 
also  has  no  poll  tax  requirements,  nor  any 
requirements  as  to  moral  character  other 
than  those  which  require  that  a  person 
not  be  a  convicted  felon. 

I  believe  that  lives  up  to  about  the 
simplest  qualifications  for  registration  to 
be  found  in  any  State.  There  are  other 
States  which  have  substantially  the  same 
simple  requirements.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  I  am  sure,  is  acquainted  with 
that  fact,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  1937,  qualifica- 
tions for  registration  and  voting  in  the 
State  of  Florida  have  been  as  stated  in 
the  words  which  I  have  read  directly  from 
the  Florida  statutes. 

My  previous  remarks  I  wish  to  be  the 
predicate  for  the  following  comments — 
which  will  be  critical  comments — about 
the  provision  found  in  line  25,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  16.  and  lines  1  to  6  at  the 
top  of  page  17  of  the  printed  bill. 

These  so-called  additional  triggering 
provisions  under  which,  in  a  State  where 
there  is  no  requirement  as  to  literacy  or 
any  of  these  other  provisions  which  are 
said  to  be  handicaps  for  the  registration 
of  Negro  or  any  other  minority  voters, 


were  added  to  the  bill  by  action  of  the 

committee  or  its  majority  these  words: 

That  the   provisions  of  subsection   (a)-. 

That  is  the  meaningful  subsection  of 
the  early  part  of  the  bill — 
sKall  apply  in  any  State  or  la  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  which— 

Then  going  down  to  the  (2)  on  line  25: 

the  Director  of  the  Census  determines,  by  a 
survey  made  upon  the  request  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  total  nvmiber  ot 
persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are  regis- 
tered to  vote  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division Is  less  than  25  per  centum  of  toe 
total  number  of  all  persons  of  such  race  or 
color  of  voting  age  residing  In  such  State  or 
political  subdivision. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  so- 
called  additional  triggering  provision  was 
added  by  the  committee  with  the  thought 
that  even  in  States  where  there  is  no 
legal  inhibition  of  any  kind  to  the  regis- 
tration of  Negroes  or  other  minority 
races,  that  the  mere  fact  that  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  all 
persons  in  a  State  or  county  who  have 
actually  registered  shall  be  held  to  bring 
them  under  the  provisions  of  the  act? 

Mr.  HART.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
states,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
permit,  even  in  these  cases,  where  there 
was  no  test  or  device,  a  means  whereby 
the  Attorney  General  could  attempt  to 
assure  the  opportunity  to  increase  non- 
white  registration.  The  figure  of  25 
percent  was  felt  to  be  in  a  sense  an  alarm. 
If,  indeed,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  race 
was  registered,  we  had  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned that  opportunity  to  do  so  for 
some  reason  was  limited,  if  not  actually 
denied. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  there 
was  an  assumption  or  a  presumption 
written  into  the  law  that  if  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  colored  citizens  of  legal 
voting  age  in  a  given  State  or  subdivision 
of  a  State  had  not  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  registeiing,  that  very  fact 
would  be  regarded  by  the  committee  as 
justification  for  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral  registrars  to  go  in  to  attempt  to 
register  citizens.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  referred  to  an  assumption. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  was  a  presump- 
tion. This  is  in  fact  what  the  bill  does. 
It  makes  the  presumption. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  this  presump- 
tion made  when  the  Senator  and  his 
associates  found  that  they  had  missed 
some  of  the  other  Southern  States  by  an 
earlier  triggering  device,  and  decided 
that  this  might  apply  to  the  remaining 
Southern  States? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  The  Senator  wiU 
notice  that  the  summai-y  sheets  or  the 
appendixes  in  the  majority  report  show 
that  other  than  Southern  States  may 
indeed  be  identified  as  including  sub- 
divisions in  which  this  less-than-25-per- 
cent  factor  may  apply.  This  presump- 
tion, we  feel,  is  a  valid  one.  We  lee^ 
that  it  is  related  to  the  15th  amendment. 
As  with  respect  to  the  other  presump- 
tion, in  the  event  the  Attorney  General 
does,  in  fact,  act,  after  a  census  or  sur- 
vey identifies  less  than  25  percent  of  a 
racial  group  as  being  registered,  there  is 
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available  to  that  subdivision  to  obtain,  Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  should 

bv  declaratory  judgment,  a  decision  that  like  to  comment  on  that  point. 

in  fact  the  presumption  was  not  correct  Mr.   HOLLAND.     I   shall   be   glad   to 
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in  that  case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  presumption  is  not  a 
sound  one,  and  is  not  a  safe  one  to  follow. 
It  is  well  shown  by  what  is  included  in 
the  repoi-t  of  the  committee  relative  to 
my  own  State  of  Florida.  It  is  stated 
that  five  counties  in  Florida  come  under 
the  terms  of  the  25-percent  figure  that 
Is  found  on  page  38  of  the  committee 

report. 

The  counties  of  Gadsden,  Jefferson, 
Lafayette,  Liberty,  and  Union  are  said  to 
be  five  counties  in  my  State  in  which  this 
triggering  device  would  create  a  pre- 
sumption that  someone,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  place  any 
inhibition  against  registration  of  Ne- 
groes, prevented  the  registration  of 
Negro  citizens. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  check  with 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Florida.  I  wish 
the  record  to  show  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  three  of  those  counties. 

First.  As  to  Gadsden  County — and 
that  is  the  only  county  of  any  size  in  the 
five  counties  that  are  listed  in  the  re- 
port—the figures  shouTi  in  the  report 
indicate  that  there  were  1.425  Negroes 
registered  to  vote  out  of  12,261  of  quali- 
fied age  of  that  race.  It  happens  that 
the  committee  was  incorrectly  informed 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  had  given 
the  figures  as  of  an  earlier  date,  in  March 
1964.  Between  that  date  and  the  No- 
vember election,  additional  Negroes  had 
registered  in  Gadsden  County,  to  bring 
the  total  from  the  figures  stated  in  the 
report,  of  1,425,  to  4,447,  or  just  over  36 
percent  of  the  total  of  qualified  Negroes 
in  that  county. 

That  shows  the  unsoundness  of  the 
presumption  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  referred.  The  same  law 
applies,  the  same  people  were  there,  the 
same  registration  officer  was  serving. 
The  only  difference  was  that  some  civil 
rights  groups  went  in  and  overcame  the 
apathy  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  enough  of  the  Negroes  to  the  point 
where  36  percent  of  them  registered,  as 
a  total  number,  by  November.  Yet  un- 
der this  presumption,  if  it  had  been 
sound,  it  would  have  been  presumed  that 
someone  was  preventing  the  Negroes 
from  registering.  They  registered  with- 
out violence.  They  registered  without 
any  disaster  of  any  sort.  More  of  them 
will  register  as  they  overcome  their 
apathy.  There  are  still  nearly  8,000  more 
who  can  register  if  they  wish  to  register. 

The  inertia  of  people  who  have  not 
voted  in  over  100  years  cannot  be  over- 
come overnight  or  in  1  year  or  in  many 
years,  because,  as  I  have  already  said  for 
the  record,  since  1937,  Negroes  in  Flor- 
ida have  been  eligible  to  register  and 
eligible  to  vote,  and  they  have  done  so 
in  numbere  in  many  places.  We  have 
more  than  300,000  eligible.  I  believe 
that  fact  shows  the  unsoundness  of  the 
presumption  that  my  distinguished 
friend  and  his  associates  would  have 
^^tten  into  the  law  if  the  bill  were 
passed. 


desist. 

Mr.  HART.  The  amendment  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  directing  his 
attention,  namely,  the  less-than-25-per- 
cent  amendment,  would  have  assured 
against  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  describe  as  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. We  note  that  the  requirement  of 
the  amendment  is  that  there  be  estab- 
lished whether  in  fact  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  all  persons  of  color  are  registered 
by  a  Census  Bureau  survey  of  the  county, 
requested  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Such  a  survey  would  have  established 
that  36  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  Gads- 
den Covmty  were  registered.  The  coimty 
would  not  have  been  included. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect if  he  is  speaking  as  of  November 
1964.  If  he  is  speaking  as  of  March 
1964,  he  is  incorrect.  The  survey  would 
have  shown  only  11  percent  registered, 
and  the  finding  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  once  made  and  certified  under 
the  bill — I  am  reading  from  line  9,  page 
17,  which  immediately  follows  the  pro- 
vision I  have  already  read: 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section 
6  shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register. 

That  determination  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  appeal  and  not  subject  to 
any  certification  to  any  court  for  a  de- 
cision or  review  or  revision. 

I  say  that  that  kind  of  law  varies  com- 
pletely from  the  fair  system  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  which  this  Nation  has  main- 
tained during  all  its  life,  and  I  hope  will 
always  maintain. 

I  have  never  heard  that  any  such  cer- 
tification by  the  Attorney  General  or  by 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  that  what 
they  found  last  March  would  be  regarded 
as  a  presumption,  not  subject  to  any  ap- 
peal anywhere,  that  Negroes  were  being 
prevented  from  registering  in  Gadsden 
County,  when  so  clearly  the  opposite  is 
shown  by  what  happened  immediately 
after  March  1964. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several 
points  become  evident. 

First.  The  presumption  is.  Indeed,  pos- 
sible of  refutation  if,  in  fact,  the  reason 
for  the  less  than  25  percent  of  a  racial 
group  being  registered  is  not  because  of 
discriminatory  treatment.  That  is  avail- 
able under  the  declaratory  judgment 
section. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  good  county 
would  have  had  to  come  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  would  have  had  to 
maintain  a  suit  successfully  or  it  would 
have  had  to  receive  the  certification  of 
the  Attorney  General.  It  would  have 
been  in  court  for  5  years,  and  it  would 
have  been  subjected  to  all  of  that  trouble 
because  of  the  mere  fact  that  in  the  lines 
immediately  following  what  I  read,  it  is 
provided  that  the  determination  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census  and  the  Attorney 
General  would  both  be  made  final  and 


not  subject  to  ordinary  review  by  any 
court  and  not  subject  to  any  appeal.  It 
would  have  the  force  and  effect  of  an 
order  of  court. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  practice 
which  can  be  justified  by  which  a  State, 
a  sovereign  agency,  or  a  county,  a  part 
of  a  State,  should  be  subjected  to  that 
kind  of  treatment  in  this  Nation  and 
under  the  laws  under  which  we  have 
lived  so  long  and  so  happily. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  it  is  desirable 
that  we  make  clear  in  the  early  days  of 
the  discussion  that  the  determination 
of  the  Attorney  General,  which  would 
be  final  and  effective,  bears  only  on  the 
existence  of  a  test  or  a  device.  The  ac- 
tion for  a  declaratory  judgment  is  the 
time  and  the  occasion  when  the  State  or 
the  political  subdivision  could  establish 
that  the  figures  are  not  the  consequence 
of  racial  discrimination  practiced  at  the 
ballot  box  or  the  registration  office. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Where  wotdd  they  go 
to  get  that  judgment? 

Mr.  HART.  They  would  come  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  would  have  to 
come  from  Gadsden  County,  Fla.,  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  they  could  have  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  what  had  become  a  fact  within 
a  week  or  two  after  the  certification. 

Mr.  HART.  Unless — and  this  is  the 
second  point  that  I  think  our  exchange 
develops — unless  the  existence  of  the  law 
would  encourage  other  counties  to  do 
precisely  what  occurred  in  Gadsden  and 
people  would  be  registered.  I  salute  the 
effort  that  occurred  in  Gadsden  to  raise 
the  percentage  of  those  registered  to  vote 
from  111/2  to  36  percent. 

That  is  fine.  There  is  another  county 
down  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  two  other 
counties  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  HART.  They  have  made  an  effort 
to  achieve  the  same  situation.  I  believe 
Jefferson  County  is  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  recognizes  that.  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  recognized  before  the  indi- 
vidual views  had  been  printed  and  sent 
out  to  all  the  world,  for  they  contain 
statements  which  do  not  happen  to  be 
true  about  either  of  those  good  counties. 
In  Jefferson  County  the  total  number  of 
Negro  registrants  is  1,493.  The  registra- 
tion in  that  county  went  up  between  the 
March  date  concerning  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  asked  to  give  the  fig- 
ures to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  from 
638  to  1,493  in  November.  After  all,  they 
were  getting  ready  for  November. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  have  adopted  those  figures  before  the 
books  closed,  indicating  that  two  coun- 
ties were  preventing  their  Negroes  from 
registering,  when  that  simply  was  not 
true,  is  not  fair.  The  committee  was 
imposed  upon  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  do  not  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  having  used  those  figxires.  1 
certainly  do  not  claim  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  would  have  desired 
to  have  that  kind  of  information  in  the 
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record.  But  it  is  here,  and  it  illustrates 
two  things: 

First.  It  illustrates  the  unsoundness 
of  a  presumption  of  this  kind. 

Second.  The  fact  that  the  job  was 
done  so  hastily  as  not  to  give  a  good 
committee  an  opportunity  really  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  facts. 

I  could  not  see  my  distinguished 
friend,  a  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
his  State,  certainly  a  fine  lawyer  and  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, putting  a  thing  like  that  into  the 
individual  views  except  that  he.  his  stafi, 
and  his  associates  on  the  committee  did 
not  have  sufficient  time  really  to  find 
out  what  the  facts  were.  That  action 
merely  illustrates  the  complete  un- 
wisdom— in  fact,  the  foolishness — of 
sending  a  bill  of  the  effect,  the  scope, 
and  a  proposed  great  change  from  our 
system  of  laws  to  a  fine  committee  and 
giving  that  committee  a  few  days  to  con- 
sider it  and  submit  a  thoughtful  report 
on  it.  There  could  not  be  a  finer  illus- 
tration of  the  unwisdom  of  those  who 
insisted — and  they  did  it  over  my  vote- 
on  sending  the  bill  to  the  fine  committee 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  such  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber, with  instructions  to  do  a  job  that 
could  not  be  done,  and  to  bring  back  a 
fine  report  that  could  not  be  brought 
back  because  there  was  not  time  to 
bring  it  out,  and  then  inviting  a  situ- 
ation under  which  the  report  casts  a 
diatribe  against  good  people  that  is  not 
justified. 

I  call  attention  to  it  now  for  various 
reasons.  I  have  already  explained  this 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  do  not  want  anyone 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  be  mislead 
by  the  report.  The  report  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  correct  in  that  regard.  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
arising  when  the  facts  are  so  clear  and 
so  different  from  what  is  stated  in  the 
individual  views.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  realize  that  I  could  easily  have 
kept  that  information  until  a  later  stage 
in  the  debate.  I  think  he  told  me  when 
I  went  to  him  today  to  tell  him  about 
the  information  which  I  have  stated  that 
he  thought  I  was  treating  him  rather 
generously.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have 
tried  to  do  that.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  recall  that  the  bill  has  not  been  wisely 
handled  and  that  the  report  has  not 
been  accurately  drawn  and  could  not  be 
under  the  conditions  which  the  Senate 
in  its  wisdom,  or  a  majority  of  Senators, 
of  which  I  was  not  one.  visited  upon  an 
able  and  distinguished  committee  which 
I  know  likes  to  do  competent  work. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  extremely  gracious 
in  his  comment.  I  should  like  to  inter- 
ject, first,  that  I  believe  what  he  has  been 
discussing  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee  in  requiring  a  census  survey 
to  be  taken  to  assure  and  Insure  that 
there  will  be  special  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency with  respect  to  the  figures  on 
which  the  Attorney  General  would  op- 
erate.   So  much  for  that  point. 

But  to  the  more  basic  point 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  survey  had 
been  made  in  March  and  was  accurate, 
and  if  the  certification  given  on  that 
date  was  not  subject  to  appeal  and  was 
not  subject  to  attack,  even  though  it 
was  quickly  corrected  in  the  normal 
course  of  registration  in  preparing  for  the 
November  election,  there  would  have 
been  no  way  in  the  world,  short  of  com- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an 
expensive  lawsuit,  ever  to  correct  the 
error.  Even  then  a  cloud  would  have 
hung  over  that  good  coimty  for  5  years. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  fair,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  thinks  it  is  fair  to  have 
such  a  cloud  hang  because  an  alleged 
fact,  once  determined,  proved  not  to  be 
the  case  perhaps  a  week,  2  weeks,  or  2 
months  after  that  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Every  one  of  the  counties 
is  on  notice  that  that  is  not  the  law,  and 
registration  efforts  are  to  be  encouraged. 
I  hope  that  this  word  will  get  through. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  tlie 
second  point  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
feiTed.  He  suggested  that  the  committee 
was  abused  by  being  directed  to  report 
the  bill  back. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  has  had  re- 
ferred to  it  121  civil  rights  bills.  In  that 
10-year  period,  on  121  bills  we  have  held 
67  days  of  hearings.  One  bill  was  re- 
ported, and  it  was  sent  to  the  committee 
under  identical  circumstances — a  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  report 
it  back.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in  di- 
recting that  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  returned  to  the  Senate  was 
very  prudent.  Over  a  10-year  period  121 
bills  were  introduced,  and  until  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  only  1  was  ever 
reported  back  to  the  Senate,  and  that  was 
because,  as  in  the  present  case,  we  were 
directed  to  report  it  back. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  It  is  a 
great  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  further  that  the  com- 
mittee was  abused  by  these  directions, 
whether  those  directions  seemed  wise  at 
the  time — because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  the  certification  had  been  asked  for  last 
March  or  April  and  it  had  been  given,  it 
would  have  been  accurate  at  that  time. 
It  would  have  stood  not  subject  to  appeal. 
It  would  have  had  to  have  been  attacked 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  great 
expense  for  the  county  that  was  in- 
volved— and  neither  county  is  a  rich 
county — and  then  a  cloud  would  have 
hung  over  that  county  for  5  years.  If 
that  is  the  good  old  American  way  of  do- 
ing things,  at  least  it  is  not  the  way  I  was 
taught. 

With  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  not  always  cheered  when  civil  rights 
measures  were  sent  to  that  committee, 
because  he  had  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee a  poll  tax  measure  which  he 
thought  was  constitutional,  and  as  to 
which  his  dear  friend  from  Michigan 
agreed  with  him  and  helped  him,  but  we 
could  not  get  action  from  that  commit- 
tee. Yet  when  the  time  came,  we  had  no 
difficulty  at  all  getting  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 


With  the  great  majority  in  the  Senate 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  has  to 
hold  up  his  arms,  I  wonder  if  he  has 
thought  the  proposal  through  carefully 
when  he  says  it  was  necessary  to  impose 
the  restriction  of  time,  which  was  hard 
even  for  an  able  committee,  when  at  any 
time  that  bill  could  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  committee  or  could  have  been 
attached  as  an  amendment  to  some  in- 
nocuous bill,  if  that  had  been  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  great  majority. 

As  I  recall,  there  are  67  or  77  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. .  Surely  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  does  not  feel  that  he 
was  operating  helplessly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  when  he  had  76  as- 
sociates. Surely  he  knows  that  he  was 
not  operating  unaer  the  hopeless  burden 
of  having  to  persuade  three  Senators 
from  the  South  out  of  that  committee  to 
have  reported  a  bill  in  which  he  was 
interested.  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  who  has  operated  in  the  Senate 
as  long  as  all  of  us  now  have  can  ap- 
prove such  an  unwise  course  as  limiting 
a  committee  to  a  few  days'  consideration 
of  a  bill  which  contains  something  new, 
novel,  and,  to  me.  very  unsafe  and,  I 
think,  has  such  un-American  provisions 
in  it  as  this  bill  contains. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  far 
longer  than  many  others  of  us;  but  1 
think  that  those  who  have  most  recently 
come  to  the  Senate  know  perfectly  well 
the  kind  of  music  that  would  have  been 
played  if,  rather  than  directing  that 
when  the  bill  was  sent  to  commmittee 
it  be  reported  back  at  a  date  certain, 
any  Senator  should  have  been  so  im- 
prudent or  uii'^entlemanly  as  to  rise  and 
say,  "Lot  us  set  the  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee. Let  us  order  the  committee  to  do 
something."  I  think  that  would  have 
been  a  refrain  with  which  the  record  is 
replete,  if  anyone  wants  to  go  back  to  de- 
termine the  fact. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Having  heard  the 
singing  of  certain  demonstrating  groups 
around  the  Capitol,  and  having  seen 
some  of  them  even  lie  down  in  the  Capi- 
tol corridors,  I  think  I  know  what  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  when  he  refers 
to  the  music  which  we  would  have  heard. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  referring  to  the  only 
music  that  counts:  the  100  voices  that 
can  direct  the  committee  to  report  a  bill 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  here  to  say  that 
such  music  or  any  other  music  coming 
from  a  bunch  of  demonstrators  ought  to 
have  no  more  effect  upon  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  than  a  drop  of  water 
upon  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  because  we 
have  to  decide  these  questions  according 
to  our  own  judgment,  based  upon  our 
own  experience,  having  to  live  with  our 
own  consciences.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
suggest  that  we  would  have  heard  music 
if  we  had  not  given  this  kind  of  direction 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  be  very  explicit 
about  the  music  we  would  have  heard. 
I  am  speaking  about  the  voices  and  their 
eloquence — generally  soft — in  this  Cham- 
ber, with  the  right  to  speak,  that  would 
have  been  raised  had  we  followed  the 
course  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
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Florida  rather  than  to  send  the  bill  to 
committee  with  directions  to  report  back 
at  a  date  certain.  We  sent  the  bill  to 
the  committee  with  such  directions. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  refrains  we 
would  have  heard  in  this  Chamber,  the 
voices  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  de- 
scribing how  wrong  any  other  course  of 
conduct  would  have  been. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  certainly  not  speaking  about 
the  feeble  voice   of  the  Senator  from 

Florida. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  effective  and  soft, 
and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  raised  to  cau- 
tion us  against  that  practice  anytime  it 
is  suggested.  I  have  not  looked  at  the 
record,  and  we  do  not  "make  book"  here, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  safe  assumption. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  been  urging  the  Senate 
to  refer  a  bill  of  great  importance, 
touching  intimately  the  lives  of  a  great 
many  people,  to  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  only  a  few  hours  or  a  few  weeks' 
consideration,  and  then  to  have  it  sent 
back.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of 
hasty,  cursory,  unwise,  inaccurate  han- 
dling of  a  bill  of  that  type. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  con- 
clude, I  shall  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

There  is  one  other  county  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer.  The  fifth  Florida  county 
listed  is  Union  County.  The  list  shows 
that  128  Negroes,  or  11.8  percent,  were 
registered  out  of  1,082.  The  Senator  did 
not  know — and  that  is  the  reason  I  think 
the  record  should  now  show,  so  that  we 
may  finish  talking  about  Union 
County — that  Union  County  is  the 
county  in  which  our  State  penitentiary 
is  located.  Most  of  the  Negroes  in  that 
county  happen  to  be  inhabitants  of  the 
penitentiary.  A  great  many  of  the 
white  people  of  that  county  are  also  in- 
habitants of  the  penitentiary.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  penitentiary  are  not 
eligible  to  vote  under  our  law.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union 
which  wants  that  kind  of  people  to  vote. 
Yet  that  is  one  of  the  coimties  listed  here 
as  a  nonconforming  county,  one  that  is 
preventing  its  Negroes  from  registering. 
They  are  prevented  from  registering  only 
because  they  are  inhabitants  of  the 
State  penitentiary. 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  nothing  more 
about  those  three  counties  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  mention 
these  facts. 

There  are  two  other  counties  in  Flor- 
ida which  are  mentioned.  I  think  brief 
mention  should  be  made  of  them.  They 
are  both  forestry  counties.  They  are 
both  naval  stores  and  pulpwood  counties. 
There  is  no  town  of  any  size  in  either  the 
county  of  Lafayette  or  the  county  of 
Liberty.  My  observation  since  1937 — 
and  I  have  watched  the  situation  care- 
fully— has  been  that  the  registration  of 
our  Negro  citizens  does  not  take  place 
all  at  once.  It  has  come  in  some  coun- 
ties relatively  early,  in  others  a  little 
later,  and  in  others  still  later.  The  in- 
ertia is  greater  in  some  places  than  in 
others. 

It  is  greater  in  this  particular  type  of 
county  than  anywhere  else  because  the 
Negroes  are  scattered.  They  live  in  their 
quarters  in  the  forests.    There  are  such 


settlements  in  both  Liberty  and  Lafay- 
ette Counties.  The  mere  fact  that  only 
a  few  have  registered — and,  by  the  way, 
the  list  in  the  hearings  is  not  con-ect — 
a  small  number  have  been  registered  in 
both  counties  since  the  March  date.  My 
recollection  is  that  there  were  6  in  one 
and  12  in  the  other — but  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  come  in  and  registered 
shows  an  awakening  of  consciousness 
that  even  the  Negro  citizens  in  those  two 
counties  can  vote,  if  they  want  to.  by 
coming  to  the  little  county  seat  villages 
and  registering. 

The  bill  is  very  poorly  drawn  as  to 
the  25  percent  provision  with  respect  to 
those  little  counties.  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  the  1960  census  shows  152 
Negroes  of  voting  age  in  Lafayette 
County  and  240  in  Liberty  County.  This 
indicates  the  sparseness  of  settlement  in 
those  two  counties.  They  do  not  happen 
to  operate  with  the  speed  in  this  ques- 
tion that  some  of  the  other  counties  do, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  do  so,  whether 
this  bill  is  passed  or  not. 

My  observation,  extending  over  28 
years  fi-om  1937,  has  been  that  there  is 
no  clear  answer  to  why  the  Negro  citizens 
in  one  county  have  registered  early  and 
in  large  numbers,  and  in  other  counties 
have  not  registered  at  all  for  seme  years, 
and  then  have  begun  to  register  very 
slowly.  This  has  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  southern  attitude,  so-called,  because 
among  the  counties  that  have  been  slow- 
est in  the  registration  of  their  Negro  cit- 
izens are  these  three  counties,  which  I 
shall  name:  Pinellas  County,  in  which 
St.  Petersburg,  Clearwater,  Largo,  and 
others  are  the  principal  cities.  Most  of 
the  people  in  those  cities  have  come  into 
our  State  and  added  themselves  to  our 
population.  We  are  proud  to  have  them. 
We  are  proud  of  them.  But  they  have 
not  come  with  any  unwillingness  to  have 
registration  under  provisions  similar  to 
the  places  from  which  most  of  them 
have  come.  Negroes  have  registered  and 
voted  in  that  county  for  a  long  time:  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  slow  counties  for  Negro 
registration.  Yet  this  has  been  one 
of  the  very  slow  counties  for  Negro  cit- 
izen registration.  The  second  county  is 
Sarasota  County.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  forgive  my  personal  reference  in 
this  instance.  Sarasota  County  happens 
to  be  the  only  county  which  I  lost  in  the 
last  general  election.  This  was  due 
solely,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  citizens  are  newcomers  and  nearly 
all  of  them  believe  in  republicanism. 
They  want  to  be  voting  Republicans. 
They  are  good  people.  They  have  noth- 
ing against  Negro  citizens.  They  are 
descendants  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They 
want  the  Negro  citizens  to  register.  It 
still  is  one  of  the  slowest  counties  in  our 
State  for  the  registration  of  our  Negro 
citizens. 

I  point  this  out  not  by  way  of  crit- 
icism of  them,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  wish  to  bring  out  that  there  is  not 
any  rule  of  reason  in  this  matter.  There 
would  be  good  leadership  for  Negroes  in 
one  county.  The  Negroes  in  that  coimty 
are  led  into  a  voting  habit  earlier.  There 
would  be  a  lack  of  such  leadership  in 
some  other  county,  and  therefore  in  that 
county  they  have  not  voted  earlier. 


I  mentioned  Pinellas  and  Sarasota. 
The  third  county  is  Orange,  the  county 
in  which  Orlando  is  situated.  Orange 
County  has  had  very  great  growth. 
There  are  very  fine  people  there. 

In  contrast  to  Sarasota.  Orange  is  one 
of  the  coimties  that  I  carried  last  year 
by  a  heavy  majority.  I  think  it  was  3 
to  1.  So  far  as  registration  of  the  Ne- 
groes to  vote  is  concerned,  they  are  just 
as  free  to  vote  as  they  are  to  breathe  in 
the  good  old  Florida  air  and  enjoy  the 
good  Florida  sunshine.  They  have  been 
backward  about  registering  and  voting. 

I  can  assign  no  reason  for  it.  It  has 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  threats, 
intimidation,  or  fear  of  any  sort.  Like- 
wise, many  of  the  Negroes  there  are  very 
able  people.  I  do  not  know  why  someone 
has  not  taken  over  leadership  in  regis- 
tering the  Negro  citizens  there.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  they  have  not. 

I  believe  that  county  has  the  only  in- 
corporated Negro  town  in  our  State,  the 
town  6f  Eatonville.  Let  us  not  expect 
the  situation  to  be  alike  in  all  areas.  It 
will  not  be.  It  will  not  be  if  the  bill 
passes,  or  if  any  bill  passes.  If  the  peo- 
ple register,  they  will  not  all  vote  in  the 
same  proportion.  They  will  have  their 
own  ideas  about  the  relative  importance 
of  voting. 

We  are  merely  talking  about  something 
that  involves  human  beings.  When  our 
great  State  in  1937  removed  even  the 
slightest  handicap  to  voting  and  has  en- 
couraged people  to  vote  since  then — and 
they  are  voting  to  the  tune  of  about 
300,000 — I  think  very  little  of  a  policy 
which  seeks  to  bring  in  five  counties  of 
that  State  simply  because  they  do  not 
happen  to  have  proceeded  as  vigorously 
or  as  quickly  as  has  the  average  county 
in  the  State. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yielding.  He  is  always  kind  to  me,  and 
has  been  this  time.  I  wanted  it  to  be 
clear. 

First,  that  three  of  these  counties 
must  come  out  of  that  list  in  this 
discussion  from  now  on.  I  do  not  want 
my  friends  to  be  misled  into  relying  on 
a  report  which  is  obviously  unsound  or 
inaccurate. 

Second,  I  do  not  want  my  State  to  be 
suffering  under  a  cloud  for  having  done 
something  that  it  has  not  done. 

Third,  I  was  especially  anxious  that 
my  dear  friend  from  Michigan — who  I 
know  has  his  heart  and  soul  in  this  mat- 
ter— realize  that  the  unwisdom  of  both 
the  method  of  approach  to  this  in  com- 
mittee and  the  content  of  the  bill  is  best 
shown  by  how  this  particular  provision 
of  the  act  would  have  applied  in  these 
three  counties  which  I  have  mentioned. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  serious 
question  to  the  contrary.  I  thank  the 
Senator  warmly  for  having  yielded. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  shall  yield  in  just  one 
moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
shall  disappoint  him.  I  believe  that  my 
own  reaction  in  light  of  the  discussion 
that  we  have  had  is  a  strengthening  of 
my  belief  that  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
retention  of  the  25-percent  formula.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  many  coun- 
ties in  Florida  in  which  with  a  minimum 
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of  effort  at  registration,  they  will  never 
be  bothered  by  this  bill  in  the  event  it  be- 
comes law. 

We  have  not  thus  far  commented  on 
this,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  open  the  sub- 
ject. However,  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
fact  that  three  of  these  counties — and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  committee,  I  think 
prudently,  required  that  a  survey  be 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  to 
get  current  figures — of  the  five  listed  in 
Florida  show  an  extraordinary  percent- 
age of  white  citizens  registered.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  a  practice  that  is  to  be 
encouraged  to  the  extent  that  the  figures 
suggest.  I  note  that  there  is  a  total  of 
voting-age  citizens  in  one  of  these  coun- 
ties of  1.536.  There  are  1,889  registered. 
These  are  white  citizens. 

In  another  county,  the  white  voting- 
age  population  is  shown  to  be  2,383.  The 
white  citizens  registered  are  2,443.  In 
the  third  county,  the  total  number  of 
whites  in  the  county  is  1,525,  and  the 
number  registered  is  2,104. 

This  is  100  percent  plus.  I  think  it 
indicates  a  concern  that  those  of  us 
share,  lest,  by  enacting  a  piecemeal  bill, 
we  encourage  this  extraordinary  white 
registration  in  order  that  the  50-percent 
factor  be  washed  out,  or  that  the  60- 
percent  factor  be  achieved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  two  things.  The  figures  as 
to  voting  population  are  based  in  all 
instances  on  the  1960  census,  whereas 
the  other  figures  are  based  on  the  regis- 
tration in  1964.    That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  all  of  the 
smaller  countries  in  Florida — and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  brought  this 
point  up — we  have  so-called  permanent 
registration.  They  do  not  tear  the  books 
up  and  reregister  everybody  every  2  years 
as  they  do  in  the  city,  counties,  and  many 
other  counties.  The  registration  officials 
merely  keep  the  books.  There  will  be 
found  on  those  books  the  names  of  many 
people  who  have  registered  and  have  the 
right  to  vote,  but  who  have  moved  else- 
where or  have  passed  away.  That  is 
true  not  only  in  some  of  our  small  coun- 
ties, but  it  is  also  true  generally  in  many 
small  counties  in  many  States.  The 
larger  counties  pay  the  expense  of  an 
annual  or  biennial  registration.  There- 
fore, the  situation  that  the  Senator  men- 
tions results. 

The  third  point  that  I  want  the  Senator 
to  recognize  is  that  our  State  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
census  estimated  the  population  last 
July  of  Florida  at  nearly  6  million. 

When  I  was  elected  Governor  in  1940, 
there  were  fewer  than  2  million  people 
in  our  State.  The  acquisition  of  the 
population  in  the  last  8  or  10  years 
has  been  at  an  extraordinary  rate. 
That,  too,  is  something  that  must  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  the  census 
figures. 

But  aside  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  not  heard  anybody  indi- 
cate that  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
the  registration  of  our  people.  I  know 
of  no  scandals  down  there  in  that  con- 
nection.   I  carefully  read  the  report  of 


the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission said  it  had  not  brought  any  cases 
in  Florida.  The  Department  of  Justice 
had  not  brought  any  cases  in  Florida. 
Attention  was  called  to  wiiat  they 
thought  was  indirect  discouragement  of 
registration  in  one  of  those  five  counties, 
and  not  in  the  other  four. 

So  it  is  disappointing  to  me  to  find  in 
the  report  of  an  able  committee  the  fin- 
ger pointed  at  five  counties  that  I  do  not 
believe  deserve  to  have  the  finger  pointed 
at  them,  particularly  when  the  bill  as 
presented,  after  a  great  deal  of  study, 
did  not  include  any  people  in  our  State, 
because  we  did  not  fall  short  of  the  re- 
quirement of  registration,  having  nearly 
80  percent  of  our  people  registered,  and 
we  had  enough  voting  to  fill  that  re- 
quirement. 

Anybody  knows  that  the  legislation 
Congress  enacted  in  1964  can  be  used  if 
there  is  any  misconduct  In  a  great  State 
that  is  obeying  the  law  and  has  a  decent 
law  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  a  kindly  thing  to  put  the  five  coun- 
ties in  the  invidious  position  they  are  in. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  no  intention  to  have 
an  invidious  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
speaking  in  my  own  right  tomorrow  to 
develop  points  which  are  important  here, 
but  since  there  was  considerable  colloquy, 
and  adequate  presentation  within  the 
context  of  the  colloquy,  as  to  individual 
counties  in  Florida  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina, I  want  to  be  siu-e  we  understand  the 
legal  situation. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  Florida,  has  no 
test  or  device  within  the  scope  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.-  JAVITS.  Therefore  the  provision 
of  section  4(a)  (1),  requiring  5  years  of 
no  discrimination  by  tests  or  devices  pre- 
ceding an  action  to  be  excused  from  the 
application  of  this  bill  would  not  apply 
to  Florida ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  There  is  a  need  to  have 
had  it  for  5  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  The 
devices  would  have  had  to  have  been  used 
for  5  years  preceding  enactment  of  the 
bill  in  order  for  a  State  with  devices  to 
bring  suit.  Since  Florida  has  no  such 
devices,  section  4(a)  (1)  cannot  be  used 
by  Florida.  Therefore  the  other  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  section  4(a)(2),  would 
apply  and  the  affected  county  could  bring 
suit  to  show  that  its  voter  participation 
had  reached  the  national  average  and 
that  there  Is  no  discrimination  in  voting 
within  its  borders. 

I  read  from  section  4(d)  of  the  bill: 

For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  engaged  In  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  pvirpose  of  denjrlng  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  If — 

That  applies  to  the  whole  section — 

(1)  Incidents  of  such  have  been  limited 
In  number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  Incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  Is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  HOLLAiro.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot.  I  did  not  In- 
terrupt the  Senator.  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  points. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Micliigan 
agree  with  me  that,  if  the  Attorney  (gen- 
eral intended  to  move  against  a  Florida 
county,  the  only  pain  to  which  the 
Florida  county  would  be  put  would  be  to 
come  to  the  Federal  Court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  litigate? 

Mr.  HART.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  that  be  correct,  will 
the  Senator  agree  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  the  10  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  joined  in  this  report, 
had  proof — and  I  think  the  proof  Is 
irrefutable — of  the  widespread  abiise  of 
the  registration  provisions  of  various 
States  in  the  South  in  order  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting  by  all  kinds  of 
stratagems  and  intimidations?  There- 
fore, we  felt  there  was  a  necessity  for 
generic  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
question,  and  also  that  there  was  a  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  meeting  every 
specific  condition  which  might  be  found 
and  left  out  of  the  impact  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  well  remembers  our  realization 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
spell  out  in  chapter  and  verse  a  bill 
which  would  result  in  the  elimination  of 
practices  heretofore  used  to  discriminate 
in  the  registration  booth  and  at  the 
ballot  box  and  to  assure,  in  addition, 
against  the  development  and  evolution 
of  new  techniques  to  achieve  the  same 
illegal  end.  Therefore,  we,  and  the 
administration,  in  the  submission  of  the 
bill,  established  a  presumption  based  on 
a  formula  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  us  on  the  committee  feel  to  be 
absolutely  fair  and  wholly  defensible, 
and  then  made  provisions  to  insure  that 
the  exceptions  would  have  recourse  to 
coui't  order;  that  the  application  of  the 
suspension  and  other  consequences  of 
misuse  would  not  be  applicable  to  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor how  the  Senator  would  feel  about  a 
county,  even  such  as  those  described, 
which  had  an  actual  record  of  discrim- 
ination, which  prevented  registration  for 
voting  as  the  Constitution  contemplates, 
and  then  had  currently  brought  Itself 
up  to  par?  Would  the  Senator  feel  we 
had  at  least  the  right  to  test  in  court  the 
bona  fides  of  that  activity,  the  likelihood 
of  its  continuance,  and  whether  there  has 
been  some  measurable  catcliup  over  all 
the  inequities  of  the  past? 

Mr.  HART.  I  beliAVe.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  does,  that  if  we 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  problem  and 
respond  to  it,  we  could  be  fairly  criticized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  on  his  feet  a  lons 
time,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  to  speak.  We  would  expect  Sen- 
ators from  States  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  their  States.  That  is  laudable.  I  do 
the  same  for  New  York.  The  Senator 
does  the  same  for  Michigan,  as  do  the 
Senators  from  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
or  any  other  State. 

First,  must  we  not  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedures to  prove  our  case  on  the  floor? 
This  is  the  first  day  of  debate.  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  bill  tomorrow,  as 
will  many  other  Senators.  The  Congress 
is  making  a  finding.    Without  a  finding 
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of  widespread  abuse  of  literacy  tests  or 
other  devices  to  avoid  the  provisions  of 
the  15th  amendment,  we  should  be  de- 
feated. Therefore,  we  must  make  our 
case  and  meet  our  burden. 

Secondly,  having  made  our  case,  we 
must  provide  machinery  which  will  elim- 
inate the  abuse  where  it  is  demonstrated 
that  there  has  been  abuse. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  two  courses 
along  which  we  who  are  proponents  of 
the  bill  must  have  absolutely  open  lines 
and  understand  our  responsibility. 

I  deeply  feel  that  if  anybody  can  show 
where  any  road  is  shut  off  for  a  particu- 
lar county  or  State,  within  the  principles 
laid  down  by  this  legislation,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  correct  it.  From  that  p>oint 
of  view,  I  have  studied  the  bill  in  the 
best  conscience  I  can.  Unless  we  can 
defend  it  on  that  ground,  we  have  to 
change  it.  No  one  would  be  more  ready 
to  admit  that  than  I,  but  I  feel  that  the 
scheme  of  legislation,  considering  the 
problem  which  we  have  to  meet,  is  a 
fair,  decent,  and  just  one,  and  enables 
those  who  should  escape  from  it  to  escape. 

However,  the  problem  is  so  deep,  so 
long  standing,  and  so  intolerable  to  the 
country  that  those  who  would  get  out  of 
it  will  have  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  to  be  unrea- 
sonable in  terms  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  construes  as  reasonable  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purport  of  the  Constitution. 
If  we  could  prove  that  there  has  been 
widespread  discrimination  and  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote,  then  we  could  not  qual- 
ify these  measures,  because  they  would 
then  contravene  other  sections  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  the  States  the 
power  to  control  who  shall  vote  and  who 
shall  not  vote  within  their  bordei-s. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  invite  attention  to 
two  misunderstandings  in  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  generally  has  thoroughly  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  but  has  failed  to  do  so  in  these 
two  instances. 

First,  he  quotes  from  the  subsection 
(d)  beginning  on  line  19  on  page  17  of 
the  bill,  as  follows  : 

For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  devices. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  talk- 
ing about  something  that  could  never  ap- 
ply to  my  State,  because  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted by  all  concerned  that  there  are 
no  tests  or  devices  required  in  Florida. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  talking 
about  something  that  has  no  application 
at  all  to  the  statement  that  I  made. 

Second,  in  talking  about  the  5-year 
limitation,  he  picked  out  the  wrong 
horse,  because  the  5-year  limitation  I 
was  talking  about  was  the  5  years  of  con- 
tinued jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  after  the  passing  down  of  the 
court's  decree,  and  not  to  the  5  years 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  New 


York,  which  has  no  application  whatever 
to  this  situation. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  people 
of  Florida  are  just  as  free  to  vote  as 
they  are  to  breathe  the  air.  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  about  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  prevents  its 
citizens  who  do  not  have  a  command  of 
the  English  language  from  registering  or 
exercising  their  right  of  franchise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  regard  to  what  the 
Senator  has  said  about  how  New  York 
State  allows  its  citizens  to  vote,  the  fact 
is  that  I  offered  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee which  would  allow  Puerto  Ricans 
to  vote  who  are  able  to  read  and  write 
Spanish.  Laying  that  aside — which  is 
quite  gratuitous — I  knew  exactly  what  I 
was  talking  about,  because  if  the  Senator 
will  read  the  provision  to  which  he  has 
referred,  on  page  16  of  the  bill,  with 
relation  to  the  5-year  continuance  of 
jurisdiction,  he  will  see  that  it  in  fact 
refers  to  tests  or  devices.  In  short,  both 
the  provision  of  section  4(a)  relating 
to  discrimination  in  the  preceding  5 
years,  and  tlie  provision  of  the  bill  which 
keeps  a  court  decree  open  for  5  years 
after  it  has  been  entered,  relate  to  tests 
or  devices. 

The  point  I  was  making  was  that  areas 
without  tests,  but  covered  by  the  25-per- 
cent trigger,  are  dealt  with  in  section 
4(a)  (2)  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to  the 
participation  of  60  percent  of  persons 
of  voting  age  and  the  showing  of  non- 
discrimination. Therefore,  I  still  main- 
tain that  a  county  which  can  demon- 
strate that  it  has  not  been  discriminat- 
ing, that  it  has  not  been  utilizing  what- 
ever procedures  it  does  have,  aside  from 
a  literacy  test,  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote,  would  not 
find  itself  caught  under  the  judicial  re- 
view provisions  of  the  bill  and  would 
speedily  be  out  of  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  they  would  have  to  come  into  court, 
if  the  Attorney  General  sought  to  apply 
this  law  to  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  protract  this  colloquy 
any  longer,  because  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long)  has 
some  remarks  he  wishes  to  make,  and 
the  Senate  wishes  to  adjourn:  but  in 
future  debate  I  hope  that  we  can  pin- 
point exactly  what  other  provisions  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  or  other  Senators, 
might  believe  to  be  fair  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  SF>ecific  situation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  if  the  Attorney  General  moves  into 
a  county,  it  would  have  to  go  into  court; 
but  I  say  that,  once  in  court,  it  has  an 
adequate  way  out  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  finds  itself.  That  is  my  whole 
point. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


sent  a  special  rr.essage  to  "Congress  ex- 
pressing a  determination  to  bring  an  end 
to  our  balance-of -payments  deficit.  This 
is  a  welcomed  message. 

The  balance-of-payments  deficit  must 
be  faced,  and  constructive  steps  must  be 
taken  to  correct  it. 

It  is  a  cause  of  concern  to  this  Nation 
when  we  see  that  during  the  period  1950- 
64  the  U.S.  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  totaled  some  $33  billion.  In 
only  1  year  of  this  14-year  period  has  this 
Nation  enjoyed  a  favorable  balance  in 
which  the  U.S.  income  from  abroad  ex- 
ceeded its  payments  to  foreigners. 

President  Johnson  has  already  insti- 
tuted measures  designed  to  help  resolve 
this  problem.  He  has  also  asked  Con- 
gress for  certain  legislative  action  needed 
to  meet  some  of  the  major  causes  of  our 
continued  imbalance  of  payments. 

Among  the  important  steps  outlined 
by  the  President  to  solve  this  vexing 
problem  is  his  resolve  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  President 
Johnson  has  declared  that: 

Until  we  master  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  AID  officials  wlU  send  no  aid  dol- 
lars abroad  that  can  be  sent  Instead  In  the 
form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

I  was  glad  to  see  him  state  that: 
The  same  rule  will  apply  to  ova  defense 
dollars. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated: 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Intensify  his  program — to  shift  defense 
buying  from  sources  abroad  to  sources  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  is  particu- 
larly significant  to  me  inasmuch  as  last 
fall  35  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  in  which  we  de- 
clared : 

We  wish  to  urge  you  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  correct  the  situation  with  respect  to 
military  purchases  of  petroleum  which  seems 
to  us  should  be  corrected  without  further 
delay. 

In  our  letter,  we  went  on  to  say : 
The  military  purchases  about  600,000  bar- 
rels dally  of  light  petrolevun  products  con- 
sisting primarily  of  jet  fuel  and  gasoline. 
Of  this  total,  over  200,000  barrels  dally,  or 
35%  of  these  requirements,  are  purchased 
from  foreign  sources.  This  reliance  upon 
foreign  sovirces  has  been  substantlaUy  In- 
creased In  recent  years  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

U.S.  military  purchases  of  foreign  oil   (ex- 
cluding residual  fuel  oil) 


Fiscal  year 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ADVERSE- 
LY  AFFECTED   BY    OIL   IMPORTS 
AND  MILITARY  PURCHASES 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  10,  President  Johnson 


1954 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Barrels  dally 


46,000 
89,000 
109,000 
127,000 
145,000 
169,000 
164.000 
184,000 
203,000 
210,000 
210,000 


Percent  of 

total  domestic 

pnrr  liases 


13.0 
22.5 
25.2 
25.0 
31.9 
29.9 
30.5 
32.8 
33.4 
34.4 
34.8 


Source:  OCace  of  Oil  and  Oas.  Interior  Department. 
In  view  of  the  shut-In  producing  capacity 
of  crude  oil  In  the  United  States  and  the 
unused  refinery   that  has   persisted   during 
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the  past  several  years,  it  Is  most  dlflScult  to 
see  the  Justification  for  the  military  to 
pursue  a  policy  that  increases  Its  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  This  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  national  security  purpose  of  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
be  the  first  to  support  the  objectives  of  this 
program. 

In  addition,  the  more  tlian  $300  million 
annual  expenditure  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  foreign  petroleum  purchases  is 
a  substantial  factor  in  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem. 

Of  the  200.000  barrels  daily  of  Jet  fuel 
and  gasoline  purchased  abroad,  the  military 
actually  imports  into  the  United  States  35,- 
000  barrels  daily.  The  continuation  of  these 
import*  by  the  military  is  in  flagrant  con- 
flict with  the  objectives  of  the  mandatorj' 
oil  import  program  and  also  the  policy  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-pa3rments  problems. 

The  subject  of  military  petroleum  pur- 
chases from  foreign  sources  has  been  under 
study  by  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  for 
several  years.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
this  matter  could  and  should  be  acted  upon 
promptly  and  without  further  delay.  It  is 
urged,  therefore,  that  you  consider  this  mat- 
t«  with  the  objective  of  ( 1 )  discontinuing 
the  importation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  35,000  barrels  dally  of  Jet  fuel  and 
gasoline  and  (2)  diverting  an  additional  sub- 
stantial portion  of  foreign  purchases  of  Jet 
fuel  and  gasoline  to  domestic  sources. 

In  due  course,  I  and  each  of  the  other 
35  signers  of  this  letter  to  the  President 
received  a  reply  from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Defense  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  was  stated: 

With  respect  to  our  other  offshore  pro- 
curement, may  I  state  that  this  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  matter  of  careful 
study  in  connection  with  efforts  to  reduce 
the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  petroleum  pro- 
curement. Further,  you  undoubtedly  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
quested the  Oil  Import  Administrator  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  this  De- 
partment in  order  that  further  study  and 
evaluation  can  be  made  of  all  our  offshore 
procurement  activities.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  and  wish  to  state  that  these 
conferences  are  underway. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  return  of  some  of 
our  offshore  procurement  may  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry 
and  at  the  same  time  may.  in  some  degree, 
reduce  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  such  pro- 
curement. On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there  are  other  important  factors  which  must 
be  carefully  considered  In  our  complete 
evaluation  of  the  matter. 

The  Deputy  SecretaiT  then  listed  some 
of  what  he  considered  overriding  factors 
as  to  why  the  Department  was  not  plan- 
ning any  significant  changes  in  its  over- 
sea procurement  policies. 

We  were  thanked  for  our  interest  in 
the  matter  and  assured  that  the  subject 
was  being  given  careful  attention. 

Mr.  President,  we  received  this  letter 
last  September.  I  was  most  happy,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  on  March  12.  1965,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  a  cut- 
back amounting  to  about  9  percent  of  its 
foreign  procurement.  It  is  most  encour- 
aging to  see  that  the  Department  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  divert  some  of  the  pur- 
chases to  domestic  sources.  But,  frankly, 
this  is  only  token  action.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  this  problem  and  make 
some  real  and  meaningful  adjustments 
before  the  next  fiscal  year  in  its  procure- 


ment policies  concerning  ovei*sea  E>etro- 
leum  purchases  for  two  basic  reasons: 
First,  to  help  solve  in  a  more  meaningful 
way  our  serious  balance-of-payments 
deficit;  and,  second,  to  serve  the  na- 
tional security  goals  of  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program. 

As  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
more  than  any  other  department  in  our 
Government,  the  Militai-y  Establishment 
should  appreciate  the  need  for  a  strong 
and  healthy  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try. The  E>efense  Department  should  be 
the  first  to  line  up  in  favor  of  this  Na- 
tion's policy  of  limiting  petroleum  im- 
p>orts  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

Yet,  the  history  of  its  procurement 
policies  shows  just  the  opf>osite. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  above. 
Defense  has  increased  its  foreign  pur- 
chases of  oil  from  13  percent  of  its  total 
petroleum  procurement  in  1954  to  almost 
35  percent  in  1964,  an  increase  of  160,000 
barrels  per  day. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  these  annual  pur- 
chases increased  by  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  back  in 
1960  President  Eisenhower  in  a  direc- 
tive concerning  steps  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem  declared: 

As  a  result  of  the  above  and  other  factors 
the  United  States  has  been  facing  con- 
tinuous deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments. 
In  the  last  3  ye.ars  a  total  of  about  $10  bil- 
lion more  has  been  paid  out  than  has  been 
received.  The  resulting  deficits  are  settled 
by  sizable  outflows  of  gold  and  increases  in 
our  dollar  liabilities. 

•  *  •  •  * 

A  definite  improvement  in  our  balance-of- 
pa>Tnents  situation  is  mandatory  not  only  to 
Insure  our  economic  well-being  and  military 
security  here  at  home  but  also  to  Insure  that 
the  United  States  can  continue  as  a  strong 
partner  In  the  future  economic  growth  and 
military  strength  of  the  free  world. 

Accordingly,  the  President  directed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall: 

(b)  Take  promptly  all  possible  steps  to  re- 
duce by  a  very  substantial  amount  the  ex- 
penditures, from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
military  services  and  for  the  military  assist- 
ance program,  that  are  planned  for  procure- 
ment abroad  during  calendar  year  1961,  by 
establishing  a  minimum  amount  of  which 
such  procurement  shall  be  reduced. 

Here  was  a  firm  directive  from  the 
President  for  a  substantial  reduction  in 
planned  procurement  for  the  year  1961. 

Let  us  see  what  action  the  military 
took  as  a  result  of  this  directive. 

First,  it  increased  its  percent  of  for- 
eign purchases  of  light  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  30.5  percent  of  its  total  pe- 
troleum procurement  in  1960  to  32.8  per- 
cent in  1961;  33.4  percent  in  1962;  34.4 
percent  in  1963;  and  34.8  perecent  in 
1964. 

In  May  1963,  as  a  result  of  further  in- 
quiries to  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  was  told  in  a  departmental  let- 
ter that: 

We  have,  however,  recently  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  military  departments  and  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  that  effective  July  1, 
1963,  all  future  oversea  petroleum  procure- 
ment will  be  limited  to  the  dollars  spent 
for  such  procurement  during  fiscal  year  1963. 


This  will  establish  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
dollars  that  can  be  spent  In  the  future  for 
our  oversea  petroleum  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  froze  the 
procurement  of  foreign  oil  at  the  highest 
level  these  purchases  had  ever  reached 
Still  no  reductions  in  money  spent  for 
foreign  oil. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  in  1963,  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gi-ess  designed  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  international  payments. 

In  his  message  he  likewise  called  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  ac- 
tion to  help  in  meeting  this  Nation's  im- 
balance in  payments. 

President  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
message : 

The  Defense  Department  has,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  administration,  been  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  restrain  oversea  expendi- 
tures, without  reducing  military  effective- 
ness. 

•  •  •  *  • 

In  line  with  these  continuing  efforts,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  Informed  me  that 
the  annual  rate  of  expenditures  abroad  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  reduced- 
by  measures  to  be  put  into  effect  before  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  1964 — by  more  than 
$300  million  from  tlie  1962  level  ♦  •  •.  The 
Secretary  has  further  assured  me  that  this 
reduction  will  be  accomplished  without  any 
reduction  in  the  effectiveness  of  our  military 
posture  and  with  no  impairment  in  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  our  commitments  to  our  allies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

What  happened?  Light  petroleum 
products  procurement  continued  to  in- 
crease as  pointed  out  above. 

We  are  being  asked  to  pass  a  law  which 
would  tell  our  American  tourists  overseas 
that  they  could  no  longer  bring  back  $100 
worth  of  goods,  but  only  $50  worth.  I 
inquired  how  much  that  would  save.  We 
understand  now  that  it  would  save  ap- 
proximately $100  million  a  year.  What 
we  recommend  here  would  save  about 
four  times  as  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  refer  to 
the  most  glaring  abuse  of  the  Depart- 
ment's oil  purchase  program.  Of  the 
total  foreign  purchase  of  light  products 
of  some  200,000  barrels  per  day,  the  De- 
partment imports  35,000  barrels  per  day 
for  use  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
done  despite  the  fact  that  such  products 
are  readily  available  from  domestic  re- 
fineries which  are  only  operating  at  80 
to  85  percent  capacity,  and  there  is  a 
large  crude  oil  producing  capacity  shut 
in  for  lack  of  a  market. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
the  Military  Establishment  buying  and 
bringing  into  this  country  35,000  barrels 
of  foreign  petroleum  products  each  day. 
To  me,  this  is  a  fiagrant  disregard  of  the 
national  security  objectives  of  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program  and  is  an  in- 
excusable aggravation  of  our  already 
critical  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  President  John- 
son has  again  called  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  take  another  look  at  Its  pur- 
chases of  foreign  goods. 

I  was  happy  to  see  President  Johnson's 
statement  in  his  message  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  already  done 
some  cutting  back  in  other  areas  and 
that  the  Secretary  assures  him  he  can  do 
more,  while  fully  protecting  our  security 
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interests  and  discharging  his  responsi- 
bilities. ,       ..  .^    .  ^v. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  that  the  place 
to  start  and  really  do  the  job  that  three 
Presidents  have  directed  is  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  oil 
by  the  Military  Establishment. 

As  much  as  $125  milUon  can  be  saved 
and  thus  help  our  balance  of  payments 
to  that  extent  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  purchase  in  the  United 
States  100,000  barrels  of  the  200.000  it 
now  buys  abroad  each  day. 

This  reduction  would  still  provide  am- 
ple flexibility  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment to  fulfill  all  of  its  needs  for  sup- 
plying our  foreign  military  activities. 
Again,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  pur- 
chase abroad  and  bring  into  this  country 
35,000  barrels  of  light  petroleum  products 
each  day.  A  reduction,  as  outlined  here, 
would  serve  to  eliminate  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  as  well  as  serve  the  na- 
tional security  goals  of  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program. 

I  urge  the  Military  Establishment  to 
reduce  its  purchase  of  foreign  petroleum 
accordingly. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
important  action  that  can  and  must  be 
taken  to  help  solve  this  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  concerning  petroleum. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  one  of  the  largest  contributions  to 
the  chronic  deficit  in  this  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  the  matter  of  ex- 
cessive petroleum  imports  for  commercial 
use. 

Oil  is  now  the  Nation's  No.  1  import, 
dollarwise.  We  are  now  in  our  8th  year 
in  which  the  trade  deficit  attributable 
to  petroleum  imports  has  exceeded  $1 
billion  each  year.  This  deficit  keeps  our 
overall  trade  surplus  from  being  larger 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  If  we  can 
reduce  our  petroleum  trade  deficit,  we 
can  help  the  trade  surplus  and  ultimately 
the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  following  table  entitled  "U.S.  Pe- 
troleum Trade  Balance  and  the  Balance 
of  International  Payments"  shows  the 
growth  of  petroleum  imports  and  their 
adverse  effect  on  this  Nation's  balance- 
of-payments  picture. 

U.S.  petroleum  trade  balance  and  the  bal- 
ance of  international  payments 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Petrolenm 
trade  balance 

U.S  net 
balance  of 
payments 

19?8... 

-1.068 
-1.049 
-1,064 
-1,171 
-1.325 
-1,3H 
(') 

-3.477 
-3.897 
-3. 918 
-3.071 
-3,605 
-3, 286 
-3.000 

1959...       " 

I960....     

1961....         

1962....      

1963....    

1964...     

'  Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade  in  petroleum  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  overall  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.  If  we  include 
tanker  transportation  costs  paid  to  for- 
eigners to  haul  the  oil  and  military  pur- 
chases abroad,  the  total  adds  up  to  a 
ngure  of  $1.5  billion  as  the  average  an- 
nual trade  deficit  attributable  to  petro- 


leum purchases  abroad  by  the  United 
States. 

We  tell  Americans  who  want  to  travel, 
"Do  not  travel  abroad.  Stay  at  home. 
If  you  do  go  abroad,  do  not  buy  any- 
thing." 

We  tell  our  servicemen  abroad,  "Do 
not  buy  anything  but  American  prod- 
ucts." Yet  we  find  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  be  the  biggest  violator  of  its  own 
order.  During  the  war  we  found  that 
every  time  a  commanding  officer  told  his 
soldiers  or  sailors,  "Do  not  do  this,"  he 
was  doing  the  very  thing  he  told  the 
soldiers  or  sailors  not  to  do.  That 
caused  people  to  say,  "What  they  mean 
is,  'Don't  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  say.' " 

Our  Defense  Department  is  doing 
exactly  what  it  is  telling  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  not  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  this 
matter,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  following  considerations: 

First.  The  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  petroleum  trade  and  the  out- 
flow of  funds  for  military  purchases  of 
foreign  oil  are  matters  of  public  record. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  items 
contribute  heavily  to  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

Second.  If  imports  and  foreign  mili- 
tary purchases  were  reduced  substan- 
tially, the  total  oversea  operations  of 
American  companies  would  continue  to 
expand  greatly  and  generate  an  increas- 
ing inflow  of  funds. 

The  facts  show  that  foreign  earnings 
of  American  oil  companies  have  been 
generated  primarily  from  increased  op- 
erations to  meet  the  expanding  demand 
for  oil  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  A 
huge  gain  in  foreign  oil  production  is 
required  each  year  merely  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increases  in  foreign  demand. 
The  increases  in  foreign  crude  oil  pro- 
duction by  the  group  of  companies  in- 
cluded in  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's 
annual  financial  analysis,  which  group 
includes  all  of  the  principal  American 
oil  companies  operating  overseas,  when 
compared  with  the  increases  in  total 
U.S.  imports  of  crude  oil  and  finished 
petroleum  products,  excluding  residual 
fuel  oil,  shows  that  some  95  percent  of 
the  increased  production  by  the  Ameri- 
can companies  was  absorbed  in  foreign 
markets.  The  following  table  shows  this 
situation: 

Foreign  crude  oil  production  by  American 
companies  compared  with  U.S.  imports 
{excluding  residual) 

[In  thousands  of  barrels  per  day] 


Crude  oil 

production 

(Chase 

group) 

U.S.  imports 
(excluding 
residual) 

1958 

4.871 
5,238 
5,791 
6,309 
7,091 
7,754 
«8,709 

1,201 

1959 

1,170 

1960 

1,178 

1961 

1.251 

1962 

1,358 

1963 

1,376 

1964 

1, 452 

Total  increase,  1964 
versus  1958 

Average  increase  per 
year 

3,831 
639 

251 
42 

>  Estimated. 

Foreign  production  by  the  American 
companies  included  in  the  Chase  group 


has  increased  3,831,000  barrels  daily  or 
79  percent  during  the  period  of  manda- 
tory import  controls.  This  tremendous 
increase  in  foreign  production  by  Ameri- 
can companies  during  the  period  of  im- 
port controls  went  almost  entirely  to  sat- 
isfy the  increasing  demand  for  oil  in  for- 
eign countries.  U.S.  exports  of  casing, 
drill  pipe,  pumps  and  refining  equipment, 
as  well  as  the  return  to  the  United  States 
of  increased  foreign  profits  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  generated  pri- 
marily by  the  increase  in  foreign  sales 
rather  than  by  increased  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

It  is  also  clear,  therefore,  that  imports 
can  be  reduced  substantially  without  re- 
ducing the  inflow  of  dollars  due  to  foreign 
oil  operations.  If  imports  had  been  re- 
duced, for  example,  by  250,000  barrels 
daily  in  the  period  1959-64  and  if  all  of 
the  reduction  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
American  group  of  companies,  their 
combined  crude  oil  production  gain  would 
have  been  74  percent  instead  of  79  per- 
cent. 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  oil  production  outlook  for  the 
American  producing  companies  included 
in  the  group  is  healthy  is  indicated  by  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  American  oil 
companies  to  find  and  develop  oil  over- 
seas during  the  last  several  years. 
Exploration  and  development  expenditures 
by  American  companies  overseas 

I960 ^""^ 

1961 : *Z30 

1962.... Zg? 

1963 ::::::::::::::::  iet 

Source:  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

These  substantial  expenditures  are 
only  for  producing  activities  and  do  not 
include  expenditures  for  oil  refineries 
and  other  facilities.  These  producing 
expenditures  have  been  made  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  increased  foreign 
production  will  not  readily  find  outlet  in 
the  United  States  since  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  6  years.  Rather,  they  were  made  in 
an  effort  to  increase  foreign  production 
to  satisfy  the  rapidly  growing  demand 
for  oil  in  Europe,  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  Therefore,  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  U.S.  oil  imports  would  not 
deter  the  finding  and  development  ac- 
tivities in  foreign  areas  needed  to  fuel 
the  expanding  economies  of  the  foreign 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  one  place  that  this  Na- 
tion can  and  should  act  to  aid  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  is  to  reduce 
substantially  the  level  of  petroleum 
imports. 

This  action  would  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  It  would  not  only  serve  the 
deficit  payments  problem,  but  it  would 
also  serve  this  Nation's  established  policy 
of  limiting  petroleum  imports  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security. 

The  mandatory  oil  import  program 
was  established  in  1959  to  preserve  "to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  a  vigorous, 
healthy  petroleum  industry  in  the  United 
States." 

During  its  operation,  this  program  has 
contributed  greatly  to  this  goal. 

However,  It  is  a  long  way  from  accom- 
plishing its  goal  of  Insuring  a  stable  and 
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growing  oil  producing  industry  within 
tiie  United  States. 

During  tlie  operation  of  tliis  program. 
this  Nation  has  witnessed  a  constant  de- 
cline in  petroleum  exploratory  activity; 
a  loss  in  employment,  a  reduction  in  well- 
head price  of  petroleum ;  and  a  cost-price 
squeeze,  all  of  which  add  up  to  a  worsen- 
ing economic  climate  in  the  domestic 
producing  industry. 

These  adverse  trends  are  not  entirely 
due  to  excessive  petroleum  Imports.  But 
the  excessive  import  levels  permitted 
today  are  not  only  draining  off  enormous 
sums  which  aggravate  our  balance-of-, 
payments  problem:  the  present  import 
le%'el  of  some  2.2  million  barrels  per  day 
is  also  making  it  more  and  more  difficult 
for  independent  domestic  oil  producers 
to  stay  in  business. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
independent  producer  any  more  than  it 
can  afford  to  lose  the  battle  against  the 
balance -of -payments  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  this  Government 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  win  both 
battles. 

Early  in  my  remarks  I  offered  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  the  Military  Establish- 
ment could  aid  this  cause. 

Further.  I  offer  these  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  the  executive  depart- 
ment can  contribute  to  the  easmg  of  the 
balance-of-paymcnts  problem  and  also 
to  the  national  security  goals  as  set  out 
in  the  mandatoiy  oil  import  program : 

First.  Reduce  imports  presently  con- 
trolled by  the  12.2-percent  ratio  under 
the  mandatoiT  oil  import  program  to  a 
10-percent  ratio  in  districts  I-IV  (east 
of  the  Rockies ) . 

Second.  Includg  within  controlled  im- 
ports all  nonresidual  impoits  such  as 
shipments  from  Puerto  Rico,  bonded  im- 
ports of  distillate  fuel  and  bonded  im- 
ports of  jet  fuel  for  commercial  use  until 
all  such  imports  are  eliminated. 

Third.  Phase  out  and  elimiiiate  im- 
ports of  Ught  finished  products  which  are 
unnecessary  and  should  be  supplied  by 
domestic  oil. 

Adoption  of  these  recommendations  by 
the  executive  department  would  reduce 
the  imports  which  are  nov;  running  at 
the  rate  of  2.2  million  barrels  per  day  by 
approximately  250.000  barrels  per  day. 
Such  a  reduction  would  not  only  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  national  security 
goals  of  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram, but  it  would  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
oil  imports  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250 
million  annually  and  thus  do  much  to 
ease  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Further,  as  I  pointed  out  earUer,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  a  substantial  reduction  in  petroleum 
imports  and  oversea  military  purchases 
would  not  only  greatly  assist  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  but  there  would 
continue  to  be  an  increasing  Inflow  of 
funds  resulting  from  healthy  increases 
in  oversea  operations  of  American  oil 
companies  required  to  meet  rapidly  rising 
demands  in  foreign  areas. 

Mr.  President,  my  recommendations 
are  not  a  final  answer  to  these  payment 
and  import  problems,  but  I  believe  they 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  oui 
Nation's  best  interest  goals  in  both  in- 
stances.   I  shall  make  other  recommen- 


dations from  time  to  time  which  I  feel 
will  help  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position.  It  is  only  by  a  concerted  effort 
on  a  number  of  fronts  that  this  problem 
can  be  brought  under  control. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  me  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  feels  that 
the  excessive  irhports  of  residual  oil,  for 
wliich  we  paid  to  Venezuela  and  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  a  total  of  $473 
million  in  1963,  contribute  also  to  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  permitted  to  increase? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  a 
parallel  problem.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator's  position  has  much  merit  to  it. 
As  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  I  am  not 
so  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
coal  industry  as  is  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  However,  it  seems  pass- 
ing strange  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should 
pass  a  bill  to  help  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, and  then  permit  a  continued  in- 
crease in  the  import  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
That  increase  puts  more  miners  out  of 
work,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
trying  to  put  that  area  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
significant  contribution  which  petroleum 
imports  have  made  and  continue  to  make 
to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  All 
of  us  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar  be  maintained,  re- 
gardless of  the  State  or  region  we  repre- 
sent. I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  opportunity  for  achieving  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  our  payments  deficit, 
as  outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  it  is  stated  that  we  must 
have  a  much  higher  interest  rate  than 
that  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  recommend,  which  I  believe  costs 
the  working  people  of  our  country  about 
$10  billion  a  year,  at  a  minimum,  by  hav- 
ing a  higher  level  of  interest  rates  than 
this  Senator  thinks  is  necessaiy.  We  are 
told  that  such  interest  rates  are  neces- 
sary because  we  must  get  our  balance  of 
payments  in  line. 

It  seems  rather  ridiculous  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  to  go  around  plead- 
ing with  people  to  cooperate  and  engage 
in  voluntary  measures  in  order  to  bring 
the  problem  into  line  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  many  means  available  to  it. 
The  Government  could,  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  achieve  far  more  results.  Al- 
though it  might  step  on  the  toes  of  a  few 
major  corporations,  at  the  same  time  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to 
bring  about  a  balance  in  that  way  than 
to  go  begging  people  to  adopt  voluntary 
action  which  some  of  those  people  are 
loath  to  take,  and  which  would  be  very 
inconvenient,  I  might  say,  to  those  who 
would  be  directly  affected. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Just  as 
the  problem  presented  by  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  is  a  national  prob- 
lem so  is  the  problem  created  by  imports 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
The  effects  of  excessive  oil  imports  are 
not  limited  by  State  or  regional  bound- 
aries. If  this  Nation  permits  oil  to  be 
imported  into  the  country  in  such  ex- 
cessive amounts  as  to  weaken  our  domes- 
tic fuels  industries  and  thereby  under- 
mine our  national  security  the  people  of 
our  great  cities  and  areas  not  blessed 
with  great  fuel  resources  will  suffer  just 
as  severely  as  the  people  in  the  oil,  gas, 
and  coal  producing  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  see  the  import 
control  program  strengthened.  I  feel  It 
is  a  vital  national  security  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  mere  cursory  glance  at  the  prob- 
lem shows  that  if  the  recommendations 
I  have  were  put  into  effect,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  would  be  able  to  produce  more 
oil,  and  our  producers  would  contribute 
about  $8  million  a  year  additional  taxes 
and  in  royalty  payments  to  the  State. 
That  would  go  toward  giving  our  school- 
teachers a  pay  raise  and  providing  more 
schools  for  children. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  increase 
would  be  on  Federal  lands,  where  the 
State  would  reap  no  benefit,  but  the 
Federal  Government  would  make  about 
50  cents  a  barrel  from  royalty  payments 
alone.  The  Income  which  our  Govern- 
ment receives  in  tariff  would  increase. 
It  would  greatly  exceed  the  income  which 
our  Government  receives  in  tariff.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  tariff  on  the  oil  is  only 
a  few  cents  a  barrel  compared  with  what 
it  would  receive  under  the  royalty  pay- 
ment arrangement.  It  is  not  a  substan- 
tial tariff  at  all.  whereas  the  Federal 
Government  would  receive  about  30  cents 
a  barrel  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  too 
am  very  much  concerned  about  the  seri- 
ous and  deteriorating  condition  of  our 
domestic  oil  industry  brought  about 
largely  by  excessive  oil  imports,  and 
about  the  serious  effect  of  these  excessive 
oil  imixirts  upon  our  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

At  various  times  I  have  joined  other 
Senators  in  signing  letters  appealing  to 
the  President  for  a  substantial  reduction 
in  oil  imports;  and  I  have  also  addressed 
various  personal  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Last  year  the 
Governors  of  some  20  States  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Johr^son  requesting 
his  assistance  in  establishing  "oil  import 
quotas  which  comply  with  the  congres- 
sional mandate  aimed  at  insuring  con- 
tinued domestic  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  domestic  supplies  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  om*  national  security. 

Many  private  citizens,  in  letters  and 
telegrams,  expressed  their  convictions 
favoring  lowered  oil  imports.  Perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  oil  producers 
themselves  have  repeatedly  presented  a 
strong  and  meritorious  case  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  oil  imports. 
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Yet,  despite  the  overwhelming  justifi- 
cation and  support  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  oil  imports,  the  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  increase  import 
quotas.  Excessive  imports  continue  to 
injure  the  domestic  oil  industry  and  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  and  security  and  upon 
the  balance-of-payments  problem.  The 
seriousness  of  the  outflow  of  funds  has 
been  the  subject  of  recent  hearings  in 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  partic- 
ipate as  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  sent  me  two  short 
statements  which  provide  an  excellent 
summation  of  information  on  "Oil  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments  Problem"  and 
"The  Threat  to  Petroleum  Security"  of 
excessive  oil  imports.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  two  statements  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  these  brief  re- 
marks, together  with  letters  I  have 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
express  my  concern  over  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Oil  and  the  BALANCE-OF-PAvriENTs  Program 

President  Johnson  in  his  special  message 
to  Congress  on  February  10,  1965  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  expressed  a  "firm 
determination  to  bring  an  end  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit"  and  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  officials  "im- 
mediately to  step  up  their  efforts  to  cut 
oversea  dollar  costs  to  the  bone." 

The  deficit  in  U.S.  petroleum  trade  is  a 
significant  item  in  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Oil  is  now  the  Nation's  No.  1  im- 
port, dollarwise. 

For  the  last  7  consecutive  years  the  adverse 
balance  in  our  international  accounts  has 
ranged  between  $3  and  $4  billion.  Dur- 
ing this  same  interval,  the  oil  trade  deficit 
iias  exceeded  $1  billion  each  year  and  this 
does  not  include  the  tanker  transportation 
costs  paid  to  foreigners  to  haul  the  oil,  nor 
does  it  include  U.S.  military  purchases  of  oil 
abroad.  If  these  payments  are  added,  the 
average  annual  trade  deficit  due  to  oil  alone 
becomes  $1.5  billion  for  the  last  7  years  or  40 
percent  of  the  total  Imbalance. 

U.S.  military  purchases  of  light  petroleum 
products — excluding  residual  or  bunker  oil — 
exceed  200,000  barrels  per  day  and  annual  ex- 
penditures for  these  foreign  supplies  aggre- 
gate $250  million.  The  purchase  of  light 
petroleum  products  from  foreign  sources 
have  grown  from  less  than  15  to  35 
percent  of  total  Department  of  Defense  light 
product  purchases  during  the  last  10  years. 
The  U.S.  military  imports  about  35,000  barrels 
daily  of  these  foreign  pvurchases — mainly  jet 
fuel—  into  the  United  States  for  consump- 
tion at  air  bases  within  this  country  despite 
the  fact  that  such  refined  products  are  read- 
ily available  from  domestic  refineries  which 
have  operated  at  only  80-85  percent  of  ca- 
pacity for  several  years  and  there  is  a  large 
shut'fn  producing  capacity  of  crude  oil  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  Burleson  biU  (H.R.  2177)  the 
present  excessive  oil  Import  level  of  2,200,000 
barrels  daily  would  be  reduced  by  375,000 
barrels.  By  this  reduction  in  imports,  the 
imbalance  of  payments  would  be  reduced  by 
about  $375  million  annually.  In  addition. 
the  bill  would  require  the  U.S.  military  to 
reduce  foreign  purchases  of  light  oil  products 
to  a  more  normal  level  of  15  percent  of  total 
requirements,  thereby  diverting  100.000  bar- 
rels daily  of  these  purchases  to  domestic 
sources.  This  would  reduce  the  dollar  out- 
now  by  about  $125  million  annually. 
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The  total  effect  of  H.R.  2177  on  the  outflow 
of  funds  for  oil  would  be  a  reduction  of  $500 
million  annually. 

The  reduction  of  oil  Imports  and  the 
diversion  of  a  portion  of  military  purchases 
from  foreign  to  domestic  sources  are  two 
practical  means  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  correcting  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Equally  important  such 
actions  would  serve  the  interest  of  national 
security  by  restoring  the  health  of  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  so  that  adequate 
availability  of  oil  and  gas  would  be  assured. 

THE  THREAT  TO  PETROLEUM  SECURITY 

"What  has  been  done  since  1956  to  find 
new  supplies  of  oil,  whether  through  new  ais- 
coveries  or  through  increasing  recovery  rates 
of  old  deposits,  has  not  been  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  future  growth."  ("An 
Appraisal  of  the  Petrolevma  Industry  of  the 
United  States,"  January  1965,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.) 

This  recent  conclusion  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment brings  Into  focus  the  serious  threat 
to  our  national  security  as  to  oil  and  gas 
supplies.  The  domestic  petroleum  industry 
in  general,  and  the  independent  producer  in 
particular,  have  been  In  a  depressed  and  un- 
healthy condition  since  the  mld-1950's.  As 
a  result,  exploration  and  development  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  has  declined  as 
follows: 


Geophysical  crew-months 

liotary  rigs  active 

Wildcat  wells  drilled 

Developniont  weUs  drilled 


1956 


7.846 

2.618 

13,034 

45, 126 


1964 


>  4, 174 
1.502 
9.258 

36.978 


Per- 
cent 
change 


-47 
-43 
-29 
-20 


>  Data  for  1963. 

Following  these  declines,  proved  reserves 
of  crude  oil  have  decreased  in  4  of  the  past 
7  years,  when  less  was  found  than  was  pro- 
duced. 

Crude  oil  prices  have  eroded  by  more  than 
5  percent  since  1957  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs.  In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  income  per  well  has 
dropped  by  more  than  20  percent.  The  nec- 
essary incentives  to  find  and  develop  ad- 
equate new  reserves  do  not  exist. 

Excessive  oil  imports  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  deterioration  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  mandatory  oil  import  program 
has  prevented  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
industry,  but  the  need  to  reduce  imports 
and  strengthen  the  program  is  urgent.  Due 
to  substantial  increases  in  Imports  into  dis- 
trict V  (United  States  west  of  the  Rockies), 
the  ratio  of  total  U.S.  imports  of  crude  oil, 
unfinished  oils  and  light  finished  products  to 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil  and  gas 
liquids  has  Increased  from  14.7  percent  in 
1959  to  16.5  percent  in  1964.  In  districts  I-IV 
(United  States  east  of  the  Rockies)  these  im- 
ports have  been  generally  stabilized  in  re- 
lation to  domestic  production,  but  the  con- 
tinuing declines  in  exploration,  development, 
employment,  and  incentives  show  clearly  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  lower  the  Import-produc- 
tion ratio. 

The  military  purchases  over  200.000  barrels 
daily  of  jet  fuel  and  gasoline,  about  35  per- 
cent of  their  requirements,  from  foreign 
sources.  Of  this  total  purchased  abroad, 
35,000  barrels  daily  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  where  these  products  are  read- 
ily available. 

The  military  should  be  required  to:  (1) 
discontinue  the  importation  of  35,000  barrels 
daily  and  (2)  purchase  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  its  requirements  from  foreign  sources 
thereby  resulting  in  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction and  increased  incentives  to  explore 
for  and  develop  needed  reserves. 

A  substantial  reduction  of  oil  imports  and 
the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  military  pur- 
chases   from    foreign    to    domestic    sources 


would  serve  the  interest  of  national  security 
by  restoring  the  hesilth  of  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  so  that  adequate  avail- 
ability of  oil  and  gas  would   be  assured. 


March  10. 1965. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  letter  is  being 
sent  to  you  with  the  request  that  it  be  In- 
corporated in  the  record  of  the  hearing  being 
held  today  and  tomorrow  on  all  aspects  of 
the  mandatory  oil  import  control  program. 
I  commend  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  scheduling  these  hearings, 
and  hope  the  outcome  will  be  immediate 
action  to  provide  relief  for  the  domestic  oil 
industry  through  strengthening  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program. 

One  of  the  vital  facts  pertaining  to  the 
growth  and  development  and  success  of  the 
oil  industry  is  the  attitude  of  the  national 
administration  on  the  question  of  oil  Im- 
ports. As  one  who  is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  serious  and  deteriorating  effect  ex- 
cessive oil  Imports  have  had  upon  the  do- 
mestic industry.  I  have  spoken  out  in  the 
past  and  have  joined  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  petitioning  for  corrective  action; 
namely,  a  lowering  of  the  import  levels.  Yet 
import  allocations  have  been  Increased. 
This  action  is  bewildering  in  light  of  re- 
peated recognition  by  Goverrmient  officials  of 
the  distressed  conditions  in  the  domestic 
oil  industry. 

Excessive  oil  Imports  have  greatly  reduced 
employment  in  the  domestic  industry,  thus 
damaging  our  national  economy. 

Crude  oil  prices  have  deteriorated,  with 
corresponding  reductions  in  income  to  pro- 
ducers, refiners,  and  oil  communities  and 
States. 

Exploration,  drilling,  and  development  ac- 
tivities have  also  steadily  declined,  with  a 
resulting  decline  in  proved  oil  reserves  and 
reserve  productive  capacity — which  may  be 
needed  for  emergency. 

The  industry  has  suffered  a  continuous  de- 
cline for  10  years,  and  the  crisis  facing  the 
small  producers  particularly  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing critical  proportions. 

The  coal  industry,  too,  is  adversely  affected 
by  excessive  imports  of  residual  oil  which 
compete  for  the  fuel  and  energy  markets. 

In  a  related  detrimental  effect  to  our 
domestic  economy,  the  heavy  purchasing  of 
overseas  oil  is  respxmsible  for  a  tremendous 
drain  of  our  gold  reserves. 

The  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  Im- 
ports under  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram have  been  and  continue  to  be  too 
high.  The  program,  by  allowing  excessive 
imports,  is  not  serving  its  objective  of  keep- 
ing the  domestic  oil  Industry  strong  for 
national  security  reasons. 

Representatives  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  and  other 
industry  organizations  have  conferred  with 
Interior  officials  with  regard  to  the  import 
program  and  have  presented  factual  evidence 
that  conditions  in  the  domestic  industry 
have  deteriorated  throughout  the  period  ol 
the  import  program.  The  association  has 
presented  an  11-point  import  program  which 
I  believe  represents  a  constructive  solution 
to  the  problem.  Their  recommendations 
would  reduce  import  levels  by  275,000  barrels 
dally  and  eliminate  leakages  and  loopholes  In 
the  program  for  the  future.  I  respectfully 
urge  that  these  recommendations  be  given 
every  favorable  consideration  along  with 
other  constructive  suggestions  which  will  be 
offered  during  the  course  of  the  current 
hearings. 

My  own  State  of  Utah  Is  on  the  threshold 
of  tremendous  growth  and  development  In 
the  oil  Industry.  Indications  are  that  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  previously  dormtuit  bi- 
tuminous sands  In  Utah  will  get  underway 
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In  this  decade.  Likewise,  scientific  research 
will  soon  unloclc  the  vast  deposits  of  oil 
shale  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  to 
commercial  development.  So,  although  sta- 
tistics indicate  a  drop  in  Utah  crude  oil 
production  in  1964.  the  future  oil  picture  is 
optimistic.  If  we  are  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
growth  we  envision  from  either  oil  shale  or 
bituminous  sands  or  conventional  oil  pro- 
duction, however,  we  must  guard  against 
excessive  dependency  upon  foreign  oil  and 
the  resulting  weakening  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

I  carmot  overstress  the  widespread  Im- 
portance of  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry 
to  both  the  peacetime  economy  and  the  na- 
tional security.  We  must  have  a  healthy 
industry,  and  the  time  for  corrective  action 
Is  now.  The  present  hearing  on  the  import 
program  can  only  serve  to  document  the 
distressed  conditions  In  the  domestic  Indus- 
try. I  vigorously  urge  prompt  action  to 
reduce  and  stabilize  import  levels  under  the 
mandatory  oil  Import  program. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.. 

March  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamaba, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Along  with  many 
others,  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
serious  and  deteriorating  condition  of  our 
domestic  oil  industry.  Excessive  foreign  oil 
Imports  have  been  responsible  largely  for 
the  existing  situation,  together  with  large 
oversea  purchases  of  petroleum  products  by 
the  military.  I  am  addressing  you  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  hoping  a  larger  portion 
of  the  oversea  purchases  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  be  diverted  to  domestic 
sources. 

The  Department's  recent  action  In  re- 
ducing foreign  purchases  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  a  further  substantial 
reduction  is  needed  to  bring  about  a  more 
reasonable  balance  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic purchases. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  and  the 
importation  and  oversea  purchases  of  oil 
are  closely  related.  I  have  recently  received 
the  enclosed  statements  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
which  provide  an  excellent  summation  of  in- 
formation on  "Oil  and  the  Balance-of-Pay- 
ments  Problem"  and  "The  Threat  to  Petro- 
leum Security."  Your  consideration  of  this 
information  would  be  very  much  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely. 

Wallaci  p.  Bennett. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  should  reduce 
offshore  purchases  of  oil  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  that  imports  of  light  prod- 
ucts, which  this  Nation  produces  in 
abundance,  should  be  phased  out  and 
that  a  ceiling  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  imports  of  crude  oil. 

Such  action  would  not  only  reduce  by 
a  significant  amoimt  the  present  pay- 
ments imbalance  but  it  would  also  mate- 
rially strengthen  the  Nation's  security 
posture. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  Nation 
must  maintain  strong,  healthy,  and  ex- 
panding domestic  fuels  industries.  Fuel 
and  energy  are  the  very  basis  of  our  in- 
dustrial society.  In  time  of  emergency, 
the  need  for  fuel  would  increase  tremen- 
dously. I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound 
national  policy  to  permit  and  even  en- 
courage imports  of  fuel  to  a  point  where 
they    are    actually    replacing    domestic 


fuel,  with  consequent  serious  economic 
dislocations  in  important  and  essential 
domestic  industries. 

The  Senator  today  has  spoken  of  crude 
oil  and  lighter  products.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  there  is  another  and  essen- 
tial ingredient  element  of  the  oil  import 
picture.    I  refer  to  residual  fuel  oil. 

Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  are,  of 
course,  not  as  great  as  imports  of  crude. 
In  many  respects,  however,  residual  fuel 
oil  imports  have  created  more  acute 
problems  than  have  crude  oil  imports. 

In  the  first  place,  residual  imports 
have  for  the  most  part  gone  into  a  con- 
centrated geographic  area — the  North- 
east States.  The  availability  of  increas- 
ing amounts  of  residual  fuel  oil,  at  ever 
decreasing  prices,  has  encouraged  con- 
sumers of  fuel  to  convert  their  burning 
facilities  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  cheap  foreign  oil.  No  one 
knows  just  how  widespread  and  danger- 
ous this  sole  dependence  of  vital  indus- 
tries upon  an  imported  fuel  has  become. 
The  trend  toward  conversion,  and  thus, 
sole  dependence,  upon  foreign  fuel  has 
been  more  evident  in  the  past  5  or  6 
years.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  trend 
has  accelerated  greatly  in  recent  months 
as  import  quotas  have  been  consistently 
increased  and  the  price  of  the  imported 
oil  has  declined. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is 
at  present  looking  into  the  national  se- 
curity aspects  of  the  residual  oil  import 
control  program.  This  trend  toward 
conversion  to  burn  only  imported  oil  by 
utilities  and  other  essential  industrial 
plants  should  be  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
recently  appointed  director  of  OEP,  Mr. 
Buford  Ellington,  will  want  to  have  this 
matter  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
studied  before  any  national  security  de- 
termination is  made  in  this  case. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  money 
which  is  paid  out  each  year  for  the  resi- 
dual fuel  oil  imported  from  Venezuela 
and  other  oversea  sources  adds  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problems,  just  as 
do  payments  for  imported  crude  oil. 
Obviously,  the  payments  for  residual  oil 
are  not  of  the  same  magnitude  as  those 
for  crude,  for  a  smaller  total  amount  of 
oil  is  involved.  But  when  Interior  Sec- 
retary Udall  increased  the  quota  for 
residual  oil  imports  recently  by  about  40 
million  barrels  annually  he  increased  by 
about  $80  million  the  amoimt  of  dollars 
which  must  be  paid  out  to  overseas 
sources. 

There  is  one  consideration  about  the 
oil  import  program  which  I  would  urge 
Senators  to  keep  in  mind  at  all  times. 
You  cannot  break  the  program  down  into 
component  parts,  as  Secretary  Udall  at- 
tempted to  do,  without  fatally  weaken- 
ing the  entire  program.  We  have  one 
oil  import  program  which  by  presidential 
proclamation  covers  crude  oil  and  its 
principal  derivatives  and  products,  in- 
cluding residual  fuel  oil.  If  residual  fuel 
oil  is  removed  from  the  program,  it  is  my 
belief  that  this  would  set  into  motion  a 
debilitating  process  which  in  the  end 
would  destroy  the  entire  program. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Secre- 
tary Udall  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  crude  and  residual  program  are  in- 
separably joined  in  a  single  oil  import 


program.  He  did  so  in  a  forceful  and 
unequivocal  manner.  In  a  letter  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
KennedyI  ,  Secretary  Udall  said : 

In  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
control  program  it  is  necessary  to  retain  con- 
trols on  all  of  the  principal  derivatives  of 
crude  oil.  Including  residual  fuel  oil. 

This  same  opinion  has  been  stated  by 
any  number  of  persons  affiliated  with 
the  domestic  oil  industry. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks,  I 
am  fully  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  effective  controls  on  the  imports  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  are 
essential  to  national  security.  This  Na- 
tion cannot  maintain  strong  and  viable 
domestic  fuels  industries  if  imports  are 
permitted  to  come  into  the  country  in 
excessive  amounts.  And  the  only  way 
imports  can  be  held  in  check  is  through 
an  effective  oil  import  program. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana for  his  speech  today.  I  sincerely 
liope  that  the  facts  he  has  presented  will 
convince  the  administration  of  the  need 
to  take  a  long  and  careful  look  at  pres- 
ent import  policies.  We  must  take  every 
possible  action  that  will  reduce  the  pres- 
ent international  payments  imbalance. 

I  want  to  see  the  import  control  pro- 
gram strengthened,  as  do  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues.  It  is  a  vital  national  security 
measure.  I  am  sure  Senators  who 
fought  so  long  to  have  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram started,  and  have  defended  it  so 
strenuously  against  attempts  to  weaken 
or  destroy  it,  oppose  just  as  strongly  as  I 
do  any  effort  to  achieve  by  indirection 
what  so  far  opponents  of  the  program 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  directly. 
To  them  I  say  that  the  removal  of  im- 
port controls  on  residual  fuel  oil  would 
be  a  step  in  that  direction.  Such  action 
would  be  only  the  first  step  toward  dis- 
memberment of  the  entire  program. 
This  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen. 
The  security  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation  demands  the  maintenance  of 
the  oil  import  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
well  knows  that  no  other  industry  has 
been  asked  to  absorb  such  a  fantastic 
increase  in  dollar  volume  of  imports. 
This  industry  has  sought  to  do  its  share 
toward  improving  the  national  economy. 
The  industry  is  suffering.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  particularly  bad  for  the  inde- 
pendent producers  who  do  not  have 
oversea  investments.  While  they  suf- 
fer, the  Nation  suffers  along  with  them 
because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  in  this  coun- 
try, that  has  been  chronic  and  has  been 
continuing  for  years,  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  the  Nation  must  take 
action. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  share  with  my  co  ■ 
leagues  a  very  real  concern  for  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  and  the  com- 
plications induced  by  excessive  imports 
of  petroleum. 

The  need  for  strengthening  our  inter- 
national monetary  position  is  a  vital  one. 
As  a  West  Virginian,  and  as  a  Senator, 
I  am  troubled  by  the  continuing  imports 
of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  excessive 
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amounts  of  foreign  oil  dumped  on  our 
markets  at  low  "foi-eign"  prices  in  com- 
netition  with  our  own  domestic  fuels.  My 
interest  is  in  both  residual  and  crude  oil 
imports.  West  Virginia  is  not  only  the 
Nations  leading  coal-producing  State, 
but  it  also  produces  more  than  3  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  a  year,  plus  almost  9 
million  barrels  of  natural-gas  liquids. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  peo- 
ple of  rny  State  ask  why  is  it  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  insist  on 
permitting  the  importation  of  vast 
amounts  of  foreign  petroleum  when  it 
replaces  domestic  oil  and  coal  and  there- 
by advensely  affects  American  jobs. 

One  of  the  answers  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernme-it— and  specifically  by  the  State 
Department — is  that  we  must  import  oil 
from  Venezuela  in  order  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  the  Venezuelan  people  and 
to  prevent  economic  disruption  there. 
We  must  discourage  them  from  embrac- 
ing communism. 

To  a  considerable  degree  I  accept  this 
argument,  although  I  am  convinced  that 
we  cannot  actually  buy  democracy  for 
other  nations.  It  is  folly  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
livelihood  of  American  workers.  How- 
ever. I  am  in  full  accord  with  our  policy 
of  maintaining  friendly  and  helpful  re- 
lationship with  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  establishment  of  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil  does  not  violate  this  principle  as  far 
as  Venezuela  is  concerned.  Reducing 
the  influx  of  residual  oil  helps  promote 
the  growth  of  American  coal  and  rail- 
road industries,  and  a  more  substantial 
reduction  of  all  petroleum  imports  would 
make  a  material  contribution  to  solving 
our  present  unfavorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

America's  oil  import  control  program 
has  not  penalized  Venezuela.  In  fact, 
that  nation's  favorable  trade  balance 
with  this  country,  largely  the  result  of 
her  vast  oil  exports  to  us,  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1959,  the  year  during 
which  our  import  controls  first  were  ap- 
plied. 

If  we  go  back  to  1958,  the  last  full  year 
before  quota  limits  were  applied  on  resid- 
ual and  crude  oils,  the  growth  of  Vene- 
zuela's favorable  trade  balance  has  been 
even  greater — from  $156  million  that 
year  to  S429.8  million  in  1963.  These 
and  other  figures  I  use  are  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  1963  is  the 
latest  year  for  which  I  was  able  to  obtain 
data. 

During  that  same  period,  although  the 
dollar  value  of  crude  oil  imported  from 
Venezuela  declined  from  S504.6  million 
to  $490  million,  the  value  of  residual  oil 
imported  from  that  country  to  the 
United  States  increased  from  $168,4  mil- 
lion to  $277.6  million,  or  a  net  value  of 
S767  million  paid  to  Venezuela  for  pe- 
troleum in  1  year.  This  does  not  even 
include  the  large  amount  paid  for  resid- 
ual oil  imported  from  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  most  of  which  is  refined  from 
Venezuelan  crude  oil.  In  1963  these 
latter  imports  totaled  $196  million,  an 
mcrease  of  $46  million  since  1958. 

In  all,  the  United  States  paid  $936,- 
900,000  for  goods  imported  from  Vene- 
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zuela  in  1963,  while  selling  to  that  coun- 
try $507,100,000  worth,  thus  providing  a 
trade  balance  of  $429,800,000  in  Vene- 
zuela's favor. 

This  does  not  indicate  that  oui'  oil 
import  control  program  has  been  harm- 
ful to  Venezuela.  A  residual  import 
quota  program  that  would  maintain  im- 
ports at  about  their  present  level  would 
do  no  serious  damage. 

The  international  oil  companies  which 
oi^erate  the  Venezuelan  wells  argue  that 
the  trade  balance  is  not  a  true  reflection 
of  the  balance  of  payments  position  be- 
cause these  companies,  largely  Ameri- 
can-owned, remit  large  profits  back  to 
this  country.  Even  if  this  is  true,  a 
firm  program  to  hold  residual  import 
levels  at  their  present  rate  would  not 
effect  the  companies'  profits. 

In  fact,  with  the  world  demand  for  re- 
sidual growing  as  fast  as  it  now  is,  firm 
limitations  on  U.S.  imports  would  en- 
couiage  these  companies  to  seek  greater 
participation  in  the  European  and  Far 
Eastern  market  for  residual.  The  oil 
companies  could  thus  maintain  or  in- 
crease their  profits,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  outflow  of  American  pay- 
ments. 

In  Europe,  for  example,  consumption 
of  residual  oil  has  been  increasing  about 
10  percent  per  year.  Because  of  the 
liisher  prices  prevailing  at  channel  ports, 
where  residual  oil  does  not  have  to  com- 
pete with  low-priced  domestic  coal,  as  in 
the  United  States,  residual  could  be 
shipped  from  Venezuela  and  sold  in 
much  greater  volume  than  now  occurs. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  growing  market 
for  crude  and  residual  oil  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  Venezuela  is  already 
moving  into  that  outlet.  Crude  ship- 
ments from  Venezuela  to  that  hemi- 
sphere have  increased  from  90  million 
barrels  to  153  million,  and  residual  ex- 
ports from  30  million  to  55  million. 
Venezuela  has  increased  its  total  share 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  market  from 
15.5  percent  to  21.6  percent.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Far  East 
now  consumes  17  percent  of  Venezuela's 
total  residual  exports,  compared  to  12 
percent  in  1958. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  establishing  a 
more  effective  control  program  on  resid- 
ual oil  imports  into  the  United  States, 
even  at  the  present  levels,  would  not  do 
damage  to  the  Venezuelan  economy,  but 
it  would  contribute  to  an  improvement  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  consider 
measm-es  to  restrict  the  excessive  im- 
ports of  foreign  fuels  which  are  seriously 
damaging  domestic  coal,  oil  and  trans- 
lx)rtation  industries  and  their  employees. 

At  the  same  time,  such  an  action 
would  be  contributing  a  total  of  well  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  HELMS 
TO  BE  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  executive 
session,  the  nomination  of  Richard 
Helms  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  reported  unanimously  today 


by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  Helms  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  published  a  series 
of  editorials  pointing  up  the  dangers  of 
infiation. 

The  editorials  merit  reading  since  the 
infiation  to  which  the  editorials  refer  to 
is  very  present  in  our  midst  today.  In 
no  way  can  we  diminish  the  inroads  of 
this  menace,  which  does  so  much  to  re- 
duce the  purchasing  power  of  pensions 
and  savings  of  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials, entitled  "Reminders  of  Inflation" 
and  "Inflation  Can  Happen  Here,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,  the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  pj  inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  14,  1965] 

Reminders  of  Inflation,  I — Fr.ance, 
1790-96 

(Editor. — Everyone  talks  about  inflation. 
It  is  the  topic  of  innvunerable  remarks  in 
Congress,  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
in  ordinary  conversation.  In  April  1959,  the 
Tribune,  beginning  with  a  two  page  spread, 
published  a  series  of  advertisements  as  a 
public  service  which  told  how  inflation  de- 
preciates your  money  and  eats  into  your 
savings,  pensions,  and  insurance. 

(Yet,  today,  we  wonder  whether  individuals 
realize  what  creeping  Inflation  can  do  to 
them;  how  it  can  upset  the  private  economy 
of  every  household.  Therefore  we  are  print- 
ing five  editorials,  the  first  of  which  appears 
below,  describing  the  catastrophic  experience 
of  other  countries  with  inflation,  and  some 
historical  acquaintance  of  our  own  with  this 
stealthy  robber.  We  believe  that,  after 
reading  this  review,  our  public  will  be  much 
more  aware  of  this  menacing  problem  which 
confronts  the  Nation  as  the  result  of  govern- 
mental policy.  And  we  hope  you,  our  read- 
ers, will  write  your  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator.) 

It  is  easy  to  forget  the  perils  of  Inflation 
when  things  seem  to  be  going  smoothly  and 
when  the  Government  keeps  assuring  us 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

But  the  mounting  alarm  of  economists 
and  bankers  (even  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  fears  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  new  Inflation)  should  alert  us  to 
the  havoc  that  inflation  can  cause — and  has 
caused  in  one  country  after  another.  We 
mustn't  become  so  anesthetized  by  the  prom- 
ises of  a  government-financed  Utopia  as  to 
forget  that  other  countries  have  tumbled 
over  the  brink  in  pursuit  of  the  same  entic- 
ing goal.  And  the  Government's  mechanical 
assurances  should  remind  us  of  similar  as- 
svirances  which  have  been  given  so  often 
before,  and  have  proved  false. 
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They  should  remind  us  that  la  1790.  on 
the  eve  of  the  p;roat  classic  example  of  Intla- 
tlon,  members  of  the  Revolutionary  French 
National  Assembly  welcomed  the  proposal 
to  restore  prosperity  by  Issuing  paper  money, 
calied  assignats.  backed  by  the  land  whicli 
had  been  seiijed  from  the  church.  It  was 
hailed  as  "the  only  means  to  insure  happi- 
ness, glory,  and  liberty  to  the  French  na- 
tion." 

"We  arc  tcld,"  the  re.-pected  nobleman, 
Mirataeau,  Informed  the  assembly,  "that 
paper  mimey  will  become  superabundant. 
Of  what  paper  do  you  speak?  If  of  a  paper 
without  a  solid  base,  undoubtedly;  if  of  one 
based  on  the  llrm  foundation  of  landed  prop- 
erty, never." 

Of  course  Mirabeau  knew  better;  barely 
a  year  earlier  he  had  denounced  paper  mon- 
ey as  "a  nursery  of  tyranny,  corruption,  and 
delusion."  But  France  faced  a  financial  cri- 
sis, and  In  time  of  crisis  even  intelligen) 
men  sometimes  grasp  for  the  most  conven- 
ient straws. 

The  tragedy  of  the  assignats  is  well  known. 
At  first,  the  Issue  was  limited  to  400  mil- 
lion livres.  and  was  used  to  pay  pressing 
government  obligations.  The  assignats  could 
be  used  to  buy  the  church  land,  in  which 
event  they  were  to  be  retired  from  circula- 
tion, or  they  could  continue  In  circulation 
as   long  as   land  was   available   as  security. 

But  as  the  land  was  sold,  the  govern- 
ment failed  to  destroy  the  money.  It  spent 
It  over  again;  and  as  still  more  money  was 
needed  to  prepare  for  war  and  to  keep  the 
people  content.  It  printed  new  assignats. 

Prices  rose  dally.  When  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette was  told  the  people  couldn't  afford 
bread,  she  Is  said  to  have  suggested  they  eat 
cake.  Instead  of  pacifying  the  people,  the 
outpouring  of  assignats  angered  them.  Mod- 
erate leaders  were  replaced  by  radicals;  the 
royal  family  was  guillotined,  and  the  assig- 
nats were  piimpcd  out  faster  than  ever.  Soon 
the  peasants  refused  to  accept  paper  money, 
complaining  It  couldn't  be  used  even  to  feed 
the  horses.  A  loaf  of  bread  cost  45  livres.  or 
what  had  been  almost  a  year's  wages.  By 
1796,  It  took  12.000  paper  livres  to  buy  the 
gold  louis.  a  coin  which  had  once  been  the 
equivalent  of  1  llvre.  Only  half  of  the  form- 
er church  lands  remained  as  security  for  the 
assignats.  but  their  voliime  had  climbed  to 
45' ,  billion  livres. 

In  the  fall  of   1795.  citizens  of  Paris  re^^ 
belled    and    a    26-year-old    artillery    officer 
named  Napoleon   Bonaparte  subdued   them 
with  "a  whiff  of  grapeshot." 

The  assignats  were  abandoned  In  1796,  but 
the  economy  remained  In  disarray  and  4  years 
later  the  Directory  was  dismissed  by  the 
same  Napoleon,  who  established  a  new  mon- 
ey system  and  In  1800  turned  the  responsibil- 
ity for  paper  money  over  to  the  new  and 
autonomous  Bank  of  France. 

The  bank  remained  Independent  until  the 
end  of  1945.  when  a  socialistic  government 
took  It  over  and  plunged  the  country  Into 
financial  chaos  once  again. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  15, 1965] 

Reminders  of  Inflation,  n — Germany, 
1922-23 

A  Swedish  traveler  walked  Into  the  largest 
bank  In  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  In  1923  and 
asked  to  change  100  Swedish  kroner  Into 
marks.  The  cashier  apologized  that  the  bank 
had  only  20  million  marks  on  hand  and 
could,  therefore,  make  change  for  only  eight 
kroner.  Germans  waiting  In  line  behind  the 
Swede  begged  him  not  to  take  all  the  bank's 
money.  The  mark  was  losing  value  so  fast, 
they  said,  that  If  they  couldn't  cash  their 
pay  checks  and  spend  the  money  Immedi- 
ately, it  would  buy  only  half  as  much  food 
the  next  day.  The  Swede  took  change  for 
two  kroner  (52  cents  In  our  money)  and  left. 

This  Is  Just  one  of  countless  published 
stories  about  the  most  extreme  case  of  Infla- 


tion in  history.  Although  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  only  partly  to  blame  for  the 
chaos,  the  experience  shows  how  runaway  in- 
flation can  wipe  out  the  savings  of  lialf  the 
citizenry  and  can  create  the  conditions  In 
which  a  Hitler  could  thrive. 

Finnnoially,  Germany  was  not  much  worse 
off  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  than  Its 
ucl;;hbors.  Tlie  Reichsbank  had  suspended 
payments  in  gold  so  as  to  ciuible  the  gov- 
ernment lo  expand  ilie  supply  of  paper  mon- 
ey and  pay  for  H>e  war.  By  1919,  the  mark 
was  down  to  about  12  cents,  half  Us  pro- 
war  value  but  tlie  same  wa.s  true  of  the 
franc  and  (ither  currencies. 

It  was  tl>e  allies  wlio  set  the  stage  for  tlie 
collapse  of  tlie  mark  by  imposing  limits  on 
German  Industry  In  1919,  and  In  1921  by 
haiulhig  Germany  an  impossible  reparations 
bill  (for  132  billion  gold  marks)  and  giving 
half  of  the  Upper  Sllesian  industrial  area  to 
Poland. 

With  Germany  In  this  straltjacket,  pessi- 
mists there  and  abroad  began  to  get  rid  of 
their  marks,  and  by  November  1921  the 
foreign  excliange  value  of  the  mark  was  down 
to  one-third  of  a  cent.  But  a.s  yet  there  was 
little  inflation  of  the  money  supply  within 
Germany,  and  the  storm  of  pessimism  might 
have  been  weathered  If  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  been  willing  and  able  to  balance 
Its  budget  and  thus  avoid  putting  any  more 
marks  into  circulation.  This  it  failed  to  do, 
partly  bec.iuse  it  was  an  inexperienced,  left- 
wing  regime  without  the  will  to  hold  down 
spending,  and  partly  because  a  vindictive 
France  refused  to  grant  a  moratorium  on  the 
reparations,  even  though  Britain  and  Italy 
were  willing. 

Any  hope  that  was  left  for  the  mark  in 
late  1922  was  dashed  In  January  1923,  when 
French  troops  moved  Into  the  Ruhr  indus- 
trial area  and  set  up  what  Premier  Poincare 
called  a  "mission  of  control"  to  squeeze  the 
reparations  money  out  of  German  industry. 

The  Germans  replied  with  passive  resist- 
ance. They  closed  the  factories,  and  the 
Berlin  government  ground  out  billions  of  new 
marks,  largely  to  support  the  resistance.  As 
prices  went  up.  the  billions  became  trillions 
and  the  trillions  became  quadrillions.  Two 
thousand  printing  presses  enlisted  by  the 
Reichsbank  could  not  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  money.  In  the  9  months  fol- 
lowing the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  the  mark 
fell  from  20,000  to  4.2  trillion  to  the  dollar. 
In  November  there  were  more  than  518  quin- 
tlllion  marks  in  circulation. 

Housewives  lucky  enough  to  get  money 
had  to  carry  it  In  .satchels.  An  egg  which 
had  cost  a  quarter  of  a  mark  In  1918  cost 
5,000  marks  in  the  summer  of  1923  and  80 
billion  in  November.  Very  few  people  would 
lend  money,  even  at  the  going  rate  of  20  per- 
cent a  day — though  the  Reichsbank  contin- 
ued to  accept  lOU's  from  government  and 
industry  at  a  mere  90  percent  a  year,  and 
print  paper  money  for  them  In  return. 

In  early  1923,  Berlin  railroad  workers  went 
on  strike  for  an  increase  in  their  weekly  2',i 
million  mark  wages.  After  3  days  they 
settled  for  9  million  a  week.  And  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  the  9  million  wouldn't  buy 
as  much  as  the  2^2  million  had  bought  when 
they  went  on  strike.  Shops  would  close  at 
intervals  during  the  day  in  order  that  new 
prices  could  be  posted.  Streetcar  fares  went 
up  dally. 

Hughston  McBaln,  the  Chicago  merchant, 
happened  to  be  In  Berlin  the  fall  of  1922  and 
wrote  of  being  able  to  treat  his  German 
friends  to  luxuries  which  they  couldn't  dream 
of  buying  for  themselves  for  only  a  few  cents 
In  American  money. 

In  November  1923,  the  nightmare  came  to 
an  end  with  the  Issuance  of  new  "renten- 
marks,"  one  for  each  trillion  Infiatlon  marks. 
The  rentenmark  was  backed  In  theory  by  the 
land  of  the  country  and  was  thus  no  sounder 
In  principle  than  the  old  French  assignats; 
it  worked  only  because  the  Government  re- 


fused to  increase  the  supply  and  because  the 
people  know  that  It  had  to  work. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  middle 
class — the  townspeople  living  on  nxed  in- 
comes  from  salaries,  pensions,  interests,  or 
rent.  Until  late  In  1923,  courts  enforced  the 
right  of  debtors  to  pay  off  their  debts  In  the 
worthless  marks.  People  who  once  had  lived 
comfortably  on  the  income  from  bonds  or 
mortgages  found  themselves  paid  off  In  full 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee. 
They  were  reduced  to  selling  their  furniture 
and  clothing  In  order  to  buy  food  to  live,  and 
many  chose  suicide  Instead. 

Those  who  survived  were  glad  to  listen  to 
the  promises  of  the  National  Socialists,  who 
were  busy  In  Berlin  as  early  as  1919.  And 
thus  the  Inflation  resulting  from  one  war 
created  conditions  which  helped  to  bring 
about  the  next. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  16.  1965) 
Reminders    op    Inflation,    III — Italy    and 
Poland 

Like  nearly  all  modern  wars.  World  War 
II  ushered  In  a  period  of  Inflation  which,  In 
many  places.  Is  still  going  on.  But  it  would 
be  misleading  to  say  that  war  creates  In- 
flation. War  creates  conditions  In  which  in- 
flation thrives — an  abundance  of  money  and 
a  shortage  of  consumer  goods — but  this 
doesn't  make  inflation  Inevitable. 

It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  the  two 
countries  which  were  hardest  hit  by  Inflation 
after  World  War  I — Germany  and  Russia- 
were  among  the  least  affected  after  World 
War  II  even  though  their  physical  destruc- 
tion had  hern  greater  than  In  the  first  war. 

They  had  learned  their  lesson  the  hard 
way.  When  a  team  of  American  economists 
handed  Germany  an  inflationary  prescription 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Ger- 
mans filed  it  away  and  proceeded  In  the  op- 
posite direction — with  conspicuous  success. 
Previously  in  1948,  the  Germans  had  coun- 
tered the  threat  of  Infiatlon  by  reforming  the 
currency  and  Issuing  only  enough  new 
deutsche  marks  to  conform  to  the  supply 
of  goods  available.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  hold  prices  steady  and  force  people  to 
work  and  produce  more  if  they  wanted  to 
buy  more. 

Where  inflation  did  occur,  as  In  Italy,  Po- 
land, and  France,  It  was  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  war  as  because  of  the  policies 
of  socialistic  postwar  governments  which 
made  the  familiar  mistake  of  assuming 
that  more  government  controls  and  more 
spending  would  mean  more  prosperity. 

Italy  had  experienced  some  inflation  after 
World  War  I  (enough,  in  fact,  to  help  make 
a  success  of  Mussolini's  march  on  Rome  in 
1922);  but  when  things  settled  down,  prices 
leveled  off  at  from  four  to  seven  times  what 
they  had  been  in  1914  and  a  disaster  like 
Germany's  was  averted. 

Therefore  when  Italy  turned  to  the  Social- 
ists again  after  Mussolini's  downfall,  the  peo- 
ple were  eager  to  believe  the  promises  of  so- 
cialism and  to  overlook  what  had  happened 
20  years  before  In  Germany— if  indeed  they 
knew  of  It.  The  government  embarked  on 
a  program  of  nationalization  and  welfarism 
which  has  kept  it  In  the  red  almost  constant- 
ly ever  since.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
of  today's  deficits  is  that  they  are  not  as  bad 
as  In  1949,  when  the  government  spent  al- 
most twice  what  It  took  In. 

An  inflated  wartime  money  supply  was  fur- 
ther Inflated  by  government  programs  de- 
signed to  help  those  who  were  not  working 
and  by  an  endless  succession  of  pay  raises  for 
the  burgeoning  army  of  government  payroll- 
ers  who  weren't  producing  anything  of  value. 
Prices  Inevitably  soared;  by  1949  the  lira 
would  buy  barely  one-flftleth  of  what  It 
would  buy  In  1938.  It  dropped  from  20  ta 
the  dollar  to  640.  And  as  prices  rose,  a  fam- 
iliar reaction  set  In;  people  demanded  higher 
pay  and  more  handouts  Instead  of  greater 
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,.rr,riuction.  Industrial  workers  were  more 
?n?er  t  d  in  striking  than  In  working.  The 
mcentive  to  work  which  Germany  had  cre- 
ntcd  was  missing. 

AC  urices  went  up.  it  was  possible  In  one 
nfe  for  a  man  to  embezzle  5  million  lire  from 
Ws  employer,  get  caught,  repay  the  money 
S  us  a  sizable  fine,  and  still  come  out  ahead, 
Cwas  a  prudent  thief.  He  had  used  the 
loot  to  invest  in  property  and  on  being  caught 
he  sold  It  for  double  what  he  had  paid  for 

"sut  most  people  were  much  less  fortunate, 
PSDeciallv  the  landlords.  While  their  costs 
rinubled  and  redoubled,  their  rental  Income 
was  frozen.  Tenants  of  large  and  luxurious 
floartments  would  stay  on  and  on  long  after 
their  children  had  married  and  moved  away, 
because  as-long  as  they  remained,  their  rent 
was  trivial;  If  they  moved  to  a  smaller  apart- 
ment without  a  rent  celling,  they  would 
have  paid  4  or  5  times  as  much.  Thus  the 
housing  shortage  was  aggravated. 

Pensioners  and  others  with  fixed  Incomes 
added  to  the  pressure  for  government  hand- 
outs thus  increasing  the  money  supply  by 
another  round  and  adding  nothing  to  the 
supply  of  purchasable  goods.  Marshall  plan 
aid  helped,  to  the  extent  that  It  went  Into 
production;  but  the  extravagances  and  the 
deficits  continue,  and  Italian  prices  are  still 

rislnE 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  socialism  pro- 
duced the  same  results.  Glorious  things 
were  promised  by  the  Communists  when  they 
took  over  the  Polish  Government  and.  In 
1948,  tied  the  zloty  to  the  :Aussian  ruble  In- 
stead of  the  dollar.  But  efforts  to  commu- 
nize  the  farms  soon  boomerangcd;  food  pro- 
duction plummeted  and  prices  rose  until.  In 
1957,  Poland  found  it  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  more  western  money  except  by  admitting 
that  the  zloty  had  declined  In  value  from  25 
cents  to  4  cents,  and  offering  It  to  the  West 
at  that  price. 

It  may  still  be  asked  how  Russia,  the 
champion  socialist  state  of  all,  managed  to 
avoid  so  common  a  pitfall  of  socialism. 
Thomas  Wil.son,  u  British  economist,  gives 
the  answer  in  Ills  recent  book.  "Inflation." 
Russian  workers  can't  strike  for  higher  pay, 
thev  can't  quit  their  Jobs,  Russian  voters 
can't  force  the  government  to  give  them 
handouts,  and  the  Russian  people,  lacking  a 
free  press,  were  so  Ignorant  that  they  didn't 
even  know  what  was  bad  for  them.  The 
Russian  Government,  fearing  Infl.-'.tlon.  ma- 
nipulated the  money  system  so  as  to  avoid 
It.  Russia  succeeded,  bx^t  it's  method  will 
hardly  appeal  to  free  men. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  17,  1965] 

Reminders  of  Inflation,  IV — Postwar 
France 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  entrusted  the 
French  money  system  to  the  new  and  Inde- 
pendent Bank  of  France  in  1800  after  the 
collapse  of  the  revolutionary  assignats,  he 
declared  that  he  wou^d  never  allow  Prance 
to  be  defrauded  again  by  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

But  a  lesson  learned,  no  matter  how  painful 
the  experience,  rarely  seems  to  last  more  than 
a  lifetime.  Later  generations  have  to  relearn 
It  for  themselves.  And  one  of  the  first  things 
the  socialists  under  Leon  Blum  did  in  Decem- 
ber, 1945,  when  they  dominated  the  pro- 
visional De  Gaulle  government,  was  to  na- 
tionalize the  Bank  of  France  and  thus,  in 
effect,  put  the  money  supply  In  the  hands  of 
the  politicians.  De  Gaulle  resigned  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  Blum  soon  became 
premier. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  money  supply  and 
encouraging  production,  as  Germany  was  to 
do  In  1948,  the  French  Socialists  Interfered 
with  production  by  taking  over  or  threaten- 
ing to  take  over  large  segments  of  Industry, 
and  they  pumped  up  the  money  supply  by  a 
succession  of  vast  government  deficits.  De- 
liberate deficits  caused  by  socialistic  welfare 


spending  were  augmented  by  emergency 
deficit;!  caused  by  the  fighting  In  Indo-Chlna 
and  later  In  Algeria.  The  military  spending 
was  budgeted  separately,  as  if  a  deficit  caused 
by  emergency  military  spending  was,  some- 
how, different  from  one  caused  by  welfare 
programs.  But  unfortunately  inflation 
doesn't  know  one  from  the  other. 

As  deficit  after  deficit  was  financed  by 
"printing  press"  money,  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency In  circulation  climbed  from  500  billion 
francs  In  1945  to  868  billion  in  1947,  1.886 
billion  In  19.52,  and  3.600  billion  in  1957,  when 
a  degree  of  stability  was  finally  restored. 

The  bank  had  long  since  stopped  redeem- 
ing money  In  gold.  The  franc,  which  emerged 
from  the  war  at  about  half  of  its  pre-war 
value,  or  two  cents,  fell  to  less  than  one  cent 
by  the  end  of  1945.  Successive  governments 
tried  to  forestall  nature  by  all  sorts  of  regula- 
tions and  controls,  but  in  vain.  For  every 
regulation  there  was  a  bribe,  and  for  every 
control  a  loophole.  It  was  as  Impossible  to 
legislate  a  stable  franc  In  the  1940s  and  1950s 
as  It  had  been  In  the  1790's,  when  It  was  made 
a  capital  offense  to  dispose  of  a  paper  asslgnat 
at  less  than  face  value.  One  after  another,  a 
procession  of  governments  promised  to  stabi- 
lize the  franc,  and  one  after  another  they 
refused  to  follow  through  with  the  economy 
and  discipline  which  were  necessary  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  black-market  value  of  the  franc  fell 
to  480  to  the  dollar  In  1952.  Prices  In  1946 
were  5  times  those  of  1938;  in  1949  they 
were  15  times  as  high,  and  In  1953,  20  times 
as  high. 

Production,  already  handicapped  by  Gov- 
enment  controls,  was  further  stalled  by 
strikes;  and  the  successive  Government  crises 
made  it  impossible  to  know  what  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  do  from  month  to 
month.  There  were  occasional  and  unreal- 
istic proposals  to  levy  a  confiscatory  tax  on 
business  or  the  wealthy,  but  most  of  them 
came  to  nothing.  The  property  owners  pro- 
tected themselves  by  buying  gold,  when  they 
could  get  It.  and  by  buying  foreign  land  and 
securities. 

Ma;  shall  plan  aid  is  credited  with  helping 
to  revive  French  industry,  and  no  doubt  it 
did.  But  the  amount  received  through  the 
Marshall  plan— about  $5  billion— was  only 
half  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
available  right  in  France  If  infiatlon  and  an 
irresponsible  Government  hadn't  driven  it 
Into  hiding.  Jacques  Rueff,  the  economist, 
reported  to  General  de  Gaulle  In  1958  that 
the  French  people  had  stashed  away  about 
$10  billion. 

With  almost  no  gold  available  to  back 
paper  money  or  to  guarantee  loans,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Government  or  anybody  else 
to  borrow  money.  Antolne  Pinay  overcame 
this  problem  In  1952,  as  Finance  Minister,  by 
Issuing  rubber  bonds,  repayable  not  In  the 
number  of  francs  borrowed,  but  In  the  num- 
ber which  would  buy  the  same  amount  of 
gold  If  gold  could  be  bought.  This  worked 
until  lenders  realized  the  official  value  of 
the  franc  in  relation  to  gold  was  arbitrary 
and  fictitious  and  set  to  favor  the  borrowers, 
including  the  Government. 

So  they  insisted  that  the  amount  of  re- 
payment be  determined  by  more  realistic 
measures  such  as  the  price  of  wheat,  elec- 
tricity, or  cement.  Similar  escalator  clauses 
were  built  into  wage  contracts.  Farm  leases 
were  stated  in  terms  of  butter  or  milk.  And 
a  country  doctor's  fee  for  an  office  call  might 
be  the  current  price  of  a  chicken. 

As  Is  always  true  of  inflation,  It  was  the 
pensioners,  small  property  owners,  and  mid- 
dle class  townspeople  who  suffered  the  most. 
A  typical  example  Is  the  Frenchman  who  re- 
tired m  the  late  1930's  as  regional  manager 
for  a  Chicago  firm.  When  he  retired,  he  had 
a  comfortable  Income  from  Insurance,  pen- 
sion, and  Interest  on  a  savings  account.  To- 
day his  life  savings  barely  yield  enough,  as 
he  puts  it,  for  two  good  meals  at  Maxlme's. 


"I  was  taken  in,"  he  confesses,  "by  the 
representations  of  the  Government  that  the 
franc  would  always  be  good." 

And  having  been  deluded  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  finds  himself  now  largely  dependent 
on  It. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  18.  1965] 

Reminders  of  Inflation,  V — Brazil 
Germany,  Russia,  Prance,  and  Italy  have 
demonstrated  how  a  socialistic  or  irrespon- 
sible government  can  plunge  a  country  Into 
ruinous  Inflation  with  the  help  of  war. 
Brazil,  for  one,  has  shown  us  how  such  a 
government  can  do  Just  as  thorough  a  job 
without  any  help  at  all. 

Brazil  has  been  In  financial  trouble  more 
or  less  chronically  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire  In  1889.  A  succession  of  inex- 
perienced and  visionary  governments  created 
such  chaos  that  for  years  they  had  to  keep 
one  set  of  books  in  terms  of  the  gold  mllrels 
and  another  In  terms  of  the  paper  mllrels. 
which  was  worth  a  great  deal  less. 

But  in  the  late  1920's  a  certain  amount  of 
order  was  restored  and  the  mllrels  leveled 
off  at  5  or  6  cents  in  our  money.    World  War 

II  had  little  effect  on  it.  although  the  name 
was  changed  to  cruzeiro  In  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  former  Portuguese  coin. 

Brazil's  previous  financial  difficulties  have 
been  dwarfed  In  the  last  decade  or  so,  and 
the  trouble  began  as  a  result  of  conditions 
which  should  sound  very  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans today:  a  foreign  exchange  deficit  and 
persistent  demands  for  increased  domestic 
spending. 

The  foreign  exchange  trouble  came  about, 
ironically,  because  of  the  high  price  of  coffee 
In  the  years  immediately  following  1950. 
American  housewives  refused  to  buy  Brazilian 
coffee,  and  Brazil's  dollar  Income  fell  off 
sharply.  Meanwhile,  many  Brazilians,  and 
especially  the  Increasingly  powerful  Social- 
ists, wc-e  clamoring  for  wage  increases,  ex- 
pansion of  government  activity,  and  the 
development  by  the  government  of  new  in- 
dustries, especially  oil.  The  problem  was 
how  to  spend  money  that  didn't  exist,  and 
even  before  the  Socialists  came  to  power  in 
1956,  the  government  had  invented  an  in- 
tricate sort  of  shell  game  by  which  It  could 
feed  lOU's  Into  one  door  of  the  government- 
owned  Bank  of  Brazil  nnd  receive  brandnew 
paoer  money  out  of  another  door,  while  at 
the  same  tirne  pretending  that  it  wasn't  cre- 
ating new  money  at  all. 

The  people  may  not  have  known  what  was 
going  on  Inside  the  bank,  but  they  could 
hardly  escape  noticing  that  the  supply  of 
money  in  circulation  grew  from  50  billion 
cruzeiros  In  1948  to  185  billion  In  1955.  In 
the  latter  year,  prices  rose  40  percent.  And 
the  Socialists  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
only  way  to  handle  rising  prices  was  to  see 
that  wages  went  up  even  faster. 

The  government  of  Dr.  Juscelino  Kublts- 
chek,  elected  in  1955,  was  dominated  by  left- 
wingers,  especially  "Jango"  Goulart,  the 
spokesman  of  the  labor  unions. 

The  campaign  promise  of  "50  years  of  prog- 
ress In  5  years"  was  soon  forgotten  as  wages 
and  prices  splraled  upward.  The  government 
pleaded  for — and  received — aid  from  the 
United  States  to  help  It  stabilize  Its  money. 

More  than  81  billion  in  American  aid  has 
been  used  Instead  to  feed  the  Inflation. 

Instead  of  being  stabilized,  the  cruzeiro 
slipped  down  and  down.  From  20  to  the 
dollar.  It  fell  to  70  In  1957.  170  In  1958,  360 
m  early  1962;  1,000  in  early  1963,  and  1.600 
last  April. 

Commercial  Interest  rates  rose  to  30  percent 
but  still  found  few  lenders — except  for  the 
puppet  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  continued  to 
lend  money  at  12  percent  to  industrialists 
on  the  theory  that  they  would  enlarge  their 
plants;  Instead,  they  poured  the  money  Into 
current  Inventory  In  order  to  make  a  quick 
profit  As  always  happens  In  such  situations, 
nobody  was  Interested  in  saving  money.    The 
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smarter  the  operator,  the  quicker  he  spent 
it — often  abroad. 

Unable  to  cope  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems, Dr.  Kubitschek  sought  to  immortalize 
himself  by  squandering  fajitastic  sums  on  a 
new  capital  city  called  Brasilia — which  Is  still 
unfinished. 

Tlie  end  of  Kubltschek's  term  brought  a 
year  of  political  turmoil  approaching  civil 
war.  and  the  end  of  1961  found  the  Socialist 
Goulart  in  the  Presidency.  Urgent  pleas  for 
restraint  from  tlie  United  States  were  greeted 
by  assertions  that  Brazil  wasn't  going  to  be 
forced  into  "the  cold  bath"  of  fiscal  austerity. 
Prices  rose  52  percent  in  1962  and  doubled  in 
1963.  Private  investment  from  the  United 
States,  already  discouraged  by  fear  of  na- 
tionalization, slowed  to  a  trickle.  Meanwhile, 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  ran  out  of  gold  and  sus- 
pended payments  abroad. 

In  April  1964.  Goulart  was  deposed  by  a 
military  revolt,  and  a  new  government  was 
installed  which  has  managed  so  far — by  dras- 
tic economies — to  hold  tlie  cruzeiro  steady 
at  about  1.750  to  the  dollar.  It  will  be 
years,  however,  before  the  average  Brazilian, 
who  was  protected  neither  by  the  labor 
unions  nor  the  government,  can  recover  from 
the  effects  of  inflation.  Unlike  the  average 
Frencliman  or  Italian,  he  cannot  fall  back 
on  a  vast  social  security  system  whose  bene- 
fits can  be  counted  on  to  escalate  with  prices. 

Brazil's  story  could  be  applied  to  Argentina 
by  making  a  few  changes,  such  as  substitut- 
ing "Eva  Peron"  for  "Jango  Goulart."  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  Latin  American  trou- 
bles stem  from  dependence  on  a  one-crop 
(or  one-mineral,  as  in  Chile)  economy,  with 
undependable  prices.  Like  war.  they  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  the  problem.  But 
otlier  Latin  American  countries  like  El  Sal- 
vador have  managed  to  get  along  with  rela- 
tively little  inflation.  And  one  country  which 
is  beginning  to  worry  about  inflation  is  Swe- 
den, which  has  a  well  diversified  economy 
and  a  long  history  of  peace.  But  it  does  have 
an  unbalanced  budget  brouglit  about  largely 
by  welfare  expenses.  In  short,  there  are 
many  conditions  which  can  play  into  the 
hands  of  inflation;  but  it  has  never  con- 
quered a  country  without  the  collaboration 
of  an  extravagant  government. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  19,  19651 
Inflation  Can  Happen  Hehe 

For  the  last  5  days  we  have  printed  on 
page  1  a  series  of  editorials  reminding  our 
readers  of  the  damage  that  inflation  can  do 
and  has  done  in  one  country  after  another 
when  it  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 

Two  questions  must  occur  to  almost  every- 
one who  read  the  editorials:  Can  such  a 
thing  happen  In  the  United  States?  And 
If  so.  what  can  we  do  to  prevent  it? 

Not  only  is  runaway  inflation  possible 
here,  but  under  existing  policies  it  is  a 
distinct  danger,  as  the  Republican  minority 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  warned  just  Wednesday.  Even 
the  Democratic  majority  report  conceded 
vaguely  that  there  are  hazards  in  the 
economy,  and  one  courageous  Democrat, 
Senator  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  went  so  far 
as  to  echo  the  Republican  warning. 

If  the  spending  plans  called  for  in  the 
majority  report  take  hold,  he  said,  "we  may 
kiss  goodby  to  balanced  budgets  in  our 
lifetime  and  say  a  big  hello  to  national  debts 
of  astounding  proportions  and  to  a  steady 
and  increasing  inflation." 

Yet  every  day  some  Pollyanna  tells  us  not 
to  worry  about  inflation  and  says  that  con- 
ditions here  are  not  conducive  to  it  and 
that  the  dollar  is  basically  as  good  as  gold. 

Do  not  let  them  fool  you.  It  is  quite  true 
that  war  and  other  dislocations  beyond  a 
government's  control  can  feed  and  aggravate 
inflation;  but  for  almost  every  such  alleged 
example,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  country 
which  resisted  inflation.    There  is  only  one 


indispensible  ingredient  In  the  recipe  for 
inflation,  as  our  editorials  have  demon- 
strated, and  that  is  a  cooperative  govern- 
ment. 

Every  government  under  which  Inflation 
lias  run  wild  has  been  lacking  is  wisdom  or 
self-discipline  or  both.  It  has  allowed  defi- 
cits to  pile  up.  It  has  made  extravagant 
promises  to  the  more  gullible  voters  and  has 
tried  to  fulfill  them  by  pumping  fiat  money 
into  circulation.  It  has  talked  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  "managed  money."  It  has  belit- 
tled tlie  signs  of  danger. 

It  has  been  forced,  step  by  step,  to  impose 
rules  and  controls  in  a  vain  effort  to  protect 
its  flat  money.  It  has  explained  to  the  peo- 
ple tliat  they  may  no  longer  buy  gold — and 
the  same  may  become  true  here  of  silver — 
because  of  the  rising  price  or  the  short- 
age of  these  metals.  Yet  these  are  largely 
ways  of  trying  to  hide  the  fact  tliat  the 
money  lias  declined  in  value. 

Our  Government  has  fallen  into  all  of 
these  dangerous  habits,  and  in  30  years  our 
money  lias  lost  more  than  half  of  its  value. 
A  mild  inflation  compared  with  those  we 
liave  described,  perhaps,  but  tliere  is  no  in- 
visible barrier  which  prevents  a  2-percent  in- 
flation from  becoming  4  or  8  or  20  or  50  per- 
cent. 

Today's  tax  restraints  on  the  flow  of  capi- 
tal, exchange  controls,  proposed  travel  taxes, 
and  urgent  pleas  to  bankers  and  businessmen 
are  nothing  but  refined  versions  of  the  law 
of  the  French  Directory  making  It  a  capital 
offense  to  dispose  of  papermoney  at  less 
than  face  value.  They  are  aimed  at  the 
■symptoms  of  the  ailment,  not  the  cause. 

The  cause  will  remain  until  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  Congress  finds  the  courage  to 
determine  what  this  country  can  afford  in 
the  way  of  international  and  domestic  be- 
neficences and  what  it  cannot.  It  will  last 
until  the  administration  stops  calling  every 
program  a  necessity.  Necessity  and  self- 
preservation  have  always  been  offered  as  the 
excuses  for  unwise  extravagances,  btit  nei- 
ther necessity  nor  self-preservation  is  much 
of  an  excuse  for  suicide. 

The  way  to  fight  poverty  is  not  to  court 
a  disaster  which  could  wipe  out  the  savings 
of  half  the  country.  That  way  to  improve 
education  is  not  to  weaken  the  monetary 
system  which  offers  the  primary  reward,  in 
our  society,  for  a  good  education.  The  way 
to  create  respect  for  the  United  States  abroad 
is  not  to  act  the  part  of  a  foolish  spend- 
thrift. 

So  far  we  have  been  spared  the  worst  ef- 
fects of  inflation,  except  for  a  brief  period 
of  disorganization  after  the  Revolution  and 
the  greenback  experience  following  the  Civil 
War.  But  we  have  had  a  trotting  inflation 
ever  since  World  War  II,  and  every  Member 
of  Congress  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  con- 
stituents to  keep  it  from  running  away.  This 
is  a  continuing  obligation  which  applies  not 
to  any  particular  bill  but  to  the  whole  pla- 
toon of  spending  projects  which  the  Great 
Society  has  ushered  in  like  a  Trojan  horse. 
.  We  urge  our  readers  to  remind  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  of  this  duty.  The 
two  Senators  from  Illinois  are  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las and  Everett  M.  Dikksen,  and  their  ad- 
dress Is  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20510.  You  can  determine  your 
Congressman's  name  from  the  accompany- 
ing maps  and  lists,  and  he  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20515. 
^  If  Congress  hasn't  the  spine  to  make  the 
decisions  which  the  administration  Is  un- 
willing to  make,  and  to  get  the  budget  under 
control,   the  outlook  Is  gloomy   Indeed. 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. The  resolutions  relate  to  flood 
control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent   resolutions  were   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 
"House   Concurrent   Resolution  20 

"Whereas  the  waters  of  the  Boyer  River 
have  overrun  its  banks,  and  caused  heavy 
destruction  of  property  and  personal  effects- 
and 

"Whereas  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
assurance  this  will  not  occur  again  in  tlie 
near  future;  and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  Boyer  River  as  re- 
quested by  the  78th  Congress:  Now,  there- 
fore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  con- 
curring) ,  That  the  State  Legislature  of  Iowa 
in  session  assembled,  urge  the  Congressmen 
from  Iowa  to  assist  Congressman  Hansen  in 
getting  the  following  resolution  passed  that 
he  has  placed  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the   United   States : 

•'  'Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
United  States,  That  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
requested  to  review  the  reports  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  on  the  Boyer  River,  Iowa, 
printed  In  House  Document  No.  254,  78th 
Congress,  1st  session,  and  other  reports,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  improvements 
In  the  interest  of  flood  control  and  other 
piu-poses  are  advisable  at  this  time';  and 
be  further 

"Resoli^ed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Iowa  delegation  in  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

We,  Vincent  B.  Steffen,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrick, 
chief  clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  house  and  senate  of  the  61st 
general  assembly. 

Vincent     B.     Steffen, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William    R.    Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTIONS    OF 
IOWA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent three  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 


"House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 

"Whereas  19  lives  were  lost  In  a  flood  In 
Audubon  County  In  1958;  and 

"Whereas  the  Nishnabotna  Valley  has  been 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  flooding  area  which 
has  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much 
livestock  and  personal  property;  and 

"Whereas  Just  this  spring  high  waters  in 
this  area  have  again  taken  a  toll  of  live- 
stock  and   property;    Now,   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  {the  senate  con- 
curring), That  this  legislature  recognizes 
the  danger  of  flooding  in  the  Nishnabotna 
Valley  area  as  being  one  which  requires 
immediate  attention  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  that  this  legis- 
lature urges  the  corps  to  investigate  with  all 
speed  the  possible  remedies  for  this  situation; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Iowa  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

We.  Vincent  B.  Steffen,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrick, 
chief  clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  house  and  senate  of  the  61st 
general  assembly. 

William  R.  Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Vincent  B.  Steffen, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
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•■HOUSE    Concurrent    Resolution    23  The  bill   (S.   1806)    to  amend  the  In- 

••Whereas   the   construction   of   drainage  ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 

ditches,  tiling,  and  sewers  in  the  Skunk  River  taxpayers    to    have    the    benefit    of    net 

area  had  dumped  billions  of  gallons  of  extra  operating    loss    carrybacks    to    taxable 

water  into  the  Skunk  River,  resulting  in  In-  yg^^,g    ^^^^   respect   to   which    a   closing 

creased  flooding  of  the  commercial    resi-  agreement    or    compromise    has    been 

dential   and   farmland   downstream   during  ^«^^^^^  .^^^  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller. 

'°^wSas  waTer  In  the  river  has  been  so  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
low  during  some  other  months  as  to  cause  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
noiiution  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
such  a  health  hazard  that  the  city  of  Ames     follows : 

■  '    ■  ' " S.  1806 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(1)  Section  7121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  closing  agreements) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks. — 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  no  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  relating  to  the  liability  of  any 
person  In  respect  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1  for  any  taxable  year  shall  prevent  such 
person  from  receiving  a  credit  or  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  such  tax  for  such  year  If  such 
overpayment  Is  attributable  to  the  carryback 
of  a  net  operating  loss  sustained  In  a  taxable 
year  ending  after  the  date  on  which  such 
agreement  is  entered  Into.  For  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  such  overpay- 
ment, the  liability  of  such  person  In  respect 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  year 
shall  be  the  liability  agreed  upon  in  such 
agreement." 

(2)  Section  7122  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
compromises)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks. — No 
compromise  made  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  (Including  interest,  additional 
amounts,  additions  to  the  tax,  and  assess- 
able penalties)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  pre- 
vent the  taxpayer  with  whom  such  com- 
promise is  made  from  receiving  a  credit  or 
refund  of  an  overpayment  of  such  tax  for 
such  year  If  .^^uch  overpayment  Is  attributable 
to  the  carryback  of  a  net  operating  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  taxpayer  In  a  taxable  year  end- 
ing after  the  date  on  which  such  compromise 
Is  made.  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  sucli  overpayment,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  under  chap- 
ter 1  for  such  year,  and  the  amount  of  any 
Interest,  additional  amount,  addition  to  the 
tax,  and  assessable  penalty  Imposed  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  the  amount  payable  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  com- 
promise." 

( 3 )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  clos- 
ing agreements  entered  Into  and  compromises 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  quite 
often  compromise  agreements  are  en- 
tered into  between  taxpayers  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted liability  for  a  particular  year. 
Under  the  present  law,  if  there  is  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  which  develops 


has  considered  using  Its  drinking  water  sup- 
ply to  help  flush  the  stream,  and 

"Whereas  recreation  provided  by  a  lake 
In  the  Ames  area  would  provide  Iowa  in- 
dustries, Iowa  State  University,  and  research 
activities  with  a  much  better  chance  to  secure 
professional  and  technical  personnel  whose 
skills  are  so  much  in  demand  that  they  can 
choose  the  place  they  want  to  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  availability  of  water  rec- 
reation; and 

"Whereas  recent  floods  have  again  caused 
damage  to  both  private  property  and  public 
roads,  and  the  threat  of  more  flooding  Is 
present;  and 

"Whereas  damage  loss  from  flooding  was 
in  excess  of  $625,000  In  1  year,  without  con- 
sidering the  loss  Iowa  will  sustain  if  we  do 
not  encourage  industrial  development;   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  an  opportunity  to 
begin  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  development  of  our  great  water 
resources  if  our  State  agencies  cooperate  with 
Federal  officials:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  liouse  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  we  deem  It  necessary  and 
proper  that  this  61st  general  assembly  sup- 
port the  project  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  near  Ames,  now  pending  before 
the  U.S.  Board  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
urge  their  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  control  of 
flooding  along  the  Skunk  River,  water  quality 
control,  a  long-term  assurance  of  a  water 
supply,  recreation,  and  protection  for  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  attracting  new  industry  to 
Iowa;  and  be  it  further 

'■Resoh^ed,  That  the  Iowa  Natural  Re- 
sources Council  and  all  other  State  agencies 
and  officials  should  fully  cooperate  in  every 
way  to  secure  approval  of  this  project  as 
quickly  as  possible;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Iowa  Natural  Resources  Coun- 
cil, Iowa  Highway  Commission,  Iowa  Con- 
servation Commission,  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bo.ird  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
to  all  U.S.  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Iowa." 

We,  Vincent  B.  Steffen,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  lov.'a,  and  William  R.  Kendrick, 
chief  clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  house  and  senate  of  the  61st 
general  asfembly. 

Vincent  B.  Steffen, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William  R.  Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se. 


ended  after  the  time  the  agreement  was 
entered  into. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  do  equity,  which  at  the 
present  time  the  Federal  Government 
is  unable  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  for  a  change  that  is  necessaiy  to 
prevent  what  amounts  to  an  uninten- 
tional overreaching  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bUl 


MODERNIZATION  OP  CORREC- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONS 

M^.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  an  objective,  Federal,  and  nation- 
wide analysis  and  reevaluation  of  the 
extent  and  means  of  resolving  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  qualified  manpower  in  the 
field  of  correctional  rehabilitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week,  with  the 
thought  that  other  Senators  may  wish 
to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  1807)  to  provide  for  an  ob- 
jective, thorough,  and  nationwide  analy- 
sis and  reevaluation  of  the  extent  and 
means  of  resolving  the  critical  shortage 
of  qualified  manpower  in  the  field  of  cor- 
rectional rehabihtation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  authorize  Federal  grants  for  a 
3 -year  study  of  professions  engaged  in 
treating  or  rehabilitating  potential  or 
actual  delinquents  and  criminals.  The 
bill  is  a  companion  measure  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Edith  Green,  of  Oregon,  in  January. 

It  authorizes  $500,000  in  Federal  grants 
in  the  first  year  and  $800,000  in  each  of 
the  2  succeeding  years.  The  grants 
would  be  made  to  appropriate  organiza- 
tions to  undertake  coordinated  studies 
on  such  problems  as  the  future  person- 
nel needs  in  the  correctional  professions, 
the  adequacy  of  education  and  training 
in  the  field,  the  utilization  of  manpower 
within  the  professions,  and  the  proper 
responsibilities  among  the  various  occu- 


in  a  subsequent  year  which  could  not    pations  involved  in  criminal  rehabilita- 
have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  com-     tjon. 


promise  was  entered  into,  the  taxpayer 
is  without  the  benefit  of  utilizing  the 
net  operating  loss  carryback. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  taxpayers 
who  had  entered  into  compromise 
agreements  to  settle  liabilities  for  a  par- 


_  ticular  year  would  nevertheless  be  en- 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  titled  to  reopen  that  year  to  take  ad-  .  ^  .     „u 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  vantage     of     the     net    operating    loss  qualified  manpower  we  need  in  the  cor- 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record.  carryback  deduction  for  any  year  which  rectional  professions  to  do  the  job.    xne 


The  study  is  needed  to  help  to  clear  up 
the  anarchy  which  currently  prevails 
among  many  of  the  correctional  profes- 
sions in  such  matters  as  training,  qualifi- 
cations, and  responsibilities. 

Despite  increasing  efforts  to  prevent 
crime  and  rehabilitate  criminals  and  de- 
linquents, we  have  failed  to  provide  the 
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study  to  be  financed  under  this  bill  would 
help  us  find  out  how  we  can  fill  that 
need. 

The  correctional  professions  include 
those  who  work  in  probation,  parole,  and 
penal  institutions  as  well  as  those  in  the 
social  welfare  field.  Social  workers, 
parole  oflBcers,  prison  giiards,  wardens, 
lawTers.  and  psychiatrists  are  among 
those  whose  efforts  must  be  effectively 
coordinated  in  correctional  rehabilita- 
tion. 

In  many  of  the  correctional  occupa- 
tions we  are  about  as  far  along  as  we 
were  in  1920  so  far  as  training  and 
qualifications  are  concerned. 

There  are  many  rivalries  among  the 
various  professions  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  training  and 
qualifications  are  required.  About  60 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  field  are 
without  professional  training.  The  pro- 
fessions involved  recognize  this.  At  the 
Arden  House  Conference  last  June  they 
all  agreed  that  an  independent,  federally 
financed  study  was  needed  to  establish 
future  guidelines  for  their  professions 
and  also  to  determine  the  role  of  each 
occupation  in  the  field  of  correction. 

The  bill  carries  out  one  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  that  conference. 

Among  the  many  organizations  spon- 
soring the  conference  were  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association,  the  American 
Sociological  Association,  the  Council  on 
Crime  and  DeUnquency,  and  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  other  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  mental  health  professions.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  in  the  last  40  years  about 
how  those  prone  to  crime  and  delin- 
quency can  be  rehabilitated.  But  we 
have  yet  to  bring  all  those  engaged  in 
correctional  programs  abreast  of  that 
knowledge.  Out  of  the  studies  to  be 
funded  under  this  bill,  we  will  find  out 
how  this  can  be  done.  The  rising  tide  of 
crime  and  delinquency  lend  a  special 
urgency  to  such  an  undertaking. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
have  the  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  carry- 
backs to  taxable  years  with  respect  to  which 
a  clo-^ing  agreement  or  compromise  has  been 
entered  into;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javtts)  : 

S.  1807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  objective, 
thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and  re- 
evaluation  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
manpower  in  the  field  of  correctional  reha- 
bilitation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  April 
23,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


office  \inder  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  13,  1965. 

Edward  F.  Boardman,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  April  13,  1965 

U.S.    M\RSHALS 

John  Terrlll,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  13, 1965. 

E.  Herman  Burrows,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He 
is  now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expired  April  17,  1965. 

Paul  D.  Sossamon.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He 
is  now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  April  17, 1965. 

Francis  M.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  April  13.  1965. 

Olln  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving  in  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  13,  1965. 

D.  Clive  Short,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Jack  D.  Obblnk,  re- 
signed. 

George  A.  Bayer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the  term 
of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving  in  this  office 
under  an  appointment  which  expires  April 
13,  1965. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  22,  1965: 

U.S.   Attorneys 

RajTnond  J.  Pettine,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now 
serving  In  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  April  13,  1965. 

Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     He  is  now  serving  in  this 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  22,  1965: 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Sherman  J.  Malsel.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1958, 

Central    Intelligence    Agency 

Vice   Adm.   William  P.   Raborn,   Jr.,  U.S. 

Navy,  retired,  of  California,  to  be  Director 

of  Central  Intelligence. 

Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  history  of  mankind  is  unfortunately 
liberally  sprinkled  with  dictatorships  of 
the  right  and  the  left,  as  human  beings 
we  may  still  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
there  have  always  been  men  who  have 
been  willing  to  risk  all  in  order  to  counter 
them. 

One  of  the  most  recent  tyrannies  was 
that  which   existed   in  Germany  from 


1933  to  1945,  when  the  Nazis  under 
Adolf  Hitler  attempted  to  establish  their 
"thousand  year  Reich."  April  19,  1965, 
was  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
tragic  uprisings  against  that  dictator- 
ship: The  revolt  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
in  1943,  when  40,000  Jews  decided  to 
confront  the  German  war  machine.  In- 
adequately equipped,  almost  completely 
untrained,  and  overwhelmingly  outnum- 
bered, their  defiance  of  the  SS  and  the 
Gestapo  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  a  tragedy,  because  despite  the 
knowledge  of  certain  defeat,  they  never 
hesitated. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  was  officially  es- 
tablished in  November  of  1940:  100  city 
blocks  were  surrounded  by  brick  walls 
10  feet  high  and  barbed  wire  fences,  and 
the  Jewish  population  was  completely 
cut  oCf  from  the  rest  of  the  city — indeed, 


the  world.  Despite  the  starvation,  mis- 
ery and  death  which  followed,  Jewish 
community  life  continued:  soup  kitcli- 
ens,  child  care  centers,  schools,  lectures, 
musical  events,  and  a  host  of  other  activ- 
ities were  carried  out.  Perhaps  most 
important  for  posterity,  daily  reports  on 
activities,  scientific  papers,  and  complete 
archives  were  maintained.  It  is  from 
these  that  we  have  our  information  on 
life  in  the  ghetto;  they  provide  a  moving 
and  memorable  record  of  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  unfortunate 
people  to  preserve  and  maintain  their 
Jewish  traditions  and  way  of  life  against 
the  Nazi  holocaust. 

But,  their  actions  provide  us  at  the 
same  time  with  a  more  meaningful  and 
wider  lesson:  that  no  tyranny,  no  matter 
how  ruthless  and  inhuman,  is  ever  able 
to  extinguish  the  desire  of  man  to  live 
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■     frPGdom     The   Warsaw   ghetto  will  Using  the  same  method  of  comparison  form  it  offers  little  hope  for  Increasing 

Mrpvpr  live" as  an  example  of  how  guns,  for  farm  debt,  the  task  force  came  up  farm  mcome.                                   .    ^  ,„ 

Sed  wire  starvation,  and  torture  are,  with  a  far  more  dramatic  figure:  "Total  The  amount  of  research  required  in 

^tvfp  lone 'run  unable  to  compete  with  debt  per  farm  from  farming  was  at  a  this  area  is  enormous,  and  it  will  be  some 

^pnTJltion    and    determination    to    the  record  high  of  $9,502.30  in  1964,  com-  time  before  our  Republican  Task  Force 

Af  iihPitv  pared  with   $8,301.15   in   1963."    Thus,  on  Agriculture  studies  progress  to  the 

cause  oi  nwc    y.  ^^.^^  income  per  farm  went  up  3.9  per-  point  where  they  can  be  used  as  a  basis 

-^— — ^— ^—  cent,  debt  per  farm  went  up  14.4  percent,  for  any  legislative  recommendations. 

But,  unlike  USDA,  we  do  not  use  this  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  would  like 

n      ki:,o«  Ta.lf  Fnrre  on  Affriculture  method  of  comparison,  for  it  is  neither  to    submit    tables    that    illustrate    the 

Republican  1  ask  rorce  on  Agricuiiure  ^^.^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^  definitely  mis-  statistics  presented  to  you  today. 

■  leading.  The  tables  follow : 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  -pj^jg  ^  pointed  out  in  an  article  by  a  Approximate  total  farm  debt 

OF  USDA  Economic  Research  Service  spe-  jj^  billions] 

UAM    nniN  1  AWnFN  ciaUst  who  criticized  USDA's  use  of  this  Year: 

-HON.  UUin  LAWlitll  method  by  noting  that:                                      i947. W 

OF  MINNESOTA  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  number  of          1950 12 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  farms  has  boosted  the  arithmetic  means  of          1953 14 

^   .,    A^r-ii  ■>->    iq«^  a    variety    of    farm  •   •   ♦  statistics,    but    It          1956 17 

Thursday,  April  22,  1965  ^^^^   ^^^  necessarily   follow   that   farm   In-          1959 21 

Mr       LANGEN      Mr       Speaker,      the  comes   of  persons  remaining  In  agriculture          1962 26 

members  of  the  House  Republican  Task  have  improved.                                                    i965 

Force   on    Agriculture    have    expressed  j^  j^  ^^gy  ^^  gee  what  is  really  happen-  Approximate  total  realized  net  farm  income 

grave  concern  over  the  rapid  increase  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  income.    USDA  figures  show  [In  billions] 

US   farm  debt.    It  is  our  feeling  that  ^YiAt  last  year  production  expenses  in-  Year:                                              /^     »,a  « 

the  American  farmer  is  literally  bemg  creased  $200  million,  while  cash  receipts        1947 -f—  *i8.o 

crushed  under  this  enormous  burden  of  fi-om  marketings  went  down  by  the  same        J^^o ^"^    jg-g 

debt.    With  farm  mortgage  and  short-  amount.    At  the  same  time,  prices  re-        ^g^g — _""    ^^.b 

term  debt  increasing  far  out  of  propor-  reived  by  farmers  declined  2V2  percent.        jggg            'S.'S.'S... -    12.0 

tion  to  income,  the  farmer's  economic  xhese   are  the   results   of   rising   farm        1962 13.0 

situation  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  costs,  including  larger  interest  payments,        1955 13. 0 

We  on  the  task  force  are  continuing  and  a  further  weakening  of  the  market- 

our  research  into  the  agricultural  situa-  place.  •^~"~^^"^~~ 

tion  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  Less  than  6  percent  of  U.S.  farmers  ,,,.„..        u        . 

better  understanding  of  what  is  wrong  today  actually  receive  a  parity  of  income.  Address  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  at 

with  present  and  past  programs  which  internal  Revenue  Service  statistics  for  jj^^  Azalea  Festival 

have  not  served  the  best  interests  of  the  1952   tax  returns  show  that  profits  of                                 

American  farmer,  taxpayer  or  consumer  operators  in  agriculture,   forestry,  and  ^^sttt^ototj  ni?  rfmarks 

Such  a  thorough  understandmg  is  inost  fisheries  whose  annual  receipts  totaled  EXTENSION  OJ?  kji>ma«,is^ 

essential  as  a  background  for  any  and  iggg  than  $10,000  averaged  one-third  less  of 

all  considerations  of  the  farmer's  eco-  than    operators    in    service    activities.  ynN    A    WII 1 1^  RfiRFRTSON 

nomic  problems.    Preliminary  research  Profits  of  the  few  with  receipts  of  $100,-  nui>.  A.   willio  ivudcimovh 

into  the  farm  debt  situation  has  revealed  qoO  or  more  averaged  less  than  one-half  of  vtrginia 

some  alarming  facts.  of  the  profits  realized  by  operators  of  j^  the  senate  op  the  united  states 

Unfortunately,    administration    farm  service  activities  in  the  same  economic  Th.ir^iinv  A'oril  22  1965 

programs  have  accomplished  the  exact  class.  Thursday.  April  u. 

opposite  of  their  stated  objectives.   Since  ^^^^  cvlov^b.  faster  than  real  estate  values  Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 

1961,  net  farm  income  has  remained  vir-  areued  that  increases  one  of  the  most  spectacular  festivals  an- 

tually  at  the  same  level,  while  total  farm  .   ^hi^  some  ^^^J^^.f  ^?°  "^^^^^^  nually  celebrated  on  the  east  coast  is  the 

debt  has  increased  nearly   50  percent.  ^ouXg  faJm  dtbt  In  examfnition  of  International  Azalea  Festival,  at  Norfolk, 

Total  farm  debt  today  is  actually  great-  J^^^ii??  „^?'^/X  Va.    Norfolk,  now  the  largest  city  m  the 

er  than  the  entire  Federal  budget  in  f!l^/o^tl?s  a^Se  S  faVm  d^^^^^  Old  Dominion,  and  one  of  its  most  pro- 

1Q4H  ^^'^  ^  y^^vs  aione,  total  larm  aeot  giew  ,       ^      developed  an  Azalea  Park 

''us.  farmers  in  1961  were  indebted  "^^'^'i^^^^^X^S.^'^^^^  ^Wv^aK  if  it  does  not  excel  the 
$1.97  for  every  dollar  of  realized  net  in-  ^'S^/SeasiSHra  mu^^^^^^^  ^^^^d  Azalea  Gardens  of  the  historic 
come.  This  year,  after  4  years  of  current  "^^^^  r^mn«rSive  ba^^^^^  city  of  Charleston.  Thousands  of  tour- 
farm  nroerams  the  farmer  will  owe  a  ^he  comparative  balance  sneet  01  ag  attracted  to  Norfolk  at  this  sea- 
wZm^g'  ?^6'fo?  eveTfncome  dollar.  ^S^.^^tf  ^^^^  offtt  Ses  in  son  of  the  year,  tx>  witness  that  inspiring 
To  further  illustrate  what  this  means,  in  ff,^^,!,,!f^^^'  5^7  Total  farm  habiU-  spectacle  of  the  rebirth  of  nature;  and 
1929,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  depression.  Jhe  f^"^,  ^,^°^°i^y .  J^.^.^^^  added  interest  wiU  be  given  to  this  festi- 

the  farmer  owed  only  about  $2.30  for  ^f^,^/?^"hipd  i^  fl  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^^'"°''     •     -  '^^'^^''TT^ 

each  income  dollar.    The  farmer's  best  ^^^°li°f  Ifat^hrDrot^rtion  of  the  "^  ^^^  distinguished  Vice  President,  Hon. 

postwar  year  was  1947,  when  the  ratio  ?i;^i.,"3f  ^'„^?v  .f  hifl^d    iL^^^^^^^^^  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

^as  49  cents  debt  for  every  dollar  of  ^^T'l '.,Xt  1^  eeUlng  ?esk  S  le^^^  I    ^sk    unanimous    consent    to    have 

incomp  ^^d  equipment  is  getting  less  ana  less.  .  .^   j     ^^e   Congressional   Record 

From  1961  to  1964,  this  rate  of  decline  f"";^°  _i„  ^v^kcYv  Vice  President  Hum- 

-DA  STATISTICS  .nccLiK  ^^^  ^^^_^^^  ^^^,^,  ^hon  from  1958  ^p^^^.^^'^SeTed  at  tS  Sea  Festival 

Statistics  juggling  by  official  agencies  to  1961.  i,frrSf«rSf  t^dav  in  Norfolk 

t^  rnl^hlL^TheTrprSr  o?  ™  ^  ^ '-"  =^,        .,  '''''^:rT^i7n^o^;::u^,  the  address 

ScuW.  ^us"  I'k^t^mitltfsS  an  ^  This  all  adds  up  to  a  ijther  d^turb  ng  ^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

improvement  in  farm  income  prove  to  P^^^^^^fnH^nr/ to  ,?.p  ?reJft  as  lint  ^s  follows: 

be  a  complete  fallacy  when  we  review  more  and  more  to  ^^e  credit  as  a  sub-  ^„^  ^^^^,  p^^^,^ 

all  of  the  factors  involved.  s^itute  f°r.^^c°°^f-When  there  a^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^  President  Hubert  h^  Hum- 

Our  task  force  took  a  look  at  a  USDA  more  assets  left  upon  which  to  bonow,  ^^^             international      Azalea      Festival 

remrt    S,    fnrm    inrome    wWch    stltel  what  will  he  do?     It  is  no  wonder  that  luncheon,  Norfolk,  va..  Apr.  22.  1965) 

report  on   farm   mcome   ^^hich   states  ^^^  returns  show  the  number  of  farmers  ^y  friends,  it  is  my  honor  to  be  invited  to 

reporting  a  net  loss  went  up  from  29.8  address    this    international   Azalea    Festival 

With  a  continuing  decline  In  farm  num-  ^.^.g^t  in  1962   to   34  percent  in   1963.  luncheon.    For  this  great  festival  celebrates 

bers  •  •  •  realized    net    income    per    farm  looked    hopefully    toward    the  not  only  the  weU-belng  and  prosperity  of 

m  ««"?rp^S  w,S.'.T6«  "tiC^."-'  PrSntl  f am  SST  buUn  Ita  present  Vir^.aL  and  Amerleana,  but  «.e.r.«.  a.«. 
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this  country's  commitment  to  interdepend- 
ence among  nations. 

Today  I  would  like  primarily  to  discuss 
with  j"ou  our  well-being  at  home — and  then 
to  place  that  domestic  well-being  in  the  con- 
text of  the  role  we  Americans  play  in  the 
world. 

Today,  our  democratic  society  faces  great 
challenges.  We  are  being  challenged  bDth  at 
home  and  abroad  by  great  political,  economic, 
and  social  forces. 

Will  we  be  able  to  meet  these  challenges: 

Can  democratic  government  provide  for  the 
general  welfare : 

Is  freedom  incompatible  with  responsi- 
bility? 

Is  democracy  as  a  system  able  to  provide 
rapid  and  Just  progress  for  the  himgry  and 
disaffected  on  our  planet? 

Must  the  fulfillment  of  the  individual  be 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole? 

We  will  meet  these  challenges  if  we  pre- 
sene.  direct,  and  utilize  all  this  country's 
vast  human  resources.  We  will  meet  these 
challenges  if  we  realize  the  full  potentialities 
of  this  country  and  each  of  its  citizens. 

This  administration  and  this  Congress,  act- 
ing out  the  will  of  the  American  people,  are 
providing  to  the  world  our  answers  to  these 
challenges. 

We  are  building  a  solid,  lasting  base  for 
American  health  and  growth. 

Health  and  growth  built  on  a  strong  and 
flourishing  economy — and  we  have  just  cele- 
brated oiu-  50th  consecutive  month  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity,  I  might  add. 

Health  and  growth  which  can  give  us  the 
means  to  provide  a  social  system  with  justice 
at  its  heart. 

Health  and  growth  to  provide  sustained 
American  leadership  in  the  world. 

President  Johnson  ^told  this  Congress,  on 
the  first  day  of  its  session,  that:  "Our  Nation 
was  created  to  help  strike  away  the  chains 
of  ignorance  and  misery  and  tyranny  wher- 
ever they  keep  man  less  than  God  means  him 
to  be." 

We  are  not  afraid  to  say  It:  We  will  work 
until  every  citizen  of  America  has  equal  op- 
portunity to  make  a  better  life  for  himself 
and  his  children.  Only  when  this  equality 
of  opportuniCjc^is  achieved  can  we  truly  find 
The  freedom  we  seek. 

Today  in  this  country  we  are  making  great 
strides  toward  achieving  that  goal. 

There  are  two  basic  forces  at  the  heart  of 
our  progress: 

First,  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Second,  the  unprecedented  peacetime  unity 
of  our  Nation  which  now  exists. 

There  is  another  word  for  this  unity.  It 
is  consensus. 

Consensus  is  voluntary  agreement  based 
on  constructive  dialog,  mutual  respect,  and 
imderstanding.  In  consensus,  we  Americans 
are  breaking  through. 

United  we  stand.    And  united  we  gain. 

We  gain  together  as  a  great  national  con- 
sensus says  all  Americans  shall  have  equal 
voting  rights.  And  that  consensus  today  Is 
truly  national,  not  regional. 

We  gain  as  our  Nation  agrees  that  all 
Americans  shall  have  an  education  which 
can  give  them  the  opportunity  to  live  them- 
selves. 

We  gain  in  agreement  that  all  Americans 
shall  have  adequate  medical  care; 

That  we  should  make  our  cities  better 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work  in  safety 
and  health; 

That  we  should  preserve  this  Nation's 
beauty,  history,  and  natural  resources; 

That  we  should  give  the  aging  hope  for 
life  and  work; 

That  we  should  open  our  doors  again  to 
Immigrants  who  can  enrich  and  lend  new 
vitality  to  our  national  life; 

That  we  should  help  our  urban  and  rural 
Americans  alike  adjust  to  technological  rev- 
olution and  social  change; 


Tliat  we  should  not  drop  the  torch  of  in- 
ternational leadership; 

That  we  should  make  whatever  Investment 
is  necessary  to  realize  our  American  dream. 
That  investment  will  be  great.  But  it  will 
be  less  than  the  cost  of  illiteracy — of  school 
dropouts — of  poverty — of  discrimination — of 
disillusion  and  bitterness — of  isolation  In  the 
world.    Par  less. 

For  example:  We  spend  $450  per  year  per 
child  In  our  public  schools,  but  we  spend 
$1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delinquent  in  a  de- 
tention home,  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on 
relief  and  $3,500  a  year  for  an  Inmate  In  a 
State  prison. 

We  must  make  the  investment  necessary 
so  that  all  in  our  society  may  be  productive. 
Poor  and  uneducated  people  are  poor  con- 
sumers. They  are  a  drain  on  our  economy. 
They  are  wasted  resources. 

With  continuing  support  of  the  American 
people,  we  will  continue  now  and  In  the  years 
to  come  to  make  the  basic  Investments  neces- 
sary to  answer  "yes"  to  our  future. 

We  will  continue  to  forge  a  strong  econ- 
omy, unmarked  by  recessions.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  search  for  and  develop  tools  to 
overcome  the  so-called  business  cycle. 

We  will  continue  to  explore  outer  space 
aiid  inner  mind  in  development  of  knowl- 
edge for  use  by  all  the  world. 

And  we  will  continue  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  precious  peace  with  strength  and 
perseverance. 

We  will  maintain  our  strong  and  active 
faith  in  the  ability  of  freemen — developed 
to  their  fullest — to  build  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  others. 

Now,  before  closing,  would  like  to  direct 
a  few  personal  words  to  you  about  America 
and  its  role  In  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  we  Americans  have  stood 
for  the  belief  that  the  world  need  not  destroy 
Itself  by  war,  and  that  we  Americans  can 
help  others,  too.  find  a  better  society. 

We  hear  many  voices  these  days  saying 
that  America  Is  overextended  In  the  world— 
that  other  people's  problems  needn't  be  our 
problems — that  we  otight  to  close  up  shop 
overseas  and  enjoy  our  blessings  here  in  the 
good  old  United  States  of  America. 

My  friends,  when  that  time  comes,  this 
Nation  Is  doomed.  Who  In  the  world  will 
work  for  democracy  If  we  do  not?  Who  in 
the  world  can  preserve  the  peace  If  we  do 
not?  Who  in  the  world  can  set  the  example, 
can  offer  the  needed  hand,  If  we  do  not? 

We  live  In  a  time  when  everything  Is 
complex,  w^hen  there  are  no  more  rapid  or 
easy  an-swers.  We  live  In  a  time  when  we 
must  retain  our  patience  as  never  before. 

Have  we  the  patience,  for  Instance,  to 
work  and  bleed  5.000  miles  from  home  for 
months  and  years  ahead — without  any  guar- 
antee of  final  success?  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  have  "that  pa- 
tience. 

This  is  what  the  Great  Society  is  all  about. 
It  is  the  recognition  that  vacations  abroad, 
fur  coats,  and  electric  toothbrushes  are  not 
enough.  It  Is  the  recognition  that  we  stand 
for  something  not  seen  before  In  the  world. 
We  stand  for  the  dignity  and  fulfillment 
of  individual  man  and  woman. 

We  stand  for  the  chance  for  each  man  to 
make  something  better  of  himself. 

We  stand  for  free  speech  and  government 
of  the  people. 

We  stand  for  peace  without  conquest. 
We  stand  for  the  belief  that  others  In  less 
fortunate  places  should  have  opportunity  for 
the  blessings  of  abundance  and  should  be 
free  of  tyranny.  We  stand  for  the  pledges 
made  by  men  and  women  who  left  the  old 
ways  and  fought  a  living  out  of  the  soil  of  a 
new  continent. 

As  President  Johnson  expressed  It  in  his 
historical  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated. 
"We  will  not  grow  tired. 


"We, will  not  withdraw." 

Wc  will  stand,  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
the  pledges  made  and  efforts  expended  by 
Americans  wiio  came  before.  We  must  love 
freedom  and  justice  enough  to  practice  them 

America  Is  still  the  last,  best  hope  on 
earth. 


Opinion  in  the  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  night 
of  Sunday,  March  28,  19G5,  was  a  most 
noteworthy  occasion. 

On  that  ni.ght,  the  Honorable  M.^rgarei 
Chase  Smith  gave  a  dinner  party  to  a 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
woman  Frances  Bolton. 

I  was  so  proud  to  have  been  included 
in  this  intimate  group  of  family  and 
friends.  Frances  is  a  most  remarkable 
person  and  a  valiant  woman  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  privileged  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  an  interview  be- 
tween these  two  great  public  servants. 

Tlie  interview  follows: 

Opinion  in  the  Capital 
(Produced  by  Florence  Lowe) 
(A     Metropolitan     Television     Broadcasting 

Production     (WTTG,    Washington,    D.C.) 

March  28.  1965) 

Guests:  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Republican,  of  Maine,  and  Representative 
Frances  Bolton,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Reporter:  Mark  Evans,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  public  affairs  for  Metromedia,  Inc 

This  program  will  also  be  broadcast  on: 

TV:  WNEW.  New  York,  N.Y.;  WTVP,  De- 
catur, 111.;  WTVH,  Peoria,  111.;  WTTG, 
Washington.  D.C;  KTTV*,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
KMBC.  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Eastern  Educa- 
tional Network  (13  stations). 

Radio:  WIP,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  WHK. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  KMBC,  Kansas  City,  Mc: 
WNEW,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Network. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  the  87th  Congre.ss,  the.-e 
were  20  women,  2  in  the  Senate  and  18  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Now,  In  the 
89th  Congress,  there  are  still  2  lady  Sena- 
tors, but  only  10  women  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Representative  Bolton, 
how  do  you  account  for  this? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh.  the  men. 

Mr.  Evans.  What's  your  opinion,  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith? 

Mrs.  Smith.  Oh,  I  think  one  reason  is.  that 
the.e  aren't  enough  qualified  women  who 
run  for  office. 

Mr.  Evans  Metromedia's  "Opinion  In  the 
Capital"  is  honoring  Representative  Frances 
Bolton  on  her  silver  anniversary  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Senator  M.^rga- 
RET  Chase  Smith  is  our  special  guest  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  long-time  friend. 

Representative  Bolton,  I  detected  a  little 
bit  of  sarcasm  In  there  when  you  said  the 
men  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  women. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Well,  you  see  what  the  men 
did.  They  gerrymandered  various  districts 
on  the  Democratic  side.  They  didn't  do  that 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  they  gerrymander  women 
out? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  They  gerrymandered  women 
out,  which  I  thought  was  too  bad  *  *  '  they 
were  fine  women. 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  But,  where  were  the  women 
while  they  were  doing  this? 

Mrs  Bolton.  Well,  they  were  only  Demo- 
crats mind  ■  ou.  I  wouldn't  know  Just  where 

thev  were. 

M-  Evans.  I  think  there  shou.'d  be  a  very 
fine  distinction  drawn  here.  There  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  politicians  who  are 
women  t.nd  women  In  politics. 

Mrs   Bolton.  Oh,  that's  interesting. 

Mr.  Ev.'^NS.  I  certainly  think  you  are  both 
women  in  politics.  You're  women  first  but 
I  woiKler  why  neither  of  you  have  ever  mar- 
ried agcon. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  thought  one  marriage  was 

enough. 
Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you  had  a  very  good  one 

then? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  had  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  E\ANS.  Margaret,  have  you  ever 
thout'ht  of  ihls? 

Mr.=.  SMITH.  Yes,  Indeed,  I  thought  of  It 
very  .ser.ously,  back  along — I  haven't  lately. 
I've  been    too    busy.     I   haven't   had    many 

offer?. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  I'm  sure  this  may  pro- 
voke some.  Are  there  problems  in  this? 
Being  in  politics  and  leading  this  kind  of 
life  thnt  would  lead  to  another  marriage? 
Mrs.  Smtih.  I  don't  think  there  are  too 
many  problems.  I  don't  know  any  reason 
why  a  ■..oman  couldn't  be  married  and  serve 
in  public  ofBce  as  well  as  a  man  in  public 
office  beinu  married.  I  think  men  and  v,-o- 
men  work  loeether,  whlcliever  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Evans.  Both  of  you  c:ime  in,  and  this 
is  probably  a  very  cruel  thing  to  say,  but 
you  both  came  in  the  back  door  of  poli- 
ties. Your  husbands  were  in  politics  and 
you  liiheri'cd  the  kingdom  and  have  held 
them  admirably  since. 

Mrs.   Bolton.  But    remember,   we   had    to 
be  elected  to  it. 
Mr.  Evans.  I  know  that,  subsequently. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  That's  not  just  Inheriting  it. 
Mr.  Evans.  No,  I  agree,  but  originally  you 
Inherited  it. 

Mrs.  Eolton.  Yes.  No,  oh  no.  We  had 
to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Ev.^NS.  I  thought  you  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  No.  no.  No  appointments 
in  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Smith.  The  Senate  vacancies  are  filled 
by  app,v,inments  in  some  States.  But,  the 
House  !&  always  by  election,  and  we  were 
both  elected.  I  must  say  I  think  Frances 
had  a  touch  election  and  campaign  the  first 
time.    I'm  sure  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  you   have  agreed  with 
your  husbands  politically? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  I  never  agreed  with  him. 
Mr.  Ev.\NS.  Did  you  like  politics? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  I  didn't  like   it  at  all. 
You  see.  the  dilBculty  was  that  we  had  a  son 
who  had  just  broken  his  neck  and  was  des- 
perately ill  for  many  years.     Every  time  there 
was  an  emergency,  my  husband  wasn't  there. 
He  was  up  at  the  House,  or  he  was  off  some- 
where.   So,   politics   to   me,   wasn't   a    very 
appealing  thing. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  convinced  you  to  get  Into 
politics? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Well,  when  he  died,  all  the 
Ohio  men  thought  I  knew  everything  he 
knew  .and  thought  he'd  brought  all  his  trou- 
bles back  home,  which,  of  course,  he  never 
did.  and  they  suggested  that  I  finish  out  his 
term.  Tlien,  I  learned  that  they  were  saying 
among  themselves,  "Of  course,  she  won't  stay 
long."  So,  being  a  woman,  I  decided  I'd  stay. 
Mrs.  Smtth.  You've  certainly  done  a  job  at 
It. 

Mr.  Evans.  Recently,  a  woman  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  won't  mention  her  name  because 
she's  from  the  opposition  party,  made  a 
comment  to  the  effect  that  more  women 
didn't  get  into  politics  because  they  cannot 
make  decisions. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  think  that's  a  rather  ridicu- 
lous attitude.     I  know  of  few  women  who 


don't  make  decisions.  Women  have  to  make 
the  decisions.  They  have  to  make  the  de- 
cisions all  the  way  through  life.  They  cer- 
tainly have  to  make  the  decisions  as  far  as 
the  budget  is  concerned  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  the  decisions  you 
have  to  make.  Senator  Smith  and  you  Con- 
gressman Bolton,  you  are  now  dealing  In 
monumental  things,  the  figures  that  deal  In 
the  millions  and  billions.  Mrs.  Bolton, 
you're  a  24-year  veteran  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  I'm  ranking  now.  I  be- 
gan at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  these  monumental  prob- 
lems resting  on  your  shoulders.  Are  they? 
Is  a  woman  up  to  all  this? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Why,  we're  more  than  up  to 
it.  I  think  we  take  it  more  simply,  more 
fundamentally  than  the  men,  so  we  don't 
get  quite  so  excited.  I  don't.  I  find  the  men 
around  me,  on  the  committee,  get  terribly 
upset  by  this  and  that.  I  may  be  upset,  yes, 
because  some  things  I  don't  agree  with  at 
all,  and  one  is  troubled.  But  I  don't  feel 
all  excited  about  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  let's  take  a  specific  ex- 
ample. There  has  been  a  recommendation 
from  the  Senate  committee  that's  the  coun- 
terpart of  your  committee,  and  he  has  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  a  separation  of  the 
funds  that  are  used  for  economic  aid. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
the  other  evening,  across  the  table  from 
Senator  Fulbright,  and  It  was  a  very  Inter- 
esting dinner,  of  men,  and  we  were  there 
to  listen  to  their  opinions  and  of  course,  the 
Senator  spoke  first.  He  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  thought  it  was  ridiculous  to  have 
the  two  together,  that  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated immediately.  When  It  came  to  my 
turn,  I  said,  "I'm  so  sorry,  I  don't  agree  with 
the  Senator  at  all,"  and  we  had  it  out  a  little 
bit  across  the  table.     It  was  delightful. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  thought  they  should  not 
be  lumped?    Can  you  tell  me  why? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Because  I  think  that  the  bil- 
lion dollars  that  goes  from  our  committee, 
our  authorization,  to  the  Department.  I 
don't  think  It  would  be  feasible  In  the  850 
billion  that  defense  has.  It  would  be  lost. 
Who  would  care  about  it?  Who  would  know 
where  it  went?  It's  terribly  important  where 
it  goes. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  feel  the  same  way  about 
it,  Senator? 

Mrs.  Smith.  No,  but  I  would  be  prejudiced. 
I've  majored  in  defense  affairs  through  the 
years  and  I  have  a  pretty  high  respect  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  So  have  I. 
Mrs.  Smith.  And  the  way  that  this  money 
is  used.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if 
I  were  placed  In  the  position  of  having  to 
decide. 

Mr.  Evans.  I'm  glad  to  find  that  there  Is 
some  friction  between  you  two. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Not  friction,  just  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  there  many  things  on 
which  you  differ? 

Mrs.  Smith.  This  particular  one — of  course, 
Frances  Bolton  has  majored  In  foreign  af- 
fairs through  the  years,  and  I've  majored 
In  defense  affairs.  So,  there  Is  a  reason  for 
our  differing  on  this.  I  don't  know  that  we 
differ  on  many  things,  we  don't  very  often 
have  arguments. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  On  fundamental  things,  I 
don't  think  we  disagre^t  all. 

Mr.  Evans.  One  of  the  great  moments  for 
women  everywhere  In  my  estimation,  Is  when 
a   woman  from  Ohio  stood  before  a  great 

convention,   and   nominated  her  friend 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Seconded  It 

Mr.  Evans.  Seconded  the  nomination  for 
the  lady  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  tell  you  Mark,  that  was 
the  high  point  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Evans.  First  woman  ever  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  President. 


Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  and  to  have  the  privilege 
of  seconding  Margaret's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  was  the  highlight  of  my  life. 

Mrs.  Smith.  If  It  was,  Frances,  you  must 
know  what  It  meant  to  me,  because  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  me,  a  woman  who  was  a  serious 
candidate  for  President,  to  have  another 
woman  In  this  world,  where  they  say  women 
don't  get  along  and  don't  support  each  other. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  would  be  normal  for  you  to 
be  envious  of  her. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  you  weren't  a  bit? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Not  a  bit.     Proud  of  her. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Smith,  have  you  had 
any  afterthoughts,  have  you  changed  your 
thinking?  Have  you  come  up  with  any  sug- 
gestions along  political  lines  as  a  restilt  of 
your  running  for  the  Presidency? 

Mrs.  Smith.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful effort.  I  wouldn't  do  It  any  differently 
If  I  were  to  do  It  again.  I'm  very  pleased 
that  I  did.  If  not  for  any  other  reason 
than  historical  purposes,  it  was  good.  I've 
come  up  with  a  good  many  ideas  and  I  don't 
think  this  is  the  time  to  go  into  them.  I'd 
like  to  discuss  them  someday  with  you.  For 
several  years,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
for  a  direct  presidential  primary,  a  national 
primary  with  a  runoff.  That,  too,  I'd  like 
to  talk  about  some  day. 

Mr.  Evans.  I'd  be  happy  to  do  it.  Mrs. 
Bolton,  you  are  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
there  is  now  a  suggestion  by  Representative 
Lindsay  to  Invite  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
appear  before  the  entire  House  to  be  cross- 
examined  on  foreign  affairs.  Do  you  like  it 
or  don't  you? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  don't  like  It  particularly 
because  I  don't  see  that  we'd  get  anywhere 
with  it.  After  all,  that's  a  British  institu- 
tion. It  may  be  good  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
that  It  fits  Into  our  way  of  doing   things. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  hear  from  your 
respective  constituencies  on  what's  going  on 
in  the  South,  now.  You  come  from  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  which  I'm  sure  has  many 
problems  of  Its  own.  Are  you  getting  much 
mall  regarding  this? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Very  little.    Almost  none. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  think  people  are  apa- 
thetic about  the  whole  situation? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  I  don't  think  they  are 
exactly  apathetic.  I  think  they  are  very 
fearful  about  it.  They  don't  understand  it. 
Because,  up  with  us,  we've  never  had  any 
problem.  We've  had  integrated  schools, 
always.   We're  very  troubled. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  you,  Mrs.  Smith? 

Mrs.  Smith.  I've  had  very  little  mall.  I 
think  that,  what  I  do  hear,  back  In  the 
State,  is  that  they  thought  the  last  time  we 
acted  on  civil  rights  legislation,  that  every- 
thing was  ready  to  go  and  could  be  admin- 
istered through  the  administration.  This  Is 
a  great  surprise  to  them  and  I  think  they 
haven't  quite  decided  what  It  means.  I  per- 
sonally thought  that  we  gave  this  admin- 
istration what  It  asked  for  and  I  was  a  little 
surprised  that  it  needed  another 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  agree  with  you  on  that, 
Margaret. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  the  marches?  Do 
they  tmderstand  the  reason  for  the  marches 
In  your  State? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  they  think  enough  about  them.  Of 
course,  we  had  one  man  killed  under  a  bull- 
dozer, which  was  very  tragic.  I  think  they 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  doing  everything 
they  can— I  think  everybody  feels  they  should 
do  something.  Perhaps  that's  the  only  way 
they  can  express  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  were  they  concerned 
with?    What  does  your  mall  Indicate? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  They  are  concerned  with 
■Vietnam.  * 

Mrs.  Smith.  Medicare,  some  on  education. 
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Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  some  on  education. 
They  do  not  want  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  Vietnam?  What's 
their  major  question. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  They  don't  see  why  the 
President  doesn't  tell  us  frankly,  what's 
really  going  on;  what  does  he  propose;  what 
do  we  have  to  do?  Now,  we've  sent  Marines 
over — what  does  that  mean?  Is  It  going  to 
be  followed? 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  these  your  words? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  No,  that's  my  mall. 
Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  your  attitude,  too? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  Not  entirely. 
Mr.  Evans.  What's  your  attitude? 
Mrs.  Bolton.  I  don't  think  I  should  dis- 
cuss it.    I  really  don't  tonight,  Mark. 
Mr.  Evans.  How  about  you.  Senator? 
Mrs.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  it's  very  encour- 
aging  to   see    the   administration    be   more 
firm  on  their  actions  in  Vietnam.     I  think 
there  is  quite  a  noticeable  difference  between 
the  days  of  the  campaign  last  year  and  today. 
It  seems   changed   about  the   time   of   the 
election.     I    think    this    is    encouraging.     I 
wish  it  weren't  there,  but  it  Is  there  and  we 
can't  forget  it  and  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  people  who  stay  firm  and  give  the 
people  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mrs.  Bolton,  how  do  you  main- 
tain the  vigor  in  your  life.     I'm  not  going 
to  ask  how  old  you  are,  but  it's  printed. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh.  I  am  150. 
Mr.  Evans.  You  don't  look  a  day  over  90, 
no,  this  sweet  lady,  she  defies  the  calendar. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  That's  good, 
Mr.  Evans.  I  just  think  you  ought  to  share 
it  with  other  people. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  You  share  it.  You  sit  on 
your  head.  Everybody  tells  me  that's  why 
I'm  so  young.    I  stand  on  my  head. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  this  coincidental — that  you 
stand  on  your  head — or  have  you  always 
this  Joie  de  vivre? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  didn't  have  It  years  ago. 
I'm  so  terribly  healthy,  Mark. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  I've  been  reading  part  of 
a  book  and  so  has  Senator  Smith  about  you, 
"The  Long  Way  Forward." 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  but  that  book  stops 
at  the  most  exciting  moment  of  my  life. 
What  David  Loth  did  I  think  is  wonderful, 
but  I  went  to  Africa  and  there's  not  a  bit 
of  it  in  there,  he  stopped  just  before  that. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  shall  always  remember  when 
you  returned  from  that  trip. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let's  get  back  to  politics  be- 
fore you  two  embrace  each  other. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  another 
question  and  ask  Frances  Bolton  if  she 
doesn't  think  that  the  exercise  she's  had 
through  the  years,  not  only  standing  on  her 
head,  but  exercise  generally,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  your  stamina. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  think  It's  absolutely  im- 
perative If  one  wants  to  really  live.  Physical 
fitness   Is   tops. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  don't  want  to  tell  us  how 
old  you  are? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I'd  Just  as  soon.    I've  got  my 
80th  birthday  coming  up. 
Mr.  Evans.  I'm  proud  of  you. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  Why,  that's  nothing. 
Mr.  Evans  I  know  It's  nothing,  but  I  think 
its  real  noteworthy  when  you  can  do  what 
you  do.    What  kind  of  day  do  you  put  In? 
Mrs.  Bolton.   I've  been  going  since  6  this 
morning.     But,  why  not? 

Mrs.  Smith.  The  remarkable  thing,  Mark, 
is  that  Frances  Bolton  Is  so  modest  in  all  of 
this.  Frances  Bolton  did  a  life's  work  be- 
fore she  went  into  Congress.  She  brought 
up  a  family,  she  bad  a  home,  and  she  did 
EO  much  and  then  at  55  years  old,  to  go 
Into  Congress,  to  run  the  election,  the  cam- 
paigns that  she's  had. 

Mr.  Evans.  She's  had  some  tough  ones 
too,  hasn't  she? 

Mrs.  Smith.   She  certainly  has. 


Mrs.  Bolton.  They've  been  wonderful, 
though.  If  you  loved  people  as  much  as  I 
do.  It  gives  me  my  chance  every  2  years, 
to  have  an  excuse  to  go  down  to  have  sup- 
pers and  things  in  the  playrooms  and  the 
basements  and  everywhere,  it's  wonderful. 

Mr.  Evans.  One  of  the  things  that  im- 
presses me  though,  and  I  hope  it  doesn't  em- 
barrass you,  you  are  well-to-do.  You  don't 
have  to  do  this. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  couldn't  help  that. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  know,  it  was  thrust  upon 
you,  but  you've  got  to  be  brave.  You  don't 
have  to  do  this. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes  I  do.  There's  a  com- 
pulsion about  it.  I  couldn't  sit  around  and 
do  nothing.  I  come  from  a  line  of  people 
who  have  always  served  their  country.  I 
couldn't  possibly  stay  home  and  do 
nothing. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Yes,  but  you  don't  have  to 
work  at  the  rate  you  do. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Oh  but,  that's  Just  me.  I 
have  to. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  theme  of  your  biography 
dwells  pretty  much  on  the  fact  that  you  were 
kind  of  Ignored,  kind  of  left  out,  I'm  not 
sure  whether  that's  true.  In  spite  of  all 
of  this,  you'd  think  the  kind  of  life  you 
led  would  be  fenough  to  keep  you  from  this. 
Did  you  burst  when  you  were  finally  free? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  think  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  bursting  in  it.  It  takes  you  a 
long  while  to  come  from  a  deep  sense  of 
inferiority  and  I'm  really  a  timid  per- 
son *   •   •  nobody  believes  that,  but  It's  true. 

Mr.  Evans.  I'm  sure  Senator  Fulbright 
doesn't. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Of  course,  he  doesn't,  but 
Bill  and  I  are  old  friends.  It's  taken  me 
a  long  while  where  I  can  be  relaxed  with 
people  and  Just  kind  of  be  myself. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let's  get  on  to  party  politics 
here.  You  are  both  members  of  the  loyal 
opposition.  Are  you  pleased  or  displeased 
with  the  way  things  are  going?  Do  you 
think  they  are  headed  upward?  Would  you 
classify  yourselves  In  the  same  ranks? 
You're  both  moderates;  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? S 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  coined  that  word  in  my  1948 
campaign,  you  may  remember. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  know  you  did.  Will  you  buy 
that  label? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  get  a  consensus,  here, 
on  where  the  Republican  Party  is  headed? 

Mrs.  Bolton.  May  I  speak  on  it  from  a 
different  angle?  I  think  it's  terribly  im- 
portant for  the  continuance  of  freedom  in 
this  country  that  we  have  a  two-party 
government. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  don't  think  even  the  Dem- 
ocrats will  disagree  with  you.  They  Just 
want  to  win. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I  think  that  it's  very  im- 
portant that  we  realize  how  much  it  will 
mean  when  we  once  get  together.  Of  course, 
I  find  the  Democrats  fighting  too,  but  I 
think  we  haven't  learned  how  to  have  a  big 
battle,  disagree,  and  then  stick  together  and 
punch  through  something. 

Mr.  Ev.ANS.  Even  if  you  get  together,  you're 
a  minority  party. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Yes,  140.  But  back  In  1936 
there  were  only  89  left  after  the  Roosevelt 
sweep. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  mean  reglstrationwlse  in  the 
country.  Now  where  do  you  go  in  your 
estimation? 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  think,  in  my  direct-primary 
proposal,  it  would  help.  I  think  it  would 
get  more  people  interested  and  I  think  that's 
very,  very  important.  I  think  Frances  has 
hit  upon  something  that's  most  vital  and 
that  is  that  the  Republicans,  as  I've  seen 
them  through  the  years,  think  that  they 
have  to  agree  on  all  issues  and  basically, 
we  should  have  a  statement  of  principles 
and  agree  on  perhaps,  four  or  five  Issues, 


and  then  let  the  people  go  their  own  ways 
on  other  Issues.  Perfection  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  a  party.  We  have  great  minds, 
we  have  issues.  I'm  not  at  all  discouraged. 
It  does  look  rather  hopeless  but  I  think  that 
if  we  would  start  now.  We've  Just  had  the 
inauguration  and  we  can't  do  anything  to 
destroy  the  administration  as  long  as  they're 
in  but  I  think  that  doesn't  prevent  us  from 
getting  ready  for  1968.  This  is  the  time- 
not  to  wait  3  months  before  the  convention 
and  come  out  with  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  you  telling  me  that  they 
should  concentrate  on  a  man?  Several  men? 
Mrs.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  well, 
and  I  think  we  have  many — men  and  women 
in  the  country  who  are  qualified — who  have 
personalities.  I  think  it's  very  important 
for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  have  a  partner  who 
likes  the  game — who  is  willing  to  get  into  it. 
It's  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  energy— a 
great  deal  of  courage — a  great  deal  of  time. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  And  a  great  deal  of  wisdom. 
Mr.  Evans.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  there's 
has  been  a  real  reverse — an  about-face  in 
politics.  Maine  used  to  set  tlie  pattern  In 
republicanism.  You  now  have  a  Democratic 
Senator  and  a  Democratic  Governor. 

Mrs.  Smith.  No,  we  have  a  Republican 
Governor. 

Mr.  Evans.  Oh.  That's  right.  But,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  change  in  Maine  poll- 
tics.    Is  this  fearsome  to  you? 

Mrs.  Smith.  No.  If  you  look  at  the  regis- 
tration figures,  there  has  been  quite  a 
change.  There  have  been  large  numbers  of 
people  registering  as  Democrats  in  Maine, 
and  a  large  number  of  independents.  I 
think  that,  but  there  were  many  thousands 
of  people  in  this  last  campaign  that  stayed 
at  home.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
registered  people  who  stayed  at  home  from 
the  polls.    How  it's  divided,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  write  a  completely  new 
book  in  politics  in  honoring  this  lovely  lady 
but  I  think  it's  significant  that  we  point  out 
that  she  turns  all  her  political  contributions 
down.  She  will  not  accept  a  nickel  from 
people  for  her  political  campaigns  (Mrs. 
Smith). 

Mrs.  Bolton.  But  isn't  that  the  way  It 
should  be? 

Mr.  Evans.  I'm  sure  it  is  but  I'm  not  sure 
it's  very  practical  for  most  people. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  I've  always  loved  the  way  she 
would  go  into  a  town  and  say,  "Well,  here  I 
am."  "Look  me  over."  With  no  money  at- 
tached, at  all. 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  you  two  ever  Jointly  spon- 
sored any  legislation? 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  don't  know. 
Mrs.  Bolton.  The  only  thing  we  ever  did 
together  was  the  rose. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Yes,  that  was  a  very  worthy 
one. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  It  was  your  rose. 
Mrs.  Smith.  We  didn't  get  very  far  because 
about  the  time  we  were  suggesting  the  rose 
we  found  that  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  a  flower  and  each  State  thought 
that  that  flower  should  be  the  national 
flower. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  ran  Into  a  man  named 
DiRKSEN  In  favor  of  a  flower. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Oh  yes,  marigolds,  and  his  col- 
league  in  Illinois   wants   the  corn  tassel. 
Mr.  Evans.  The  corn  tassel? 
Mrs.   Bolton.  Imagine.     Of   course,  with 
goldenrod,  everyone  would  have  hayfever.  ^ 
Mrs.  Smith.  I  think,  Frances,  why  don't 
you  tell  Mr.  Evans  about  your  contribution 
along  the  line  of  nurses  and  hospitals  and 
health,  because  we  did  do  something  together 
there. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Well,  we  did  work  together 
there,  we  worked  very  hard.  I've  always 
worked  with  the  nurses.  During  the  first 
war  we  established  the  Army  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, with  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  great  friend  w 
mine. 
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o„^„eo^  r.f  tv,ot9  Which  lasted  ouite  a  long  while.    Then  when  staff  the  school  again.    "Over  my  dead  body 

Mr.  EVANS,  were  you  a  ^P°"f/ ^°/J^f  J^,  The  tec^nd  war  camrfiong,  two   or  three  the  Army  will  do  any  nursing,"  he  said.    Oh. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  NO  but  I  worked  behind  tne  ;J\  ^^"'^'J  J'^nd  I  went  to  see  the  Surgeon  we  were  crushed.    We  now  have  nurses  very 

S  w"y"we'Sy  gXS -ho?i  rs^abTlsheS  oUe^aranTwe'saJd^we  Ve°re  quite  read'y  to  well  established  intheservices^^^^ 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  23, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order   by  the  Vice 

President.  .  ^       ^     ,^  ^ 

Rev  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  inspiration  is  the 
need  of  this  moment  as  we  join  together 
In  another  session  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Endow  these  worthy  men  and  women 
with  purpose,  integrity,  and  faith.  In- 
spire them  with  Thy  presence. 

In  order  that  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  will  cease,  we  need  information- 
information  that  wUl  acquaint  neighbor 
with  neighbor,  friend  with  enemy,  light 
with  darkness.  Inform  us,  O  God,  as 
citizens  and  leaders.  Inspire  us  to  put 
into  practice  what  we  learn  to  be  right 
for  all  men. 

Dear  Lord,  we  pause  with  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist: 

"My  soul,  wait  Thou  upon  God,  for 
my  expectation  is  from  Him.  He  only  is 
my  rock  and  my  salvation;  He  is  my 
defense;  I  shall  not  be  moved.  In  God 
is  my  salvation  and  my  glory;  the  rock 
of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge,  is  in 
God.  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  ye  peo- 
ple, pour  out  your  heart  before  Him.  God 
is  a  refuge  for  us." 

Thus  we  believe,  our  Heavenly  Father; 
we  receive  inspiration,  information,  and 
have  expectation  as  we  find  ourselves  in 
Thee— our  salvation,  our  defense,  our 
refuge,  and  rock  in  time  of  storm. 

We  pray  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  our 
Lord.   Amen. 


Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  22,  1965,  was  dispensed  v/ith. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SENATOR  FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
advise  the  Senate  that  Donald  S.  Rus- 
sell has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  represent 
that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  the  vacancy  thereof,  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  Olin  D. 
Johnston,  is  filled  by  election  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

I  send  the  certificate  of  appointment 
to  the  desk. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file,  as 
follows: 

To    the   President   of   the   Senate   op   the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  I,  Robert  E.  McNair,  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
Donald  Russell  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  death  of  OUn  D.  Johnston,  is 
filled  by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:  His  E.xcellency  our  Governor 
Robert  E.  McNair,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Columbia,  S.C.,  this  22d  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

Robert  E.  McNahs, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

O.  Frank  Thornton, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor-designate will  present  himself  at  the 
desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  admin- 
istered to  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina,  es- 
corted by  Mr.  Thurmond,  advanced  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk,  and  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  by  law  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  Vice  President  and 
was  subscribed  by  him.  [  Applause,  Sen- 
ators rising.] 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAMS OP  NEW  JERSEY  TO  18TH 
ASSEMBLY  OP  WORLD  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WilliamsI  to 
the  18th  Assembly  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  be  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  May  4-21,  1965. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  dming  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Number  of  Officers  Assigned  or 
Detailed  to  Permanent  Duty  at  the  Seat 
OP  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that,  as  of  March 
31,  1965,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  2,177  of- 
ficers assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent  duty 
in  the  executive  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  government:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  of  Small  Business  Act  and 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Small  Businees  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Provision  of  Aviation  Wak  Risk 
Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  insurance, 
as  of  March  31,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  retention  of 
high-value  land.  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  April   1965   (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpricing  of  ammunition 
components  purchased  from  Honeywell, 
Inc.,  Hopkins,  Minn.,  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  procurements  of  spare 
parts  and  assemblies  in  excess  of  current 
needs  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  dated  AprU  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement  of 
office  fvunlture.  Department  of  Labor,  dated 
AprU  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report! ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Department. 
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for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Amendment  of  Ci\tl  Service  Retirement 
Act.  Relating  to  Certain  Annitities 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an 
annuity  to  a  secretary  of  a  Justice  or  judge 
of  the  United  Startes  on  the  same  basis  as  an 
annuity  to  a  congressional  employee  or  for- 
mer congressional  employee  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Comniittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  oi  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Comniittee  on 
Finance: 

"Hot^sE  Resolution  1623 
■'Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  memo- 
rializing the  Senators  and  Representatives 
fron^  Rhode  Island  in  Congress  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  abolish  the  quota  restric- 
tion on  the  Import  of  residual  oil 
■Whereas  residual  oil  is  the  energy  source 
in  generating  electricity  used  by  all  our  in- 
dustries, businesses,  institutions,  municipal- 
itied.  and  homes;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  restricticns  im- 
posei  on  the  import  of  residual  oil  into  this 
area,  our  electric  rates  in  Rhode  Island  are 
amonsr  the  liighest  in  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  our  Industries,  business  and 
homeowners  who  are  dependent  on  electricity 
are  at  an  economical  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison to  other  areas;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  this  economic  dis- 
advantage our  industries  are  in  an  unfavor- 
able competitive  position;  and 

"Whereas  new  industries  are  detracted  from 
establishing  in  Rhode  Island  because  of  this 
competitive  disadvantage  caused  by  the  high 
electric  rates  that  are  dependent  upon  the 
cost  of  the  residual  oil :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
'•Resohed,  That  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  take  proper  and  im- 
mediate necessary  action  to  have  all  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  residual  oil  abolished; 
directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  elected  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
"Resolution    op    the    Commonwealth    of 

Massachusetts 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  the  elderly  through 
social  security  financing 
"Whereas  a  major  problem  facing  a  large 
niunber  of  elderly  citizens  is  how  to  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  medical  care  with  fixed  or  de- 
clining income;  and 

"Whereas  the  social  security  system  has 
enabled  large  numbers  of  elderly  citizens  to 
maintain  a  way  of  life  which  preserves  their 
dignity  and  their  independence;  and 

"Whereas  adding  medical  care  would  be  a 
natural  extension  of  the  social  security  Idea: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  the  elderly  through 
social  security  financing;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  March  25,  1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, April  7,  1965. 

"William  C.  M.mers. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of   the   Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  tlie  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

"Resolution  op  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mass.\chusetts 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Administra- 
tor   of  Veterans'    Affairs    relative    to    the 
office   of    the   Commissioner   of   Veterans' 
Services  of  the  Commonwealth 
"Resolved,    That    the    General    Court    of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  recognize  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Veterans'  Serv- 
ices of  tiie  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
as  an  agency  authorized  and  accredited  to 
represent  veterans  and  other  persons  in  mat- 
ters dealing  with  affairs  of  veterans  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,    That    the    General    Court    of 
Miissachusetts  further  respectfully  urges  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  procure 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices' Administration  office  space  in  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Federal  Building  in  the 
city  of  Boston  for  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans'  Services  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  order  to  provide 
better  service  for  tlie  veterans  of  the  Com- 
monwealth: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  further  respectfully  urges  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  initiate 
legislation.  If  necessary,  to  accomplish  these 
ends;  and  be  It  further 

"Re.^olved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services'  Administration,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 
29,  1965. 

"WlLLI.*M  C.   MaIERS. 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  April  5. 
1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Ch.^dwick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  .States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  recital 
of  a  nonsectarlan  prayer  in  the  public 
schools 

"Whereas  in  the  recent  case  of  Engel  v. 
Vitale,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  use  of  a  voluntary  prayer 
as  prepared  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  be  unconstitutional; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  God  and  our  dependence  on 
Him; 


"Whereas  it  is  their  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  need  to  instill  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  youth  proper  respect  and  reverence 
to  a  Supreme  Being;  and 

"Whereas  tiie  recital  of  voluntary  prayers 
In  our  public  schools  will  accomplish  that 
purpose  and  will  help  maintain  traditions 
cherished  by  so  many  of  our  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  recital  of 
a  nonsectarlan  prayer  in  our  public  schools; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  oJ 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 
29,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence.  April  l. 
1965. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  In- 
terstate Nuclear  Board  of  Hollywood  Be.ich. 
Fla.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Indemnity  legislation  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  10  years;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GARY. 
IND.,  COMMON  COUNCIL  ON  SEC- 
TION 14(b),  TAFT-HARTLEY 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  the  oflRce  of  the  city  of 
Gaiy.  Ind..  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Gary  Common  Council  recently  urging 
Congress  to  repeal  the  well-known  sec- 
tion 14(b)   of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.    This  is  an  official  resolution 
direct  to  the  Congress.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  request  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Resolution  952 
Resolution  of  the  city  of  Gary  urging  Con- 
gress  to  enact  legislation  to  restore  full 
freedom  of  collective  bargaining  as  uni- 
form  national   labor   policy   and   practice 
throughout  the  United  States,  by  repeal- 
ing existing  sanctions  of  State  right-to- 
work  laws  contained  in  section  14(b)  of 
the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,   as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  and  by  other  appropriate  action 
Whereas    section    14(b)     of    the    National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and  section 
705(b)   of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  sanction  the  en- 
actment  of   State   rlght-to-work   laws  pro- 
hibiting    the     negotiation     of     agreements 
between    unions    and     employers    assuring 
union   security    during    the    terms   of  suen 
agreement;  and 

Whereas  by  constitutional  provision  or 
statute  19  States  have  such  right-to-worK 
laws  in  effect,  and  by  ordinance  or  other  en- 
actment numerous  municipalities,  counties. 
and  other  local  bodies  have  adopted  and  put 
siich  laws  into  effect;  and 


Whereas  such  laws  are  contrary  to  and  In 
derogation  of  provisions  of  Federal  law  con- 
tained in  sections  8(a)(3)  and  8(f)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
which  in  the  absence  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
permit  under  specified  conditions  the  ne- 
gotiation of  agreements  between  unions  and 
employers  assuring  union  security  during  the 
term  of  such  agreements;  and 

Whereas  State  rlght-to-work  laws  under- 
mine union  organization  and  interfere  with 
full  freedom  of  collective  bargaining  between 
unions  and  employers;  tend  to  depress  wages 
and  working  conditions  and  to  promote 
strikes  and  instability  and  antagonism  in 
la'oor-management  relations;  and  unfairly 
compel  unions  to  represent  and  bargain  for 
workers  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  cost 
and  responsibility  of  participation  In  union 
organization  and  collective  bargaining;   and 

Whereas  State  rlght-to-work  laws  are  im- 
falr  and  antllabor  In  their  effects  and  are 
designed  to  weaken  and  harass  labor  unions 
in  their  organization  efforts  and  in  represent- 
ing workers  in  bargaining  with  their  em- 
ployers; and 

Whereas  labor  unions  are  generally  ren- 
dered less  effective  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  wage  earners,  and  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  generally  lower  in  States  having 
rlght-to-work  laws  than  in  States  where  such 
laws  exist;  and 

Wliereas  successful  implementation  of  the 
national  labor  policy  in  support  of  imion  or- 
ganization and  collective  bargaining  is  not 
possible  unless  unions  and  union  security  are 
accepted  by  management  as  desirable  forms 
of  industrial  dealings:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  Gary. 
Ind.,  urgently  requests  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  .amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
.^ct  of  1959.  which  sanction  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  and  to  restore  full  freedom  of  col- 
lective bargaining  as  tmlform  national  labor 
policy  and  practice  throughout  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  fortliwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Gary  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  repre- 
senting their  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  common  council  this  16th 
of  March  1965. 

Louis  G.  Karras, 

Presiding  Officer. 

Attest: 

Betty  Malinka. 

City  Clerk. 

Approved  and  signed  by  me  this  19th  day 
of  March  1965. 

A.  Martin  Katz,  Mayor. 
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BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hruska)  : 
S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
wlien  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 
S.  1809.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  concerning  property  rights  In 


Inventions  made  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 

S.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
word  "owner";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  1811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catalina 
Vera-Pericas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  CORRECTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
not  long  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
crime.  He  proposed  the  enactment  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  which  among  other  things  would 
authorize  a  search  for  ways  of  making 
tlie  correctional  process  more  effective. 
He  also  established  the  President's  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  charging  this 
body  with  finding  the  answers  to  a  num- 
ber of  specific  questions  relating  to  the 
crime  problem.  One  of  these  questions 
was:  "What  correctional  programs  are 
most  promising  in  preventing  a  first  of- 
fense from  leading  to  a  career  in  crime?" 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  long  been  con- 
cerned by  the  need  for  improvements  in 
the  correctional  process.  Our  inspec- 
tions of  Federal  facilities  over  the  years 
lias  indicated  that  if  we  are  more  effec- 
tively to  salvage  the  offender  we  must 
provide  a  wider  range  of  facilities  and 
more  flexible  procedures  for  their  cor- 
rectional treatment.  Our  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1964,  requested  that  the  At- 
torney General  give  study  to  several 
suggestions  that  came  up  in  our  January 
hearings.  It  also  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  would  adapt  the  Huber 
law  principle  to  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  extend  the  halfway  house  idea  to  se- 
lected adult  prisoners. 

Recently  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  such  a  measure.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  in  introducing  the  bill. 

The  proposal  provides  a  plan  under 
which  selected  Federal  prisoners  may 
work  at  paid  employment  or  undertake 
training  courses  in  nearby  communities, 
each  day  leaving  from  and  returning  to 
the  institutions  in  which  they  are  serv- 
ing sentences.  The  prisoners  given  this 
privilege  would  be  chosen  from  those 
who  are  considered  to  be  trustworthy 
and  who  can  be  expected  to  benefit  from 
the  program.  This  so-called  work-re- 
lease plan  has  been  adopted  in  various 
forms  by  17  States  and  has  proven  suc- 
cessful. It  promotes  rehabilitation, 
enables  prisoners  to  continue  supporting 
families,  and  reduces  costs  of  imprison- 
ment. It  should  be  made  available  for 
application  to  Federal  prisoners. 


The  bill  also  authorizes  the  assign- 
ment of  qualified  prisoners  to  commu- 
nity residential  treatment  centers  pat- 
terned on  the  Federal  halfway  houses 
that  have  proven  so  successful  for  juve- 
niles and  youths  released  to  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  New  York  City. 
The  centers  sei^ve  as  a  bridge  between  in- 
stitutional rehabilitation  and  reintroduc- 
tion  to  the  community.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  President's  question  concerning 
correctional  programs  which  would  help 
to  prevent  a  first  offense  from  leading  to 
a  career  in  crime. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  have  visited 
a  large  number  of  Federal  penal  and 
correctional  facilities,  from  the  camps 
and  halfway  houses  to  fairly  secure  pris- 
ons. I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal 
prison  system  has  developed  the  techni- 
cal competence  to  expand  its  correction- 
al programs  into  the  community  with 
virtually  no  risk  to  citizens  and  property. 
Certainly  if  prisoners  can  be  trusted  at 
the  open  camps  that  I  have  seen  in  Ari- 
zona and  the  completely  open  institu- 
tion near  Dallas,  Tex.,  they  can  be  se- 
lected with  similarly  skilled  analysis  for 
assignment  to  community-oriented  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  will  provide  desirable  flexibil- 
ity that  will  greatly  assist  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  its  mission  of  in- 
mate rehabilitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  a  bill  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facili- 
tate the  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  until  April 
30  so  other  Senators  may  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  bill  (S.  1808)  to  amend  section 
4082  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  persons 
convicted  of  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4082  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read: 

"§  4082.  Commitment  to  Attorney  General; 
residential  treatment  centers;  extension  of 
limits  of  confinement;  work  furlough. 

"(a)  A  person  convicted  of  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  shall  be  committed, 
for  such  term  of  imprisonment  as  the  court 
may  direct,  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  desig- 
nate the  place  of  confinement  where  the  sen- 
tence shall  be  served. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  designate 
as   a   place   of   confinement   any   available. 
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suitable,  and  appropriate  institution  or  fa- 
cility, whether  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
within  or  without  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  person  was  convicted,  and  may  at 
any  time  transfer  a  person  from  one  place  of 
coi-anement  to  another. 

••  (c )  The  Attorney  General  may  extend  the 
limits  of  the  place  of  confinement  of  a  pris- 
oner as  to  whom  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  he  will  honor  his  trust,  by  authoriz- 
ing him,  imder  prescribed  conditions,  to: 

"  ( 1)  visit  a  specifically  designated  place  or 
places  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days 
and  return  to  the  same  or  another  Institution 
or  facility.  An  extension  of  limits  may  be 
granted  only  to  permit  a  visit  to  a  dying  rela- 
tive, attendance  at  the  funeral  of  a  relative, 
th2  obtaining  of  medical  services  not  other- 
wise available,  the  contacting  of  prospective 
employers,  or  for  any  other  compelling  reason 
consistent  with  the  public  interest:   or 

"(2)  work  at  paid  employment  or  partici- 
pate in  a  training  program  in  the  community 
or  voluntarily  serve  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  while  continuing  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
institution  or  facility  to  which  he  is 
committed. 

•'(d)  The  willful  failure  of  a  prisoner  to  re- 
main within  the  extended  limits  of  his  con- 
finement, or  to  return  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed to  an  institution  or  facility  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  be 
deemed  an  escape  from  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  punishable  as  provided  in 
chapter  35  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the  At- 
torney General  by  this  section  shall  extend 
to  all  persons  committed  to  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys. 

••(fi  As  used  in  this  section:  The  term 
'facility'  shall  include  a  residential  com- 
munity treatment  center:  and  the  term 
'relative'  shall  mean  a  spouse,  child  (includ- 
ing stepchild,  adopted  child  or  child  as  to 
whom  the  prisoner,  though  not  a  natural 
parent,  has  acted  in  the  place  of  a  parent), 
parent  (including  a  person  who.  though  not 
a  natural  parent,  has  acted  in  the  place  of  a 
parent ) ,  brother  or  sister." 

Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  section  4082 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read: 

"Sec.  4082.  Commitment  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: residential  treatment  centers;  extension 
of  limits  of  confinement;  work  furlough." 

Sec.  3.  Sections  751  and  752  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  facility"  following  the  word 
"institution". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  in 
sponsoring  the  bill  that  he  has  just  out- 
lined. Over  the  several  years  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Peniten- 
tiaries Subcommittee  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  visit  most  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  prison  system.  These  nsits 
have  convinced  me  that  the  system  op- 
erates some  excellent  programs  under 
fairly  stringent  budgetary  limitations. 
I  know  too  that  more  authority  and  more 
funding  are  required  to  make  the  correc- 
tional treatment  of  offenders  as  flexible 
and  individually  appropriate  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  goes  a  long 
way  in  providing  Federal  correctional 
officials  with  the  authority  needed  to 
achieve  flexibility  in  dealing  with  prison- 
ers and  provides  these  officials  with  a 
new  set  of  tools  in  their  important  work. 

The  bill  contains  three  major  provi- 
sions. 

First.  It  gives  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority  to  commit  or  transfer  pris- 


oners to  residential  community  treat- 
ment centers,  or  more  commonly  called 
halfway  houses. 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  could 
grant  brief  periods  of  leave  under  emer- 
gency conditions  or  for  purposes  related 
to  release  preparation. 

Third.  Finally,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  able  to  permit  prisoners  to  work 
in  private  employment  or  to  participate 
in  community  training  programs  while 
continuing  as  inmates  in  the  institution 
to  which  they  have  been  committed. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
three  major  provisions  briefly: 

TO  EXPAND  A  TRIED  CONCEPT 

First.  The  bill  grants  authority  to  ex- 
pand the  halfway  house  concept.  It 
now  applies  to  juvenile  and  youthful  of- 
fenders in  the  Federal  correctional  sys- 
tem. This  idea  ou^ht  to  be  extended  to 
more  mature  offenders  who,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Federal  authorities,  should  be 
given  partial  correctional  treatment  in 
a  wholesome  community  setting.  Re- 
gardless of  the  efficiency  and  humanity 
with  which  a  Federal  correctional  insti- 
tution may  be  administered,  the  daily 
life  there  is  much  dirterent  than  that  of 
the  free  community  or  the  free  world  as 
the  inmates  term  it.  The  contrast  is  in- 
herent and  largely  unavoidable.  The  re- 
sult too  often  is  that  when  a  prisoner 
has  finished  his  sentence  or  is  paroled, 
his  abrupt  release  to  the  community  im- 
mediately confronts  him  with  an  array 
of  problems  that  often  comes  as  a  severe 
shock  and  tends  to  overwhelm  him.  If 
part  of  his  correctional  treatment  could 
be  undertaken  in  the  community,  or  if 
he  could  be  gradually  reintroduced  to 
community  living,  some  of  these  prob-., 
lems  could  be  resolved  and  he  could  be 
adjusted  to  others  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  not  panic  and  revert  to  undesirable 
ways. 

The  problems  of  a  released  inmate  are 
many.-  He  needs  to  find  a  job.  He  needs 
a  place  to  live.  He  needs  clothing  and  he 
needs  food.  In  many  instances  he  needs 
to  find  a  way  to  become  reassimilated  as 
a  member  of  a  family  that  has  closed 
ranks  while  he  was  gone.  He  also  faces 
the  plight  imposed  upon  him  by  his  sta- 
tus as  an  ex-convict.  These  are  all  basic 
and  crucial  problems  that  really  must  be 
resolved  in  the  community.  The  author- 
ity provided  by  this  bill  would  give  the 
Federal  prison  system  some  means  to 
deal  directly  with  them. 

The  halfway  house  concept  has  been 
tried  out  for  almost  4  years  in  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system  for  juvenile  and 
youthful  offenders.  It  has  proved  to  be 
an  important  and  effective  rehabilitative 
tool.  The  incidence  of  returning  to 
criminal  behavior  patterns  upon  release 
has  shown  a  marked  decline  in  former 
inmates  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
terminal  confinement  in  a  halfway  house. 
The  transition  from  prison  life  to  the 
world  outside  is  made  more  gradually, 
meaningfully,  and  under  expert  guidance 
and  supervision  in  a  way  that  optimizes 
the  chances  for  a  successful  return  to  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  James  V.  Bennett,  the  distin- 
guished f  oi-mer  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  made  a  speech  in  Boston  recently 
which  describes  very  eloquently  the  half- 


way house  concept  in  the  Federal  prison 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

REHABILrrATION    LE.iVE 

Mr.  HRUSKA .  The  second  ma j  or  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  has  to  do  with  emer- 
gency or  rehabilitation  Jeave.  It  also  is 
not  a  new  concept,  having  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  prison  systems  of  at  least 
10  States  and  several  European  nations. 
As  with  the  halfway  house,  the  leave  con- 
cept has  already  found  its  way  into  the 
Federal  system  under  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  and  the  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act. 

It  may  be  that  the  emergency  leave 
provision  of  the  bill  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  a  valuable  tool.  Our  subcommittee 
will  want  to  examine  this  concept  in  de- 
tail in  its  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

The  work  release  provision  of  the  bill 
would  greatly  enhance  the  resources 
available  to  the  Federal  institutions. 
Like  Senator  Long,  I  feel  that  the  super- 
visory personnel  of  the  Federal  system 
have  the  technical  know-how  and  judg- 
ment to  use  these  additional  resources 
with  the  welfare  of  the  public  uppeiinost 
in  mind.  This  has  already  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experimental  application 
of  work-release  procedures  to  juvenile 
and  youthful  offenders.  But  two-thirds 
of  the  prisoners  released  from  Federal 
institutions  are  over  25  years  of  age.  We 
should  not  overlook  any  plan  that  prom- 
ises to  create  more  rehabilitative  oppor- 
tunities for  them. 

STATE   EXPERIENCE 

The  work  release  concept  has  been 
tried  in  many  States  and  has  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  penological  tool.  Started 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1913  with 
the  enactment  of  the  first  Huber  law,  it 
has  now  spread  to  at  least  16  other 
States.  An  excellent  article  on  "Work 
Release  in  the  United  States"  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Crimi- 
nology and  Police  Science  recently. 
Written  by  Stanley  E.  Grupp  for  the 
September  1963  edition  of  that  journal, 
the  article  outlines  the  concept  in  detail 
and  summarizes  State  experience  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  bill  offers  several  effective  and  test- 
ed techniques  to  help  those  who  have  run 
afoul  of  the  Federal  law  and  v.ho  are 
paying  for  their  crimes  become  rehabili- 
tated. The  bill  will  help  them  to  be- 
come useful  and  responsible  citizens  upon 
fulfilling  their  debts  to  society.  The  bill 
will  not  turn  hardened  criminals  loose 
on  society.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
officials  of  the  Federal  prison  system  and 
their  abilities  to  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  ina 
fair  and  impartial  manner.  The  limltw 
experience  with  juvenile  and  youthfulw- 
fenders  indicates  that  this  is  so.    The 
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many  inspections  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Penitentiary  Subcommittee,  as 
reflected  in  our  reports  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  are  further  evidence  of  the 
outstanding  job  that  is  being  done  with 
the  limited  resources  that  are  available. 

The  bill  will  provide  more  support  in 
the  way  of  statutory  authority  and  flex- 
ibility for  procedures  to  make  Federal 
correctional  work  more  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  bill  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  Senator  Long.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  able  to  hold  early  hearings  on 
the  measure,  and  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  report  it  favorably  and 
promptly  to  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 
A  Boston  H.ilfway  House 

(By  James  V.  Bennett,  Forum  Director, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons) 

It's  good  to  be  In  Boston  again  where  so 
many  new  and  progressive  ideas  In  dealing 
with  problems  of  human  welfare  have  been 
cradled.  Whether  you  think  of  probation, 
mental  hygiene,  the  Juvenile  Court,  parole 
or  a  dozen  other  progressive  movements  of  a 
similar  character,  you  will  find  that  If  they 
did  not  get  their  start  here  it  was  In  this 
area  that  their  practicality  and  usefulness 
was  demonstrated.  Indeed  my  friends,  there 
Is  something  about  the  New  England  con- 
science that  breeds  these  social  outcroppings. 
And  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  John  Augustus,  or  Samuel  Grldley  Howe, 
or  Laura  Bridgeman,  or  Dorathea  Dix  or  Julia 
Ward  Howe  to  prove  it.  That  same  sort  of 
altruism  and  social  consciousness  is  evident 
here  tonight.  You,  Friends  of  Framingham, 
are  seeking  some  substitute  for  the  cavalier 
way  in  which  men  and  particularly  women  in 
your  case  are  released  from  prison  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  bus  ticket,  enough  money 
perhaps  to  tide  them  over  the  weekend,  and 
the  prayerful  words,  "And  try  not  to  come 
back." 

The  significance  of  this  sort  of  casual  "God- 
speed" I  can  perhaps  best  demonstrate  by 
sharing  with  you  some  of  the  correspondence 
I  have  with  inmates  of  our  institutions.  In 
each  Federal  prison  and  correctional  insti- 
tution there  Is  prominently  placed  a  mailbox 
in  which  any  inmate  can  deposit  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Attorney  General,  my  ofiBce,  to 
the  sentencing  Judge,  or  to  the  Congressman 
or  Senator  representing  the  residence  of  the 
inmate.  These  letters  are  forwarded  without 
censorship  by  the  Institutional  officials.  In 
addition  to  being  a  helpful  outlet  and  safety 
valve  for  the  prisoners  they  let  me  learn 
and  appreciate  the  inmates'  point  of  view. 

Some  are  funny  but  mostly  they  are 
pathetic  pleas  for  help.  Not  the  least  are 
requests  for  assistance  after  release.  For 
example,  a  boy  who  had  been  recently  dis- 
charged from  our  halfway  house  in  Brook- 
lyn in  writing  me  of  his  experiences  said: 
"The  day  I  left  Chillicothe  I  thought  people 
could  see  right  through  me.  I  sat  there  at 
the  bus  station,  and  I  didn't  want  to  let 
the  guard  go.  He  said  to  me,  'If  you're  not 
ashamed  of  my  uniform,  I'll  sit  with  you 
until  the  bus  comes.'  He  said  all  the  guys 
felt  the  way  I  did.  When  it  came,  I  Just 
hung  on  him.  I  felt  like  somebody  leaving 
his  mother.  All  the  way  to  Columbus  I  sat 
In  the  back  with  my  hand  over  my  eyes." 

Just  before  I  came  up  here  Miss  Bowman, 
our  superintendent  at  Alderson,  sent  me  a 
letter  she  had  received  from  an  18-year-old 
girl  who  had  been  discharged  to  a  remotely 
related  aunt.  She  had  no  family  worthy  of 
the  name,  no  friends.  Just  nothing.  She  was 
begging  Miss  Bowman  and  her  cottage  offi- 
cer to  write  her.     She  said  she  was  going  to 


need  advice  and  guidance  so  much  and  she 
didn't  know  where  to  turn. 

Another  girl  said:  "Had  no  idea  people 
were  so  stuffy  about  prison  records.  Appear- 
ance and  Intelligence  have  gotten  me  into 
personnel  managers  but  I  am  still  unable  to 
find  a  way  to  get  beyond  them.  If  there  are 
not  some  changes  made  a  return  trip  (mean- 
ing Alderson)  might  be  necessary  and  I  am 
not  smiling." 

This  fear  of  rejection,  of  guilt,  of  loneli- 
ness seems  to  overwhelm  some  of  our  re- 
leasees to  the  point  they  won't  even  try. 
That  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  a 
study  of  our  so-called  failures  and  successes 
made  by  a  team  of  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  under  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant.  We  have  been  able  to  document  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  period  immediately  after 
release  which  is  the  most  dangerous,  frus- 
trating and  hazardous  for  the  prisoner.  Of 
those  who  fail,  upward  of  70  percent  do  so 
in  the  first  6  months  after  discharge  and  al- 
most one-half  of  those  who  commit  another 
offense  do  so  in  the  first  6  weeks  after  re- 
lease. One  other  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
study  shows  about  90  percent  of  all  releasees 
made  at  least  one  legitimate  effort  to  find 
an  honest  livelihood.  If  these  figures  mean 
anything  they  mean  that  the  crucial  days 
and  weeks  for  the  discharged  prisoner  are 
those  immediately  after  he  is  handed  his 
release  papers. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  help  the  man 
or  woman  over  the  first  few  days  and 
weeks,  to  build  on  good  intentions  and 
honest  efforts.  There  Is  Just  one  sensible 
way  to  do  that — provide  community  help  and 
support  during  the  transition  period.  That 
points  to  the  need  for  a  new  kind  of  insti- 
tution— one  that  Is  intermediate  between  the 
close  and  secure  regime  of  the  prison  and 
ultimate  release  on  parole  or  otherwise.  We 
in  the  Federal  prison  service  are  trying  to 
do  this  through  some  halfway  houses  or 
guidance  centers  as  we  call  them  for  our 
Juvenile  and  youth  offender  group. 

Soon  after  his  appointment.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy,  whose  greeting  I 
bring  you,  sent  a  special  request  to  Congress 
that  funds  be  allocated  to  establish  a  series 
of  halfway  houses  designed  to  evaluate  new 
methods  in  assisting  released  offenders.  The 
basic  purpose  of  these  centers  Is  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  institutions  and  the 
community  by  establishing  the  released  of- 
fender in  a  stable  employment  and  social 
situation.  During  September  1961,  the  first 
two  guidance  centers  were  opened,  one  In 
New  York  and  one  In  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing month,  a  third  center  was  opened  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  January  of  this  year,  we  opened 
our  fourth  guidance  center  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

0\ir  center  in  New  York  City  Is  operated 
under  a  contract  with  Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.  As  you  know,  Springfield 
College  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
training  of  staff  to  work  in  community  wel- 
fare agencies.  Under  the  provisions  of  oiir 
contract,  the  college  provides  the  staff  for 
the  guidance  center  from  Its  faculty  and 
alumni  and  have  leased  space  for  the  project 
In  a  Brooklyn  YMCA. 

The  Los  Angeles  center  is  operated  by  our 
Bureau  and  staffed  by  ovir  personnel.  It  is 
situated  in  a  private  building  we  have  leased 
for  the  project.  The  building  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  small  college  and  is  ideally  lo- 
cated near  the  downtown  Los  Angeles  area. 
We  have  provided  office,  recreational  and 
bedroom  space  within  the  building  and  have 
built  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  area. 

Another  guidance  center  was  opened  dur- 
ing January  of  this  year  in  Detroit.  Tliis 
center  is  unique  in  that  it  is  a  Joint  opera- 
tion Involving  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Corrections. 
We  have  leased  a  building  similar  to  the  one 
we  use  in  Los  Angeles.  One  of  the  staff 
members  In  Detroit  is  an  employee  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Corrections  while 


the  remainder  of  the  staff  come  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  One  half  of  the 
residents  in  Detroit  come  from  our  Institu- 
tions while  the  remainder  are  State  offenders 
who  have  been  confined  in  Institutions  oper- 
ated by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. Maybe  someday  a  similar  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  for  this  area  If  suffi- 
cient funds  become  available  to  xis. 

Each  of  the  four  centers  we  operate  can 
accommodate  a  maximum  of  25  residents. 
Young  men  are  trarxsferred  to  the  centers 
approximately  4  months  prior  to  their  release 
dates  which  have  been  established  by  the 
U.S.  Board  of  Parole.  This  means  that  young- 
sters transferred  to  the  centers  this  month 
will  be  released  to  parole  supervision  In 
July.  The  actual  date  of  release  is  flexible, 
however,  ajid  can  be  advanced  or  retarded 
according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents. 

We  accept  only  men  who  are  legal  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolitan  areas  in  which  the 
guidance  centers  are  located.  This  policy 
has  been  adopted  because  of  our  belief  that 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  relocate  offenders 
in  an  urban  area  simply  because  there  was  a 
guidance  center  available.  In  addition,  we 
have  found  that  community  leaders  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  guidance  center  for  young 
men  from  their  own  area  but  are  reluctant 
to  accept  offenders  whose  homes  are  in  other 
cities. 

While  the  program  provided  at  the  four 
centers  varies  to  some  degree  there  is  a  basic 
uniformity  in  the  program  design.  In  gen- 
eral, the  project  can  be  divided  into  three 
basic  areas: 

1.  Employment  placement. 

2.  Individual  and  group  counseling. 

3.  Introduction  to  community  agencies 
and  resources. 

Shortly  after  a  young  man  arrives  at  the 
center,  the  employment  placement  officer  on 
the  staff  begins  assisting  him  in  locating 
employment  and  in  most  instances.  Is  able 
to  place  him  on  a  Job  within  2  weeks.  As 
soon  as  a  youngster  is  placed  on  a  Job,  he 
begins  working  on  a  full-time  basis,  return- 
ing to  the  center  in  the  evening  following 
work.  He  is  permitted  to  spend  part  of  his 
earnings  for  personal  needs  and  is  required 
to  place  the  remainder  in  a  savings  account. 

The  guidance  centers  have  a  caseworker 
on  the  staff  who  is  responsible  for  both  the 
Individual  and  group  counseling  program. 
The  primary  focus  of  the  counseling  pro- 
gram is  on  £issisting  the  youths  in  solving 
the  problems  they  encounter  on  the  Job  and 
in  the  community.  On  several  evenings  each 
week,  the  center  staff  assists  the  residents  in 
planning  leisure  time  activities  which  will 
introduce  them  to  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  Interests.  Activities  Included  are 
dances  sponsored  by  community  agencies, 
athletic  events,  and  a  variety  of  recreational 
programs. 

In  order  to  gradually  move  the  guidance 
center  residents  back  into  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods,  a  progressive  system  of  week- 
end privileges  has  been  established. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  such  prob- 
lems center  aroiind  the  tremendous  anxieties 
and  fears  released  offenders  have  when  they 
leave  the  Institutions.  Many  of  the  men 
who  come  to  the  guidance  centers  are  very 
hesitant  to  venture  out  Into  the  community 
Initially  and  actually  attempt  to  escape  from 
their  fears  by  remaining  In  the  center  as 
much  as  possible.  Others  may  put  on  a 
facade  of  bravado  in  an  attempt  to  cover 
up  their  basic  feelings  of  Inadequacy  and 
anxiety. 

Jack  was  about  as  seriously  handicapped 
a  boy  as  we  ever  had  to  take  over  from  other 
agencies.  Coming  as  he  did  from  a  home 
broken  by  alcoholism  and  poverty  no  one 
much  cared  what  happened  to  him  when  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  arms  and  shoulders  due 
to  infantile  paralysis.  Among  the  almost  In- 
nvunerablo   operations   he   had   had   was   a 
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facial  transplant.    He  became  rebellious  and  human  values  as  well.     No  better  way  to  ful-  must  be  said  that  savings  in  cost  oi  prisoners' 

hostile  and  of  course  used  his  handicaps  as  nil  this  responsibility  can  be  found,  I  believe,  board  in  jail  and  in  public  relief  for  taeir  im- 

a  crutch  and  excuse  for  stealing  and  forgery,  than  through  establishing  a  halfway  house  poverished  families  have  proved  greater  in- 

Pinally,  of  coiu^e,  he  was  committed  and  we  for  women  here  in  Boston  where  so  many  ducements  to  apply  the  law. "    Be  this  as  it 

tried   to   help   him   at   our   medical   center  pioneering  and  rewarding  experiments  in  hu-  may,  wisely  administered,  the  program  serves 

without  too  much  success.  We  decided,  how-  man   betterment  were   undertaken.     I   wish  sound  objectives  of  sentencing  and  correc- 

ever,  to  try  him  at  our  Los  Angeles  guidance  you  well  and  pledge  my  assistance.  tion. 

center.    At  first  he  gave   us  a  pretty  hard                                         •  iMPLEMENr.\TioN 

time.    But  later  he  changed  and  one  day  he  Exhibit  2  Those  interested  in  the  expansion  of  work 

said  to  his  counselor,  "I  lilce  this  center.    I  Work  Release  in  the  United  States  release  legislation  should  not  be  content  with 

have    lived    in    orphans    homes,    in    foster  (Bv  Stanlev  E   GruoDl  statutory  enactments  alone.    An  unused  work 

homes,  with  relatives  and  there  was  no  feel-  ^  J*      '  ,        .  '       .     ^ '           ,  release  law  is  of  no  value.     Information  re- 

Ing  for  me  at  all.     Now.  I  finally  am  home  (NoTE.-The  autlior  is  assistant  professor  g.^rtiing  current  implementation  of  work  re- 

and  found  that  there  are  people  who  really  of  sociology  in  the  Department  of  Social  j,ci-  ^^^^^  statutes  is  incomplete.     Wioconsin  ap- 

care."  ences  of  the  I  linois  State  Normal  University.  ,,^3  to  be  the  only  State  with  rekuivelv  iS- 

This  change  came  when  we  finally  got  him  He  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni-  dusi^.g  statewide  data  concerning  :he  extent 

a  job  in  a  photogi-aphic  studio.     This  turned  versity  of  Iowa.    Professor  Grupp's  publica-  ^^  ^.j^j^,i^  ^^.qj.^  release  sentencing  i^.  util'zed 

out  to  be  Jack's  dish.     He  really  liked  the  tions  include  articles  in  the  fields  of  anthro-  jjata  from  most  of  the  other  State.^,  is  either 

work,  developed  some  real  talent,  and  now  we  pology,  penology,  and  criminology.  spotty  or  nonexistent,  probablv  because  the 

think  he's  on  the  high  road  to  success,  and  (What  are  the  objectives  of  a  work  release  program  is  usually  administered  on  a  county 

incidentally,  having  married  and  become  a  program?     What  are  the  comparative  merits  b;^si.,_  because  there  is  no  central' data  col- 

father,   and   continuing   to  earn   something  of  the  various  types  of  work  release  legisla-  lectiiig  agency,  and  undoubtedly  because  the 

over  $400  a  month.     He   goes   back   to   the  tion?     What  are  the   major  difficulties  en-  j.^^.g  ^re  new!    Hopefully,  more  data  will  be 

center  occasionally  and  tells  the  other  boys  countered  in  implementation  of  work  release?  available  in  the  years  to  come.     Minnesota 

the  joys  of  being  a  square.  And  how  does  work  release  measure  up  to  ^qj.  example,  has  recently  passed  iesislation 

It  is  a  little  too  early  to  make  a  conclusive  society's  requirements  for  effective  penal  requiring  tiiat  counties  make  annua!  reports 
evaluation  of  our  exp>erience  but  everything  sanctions?  In  the  following  article.  Professor  ^^  ^jjg  clepLirtment  of  corrections. 
seems  to  indicate  the  guidance  centers  have  Grupp  considers  these  and  other  questions  Available  evidence  indicates  th.it  work  re- 
been  most  helpful.  The  Brooklyn  guidance  growing  out  of  the  increa.sing  use  of  work  lease' is  applied  most  extensively  in  Wiscon- 
center  has  had  88  residents  of  whom  45  have  release  in  U.S.  penological  practice. — EDiion.i  j_jjj_  California  and  North  Carolina'  It  will 
been  discharged  and  up  to  now  have  not  re-  in  U.S.  penological  practice,  the  work  re-  bo  noted  that  thc^e  States  are  ainon^  those 
lapsed.  Eighteen  we  found  were  not  yet  lease  program  is  well  underway.  Inaugurated  with  the  longest  experience  with  the'law. 
ready  for  release  and  have  been  returned  for  in  1913  by  Wisconsin's  Huber  iaw.  the  accept-  jj^-.^  .^n  of  ^Y\e  71  Wisconsin  counties  make 
further  training  at  an  institution.  Please  do  ance  and  expansion  of  work  release  has  ^jgg  qj"  ^i^g  Huber  law.  Available  infornia- 
not  conclude  this  group  committed  another  gained  momentum  in  recent  years.  Cer-  tjoj^  jg  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
offense.  They  did  not.  We  felt  that  they  tainly  we  have  moved  too  slowly  in  applying  table.  Though  use  of  work  release  "varies 
needed  a  little  more  training,  or  psycho-  sound  penological  practices  to  the  misde-  considerably  from  county  to  county,  state- 
therapy  or  to  complete  some  vocational  meanant  problem.  ^Thus,  the  growth  of  work  wide  statistics  indicate  that  in  1956  and  1960 
course.  We  know  of  only  two  who  have  ac-  release  programs  is  encouraging  to  penolo-  "Huberites"  "comprised  35  and  33 "percent! 
tually  committed  another  offense.  However  gists  and  enlightened  citizenry  alike.  respectively  of  the  total  Wi=;coisi'-  county 
you  figtire  it,  this  has  been  a  pretty  good  Under  the  ty'pical  work  release  program,  the  jail  population.  Sanger  Powers  hopefully 
record  if  you  remember  that  almost  half  of  prisoner  is  employed  outside  the  jail  during  predicts  the  day  when  they  will  comp-ise  fib 
those  who  are  discharged  without  guidance  working  hours  and  returns  to  the  jail  at  the  to  70  percent  thereof 

get   into   trouble   again   before   their  parole  ^lose  of  his  workday.     His  wa?es  go  directly  Commitment   under   the  Huber  law  does 

period  expires.  to  the  program's  administrator,  who  is  re-  „ot   ipso   facto  assure   emplovment  for  the 

Now  what  we  can  do  with  young  men  can  sponsible  for  the  allocation  thereof.  In  some  prisoner.  And  we  may  assume  that  a  com- 
also  be  done  I  am  sure  with  women.  As  a  spates  provision  may  also  be  made  for  the  oarable  situation  exists  under  work  releue 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  need  is  eveii  great-  prisoner  to  attend  school  and  church,  as  laws  in  other  States.  The  problems  of  secur- 
er for  women.  To  be  sure  there  are  relatively  ^^.gn  ^g  activities  such  as  union  and  Alcoholics  mg  emplovment  will  be  discussed  below.  In 
much  fewer  women  in  prison  than  men  but  Anonymous  meetings.  Work  release  is  gen-  i960,  71  percent  of  the  Huber  orisoners  were 
their  problems  of  community  adjustment  are  g^ally  limited  to  misdemeanants,  but  North  employed  Urban  counties  of  100.000  and 
more  serious.  Many  of  them  have  been  re-  Carolina  has  led  the  way  in  applying  the  over  accounted  for  82  percent  of  the  em- 
jected  by  their  families  and  friends  if  they  program  to  felons  with  sentences  up  to  5  ploved  Huberites.  In  the  words  of  the  Wis- 
ever  had  any.  There  are  fewer  job  oppor-  ^gars,  and  Maryland  has  recently  authorized  consin  report,  1960,  "Over  half  ♦  •  *  of  the 
tunities  available  to  them.  Many  are  not  ^  similar  program.  Huber  law  sentences  were  in  Milwaukee  and 
acceptable  as  marriage  partners  by  any  sell-  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  states  currently  have  laws  for-  Dane  Counties  and  well  over  half  •  »  ' 
respecting  man  oecause  oi  tne  Kina  oi  sex  mallv  providing  for  the  work  release  sentence,  prisoners  actually  employed  under  the  law 
lives  they  have  U^ed  -l  nave  noticea,  too,  j^^  addition  to  Wisconsin  (1913)  these  are:  were  from  the  same  two  counties,  which 
that  proportionately  they  have  more  mental  ^^^^  Virginia  (1917).  Virginia  (1956),  Call-  comorise  less  than  one-third  of  the  State's 

""'Alf  of  tmscteari?  means  that  women  are  ^°'""^'''  <^^"''  "'^^'^  '^^^'^''  ^'^'^^'^  Carolina  population."    It  is  clear  that  sentencing  un- 

All  Of  tnis  cieanj  means  mat  women  are  jgg^,      Minnesota     (1957).    North    Dakota  der  the  Huber  law  occurs  principally  in  the 

SmTrirTa'.dfca'p?theHear7  fndTh;  '^9^^''   rilT^'furr  \^.'^TT  ^.'T  '  '^^'^  "^'^"  '^'"^"^• 

urge  for  the  one  big  night  they  have  been  0/„^|°"  U^^^' '  ,"\?oii .     frf  ^,;,           So!  Wiecoiisin    counties    reporting    use    of  the 

dreaming  about  as  one  dreary  day  followed  1 J^^  /  .h  n q«^>    ..h  rnVn^nl  m!«?>   '  nf ti'  Huber  law 

another      I  do  not  need  in  this  presence,  I  Maryland  (1963)  .and  Indiana  ( 1963).    Dates  Numberot 

am  sure,  to  illustrate  these  understandable  !"  parentheses  indicate  the  first  year  work  re-  ^oj,„(,„ 

temptations   or   cite   particular   cases.     You  lease   sentences   were   forma  ly   provided   by  2^ 

know  them.     You  also  know  that  to  the  case  stattite  in  the  respective  States.    Clearly  the      J^J*-— "             u 

of  many  female  offenders  their  basic  problem  development  has  come  in  the  last  7  years.  J«^^                                                                 _    5^ 

is  some  £OCial  inadequacy.     They  are  the  fe-  I"  addition,  in  a  number  of  Jurisdictions  "                            _    53 

male  alcoholics,  sex  deviates,  mental  defec-  apparently  some  use  is  made  of  work  release                                                         " 

tives,  and  the  physically  unfit.  These  are  the  without  any  formal  legislative  sanction.  This  Work  release  in  California,  as  promulgated 
grist  of  our  women's  institutions.  They  need  practice  contains  built-in  limitations,  since  it  under  the  work  furlough  rehabilitation  law 
help  and  help  not  of  the  prayerful  go-thou-  expands  responsibilities  beyond  the  formal  of  1957,  section  1208  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
and-sin-no-more  type  but  practical,  down  to  legislative  specifications.  Nevertheless,  It  ap-  California,  requires  an  ordinance  by  the 
earth  aid,  support,  and  guidance.  A  decent  pears  that  some  judges  have  undertaken  to  county  board  of  supervision  for  full  im- 
meal.  a  clean  bed.  and  new  hairdo  or  brassiere  impose  work  release  sentences  on  their  own  plementation.  The  law  of  1957  was  ante- 
could  make  a  v.-orld  of  difference.  And  they  initiative.  dated  by  experiments  in  Fresno  and  Santa 
need  all  these  at  the  peril  point  which  Is  objectives  Clara  Counties.  The  work  of  these  counties 
when  they  ate  ready  for  release.  The  major  objectives  of  work  release  are  was  briefly  reported  in  the  1957  California 

It's    all   very   well    to    seek    that   support  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  and  provision  State  report,  "The  County  Jails  of  Califor- 

tl-iTough  volunteers.     Many  of  these  whom  I  for  the  support  of  both  the  prisoner  and  his  nia:    An   Evaluation,"   which   recommended 

personally  know  have  done  magnificent  bits  family.    It  may  well  be  that  the  interests  of  passage  of  a  work  release  law.    Work  release 

of  personal  charity  that  way  but  after  awhile  economy  have  served  as  the  major  impetus  to  programs  are  currently  underway  in  Marin, 

they  get  tired  or  something  else  attracts  their  the  inauguration  of  work  release  laws.    The  Del  Norte,  Orange.  Santa  Clara,  and  Stanis- 

energies.  evidence  indicates  that  the  State   is  saved  laus  Counties;  and  one  is  now  being  estao- 

Sincere   volunteers  can  always   be   useful  literally  thousands  of  dollars.    Work  release  lished  in  San  Mateo, 

but  after  all  reintegrating  hard  cases  of  the  costs  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  required  North   Carolina's   program,    p.s   mentioned 

kind  I  have  in  mind  into  the  community  is  a  to  maintain  a  prisoner  f lUl  time  In  the  county  above,  includes  felons  with  sentences  up  to 

public    responsibility.     Discharging    it   fully  jail.    The  Wisconsin  Service  Association  has  5  years.     Work  release  applies  to  the  entire 

pays  large  dividends  In  crime  prevention  and  stated,  for  example,  "But  In  all  candor  it  State,   and   the   prison   department   is  em- 
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nnwered  by  statute  to  establish  programs 
w-here  the  need  exists.  On  May  9,  1962.  there 
were  179  misdemeanants  and  22  felons  In  the 
program. 

selection  and  employment 

Careful  selection  of  work  release  partici- 
nants  is  imperative.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment  that  work  release  is  most  appropriately 
used  for  certain  classes  of  offenders.  Among 
tliese  are  nonsupport  cases,  traffic  offenders, 
celecfd  check  offenders,  and  individuals  for 
whom^  alcohol  is  a  problem— though  the  lat- 
ter undoubtedly  call  for  special  considera- 
tion Certainly  the  individuals  selected 
shoiild  possess  sutHcient  stability  not  to  pose 
a  security  problem. 

In  no  instances  should  such  objectives  as 
the  relief  of  overcrowding  in  the  jail  be  the 
major  consideration  in  the  program.  Fur- 
ther olficials  responsible  for  selecting,  find- 
ing employment  for,  and  sup:  rvising  the  work 
release  prisoners  should  not  be  subject  to 
political  or  other  pressures  either  from  pris- 
oners with  "influence"  or  from  potential  em- 
ployers. At  its  worst,  work  release  can  be 
a  means  of  prisoner  exploitation  whereby  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  work  release  administra- 
tive personnel  are  provided  with  cheap  labor. 
A  statutory  provision  requiring  employment 
at  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar  work  may 
be  of  some  help.  California  and  Oregon  have 
such  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  the  implementation  of 
work  release  must  be  realistic  and  bear  a 
reasonable  relation.ship  to  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  tlie  community.  In  our 
desire  to  implement  the  sound  objectives  of 
the  program,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  so 
zealous  that  we  deprive  law-abiding  citizens 
of  employment.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
wait  until  all  law-abiding  citizens  have  jobs. 
The  work  release  program  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  This  of  course  is  but  one  of 
the  many  problems  in  the  art  of  punishment. 

What  type  of  work  do  work  release  pris- 
oners do?  Among  those  jobs  commonly  men- 
tioned are  positions  as  laborer,  salesman, 
painter,  construction  worker,  and  gas  sta- 
tion attendant.  Under  the  Wisconsin  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  more  usual  types 
of  employment,  the  prisoner  may  leave  jail 
to  conduct  his  own  business,  to  obtain  medi- 
cal treatment,  to  attend  school,  and.  If  the 
prisoner  is  a  woman,  to  attend  to  housekeep- 
ing tasks. 

In  most  jurisdictions  work  release  author- 
ization is  In  the  hands  of  the  court,  which 
In  some  jurisdictions  must  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sheriff,  the  State's  attorney,  or 
both.  In  North  Carolina  the  parole  board, 
too,  may  authorize  work  release  assignments. 
Of  the  222  participating  Inmates  on  May  9, 
1962,  96  were  recommended  by  the  courts  and 
126  by  the  parole  bccrd. 

Information  from  Wisconsin  and  North 
Carolina  suggests  that  work  release  pri-soners 
are  apt  to  be  those  Inmates  who  had  employ- 
ment at  the  time  of  sentencing.  In  1960 
many  of  the  Huberites  continued  with  their 
usual  employment.  The  same  pattern  pre- 
vails in  North  Carolina.  The  statute  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  North  Carolina  Prison  De- 
partment is  "primarily  set  up  for  those  in- 
mates who  have  employment  with  a  reputable 
f  rm  or  person  who  is  willing  to  continue  him 
on  the  job  under  this  plan." 

States  vary  in  their  efforts  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  work  release  inmate.  Wiscon- 
sin Illustrates  an  active  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  Wisconsin  law  requires  the  sher- 
iff to  seek  employment  for  work  release  pris- 
oners. In  I960  the  sheriff's  offices  of  29  coun- 
ties helped  in  finding  Jobs  for  at  least  some 
prisoners.  Conscientious  Implementation  of 
this  law  requires  the  sherlfiE  and  his  staff  to 
be  what  Sheriff  Hass  of  Dane  County  has 
termed  "Huber-law-mlnded."  With  regard 
to  his  office's  function  in  finding  jobs.  Sher- 
iff Hass  says,  "We  *  »  *  keep  up  the  solicit- 
ing of  Jobs  every  day  so  that  Is  the  reason 
for  •  •  »  success,    it  has  great  therapeutic 


value  because  it  keeps  them  occupied  and 
we  also  find  work  for  individuals  who  could 
not  find  work  themselves." 

Most  other  work  release  States  appear  to 
make  at  best  a  moderate  effort.  North  Car- 
olina does  not  usually  try  to  find  employ- 
ment, but  the  door  Is  kept  open  for  Includ- 
ing those  inmates  who,  though  not  sen- 
tenced to  the  program,  are  somehow  able  to 
find  employment  after  commitment. 

In  a  number  of  work  release  States,  the 
Inmate  may  seek  employment.  Wisconsin. 
Michigan,  and  Maryland  allow  the  prisoner 
to  leave  jail  to  seek  employment  for  himself. 

Section  36.63.260  of  the  Revised  Code  of 
Washington,  1961,  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  regular  employment,  but  also  speci- 
fies that  the  court  "may  authorize  the  sheriff 
or  other  appropriate  officer  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  some  suitable  employment  or 
may  authorize  the  person  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  himself  In  the  county."  Idaho, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Oregon  have  simi- 
lar statutory  provisions. 

The  Montana  and  Wyoming  statutes  make 
express  provision  for  the  continuation  of 
regular  employment,  but  fall  to  say  anything 
about  finding  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
The  Virginia  Code  similarly  applies  to  those 
"regularly  employed." 

Limiting  work  release  to  those  already 
having  employment  Is  a  questionable  policy. 
It  may  tend  to  Include  only  the  best  risks, 
ease  administration,  and  minimize  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  it  probably  excludes  those 
who  have  the  most  to  gain  from  a  well  con- 
trived and  well  Implemented  program.  If 
the  objectives  of  work  release  are  to  be  at- 
tained, every  reasonable  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  work  for  the  work  release  in- 
mate without  a  job.  In  those  States  where 
either  statute  or  practice  excludes  the  in- 
mate without  employment  at  the  time  of 
sentencing,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  change  of  policy. 

One  further  consideration  must  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  State's  effort 
to  secure  employment  for  the  work  release 
inmate.  If  sentences  under  work  release 
are  too  short,  the  expenditure  of  time,  effort, 
and  money  made  in  seeking  employment  may 
be  unjustified.  As  we  become  more  "work- 
release-mlnded,"  we  must  recognize  the  need 
for  Intensified  scrutiny  of  our  sentencing 
policies.  This  is  but  another  of  the  prob- 
lems in  balancing  the  interests  of  the  In- 
dividual with  those  of  society,  an  endless 
road  in  the  implementation  of  punishment. 

SPECIAL    problems 

Administrative  duties,  recordkeeping, 
checking  prisoners  in  and  out,  job  finding, 
et  cetera,  encumbent  upon  already  over- 
burdened offices,  rank  high  In  the  list  of  so- 
called  disadvantages  of  work  release  pro- 
grams. In  1956  and  1960,  Wisconsin  sheriffs 
ranked  "lack  of  personnel"  among  the  im- 
portant reasons  for  the  limited  use  of  the 
law.  In  most  work  release  States,  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  falls  on  the  sheriff.  It 
is  unwise  to  burden  the  office  of  sheriff  with 
the  multiple  work  release  administrative 
duties  without  providing  him  with  adequate 
personnel  to  do  the  job.  Too,  it  may  be 
that  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
duties  Inherent  In  the  work  release  program 
call  for  specialized  skills  that  we  cannot 
legitimately  expect  of  the  sheriff.  This  is 
not  to  imply  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
sheriff  nor  to  suggest  that  his  role  is  in- 
herently inconsistent  with  the  requisite  re- 
habilitative orientation.  But  in  relatively 
large  counties  an  extensive  and  well  con- 
ceived program  calls  for  a  full-time  work  re- 
lease administrator.  Since  work  releasers  are 
prisoners,  a  "work-re'lease-mlnded"  deputy 
sheriff  might  be  the  logical  person  for  this 
position. 

At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  merit 
in  the  position  that  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities of  work  release  should  be  re- 
moved from  political  offices,  where  the  ad- 


ministrator may  be  exposed  to  undue  polit- 
ical pressure.  The  best  administrator  may 
well  be  a  civil  service  appointee,  who  Is  rela- 
tively removed  from  potential  political  pres- 
sures, possibly  one  with  social  work  training 
and  one  who  can  work  closely  with  the 
sheriff's  office.  In  two  California  counties, 
Marin  and  Orange,  probation  officers  serve 
as  work  release  administrators.  In  California 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  is  required 
by  statute  to  prescribe  whether  the  proba- 
tion officer  or  the  sheriff  is  to  perform  the 
function  of  administrator — a  wise  policy  in 
that  It  provides  for  an  appropriate  considera- 
tion of  factors  peculiar  to  the  given  com- 
munity. As  a  result,  small  counties  may  be 
able  to  adopt  a  work  release  program  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  possible  under  rigid 
State  requirements.  The  requirement  of  a 
full-time  administrator,  for  example,  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  small  counties. 
It  is  noteworthy  here  that  the  statewide  sys- 
tem in  North  Carolina  seems  to  be  moving 
along  quite  well.  As  we  move  toward  In- 
creasing cooperation  between  counties,  an 
Inter-county  administration  sj'stem  may  be 
worthy  of  experimentation  in  other  States 
as  well. 

Should  separate  jail  facilities  be  provided 
for  work  release  prisoners?  Positions  on  this 
question  vary;  most,  however,  see  an  impera- 
tive need  for  separate  housing.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Service  Association,  while  recognizing  the 
confronting  difficulties,  takes  a  definite  stand 
In  favor  of  separate  facilities.  Certainly  work 
releases  do  not  require  traditional  confine- 
ment, and  separate  facilities  help  to  reduce 
the  need  for  security  safeguards  made  neces- 
sary by  intermingling  the  two  groups  of 
prisoners.  But  need  the  Implementation  of 
work  release  necessarily  await  separate  hous- 
ing facilities?  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  writer 
that  a  county  need  not  await  the  Ideal  to  im- 
plement the  law.  The  decision  must  be  made 
at  the  local  level  and  take  into  account  the 
existing  jail  facilities  as  well  as  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

These  are  but  several  of  the  many  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  implementation  of 
work  release  programs.  Other  problems  in- 
clude the  extensive  bookkeeping  necessary  in 
collecting  and  disbursing  the  Inmate's  wages, 
the  development  of  a  standardized  basis  of 
recordkeeping,  the  development  of  reciprocal 
provisions  between  counties,  the  education  of 
tlie  public  to  the  advantages  of  the  program, 
and  the  provision  of  adequate  casework  serv- 
ices in  helping  both  the  prisoner  and  his 
family. 

WORK     release     and    PUNISHMENT 

Ctirsory  observation  reveals  the  potential 
advantages  of  work  release.  Further  inspec- 
tion suggests  that  work  release  may  be  one  of 
the  more  fruitful  methods  of  implementing 
the  integrative  or  Inclusive  theory  of  pun- 
ishment. The  integrative  theory  recognizes 
that  in  the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  so- 
ciety demands  the  fulfillment  of  a  number  of 
functions;  namely,  deterrence,  rehabilitation 
and  retribution;  further,  this  position  main- 
tains that  under  sound  penal-correctional 
practice,  it  is  both  necessary  and  possible  to 
work  toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  mul- 
tiple functions.  Attention  v.-lll  now  be  given 
to  w-ork  release  viewed  within  this  context. 

The  rehabilitative  function  as  well  as  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  program  have 
been  discussed  elsewhere.  Of  major  Impor- 
tance Is  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  Is  able  to 
retain  some  degree  of  self-respect  because  he 
remains  a  self-supporting  and  contributing 
member  of  society.  The  implications  of  these 
values  alone  make  the  program  worthwhile 
in  terms  of  the  rehabilitative  function  of 
punishment. 

In  addition,  work  release  Informs  the  of- 
fenders that  the  community  means  busi- 
ness. The  nights  and  weekends  In  the  cell 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  penitence  and 
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self-cnstlRixtlon  while  also  helplnR  meet  the 
nubltc-s  demaiul  that  prisoners  not  be  cod- 
dled and  that  they  receive  their  Just  de- 
sert Clearly,  work  release  prisoners  bear 
the  stlnma  of  the  rrnnliuil  label.  Viewed  In 
terms  of  retribution,  when  It  is  remembered 
tht*^  most  work  release  limiates  are  mlsde- 
mean.uus.  the  work  relea.se  .senle.ice  Is 
sound. 

The  deterrent  function  also  appears  to  be 
.s.Tved  by  the  work  release  sentence.  Bear- 
In,'  n\orc  stlK'ma  than  probation  iind  Involv- 
luK  additional  jiunls'.unent  In  th:it  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  reuunod  from  society  for  the  ^;re:^ter 
portion  of  the  week,  such  a  .sentence  should 
well  bP  sutlldeul  to  cause  the  potential  re- 
peater to  think  twice. 

Viewed  wUhln  the  context  of  the  Integra- 
tive theory  of  punishment,  work  relea.se  pro- 
gram.s  are  worthy  of  serious  exploration. 

CONCl.U.SION 

What  does  the  fiiture  hold  for  work  re- 
lease? Work  release  Is  sound  penology,  and 
it  Is  hearlenluK  to  observe  evidences  of  ^row- 
Im;  Interest  !n  the  proi:ram.  Maryland  and 
ln'dlan;i  have  recently  pa.-^sod  work  release 
Ivws  and  work  release  bills  were  Introduced 
m  the  recent  .sessions  of  the  Florida  and 
Iowa  Lej:!sl:itures  Hecently  the  Co<^k  Coun- 
ty, 111.  chapter  of  the  Leap:ue  ol  Wom- 
en Voters  has  become  tntere.'^tod  In  work  re- 
lease On  Mav  14.  l!i(52.  E.  H.  Shomo.  CBS 
R:idlo  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  WHHM  riullo.  Clilcsi  :o.  spoke  In  favor  of 
implementing  a  work  release  program  in  Il- 
linois The  National  .Tall  As.soclntlon  at  a 
regional  forum  \n  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  In  1062, 
grtve  attention  to  the  subject.  The.sc  con- 
crete e\.unoles  of  Interest  In  work  relea.<=e 
nre  encournclniT.  :!nd  there  are  undoubtedly 
more  Ilopefullv.  this  growing  Interest  will 
continue  to  result  In  both  new  State  .statutes 
and  greater  use  of  existing  provisions. 


GOV^RNTVIENT  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr  McCLELLu'\N.  Mr.  Pvesidont.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  n 
bill  to  establish  a  uniform  national  pol- 
icv  concerning  property  rights  in  inven- 
tions made  throup:h  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclnrv  has  been  entrasied  for  some  time 
In  a  "studv  of  the  patent  policies  and 
practices  of  the  various  Government 
departments  and  aeiencies.  The  sub- 
committee has  c:iven  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  equitable  allocation  of  pat- 
ent rights  in  inventions  arising  from 
Government-financed  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts.  In  recent  years  the 
Congress  has  frequently  considered  the 
Inclusion  of  patent  provisions  in  legisla- 
tion authorizing  new  Government  re- 
search programs.  It  is  clearly  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  basic 
guidelines  of  Government  patent  policy 
should  be  determined  by  the  Congress. 
However,  tlie  preferred  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  objective  is  by  the 
enactment  of  a  comprehensive  bill 
rather  than  by  Individual  amendments 
to  ever>-  bill  authorizing  Government 
research  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  make  a  contribution  to 
a  reasonable  solution  of  this  complex 
question.  I  introduced  during  the  88th 
Congress.  S.  1290.  I  then  Indicated  that 
while  I  believed  the  bill  reflected  a  sound 
approach,  it  was  not  the  definitive  ex- 
pression of  my  views.  I  accordingly 
Invited  all  Interested   parties  to  make 


suggestions  as  to  how  the  bill  could  be 
improved.  A  number  of  constructive 
comments  were  submitted  and  these 
have   all   been   given   the   most   careful 

study. 

After  the  introduction  of  my  bill,  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  196:1,  i.ssued  a  memorandum  of 
Government  patent  policy.  I  stated  in 
the  Senate  on  October  15.  19l!3.  that  I 
regaicU'd  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment as  a  constructive  contribution 
which  would  be  of  considerable  a.ssist- 
ance  to  the  Congress,  but  that  the  need 
for  legislation  persisted.  I  believe  sub- 
sequent events  have  amply  conflrmed 
the  desirability  of  Coniness  finally  re- 
solving this  nuitler  by  the  en.ictment  of 
general  Government  patent  policy 
legislation. 

The  most  signilicant  revision  of  my 
earlier  bill  concerns  the  procedures  gov- 
erning the  detcriniiuition  of  patent 
rights  as  between  the  Government  and 
the  contractor.  S.  1290  precluded  linal 
delerminations  being  made  until  the 
inventions  were  actually  disclosed.  The 
revised  bill,  while  containing  adequate 
safe'-iuards  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est, affords  .leater  llexibility  as  to  the 
time  when  the  determination  of  owner- 
sliip  rights  may  be  made. 

I  am  sure  that  further  improvements 
may  be  made  in  the  bill,  and  I  once 
again  invite  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  matter  to  communicate  to  me 
their  views  and  any  proposed  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1809>  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  policy  concerning  prop- 
erty rights  in  inventions  made  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SECTION    1498   OF 
TITLE  28.   UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
TO  DEFINE  THE  WORD  "OWNER" 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
word  "owner." 

This  proposed  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  According  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  per- 
mit only  the  "owner"  of  a  patent  as  de- 
fined bv  the  Supreme  Court  to  bring  suit 
under  section  1498.  During  the  88th 
Concress.  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  introduced  a  somewhat 
similar  bill.  S.  1655.  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Vice  President  from  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  which 
sets  forth  additional  justification  and 
background  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  In  the  Recohd. 


The  bill  (S.  1810>  to  amend  section 
1498  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
define  the  word  "owner,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClkllan.  by  request,  was  received, 
ri-ad  twice  by  iUs  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
i.AN  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26, 1965. 
The  Vice  Puesiuknt, 
t/.S.  Senate.  Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  at- 
tached for  your  consideration  and  appropri- 
ate reference  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  section 
14*)8  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define 
the  word  'owner'."  A  somewhat  similar  bill 
w;is  submitted  In  the  Sath  Congress  and  In- 
troduced as  S.  1055  but  received  no  action. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1498  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  provides  for  suit  against 
the  United  States  by  the  owner  of  a  patent 
u.sed  or  manufuctured  by  or  for  the  United 
Slates  without  license  of  the  owner.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  ii  statutory  deiinltlon 
of  the  word  "owner"  as  used  In  section  1498, 
there  has  been  considerable  litigation  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
term.  In  comparatively  recent  decisions  that 
court,  which  hiis  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
suites  tuuicr  the  section,  has  interpreted 
"owner"  to  include  Itcen.sces  who  held  no 
legal  title  interest  in  the  patents  alleged  to 
have  been  infringed.  In  some  of  such  cases 
the  owners  have  voUinUirlly  Joined  the 
licensees  as  plalntills.  while  in  other  cases 
the  court  h;is  permiltod  liccn.sees  to  maln- 
t.iln  suits  by  including  the  niuiies  of  the 
owners  of  the  patents  :is  Joint  plaintiffs, 
without  their  consent.  We  are  concerned 
that  this  will  open  the  door  to  multiple  suits 
by  multiple  licensees  under  the  same  patent 
for  the  .s.'une  alleged  infringement. 

Permitting  suits  by  licensees  having  no 
legal  title  Interest  In  a,  patent  Is  contrary 
not  only  to  the  uniform  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  interpreting  the  language  of 
the  section,  but  also  to  the  Intention  of  the 
Congre.ss  when  it  enacted  the  statute.  In 
the  congressional  proceedings  on  the  original 
act  of  June  25,  1910,  It  was  stated  that  the 
measure  w;xs  Intended  to  waive  sovereign 
Immunity  as  to,  and  provide  a.  remedy  for, 
only  the  owners  of  patents,  and  also  that 
the  bin  w^as  not  intended  to  permit  sulu 
by  licensees  under  the  patents  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1288.  61st  Cong.;  45  Congressional  Record 
8755-87851. 

The  draft  bUl  would  amend  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1498  to  deflne  the  word  "owner" 
to  mean  the  person  who.  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  use  or  manufacture,  held  legal  title 
to  the  whole  patent  or  an  undivided  part  or 
share  of  the  whole  patent  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  whole  patent  within. 
and  throughout  a  specified  geographic  part 
of  the  United  States.  Also,  the  amendment 
would  provide  that  legal  title  comprises  the 
right  to  exclude  others  from  making,  using,  or 
selling  the  invention  throughout  the  United 
States  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  amendment  adopts  the  defini- 
tion given  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Water- 
man  v.    Mackenzie.    138    U.S.    252.    255-256; 

Crown  Co.  v.  Nye  Tool  Works.  261  U.S.  24. 

40-41.     and     other     cases     cited     In    those 

decisions. 
The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has  advised 

that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 

of  this  recommendation  from  the  standpoint 

of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Acting  Attorney  General. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Pre^- 
dent,  on  April  9.  1965. 1  introduced  a  bill 


(S  1758'  which  was  cosponsored  by  sev- 
eral otlic'r  Senators,  to  provide  for  the 
right  of  persons  to  be  represented  by  at- 
torneys in  matters  before  Federal  agen- 

cics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next' piintins  the  names  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  I  Mr.  Eastland! 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr  HruskaI  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mu-ch  18  I  introduced  again  my  bill 
calling  for  a  reinsurance  program  for 
private  ijension  funds,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  lo.ss  to  employees  which  is  in- 
volved when  such  an  event  as  the  clos- 
ing of  a  company  or  plant  occurs.  I 
ain  pleased  that  Congressman  John 
Br.'vdemas.  ot  Indiana's  Third  District, 
whose  home  is  in  South  Bend,  has  in- 
troduced a  parallel  bill.  H.R.  6944,  in 
the  House.  I  am  also  plca.sed  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mag- 
Ni-'^oNl  has  expressed  his  desire  to 
associate  himself  with  this  bill.  There- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  may  be  added  to  the  bill.  S.  1575. 
at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1793,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Disaster  Act.  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Nelson]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  DODD],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printiiig,  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Douglas]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1591.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  and  S.  1592,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mi-.  President,  on 
Wednesday  I  joined  with  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  in  introducing  S.  1793.  a  bill  to  pro- 
\1de  assistance  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
floods.  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
join  as  a  sponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
the  name  of  Mr.  Burdick  be  added  as  a 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1483, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  be 
added  as  a  cospwnsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  TITLES  II 
AND  IV  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  titles 
II  and  IV  of  S.  1648,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  on 
Tuesday.  May  4,  1965.  This  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
However,  titles  II  and  IV  of  S.  1648  are 
similar  to  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  which  has  been  con- 
sidered on  previous  occasions  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee; 
therefore,  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  requested  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
informally  review  these  titles  and  advise 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
views  on  these  titles  of  S.  1648. 

The  hearings  by  the  Production  and 
Stabilization  Subcommittee  will  begin  at 
10  a.m..  on  Tuesday,  May  4.  and  will 
continue,  if  necessary,  through  May  7. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  titles  II 
and  IV  should  contact  Mr.  Jonathan 
Lindley,  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  5300  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 
Telephone:  225-3921. 


OIL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  discussed  at  some  length 
the  affect  of  oil  imports  and  military 
purchases  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  regret  sincerely  that  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  In  the  Senate  at  the  time  this 
discussion  took  place,  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  expressed  my  views  on  it 
at  that  time. 

Balance  of  payments  is  a  problem  that 
we  must  face  realistically. 

As  we  all  recognize,  this  matter  is  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  attention  as  more 
and  more  people  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

As  far  back  as  1959,  we  were  told  by 
President  Eisenhower  that  the  United 
States  had  been  facing  continuous  def- 
icits in  its  balance  of  payments.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  told  us  then  that  a  defi- 
nite improvement  in  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation  was  mandatory  in  order 
to  insure  our  economic  w'ell-being  and 
militai-y  security  here  at  home.  He  also 
declared  that  an  improvement  in  our 
balance-of -payments  situation  was  nec- 
essary in  the  interest  of  the  economic 
growth  and  military  strength  of  the  free 
world.  Resident  Kennedy  likewise 
sounded  tlie  alarm  in  1963,  and  now 
President  Johnson  has  urged  measures 
that  would  help  solve  this  payments 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  that 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  is 
something  akin  to  the  weather.  We 
talk  an  awful  lot  about  it,  but  never 
are  we  able  to  do  anything  about  it.  For- 
tunately, there  are  measures  that  can  be 


taken  to  effectively  solve  this  Nations 
payments  deficit.     Our  able  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
and  others,  told  the  Senate  of  the  role 
that   excessive   petroleum   imports   has 
played  over  the  years  in  contributing  to 
our  payments  deficit.    I  wish  to  associate 
myself    with    Senator    Long's    recom- 
mended solutions  pertaining  to  petroleum 
imports  and  military  purchases  of  for- 
eign petroleum.    I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned over  the   35,000   barrels  of  un- 
needed  light  petroleum  products  brought 
into  the  United  States  each  day  for  the 
use  by  the  military.   I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  spite  of  Presidential  directives 
to  do  otherwise,  has  seen  fit  over  the 
years  to  increase  its  petroleum  purchases 
abroad.    We  can  hardly  ask  our  business 
community  and  our   fellow  citizens  to 
voluntarily    restrain    themselves    from 
spending  dollars  abroad  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  completely  ignores 
governmental  appeals  and  Presidential 
directives  to  reduce  its  purchases  of  for- 
eign goods  such  as  petroleum. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
charged  with  military  procurement  will 
not  take  lightly  what  has  been  said  in 
this  floor  discussion  of  the  important 
matter. 

I  can  state  emphatically  that  this  Na- 
tion's small  independent  oil  producers 
are  in  real  trouble.  However,  I  would 
like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  independent  producers 
in  my  own  State  of  Kansas.  Kansas  has 
been  a  leading  petroleum  producer  for 
many,  many  years.  In  1956,  in  the  year 
of  the  Suez  crisis,  my  State  was  produc- 
ing 340,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  each  day. 
Last  year  daily  production  of  crude  oil 
in  Kansas  had  dropped  50,000  barrels  per 
day  or  14  percent  less  than  in  1956.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  more  than  $50  million 
armually  in  the  dollars  flowing  into  the 
economy  of  my  State.  Instead  of  these 
dollars  flowing  into  Kansas,  they  have 
gone  overseas.  While  production  in 
Kansas  since  1956  has  been  reduced  14 
percent,  oil  imports  into  the  United 
States  have  risen  by  more  than  800,000 
barrels  per  day  for  an  increase  of  57  per- 
cent. It  is  small  wonder  that  we  are 
suffering  an  imbalance  in  our  interna- 
tional payments  in  view  of  this  fact. 

We  have  had  a  drop  of  almost  50  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  rotary  rigs  active 
in  1964  over  1956.  The  rotary  rig  is  the 
tool  with  which  oil  is  found.  When  you 
have  a  drop  from  166  active  rigs  in  1956 
to  87  in  1964,  it  can  be  easily  seen  why 
the  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  in  Kan- 
sas have  declined  every  year  since  1956. 
Today  we  have  150  million  barrels  less  of 
proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  in  Kansas 
than  we  had  in  1956.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  not  only  hurt  the  State  of 
Kansas,  but  it  is  a  threat  to  our  Nation's 
security. 

Employment  in  the  oil  producing  in- 
dustry in  Kansas  is  down  25  percent  over 
what  it  was  in  1956.  The  price  our  pro- 
ducers receive  for  their  oil  has  declined 
from  an  average  price  of  $3.01  per  barrel 
in  1957  to  $2.91  per  barrel  in  1963,  the 
latest  figures  available,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  have  been  further 
price  reductions  since  1963.    Although 
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the  price  the  producer  receives  for  his  oil 
has  gone  down  since  1957.  the  cost  of 
drilling  and  equipping  his  wells  rose 
10  percent.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  labor  during  this  period  has  risen 
some  15  percent,  and  one  can  see  why 
there  exists  in  the  State  of  Kansas  a  sour 
economic  climate  in  the  oil  producing 
industry. 

While  a  substantial  reduction  in  oil 
imports  and  a  meaningful  drop  in  the 
military  purchases  of  foreign  oil  will  not 
solve  all  of  the  economic  problems  facing 
the  oil  producing  industry,  such  actions 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  encouraging 
the  independent  wildcatter  to  continue 
his  search  for  new  oil  reserves  in  this 
country.  A  reduction  in  imports  and 
military  purchases  of  foreign  oil  would 
also  help  ease  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  I  am  hopeful  that  effective  ac- 
tion on  both  can  be  taken  promptly. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  STRENGTH- 
ENING OP  PROPOSED  PENDING 
FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Kansas  Farmers  Union 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  McPhersou.  Kans., 
approved  several  suggestions  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  proposed  pending 
farm  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  Martin  J.  Byrne,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Farmers  Union,  containing  these 
suggestions,  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Kansas  Farmers  Union, 
Topcka.  Kans.,  April  19, 1965. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.ar  Sfn.ator  Carlson:  The  members  of 
the  Kansas  Farmers  Union  assembled  at  a 
statewide  meeting  at  McPherson.  Kans.,  April 
19,  1965.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss,  in  depth,  the  proposals  on  farm  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Congress.  The  Kansas 
Farmers  Union  supports  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  urges  that  it  be  passed. 

We  do  belie\e.  however,  the  following  pro- 
visions should  be  added  to  strengthen  the  bill 
and  improve  income  for  farm  families.  We 
respectfully  request  they  be  Included  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

1.  Tne  program  be  effective  for  5  years  in- 
stead of  2  years  to  give  farm  operators  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  long-range  manage- 
ment plans. 

2.  The  full  parity  provision  for  domestic 
consumption  on  wheat  be  written  into  law 
rather  than  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricvilture. 

3.  A  minimum  value  of  at  least  25  cents  per 
bushel  placed  on  the  export  certificates  by 
leeislation  and  authority  be  provided  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  declare  a  higher 
value. 

4.  Congressional  approval  be  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  move  upward  the  105 
percent  of  support  price  plus  costs  affecting 
release  of  Government-stored  wheat. 

5.  A  strategic  reserve  of  agricultural  com- 
modities sealed  from  the  market  be  estab- 
lished. 

6.  The  bill  prohibit  placing  whole  farms  in 
the  cropland  adjustment  reserve  to  protect 
renters  of  land  and  especially  the  younger 
farm  operators  and  to  preclude  the  disruption 
of  the  economic  base  of  farm  communities 


and  farm  suppliers  such  as  machinery,  auto, 
fertilizer,  hardware  and  petroleum  dealers. 

7.  There  is  no  need  or  demand  for  the  pro- 
vision which  would  permit  sale  or  lease  of  al- 
lotmeut.s.  This  provision,  if  enacted,  could 
lead  to  fraud  and  scandal. 

8.  Protection  and  encouragement  for  the 
family  farm  be  woven  into  the  language  of 
the  legislation. 

The  Kansas  Farmers  Union  wishes  to  reiter- 
ate its  historic  position  of  the  goal  of  full 
parity  for  American  agriculture.  We  support 
this  legislation  jind  the  recommended  addi- 
tions because  we  believe  their  enactment  into 
law  win  move  the  income  of  farm  families  to- 
ward full  parity. 

We  also  wish  to  use  this  message  to  express 
tlio  appreciation  of  the  Kansas  Farmers  Un- 
ion for  your  many  etlorts  through  the  years 
to  improve  the  income  of  farm  families. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Martin  J.  Byrne. 

President. 


DISPATCH  OF  TROOPS  TO 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  carry  some  rather  dis- 
turbing columns  on  the  present  situation 
In  Vietnam.  One  by  the  vitriolic  and 
somewhat  pyrotechnic  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop  refers  to  the  "endless,  silly  public 
talk"  about  negotiations:  another  by  the 
well-informed  and  accurate  reporters 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  con- 
tains the  disturbing  prediction  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  will  shortly  dispatch  up  to 
100,000  U.S.  ground  troops  to  Vietnam 
starting  in  the  next  several  weeks. 

From  where  I  sit  there  is  nothing  silly 
about  the  public  discussion  and  the  great 
debate  as  to  the  validity  of  our  Vietnam 
policy.  I  would  hope  very  much  that  we 
would  not  be  sending  100,000  ground 
troops  to  Vietnam  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

As  an  indication  of  public  opinion  in 
my  State.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  following  statement:  I  have 
received  since  the  first  of  the  year  1,390 
individual  communications,  plus  peti- 
tions bearing  an  additional  500  signa- 
tures, protesting  the  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  expressing  support 
for  negotiations  and  opposition  to  accel- 
eration of  the  war. 

During  that  period,  I  have  received 
only  16  communications  advocating  a 
continuation  of  the  war.  I  have  had  82 
communications  protesting  the  use  of 
gas,  and  11  supporting  the  use  of  gas. 

Certainly,  so  far  as  my  mail  is  any  in- 
dication, the  people  of  Pennsylvania  sup- 
port every  effort  to  enter  into  meaning- 
ful negotiations  in  Vietnam.  There  is 
every  indication  that  they  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close  with  honor  to  us,  and  it  is 
equally  plain  that  they  are  strong  in  their 
opposition  to  the  very  belligerent  posi- 
tion which  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Alsop.  Mr.  William  S.  White.  Miss 
Marguerite  Higgins,  and  various  other 
columnists,  the  validity  of  whose  judg- 
ment I  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  question. 


I  have  been  m-ging  that  if  the  President 
is  going  to  make  the  move  that  he  says 
he  contemplates,  he  ought  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  johit  resolution  which  would 
follow  and  suijplement  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  August  10,  1964,  and  thus  provide 
Congress  and  the  country  with  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  give  this  subject  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves.  The  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  could  take  the  action 
that  is  said  to  be  under  consideration, 
but  I  have  urged  that  he  should  not  do 
so  without  coming  to  Congress  again.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who.  I  believe,  feels  much  as  I 
do  about  this  matter,  has  done  any 
thinking  about  that  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  be  taken,  although  I 
agree  with  the  Senatoi-  that  legally  there 
is  no  need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 


INVASIONS  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  hearings  on  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy have  turned  up  a  number  of  inter- 
esting items. 

One  of  these  is  an  excellent  recent 
statement  over  the  ABC  radio  network 
by  the  distinguished  commentator,  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Morgan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 
(Sponsored     by     the     AFL-CIO,     American 

Broadcasting  Co.  radio  network,  Apr.  15. 

1965) 

Even  in  an  open  society  like  ours,  the  big 
brother  of  bureaucracy  can  rear  his  head 
with  ugly  arrogance  unless  he,  too,  is 
watched.  The  Federal  Government  has  been 
caught  Invading  the  public's  privacy  a  little 
too  aggressively  of  late  and  it  is  time  to  list  a 
bill  of  particulars  and  raise  a  loud  cry  of 
rightful  indignation.  The  bureaucracy  is 
not  only  watching  us,  sometimes  through 
peepholes,  it  turns  out,  but  listening  in 
increasingly  on  our  conversations,  probing 
the  sexual  history  of  stenographers  and  other 
citizens  applying  for  Federal  jobs,  telling 
people  where  they  cannot  travel  and  even, 
in  some  instances,  seizing  and  reading  their 
first-class  mall. 

Day  before  yesterday  it  was  revealed  that 
the  State  Department  had  refused  permis- 
sion to  editors  of  13  college  and  university 
newspapers  to  send  student  journalists  on 
Easter  vacation  assignments  to  report  on  life 
in  Cuba. 

In  their  written  request,  campus  editors 
from  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  other 
prominent  schools  had  said:  "A  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  within  Cuba  Is  prerequisite 
to  our  forming  intelligent  opinions  as  to  our 
relations  with  that  country.  As  student 
editors  in  a  free  and  democratic  society,  we 
consider  the  freedom  to  travel  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  freedom  to  learn." 

Their  request  was  rejected  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Administrator  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  Abba  P.  Schwartz,  on  the  ques- 
tionable technicality  that  they  were  not 
legitimate  newspapermen  and  implying  that 
anj-way  their  presence  would  somehow  im- 
pede U.S.  efforts  to  isolate  Castro's  dictator- 
ship from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
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TO   which   the    New   York   Times    today 

^""The  "rgh?  to  know  and  the  right  to 
travel— except  in  wartime— ought  to  be 
sqrred  Americans  should  be  swarming  over 
the  island  with  magnifying  glasses.  The 
American  public  in  general  has  a  right  to 
know  what  is  going  on  In  Cuba;  and  so,  ob- 
vioush-  does  every  segment  of  our  society, 
including  the  residents  of  college  campuses 
and  the  readers  of  college  newspapers." 

In  a  recent  report  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  critical  of  the  use 
of  lie  detectors  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Representative  Corneltos  E.  Gallagher, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  termed  compulsory 
polygraph  tests  "unconstitutional,"  said  they 
should  be  discontinued  immediately  until 
proved  "infallible."  Recalling  his  own  testi- 
mony that  a  17-year-old  girl,  just  out  of  high 
school,  had  been  subjected  to  humiliating 
questions  about  sexual  matters  when  she 
applied  for  a  typist's  job  with  the  National 
Security  Agency,  Gallagher  charged  that 
"the  threat  of  outright  voyeurism  runs 
throughout  too  many  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  to  my  attention  regarding  the  use  of 
the  lie  detector." 

A  Senate  judiciary  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Missouri's  Democratic  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long,  investigating  Federal  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, questioned  the  use  of  mail  covers — a 
process  of  checking  on,  without  opening,  the 
mail  received  by  a  person  under  suspicion  of 
some  criminal  violation.  The  subcommittee 
was  also  concerned  about  a  Post  Office  De- 
p.irtment  practice  of  spying  on  employees 
through  peepholes.  Last  month.  Chairman 
Long  said  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  had 
agreed  to  improve  controls  over  mail  cover 
procedure  and  plug  tip  the  peepholes  which 
had  been  used  to  prevent  depredation  of  the 
mails  by  postal  workers. 

But  on  April  5,  still  another  practice  came 
to  light.  Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall, 
Republican,  of  Missouri,  revealed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice was  opening  the  first-class  mall  of  delin- 
quent taxpayers.  He  charged  a  collusion  In- 
volving the  Treasury,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
had  resulted  in  14  su^h  levies  since  1962. 
Today  Halls  office  said  the  Post  Office  now 
admits  34  cases  are  Involved.  One  person — 
a  "tax  deviate"  might  be  the  bureaucratic 
term  for  him — allegedly  had  all  his  mall  with- 
held for  a  month.  Revenue  Commissioner 
Sheldon  Gotten  wrote  Hall  citing  one  case 
in  which  a  delinquent  had  been  persuaded 
by  seizure  of  his  mail  to  pay  up  his  tax  lla- 
bhlty  in  full. 

The  Government  argues  this  practice  Is 
legal.  But  several  Members  of  Congress, 
Missouri's  Hall  foremost  among  them,  main- 
tain it  is  an  outrageous  violation  of  privacy, 
comprising.  In  effect,  unwarranted  search  and 
seizure  and  demand  new  legislation  specifi- 
cally outlawing  the  practice. 

On  Tuesday  a  somewhat  contrite  Govern- 
ment lawyer.  Deputy  General  Counsel  Harvey 
H.  Hannah,  of  the  Post  Office,  told  Senator 
Long's  committee,  "we've  been  doing  It 
WTong,  no  question  about  it." 

Manifestly,  the  Government  has  been  do- 
ing a  lot  of  things  wrong  In  respect  to  the 
private  rights  of  citizens.  Human  beings, 
unhappily  perhaps,  are  not  always  saints  but 
if  somebody  Isn't  constantly  watching  the 
Government  agencies  watching  their  foibles, 
there  can  be  the  devil  to  pay. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  Big  Brother  Taping  You?" 
written  by  Arthur  Whitman  and  pub- 
lished in  the  February  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Tape  Recording, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Big  Brother  Taping  You? 
(By  Arthur  Whitman) 
Last  September,  a  car  pulled  up  beside  a 
36-year-old  West  German  diplomat  named 
Horst  Schwirkmann  on  a  quiet  street  In  the 
outskirts  of  Bonn.  The  rear  window  opened, 
and  a  mass  of  oily  liquid  flew  out,  splatter- 
ing over  Schwirkmann 's  face  and  body.  He 
screamed  in  agony.  The  car  roared  off.  The 
substance  thrown  at  Schwirkmann  was  mus- 
tard gas,  the  viscous  killer  developed  for 
trench  warfare  In  the  First  World  War. 

Rushed  to  a  hospital,  Schwirkmann  sur- 
vived. However,  his  lungs  are  so  severely 
damaged  and  his  torso  and  legs  so  badly 
burned  that  It  seems  unlikely  he  will  ever 
work  again.  Thus  the  attack  served  Its  pur- 
pose— to  remove  Schwirkmann  from  the  In- 
ternational eavesdropping  war. 

An  electronics  wizard,  Schwirkmann 's  spe- 
cial job  In  the  diplomatic  service  was  to  clear 
German  embassies  of  "bugs,"  or  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices.  On  his  last  periodic 
visit  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  he  had  installed 
an  ingenious  device  of  his  own  design  that 
administered  a  severe  electric  shock  to  any- 
one who  tried  to  tap  an  embassy  phone. 
Nothing  will  ever  be  proved,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  mustard-gas  attack  on  him 
was  a  direct  retaliation  for  installing  the 
shock  device. 

News  of  the  Incident  was  particularly  up- 
setting to  me.  As  the  victim  of  an  eaves- 
dropping outrage  myself,  Schwirkmann, 
whose  job  was  to  prevent  such  things,  was 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  Engaged 
in  a  project  In  behalf  of  one  publisher,  I 
was  approached  by  another  to  do  a  similar 
job.  For  reasons  only  the  good  Lord  knows, 
this  second  man  recorded  his  conversation 
with  me.  without  my  knowledge.  When  I 
refused  him  on  the  grounds  of  my  prior 
commitment,  he  edited  the  tape,  leaving 
in  some  ill-considered  remarks  I  had  made, 
but  leaving  out  the  substance  of  our  talk — 
his  offer  and  my  refusal.  I  lost  the  commis- 
sion and  the  substantial  sum  of  money  that 
went  with  it. 

I  regret  my  loss,  but  I  regret  even  more  that 
I  was  the  only  participant  in  this  reechy 
affair  who  seemed  to  And  anything  unusual. 
let  alone  outrageous.  In  It.  With  my  radar 
now  out  on  the  subject.  I've  discovered  that 
no  one  else  seems  to  think  twice  about  elec- 
tronic prying,  either.  It  has  become  so  much 
a  part  of  the  landscape  that  when  "bugs" 
were  discovered  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  In  November 
1964,  It  hardly  caused  any  stir  In  the  press. 
On  the  earlier  discovery  that  our  Moscow 
Embassy  had  been  bugged  for  at  least  11 
years,  there  was  some  press  outcry,  but  no 
one  In  the  know  was  even  half  horrified.  A 
State  Department  man,  filling  friends  In  on 
the  Incident,  commented  that  It  was  "as 
surprising  as  the  sun  rising  In  the  east." 

When  you  consider  how  deeply  the  practice 
has  penetrated  our  dally  life,  the  official's 
comment  is  hardly  shocking.  Eavesdrop- 
ping has  apparently  become  as  much  a  part 
of  the  American  way  as  apple  pie  and 
mother,  though  It  is  hardly  as  savory  as  the 
one  or  as  beneficent  as  the  other.  Numbers 
are  difficult  to  establish  In  an  enterprise  that 
Is  by  definition  clandestine,  but  here  are  a 
couple  that  are  avaUable.  In  1962,  a  House 
committee  reported  that  at  least  5,000  phones 
m  Federal  offices  in  Washington  were 
bugged — not  by  Russians,  but  by  American 
bureaucrats  spying  on  each  other.  Not  long 
ago,  an  official  of  the  San  Francisco  Tele- 
phone Co.  estimated  that  10,000  firms  In 
northern  California  alone  monitor  the  calls 
of  their  executive  employees  without  the  ex- 
ecutives' knowledge. 


Here  Is  a  partial  list  of  other  everyday  xises 
of  bugs  of  one  type  or  another: 

Federal  security  agents  have  microphones 
Installed  In  certain  rooms  In  popular  hotels 
m  many  major  cities.  When  guests  under 
surveillance  are  expected  to  register,  the  man- 
agement Is  notified  and  the  guests  are  as- 
signed the  bugged  rooms. 

Agents  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion carry  concealed  tape  recorders  on  rou- 
tine Inspections,  to  record  possible  bribe  at- 
tempts. So  do  food  and  building  Inspectors 
in  some  large  cities.  So  do  police  "shooflys" — 
the  special  squads  maintained  In  some  cities 
to  police  the  police  themselves. 

Local  Investigators  almost  everywhere  use 
Illegal  phone  taps  to  tape  evidence  against 
bookies,  panderers,  and  the  occasional  dope 
pushers  who  do  business  by  telephone.  The 
evidence  cannot  be  used  In  most  courts,  but 
it  does  provide  useful  leads  to  evidence  that 
may  be  admlssable. 

Difficult  as  It  Is  to  sympathize  too  deeply 
with  suspected  spies  and  known  criminals, 
the  fact  remains  that  what  can  be  done  to 
them  can  be  done  to  the  rest  of  us.  Thus,  the 
use  of  bugs  and  wiretaps  has  spread  Into 
other  areas: 

Classrooms  In  many  school  systems  are 
bugged  so  that  principals  can  flick  a  switch 
and  listen  to  class  discussions  without  the 
knowledge  of  teachers  and  pupUs.  Going 
the  educators  one  better,  students  have,  on 
many  occasions,  used  hidden  recorders  to 
"get  the  goods"  on  teachers  suspected  of  lib- 
eral political  views  and  other  heresies. 

Business  firms  regularly  bug  the  offices  of 
key  rivals  to  learn  trade  secrets  or  get  Inside 
knowledge  about  sales  and  other  strategies. 

Corporations,  as  we've  seen,  monitor  execu- 
tives' phone  calls.  Others  have  bugs  to  mon- 
itor conversations  at  spots  where  employees 
congregate  such  as  time  clocks,  locker  rooms, 
cafeterias  and  washrooms.  One  large  com- 
pany recently  was  faced  with  a  strike  because 
it  has  Insjfklled  a  hidden  TV  camera  in  th« 
men's  w<a:shroom.  Another  Installed  bugs  In 
the>t!mlet   paper   containers   In   the   ladles' 

Politicians,  each  election  season,  tap 
phones  and  bug  campaign  headquarters  to 
learn  rivals'  plans  and  strategies. 

Individuals  Involved  In  civil  suits  bug 
each  others'  premises  to  gather  useful  in- 
formation and  evidence.  The  prime  area 
for  this  Is  divorce  actions,  particularly  In 
States  with  restrictive  codes.  So  little  Is 
sacred  In  this  line  of  endeavor  that  bugs 
routinely  are  discovered  under  the  beds  of 
estranged  husbands  and  wives  who  suspect 
each  other  of  errant  ways.  The  latest  twist 
In  this  game  Is  the  Installation  of  tiny  radio 
transmitters  In  cars  that  relay  to  prying 
ears  and  tape  recorders  any  conversations 
or  other  sounds  produced  by  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers. 

Thoughtful  connoisseurs  of  electronic  pry- 
ing attribute  Its  spread  to  several  factors. 
One  is  the  cold  war  fears  that  have  given 
us  a  McCarthy  and  a  Goldwater  In  a  single 
decade  and  have  produced  such  national 
phenomena  as  the  John  Blrchers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  boost  to  pry- 
ing techonolgy  Is  space  research,  which  makes 
fantastic  budgets  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  miniaturized  sensors  and  transmit- 
ters used  to  monitor  men  and  modules  orbit- 
ing at  vast  distances  from  the  earth. 
Among  the  results  of  this  research  are  pow- 
erful transmitters  so  small  they  can  be  em- 
bedded In  sugar  lumps  for  placement  at  your 
favorite  restatu-ant.  Women  can  carry  po- 
tent transmitters  In  a  cigarette  case  or  lip- 
stick tube.     Men  tise  chapstlck  holders. 

There  are  devices  so  thin  that  a  trans- 
mitter, plus  microphone  and  antenna  wire 
fit  between  a  framed  print  and  Its  paper 
backing,  leaving  a  budge  no  greater  than  that 
cavised  by  normal  warpage  and  wrinkling  of 
the    backing.      Mlcrophone-and-transmltter 
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combinations  fit  Inside  fountain  pens.  They 
also  fit  Into  quiirter-inch-thlck  pads  of 
sponge  rubber.  These  may  be  slid  under 
doors  or  placed  under  rugs  and  carpets  in 
small  squares  cut  out  of  their  normal  pad- 
ding. Ingenious  as  all  this  is,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete.  There  are  directional 
mlkes  now  available  that  are  so  sensitive 
that  elaborate  placement  techniques  are  un- 
necessary. They  can  pick  up  conversational 
tones  from  distances  up  to  500  feet. 

Curiously,  no  one  knows  whether  the  uses 
to  which  all  this  prying  gimmickry  are  put  Is 
legal  or  not.  The  fourth  amendment  as- 
sures us  of  "the  right  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure In  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  ef- 
fects against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures," and  the  fifth  amendment  guarantees 
that  no  person  will  be  deprived  of  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law.  These  certainly 
would  seem  to  assure  us  of  the  right  not  to 
be  bugged,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
very  slow  to  consider  electronic  prying  as  un- 
reasonable se;Lfch. 

This  has  led  to  rather  moonstruck  inci- 
dents. In  one  of  the  very  few  arrests  Fed- 
eral officers  have  ever  made  on  private  com- 
plaint for  eavesdropping  (in  a  recent  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  case  of  industrial  spying),  the 
culprits  had  planted  a  tiny  transmitter  In  a 
hotel  room.  When  apprehended,  they  were 
charged  by  the  Justice  Department  not  with 
tresp.iss  or  violation  of  privacy,  but  with 
broadcasting  without  a  license. 

lis  doubtful  how  much  good  would  be 
done  even  If  our  Federal  laws  did  Uike  on 
better  definition  in  the  area.  For  example, 
if  Congress  got  interested,  the  most  It  could 
do  would  be  to  ban  the  shipment  and  sale 
of  bugging  devices  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Even  if  such  laws  ever  did  come  Into  exist- 
ence, circumvention  would  be  laughably 
easy.  Manufacture  and  sell  within  the  same 
State  and  yovi're  home  free.  If  you  do  ship 
out  of  State,  be  sure  you  ship  only  to  police 
organizatiOiis  and  such  other  exceptions  as 
the  law  is  sure  to  provide  for.  Suppres- 
sion of  the  devices  in  these  circumstances  is 
about  as  promising  as  hunting  butterflies 
with  a  harpoon. 

The  States  doubtless  could  provide  much 
more  effective  control,  but  so  far  New  York  Is 
the  only  Stat«  with  a  statute  making  the 
\ise  of  bugging  devices  a  felony.  Pressures 
on  our  notoriously  susceptible  State  legisla- 
tures by  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
the  bugs,  as  well  as  by  satisfied  users,  doubt- 
less will  prevent  the  enactment  of  statutes 
similar  to  New  York's  by  many  other  States — 
unless  there  Is  coherent  and  persistent  ac- 
tion by  their  cltl/ens.  This  Is  an  action  I 
would  support.  In  a  time  and  place  where 
anyone  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  a 
reason  can  appoint  himself  big  brother,  the 
little  brothers  have  very  few  options.  They 
can  either  learn  to  act  together  in  the  inter- 
ests of  preserving  their  rights — or  they  can 
learn  to  keep  their  thoughts  pure  on  an  In- 
dividual basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presidem. 
no  less  a  publication  than  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  in  its  edition  of  April 
22.  1965.  at  page  10,  an  advertisement 
for  sophisticated  "bugging  gear."  I 
have  eliminated  the  manufacturer's 
name  and  address,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bulk  of  the  advertise- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Worlds  first  fully  voice-activated  auto- 
matic security  recording  system  completely 
self-contained  In  an  attractive  security-proof 
standard-looking  attache  case  and  It  can  also 
record  perfectly  controlled  Inconspicuously 
by  remote  control  from  the  outside  with  case 
open  or  cloeed  and  can  be  operated  from  a 


distance  of  200  feet  away  when  used  with 
wireless  PM  transmitter  and  PM  receiver. 

A  highly  versatile  unit  which  is  a  complete 
package  and  Includes  (separate  list  prices 
shown)  : 

1.  Specially  modified  330  high-fidelity  AC- 
DC  multipurpose  tape  recorder:  $199. 

2.  High  Impact  attache  case  with  best 
quality  Interior  housing  of  polyfoam  Insula- 
tion for  safety  and  silent  security.  It  con- 
tains precision  built-in  concealed  submlnla- 
ture  ultrasensitive  microphone  and  sub- 
mlnlaturemlcroswltch:  $115. 

3.  Unl-Con  telephone  pick-up  adapter 
which  starts  recorder  when  phone  call  Is 
started  and  stops  when  receiver  Is  returned 
to  phone — completely  automatically  In  your 
absence:  $6i>.50. 

4.  AC  adapter:  $18.05. 

5.  Special  tape  for  6  hours  of  recording: 
$4.75. 

6.  Foot  control  (another  excellent  way  of 
recording  control)  :  $18.95. 

7.  Complete  set  of  batteries:  $1.50.  You 
save  almost  $80  by  purchasing  this  entire 
package  at  the  low  price  of  $349  (add  $2.25 
postage,  handling,  and  insurance) .  You  may 
of  course  purchase  and  use  one  or  more  of 
these  devices  at  the  list  price  above.  Total 
cost  at  list  price  Is  $427.65  (our  package  Is  a 
low  $349  for  the  same  devices  (add  $1.25 
postage  and  handling  per  separate  Item). 

The  "440"  security  sound  system  Is  the 
cumulative  result  of  years  of  research  Into 
recording  Important  matters  Inconspicuously 
and;  If  need  be,  without  the  distraction  of 
obviously  fumbling  around  with  switches 
while  recording  and  by  remote  wireless  con- 
trol. 

OPTIONAL    .ACCESSORIES 

Wireless  "007"  FM  transmitter  (which  you 
carry  around  in  your  shirt  pocket)  with 
built-in  plnhead  microphone:   $49.50. 

AM-FM  receiver,  \ised  for  remote  record- 
ing: $39.50. 

Tie  clasp  or  cuff  link  microphone  (Incon- 
spicuous) :  $24.95. 

Fountain  pen  microphone  (who  will 
know?) :  824.95. 

And  new,  the  keyhole  extension  micro- 
phone— many  will  find  this  an  indispensable 
accessory.  Unique  device  Is  an  extended 
flexible  tube  just  three-sixteenths  inch  in 
diameter — fits  about  any  keyhole.  One  end 
of  the  extension  mike  fits  neatly  and  sim- 
ply Into  the  FM  transmltter-FM  receiver 
setup  which  connects  to  the  "Continental 
440";  other  end  contains  the  smallest  and 
most  easily  concealed  microphone  you  have 
ever  seen — just  three-sixteenths  inch  by  five 
thirty-seconds  Inch  In  size — and  you  can 
poke  it  through  the  door,  crack,  over  the  wall, 
under  the  rug  and  even  unreel  It  like  a  fish- 
ing line  out  the  window  down  to  the  next 
story.  Its  uses  are  many  as  you  can  well 
Imagine:  $119.50  (add  85  cents  postage  and 
handling) . 

Ten-day  money  back  guarantee  If  not  rep- 
resented as  advertised.  Up  to  now  the  "Con- 
tinental 440"  security  recording  package  was 
made  expressly  for,  and  available  only,  to 
registered  private  Investigators.  All  sales 
final. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr,  President, 
the  ad  and  its  placement  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  almost  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  availability  and  relative  in- 
expensiveness  of  this  gear  illustrates  very 
vividly  that  "big  brother"  is  ali'eady  here. 

The  manulacturers  are  quite  blatant 
about  the  surveillance  features  of  their 
wares. 

The  recorder  "can  also  record  perfectly 
controlled  inconspicuously  by  remote 
control  from  the  outside  with  case  open 
or  closed  and  can  be  operated  from  a  dis- 
tance of  200  feet  away  when  used  with 
wireless  FM  transmitter  and  FM  re- 
ceiver." 


And  then  there  is  the  telephone  pickup 
"which  starts  recorder  when  phone  call 
is  started  and  stops  when  receiver  is  re- 
turned to  phone — completely  automati- 
cally in  your  absence."  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  direct  violation  of  FCC  regu- 
lations in  effect — if  not  in  force — today, 

In  addition  to  the  tie  clasp,  cuff  link, 
and  fountain  pen  microphones,  there  is 
a  new  gadget,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
one  used  by  the  Soviets  to  "bug"  our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow.  It  is  the  keyhole  ex- 
tension microphone,  described  as  "an 
extended  flexible  tube  just  three-six- 
teenths inch  in  diameter — fits  about 
any  keyhole." 

It  is  my  intention  to  question  the  FCC 
officials  about  the  sale  and  use  of  this 
type  of  equipment  when  they  appear  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  on  May  5. 


RECONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  TO 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON.  CAU- 
FORNIA,  AND  IDAHO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  153.  S.  327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
327  >  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho  for  the  reconstmction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  wa- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senr.te 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  or. 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  Congress  hereby  recognizes  (1)  tbi: 
the  States  of  California.  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho  have  experienced  extensive  prop- 
erty loss  and  damage  as  the  result  of  floods 
and  high  waters  during  December  1964.  and 
January  and  February  1965,  (2)  that  mud 
of  the  "alTected  area  Is  federally  owned  anfi 
administered,  and  (3)  that  the  livelihood  o: 
the  people  In  the  area  Is  dependent  o: 
prompt  restoration  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  therefore  Congress  declares  itf 
need  for  special  measures  designed  to  aid  and 
accelerate  those  States  In  their  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated 
areas. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  provlslonj  c: 
existing  contracts,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sep- 
arately, with  funds  and  authorizations  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways,  roads,  and  trails,  shall 
reimburse  timber  sale  contractors  to  the  ex- 
tent of  costs  estimated  by  the  Secretary's 
representative  as  Incurred  or  to  be  Incurred 
by  the  contractor  for  restoring  roads  In  any 
stage  of  construction  authorized  by  a  timber 
sale  contract  to  substantially  the  same  con- 
dition existing  prior  to  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  floods  of  December  1964.  and  Jan- 
uary and  February  1965  in  California.  Idaho 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  to  the  extent 
costs  estimated  by  the  Secretary's  represent- 
ative as  Incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  by  the 
contractor  for  completing  road  constructiw 
not  performed  prior  to  the  floods  but  which. 
because  of  changed  conditions  resulting  fros 
the  floods,  exceed  road  construction  costs 
originallv  estimated  by  the  Secretary's  repre- 
sentative.   The  estimated  costs  for  such  ro«o 
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rpstoratlon,  reconstruction,  and  construction 
under  any  single  timber  purchase  contract 
on  roads  not  accepted  prior  to  the  floods, 
whether  construction  was  complete,  partial, 
or  not  yet  begun,  shall  be  borne  as  follows: 
The  timber  purchaser  shall  bear  15  per 
centum  of  all  amounts:  Provided,  That  the 
nurchaser  shall  not  be  required  to  bear  costs 
of  more  than  $4,500.  The  Secretary  shall 
bear  the  remaining  portion  of  such  costs. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  construction  Is  not  practical  un- 
der the  above  cost-sharing  arrangement,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwithstanding  provisions  therein. 

Sec  3.  (a)  That  section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  delete  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (a)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$80  000  000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965  nor  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  each  flscal 
year  thereafter,  for  the  establishment  and 
annual  replenishment  of  this  fund." 

(b)  That  section  125  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  delete  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
•T-aph  (b)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
fowlng:  ",  and  unless  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ported the  proposed  expenditure  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  not  re- 
ceived disapproval  of  the  proposed  expend- 
iture from  either  committee  within  thirty 
days  following  submission  of  his  report." 

Sec.  4,  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails.  $123,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1966,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $38,000.- 
000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  reconstruction  of  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  In  the  States  of  Call- 
_iornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  nec- 
essary because  of  the  floods  and  high  waters 
m  such  States  during  December  1964,  and 
January  and  February  1965,  and  $85,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967." 

Sec  5.  The  Secretory  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
4, 1897  (16  U.S.C.  476) ,  In  connection  with  the 
sale  of  timber  from  national  forests,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  the  sale 
of  such  timber  will  a.sslst  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  any  area  of  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho  damaged  by  floods  or  high 
waters  during  December  1964,  and  January 
and  February  1965. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  In  which  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  law  in  connection 
with  any  public  land  entry  for  lands  in  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  California,  and  Idaho  as 
the  Secretary  finds  appropriate  because  of  in- 
terference with  the  entryman's  ability  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  resulting  from 
floods  and  high  waters  during  December 
1964,  and  January  and  February  1965. 

Sec  7.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(b))  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing, reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
ings in  Oregon.  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho,  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  floods 
and  high  water  of  December  1964,  and  Janu- 
ary and  February  1965,  may  have  a  maturity 
of  up  to  thirty  years,  except  that  section 
7(c)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  such 
loans. 

Sec  8(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  survey  to 
determine  what  protective  works  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  dam- 
age by  floods  or  high  waters  to  those  banks 
of  the  Eel  River,  California,  which  are  adja- 
cent to  the  trackage  of  any  common  carrier 


by  railroad  and  shall  report  to  Congress  the 
results  of  such  survey  together  with  the  cost 
of  any  recommended  work  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized ( 1 )  to  perform  such  of  the  recommended 
work  as  may  be  approved  prior  to  June  30, 
1966,  by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  (2)  after  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  to  reimburse 
any  common  carrier  for  any  such  recom- 
mended work  approved  by  such  resolution 
which  is  undertaken  before  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  such  resolution. 

(b)  The  costs  of  the  survey  authorized  in 
this  section  shall  be  paid  from  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  for  general  Investigations. 
Such  costs  shall  not  exceed  $250,000. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  work  and  making  reimbursements 
authorized  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act,  other  than  sections  3,  4, 
and  8,  shall  not  be  in  effect  aft«r  June  30, 
1966.  except  with  respect  to  payment  of  ex- 
penditures for  obligations  and  commitments 
entered  Into  under  this  Act  on  or  before  such 

date. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pa- 
cific Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
hearings  were  conducted  on  this  measure 
on  April  1,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Roads  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
capable  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia LMr.  Randolph]. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
complete  concurrence  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  which  reported 
the  amended  bill  unanimously,  and  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  original  measure, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Also  there  is  basic  agreement  between 
the  administration  and  the  spokesman 
of  the  timber  industry,  which  was  so 
severely  affected  by  the  floods  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  only  minor  dif- 
ferences remain  between  this  measure 
and  similar  legislation  pending  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .  ^     ^    _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  certain  por- 
tions of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (Rept.  No.  166)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

THE    NB:ED    for    S.    327 

During  Christmas  week,  1964,  and  again  In 
January  and  February  1965  the  States  of 
Oregon,  California,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
were  struck  by  catastrophic  floods  which  were 
unprecedented  in  terms  of  high  water  and 
subsequent  damage  to  roads,  farms,  resi- 
dences, and  Industrial  installations. 


The  abnormal  weather  conditions  of  warm 
rain  falling  on  snow  and  frozen  ground  which 
caused  the  floods  were  summarized  in  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  publication  "Pacific 
Northwest  Monthly  Precipitation  and  Tem- 
perattu-e,"  December  1964,  as  follows: 

"December  1964  will  long  be  remembered 
in  Oregon  and  southern  Idaho  for  the  un- 
precedented winter  rainfall  which  fell  dur- 
ing the  period  December  19-27.  •  *  *  Pre- 
cipitation for  the  month  was  200  percent  or 
more  of  average  southeast  of  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Brookings,  Oreg.,  Yakima,  Wash., 
Spokane,  Wash..  Kalispell,  Mont.  Over  much 
of  this  area  the  precipitation  for  the  De- 
cember just  past  far  exceeded  that  for  any 
previous  December.  •  •  •  The  series  of 
storms  moving  inland  from  the  Southwest 
during  the  period  December  19-27  brought 
abnormally  heavy  precipitation  over  Oregon 
and  southern  Idaho.  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  storm,  the  ground  was  frozen  and  snow 
covered  over  nearly  all  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  combination  of  warm  rain 
falling  on  frozen  ground  and  snow  resulted 
in  the  greatest  winter  flood  on  record  In 
western  Oregon  and  in  a  number  of  other 
basins  east  of  the  Cascade  Range." 

The  sam»  publication  revealed  the  extent 
of  runoff  created  by  the  abnormal  precipita- 
tion: 

"Runoff  in  December  ranged  from  high  to 
record  high  for  December  over  southern 
Washington,  all  of  Oregon,  nearly  all  of 
Idaho.  *  •  *  Floods  of  record  or  near-record 
proportions  occurred  In  all  of  this  area  •  •  • 
m  the  last  10  days  of  the  month.  Eighteen 
deaths  In  Oregon  and  two  in  Id£iho  were  at- 
tributed to  this  flood.  •  •  •  Runoff  was  low 
In  only  a  few  rivers  In  the  region." 

The  floods  brought  destruction  or  exten- 
sive damage  to  more  than  12,000  homes,  se- 
rious economic  dislocation  of  some  18,000 
families,  disruption  of  industrial  facilities, 
and  widespread  destruction  of  transportation 
facilities. 

Estimates  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, supplied  on  March  29,  place  the  total 
damages  incurred  In  the  flood-stricken  area 
at  $461,500,000: 


Public 

1 
Private     |       Total 

Oregon. -_ 

Washington... 

California 

Idaho 

$95, 000, 000 
9.000,000 

140. 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 

$147, 000, 000 

3,000,000 

60,000,000 

2,000,000 

$242,000,000 

12,000,000 

200,000,000 

7.500.000 

Total.— 

249,500,000     212,000,000       481,500,000 

Though  the  committee  does  not  minimize 
the  extent  of  this  destruction.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  above  damages  would  have 
been  greatly  exceeded  but  for  the  protection 
of  existing  flood  control  projects.  In  the 
Willamette  Basin  alone,  projects  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  prevented  some  $572  million 
worth  of  damage,  a  flgtire  exceeding  the  total 
cost  of  all  facilities  constructed  In  the  basin. 

Of  most  critical  importance  to  the  economy 
of  the  region  was  the  disruption  and  de- 
struction of  transportation  facilities.  S.  327 
is  principally  addressed  to  the  problems  of 
reconstructing  and  restoring  these  faculties. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  esthnates  that  the 
Federal  share  of  reconstructing  Federal-aid 
and  forest  highways  will  be  $56  million.  Un- 
der Public  Law  88-658  the  basic  50-percent 
Federal  share  Is  increased  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  which  the  area  of 
certain  nontaxable  Indian  and  public  do- 
main lands  is  to  the  total  land  area  of  the 
State.  Thus,  the  presently  authorized 
matching  Federal  share  for  the  States  in- 
volved in  S.  327  Is:  California  59.78,  Idaho 
62  91,  Oregon  63.45,  and  Washington  53.51 
percent  of  the  cost  of  emergency  repairs  to 
the  A-B-C  and  Interstate  System  highways 
located  in  these  States. 
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Of  the  total  $56  million  required  by  the 
Bi:reau  of  Public  Roads.  $8.1  million  has 
already  been  approved  under  existing  au- 
thorizations: an  additional  $4  million  can  be 
financed  under  present  authorizations,  leav- 
ing an  unfunded  balance  of  $44  million. 

The  Forest  Service  reported  damages  to 
approximately  12.000  miles  of  forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails  under  its  adminis- 
tration, with  a  cost  of  restoration  of  approx- 
imately $47  million.  Of  this  amount,  $3 
million  will  be  reprogramed  and  $8  million 
will  be  financed  from  unused  authorizations, 
leaving  an  luifimded  balance  of  $36  million. 

In  addition  to  the  damages  to  Govern- 
ment-owned forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  there  were  damages  in  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion to  roads  constructed  under  timber  pur- 
chase contracts  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  These  roads.  In 
various  stages  of  completion  at  the  time  the 
floods  struck,  were  constructed  by  purchasers 
of  Government  timber  according  to  stand- 
ards and  specifications  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  On 
completion,  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  re- 
spective administrative  agencies  and  will  be- 
come part  of  the  federally  owned  and  ad- 
ministered system  of  forest  development 
roads  and  trails. 

Finally,  in  assessing  the  damages  to  vital 
transportation  facilities,  the  committee 
notes  the  extensive  destruction  of  trackage, 
bridge  and  embankment  structures,  and 
other  facilities  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  on  the  Eel  River.  Calif.  Manage- 
ment of  the  railroad  has  estimated  total 
damages  of  $10  7  million,  including  an  esti- 
mated $3,625,000  required  for  mininiiun 
bank  stabilization  nnd  protective  works  nec- 
essary to  prevent  furtiier  damage  from  floods 
or  high  water.  Though  the  committee  does 
not  propose  that  the  railroad  be  reimbursed 
for  damages  to  its  trackage  or  for  clearance 
of  debris  and  wreckage.  S.  327  would  author- 
ize $250,000  ff^r  a  survey  of  the  Eel  River  and 
would  authorize  the  necessary  funds  to  per- 
form the  stream-bank  stabilization  work 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  the  basis  of  the  survey. 

M.\JOP.    PROVISIONS    OF    IHE    BILL 

Shared   costs   for   reconstruction   of   timber 
purchase  roads 

The  forest  industry  is  a  major  segment  of 
the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with 
much  of  the  industry  being  dependent  for 
its  raw  material  supply  on  lands  owned  b.v 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  four  States 
which  cosne  under  the  provisions  of  S.  327, 
the  federally  owned  forests  comprise  44,- 
508.000  acre.s.  or  56  percent  of  all  commercial 
forest  l.ind.  and  provide  54  percent  of  the 
total  timber  supply  of  these  four  States. 

Approximately  400.000  people  in  the  re- 
gion are  employed  by  the  industry,  and  in 
Oregon  alone  it  provides  a  payroll  of  $470 
million  for  80.000  people  and  directly  gen- 
erates approximately  60  percent  of  the  in- 
come of  that  State.  Thus,  it  is  imperative 
that  access  to  both  public  and  private  com- 
mercial forest  lands  be  restored  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  further  severe 
economic  dislocation  in  the  region. 

In  western  Oregon,  where  the  Federal 
Government  owns  two-thirds  of  the  timber, 
Impaired  access  to  Federal  forests  has  already 
created  significant  unemployment.  Log  in- 
ventories are  abnormally  low  for  this  time  of 
year,  and  because  of  impaired  access  they 
were  not  replaced  in  many  areas  where 
winter  and  early  spring  logging  are  nor- 
mally conducted.  A  survey  made  In  early 
March  of  142  forest  products  operations 
employing  26,285  persons  in  western  Oregon 
and  southwestern  Washington  revealed  15 
mills  which  would  have  to  close  and  lay  off 
1.721  persons  if  access  to  Federal  forests 
were  not  quickly  restored  so  that  logging 
could  be  resumed. 


Section  2  of  the  bill  would  facilitate  this 
action  by  authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Interior  to  reimburse  tim- 
ber sale  contractors  for  reconptruction  and 
restoration  of  roads  which  were  under  con- 
struction but  had  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Government  as  part  of  the  national  system  of 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  at  the 
time  of  the  floods. 

At  the  time  of  these  floods,  many  purchas- 
ers of  timber  from  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Interior  were  in  the  process  of  construct- 
ing roads  under  the  terms  of  their  timber 
sale  contracts.  Some  had  substantially 
completed  the  construction  of  such  roads 
but  the  roads  had  not  been  accepted.  The 
damage  to  roads  of  this  type  was  in  many 
instances  severe.  In  some  instances  the  ac- 
tual road  location  was  either  destroyed  or  so 
damaged  that  the  replacement  road  would 
have  to  be  constructed  on  a  new  location. 
Thus,  the  damage  resulting  from  the  floods 
has  made  it  necessary  to  reconstruct  all  cr 
portions  of  many  roads  for  which  the  timber 
purchasers  were  rcspoiisible  under  their  tim- 
ber sale  contracts.  Also,  the  flood  damage 
has  in  some  instances  resulted  in  such 
changed  conditions  that  the  estimated  cos^ 
of  completing  the  construction  of  roadS 
which  had  been  partially  constructed  will  ex- 
ceed the  original  estimated  cost. 

Section  2(a)  supersed?s  existing  timber 
sale  contracts  which  would  impose  the  en- 
tire loss  on  the  purchaser,  and  provides  that 
the  purchaser  shall  bear  15  percent  of  the 
ccsts  of  reconstruction  and  restoration,  up 
to  a  maxim\im  cost  to  the  purchaser  of 
S4.500:  the  Government  shfll  bear  85  percent 
oi"  the  costs,  and  100  percent  of  all  amounts 
above  $30,000  on  a  single  timber  purchase 
contract. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2. 
including  the  provisions  for  proration,  shall 
apply  to  the  entire  cost  of  restoring  or  re- 
constructing those  portions  of  roads  which 
timber  purchasers  had  wholly  or  partially 
constructed  prior  to  the  floods  but  which 
had  not  yet  been  accepted.  Tlie  provisions 
also  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  completing  road  construction  not  ac- 
complished prior  to  the  floods  which  exceeds 
the  road  construction  costs  originally  esti- 
mated for  such  portions  where  the  excess  was 
the  result  of  changed  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  flood;.  The  estimates  of  cost  in 
each  case  would  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary's  representative. 

In  the  case  of  roads  that  timber  purchasers 
were  required  to  construct  under  their  tim- 
ber sale  contracts  on  which  work  had  not 
been  started  at  the  time  of  the  floods,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2 
would  also  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent estimate  of  road  construction  costs 
v/hich  exceeds  the  original  estimate  becaiise 
of  changed  conditions  resulting  from  the 
floods.  For  work  not  performed  prior  to  the 
floods,  and  for  which  the  original  cost  esti- 
mates still  prevail,  costs  shall  be  assigned  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  original  timber  con- 
tract. 

Thus,  section  2(a)  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment for  three  kinds  of  costs : 

1.  Costs  necessary  to  reproduce  In  replica 
work  formerly  done  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  floods. 

2.  Costs  necessary  to  replace  the  damaged 
or  destroyed  facility  in  a  new  location  be- 
cause the  old  location  is  no  longer  usable  as 
a  result  of  the  floods. 

3.  Costs  in  excess  of  original  estimates  for 
contemplated  construction  which  had  not 
been  performed  but  which  costs  will  be  in- 
curred upon  constructing  the  needed  facility. 

The  reimbursements  authorized  In  this  sec- 
tion are  mandatory,  not  permissive,  and  are 
in  recognition  of  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility as  a  landowner  and  proprietor.  The 
small  deductible  of  15  percent  is  in  recog- 


nition that  the  operator  should  take  some  of 
the  risks  of  normal  winter  maintenance  on 
roads  which  have  not  stabilized.  But  it  also 
recognizes  that  such  natural  catastrophes  as 
floods  and  earthquakes  are  an  inherent  risk 
of  landownership  and  provides  that  contracts 
may  be  adjusted  so  that  the  Government  as- 
sumes a  major  share  of  such  risk  of  loss  if 
damage  occurs.  This  principle  is  equitable  to 
both  the  Government  and  the  purchasers  of 
its  timber. 

Section  3(b)  provides  the  Secretaries  with 
discretionary  authority  to  cancel  a  timber 
piirchasc  contract  where  it  is  determined  that 
the  damages  are  so  great  that  restoration, 
reconstruction,  or  construction  is  not  practi- 
cal under  the  above  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment. 

Increased  anthorization  for  emergency  funds 
for  Federal-aid  highway  systcvis 

Section  3(a)  would  amend  section  125  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
annual  authorization  for  emergency  road 
funds  for  the  Federal-aid  systems  from  $30 
to  $80  million  for  flscal  year  1965  and  $50 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

The  recommended  increase  of  $50  million 
in  the  authorization  for  flscal  year  1965 
would  provide  for  the  estimated  $44  million 
of  unfunded  reconstruction  work  on  the 
Federal-aid  systems  required  to  restore  the 
flood  damages,  and  the  annual  increase  after 
fiscal  year  1965  from  $30  to  $50  million  is 
consistent  with  the  increasing  flood  damages 
due  to  the  growth  In  the  capital  investment 
in  the  Nation's  highway  system. 

This  emergency  fund  is  not  cumiilative; 
it  is  the  product  of  annual  replenishment, 
and  withdrawals  for  this  purpose  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  will  be  reimbursed  by 
appropriations  from  the  general  fund. 

Increased  anthorization  far  forest  develop- 
ment  roads  and  trails  for  fiscal  year  1966 

Section  4  would  authorize  an  additional 
S38  million  for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
bringing  the  total  authorization  for  that 
year  to  $123  million.  This  section  stipulates 
that  the  additional  $38  million  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  re- 
construction of  forest  development  roads 
and  trails  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  damaged  by  the  re- 
cent floods. 

The  $38  million  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee win  finance  the  remaining  unfunded 
balance  of  repair  work  on  the  12,000  miles  oi 
damaged  roads  reported  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, which  Is  estimated  at  $36  million,  and 
will  provide  $2  million  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  timber  purchasers  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2(a)  of  S.  327.  The  committee  assumes  that 
this  authority  will  be  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  as  part  of  Its  general  construc- 
tion program  for  forest  development  roads 
and  trails. 
Reduction   of   minimum    time    required  jor 

advertising      sale      of      national      forest 

timber 

One  of  the  efTects  of  the  disastrous  storms 
and  floods  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  last  win- 
ter has  been  the  complete  disruption  or  seri- 
ous impairment  of  access  to  sources  of  tim- 
ber supply  from  the  national  forests  for  the 
wood-using  industries  of  the  region.  Until 
thLs  access  can  be  restored,  other  sources  of 
timber  must  be  provided  If  the  affected  In- 
dustries are  to  continue  operation.  Other- 
wise, communities  dependent  on  the  timber 
industry  will  face  the  imminent  prospect  of 
mills  shut  down  and  severe  unemployment. 

To  help  avert  this  condition,  section  3 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reduce  from  30  days  to  7  days  the 
minimum  time  required  to  advertise  the 
sale  of  national  forest  timber  in  the  affected 
area. 
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Compliance     with     requirements     of     law 
regarding  entry  on  public  lands 

Because  of  the  havoc  created  by  the  floods 
ind  high  waters,  persons  seeking  to  perfect 
their  rights  in  entries  under  the  various 
DUblic  land  laws  have  been  disadvantaged. 
Section  6  would  grant  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  suspend  the  time 
limits  embodied  in  those  laws  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  acts  where  appropriate 
in  cases  where  the  entryman's  ability  to 
comply  has  been  interfered  with  by  the 
floods  and  high  waters. 

Maturity    date    of    loaiis    made    under    the 
Small  Business  Act 

In  many  cases  a  person  whose  home  has 
been  destroyed  or  extensively  damaged  is 
placed  In  serious  financial  straits.  Although 
his  resources  may  be  very  limited,  he  must 
find  some  means  of  financing  replacement  or 
repairs  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue 
meeting  his  existing  mortgage  obligations. 
Thus  the  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
often  compelled  to  refuse  a  loan  because 
the  applicant  cannot  demonstrate  ability  to 
repay  on  a  20-year  amortization  basis. 

Section    7    of    S.    327    would    amend    the 
Small  Business  Act  to  allow  for  the  matu- 
rity of  such  loans  up  to  30  years. 
Survey  of  bank  stabili::ation  of  the  Eel  River, 

Calif.,  and  provision  for  reimbursement  of 

work  performed 

Of  primary  importance  to  a  large  area  of 
northwestern  CaUfornla  Is  the  restoration 
of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
carries  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
freight  In  its  service  area — an  area  in  which 
the  timber  industry  comprises'70  pej:pent  of 
the  economy.  - 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  lines  extend 
from  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  to  Eureka,  Calif.,  a 
distance  of  about  285  miles.  For  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  the  line  follows  the  precip- 
itous canyon  of  the  Eel  River,  between  Long- 
vale,  30  miles  north  of  W  iilits,  and  the  river's 
outlet  to  the  Pacific  in  the  Eureka  area.  It 
was  this  lC'0-mile  section  which  was  virtually 
wiped  out  by  the  flooding  of  the  Eel  River 
during  Christmas  week  of  1964. 

Ill  soma  areas,  not  only  were  the  rails 
washed  away,  but  also  the  complete  road- 
bed, including  the  protective  riprap  between 
the  river  and  the  roadbed.  Huge  redwood 
logs,  carried  by  the  raging  fioodwaters, 
knocked  out  three  large  steel  bridges  and  in 
many  areas  completely  covered  the  track- 
age. 

The  cost  of  restoring  the  line  has  been 
estimated  by  the  management  of  the  North- 
western Pacific  at  $10,700,000,  including  $3,- 
625,000  In  protective  works  to  stabilize  the 
streambanks  and  prevent  further  damage 
from  recurrent  floods  or  high  water. 

The  railv/ay  management  has  acted  with 
great  dispatch  and  with  high  regard  for  its 
responsibility  to  the  economy  of  the  region 
by  taking  emergency  action  to  restore  the 
lines  and  resume  operations  at  the  earliest 
possible  dr.te.  Between  750  and  800  work- 
men have  been  employed  with  much  over- 
time work  at  10  different  locations.  As  of 
April  12  the  com.pany  had  expended  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,600,000   on   reconstruction    work. 

S.  327  would  not  authorize  reimburse- 
ment of  the  line  for  such  items  of  work  as 
wreckage  and  debris  clearance  or  recon- 
struction of  its  trackage.  In  addition  to 
this  kind  of  work,  however,  and  of  major 
importance  in  expediting  the  restoration 
of  the  railroad  and  in  preventing  further 
permanent  damage,  is  correction  of  the  Eel 
River  Channel  by  providing  essential  mini- 
mum riprap  protection  along  the  stream 
channel.  This  would  include  clearing  the 
channel  where  debris,  large  boulders,  and 
rocky  point  projections  in  the  channel 
forced  the  stream  against  the  river  channel 
and  subsequently  undermined  the  railroad 
embankment.  Much  of  this  work  is  not  on 
the  railroad  right-of-way. 


Section  8(a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
Eel  River  to  determine  what  protective 
works  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  damage  by  fioods  or  high  waters 
to  the  railroad  lines,  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  120  days.  By  resolution 
the  committees  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  perform  such  recommended  work 
as  the  committees  approve  and  to  reimburse 
the  Northwestern  Pacific  for  its  expenditures 
on  such  approved  work  prior  to  the  date  of 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Section  8(b)  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$250,000  from  funds  already  appropriated 
for  general  investigations. 

Section  8(c)  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  work  and  making  reimbursements 
authorized  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

TERMINATION 

Section  9  stipulates  that  except  for  sec- 
tions 3,  4.  and  8,  and  except  for  payment  of 
expenditures  for  obligations  and  commit- 
ments entered  into  prior  to  June  30,  1966, 
this  act  wUl  not  be  In  effect  after  June  30, 
1966. 

Title 

Section  10  entitled  the  act  as  the  "Pacific 
Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  is  also  endorsed  by  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
by  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gruening],  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho    [Mr.  Jordan]. 

When  the  bill  reaches  the  House,  cer- 
tain problems  affecting  the  people  of  my 
State  may  possibly  give  rise  to  some 
amendments.  However,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  an  urgent  situation,  the  bill 
should  be  moved  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  327,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  I  rise 
to  urge  its  enactment.  Words  are  in- 
adequate to  properly  convey  the  catas- 
trophic damages  that  occiu-red  during 
the  late  December  and  early  January 
floods  in  the  Northwest.  Only  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  area  would  fully 
enable  one  to  comprehend  this  disaster. 

My  first  job  as  a  U.S.  Senator  was  to 
tour  the  stricken  areas,  and  observe  first- 
hand the  result  of  uncontrolled  nature. 
The  flood  damage  was  widespread  and 
touched  every  activity  in  the  area. 
Hemes,  schools,  factories,  and  the  trans- 
portation system  were  among  the  flood's 
victims. 

The  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning  esti- 
mated that  the  total  damage  to  the 
Northwestern  United  States  exceeded 
$450  million  and  my  State  of  California 
alone  suffered  $200  million  in  damages. 

These  citizens  need  assistance  and  need 
it  immediately.  Although  Federal  and 
State  programs  are  alleviating  the  dam- 
age, it  is  clear  that  further  Federal  as- 
sistance is  required.  Delay  will  tend  to 
aggravate  the  already  overwhelming 
difficulties  the  region  and  people  are 
experiencing. 

All  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
appreciated  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
situation  and  the  necessity  for  urgent 
action. 


Expeditious  enactment  of  this  measure 
by  the  Senate  will  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  hard-working  and  energetic  citi- 
zens who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
must  now  attempt  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  rebuild  their  homes  and  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  that  S.  327  which  will 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  floods  and  high  waters  during  the 
past  winter  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
join  other  Senators  from  these  States  in 
urging  prompt  and  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

In  December  of  19S4  and  January  of 
1965  many  parts  of  these  four  States  had 
unprecedented  falls  of  snow  and  rain. 
This  along  with  unseasonably  warm 
weather  caused  most  of  the  streams  and 
rivers  in  these  areas  to  become  raging, 
unmanageable  torrents.  Bridges  were 
washed  out,  roads  and  railroad  tracks 
destroyed  and  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  livestock  were  killed.  Logs,  lumber 
and  wood  products  were  carried  away  by 
these  waters  and  made  unfit  for  use. 
Towns  and  farms  were  inundated  and 
littered  with  debris  of  every  sort.  Many 
towns  w-ere  isolated  for  days  and  could 
only  be  reached  by  helicopters.  The 
people  in  these  communities  responded 
in  true  American  tradition  to  start  re- 
pairs on  the  property  damaged  such  as 
homes,  farms,  mills,  and  plants.  Before 
the  usual  full  economy  of  these  areas  can 
be  restored  it  is  necessary  to  repair  and 
rebuild  their  transportation  systems. 
The  economy  of  most  of  the  communi- 
ties is  tied  in  with  timber,  agriculture,  or 
minerals.  We  need  emergency  repairs 
to  highways,  bridges,  and  forest  roads 
and  trails.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  authorize  funds  for  this  necessary 
work.  Many  of  these  facilities  are  lo- 
cated on  Federal  lands.  Our  State  and 
local  agencies  as  well  as  private  property 
owners  are  responding  magnificently. 
Our  Idaho  State  Highway  Department  is 
working  closely  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  with  our  local 
counties.  The  counties  affected  are 
straining  every  fiber  to  meet  the  needs 
of  local  communities  in  restoring  county 
roads  and  bridges.  Some  of  cm-  Idaho 
cities  have  actually  expended  money  al- 
located to  other  necessary  local  needs  in 
order  to  meet  this  emergency  restora- 
tion program. 

This  amendment  to  S.  327  along  with 
other  purposes  of  the  bill  will  provide 
for  accelerated  emergency  relief  funds 
by  authorizing  S80  million  for  restora- 
tion purposes  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  S50  million  annually  for 
future  years.  While  the  damage  in 
Idaho  is  not  as  great  as  in  California 
or  Oregon,  preliminary  figures  indicate 
it  wall  require  more  than  $11  million  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  to  restore 
our  damaged  highways,  bridges,  roads, 
and  forest  trails.  In  addition  the  dam- 
age to  private  property  uill  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Property  owners  will 
pay  this  from  their  own  funds  or  in 
some  instances  from  borrowed  funds. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
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dams  and  reservoirs  built  for  multipur- 
pose use  on  our  rivers  were  operated  in 
an  efiBcient  and  effective  manner  to  sta- 
bilize and  equalize  the  water  runoff,  our 
damage  would  have  been  much  greater. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  attaching  a  list 
to  this  statement  indicating  the  amounts 
of  money  that  are  estimated  to  be  neces- 
sary- along  with  the  agencies  and  coun- 
ties involved  in  this  undertaking  in  the 
State  of  Idaho.  I  am  sure  when  you 
study  this  list,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  individuals,  the  counties,  the 
States  and  local  governments  are  co- 
ordinating their  program  in  an  excellent 
manner. 

Total  estimated  flood  repair  needs 

Army   Engineers $3,460,000 

Idaho    State    Highway    Depart- 
ment  2,  093.  000 

U.S.  Forest  Service 3.974,560 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 55,  000 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management         180,  000 
Idaho  counties  (Incomplete) 1,315,800 

Total 11,078,360 

Breakdoion  of  Idaho  counties  reported  to 
date 

Ada— $25,  000 

Blaine 35,  000 

Butte 5.  640 

Cassia 5,  000 

Elmore 125,  000 

Lewis 8, 800 

Nez  Perce 217.600 

Minidoka 100. 000 

Madison 22,  000 

Washington 311,  760 

Power 460,  000 

Total 1,  315,  800 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  tS.  327)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  his  state- 
ment on  S.  327  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  noted 
the  Senate  took  prompt  action  on  aid  for 
flood  stricken  areas  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  and  Idaho. 

We  Alaskans  know  too  well  the  havoc  and 
financial  loss  Inflicted  by  nature  on  the 
rampage. 

We  are  well  aware  that  commercial  In- 
surance only  covers  a  fraction  of  the  financial 
loss. 

We  know  the  importance  of  promptly  bend- 
ing our  back  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  strick- 
en communities. 

In  the  true  tradition  of  America,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  through  their  Government, 
came  to  the  aid  of  Alaska  last  year.  We  know 
the  value  of  that  help. 


In  the  same  spirit,  the  Senate  has  voted 
financial  assistance  to  these  flood  ravaged 
areas. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pebioiary  issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  contains  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  reapportionment  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. Its  author,  Robert  McKay,  is  the 
associate  dean  and  a  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  forthcoming  book,  "Reapportion- 
ment: The  Law  and  Politics  of  Equality." 

In  his  article.  Dean  McKay  develops 
the  background  of  the  present  rotten- 
borough  system,  which  deprives  many  of 
our  citizens  of  a  full  vote  simply  because 
of  where  they  live.  This  situation 
brought  about  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings, beginning  in  1962,  that  to  dilute  the 
strength  of  a  person's  vote  because  of 
his  place  of  residence  denies  him  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
him  by  our  Constitution.  The  Court's 
finding  was  clear:  the  malapportioned 
legislatures  give  many  citizens  drastically 
less  representation  than  others,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  and  the  basic 
principles  of  representative  democracy. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  now  has  before  it 
several  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments designed  to  allow  States  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  standards  of  fair  rep- 
resentation which  the  Court  has  correct- 
ly held  are  required  by  the  Constitution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dean  Mc- 
Kay's article  entitled  "The  Reapportion- 
ment Decisions:  Retrospect  and  Pros- 
pect," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Reapportionment    Decisions:    Retro- 
spect and  Prospect 

(By  Robert  B.  McKay,  associate  dean  and 

professor  of  law  at  New  York  University 

School  of  Law) 

By  the  end  of  1964  it  already  had  become  a 
cliche  of  constitutional  law  to  state  that 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962),  and 
Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S.  533  (1964) ,  had  or- 
dained a  constitutional  revolution  in  State 
legislative  representation,^  and  that  Wesberry 
V.  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1  (1964) ,  had  decreed  the 
necessity  for  similar,  although  somewhat  less 
dramatic,  changes  in  congressional  district- 
ing. The  short  of  it  is  that  substantial  equal- 
ity in  terms  of  population  was  held  to  be  the 
guideline  principle  for  each  house  of  all  State 
legislatures  and  for  all  congressional  districts 
within  each  State.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
refinements  of  the  "equal  population  princi- 
ple" (as  the  Supreme  Court  labeled  it),  but 
the  qualifications  were  not  many. 

With  equality  thus  definitively  fixed  as  the 
basic  standard.  Inquiry  must  now  be  made  as 
to  what  these  decisions  portend  for  the  Ju- 
dicial process  and  for  the  political  process  In 
a  representative  democracy. 


1  Companion  cases  decided  at  the  same  time 
as  Reynolds  V.  Sims  were  WMCA.  Inc.  v.  Lo- 
memo.  377  U.S.  633;  Maryland  Committee  for 
Fair  Representation  v.  Tawes,  211  U.S.  656; 
Davis  V.  Mann,  311  U.S.  678;  Roman  v.  Sin- 
cock,  377  U.S.  695;  and  Lucas  v.  Forty-Fourth 
General  Assembly  of  Colorado,  377  U.S.  713. 


By  the  middle  of  the  20th  century  malap- 
portionment  in  State  legislatures  had  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  Justice  Frankfurter 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  In  Baker  v.  Can  ac- 
knowledged "the  gross  inequality  among 
legislative  electoral  units  within  almost  every 
State,"  but  he  did  not  believe  that  these 
gross  Inequalities  would  yield  to  judicial  cor- 
rection. His  reasons  were  two:  First,  he 
doubted  that  courts  could  devise  workable 
standards  because  of  his  conviction  that 
courts  would  shrink  "from  asserting  that  In 
districting  at  least  substantial  equality  Is  a 
constitutional  requirement  enforceable  by 
courts."  Second,  he  reminded  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  lack  direct  enforcement  powers 
and  so  might  be  unable  to  devise  workable 
remedies.  "The  courts'  authority — possessed 
neither  of  the  purse  nor  the  sword— ulti- 
mately rests  on  sustained  public  confidence 
In  Its  moral  sanction." 

These  arguments,  which  seemed  weighty 
in  1962,  were  proved  surprising  insubstantial 
by  1964.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  shrink 
from  defining  equality  to  mean  equality,  and 
it  did  devise  a  comprehensible  standard 
which  could  be  applied  by  courts  without 
examination  in  each  case  of  the  political 
factors  which  motivate  legislative  decision- 
making. The  anticipated  enforcement  dlfia- 
cultles  also  did  not  arise.  The  feared  crisis 
of  "public  confidence"  did  not  materialize 
when  the  State  legislatures  and  State  courts 
themselves  took  principal  responsibility  for 
compliance  with  the  equal  population  prin- 
clple  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Baker  the  Court  professed  to  decide  only 
three  things:  (1)  That  Federal  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  suits  challenging  State  legis- 
lative apportionment  formulas  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  ol 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
that  such  suits  state  justiciable  causes  of 
action  for  which  Federal  courts  may  give 
appropri:;tc  relief:  and  (3)  that  qualified 
voters  from  underreprcsented  districts  have 
standing  to  raise  the  Issvie. 

With  the  advantage  of  only  a  reasonable 
amount  of  hindsight,  it  Is  not  difRcult  to 
realize  now  that  decision  of  these  Issues 
came  perilously  close  to  resolution  of  the 
substantive  issue  of  standards  as  well.  Jus- 
tices Frankfurter  and  Harlan,  dissenting, 
recognized  that  Baker  was  the  crucial  case. 
Once  the  courts  penetrated  that  "political 
thicket,"  =  there  was  no  rational  stopping 
place  short  of  real  implementation  of  the 
equal-population  principle,  in  both  houses 
of  State  legislatures.  It  is  difficult,  bordering 
on  the  impossible,  to  explain  how  the  14th 
amendment  can  require  application  of  the 
equal-population  principle  in  one  house  of  a 
State  legislature  but  not  In  the  other.  At 
least  that  is  true  unless  one  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  so-called  Federal  analogy  as  a  basis 
for  differentiation  between  the  constitutional 
requirements  for  representation  In  the  two 
houses. 

FEDERAL    ANALOGY     JUST     ISN'T     ANALOGOXJS 

Proponents  of  the  Federal  analogy  In  jus- 
tification of  State  legislative  malapportion- 
ment had  pointed  to  the  U.S.  Congress  as  s 
model  for  inequality,  with  its  Senate  based 
on  equal  representation  for  each  State  re- 
gardless of  population  and  the  House  rep- 
resentation closely  related  to  population. 
However,  In  Reynolds  the  Supreme  Court 
rejected  the  Federal  analogy  as  inapplicable. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said  that  reliance  on 
It  was  an  "after-the-fact  rationalization  of- 
fered in  defense  of  maladjusted  State  appor- 
tionment arrangements." 

Certainly,  the  congressional  formula  bad 
not  been  widely  copied  by  the  States.  In 
1964,  when  the  Chief  Justice  wrote,  no  more 
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»Thls  phrase  comes  from  Justice  '^^' 
furter's  opinion  in  Colegrove  v.  Green,  328 
U.S. 549  at  556  (1946). 


than  10  States  could  have  been  deecrlbed 
„  having  a  legislative  apportionment  for- 
mula even  closely  approximating  that  of 
the  U  S  Congress,^  and  each  of  those  States 
rieoarted  to  some  extent,  usually  substan- 
tiftllv  from  the  alleged  Federal  model. 

Even  more  important  are  the  historical 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  Federal  analogy, 
state  representation  formulas  commonly  ad- 
hered to  the  population  standard  until  after 
1890  and  the  later  departures  from  the  equal- 
ooDulation  principles  were  ordinarily  moti- 
rated  by  considerations  of  selfish  advantage 
to  particular  interest  groups.  To  under- 
stand how  and  why  this  should  have  oc- 
curred in  nearly  every  Instance  more  than  a 
century  after  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution it  is  necessary  to  see  why  It  was  that 
State  "representation  formulas  were  origi- 
nally most  often  based  on  population  in  both 
houses  of  bicameral  State  legislatures  and 
why  It  was  that  these  formulas  were  later 
modified  or  abandoned  in  many  States.  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  the  original  constitu- 
tions in  36  of  the  50  States  provided  for 
representation  largely  In  accordance  with 
population  m  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture.' But  by  1964  the  vast  majority  of 
the  representation  formulas  allowed  sub- 
stantial departure  from  population  in  one 
or  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

During  the  first  century  of  U.S.  history  rep- 
resentation in  State  legislatures  throughout 
the  Nation  bore  a  close  relationship  to  popu- 
lation, usually  in  response  to  requirements 
of  the  State  constitutions.  But  even  where 
the  representation  formula  in  the  State  con- 
stitution was  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
local  political  subdivisions,  counties  or  towns, 
the  deviations  from  population  equality  were 
usually  not  large.  Malapportionment,  in  the 
sense  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  recent 
decades,  was  not  a  factor  that  seriously  dis- 
torted the  representation  process  until  late 
In  the  19th  century. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OP  POPULATION 

REPRESENTATION 

The  reasons  for  the  original  emphasis  on 
population  as  the  basis  for  legislative  repre- 
sentation are  rooted  in  the  American  philos- 
ophy of  representative  government,  as 
adr.pted  to  the  pragmatic  realities  of  Ameri- 
can federalism.  American  constitutionalism 
has  alwavs  included  three  principal  themes- 
liberty,  equality,  and  majority  rule.  All 
were  derivative  to  some  extent,  but  the  amal- 
gam was  a  distinctively  American  contribu- 
tion. 

The  notion  of  liberty  may  be  traced  to  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  resulting 
bill  of  rights  promulgated  the  following 
year.  Tlie  influence  of  John  Locke  had  been 
substantial  then,  and  his  writings  continued 
to  be  Important  in  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  a  century  later. 

The  Important  theme  of  equality  may  oe 
credited  in  p?.rt  to  Rousseau,  the  principal 
philosopher  of  the  then  looming  French 
Revolution,  with  its  motto  of  "llberte.  6galite. 
fraternlte."  These  ideas  were  well  known  to 
Jefferson,  who  included  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  broad  assertion  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  and  thus  showed  him- 
self already  ahead  of  his  times. 

Majority  rule,  however  logical  an  outgrowth 
of  liberty  and  equality,  was  the  boldly  new 
American  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
government.  Even  the  limited  experiments 
with  democracy  known  to  the  world  up  to 
this  time  were  not  genuinely  based  on  ma- 
jority rule.  In  18th  century  England  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  any  pretense  of 
representing     people,     unashamedly    repre- 


'  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont. 

'  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  Report  on  Apportionment  of 
State  Legislatures,  10-11,  35,  69  (1962). 


sented  favored  Interest  groups;  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  "rotten  boroughlsm"  was 
at  its  height,  so  that  large  numbers  of  the 
people  were  not  represented  at  all. 

Apparently,  these  considerations  were 
much  In  the  minds  of  those  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
comprehensive  constitutional  scheme  pre- 
sented to  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
1787  was  the  Virginia  plan.  As  originally 
proposed,  it  provided  for  representation  In 
p.ccordance  with  population  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress.  At  one  time  during  the 
Convention  a  majority  of  the  States  voted  for 
that  plan  in  principle;  but,  as  is  well  known, 
it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  small 
States  would  be  allowed  representation  equal 
to  that  of  the  large  States  In  the  Senate, 
the  price  necessary  to  secure  their  agree- 
ment to  form  a  union.  And  so  the  sovereign 
States  entered  into  a  consensual  union  based 
almost  exclusively  on  representation  in  rela- 
tion to  population  in  one  House  and  not  at 
all  in  the  other. 

Further  striking  evidence  that  population 
equality  as  a  basis  for  electoral  representa- 
tion was  a  view  widely  accepted  at  that  time 
Is  the  fact  that  article  II,  section  14,  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  intended  by 
Congress  for  the  future  governance  of  all 
that  vast  territory.  Included  the  following 
requirement:  "The  inhabitants  of  the  said 
territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  •  *  •  of  a  proportionate  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  legislature." 

MAJORITARIAN     IMPULSES     GOVERN     THE     STATE 

The  story  of  the  development  of  repre- 
sentation formulas  for  State  constitutions 
reflects  similar  majoritarian  impulses  for 
more  than  a  century  after  1776,  when  the 
first  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  States  were  being  drafted.  Al- 
though several  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
States  adopted  apportlomnent  formulas 
which  today  produce  substantial  Inequality 
among  election  districts,  the  population  at 
the  time  those  formulas  were  approved  was 
much  more  evenly  spread  among  the  coun- 
ties that  were  given  equal  representation 
(as  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey)  and  among 
the  towns  that  were  given  equal  represen- 
tation (as  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont).  Today  the  situation  has 
been  vastly  altered  by  the  shift  of  popula- 
tion to  the  great  urban  centers 

The  various  formulas  in  the  State  con- 
stitutions adopted  before  1787  did  not,  how- 
ever, furnish  the  pattern  for  the  National 
Congress.  Even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  congressional  formula,  ordained 
by  the  great  compromise,  did  not  serve  as  a 
model  for  States  later  admitted  to  the  Un- 
ion. Between  1790,  when  Vermont  was 
admitted,  and  1889,  when  Montana  was  ad- 
mitted, almost  100  years  later,  every  State 
admitted  to  the  Union  entered  with  a  con- 
stitution providing  for  representation 
based  principally  on  population  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislatvure." 

To  speak  of  those  19th  century  legisla- 
tures in  terms  of  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  as  the  basis  for  appor- 
tionment is  not.  however,  to  suggest  that 
there  was  mathematically  precise  equality 
among  the  districts  at  that  time.  A  num- 
ber of  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  re- 
lied on  county  boundaries  in  drawing  their 
apportionment  formulas,  but  the  distor- 
tions which  resulted  from  assuring  each 
county  at  least  one  representative,  for  ex- 
ample, or  from  grouping  whole  counties  to 
form  election  districts,  were  much  less  in 
agricultural  and  rural  America,  as  it  then 
was,  than  in  industrial  and  urban  America, 
as  It  now  Is. 

As  the  United  States  became  primarily 
an  industrial  and  urban  nation,  honest  ap- 
plication   of    the    representation    formulas 


would  have  meant  in  nearly  all  States  a  grad- 
ual shift  of  political  power  from  the  county 
seats  in  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities.  So 
changes  were  made,  accompanied  by  aston- 
ishingly frank  expressions  of  distrust  for 
majority  rule.  Behind  those  sentiments, 
however,  we  can  be  stire  lay  the  perfectly 
natural  fear  of  diminished  political  power, 
specifically  loss  of  legislative  seats  to  the 
population-gaining  areas  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rural  areas. 

HOW  THE  URBAN  AREAS  WERE  DENIED  POWER 

The  response  was  of  two  kinds : 

1.  In  many  States,  including  such  popu- 
lous States  as  California.  Illinois.  Michigan, 
New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  con- 
stitutional formula  was  adjusted  to  preserve 
legislative  control  in  the  areas  of  declining 
population  regardless  of  subsequent  shifts  in 
population.  The  device  was.  of  course,  to 
make  population  of  slight  of  at  least  dimin- 
ished importance  in  one  or  both  houses. 
These  formulas  tended  to  become  locked  into 
the  constitutions,  because  with  continuing 
population  shifts,  the  number  of  legislators 
who  would  be  prejudiced  by  a  return  to 
emphasis  on  population  was  bound  to  in- 
crease. Change  often  became  a  virtual  im- 
possibility. 

2.  Where  amendment  of  the  constitutional 
formula  was  not  practicable  for  one  reason 
or  another,  a  number  of  State  legislatures 
simply  ignored  the  State  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  periodic  (usually  decennial)  re- 
apportionment to  take  into  account  popu- 
lation changes.  Tennessee,  from  whence 
came  Baker,  and  Alabama,  the  source  of  Rey- 
nolds, were  such  States.  So  was  Maryland, 
which  produced  Maryland  Committee  for  Fair 
Representation  v.  Tawes,  where  the  legisla- 
ture simply  Ignored  repeated  popular  votes 
calling  for  the  convening  of  a  constitutional 
convention.  And.  of  course,  soma  States,  not 
content  to  rely  on  constitutional  change 
or  on  legislative  foot  dragging  alone,  did  a 
little  of  both. 

The  result  was  malapportionment,  tested 
by  any  measurable  standard.  By  1962,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  first  held  that  this  was 
a  matter  for  judicial  cognizance,  the  popula- 
tion disparities  among  election  districts  were 
as  high  as  987  to  1  (the  Vermont  House)  and 
422  to  1  (the  California  Senate);  and  in 
1962,  immediately  before  the  decision  In 
Baker,  a  voting  majority  could  be  elected  In 
each  of  eight  State  senates  by  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  population.  Including  Cali- 
fornia (10.7  percent),  Florida  (12.3  percent), 
and  Nevada   (8  percent). 

The  original  decision  to  give  equal  repre- 
sentation in  one  house  of  Congress  to  each 
State  had  been  grounded  on  another  fact 
of  political  life  relevant  to  the  States  but 
not  to  their  political  subdivisions.  That  is 
the  fact  that  States  are  themselves  sovereign 
governmental  entities  whose  borders  are  im- 
mune from  alteration  without  their  consent 
and  whose  retained  authority  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  Counties,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  other  local  subdivisions  are 
solely  creatures  of  the  State,  subject  to  al- 
teration or  obliteration  at  the  discretion  of 
their  parent  authority,  and  altogether  lack- 
ing In  assurance  of  any  residuum  of  retained 
authority.' 

REAPPORTIONMENT  DECISIONS  WERE  NO  SURPRISE 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  decision 
in  Reynolds  requiring  substantial  popula- 
tion equality  among  election  districts  should 
have  come  "as  no  great  surprise.  Once  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  ruled  applicable 
and  the  Federal  analogy  shown  to  be  inap- 
plicable, the  ah-eady  familiar  facts  of  mal- 
apportionment pointed  Inescapably  in  the 
direction  of  the  Court's  command  for  sub- 
stantial equality  among  election  districts. 


•Id.  at  11. 


«See  the  discussion  in  Reynolds  v.  Sima, 
377  U.S.  533  at  575  (1964). 
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Similarly,  the  1964  decision  in  Wesberry 
V.  Sanders,  requiring  near-population  equal- 
ity among  congressional  districts,  should  not 
have  been  particularly  surprising,  even 
though  that  ruling  was  grounded  on  the  re- 
quirement of  article  I.  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives be  chosen  "by  the  people."  The 
same  underlying  doctrine — faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule — was  found  to  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  as 
to  the  choice  of  Representatives.  Any  other 
decision  would  have  made  a  mockery  of  the 
plain  sense  of  the  compromise  which  pro- 
duced the  equal  representation  of  all  States 
in  the  Senate,  while  assuring  representation 
in  accordance  with  population  in  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives. 

The  reaction  to  these  decisions  was  inter- 
esting. To  whatever  extent  there  may  have 
been  doctrinal  disagreement  with  the  re- 
quirement of  equality  in  congressional  dis- 
tricting, it  was  largely  swallowed  up  in  the 
fact  of  acquiescence.  A  number  of  States 
made  legislative  adjustments  almost  at  once 
to  come  into  compliance  with  the  mandate 
of  near  equality.'  Where  there  was  initial 
failure  to  act.  the  problem  seemed  not  to  in- 
volve dispute  as  to  whether  equality  should 
be  legislated,  but  Involved  instead  the 
familiar  issue  of  whether  the  lines  should 
be  drawn  in  one  way  or  another.  These 
difBctilties  can  eventually  be  surmounted, 
and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  decision 
in  Wesberry  has  been  accepted  as  part  of 
the  living  law. 

The  situation  in  relation  to  Reynolds  is, 
however,  rather  different.  The  initial  re- 
action was  mixed  and,  it  must  be  said,  some- 
what confusing.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
many  State  legislators,  particularly  those 
whose  seats  were  placed  in  jeopardy,  objected 
strenuously;  the  Republican  Party  (perhaps 
inadvisedly,  even  from  a  partisan  standpoint) 
stated  support  in  its  platform  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment;  and  efforts  were  made  In 
Congress,  ultimately  unsuccessful,  to  deny 
or  to  postpone  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by 
Federal  courts  in  connection  with  apportion- 
ment matters. 

It  was  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
reaction  represented  majority  sentiment;  it 
was,  after  all,  the  majority  of  the  voters, 
until  then  frequently  underrepresented  in 
congressional  districts  and  in  State  legisla- 
tive representation,  who  stood  to  benefit  from 
these  decisions.  Not  surprisingly,  when  the 
voters  learned  the  significance  of  the  de- 
cisions (in  part  from  the  largely  favorable 
press  reactions),  they  reacted  as  might  have 
been  expected.  A  Gallup  poll  conducted  in 
August  1964  recorded  a  3-to-2  support  for 
the  decision;  mayors  of  the  principal 
cities  importuned  the  White  House  to  oppose 
the  restrictions  on  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
then  being  debated  in  Congress:  and  the 
Democratic  Party,  although  silent  on  the 
issue  in  its  platform,  gave  important  behind- 
the-scenes  support  to  the  Court  and  the 
decisions.* 

Meanwhile,  the  lower  Federal  courts,  the 
State  courts  and  even  the  State  legislatures 
moved  with  almost  surprising  alacrity  to- 
ward good  faith  compliance.  The  Court  had 
warned  that  "once  a  State's  legislative  ap- 
portionment scheme  has  been  found  to  be 
unconstitutional,  it  would  be  the  unusual 
case  in  which  a  court  would  be  justified  in 
not  taking  appropriate  action  to  insure  that 
no  further  elections  are  conducted  under  the 
invalid  plan."*  By  the  end  of  1964  reappor- 
tionment had  either  been  completed,  or  sub- 
stantial  steps  had  been  taken  toward  ap- 


'For  example,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

'  I  have  reviewed  that  congressional  epi- 
sode in  "Court,  Congress  and  Reapportion- 
ment." 63  Mich.  L.  Rev.  255   (1964). 

"  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
377  U.S.  533  at  585  (1964). 


parently  satisfactory  compliance,  in  most  of 
the  States.!"  When  there  are  added  the 
States  in  which  the  present  formula  Is  val- 
id, of  which  there  are  probably  a  few,  and 
the  States  in  which  initial  legislative  action 
is  probable  in  1965,  one  might  speculate  that 
the  prospects  for  ratification  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislattures  would  be  dim  indeed,  even 
If,  as  now  appears  unlikely,  approval  of  such 
an  amendment  could  be  secured  by  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  propositions  advanced  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  paper — that  the  equal -popula- 
tion principle  is  sound  constitutional  doc- 
trine and  that  the  decisions  seem  now  des- 
tined for  implementation  and  not  reversal — 
suggest  the  appropriateness  of  giving  brief 
attention  to  a  third  point.  What  problems 
of  implementation  and  interpretation  lie 
ahead?  What  benefits  may  be  anticipated 
from  full  compliance  with  the  equal-popula- 
tion principle? 

The  equal-population  principle  now  held 
applicable  to  State  legislatures  has  been 
criticized,  principally  perhaps  by  those  who 
have  not  read  the  decisions  or  refuse  to  be- 
lieve what  they  read,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Court  has  required  the  absurdity  of 
mathematical  equality  among  congressional 
districts  and  in  State  legislative  representa- 
tion. But  the  Court  denied  that  Implications 
as  plainly  as  words  can  speak: 

"Mathematical  exactness  or  precision  is 
hardly  a  workable  constitutional  require- 
ment. What  is  marginally  permissible  in 
one  State  may  be  unsatisfactory  in  another, 
depending  on  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case.  So  long  as  the  divergencies  from 
a  strict  population  standard  are  based  on 
legitimate  considerations  incident  to  the 
effectuation  of  a  rational  State  policy,  some 
derivations  from  the  equal  population  prin- 
ciple are  constitutionally  permissible  with  re-» 
spect  to  the  apportionment  of  seats  in  either 
or  both  of  the  two  Houses  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature."  ^^ 

When  State  experimentation  with  various 
representation  plans  was  thus  invited,  the 
Court  was  of  course  aware  that  further  liti- 
gation would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  that 
which  might  be  marginally  permissible  in 
one  State  from  that  which  may  be  unsatis- 
factory in  another.  Prediction  as  to  which 
of  the  myriad  of  possible  variations  will  be 
upheld  and  which  rejected  Is  too  specula- 
tive to  be  worthwhile  at  this  juncture,  but 
it  may  be  helpful  at  least  to  outline  some  of 
the  questions  that  are  likely  to  arise. 

1.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  ELECTION  DISTRICT 
LINES  BE  BASED  ON  EXISTING  POLITICAL  SUB- 
DIVISIONS SUCH   AS   COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS? 

The  Court  specifically  recognized  that  some 
deviations  from  population  might  be  based 
on  State  preference  for  "insuring  some  voice 
to  political  subdivisions,  as  political-subdi- 
visions." '=  Although  the  distortion  cannot 
be  so  great  as  to  subvert  the  basic  norm  of 
population  equality,  considerable  latitude 
remains. 

"Local  governmental  entities  are  frequently 
charged  with  various  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  operation  of  State  government.  In 
many  States  much  of  the  legislature's  activity 
involves  the  enactment  of  so-called  local  leg- 
islation, directed  only  to  the  concerns  of  par- 
ticular political  subdivisions.  And  a  State 
may  legitimately  desire  to  construct  districts 


'"By  the  end  of  1964  changes  had  been 
effected  in  16  States,  and  in  at  least  as  many 
States  the  existing  systems  had  been  held 
Invalid,  in  many  cases  with  a  judicially  im- 
posed date  (most  often  1965)  by  which  com- 
pliance was  to  be  completed. 

»'  377  U.S.  577-579  (1964) . 

"This  language  is  from  377  U.S.  at  580, 
with  emphasis  supplied. 


along  political  subdivision  lines  to  deter  the 
possibilities  of  gerrymandering."  ■- 

This  receptiveness  to  individualized  appor- 
tionment formulas  should  encourage  study  of 
local  government  to  determine  what  State 
governmental  function  is  served  by  each  of 
the  local  units — the  counties,  cities,  towns 
villages,  school  districts,  and  other  special 
purpose  districts.  If,  for  example,  the  town 
is  found  to  be  the  significant  instrument  of 
local  government,  county  lines  may  not  be 
relevant  in  legislative  representation.  When 
inquiry  Is  made  Into  these  matters  and  Into 
the  extent  of  county  and  city  home  rule,  It 
may  be  that  duplication  of  function  will  be 
revealed. 

The  local  governmental  process  ordinarily 
has  proved  quite  unyielding  to  demands  for 
change;  but  improvement  may  prove  less  dif- 
ficult when  legislatures  are  no  longer  tied 
exclusively  to  local  units  of  government  and 
thus  become  more  directly  responsible  to  the 
voters.  Return  to  majority  rule  in  State  leg- 
islatures holds  promise  of  giving  to  the  de- 
mand for  States  rights  a  new  dignity  and 
urgency. 

2.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT.  IF  ANY.  DOES  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION  FORBID  THE  PARTISAN   GERRYMANDER? 

By  the  end  of  1964  the  Supreme  Court  had 
offered  no  direct  guidance  on  this  obviously 
troublesome  problem.  In  Wrigh  t  v.  Rockefel- 
ler, 376  U.S.  52  (1964),  in  which  appellants 
claimed  that  the  election  district  lines  In  the 
four  congressional  districts  in  Manhattan  had 
been  drawn  along  lines  based  on  racial  con- 
siderations, the  Court  affirmed  the  lower 
court's  dismissal  of  the  complaint  for  failure 
to  show  legislative  contrivance  to  segregate 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  place  of  origin.  But 
even  that  case  did  not  raise  the  ultimate 
question  whether  an  artful  arrangement  of 
election  districts  to  promote  political  advan- 
tage (as  opposed  to  racial  discrimination)  is 
forbidden  by  the  equal  protection  clause  or 
by  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Elimination  of  gross  population  dispari- 
ties removes  one  of  the  devices  by  which 
partisan  advantage  has  in  the  past  been 
secured.  There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in 
imagining  instances  in  which  equality  is 
satisfied  but  the  representative  function 
nevertheless  Is  seriously  undermined  by  the 
gerrymander. 

It  Is  clear  at  least  that  Congress  can,  as 
it  once  did,"  require  compactness  and  con- 
tiguity in  the  drawing  of  congressional  dis- 
trict lines.  This  requirement  should  be  re- 
instated for  congressional  districting;  the 
adoption  of  similar  requirements  would  be 
useful  additions  to  State  legislative  repre- 
sentation formulas.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  political  party  could  raise  good-faith 
objections  to  such  a  requirement  in  supple- 
ment to  the  constitutional  necessity  for 
equality." 

3.  MAY  A  STATE  ESTABLISH  MULTIMEMBER 
AS  WELL  AS  SINGLE-MEMBER  ELECTION 
DISTRICTS? 

The  equal-population  principle,  as  formu- 
lated by  the  Supreme  Court,  does  not  in  so 
many  words  address  itself  to  the  question 
whether  State  legislators  and  Representa- 
tives to  Congress  may  be  chosen,  within  the 
discretion  of  each  State,  from  single-member 
constituencies  or  from  multimember  dis- 
tricts. In  commenting  on  the  possible  ways 
in  which  varied  bases  of  representation 
could  be  achieved  between  the  two  houses 
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'^377  U.S.  at  580-581. 

I'See.  for  example,  17  Stat.  28  (1872),  31 
Stat.  733  (1901). 

'^  Several  courts  have  suggested  that  com- 
pactness, equality,  and  "neutrality"  may  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  computer  techniques. 
For  a  discussion,  see  Weaver  and  Hess,  "A 
Procedure  for  Nonpartisan  Districting:  De- 
velopment of  Computer  Techniques,"  73 
YaleL.  J.  288  (1963). 


of  a  bicameral  legislature,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  observed  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  with 
all  the  casu.Tlness  of  unstudied  dictum,  that 
"One  body  could  be  composed  of  single - 
member  districts  while  the  other  could  have 
at  least  some  multimember  districts."  But 
it  mav  not  be  quite  that  easy. 

The  issue  is  presented  in  Fortson  v.  Dorsey, 
228  P  Supp.  259  (N.D.  Ga.  1964),  a  case 
challenging  the  validity  of  the  1962  Georgia 
senatorial  apportionment. i«  By  that  act  the 
State  was  divided  Into  54  senatorial  districts, 


plan.'"  In  Vermont  the  court  ordered  that  a 
new  plan  be  established  by  April  1,  1965.  and 
that  State  legislators  elected  under  the  in- 
valid apportionment  enact  no  legislation  ex- 
cept that  relating  to  reapportionment.^" 
And  in  Georgia  the  court  enjoined  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  for  ratification  of  a  pro- 
posed new  State  constitution  approved  by 
the  malapportioned  legislature.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  somewhat  inconclusive 
per  curiam  order,  vacated  and  remanded  for 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  subsequent 


eenerallv  adhering  to  county  boundary  lines,     developments.-'' 


In  order  to  conform  to  some  extent  to  the 
equality  requirement,  some  of  the  districts 
included  two  or  more  counties,  some  were 
single  counties,  and  some  consisted  of  por- 
tions of  counties.  All  were  single-member 
districts  except  that,  where  more  than  one 
senator  was  assigned  to  a  single  county,  all 
senators  were  to  be  elected  at  large.  The 
three-judge  Federal  district  court  held  that 
the  provisions  for  county-at-large  elections 
in  the  populous  counties  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

On  Janur.ry  18,  1965,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  district  court,  repeating  what 
had  been  said  as  dictum  in  Reynolds,  now  as 
the  holding  of  the  Court,  that  one  body  of  a 
bicameral  legislature  could  have  at  least  some 
multimember  districts.  Justice  Brennan,  for 
the  majority,  emphasized  that  the  Court  did 
no  more  than  uphold  the  statute  on  its  face. 
"It  might  well  be  that,  designedly  or  other- 
wise, a  multimember  constituency  appor- 
tionment scheme,  under  the  circum.^tances  of 
a  particular  case,  would  operate  to  minimize 
or  cancel  out  the  voting  strength  of  racial 
or  political  elements  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion." Thiis,  the  validity  of  the  gerrymander 
to  serve  racial  or  political  ends  has  not  yet 
been  passed  upon. 

4.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 
INTERVENE  IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATION  PROCESS 
TO  ASSURE  SATISFACTION  OF  THE  EQUAL-POPU- 
LATION   PRINCIPLE? 

In  Reynolds  the  Court  recognized  that 
"legislative  reapportionment  is  primarily  a 
matter  for  legislative  consideration  and  de- 
termination, and4;hat  judicial  relief  becomes 
appropriate  only  when  a  legislature  fails  to 
reapportion  according  to  Federal  constitu- 
tional requisites  in  a  timely  fashion  after 
having  had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  do 
so."  Only  ill  that  case,  and  in  the  Oklahoma 
case,'"  has  the  Supreme  Court  approved 
affirmative  judicial  intervention  as  a  remedy 
for  an  existing  apportionment  formula  found 
to  be  invalid,  and  both  of  those  were  excep- 
tional cases  of  legislative  failure  to  reappor- 
tion after  repeated  judicial  attempts  to 
secure  legislative  reapportionment. 

Subsequently,  three-judge  Federal  district 
courts  have  sought  In  several  instances  to 
limit  legislative  action  In  connection  with 
anticipated  reapportionment.  Four  ex- 
amples will  suffice.  In  New  York  the  court 
limited  the  term  of  legislators  elected  in 
1964  to  1  instead  of  the  usual  2  years  and 
fixed  April  1,  1965,  as  the  time  within  which 
reapportionment  was  required.'*  In  Con- 
necticut the  court  ordered  that  no  legislative 
elections  be  held  In  November  1964,  and  that 
the  holdover  legislature  prepare  a  temporary 
apportionment  and  prepare  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  establish  a  permanent 


Whether  the  Court  will  uphold  or  reject 
particular  judicial  restraints  imposed  by  the 
lower  Federal  courts  on  legislative  action  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  predict.  What  does 
seem  moderately  clear  is  that  some  discre- 
tion will  be  continued  In  the  Federal  courts 
charged  with  protecting  against  further  en- 
croachment on  the  equal-population  prin- 
ciple. 

5.  WHAT  ADVICE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  STATE 
LEGISLATURES  IN  DEVISING  NEW  APPORTION- 
MENT FORMULAS? 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  legislative 
compliance  with  the  equal-population  prin- 
ciple will  be  tested  by  a  good-faith  stand- 
ard, including  the  possibility  of  individual 
variations  among  the  States.  The  local  gov- 
ernmental process  has  been  made  to  seem 
mysterious  only  because  of  too -long  neglect 
and  lack  of  careful  study.  If  the  premises 
of  the  State  and  local  representation  func- 
tion are  now  reexamined  conscientiously,  the 
benefit  resulting  to  government  from  that 
study  alone  would  justify  the  temporary  dis- 
locations attendant  upon  reapportionment. 
Once  the  study  has  been  made  which  is 
here  suggested,  there  should  be  little  dif- 
ficulty in  devising  a  system  that  is  fair  and 
workable. 

To  facilitate  adjustments  that  may  prove 
necessary,  the  most  useful  device  is  likely  to 
be  an  effective  apportionment  commission 
which  can  be  charged  with  a  continuing 
study  of  the  reasons  why  particular  appor- 
tionment plans  prove  to  be  well  or  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  State.  If  this 
commission  can  be  nonpartisan,  so  much  the 
better.  The  political  side  of  the  govern- 
mental process  has  quite  enough  with  which 
to  concern  itself  without  Insisting  that 
the  "thicket"  of  legislative  representation 
continue  forever  to  be  "political." 


By  reminding  ourselves  of  the  Armenian 
tragedy,  however,  we  should  see  more 
clearly  the  vital  necessity  for  seeking  a 
world  in  which  such  events  cannot  re- 
cur. 

Approximately  250,000  persons  of  Ar- 
meman  origin  now  live  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  proud  that  several 
thousand  of  them  make  their  homes  in 
my  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  Armenian 
people  for  their  courage  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  hiunan  freedom. 


SPEECH  OP  SECRETARY  FOWLER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  first  speech  de- 
livered publicly  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  following  his 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  and  his  as- 
sumption of  ofiBce.  It  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Washington  Conference  of  the 
Advertising  Council  on  Tuesday,  April  6. 
While  it  is  a  short  speech,  it  touches  up- 
on a  number  of  the  areas  which  lie  within 
the  Secretary's  responsibility  and  aflBrms 
his  desire  to  maintain  a  continuity  of 
policies  while,  as  he  says: 

Further  sharpening  the  tools  we  have  de- 
veloped, and  patiently  applying  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  in  recent  years  to  the  tasks 
of  sustaining  our  domestic  economic  mo- 
mentum and  at  the  same  time  bringing  our 
international  accounts  into  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fow- 
ler, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,   Before 
the  Washington  Conference  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Council,  April  6,  1965 
Had   your    conference   been    but   a    week 
earlier,  I  might  have  found  myself  on  the 
other  side  of  this  platform,  among  the  ques- 
tioners.   The  passage  of  a  week's  time  and 
the    change    in    seating    arrangements    are 
hardly  enough  to  alter  my  basic  role  in  your 
session.     So  I  count  It  a  privilege  to  listen 
and  learn. 

But  even  a  recently  returned  sojourner 
from  private  life  may  be  permitted  a  few 
general  observations.  First,  the  national 
economic  goals  referred  to  have  the  same 
familiar  ring  as  they  did  when  I  left  the 
Treasury  12  months  ago. 

Second,  I  do  feel  and  hear  a  more  insistent 
and  welcome  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  in  our  national 
economy  arise  in  large  part  out  of  the  in- 
herent dynamics  of  our  free  market  system, 
as  it  ceaselessly  changes  and  grows,  and  they 
can  and  must  be  met  in  that  same  frame- 
work. 

Third,  there  is  a  considerable  consensus  on 


ARMENIAN  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  the  world  was  sickened  and 
saddened  by  the  virtual  eradication  of 
the  proud  little  nation  of  Armenia. 

Hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  Armenians 
were  executed  or  died  from  other  causes 
directly  related  to  their  persecution.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  Armenians  escaped 
terror  by  fleeing  to  Russia. 

April  24  has  been  established  as  Ar- 
menian Memorial  Day.  That  date  in 
1915  marked  the  beginning  of  horrible 
brutalities  against  the  Armenian  people. 

Why  should  the  anniversary  of  this     the  fact  that  Government  has  an  affirmative 
tragic  occurrence  be  observed?    Nothing     role,  namely,  a  responsibility  for  helping  to 


'"Probable  jurisdiction  was  noted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  Oct.  12.  1964,  and  the 
case  was  placed  on  the  summary  calendar. 
A  joint  motion  to  advance  the  case  was 
granted  by  the  Court  on  Nov.  23,  and  it  was 
argued  on  Dec.  10,  1964. 

''Williams  v.  Moss,  378  U.S.  558  (1964). 
For  the  opinion  on  remand,  see  Reynolds  v. 
State  Election  Board,  233  F.  Supp.  323  (W.D. 
Okla.  1964). 

"  WMCA,  Inc.  V.  Lomenzo,  —  P.  Supp.  — 
(SI).  N.Y.  1964),  petition  for  cert,  filed  33 
Law  Week  3174  (Nos.  611,  623). 


can  be  done  now  to  redress  the  wrongs 
that  were  committed  in  the  Armenian 
massacre,  which  is  a  page  of  history 
that  cannot  be  erased.  What  happened 
to  the  Armenians  was  not  the  first,  nor 
the  last,  episode  of  genocide  in  the  world. 


^»Pinney  v.  Butterworth,  —  P.  Supp.  —  (D. 
Conn.  1964). 

-■o  Buckley  v.  Hoff,  234  P.  Supp.  191  (D.  Vt. 
1964),  modified  and  affirmed  per  cvu-iam,  33 
Law  Week  3243  (Jan.  28, 1965) . 

=1  Fortson  v.  Toombs,  33  Law  Week  4172 
(Jan.  18,  1965). 


shape  a  fiscal  and  financial  environment  in 
which  business  can  flourish,  and  In  which 
the  collective  energies  of  business,  labor,  and 
Government  can  be  applied  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals. 

Achieving  the  proper  mix  of  economic  poli- 
cies— both  fiscal  and  monetary — is  vital  to 
successfully  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Treasury.  The  proper  course  ahead,  as 
I  see  it.  lies  in  carrying  forward  the  main 
lines  of  existing  policies,  further  sharpening 
the  tools  we  have  developed,  and  patiently 
applying  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  tasks  of  sustaining  our 
domestic  economic  momentum  and  at  the 
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same  time  bringing  our  international  ac- 
counts into  balance. 

This  is  the  course  already  clearly  laid  oxit 
in  the  President's  economic  protrram  for  this 
year.  The  e.\cise  tax  reduction  planned  for 
midyear  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
creative  application  of  economic  experience 
to  maintain  a  healthy  and  balanced  expan- 
sion. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  liberalization  of 
depreciation  and  the  enactment  of  the  In- 
vesiment  credit  of  1962  and  the  income  tax 
cut  of  1964,  it  underscores  a  willingness  to 
use  fiscal  policy— and  tax  reduction  in  par- 
ticular—as  a  more  effective  and  flexible  in- 
strximent  for  sustaining  our  economic  gro^'th 
by  lifting  burdensome  or  discriminatory  taxes 
from  the  private  sector  while  keeping  sensi- 
ble and  effective  limits  on  increases  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Recent  events  abroad  have  made  it  plain 
for  all  to  see  that  the  international  stability 
and  standing  of  the  dollar  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  world  business  and  trade, 
but  also  directly  affects  our  national  security 
and  otir  capacity  for  effective  diplomatic  ac- 
tion throughout  the  world.  A  strong  cur- 
rency is  an  essential  ur.derpinnmg  for  world- 
wide responsibilities,  and  we  cannot — and  we 
will  not  fail  in  the  Job  of  keeping  the  dollar 
strong. 

This  determination  to  balance  our  inter- 
national accounts  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  sound 
modification  of  the  international  monetary 
system  to  adapt  it  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  an  expanding  free  world  economy. 

The  intensified  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram announced  by  the  President  hi  Feb- 
ruary is  a-lready  yielding  good  results.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
claim  success — for  we  need  results  not  only 
this  month,  or  through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, but  for  the  months  and  3'ears  ahead* 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  complaint  that  the 
new  elements  in  our  total  balance-of-p^.y- 
ments  program — the  voluntary  eflforts  of 
business  and  financial  institutions  to  achieve 
savings  through  their  own  operations — repre- 
sent no  fundamental  solution.  Instead, 
some  have  suggested  that  we  should,  in  effect 
don  a  protective  shell  of  tight  direct  con- 
trols— or  accept  instead  the  risks  and  hazards 
for  our  domestic  economy  that  would  come 
from  applying  a  hard  brake  to  credit  expan- 
sion. I  share  none  of  that  skepticism. 
American  business,  I  am  confident,  will  not 
relax  its  early  response  to  the  President's  call 
for  cooperation  with  the  first  sign  of  success. 

But,  I  am  equally  certain  that  this  kind  of 
voluntary  program  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  permanent  solution.  The 
clear  need  remains  to  make  our  own  economy 
even  more  competitive  in  world  markets  and 
to  encourage  capital  flows  into  the  United 
States.  Nor  can  we  relax  our  efforts  to  econ- 
omize in  dollar  outlays  for  defense  and  aid 
abroad.  And  perhaps  even  more  important. 
we  cannot  escape  the  complex  and  diflicult 
task — a  task  that  must  be  shared  by  our  Eu- 
ropean friends — of  attacking  at  its  roots  the 
basic  source  of  the  disequilibrium  in  world 
capital  markets. 

That  is  the  fundamental  approach  that  has 
motivated  the  entire  balance-of-paj-ments  ef- 
fort since  1961.  Moreover  our  unequaled 
record  of  price  stability  and  sustained  ad- 
vances in  productivity  are  beginning  to  pay 
off  in  a  rising  trade  balance.  Substantial 
economies  in  Government  spending  abroad 
have  been  achieved.  The  investment  climate 
in  the  United  States  has  vastly  Improved, 
with  the  result  that  greater  outlets  are  de- 
veloping at  home  to  absorb  our  vast  savings. 
And  there  ay' encouraging  signs  that  Euro- 
peans more 'Nearly  recognize,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  deal  with,  deficiencies  In  their  own 
capital  markets. 

The  fact  that  an  extraordinary  flow  of 
capital  abroad  could  undermine  our  progress 
last  year — and  that  the  President  was  com- 


pelled to  ask  for  special  efforts  to  curb  that 
outflow — is  evider.ce  enough  that  our  prog- 
ress is  still  incomplete.  But.  as  I  take  up  my 
new  responsibiliiies.  I  do  so  in  confidence 
that  the  main  elements  in  our  prograni  arc 
sound,  and  that  business  and  Government 
and  r.ll  the  people  of  our  Nation  working  to- 
gether have  both  tlie  capacity  and  will  to 
achieve  our  n-tional  oblectivcs  at  home  and 
abro.id. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TURK- 
ISH  GENOCIDE   OF  ARMENIANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  the  50thianniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  of  1915  and  following 
which  shocked  the  conscience  of  the 
world  at  the  time.  On  April  24,  1915, 
the  campaign  began  which  was  to  last 
through  1918-  and  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  million  Armenians  and  the 
displacement  and  exile  of  another  mil- 
lion. The  total  of  2  million  Armenians 
comprised  about  half  of  all  Armenians 
living  in  1915. 

April  24  has  been  set  as  the  official 
Armenian  Memorial  Day.  On  that  date 
50  years  ago  more  than  a  hundred  Ar- 
menian intellectuals  of  Constantinople 
were  arrested,  later  to  be  transported 
into  the  interior  of  Turkey  and  killed. 
The  Turkish  atrocities  against  these  peo- 
ple, who  had  once  been  proudly  inde- 
pendent but  who  were  believed  a  threat 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  comprised  per- 
haps the  greatest  example  of  genocide  in 
history  prior  to  the  advent  of  Hitler  and 
his  genocide  of  the  Jews.  Indeed,  it  was 
Hitler  who  asked,  speaking  before  the 
Third  Reich  in  1939  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  operations  against  Poland,  "Who, 
pray  say,  remembers  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres today?" 

Perhaps  if  the  world  had  recalled 
rather  than  seemingly  forgotten  the 
events  of  the  generation  before,  there 
would  have  been  a  greater  and  earlier 
understanding  of  the  monstrous  plot  of 
Hitler  to  exterminate  an  entire  people 
within  his  borders.  On  this  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  helpless  martyrdom  of  the 
Armenians,  against  whom  was  turned 
the  might  of  a  nation  which  was  the 
ally  of  an  earlier  imperial  Germany,  we 
need  to  call  to  mind  their  plight.  We 
need  to  recall  that  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  joined  in  official  endorsement 
of  the  international  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, and  that  we  need  to  maintain  alert- 
ness to  the  first  beginnings  of  any  such 
oppression  of  peoples  by  governments  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  Armenians  in  Amer- 
ica, men  and  women  who  came  here,  or 
whose  parents  arrived,  as  a  result  of  the 
events  of  50  years  ago.  They  have  been 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  melting-pot 
population,  and  they  have  enriched  the 
Nation.  We  owe  it  to  them,  and  to  Ar- 
menians wherever  they  are.  to  join  them 
in  remembrance  of  this  50th  anniversary 
of  an  event  which  can  never  die  in  their 
memories. 

For  the  Armenian  martyrs  of  1915  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  America  and 
its  allies  in  World  War  I  against  the 
Turks,  the  Germans,  and  their  alliance. 
As  President  Woodrow  Wilson  put  it  at 
the  time,  "The  Armenians  are  our  little 
ally." 


AMERICA'S  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  now  tliat 
our  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  is  underway  with  hear- 
in.t;.s,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point  up 
an  agency  of  the  Department  which  has 
bcca  neglected  over  the  js^ars  but  uhich 
has  done  outstanding  work  for  th  farm- 
ers of  our  Nation. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
probably  has  as  close  contact  with  our 
farmers  as  any  other  agency,  branch,  or 
service  of  the  Department.  The  budget 
recommendation  this  year  calls  for  an 
increase  of  $700,000.  This  increase  rec- 
ognizes the  problem  but  only  begins  to 
solve  it. 

If  divided  among  the  3,000  counties  in 
the  United  States,  each  would  receive  an 
average  increase  of  about  $233. 

Much  more  than  this  amount  is 
needed  just  to  help  bring  the  salaries  of 
E.xtension  workers  in  line  with  prevail- 
ing pay  scales.  Last  year  all  classified 
civil  service  employees  and  postal  work- 
ers received  a  substantial  pay  increase. 
But  nothing  was  provided  in  Federal  leg- 
islation to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  15,- 
000  Exteixsion  Service  employees  in  the 
States. 

These  15,000  Extension  workers  prob- 
ably contribute  as  much  to  the  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  Nation's  overall 
economy  as  any  other  group  of  similar 
size.  They  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  educational  support  to  every 
facet  of  our  farm  programs  and  to  help- 
ing to  raise  the  standards  of  living  for 
families  and  youth  tiiroughout  rural 
America. 

Too  much  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
a  decline  in  number  of  farms.  The  ti-ue 
measure  of  agricultural  needs  is  the  prod- 
uct. The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
producing  more  and  better  food  and  fiber 
than  any  nation  in  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  And  they  are  doing  it  with  the 
least  help  and  fewest  acres  since  the  stait 
of  this  centuiT-  This  is  the  current 
miracle  in  American  enterprise. 

Such  an  achievement  does  not  come 
automatically.  Without  taking  any 
credit  from  the  many  other  agencies 
helping  on  farm  programs,  I  emphasize 
again  that  Extension  workers  have  given 
the  educational  service  that  has  helped 
farmers  and  other  rural  people  most  in 
meeting  the  many  challenges  of  the  last 
half  century. 

Cooperative  Extension  is  now  starting 
its  second  50  years  of  service  to  American 
agriculture.  We  should  give  it  the  sup- 
port it  deserves  in  meeting  the  many 
problems  still  facing  us. 

South  Dakota  alone  could  use  nearly 
a  third  of  the  proposed  increase  in  Ex- 
tension funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That  much  is  needed  to  help  keep  the 
most  skilled  workers  in  extension  and  to 
hire  more  specialists  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  farmers,  families,  and  rural  com- 
munities in  our  State. 

Although  our  Nation  enjoyed  the  most 
prosperous  year  In  its  history  in  1964,  the 
income  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Soutn 
Dakota  was  at  a  5 -year  low.  This  has 
been  a  result  of  drought,  diseases,  low 
prices  for  livestock,  and  high  prices  or 
things  they  must  buy. 
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Our  farm  people  need  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  men  and  women  with  spe- 
cial training  in  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  marketing.  Re- 
search is  giving  us  a  vast  amount  of  val- 
uable information.  We  should  have 
more  and  better-trained  people  to  help 
them  interpret  that  reseaich  and  to  help 
them  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to 
everyday  problems. 

Extension  workers  are  doing  their 
share  in  training  for  greater  service. 
Two-thirds  of  the  59  State  extension 
specialists  in  South  Dakota,  for  example, 
have  master's  or  doctor's  degrees  in  their 
special  lines  of  work.  Five  years  ago  only 
one-third  of  the  State's  specialists  were 
as  advanced  in  their  training. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  dollar  we 
appropriate  for  extension  work  returns 
far  more  than  that  in  increased  agricul- 
tural efficiency,  better  products  for  the 
consumer,  and  improvement  in  rural 
communities. 

Let  me  give  you  one  striking  example 
in  that  first  catc.r^ory. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  western  corn 
rootworm  damage  in  1963  cost  South 
Dakota  corngrowors  an  estimated  $2  mil- 
lion in  yield  los.ses.  Extension  entomol- 
ogists and  county  agents  conducted  tests 
which  showed  that  chemicals  which 
growers  had  been  using  were  ineffective 
against  this  species. 

They  quickly  analyzed  results  from  re- 
search and  some  extension  demonstra- 
tion plots  which  helped  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  proper  treatment.  Before 
the  1964  planting  season,  they  conducted 
an  intensive  educational  program  on  the 
rootworm  problem,  chemicals  that  should 
be  used,  how  they  should  be  used,  how 
they  should  be  applied,  and  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  handling  them.  They 
held  many  meetings  for  growers  and 
dealers,  issued  thousands  of  fact  sheets 
and  bulletins,  and  used  newspapers,  ra- 
dio, and  television  to  reach  farmers  with 
information  about  the  program  to  con- 
trol western  corn  rootworm. 

Result  was  that  600,000  acres  were 
treated  with  the  proper  insecticides  last 
spring.  Savings  from  these  treatments 
are  estimated  to  be  over  $4  million  to 
South  Dakota  corngrowers  in  that  1 
year. 

This  estimated  savings  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  total  money  spent 
for  all  extension  work  in  South  Dakota  in 
1964.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  dozens 
of  programs  carried  on  by  the  coopera- 
tive extension  service  in  our  State.  You 
can  point  to  many  similar  results  in  your 
State. 

Extension  takes  a  problem-solving 
approach.  Another  program  on  which 
they  have  used  this  approach  is  that  of 
resource  development.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  economic  growth  in 
South  Dakota  is  agricultural  develop- 
ment. And  a  key  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment is  water  supply. 

With  Extension  assistance,  three  water 
conservancy  districts  have  been  orga- 
nized to  obtain  better  management  of 
water  resources. 

Extension  workers  in  home  economics 
likewise  devote  their  efforts  toward  help- 
tag  families  solve  problems  in  the  use  of 
wth  human  and  financial  resources  for 


better  family  living.  Added  educational 
services  are  provided  for  youth — many  of 
whom  have  not  found  it  possible  to  finish 
high  school. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  success 
of  4-H  Club  programs  in  our  States.  In 
1964,  membership  in  these  clubs  reached 
a  new  high  of  19,588  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  9  and  19. 

The  youth  phase  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  programs  is  compli- 
mented by  the  fact  that  75  other  coun- 
tries have  established  youth  programs 
similar  to  our  4-H  Club  program.  Simi- 
larly, many  other  countries  already  have 
or  are  now  setting  up  Extension  programs 
patterned  after  the  Extension  Service  in 
the  United  States.  What  better  proof 
do  we  need  of  the  benefits  of  this  service? 

South  Dakota  might  well  be  called  a 
"feeder"  State.  Not  only  do  we  feed  lots 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  but  we  send  out 
of  the  State  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  products  of  our  farms.  These  fine 
products  go  into  the  marketing  channels 
for  consumers  throughout  our  Nation 
and  also  to  other  countries  around  the 
world. 

We  also  supply  large  numbers  of  our 
youth  to  industry  and  government  in 
other  States  and  foreign  countries  to 
improve  the  total  skills  and  pi'oducts  of 
this  land  of  ours. 

South  Dakota  has  the  good  fortune  of 
being  host  to  an  international  seminar 
this  summer.  We  look  forward  to  this 
opportunity  of  being  the  "show  window" 
of  the  United  States  for  many  foreign 
friends. 

In  all  of  these  activities  I  have  men- 
tioned, you  see  the  hand  of  our  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service.  Let  us  give 
them  the  support  they  need  to  main- 
tain— yes,  to  increase — the  pace  of  prog- 
ress for  rural  America. 


THE  PORT  OF  DULUTH,  MINN. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  in  1959,  the  port  of 
Duluth  was  considered  an  inland  port — 
the  largest  inland  port  in  the  world,  be- 
cause of  the  large  tonnage  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  grain  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
port  in  Great  Lakes  shipping. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Seaway,  the 
port  of  Duluth  is  classified  as  a  seaport, 
even  though  it  is  2,400*lniles  from  salt 
water;  and  it  is  the  fourth  seaport  in  size 
in  the  United  States.  The  port  of  Du- 
luth includes  the  facilities  at  Duluth  and 
also  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bor, at  Superior,  Wis. 

Robert  T.  Smith,  port  director  of  the 
port  of  Duluth,  recently  spoke  to  various 
vessel  owners  and  shipping  interests  in 
Europe  concerning  the  development  of 
the  Great  Lakes  seaway  in  the  past  6 
years  and  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
port  of  Duluth.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excei-pts  from  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   speech   were    ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Port  of  DtJLtrrH,  Minn.,  U.S  A. 
(By  Robert  T.  Smith,  port  director) 

The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
system  of  navigation,  when  opened  in  1959, 


exposed  a  vast  area  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  greater  participation  in 
foreign  trade.  It  provided  access  for  the 
average  size  ocean  carrier  into  the  very  heart- 
land of  the  North  American  Continent,  a 
distance  of  approximately  2,400  miles  from 
salt  water.  It  actually  provided  the  United 
States  with  its  fourth  seacoast,  a  coast  ad- 
jacent to  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  con- 
centration of  heavy  and  light  industries,  as 
well  as  rich  farmlands  producing  farm  prod- 
ucts, of  which  grains  are  the  dominating 
production.  It  is  estimated  that  better  than 
40  percent  of  our  Nation's  industries,  as  well 
as  population,  are  located  either  on  the 
waterway  or  within  a  reasonable  distance 
thereof.  In  due  time,  this  waterway  sys- 
tem win  change  many  habits  and  practices 
of  impyortlng  and  exporting  that  previously 
applied  to  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 
It  will  provide  a  cheaper  avenue  of  trans- 
portation for  those  already  so  engaged,  and 
win  make  possible,  through  cheaper  overaU 
transportation  costs,  the  entrance  into  for- 
eign markets  by  industries  that  were  re- 
stricted by  reason  of  the  high  cost  of  raU 
transportation  to  other  coastal  ports.  Con- 
versely, It  will  open  new  markets  for  ex- 
porters in  Europe  and  other  continents  on 
the  globe.  It  definitely  provides  a  two-way 
road  for  trade. 

When  the  seaway  opened  In  1959,  ship- 
owners and  operators  encountered  many 
frustrating  problems,  some  of  such  serious 
proFKDrtions  that  many  refused  to  return 
their  vessels  to  the  waterway  system.  In 
effect,  the  new  waterway,  as  we  say  in  the 
United  States,  received  a  "black  eye,"  and 
many  predicted  It  was  doomed  to  failure. 
There  were  a  number  of  factors  responsible 
for  the  fiasco  of  1959,  as  I  experienced  It  In 
the  port  of  Duluth.  First  and  foremost,  In 
my  opinion,  was  the  Inexperience  of  those  in- 
volved In  port  operations,  port  authorities, 
vessel  agents,  terminal  op>erators,  and  long- 
shore labor  (stevedores).  Every  port,  both 
large  and  small,  envisioned  being  a  second 
New  York  port  overnight,  at  least  that  is 
what  their  propaganda  Indicated.  Very  few 
ports  were  prepared  for  the  onslaught  of 
ocean-type  vessels  that  surged  through  the 
seaway  locks  when  they  were  first  swung 
open.  They  were,  however,  weU  prepared 
with  welcoming  ceremonies  for  the  first  ves- 
sel to  enter  their  harbor,  and  with  gifts 
to  shower  upon  the  captain,  and  that  Is  about 
as  far  as  It  went. 

In  the  major  ports  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient modern  transit  shed  berths  and  other 
docking  areas.  Many  of  the  grain  elevators' 
loading  spouts  were  not  high  enough  to 
effectively  reach  a  vessel's  hatch  when  she 
was  light.  Tugboat  crews,  when  available, 
lacked  In  the  knowledge  of  docking  and 
undocklng  safely  this  new  type  of  vessel. 
Longshore  labor  was  Inexperienced  Eind  In- 
sufficient in  number  to  meet  the  demands. 
Many  ports'  navigation  channels  had  a  depth 
less  than  the  seaway  depth  of  27  feet.  Many 
marine  terminals  and  grain  elevators  failed 
to  deepen  their  slips  even  to  the  depth  of 
their  main  harbor  channels.  Vessel  agents 
Increased  in  number,  but  not  in  experience, 
and  above  all.  there  was  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied pilots  to  direct  vessels  through  the 
strange  waters. 

My  heart  ached  for  every  shipmaster  that 
came  Into  the  Seaway  during  that  eventful 
year,  and  It  was  only  through  their  constant 
vigilance  that  accidents  were  held  to  a  mini- 
mum under  the  circumstances. 

The  waterways  connecting  the  lakes,  re- 
ferred to  as  connecting  channels — to  be  spe- 
cific, those  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake 
Huron,  and  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Superior,  did  not  have  a  depth 
corresponding  with  the  Seaway's  27  feet.  It 
was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  1963  ship- 
ping season  that  these  aresis  had  the  27-foot 
depth.  At  this  time  many  of  the  ports  con- 
sidered as  major  ports  do  not  have  tiie  27-foot 
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channel  within  their  harbor  district,  and  it 
may  be  as  late  as  1967  before  they  do. 

Added  to  all  the  woes  of  1959  was  an  atti- 
tude of  resentment  on  the  part  of  many  to 
what  they  referred  to  as  invasion  by  ocean 
ships,  because  they  thought  they  were  in  di- 
rect competition  with  domestic  lake  vessels 
through  which  they  derived  their  livelihood. 
This  attitucte  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  port  authorities.  Many  were  de- 
prived of  funds  to  effectively  promote  a  flow 
of  traffic.  As  would  be  expected,  opposition 
groups  on  tiie  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
seaboards  continued  their  harassment  of 
Great  Lakes  shipping,  and  I  might  add.  there 
has  been  no  letup  in  their  tactics  to  this 
date. 

The  Seaway  lias  had  6  years  of  experience, 
that  has  seen  foreign  trade — other  tlian  bulk 
grain — increase  from  20.533.142  tons  in  1959 
to  39.309.029  tons  in  1964.  During  this  pe- 
riod there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  efficiency  on  the  part  of  all  industries  in- 
volved in  tiie  handling  of  waterborne  carriers. 
Government  agencies  of  ail  lake-bordering 
States,  consisting  of  Governors,  congressional 
representatives,  mayors  and  other  officials 
have  begun  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  their 
respective  port's  problems.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  erlectively  counter  the  moves  of 
opposition  groups.  This  was  clearly  evident 
wlien  the  Seaway  toll  structure  was  not 
changed  in  1964.  Another  indication  of  tlie 
Seaway's  maturity  was  the  forming  several 
years  ago  of  the  International  Association  of 
Great  Lakes  Ports,  and  just  recently,  the 
Great  Lakes  Terminals  Association.  Both 
associations  were  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  close  cooperation  in  the  promotion 
of  efficiency,  and  a  solid  front  against  the 
ever-pressing  and  manipulated  opposition 
groups. 

My  remarks  concerning  the  Seaway  in  gen- 
eral were  a  prelude  to  the  specific  reason  for 
my  visit  to  your  great  country.  As  you  no 
doubt  have  surmised.  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
ivbout  the  Port  of  Duluth.  Minn.  When  I 
speak  of  Duluth,  remember  I  am  also  re- 
ferring to  Superior.  Wis.  The  two  ports 
ser\-e  a  common  harbor,  separated  by  a  very 
narrow  navigable  river,  and  are  con.=idered  as 
one  port  of  entry  by  U.S.  Customs.  Immigra- 
tion, and  other  Federal  agencies  having  juris- 
diction in  the  harbor.  Vessel  agents.  Cus- 
toms. Immigration  and  other  agencies  having 
to  do  with  the  port  are  domiciled  in  Duluth. 
There  is  one  mark  of  distinction,  and  that  is 
harborfront  workers'  unions.  Each  port  has 
Its  own  union  headquarters,  but  work  in  close 
harmony  with  each  other.  In  domestic  lake 
shipping  circles.  Duluth  and  Superior  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "twin  ports." 

There  is  a  similar  situation  existing  at  the 
northern  part  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the 
twin  ports  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 
Canada,  are  referred  to  as  "lakehead  ports." 
Duluth's  side  of  the  harbor  contains  all  of 
the  general  cargo  terminals,  as  well  as  tank 
farm,  heavy-lift  cranes,  and  some  grain  ele- 
vators. The  Superior  side  at  the  present 
time  consists  only  of  grain  elevators. 

Dtiluth  Is  the  westernmost  port  on  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterway.  It  Is 
some  1.400  miles  west  of  Montreal,  and  2.400 
miles  from  salt  water.  By  direct  steamer 
track  we  are  only  90  miles  farther  from 
Montreal  than  Chicago,  yet  we  penetrate  the 
very  heartland  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent by  500  miles  over  the  port  of  Chicago. 
Our  port  is  located  in  v;hat  is  considered 
one  of  the  world's  best  natural  harbors.  It 
contains  over  17  square  miles  of  water  sur- 
face, with  491,2  miles  of  established  harbor 
line,  well  protected  from  Lake  Superior  by 
a  sand  spit  9  miles  In  length  and  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  in  width.  The  sand 
spit  Is  covered  with  vegetation,  contains 
many  fine  homes,  and  small  boat  docking  fa- 
cilities.   Navigation  channels,  marine  termi- 


nal, and  grain  elevator  ship  berths  all  have 
the  seaway  depth  of  27  feet. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Duluth  was  considered  as  an  exclu- 
sive domestic  btilk  shipping  port,  and  further 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  world's 
largest  inland  port,  because  of  the  millions 
of  tons  of  iron  ore.  coal,  grain,  and  other 
bulk  co:(hmodities  carried  on  what  are  known 
as  lake-type  vessels.  As  much  as  80  million 
tons  of  bulk  commodities  moved  through  the 
port  in  one  shipping  season  of  approximately 
8  months.  Because  of  its  seaport  stattis, 
acquired  when  the  seaway  opened  in  1050. 
it  is  designated  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  the  fourth  port  in  size  in  the 
United  States.  Because  of  its  geographical 
location,  it  serves  a  tremendous  trade  area 
that  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  seaway  had 
little  exposure  to  foreign  trade.  The  trade 
area  encompasses  some  580.000  square  miles, 
containing  a  population  in  excess  of  10  mil- 
lion persons.  It  is  primarily  a  grain,  dairy. 
Cattle,  and  ore-producing  are.v  There  are. 
however,  considerable  manufacturing  and 
processing  industries  constantly  expanding. 
Because  of  the  fr.rmiug  area  we  serve,  we 
are  the  largest  grain  exporting  port  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Great  Lakes,  exceeded 
only  by  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  on  the 
Canadian  side.  We  have  11  grain  elevators 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  nearly  70  million 
bushels,  and  with  ship's  loading  berths  total- 
ing 13.  Coiniting  the  weight  of  gi-ain  ex- 
ported, and  other  commodities  in  direct  for- 
eign trade,  our  port  has  held  the  No.  1 
position  since  the  advent  of  the  seaway  in 
1959. 

During  the  1964  shipping  season,  a  total  of 
3.273.005  tons  moved  through  our  port,  nearly 
double  the  tonnage  of  the  No.  2  port.  Chi- 
cago. The  port  of  Duluth  has  what  is  con- 
sidered the  best  marine  terminal  complex 
of  any  Great  Lakes  port.  In  addition  to 
having  transit  shed  berths  and  backup  ware- 
house, there  is  a  tank  farm  consisting  of  13 
storage  tanks  with  a  total  capacity  of  6.000 
tons,  and  trackage  for  railroad  tank  cars 
capable  of  holding  50  units  at  one  time. 
There  is  sufficient  boiler  capacity  to  heat  the 
liquid  contents  of  all  the  cars  and  tanks 
simultaneously. 

There  are  four  pumps  with  a  total  capacity 
of  270  tons  per  hour.  The  terminal  also 
is  equipped  with  two  traveling  gantry  cranes, 
each  with  a  safe  working  load  of  90  tons, 
and  in  tandem  can  lift  180  tons.  Our 
heaviest  lifts  to  date  have  been  125  tons. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  facilities  permits  the  pumping 
of  bulk  liquids  Into  a  vessel's  deep  tanks 
while  loading  and  or  discharging  general 
cargo.  The  docking  area  accommodating 
our  two  gantry  cranes  permits  the  handling 
of  heavy  lifts  and  steel  directly  between 
railroad  cars  and  vessel  while  the  handling 
of  general  cargo  by  vessel's  gear  Is  being 
performed.  Another  feature  of  our  terminal 
Is  the  location  of  11 -million-bushel  grain 
elevator  complex  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
325-foot-wlde  shp.  Vessels  loading  parcel 
lots  of  grain  are  permitted  to  use  their  own 
lines  In  crossing  to  the  terminal  for  load- 
ing of  general  cargo. 

The  total  area  of  the  terminal  site  con- 
sists of  120  acres.  Eighty  acres  are  un- 
developed and  held  In  reserve  for  additional 
terminal  facilities  when  needed.  This  un- 
developed area  is  completely  bulkheaded, 
with  mooring  bollards  installed,  and  is  used 
for  temporary  berthing  by  vessels  preparing 
their  holds  for  grain,  or  waiting  for  a  grain 
berth.  The  design  of  the  terminal  provides 
for  docking  and  undocklng  of  vessels  with- 
out the  aid  of  tugs.  Its  location  In  relation 
to  Lake  Superior  eliminates  the  hazards  of 
passing  through  swinging  bridges,  a  prob- 
lem of  many  other  Great  Lakes  ports.  Eight 
major  railroad  lines  have  access  to  the  fa- 
cility, and,  of  course,  there  Is  roadway  ac- 
cess  for   trucks.     There   are  other  marine 


terminals  where  their  usage  Is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  general  cargo  handled  by  ship's 
gear.  I  can  say.  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  shipmasters  I  have  talked  with 
concerning  the  efficiency  of  our  port  have 
all  stated  our  public  marine  terminal  is  the 
best  on  the  Great  Lakes;  our  longshore  labor 
is  excellent;  and  the  harbor  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  These  unsolicited  compll- 
ments  are  usually  concluded  with  a  remark 
to  the  effect  that  they  wished  all  other  ports 
were  like  Duluth.  as  It  is  a  true  seaport. 

The  Port  of  Duluth,  because  of  Its  geo- 
graphical location,  afl'ords  considerable  sav- 
ings in  Inland  transportation  cost  to  a  vast 
area  tiiat  heretofore  had  little  exposure  to 
the  benefits  of  foreign  trade.  The  savings 
have  enabled  11  number  of  industries  for  the 
first  time  to  become  exporters  and/or  im- 
porters. Industries  within  the  area,  now 
forced  to  use  a  Lake  Miclilgan  port,  do  so  at 
additional  expense  of  Inland  transportation. 
If  they  could  u.-^e  the  Port  of  Duluth,  theii 
savings  could  very  well  result  in  increased 
business,  producinr^  more  traffic  for  the  ship 
operator,  and  from  my  experience  In  the 
steamship  business,  the  aim  of  all  ship  op- 
erators is  the  production  of  more  and  more 
waterborne  commerce. 

Willi  the  aid  of  regular  liner  services  on  a 
frequently  scheduled  basis,  Duluth  could  be- 
come the  major  import  distribution  port  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Imports 
through  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  cin  only 
be  directed  in  one  way — west;  from  the  gulf 
ports — north;  and  from  the  west  coast 
ports — east.  Whereas  in  Duluth,  because  of 
Its  location  in  the  very  heartland  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  imports  can  be 
directed  to  the  4  points  of  the  compass. 
There  is  a  manufacturer  of  small  diesel  en- 
gines in  Germany  wiio  has  seized  upon  this 
opportunity  by  usinij  our  port  as  a  distribu- 
tion center.  We  have  shipped  his  engines  to 
Los  Angeles  on  the  west  coast.  New  "york  on 
the  east  coast.  New  Orleans  on  the  gulf  coast, 
and  to  many  in-between  areas.  There  are 
ample  storage  facilities  for  this  purpose. 
Diu-ing  the  1964  shipping  season,  some  10.000 
tons  of  various  commodities  were  stored  with 
us  for  distribution  during  winter  months 
when  the  lakes  are  closed  to  navigation. 
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Predicted  and  actual  tonnages  moving 
through  St.  Laurence  Seaway,  1959  through 
1964 

[In  tons) 


■Vear 

Predicted 

.\Ctual 

(iciuTnl  carco: 

19.VJ 

2,  .100,  000 
2, 900, 000 

3,  300, 000 
3,  700,  000 
4,100,000 
4,400,000 

22,500,000 
26.100,000 
29, 700,  000 
33, 300,  (KIO 
36,  900, 000 
39, 600, 000 

1,9.50.163 

1960 

1961 

19I12 

19M 

2,253.!S97 
2,074,W 
2,517,(W 
2,940,793 

1964 

3,C76,5S7 

Bulk  cargo: 

1959 

19G0 ; 

1961 ^. 

18,642.979 
]S,()5«,449 
21,343,537 

1962 

1963 

23,(l7,\»-' 
2S,nO2,0i1o 

1064 

3,5,632,44! 

Total,  Rcneral 
carpoand  bulk: 
1959 

25, 000, 000 
29,  000,  000 
:13.  000,  000 
37,  (VK),  (HK) 
41,000,000 
44.000,000 

20,593,142 

1960 

1961 

20,310.346 
23,417.720 

1962... 

25,593,600 

1963.... 

30.942.890 

1964 

39.309.029 

LEGISLATION  IN  THE  HEAT  OF  PAS- 
SION DOES  VIOLENCE  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pointed  out  recently  that  46.8  percent  of 
all  the  nonwhites  in  North  Carolina  are 
registered  on  a  statewide  basis,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  figures  supplied  me  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  the  year 

Furthermore,  76  percent  of  the  total 
voting  age  population  in  North  Carolina 
were  registered  in  1964. 

It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  rea- 
sons attributed  by  the  proponents  of  S. 
1564  for  the  small  percentage  of  North 
Carolina  Negroes  voting  might  also  be 
applicable  to  New  York  and  New  York 
County  where  only  51.3  percent  of  the 
people  of  voting  age  voted,  and  particu- 
larly in  New  York's  17th,  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  Congressional  Districts  which  voted 
62,  46.7,  43.5,  and  52.1  percent,  respec- 
tively. These  districts  are  largely  lo- 
cated within  New  York  County. 

The  18th  Congressional  District,  which 
voted  46.7  percent  of  its  voting  age  popu- 
lation, is  one  of  the  few  districts  in  the 
United  States  represented  by  a  Negro, 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
and  includes  the  heart  of  Harlem.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  this  heavily 
Negro  populated  congressional  district 
voted  one-tenth  of  1  percent  less  persons 
than  the  percentage  of  nonwhites  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  North  Carolina.  Can 
anyone  reasonably  say  that  there  is  a 
widespread  discrimination  in  Harlem, 
or  would  it  not  be  more  accurate  to  assert 
that  general  apathy  is  the  reason  for  such 
little  participation  at  the  polls? 

Yet,  North  Carolina  is  somehow  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  experts,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  she  has  76  per- 
cent of  her  voting  age  population  regis- 
tered to  vote  as  compared  to  74.5  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population  of  New  York 
State. 

Although  the  percentage  of  North 
Carolinians  of  voting  age  who  voted  in 
the  last  presidential  election  was  only 
52  percent  as  compared  to  New  York 
State's  63  percent.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  North  Carolina  had  no  hotly 
contested  statewide  election  to  draw  out 
the  electorate  whereas  New  York  had 
perhaps  the  most  vigorously  contested 
senatorial  race  of  the  entire  election  and 
certainly  one  which  stimulated  a  gi'eat 
deal  more  voter  interest  and  participa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  interest  gen- 
erated by  that  race,  in  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  fewer  people 
of  voting  age  voted  than  did  the  people 
of  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  North 
Carolina.  Yet,  no  part  of  New  York 
comes  under  this  bill  whereas  virtually 
one-third  of  North  Carolina  would. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
the  North  Carolina  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  that  the  lack  of  voting  rights 
complaints  "may  mean  that  the  dispro- 
portionately low  registration  and  low 
voting  Tof  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  is 
due  more  to  apathy,  or,  as  the  registrars 
in  Bertie  and  Greene  Counties  suggested, 
to  poor  schooling  and  poor  school  attend- 
ance, than  to  election  officials'  arbitrary 
denial  of  the  right  to  register  on  account 
of  race." 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  failed 
to  make  a  logical  case  for  its  discrimina- 
tory triggering  provisions.  The  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  bill  has  been  consid- 
ered has  not  been  a  dispassionate  one  or 
one  that  was  calculated  to  generate  more 
light  than  heat.    Instead,  logic  has  been 
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overcome  by  passion  and  what,  unfor- 
tunately, appears  in  some  instances  to 
be  vindictiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the  emotional  climate 
which  surrounds  the  President's  goal  to 
implement  the  15th  amendment  has  en- 
tangled this  well-intentioned  goal  with 
blatantly  unconstitutional  prescriptions. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  before  acting  in  the 
heat  of  legislative  passion  to  pass  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill,  we  should  first  delve  deep- 
ly into  the  basic  constitutional  issue  in- 
volved: Etoes  the  President's  proposal  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  do  violence 
to  other  sections  of  the  Constitution? 

Of  the  administration's  voting  rights 
bill  two  definite  statements  can  be  made : 
First,  the  bill  abolishes,  in  certain  arbi- 
trarily selected  areas  of  the  country,  a 
State's  prerogative  to  prescribe  literacy 
tests.  Second,  the  bill  abolishes  by  a 
simple  legislative  act  State  poll  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  if  there  is  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  that  provision  will  pre- 
vail, and  I  maintain  that  the  provisions 
of  S.  1564  which  abolish  or  suspend  lit- 
eracy tests  and  poll  taxes,  fly  in  the  face 
of  numerous  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  is  little  doubt  about  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  and  the  States  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  to  abolish  literacy 
tests  and  poll  taxes.  Indeed,  only  re- 
cently this  deliberative  body  played  a 
role  in  abolishing  poll  taxes  in  Federal 
elections  by  a  constitutional  amendment, 
and  it  did  so  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment because  it  realized  it  had  no  author- 
ity to  legislate  in  the  area. 

Proponents  of  S.  1564  fail  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  conditions  precedent  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote.  After  the 
State  determines  who  its  voters  are  to 
be,  after  it  sets  uniform  standards  to 
apply  to  all  prospective  voters,  then 
Congress  constitutionally  may  legislate 
to  insure  that  persons  who  meet  those 
standards  are  able  to  cast  their  ballot. 
Congress  has  authority,  under  the  15th 
amendment,  only  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  insure  that  no  person  is 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  This  amendment  does  not 
grant  a  right  to  vote  where  it  did  not 
formerly  exist;  It  only  prohibits  the 
States  from  denying  suffrage  on  the 
ground  of  race  or  color.  The  essentially 
negative  mandate  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  declares  that  if  a  person 
can  qualify  under  State  laws  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  his  State  legislature,  the  State  may 
not  deny  him  that  right  because  of  his 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

It  is  clear  that  under  the  Constitution 
as  it  exists  today,  and  under  the  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  when 
Congress  considers  a  bill  to  estabhsh 
voter  qualifications,  as  it  is  attempting 
to  do  in  S.  1564,  it  considers  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  If  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  amended,  I  prefer  that 
these  amendments  be  adopted  openly  in 
the  maimer  authorized  by  that  document 
itself,  rather  than  result  Indirectly  from 


judicial  decision  or  from  congressional 
enactment  of  legislation  which  tends  to 
destroy  the  traditional  State-Federal 
balance.  Into  this  latter  category  of 
legislation  falls  the  present  voting  rights 
bill. 

If  it  is  true  that  S.  1564  is  validly  based 
on  the  15th  amendment,  a  supposition 
with  which  I  disagree,  it  must  conform, 
nevertheless,  with  other  sections  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  be  valid.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill,  which  abolishes 
States  literacy  tests,  does  violence  to 
article  I,  section  2;  article  n,  section  1, 
clause  2,  and  the  17th  amendment. 

My  opinion  is  that  under  these  sections 
of  the  Constitution  the  States  alone  pos- 
sess the  right  to  establish  qualifications 
for  voting.  The  very  first  article  pro- 
vides that,  in  choosing  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  electors 
shall  have  the  same  qualifications  re- 
quired for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  The 
same  proposition  is  enunciated  by  the 
17  th  amendment  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions of  U.S.  Senators.  Under  the  only 
reasonable  interpretation  of  article  I. 
section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment,  any- 
one qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature also  is  entitled  to  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  for  Senators.  Con- 
versely, those  who  do  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  State  legislators  are  ir^eligible 
to  vote  for  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Article  I,  section  2,  and  the  17th 
amendment  reveal  unmistakably  that 
the  qualifications  for  electors  in  the  sen- 
atorial and  congressional  elections  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  for  the  election  of 
State  legislators,  and  it  seems  highly  un- 
likely that,  either  when  the  Constitution 
was  originally  adopted,  or  at  the  time 
the  17th  amendment  was  adopted,  there 
was  any  intent  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  power  over  State  elections. 
In  fact,  when  the  17th  amendment  re- 
garding election  of  Senators  was  ratified 
in  1913,  it  in  effect  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned anew  the  principles  of  article  I, 
section  2.  The  words  in  article  I,  section 
4,  of  the  Constitution,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  section  2  of  the  same  article, 
lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  recited 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  Ex  parte  Clark. 
100  U.S.  399— 1879— that: 

Regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  holding 
elections  cannot  extend  beyond  the  designa- 
tion of  the  mode  In  which  the  will  of  the 
voters  will  be  expressed  and  ascertained.  The 
power  does  not  authorize  CJongress  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  participate  In  the  election, 
or  what  shall  be  the  qualification  of  the  vot- 
ers. These  are  matters  not  pertaining  to  or 
involved  in  the  manner  of  holding  the  elec- 
tion, and  their  regulation  rests  exclusively 
with  the  States.  The  only  restriction  upon 
them  with  respect  to  these  matters  Is  found 
In  the  provision  that  the  electors  of  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications required  for  electors  of  the  most 
ntimerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatiire, 
and  the  provision  relating  to  the  stiffrage  of 
the  colored  race.  And  whatever  regulations 
Congress  may  prescribe  as  to  the  manner  of 
holding  the  election  for  representatives  must 
be  so  framed  as  to  leave  the  election  of  State 
officers  free,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

According  to  James  Madison's  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Constitutional  Convention," 
article  I,  section  2.  would  appear  to  be 
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the  provision  that  met  with  the  most 
complete  approval  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  over- 
whelming majority  there  felt  that  the 
right  of  the  States  to  prescribe  qualifi- 
cations should  remain  unfettered;  and 
they  were  loathe  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  to  decide  who  might 
vote.    George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said: 

A  power  to  alter  the  qualifications  would 
be  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Legislature. 

And  James  Madison  took  the  floor  to 
state  that: 

The  right  of  suffrage  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  articles  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  [National]  legislature. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
literacy  tests  both  on  their  face  and  in 
their  application  has  been  presented  to 
the  courts  on  several  occasions.  Rarely 
has  the  court  held  a  State's  literacy  test 
to  determine  the  qualifications  for  voters 
to  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face.  On 
the  contrary,  literacy  tests  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  proper  and  constitutional 
vehicle  for  determining  those  who  possess 
the  qualifications  necessai-y  for  the  right 
of  suffrage  for  more  than  100  years.  As 
early  as  1893,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts  stated  in  Stone  v. 
Sinith,  159  Mass.  414,  that  the  States  had 
the  right  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to 
those  "as  were  thought  not  to  possess  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  an  independ- 
ent and  intelligent  exercise  of  the  right." 
This  position  has  been  consistently  up- 
held by  the  courts. 

In  those  instances,  it  has  decided  that, 
in  the  absence  of  unreasonable  and  dis- 
criminatory application  as  condemned 
by  the  15th  amendment,  the  literacy  test 
is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  State's  power, 
and  the  citizen  is  not  deprived  of  any 
right  under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S. 
347,  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since,  as  we  have  seen,  its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a 
lawful  power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to 
our  supervision. 

As  recently  as  1959  in  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections, 
360  U.S.  45,  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
unanimous  decision  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  literacy  tests.  This  deci- 
sion follows  an  unbroken  line  of  prece- 
dents. The  Lassiter  case  involved  a  suit 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
North  Carolina  literacy  test.  In  affirm- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  test, 
the  Court  said: 

Literacy  and  illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  reports  around  the 
world  show. 

No  better  characterization  of  the  gen- 
eral overall  applicability  of  literacy  tests 
can  be  found.  The  Court  has,  indeed, 
in  this  phrase  gone  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter,  and  provided  an  adequate  an- 
swer for  the  skeptics  who  view  the  liter- 
acy test  as  just  a  sham  used  to  dis- 
enfranchise a  certain  class  of  otherwise 


qualified  voters.    Additionally,  the  Court 
in  the  Lassiter  case  said : 

The  present  requirement,  applicable  to 
members  of  all  races,  is  that  the  prospective 
voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  per- 
son is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to 
lay  springes  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we 
cannot  condemn  it  on  its  face  as  a  device 
\inrelated  to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to 
raise  the  standards  for  people  of  all  races 
who  cast  the  ballot. 

Other  cases  which  have  upheld  liter- 
acy tests  as  against  charges  of  unconsti- 
tutionality are:  Williams  v.  Mississippi, 
170  U.S.  213;  Trudeau  v.  Barnes,  65  P.  2d 
563;  Darby  v.  Daniel,  168  P.  Supp.  170, 
and  Williams  v.  McCulley,  128  P.  Supp. 
897.  Considering  the  holdings  in  these 
cases  that  literacy  tests  do  not,  per  se, 
violate  either  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
15th  amendment,  neither  of  these  two 
amendments  will  uphold  the  proposal  to 
abolish  or  suspend  a  State's  literacy  test. 

Turning  now  to  section  9  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  which  abolishes  the  poll  tax, 
I  nvaintain  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  prbhibit  the  States  from  requiring 
payments  of  a  poll  tax,  or  other  tax,  as  a 
condition  for  exercising  the  right  to  vote 
in  State  and  local  elections. 

As  in  the  case  of  literacy  tests  in  arti- 
cle I,  section  2,  and  in  the  17th  amend- 
ment, the  Constitution  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  States  to  determine  vot- 
ing qualifications  including  the  poll  tax 
by  adopting  as  qualifications  for  electors 
of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  and  Sen- 
ate the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
States  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Although  the  use  of  poll  taxes  to  de- 
termine qualifications  for  voters  in  Fed- 
eral elections  has  been  abolished  by  the 
24th  amendment.  States  still  retain  the 
power  to  prescribe  poll  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  State  elections,  subject  only  to 
the  14th,  15th,  and  19th  amendments. 
State  laws  which  require  no  one  to  pay 
poll  taxes  in  order  to  vote  unless  they 
were  redheaded,  Negro,  or  female  would 
violate  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th  amend- 
ments, respectively,  and  in  enforcing 
those  amendments  Congress  could  pro- 
hibit the  collection  of  such  taxes.  But 
the  poll  tax  does  not  violate  these 
amendments,  and  the  cases  could  hardly 
be  more  clear  in  this  regard. 

In  Williams  v.  Mississippi,  170  U.S.  213 
(1898),  the  Supreme  Court  considered 
an  attack  on  the  constitutionality  of 
statutes  requiring  both  poll  taxes  and 
literacy  tests  as  conditions  on  the  right 
to  vote.  The  Court  held  the  statutes 
constitutional  because  they  "do  not  on 
their  face,  discriminate  between  the 
races,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
their  actual  administration  was  evil." 

Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  302  U.S.  277,  283 
(1937),  held  that  a  poll  tax  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  and  constitution  of  Geor- 
gia did  not  offend  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.   The  Court  said: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  Is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment. 


The  Court  also  indicated  that  the  re- 
quirement  did  not  violate  the  equal  pro- 
tection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
despite  the  fact  that  it  exempted  from 
payment  the  blind  males  under  21  and 
over  60,  and  all  females  not  voting. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  Butler  v.  Thompson 
97  P.  Supp.  17  (D.C.E.D.  Va.  1951),  af-' 
firmed  per  curiam  341  U.S.  937  (1951) 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax 
under  the  15th  amendment  is  most  thor- 
oughly considered.  Virginia  law  required 
payment  of  poll  taxes  for  the  3  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  wliich  a  vote  is  cast. 
The  Court  said: 

That  such  a  law  [poll  taxes]  both  fair  on 
its  face  and  also  fairly  administered  does  not 
offend  the  Federal  Constitution  is  well  set- 
tled. 

Yet,  section  9  would  abolish,  by  a  legis- 
lative act,  all  poll  taxes. 

The  Court  rejected  the  argument  about 
discriminatory  administration  because 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  evidence  to  show 
that  any  Negro  who  wanted  to  pay  was 
not  allowed  to,  nor  that  any  white  per- 
son who  did  not  pay  was  permitted  to 
vote. 

Therefore.  S.  1564  is  an  effort  to 
nullify  by  arbitrary  percentages  three 
separate  provisions  of  the  Constitution; 
that  is  to  say:  section  2  of  article  I; 
section  2  of  article  II;  and  the  17th 
amendment.  These  three  provisions 
clearly  fix  in  the  State  the  power  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voters 
for  presidential  electors,  for  Senators, 
and  for  Members  of  the  House.  S.  1564 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  every  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this 
precise  point. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I 
deplore  the  act  of  any  election  official 
in  any  Southern  State  who  wrongfully 
denies  to  any  person  or  any  race  his 
right  to  register  and  vote.  I  do  this  for 
two  reasons:  First,  he  does  a  gross  wrong 
to  the  individual  concerned ;  and  second, 
he  adds  immeasurably  to  the  task  of 
those  of  us  who  reverence  the  Consti- 
tution. 

When  men  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  do  evil,  they  often  lay  to  their  souls 
the  flattering  unction  that  the  evil  they 
do  will  result  in  good.  It  is  thus  with 
the  advocates  of  S.  1564;  and  the  magic 
name  "voting  rights  bill"  cannot  cure 
the  evil  inherent  in  the  measure.  The 
Constitution  is  too  precious  a  document 
to  be  lightly  tampered  with,  for  evil  done, 
even  in  the  name  of  a  just  cause,  will 
surely  come  back  to  haunt  us  some  day 
through  the  precedents  we  set. 

The  highest  goal  any  judge  or  elected 
representative  can  have  is  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  of  all  generations  and  all 
races. 

SILVER  RESERVE 

Ml'.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28  of  this  year  I  intrjduced  S. 
813  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  set  aside  500  m-llion  ounces  of  silver 
as  a  reserve  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. When  I  introduced  the  bill  I  brief- 
ly reviewed  the  factors  which  indicated 
that  we  are  fast  approaching  a  silver 
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crisis  During  the  past  3  months  I  have 
become  even  more  firmly  convinced  that 
such  a  crisis  will  be  upon  us  and  in  the 
very  near  future. 

As  we  all  know,  Washington  is  a  city 
of  rumors.  There  are  many  rumors  and 
much  speculation  about  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  Treasury  intends  to  recom- 
mend'on  the  coinage  problem.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  among  the  so-called  experts 
in  the  Treasury  about  what  can  and 
should  be  done,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
we  can  no  longer  maintain  the  present 
program  of  trying  to  flood  the  country 
with  coins,  thus  further  depleting  our 
short  supply  of  silver,  while  in  effect  "sell- 
ing" silver  at  home  and  abroad  in  order 
to  keep  the  price  down  and  thus  protect 
the  coins  we  have.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
quieting rumors  that  I  have  heard  is  that 
the  Treasury  will  attempt  to  do  nothing 
this  year  because  of  the  disagreement 
within  that  Department.  In  my  opinion 
no  action  at  all  could  prove  to  be  veiy 
dangerous.  The  Treasury  has  just  about 
1.1  billion  ounces  of  silver  left  and  even 
if  the  present  consumption  of  silver  were 
to  remain  constant,  we  would  be  out  of 
silver  by  the  end  of  next  year.  Last  year 
the  United  States  consumed  ahnost  450 
milhon  ounces  and  projections  for  1965 
are  even  higher.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  memorandum  dated  January  28,  1965, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Silver    Consumption    Figures    for    House 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 
January  28,  1965. 
John  S.  Stillman, 

Deputy  for  Congressional  Relations, 
Through  Thomas  G.  Wyman,  George  Donat. 

In  reply  to  your  memorandum  of  January 
19  requesting  figures  on  the  Industrial  use 
of  silver,  we  herewith  attach  a  statistical 
table  including  the  years  1959-65.  The  data, 
except  for  1964-65  export  and  coinage  figures, 
are  the  same  as  reported  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  for  supply  requirements 
analysis. 

Pig\ires  on  total  domestic  consvunption  for 
1959-63  are  those  published  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint;  the  data  represent  net 
quantities  of  silver  issued  by  that  agency 
and  by  private  refiners  and  dealers  to  con- 
suming industries  in  the  United  States.  The 
end-use  estimates  for  1959-63  were  developed 
after  consultation  with  industry  and  with 
interested  Industry  Divisions  of  this  Agency. 

Estimated  end-use  consumption  figures  for 

1964  were  obtained  by  applying  percentage 
uses  reported  by  Industry  to  the  total  1964 
consumption    provided    by    Treasury.      The 

1965  estimates  were  projected  from  1964  fig- 
ures. No  estimates  have  been  made  for  1966; 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate 
changes  in  the  consumption  pattern  that 
may  result  from  legislation  being  prepared  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  A  bill  (HJl. 
3294)  has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
Pino  of  New  York  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  fractional  (paper)  currency  In  order  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  coins,  as  a  temporary 
measure.  Another  bill,  expected  to  be  In- 
troduced early  next  week  by  Representative 
WHriE  of  Idaho,  would  reduce  the  silver  con- 
tent of  coins.  In  addition  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  preparing  a  report  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  which  will 


contain  recommendations  regarding  the 
minting  of  coins.  The  nature  of  these  rec- 
ommendations is  not  expected  to  be  known 
until  this  report  is  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Estimated  exports  in  1964,  based  on  the 
average  of  the  first  11  months,  show  an  In- 


crease of  216.5  percent  over  1963.  About  50 
p>ercent  of  U.S.  exports  during  the  first  H 
months  of  1964  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Consumption  of  sliver  in  coins  also  in- 
creased greatly  in  1964.  Preliminary  coin- 
age figures  show  an  81.5  percent  increase  in 
1964  over  1963. 


Silver — Consumption  and  exports 
[In  thousands  of  troy  ounces] 


Field  o(  use  or  end  product 


Batteries — — ■ 

Bra/.inp  alloys  and  solders 

Dental  and  medii-al -- -■ 

Electrical  contacts  and  other  electiical 

uses,  electronic  components — 

Mirrors — 

Miss 


PholoRraphic  film,  plates,  and  sensitized 

photoprapliic  paper 

Silverware  and  jewelry 

Miscellaneous .- - ■ 

Total  industrial  use,  domestic 

Coinage,  United  States -- 

Exports  (excluding  coinage) 


Grand  total. 


1959 


3,500 

10,500 

4,800 

20,500 
2,950 


30,750 
28,000 


101,000 

41,400 

9.180 


151,580 


1900 


3,500 

10,500 

4,800 

19, 500 
3,0C0 


31,700 
29,000 


102,000 
46,000 
26, 593 


174,  593 


1961 


5,000 

11,000 

4,900 

24,000 
3,100 


32,300 

25,000 

200 


105. 500 
55,900 
39, 828 


201,228 


19C2 


6,000 

13,000 

5,000 

25,000 
3,100 
1,000 

33,300 

22,000 

2.000 


19C3 


6,200 

13,000 

5,100 

26,000 

3,100 

200 

33,300 

12,000 

1,100 


110,400 
77,400 
13,047 


200, 857 


110.000 

111,500 

31,485 


252,985 


1964 


1965  (esti- 
mated) 


9.000 

15,750 

5,200 

30.275 
3,100 
1,000 

40.300 
22,500 


127. 125 
203, 000 
109, 395 


10,000 

17,050 

5,300 

32,275 
3,100 
1,000 

43, 650 
22.950 


439, 520 


135,325 
235,000 
100,000 


470,325 


Note.— Figures  in  last  2  colurans  revised  as  of  Apr.  6, 1965. 

Source:  MisceUaneous  Metals  and  Minerals  Division,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Jan.  27, 1965. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  these 
statistics  are  broken  down  into  estimated 
uses  by  category  but  do  not  show  what 
portion  was  used  in  each  category  by 
industrial  nongovernmental  users  and 
the  Federal  Government  e5Ccept  use  for 
coinage.  However,  in  conversations  with 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
they  have  given  me  estimates  of  their 
uses  in  these  various  categories.  Ac- 
cording to  their  rough  estimates,  their 
yearly  requirement  is  approximately  27  to 
30  million  ounces  per  year  or  roughly 
20  to  25  percent  of  our  total  industrial 
consumption  excluding  coinage  and  ex- 
ports. Most  important  of  all,  these  esti- 
mates do  not  take  into  account  any  type 
of  national  emergency  of  national  mo- 
bilization. The  amount  of  silver  that  S. 
813  would  set  aside,  500  million  ounces, 
would  insure  a  ready  supply  for  defense 
purposes  for  at  least  15  years  if  present 
estimates  hold  true.  However,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  national  emer- 
gency or  some  type  of  crisis  could  cause 
this  supply  to  be  exhausted  much  sooner. 
There  is  no  magic  about  500  million 
ounces  but  it  does  seem  imperative  to 
provide  at  least  an  adequate  amount  for 
the  next  10  years  to  be  used  foi  national 
security  purposes.  This  would  be  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
made  last  year. 

At  this  point  we  are  still  not  sure  what, 
if  anything,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  recommend  to  Congress.  The  en- 
actment of  S.  813  seems  to  be  the  least  of 
what  we  can  do  to  prevent  this  serious 
silver  crisis. 


ARMENIAN  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  April 
24  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Armenian  population  of 
Turkey. 

On  that  date  in  1915,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment began  a  program  of  mass  de- 


portation and  genocide,'  in  an  effort  to 
end  the  so-called  Armenian  question. 
That  government  was  motivated  in  part 
by  a  fear  that  Turkish  Armenians  might 
join  an  invading  Russian  army.  But  the 
program  was  executed  with  unparalleled 
barbarity;  and,  50  years  later,  it  speaks 
out  to  us  as  an  example  of  man's  in- 
humanity toward  his  fellow  man.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  witnessed  attempts  by 
others  to  exterminate  a  persecuted  mi- 
nority: In  that  respect,  both  World  Wars 
have  scarred  man's  conscience.  The  Ar- 
menian people,  whose  memorial  we  ob- 
serve on  April  24,  serve  as  a  continual 
reminder  that  the  world  which  we  seek 
is  a  "world  made  safe  for  diversity,"  a 
world  in  which  all  peoples  may  live  with- 
out fear,  and  may  determine  their  own 
form  of  government  with  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Chicago  Committee  for  the  Commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian Massacres  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Turkish  Genocdje  of  the  Armenians 

Event:  1965  constitutes  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Turkish  genocide  of  the  Arme- 
nians. 

Span:  Scholars  refer  to  the  Turkish  geno- 
cide of  Armenians  as  having  opened  In  1915, 
and  with  Its  concomitant  deportations,  ex- 
tending to  1918. 

Official  memorial  day:  Official  Armenian 
Memorial  Day  for  the  martyrs  of  1915-18  has 
been  set  by  Armenians  as  April  24.  On  that 
day  In  1915,  the  Turks  signalized  the  open- 
ing of  brutalities  by  arresting  over  100  Ar- 
menian intellectuals  of  Constantinople.  All 
were  later  transported  into  the  interior  and 
murdered. 

Progression  of  events:  It  is  today  known, 
through  authoritative  sources  and  through 
various  scholarly  analyses,  that  the  Turkish 
genocide  was  simply  the  execution  of  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  extermination  planned  and 
executed   by    the   Turkish   Government    in 
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Constantinople.  There  exist  a  large  bodj'  of 
authenticated  documents  from  the  offices  of 
Talaat  Bey,  Txirkish  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Enver  Pasha.  Turkish  Minister  of  War,  and 
other  arch  Turkish  criminals  testifying  not 
only  to  the  official  nature  of  the  genocide, 
but  the  brutality  of  the  measure. 

Generally,  the  massacre  plan  as  it  un- 
folded was  the  following: 

1.  Most  areas  of  Armenia,  or  communities 
of  Armenians  living  elsewhere  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  were  suddenly  imposed  an  onerous 
"war  la.x." 

2.  In  order  to  disarm  the  Armenian  com- 
munities, and  prevent  resistance  to  the  com- 
ing massacre  measures,  the  Turks  first  de- 
manded that  the  Armenians  give  up  every- 
thing that  even  remotely  'constituted  a 
"weapon";  in  some  communities,  families 
having  nothing  to  give  up  were  so  badgered 
and  terrorized  they  are  known  actually  to 
have  purchased  firearms  from  Turkish  neigh- 
bors to  give  them  over  to  the  authorities, 
thus,  they  hoped,  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
The  original  demand  that  weapons  be  given 
up  was  followed  by  visits  to  Armenian  homes 
by  armed  bands  ostensibly  "searching"  for 
weapons.  Plunder  taken,  people  arrested, 
etc. 

3.  Having  disarmed  the  communities,  the 
authorities  then  turned  their  methodical 
attention  to  the  menfolk,  the  elimination 
of  whom  would  render  the  communities  help- 
less. While  Armenian  soldiers  in  the  Turk- 
ish armies,  who  had  been  disarmed  and  put 
into  Turkish  labor  battalions,  were  being 
slaughtered  In  remote  areas,  the  Turks  fell  on 
the  males  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
arresting  all  12  to  45  years  of  age,  taking  them 
away  from  their  families  and  homes,  and 
committing  them  to  murder. 

4.  Having  eliminated  the  males,  the  Turks 
then  deported  the  remaining  folk,  old  men, 
women,  and  children  under  12.  The  general 
goal  of  most  deportation  caravans  was  the 
Syrian  desert  in  northern  Mesopotamia,  with 
Der  el-Zor  the  chief  focal  point.  On  the 
way,  the  caravans  were  under  constant  at- 
tack by  Turkish  troops,  civilians,  and  sav- 
age Kurds.  Women  were  attacked,  raped, 
and  murdered.  Children  were  summarily 
put  to  the  sword.  Properties  were  stolen. 
The  Armenian  homes  left  behind  were  Im- 
pounded by  the  government  and  handed 
over  to  the  use  of  Turkish  refugees. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  deportation,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  government  was  to  take  the 
Armenians  temporarily  out  of  war  zones.  It 
is  known  today  from  official  Turkish  gov- 
ernmental dispatches  the  the  general 
scheme  was  one  of  total  elimination  of  the 
Armenian  nation.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  deportees  ever  reached  the  deserts. 
Armenia  in  1915-18  was  a  vast  charnel 
house.  Foreign  observers.  Including  Amer- 
ican mlsslonaxles,  noted  with  nausea  the 
scenes  of  brutal  mtirder  that  disfigured  the 
highways  and  purlieus  of  the  area. 

6.  When  finally  deportation  camps  were 
In  fact  established  at  Der  el-Zor  and  else- 
where, the  Turks  encouraged  the  abduction 
of  what  comely  women  remained,  the  kid- 
naping of  Armenian  children,  and  In  sev- 
eral cases  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  survived  the  terrible  deed. 

Object  of  the  genocide:  The  object  of  the 
genocide  was  a  purely  political  one.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  Balkan  possessions,  faced  by  the 
growing  emancipatory  movement  In  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
among  the  Arabs  and  kindred  peoples,  the 
Turk's  first  fear  was  the  Armenians,  whose 
historical  territories  the  Ottoman  Turk  had 
occupied  after  conquest  since  after  the  first 
millennium  after  Christ,  would  attempt  to 
break  off  from  the  empire  and  constitute 
themselves  once  again  a  free  state.  To  elim- 
inate this  danger,  and  to  preserve  Armenia 
as  a  part  of  Turkey,  the  Turk  proposed  to 
destroy  all  vestiges  of  Armenian  proprietor- 
ship In  Turkey.    All  other  reasons  advanced 


for  the  massacres  are  either  ancillary  or  else 
academically  luisound.  There  was  no/Ar- 
menlan  "revolt,"  there  was  no  pretext  for 
genocide;  the  Turk  acted  out  of  his  own  po- 
litical interests  in  a  way  traditional  with 
the  Turk. 

Losses:  The  Armenians  loss,  conservative- 
ly, was  more  than  1  million  In  dead;  but  an- 
other 1  million  were  permanently  scarred  by 
the  massacres,  deported,  ill.  maimed,  muti- 
lated by  the  terrible  experience.  Thus,  about 
one-half  of  all  known  living  Armenians  In 
1915  were  victims  of  the  Turkish  genocide. 

Churches  and  clerics  destroyed:  According 
to  careful  studies,  the  Tiuks  seized  and  de- 
livered to  various  fates  2,050  Armenian 
churches  and  203  Armenian  monasteries  dur- 
ing the  genocide.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
episcopal  property  was  valued  at  $1  billion 
In  gold.  Scarcely  10  percent  of  all  Armenian 
clerics  In  the  affected  areas  survived 
the  atrocities.  Only  one  prelate  wivs  spared, 
the  others  were  brti tally  murdered;  127  Ar- 
menian Catholic  priests,  57  nuns.  Joined 
their  Armenian  Apostolic  brethren  In  death. 
A  frightful  toll  was  exacted  from  the  Ar- 
menian Protestant  community.  Many 
churches  were  made  Into  armories,  others 
became  homes  of  prostitution,  or  else  were 
torn  down  rltuallstlcally. 

Property  losses :  A  good  estimate  of  private 
and  public  domiciliary,  estate,  business,  in- 
stitutional, church  holdings,  etc.,  would  be 
$35  billion  lost  by  the  Armenian  nation  dur- 
ing the  Turkish  holocaust  of  1915-18. 


NATIONAL  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  WEST 
VIRGINIA  LABOR  LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  news- 
paper article  published  in  the  April  18, 
1965,  edition  of  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail, 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  reporting  on  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  TWiles  C.  Stanley,  presi- 
dent. West  Virginia  Labor  Federation,  for 
a  new  E>osition  as  a  special  assistant  to 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany.  Al- 
though his  new  duties  will  mean  that  he 
will  be  stationed  in  Washington  as  co- 
ordinator of  labor's  role  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  they  will  also  mean  that  West 
Virginia's  labor  movement  will  lose  the 
advantages  of  his  full-time  services  based 
on  his  extensive  knowledge  of  organized 
labor. 

I  believe  that  his  humanitarian  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  laboring 
man  effectively  suit  him  to  his  new  as- 
signment, and  I  wish  him  success  in  his 
attack  on  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Big  Shadow — Departing  Mn.ES  Stanley  Was 
Healthy  Influence  on  State  Labor  Move- 
ment During  8  Years  as  Chief 
(By  Don  Marsh) 

Miles  C.  Stanley,  a  little  man  who  cast  a 
big  shadow  over  the  State  labor  movement, 
said  he  was  giving  up  active  direction  of  the 
West  Virginia  AFL-CIO  with  many  regrets 
but  with  one  satisfaction. 

"Whatever  our  failures  have  been  we  at 
least  know  that  none  of  them  was  caused  by 
lack  of  sincerity  or  because  we  didn't  try," 
he  said. 

Stanley,  who's  been  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Labor  Federation  since  Its  formation 
in  1957,  is  leaving  to  take  a  new  Job  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany. 

His  first  official  act  will  be  delivering  a 
speech  Monday  at  a  conference  of  Appalach- 
ian labor  leaders/ in  Pittsburgh. 


Although  he  will  be  stattoiied  in  Washlne- 
ton,  he  will  retain  his  title  as  president  of 
the  State  federation  until  at  least  October 
when  the  organization  holds  its  convention' 
and  possibly  longer.  ' 

James  Nelson,  former  director  of  the  West 
Virginia  Council  of  Public  Employees,  will  be 
In  charge  of  day-to-day  operation  of  the  fed- 
eration. His  title  is  executive  assistant  to 
the  president. 

SUmleys  plans  are  to  visit  the  State  office 
on  Kanawha  Boulevard  at  least  once  a  week 
luitll  the  convention  and  to  attend  execu- 
tive board  meetings. 

"My  status  with  the  federation  Is  a  little 
confusing,"  he  said.  "But  I  will  retain  the 
title  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  presi- 
dency." 

Nonetheless,  he  is  building  a  house  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  a  Washington  sub- 
urb, where  he  and  his  family  will  reside 
Eventually,  someone  else  will  become  State 
president.  Right  now,  that  someone  most 
probably  will  be  Nelson. 

Whatever  happens— and  it's  not  incon- 
ceivable that  Stanley  could  become  national 
AFL-CIO  presldent^he  said  his  career  could 
end  tomorrow  and  he  wouldn't  complain. 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I've  spent  In 
this  position,  the  experiences  I've  had,  it's 
Just  been  absolutely  Indescribable.  I've  been 
fortunate  In  many  ways,  with  many  friends 
and  a  lot  of  support  and  I'm  Just  deeply 
grateful  to  have  served  In  this  capacity  dur- 
ing such  an  exciting  period." 

Stanley  said  part  of  the  excitement  waa 
helping  create  "a  truly  organic  merger  as  op- 
posed to  a  paper  merger"  of  AFL  and  CIO 
unions. 

"Many  people  may  have  forgotten  it  but 
when  we  merged  In  1957,  labor  was  pretty 
much  In  disarray  In  West  Virginia.  There 
w.-is  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  and  bitterness. 
I  doubt  if  there  would  have  been  a  State  mer- 
ger if  the  national  office  hadn't  demanded 
one. 

"I'm  told  by  those  who  have  traveled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  country  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  organized  labor  that  the  West 
Virginia  labor  movement  probably  represents 
the  best  example  of  complete  organic  merger 
and  integration  among  those  of  all  the  other 
States. 

"Those  aren't  my  words  but  theirs.  I  has- 
ten to  add  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
lot  of  effort  from  a  lot  of  people.  We've  been 
blessed  in  West  Virginia  by  leaders  of  large 
national  unions  who  have  been  willing  to  put 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  labor  movement 
ahead  of  their  Individual  unions." 

Stanley  said  the  completeness  of  the 
merger  was,  In  his  opinion,  the  most  Impor- 
tant accomplishment  of  ils  administration. 

He  said  he  was  also  pleased  by  AFL-CIO 
leadership  in  public  affairs — support  of  sucU 
things  as  civil  rights,  progressive  net  Income 
tax.  Improving  State  salaries,  support  of  leg- 
islation affecting  the  indigent  and  the  like. 

"I'd  say  that  I've  spent  a  good  deal  more 
than  half  my  time  working  on  legislative 
matters,"  he  said.  "Of  course  It's  really  part 
of  my  constitutional  duties.  And  more  and 
more  In  the  future  I  think  that  labor  will  be- 
come— has  to  become — more  deeply  Involved 
in  the  political  and  outward  social  changes 
in  the  State  and  the  Nation.  This  Is  a  trend 
not  only  of  our  own  organization  but  I  sus- 
pect of  other  organizations  also." 

He  said  he  thought  the  federation  would 
continue  to  grow  in  West  Virginia.  "We  have 
70,000  affiliated  members  now.  I  think  the 
number  will  Increase  not  only  because  of  the 
success  of  organizing  drives,  such  as  the  auto 
workers  and  the  machinists  here  In  the  valley, 
but  because  of  things  that  are  happening  na- 
tionally." 

"For  example,  I  think  the  Teamsters  and 
the  Mine  Workers,  who  are  now  Independent, 
will  be  back  in  the  AFLr-CIO  within  the  next 
5  years.    The  entire  labor  movement  should 
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be  united,  but  if  you're  familiar  with  national 
labor  history  you  know  there's  been  a  strong 
personality  conflict  between  some  of  the 
leaders  of  big  International  unions.  But  the 
leadership  is  changing,  the  problems  are 
changing  and  there's  all  the  reason  In  the 
world  why  labor  should  be  together  and  very 
few  reasons  why  it  should  stay  apart." 

In  his  new  Job,  Stanley  will  be  coordinator 
of  labor's  role  in  the  war  on  poverty.  He 
also  will  be  responsible  from  the  President's 
office  for  overseeing  50  States  and  more  than 
800  local  central  bodies. 

Stanley's  rise  has  been  meteoric.  Until 
1956,  his  most  important  position  had  been 
as  an  ofUcer  of  a  steel  workers  local  at  Gravely 
Tractor  Co.  In  Dunbar  where  he  worked  for 
15  years. 

In  April  1956,  he  became  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  We.st  Virginia  Industrial 
Union  Council,  tho  old  CIO  State  central 
body,  a  po-sltlon  he  held  at  the  time  of  the 
merger  In  1957. 

He  was  a  natural  choice  as  president  of  the 
newly  created  federation  because  Eugene 
Carter,  president  of  the  AFL  unions,  was  not 
eligible  to  serve.  Carter  Is  a  Teamster  and 
the  Teamsters  Union  was  In  the  process  of 
leaving  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  time. 

Over  the  years,  a  close  friendship  developed 
between  Stanley  and  George  Meany.  Indica- 
tions of  Meany's  regard  for  Stanley  was  the 
West  Virginian's  twice  being  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  International  Labor  Organization 
meetings  in  Europe,  as  labor's  member  on  the 
top  level  advisory  committee  created  to  aid 
Sargent  Shrlver  in  the  war  on  poverty,  and 
finally  as  one  of  only  three  special  assistants 
to  Meany  himself. 

The  thought  might  not  be  quite  appro- 
priate at  a  time  he  Is  only  beginning  his  new 
work,  but  with  a  little  bit  of  luck  It  Is  not 
Inconceivable  that  Stanley  might  be  a  good 
candidate  for  the  national  presidency. 

He  is  young  enough  (41  later  this  year) 
not  to  be  affected  by  criticism  of  too  many 
aging  leaders  on  the  national  level  (Meany, 
for  Instance,  Is  In  his  seventies)  and  old 
enough  not  to  be  considered  Inexperienced. 

He  also  has  no  powerful  enemies.  As 
supervisor  of  State  and  local  central  bodies 
he  will  have  a  imlque  opportunity  to  in- 
crease his  already  large  number  of  friends. 

"I  really  haven't  thought  about  what  hap- 
pens next."  Stanley  said.  "My  principal  con- 
cern now  Is  to  do  a  good  Job.  I  know  there'll 
be  failures  but  I'm  determined  that  none  of 
thera'll  be  because  I  didn't  try." 


AWARD  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY BY  ANTI-DEFAMATION 
LEAGUE  OP  B'NAI  B'RITH 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
Bnai  B'rith  honored  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  with  its  Human 
Rights  Award  for  1965. 

In  my  opinion,  this  award  could  not 
have  been  given  to  a  more  deserving 
man.  Indeed,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's many  years  in  public  service 
have  been  a  living  tribute  to  the  energy 
and  imagination,  the  faith  and  courage, 
that  have  made  America  great.  The 
speech  with  which  he  responded  to  the 
honor  given  him  on  April  8,  1965,  con- 
tained one  of  the  finest  descriptions  I 
have  heard  of  these  veiy  qualities  and 
what  they  mean  in  our  quest  to  give 
equal  rights  to  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  speech  Vice 
President  Humphrey  delivered  to  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    op    Vice    President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey      to      the      Anti-Defamation 

League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  April  8,  1965 

It  is  Indeed  a  high  honor  to  receive  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League's  Human  Rights 
Award  for  1965. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  humility  that  I 
Join  the  company  of  those  who  have  received 
this  award  In  past  years:  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Harry  S  Truman,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  John  J.  McCloy,  and 
Paul  G.  Hoffman. 

Knowing  that  ADL  and  "human  rights"  are 
synonymous,  and  knowing  of  your  unflagging 
commitment  to  root  out  bigotry,  prejudice, 
and  discrimination  wherever  It  exists,  I  re- 
gard this  as  one  of  the  proudest  moments 
of  my  life.     Thank  you  very  much. 

"The  God  who  gave  us  life,"  observed 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "gave  us  liberty  at  the 
same  time."  It  has,  however,  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  man  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  this  God-given  liberty.  And  nowhere 
has  this  responsibility  been  taken  more  seri- 
ously than  In  America. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago, 
this  Nation  was  new,  but  it  was  founded  on 
ancient  Ideas  of  popular  government  and 
equal  opportunity.  What  made  It  new — 
what  made  It  ring  with  hope  and  promise, 
what  made  It  America — was  the  new  energy, 
the  new  faith,  the  new  dedication  that  men 
brought  to  an  old  dream  of  liberty. 

The  pioneers  of  this  Nation  were  not  con- 
tent with  the  old — they  sought  the  new  on 
the  farthest  reaches  of  our  continent.  Amer- 
ica did  not  grow  by  turning  Inward  on  what 
It  had,  but  by  reaching  out  for  new  fron- 
tiers of  opportunity  and  challenge. 

The  American  dream  was  never  conceived 
In  the  conscience  of  conservatives  but  In 
the  hearts  of  visionaries.  And  the  substance 
of  this  dream  was  energy.  Innovation,  crea- 
tivity,  and  freedom. 

"I  believe  in  democracy,"  said  Woodrow 
Wilson,  "because  it  releases  the  energy  of 
every  human  being."  And  his  program  of  the 
New  Freedom  found  its  deepest  roots  in  the 
concept  of  ordering  our  social  and  economic 
life  In  a  maner  which  permitted  each  indi- 
vidual the  opportunity  to  expend  his  ener- 
gies in  building  a  better  America — for  him- 
self and  for  his  neighbors. 

It  is  this  capacity  to  release  the  eneregy 
of  the  American  people  which  has  set  this 
Nation  apart  from  all  others  of  the  world. 
And  It  Is  the  energy,  creativity,  and  Innova- 
tion brought  by  Americans  to  the  task  of 
democratic  government  which  has  preserved 
this  Nation  as  a  beacon  of  hope  In  a  weary 
and  struggling  world. 

What  was  new  In  America  after  the  nor- 
malcy of  the  1920's  was  the  New  Deal  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  with  Its  compassionate 
and  realistic  social  programs  for  America,  and 
its  good  neighbor  policy  for  nations  of  the 
world. 

What  was  new  in  America — and  the  world — 
after  the  desecration  of  World  War  11  was  the 
creative  force  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  point 
4  of  Harry  S.  Truman  which  helped  restore 
dignity  and  optimism  to  the  Western  World. 

What  was  new  In  America  after  the  lull  of 
the  fifties  was  the  New  Frontier  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  with  Its  infusion  of  youth,  talent, 
vigor,  and  confidence  into  our  national  life. 

And  what  Is  new  in  America  today  is  the 
energy,  vision,  and  faith  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son as  he  challenges  us  to  Join  with  him  in 
building  the  Great  Society. 

Read  any  period  of  our  history,  and  the 
lesson  Is  always  the  same:  democracy  in 
America  Is  a  difficult  business.  In  fact, 
man's  eternal  struggle  to  govern  himself  is 
the  most  demanding  of  all  human  endeavors. 
This  is  Just  as  true  today  as  It  waa  In  the 
days  of  this  Nation's  birth. 


The  world  turns — and,  like  It  or  not,  we 
turn  with  it.  Man's  eternal  quest — the 
search  for  Justice  and  peace — can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  the  patient,  unremitting  applica- 
tion of  free  and  searching  minds  to  solving 
the  problems  which  divide  men  and  nations. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said :  "If  you  expect 
a  nation  to  be  Ignorant  and  free,  you  expect 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be."  In  1787 
the  Continental  Congress  proclaimed  In  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  that  "schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  ever  be  encour- 
aged." 

In  1965  we  reaffirm  this  commitment  in 
President  Johnson's  historic  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill. 

Why  do  we  propose  and  advocate  this  legis- 
lation? Because  every  American  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  meaningful 
and  satisfying  life.  We  cannot  afford  to 
squander  the  energies  and  abilities  of  a  single 
American  due  to  inadequate  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  speaking  to  a  tired 
and  frightened  people  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  inaugural,  expressed  a  boundless  confi- 
dence that  a  prosperous  America  would  arise 
from  the  ashes  of  the  great  depression — an 
America  where  the  needs  of  the  few  would 
become  the  concern  of  the  many.  He  said: 
"These  dark  days  will  be  worth  all  they  cost 
us  If  they  teach  vis  that  our  true  destiny  Is 
not  to  be  ministered  untc  but  to  minister  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men." 

In  1965 — in  the  midst  of  plenty — we  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  this  vision  of  compassion 
and  Justice  through  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty  and  his  goal:  to  achieve  equality 
of  economic  opportunity  for  every  American. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  urging  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  States  themselves,  addressed 
the  following  remarks  to  Congress  in  1862: 
"in  giving  freedom  to  the  Siave  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what 
we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth." 

In  1965  we  reafllrm  In  the  voting  rights  bill 
our  determination  to  finish  this  struggle  to 
free  those  Americans  still  held  prisoner  by 
the  chains  of  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion. We  seek  to  liberate  the  energies  of  20 
million  Americans  who  have  been  told,  again 
and  again:  "We  dont  want  yovir  labor;  we 
don't  want  your  votes;  we  don't  want  your 
business." 

Today  it  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  witness 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  stand  to- 
gether and  proclaim:  We  shall  overcome. 

Ten  years  ago  this  week  In  Montgomery, 
an  average  American  decided  to  stand  up 
fearlessly  in  defense  of  her  God-given  liberty. 
Mrs.  Rosa  Parks,  the  Negro  seamstress,  re- 
fused to  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus.  And 
an  unknown  young  Baptist  minister,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  found  himself  leading  the 
historic  Montgomery  bus  boycott. 

Almost  one  decade  later  Martin  Luther 
King  retiurned  to  Montgomery.  He  returned 
not  as  an  unknown  Baptist  preacher — not  as 
the  leader  of  a  spontaneous  boycott — but  as 
the  Nobel  laureate  who  symbolizes  America's 
commitment  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

These  past  10  years  will  be  known  as  the 
freedom  decade  in  American  history.  These 
past  10  years  have  demonstrated  that  Amer- 
ica still  possesses  the  energy,  faith,  and  spirit 
which  first  established  freedom  on  these 
shores. 

We  know  this  battle  is  not  yet  over.  But 
we  also  know  that  victory  is  certain.  And 
in  winning,  America — and  all  mankind — will 
know  that  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth  en- 
dures. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  noted  British  histo- 
rian, described  the  greatness  of  our  genera- 
tion with  these  words:  "Our  age  will  be  re- 
membered not  for  its  horrifying  crimes  nor 
Its  astonishing  inventions,  but  because  it  is 
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the  first  generation  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory in  which  man  dared  to  make  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization  available  to  the  whole 
human  race."' 

America — above  all  other  lands — dares  to 
believe  this  is  possible. 

Through  such  programs  ns  the  Peace 
Corps,  food  for  peace,  and  foreign  economic 
assistance,  we  have  given  living  meaning  to 
the  historic  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy  that 
'•here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be 
our  own." 

Tnus  we  miist  resolve  to  make  no  small 
plans— to  accept  no  small  results — and  to 
regard  each  partial  success  as  a  stepping- 
sto9e  in  the  exhilarating  task  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  civilization  to  people  every- 
where. 

All  these  great  plans  require  only  energy, 
creativity,  and  willingness  of  the  spirit — the 
very  qualities  that  built  .America  into  the 
great  Nation  it  is  today.  And  while  we  need 
an  America  with  the  wisdom  of  experience, 
let  us  never  permit  America  to  grow  old  in 
spirit. 

Let  us  always  continue  to  be  an  America 
of  new  faith  in  old  dreams.  Let  us  continue 
to  be  an  America  eternally  vigorous  and 
creative.  Lft  us  ret. '.in  compassion  in  the 
midst  of  indifference,  ideals  in  the  midst  of 
cynicism,  belief  in  the  midst  of  despair. 

Let  America  continue  to  be  what  it  was 
meant  to  be  by  Its  founders — a  place  for  the 
renewal  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  libera- 
tion of  human  energy. 

If  there  is  anything  new  under  the  sun, 
let  it  always  be  America. 


EXCEPTIONAL  PUBLIC  SERIICE 
RENDERED  BY  RKO  GENERAL 
BROADCASTING  CO. 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  exceptional  public  service 
by  RKO  General  Broadcasting.  This 
sroup  of  5  TV  and  7  radio  sta- 
tions, including  WOR-TV-  and  radio  in 
New  York,  has  produced  and  is  current- 
ly broadcasting  a  special  series  of  30 
statements  in  answer  to  a  crucial  and 
timely  question:  "The  United  States  and 
Communist  China:  What  Should  Our 
Policy  B3?" 

The  overall  name  for  this  RKO  Gen- 
eral project — a  continuing  national  sym- 
posium— is  "In  Search  of  a  Solution." 
This  is  the  third  such  search  for  a  solu- 
tion undertaken  by  this  firm.  Previous 
ones  have  concerned  the  questions: 
'What  Should  Be  Done  To  Resolve  the 
Civil  Rights  Crisis  Peacefully  and  Just- 
ly?" broadcast  in  1963.  and  "How  Can 
We  Solve  the  Problem  of  Presidential 
Succession  and  Disability?"'  broadcast 
in  1964. 

In  this  pioneering  and  original  pub- 
lic sen'ice  concept,  RKO  General  focuses 
public  attention  on  an  urgent  problem, 
permits  untrammeled  expression  of  vary- 
ing points  of  view,  points  to  the  need  of 
a  solution,  and  helps  raise  the  level  of 
public  understanding  and  interest.  Each 
statement  is  heard  individually  and  fre- 
quently, on  an  around-the-clock  sched- 
ule on  all  RKO  stations  for  6  weeks,  so 
as  to  reach  the  widest  possible  audience. 

Credit  for  this  unusually  worthwhile 
public  service  effort  is  due  to  the  presi- 
dent of  RKO  General.  Hathaway  Wat- 
son, its  two  executive  vice  presidents, 
Sam  J.  Slate  and  Jerome  Bess;  and  its 
director  of  public  affairs,  Martin  Wel- 
don.  who  conceived  the  project  and  pro- 
duced the  series. 


I  was  privileged  to  be  among  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  current  series  on  Com- 
munist China,  as  were  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues:  Senators  Aiken,  Dodd,  Domi- 

NICK,    KUCHEL,    PrOXMIRE,    SaLTONSTALL, 

and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Since  the  complete  set  of  statements 
would  be  too  long  for  publication  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  other  participants  in  the  series 
and  the  statements  made  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Other  Participants  in  "Search  op  a  Solu- 
tion: Communist  China" 

Dr.  Derk  Bodde,  Department  of  Oriental 
Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  L.  Boorman,  modern  China  project. 

Benjamin  Bradlee,  managing  editor,  News- 
week. 

William  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Far  East. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  former  Chief,  U.S. 
Naval  Operations. 

O.  Edmund  Clubb,  former  American  Consul 
General  at  Pelplng. 

John  K.  Cooley,  correspondent,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Saturday  Review. 

Everett  Drumwright,  former  Ambassador 
to  Taiwan. 

Felix  Greene,  author  of  "A  Curtain  of 
Ignorance." 

Roger  Hilsman,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 

Former  Congressman  Walter  Judd. 

Arthur  Krock.  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Max  Lerner,  of  the  New  York  Post;  profes- 
sor, Brandeis  University. 

Sol  M.  Linowitz,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Robert  Murphy,  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan. 

Dr.  David  N.  Rowe,  Yale  University. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Eustace  Seligman,  honorary  chairman,  For- 
eign Policy  Association. 

George  Taylor,  director,  Russian  and  Far 
East  Institute,  University  of  Washington. 


Statement  by  Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  of 
Vermont 

Some  people  resolve  the  problem  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  China  by  simply  ignoring  the 
existence  of  this  great  land  area  and  its 
population  of  700  m.illion  people. 

Others  have  felt  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  return 
to  the  mainland  and  oust  the  Communists 
from  power. 

Both  schools  of  thought  should  be  dis- 
illusioned by  now. 

Since  the  Communists  have  come  Into 
power,  China  has  steadily  grown  stronger 
ecoromically.    militarily,    and    Industrially. 

Where  once  ostracized  by  the  Western 
World,  the  Chinese  now  have  established 
trade  relations  with  most  of  the  non-Com- 
munist nations — the  United  States  being  the 
principal  exception. 

The  Chinese  pay  their  bills  promptly  and 
are  found  to  be  good  customers  of  those 
nations  that  deal  with  them. 

China  has.  up  to  now,  been  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  Nations  since  she 
refuses  to  renounce  viilence  as  a  means  for 
settling  international  disputes  and  since 
she  will  not  consider  membership  except  as 
such  membership  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  absorb  Taiwan. 


China  also  Insists  on  promoting  Commu. 
nlst  forms  of  government — abetting  revolu- 
tion and  promoting  violence  In  the  develop, 
ing  nations,  even  where  the  people  are  op- 
posed  to  this  ideology. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  United 
States  cannot  enter  into  trade  relations  with 
China  nor  consider  her  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  respected  society  of  nations.  We 
must,  however,  realize  that  China  does  exist 
that  she  is  making  progress,  that  her  people 
are  better  equipped  to  enjoy  life,  that  she  Is 
militarily  strong. 

If  China  will  cease  her  efforts  to  foist 
her  ideology  on  weaker  nations,  renounce 
her  claims  to  lands  to  which  she  has  no  title 
and  Indicate  by  word  and  deed  a  desire  to 
get  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  then 
we  should  be  prepared  to  renew  both  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Chinese 
people. 

Statement  by  Sen.ator  Peter  Dominick,  of 
Colorado 

There's  no  single  Issue  of  American  foreign 
policy  which  com.mands  such  widespread 
agreement  as  does  U.S.  policy  toward  Com- 
munist China.  This  policy  of  strength  and 
firmness  in  dealing  with  the  ajicrveEsive  Pei- 
ping  regime  has  prevailed  inider  four  admin- 
istrations. It  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple toward  a  Communist-dominated  China 
which  grows  bolder  and  more  apigrersive  each 
year.  Indications  of  this  sentiment  were 
evident  in  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
platforms  of  1964.  The  Democratic  platform 
carried  a  plank  which  states  categorically, 
and  I  quote,  "We  continue  to  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions." The  Republican  platform  included 
a  plank,  which  said,  and  again  I  quote.  "We 
are  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  Red  China, 
we  oppose  its  admission  to  the  U.N.,  we 
steadfastly  support  free  China." 

As  of  this  moment,  more  than  313  Mem- 
bers of  the  new  SHth  Congress,  from  both 
parties,  and  from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  have  endorsed  a  resolution  which 
states  their  opposition  not  only  to  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  admittarice  of  Red 
China  into  the  U.N.,  but  also  their  opposl- 
sition  to  establishing  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Red  China.  This 
widely  accepted  resolution  also  spells  out 
their  opposition  to  any  policy  of  accommo- 
datio'.i  which  might  be  interpreted  as  U.S. 
acquiescence  in,  or  approval  of.  Communist 
China's  aggression,  direct  or  indirect,  against 
her  neighbois. 

Now  Communist  China,  which  In  the 
early  195Q's  was  feared  not  so  much  for 
her  own  military  strength  as  for  her  Russian 
support,  has  now.  In  the  1960's,  become  an 
open  threat  to  Asian  and  worldwide  secu- 
rity. While  keeping  more  than  600  million 
mainland  Chinese  in  bondage,  her  Commu- 
nist mnsters  have  murdered  more  than  18 
million  of  her  own  people,  and  have  forcibly 
overrun  and  enslaved  the  Tibetan  and  Mon- 
golian states.  They  have  conducted  aggres- 
.'ion  cs  far  west  as  India,  and  have  con- 
tinually fomented  civil  disorder,  rebellion, 
and  revolution  throughout  southeast  Asia. 
Our  State  Department  has  just  recently 
released  a  white  paper  clearly  documenting 
the  hand  of  Red  China  around  the  throat 
of  South  Vietnam.  And  we  now  have  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  in  that  theater  of 
operation  attempting  to  break  the  Commu- 
nist stranglehold.  Communist  Chinese  ag- 
gress'on  has  not  been  limited  to  nations 
having  contiguoi^s  borders  with  her  own,  nor 
even  to  those  on  the  Asian  continent.  They 
have  also  actively  supported  the  revolu- 
t  onary  activities  of  Fidel  Castro,  who  now 
maintains  the  second  most  powerful  mili- 
tary force  in  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
And  these  same  Chinese  Communists  are 
working  feverishly  to  subvert  manv  of  the 
newly    independent    states    of    continental 
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.frira  Wherever  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  seen  an  opportunity  to  subvert  the 
.,me  of  freedom  they  have  not  hesitated 
S  move  in  quickly   and,  in   far  too  many 

"^'coSng  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
„,ve  no  intention  of  working  with  the 
united  States  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
„"ce  the  American  people  and  .their  Gov- 
prnment  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  opposition  to  Red  China  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  own  national  security.  We 
cannot  ailord  to  do  less,  even  though  we  can 
have  diplomatic  discussions  with  them 
through  outside  sources  other  than  the  U.N., 
or  through  recognized  circles. 

statement  by  senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut 

The  question  of  Red  China  looms  large  In 
the  public  mind.  Despite  the  record  of  ex- 
nerience  with  dictators  and  aggressors  in  our 
time  there  are  some  who  say  that  we  should 
admit  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
establish  diplomatic  and  commercial  ties  v.-lth 
her  Apparently  they  believe  that  such  con- 
cessions to  Red  China  will  somehow  contrib- 
ute to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 
But  nothing  could  be  further  frcwn  the  truth. 

The  Cliinese  Communist  regime  Is.  without 
any  doubt,  the  most  ruthless  and  aggressive 
regime  In  human  history,  and  while  its  peo- 
ple live  near  the  starvation  level,  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  Income  Is  devoted  to 
aggressive  snd  subversive  activities  In  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  has  played  a  key  role 
in  org.inizing  and  supplying  the  pro-Com- 
munist rebels  in  the  Congo.  It  is  the  prime 
instigator  of  t^  war  at  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam. It  has  dltlared  its  Intention  of  liberat- 
ing Thailand.  It  bears  a  heavy  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  Sukarno's  aggression 
against  Malaysia.  Its  agents  are  active  in  vir- 
tually every  part  of  Latin  America. 

The  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  or  its  recognition  by  the  United 
States  would  make  peace  In  the  Far  East  less 
secure,  not  more  .secure.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting China's  neighbors  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  aggression  It  would  only  serve  to 
stimulate  the  Chinese  Communists  to  fur- 
ther aggression,  and  to  stepped-up  subversive 
activities,  and  it  would  undermine  the  con- 
fidence and  the  will  to  resist  of  the  non- 
Communist  nations  on  China's  periphery. 
The  free  world  will  pay  a  very  heavy  penalty 
If  It  fails  to  draw  the  line  now,  against  Com- 
munist Chinese  expansion,  in  the  naive  hope 
that  we  can  satiate  Its  desire  for  expansion 
and  power  by  yielding  a  few  countries  like 
Laos  and  Vietnam  on  Its  periphery. 

Statement  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
One  of  the  most  critical  questions  for  the 
United  States  Is  the  question  of  U.S.  policy 
with  regard  to  Communist  China.  China 
occupies  an  enormous  strategic  land  mass 
in  Asia  with  a  population  of  more  than 
700  million  people.  These  basic  factors  are 
compounded  by  the  facts  that  (1)  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  have  exploded  a  nuclear 
device;  (2)  they  are  pushing  very  hard 
against  the  forces  of  freedom  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America;  (3)  they  are  engaged  In 
an  Intensified  campaign  against  the  United 
Nations;  and  (4)  they  are  Involved  In  an 
enormous  schism  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  of  course  has  affected  Soviet  policy 
toward  us. 

In  my  judgment  we  cannot  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  United  Nations  and  welcome 
them.  We  cannot  even  recognize  them.  Nor 
can  we  condone  the  past,  when  In  Korea  we 
suffered  enormous  casualties  at  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  Cliinese,  or  the  present, 
where  in  South  Vietnam  we  know  that  they 
are  a  material  factor  behind  the  effort  to 
overwhelm  our  own  forces  and  to  bring  the 
South  Vietnamese  Into  the  slavery  of  com- 
munism. 


However.  I  believe  we  have  got  to  find  ways 
to  open  the  doors  somewhat  between  us, 
and  I  think  the  best  openings  will  come  in 
some  type  of  exchanges  of  journalists  and 
students,  which  conceivably  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  something  in  the  economic  field. 

Statement  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
OF  California 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  recent  history  of 
Red  China — the  so-called  Chinese  Repub- 
lic— to  Indicate  any  peaceful  Intentions 
whatsoever.  She  continues  to  supply  war 
materiel  to  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  and  to 
give  them  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
which  she  is  capable  of  giving.  Recently, 
she  has  threatened  Thailand.  A  few 
months  ago  she  raped  Tibet.  She  has  had 
many  border  incidents  and  conflicts  with  her 
neighbor,  India. 

In  all  this  background  how  different  the 
policy  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  people 
believe  In  peace.  That  Is  why  we  joined  the 
United  Nations.  That,  indeed,  is  why  we 
have  responded  to  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  today.  We  be- 
lieve In  peace.  We  want  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  be  let  alone,  to  live  out  their  own 
lives. 

I  think  it  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  both  their  political  parties, 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  are  correct  In  objecting  to  recognition 
by  the  American  Government  of  Red  China 
and  of  opposing  her  admission  Into  the 
United  Nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  Nations,  Itself,  branded  Red  China 
as  an  aggressor  In  the  recent  lamentable  and 
bloody  Korean  conflict. 

Let  Red  China  demonstrate  to  the  world. 
If  she  can,  that  she  has  changed  her  position 
and  now  desires  to  work  for  peace.  Until 
that  kind  of  a  happy  day  arrives,  I  see  no 
reason  for  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  our  country  to  change  their  position  with 
respect  to  her. 

Statement  by   Senator  William   D.   Prox- 
MiRE,  OF  Wisconsin 

These  are  my  Ideas  on  what  otir  policy 
should  be  regarding  Red  China.  How  about 
recognition?  Should  we  recognize  Red 
China?     My  answer  Is  no. 

I  think  that  few  people  realize  that  from 
the  time  Red  China  came  into  existence  In 
1949  until  the  present  date,  it's  been  almost 
Impossible  for  our  country  to  recognize  her. 

Shortly  after  Red  China  came  into  exist- 
ence she  burned  down  our  consulate.  She 
arrested  our  consular  officers.  And  then  a 
few  months  after  that — and  of  course  that 
made  It  very  difficult  for  us  to  recognize  her 
then,  when  some  other  nations  were  recog- 
nizing Red  China — a  short  time  after  this 
the  Korean  war  broke  out  and  Red  China, 
of  course,  came  In  on  the  side  of  the  North 
Koreans  and  was  guilty  of  aggression  against 
the  United  Nations  as  well  as  guilty  of  ag- 
gression against  South  Korea. 

No  nation  recognized  Red  China  from  that 
time  until  France  recognized  her  a  short 
time  ago.  Now  the  nations  that  did  recog- 
nize Red  China  in  1949  have  gained  almost 
nothing  from  it.  The  relationships  have  not 
been  improved.  Great  Britain  has  gained 
virtually  nothing  from  the  fact  that  she  did 
recognize  Red  China. 

How  about  Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations?  Should  we  favor  that? 
Again  I  sav  emphatically  no.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  not  a  reform 
school.  We  certainly  can't  expect  Red 
China  to  change  as  drastically  as  some  peo- 
ple optimistically  assume  If  she  comes  In. 
Furthermore,  If  Red  China  comes  Into  the 
United  Nations,  she  comes  In  with  a  per-^ 
manent  seat  on  the  Security  Council — be-' 
cause  the  charter  provides  that  China  shall 
have  that  permanent  seat.    She  comes  in 


with  a  veto  over  any  action  the  Security 
Council  can  take. 

Red  China  has  declared  that  her  present 
policy  Is  against  coexistence.  She  believes  In 
using  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy.  Now  any  nation  which  takes  that 
policy  has  no  place  on  the  Security  Council 
and  no  place  in  the  United  Nations,  because 
on  the  Security  Council  with  a  veto  power 
Red  China  would  be  In  a  position  to  block 
any  effective  action  by  the  United  Nations. 

Now  this  doesn't  mean  that  I  feel  that  our 
policies  must  be  Inflexible.  After  all,  nations 
aren't  entrenched  In  concrete.  They  change, 
and  Red  China  may  change.  But  until  she 
does  change,  with  specific  actions,  definite 
actions  that  show  that  she  has  changed.  It 
seems  to  me  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
us  either  to  recognize  Red  China  or  to  favor 
her  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

One  final  point.  Of  course,  most  of  us  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  situation  In  South 
Vietnam.  Here  we're  opposing  Red  China, 
because  Red  China  is  undoubtedly  behind 
North  Vietnam's  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  feel  very,  very  strongly  that 
we  must  be  firm  here.  I  feel  that  we  should 
support  the  President,  that  Red  China  un- 
derstands this  kind  of  language,  that  big  as 
Red  China  Is,  she's  a  weak  country  eco- 
nomically, and  therefore  cannot  be  strong 
militarily.  If  we  persist,  if  we're  patient, 
eventually  I  think  we  can  win.  This  kind  of 
policy  toward  Red  China  is  more  likely  to 
change  her  attitude  than  anything  else. 

Statement  by  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
OF  Massachusetts 

Our  most  pressing  major  objective  Is  to 
assure  that  Red  China  will  not  swallow  up 
or  take  over  the  other  countries  of  south- 
east Asia.  And  If  we  are  to  assist  those  free 
countries  In  need  of,  and  requesting,  our 
military  or  economic  assistance,  then  the 
United  States  must  remain  strong.  We  know 
that  Red  China  will  understand  firmness  and 
strength  on  our  part.  The  free  countries 
neighboring  Red  China  cannot  either  resist 
the  Red  Chinese  alone  or  progress  sufficiently 
without  our  help.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  help  them  achieve  the  economic 
base  which  will  give  them  the  confidence  and 
ability  to  resist  Red  Chinese  economic  or 
political   or   military   aggression. 

There  can  be  no  Munich;  no  appeasement 
of  the  Red  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment—and this  means  we  must  remain  firm 
in  our  determination  to  oppose  expansion 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  empire.  We  must 
solicit  increased  support  and  cooperation 
from  other  free  countries  to  join  with  us 
in  confronting  the  Red  Chinese  with  united 
opposition  against  their  aggressive  aims.  We 
must  continue  to  resist  strenuously  effort* 
of  other  Communist  nations  to  allow  Red 
China  to  shoot  her  way  Into  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  renew  our  efforts  to  dis- 
courage any  trade  with  Red  China  that  will 
serve  to  strengthen  her  strategic  position. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  trust  the  govern- 
ment leaders  of  Red  China  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  hope  to  negotiate  successfully  with 
those  leaders.  American  boys  are  dying  In 
Vietnam  In  support  of  this  policy.  Eventu- 
ally a  political  settlement  of  that  particular 
conflict  may  be  possible.  Certainly  a  civic 
government  which  all  elements  In  South 
Vietnam  will  respect  Is  a  fundamental  need. 
But,  to  give  up  In  Vietnam  in  frustration, 
or  to  be  less  than  firm  In  our  commitments 
to  maintain  the  Independence  of  the  other 
free  Asian  nations,  would  more  surely  result 
In  further  Red  Chinese  affronts  to  our  coun- 
try. We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen,  and 
it  will  not  happen  If  we  remain  strong  and 
firm.  

Statement  by  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  of  New  Jersey 
President  Johnson  recently  said  that  this 
Nation  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
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people   and    governments   of   all   southeast 
Asia  may  be  free  from   terror,  subversion, 
and  assassination.     When  they  will  no  longer 
need  military  support  and  assistance  against 
aggression,  but  only  economic  and  social  co- 
operation for  progress  and  peace.    That  was 
a  clear  expression  of  our  ultimate  goal  in 
Asia,  and  a  clear  statement  that  our  Interest 
in  the  Asian  nations  Is  not  Just  In  helping 
them  to  flght  oflf  the  neocolonialism  of  Red 
China,  but  In  helping  them  to  peaceful  and 
prosperous   economic,   social,   and   political 
stability.    But    for     15    years    Communist 
China  has  pursued  a  policy  of  territorial  and 
ideological    expansion    through    subversion, 
aggression,   and   outright   acts    of   war.     No 
neighbor  Is  safe,  as  Korea,  India,  and  the 
nations  of  southeast  Asia  have  discovered. 
If  we  condone   this  conduct  by  extending 
diplomatic  recognition,  or  by  giving  the  Red 
Chinese  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  we 
will  be  giving  the  aggressors  an  Invitation 
to  expand  their  activities,  using  all  the  new 
avenues  which  would  be  open  to  them. 

In  a  changing  world  we  must  be  ready  to 
meet  that  change:  and  the  President,  It  seems 
to  me,  has  moved  creatively  to  let  the  Red 
Chinese  and  all  those  within  their  orbit  know 
that  we  are,  In  fact,  ready  and  eager  to  find 
evidence  In  their  conduct  which  would  Jus- 
tify a  change  in  our  policy.  Unfortimately 
all  the  evidence,  so  far,  points  In  the  other 
direction.  And  so,  for  the  present,  we  must 
continue  our  policy  of  treating  Red  China 
as  an  outlaw  among  nations,  acting  In  fun- 
damental violation  of  the  principles  of  In- 
ternational conduct. 


April  23,  1965 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OP    1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  JDFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  numbered  82,  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Javits]  is  prepared  to  start  the  debate 
today  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
debate  which  has  taken  place  so  far  on 
the  bill.  I  have  been  impressed,  with 
respect  to  the  debate,  particularly  with 
one  thing.  There  is  very  grave  danger 
In  the  debate  of  missing  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  I  realize  as  well  as  any  of  my  col- 
leagues the  deep  feelings  which  individ- 
ual Senators  have  about  situations  in 
their  States  and  in  certain  political  sub- 
divisions of  their  States.  I  understand 
the  reasons  for  their  feelings  and  their 
duty,  both  morally  and  legally,  to  defend 
in  every  way  the  rights  of  those  political 
subdivisions  and  States.  I  recognize  the 
wisdom,  astuteness,  and  skill  with  which 
they  do  this. 


The  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  are  designed,  we  should  hope, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  views  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  committee,  which  has 
undertaken  the  burden  of  proof  to  sub- 
stantiate the  need  for  this  bill.  We 
should  hope  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  adequate  to  enable  States  and 
subdivisions  which  should  not  be  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  come  out  from 
under  these  provisions.  We  should  hope 
that  the  practices  that  we  have  set  up,  by 
which  we  would  permit  this  procedure, 
are  reasonably  to  be  availed  of. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  if  that  is  not  so, 
and  there  are  deep  feelings  upon  that 
subject,  and  it  can  be  shown  to  us  how — 
without  basically  changing  the  effort 
that  we  are  engaged  in — we  can  more 
greatly  facilitate  a  determination  as  to 
which  counties  and  States  should  not  be 
under  the  statute,  I  would  welcome  the 
information. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  seat  of  all 
knowledge  or  the  last  word  in  legisla- 
tive draftsmanship  or  legislative  ideas. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
person  is,  no  matter  how  competent, 
skilled,  or  experienced  he  may  be.  The 
process  of  debate  has  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  enabling  people  whose  in- 
terests are  adversely  affected  to  develop 
an  idea  which  otherwise  may  never 
have  been  received.    I  welcome  it. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times. 
To  me,  proudest  words  in  the  English 
language  are,  "I  am  persuaded."  Noth- 
ing would  please  me  more  than  to  find 
arrangements  by  which  accommodations 
may  be  made  without  destroying  the 
fundamental  intent  of  the  bill. 

I  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland].  We  had  a  discus- 
sion yesterday  with  respect  to  untrigger- 
ing  the  trigger.  It  is  a  fact  that  as  to 
the  particular  trigger  that  I  was  dis- 
cussing with  the  Senator  at  that  time — 
the  trigger  of  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
Negroes  or  nonwhites  registered  to  vote 
in  a  particular  area — some  question 
might  be  raised  in  the  operative  sections 
of  the  proposed  law  as  to  hov.'  a  county 
or  a  State  which  feels  that  it  should  not 
be  covered  by  the  law  can  get  out  of  it. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members — in  which  construction  I 
have  joined,  because,  as  is  always  true, 
we  must  seek  some  unanimity — is  that 
it  is  possible  to  untrigger  that  trigger. 
That  provision  is  contained  in  section 
4(a)(2),  the  so-called  60  percent  pro- 
vision, which  provides  that  where  there 
is  a  demonstration  that  60  percent  of 
the  people  have  finally  voted  and  that  no 
discrimination  is  being  practiced,  that 
particular  county  or  State  can  get  out 
from  under  coverage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  finish  my 
thought,  I  would  then  welcome  the  Sen- 
ator's observations  upon  this  subject. 

If  it  were  felt,  for  example,  that  the 
so-called  5-year  provision,  which  is  con- 
tained in  section  4(a)  (1),  should  also  be 
applied  in  those  cases,  I  would  be  cer- 
tainly very  sympathetic  to  that  kind  of 


an  amendment.  In  my  own  judgment 
if  I  had  to  make  the  sole  decision  as  a 
lawyer  on  the  interpretation  of  section 
4(a)  as  to  a  county  covered  by  the  so- 
called  25  percent  trigger,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  in  my 
own  mind  at  all.  I  went  along  with  the 
overwhelming  view  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  subscribe  to  that  and 
stand  by  It.  But  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  in  my  own  mind  that  a  court  may 
not  construe  section  4(a),  as  it  is  now 
written,  as  stating  that  such  a  county 
shall  come  out  under  the  60  percent  pro- 
vision,  or  that  the  court  could  hold  that 
as  there  is  no  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment  on  a  purported  showing  of 
fact,  the  act  does  not  apply  at  all. 

In  that  case,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  utilize  either  the  60-percent  mecha- 
nism or  the  5-year  mechanism  specified 
in  section  4(a). 

The  provision  would  be  susceptible  to 
that  kind  of  interpretation,  too.  I  have 
joined  with  the  great  majority  of  com- 
mittee members  in  the  construction 
which  is  set  forth  in  our  views  and  op- 
pose the  60-percent  provision. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  consideration 
of  the  problem  which  we  discussed  yes- 
terday. 

I  firmly  feel  that  the  5-year  provision 
applies  in  the  cases  that  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  in  which  the  25-percent  trig- 
gering mechanism  is  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular county.  State,  or  other  subdivi- 
sion. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  such  Is 
the  case.  The  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  ex- 
presses a  doubt  about  it  is  what  I  appre- 
ciate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  what  method  Is 
available  to  us  for  correcting  the  report 
of  the  committee,  in  which  report  three 
counties  in  my  State  have  been  inaccu- 
rately listed  as  coming  within  the  poten- 
tial coverage  of  the  bill,  when  the  facts 
are  that  the  figures  in  relation  to  that 
subject  were  out  of  date,  and  that  those 
three  counties  could  not  be  brought  un- 
der this  act  by  the  application  of  the  25- 
percent  triggering  provision. 

How  can  that  situation  be  corrected? 
How  can  that  blight  be  removed?  How 
can  that  untrue  statement  in  the  re- 
port—and the  report  bears  the  signature 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  along  with  the  signatures  of  his 
associates — be  corrected? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  corrected  it  by  his 
statement  in  the  Record,  which  state- 
ment I  know  will  be  widely  reported  in 
the  Florida  press,  as  it  should  be.  The 
facts  are  put  in  focus  in  that  way.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  is  a  very  practical 
and  reasonable  man,  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  complimen- 
tary reference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  experience  of  the  Senator 
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has  indicated  many  times  that  imperfec- 
tions, difficulties,  and  mistakes  occur. 
In  this  case,  it  was  not  a  mistake.  It 
was  merely  not  covered  according  to  the 
Senator's  presentation  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  only  way  in  which  one  can  and 
should— aiid  I  have  done  it,  and  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  it — correct  those  things  is 
the  way  it  has  been  done— by  the  facts 
disclosed,  and  disclosed  just  as  much  on 
the  public  record  as  was  our  report.  We 
are  not  to  be  diverted,  by  reference  to 
the  number  of  counties  in  Florida  which 
may  be  covered,  from  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  there  is  widespread  and 
prevalent  discrimination  in  voting  over  a 
very  important  and  large  section  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  ascribe  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation. I  am  not  saying  that  that  state- 
ment applies  to  the  counties  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  or  any  other  county  as  to 
which  there  is  a  factual  demonstration. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  on  a  tangent 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  widespread 
denial  of  rights  of  people  in  the  country 
so  that  we  need  Federal  legislation. 

Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  thing  I  objected  to  strenuously 
yesterday,  and  shall  continue  to  object 
to,  is  the  inclusion  of  the  three  good 
counties  in  my  State  and  the  fact  that 
the  committee  staff,  or  the  committee,  or 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  or  whoever 
sought  the  facts,  did  not  see  fit  to  bring 
the  facts  up  to  date,  up  to  November  3, 
1964,  which  is  the  standard  date  in  the 
bill  itself. 

I  think  the  Senator  agrees  that  it 
would  have  been  fair  to  have  that  done. 
I  think  he  believed  it  was  done  when  he 
joined  in  this  report  with  the  mistaken 
statement  of  facts.  But  we  will  endeavor 
to  correct  them.  I  hope  the  Senator, 
while  he  attacks  some  figures,  will  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  many  States,  coun- 
ties, and  areas  in  the  South  which  have 
been  encouraging  better  registration  and 
participation  in  voting  by  all  the  people, 
because  that  fact  is  evident  in  the  record. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  As 
always,  he  is  most  gracious. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
sential to  lay  down  two  basic  propositions 
as  we  debate  this  voting  rights  bill: 

First,  it  is  based  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prevent  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment  by  means  reasonably  adopt- 
ed for  that  end,  even  if  such  means 
could  not  be  adopted  by  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  in  the  absence  of  such 
violations. 

If  there  is  one  fundamental  precept 
which  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  made 
clear,  it  is  that  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  defend  the  Constitution,  in- 
sofar as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ai'e 
concerned,  by  means  which  would  other- 
wise contravene  the  power  of  the  States 
preserved  by  the  Constitution,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cases  are  legion  to  the  effect  that 
once  that  trigger  of  all  triggers  has  been 
touched — namely,  violation  to  an  extent 
and  magnitude  warranting  general  leg- 
islation—the Congress  may  adopt  means 
appropriate  to  the  end  which  it  would 
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have  been  unable  to  use,  as  such  laws 
would  have  been  unconstitutional.  If 
adopted  in  the  absence  of  that  super- 
trigger — if  I  may  call  it  that — to  wit, 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Unless  we  understand  that  basic  prop- 
osition, this  whole  piece  of  legislation 
seems  strange,  because  the  Constitution 
provides,  in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the 
fixing  of  qualifications  for  voting  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  States.  But  the  Con- 
stitution also  provides  that  no  citizen 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
ground  of  race  or  color. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  It  clear 
those  two  provisions  are  completely 
reconcilable;  that  when  a  State  has  failed 
to  honor  the  mandate  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, Congress  may  adopt  appropriate 
means,  even  if  those  means  reduce  the 
power  of  the  States  insofar  as  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  pre- 
serve powers  to  them  are  concerned. 

Violation,  or  threatened  violation,  of 
the  15th  amendment  is  the  supertrigger 
above  all  triggers. 

Second,  and  this  bears  upon  my  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida— the  Congress  Is  acting 
upon  a  massive  finding — and  I  emphasize 
the  words  "massive  finding" — of  fact  that 
violation  and  the  danger  ot^  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment  is  so  widespread  as 
to  justify  general  Federal  legislation. 

TJnless  we  can  prove  that,  we  have  no 
right  to  be  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  we  bear  the  bm-den  of  proof;  and 
we  can  meet  it  not  merely  by  a  prepond- 
erance of  the  evidence,  which  is  all  that 
is  required  in  a  civil  suit,  but  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  the  standard  applied 
in  a  criminal  case.  But  I  am  very  clear 
that  it  is  our  burden  of  proof,  and  this  is 
the  standard  we  have  to  meet. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  a  particu- 
lar county,  or  even  a  State,  may  prove  to 
be  Is  by  no  means  the  whole  issue.  It  is 
the  composite  of  what  is  happening  in 
many  States,  and  many  counties,  which 
counts.  I  say  advisedly  without  any 
question,  that  there  continues  to  be  mas- 
sive violation,  and  in  some  places  even 
defiance,  of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes 
continue  to  be  denied  the  legaifand  moral 
right  of  qualified  citizens  to  vote. 

I  point  out  that  the  words  "legal  and 
moral  right  of  qualified  citizens  to  vote" 
are  words  used  by  two  distinguished  citi- 
zens, both  members  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights— Vice  Chairman 
Storey  and  Commissioner  Rankin.  I 
thoroughly  subscribe  to  that.  It  is  the 
whole  basis  for  our  duty  to  act. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  background 
of  fact  is  always  relevant  in  assessing  the 
constitutional  appropriateness  of  legisla- 
tion. Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  difference  on  particu- 
lar aspects  of  the  facts  within  the  con- 
text of  these  principles.  That  does  not 
make  the  scheme  of  the  legislation  any 
less  appropriate,  so  long  as  the  basic 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  facts  remains 
provable  and  valid. 

The  test  is  one  laid  down  in  the  most 
modern  language  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  the  case  of 
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against      McClung.    The 


Katzenbach 
Court  said: 

Where  we  find  that  the  legislators,  in  light 
of  the  facte  and  testimony  before  them,  have 
a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regula- 
tory scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
commerce,  our  Investigation  Is  at  an  end. 

If  we  substitute  the  words:  "the  voting 
right  as  guaranteed  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment" for  the  words  "of  conrunerce," 
then  we  sustain  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  contemplated  by  the  bill.  The 
statement  of  the  court  in  Katzenbach 
against  McClug  would  then  read  as 
follows : 

Where  we  find  that  the  legislators  In  light 
of  the  facts  and  testimony  before  them, 
have  a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen 
regvilatory  scheme  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  voting  right  guaranteed  by  the 
15th  amendment,  our  Investigation  Is  at  an 
end. 

My  part  in  this  debate  shall  be  the 
endeavor  to  prove  that  the  great  burden 
of  evidence,  based  on  the  facts  and  testi- 
mony before  us,  gives  a  rational  basis  for 
finding  the  regulatory  scheme  chosen  by 
the  bill  to  be  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  the  voting  right  as  guaranteed  by  the 
15th  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  evidence  is  irrefutable.  We  offer  in 
evidence  the  record  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator;  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
contained  in  that  record;  and  the  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
on  voting  rights  issued  September  20, 
1963.  In  that  respect,  I  note  again  what 
has  been  noted  so  often  before,  that  the 
report  was  unanimous  and  that  the 
Commission  was  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinguished southerners,  and  three  mem- 
bers from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  what  the  Commission  unani- 
mously said  in  that  report: 

In  seven  States  the  right  to  vote — the 
abridgement  of  which  Is  clearly  forbidden  by 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States— is  still  denied  to  many 
citizens  solely  because  of  their  race. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred was  emphasized,  underlined,  and 
concurred  in  by  two  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Commission  from  the 
South,  Vice  Chairman  Robert  Storey, 
former  dean  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  Conunissioner 
Robert  S.  Rankin,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Duke  University,  in  these 
words: 

Yet,  today,  thousands  of  citizens — of  the 
United  States  and  their  respective  States — 
have  no  effective  right  to  vote  In  j>arts  of 
seven  southern  States. 

The  100  counties  chosen  as  prime  ex- 
amples by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion were  located  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
That  was  on  September  30,  1963.  Com- 
pare these  findings  with  the  findings  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  his  testimony 
before  us  on  March  27,  1965,  with  re- 
spect to  the  States  to  which  he  specifi- 
cally referred:  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi — direct  figxu-es  and  quota- 
tions on  which  I  will  later  cite — and  it 
will    be   seen   that   progress   has   been 
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minuscule  not  only  since  1963  but  also 
since  1958  when  the  first  civil  rights  law 
with  relation  to  voting  took  effect. 

That  is  the  factual  basis  for  the 
proponents'  case.  Also,  our  conclusions 
are  su^ained  in  order  of  magnitude,  not- 
withstanding the  legitimate  differences 
about  some  of  the  individual  figures,  by 
the  document  entitled  "Registration  and 
Voting  Statistics,"  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  March 
19,  1965.  Indeed,  they  are  also  sustained 
by  the  findings  in  the  Louisiana  case, 
recently  decided  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  two  lower  court  cases  in 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  which  latter  two 


cases  relate  to  the  response  of  voting 
registrars  even  to  orders  if  the  court. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  appendix  C 
of  the  joint  statement  of  12  of  the  15 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
showing  the  pattern  and  relationship  be- 
tween registration  of  whites  and  regis- 
tration of  nonwhites  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  table  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  appended  notes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
notes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Voting  age  population  and  registered  looters  dassijied  by  race  in  those  Slates  uhcre  use  of 

tests  and  devices  is  suspended  bij  S.  1564 


State 

White  voting 
aec  popula- 
tion, 19«J4  1 

White  reeis- 
t  rat  ion ' 

Percent 

Xonwtiite 

votinp  ape 

population, 

19C.4  I 

Nonwliilo 
registration  2 

Percent 

Alabama 

1.413.270 

1.  m\  45C. 

1,3.53.495 

794,  277 

975,  6fiO 

3  935, 695 

« 1,  l.M.  415 

'1.037. 1S4 

9  525, 000 

■(".77,914 

6fi.2 
57.  2 
7ti.  ti 
f.fi.  1 
69.5 

501,7.30 
(lift.  544 
.5:^9.  505 
448,  723 
404,  340 

5  92. 737 
*  ltj7,  tM3 
UOl.f.01 

9  2S,  500 
» 138. 544 

18  5 

Oeorsia 

Louisiana 

Mi.<sissippi 

South  Carolina 

25.0 

30.5 

*i.4 

34.3 

'  The  tot:U  voting  age  population  for  the  respective  States  is  taken  from  an  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  as  of 
Kov.  1,  19G4.  in  a  mcmoranduni  issued  by  tlie  Departnu-nt  of  Commerce,  dated  Sept.  S,  19t)4,  No.  CIiG4-93.  It 
includes  aliens  and  persons  in  active  military  service  and  their  deix'ndents.  The  voting  age  population  for  white 
and  nonwhite  inl964  was  cnmpmted  by  takinir  the  votinc  age  population  statistics  for  white  and  nonwhite  as  reported 
in  the  Census  of  Population:  1960,  determining  the  ratio  of  each  group  to  the  total  voting  age  population  in  1960, 
and  applyin?  that  ratio  to  the  total  voting  age  population  as  estimated  by  the  liureau  of  Census  for  .\'ov.  1, 1964. 

»  These  statistics,  excepting  those  for  Virginia,  are  bas«'don  findings  published  in  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Kiuhts, 
P.egistration  and  Voting  Statistics,  Mar.  19,  1965.  They  are  not  based  on  oflicial  State  sources  due  to  the  lack  of 
otTicial  State  information  cl;issifying  registrants  by  race. 

The  registration  data  based  on  olficial  State  sources  in  the  chart  containing  voting  and  registration  statistics  for 
all  States  (master  chart)  reflect  regi.slration  as  of  a  later  date  than  the  data  published  by  the  Commission.  For  this 
reason,  the  registration  figures  in  this  chart,  when  totaled,  differ  slightly  from  the  registration  figures  in  the  master 
chart.  The  totals  here  are  as  follows:  Alabama,  1,02S,432;  Georgia,  1,292,078;  Louisiana,  1,201,785;  Mississippi, 
553,500;  South  Carolina.  816.458;  Virginia,  1,311,023. 

'  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Registration  and  Voting  Statistics,  Mar.  19,  1965. 

«Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 

'Ibid. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
mentioned  cases.  Let  us  see  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  as  recently  as 
March  8,  1965,  in  Louisiana  against 
United  States.  I  read  from  page  2  of 
the  memorandum  of  opinion: 

Prom  the  adoption  of  the  1921  interpre- 
tation test  until  1944 — 

That  is,  23  years — 

the  district  court's  opinion  Stated,  the  per- 
centage of  registered  voters  in  Louisiana 
who  were  Negroes  never  exceeded  1  percent. 
Prior  to  1944  Negro  interest  in  voting  in 
Louisiana  had  been  slight,  largely  becatose 
the  State's  white  primary  law  had  kept  Ne- 
groes from  voting  in  the  Democratic  Party 
primary  election,  the  only  election  that 
mattered  in  the  political  climate  of  that 
State.  In  1944,  however,  this  Court  invali- 
dated the  substantially  Identical  white  pri- 
mary law  of  Texas,  and  with  the  explicit 
statutory  bar  to  their  voting  in  the  primary 
removed  and  because  of  a  generally  height- 
ened political  interest,  Negroes  in  increas- 
ing numbers  began  to  register  in  Louisiana. 
The  white  primary  system  had  been  so  effec- 
tive in  barring  Negroes  from  voting  that  the 
interpretation  test  as  a  disfranchising  device 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Many  registrars  con- 
tinued to  ignore  it  after  1944.  and  in  the  next 
dozen  years  the  proportion  of  registered  vot- 
ers who  were  Negroes  rose  from  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  to  approximately  15  percent  by 
March  1956.  This  fact,  coupled  with  this 
Court's  1954  invalidation  of  laws  requiring 
school  segregation,  prompted  the  State  to 
try  new  devices  to  keep  the  white  citizens  In 
control.  The  Louisiana  Legislature  created 
a  committee   which   became  known  as  the 


segregation  committee  to  seek  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  goal.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  also  helped  to  organize  a 
semlprivate  group  called  the  Association  of 
Citizens'  Councils,  which  thereafter  acted 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  legislative 
committee  to  preserve  whit«  supremacy. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  I  am  still 
reading  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  not  my  opinion.  It  is 
theirs. 

Continuing  reading: 

The  legislative  committee  and  the  citi- 
zens' councils  set  up  programs,  which  par- 
ish voting  registrars  were  required  to  attend, 
to  instruct  the  registrars  on  how  to  promote 
white  political  control.  The  committee  and 
the  citizens'  councils  also  began  a  wholesale 
challenging  of  Negro  names  already  on  the 
voting  polls,  with  the  result  that  thousands 
of  Negroes,  but  virtually  no  whites,  were 
purged  from  the  rolls  of  voters.  Beginning 
in  the  middle  1950's,  registrars  of  at  least  21 
parishes  began  to  apply  the  interpretation 
test. 

In  1960  the  State  constitution  was 
amended  to  require  every  applicant  there- 
after to  "be  able  to  understand"  as  well  as 
"give  a  reasonable  interpretation"  of  any 
section  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution 
"when  read  to  him  by  the  registrar."  The 
State  board  of  registration  in  cooperation 
with  the  segregation  committee  Issued  or- 
ders that  all  parish  registrars  must  strictly 
comply  with  the  new  provisions. 

The  interpretation  test,  the  coiu-t  found, 
vested  in  the  voting  registrars  a  virtually 
uncontrolled  discretion  as  to  who  should 
vote  and  who  should  not. 


I  state  parenthetically  as  a  fact  that 
in  those  21  parishes,  although  the  regis- 
tration  of  white  persons  was  increasing 
the  registration  of  Negroes  dropped. 

Under  the  State's  statutes  and  constltu- 
tional  provisions  the  registrars,  without  any 
objective  standard  to  guide  them,  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  the  interpreta- 
tion test  is  to  be  given,  whether  it  is  to  be 
oral  or  written,  the  length  and  complexity 
of  the  sections  of  the  State  or  Federal  Con- 
stltutlons  to  be  understood  and  interpreted 
and  what  interpretation  is  to  be  considered 
correct. 

Here  is  a  profound  statement  by  the 
Supreme  Court: 

There  was  ample  evidence  to  support  tbe 
district  court's  finding  that  registrars  in  tlie 
21  parishes  where  the  tost  v/as  found  to 
have  been  used  had  exercised  their  broad 
powers  to  deprive  otherwise  qualified  Negro 
citizens  of  their  right  to  vote;  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  test  as  a  hurdle  to  voter 
qualification  has  in  itself  deterred  and  will 
continue  to  deter  Negroes  from  attempting 
to  register  in  Louisiana. 

Because  of  the  virtually  unlimited  discre- 
tion vested  by  the  Louisiana  laws  in  the  reg- 
istrars of  voters,  and  becnuce  in  the  21  par- 
ishes where  the  interpretation  test  was  ap- 
plied that  discretion  had  been  exercised  to 
keep  Negroes  from  voting  because  of  their 
race,  the  district  court  held  the  interpreta- 
tion test  invalid  on  its  face  and  as  applied 
as  a  violation  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  of  42 
U.S.C.  1971  (a). 1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

It  will  be  argued:  "All  right,  that  is 
true.  In  21  parishes  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  there  was  widespread  sup- 
pression and  denial  of  the  right  to  vote, 
but  the  Court  struck  it  down ;  the  district 
court  stiTick  it  down.  Now  there  is  no 
test.  It  has  been  outlawed  as  a  matter 
of  law.  What  are  you  complaining 
about?  The  test  will  not  be  applied. 
The  courts  have  taken  care  of  the  sit- 
uation." 

If  that  were  the  whole  of  it,  that  would 
be  just  fine,  but  it  is  not.  After  the 
Supreme  Court  has  struck  these  matters 
down,  all  kinds  of  strategems  have  been 
employed  in  order  to  vitiate  what  the 
courts  are  trying  to  do. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples,  including 
one  in  Louisiana. 

I  quote  from  page  15  of  the  joint  state- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee : 

The  undersigned  support  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  provide  for  tlie  appointment  of 
examiners  under  the  circumstances  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  History  has  shown  that  suspen- 
sion of  the  tests  and  devices  alone  would  not 
assure  access  of  all  persons  to  voting  and 
registration  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
The  maladministration  of  tests  and  devices 
has  been  the  major  problem.  Other  tactics 
of  discrimination,  however,  have  been  used 
and  could  readily  be  resorted  to  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  where  tests  and  devices 
liave  been  suspended. 


'  "Although  the  vote-abridging  purpose 
and  effect  of  4he  [interpretation]  test  ren- 
der it  per  se  invalid  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, it  is  also  per  se  invalid  under  the 
14th  amendment.  The  vices  cannot  be  cured 
by  an  injunction  enjoining  its  unfair  ap- 
plication," 225  F.  Supp.,  at  391-392. 
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That  this  is  so  is  demonstrated  by  two  re- 
rent  actions  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  The 
registrars  in  East  and  West  Feliciana  Parishes 
were  enjoined  by  the  three-judge  district 
court  in  United  States  v.  Louisiana  (225  P. 
SUPP  353  (ED.  La.  1963) .  alTu-med.  —  U.S.  — 
(Mar  8,  1963)),  from  using  various  State 
literacy  tests.  Their  response  v,'as  to  close 
the  registration  office  thus  freezing  the  exist- 
ing unlawful  registration  disparity  in  those 
narishes  In  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  the  regis- 
trars (as  found  by  the  district  court)  slowed 
down  the  pace  of  registration  so  as  to  prevent 
any  appreciable  number  of  Negroes,  qualified 
or  not  from  completing  the  registration  proc- 
ess. The  appointment  of  examiners  is  the 
effective  answer  to  such  tactics. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. .  .  ,,     „      . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Senator  who  has  run  for  pub- 
lic office  in  Louisiana,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  have  repeatedly  criticized  the  same 
test  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
criticizing.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
concede,  however,  that  a  registrar,  con- 
fronted with  a  law  which  requires  that 
such  questions  be  asked  of  a  voter  appli- 
cant, in  the  absence  of  a  court  decision, 
would  be  under  the  burden  of  applying 
the  test,  when  the  citizens  in  his  commu- 
nity have  stated  to  him,  "You  are  bound 
by  the  law.    You  must  follow  it." 

Notwith.standing  that  law,  there  were 
other  parishes — the  Senator  mentioned 
21,  but  theie  are  64  parishes  in  the 
State— in  some  of  those  other  43  parishes 
the  registrars  not  only  were  applying  that 
test,  but  they  were  in  effect,  flouting  the 
law  and  registering  Negro  citizens,  feel- 
ing that  they  should  be  permitted  to  vote. 
The  sympathy  of  the  community  and  of 
the  elected  officials  there  felt  that  the 
Negroes  .should  be  accepted  as  voters,  and 
they  assisted  Negroes  in  filling  out  the 
complicated  form  that  was  required  to  be 
filled  out  by  prospective  voters,  so  that 
they  could  be  properly  registered  to  vote. 

The  law  that  is  proposed  to  be  en- 
acted would  offer  no  reward  to  regis- 
trars in  those  parishes  where  registrars 
had  gone  to  great  effort  to  help  Negro 
citizens  to  register  and  to  vote.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  favors  a 
measure  which  would  seek  to  substitute 
by  Federal  fiat  a  Federal  official  for  a 
local  official  under  such  circumstances 
and  why  this  should  be  done  in  parishes 
where  registrars  went  the  extra  mile. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  Negroes  registered  in  21 
parishes  declined  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod. However,  the  overall  percentage 
of  Negroes  registered  remained  constant, 
because  of  the  increase  in  registration  in 
the  other  parishes. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  if  there 
is  to  be  some  legislation  on  this  subject, 
as  a  minimum  we  ought  to  try  to  give 
some  recognition  and  show  some  appre- 
ciation to  those  registrars  who  went  the 
extra  mile  in  assisting  the  Negro  citizens 
to  vote? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator Is  that  provisions  in  the  bill  will 
enable  the  parishes  which  have  gone  the 
extra  mile  to  come  out  from  under  the 
bill,  assuming  that  there  has  been  for  5 
years  an  absence  of  discrimination  in 
those  parishes.  Other  than  that,  the 
Senator  is  well  familiar  with  our  argu- 


ment— again,  we  are  mutable  and  we  can 
be  wrong,  although  we  are  deeply  con- 
vinced that  we  are  right — that  we  need 
a  5-year  test  for  a  catch-up  period,  so 
to  speak.    It  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  him  that  this  is 
a  fairly  leisurely  day,  and  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  discuss  these  matters  in  some 
detail  and  in  a  deliberate  way. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  He  owes  complete 
fidelity  to  his  State  and  its  people,  and 
is  one  who  is  really  trying  to  lead,  not 
follow. 

I  have  noticed  it  in  many  ways.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  not  always  agreed. 
I  have  sometimes  found  his  remedies  to 
be  a  little  too  populist  for  me  to  take. 
He  and  I  have  engaged  in  some  fairly 
spirited  debate  on  many  of  these  sub- 
jects. I  respect  the  Senator's  liveliness 
and  his  desire  to  find  out  and  not  be 
afraid  of  new  trends. 

The  Senator's  statement  now  indicates 
what  we  all  know,  namely,  that  no  case, 
no  situation  is  black  or  white.  At  best  it 
has  various  shades  of  gray.  I  feel  sure 
there  are  parishes  in  the  Senator's  State, 
and  in  other  States,  where  there  are 
groups  of  people  who  are  thus  disposed. 

Our  problem  has  been  that,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  have  gotten  into  a  situation  in 
which  individually  laudable  efforts  need 
to  be  accommodated  as  much  as  possible. 
I  wish  to  accommodate  them.  As  I  said 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], and  I  now  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  if  there  are  any  other  ways 
in  which  Senators  think  we  can  accom- 
modate them,  I  assure  them  that  I,  for 
one,  would  give  their  suggestions  the 
most  profound  consideration. 

But  we  are  faced  with  the  reality  of  a 
burning  situation  in  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
burning  of  the  kind  that  we  cannot  wave 
aside  and  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  be 
persuaded  by  demonstrations  of  strong 
feelings,  because  we  are  doing  our  duty. 
We  know  what  is  right."  But  we  would 
be  wrong.  The  fact  is  that  the  times 
have  caught  up  with  us,  and  great 
masses  of  the  people  will  stand  for  it  no 
longer. 

I  believe  the  question — and  I  am  not 
asking  it  of  the  Senator,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  embarrass  him — which  the  South 
must  ask  itself  is  as  follows:  Must  not 
we,  too,  awaken  to  the  opportunity,  not 
merely  in  the  isolated  or  relatively  non- 
majority  instances  in  which  we  have 
awakened,  but  in  a  far  more  widespread 
manner?  For  example,  the  business 
community  of  the  South  is  beginning  to 
think  about  the  problem.  We  see  in- 
stance after  instance  of  that  develop- 
ment. In  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
chambers  of  commerce  are  going  far 
beyond  what  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  local  temperament  or  the  local  so- 
cial order  because  they  realize  that 
economically  they  cannot  stand  against 
that  kind  of  a  situation. 

So  our  problem  is  a  grave,  deep,  and 
troublesome  one,  because  deep  feelings 
are  involved,  heads  are  broken,  and  peo- 
ple are  killed.  No  one  knows  that  bet- 
ter than  I.  Our  problem  is  this:  Is  the 
time  such  that  we  must  have  generic 
legislation,  notwithstanding  many  desir- 


able, well  intentioned.  and  successful 
efforts  here  and  there  to  deal  with  the 
situation?  Second,  can  we  draft  generic 
legislation  which  will  be  so  reasonably 
appropriate  to  our  situation  as  to  be  least 
onerous  to  those  who  are  really  trying? 

The  problem  is  grave.  I  wish  that 
southern  Senators  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana — and  I  know  his  attitude 
on  the  bill  is  a  little  different  from  that 
of  a  number  of  his  colleagues — would  be 
able  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  great 
brainpower  and  expertise  in  helping  us  to 
draft  regulatory  language  which  would, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  reward  rather  than 
penalize  those  who  are  trying. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  proposes  some  very  un- 
usual, and  I  believe  even  harsh  methods, 
with  regard  to  parishes  in  which  there 
is  no  discrimination  and  to  counties  in 
which  there  is  no  discrimination.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  would  find  in  most 
Southern  States,  and  perhaps  in  all  of 
them,  that  there  are  counties  and  par- 
ishes in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  dis- 
crimination. 

I  should  like  to  cite  one  example  to 
the  Senator.  Several  years  ago  a  sher- 
iff was  running  for  reelection  in  a  rela- 
tively large  county.  He  was  trailing  go- 
ing into  a  runoff.  Usually,  when  an  in- 
cumbent sheriff  is  trailing  going  into  a 
runoff,  it  means  he  is  beaten,  because 
the  incumbent  is  usually  far  out  in  front 
in  the  first  primary.  I  presume  it  is  that 
way  even  in  New  York.  If  the  candidate 
is  not  ahead  in  the  first  primary,  in  the 
runoff  he  would  usually  be  hopeles.sly 
behind. 

But  the  man  about  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing observed  that  the  Negroes  were  vot- 
ing for  him,  and  in  the  2  weeks  the  books 
were  open  between  the  first  primary  and 
the  second  primary,  he  put  all  of  his 
deputies  out  on  the  highways  driving  in 
all  directions  looking  for  Negro  citizens 
and  getting  them  in  to  register.  He  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  registrar. 
He  registered  everyone  he  could  find  be- 
tween the  time  the  books  were  open  and 
the  time  they  were  closed  again  between 
those  two  elections. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  the  differ- 
ence between  winning  and  losing. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that,  in  that 
instance,  there  was  no  discrimination 
against  those  citizens.  If  there  was  any 
discrimination,  it  was  in  their  favor,  to 
see  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
register.  I  suspect  that  that  philosophy 
had  something  to  do  with  many  of  the 
parishes  going  out  as  they  did. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  is  an 
example.  We  have  heard  that  4.500  of 
the  Negro  citizens  who  registered  cannot 
actually  read  and  write.  They  could 
not  have  registered  in  the  Senator's  State 
of  New  York.  Under  the  present  law 
in  Louisiana  they  would  not  be  eligible 
to  register  in  Louisiana.  But  they  are 
registered.  The  fact  that  the  local  offi- 
cials there  desired  to  cooperate  and  help 
them  to  register  would  certainly  indicate 
that  there  was  no  discrimination  against 
them  in  those  parishes. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
chastised  and  criticized  for  saying  that 
a  Negro  citizen  is  entitled  to  register.  I 
have  made  that  statement  in  my  State, 
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and  on  occasions  it  has  caused  emer- 
,gency  meetings  of  citizens'  councils  at 
which  when  they  undertook  to  resolute 
against  their  junior  Senator.  That  atti- 
tude has  very  much  upset  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  some  of  those  people  can 
terrify  one  sometimes  with  some  of  the 
things  they  do  to  try  to  back  one  down. 
At  meetings  of  local  oflficials  in  parishes 
in  which  there  might  be  segregation, 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  condemn- 
ing the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  taking  the  attitude  that  Negro  cit- 
izens were  entitled  to  vote. 

I  have  repeatedly  condemned  the  very 
practices  which  the  Senator  has  talked 
about.  I  refer  to  questions  of  applicants 
in  relation  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  Registrars  have  said, 
"The  Constitution  states  that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law  or  bill 
of  attainder.  What  is  a  bill  of  attain- 
der?" 

Most  lawyers  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Frankly,  my  uncle,  whom  I  supported 
for  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  who  sup- 
ported me  for  the  Senate  repeatedly, 
worked  as  hard  as  any  southerner  has 
and  against  adverse  circumstances  in  an 
effort  to  see  that  fairness  prevailed  and 
that  colored  citizens  were  protected,  as 
all  other  citizens  should  be  protected,  in 
their  right  to  vote.  So  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  that 
qualified  citizens  are  entitled  to  vote. 

A  great  number  of  southern  people 
wish  to  do  the  right  thing.  Some  are 
being  pressed  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
citizens  coimcils  not  to  register  any  more 
Negroes.  But  my  guess  is  that  if  there 
were  a  statute  providing  that  those  peo- 
ple should  have  an  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter, and  if  the  registrars  did  not  regis- 
ter them,  Federal  registrars  would  be 
appointed,  we  would  have  a  better 
statute. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  that  would 
punish  people  for  something  that  had 
happened  under  a  law  which  they  were 
entitled  to  regard  as  valid,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  local  people  who  contended 
that  that  law  was  valid  and  should  be 
respected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  draft  and  enact  a  law  that 
would  be  regarded  as  fair  and  would  not 
be  regarded  as  unwanted  interference  in 
the  rights  and  functions  of  a  State. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  bill  does  not 
seem  to  follow  that  approach.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  bill  should  proceed  on  a  basis 
that  there  is  discrimination  in  fact  when 
the  percentage  of  whites  registered 
greatly  exceeds  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  registered.  But  we  do  not  find 
that  test  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
We  find  the  test  to  be  whether  50  percent 
voted  at  an  election. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  agree  that,  based  upon  that  test, 
it  is  conceivable  that  there  could  be  a 
higher  percentage  of  Negroes  voting  than 
whites,  notwithstanding  which,  the  bill 
would  authorize  Federal  intervention  in 
favor  of  the  Negroes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  respect  to 
the  specific  point  that  he  makes,  that  an 
effort  to  qualify  before  the  local  oflBcials 
should  be  made  before  the  trigger  is 


pulled  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  in  that 
regard  with  respect  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral having  discretion. 

That  language  appears  at  the  top  of 
page  21,  lines  1  to  6.  I  should  like  to  read 
it  into  the  Record.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  is  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 
The  provision  is — 

That  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
ihe  appUcant  In  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  allege  further  that,  within  ninety 
days  preceding  his  application,  he  has  been 
denied  under  color  of  law  the  opportunity 
to  register  or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not 
qualified  to  vote  by  a  person  acting  under 
color  of  law. 

Tliat  is  section  7(a)  with  relation  to 
the  right  of  the  examiner  when  appointed 
to  register  a  voter.  So  I  think  we  have 
made  an  effort.  Again  I  invite  the  crea- 
tive resources  of  the  Senator  in  relation 
to  that  point,  but  I  think  we  have  made 
an  effort  to  deal  with  it. 

In  fact,  even  as  to  the  triggers,  so- 
called,  in  section  4(b),  which  are  really 
the  heart  of  this  bUl,  it  must  be  noted 
that  in  every  case,  even  where  there  Is 
an  automatic  trigger,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  press  it.  In  other  words,  the 
action  will  not  happen  by  itself.  The 
Attorney  General  must  press  the  trigger, 
if  the  vote  is  less  than  50  percent,  and 
20  percent  of  the  population  is  Negro. 
The  Attorney  General  will  get  a  petition, 
and  he  must  decide:  Yes,  he  will;  or  no, 
he  will  not. 

He  must  press  it  when  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  Negro  population  has 
voted.  That  is  another  one  of  the  trig- 
gers. There,  again,  he  must  act.  He 
must  put  the  machineiT  in  motion.  He 
must  put  it  in  gear,  if  he  is  going  to  seek 
examiners.  Even  in  the  case  of  examin- 
ers, he  must  determine  what  qualifica- 
tions shall  apply.  For  example,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  spoke  of  an  effort 
to  qualify  in  good  parishes  before  regis- 
trations are  actually  begun  by  an  ex- 
aminer. 

Here  is  an  area  of  creativity.  I  see 
no  reason  why  Senators  from  the 
South — and  again,  I  do  not  include  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  be- 
cause he  may  have  somewhat  different 
views  in  this  particular  case— cannot,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strongly  oppose, 
out  of  the  depths  of  their  consciences, 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  deprives  States  of  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  consider  crea- 
tively the  benefits  of  the  bill,  and  give 
us  all  the  benefit  of  their  tliinking  as  to 
how  they  believe  it  could  be  made  more 
practical.  I  pledge  myself  never  to  argue 
that  that  would  be  an  admission  against 
interest.  I  am  confident  that  the  rest 
of  us — the  other  11  on  the  committee — 
feel  just  as  I  do.  We  would  welcome 
such  creative  effort.  So  long  as  we  are 
going  to  take  action  anyway,  let  us  try 
to  do  it  in  the  right  way,  without  in  any 
way  assuming  that  it  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  basic  position,  stoutly  and 
firmly  put  forth  against  the  bill  or  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
impossible  thus  far  to  persuade  the  At- 
torney General — and  I  do  not  suppose 
we  shall  persuade  him — that  the  bill 
should  be  geared  to  a  showing  of  at  least 


factual  discrimination,  if  nothing  else. 
For  example,  the  Attorney  General  took 
the  attitude  that  he  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  census  or  to  look  at  the 
registration  rolls  and  see  what  percent- 
age was  white  and  what  percentage  was 
colored,  compared  to  the  percentage  of 
white  and  colored  citizens  in  a  com- 
munity. We  could  supply  those  figures 
for  Louisiana.  We  could  make  them 
available.  At  a  minimum,  if  in  a  parish 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  registered 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  percentage  of 
white  citizens  registered,  there  would  be 
no  triggering  of  the  act  in  that  instance. 
Ordinarily,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
the  percentage  of  Negro  voters  in  a  coun- 
ty was  substantially  in  line  with  the  per- 
centage of  white  citizens  registered,  that 
should  take  that  county  or  parish  out 
from  under  the  act. 

I  admit  that  it  is  a  little  more  diflBcult 
and  requires  a  little  more  work  to  check 
out  the  registration  roll  or  to  get  figures. 
That  is  more  difficult  than  merely  to  say 
that  in  the  last  Presidential  election  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  people  voted. 

I  am  suggesting  that  at  least  that 
makes  more  sense,  because  there  would 
be  some  showing  that  there  was  actually 
discrimination  when  the  percentage  of 
whites  registered  greatly  exceeded  the 
percentage  of  Negroes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  making 
his  ca^  logically.  If  in  a  parish  or  a 
countjri  percentage  of  whites  was  reg- 
istered and  a  much  lesser  percentage 
of  Negroes  registered,  that  pro- 
vides a  basis  upon  which  a  case  can 
be  made.  Following  that  philosophy, 
there  should  be  a  showing  that  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  registered  was  low 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  white 
citizens  registered  in  a  community,  if  we 
are  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  discriml- 
natior\,in  fact  is  presumed  to  exist. 

The  fact  that  people  do  not  vote  at  a 
particular  election  does  not  prove  a 
thing.  In  Louisiana,  the  act  would  have 
been  triggered  because  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  voted  in  the  presiden- 
tial race  between  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Barry  Gold  water.  People  do  not  usual- 
ly vote  in  large  numbers  in  presidential 
elections  in  Louisiana;  historically,  it  was 
because  they  knew  the  Democrats  would 
win  for  a  certainty.  Last  year  it  was 
because  they  knew  the  Republicans  were 
going  to  win  the  election  in  Louisiana  for 
a  certainty.  Eveiybody  knew  it.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  known  it.  I  was 
campaigning  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  I 
knew  we  would  lose  Louisiana,  but  I  was 
making  the  effort  for  my  friend  Lyndon 
Johnson.  We  did  the  best  we  could; 
49.7  percent  of  the  people  voted. 

Earlier  in  the  same  year,  there  was  a 
runoff  for  candidates  for  Governor,  and 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  people 
voted.  If  that  instance  had  been  cho- 
sen the  act  would  not  have  been  trig- 
gered. If  we  consider  a  gubernatorial 
race  rather  than  a  presidential  race,  a 
different  standard  would  have  to  be  ap- 
plied. On  the  same  day  that  50  percent 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  failed  to  vote, 
the  same  thing  happened  in  Alaska.  I 
presume  that  was  because  it  was  cold  in 
Alaska. 

If  the  act  were  geared  to  a  standard 
which  showed  that  the  percentage  of 
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Negroes  in  a  county  was  low,  and  Negroes 
were  given  a  chance  to  register,  that 
would  be  a  much  better  approach  than  to 
take  the  attitude  that  once  a  certain 
percentage  of  people  did  not  vote,  some- 
one could  hand  a  petition  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  State  would  be 
presumed  to  be  guilty  until  it  could  prove 
itself  imiocent.  That  would  place  it  at 
the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  come 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington 
to  prove  its  innocence.  Granted  that  a 
voting  rights  bill  is  justified,  a  better  bill 
than  this  one  could  be  drawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  answer  the  Sen- 
ator? I  do  not  use  the  word  "answer"  in 
an  adversary  sense.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  which  will  bear  on  the  Sena- 
tor's comment. 

As  to  the  25-percent  figure,  we  are 
meeting  the  standard  the  Senator  has 
stated,  because  the  Attorney  General 
must  request  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  make  a  survey,  and  that  must  show  a 
registration  pattern  in  accordance  with 
the  Senator's  views. 

As  to  the  figure  of  50  percent  voting 
plus  20  percent  of  Negroes  in  the  popula- 
tion, the  analysis  of  this  figure— and  the 
Attorney  General  justifies  this  in  his 
presentation— indicates  that  in  practi- 
cally all  places  where  those  incidences  oc- 
cur, it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  an  adverse 
relationship  between  Negro  registration 
and  Negro  voting,  and  white  registration 
and  white  voting. 

The  Attorney  General  has  taken  this 
position,  and  I  would  guess  that  he  would 
take  it  in  a  considered  way  in  a  letter  to 
the  Senator,  if  the  Senator  should  ask 
him.  The  Department  might  agree  to 
apply  that  test  before  deciding  whether 
to  press  the  trigger,  even  if  the  trigger 
were  primed. 

Even  assuming  less  than  50  percent 
voting  or  registered,  plus  a  20-percent 
incidence  of  all  eligible  Negroes  in  the 
area,  plus  a  petition  from  20  citizens,  I 
believe  the  Attorney  General  might  say 
he  did  not  intend  to  press  the  trigger  if, 
in  fact,  there  was  a  pattern  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  lacking  discrin  ination 
pursued  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
showing  a  fair  promise  of  equality  be- 
tween white  and  Negro.  I  think  that 
would  be  worth  looking  into,  because  it 
was  my  impression  that  one  of  the  things 
the  Attorney  General  told  us  was,  "Nat- 
urally, I  am  giving  discretion  as  to 
whether  I  will  press  the  trigger,  even  if 
it  is  primed,  but  I  will  use  that  discre- 
tion with  a  certain  amount  of  wisdom 
and  governance,  in  the  sense  of  when  it 
ought  to  be  used  and  when  it  ought  not 
to  be  used,  too.  I  am  not  bound  to  press 
the  trigger  every  time  it  is  primed." 

That  was  clearly  his  testimony.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  pursue  that  point,  he  would  find 
that  his  views  on  that  score  would  un- 
doubtedly be  borne  out  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  If 
the  person  is  innocent,  the  trigger  should 
not  be  pressed  at  all.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  bill  drawn  along  in  accordance 
with  that  general  philosophy. 

The  Representative  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana  is  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.   He  Is  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 


bers of  the  committee.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

He  is  now  engaged  in  investigating  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  Contrary  to  what  some 
people  might  predict,  I  believe  that  he 
will  do  a  studious  and  fair  job  in  this 
investigation  in  an  effect  to  discover  and 
present  the  facts. 

That  is  a  Representative  who  would 
like  to  vote,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  voting 
rights  bill,  provided  it  was  a  judicial  bill 
which  would  not  discriminate  against 
any  section  of  the  country,  and  provided 
the  registrars  had  the  chance  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  them  once  the  law  re- 
quired such  action,  rather  than  be  pun- 
ished because  they  had  proceeded  under 
an  old  law  which  was  presumed  to  be 
constitutional  until  the  Court  declared  it 
to  be  otherwise. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
justify  condemning  a  person  for  obeying 
the  law  before  that  law  has  been  stricken 
down  by  the  Suprenie  Court.  When  a 
Federal  law  provides  that  "This  is  what 
you  must  do"  and  the  person  fails  to 
comply  with  that  law,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  then  we  are  in  a  position  to  say 
that  that  man  has  failed  to  do  what  was 
expected  of  him  and  that  we  should  ap- 
point someone  to  do  it  for  him. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McNamara  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator,  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  the  21  parishes  we  have 
discussed,  that  in  the  Louisiana  case  the 
Court  found,  in  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  Senator  referred  to  as 
the  law,  that  it  was  certainly  uncon- 
stitutional. On  page  4  of  the  pamphlet 
opinion,  the  Court  said: 

There  was  ample  evidence  to  support  the 
district  court's  finding  that  registrars  In  the 
21  parishes  where  the  test  was  found  to  have 
been  used  had  exercised  their  broad  powers 
to  deprive  otherwise  qualified  Negro  citizens 
of  their  right  to  vote. 

That  is  the  factor  that  could  figure  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
determining  with  respect  to  this  statute 
whether  the  trigger  should  or  should  not 
be  pressed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  in  the  other  43  par- 
ishes, each  of  which  contains  many  more 
people  than  do  the  others,  that  allega- 
tion is  not  made.  In  some  of  those  par- 
ishes, they  favor  the  Negro  applicant  and 
help  him  to  qualify. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  most  helpful  inter- 
cession in  the  useful  discussion  which  we 
have  had. 

I  agree  that  the  bill  must  be  drafted 
insofar  as  possible  to  allow  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  to  avoid  ap- 
plication of  the  law  upon  the  showing 
that  such  application  is  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  violations  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress may  not  adopt  reasonable  means 
appropriate  to  that  end,  including  who 
shall  bear  the  burden  of  proof,  the  f orvun 
in  which  the  issue  shall  be  determined 
and  other  regulations  reasonably  appli- 
cable to  the  factual  situation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Congress  is  under 
a  duty  to  act.    I  repeat  in  this  respect 


the  historic  words  of  Vice  Chairman 
Storey  and  Commissioner  Rankin  in  the 
1963  report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  which  I  have  referred  above: 
The  right  to  vote  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  democratic  society.  A  citizen's  respect 
for  law  rests  heavily  on  the  belief  that  his 
voice  Is  heard,  directly  or  indirectly  In  the 
creation  of  law.  And  his  sense  of  human 
dignity  depends  on  his  receiving  the  same 
treatment  at  the  registrar's  office  and  at 
the  voting  booth  as  is  accorded  to  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  gave 
an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  bill.  Today,  let  us 
consider  a  less  academic  argument — the 
human  factors,  the  basic  practical  rea- 
sons for  this  bill.  Lawyers  and  scholars 
may  well  direct  their  inquiry  to  the  con- 
stitutional basis  for  the  bill,  but  Amer- 
ica asks,  "Why  is  another  civil  rights 
bill  necessary?" 

During  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure time  and  time  again  raised  the  cry 
that  this  was  a  drastic  bill,  that  it  was 
punitive,  and  designed  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  determine  voter 
qualifications.  Very  little  was  said 
about  the  effect  of  discriminatory  State 
laws  and  practices  or  the  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote.  In  the 
discussions  which  we  are  now  beginning 
on  the  floor — and  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  hope  and  expect  this  bill  to  receive  full 
and  careful  consideration,  with  every 
substantial  criticism  answered — let  us 
not  fail  to  remember  the  facts  which 
bring  this  bill  before  us.  It  was  not 
drafted  to  punish  States  but  to  protect 
citizens;  it  was  not  Introduced  to  fed- 
eralize the  voting  process,  but  to  aid  the 
disenfranchised  American  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  And  there  Is  every  evidence 
that  this  bill  is  not  only  advisable,  but 
absolutely  necessary  if  every  American 
is  to  be  given  the  right  to  participate  In 
this  Government. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  as  we  consider 
the  bill,  let  us  keep  some  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  mind,  for  they  illustrate 
without  question  the  reality  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem  we  seek  to  remedy. 

First,  the  percentage  of  Negroes  who 
vote  in  the  areas  which  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  bill  is  far  below  the  com- 
parable figure  for  whites.  That  brings 
up  a  point  which  was  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  In  Alabama,  for 
example,  19.4  percent  of  the  eligible 
Negroes  are  registered,  as  compared  with 
69.2  percent  of  the  whites.  That  is  a 
ratio  of  well  In  excess  of  3  to  1.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, 6.4  percent  of  the  Negroes  are 
registered,  and  80.5  percent  of  the  whites. 
That  Is  a  ratio  of  approximately  14  to  1. 
In  Louisiana,  31.8  percent  of  the  Negroes 
are  registered,  and  80.2  percent  of  the 
whites. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  interesting  graph 
based  upon  the  best  figixres  which  could 
be  obtained  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  is  attached  to  its  report.  It 
is  entitled  "Registration  and  Voting 
Statistics,  March  19,  1965."  This  report 
shows  the  relative  paucity  of  the  number 
of  Negroes  registered  from  1956  to  1964, 
the  whole  span  of  time  in  which  this 
ardent  controversy  has  taken  place  in 
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some  of  the  States  which  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  bill. 

The  report  shows  for  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama that  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
re",istered  in  1956.  as  compared  to  1964 — 
8  years  later,  and  after  three  civil  rights 
bills,  all  of  which  were  concerned,  at  least 
in  part,  with  the  voting  problem— has 
gone  up  from  11  percent  in  1956  to  23 
percent  in  1964.  That  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  percentage  of  white  people  reg- 
istered in  Alabama,  almost  70  percent — 
69.2  percent.  In  Louisiana,  which  was 
discussed  earlier  today,  the  percentage 
has  hardly  increased.  It  was  31  percent 
in  1956.  It  is  now  32  percent  for  Negroes 
eligible  to  vote  in  1964.  It  bears  direct- 
ly upon  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  while  some  parishes 
might  be  trying,  other  parishes  have 
dragged  them  back  so  that  the  percent- 
age of  registration  in  some  sections  has 
diminished  rather  than  increased,  and 
the  number  of  Negro  registrants  has  re- 
mained about  static.  The  figure  of  32 
percent  is  to  be  compared  with  the  figure 
of  80.2  percent  for  whites  in  the  same 

State. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  the  worst 
record  of  all.  In  Mississippi,  where  80.5 
percent  of  the  white  people  are  reg- 
istered, 5  percent  of  the  Negroes  eligi- 
ble to  vote  were  registered  in  1956.  That 
percentage  increased  to  6.7,  8  years  later, 
after  three  civil  rights  bills  and  a  series 
of  demonstrations  of  revolutionary  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  country  which 
have  hardly  ever  been  seen  before  m 
American  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  certainly  is  a  factual 
record  upon  which  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely demanded,  rather  than  merely 
desired. 

Figures  for  individual  counties  in  ad- 
ditional States  are  equally  dismaying. 
Under  the  25-percent  trigger  formula 
adopted  by  the  committee,  for  exam- 
ple, certain  counties  in  the  States  of 
Virginia.  Arkansas,  Texas.  Tennessee, 
and  Florida  will  be  covered.  According 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  these  are 
the  figures  on  Negro  voter  participation 
in  some  of  these  counties:  Montgomery 
County.  Va..  with  a  nonwhite  voting-age 
population  of  960,  has  not  a  single  non- 
white  citizen  registered  to  vote;  Liberty 
County.  Fla.,  has  not  a  single  one  of  the 
240  eligible  nonwhit^s  registered  to  vote. 
These  are  the  so-called  fringe  areas  as 
opposed  to  the  "hard-core"  areas  which 
were  covered  by  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced.  Certainly,  such  low  voter 
participation  figures  cannot  be  explained 
away  bv  attributing  them  to  apathy. 
And  that,  in  part,  is  why  this  bill  is 
before  us  today. 

Second,  in  some  States  with  large 
nonwhite  populatioris,  discriminatory 
tests  and  devices  have  been  instituted 
solely  to  restrict  the  right  to  vote.  These 
tests  have  been  discriminatory  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  application.  They  are  often 
ignored  for  whites,  but  applied  with  a 
vengeance  to  nonwhites.  These  tests 
have  included  everything,  from  the  cal- 
culation of  age  to  the  exact  month  and 
day,  to  the  interpretation  of  difficult  and 
obscure  sections  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion. Negroes  have  been  subjected  to 
vague  "good  moral  character"  investiga- 
tions, to  arbitrary  delays  and  refusals  to 


open  places  of  registration.  They  have 
suffered  both  economic  and  physical  in- 
timidation, threats  and  beatings,  bomb- 
ing, and  even  death  because  they  at- 
tempted to  exercisR  the  right  to  vote. 
And  that,  in  pam  is  why  this  bill  is 
before  us  today. 

Third,  existing  legislation,  which 
seeks  to  remedy  this  injustice  through 
judicial  procedure,  has  proved  cumber- 
some and  has  failed  to  provide  a  reason- 
able remedy  for  the  irreplaceable  loss  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "irreplaceable 
loss  of  the  right  to  vote."  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  fact  of  discrimination 
and  intimidation,  and  worse,  has  pre- 
vented thousands  of  Negroes  from  vot- 
ing— not  for  years,  not  for  decades,  but 
for  generations.  Let  us  remember  that 
oflicials  at  every  level,  officials  in  State 
legislatures  and  county  courthouses  run- 
ning the  affairs  of  their  community,  were 
running  the  lives  of  Negroes,  governing 
those  to  v.'hom  the  right  to  elect  those  of- 
ficials had  never  been  given,  notwith- 
standing that  this  right  is  the  most  basic 
right  of  every  American. 

Therefore,  when  we  ti-y  to  make  up,  in 
a  small  measure,  the  immoral  and  illegal 
derelictions  of  the  past,  I  hope  the  coun- 
try will,  at  long  last,  realize  the  denial 
and  deprivation  that  we  are  seeking  to 
end  for  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote. 

Under  the  existing  Federal  law,  liti- 
gation must  be  conducted  again  and 
again  and  in  county  after  county.  Long 
and  tedious  preparation,  court  delays, 
and  the  possibility  of  recurrent  evasions 
of  even  the  court  orders  beset  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  every  case. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  hear  ai-gu- 
ments  against  these  proposals,  we  have 
a  right  to  echo  the  words  which  we  have 
heard,  "When,  O  Lord,  when"? 

Some  of  this  litigation  takes  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  years.  Many  elections  take  place 
in  that  period.  Much  water  goes  under 
the  bridge  in  that  period.  Many  sheriffs 
are  elected,  who  push  citizens  around, 
who  head  off  Negroes  who  try  to  vote. 
That  is  not  America.  We  should  take 
any  measure  reasonable  to  our  minds 
against  such  devices.  We  all  desire  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable.  We  seek  to  act, 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment,  so 
that  this  injustice  can  be  ended. 

Perhaps  it  cannot  be  ended  every- 
where at  once,  because  of  human  frailty, 
but  it  can  move  faster  than  it  is  moving 
in  too  many  places  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  take  the  history  of  litigation  in 
Dallas  County,  Ala.— the  scene  of  the 
most  violent  and  widely  publicized  dem- 
onstrations in  recent  times  on  the  great 
racial  issue  in  this  country.  Selma — a 
name  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world— is  the  coimty  seat 
of  Dallas  County,  Ala.  Because  only  1 
percent  of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
registered  to  vote  in  1961,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  filed  suit  on  April  13  of 
that  year.  Two  and  a  half  years  later, 
on  September  30,  1963,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals issued  an  injunction  against 
discriminatory  practices.  In  the  inter- 
vening time,  89  percent  of  Negro  regis- 
tration applications  had  been  rejected. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  example  of  what 
ve  think  about  when  we  hear  arguments 
to    the    effect    that    "Negroes    do    not 


register.  They  are  apathetic."  They 
are  not  apathetic  in  Selma.  In  Selma  89 
percent  of  the  Negro  registration  appli- 
cants  had  been  rejected.  That  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  himdrcds  who  did  not  want 
to  take  the  risks  of  applying. 

Of  the  445  rejected  Negro  applications, 
175  had  been  filed  by  Negroes  with  at 
least  12  years  of  education,  including  21 
with  16  years  and  one  with  a  master's 
degree.  He  was  not  registered,  either. 
In  October  1963  registration  of  Ne- 
groes began,  but  at  a  snail's  pace.  In 
February  of  1964,  registration  became 
virtually  impossible  becau.se  a  new  and 
complicated  literacy  and  knowledge-of- 
government  test  was  instituted.  Four 
years  after  the  filing  of  the  first  suit,  dis- 
criminatory practices  continued.  That 
also,  in  part,  is  why  this  bill  is  before  us 
today. 

The  facts  and  figures  are  voluminous, 
and  the  incidents  of  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment  are  numerous.  They 
are  crushing. 

With  all  respect,  no  effort  to  defend 
"this  good  county"  or  "that  good  county," 
out  of  so  much  misery  and  denial  of 
justice,  is  going  to  get  down  to  the  situ- 
ation we  are  in,  which  demands  the  ap- 
plication of  reasonable  law. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  providing  a  di- 
rect remedy — the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  qualified  citi- 
zens— I  emphasize  "qualified  citizens"— 
whom  the  State  has  refused  to  allow  to 
vote — either  the  State  directly  through 
discriminatory  practices,  or  by  the  State's 
tolerating  acts  of  registrars  in  certain 
counties  to  defeat  the  purpose,  intent, 
and  clear  words  of  the  15th  amendment. 
The  President,  in  his  eloquent  address 
of  March  15  last,  stated  the  problem  di- 
rectly and  simply:  This  bill  would  not 
be  necessary  if  each  State  had  opened 
its  polls  to  all  its  people — as  each  State 
was  directed  to  do  100  years  ago,  in  1870, 
when  the  15th  amendment  was  adopted. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Cooper  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  late, 
but  it  is  never  too  late  to  render  justice. 
This  time,  I  hope  and  pray  that  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  deterred  In 
their  efforts  to  insure  the  franchise  for 
all  citizens.  We  remember  the  factual 
basis — the  reasons  for  the  bill,  the  cost 
to  our  fellow  citizens  in  human  terms  of 
the  denial  of  their  right  to  vote  keeping 
before  us  the  knowledge  that  justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  into  debate 
on  the  bill,  I  would  issue  one  more  plea. 
Time  and  again,  I  have  heard  the  most 
distinguished  representatives  of  the 
South,  including  our  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who 
is  probably  not  only  by  seniority  but  also 
by  intellect  and  force  of  character  the 
leader  of  the  southern  group — speaking 
only  in  sectional  terms — in  the  Senate. 
His  illness  has  distressed  us  all  most 
deeply  and  has  enlisted  our  prayers  as 
well  as  our  hopes  for  his  early  and  com- 
plete recovery.  I  have  heard  this  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  as  well  as  other  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  will  be  opposing 
the  bill— as  is  their  right  and,  indeed, 
their  duty,  if  they  feel  the  bill  to  be  un- 
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constitutional— rise  and  say,  "Whatever 
vou  might  argue  about  public  accommo- 
dation education,  jobs,  FEPC,  or  hous- 
ing one  thing  we  would  never  argue  with 
and  that  is  that  every  American  is  en- 
titled to  his  vote." 

I  hope  very  much  that  in  debate  on 
the  bill.  Senators  will  think  about  that, 
and  will  remember  that  in  this  matter — 
whatever  may  be  the  differing  views  as 
to  the  method  of  implementation  which 
we  have  chosen— it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in 
view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  declared 
policy  of  great  representatives  of  a  large 
section  of  our  country,  they  can  fail  to 
feel  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
effort  moving  toward  a  single  objective; 
namely,  to  find  a  way  in  which,  at  long 
last,  the  denial  of  the  voting  right — 
where  it  has  been  denied — will  be  cor- 

rPCtCQ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  which  corrects  provisions  in  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  pro- 
hibits New  York  citizens  from  Puerto 
Rico,  who  .speak  Spanish  but  are  not  able 
to  speak  the  English  language,  from  vot- 
ing in  elections  in  the  State  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  my  utmost  to 
propose  such  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but  it  was  caught 
in  the  jam  which  resulted  from  the  great 
differences  of  opinion  between  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  committee  and 
the  other  12  members  who  voted  for  the 
bill;  consequently,  the  amendment 
could  not  even  be  voted  upon  before  the 
deadline  had  arrived. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  report 
placed  on  each  Senator's  desk,  the  joint 
statement  of  the  12  members,  it  shows 
on  page  40  that  my  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
I  intend  to  propose  that  amendment  to 
the  Senate.  I  gather  that  it  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  it. 

I  would  be  happy  to  state  my  policy  on 
this  score.  It  was  pursued  by  my  former 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Keating, 
and  myself  for  a  long  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  pursuing  it  further 
with  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  We  are  both  in 
complete  agreement  concerning  it. 

We  believe  that  the  qualifications  with 
respect  to  voting  of  Puerto  Ricans  who 
are  now  in  New  York  should  be  such  that 
they  will  be  insured  in  their  right  to 
vote,  if  they  have  received  an  education 
in  the  Spanish  language,  not  because  of 
any  fault  of  theirs,  but  because  of  the 
way  in  which  education  is  maintained 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  so 
that  they  may  qualify  as  voters  in  New 
York  State. 

I  express  the  hope,  which  I  have  stated 
publicly  and  do  so  once  more,  that  the 
New  York  Legislatm-e  may  conceivably 
deal  with  this  matter  in  its  present  ses- 
sion. I  should  like  to  see  it  done  that 
way  because  I  believe  that  would  be  an 
Intelligent  way  to  handle  it.  Under  the 
law,  a  phaseout  period  might  be  given 
an  individual  to  afford  him  an  oppor- 


tunity to  learn  the  English  language  over 
a  period  of  years — perhaps  5  years,  even 
longer — and  allow  him  to  qualify  as  a 
voter,  in  the  interim,  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

That  cannot  be  done  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate.  All  we  can  do  is  to  say  "Yea" 
or  "Nay,"  either  repeal  it  or  not;  but 
we  cannot  make  conditions.  Therefore, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] and  I  are  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  it  in  a  complete  way ;  and  we  shall 
do  so. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  that  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  will  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter in  a  more  flexible  way  and  more  de- 
sirably; but  we  will  move  in  the  Senate 
as  well — as  I  have  already  pledged  in  a 
statement  which  is  on  file  in  the  Senate — 
in  the  absence  of  effective  action  on  the 
part  of  New  York  State. 

I  have  completely  gone  along  with  the 
Senator  in  this  matter.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  it  cannot  be  a  red  herring  across 
the  trail  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  be- 
cause the  courts  have  held,  for  instance, 
in  the  Comacho  case,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  have  a  literacy  test  requiring  ability  to 
read  and  write  in  English,  which  can  be 
satisfied  by  an  eighth  grade  education, 
which  is  the  New  York  law.  So  long  as 
such  a  fact  is  fairly  applied  without  dis- 
crimination, as  it  is  in  New  York,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  against  it; 
hence,  the  thrust  of  the  bill  is  not  di- 
rected against  it.  We  could  not  pass  the 
bill  if  Uteracy  tests  of  reasonable  and 
modest  character  were  being  adminis- 
tered in  Louisiana,  or  in  other  States 
similarly  affected  by  this  bill,  in  a  non- 
discriminatory way.  We  might  inveigh- 
as  the  Senator  has — against  the  fact  that 
persons  should  be  able  to  qualify  in  Span- 
ish, or  in  Tagalog,  or  in  some  other  lan- 
guage, if  it  were  germane  to  the  situa- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

But  that  should  not  divert  us  from  the 
fundamental  reason  to  enact  the  bill, 
which  is  that  the  tests  in  many  places 
have  either  been  such  as  to  involve  such 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  registrar  as 
to  make  him  a  czar  as  to  whether  a  per- 
son could  vote,  or  they  have  been  dis- 
criminatorily  applied.  If  we  could  not 
prove  it — and  I  beUeve  that  we  have 
proved  it  beyond  any  doubt  on  a  reason- 
ably widespread  basis — we  would  have  no 
place  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  can- 
dor of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  assure  him  that  when  he 
and  his  colleague  offer  their  amendment 
to  clear  up  the  situation  in  New  York 
which  deprives  a  great  many  more  per- 
sons of  voting  than  any  number  alleged 
to  be  deprived  in  my  State.  I  shall  be 
with  him.  I  shall  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  glad  that  this  issue  has  arisen, 
because  it  shows  clearly  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  refused  to  make  the 
law  applicable  to  the  great  State  of  New 
York — one  of  our  greatest  States;  where- 
as,  they  were  aiming  directly  at  other 


States.  The  committee  brought  out  a 
puny  little  provision  aimed  at  five  coun- 
ties in  my  State  having  a  total  of  perhaps 
14,000  adult  Negroes. 

As  was  shown  yesterday,  three  of  those 
counties  should  not  have  been  included 
at  all,  so  that  the  number  left  is  well 
under  a  thousand  of  those  citizens 
against  whom  the  committee  has  aimed 
the  bill  in  the  State  of  Florida,  which  in 
part  I  represent.  It  is  evident  from  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
himself  that  the  majority  of  his  com- 
mittee was  not  willing  to  make  the  bill 
uniform  in  its  application  to  all  States  by 
correcting  the  situation  in  New  York. 

Therefore,  I  honor  the  Senator  for  his 
effort  to  place  that  corrective  measure, 
applicable  to  New  York,  in  the  bill.  I 
shall  certainly  help  him  when  he  offers 
his  amendment  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida;  but  I  must  straighten  out 
one  question  of  fact.  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  a  majority  in  committee  for  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  with  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
get  it  to  a  vote.  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  floor  it 
will  be  found  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  would  have  in- 
cluded it  in  the  bill.  We  could  not  come 
to  a  vote  in  committee  because  of  the 
clear  indication  that  we  would  not  ac- 
complish anything,  and  that  a  fihbuster 
would  develop  on  reporting  the  bill  with 
the  amendments  which  we  had  already 
put  into  the  bill,  if  I  had  persisted  in 
urging  the  amendment.  Perforce  we 
were  compelled  to  do  the  next  best  thing. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  numbered  82,  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  amended  in  1870 
to  prohibit  the  States  from  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  By  section 
2  of  the  same  amendment.  Congress  w  as 
expressly  given  the  power  to  enforce  this 
prohibition  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Recent  events  have  made  all  of  us  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  almost  a  century  after 
its  adoption,  to  many  Negro  Americans 
the  15th  amendment  is  only  an  illusory 
promise  and  not  a  description  of  reality. 
The  Congress  must  acknowledge  that 
it  has  not  fully  discharged  its  responsi- 
bility to  enact  effective  legislation  to  im- 
plement that  amendment.  For  decades, 
the  problem  was  simply  ignored.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  listened  too  patiently 
to  litanies  in  praise  of  States  rights, 
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while  State  responsibilities  were  ignored 
and  mass  injustice  continued. 

The  sordid  and  sad  history  of  Negro 
disenfranchisement  in  America  is  by  now 
familiar  to  eveiTone  with  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  and  the  will  to  vmderstand. 
The  Negro  was  long  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  political  life  by  such  crude 
devices  as  the  wliite  primary  and  the 
grandfather  clause.  After  these  rather 
simplistic  stratagems  were  swept  aside  by 
the  courts,  resort  was  had  to  more  subtle 
methods  of  disfranchisement. 

In  1957,  in  1960,  and  again  last  year, 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  enacted  legis- 
lation designed  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  voting.  The  major 
premise  of  this  legislation  was  that  such 
practices  could  be  eliminated  by  civil 
litigation  and  injunctive  relief  against 
State  and  local  officials.  The  voter  regis- 
tration processes  themselves  were  to  be 
largely  left  in  the  hands  of  local  officials. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  testified 
at  length  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  combat  racial  discrimination 
in  voting  under  existing  laws.  The  rec- 
ord fully  supports  his  conclusion  that 
such  legislation  is  inadequate  and  that  a 
new  approach  is  necessaiy,  an  approach 
which  will  provide  an  expeditious  admin- 
istrative remedy  in  place  of  the  delays 
and  frustrations  of  civil  litigation.  In 
short,  we  have  tried  the  traditional  liti- 
gation approach  and  that  tradition  has 
been  found  wanting.  All  of  our  citizens, 
here  and  now,  must  be  guaranteed,  by 
effective  Federal  legislation,  the  right  to 
vote  without  regard  to  race.  In  my 
judgment,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
S.  1564,  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  April  9, 
1965.  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
continue  with  my  remarks.  I  have  a  long 
statement  to  make.  After  I  have  con- 
cluded my  statement  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  questions. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  describe  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to 
explain  how  they  will  work. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
the  bill  is  designed  to  do  two  things  which 
represent  distinct  departures  from  legis- 
lative remedies  previously  applied,  at 
least  in  recent  years,  to  the  problem  of 
discrimination  in  voting.  First,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  automatic  temporary 
suspension  in  certain  areas  of  the  use  of 
literacy  and  other  tests  and  devices  as 
prerequisites  for  registration  or  for  vot- 
ing. Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  Federal  examiners  to 
register  applicants  in  areas  where  the  use 
of  tests  and  devices  has  been  suspended 
when  the  circumstances  indicate  that  the 
appointment  of  such  examiners  is  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  voting  rights  imder 
the  15th  amendment.  Persons  listed  by 
Federal  examiners  would  have  a  Federal 
right  to  vote  in  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections. 

Since  these  provisions  are  the  heart 
of  the  bill,  I  will  discuss  them  in  some 
detail. 


SUSPENSION   OF  TESTS  AND  DEVICES 

Subsection  4(a)  grants  to  all  citizens 
residing  in  certain  States  and  certain 
counties  of  other  States  the  right  to  vote 
In  any  g'ederal.  State,  or  local  election 
free  frdrii  any  requirement  that  they 
must  submit  to  any  test  or  device.  The 
term  "test  or  device"  is  defined  in  sub- 
section 4(c)  to  include  four  means  or 
rfethods  frequently  used  to  illegally  dis- 
enfranchise  Negroes.  They  are  as  fol- 
li  >ws : 

J  The  first  test  or  device  is  defined  by 
subsection  4(c)(1).  It  is  any  prerequi- 
site to  voting  which  requires  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ability  to  read,  write,  under- 
stand, or  interpret  any  matter.  This 
definition  would  cover,  for  example,  Mis- 
sissippi's so-called  constitutional  inter- 
pretation test.  It  would  reach,  as  well, 
any  requirement  that  applicants  for 
voter  registration  fill  out  an  application 
foi-m  completely  without  assistance  or 
errors  or  omissions.  A  requirement  of 
that  type  has  been  used  in  many  coun- 
ties in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana as  a  discriminatory  means  of  reject- 
ing qualified  Negro  applicants  for  voter 
registration.  An  applicant  for  registra- 
tion must,  of  course,  provide  local  offi- 
cials or  a  Federal  examiner  with  infor- 
mation relevant  to  valid  qualifications 
for  voting,  such  as  his  name,  age,  address, 
and  period  of  residence.  But  where  nec- 
essary the  local  registrar  or  the  Federal 
examiner  should  elicit  this  information 
orally  by  questioning  the  applicant. 

The  second  test  or  device  is  defined  in 
subsection  4(c)(2).  This  subsection 
covers  any  prerequisite  for  voting  or 
registration  for  voting  that  requires 
demonstration  of  any  educational 
achievement  or  knowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular subject.  The  Louisiana  citizen- 
ship test  adopted  in  1962  and  a  similiar 
test  adopted  in  Alabama  in  1964  are  ex- 
amples of  the  types  of  requirements  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection,  and  so  is  the 
requirement  on  the  Louisiana  applica- 
tion form  that  an  applicant  must  know 
his  exact  age  by  years,  months,  and 
days. 

Subsection  4(c)(3)  defines  the  third 
test  or  device  covered;  that  Is,  any  re- 
quirement of  good  moral  character.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  this  subsection  does 
not  include  a  requirement  that  an  ap- 
plicant for  voting  or  registration  for 
voting  be  free  of  conviction  of  a  felony 
or  mental  disability.  These  grounds  for 
disqualification  are  objective,  easily  ap- 
plied, and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
fraudulent  manipulation.  But  the  defi- 
nition In  subsection  4(c)  (3)  would 
cover  a  good  moral  character  require- 
ment where  the  term  has  no  objective 
definition  and  election  oflBcIals  are  free 
to  apply  their  own  notions  of  morality 
to  disqualify  prospective  voters  on  this 
ground.  Undefined  "good  moral  char- 
acter" requirements  are  simply  too  much 
subject  to  discriminatory  abuse  to  be 
allowed. 

The  fourth  type  of  test  or  device  is 
defined  In  subsection  4(c)  (4).  The  de- 
finition covers  any  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing or  registration  for  voting  which  re- 
quires a  person  to  prove  his  qualifications 
by  the  voucher  of  registered  voters  or 


members  of  any  other  class — in  short 
the  "white  voucher"  requirement.  'Wll^ 
cox  County,  Ala.,  provides  the  classic 
example  of  the  discriminatory  use  of 
this  type  of  device.  Applicants  for  voter 
registration  in  Wilcox  have  been  re- 
quired to  produce  a  "supporting  witness" 
to  vouch  for  their  qualifications  and  the 
witness  must  be  a  registered  voter  of 
Wilcox  County.  The  NeJ?roes  far  out- 
number the  whites  in  Wilcox  County, 
but,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  not  a  single 
Negro  was  registered  to  vote. 

Subsection  4(b)  prescribes  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  use  of  tests  or 
services  is  to  be  suspended  In  a  given 
area.  In  other  words,  this  subsection 
determines  where  this  key  provision  of 
the  bill  will  apply.  There  are  two  al- 
ternative formulas,  each  requiring  cer- 
tain factual  determinations  that  are  not 
reviewable  in  court. 

Subsection  4(b)  (1)  prescribes  the  first 
of  three  determinations  which  must 
be  made  under  the  first  formula  before 
the  use  of  tests  and  devices  is  suspended 
in  the  area. 

The  Attorney  General  must  determine 
that  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
separately  considered,  maintained,  on 
November  1.  1964,  whether  in  law  or  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  any  test  or  device 
as  a  qualification  for  voting. 

Second,  the  Director  of  the  Census 
must  determine  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age— other  than 
aliens,  and  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents — residing  in  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  were  registered  to  vote 
on  November  1,  1964,  or  that  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  persons  actually  voted  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1964.  The 
vote  in  the  presidential  election  of  1964 
is  the  vote  cast  for  the  presidential  can- 
didates. Where  an  entire  State  falls 
within  this  subsection,  so  does  each  po- 
litical subdivision  within  the  State. 

Third,  the  Director  of  the  Census  must 
determine  that,  according  to  the  1960 
census,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  per- 
sons of  voting  age  were  nonwhite  in  the 
State  or  a  separately  considered  political 
subdivision  of  a  State.  Again,  where  an 
entire  State  falls  within  this  subsection, 
so  does  each  political  subdivision  within 
that  State.  The  20 -percent  nonwhite 
determination  was  not  required  in  the 
bill  as  introduced.  It  was  added  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  out  of  an  abun- 
dance of  caution,  to  insure  that  the  au- 
tomatic suspension  of  tests  and  authori- 
zation of  examiners  would  reach  only 
those  areas  where  it  is  highly  probable 
that  racial  discrimination  in  voting 
exists. 

Subsection  4(b)  (3)  provides  an  alter- 
native formula  to  that  set  out  In  subsec- 
tions 4(b)(1)  and  4(b)(2).  It  provides 
for  the  suspension  of  tests  and  devices 
whenever  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  sur- 
vey made  upon  the  request  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  In  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  all  persons  of  such  race 
or  color  residing  In  such  State  or  political 
subdivision. 
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I  have  said  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  temporal^  suspension  of  the  use  of 
the  defined  tests  and  devices. 

Subsection  3(c)  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced would  have  permitted  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  resume  the  use  of 
tests  or  devices,  and  to  cancel  the  au- 
thorization for  tlie  appointment  of  exam- 
iners, upon  the  finding  of  a  three- judge 
district  court  convened  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  neither  the  State  nor  a 
political  subdivision  or  any  person  acting 
under  color  of  law  had  engaged  during 
the  10  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
action  in  racially  discriminatory  acts  or 
practices  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
could  have  filed  such  an  action  for  10 
years  after  the  entiy  of  a  final  judgment 
determining  that  denials  or  abridgements 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race  or 
color  had  occurred  in  Its  territory. 

However,  we  amended  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced,  and  now  subsection 
4(a)  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  prescribes  a  different 
method  by  which  States  and  political 
subdivisions  can  seek  to  resume  the  use 
of  tests  and  devices  and  eliminate  ex- 
aminers. Such  relief  may  be  obtained 
in  a  declaratory  judgment  proceeding  be- 
fore a  three- judge  district  court  con- 
vened in  the  District  of  Columbia  upon 
application  of  an  entire  State,  where  the 
use  of  tests  and  devices  has  been  sus- 
pended in  the  entire  State,  or  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  political  subdivision  where 
suspension  of  tests  has  occurred  in  such 
subdivision  as  a  separate  unit.  A  State 
or  political  subdivision  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  the  use  of  tests  or  de- 
vices unless  the  district  court  makes  one 
of  the  two  following  determinations: 

First,  subsection  4(a)(1)  provides 
that  the  use  of  tests  or  devices  may  be 
resumed  if  the  court  determines  that 
tests  or  devices  have  not  been  used  in  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  during  the  5 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

In  the  alternative,  subsection  4(a)  (2) 
provides  that  tests  or  devices  may  again 
be  used  if  the  court  finds  that  there 
is  no  further  racial  discrimination  in 
voting  and  that  either  of  the  following 
conditions  exists:  First,  the  percentage 
of  persons  in  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision that  voted  in  the  next  preceding 
presidential  election  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average  percentage  of  persons 
voting  in  such  election;  or,  second,  the 
percent  of  persons  in  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  that  have  been  registered 
to  vote  by  State  or  local  election  oflB- 
cials — not  including  persons  listed  by 
Federal  examiners — exceeds  60  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  meeting  res- 
idence requirements  in  the  State  or  sub- 
divisions. 

This  provision  was  added  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  Some  of  us  had  misgivings 
about  this  escape  clause  at  that  time, 
and  10  of  us  on  the  committee  still  pre- 
fer the  original  version. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  second 
"escape  clause"  provision — subsection  4 


(a)(2) — could  result  In  evasion  of  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  by  recalcitrant  oflS- 
cials  in  certain  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions. Officials  in  such  States  or  sub- 
divisions which  would  be  initially  covered 
by  section  4  might  simply  register  vir- 
tually all  of  the  white  persons  and  a 
token  number  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  in 
the  area  and  thereby  try  to  satisfy  the 
60  percent  or  national  average  percent 
tests. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  with  a  few 
minor  clarifying  amendments,  this  pro- 
vision  would  be  workable. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Court  must 
also  determine  that  discrimination  from 
any  cause,  whether  by  the  use  of  tests  or 
devices  or  otherwise,  has  ceased.  In 
making  that  determination,  in  addition 
to  the  inunediate  situation,  the  court 
should  take  into  consideration  the  past 
history  of  voting  practices  and  proce- 
dures in  the  area  and  the  likelihood, 
under  all  the  circimistances,  that  dis- 
crimination might  recur  in  the  future. 
Consideration  of  these  factors  should 
preclude  abuse  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  60  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
were  white  and  40  percent  were  Negro, 
and  if  all  the  whites  were  registered  and 
none  of  the  Negroes  were  registered,  this 
would  meet  the  60-percent  test,  and 
therefore  the  State,  so  far  as  that  clause 
is  concerned,  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  although  there 
would  be  complete  discrimination? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  was  originally  offered 
in  committee,  that  would  have  been  the 
case;  but  we  added  an  extra  subsection, 
subsection  (b) ,  which  I  just  mentioned, 
which  provides  that  in  addition  to  the 
60-percent  requirement,  the  court  would 
have  to  find  that  there  was  no  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color.  I  believe  the  language  should  be 
clarified  to  make  it  exphcit  that  the 
court  would  take  into  consideration  both 
past  voting  practices  and  the  probability 
of  future  voting  discrimination.  With 
such  clarification  the  amendment  would 
be  workable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  see  no  useful  pur- 
pose that  the  60-percent  clauSe  fulfills; 
I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  damage  that  It 
might  do.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
second  clause;  namely.  If  a  court  finds 
that  restrictive  tests  or  devices  have  been 
used,  would  throw  the  case  immediately 
into  the  judicial  process,  which  we  found 
was  ineffective  in  the  1957,  1960,  and 
1964  acts,  involving  delays  which  the 
judicial  process  has  inevitably  Involved. 

I  hope  we  will  reject  the  so-called 
Dirksen  amendment  completely  and 
utterly. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  the  suspension  of  tests  and 
devices,  let  me  advert  briefly  to  a  few 
technical  points  relating  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings under  section  4. 

Subsection  4(a)  also  provides  that  In 
any  proceeding  brought  pursuant  to  It, 


a  final  judgment  of  any  court,  rendered 
before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  bill — 
but  within  5  years  of  the  declaratory 
judgment  proceeding — determining  that 
there  have  been  racially  discriminatory 
denials  or  abridgments  of  the  right  to 
vote  through  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
anywhere  within  the  territory  of  the 
petitioning  State  or  political  subdivision, 
may  be  introduced  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  found  by  the  court. 
Thus,  there  Is  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
proof  on  the  petitioning  State  or  political 
subdivision  where  such  a  judgment  Is 
introduced.  In  many  cases,  the  Intro- 
duction in  evidence  of  such  a  judgment 
should  simply  preclude  relief.  That 
would  also  be  applicable  to  the  issue  just 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]. 

Subsection  4(d)  spells  out  the  burden 
of  proof  imposed  upon  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  which  seeks  to  resume  use 
of  tests  or  devices.  This  subsection  re- 
quires that  in  an  action  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  4(a),  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment shall  not  issue  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that  any  one  or  more  of  the  stand- 
ards set  out  in  subsections  4(d)(1) 
through  4(d)(3)  have  not  been  met. 
These  three  standards  are  as  follows : 

First,  subsection  4(d)  (1)  provides  that 
the  court  must  find  that  incidents  of  the 
use  of  tests  or  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  have  been  limited 
in  number  and  have  been  promptly  and 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action. 

Second,  subsection  4(d)(2)  requires 
that  the  court  find  that  the  continuing 
effect  of  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests 
or  devices  has  been  eliminated.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  discriminatory  practices 
had  been  followed  in  a  particular  area  of 
a  State  in  the  past,  this  subdivision  would 
require  a  convincing  showing  that  af- 
firmative oflBcIal  action  had  been  taken 
to  notify  Negro  citizens  in  the  area  that 
they  would  henceforth  be  allowed  to 
register  and  vote  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  that  they  would  be  registered 
In  accordance  with  standards  no  more 
stringent  than  those  applied  to  white 
persons  already  registered. 

Finally,  subsection  4(d)(3)  requires 
a  finding  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
probability  of  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests  or  devices  in 
the  future.  For  example,  this  might 
require  a  showing  that  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  qualified  Negroes  in 
the  area  were  then  registered  and  had 
been  allowed  to  vote  in  recent  elections. 

The  preceding  subsections,  all  of  which 
are  contained  in  section  4  of  the  bill, 
are  the  principal  provisions  governing 
the  suspension  of  tests  and  devices.  Let 
us  turn  now  to  the  second  key  feature 
of  the  bill — ^the  Federal  examiner  ap- 
pointment provisions. 

THE  EXAMINER  APPOINTMENT  PROVISIONS 

Eight  years  of  imrewarding  civil  liti- 
gation have  taught  us  that  the  voter 
registration  process  cannot  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  local  officials  in  areas  where 
such  officials  are  determined  to  resist 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Negro  cit- 
izens to  participate  In  the  franchise  and 
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in  the  political  process.  Accordingly, 
section  6  of  the  bill,  which  was  substi- 
tuted for  section  4(a)  of  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced, provides  for  the  appointment 
of  Federal  examiners.  A  crucial  differ- 
ence between  the  provisions  for  the  sus- 
pension of  tests  and  devices  and  the 
examiner  appointment  provisions  should 
be  noted  at  this  point.  Under  subsec- 
tions 4ib)  (1)  and  4(b)  (2),  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Census 
have  mandatory  duties  to  make  the  de- 
terminations which  will  have  the  effect 
of  suspending  the  use  of  tests  and  de- 
vices under  subsection  4(a)  if  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  those  subsections  in 
fact  exist.  By  contrast,  activation  of 
the  Federal  examiner  machinery  is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Attorney  General. 
The  examiner  machinei-y  is  activated  by 
a  certification  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  actual  appointment  of  examiners 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  not, 
however,  discretionary  v.ith  the  Com- 
mission. Following  a  section  6  certifica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Com- 
mission has  a  ministerial  duty  to  ap- 
point an  appropriate  number  of  exam- 
iners. 

Examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  areas  which 
fall  within  the  scope  of  section  4(b)  after 
the  Attorney  General  makes  one  of  two 
possible  certifications. 

First,  the  Attorney  General  may  cer- 
tify that  he  has  received  20  or  more  meri- 
torious complaints  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion from  residents  of  a  political 
subdivision  which  falls  within  the  scope 
of  section  4(b» .  The  Attorney  General's 
determination  that  the  complaints  are 
meritorious  may  not  be  reviewed  by  the 
courts.  -^ 

In  the  alternative,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  certify  that  in  his  judgment  the 
appointment  of  examiners  in  a  subdivi- 
sion within  the  scope  of  section  4(b)  is 
necessary  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment. A  provision  has  been  added  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced, directing  that  in  making  this 
determination,  the  Attorney  General  is 
to  consider,  among  other  things,  whether 
the  ratio  of  nonwhite  registered  persons 
to  white  registered  persons  in  the  sub- 
division appears  to  him  to  be  fairly  at- 
tributable to  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment,  a  determination  he  is  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  make  due  to  the 
broad  knowledge  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  the  histcrj'  and  scope  of  racial 
discrimination  in  voting.  Under  express 
language  in  subsection  4(b) ,  section  6, 
determinations  and  certifications  of  the 
Attorney  General  are  final  and  unre- 
viewable by  the  courts. 

Section  6  also  authorizes  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  appoint  more  than 
one  examiner  for  each  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  certifications  have  been 
made  if  this  is  deemed  necessary.  To 
the  extent  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
thinks  it  practicable,  the  examiners  are 
to  be  residents  of  the  State  in  which  they 
will  serve,  but  not  necessarily  residents 
of  the  subdivision.  However,  the  Com- 
mission is  free  to  appoint  examiners 
from  other  States  and  should  do  so  when. 
In  its  judgment,  impartial  persons  can- 
not be  found  to  do  the  job  or  where  such 


persons  might  be  subject  to  various  eco- 
nomic pressures,  physical  threats,  and 
the  like. 

The  duties  of  examiners  also  are  set 
out  in  this  section.  Their  functions  are 
to  examine  applicants  who  present  them- 
selves, determine  if  they  are  qualified, 
and  prepare  and  maintain  lists  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  vote  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  may,  as 
required  by  circumstances,  have  one  ex- 
aminer serve  one  or  more  subdivisions  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  one 
examiner  in  each  subdivision  that  may 
be  covered.  But  each  examiner  would 
be  assigned  to  a  specific  subdivision  or 
subdivisions. 

Section  7  deals  with  the  mechanics  of 
processing  and  listing  applicants  by  Fed- 
eral examiners. 

Subsection  7(a)  provides  that  exam- 
iners appointed  pursuant  to  section  6 
are  to  examine  applicants  to  determine 
their  qualifications  for  voting  at  such 
places  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  designate.  This  subsection  re- 
quires the  applicant  to  allege  in  his  ap- 
plication that  he  is  not  otherwise  reg- 
istered to  vote  and  that  he  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  register  or  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  A  person 
may  be  "deprived  of  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color" 
not  only  when  his  registration  applica- 
tion is  rejected,  or  when  he  is  turned 
away  from  the  polls  but  also  when  de- 
lay, unavailability  of  registrars,  or  some 
similar  difBculty  deprives  him  of  an  ef- 
fective opportunity  to  register  or  vote. 
The  Attorney  General  in  his  discretion 
may  require  the  applicant  further  to  al- 
lege that,  within  90  days  preceding  his 
application  he  has  been  denied  under 
color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register 
or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not  qualified 
to  vote  by  a  person  acting  under  color 
of  law. 

Subsection  7(b)  provides  that  the  ex- 
aminer is  to  place  on  a  list  of  eligible 
voters  any  person  whom  he  finds,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instnictions  received 
under  subsection  8(b) ,  to  have  the  quali- 
fications prescribed  by  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  This  latter  pro- 
vision was  inserted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  spell  out  specifically  that 
while  State  law  is  to  govern,  this  means 
only  such  State  laws  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  Federal  law,  including  this 
act.  Subsection  7(b)  also  specifies  the 
times  for  transmitting  and  certifying  the 
lists  of  eligible  voters  to  the  oflBces  of  the 
appropriate  election  oflBcials,  with  copies 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  times 
when  the  list  is  to  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection. 

This  subsection  expressly  confers  a 
Federal  right  to  vote  on  any  person 
whose  name  appears  on  a  list  transmitted 
by  a  Federal  examiner  to  appropriate 
election  ofiBcials  at  least  45  days  prior  to 
an  election.  Such  transmittal  can  be 
accomplished  by  depositing  the  list  in 
the  mail  on  or  before  the  45th  day.  Any 
person  whose  name  appears  on  such  a 
List  must  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  his 


name  has  been  removed  from  the  list  in 
accordance  with  subsection  7(d). 

Subsection  7(c)  provides  that  the  ex- 
aminer shall  issue  a  certificate  of  vot- 
ing  eligibility  to  each  person  whose  name 
appears  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters.  This 
concludes  my  remarks  on  the  examiner 
appointment  provisions. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

In  addition  to  the  key  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  suspension  of  "tests  and 
devices'*  and  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners, the  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
important  provisions  which  I  should  lijje 
to  discuss  briefly. 

FREEZING    OF   STATE    VOTER    QUALIFICATIONS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Section  5  deals  with  attempts  by  States 
of  political  subdivisions  whose  tests  or 
devises  have  been  suspended  under  Sec- 
tion 4  to  alter  voting  qualifications  and 
procedures  which  were  in  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964.  Section  5  permits  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  enforce 
new  requirements  only  if  it  submits  the 
new  requirements  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
interpose  objections  within  60  days 
thereafter. 

If  the  new  qualifications  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General,  or  if 
they  are  submitted  and  he  interposes 
an  objection,  then  the  State  or  subdivi- 
sion will  not  be  able  to  enforce  the  new 
requirements  without  obtaining  a  ju- 
dicial determination  that  such  new  quali- 
fications or  procedures  do  not  have  the 
purpose  "or"  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  15th  amendment.  Although  the 
word  "or",  which  frequently  has  a  dis- 
junctive meaning,  is  used,  it  is  intended 
that  the  petitioning  State  or  subdivision 
must  prove  an  absence  of  both  discrim- 
inatory purpose  and  effect.  Any  such 
action  must  be  brought  in  a  three-judge 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Direct  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Neither  the  Attorney  General's  failure 
to  interpose  an  objection  nor  the  entry 
of  a  declaratory  judgment  under  this 
section  will  bar  any  subsequent  action  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  new  voting 
qualification,  or  procedure  whose  purpose 
is  to  prohibit  the  franchise. 

ELIMINATION    OF    POCKETS    OF    DISCRIMINATION 

Section  3  provides  a  means  of  dealing 
with  a  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment wherever  it  may  occur  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  crucial  feature 
of  this  provision  is  that  it  will  not  affect 
registration  or  voting  procedures  in  any 
area  unless  and  until  there  has  been  a 
judicial  proceeding  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination is  proved,  at  least  sufliciently 
to  warrant  interlocutory  relief.  The  use 
in  the  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  "test"  or  "device,"  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4(c)  ,  must  be  suspended  by  the  court 
in  such  subdivisions  as  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate and  for  so  long  as  is  deemed 
necessary,  upon  proof  that  any  citizen 
has  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  by  means 
of  such  a  test  or  device.  The  section 
also  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
examiners  and  the  "freezing"  of  voting 
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.salifications  and  procedures  in  appro- 
Driate  circumstances.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  section  does  not 
limit  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  or  the  appointment  of  examiners 
under  section  6(b). 

ABOLITION    OF   THE   POLL   TAX 

Section  9  abolishes  poll  taxes  by  pro- 
viding that  no  State  or  political  sub- 
division shall  deny  any  person  the  right 
to  register  or  vote  because  of  his  failure 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  payment 
as  a  precondition  of  registration  or  vot- 
ing. The  bill  as  introduced  originally 
dealt  with  poll  taxes  in  subsection  5(e). 
That  provision  provided  that  a  person 
could  not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  if  he 
tendered  payment  of  his  current  poll 
tax  to  an  examiner,  whether  or  not  such 
tender  was  timely  or  adequate  under 
State  law.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
was  to  waive  payment  of  poll  taxes  for 
the  years  prior  to  the  one  in  which  the 
applicant  sought  to  make  payment  to 
an  examiner.  Under  fonner  section 
5(e)  examiners  were  required  to  trans- 
mit such  current  poll  tax  payments  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  and 
in  the  opinion  which  was  shared  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  o2  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee,  the  bill  as  introduced  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  deahng  with  the  poll 
tax.  We  were  and  are  convinced  that  all 
poll  tax  requirements  can  and  should 
be  abolished  by  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  enforce  not  only  the  15th  but 
also  14th  amendment. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] made  a  very  masterful  defense  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  Friday.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  need  to  repeat  what  he  has  already 
so  well  stated. 

CHALLENGE  PROCEDURE 

Subsection  8(a)  provides  for  challenges 
to  listings  on  the  Federal  examiners'  eli- 
gibihty  lists  and  sets  forth  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  making  such  a  chal- 
lenge. This  subsection  provides  that  a 
hearing  officer  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  hear  and  determine  such  challenges. 
Challenges  must  be  filed  in  an  office  with- 
in the  State  designated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  w  ithin  10  days  after 
the  listing  of  the  challenged  person  is 
made  available  to  public  inspection  and 
must  be  supported  by  affidavits  of  at 
least  two  persons  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  constituting  grounds 
for  the  challenge.  A  copy  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  affidavits  must  be  served  up- 
on the  person  challenged. 

The  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  on 
the  challenge  may  be  appealed  to  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  person  challenged  resides  within  15 
days  after  the  person  appealing  has  been 
served  with  the  decision.  The  hearing 
ofiBcer's  decision  on  the  facts,  however, 
may  not  be  overturned  unless  it  is  clear- 
ly erroneous  and  the  person  listed  is  en- 
titled to  vote  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  challenge  on  appeal.  No  court  or 
judge  may  issue  a  stay  of  an  examiner's 


decision  declaring  a  person's  entitlement 
to  vote. 

SANCTIONS 

The  statute  is  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Attorney  General  by  civil  proceedings 
for  injunctive  or  other  appropriate 
equitable  relief  or  by  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, or  both. 

Subsection  12(a)  provides  for  the  im- 
position of  criminal  penalties  for  "will- 
fully and  knowingly"  depriving  or  at- 
tempting to  deprive  other  persons  of 
rights  secured  by  certain  enumerated 
sections  of  the  act  or  for  "willfully  and 
knowingly"  violating  section  11.  The 
phrase  "willfully  and  knowingly"  was  in- 
serted by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
make  it  clear  that  no  criminal  violation 
is  involved  where  a  person  acts  with  due 
care  and  without  knowledge  of  the  rele- 
vant facts.  To  put  it  another  way,  ac- 
tion or  inaction  which  deprives  others 
of  rights  secured  by  the  act  but  which  is 
done  or  omitted  inadvertently  is  not  a 
basis  for  prosecution.  This  language 
was  not  intended  to  require  a  showing  of 
any  specific  intent  similar,  for  example, 
to  that  presently  required  under  judicial 
constructions  of  18  U.S.C.  242.  The 
came  language  was  inserted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  section  12(c)  for  the  same 
reason. 

Subsection  12(d)   provides  for  a  civil 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  for  pre- 
ventive relief  whenever  he  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  any  person 
is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice 
prohibited  by  certain  enumerated  sec- 
tions of  the  act.    The  court  may  issue 
appropriate  orders  including  an  order 
directed  to  a  State  and  State  or  local 
election  oflBcials  requiring  them  to  per- 
mit persons  listed  under  the  act  to  vote 
and  to  count  their  votes.    These  exam- 
ples  of   orders    that  may   be    directed 
against    a    State    or    against    election 
officials  are  not  intended  to  be  exclusive. 
One  of  the  most  important  sanctions 
is  contained  in  subsection  12(e).     This 
subsection  provides  in  certain  circimi- 
stances  for  the  judicial  suspension  of 
election  results  unless  and  until  persons 
who  have  been  listed  by  a  Federal  ex- 
aminer have  been  allowed  to  vote  and 
their  votes  have  been  counted.    Subsec- 
tion 12(e)  pi-ovides  that,  in  political  sub- 
divisions for  which  an  examiner  has  been 
appointed,  if  any  person  alleges  to  the 
examiner  within  24  hours  after  the  polls 
close  that  he  has  not  been  permitted 
to  vote,  that  he  has  been  listed  under 
the    act   or    registered    by    appropriate 
State  officials,  and  that  he  is  presently 
eligible  to  vote,  the  examiner  must  im- 
mediately notify  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  judicial  district,  if  the  allegations 
appear    to    the    examiner    to    be    well 
founded.     Upon  receipt  of  such  notifi- 
cation, the  U.S.  attorney  may,  within  72 
hours  after  the  closing  of  the  polls,  apply 
to    the    Federal   district   court   for    an 
order  requiring  the   casting  or  count- 
ing of  the  votes  of  the  complainants 
and  the  inclusion  of  their  votes  in  the 
total    vote    before    the    results    of   the 
election  may  be  given  effect.    The  dis- 
trict court  is  required  to  hold  a  hearing 
and  determine  the  issues  immediately 
after  the  U.S.  attorney's  application  is 
filed. 


CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  this  review  of  its  key 
provisions  shows  that  S.  1564  is  a  prac- 
tical and  effective  answer  to  the  problem 
of  racial  discrimination  in  voting.  And, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced it,  the  bill  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
restrained  and  completely  appropriate 
congressional  response  to  a  national 
need.  The  bill  should  be  enacted  with- 
out delay. 

UNFAIR  TREATMENT  RECEIVED  BY 
OTTO  OTEPKA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  unfair  treatment  the  career  civil 
servant  Mr.  Otto  Otepka  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department. 

Here  is  a  civil  service  employee  who 
began  his  Government  service  in  1934 
and  who  started  working  at  a  high  level 
in  the  State  Department  in  1953.  He  re- 
ceived the  highest  ratings  possible,  and 
was  given  the  Meritorious  Service  Award 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  in  1958. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Otepka  cooperated 
with  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  provided  information,  as 
he  testified  under  oath,  showing  the 
laxity  which  had  occurred  in  security 
clearance  matters  in  the  Department,  he 
was  removed  from  his  security  work  and 
given  a  make-work  job  pending  a  long 
and  drawn  out  hearing  procedure  and  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  Depart- 
ment's transfers  of  personnel  who 
shared  Mr.  Otepka's  concern  over  se- 
curity procedures — this  apparently  in  re- 
taliation for  their  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Otepka. 

Now  it  appears  that  further  retaliation 
against  Mr.  Otepka  himself  is  to  take 
place.  He  recently  received  notice  that 
an  automatic  in-grade  promotion,  which 
would  amount  to  $570  per  year,  sched- 
uled for  June  6,  will  not  be  granted  him 
because,  so  they  say,  he  has  not  been 
performing  up  to  standards  required  of 
his  job. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  this  notice 
is  that,  according  to  my  information, 
there  have  been  no  job  description 
standards  published  for  this  make-work 
job  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  for  the 
past  2  years.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
some  administrative  official  in  the  State 
Department  say  that  Mr.  Otepka  has  not 
been  performing  up  to  standards  when 
there  are  no  standards? 

Mr.  Opteka's  outstanding  record  of 
service,  his  superior  performance  rat- 
ings, and  his  Meritorious  Service  Award 
constitute  powerful  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  someone  in  the  Department  is 
not  playing  fair  with  this  man.  All  of 
us  know  how  easy  it  is  to  hide  prejudice 
of  an  administrative  officer  under  the 
cloak  of  "not  performing  up  to  stand- 
ards" even  where  there  are  standards 
set  forth  in  a  job  description.  But 
where  there  are  no  job  description 
standards,  it  is  even  easier  to  try  to 
cover  up  the  prejudice. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again, 
all  of  this  is  bomid  to  result  in  contin- 
ued suspicion  on  the  part  of  many  people 
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that  the  security  procedures  in  the  State 
Department  have  been  lax  and  that 
someone  has  been  trying  to  cover  this 
up.  We  have,  I  know,  received  assur- 
ance that  the  security  procedures  now 
are  proper;  but  that  does  not  satisfy  the 
question  of  what  has  occurred  previ- 
ously. The  people  want  to  be  satisfied 
on  that  point,  and  if  some  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  been  lax,  they  ought 
to  be  fired  and  not  just  permitted  to 
gracefully  resign,  keeping  all  of  the 
benefits  which  resignation  permits  and 
firing  does  not  permit. 

Whoever  in  the  State  Department 
made  the  decision  to  reassign  Mr.  Otepka 
and  then  to  compound  the  action  by 
passing  him  over  for  a  $570  per  year 
automatic  in-grade  promotion  has  exer- 
cised very  poor  judgment  if  his  ob- 
jective is  to  improve  the  Department's 
public  relations.  This  is  the  poorest 
time  that  could  have  been  selected  to 
cause  a  weakening  in  the  public  trust 
and  confidence,  and  I  hope  that  we  may 
soon  be  told  that  the  officer  who  made 
such  a  blunder  has  left  the  Department. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Monday  next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  mitil  Monday,  April  26,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate,  April  23,  1965: 
U.S.  Attornet 

F.  Russell  Millin,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Mls- 
soiiri  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now 
serving  in  this  ofiBce  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  March  28.  1965. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  named  person  to  be  a  per- 
manent conmiissioned  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

PhUip  P.  Coady 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade) : 

William  C.  Donnell       Frederick  S.  Bowman 
Homer  A.  Purdy  Clayton  D.  Morrison 

George  R.  Grochowski  Gerald  W.  Barney 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  warrant  officers  in 
the  Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-4: 


James  L.  Cropper 
Newton  P.  Caddell,  Jr. 
Louis  L.  Bayers 
Randall  H.  Spooner 
Harold  W.  Collins 
Herbert  L.  Gordon 
Raymond  L.  Williams 
James  R.  Kane 
Thomas  J.  Hushion 
Charles  E.  Holden 


Earl  A.  Boles 
James  M.  Mauldin 
John  H.  Bunting 
John  H.  Westbury 
Gustave  F.  Scholtz 
Harold  R.  Dycus 
Melvin  E.  Ginn 
Charles  W.  Griffiths 
Charles  E.  Bunkley 


The  following  named  persons  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  warrant  officers  in 
the  Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-3 : 

Raymond  H.  Mathlson  Richard  E.  Simpson 
John  V.  A.  Tl:iompson    Edward  D.  Phelps 
Frank  E.  Braman 


Charles  C.  Colmer 
Joseph  R.  Rowland. 

Jr. 
John  A.  Flynn 
Alfred  A.  Kolb 
William  H.  Blaylock, 

Jr. 
William  P.  East 
Leroy  F.  Bent 
Howell  M.  Joynes,  Jr. 
Lester  H.  Green 
Joseph  E.  Franken 
Albert  L.  Lingenf  elter 
Emmett  J.  Gossen 
Charles  R.  Smith 
John  J.  Gunson 


Merrill  W.  Allison 
Rajrmond  R.  Thlele 
Frank  Bartling 
Mitchel  K.  Opsltnik 
Herbert  L.  Simpson 
Kenneth  L.  Helnzen 
David  F.  Ray 
Herbert  S.  Lyman 
Paul  Schuttpelz,  Jr. 
James  P.  Avila 
Fred  A.  Shabo 
Frank  N.  Campagna 
Max  Trepeta 
Sherwood  N.  Patrick 
Albert  N.  Dill 
Kenneth  N.  Black 


Richard  Meagher 
William  C.  Bart 
Giles  M.  Bailey,  Jr. 
John  S.  Kennedy 
Clifford  R.  Wattam, 

Jr. 
Leo  L.  Richmond 
Melvin  D.  Mabry 
Dale  E.  Strohecker 
Braxton  B.  Bell 
Charles  A.  Thornton 
Robert  F.  Stager 
Harold  C.  Wadey 
John  W.  Parker 
Edwin  M.  Smithers 
Horace  F.  Stephens 
Tugg  P.  Heimerl 
Michael  Baron,  Jr. 
Jackie  S.  Thornhlll 
Laurence  R.  Fillinger 
Charles  A.  Lester 
Elmer  Lovan 
Victor  E.  Kindrlck 
Robert  M.  Clunie,  III 
Cleo  W.  Mackey 
Wayne  J.  Fisher,  Jr. 
Jack  Peterson 
Robert  E.  Bowlby 
Roger  F.  Paquin 
William  A.  Lewis 
Edward  V.  Sapp 
Harry  P.  Earley 
Loy  J.  Russell 
Perurose  C.  Dietz 
Robert  C.  Imler 
Basil  V.  Burrell 
Albert  H.  Tremlett 


Raymond  E.  Aholt 
Harlan  Kaley 
Alfred  R.  Kolar 
Eddie  Brophy 
Robert  H.  Neuman 
Clifford  A.  Gustavson 
Richard  M.  Eberhardt 
Charles  R.  Hug 
Harold  C.  Harris 
Constantine  J. 

Kosloskl 
Gordon  L.  Anderson 
William  F.  Mueller 
Johnnie  Broussard 
Frank  J.  Miller,  Jr. 
Harry  S.  Huggins 
Raymond  Telchrow 
William  W.  Cloer 
Harold  L.  Brackett,  Jr. 
Isaac  W.  Lance 
Patrick  J.  Mahon 
Richard  Dickinson 
Robert  C.  Sachs 
Freddie  J.  Turlo 
Walter  Conway 
Donald  F.  Bradtke 
Anthony  M.  Mazeika 
Joseph  W.  Carawan 
Billy  R.  Burchfield 
John  P.  Hart,  Jr. 
John  A.  Keller 
Clarence  L.  Miller 
Maxie  M.  Berry,  Jr. 
Alan  G.  Anderson 
William  M.  Rlckett 
Julian  Hatch 
Clinton  J.  Tatro 
Jr.  Mario  J.  Camucico 


Joseph  H.  McKenna,     Harry  T.  Lyons 

Jr.  John  M.  Howarth 

John  H.  Suchon  Charles  M.  Burleson 

Edwin  J.  Thornton,  Sr.  William  E.  Simmons 


John  E.  Cherney 
Donald  Leigh 
Francis  C.  Scares,  Jr. 
William  R.  Benedetto 
James  J.  Burley 
Roland  L.  Raleigh 


Marvin  C.  Fields 
Norman  G.  Goben 
Jack  B.  Meadowcroft 
Theodore  E.  Schaeffer 
Artls  L.  Whltford 
Donald  J.  Cleveland 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  warrant  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-2 : 


Doyle  S.  Porter 
John  R.  Rooks 
Roy  E.  Olson 
Clarke  R.  Harwood 
Terrance  Madigan 
James  C.  Healan 
Keith  L.  Knlghten 
Glenn  L.  Marshall 
George  J.  Pearce 
Ralph  G.  Garvin 
Thomas  J.  Chrlstiano 
Edward  Llenemann 
Howard  K.  Luallin 
Kenneth  W.  Lamar 
Felix  O.  Smith 
Thomas  J.  Collins 
John  H.  Ingram 
Harold  C.  Webster.  Jr. 
William  R.  Torrey,  Jr. 
Harry  W.  Clarke 
David  N.  Krehmeyer 
George  V.  Ramsey 


William  D.  Hutchlns 
Michael  J.  Barry 
Myron  L.  Marcey 
Jesse  Bradford 
Charles  B.  Dean 
Jewel  E.  Laqua 
Charles  H.  Cox 
Harry  E.  Lape 
Francis  N.  Harrell 
Walter  L.  Hudson 
Ralph  T.  Haskett 
Donald  E.  Nielsen 
Roger  L.  Kennedy 
Frederick  A.  Brockman 
William  W.  Honeycutt 
Robert  L.  Cotter 
Gordon  W. 

Umbehocker 
Jesse  L.  Long 
Roger  E.  Steadman 
James  P.  Riddle 
Donald  L.  Landes 


Donald  J.  Bowers 
Henry  G.  Jett 
Gerald  W.  Hayes 
Robert  L.  Perkins 
Lee  Bradford,  Jr. 
Eugene  R.  Lytton         ' 
William  B.  Clark 
Howard  M.  Sea  ton 
George  W.  Todd 
Evigene  L.  Murphy 
William  C.  Cumming 
John  W.  Collins 
Arthur  R.  Whittum 
Ralph  M.  Dobson 
Robert  E.  Jefferson 
Roger  J.  Conard 
Gary  R.  Kllnkman 
Stanley  W.  Haney 
Merrlel  A.  Smith 
Victor  L.  Popplewell 
George  H.  Yarrlngton 
Lynald  "W"  Hendricks 
Ellis  W.  Grimes 
David  E.  Ford 
Larry  B.  Brown 
William  J.  Cesser 
Ralph  Dennis 
George  R.  Thomas 
Robert  D.  Fiester 
Floyd  H.  McGowan 
Rodger  G.  Biehl 
Douglas  J.  Hymers 
Joseph  R.  Levesque 
Delbert  F.  Gustafson 
Billy  G.  Bailey 
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David  A.  Carter 
Forrest  W.  Pell 
Beecher  D.  Rapp 
Preston  Mason 
Hassen  S.  Salem,  Jr. 
'  Robert  A.  Bhend,  Jr 
Lowell  W.  Waplehorst 
Stephen  Sperlak 
Harold  V.  Smith 
Anthony  Slmonclni 
Louis  De  Jessie 
Paul  B.  Robertson 
Robert  L.  Southern 
John  F.  Bre.snehan 
Robert  A.  Fleming 
Frederic  G.  Cook 
Carlton  P.  Smith 
Hugh  D.  Dasher,  Jr, 
Richard  B.  Lewis 
Robert  E.  Halstead 
Edward  L.  Amos 
Robert  E.  Mustard 
Frank  A.  Christoph 
Louis  R.  Stowe 
William  G.  Wohlfarth 
Norman  B.  Bourque 
Forrest  D.  Fesler 
Howard  E.  Wales 
Howard  A.  Hirst 
Frank  M.  Alonzo 
Leroy  J.  Rathbun 
Charles  A.  Lummus 
James  V.  Simons 
Harrold  M.  Cooke 
William  Chestnutt 


In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Harold  T.  Deutermann,  U5. 
Navy,  when  retired,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  711. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 
John  C.  Aarni,  Jr.  Barry  A.  Blackman 

Stanley  L.  Adams  John  C.  Blackmar 

Ronald  R.  J.  Aicale        Joseph  O.  Blacksten  U 
Charles  H.  S.  Alldredge  John  E.  Blaha 
Charles  C.  Allen  Joseph  S.  Bleymaler, 

George  L.  Allgood  Jr. 

Marvin  L.  Alme  Fred  C.  Boll 

David  W.  Almqulst      Henry  A.  Bondaruk, 
James  E.  Alsobrook,  Jr.    Jr. 
Stuart  L.  Alton  George  R.  Bonds 

Stephen  L.  Amdor         John  W.  Bonds.  Jr. 
Maxwell  L.  Anderson    George  H.  Bonnell  III 


Tim  G.  Anderson 
John  E.  Angell,  Jr. 
Henry  M.  Armstrong 
Larry  A.  Arnold 
Wayne  F.  Arnold 
Alvin  C.  Askew,  Jr. 
Dennis  P.  Bagwell 
James  D.  Bain 
Richard  Barton,  Jr. 
Baheeje  W.  Basheer 
Davy  M.  Bass 
Arthur  L.  Beamon 
James  L.  Beavers  III 
Billy  W.  Beller 
Lewis  G.  Benham 
David  S.  Bennett 
Richard  A   Benson 
Edward  Berberek,  Jr. 
Jeffery  W.  Beresford- 

Wood 
Bradley  B   Berg 


Gordon  L.  Boozer 
Brent  L.  Bowen 
William  T.  M.  Bowers 
Peter  G.  Bracci 
William  M.  Brandt 
Martin  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 
Roy  D.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Ray  S.  Brill,  Jr. 
Vincent  L.  Bristow 
Joseph  K.  Brltan 
Thomas  M.  Browder, 

Jr. 
Donald  E.  Brown 
Peter  A.  Brown 
Richard  D.  Brown 
Timothy  J.  Brown 
Wayne  D.  Brown 
Wayne  G.  Brown 
Wlllard  T.  Burney 
William  H.  Bussey,  Jr. 
Hobart  S.  Cable  n 


Raymond  C.  Bevivino,  Stephen  D.  Caldwell 

Jr.  Tommy  L.  Callies 

Jonathan  C.  Blckham  Gregory  H.  Canavan 
Theodore  S.  Birke         George  C.  Cardea 
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Richard  E.  Carlburg     Robert  V.  GoUing 
Steven  S.  Carter  Thomas  W.  Gorges 

Benule  H.  Castro  Samuel  B.  Graves 

William  H.  Cathey       Timothy  J.  Graves 
Raymond  Chojnacki     Victor  W.  Grazier 
Michael  F.  Chorvat       Bradford  C.  Grems 
Kenneth  H.  Clark  II 
Gary  A-  Close 
John  E.  Coblentz 
James  G.  Codling 
Wllll.im  L.  Cole 


III 
Alfred  W.  Grleshaber, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Gritsavage 
Stephen  R.  Grohs 


Charles    B.    Coleman  John   B.   Gross 

ni  Bruce  D.   Grossetta 

William  L.  Coleman      Wlllard  Grosvenor 
Charles  T.  C.  ComptouMarvin  W.  Guthrie, 
John  C.  Conn.  Jr.  jr. 

David  M.  Connaughtoncharles    D.    Haas 


Sidney  A.  Cook 
David  B.  Cooper 
John  W.  Corman 
John  C.  Cowan 
Barry  L.  Cox 
Fred  J.  Cox  III 
Harvey  B.  Cox  III 
Max  A.  Creamer 
James  A.  Crew 


John  J.  Haas  III 
Harley  B.  Hackett  III 
Robert  P.  Haffa,  Jr. 
John  M.  Haggerty 
L.  Kirk  Hall 
Henry  G.  Hamby  III 
Albert  T.  Hamilton 
Robert  L.  Hanley 
Brendan  A.  Hannlffy 
Stephen  P.  Cronen-     Don  R.  Hanson 

wett  Eric  A.  Hanushek 

Lorenzo  M.  Crowell,     Wendell  J.  Harkleroad 

Jr.  William  H.  Harris 

Christopher  C.  Currienarry  C.  Harrison 
Thomas  C.  Daffron       William  R.  Harwood, 
Charles  W.  Dahlberg        jr. 

II  Anderson  E.  Hatfield 

Robert  D.  Davenport       m 
Robert  R.  Davies  carl  M.  Hatlelid 

Joseph  P.  Davis  Robert  K.  Heaton 

Ralph  S.  Davis,  Jr.  Joseph  M.  Henderson, 

Frederick  J.  DeGroot       jr. 
Walter  E.  Deacon  II       Stephen  Henderson 
Gerald  P.  J.  DeMocko  james  F.  Henkelmann 
Richard  M.  Dewing       William  C.  Harrick 
Peter  D.  Hesford 
John  A.  Hewitt,  Jr. 
James  D.  High 
Howard  J.  Hill 
Merrill  C.  Hiscock 
Wlllard  E.  Hobbs,  Jr. 
Gerald  W.  Hodgson 
Stephen  D.  Hoffman 


David  A.  Dick 
Paul  B.  Dickey 
Steven  K.  Dingman 
Wesley  B.  Dixon 
Harry  T.  Doerer 
Myron  L.  Donald 
Donald  M.  Douglas 
William  G.  Douglas 


Terrance  M.  Drabant    Alva  B.  Holaday 


Edward  A.  Duff 
Stewart  S.  Duncan 
George  H.  Dunkel- 

berg,  Jr. 
David  L.  Dye 
James  C.  Edwards 
Jerry  L.  Elder 
William  R. 

Engebretson 
Guy  G.  Engler 
Brian  E.  Esterby 
Howell  M.  Estes  III 
Steven  A.  Eszenyi 
Douglas  M.  Fain 
Edward  P.  Farrell 
Lawrence  P.  Farrell, 

Jr. 
Edward  A.  Faustl 
Peter  F.  Fazio 


Robert  R.  Holder 
David  M.  Holdren 
Dennis  R.  Hollars 
Lee  E.  Hollingsworth 
Daniel  R.  J.  Holoviak 
James  M.  Hopkins 
Earl  P.  Hopper,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Hough 
John  R.  Howard 
Gerald  D.  Huff 
Bruce  V.  Huneke 
Wilbur  J.  Hunt 
Richard  C.  Husemann 
Robert  W.  Hutter 
Steven  E.  Icardl 
Alphonse  ludlcello 
Neil  A.  Jacobs 
Alfred  R.  Jacox,  Jr. 
Charles  F.  Johnson 


Jackson  R.  Ferguson,  Elmer  P.  Johnson 

Jr. 
Daniel  K.  Fetzer 
William  S.  Finch 
Ronald  R.  Flake 
Robert  Y.  Foerster 
Joseph  L.  Forinash, 

Jr. 
William  B.  Fortney     John  A.  Judd 
Roy  A.  Frlcke  John  A.  Justice 

Ronald  G.  Gados  James  L.  Kaltenbach 

Charles  B.  GannawayMlchael  J.  Keefe 
John  T.  Garner  George  R.  Keller 

Victor  L.  Genez  John  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Thomas  E*  Glbbs,  Jr.Robert  G.  Kemmerer 


Keith  A.  Johnson 
Mark  A.  Johnson 
Tlieodore  W.  Johnson 
Robert  F.  Jones 
William  K.  Jones 
Edward  P.  Jordan 
Stanley  K.  Jordan 


Robert  B.  Glffen 
Darren  D.  Giffln 
Donald  P.   Glglio 
GU  L.  Gillespie 
Robert  F.  Golden 
Brian  E.  Goldner 


ni 

William  F.  Kemp 
William  J.  Kennedy 
Gerald  L.  Keyser,  Jr. 
Roy  R.  Kilgore 
Robert  K.  Kirch 


John  Klselyk 
James  R.  Klein 
Rickell  D.  Knoll 
Joseph  A.  Koenig 
Joseph  R.  Kolek,  Jr. 
Norman  L.  Komnick 
Eugene  Korotky 
Thomas  E.  Koss 
Kenneth  E.  Krause 
Michael  G.  Krause 
Leonard  R.  Kruczyn- 

ski 
James  P.  LaBounty, 

Jr. 
Kary  R.  LaFors 
Robert  G.  Lambert 
William  M.  Landes 
Robert  W.  Langley 
Robert  A.  Larsen 


Thomas  A.  Murawski 
Dennis  P.  Murphy 
John  T.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Ronald  W.  Murray 
Mark  H.  Mutchler 
James  D.  Mynar 
Dennis  M.  Nagy 
Allen  F.  Natella 
James  C.  Navarra 
Donald  E.  Nelreiter 
Curtis  D.  Nelson 
James  V.  Newendorp 
George  W.  Nicholas 
Terry  L.  Nicholas 
Christopher  G.  Nied 
WUliam  C.  Nielsen,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Nolan 
David  L.  Noltlng 
Tad  J.  Oelstrom 


Stephen  H.  Lawrence  James  R.  Oliver 


James  G.  Lawson 
Joseph  A.  LeMlre 
Bruce  G.  Leonard,  Jr. 
Eric  L.  Lindemann 
Charles  B.  Lingam- 

f elter  II 
Gerald  R.  Linn 


Richard  C.  Oliver 
Richard  E.  Olsen 
Theodore  E.  Olson 
James  L.  Ough 
Jesse  U.  Overall  IV 
Thomas  A.  Owens 
Roland  J.  Page 


James  C.  Llpham,  Jr.    Robert  K.  Panke 
William  H.  Little,  Jr.     Philip  M.  Parker,  Jr. 


Marvin  R.  Loper 
James  A.  Lotter 
John  J.  Love  III 
Albin  E.  Lucki 
Lynwood  H.  Luebke 
Lionel  H.  Luxich,  Jr. 
Carl  V.  Lyday 
Michael  J.  Lynch 
Theodore  J.  Lynn.  Jr. 


Jock  P.  Patterson 
Robert  L.  Penry 
William  L.  Pepper 
Raymond  P.  Perkowski 
James  M.  Perry 
Peter  G.  Pfendler 
Michael  A.  Phillips 
Thomas  D.  Pilsch 
James  R.  Piper,  Jr. 


Glenn  M.  MacDonald  Thomas  H.  Plank 
Paul  D.  MacDowell        Bentley  V.  Plummer 


Michael  R.  Polich 
Loren  R.  Pool 
William  A.  Powers 
Gerald  E.  Preston 
Charles  E.  Price 
Robert  H.  Price,  Jr. 


William  E.  Malerba 

William  N.  Mangan 

Michael  P.  Manley 

Charles  A.  Marks 

Randolph  M.  Martin 

Michael  J.  Mason 

Garey  T.  Matsuyama    Gene  T.  Puhl 

Thomas  T.  Maxwell      John  S.  Puster 

Kenneth  E.  McAlear 

Roger  McAniff 

James  E.  McArdle,  Jr 

Francis  X.  McCann 


John  M.  Raby 
John  T.  Rademacher 
Orvin  H.  Ramlo,  Jr. 
Larry  I.  Rank 


Robert  B.  McCollough  William  B.  Raspotnlk 
Timothy  F.  McConnellLeon  L.  Rausch 
James  C.  McCracken,  David  H.  Rawlins 

Jr.  Paul  D.  Raymond 

Lawrence  L.  Frank  L.  Reld 

McCracken  Errol  G.  Reiner 

Michael  W.  McCroskeyPhillip  A.  Richardson 
Patrick  J.  McDaniel      David  M.  Richey 
William  E.  McDermottRichard  J.  Robblns 
James  P.  McGorry         Ross  M.  Roberts 
Douglas  A.  McGrath     William  A.  Roberts 


Peter  T.  Mclnerney, 
Jr. 

Craig  L.  McKlnney 


Clinton  B.  Robertson 
Gary  E.  Robison 
James  T.  Robison,  Jr. 


George  H.  McKlnney,   Harry  E.  Rodman,  Jr. 

Jr.  Donald  W.  Rogers 

William  C.  McLeod  II    Wayne  R.  Rogers 
Joseph  V.  McNabb,  Jr.  Reuel  Y.  Rolston 


James  D.  Meiggs 
Robert  J.  Meisen- 

helder  II 
Steven  B.  Melnick 
Douglas  M.  Melson 
Edward  T.  Meschko 
John  H.  Metz 
Ronald  F.  Miazga 
Preben  R.  Miller,  Jr. 
Gary  F.  Mills 
Peter  S.  Miner 
Earle  S.  Monroe 
Ira  J.  Moore,  Jr. 
Patrick  C.  Moore 
William  T.  Morgan 
William  S.  Morris 
William  J.  Morrison 
Roger  W.  Mortensen 
Boyd  P.  Moesman 
Anthony  E.  Mras 
Michael  D.  Muldoon 


Howard  C.  Rose,  Jr. 
Perry  T.  Rose 
Albert  A.  Rowe 
Harold  L.  Rust 
John  D.  Ryan,  Jr. 
Michael  E.  Ryan 
Charles  W.  Ryerson 
Marc  L.  Sabin 
Charles  A.  Saletta,  Jr. 
Larry  K.  Sanborn 
William  A.  Sanches 
Van  C.  Sanders,  Jr. 
Dennis  G.  Scarborough 
Scott  A.  Schafer 
Terry  L.  Schilling 
Richard  T.  Schlosberg 

III 
Jeffrey  P.  Schmidt 
LeRoy  B.  Schroeder 
John  G.  Sellers 
James  C.  Selser  ni 


Bobby  J.  Shannon  Thomas  A.  Treadon 

Stephen  D.  Sheehan  Martin  B.  Treuhaft 

Harvey  W.  C.  Shelton  James  D.  Turlnetti  III 

Donald  J.  Shinafelt  Armond  A.  Turner 


Michael  C.  Short 
Richard  W.  Shuey 
John  Sidor,  Jr. 
Lance  P.  Sijan 
Gary  H.  Silence 
Jeffrey  D.  Silliman 
Richard  E.  Siner 
Julius  A.  Small 
Dennis  A.  Smith 
Joseph  C.  H.  Smith 
Lester  E.  Smith 
Michael  D.  Smith 
Rocky  O.  Smith 
Victor  A.  Smith 
Wayne  O.  Smith 


Larry  M.  Twitchell 
Richard  L.  Umbarger 
Dennis  E.  Valentine 
Jeffrey  H.  Valentine 
Jeffrey  F.  Vendetti 
Malcolm  E.  Verdict 
James  L.  Vlck 
John  M.  Vickery 
William  T.  Vinson 
John  D.  Vrettos 
Roger  M.  Vrooman 
Brian  E.  Wages 
John  C.  Wagner 
William  F.  Wall 
Bruce  A.  Wallace 


Edward    C.    Soistman.Steven  E.  E.  Wallach 


Jr. 
Robert  S.  Sonier 
James  W.  Soulek 
Charles  W.  Specht 
James  E.  Splttler,  Jr. 
John  R.  Stephenson 
George  A.  Stetz 
LawTence  A.  Stone 
Neil  H.  Stone 
Kenny  W.  Sublett 
Peter  L.  Supp 
Roy  N.  Suzuki 
Robert  S.  Svob,  Jr. 
James  F.  Swallow  III 
John  T.  Swan 
Allan  R.  Sweeny 
William  A.  Swick  III 
John  C.  Tait 
Donald  R.  Talbott 
John  S.  Talley 
John  W.  Tankersley 
Michael  F.  Tedesco 
Jude  H.  Terhall 
Charles  A.  Thomas 
James  L.  Thomas 
Paul  R.  Thomas 


Robert  E.  Walsh 
Jerry  T.  Walton 
John  A.  Warden  III 
Gray  D.  Warren 
Robert  K.  Waterman 
Craig  K.  Waterstraat 
Barry  D.  Watts 
William  T.  Wayne 
Edward  E.  Webber,  Jr. 
William  J.  Welda 
Douglas  T.  Weldner 
Timothy  T.  Wheeler 
John  F.  White 
Michael  B.  White 
Michael  A.  Whitehorn 
Robert  C.  Wllburn 
Fletcher  H.  Wiley 
Paul  L.  Wilke 
Jerome  S.  Wilkowski 
Charles  H.  WilllamB 
James  S.  Wilson 
Bruce  A.  Witty 
Curtis  L.  Wolfe 
Timothy  R.  Wolfe 
Charles  P.  Wood,  Jr. 
James  W.  Wood 


Howard  C.  Thompson   Wendell  B.  Wood 
Jack  E.  Thompson         Grady  A.  Wright 
Thomas  N.  Thompson  George  O.  Young  III 
Robert  R.  Tlndall  Robert  G.  Zepecki 

Garv  W.  Tltmas  Edwin  T.  Zimny.  Jr. 

Zoltan  J.  Tober,  Jr.      Richard  A.  Zucker 
John  B.  Torsey 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
medical  service  officers.  Date  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
John  R.  Buscher  Lowell  A.  Schuknecht, 
John  R.  Mootz  Jr. 

Eric  B.  Zurbrugg 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284.  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 
Ralph  W.  Adams,  Jr.      Donald  C.  Exelby 


Edwin  L.  Armstrong 
Robert  L.  Bedell 
John  A.  Bell 
William  J.  Bradburn 
Gerald  A.  Buckosky 
Thomas  M.  Bumpass, 

Jr. 
Robert  M.  Carinl 
Milburn  K.  Concan- 

non,  Jr. 
Eric  T.  DeJonckheere, 

Jr. 
Dominic  A.  DeSantis, 


William  J.  Fields 
Ernest  G.  Forrest  III 
Robert  F.  Fritz,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Genoni 
Douglas  K.  Gentzkow 
Hershall  D.  Hall 
James  H.  Hall 
William  T.  Heller 
Kenneth  E.  Hjelm 
Robert  W.  Huffhines, 

Jr. 
Jack  M.  Jannarone 
Tliomas  H.  Johnson 
Robert  C.  Jones 


Jr. 

Glenn  R.  Doughty,  Jr.  Nathan  Kantor 
Jerome  P.  Duf  our,  Jr.    Thomas  J.  Kelly 
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Albert  E.  Knauf .  Jr. 
John.W.  Koletty 
Joseph  P.  Kosciusko 
Richard  E.  Kramer 
David  B.  Kuhn,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Lcary 
Anthony  G.  Llvic 
Gordon  A.  Long 
John  A.  Madia 
David  V.  Mastran 
Walter  H.  Oehrlein 
Richard  M.  Osgood. 

Jr. 
Karl  J.  Plotkln 
Frank  J.  Prokop 
Richard  E.  PuUen 
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Anthony  P.  Pyrz 
Thomas  A.  Rldenour 
Dennis  J.  Sellers 
Dennis  A.  Shantz 
Charles  F.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Tliomas  R.  Sheckells 
Michael  T.  Shullck 
Grover  C.  Starling 
Jerry  R.  Stockton 
Francis  P.  Tantalo 
Tliomas  D.  Thompson 
Terrence  R.  Tiitchlngs 
James  R.  Webb  III 
Richard  G.  Wirth 
Adolf  H.Zabka 
Andrew  A.  Zaleskl  II 


His  sacrifice,  that  we  may  live  freely  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the  Private 
with  joy  and  happiness  amidst  all  the  Calendar  will  be  called  today, 
glories  of  Thy  creation.    Amen,  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


The  following  midshipmen.  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284.  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  D.^.te  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Richard  D.  Bayer  Boyd  K.  Knowles 

Robert  F.  Cook  Thomas  O.  Koch 

Robert  D.  Hennessy  x.  Bernd  McConnell 
Nicholas  A.  Paldlno 
Furm.in  E.  Tlaomas 


Jan  M.  Jobanek 
Henry  B.  Kccse 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Archbishop  Hrant  Katchadoorian, 
prelate  of  Armenians  of  North  America, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

Almighty  God,  divine  Guide  of  all  na- 
tions and  people,  direct  us  along  the  path 
of  justice  and  honor  in  the  conduct  of 
our  daily  affairs.  Shower  Thy  blessings 
on  this  noble  Nation  so  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  shine  with  a  warm  brilliance 
amidst  the  darkening  clouds  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Give  of  Thy  eternal 
wisdom  to  the  several  Members  of  this 
august  body,  that  they  may  be  inspired 
toward  a  greatness  of  purpose,  that  they 
may  be  ennobled  in  the  urgent  search  for 
peace,  freedom,  and  justice  for  all  of 
mankind. 

In  particular,  we  beseech  Thee.  O  God, 
to  be  mindful  of  the  Armenian  people 
who  this  year  sorrowfully  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom 
of  one  and  a  half  million  Armenians  in 
the  Turkish  massacres  of  1915.  Mindful 
of  the  teachings  of  Thy  Son,  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  we  ask  not  for  retribution 
or  vengeance  but  for  repentance  and 
redemption.  The  Armenians  have  suf- 
fered too  long  the  pain  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  They,  too,  wish  to  share  in 
Thy  most  precious  gifts  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Their  once  joyous  land,  that 
nation  of  Christian  warrors,  O  Lord,  is 
now  but  a  barren  wasteland  of  sad  and 
painful  memories.  Grant  that  they  and 
Thy  other  homeless  children  be  soon 
given  the  hope  and  reality  of  freedom. 

We  pray.  Almighty  God.  that  never 
again  on  this  earth  will  the  horror  of 
genocide  afflict  any  of  Thy  children. 
Spare  them,  through  Thy  divine  inter- 
cession, the  pain  and  grief  which  we  try 
to  forget  but  in  our  human  weakness 
cannot. 

Grant  to  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
family  of  mankind,  the  compassion  and 
love  which  Thy  Son  offered  to  us  through 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  22.  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  April  11.  1965: 
H.R.  2362.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove educational   quality  and  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

On  April  16,  1965: 
H.R.  5721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
piuposes. 

On  April  20. 1965: 
H.R.  4527.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  constriictlon  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  1)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  succession 
to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
and  to  cases  where  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  ofiBce,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  today  while  the  House  is  in 
session,  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The    SPEAKER.      Pursuant    to 


the 


unanimous-consent  request  of  April  14, 


SECTION    502    OP    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4346) 
to  amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  construe- 
tion  differential  subsidies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  how  much  lon'^er  it  is  antici- 
pated it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  a  60- 
jiercent  subsidy  for  the  construction  of 
passenger  vessels  and  55-percent  sub- 
sidies for  the  construction  of  freight  and 
other  vessels. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that  the 
gentleman  raises  a  very  good  question. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  an  American 
merchant  marine,  we  arc  going  to  have 
to  subsidize  the  construction  of  vessels 
and  the  operation  of  American-flag  ves- 
sels. So  you  can  take  your  choice.  We 
recently  held  hearings  and  were  advised 
by  high  officials  of  the  Navy  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  was  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  the  national  de- 
fense. This  bill  is  a  continuation  of  the 
existing  law.  It  extends  it  for  1  year. 
It  is  just^  that  plain,  I  say  to  my  fine 
friend;  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  this 
or  we  are  just  not  going  to  construct  any 
more  vessels. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  be  able 
to  give  us  any  assurance  that  these  sub- 
sidies can  be  reduced  in  the  foreseeable 
future  or  must  they  continue  at  the  high 
rate  of  55  and  60  percent? 

Mr.  BONNER.  There  is  a  matter  of 
accelerating  costs  under  the  situations 
that  now  exist.  The  gentleman  knows 
what  those  costs  are  due  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  if  infla- 
tion continuer,  in  this  country 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
inflation  so  much.  I  think  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  operate  with  re- 
spect to  labor  contracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  inflation  and 
increasing  costs  enter  into  that. 

Mr.  BONNER.  If  you  want  to  call  that 
inflation  then,  of  course,  that  is  your 
privilege.  I  am  not  opposed  to  unionism, 
but  we  do  have  a  difficult  time  keeping 
our  ships  and  our  merchant  marine 
operating.  We  have  difficulty  on  the 
shore  side  as  well  as  the  floating  side. 

So,  I  feel  very  much  concerned  about 
this.  I  know  we  must  have  these  ships 
and  I  know  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  further  question: 
Are  the  American  shipyard  owners 
spending  any  money  to  modernize  the 
shipyards  of  this  country  to  meet  the 
modernization  and  lower  costs  of  foreign 
yards? 

Mr.  BONNER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  believe  we  have  good 
management  in  our  American  yards,  i 
believe   they  have   modern   equipment. 
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Thpv  have  tried  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
advance  in  technology  and  engineering. 
Thp  gentleman  from  Iowa  can  visit  the 
vards  themselves.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  the  gentleman  go  with  us  some- 
time The  gentleman  served  on  this 
committee  and  he  knows  our  problems  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Nortli  Carolina  speaking  of  foreign  yards 
or  the  domestic  yards  in  extending  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  invitation? 

Mr  BONNER.  Under  the  prevailing 
arrangements  we  did  help  build  some 
very  nice  foreign  yards.  But  it  is  not  the 
vard  itself,  but  the  cost  of  material  and 
"the  necessary  manpower  to  construct  the 
vessels. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4346 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marme 
Act  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1152(b) ),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1965,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1966." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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BENEFITS  FOR  DISABILITY  IN  LINE 
OF  DUTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3413* 
to  amend  section  106  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals who  incur  a  disability  in  line  of 
duty  during  certain  service  shall  be  en- 
titled to  certain  veterans'  benefits. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.   HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.   Teague],   about  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  being  opposed 
to  this  bill  and  so  reported  in  the  hear- 
ing on  the  same,  on  the  basis  that  this 
represents  five  more  points  than  a  non- 
disabled  ex-serviceman   receives  for  a 
rating  on  examination.    Secondly,  with 
reference  to  the  late  filing  privileges  for 
examination  and,  finally,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee   on  Armed  Services 
who  just  happens  to  be  in  this  position 
here  today.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little 
discussion  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man about  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  would  do  away  with  prior  elimi- 
nation of  certain  veterans'  rights  for 
those  who  have  served  less  than  90  days 
in  peacetime  and  whether  it  would  ap- 
ply to  those  who  are  in  for  training  and 
in  order  to  meet  a  commitment  only  un- 
der the  new  60-day  and  8-year  Reserve 
"  or  Guard  Training  Act,  and  whether  this 
applies  to  members  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice, commonly  called  draftees? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  does  one  very  simple  thing.  An 
American  citizen  up  in  the  hills  of  Ar- 
kansas was  ordered  to  an  induction  sta- 
tion to  be  inducted  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. On  the  way  to  this  induction  sta- 
tion he  was  involved  in  a  bus  wreck  and 
was  injured. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  says  he 
has  a  service-connected  disability  and 
they  pay  him  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. But  he  does  not  have  a  discharge 
because  he  was  never  inducted  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  not  give 
him  veterans'  preference. 

This  bill  proposes  to  do  that  one  single 
thing  of  granting  to  this  man  a  service- 
connected  rating  as  far  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  concerned. 

It  does  not  affect  the  90-day  rule  and 
it  does  not  affect  the  6-month  inductee 
or  anything  of  that  nature.  As  far  as 
our  committee  knows  it  only  applies  to 
one  person. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
query  further,  it  would  of  course,  estab- 
lish the  tradition  and  the  precedent  for 
future  similar  instances  whether  they 
are  inductees  or  the  man  is  being  in- 
ducted and  traveling  from  the  hills  of 
Arkansas  to  an  induction  center  in  the 
hills  of  Missouri,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct.  Here  is  one  department  of  the 
Government  saying  that  he  is  service 
connected  and  another  branch  saying 
no  If  a  man  is  to  be  inducted  and  on 
the  way  to  his  induction  center  he  is  in- 
jured, there  should  be  some  disabihty  al- 
lowance made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  further  comment  on  his  being  given 
a  5-point  or  a  10-point  preference? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  he  would 
be  given  10  points.  _ 

Mr.  HALL.  Part  of  the  objection  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  that  he 
would  have  five  points  more  than  another 
individual  might  have. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  He  has  no 
veteran  preference  today.  He  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  veteran. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  he  is  going  from  zero 
to  10  over  those  who  have  only  5  points. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  a  man  has 
a  service-connected  disabihty  he  gets  10 
points,  and  if  he  is  simply  a  veteran  he 
would  get  only  5  points. 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  clarify  this  a  little 
further.  You  are  giving  the  service  con- 
nection by  fiat  even  though  he  has  not 
been  inducted  or  has  not  served,  where- 
as a  man  who  had  served  maybe  2  years 
as  a  draftee  but  is  nonservice  connected 
would  have  only  5  points. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  a  man  lives 
in  a  city  large  enough  to  have  an  induc- 
tion center  and  reports  for  induction 
and  subsequently  is  sent  to  a  military 
post  and  is  in  an  accident  en  route,  he 
would  be  disabled  and  receive  service- 
connected  disability  compensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  must 
travel  a  great  distance  to  the  induction 
station,  and  is  injured  en  route,  prior  to 
induction,  would  not  be  treated  the  same. 


Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  feels  it 
would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  general  ^ 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  enlistment  or  en- 
rollment in  the  military  or  naval  service, 
selection  by  the  draft,  or  the  length  of 
time  served  in  a  capacity  other  than  in 
time  of  emergency  or  war. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir;  it 
does  not  change  that  in  any  way,  form 
or  fashion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  happen  in 
the  event  an  enlistee  or  inductee  lost 
his  life  in  an  automobile  accident  in  re- 
porting to  a  center  for  induction  into 
thp  sGrvicc? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
think  this  bill  changes  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Would  he  be  covered  by 

the  bill?  ^     ,^  ^ 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  He  should  be 
covered,  but  he  is  not.  This  is  strictly 
a  civU  service  bill.  He  should  be  cov- 
ered, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  need  for 
haste  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion-^  Because  of  lack  of  full  informa- 
tion and  study  immediately  after  the 
Easter  recess.  I  am  prone  to  ask  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  mean 
by  that,  as  one  of  the  official  objectors, 
I  want  to  get  a  rule  or  want  it  to  come 
up  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  want  to 
be  for  this  legislation  if  it  is  needed.  I 
happen  to  be  the  only  one  wlio  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  it  as  much  as 

I  have.  „^        .    „ 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  is  a 
degree  of  haste  in  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues has  recommended  this  man  to 
be  postmaster  in  his  hometown.  I 
thought  every  Member  on  that  side  had 
been  contacted  during  this  situation, 
and  had  it  explained.  That  gentleman 
is  not  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  ,_.    i.,      * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTION      OF      POSTAL      FIELD 

SERVICE  FROM  SECTION  1310  OF 

SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATION 

ACT,  1952 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6622) 
to  exempt  the  postal  field  service  from 
section  1310  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1952.  .  .    ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  believe  I  am  on  this 
subcommittee,  but  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
able  to  sit  in  on  the  hearings  because  of 
hearings  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  one  question,  if  I 
can  properly  state  it.  . 

As  to  the  elimination  of  the  restric- 
tion on  the  Post  Office  Department,  will 
those  thereby  Uberated  be  available 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Government? 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  No,  it  will  not.  The 
44,728  positions  that  are  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  change  the  number  that  we 
have  in  the  report  on  page  2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  a  restric- 
tion that  would  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  DULSKI.     Yes.  there  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand, and  this  question  is  analogous  to 
the  one  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  this  will  release  the  Post 
Office  so  far  as  nonpostal  agencies  are 
concerned,  but  is  there  anything  known 
about  the  other  agencies  insofar  as  the 
administration  plans  are  concerned  for 
filling  these  specific  positions  when  they 
are  vacated,  and  which  nonpostal  agen- 
cies may  fill?  What  would  be  the  overall 
cost  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Relating  to  the  posi- 
tions, in  1966  there  will  be  a  decrease  in 
positions  from  the  44,728  if  the  trend 
continues. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  a  decrease  In  the 
original  number  to  be  requested? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  correct,  as 
shown  on  page  2  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  information  about  whether  other 
agencies  will  take  up  this  slack  thereby 
created? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  the  positions 
shown  on  page  2  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  read  this.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  cost  has  not  been 
extended  to  the  taxpayers?  The  com- 
mittee in  its  report  states  that  higher 
rates  per  hour  can  be  expected  to  offset 
a  smaller  increase  in  the  manpower,  but 
there  is  no  estimate  Indicated. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  do  not  have  any 
definite  figures,  but  the  last  three  lines 
of  the  report  show  there  will  be  some 
additional  cost. 

Mr,  HALL.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    6622 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senute  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1310(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1952,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  43, 
note) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "That  In- 
creases In  the  number  of  permanent  person- 
nel in  the  Postal  Field  Service  not  exceeding 
10  per  centum  above  the  total  number  of  its 
permanent  employees  on  September  1,  1950, 
shaU  not  be  chargeable  to  this  limitation: 
And  provided  further.". 

(b)  Section  1310  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  43,  note),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
postal  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PECOS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT, 

N.  MEX. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3165) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 


Pecos  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  knowledgeable  about  this  bill, 
why  there  should  be  a  $500,000  cost  if 
some  300  acres  of  land  are  being  do- 
nated? / 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Spealier,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  cost  is  going  to  be 
for  the  restoration  and  development  of 
the  Indian  pueblo.  The  land  will  be  free. 
The  pueblos  are  to  be  restored  like  they 
were  in  the  13th  century.  There  will  be 
no  cost  for  the  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
cost  of  $60,000  a  year  on  top  of  that,  ap- 
parently, and  that  seems  to  be  a  little 
high. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  It  is  going  to  be  a  part 
of  the  national  park  system.  It  will 
come  under  the  same  type  of  treatment 
so  far  as  fees  and  other  items  are  con- 
cerned as  other  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  $60,000  is  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  facilities  and  with  reference 
to  the  regular  projects  that  are  held  in 
all  national ijark  installations. 

Mr.  GROSi&.\  They  are  not  going  to 
put  hot  and  coldsrunning  water  in  those 
pueblos,  are  they,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000? 

Mr.  MORRJS.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  pdeblos  had  that  in  the  13th 
century.  / 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  it  too.  But  I 
cannot  quite  understand  why  it  should 
cost  $500,000  with  the  land  being  do- 
nated. These  pueblos  must  be  getting 
quite  expensive  as  have  a  great  many 
things  in  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  This  pueblo  is  in  a 
rather  isolated  part  of  the  country  or 
relatively  so  at  least.  But  there  is  no 
construction  cost  involved  and  the  fig- 
ures are  on  the  basis  of  being  a  little  bit 
higher  than  they  would  be  in  places 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  construc- 
tion activity.  But  there  is  no  intention 
of  having  any  elaborate  structures  built 
and  they  are  just  going  to  try  to  recreate 
the  pueblos  as  they  were  in  the  13th 
century. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  3165 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in 
order  to  set  apart  and  preserve  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people  a  site 
of  exceptional  historic  and  archeological  im- 
portance, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the 
donation  of  approximately  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  acres  of  land,  of  interests  therein, 
including  the  remains  and  artifacts  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Spanish  mission  and 
ancient  Indian  pueblo  near  Pecos,  New  Mex- 
ico, for  administration  as  the  Pecos  National 
Monument. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  the  national  monument  In 


accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  e* 
seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  "land,"  strike  out 
"of"  and  insert  "or". 

Page  2,  after  line  4,  add  a  new  section 
reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$500,000,  as  are  required  for  construction  of 
facilities  and  excavation  and  stabilization 
of  the  ruins  in  the  Pecos  National  Monu- 
ment under  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES  TO  AC- 
CEPT AND  WEAR  DECORATIONS 
OF  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3045) 
to  authorize  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  accept  and  wear  decora- 
tions of  certain  foreign  nations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect— that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3045 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Treasury,  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  the  United  States,  who  have 
served,  subsequent  to  February  28,  1961,  in 
Vietnam  and  such  of  the  waters  or  lands 
adjacent  thereto  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
respective  Secretaries,  are  authorized,  dur- 
ing any  period  in  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  serv- 
ing with  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  in 
an  armed  conflict  in  Vietnam  against  an  op- 
posing armed  force  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party,  or  during 
any  period  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  in  which 
the  United  States  may  be  engaged,  and  for 
one  year  thereafter,  to  accept  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or  from 
the  government  of  any  other  foreign  nation 
whose  personnel  are  serving  in  Vietnam  in 
the  cause  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  such  decorations,  orders,  and 
emblems  as  may  be  tendered  them  for  such 
service,  and  which  are  conferred  by  such  gov- 
ernments upon  members  of  their  own  mili- 
tary fofces.  For  piu-poses  of  this  Act  the 
consent  of  Congress  required  in  accordance 
with  clause  8  of  section  9,  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  is  hereby  granted.  Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  any  such  member  or 
former  member  holding  any  ofltfce  of  profit  or 
trust  under  the  United  States  is  authorized 
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to  wear  any  decoration,  order,  or  emblem  ac- 
cepted pursuant  to  authority  in  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
RAW  SILK  AND  SILK  NOILS  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  100)  expressing  the 
approval  of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of 
raw  silk  and  silk  noils  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.   Con.  Res.   100 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  piffsuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e) ) ,  the  disposal  of 
approximately  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk 
and  approximately  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  silk 
noils  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CHROMIUM  METAL, 
ACID  GRADE  FLUORSPAR,  AND 
SILICON  CARBIDE  FROM  THE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  330)  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade  fluorspar, 
and  silicon  carbide  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  330 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise, the  following  materials,  in  approxi- 
mately the  following  quantities,  now  held  in 
the  supplemental  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  VJS.C.  1704(b)): 

(1)  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  pounds  of  chromium  metal; 

(2)  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  short  dry  tons  of  acid  grade  fluorspar; 
and 

(3)  fifty-six  short  tons  of  silicon  carbide. 
Such  disposition  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98b) :  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 


Tlie  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CODIFICATION    OF    GENERAL    AND 
PERMANENT  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
DECEDENTS'  ESTATES  AND  FIDU- 
CIARY   RELATIONS    IN   THE    DIS- 
TRICT  OF   COLUMBIA— PART   HI, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4465)  to 
enact  part  III  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  entitled  "Decedents'   Estates 
and  Fiduciary  Relations,"  codifying  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to 
decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary  relations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  simply  want  to  state  prior  to  putting 
over  this  bill  because  of  failure  of  com- 
pliance with  a  stipulated  agreement  dur- 
ing the  organization  of  this  Congress, 
counsel  has  very  excellently  supplied  the 
minority  objectors  with  full  information 
and  the  past  history  on  this  bill  and  we 
shall  not  at  this  time  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  cost  of  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  bill  as  lengthy 
as  the  bill  just  passed,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  printing  of  H.R.  4465 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  in  the 
Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     This  concludes  the 
call    of    eligible    bills    on    the    Consent 
Calendar. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
any  overpayment  of  Income  taxes  for  the 
taxable  year  1953  made  by  Johanna  Grls- 
tede,  late  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  may  be 
filed  by  the  estate  of  Johanna  Grlstede,  de- 
ceased, at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  322(b),  3774,  and  3775  of 
the  Intemsa  Revenue  Code  of  1939  shall  not 
apply  to  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  with  respect  to  which  a  claim  la 
filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  within  such  one- 
year  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  call 
the  first  individual  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 

CHILDREN   OF   MRS.   ELIZABETH  A. 
DOMBROWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1291) 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth A.  Dombrowski. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Talcott]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  JOHANNA  GRISTEDE, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1356) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Johanna 
Gristede,  deceased. 


CWO  ELDEN  R.  COMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1374) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  Elden  R.  Comer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Talcott]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1380) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Iline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELEN 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MRS. 
VESELENAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1475) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  RESKIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  2155) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reskin. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Talcott],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIRLEY  SHAPIRO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2681) 
for  the  relief  of  Shii-ley  Shapiro. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Talcott],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2924) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRYCE  A.  SlVnTH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3075) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Talcott],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  BART  BRISCOE  EDGAR, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3076) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Bart  Bris- 
coe Edgar,  deceased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Talcott],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  pas.^^ed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  MAROWrrZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1445) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marowitz. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


McKOY-HELGERSON  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3137) 
for  the  relief  of  McKoy-Helgerson  Co. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4443) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  biH  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACTIVITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  153) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance 
determined  eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  26.  1965. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  TANZANIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  am  happy  to  note  to  the  House 
that  this  is  the  birthday  of  the  new  Afri- 
can nation  of  Tanzania. 

To  President  Julius  Nyerere  and  his 
coworkers  and  to  all  of  the  people  of 
Tanzania  for  myself,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and,  I  am  confident,  for 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  e-xtend  warm  congratula- 
tions and  sincere  best  wishes.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ahead  of  Tanzania  is  a  fu- 
ture of  radiant  brilliance. 

I  have  known  President  Nyerere  for 
many  years  and  count  him  as  a  close 
personal  friend.  The  union  of  Zanzibar 
with  Tanganyika  I  thought  wise  and  con- 
sistent with  the  proposal  of  the  ultimate 
federation  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tan- 
zania, long  advocated  by  Nyerere  and 
others. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  Tanzania  on  this  happy 
anniversary  occasion. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania  celebrates 
today  its  first  anniversary.  One  year 
ago  the  African  nations  of  Tanganyika 
and  Zanzibar  joined  in  establishing  this 
new  Republic  and  embarked  upon  the 
course  of  building  a  unified  and  prosper- 
ous society. 

As  a  nation  whose  own  history  of  de- 
velopment is  young,  we  extend  a  special 


greetmg  to  the  people  of  Tanzania  on 
this  their  Union  Day,  remembering  the 
enduring  hope  and  vision  of  all  men 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  first  anniversary  of'  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania.  On  this  important  day,  i 
want  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  that  rising  young  African  na- 
tion, to  its  President,  Mwalimu  Julius  K. 
Nyerere.  and  to  the  people  of  Tanzania! 
The  26th  of  April  is  Union  Day  in  this 
African  nation,  rather  than  independ- 
ence da%,  because  it  was  on  this  day  just 
one  year  ago  that  the  two  now  African 
nations  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  em- 
barked upon  the  enormous  project  of 
combining  their  two  countries  into  a 
single  nation. 

Nature  started  Tanzania  off  with  the 
basic  fundamentals  with  which  to  build 
a  nation — above  all,  a  vigorous  people, 
important  values  and  traditions  deeply 
imbedded  in  their  society,  a  variety  of 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  hav- 
ing important  developmental  potential, 
and  exciting  touristic  pos.sibilities. 
Starting  with  their  present  endowments, 
Tanzanians,  like  our  own  Nation  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  have  set  about  woric- 
ing  out  for  themselves  the  physical,  poli- 
tical, and  cultural  foundations  for  a 
thriving  new  nation. 

They,  and  they  alone,  have  the  heavy 
responsibility  for  deciding  the  real  fu- 
ture of  their  nation — the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want  in  the  longer  run;  the 
type  of  society  they  should  develop  as 
they  mature  as  an  independent  people  in 
today's  world;  how  much  they  want  to 
keep  of  the  old  and  the  traditional;  how 
much  they  would  like  to  bring  in  of  the 
new  and  the  modern.  They  must  deter- 
mine how  to  get  the  schools,  the  teach- 
ers, the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  and  the 
formidable  array  of  other  assets  they 
want  and  need. 

As  this  young  nation  of  Tanzania 
struggles  to  create  a  unified  and  prosper- 
ous nation,  we  Americans  may  v.-ell  feel 
both  nostalgia  and  admiration.  A  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago  and  more, 
we,  too,  were  a  small,  very  new  nation 
going  through  much  of  the  same  struggle 
with  many  of  the  same  problems  as  this 
young  nation  now  celebrating  its  first 
birthday.  So  today,  I  ask  my  fellow 
Americans  to  join  me  in  expressing  our 
friendship  for  the  nation  and  peoples  of 
Tanzania,  as  they  pass  this  important 
milestone  in  their  country's  history. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 
1  year  ago  today,  on  April  26,  the  new 
African  Nations  of  Tanganyika  and  Zan- 
zibar embarked  upon  the  enormous  task 
of  forging  the  two  countries  into  a  single 
nation. 

To  the  people  of  that  new  nation,  Tan- 
zania, and  to  its  President,  Mwalimu 
Julius  K.  Nyerere,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future,  and  congratu- 
lations for  what  has  been  done  in  1  year. 

All  Americans  must  feel  admiration  for 
the  daring  concepts  that  were  given  real- 
ity a  year  ago.  Our  own  history  of  a 
struggle  toward  a  concept  which  many 
said  could  not  be  attained,  makes  it  ob- 
vious to  us  that  this  young  nation  has 
many  tiials  and  tribulations  in  the  days 
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ahead  That  it  will  come  through  suc- 
cessfully and  attain  the  destiny  ordained 
for  a  people  loving  freedom  is  the  hope  of 
all  Americans  on  this  day. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  wish- 
in<T  to  join  me  in  good  wishes  to  Tan- 
zania have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  TANZANIA 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'HARA] . 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago  today  Tan- 
ganyika and  Zanzibar  officially  united  as 
the  Republic  of  Tanzania.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  O'Hara,  in  commemorat- 
ing this  historic  event. 

Unhappily,  we  must  also  recall  that 
during  this  year  of  union  American-Tan- 
zanian  relations  have  markedly  deterio- 
rated. Periodic  reports  in  the  western 
press  fluctuate  between  praise  for  the 
Republic  and  President  Julius  Nyerere, 
and  alarm  over  Communist  machina- 
tions. Whatever  misunderstanding  ex- 
ists between  our  tvvo  governments,  rela- 
tions have  been  made  more  diflficult  by 
these  press  reports. 

Last  November  our  Government  was 
unfortunately  accused  of  instigating  a 
plot  to  overthrow  the  lawful  Government 
of  Tanzania.  Two  American  Foreign 
Service  officers  were  expelled  on  the  basis 
of  this  erroneous  accusation.  In  turn, 
the  present  administration  exhibiting 
more  emotion  than  maturity,  retaliated 
in  kind  by  forcing  the  recall  of  Tan- 
zania's diplomatic  representatives  here 
in  Washington. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
with  hindsight  and  calmness  will  repair 
this  breach  in  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  Is  this  first  anniversary 
of  the  union  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzi- 
bar not  a  good  time  for  the  President  to 
take  the  initiative  and  open  talks  lead- 
ing to  a  full  restoration  of  our  traditional 
friendly  relations? 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  L.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
^or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  the  death  on  February 
19.  1965.  in  Arlington,  Va.,  of  Joseph  L. 
Taylor,  a  distinguished  son  of  Arkansas, 
who  was  born  in  Mulberry,  Crawford 
County,  Ark.  Many  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  now  reside  there.  Mrs.  Trimble 
and  I  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Ruby  Taylor,  and  to  the 
entire  family. 

He  had  a  wonderful  record  in  life,  and 
those  who  know  him  best  would  say  of 
his  creed  in  life  was  as  Edgar  A.  Guest 

said: 

My   Creed 

To  live  as  gently  as  I  can; 
To  be.  no  matter  where,  a  man; 
To  take  what  comes  of  good  or  ill 
And  cling  to  faith  and  honor  still; 
To  do  my  best,  and  let  that  stand 
The  record  of  my  brain  and  hand; 
And  then,  shoxild  failure  come  to  me. 
Still  work  and  hope  for  victory. 

To  have  no  secret  place  wherein 
I  stoop  unseen  to  shame  or  sin; 
To  be  the  same  when  I'm  alone 
As  when  my  every  deed  is  known; 
To  live  undaunted,  unafraid 
Of  any  step  that  I  have  made; 
To  be  without  pretense  or  sham 
Exactly  what  men  think  I  am. 

To  leave  some  simple  mark  behind 
To  keep  my  having  lived  in  mind; 
If  enmity  to  aught  I  show 
To  be  an  honest,  generous  foe. 
To  play  my  little  part,  nor  whine 
That  greater  honors  are  not  mine. 
This,  I  believe,  is  all  I  need 
For  my  philosophy  and  creed. 

He  had  a  distinguished  hfe  and  career. 

Joseph  L.  Taylor  was  born  in  Mul- 
berry, Ark.,  on  January  14,  1911,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  a  family  which  was  to  include 
six  brothers  and  four  sisters.  In  his  in- 
fancy, his  family  moved  to  Oklahoma, 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  received 
his  education.  At  a  very  young  age,  he 
became  interested  in  electricity,  and 
often  asked  for  a  pair  of  pliers  or  elec- 
trical wire,  rather  than  toys,  for  Christ- 
mas. Much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  older 
brother,  he  strung  wires  all  over  the  bed- 
room which  they  shared,  making  en- 
trance or  exit  thereto  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking. In  his  early  teens,  he  worked 
after  school  and  during  summer  vaca- 
tion helping  in  a  garage,  and  learning 
the  meter-reading  business  with  the  local 
power  company.  His  first  full-time  job 
was  with  the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  where  he  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  with  the  old- 
timers  as  being  a  first-class  "kid"  elec- 
trician. The  serious  illness  of  his  father 
and  the  need  of  the  family  precluded  this 
young  man's  desire  for  a  college  educa- 
tion. However,  his  eagerness  for  knowl- 
edge was  not  to  be  denied.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  extension  courses  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  various  train- 
ing programs  with  the  companies  where 
he  was  employed,  and  most  especially  his 
ardent  perusal  of  books  of  all  kinds.  His 
intrinsic  ability  to  learn  not  only  the 
facts,  but  to  comprehend  highly  theo- 
retical concepts  destined  this  young 
man  to  command  a  place  of  repute  in  the 
emerging  new  field  of  electronics,  atom 
splitting,  and  space.  In  1935  he  was 
studying  "Atoms  in  Action,"  with  the  full 


conviction  that  the  new  atom  would  be 
spUt,  and  that  this  action  would  open 
a  whole  new  field.  His  friends  taunted 
him  as  being  a  "Buck  Rogers,"  and  of- 
fered to  provide  him  with  a  suitable 
soapbox  and  location  in  the  city  to  ex- 
pound his  theories  and  predictions. 

Despite  the  dark  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, with  heavy  responsibilities  to  his 
wife,  widowed  mother,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  his  deep  personal  loss  of  his  three 
children  in  infancy,  Taylor  became  a 
licensed  pilot,  qualified  on  multiengine 
airplanes,  and  became  a  licensed  "ham 
radio"  operator,  designing  and  building 
all  his  own  equipment.  His  ability  in  the 
electrical  and  communications  field  was 
highly  respected  and  regarded  through- 
out his  employment  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  and 
the  Stanolind  Pipe  Line  Co.  Thus 
equipped,  and  with  a  growing  concern  for 
the  expansion  of  the  war  in  Europe  to 
this  country,  Taylor  sought  employment 
with  the  Mare  Island  naval  shipyard  in 
September  1941.  Pearl  Harbor  followed 
on  December  7,  and  Taylor  joined  the 
Navy  in  January  1942,  with  the  avowed 
desire  to  rescue  the  prisoners  in  the 
Philippines. 

At  age  30,  Taylor  refused  a  commission 
in  the  Navy  in  favor  of  the  then  highly 
classified  and  restricted  School  of  Radio 
Materiel  at  Treasure  Island,  Calif., 
whose  subjects  included  radar  and  sonar, 
as  w^ell  as  general  electronics  and  com- 
munications, entering  the  Navy  as  a 
radioman  2d  class.  Upon  completion  of 
this  highly  concentrated  and  competitive 
course,  he  earned  the  promotion  to  radio 
technician  1st  class.  After  refusing  an 
instructorship  at  Treasure  Island,  Tay- 
lor, with  the  simple  explanation  that 
he  wanted  to  be  where  the  feathers  were 
flying,  selected  the  U.S.S.  Denver,  CL-58, 
a  new  light  cruiser  being  commissioned 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Being  a  "plank 
owner"  in  this  ship  was  to  be  a  matter 
of  great  pride  to  him,  and  he  often  spoke 
of  her  as  "the"  ship  that  won  the  war. 
The  Denver's  record  was  to  be  slightly 
less  than  3  years  in  the  South  Pacific, 
but  it  was  to  be  a  highly  rewarding  one. 
She  was  credited  with  the  destruction 
or  assist  of  7  Japanese  warships,  14 
Japanese  aircraft,  and  participation  in 
14  shore  bombardments,  most  of  which 
covered  amphibious  landings.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  she  had  her 
share  of  hits  and  near  misses,  having 
had  three  Nip  8-inch  projectiles  pass 
completely  through  her,  and  getting  hit 
by  an  aerial  torpedo  within  the  next 
10  days,  and  having  a  Kamikaze  crash 
aboard,  holing  her  starboard  side.  The 
Denver  was  destined  to  make  herself 
well-known  and  highly  respected  for  her 
deadly  accurate  firepower  in  the  famil- 
iar names  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay,  Pele- 
lieu,  Leyte.  Lingayen  Gulf,  Tinian,  Sai- 
pan.  Battle  of  Surigao  Straits,  and  so 
forth,  as  part  of  the  famous  task  force 
58  of  the  7th  Fleet  sweeping  from  the 
Solomons,  Marshalls.  and  Marianas  to 
Iwo  Jima.  She  served  as  flagship  of 
her  cruiser  division  on  various  occa- 
sions. Perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
battle  was  that  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay, 
where  a  3-hour  knock-down,  drag-out 
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type  of  battle,  in  a  drenching  rainstorm, 
was  to  pit  our  light  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers against  the  heavy  cruisers  and 
destroyers  of  the  enemy,  in  a  chuniing 
radius  of  30  miles,  to  sink,  damage,  and 
route  the  entire  enemy  force  with  inten- 
sive long-range  gunnery  dueling. 

During  this  tour  of  duty  aboard  the 
Denver.  Taylor  had  rapidly  been  pro- 
moted to  chief  radio  technician,  warrant 
radio  technician,  to  lieutenant.  Often 
his  officers  waived  the  minimum  time 
requirements  for  promotion  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  skill,  ability,  and  the  wealth 
of  technical  knowledge  he  had  brought 
to  the  Navy  with  him.  He  expertly 
organized  and  trained  his  men  to  the 
top  of  efficiency.  He  inspired  them  to 
unexpected  heights  by  his  own  self-con- 
fidence, his  leadership  and  devotion  to 
duty.  Perhaps  his  greatest  personal  sat- 
isfaction was  when  the  Denver,  steam- 
ing as  flagship  for  Rear  Adm.  R.  S. 
Riggs,  at  the  head  of  the  cruiser  dixi- 
sion  in  column,  became  the  first  heavy 
U.S.  man-of-war  to  enter  Manila  Bay 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Pacific  war. 
It  was  here  that  Taylor  realized  his  vow 
to  rescue  the  prisoners  in  the  Philippines. 
He  was  detached  from  the  Denver  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  the 
ship  that  carried  the  first  prisoners  from 
the  Philippines.  Dui'ing  a  recent  lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  Taylor,  Capt.  Fred  W. 
Hoeppner,  head  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Com- 
munications Headquarters,  who  had 
been  a  junior  officer  aboard  the  Denver 
with  Taylor,  said  of  him: 

It  might  well  be  said  that  Taylor  saved 
my  life  and  those  of  others  aboard  the 
Denver  because  of  his  ability  and  his  actions 
in  keeping  communications  and  radar  equip- 
ments in  an  effective  operating  unit  at  all 
times. 

This  was  especially  true  when  the 
Denver  was  torpedoed  by  planes,  when 
Taylor  established  emergency  auxiliary 
power,  put  up  an  emergency  antenna  and 
called  Munda  Air  Force  Base  for  air 
coverage  to  beat  off  the  air  attack  de- 
signed to  finish  off  the  Denver  while  she 
lay  dead  in  the  water. 

Taylor  was  released  to  inactive  duty  in 
September  1945.  He  went  to  the  San 
Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  as  a  civilian 
electronics  engineer,  where  among  other 
things,  he  organized,  staffed,  and  trained 
the  shore  electronics  division,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  "can-do" 
crews  there.  He  made  frequent  trips  to 
Washington  to  present  his  requirements 
and  to  provide  technical  advice  on  many 
new  and  novel  electronics  operations. 
At  his  farewell  luncheon,  he  was  toasted 
as  being  "San  Francisco  Naval  Ship- 
yard's greatest  salesman." 

In  19.58,  Taylor  came  to  Washington  to 
head  the  terminal  equipments  branch 
of  the  shore  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  Here  again,  he  was  known  for 
his  dedication,  his  superior  ability,  and 
his  ze.st  and  enthusiasm.  The  tougher 
the  job,  the  more  satisfaction  he  enjoyed 
in  solving  it. 

In  June  of  1961,  Taylor  became  the 
chief  electronics  engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Communications  Systems  Head- 
quarters, an  organization  of  the  Chief  of 


Naval  Operations.  His  engineering 
judgments  and  decisions  were  to  be  re- 
flected in  every  naval  communications 
station  throughout  the  world.  He  trav- 
eled almost  constantly  to  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  where  his  activ- 
ities placed  him  in  remote  areas  to  ex- 
plain an  operation  to  a  radio  striker,  to 
the  highest  echelons  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, both  military  and  civilian.  The 
image  and  ability  he  presented  was  to 
make  him  highly  respected  and  regarded, 
worldwide,  for  his  integrity,  devotion, 
and  his  exceptionally  keen  desire  to  make 
not  only  naval  communications  second 
to  none,  but  to  so  integrate  these  facil- 
ities, when  required,  with  those  of  our 
allies.  Capt.  George  Dixon,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  his  former  boss,  when  relating 
that  Taylor's  death  had  been  broadcast 
worldwide  on  naval  communications, 
said: 

He  was  known,  admired,  and  held  in  great 
affection  by  many  in  foreign  lands,  both 
sailors,  officers,  and  those  high  in  civilian 
governments.  They  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  this  man's  passing. 

Taylor  was  to  be  promoted  again,  just 
prior  to  his  death,  to  head  the  facilities 
and  securities  division  of  the  U.S.  naval 
district,  industrial  manager.  While  he 
was  suffering  from  increasing  pain  from 
a  heart  attack  he  had  in  1962,  he  at- 
tacked this  challenging  job  with  great 
energy  and  high  hopes,  believing  thor- 
oughly that  here  he  could  do  the  most 
good  for  the  Navy  he  loved  so  well. 

Joseph  L.  Taylor  was  to  die  suddenly, 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  on  Februai-y  19, 
1965.  Tributes  came  from  all  over  the 
world.  Men  of  great  stature  were  to 
weep  openly  and  unashamedly.  A  great 
host  of  friends  were  to  fill  Fort  Myer 
chapel  to  overflowing,  to  participate  in 
the  full  military  honors  to  be  accorded 
to  him.  The  caisson  and  white  horses 
carried  him  to  his  final  resting  place,  a 
gentle  sloping  hill  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemeteiy. 


WYOMING  MUSCLE  BUILDER 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  my  colleagues  will  not  be  offended 
when  one  who  is  new  among  you  at- 
tempts to  show  you  the  ropes.  Some  of 
the  most  exclusive  bodies  in  the  world, 
two  in  this  Congress,  are  getting  out  of 
shape. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Wyoming  muscle 
builder,  an  isometric  rope,  which  is  dis- 
tributed by  Ideas,  Inc.,  an  industry  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
they  cannot  find  the  Ray  burn  Gym,  they 
can  still  maintain  physical  fitness  with 
one  of  these  products  of  my  State.  One 
has  been  distributed  to  each  of  you,  and 
I  hope  it  will  help  keep  you  in  physical 
fitness.  ■« 


THE  HONORABLE  THOr.IAS  C.  MANN 
SPEAKS   IN   BIRMINGHAM 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  salutes  a 
country  or  an  entire  area  of  the  world 
at  its  annual  Festival  of  Arts.  This  year 
Birmingham's  14th  Annual  Festival  of 
Arts,  the  world's  oldest  continuous  arts 
festival.  Is  paying  tribute  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  general  and  to  Mexico  in  particu- 
lar. 

At  the  request  of  festival  officials,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  extending  invitations  to 
the  Honorable  Fulton  Freeman,  U5. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico;  the  Honorable 
Hugo  B.  Margain,  Mexican  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States;  and  the  Honorable 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  We  were 
delighted  that  all  three  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  accepted  and  were 
able  to  attend  the  opening  festivities  in 
Birmingham  on  Friday,  April  23. 

The  1965  festival  was  formally  opened 
at  a  reception  and  dinner  last  Friday 
evening,  with  Secretary  Mann  delivering 
the  principal  address.  Stressing  the 
close  and  friendly  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  Secretary 
Mann's  address,  which  follows,  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  a  time  when  so 
many  nations  of  the  world  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  settle  their  differences  without 
bloodshed : 

Our  American  Community 
(Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Thomas  C. 

Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mth 

Annual  Festival  of  Arts,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Apr.  23,  1965) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Selden,  Gov- 
ernor Wallace,  Ambassador  Margain,  Am- 
bassador Freeman,  other  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentleman,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  you  this  evening  to  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  the  14th  annual  Festival  of  Arts  which 
this  year  pays  tribute  to  the  arts  and  culture 
of  Mexico. 

The  city  of  Birmingham  and  the  Festival 
of  Arts  committee  deserve  a  salute  for  the 
valuable  contributions  you  have  made  over 
the  past  13  years  to  the  cause  of  better  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  other  cul- 
tures. 

As  a  fourth-generation  Texan,  I  feel  es- 
pecially at  home  in  our  Southland,  and  hav- 
ing been  born  and  raised  near  our  border 
with  Mexico,  I  am  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  In  this  tribute  to  out 
great  neighbor  to  the  south. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  our  citizens 
about  Latin  America,  and  especially  Mexico. 
More  of  our  people  are  appreciating  the  cul- 
ture and  rich  heritage  of  our  southern 
neighbors.  We  are  enjoying  a  growing  In- 
terchange of  persons  through  tourism  and 
business,  and  more  of  us  are  learning  the 
Spanish  language. 

Our  first  historical  ties  with  Latin  America 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish  con- 
qulstadores.  The  territory  which  is  now  Ala- 
bama was  first  explored  by  Spaniards.  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  after  his  adventures  In  the 
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Yucatan  and  South  America,  visited  this  area 
in  1539  And  for  a  while  in  the  late  170O's, 
Alabama  was  under  the  flag  of  Spain. 

The  Alabamian  cities  of  Cordoba  and  An- 
dalusia, deriving  their  names  from  Spain  are 
testimony  to  the  earlier  ties  between  this 
area  and  Spanish  culture,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  a  continuous 
bond  with  Latin  America. 

Over  the  years  that  followed  the  early  ex- 
niorations,  the  cultures  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  have  developed  in  independent 
ways,  each  dynamic, and  rewarding. 

Mexico  has  long  been  concerned  for  the 
economics  of  development  and  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  social  reforms.  The 
principal  discussions  of  today  are  about  per 
capita  Income,  economic  growth  rates,  com- 
mon markets,  and  productivity.  United  In 
the  most  noble  of  all  alliances — the  Alliance 
for  Progress — the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
the  hemisphere  are  working  together  for 
progress.  We  are  working  to  build  economies 
which  can  provide  the  Jobs,  food,  and  hous- 
ing for  our  growing  populations. 

The  new  impetu-s  in  economic  development 
should  not.  however,  imply  that  the  concern 
for  the  nonmateriallstic  values  should  be  any 
less.  The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  which 
established  the  Alliance  speaks  of  "the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  free  man  which  has  been 
the  heritage  of  American  civilization."  This 
spirit  is  what  has  moved  mankind  to  its 
highest  accomplishments.  Without  It,  the 
material  benefits  we  seek  from  life  are  with- 
out meaning  and,  indeed,  they  may  become 
unattainable. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  better  under- 
standing In  recent  years  among  all  of  us  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  that  what  we  in  the 
United  States  have  attempted  to  create  for 
our  citizens  and  what  Latin  America  is  now 
trying  to  accomplish  are  basically  the  same, 
that  is,  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  our  peoples  within  a  framework 
of  freedom.  Within  this  goal  are  Included 
not  only  the  material  things  but  all  the 
spiritual  values  necessary  to  man's  dignity. 

Mexico  has  an  outstanding  record  of  prog- 
ress toward  this  goal.  Its  great  revolution, 
beginning  in  1910,  broke  the  bonds  of  feudal- 
Ism  and  launched  modern  Mexico.  After  a 
period  of  Internal  strife,  this  Republic  has 
forged  social  institutions  which  have  given 
its  people  political  stability  while  stimulat- 
ing a  dynamic  economic  growth. 

In  this  same  period,  our  two  peoples  have 
come  to  know  one  another  better  through 
ties  of  trade  and  travel.  Our  exports  to 
Mexico  have  exceeded  $800  million  annually, 
and  imports  have  been  nearly  $600  million 
a  year.  In  addition,  Mexico  earns  In  tourism 
and  border  transactions  over  $650  million  a 
year,  with  U.S.  citizens  making  up  87  per- 
cent of  all  tourists  visiting  the  interior  of 
Mexico— nearly  900,000  in  1964.  Similarly, 
Mexican  citizens  visiting  the  United  States — 
over  200,000  a  year— spend  well  over  $200 
million  in  this  country. 

About  69  percent  of  all  Mexican  imports 
come  from  the  United  States,  and  this  coun- 
try buys  over  60  percent  of  total  Mexican 
exports. 

Since  the  time  when  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  announced  our  good  neigh- 
ter  policy,  our  ties  with  o\ir  neighbors  to  the 
south  have  become  stronger  each  year. 

One  of  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  Is 
the  way  in  which  we  have  managed  our 
boundary  problems  in  this  century.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  we  estab- 
lished with  Mexico  a  Commission  to  mark 
our  common  boundarv.  This  Commission 
has  evolved  into  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  which  under  a  1944 
treaty,  has  carried  out  and  continues  to  im- 
plement a  unique  cooperative  endeavor  In 
water  sharing  and  management  In  a  water 


deficit  area.  Today  we  have  taken  up  to- 
gether one  of  man's  oldest  challenges — the 
usage  of  precious  water  resources — and  are 
building  a  new,  and  we  believe  more  durable 
and  vital,  southwest  community,  astride  an 
international  boundary  and  geared  to  the 
mutual  development  of  a  common  river. 

In  very  few  places  in  the  world  is  there  a 
border  as  long  as  that  between  our  two  coun- 
tries— some  2.000  miles — which  Is  so  tranquil 
and  so  informal.  Our  bilateral  differences 
are  those  of  friends  and  are  taken  to  the 
negotiating  table  for  solution.  There  are  few 
bordering  countries  with  differing  languages 
and  cultures  which  have  our  record  of  amity 
and  cooperation.  Last  September,  speaking 
at  a  ceremony  marking  the  settlement  of 
the  Chamizal  border  dispute  with  Mexico, 
President  Johnson  said: 

"Let  a  troubled  world  take  note  that  here, 
on  this  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  two  free  nations,  unafraid,  have 
resolved  their  differences  with  honor,  with 
dignity,  and  with  justice  to  the  peoples  of 
both  nations." 

It  is  gratifying  that  we  are  sharing  our 
cultures  more  and  more  with  one  another. 
This  is  a  process  that  has  enriched  our  lives. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  hope 
that  the  great  city  of  Birmingham  and  Indeed 
the  entire  Southland  will  continue  to 
strengthen  the  many  cultural  and  economic 
ties  that  unite  our  country  with  Mexico  and 
all  of  Latin  America.  Our  Southland  Is 
uniquely  qualified  to  serve  as  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  cultures.  It  not  only  has  a 
special  historical  relationship  but  is  the 
gateway  through  which  commerce,  tourism, 
and  ideas  flow  in  both  directions. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  applaud  the  efforts 
of  Birmingham  and  commend  this  Festival 
of  Arts  as  being  In  the  finest  tradition  of 
southern  hospitality.  It  truly  reflects  the 
deep  interest  of  our  country  in  promoting 
a  better  understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 


HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  Florida's  distin- 
guished senior  Senator,  the  Honorable 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  for  many  years. 
He  is  a  man  highly  respected  by  all  who 
know  him  and  he  is  one  who  has  served 
our  State  and  Nation  long  and  well. 

Last  Monday,  AprU  19,  1965,  the  edi- 
tor of  his  hometown  newspaper,  Mr. 
Loyal  Frisbie,  of  the  Polk  County  Demo- 
crat, paid  tribute  to  Senator  Holland  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Man  Can  Be  a 
Man." 

The  editorial,  which  follows,  reflects 

the  character  of  this  man  who  has  given 

such  distinguished  and  faithful  service 

to  us  all: 

A  Man  Can  Be  a  Man 

Spessard  Holland,  who  used  to  represent 
the  majority  opinion  not  only  In  Florida  but 
in  the  United  States,  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
political  oddity. 

He  was,  and  Is,  a  public  servant  who  be- 
lieves that  he  can  serve  the  public  best  by 
adhering  to  his  own  principles;  by  promising 
the  voters  not  necessarily  what  they  want  to 
hear,  but  by  outlining  his  beliefs  and  prom- 
ising to  stand  by  them. 


On  this  basis,  he  won  two  terms  in  the 
Florida  Senate  in  the  1930's.  On  this  basis, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Florida  in  1940. 
On  this  basis,  he  has  won  election  four  times 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Today,  while  the  great  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  falling  over 
themselves  to  cater  to  pressure  groups  of 
all  types,  he  is  still  demonstrating  that, 
even  in  political  life,  a  man  can  afford  to  be 
a  man. 

Spessard  Holland  learned  his  political 
philosophy  in  a  day  when  it  was  still  fash- 
ionable to  believe  that  a  man  stood  on  his 
own  feet,  earned  his  own  way,  and  sought 
help  only  when  his  own  resources  proved  in- 
adequate to  meet  his  problems.  The  same 
theory  applied  to  cities  and  counties  and 
States. 

The  rapidly  accelerating  trend  in  this 
country  In  the  past  two  or  three  decades  haa 
been  for  people  and  cities  and  covmties  and 
States  to  turn  first  to  a  higher  level  of  gov- 
ernment for  help.  It  is  no  longer  fashion- 
able to  believe  in  self-help  at  the  community 
level. 

For  many,  many  years,  the  reaction  of  lazy 
or  indifferent  persons  to  a  call  for  commu- 
nity service  has  been,  "Let  George  do  it." 
Today,  it  is  obvious  that  George's  last  name 
is  Washington.  To  meet  whatever  problems 
exist,  or  may  possibly  exist  in  the  future,  the 
current  pattern  is  to  pass  the  buck  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Too  many  people  are  willing  to  surrender 
their  own  freedom  to  exercise  initiative  in 
retiirn  for  a  Federal  handout.  It  is  undis- 
puted that  control  follows  the  dollar,  and 
our  once  self-reliant  race  of  Americans  is 
more  and  more  willing  to  accept  the  control 
as  readily  as  the  dollar. 

Congress,  which  could  halt  this  trend  if 
it  would,  proves  to  be  made  up  principally 
of  followers,  rather  than  leaders.  The  votes 
of  a  majority  of  its  Members  unmistakably 
are  Influenced  more  by  what  heavy  voting 
blocs  in  their  home  States  want,  than  by 
consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  long- 
term  good  of  the  Nation. 

Spessard  Holland  has  demonstrated  this 
doesn't  have  to  be  so — and  never  more  clearly 
than  when  he  was  campaigning  for  reelec- 
tion in  1964. 

To  the  city  dwellers,  reapportionment  of 
the  legislatvu-e  solely  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, in  both  houses,  was  a  paramount  issue. 
Senator  Holland  believed  that,  although  the 
Florida  Legislature  was  badly  apportioned,  a 
balance  of  power  should  be  maintained  In 
any  reapportionment.  Like  the  Congress  it- 
self, he  held  that  membership  of  one  house 
should  be  based  on  population,  that  of  the 
other  on  geography  and  other  factors. 

This  was  not  a  popular  view  in,  for  in- 
stance, populous  Dade  County.  But  time 
after  time,  when  questioned  on  this  point  In 
television  interviews,  Holland  gave  his  opin- 
ion frankly,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

He  was  warned  he  would  certainly  lose 
Dade  County  by  this  stand.  He  carried  It 
by  more  than  80,000  votes. 

Spessard  Holland  took  the  risk  of  being 
positive,  rather  than  popular.  Liberal- 
minded  Dade  Joined  moderate  central  Florida 
and  the  conservative  panhandle  in  return- 
ing him  to  the  Senate  by  a  record  vote. 
Many  of  his  senatorial  colleagues,  nervously 
eying  bloc  votes  in  their  own  States,  would 
do  well  to  study  the  Holland  record. 


THE    17TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
STATE   OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  17th  anniversary  since  Prime 
Minister  Ben  Gurion,  standing  in  the  art 
museum  at  Tel  Aviv  in  1948,  declared  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  state  of 
Israel  and  the  return  of  the  exiles  to 
that  land.  His  declaration  was  followed 
by  recognition  of  President  Truman  and 
tlie  United  States  of  America. 

My  travel  in  that  land  causes  me  to- 
day to  compliment  the  people  of  Israel 
and  their  leaders  for  wresting  the  land 
from  its  barrenness  and  bringing  produc- 
tivity. These  people  are  planting  10  mil- 
lion trees  a  year  in  a  foi-merly  desolate 
and  ravaged  land.  The  mortality  rate  of 
these  trees  is  in  excess  of  20  percent,  but 
they  are  continuing  to  create  new  soil  by 
these  conservation  methods.      — ,.„^_^'' 

I  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of 
bringing  water  from  Lake  Huleh  to  the 
Negev-  They  are  determined  to  fulfill 
the  ancient  promise  that  "the  desert 
shall  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Israels  early  leaders  got  the  vision  of 
Theodor  Herzl  in  his  Judenstaat  that  "a 
home  would  be  created  secured  by  public 
law."  Some  of  the  early  leaders  going 
into  history  are  Chaim  Weitzman,  David 
Ben  Gurion,  Izhak  Ben-Zvi,  and  others! 

New  leadership  seems  just  much  im- 
bued with  a  desire  for  freedom  and  the 
principles  of  democracy.  This  little  na- 
tion has  shown  leadership  and  compe- 
tence in  the  free  world. 

Our  recent  program  of  assistance  in 
the  further  exploration  of  desalination  of 
sea  water  indicates  our  continuing  inter- 
ests in  their  welfare. 

I  desire  to  join  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  extending  compliments  on 
the  anniversary. 


THE  NEW  MEDICARE  TAX 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  already 
the  administration  seems  to  have  some 
doubts  about  the  effect  of  the  medicare 
bill  which  was  steamrolled  through  the 
House  and  on  which  no  hearings  had 
been  held.  Even  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  an  inter- 
view on  "Meet  the  Press"  yesterday. 
seemed  to  express  some  doubts  about  the 
$6  billion  tax  involved  in  the  new  medi- 
care bill.  This  is  well  pointed  up  by  an 
article  prepared  by  Richard  L.  Lyons, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article  by  Ivlr.  Lyons 
follows: 

Patroll  '1'ax  Up — Medicare  Cotn,D  Slow 

ECONOMT 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Now  that  the  long-fought  medicare  flght 
appears  won,  some  administration  econo- 
mists are  Jittery  about  Its  possible  depres- 
sive impact  on  the  economy  next  year. 


They  look  at  it  this  way:  The  present  ro- 
bust economy  Is  expected  to  slow  somewhat 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year.  It  will  be 
given  a  stimulus  by  expected  higher  social 
security  cash  payments  and  excise  tax  cuts, 
but  whether  that  can  maintain  the  present 
momentum  is  debatable. 

On  next  January  1,  according  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  now  awaiting  Sen- 
ate action,  payroll  tax  increases  to  finance 
higher  social  security  benefits  and  hospital 
care  for  the  aged  will  go  into  effect.  They 
will  take  money  out  of  circulation  at  the  rate 
of  about  55  billion  a  year. 

But  medicare  payments  for  hospitalization 
would  not  begin  until  July  1966  so  for  at 
least  6  months  the  Government  will  be  draw- 
ing considerably  more  money  out  of  the 
economy  than  social  security  improvements 
can  pour  back  into  it.  Less  take-home  pay 
means  less  money  to  buy  goods  and  less  in- 
centive for  business  to  expand — the  exact 
opposite  of  the  effect  the  1964  tax  cut  was 
designed  to  produce. 

"It  is  a  problem,"  said  an  official  at  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
"We  are  keenly  aware  of  it.  The  economy 
will  be  given  substantial  stimulus  the  second 
half  of  this  year.  But  if  the  economic  mo- 
mentum slows,  pulling  that  much  money 
out  of  circulation  the  first  half  of  next  year 
could  hurt." 

AWARE   OF  FACTORS 

The  administration  was  aware  of  these  fac- 
tors when  the  political  decision  was  made  to 
pusla  the  bill.  The  effective  dates  in  the 
House  bill  for  increases  in  benefits  and  taxes 
were  those  spelled  out  in  the  President's 
January  budget. 

To  partially  offset  any  deflationary  effect, 
the  administration  has  said  it  will  ask  for 
a  $1.75  billion  annual  reduction  in  excise 
taxes,  though  economists  are  divided  on  the 
economic  stimulus  from  such  tax  cutyWhich 
are  not  reflected  in  pay  checks.  "^ 

There  is  heavy  pressure  from  affected  In- 
dustries— such  as  autos  and  communica- 
tions— to  blow  the  excise  tax  bill  up  to  a  re- 
duction of  at  least  $2.5  billion  and  perhaps 
more  than  $4  billion.  The  impending  social 
security  tax  increase  doubtless  will  be  used  as 
an  argument  for  it.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury lienry  H.  Fowler  felt  compelled  to  urge 
last  weekend  in  his  first  speech  in  office  that 
the  excise  tax  bill  be  held  within  "prudent" 
limits. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  taking  further 
steps  to  cushion  the  impact  of  next  year's 
tax  increases.  One  proposal  has  been  to  put 
the  tax  Increases  into  effect  more  gradually, 
or  even  delay  them  until  medicare  payments 
begin.  But  this  runs  into  opposition  from 
many,  Including  original  battlers  for  social 
security,  that  the  fund  must  be  kept  actu- 
arially sound  so  that  it  can  pay  its  way. 

BIGGER    REFUNDS 

Apparently  no  action  has  been  decided  on 
now  beyond  excise  tax  cuts.  And  not  all 
economists  are  convinced  the  payroll  tax  In- 
crease will  pose  a  serious  problem. 

A  Treasury  economist  said  the  second  step 
of  the  income  tax  cut,  now  in  effect,  will  mean 
bigger  refunds  next  spring  and  this  will  help 
take  up  some  possible  slack.  He  also  noted 
that  the  last  increase  in  social  security  taxes, 
in  1963,  had  no  effect  on  the  economy — 
though  then  the  Income  tax  cut  was  antici- 
pated and  btisiness  had  received  other  tax 
benefits. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  AFL-CIO  economist 
and  a  longtime  battler  for  social  security, 
said  he  was  convinced  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

"They  neglect  the  psychological  factor,"  he 
said  of  his  economist  colleagues.  "There  will 
be  a  release  of  purchasing  power  when  older 
people  and  young  people  responsible  for  old 
people  are  relieved  of  the  anxieties  of  big 


medical  bills.  They  can  go  buy  that  washlne 
machine  instead  of  saving  it  for  an 
operation." 

PONTOOK  FLOOD-CONTROL  AND 
WATER  PROJECT  A  BOON  TO 
GRANITE  STATE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  pleasure  today  to  be  able  to  inform 
my  constituents  that  the  first  and  most 
major  hurdJe  has  been  cleared  and  they 
can  look  forward  to  construction  of  the 
$56  million  Pontook  flood -control  and 
water  conservation  project  in  northern 
New  Hampshire. 

This  project  has  been  approved  by  the 
New  England  division,  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers and  sent  to  Washington  for  final 
action  by  the  Army  and  the  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
bring  this  project  to  fruition. 

It  is  going  to  mean  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic boost  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
Granite  State  and,  because  of  its  con- 
trol of  flooding  on  the  Androscoggin 
River,  it  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
State  of  Maine  as  well. 

I  have  been  urging' this  project  for  a 
long  time  and  its  approval  by  the  Divi- 
sion Engineers  is  most  gratifying. 

The  Pontook  project,  as  recommended 
by  the  Engineers,  will  consist  of  a  multi- 
ple-purpose storage  reservoir  with  a 
rockfill,  main  dam  in  Dummer  and  a 
small,  earthfiU  reregulating  dam  in 
Milan.  There  would  be  a  135,000-kiIo- 
watt  power  facility  at  the  main  dam  but, 
it  should  be  noted,  private  development 
of  power  is  not  ruled  out.  Recreation 
facilities  would  be  provided  along  the 
shoreline  of  the  10-square-mile  power 
pool  created  by  the  main  dam  for  swim- 
ming, picnicking,  camping,  boating, 
hunting,  and  fishing.  About  23,000  acres, 
including  land  and  water  areas,  would 
be  acquired  for  the  project. 


NEW     HAMPSHIRE     HOUSE    URGES 

STAMP  TO  HONOR  ABIEL  ABBOT, 

FREE  LIBRARY  PIONEER 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  ,Mr.  Speaker,  the 
free  public  library  system,  which  is  ac- 
cepted generally  throughout  our  country 
today,  has  not  always  been  with  us.  Its 
beginnings  occurred  over  100  years  ago 
in  the  New  Hampshire  town  of  Peter- 
borough, where,  in  1833,  the  Reverend 
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Abiel  Abbot  founded  the  first,  tax- 
supported  free  public  library  in  the 
world.  This  interest  and  leadership  in 
the  education  and  enlightenment  of  its 
citizens  has  continued  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

This  year,  1965,  marks  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  this  forward- 
looking  clergyman  who  was  to  set  a  pat- 
tern for  the  world  to  follow — a  pattern 
to  which  nearly  all  of  us  owe  our  fa- 
miliarity with  the  world's  literary  heri- 
tage. The  many  hours  of  our  childhood 
spent  in  the  wonderland  of  books  and 
the  enlightenment,  enjoyment,  and  wid- 
ening of  our  horizons  which  we  have 
found  all  our  lives  between  the  covers  of 
books,  have  been  made  available  to  us 
through  our  public  library  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  not  forgotten  the  debt  we  owe 
Rev.  Abiel  Abbot.  The  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Nation 
to  honor  this  man  by  means  of  a  suitable 
postage  stamp.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  offer  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
clerk  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  transmitting  the  text  of 
this  resolution : 

State  of  New  Hampshire, 
House  op  Representatives, 
Concord,  N.H.,  April  21, 1965. 
Hon.  James  G.  Cleveland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cleveland:  The  following  con- 
current resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Peterborough,  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  1965, 
and  on  a  viva  voce  vote  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 

"Concurrent  Resolution  Issuing  a  Stamp  in 
Commemoration  op  the  First  Free  Public 
Library  in  the  World 

"Whereas  the  first  free  public  library  in  the 
world  supported  by  taxation  was  founded  in 
1833  in  the  town  of  Peterborough,  N.H.;  and 

"Whereas  December  14,  1965,  will  be  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Rev- 
erend Abiel  Abbot  whose  inspiration  made 
this  library  possible:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring) ,  That  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1965  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, respectfully  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  these  United  States  to  issue  a  suitable 
commemorative  stamp  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  W.  Tolman, 

Clerk. 


INDUSTRY  APPRECIATION  WEEK  IN 
KANSAS  EMPHASIZES  MANY  OP 
THE  REASONS  WHY  KANSAS  IS 
THE  GREAT  STATE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
MiZE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
in  Kansas  last  week,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  luncheon  at 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  in  recognition  of  In- 
dustry Appreciation  Week.  This  was 
one  of  several  such  observances  held 
throughout  the  State  to  call  attention  to 
the  progress  Kansas  is  making  in  balanc- 
ing its  farm  economy  with  sound  in- 
dustrial development. 

At  the  start  of  Industry  Appreciation 
Week,  Thad  M.  Sandstrom,  general  man- 
ager of  radio  and  television  station 
WIBW,  Topeka.  Kans.,  delivered  an 
editorial  on  the  importance  of  taking 
note  of  Kansas'  place  in  the  sun.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  be  just  as  im- 
pressed as  I  am  over  the  outstanding 
list  of  accomplishments  which  make 
Kansas  the  great  State.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  this  WIBW 
editorial  to  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

WIBW  News  Editorial  No.  28,  April  18,  1965 
(By  Thad  M.  Sandstrom) 

This  week  has  been  designated  by  Gover- 
nor Avery  as  Industry  Appreciation  Week. 
The  Topeka  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  spon- 
soring a  luncheon  Wednesday  noon  at  the  ex- 
position center  at  the  Mid-America  Fair- 
grounds to  honor  Kansas  industry.  The 
Manhattan  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  having 
a  similar  luncheon  Wednesday  noon  where 
Congressman  Chester  Mize  will  speak,  and 
there  will  be  others  around  the  State. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  what  we  have 
in  Kansas.  Almost  everyone  knows  that  Kan- 
sas is  the  No.  1  wheat  State  In  the  Nation — 
and  Kansas  produces  50  percent  more  wheat 
than  the  second  leading  State.  But.  here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  other  things  of  which  Kan- 
sas can  be  proud.  Kansas  has  a  livestock  and 
meat  packing  industry  that  pumps  nearly  $1 
billion  annually  into  the  Kansas  economy. 
Kansas  ranks  third  among  the  50  States  in 
total  miles  of  highway,  roads,  and  streets. 
Kansas  is  exceeded  only  by  California  and 
Te.xas — a  great  credit  to  the  job  done  by  the 
Kansas  highway  commission  over  the  years. 
Kansas  is  the  fifth  leading  State  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  oil  production.  The  largest  farm 
machinery  plant  in  Kansas  is  at  Hesston  and 
it  ranks  among  the  10  largest  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  world's  largest  and  longest  grain 
elevators  is  at  Hutchinson — not  to  mention 
hundreds  of  other  grain  elevators  of  enormous 
capacities  at  Topeka,  Salina,  Wichita,  and 
elsewhere  around  the  State.  Big  Brutus,  one 
of  the  world's  largest  electric  shovels,  works 
in  the  coal  mining  area  around  Pittsburg  in 
southeastern  Kansas.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
Nation's  helium  capacity  Is  in  Kansas,  and 
the  largest  helium  extraction  plant  in  the 
world  is  near  Liberal.  One  out  of  every  six 
loaves  of  bread  baked  in  the  United  States  is 
made  from  Kansas  flour.  Wichita  is  the  air 
capital  of  the  world  and  70  percent  of  the 
world's  private  aircraft  are  made  in  Kansas. 
Hugoton  is  near  the  center  of  the  largest 
natural  gas  field  in  the  world.  There  are  43 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  State. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
States  in  man-made  lakes.  The  Kansas 
Turnpike,  which  stretches  236  miles  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  Oklahoma  line,  is  the 
fourth  largest  toll  road  in  the  Nation.  Kan- 
sas is  the  leading  State  in  the  Nation  in  the 
manufacture  of  mobile  homes  and  camper- 
type  trailers.  In  Topeka,  the  Goodyear  plant 
is  the  largest  Goodyear  installation  anywhere 
in  the  world  under  one  roof.  The  Fleming 
Co.  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  re- 
spected name  In  the  field  of  Independent 
wholesale  grocery  merchandising  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  Santa  Fe — the  best 
run  and  best  managed  railroad  in  the  Na- 
tion— continues  to  add  more  employees  In 


Kansas.  The  fact  that  Kansas  Industry  is 
growing  and  prospering  Is  evident  In  the 
record  expansion  program  in  services  and 
facilities  planned  by  the  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

While  Kansas  ranks  sixth  in  the  Nation  as 
a  farm  State — it  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  an  industrial  State.  The  emphasis 
this  week  on  saluting  existing  industry  is 
long  overdue.  Too  often,  people  tend  to 
think  of  industrial  development  only  in 
terms  of  bringing  in  somebody  new  from  out- 
side. It  is  well  for  Kansas  to  take  stock  this 
week  of  the  many  fruits  of  our  years  of 
labor — of  the  tremendous  accomplishments 
in  the  State — of  the  great  growth  Kansas  has 
enjoyed.  No  finer  example  exists  than  the 
Goodyear  plant  in  Topeka — which  Is  growing 
and  expanding  because  Kansas  people  are 
hard  working  people — and  Goodyear  has 
found  the  Topeka  plant  to  be  most  produc- 
tive. Industry  can  expand  and  provide  more 
jobs  only  if  it  is  located  in  a  State  which  has 
a  healthy  business  climate — a  State  in  which 
the  people  recognize  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment produces  no  jobs — that  the  only  source 
of  wealth  in  this  country  is  from  private  in- 
vestment. In  short — business  must  be  able 
to  make  a  profit  if  it  is  to  exist.  The  only 
way  in  which  Kansas  can  create  new  jobs  Is  to 
encourage  existing  Industry  to  expand  and 
make  the  State  so  attractive  that  new  indus- 
try will  want  to  locate  within  the  borders  of 
Kansas. 

We  salute  the  industries  of  Kansas.  We  are 
proud  to  have  them.  They  help  make  Kansas 
a  great  State  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  play. 
It's  great  to  be  a  Kansan. 


CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Weltner]  is  recognized  for  30, 
minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  April  26.  Up  north  that  date  is  mean- 
ingless, but  to  some  of  us  who  live  in  the 
Old  Confederacy,  it  has  a  mystical, 
magical  aura.  For  it  is  Confederate 
Memoi-ial  Day.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
day  is  celebrated  in  other  Southern 
States.  In  mine,  it  is  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse.  A  few  yeare  ago,  there  was  al- 
ways a  big  speaking — often  in  connection 
with  ceremonies  in  the  small  Confederate 
cemeteries.  Now,  the  speakers  and  the 
hearers  are  fewer  and  older.  Many  of 
the  old  cemeteries  have  sunk  under  the 
ravages  of  weeds  and  time,  of  change  and 
progress.  Confederate  Memorial  Day  is, 
for  many,  just  a  "day  off"  for  State  em- 
ployees. And,  because  the  capitol  and 
courthouses  are  closed,  it  is  sometimes 
considered  a  nuisance  to  the  impatient 
who  must  wait  for  tomorrow  to  transact 
their  business. 

I,  for  one,  regret  its  declining  signif- 
icance. For  it  should  be  a  day  of  deep 
meaning  to  our  Nation,  to  the  South, 
and  to  the  age-old  struggle  of  men  to 
win,  in  their  hfetime,  some  measure  of 
freedom. 

Like  most  southerners,  I  love  the  tales 
of  glory  that  hover  around  and  about  the 
mighty  efforts  of  our  great-grandfathers. 
The  scenes  of  those  battles  and  their 
relics  have  for  me  a  deep  fascination. 
Tinily,  there  were  mighty  men  in  those 
days.  There  were  men  who  did  not  stop 
to  figure  the  odds,  or  to  count  the  cost 
And  there  were  great  victories  at  Ma- 
nassas, Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellors- 
ville. 
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But  Confederate  Memorial  Day  does 
not  come  on  the  anniversary  of  those 
by?one  stniggles,  nor  of  the  formation 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
nor  of  secession.  Today,  April  26,  was 
not  the  beginning,  nor  the  high  point 
of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  the  end  of 
that  dark  and  bloody  war.  It  memo- 
rializes the  last  defeat  of  the  Confederate 
forces.  It  was  the  end  of  the  trail,  it  was 
the  final  act  In  a  great  national  tragedy. 
One  hundred  years  ago  today  it  was  all 
over.  Lee  had  already  surrendered. 
Now  the  last  battle  had  been  lost.  The 
Federal  forces  had  won.  The  Confed- 
erates had  lost. 

That  war  proved  many  things.  It 
established  forever  a  new  group  of  na- 
tional l*roes,  who  will  live  for  so  long  as 
the  Republic  stands.  It  proved  the  valor 
and  courage  of  the  men  and  the  women 
of  the  South.  It  proved  that  those  qual- 
ities in  themselves  can  overcome,  for  a 
time,  seemingly  insuperable  odds.  And 
it  proved,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said,  that 
this  Nation  cannot  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free.  It  proved  that  the  Union 
must  prevail. 

Now.  that  was  100  years  ago.  The  Re- 
public has  weathered  many  storms  in  its 
historj-,  but  none  so  violent  as  those  4 
perilous  years  from  1861  to  1865.  And 
we  have  seen  many  crises  come  and  go 
since  the  last  shot  was  fired  in  1865. 
But  none  so  deadly  as  that. 

I  think  it  not  inappropriate  at  this 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  moving  events 
of  a  century  ago.  We  Americans  pride 
ourselves  on  looking  forward,  on  serving 
the  future,  on  viewing  the  road  ahead. 
Yet,  there  is  much  we  can  learn  from  the 
past.  The  War  Between  the  States 
holds  a  great  lesson — as  yet  not  quite 
learned — for  us  in  the  South.  It  is  sim- 
ply this:  We  are  one  Nation,  one  Union, 
Inseparable  and  indivisible.  The  needs 
of  Georgia  are  the  concern  of  the  Nation. 
And  the  needs  of  the  Nation  are  the  con- 
cern of  Georgia. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Nation  was 
split  asunder  over  the  question  of  slav- 
ery. It  is  to  our  shame  that  we  tried  to 
justify  and  defend  the  proposition  that 
one  man  could  buy  and  sell,  rent  and 
hire,  a  fellow  hiunan  being.  We  were 
dead  wrong,  but  it  took  4  years  of  blood 
and  fire  to  prove  it.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  11  States  seceded  over  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  will  of  any  one  State  Is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  will  of  the 
Nation  as  one  Union.  We  were  wrong,  as 
that  first  April  26  proved. 

Those  were  the  great  lessons  of  1865 — 
union,  and  the  rights  of  man.  How 
strange  it  is  that  today,  April  26,  some 
among  us  are  prating  the  same  argu- 
ments, stirring  the  same  passions,  and 
waving  the  same  bloody  shirt,  all  with- 
out regard  to  the  inescapable  dictate  of 
history. 

How  strange  that  we  still  hear  the  old 
argxmients  about  "interposition."  We 
still  hear  those  voices  proclaim  their 
tender  and  solicitous  regard  for  the 
rights  of  property,  while  totally  insen- 
sate to  the  rights  of  man.  How  strange 
to  hear  States  rights  still  argued  as  jus- 
tification for  States  wrongs. 

How  strange  that  we  permit  in  our 
midst  such  vehicles  of  violence  as  the 


Ku  Klux  Klan,  soon  to  enter  upon  its 
second  century  of  dishonor. 

History,  for  these  men,  stopped  at 
Manassas.  For  them,  Appomattox 
never  occurred. 

But  history  moves  nonetheless,  and 
we  should  try  to  learn  from  it.  Other- 
wise, as  it  has  been  said,  we  are  con- 
demned to  relive  it.  Our  goal  must  be 
in  accord  with  its  moving  tide.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  declares  its 
purpose  to  form  "a  more  perfect 
Union." 

Here  is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  most 
astute  statesman,  the  most  gifted 
scholar,  the  most  dedicated  citizen. 
And  this,  I  believe,  should  be  the  goal  of 
our  great  Nation. 

Without  the  intellect  of  Jefferson,  the 
new  Republic  would  have  soon  subsided 
into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with 
hereditary  titles,  and  all  the  waste  and 
mockery  of  a  nobility.  Without  the  de- 
termination of  Jackson,  the  Republic 
might  well  have  become  an  oligarchy, 
ruled  by  giant  and  corrupt  money  in- 
terests. Without  the  dream  of  Wilson, 
our  Nation  would  never  have  shaken  off 
the  cocoon  of  isolationism  nor  ever  been 
ready  to  assume  the  burden  and  the 
great  opportunities  of  world  leadership. 
Without  the  genius  of  Roosevelt,  the  toils 
of  a  grinding  depression  might  violently 
and  disastrously  have  altered  our  form  of 
government  into  some  strange  and  alien 
thing  that  surely  would  have  destroyed 
our  liberties.  Without  the  grit  of  Tru- 
man, communism  may  well  have  envel- 
oped all  of  Europe,  and  later,  all  of  Asia. 
Without  the  vision  of  John  Kennedy,  the 
country  would  still  be  in  its  state  of  drift, 
never  approaching  full  use  of  its  marvel- 
ous and  varied  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. Without  his  courage,  we  might 
today  have  found  ourselves  isolated  to 
one-half  of  our  hemisphere,  with  all 
South  America  a  giant  outpost  of  com- 
munism. And  without  the  steadiness 
and  peerless  ability  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
we  may  never  have  come  through  that 
dark  and  foreboding  day  in  November 
1963,  when  a  bright  and  shining  light 
was  forever  dimmed  from  the  world's  eye. 

Here  Is  our  heritage — men  of  ability, 
courage,  wisdom,  vision,  and  accomplish- 
ment— a  record  of  achievement,  and 
liberty.  And'  here  is  our  challenge — to 
build,  here  and  now,  during  our  lifetime, 
a  more  perfect  Union. 

We  have  an  exciting  world  to  win;  we 
have,  as  each  generation  before  us,  a  new 
nation  to  build. 

Our  mandate  is  for  a  land  where  jus- 
tice exists,  not  merely  for  the  select,  but 
for  all  the  people. 

We  have  wealth.  We  have  power.  We 
have  vitality. 

But  our  most  awesome  responsibility 
is  justice.  We  sing  of  it,  and  pray  for  it, 
but  somehow  it  eludes  us. 

When  we  are  just,  the  poor  are  lifted 
up,  helped  forward  to  independence  and 
stability,  and  ultimately  free  of  assist- 
ance. When  we  are  just,  education  is 
available  to  everyone,  including  those 
thus  far  denied  it.  When  we  are  just, 
our  people  are  not  punished  for  the  ac- 
cident or  color  of  religious  belief  or  place 
of  birth. 


When  we  are  just,  we  do  not  harm 
through  neglect  the  aging. 

And  this  is  nothing  new. 

Indeed,  our  national  purpose  is  no  new 
thing,  nor  need  our  Government  seek 
new  bench  marks. 

It  is  the  old  ideal,  as  yet  unrealized, 
that  we  must  follow. 

"All  men  are  created  equal."  Is  that 
not  the  standard  to  which  we  must  re- 
pair  in  the  racial  struggle? 

"Love  thy  neighbor."  Have  we  the 
wit  and  the  will  to  achieve  this  for  the 
nations  of  the  world? 

And  so,  as  one  people,  we  seek  justice. 
Justice  for  men  and  women,  justice  for 
races,  and  justice  for  nations. 

These  are  not  new  goals,  but  there  are 
new  paths  leading  to  them.  We  need 
imagination.  We  need  ideas — ideas 
that  flash  and  crackle.  We  need  vibrant 
minds  and  electric  spirits. 

You  and  I  can  see  our  old  dream  at 
last  a  reality.  We  can  build  a  republic 
strong  and  secure  against  every  foe,  yet 
charitable  and  generous  to  the  world. 
We  can  build  a  nation  that  Is  rich  and 
prosperous,  yet  ever  mindful  of  those 
who  do  not  share  in  the  rewards  of  that 
prosperity.  We  can  build  a  nation 
where  every  citizen  is  limited  in  his 
achievement  solely  by  the  bounds  of  his 
own  ambition  and  determination. 

We  can  build,  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion, a  just  nation,  and  a  more  perfect 
union. 

And  in  so  doing,  we  will  take  with  us, 
as  Lee  so  nobly  stated  It  a  hundred  years 
ago,  "satisfaction  that  proceeds  from 
consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed." 


April  26,  1965 
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CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  CHALLENGES 
CONSERVATIVES  TO  GET  BEHIND 
HIS  NEW  BILL  WHICH  WOULD  RE- 
DUCE THE  FEDERAL  DEBT  BY  $30 
BILLION  AND  ANNUAL  INTEREST 
PAYMENTS  BY  $1.2  BILLION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
am  about  to  say  on  the  bill  I  am  throwing 
in  the  hopper  today  may  upset  a  few  peo- 
ple, but  let  me  assure  you  that  my  in- 
terests are  for  the  many  rather  than  for 
the  few— the  many  being  the  people  of 
the  Uruted  States. 

For  years  the  big  bankers  in  the 
country  were  screaming  about  how 
terrible  the  public  debt  was  and  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 
Since  the  Eisenhower  regime,  however, 
when  interest  rates  were  arbitrarily 
upped,  the  bankers  have  not  found  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  public  debt  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  see  it  rise. 

Of  course,  the  more  it  rises,  the  more 
it  costs  the  pubUc.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  would  make  it 
mandatory  to  transfer  $30  billion  worth 
of  interest-bearing  Goverrmient  securi- 
ties from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
tually, this  $30  billion  is  held  by  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  run  by  one 
Mr.  Alfred  Hayes,  whose  monetary  posi- 


tion is  identical  with  that  of  the  fat-cat 
money  managers  of  America.  Mr.  Hayes 
on  frequent  occasions  takes  a  position 
counter  to  that  taken  by  Mr.  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Board.  ^  ^.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Hayes  also  is  the  second  highest 
paid  official  receiving  a  stipend  from  the 
DubUc  till.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  gets  $100,000,  Mr.  Hayes  $70,000. 
For  his  $70,000.  he  works  incessantly  for 
higher  interest  rates  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  the  rest  of  the  big  banking 
lobby.  They,  of  course,  will  accuse  me 
of  being  a  "funny  money"  man  and  my 
proposal  as  being  rash  and  irrational. 
They  would  say  the  same  of  anything 
designed  to  cut  the  national  debt,  be- 
cause at  the  interest  rates  we  have  been 
paying  since  Eisenhower,  banks  are  very 
happy  with  U.S.  Government  paper  and 
they  are  drooling  to  get  more  at  higher 
rates. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  extremely 
important  fact  concerning  my  proposed 
legislation.  The  Government  securities 
that  I  would  transfer  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  vaults  in  New  York  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  have  already  been 
paid  for  once.  This  is  a  fact,  because 
Federal  Reserve  notes — that  is,  folding 
money  which  people  carry  in  their  pock- 
ets—have already  been  issued  to  pay  for 
these  interest-bearing  securities.  There- 
fore, this  paper  money  is  not  "funny 
money."  It  is  not  fiat  money.  It  is  not 
what  the  financial  press  will  say  that  it 
is,  printing  press  money.  It  is  money 
backed  up  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. It  is  backed  by  the  total  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation  and  by  its  capac- 
ity to  expand  its  economy. 

What  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
done  is  to  buy  in  the  open  market  in- 
terest-bearing securities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  and  pay  for  them  with  Federal 
Reserve  notes  which  are  noninterest 
bearing.  These  non-interest-bearing 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  of  course,  were 
created  by  the  System  under  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Congress  a  long 
time  ago  and  are  printed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

What  my  bill  proposes  is  that  we  cut 
the  $30  billion  principal  from  the  amount 
of  our  national  indebtedness,  since  it  has 
been  paid  for  once.  By  this  action,  we 
automatically  reduce  our  annual  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt  by  $1.2 
billion. 

If  the  alleged  conservatives  were  true 
to  their  faith — which,  of  course,  they 
are  not  if  it  affects  their  own  pocket- 
books — they  would  insist  that  the  na- 
tional debt  be  cut  by  nearly  10  percent 
as  here  proposed.  Instead,  we  will  hear 
a  loud  noise  against  the  legislation  from 
both  the  banker  dominated  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  its  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, which  is  a  closed  shop  deal  where- 
by the  credit  of  all  the  people  is  regu- 
lated by  a  few  self-anointed  believers 
in  the  divine  right  of  money  kings.  All 
these  will  sing  out  in  a  mournful  dirge 
along  with  the  big  banker  dominated 
American  Bankers  Association.  I  care 
not  what  these  people  say  because  they 
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are  venal  and  antipublic  spirited.  Money 
is  their  god.  They  believe  the  public  is 
made  up  of  suckers  who  can  be  fooled 
while  their  pockets  are  picked. 

I  ask  that  the  public  understand  that 
my  legislation  will  not  upset  the  econ- 
omy. It  will  not  ruin  our  banking  sys- 
tem. It  will  not  destroy  confidence  in 
the  dollar.  It  will  reduce  the  national 
debt  by  $30  billion  and  interest  on  this 
section  of  the  debt  by  $1.2  billion  a  year 
that  can  remain  in  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  American  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  those  who  may  oppose  my  bill  are  in 
reality  insisting  that  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  now  held  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  in  New  York 
should  be  paid  twice  by  our  citizens.  I 
care  not  what  shade  of  the  political  spec- 
trum my  colleagues  may  represent,  I  do 
not  believe  a  majority  want  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  pay  twice  over  for  any- 
thing. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like 
to  bring  up  that  is  pertinent  to  our  money 
system.  I  am  going  to  talk  for  a  moment 
about  a  tightening  of  credit  which  has 
resulted  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
from  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

In  brief,  they  have  been  cutting  down 
on  the  money  supply  of  the  Nation  and 
when  you  do  that,  you  tighten  credit.  I 
certainly  am  not  in  favor  of  loose  credit, 
nor  am  I  in  favor  of  a  weakened  dollar 
or  infiation  or  deflation.  However,  the 
best  economists  in  the  country  are  agreed 
that  if  you  tighten  the  money  supply,  you 
cut  credit.  This  can  result  in  disaster 
because  it  curtails  normal  business  ex- 
pansion and,  yes,  it  curtails  business. 
This  means  more  unemployment  and  re- 
sults in  more  Federal  appropriations  to 
take  care  of  the  unemployed. 

All  of  us  want  a  steady  business  situa- 
tion. That  is  why  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  what  the  Federal  Resei-ve  is 
doing,  or  has  been  doing,  regarding  the 
money  supply.  For  weeks  now,  newspa- 
pers have  been  carrying  stories  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  tighten- 
ing credit.  The  figures  support  these 
stories. 

The  basic  measure  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  available  for  lending  and 
spending — the  money  supply — has  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  an  abnormally  low 
rate.  The  level  of  free  reserves,  which 
measures  the  amount  of  money  which 
is  immediately  available  to  banks  for 
lending,  has  been  negative  throughout 
March  and  April.  Banks  have  had  to 
borrow  an  average  of  $76  million  in 
March  and  an  average  of  $139  million  in 
the  first  3  weeks  of  April  in  order  to 
make  the  loans  they  have  made. 

As  our  economy  produces  more  goods 
and  services,  people  and  businesses  must 
have  more  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
added  goods  and  services  if  we  are  not 
to  have  an  inadequate  demand  leading  to 
unemployment  and  recession.  Every  re- 
cession since  World  War  II  has  been 
preceded  by  a  sharp  decline  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  money  supply.  I  hope 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  going  to  repeat 
the  same  mistake  in  1965. 

There  is  no  infiation  nor  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  nor  any  sign  of  ex- 


cess which  would  indicate  the  need  for 
such  a  tighterung.  Indeed,  we  have  had 
a  remarkably  stable  economic  expansion. 
Our  price  level  has  been  the  most  stable 
of  any  advanced  industrial  nation  for 
over  7  years.  And  President  Johnson's 
programs  to  cut  our  payments  deficit 
have  been  so  successful  that  several  writ- 
ers have  begun  to  worry  about  a  dollar 
gap. 

I  say  let  us  do  not  upset  the  apple 
cart  by  upping  interest  rates  and  restrict- 
ing credit,  a  formula  that  has  proven  dis- 
astrous so  many  times  in  the  past.  Let 
us  be  conservative.  Let  us  reduce  the 
national  debt  by  $30  billion,  instead  of 
bringing  on  a  depression. 

A  copy  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7601,  intro- 
duced today,  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  7601 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  $30,- 

000,000,000  of  interest-bearing  obligations 

of  the  United  States  held  by  the  twelve 

Federal  Reserve  banks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  banns  shall  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  (Including  discounted 
obligations)  of  the  United  States  In  the  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  of  $30,000,000,000. 
The  respective  amounts  of  the  several  Issues 
to  be  transferred,  and  the  valuation  of  dis- 
counted issues,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  respective 
amounts  to  be  transferred  from  the  several 
banks  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  th^  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Obligations  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
canceled  and  retired. 

Sec.  2.  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  be 
relieved  of  its  liability  upon  an  amount  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  issued  to  It  equal  to 
the  valuation  at  which  the  obligations  trans- 
ferred by  It  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  are  carried  on 
its  books,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  an  equal  amount,  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury,  from  contingent  liability  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes  to  direct  currency  lia- 
bility. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORST  TIME- 
KEEPER OR  THOSE  COO-COO 
CLOCKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  that  confounding 
season  of  confusion  and  consternation  is 
upon  us.  It  is  the  daylight  saving  time 
season  and  it  commenced  again  this 
past  weekend.  Before  the  season  is  out 
it  will  have  cost  this  Nation's  industry 
miUions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  inconvenienced. 

This  past  weekend  some  21  States, 
either  statewide  or  on  a  local-option 
basis,  switched  from  standard  to  day- 
light time.  Between  now  and  the  last 
Sunday  in  May  that  number  will  in- 
crease to  31.  Then,  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  September  the  annual  switchback  to 
standard  time  will  commence  and  it  will 
be  completed  by  the  lastpunday  in  Octo- 
ber except  in  some  counties  in  Indiana 
where,  I  am  told,  the  people  enjoy  saving 
time  so  much  they  just  observe  it  year 
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round  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  tech- 
nically illegal. 

In  Virginia  today  certain  portions  of 
that  State,  particularly  those  around  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  on  daylight 
time.  Later  this  year  the  rest  of  the 
State  will  switch  except  for  those  areas 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State 
near  and  bordering  Tennessee.  They 
will  not  switch  because  Tennessee  does 
not  observe  daylight  saving  time.  It  is 
illegal  in  the  Volunteer  State  by  act  of 
the  Tennessee  General  Assembly. 

Every  year  the  crazy  quilt  of  time  ob- 
servance across  this  Nation  alters  its  pat- 
tern. In  1963  there  were  29  States  where 
daylight  time  was  observed  either  state- 
wide or  on  a  local  option  basis.  In  1964 
there  was  31.  In  1963, 16  States  observed 
daylight  time  on  a  statewide  basis;  13 
did  not.  In  1964  saving  time  was  state- 
wide in  15  States;  in  16  it  w^as  not.  I 
believe  these  figures  will  be  the  same  for 
1965  with  the  exception,  however,  that 
over  the  past  year  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  duration  of  observance. 
Changes,  I  must  add,  which  are  for  the 
better.  There  is  a  trend  toward  uni- 
formity. 

For  this  much  credit  must  go  to  the 
Committee  for  Time  Uniformity  and  its 
able  executive  director,  Mr.  Robert  Red- 
ding. This  nonprofit  organization  is  in- 
terested in  only  one  thing — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sane  and  uniform  observ- 
ance of  saving  time  across  the  Nation. 

The  committee  has  been  working  at 
the  State  and  National  level  to  bring  this 
about  and.  over  the  past  year,  has  had 
some  limited  results  in  working  through 
State  legislatures  to  achieve  this  uni- 
formity. But  much  remains  to  be  done 
and  I  feel  that  only  through  action  by 
the  Congress  can  we  accomplish  what 
needs  to  be  accomplished  to  put  an  end 
to  this  unnecessary  and  costly  annual 
time  scramble. 

Examples  of  the  extent  and  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  this  problem  can  be  car- 
ried are  numerous. 

We  are  all  aware,  no  doubt,  of  that 
celebrated  35-mile  bus  ride  from  Stuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
Until  1963,  when  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia made  saving  time  mandatory  on  a 
statewide  basis,  passengers  on  that  bus 
could  change  their  watches  seven  times 
to  conform  to  local  time  observance. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  rare  and  extreme 
case  which  has  now  been  corrected. 
However,  it  could  happen  again.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  efforts 
afoot  in  West  Virginia  to  again  change 
the  time  laws  of  that  State. 

Or  in  Colorado,  for  example,  where 
public  debate  over  the  time  issue  grew 
so  heated  that  one  lady  legislator,  I  am 
told,  was  threatened  with  her  life  if  she 
did  not  abandon  her  efforts  in  behalf  of 
daylight  time. 

These  are  extreme  cases,  isolated  in- 
stances. What  is  more  important  is  the 
adverse  effect  these  helter-skelter  time 
changes  generally  have  on  industry  and 
commerce  in  this  Nation. 

Each  year,  the  simple  act  of  changing 
the  Nation's  clocks  cost  millions  of 
dollars. 


The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  transportation  industry.  The  Na- 
tion's railroads  estimate  this  annual 
change  in  time  costs  them  $2  million  a 
year.  The  Nation's  buslines  estimate 
their  loss  at  $1  million  with  $250,000  of 
this  loss  incuiTed  in  printing  costs  neces- 
sitated in  keeping  their  schedules  up  to 
date.  For  the  communications  industry 
the  revenue  loss  each  year  is  now  esti- 
mated at  S2  million. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  England  represent 
the  Nation's  largest  trade  center.  There 
are  34  million  persons  who  live  in  this 
area. 

A  great  deal  of  trade  and  business  in 
my  home  city,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  con- 
ducted back  east.  In  Nashville,  as 
throughout  Tennessee,  we  observe  stand- 
ard time  throughout  the  year.  Nash- 
ville is  on  central  time.  This  means  that 
during  the  saving  time  season  there  is  a 
2-hour  time  difference  between  Nashville 
and,  say,  New  York  City,  though  Nash- 
ville is  hardly  more  than  500  miles  di- 
rectly west.  The  observance  of  saving 
time  in  the  east  and  the  failure  to  ob- 
serve it  in  Nashville  has  these  results : 

First,  very  little  of  any  business  can  be 
transacted  before  it  is  11  a.m.  in  the  east 
which  is  9  a.m.  in  Nashville.  Second, 
very  little  business  will  be  transacted 
after  4  p.m.  in  Nashville  because  it  will 
then  be  after  6  p.m.  in  the  east.  Now, 
take  another  hour  out  of  the  dS^or  the 
eastern  businessman  to  hav^\iMTCh  and 
an  hour  for  the  Nashville  businessman 
to  have  his  lunch  and  you  have  lost 
another  2  hours  from  the  day's  business 
time. 

You  can  see  from  a  very  practical  point 
of  view  the  adverse  effect  this  has  on 
commerce. 

Now,  suppose  also  I  want  to  contact  a 
constituent  back  in  my  district.  I  can- 
not very  well  call  him  at  his  ofiBce  until 
11  a.m.  here  in  Washington  because  he 
will  not  be  there.  Therefore,  I  can  prob- 
ably get  him  between  11  a.m.  and  noon 
Washington  time.  Then  it  is  lunchtime 
here.  At  2  pjn.  Washington  time  it  is 
lunchtime  in  Nashville.  Then,  if  by 
some  stroke  of  fortune  I  am  able  to  get 
away  from  my  ofiSce  here  by  6  p.m.  and 
someone  at  home  attempts  to  call  me  he 
will  be  a  little  irked  and  probably  think 
I  am  neglecting  my  duties  because  it  is 
only  4  p.m.  in  Nashville. 

Every  day  in  dozens  of  similar  ways 
the  inconvenience  and  economic  waste 
arising  from  this  annual  time  scramble 
is  becoming  more  and  more  intolerable. 
Across  the  Nation  there  is  growing  senti- 
ment for  bringing  order  to  this  annual 
chaos  of  the  clock.  Even  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  so  long  opposed  to  the 
observance  of  saving  time,  is  now  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  uniformity  of  observance 
where  it  is  observed. 

In  this  Nation  it  can  be  said  that  our 
people  favor  daylight  saving  time.  It  is 
observed  in  31  States  by  over  100  million 
persons.  It  can  also  be  said  that  there 
is  a  trend  to  ever  greater  acceptance  of 
saving  time.  In  the  past  2  years  two 
additional  States,  Kentucky  and  South 
Dakota,  have  moved  from  the  list  of 


States  where  fast  time  is  not  observed 
to  that  list  where  it  is  observed  on  a  local 
option  basis. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  put  to 
an  end  this  piecemeal  policy  of  switch- 
ing the  clocks  at  local  convenience. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  in  this 
country  when  observance  of  time  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  local  convenience 
and  concern.  In  the  age  of  the  jet,  how- 
ever, this  time  has  long  passed. 

There  is  a  very  simple  but  direct  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  That  is  for  the 
Congress  to  enter  this  field  of  time  regu- 
lation and  put  it  on  a  rational  basis. 

To  do  this  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  76,  which  would  put  the  entire  Na- 
tion on  saving  time  6  months  each  year 
from  the  last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  October. 

Under  the  weights  and  measures 
clause  of  our  Constitution  the  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  regulate  time  in  this 
Nation.  There  is  also  precedent  for  the 
exercise  of  this  authority.  During 
World  War  II,  when  this  Nation's  de- 
fense effort  could  little  afford  the  waste 
occasioned  by  the  annual  time  scramble 
the  entire  Nation  was  put  on  saving  time. 

For  years  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  requested  the  Congress 
to  take  the  jurisdiction  for  regulating 
time  from  its  hands  or  put  some  teeth 
into  the  law  so  that  it  can  enforce  it. 
Congress  has  done  neither.  The  result 
has  been  this  continuing  annual  piece- 
meal shifting  of  the  clocks. 

If  we  are  to  build  the  Great  Society,  it 
would  seem  to  me  our  first  task  might 
well  be  to  synchronize  our  watches.  Let 
us  do  it  now,  without  any  further  waste 
of  time. 

THE   LAPP  INSULATOR   CO.,  OF  LE 
ROY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CoNABLE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lapp  Insulator  Co.,  of  Le  Roy,  N.Y.,  lo- 
cated in  the  congressional  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  has  been  engaged 
in  a  program  to  settle  actions  for  triple 
damages  brought  against  it  as  b  result  of 
the  antitrust  indictments  of  the  electri- 
cal equipment  manufacturers  in  1960. 
The  company  has  settled  more  than  65 
percent  of  its  litigation  to  date. 

The  company  has  been  proceeding  on 
the  basis  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  of  last  year,  but  is  now  disturbed 
by  the  efforts  to  change  these  rulings  in 
a  manner  which  would  be  highly  dam- 
aging to  it.  Mr.  Brent  Mills,  the  presi- 
dent of  Lapp  Insulator,  has  written  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  which  is  studying  this 
matter,  and  has  put  forth  the  position  of 
his  company  in  a  sound  and  clear 
fashion.  I  submit  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mills' 
letter  for  the  Record  so  that  all  my  col- 
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leagues  may  read  his  discussion  of  this 

°^^*^^"        Lapp  Insulator  Co..  Inc.. 

February  16, 1965. 
Mr  Laurence  N.  Woodworth, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue    Taxation,    New    House    Office 
Building,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Woodworth:  This  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  you  upon  my  understanding  that 
vou  are  conducting  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion in  connection  with  revenue  rule  64-224 
relating  to  the  deductibility  as  a  business 
expense  of  amounts  paid  In  settlement  of 
private  treble  damage  actions  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

My  company,  Lapp,  Is  one  of  the  smallest. 
If  not  the  smallest,  of  the  companies  who 
became  Involved  In  the  treble  damage  Utl- 
eation  which  followed  the  Indictments  In 
Philadelphia  In  1960  of  various  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers.  My  company  had 
never  before  been  a  party  to  any  lawsuit 
during  the  many  years  of  Its  existence; 
practically  over  night,  however,  we  found 
ourselves  confronted  with  almost  100  law- 
suits brought  by  hundreds  of  plaintiffs  In 
many  jurisdictions  throughout  the  country. 
Obviously,  whether  or  not  we  were  under 
any  liability.  It  was  Impossible  for  my  com- 
pany to  litigate  these  cases  to  a  conclusion; 
our  only  salvation  was  a  settlement  pro- 
gram which  we  promptly  Inaugurated  and 
which  we  have  for  several  years  now  pur- 
sued with  vigor  and  success.  My  company 
has  settled  now  more  than  65  percent  of  the 
litigation,  and  we  have,  for  a  company  of  our 
size,  paid  out  very  substantial  amounts  as 
price  adjustments  In  connection  with  the 
settlement. 

I  am  no  tax  expert,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  express  my  view  as  to  the  legal  precedents 
involved,  but  I  do  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee the  belief  of  at  least  one  small  com- 
pany that  any  reversal  of  the  ruling  In 
question  could  be  disastrous  to  our  con- 
tinued competitive  standing.  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  ruling,  which  I  am  told  was 
most  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  before  It  was 
issued,  will  not  be  subject  to  reversal.  I 
believe  that  In  relationship  to  the  problems 
and  situation  of  this  company,  at  least,  the 
ruling  is  sound  and  eminently  fair. 

Moreover,  we  have  made  a  number  of  set- 
tlements In  reliance  on  the  holding  of  the 
ruling  that  amounts  paid  In  settlement  are 
deductible.  I  think  It  would  be  completely 
unfair  to  now  reverse  the  publicly  announced 
policy  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It 
would  double  the  cost  to  us  of  the  settle- 
ments previously  negotiated  and.  In  view 
of  our  limited  capital  resources,  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  our  competitive  position. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brent  Mills, 

President. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LINES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
TuppER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's great  steamship  companies,  the 
United  States  Lines,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  urging  American  shippers  to  increase 
their  use  of  U.S.  vessels  to  help  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation. 


An  article  appearing  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  March  23,  tells  of  this  helpful  effort, 
arising  from  the  suggestion  of  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  John  T.  Connor, 
that  American  exporters  and  importers 
increase  the  use  of  American-flag  ves- 
sels.   The  article  follows: 

Using  U.S.  Ships  Held  Way  To  Aid 
Payments   Situation 

New  York.  March  22. — This  Nation's  ad- 
verse balance-of -payments  situation  could  be 
substantially  helped — by  millions  of  dollars — 
If  American  shippers  would  increase  the  use 
of  U.S.  vessels. 

This  Is  the  theme  of  a  message  being  sent 
to  leading  American  Industrial  executives  by 
the  United  States  Lines,  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  steamship  companies. 

JOHNSON    APPEAL    BACKED 

The  message,  contained  In  a  letter  sent  by 
the  steamship  line,  supported  and  em- 
phasized President  Johnson's  recent  appeal 
to  American  Industry  to  explore  every  means 
toward  eliminating  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The  President  made  the  appeal  Febru- 
ary 18  at  a  White  House  meeting  of  top 
American  Industrial  executives.  That  meet- 
ing was  followed  closely  by  another,  called 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John  T. 
Connor. 

At  his  meeting,  Connor — among  other 
things — suggested  that  exporters  and  Im- 
porters Increase  their  use  of  American-flag 
ships  for  the  movement  of  commerce. 

By  doing  so,  Connor  said,  the  shippers 
would  be  making  a  definite  contribution  to- 
ward helping  to  stem  the  drain  of  American 
dollars  overseas. 

SENT    TO    21,000    SHIPPERS 

Connor's  statements  were  mentioned  in 
the  letter,  which  was  sent  to  more  than 
21.000  shippers.  A  similar  letter,  signed  by 
William  B.  Rand,  president  of  the  steam- 
ship company,  was  also  sent  to  more  than 
800  company  chairmen  and  presidents 
throughout  the  Nation. 

"When  an  American-flag  ship  Is  used  to 
transport  your  cargoes  overseas,"  the  letters 
said,  "virtually  aU  the  freight  dollars  are 
conserved  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States— whereas,  the  opposite  Is  true  If  other 
vessels  are  used." 

As  a  result  of  this  fact,  the  letters  con- 
tinued, the  American-flag  shipping  Industry 
contributes  almost  $1  billion  a  year  directly 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

"If  there  were  no  American-flag  fleet,  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  would  be  some 
$2  billion  greater,"  the  letters  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  U.S.  ship- 
pers have  on  a  number  of  occasions  been 
urged  to  increase  their  use  of  U.S.  ships 
by  Members  of  Congress,  leaders  in  the 
maritime  unions,  steamship  executives, 
and  members  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

One  of  those  who  has  constantly  car- 
ried this  message  to  American  indus- 
try is  the  Honorable  James  A.  Reed,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On 
March  21, 1963,  speaking  before  the  Phil- 
adelphia Maritime  Association,  Secretary 
Reed  said: 

I  sometimes  think  we  are  not  altogether 
mindful  of  the  Intent  and  purposes  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  remind  ourselves  and  our  for- 
eign associates,  that  this  legislation  was 
written  not  with  the  intent  of  benefiting 
shipping  companies  as  such.  It  was  written 
for  the  benefit  of  American  business  as  a 
means  of  insuring  that  the  products  of  our 
firms  and  factories  would  have  a  vehicle  to 


reach  foreign  markets  and  that  we  would 
have  the  necessary  facilities  to  assure  car- 
riage of  our  domestic  commerce  as  well. 
The  Congress  was  aware  that  without  ships 
under  our  own  fiag  v/e  could  not  be  cer- 
tain of  maintaining  our  foreign  trade. 

In  the  carriage  of  general  cargo  or  pas- 
sengers In  regular  liner  service.  It  does  not 
cost  1  cent  more  to  use  an  American-flag 
ship.  Through  the  various  conferences  cov- 
ering the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  identical 
rates  are  set  for  ships  In  that  service,  re- 
gardless of  the  flag  they  fly. 

Again  on  October  10,  1963,  Secretary 
Reed,  speaking  at  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conference  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,said: 

Obviously  our  balance  of  payments  Is 
helped  by  the  use  of  American  shipping  •  •  • 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  found 
that  during  1962  our  ships  received  freight 
revenues  from  foreigners  approximating  $600 
million,  while  U.S.  customers  paid  over  $800 
minion  for  the  carriage  of  ocean  freight  on 
foreign  ships.  This  deficit  reflects  the  de- 
clining participation  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  in 
the   transportation   of  foreign   trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  exert  their  influence  in 
their  respective  districts  in  urging  do- 
mestic industries  doing  business  over- 
seas to  utilize  U.S.  ships,  thereby  helping 
to  build  up  our  U.S.  merchant  marine, 
maintain  and  create  U.S.  jobs,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  our  adverse  balance-of- 
payments  condition. 


INTRODUCING  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR   THE   EQUAL   TAXATION   OF 
COMMERCIAL     BANKS,     SAVINGS 
AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS.    AND 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 
Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CtTRTis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  1962  recognized  the  in- 
equitable situation  then  existing  where- 
by savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks  were  virtually  free 
from  the  Federal  corporation  income  tax. 
The  1962  enactment  apparently  has 
failed  to  attain  its  full  purpose.  It  per- 
mitted savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks  to  deduct  as  bad- 
debt  loss  reserves  a  substantially  larger 
part  of  their  taxable  income  than  that 
permitted  the  commercial  banks.  There 
seemed  to  be  and  still  seems  to  be  sound 
reasons  for  some  differential  treatment. 
However,  the  prospective  revenue  yield 
from  the  measure  had  been  estimated  by 
the  Treasury  at  $200  mll'ion— $168  mil- 
lion from  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  $32  million  from  mutual  savings 
banks— but  actual  collections  for  the 
year  1963  were  only  about  $98  million. 

The  commercial  banks  still  argue  that 
an  Inequity  exists  in  this  bad-debt  dif- 
ferential and  results  in  an  unfair  com- 
petitive position.  There  has  been  some 
argument  to  increase  the  amoimt  that 
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commercial  banks  should  be  allowed  to 
deduct  as  bad  debt.  However,  because 
of  the  unexpected  small  amount  of  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  1962  enactment, 
the  other  aspect  of  the  problem  that  of 
an  unrealistically  high  figure  for  the 
savings  and  loan  and  mutual  banks  needs 
further  looking  int^  Certainly  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  financial  institutions, 
the  Congress  should  review  the  entire 
situation. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Congress.  I  am  introducing  H.R. 
7585.  It  is  a  simple  measure.  It  merely 
removes  the  present  allowance  for  bad- 
debt  loss  reserve  deductions  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  and  permits  them  to  use  the 
same  bad-debt  loss  reserve  deduction 
formula  now  applicable  to  commercial 
banks. 

In  my  opinion,  enactment  of  this  bill 
amended  to  provide  possibly  for  some  in- 
crease in  bad-debt  reserves  for  commer- 
cial banks  and  possibly  leaving  some 
differential  to  reflect  valid  differences 
existing  in  the  bad-debt  reserves  of  the 
different  financial  institutions,  will  pro- 
vide more  equitable  basis  for  the  taxation 
of  the  competing  financial  institutions, 
savings  and  lean  associations,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  commercial  banks. 
The  total  result  should  also  lighten 
somewhat  the  burden  on  all  other  tax- 
payers by  broadening  the  tax  base  and 
producing  additional  revenue. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
ARMENIAN  MASSACRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoNCALio) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Philbin]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  on  this  occasion  my  deep  sor- 
row and  my  sense  of  tremendous  emo- 
tional upset  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
massacre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  atrocious,  unspeakable  Armenian 
massacre,  an  event  so  shocking  and  re- 
volting to  the  conscience  of  mankind,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  House  should 
pause  once  again  to  note  this  horrifying 
experience  in  human  affairs  so  ruth- 
lessly imposed  upon  the  helpless,  God- 
fearing Armenian  people. 

It  is  significant  indeed  that  the  open- 
ing prayer  in  the  House  this  morning 
should  have  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished prelate  of  the  Armenian  Church 
of  North  America,  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Hrant  Khatchadoorian ;  and  the  House 
was  deeply  moved,  as  the  country  will  be, 
by  his  lofty,  spiritual  message  contain- 
ing sorrowful,  but  shocking,  references 
to  one  of  the  most  coldblooded,  incred- 
ible mass  destructions  of  hiunan  lives 
that  has  ever  occurred. 


I  want  to  compliment  and  thank  the 
beloved  archbishop  for  his  eloquent  and 
moving  prayer  which  so  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

In  my  remarks,  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  an  assessment  of  the  perpetration 
or  total  impact  of  this  terrible  event  in 
histo:-y.  Though  it  is  past,  it  will  never 
be  forgotten,  either  by  the  Armenian 
people  who  so  cruelly  suffered  this  un- 
speakable, unbelievable  tragedy,  or  their 
many  friends  in  the  world. 

It  can  never  be  stricken  from  the  an- 
nals of  recorded  history.  Down  through 
the  long,  imbroken  channels  of  time,  the 
recollection  of  the  Armenian  massacre 
wjH  stand  out  in  all  its  starkness  and 
brutality  as  an  example  of  one  of  the 
most  horrifying  episodes  in  history,  il- 
lustrative of  unrestrained  inhumanity  to 
man. 

Many  people  of  Armenian  blood  re- 
side in  the  United  States,  with  many  of 
them  in  my  district,  and  they  are  among 
our  foremost  citizens,  loyal  Americans, 
who  have  sustained  and  upheld  the 
ideals,  principles,  and  security  of  this 
country  in  war  and  in  peace. 

These  great  people  are  second  to  none 
in  their  love  of  God,  of  family,  love  of 
humanity,  love  of  this  country,  and  de- 
votion to  the  highest  concepts  and  prac- 
tices of  ordered  liberty  and  freedom. 

Many  citizens  of  Armenian  blood  re- 
side in  my  district,  I  repeat,  and  they  are 
friends  and  neighbors  of  mine,  and  I 
cherish,  respect,  and  admire  them  for 
their  fine  qualities  as  human  beings,  and 
am  grateful  to  them  for  their  warm 
friendship  to  me,  and  for  their  unsur- 
passed citizenship  and  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  loftiest  truths  and  principles  of 
this  great  Government  and  this  great 
free  way  of  life  so  precious  and  dear  to 
all  Americans. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  remarks 
by  recalling  the  horrible  events  of  the 
Armenian  massacre  to  reawaken  the 
hatreds  and  animosities  that  have 
sprung,  and  that  still  endure,  as  a  result 
of  the  dreadful  massacre  of  more  than 
IV2  million  native  Armenians  and  their 
families. 

The  passage  of  time  and  the  deep,  re- 
ligious spirit  of  the  Armenian  people 
have  tended  to  nurture  a  truly  spiritual 
feeling  of  forgiveness  for  these  terrible 
crimes.  But  these  wanton  outrages  can 
never  be  forgotten,  because  they  have 
seared  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  the  Armenian  people,  and  other  peo- 
ples of  the  earth,  who  still  recall  these 
incidents  with  a  sense  of  crushing  horror, 
deepest,  most  profound  grief,  poignant 
sorrow,  and  thoughts  of  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  the  pitiable  victims,  and 
the  bereaved  families  and  their  survivors, 
and  the  Armenian  nation  and  people,  to 
whom  the  recollection  of  this  bloody 
mass  murder  will  always  bring  feelings 
which  no  words  could  describe. 

While  we  live  today  in  a  world  which 
has  not  yet  learned  how  to  put  love  of 
human  beings  ahead  of  hate,  to  put 
decency  ahead  of  mistreatment,  to  put 
kindness  ahead  of  persecution  and  vio- 
lence, there  are  brightening  signs  that 
much  of  human  kind  Is  now  moving  to 
soften  such  feelings  and  emotions,  and  is 
striving  to  organize  the  forces  of  moral- 
ity   and    righteousness    and    the    con- 
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science  of  an  awakened,  aroused,  united 
humanity  pledging  itself  to  find  a  better 
way  to  live,  a  more  decent  way  to  settle 
problems,  and  to  usher  in  the  healing 
antiseptic  light  of  a  new  day  in  which 
people  will  live  together  in  love,  har- 
mony, and  peace.  For  this  day  we  must 
all  seek  and  pray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  said  here 
today  that  the  gallant  people  of  Armenia 
suffered  more  during  World  War  I  than 
any  other  people  involved  in  that  war. 
They  not  only  lost  all  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions, but  more  than  half  of  the  2 
million  Annenian  people  living  in  Turkey 
lost  their  lives  under  circumstances  of 
terrible  brutality  and  cruelty. 

In  the  course  of  less  than  1  year,  this 
heartless  genocide  was  accomplished  and 
more  than  1  million  Armenians  were 
massacred  or  died  of  starvation,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  enslaved. 

This  is  an  awful  story  to  recount,  but 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  unrestrained  force,  cruelty,  bru- 
tality and  slaughter  were  not  able  to  de- 
stroy the  spirit  of  the  courageous 
Armenian  people  and  they  have  found 
the  way  to  their  place  in  the  sun. 

They  have  given  to  America  the  full- 
ness and  the  richness  of  their  ancient 
culture.  They  have  won  here  in  our 
midst  the  respect  and  admiration  that 
is  reserved  for  those  who  live,  work,  and 
serve  with  honor,  vitality,  loyalty,  and 
fortitude.  They  have  won  our  affections 
also,  and  as  we  sorrow  with  them,  we 
ask  the  good  Lord  to  bring  them  com- 
fort and  resignation  and  to  engender  in 
them  more  and  more  through  spiritual 
encouragement  and  the  God-given  pow- 
er, of  spiritual  strength,  the  way  to  lift 
their  hearts  in  forgiveness  and  to  join 
with  all  those  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  as 
they  have  been  doing,  with  renewed  ded- 
ication of  purpose  to  promote  good  will, 
love,  and  brotherhood  among  all  peoples 
of  the  earth  willing  to  embrace  the  divine 
blessing. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, for  their  patience  and  forbear- 
ance and  for  the  wonderful  virtues  they 
have  displayed  in  their  personal  and 
family  lives  and  in  so  loyally  fulfilling 
the  highest  call  of  citizenship  and  for  the 
exalted  order  of  their  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  this  counti-y  and  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

May  their  martyred,  dear  ones  rest  in 
peace,  and  may  their  blessed  memorj' 
bring  inspiration,  hope,  and  strength  to 
all  of  us  who  seek  a  more  enlightened 
htimanity  and  a  more  peaceful  world 
based  on  principles  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. 

In  the  words  of  their  great  spiritual 
leader,  Archbishop  Khatchadoorian, 
Prelate  of  the  Armenians  of  North 
America,  let  us  not  ask  for  retribution 
or  vengeance,  but  have  the  compassion 
and  love  which  the  Savior  offered  to  us 
through  his  sacrifices,  that  we  may  live 
freely  with  joy  and  happiness  amidst  all 
the  glories  of  His  creation. 

Long  live  Armenia  and  the  Armenian 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Worcester, 
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Mass.,  Daily  Telegram;  one  from  the 
H^renik  Weekly  contammg  Bishop 
Khatchadoorian's  recent  remarks  at  De- 
troit Mich.;  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Armenian  Mirror-Spectator;  also  an 
article  from  the  Blackstone  Valley  News- 
Tribune.  I  express  deep  thanks  to  my 
friend  Mr.  John  Der  Hovanessian  for  his 
views,  counsel,  and  warm  friendship. 

The  articles  follow: 
iFrom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Daily  Telegram, 
'  Apr.  26,  1965] 

SPECIAL  Services  Mark  Armenian 
Observance 

(By  Craig  R.  Whitney) 

About  700  persons  attended  a  service  in 
Tuckerman  Hall  yesterday  in  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  genocide  or 
deportation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Armenians  by  the  Turks  in  1915. 

The  special  service,  uniting  members  of 
three  different  Armenian  churches  in  Worces- 
ter, followed  traditional  services  in  each 
of  the  churches,  Armenian  Church  of  the 
Martyrs  (Congregational)  Armenian  Nation- 
al Apostolic  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  the 
Armenian  Church  of  Our  Saviour. 

SPECIAL  PRAYERS 

Special  prayers  for  the  Armenian  martyrs 
were  also  held  in  Catholic  churches  of  the 
diocese  by  order  of  Bishop  Flanagan.  In 
Boston,  a  solemn  pontifical  mass  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  celebrated 
by  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Riley  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  event,  and  a  delegation  from 
Worcester's  Armenian  community  attended. 

Most  Rev.  Michael  Ramsey,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  asked  Anglicans  to  join  the  ob- 
servation of  the  commemoration. 

Even  a  Soviet  newspaper  in  Moscow  Sat- 
urday accused  Turkey  of  genocide. 

DEMONSTRATION  PLANNED 

Armenian  students  there  also  planned  a 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
bassy, but  were  forced  to  move  away. 

In  Worcester's  observance  yesterday.  Rev. 
Vartan  Hartunian,  minister  of  First  Armeni- 
an Church  (Congregational)  of  Belmont, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1922  as  a  refu- 
gee of  World  War  I,  spoke  of  the  unique- 
ness of  Armenian  Christian  culture  and  of 
his  experiences  in  Armenia. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Sevag,  professor  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  In  Armenian,  and  Dr. 
Anthony  Varjabedian  of  Worcester  in  English, 
on  the  history  and  political  goals  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

HONORED    GUESTS 

Honored  guests  included  Mayor  Mullaney 
(who  proclaimed  last  Saturday  as  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day  here) .  Rabbi  Joseph  Klein  (who 
compared  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  In 
1915  to  that  practiced  on  the  Jews  by  the 
Germans  in  World  War  II),  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Ralph  L.  Holland,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Greater  Worcester  Area  Council  of  Churches. 

Special  prayers,  solos,  and  recitations  were 
included  In  the  program. 

In  Whitlnsville,  a  special  service  was  held 
in  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  yesterday 
afternoon.    About  200  attended. 

PRINCIPAL    SPEAKER 

Principal  speaker  was  Haigaz  Kazarian  of 
Boston,  representing  an  Armenian  news- 
paper. State  legislators  and  clergymen  from 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Episcopal  churches 
In  WhitinsviUe  and  Northbridge  also  spoke. 
Chairman  was  George  K.  Papazian.  Pastor 
of  the  Host  church  Is  Rev.  Sahaz  Vertanes- 
sian. 

The  massacres  commemorated  occurred  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1915.  when,  by 
some  estimates,  600,000  to  850,000  Armenians 
were  killed  by  the  Young  Turks  and  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  thousands  were  deported. 


The  explanation  for  the  slaughter  Is  com- 
plex, but  major  reasons  were  the  clash  of 
Armenian  Christian  and  Turkish  Moslem 
culture  and  Armenian  resentment  of  long 
years  of  tutelage  under  the  Turks. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  began  ruling  Armenia 
in  the  16th  century  and  continued,  under 
more  or  less  liberal  regimes,  down  to  the  19th 
century.  The  system  of  Armenian  self- 
government  under  Turkish  sovereignty  began 
to  grow  outmoded,  however.  In  the  late 
19th  century,  a  period  of  rising  nationalism 
everywhere,  Armenia — partly  ruled,  then,  by 
Czarlst  Russia — began  to  demand  independ- 
ence. 

These  ambitions  were  encouraged  by  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1878. 
When  Russia  tried  to  take  another  slice  of 
Armenia  at  the  end  of  that  war.  Great 
Britain  balked,  because  important  roads 
from  Constantinople  to  India  passed  through 
Armenia.  The  British,  in  effect.  Implied 
that  they  would  protect  Armenia. 

The  tensions  among  the  countries  gave  the 
Armenians  a  chance  to  work  harder  for  inde- 
pendence from  the  Turks.  They  expected 
much  help,  but  got  little,  from  the  outside. 

In  the  1880's,  they  formed  revolutionary 
societies.  The  Turks  took  reprisals  in  the 
form  of  slaughters — more  than  80,000  Ar- 
menians perished  in  1895.  But  a  period  of 
reconciliation  and  improvement  followed, 
and  when  Turkey  entered  World  War  I  on 
the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  Armenians 
assured  the  Young  Ttirk  government  of  their 
loyalty. 

But  harsh  treatment  of  Armenian  soldiers 
in  th'e  Turkish  armies  dissipated  this  good 
feeling  and  caused  racial  friction.  In  1915, 
the  Turkish  government  decided  to  "solve" 
the  Armenian  problem  by  exterminating  or 
deporting  all  the  Armenians.  Men,  women 
and  children  were  robbed  and  killed  Indis- 
criminately or  deported.  Many  of  them 
came  to  America,  whose  missionaries  had 
made  our  culture  known  to  the  Armenians. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers, 
Armenia  was  declared  an  independent  nation, 
but  was  soon  invaded  by  both  the  Soviets 
and  the  Turks,  and  has  been  ever  since  split 
between  the  two.  An  Armenian  Soviet  Re- 
public, containing  only  a  part  of  the  former 
Armenia,  which  spread  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  set  up  in  December, 
1920.  

[From  the  Hairenlk  Weekly,  Apr.  22,  1965] 
The  Prelate's  Remarks  on  Turk  Genocide 
(The  prelate's  remarks  at  a  50th  anniver- 
sary  observance   held   at   Detroit,    Mich., 
March  19) 

(By  His  Grace  Archbishop  Hrant 
Khatchadoorian) 
Fifty  years  ago  a  sacrilege  took  place  on  a 
territory  that  had  been  unjustly  taken  from 
a  good  Christian  people  In  the  13th  century. 
That  territory  was  caUed  Armenia  and  Cil- 
icia,  and  its  "inhabitants  were  called  Arme- 
nians. Not  in  a  thousand  years  in  the  history 
of  mankind  was  there  such  a  tragic  drama 
as  that  enacted  by  the  Armenians  50  years 
ago.  This  crime  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  genocide. 

A  genocide  that  was  barbaric  and  abom- 
inable, negating  the  teachings  of  all  reli- 
gions. It  was  planned  and  performed  with 
an  unimaginable  savagery.  I  need  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  government  or  the  peo- 
ple who  performed  that  terrible  crime  which 
I  list  as  the  eighth  mortal  sin  to  the  known 
seven  sins.  If  the  people  of  the  world,  or  the 
Christian  churches,  want  to  know  the  name 
of  the  perpetrators  of  that  eighth  sin,  let 
them  inquire  of  the  Armenian  people  who 
have  endured  the  pain  of  persecution  and  in- 
justice, brought  to  a  tragic  conclusion  50 
years  ago. 

Today,  dispersed  throughout  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  Armenians  are  appealing 


to  the  hearts  and  conscience  of  humanity 
rather  than  to  the  established  peacekeeping 
world  organizations,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
with  sad  hearts,  but  with  bright  aspirations 
and  strong  shoulders.  Why  was  this  geno- 
cldal  crime  permitted  against  the  first  Chris- 
tian church  and  against  its  peaceful  flock, 
the  Armenians?  Why  was  the  destruction  of 
churches,  schools,  and  entire  families  tol- 
erated? Why  was  a  whole  nation  deserted 
to  be  massacred  or  be  driven  to  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert  to  die  of  starvation  and 
thirst?  In  spite  of  all  that,  our  martyred 
people  gazed  toward  the  heavens  and  uttered 
the  words  of  our  Savior,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  tj 

The  Calvary  of  the  Armenian  people  had 
thousands  of  crosses.  Those  crosses  were 
the  ossified  arms  and  fists  of  the  martyred 
lifted  in  search  of  Justice.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  Christ  was  crucified  on  the  summit 
of  Golgotha.  His  arms  stretched  back  and 
nailed  on  the  cross.  In  1915,  Christ  lowered 
His  right  hand  from  His  cross  and  uttered  to 
the  Armenian  people,  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  In  Antellas,  there  is  an  oU 
painting  hung  on  the  altar  of  St.  Stephan's 
Memorial  Chapel  appropriately  placed  op- 
posite the  bones  and  skulls  of  massacred 
Armenians  that  dramatically  shows  the  in- 
vitation of  our  Saviour  to  His  people. 

Today,  after  50  years,  our  whole  nation 
demands,  in  evangelic  spirit  "Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you:  seek,  and  ye  shall  find; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 
We  demand  the  return  of  our  own  country. 
We  seek  to  shatter  the  chains  of  captivity 
and  to  return  to  our  paternal  homeland, 
where  we  want  to  become  the  fourth  fruit- 
ful seed,  even  as  the  one  in  Christ's  parable 
of  the  sower.  We  want  to  see  a  healthy  de- 
velopment on  our  sou  of  our  p)eople'8  mental 
and  spiritual  creations.  We  want  to  see  a 
free  and  independent  and  whole  Armenia. 

For  the  last  600  years  we  have  been  living 
with  the  consolation  of  a  spiritual  father- 
land. But,  hereafter,  we  demand  the  eman- 
cipation of  our  confiscated  territories,  which 
together  with  the  boundaries  of  present  Ar- 
menia, will  reestablish  a  free  Armenia,  as 
rightfully  designated  by  President  Wilson. 
We  want  the  return  of  our  sacred  Mount 
Ararat,  biblically  renowned  for  Noah's  ark — 
Mount  Ararat  the  granite  pedestal  of  our 
spiritual  life  and  power;  our  silent  witness 
to  our  rededication  and  sacred  devotion  to 
the  rebirth  of  our  homeland. 

Today,  after  50  years,  we  weep  no  more,  we 
stand  proud  and  victorious  before  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  shielded  by  the  armor  of 
our  ancient  religion,  our  advanced  learning 
and  our  perpetuated  culture.  Our  minds 
are  clear,  our  hearts  beat  with  the  assurance 
of  the  sun  of  Justice  and  with  the  verdict 
of  the  righteous  Judge.  We  appeal  to  hu- 
manity, we  appeal  to  our  beloved  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  Its  diversi- 
fied citizenship  to  Join  us  In  our  prayers  and 
in  our  pleas  for  Justice  on  the  occasion  of  this 
50th  anniversary  of  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

May  the  Lord  bless  the  peaceful  memory 
and  soul  of  our  IV2  million  dear  martyrs. 

My  dear  friend  the  Honorable  Congressman 
Derwinski,  I  urge  you  to  be  one  of  our 
spokesmen  for  our  demands  and  our  plea 
of  Justice.  You  and  your  fellow  Congress- 
men speaking  out  on  behalf  of  captive  na- 
tions have  won  the  heartfelt  gratitude  and 
friendship  of  millions  of  persons.  We  re- 
spect and  love  you  and  bless  your  humani- 
tarian efforts. 

[From  the  Armenian  Mirror-Spectator, 

Apr.  24,  1965] 

Out  of  Smouldering  Ashes 

The  Armenian  people  in  Turkish-occupied 

Armenia  had  existed  in  the  numbness  of  a 

virtual  state  of  slavery  since  1375,  when  the 
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last  Armenian  kingdom  in  Cilicia  fell  prey  to 
the  invading  Memelouks.  In  ttie  19th  cen- 
tury, after  the  influenx  of  Western  Ideas  of 
liberty  and  democracy  into  the  country, 
the  leaders  of  the  Armenians  awakened,  and 
there  was  a  general  stir  and  cry  for  reform 
and  for  a  limited  amount  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  alternatives  were  eternal  slavery 
or  death. 

The  Turkish  Government  since  Sultan 
Hamid  had  chosen  to  close  the  Armenian 
question  by  the  alternative  of  death.  After 
sporadic  massacres  in  the  19th  century  in 
which  many  thousands  of  Armenians  were 
killed  by  the  Turks,  the  great  crime  began 
in  1915,  7  years  after  the  young  Turk  Gov- 
ernment had  declared  a  new  constitution 
promising  "liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity." 
Talaat  Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  Enver  and  Jemal,  headed  the  Govern- 
ment. They,  with  the  consent  and  encour- 
agement of  many  Turkish  officials,  started 
the  deportations  and  atrocities.  Talaat  gave 
the  orders. 

April  24,  1915,  is  the  day  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  Armenian  leaders  in  Istanbul  were 
taken  into  Government  custody  and  killed. 
The  marches  in  the  Interior  provinces  that 
soon  engulfed  all  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
had  already  begun,  and  although  there  was 
Armenian  defense  in  many  areas,  1  '/2  million 
Armenians  succumbed  to  slaughter,  after 
tortures  and  atrocities.  The  massacres  con- 
tinued after  1918,  when  the  mask  of  World 
War  I  was  gone,  in  Transcaucasia  under  the 
leade-ship  of  Kemal. 

The  Txu-kish  Government  had  Its  way  in 
the  complete  domination  and  usurpation  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Armenian  historical 
homeland  and  part  of  eastern  Armenia. 
Other  Christian  nations  and  people  who  had 
shown  some  sympathy  to  Armenians  pre- 
viously, ignored  the  Armcnocide  and  did  not 
intercede  on  behalf  of  Armenians,  though 
they  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  help 
of  many  Armenian  soldiers  that  fought  for 
the  Allies.  There  were  notable  exceptions, 
men  who  tried  to  stop  the  massacres  or  to 
aid  the  Armenian  cause,  men  such  as  Dr. 
Lepsius,  Lord  Bryce.  Gladstone,  Morgenthau, 
Nanssn,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  others. 

The  Armenians  In  Armenia  and  those  in 
the  Dispersion  have  not  fo'-gotten  their 
friends;  nor^^ave  they  forgotten  their  Turk- 
ish enemies;  nor  shall  they  ever  forget  their 
martyrs.  On  this,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  great  crime,  they  remember  that  lives, 
homeland,  and  $35  billion  in  savings  and 
property  were  lost  to  the  grace  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  mob.  They  remember 
that  the  world  has  not  yet  recognized  the 
need  for  restitution,  and  that  Turkey  itself 
will  never  even  admit  its  crime  and  its 
present  distortions  of  history.  These  Ar- 
menians feel  that  the  cause  of  justice  Is 
never  outdated. 

And  they  realize  that  out  the  smoulder- 
ing ashes  and  the  bodily  ruins  of  death  and 
decay,  a  small  Armenia  was  born  and  heis 
made  tremendous  progress  and  contributions 
to  the  universal  cause  of  education,  scien- 
tific advancement,  arts,  and  the  renaissance 
of  its  own  cultural  heritage.  Turkey,  by 
comparison,  with  much  more  land  and  many 
millions  more  population,  has  not  made  any 
significant  contributions  in  these  fields,  even 
with  its  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid. 

As  an  ancient  people,  Armenians  have  ex- 
perienced the  flow  and  ebb  of  many  regimes 
and  many  wars,  and  they  know  that  peace  is 
the  only  answer. 

[Prom  the  Blackstone  Valley  News  Tribune, 
Whitlnsvllle,  Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1965] 
A  History  of  Armenian  Massacre 
(By  Mrs.  Samuel  Sagherlan) 
The  local   Armenian  Americans  have  or- 
ganized a  committee  to  coordinate  local  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  national  observance 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  mas- 


sacres of  the  Armenians.  The  committee  has 
been  organized  from  the  chapters  of  the  Ar- 
menian Revolutionary  Federation,  the  Ar- 
menian Relief  Society,  and  the  organizations 
of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church.  The  ex- 
ecutive conunittee  Is  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Honorary  chairman.  Rev.  Sahag  Vertanes- 
sian,  pastor  of  Soorp  Asdvadzadzin's.  Co- 
chairmen:  Mr.  John  Moscoflan,  Mr.  George 
Papazian.  Public  Relations:  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sagherlan,  Mr.  Horan  Hougasian.  Program 
committee :  Mr.  Archie  Mlsaklan,  Mr.  Samuel 
Sagherlan,  Mr.  Varkls  Arakelian. 

Subcommittee  members:  Mrs.  Halganoosh 
Egsegian,  Mrs.  Slraphi  Johnson,  Mrs.  Louise 
Mantashlglan,  Mrs.  Varter  Bedlgian,  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Sisolan,  Mrs.  Varsenig  Papazian, 
Mrs.  Horan  Hougasian,  Mrs.  Archie  Mlsaklan, 
Mr.  Carl  Tosoonlan. 

The  anniversary  commemorates  the  open- 
ing of  a  systematic  4-year-long  harassment 
of  Armenians  by  Turks  during  the  period  of 
1915-18.  On  April  24,  1915,  Turks  bent  upon 
the  virtual  genocide  of  Armenian  people  ar- 
rested more  than  100  Armenians  intellectuals 
In  Constantinople,  transported  them  into  the 
interior,  and  murdered  them. 

In  the  months  and  years  that  followed, 
Armenians  were  subjected  to  a  devastating 
war  tax,  their  towns  and  villages  were  pil- 
laged, and  their  men  were  forced  Into  Turk- 
ish labor  battalions,  later  to  be  slaughtered. 

All  males  12-45  years  of  age  were  abducted 
from  their  families  and  homes  and  were 
killed.  Older  men,  women  and  children  un- 
der 12  were  deported  to  the  Syrian  desert 
in  northern  Mesopotamia,  though  many  did 
not  survive  this  Journey.  Women  were  at- 
tacked and  mtirdered.  Children  were  put  to 
the  sword,  property  was  stolen,  and  homes 
were  impounded. 

According  to  experts,  a  million  and  a  half 
Armenians  were  killed,  while  another  mil- 
lion were  permanently  scarred,  sickened,  and 
maimed.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one- 
half  of  all  known  living  Armenians  In  1915 
were  victims  of  the  Txu-kish  genocide.  In 
addition,  2,050  churches  and  203  Armenian 
monasteries  were  seized,  with  a  total  value 
estimated  at  a  billion  dollars.  A  mere  10 
percent  of  all  Armenian  clerics  in  the  af- 
fected areas  survived  attendant  atrocities. 
Only  one  prelate  was  spared;  the  others  bru- 
tally murdered.  Hundreds  of  Armenian 
churches  were  converted  into  armories  and 
houses  of  Ul  repute  or  were  razed.  Esti- 
mated loss  to  the  Armenian  nation  during 
the  1915-18  period  has  been  set  at  $36  bil- 
lion. 

Famous  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  called 
his  account  of  the  massacre  "Armenian 
Atrocities:  The  Murder  of  a  Nation." 
During  the  last  session  of  Vatican  Council 
n,  the  Armenian  Hierarchy,  addressed  the 
matter  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  meet- 
ing at  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  describing  the 
persecution  as  a  horrible  crime  perpetrated 
upon  the  Armenian  people.  On  December  6, 
1915,  Pope  Benedict  XV  referred  to  "the  most 
unhappy  Armenian  people  (who)  have  been 
brought  close  to  extinction." 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  cruel 
and  inhiiman  Armenian  massacre  of  in- 
famous history  it  is  most  fitting  that  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  should 
suspend  its  business  in  order  to  express 
its  great  horror  and  deep  sorrow  con- 
cerning this  awful  example  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  and  to  pay  just  tribute 
to  the  faithful  and  courageous  people  of 
Armenia. 

Back  on  the  24th  day  of  April  in  1915 
and  during  the  following  several  weeks, 
thousands  of  Armenian  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life  were  arrested  throughout 
the  Armenian  communities,  by  Turkish 


authorities,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  deported  in  groups  to  distant  areas 
and  a  great  number  were  murdered  with 
extreme  cruelties. 

At  the  same  time  young  Armenians 
who  had  been  faithfully  serving  in  the 
Turkish  Army  were  disarmed  and  mur- 
dered by  their  Turkish  fellow  soldiers 
under  the  orders  of  their  officers. 

Having  decimated,  in  this  frightful 
manner,  the  counti-y  of  its  leaders  and 
fighting  men  the  Turkish  Government 
then  next  proceeded  to  deport  the  entire 
Armenian  population  in  historic  Arme- 
nia to  distant,  desolate  regions  in  Turkey. 

Nearly  2>/2  million  Armenians,  mostly 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes,  their 
businesses,  their  belongings,  their 
chm-ches,  and  schools  to  form  caravans 
for  a  terrible  journey  which  reached  from 
the  Armenian  Plateau  to  the  hot  sands 
of  the  distant  Arabian  Desert. 

It  is  estimated  conservatively  that  V/2 
million  weak  and  defenseless  human  be- 
ings died  in  the  course  of  that  indescrib- 
ably inhuman  journey  from  hunger, 
thirst,  exposure,  or  at  the  murderous 
hands  of  cruel  gendarmes  and  Turkish 
and  Kurdish  ruffians  all  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  extent  of  this 
most  barbarous  happening  of  unprovoked 
and  senseless  murder  and  rapine  of  even 
innocent  women  and  children  will  never 
be  known  but  even  a  summary  account  of 
only  a  very  small  part  of  such  a  baseless 
and  brutal  political  crime  is  more  than 
enough  to  cause  any  decent  civilized  hu- 
man being  to  be  filled  with  horror  and 
revulsion. 

However,  the  most  amazing  and  re- 
markable thing  in  this  long  and  excruci- 
ating visitation  of  persecution,  injustice, 
and  extreme  suffering  is  that  the  Arme- 
nian people  retained  their  faith,  their 
courage,  their  beliefs,  and  their  hopes 
and  sui-vived  as  a  Christian  nation. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  their  national 
existence  is  even  now  dark  and  dis- 
couraging, under  the  domination  of 
brutal  atheistic  communism  but,  by  our 
recognition  here  this  afternoon,  we  ex- 
press our  determination  and  our  convic- 
tion that  neither  we  nor  they  will  ever 
despair  about  their  future  liberation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  among 
American-Armenians  as  friends  and 
neighbors  know  full  well  why  the  native 
people  of  Armenia  will  never  give  up  their 
fight  for  freedom.  The  American- 
Armenians  have  been  second  to  no  other 
nationality  in  accepting  their  share  of 
the  burden  and  contributing  their  full 
measure  of  sacrifice  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  this  country. 

In  private  life  the  American-Armenian 
is  an  honest,  industrious,  cooperative 
citizen  in  his  community. 

When  our  Nation  has  been  attacked 
by  armed  aggression,  the  Americans  of 
Armenian  origin  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  all  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  may  be  justly  proud  of  their 
military  record  here. 

In  the  fields  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life  in  America,  the  Armenian 
descendant  has  exhibited  the  highest 
qualities  of  character  and  accomplish- 
ment. 
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Having  lived  and  worked  among 
Armenian-Americans  practically  all  my 
\\ie  I  can  personally  state  my  own  con- 
viction that  the  spirit  of  the  homeland, 
as  evidenced  by  the  descendants,  will 
never  be  defeated  by  any  type  of  bar- 
baric persecution. 

As  a  fellow  American,  I  take  heart  and 
courage  from  their  example  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  valiant  people  in  their  na- 
tive land.  .    J.  ^     , 

The  struggle  of  Armenia  today  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  struggle  in  which  the 
United  States  and  all  other  Christian 
nations  are  now  fiercely  engaged  against 
the  most  ruthless  enemy  the  civilized 
world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we,  then,  today  salute 
the  martyrdom,  the  faith,  the  courage 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Armenian 
people  let  us  here  renew  our  pledge  to 
persevere  in  our  common  fight  against 
the  modern  Communist  enemy  until  the 
free  cause  of  the  United  States,  Armenia 
and  all  other  peace-loving  nations  is 
achieved  and  may  the  Almighty  speed 
that  happy  day. 


GENERAL    LEAVE     TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  unspeakable  occurrence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ron- 
CALio) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  TANZANIA 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
an  especially  important  date  in  the  Re- 
public of  Tanzania,  for  it  marks  the  first 
birthday  of  the  Republic  created  1  year 
ago  by  the  merger  of  Tanganyika  and 
Zanzibar,  On  this  memorable  occasion, 
we  wish  to  send  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency,  President  Julius  Nyerere. 
of  Tanzania. 

The  merger  was  a  surprise  to  many, 
who  viewed  the  two  governments  as  ide- 
ologically at  variance  and  who  con- 
sidered such  a  major  political  step  un- 
likely at  a  time  when  both  countries  had 
just  been  through  political  crises.  Pre- 
dictions differed.  Some  felt  that  union 
would  not  last.  But  a  reassessment  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  shows  that  al- 
ready important  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  consolidating  and  strengthening 
the  union. 

Physically  the  two  countries  resemble 
each  other  little.  Tanganyika  is  a  large 
east  African  country  nearly  363,000 
miles  square  in  area.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  land  consists  of  an  immense 
plateau.  Tanganyika  is  also  the  site  of 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Africa,  snowcapped  the  year 
round  even  though  it  is  only  3°  south 
of  the  Equator,  and  of  Lake  Victoria,  the 
second  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
world.  By  way  of  contrast,  Zanzibar  is 
an  island — or  rather  two  islands,  Zan- 
zibar and  Pemba — lying  off  Africa's  east 
coast.  The  islands  are  low-lying, 
studded  with  bays  and  Inlets,  lush  with 
tropical  vegetation,  and  fragrant  with 


the  aroma  of  cloves,  the  main  product  of 
Zanzibar. 

Furthermore,  differences  between  Zan- 
zibar and  Tanganyika  were  not  limited 
to  physical  features  alone.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Zanzibar  was  viewed  as  drift- 
ing ever  further  leftward,  while  Tan- 
ganyika was  pictured  as  friendly  to  the 
West  though  nonalined. 

What  brought  these  two  countries  to- 
gether? One  of  the  forces  was  probably 
the  appeal  of  the  idea  of  unity  in  east 
Africa.  The  four  east  African  territories 
of  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  and 
Kenya  were  functionally  coordinated 
under  the  British  colonial  administra- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  an  eventual  east 
African  federation  is  still  a  potent  force. 
Shortly  after  the  merger  of  Tanganjnka 
and  Zanzibar  last  spring,  the  President 
of  the  new  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Julius 
Nyerere,  called  once  again  for  an  east 
African  federation  of  Tanzania,  Uganda, 
and  Kenya. 

In  any  event,  on  April  26,  1964,  Tan- 
ganyika and  Zanzibar  merged  into  a 
single  sovereign  state.  The  articles  of 
union  provided  that  the  new  republic 
would  be  governed  by  the  constitution  of 
Tanganyika  pending  the  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution.  Zanzibar  would  re- 
tain a  separate  executive  and  legislature 
to  handle  domestic  affairs,  but  national 
matters— external  affairs,  defense,  im- 
migration, trade,  customs,  taxes,  and 
police  powers — would  be  dealt  with  ex- 
clusively by  the  executive  and  parliament 
of  the  United  Republic. 

The  first  year  of  the  union  has  wit- 
nessed the  implementation  of  the  articles 
of  union  into  a  workable  goverrmiental 
system.  The  police  force  has  been  suc- 
cessfully integrated.  Foreign  relations 
have  been  taken  over  exclusively  by  the 
union  government.  Gradually  the  di- 
verse institutions  and  policies  of  the  two 
countries  are  being  integrated,  and  the 
two  countries  are  genuinely  merging 
into  one.  A  new  development  plan  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  union  government. 

On  this  important  anniversary  we  sa- 
lute you.  President  Nyerere,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Karume.  and  the  people  of  Tan- 
zania, and  express  our  best  wishes  for 
the  continued  successful  development  of 
the  Republic  of  Tanzania. 


OREGON  SENATE  MEMORIAL- 
GRANDE  RONDE  DAMS 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  river  basins  that  suffered  severe  dam- 
age during  the  December-January  fiood 
disaster  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the 
Grande  Ronde  Basin,  of  northeast  Or- 
egon. An  engineering  and  feasibility  re- 
port by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  the  development  of  dams  of 
the  Grande  Ronde  River  and  Catherine 
Creek  in  the  basin  is  currently  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  approvaL    It 


is  most  Important  that  these  projects  be 
authorized  and  constructed  as  soon  as 
oossil^ls. 

The  Oregon  State  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, in  Senate  Joint  Memorial  6,  has 
memorialized  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive department  in  support  of  these 
projects,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  submit 
the  memorial  herewith: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honorable 
Stephen  Ailes,  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorlallBta,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectively  rep- 
resent as  follows : 

Whereas  there  has  been  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  a  damslte  on  the 
upper  Grande  Ronde  River  in  Union  County. 
Oreg.,  known  as  Spring  Creek  damslte;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  designated  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  a  damslte  on  upper 
Catherine  Creek  In  eastern  Union  County, 
Oreg.,  known  as  Catherine  Creek  damslte; 
and 

Whereas  these  damsltes  designated  as  such 
are  a  part  of  the  multipurpose  water  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Coltmibla  River  Basin; 
and 

Whereas,  If  the  Spring  Creek  damslte  and 
the  Catherine  Creek  damslte  are  developed 
to  their  full  potential  by  the  construction 
thereon  of  dams,  substantial  benefits  in  the 
form  of  flood  control,  farmland  irrigation, 
and  recreational  development  would  be 
realized  In  Baker,  Union.  Wallowa,  Grant, 
and  Umatilla  Counties  In  northeastern 
Oregon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Honorable  Stephen  Ailes,  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  is  memorialized  to  take  all 
steps  possible  to  insure  that  projected  multi- 
purpose dams  be  constructed  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  Spring  Creek  damslte  on 
the  upper  Grande  Ronde  River  in  Union 
County,  Oreg.,  and  on  the  Catherine  Creek 
damslte  in  Union  County.  Oreg. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation. 

Adopted  by  senate  March  22,  1965. 
Cecil  L.  Edwabds, 

Secretary  of  Senate.  . 
Harry  J.  BoiviN, 
President  of  Senate. 
Adopted  by  house  April  2,  1965. 

F.  P.  Montgomery, 
Speaker  of  House. 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING:    CORRECT 
PACKAGING  ABUSES 

Mr  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  truth-in-packag- 
ing legislation  to  deal  with  various  pack- 
aging practices  which  have  grown  up 
within  our  marketing  industry. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  shopper  in  a 
grocery  store  purchased  commodities  out 
of  bulk  supply.    She  asked  for  a  pound 
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of  cookies  and  the  clerk  behind  the  coun- 
ter weighed  out  a  pound  of  cookies.  Al- 
most all  commodities  were  handled  out 
of  bulk.  In  short,  the  retailer  purchased 
food  in  bulk  from  a  manufacturer  or 
processor  and  broke  them  down  into 
units  for  the  customer. 

Today  our  modern  supermarket  offers 
an  astounding  array  of  prepackaged 
merchandise  ranging  from  food  items 
through  hardware  and  drug  items.  Food 
is  broken  down  into  packaged  units  by 
the  manufacturer  or  food  processor. 

Through  these  showplaces  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  diversity  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  obtains  the  foodstuffs 
which  make  Americans  the  best  fed  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

In  this  world  of  prepackaged  splendor, 
however,  there  has  crept  a  disturbing 
amount  of  misleading  and  deceptive 
packaging  practices  and  unfair  trade 
practices : 

Net  weight  and  other  important  in- 
formation is  often  printed  in  too  small 
type. 

Net  weight  and  net  contents  informa- 
tion does  not  appear  at  the  same  place 
on  all  packages. 

Packages  are  oversized  even  when  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  contents  will 
settle  during  transit. 

"Giant."  'jumbo,"  "large  economy 
size"  often  offer  no  savings  over  smaller 
containers  of  the  same  brand. 

Pictures  on  packages  grossly  misrepre- 
sent the  contents. 

Claimed  "servings  per  package"  have 
no  meaning  to  the  consumer. 

Fractions  of  ounces  are  used  for  no 
apparent  reason  other  than  to  frustrate 
comparison  shopping. 

This  bill  seeks  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  packaging  aspects  which  confront 
the  shopper  in  the  supermarket,  but  also 
the  industry'  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  these  practices.    The  bill  seeks  to — 

First,  provide  the  means  for  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  know  what  she  is  buy- 
ing; 

Second,  extend  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  rela- 
tively new  form  of  nonprice  competition 
of  packaging;  and 

Third,  eliminate  the  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices that  have  developed  along  with 
packaging  gimmickry  and  deception. 

My  bill  directs  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration — for  food,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics— and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— for  other  consumer  commodi- 
ties— to  promulgate  regulations  that  will 
require  packages  to  accurately  and 
clearly  give  essential  product  informa- 
tion and  fairly  represent  the  contents. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  that  introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Senator  Philip  Hart, 
of  Michigan,  and  incorporates  changes 
in  the  language  to  meet  certain  criti- 
cism of  the  packaging  industry  of  earlier 
bills.    The  principal  changes  include: 

First.  Once  a  standardized  volume  is 
established  for  a  given  commodity,  any 
shape  container  may  be  permitted. 

Second.  No  rules  would  be  allowed 
which  could  outlaw  existing  standardized 
containers  such  as  the  various  standard 
can  sizes. 

Third.  No  weight  or  measures  stand- 
ards could  be  established  for  packages 
under  2  ounces. 


The  bill  would  deal  with  the  so-called 
"kitchen  and  bathroom"  items  which 
make  up  the  great  majority  of  products 
sold  in  the  modern  supermarket.  The 
average  household  spends  almost  one- 
third  of  its  budget  on  these  items  and 
the  current  packaging  practices  are  in- 
creasingly depriving  the  consumer  of 
value  in  his  purchases  in  this  area. 

Based  on  my  own  family's  experience, 
the  housewife  makes  every  effort  to  spend 
this  portion  of  the  family  budget  with 
care.  In  some  cases  this  is  easy.  She 
can  tell  the  difference  in  price  between 
different  brands  of  vegetables  in  stand- 
ard size  cans.  But  she  quickly  is  lost  in 
a  maze  of  fractions  and  higher  mathe- 
matics when  it  comes  to  comparison 
shopping  for  other  items. 

A  Wisconsin  State  legislator  recently 
cited  interesting  facts  in  support  of  a 
truth-in-packaging  bill  he  had  intro- 
duced in  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature. 
State  Senator  Martin  J.  Schreiber  cited 
a  typical  problem  faced  by  a  housewife 
in  purchasing  soap  powder.  One  actual 
case  he  cited  was  a  choice  between  three 
sizes  of  the  same  brand  of  soap  powder: 
The  "king  size"  package  contained  5 
pounds,  11  ounces,  and  cost  $1.33. 

The  "giant  size"  package  contained  3 
pounds,  5 '2  ounces,  and  cost  79  cents. 

The  "regular  size"  contained  1  pound, 
6  ounces,  and  cost  32  cents. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  at  a  glance  or  even 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  which  is  the  best 
buy.  However,  the  "king  size"  label  and 
the  "giant  size"  label  suggest  that  they 
are  a  better  buy. 

Long  division  will  show,  however,  that 
the  best  buy  in  this  case  was  the  "regular 
size"  package.  It  cost  1.45  cents  per 
ounce,  while  the  "king"  and  "giant"  sizes 
cost  1.46  cents  per  ounce  and  1.48  cents 
per  ounce,  respectively. 

Clearly  the  manufacturer  who  pre- 
prints the  package  in  this  fashion  has 
no  control  over  the  prices  charged  by 
the  retailer  and  the  result  is  tnat  these 
labels  have  no  particular  meaning  for 
the  consumer  and  can  be  misleading. 

This  also  holds  true  for  "cents  off" 
deals  preprinted  on  packages  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. He  cannot  control  the  price 
charged  by  the  retailer  and  the  price 
charged  may  be  the  normal  retail  price. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  Wis- 
consin housewife,  highlighting  another 
packaging  device.  She  wrote  that  she 
had  purchased  two  1-pound  packages  of 
potato  flakes  within  a  5-month  period. 
The  price  had  increased  from  69  cents  to 
79  cents  and  the  claimed  number  of  serv- 
ings had  risen  from  20  to  25,  but  the  less 
expensive  first  package  contained  the 
equivalent  of  7  pounds  of  ordinary  pota- 
toes and  the  higher  priced  one  only  6V^ 
pounds. 

This  illustrates  how  irrelevant  pack- 
aging information  can  be  to  the  actual 
contents  of  the  container.  A  provision 
of  my  bill  would  establish  serving  stand- 
ards so  that  the  term  "25  servings"  would 
have  some  meaning  to  the  housewife 
planning  meals  and  not  just  be  used  to 
suggest  increased  contents. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would — 
First,  require  the  net  weight  or  con- 
tents to  be  printed  prominently  on  the 
front  panel  of  all  packages; 


Second,  prohibit  the  use  of  misleading 
pictures  on  packages; 

Third,  prohibit  cents-off  deals  or 
"economy  sized"  designations  by  manu- 
facturers which  imply  a  control  over  re- 
tail prices  they  may  not  have; 

Fourth,  provide  means  for  standard- 
izing package  weights  and  measures  for 
specific  types  of  commodities  so  the 
shopper  can  compare  prices  without 
dealing  with  fractions  of  ounces;  and 

Fifth,  provide  industry  with  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  formulation 
of  these  packaging  regulations. 

Hearings  are  being  held  this  week  in 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  this 
very  language.  While  it  may  be  difficult 
to  write  language  to  assure  that  the  reg- 
ulations will  not  stifle  normal  growth  in 
the  industry,  it  is  not  impossible.  Fur- 
thermore, the  evidence  shows  that  some 
regulation  is  needed. 

This  legislation  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  several  years.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  and  the  growing  con- 
gressional concern  over  these  practices 
has  been  similarly  of  public  record  for 
some  time.  Yet  the  conditions  persist, 
demonstrating  that  the  industry  is  not 
capable  of  self-regulation  in  this  respect. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  packaging 
industry  to  assist  Congress  in  writing 
legislation  which  will  both  eliminate  the 
deceptive  packaging  practices  while 
avoiding  any  stifling  of  the  development 
of  new  products  or  growth  in  the  indus- 
try.   

ARMENIAN  MASSACRES  IN  TURKEY 
IN  1915 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24  of 
this  year  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  an  event  of  World  War  I  almost  for- 
gotten, the  outright  extermination  of  the 
Armenian  communities  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year 
there  were  close  to  2  million  Armenians 
in  the  sultan's  sprawling  domain,  and 
about  half  of  these  were  living  in  their 
historic  homeland  in  eastern  Asia  Minor. 
By  the  end  of  that  terrible  year  nearly 
all  of  them  had  been  uprooted  from  their 
homes — only  those  residing  in  the  sul- 
tan's capital  city  of  Constantinople  were 
spared  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
had  been  massacred  outright. 

Most  of  those  who  were  spared  this 
cruel  but  quick  form  of  death  were 
doomed  to  suffer  longer  in  the  course  of 
forced  marches,  but  they  also  shared  a 
similar  fate  under  circumstances  of  bru- 
tality and  cruelty  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  even  of  the  blood-stained  East. 
Barely  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
managed  to  survive  this  secretly  planned 
and  most  carefully  executed  first  case  of 
genocide  in  all  modem  history.  Thus 
the  Armenian  people,  who  throughout 
their   long   and   turbulent   history  had 
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steadfastly  clung  to  their  ancestral 
homes  and  who  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  knew  them  had  long  been  regarded 
as  the  most  energeUc,  industrious  and 
oro'^ressive  element  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
Dire'  were  carried  off  as  if  by  some  afflic- 
tion'early  in  the  First  World  War. 

The  causes  for  this  tragedy  are  nu- 
merous, but  the  real  cause  was  that  the 
Armenians,  always  oppressed  and  robbed 
and  violated  by  the  unruly  Kurds  and 
unsci-upulous  government  officials,  had 
asked  for  reforms  and  improvements  in 
their  status.  When  these  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  Turks  proved  un- 
willing to  do  anything  for  the  Armeni- 
ans, then  the  latter  had  appealed  to 
European  governments  for  their  good 
offices.  These  governments,  being  aware 
of  the  prevailing  misgoverrunent  in  the 
Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey,  had 
urged  the  Turkish  Government  to  intro- 
duce some  reforms  for  the  betterment  of 
the  lot  of  the  Armenian  people.  The 
Tui-ks  had  agreed  to  do  this,  but  they 
never  forgave  the  Armenians  for  seeking 
outside  intervention.  They  felt  that 
one  way  to  avoid  foreign  intervention 
was  to  eliminate  the  Armenian  element 
in  the  country.  The  First  World  War 
offered  them  the  golden  opportunity  to 
do  this.  And  they  proceeded  in  this 
hideous  task  in  a  most  i-uthless  manner, 
their  sole  purpose  being  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  Armenians  regardless  of  age 
and  sex.  Unfortunately  they  nearly 
succeeded  in  this  total  genocide,  and  to- 
day there  remain  barely  50,000  Arme- 
nians in  a  country  where  there  were 
nearly  2  million  before  1915. 

On  April  24  of  this  year,  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Armenian  massacres 
in  Turkey,  all  Armenian  communities 
throughout  the  world  and  their  friends 
everywhere  observed  that  black  anni- 
versary and  prayed  in  memory  of  more 
than  1  million  Armenian  victims  of  this 
unprecedented  campaign  of  genocide. 


AGAINST  HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE  APPRO- 
PRIATION 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  voted  an  additional  $50,000  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  permit  it  to  undertake  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  my  view, 
this  bodes  ill  for  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

In  the  first  place,  this  represents  a 
further  extension  of  nonlegislative  Inves- 
tigations by  the  committee.  I  believe 
these  investigations  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  in  derogation  of  our  basic 
freedoms.  A  congressional  committee 
has  no  business  investigating  and  orga- 
nization or  individuals  solely  for  the  sake 
of  exposure,  no  matter  how  undesirable 
the  organization  may  be.  The  only 
proper  function  for  a  congressional  com- 
mittee is  to  Consider  legislation  and  con- 
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duct  such  investigations  as  are  necessary 
to  determine  the  need  and  nature  of  such 
legislation. 

There  is  an  apparent  need  for  more 
effective  criminal  laws  to  deal  with  vio- 
lence against  civil  rights  workers  and 
Negroes  who  are  asserting  their  rights  in 
the  South.  Much  of  this  violence  seems 
to  be  perpetrated  by  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Investigation  of  the  need 
and  nature  of  new  laws  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  been  responsible  for  all  previ- 
ous civil  rights  legislation. 

An  even  greater  danger  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  arises,  however.  Virtually 
every  civil  rights  leader  has  been  cited 
frequently  in  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  files  and  publica- 
tions which  have  been  used  by  committee 
members  and  foes  of  civil  rights  as  evi- 
dence of  Communist  infiltration  in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  For  example, 
during  the  1963  civil  rights  bill  debate, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Gathings]  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record  30  pages  of  quotes  from  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  files  in- 
fering  that  59  persons  prominent  in  the 
NAACP  were  Communist  affiliates  or 
sympathizers.  Included  were  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  Roy  Wilkins,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, Jr.,  Thurgood  Marshall,  and  Rob- 
ert Weaver. 

From  this,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas concluded  that  the  NAACP  was  "sub- 
versive." There  have  been  similar 
instances. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  the  com- 
mittee investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  will  be  only  a  thinly  disguised  ex- 
cuse for  a  later  investigation  of  sup- 
posed Communist  infiltration  into  the 
civil  rights  organizations.  Indeed,  sev- 
eral southern  colleagues  who  spoke  In 
favor  of  the  committee  appropriation  in- 
dicated that  the  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions should  be  investigated  for  Commu- 
nist influence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  prophecy  does 
not  prove  true,  but  I  forsee  the  day  when 
every  Congressman  interested  in  pro- 
moting constitutional  rights  in  this  coun- 
try will  deeply  regret  this  latest  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  ap- 
propriation. This  committee,  with  five 
of  its  nine  members  from  the  Deep  South, 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  give  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  a  "once  over  lightly,"  and  then 
turn  with  a  vengeance  on  the  civil  rights 
groups. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  virtually  every 
civil  rights  leader  in  the  House  and  every 
Negro  Representative  present  voted 
against  this  appropriation,  including  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiGGs  and  Mr.  Conyers].  These  dis- 
tinguished civil  rights  leaders  certainly 
would  not  have  opposed  a  genuine  and 
effective  inquiry  into  more  effective  leg- 
islation to  combat  violence  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

Finally,  to  give  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  more  money  to  ex- 
tend still  further  its  jurisdiction  is  in- 
deed a  travesty.  The  committee  already 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  fourth 
ranking  in  terms  of  appropriations  of 


any  committee  in  the  House.  It  cer- 
tainly has  more  money  for  less  accom- 
plishment than  any  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  this  latest  appropria- 
tion will  haunt  the  House  for  many  years 
to  come  and  the  investigations  initiated 
pursuant  to  it  will  bring  no  credit  to 
this  noble  body. 


MILWAUKEE:     BIG     LEAGUE     CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoNCALio).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Rettss]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major 
league  season  opened  in  Milwaukee  on 
April  15.    The  day  was  cool  and  cloudy. 

Fans  who  like  to  root  for  the  home 
team  could  not  forget  that  next  year 
"their"  Braves  would  be  playing  for  At- 
lanta, not  Milwaukee. 

Circumstances  were  hardly  favorable 
for  a  large  attendance. 

Yet  33,874  Wisconsin  baseball  fans 
turned  out,  demonstrating  once  again 
that  Milwaukee  is  a  big  league  city  that 
loves  big  league  baseball. 

The  excellent  attendance  on  opening 
day  added  still  another  entry  to  the  long 
record  of  outstanding  support  Milwaukee 
has  given  to  the  Braves. 

The  opening  day  crowd  this  year 
should  remind  baseball's  fans  and  own- 
ers of  the  many  other  crowds  that 
packed  Milwaukee  County  stadium  to 
build  a  12-year  average  annual  attend- 
ance of  1,583,027— a  figure  surpassed  by 
only  one  other  National  League  club. 

Milwaukee  has  proved  itself  a  big 
league  town;  there  can  be  no  point  in 
any  further  "tests"  of  the  thoroughly 
demonstrated  enthusiasm  of  Milwau- 
keeans  for  major  league  baseball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders  of  major 
league  baseball  have  often  appeared  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  and  pledged 
to  operate  "responsibly"  and  "in  the 
public  interest." 

Yet  the  oligopolists  of  baseball  have 
decreed  that  Milwaukee,  a  proven  major 
league  city  with  a  proven  ability  and 
willingness  to  support  amply  a  major 
league  team,  is  to  be  left  without  major 
league  baseball  after  the  1965  season. 

Unless  something  is  done,  Milwaukee 
will  become  the  first,  but — and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  from  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
and  Cincinnati  in  particular  will  note 
this— not  the  last  major  league  city  in 
the  20th  century  to  lose  big  league  base- 
ball entirely. 

Baseball's  moguls  cannot  justify  their 
abandonment  of  the  loyal  fans  and  sup- 
porters in  Milwaukee  as  meeting  their 
often-stated  promise  to  operate  respon- 
sibly. 

The  opening  game  attendance  April  15 
spotlights  to  burden  on  the  club  owners 
to  remedy  that  irresponsible  action  which 
they  approved  last  year. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  responsible  and 
public-spirited  course  of  action  they  can 
take  if  they  will. 

Let  them  proceed  forthwith  to  expand 
baseball  by  four  new  franchises  for  the 
1966  season  and  to  create  from  the  new 
and  existing  teams  three  more  geograph- 
ically compact  leagues. 
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Let  them  also  agree  upon  greater  shar- 
ing of  television  revenues  to  equalize 
competition  and  to  wipe  out  an  incentive 
for  clubs  to  engage  in  profit-seeking  city 
hopping. 

Baseball  has  promised  to  operate  in  the 
public  interest.  Let  it  now  fulfill  that 
pledge. 

LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  May  15,  1965. 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McGrath)  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McGrath)  ,  for  May  3  and  4,  1965,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PijLTON  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  .  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, April  27,  1965;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Philbin,  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mackay,  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  45  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  April  28. 

Mr.  HuNGATE,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  May  12. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.   PUCINSKI. 

Mr.  AmnjNzio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mackay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  tlie 
States  of  Oregon.  Washington.  California, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  27.  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

981.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  made 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiire  and  proposed  provi- 
sions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  No. 
154 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  project,  Ore- 
gon-Washington, pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  155);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  oCacers  assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent 
duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the  Department 
at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1965,  pursuant  to  section  8031(c),  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  listing  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  contracts  negotiated  under 
authority  of  sections  2304(a)  (11)  and  2304 
(a)  (16)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  dur- 
ing the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1964,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  proposed  draft  amendment  to 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  the  en- 
try into  the  military  supply  system  of  items 
identical  or  similar  to  items  previously 
eliminated  or  to  standard  items  that  were 
retained,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  in  the  produc- 
tion of  T208  telescope  mounts  as  a  result  of 
an  Inaccurate  and  Incomplete  technical  data 
package.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  unnecessary  retention  of  high-value  land. 
Port  Gordon,  Ga.,  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  lack  of  proper  inspection  and  effec- 
tive maintenance  practices  for  communica- 
tion and  electronic  equipment  in  certain 
strategic  Army  Corps  units  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.,  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  procurements  of  spare  parts  and 


assemblies  in  excess  of  current  needs  by  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operai 
tlons. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  unnecessary  procurement  of  office 
furniture.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  two  cases  Involv- 
ing the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes,  namely 
Dockets  Nos.  185  and  283-A,  with  copies  of 
the  papers  relating  thereto,  pursuant  to 
section  21  of  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony  with 
respect  to  certain  crimes,  and  the  granting 
of  immunity  In  connection  therewith;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally   referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  7585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  other  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  7586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  computation  of  accredited  services  of 
certain  periods  o^  service  rendered  States  or 
Instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  7587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain 
distributions  of  money  by  corporations  which 
have  been  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  of  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  pe«sion  and  profit-sharing 
plans  made  on  the  behalf  of  self-employed 
Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHELP: 

H.R.  7589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  an  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax  as- 
sessments of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  7590.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Sixth 
United  States  Infantry  Association;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  7591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank  mergers, 
whether  accomplished  by  the  acquisition  of 
stock  or  assets  or  in  any  other  way,  are  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7593.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  conununicatlon  service  of 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
go  7594   A    bill    to    establish    a   Federal 
rommlsslon  on  Alcoholism,   and  for   other 
Durposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
ond  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R  7595-  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation  at 
Government  expense  for  dependents,  accom- 
nanvlng  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
at  Wieir  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United 
States  who  require  medical  care  not  locally 
available;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S 

HB.  7596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  Inequities  in  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (by  request) : 
HR  759'i^-  A  bill  to  establish  the  veterans 
reopened  insurance  fund  In  the  Treasury 
and  to  authorize  Initial  capital  to  operate 
insurance  programs  under  38  U.S.C.  725;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  7598.  A  bill  to  provide  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  preliminary  examination  and  sur- 
vey for  improvement  of  Lynn  Haven  Bayou 
and  Canal,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HR. 7599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  pears  to  pro- 
vide for  paid  advertising;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HR. 7600.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.R.  7601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  $30  billion  of  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  held  by  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  7602.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1263  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  Interstate  shipments  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading,  or 
other  document,  showing  certain  informa- 
tion in  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marked 
on  the  package;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7603.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reserve  for 
bad  debts  for  income  tax  piu-poses  In  the 
case  of  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  establishing  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.   1  of   1965;    to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 
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216.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  dams  on  the  Eel  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

217.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  a  request  for 
designation  of  a  highway  from  Tampa,  Fla., 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

218.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  requesting  the 
continuation  of  present  levels  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  soil  and  water  conservation  districts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

219.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Congress 
amending  all  Federal  laws  granting  subsidies 
to  any  industry  or  agricultural  pursuit,  to  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

220.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  requesting 
Congress  to  promote  the  protection  of  our 
gold  reserves;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

221.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  the  Missouri 
River  States  Committee  reaffirming  and  urg- 
ing early  and  favorable  action  by  the  Con- 
gress so  that  construction  may  be  started  as- 
suring the  beginning  of  another  phase  of  the 
uses  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

222.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  endorsing 
the  orderly  development  program  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

214.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to 
endorsing  S.  1091,  a  bill  relating  to  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

215.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  a  study 
being  made  of  the  flood  prevention  control 
aspects  of  the  Eel  River  and  Its  tributaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  7604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bartul 
Ivcevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  7605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Weeni- 
cezie  Joan  Sharma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  7606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pyung  Ok 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flora 
El  Tawil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.R.  7608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distribu- 
tion machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  7609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sook 
Ihn  Saw;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  7610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slu  Chun 
Tsu  Chao;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  7611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muriel  C. 
Greaves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaestner 
George  Phillips  and  his  wife  Miriam  Olive 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Prestiglacomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   ^ 

H.R.  7614.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Loma 
Gloria  Reld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  7616.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  7616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Caldas  and  Carmen  Caldas;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

181.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Martin  County,  Stuart, 
Fla.,  relative  to  requesting  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  providing  technical  assistance  -^ 
to  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  with- 
out new  costs  to  landowners  and  operators; 

to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

182.  Also,  petition  of  National  Bicycle  Deal- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  Wickliffe,  Ohio,  urging 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  for  bicycle 
paths  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  highway 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

183.  Also,  petition  of  Association  of  High- 
way Officials  of  North  Atlantic  States,  Tren- 
ton, N.J.,  relative  to  resolution  petitioning 
Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  develop  highway  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
recommending  an  additional  Federal-aid 
highway  program  expanding  the  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

184.  Also,  petition  of  Federation  of  Home- 
makers,  Arlington,  Va.,  requesting  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  create  a  new  standing 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Health  and  Safety,  to  consider  legislation 
In  these  specific  fields;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

185.  Also,  petition  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C., 
relative  to  urging  continued  efforts  to  oppose 
curtailment  of  veterans'  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

186.  Also,  petition  of  Local  No.  534,  Boston 
Cement  Masons  &  Asphalt  Layers  Union. 
Boston.  Mass.,  requesting  Congress  to  allow 
the  automatic  rate  reduction  on  temporary 
Korean  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

187.  Also,  petition  of  Southern  Interstate 
Nuclear  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  relative  to  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  the  Price-Anderson 
indemnity  legislation  for  an  additional  period 
of  10  years;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

•  •        mm^        ■■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  26, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Father  of  all  mankind,  we  come  con- 
scious that  our  best  contrivings  and  our 
wisest  plans  will  stand  but  as  mute  mon- 
uments of  futility  in  a  valley  of  dry  bones 
unless  upon  them  all  Thou  shalt  breathe 
the  breath  of  life. 

If  at  last,  chastened  by  Thy  immu- 
table laws,  a  shattered  world  is  to  leave 
behind  mutual  slaughter,  exploitation, 
suspicion,  and  hatred,  and  is  to  march 
together,  no  matter  how  long  and  steep 
the  climbing  way,  toward  a  fairer  earth 
in  which  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  learn  war 
any  more,  only  Thy  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire  can  lead  to  that  golden  era. 

Anxious  about  our  national  welfare,  as 
with  all  nations  we  stand  in  the  valley 
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of  decision,  knowing  that  of  those  to 
whom  much  has  been  given,  much  shall 
be  required,  we  lift  our  fervent  prayer: 

Send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth ;  let 
them  bring  us  to  Thy  holy  hill  of  an  abun- 
dant life  and  a  just  peace. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  23,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  12,  1965. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  April  23.  1965,  the 
bill  (H.R.  7091)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  167)  there- 
on, which  was  printed. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE  SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT  —  AMENDMENTS 
TO  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,   1965 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 12, 1965, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  on  April  23,  1965,  sub- 
mitted the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  rvith  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
give  notice  In  writing  that  it  Is  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XVI  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7091)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  namely: 

On  page  9,  line  4,  insert  the  following: 
"veterans'  reopened  insurance  fund 

"All  premiums  and  collections  on  insur- 
ance Issued  pursuant  to  section  725  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  'Veterans'  reopened  insurance  fund.' 
established  piu-suant  to  that  section,  and 
all  payments  on  such  lns\irance  and  on  any 
total  disability  provision  attached  thereto 
shall  be  made  from  that  fund,  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  of  that  section: 
Provided,  That  for  actuarial  and  accounting 
purposes,  the  a.'isets  and  liabilities  (includ- 
ing liability  for  repayment  of  advances  here- 
inafter authorized,  and  adjustment  of  pre- 
miums) attributable  to  each  insured  group 
established  under  said  section  725,  shall  be 
separately  determined:  Provided  further. 
That  such  amounts  of  the  'veterans'  special 
term  Insurance  fund'  as  may  hereafter  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  be  in  excess  of  the  actuarial 
liabilities  of  that  fund,  Including  contin- 
gency reserves,  shall  be  available  for  trans- 
fer to  the  "Veterans'  reopened  Insurance 
fund'  as  needed  to  provide  initial  capital: 
Provided  further,  That  any  amounts  so 
transferred  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury, 
and  shall  bear  Interest  payable  to  the 
Treasury  at  rates  established  In  accord- 
ance with  section  725(d)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code." 


Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  7091,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  PASTORE  also,  on  April  23,  1965, 
submitted  the  following  notice  in  writ- 
ing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  glyfif  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7091) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  4,  line  16,  insert  the  following: 
"peace  corps 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $1,858,000  shall  be  avail- 
able within  the  appropriation  for  'Peace 
Corps'  for  administrative  and  program  sup- 
port costs." 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  7091,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
LEGISLATIVE    CALENDAR    UNDER 

RULE  vm 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  under  rule  VIII  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 

With  Respect  to  the  Reserve  Officers' 

Training  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  Reserve  Ofllcers'  Training 
Corpys  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Peace  Corps  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft   of  proposed  legislation   to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat. 


612),  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  the  production  of  T208  telescope  mounts 
as  a  result  of  an  Inaccurate  and  incomplete 
technical  data  package.  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Touchet  Division,  Walla  Walu 
Project,  Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
report  on  the  Touchet  Division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Washington,  dated  January  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Final  Settlement  of  Claims  op 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  certain  Indians 
against  the  United  States  of  America  (with 
accompanying  papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  ,were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  construction  of 
dams  on  the  Eel  River 

"Whereas,  the  recent  December  1964  and 
January  1965  floods  and  storms  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  California  have  resulted  in  serious 
and  widespread  damage  and  destruction  to 
private  and  public  property,  and 

"Whereas  a  large  portion  of  the  damage 
and  destruction  might  have  been  avoided  or 
mitigated  had  there  been  dams  for  flood  con- 
trol purposes  on  the  upper  Eel  River:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  give 
high  priority  to  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  dams  on  the  upper  Eel  River  for 
flood  control  purposes:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Senate  Resolution   126 
"Resolution    relative    to    flood    control  and 
water  conservation  projects 

"Whereas  the  great  storms  of  December 
1964  caused  widespread  flooding  along  the 
Sacramento  River  and  Its  tributaries;  and 

"Whereas  this  flooding  caused  extensive 
damage  along  the  Sacramento  River  and  W 
tributaries  In  Tehama  and  Shasta  Counties: 
and 
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"Whereas  the  construction  of  dams  and 
rpservoirs  on  Thomas,  Deer.  Cottonwood, 
mus  and  Cow  Creeks,  and  In  Antelope  Basin 
would  have  prevented  much  of  this  damage; 

^'^"Whereas  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  California  has  made 
studies  which  indicate  that  these  projects 
are  economically  justifiable;  and 

"Whereas  in  addition  to  flood  control  these 
nrolects  would  provide  water  for  local  Irri- 
gation, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
ficial uses;  and 

"Whereas  these  projects  would  addltion- 
allv  yield  approximately  200,000  acre-feet  of 
water  for  export  at  an  early  date  and  at  a 

low  cost;  and 

"Whereas  these  projects  could  be  inte- 
grated with  the  Federal  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect- Now,  therefore,  be  it 

'•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  respectfully 
memorialized  to  give  high  priority  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  dams  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  River  Basin  for  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  purposes;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  respectfully  memorialized 
to  appropriate  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  conducting  such  studies  during 
the  next  fiscal  year;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  trans.-nit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

"Above  Senate  Resolution  126,  read  and 
adopted  on  April  15, 1965. 

"J.  A.  Beek, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  20 

"Whereas  labor  conditions  detrimental  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers  still  exist  in 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions;   and 

"Whereas  inferior  labor  conditions.  In- 
cluding low  wages,  constitute  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  and  interfere  with 
the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods; 
and 

"Whereas  the  sugar  industry  In  the  State 
of  Hawaii  pays  the  highest  wages  in  domestic 
sugar  production  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions  and  provides  sugar  workers 
a  standard  of  living  comparable  to  workers 
covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended;   and 

"Whereas  the  svigar  Industry  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  must  compete  with  producers 
and  processors  of  sugar  in  other  areas  whose 
employees  labor  for  wages  as  low  as  65  cents 
per  hour  and  whose  conditions  of  employ- 
ment otherwise  are,  under  American  stand- 
ards, substandard;   and 

"Whereas  fairness  and  justice  demand  that 
all  workers  in  the  United  States  and  its 
-possessions,  whether  Industrial  or  agricul- 
tural, be  entitled  to  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  compatible  with  the  American  way 
of  life;  and 

"Whereas  fairness  and  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple and  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  require 
that  a  minimum  wage  be  set  for  sugar 
workers  all  over  the  United  States  so  that 
competition  among  the  different  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  shall  be  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Legislature,  State  of 
Hawaii,  regular  session  of  1965  (the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  amend  all  Federal  laws  granting 
subsidies  to  any  Industry  or  agricultural 
pursuit.  In  which  Individuals  are  gainfully 
employed,  to  require  compliance  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  as  may  be  further  amended 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  condition  of  the 
payment  of  any  such  subsidy;  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  shall  be  authorized  to 
determine  temporary  exclusions  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  to  provide: 

"1.  That  payment  to  all  persons  employed 
on  a  sugar  farm  of  wages  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  as  set  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as 
may  further  be  amended  from  time  to  time, 
shall  be  a  condition  of  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducer; Provided  however.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
hold  hearings  to  determine  temporary  ex- 
clusions and  amounts  of  payments  to  be 
authorized  for  producers  so  excluded  tem- 
porarily. 

"2.  That  there  shall  be  no  reduction  In  the 
base  rate  of  payments  of  80  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar  for  any  sugar  farm  which 
pays  to  all  persons  employed  thereon  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  es- 
tablished by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  as  may  be  further 
amended  from  time  to  time,  irrespective  of 
production;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  Hawaii  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  26 
"Whereas  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts In  the  State  of  Hawaii  play  an  Integral 
role  In  the  protection  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State, 
and  especially  the  development  of  productive 
small  farms  and  flood  control  projects;  and 
"Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Government  has  proposed  that  Federal  funds 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  be 
reduced,  and  that  farmers  be  required  to  con- 
tribute up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  soil 
conservation  district  services  now  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government:  and 

"Whereas  the  proposal  that  farmers  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  costs  of  the 
program  will  adversely  affect  conservation 
work  In  the  State,  and  the  burden  on  small 
farmers  or  persons  now  beginning  to  develop 
^agricultural  land  will  prevent  their  partici- 
pation in  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, regular  session  of  1965  {the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  memorialized  to  con- 
tinue present  levels  of  Federal  support  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon- 
orable Hubert  H.  Humphret.  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 


Representatives;  and  to  the  members  of  Ha- 
waii's congressional  delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"House    Concurrent    Resohttion    E2 
"Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of   the  United 
States  relating  to  apportionment 
"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  membership  in  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  government  In  the 
various  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  rights  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  a  pattern  of  repre- 
sentation deemed  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
each  State  or  similar  to  the  pattern  deemed 
advantageous  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  provided  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution; and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented In  their  respective  legislatures,  thereby 
depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  deter- 
mine how  they  shall  be  governed;  and 

"Whereas  the  Implications  of  this  action 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  raise  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  present  form 
of  governing  bodies  of  many  subordinate 
units  of  government  within  the  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein.  That  this  legislature  respect- 
fully applies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  and  submit  to  the  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  substantially  as  follows : 

"  'article  — 

"  'Section.  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  or  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  liave  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress';  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Arthur  A.  Link, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"DONNELL    HaUGEN, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Charles  Tighe, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Gerald  F.  Stair, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Missouri  River 
States  Committee,  In  Omaha.  Nebr.,  on  April 
15,  1965,  endorsing  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  In  North  Dakota; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lions  Club,  of 
Rlncon,  P.R.,  relating  to  civil  righte;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 
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By  Mrs.  SMITH   (for  herself  and  Mr. 

MusKiE) : 
A  Joint   resolution   of  the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Maine;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"Joint  Resolution — 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

promote   the   protection  of   our   gold   re- 
serves 

"We  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
In  the  102d  legislative  session  assembled,  most 
respectfully  present  and  petition  your  hon- 
orable body  as  follows: 

"  'Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  certain  for- 
eign countries  are  creating  a  demand  upon 
the  U.S.  gold  reserves  by  demanding  payment 
of  gold  in  lieu  of  dollars;  and 

■  'Whereas  such  a  process  places  our  gold 
reserves  and  supply  in  Jeopardy  by  removing 
substantial  amounts  of  gold  from  backing 
our  currency;   and 

'•  'Whereas  certain  foreign  countries  are 
obligated  to  the  United  States  for  substan- 
tial amounts  from  World  War  I  and  II  loans 
along  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  loan; 
and 

'  'Whereas  other  countries  of  the  world  are 
Indebted  for  substantial  amounts  from  legiti- 
mate loans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  we,  the  memorialists,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  legislative  action  authorizing 
the  executive  \»anch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deduct  these  debts  from  the  coun- 
try demanding  gold  payment  whenever  that 
country  demands  payment  in  gold  in  lieu  of 
the  dollar.  The  accomplishment  of  this  ac- 
tion Is  vital  and  essential  to  the  monetary 
system  of  our  country  and  of  the  world;  and 
be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  memorial  be  immediately  submitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  from  this  State.' 

"In  senate  chamber,  read  and  adopted;  sent 
down  for  concurrence,  April  14,  1965. 

"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secreiary. 

"House     of     representatives,     read     and 
adopted;  in  concurrence,  April  15,  1965. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 

"Joint  Resolution  A — 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
extend  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System  In 
Maine  from  Houlton  to  Fort  Kent 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  102d  legislative  session  as- 
sembled, most  respectfully  present  and  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body  as  follows: 

"  'Whereas  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
Nation's  economy  and  the  Nation's  security 
require  the  construction  of  a  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways:  and 

"  'Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
construction  of  such  a  system  rests  In  the 
Federal  Government:  and 

"  Whereas  the  objective  Is  to  complete  the 
presently  designated  national  system  by 
1972:  and 

"  'Whereas  the  people  of  Maine  through 
appropriate  action  have  deemed  it  essential 
that  the  highways  of  this  State  be  Integrated 
into  the  Interstate  and  defense  system;  and 

"  "Whereas  the  coinciding  completion  dates 
of  U.S.  Interstate  95  to  the  border  east  of 
Houlton  and  the  entire  Trans  Canada  High- 
way system  will  result  in  a  great  amount  of 
potential  traffic  bypassing  central  and  north- 
em  Aroostook  County;  and 

"  'Whereas  a  high-standard,  key-artery 
highway  through  Aroostook  County  will  bet- 


ter serve  present  Industry,  attract  new  Indus- 
try and  provide  tourists  and  travelers  with 
access  to  the  many  recreational  possibilities 
of  central  and  northern  Aroostock  County; 
and 

"  'Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  extensive  defense 
Installations  In  northern  Aroostook  County, 
namely  Loring  Air  Force  Base  located  In 
Limestone,  Maine,  and  supplemental  Installa- 
tions to  this  base  also  located  In  the  general 
area  of  northern  Aroostook  County,  In  the 
State  of  Maine:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  we  your  memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  more  adequately 
serve  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of 
central  and  northern  Aroostook  County  and 
provide  additional  highway  facilities  for  de- 
fense Installations  In  northern  Aroostook 
County,  that  appropriate  action  to  require 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  relocate  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System  in  Maine  from  Houl- 
ton to  Fort  Kent:  and  be  it  further 
- "  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
from  this  State.' 

"In    senate    chamber,    read    and    adopted; 
sent  down  for  concurrence,  April  7,  1965. 
"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary. 

"House  of  representatives,  read  and  adopt- 
ed; in  concurrence,  April  9,  1965. 

"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  SOCI- 
ETY OP  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  13  resolutions  approved 
by  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  its  75th 
Annual  Continental  Congress,  which  was 
held  in  Washington  last  week. 

I  know  of  no  more  dedicated  or  patri- 
otic organization  in  this  country  than 
the  DAR,  as  is  exemplified  in  these  13 
resolutions.  During  the  past  75  years, 
the  DAR  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  in  this  country  to  promote  educa- 
tional, patriotic,  and  historical  programs 
designed  to  foster  a  strong  sense  of  ded- 
ication to  our  country  to  the  great  and 
immutable  principles  of  government 
which  have  made  our  Nation  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  these  resolu- 
tions to  Congress,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
appropriately  referred  and  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

"American     Values — Past     and     Present," 

Theme  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 

1965 :    Rededication 

Whereas  for  75  years  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion has  developed  spiritual  strength  and 
grown  in  membership  dedicated  to  the  goal 
of  the  preservation  of  the  republican  form 
of  government  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  guarantees  to  every 
citizen  opportunity,  Justice,  and  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  through  the  society's  educational, 
patriotic,  and  historical  programs,  a  deeper 


love  of  country  and  loyalty  to  its  funda- 
mental principles  and  appreciation  of  Amerl- 
can  citizenship  have  been  Inculcated  upon 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  children  and 
adults : 

Resolved,  That,  In  this  diamond  Jubilee 
year,  the  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  rededlcate  themselves 
to  hold  fast  to  those  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  this  Nation  great 
and,  with  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  un- 
dying faith  in  a  free  America  under  God 
forge  new  links  in  the  chain  of  our  na- 
tional strength  with  each  generation. 

Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 
Whereas  a  strong  belief  in"  the  divine 
providence  of  God  and  reliance  upon  His 
power  and  will,  invoked  in  prayer,  inspired 
and  sustained  the  founders  In  their  effort  to 
establish  this  "Nation  under  God":  and 

Whereas  the  Presidential  prayer  breakfast 
held  annually  In  Washington  was  Inaugu- 
rated by  leaders  of  the  groups  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  who  meet  weekly 
for  prayer  breakfasts: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
press to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  the  leading  partici- 
pant in  the  annual  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast,  to  the  leaders  of  the  groups  In 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  meet  weekly  for 
prayer  breakfasts,  appreciation  for  this  ex- 
ample of  belief  In  the  importance  of  spirit- 
ual values  in  the  guidance  of  theft*  upon 
whom  rest  the  decisions  for  Government  of 
this  great  "one  Nation  under  God." 


American  History — Textbooks — Patriotic 
Education 

Whereas  education  Is  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
know  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded:  freedom,  equality.  Justice  and 
humanity;  a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people;  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  the 
battlefield  for  the  minds  of  men  may  well  be 
staged  In  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  adult 
population  to  concern  Itself  with  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  to  screen  the  textbooks  and 
pamphlets  from  which  these  children  are 
taught;  and 

Whereas  the  preparation  and  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  are  essential  factors  In  the 
educational  system: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  show  such  interest  In  the  text- 
books, pamphlets,  visual  aids  and  other 
source  material  used  In  the  classrooms  as  to 
be  certain  that  there  Is,  in  the  maimer  of 
presentation,  a  positive  approach  to  stimu- 
lating a  feeling  of  patriotism  for  our  country; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
that  the  principles  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
and  the  political  processes  of  our  Govern- 
ment be  reemphaslzed  In  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  be  made  a  requisite  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  profession. 


Law  and  Order 

Whereas  during  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  has  experienced  an  alarming  Increase 
in  lawlessness  of  all  kinds,  especially  crimes 
of  violence  against  Innocent  and  defenseless 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  disrespect  for  authority  and  law 
enforcement  Is  shown  by  the  Increase  of 
assaults  on  police  who,  with  rare  exceptions, 
perform  their  duties  courageously,  effectively 
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and  with  disregard  for  their  own  safety;  and 

Whereas    the    maintenance    of    law    and 

order  Is  the  most  basic  duty  of  government; 

*°Whereas  this  alarming  prevalence  of  c-:me 
Is  undermining  values  which  Americans  hold 
dear  and  which  our  Constitution  and  the 
Government  were  designed  to  protect  and 
preserve;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  can  be  and  will  be 
rectified  only  when  an  aroused  citizenry  de- 
termines to  take  action  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  law  and  order: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  call 
upon  all  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  to 
extend  support  and  gratitude  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  and  pledge  their  unyielding  ef- 
forts to  restore  domestic  peace,  that  once 
again  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  living  In  a  society  gov- 
erned by  Just  laws,  enacted  and  Interpreted 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and 
which  are  impartially  administered. 

Display  of  State  Flags 

Whereas  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people";  and 

Whereas  the  stars  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  symbols  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  50  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  flags  are  a  reminder  of 
the  status  of  individual  States  as  separate, 
sovereign  powers  vested  in  the  people;  and 

Whereas  as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  preservation  of  the  States  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  governments  are  as  much 
within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Government: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
the  members  of  the  State  societies  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
private  individuals  and  organizations,  to  dis- 
play State  flags  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  symbolize,  not  only  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  but  also  the  vital 
role  of  each  In  the  Union  of  the  States  with- 
in a  Republic.  

Support  Strengthening  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act 
Whereas  the  National  Society.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  has  consistently 
supported  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  the  national  origins  quota  principle 
and  has  conducted  an  effective  program  of 
aid  to  aliens  seeking  to  become  citizens,  has 
published  and  distributed  since  1921  more 
than  9  million  free  copies  of  a  Manual  for 
Citizenship,  presented  Americanism  Medals 
to  adult  naturalized  citizens  who  have  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, trustworthiness,  service,  and  patrio- 
tism; and 

Whereas  there  have  been  10  major  amend- 
ments of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  over  a  12 -year  period  and  the  public 
record  shows  that  approximately  300,000 
Inunigrants  have  been  admitted  annually 
during  the  past  decade,  with  only  one-third 
of  those  admitted  coming  In  under  estab- 
lished quotas  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
entering  either  as  nonquota  immigrants  or 
through  emergency  legislation  which  by- 
passed the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
and 

Whereas  new  liberalizing  proposals  would 
again  greatly  increase  numbers  of  Immigrants 
to  be  assimilated  into  our  culture.  Inevitably 
Increase  unemployment  and  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  our  costly  public  welfare 
programs;  and 

Whereas  liberalizing  proposals  Include  the 
establishment    of    an    Executive-appointed 


Immigration  Board  which  would  have  dele- 
gated authority  (properly  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  Congress)  which  would  override 
the  present  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy  as 
authorized  under  present  law : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  con- 
tinue to  support  a  strengthened  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  national  origins 
quota  principle  with  continued  control  of  a 
selective  immigration  policy  by  Congress 
which  will  serve  flrst  our  national  self-in- 
terest as  do  the  immigration  laws  of  all  other 
nations.  

The  Electoral  College 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  provides  for  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
each  State  Is  entitled  and  directs  that  the 
electors  shall  make  dlsinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  number  of  vot^?s  for  each;  and 

Whereas  since  1832,  the  majority  of  States 
has  presented  to  the  voters  a  predetermined 
bloc  of  electors,  resulting  in  the  present  unit 
rule,  which  deprives  the  minority  In  every 
State  of  representation  In  the  final  electoral 
tally,  actually  adds  the  minority  vote  In  each 
State,  to  the  majority  vote  of  that  State,  con- 
centrates power  In  the  larger  States,  and  has 
resulted  In  gross  inequities,  depriving  the 
people  of  their  sovereign  rights;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  already  within  the  power  of 
the  several  States  to  abolish  the  inherent 
inequities  of  unit  rule  by  providing  for  the 
election  of  electors  In  each  congressional 
district,  with  the  two  electors  representing 
Its  U.S.  Senators  elected  at  large;  and 

Whereas  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  abolish  the  electoral  college 
while  continuing  the  unit  rule  for  the  total 
electoral  vote  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
would  perpetuate  and  write  Into  the  Consti- 
tution Inequities  never  contemplated  by  its 
authors : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  sup- 
I>ort  the  electoral  college  as  a  vital  check 
and  balance  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  urge  its  member- 
ship to  seek  an  end  to  unit  rule  for  the 
electoral  vote  in  each  State  and  the  substi- 
tution of  voting  for  electors  by  districts.  In 
conformity  with  the  original  practice  under 
the  Constitution. 

Disarmament 
Whereas  the  preamble  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  ratified  and  signed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  declares  that  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  contracting  parties  Is  "the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  controls."  which 
program  could  result  only  in  world  govern- 
ment with  subsequent  loss  of  sovereignty 
and  the  freedoms  secvired  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  despite  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
communists  have  abandoned  their  goal  of 
world  dominion,  this  Nation  recenUy  au- 
thorized funds  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  thereby  persisting 
In  Its  drive  toward  disarmament;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
embarked  on  a  program  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament including  cutbacks  of  foreign 
bases,  phasing  out  of  the  manned  bomber 
progrson.  and  cancellation  of  production  of 
new  weapons  systems,  thereby  weakening 
American  security: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
a  strong  military  postxire  capable  of  defend- 
ing this  Nation  from  all  enemies,  and  warn 


that  complete  and  general  disarmament  can 
result  only  in  a  socialistic  one  world  govern- 
ment. 

Fiscal  Policy  and  the  Monetary   Systku 

Whereas  national  solvency  Is  essential  to 
continued  American  freedom,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  free  world  economy  hinges 
on  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  which  has 
declined  in  value  by  more  than  50  percent 
over  a  30-year  period;   and 

Whereas  almost  continuous  deficit  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  has  under- 
mined faith  abroad  in  the  doUar  and  forced 
the  United  States  to  remove  the  gold  reserves 
previously  held  as  backing  for  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  In  order  to  make  this  gold 
available  for  foreign  claims,  which  are  the 
result  of  persistent  United  States  deficits  in 
the  International  balance  of  pajrments;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  endeavoring 
to  stem  the  flow  of  gold,  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  root  of  Its  trouble  Is  excessive 
Federal  spending: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
press firm  conviction  that  the  fiscal  solvency 
of  the  Nation  can  be  assured  only  by  bal- 
anced budgets,  curtailed  foreign  spending, 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  gold  reserves 
behind  the  currency. 


Legislative  Reapportionment 

Whereas  article  IV,  section  4.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
provides,  in  part,  "The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  every  State  In  the  Nation  a  re- 
publican form  of  government";  and 

Whereas  the  reapportionment  directive  to 
the  State  legislatures  requires  that  they  be 
composed  of  representatives  elected  on  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  without  re- 
spect for  previously  regarded  characteristics 
stemming  from  each  State's  distinct  history, 
distinct  geography,  distinct  distribution  of 
population,  and  distinct  political  heritage, 
thus  eliminating  the  prevloxis  system  of 
"checks  and  balances";  and 

Whereas  the  reapportionment  directive  al- 
lows large  cities  to  exercise  excessive  power 
while  agricultural,  rural,  and  smalltown  re- 
gions would  be  without  their  constitutional 
right  of  adequate  representation: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
that  appropriate  effort  be  made  to  continue 
the  historic  precedent  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" In  State  legislatures  established  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  order  to  protect  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  therein. 


UNrrED  Nations  GENOcroE  Convention 

Whereas  article  VI.  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
provides  that  "all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land;  •  *  •  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing"; and 

Whereas,  despite  varying  pressures  over  a 
15-year  period,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  ratify  the  United  Na- 
tions Genocide  Convention  (treaty),  which 
falls  In  Its  primary  purpose  of  preventing 
genocide  among  nations,  does  not  include 
persecution  of  political  groups  In  Its  defini- 
tion of  genocide  and,  by  its  terms,  permits 
totalitarian  countries  to  sign  the  convention 
with  Impunity;  and 

Whereas,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convention  Is  di- 
rected toward  Individuals  rather  than  na- 
tions and  opens  a  new  concept  of  Interna- 
tional law  whereby  domestic  crimes  would 
be  converted  to  International  crimes  by 
treaty  law;  and 

Whereas  the  convention  offers  a  threat  to 
a  free  people  since  It  does  not  define  what 
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constitutes  "causing  serious  mental  harm  to 
a  group,"  for  which  crime  American  citizens 
would  be  exposed  to  possible  arrest,  extra- 
dition, and  trial  before  an  international 
penal  tribunal  without  benefit  of  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution : 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  com- 
mend the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  its 
wisdom  and  restraint  in  thus  far  refusing  to 
ratify  the  United  Nations  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, and  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  steadfastly  continue  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  dangers  of  treaty 
law.  

Combating  Communism  and  Communist 
Propaganda 

Whereas  subversive  propaganda  is  dissemi- 
nated by  segments  of  the  communications 
media,  and  by  misguided  persons  as  well  as 
active  Communists  and  sympathizers;  and 

Whereas  special  targets  of  the  Communists 
are  youth,  religious,  and  minority  groups; 
and 

Whereas  authoritative  information  on  the 
tactics,  methods,  semantics,  and  objectives 
of  world  communism  Is  essential  to  under- 
standing and  combating  its  false  propa- 
ganda: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
its  members  to  study  available  reliable  In- 
formation on  Communist  techniques  and  ob- 
jectives, including  official  Government  re- 
ports of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
conimittee,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  other  material  ex- 
posing the  Communist  conspiracy,  in  order 
to  be  alert  to  its  insidious  plans  and 
influences; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
Its  members  to  work  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  which  was 
designed  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
our  Nation  and  our  citizens  against  Com- 
munists and  Communist  organizations. 

Regulation  of  Foreign  Commerce 

Whereas  article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  3 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  defining  powers 
of  Congress  states,  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  *  •  *"; 
and 

Whereas  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  regulate  our  foreign  trade  was 
surrendered  in  1934  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  through  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  with  authority  to  transfer  such 
responsibility  to  an  international  agency 
composed  of  competitive  foreign  nations  sit- 
ting in  Geneva,  Switzerland;  and 

Whereas,  since  1947,  the  international 
agency  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  which  was  never 
approved  by  Congress  and  In  which  the 
United  States  has  but  one  vote,  has  been  reg- 
ulating our  foreign  commerce;  and 

Whereas  present  low  tariffs  have  adversely 
affected  numerous  American  Industries  with 
consequent  loss  of  jobs  of  American  workers: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  reit- 
erate its  previous  support  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  regulation  of  foreign 
commer.e  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"PROPOSED  FEDERAL  PROMOTION 
OP  SHARED  TIME'  EDUCATION"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  a  resolution  to  have  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  a  committee  print  en- 


titled "Proposed  Federal  Promotion  of 
'Shared  Time'  Education." 

It  is  a  digest  of  the  relevant  literature 
and  the  summary  of  pro  and  con  com- 
ments upon  the  proposals  which  was 
compiled  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Librai-y  of  Congress.  In 
discussion  in  a  full  committee  meeting  on 
March  5,  1965,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  material  should  be  most  helpful  to 
Senators  in  connection  with  inquiries 
they  will  be  receiving  as  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  2362,  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  11  and  is  now  known 
as  Public  Law  89-10. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  committee  print  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Federal  Promotion  of  "Shared  Time' 
Education  (a  Digest  of  Relevant  Literature 
and  Summary  of  Pro  and  Con  Arguments)", 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during  the 
88th  Congress,  1st  session;  and  that  there  be 
printed  one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  PUBLICATION  ENTITLED  "STU- 
DENT ASSISTANCE  HANDBOOK: 
GUIDE  TO  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  EDUCATION  BEYOND  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  a  resolution  to  have 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Student  Assistance  Hand- 
book: Guide  to  Financial  Assistance  for 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School." 
This  handbook,  which  was  compiled  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  is  a  revision  and  ex- 
pansion of  an  earlier  committee  print 
which  has  already  been  of  much  assist- 
ance to  all  Senatorial  offices. 

We  know  that  the  parents  of  America 
have  a  tremendous  interest  in  obtaining 
the  best  possible  education  for  their  sons 
and  daughters.  The  proposed  Senate 
document  contains  much  helpful  mate- 
rial relating  to  loans,  grants,  and  scholar- 
ships available  from  a  multiplicity  of 
sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  99)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  committee  print  entitled  "Stu- 
dent Assistance  Handbook  (Guide  to  Finan- 


cial Assistance  for  Education  Beyond  High 
School)",  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
during  the  eighty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session;  and  that  there  be  printed  four  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  foi 
the  use  of  that  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  ana 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER   (by  request): 

S.  1812.  A  bill  to  amend  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  to  repeal  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended,  to  establish  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  Loan  Account,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1813.  A  bill  providing  for  reduction  of 
the  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  cancellation  of 
notes  due  the  Treasury  in  amount  equivalent 
to   such   reduction    and  other  purposes; 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
28,  1950,  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis, 
certain  inspection  services  involving  over- 
time work;  and 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  title 
III  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  committee,  to 
provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

S.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  land  and  interests  in  land  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  assistance  law  to  clarify  the 
categories  of  federally  aided  assistance 
recipients;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson)  : 

8.  1818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Great 
Prairie  Parkway  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 

S.  1819.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) : 

S.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  Insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  En  Shul  Tal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
Q  1822   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
Jpension  in  the  payment  of  principal  and 
?  tPTPst  charges   on    certain   disaster   loans 
m«de  bv  the  small  Business  Administration; 
S  the  committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
BY  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S  1823    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Young  Bin 
Yim-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'   By  Mr.  GORE: 
S  1824    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appolnt- 
mpnt  of  three  additional  judges  for  the  Court 
S  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

%ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S  1825   A    bill    to    provide    assistance    in 
training   State   and    local    law   enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  In  Improy- 
ine  capabilities,  techniques  and  practices  In 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion and   control    of   crime,   and   for   other 
Durnoses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and    Mr.    Kennedy    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
S  J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  erection   of   a   memorial   statue   to   the 
late  Dr    Robert  H.  Goddard.  the  father  of 
American   rocketry;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


print  entitled  "Student  Assistance  Hand- 
book (Guide  to  Financial  Assistance  for 
Education  Beyond  High  School) ,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
RECOGNITION  OF  WHITEHALL.  N.Y., 

AS  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  U.S. 

NAVY 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  33)  to  recognize 
Whitehall,  N.Y.,  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
lieading.)     

RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"PROPOSED  FEDERAL  PROMO- 
TION OF  'SHARED  TIME'  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Proposed  Federal  Pro- 
motion of  'Shared  Time'  Education  (A 
Digest  of  Relevant  Literature  and  Sum- 
mary of  Pro  and  Con  Arguments)," 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  HAND- 
BOOK (GUIDE  TO  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  EDUCATION  BE- 
YOND HIGH  SCHOOL) " 

Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  committee 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  100)  making  changes  in  the 
membership  of  certain  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

RATCHET  II— THE  TURN  OF  THE 
SCREW 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  almost 
2  months  ago,  I  called  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  operation  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  called  "ratchet  I" 
by  employees,  who  said  it  described  a 
"tightening  up"  on  investment  and  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars  collected  at  the 
Federal  level. 

On  February  8,  at  page  2199  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  said  I  preferred 
that  definition  of  "ratchet"  in  Webster's 
unabridged  dictionary,  which  is  "a  device 
for  turning  the  screws  or  clamps  on." 

I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
"ratchet  I"  had  at  that  time  resulted  in 
orders  to  close  defense  installations, 
veterans  hospitals,  and  fish  hatcheries, 
and  to  withdraw  Federal  funds  from 
State-supported  agricultural  research 
programs,  among  others. 

I  advised  my  colleagues  that,  if  they 
thought  "ratchet  I"  was  tough,  they 
should  wait  until  they  see  "ratchet  II." 

Today.  I  am  talking  about  "Ratchet 
II— the  Turn  of  the  Screw."  I  am  talk- 
ing about  proposals,  by  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  break  faith  with 
our  duck  hunters — and  others  sincerely 
interested  in  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  rec- 
ord written  by  the  historic  88th  "con- 
servation" Congress;  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  message  on  natural 
beauty  when  he  said  "The  wonder  of 
Nature  is  the  treasure  of  America";  and 
Secretary  Udall's  valiant  work  to  arouse 
the  Nation's  attention  to  the  "quiet 
crisis"  we  face  in  needs  for  parks,  wilder- 
ness, wildlife  areas,  and  recreational 
space  are  to  be  undermined  by  the  sight- 
less mole  of  false  economy. 

Recently.  I  brought  this  up  again  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Senators,  as  you  know,  this  is  the 
group,  established  by  law  to  pass  on  rec- 
ommendations by  its  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  for  additional 
migratory  bird  refuges  within  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  include  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
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of  Commerce,  another  Member  of  this 
body,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska],  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  [Mr.  Karsten  and  Mr. 
Conte]. 

I  brought  this  up  at  the  Commission 
meeting  because  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  propose  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate 11  wildlife  refuges  in  12  States  at  a 
claimed  savings  of  $210,000  a  year  and 
11  jobs.  In  fact,  this  is  more  than  a  pro- 
posal. It  is  practically  effected — even 
though  the  refuges  in  question  are  still 
Federal  properties  and  their  personnel 
still  employed.  The  fiscal  year  1966  op- 
erating budget  for  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  has  been  reduced  by 
$210,000. 

Refuges  marked  for  reduction  or  elim- 
ination— with  claimed  savings —  in  fiscal 
1966  are,  in  alphabetical  order  by  States: 
First.  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Ariz,  and  Calif..  $10,000. 

Second.  Piedmont 
Refuge,  Ga..  $44,000 
nent  positions. 

Third.  Moosehorn 
Refuge,  Maine,  $30,000  and  two  perma- 
nent positions. 

Fourth.  Monomoy  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Mass.,  $13,200  and  one  perma- 
nent position. 

Fifth.  Desert  Game  Range,  Nev., 
$6,500. 

Sixth.  Killcohook  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  N.J.,  $1,500. 

Seventh.  Bosque  del  Apache  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  N.  Mex.,  $10,000. 

Eighth.  SuUys  Hill  National  Game 
Preserve,  N.  Dak..  $18,800  and  one  perma- 
nent position. 

Ninth.  Carolina  Sandhills  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  S.C,  $37,000  and  two 
permanent  positions. 

Tenth.  Little    Pend 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Wash, 
permanent  positions. 

Eleventh.  Pathfinder  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Wyo.,  none. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  raises 
grave  questions  of  public  policy. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  units  in  our 
wildlife  refuge  system  which,  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  should  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated—despite the  fact  that  the  basic 
statute,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act  provides  in  its  title  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  areas  of  land  and  water  "in  per- 
petuity." 

However,  this  is  a  program  set  up  by 
the  Congress,  and  administered  by  a 
Commission  created  by  the  Congress,  as 
trustees  for  the  funds  of  American  duck 
hunters  and  other  contributing  conser- 
vationists who  came  to  us  and  asked  that 
we  provide  for  a  duck  stamp  and  use  the 
proceeds  to  acquire  necessary  land  for 
migratory  bird  refuges. 

In  addition,  we  are  trustees  of  the 
funds  of  organizations  and  private  indi- 
viduals, who  have  contributed  miUions  of 
dollars  for  acquisition,  and  in  some  cases 
development,  of  these  refuges. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
for  example,  we  approved  creation  of  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  New  Jersey,  to  which  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions. 
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This  effort  began  in  1959,  when  a 
group  of  public  spirited  citizens  set  out 
to  save  this  unique  area  in  an  ui'ban 
area.  The  North  American  Wildlife 
Foundation,  and  the  Great  Swamp  Com- 
mittee organized  a  nationwide  campaign 
to  raise  money  to  buy  and  preserve  the 
area.  To  date,  that  drive  has  raised 
more  than  SI  million,  a  substantial  part 
of  which  already  has  been  invested  in 
more  than  2,500  acres  of  land  which  the 
foundation  is  donating  for  the  refuge. 
Other  land  is  under  option.  Implicit  in 
this  substantial  donation  in  the  public 
interest  is  the  understanding  that  the 
land  will  be  used  for  a  waterfowl  refuge 
and  a  natural  and  scientific  area. 

As  trustees  of  the  funds  of  duck 
hunters,  private  Individuals,  and  conser- 
vation groups,  it  follows  that  there  also  is 
a  congressional  responsibility  for  removal 
of  lands  from  the  refuge  system. 

I.  therefore,  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  providing  simply  that  land 
gets  out  of  the  refuge  system  the  same 
way  it  gets  in— by  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
To  Amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 

Act  With  Respect  to  the  Disposal  of  Land 

AND  Interests  in  Land  Acquired  Pursuant 

to  Such  Act 

That  section  2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  (16  U.S.C.  715a)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  2."  and  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  land  or  Interest  in  land  ap- 
proved for  acquisition  or  use  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be 
sold,  terminated,  transferred  for  any  other 
use.  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
true  that  parts  of  the  area  listed  were 
obtained  from  funds  authorized  in  the 
depression  to  purchase  submarginal  and 
unproductive  lands,  to  relieve  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  private  owners  who  could 
not  pay  taxes,  rather  than  duck  stamp 
funds.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
these  funds  under  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933. 
the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935  and 
title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  were  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  used  by  the  embryonic  wildlife 
refuges  for  the  enhancement  of  national 
wildlife  purposes  in  a  similar  manner  as 
this  same  source  added  some  9  million 
acres  to  the  national  forests  for  the 
advancement  of  public  effort  in  forest 
conservation.  Therefore,  I  find  invalid 
any  argument  advanced  in  behalf  of 
refuge  elimination  based  upon  source  of 
acquisition  funds.  In  addition,  we  may 
still  pose  the  question  of  the  amoimt  of 
duck  stamp  funds  involved  not  only  in 
acquisition  but  also  in  the  development, 
administration,  research,  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  areas.  While  I  do  not 
know  the  precise  expenditures  on  the 
areas  involved,  I  do  know  that  In  the 
decade  following  World  War  n  millions 
of  dollars  of  duck  stamp  funds  were  used 
in    the    operation,    development,    and 


maintenance  of  refuges.  I  know  further 
that  many  of  the  areas  listed  for  elimi- 
nation received  duck  stamp  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  question  may  well  be 
asked,  "Should  the  fund,  to  which  water- 
fowl hunters  and  conservationists  con- 
tribute, be  compensated  when  land  in 
which  duck  stamp  funds  have  been  spent 
or  invested  in  any  way,  passes  from  the 
refuge  system?" 

And  there  are  other  questions,  both  of 
general  policy  and  specifically  directed 
at  these  11  refuges. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  an  urgent  drive  to  acquire  more 
public  recreation  areas,  including  the 
open  spaces  program.  I  wonder  about 
the  advisability  of  buying  such  land  in 
one  place  while  disposing  of  it  in 
another. 

What  happens  to  the  land,  which  was 
in  public  domain  status  prior  to  becom- 
ing part  of  a  refuge,  when  the  refuge 
status  is  dropped?  Does  it  return  to  the 
public  domain,  or  is  it  to  be  disposed  of  as 
surplus? 

We  are  involved  in  a  program  to  pro- 
tect so-called  endangered  species  of  wild- 
life. Is  adequate  consideration  given  to 
this  wildlife  resource  when  refuges  are 
proposed  for  disposal? 

As  these  areas  are  relinquished,  what 
assurance  is  there  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  operated  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  acquired?  Is  there  an  estimate 
of  the  capability  of  the  receiving  agency 
to  do  so?  If  they  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  do  so,  will  title  revert  to  the  United 
States?  Are  the  program  purposes  of 
recipients  compatible  with  the  produc- 
tive capabilities  of  the  land  given  them? 

Among  these  are  questions  I  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall,  in  a  letter  under  date 
of  February  18,  1965.  I  shall  ask  that 
that  letter  and  the  reply  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  noted  that  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  these  11  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  was  being  made 
to  save  money.  One  example  of  the  sav- 
ing is  at  the  Piedmont  Refuge.  Accord- 
ing to  the  false  economy  claim,  elimina- 
tion of  this  refuge  would  save  $44,000  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Even  if  we  discount 
wildlife  and  other  values  and  deal  only 
with  dollars  and  cents— this  is  some  sav- 
ing, when  you  consider  that  in  1964,  sale 
of  timber  alone  from  the  refuge  brought 
in  $124,000 — or  almost  three  times  the 
amount  we  will  save  by  eliminating  the 
refuge. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  re- 
ceipts from  these  refuges  become  part 
of  the  permanent  appropriations  to  the 
refuge  system — funds  which  Congress 
presumably  would  have  to  replace  as 
revenue-producing  units  pass  from  the 
system.  This  is  another  example  of 
saving. 

Following  are  the  details  on  the  ref- 
uges proposed  for  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion: 

First.  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Ariz,  and  Calif.:  Little  objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
size  of  this  refuge  by  some  17,000  acres. 
Here  it  has  been  determined  that  higher 
values  than  wildlife  conservation  exist  in 


connection  with  the  revitalization  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  land  use  pattern. 
In  addition,  these  losses  are  mitigated 
by  other  adjustments  in  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado plan  favoring  wildlife  at  otlier  lo- 
cations. 

Second.  Piedmont  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Ga. :  The  plan  is  to  abolish  this 
33,900-acre  refuge,  which  has  an  in- 
creasing value  for  waterfowl  and  good 
value  for  deer,  wild  turkey,  and  other 
forest  game.  A  noted  wildlife  expert  has 
said  it  "would  be  a  crime  to  give  up  the 
Piedmont  Refuge." 

Multiple-use  management  includes 
timber  production,  wildlife  management, 
and  intensive  recreational  use  in  a  sound 
program,  at  once  profitable  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  coimties  in  which  the 
refuge  is  located. 

Timber  on  the  refuge  now  totals  some 
150  million  board  feet  with  a  value  in 
excess  of  $5  million.  Armual  growth  Is 
more  than  10  million  board  feet,  valued 
at  some  $300,000,  and  increasing.  Even 
considering  an  annual  cut  nearly  equal 
to  the  annual  growth  this  timber  re- 
source will  be  worth  about  $10  miUion  fii 
less  than  40  years. 

Wildlife  populations  have  skyrocketed 
with  good  management.  In  1960  at  least 
part  of  the  area  was  first  opened  to  deer 
hunting,  and  now  attracts  some  6,000 
himters  annually.  The  number  of  wild 
turkeys  continues  to  increase,  and  it  is 
anticipated  opening  the  area  to  turkey 
hunting.  Past  development,  limited  by 
fvmds,  has  increased  waterfowl  use  days 
from  8,000  in  1958  to  116,000  in  1964,  and 
this  upward  trend  Is  expected  to  continue. 

The  Piedmont  Refuge  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  recreation  areas  in  Geor- 
gia, the  number  of  visitors  having  more 
than  quadrupled  in  5  years,  increasing 
from  5,000  in  1960  to  almost  23,000  in 
1964.  This  increase  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue with  the  attendant  effect  on  the 
local  economy. 

Jasper  and  Jones  Counties  receive  25 
percent  of  the  total  refuge  receipts,  after 
deduction  of  expenses,  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  income  to  the  two  covmties  tripled 
between  1961,  when  it  was  $10,530,  and 
1964,  when  it  was  $34,493.  The  payment 
In  1964  amounted  to  $1.05  an  acre,  com- 
pared to  an  average  tax  of  40  cents  an 
acre  on  land  of  this  type  in  these  coun- 
ties, showing  that  the  refuge  is  paying 
its  own  way — and  more. 

Besides  Its  paramount  contribution  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
the  Piedmont  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
is  a  major  asset  to  the  area.  It  Is  one  oi 
its  major  industries,  important  to  the 
local  economy  as  a  base  for  the  timDer 
and  tourist  industry,  while  more  than 
paying  its  own  way. 

Third.  Moosehom  National  Wilmije 
Refuge.  Maine:  On  this  22,600-acre  ref- 
uge it  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  two  areas, 
the  size  of  which  I  do  not  know  as  yei. 
leaving  a  small  residual  unit  for  con- 
tinued Federal  administration.  I  under- 
stand that  nearly  $1  milUon  worth  oi 
duck  stamp  funds  has  gone  into  the  ae- 
velopment  of  this  area.  Another  ques- 
tion also  arises  here.  I  am  told  that  pan 
of  the  refuge,  known  as  the  Edmunos 
Unit,  is  proposed  for  disposal  to  the  Staie 
of  Maine  for  recreational  use.   This  is  tne 
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same  area  in  which  the  accelerated  pub- 
uc  works  program  invested  nearly  half  a 
rmilion  dollars  to  develop  for  Federal 
wildUfe  recreation  purposes  just  a  year 
ago  Reportedly  a  30-year  lease  agree- 
ment already  has  been  executed  with  the 
State  of  Maine  which  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Maine  these  newly  developed 
recreation  facilities,  plus  the  operating 
headquarters  and  employees'  residences 
of  the  unit.  While  I  am  unable  to  judge 
the  program  justification  of  this  action, 
I  do  question  policies  which  invest  Fed- 
eral development  capital  in  a  wildlife 
recreation  area  then  abdicate  responsi- 
biUty  for  Federal  management.  On  top 
of  this  I  know  of  no  legislative  authority 
for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  enter  into  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment such  as  this. 

The  Mocsehorn  proposal  also  contem- 
plates trading  part  of  the  area  to  timber 
companies  for  wet  lands  valuable  to 
waterfowl  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Tlie 
interspersed  timber  resource  around 
many  small  lakes  and  marshes  is  not  only 
valued  at  half  a  million  dollars  but  pro- 
vides a  beautiful  setting  for  recreational 
use  of  the  area  where  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  other  uses  total  some  25,000  visi- 
tors each  year  with  attendant  local  eco- 
nomic benefits.  The  timber  companies 
will  benefit  but  will  the  people  and  the 
cause  of  conservation? 

Fourth.  Monomoy  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Mass. :  When  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore,  which  I  supported,  was 
proposed,  conservationists,  admitting 
that  their  Interest  was  In  wildlife,  op- 
posed the  inclusion  of  this  2,700-acre 
refuge  in  the  seashore.  This  Island  Is 
tremendously  Important  for  migratory 
shore  birds  and  coastal  waterfowl.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  is  a  natural 
beach,  relatively  undisturbed  by  man. 
Its  addition  to  the  seashore  would  con- 
tinue this  area's  wildlife  value  only  if  it 
remained  a  natural  beach  under  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Park  Service. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  it  would.  A 
refuge  this  Important  for  migratory  birds 
should  be  continued  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  agency  with  a  wlldUfe 
mission,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  rather  than  be  transferred 
to  the  Park  Service,  pressed  as  it  is  for 
access  and  recreation  development. 

Fifth.  Desert  Game  Range,  Nev.: 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  2,250,- 
000-acre  area  by  turning  over  500.000 
acres,  plus  buildings  and  facilities,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  rec- 
reation development.  The  area  marked 
for  disposal  is  south  of  the  highway  from 
Las  Vegas  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's test  Installation  headquarters, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Charleston  Peaks 
area  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  large  size  of  the  game  range  is  due 
to  the  arid  and  fragile  nature  of  the 
land — and  its  inability  to  support  more 
than  a  few  sheep,  or  cattle.  In  addition 
to  the  AEC,  the  Air  Force  also  uses  part 
of  the  area  for  test  purposes.  The  tract, 
proposed  for  relinquishment  is  away 
from  the  main,  and  best,  desert  bighorn 
sheep  range. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice supports,  as  I  do,  creation  of  a  Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada.  Its 
proposal  Is  described  as  being  much  less 


of  an  area,  as  far  as  scenery  and  natural 
variation  are  concerned,  than  the  area 
remaining  m  the  Desert  Game  Range 
after  the  proposed  reduction.  One  sug- 
gestion has  been  that  the  game  range 
could  become  the  national  park  site — 
thus  giving  greater  protection  to  the 
rare  desert  bighorns  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  continued  administration  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. I  understand  also  that  the  AEC 
is  considering  expansion  into  the  game 
range.  This  situation  I  hope  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission. 

Sixth.  Killcohook  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  N.J.:  Experts  say  this  small  area, 
on  lands  primarily  controlled  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  has  been  decreasing 
in  value  as  it  has  been  used  as  a  diked 
dredge  spoils  dumping  area. 

Seventh.  Bosque  del  Apache  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  N.  Mex.:  Here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  dispose  of  some  35,000  acres  of 
low  value  uplands  on  the   57,200-acre 
refuge.    This  area  has  a  history  of  over- 
grazing.   When  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Bureau  in  1939,  the  fragile  desert  up- 
lands    were    heavily     overgrazed     and 
erosion  was  serious.     The  Bureau  says 
these  problems  are  solved.     Watershed 
experts,    concerned    with    the    fragile 
watershed  above  Reclamation's  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  are  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  renewed  aggravated  erosion 
and  slltation  from  this  area  which  is  a 
part  of  that  watershed.     The  central 
wetlands  core  of  the  area  would  continue 
to  be  managed  for  waterfowl  purposes. 
Eighth.  Sullys    Hill    National    Game 
Preserve,  N.  Dak.:  This  1,700-acre. fenced 
big  game  range  and  recreation  area  with 
buildings  and  other  facilities  Is  marked 
for  disposal,  without  objection  to  date. 
However,  this  area  Is  at,  or  near,  the 
center  of  the  program  under  which  we 
are  seeking  to  acquire  small  wetlands  for 
breeding  and  nesting  grounds  in  the  Im- 
portant pothole  region  of  the  Dakotas.   It 
may   be   that   consideration   should   be 
given  to  holding  at  least  a  part  of  this 
land  for  an  administration  site  for  that 


program. 

Ninth.  Carolina  Sandhills  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  S.C:  The  proposal  is  to 
eliminate  this  49,000-acre  refuge,  which 
has  a  present  value  mostly  for  deer,  tur- 
key and  quail,  in  addition  to  increasing 
recrational  values.  A  question  here  is 
that  if  we  were  planning  to  dispose  of 
this  refuge,  why  was  $500,000  in  accel- 
erated public  works  funds  spent  recently 
on  clearing  land  for  goose  browse,  im- 
pounding lake  sites,  and  building  recre- 
ation facilities  which  are  attracting  In- 
creasing numbers  of  geese  and  ducks,  in 
addition  to  fishermen  and  campers? 

Tenth.  Little  Pend  Oreille  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Wash.:  This  refuge  of 
almost  44.000  acres,  a  mountainous  area 
which  Is  the  home  of  a  unique  species  of 
white-tailed  deer  and  other  wildlife,  is 
marked  for  elimination.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  timber  on  this  refuge  Is  worth  $5 
million— which,  if  true,  should  well  qual- 
ify elimination  of  this  refuge  for  the 
claimed  saving  of  $29,000  in  the  year  be- 
ginning next  July  1.  This  area  has  an 
excellent  potential  for  recreation  devel- 
opment of  many  kinds.  If  we  are  serious 
about  outdoor  recreation  development,  it 


occurs  to  me  that  this  might  be  a  valu- 
able piece  of  public  property  managed  for 
wildlife  and  for  recreation. 

Eleventh.  Pathfinder  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Wyo. :  To  date,  I  have  heard 
no  objection  to  releasing  32,000  acres 
while  adding  1,360  acres  to  this  refuge 
of  some  46,300  acres,  which  supports 
some  waterfowl,  deer,  and  antelope. 

Here  now  I  have  summarized  all  I 
could  learn  of  these  proposed  actions. 
Most  of  the  evidence  available  to  me 
hardly  fits  any  criteria  for  sensible  elim- 
ination. The  areas  in  question  not  only 
possess  wildlife  values  but  also  Important 
recreation  and  natural  resource  assets 
to  our  Federal  programs  of  national 
wildlife  conservation  and  public  recrea- 
tional enhancement.  A  few  areas  ap- 
pear justified  for  disposal.  The  ques- 
tions before  us  here  today  again  parallel 
others  b^ore  the  Congress  this  session. 
I  refer  to  the  contemplated  closings  of 
veterans  hospitals,  cutbacks  In  soil  con- 
servation services  and  ACP  paj^nents. 
Specifically,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  "Can 
this  Nation  afford  Budget  Bureau  cuts, 
for  the  sake  of  small  economies,  when 
such  cuts  are  contrary  to  the  National 
purposes  determined  by  the  Congress?" 
Particularly  when  in  the  field  of  natural 
resource  activity  and  conservation  there 
is  no  one  In  this  agency  of  bookkeepers 
qualified  to  make  such  Important  policy 
decisions. 

I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  February  18,  1965,  to  Interior  Sec- 
retary Udall,  and  his  reply  to  me,  under 
date  of  March  27,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  into  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Migratory  Biro 
Conservation  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Stewart  Udall, 

Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:  I   take   this   means 
to  call  your  attention  to  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  8,  1965, 
entitled  "Ratchet   I."    They  deal  with   the 
Budget  Bureau's  present  go-round  to  reduce 
Investment   of   tax   funds   collected    at   the 
Federal  level. 

In  this  connection,  I  understand  that  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  relinquishing 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  all  or  parts  of  11 
national  wildlife  refuges  in  12  States.  I 
plan  to  raise  questions  about  this  at  the  next 
Commission  meeting,  now  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  March  23,  1965.  Before  that  time, 
I  hope  the  other  Commission  members  and 
I  may  have  a  complete  report  on  this  pro- 
posal, including  location  and  description  of 
the  refuge  lands  considered  for  disposal;  de- 
tails on  their  acquisition,  Including  whether 
and  to  what  extent  duck  stamp  funds  were 
Involved  In  acquisition  or  development,  ad- 
ministration, research  or  maintenance:  the 
agencies  to  which  it  Is  proposed  that  these 
areas  be  relinquished  and  any  commitments 
from  these  agencies  as  to  the  futxire  of  the 
areas. 

As  you  know,  we  are  involved  in  a  program 
to  protect  so-called  endangered  species.  Are 
any  of  the  refuges  proposed  for  disposal  im- 
portant in  this  regard? 

You  and  I  also  share  an  interest  in  out- 
door recreation  and  the  open  spaces  program. 
I  am  inclined  to  wonder  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  buying  such  land  in  one  place  while 
dispoeing  of  It  in  another. 
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If  it  is  decided  to  relinquish  these  areas, 
what  assurance  is  there  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  acquired?  Is  there  an  estimate  of 
the  capability  of  the  receiving  agency  to  do 
so?  If  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  will  title 
revert  to  the  United  States? 

I  also  will  appreciate  being  advised  as  to 
whether  the  Commission,  charged  with  pass- 
ing on  your  requests  for  additions  to  our  ref- 
uge program,  is  to  be  consulted  on  any  pro- 
posals to  relinquish  these  lands. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  27. 1965. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  your  letter 
of  February  18  relating  to /he  program  of 
the  Department  to  effect  ecuSnomies  and  pro- 
vide more  efficient  mana^ment  of  the  fa- 
cilities under  its  Jurlscjlction.  particularly 
the  11  national  wildlife  refuges  proposed  for 
curtailment. 

I  am  attaching  a  statement  explaining 
each  proposal  that  is  under  consideration 
and  the  basis  on  which  the  proposal  is  being 
made.  I  am  also  attaching  a  tabulation  that 
sets  forth  the  acreage  within  the  various 
units  scheduled  for  curtailment  as  well  as  a 
breakdown  of  the  authority  under  which  the 
lands  came  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  On  this  tabulation  we  have 
also  indicated  the  amount  expended  from 
the  duck  stamp  funds. 

Subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1960  there  have 
been  no  expenditures  from  the  duck  stamp 
funds  for  other  than  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  related  expenses.  For  fiscal  year  1960 
and  prior  years  substantial  sums  of  duck 
stamp  monev  were  expended  on  some  of  the 
refuges  in  question.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  there  have  been  no  duck 
stamp  moneys  expended  for  development, 
administration,  research,  or  maintenance  on 
the  following  refugees:  Piedmont  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Ga.;  Desert  Game  Range. 
Nev  ■  Sullys  Hill  National  Game  Preserve.  N. 
Dak-  Carolina  Sandhills  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  S.C;  Little  Pend  Oreille  National 
Wildlife  Refugee,  Wash. 

Duck  stamp  money  has  been  expended  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  develop- 
ment on  all  of  the  rest  of  the  refuges  on  the 
list. 

With  respect  to  your  questions  relating  to 
endangered  species  and  the  open  spaces  pro- 
gram we  can  assure  you  that  none  of  the 
refuges  scheduled  for  relinquishment  are  of 
Importance  for  endangered  species.  Disposi- 
tion of  these  areas  must  be  In  accordance 
with  existing  law;  however.  It  is  our  plan  In 
each  Instance  that  a  public  agency  would 
take  over  management  and  maintain  the 
open  spaces  you  mention. 

Your  discussion  of  this  problem  at  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
was  most  helpful.  We  agree  that  we  should 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  to  discuss 
this  and  the  whole  problem  of  conflicting 
uses  on  refuges  soon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Refuges  scheduled  for  curtailment 

little  pend  OREILLE,  WASH.  ACTCS 

Total  project  area 43,959 


Purchased   with   reverted   Federal 

aid  funds 2,251 

Public   domain 9,208 

Acquired  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration   28, 169 

Acquired  by  exchange 4,331 


Refuges  scheduled  for  curtailment — Con. 

HAVASU  REFUGE.  ARIZ.  AND  CALIF.  ACTCS 

Total  refuge  area 44,328 


Public  domain 

Reclamation  acquired  land. 
Meandered  area 


20,612 

16,  736 

6,980 


DESERT  GAME  RANGE,  NEV. 

Total   area 2,188.379 


Public   domain 2,188,055 

Acquired  by  purchase  and  gift —  324 


PATHFINDER  REFUGE,  WYO. 

Total  project  area 


BOSQUE  DEL  APACHE  REFUGE,  N.  MEX. 

Total  project  area 


Acquired  by  exchange 

Purchased    by    Resettlement    Ad- 
ministration     

Leased  from  the  State 


PIEDMONT  REFUGES,  GA. 

Total  project  area 


MONOMOY    NATIONAL    WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,    MASS. 

Total  project  area,  pur- 
chased with  reverted  Fed- 
eral aid  and  $6,000,000 
fund 

KILLCOHOOK    REFUGE,    N.J. 
AND    DEL. 

Total   project   area 


Purchased  by  the  Bureau 

Piuchased  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Department  of  Com- 
merce  

MOOSEHORN    NATIONAL    WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,    MAINE 

Total    project    area 


46,341 


Public     domain     under     primary 

withdrawal 7,  344 

Public   domain    under    secondary 

withdrawal 33,146 

Purchased  by  reclamation 5,  851 


57. 191 


Public  domain--.. 140 

Purchased  with  duck  stamp  funds, 

$4,334 963 

Purchased  with  $6,000,000  fund..  55,  887 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,  N.  DAK. 

Total    project    area    public 

domain 1,674 

CAROLINA  SAND  HILLS  REFUGE,  S.C. 

Total  project  area 45,011 


51 

44.  555 
405 


32.  899 


Purchased  by  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration          27, 622 

Purchased  by   the   Bureau   (duck 

stamp),    $44,000 430 

Acquired  by  exchange 4,847 


2,696 


1.486 


38 

1,448 


22,  566 


Purchased    by    Resettlement    Ad- 
ministration   6, 490 

Gift    to    the    Bureau 333 

Purchased  with  $6,000,000  fund..  11,776 
Purchased      with      duck      stamp 

funds,    $43,159 3,967 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1816)  to  amend  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  land  and  interests  in 
land  acquired  pursuant  to  such  act,  in- 


troduced by  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
LAW 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
are,  I  am  sure,  all  agreed  that  our  Cap- 
ital— the  District  of  Columbia — should 
be  the  Nation's  pride  and  not  the  Na- 
tion's shame. 

Year  in  and  year  out — especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year — children  come 
to  Washington.  They  look  at  our  im- 
posing white  buildings  and  at  the  re- 
spected institutions  of  a  great  democ- 
racy. There  is  much  that  they  see- 
much  material  for  them  to  ponder  and 
talk  about  when  they  return  to  their 
homes — much  that  is  good  and,  trag- 
ically, some  that  is  bad. 

What  do  they  read  here  in  our  news- 
papers of  Washington,  D.C?  They  read 
about  children  who  are  homeless  and 
hungry.  They  read — just  this  last 
week — about  a  mother  who  died  in  the 
mental  ward  of  our  great  public  hos- 
pital. She  left  five  small  children- 
four  in  overcrowded  Junior  Village,  one 
in  Children's  Hospital.  They  read  that 
this  mother  had  died  after  several  days 
searching  fruitlessly  for  help  for  her 
homeless  family.  They  read  that  her 
husband  and  children  wept  at  her  fu- 
neral— that  because  of  rigid  welfare  reg- 
ulations, it  was  better  for  the  parents 
of  this  family  to  live  separately  than 
together.  For  each  time  they  were  re- 
united, their  welfare  payments  stopped. 
They  read  that  this  Capital  City— gov- 
erned by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — was  content  to  enact  a  far- 
reaching  welfare  program  for  the  entire 
Nation,  but  not  for  the  Capital,  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  fought  the 
good  fight  to  expand  and  liberalize  the 
District's  welfare  programs  for  2  years 
now.  Each  year  I  have  introduced 
amendments  to  broaden  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children's  program 
in  Washington.  Each  year  I  have  asked 
here  in  the  Senate  that  children  of  un- 
employed parents  be  included  in  that 
category  so  that  all  people  in  need  and 
in  trouble  will  be  helped  and  no  chil- 
dren will  go  hungry.  Then  parents 
would  have  no  need  to  separate  so  that 
their  children  will  be  helped,  and  fam- 
ilies would  be  united,  not  cut  apart  and 
left  to  drift  helpless  and  hapless. 

We  have  lost  this  issue  by  a  few  votes 
each  year.  This  year,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  whole  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  take  a  long  close 
look  at  the  eligibility  rules  of  the  public 
assistance  programs  of  the  District.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  do  so,  so  that  the 
fate  of  our  Capital's  children  will  be 
based  on  rehabilitation  and  opportunity 
for  them  and  not  as  ill  fate  of  their 
parents. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  substan- 
tive legislation  today  which  would  pro- 
vide that  at  least  for  the  programs  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  shares 
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the  cost,  as  it  does  in  the  States,  that  the 
nrograms  would  be  broadly  enough  de- 
fined to  permit  needy  individuals  to  be 
eligible  so  long  as  participation  for  such 
individuals  would  be  available  under  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

This  would  make  eligible  needy  families 
in  which  the  breadwinner  is  unemployed, 
children  in  foster  care  who  have  been 
removed  from  their  homes  by  courts  be- 
cause their  home  situations  were  con- 
trary to  their  welfare,  needy  families  in 
which  the  breadwinner  is  deemed  em- 
ployable, and  some  other  similar  groups. 

This  is  a  modest  step  in  trying  to  assure 
that  needy  persons  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal are  not  excluded  from  public  welfare 
programs. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Congress  established 
a  far-reaching  constructive  program  for 
the  entire  Nation,  but  so  far  has  failed  to 
implement  that  program  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee,  whose  responsi- 
bility this  is,  should  explore  it  thoroughly. 
In  his  colloquy  with  me  on  this  floor  last 
August,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  Subcommittee,  indicated  his  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that  in 
his  capable  hands,  it  will  get  the  hearing 
it  deserves. 

Surely  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  make  sure  children  whose 
parents  are  out  of  work  and  impoverished 
in  the  Capital  do  not  go  hungry. 

Certainly  there  must  be  rules  of  eli- 
gibility, in  public  welfare  as  in  other  pub- 
licly financed  programs.  Welfare  chisel- 
ing, welfare  fraud,  are  to  be  decried— just 
as  are  all  chiseling  and  fraud— even  if 
they  exist  in  only  one  or  two  cases. 

But  arbitrary  rules  of  disqualification, 
standing  alone,  do  not  comprise  a  con- 
structive program  for  solving  human 
problems.  They  must  be  accomplished 
by  provisions  whereby  arrangements  are 
made  for  every  child  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  assistance  law  to 
clarify  the  categories  of  federally  aided 
assistance  recipients. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  fS.  1817)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  assistance  law  to 
clarify  the  categories  of  federally  aided 
assistance  recipients,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  w-as  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


GREAT  PRAIRIE   PARKWAY.   KANS. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  TMr.  Carl- 
son], I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  a  Great  Prairie 
Parkway  in  Kansas  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  park  system. 

The  Great  Prairie  Parkway  we  pro- 
pose will  be  a  fitting  and  nationally  sig- 
nificant presentation  of  the  last  major 
remaining  vestiges  of  the  true  or  tall 


prairie  that  once  existed  in  a  wide  region 
of  the  Midwestern  United  States. 

It  would  exhibit  the  true  prairie  and 
its  associated  wildlife.  It  would  cap- 
italize on  the  lure  of  the  historic  and 
scenic  attractions  associated  with  the 
great  frontier  experience  of  settling  the 
West.  It  would  parallel  the  growing 
national  expression  of  interest  in  the 
frontier. 

While  frontier  life  was  patent  to  no 
State,  Kansas  was  unique  in  this  era  of 
our  Nation's  development  because  vir- 
tually all  westei-n-destined  emigrants 
passed  through  its  borders  or  settled 
within  it.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  prairie,  its  waters, 
and  its  wildlife,  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West  might  have  taken  a 
different  course.  Thus  virtually  every 
frontier  story  had  its  origin  in  Kansas 
either  directly  in  the  area  through 
which  the  parkway  would  pass  or  at 
points  related  closely  to  it.  Through  the 
creation  of  the  parkway  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  present  an  attractive 
package  of  frontier  history. 

The  parkway  would  also  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  display  Midwest  ranching 
and  agriculture  yielding  their  productive 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  well-being 
and  economy.  Every  part  of  the  Nation 
and  much  of  the  world  relies  on  the  Mid- 
west and  Kansas  for  food  supplies  such 
as  cattle  and  wheat.  Kansas  is  first  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
wheat  and  fourth  in  the  production  of 
beef.  The  parkway  would  provide  the 
opportunity  for  people  to  see  this  great 
productive  area.  Indeed,  these  activi- 
ties are  now  a  living  legend  in  my  State 
and  the  surrounding  area. 

Although  this  bill  does  not  detail  a 
specific  route,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
parkway  would  run  roughly  north  and 
south  through  Kansas,  beginning  at 
Hanover  on  the  north,  the  site  of  the 
only  unaltered,  original  pony  express  sta- 
tion still  standing,  to  the  area  of  Sedan 
and  Chautauqua  on  the  Oklahoma  bor- 
der, the  site  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  run 
in  1889.  Along  its  route  the  parkway 
could  include  such  items  of  interest  as 
the  Oregon  Trail,  historic  Fort  Riley, 
Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir,  Beecher  Bible 
and  Rifie  Church,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
the  Overland  Stage  Lines,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Lines,  the  Old  Kaw  Mission,  the 
oldest  Kansas  courthouse,  the  famous 
Fhnt  Hills,  and  the  Fall  River  Reservoir. 

Thus  the  Great  Prairie  Parkway  could 
accomplish  three  things  that  would 
probably  not  be  possible  in  any  other 
area — display  the  prairie,  interpret  the 
frontier,  and  exhibit  the  great  agricul- 
tural heart  of  the  Midwest.  These  are 
the  basic  ends  of  the  Great  Prairie 
Parkway. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  overlook  the  ob- 
vious and  significant  economic  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  the  parkway. 

We  are  introducing  this  bill  at  this 
time  because  of  widespread  support  for 
this  proposal  in  my  State  as  indicated 
by  an  oflacial  transmittal  by  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  National  Park  Service.  It  is 
entirely  conceivable  to  me  that  as  this 
concept  progresses  in  the  further  stages 
of  study,  the  concept  of  a  Great  Prairie 
Parkway  could  be  extended  to  portions 


of  the  Midwest  well  beyond  the  borders 
of  Kansas. 

A  Great  Prairie  Parkway  is  consistent 
with  the  program  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  already  has  designated 
parkways  within  its  jurisdiction  in  oth- 
er areas  of  the  Nation.  It  is  also  in  keep- 
ing with  an  apparent  trend  of  national 
policy  toward  joint  Federal-State  devel- 
opment of  such  projects.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  entire  route 
be  built  to  parkway  specifications.  But 
rather,  it  would  provide  a  through  tour 
route  which  in  the  most  scenic  areas 
would  be  designed  to  parkway  standards 
but  in  other  areas  would  use  existing 
State  and  local  roads.  This,  of  course, 
would  bring  a  parkway  into  existence  at 
a  minimum  of  cost. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  a  number  of 
official  Kansas  agencies  have  submitted 
resolutions  relative  to  this  proposal,  in- 
cluding the  Kansas  State  Park  and  Re- 
sources Authority,  Kansas  Forestry,  Fish, 
and  Game  Commission,  Kansas  Historical 
Society.  Kansas  Department  of  Econom- 
ic Development,  and  the  Kansas  State 
Highway  Commission.  They  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  and  benefits  of  such 
a  parkway  and  are  willing  to  assume  spe- 
cific responsibilities  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  it  a  re- 
ality. Further,  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
the  National  Park  Service  have  both  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  relating  other 
existing  or  proposed  State  and  Federal 
facilities  to  the  parkway,  perhaps  by  pre- 
determined alternate  route  or  spurs  to 
tie  these  other  facilities  into  the  route 
to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
would  use  it.  Although  not  widely  pub- 
licized, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  typical  editorial  comments  on  the 
proposed  parkway  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  19.  1964] 

Kansas  Praihie  Parkway  Has  Great 

Potential 

The  proposed  Prairie  Parkway — to  run 
north  and  south  across  Kansas  through  the 
lush  bluestem  pasture  area — offers  the  State 
a  rare  opportunity.  It  would  combine  a  route 
through  historic  frontier  sites  and  access  to 
limited  areas  where  the  tall  grass  prairie 
could  be  preserved  for  the  public. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  makes  it  plan  that 
Kansas  still  Is  deeply  interested  in  a  prairie 
national  park.  The  State  suffered  a  blow 
last  year  when  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee defeated  a  bill  to  establish  a 
57,000-acre  park  In  Pottawatomie  County. 

So  vigorous  was  the  opposition  from  cattle- 
men to  taking  the  huge  tract  of  grazing  use 
and  off  the  county  tax  rolls  that  the  Senators 
voted  a  flat  rejection.  They  were,  however. 
Impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  pastures. 
Suggestions  were  made  that  the  State  coop- 
erate In  providing  scenic  overlooks  at  choice 
vantage  points. 

Somewhat  In  this  spirit,  the  State  park  and 
resources  authority  has  presented  the  pro- 
posal to  the  National  Park  Service.  It  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  fea- 
sibility of  a  Joint  Federal-State  project  wlU 
be  studied.  Ultimately,  It  would  require  a  bill 
in  Congress  designating  the  route. 

Gov.  John  Anderson  and  five  State  agen- 
cies are  supporting  the  plan  strongly.  The 
route  would  run  from  Hanover,  site  of  a  pony 
express  station,  south  past  Tuttle  Creek. 
through  council  Grove,  to  El  Dorado,  Eureka, 
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and  Sedan,  coming  close  to  the  Pall  River 
State  Park. 

It  seems  probable  that,  had  Kansas  failed 
to  make  such  a  move,  a  tall  grass  park  of 
some  sort  would  go  to  another  State.  The 
National  Park  Service  Is  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
posal. But  the  parkway  action  undoubtedly 
will  be  interpreted  as  writing  off  the  Potta- 
watomie County  area.  There  are  other  prairie 
areas  in  Kansas,  however,  and  the  prairie 
parkway  should  not  be  considered  a  replace- 
ment for  a  national  park. 

It  is  instead,  a  realistic  and  attainable  goal 
that  Is  unlikely  to  create  such  bitter  oppo- 
sition. Selected  sites  would  permit  the  res- 
toration of  the  grasses.  Limited  acreage,  of 
course,  would  not  permit  buffalo,  deer,  elk. 
and  antelope  in  a  native  habitat,  but  would 
permit  campsites,  hiking  trails,  lookout 
points,  and  small  animals  and  birds  in  abun- 
dance. 

Kansas  has  made  a  sound  projjosal  and  in 
so  doing,  corrected  any  erroneous  Impression 
that  it  has  lost  interest  in  a  prairie  national 
park. 

[From  the  Manhattan  Mercury,  Jan.  4,  19651 
Hope  in  an  Idea 

More  than  6  months  ago  an  Idea  that  had 
been  moving  around  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  still  want  the  history,  the  heritage  and 
the  scenic  values  of  the  tall  prairie  preserved 
was  presented  to  Federal  officials. 

It  came  as  an  aftermath  of  the  defeat  of 
the  proposed  Prairie  National  Park,  which 
had  merit  on  its  side  and  widespread  sup- 
port, but  which  as  happens  in  so  many  cases 
was  defeated  by  admirable  cleverness  and 
and  the  emotional  approach  that  so  often 
attends  projects  that  are  actually  in  the 
public  interest.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  na- 
tional park  Idea  was  suppressed.  But  the 
germ  of  appreciation  did  not  die.  And  out 
of  the  determination  to  present  the  great 
prairie  of  which  Kansas  holds  the  last  major 
remaining  vestige  of  what  once  was  a  far- 
flung  tall  grassland  came  the  idea  for  a 
prairie  parkway. 

While  it  departed  from  the  idea  of  a  mas- 
sive, shall  we  say.  park,  the  proposal  of  a 
parkway  through  the  most  lush  and  beauti- 
ful grasslands  still  retained  the  concept  of 
history,  heritage  and  scenery.  In  addition 
It  had  precedent  in  the  Natchez  Trace  of 
the  South  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  of 
the  Southeast. 

The  idea  caught  on  with  National  Park 
Service  people  and  others  In  Washington  who 
like  some  persistent  Karisans  were  not  willing 
to  give  up  on  dedicating  themselves  to  some 
form  of  preservation  of  the  prairie.  In  ad- 
dition, the  proposal  had  the  weight  of  being 
an  official  one  from  the  State  of  Kansas — 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  endorsed  by 
every  agency  which  has  any  possible  con- 
nection with  scenic  presentations,  outdoor 
life,  recreation,  or  economic  development. 

Despite  unofficial  appearances  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Great  Prairie  Parkway  idea 
there  was  nothing  concrete  to  suggest  that 
the  Idea  was  going  anywhere. 

Last  week,  however,  more  than  a  ray — a 
beam — of  hope  appeared.  It  came  In  the 
form  of  an  announcement  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  the  Kansas  concept 
of  prairie  presentation  and  interpretation 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  serious  study  by  the 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Apparently  the  official  proposal  from  Kan- 
sas had  stirred  something  In  Washington, 
for  not  only  will  the  route  through  the  choic- 
est areas  of  tall  grass  In  this  State  be  studied 
but  also  there  will  be  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  entire  Great  Plains  region  shall 
be  traversed  by  a  scenic  and  historic  route 
for  the  Nation  as  a  while  to  enjoy. 

One  of  the  National  Park  Service's  most 
able  men  will  head  the  study  task  force, 
working  with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies to  determine  the  worthiness  of  a  park- 
way or  scenic  road  that  would  begin  In  the 


historic  area  of  northern  Oklahoma,  follow 
the  general  outline  of  the  parkway  through 
Kansas,  thence  Into  Nebraska  with  Its  Inimi- 
table contributions  of  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
Fort  Robinson  and  on  to  the  beauty  and  his- 
tory of  the  Dakotas. 

Only  time  will  tell  what  the  outcome  of  the 
explorations  will  be.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
this  Is  the  first  major  parkway  or  scenic 
road  study  to  be  made  lends  considerable 
slgniflcance  to  the  status  of  the  Kansas  pro- 
posal and  the  possibility  of  an  overall  Great 
Plains  approach. 

So  while  a  specific  proposal  was  defeated 
there  Is  hope  Indeed  that  at  least  some  form 
of  prairie  presentation  and  preservation  may 
be  achieved  at  last. 

THE  FORCE  OF  A  BROADER  APPROACH 

One  of  the  factors  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Prairie  National  Park  Idea  was  that  It 
was  a  fairly  Isolated  project  without  the 
weight  of  a  wide  region's  support. 

Obviously  there  were  other  factors.  Includ- 
ing the  aforementioned  emotionally  based 
resistance.  But  without  the  backing  of  a 
wide  area — bipartisan,  or  politics,  if  you 
please — the  odds  at  the  very  outset  were 
quite  long,  despite  the  acknowledged  Justifi- 
cation for  a  national  park  preserving  the 
prairie. 

Now,  however,  we  see  developing  the 
broadbased  Inducement  of  Interest  that  his- 
torically has  led  to  favorable  action.  The 
swath  across  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  and  North  Dakota  brings  many  more 
pressures  to  bear,  to  put  it  bluntly. 

Already  in  Kansas  we  have  seen  consider- 
ably more  interest  in  the  prairie  idea  with 
the  proposal  of  a  parkway  rather  than  a 
park.  Communities  which  couldn't  have 
cared  less  before  are  now  actively — even 
aggressively — working  for  it.  Nebraska  has 
been  particularly  interested,  editorially  and 
officially,  with  just  the  possibility  of  a  tip- 
end  of  the  Kansas  Idea  entering  Its  State. 
Oklahoma  has  evinced  encouraging  Inter- 
est too. 

By  suggesting  that  even  more  benefits 
might  accrue  to  these  States  as  well  as  the 
Dakotas  we  can  well  Imagine  that  things 
may  really  start  to  Jell. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  more  than  suffi- 
cient justification  will  be  found  for  the  Great 
Plains  Parkway  Idea  when  the  on-the-ground 
studies  are  done.  And  with  the  force  of  a 
broader  approach  politically  and  numerically 
It  could  well  prove  again  that  while  a  battle 
is  lost  a  war  can  be  won. 


[From  the  Topeka  State  Journal, 

Jan. 2.  19651 

Plains  Parkway  Seems  Sure 

A  proposed  scenic  road  project  through 
five  of  the  Plains  States  is  very  much  alive. 
A  route  tying  together  points  of  historic 
and  geographic  Interest  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas  Is  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

A  further  spur  to  such  a  route  was  seen 
in  Udall 's  announcement  Wednesday  that  a 
study  of  plains  and  grasslands  areas  suitable 
for  possible  Inclusion  In  the  national  park 
system  will  be  made.  The  study  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  a  special  recreation  advisory 
council  now  considering  a  national  program 
of  scenic  roads  and  parkways. 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  a  prairie 
park  in  Kansas  is  not  yet  out  of  the  picture 
although  the  site  first  projected  for  Potta- 
watomie County  failed  to  materialize.  Udall 
has  never  lost  his  Interest  In  such  a  park. 

The  Government,  he  said.  Is  vitally  In- 
terested In  preserving  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  representative  segments  of  the 
country's  once  vast  undeveloped  plains  and 
prairie  lands,  together  with  their  historic 
Bites  and  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

The  proposed  parkway  In  this  State  al- 
ready  has  been  fairly   well   defined   If   the 


wishes  of  Kansans  prevail.  It  would  be  a 
moving  panorama  of  the  grasslands  of  the 
State,  meaning  principally  the  blue  steni 
area.  The  route  would  enter  the  State  from 
Oklahoma  In  Chatauqua  County  and  fol- 
low  an  Irregular  course  northward  as  it 
touched  Elk,  Greenwood,  Butler,  Chase, 
Morris,  Wabaunsee,  Pottawatomie,  Riley' 
Geary,  Marshall,  and  Washington  Counties, 
The  short  grass  counties  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  tall  grass  areas 
hogging  the  route.  In  the  light  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  enthusiasm  this  dilem- 
ma, should  It  arise,  would  be  easily  solved. 
Provide  two  parkways. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  embark  on 
a  major  program  of  land  acquisition  of 
the  Prairie  National  Park  proportions 
considered  earlier.  However,  it  is  my 
hope  that  through  careful  routing  of  the 
parkway,  by  judicial  use  of  scenic  ease- 
ments, and  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  and  individual  landowners,  that 
significant  portions  of  this  beautiful  and 
historic  area  can  be  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  find  in  it  education, 
inspiration,  and  recreation. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  included  in  full  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropiiately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1818)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Great  Prairie  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  or- 
der to  present  and  Interpret  for  the  benefit, 
education,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  remaining  vestiges  of  true 
or  tall  prairie  and  associated  wildlife,  and 
the  frontier  experience  In  the  settling  of  the 
West,  and  in  order  to  portray  contemporary 
ranching  and  agriculture  in  the  great  prairie 
region,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  appropri- 
ated or  donated  funds,  or  otherwise,  a  right- 
of-way  traversing  a  generally  north-south 
route  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  construct 
thereon  the  Great  Prairie  Parkway.  The 
right-of-way  may  vary  in  width,  but  may  not 
average  more  than  125  acres  per  mile  in 
fee  simple  plus  not  more  than  25  acres  per 
mile  In  scenic  easements. 

Where  the  right-of-way  traverses  Federal 
lands,  the  head  of  the  Department  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  may  transfer 
them  to  the  Secretary  without  transfer  of 
funds. 

Sec.  2,  When  the  State  of  Kansas,  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  any  Federal  agen- 
cy has  recreational  programs  that  are 
planned  or  In  operation  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  parkway,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreements  under  which  he  may  coordinate 
the  development  and  administration  of  the 
parkway  with  such  programs.  When  the 
public  use  of  the  parkway  will  benefit  there- 
by, the  Secretary  may  construct  roads  or 
trails  over  lands  under  his  jurisdiction  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Great  Prairie  Parkway  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  635),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  in  accord- 
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onre  with  Other  laws  of  general  application 
"Ratine  to  areas  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tftTV  through  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
maccordance  with  statutory  authority  other- 
'  ise  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
cprvatlon  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources which  he  finds  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS    LIMITATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  proposal  would  alter  existing  law  to 
the  effect  that  social  security  recipients 
could  earn  up  to  $1,800  per  year  without 
loss  of  benefits  payable  under  the  system. 
Recipients  with  incomes  between  $1,800 
and  $2,400  per  year  would  forfeit  $1  in 
benefits  for  every  $2  of  earnings.  For 
those  earning  more  than  $2,400  annually 
the  provisions  of  present  law  would  con- 
tinue in  force,  with  each  dollar  of  earn- 
ings bringing  an  equal  forfeiture  in  bene- 
fits. 

The  impact  of  such  a  liberalization  of 
the  earnings  limitation  could  be  of  con- 
siderable significance  to  thousands  of 
older  Americans.  It  could  promote  an 
increased  sense  of  self  reliance  and  inde- 
pendence, and  would  undoubtedly  en- 
courage a  happier,  more  fulfilling  way 
of  Ufe. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Members 
of  Congress,  and  citizens  generally,  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  liberalization  of  these  earnings 
limitations.  One  accurate  indicator  is 
the  large  niunber  of  bills  for  this  pur- 
pose which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  during  recent 
years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  also 
been  active  in  this  area.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  it  was  my  responsi- 
bility to  hold  hearings  on  aspects  of  the 
employment  problems  encountered  by 
senior  citizens.  After  careful  evalua- 
tion of  all  testimony  received  it  was  one 
of  the  subcommittee's  recommendations 
that  "the  amount  of  earnings  which  can 
be  received  by  a  recipient  of  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  without  loss  of  benefits 
be  increased  to  a  more  realistic  level." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  would  do  just  that:  in- 
crease allowable  earnings  to  a  more 
realistic  level.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
received  and   appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1820)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL      JUDGES      FOR     THE 

COURT    OF    APPEALS    FOR    THE 

SIXTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  three  ad- 
ditional judges  for  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
until  Friday  midnight  for  additional 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  1824)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  three  additional  judges 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
33)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


RECOGNITION  OP  WHITEHALL.  N.Y.. 
AS  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  the  recognition  of 
the  village  of  Whitehall,  Washington 
County.  N.Y.,  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  A  similar  resolution  has 
already  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Carleton  J.  King,  of  New 
York. 

It  w^as  at  Whitehall.  N.Y..  then  called 
Skenesborough  that  12  of  the  15  warships 
were  built  to  enable  the  American  forces 
to  engage  in  the  crucial  naval  battle  on 
Lake  Champlian  in  October  1776,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Although  the 
infant  American  Navy  was  defeated  in 
the  3 -day  battle,  the  engagement  delayed 
the  British  Redcoats  invasion  plans  for 
a  full  year. 

This  was  made  possible  only  because 
the  people  of  Whitehall  and  scores  of 
craftsmen  brought  to  that  village  from 
many  colonies,  were  able  to  turn  the  oaks 
of  the  surrounding  forests  into  fighting 
ships  in  just  52  days.  The  role  of  the 
village  of  Whitehall  in  this  historic  naval 
battle — the  first  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — is  worthy  of  recognition. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Whitehall.  Washington  County.  New  York, 
formerly  Skenesborough.  can  well  be  con- 
sidered the  birthplace  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  as  twelve  of  the  fifteen  ships  that  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Valcotir  in  October  1776 
were  built  In  its  harbor;  and 

Whereas  this  fleet  was  constructed  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  engaged 
in  the  first  naval  battle  after  the  Colonies  as- 
serted their  vmlty  and  Independence:  and 

Whereas  the  Battle  of  Valcour,  though 
dimmed  by  the  glamour  surrounding  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  nevertheless  played  a  very 
Important  part  In  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
Colonies  by  forestalling  early  invasion  of  the 
Colonies  from  the  north;  and 

Whereas  Whitehall's  place  In  history  had 
not  heretofore  been  given  the  recognition  it 
Justly  deserves  for  the  contribution  made  by 
it  in  shaping  the  early  destiny  of  our  beloved 
country:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Sejwte  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  recognize  the 
Village  of  Whitehall.  Washington  Coxmty. 
New  York,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 


PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT,  1962— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  B,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  1962,  and 
that  the  protocol,  together  with  the 
President's  message,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  1962, 
which  is  open  for  signature  in  Washing- 
ton from  March  22  until  and  including 
April  23.  1965. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
1962,  to  which  there  are  presently  49 
parties,  including  the  United  States,  will 
expire  by  its  own  terms  on  July  31,  1965. 
In  order  that  the  International  Wheat 
Coxmcil  may  continue  as  a  functioning 
body  and  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
consideration  of  a  new  agreement  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  marketing  problems, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  operation  of  the 
1962  agreement  be  extended  for  1  year, 
until  July  31.  1966.  That  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  protocol,  which 
was  formulated  at  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Council  on  February 
4-5,  1965. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  the  protocol.  Atten- 
tion is  invited  particularly  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  report.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  find  it  possible  to 
give  early  consideration  to  the  protocol 
so  that,  if  the  protocol  be  approved,  rati- 
fication by  the  United  States  can  be  ef- 
fected and  an  instnunent  of  acceptance 
deposited  by  July  15. 

The  Departments  of  State.  Agricul- 
ture. £ind  Commerce  concur  in  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  protocol  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  23,  1965. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF   1965 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  99) 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  S.  1354.  the  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  and  re- 
quest that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  extend 
Federal  grant  assistance  to  certain  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  and  sewerage  con- 
struction which  would  not  otherwise 
qualify  for  such  assistance  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  presently  written. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  99 >  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Marj'land  tMr.  TydingsI 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S. 
1479 1  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  in  order  to  establish  a 
program  to  decrease  water  pollution  by 
synthetic  detergents  at  its  ne.xt  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  362' 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  "relating  to  highways)  in  order  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments for  scenic  purposes  along  Federal- 
aid  highways  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I'  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  LMr.  Church]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
•  S.  1643*  to  provide  that  tires  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  comply  with  cer- 
tain safety  and  labeling  regulations  at 
its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Withoutj)b- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  '^ 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION     ON     THE 

ARTS    AND    THE    HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Arts  and  Humanities,  I  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  volume  of  fa- 
vorable mail  I  have  been  receiving  in  re- 
gard to  S.  1483,  the  administration  bill 
to  provide  for  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  introducing  in  the 
Senate  on  March  10. 

S.  1483  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
many  illustrious  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  during  7  days 
of  public  hearings  between  the  dates  of 
February  23  and  March  5.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  the  reaction, 
broadly  representative  of  excellence  in 
our  cultural  life,  has  been  favorable  and 
enthusiastic  toward  the  concepts  and  ob- 
jectives of  S.  1483. 

The  following  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  expressed  their  desire  to  join 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1483,  at  its  next  print- 


ing: Senators  Yarborough,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Clark,  and  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts. 

Senator  Gruening  and  Senator  Javits. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, both  of  whom  had  previously 
introduced  legislation  in  this  area,  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  S..  1483  on  March  10. 

Senators  Brewster,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kennedy  of  New  York,  Hartke, 
Inouye,     Jackson,     Miller,     Mondale, 

MONTOYA,    Moss,    NeUBERGER,    RANDOLPH, 

and  Tydings  have  also  indicated  their 
wish  to  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1483 
at  its  next  printing.  Every  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  all  interested  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  so  join  if  they  desire. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  to  whom 
I  have  just  referred  be  listed  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1483  at  its  next  printing,  to- 
gether with  Senators  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Clark,  and  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Senator  Yarborough  so 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  on  March  11. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  the  development  in 
the  United  States  of  the  two  broad  and 
interrelated  cultural  areas,  the  arts  and 
the  humanities,  can  be  given  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  I  am  now 
working  to  prepare  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  subcommittee  in  the  near 
future. 

Let  me  add  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  attention 
these  legislative  objectives  have  been  re- 
ceiving in  our  Nation's  press.  In  contrast 
to  previous  years,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  legislative  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent national  foundation  to  benefit 
the  arts  and  humanities  has  been  mak- 
ing front-page  news. 

In  regard  to  press  comments,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  article 
by  Frank  Getlein,  art  critic  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star;  an  editorial  in  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot of  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Henrietta  and  Nelson  Poynter 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Getlein's  article  pertains  to  the 
"Eyewitness  to  Space"  exhibition  recent- 
ly on  display  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  and  shows  how  cooperation  between 
our  Government  and  the  arts  can  illu- 
minate some  of  the  most  exciting  mo- 
ments in  our  important  explorations  in 
space. 

The  editorial  suggests  beneficial  pro- 
grams which  the  proposed  Foundation 
could  support.  The  article  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  refers  to  the  mean- 
ingful opinions  of  Dr.  Barnaby  C.  Kee- 
ney,  president  of  Brown  University,  in 
my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island.  As 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities,  Dr.  Keeney  gave  significant 
impetus  to  the  legislative  concepts  which 
are  now  before  the  Congress.  His  views 
on  how  we  can  best  use  the  increase  in 
leisure  time,  which  our  technological  ad- 
vances are  more  and  more  producing, 
are  particularly  thoughtful. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles  and  the  editorial,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star) 

"Eyewitness  to  Space"  ExHiBmoN  Opens  at 
National  Gallery  of  Art 

(By  Frank  Getlein) 

During  the  last  2  weeks  Senator  Pell  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  arts  and 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  Join  the  rest  of  civilization  in  recog. 
nlzing  their  existence.  Among  those  who 
feel  such  a  course  would  be  dangerous  me- 
too-ism,  some  maintain  that  corruption  of 
art  would  be  the  Inevitable  and  Immediate 
result  of  any  such  recognition.  They  feel 
that  if  the  Government  spent  money  on  art 
it  would  at  once  enforce  a  strict  discipline 
upon  artists,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
socialist  realism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
the  artist's  life  is  more  respected  and  more 
lucrative  than  it  is  here,  but  where,  also,  the 
function  of  the  artist  is  solely  to  serve  the 
immediate  Interests  of  Government  policy. 

By  a  happy  happenstance  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  this  very  day  opens  to  public 
view  a  fascinating  exhibition  that  should  put 
such  fears  to  rest.  "Eyewitness  to  Space" 
is  the  collective  name  of  70  paintings  and 
drawings  produced  by  15  artists  under  the 
NASA  art  program,  now  2  years  old.  The 
work  shows  total  freedom  and  a  wide  variety, 
ranging  from  the  superb  lUustratlonlst's 
style  of  Paul  Calle  to  the  highly  Individual 
abstraction  of  Washington  artist  Alfred 
McAdams. 

directed    by    dr.     COOKE 

There  has  obviously  been  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  enforce,  or  even  to  suggest,  any  par- 
ticular desired  direction.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  NASA  had  the  great  good  sense  to 
get  the  National  Gallery's  curator  of  paint- 
ing. H.  Lester  Cooke,  to  run  the  program. 
Dr.  Cooke  is  himself  an  artist  and  has  shaped 
the  program  to  the  end  of  using  the  pro- 
fessional sensitivity  of  artists  to  what  Is  set 
before  them.  The  space  effort,  therefore, 
from  Huntsville  to  the  launching  apparatus 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  to  the  pickup  system  In 
the  Pacific,  is  covered  at  once  as  a  set  of 
visual  phenomena  and  an  Immensely  varied 
set  of  artistic  responses  to  those  phenomena. 

Within  the  limits  of  safety,  the  Cooke's 
tour  for  artists  includes  everything,  and 
everything  finds  its  way  into  the  pictures. 
The  procedure  is  to  invite  artists  singly  or  in 
small  groups  to  the  Cape  a  few  days  before 
a  launching.  They  roam  around  the  place, 
observe  everything,  sketch  freely  and,  usually, 
go  back  home  to  make  oil  paintings  of  what 
they  have  seen. 

In  the  present  showing,  three  of  four 
artists  stand  out  as  having  handled  the 
assignment  brilliantly.  One  is  Washington's 
Mitchell  Jamieson,  especially  in  two  oils;  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Gordon  Cooper  after 
recovery  in  the  Pacific,  the  surface  divided 
by  sweeping  arcs,  the  face  recalling  another 
Pacific  figure  breathless  on  a  peak  in  Darien; 
and  a  night  scene  at  the  Cape,  In  which  the 
gantry  structures  with  their  lights  strangely 
recall  the  effect  of  stained  glass  In  an  old 
cathedral. 

PROGRAM  DESERVES  STUDY 

Lamar  Dodd  is  seen  in  an  eerie  Interior  of 
a  capsule  with  astronaut,  the  supine  figu« 
all  but  lost  In  the  dials  and  levers  around 
him;  and  a  Plnanesi-llke  view  of  a  gantry 
interior,  looking  down  from  level  to  level 
surrounding  the  great  cylinder. 

George  Weymouth,  an  Andrew  Wyath  rela- 
tive, employs  the  dry  water  color  technique 
associated  with  Wyeth  for  stunning  views  ol 
the  Florida  sand  and  grass,  with  space  equip- 
ment present  almost  as  an  intrusion  or  after- 
thought. Masterful  water  color  in  them- 
selves, in  this  context  his  pictures  recall  an 
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osDCCt  Of  the  whole  space  effort  that  is  easily 
tost  sight  of.   the  endurance  of  the  earth 

itself 
The  NASA  art  program  is  a  modest  step 

but  a  carefully  made  one  in  the  gradually 
-reemerging  relationship  between  American 
art  and  the  American  Government.  It  de- 
serves study  by  those  interested  in  the  larger 
problem.  

(Prom  the  Norfolk  Va.,  Virginian-Pilot,  Mar. 
'  12,1965] 

The  Arts  and  Government 

The  arts  and  Government  have  been  like 
the  gingham  dog  and  calico  cat  in  the  past. 
They  were,  and  are,  and  will  be  mutually 
mistrustful.  And  so  they  ought  to  be,  up  to 
a  certain  point.  The  arts  of  creativity  and 
the  arts  of  compromise  are  incommensurate 
in  practice  and  in  purpose.  V/here  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  place  is  In  the  performing 
of  the  arts,  but  it  has  a  place  in  supporting 
and  stimulating  them.  And  the  arts,  of 
course,  serve  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  people, 
which  is  Government's  purpose  too.  How- 
ever little  they  have  in  common  In  ways 
and  means,  the  arts  and  Government  have 
a  common  end  in  the  largest  sense.  If 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities does  no  more  than  end  the  old 
taboos,  it  win  be  a  major  step. 

And  it  promises  to  do  much  more  than 
that.  The  Foundation  would  parallel  the 
National  Science  Foundation  established  15 
years  ago  to  encourage  research  in  the 
sciences.  Under  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr.,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Founda- 
tion would  be  "two  headed,"  with  a  national 
endowment  for  the  arts  and  a  national  en- 
dowment for  the  humanities  created  sepa- 
rately. A  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  would  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  two  endowments  and  existing  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Each  endowment  would 
be  given  $5  million  in  fiscal  1966  and  author- 
ized another  $5  million  in  matching  funds 
to  attract  contributions  from  foundations 
and  private  sources.  Grants  to  individual 
artists,  and  scholars,  as  well  as  to  groups, 
such  as  a  symphony  or  theater,  would  be 
authorized  to  create  conditions  under  which 
the  arts  and  scholarship  could  flourish. 

The  arts  may  begin  with  the  individual, 
but  they  are  also  a  community  responsibil- 
ity and  a  national  resource  (as  the  State 
Department  has  recognized  in  sending  in- 
dividuals and  troupes  on  overseas  tours). 
The  cultural  explosion,  so  called.  Is  a  reality 
In  the  United  States.  A  new  public  has  been 
created  by  technology;  art  books  and  prints 
have  become  an  extension  of  the  museum; 
the  concert  hall  has  been  brought  into  the 
home  on  records  and  tapes;  and  new  oppor- 
tunities in  the  theater  have  been  opened 
through  TV.  There  are  some  750  opera 
groups  and  1,400  symphonies  in  the  covm- 
try  today.  Many  statistics  could  be  cited 
to  make  the  obvious  point. 

Local  governments  are  starting  to  support 
the  arts  on  the  local  level.  Many  musical 
organizations  are  partially  subsidized  by 
communities.  Cultural  centers  are  being 
built  with  public  funds  on  sites  made  avail- 
able through  urban  renewal.  In  Norfolk,  the 
City  supports  an  arts  festival  and  the  Nor- 
folk Museum.  The  Artmobiles  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Pine  Arts  carry  a  mobile 
museum  to  all  corners  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  broad  area  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  work:  the  underwriting  of 
tours  that  will  bring  live  performances  to 
areas  that  do  not  often  see  them,  the  con- 
struction of  cultural  facilities;  the  develop- 
ment and  encouragement  of  Individual 
talents  through  grants  and  experimental 
programs,  the  financial  support  of  national 


organizations  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  the  Improvement  of  programs  In  the 
arts  in  the  schools.  The  arts  belong  In  the 
Great  Society. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Mar. 
28,  1965] 

Can  Man  Live  by  Technology  Alone? 
(By  Henrietta  and  Nelson  Poynter) 

The  shock  of  Sputnik  I  forced  us  to  re- 
examine and  rebuild  our  scientific  education. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1957  and  now 
the  Congress  and  the  President  are  asking  If 
man  can  live  by  technology  alone. 

The  answer  they  offer  is  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Foundation  for  the  -Arts  and 
Humanities,  to  parallel  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  breeding  an  American  culture 
which  can  bo.ist  of  its  philosophers  as  well  as 
its  physicists,  historians,  musicians  and 
sculptors  as  well  as  its  chemists  and  en- 
gineers. II  we  can  train  men's  bodies  to  face 
weightlessness,  they  say,  we  sliould  train 
their  minds  to  create  a  culture  equal  to  our 
achievements  in  space. 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  describes 
the  humanities  as  encompassing  the  branches 
of  learning  concerned  with  human  thought 
and  relations,  as  distinguished  from  the  sci- 
ences. And  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Humanities,  which  paved  the  way  for  this 
legislation  adds  eloquently:  "Through  the 
humanities  we  may  seek  Intellectual  humil- 
ity, sensitivity  to  beauty  and  emotional  dis- 
cipline. By  them  we  may  come  to  kno'w  the 
excitement  of  ideas,  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  unexpected  energies  of  the 
creative  spirit." 

In  combining  the  proposals  for  the  fur- 
thering of  arts  and  humanities,  more  than 
100  congressional  sponsors  of  the  bills  feel 
that  It  will  help  create  an  atmosphere  where 
culture  will  flourish,  help  to  educate  better 
teachers  to  Instruct  a  new  generation  and 
provide  a  sense  of  history  on  the  thesis  that 
"humanities  may  also  be  the  study  of  the 
past  to  create  the  future." 

There  has  been  some  argument  about 
broadening  education  In  the  arts  and  human- 
ities since  88.000  out  of  228,000  bachelor's 
degrees  conferred  in  a  year  have  been  In  this 
area — which  the  critics  consider  a  proper  pro- 
portion. But  while  other  fields  garnered  7,000 
doctorates  in  the  same  year,  only  1,800  were 
conferred  in  the  cultural  departments.  This 
means  that  there  will  not  be  enough  first- 
rate  teachers  in  the  next  decade,  that  they 
will  be  overworked  as  compared  with  their 
scientific  colleagues  and  that  undergraduates 
will  be  less  well  taught. 

With  longer  vacations  and  sabbaticals, 
shorter  workweeks  and  earlier  retirements 
ahead,  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  we  must 
educate  ourselves  and  our  children  to  use 
leisure  profitably  and  properly.  Dr.  Barnaby 
C.  Keeney,  president  of  Brown  University  who 
headed  the  study  project  on  the  humanities 
interprets  it  somewhat  differently.    He  says: 

"The  real  problem  Is  not  the  utilization 
of  leisure,  important  as  that  may  be.  but 
rather  the  development  of  an  ethic  and  an 
outlook  appropriate  to  new  circumstances. 
We  have  now  an  ethic  in  which  work  is 
equated  with  virtue.  Before  long  we  shall 
have  to  develop  one  In  which  not  to  work  for 
a  Ikying  and  to  be  content  In  leisure  is  as 
virQipus  as  labor  itself.  This  will  require 
hard  thinking  by  some  well-trained  phi- 
losophers who  h^ive  competence  outside  the 
area  of  symbolic  logic.  We  are  going  to  need 
those  philosophers  very  badly.  The  use  of 
the  freed  time  Is  more  Important  than  its 
existence.  We  can  employ  It  trivially  or  con- 
structively. Despite  the  Interesting  work  of 
Intellectual  primitives,  most  enduring  litera- 
ture and  art  are  the  product  of  Individuals 
who  possess  a  body  of  human  knowledge 
about  which  to  think,  or  write,  or  paint, 
and  most  social  advance  is  accomplished  by 


persons  who  know  the  society  and  the  back- 
ground." 

Add  to  this  reasoning  for  the  academics 
and  the  really  creative  people,  the  need  for 
channeling  volunteers  into  worthwhile  en- 
deavors and  the  cause  becomes  even  more 
vital.  For  the  days  of  the  "Lady  Bountiful" 
type  of  charity  are  over  and  men  and  women 
who  give  their  time  and  energy  to  worthy 
projects  must  be  trained  for  the  Job  and  get 
real  satisfaction  from  it.  The  docent  pro- 
gram at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  In  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  Indoctrination  sessions 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  examples 
of  what  other  groups  must  do  in  the  future. 

Americans  travel  across  the  ocean  to  see 
the  Vienna  Opera,  which  their  money  rebuilt, 
and  La  Scala  at  Milan.  They  trudge  ap- 
preciatively through  the  Louvre  and  the 
Ufflzl.  They  applaud  vociferously  for  Margot 
Fonteyn  and  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Mos- 
cow ballet,  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish. 
And  all  of  these  are  maintained  by  public 
funds,  for  the  appreciation  of  the  public.  In 
Great  Britain  alone,  $25  million  a  year  Is 
spent  on  the  arts. 

Yet,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  refused 
to  confirm  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  for  the  Arts  Foundation  It  voted  into 
being  almost  unanimously  last  year.  It  lost 
by  three  votes  and  four  Florldlans  were  in  the 
opposition.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  Rep- 
resentative William  C.  Cramer,  Republican, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Representative  Sam 
Gibbons,  Democrat,  of  Tampa,  were  not 
among  them. 

The  new  administration  bill  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  has  a  broader  base,  and  from 
the  bipartisan  sponsorship  and  the  testimony 
at  hearings,  seems  to  have  broader  support, 
partly  because  the  money  involved  is  not 
great  and  the  educational  aspect  Is  empha- 
sized. 

When  the  voting  rights  bill  Is  out  of  the 
way  and  the  Easter  solstice  is  over,  you  can 
expect  to  hear  more  about  providing  a  cul- 
tural base  for  Americans,  from  Capitol  Hill. 


STRENGTHENING  UNIVERSITY  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19, 1  introduced,  for  myself  and 
13  cosponsors,  Senate  bill  1212.  intended 
to  strengthen  the  ability  and  the  role 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  our 
foreign  technical  assistance  programs. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  add  a  cosponsor,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits!  .  and 
request  that  his  name  be  added  on  the 
bill  when  it  is  next  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  of  introduction,  I  had  con- 
sulted on  the  measure  with  a  few  univer- 
sity leaders;  and  I  quoted  to  the  Senate 
appraisals  of  the  bill  by  educational 
leaders,  including  President  O.  Merideth 
Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Harvill,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona;  and  Vice  President  R.  L. 
Clodius,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Two  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  measure  was  introduced;  and  it  has 
brought  an  extremely  gratifying  response 
from  the  educational  world.  College  and 
university  officials  are  writing  me  daily 
that  the  measure  will  meet,  as  was  in- 
tended, the  difficult  problems  involved 
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in  training  personnel,  conducting  re- 
search, and  staffing  technical-assistance 
undertakings. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges  has  endorsed  the  bill  in 
principle,  as  has  its  international  affairs 
committee.  A  special  committee  is  now 
being  organized  to  review  and  assist  with 
the  measure. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  World  Affairs,  which  has 
foundation  support  in  facilitating  the 
recruitment  and  exchange  of  scholars. 
President  John  Hannah,  of  Michigan 
State  University,  and  Dr.  William  Mar- 
vel, of  Education  and  World  Affairs, 
called  on  me,  to  assure  the  support  of 
that  group. 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  number  of 
schools  of  public  health,  working  on 
health  problems  in  the  developing  na- 
tions, have  taken  action  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

In  recently  going  through  my  for- 
respondence,  I  laid  aside  several  letters 
from  which  I  have  excerpted  the  com- 
ments of  deans,  directors  of  interna- 
tional affairs  programs,  and  other 
university  officials.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  these  repre- 
sentative comments  on  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  response  of  the  university  people, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  successful 
working  in  the  agricultural  field  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  upon  which  Senate  bill  1212 
was  patterned,  is,  of  course,  very  gratify- 
ing, for  this  is  a  field  in  which  we  have 
great  opportunity  to  help  shape  the 
character  of  the  world  in  which  our  gen- 
eration and  posterity  will  dwell. 

In  his  forejgn-aid  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  said: 

We  must  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
the  developing  world,  the  knowledge,  the 
skills  and  good  Judgment  of  people  from 
all  w^alks  of  American  life. 

He  added,  in  relation  to  food  prob- 
lems; 

We  can  and  must  mount  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  of  technical  assistance 
in  agriculture  engaging  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  our  State  universities  and 
land-grant  colleges,  and  the  most  creative 
of  our  people  In  agriculture,  marketing  and 
industry. 

My  pleasure  in  the  response  to  Senate 
bill  1212  is  in  the  encouragement  the  re- 
sponse gives  and  the  verification  it  offers 
to  my  belief  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  formula  to  college  and  uni- 
versity technical-assistance  work  abroad 
offers  a  means  of  greatly  strengthening 
their  efforts  in  this  peaceful,  constructive 
approach  to  world  problems  and  helping 
to  meet  the  need  President  Johnson  has 
pointed  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the    letters    were   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Comments  on  S.  1212 

University  of  Arizona:  "This  bill,  if  en- 
acted and  activated,  would  go  a  long  way  in 
offsetting  a  very  serious  deficiency  in  uni- 
versity overseas  programs." 

State  University  of  Kansas:  "We  were 
pleased  regarding  your  bill.  S.  1212.  and 
would  like  to  commend  you  for  this  action." 

University  of  Minnesota:  "The  McGovern 
bin  is  clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  .- 


It  will  provide  the  underpinning  for  an  all 
essential  fourth  dimension  for  our  universi- 
ties. In  turn,  then,  the  universities  can  pro- 
vide services  for  the  nation  and  the  world, 
like  those  which  for  100  years  the  three  di- 
mensional land  grant  colleges  have  provided 
to  aid  the  development  of  rural  America." 

Montana  State  College:  "We  think  the  leg- 
islation proposed  in  S.  1212  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  university-government  oper- 
ating relations  in  the  field  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic development." 

University  of  Nebraska:  "Your  bill  S.  1212 
has  merit.  It  would  help  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  encountered  with 
the  present  contract  program  »  •  »  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  we, face  In  our 
contracts  with  AID  is  that  of  recruiting 
qualified  personnel  on  a  short-term  basis." 

University  of  Nevada:  'If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  a  personal  opinion,  I  should 
like  to  indicate  my  complete  approval  of  the 
bill  you  have  introduced.  I  believe  your 
proposals  would  improve  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram tremendously  and  that  you  are  suggest- 
ing a  program  that  would  be  quite  workable 
because  of  the  similarity  to  existing  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  are  quite  success- 
ful." _ 

Cornell  University,  of  New  York :  "We  hope 
a  favorable  response  will  come  to  this  im- 
portant proposed  legislation." 

Maxwell  School,  Syracuse  University,  New 
York:  "Strongly  urge  passage  of  S.  1212  to 
strengthen  and  improve  foreign  technical 
assistance  through  American  universities. 
Our  long  experience  with  international 
training,  research,  and  development  definite- 
ly supports  your  imaginative  proposal  to  uti- 
lize universities  better  in  improving  foreign 
assistance  programs  of  the  United  States." 

Ohio  State  University:  "We  believe  that 
this  ls*'a  forward-looking  bill  and  will  do 
much  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  colleges 
and  universitlee  in  International  programs." 

Pennsylvania  State  University:  "We  are 
pleased  to  see  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  S. 
1212,  that  would  facilitate  participation  In 
programs  of  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries." 

South  Dakota  State  University:  "We  think 
your  efforts  to  strengthen  university  coopera- 
tion In  the  field  of  international  technical  as- 
sistance programs  is  highly  significant.  S. 
1212  should  prove  helpful  In  longtime  fol- 
lowup  contacts  between  U.S.  universities  and 
educational  institutions  in  other  countries." 

Washington  State  University:  "Such  legis- 
lation will  do  much  to  improve  our  ability  to 
make  contributions  in  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  underdeveloped  areas.  It  also 
will  strengthen  our  pn-ogram  at  home  by  pro- 
viding a  much  Improved  means  of  integrat- 
ing such  activities  into  the  long-term  pro- 
grams of  our  universities." 

University  of  Wisconsin:  "This  legislation 
would  materially  assist  universities  In  de- 
veloping more  effective  training  programs  for 
future  leaders  In  developing  nations." 


LIBERALIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  RELATING  TO  DISABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1787)  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


to  provide  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder  for  any  individual  who  is 
blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters  of 
coverage,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators')  on  April  13,  1965. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRDi 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  release 
on  tornado  area  food  distribution  by  Charles 
A.  Howell,  of  Hagerstown,  Ind. 


THE    MEN    WHO   PRODUCE   SILVER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  State  of  Idaho  produces  more 
silver  than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  shortage  of 
silver  has  promoted  extensive  debate, 
statements  and  articles,  countless  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  to  the  end 
that  its  national  and  international  re- 
percussions and  complications  have  been 
acutely  defined. 

But  in  this  abundance  of  information 
little  has  been  said  about  the  men  who 
mine  this  precious  metal.  Fortunately 
this  oversight  was  corrected  on  April  12 
in  a  National  Observer  feature  article  by 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Brayman.  In  my  estima- 
tion this  writer  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  conveying  the  difficult  conditions 
under  which  silver  is  mined  and  of  por- 
traying a  picture  of  the  rugged  men  wlio 
mine  it.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Sunshine  Mine  and  a  Dwindling  Vein: 

Why  U.S.  Coins  Mat  Lose  the  Clink  or 

Silver 

Kellogg,  Idaho. — This  is  silver  country. 
Beneath  the  snowy  hills  here,  a  90-mlnute 
drive  east  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  miners  scoop 
about  half  the  Nation's  silver  production 
from  the  earth. 

It's  a  hard,  dirty,  and  sweaty  task  for  Russ 
Trexler,  with  a  snuff  can  stuck  under  a 
rubber  band  around  his  hard  hat,  for 
bearded  Jerry  Lawley,  and  for  men  l*e 
them.  But  It  Is  work  that  lies  at  the  core  of 
a  coming  national  debate.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment win  send  Congress,  probably  this 
month.  Its  nndlngs  of  a  year-long  study  rec- 
ommending changes  in  the  amount  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  future  U.S.  coins. 

Two  possible  suggestions:  Cut  the  silver 
content  of  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  doll«s 
to  as  low  as  30  percent,  from  the  current  90 
percent  (the  other  10  percent  Is  copper),  or 
—more  likely — eliminate  sUver  entirely  in 
favor  of  copper  coins  that  are  capped  with 
outer  layers  of  a  compound  of  copper  ani 
nickel.  The  object  Is  to  conserve  Americas 
dwindling  silver  supply. 

The  Treasury  study  has  focused  attention 
on  the  importance  of  silver.  But  the  fu"" 
ous,  around-the-clock  activity  at  a  half-dozen 
mines  near  here  testifies  to  more  than  the 
metal's  Importance  in  coinage.  Silver  con- 
tinues to  be  in  demand  by  the  silverware  ana 
Jewelry  industries,  but  it  la  also  sought  oy 
countless  other  Industries.  Because  It  con- 
ducts electricity  and  heat  better  than  any 
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other  metal,  for  example,  the  electrical  and 
soace  industries  find  It  essential;  Eastman 
Kodak  relies  on  silver  for  film  products,  using 
nearly  as  much  every  year  as  Is  produced 
m  the  United  States. 

IN    THE    SUNSHINE    STATE 

Free  world  mines  produce  about  215  million 
ounces  of  silver  a  year,  with  U.S.  mines  ac- 
counting for  36  mUlion  ounces,  and  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Canada  each  producing  about 
the  same  amount.  But  free  world  mints  and 
industries  consume  more  than  500  million 
ounces  annually.  As  a  result,  U.S.  Treasury 
stocks  declined  by  364  million  ounces  last 
year.  In  the  first  3  months  of  1965.  stocks 
fell  another  144  million  ounces,  with  the 
April  1  Treasury  supply  a  bare  1,074  million 
ounces— enough  to  last  3  years  if  demand 
eoes  unchecked. 

To  examine  the  shrinking  supply  from  its 
source,  I  pulled  on  a  pair  of  white  coveralls 
and  nist-colored  boots,  donned  a  yellow  hard 
hat  with  battery-powered  miner's  lamp,  and 
trekked  through  the  Nation's  largest  mliie 
producing  primarily  silver.  The  Sunshine 
Mine  owned  by  Sunshine  Mining  Co.,  is  a 
mile  or  so  up  Big  Creek  Canyon  from  Kellogg 
and  this  year  will  account  for  a  sixth  of  the 
Nation's  domestic  silver  production. 

The  silver  for  a  dime  or  a  piece  of  jewelry 
comes  from  a  spot  like  the  3,850-11  stope,  so 
designated  because  the  tiny  cavern  was  hewn 
by  miners  working  from  a  tunnel  3,850  feet 
below  the  mine  entrance  in  the  No.  11  chute. 

I  climbed  a  ladder,  then  went  up  a  slanted 
tunnel  into  an  area  barely  high  enough  to 
stand  in.  While  I  wiped  mist  and  sweat  from 
my  glasses,  John  A.  Brandon,  the  mine  su- 
perintendent, grabbed  a  compressed-air  ham- 
mer and  rammed  It  against  a  dusky  wall 
ribboned  with  orange  and  black  rock.  The 
Jackhammer  bit  into  the  wall  with  a  roar. 

A    GRASSROOTS    VEIN 

"We'll  drill  a  dozen  like  this,  pack  them 
with  dynamite,  and  blow  out  the  rock,"  he 
explained.  "This  stope  will  produce  maybe 
250  tons  of  ore  before  we're  through  in  an- 
other week  or  two.  When  we  do  finish  here, 
that  will  be  the  end  of  the  Sunshine  vein." 

He  made  the  statement  without  emotion, 
but  there  must  have  been  a  touch  of  nostal- 
gia in  his  mind.  The  vein,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, made  the  Sunshine  mine.  It  was 
discovered  as  a  grassroots  vein  a  few  yards 
west  of  Big  Creek  by  a  couple  of  prospectors 
late  in  the  19th  century.  The  spot  is  now 
covered  by  the  mine's  parking  lot. 

These  prospectors  and  the  miners  who  fol- 
lowed dug  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  earth, 
until  the  Sunshine  vein  began  petering  out 
at  3,700  feet  underground.  But  in  their 
quest,  they  drove  tunnels  Into  other  veins, 
such  as  the  Chester,  which  starts  at  3.100 
feet  below  the  level  of  Big  Creek.  The 
Chester  vein  is  now  the  mine's  prime  source 
of  ore. 

Altogether,  the  Sunshine  Mine  has  pro- 
duced some  210  million  ounces  of  silver — 
more  than  all  the  silver  extracted  from  the 
fabulous  Comstock  Lode  In  Virginia  City, 
Nev. 

Back  In  the  tunnel  at  the  3,850-foot  level, 
we  walked  along  the  tracks  for  the  battery- 
powered  ore  trains  under  14-by-14  timbers 
and  metal  slabs  used  to  support  the  tunnel. 
Mr.  Brandon  stopped  and  lifted  a  hatch  In 
the  tunnel  fioor. 

THE    BIGGEST    WE'VE    HAD 

"Climb  on  down,"  he  said,  pointing  into 
a  black  shaft.  "This  is  the  4.000-531  raise, 
which  we  can  take  down  to  the  4,000  level." 
The  descent  down  the  raiSe — mining  ter- 
minology for  a  working  shaft  off  which  a 
stope  shelf  is  carved — wasn't  as  harrowing 
*s  it  might  sound,  even  for  an  acrophobe. 

Halfway  down,  two  men  were  working  In  a 
stope  that  Mr.  Brandon  calls  "the  biggest 
we've  had  in  4  years.  We're  about  two- 
thirds  done  here.    We  should  get  10,  maybe 


11,000  tons  of  ore  at  about  40  ounces  to  the 
ton  when  we're  through  In  6  months." 

Despite  lodes  like  4,000-531,  silver  is  a 
perverse  ore.  It  does  not  come  in  long  con- 
tinuous veins,  as  many  other  ores  do. 
Rather  the  vein  skips  about — a  small  pocket 
of  rich  ore  here,  another  there,  and  possibly 
hundreds  of  feet  of  barren  rock  between 
"There's  just  no  continuity  to  these  veins," 
Mr.  Brandon  complains. 

In  the  rich  3,850-11  stope,  800  ounces  of 
silver  comes  to  a  ton  of  ore.  But  rich  lodes 
like  that  are  offset  by  low  grade — but 
usable — ore.  On  the  average,  the  Sunshine 
gets  36  ounces  (a  bit  over  2  pounds)  of  silver 
from  each  ton  or  ore  It  mines. 

From  each  of  the  664  tons  of  ore,  the 
Sunshine  Mine  processed  on  a  recent  day, 
it  gleaned  about  $45  in  silver,  64  cents  In 
lead,  $6.70  in  copper,  and  $6.60  In  anti- 
mony, used  to  harden  lead  for  batteries 
and  as  a  flame  retardant  In  paints. 

WHERE    DOLLARS    COME   FROM 

To  process  the  ore,  the  Sunshlnfe's  mill, 
built  into  the  hUl  above  Big  Creek,  grinds 
the  large  chunks  of  ore  Into  sand.  Petro- 
leum bubbles  through,  carrying  off  the  sil- 
ver-laden particles.  "This  is  where  your 
silver  dollars  come  from,"  remarked  Leon 
Barr,  assistant  mill  superintendent,  pointing 
to  a  rotating  drum  as  the  black,  slimy  con- 
centrate peeled  off. 

A  ton  of  this  concentrate,  shipped  for 
refining  to  a  smelter  In  East  Helena,  Mont., 
contains  100  pounds  of  silver,  600  pounds 
of  copper,  200  pounds  of  lead,  and  1,100 
pounds  of  waste.  The  antimony  is  handled 
separately. 

These  proportions  demonstrate  another 
problem  of  silver  mining.  Geologically,  sil- 
ver is  an  "impurity"  in  other  ores,  often 
copper.  Silver's  presence  Is  relatively  In- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  adjacent  base  metals.  The  result:  "There 
Is  no  geophysical  method  of  discovering  deep- 
seated  silver  ore  from  the  surface,"  says 
John  Edgar,  vice  president  of  Sunshine  Min- 
ing Co.  "You  can  tell  from  the  surface  that 
copper  may  be  there;  you  just  hope  there's 
also  silver." 

To  get  at  pockets  of  ore,  the  Sunshine  has 
carved  115  miles  of  crosscut  tunnels,  which 
cut  through  barren  rock,  and  drifts,  which  are 
tunnels  along  the  vein  patterns.  Prom  these 
drifts,  miners  make  diamond  drillings  Into 
the  rock  to  check  the  vein,  then  follow  it  up- 
ward by  gouging  a  raise,  such  as  the  one 
I  climbed  down  to  the  4,000-foot  level. 

Silver  mining  is  filthy  and  wet;  but  mostly 
it's  hot.  Many  miners  work  shirtless,  oc- 
casionally gobbling  a  red  salt  tablet  to  offset 
perspiration.  Ventilation  becomes  an  In- 
creasing problem  as  the  Sunshine  digs  deep- 
er: Mr.  Edgar  figures  the  heat  in  the  mine 
rises  a  degree  for  every  125  feet  the  work- 
men go  deeper.  Rock  temperatures  are  close 
to  100°  at  the  current  base  of  the  mine, 
4.600  feet,  which  Is  2,000  feet  below  sea  level. 

AIR  CONDITIONING  NEEDED 

"Sometime  after  the  mine  passes  the  5,000- 
foot  level  a  few  years  from  now,  we'll  have  to 
Install  mechanical  refrigeration  to  replace 
the  compressed  air  pumped  In  to  cool  the 
drifts  and  stopes  now."  Mr.  Edgar  notes. 
Mechanical  refrigeration  would  add  to  an- 
other, if  lesser,  discomfort :  Water. 

A  bit  of  water  runs  out  of  drinking  hoses 
and  seeps  from  the  damp  sand  used  to  pack 
Into  stopes  alter  excavation  to  give  the 
mine  stability  and  reduce  dangers  of  collapse. 
But  It's  enough  to  turn  many  tunnel  floors 
into  mud.  Riding  the  open  metal  elevator 
up  No.  10  shaft,  I  was  drenched  by  water 
pouring  down  the  shaft. 

The  Sunshine  is  unlikely  to  increase  Its  sil- 
ver output.  "We  are  operating  now  at  opti- 
mum capacity."  Mr.  Edgar  declares.  "Our 
hoists  can  only  carry  up  so  much  rock  every 
day."  The  Sunshine  will  produce  more  sil- 
ver  this    year   than   last,    when    it    turned 


out  4,650,000  ounces  of  silver  It  sold  for 
$5,500,000,  plus  other  metals  selling  for  an- 
other $900,000.  But  last  year's  production 
was  down  because  the  mine  was  shut  down 
by  a  United  Steelworkers  strike  for  3  months. 

Despite  the  Sunshine's  major  role  In  sil- 
ver, about  70  percent  of  the  silver  mined  In 
the  United  States  comes  as  a  dividend  In 
mining  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  A  big  open- 
pit  copper  mine  In  Utah  may  get  $5  or  so 
in  copper  for  every  ton  It  extracts,  and  a  few 
pennies  of  silver.  Because  its  production 
tonnage  is  huge.  Its  silver  output  is  consider- 
able. But  no  economic  education  is  needed 
to  see  the  mine  can't  boost  production  to  get 
more  silver  without  threatening  to  glut  the 
copper  market. 

Aggravating  the  problem  of  silver  are  in- 
tangibles and  collectors.  Two  million  or  so 
Americans  collect  ("hoard"  might  be  a  bet- 
ter word)  coins.  They  stashed  away  nearly 
all  the  73  million  ounces  of  silver  the  Treas- 
lu-y  turned  over  for  minting  of  Kennedy 
half  dollars  last  year. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  collectors,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  growing  population  and  the 
booming  $3.5  billion  vending  machine  in- 
dustry, the  mint  will  make  8  billion  new 
coins  this  year,  double  the  record  1964  pro- 
duction, which  consumed  203  million  ounces 
of  silver. 

A    BOOST   TO    HOARDING? 

If  the  Treasiu^  eliminates  or  cuts  the  sil- 
ver content  of  coins,  it  would  relieve  some  of 
the  pressure  on  supplies.  But  a  cut  or  elim- 
ination may  touch  off  renewed  hoarding  of 
old  coins.  And  the  mint  would  have  to  pro- 
duce just  that  much  more  to  replace  the 
old  coins.  Whatever  happens,  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  world  demands  for  silver  even- 
tually wUl  cause  a  rise  in  silver  prices. 

But  higher  silver  prices  would  only  put 
added  pressure  on  the  mint.  As  soon  as 
the  price  of  silver  passes  its  current  level  of 
$1.29  an  ounce,  a  sliver  dollar  becomes  more 
valuable  as  metal  than  as  monetary  ex- 
change. Once  the  price  passes  $1.38  an 
ounce,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half-dollars  be- 
come worth  more  melted  down  for  their 
silver  than  as  coins. 

For  the  present,  the  Treasury's  decision 
will  stave  off  any  immediate  crisis  and  hold 
prices  stable.  But  Congress  may  balk  at 
elimination  of  silver  in  coins;  men  of  con- 
siderable political  power  come  from  silver- 
rich  and  silver-conscious  States.  Such  a 
man  Is  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  who  has  mused  about  the 
silver  dollar:  "I  like  to  hear  It  clink  and 
clank.  I  like  to  throw  it  over  the  counter, 
and  maybe  some  people  on  occasion  like  to 
throw  It  on  the  bar." 

Harold  H.  Brayman. 


MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  now  the  tenor  of  Mexican- 
United  States  relations  has  been  steadily 
improving  to  the  point  where  today  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  mutual  respect, 
regard,  and  good  feeling  are  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  these  rela- 
tions. In  the  last  year  alone  two  major 
and  potentially  explosive  problems  were 
solved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both 
countries.  That  this  was  possible — that 
these  problems  were  able  to  be  solved  in 
an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect—that no  big  sticks,  or  threats,  or 
cajoling  or  under-the-table  methods  were 
used  by  either  side— that  neither  govern- 
ment appealed  to  extremist  elements,  nor 
to  emotionalism,  nor  nationalist  groups — 
that  solutions  were  negotiated,  not  dic- 
tated—that during  negotiations  all  other 
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contacts  and  commerce  remained  normal 
and  unabated,  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  mutual  respect  and  friendship  pre- 
vail. Old-fashioned  economic  imperial- 
ism is  an  unpleasant  but  dead  part  of  the 
past — and  traces  of  it  ever  having  existed 
are  all  but  extinct.  Mexico  is  a  sovereign, 
vital,  progressing  nation  with  unlimited 
horizons.  Her  people  are  intelligent,  ac- 
tive, and  vibrant.  Her  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems — and  all  nations  have 
them  to  some  degree — are  being  attacked 
ill  a  rational  and  responsible  manner  by 
rational  and  responsible  leaders.  Mexico 
is  a  democratic  republic  where  liberty 
and  freedom  is  cherished  by  the  people 
and  preserved  by  the  Government. 

Mexican  history  is  one  marked  by  a 
struggle  for  independence  and  democ- 
racy. Only  last  week  in  New  Orleans,  a 
bronze  statue  was  erected  to  the  hero  of 
that  struggle,  Benito  Juarez  who  became 
President  of  Mexico  in  1855.  As  Presi- 
dent. Juarez  led  the  fight  for  constitu- 
tional government  and  restored  a  federal 
republic  after  much  difficulty  and  travail. 
Juarez  believed  in  the  greatness  of  Mex- 
ico and  respect  for  human  rights,  human 
dignity,  and  individual  freedom.  For  this 
he  was  banished  from  Mexico.  He  chose 
New  Orleans  for  his  exile.  Benito  Juarez 
dreamed  of  a  great  Mexico — a  Mexico 
developed  by  Mexicans.  We  have  seen 
that  dream  become  a  reahty.  Today  a 
bright  and  even  greater  promise  for  Mex- 
ico's future  is  in  store.  And  even,  per- 
haps, the  fulfillment  of  his  poignant 
words  when  he  said:  "Between  individ- 
uals as  between  nations,  the  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  is  peace." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  ceremony  dedi- 
cating the  statue  of  Benito  Juarez  on 
April  24,  1965,  the  distinguished  Mexican 
Amba.ssador  to  the  United  States,  Hugo 
B.  Margain  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress commemorating  the  occasion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  H.  E.  Hugo  B.  Margain,  Ambas- 
sador OP  Mexico  to  the  United  .States  of 
America,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Dedica- 
tion OF  a  Statue  of  Benito  Juarez,  New 
Orleans.  La.,  April  24,  1965 
I  have  come  to  New  Orleans  on  the  proud- 
est of  missions:  to  present  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  a  statue  of  Benito  Juarez  our 
great  19-century  statesman,  without  whose 
vision  and  determination  the  political  struc- 
ture,  social   progress,    and   achievement    of 
modern  Mexico,  would  have  been  postponed 
for  generations. 

The  meaning  of  the  role  of  Benito  Juarez  in 
our  history  stands  out  like  a  mountain  peak 
when  we  recall  that  Mexico  attained  the  in- 
dependence from  Spain  in  1821  completely 
lacklns;  in  political  experience.  We  had  no 
precedents  for  self-government,  nor  did  we 
have  a  precipe  idea  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to  our  social  and  political 
development.  We  emerged  from  a  highly 
centralized  colonial  administration  that  per- 
mitted no  initiative  to  our  people  and  Im- 
mediately entered  a  period  of  unceasing  do- 
mestic conflict  when  members  of  opposite  po- 
litical parties — liberals  on  the  one  side  and 
conservatives  on  the  other — fought  for  pre- 
dominance. 

The  social  message  and  advanced  ideas  of 
the  father  of  our  Independence,  the  vener- 


able priest  Miguel  Hidalgo,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  brilliant  strategist  Jo£6  Maria 
Morelos.  did  not  yield  fruit  in  the  sense  that 
their  impact  was  not  felt  in  the  actual  every- 
day life  of  oiu-  people.  The  leader  who  finally 
succeeded  in  consummating  our  independ- 
ence, Agustin  de  Iturbide,  aspired  to  strength- 
en the  upper  social  classes  and  to  increase 
their  privileges  and  power.  Crowned  emperor 
in  1822,  he  was  outlawed  and  executed  2  years 
later.  Because  of  Iturbide's  failure  to  follow 
on  the  steps  of  our  liberators  Hidalgo  and 
Morelos,  we  do  not  celebrate  the  actual  con- 
summation of  our  independence,  but  remem- 
ber with  profound  respect  and  gratitude  the 
ideology  of  a  movement  that  culminated  in 
our  political  freedom.  We  have  never  for- 
gotten the  principles  of  human  rights  de- 
fended by  the  men  who  pioneered  for  in- 
dependence, nor  their  vision  of  opportunity 
and  welfare  more  evenly  shared  by  all  our 
people.  These  ideals  have  been  incorporated 
in  our  Coi:i^titution.  and  are  integral  part  of 
our  modern  thinking. 

In  spite  of  the  continuoiis  domestic  strife 
that  darkened  the  early  period  of  our  na- 
tional life,  Mexico  repelled  an  expedition  sent 
to  reconquer  our  country  for  Spain.  The 
blockade  of  our  ports  by  the  French  Navy,  in 
1833,  was  another  vexation;  and  two  wars, 
one  leading  to  the  independence  of  Texas 
and  the  other  to  the  invasion  of  our  coun- 
try by  American  forces,  caused  the  loss  of 
about  half  of  our  national  territory. 

Alarmed  by  the  constant  struggle  between 
the  existing  political  parties  and  the  disorder 
that  characterized  our  political  affairs,  cer- 
tain European  heads  of  state  representing 
the  great  powers  of  the  time,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Mexico  would  never  be  fit 
for  self-government.  They  felt  that  It  was 
essential  to  establish  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment conducted  by  a  foreign  ruler  and  sup- 
ported by  foreign  armies  in  order  to  bring 
peace  to  the  land. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  Benito 
Juarez,  an  Indian  statesman  born  in  the  tiny 
village  of  San  Pablo  Guelatao  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  fully  demonstrated  Mexico's  ca- 
pacity to  maintain  and  defend  its  own  repub- 
lican institutions. 

As  a  boy,  Juarez  served  as  a  shepherd  and 
was  illiterate  until  the  age  of  12.  With  the 
help  of  a  priest  he  began  to  study  and  quickly 
learned  to  read  and  write,  because  he  had  a 
brilliant  intelligence.  As  a  young  man,  he 
became  a  lawyer,  and  later  Joined  the  Liberal 
political  party,  directed  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Oaxaca,  was  twice  governor 
of  his  State,  and  in  1858  became  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  example  set  by 
Benito  Juarez  is  very  real  in  my  country. 
Every  Mexican  schoolchild  learns  that  after 
surmounting  tremendous  obstacles  he  be- 
came President  and  saved  our  Nation  and 
our  institutions.  Our  young  people  are 
taught  that  every  Mexican,  no  matter  how 
humble  his  origin  or  how  many  barriers  on 
his  path,  can  reach  the  highest  positions  in 
our  democracy. 

With  his  indomitable  courage,  his  un- 
bending will  to  save  our  republican  form  of 
government  against  all  odds,  and  his  honesty 
and  clear  understanding  of  our  needs,  Judrez 
gained  for  Mexico  the  respect  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  They  realized  that  our  young 
Republic  was  fully  able  to  be  a  master  of  its 
own  destiny,  and  did  not  need  the  guiding 
hand  of  foreign  rulers  to  reach  its  goals. 

Benito  Juarez  showed  us  that  our  only 
objective  must  be  the  greatness  of  our  Na- 
tion, that  we  must  not  tolerate  foreign 
interference  either  in  our  political  affairs 
or  in  our  economic  development  and  social 
progress. 

We  believe  that  our  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  today  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
without  the  knowledge  of  Ju&rez'  contribu- 
tion to  the  political  and  social  ideology  that 
made  possible  the  Constitution  of  1857.  the 


establishment  of  boundaries  between  church 
and  state,  and  laws  pertaining  to  civil  mar. 
riage,  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  non- 
sectarian  character  of  public  institutions. 

Juarez  was  the  defender  of  our  hard-won 
independence,  and  the  father  of  a  proud  na- 
tionalism that  inspires  us  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  our  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Mexico.  Along  with  his  insistence  on  the 
development  of  Mexico  by  Mexicans,  Juirez 
left  us  a  rich  heritage  in  his  valiant  strug- 
gle for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual,  and 
respect  for  all  human  rights.  Nothing  could 
be  more  eloquent  than  his  famous  pro- 
nouncement: "Between  Individuals  as  be- 
tween nations,  the  respect  for  the  rigiits  of 
others  is  peace." 

Benito  Juarez  was  twice  in  New  Orleans. 
The  first  time  he  arrived  on  December  29, 
1853,  as  a  weary  third-class  passenger  on  a 
boat  that  brought  him  from  Havana.  Ban- 
ished by  Dictator  Santa  Anna,  who  had  per- 
secuted him  and  held  him  In  prison,  he  was 
placed  on  a  ship  headed  for  Europe;  but 
when  the  boat  stopped  over  in  Cuba,  lie 
decided  to  come  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he 
was  welcomed  by  other  exiles:  his  loyal 
friends  Melchor  Ocampo,  Ponclano  Arriaga, 
and  Jose  Maria  Mata,  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant figures  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
that  culminated  In  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1857,  and  the  Laws  of  Re- 
form that  so  strengthened  the  foundation  ol 
our  Republic  and  set  the  stage  for  further 
advance  in  our  own  century. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  the  long  conver- 
sations that  Juarez  and  his  friends  must 
have  had  in  New  Orleans  in  dingy  boarding 
houses,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
Jackson  Park,  where  they  would  spend  some 
evenings  after  visiting  the  French  Market  for 
caf6  au  lait  and  rolls. 

Juarez,  who  came  from  wretched  poverty, 
reverted  to  it  with  characteristic  stoicism. 
Not  a  word  of  complaint  was  ever  uttered 
by  Juarez,  even  when  he  was  obliged  to  move 
to  a  suffocating  garret  because  he  could  no 
longer  afford  lodging  In  a  roominghouse  on 
St.  Peter's  Street,  where  he  paid  $8  a  month. 

A  Negro  woman  provided  board  for  an- 
other $8,  but  that  was  too  large  a  sum  for 
a  man  in  his  circumstances,  and  he  had  to 
accept  an  even  more  precarious  life.  He 
slept  on  a  cot  borrowed  from  a  Mexican 
pharmacist,  bought  10-cent  meals  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  and  occasionally  fished  in  the 
Mississippi  not  for  sport  but  for  food. 
Whenever  possible,  he  earned  a  few  dollars 
in  a  printing  shop,  and  rolling  cigars  and 
cigarettes  In  a  wretched  house  on  a  street 
called  Great  Men.  While  one  of  his  com- 
panions peddled  them  In  restaurants  and 
amusement  places,  Juarez  patiently  waited 
at  the  corner. 

Juarez's  daily  occupations  in  New  Orleans, 
when  not  engaged  in  such  hiimble  bread- 
winning  work,  consisted  of  reading  constitu- 
tional law,  studying  colonization  plans,  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  visiting  the  post  office, 
and  educational  and  civic  Institutions.  His 
proudest  day  was  when  he  was  invited  by 
a  Judge  to  sit  in  on  a  case  involving  a  land 
grant.  His  opinion  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved and  he  received  warm  congratula- 
tions. 

There  were  also  lonely  hours,  as  when  he 
disappeared  a  whole  day  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  friends  who  shared  his  privations, 
and  was  discovered  that  he  spent  It  at  the 
harbor,  without  a  bit  of  food,  watching  the 
ships  that  docked,  and  hoping  that  one  ol 
them  would  bring  mail  from  home. 

In  June  1855,  Juarez  returned  to  Mexico 
to  wage  his  battle  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. We  may  well  Imagine  that  **  JJ^ 
in  this  city.  In  the  company  of  his  faithiui 
companions,  Melchor  Ocampo,  Ponclano 
Arriaga,  and  Jose  Maria  Mata,  that  he  elao- 
orated  many  of  the  ideas  later  incorporat«a 
In  the  Laws   of  Reform.     From  this  point 
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of  view,  those  18  long  months  of  exile  were 
not  barren. 

As  President  of  Mexico,  Juarez  restored 
our  Federal  Republican  form  of  government. 
after  toppling  a  French  supported  empire, 
and  be  made  us  feel  tall  In  the  family  of 
nations.  In  spite  of  our  ancestral  poverty  and 
undeveloped  economy.  A  man  of  incom- 
parable dignity,  he  never  referred  to  his  days 
in  New  Orleans  as  full  of  anxiety,  discom- 
fort, and  loneliness. 

Juirez  visited  New  Orleans  a  second  time, 
m  the  year  1858.  He  arrived  here  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  departed  on  the  1st  of 
May  for  Veracruz.  He  had  become  Presi- 
dent, but  was  obliged  to  establish  his  gov- 
ernment wherever  he  could.  And  so,  from 
Guadalajara  he  Journeyed  to  Manzanillo, 
where  he  took  a  ship  bound  for  Colon.  From 
that  port  he  traveled  to  Havana,  and 
thence  to  New  Orleans.  During  this  brief 
stay  he  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Verandah  Conti, 
located,  perhaps,  not  far  from  this  Avenue 
of  the  Americas. 

He  returned  to  our  land  to  give  l>attle  for 
laws  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  for 
institutions  worthy  of  a  modern  society,  for 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  self-determination, 
for  everything  held  dear  by  free  men.  More 
than  any  other  leader  In  our  national  life,  he 
contributed  to  extirpate  from  the  soul  of  our 
Mexican  Indians  the  fatalism  which  for  cen- 
turies placed  them  on  a  level  of  inferiority, 
accepting  as  natural  and  preordained  all 
social,  economic,  and  moral  injustice. 

And  now  Juarez  comes  for  the  third  time 
to  New  Orleans,  but  this  time  cast  In  bronze, 
the  metal  suggested  by  one  of  our  major 
poets  as  symbolic  of  the  enduring  quality  of 
his  race.  He  is  here,  as  visualized  by  Juan 
Olaguibel,  one  of  our  finest  sculptors,  not 
as  a  mere  gift  from  one  nation  to  another, 
but  as  a  reminder  to  young  and  old,  that 
the  humblest  of  origins  Is  no  impediment  to 
greatness;  that  poverty  of  worldly  goods  can 
be  overcome  by  spiritual  wealth.  May  those 
who  glance  at  his  serene  countenance  on  this 
Avenue  of  the  Americas  remember  that  his 
life  was  an  inspiration  to  peoples  other  than 
his  own.  Victor  Hugo  saluted  him  as  the 
peer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Congress 
of  Colombia,  a  sister  nation,  proclaimed  him 
a  hero  of  the  Americas. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  my  people.  In  the  name  of  my  gov- 
ernment, In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  His  Excellency  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz,  and  with  deep  emotion  as  Mexi- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  I  present  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  statue 
of  our  national  hero,  Benito  Juarez.  It  will 
remain  here  for  all  time  to  come,  as  a 
memorial  to  a  great  man  of  vision  and 
Integrity  who  lived  here  in  exile,  thinking 
only  of  his  people,  a  man  who  succeeded  in 
saving  his  nation  from  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  civil  war,  and  foreign  Interven- 
tion. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Juarez  never 
Imagined  that  his  statue  would  be  some 
day  erected  by  his  country  In  a  city  where 
once  experienced  so  much  hardship  with  per- 
fect poise  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  his  cause.  May  this  gift  serve  to 
^rlng  to  the  attention  of  all  peoples  the  ex- 
ample of  a  righteous  leader  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  most  essential  to  a 
nation:  liberty,  dignity,  progress. 


PRESffiENT  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH  ON 
SOUTHEAST  'ASIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  on 
April  7,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
President  Johnson  reiterated  our  objec- 
tives in  South  Vietnam  and  our  intent 
to  stand  firm  in  securing  "the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  and  its  freedom 


from  attack."  He  reaffirmed  our  desire 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  this  troubled 
area — but  only  a  settlement  with  suffi- 
cient provisions  to  guarantee  for  South 
Vietnam  the  ability  "to  shape  its  own 
relationships"  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference. 

History  has  proven  that  any  cessation 
of  hostilities  must  be  followed  by  con- 
structive programs  of  development.  And 
the  President  recognized  this  critical  fac- 
tor in  his  call  for  a  cooperative  effort  for 
development.  He  has  offered  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  in  eliminating 
the  ancient  enemies  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  ignorance  in  that  strife-torn  part 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  this  is  manifest 
evidence  of  our  willingness  to  approach 
the  problems  in  southeast  Asia  in  good 
faith. 

Diplomatically,  the  President's  address 
was  a  masterpiece.  It  is  often  fashion- 
able to  belittle  the  inadequacy  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  at  the  conference  table  or 
in  public  pronouncements  on  cold-war 
activities.  The  initiative  which  the 
President  grasped  in  his  recent  speech 
refutes  any  dei-ogations  of  our  diplomatic 
endeavors. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  eloquently  captures  this 
thought  and  the  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  foreign  circles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Political  Deal 

In  the  rough-and-ready  world  of  American 
politics,  Machiavelll  would  have  been  notable 
chiefly  for  his  naivete.  Considering  the  sense 
of  timing  and  skill  in  swaying  public  opinion 
we  show  in  American  politics,  it  is  rather 
ironic  that  American  cold-war  diplomacy 
sometimes  seems  to  be  conducted  as  if  we 
were  born  yesterday.  The  early  success  of 
the  President's  Vietnam  ploy  indicates  that 
may  be  changing. 

Here  at  home,  the  speech  displayed  once 
again  Lyndon  Johnson's  ability  to  construct 
a  policy  with  something  for  everybody.  Tex- 
as' two  Senators,  the  conservative  Tower  and 
the  liberal  Yarborouch,  both  hailed  the  Pres- 
ident's talk. 

The  conservative  Chicago  American  called 
it  "in  essence,  a  stonewall  policy.  The  Com- 
munists may  ram  their  heads  against  it.  as 
long  as  they  choose,  but  the  wall  will  stay 
where  it  Is.  Meantime,  there  is  an  Inviting 
detour  around  it — an  end  to  aggression." 

The  liberal  New  York  Post  declared,  "The 
United  States  has  recaptured  political  and 
diplomatic  initiative  •  •  *.  Plainly  the  tone 
and  substance  of  the  speech  represent  a  ma- 
jor rebuff  to  those  in  our  midst  who  have 
recklessly  \irged  an  all-out  military  adven- 
ture in  Asia.' 

Abroad,  the  speech  won  praise  from  allies 
who  have  questioned  our  policy  before.  Brit- 
ain's Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  said  the 
President's  "statesmanlike  and  imaginative 
approach"  offers  the  Vietnamese  "hope  of 
progress  toward  peace  and  economic  better- 
ment." 

Japan  echoed  this  in  an  even  more  mean- 
ingful way.  It  offered  to  help  pay  for  the 
economic  development  program  the  President 
proposed. 

Diplomats  spoke  admiringly  of  the  Presi- 
dent's skill  in  offering  the  Reds  an  acceptable 
way  to  give  up  the  war  without  losing  too 
much  face.  Others  noted  the  smoothness 
in  which  he  shifted  the  weight  of  world 
opinion  against  continuing  the  conflict  onto 
the  Red  leaders  in  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  and 


made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia. 

But  the  finest  compliment  he  has  received 
so  far  on  his  propaganda  finesse  and  use  of 
the  political  stratagem  has  come  from  those 
who  are  best  able  to  Judge  their  effective- 
ness: Communist  leaders  in  Peiping. 

The  howls  from  these  professionals  are  of 
the  hit-dog  variety.  Peiping  radio  declared 
indignantly  that  the  United  States  "trumpets 
peace  by  word  of  mouth"  to  induce  the  Viet- 
cong  to  disarm.  It  pointed  out  that  Johnson 
"clearly  stated"  that  U.S.  forces  will  not  leave 
South  Vietnam  and  that  that  country's  "pup- 
pet government  must  be  assured  of  its  rule." 

It  noted  that  the  United  States  made 
clear  it  would  continue  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam and  saw  this  as  a  move  to  force  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  on  U.S.  terms.  The  billion- 
dollar  bonus,  it  screamed,  was  "a  political 
deal  to  weaken  the  South  Vietnamese  (for 
which  read  Vletcong)  people's  fight  and  dis- 
solve the  U.S.  predicament." 

The  howls  from  Pelplng's  experts  at  our 
using  a  political  deal  to  good  advantage  may 
sound  humorous,  coming  from  the  people 
who  signed  the  Geneva  accords  11  years  ago. 
But  they  are  also  the  best  Indication  that 
L.B.J,  has  struck  a  nerve. 


KANSAS  PILOTS  LOST  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation's  struggle  against  the  infiltrating 
forces  of  communism  in  Vietnam  may 
appear  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  to  many,  but  the  war  has  come 
home  to  Kansas. 

Although  Wichita.  Kans.,  is  8,300  miles 
from  Vietnam,  death  knows  no  distance. 
Two  pilots  permanently  stationed  at  our 
McConnell  Air  Force  Base  m  Wichita 
have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam,  and  a 
third  is  missing  in  action.  The  Wichita 
community  has  accepted  this  tragic  truth 
of  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  articles  and  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle-Bea- 
con, reprinted  in  this  Record  at  this 
point  giving  tributes  to  the  two  lost  Kan- 
sas pilots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Wichita  Eagle   Beacon.   Apr.   9, 

1965] 

Base  Pats  Final  Honor  to  Fallen  Fighter 

Pilot 

(By  Steve  Sells) 

"The  joy  of  flying  was  part  of  his  life.  For 
him,  this  is  a  moment  of  intense  Joy." 

Lt.  Col.  Erwin  R.  Ray,  base  chaplain.  Mc- 
Connell Air  Force  Base,  spoke  Thursday  of 
Maj.  Frank  E.  Bennett.  Derby,  McConnell 
fighter  pilot  shot  down  Sunday  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  an  eulogy  during  memorial  services  at 
the  base  chapel,  the  chaplain  said,  "I  don't 
think  he  would  have  had  it  any  other  way. 
His  many  medals  speak  of  the  caliber  of  the 
man  and  we  honor  him." 

Bennett  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal,  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  15  other  medals 
in  nearly  20  years  of  active  service. 

The  chapel  was  filled  with  300  persons, 
family  and  friends,  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
many  of  whom  wrote  their  names  in  a  "mem- 
ory book"  to  express  their  sympathy. 

Bennett  left  a  widow  and  five  children 
when  he  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  after 
ejecting  from  his  crippled  F-105. 

He  was  the  first  McConnell  pilot  reported 
lost  in  action  in  South  Vietnam,  although 
Capt.   James    Magnusson,    Jr.,   Derby,   shot 
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down  at  the  same  time,  still  was  missing 
Thursday  night. 

Eight  honor  guard  members  lined  the  en- 
trance of  the  chapel  as  visitors  arrived  for 
the  services. 

In  services  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  5. 
Klein  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Derby,  a  poem.  "High  Flight."  was  read  In 
tribute.  ^     , 

•Taps"  sounded  over  the  base  as  a  bugler 
ended  the  services. 

A  "missing  man"  formation  of  three 
F-105"s  roared  low  over  the  chapel  In  final 
tribute  to  a  fallen  comrade. 

[From   the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon.   Apr.    18, 

19651 

McCoNNELL  Pilot  Dies  in  Viet  War 

Capt.  Samuel  A.  Woodworth.  34.  became  the 
second  McConnell  Air  Force  Base  pilot  to  die 
in  the  Vietnam  war  when  his  F-105  Thunder- 
chief  crashed  while  dive  bombing  a  military 
truck  In  North  Vietnam  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Jane  Woodworth  was  notified 
of  her  husband's  death  while  visiting  her 
parents  in  Duncan.  Okla.  She  and  Captain 
Woodworth  resided  at  169  Sunset,  Haysvllle. 
He  was  attached  to  the  563d  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  at  McConnell. 

MaJ.  Frank  E.  Bennett,  Derby,  died  April  4 
when  his  F-105  Jet  was  shot  down  by 
Soviet-built  Mig  15  and  17  fighters  south  of 
Hanoi.  Capt.  James  Magnuson  Jr..  Derby, 
was  shot  down  the  same  day  and  was  still 
on  the  missing  list  early  Sunday  morning. 

Mrs.  Woodworth  said  her  husband  left  Mc- 
Connell April  8  and  had  been  in  Vietnam 
onlv  a  few  days. 

Woodworth.  sen  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin 
Woodworth.  Minco.  Okla..  had  been  in  the 
Air  Force  since  graduating  from  Oklahoma 
State  University  in  1955.  He  previously  had 
served  in  Korea  with  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard.     He  came  to  McConnell  In  September 

1963.  ^    ^^ 

Besides  his  widow,  survivors  Include  three 
children,  Marvin.  9.  Kathye.  7,  and  Alan.  5. 
A  U.S.  spokesman  said  a  pilot,  later  Identi- 
fied as  Woodworth.  was  killed  when  his  plane 
failed  to  pull  out  of  a  diving  pass  against  a 
truck  on  Highway  12  through  Mugla  Pass 
along  the  border.      

[From   the   Wichita   Eagle   Beacon,  Apr.   7, 

1965] 

The  War  Comes  Home 

What  does  the  war  In  Vietnam  mean  here 
in  America's  heartland,  half  a  world  away? 

For  MaJ.  Frank  E.  Bennett,  of  Derby.  It 
meant  death,  and  for  his  family  and  friends, 
sorrow.  For  those  close  to  Capt.  James  R. 
Magnusson,  Jr..  also  of  Derby,  it  means  anx- 
ious waiting.  Major  Bennett  was  reported 
killed  In  action  in  Vietnam  this  week,  and 
Captain  Magnusson  reported  missing.  For 
George  E.  Herrlngton.  of  Wichita,  It  meant 
risking  his  life,  though  he  escaped  unharmed 
from  riding  shotgun  on  helicopters  flying 
over  South  Vietnam. 

This  news  that  men  from  our  community 
are  seeing  action  In  Vietnam— that  F-105 
fighter  planes  from  McConnell  Air  Force  Base 
are  taking  part  in  alrstrlkes  there— suddenly 
brings  the  distant  war  home  to  us. 

We  see  clearly  now  what  may  have  eluded 
some  of  us  before:  This  Is  our  war. 

Vietnam  may  be  distant.  Its  terrain  un- 
familiar to  us.  its  politics  mystifying.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  South  Vietnam's  gov- 
ernment Is  locked  m  a  death  struggle  with 
Communist  Insurgents  and  our  Government 
has  given  Its  w6rd  we  will  help.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  we  are  In- 
volved In  this  war.  and  this  means  that 
Americans  must  risk— and  on  occasion  lose— 
their  lives. 

When  our  fellow  Americans — Indeed,  our 
friends  and  neighbors— are  dying,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  care  about  this  far-off  struggle 
to  seek  to  understand  It,  to  be  part  of  an 
informed  pubUc  opinion  that  will  help  our 


Government    choose   the    proper   course   In 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  will  make  a  major 
speech  on  Vietnam  Wednesday  night.  A 
solid,  detailed  report  is  needed.  But  needed 
no  less  Is  the  careful  attention  of  all  of  \is 
to  what  he  says.  Our  fellow  countrymen  are 
dying,  and  we  must  care. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  NEEDS  NO  AID, 
NAACP  LEADER  SAYS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C. 
on  Saturday.  April  24.  1965.  entitled 
"South  Carolina  Needs  No  Aid,  NAACP 
Leader  Says." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sotn-H  Carolina  Needs  No  Aid.  NAACP 
Leader  Says 

The  field  secretary  of  the  South  Carolina 
NAACP  said  Friday  he  doesn't  think  South 
Carolina  Negroes  need  outside  help  in  voter 
registration. 

The  Reverend  I.  DeQulncey  Newman, 
NAACP  field  secretary,  said,  "In  the  last 
4  years  there  has  been  a  147-percent  increase 
in  Negro  voter  registration  without  any  out- 
side invasion,"  the  Reverend  I.  DeQulncey 
Newman  said. 

"I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  best  records 
of  voter  registration  anywhere  in  the  South. 
I  think  that  record  speaks  for  Itself  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  need  outside  assistance." 

"Registration  of  Negroes  increased  from 
58.000  in  1960  to  more  than  150,000  in  1964," 
he  said. 

Newman's  comments  were  In  response  to 
an  announcement  last  week  by  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  Director  James  Farmer  that 
CORE  would  send  100  workers  Into  South 
Carolina  this  summer  to  work  on  Negro  voter 
registration.  Farmer  Is  scheduled  to  be  In 
Columbia  Sunday  and  will  hold  a  press 
conference. 

In  his  remarks,  Newman  added,  "Negroes  of 
South  Carolina  have  never  spurned  a  bona 
fide  offer  of  help.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
I  voice  the  sentiment  of  Negroes  in  South 
Carolina  when  I  say  that  we  feel  perfectly 
capable  of  providing  our  own  leadership  In 
the  area  of  voter  registration  as  well  as  in 
other  civil  rights  activities." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  shall  be  rescinded. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re^ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed,  and  required  by  section  8  of  such  law. 
Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined  eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appi'opriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident  for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  26, 1965. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT    ON    DISASTER    RELIEF- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  153) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  message  from  the 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  refeiTed  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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SOVIET      OFFICIAL      APPEALS     TO 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TO  END  WAR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
short  item  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  under  the  title  "War's  End 
Urged,"  under  date  of  April  23,  1965. 

We  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
opposition  to  our  armed  response  to 
Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  has  stemmed  from  the  Com- 
munists and  those  who  have  been  duped 
into  following  their  line,  or  those  who 
customarily  do  so. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  however,  that 
unique  arrogance  has  been  shown  in  a 
Soviet  official's  writing  an  open  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  urging  a  sector 
of  Americans  to  oppose  our  response  to 
armed  Conamunist  aggression  aiW  to 
terrorism.  Although  I  would  be  some- 
what horrified  if  this  became  the  rule,  I 
believe  the  New  York  Times  performed 
a  service  in  publishing  this  letter  on  its 
editorial  page  of  April  23.  I  wish,  since 
it  is  quite  brief,  to  read  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  letter  reads: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  Apr.  23, 
1965] 
War's  End  Urged 

To  the  Edptor: 

The  expansion  of  U.S.  military  operations 
in  North  Vietnam  evokes  serious  worries  ana 
profound  Indignation  in  broad  circles  of  tne 
Soviet  public.    Through  yotir  newspaper  i 
wish  to  appeal  to  the  American  public,  ana 
to  men  of  science  in  particular,  to  take  au 
possible  measures  to  stop  these  operations. 
Vladimir  Aleksandrovich 
kotelnikov, 
Academician     Director    Institute    of 
Radio  and  Electronics. 
Moscow,  April  20,  1965. 


I  cannot  imagine  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
had  some  official  identity  with  the  Gov- 
ernment—and certainly  an  academician 
of  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  some  such 
identity— writing  a  letter  to  Isvestia  or 
pravda  and  appealing  to  a  sector  of  the 
Soviet  jeople  in  order  to  influence  them 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  This  is  carry- 
ing their  Communist  propaganda  rather 
far.  ^_____^^___ 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 
OP  VERMONT  RELATING  TO  VER- 
MONT'S PARTICIPATION  IN  FED- 
ERAL  HIGHWAY   PROGRAM    AND 
TO  RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY 
Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  joint  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Vermont  State  Legislature  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  22 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  Vermont's  par- 
ticipation  in    the    Federal    highway    pro- 
gram 

Whereas  the  State  of  Vermont  commenced 
Its  participation  in  the  program  of  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  and  defense  highways,  so- 
called,  in  1957;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  act  provides  that 
State  participation  In  said  program  of  con- 
struction is  at  tiie  ratio  of  $1  of  State  to  $9 
of  Federal  participation;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  act  for  Federal  aid  to 
highways  provides  for  a  ratio  of  $5  of  State 
money  to  $5  of  Federal  participation;  and 

Whereas  Vermont  is  and  always  has  been 
willing  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  expense 
of  those  projects  designed  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  Vermont  with  a  population  of  less 
than  400,000  and  a  per  capita  income  well 
below  the  national  average  is  asked  to  build 
highways  comparable  In  size  and  length  to 
those  of  States  having  a  much  greater  popu- 
lace and  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  In  Vermont,  due  to 
the  rugged  terrain,  and  severity  of  weather 
conditions,  far  exceeds  such  costs  in  the 
great  majority  of  other  States;  and 

Whereas  other  States  having  a  similar 
dearth  of  population  and  resources  for  high- 
way purposes  are  laboring  under  the  same 
difficulties  as  Vermont:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  the  Vermont  General  As- 
sembly hereby  exhorts  the  Federal  Congress 
to  reevaluate  the  contribution  formulas  of 
said  Federal  act  for  the  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways program  with  the  object  of  reducing 
the  contribution  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
and  of  other  States  laboring  under  compa- 
rable handicaps,  to  a  proportion  based  on  the 
factors  enumerated  above,  or  to  the  same 
ratio  now  allocated  prevailing  In  the  Inter- 
state and  defense  highway  program;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  In- 
structed to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
Vermont's  Senators    and   Representative    In 
Congress. 
Approved  April  21, 1965. 

Philip  H.  Hoff, 

Governor. 
Franklin  S.  Billings,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  J.  Dalet, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


H.J.  Res.  27 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  rural  water 
supply 

Where  It  has  been  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Vermont  that  the  water  resources  of  the 
State  shall  be  protected,  regulated,  and 
where  necessary,  controlled  under  authority 
of  the  State  In  the  public  Interest  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  Increasing  use  of  water  fit  for 
human  consumption  by  Vermonters  for  resi- 
dential, recreational,  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest; 
and 

Whereas  extreme  shortages  of  such  water 
have  been  experienced  in  many  rural  areas  of 
Vermont;  and 

Whereas  such  water  shortages  are  not  re- 
stricted to  Vermont  but  are  a  national  prob- 
lem well  meriting  Federal  recognition  and 
assistance;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  local  communities  to  plan,  de- 
velop, and  distribute  water  in  rural  areas; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  now  considering  specific  proposals  such 
as  Senate  bill  493,  Introduced  by  Vermont's 
Senator  Geobge  D.  Aiken,  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal water  needs  of  rural  America;  such  pro- 
posals designed  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  the  development  of  new 
water  systems  and  distribution  methods: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  arid  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  endorses  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  Senate  bill  493  and  luges  the 
89th  Congress  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  legislation  embodying  the  principles 
set  forth  therein;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  believes  that 
section  302  of  Senate  bill  493  should  be 
amended  to  permit  grants  to  be  made  to 
State  political  subdivisions,  as  well  as  co- 
operative or  mutual  associations,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
hereby  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  our  congressional  delegation. 

Approved:  April  21,  1965. 
Philip  H.  Hoff, 

Governor. 
Franklin  S.  Billings.  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  J.  Daley, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

amendment  to  consolidated  farmers  home 

administration     act     op      1961 ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
these  resolutions  relates  to  Vermont's 
participation  in  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. The  other  resolution  relates  to  the 
rural  water  supply. 

A  week  ago  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a 
program  for  rural  water  systems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  bill  remain 
on  the  table  until  tomorrow  evening  so 
that  Senators  who  wish  to  cosponsor  it 
may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  about  20  Senators  have  asked  that 
their  names  appear  as  cosponsors  to  the 
bill.  However,  since  not  many  Senators 
were  present  at  the  time  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced, perhaps  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  introduced.  The 
bill  has  not  yet  been  pi-inted. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
relating  to  the  development  of  a  rural 
water  program.  I  wish  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DUBLIN,  IRELAND,  EVENING  HER- 
ALD  PRAISES  SENATOR  EDWARD 
KENNEDY  FOR  HIS  COURAGE  IN 
TERRIBLE  CRASH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  in  the  Senate  each  esteem  our  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  we  have  all  been  proud 
of  the  courageous  fight  he  waged  after 
his  very  severe  airplane  accident  last 
year. 

He  has  won  that  fight  and  we  in  the 
Senate  are  proud  of  him. 

Last  week,  while  I  was  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, as  one  of  the  U.S.  congressional 
delegates  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference,  where  more  than  50 
nations  were  represented,  I  was  pleased 
to  read  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Herald  of 
Tuesday,  April  20,  and  Wednesday,  April 
21,  two  stories  by  William  V.  Shannon, 
of  the  ordeal  of  Edward  Kennedy  follow- 
ing the  unfortunate  plane  crash  last 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  today  these  two 
articles  from  the  Dublin  Evening  Herald, 
Ireland,  of  April  20  and  21.  entitled 
"How  Ted  Kennedy  Survived  His  Or- 
deal— Even  in  the  Darkest  Days  His  Ro- 
bust Spirit  Never  Failed  Him,"  and 
"Day  of  Joy— Ted's  First  20  Steps  After 
This  Horror  Crash." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Herald,  Apr.  20.   19651 
How    Ted    Kennedy    Survived    His    Ordeal: 

Even  in  the  Darkest  Days  His  Robust 

Spirit  Never  Failed  Him 

(By  William  V.  Shannon)     ^ 

Last  June  20.  on  a  brilliantly  sunlit  morn- 
ing. Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  youngest  of  the 
nine  children  of  the  Kennedy  family,  lay 
semiconscious  and  In  critical  condition  In 
emergency  room  No.  1  of  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital  In  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  victim  of  a  plane  crash  the  night 
before,  he  was  In  Intense  pain.  Three  verte- 
brae In  his  lower  back  were  smashed,  two 
of  his  ribs  were  cracked,  his  left  lung  was 
partially  collapsed,  and  there  was  massive 
Internal  hemorrhaging  around  his  spleen  and 
his  left  kidney.  Would  he  live?  If  he  lived, 
would  he  be  paral372ed  from  the  waist  down? 
Would  he  ever  be  able  to  resume  a  normal 
life  again? 

As  the  doctors  worked  over  him.  his  old- 
er Attorney  General  and  brother  Bob.  then 
the  effective  head  of  the  family  since  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  less  than  8 
months  before,  paced  alone  in  a  small  park 
nearby  and  pondered  this  latest  famUy 
tragedy. 

Hundreds  of  curious  onlookers  kept  a  re- 
spectful distance.  After  a  time,  he  returned 
to  the  hospital. 

A  reporter  approached  and  asked  him  the 
question  that  was  In  everyone's  mind:  "Is 
it  ever  going  to  end  for  you  people?" 

Bob  Kennedy  paused,  then  said:  "I  was 
just  thinking  out  there — if  my  mother  hadn't 
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had  any  more  children  after  her  first  four, 
she  would  have  nothing  now.  My  brothers 
Joe  and  Jack  are  dead  and  Kathleen  Is  dead 
and  Rosemary  is  in  a  nursing  home.  She 
would  be  left  with  nothing,  if  she  had  only 
had  four." 

TOO   MANT 

Then  he  brightened  and  added:  "I  guesa 
the  only  reason  we've  survived  is  that  there 
are  too  many  of  us.  There  are  more  of  us 
than  there  is  trouble."  „      x.     ,. 

The  Kennedys  knew  all  too  well  about 
back  injuries.  President  Kennedy's  back, 
first  injured  in  a  football  game,  was  bad- 
ly damaged  during  World  War  II  when  a 
Japanese  destroyer  knifed  through  PT-boat 

109.  .      ,  , 

He  went  through  two  dangerous  spinal-fu- 
sion operations  and  during  the  long  ordeal 
of  his  recoverv  wrote  his  famous  best  sell- 
er -Proflles  in  Courage."  By  an  eerie  cain- 
cidence.  Ted  now  had  a  back  injury  as  severe 
as  his  brother's  had  been. 

-It  was  my  third  vertebrae  that  was  hit 
worst.  It  was  pushed  sideways.  Fortunate- 
ly that's  below  where  the  nerves  branch  out 
to  vour  legs.  If  the  injury  had  been  just 
an  "inch  higher,  it  would  have  severed  my 
spinal  ccrd  and  I  would  have  been  crippled 
for  life."  Ted  recalls. 

"I  found  out  my  legs  would  be  all  right 
at  the  beginning  of  my  second  day  in  the 
hospital.  After  that  I  was  never  worried. 
I  had  a  goal  In  life— I  would  walk  again  by 
Christmas." 

COVR.'^CE 

But  it  was  a  long  road  from  that  June 
morning  to  Christmas  week.  During  those 
months— and  since— Ted  Kennedy  has  writ- 
ten a  new  chapter  of  courage  in  the  Ken- 
nedy story. 

During  the  first  hours  after  the  crash,  the 
Dig  danger  was  Ted's  Internal  hemorrhage. 
As  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  Heaton.  Army  Surgeon 
General,  said  later  after  reviewing  the  case: 
"The  hemorrhage  almost  necessitated  an 
emergency  operation,  which  would  have  been 
very  "serious  because  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
weakened  condition  after  the  crash." 

But  the  profuse  bleeding  was  caused  by 
ruptured  blood  vessels  surrounding  the 
spleen  and  the  left  kidney,  not,  as  had  first 
been  feared,  by  direct  damage  to  those  or- 
gans. With  the  help  of  four  blood  trans- 
fusions, the  bleeding  was  gradually  brought 
to  a  halt  over  the  next  6  days. 

During  the  time,  Ted  was  fed  intrave- 
nously. He  was  in  great  pain  from  both  the 
internal  injuries  and  the  injury  to  his  back. 

PAIN 

"I  received  no  sedatives  the  first  18  hours 
because  they  wanted  to  be  sure  where  that 
bleeding  was  coming  from,  and  pain  is  one 
of  the  surest  indicators,"  he  said  later. 

The  first  X-rays  taken  immediately  after 
his  admission  to  the  hospital  revealed  only 
the  fracturing  of  two  ribs.  When  his  con- 
dition Improved  several  hours  later,  more 
extensive  X-rays  disclosed  the  crushing  of 
his  third  vertebra  and  the  serious  fractures 
of  the  vertebra  just  above  and  below  it.  A 
long  recovery  period  would  obviously  be 
needed. 

But  even  before  the  full  extent  of  his  in- 
juries was  known  Ted's  natural  high  spirits 
and  extraordinary  self-confidence  came  to  his 
aid. 

Pat  Lawford.  his  sister,  recalls  that  first 
morning.  "I  flew  up  to  Northhampton  from 
New  York  the  morning  after  the  crash,  even 
though  I  hate  to  fly.  Teddy  used  to  kid  me 
about  that.  When  I  walked  into  his  room, 
he  smiled  at  me  and  said,  "Maybe  you've  got 
the  right  idea.  Pat." 

"The  rest  of  us  were  worried  and  depressed, 
but  Teddy  never  was." 

ballads 
Ted  Is  easily  the  most  extroverted,  relaxed 
and  genial  of  all  the  Kennedys.    He  likes  to 


sing  Irish  ballads.  Is  a  delightful  mimic,  and 
Is  fond  of  good  stories.  His  father  once  said: 
"He's  got  the  affability  of  an  Irish  cop." 

No  one  disputes  his  late  brother  Jack's 
judgment  that  "Ted  is  the  best  politician  In 
the  family."  Oldtlmers  In  Boston  often  com- 
pare him  to  his  grandfather,  "Honey  Fltz" 
Fitzgerald,  once  mayor  of  Boston,  who  long 
regaled  audiences  by  singing  "Sweet  Adeline." 

Joan,  his  attractive  blonde  wife,  often 
thought  during  those  first  terrible  days  of 
Ted's  Jokes  and  sense  of  fun. 

"I  remembered  that  the  night  of  the  crash 
he  spoke  to  the  convention  delegates  by  tele- 
phone to  say  he  would  be  late  and  ended  by 
kidding  me.  'I  really  am  coming.'  he  said. 
'Don't  nominate  Joan  till  I  get  there'." 

FRAME 

She  wondered  how  many  days  it  would  be 
before  he  would  be  able  to  tell  funny  stories 
again.  She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  By  5 
days  after  the  crash  Ted  was  well  enough  to 
eat  a  spoonful  of  cereal — his  first  solid  food — 
and  drink  some  hot  chocolate.  His  doctor 
told  him:   "You're  doing  very  well." 

Ted  replied,  "That  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A 
prizefighter  was  taking  a  pasting  from  his 
opponent.  When  he  returned  to  his  corner, 
at  the  end  of  the  round,  his  manager  told 
him  he  was  doing  great,  that  his  rival  had 
scarcely  laid  a  glove  on  him.  So  the  fighter 
told  his  manager  to  watch  the  referee  then — 
'Because  someone  In  there  Is  beating  the 
daylights  out  of  me.' 

"Doctor,  I  feel  like  that  fighter." 

As  soon  as  the  second  X-rays  showed  the 
nature  of  his  back  Injuries,  Ted  was  placed 
In  a  frame.  Later,  he  was  shifted  Into  a 
slightly  different  orthopedic  device  known  as 
a  Stryker  frame.  This  frame,  a  substitute 
for  the  old-fashioned  heavy  plaster  cast,  is 
made  of  metal  and  canvas  strips  so  arranged 
that  they  hold  the  patient's  back  rigid  while 
leaving  him  free  to  move  his  head,  hands, 
and  feet. 

Ted  was  like  the  meat  between  two  pieces 
of  bread  in  a  sandwich.  Except  when  he  was 
being  turned  over,  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  frame  could  be  removed,  which  prevented 
bedsores  and  skin  rashes.  For  the  next  160 
days,  Ted  was  never  to  leave  the  frame. 


decision 
Thursday,  June  25,  was  the  first  turning 
point.  He  was  able  to  eat  an  egg  and  milk 
toast  for  breakfast  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  back  on  solid  food.  That  same  day, 
he  put  on  a  headset  and  with  his  own  hand 
dialed  his  parents'  telephone  number  In 
Hyannls  Port. 

But  a  big  decision  lay  ahead.  The  Army 
doctors  who  had  flown  up  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  on  the  night  of  the  crash  now  rec- 
ommended an  operation  to  fuse  the  fractured 
vertebrae  together. 

This  Is  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation, 
requiring  several  hours,  in  which  bone  is 
grafted  from  another  part  of  the  patient's 
body  and  placed  In  the  spine  to  help  new, 
solid  bone  to  form.  Ted's  brother  Jack  had 
gone  through  two  such  operations  In  1954 — 
and  neither  was  entirely  successful. 

By  rigorous  exercise  to  strengthen  the  sup- 
porting muscles  and  by  other  treatment, 
John  Kennedy  was  able  to  walk  again,  but 
always  with  some  amount  of  pain. 
determined 
The  nature  of  the  fracture  Is  decisive  In 
choosing  whether  or  not  to  have  such  an 
operation  pea-formed.  If  the  fracture  Is 
stable,  rest  will  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
bones  to  knit  back  together  again.  But  If 
the  fracture  Is  unstable,  with  the  various 
Jagged  ends  "floating,"  then  an  operation  Is 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  help  nature  do  Its 
job. 

Since  the  Army  doctors  recommended  an 
operation  for  him.  Ted  was  Inclined  to  accept 
their  judgment.    They  told  him  it  should  be 


performed  In  6  to  8  weeks  and  that  his  con. 
valescence  would  take  8  months  to  a  year. 

But  they  reckoned  without  old  Joe  Ken- 
nedy. 

"Dad  doesn't  like  doctors  and  doesn't  be- 
lieve half  what  they  say.  He  had  seen  Jack 
go  through  this  operation  twice,  nearly  dying 
one  of  the  times,  and  he  was  determined  that 
another  of  his  sons  would  not  risk  this  same 
treatment,"  a  member  of  the  family  said  later. 
The  elder  Kennedy,  still  recovering  from 
his  stroke  of  3  years  ago.  cannot  speak,  but 
he  is  perfectly  clear  of  mind  and  he  can 
make  his  opinions  known  when  he  wants  to. 
According  to  an  eyewitness,  he  "just 
stormed  at  the  doctors"  and  insisted  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  go  ahead. 

More  consultations  were  held.  Finally,  the 
doctors  from  Walter  Reed  and  those  at 
Cooley  Dickinson  arrived  at  a  joint  recom- 
mendation. Ted  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
cuperate without  an  operation.  If  one 
should  prove  necessary,  he  could  have  it 
later. 

Since  It  seemed  wiser  to  transfer  him  to 
a  more  centrally  located  hospital,  the  next 
decision  was  whether  he  would  go  to  Walter 
Reed  or  to  a  hospital  In  Boston.  Ted  choose 
Boston.  He  was  still  a  U.S.  Senator  running 
for  reelection  and  he  wanted  to  be  among 
the  home  folks  during  the  campaign. 

"I'm  going  to  run  scared  even  if  I  have 
to  do  it  on  the  flat  of  my  back."  he  said. 

On  July  9.  he  was  carried  in  his  frame  out 
of  the  hospital  in  Northampton  for  the  am- 
bulance trip  to  New  England  Baptist  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  The  doctors  and  nurses 
gathered,  sorry  to  see  their  famous  patient 
depart.  Although  strapped  in  tightly  from 
neck  to  ankle,  he  was  able  to  raise  his  right 
nand  and  wave  goodby. 

cheerful 
Mrs.  Esther  Madden,  one  of  his  nurses,  is  a 
stanch  Republican.  Throughout  the  3 
weeks  she  cared  for  him,  Ted  tried  to  enlist 
her  in  the  Democratic  Party,  but  wlthou; 
success.  On  leaving,  Ted  offered  this  testi- 
monial, "Nonpolitically,  Mrs.  Madden  Is  a 
wonderful  nurse." 

"Senator  Kennedy  was  an  exceptional  pa- 
tient because  of  his  stamina  and  good  hu- 
mor," Dr.  Thomas  Corriden  observed  "Ie 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  pain  during  the  firs: 
2  weeks  is  severe,  but  he  never  complained 
and  always  tried  to  think  of  something  cheer- 
ful to  say." 

But  If  the  doctors  and  nurses  missed  Td 
the  post  office  employees  did  not.  In  less 
than  a  month,  he  received  42,000  letters,  7O0 
telegrams,  and  innumerable  flowers,  cakes 
religious  statues  and  medals,  records,  boofc. 
boxes  of  candy,  and  baskets  of  fruit. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mayor  Will- 
Brandt  of  West  Berlin,  Premier  Sean  Lemass 
of  Ireland.  Barry  Goldwater,  Jimmy  Durante 
and  Ed  Sullivan  were  among  the  thousands 
who  sent  letters  and  telegrams.  Pope  Pau; 
cabled  a  special  blessing. 

A  corner  suite  of  the  Lahey  Clinic's  private 
pavilion  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Baptist  Hospital  was  Ted's  home  for  tte 
next  5'/2  months.  By  this  time,  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  other  injuries.  Including  a 
deep  gash  on  his  hand  which  took  six  stitches 
to  close. 

For  his  back,  "time  and  still  more  time' 
was  the  indispensable  healer.  But  there  vas 
much  that  Ted  himself  could  do,  and  he 
devoted  all  of  that  tremendous  Kennedy 
drive  and  energy  to  doing  It. 

"I  was  exercising  3  days  after  the  crash 
The  exercises  never  varied  much  except  ii 
the  last  month,  when  I  was  being  prepared 
to  actually  stand  and  walk. 
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EXiatCISES 

"I  progressed  so  that  by  the  time  I  got  Wi 
to  the  hospital  in  Boston.  I  could  do  my  ««• 
clses  for  my  back  while  shaving  or  reading 
newspaper  or  talking  on  the  telephone.' 


He  bad  a  regular  half-hour  session  every 
morning  with  Mrs.  Birte  Thomasen.  the  hos- 
^tal's  physical  therapist,  who  praises  him 
^„ctintln''lV  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  exer- 
S  The  rest  of  the  day  he  did  his  exer- 
H^es  while  busy  with  other  activities. 

Sitting  In  his  Senate  office  recently,  Ted 
demonstrated  some  of  them  to  a  visitor-- 
wieeUng  his  foot,  rotating  his  ankle,  flexing 
^  leg  at  the  knee,  and  raising  his  leg 
straight  out  from  the  hip. 

"You  see,  they  are  all  exercises  I  could  do 
to  keep  my  legs  In  shape  without  moving  my 
sDlne ''  he  said.  "I  also  did  resistance-type 
exercises.  I  worked  a  pull-type  tension  de- 
vice with  my  hands.  That  was  to  maintain 
circulation  and  muscle  tone  in  my  arms  and 
shoulders.  Using  special  boots  I  lifted 
weights  with  my  feet." 

NtmSES 

Ted  took  an  instant  liking  to  his  two  male 
Army  nurses,  Sgt.  Roger  Eckert  and  Sgt. 
Clayton  Booth,  who  were  part  of  the  Army 
medical  team  flown  to  Northampton  Immedi- 
ately after  the  crash  on  orders  from  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Ted  reim- 
bursed the  Government  lor  the  salaries 
during  the  months  they  stayed  with  him. 

Roger  and  "Boothie"  were  at  his  side  con- 
stantly. It  took  the  strength  of  both  of 
them  to  turn  him  in  his  frame  every  3  hours. 
They  played  checkers  with  him,  helped  him 
with  his  exercises,  and  laughed  at  the  little 
jokes  that  helped  ease  the  pain  and  tedium. 

When  it  was  time  to  shift  him  from  his 
back  to  his  stomach,  Ted  would  often  say, 
"Okay,  boys,  the  human  rotlsserie  Is  ready." 

Ted  had  a  way  of  measuring  his  progress. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Herald,  Apr.  21,   1965] 
Day  op  Joy— Ted's   First  20    Steps    After 
This  Horror  Crash 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

(Note.— This  Is  the  story  of  the  long  and 
painful  fight  back  of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
after  a  plane  crash  in  which  he  broke  his 
back  and  lay  near  death. 

(It  Is  a  siory  ol  the  memorable  milestones 
in  that  struggle — the  visits  from  his  chil- 
dren and  of  the  simple  things,  like  the  fool- 
proof system  the  Senator  had  of  measuring 
his  progress.) 

"In  the  corridor  there  was  just  the  slight- 
est bit  of  a  bubble  in  the  floor — really,  al- 
most'nothing  at  all.  But  when  I  was  being 
wheeled  from  my  room  to  the  porch  outside 
and  went  over  It,  It  felt  like  a  mountain. 

"Gradually,  I  could  feel  my  back  becoming 
more  stable.  Each  day,  that  bump  kept  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller.  Then,  one  day, 
I  was  wheeled  over  It  and — nothing.  I  didn't 
feel  anything  at  all,  no  bump,  no  jar,  noth- 
ing." 

The  day  after  Ted  arrived  at  New  England 
Baptist,  he  had  Eaward  Martin,  his  press 
secretary,  and  Angellque  Voutselas.  his  per- 
sonal secretary,  install  a  small  office  in  an 
adjoining  room.  He  personally  answered  his 
mail  and  carried  cut  as  many  of  his  sena- 
torial responsibilities  as  possible  from  that 
day  forward. 

He  had  a  campaign  for  reelection  to  win 
in  Massachusetts  and  worked  hard  at  It,  al- 
though the  outcome  was  never  In  doubt. 
Early  In  the  campaign  he  participated  in  the 
taping  of  a  15-mlnute  television  show.  Later. 
he  held  a  45-mlnute  press  conference. 

On  November  3,  he  won  reelection  by  more 
than  1  million  votes,  the  greatest  majority 
In  the  history  of  the  State. 

Ted  worried  more  about  his  brother  Bob's 
campaign  in  New  York  than  about  his  own. 
The  only  time  visitors  ever  saw  him  depressed 
was  in  early  October  when,  for  a  time,  polls 
Indicated  his  brother  might  be  defeated  by 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  campaigning  for  him," 
Ted  said  ruefully. 

"But  he  could  also  razz  me,"  Bob  recalls. 
"One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  I  had  to  over- 
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come  In  my  campaign  was  the  Impression 
some  people  had  that  I  was  terribly  ruthless. 
One  day  Teddy  called  me  tip  during  the 
campaign  and  said  'You  know,  I  think  I'll 
hold  a  press  conference  and  invite  those 
New  York  reporters.  I  could  really  tell  them 
about  how  ruthless  you  used  to  be  to  your 
younger  brother.' " 

IMPULSE 

A  regular  caller  during  the  summer  and 
fall  was  President  Johnson.  Once  a  week, 
he  would  telephone  Ted  and  ask,  "Senator, 
how's  my  campaign  going  up  there  in  Massa- 
chusetts?" 

Ted  was  determined  to  make  good  use  of 
his  time  in  the  hospital.  He  had  the  exam- 
ple, of  course,  of  his  brother  Jack,  but  he 
also  had  his  own  impulse  to  learn  more. 

"Right  from  the  start  of  his  senatorial 
career.  Ted  has  been  extremely  anxious  to 
make  use  of  experts  and  to  bone  up  on  pub- 
lic issues  and  really  master  the  facts,"  Har- 
vard Prof.  Sam  Beer  observed. 

Professor  Beer  recalls  a  dinner  meeting  In 
Cambridge  several  months  before  the  acci- 
dent when  Ted  greatly  Impressed  10  profes- 
sors from  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  with  his  mastery  of  facts 
during  a  long  evening's  discussion. 

Now  Ted  turned  to  his  friends  at  Harvard 
and  MIT  for  advice  during  his  convalescence. 
His  first  thought  was  to  write  a  book,  but 
after  reflection  he  decided  on  three  other 
projects — an  article  on  extremist  movements 
In  American  history  which  he  hopes  to  get 
published  soon;  a  book  to  be  privately 
printed  containing  sidelights  and  anecdotes 
about  his  father  ("this  one  is  really  for  all 
the  grandchildren  who  never  knew  Dad  in 
his  prime") ;  and  a  series  of  seminars  on  pub- 
lic problems. 

"We  sent  him  over  monster  reading  lists 
on  Intergovernmental  relations,  the  balance 
of  payments,  Latin  America — all  the  current 
tough  ones."  Professor  Beer  says. 

"Poor  guy.    He  really  worked  at  it." 

After  Ted  had  read  the  books  on  a  given 
topic,  two  or  three  professors  would  come  by 
2  nights  a  week  and  discuss  the  subject  with 
him  for  a  couple  of  ho\irs. 

Another  participant  in  these  skull  sessions. 
Harvard  Economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
says,  "You  have  to  hand  it  to  these  Ken- 
nedys.   They  really  do  their  homework." 

Ted  quickly  worked  out  a  regular  daily 
schedule.  Awake  by  6  a.m.,  he  read  six  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  newspapers  in  an  hour. 
(Like  President  Kennedy,  he  has  taken  a 
speed-reading  course  and  reads  at  a  fast  clip.) 
After  breakfast,  he  washed  and  shaved  him- 
self. (An  elaborate  arrangement  of  mirrors 
and  prisms  enabled  him  to  shave,  read,  write, 
and  watch  television  while  lying  in  prone  po- 
sition. A  strap  across  his  forehead  sup- 
ported the  weight  of  his  head.)  After  shav- 
ing, he  worked  on  his  exercises  for  half  an 
hour  with  Mrs.  Thomasen. 

LOST     WEIGHT 

At  9:30  a.m.,  he  was  wheeled  out  on  the 
adjoining  porch  ("I'll  remember  that  porch 
all  my  life"),  where  he  dictated  mall,  an- 
swered phone  calls,  and  read  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  He  had  lunch  on  the  porch.  A 
hearty  eater,  he  ate  the  regular  hospital  fare. 

Normally  a  weight  watcher  who  uses  sac- 
charin instead  of  sugar  and  avoids  rich  des- 
serts, Ted  comments:  "One  good  effect  of  my 
accident  Is  that  I  lost  nearly  30  pounds." 

On  3  or  4  days  a  week,  his  wife  Joan 
joined  him  for  lunch.  She  divided  her  time 
between  their  Boston  townhouse  at  the  foot 
of  Beacon  Hill  and  their  house  on  Squaw 
Island,  near  Hyannls  Port,  where  their  two 
children,  Kara,  4,  and  Teddy,  Junior,  3, 
stayed. 

Every  evening  Ted  read  a  bedtime  story  by 
long-distance  telephone  to  his  children. 

Visits  from  the  children  were  naturally 
high  spots  In  his  stolid  routine.    On  his  first 


visit,  young  Teddy,  then  only  2,  exclalnaed. 
"Daddy's  in  a  crib." 

Kara  Insisted  on  seeing  her  father's  doc- 
tors. When  one  arrived,  she  showed  she 
knew  what  doctors  are  for.  "When  are  you 
going  to  give  him  his  shot?"  she  asked. 

FROG 

On  her  next  visit,  Kara  brought  daddy  a 
present — a  frog  inside  an  empty  milk  bottle. 

Because  of  his  own  youth  and  his  smiling 
good  looks,  Teddy  is  a  hero  to  many  children. 
Once  the  initial  flood  of  mail  eased  off,  his 
incoming  letters  averaged  200  a  day,  many  of 
them  from  children. 

A  little  girl  in  Massachusetts  enclosed  a 
picture  of  herself  and  wrote,  "I  broke  my 
arm  last  year,  so  I  know  just  how  you  feel." 

The  mall  and  the  visitors  and  the  work 
helped  enormously,  but  there  were  still  the 
long  nights.  This  intensely  vigorous  young 
man,  an  active  athlete  all  his  life,  who  played 
on  the  Harvard  football  team  and  loved  to 
ski,  swim,  and  sail,  had  to  lie.  tightly  pinned 
in  one  position,  with  nothing  to  distract  his 
mind. 

"The  nights  were  the  worst.  They'd  ttirn 
out  the  lights  and  Id  say  good  night  to 
everyone  and  fall  right  to  sleep.  Then  I'd 
wake  up  and  always  be  surprised  that  day- 
light wasn't  shining  in  the  window.  I'd 
switch  on  a  light  and  discover  I'd  only  been 
asleep  for  30  minutes.  And  the  odd  thing 
was,  I'd  feel  completely  refreshed  and  rested 
as  If  I  had  slept  the  whole  night  through." 

He  could  have  turned  the  lights  on  and 
read,  but  he  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep  because 
he  knew  that  would  be  best  for  his  injured 

body. 

"I  would  lie  there  for  2  or  3  hours  before 
I  drifted  off,  then  I'd  wake  up  again  in  a 
half  hour  or  so.  I  never  really  slept  the 
whole  night  through.  Nothing  looked  better 
than  dawn  coming  up  and  the  chance  to  do 
something  again." 

EAGER 

The  doctors  had  told  him  his  recovery 
would  take  about  24  weeks.  He  and  his 
nurses  and  office  staff  organized  a  pool,  each 
chipping  In  a  dollar  to  see  who  could  guess 
correctly  the  day  he  would  leave  the  hos- 
pital. Ted  guessed  December  17.  His  nurse 
Boothie  guessed  16  and  won,  but  with  an 
indirect  assist  from  Ted.  He  was  so  eager 
to  walk  that  he  kept  pressing  the  doctors 
to  move  up  the  day  he  could  take  his  first 
step. 

"It's  harder  to  get  a  firm  promise  from 
you  doctors  than  it  is  from  a  politician,"  he 
told  them  with  a  grin. 

With  the  Harvard-Yale  football  game  com- 
ing up,  he  made  a  bet  with  Dr.  George  Ham- 
mond, a  Yale  man,  and  a  surgeon  at  the 
Lahey  Clinic.  If  Harvard  defeated  Yale  Dr. 
Hammond  would  have  to  let  him  try  walk- 
ing 1  day  sooner.  When  Harvard  beat  Yale 
in  the  final  7  minutes,  Ted  won  his  day. 

In  preparation  for  "the  day,"  Ted  was 
moved.  In  late  November,  from  his  Stryker 
frame  to  an  electric  circle.  This  is  a  device 
Invented  at  Walter  Reed  and  never  before 
used  at  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital. 
Unlike  the  Stryker  frame.  In  which  Ted 
was  turned  horizontally,  the  circle  rotated 
him  vertically.  The  purpose  was  to  restore 
circulation  and  a  normal  sense  of  balance 
after  months  of  lying  down. 
FIRST  steps 
"They  increased  the  angle  slightly  each 
day.  I  was  at  a  30°  angle  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  then  the  next  day  at  a  45°  angle.  They 
never  stopped  It  at  90°  so  that  I  would  be 
standing  upright  until  the  last  couple  of 
days." 

Ted  took  his  first  steps— 20  of  them  from 
his  bed  to  the  door — on  December  3.  He 
walked  unaided  from  the  hospital  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  He  had  kept  his  vow  to  walk  by 
Christmas — with  a  week  to  spare. 

Dr.  Herbert  D.  Adams,  director  of  the 
Lahey   Clinic,   said:    "The   favorable   factor 
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in  Senator  Kennedy's  condition  was  his  out- 
standing fortitude  and  courage." 

Ted  still  wears  a  heavy  leather  brace,  which 
he  hopes  to  discard  by  June,  and  he  uses  a 
cane.  He  walks  slowly  and  stiffly.  When 
fatigue  sets  in,  the  old  pain  retiurns.  But 
each  day  he  grows  Iji  strength.  His  face  is 
drawn  and  he  has  aged. 

Something  of  the  easiness,  the  devU-may- 
care  youthfulness,  is  gone,  replaced  by  a  new 
maturity.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  bitterness 
over  his  long  ordeal. 

"I  never  thought  the  time  was  lost.  I  tried 
to  put  my  hours  to  good  use.  I  had  a  lot 
of  time  to  think  about  what  was  important 
and  what  was  not  and  about  what  I  wanted 
to  do  with  my  life.  I  think  I  gained  some- 
thing from  those  6  months  that  will  be  valua- 
ble to  me  aU  the  rest  of  my  life."  he  declared 
recently. 

He  may  sometime  have  to  undergo  that 
spinal-fusion  operation  if  his  progress  does 
not  persist,  but  he  is  confident  it  will.  Ted 
walks  into  the  future  unafraid,  for  he  has 
looked  those  old  impostors — despair  and  de- 
feat— in  the  face  and  stared  them  down. 


If  this  Is  too  costly,  let  us  remember  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  costly,  too;  and  if  we 
are  willing  to  spend  for  it.  then  we  should 
certainly  be  willing  to  reward  those  who 
must  take  part  in  it. 


JOSEPH  MCCAFFREY  BROADCASTS 
ABLE  EDITORIAL  FOR  THE  COLD 
WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  necessity  for  continuation  of  the 
draft,  to  insure  adequate  military  forces 
to  defend  our  country,  unfortunately 
means  that  we  are  also  continuing  the 
discriminatory  conditions  of  the  draft, 
under  which  only  40  percent  of  the  draft- 
eligible  men  ever  enter  the  armed  serv- 
ices. So  long  as  we  maintain  the  draft, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  discriminatory,  the 
need  for  a  cold  war  GI  bill  grows  more 
demanding. 

The  essence  of  the  need  for  enactment 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  was  recently  re- 
ported in  a  television  editorial  by  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  on  station  WMAL-TV,  here 
in  Washington.  Joseph  McCaffrey  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  national  news 
commentators,  and  is  well  known  for  the 
excellence  of  his  news  reporting.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  editorial,  delivered  on  April  7, 1965. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Comment  bt  Joseph  McCaffrey,  WMAL-TV 
April  7.  1965 
A  report  on  the  draft  and  whether  it 
should  be  retained  is  expected  soon,  and 
upon  it  the  President  will  make  his  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  recommend  its  con- 
tinuation. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  here  in 
Washington,  it  would  appear  that  the  rec- 
ommendation will  be  to  continue  the  draft. 
If  this  is  so,  then  coupled  with  that  rec- 
ommendation should  be  one  which  calls  for 
the  speedy  enactment  of  a  new  GI  bill  of 
rights,  providing  veterans  of  the  draft  with 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  of  Texas,  has 
long  urged  a  peacetime  GI  bill  of  rights. 
But,  actually,  would  it  be  peacetime? 
Any  boy  who  is  drafted  might  find  himself 
shot  at  in  Vietnam,  and  therefore  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  offered  by  a  GI  bill,  as 
did  those  who  were  called  up  In  the  Korean 
conflict. 

If  we  are  going  to  wage  war  in  Vietnam, 
then  the  men  who  are  called  to  take  part  in 
that  war  should  be  given  the  same  privileges 
we  gave  to  others  who  came  under  fire  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years. 


FIRST   ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE   ES- 
TABLISHMENT   OP    THE    UNITED 
REPUBLIC  OF  TANZANIA 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
today.  April  26.  is  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania.    On  this  important 
day.  I  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  that  rising  young  African  na- 
tion, to  its  President.  Mwalimu  Julius 
K.  Nyerere,  and  to  the  people  of  Tan- 
zania. 

Today  is  Union  Day  in  this  African 
nation,  rather  than  independence  day, 
because  this  marks  the  time  when  the 
two  new  African  nations  of  Tanganyika 
and  Zanzibar  embarked  upon  the  enor- 
mous project  of  combining  their  two 
countries  into  a  single  nation. 

Tanzania  has  been  endowed  with  the 
necessary  elements  with  which  to  build 
a  nation — a  variety  of  mineral  and  agri- 
cultui-al  resources,  exciting  tourist  possi- 
bilities, important  values  and  traditions 
deeply  imbedded  in  their  society,  and 
most  important,  a  vigorous  people. 
Starting  with  these  endowments,  Tan- 
zanians,  like  our  own  Nation  two  cen- 
turies ago,  have  set  about  working  out  for 
themselves  the  physical,  political,  and 
cultural  foundations  for  a  thriving  new 
nation. 

The  first  Peace  Coi-ps  group  to  train 
for  oversea  service  trained  at  Texas 
Western  University  at  El  Paso,  for  service 
in  Tanzania,  then  Tanganyika.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  with  those  first 
Peace  Corps  men  before  they  left  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  for  east  Africa. 

As  this  young  nation  of  Tanzania 
struggles  to  create  a  unified  and  pros- 
perous nation,  we  Americans  may  well 
feel  both  nostalgia  and  admiration. 
More  than  170  years  ago,  we  too  were  a 
small,  veiy  new  nation  going  through 
much  of  the  same  struggle  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  this  young  nation 
now  celebrating  its  first  birthday.  So 
today,  I  ask  my  fellow  Americans  to  join 
me  in  expressing  our  friendship  for  the 
nation  and  peoples  of  Tanzania,  as  they 
pass  this  important  milestone  in  their 
country's  history. 


of  business.  Through  the  efforts  of  its 
president,  James  Conrad,  it  soon  received 
recognition  from  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature and  a  degree-granting  privilege. 

Nichols  can  be  proud  of  its  remark- 
able success  in  expanding  its  physical 
plant.  In  1931,  during  the  depression, 
it  had  only  4  acres  of  land  and  three 
buildings.  It  has  now  grown  to  400  acres, 
with  32  buildings,  providing  its  student 
body  with  excellent  classroom,  housing, 
and  athletic  facilities. 

After  the  war,  the  college  curriculum 
was  expanded  to  include  a  2 -year  pro- 
gram in  forestry.  This  was  made  a  4- 
year  course  in  1963.  In  1958,  the  Board 
of  Collegiate  Authority  of  Massachusetts 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  4-year 
course  of  business  administration  at 
Nichols  and  the  conferring  of  a  bachelor 
of  business  administration  degree.  Nich- 
ols became  the  first  junior  college  in 
Massachusetts  to  issue  such  a  degree,  and 
also  the  first  junior  college  in  the  State 
to  expand  to  a  senior  college.  Nichols 
is  now  the  only  private  college  in  New 
England  to  have  an  undergraduate  for- 
estiy,  conservation,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional management  curriculum. 

Throughout  its  development,  Nichols 
has  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  quality 
and  excellence  in  instruction,  and  on  a 
close  contact  between  faculty  and  stu- 
dent. 

This  150th  anniversaiT  is  certainly  an 
important  milestone  in  the  long  and 
proud  history  of  the  school.  It  marks  an 
occasion  in  which  all  of  its  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  alumni  can  take  great  pride. 
We  in  Congress  should  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize achievement  in  education,  for  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  America's  growth. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  NICHOLS 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  weekend  Nichols  College  of 
Business  Administration  in  Dudley, 
Mass.,  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary. 
In  many  ways  it  is  a  remarkable  institu- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
some  of  its  accomplishments  at  this  time. 

Nichols  was  established  as  a  private 
academy  in  1815  by  Amasa  Dudley,  a 
wealthy  industrialist.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  nondenominatlonal  educational  in- 
stitutions in  New  England.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  school  could  not  compete  with 
free,  public  education,  and  as  a  result, 
ceased  to  function  in  1911. 

In  1931,  the  institution  was  reorga- 
nized and  refounded  as  a  junior  college 
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MORE  NURSING  HOMES  FOR 
ALABAMA'S  ELDERLY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  follow  the  daily  develop- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's programs  find  that  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  features  of  this  agency's 
work  is  the  dual  nature  of  its  activities. 
While,  to  be  sure,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  mission 
is  economic,  with  assistance  to  small 
business  firms  its  chief  objective,  this  goal 
can  scarcely  be  attained  without  also 
generating  many  correlative  advantages 
which  are  socially  useful. 

Today  I  shall  mention  just  one  example 
of  how  by  helping  small  business  firms, 
the  SBA  is  also  contributing  toward 
building  a  better  society  in  America.  I 
refer  to  that  phase  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  financial  aid  program 
which  encourages  the  expansion  of  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  for  our  elderly  citizens. 

No  civilization  can  make  a  valid  claim 
to  greatness,  Mr.  President,  that  disre- 
gards the  basic  needs  of  any  significant 
group  of  its  citizens.  Thankfully,  m 
many  ways  we  have  begun  in  recent  years 
to  pay  needed  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  aged.  Certainly  there  is  no 
group  comprising  a  major  part  of  our 
total  human  resources  more  deserving  oi 
the  solicitude  of  our  society  than  those 
among  us  who  have  reached  advanced 
years. 


Today  in  America  there  are  more  than 
18  million  persons  age  65  or  over.  What 
is  more,  the  number  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens is  growing  and  the  proportion  of 
women  65  years  of  age  and  over  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  About  one-third  of 
this  age  group  are  75  years  old  and  over. 
Indeed  Mr.  President,  some  12,000  men 
and  women  have  already  celebrated  their 
100th  birthday. 

The  health  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  elderly  citizens  presents  a  special 
problem,  not  only  to  themselves  and  their 
families  but  also  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  With  age,  unfortu- 
nately, often  comes  infirmity.  Many  of 
our  old  folks  are  In  dire  need  of  the  kind 
of  personal  attention  which  can  best  be 
provided    in    nursing    or    convalescent 

homes. 

According  to  Government  estimates, 
there  are  available  today  about  280,000 
acceptable  long-term-care  beds.  There  is 
also  a  need.  I  am  informed,  for  more  than 
500,000  additional  beds  for  those  of  ad- 
vanced years  who  are  not  quite  sick 
enough  to  require  hospital  treatment,  but 
who  yet  require  the  constant  medical  and 
nursing  care  to  be  found  in  nursing 
homes. 

It  is  into  this  field,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
moved  with  the  full  force  of  its  financial 
assistance  program.  Through  December 
31  of  last  year,  the  SBA  had  made  a  total 
of  458  business  loans  to  small  business 
men  who  were  either  establishing  new 
nursing  homes  or  expanding  existing 
facilities. 

The  aggregrate  amount  of  these  SBA 
loans  to  nursing  homes  was  slightly  more 
than  $33  million.  While  no  precise  fig- 
ures are  available  at  this  time,  a  cau- 
tious estimate  would  place  the  number  of 
beds  provided  by  this  financial  aid  to  be 
m  excess  of  20,000. 

These  SBA  loans,  of  course,  are  not 
the  only  assistance  extended  to  facili- 
ties which  provide  care  for  the  aged. 
They  supplement  grants  to  States  for 
this  purpose  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
and  also  the  nursing  home  mortgage 
guarantee  activities  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  the  SBA 
has  made  11  business  loans  totaling 
about  $1  million  to  small  businessmen 
operating  or  starting  nursing  homes. 
The  individual  amounts  of  these  nurs- 
ing home  loans  in  Alabama  range  from 
$25,000  to  $250,000.  The  number  of  beds 
provided  at  these  Alabama  facilities  to- 
tal 550.      '^ 

Although  the  social  benefits  of  this 
phase  of  the  SBA's  financial  aid  program 
to  nursing  homes  for  the  aged  are  wide- 
spread and  reach  into  many  areas  of  our 
Nation,  we  cannot  assume  that  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  elderly  citizens  have 
by  any  means  been  fully  discharged.  In 
Alabama  alone,  for  example,  there  were 
by  last  count  273,000  men  and  women 
aged  65  and  over.  These  constitute  more 
than  8  percent  of  Alabama's  population. 
As  of  January  1,  1964,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 3,350  beds  in  modern,  safe, 
and  sanitary  nursing  home  facilities 
available  to  the  aged  citizens  of  my  State. 
Reliable  estimates  place  the  number  of 


additional  acceptable  long-term  care 
beds  needed  at  between  13,000  and  14,000. 

The  well-being  of  the  older  citizens  of 
Alabama  has  long  been  of  concern  to  me. 
I  am,  therefore,  gratified  to  see  that  a 
Federal  agency  which  I  helped  to  estab- 
lish is  working  so  closely  with  our  State 
and  local  agencies  in  Alabama  to  dis- 
charge a  part  of  our  responsibility  to 
elderly  citizens  with  health  problems. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
joins  me  in  the  hope  that,  by  means  of 
continued  cooperation  between  those 
State  and  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  our  older  citizens,  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  no  old  folks  in 
need  of  nursing  home  care  will  be  denied 
it  for  lack  of  available  and  adequate 
facilities. 

ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  E.  LEONARD 
BEFORE  INTER-AMERICAN  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  address  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Leonard,  president.  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations before  the  Tliird  Inter-Ameri- 
can Savings  and  Loan  Conference  in 
Quito,  Ecuador. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Leonard  many  years 
and  have  closely  followed  his  distin- 
guished career  in  the  savings  and  loan 
industry.  He  is  one  of  the  most  knov;l- 
edgeable  and  highly  respected  persons  in 
this  field  and  his  remarks  are  always  of 
special  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Geobge  E.  Leonard,  President. 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, Third  Inter-American  Savings 
AND  Loan  Conference,  Hotel  Quito,  Quito, 
Ecuador.  March  29.  1965 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  plea.sed 
to  be  here  this  week  to  meet  with  our  savings 
and  loan  colleagues  from  Latin  America  at 
the  Third  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan 
Conference.  We  are  all  participating  to- 
gether In  this  great  effort  to  bring  the  basic 
principles  of  thrift  and  the  availability  of 
home  financing  to  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  families.  You  are  succeeding  admira- 
bly In  reaching  your  joint  objectives,  and  In 
so  doing  you  are  growing  more  rapidly  than 
did  your  counterparts  30  years  ago  in  the 
United  States  when  they  were  at  a  compa- 
rable stage  In  their  development.  At  that 
time  in  the  early  and  middle  1930's.  we  In  the 
United  States  never  dreamed  that  we  would 
reach  a  level  of  $115  billion  In  assets  by  the 
year  1965.  But  that  Is  where  we  are  today  in 
our  role  as  the  principal  home-flnanclng 
Institution  of  my  country. 

My  point  in  stressing  this  30  years  of 
growth  is  simply  that  you  here  in  Latin 
America  have  a  similar  future  ahead  of 
you.  Your  great  strength  lies  In  the  close 
attachment  which  you  have  to  the  average 
man.  It  Is  he  who  will  determine  the  even- 
tual success  or  lack  of  success  of  your  Insti- 
tution. It  Is  he  who  wants  and  needs  a 
home  for  his  family  and  It  Is  he  who  Is  will- 
ing to  work  hard  and  sacrifice  so  that  he 
might  become  a  homeowner.  As  the  man- 
agers of  savings  and  loan  associations  you 
have  the  knowledge  and  technical  training 
to  help  make  the  dream  of  the  average  man 
become  a  reality.  There  Is  nothing  more 
important  to  the  people  whom  you  and  I 
serve  as  savings  and  loan   managers   than 


this  possibility  of   providing  a  clean,  ade- 
quate home  for  their  families. 

We  are  not  priests,  or  social  workers  In 
this  savings  and  loan  business,  although 
our  objectives  are  similar  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves. In  reality,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  material  needs  of  the  people  we  serve 
because  we  are  helping  to  provide  adequate 
shelter  for  them.  This  Is  our  limited  and 
specialized  objective  aside  from  helping 
those  to  save  who  already  have  adequate 
shelter.  In  order  to  provide  these  services 
effectively  and  efBclently.  we  mxist  operate 
as  private  Institutions  which  are  self-suffi- 
cient and  Independent  of  changes  in  gov- 
ernments. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  In  my  coun- 
try and  In  your  countries  came  Into  being 
because  our  governments  were  not  able  to 
do  the  job  which  was  required.  Govern- 
ments simply  do  not  have  the  know-how 
or  money  to  provide  housing  for  everyone. 
Even  in  a  totalitarian  state  such  as  Russia 
where  the  State  is  supposedly  capable  of 
anything  and  everything,  we  now  find  that 
the  Russians  have  been  forced  to  admit  that 
their  Government  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  housing  In  the  40- 
odd  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1917. 
The  Russian  Government  Is  now  actually 
encouraging  the  development  of  a  private 
sector  and  Is  calling  on  this  new  private 
sector  to  do  something  about  the  housing 
shortage.  This  Is  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment not  only  for  the  free  world,  but  also 
for  the  people  of  Russia  who  have  had  to 
suffer  with  Inadequate  housing  these  many 
years.  If  the  Russian  Government  would  let 
us  show  It  how  to  establish  a  system  of  pri- 
vately operated  savings  and  loan  associations, 
we  could  provide  more  housing  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  In  the  next  10  years  than  the 
Russian  Government  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  the  last  50  years. 

My  point  In  stressing  the  private  nature  of 
our  savings  and  loan  systems  Is  merely  to 
emphasize  that  such  Institutions  have 
proven  themselves  time  after  time  to  be 
capable  of  providing  more  housing  and  of 
a  higher  quality  than  have  the  government 
or  quasl-government  housing  corporations 
or  mortgage  banks  which  still  operate  In  so 
many  countries. 

In  highlighting  the  effectiveness  of  your 
80-odd  privately  operated  savings  and 
loans — none  of  which  existed  prior  to  1960 — 
it  should  be  pointed  out  they  have  financed 
the  purchase  of  27,000  new  homes  during  the 
last  5  years.  Of  this  number,  14,000  or  more 
than  half  the  total,  were  financed  In  the 
12-month  period  ending  December  31,  1964, 
the  latest  date  for  which  totals  are  now 
available.  In  other  words,  the  savings  and 
loan  systems  which  are  still  operating  In  only 
7  of  the  19  Latin  American  countries  are 
financing  the  construction  and  purchase  of 
new  homes  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  will 
be  financing  as  many  as  40,000  new  homes 
each  year  (3  times  the  present  annual  rate) 
within  several  years  as  operations  of  existing 
institutions  are  Improved  and  additional  ones 
are  chartered. 

The  development  of  secondary  mortgage 
markets  in  countries  where  savings  and  loan 
systems  now  exist  will  act  as  a  further  stim- 
ulus and  also  reduce  the  need  for  additional 
AID  and  BID  assistance  In  this  area.  It 
should  be  very  strongly  emphasized  that  fu- 
ture AID  and  BID  "seed  capital"  loans  could 
probably  be  halved  If  adequate  technical 
assistance  were  made  avaUable  at  the  outset 
to  help  develop  secondary  mortgage  markets 
In  countries  adopting  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tems. 

In  connection  with  the  need  for  develop- 
ing internal  secondary  mortgage  markets, 
many  individuals  have  come  to  recognize 
that  this  would  be  one  of  the  principal  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  establishment  of  an 
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International  or  Inter^merican  Home  Loan 
Bank.  Legislation  to  permit  the  creation  of 
such  a  bank  is  now  before  the  U.S.  Congress. 
This  Bank  would,  in  effect,  receive  limited 
investments  from  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  would  then 
be  reinvested  or  loaned  to  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  in  Latin  America.  Such  activi- 
ties would  strengthen  mortgage  markets  in 
the  other  countries  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  proposed  Bank  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
in  developing  an  international  secondary 
mortgage  market.  All  of  these  activities  are 
directed  toward  bringing  homeownership 
within  reach  of  more  families  throughout 
the  world. 

I  hope  that  during  the  next  few  days  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  meet  as  many  of 
you  as  possible  because  I  want  to  learn  more 
about  what  you  are  doing.  Maybe  we  In 
the  thrift  and  home-financing  industry  of 
the  United  States  can  learn  from  what  you 
are  accomplishing.  This  exchange  of  infor- 
mation is  a  two-way  street.  After  all.  it  was 
you  here  in  Latin  America  who  developed 
the  condominium  type  of  housing  which  Is 
now  becoming  so  popular  in  my  own  country. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Conference. 


TRIBUTE   TO   FRANCIS   S.   MURPHY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Connecticut's  outstanding  citizens  is 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Murphy,  former  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Times.  He  has  always 
devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  all  worth- 
while causes. 

The  progress  of  aviation  in  Connecti- 
cut owes  much  to  his  energy  and  imagi- 
nation. In  the  April  15.  1965,  issue  of 
the  Hartford  Times  appears  a  very  in- 
teresting story,  "Retiring  Pi-ank  Murphy 
a  Lively  'Mr.  Aviation'." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retiring  Frank  Murphy  a  Lively  "Mr. 

AVWTION"' 

Francis  S.  Murphy.  "Mr.  Aviation,"  has  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Areo- 
nautlcs  Commission. 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  headed  the  commis- 
sion since  its  founding  in  1946,  attended  his 
last  meeting  as  chairman  today  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hilton. 

Now  82 — he'll  be  83  on  Columbus  Day — 
he  tried  to  retire  in  1962  but  was  talked 
out  of  it  by  Governor  Dempsey.  This  time 
he  means  it. 

"Nineteen  years  is  too  long."  he  said  em- 
phatically today  at  his  California-style  home 
at  90  Waterside  Lane.  West  Hartford.  "It's 
time  to  make  room  for  someone  younger." 

He  plans  to  remain  active  with  personal 
interests. 

Mr.  Murphy — the  father  of  Bradley  Field 
(he  lent  his  name  to  Murphy  Terminal), 
former  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times,  doer 
of  good  deeds,  energetic  champion  of  many 
causes,  member  over  the  years  of  innumer- 
able commissions  and  clubs,  and  recipient  of 
medals,  awards,  and  honorary  degrees — can't 
stand  still. 

The  center  of  his  active  life  is  his  library 
and  lounge  room  on  the  lower  level  of  his 
home — a  spacious  room  with  a  picture  win- 
dow looking  out  on  a  generous  lawn  and  a 
small  lake. 

The  room,  containing  an  expan.se  of  book- 
shelves reaching  nearly  to  the  celling,  Is  the 
cherished  repository  of  relics,  albums, 
awards,  pictures,  and  symbols  of  his  action- 
filled  life. 


With  obvious  relish,  he  talks  earnestly 
about  incidents  in  which  he  had  a  hand  as 
part  of  the  State's  history. 

There  was  the  siicep  roast  party  out  at 
the  former  Times  Tower  on  Talcott  Moun- 
tain in  1950  after  General  Eisenhower — then 
president  of  Columbia  University — broke 
ground  for  the  Bradley  Field  terminal. 

Recalls  Mr.  Murphy:  "I  told  some  of  these 
fellows  (Republican  Party  leaders  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  public  personalities)  that  the 
general  looked  like  a  pretty  good  man  for 
President.  And.  by  golly,  I  believe  we  had 
f5omething  to  do  with  starting  things  off  for 
Ike,  right  at  that  party." 

A  memento  of  the  occasion — a  red  and 
white  live-star  flag  autographed  by  Ike — 
now  hangs  on  one  pine-paneled  wall  of  the 
Murphy  library. 

The  Times  became  the  second  paper  in  the 
Nation  to  back  Eisenhower  for  President  in 
1952. 

One  of  Mr.  Murphy's  scrapbooks  is  loaded 
with  material  about  Bradley  Field.  Its  crea- 
tion and  modernization  were  probably  his 
most  famous  crusade. 

At  one  point  in  the  battle  to  get  legislators 
to  authorize  the  State  to  take  over  the  field 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  crucial  bill 
disappeared.  An  editorial  writer,  sent  by  Mr. 
Murphy  to  "blrddog"  the  session,  uncovered 
it  in  somebody's  pocket. 

"I  know  who  had  it,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  "but 
I  just  don't  want  to  mention  his  name." 

At  any  rate,  the  legislature  did  take  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Murphy  has  the  prized  headline 
in  his  collection. 

The  publisher  and  aviation  buff  also  was 
known  for  his  helping  hand. 

A  picture  on  the  wall — showing  Mr.  Murphy 
sitting  in  a  rough-flying  prototype  of  a 
Kaman  helicopter — jogs  his  memory. 

"I  remember  this  young  fellow  who  came 
in  the  office  one  day  and  said  he  had  left 
United  Aircraft  and  needed  help  to  get  a 
new  type  of  helicopter  going.  Well,  I  liked 
him  and  I  talked  to  these  men  over  at  the 
Hartford  Club  and  they  helped  him  out." 

That  was  after  World  War  II  and  the 
young  man  was  Charles  H.  Kaman,  founder 
of  the  helicopter  company  in  Bloomfleld. 

A  Trinity  College  citation  dated  June  16, 
1947,  awarded  with  an  honorary  doctorate 
of  humane  letters  to  Mr.  Murphy  as  "an 
eminent  citizen  whose  career  is  worthy  of  a 
story  of  Horatio  Alger." 

Mr.  Murphy  began  as  an  errand  boy  with 
the  Times  in  1898  when  he  was  15.  He  was 
publisher  and  editor  from  1950  until  his  only 
other  retirement  in  1953. 


TAXATION    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to,  and  make  available  for 
perusal  by  other  Senators,  an  address 
delivered  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Stanley  S.  Surrey  before  the 
Commerce  Department  Modernization 
Conference,  held  at  Cobo  Hall,  in  De- 
troit, on  April  20.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Surrey's  remarks  on  "Tax- 
ation and  Industrial  Modernization"  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxation  and  Industrial  Modernization 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  Commerce  Department  Moderniza- 
tion Conference,  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Apr.  20,  1965) 

Tax  policy  ranks  today  as  one  of  our  most 
potent  weapons  for  furthering  our  national 
economic  goals. 


One  of  the  most  effective  methods  we 
used  to  make  tax  policy  a  positive  force  for 
economic  growth  was  to  provide  a  tax  climate 
designed  to  spur  industrial  modernization— 
which  has  been  and  remains  an  urgent  na- 
tional need. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Nation's  economic 
vigor  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  con- 
tinuing infusion  of  new  and  more  efficient 
tools  of  production.  If  we  are  to  remain 
the  foremost  industrial  nation  in  the  world, 
our  pool  of  capital  equipment  must  grow— 
and  grow  more  productive — even  faster  than 
it  has  been  growing.  If  we  are  to  be  efficient 
at  home  and  competitive  abroad,  it  must 
keep  pace  with  our  advancing  technology. 
We  cannot  maintain  our  leadership  with  old 
tools,  with  obsolete  methods,  and  with  anti- 
quated ideas. 

POSTWAR    MACHINE    TOOL    OBSOLESCENCE 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  had 
been  a  dismaying  trend  toward  obsolescence 
in  our  machine  tools  toad  other  capital  equip- 
ment. This  trend  was  not  confined  to  a 
single  Industry  or  to  a  single  geograplilc 
region.  It  was  across  the  board  and  across 
the  Nation. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  1960's  the  eco- 
nomic situation  was  characterized  by  a  low 
ratio  of  investment  in  productive  equip- 
ment to  gross  national  product — a  ratio 
which  had  much  to  do  with  our  lagging  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  in\  entory  of  metalworking  equipment 
reported  in  the  June  1963  American  Machin- 
ist, produced  some  hard  statistics  on  this 
trend.  The  survey  showed  almost  two  of 
every  three  machine  tools  in  metalworking— 
64  percent  to  be  exact — were  at  least  10  years 
old.  Five  years  earlier  this  figure  was  60 
percent.  In  the  report,  21  percent  of  these 
machines — more  than  1  in  5 — was  more  than 
20  years  old.  Manv  of  these  old  machines 
were  built  from  designs  of  the  1930's.  Some 
of  them  could  be  described  as  second  gener- 
ation machines — they  were  older  than  the 
men  who  operated  them. 

Obviously,  this  Nation  cannot  maintain 
its  technological  leadership  If  it  responds  too 
slowly  to  technological  advances.  Nor  can 
we  increase  our  productivity  if  we  do  not 
invest  in  new  tools  and  retire  outmoded  and 
overaged  equipment. 

Three  requirements  are  essential  to  en- 
couraging a  business  to  modernize  by  replac- 
ing old  equipment  with  new  equipment: 

First,  there  must  be  an  adequate  rate  of 
return  on  such  investment — and  what 
coimts  is  the  after-tax  rate  of  return. 

Second,  there  must  be  adequate  funds  for 
investment — corporate  cash  flow  must  be  ca- 
pable of  financing  modernization. 

Third,  there  must  be  adequate  demand  for 
the  increased  production  resulting  from 
modernization. 

The  task  for  tax  policy  was  to  operate  on 
the  factors  affecting  investment  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  improve  the  climate  for  invest- 
ment. 

Our  new  tax  policies  were  designed  with 
those  requirements  in  mind. 

INVESTMENT  CREDIT,  GUIDELINES  REFORM 

The  first  measure  we  chose  was  the  In- 
vestment credit — the  central  provision  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The  second  meas- 
ure was  the  1962  reform  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  depreciation. 

The  investment  credit  is  a  real  innova- 
tion in  U.S.  tax  policy.  It  provides  a  direct 
credit  against  the  tax  liability  of  up  to 
7  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  credit  operates  directly  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  return  on  Investment.  Because  It 
Is  provided  in  addition  to  depreciation  It 
is  a  potent  factor  in  increasing  profitability 
of  new  investment,  and  thus  provides  an 
effective  Incentive  to  modernization. 

But  in  1961  and  1962,  at  congressional 
hearings  on  the  tax  bill  which  contained  the 
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tnve>'tment  credit  proposal,  businessmen  still 
strongly  emphasized  that  they  were  held 
back  from  modernizing  by  unrealistic  de- 
nreclatlon  policies. 

We  were  aware  of  that  problem,  however, 
and  even  then  we  were  already  well  along 
in  the  studies  that  led  in  mid- 1962  to  the 
complete  reform  of  the  tax  treatment  of  de- 
preciation—the optional  use  of  new  and  more 
liberal  depreciation  guidelines. 

The  guidelines  we  announced  offered  busi- 
nessmen an  alternative  to  the  old  Bulletin 
p  which  contains  thousands  of  separate 
lives  covering  every  piece  of  equipment 
imaginable.  The  guidelines  offered  instead 
lives  for  75  broad  classes  of  assets — lives 
which  on  the  average  were  30  to  40  percent 
shorter  than  those  in  Bulletin  P. 

The  central  objective  of  the  depreciation 
reform  was  to  facilitate  adoption  of  depreci- 
able lives  as  short  or  even  shorter  than  the 
guideline  lives,  provided  only  that  the  sub- 
sequent replacement  practice  be  reasonably 
consistent  with  the  life  selected.  Taxpayers 
may  pick  what  they  want— just  so  long  as 
their  future  retirement  practices  justify  the 
shorter  lives.  Tlius,  we  provided  lives  allow- 
ing a  maximum  recovery  of  capital  and 
greatly  Increased  cash  flow. 

The  climate  to  invest  must  be  supported 
by  strong  consumer  demand — demand  strong 
enough  to  spur  expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacity. Further,  investment  looks  to  the 
long  run  and  so  demand  must  be  not  just  for 
today's  goods,  but  it  must  give  evidence  of 
continuing  to  absorb  the  goods  of  tomor- 
row's increased  productivity. 

And  the  desire  for  goods  must,  in  turn,  be 
supported  by  strong  consumer  purchasing 
power. 

That  is  why  we  provided  the  greatest  in- 
vestment stimulus  of  all— the  individual  and 
corporate  rate  reduction  contained  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

The  new  law  cut  individual  Income  teixes 
by  an  average  of  20  percent.  If  you  add 
the  continuing  benefits  of  the  Investment 
credit,  the  depreciation  reform  and  the  rate 
cut,  business  also  received  a  20  percent  over- 
all cut  in  tax  liabllitleE — and  small  corpora- 
tions received  a  cut  of  27  percent. 

Our  next  step  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
depreciation  reform  was  working  well.  Busi- 
ness was  using  the  guidelines  to  the  extent 
that  we  had  anticipated,  but  a  serious  prob- 
lem had  developed.  Our  studies  Indicated 
that  about  60  percent  of  the  firms  we  sur- 
veyed which  had  adopted  the  guideline  pro- 
cedure would  be  unable  to  meet  the  basic 
reserve  ratio  test  at  the  end  of  the  3-year 
moratorium. 

The  Treasury  started  a  series  of  studies 
to  learn  the  reasons  for  the  failures  and  to 
find  out  how  the  guideline  procedure  was 
working.  The  studies  showed  difficulties  in 
the  reserve  ratio  machanics  and  in  the  transi- 
tion arrangement. 

THE    1965    RULES  CHANGES 

In  order  to  meet  these  problems  we  de- 
veloped three  major  rules,  which  were  an- 
nounced early  this  year. 

First,  the  mechanics  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  were  unsatisfactory  for  a  business  with 
an  Irregular  growth  pattern — which  most 
businesses  have.  To  overcome  this  problem, 
we  developed  the  optional  guideline  form — a 
technique  which  enables  a  taxpayer  to  cal- 
culate a  reserve  ratio  test  tailored  to  his  own 
growth  experience. 

The  moratorium  period,  3  years,  was  found 
to  provide  too  short  a  time  for  adjustment 
for  many  Industries.  To  alleviate  this  con- 
dition, we  substituted  a  guideline  life — one 
full  life  cycle  starting  in  1965 — as  the  basis 
for  the  transition  period.  We  then  combined 
this  with  an  initial  bonus  or  transitional  al- 
lowance of  15  points  which  would  gradually 
taper  down  so  that  the  transition  could  be 
made  with  the  necessary  leadtlme  for  in- 
vestment and  retirement  of  assets. 


The  1962  guideline  procedure  provided  for 
an  adjustment  in  the  depreciable  life  when 
the  reserve  ratio  test  was  not  met.  The 
lengthening  of  lives  under  the  original  pro- 
cedure could  be  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the 
life  used.  Because  this  seemed  to  be  too 
abrupt  and  bore  no  relation  to  the  degree  of 
failure,  we  adopted  a  schedule  of  minimal  5- 
and  10-percent  adjustments. 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  did  not  drop 
the  reserve  ratio  test  altogether.  The  an- 
swer is  that  we  did  not  because  such  action 
would  do  nothing  to  encourage  moderniza- 
tion— it  would  simply  have  distributed  the 
benefits  of  the  depreciation  changes  indis- 
criminately among  those  firms  which  were 
modernizing— by  replacing  old  equipment 
with  new — and  those  which  were  not.  The 
reserve  ratio  will  help  to  Insure  that  the  bene- 
fits go  to  those  who  modernize  and  not  to 
the  laggards.  The  test  is  thus  in  keeping  with 
the  basic  objective  of  the  depreciation  reform. 
In  the  last  4  years  tax  policy  has  markedly 
improved  the  climate  for  investment — by 
providing  the  means  for  greater  cash  flow, 
by  providing  measures  to  insure  an  increased 
rate  of  return,  and  by  providing  consumer 
funds  to  support  a  high  level  of  demand. 
Since  all  these  tax  measures  interact,  each 
is  more  effective  because  of  the  others,  and 
the  total  impact  both  on  investment  and  on 
the  economy  Is  all  the  more  slgniflcant. 

The  investment  credit  and  the  guidelines 
were  effective  by  themselves.  But  their 
effectiveness  is  multiplied  by  the  general 
tax  cut.  For,  ultimately,  machine  tool 
makers  and  users  will  look  to  the  consumer 
market  for  their  products  to  justify  increases 
in  their  investment.  Tax  policy  has  there- 
fore recognized  the  important  role  of  the 
consumer  market  In  modernization  incen- 
tives. The  best  economic  stimulus  to  growth 
is  a  balanced  one.  which  rests  on  both  pro- 
ducer and  investor  incentives  and  on  the 
buving  power  of  people.  Our  tax  policy 
reflects  this  broad-based  approach  to  speed- 
ing up  the  tempo  of  modernization  and 
growth,  both  In  the  capital  goods  and  con- 
sumer goods  sectors  of  the  economy. 

When  you  add  the  1964  corporate  rate 
reductions,  the  investment  credit  and  the 
depreciation  reform  together  you  find  that 
in  terms  of  after-tax  rate  of  return  on 
typical  equipment  outlays,  the  profitability 
of  new  Investment — in  the  important  10-15 
year  range  for  the  useful  life  of  an  asset — 
has  been  increafed  by  some  35  to  45  percent 
depending  on  the  extent  borrowed  capital  is 
used.  The  overall  effect  on  the  rate  of 
return  Is  comparable  to  that  which  would 
have  resulted  from  dropping  the  maximum 
corporate  income  tax  rate  52  percent  to 
somewhere  between  29  and  34  percent — 
depending  upon  how  much  of  the  new 
investment  is  financed  from  borrowing. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  tax 
measures  are  general  measures — the  invest- 
ment credit  extends  to  all  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  depreciation  reform  covered 
all  industry  and  business,  the  tax  reduction 
was  across  the  board.  This  approach  is 
deliberate.  Tax  policy  is  most  useful  as  a 
tool  of  overall  governmental  policy  when  it 
is  called  upon  to  achieve  such  general  goals. 
In  contrast,  the  achievement  of  narrower 
goals,  such  as  the  development  of  depressed 
areas  or  other  particular  geographical  re- 
gions, the  alleviation  of  specific  Industrial 
ills,  or  the  encouragement  of  specific  indus- 
trial activities  is  nearly  always  better 
accomplished  through  other  governmental 
devices. 

MODERNIZATION    STIMULATED 

The  success  of  these  tax  measures  in  speed- 
ing modernization  has  been  truly  remark- 
able. 

In  1960,  for  instance,  orders  for  metal 
cutting  and  metal  forming  machines  were 
at  a  level  of  $653.1  million.  In  1963,  the 
year  following  the  Introduction  of  the  new 
tax  measures,  however,  orders  shot  up  over 


42  percent  above  the  1960  level.  Last  year — 
1964 — orders  totaled  $1,365.2  million,  more 
than  double  the  1960  figure.  Moreover,  the 
index  of  sales  of  used  machine  tools  has  gone 
up — purchases  of  used  equipment  Inciden- 
tally, are  subject  to  the  investment  credit — 
indicating  upgrading  as  well  as  moderniza- 
tion. 

Pehaps  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions of  the  tax  changes  has  been  the 
stimulus  they  have  given  to  business  man- 
agement to  reexamine  its  thinking  and 
policies  on  modernization — giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  after-tax  return.  It  is  in- 
creasingly recognized  that  companies  who 
Ignore  modernization  needs  are  begging  for 
trouble.  An  expectation  that  the  company 
will  share  in  general  prosperity  may  be  dis- 
appointed. Obsolete  plant  and  equipment 
will  hold  it  back. 

Businessmen  can't  just  sit  back  and  expect 
to  ride  the  wave  of  economic  expansion. 
If  they  don't  keep  up  the  wave  can  go  right 
over  their  heads.  The  man  who  is  first  to 
modernize  has  a  competitive  edge  that's  hard 
to  beat — he  can  deliver  better  goods  faster, 
with  fewer  rejects.  It  is  the  kind  of  compe- 
tition that  brings  In  reorders,  and  new  busi- 
ness as  well. 

The  company  that  tries  to  hang  on  and 
save  money  by  operating  with  outdated 
equipment  doesn't  save  money — it  raises 
costs. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  siu-prislng  that  more 
and  more  businessmen  are  looking  around 
for  new  Ideas,  new  ways  to  modernize,  new 
way  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  tax  climate 
for  investment. 

In  fact,  they  are  doing  more  than  looking — 
they  are  making  concrete  plans.  A  Com- 
merce Department-SEC  survey  taken  in 
February  reports  that  planned  expenditvires 
for  plant  and  equipment  for  1965  will  be 
12  percent  above  last  year's  level  and  41  per- 
cent above  the  1960  level. 

When  you  go  back  to  your  offices,  it  might 
be  very  useful — useful  in  a  dollars  and  cents 
way — to  call  in  your  machine  experts  and 
your  accountants  and  your  tax  counselors 
and  ask:  Am  I  getting  the  benefits  of  the 
depreciation  reform?  Have  my  investment 
plans  been  analyzed  In  the  light  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  tax  rate  reform?  When 
my  competitors  here  and  abroad  are  newly 
modernized,  can  I  compete?  The  answer 
may  well  determine  the  future  coxirse  of 
your  business  and  your  share  in  the  benefits 
of  our  expanding  economy. 

Let  me  be  still  more  specific.  A  basic  ques- 
tion you  will  want  to  raise  is  not  merely: 
Should  I  add  new  capacity  to  meet  expanded 
customer  requirements  and  keep  my  share 
of  the  market?  For  the  experienced  busi- 
nessman this  Is  relatively  easy  to  answer. 

Rather,  it  is  the  more  challenging  query- 
one  likely  to  be  more  vital  to  the  long-range 
success  of  your  enterprise:  Can  I  profitably 
replace  old,  inefficient  tools  with  new,  more 
productive  equipment  that  not  only  enables 
me  to  produce  more  but  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  deliver  today's  output  at  less  cost? 

This  is  the  essence  of  modernization:  the 
will  to  weed  out  the  obsolete  machine  and 
substitute  a  new  machine  which  embodies 
the  latest  technology. 

The  new  tax  provisions  provide  the  drive 
and  readily  calculable  monetary  benefits  to 
overcome  hesitation  or  natural  reluctance  to 
make  the  financial  commitments  involved, 
which  sometimes  hold  back  decisions  to 
modernize.  They  check  the  contagion  of 
neglected  obsolesence.  For  if  the  tempo  of 
progress  slows  for  some  businesses,  this 
makes  It  easier  for  others  to  slow  down  and 
still  maintain  their  relative  position  In  the 
competitive  parade,  until  a  whole  industry 
or  the  whole  economy  stagnates.  No  busi- 
ness wants  this  to  happen  to  itself,  to  its  in- 
dustry, or  to  the  economy  in  which  it  oper- 
ates.    The  new  tax  climate  reinforces  the 
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inherent  drive  of  American  enterprise  to  seek 
ever  more  efficient  cost-cutting  techniques. 
The  rewards  of  the  modernization  incen- 
tive provisions  are  not  confined  to  big  busi- 
ness or  to  small  business  or  to  any  sector  of 
the  economy.  Whether  your  firm  is  large  or 
small,  the  more  you  Invest,  and  modernize. 
the  more  you  are  helping  your  own  business 
and  the  more  you  are  helping  the  Nation 

Itself.  . 

This  is  a  big  year  In  Detroit— a  record- 
breaking  year  in  the  auto  industry.  I  am 
convlnced-and  I  think  most  economists 
would  agree— that  the  principal  reason  this 
is  a  recordbreaking  year  Is  the  tax  cut  which 
President  Johnson  signed  Into  law  just  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

This  tax  cut  created  a  real  revolution  in 
orthodox  thinking  about  tax  policy  as  an 
economic  tool.  You  may  be  sure  that,  as  a 
result  tax  policy  will  be  used  again  where  it 
can  help  the  economy— as  it  will  be  this  year 
with  a  reduction  in  the  scope  and  amount  oi 
excise  taxes. 

The  Government  then.  Is  doing  Its  part  to 
maintain  a  healthy  climate  for  business  in- 
vestment. This  Is  a  proper  function  of  Gov- 
ernment, since  business  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  business  must 
cooperate  If  all  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Government  are  to  prove  effective.  We  are 
now  seeing  a  splendid  example  of  business 
cooperation  In  the  voluntary  business  efforts 
to  help  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  At  the  same  time,  by  making  the 
most  of  investment  and  modernization  op- 
portunities, by  the  exercise  of  responsible 
restraint  In  maintaining  price  stability,  and 
by  aggressive  exploration  of  new  markets  and 
new  opportunities  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
business  can  do  much  to  sustain  our  present 
economic  expansion  at  its  present  rate. 

Government  has  modernized  the  tools  of 
tax  policy— to  help  the  builders  and  users 
of  machine  tools  to  modernize  our  industrial 
processes.  The  Government  has  retired  Bul- 
letin F  and  Invested  In  a  new  depreciation 
policy  and  an  Investment  credit— so  that 
business  can  retire  its  outworn  machinery 
and  Invest  In  modern  productive  tools. 
Government  has  retired  high  tax  rates  and 
Invested  In  sweeping  tax  reductions — to  that 
business  can  modernize  and  expand  with 
confidence  In  a  strong  consumer  demand. 
With  the  modernization  of  Government  tax 
policies  thus  matched  by  a  modernization  of 
business  practices,  the  forces  for  economic 
growth  will  be  powerful  and  sustained. 

We  win  face  economic  problems  in  the 
future.  But  with  the  enlightened  and  ener- 
getic leadership  we  have  today,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  we  have  gained 
over  the  past  few  years.  I  am  confident  that 
these  problems  will  be  solved.  Our  economy 
will  thereby  continue  to  provide  the  means 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren as  we  move  closer  to  the  Great  Society 
In  the  years  ahead. 


calls  forth  our  expressed  horror  and  op- 
position.   It  becomes  a  people  such  as 
ourselves — dedicated  to  freedom  and  in- 
dividual liberty — not  only  to  remember 
and  reflect  upon  the  past  suffering  of  the 
Armenians  during  this  prescribed  month 
of  mourning,  but  also  to  dedicate  our 
efforts  and  reflections  to  the  best  man- 
ner by  which  to  avoid  and  eliminate  any 
future  repetition  of  such  ignoble  action. 
To  the  Armenian  people  in  Massachu- 
setts I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
admiration  for  the  dignity  and  concern 
they  have  exhibited  in  carrying  out  the 
commemorative  programs  and  for  the 
many  fine  and  intellectual  contributions 
they  have  made  to  our  Commonwealth. 
To  the  Armenian  people  throughout  this 
Nation  and  the  world,  I  would  like  to  re- 
aflarm    my    sympathetic    dedication    to 
their  fight  for  justice  and  liberty  for 
every  single  human  being. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  MASSACRE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  April  24,  1965,  was  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  atrocities  against  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple, resulting  in  the  massacre  of  1.5  mil- 
lion of  this  courageous  race.  Armenians 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tion have  reaffirmed  their  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  human  rights. 

Indeed,  the  Armenian  question  is  very 
much  alive  today.  In  America,  where 
both  the  concept  and  practice  of  justice 
demand  that  the  slightest  trespass  of  the 
rights  of  a  single  individual  receive  me- 
ticulous attention,  certainly  the  oppres- 
sion and  destruction  of  a  race  or  nation 


THE   JOHNSON  WAY:    VICTORY 
THROUGH   CONSENSUS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
ttile  "The  Johnson  Way:  Victory 
Through  Consensus."  The  article,  writ- 
ten by  Tom  Wicker,  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  18, 1965. 

President  Johnson  has  long  been 
known  to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
as  an  untiring  worker  on  behalf  of  the 
issues  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  As  President,  he  has 
made  great  use  of  the  skills  he  learned 
while  serving  in  this  body. 

The  89th  Congress  is  establishing  a 
great  record  and  the  President  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  progress.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Wicker  describes  very  well 
the  President's  technique  of  "come  let  us 
reason  together."  The  article  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18.  19651 
THE  Johnson  Way:   Victory  Through 
Consensus 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  April  17.— Were  the  Republi- 
can  Party   given   to   Iambic   pentameter.    It 
would  want  these  days  only  some  lean  and 
hungry  Casslus  to  whisper  to  some  unsettled 
Brutus; 

"Why,   man.    he   doth    bestride   the    narrow 
world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves." 

And  as  'twas  asked  in  ancient  Rome,  so  It 
might  be  wondered  now: 

"In  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 

That  he  Is  grown  so  great?" 
Just  3  months  after  the  Inauguration  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  a  full  term  of  his 
own.  It  really  does  seem  sometimes  that 
Washington's  "wide  walls  encompassed  but 
one  man,"  Just  as  Rome's  In  the  day  of 
Caesar.  To  shift  the  Idiom  to  Texas,  the 
President  is  In  tall  cotton  and  eating  high 
on  the  hog. 

Like  Old  Man  River,  his  legislative  pro- 
gram Just  keeps  rolling  along.  Education, 
with    Its    great    potential    for    a    divisive 


church-state  uproar,  has  been  passed  In 
peace.  Medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  over  the 
ancient  hurdle  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Despite  dispute  on  details,  the  pros- 
pect Is  for  passage  without  filibuster  of  the 
major  bill  on  voting  rights.  Beyond  that  un- 
folds the  prospect  of  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive records  of  legislative  achievement  In  any 
session  of  Congress. 

BLISSFUL    SCENE 

Elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  Mr.  Johnson  sur- 
veys a  blissful  scene — save  for  the  uncertain 
prospect  of  a  troubled  summer  of  racial  un- 
rest. The  Republican  Party  lies  In  tatters  at 
his  feet,  still  riven  on  Ideology  and  without  a 
natural  leader.  Mr.  Johnson's  business  sup- 
port also  appears  to  be  holding  firm.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  his  popularity  at  a  high 
level,  and  private  polls  indicate  that  the  leg- 
islative successes  are  laying  the  groundwork 
for  successful  Democratic  campaigns  In  the 
1966  congressional  elections. 

Even  in  his  own  administration,  the  gaps 
have  been  filled.  A  series  of  major  appoint- 
ments, coming  slowly  but  meeting  a  high 
degree  of  public  approval  have  recast  the 
Kennedy  administration  Into  the  Johnson 
administration  with  little  break  In  con- 
tinuity and  no  apparent  party  resentments. 
These  appointments  have  brought  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Attor- 
ney General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann 
Into  positions  of  new  Influence.  The  ap- 
pointment this  week  of  Adm.  William  F, 
Raborn  to  head  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  not  only  met  with  congressional 
approval  but  also  may  bring  a  new  effective- 
ness to  that  controversial  organization. 

Mr.  Johnson  still  has  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments to  make — notably  of  ambassadors— 
but  he  has  filled  out  the  major  offices  and 
staffed  the  regulatory  agencies  with  gener- 
ally impressive  men.  His  White  House  staff 
appears  to  have  become  an  effective  unit,  and 
administration  sources  say  the  talent  hunt 
headed  by  Civil  Service  Director  John  Macy 
Is  going  well. 

Abroad,  the  scene  Is  less  encouraging,  but 
except  in  Vietnam,  scarcely  alarming.  The 
Western  alliance  Is  badly  in  need  of  repair, 
but  the  task  probably  cannot  be  undertaken 
now  in  any  case,  with  uncertain  Govern- 
ments In  Britain  and  West  Germany,  and  an 
all-too-certain  Government  In  France. 
Major  advances  In  Soviet-American  relations 
can  hardly  be  effected  untU  the  new  Soviet 
Government  establishes  Its  positions  more 
clearly  and  while  Vietnam  is  In  crisis. 

There  is  plenty  of  potential  trouble  in  the 
Middle  East  and  with  some  of  the  fierier 
"uncommitted"  nations  like  Indonesia.  The 
Congo  and  Cyprus  crises  continue.  But  to 
offset  these  problems,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress apparently  Is  having  greater  effect  In 
Latin  America. 

None  of  Mr.  Johnson's  various  foreign 
entanglements  seem  to  threaten  him  with 
extensive  trouble  at  home,  except  Vietnam. 
Even  on  that  explosive  Issue.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  managed  to  put  together  an  uneasy  con- 
sensus of  support,  partlcvQarly  slnfs  his  offer 
to  negotiate.  But  there  Is  little  room  for 
maneuver.  The  Republicans  In  Congress 
have  made  It  plain  that  they  will  attacK 
anything  they  construe  as  "retreat"  m 
southeast  Asia.  Yet.  a  shooting  war  on  the 
Asian  Mainland  would  probably  be  un- 
popular and  would  put  a  sharp  celling  on 
Mr.  Johnson's  ambitious  domestic  program. 

TROUBLE    SPOTS 

Vietnam  alone,  in  short,  seems  at  the  mo- 
ment seriously  to  threaten  Mr.  Johnsons 
standing  as  an  American  colossus.  But  there 
are  other  situations  that  offer  varying  de- 
grees of  potential  trouble,  for  instance: 

1.  The  economy.  Inflationary  possibilities 
abound.    In  particular,  a  steel  wage  settle- 
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mpnt  and  a  steel  price  rise  heyond  the  ad- 
ministration's guidelines  would  confront  Mr 
tohnson  with  hard  political  choices  that 
could  hurt  his  position  with  labor  or  busl- 
ness  or  both. 

2  Poverty.  Increasing  evidence  of  con- 
fused administration  and  political  Influences 
in  the  poverty  program  has  caught  congres- 
sional attention.  A  major  scandal  or  a  con- 
eresslonal  crackdown  would  reflect  sharply 
on  Mr   Johnson's  most  publicized  program. 

3  Labor.  The  unions  are  demanding  both 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
repeal  of  a  Taft-Hartley  law  provision  per- 
mitting State  rlght-to-work  laws.  Both  is- 
sues are  politically  explosive  and  could  put 
Mr  Johnson  in  the  position  of  having  to 
offend  either  labor  or  business  supporters. 

But  Washington  Is  getting  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  Lyndon  Johnson  picking  his 
way  unscratched,  through  thorny  thickets 
like  these.  And  there  Is  not  much  doubt 
about  what  meat  this  Caesar  feeds  on.  It  is 
politics — a  mastery  of  the  art  so  sensitive  as 
to  make  a  radar  antenna  seem  obsolete. 

The  uneasy  left  wing  of  his  own  party  has 
been  stilled  with  performance — the  school 
bill,  medicare  and  the  compelling  speech  on 
voting  rights  during  the  Selma  crisis.  The 
business  community,  always  suspicious  of 
Democratic  Presidents,  has  been  brought 
around  by  the  emphasis  on  economy,  by  such 
appointments  as  those  of  Mr.  Connor  and 
Mr.  Fowler,  by  the  tax  cut  and  its  accompany- 
ing rhetoric  about  economic  growth  and  free 
enterprise  and  by  such  astute  exercises  as 
the  "volimtary"  program  to  right  the  imbal- 
ance of  payments.  The  Republicans  reduced 
nearly  to  Impotence  by  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  Barry  Goldwater,  have  scarcely  found 
an  opening. 

OPPOSITION    STIFLED 

The  best  features  of  a  Republican  medical 
care  plan  were  absorbed  Into  the  Democratic 
bill.  First-year  appropriation  requests  for 
the  major  Johnson  program  have  been  kept 
low  enough  to  muffle  Republican  cries  of 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  support  of  old 
Republican  heads  like  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  Dirksen,  Of  Illluols.  and  Representa- 
tive WILLIAM  McCulloch.  of  Ohlo,  has  been 
assiduously  sought  on  and  fulsomely  praised 
In  the  crucial  voting  rights  situation.  This 
week,  that  noble  Republican  name.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  was  dispatched  abroac".  again, 
not  least  to  add  a  little  bipartisan  gloss  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Johnson  never  ceases  In  his  pursuit  of 
rapport  with  any  group  or  Individuals  whose 
backing  or  friendship  might  be  useful. 
Nearly  every  Member  of  Congress  has  been 
entertained  at  the  White  House  and  mas- 
saged by  the  Presidential  grip.  Mayors.  Gov- 
ernors, teachers,  religious  leaders,  business 
executives,  newspapermen — all  have  heard 
the  President  expound  on  everything  from 
the  balance  of  pajTnents  to  Vietnam. 
Wednesday  he  made  a  flying  trip  to  disaster- 
stricken  areas  of  the  Midwest — not  to  bring 
anything  tangible  to  the  vmfortunate.  but  to 
demonstrate  his  sympathy  and  Interest  and 
that  of  the  administration. 

That  is  why  few  observers  here  believe  Mr. 
Johnson  is  likely  to  begin  fumbling  and 
stumbling,  no  matter  what  misfortunes  be- 
fall. No  small  part  of  his  success  so  far  has 
been  due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  own 
efforts— the  national  prosperity  he  inherited, 
for  instance,  and  the  opportunity  to  run 
against  Mr.  Goldwater.  Even  so.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  given  ample  proof  that  he  is  no 
longer  Just  a  political  accident  In  the  White 
House.  He  knows  what  he  Is  doing,  and  how 
to  do  It,  as  few  Presidents  have. 

It  would  be  no  wonder  If  some  frustrated 
opponents,  unlike  the  lean  and  hungry  Cas- 
sius,  became  convinced  that  the  fault  for 
their  clrcvunstances  lay  not  in  themselves 
but  In  their  stars. 


JAMES  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  MITCHELL.  S.  DAK.,  AREA 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  23,  I  met  with  a  group 
of  90  interested  citizens  in  my  home- 
town. Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  explore  the  desir- 
ability of  a  survey  of  James  River  de- 
velopment possibilities  in  the  Mitchell 
area.  Members  of  the  city  council,  the 
Mitchell  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Davison  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  clergy,  local  news  media,  business- 
men, professional  people,  farmers,  and 
other  civic  leaders  were  present. 

The  group  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  feasibility  sur- 
vey by  the  appropriate  agencies.  The 
resolution  led,  in  turn,  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Mitchell 
and  sent  to  me.  over  the  signature  of 
Mayor  C.  W.  Klingaman,  on  the  24th 
of  ^pril. 

Oh  the  basis  of  this  resolution  and  the 
consensus  of  the  Mitchell  meeting,  I 
have  requested  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
undertake  immediately  a  feasibility  sur- 
vey. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
on  Water  and  Power,  Kenneth  Holum, 
has  assured  me  that  he  is  instructing  the 
district  Bureau  of  Reclamation  office, 
at  Huron,  to  proceed  with  the  survey. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  have  a  special 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  full  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources.  The 
possibilities  of  increasing  municipal 
water  supply,  recreation,  irrigation,  and 
flood  control,  as  well  as  river  navigation, 
need  to  be  fully  explored.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  purpose  of  the  studies  that 
will  soon  go  forward.  After  the  surveys 
have  been  completed,  a  judgment  can 
then  be  reached  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mitchell  area  to  proceed 
with  a  James  River  dam  and  other  de- 
velopment programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  April  24  of  the  Mitchell 
City  Council  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Certificate  of  Resolution  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Mitchell.  S.  Dak. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  duly  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Mitchell  at  a 
special  meeting  called  and  held  on  the  23d 
day  of  April  1965. 

"RESOLUTION 

"Whereas  the  future  development  of  agri- 
culture. Industry,  rural  life  in  the  James 
River  Valley  and  mimiclpal  growth  of  the 
city  of  Mitchell  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  an  abimdant,  economical  and  suit- 
able water  supply;  and 

"Whereas  detailed  studies  to  survey  the 
feasibility  and  possibilities  of  flood  control 
and  water  development  for  multipurpose  use 
have  not  been  progressing  In  a  satisfactory 
manner  In  the  James  River  Valley;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  an  immediate  need  and 
desire  to  determine  the  potential  beneflts 
of  such  multipurpose  development  in  the 
James  River  Valley:  and 

"Whereas  State  and  local  authorities  do 
not  have  the  financial  ability  to  adequately 


carry  out  a  program  for  the  study  and  execu- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  James  River 
Valley;  and 

"Whereas  a  group  of  some  90  Interested 
persons  In  the  community  of  Mitchell.  8. 
Dak.,  gathered  together  because  of  the  ap- 
parent urgency  of  the  situation;  and 

"Whereas  such  group  Included  members 
of  the  City  Covmcll  of  the  City  of  Mitchell, 
the  Mitchell  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Davison  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
members  of  the  clergy,  the  local  news  media, 
local  businessmen,  professional  people  and 
civic  and  social  organizations  and  other  In- 
terested Individuals;  and 

"Whereas  such  group  by  a  vmanimous  vote 
requested  the  Mitchell  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  local  bodies  to  make  an 
appeal  to  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  Inaugvu-ate  an  Immediate 
detailed  study  of  the  James  River  Valley: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request 
the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  to  immediately  Inaugurate  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  feaslbUlty  of  multipur- 
pose water  storage  development  In  the  James 
River  Valley  to  provide  for  Irrigation  for  agri- 
cultural land,  water  for  cities  and  towns, 
water  for  industrial  use,  water  for  recreation, 
water  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  flood  control; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  directed  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
or  agencies.  State  and  local  agencies  and  to 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota. 

"Dated  this  24th  day  of  April  1965. 
"C.  W.  Klingaman, 
"Mayor  of  the  City  of  Mitchell,  S.  Dak." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  FIGHTS 
OBSCENITY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
first  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  Commission  on  Obscene  and  Noxious 
Matters  and  Materials,  I  have  been 
watching  the  struggle  which  many  com- 
munities and  cities  have  been  making 
against  this  traffic  in  smut.  The  people 
who  are  trying  to  protect  public  morals, 
especially  the  mental  and  moral  health 
of  our  youth,  have  had  to  carry  on  with- 
out the  benefit  of  adequate  laws,  or  even 
careful  definitions,  in  an  effort  to  rid 
newsstands  of  the  pornographic  mag- 
azines, pictures,  and  other  materials  dis- 
played in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  young  people. 

In  New  York  City,  the  mayor  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  that  area,  and  to 
eradicate  such  offensive  materials  from 
public  display.  The  New  York  Daily 
News,  which  has  been  editorializing  on 
this  problem  very  efifectively.  carried  a 
story  on  April  12,  which  described  the 
activities  of  the  mayor's  commission  and 
details  some  of  the  proposals  which  the 
commission  makes  for  correcting  this 
sordid  problem.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  commission  endorsed  the  legislation. 
S.  309,  which  I  have  introduced. 

Many  citizens  in  other  cities  around 
the  country  want  to  know  what  they  can 
do  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  their 
children.  I  believe  that  the  material  in 
this  news  story  wUl  give  them  many  of 
the  answers  they  need  and  for  that 
reason  I  ask  that  the  story  by  Peter 
Coutros  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blame  Courts  for  Flood  of  Printed  Filth 
(By  Peter  Coutros) 

Appalled  by  the  torrent  of  published  filth 
polluting  the  minds  of  youngsters,  a  jury  of 
21  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  has  found  the  courts  guilty  of  de- 
basing the  standards  of  the  community. 

This  unanimous,  strongly  worded  con- 
demnation has  been  forwarded  to  city  hall  by 
the  Citizens  Anti-Pornography  Commission, 
which  has  simultaneously  offered  an  11-point 
program  to  combat  the  accessibility  of  smut 
to  minors. 

In  a  well-documented  report,  the  commis- 
sion asks  for  immediate  passage  of  proposed 
legislation  which  would  stop  the  peddling 
of  printed  filth  to  those  under  18  years  of 
age. 

The  bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
later  this  week,  was  drafted  by  Corporation 
Counsel  Leo  A.  Larkin.  the  city's  ranking 
legal  adviser. 

It  comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  overwhelm- 
ing public  response  to  an  editorial  printed 
In  the  News  on  February  15.  The  editorial  re- 
flected the  concern  expressed  by  many  Amer- 
icans over  the  growing  number  of  books  and 
periodicals  whose  theme  is  smut. 

Pointing  out  that  alarmed  groups  were 
drawing  a  parallel  between  peddlers  of  por- 
nography and  dope  pushers,  the  38-line  edi- 
torial went  on  to  explain  that  the  reason 
lawmakers  were  lax  in  proposing  remedial 
legislation  was  an  apparent  absence  of  public 
demand  for  such  action. 

After  stating  its  opposition  to  censorship, 
the  editorial,  which  asked,  "What  to  smite 
smut?"  concluded  by  suggesting  that  readers 
with  ideas  on  how  to  combat  the  dlrt-for- 
doUars  delegation  contact  their  representa- 
tives In  the  State  legislature. 

The  readers'  views  also  were  solicited.  To 
date,  the  mall  count  has  exceeded  13,400. 
The  writers  represented  various  faiths  and 
all  income  strata  of  the  community. 

Never  before  had  a  News  editorial  or  story 
elicited  such  an  outpourtog  of  sentiment. 

THE    NEWS    ACTS    ON    PEOPLE'S    MANDATE 

Armed  i*ith  this  mandate  from  the  people, 
this  paper  undertook  to  initiate  appropriate 
action  on  the  legislative  front. 

Previous  measures  aimed  at  saving  our 
youngsters  from  the  lewd  literature  being 
purveyed  to  them  had  run  afoul  of  the 
coftrts,  which  considered  the  laws  confront- 
ing them  as  being  too  vague  for  enforcement. 

Almost  always,  the  decisions  Invalidating 
the  legislation  were  extremely  close.  In  many 
cases,  a  switch  of  one  vote  would  have  made 
the  difference. 

On  July  22,  1964,  for  instance,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Henry  Mill- 
er's "Tropic  of  Cancer"  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  being  obscene.  The  tribunal's  5- 
to-4  decision  negated  an  earlier  4-to-3  vote 
by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  which 
would  have  removed  the  controversial  book 
from  shop  stalls. 

COURT    OK     IS     CLOSE    ON     "FANNY     HILL,"     TOO 

The  same  court  which  rejected  Miller's 
novel  looked  with  favor  upon  "Fanny  Hill." 
Again,  It  was  by  the  most  minimal  of  mar- 
gins. 4-to-3.  that  this  diary  of  a  prostitute, 
written  in  almost  clinical  detail,  was  allowed 
to  be  sold  throughout  the  State. 

Similarly,  the  court  of  appeals  turned 
down  section  484-H  of  the  pienal  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  and  distribution  of  objec- 
tionable material  to  youngsters. 

A  law  written  In  virtually  the  same  legal 
terminology  had  won  approval  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Supreme  Court,  whose  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
when  It  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate  the 
matter. 


The  precise  definition  as  to  what  constl- 
txited  obscenity  had  plagued  those  who  had 
sought  to  eradicate  this  evil  earlier.  This 
legal  hurdle  loomed  large  and  discouraging 
when,  at  the  behest  of  various  Interested 
parties.  Mayor  Wagner  organized  the  Citizens 
Antlpornography  Commission  last  August  7. 

Made  up  of  representatives  of  such  diverse 
sectors  of  the  community  as  law,  labor,  in- 
dustry, education,  medicine  and  publishing, 
the  commission  first  convened  October  9, 
1964,  to  be  addressed  by  the  mayor. 

Voicing  his  administration's  keen  disap- 
pointment over  the  manner  In  which  the 
courts  had  dealt  with  the  problem,  Wagner 
declared  that  the  judges  had  misinterpreted 
community  standards. 

What  was  needed,  said  the  mayor,  was  ac- 
tion by  representative  citizens'  groups  to 
arouse  public  opinion.  Wherever  a  con- 
sensus was  properly  articulated,  the  public 
interest  wns  the  ultimate  beneficiary,  he  said. 

Even  as  they  were  being  exhorted  by  the 
mayor  to  initiate  some  action  which  could 
eventually  be  translated  Into  law.  the  com- 
mission members  were  being  apprised  of  the 
difficulty  confronting  them  in  their  quest  by 
Counsel  Lnrkin. 

COMMISSION     AGREES     BOOKS     ARE     OBSCENE 

To  determine  for  themselves  what  all  the 
legal  hootin'  and  hollerin'  was  about,  the 
commission  members  then  read  "Tropic  of 
Cancer,"  "Fanny  Hill"  (subtitled  "Memoirs 
of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure") ,  the  bestseller, 
"Candy."  and  Touch  magazine. 

The  commission  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  three  books  and  magazine  were  "obscene, 
filthy,  indecent,  and  totally  repugnant  to 
their  standards  as  representatives  of  the 
community." 

Tliat  this  material  could  even  be  distrib- 
uted among  adults  was  an  appalling  situa- 
tion, the  commission  asserted. 

With  the  rocketing  sales  of  Inexpensive 
soft-cover  books,  all  of  this  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly available  to  youngsters. 

After  chastising  the  courts  for  permitting 
such  "vile,  disgusting,  and  loathsome  publi- 
cations" to  continue  to  print  unfettered  by 
any  legal  restraint,  the  commission  proposed 
the  following  11-point  plan: 

1.  That  the  local,  State,  and  Federal  ob- 
scenity statutes  presently  on  the  books,  be 
vigorously  and  relentlessly  enforced. 

2.  That  the  State  of  New  York  and  other 
States  pass  additional  obscenity  statutes 
especially  designed  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  children. 

3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopt  the  bill  presently  before  It  entitled, 
"A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials." 

4.  That  the  city  of  New  York  and  every 
city  and  State  In  the  United  States  establish 
a  similar  permanent  commission. 

5.  That  there  be  established  In  New  York 
City  and  every  major  city  In  the  Nation, 
citizen  commissions  to  read  and  review  mate- 
rials alleged  to  be  salacious  and  thereafter 
to  express  a  "community  standard"  as  to 
whether  the  publication  is  obscene. 

6.  That  the  clergy  of  the  city.  State,  and 
Nation  be  urged  to  continue  to  express  its 
deep  concern  regarding  the  serious  nature  of 
this  problem  and  request  their  congregations 
to  support  the  proposals  of  this  commission 
by  urging  their  legislators  and  public  officials 
to  implement  these  recommendations. 

7.  That  the  citizens  of  New  York  City,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation  be  urged  to  write  to 
their  city.  State  and  Federal  legislators  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  legislation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program  prepared  by  this  com- 
mission. 

8.  That  the  parents  of  the  youth  of  our 
city  and  our  Nation  be  especially  warned 
by  the  chief  executive  of  each  community 
of  the  grossly  depraved  nature  of  so  many 
of  the  publications  now  on  numerous  news- 
stands and  In  candy  stores  throughout  the 


city  and  Nation  and  the  danger  they  pose  to 
their  children. 

9.  That  the  chief  executive  of  each  com- 
munity appeal  to  the  morality  and  civic  and 
national  pride  of  authors,  distributors,  pub- 
Ushers,  and  retailers  of  obscenity  and  re- 
quest them  to  desist  from  disseminating 
the  same. 

10.  That  the  chief  executive  of  each  com- 
munity  urge  the  m:iss  media — newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  and  television — to  Join  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  children  of  our 
city  and  Nation  to  assist  In  eradicating  the 
evil  of  obscenity. 

11.  Tliat  copies  of  this  report  be  widely 
distributed  to  interested  citizens  of  the  city, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  tiie  mayors  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Nation,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States,  and  to  all  St.ite 
legislatures. 

NOTHING   V.^GUE    .^BOtTT   LARKIN 's    PROPOSAL 

The  commission  called  on  the  public  to 
m.ike  its  influence  felt. 

Call  the  police  where  necessary,  write  to 
the  chairm.an  of  grand  Juries  and  appear  as 
witness  when  nececsary;  this,  says  the  com- 
mission. Is  how  parents  can  combat  the 
peril  engulfint;  their  children. 

The  statute  being  proposed  by  Larkin  to 
the  State  legislature.  In  expectation  of  hav- 
ing  it  enacted  Into  law  by  July  1,  can  hardly 
be  characterized  as  too  vague. 

Its  target  is  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  exploration  of  sex,  lust, 
or  perversion. 

On  the  subject  of  nudity,  the  bill  would 
regard  as  salacious  those  publications  at- 
tracting the  viewer's  attention  to  genitals, 
pubic  areas,  buttocks,  or  female  breasts 
below  a  point  immediately  above  the  top  of 
the  areola. 

The  sale  of  such  matter  would  be  prohib- 
ited by  this  law,  with  the  penalty  to  any 
person  selling  such  material  to  those  under 
18  being  a  fine  of  $100  or  by  imprisonment 
up  to  a  year. 

The  penalty  for  a  second  conviction  of 
this  misdemeanor  would  be  a  fine  of  up  to 
$250  or  up  to  2  years  in  Jail.  Any  subse- 
quent offense  of  this  nature  would  be  dealt 
with  as  a  felony. 

In  many  respects,  the  bill  being  proposed 
by  Larkin  Is  similar  to  one  Introduced  March 
22  by  Assemblyman  Burton  Hecht  of  the 
Bronx.  The  latter  bill  Is,  hov/ever,  more  ex- 
plicit and  covers  more  ground. 

The  Hecht  bill  would  deal  severely  with 
publications  showing  or  depicting  persons 
with  genitals  In  a  state  or  condition  of  sex- 
ual stimulation  or  arousal  or  *  *  *  engaged 
In  an  act  or  acts  of  masturbation,  homo- 
sexuality or  sexual  intercourse." 

Hecht's  recommended  legislation  continues 
m  this  vein,  leaving  virtually  nothing  open  to 
charges  of  vagueness. 

The  bill,  if  It  overcomes  legal  barriers, 
would  also  hold  to  strict  accounting  records 
or  tapes  dealing  in  narration  of  lascivious 
acts. 

In  Washington,  Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  has  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  create  a  commission  to 
cope  with  obscene  matters  and  materials. 

EXCEPTION  TO  RULE  OF  FREE  PRESS 

Charges  of  "censorship"  are  labeled  as 
spurious  by  Mundt. 

Not  only  Is  obscenity  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  explains  Mundt,  but  the  Na- 
tion's most  historic  document  clearly  regards 
obscenity  as  an  exception  to  the  guarantees 
of  free  speech  and  free  press. 

Such  is  the  temper  on  Capitol  HUl  relative 
to  smut  that  Mundt,  a  member  of  the  GOPs 
conservative  ranks,  has  the  support  of  Sena- 
tors CLIFFORD  Case,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  w 
Alaska,  usually  alined  with  the  party s 
liberal  faction. 
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For  aU  these  Influential  persons  arrayed 
Jlnst  smut,  the  forces  of  Indecency  con- 
?fnue  to  wage  a  strong  fight,  using  any  tech- 
nique which  serves  their  purpose  best.  In- 
cluding sniping. 

in  New  Canaan.  Conn..  Mrs.  Loretta  Luce. 
who  operates  a  newsstand  with  her  husband. 
has  been  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  slander 
for  refusing  to  sell  pornographic  magazines. 

SOME  OWNERS    CALLED    "UNENLIGHTED    PRUDES" 

Mineographed  circulars  distributed  to 
other  store  owners  and  pasted  on  the  window 
of  a  laundromat  paint  the  woman  in  colors 
of  anti-intellectuallsm  and  censorship. 

Mrs  Luce  and  those  who  share  her  views 
are  characterized  as  "unlightened,  unedu- 
cated old  women,  moral  prudes." 

In  Paris  too,  there  is  a  tendency  by  some 
to  downgrade  the  strength  of  the  moral  revul- 
sion felt  by  so  many  Americans  vls-a-vls 
salacious  publications. 

With  French  postcards  being  banned  from 
tho=e  pretty  stands  along  the  Seine  and  with 
President  de  Gaulle  looking  reprovingly 
down  his  long  nose  at  some  of  his  country- 
men's sexual  excesses,  one  peddler  of  pornog- 
raphy allowed  as  how  he'd  pack  his  clothes 
and  cards  and  come  here. 

"Now  there  isn't  any  censorship  In  Amer- 
ica," proclaims  Maurice  GIrodlas,  the  pur- 
veyor of  pornography. 

■The  courts  have  cleared  things  up.  You 
may  publish  anvthlng  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  burgeoisie  have  taken  over  In  France. 
The  French  are  behind  the  times." 

Who  would  have  thought — ? 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    82 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand,  my  amend- 
ment is  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment  is 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  myself.  It  is 
known  as  the  "clean  elections"  amend- 
ment to  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  amendment  itself  is  quite  brief, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  it  in  full  at  this 
point: 

On  page  29,  line  20,  strike  all  down  to  and 
Including  line  4  on  page  30  and  Insert  In  lieu 
the  following:  Whoever  knowingly  or  will- 
fully gives  false  Information  as  to  his  name, 
address,  or  period  of  residence  In  the  voting 
district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
eligibiUty  to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires 
with  another  Individual  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  his  false  registration  or  Illegal 
voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts 
payment  either  for  registration  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  guar- 
anteeing to  every  American  citizen  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
election  process,  but  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  that  this  guarantee  is  meaning- 
less if  that  vote  is  not  counted  properly, 
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or  if  that  vote  is  effectively  canceled  by 
a  vote  that  is  illegally  cast,  or  if  another 
person  illegally  registers  to  vote.  I  feel 
that  the  Congress,  in  its  efforts  to  see  to 
it  that  the  integrity  of  a  man's  right  to 
vote  is  protected,  is  obligated  to  see  to  it 
that  the  integrity  of  his  vote  itself  is 
protected. 

The  pending  amendment  addresses  it- 
self to  this  problem  by  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  for  anyone  to  give  false  in- 
formation as  to  his  name,  address,  or 
length  of  residence  in  a  particular  elec- 
tion district.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  it  would  also  be  a  Federal 
offense  for  anyone  to  conspire  with 
another  to  register  falsely  or  to  vote 
illegally.  Third,  the  amendment  would 
provide  a  penalty  for  anyone  offering  or 
accepting  money  or  something  of  value 
in  exchange  for  registering  or  voting. 

The  abuses  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  correct  are  not  sectional  in  na- 
ture. The  amendment  is  not  aimed  at 
one  part  of  the  country  or  another.  It 
is  aimed  at  a  condition  which  we  know 
exists  and  which  continues  to  exist  de- 
spite the  valiant  efforts  of  many  local 
oflBcials  to  stamp  it  out. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  either  the  lack  of 
sufficient  legal  authority  or  the  actual 
connivance  of  some  in  illegal  acts  which 
brings  about  the  condition  this  amend- 
ment seeki.  to  remedy.  If,  then,  local 
officials  either  do  not  or  will  not  take 
appropriate  action  to  curb  or  prevent 
such  acts  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  report  of  the  Election  Research  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  dealing  with  the  1964  elections 
in  Arkansas.  I  wish  to  quote  brief  por- 
tions of  the  report — not  to  point  the 
finger  at  the  State  of  Arkansas  but  sim- 
ply because  the  report  contains  examples 
of  the  type  of  thing  which  we  should  be 
seeking  to  prevent. 

For  example,  the  nonpartisan  report 
states: 

Anyone  could  purchase  poll  tax  receipts 
for  an  assortment  of  gravestones,  and  then 
apply  by  mall  for  absentee  ballots.  The 
county  clerk,  seeing  that  the  applicants  were 
listed  in  the  poll  book,  would  then  send  the 
ballots  and  voters'  statements  to  the  desig- 
nated address.  The  ballots  would  be  re- 
turned and  counted. 

The  report  continues: 

It  is  generally  agreed,  "that  there  was  more 
purging  of  absentee  ballots  this  general  elec- 
tion than  ever  before."  But,  according  to 
the  report,  "despite  this  widespread  casting 
out  of  ballots,  our  preliminary  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  total  of  30,930  ballots  actually 
counted  was  bloated  with  fraudulent  and  in- 
valid votes  *  •  *  it  is  doubtful  that  there 
were  10,000  valid  absentee  votes  cast  In  the 
general  election  of  1964." 

I  repeat  that  I  have  not  quoted  from 
the  Arkansas  report  to  indicate  that  con- 
ditions are  worse  in  Arkansas  than  any- 
where else.  It  just  happens  that  the 
Arkansas  report  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion and  it  contains  excellent  examples 
of  voting  abuses  which  unfortunately 
can  be  found  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  today. 

As  a  further  example  I  quote  from  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 


Tribune  on  Saturday,  March  20,  1965. 
The  editorial  says  in  part: 

Alabama  and  the  other  States  of  the  Deep 
South  are  not  the  only  places  where  citizens 
are  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and  to 
have  their  votes  counted  honestly.  At  every 
election  in  Chicago  thou.-ands  of  Negroes  and 
other  citizens  are  intimidated  and  bribed 
by  precinct  captains.  Illiterate  voters  and 
voters  who  swear  they  are  Illiterate  are 
followed  Into  the  polling  booths  and  the 
voting  machines  are  pulled  for  them. 

Another  method  of  controlling  votes — 

The  editorial  continues — 
Is  particularly  effective  among  voters  who  are 
receiving  public  welfare  payments  or  living 
in  public  housing.  They  are  visited  In  their 
homes,  asked  to  sign  ballot  applications,  and 
then  told  they  need  not  appear  at  the  polls. 
Their  votes  are  cast  for  them  early  on  the 
morning  of  election  day. 

The  same  newspaper  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  last  fall,  sximmed  up  this 
sort  of  thing  as  succinctly  as  possible. 
The  Tribune  sa  d,  "Election  fraud  is  not 
occasional,  or  accidental  in  Chicago.  It 
is  a  way  of  life."  It  is,  I  think,  a  way  of 
life  in  too  many  parts  of  the  country  to- 
day and  one  which  honest  men  must 
bring  to  an  end  immediately. 

We  make  a  mockery  of  the  democratic 
process  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  such 
abuses  of  the  ballot.  We  agree,  I  think, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  deny  a  man  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  his  race  or  color, 
and  in  fact  the  Constitution  forbids  it. 
But  is  it  any  less  wrong  for  abuses  such 
as  those  cited  above  to  continue?  If  the 
Congress  is  going  to  enact  legislation  in 
this  field  to  guarantee  a  man  his  voting 
rights,  can  we  fail  to  guarantee  at  the 
same  time  that  the  vote  he  casts  will  be 
cast  in  a  clean  election,  will  be  properly 
tabulated  and  counted,  and  will  not  be 
diluted  by  an  illegally  cast  ballot?  Is  a 
man  any  better  off  when  his  ballot  is 
canceled  by  an  illegally  cast  ballot  than 
he  is  if  he  does  not  vote  at  all?  Who  can 
forget  the  infamous  incident  in  Chicago 
in  the  1960  election  when  in  1  precinct 
82  votes  were  cast  although  the  voting 
list  showed  only  22  qualified  voters? 

Such  incidents  are  every  bit  as  much 
a  blot  on  the  American  image  and  the 
democratic  process  as  are  instances  of 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  based  on 
race  or  color.  Both  must  be  stamped  out 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Our  election  process,  at  best,  Is  rather  in- 
efficient— 

Concludes  the  aforementioned  report 
of  the  Election  Research  Council,  Inc. — 
but  it  marks  the  difference  between  oxir 
democratic  society  and  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tems. The  voice  of  the  people  can  best  be 
heard  through  the  ballot,  and  we  should 
never  condone  or  close  our  eyes  to  any  con- 
dition which  would  pollute  or  adulterate  the 
Integrity  of  the  vote  in  any  election  on  any 
candidate  or  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill.  If  not  I  certainly  shall  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Congress  is  concerning  itself  over 
the  matter  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
every  American  to  vote ;  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  protect  that  vote  against 
being  canceled  by  an  illegally  cast  vote. 
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been  so  willing  to  do  so  much  for  so  many. 
For  other  than  standard  texts  (perhaps 
"standard"  is  the  wrong  adjective  since  texts 
nowadays  are  rarely  given  time  to  become 
standard)  there  Is  at  arms-reach  a  dizzying 
array  of  college  outlines,  how-to  pamphlets, 
student  aids,  abridgments,  made-simple  and 
made-quick  condensations  of  what  passes  for 
education  but  is  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
posite of  adulterated  learning  and  a  slick 
homogenized  product  that  only  the  most 
magnanimous  would  call  culture.  The 
frenetic  desire  for  altruism  on  the  part 
of  some  publishers  has  led  them  to  reduce, 
explain,  outline,  and  annotate  so  simple  a 
work  of  dubious  literary  value  as  Somerset 
Maugham's  "Of  Human  Bondage"  with  the 
same  reverential  devotion  expended  on 
Chaucer  and  Dante.  But.  perhaps,  this  is 
not  so  heinous  a  crime  in  a  society  where 
bargains  can  be  obtained  by  buying  books  by 
the  pound.  To  use  the  descriptive  language 
of  my  students.  "Who's  fooling  whom?" 

Ever  since  Sputnik  I  soared  into  the  empy- 
rean and  the  less-than-literary  expression, 
"population  explosion,"  was  coined,  the 
groves  of  academe  have  not  been  the  same. 
Reason,  c;ilm.  moderation  and  measure,  once 
the  hallmarks  of  the  cultivated  man,  are 
hardly  anywhere  apparent.  Our  teachers  and 
administrators,  with  unbridled  energy  and 
vision,  are  now  emulating  the  antics  of  their 
once  favorite  whipping-boy,  Jean  Jacques 
Rosseau.  They  are  so  engaged  in  hustle  and 
bustle  that  one  fears  that  movement  has 
supplanted  meditation.  All  eyes  are  on  the 
future,  when  not  on  Washington,  that  imag- 
ined drainless  cornucopia  of  all  good;  the 
present  is  merely  something  to  be  muddled 
Through  while  anticipating  the  advent  of  the 
great  new  day. 

But  all  is  far  from  black  in  the  learned 
groves  despite  the  uncomplimentary  portraits 
of  them  found  in  C.  P.  Snow's  "The  Masters" 
and  Edward  Albee's  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf?"  A  frightening  number  of  academi- 
cians are  already  dancing  the  "antic  hay" 
in  the  "brave  new  world"  which,  in  their 
opinion,  has  largely  come  to  pass  and  which 
bodes  an  ever  braver  one.  And  who  of  them 
is  as  courageous  as  the  illustrious  king  to  ad- 
mit that  after  them  might  come  the  deluge? 
Of  greater  moment,  how  many  would  confess 
that  it  is  here  now? 

Grants  and  fellowships,  like  sabbatical 
leaves,  have  long  been  a  part  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Their  lineage  is  idealistic  and  they 
are  frequently  beneficient  in  result.  It  is 
imperative  that  a  teacher  renew  himself 
through  private  study  and  research.  It  is 
equally  imperative,  if  his  investigations  are 
significant,*  that  the  results  be  made  known 
to  his  fellow  workers  through  publication. 
But  it  is  not  imperative  that  a  grant  be 
sought,  as  many  are,  sdrely  as  a  pseudolegit- 
Imate  means  of  fleeing  the  classroom.  To 
teach  is  to  impart  knowledge:  it  is  not  an 
invitation  to  personal  aggrandizement,  be  it 
in  the  guise  of  nutriment  for  a  withering 
ego.  or  in  the  crass  idiom  of  today,  pecuniary 
emolument.  Grant  fever  has  swept  the  Na- 
tion's academic  communities  during  the  last 
few  years  with  a  vengeance  and  fury  hitherto 
unknown;  not  to  have  a  grant  In  today's 
academic  world  of  strained  values  is  as  much 
the  kiss  of  death  as  not  to  have  a  Ph.  D. 
And  how  many  splendid  teachers  have  been 
and  are  still  being  broken  over  the  scholastic 
rack  for  not  possessing  that  hallowed  docu- 
ment? 

Jerome  Seymour  Bruner.  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Harvard  writes:  "We're  all  becom- 
ing big,  fat  entrepreneurs.  We  try  to  get 
out  of  our  own  reiearch,  and  before  we  know 
it,  we're  tied  up  in  outside  research  con- 
tracts and  in  editing  journals."  One  is  re- 
minded at  this  point  of  Bliss  Perry's  famed 
remark,  which  has  become  no  more  than  a 
quaint  anachronism  today,  "And  gladly 
teach." 


Bruner  has  his  enemies,  of  course;  and, 
of  course,  he  is  viewed  in  some  circles  as  su- 
perficial and  in  others,  reactionary.  But  this 
is  no  more  than  to  be  expected  In  a  society 
which  no  longer  talks  but  communicates, 
prides  itself  on  tolerance  yet  considers  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  treason  against  the 
current  mode  of  thought  or  the  establish- 
ment itself.  Bruner  might  well  have  remind- 
ed his  readers  that  30  years  ago  everyone 
wanted  to  send  the  corner  grocer  to  Washing- 
ton "to  straighten  out  the  mess."  He  never 
arrived,  but  the  professors  did,  and  withotit 
one  fleck  of  chalk  dust  marring  their  grey 
flannel  suits. 

THERE    ARE    REALISTS 

There  are,  thankfully,  some  realists  yet 
found  in  the  present-day  teaching  commu- 
nity. They  are  those  who  have  frequent  con- 
coiuse  with  students;  who  are  aware  of  what 
students  know  and  don't  know,  no  matter 
what  their  test  scores  or  percentile  ratings 
may  be;  who  listen  to  them  lament  the  de- 
humanization  of  contemporary  educational 
trends;  who  see  them  being  told  to  visit  the 
university  health  services  for  aid  In  solving 
one  or  more  of  their  emotional  conflicts,  or 
being  required  to  carry  less  than  a  full  aca- 
demic program;  who  decry  the  fact  that  too 
little  time  and  too  large  classes  deprive  them 
of  opportunities  to  guide  and  advise  students 
more  successfully;  and  finally,  who  recognize, 
as  many  students  do  themselves,  that  a  col- 
lege education  may  not  be  at  all  what  the 
students  are  equipped  for  or  basically  desire. 
Many  an  undergraduate  Is  the  victim  of  par- 
ents inebriate  of  status  symbols;  and  others 
view  the  college  as  a  home  away  from  home, 
a  way  station  which  shields  them  from  life 
and  from  which  they  are  singularly  reluctant 
to  depart.  One  need  not  bear  the  opprobrium 
of  being  labeled  a  "Mr.  Chips"  by  holding 
firm  to  the  belief  that  teaching  Is  an  art  and 
must  concern  itself  with  human  beings  rather 
than  a  battery  of  aptitude  or  other  mechan- 
ically devised  tests. 

It  may  be  rightfully  argued  that  a  college 
is  not  a  psycliologist's  waiting  room;  that  it 
has  but  one  reason  for  being:  to  offer  knowl- 
edge to  those  capable  of  receiving  it.  Yet,  Is 
it  doing  this  when  good  students  are  held 
back  by  the  less  intelligent;  when  professors 
rarely  change  their  lecture  notes  or  are  lost 
without  them;  when  they  are  torn  between 
teaching  a  class,  addressing  a  ladles'  club  or 
keeping  an  appointment  with  their  editors; 
when  tliey  are  so  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of 
administrative  duties,  the  favorite  garment  of 
many,  that  they  haven't  time  to  read  the  stu- 
dents' papers;  when  many  classes  are  taught 
by  graduate  assistants:  when  textbooks  are 
described  by  their  publishers  as  gorgeous  and 
are  replete  with  breathtaking  pictures:  when 
the  magical  word  "numbers"  gives  rise  to 
endless  electronic  experiments  while  assuag- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  professor  and  assur- 
ing him  that  he  Is  In  step  with  the  times? 

The  role  of  the  college  student  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Despite  the  rigors  of  h:s  prepara- 
tory work,  presuming  that  it  Is  of  high 
quality,  and  despite  the  enormous  Intellec- 
tual potential  of  the  student,  he  still  re- 
mains, m  many  Instances,  an  uninformed 
Individual.  To  adjust  quickly  to  new 
standards,  values,  and  what  should  be  an 
entirely  different  approach  to  learning  re- 
quires a  mental  and  emotional  effort  of  no 
small  measure.  Will  the  machine  obviate 
the  transition  from  adolescence  to  what  one 
hopes  will  be,  at  the  very  least.  Incipient 
maturity?  Similarly,  it  Is  all  very  well  to 
prate  about  the  European  university  system, 
which,  too.  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
or  the  concept  of  the  master-teacher  dis- 
pensing knowledge  to  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands in  one  fell  swoop,  but  it  should  be  kept 
In  mind  that  our  students  have  not  attended 
a  European  primary  or  secondary  school  nor 
sat  for  highly  competitive  State  examina- 
tions. 


ANOTHER   CRISIS 


Immediately  following  the  last  world  war, 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  this 
country  experienced  another  of  Its  multi- 
tudinous and  perennial  crises.  The  mill- 
tary,  we  heard  ceaselessly,  had  not  only 
trained  individuals  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages fluently  in  6  or  12  weeks  but  also  to 
lisp  in  accents  both  measured  and  golden. 
The  pedagogic  defenders  of  the  system  failed 
to  consider  that  no  college  program  allows 
the  student  to  concentrate  on  one  subject 
12  or  14  hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week.  That 
e.-cperiment.  like  the  little  books  guarantee- 
ing one  to  speak  like  a  native  in  10  easy 
lessons  or  5  hard  ones,  has,  mercifully, 
passed  into  oblivion.  Still,  too  many  of 
today's  classrooms  resemble  experimental 
laboratories  with  students  serving  as  unwill- 
ing guinea  pigs;  and  wlio  is  naive  enough 
to  expect  students  to  bite  the  hand  that 
holds  the  grade  book?  If  a  college  in  1965 
or  1985  cannot,  as  Cardinal  Newman  wished, 
know  "her  children  one  by  one."  it  must 
certainly  not  become  "a  foundry,  or  a  mint, 
or  a  treadmill." 

Much  of  the  student  unrest  on  today's 
college  campus  Is  owing  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  social  consciousness  of  this  generation's 
youth  glistens  any  more  brilliantly  than  that 
of  Its  father's,  it  comes  about  largely  be- 
cause students  are  unmotivated  in  their  stud- 
ies and  find  the  experience  of  a  college  edu- 
cation dull.  Impersonal,  repetitive,  or  sim- 
ply a  mechanized  rat  race.  The  major  re- 
sponslblllty  for  ameliorating  this  unhappy 
situation  rests  with  the  teacher.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  he  free  himself,  first  of  all, 
from  the  enticements  of  the  marginal  edu- 
cators: the  lyric  book  salesmen,  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, and  efficiency  experts?  With  such 
impediments  gone,  little  should  hinder  him 
from  giving  of  himself  and  his  knowledge 
generously.  It  Is  not  his  concern  that  the 
entire  class  understands  his  every  word;  the 
"less  equal"  will  be  with  us  forever,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  society.  Let  him  follow 
the  advice  of  Mallarme  who  told  the  poets: 
"You  have  always  been  proud,  be  more  so, 
become  scornful." 

The  college  teacher  has  but  one  aim:  to 
reach  and  arouse  those  Individuals  who  de- 
sire and  expect  nothing  less  than  what  they 
know  and  the  teacher  himself  knows,  to  be 
excellent.  When  Intellectual  honesty  and  a 
full  commitment  to  teaching  enter  the  learn- 
ing process  and  students,  as  individuals  not 
IBIM  cards,  are  taught  to  reason  and  distin- 
guish, the  future  will  have  been  well  pre- 
pared and  the  present  will  have  been  not  a 
sticky  morass  of  hesitation  and  Indecision 
but  a  meaningful  period  of  growth. 
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DEATH   OF   JOHN  I.   SNYDER,  JR. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  death  of 
John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  an  outstanding 
American  industrialist,  and  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  dealing  with  the  human 
problems  engendered  by  automation. 
Mr.  Snyder,  who  was  chairman  and  pres- 
ident of  U.S.  Industries.  Inc.,  and  who 
died  at  an  untimely  age,  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  many  occasions.  He  was  an 
outstanding  figure  in  both  business  and 
the  public  intere.sts,  and  was  serving  at 
the  time  of  his  death  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology- 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family, 
and  to  his  firm  and  associates  through 
which  he  represented  so  much  for  the 
American  people  of  the  best  in  American 
business.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 


an  editorial  on  Mr.  Snyder's  passing  pub- 
lished in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORD.  -.x     .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JOHN  I.  Snyder.  Jr. 
No  American  Industrialist  showed  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  enormous  human  problems 
engendered  by  automation  than  John  I.  Sny- 
der Jr  chairman  and  president  of  U.S. 
Industries.  Inc.  His  company  pioneered  in 
making  equipment  to  be  used  in  automatmg 
factories,  and  he  never  wavered  in  his  convic- 
tion that  this  country  had  to  avail  itself 
fully  and  swiftly  of  new  technology  to  raise 
living  standards  and  maintain  Its  competitive 
position  m  world  markets. 

But  he  believed  equally  strongly  that  man- 
agement had  to  cooperate  with  labor  and  the 
Government  In  making  certain  that  workers 
would  share  the  fruits  of  increased  efficiency 
and  not  pay  the  whole  price  of  adjustment  in 
mass  unemployment.  He  taxed  the  machines 
his  company  built  to  finance  a  foundation 
to  study  automation's  Impact  on  jobs  and  to 
recommend  constructive  social  solutions. 
His  death  at  56  deprives  the  Nation  of  one  of 
its  most  creative  thinkers  in  this  field  just 
when  President  Johnson  had  designated  him 
as  an  adviser  in  pointing  new  paths  for 
public  policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  John  I.  Snyder,  Jr., 
was  a  ti-uly  great  American.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  businessmen  who  are  not 
only  extraordinaiily  able  and  competent, 
but  also  had  a  true  sense  of  compassion. 
He  headed  a  $100  million  business,  em- 
ploying more  than  7,000  people.  He 
made  machinery,  some  of  which  was 
automated  machinery.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  indicated,  he  came 
to  Congress  and  testified.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  exists  a  veiy  serious  auto- 
mation problem.  It  will  not  be  solved 
automatically.  It  will  require  great  con- 
cern and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Snyder's  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
our  country.  He  was  a  rare  and  unusual 
person.  I  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  extending  my  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates. I  agree  that  the  passing  of  this 
fine  and  distinguished  businessman,  a 
great  New  Yorker,  will  be  a  real  loss  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  know  that  John  Snyder's  family, 
company,  and  associates  will  be,  too. 


IS  PEACE    CORPS   FALTERING   BE- 
CAUSE OP  PART-TIME  DIRECTION? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  a  subject  which  has  en- 
gaged, my  attention  before  and  to  which 
I  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  most  considered  way;  that  is, 
the  eflfort  to  direct  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by 
one  man.  Distinguished,  able,  and  tal- 
ented though  he  is,  Sargent  Shriver  is 
still  one  man,  and  he  continues  to  serve 
not  only  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
but  also  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 


Economic  Opportunity,  which  operates 
the  antipoverty  program. 

We  all  understand — and  I  feel  certain 
that  Mr.  Shriver  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  us — that  neither  the  Peace 
Corps  nor  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  a  part-time  job.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  him  and  with  those  who 
represented  the  administration  when  his 
nomination  was  considered  for  the 
antipoverty  struggle.  I  protested  this 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
the  nomination  was  confirmed,  although 
obviously  Mr.  Shriver  was  much  too 
good  a  man  to  have  his  nomination  op- 
posed on  that  account. 

About  a  month  ago,  I  asked  Mr. 
Shriver  how  he  was  getting  along  in  the 
two  jobs.  He  answered  as  follows,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  March  4 : 

I  do  not  ask,  however,  to  be  continued  in 
either  of  these  positions,  personally  satis- 
fying though  they  both  are.  I  shall  continue 
only  to  perform  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
the  responsibilities  asked  of  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  long  as  he  requests  me  to  do  so. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  only 
court  of  appeals  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  noted 
this  situation  which  persists,  but  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  others.  Yes- 
terday's New  York  Herald  Tribune  con- 
tains a  column  written  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  who  points  out  exactly  what  I 
have  been  fearing  for  all  these  months — 
that  is,  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  falter- 
ing; it  is  running  down;  it  is  getting  old 
prematurely  from  lack  of  full-time  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Drummond  points  out  that 
Mr.  Shriver,  fine  man  though  he  is,  is 
trying  to  fill  two  positions,  each  of  which 
requires  a  full-time  administrator.  He 
says,  for  example: 

For  14  months  Sargent  Shriver  has  been 
devoting  all  of  himself  to  two  full-time 
jobs — the  war  on  poverty  programs  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  has  devoted  all  of  his  ener- 
gies for  long  hours  every  day  at  two  full- 
time  jobs.  He  has  been  almost  succeeding 
at  both.  But  not  quite.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  been  suffering;  It  is  flagging;  it  is  feeling 
lonely  and  somewhat  neglected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  minority  is 
to  serve  any  function  in  the  Senate,  this 
is  the  kind  of  situation  we  must  keep 
after;  we  must  ask  seriously  and  point- 
edly that  such  situations  be  corrected. 

Surely  there  is  no  shortage  of  talent 
available  to  the  administration  for  these 
positions.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  situa- 
tion in  which  the  administration  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  good  person  for  the  job. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  the  antipoverty 
program  are  two  of  the  most  important 
programs  in  our  Government;  both  of 
them  are  new  and  critically  important. 
There  are  published  reports  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  faltering.  Many  of  us.  too, 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
administration  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  I 
had  occasion  only  the  other  day  to  launch 
an  inquiry  by  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  deal  with  problems  raised  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  political  struggle  between 
two  political  groups,  and  which  could  re- 
sult in  tearing  apart  the  antipoverty 
program  in  New  York. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
should  place  at  the  head  of  each  of  these 
two  important  agencies  a  talented,, first- 
rate  person  who  could  give  full-time  at- 
tention to  each  program.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Sargent  Shriver 
should  be  one  of  those  persons,  but  I 
would  hope  the  President  would  appoint 
two  persons,  not  one,  for  these  two  im- 
portant tasks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Peace  Corps 
Falters,"  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  AprU  25,  1965;  and  also,  to 
have  printed  another  article  in  the  Long 
Island  Star-Journal,  entitled  "Recruit- 
ment Woes  Plague  Peace  Corps,"  by  Ed- 
win J.  Safford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Apr.  25,  1965] 
Peace  Corps  Falters 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — The  Peace  Corps  Isn't  what 
it  used  to  be  and  is  getting  less  so. 
It  is  running  down. 
It  Is  growing  old — prematurely. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  soon  to 
restore  its  verve,  vitality,  and  vision. 

I  make  this  report  as  one  who  has  viewed 
the  Peace  Corps  with  admiration.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  creative  and  constructive  initia- 
tives of  the  Kennedy  administration.  It 
provided  a  superb  channel  for  the  high  ideal- 
Ism  of  American  young  people  and  very  prac- 
tical aid  to  many  underdeveloped  nations. 
Sargent  Shriver  launched  It  wich  great  zest 
and  with  skill  as  a  get-things-done  adminis- 
trator. 

But  the  get- things-done  spirit  Is  slipping 

away. 

Somebody  has  got  to  make  something  hap- 
pen soon  or  the  Peace  Corps  Is  going  to  get 
completely  stuck  In  administration  glue. 
As  this  happens,  it  will  lose  its  flair,  its  fun, 
and  its  appeal  to  the  most  qualified  volun- 
teers. 

Perhaps  no  one  outside  the  agency  Itself 
can  pinpoint  what's  gone  wrong.  But  some- 
thing has  gone  out  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
I  believe  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
these  circumstances. 

1.  For  14  months  Sargent  Shriver  has  been 
devoting  all  of  himself  to  two  full-time 
jobs — the  war-on-poverty  programs  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  has  devoted  all  of  his  ener- 
gies for  long  hours  every  day  at  two  full- 
time  jobs.  He  has  been  almost  succeeding 
at  both.  But  not  quite.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  been  suffering;  it  Is  flagging;  it  is  feeling 
lonely  and  somewhat  neglected. 

2.  For  16  months  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
without  the  services  of  its  generative  Deputy 
Director  Bill  Moyers,  President  Johnson's 
young  Texan  aid,  who  was  loaned  to  the 
White  House  for  a  few  days  right  after  the 
assassination — and  hasn't  been  back  since. 
Thus,  for  14  months  the  Peace  Corps  has 
had  only  a  part-time  Director  and  for  16 
months  no  Deputy  Director.  The  team  of 
Shriver  and  Moyers  has  been  split  too  many 
ways. 

At  one  stage  Moyers  tried  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  at  the  Peace  Corps.  He  set  himself 
to  attend  regular  staff  coordinating  meetings 
and,  when  he  found  he  could  only  get  to  two 
out  of  the  first  six,  he  gave  up. 

3.  Others  may  see  It  differently,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
one  grave  mistake  in  administrative  policy. 
It  has  been  racing  into  expansion  for  its 
own  sake;  it  has  engaged  itself  In  a  ntunbers 
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By   Mrs.  SMITH    (for  herself  and   Mr. 
MisKiEt  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  Miilne:  to  the  Committee  on 
B  inknig  and  Currency: 

"Joint  Resomtion — 
•  Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

l)romote    the    protection    of    our    y;old    re- 

.■ier\es 
We  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
m  the  I02d  legislative  sesion  assembled,  most 
respectfully  present  and  petition  your  hon- 
orable body  as  follows: 

•'  'Whereas  it  Is  recognized  that  certain  for- 
eit:n  countries  are  creating  a  demand  upon 
the  US.  gold  reserves  by  demanding  payment 
of  gold  in  lieu  of  dollars;  and 

■Whereas  such  a  process  places  our  gold 
re.-^ervcs  and  supply  In  jeopardy  by  removing 
substantial  amounts  of  gold  from  backing 
our  currency;    and 

••  Whereas  certain  foreign  countries  are 
obligated  to  the  United  States  for  substan- 
riaramounts  from  World  War  I  and  II  loans 
alout;    with    the    Export-Import    Bank    loan; 

and 

•  Whereas  other  countries  of  the  world  are 
indebted  for  substantial  amounts  from  legiti- 
mate loans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

■■  'Resolved.  That  we.  the  memorialists,  rec- 
immcnd  and  urge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  legislative  action  authorizing 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deduct  these  debts  from  the  coun- 
try demanding  gold  payment  whenever  that 
country  demands  payment  in  gold  In  lieu  of 
the  dollar.  The  accomplishment  of  this  ac- 
tion is  vital  and  essential  to  the  monetary 
system  of  our  country  and  of  the  world;  and 
be  it  further 

"  •Rd'Olied.  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  memorial  be  immediately  submitted 
bv  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  In  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  from  this  State." 

"In  senate  chamber,  read  and  adopted;  sent 
down  for  conctirrence,  April  14.  1965. 

"Edwin  H.  Pctit. 

"Secretary. 

'House      of      representatives,      read      and 
adopted;  in  concurrence.  April  15,  1965. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Joint  Resolution  A — 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
extend  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
state   and    Defense    Highway    System    In 
Maine  from  Houlton  to  Fort  Kent 
"We.   your   memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
House    of    Representatives    of   the    State    of 
Maine    In    the    102d    legislative    session    as- 
sembled, most  respectfully  present  and  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body  as  follo'ws: 

"  'Whereas  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
Nation's  economy  and  the  Nation's  security 
require  the  construction  of  a  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  and 
"  'Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
construction  of  such  a  system  rests  In  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

"  Whereas  the  objective  Is  to  complete  the 
presently  designated  national  system  by 
1972:  and 

"  'Whereas  the  people  of  Maine  through 
appropriate  action  have  deemed  It  essential 
that  the  highways  of  this  State  be  integrated 
into  the  Interstate  and  defense  system;  and 
"  'Whereas  the  coinciding  completion  dates 
of  US.  Interstate  95  to  the  border  east  of 
Houlton  and  the  entire  Trans  Canada  High- 
way system  will  result  In  a  great  amount  of 
potential  traflBc  bypassing  central  and  north- 
em  Aroostock  County;  and 

"  'Whereas  a  high-standard,  key-artery 
highway  through  Aroostook  County  will  bet- 


ter serve  present  industry,  attract  new  itulu.s- 
try  and  provide  tourist.-,  and  travelers  with 
access  to  the  maiiy  recreational  possibilities 
of  central  and  northern  Aroostock  County; 
and 

" 'Whereiii  the  Depariinent  ol  Ueleiise  of 
the  US.  Government  h.u,  extensive  deliii.'^e 
installations  in  northern  Aroostook  L'uUiUy. 
iiiimely  Loring  Air  E'urce  Ba.se  located  in 
Limestone.  Maine,  and  supplemental  Installa- 
tions to  this  base  al-so  located  In  the  general 
area  of  ni>rthern  Arot^sttiok  County.  In  the 
State  ol  Maine;  Now,  therefore,  bv  it 

"  Re.iolied,  That  we  your  memorialists, 
rcconnnend  and  urge  to  ;he  Coimre  s  ot  the 
United  Slates,  m  orcicr  Lo  more  .ulequalely 
serve  the  more  luMVily  populated  area.s  of 
central  and  luirtheni  .Xroo.  UKik  County  and 
provide  additional  highway  lacilllies  lor  de- 
fense installfttioiLs  in  northern  Aroostook 
County,  that  appropriate  action  to  require 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  relcx-ate  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System  in  Maine  from  Houl- 
ton to  Fort  Kent;  and  be  It  tunlHT 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  slate, 
be  immediately  tran.'^miited  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Senate  and  Hou-se  ol  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  said  Senate  and  House  of  fleprcseiitative:; 
from  this  State.' 

"In    senate    cliamber,    re. id    and    aciojilcd. 
sent  down  for  concurrence.  April  7.  1965. 
"Edwin  H.  Pfrt. 

"Seefetari/. 

"House  of  representatives,  read  and  adopt- 
ed;  In  concurrence,  April  9,  1905. 

"Jlrome  G.  Plante, 

■•Clerk." 


love  of  country  and  loyalty  to  its  funda- 
mental principles  and  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  have  been  Inculcated  upon 
I  he  hearts  of  thousands  of  children  ,in(l 
adults; 

Re.'^olved.  That,  In  this  diamond  Jubilee 
year,  the  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  rededicate  themselves 
to  hold  fast  to  those  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  this  Nation  pre.it 
and.  with  steadfastness  of  puri^ose  and  un- 
dying faith  In  a  free  America  under  God, 
forge  new  links  in  the  chain  of  our  na- 
tional  strength   with   each   generation. 


Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 
Whereas  a  strong  belief  In  the  divine 
providence  of  God  and  rehance  upon  His 
power  and  will,  invoked  In  pr:iyer,  nisplred 
and  sustained  the  founders  In  their  effort  to 
establish  this  "Nation  under  God";  and 

Whereas  the  Presidential  prayer  bre,ikfr.3t 
held  annually  in  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated by  leaders  of  the  groups  In  the  Sen.ite 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
tiress  of  the  United  States  who  meet  weeklr 
for  prayer  breakfasts: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Datighters  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
press to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  the  leading  partici- 
pant in  the  annual  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast,  to  the  leaders  of  the  groups  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  meet  weekly  for 
prayer  breakfasts,  appreciation  for  this  ex- 
ample of  belief  in  the  importance  of  spirit- 
ual values  in  the  guidance  of  those  upon 
whom  rest  the  decisions  for  Government  of 
this  great  "one  Nation  under  God." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  13  resolutions  approved 
by  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  its  75th 
Annual  Continental  Congro.ss.  which  was 
held  in  Washington  last  week. 

I  know  of  no  more  dedicated  or  patri- 
otic organization  in  this  country  than 
the  DAR,  as  is  exemplified  in  these  13 
resolutions.  During  the  past  75  years, 
the  DAR  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  in  this  countiy  to  promote  educa- 
tional, patriotic,  and  historical  programs 
designed  to  foster  a  strong  sense  of  ded- 
ication to  our  country  to  the  great  and 
immutable  principles  of  government 
which  have  made  our  Nation  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  these  resolu- 
tions to  Congress,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
appropriately  referred  and  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions w-ere  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
"American     Values — Past     and     Present." 

Theme  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 

1965;    Rededication 

Whereas  for  75  years  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion has  developed  spiritual  strength  and 
grown  in  membership  dedicated  to  the  goal 
of  the  preservation  of  the  republican  form 
of  government  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  guarantees  to  every 
citizen  opportunity.  Justice,  and  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  through  the  society's  educational, 
patriotic,  and  historical  programs,  a  deeper 
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American    History — Textbooks — Patriotic 
Education 

Whereas  education  Is  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  National  Society.  D.iugh- 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
know  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded:  freedom,  equality,  justice  and 
humanity;  a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people;  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  the 
battlefield  for  the  minds  of  men  may  well  be 
staged  In  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  adult 
p>opulatlon  to  concern  Itself  with  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  to  screen  the  textbooks  and 
pamphlets  from  which  these  children  are 
taught;  and 

Whereas  the  preparation  and  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  are  essential  factors  In  the 
educational  system: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  show  such  interest  In  the  text- 
books, pamphlets,  visual  aids  and  other 
source  material  used  In  the  classrooms  as  to 
be  certain  that  there  is,  In  the  manner  of 
presentation,  a  positive  approach  to  stimu- 
lating a  feeling  of  patriotism  for  our  country; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
that  the  principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  the  political  processes  of  our  Govern- 
ment be  reemphaslzed  In  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  be  made  a  requisite  In  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  profession. 


Law  and  Order 

Whereas  during  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  has  experienced  an  alarming  increase 
In  lawlessness  of  all  kinds,  especially  crimes 
of  violence  against  Innocent  and  defenseless 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  disrespect  for  authority  and  law 
enforcement  Is  shown  by  the  increase  of 
assaults  on  police  who,  with  rare  exceptions, 
perform  their  duties  courageously,  effectively 


ond  With  disregard  for  their  own  .saiety;  and 

Whereas    the    maintenance    of    law     and 

order  Is  the  most  basic  duty  of  government; 

^"whereas  this  alarming  prevalence  of  c  .me 
\s  undermining  values  which  Americans  hold 
dear  and  which  our  Constitution  and  the 
Government   were   designed    to    protect   and 

preserve;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  can  be  and  will  be 
rectified  only  when  an  aroused  citizenry  de- 
termines to  take  action  nece.-^sary  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  law  and  order ; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  call 
upon  all  loval  and  patriotic  Americans  to 
extend  support  and  gratitude  to  law  enforce- 
ment oflicers  in  their  elTorts  to  maintain  law 
iind  order,  and  pledge  their  unyielding  ef- 
forts to  restore  domestic  peace,  that  once 
again  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  living  in  a  society  gov- 
erned by  Just  laws,  enacted  and  Interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and 
which  are  impartially  administered. 

Display  of  State  Flags 

Whereas  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
siltulion  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  arc  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people";  and 

Whereas  the  stars  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  symbols  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  50  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Slate  flags  are  a  reminder  of 
the  status  of  individual  States  ixs  separate, 
sovereign  powers   vested  In  the  people;   and 

Whereas  as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  preservation  of  the  States  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  governments  are  as  much 
within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitu- 
tion iis  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Government: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
D.iughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
the  members  of  the  State  societies  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
private  individuals  and  organizations,  to  dis- 
play State  flags  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  symbolize,  not  only  the 
sovereigntv  of  the  States,  but  also  the  vital 
role  of  each  In  the  Union  of  the  States  with- 
in a  Republic. 

Support  Strengthening  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act 
Whereas  the  National  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  has  consistently 
supported  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  the  national  origins  quota  principle 
and  has  conducted  an  effective  program  of 
aid  to  aliens  seeking  to  become  citizens,  has 
published  and  distributed  since  1921  more 
than  9  million  free  copies  of  a  Manual  for 
Citizenship,  presented  Americanism  Medals 
to  adult  naturalized  citizens  who  have  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, trustworthiness,  service,  and  patrio- 
tism; and 

Whereas  there  have  been  10  major  amend- 
ments of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  over  a  12-year  period  and  the  public 
record  shows  that  approximately  300,000 
Immigrants  have  been  admitted  annually 
during  the  past  decade,  with  only  one-third 
of  those  admitted  coming  In  under  estab- 
lished quotas  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
entering  either  as  nonquota  Immigrants  or 
through  emergency  legislation  which  by- 
passed the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
and 

Whereas  new  liberalizing  proposals  would 
iigain  greatly  Increase  numbers  of  Immigrants 
to  be  assimilated  Into  our  culture.  Inevitably 
Increase  unemployment  and  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  our  costly  public  welfare 
programs;  and 

Whereas  liberalizing  proposals  Include  the 
establishment    of    an    Executive-appointed 


Immigration  Board  which  would  have  dele- 
gated authority  (properly  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  Congress)  which  would  override 
the  present  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy  as 
authorized  under  present  law: 

KcsoZrcd,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  con- 
tinue to  support  a  strengthened  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  national  origins 
quota  principle  with  continued  control  of  a 
selective  Immigration  policy  by  Congress 
which  win  serve  first  our  national  self-In- 
terest as  do  the  Immigration  laws  of  all  other 
nations.  

The  Electoral  College 
Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  provides  for  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
each  State  Is  entitled  and  directs  that  the 
electors  shall  make  dlslnct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  and 
Wherefis  since  1832.  the  majority  of  States 
has  presented  to  the  voters  a  predetermined 
bloc  of  electors,  resulting  In  the  present  unit 
rule,  which  deprives  the  minority  In  every 
State  of  representation  In  the  final  electoral 
tally,  actually  adds  the  minority  vote  In  each 
State,  to  the  majority  vote  of  that  State,  con- 
centrates power  m  the  larger  States,  and  has 
resulted  In  gross  Inequities,  depriving  the 
people  of  their  sovereign  rights;  and 

WTiereas  It  Is  already  within  the  power  of 
the  several  States  to  abolish  the  Inherent 
inequities  of  unit  rule  by  providing  for  the 
election  of  electors  In  each  congressional 
district,  with  the  two  electors  representing 
Us  U.S.  Senators  elected  at  large;  and 

Whereas  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  abolish  the  electoral  college 
while  continuing  the  unit  rule  for  the  total 
electoral  vote  to  which  each  State  Is  entitled 
would  perpetuate  and  write  Into  the  Consti- 
tution Inequities  never  contemplated  by  its 
authors; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  sup- 
port the  electoral  college  as  a  vital  check 
and  balance  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  urge  Its  member- 
ship to  seek  an  end  to  unit  rule  for  the 
electoral  vote  In  each  State  and  the  substi- 
tution of  voting  for  electors  by  districts.  In 
conformity  with  the  original  practice  under 
the  Constitution. 

Disarmament 
Whereas  the  preamble  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  ratified  and  signed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  declares  that  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  contracting  parties  is  "the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  controls,"  which 
program  could  result  only  in  world  govern- 
ment with  subsequent  loss  of  sovereignty 
and  the  freedoms  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  despite  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
communists  have  abandoned  their  goal  of 
world  dominion,  this  Nation  recently  au- 
thorized funds  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  thereby  persisting 
in  Its  drive  toward  disarmament;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
embarked  on  a  program  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament including  cutbacks  of  foreign 
bases,  phasing  out  of  the  manned  bomber 
program,  and  cancellation  of  production  of 
new  weapons  systems,  thereby  weakening 
American  security: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
a  strong  mlUtery  posture  capable  of  defend- 
ing this  Nation  from  all  enemies,  and  warn 


that  complete  and  general  disarmament  can 
result  only  In  a  socialistic  one  world  govern- 
ment. 

Fiscal   Policy   and  the   Monetary    System 

Whereas  national  solvency  Is  essential  to 
continued  American  freedom,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  free  world  economy  hinges 
on  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  which  has 
declined  In  value  by  more  than  50  percent 
over  a  30-year  period;   and 

Whereas  almost  continuous  deficit  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  has  under- 
mined faith  abroad  In  the  dollar  and  forced 
the  United  States  to  remove  the  gold  reserves 
previously  held  as  backing  for  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  In  order  to  make  this  gold 
available  for  foreign  claims,  which  are  the 
result  of  persistent  United  States  deficits  In 
the  International  balance  of  pajrments;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  endeavoring 
to  stem  the  flow  of  gold,  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  root  of  its  trouble  Is  excessive 
Federal  spending: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
press firm  conviction  that  the  fiscal  solvency 
of  the  Nation  can  be  assured  only  by  bal- 
anced budgets,  curtailed  foreign  spending, 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  gold  reserves 
behind  the  currency. 


Legislative   Reapportionment 

Whereas  article  IV.  section  4,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
provides,  In  part,  "The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  every  State  in  the  Nation  a  re- 
publican form  of  government";   and 

Whereas  the  reapportionment  directive  to 
the  State  legislatures  requires  that  they  be 
composed  of  representatives  elected  on  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  without  re- 
spect for  previously  regarded  characteristics 
stemming  from  each  State's  distinct  history, 
distinct  geography,  distinct  distribution  of 
population,  and  distinct  political  heritage. 
thvis  eliminating  the  previous  system  of 
"checks  and  balances";  and 

Whereas  the  reapportionment  directive  al- 
lows large  cities  to  exercise  excessive  power 
while  agricultural,  rural,  and  smalltown  re- 
gions would  be  without  their  constitutional 
right  of  adequate  representation: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
that  appropriate  effort  be  made  to  continue 
the  historic  precedent  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" In  State  legislatures  esUbllshed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  order  to  protect  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  therein. 

United  Nations  GENOcnjE  Convention 

Whereas  article  VI,  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
provides  that  "all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land;  •  •  •  anjrthlng  In  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing"; and 

Whereas,  despite  varying  pressures  over  a 
15-year  period,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  ratify  the  United  Na- 
tions Genocide  Convention  (treaty),  which 
falls  in  its  primary  purpose  of  preventing 
genocide  among  nations,  does  not  include 
persecution  of  political  groups  In  Its  defini- 
tion of  genocide  and,  by  It;  terms,  permits 
totalitarian  countries  to  sign  the  convention 
with  impunity;  and 

Whereas,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convention  is  di- 
rected toward  individuals  rather  than  na- 
tions and  opens  a  new  concept  of  interna- 
tional law  whereby  domestic  crimes  would 
be  converted  to  international  crimes  by 
treaty  law;  and 

Whereas  the  convention  offers  a  threat  to 
a  free  people  since  it  does  not  define  what 
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constitutes  "causing  serious  mental  harm  to 
a  group,"  for  which  crime  American  citizens 
would  be  exposed  to  possible  arrest,  extra- 
dition, and  trial  before  an  international 
penal  tribunal  without  benefit  of  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution : 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  com- 
mend the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  its 
wisdom  and  restraint  in  thus  far  refusing  to 
ratify  the  United  Nations  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, and  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  steadfastly  continue  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  dangers  of  treaty 
law.  

Combating  Communism  .*nd  Communist 
Prop.\ganda 

Whereas  subversive  propaganda  Is  dissemi- 
nated by  segments  of  the  communications 
media,  and  by  misguided  persons  as  well  as 
active  Communists  and  sympathizers;  and 

Whereas  special  targets  of  the  Communists 
are   youth,    religious,   and   minority   groups; 

and 

Whereas  authoritative  information  on  the 
tactics,  methods,  semantics,  and  objectives 
of  world  communism  is  essential  to  under- 
standing and  combating  its  false  propa- 
ganda : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
its  members  to  study  available  reliable  In- 
formation on  Communist  techniques  and  ob- 
jectives, including  official  Government  re- 
ports of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  other  material  ex- 
posing the  Communist  conspiracy,  in  order 
to  be  alert  to  its  insidious  plans  and 
Influences: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
its  members  to  work  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  which  was 
designed  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
our  Nation  and  our  citizens  against  Com- 
munists and  Communist  organlzatlous. 

REGtrLATION  OF  FOREIGN   COMMEHCE 

Whereas  article  I,  section  8.  paragraph  3 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  defining  powers 
Of  Congress  states,  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  •  •  *"; 
and 

Whereas  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  regulate  our  foreign  trade  was 
surrendered  in  1934  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  through  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  with  authority  to  transfer  such 
responsibility  to  an  International  agency 
composed  of  competitive  foreign  nations  sit- 
ting in  Geneva.  Switzerland;  and 

Whereas,  since  1947,  the  International 
agency  known  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  which  was  never 
approved  by  Congress  and  In  which  the 
United  States  has  but  one  vote,  has  been  reg- 
ulating our  foreign  commerce;  and 

Whereas  present  low  tariffs  have  adversely 
affected  numerous  American  Industries  with 
consequent  loss  of  jobs  of  American  workers : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  reit- 
erate its  previous  support  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"PROPOSED  FEDERAL  PROMOTION 
OP  SHARED  TIME'  EDUCATION"— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  a  resolution  to  have  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  a  committee  print  en- 


titled "Proposed  Federal  Promotion  of 
•Shared  Time'  Education. " 

It  is  a  digest  of  the  relevant  literature 
and  the  summary  of  pro  and  con  com- 
ments upon  the  proposals  which  was 
compiled  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Llbraiy  of  Congress.  In 
discussion  in  a  full  committee  meeting  on 
March  5.  1965.  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  material  should  be  most  helpful  to 
Senators  in  connection  with  inquiries 
they  will  be  receiving  as  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  2362.  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Education 
Act  of  1965.  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  11  and  is  now  known 
as  PubUc  Law  89-10. 

The  resolution  was  unanimou.sly  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  committee  print  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Federal  Promotion  of  'Shared  Time" 
Education  (a  Digest  of  Relevant  Literature 
and  Summary  of  Pro  and  Con  Arguments)", 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during  the 
88th  Congress,  1st  session;  and  that  there  be 
printed  one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  PUBLICATION  ENTITLED  "STU- 
DENT ASSISTANCE  HANDBOOK: 
GUIDE  TO  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  EDUCATION  BEYOND  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  a  resolution  to  have 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Student  Assistance  Hand- 
book: Guide  to  Financial  Assistance  for 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School." 
This  handbook,  which  was  compiled  by 
the  Legislative  Refei-ence  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  is  a  revision  and  ex- 
pansion of  an  earlier  committee  print 
which  has  already  been  of  much  assist- 
ance to  all  Senatorial  oflfices. 

We  know  that  the  parents  of  America 
have  a  tremendous  interest  in  obtaining 
the  best  possible  education  for  their  sons 
and  daughters.  The  proposed  Senate 
document  contains  much  helpful  mate- 
rial relating  to  loans,  grants,  and  scholar- 
ships available  from  a  multiplicity  of 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  committee  print  entitled  "Stu- 
dent Assistance  Handbook  (Guide  to  Finan- 


cial Assistance  for  Education  Beyond  High 
School)",  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
during  the  eighty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session;  and  that  there  be  printed  four  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  tise  of  that  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  ana 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER   (by  request): 

S.  1812.  A  bill  to  amend  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  to  repeal  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
lion  3  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended,  to  establish  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  Loan  Account,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1813.  A  bill  providing  for  reduction  of 
the  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  cancellation  of 
notes  due  the  Treasury  in  amount  equivalent 
to   such   reduction    and   other   purposes; 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
28,  1950.  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis, 
certain  inspection  services  Involving  over- 
time work;  and 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  title 
III  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  committee,  to 
provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

S.  1816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  land  and  interests  in  land  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  assistance  law  to  clarify  the 
categories  of  federally  aided  assistance 
recipients;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson)  : 

S.  1818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Great 
Prairie  Parkway  In  the  State  of  Kansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 

S.  1819.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El  Paso. 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) : 

S.  1820.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  Insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  be 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  En  Shul  Tal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

c  1822  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
Misoension  in  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  charges  on  certain  disaster  loans 
„'rip  bv  the  small  Business  Administration; 
^  the  committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
^       BV  Mr.  JACKSON: 

s  1823    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  Bin 
Yim-  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S  1824  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appolnt- 
mpnt  of  three  additional  judges  for  the  Court 
S  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

i=ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART; 

S  1825    A    bill    to    provide    assistance    In 
tnlning   State    and    local    law    enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in  Improv- 
ine  capabilities,  techniques  and  practices  In 
SUte  and  local  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion and   control    of   crime,    and   for   other 
Durooses-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and    Mr.     Kennedy     of     Massachu- 
setts) : 

SJ  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  statue  to  the 
late  Dr  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
American  rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


print  entitled  "Student  Assistance  Hand- 
book (Guide  to  Financial  Assistance  for 
Education  Beyond  High  School) ,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
RECOGNITION  OF  WHITEHALL,  N.Y.. 

AS  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  U.S. 

NAVY 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  tS.  Con.  Res.  33)  to  recognize 
Whitehall,  N.Y.,  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.)    

RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"PROPOSED  FEDERAL  PROMO- 
TION OF  'SHARED  TIME'  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Proposed  Federal  Pro- 
motion of  'Shared  Time'  Education  (A 
Digest  of  Relevant  Literature  and  Sum- 
mary of  Pi-o  and  Con  Arguments)," 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.'') 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMMITTEE   PRINT   ENTITLED 
"STUDENT     ASSISTANCE     HAND- 
BOOK (GUIDE  TO  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE   FOR    EDUCATION    BE- 
YOND HIGH  SCHOOL) " 
Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  committee 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  100)  making  changes  in  the 
membership  of  certain  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

RATCHET  II— THE  TURN  OF  THE 
SCREW 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  almost 
2  months  ago.  I  called  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  operation  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  called  "ratchet  I" 
by  employees,  who  said  it  described  a 
"tightening  up"  on  investment  and  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars  collected  at  the 
Federal  level. 

On  February  8,  at  page  2199  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  said  I  preferred 
that  definition  of  "ratchet"  in  Webster's 
unabridged  dictionary,  which  is  "a  device 
for  turning  the  screws  or  clamps  on." 

I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
"ratchet  I"  had  at  that  time  resulted  in 
orders  to  close  defense  installations, 
veterans  hospitals,  and  fish  hatcheries, 
and  to  withdraw  Federal  funds  from 
State-supported  agricultural  research 
programs,  among  others. 

I  advised  my  colleagues  that,  if  they 
thought  "ratchet  I"  was  tough,  they 
should  wait  until  they  see  "ratchet  II." 

Today,  I  am  talking  about  "Ratchet 
II— the  Turn  of  the  Screw."  I  am  talk- 
ing about  proposals,  by  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  break  faith  with 
our  duck  hunters — and  others  sincerely 
interested  in  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  rec- 
ord written  by  the  historic  88th  "con- 
servation" Congress;  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  message  on  natural 
beauty  when  he  said  "The  wonder  of 
Nature  is  the  treasure  of  America" ;  and 
Secretary  Udall's  valiant  work  to  arouse 
the  Nation's  attention  to  the  "quiet 
crisis"  we  face  in  needs  for  parks,  wilder- 
ness, wildlife  areas,  and  recreational 
space  are  to  be  undermined  by  the  sight- 
less mole  of  false  economy. 

Recently,  I  brought  this  up  again  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Senators,  as  you  know,  this  is  the 
group,  established  by  law  to  pass  on  rec- 
ommendations by  its  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  for  additional 
migratory  bird  refuges  within  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  include  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce,  another  Member  of  this 
body,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  IMr.  Karsten  and  Mr. 
Conte]. 

I  brought  this  up  at  the  Commission 
meetmg  because  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  propose  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate 11  wildlife  refuges  in  12  States  at  a 
claimed  savings  of  $210,000  a  year  and 
11  jobs.  In  fact,  this  is  more  than  a  pro- 
posal. It  is  practically  effected — even 
though  the  refuges  in  question  are  still 
Federal  properties  and  their  personnel 
still  employed.  The  fiscal  year  1966  op- 
erating budget  for  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  has  been  reduced  by 
$210,000. 

Refuges  marked  for  reduction  or  elim- 
ination— with  claimed  savings —  in  fiscal 
1966  are,  in  alphabetical  order  by  States: 
Fii-st.  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Aiiz.  and  Calif.,  $10,000. 

Second.  Piedmont  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Ga.,  844,000  and  three  perma- 
nent positions. 

Third.  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Maine.  $30,000  and  two  perma- 
nent positions. 

Fourth.  Monomoy  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Mass..  $13,200  and  one  perma- 
nent position. 

Fifth.  Desert  Game  Range,  Nev., 
$6,500. 

Sixth.  Killcohook  National  Wildhfe 
Refuge.  N.J..  $1,500. 

Seventh.  Bosque  del  Apache  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  N.  Mex..  $10,000. 

Eighth.  Sullys  Hill  National  Game 
Preserve,  N.  Dak.,  $18,800  and  one  perma- 
nent position. 

Ninth.  Carolina  Sandhills  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  S.C.  $37,000  and  two 
permanent  positions. 

Tenth.  Little  Pend  Oreille  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Wash.,  $29,000  and  two 
permanent  positions. 

Eleventh.  Pathfinder  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Wyo.,  none. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  raises 
grave  questions  of  public  policy. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  units  in  our 
wildlife  refuge  system  which,  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  should  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated— despite  the  fact  that  the  basic 
statute,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act  provides  in  its  title  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  areas  of  land  and  water  "in  per- 
petuity." 

However,  this  is  a  program  set  up  by 
the  Congress,  and  administered  by  a 
Commission  created  by  the  Congress,  as 
trustees  for  the  funds  of  American  duck 
hunters  and  other  contributing  conser- 
vationists who  came  to  us  and  asked  that 
we  provide  for  a  duck  stamp  and  use  the 
proceeds  to  acquire  necessary  land  for 
migratory  bird  refuges. 

In  addition,  we  are  trustees  of  the 
funds  of  organizations  and  private  indi- 
viduals, who  have  contributed  millions  of 
dollars  for  acquisition,  and  in  some  cases 
development,  of  these  refuges. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
for  example,  we  approved  creation  of  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  New  Jersey,  to  which  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions. 
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This  effort  began  in  1959.  when  a 
group  of  public  spirited  citizens  set  out 
to  save  this  unique  area  in  an  uiban 
area  The  North  American  Wildhfe 
Foundation,  and  the  Great  Swamp  Com- 
mittee organized  a  nationwide  campaign 
to  raise  money  to  buy  and  preserve  the 
area.  To  date,  that  drive  has  raised 
more  than  SI  million,  a  substantial  part 
of  which  already  has  been  invested  in 
more  than  2,500  acres  of  land  which  the 
foundation  is  donating  for  the  refuge. 
Other  land  is  under  option.  Implicit  in 
this  substantial  donation  in  the  public 
interest  is  the  understanding  that  the 
land  will  be  used  for  a  waterfowl  refuge 
and  a  natural  and  scientific  area. 

As  trustees  of  the  funds  of  duck 
hunters,  private  individuals,  and  conser- 
vation groups,  it  follows  that  there  also  is 
a  congressional  responsibility  for  removal 
of  lands  from  the  refuge  system. 

I  therefore,  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  providing  simply  that  land 
gets  out  of  the  refuge  system  the  same 
way  it  gets  in— by  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  be.  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

To  AMEND  THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSEKVATTON 

ACT  With  Respect  to  the  Disposal  of  Land 

AND  Interests  in  Land  Acquired  Pursuant 

to  Such  Act 

That  section  2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  (16  U.S.C.  715a)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  2."  and  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b>  Any  land  or  interest  In  land  ap- 
proved for  acquisition  or  use  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  be 
sold,  terminated,  transferred  for  any  other 
use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission." 

Mr    METCALF.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  parts  of  the  area  Usted  were 
obtained  from  funds  authorized  in  the 
depression  to  purchase  submarginal  and 
unproductive  lands,  to  relieve  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  private  owners  who  could 
not  pay  taxes,  rather  than  duck  stamp 
funds.    It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
these  funds  under  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933. 
the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935  and 
title  rn  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  were  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  used  by  the  embryonic  wildlife 
refuges  for  the  enhancement  of  national 
wildlife  purposes  in  a  similar  manner  as 
this  same  source  added  some  9  million 
acres  to   the  national  forests   for   the 
advancement  of  public  effort  in  forest 
conservation.    Therefore.  I  find  invalid 
any  argument  advanced  in  behalf  of 
refuge  elimination  based  upon  source  of 
acquisition  funds.    In  addition,  we  may 
still  pose  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
duck  stamp  funds  involved  not  only  in 
acquisition  but  also  in  the  development, 
administration,   research,   and  mainte- 
nance of  these  areas.    While  I  do  not 
know  the  precise  expenditures  on  the 
areas  involved,  I  do  know  that  in  the 
decade  following  World  War  n  millions 
of  dollars  of  duck  stamp  funds  were  used 
in    the    operation,    development,    and 


maintenance  of  refuges.  I  know  further 
that  many  of  the  areas  listed  for  elimi- 
nation received  duck  stamp  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  question  may  well  be 
asked,  "Should  the  fund,  to  which  water- 
fowl hunters  and  conservationists  con- 
tribute, be  compensated  when  land  in 
which  duck  stamp  funds  have  been  spent 
or  invested  in  any  way,  passes  from  the 
refuge  system?" 

And  there  are  other  questions,  both  of 
general  policy  and  specifically  directed 
at  these  11  refuges. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  an  urgent  drive  to  acquire  more 
public  recreation  areas,  including  the 
open  spaces  program.  I  wonder  about 
the  advisability  of  buying  such  land  in 
one  place  while  disposing  of  it  in 
another. 

What  happens  to  the  land,  which  was 
in  public  domain  status  prior  to  becom- 
ing part  of  a  refuge,  when  the  refuge 
status  is  dropped?  Does  it  return  to  the 
public  domain,  or  is  it  to  be  disposed  of  as 
surplus? 

We  are  involved  in  a  program  to  pro- 
tect so-called  endangered  species  of  wild- 
life. Is  adequate  consideration  given  to 
this  wildlife  resource  when  refuges  are 
proposed  for  disposal? 

As  these  areas  are  relinquished,  what 
assurance  is  there  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  operated  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  acquired?  Is  there  an  estimate 
of  the  capability  of  the  receiving  agency 
to  do  so?  If  they  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  do  so,  wiU  title  revert  to  the  United 
States?  Are  the  program  purposes  of 
recipients  compatible  with  the  produc- 
tive capabilities  of  the  land  given  them? 

Among  these  are  questions  I  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall,  in  a  letter  under  date 
of  February  18,  1965.  I  shall  ask  that 
that  letter  and  the  reply  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  noted  that  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  these  11  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  was  being  made 
to  save  money.  One  example  of  the  sav- 
ing is  at  the  Piedmont  Refuge.  Accord- 
ing to  the  false  economy  claim,  elimina- 
tion of  this  refuge  would  save  $44,000  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Even  if  we  discount 
wildlife  and  other  values  and  deal  only 
with  dollars  and  cents— this  is  some  sav- 
ing, when  you  consider  that  in  1964,  sale 
of  timber  alone  from  the  refuge  brought 
in  $124,000 — or  almost  three  times  the 
amount  we  will  save  by  eliminating  the 
refuge. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  re- 
ceipts from  these  refuges  become  part 
of  the  permanent  appropriations  to  the 
refuge  system— funds  which  Congress 
presumably  would  have  to  replace  as 
revenue-producing  units  pass  from  the 
system.  This  is  another  example  of 
saving. 

Following  are  the  details  on  the  ref- 
uges proposed  for  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion: 

First.  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Ariz,  and  Calif. :  Little  objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
size  of  this  refuge  by  some  17,000  acres. 
Here  it  has  been  determined  that  higher 
values  than  wildlife  conservation  exist  in 


connection  with  the  revitalization  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  land  use  pattern. 
In  addition,  these  losses  are  mitigated 
by  other  adjustments  in  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado plan  favoring  wildlife  at  other  lo- 
cations. 

Second.  Piedmont  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Ga. :  The  plan  is  to  abolish  this 
33,900-acre  refuge,  which  has  an  in- 
creasing value  for  waterfowl  and  good 
value  for  deer,  wild  turkey,  and  other 
forest  game.  A  noted  wildlife  expert  has 
said  it  "would  be  a  crime  to  give  up  the 
Piedmont  Refuge." 

Multiple-use  management  includes 
timber  production,  wildlife  management, 
and  intensive  recreational  use  in  a  sound 
program,  at  once  profitable  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  counties  in  wliich  the 
refuge  is  located. 

Timber  on  the  refuge  now  totals  some 
150  million  board  feet  with  a  value  in 
excess  of  $5  million.  Annual  growth  is 
more  than  10  million  board  feet,  valued 
at  some  $300,000,  and  increasing.  Even 
considering  an  annual  cut  nearly  equal 
to  the  annual  growth  this  timber  re- 
source will  be  worth  about  $10  million  iii 
less  than  40  years. 

Wildlife  populations  have  skyrocketed 
with  good  management.  In  1960  at  least 
part  of  the  area  was  first  opened  to  deer 
hunting,  and  now  attracts  some  6,000 
hunters  annually.  The  number  of  wild 
turkeys  continues  to  increase,  and  it  is 
anticipated  opening  the  area  to  turkey 
hunting.  Past  development,  limited  by 
fimds,  has  increased  waterfowl  use  days 
from  8,000  in  1958  to  116,000  in  1964,  and 
this  upward  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 
The  Piedmont  Refuge  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  recreation  areas  in  Geor- 
gia, the  number  of  visitors  having  more 
than  quadrupled  in  5  years,  increasing 
from  5.000  in  1960  to  almost  23.000  in 
1964.  This  increase  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue with  the  attendant  effect  on  the 
local  economy. 

Jasper  and  Jones  Counties  receive  25 
percent  of  the  total  refuge  receipts,  after 
deduction  of  expenses,  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  income  to  the  two  coimties  tripled 
between  1961,  when  it  was  $10,530,  and 
1964.  when  it  was  $34,493.  The  payment 
in  1964  amounted  to  $1.05  an  acre,  com- 
pared to  an  average  tax  of  40  cents  an 
acre  on  land  of  this  type  in  these  coun- 
ties, showing  that  the  refuge  is  paying 
its  own  way — and  more. 

Besides  its  paramount  contribution  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
the  Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
is  a  major  asset  to  the  area.  It  is  one  oi 
its  major  industries,  important  to  tne 
local  economy  as  a  base  for  the  timoer 
and  tourist  industry,  while  more  than 
paying  its  own  way.  „m^nfP 

Third.  Moosehom  National  Wllduie 
Refuge,  Maine:  On  this  22,600-acre  ref- 
uge it  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  two  areas, 
the  size  of  which  I  do  not  know  as  yei. 
leaving  a  small  residual  unit  for  con- 
tinued Federal  administration.  I  under- 
stand that  nearly  $1  million  worth  oi 
duck  stamp  funds  has  gone  into  the  ae- 
velopment  of  this  area.  Another  ques- 
tion also  arises  here.  I  am  told  that  pw^ 
of  the  refuge,  known  as  the  Edmunds 
Unit,  is  proposed  for  disposal  to  the  Staw 
of  Maine  for  recreational  use.   This  is  tne 
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same  area  in  which  the  accelerated  pub- 
Uc  works  program  invested  nearly  half  a 
miUion  dollars  to  develop  for  Federal 
wildlife  recreation  purposes  just  a  year 
ago  Reportedly  a  30-year  lease  agree- 
ment already  has  been  executed  with  the 
State  of  Maine  which  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Maine  these  newly  developed 
recreation  facilities,  plus  the  operating 
headquarters  and  employees'  residences 
of  the  unit.  While  I  am  unable  to  judge 
the  program  justification  of  this  action, 
I  do  question  policies  which  invest  Fed- 
eral development  capital  in  a  wildlife 
recreation  area  then  abdicate  responsi- 
bility for  Federal  management.  On  top 
of  this  I  know  of  no  legislative  authority 
for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  enter  into  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment such  as  this. 

The  Moosehorn  proposal  also  contem- 
plates trading  part  of  the  area  to  timber 
companies  for  wet  lands  valuable  to 
waterfowl  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Tlie 
interspersed  timber  resource  around 
many  small  lakes  and  marshes  is  not  only 
valued  at  half  a  million  dollars  but  pro- 
vides a  beautiful  setting  for  recreational 
use  of  the  area  where  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  other  uses  total  some  25,000  visi- 
tors each  year  with  attendant  local  eco- 
nomic benefits.  The  timber  companies 
will  benefit  but  will  the  people  and  the 
cause  of  conservation? 

Fourth.  Monomoy    National    Wildlife 
Refuge,  Mass. :  When  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore,  which  I  supported,  was 
proposed,     conservationists,     admitting 
that  their  interest  was  in  wildlife,  op- 
posed the  inclusion  of  this   2,700-acre 
refuge  in  the  seashore.    This  island  is 
tremendously  important  for  migratory 
shore  birds  and  coastal  waterfowl.    Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural 
beach,  relatively  undisturbed  by  man. 
Its  addition  to  the  seashore  would  con- 
tinue this  area's  wildlife  value  only  if  it 
remained  a  natural  beach  under  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Park  Service. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  it  would.    A 
refuge  this  important  for  migratory  birds 
should  be  continued  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  agency  with  a  wildlife 
mission,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  rather  than  be  transferred 
to  the  Park  Service,  pressed  as  it  is  for 
access  and  recreation  development. 

Fifth.  Desert    Game     Range,     Nev.: 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  2.250,- 
000-acre  area  by   turning  over   500,000 
acres,  plus  buildings  and  facilities,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  rec- 
reation development.    The  area  marked 
for  disposal  is  south  of  the  highway  from 
Las  Vegas  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's test  installation  headquarters, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Charleston  Peaks 
area  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  large  size  of  the  game  range  is  due 
to  the  arid  and  fragile  nature  of  the 
land— and  its  inability  to  support  more 
than  a  few  sheep,  or  cattle.    In  addition 
to  the  AEC,  the  Air  Force  also  uses  part 
of  the  area  for  test  purposes.    The  tract, 
proposed    for    relinquishment    is    away 
from  the  main,  and  best,  desert  bighorn 
sheep  range. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice supports,  as  I  do,  creation  of  a  Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada.  Its 
proposal  is  described  as  being  much  less 


of  an  area,  as  far  as  scenery  and  natural 
variation  are  concerned,  than  the  area 
remaining  in  the  Desert  Game  Range 
after  the  proposed  reduction.  One  sug- 
gestion has  been  that  the  game  range 
could  become  the  national  park  site — 
thus  giving  greater  protection  to  the 
rare  desert  bighorns  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  continued  administration  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. I  imderstand  also  that  the  AEC 
is  considering  expansion  into  the  game 
range.  This  situation  I  hope  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission. 

Sixth.  Killcohook  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  N.J.:  Experts  say  this  small  area, 
on  lands  primarily  controlled  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  has  been  decreasing 
in  value  as  it  has  been  used  as  a  diked 
dredge  spoils  dumping  area. 

Seventh.  Bosque  del  Apache  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  N.  Mex.:  Here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  dispose  of  some  35,000  acres  of 
low  value  uplands  on  the   57, 200 -acre 
refuge.    This  area  has  a  history  of  over- 
grazing.   When  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Bureau  in  1939,  the  fragile  desert  up- 
lands    were    heavily     overgrazed     and 
erosion  was  serious.     The  Bureau  says 
these  problems  are  solved.     Watershed 
experts,    concerned    with    the    fragile 
watershed  above  Reclamation's  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  are  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  renewed  aggravated  erosion 
and  siltation  from  this  area  which  is  a 
part  of  that  watershed.     The  central 
wetlands  core  of  the  area  would  continue 
to  be  managed  for  waterfowl  purposes. 
Eighth.  Sullys    Hill    National    Game 
Preserve. N.  Dak.:  This  1,700-acre,  fenced 
big  game  range  and  recreation  area  with 
buildings  and  other  facilities  is  marked 
for  disposal,  without  objection  to  date. 
However,  this  area  is  at,  or  near,  the 
center  of  the  program  under  which  we 
are  seeking  to  acquire  small  wetlands  for 
breeding  and  nesting  grounds  in  the  im- 
portant pothole  region  of  the  Dakotas.   It 
may  be  that   consideration   should  be 
given  to  holding  at  least  a  part  of  this 
land  for  an  administration  site  for  that 
program. 

Ninth.  Carolina  Sandhills  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  S.C.:  The  proposal  is  to 
eluninate  this  49.000-acre  refuge,  which 
has  a  present  value  mostly  for  deer,  tur- 
key and  quail,  in  addition  to  increasing 
recrational  values.  A  question  here  is 
that  if  we  were  planning  to  dispose  of 
this  refuge,  why  was  $500,000  in  accel- 
erated public  works  funds  spent  recently 
on  clearing  land  for  goose  browse,  im- 
pounding lake  sites,  and  building  recre- 
ation facilities  which  are  attracting  in- 
creasing numbers  of  geese  and  ducks,  in 
addition  to  fishermen  and  campers? 

Tenth.  Little  Pend  Oreille  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Wash.:  This  refuge  of 
almost  44,000  acres,  a  mountainous  area 
which  is  the  home  of  a  unique  species  of 
white-tailed  deer  and  other  wildlife,  is 
marked  for  elimination.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  timber  on  this  refuge  is  worth  $5 
million— which,  if  true,  should  well  qual- 
ify elimination  of  this  refuge  for  the 
claimed  saving  of  $29,000  in  the  year  be- 
ginning next  July  1.  This  area  has  an 
excellent  potential  for  recreation  devel- 
opment of  many  kinds .  If  we  are  serious 
about  outdoor  recreation  development,  it 


occurs  to  me  that  this  might  be  a  valu- 
able piece  of  public  property  managed  for 
wildlife  and  for  recreation. 

Eleventh.  Pathfinder  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Wyo.:  To  date,  I  have  heard 
no  objection  to  releasing  32,000  acres 
while  adding  1,360  acres  to  this  refuge 
of  some  46,300  acres,  which  supports 
some  waterfowl,  deer,  and  antelope. 

Here  now  I  have  summarized  all  I 
could  learn  of  these  proposed  actions. 
Most  of  the  evidence  available  to  me 
hardly  fits  any  criteria  for  sensible  elim- 
ination.   The  areas  in  question  not  only 
possess  wildlife  values  but  also  important 
recreation  and  natural  resource  assets 
to   our  Federal  programs  of  national 
wildlife  conservation  and  public  recrea- 
tional enhancement.    A  few  areas  ap- 
pear justified  for  disposal.    The  ques- 
tions before  us  here  today  again  parallel 
others  before  the  Congress  this  session. 
I  refer  to  the  contemplated  closings  of 
veterans  hospitals,  cutbacks  in  soil  con- 
servation services  and  ACP  payments. 
Specifically,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  "Can 
this  Nation  afford  Budget  Bureau  cuts, 
for  the  sake  of  small  economies,  when 
such  cuts  are  contrary  to  the  National 
purposes  determined  by  the  Congress?" 
Particularly  when  in  the  field  of  natural 
resource  activity  and  conservation  there 
is  no  one  in  this  agency  of  bookkeepers 
qualified  to  make  such  important  policy 
decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  February  18,  1965,  to  Interior  Sec- 
retary Udall,  and  his  reply  to  me,  tmder 
date  of  March  27,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  into  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Migratory  Bibo 
Conservation  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Stkwart  Udall, 

Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission. US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:  I  take   this   means 
to  call  your  attention  to  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  8,  1965, 
entitled  "Ratchet   I."     They  deal  with   the 
Budget  Buieau's  present  go-round  to  reduce 
Investment   of   tax   funds   collected    at   the 
Federal  level. 

In  this  connection,  I  understand  that  con- 
sideration  is   being   given   to   relinquishing 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  all  or  parts  of  11 
national    wildlife    refuges    in    12    States.    I 
plan  to  raise  questions  about  this  at  the  next 
Commission  meeting,  now  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  March  23,  1965.     Before  that  time, 
I  hope  the  other  Commission  members  and 
I  may  have  a  complete  report  on  this  pro- 
posal, including  location  and  description  of 
the  refuge  lands  considered  for  disposal;  de- 
tails on  their  acquisition.  Including  whether 
and  to  what  extent  duck  stamp  funds  were 
Involved  in  acquisition  or  development,  ad- 
ministration, research  or  maintenance;   the 
agencies  to  which  it  Is  proposed  that  these 
areas  be  relinquished  and  any  conunitments 
from  these  agencies  as  to  the  future  of  the 
areas. 

As  you  know,  we  are  involved  In  a  program 
to  protect  so-called  endangered  species.  Axe 
any  of  the  refuges  proposed  for  disposal  Im- 
portant in  this  regard? 

You  and  I  also  share  an  interest  In  out- 
door recreation  and  the  open  spaces  program. 
I  am  inclined  to  wonder  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  buying  such  land  in  one  place  while 
disposing  of  It  In  another. 
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li  it  is  decided  to  relinquish  these  areas, 
what  assurance  is  there  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  acquired?  Is  there  an  estimate  of 
the"  capability  of  the  receiving  agency  to  do 
so?  If  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  will  title 
revert  to  the  United  States? 

I  also  will  appreciate  being  advised  as  to 
whether  the  Commission,  charged  with  pass- 
ing on  your  requests  for  additions  to  our  ref- 
uge program,  is  to  be  consulted  on  any  pro- 
posals to  relinquish  these  lands. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalp, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  your  letter 
of  February  18  relating  to  the  program  of 
the  Department  to  effect  economies  and  pro- 
vide more  efficient  management  of  the  fa- 
cilities under  its  Jurisdiction,  particularly 
the  11  national  wildlife  refuges  proposed  for 
curtailment. 

I  am  attaching  a  statement  explaining 
each  proposal  that  is  under  consideration 
and  the  basis  on  which  the  proposal  Is  being 
made.  I  am  also  attaching  a  tabulation  that 
sets  forth  the  acreage  within  the  various 
units  scheduled  for  curtailment  as  well  as  a 
breakdown  of  the  authority  under  which  the 
lands  came  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  On  this  tabulation  we  have 
also  indicated  the  amount  expended  from 
the  duck  stamp  funds. 

Subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1960  there  have 
been  no  expenditures  from  the  duck  stamp 
funds  for  other  than  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  related  expenses.  For  fiscal  year  1960 
and  prior  years  substantial  sums  of  duck 
stamp  money  were  expended  on  some  of  the 
refuges  in  question.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  there  have  been  no  duck 
stamp  moneys  expended  for  development, 
administration,  research,  or  maintenance  on 
the  following  refugees:  Piedmont  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Ga.;  Desert  Game  Range, 
Nev.;  Sullys  Hill  National  Game  Preserve,  N. 
Dak.';  Carolina  Sandhills  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  B.C.;  Little  Pend  Oreille  National 
Wildlife  Refugee,  Wash. 

Duck  stamp  money  has  been  expended  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  develop- 
ment on  all  of  the  rest  of  the  refuges  on  the 
list. 

With  respect  to  your  questions  relating  to 
endangered  species  and  the  open  spaces  pro- 
gram we  can  assure  you  that  none  of  the 
refuges  scheduled  for  relinquishment  are  of 
importance  for  endangered  species.  Disposi- 
tion of  these  areas  must  be  in  accordance 
with  existing  law;  however,  it  is  our  plan  in 
each  Instance  that  a  public  agency  would 
take  over  management  and  maintain  the 
open  spaces  you  mention. 

Your  discussion  of  this  problem  at  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
was  most  helpful.  We  agree  that  we  should 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  to  discuss 
this  and  the  whole  problem  of  conflicting 
uses  on  refuges  soon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Refuges  scheduled  for  curtailment 

little  pend  OREILLE.  WASH.  ACTCS 

Total  project  area 43,959 


Ptirchased  with  reverted  Federal 
aid  funds 

Public  domain 

Acquired  by  the  Resettlement  Ad 
ministration 

Acquired  by  exchange 


I 

2, 

251 

9 

208 

28 

169 

4. 

331 

Refuges  scheduled  for  curtailment — Con. 

HAVASU  REFUGE,  ARIZ.  AND  CALIF.  ACrCS 

Total  refuge  area 44,328 


Public  domain 

Reclamation  acquired  land- 
Meandered   area 


20,612 

16,736 

6,980 


desert  game  range,  nev. 
Total   area 2,188,379 


Public  domain 2,188,055 

Acquired  by  purchase  and  gift —  324 


pathfinder  refuge,  wyo. 
Total  project  area 


46, 341 


Public     domain     under     primary 

withdrawal 7,  344 

Public    domain    under    secondary 

withdrawal 33,146 

Purchased  by  reclamation 5,  851 

BOSQUE  del  apache  REFUGE,  N.  MEX. 

Total  project  area 57,191 


Public  domain 140 

Purchased  with  duck  stamp  funds, 

$4.334 963 

Purchased  with  $6,000,000  fund..  55.  887 


SULLYS  kill  national  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,  N.  DAK. 

Total    project    area    public 
domain 

CAROLINA  SAND  HILLS  REFUGE,  S.C. 

Total  project  area 


1.674 
45,011 


Acquired  by  exchange 

Purchased    by    Resettlement 
ministration    

Leased  from  the  State 


Ad- 


51 

44,  555 
405 


piedmont  REFUGES,  GA. 

Total  project  area 


32,  899 


Purchased  by  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration          27. 622 

Purchased  by   the   Bureau    (duck 

stamp),    $44,000 430 

Acquired  by  exchange 4,847 

monomoy  national  wildlife 
refuge,  mass. 

Total  project  area,  pur- 
chased with  reverted  Fed- 
eral aid  and  $6,000,000 
fund 2.696 

KILLCOHOOK    REFUGE,    N.J. 
AND    DEL. 

Total    project    area 1,486 


Purchased  by  the  Bureau 38 

Fiu-chased  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Department  of  Com- 
merce   1,448 

MOOSEHORN    NATIONAL    WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,    MAINE 

Total    project    area 22,566 


Purchased    by    Resettlement    Ad- 
ministration   6, 490 

Gift    to    the    Bureau 333 

Purchased  with  $6,000,000  fund..  11,776 
Purchased      with      duck      stamp 

funds.    $43,159 3,967 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1816)  to  amend  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  land  and  interests  in 
land  acquired  pursuant  to  such  act,  in- 


troduced by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
LAW 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  we 
are,  I  am  sure,  all  agreed  that  our  Cap- 
ital— the  District  of  Columbia^ — should 
be  the  Nation's  pride  and  not  the  Na- 
tion's shame. 

Year  in  and  year  out — especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year — children  come 
to  Washington.  They  look  at  our  im- 
posing white  buildings  and  at  the  re- 
spected institutions  of  a  great  democ- 
racy. There  is  much  that  they  see- 
much  material  for  them  to  ponder  and 
talk  about  when  they  return  to  their 
homes — much  that  is  good  and.  trag- 
ically, some  that  is  bad. 

What  do  they  read  here  in  our  news- 
papers of  Washington,  D.C.?  They  read 
about  children  who  are  homeless  and 
hungry.  They  read— just  this  last 
week — about  a  mother  who  died  in  the 
mental  ward  of  our  great  public  hos- 
pital. She  left  five  small  children- 
four  in  overcrowded  Junior  Village,  one 
in  Children's  Hospital.  They  read  that 
this  mother  had  died  after  several  days 
searching  fruitlessly  for  help  for  her 
homeless  family.  They  read  that  her 
husband  and  children  wept  at  her  fu- 
neral— that  because  of  rigid  welfare  reg- 
ulations, it  was  better  for  the  parents 
of  this  family  to  live  separately  than 
together.  For  each  time  they  were  re- 
united, their  welfare  payments  stopped. 
They  read  that  this  Capital  City— gov- 
erned by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — was  content  to  enact  a  far- 
reaching  welfare  program  for  the  entire 
Nation,  but  not  for  the  Capital,  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  fought  the 
good  fight  to  expand  and  liberalize  the 
District's  welfare  programs  for  2  years 
now.  Each  year  I  have  introduced 
amendments  to  broaden  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children's  program 
in  Washington.  Each  year  I  have  asked 
here  in  the  Senate  that  children  of  im- 
employed  parents  be  included  in  that 
category  so  that  all  people  in  need  and 
in  trouble  will  be  helped  and  no  chil- 
dren will  go  hungry.  Then  parents 
would  have  no  need  to  separate  so  that 
their  children  will  be  helped,  and  fam- 
ilies would  be  united,  not  cut  apart  and 
left  to  drift  helpless  and  hapless. 

We  have  lost  this  issue  by  a  few  votes 
each  year.  This  year,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  whole  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  take  a  long  close 
look  at  the  eligibility  rules  of  the  public 
assistance  programs  of  the  District.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  do  so,  so  that  the 
fate  of  our  Capital's  children  will  be 
based  on  rehabilitation  and  opportunity 
for  them  and  not  as  ill  fate  of  their 
parents. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  substan- 
tive legislation  today  which  would  pro- 
vide that  at  least  for  the  programs  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  shares 
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the  cost,  as  it  does  in  the  States,  that  the 
nrograms  would  be  broadly  enough  de- 
fined to  permit  needy  individuals  to  be 
eligible  so  long  as  participation  for  such 
individuals  would  be  available  under  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

This  would  make  eligible  needy  families 
in  which  the  breadwinner  is  unemployed, 
children  in  foster  care  who  have  been 
removed  from  their  homes  by  courts  be- 
cause their  home  situations  were  con- 
trary to  their  welfare,  needy  families  in 
which  the  breadwinner  is  deemed  em- 
ployable, and  some  other  similar  groups. 
This  is  a  modest  step  in  trying  to  assure 
that  needy  persons  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal are  not  excluded  from  public  welfare 
programs. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Congress  established 
a  far-reaching  constructive  program  for 
the  entire  Nation,  but  so  far  has  failed  to 
implement  that  program  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee,  whose  responsi- 
bility this  is,  should  explore  it  thoroughly. 
In  his  colloquy  with  me  on  this  floor  last 
August,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  fMr.  Morse!  ,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  Subcommittee,  indicated  his  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that  In 
his  capable  hands,  it  will  get  the  hearing 
it  deserves. 

Surely  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  make  sure  children  whose 
parents  are  out  of  work  and  impoverished 
in  the  Capital  do  not  go  hungry. 

Certainly  there  must  be  rules  of  eli- 
gibility, in  public  welfare  as  in  other  pub- 
licly financed  programs.  Welfare  chisel- 
ing, welfare  fraud,  are  to  be  decried— just 
as  are  all  chiseling  and  fraud— even  if 
they  exi-st  in  only  one  or  two  cases. 

But  arbitrary  rules  of  disqualification, 
standing  alone,  do  not  comprise  a  con- 
structive program  for  solving  human 
problems.  They  must  be  accomplished 
by  provisions  whereby  arrangements  are 
made  for  every  child  in  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  assistance  law  to 
clarify  the  categories  of  federally  aided 
assistance  recipients. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  f  S.  1817)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  assistance  law  to 
clarify  the  categories  of  federally  aided 
assistance  recipients,  introduced  by  My. 
RiBicoFF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


GREAT   PRAIRIE   PARKWAY.   KANS. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  FMr.  Carl- 
son], I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  a  Great  Prairie 
Parkway  in  Kansas  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  park  system. 

The  Great  Prairie  Parkway  we  pro- 
pose will  be  a  fitting  and  nationally  sig- 
nificant presentation  of  the  last  major 
remaining  vestiges  of  the  true  or  tall 


prairie  that  once  existed  in  a  wide  region 
of  the  Midwestern  United  States. 

It  would  exhibit  the  true  prairie  and 
its  associated  wildlife.  It  would  cap- 
italize on  the  lure  of  the  historic  and 
scenic  attractions  associated  with  the 
great  frontier  experience  of  settling  the 
West.  It  would  parallel  the  growing 
national  expression  of  interest  in  the 
frontier. 

While  frontier  life  was  patent  to  no 
State.  Kansas  was  unique  in  this  era  of 
our  Nation's  development  because  vir- 
tually all  western-destined  emigrants 
passed  through  its  borders  or  settled 
within  it.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  prairie,  its  waters, 
and  its  wildlife,  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West  might  have  taken  a 
different  course.  Thus  virtually  every 
frontier  story  had  its  origin  in  Kansas 
either  directly  in  the  area  through 
which  the  parkway  would  pass  or  at 
points  related  closely  to  it.  Through  the 
creation  of  the  parkway  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  present  an  attractive 
package  of  frontier  history. 

The  parkway  would  also  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  display  Midwest  ranching 
and  agriculture  yielding  their  productive 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  well-being 
and  economy.  Every  part  of  the  Nation 
and  much  of  the  world  relies  on  the  Mid- 
west and  Kansas  for  food  supplies  such 
as  cattle  and  wheat.  Kansas  is  first  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
wheat  and  fourth  in  the  production  of 
beef.  The  parkway  would  provide  the 
opportunity  for  people  to  see  this  great 
productive  area.  Indeed,  these  activi- 
ties are  now  a  living  legend  in  my  State 
and  the  surrounding  area. 

Although  this  bill  does  not  detail  a 
specific  route,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
parkway  would  run  roughly  north  and 
south    through    Kansas,    beginning    at 
Hanover  on  the  north,  the  site  of  the 
only  unaltered,  original  pony  express  sta- 
tion still  standing,  to  the  area  of  Sedan 
and  Chautauqua  on  the  Oklahoma  bor- 
der, the  site  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  run 
in   1889.     Along  its  route  the  parkway 
could  include  such  items  of  interest  as 
the  Oregon  Trail,  historic  Fort  Riley, 
Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir,  Beecher  Bible 
and  Rifle  Church,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
the  Overiand  Stage  Lines,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Lines,  the  Old  Kaw  Mission,  the 
oldest  Kansas  courthouse,   the  famous 
Flint  Hills,  and  the  Fall  River  Reservoir. 
Thus  the  Great  Prairie  Parkway  could 
accomplish    three    things    that    would 
probably  not  be  possible  in  any  other 
area — display  the  prairie,  interpret  the 
frontier,  and  exhibit  the  great  agi'icul- 
tural  heart  of  the  Midwest.    These  are 
the   basic    ends   of   the   Great   Prairie 
Parkway. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  overlook  the  ob- 
vious and  significant  economic  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  the  parkway. 
We  are  introducing  this  bill  at  this 
time  because  of  widespread  support  for 
this  proposal  in  my  State  as  indicated 
by  an  official  transmittal  by  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  National  Park  Service.  It  is 
entirely  conceivable  to  me  that  as  this 
concept  progresses  in  the  further  stages 
of  study,  the  concept  of  a  Great  Prairie 
Parkway  could  be  extended  to  portions 


of  the  Midwest  well  beyond  the  borders 
of  Kansas. 

A  Great  Prairie  Parkway  is  consistent 
with  the  program  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  already  has  designated 
parkways  within  its  jurisdiction  in  oth- 
er areas  of  the  Nation.  It  is  also  in  keep- 
ing with  an  apparent  trend  of  national 
policy  toward  joint  Federal-State  devel- 
opment of  such  projects.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  entire  route 
be  built  to  parkway  specifications.  But 
rather,  it  would  provide  a  through  tour 
route  which  in  the  most  scenic  areas 
would  be  designed  to  parkway  standards 
but  in  other  areas  would  use  existing 
State  and  local  roads.  This,  of  course, 
would  bring  a  parkway  into  existence  at 
a  minimum  of  cost. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  a  ntunber  of 
official  Kansas  agencies  have  submitted 
resolutions  relative  to  this  proposal,  in- 
cluding the  Kansas  State  Park  and  Re- 
sources Authority.  Kansas  Forestry.  Fish, 
and  Game  Commission,  Kansas  Historical 
Society.  Kansas  Department  of  Econom- 
ic Development,  and  the  Kansas  State 
Highway  Commission.  They  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  and  benefits  of  such 
a  parkway  and  are  willing  to  assume  spe- 
cific responsibilities  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  it  a  re- 
ality. Further,  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
the  National  Park  Service  have  both  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  relating  other 
existing  or  proposed  State  and  Federal 
facilities  to  the  parkway,  perhaps  by  pre- 
determined alternate  route  or  spurs  to 
tie  these  other  facilities  into  the  route 
to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
would  use  it.  Although  not  widely  pub- 
licized, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  typical  editorial  comments  on  the 
proposed  parkway  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  'nmes,  June  19.  1964] 

Kansas  Prairie  Parkway  Has  Great 

Potential 

The    proposed    Prairie    Parkway — to    run 

north  and  south  across  Kansas  through  the 

lush  bluestem  pasture  area — offers  the  State 

a  rare  opportunity.   It  would  combine  a  route 

through  historic  frontier  sites  and  access  to 

limited    areas   where   the   tall   grass   prairie 

could  be  preserved  for  the  public. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  makes  it  plan  that 
Kansas  still  is  deeply  interested  in  a  prairie 
national  park.  The  State  suffered  a  blow 
last  year  when  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee defeated  a  bill  to  establish  a 
57.000-acre  park  in  Pottawatomie  Couil^. 

So  vigorous  was  the  opposition  from  cattle- 
men to  taking  the  huge  tract  of  grazing  use 
and  off  the  county  tax  rolls  that  the  Senators 
voted  a  flat  rejection.  They  were,  however. 
Impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  pastures. 
Suggestions  were  made  that  the  State  coop- 
erate in  providing  scenic  overlooks  at  choice 
vantage  points. 

Somewhat  in  this  spirit,  the  State  park  and 
resources  authority  has  presented  the  pro- 
posal to  the  National  Park  Service.  It  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  fM.- 
slbillty  of  a  Joint  Federal-State  project  will 
be  studied.  Ultimately,  it  would  require  a  bill 
in  Congress  designating  the  route. 

Gov.  John  Anderson  and  five  State  agen- 
cies are  supporting  the  plan  strongly.  The 
route  would  run  from  Hanover,  site  of  a  PO^J 
express  station,  south  past  Tuttle  Creek, 
through  Council  Grove,  to  El  Dorado,  Eureka. 
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and  Sedan,  coming  close  to  the  Fall  River 
State  Park. 

It  seems  probable  that,  had  Kansas  failed 
to  make  such  a  move,  a  tall  grass  park  of 
some  sort  woxold  go  to  another  State.  The 
National  Park  Service  Is  dedicated  to  the  p>ro- 
posal.  But  the  parkway  action  undoubtedly 
win  be  Interpreted  as  writing  off  the  Potta- 
watomie County  area.  There  are  other  prairie 
areas  in  Kansas,  however,  and  the  prairie 
parkway  should  not  be  considered  a  replace- 
ment for  a  national  park. 

It  Is  instead,  a  realistic  and  attainable  goal 
that  is  unlikely  to  create  such  bitter  oppo- 
sition. Selected  sites  would  permit  the  res- 
toration of  the  grasses.  Limited  acreage,  of 
course,  would  not  permit  buffalo,  deer,  elk. 
and  antelope  in  a  native  habitat,  but  would 
permit  campsites,  hiking  trails,  lookout 
points,  and  small  animals  and  birds  in  abun- 
dance. 

Kansas  has  made  a  sound  proposal  and  in 
so  doing,  corrected  any  erroneous  Impression 
that  it  has  lost  Interest  in  a  pralrle  national 
park. 

(From  the  Manhattan  Mercury,  Jan.  4,  1965] 
Hope  in  an  Ide.\ 

More  than  6  months  ago  an  idea  that  had 
been  moving  around  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  still  want  the  history,  the  heritage  and 
the  scenic  values  of  the  tall  prairie  preserved 
was  presented  to  Federal  officials. 

It  came  as  an  aftermath  of  the  defeat  of 
the  proposed  Prairie  National  Park,  which 
had  merit  on  Its  side  and  widespread  sup- 
port, but  which  as  happens  in  so  many  cases 
was  defeated  by  admirable  cleverness  and 
and  the  emotional  approach  that  so  often 
attends  projects  that  axe  actually  In  the 
pviblic  interest.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  na- 
tional park  idea  was  suppressed.  But  the 
germ  of  appreciation  did  not  die.  And  out 
of  the  determination  to  present  the  great 
prairie  of  which  Kansas  holds  the  last  major 
remaining  vestige  of  what  once  was  a  far- 
flung  tall  grassland  came  the  idea  for  a 
prairie  parkway. 

While  it  departed  from  the  idea  of  a  mas- 
sive, shall  we  say.  park,  the  proposal  of  a 
parkway  through  the  most  lush  and  beauti- 
ful grasslands  still  retained  the  concept  of 
history,  heritage  and  scenery.  In  addition 
it  had  precedent  in  the  Natchez  Trace  of 
the  South  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  of 
the  Southeast. 

The  Idea  caught  on  with  National  Park 
Service  people  and  others  In  Washington  who 
like  some  persistent  Kansans  were  not  willing 
to  give  up  on  dedicating  themselves  to  some 
form  of  preservation  of  the  prairie.  In  ad- 
dition, the  proposal  had  the  weight  of  being 
an  official  one  from  the  State  of  Kansas — 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  endorsed  by 
every  agency  which  has  any  possible  con- 
nection with  scenic  presentations,  outdoor 
life,  recreation,  or  economic  development. 

Despite  unofficial  appearances  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Great  Prairie  Parkway  Idea 
there  was  nothing  concrete  to  suggest  that 
the  idea  was  going  anywhere. 

Last  week,  however,  more  than  a  ray — a 
beam — of  hope  appeared.  It  came  In  the 
form  of  an  announcement  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  the  Kansas  concept 
of  pralrle  presentation  and  interpretation 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  serious  study  by  the 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Apparently  the  official  proposal  from  Kan- 
sas had  stirred  something  in  Washington, 
for  not  only  will  the  route  through  the  choic- 
est areas  of  tall  grass  in  this  State  be  studied 
but  also  there  will  be  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  entire  Great  Plains  region  shall 
be  traversed  by  a  scenic  and  historic  route 
for  the  Nation  as  a  while  to  enjoy. 

One  of  the  National  Park  Service's  most 
able  men  will  head  the  study  task  force, 
working  with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies to  determine  the  worthiness  of  a  park- 
way or  scenic  road  that  would  begin  in  the 


historic  area  of  northern  Oklahoma,  follow 
the  general  outline  of  the  parkway  through 
Kansas,  thence  into  Nebraska  with  its  inimi- 
table contributions  of  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
Fort  Robinson  and  on  to  the  beauty  and  his- 
tory of  the  Dakotas. 

Only  time  will  tell  what  the  outcome  of  the 
explorations  will  be.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  major  parkway  or  scenic 
road  study  to  be  made  lends  considerable 
significance  to  the  status  of  the  Kansas  pro- 
posal and  the  possibility  of  an  overall  Great 
Plains  approjich. 

So  while  a  specific  proposal  was  defeated 
there  is  hope  Indeed  that  at  least  some  form 
of  pralrle  presentation  and  preservation  may 
be  achieved  at  last. 

THE  FORCE  OF  A  BROADER  APPROACH 

One  of  the  factors  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Prairie  National  Park  idea  was  that  It 
was  a  fairly  Isolated  project  without  the 
weight  of  a  wide  region's  support. 

Obviously  there  were  other  factors,  includ- 
ing the  aforementioned  emotionally  based 
resistance.  But  without  the  backing  of  a 
wide  area — bipartisan,  or  politics,  if  you 
please — the  odds  at  the  very  outset  were 
quite  long,  despite  the  acknowledged  justifi- 
cation for  a  national  park  preserving  the 
prairie. 

Now,  however,  we  see  developing  the 
broadbased  inducement  of  interest  that  his- 
torically has  led  to  favorable  action.  The 
swath  across  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  and  North  Dakota  brings  many  more 
pressures  to  bear,  to  put  It  bluntly. 

Already  in  Kansas  we  have  seen  consider- 
ably more  interest  in  the  pralrle  Idea  with 
the  proposal  of  a  parkway  rather  than  a 
park.  Communities  which  couldn't  have 
cared  less  before  are  now  actively — even 
aggressively — working  for  it.  Nebraska  has 
been  particularly  interested,  editorially  and 
officially,  with  just  the  possibility  of  a  tip- 
end  of  the  Kansas  idea  entering  Its  State. 
Oklahoma  has  evinced  encouraging  inter- 
est too. 

By  suggesting  that  even  more  benefits 
might  accrue  to  these  States  as  well  as  the 
Dakotas  we  can  well  imagine  that  things 
may  really  start  to  Jell. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  more  than  suffi- 
cient Justification  will  be  found  for  the  Great 
Plains  Parkway  idea  when  the  on-the-ground 
studies  are  done.  And  with  the  force  of  a 
broader  approach  politically  and  numerically 
it  could  well  prove  again  that  while  a  battle 
is  lost  a  war  can  be  won. 


(From  the  Topeka  State  Journal, 
Jan. 2. 1965) 

Plains  Parkwat  Seems  Suke 

A  proposed  scenic  road  project  through 
five  of  the  Plains  States  Is  very  much  alive. 
A  route  tying  together  j>oints  of  historic 
and  geographic  interest  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas  is  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

A  further  spur  to  such  a  route  was  seen 
In  Udall's  announcement  Wednesday  that  a 
study  of  plains  and  grasslands  areas  suitable 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  national  park 
system  will  be  made.  The  study  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  a  special  recreation  advisory 
council  now  considering  a  national  program 
of  scenic  roads  and  parkways. 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  a  prairie 
park  in  Kansas  Is  not  yet  out  of  the  picture 
although  the  site  first  projected  for  Potta- 
watomie County  failed  to  materialize.  Udall 
has  never  lost  his  interest  in  such  a  park. 

The  Government,  he  said,  is  vitally  In- 
terested in  preserving  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  representative  segments  of  the 
country's  once  vast  undeveloped  plains  and 
pralrle  lands,  together  with  their  historic 
sites  and  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

The  proposed  parkway  in  this  State  al- 
ready  has  been  fairly   well   defined   if  the 


wishes  of  Kansans  prevail.  It  would  be  & 
moving  panorama  of  the  grasslands  of  the 
State,  meaning  principally  the  blue  stem 
area.  The  route  would  enter  the  State  from 
Oklahoma  In  Chatauqua  County  and  fol- 
low an  Irregular  course  northward  as  it 
touched  Elk,  Greenwood,  Butler,  Chase, 
Morris,  Wabaunsee,  Pottawatomie,  Riley' 
Geary,  Marshall,  and  Washington  Counties. 
The  short  grass  counties  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  tall  grass  areas 
hogging  the  route.  In  the  light  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  enthusiasm  this  dilem- 
ma, should  it  arise,  would  be  easily  solved. 
Provide  two  parkways. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  embark  on 
a  major  program  of  land  acquisition  of 
the  Prairie  National  Park  proportions 
considered  earlier.  However,  it  is  my 
hope  that  through  careful  routing  of  the 
parkway,  by  judicial  use  of  scenic  ease- 
ments, and  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  and  individual  landowners,  that 
significant  portions  of  this  beautiful  and 
historic  area  can  be  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  find  in  it  education, 
inspiration,  and  recreation. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  included  in  full  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  cS.  1818)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Great  Prairie  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  present  and  Interpret  for  the  benefit, 
education,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  remaining  vestiges  of  true 
or  tall  prairie  and  associated  wildlife,  and 
the  frontier  experience  In  the  settling  of  the 
West,  and  in  order  to  portray  contemporary 
ranching  and  agriculture  in  the  great  pralrle 
region,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  appropri- 
ated or  donated  funds,  or  otherwise,  a  right- 
of-way  traversing  a  generally  north-south 
route  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  construct 
thereon  the  Great  Prairie  Parkway.  The 
right-of-way  may  vary  in  width,  but  may  not 
average  more  than  125  acres  per  mile  In 
fee  simple  plus  not  more  than  25  acres  per 
mile  in  scenic  easements. 

Where  the  right-of-way  traverses  Federal 
lands,  the  head  of  the  Department  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  may  transfer 
them  to  the  Secretary  without  transfer  of 
funds. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  State  of  Kansas,  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  any  Federal  agen- 
cy has  recreational  programs  that  are 
planned  or  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  parkway,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreements  under  which  he  may  coordinate 
the  development  and  administration  of  the 
parkway  with  such  programs.  When  the 
public  use  of  the  parkway  will  benefit  there- 
by, the  Secretary  may  construct  roads  or 
trails  over  lands  under  his  jurisdiction  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Great  Prairie  Parkway  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  in  accord- 
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„„pp  with  other  laws  of  general  application 
!Srtlne  to  areas  administered  by  the  Secre- 
S?tim>ugh  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Accordance  with  statutory  authority  other- 
'  ise  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
Irvation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
ZZces  which  he  finds  will  further  the  pur- 
noses  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

EARNINGS  LIMITATION 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
west  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  proposal  would  alter  existing  law  to 
the  effect  that  social  security  recipients 
could  earn  up  to  $1,800  per  year  without 
loss  of  benefits  payable  under  the  system. 
Recipients  with  Incomes  between  $1,800 
and  $2,400  per  year  would  forfeit  $1  in 
benefits  for  every  $2  of  earnings.  For 
those  earning  more  than  $2,400  annually 
the  provisions  of  present  law  would  con- 
tinue in  force,  with  each  dollar  of  earn- 
ings bringing  an  equal  forfeiture  in  bene- 
fits. 

The  Impact  of  such  a  liberalization  of 
the  earnings  limitation  could  be  of  con- 
siderable significance  to  thousands  of 
older  Americans.  It  could  promote  an 
-increased  sense  of  self  reliance  and  inde- 
pendence, and  would  undoubtedly  en- 
courage a  happier,  more  fulfilling  way 
of  life. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Members 
of  Congress,  and  citizens  generally,  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  liberalization  of  these  earnings 
limitations.  One  accurate  indicator  is 
the  large  number  of  bills  for  this  pur- 
pose which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  during  recent 
years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  also 
been  active  in  this  area.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  it  was  my  responsi- 
bility to  hold  hearings  on  aspects  of  the 
employment  problems  encountered  by 
senior  citizens.  After  careful  evalua- 
tion of  all  testimony  received  it  was  one 
of  the  subcommittee's  recommendations 
that  "the  amount  of  earnings  which  can 
be  received  by  a  recipient  of  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  without  loss  of  benefits 
be  increased  to  a  more  realistic  level." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  would  do  just  that:  in- 
crease allowable  earnings  to  a  more 
realistic  level.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1820)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL     JUDGES      FOR     THE 

COURT    OP    APPEALS    FOR    THE 

SIXTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  three  ad- 
ditional judges  for  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bUl  remain  at  the  desk 
imtil  Friday  midnight  for  additional 
sponsors.  ,  ^„     .„ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  1824)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  three  additional  judges 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  wUl  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
33)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


RECOGNITION  OP  WHITEHALL,  N.Y., 
AS  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  the  recognition  of 
the  village  of  Whitehall,  Washington 
County,  N.Y..  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
US.  Navy.  A  similar  resolution  has 
already  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Carleton  J.  King,  of  New 

York 

It  was  at  Whitehall,  N.Y..  then  called 
Skenesborough  that  12  of  the  15  warships 
were  built  to  enable  the  American  forces 
to  engage  in  the  crucial  naval  battle  on 
Lake  Champlian  in  October  1776.  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Although  the 
infant  American  Navy  was  defeated  in 
the  3-day  battle,  the  engagement  delayed 
the  British  Redcoats  invasion  plans  for 
a  full  year. 

This  was  made  possible  only  because 
the  people  of  Whitehall  and  scores  of 
craftsmen  brought  to  that  village  from 
many  colonies,  were  able  to  turn  the  oaks 
of  the  surrounding  forests  into  fighting 
ships  in  just  52  days.  The  role  of  the 
village  of  Whitehall  in  this  historic  naval 
battle— the  first  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — is  worthy  of  recognition. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas  it  is  generaUy  believed  that 
Whitehall.  Washington  Coimty.  New  York, 
formerly  Skenesborough,  can  well  be  con- 
sidered the  birthplace  of  the  United  Stat^ 
Navy  as  twelve  of  the  fifteen  ships  that  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Valcotir  in  October  1776 
were  built  In  Its  harbor;  and 

Whereas  this  fleet  was  constructed  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  engaged 
In  the  first  naval  battle  after  the  Colonies  as- 
serted their  tmlty  and  Independence:  and 

Whereas  the  Battle  of  Valcour.  though 
dimmed  by  the  glamour  surrounding  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  nevertheless  played  a  very 
important  part  In  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
Colonies  by  forestalling  early  invasion  of  the 
Colonies  from  the  north;  and 

Whereas  Whitehall's  place  In  history  had 
not  heretofore  been  given  the  recognition  it 
justly  deserves  for  the  contribution  made  by 
It  In  shaping  the  early  destiny  of  our  beloved 
country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  recognize  the 
VUlage  of  Whitehall,  Washington  County. 
New  York,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 


PROTOCOL    FOR    THE    EXTENSION 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT,    1962— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injimction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  B,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,   1962,   and 
that    the    protocol,    together   with   the 
President's  message,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,   and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Protocol  for  the  Extension  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  1962, 
which  is  open  for  signature  in  Washing- 
ton from  March  22  until  and  including 
April  23,  1965. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1962,  to  which  there  are  presently  49 
parties,  including  the  United  States,  will 
expire  by  its  own  terms  on  July  31.  1965. 
In  order  that  the  International  Wheat 
Coimcil  may  continue  as  a  functioning 
body  and  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
consideration  of  a  new  agreement  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  marketing  problems, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  operation  of  the 
1962  agreement  be  extended  for  1  year, 
until  July  31,  1966.  That  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  protocol,  which 
was  formulated  at  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Council  on  February 
4-5,  1965. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report;  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  the  protocol.  Atten- 
tion Is  Invited  particulariy  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  report.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  find  it  possible  to 
give  eariy  consideration  to  the  protocol 
so  that.  If  the  protocol  be  approved  rati- 
fication by  the  United  States  can  be  ef- 
fected and  an  Instrument  of  acceptance 
deposited  by  July  15.  .  _,     , 

The  Departments  of  State,  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  concur  In  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  protocol  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  23,  1965. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF   1965 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  99) 
Mr  LONG  of  Missoiul.    Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  S.  1354.  the  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  and  re- 
quest that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  extend 
Federal  grant  assistance  to  certain  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  and  sewerage  con- 
struction which  would  not  otherwise 
qualify  for  such  assistance  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  presently  written. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendment  tNo.  99  >  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland  [Mr.  TydingsI 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S. 
1479 '  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  in  order  to  establish  a 
program  to  decrease  water  pollution  by 
synthetic  detergents  at  its  next  printing. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  362' 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  highways)  in  order  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments for  scenic  purposes  along  Federal- 
aid  highways  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
<S.  1643  >  to  provide  that  tires  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  omply  with  cer- 
tain safety  and  labeling  regulations  at 
its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON     THE 
ARTS    AND    THE    HUMANITIES 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  volume  of  fa- 
vorable mail  I  have  been  receiving  in  re- 
gard to  S.  1483,  the  administration  bill 
to  provide  for  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  introducing  in  the 
Senate  on  March  10. 

S.  1483  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
many  illustrious  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  during  7  days 
of  public  hearings  between  the  dates  of 
February  23  and  March  5.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  the  reaction, 
broadly  representative  of  excellence  in 
our  cultural  life,  has  been  favorable  and 
enthusiastic  toward  the  concepts  and  ob- 
jectives of  S.  1483. 

The  following  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  expressed  their  desire  to  join 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1483,  at  its  next  print- 


ing: Senators  Yarborough,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Clark,  and  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts. 

Senator  Gruening  and  Senator  Javits, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, both  of  whom  had  previously 
introduced  legislation  in  this  area,  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  S..  1483  on  March  10. 

Senators  Brewster,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kennedy  of  New  York,  Hartke, 
Inouye,     Jackson,     Miller.     Mondale, 

MONTOYA,    Moss,    NEUBERGER,    RANDOLPH, 

and  Tydings  have  also  indicated  their 
wish  to  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1483 
at  its  next  printing.  EveiT  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  all  interested  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  so  join  if  they  desire. 
At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  to  whom 
I  have  just  referred  be  listed  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1483  at  its  next  printing,  to- 
gether with  Senators  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Clark,  and  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Senator  Yarborough  so 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  on  March  11. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  the  development  in 
the  United  States  of  the  two  broad  and 
interrelated  cultural  areas,  the  arts  and 
the  humanities,  can  be  given  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  I  am  now 
working  to  prepare  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  subcommittee  in  the  near 
future. 

Let  me  add  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  attention 
these  legislative  objectives  have  been  re- 
ceiving in  our  Nation's  press.  In  contrast 
to  previous  years,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  legislative  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent national  foundation  to  benefit 
the  arts  and  humanities  has  been  mak- 
ing front-page  news. 

In  regard  to  press  comments,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  article 
by  Frank  Getlein,  art  critic  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star;  an  editorial  in  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot of  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Henrietta  and  Nelson  Poynter 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Getlein's  article  pertains  to  the 
"Eyewitness  to  Space"  exhibition  recent- 
ly on  display  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  and  shows  how  cooperation  between 
our  Government  and  the  arts  can  illu- 
minate some  of  the  most  exciting  mo- 
ments in  our  important  explorations  in 
space. 

The  editorial  suggests  beneficial  pro- 
grams which  the  proposed  Foundation 
could  support.  The  article  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  refers  to  the  mean- 
ingful opinions  of  Dr.  Barnaby  C.  Kee- 
ney.  president  of  Brown  University,  in 
my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island.  As 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities,  Dr.  Keeney  gave  significant 
impetus  to  the  legislative  concepts  which 
are  now  before  the  Congress.  His  views 
on  how  we  can  best  use  the  increase  in 
leisure  time,  which  our  technological  ad- 
vances are  more  and  more  producing, 
are  particularly  thoughtful. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles  and  the  editorial,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|FYom  the  Washington  Star] 


"Eyewitness  to  Space  '  Exhibition  Opens  at 
Nation.-sl  Gallery  of  Art 
(By  Frank  Getlein) 

During  the  last  2  weeks  Senator  Pell  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  arts  and 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  join  the  rest  of  civilization  in  recog- 
nizing their  existence.  Among  those  who 
feel  such  a  course  would  be  dangerous  me- 
too-ism,  some  maintain  that  corrxiption  of 
art  would  be  the  inevitable  and  Immediate 
result  of  any  such  recognition.  They  feel 
that  If  the  Government  spent  money  on  art 
it  would  at  once  enforce  a  strict  discipline 
upon  artists,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
socialist  realism  iri  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
the  artist's  life  is  more  respected  and  more 
lucrative  than  it  is  here,  but  where,  also,  the 
function  of  the  artist  Is  solely  to  serve  the 
immediate  interests  of  Government  policy. 

By  a  happy  happenstance  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  this  very  day  opens  to  public 
view  a  fascinating  exhibition  that  should  put 
such  fears  to  rest.  "Eyewitness  to  Space" 
is  the  collective  name  of  70  paintings  and 
drawings  produced  by  15  artists  under  the 
NASA  art  program,  now  2  years  old.  The 
work  shows  total  freedom  and  a  wide  variety, 
ranging  from  the  superb  illustrationist's 
style  of  Paul  Calle  to  the  highly  Individual 
abstraction  of  Washington  artist  Alfred 
McAdams. 

directed     BX    dr.     COOKE 

There  has  obviously  been  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  enforce,  or  even  to  suggest,  any  par- 
ticular desired  direction.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  NASA  had  the  great  good  sense  to 
get  the  National  Gallery's  curator  of  paint- 
ing, H.  Lester  Cooke,  to  run  the  program. 
Dr.  Cooke  is  himself  an  artist  and  has  shaped 
the  program  to  the  end  of  using  the  pro- 
fessional sensitivity  of  artists  to  what  is  set 
before  them.  The  space  effort,  therefore, 
from  Huntsville  to  the  launching  apparatus 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  to  the  pickup  system  In 
the  Pacific,  is  covered  at  once  as  a  set  of 
visual  phenomena  and  an  immensely  varied 
set  of  artistic  responses  to  those  phenomena. 
Within  the  limits  of  safety,  the  Cooke's 
tour  for  artists  includes  everything,  and 
evervthing  finds  its  way  into  the  pictures. 
The'procedure  is  to  Invite  artists  singly  or  In 
small  groups  to  the  Cape  a  few  days  before 
a  launching.  They  roam  around  the  place, 
observe  everything."sketch  freely  and,  usually, 
go  back  home  to  make  oil  paintings  of  what 
they  have  seen. 

In  the  present  showing,  three  of  four 
artists  stand  out  as  having  handled  the 
assignment  brilliantly.  One  is  Washingtons 
Mitchell  Jamieson,  especially  in  two  oils,  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Gordon  Cooper  after 
recovery  in  the  Pacific,  the  surface  diviaw 
by  sweeping  arcs,  the  face  recalling  anotner 
Pacific  figure  breathless  on  a  peak  in  Da"^";^ 
and  a  night  scene  at  the  Cape,  in  which  tne 
gantry  structures  with  their  lights  strange  y 
recall  the  effect  of  stained  glass  in  an  om 
cathedral. 

PROGRAM     DESERVES     STUDY 

Lamar  Dodd  is  seen  in  an  eerie  interior  of 
a  capsule  with  astronaut,  the  supine  flgu" 
all  but  lost  in  the  dials  and  levers  arounQ 
him;  and  a  Pinanesi-like  view  of  a  gant^ 
interior,  looking  down  from  level  to  ie\e 
surrounding  the  great  cylinder. 

George  Weymouth,  an  Andrew  Wyath  rela- 
tive, employs  the  dry  water  color  technique 
associated  with  Wyeth  for  stunning  views  oi 
the  Florida  sand  and  grass,  with  space  equip- 
ment present  almost  as  an  intrusion  or  wter 
thought.  Masterful  water  color  in  them 
selves,  in  this  context  his  pictures  recall  »" 
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get  of  the  whole  space  effort  that  is  easily 
lost  sight  of,    the   endurance   of   the  earth 

itself 
The  NASA  art  program  is  a  modest  step 

but  a  carefully  made  one  in  the  gradually 
reemerging  relationship  between  American 
art  and  the  American  Government.  It  de- 
serves study  by  those  interested  In  the  larger 

problem,  

(Prom  the  Norfolk  Va.,  Vlrglnian-Pllot,  Mar. 
'  12,1965] 

The  Arts  and  Government 
The  arts  and  Government  have  been  like 
the  gingham  dog  and  calico  cat  in  the  past. 
Xhey  were,  and  are.  and  will  be  mutually 
mistrustful.  And  so  they  ought  to  be,  up  to 
a  certain  point.  The  arts  of  creativity  and 
the  arts  of  compromise  are  incommensurate 
in  practice  and  in  purpose.  Where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no- place  is  in  the  performing 
of  the  arts,  but  it  has  a  place  in  supporting 
and  stimulating  them.  And  the  arts,  of 
course,  serve  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  people, 
which  is  Government's  purpose  too.  How- 
ever little  they  have  in  common  in  ways 
and  means,  the  arts  and  Government  have 
a  common  end  in  the  largest  sense.  If 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities does  no  more  than  end  the  old 
taboos,  it  will  be  a  major  step. 

And  it  promises  to  do  much  more  than 
that.  The  Foundation  would  parallel  the 
National  Science  Foundation  ebtabllshed  15 
years  ago  to  encourage  research  in  the 
sciences.  Under  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr„  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Founda- 
tion would  be  "two  headed,"  with  a  national 
endowment  for  the  arts  and  a  national  en- 
dowment for  the  humanities  created  sepa- 
rately. A  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  would  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  two  endowments  and  existing  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Each  endowment  would 
be  given  $5  million  in  fiscal  1966  and  author- 
ized another  $5  million  in  matching  funds 
to  attract  contributions  from  foundations 
and  private  sources.  Grants  to  individual 
artists,  and  scholars,  as  well  as  to  groups, 
such  as  a  symphony  or  theater,  would  be 
authorized  to  create  conditions  under  which 
the  arts  and  scholarship  could  flourish. 

The  arts  may  begin  with  the  Individual, 
but  they  are  also  a  community  responsibil- 
ity and  a  national  resource  (as  the  State 
Department  has  recognized  in  sending  In- 
dividuals and  troupes  on  overseas  tours ) . 
The  cultural  explosion,  so  called,  Is  a  reality 
in  the  United  States.  A  new  public  has  been 
created  by  technology;  art  books  and  prints 
have  become  an  extension  of  the  museum; 
the  concert  hall  has  been  brought  Into  the 
home  on  records  and  tapes;  and  new  oppor- 
tunities in  the  theater  have  been  opened 
through  TV.  There  are  some  750  opera 
groups  and  1,400  symphonies  in  the  coun- 
try today.  Many  statistics  could  be  cited 
to  make  the  obvious  point. 

Local  governments  are  starting  to  support 
the  arts  on  the  local  level.  Many  musical 
organizations  are  partially  subsidized  by 
communities.  Cultural  centers  are  being 
built  with  public  funds  on  sites  made  avail- 
able through  urban  renewal.  In  Norfolk,  the 
City  supports  an  arts  festival  and  the  Nor- 
folk Museum.  The  Artmobiles  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Pine  Arts  carry  a  mobile 
museum  to  all  corners  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  broad  area  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  work:  the  underwriting  of 
t;ours  that  will  bring  live  performances  to 
areas  that  do  not  often  see  them,  the  con- 
struction of  cultural  facilities;  the  develop- 
ment and  encouragement  of  individual 
^ents  through  grants  and  experimental 
programs,  the  financial  support  of  national 


organizations  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  the  improvement  of  programs  in  the 
arts  in  the  schools.  The  arts  belong  In  the 
Great  Society. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Mar. 
28,  1965] 

Can  Man  Live  by  Technology  Alone? 
(By  Henrietta  and  Nelson  Poynter) 

The  shock  of  Sputnik  I  forced  us  to  re- 
e.xamine  and  rebuild  our  scientific  education. 
We  liave  come  a  long  way  since  1957  and  now 
the  Congress  and  the  President  are  asking  if 
man  can  live  by  technology  alone. 

The  answer  they  offer  is  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Foundation  for  the  .^ts  and 
Humanities,  to  parallel  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  breeding  an  American  culture 
which  can  bo.^st  of  its  philosophers  as  well  as 
its  phjsicists,  historians,  musicians  and 
sculptors  us  well  as  its  chemists  and  en- 
gineers. It  we  can  train  men's  bodies  to  face 
weightlessness,  they  say,  we  should  train 
their  minds  to  create  a  culture  equal  to  our 
achievements  in  space. 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  describes 
the  humanities  as  encompassing  the  branches 
of  learning  concerned  with  human  thought 
and  relations,  as  distinguished  from  the  sci- 
ences. And  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Humanities,  which  paved  the  way  for  this 
legislation  adds  eloquently:  "Through  the 
humanities  we  may  seek  intellectual  humil- 
ity, sensitivity  to  beauty  and  emotional  dis- 
cipline. By  them  we  may  come  to  know  the 
excitement  of  ideas,  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  unexpected  energies  of  the 
creative  spirit." 

In  combining  the  proposals  for  the  fur- 
thering of  arts  and  humanities,  more  than 
100  congressional  sponsors  of  the  bills  feel 
that  it  will  help  create  an  atmosphere  where 
culture  will  flourish,  help  to  educate  better 
teachers  to  instruct  a  new  generation  and 
provide  a  sense  of  history  on  the  thesis  that 
"humanities  may  also  be  the  study  of  the 
past  to  create  the  future." 

There  has  been  some  argument  about 
broadening  education  in  the  arts  and  human- 
ities since  88,000  out  of  228,000  bachelor's 
degrees  conferred  in  a  year  have  been  in  this 
area — which  the  critics  consider  a  proper  pro- 
portion. But  while  other  fields  garnered  7,000 
doctorates  in  the  same  year,  only  1,800  were 
conferred  in  the  cultural  departments.  This 
means  that  there  will  not  be  enough  first- 
rate  teachers  in  the  next  decade,  that  they 
will  be  overworked  as  compared  with  their 
scientific  colleagues  and  that  undergraduates 
will  be  less  well  taught. 

With  longer  vacations  and  sabbaticals, 
shorter  workweeks  and  earlier  retirements 
ahead,  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  we  must 
educate  ourselves  and  our  children  to  use 
leisure  profitably  and  properly.  Dr.  Barnaby 
C.  Keeney,  president  of  Brown  University  who 
headed  the  study  project  on  the  humanities 
interprets  it  somewhat  differently.    He  says: 

"The  real  problem  Is  not  the  utilization 
of  leisure,  important  as  that  may  be,  but 
rather  the  development  of  an  ethic  and  on 
outlook  appropriate  to  new  circumstances. 
We  have  now  an  ethic  in  which  work  is 
equated  with  virtue.  Before  long  we  shall 
have  to  develop  one  in  which  not  to  work  for 
a  living  and  to  be  content  In  leisure  is  as 
virtuous  as  labor  Itself.  This  will  require 
hard  thinking  by  some  well-trained  phi- 
losophers who  have  competence  outside  the 
area  of  symbolic  logic.  We  are  going  to  need 
those  philosophers  very  badly.  The  use  of 
the  freed  time  is  more  Important  than  its 
existence.  We  can  employ  it  trivially  or  con- 
structively. Despite  the  interesting  work  of 
intellectual  primitives,  most  enduring  litera- 
ture and  art  are  the  product  of  Individuals 
who  possess  a  body  of  human  knowledge 
about  which  to  think,  or  write,  or  paint, 
and  most  social  advance  is  accomplished  by 


persons  who  know  the  society  and  the  back- 
ground." 

Add  to  this  reasoning  for  the  academics 
and  the  really  creative  people,  the  need  for 
channeling  volunteers  into  worthwhile  en- 
deavors and  the  cause  becomes  even  more 
vital.  For  the  days  of  the  "Lady  Bountiful" 
type  of  charity  are  over  and  men  and  women 
who  give  their  time  and  energy  to  worthy 
projects  must  be  trained  for  the  Job  and  get 
real  satisfaction  from  it.  The  docent  pro- 
gram at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  indoctrination  sessions 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  examples 
of  what  other  groups  must  do  in  the  future. 

Americans  travel  across  the  ocean  to  see 
the  Vienna  Opera,  which  their  money  rebuilt, 
and  La  Scala  at  Milan.  They  trudge  ap- 
preciatively through  the  Louvre  and  the 
Ufflzi.  They  applaud  vociferously  for  Margot 
Fonteyn  and  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Mos- 
cow ballet,  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish. 
And  all  of  these  are  maintained  by  public 
funds,  for  the  appreciation  of  the  public.  In 
Great  Britain  alone,  $25  million  a  year  is 
spent  on  the  arts. 

Yet,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  refused 
to  confirm  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  for  the  Arts  Foundation  It  voted  into 
being  almost  unanimously  last  year.  It  lost 
by  three  votes  and  four  Florldians  were  In  the 
opposition.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  Rep- 
resentative William  C.  Cramer,  Republican, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Representative  Sam 
Gibbons,  Democrat,  of  Tampa,  were  not 
among  them. 

The  new  administration  bill  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  has  a  broader  base,  and  from 
the  bipartisan  sponsorship  and  the  testimony 
at  hearings,  seems  to  have  broader  support, 
partly  because  the  money  involved  is  not 
great  and  the  educational  aspect  is  empha- 
sized. 

When  the  voting  rights  bill  is  out  of  the 
way  and  the  Easter  solstice  is  over,  you  can 
expect  to  hear  more  about  providing  a  cul- 
tural base  for  Americans,  from  Capitol  Hill. 


STRENGTHENING  UNIVERSITY  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19, 1  introduced,  for  myself  and 
13  cosponsors,  Senate  bill  1212,  intended 
to  strengthen  the  ability  and  the  role 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  our 
foreign  technical  assistance  programs. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  add  a  cosponsor,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
request  that  his  name  be  added  on  the 
bill  when  it  is  next  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  of  introduction,  I  had  con- 
sulted on  the  measure  with  a  few  univer- 
sity leaders;  and  I  quoted  to  the  Senate 
appraisals  of  the  bill  by  educational 
leaders,  including  President  O.  Merideth 
Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Harvill,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona;  and  Vice  President  R.  L. 
Clodius,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Two  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  measure  was  introduced ;  and  it  has 
brought  an  extremely  gratifying  response 
from  the  educational  world.  College  and 
university  officials  are  writing  me  daily 
that  the  measure  will  meet,  as  was  in- 
tended, the  difficult  problems  involved 
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in  training  personnel,  conducting  re- 
search, and  staffing  technical-assistance 
undertakings. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges  has  endorsed  the  bill  in 
principle,  as  has  its  international  affairs 
committee.  A  special  committee  is  now 
being  organized  to  review  and  assist  with 
the  measure. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  World  Affairs,  which  has 
foundation  support  in  facilitating  the 
recruitment  and  exchange  of  scholars, 
President  John  Hannah,  of  Michigan 
State  University,  and  Dr.  William  Mar- 
vel, of  Education  and  World  Affairs, 
called  on  me,  to  assure  the  support  of 
that  group. 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  number  of 
schools  of  public  health,  working  on 
health  problems  in  the  developing  na- 
tions, have  taken  action  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

In  recently  going  through  my  cor- 
respondence, I  laid  aside  several  letters 
from  which  I  have  excerpted  the  com- 
ments of  deans,  directors  of  interna- 
tional affairs  programs,  and  other 
university  officials.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  these  repre- 
sentative comments  on  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  response  of  the  university  people, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  successful 
working  in  the  agricultural  field  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  upon  which  Senate  bill  1212 
was  patterned,  is.  of  course.  veiT  gratify- 
ing, for  this  is  a  field  in  which  we  have 
great  opportunity  to  help  shape  the 
character  of  the  world  in  which  our  gen- 
eration and  posterity  will  dwell. 

In  his  foreign-aid  message  to  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  said: 

We  must  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
the  developing  world,  the  knowledge,  the 
skills  and  good  Judgment  of  people  from 
all  walks  of  American  life. 

He  added,  in  relation  to  food  prob- 
lems: 

We  can  and  must  mount  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  of  technical  assistance 
In  agriculture  engaging  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  our  State  universities  and 
land-grant  colleges,  and  the  most  creative 
of  our  people  in  agriculture,  marketing  and 
Industry. 

My  pleasure  in  the  response  to  Senate 
bill  1212  is  in  the  encouragement  the  re- 
sponse gives  and  the  verification  it  offers 
to  my  belief  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  formula  to  college  and  uni- 
versity technical-assistance  work  abroad 
offers  a  means  of  greatly  strengthening 
their  efforts  in  this  peaceful,  constructive 
approach  to  world  problems  and  helping 
to  meet  the  need  President  Johnson  has 
pointed  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   letters   were   ordered  .iio\e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folloi^s: 
Comments  on  S.  1212 

University  of  Arizona:  "This  bill,  if^ 
acted  and  activated,  would  go  a  long  way  in 
offsetting  a  very  serious  deficiency  in  uni- 
versity overseas  programs." 

State  University  of  Kansas:  "We  were 
pleased  regarding  your  bill.  S.  1212.  and 
would  like  to  commend  you  for  this  action." 

University  of  Minnesota:  "The  McGovern 
bill  is  clearly  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 


It  will  provide  the  underpinning  for  an  all 
essential  fourth  dimension  for  our  imiversl- 
ties.  In  turn,  then,  the  universities  can  pro- 
vide services  for  the  nation  and  the  world, 
like  those  which  for  100  years  the  three  di- 
mensional land  grant  colleges  have  provided 
to  aid  the  development  of  rural  America." 

Montana  State  College:  "We  think  the  leg- 
islation proposed  in  S.  1212  wovild  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  university-government  oper- 
ating relations  In  the  field  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic development." 

University  of  Nebraska:  "Your  bill  S.  1212 
ha«  merit.  It  would  help  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  encountered  with 
the  present  contract  program  •  •  *  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  we  face  In  our 
contracts  with  AID  is  that  of  recruiting 
qualified  personnel  on  a  short-term  basis." 
University  of  Nevada:  "If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  a  personal  opinion,  I  should 
like  to  indicate  my  complete  approval  of  the 
bill  you  have  introduced.  I  believe  yoiu: 
proposals  would  improve  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram tremendously  and  that  you  are  suggest- 
ing a  program  that  would  be  quite  workable 
because  of  the  similarity  to  existing  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  are  quite  success- 
ful." _ 

Cornell  University,  of  New  York:  "We  hope 
a  favorable  response  will  come  to  this  im- 
portant proposed  legislation." 

Maxwell  School.  Syracuse  University,  New 
York:  "Strongly  urge  passage  of  S.  1212  to 
strengthen  and  improve  foreign  technical 
assistance  through  American  universities. 
Our  long  experience  with  International 
training,  research,  and  development  definite- 
ly supports  your  Imaginative  proposal  to  uti- 
lize imlversities  better  In  Improving  foreign 
assistance  programs  of  the  United  States." 

Ohio  State  University:  "We  believe  that 
this  Is  a  forward-looking  bill  and  will  do 
much  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  colleges 
and  unlversltlee  In  International  programs." 
Pennsylvania  State  University:  "We  are 
pleased  to  see  the  Introduction  of  a  bill,  S. 
1212,  that  would  facilitate  participation  In 
programs  of  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries." 

South  Dakota  State  University:  "We  think 
your  efforts  to  strengthen  university  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  International  technical  as- 
sistance programs  is  highly  significant.  S. 
1212  should  prove  helpful  In  longtime  fol- 
lowup  contacts  between  U.S.  universities  and 
educational  Institutions  in  other  countries." 
Washington  State  University:  "Such  legis- 
lation will  do  much  to  improve  our  ability  to 
make  contributions  In  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  underdeveloped  areas.  It  also 
win  strengthen  our  program  at  home  by  pro- 
viding a  much  Improved  means  of  integrat- 
ing such  activities  Into  the  long-term  pro- 
grams of  our  universities." 

University  of  Wisconsin:  "This  legislation 
would  materially  assist  universities  In  de- 
veloping more  effective  training  programs  for 
future  leaders  In  developing  nations." 


to  provide  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder  for  any  individual  who  is 
blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters  of 
coverage,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  April  13,  1965. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  xmanimous  con- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  release 
on  tornado  area  food  distribution  by  Charles 
A.  Howell,  of  Hagerstown,  Ind. 


LIBERALIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  RELATING  TO  DISABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1787)  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


THE    MEN    WHO    PRODUCE   SILVER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  the  State  of  Idaho  produces  more 
silver  than  any  other  State  in  the  Natioa 
For  the  past  few  years  the  shortage  of 
silver  has  promoted  extensive  debate, 
statements  and  articles,  countless  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  to  the  end 
that  its  national  and  international  re- 
percussions and  complications  have  been 
acutely  defined. 

But  in  this  abundance  of  information 
little  has  been  said  about  the  men  who 
mine  this  precious  metal.  Fortunately 
this  oversight  was  corrected  on  April  12 
in  a  National  Observer  feature  article  by 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Brayman.  In  my  estima- 
tion this  writer  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  conveying  the  difficult  conditions 
under  which  silver  is  mined  and  of  por- 
traying a  picture  of  the  rugged  men  who 
mine  it.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Sttnshine  Mine  and  a  Dwindling  Vein: 

Why  U.S.  Coins  May  Lose  the  Clink  of 

SiLVES 

Kellogg,  Idaho.— This  Is  silver  country. 
Beneath  the  snowy  hills  here,  a  90-mlnute 
drive  east  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  miners  scoop 
about  half  the  Nation's  silver  production 
from  the  earth. 

It's  a  hard,  dirty,  and  sweaty  task  for  Russ 
Trexler,  with  a  snuff  can  stuck  under  a 
rubber  band  around  his  hard  hat,  lor 
bearded  Jerry  Lawley,  and  for  men  lue 
them  But  It  Is  work  that  lies  at  the  coreoi 
a  coming  national  debate.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment will  send  Congress,  probably  uw 
month.  Its  findings  of  a  year-long  study  rec- 
ommending changes  in  the  amount  of  suver 
to  be  used  in  future  U.S.  coins. 

Two  possible  suggestions:  Cut  the  sllv« 
content  of  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  douw 
to  as  low  as  30  percent,  from  the  current  w 
percent  (the  other  10  percent  Is  copper),  w 
—more  likely— eliminate  sUver  entirely  u 
favor  of  copper  coins  that  are  capped  wiio 
outer  layers  of  a  compound  of  copper  ana 
nickel.  The  object  Is  to  conserve  America e 
dwindling  silver  supply. 

The  Treasury  study  has  focused  attenaoa 
on  the  importance  of  silver.  But  the  lun- 
ous.  aroimd-the-clock  activity  at  a  half-dozen 
mines  near  here  testifies  to  more  than  vx 
metal's  Importance  In  coinage.  Sliver  con- 
tinues to  be  in  demand  by  the  silverware  ana 
jewelry  industries,  but  it  Is  also  sougnt  o; 
countless  other  Industries.  Because  It  con 
ducts  electricity  and  heat  better  than  a^j 
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nther  metal,  for  example,  the  electrical  and 
RMce  industries  find  It  essential;  Eastman 
Kodak  relies  on  sliver  for  film  products,  using 
nearly  as  much  every  year  as  Is  produced 
m  the  United  States. 

in  the  sunshine  state 
Free  world  mines  produce  about  215  million 
ounces  of  silver  a  year,  with  U.S.  mines  ac- 
counting for  36  mUllon  ounces,  and  Peru, 
Mexico  and  Canada  each  producing  about 
the  same  amount.  But  free  world  mints  and 
industries  consume  more  than  500  million 
ounces  annually.  As  a  result,  U.S.  Treasury 
stocks  declined  by  364  million  ounces  last 
year.  In  the  first  3  months  of  1965,  stocks 
fell  another  144  million  ounces,  with  the 
April  1  Treasury  supply  a  bare  1,074  million 
ounces— enough  to  last  3  years  If  demand 
goes  unchecked. 

To  examine  the  shrinking  supply  from  Its 
source,  I  pulled  on  a  pair  of  white  coveralls 
and  nist-colored  boots,  donned  a  yellow  hard 
hat  with  battery-powered  miner's  lamp,  and 
trekked  through  the  Nation's  largest  mine 
producing  primarily  silver.  The  Sunshine 
Mine  owned  by  Sunshine  Mining  Co.,  Is  a 
mile  or  so  up  Big  Creek  Canyon  from  Kellogg 
and  this  year  will  account  for  a  sixth  of  the 
Nation's  domestic  silver  production. 

The  silver  for  a  dime  or  a  piece  of  Jewelry 
comes  from  a  spot  like  the  3,850-11  stope,  so 
designated  because  the  tiny  cavern  was  hewn 
by  miners  working  from  a  tunnel  3,850  feet 
below  the  mine  entrance  In  the  No.  11  chute. 
I  climbed  a  ladder,  then  went  up  a  slanted 
tunnel  Into  an  area  barely  high  enough  to 
stand  In.  While  I  wiped  mist  and  sweat  from 
my  glasses,  John  A.  Brandon,  the  mine  su- 
perintendent, grabbed  a  compressed-air  ham- 
mer and  rammed  It  against  a  dusky  vrall 
ribboned  with  orange  and  black  rock.  The 
]ackhammer  bit  into  the  wall  with  a  roar. 
A  grassroots  vein 
"We'll  drill  a  dozen  like  this,  pack  them 
with  dynamite,  and  blow  out  the  rock,"  he 
explained.  "This  stope  will  produce  maybe 
250  tons  of  ore  before  we're  through  In  an- 
other week  or  two.  When  we  do  finish  here, 
that  will  be  the  end  of  the  Sunshine  vein." 
He  made  the  statement  without  emotion, 
but  there  must  have  been  a  touch  of  nostal- 
gia in  his  mind.  The  vein,  as  its  name  In- 
dicates, made  the  Sunshine  mine.  It  was 
discovered  as  a  grassroots  vein  a  few  yards 
west  of  Big  Creek  by  a  couple  of  prospectors 
late  in  the  19th  century.  The  spot  is  now 
covered  by  the  mine's  parking  lot. 

These  prospectors  and  the  miners  who  fol- 
lo^'ed  dug  deeper  afid  deeper  into  the  earth, 
until  the  Sunshine  vein  began  petering  out 
at  3,700  feet  underground.  But  In  their 
quest,  they  drove  tunnels  Into  other  veins, 
such  as  the  Chester,  which  starts  at  3,100 
feet  below  the  level  of  Big  Creek.  The 
Chester  vein  is  now  the  mine's  prime  source 
of  ore. 

Altogether,  the  Sunshine  Mine  has  pro- 
duced some  210  mlUlon  ounces  of  sliver — 
more  than  all  the  sliver  extracted  from  the 
fabulous  Comstock  Lode  In  Virginia  City, 
Nev. 

Back  In  the  tunnel  at  the  3,850-foot  level. 
we  walked  along  the  tracks  for  the  battery- 
powered  ore  trains  under  14-by-14  timbers 
and  metal  slabs  used  to  support  the  tunnel. 
Mr.  Brandon  stopped  and  lifted  a  hatch  In 
the  tunnel  floor. 

the  biggest  we've  had 
"Climb  on  down,"  he  said,  pointing  Into 
a  black  shaft.  "This  Is  the  4.00O-531  raise, 
which  we  can  take  down  to  the  4,000  level." 
The  descent  down  the  raise — mining  ter- 
minology for  a  working  shaft  off  which  a 
stope  shelf  is  carved — wasn't  as  harrowing 
as  it  might  sound,  even  for  an  acrophobe. 
Halfway  down,  two  men  were  working  In  a 
stope  that  Mr.  Brandon  calls  "the  biggest 
we've  had  In  4  years.  We're  about  two- 
thirds  done  here.    We  should  get  10,  maybe 


11,000  tons  of  ore  at  about  40  ounces  to  the 
ton  when  we're  through  In  6  months." 

Despite  lodes  like  4,000-631.  silver  Is  a 
perverse  ore.  It  does  not  come  in  long  con- 
tinuous veins,  as  many  other  ores  do. 
Rather  the  vein  skips  about — a  small  pocket 
of  rich  ore  here,  another  there,  and  possibly 
hundreds  of  feet  of  barren  rock  between 
"There's  Just  no  continuity  to  these  veins," 
Mr.  Brandon  complains. 

In  the  rich  3,850-11  stope,  800  ounces  of 
silver  comes  to  a  ton  of  ore.  But  rich  lodes 
like  that  are  offset  by  low  grade — but 
usable — ore.  On  the  average,  the  Sunshine 
gets  36  ounces  (a  bit  over  2  pounds)  of  silver 
from  each  ton  or  ore  It  mines. 

From  each  of  the  664  tons  of  ore,  the 
Sunshine  Mine  processed  on  a  recent  day. 
It  gleaned  about  $45  in  silver,  64  cents  In 
lead,  $6.70  in  copper,  and  $6.60  In  anti- 
mony, used  to  harden  lead  for  batteries 
and  as  a  flame  retardant  In  paints. 

WHERE    DOLLARS    COME   FROM 

To  process  the  ore,  the  Sunshine's  mill, 
built  into  the  hill  above  Big  Creek,  grinds 
the  large  chunks  of  ore  Into  sand.  Petro- 
leum bubbles  through,  carrying  off  the  sil- 
ver-laden particles.  "This  is  where  your 
silver  dollars  come  from,"  remarked  Leon 
Barr,  assistant  mill  superintendent,  pointing 
to  a  rotating  drum  as  the  black,  slimy  con- 
centrate peeled  off. 

A  ton  of  this  concentrate,  shipped  for 
refining  to  a  smelter  In  East  Helena,  Mont., 
contains  100  povmds  of  sliver,  600  pounds 
of  copper,  200  pounds  of  lead,  and  1,100 
pounds  of  waste.  The  antimony  Is  handled 
separately. 

These  proportions  demonstrate  another 
problem  of  sliver  mining.  Geologically,  sil- 
ver is  an  "Impurity"  In  other  ores,  often 
copper.  Silver's  presence  Is  relatively  In- 
significant In  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  adjacent  base  metals.  The  result:  "There 
Is  no  geophysical  method  of  discovering  deep- 
seated  silver  ore  from  the  surface."  says 
John  Edgar,  vice  president  of  Sunshine  Min- 
ing Co.  "You  can  tell  from  the  surface  that 
copper  may  be  there;  you  Just  hope  there's 
&lso  silver.** 

To  get  at  pockets  of  ore,  the  Sunshine  has 
carved  115  miles  of  crosscut  tunnels,  which 
cut  through  barren  rock,  and  drifts,  which  are 
tunnels  along  the  vein  patterns.  Prom  these 
drifts,  miners  make  diamond  drillings  Into 
the  rock  to  check  the  vein,  then  follow  It  up- 
ward by  gouging  a  raise,  such  as  the  one 
I  climbed  down  to  the  4,000-foot  level. 

Sliver  mining  Is  filthy  and  wet;  but  mostly 
It's  hot.  Many  miners  work  shirtless,  oc- 
casionally gobbling  a  red  salt  tablet  to  offset 
perspiration.  Ventilation  becomes  an  In- 
creasing problem  as  the  Sunshine  digs  deep- 
er: Mr.  Edgar  figures  the  heat  In  the  mine 
rises  a  degree  for  every  125  feet  the  work- 
men go  deeper.  Rock  temperatures  are  close 
to  100°  at  the  current  base  of  the  mine, 
4,600  feet,  which  is  2,000  feet  below  sea  level. 

AIR  CONDITIONING  NEEDED 

"Sometime  after  the  mine  passes  the  5,000- 
foot  level  a  few  years  from  now,  we'll  have  to 
Install  mechanical  refrigeration  to  replace 
the  compressed  air  pvunped  in  to  cool  the 
drifts  and  stopes  now,"  Mr.  Edgar  notes. 
Mechanical  refrigeration  would  add  to  an- 
other, If  lesser,  discomfort:  Water. 

A  bit  of  water  runs  out  of  drinking  hoses 
and  seeps  from  the  damp  sand  used  to  pack 
Into  stopes  after  excavation  to  give  the 
mine  stability  and  reduce  dangers  of  collapse. 
But  It's  enough  to  turn  many  tunnel  floors 
Into  mud.  Riding  the  open  metal  elevator 
up  No.  10  shaft,  I  was  drenched  by  water 
pouring  down  the  shaft. 

The  Sunshine  is  unlikely  to  Increase  its  sil- 
ver output.  "We  are  operating  now  at  opti- 
mum capacity."  Mr.  Edgar  declares.  "Our 
hoists  can  only  carry  up  so  much  rock  every 
day."  The  Sunshine  will  produce  more  sil- 
ver  this   year  than   last,   when   It   turned 


out  4,650,000  ounces  of  silver  It  sold  for 
$5,500,000,  plus  other  metals  selling  for  an- 
other $900,000.  But  last  year's  production 
was  down  because  the  mine  was  shut  down 
by  a  United  Steelworkers  strike  for  3  months. 

Despite  the  Sunshine's  major  role  in  sil- 
ver, about  70  percent  of  the  silver  mined  in 
the  United  States  comes  as  a  dividend  in 
mining  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  A  big  open- 
pit  copper  mine  In  Utah  may  get  $5  or  so 
In  copper  for  every  ton  It  extracts,  and  a  few 
pennies  of  silver.  Because  Its  production 
tonnage  Is  huge,  its  silver  output  is  consider- 
able. But  no  economic  education  Is  needed 
to  see  the  mine  can't  boost  production  to  get 
more  silver  without  threatening  to  glut  the 
copper  market. 

Aggravating  the  problem  of  sliver  are  In- 
tangibles and  collectors.  Two  million  or  so 
Americans  collect  ("hoard"  might  be  a  bet- 
ter word)  coins.  They  stashed  away  nearly 
all  the  73  million  ounces  of  silver  the  Treas- 
ury turned  over  for  minting  of  Kennedy 
half  dollars  last  year. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  collectors,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  growing  population  and  the 
booming  $3.5  billion  vending  machine  In- 
dustry, the  mint  will  make  8  billion  new 
coins  this  year,  double  the  record  1964  pro- 
duction, which  consumed  203  million  ounces 
of  sliver. 

A    BOOST   TO   HOARDING? 

If  the  Treasury  eliminates  or  cuts  the  sil- 
ver content  of  coins.  It  would  relieve  some  of 
the  pressiire  on  supplies.  But  a  cut  or  elim- 
ination may  touch  off  renewed  hoarding  of 
old  coins.  And  the  mint  would  have  to  pro- 
duce Just  that  much  more  to  replace  the 
old  coins.  Whatever  happens.  It  seems  Inevi- 
table that  world  demands  for  silver  even- 
tually wUl  cause  a  rise  in  silver  prices. 

But  higher  sliver  prices  would  only  put 
added  pressure  on  the  mint.  As  soon  as 
the  price  of  silver  passes  its  current  level  of 
$1.29  an  ounce,  a  sliver  dollar  becomes  more 
valuable  as  metal  than  as  monetary  ex- 
change. Once  the  price  passes  $1.38  an 
ounce,  dimes,  quao-ters,  and  half-dollars  be- 
come worth  more  melted  down  for  their 
sliver  than  as  coins. 

For  the  present,  the  Treasury's  decision 
will  stave  off  any  Immediate  crisis  and  hold 
prices  stable.  But  Congress  may  balk  at 
elimination  of  silver  In  coins;  men  of  con- 
siderable political  power  come  from  silver- 
rich  and  silver-conscious  States.  Such  a 
man  Is  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  who  has  mused  about  the 
sUver  dollar:  "I  like  to  hear  it  clink  and 
clank.  I  like  to  throw  It  over  the  counter, 
and  maybe  some  people  on  occasion  like  to 
throw  It  on  the  bar." 

Harold  H.  Bratman. 


MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  now  the  tenor  of  Mexican- 
United  States  relations  has  been  steadily 
improving  to  the  point  where  today  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  mutual  respect, 
regard,  and  good  feeling  are  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  these  rela- 
tions. In  the  last  year  alone  two  major 
and  potentially  explosive  problems  were 
solved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both 
countries.  That  this  was  possible — that 
these  problems  were  able  to  be  solved  in 
an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect—that no  big  sticks,  or  threats,  or 
cajoling  or  imder-the-table  methods  were 
used  by  either  side— that  neither  govern- 
ment appealed  to  extremist  elements,  nor 
to  emotionalism,  nor  nationalist  groups— 
that  solutions  were  negotiated,  not  dic- 
tated—that during  negotiations  all  other 
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contacts  and  commerce  remained  normal 
and  unabated,  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  mutual  respect  and  friendship  pre- 
vail. Old-fashioned  economic  imperial- 
ism is  an  unpleasant  but  dead  part  of  the 
past — and  traces  of  it  ever  having  existed 
are  all  but  extinct.  Mexico  is  a  sovereign, 
vital,  progressing  nation  with  unlimited 
horizons.  Her  people  are  intelligent,  ac- 
tive, and  vibrant.  Her  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems — and  all  nations  have 
them  to  some  degree — are  being  attacked 
in  a  rational  and  responsible  manner  by 
rational  and  responsible  leaders.  Mexico 
is  a  democratic  republic  where  liberty 
and  freedom  is  cherished  by  the  people 
and  preserved  by  the  Government. 

Mexican  histoiT  is  one  marked  by  a 
struggle  for  independence  and  democ- 
racy. Only  last  week  in  New  Orleans,  a 
bronze  statue  was  erected  to  the  hero  of 
that  struggle,  Benito  Juarez  who  became 
President  of  Mexico  in  1855.  As  Presi- 
dent. Juarez  led  the  fight  for  constitu- 
tional government  and  restored  a  federal 
republic  after  much  difficulty  and  travail. 
Juarez  believed  in  the  greatness  of  Mex- 
ico and  respect  for  human  rights,  human 
dignity,  and  individual  freedom.  For  this 
he  was  banished  from  Mexico.  He  chose 
New  Orleans  for  his  exile.  Benito  Juarez 
dreamed  of  a  great  Mexico — a  Mexico 
developed  by  Mexicans.  We  have  seen 
that  dream  become  a  reality.  Today  a 
bright  and  even  greater  promise  for  Mex- 
ico's future  is  in  store.  And  even,  per- 
haps, the  fulfillment  of  his  poignant 
words  when  he  said:  "Between  individ- 
uals as  between  nations,  the  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  is  peace." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  ceremony  dedi- 
cating the  statue  of  Benito  Juarez  on 
April  24,  1965.  the  distinguished  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Hugo 
B.  Margain  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress commemorating  the  occasion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.-s: 

Address  by  H.  E.  Hugo  B.  Margain,  Ambas- 
sador OF  Mexico  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Dedica- 
tion of  a  Statue  of  Benito  Juarez,  New 
Orleans.  La.,  April  24,  1965 
I  have  come  to  New  Orleans  on  the  proud- 
est of  missions:  to  present  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  a  statue  of  Benito  Juarez  our 
great   19-century  statesman,  without  whose 
vision  and  determination  the  political  struc- 
ture,  social    progress,    and    achievement    of 
modern  Mexico,  would  have  been  postponed 
for  generations. 

The  meaning  of  the  role  of  Benito  Judrez  In 
our  history  stands  out  like  a  mountain  peak 
when  we  recall  that  Mexico  attained  the  in- 
dependence from  Spain  in  1821  completely 
lacking  in  political  experience.  We  had  no 
precedents  for  self-government,  nor  did  we 
have  a  precise  idea  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to  our  social  and  political 
development.  We  emerged  from  a  highly 
centralized  colonial  administration  that  per- 
mitted no  Initiative  to  our  people  and  Im- 
mediately entered  a  period  of  unceasing  do- 
mestic conflict  when  members  of  opposite  po- 
litical parties — liberals  on  the  one  side  and 
conservatives  on  the  other — fought  for  pre- 
dominance. 

The  social  message  and  advanced  Ideas  of 
the  father  of  our  Independence,  the  vener- 


able priest  Miguel  Hidalgo,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  brilliant  strategist  Jose  Maria 
Morelos,  did  not  yield  fruit  In  the  sense  that 
their  impact  was  not  felt  in  the  actual  every- 
day life  of  our  people.  The  leader  who  finally^ 
succeeded  In  consummating  our  Independ- 
ence, Agustin  de  Iturblde,  aspired  to  strength- 
en the  upper  social  classes  and  to  Increase 
their  privileges  and  power.  Crowned  emperor 
in  1822,  he  was  outlawed  and  executed  2  years 
later.  Because  of  Iturblde's  failure  to  follow 
on  the  steps  of  our  liberators  Hidalgo  and 
Morelos,  we  do  not  celebrate  the  actual  con- 
summation of  our  Independence,  but  remem- 
ber with  profound  respect  and  gratitude  the 
ideology  of  a  movement  that  culminated  in 
our  political  freedom.  We  have  never  for- 
gotten the  principles  of  human  rights  de- 
fended by  the  men  who  pioneered  for  in- 
dependence, nor  their  vision  of  opportunity 
and  welfare  more  evenly  shared  by  all  our 
peopxe.  These  Ideals  have  been  Incorporated 
In  our  Constitution,  and  are  Integral  part  of 
our  modern  thinking. 

In  spite  of  the  continuous  domestic  strife 
that  darkened  the  early  period  of  o\ir  na- 
tional life,  Mexico  repelled  an  expedition  sent 
to  reconquer  our  country  for  Spain.  The 
blockade  of  our  ports  by  the  French  Navy,  in 
1833,  was  another  vexation;  and  two  wars, 
one  leading  to  the  Independence  of  Texas 
and  the  other  to  the  Invasion  of  our  coun- 
try by  American  forces,  caused  the  loss  of 
about  half  of  our  national  territory. 

Alarmed  by  the  constant  struggle  between 
the  existing  political  parties  and  the  disorder 
that  characterized  our  political  affairs,  cer- 
tain Exiropean  heads  of  state  representing 
the  great  powers  of  the  time,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Mexico  would  never  be  fit 
for  self-government.  They  felt  that  It  was 
essential  to  establish  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment conducted  by  a  foreign  ruler  and  sup- 
ported by  foreign  armies  In  order  to  bring 
peace  to  the  land. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  Benito 
Juarez,  an  Indian  statesman  born  in  the  tiny 
village  of  San  Pablo  Guelatao  In  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  fully  demonstrated  Mexico's  ca- 
pacity to  maintain  and  defend  Its  own  repub- 
lican Institutions. 

As  a  bov,  Juarez  served  as  a  shepherd  and 
was  Illiterate  until  the  age  of  12.  With  the 
help  of  a  priest  he  began  to  study  and  quickly 
learned  to  read  and  write,  because  he  had  a 
brilliant  intelligence.  As  a  young  man,  he 
became  a  lawyer,  and  later  joined  the  Liberal 
political  party,  directed  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Oaxaca,  was  twice  governor 
of  his  State,  and  In  1858  became  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  example  set  by 
Benito  Juarez  Is  very  real  In  my  country. 
Every  Mexican  schoolchlld  learns  that  after 
surmounting  tremendous  obstacles  he  be- 
came President  and  saved  our  Nation  and 
our  Institutions.  Our  young  people  are 
taught  that  every  Mexican,  no  matter  how 
humble  his  origin  or  how  many  barriers  on 
his  path,  can  reach  the  highest  positions  In 
our  democracy. 

With  his  indomitable  courage,  his  un- 
bending will  to  save  our  republican  form  of 
government  against  all  odds,  and  his  honesty 
and  clear  understanding  of  our  needs,  Juarez 
gained  for  Mexico  the  respect  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  They  realized  that  our  young 
Republic  was  fully  able  to  be  a  master  of  its 
own  destiny,  and  did  not  need  the  guiding 
hand  of  foreign  rulers  to  reach  its  goals. 

Benito  Juarez  showed  us  that  our  only 
objective  must  be  the  greatness  of  our  Na- 
tion, that  we  must  not  tolerate  foreign 
interference  either  In  our  political  affairs 
or  in  our  economic  development  and  social 
progress. 

We  believe  that  our  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  today  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
without  the  knowledge  of  Ju&rez'  contribu- 
tion to  the  political  and  social  Ideology  that 
made  possible  the  Constitution  of  1857,  the 


establishment  of  boundaries  between  church 
and  state,  and  laws  pertaining  to  civil  mar- 
riage, freedom  of  worship,  and  the  non- 
sectarian  character  of  public  institutions, 

Juarez  was  the  defender  of  our  hard-won 
independence,  and  the  father  of  a  proud  na- 
tionalism that  inspires  us  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  our  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Mexico.  Along  with  his  Insistence  on  the 
development  of  Mexico  by  Mexicans,  Juarez 
left  us  a  rich  heritage  In  his  valiant  strug- 
gle for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual,  and 
respect  for  all  human  rights.  Nothing  could 
be  more  eloquent  than  his  famous  pro- 
nouncement: "Between  Individuals  as  be- 
tween nations,  the  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  is  peace." 

Benito  Juarez  was  twice  In  New  Orleans. 
The  first  time  he  arrived  on  December  29, 
1853,  as  a  weary  third-class  passenger  on  a 
boat  that  brought  him  from  Havana.  Ban- 
ished by  Dictator  Santa  Anna,  who  had  per- 
secuted him  and  held  him  In  prison,  he  was 
placed  on  a  ship  headed  for  Europe;  but 
when  the  boat  stopped  over  in  Cuba,  he 
decided  to  come  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he 
was  welcomed  by  other  exiles:  his  loyal 
friends  Melchor  Ocampo,  Ponclano  Arriaga, 
and  Jose  Maria  Mata,  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant figures  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
that  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1857,  and  the  Laws  of  Re- 
form that  so  strengthened  the  foundation  of 
our  Republic  and  set  the  stage  for  further 
advance  in  our  own  century. 

It  is  natural  to  Imagine  the  long  conver- 
sations that  Juarez  and  his  friends  must 
have  had  in  New  Orleans  in  dingy  boarding 
houses,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
Jackson  Park,  where  they  would  spend  some 
evenings  after  visiting  the  French  Market  for 
caf6  au  lait  and  rolls. 

Juarez,  who  came  from  wretched  poverty, 
reverted  to  It  with  characteristic  stoicism. 
Not  a  word  of  complaint  was  ever  uttered 
by  Juarez,  even  when  he  was  obliged  to  move 
to  a  suffocating  garret  because  he  could  no 
longer  afford  lodging  in  a  roominghouse  on 
St.  Peter's  Street,  where  he  paid  $8  a  month. 

A  Negro  woman  provided  board  for  an- 
other $8,  but  that  was  too  large  a  sum  for 
a  man  In  his  circumstances,  and  he  had  to 
accept  an  even  more  precarious  life.  He 
slept  on  a  cot  borrowed  from  a  Mexican 
pharmacist,  bought  10-cent  meals  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  and  occasionally  fished  in  the 
Mississippi  not  for  sport  but  for  food, 
Whenever  possible,  he  earned  a  few  dollars 
In  a  printing  shop,  and  rolling  cigars  and 
cigarettes  in  a  wretched  house  on  a  street 
called  Great  Men.  While  one  of  his  com- 
panions peddled  them  in  restaurants  and 
amusement  places,  Juarez  patiently  waited 
at  the  corner. 

Juarez's  dally  occupations  in  New  Orleans, 
when  not  engaged  in  such  humble  bread- 
winning  work,  consisted  of  reading  constitu- 
tional law,  studying  colonization  plans,  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  visiting  the  post  office, 
and  educational  and  civic  institutions.  His 
proudest  day  was  when  he  was  Invited  by 
a  judge  to  sit  In  on  a  case  involving  a  land 
grant.  His  opinion  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved and  he  received  warm  congratula- 
tions. 

There  were  also  lonely  hours,  as  when  he 
disappeared  a  whole  day  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  friends  who  shared  his  privations, 
and  was  discovered  that  he  spent  It  at  the 
harbor,  without  a  bit  of  food,  watching  the 
ships  that  docked,  and  hoping  that  one  of 
them  would  bring  mail  from  home. 

In  June  1855,  Juarez  returned  to  Mexico 
to  wage  his  battle  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. We  may  well  Imagine  that  i*  '*? 
in  this  city.  In  the  company  of  his  faltwui 
companions,  Melchor  Ocampo.  Ponclano 
Arriaga,  and  Josi  Maria  Mata,  that  he  elao- 
orated  many  of  the  ideas  later  Incorporatea 
in   the  Laws  of  Reform.     From  this  point 
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of  view,  those  18  long  months  of  exile  were 
not  barren. 

As  President  of  Mexico,  Juarez  restored 
our  Federal  Republican  form  of  government, 
liter  toppling  a  French  supported  empire. 
Ind  he  made  us  feel  tall  in  the  family  of 
nations,  in  spite  of  our  ancestral  poverty  and 
undeveloped  economy.  A  man  of  Incom- 
parable dignity,  he  never  referred  to  his  days 
in  New  Orleans  as  full  of  anxiety,  discom- 
fort, and  loneliness. 

Juarez  visited  New  Orleans  a  second  time, 
in  the  year  1858.  He  arrived  here  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  departed  on  the  1st  of 
May  for  Veracruz.  He  had  become  Presi- 
dent, but  was  obliged  to  establish  his  gov- 
ernment wherever  he  could.  And  so,  from 
Guadalajara  he  journeyed  to  Manzanlllo, 
where  he  took  a  ship  bound  for  Colon.  From 
that  port  he  traveled  to  Havana,  and 
thence  to  New  Orleans.  During  this  brief 
stay  he  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Verandah  Contl 
located,  perhaps,  not  far  from  this  Avenue 
of  the  Americas. 

He  returned  to  our  land  to  give  battle  for 
laws  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  for 
institutions  worthy  of  a  modern  society,  for 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  self-determination, 
for  everything  held  dear  by  free  men.  More 
than  any  other  leader  in  our  national  life,  he 
contributed  to  extirpate  from  the  soul  of  our 
Mexican  Indians  the  fatalism  which  for  cen- 
turies placed  them  on  a  level  of  inferiority, 
accepting  as  natural  and  preordained  all 
social,  economic,  and  moral  Injustice. 

And  now  Juarez  comes  for  the  third  time 
to  New  Orleans,  but  this  time  cast  in  bronze, 
the  metal  suggested  by  one  of  our  major 
poets  as  symbolic  of  the  enduring  quality  of 
his  race.  He  is  here,  as  visualized  by  Juan 
Olaguibel,  one  of  our  finest  sculptors,  not 
as  a  mere  gift  from  one  nation  to  another, 
but  as  a  reminder  to  young  and  old,  that 
the  humblest  of  origins  Is  no  Impediment  to 
greatness;  that  poverty  of  worldly  goods  can 
be  overcome  by  spiritual  wealth.  May  those 
who  glance  at  his  serene  countenance  on  this 
Avenue  of  the  Americas  remember  that  his 
life  was  an  inspiration  to  peoples  other  than 
his  own.  Victor  Hugo  saluted  him  as  the 
peer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Congress 
of  Colombia,  a  sister  nation,  proclaimed  him 
a  hero  of  the  Americas. 

And  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  my  people,  in  the  name  of  my  gov- 
ernment, in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  His  Excellency  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz,  and  with  deep  emotion  as  Mexi- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  present  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  statue 
of  our  national  hero.  Benito  Juarez.  It  will 
remain  here  for  all  time  to  come,  as  a 
memorial  to  a  great  man  of  vision  and 
integrity  who  lived  here  in  exile,  thinking 
only  of  his  people,  a  man  who  succeeded  in 
saving  his  nation  from  the  destructive  In- 
fluence of  civil  war,  and  foreign  Interven- 
tion. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Juarez  never 
imagined  that  his  statue  would  be  some 
day  erected  by  his  country  in  a  city  where 
once  experienced  so  much  hardship  with  per- 
fect poise  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  his  cause.  May  this  gift  serve  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  peoples  the  ex- 
ample of  a  righteous  leader  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  most  essential  to  a 
nation:  liberty,  dignity,  progress. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH  ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
President  Johnson  reiterated  our  objec- 
tives in  South  Vietnam  and  our  intent 
to  stand  firm  in  securing  "the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  and  its  freedom 


from  attack."  He  reaffirmed  our  desire 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  this  troubled 
area — but  only  a  settlement  with  suffi- 
cient provisions  to  guarantee  for  South 
Vietnam  the  ability  "to  shape  its  own 
relationships"  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference. 

History  has  proven  that  any  cessation 
of  hostilities  must  be  followed  by  con- 
structive programs  of  development.  And 
the  President  recognized  this  critical  fac- 
tor in  his  call  for  a  cooperative  effort  for 
development.  He  has  offered  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  in  eliminating 
the  ancient  enemies  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  ignorance  in  that  strife-torn  part 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  this  is  manifest 
evidence  of  our  willingness  to  approach 
the  problems  in  southeast  Asia  in  good 
faith. 

Diplomatically,  the  President's  address 
was  a  masterpiece.  It  is  often  fashion- 
able to  belittle  the  inadequacy  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  at  the  conference  table  or 
in  public  pronouncements  on  cold-war 
activities.  The  initiative  which  the 
President  grasped  in  his  recent  speech 
refutes  any  derogations  of  oui*  diplomatic 
endeavors. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  eloquently  captures  this 
thought  and  the  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  foreign  circles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Political  Deal 

In  the  rough-and-ready  world  of  American 
politics,  Machlavelll  would  have  been  notable 
chiefly  for  his  naivete.  Considering  the  sense 
of  timing  and  skill  In  swaying  public  opinion 
we  show  In  American  politics,  It  is  rather 
Ironic  that  American  cold-war  diplomacy 
sometimes  seems  to  be  conducted  as  If  we 
were  born  yesterday.  The  early  success  of 
the  President's  Vietnam  ploy  Indicates  that 
may  be  changing. 

Here  at  home,  the  speech  displayed  once 
again  Lyndon  Johnson's  ability  to  construct 
a  policy  with  something  for  everybody.  Tex- 
as' two  Senators,  the  conservative  Tower  and 
the  liberal  Yarborough,  both  hailed  the  Pres- 
ident's talk. 

The  conservative  Chicago  American  called 
It  "In  essence,  a  stonewall  policy.  The  Com- 
munists may  ram  their  heads  against  It,  as 
long  as  they  choose,  but  the  wall  will  stay 
where  It  Is.  Meantime,  there  Is  an  Inviting 
detour  around  It — an  end  to  aggression." 

The  liberal  New  York  Post  declared,  "The 
United  States  has  recaptured  political  and 
diplomatic  Initiative  •  •  •.  Plainly  the  tone 
and  substance  of  the  speech  represent  a  ma- 
jor rebuff  to  those  In  our  midst  who  have 
recklessly  urged  an  all-out  military  adven- 
ture In  Asia.' 

Abroad,  the  speech  won  praise  from  allies 
who  have  questioned  our  policy  before.  Brit- 
ain's Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  said  the 
President's  "statesmanlike  and  Imaginative 
approach"  offers  the  Vietnamese  "hope  of 
progress  toward  peace  and  economic  better- 
ment." 

Japan  echoed  this  in  an  even  more  mean- 
ingful way.  It  offered  to  help  pay  for  the 
economic  development  program  the  President 
proposed. 

Diplomats  spoke  admiringly  of  the  Presi- 
dent's skill  in  offering  the  Reds  an  acceptable 
way  to  give  up  the  war  without  losing  too 
much  face.  Others  noted  the  smoothness 
In  which  he  shifted  the  weight  of  world 
opinion  against  continuing  the  conflict  onto 
the  Red  leaders  in  Hanoi  and  Pelping  and 


made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia. 

But  the  finest  compliment  he  has  received 
so  far  on  his  propaganda  finesse  and  use  of 
the  political  stratagem  has  come  from  those 
who  are  best  able  to  judge  their  effective- 
ness: Communist  leaders  in  Pelping. 

The  howls  from  these  professionals  are  of 
the  hit-dog  variety.  Pelping  radio  declared 
indignantly  that  the  United  States  "trumpets 
peace  by  word  of  mouth"  to  Induce  the  Viet- 
cong  to  disarm.  It  pointed  out  that  Johnson 
"clearly  stated"  that  U.S.  forces  will  not  leave 
South  Vietnam  and  that  that  country's  "pup- 
pet goverrmient  must  be  assured  of  its  rule." 

It  noted  that  the  United  States  made 
clear  it  would  continue  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam and  saw  this  as  a  move  to  force  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  on  U.S.  terms.  The  billion- 
dollar  bonus,  it  screamed,  was  "a  political 
deal  to  weaken  the  South  Vietnamese  (for 
which  read  Vletcong)  people's  fight  and  dis- 
solve the  U.S.  predicament." 

The  howls  from  Pelping's  experts  at  our 
using  a  political  deal  to  good  advantage  may 
sound  humorous,  coming  from  the  people 
who  signed  the  Geneva  accords  11  years  ago. 
But  they  are  also  the  best  indication  that 
L.B.J,  has  struck  a  nerve. 


KANSAS  PILOTS  LOST  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation's  struggle  against  the  infiltrating 
forces  of  communism  in  Vietnam  may 
appear  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  to  many,  but  the  war  has  come 
home  to  Kansas. 

Although  Wichita,  Kans.,  is  8,300  miles 
from  Vietnam,  death  knows  no  distance. 
Two  pilots  permanently  stationed  at  our 
McConnell  Air  Force  Base  in  Wichita 
have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam,  and  a 
third  is  missing  in  action.  The  Wichita 
community  has  accepted  this  tragic  truth 
of  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  articles  and  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle-Bea- 
con, reprinted  in  this  Record  at  this 
point  giving  tributes  to  the  two  lost  Kan- 
sas pilots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the  Wichita  Eagle   Beacon,   Apr.   9, 

1965] 

Base  Pays  Final  Honor  to  Fallen  Fighter 

Pilot 

(By  Steve  Sells) 

"The  joy  of  fiylng  was  part  of  his  life.  For 
him,  this  is  a  moment  of  Intense  joy." 

Lt.  Col.  Erwin  R.  Ray,  base  chaplain,  Mc- 
Connell Air  Force  Base,  spoke  Thursday  of 
Maj.  Frank  E.  Bennett,  Derby,  McConnell 
fighter  pilot  shot  down  Sunday  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  an  eulogy  during  memorial  services  at 
the  base  chapel,  the  chaplain  said,  "I  don't 
think  he  would  have  had  It  any  other  way. 
His  many  medals  speak  of  the  caliber  of  the 
man  and  we  honor  him." 

Bennett  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal,  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  15  other  medals 
in  nearly  20  years  of  active  service. 

The  chapel  was  filled  with  300  persons, 
family  and  friends,  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
many  of  whom  wrote  their  names  in  a  "mem- 
ory book"  to  express  their  sympathy. 

Bennett  left  a  widow  and  five  children 
when  he  drowned  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  after 
ejecting  from  his  crippled  F-105. 

He  was  the  first  McConnell  pilot  reported 
lost  In  action  In  South  Vietnam,  although 
Capt.   James    Magnusson,    Jr.,   Derby,   shot 
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down  at  the  same  time,  still  was  missing 
Thursday  night. 

Eight  honor  guard  members  lined  the  en- 
trance of  the  chapel  as  visitors  arrived  lor 
the  services. 

In  services  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Klein  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Derby,  a  poem,  "High  Flight,"  was  read  in 

tribute.  ^  ,.     ,„, 

"Taps"  sounded  over  the  base  as  a  bugler 

ended  the  services. 

A    "missing    man"    formation    of    three 

F-105's  roared  low  over  the  chapel  in  final 

tribute  to  a  fallen  comrade. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  Apr.    18. 

1965] 

McCoNNELL  Pilot  Dies  in  Viet  War 

Capt  Samuel  A.  Woodworth,  34,  became  the 
second  McConnell  Air  Force  Base  pilot  to  die 
in  the  Vietnam  war  when  his  F-105  Thunder- 
chief  crashed  while  dive  bombing  a  military 
truck  in  North  Vietnam  Saturday. 

Mrs  Nellie  Jane  Woodworth  was  notified 
of  her  husband's  death  while  visiting  her 
parents  in  Duncan,  Olcla.  She  and  Captain 
Woodworth  resided  at  169  Sunset,  Haysville. 
He  was  attached  to  the  563d  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  at  McConnell. 

Ma].  Frank  E.  Bennett,  Derby,  died  April  4 
when  his  F-105  iet  was  shot  down  by 
Soviet -built  Mig  15  and  17  fighters  south  of 
Hanoi.  Capt.  James  Magnuson  Jr..  Derby, 
was  shot  down  the  same  day  and  was  still 
on  the  missing  list  early  Sunday  morning. 

Mrs  Woodworth  said  her  husband  left  Mc- 
Connell April  8  and  had  been  in  Vietnam 
onlv  a  few  days. 

Woodworth,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin 
Woodworth,  Minco.  Okla.,  had  been  in  the 
Air  Force  since  graduating  from  Oklahoma 
State  University  in  1955.  He  previously  had 
served  in  Korea  with  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard.     He  came  to  McConnell  in  September 

Besides  his  widow,  survivors  Include  three 
children.  Marvin,  9,  Kathye,  7.  and  Alan.  5. 

A  U.S.  spokesman  said  a  pilot,  later  identi- 
fied as  Woodworth.  was  killed  when  his  plane 
failed  to  pull  out  of  a  diving  pass  against  a 
truck  on  Highway  12  through  Mugia  Pass 
along  the  border.      

rProm    the   Wichita   Eagle   Beacon.   Apr.    7, 

19651 

The  War  Comes  Home 

What  does  the  war  in  Vietnam  mean  here 
in  America's  heartland,  half  a  world  away? 

For  Maj.  Prank  E.  Bennett,  of  Derby,  it 
meant  death,  and  for  his  family  and  friends, 
sorrow.  For  those  close  to  Capt.  James  R. 
Magnusson.  Jr..  also  of  Derby,  it  means  anx- 
ious waiting.  Major  Bennett  was  reported 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  this  week,  and 
Captain  Magnusson  reported  missing.  For 
George  E.  Herrington,  of  Wichita,  it  meant 
risking  his  life,  though  he  escaped  unharmed 
from  riding  shotgun  on  helicopters  flying 
over  South  Vietnam. 

This  news  that  men  from  oxir  community 
are  seeing  action  in  Vietnam— that  F-105 
fighter  planes  from  McConnell  Air  Force  Base 
are  taking  part  in  airstrikes  there— suddenly 
brings  the  distant  war  home  to  us. 

We  see  clearly  now  what  may  have  eluded 
Bome  of  us  before:  This  Is  our  war. 

Vietnam  may  be  distant.  Its  terrain  un- 
familiar to  us.  its  politics  mystifying.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  South  Vietnam's  gov- 
ernment is  locked  in  a  death  struggle  with 
Communist  insurgents  and  our  Government 
has  given  its  word  we  will  help.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  we  are  In- 
volved in  this  war,  and  this  means  that 
Americans  must  risk- and  on  occasion  lose— 
their  lives. 

When  our  fellow  Americans — indeed,  our 
friends  and  neighbors— are  dying,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  care  about  this  far-oft  struggle 
to  seek  to  understand  It,  to  be  part  of  an 
Informed  pubUc  opinion  that  will  help  oiir 
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Government   choose    the   proper   course    In 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  will  make  a  major 
speech  on  Vietnam  Wednesday  night.  A 
solid,  detailed  report  is  needed.  But  needed 
no  less  Is  the  careful  attention  of  all  of  us 
to  what  he  says.  Our  fellow  countrymen  are 
dying,  and  we  must  care. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  NEEDS  NO  AID, 
NA^CP  LEADER  SAYS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C., 
on  Saturday,  April  24,  1965,  entitled 
"South  Carolina  Needs  No  Aid,  NAACP 
Leader  Says."    . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

South  Carolina  Needs  No  Aid,  NAACP 
Leader  Says 

The  field  secretary  of  the  South  Carolina 
NAACP  said  Friday  he  doesn't  think  South 
Carolina  Negroes  need  outside  help  in  voter 
registration. 

The  Reverend  I.  DeQuincey  Newman. 
NAACP  field  secretary,  said,  "In  the  last 
4  years  there  has  been  a  147-percent  increase 
in  Negro  voter  registration  without  any  out- 
side invasion,"  the  Reverend  I.  DeQuincey 
Newman  said. 

"I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  records 
of  voter  registration  anywhere  In  the  South. 
I  think  that  record  speaks  for  Itself  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  need  otitside  assistance." 

"Registration  of  Negroes  Increased  from 
58,000  in  1960  to  more  than  150.000  in  1964." 
he  said. 

Newman's  comments  were  in  response  to 
an  announcement  last  week  by  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  Director  James  Farmer  that 
CORE  would  send  100  workers  Into  South 
Carolina  this  summer  to  work  on  Negro  voter 
registration.  Farmer  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
Columbia  Sunday  and  will  hold  a  press 
conference. 

In  his  remarks.  Newman  added,  "Negroes  of 
South  Carolina  have  never  spurned  a  bona 
fide  offer  of  help.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
I  voice  the  sentiment  of  Negroes  In  South 
Carolina  when  I  say  that  we  feel  perfectly 
capable  of  providing  our  own  leadership  In 
the  area  of  voter  registration  as  well  as  In 
other  civil  rights  activities." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  . ,     ^  ^     , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  shall  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed,  and  required  by  section  8  of  such  law. 
Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined  eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  26. 1965. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  ref  eiTed  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Apnl  26,  1965 
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REPORT    ON    DISASTER    RELIEF- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  153) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  message  from  the 


SOVIET      OFMCIAL      APPEAI^     TO 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TO  END  WAR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
short  item  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  under  the  title  "War's  End 
Urged."  under  date  of  April  23,  1965. 

We  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
opposition  to  our  armed  response  to 
Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  has  stenmied  from  the  Com- 
munists and  those  who  have  been  duped 
into  following  their  line,  or  those  who 
customarily  do  so. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  however,  that 
unique  arrogance  has  been  shown  in  a 
Soviet  official's  writing  an  open  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  urging  a  sector 
of  Americans  to  oppose  our  response  to 
armed  Communist  aggression  and  to 
terrorism.  Although  I  would  be  some- 
what horrified  if  this  became  the  rule,  I 
believe  the  Nev/  York  Times  performed 
a  service  in  publishing  this  letter  on  its 
editorial  page  of  April  23.  I  wish,  since 
it  is  quite  brief,  to  read  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  letter  reads: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Apr.  23, 
1965] 
War's  End  Urged 

To  the  EorroR:  ..  _, 

The  expansion  of  U.S.  military  operations 
In  North  Vietnam  evokes  serious  worries  ana 
profound  indignation  In  broad  circles  of  tne 
Soviet  public.  Through  your  newspaper  i 
wish  to  appeal  to  the  American  public,  ana 
to  men  of  science  In  particular,  to  take  au 
possible  measures  to  stop  these  operatlona. 
Vladimir  Aleksandrovich 

KOTELNnCOV, 

Academician     Director     Iiistitute    oj 
Radio  and  Electronics. 
Moscow,  April  20.  1965. 


I  cannot  imagine  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
had  some  official  identity  with  the  Gov- 
ernment—and certainly  an  academician 
of  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  some  such 
identity— writing  a  letter  to  Isvestia  or 
Pravda  and  appealing  to  a  sector  of  the 
ooviet  jeople  in  order  to  influence  them 
Ui  a  matter  of  this  kind.  This  is  carry- 
ing their  Communist  propaganda  rather 
far.  _^^_^^^__^_ 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  VERMONT  RELATING  TO  VER- 
MONT'S PARTICIPATION  IN  FED- 
ERAL  HIGHWAY    PROGRAM    AND 
TO  RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY 
Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  joint  reso- 
lutions wliich  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Vermont  State  Legislature  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  22 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  Vermont's  par- 
ticipation   in    the    Federal    highway    pro- 
gram 

Whereas  the  State  of  Vermont  commenced 
its  participation  in  the  program  of  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  and  defense  highways,  so- 
called,  in  1957;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  act  provides  that 
State  participation  in  said  program  of  con- 
struction is  at  the  ratio  of  $1  of  State  to  $9 
of  Federal  participation;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  act  for  Federal  aid  to 
highways  provides  for  a  ratio  of  $5  of  State 
money  to  $5  of  Federal  participation;  and 

Whereas  Vermont  Is  and  always  has  been 
willing  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  expense 
of  those  projects  designed  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  Vermont  with  a  population  of  less 
than  400,000  and  a  per  capita  income  well 
below  the  national  average  is  asked  to  build 
highways  comparable  in  size  and  length  to 
those  of  States  having  a  much  greater  popu- 
lace and  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  in  Vermont,  due  to 
the  rugged  terrain,  and  severity  of  weather 
conditions,  far  exceeds  such  costs  in  the 
great  majority  of  other  States;  and 

Whereas  other  States  having  a  similar 
dearth  of  population  and  resources  for  high- 
way purposes  are  laboring  under  the  same 
difficulties  as  Vermont:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  the  Vermont  General  As- 
sembly hereby  exhorts  the  Federal  Congress 
to  reevaluate  the  contribution  formulas  of 
said  Federal  act  for  the  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways program  with  the  object  of  reducing 
the  contribution  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  of  other  States  laboring  under  compa- 
rable handicaps,  to  a  proportion  based  on  the 
factors  enumerated  above,  or  to  the  same 
ratio  now  allocated  prevailing  in  the  inter- 
state and  defense  highway  program;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  In- 
structed to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
Vermont's  Senators   and   Representative    in 
Congress. 
Approved  April  21. 1965. 

Philip  H.  Hoff, 

Governor. 
Franklin  S.  Billings,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  J.  Daley, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


H.J.  Res.  27 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  rural  water 
supply 

Where  It  has  been  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Vermont  that  the  water  resources  of  the 
State  shall  be  protected,  regulated,  and 
where  necessary,  controlled  under  authority 
of  the  State  In  the  public  Interest  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  Increasing  use  of  water  fit  for 
human  consvunptlon  by  Vermonters  for  resi- 
dential, recreational,  and  agricultural  ptir- 
poses  lis  a  matter  of  great  public  interest; 
and 

Whereas  extreme  shortages  of  such  water 
have  been  experienced  in  many  rural  areas  of 
Vermont;  and 

Whereas  such  water  shortages  are  not  re- 
stricted to  Vermont  but  are  a  national  prob- 
lem well  meriting  Federal  recognition  and 
assistance;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  local  communities  to  plan,  de- 
velop, and  distribute  water  In  rural  areas; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  now  considering  specific  proposals  such 
as  Senate  bill  493,  introduced  by  Vermont's 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal water  needs  of  niral  America;  such  pro- 
posals designed  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  the  development  of  new 
water  systems  and  distribution  methods: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  atid  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  endorses  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  Senate  bill  493  and  urges  the 
89th  Congress  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  legislation  embodying  the  principles 
set  forth  therein;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  believes  that 
section  302  of  Senate  bill  493  should  be 
amended  to  permit  grants  to  be  made  to 
State  pyolitical  subdivisions,  as  well  as  co- 
operative or  mutual  associations,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
hereby  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  our  congressional  delegation. 
Approved:  April  21,  1965. 
Philip  H.  Hoff, 

Governor. 
Franklin  S.  Billings,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  J.  Dalet, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

amendment  to  consolidated  farmers  home 

administration      act     of      1961 ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
these  resolutions  relates  to  Vermont's 
participation  in  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. The  other  resolution  relates  to  the 
rural  water  supply. 

A  week  ago  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a 
program  for  rural  water  systems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  bill  remain 
on  the  table  until  tomorrow  evening  so 
that  Senators  who  wish  to  cosponsor  it 
may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  about  20  Senators  have  asked  that 
their  names  appear  as  cosponsors  to  the 
bill.  However,  since  not  many  Senators 
were  present  at  the  time  the  bill  was  In- 
troduced, perhaps  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  introduced.  The 
bill  has  not  yet  been  printed. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
relating  to  the  development  of  a  rural 
water  program.  I  wish  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DUBLIN,  IRELAND,  EVENING  HER- 
ALD PRAISES  SENATOR  EDWARD 
KENNEDY  FOR  HIS  COURAGE  IN 
TERRIBLE  CRASH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  in  the  Senate  each  esteem  our  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  we  have  all  been  proud 
of  the  courageous  fight  he  waged  after 
his  very  severe  airplane  accident  last 
year. 

He  has  won  that  fight  and  we  In  the 
Senate  are  proud  of  him. 

Last  week,  while  I  was  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, as  one  of  the  U.S.  congressional 
delegates  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference,  where  more  than  50 
nations  were  represented,  I  was  pleased 
to  read  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Herald  of 
Tuesday,  April  20,  and  Wednesday,  April 
21,  two  stories  by  William  V.  Shannon, 
of  the  ordeal  of  Edward  Kennedy  follow- 
ing the  unfortunate  plane  crash  last 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  today  these  two 
articles  from  the  Dublin  Evening  Herald, 
Ireland,  of  April  20  and  21,  entitled 
"How  Ted  Kennedy  Survived  His  Or- 
deal— Even  in  the  Darkest  Days  His  Ro- 
bust Spirit  Never  Failed  Him,"  and 
"Day  of  Joy— Ted's  First  20  Steps  After 
This  Horror  Crash." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Herald,  Apr.  20,   19651 
How    Ted    Kennedy    Survived    His   Ordeal: 

Even   in   the  Darkest  Days  His  Robust 

Spirit  Never  Failed  Him 

(By  Wmiam  V.  Shannon) 

Last  June  20,  on  a  brilliantly  sunlit  morn- 
ing. Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  youngest  of  the 
nine  children  of  the  Kennedy  family,  lay 
semiconscious  and  In  critical  condition  in 
emergency  room  No.  1  of  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  victim  of  a  plane  crash  the  night 
before,  he  was  in  Intense  pain.  Three  verte- 
brae In  his  lower  back  were  smashed,  two 
of  his  ribs  were  cracked,  his  left  lung  was 
partially  collapsed,  and  there  was  massive 
Internal  hemorrhaging  around  his  spleen  and 
his  left  kidney.  Would  he  live?  If  he  lived, 
would  he  be  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down? 
Would  he  ever  be  able  to  resume  a  normal 
life  again? 

As  the  doctors  worked  over  him,  his  old- 
er Attorney  General  and  brother  Bob.  then 
the  effective  head  of  the  family  since  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  less  than  8 
months  before,  paced  alone  In  a  small  park 
nearby  and  pondered  this  latest  family 
tragedy. 

Hundreds  of  curious  onlookers  kept  a  re- 
spectful distance.  After  a  time,  he  retvirned 
to  the  hospital. 

A  reporter  approached  and  asked  him  the 
question  that  was  In  everyone's  mind:  "Is 
it  ever  going  to  end  for  you  people?" 

Bob  Kennedy  paused,  then  said:  "I  was 
Just  thinking  out  there — If  my  mother  hadn't 
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had  any  more  children  after  her  first  four, 
she  would  have  nothing  now.  My  brothers 
Joe  and  Jack  are  dead  and  Kathleen  Is  dead 
and  Rosemary  Is  In  a  nursing  home.  She 
would  be  left  with  nothing,  if  she  had  only 
had  four." 

TOO   MANT 

Then  he  brightened  and  added:  "I  guesa 
the  only  reason  we've  survived  Is  that  there 
are  too  many  of  us.  There  are  more  of  us 
than  there  Is  trouble." 

The  Kennedvs  knew  all  too  well  about 
back  injuries. "  President  Kennedy's  back, 
first  injured  In  a  football  game,  was  bad- 
Iv  damaged  during  World  War  II  when  a 
j"apanese  destroyer  knifed  through  PT-boat 

109. 

He  went  through  two  dangerous  spinal -fu- 
sion operations  and  during  the  long  ordeal 
of  his  recovery  wrote  his  famous  best  sell- 
er Profiles  in  Courage."  By  an  eerie  coin- 
cidence. Ted  now  had  a  back  injury  as  severe 
as  his  brother's  had  been. 

••It  was  my  third  vertebrae  that  was  hit 
worst.  It  was  pushed  sideways.  Fortunate- 
ly that's  below  where  the  nerves  branch  out 
to  your  legs.  If  the  injury  had  been  Just 
an  inch  higher,  it  would  have  severed  my 
spinal  cord  and  I  would  have  been  crippled 
for  life."  Ted  recalls. 

•*I  found  out  my  iegs  would  be  all  right 
at  the  beginning  of  my  second  day  in  the 
hospital.  After  that  I  was  never  worried. 
I  had  a  goal  in  life — I  would  walk  again  by 
Christmas." 

COURAGE 

But  it  was  a  long  road  from  that  June 
morning  to  Christmas  week.  During  those 
months— and  since— Ted  Kennedy  has  writ- 
ten a  new  chapter  of  courage  in  the  Ken- 
nedv  story. 

During  the  first  hours  after  the  crash,  the 
Dig  danger  was  Ted's  internal  hemorrhage. 
As  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  Heaton.  Army  Surgeon 
General,  said  later  after  reviewing  the  case: 
"The  hemorrhage  almost  necessitated  an 
emergency  operation,  which  would  have  been 
very  serious  because  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
weakened  condition  after  the  crash." 

But  the  profuse  bleeding  was  caused  by 
ruptured  blood  vessels  surrounding  the 
spleen  and  the  left  kidney,  not.  as  had  first 
been  feared,  by  direct  damage  to  those  or- 
gans. With  the  help  of  four  blood  trans- 
fusions, the  bleeding  was  gradually  brought 
to  a  halt  over  the  next  6  days. 

During  the  time,  Ted  was  fed  intrave- 
nouslv.  He  was  in  great  pain  from  both  the 
Internal  injuries  and  the  injury  to  his  back. 

PAIN 

"I  received  no  sedatives  the  first  18  hours 
because  they  wanted  to  be  sure  where  that 
bleeding  was  coming  from,  and  pain  is  one 
of  the  surest  Indicators,"  he  said  later. 

The  first  X-rays  taken  immediately  after 
his  admission  to  the  hospital  revealed  only 
the  fracturing  of  two  ribs.  When  his  con- 
dition improved  several  hours  later,  more 
extensive  X-rays  disclosed  the  crushing  of 
his  third  vertebra  and  the  serious  fractures 
of  the  vertebra  just  above  and  below  it.  A 
long  recovery  period  would  obviously  be 
needed. 

But  even  before  the  full  extent  of  his  in- 
juries was  known  Ted's  natural  high  spirits 
and  extraordinary  self-confidence  came  to  his 
aid. 

Pat  Lawford,  his  sister,  recalls  that  first 
morning.  "I  flew  up  to  Northhampton  from 
New  York  the  morning  after  the  crash,  even 
though  I  hate  to  fly.  Teddy  used  to  kid  me 
about  that.  When  I  walked  Into  his  room, 
he  smiled  at  me  and  said,  "Maybe  you've  got 
the  right  idea,  Pat." 

"The  rest  of  us  were  worried  and  depressed, 
but  Teddy  never  was." 

BALLADS 

Ted  is  easily  the  most  extroverted,  relaxed 
and  genial  of  all  the  Kennedys.    He  likes  to 


sing  Irish  ballads,  is  a  delightful  mimic,  and 
is  fond  of  good  stories.  His  father  once  said : 
"He's  got  the  affability  of  an  Irish  cop." 

No  one  disputes  his  late  brother  Jack's 
Judgment  that  "Ted  is  the  best  politician  In 
the  family."  Oldtlmers  In  Boston  often  com- 
pare him  to  his  grandfather,  "Honey  Pitz" 
Fitzgerald,  once  mayor  of  Boston,  who  long 
regaled  audiences  by  singing  "Sweet  Adeline." 

Joan,  his  attractive  blonde  wife,  often 
thought  during  those  first  terrible  days  of 
Ted's  Jokes  and  sense  of  fun. 

"I  remembered  that  the  night  of  the  crash 
he  spoke  to  the  convention  delegates  by  tele- 
phone to  say  he  would  be  late  and  ended  by 
kidding  me.  'I  really  am  coming,'  he  said. 
•Don't  nominate  Joan  till  I  get  there'." 

FRAME 

She  wondered  how  many  days  It  would  be 
before  he  would  be  able  to  tell  funny  stories 
again.  She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  By  5 
days  after  the  crash  Ted  was  well  enough  to 
eat  a  spoonful  of  cereal — his  first  solid  food — 
and  drink  some  hot  chocolate.  His  doctor 
told  him:   "You're  doing  very  well." 

Ted  replied,  "That  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A 
prizefighter  was  taking  a  pasting  from  his 
opponent.  When  he  returned  to  his  corner, 
at  the  end  of  the  round,  his  manager  told 
him  he  was  doing  great,  that  his  rival  had 
scarcely  laid  a  glove  on  him.  So  the  fighter 
told  his  manager  to  watch  the  referee  then — 
'Because  someone  in  there  Is  beating  the 
daylights  out  of  me.' 

"Doctor.  I  feel  like  that  fighter." 
As  soon  as  the  second  X-rays  showed  the 
nature  of  his  back  Injtiries,  Ted  was  placed 
in  a  frame.  Later,  he  was  shifted  Into  a 
slightly  different  orthopedic  device  known  as 
a  Stryker  frame.  This  frame,  a  substitute 
for  the  old-fashioned  heavy  plaster  cast.  Is 
made  of  metal  and  canvas  strips  so  arranged 
that  they  hold  the  i>atlent's  back  rigid  while 
leaving  him  free  to  move  his  head,  hands, 
and  feet. 

Ted  was  like  the  meat  between  two  pieces 
of  bread  in  a  sandwich.  Except  when  he  was 
being  turned  over,  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  frame  could  be  removed,  which  prevented 
bedsores  and  skin  rashes.  For  the  next  160 
days.  Ted  was  never  to  leave  the  frame. 
decision 
Thursday,  June  25,  was  the  first  turning 
point.  He  was  able  to  eat  an  egg  and  milk 
toast  for  breakfast  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  back  on  solid  food.  That  same  day, 
he  put  on  a  headset  and  with  his  own  hand 
dialed  his  parents'  telephone  number  In 
Hyannls  Port. 

But  a  big  decision  lay  ahead.  The  Army 
doctors  who  had  flown  up  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  on  the  night  of  the  crash  now  rec- 
ommended an  operation  to  fuse  the  fractxu-ed 
vertebrae  together. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation, 
requiring  several  hours.  In  which  bone  is 
grafted  from  another  part  of  the  patient's 
body  and  placed  in  the  spine  to  help  new, 
solid  bone  to  form.  Ted's  brother  Jack  had 
gone  through  two  such  operations  In  1954 — 
and  neither  was  entirely  successful. 

By  rigorous  exercise  to  strengthen  the  sup- 
porting muscles  and  by  other  treatment, 
John  Kennedy  was  able  to  walk  again,  but 
always  with  some  amount  of  pain. 

DETERMINED 

The  nature  of  the  fracture  Is  decisive  in 
choosing  whether  or  not  to  have  such  an 
operation  performed.  If  the  fracture  is 
stable,  rest  will  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
bones  to  knit  back  together  again.  But  If 
the  fracture  Is  unstable,  with  the  various 
Jagged  ends  "floating,"  then  an  operation  Is 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  help  nature  do  its 
Job. 

Since  the  Army  doctors  recommended  an 
operation  for  him.  Ted  was  inclined  to  accept 
their  Judgment.    They  told  him  It  should  be 


performed  In  6  to  8  weeks  and  that  his  con- 
valescence  would  take  8  months  to  a  year. 

But  they  reckoned  without  old  Joe  Ken- 
nedy. 

"Dad  doesn't  like  doctors  and  doesn't  be- 
Ueve  half  what  they  say.  He  had  seen  Jack 
go  through  this  operation  twice,  nearly  dying 
one  of  the  times,  and  he  was  determined  that 
another  of  his  sons  would  not  risk  this  same 
treatment,"  a  member  of  the  family  said  later. 

The  elder  Kennedy,  still  recovering  from 
his  stroke  of  3  years  ago,  cannot  speak,  but 
he  Is  perfectly  clear  of  mind  and  he  can 
make  his  opinions  known  when  he  wants  to. 

According  to  an  eyewitness,  he  "Just 
stormed  at  the  doctors"  and  Insisted  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  go  ahead. 

More  consultations  were  held.  Finally,  the 
doctors  from  Walter  Reed  and  those  at 
Cooley  Dickinson  arrived  at  a  joint  recom- 
mendation. Ted  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
cuperate wlthovit  an  operation.  If  one 
should  prove  necessary,  he  could  have  it 
later. 

Since  it  seemed  wiser  to  transfer  him  to 
a  more  centrally  located  hospital,  the  next 
decision  was  whether  he  would  go  to  Walter 
Reed  or  to  a  hospital  In  Boston.  Ted  choose 
Boston.  He  was  still  a  U.S.  Senator  running 
for  reelection  and  he  wanted  to  be  among 
the  home  folks  during  the  campaign. 

"I'm  going  to  run  scared  even  if  I  have 
to  do  it  on  the  flat  of  my  back,"  he  said. 

On  July  9.  he  was  carried  In  his  frame  out 
of  the  hospital  In  Northampton  for  the  am- 
bulance trip  to  New  England  Baptist  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  The  doctors  and  nurses 
gathered,  sorry  to  see  their  famous  patient 
depart.  Although  strapped  in  tightly  from 
neck  to  ankle,  he  was  able  to  raise  his  right 
nand  and  wave  goodby. 

CHEERFUL 

Mrs.  Esther  Madden,  one  of  his  nurses,  is  a 
stanch  Republican.  Throughout  the  3 
weeks  she  cared  for  him,  Ted  tried  to  enlist 
her  in  the  Democratic  Party,  but  wlthou; 
success.  On  leaving,  Ted  offered  this  testi- 
monial, "Nonpolitically,  Mrs.  Madden  Is  a 
wonderful  nurse." 

"Senator  Kennedy  was  an  exceptional  pa- 
tient because  of  his  stamina  and  good  hu- 
mor," Dr.  Thomas  Corrlden  observed  "In 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  pain  during  the  first 
2  weeks  is  severe,  but  he  never  complained 
and  always  tried  to  think  of  something  cheer- 
ful to  say." 

But  if  the  doctors  and  nurses  missed  Tq. 
the  post  office  employees  did  not.  In  less 
than  a  month,  he  received  42,000  letters,  700 
telegrams,  and  innumerable  flowers,  cakes, 
religious  statues  and  medals,  records,  boob, 
boxes  of  candy,  and  baskets  of  fruit. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mayor  WUK 
Brandt  of  West  Berlin,  Premier  Sean  Lemass 
of  Ireland,  Barry  Goldwater.  Jimmy  Durante, 
and  Ed  Sullivan  were  among  the  thousands 
who  sent  letters  and  telegrams.  Pope  Pau! 
cabled  a  special  blessing. 

A  corner  suite  of  the  Lahey  Clinic's  private 
pavilion  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Baptist  Hospital  was  Ted's  home  for  tie 
next  5',i2  months.  By  this  time,  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  other  injuries,  including  ^ 
deep  gash  on  his  hand  which  took  six  stitches 
to  close. 

For  his  back,  "time  and  still  more  time" 
was  the  indispensable  healer.  But  there  was 
much  that  Ted  himself  could  do,  and  he 
devoted  all  of  that  tremendous  Kenned? 
drive  and  energy  to  doing  It. 

"I  was  exercising  3  days  after  the  crash 
The  exercises  never  varied  much  except  to 
the  last  month,  when  I  was  being  prepared 
to  actually  stand  and  walk. 

EXERCISES 

"I  progressed  so  that  by  the  time  I  got  hart 
to  the  hospital  In  Boston.  I  could  do  my  exer- 
cises for  my  back  while  shaving  or  readings 
newspaper  or  talking  on  the  telephone." 
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He  had  a  regular  half-hour  session  every 
n,nrnine  with  Mrs.  Birte  Thomasen,  the  hos- 
Ss  physical  therapist,  who  praises  him 
■^.ctintinKly  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  exer- 
,^es  -Se  rest  of  the  day  he  did  his  exer- 
.4' while  busy  with  other  activities. 

■fitting  in  his  Senate  office  recently,  Ted 
demonstrated  some  of  them  to  a  visitor— 
wieeling  his  foot,  rotating  his  ankle,  flexing 
Ss  leg  at  the  knee,  and  raising  his  leg 
<!triieht  out  from  the  hip. 

•^ou  see  they  are  all  exercises  I  could  do 
tn  iceeD  my  legs  In  shape  without  moving  my 
.nine  ••  be  said.  "I  also  did  resistance-type 
exercises.  I  worked  a  pull-type  tension  de- 
vice with  my  hands.  That  was  to  maintain 
circulation  and  muscle  tone  in  my  arms  and 
shoulders.  Using  special  boots  I  lifted 
weights  with  my  feet." 

NtTRSES 

Ted  took  an  Instant  liking  to  his  two  male 
^my  nurses,  Sgt.  Roger  Eckert  and  Sgt. 
Clayton  Booth,  who  were  part  of  the  Army 
medical  team  flown  to  Northampton  immedi- 
ately after  the  crash  on  orders  from  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Ted  reim- 
bursed the  Government  for  the  salaries 
during  the  months  they  stayed  with  him. 

Roger  and  "Boothie"  were  at  his  side  con- 
stantly It  took  the  strength  of  both  of 
them  to  turn  him  in  his  frame  every  3  hours. 
They  played  checkers  with  him,  helped  him 
with  his  exercises,  and  laughed  at  the  little 
jokes  that  helped  ease  the  pain  and  tedium. 

When  it  was  time  to  shift  him  from  his 
back  to  his  stomach,  Ted  would  often  say, 
'Okay  boys,  the  human  rotlsserie  is  ready." 

Ted  had  a  way  of  measuring  his  progress. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Herald,   Apr.  21,    1965] 
Day  of  Joy— Ted's   FmsT   20    Steps    After 
This  Horror   Crash 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
(Note.— This  is  the  story  of  the  long  and 
painful  fight  back  of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
after  a  plane  crash  in  which  he  broke  his 
back  and  lay  near  death. 

(It  is  a  story  ol  the  memorable  milestones 
in  that  struggle— the  visits  from  his  chil- 
dren and  of  the  simple  things,  like  the  fool- 
proof system  the  Senator  had  of  measuring 
his  progress.) 

"In  the  corridor  there  was  just  the  slight- 
est bit  of  a  bubble  in  the  floor— really,  al- 
most nothing  at  all.  But  when  I  was  being 
wheeled  from  my  room  to  the  porch  outside 
and  went  over  it,  it  felt  like  a  mountain. 

"Gradually,  I  could  feel  my  back  becoming 
more  stable.  Each  day,  that  bump  kept  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller.  Then,  one  day, 
I  was  wheeled  over  it  and — nothing.  I  didn't 
feel  anything  at  all,  no  bump,  no  jar,  noth- 
ing." 

The  day  after  Ted  arrived  at  New  England 
Baptist,  he  had  Eaward  Martin,  his  press 
secretary,  and  Angellque  Voutselas,  his  per- 
sonal secretary,  Install  a  small  office  in  an 
adjoining  room.  He  personally  answered  his 
mail  and  carried  out  as  many  of  his  sena- 
torial responsibilities  as  possible  from  that 
day  forward. 

He  had  a  campaign  for  reelection  to  win 
in  Massachusetts  and  worked  hard  at  it,  al- 
though the  outcome  was  never  In  doubt. 
Early  in  the  campaign  he  participated  in  the 
taping  of  a  15-minute  television  show.  Later, 
he  held  a  45-minute  press  conference. 

On  November  3,  he  won  reelection  by  more 
than  1  million  votes,  the  greatest  majority 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Ted  worried  more  about  his  brother  Bob's 
campaign  in  New  York  than  about  his  own. 
The  only  time  visitors  ever  saw  him  depressed 
was  in  early  October  when,  for  a  time,  polls 
indicated  his  brother  might  be  defeated  by 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  campaigning  for  him," 
Ted  said  ruefully. 

"But  he  could  also  razz  me,"  Bob  recalls. 
"One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  I  had  to  over- 
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come  In  my  campaign  was  the  impression 
some  people  had  that  I  was  terribly  ruthless. 
One  day  Teddy  called  me  up  during  the 
campaign  and  said  'You  know,  I  think  I'll 
hold  a  press  conference  and  Invite  those 
New  York  reporters.  I  could  really  tell  them 
about  how  ruthless  you  used  to  be  to  your 
younger  brother.' " 

IMPtTLSE 

A  regular  caller  during  the  summer  and 
fall  was  President  Johnson.  Once  a  week, 
he  would  telephone  Ted  and  ask,  "Senator, 
how's  my  campaign  going  up  there  in  Massa- 
chusetts?" 

Ted  was  determined  to  make  good  use  of 
his  time  in  the  hospital.  He  had  the  exam- 
ple, of  course,  of  his  brother  Jack,  but  he 
also  had  his  own  Impulse  to  learn  more. 

"Right  from  the  start  of  his  senatorial 
career,  Ted  has  been  extremely  anxious  to 
make  use  of  experts  and  to  bone  up  on  pub- 
lic issues  and  really  master  the  facts,"  Har- 
vard Prof.  Sam  Beer  observed. 

Professor  Beer  recalls  a  dinner  meeting  in 
Cambridge  several  months  before  the  acci- 
dent when  Ted  greatly  impressed  10  profes- 
sors from  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  with  his  mastery  of  facts 
during  a  long  evening's  discussion. 

Now  Ted  turned  to  his  friends  at  Harvard 
and  MIT  for  advice  during  his  convalescence. 
His  first  thought  was  to  write  a  book,  but 
after  refiection  he  decided  on  three  other 
projects— an  article  on  extremist  movements 
in  American  history  which  he  hopes  to  get 
published  soon;  a  book  to  be  privately 
printed  containing  sidelights  and  anecdotes 
about  his  father  ("this  one  Is  really  for  all 
the  grandchildren  who  never  knew  Dad  in 
his  prime") ;  and  a  series  of  seminars  on  pub- 
lic problems. 

"We  sent  him  over  monster  reading  lists 
on  intergovernmental  relations,  the  balance 
of  payments,  Latin  America— all  the  current 
tough  ones,"  Professor  Beer  says. 
"Poor  guy.  He  really  worked  at  it." 
After  Ted  had  read  the  books  on  a  given 
topic,  two  or  three  professors  would  come  by 
2  nights  a  week  and  discuss  the  subject  with 
him  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Another  participant  in  these  skull  sessions. 
Harvard  Economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
says,  "You  have  to  hand  it  to  these  Ken- 
nedys.   They  really  do  their  homework." 

Ted  quickly  worked  out  a  regular  daily 
schedule.  Awake  by  6  a.m.,  he  read  six  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  newspapers  in  an  hour. 
(Like  President  Kennedy,  he  has  taken  a 
speed-reading  course  and  reads  at  a  fast  clip.) 
After  breakfast,  he  washed  and  shaved  him- 
self. (An  elaborate  arrangement  of  mirrors 
and  prisms  enabled  him  to  shave,  read,  write, 
and  watch  television  while  lying  in  prone  po- 
sition. A  strap  across  his  forehead  sup- 
ported the  weight  of  his  head.)  After  shav- 
ing, he  worked  on  his  exercises  for  half  an 
hour  with  Mrs.  Thomasen. 

LOST     WEIGHT 

At  9:30  a.m.,  he  was  wheeled  out  on  the 
adjoining  porch  ("I'll  remember  that  porch 
all  my  life"),  where  he  dictated  mail,  an- 
swered phone  calls,  and  read  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  He  had  lunch  on  the  porch.  A 
hearty  eater,  he  ate  the  regular  hospital  fare. 

Normally  a  weight  watcher  who  uses  sac- 
charin instead  of  sugar  and  avoids  rich  des- 
serts, Ted  comments:  "One  good  effect  of  my 
accident  is  that  I  lost  nearly  30  pounds." 

On  3  or  4  days  a  week,  his  wife  Joan 
joined  him  for  lunch.  She  divided  her  time 
between  their  Boston  townhouse  at  the  foot 
of  Beacon  Hill  and  their  house  on  Squaw 
Island,  near  Hyannls  Port,  where  their  two 
children,  Kara.  4,  and  Teddy,  Junior,  3, 
stayed. 

Every  evening  Ted  read  a  bedtime  story  by 
long-distance  telephone  to  his  children. 

Visits  from  the  children  were  naturally 
high  spots  in  his  stolid  routine.    On  his  first 


visit,  young  Teddy,  then  only  2,  exclaimed, 
"Daddy's  in  a  crib." 

Kara  insisted  on  seeing  her  fathers  doc- 
tors. When  one  arrived,  she  showed  she 
knew  what  doctors  are  for.  "When  are  you 
going  to  give  him  his  shot?"  she  asked. 

FROG 

On  her  next  visit,  Kara  brought  daddy  a 
present — a  frog  inside  an  empty  milk  bottle. 

Because  of  his  own  youth  and  his  smiling 
good  looks,  Teddy  is  a  hero  to  many  children. 
Once  the  initial  fiood  of  mail  eased  off,  his 
incoming  letters  averaged  200  a  day,  many  of 
them  from  children. 

A  little  girl  in  Massachusetts  enclosed  a 
picture  of  herself  and  wrote,  "I  broke  my 
arm  last  year,  so  I  know  just  how  you  feel." 

The  mail  and  the  visitors  and  the  work 
helped  enormously,  but  there  were  still  the 
long  nights.  This  intensely  vigorous  young 
man,  an  active  athlete  all  his  life,  who  played 
on  the  Harvard  football  team  and  loved  to 
ski,  swim,  and  sail,  had  to  lie,  tightly  pinned 
in  one  position,  with  nothing  to  distract  his 

mind.  ^^^     _  . 

'•The  nights  were  the  worst.  They  d  turn 
out  the  lights  and  Id  say  good  night  to 
everyone  and  fall  right  to  sleep.  Then  I'd 
wake  up  and  always  be  surprised  that  day- 
light wasn't  shining  in  the  window.  I'd 
switch  on  a  light  and  discover  I'd  only  been 
asleep  for  30  minutes.  And  the  odd  thing 
was,  I'd  feel  completely  refreshed  and  rested 
as  if  I  had  slept  the  whole  night  through." 

He  could  have  turned  the  lights  on  and 
read,  but  he  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep  because 
he  knew  that  would  be  best  for  his  injured 

body. 

"I  would  lie  there  for  2  or  3  hours  before 
I  drifted  off.  then  I'd  wake  up  again  in  a 
half  hour  or  so.  I  never  really  slept  the 
whole  night  through.  Nothing  looked  better 
than  dawn  coming  up  and  the  chance  to  do 
something  again." 

EAGER 

The  doctors  had  told  him  his  recovery 
would  take  about  24  weeks.  He  and  his 
nurses  and  office  staff  organized  a  pool,  each 
chipping  m  a  dollar  to  see  who  could  guess 
correctly  the  day  he  would  leave  the  hos- 
pital. Ted  guessed  December  17.  His  niirse 
Boothie  guessed  16  and  won,  but  with  an 
indirect  assist  from  Ted.  He  was  so  eager 
to  walk  that  he  kept  pressing  the  doctors 
to  move  up  the  day  he  could  take  his  first 
step. 

"It's  harder  to  get  a  firm  promise  from 
you  doctors  than  it  is  from  a  politician,"  he 
told  them  with  a  grin. 

With  the  Harvard-Yale  football  game  com- 
ing up,  he  made  a  bet  with  Dr.  George  Ham- 
mond, a  Yale  man,  and  a  surgeon  at  the 
Lahey  Clinic.  If  Harvard  defeated  Yale  Dr. 
Hammond  would  have  to  let  him  try  walk- 
ing 1  day  sooner.  When  Harvard  beat  Yale 
in  the  final  7  minutes,  Ted  won  his  day. 

In  preparation  for  "the  day,"  Ted  was 
moved,  in  late  November,  from  his  Stryker 
frame  to  an  electric  circle.  This  is  a  device 
invented  at  Walter  Reed  and  never  before 
used  at  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital. 

Unlike  the  Stryker  frame,  in  which  Ted 
was  turned  horizontally,  the  circle  rotated 
him  vertically.  The  purpose  was  to  restore 
circulation  and  a  normal  sense  of  balance 
after  months  of  lying  down. 

FIRST    STEPS 

"They  Increased  the  angle  slightly  each 
day.  I  was  at  a  30°  angle  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  then  the  next  day  at  a  45°  angle.  They 
never  stopped  it  at  90°  so  that  I  would  be 
standing  upright  until  the  last  couple  of 
davs." 

•Ted  took  his  first  steps— 20  of  them  from 
his  bed  to  the  door — on  December  3.  He 
walked  unaided  from  the  hospital  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  He  had  kept  his  vow  to  walk  by 
Christmas — ^with  a  week  to  spare. 

Dr  Herbert  D.  Adams,  director  of  the 
Lahey   Clinic,   said:    "The   favorable   factor 
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In  Senator  Kennedys  condition  was  his  out- 
standing fortitude  and  courage." 

Ted  still  wears  a  heavy  leather  brace,  which 
he  hopes  to  discard  by  June,  and  he  uses  a 
cane.  He  walks  slowly  and  stiffly.  When 
fatigue  sets  In,  the  old  pain  returns.  But 
each  day  he  grows  in  strength.  His  face  Is 
drawn  and  he  has  aged. 

Something  of  the  easiness,  the  devil-may- 
care  youthfulness.  Is  gone,  replaced  by  a  new 
maturity.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  bitterness 
over  his  long  ordeal. 

"I  never  thought  the  time  was  lost.  I  tried 
to  put  my  hotirs  to  good  use.  I  had  a  lot 
of  time  to  think  about  what  was  Important 
and  what  was  not  and  about  what  I  wanted 
to  do  with  my  life.  I  think  I  gained  some- 
thing from  those  6  months  that  will  be  valua- 
ble to  me  all  the  rest  of  my  life,"  he  declared 
recently. 

He  may  sometime  have  to  undergo  that 
spinal-fusion  operation  if  his  progress  does 
not  persist,  but  he  Is  confident  It  will.  Ted 
walks  Into  the  future  unafraid,  for  he  has 
looked  those  old  impostors — despair  and  de- 
feat— In  the  face  and  stared  them  down. 


JOSEPH    MCCAFFREY    BROADCASTS 

ABLE  EDITORIAL  FOR  THE  COLD 

WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  necessity  for  continuation  of  the 
draft,  to  insure  adequate  military  forces 
to  defend  our  country,  unfortunately 
means  that  we  are  also  continuing  the 
discriminatory  conditions  of  the  draft, 
imder  which  only  40  percent  of  the  draft- 
eligible  men  ever  enter  the  armed  serv- 
ices. So  long  as  we.  maintain  the  draft, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  discriminatory,  the 
need  for  a  cold  war  GI  bill  grows  more 
demanding. 

The  essence  of  the  need  for  enactment 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  was  recently  re- 
ported in  a  television  editorial  by  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  on  station  WMAL-TV,  here 
in  Washington.  Joseph  McCaffrey  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  national  news 
commentators,  and  is  well  known  for  the 
excellence  of  his  news  reporting.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  editorial,  delivered  on  April  7, 1965. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comment  by  Joseph  McCaffrey,  WMAL-TV 
April  7,  1965 

A  report  on  the  draft  and  whether  It 
should  be  retained  Is  expected  soon,  and 
upon  it  the  President  will  make  his  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  recommend  its  con- 
tinuation. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  here  In 
Washington,  It  would  appear  that  the  rec- 
ommendation will  be  to  continue  the  draft. 

If  this  is  so,  then  coupled  with  that  rec- 
ommendation should  be  one  which  calls  for 
the  speedy  enactment  of  a  new  GI  bill  of 
rights,  providing  veterans  of  the  draft  with 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Texas,  has 
long  urged  a  peacetime  GI  bill  of  rights. 

But,  actually,  would  it  be  peacetime? 

Any  boy  who  is  drafted  might  find  himself 
shot  at  In  Vietnam,  and  therefore  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  offered  by  a  GI  bill,  as 
did  those  who  were  called  up  In  the  Korean 
conflict. 

If  we  are  going  to  wage  war  In  Vietnam, 
then  the  men  who  are  called  to  take  part  In 
that  war  should  be  given  the  same  privileges 
we  gave  to  others  who  came  under  fixe  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years. 


If  this  Is  too  costly,  let  us  remember  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  costly,  too;  and  If  we 
are  willing  to  spend  for  It,  then  we  should 
certainly  be  willing  to  reward  those  who 
must  take  part  in  it. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  THE  UNITED 
REPUBLIC  OF  TANZANIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today,  April  26,  is  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania.  On  this  important 
day,  I  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  that  rising  young  African  na- 
tion, to  its  President,  Mwalimu  Julius 
K.  Nyerere,  and  to  the  people  of  Tan- 
zania. 

Today  is  Union  Day  in  this  African 
nation,  rather  than  independence  day, 
because  this  marks  the  time  when  the 
two  new  African  nations  of  Tanganyika 
and  Zanzibar  embarked  upon  the  enor- 
mous project  of  combining  their  two 
countries  into  a  single  nation. 

Tanzania  has  been  endowed  with  the 
necessary  elements  with  which  to  build 
a  nation — a  variety  of  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources,  exciting  tourist  possi- 
bilities, important  values  and  traditions 
deeply  imbedded  in  their  society,  and 
most  important,  a  vigorous  people. 
Starting  with  these  endowments,  Tan- 
zanians.  like  our  own  Nation  two  cen- 
turies ago,  have  set  about  working  out  for 
themselves  the  physical,  political,  and 
cultural  foundations  for  a  thriving  new 
nation. 

The  first  Peace  Corps  group  to  train 
for  oversea  service  trained  at  Texas 
Western  University  at  El  Paso,  for  service 
in  Tanzania,  then  Tanganyika.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  with  those  first 
Peace  Corps  men  before  they  left  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  for  east  Africa. 

As  this  young  nation  of  Tanzania 
struggles  to  create  a  unified  and  pros- 
perous nation,  we  Americans  may  well 
feel  both  nostalgia  and  admiration. 
More  than  170  years  ago,  we  too  were  a 
small,  very  new  nation  going  through 
much  of  the  same  struggle  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  this  young  nation 
now  celebrating  its  first  birthday.  So 
today,  I  ask  my  fellow  Americans  to  join 
me  in  expressing  our  friendship  for  the 
nation  and  peoples  of  Tanzania,  as  they 
pass  this  important  milestone  in  their 
country's  history. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  NICHOLS 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  weekend  Nichols  College  of 
Business  Administration  in  Dudley, 
Mass.,  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary. 
In  many  ways  it  is  a  remarkable  institu- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
some  of  its  accomplishments  at  this  time. 

Nichols  was  established  as  a  private 
academy  in  1815  by  Amasa  Dudley,  a 
wealthy  industrialist.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  nondenominational  educational  in- 
stitutions in  New  England.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  school  could  not  compete  with 
free,  public  education,  and  as  a  result, 
ceased  to  function  in  1911. 

In  1931.  the  institution  was  reorga- 
nized and  refounded  as  a  jvinlor  college 


of  business.  Through  the  efforts  of  its 
president,  James  Conrad,  it  soon  received 
recognition  from  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature and  a  degree-granting  privilege. 

Nichols  can  be  proud  of  its  remark- 
able success  in  expanding  its  physical 
plant.  In  1931.  during  the  depression, 
it  had  only  4  acres  of  land  and  three 
buildings.  It  has  now  grown  to  400  acres, 
with  32  buildings,  providing  its  student 
body  with  excellent  classroom,  housing, 
and  athletic  facilities. 

After  the  war,  the  college  curriculum 
was  expanded  to  include  a  2 -year  pro- 
gram in  forestry.  This  was  made  a  4- 
year  course  in  1963.  In  1958,  the  Board 
of  Collegiate  Authority  of  Massachusetts 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  4-year 
course  of  business  administration  at 
Nichols  and  the  conferring  of  a  bachelor 
of  business  administration  degree.  Nich- 
ols became  the  first  junior  college  in 
Massachusetts  to  issue  such  a  degree,  and 
also  the  first  junior  college  in  the  State 
to  expand  to  a  senior  college.  Nichols 
is  now  the  only  private  college  in  New- 
England  to  have  an  undergraduate  for- 
estiy.  consei-vation,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional management  curriculum. 

Throughout  its  development.  Nichols 
has  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  quality 
and  excellence  in  instruction,  and  on  a 
close  contact  between  faculty  and  stu- 
dent. 

This  150th  anniversary  is  certainly  an 
important  milestone  in  the  long  and 
proud  history  of  the  school.  It  marks  an 
occasion  in  which  all  of  its  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  alumni  can  take  great  pride. 
We  in  Congress  should  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize achievement  in  education,  for  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  America's  growth. 


Apnl  26,  1965 
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MORE  NURSING  HOMES  FOR 
ALABAMA'S  ELDERLY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  follow  the  daily  develop- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's programs  find  that  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  features  of  this  agency's 
work  is  the  dual  nature  of  its  activities. 
While,  to  be  sure,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  mission 
is  economic,  with  assistance  to  small 
business  firms  its  chief  objective,  this  goal 
can  scarcely  be  attained  without  also 
generating  many  correlative  advantages 
which  are  socially  useful. 

Today  I  shall  mention  just  one  example 
of  how  by  helping  small  business  firms, 
the  SBA  is  also  contributing  toward 
building  a  better  society  in  America.  I 
refer  to  that  phase  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  financial  aid  program 
which  encourages  the  expansion  of  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  for  our  elderly  citizens. 

No  civilization  can  make  a  valid  claim 
to  greatness,  Mr.  President,  that  disre- 
gards the  basic  needs  of  any  significant 
group  of  its  citizens.  Thankfully,  in 
many  ways  we  have  begun  in  recent  years 
to  pay  needed  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  aged.  Certainly  there  is  no 
group  comprising  a  major  part  of  our 
total  human  resources  more  deserving  of 
the  solicitude  of  our  society  than  those 
among  us  who  have  reached  advanced 
years. 


Today  in  America  there  are  more  than 
18  million  persons  age  65  or  over.  What 
is  more,  the  number  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens is  growing  and  the  proportion  of 
women  65  years  of  age  and  over  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  About  one-third  of 
this  age  group  are  75  years  old  and  over. 
Indeed.  Mr.  President,  some  12,000  men 
and  women  have  already  celebrated  their 
100th  birthday. 

The  health  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  elderly  citizens  presents  a  special 
problem,  not  only  to  themselves  and  their 
families  but  also  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  With  age.  unfortu- 
nately, often  comes  infirmity.  Many  of 
our  old  folks  are  in  dire  need  of  the  kind 
of  personal  attention  which  can  best  be 
provided    in    nursing    or    convalescent 

homes. 

According  to  Government  estimates, 
there  are  available  today  about  280,000 
acceptable  long-term-care  beds.  There  is 
also  a  need,  I  am  informed,  for  more  than 
500.000  additional  beds  for  those  of  ad- 
vanced years  who  are  not  quite  sick 
enough  to  require  hospital  treatment,  but 
who  yet  require  the  constant  medical  and 
nursing  care  to  be  found  in  nursing 
homes. 

It  is  into  this  field,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
moved  with  the  full  force  of  its  financial 
assistance  program.  Through  December 
31  of  last  year,  the  SBA  had  made  a  total 
of  458  business  loans  to  small  business 
men  who  were  either  establishing  new 
nursing  homes  or  expanding  existing 
facilities. 

The  aggregrate  amount  of  these  SBA 
loans  to  nursing  homes  was  slightly  more 
than  $33  million.  While  no  precise  fig- 
ures are  available  at  this  time,  a  cau- 
tious estimate  would  place  the  number  of 
beds  provided  by  this  financial  aid  to  be 
in  excess  of  20,000. 

These  SBA  loans,  of  course,  are  not 
the  only  assistance  extended  to  facili- 
ties which  provide  care  for  the  aged. 
They  supplement  grants  to  States  for 
this  purpose  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
and  also  the  nursing  home  mortgage 
guarantee  activities  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  the  SBA 
has  made  11  business  loans  totaling 
about  $1  million  to  small  businessmen 
operating  or  starting  nursing  homes. 
The  individual  amounts  of  these  nurs- 
ing home  loans  in  Alabama  range  from 
$25,000  to  $250,000.  The  number  of  beds 
provided  at  these  Alabama  facilities  to- 
tal 550. 

Although  the  social  benefits  of  this 
phase  of  the  SBA's  financial  aid  program 
to  nursing  homes  for  the  aged  are  wide- 
spread and  reach  into  many  areas  of  our 
Nation,  we  cannot  assume  that  our  re- 
sponsibiUties  to  our  elderly  citizens  have 
by  any  means  been  fully  discharged.  In 
Alabama  alone,  for  example,  there  were 
by  last  count  273,000  men  and  women 
aged  65  and  over.  These  constitute  more 
than  8  percent  of  Alabama's  population. 
As  of  January  1.  1964,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 3.350  beds  in  modern,  safe, 
and  sanitary  nursing  home  facilities 
available  to  the  aged  citizens  of  my  State. 
Reliable  estimates  place  the  number  of 


additional  acceptable  long-term  care 
beds  needed  at  between  13,000  and  14.000. 

The  well-being  of  the  older  citizens  of 
Alabama  has  long  been  of  concern  to  me. 
I  am,  therefore,  gratified  to  see  that  a 
Federal  agency  which  I  helped  to  estab- 
lish is  working  so  closely  with  our  State 
and  local  agencies  in  Alabama  to  dis- 
charge a  part  of  our  responsibility  to 
elderly  citizens  with  health  problems. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
joins  me  in  the  hope  that,  by  means  of 
continued  cooperation  between  those 
State  and  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  our  older  citizens,  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  no  old  folks  in 
need  of  nursing  home  care  will  be  denied 
it  for  lack  of  available  and  adequate 
facilities. 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  E.  LEONARD 
BEFORE  INTER-AMERICAN  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr..  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  address  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Leonard,  president.  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations before  the  Tliird  Inter-Ameri- 
can Savings  and  Loan  Conference  in 
Quito,  Ecuador. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Leonard  many  years 
and  have  closely  followed  his  distin- 
guished career  in  the  savings  and  loan 
industry.  He  is  one  of  the  most  knov/1- 
edgeable  and  highly  respected  persons  in 
this  field  and  his  remarks  are  always  of 
special  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  George  E.  Leonard,  President, 
National  Leagite  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, Third  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference,  Hotel  Quito,  Quito, 
Ecuador,  March  29, 1965 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  here  this  week  to  meet  with  ovir  savings 
and  loan  colleagues  from  Latin  America  at 
the  Third  Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan 
Conference.  We  are  all  participating  to- 
gether In  this  great  effort  to  bring  the  basic 
principles  of  thrift  and  the  availability  of 
home  financing  to  an  ever-Increasing  niim- 
ber  of  families.  You  are  succeeding  admira- 
bly In  reaching  your  joint  objectives,  and  in 
so  doing  you  are  growing  more  rapidly  than 
did  your  counterparts  30  years  ago  In  the 
United  States  when  they  were  at  a  compa- 
rable stage  In  their  development.  At  that 
time  in  the  early  and  middle  1930's,  we  In  the 
United  States  never  dreamed  that  we  would 
reach  a  level  of  $115  billion  in  assets  by  the 
year  1965.  But  that  is  where  we  are  today  In 
our  role  as  the  principal  home-financing 
Institution  of  my  country. 

My  point  In  stressing  this  30  years  of 
growth  Is  simply  that  you  here  In  Latin 
America  have  a  similar  future  ahead  of 
you.  Your  great  strength  lies  In  the  close 
attachment  which  you  have  to  the  average 
man.  It  is  he  who  will  determine  the  even- 
tual success  or  lack  of  success  of  your  Insti- 
tution. It  Is  he  who  wants  and  needs  a 
home  for  his  family  and  It  Is  he  who  Is  will- 
ing to  work  hard  and  sacrifice  so  that  he 
might  become  a  homeowner.  As  the  man- 
agers of  savings  and  loan  associations  you 
have  the  knowledge  and  technical  training 
to  help  make  the  dream  of  the  average  man 
become  a  reality.  There  Is  nothing  more 
important  to  the  people  whom  you  and  I 
serve  as  savings  and  loan  managers   than 


this  possibility  of  providing  a  clean,  ade- 
quate home  for  their  families. 

We  are  not  priests,  or  social  workers  In 
this  savings  and  loan  business,  although 
our  objectives  are  similar  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves. In  reality,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  material  needs  of  the  people  we  serve 
because  we  are  helping  to  provide  adequate 
shelter  for  them.  This  Is  our  limited  and 
specialized  objective  aside  from  helping 
those  to  save  who  already  have  adequate 
shelter.  In  order  to  provide  these  services 
effectively  and  efficiently,  we  must  operate 
as  private  institutions  which  are  self-suffi- 
cient and  Independent  of  changes  in  gov- 
ernments. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  In  my  coun- 
try and  In  your  countries  came  Into  being 
because  our  governments  were  not  able  to 
do  the  job  which  was  required.  Govern- 
ments simply  do  not  have  the  know-how 
or  money  to  provide  housing  for  everyone. 
Even  in  a  totalitarian  state  such  as  Russia 
where  the  State  Is  supposedly  capable  of 
anything  and  everything,  we  now  find  that 
the  Russians  have  been  forced  to  admit  that 
their  Government  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  housing  In  the  40- 
odd  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1917. 
The  Russian  Government  Is  now  actually 
encouraging  the  development  of  a  private 
sector  and  is  calling  on  this  new  private 
sector  to  do  something  about  the  housing 
shortage.  This  Is  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment not  only  for  the  free  world,  but  also 
for  the  people  of  Russia  who  have  had  to 
suffer  with  Inadequate  housing  these  many 
years.  If  the  Russian  Government  would  let 
us  show  it  how  to  establish  a  system  of  pri- 
vately operated  savings  and  loan  associations, 
we  could  provide  more  housing  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  In  the  next  10  years  than  the 
Russian  Government  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide for  them  In  the  last  50  years. 

My  point  In  stressing  the  private  nature  of 
our  savings  and  loan  systems  Is  merely  to 
emphasize  that  such  institutions  have 
proven  themselves  time  after  time  to  be 
capable  of  providing  more  housing  and  of 
a  higher  quality  than  have  the  government 
or  quasi-government  hovising  corporations 
or  mortgage  banks  which  still  operate  In  so 
many  countries. 

In  highlighting  the  effectiveness  of  your 
80-odd  privately  operated  savings  and 
loans — none  of  which  existed  prior  to  1960 — 
It  should  be  pointed  out  they  have  financed 
the  purchase  of  27.000  new  homes  during  the 
last  5  years.  Of  this  number,  14.000  or  more 
than  half  the  total,  were  financed  In  the 
12-month  period  ending  December  31,  1964, 
the  latest  date  for  which  totals  are  now 
available.  In  other  words,  the  savings  and 
loan  systems  which  are  still  operating  In  only 
7  of  the  19  Latin  American  countries  are 
financing  the  construction  and  purchase  of 
new  homes  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  will 
be  financing  as  many  as  40,000  new  homes 
each  year  (3  times  the  present  annual  rate) 
within  several  years  as  operations  of  existing 
Institutions  are  Improved  and  additional  ones 
are  chartered. 

The  development  of  secondary  mortgage 
markets  In  countries  where  savings  and  loan 
systems  now  exist  will  act  as  a  further  stim- 
ulus and  also  reduce  the  need  for  additional 
AID  and  BID  assistance  in  this  area.  It 
should  be  very  strongly  emphasized  that  fu- 
ture AID  and  BID  "seed  capital"  loans  could 
probably  be  halved  if  adequate  tee^ical 
assistance  were  made  available  at  the/butset 
to  help  develop  secondary  mortgage  markets 
In  countries  adopting  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tems. 

In  connection  with  the  need  for  develop- 
ing internal  secondary  mortgage  markets, 
many  Individuals  have  come  to  recognize 
that  this  would  be  one  of  the  principal  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  establishment  of  an 
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International  or  Inter-American  Home  Loan 
Bank.  Legislation  to  permit  the  creation  of 
such  a  bank  is  now  before  the  U.S.  Congress. 
This  Bank  would,  in  efifect.  receive  limited 
investments  from  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  would  then 
be  reinvested  or  loaned  to  savings  and  loan 
institutions  in  Latin  America.  Such  activi- 
ties would  strengthen  mortgage  markets  in 
the  other  countries  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  proposed  Bank  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
in  developing  an  international  secondary- 
mortgage  market.  All  of  these  activities  are 
directed  toward  bringing  homeownership 
within  reach  of  more  families  throughout 
the  world. 

I  hope  that  during  the  next  few  days  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  meet  as  many  of 
you  as  possible  becavise  I  want  to  learn  more 
about  what  you  are  doing.  Maybe  we  in 
the  thrift  and  home-financing  industry  of 
the  United  States  can  learn  from  what  you 
are  accomplishing.  This  exchange  of  infor- 
mation is  a  two-way  street.  After  all.  it  was 
you  here  in  Latin  America  who  developed 
the  condominium  type  of  housing  which  is 
now  becoming  so  popular  in  my  own  country. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  CJonference. 


TRIBUTE  TO   FRANCIS  S.  MURPHY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Connecticut's  outstanding  citizens  is 
Mr.  Francis  S.  Murphy,  former  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Times.  He  has  always 
devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  all  worth- 
while causes. 

Tlie  progress  of  aviation  in  Connecti- 
cut owes  much  to  his  energy  and  imagi- 
nation. In  the  AprU  15.  1965.  issue  of 
the  Hartford  Times  appears  a  very  in- 
teresting story,  "Retiring  Fi-ank  Murphy 
a  Lively  'Mr.  Aviation'." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retiring  Frank  Murphy  a  Lively  "Mr. 
Aviation" 

Francis  S.  Murphy.  "Mr.  Aviation."  has  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Areo- 
nautics  Commission. 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  headed  the  commis- 
sion since  its  founding  in  1946,  attended  his 
last  meeting  as  chairman  today  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hilton. 

Now  82 — he'll  be  83  on  Columbus  Day — 
he  tried  to  retire  in  1962  but  was  talked 
out  of  it  by  Governor  Dempsey.  This  time 
he  means  it. 

"Nineteen  years  Is  too  long,"  he  said  em- 
phatically today  at  his  California-style  home 
at  90  Waterside  Lane,  West  Hartford.  "It's 
time  to  make  room  for  someone  younger." 

He  plans  to  remain  active  with  personal 
interests. 

Mr.  Murphy— the  father  of  Bradley  Field 
(he  lent  his  name  to  Murphy  Terminal), 
former  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times,  doer 
of  good  deeds,  energetic  champion  of  many 
causes,  member  over  the  years  of  Innumer- 
able commissions  and  clubs,  and  recipient  of 
medals,  awards,  and  honorary  degrees— can't 
stand  still. 

The  center  of  his  active  life  is  his  library 
and  lounge  room  on  the  lower  level  of  his 
home — a  spacious  room  with  a  picture  win- 
dow looking  out  on  a  generous  lawn  and  a 
small  lake. 

The  room,  containing  an  expanse  of  book- 
shelves reaching  nearly  to  the  celling,  is  the 
cherished  repository  of  relics,  albums, 
awards,  pictures,  and  symbols  of  his  action- 
filled  life. 


With  obvious  relish,  he  talks  earnestly 
about  incidents  in  which  he  had  a  band  as 
part  of  the  State's  history. 

There  was  tlie  siieep  roast  party  out  at 
the  former  Times  Tower  on  Talcott  Moun- 
tain in  1950  after  General  Eisenhower — then 
president  of  Columbia  University — broke 
ground  for  the  Bradley  Field  terminal. 

Recalls  Mr.  Murphy:  "I  told  some  of  these 
fellows  (Republican  Party  leaders  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  public  personalities)  that  the 
general  looked  like  a  pretty  good  man  for 
President.  And,  by  golly,  I  believe  we  had 
something  to  do  with  starting  things  off  for 
Ike,  right  at  that  party." 

A  memento  of  the  occasion — a  red  and 
white  five-star  flag  autographed  by  Ike — 
now  hangs  on  one  pine-paneled  wall  of  the 
Murphy  library. 

The  Times  became  the  second  paper  in  the 
Nation  to  back  Eisenhower  for  President  in 
1952. 

One  of  Mr.  Murphy's  scrapbooks  is  loaded 
with  material  about  Bradley  Field.  Its  crea- 
tion and  modernization  were  probably  his 
most  famous  crusade. 

At  one  point  in  the  battle  to  get  legislators 
to  authorize  the  State  to  take  over  the  field 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  crucial  bill 
disappeared.  An  editorial  writer,  sent  by  Mr. 
Mvirphy  to  "birddog"  the  session,  uncovered 
it  in  somebody's  pocket. 

"I  know  who  had  it."  says  Mr.  Murphy,  "but 
I  just  don't  want  to  mention  his  name." 

At  any  rate,  the  legislature  did  take  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Murphy  has  the  prized  headline 
in  his  collection. 

The  publisher  and  aviation  buff  also  was 
known  for  his  helping  hand. 

A  picture  on  the  wall — showing  Mr.  Murphy 
sitting  in  a  rough-flying  prototype  of  a 
Kaman  helicopter — jogs  his  memory. 

"I  remember  this  young  fellow  who  came 
in  the  office  one  day  and  said  he  had  left 
United  Aircraft  and  needed  help  to  get  a 
new  type  of  helicopter  going.  Well,  I  liked 
him  and  I  talked  to  these  men  over  at  the 
Hartford  Club  and  they  helped  him  out." 

Tliat  was  after  World  War  II  and  the 
young  man  was  Charles  H.  Kaman,  founder 
of  the  helicopter  company  in  Bloomfield. 

A  Trinity  College  citation  dated  June  16, 
1947,  awarded  with  an  honorary  doctorate 
of  humane  letters  to  Mr.  Murphy  as  "an 
eminent  citizen  whose  career  is  worthy  of  a 
story  of  Horatio  Alger." 

Mr.  Murphy  began  as  an  errand  boy  with 
the  Times  in  1898  when  he  was  15.  He  was 
publisher  and  editor  from  1950  until  his  only 
other  retirement  in  1953. 


TAXATION    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to,  and  make  available  for 
perusal  by  other  Senators,  an  address 
delivered  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury  Stanley  S.  Surrey  before  the 
Commerce  Department  Modernization 
Conference,  held  at  Cobo  Hall,  in  De- 
troit, on  April  20.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Surrey's  remarks  on  "Tax- 
ation and  Industrial  Modernization"  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Taxation  and  Industrial  Modernization 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  Commerce  Department  Moderniza- 
tion Conference,  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Apr.  20. 1965) 

Tax  policy  ranks  today  as  one  of  otu:  most 
potent  weapons  for  furthering  our  national 
economic  goals. 


One  of  the  most  efi^ective  methods  we 
used  to  make  tax  policy  a  positive  force  for 
economic  growth  was  to  provide  a  tax  climate 
designed  to  spur  industrial  modernization— 
which  has  been  and  remains  an  urgent  na- 
tional need. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Nation's  economic 
vigor  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  con- 
tinulng  Infusion  of  new  and  more  efficient 
tools  of  production.  If  we  are  to  remain 
the  foremost  industrial  nation  in  the  world, 
our  pool  of  capital  equipment  must  grow— 
and  grow  more  productive — even  faster  than 
it  has  been  growing.  If  we  are  to  be  efficient 
at  home  and  competitive  abroad,  it  mvist 
keep  pace  with  our  advancing  technology, 
We  cannot  maintain  our  leadership  with  old 
tools,  with  obsolete  methods,  and  with  anti- 
quated ideas. 

POSTWAR    machine    TOOL    OBSOLESCENCE 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  had 
been  a  dismaying  trend  toward  obsolescence 
in  our  machine  tools  and  other  capital  equip- 
ment. This  trend  was  not  confined  to  a 
single  Industry  or  to  a  single  geographic 
region.  It  was  across  the  board  and  across 
the  Nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  the  eco- 
nomic situation  was  characterized  by  a  low 
ratio  of  investment  In  prodiictive  equip- 
ment to  gross  national  product — a  ratio 
which  had  much  to  do  with  our  lagging  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  in\  entory  of  metalworking  equipment 
reported  In  the  June  1963  American  Madfcln- 
1st,  produced  some  hard  statistics  on  this 
trend.  The  survey  showed  almost  twi  of 
every  three  machine  tools  in  metalworking— 
64  percent  to  be  exact — were  at  least  10  years 
old.  Five  years  ear!ler  this  figure  was  60 
percent.  In  the  report,  21  percent  of  these 
machines — more  than  1  in  5— was  more  than 
20  years  old.  Manv  of  these  old  machines 
were  built  from  designs  of  the  1930's.  Some 
of  them  could  be  described  as  second  gener- 
ation machines — they  were  older  than  the 
men  who  operated  them. 

Obviously,  this  Nation  cannot  maintain 
its  technological  leadership  if  it  responds  too 
slowly  to  technological  advances.  Nor  can 
we  increa.'^.e  our  productivity  If  we  do  not 
invest  In  new  tools  and  retire  outmoded  and 
overaged  equipment. 

Three  requirements  are  essential  to  en- 
couraging a  business  to  modernize  by  replac- 
ing old  equipment  with  new  equipment: 

First,  there  must  be  an  adequate  rate  of 
return  on  such  Investment — and  what 
counts  is  the  after-tax  rate  of  return. 

Second,  there  must  be  adequate  funds  for 
Investment — corporate  cash  flow  must  be  ca- 
pable of  financing  modernization. 

Third,  there  must  be  adequate  demand  for 
the  increased  production  resulting  from 
modernization. 

The  task  for  tax  policy  was  to  operate  on 
the  factors  affecting  Investment  In  such  a 
fashion  as  to  Improve  the  climate  for  invest- 
ment. 

Our  new  tax  policies  were  designed  with 
those  requirements  in  mind. 

INVESTMENT  CREDIT,  GUIDELINES  REFORM 

The  first  measure  we  chose  was  the  in- 
vestment credit — the  central  provision  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The  second  meas- 
ure was  the  1962  reform  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  depreciation. 

The  Investment  credit  Is  a  real  innova- 
tion in  U.S.  tax  policy.  It  provides  a  direct 
credit  against  the  tax  liability  of  up  to 
7  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  credit  operates  directly  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  return  on  Investment.  Because  it 
Is  provided  in  addition  to  depreciation  It 
is  a  potent  factor  In  Increasing  profitability 
of  new  investment,  and  thus  provides  an 
effective  Incentive  to  modernization. 

But  in  1961  and  1962,  at  congressional 
hearings  on  the  tax  bill  which  contained  the 
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investment  credit  proposal,  businessmen  still 
strongly  emphasized  that  they  were  held 
back  from  modernizing  by  unrealistic  de- 
preciation policies. 

We  were  aware  of  that  problem,  however, 
and  even  then  we  were  already  well  along 
in  the  studies  that  led  In  mid- 1962  to  the 
complete  reform  of  the  tax  treatment  of  de- 
preciation—the optional  use  of  new  and  more 
liberal  depreciation  guidelines. 

Tlie  guidelines  we  announced  offered  busi- 
nessmen an  alternative  to  the  old  Bulletin 
P  which  contains  thousands  of  separate 
lives  covering  every  piece  of  equipment 
imaginable.  The  guidelines  offered  Instead 
lives  for  75  broad  classes  of  assets— lives 
which  on  the  average  were  30  to  40  percent 
shorter  than  those  In  Bulletin  F. 

The  central  objective  of  the  depreciation 
reform  was  to  facilitate  adoption  of  depreci- 
able lives  as  short  or  even  shorter  than  the 
guideline  lives,  provided  only  that  the  sub- 
sequent replacement  practice  be  reasonably 
consistent  with  the  life  selected.  Taxpayers 
may  pick  what  they  want— Just  so  long  as 
their  future  retirement  practices  justify  the 
shorter  lives.  Thus,  we  provided  lives  allow- 
ing a  maximum  recovery  of  capital  and 
greatly  incre.^sed  cash  flow. 

The  climate  to  invest  must  be  supported 
by  strong  consumer  demand — demand  strong 
enough  to  spur  expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacity. Ftnther.  investment  looks  to  the 
long  run  and  so  demand  must  be  not  just  for 
today's  goods,  but  it  must  give  evidence  of 
continuing  to  absorb  the  goods  of  tomor- 
row's increased  productivity. 

And  the  desire  for  goods  must,  in  turn,  be 
supported  by  strong  consumer  purchasing 
power. 

That  is  why  we  provided  the  greatest  In- 
vestment stimulus  of  all — the  Individual  and 
corporate  rate  reduction  contained  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

The  new  law  cut  Individual  income  taxes 
by  an  average  of  20  percent.  If  you  add 
the  continuing  benefits  of  the  Investment 
credit,  the  depreciation  reform  and  the  rate 
cut,  business  also  received  a  20  percent  over- 
all cut  In  tax  llLbilitles — and  small  corpora- 
tions received  a  cut  of  27  percent. 

Our  next  step  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
depreciation  reform  was  working  well.  Busi- 
ness was  using  the  guidelines  to  the  extent 
that  we  had  anticipated,  but  a  serious  prob- 
lem had  developed.  Our  studies  indicated 
that  about  60  percent  of  the  firms  we  sur- 
veyed which  had  adopted  the  guideline  pro- 
cedure would  be  unable  to  meet  the  basic 
reserve  ratio  test  at  the  end  of  the  3-year 
moratorium. 

The  Ti-easury  started  a  series  of  studies 
to  learn  the  reasons  for  the  failures  and  to 
find  out  how  the  guideline  procedure  was 
working.  The  studies  showed  difficulties  in 
the  reserve  ratio  machanics  and  In  the  transi- 
tion arrangement. 

THE    1965    RULES  CHANGES 

In  order  to  meet  these  problems  we  de- 
veloped three  major  rules,  which  were  an- 
nounced early  this  year. 

First,  the  mechanics  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  were  unsatisfactory  for  a  business  with 
an  irregular  grov^-th  pattern — which  most 
businesses  have.  To  overcome  this  problem, 
we  developed  the  optional  guideline  form — a 
technique  which  enables  a  taxpayer  to  cal- 
culate a  reserve  ratio  test  tailored  to  his  own 
growth  experience. 

The  moratorium  period,  3  years,  was  found 
to  provide  too  short  a  time  for  adjustment 
for  many  industries.  To  alleviate  this  con- 
dition, we  substituted  a  guideline  life — one 
full  life  cycle  starting  in  1965 — as  the  basis 
for  the  transition  period.  We  then  combined 
this  with  an  Initial  bonus  or  transitional  al- 
lowance of  15  points  which  would  gradually 
taper  down  so  that  the  transition  could  be 
made  with  the  necessary  leadtlme  for  In- 
vestment and  retirement  of  assets. 


The  1962  guideline  procedure  provided  for 
an  adjustment  In  the  depreciable  life  when 
the  reserve  ratio  test  was  not  met.  The 
lengthening  of  lives  under  the  original  pro- 
cedure could  be  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the 
life  used.  Because  this  seemed  to  be  too 
abrupt  and  bore  no  relation  to  the  degree  of 
failure,  we  adopted  a  schedule  of  minimal  5- 
and  10-percent  adjustments. 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  did  not  drop 
the  reserve  ratio  test  altogether.  The  an- 
swer is  that  we  did  not  because  such  action 
would  do  nothing  to  encourage  moderniza- 
tion— it  would  simply  have  distributed  the 
benefits  of  the  depreciation  changes  indis- 
criminately among  those  firms  which  were 
modernizing— by  replacing  old  equipment 
with  new — and  those  which  were  not.  The 
reserve  ratio  will  help  to  insure  that  the  bene- 
fits go  to  those  who  modernize  and  not  to 
the  lagsards.  The  test  is  thus  In  keeping  with 
the  basic  objective  of  the  depreciation  reform. 
In  the  last  4  years  tax  policy  has  markedly 
improved  the  climate  for  Investment — by 
providing  the  means  for  greater  cash  flow, 
by  providing  measures  to  Insure  an  Increased 
mte  of  return,  and  by  providing  consumer 
funds  to  support  a  high  level  of  demand. 
Since  all  these  tax  measures  Interact,  each 
is  more  effective  because  of  the  others,  and 
the  total  Impact  both  on  Investment  and  on 
the  economy  Is  all  the  more  significant. 

The  Investment  credit  and  the  guidelines 
were  effective  by  themselves.  But  their 
effectiveness  is  multiplied  by  the  general 
tax  cut.  For.  ultimately,  machine  tool 
makers  and  users  will  look  to  the  consumer 
market  for  their  products  to  justify  Increases 
in  their  investment.  Tax  policy  has  there- 
fore recognized  the  important  role  of  the 
consumer  market  In  modernization  incen- 
tives. The  best  economic  stimulus  to  growth 
is  a  balanced  one.  which  rests  on  both  pro- 
ducer and  investor  incentives  and  on  the 
buving  power  of  people.  Our  tax  policy 
reflects  this  broad-based  approach  to  speed- 
ing up  the  tempo  of  modernization  and 
growth,  both  in  the  capital  goods  and  con- 
sumer goods  sectors  of  the  economy. 

When  you  add  the  1964  corporate  rate 
reductions,  the  Investment  credit  and  the 
depreciation  reform  together  you  find  that 
In  terms  of  after-tax  rate  of  rettirn  on 
typical  equipment  outlays,  the  profitability 
of  new  Investment — in  the  important  10-15 
year  range  for  the  useful  life  of  an  asset — 
has  been  increased  by  some  35  to  45  percent 
depending  on  the  extent  borrowed  capital  Is 
used.  The  overall  effect  on  the  rate  of 
return  Is  comparable  to  that  which  would 
have  resulted  from  dropping  the  maximum 
corporate  Income  tax  rate  52  percent  to 
somewhere  between  29  and  34  percent — 
depending  upon  how  much  of  the  new 
Investment  Is  financed  from  borrowing. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  tax 
measures  are  general  measures — the  invest- 
ment credit  extends  to  all  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  depreciation  reform  covered 
all  Industry  and  business,  the  tax  reduction 
was  across  the  board.  This  approach  is 
deliberate.  Tax  policy  is  most  useful  as  a 
tool  of  overall  governmental  policy  when  It 
Is  called  upon  to  achieve  such  general  goals. 
In  contrast,  the  achievement  of  narrower 
goals,  such  as  the  development  of  depressed 
areas  or  other  particular  geographical  re- 
gions, the  alleviation  of  specific  industrial 
ills,  or  the  encouragement  of  specific  indus- 
trial activities  Is  nearly  always  better 
accomplished  through  other  governmental 
devices. 

MODERNIZATION    STIMULATED 

The  success  of  these  tax  measures  in  speed- 
ing modernization  has  been  truly  remark- 
able. 

In  1960,  for  Instance,  orders  for  metal 
cutting  and  metal  forming  machines  were 
at  a  level  of  $653.1  million.  In  1963.  the 
year  following  the  introduction  of  the  new 
tax  measures,  however,  orders  shot  up  over 


42  percent  above  the  1960  level.  Last  year — 
1964 — orders  totaled  $1,365.2  million,  more 
than  double  the  1960  figure.  Moreover,  the 
index  of  sales  of  used  machine  tools  has  gone 
up — purchases  of  used  equipment  inciden- 
tally, are  subject  to  the  Investment  credit — 
indicating  upgrading  as  well  as  moderniza- 
tion. 

Pehaps  one  of  the  most  Important  contri- 
butions of  the  tax  changes  has  been  the 
stimulus  they  have  given  to  business  man- 
agement to  reexamine  its  thinking  and 
policies  on  modernization — giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  after-tax  return.  It  Is  in- 
creasingly recognized  that  companies  who 
ignore  modernization  needs  are  begging  for 
trouble.  An  expectation  that  the  company 
will  share  in  general  prosperity  may  be  dis- 
appointed. Obsolete  plant  and  equipment 
will  hold  it  back. 

Businessmen  can't  just  sit  back  and  expect 
to  ride  the  wave  of  economic  expansion. 
If  they  don't  keep  up  the  wave  can  go  right 
over  their  heads.  The  man  who  is  first  to 
modernize  has  a  competitive  edge  that's  hard 
to  beat — he  can  deliver  better  goods  faster, 
with  fewer  rejects.  It  Is  the  kind  of  compe- 
tition that  brings  in  reorders,  and  new  busi- 
ness as  well. 

The  company  that  tries  to  hang  on  and 
save  money  by  operating  with  outdated 
equipment  doesn't  save  money — it  raises 
costs. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  more 
and  more  businessmen  are  looking  around 
for  new  ideas,  new  ways  to  modernize,  new 
way  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  tax  climate 
for  Investment. 

In  fact,  they  are  doing  more  than  looking — 
they  are  making  concrete  plans.  A  Com- 
merce Department-SEC  survey  taken  in 
February  reports  that  planned  expendit\ires 
for  plant  and  equipment  for  1965  will  be 
12  percent  above  last  year's  level  and  41  per- 
cent above  the  1960  level. 

When  you  go  back  to  your  offices,  it  might 
be  very  useful — useful  in  a  dollars  and  cents 
way — to  call  in  your  machine  experts  and 
your  accountants  and  your  tax  coimselors 
and  ask:  Am  I  getting  the  benefits  of  the 
depreciation  reform?  Have  my  investment 
plans  been  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  tax  rate  reform?  When 
my  competitors  here  and  abroad  are  newly 
modernized,  can  I  compete?  The  answer 
may  well  determine  the  future  course  of 
yoiu-  business  and  your  share  in  the  benefits 
of  our  expanding  economy. 

Let  me  be  still  more  specific.  A  basic  ques- 
tion you  win  want  to  raise  is  not  merely: 
Should  I  add  new  capacity  to  meet  expanded 
customer  requirements  and  keep  my  share 
of  the  market?  For  the  experienced  busi- 
nessman this  Is  relatively  easy  to  answer. 

Rather,  it  Is  the  more  challenging  query- 
one  likely  to  be  more  vital  to  the  long-range 
success  of  your  enterprise:  Can  I  profitably 
replace  old,  inefficient  tools  with  new,  more 
productive  eqtiipment  that  not  only  enables 
me  to  produce  more  but  also  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  deliver  today's  output  at  less  cost? 

This  Is  the  essence  of  modernization:  the 
will  to  weed  out  the  obsolete  machine  and 
substitute  a  new  machine  which  embodies 
the  latest  technology. 

The  new  tax  provisions  provide  the  drive 
and  readily  calculable  monetary  benefits  to 
overcome  hesitation  or  natural  reluctance  to 
make  the  financial  commitments  involved, 
which  sometimes  hold  back  decisions  to 
modernize.  They  check  the  contagion  of 
neglected  obsolesence.  For  if  the  tempo  of 
progress  slows  for  some  businesses,  this 
makes  It  easier  for  others  to  slow  down  and 
still  maintain  their  relative  position  in  the 
competitive  parade,  until  a  whole  industry 
or  the  whole  economy  stagnates.  No  busi- 
ness wants  this  to  happen  to  Itself,  to  Its  in- 
dustry, or  to  the  economy  In  which  It  oper- 
ates.    The  new  tax  climate  reinforces  the 
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inherent  drive  of  American  enterprise  to  seek 
ever  more  efficient  cost-cutting  techniques. 

The  rewards  of  the  modernization  incen- 
tive provisions  are  not  confined  to  big  busi- 
ness or  to  small  business  or  to  any  sector  of 
the  economy.  Whether  yo\u:  firm  is  large  or 
small,  the  more  you  invest,  and  modernize, 
the  more  you  are  helping  your  own  business 
and  the  more  you  are  helping  the  Nation 
Itself. 

This  Is  a  big  year  in  Detroit — a  record- 
breaking  year  in  the  auto  industry.  I  am 
convinced — and  I  think  most  economists 
would  agree — that  the  principal  reason  this 
is  a  recordbreaking  year  Is  the  tax  cut  which 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  Just  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

This  tax  cut  created  a  real  revolution  in 
orthodox  thinking  about  tax  policy  as  an 
economic  tool.  You  may  be  sure  that,  as  a 
result,  tax  policy  will  be  used  again  where  it 
can  help  the  economy — as  it  will  be  this  year 
with  a  reduction  in  the  scope  and  amount  of 
excise  taxes. 

The  Government  then.  Is  doing  its  part  to 
maintain  a  healthy  climate  for  business  in- 
vestment. This  is  a  proper  function  of  Gov- 
ernment, since  business  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  business  must 
cooperate  if  all  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Government  are  to  prove  effective.  We  are 
now  seeing  a  splendid  example  of  business 
cooperation  in  the  voluntary  business  efforts 
to  help  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  At  the  same  time,  by  making  the 
most  of  investment  and  modernization  op- 
portunities, by  the  exercise  of  responsible 
restraint  in  maintaining  price  stability,  and 
by  aggressive  exploration  of  new  markets  and 
new  opportunities  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
business  can  do  much  to  sustain  our  present 
economic  expansion  at  its  present  rate. 

Government  has  modernized  the  tools  of 
tax  policy — to  help  the  builders  and  users 
of  machine  tools  to  modernize  our  industrial 
processes.  The  Government  has  retired  Bul- 
letin P  and  Invested  in  a  new  depreciation 
policy  and  an  Investment  credit — so  that 
business  can  retire  its  outworn  machinery 
and  invest  in  modern  productive  tools. 
Government  has  retired  high  tax  rates  and 
invested  In  sweeping  tax  reductions — so  that 
business  can  modernize  and  expand  with 
confidence  in  a  strong  consumer  demand. 
With  the  modernization  of  Government  tax 
policies  thus  matched  by  a  modernization  of 
business  practices,  the  forces  for  economic 
growth  will  be  powerful  and  sustained. 

We  will  face  economic  problems  In  the 
future.  But  with  the  enlightened  and  ener- 
getic leadership  we  have  today,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  we  have  gained 
over  the  past  few  years,  I  am  confident  that 
these  problems  will  be  solved.  Our  economy 
will  thereby  continue  to  provide  the  means 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren as  we  move  closer  to  the  Great  Society 
in  the  years  ahead. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ARMENIAN  MASSACRE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  April  24,  1965,  was  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  atrocities  against  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple, resulting  in  the  massacre  of  1.5  mil- 
lion of  this  courageous  race.  Armenians 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tion have  reaffirmed  their  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  human  rights. 

Indeed,  the  Armenian  question  is  very 
much  alive  today.  In  America,  where 
both  the  concept  and  practice  of  justice 
demand  that  the  slightest  trespass  of  the 
rights  of  a  single  individual  receive  me- 
ticulous attention,  certainly  the  oppres- 
sion and  destruction  of  a  race  or  nation 


calls  forth  our  expressed  horror  and  op- 
position. It  becomes  a  people  such  as 
ourselves — dedicated  to  freedom  and  in- 
dividual liberty — not  only  to  remember 
and  reflect  upon  the  past  suffering  of  the 
Armenians  during  this  prescribed  month 
of  mourning,  but  also  to  dedicate  our 
efforts  and  reflections  to  the  best  man- 
ner by  which  to  avoid  and  eliminate  any 
future  repetition  of  such  ignoble  action. 
To  the  Armenian  people  in  Massachu- 
setts I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
admiration  for  the  dignity  and  concern 
they  have  exhibited  in  carrying  out  the 
commemorative  programs  and  for  the 
many  fine  and  intellectual  contributions 
they  have  made  to  our  Commonwealth. 
To  the  Armenian  people  throughout  this 
Nation  and  the  world,  I  would  like  to  re- 
aflBrm  my  sympathetic  dedication  to 
their  fight  for  justice  and  liberty  for 
every  single  human  being. 


THE  JOHNSON  WAY:    VICTORY 
THROUGH   CONSENSUS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  pi-inted 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
ttile  "The  Johnson  Way:  Victory 
Through  Consensus."  The  article,  writ- 
ten by  Tom  Wicker,  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  18, 1965. 

President  Johnson  has  long  been 
known  to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
as  an  untiring  worker  on  behalf  of  the 
issues  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  As  President,  he  has 
made  great  use  of  the  skills  he  learned 
while  serving  m  this  body. 

The  89th  Congress  is  establishing  a 
great  record  and  the  President  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  progress.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Wicker  describes  very  well 
the  President's  technique  of  "come  let  us 
reason  together."  The  article  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  1965) 

The  Johnson  Way:   Victort  Throtjch 
Consensus 

(By  Tom  Wicker)  ^ 
Washington,  April  17. — Were  the  Republi- 
can Party  given  to  iambic  pentameter,  it 
would  want  these  days  only  some  lean  and 
hungry  Casslus  to  whisper  to  some  unsettled 
Brutus: 

"Why,   man,    he   doth    bestride    the   narrow 
world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves." 

And  as  'twas  asked  In  ancient  Rome,  so  It 
might  be  wondered  now : 

"In  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?" 

Just  3  months  after  the  Inauguration  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  a  full  term  of  his 
own,  it  really  does  seem  sometimes  that 
Washington's  "wide  walls  encompassed  but 
one  man,"  just  as  Rome's  In  the  day  of 
Caesar.  To  shift  the  Idiom  to  Texas,  the 
President  Is  in  tall  cotton  and  eating  high 
on  the  hog. 

Like  Old  Man  River,  his  legislative  pro- 
gram just  keeps  rolling  along.  Education, 
with     Its    great    potential    for    a    divisive 


church-state  uproar,  has  been  passed  in 
peace.  Medical  care  for  the  aged  is  over  the 
ancient  hurdle  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Despite  dispute  on  details,  the  pros- 
pect Is  for  passage  without  filibuster  of  the 
major  bill  on  voting  rights.  Beyond  that  un- 
folds the  prospect  of  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive records  of  legislative  achievement  In  any 
session  of  Congress. 

BLISSFTIL     scene 

Elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  Mr.  Johnson  sur- 
veys a  blissful  scene — save  for  the  uncertain 
prospect  of  a  troubled  summer  of  racial  un- 
rest. The  Republican  Party  lies  In  tatters  at 
his  feet,  still  riven  on  Ideology  and  without  a 
natural  leader.  Mr.  Johnson's  business  sup- 
port also  appears  to  be  holding  firm.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  his  popularity  at  a  high 
level,  and  private  polls  Indicate  that  the  leg- 
islative successes  are  laying  the  groundwork 
for  successful  Democratic  campaigns  in  the 
1966  congressional  elections. 

Even  in  his  own  administration,  the  gaps 
have  been  filled.  A  series  of  major  appoint- 
ments, coming  slowly  but  meeting  a  high 
degree  of  public  approval  have  recast  the 
Kennedy  administration  Into  the  Johnson 
administration  with  little  break  In  con- 
tinuity and  no  apparent  party  resentments. 

These  appointments  have  brought  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Attor- 
ney General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann 
into  positions  of  new  Infiuence.  The  ap- 
pointment this  week  of  Adm.  William  P. 
Raborn  to  head  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  not  only  met  with  congressional 
approval  but  also  may  bring  a  new  effectlTe- 
ness  to  that  controversial  organization. 

Mr.  Johnson  still  has  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments to  make — notably  of  ambassadors— 
but  he  has  filled  out  the  major  offices  and 
staffed  the  regulatory  agencies  with  gener- 
ally Impressive  men.  His  White  House  staff 
appears  to  have  become  an  effective  unit,  and 
administration  sources  say  the  talent  hunt 
headed  by  Civil  Service  Director  John  Macy 
Is  going  well. 

Abroad,  the  scene  Is  less  encouraging,  but 
except  in  Vietnam,  scarcely  alarming.  The 
Western  alliance  is  badly  In  need  of  repair, 
but  the  task  probably  cannot  be  undertaken 
now  In  any  case,  with  uncertain  Govern- 
ments in  Britain  and  West  Germany,  and  an 
all-too-certain  Government  In  France. 
Major  advances  in  Soviet-American  relations 
can  hardly  be  effected  untU  the  new  Soviet 
Government  establishes  its  positions  more 
clearly  and  while  Vietnam  Is  In  crisis. 

There  is  plenty  of  potential  trouble  in  the 
Middle  East  and  with  some  of  the  fierier 
"unconunitted"  nations  like  Indonesia.  The 
Congo  and  Cyprus  crises  continue.  But  to 
offset  these  problems,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress apparently  Is  having  greater  effect  In 
Latin  America. 

None  of  Mr.  Johnson's  various  foreign 
entanglements  seem  to  threaten  him  with 
extensive  trouble  at  home,  except  Vietnam. 
Even  on  that  explosive  issue,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  managed  to  put  together  an  uneasy  con- 
sensus of  support,  particularly  since  his  offer 
to  negotiate.  But  there  Is  little  room  for 
maneuver.  The  Republicans  In  Congress 
have  made  It  plain  that  they  will  attack 
anything  they  construe  as  "retreat"  In 
southeast  Asia.  Yet,  a  shooting  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland  would  probably  be  un- 
popular and  would  put  a  sharp  celling  on 
Mr.  Johnson's  ambitious  domestic  program. 

TROUBLE    SPOTS 

Vietnam  alone.  In  short,  seems  at  the  mo- 
ment eerlotisly  to  threaten  Mr.  Johnson's 
standing  as  an  American  colossus.  But  tibere 
are  other  situations  that  offer  varying  de- 
grees of  potential  trouble,  for  Instance: 

1.  The  economy.  Inflationary  possibilities 
abound.     In  particular,  a  steel  wage  settle- 
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mpnt  and  a  steel  price  rise  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration's guidelines  would  confront  Mr. 
tohnson  with  hard  political  choices  that 
could  hurt  his  position  with  labor  or  busl- 
ness  or  both. 

2  Poverty.  Increasing  evidence  of  con- 
fused administration  and  political  Influences 
in  the  poverty  program  has  caught  congres- 
sional attention.  A  major  scandal  or  a  con- 
eressional  crackdown  would  reflect  sharply 
on  Mr   Johnson's  most  publicized  program. 

3  Labor.  The  unions  are  demanding  both 
an  increase  In  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
repeal  of  a  Taft-Hartley  law  provision  per- 
mlttmg  State  right-to-work  laws.  Both  Is- 
sues are  politically  explosive  and  could  put 
Mr  Johnson  In  the  position  of  having  to 
offend  either  labor  or  business  supporters. 

But  Washington  Is  getting  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  Lyndon  Johnson  picking  his 
way,  unscratched,  through  thorny  thickets 
like  these.  And  there  is  not  much  doubt 
about  what  meat  this  Caesar  feeds  on.  It  is 
politics — a  mastery  of  the  art  so  sensitive  as 
to  make  a  radar  antenna  seem  obsolete. 

The  uneasy  left  wing  of  his  own  party  has 
been  stilled  with  performance — the  ^phool 
bill,  medicare  and  the  compelling  speech  on 
voting  rights  during  the  Selma  crisis.  The 
business  community,  always  suspicious  of 
Democratic  Presidents,  has  been  brought 
around  by  the  emphasis  on  economy,  by  such 
appointments  as  those  of  Mr.  Connor  and 
Mr.  Fowler,  by  the  tax  cut  and  its  accompany- 
ing rhetoric  about  economic  growth  and  free 
enterprise  and  by  such  astute  exercises  as 
the  "voluntary"  program  to  right  the  Imbal- 
ance of  payments.  The  Republicans  reduced 
nearly  to  impotence  by  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  Barry  Goldwater.  have  scarcely  found 
an  opening. 

OPPOSITION    STIFLED 

The  best  features  of  a  Republican  medical 
care  plan  were  absorbed  into  the  Democratic 
bill.  First-year  appropriation  requests  for 
the  major  Johnson  program  have  been  kept 
low  enough  to  muffle  Republican  cries  of 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  support  of  old 
Republican  heads  like  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  and  Representa- 
tive William  McCulloch,  of  Ohio,  has  been 
assiduously  sought  on  and  fulsomely  praised 
in  the  crucial  voting  rights  situation.  This 
week,  that  noble  Republican  name,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  was  dispatched  abroad",  again, 
not  least  to  add  a  little  bipartisan  gloss  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Johnson  never  ceases  In  his  pursuit  of 
rapport  with  any  group  or  Individuals  whose 
backing  or  friendship  might  be  useful. 
TIearly  every  Member  of  Congress  has  been 
entertained  at  the  White  House  and  mas- 
saged by  the  Presidential  grip.  Mayors,  Gov- 
ernors, teachers,  religious  leaders,  business 
executives,  newspapermen — all  have  heard 
the  President  expound  on  everything  from 
the  balance  of  payments  to  Vietnam. 
Wednesday  he  made  a  flying  trip  to  disaster- 
stricken  areas  of  the  Midwest — not  to  bring 
anything  tangible  to  the  unfortunate,  but  to 
demonstrate  his  sympathy  and  Interest  and 
that  of  the  administration. 

That  Is  why  few  observers  here  believe  Mr. 
Johnson  is  likely  to  begin  fumbling  and 
stumbling,  no  matter  what  misfortunes  be- 
fall. No  small  part  of  his  success  so  far  has 
been  due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  own 
efforts— the  national  prosperity  he  Inherited, 
for  instance,  and  the  opporttmlty  to  run 
against  Mr.  Goldwater.  Even  so,  L3mdon 
Johnson  has  given  ample  proof  that  he  is  no 
longer  just  a  political  accident  In  the  White 
House.  He  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  how 
to  do  it,  as  few  Presidents  have. 

It  would  be  no  wonder  if  some  frustrated 
opponents,  unlike  the  lean  and  htuigry  Cas- 
slus, became  convinced  that  the  fault  for 
their  circumstances  lay  not  In  themselves 
but  In  their  stars. 


JAMES  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  MITCHELL,  S.  DAK.,  AREA 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  23,  I  met  with  a  group 
of  90  interested  citizens  in  my  home- 
town, Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  explore  the  desir- 
ability of  a  survey  of  James  River  de- 
velopment possibilities  in  the  Mitchell 
area.  Members  of  the  city  council,  the 
Mitchell  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Davison  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  clergy,  local  news  media,  business- 
men, professional  people,  farmers,  and 
other  civic  leaders  were  present. 

The  group  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  feasibility  sur- 
vey by  the  appropriate  agencies.  The 
resolution  led,  in  turn,  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Mitchell 
and  sent  to  me,  over  the  signature  of 
Mayor  C.  W.  Klingaman,  on  the  24th 
of  April. 

On  the  basis  of  this  resolution  and  the 
consensus  of  the  Mitchell  meeting,  I 
have  requested  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
undertake  immediately  a  feasibility  sur- 
vey. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
on  Water  and  Power,  Kenneth  Holum, 
has  assured  me  that  he  is  instructing  the 
district  Bureau  of  Reclamation  office, 
at  Huron,  to  proceed  with  the  survey. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  have  a  special 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  full  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources.  The 
possibilities  of  increasing  municipal 
water  supply,  recreation,  irrigation,  and 
flood  control,  as  well  as  river  navigation, 
need  to  be  fully  explored.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  purpose  of  the  studies  that 
will  soon  go  forward.  After  the  surveys 
have  been  completed,  a  judgment  can 
then  be  reached  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mitchell  area  to  proceed 
with  a  James  River  dam  and  other  de- 
velopment programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  April  24  of  the  Mitchell 
City  Council  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Certificate  of  Resolution  by  the  Citt 
Council  of  the  Citt  of  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tion was  duly  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Mitchell  at  a 
special  meeting  called  and  held  on  the  23d 
day  of  AprU  1965. 

"resolution 
"Whereas  the  futtire  development  of  agri- 
culture. Industry,  rural  life  in  the  James 
River  Valley  and  mimlclpal  growth  of  the 
city  of  Mitchell  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  an  abimdant,  economical  and  suit- 
able water  supply;  and 

"Whereas  detailed  studies  to  survey  the 
feasibility  and  possibilities  of  flood  control 
and  water  development  for  multipurpose  use 
have  not  been  progressing  In  a  satisfactory 
manner  In  the  James  River  Valley;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  Immediate  need  and 
desire  to  determine  the  potential  beneflts 
of  such  multipurpose  development  in  the 
James  River  Valley;  and 

"Whereas  State  and  local  authorities  do 
not  have  the  financial  ability  to  adequately 


carry  out  a  program  for  the  study  and  execu- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  James  River 
Valley;  and 

"Whereas  a  group  of  some  90  Interested 
persons  In  the  commimlty  of  Mitchell,  8. 
Dak.,  gathered  together  because  of  the  ap- 
parent urgency  of  the  situation;  and 

"Whereas  such  group  Included  members 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Mitchell, 
the  Mitchell  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Davison  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
members  of  the  clergy,  the  local  news  media, 
local  businessmen,  professional  people  and 
civic  and  social  organizations  and  other  In- 
terested Individuals;  and 

"Whereas  such  group  by  a  unanimotis  vote 
requested  the  Mitchell  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  local  bodies  to  make  an 
appeal  to  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  Inaugurate  an  Immediate 
detailed  study  of  the  James  River  Valley: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request 
the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  to  immediately  Inaugiirate  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  feasibility  of  multipur- 
pose water  storage  development  In  the  James 
River  Valley  to  provide  for  Irrigation  for  agri- 
cultural land,  water  for  cities  and  towns, 
water  for  Industrial  use,  water  for  recreation, 
water  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  flood  control; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  directed  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
or  agencies,  State  and  local  agencies  and  to 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota. 

"Dated  this  24th  day  of  April  1965. 
"C.  W.  Klingaman. 
"Mayor  of  the  City  of  Mitchell.  S.  Dak." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  FIGHTS 
OBSCENITY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
first  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  Commission  on  Obscene  and  Noxious 
Matters  and  Materials,  I  have  been 
watching  the  struggle  which  many  com- 
mimities  and  cities  have  been  making 
against  this  traffic  in  smut.  The  people 
who  are  tnring  to  protect  public  morals, 
especially  the  mental  and  moral  health 
of  our  youth,  have  had  to  carry  on  with- 
out the  benefit  of  adequate  laws,  or  even 
careful  definitions,  in  an  effort  to  rid 
newsstands  of  the  pornographic  mag- 
azines, pictures,  and  other  materials  dis- 
played in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  young  people. 

In  New  York  City,  the  mayor  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  that  area,  and  to 
eradicate  such  offensive  materials  from 
public  display.  The  New  York  Daily 
News,  which  has  been  editorializing  on 
this  problem  very  effectively,  carried  a 
story  on  April  12,  which  described  the 
activities  of  the  mayor's  commission  and 
details  some  of  the  proposals  which  the 
commission  makes  for  correcting  this 
sordid  problem.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  commission  endorsed  the  legislation, 
S.  309,  which  I  have  introduced. 

Many  citizens  in  other  cities  arovmd 
the  country  want  to  know  what  they  can 
do  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  their 
children.  I  believe  that  the  material  in 
this  news  story  will  give  them  many  of 
the  answers  they  need  and  for  that 
reason  I  ask  that  the  story  by  Peter 
Coutros  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blame  Courts  for  Flood  of  Printed  Filth 
(By  Peter  Coutros) 

Appalled  by  the  torrent  of  published  filth 
polluting  the  minds  of  youngsters,  a  jury  of 
21  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  has  found  the  courts  guilty  of  de- 
basing the  standards  of  the  community. 

This  unanimous,  strongly  worded  con- 
demnation has  been  forwarded  to  city  iiall  by 
the  Citizens  Anti-Pornography  Commission, 
which  has  simultaneously  offered  an  11 -point 
program  to  combat  the  accessibility  of  smut 
to  minors. 

In  a  well-documented  report,  the  commis- 
sion asks  for  immediate  passage  of  proposed 
legislation  which  would  stop  the  peddling 
of  printed  filth  to  those  under  18  years  of 
age. 

The  bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
later  this  week,  was  drafted  by  Corporation 
Counsel  Leo  A.  Larkin,  the  city's  ranking 
legal  adviser. 

It  comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  overwhelm- 
ing public  response  to  an  editorial  printed 
In  the  News  on  February  15.  The  editorial  re- 
fiected  the  concern  expressed  by  many  Amer- 
icans over  the  growing  number  of  books  and 
periodicals  whose  theme  is  smut. 

Pointing  out  that  alarmed  groups  were 
drawing  a  parallel  between  peddlers  of  por- 
nography and  dope  pushers,  the  38-llne  edi- 
torial went  on  to  explain  that  tlie  reason 
lawmakers  were  lax  in  proposing  remedial 
legislation  was  an  apparent  absence  of  public 
demand  for  such  action. 

After  stating  Its  opposition  to  censorship, 
the  editorial,  which  asked,  "What  to  smite 
smut?"  concluded  by  suggesting  tiiat  readers 
with  ideas  on  how  to  combat  the  dirt-for- 
doUars  delegation  contact  tlaelr  representa- 
tives in  the  State  legislature. 

The  readers'  views  also  were  solicited.  To 
date,  the  mall  count  has  exceeded  13,400. 
The  writers  represented  various  faiths  and 
all  Income  strata  of  the  community. 

Never  before  had  a  News  editorial  or  story 
elicited  such  an  outpouring  of  sentiment. 

THE    NEWS    ACTS    ON    PEOPLE'S    MANDATE 

Armed  with  this  mandate  from  the  people, 
this  paper  undertook  to  initiate  appropriate 
action  on  the  legislative  front. 

Previous  measures  aimed  at  saving  our 
youngsters  from  the  lewd  literature  being 
purveyed  to  them  had  run  afoul  of  the 
courts,  which  considered  the  laws  confront- 
ing them  as  being  too  vague  for  enforcement. 

Almost  always,  the  decisions  invalidating 
the  legislation  were  extremely  close.  In  many 
cases,  a  switch  of  one  vote  would  have  made 
the  difference. 

On  July  22,  1964,  for  instance,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Henry  Mill- 
er's "Tropic  of  Cancer"  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  being  obscene.  The  tribunal's  5- 
to-4  decision  negated  an  earlier  4-to-3  vote 
by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  which 
would  have  removed  the  controversial  book 
from  shop  stalls. 

COURT    OK    IS    CLOSE    ON     "FANNY     HILL,"    TOO 

The  same  court  which  rejected  Miller's 
novel  looked  with  favor  upon  "Fanny  Hill." 
Again,  it  was  by  the  most  minimal  of  mar- 
gins, 4-to-3,  that  this  diary  of  a  prostitute, 
written  In  almost  clinical  detail,  was  allowed 
to  be  sold  throughout  the  State. 

Similarly,  the  court  of  appeals  turned 
down  section  484-H  of  the  penal  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  and  distribution  of  objec- 
tionable material  to  youngsters. 

A  law  written  in  virtually  the  same  legal 
terminology  had  won  approval  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Supreme  Court,  whose  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
when  It  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate  the 
matter. 


The  precise  definition  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted obscenity  had  plagued  those  who  had 
sought  to  eradicate  this  evil  earlier.  Tliis 
legal  hurdle  loomed  large  and  discouraging 
when,  at  the  behest  of  various  interested 
parties.  Mayor  Wagner  organized  the  Citizens 
Antipornography  Commission  last  August  7. 

Made  up  of  representatives  of  such  diverse 
sectors  of  the  community  as  law,  labor,  in- 
dustry, education,  medicine  and  publishing, 
the  commission  first  convened  October  9, 
1964,  to  be  addressed  by  the  mayor. 

Voicing  his  administration's  keen  disap- 
pointment over  the  manner  in  which  the 
courts  had  dealt  with  the  problem,  Wagner 
declared  that  the  Judges  had  misinterpreted 
community  standards. 

What  was  needed,  said  the  mayor,  was  ac- 
tion by  representative  citizens'  groups  to 
arouse  public  opinion.  Wherever  a  con- 
sensus was  properly  articulated,  the  public 
Interest  WaS  the  ultimate  beneficiary,  he  said. 

Even  as  they  were  being  exhorted  by  the 
mayor  to  Initiate  some  action  wliich  could 
eventually  be  translated  into  law,  the  com- 
mission members  were  being  apprised  of  the 
difficulty  confronting  them  in  their  quest  by 
Counsel  Larkin. 

COMMISSION     AGREES    BOOKS     ARE     OBSCENE 

To  determine  for  themselves  what  all  the 
l?g,al  hootin'  and  hollerin'  was  about,  the 
commission  members  then  read  "Tropic  of 
Cancer,"  "Fanny  HIU"  (subtitled  "Memoirs 
of  a  Woman  of  Pleastire"),  the  bestseller, 
"Candy,"  and  Touch  magazine. 

The  conunlssion  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  three  books  and  magazine  were  "obscene, 
filthy,  Indecent,  and  totally  repugnant  to 
their  standards  as  representatives  of  the 
community." 

That  this  material  could  even  be  distrib- 
uted among  adults  was  an  appalling  situa- 
tion, the  commission  asserted. 

With  the  rocketing  sales  of  inexpensive 
soft-cover  books,  all  of  this  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly available  to  youngsters. 

After  chastising  the  courts  for  permitting 
such  "vile,  disgusting,  and  loathsome  publi- 
cations" to  continue  to  print  unfettered  by 
any  legal  restraint,  the  commission  proposed 
the  following  11 -point  plan: 

1.  That  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  ob- 
scenity statutes  presently  on  the  books,  be 
vigorously  and  relentlessly  enforced. 

2.  That  the  State  of  New  York  and  other 
States  pass  additional  obscenity  statutes 
especially  designed  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  children. 

3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopt  the  bill  presently  before  It  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials." 

4.  That  tlie  city  of  New  York  and  every 
city  and  State  In  the  United  States  establish 
a  -similar  permanent  commission. 

5.  That  there  be  established  in  New  York 
City  and  every  major  city  In  the  Nation, 
citizen  commissions  to  read  and  review  mate- 
rials alleged  to  be  salacious  and  thereafter 
to  express  a  "community  standard"  as  to 
whether  the  publication  is  obscene. 

6.  That  the  clergy  of  the  city,  State,  and 
Nation  be  urged  to  continue  to  express  its 
deep  concern  regarding  the  serious  nature  of 
this  problem  and  request  their  congregations 
to  support  the  proposals  of  this  commission 
by  urging  their  legislators  and  public  officials 
to  Implement  these  recommendations. 

7.  That  the  citizens  of  New  York  City,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation  be  urged  to  write  to 
their  city,  State  and  Federal  legislators  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  legislation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program  prepared  by  this  com- 
mission. 

8.  That  the  parents  of  the  youth  of  our 
city  and  our  Nation  be  especially  warned 
by  the  chief  executive  of  each  community 
of  the  grossly  depraved  nature  of  so  many 
of  the  publications  now  on  numerous  news- 
stands and  in  candy  stores  throughout  the 


city  and  Nation  and  the  danger  they  pose  to 
their  children. 

9.  That  the  chief  executive  of  each  com- 
munity appeal  to  the  morality  and  civic  and 
national  pride  of  authors,  distributors,  pub- 
Ushers,  and  retailers  of  obscenity  and  re- 
quest them  to  desist  from  diEseminatlng 
the  same. 

10.  That  the  chief  executive  of  ieach  com- 
munity urge  the  mass  media — newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  and  television — to  join  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  children  of  our 
city  and  Nation  to  assist  in  eradicating  the 
evil  of  obscenity. 

11.  That  copies  of  this  report  be  widely 
distributed  to  Interested  citizens  of  the  city, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  tiie  mayors  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Nation,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States,  and  to  all  St-ite 
legislatures. 

NOTHING  VAGUE    ABOUT    LARKIN 's   PROPOSAL 

The  commission  called  on  the  public  to 
m.ike  its  Infiuence  felt. 

Call  the  police  where  necessary,  write  to 
the  chairm.an  of  grand  juries  and  appear  d£ 
witness  when  necessary;  this,  says  the  com- 
mis.sion,  is  how  parents  can  combat  the 
peril  engulfing  their  children. 

The  statute  being  proposed  by  Larkin  to 
the  State  legislature,  in  expectation  of  hav- 
ing it  enacted  into  law  by  July  1,  can  hardly 
be  characterized  as  too  vague. 

Its  target  Is  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  exploration  of  sex,  lust, 
or  perversion.         ' 

On  the  subject  of  nudity,  the  bill  would 
regard  as  salacious  those  publications  at- 
tracting the  viewer's  attention  to  genitak, 
pubic  areas,  buttocks,  or  female  breasts 
below  a  point  immediately  above  the  top  of 
the  areola. 

The  sale  of  such  matter  would  be  prohib- 
ited by  this  law,  with  the  penalty  to  any 
person  selling  such  material  to  those  under 
18  being  a  fine  of  $100  or  by  imprisonment 
up  to  a  year. 

The  penalty  for  a  second  conviction  of 
this  misdemeanor  would  be  a  fine  of  up  to 
$250  or  up  to  2  years  in  jail.  Any  subse- 
quent offense  of  this  nature  would  be  dealt 
with  as  a  felony. 

In  many  respects,  the  bill  being  proposed 
by  Larkin  is  similar  to  one  introduced  March 
22  by  Assemblyman  Burton  Hecht  of  the 
Bronx.  The  latter  bill  is,  hov/ever,  more  ex- 
plicit and  covers  more  ground. 

The  Hecht  bill  would  deal  severely  with 
publications  showing  or  depicting  persons 
with  genitals  In  a  state  or  condition  of  sex- 
ual stimulation  or  aroiisal  or  *  ♦  *  engaged 
in  an  act  or  acts  of  masturbation,  homo- 
sexuality or  sexual  intercourse." 

Hecht's  recommended  legislation  continues 
in  this  vein,  leaving  virtually  nothing  open  to 
charges  of  vat^ueness. 

The  bill,  if  it  overcomes  legal  barriers. 
would  also  hold  to  strict  accounting  records 
or  tapes  dealing  in  narration  of  lascivious 
acts. 

In  Washington,  Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  has  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  create  a  commission  to 
cope  with  obscene  matters  and  materials. 

EXCEPTION  TO  RULE  OF  FREE  PRESS 

Charges  of  "censorship"  are  labeled  as 
spurious  by  Mundt. 

Not  only  Is  obscenity  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  explains  Mundt,  but  the  Na- 
tion's most  historic  document  clearly  regards 
obscenity  as  an  exception  to  the  guarantees 
of  free  speech  and  free  press. 

Such  Is  the  temper  on  Capitol  Hill  relatlv-e 
to  smut  that  Mundt,  a  member  of  the  GOP  8 
conservative  ranks,  has  the  support  of  Sena- 
tors Clifford  Case,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  M 
Alaska,  usually  alined  with  the  party* 
liberal  faction. 
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For  all  these  Influential  persons  arrayed 
aealnst  smut,  the  forces  of  Indecency  con- 
?fnue  to  wage  a  strong  fight,  using  any  tech- 
nique which  serves  their  purpose  best,  in- 

"^"in  l?ew"canaan.  Conn..  Mrs.  Loretta  Luce, 
aho  operates  a  newsstand  with  her  husband, 
has  been  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  slander 
for  refusing  to  sell  pornographic  magazines. 

SOME   OWNERS    CALLED    "UNENLIGHTED    PRUDES" 

Mineographed  circulars  distributed  to 
other  store  owners  and  pasted  on  the  window 
of  a  laundromat  paint  the  woman  in  colors 
of  antl-intellectualism  and  censorship. 

Mrs  Luce  and  those  who  share  her  views 
are  characterized  as  "unllghtened.  unedu- 
cated old  women,  moral  prudes." 

In  Paris  too,  there  is  a  tendency  by  some 
to  downgrade  the  strength  of  the  moral  revul- 
sion felt  by  so  many  Americans  vis-a-vls 
salacious  publications. 

With  French  postcards  being  banned  from 
tho=e  pretty  stands  along  the  Seine  and  with 
President  de  Gaulle  looking  reprovingly 
down  his  long  nose  at  some  of  his  country- 
men's sexual  excesses,  one  peddler  of  pornog- 
raphy allowed  as  how  he'd  pack  his  clothes 
and  cards  and  come  here. 

"Now  there  Isn't  any  censorship  In  Amer- 
ica," proclaims  Maurice  Glrodlas,  the  pur- 
veyor of  pornography. 

"The  courts  have  cleared  things  up.  You 
may  publish  anything  In  the  United  States. 
But  the  burgeoisle  have  taken  over  In  Prance. 
The  French  are  behind  the  times." 

Who  would  have  thought — ? 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    82 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand,  my  amend- 
ment is  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment  is 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  myself.  It  is 
known  as  the  "clean  elections"  amend- 
ment to  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  amendment  itself  is  quite  brief, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  it  in  full  at  this 
point: 

On  page  29,  line  20,  strike  all  down  to  and 
Including  line  4  on  page  30  and  Insert  In  lieu 
the  following:  Whoever  knowingly  or  will- 
fully gives  false  Information  as  to  his  name, 
address,  or  period  of  residence  In  the  voting 
district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
eligibility  to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires 
with  another  Individual  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  his  false  registration  or  Illegal 
voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts 
payment  either  for  registration  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  guar- 
anteeing to  every  American  citizen  an 
equal  opportimity  to  participate  in  the 
election  process,  but  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  that  this  guarantee  is  meaning- 
less if  that  vote  is  not  counted  properly, 
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or  if  that  vote  is  effectively  canceled  by 
a  vote  that  is  illegally  cast,  or  if  another 
person  illegally  registers  to  vote.  I  feel 
that  the  Congress,  in  its  efforts  to  see  to 
it  that  the  integrity  of  a  man's  right  to 
vote  is  protected,  is  obligated  to  see  to  it 
that  the  integrity  of  his  vote  itself  is 
protected. 

The  pending  amendment  addresses  it- 
self to  this  problem  by  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  for  anyone  to  give  false  in- 
formation as  to  his  name,  address,  or 
length  of  residence  in  a  particular  elec- 
tion district.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  it  would  also  be  a  Federal 
offense  for  anyone  to  conspire  with 
another  to  register  falsely  or  to  vote 
illegally.  Third,  the  amendment  would 
provide  a  penalty  for  anyone  offering  or 
accepting  money  or  something  of  value 
in  exchange  for  registering  or  voting. 

The  abuses  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  correct  are  not  sectional  in  na- 
ture. The  amendment  is  not  aimed  at 
one  part  of  the  country  or  another.  It 
is  aimed  at  a  condition  which  we  know 
exists  and  which  continues  to  exist  de- 
spite the  valiant  efforts  of  many  local 
oflBcials  to  stamp  it  out. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  either  the  lack  of 
sufficient  legal  authority  or  the  actual 
connivance  of  some  in  illegal  acts  which 
brings  about  the  condition  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  remedy.  If,  then,  local 
officials  either  do  not  or  will  not  take 
appropriate  action  to  curb  or  prevent 
such  acts  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  report  of  the  Election  Research  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  dealing  with  the  1964  elections 
in  Arkansas.  I  wish  to  quote  brief  por- 
tions of  the  report — not  to  point  the 
finger  at  the  State  of  Arkansas  but  sim- 
ply because  the  report  contains  examples 
of  the  type  of  thing  which  we  should  be 
seeking  to  prevent. 

For  example,  the  nonpartisaii  report 
states : 

Anyone  could  purchase  poll  tax  receipts 
for  an  assortment  of  gravestones,  and  then 
apply  by  mail  for  absentee  ballots.  The 
county  clerk,  seeing  that  the  applicants  were 
listed  in  the  poll  book,  would  then  send  the 
ballots  and  voters'  statements  to  the  desig- 
nated address.  The  ballots  would  be  re- 
turned and  counted. 

The  report  continues: 

It  Is  generally  agreed,  "that  there  was  more 
purging  of  absentee  ballots  this  general  elec- 
tion than  ever  before."  But,  according  to 
the  report,  "despite  this  widespread  casting 
out  of  ballots,  our  preliminary  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  total  of  30,930  ballots  actually 
counted  was  bloated  with  fraudulent  and  in- 
valid votes  *  ♦  *  it  is  doubtful  that  there 
were  10,000  valid  absentee  votes  cast  in  the 
general  election  of  1964." 

I  repeat  that  I  have  not  quoted  from 
the  Arkansas  report  to  indicate  that  con- 
ditions are  worse  in  Arkansas  than  any- 
where else.  It  just  happens  that  the 
Arkansas  report  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion and  it  contains  excellent  examples 
of  voting  abuses  which  unfortunately 
can  be  found  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  today. 

As  a  further  example  I  quote  from  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 


Tribune  on  Saturday,  March  20,  1965. 
The  editorial  says  in  part: 

Alabama  and  the  other  States  of  the  Deep 
South  are  not  the  only  places  where  citizens 
are  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and  to 
have  theh:  votes  counted  honestly.  At  every 
election  In  Chicago  thousands  of  Negroes  and 
other  citizens  are  Intimidated  and  bribed 
by  precinct  captains.  Illiterate  voters  and 
voters  who  swear  they  are  illiterate  are 
followed  into  the  polling  booths  and  the 
voting  machines  are  pulled  for  them. 

Another  method  of  controlling  votes — 

The  editorial  continues — 
Is  particularly  effective  among  voters  who  are 
receiving  public  welfare  payments  or  living 
in  public  housing.  They  are  visited  In  their 
homes,  asked  to  sign  ballot  applications,  and 
then  told  they  need  not  appear  at  the  polls. 
Their  votes  are  cast  for  them  early  on  the 
morning  of  election  day. 

The  same  newspaper  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  last  fall,  summed  up  this 
sort  of  thing  as  succinctly  as  possible. 
The  Tribune  said,  "Election  fraud  is  not 
occasional,  or  accidental  in  Chicago.  It 
is  a  way  of  life."  It  is,  I  think,  a  way  of 
life  in  too  many  parts  of  the  country  to- 
day and  one  w'hich  honest  men  must 
bring  to  an  end  immediately. 

We  make  a  mockery  of  the  democratic 
process  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  such 
abuses  of  the  ballot.  We  agree,  I  think, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  deny  a  man  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  his  race  or  color, 
and  in  fact  the  Constitution  forbids  it. 
But  is  it  any  less  wrong  for  abuses  such 
as  those  cited  above  to  continue?  If  the 
Congress  is  going  to  enact  legislation  in 
this  field  to  guarantee  a  man  his  voting 
rights,  can  we  fail  to  guarantee  at  the 
same  time  that  the  vote  he  casts  will  be 
cast  in  a  clean  election,  will  be  properly 
tabulated  and  counted,  and  will  not  be 
diluted  by  an  illegally  cast  ballot?  Is  a 
man  any  better  off  when  his  ballot  is 
canceled  by  an  illegally  cast  ballot  than 
he  is  if  he  does  not  vote  at  all?  Who  can 
forget  the  infamous  incident  in  Chicago 
in  the  1960  election  when  in  1  precinct 
82  votes  were  cast  although  the  voting 
list  showed  only  22  qualified  voters? 

Such  incidents  are  every  bit  as  much 
a  blot  on  the  American  image  atid,-tte€ 
democratic  process  as  are  instances  fi^ 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  based  »n 
race  or  color.  Both  must  be  stamped  "out 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Our  election  process,  at  best.  Is  rather  in- 
efficient— 

Concludes  the  aforementioned  report 
of  the  Election  Research  Council,  Inc. — 
but  It  marks  the  difference  between  our 
democratic  society  and  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tems. The  voice  of  the  people  can  best  be 
heard  through  the  ballot,  and  we  should 
never  condone  or  close  our  eyes  to  any  con- 
dition which  would  pollute  or  adulterate  the 
integrity  of  the  vote  in  any  election  on  any 
candidate  or  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill.  If  not  I  certainly  shall  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Congress  is  concerning  itself  over 
the  matter  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
every  American  to  vote;  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  protect  that  vote  against 
being  canceled  by  an  illegally  cast  vote. 
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Assuming  that  the  bill  is  to  be  passed, 
we  are  already  answering  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  right  to  interfere  with  State  elec- 
tions. That  is  not  the  issue.  That  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  if  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  enacted. 

Also,  this  amendment  Is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  every  section  of  the  country, 
in  all  the  50  States,  and  it  should  be. 
But.  that  point  is  not  a  debatable  ques- 
tion because  under  section  9  the  bill 
already  applies  to  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

So  the  issue  boils  down  to  the  simple 
question:  Does  the  Congress  in  guaran- 
teeing Americans  the  right  to  vote  also 
agree  that  in  casting  a  ballot  that  vote 
must  be  counted  properly  and  that  it  will 
not  be  canceled  by  an  illegally  cast  vote 
or  one  which  has  been  paid  for? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Richard  Wilson,  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  21  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,'  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Apr.  21, 

1965] 

A  New  Evil  To  Correct  an  Old? 

(By  Richard  WUson) 

Recent  revelations  in  Arkansas  focus  at- 
tention on  the  appalling  prospects  for  elec- 
tion frauds,  irregularities,  and  senseless  bloc 
voting  under  the  voting  rights  bill  that 
Congress  will  adopt. 

The  Arkansas  frauds  were  a  dreadful 
repetition  of  age-old  tricks  at  the  polls — 
voting  names  from  gravestones,  and  so  on, 
but  with  a  new  WTlnkle.  Thousands  of 
nursing  home  patients  too  feeble,  sick,  or 
deranged  to  be  much  interested  in  elections 
were  a  special  target  for  the  organizers.  In 
the  investigation  of  one  nursing  home,  47 
applications  for  absentee  ballots  were  foiind 
to  have  been  forged. 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  bring  to  the 
polls  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
voters,  a  very  high  percentage  of  whom  will 
be  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  survive  the 
most  elementary  of  literacy  tests.  It  is  hard 
to  Imagine  that  political  organizers  In  the 
South  are  any  more  righteous  than  those 
In  the  North,  whose  bloc-voting  operations 
In  the  poorer  district  of  the  big  cities  have 
been  a  national  disgrace  for  generations. 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  defeat  for  President  in 
1960  could  have  been  due  to  fraudulent  vot- 
ing, although  such  voting  Is  not  strictly  a 
Democratic  accomplishment. 

In  some  areas  affected  by  the  voting  rights 
legislation  more  than  half  of  the  Negroes 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  25,  and  thus  will 
be  able  to  vote,  have  a  fourth-grade  educa- 
tion or  less.  Literacy  tests  will  be  abol- 
ished In  at  least  four  States. 

This  drastic  measure  is  deemed  necessary 
to  Insure  that  literacy  tests  shall  not  be  used 
as  a  ruse  to  prevent  Negroes  from  voting. 
If  the  drafters  of  the  legislation  could  have 
had  their  way,  literacy  tests  would  have  been 
abolished  entirely  In  all  the  States,  but  that 
was  recognized  as  a  clear  contravention  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  States  to  deter- 
mine qualifications  of  voters. 

But  It  Is  clear  that  the  rationalization  be- 
hind this  legislation  is  one  man,  one  vote — 
regardless  of  color,  creed,  literacy  or  any 
other  factor  except  minimum  age  and  rea- 
sonable sanity. 

It  Is  not  debatable  in  this  coimtry  that 
Negroes  cannot  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  accoiuit  of  their  color,  but  It  Is  debatable 


whether  Congress  should  adopt  a  new  evil  to 
correct  an  old  one.  The  evils  of  mass  voting, 
fraud  and  trickery  are  likely  to  be  Increased 
by  the  voting  rights  bill,  and  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Federal  Government,  having 
taken  the  original  step  in  policing  local  elec- 
tions, eventually  will  have  to  take  another. 

The  right  to  vote  is  certainly  no  more  basic 
than  the  right  to  have  that  vote  counted 
honestly,  and  not  to  have  It  canceled  by  a 
fraudulent  vote.  Yet  there  are  areas  In  this 
country,  and  some  of  them  In  Texas,  where 
an  honest  vote  may  be  cancelled  by  a  dis- 
honest one. 

Senator  John  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  has  a  proposal  to  the  point,  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  voting  rights  bill: 

"Whoever  gives  false  information  as  to  his 
name,  address,  or  period  of  residence  In  the 
voting  district  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing his  eligibility  to  register  or  vote,  or  con- 
spires with  another  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  his  false  registration  or 
Illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to  pjiy  or 
accepts  payment  either  for  registration  or 
for  voting  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisloned  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both." 

While  it  might  have  been  doubtful  at  one 
time  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
burdened  with  enforcing  honest  and  clean 
local  and  State  elections,  the  voting  rights 
bill  itself  Is  a  new  intrusion  into  local  affairs. 

The  Williams  amendment  would  do  no 
more  than  have  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
cept responsibility  that  its  intrusion  shall 
not  make  local  elections  more  fraudulent 
than  they  already  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  record,  will 
the  Senator  tell  us  what  t^e  difference  is 
between  his  amendment,  No.  82,  which  I 
believe  is  now  pending,  and  the  language 
in  the  amended  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
first  part  of  the  amendment  is  the  same 
as  in  the  bill.  There  are  two  main  dif- 
ferences, however,  between  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  language  in  the  bill. 
The  language  in  the  bUl  refers  only  to 
"the  provision  of  this  act"  which  means 
that  only  five  or  six  States  would  be  af- 
fected. The  committee  bill  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  in  those  States  where  the 
formula  had  been  triggered  into  effect. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  offered  is 
applicable  in  all  of  the  States,  as  it  should 
be  because  we  are  interested  in  clean  elec- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

The  second  point  is  this:  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  second  part  of  page  30 
he  will  note  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
included  in  a  provision  to  make  it  a 
crime  for  anyone  to  offer  to  pay  or  accept 
payment  either  for  fraudulent  registra- 
tion or  for  illegal  voting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

My  amendment  strikes  out  the  words 
"fraudulent"  and  "illegal"  because, 
imder  the  language  of  the  bill  as  written 
it  would  be  a  crime  to  pay  a  man  to  vote 
only  if  he  registered  fraudulently  or 
voted  illegally;  but  if  a  man  had  a  right 
to  vote,  if  legally  registered  and  then 
voted  legally,  he  could  be  paid. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee  in- 
tended that.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  de- 
fended. 

If  we  accept  the  committee's  proposal 
presumably  it  would  be  all  right  to  pay 
a  man  to  vote  the  first  time,  assmning 
he  were  properly  registered,  but  it  would 


be  a  Federal  crime  if  he  were  paid  for 
casting  the  second  ballot.  The  admin- 
istration's bill  only  proposes  to  make  it 
a  crime  to  pay  a  man  when  he  casts  an 
illegal  ballot. 

By  this  line  of  reasoning,  if  a  man 
goes  to  court  and  proves  that  he  was 
properly  registered  and  that  he  voted 
but  once  he  can  take  all  the  money  he 
can  get  for  voting. 

My  amendment,  by  striking  out  the 
two  words  "fraudulent"  and  "illegal" 
means  that  whoever  pays  or  offers  to 
pay,  or  whoever  accepts  payment  either 
for  registration  or  for  voting  will  be  sub- 
ject to  certain  penalties.  My  amend- 
ment is  broad  and  covers  all  cases  of  pay- 
ment in  all  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  apply  to  all  elections  in  all 
States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  all 
States  and  in  all  elections,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say  that  the  Senate  would 
condone  payment  to  a  man  to  vote  once 
but  would  not  condone  it  if  he  votes 
twice  or  that  votes  can  be  bought  in  one 
State  and  not  in  another. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's justification  for  making  it  apply  to 
a  purely  local  election,  say  for  mayor, 
for  a  representative  in  a  legislature,  for 
sheriff,  or  for  any  other  local  office? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Solely 
because  the  bill  itself  so  reads.  The  leg- 
islative counsel  tried  to  draft  this  amend- 
ment to  comply  with  other  language  of 
the  bill.  If  a  man  is  going  to  register 
and  vote  he  should  do  so  legally.  In  the 
amendment  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  or  should  not  have  the 
right  to  intercede  in  a  local  election. 
The  pending  bill  if  it  should  be  enacted 
into  law  answers  that  question.  To  pro- 
vide otherwise  the  inference  would  be 
drawn  that  we  were  willing  to  have  a 
fraudulent  election  at  the  local  level 
which  is  certainly  not  the  intention.  I 
believe  that  in  any  kind  of  election  a 
man  has  a  right  to  know  that  his  vote 
after  being  cast  properly  will  be  counted 
properly.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  being 
all-inclusive,  and  it  was  made  all-in- 
clusive. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  bill  is  enacted 
into  law  as  presently  written,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Wn-LiAMs]  is  adopted,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  touch  upon  all  elections,  even  one 
selecting  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  a 
State? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
the  Senator  is  correct,  and  so  would  the 
committee  bill.  It  would  follow  the  same 
pattern  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  bill  is  adopted 
along  with  the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
would  mean  that  in  every  election  which 
would  be  held  in  a  State,  a  township,  or 
in  a  ward,  the  law  would  become  effec- 
tive? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true.  That  is  also  true  with  the  bill  it- 
self, assuming  that  it  is  adopted  as  other- 
wise written. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  am 

glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  quesUon  is  a 
simple  one.  Do  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  to  mean  that  if,  for  in- 
stance—as I  have  known  it  to  happen— 
20  people  were  registered  in  a  house 
where  there  are  only  a  few  beds,  and  the 
question  would  arise  of  registration  of  a 
Questionable  character,  could  those  per- 
sons be  prosecuted  under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
man  who  knowingly  and  willfully  falsely 
registers  would  be  subject  to  prosecution. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  You  mean  more  peo- 
ple might  be  registered  at  an  address  on 
X  Street  than  actually  live  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  if 
20  people  registered  at  that  same  ad- 
dress on  X  street,  and  it  could  be  proved 
they  did  not  live  there,  they  could  be 
prosecuted.  If  only  5  eligible  persons 
lived  at  that  address  and  25  others  had 
fraudulently  registered,  under  my 
amendment  those  25  persons  who  had 
fraudulently  registered  as  living  at  that 
address  would  be  considered  as  having 
registered  illegally  and  could  be  subject 
to  prosecution. 

Likewise,  if  in  the  general  election  they 
voted  as  the  result  of  this  fraudulent  reg- 
istration, under  my  amendment  they 
could  be  prosecuted.  The  person  himself 
could  be  prosecuted  under  the  amend- 
ment because  he  had  given  false  infor- 
mation in  registering. 

By  the  same  token,  if  a  ward  leader  or 
someone  else  conspired  with  this  person 
he  too  could  be  prosecuted.  If  there  is 
a  conspiracy  between  those  illegally  reg- 
istering and  a  second  party  they  can 
both  be  held  responsible.  Why  should 
there  not  be  some  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  man  registering? 

I  supported  the  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  was  enacted  last  year 
which  guaranteed  our  citizens  the  right 
to  vote.  I  thought  then  we  had  dealt 
with  the  problem,  but  apparently  we  did 
not  do  it  adequately.  I  am  willing  to 
guarantee  that  every  man  and  woman 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  but  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  vote  without  being  paid 
he  should  not  be  eligible  to  vote. 

By  the  same  token,  when  we  guarantee 
that  man  the  right  to  register  he  should 
have  some  responsibility  that  when  he 
goes  before  the  registrar  he  is  giving  the 
registrar  the  proper  information  and  is 
not  registering  in  a  State  or  a  district  in 
which  he  does  not  qualify  to  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIjL.  Who  would 
prosecute  such  a  case? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Federal  Government — under  the  same 
provisions  existing  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  that  if  a 
case  should  be  prosecuted,  the  Federal 
Government  will  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes,  the 
Seriator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Not  the  State. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    The 
State  could  do  it,  but  if  it  did  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  could  apply,  as 
the  Senator  stated  before,  to  any  elec- 
tion. It  could  also  apply  not  only  to  the 
person  voting  but  also  to  anyone  who 


conspires  with  him — there  might  be  half 
a  dozen  j)eople  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  bill  itself  relates 
to  the  guarantee  that  persons  have  the 
right  to  register.  This  amendment  places 
some  responsibility  upon  those  same  per- 
sons that  they  will  register  properly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Could  State  au- 
thorities prosecute  as  well  as  Federal  au- 
thorities? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  is  the  au- 
thority? Is  it  the  local  district  attorney, 
or  the  State  attorney? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  be  up  to  whatever  provisions  ex- 
isted under  State  law.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  bill  otherwise  provides  that  if  the 
State  has  adequate  laws  to  provide  regis- 
tration of  its  voters  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  move  in. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions,  let  me  conclude  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  will  be  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment.  If  not  I  would  bring  it  to 
a  vote  as  soon  as  convenient  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum — and  it 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Aiken  Hart  Muskie 

Bartlett  Hartke  Nelson 

Bayh  Hayden  Neuberger 

Bennett  fflckenlooper  Pearson 

Bible  HIU  Pell 

Boggs  Holland  Prouty 

Brewster  Hruska  Proxmlre 

Burdick  Jackson  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va.  Javits  Riblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Jordan,  Idaho  Robertson 

Cannon  Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Saltonstall 

Case  Kuchel  Scott 

Church  Lausche  Simpson 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Smith 

Cotton  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Cvirtis  McCarthy  Stennls 

Dirksen  McClellan  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  McGee  Thurmond 

Douglas  McQovem  Tower 

Eastland  Mclntyre  Tydlngs 

EUender  McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln  Metcalf  Williams,  Del. 

Fannin  Montoya  Yarborough 

Fulbright  Morse  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gore  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng  Mundt 

Harris  Murphy 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  CMr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and 


the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mill- 
er] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized.   

UNIVERSITY  EMPHASIS  ON 
TEACHING 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ing concern  is  being  expressed  through- 
out the  Nation  with  respect  to  the  em- 
phasis on  research  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  at  the  expense  of  classroom 
instruction.  For  example,  according  to 
an  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  survey,  the  average  American 
professor  devotes  from  6  to  9  hours  a 
week  to  teaching;  his  classroom  load  was 
12  hours  weekly  a  decade  ago. 

Also,  less  time  is  being  devoted  to  coun- 
seling students  on  curriculum.  As  col- 
leges grow  larger  and  become  more  im- 
personal, such  counseling  merits  greater 
stress,  not  less.  This  becomes  even  more 
important  as  we  seek,  through  legisla- 
tion, and  through  private  efforts,  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  to  minority  groups 
who  heretofore  have  not  been  able  to  en- 
joy the  full  benefits  of  such  training. 

More  and  more,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  endeavoring  to  lend  greater  pres- 
tige to  teaching.  My  own  alma  mater. 
New  York  University,  for  instance,  has 
an  annual  gi'eat  teacher  program. 

Laying  stress  on  teaching  in  American 
colleges,  the  New  York  University  Alum- 
ni News  of  April  features  an  article  by 
Dr.  Floyd  Zulu,  Jr.,  professor  of  romance 
languages  at  NYU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From    the    New    York    University    Alumni 

News,  April  1965] 
ZuLLi  Demands  Revival  of  Teaching  Con- 
cept IN  American  Colleges 
(By  Floyd  Zulli,  Jr.,  professor  of  romance 
languages.  New  York  University) 
In  the  last  10  years,  the  jargon  and  theory 
of  education  have  been  notably  enriched  by 
such  Innovations  as  programed  learning,  new 
mathematics,  educational  television,  lan- 
guage laboratories,  data  systems,  computers, 
and  countless  other  boons  to  civUization  In- 
vented by  IBM  or  Remington  Rand  to  assure 
us  that  we  are  living  in  the  space  and  lunar 
age.  But  the  fact  that  Johnny  still  can't 
read  and  often  has  difficulty  writing,  and 
that  millions  of  Johnnies  are  floundering  in 
colleges  or  about  to  storm  their  portals  leaves 
the  present-day  teacher  uneasy,  to  say  the 
least.  And  when  he  realizes  that  courses  in 
remedial  reading  and  writing  are  offered  by 
countless  colleges,  his  unease  turns  into 
anguish. 

One  asks  why  this  is  necessary  when  teach- 
ers, editors,  and  publishers  have  never  before 
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been  so  willing  to  do  so  much  for  so  many. 
For  other  than  standard  texts  (perhaps 
"standard"  Is  the  wrong  adjective  since  texts 
nowadays  are  rarely  given  time  to  become 
standard)  there  is  at  arms-reach  a  dizzying 
array  of  college  outlines,  how-to  pamphlets, 
student  aids,  abridgments,  made-simple  and 
made-quick  condensations  of  what  passes  for 
education  but  is  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
posite of  adulterated  learning  and  a  slick 
homogenized  product  that  only  the  most 
magnanimous  would  call  culture.  The 
frenetic  desire  for  altruism  on  the  part 
of  some  publishers  has  led  them  to  reduce, 
explain,  outline,  and  annotate  so  simple  a 
work  of  dubious  literary  value  as  Somerset 
Maugham's  "Of  Human  Bondage"  with  the 
same  reverential  devotion  expended  on 
Chaucer  and  Dante.  But,  perhaps,  this  is 
not  so  heinous  a  crime  in  a  society  where 
bargains  can  be  obtained  by  buying  books  by 
the  pound.  To  use  the  descriptive  language 
of  my  students,  "Who's  fooling  whom?" 

Ever  since  Sputnik  I  soared  into  the  empy- 
rean and  the  less-than-literary  expression, 
"population  explosion,"  was  coined,  the 
groves  of  academe  have  not  been  the  same. 
Reason,  calm,  moderation  and  measure,  once 
the  hallmarks  of  the  cultivated  man,  are 
hardly  anywhere  apparent.  Our  teachers  and 
administrators,  with  unbridled  energy  and 
vision,  are  now  emulating  the  antics  of  their 
once  favorite  whipping-boy.  Jean  Jacques 
Rosseau.  They  are  eo  engaged  in  hustle  and 
bustle  that  one  fears  that  movement  has 
supplanted  meditation.  All  eyes  are  on  the 
future,  when  not  on  Washington,  that  imag- 
ined drainless  cornucopia  of  all  good;  the 
present  is  merely  something  to  be  muddled 
through  while  anticipating  the  advent  of  the 
great  new  day. 

But  all  is  far  from  black  In  the  learned 
groves  despite  the  uncomplimentary  portraits 
of  them  found  in  C.  P.  Snow's  "The  Masters" 
and  Edward  Albee's  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf?"  A  frightening  number  of  academi- 
cians are  already  dancing  the  "antic  hay" 
in  the  "brave  new  world"  which,  in  their 
opinion,  has  largely  come  to  pass  and  which 
bodes  an  ever  braver  one.  And  who  of  them 
is  as  courageous  as  the  illustrious  king  to  ad- 
mit that  after  them  might  come  the  deluge? 
Of  greater  moment,  how  many  would  confess 
that  it  Is  here  now? 

Grants  and  fellowships,  like  sabbatical 
leaves,  have  long  been  a  part  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Their  lineage  Is  Idealistic  and  they 
are  frequently  benefici|fnt  in  result.  It  is 
imperative  that  a  teacher  renew  himself 
through  private  study  and  research.  It  Is 
,  equally  Imperative,  if  his  Investigations  are 
significant,  that  the  results  be  made  known 
to  his  fellow  workers  through  publication. 
But  it  Is  not  Imperative  that  a  grant  be 
sought,  as  many  are.  sorely  as  a  pseudoleglt- 
imate  means  of  fleeing  the  classroom.  To 
teach  Is  to  Impart  knowledge;  It  is  not  an 
Invitation  to  personal  aggrandizement,  be  it 
In  the  guise  of  nutriment  for  a  withering 
ego,  or  in  the  crass  Idiom  of  today,  pecuniary 
emolument.  Grant  fever  has  swept  the  Na- 
tion's academic  communities  during  the  last 
few  years  with  a  vengeance  and  fury  hitherto 
unknown;  not  to  have  a  grant  in  today's 
academic  world  of  strained  values  Is  as  much 
the  kiss  of  death  as  not  to  have  a  Ph.  D. 
And  how  many  splendid  teachers  have  been 
and  are  still  being  broken  over  the  scholastic 
rack  for  not  possessing  that  hallowed  docu- 
ment? 

Jerome  Seymour  Bruner,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Harvard  writes:  "We're  all  becom- 
ing big.  fat  entrepreneurs.  We  try  to  get 
out  of  our  own  research,  and  before  we  know 
It,  we're  tied  up  in  outside  research  con- 
tracts and  in  editing  Journals."  One  is  re- 
minded at  this  point  of  Bliss  Perry's  famed 
remark,  which  has  become  no  more  than  a 
quaint  anachronism  today,  "And  gladly 
teach." 


Bruner  has  his  enemies,  of  course;  and, 
of  course,  he  Is  viewed  In  some  circles  as  su- 
perficial and  In  others,  reactionary.  But  this 
is  no  more  than  to  be  expected  in  a  society 
which  no  longer  talks  but  communicates, 
prides  itself  on  tolerance  yet  considers  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  treason  against  the 
cvirrent  mode  of  thought  or  the  establish- 
ment Itself.  Bruner  might  well  have  remind- 
ed his  readers  that  30  years  ago  everyone 
wanted  to  send  the  corner  grocer  to  Washing- 
ton "to  straighten  out  the  mess."  He  never 
arrived,  but  the  professors  did,  and  without 
one  fleck  of  chalk  dust  marring  their  grey 
flannel  suits. 

THERE    ARE    REALISTS 

There  are,  thankfully,  some  realists  yet 
found  In  the  present-day  teaching  commu- 
nity. They  are  those  who  have  frequent  con- 
course with  students;  who  are  aware  of  what 
students  know  and  don't  know,  no  matter 
what  their  test  scores  or  percentile  ratings 
may  be;  who  listen  to  them  lament  the  de- 
humanlzatlon  of  contemporary  educational 
trends;  who  see  them  being  told  to  visit  the 
university  health  services  for  aid  In  solving 
one  or  more  of  their  emotional  conflicts,  or 
being  required  to  carry  less  than  a  full  aca- 
demic program;  who  decry  the  fact  that  too 
little  time  and  too  large  classes  deprive  them 
of  opportunities  to  guide  and  advise  students 
more  successfully;  and  finally,  who  recognize, 
as  many  students  do  themselves,  that  a  col- 
lege education  may  not  be  at  all  what  the 
students  are  equipped  for  or  basically  desire. 
Many  an  undergraduate  is  the  victim  of  par- 
ents Inebriate  of  status  symbols;  and  others 
view  the  college  as  a  home  away  from  home, 
a  way  station  which  shields  them  from  life 
and  from  which  they  are  singularly  reluctant 
to  depart.  One  need  not  bear  the  opprobrium 
of  being  labeled  a  "Mr.  Chips"  by  holding 
firm  to  the  belief  that  teaching  is  an  art  and 
must  concern  itself  with  human  beings  rather 
than  a  battery  of  aptitude  or  other  mechan- 
ically devised  tests. 

It  may  be  rightfully  argued  that  a  college 
Is  not  a  psychologist's  waiting  room;  that  It 
has  but  one  reason  for  being:  to  offer  knowl- 
edge to  those  capable  of  receiving  It.  Yet,  is 
it  doing  this  when  good  students  are  held 
back  by  the  less  Intelligent;  when  professors 
rarely  change  their  lecture  notes  or  are  lost 
without  them;  when  they  are  torn  between 
teaching  a  class,  addressing  a  ladles'  club  or 
keeping  an  appointment  with  their  editors; 
when  they  are  so  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of 
administrative  duties,  the  favorite  garment  of 
many,  that  they  haven't  time  to  read  the  stu- 
dents' papers;  when  many  classes  are  taught 
by  graduate  assistants;  when  textbooks  are 
described  by  their  publishers  as  gorgeotis  and 
are  replete  with  breathtaking  pictures;  when 
the  magical  word  "numbers"  gives  rise  to 
endless  electronic  experiments  while  assuag- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  professor  and  assur- 
ing him  that  he  is  in  step  with  the  times? 

The  role  of  the  college  student  Is  not  an 
easy  one.  Despite  the  rigors  of  his  prepara- 
tory work,  presuming  that  it  is  of  high 
quality,  and  despite  the  enormous  Intellec- 
tual potential  of  the  sttident,  he  still  re- 
mains. In  many  Instances,  an  uninformed 
Individual.  To  adjust  quickly  to  new 
standards,  values,  and  what  should  be  an 
entirely  different  approach  to  learning  re- 
quires a  mental  and  emotional  effort  of  no 
small  measure.  Will  the  machine  obviate 
the  transition  from  adolescence  to  what  one 
hopes  will  be,  at  the  very  least.  Incipient 
maturity?  Similarly,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
prate  about  the  Etu-opean  university  system, 
which,  too,  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
or  the  concept  of  the  master-teacher  dis- 
pensing knowledge  to  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands In  one  fell  swoop,  but  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  our  students  have  not  attended 
a  European  primary  or  secondary  school  nor 
fat  for  highly  competitive  State  examina- 
tions. 


ANOTHER    CRISIS 


Immediately  following  the  last  world  war, 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  In  this 
country  experienced  another  of  its  multl- 
tudinous  and  perennial  crises.  The  mili- 
tary, we  heard  ceaselessly,  had  not  only 
trained  Individuals  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages fluently  In  6  or  12  weeks  but  also  to 
lisp  in  accents  both  measured  and  golden. 
The  pedagogic  defenders  of  the  system  failed 
to  consider  that  no  college  program  allows 
the  student  to  concentrate  on  one  subject 
12  or  14  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week.  That 
e:iperiment,  'like  the  little  books  guarantee- 
ing one  to  speak  like  a  native  In  10  easy 
lessons  or  5  hard  ones,  has,  mercifully, 
passed  Into  oblivion.  Still,  too  many  of 
today's  classrooms  resemble  experimental 
laboratories  with  students  serving  as  unwill- 
ing guinea  pigs;  and  who  is  naive  enough 
to  expect  students  to  bite  the  hand  that 
holds  the  grade  book?  If  a  college  in  1965 
or  1985  cannot,  as  Cardinal  Newman  wished, 
know  "her  children  one  by  one,"  it  must 
certainly  not  become  "a  foundry,  or  a  mint, 
or  a  treadmill." 

Much  of  the  student  unrest  on  today's 
college  campus  Is  owing  not  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  social  consciousness  of  this  generation's 
youth  glistens  any  more  brilliantly  than  that 
of  Its  father's.  It  comes  about  largely  be- 
cause students  are  unmotivated  In  their  stud- 
ies and  find  the  experience  of  a  college  edu- 
cation dull,  impersonal,  repetitive,  or  sim- 
ply a  mechanized  rat  race.  The  major  re- 
sponsibility for  ameliorating  this  unhappy 
situation  rests  with  the  teacher.  Is  It  too 
much  to  ask  that  he  free  himself,  first  of  all, 
from  the  enticements  of  the  marginal  edu- 
cators: the  lyric  book  salesmen.  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, and  efficiency  experts?  With  such 
Impediments  gone,  little  should  hinder  him 
from  giving  of  himself  and  his  knowledge 
generously.  It  is  not  his  concern  that  the 
entire  class  understands  his  every  word;  the 
"less  equal"  will  be  with  us  forever,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  society.  Let  him  follow 
the  advice  of  Mallarme  who  told  the  poets: 
"You  have  always  been  proud,  be  more  so, 
become  scornful." 

The  college  teacher  has  but  one  aim:  to 
reach  and  arouse  those  individuals  who  de- 
sire and  expect  nothing  less  than  what  they 
know,  and  the  teacher  himself  knows,  to  be 
excellent.  When  Intellectual  honesty  and  a 
full  commitment  to  teaching  enter  the  learn- 
ing process  and  students,  as  Individuals  not 
IBM  cards,  are  taught  to  reason  and  distin- 
guish, the  future  will  have  been  well  pre- 
pared and  the  present  will  have  been  not  a 
sticky  morass  of  hesitation  and  Indecision 
but  a  meaningful  period  of  growth. 
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DEATH   OF   JOHN  I.   SNYDER.  JR. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  death  of 
John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  an  outstanding 
American  industrialist,  and  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  dealing  with  the  human 
problems  engendered  by  automation. 
Mr.  Snyder,  who  was  chairman  and  pres- 
ident of  U.S.  Industries.  Inc.,  and  who 
died  at  an  untimely  age,  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  many  occasions.  He  was  an 
outstanding  figure  in  both  business  and 
the  public  interests,  and  was  serving  at 
the  time  of  his  death  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology- 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family, 
and  to  his  firm  and  associates  through 
which  he  represented  so  much  for  the 
American  people  of  the  best  in  American 
business.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


an  editorial  on  Mr.  Snyder's  passing  pub- 
Hshed  in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORD.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JOHN  I.  Snyder,  Jr. 

No  American  Industrialist  showed  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  enormous  human  problems 
engendered  by  automation  than  John  I.  Sny- 
der Jr.  chairman  and  president  of  U.S. 
Industries.  Inc.  His  company  pioneered  in 
making  equipment  to  be  used  In  automatmg 
factories,  and  he  never  wavered  in  his  convic- 
tion that  this  country  had  to  avail  Itself 
fully  and  swiftly  of  new  technology  to  raise 
living  standards  and  maintain  Its  competitive 
position  in  world  markets. 

But  he  believed  equally  strongly  that  man- 
agement had  to  cooperate  with  labor  and  the 
Government  in  making  certain  that  workers 
would  share  the  fruits  of  Increased  efficiency 
and  not  pay  the  whole  price  of  adjustment  In 
mass  unemployment.  He  taxed  the  machines 
his  company  built  to  finance  a  foundation 
to  study  automation's  Impact  on  jobs  and  to 
recommend  constructive  social  solutions. 
His  death  at  56  deprives  the  Nation  of  one  of 
its  most  creative  thinkers  In  this  field  Just 
when  President  Johnson  had  designated  him 
as  an  adviser  in  pointing  new  paths  for 
public  policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  John  I.  Snyder,  Jr., 
was  a  ti-uly  great  American.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  businessmen  who  are  not 
only  extraordinarily  able  and  competent, 
but  also  had  a  true  sense  of  compassion. 
He  headed  a  $100  million  business,  em- 
ploying more  than  7,000  people.  He 
m.ade  machinery,  some  of  which  was 
automated  machinery.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  indicated,  he  came 
to  Congress  and  testified.  He  pointed 
out  tloat  there  exists  a  very  serious  auto- 
mation problem.  It  will  not  be  solved 
automatically.  It  will  require  great  con- 
cern and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Snyder's  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
our  country.  He  was  a  rare  and  unusual 
person.  I  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor fi-om  New  York  in  extending  my  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates. I  agree  that  the  passing  of  this 
fine  and  distinguished  businessman,  a 
great  New  Yorker,  will  be  a  real  loss  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  vei-y  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  know  that  John  Snyder's  family, 
company,  and  associates  will  be,  too. 


IS  PEACE    CORPS    FALTERING   BE- 
CAUSE OF  PART-TIME  DIRECTION? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  a  subject  which  has  en- 
gaged my  attention  before  and  to  which 
I  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  most  considered  way ;  that  is, 
the  effort  to  direct  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  by 
one  man.  Distinguished,  able,  and  tal- 
ented though  he  is.  Sargent  Shriver  is 
still  one  man,  and  he  continues  to  serve 
not  only  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
but  also  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 


Economic  Opportunity,  which  operates 
the  antipoverty  program. 

We  all  understand — and  I  feel  certain 
that  Mr.  Shriver  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  us— that  neither  the  Peace 
Corps  nor  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  a  part-time  job.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  him  and  with  those  who 
represented  the  administration  when  his 
nomination  was  considered  for  the 
antipoverty  struggle.  I  protested  this 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
the  nomination  was  confirmed,  although 
obviously  Mr.  Shriver  was  much  too 
good  a  man  to  have  his  nomination  op- 
posed on  that  account. 

About  a  month  ago.  I  asked  Mr. 
Shriver  how  he  was  getting  along  in  the 
two  jobs.  He  answered  as  follows,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  March  4 : 

I  do  not  ask,  however,  to  be  continued  In 
either  of  these  positions,  personally  satis- 
fying though  they  both  are.  I  shall  continue 
only  to  perform  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
the  responsibilities  asked  of  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  long  as  he  requests  me  to  do  so. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  only 
court  of  appeals  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  noted 
this  situation  which  persists,  but  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  others.  Yes- 
terday's New  York  Herald  Tribune  con- 
tains a  column  written  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  who  points  out  exactly  what  I 
have  been  fearing  for  all  these  months — 
that  is,  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  falter- 
ing; it  is  running  down:  it  is  getting  old 
prematurely  from  lack  of  full-time  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Drummond  points  out  that 
Mr.  Shriver,  fine  man  though  he  is,  is 
trying  to  fill  two  positions,  each  of  which 
requires  a  full-time  administrator.  He 
says,  for  example: 

For  14  months  Sargent  Shriver  has  been 
devoting  all  of  himself  to  two  full-time 
jobs — the  war  on  poverty  programs  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  has  devoted  all  of  his  ener- 
gies for  long  hours  every  day  at  two  full- 
time  jobs.  He  has  been  almost  succeeding 
at  both.  But  not  quite.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  been  suffering;  it  Is  flagging;  it  is  feeling 
lonely  and  somewhat  neglected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  minority  is 
to  serve  any  function  in  the  Senate,  this 
is  the  kind  of  situation  we  must  keep 
after:  we  must  ask  seriously  and  point- 
edly that  such  situations  be  corrected. 

Surely  there  is  no  shortage  of  talent 
available  to  the  administration  for  these 
positions.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  situa- 
tion in  which  the  administration  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  good  person  for  the  job. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  the  antipoverty 
program  are  two  of  the  most  important 
programs  in  our  Goverrunent;  both  of 
them  are  new  and  critically  important. 
There  are  published  reports  that  the 
Peace  Coit>s  is  faltering.  Many  of  us,  too, 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
administration  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  I 
had  occasion  only  the  other  day  to  launch 
an  inquiry  by  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  deal  with  problems  raised  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  political  struggle  between 
two  political  groups,  and  which  could  re- 
sult in  tearing  apart  the  antipoverty 
program  in  New  York. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
should  place  at  the  head  of  each  of  these 
two  important  agencies  a  talented,  first- 
rate  person  who  could  give  full-time  at- 
tention to  each  program.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Sargent  Shriver 
should  be  one  of  those  persons,  but  I 
would  hope  the  President  would  appoint 
two  persons,  not  one,  for  these  two  im- 
portant tasks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Peace  Corps 
Falters,"  written  by  Roscoe  Drtunmond, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  April  25,  1965;  and  also,  to 
have  printed  another  article  in  the  Long 
Island  Star-Journal,  entitled  "Recruit- 
ment Woes  Plague  Peace  Corps,"  by  Ed- 
win J.  Safford.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Apr.  25,  19651 
Peace  Corps  Falters 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — The  Peace  Corps  Isn't  what 
It  used  to  be  and  is  getting  less  so. 
It  Is  running  down. 
It  Is  growing  old — prematurely. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  soon  to 
restore  Its  verve,  vitality,  and  vision. 

I  make  this  report  as  one  who  has  viewed 
the  Peace  Corps  with  admiration.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  creative  and  constructive  Initia- 
tives of  the  Kennedy  administration.  It 
provided  a  superb  channel  for  the  high  ideal- 
ism of  American  young  people  and  very  prac- 
tical aid  to  many  underdeveloped  nations. 
Sargent  Shriver  launched  It  with  great  zest 
and  with  skill  as  a  get-things-done  adminis- 
trator. 
But  the  get- things-done  spirit  is  slipping 

away. 

Somebody  has  got  to  make  something  hap- 
pen soon  or  the  Peace  Corps  Is  going  to  get 
completely  stuck  In  administration  glue. 
As  this  happens.  It  will  lose  its  flair,  its  fun, 
and  its  appeal  to  the  most  qualified  volun- 
teers. 

Perhaps  no  one  outside  the  agency  itself 
can  pinpoint  what's  gone  wrong.  But  some- 
thing has  gone  out  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
I  believe  the  explanation  Is  to  be  found  In 
these  circumstances. 

1.  For  14  months  Sargent  Shriver  has  been 
devoting  all  of  himself  to  two  full-time 
jobs — the  war-on-poverty  programs  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  has  devoted  all  of  his  ener- 
gies for  long  hours  every  day  at  two  full- 
time  Jobs.  He  has  been  almost  succeeding 
at  both.  But  not  quite.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  been  suffering;  It  Is  flagging;  It  is  feeling 
lonely  and  somewhat  neglected. 

2.  For  16  months  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
without  the  services  of  its  generative  Deputy 
Director  Bill  Moyers,  President  Johnson's 
young  Texan  aid,  who  was  loaned  to  the 
White  House  for  a  few  days  right  after  the 
assassination — and  hasn't  been  back  since. 
Thus,  for  14  months  the  Peace  Corps  has 
had  only  a  part-time  Director  and  for  16 
months  no  Deputy  Director.  The  team  of 
Shriver  and  Moyers  has  been  split  too  many 
ways. 

At  one  stage  Moyers  tried  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  at  the  Peace  Corps.  He  set  himself 
to  attend  regular  staff  coordinating  meetings 
and,  when  he  found  he  could  only  get  to  two 
out  of  the  first  six,  he  gave  up. 

3.  Others  may  see  It  differently,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
one  grave  mistake  In  administrative  policy. 
It  has  been  racing  Into  expansion  for  its 
own  sake;  It  has  engaged  Itself  In  a  numbers 
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game  which  Is  hurting  the  quality  of  Its 
volunteers  and  impairing  its  work  abroad.  It 
has  been  unwisely  setting  unattainable  goals 
of  more  volunteers  in  more  countries  in 
more  kinds  of  activity  year  after  year. 

It  started  out  the  first  year  after  its  Con- 
gressional authorization  with  the  manage- 
able goal  of  3,500  volunteers.  There  were 
plenty  of  applicants  qualified  and  eager  to 
Join. 

Now  the  Peace  Corps  is  asking  Congress 
funds  for  a  17.500-man  Peace  Corps.  But 
the  truth  is  it  can't  expand  to  17,500  with- 
out beating  the  bushes  on  every  campus, 
without  pleading  for  volunteers,  and  with- 
out resorting  to  a  hard-sell  recruitment 
which  dilutes  the  very  volunteerism  of  the 
Peace  Corps  itself. 

In  some  countries  abroad  the  Peace  Corps 
people  are  running  into  each  other  and  run- 
ning over  each  other. 

Let's  be  clear  on  one  point.  You  can  slice 
Mr.  Shrlver  down  the  middle  and  I  admit 
you  will  get  a  good  one-and-a-half  people. 
But  not  two  for  two  full-time  Jobs. 

The  Peace  Corps  needs  either  all  of  Sargent 
Shrlver  or  somebody  like  him  soon — or  else. 

[Prom   the  Long  Island  Star- Journal.   Apr. 
22.1965] 

Recruitment  Woes  Plagtje  Peace  Corps 
(By  Edwin  J.  Safford) 

Washington. — A  recruiting  program  that 
did  not  grow  as  fast  as  hoped  has  forced  the 
Peace  Corps  to  lower  its  planned  growth  rate. 

Reliable  Government  sources  have  indi- 
cated the  agency's  Director.  Sargent  Shriver. 
later  this  spring  will  ask  Congress  for  less 
money  than  originally  planned. 

Although  the  new  request,  $115  million, 
is  an  increase  of  nearly  $11  million  over  last 
year's  congressional  appropriation,  it  is  still 
an  admission  that  the  Corps  cannot  field  as 
many  volunteers  in  its  next  recruiting  year 
as  called  for  in  a  5-year  schedule  dictated  by 
President  Johnson. 

Johnson  wants  20,000  corpsmen  In  the  field 
by  1969. 

Currently  the  Corps  Is  striving  to  meet  its 
target  of  13,710  by  the  end  of  this  August. 

The  Peace  Corps  recruiting  year  roughly 
coincides  with  the  school  year  because  many 
projects  involve  teachers. 

If  present  estimates  hold,  the  Corps  will 
have  15,110  volunteers  abroad  by  August 
1966,  the  end  of  its  next  recruiting  year. 
This  means  it  will  have  to  step  up  recruit- 
ing If  It  18  to  meet  the  President's  target. 
Peace  Corps  ofBcials  acknowledge. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Corps  say  recruiting 
is  their  No.  1  problem.  Shrlver  has  made  the 
entire  professional  staff  of  the  agency's 
Washington  office  available  to  the  recruiting 
division. 

Almost  every  ranking  staff  member  at 
one  time  or  another  has  found  himself  on 
a  college  campus  speaking  to  potential  vol- 
unteers and  administering  placement  tests. 

The  Corps'  Associate  Director  for  Public 
Affairs.  Robert  L.  Gale,  says  the  Corps  gets 
an  average  of  $23  million  a  week  in  free 
advertising  from  national  advertising  agen- 
cies and  news  media.  In  1964,  he  said,  the 
Corps  was  the  third  largest  recipient  of 
public   service   advertising    time   and   space. 

Yet  the  acceptance  rate  on  applications 
for  the  past  12  months  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  for  the  previous  12  months.  Corps  of- 
ficials concede  they  had  hoped  for  a  20-per- 
cent Increase. 

The  quality  of  the  naw  corpsmen,  spokes- 
men stress,  is  higher  than  in  previous  years. 
They  hold  more  college  degrees,  but  have 
somewhat  less  professional  experience  than 
their  predecessors.  Their  average  age  is  low- 
er, having  dropped  from  25  to  24. 

But  the  original  enthusiasm  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  generated  seems  to  have  dis- 
sipated. There  is  less  excitement  about  the 
corps  on  college  campuses — the  main  source 
of  volunteers,  recruiters  report. 


Recruiting  also  has  been  hurt  by  reports 
that  returning  corpsmen  are  having  trouble 
finding  Jobs. 

Although  the  problem  exists  and  was  pub- 
licly explored  in  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington this  year,  the  corps  says  it  was  blown 
out  of  proportion.  Most  returned  corps- 
men  are  gainfully  employed  or  have  returned 
to  school,  corps  officials  say. 

Potential  male  volunteers  are  still  wary 
of  the  draft,  not  wanting  to  yield  2  more  years 
of  their  lives.  Although  the  vast  majority  of 
returnees  have  been  exempted,  a  few  have 
been  drafted.  One  draft  board,  a  corps 
spokesman  noted  sadly,  has  conscripted  every 
eligible  returnee. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  relates  to  a 
phrase  of  the  bill  to  which  the  commit- 
tee has  given  consideration.  It  will  be 
noted  that  some  changes  were  made  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  back  to  the 
Senate.  This,  in  part,  reflects  a  con- 
cern that  the  committee  felt  following 
testimony  that  was  offered  to  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  during  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  believe  it  is  his  feeling— certainly  it 
is  my  feeling  and,  I  believe,  the  feeling 
of  the  majority  of  us — that  the  amend- 
ment Is  one  of  extraordinary  scope  and 
sweep.  The  great  danger  that  we  ap- 
prehend is  the  likelihood  that  the 
amendment  would  reach  the  activities 
of  and  impose  limitations  on  those  which 
most  of  us  agree  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited. Let  us  look  at  it  in  that  light. 
The  possibility  is  present  that  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  for  example, 
undertaking  a  campaign,  as  it  does — 
and  for  which  we  are  all  grateful — to 
persuade  people  to  register  and  vote, 
would  find  themselves  seriously  impeded, 
if  not  challenged  as  in  violation  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  cite  the  language  in  this  pro- 
posal which  would  in  any  way  restrict 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  any 
other  organization  from  publicly  encour- 
aging the  right  of  a  person  to  vote? 

Mr.  HART.  It  refers  to  anyone  who 
"pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  pay- 
ment either  for  registration  or  for 
voting." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  has  the  Senator  ever  heard  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  buying 
votes? 

Mr.  HART.  No;  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  want  us  to  assure  the  readers 
of  these  remarks  that  they  have  not  done 
so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
would  be  the  last  organization  in  Amer- 
ica that  would  ever  be  in  violation  of  this 
amendment.  Nor  would  the  amendment 
affect  any  other  organizations  unless  it 
were  going  to  buy  votes.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  Senator's  argument. 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Montoya  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  mean  by 
"payment  in  kind"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
not  mention  "payment  in  kind."  It  says 
"to  pay  or  accept  payment."  In  some 
areas  voters  are  paid  in  cash.  In  other 
areas  it  is  said  voters  are  given  a  quart 
or  a  pint  of  liquor.  Giving  a  fifth  or  a 
pint  of  liquor  for  a  vote  is  buying  just 
as  much  as  if  the  payment  is  in  cash. 
It  is  the  payment  of  something  of  value. 
There  is  no  misunderstanding  on  that 
point. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  is  disturb- 
ing the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Fur- 
thermore, that  is  the  identical  language 
that  is  used  in  the  bill  already. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs us  is  the  omission  of  the  words 
"fraudulent"  and  "illegal." 

On  this  question  of  payment  in  kind, 
what  about  the  use  of  the  automobile 
that  is  provided  to  a  person  for  carrying 
him  to  the  polls  to  register  or  to  vote? 
What  would  be  the  interpretation  in  that 
kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  a  man  is  paid  to 
vote.  The  Senator  keeps  referring  to 
"payment  in  kind."  Where  does  the  Sen- 
ator find  any  such  language  as  that?  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  the  question. 
But  I  do  not  find  the  language  in  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  amendment 
cover  that  kind  of  service  or  payment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It 
would  not  cover  transporting  workers  or 
voters.  However,  it  would  cover  any  situ- 
ation in  which  a  man  is  paid  to  vote, 
just  as  the  bill  proposes  to  deal  with  it 
to  a  small  extent.  On  page  30  of  the  bill 
it  is  stated  "or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  ac- 
cepts payment  either  for  fraudulent  reg- 
istration or  for  illegal  voting." 

The  only  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  my  amendment  is  that  I 
strike  out  the  words  "fraudulent"  and 
"illegal".  The  inference  here  is  that  if 
it  is  a  legally  cast  ballot  it  is  all  right  to 
pay  him. 

It  is  just  as  wrong  to  pay  a  man  to 
vote  once  as  it  is  to  pay  him  to  vote  the 
second  time.  That  is  what  we  are  de- 
bating here. 

Interpreting  the  committee  bill  nar- 
rowly, it  would  be  a  crime  for  a  man  to 
pay  someone  to  register  if  he  is  illegally 
registered  or  if  he  voted  twice,  which 
would  be  an  illegal  vote.  However,  if 
the  man  is  legally  registered  and  casts 
his  vote  legally,  as  I  interpret  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  man  can  be  paid.  Surely 
that  is  not  what  the  Senate  is  trying 
to  say  in  the  bill.  If  we  are  not  trying 
to  say  that,  why  not  accept  my  amend- 
ment and  strike  out  the  word  "fraudu- 
lent"? That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do. 
According  to  the  language  of  the  bill  it 
is  only  when  one  buys  an  illegal  vote  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  buy  the  vote.  The 
amendment  does  not  involve  transport- 
ing people  any  more  than  the  committee 
bill  does. 

Mr.  HART.  What  about  the  practice 
which  is,  I  understand,  accepted  in  many 
regions  of  the  country,  whereby  an  em- 
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niover  without  docking  the  employee  for 
the  tiine  involved,  permits  an  employee, 
indeed,  encourages  the  employee,  to  go 
to  the  polls  to  vote,  or  to  the  courthouse 
to  register?  ^^^  ^  ^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
not  affected  either  by  the  committee  bill 
or  by  my  amendment.  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  the  legislative  counsel. 

Mr  HART.  The  law.  as  the  bill  is 
presently  written,  we  feel,  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  problem  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  election  process.  If  addi- 
tional legislation  is  sought,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  being  a  general  pro- 
hibition of  corrupt  voting  practices— if 
that  is  necessary— we  feel  strongly  that 
it  is  so  serious  a  crime  and  may  reach 
areas  so  lacking  in  understanding  that 
it  should  be  done  only  as  an  individual 
action.  We  feel  that  to  consider  two 
subjects  as  different  as  racial  discrim- 
ination and  corrupt  voting  practices  in 
the  same  bill  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can- 
not understand  that  reasoning  at  all.  I 
fully  agree  with  Congress  taking  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  guarantee  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  vote  without 
any  regard  to  his  race,  religion,  nation- 
ality, or  any  other  element  of  his  back- 
ground. I  agree  to  that  principle  and 
shall  support  it.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  we  have  a  clean  election— 
the  committee  bill  deals  with  this  ques- 
tion only  partially  by  making  it  a  crime 
when  the  man  votes  the  second  time 
and  is  paid  for  his  second  vote. 

As  I  interpret  the  committee  bill  a 
person  can  go  out  and  buy  all  the  votes 
he  wants  to  in  an  election,  and  he  would 
only  be  violating  the  law  if  the  payment 
were  made  to  those  illegally  registered  or 
to  those  who  cast  an  illegal  vote  such  as 
two  votes  on  the  same  day. 

If  Congress  is  against  vote  buying  let 
us  be  against  vote  buying.  This  is  an 
evil  that  can  develop  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  or  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as 
well  as  in  the  South. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
have  clean  elections  as  well  as  to  guar- 
antee the  right  to  vote  to  every  man. 
Let  us  do  the  job  right.  As  I  see  it,  the 
committee  has  already  crossed  the  bridge 
of  determining  whether  to  go  into  this 
field.  On  page  29  and  30  it  is  proposed 
that  we  consider  this  subject.  If  we  do, 
let  us  do  the  job  correctly  and  not  merely 
adopt  a  lot  of  flowery  language  that  in 
effect  means  nothing. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware suggested  that  by  not  having  ex- 
plicitly prohibited  the  payment  of  any- 
thing to  a  person  for  voting,  that  the 
committee  bill,  or  the  bill  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  reported  back,  opens 
the  door  to  that  or  invites  that  action. 
Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  the 
existing  legislation  in  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices field  fully  protects  against  this 
action? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  it  did,  but  I  also  thought  we  had 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  likewise  agree 
that  it  has  not  worked  in  actual  prac- 
tice. It  has  not  accomplished  that  end. 
Mr.  HART.  Where  does  the  record 
show  that? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just 
one  moment.  I  thought  we  had  ade- 
quate statutes  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  to  every  man.  When  I  returned 
home  last  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  I  said  that  we 
had  guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  to  every 
man.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
thought  so,  too.  However,  it  appears 
that  we  had  not  done  that  job  and  will 
have  to  go  further  and  enact  another 
bill.  The  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  do  have  situations  of  voting 
frauds  that  either  are  not  covered  under 
the  existing  law  or  where  there  has  been 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
charge  of  enforcing  these  laws  to  en- 
force them. 

In  either  event  what  harm  does  it 
do  to  spell  it  out  all  over  again?  If  we 
have  the  provision  in  the  law,  we  do  not 
do  any  harm  to  anyone  to  spell  it  out 
again  and  let  the  people  know  in  very 
clear  language  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  vote  buying  or  illegally 
registering  be  a  Federal  crime. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  exist- 
ing criminal  statutes,  I  think,  go  clearly 
to  those  causes  of  action  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  enumerated  as 
objectionable. 

They  reflect,  incidentally,  the  rather 
long  and  careful  study  by  Congress,  cul- 
minating some  years  ago  in  a  revision  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  language  that  disturbs  me  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  is:  "or  pays  or 
offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment."  Ab- 
sent a  careful  committee  hearing  analy- 
sis, very  responsible  persons  close  to  the 
enforcement  of  election  laws  have  a  con- 
cern that  it  might  force  public  service 
announcements  off  the  air.  The  activity 
of  the  Advertising  Council  of  America, 
in  which  activity  money  is  expended,  may 
be  brought  into  question. 

This  is  indeed  not  my  opinion  alone.  It 
is  a  concern  that  has  been  faced  by  those 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  who  are 
charged  with  enforcement  of  our  crimi- 
nal statutes. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
words  "pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accept 
payments"  are  words  that  are  already 
in  the  bill.  They  are  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes;  but  the  language  is 
held  to  the  sanctions  or  penalties  for  the 
practice  only  if  it  is  in  connection  with 
fraudulent  registration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct.  Now  we  are  getting  down  to 
the  question.  Do  we  want  it  to  be  proper 
for  someone  to  get  paid  for  registering  or 
voting? 

An  official  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice who  wanted  to  remain  unnamed— 
and  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  use  his  name — said : 

What  is  wrong  with  paying  a  man  to  vote 
as  long  as  you  do  not  tell  him  how  to  vote? 

He  said: 

We  encourage  100-percent  participation  in 
elections. 

That  is  a  theory  that  is  entirely  too 
prevalent  in  many  quarters.  Are  we  to 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  we  are  to 
allow  a  man  to  pay  for  a  vote  so  long  as 
the  man  does  not  know  how  he  is  going 


to  vote?  Some  political  figure  may  cal- 
culate that  80  or  90  of  these  votes  will  be 
on  his  side,  so  he  will  pay  them  all  to 
vote.  Is  that  what  the  committee  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  condon- 
ing? 

Let  us  determine  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  going  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  pay 
another  to  vote  so  long  as  he  votes  orUy 
once. 

Mr.  HART.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  not.  So  far  as  the  language 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  expressing  concern  and  so  far  as  the 
language  about  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  expressing  concern  I  point  out 
that  it  is  exactly,  word  for  word,  the  lan- 
guage I  have  taken  out  of  the  bill.  The 
only  changes  made  between  the  commit- 
tee language  and  my  amendment  were  to 
strike  out  the  word  "fraudulent"  before 
the  word  "registration" — because  I  think 
it  is  just  as  wrong  to  pay  a  man  to  regis- 
ter whether  he  registers  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly—and to  stiike  out  the  word  "illegal" 
before  the  word  "voting,"  because  I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  pay  a  man  to  vote  vmder 
any  circumstances.  The  fact  that  he 
was  legally  registered  and  cast  a  legal 
ballot  does  not  make  it  right  to  pay  him. 
The  committee  amendment  provides  for 
a  penalty  only  if  he  votes  twice  or  if  he 
is  illegally  registered. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  anxious  to  see  that 
there  is  no  effort  to  discourage  register- 
ing and  voting  in  every  State  of  the  coun- 
try. We  feel  that  the  language  of  the 
committee  as  considered,  where  it  is  di- 
rected against  fraudulent  registration  or 
voting,  is  safeguarded  against  any  threat 
or  intimidation.  With  reference  to  those 
who  would  actively  seek  to  encourage 
participation,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
word  "fraudulent"  as  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  do,  we  have  very 
serious  concern  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  mount  a  scare  campaign  that  would 
keep  on  the  sidelines  those  who  legiti- 
mately seek  to  encourage  voter  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
see  that  at  all. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  pay  anybody 
who  had  fraudulently  registered  or  given 
false  information  in  his  registration. 
E>oes  the  Senator  mean  by  that  that  he 
considers  it  right  to  pay  a  person  $10  to 
register  so  long  as  he  is  roistered  prop- 
erly? Does  the  Senator  take  that  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  HART.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
the  Senator  take  the  position  that  it  is 
all  right  for  such  a  person  to  get  paid  to 
vote  so  long  as  he  is  legally  registered  and 
votes  legally  or  only  once? 

Mr.  HART.  No ;  but  what  if  I  want  to 
make  him  think  about  getting  off  from 
work  to  vote? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
not  the  issue  at  all.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment on  that  point. 

Mr.  HART.  Are  we  certain  that  it 
could  not  be  said  that  this  is  in  effect  a 
payment,  without  analysis  and  consider- 
ation of  this  language? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  uses  simi- 
lar language.  Assuming  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  correct,  the  same 
interpretation  could  be  applied  to  the 
committee  language;  if  the  employer 
gives  a  person  time  off  to  vote  and  then 
the  employee  votes  twice,  it  is  not  the 
employer's  fault.  That  is  a  useless  argu- 
ment. It  is  not  the  point  being  debated 
at  all. 

If  the  Senator  is  going  to  interpret  the 
law  that  narrowly  we  both  could  be  ac- 
cused of  having  been  paid  for  voting  in 
the  last  election  because  we  were  both 
on  the  Federal  payroll  on  election  day. 
If  such  a  narrow  interpretation  as  that 
were  applied  nobody  could  register  or 
vote  in  the  United  States.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  it  ex- 
ists, nothing  in  the  committee  language, 
and  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  affects  tliis  point  at 
all.  I  think  that  is  as  clear  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  be. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  concede  that  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  for  us  to  adopt,  without  a 
hearing,  an  amendment  which  could 
have  the  adverse  effect  which  I  suggest 
is  possible  under  that  language? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh, 
yes.  I  agree  with  that  statement.  That 
is  the  reason  I  Offered  the  amendment 
in  the  committee  and  presented  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  hearing  on  this  proposal. 
I  am  only  offering  an  amendment  upon 
which  hearings  have  been  held.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  fully.  That  is  an  argu- 
ment for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  The  committee  adopted, 
in  part,  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Would  the 
Senator  agree  that  inasmuch  as  this  con- 
cern has  been  faced  as  a  continuing 
concern  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
namely,  the  language  of  the  Williams 
amendment  as  drafted,  the  possibility  re- 
mains that  laudatory  efforts  to  increase 
citizen  participation  might  be  jeodard- 
ized?  That  being  the  case,  would  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  permit  us  to 
send  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  an 
opinion?  I  do  not  believe  Senators  would 
want  to  adopt  the  language  if  it  had  the 
effect  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  can  obtain  a 
statement  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, I  shall  be  delighted.  I  have  been 
trying  for  a  week  to  do  so.  I  asked  the 
Justice  Department  if  there  were  any  ob- 
jections whatsoever  to  the  language  of 
my  amendment  and  if  so,  what  they  were. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice does  not  want  to  go  on  record  against 
an  amendment  that  has  much  merit. 
The  Department  of  Justice  recognizes 
that  in  some  quarters  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  not  be  popular  with 
certain  political  groups,  and  it  wants  to 
keep  in  good  grace  with  everybody.  I 
point  out,  however,  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  wanted  to  say  something 
against  it,  it  could  have  said  so  in  com- 
mittee. The  Attorney  General  testified 
before  the  committee.  I  testified  on  it. 
At  no  point  has  a  Department  of  Justice 
oflScial  publicly  njade  any  objection  to  it. 


Quietly,  they  say,  they  would  rather  not 
have  this  amendment.  One  unidentified 
official  in  effect  said,  "Really,  if  a  man 
is  legally  registered,  or  if  he  has  not  reg- 
istered and  will  legally  register,  or  if  he 
casts  his  vote  legally  what  is  wrong  with 
paying  a  man  $5  or  $10  if  we  get  him  to 
vote  without  telling  him  how  to  vote?" 
Apparently  that  is  all  that  coiicerns  the 
Department  of  Justice.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
objections  of  the  Department,  because, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ment. The  committee  staff  and  legisla- 
tive council  drafted  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved a  part  of  that  language;  namely, 
"pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  pay- 
ment." By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
is  it  intended  that  this  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  an  employer  could  not  let  a 
man  off  from  work  to  vote  any  more  than 
to  mean  that  you  and  I  could  not  to  draw 
our  checks  from  the  U.S.  Government 
while  voting  on  election  day.  This  is  a 
policy  all  over  America.  It  is  part  of  our 
election  system.  But  that  is  not  paying 
a  person  to  vote  under  the  committee 
bill,  nor  is  it  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  be  anxious  to  in- 
sure that  it  not  be  possible  for  that  kind 
of  interpretation  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  al- 
ready clear  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  The  reason  I  suggested  a 
communication  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  that  although  the  Attorney 
General  testified  for  21/2  days  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware — 
along  with  many  others — was  not  dis- 
cussed with  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  came  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  final  day  of  the  open  hear- 
ings, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  as  soon  as  I  could  get  an  opportunity 
to  testify. 

Mr.  HART.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  soon 
as  the  committee  could  arrange  to  hear 
me. 

Mr.  HART.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  committee  first  started  its  hearings 
I  filed  an  application  to  testify.  I  was 
glad  the  committee  could  arrange  for  my 
testimony. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand.  Let  me 
point  to  the  great  concern  we  felt,  but 
before  leaving  that  phase  of  it,  is  the 
Senator  aware  that  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  does  not  quite  reach,  specifically. 
Why  do  we  do  this? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cited 
certain  cases 

Mr.  HART.  Was  not  the  Senator's 
answer  that  if  the  law  now  reaches  it, 
there  is  no  harm  in  adding  language  such 
as  the  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
said  that. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  does  not  inhibit  any  of  these  worth- 
while community  agency  efforts  to  regis- 
ter, why  has  there  been  this  concern  that 
the  language  might  inhibit  it?  For  that 
reason,  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
in  the  Record  a  comment  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  concerning  It. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  i 
could  get  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  I  would  put  it  in 
the  Record,  no  matter  what  it  is.  I  can- 
not guarantee  such  a  reply  because  I 
learned  long  ago  that  one  cannot  make 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  answer  their  mail.  But  I 
have  officially  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  comment  on  this  amendment 
and  as  yet  have  received  no  reply. 

Mr.  HART.  Clearly,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  reaches  expenditures  which 
are  paid  to  influence  voting.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  about  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By  the 
same  token,  as  I  told  the  Senator,  if  the 
law  already  provides  for  it  there  should 
be  nothing  wrong  in  putting  in  the  word- 
ing again. 

Mr.  HART.  Unless  the  addition  of 
the  language  now  before  us  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  freedom  now 
enjoyed  under  existing  law 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  HART.  Which  the  other  com- 
munities have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  destroy  any  freedom  now  being  en- 
joyed  except  the  freedom  to  buy  votes. 
It  would  restrict  the  freedom  to  buy 
votes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  freedom  to  buy  votes 
is  not  available  today  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  I  thought  we  had  agreed 
on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  it  is  not  being  enforced. 

Mr.  HART.  Where?  That  is  a  verj- 
serious  charge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
courts.  There  was  one  case  in  Illinois, 
in  one  precinct,  where  82  votes  were 
ca.st  and  only  27  persons  lived  in  the 
district  who  were  qualified  to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  Was  nothing  done  about 
that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  to 
my  knov/ledge. 

Mr.  HART.  At  least,  attention  was 
called  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Most  of  the  cases  were  dismissed. 

Mr.  HART.  But  something  was  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
vv^ere  dismissed  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
not  change  the  course  of  the  election. 

IVIr.  HART.    But  something  was  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  you 
call  that  something.  The  Senator  is  not 
trying  to  tell  me  that  he  is  so  innocent 
or  naive  that  he  has  never  heard  of  vote 
buying  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  exactly  the  rea- 
son I  do  not  know.  What  is  the  need  for 
this  wording  when  it  is  already  very 
clearly  in  existing  law,  which  prohibits 
what  the  Senator  states  he  is  trying  to 
get  at? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  made  a  Federal  crime.  It  would  be 
specifically  spelled  out.  By  the  same 
token,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
Congress  has  enacted  into  law  guaran- 
teed to  eveiT  American  citizen  the  right 
to  vote.  There  are  laws  on  the  statute 
books  today  which  guarantee  to  every 
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man  the  right  to  vote  without  enactment 
of  this  1965  voting  rights  bUl,  but  appar- 
ently they  are  not  working.  There  are 
those  who  say  we  need  the  additional  leg- 
islation. I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  we  now  pass  another  bill  even 
though  there  is  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  some  as  to  whether  we  are  trying  to 
excuse  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its 
failure  to  enforce  existing  laws.  I  shall 
not  go  into  that  question.  If  we  do  not 
have  adequate  laws  providing  what  we 
believe  should  be  done  and  what  we 
thought  we  had  done  before,  let  us  do  it 
over  again.  Just  as  there  are  many  citi- 
zens in  the  country  today  who  are  not 
being  granted  the  right  to  vote— I  know 
it  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows 
it!_by  the  same  token,  we  both  know  that 
there  are  areas  in  the  country  where 
votes  are  being  bought  and  sold.  Let  us 
be  frank  and  correct  both  situations 
through  this  bill. 

Let  us  face  the  situation.  Let  us  cor- 
rect both  situations.  In  either  instance, 
if  we  are  duplicating  some  of  the  exist- 
ing laws,  so  be  it;  but  at  least  when  v,e 
pass  the  pending  bill  we  can  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  have  done  these 
things:  Enacted  legislation  which  we 
believe  will  guarantee  every  man  the 
right  to  vote;  that  thf'  vote  can  be 
counted  only  once;  and  that  it  cannot 
be  canceled  out  by  an  illegally  cast  bal- 
lot. Let  us  do  this  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  both  these  sections.  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, hearings  were  held  on  the  point. 
The  committee  in  part  approved  the 
principle  to  the  extent  that  we  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  anyone  to  pay,  offer  to 
pay,  accept  payment  for  voting  twice,  or 
for  registering  illegally. 

Let  us  not  leave  the  inference  that  if 
a  man  votes  only  once  or  if  he  registers 
legally  he  can  be  paid.  If  we  adopt  the 
committee  amendment  we  shall  be  weak- 
ening what  both  of  us  thought  was  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  HART.  Existing  law  is  the  one 
thing  we  can  be  sure  of  in  this  debate 
which  puts  the  "kibosh"  on  the  person 
buying  a  vote.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    It  does, 

if  it  is  fraudulently  registered 

Mr.  HART.    Or  otherwise. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Therefore,  why  add  language  which 
reads  parenthetically  not  alone  for  Fed- 
eral, but  State  and  local  elections,  which 
opens  up  the  possibility  that  in  so  doing 
we  may  give  legitimate  concern  to  orga- 
nizations which  have  participated  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  and  worthwhile  civic 
effort  to  improve  registration  and  in- 
crease voting,  confident  that  under  exist- 
ing law,  which  prohibits  the  buying  of 
votes,  nonetheless,  they  may  freely  voice 
their  civic  prerogatives. 

Concern  now  is  voiced  that  by  adding 
this  language  we  shall  do  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  but  we 
may  improve  it  if  we  can  reduce  the 
willingness  of  civic  leaders  to  effectively 
participate  in  registration  and  voting 
lights.    This  is  the  one  concern. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  further 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just 
what  manner  could  the  pending  amend- 
ment bring  about  the  dire  results  which 
were  predicted  any  more  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  HART.  For  the  reason  that  I  am 
concerned  that  we  should  obtain  the  re- 
action of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
v.riting  before  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  concern  that  the  lan- 
guage could  lend  itself  to  the  techniques 
which  would  inhibit  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  in  quite  legitimate  fashion.  It 
is  suggested  that  campaigns  could  be 
launched.  The  amendment  is  so  broad 
that  it  might  give  added  comfort  to  those 
engaged  in  certain  practices.  The  Sen- 
ator might  not  wish  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not.  I  w-ish  the  Department, 
if  it  makes  any  such  claim,  to  point  out 
just  where  the  pending  amendment 
would  bring  about  such  dire  results  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  how  the 
language  in  the  bill  would  not.  The  only 
difference  between  the  language  in  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  language 
reported  by  the  committee  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  is 
that  the  pending  amendment  provides 
that  it  shall  be  a  crinae  to  buy  votes— 
whether  a  man  votes  legally  or  illegally. 
This  amendment  says  it  is  a  crime  to 
buy  votes — period. 

The  bill  the  committee  reported  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  buy  votes  only  when  illegally  cast, 
which  means  after  a  man  has  voted 
twice.  It  is  ridiculous  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  state  that  it  is  against 
a  man  being  paid  to  vote  twice  but  not 
against  a  man  being  paid  to  vote  once. 
I  would  like  to  read  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's statement  on  that  point.  It  is  like 
saving  that  it  is  all  right  to  break  into 
a  filling  station  once,  but  if  a  person 
does  it  twice  he  is  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  we  should  re- 
serve the  vote  on  the  amendment  until 
we  give  the  Attorney  General  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  how  his  concern  is  founded 
on  that  language. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  it  for  some  time  and,  when  I  get  it 
I  will  put  it  in  the  record.  I  have  no 
objection  to  holding  up  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  until  we  hear  from  the  At- 
torney General,  but  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  am  not  delaying  the  vote. 
I  am  ready  to  vote  now.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  pending  for  6  weeks.  It 
was  in  committee  when  the  Attorney 
General  testified  before  the  committee. 
He  knew  about  it  at  the  time.  He  could 
have  testified  on  this  point  had  he  wished 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  understand  the  position  of  the 
administration  in  saying  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
be  paid  to  vote  a  second  time  but  if  it  is 
found  that  an  individual  got  paid  for 
voting  the  first  time  it  is  quite  all  right. 
I  do  not  understand  any  such  reasoning. 


Mr.  HART.    No  one  believes  that  this 
is  the  position  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 
the  effect  of  its  argument. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  from 
the  earlier  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  it  was  his 
idea  that  striking  out  the  words  "under 
this  Act,"  which  appear  in  the  pending 
bill  would  have  the  tendency  of  cover- 
ing all  situations  in  all  elections.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  what  the  Senator 
meant? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  second  part, 
which  I  was  about  to  discuss. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  view  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  immediately  sensed,  applies 
to  State  and  local  elections,  as  well  as 
to  Federal  elections.  That  question, 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  in- 
sure fair  election  procedures  in  State 
and  local  elections,  unless  they  are  re- 
lated to  insuring  the  guarantees  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  is  a  very 
open  one  and  a  very  serious  one.  This 
is  the  second  reason  which  persuades  us 
to  hope  that  the  amendment  will  not 
be  agreed  to. 

With  respect  to  this  one,  it  does  not 
hinge  upon  an  elaboration  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  to  why  the  addi- 
tional language  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  might  inhibit  decent 
citizens  from  assisting  in  registration 
and  voting.  It  involves  the  basic  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  constitutionality. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  raised  that  same  point,  and 
I  commented  on  it  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
Both  the  committee  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  have  supported  section 

9 

Mr.  HART.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
is  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  speaking  at  the 
moment.  He  supported  section  9  of  the 
pending  bill,  as  it  appears  on  page  24.  and 
that  section  is  applicable  to  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  committee  has  al- 
ready broadened  the  bill  to  include  the 
50  States  of  the  Union.  Therefore  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  answered  that 
question  when  he  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
just  as  wrong  to  buy  a  vote  in  Michigan 
or  in  Delaware  as  it  is  to  buy  a  vote  in 
Alabama  or  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  does  not  wish  to  take  the  position 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  buy  votes  in  certain 
Southern  States  but  it  is  quite  all  right 
to  buy  votes  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, or  Delaware.  In  reporting  the  bill 
the  committee  recognized  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  into  all  States 
because  section  9  reads:  "No  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision—"  In  that  way  the 
committee  has  already  moved  into  that 
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area.  It  has  already  answered  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  should  move  Into 
this  broad  area. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  committee  included  the  50  States 
and  guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  in  the  50 
States,  it  has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  it  is  done  honestly. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  basis 
for  the  action  on  the  poll  tax  is  squarely 
connected  with  our  rights  under  the  15th 
amendment,  which  prohibits  any  action 
by  the  State  which  would  discriminate 
against  anyone  in  voting  because  of  race 
or  color;  and  the  14th  amendment,  which 
prohibits  State  action  that  denies  the 
equal  protection  of  law.  We  believe 
strongly  that  the  two  constitutional 
amendments  sustain  our  effort  to  outlaw 
the  poll  tax.  This  does  not  go  to  the 
question  of  criminal  actions  in  local  and 
State  elections  which  are  not  related  to 
discrimination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
which  constitutional  amendment  does 
anyone  have  the  right  to  buy  a  vote? 

Mr.  HART.  None.  Clearly  the  Fed- 
eral Government  prohibits  it  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cor- 
rect, and  I  say  Congre^  has  a  right  to 
spell  out  provisions  ag&inst  it.  This 
amendment  does  not  go  beyond  the  area 
that  is  already  covered  by  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
seeks  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax.  It  does  so 
on  the  basis  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. We  know  there  is  economic  dis- 
crimination and  racial  discrimination. 
Both  amendments  permit  us  to  move 
into  State  and  local  elections  on  that 
basis.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  discrimina- 
tion of  that  type,  we  can  establish  a 
criminal  act  in  a  State  or  local  election 
with  respect  to  vote  buying  and  regis- 
tration support. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  added  to  the  bill. 
We  feel  that  the  existing  code  with  re- 
spect to  corrupt  practices  prohibits  the 
buying  of  votes.  That  is  one  thing  we 
can  all  agree  on.  Admittedly  the  bill 
does  not  reach  State  or  local  elections. 
That  is  because  of  the  second  reason, 
which  persuades  us  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  constitutional  question. 
Unless  there  is  discrimination,  there  is 
grave  question  as  to  whether  we  could 
reach  it.  That  treatment,  given  in  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  bill,  re- 
sponds with  reasonable  effectiveness  to 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Basic  to  this  apprehen- 
sion on  our  part,  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  reported,  is  the  point  that  this 
may  have  the  effect  of  defeating  very 
worthwhile  efforts  to  raise  voter  partici- 
pation, not  alone  in  the  South,  but  all 
across  the  country.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  recommend  that  the 
amendment  be  not  adopted. 

With  respect  to  the  first  reason,  as  to 
how  it  would  inhibit  community  efforts, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  defer  a 
vote  on  the  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  willing,  until  we  have 


had  an  expression  from  the  Attorney 
General.  However,  in  all  fairness  I 
should  state  that  we  would  still  oppose 
the  amendment  on  constitutional 
grounds,  regardless  of  what  the  Attorney 
General  said  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  getting  the  Attorney 
General  reports  and  I  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  be 
against  the  amendment  no  matter  what 
the  Attorney  General  says  but  I  do  not 
have  to  agree  with  him. 

We  have  just  as  much  right  to  move 
into  this  field  of  establishing  clean  elec- 
tions as  we  do  in  any  of  the  other  fields. 
I  am  not  ti-ying  to  restrict  the  right  to 
vote  or  the  right  to  register.  I  shall 
support  those  provisions  in  the  bill.  Here 
we  have  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  exist- 
ing law.  Some  time  ago  I  had  corre- 
spondence with  the  Attorney  General's 
office  in  Washington  on  some  corrupt 
practices  in  our  State  of  Delaware,  and 
I  received  the  reply  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  effect  that  if  I  could  show 
that  certain  money  was  used  to  pay  for 
votes  for  that  portion  of  the  ballot  which 
referred  to  national  offices  the  Attorney 
General  would  prosecute,  but  in  effect  he 
said  that  if  it  related  to  vote  buying  for 
State  offices  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

If  national  and  State  ofiBcers  are  listed 
on  the  same  ballot  how  could  I  as  a  lay- 
man prove  what  vote  a  man  might  have 
been  paid  $10  for?  How  could  it  be 
shown  what  part  of  a  vote  had  been 
paid  for  when  the  man  who  had  been 
paid  voted  a  straight  ticket? 

I  think  it  was  an  excuse  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  did 
not  want  to  prosecute  fraud  in  that  elec- 
tion. In  that  instance  it  would  be  up  to 
me  as  an  individual  to  prove  that  the 
money  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral candidates  running  at  that  election 
and  to  prove  that  it  was  not  for  the  use 
of  those  running  for  State  office. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted  no 
Attorney  General  could  come  back  with 
any  such  flimflam  excuse.  He  would 
have  to  prosecute  such  a  case  regard- 
less. That  is  the  heart  of  the  whole 
question.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  raised  the  point  because 
now  we  are  getting  down  to  the  issue  of 
what  is  wrong  with  existing  law.  Do 
we  wish  to  exempt  under  some  flimflam 
excuse  the  right  of  someone  to  buy  and 
sell  votes,  or  do  we  wish  to  break  up  the 
practice?  If  we  wish  to  break  it  up  we 
should  desire  to  break  it  up  entirely, 
whether  a  voter  is  voting  once  or  twice, 
whether  he  is  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket,  or  whether  he  is  voting  the  Re- 
publican ticket. 

Whether  he  is  voting  for  a  national 
candidate  or  for  a  State  candidate,  if  a 
person  is  being  paid,  he  ought  to  be 
prosecuted.  The  person  who  is  paying 
him  should  be  prosecuted  also. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  we  would  do 
under  the  pending  amendment.  We 
would  cut  through  all  that  redtape.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  read  the  objections 
if  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  can  raise  any. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  neither 


a  flimflam  excuse  nor  a  piece  of  redtape 
Let  us  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  one 
has  said  that  it  was. 

Mr.  HART.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  has  not  persuaded  me  that  that 
is  really  what  is  involved.  The  Attorney 
General  very  properly  would  refrain 
from  bringing  criminal  cases  arising  out 
of  State  or  local  elections.  Merely  add- 
ing such  a  provision  to  the  bill  would  not 
add  a  constitutional  right  if  none  there- 
tofore existed.  The  concern  that  we 
have  is  that  for  us  to  pass  local  election 
laws,  unless  they  are  tied  to  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  would  clearly  consti- 
tute an  unconstitutional  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
particular  situation  involved  a  road  con- 
tractor who  was  trying  to  obtain  a  con- 
tract for  building  a  road  that  was  being 
built  pai'tly  with  Federal  funds  and 
partly  with  State  funds.  He  was  ap- 
proached and  asked  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  campaign  and  promised  that 
in  turn  he  was  to  get  the  contract. 
Supposedly  we  have  laws  prohibiting 
corporations  making  political  contribu- 
tions, particularly  under  such  circum- 
stances. We  have  laws  to  prohibit  kick- 
backs on  contracts  in  which  Federal 
money  is  in\'olved.  However,  in  that 
case  the  Attorney  General  came  back 
and  said  that  unless  I  could  prove  that 
the  payment  was  made  and  that  the 
money  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  elect  national  candidates 
who  were  on  the  ticket  that  year  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it. 

I  say  again  that  it  boils  down  to  the 
following  question:  Are  we  for  clean 
elections  or  are  we  not?  The  committee 
itself  has  already  gone  part  way.  The 
bill  which  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  supposedly  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration provides  that  it  shall  be  a 
Federal  crime  if  anyone  buys  an  illegal 
vote  or  pays  a  person  to  register  fraudu- 
lently. If  the  voter  voted  a  second  time 
it  would  be  a  Federal  crime  if  he  were 
paid,  but  under  the  bill  he  could  be  paid 
if  he  should  vote  only  once.  So  far  as 
the  bill  is  concerned  there  is  nothing 
against  that  possibility. 

Surely  that  is  not  what  the  committee 
means  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  might  be 
paid  $5  or  $10  to  register.  If  he  should 
register  properly  all  well  and  good,  but  if 
he  should  register  illegally  the  person 
who  registered  and  the  person  who  paid 
him  would  be  subject  to  a  fine.  I  think 
it  is  silly  to  approach  the  problem  in  any 
such  manner.  Either  we  are  against  the 
practice  of  vote  buying  all  the  way  across 
the  board  or  we  are  not.  The  commit- 
tee itself,  in  section  9  of  the  bill,  has 
already  made  the  determination  that  it 
will  deal  with  elections  in  all  50  States. 
I  understand  that  this  provision  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
A  majority  of  the  committee,  including 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  thought  that 
we  had  a  constitutional  right  to  adopt 
that  provision.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  now 
speaking  of  the  poll  tax  provision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that,    I  shall 
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cuDPort  him  on  that  provision.  At  the 
same  time  in  supporting  him  in  reference 
to  that  provision  and  agreeing  with  him 
on  that  I  maintain  also  that  we  have  the 
right  to  go  into  the  same  50  States  on 
the  same  principle  and  say  that  clean 
elections  shall  be  held  in  those  States. 

Mr  HART.  The  Senator  knows  that 
we  do  not  attempt  to  reach  State  or  local 
elections  with  a  criminal  sanction  on 
payment  for  fraudulent  registration  in 
voting.  Why?  Because  we  had  veiT 
grave  doubt  that  on  that  basis  we  could. 
It  is  that  point  to  which  I  reply.  It  is 
not  a  piece  of  redtape  or  flimflam.  It  is 
a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege  that  he  wishes  to  make. 
I  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 


VIETNAM— PERSONAL  STATEMENT 
BY  SENATOR  MORSE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  take  the 
floor  for  such  time  as  I  think  necessai-y 
on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  my  discussion  of  this 
question  of  personal  privilege,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  brilliant 
argument  and  speech  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]  at  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  rally 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  April  17. 
1965,  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
that  it  be  followed  by  a  column  written 
by  Murray  Kempton  for  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  of  April  23  concerning 
a  debate  between  Senator  Gruening  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
Bundy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks    by     Senator    Ernest    Grttening, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska,  at  Rallt  of  Vietnam 
Sponsored  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  at  Sylvan  Theater,  April  17,  1965 
Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  speak  to  you 
this  afternoon  on  the  undeclared  War  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me.  In  ad- 
dressing similar  groups  such  as  this  from 
coast  to  coast,  to  find  on  university  campus 
after  university  campus  both  the  faculties 
and  students  discussing  In  an  Informed  and 
Informative  manner  the  Issues  Involved  in 
Vietnam. 

The  extensive  use  of  teach-ins  Is  a  promis- 
ing and  welcome  development. 

Such  discussions  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam  are  healthy  In 
a  democratic  society  such  as  o\irs.  Your 
right  to  petition  the  Congress  Is  a  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution — It  Is  a  right 
forming  the  very  cornerstone  of  that  Con- 
stitution— It  Is  a  right  which  you  are  exer- 
cising today  In  protesting  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  U.S.  policies  in  Viet- 
nam—policies which  violate  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  democracy  was  found- 
ed and  which  has  heretofore  distinguished 
our  Nation  from  the  totalitarian.  Fascist,  and 
Communist  governments  of  the  right  and  the 
left. 


The  United  States  has  always  stood  for 
government  by  the  people — government  by 
majority  rule — with  full  protection  for  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

But  the  co;irse  of  action  followed  by  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  under  three  sep- 
arate administrations  has  not  been  governed 
by  adherence  to  the  principle  of  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  U.S.  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  In  supporting  oppressive 
governments  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
ground  that  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  a  totalitarian.  Communist  govern- 
ment and  likewise  does  not  represent  the 
will  of  Its  peoples,  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  rights. 

We  should  not  be  svu-prlsed  when  Com- 
munist nations  act  like  Communist  nations. 
But  we  should  be  surprised  when  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  to  free  oppressed  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  has  for  10  years  now 
backed  oppressive  governments  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  in  support  of  which  the  United 
States  has  now  escalated  its  military  actions 
Into  North  Vietnam. 

The  roots  of  the  present  dilemma  facing 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam  go  back  to 
our  decision  to  back  France  after  World 
War  n  when  It  sought  to  regain  Vietnam 
as  a  colony  of  Prance. 

That  was  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Antlcolonialism  has  been  the  longstand- 
ing policy  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
sought  no  colonies  for  ourselves.  We  should 
not  have  backed  the  French  when  they 
sought  to  reimpose  the  yoke  of  colonialism 
upon  the  people  of  Vletman. 

The  United  States  supported  Prance  In  Its 
colonlallzatlon  efforts  in  Vietnam  to  the 
time  of  $2  billion. 

In  doing  so,  the  United  States  became 
Identified  with  France  In  the  minds  of  the 
Vietnamese  who  were  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom from  any  sort  of  foreign  rule.  The  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  fought  as  strongly  against 
the  French  as  they  had  fought  hundreds  of 
years  before  to  oust  the  Chinese. 

With  the  decisive  military  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  In  May  of  1954, 
It  became  evident  to  the  people  of  France — 
as  It  should  have  become  evident  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  long  since — that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  was  not  to  be  won  on 
the  battlefield,  but  was  a  political  struggle 
and  could  and  should  be  settled  at  the 
conference  table. 

Then  came  the  Geneva  conference  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  France,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Soviet 
Russia,  Communist  China,  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
regime. 

At  Geneva,  the  conferees  agreed  to  iovx 
conditions: 

First.  Vietnam  was  to  be  partitioned  along 
the  17th  parallel  Into  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Second.  Regulations  were  Imposed  on  for- 
eign military  personnel  and  on  increased 
armaments. 

Third.  Countrywide  elections,  leading  to 
the  reunification  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam were  to  be  held  by  July  20, 1956. 

Fourth.  An  International  Control  Com- 
mission— ICC — was  to  be  established  to  su- 
pervise the  Implementation  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
agreement. 

However.  It  did  issue  a  statement — 
unilaterally— promising:  "It  (1)  will  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb 
the  Geneva  agreements;  (2)  would  view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  In  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and   as   seriously   threatening  international 


peace  and  security,  and  (3)  shall  continue 
to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elec- 
tions, supervised  by  the  UJJ.  to  Insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly." 

The  armistice  agreement — and  It  was  never 
Intended  to  be  more  than  an  armistice  imtll 
the  two  halves  of  Vietnam  could  be  unified — 
was  signed  at  Geneva  on  July  21,  1954. 

On  October  10.  1954,  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist regime  took  over  North  of  the  17th 
parallel  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Immediately  took  control  over 
North  Vietnam  In  typical  Communist  style, 
imposing  a  tight  police  state  there  with  all 
the  loss  of  Individual  and  economic  free- 
doms Implicit  In  such  a  takeover. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists took  over  In  the  north.  South  Viet- 
nam became  an  Independent  nation  south 
of  the  17th  parallel  with  the  U.S.  hand- 
picked  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  as  premier. 

This  was  the  opportunity  the  United 
States  had  In  South  Vietnam  to  show  that 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  true  democracy 
could  flourish  and  the  people  there  could 
live  In  peace  with  their  Individual  free- 
doms preserved  and,  assisted  by  U.S.  economic 
aid,  enjoying  ever-Increasing  social  and 
economic  benefits. 

Remember,  South  Vietnam  is  the  bread- 
basket of  southeast  Asia.  North  Vietnam  Is 
the  poor  part  of  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  had  everjrthlng  working  In  Its  favor 
to  txirn  South  Vietnam  Into  a  showcase  so 
that  when  the  elections  called  for  In  July 
of  1956  under  the  Geneva  Convention  took 
place,  Hanoi  would  be  outvoted  and  the 
people  would  choose  to  be  reunited  under 
the  leadership  of  non-Communists. 
But  we  threw  away  our  opportunity. 
We  did  not  Insist  on  Individual  freedoms, 
but  stood  by  while  Diem  Imposed  an  ever- 
Increasing  terroristic,  brutal,  corrupt  gov- 
ernment. 

Economic  and  social  benefits  for  the  peo- 
ple were  forgotten  while  Diem,  with  the  help 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  American  tax- 
payers dollars  conquered  faction  after  fac- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  to  Impose  on  It  his 
iron,  ruthless  rule.  South  Vietnam — like 
North  Vietnam — became  a  police  state. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  unification 
elections  called  for  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion— which  we  had  agreed  to  In  our  vml- 
lateral  protocol — we  pulled  the  string  on  our 
puppet  Diem  and  he  refused  to  go  through 
with  the  reunification  elections,  playing 
right  Into  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists both  In  South  Vietnam  and  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Before  being  overrun  by  the  Chinese,  Viet- 
nam had  been  an  Independent  nation  for 
some  eight  hundred  years.  Its  people  wanted 
both  independence  and  unity. 

When  Diem  refused  unification  elections, 
the  people  knew  that  reunification  and  self- 
determination  could  come  about  only 
through  armed  resistance. 

Many  of  the  Vletcong  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  In  the  early  stages  of  the  guerrilla 
war  there  were  former  Vletminh  fighters 
who  had  gotten  their  training  In  the  fight 
against  France.  Many  went  North  to  Hanoi 
for  training  there,  slipping  back  to  South 
Vietnam  to  rejoin  the  fighting.  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  joined  them  in  increas- 
ing numbers  as  the  years  fled  by  and  Diem's 
government  became  harsher  and  harsher. 

War  Is  not  a  pleasant  pursuit  wherever 
and  whenever  fought. 

Both  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong, together  with  their  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  supporters,  fight  with  brutality, 
sadism  and  torture.  Perhaps  by  Asiatic 
standards  anything  goes  in  wartime. 

In  addition.  Diem — openly  supported  by 
the  United  States  economically  and  mili- 
tarily— sought  to  retain  his  domination  over 
South  Vietnam  and  the  rule  of  his  corrupt 
henchmen,    practiced    torture    not    In    the 
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course  of  waging  war  on  the  battlefied,  but 
against  civilians  in  the  torture  chambers  in 
Saigon  operated  by  Diem's  secret  police. 

The  facts  of  what  went  on  in  South  Viet- 
nam before,  during  and  after  Diem's  regime 
are  now  slowly  coming  to  light. 

I  strongly  commend  to  your  attention  two 
new  books  by  two  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
authors. 

The  first,  already  on  the  bookstands.  Is  en- 
titled. "The  New  Face  of  War,"  and  is  by 
Associated  Press  Reporter  Malcome  W. 
Browne. 

The  second,  which  will  be  released  in  ap- 
proximately 10  days,  is  by  New  York  Times 
Reporter  David  Halberstam,  and  is  entitled. 
"The  Making  of  a  Quagmire." 

Botli  these  books  are  must  reading  for 
anyone  who  would  understand  how  the 
United  States  got  into  its  present  predica- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Both  have  been  excel- 
lently reviewed  by  I.  F.  Stone  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

You  all  recall  how.  after  the  fall  of  Diem, 
the  basic  Instability  of  the  government  in 
South  Vietnam  and  its  lack  of  a  firm  basis  in 
popular  support  became  apparent  in  coup 
after  coup  until  it  became  difficult  at  any 
given  moment  to  tell  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  store. 

This  situation,  so  reminiscent  of  a  comic 
opera  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  was  best  de- 
scribed by  the  noted  columnist.  Art  Buch- 
wald,  last  September  which  in  humorous 
form  punctures  the  myth  tliat  we  came  there 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  government 
of  Vietnam,  a  request  which,  incidentally, 
we  fostered.  That  government  has  long 
since  gone  and  the  United  States  is  now-in 
effect  the  government.  This  is  what  Buch- 
wald  WTOte : 

"Probably  the  man  who  has  the  toughest 
Job  in  the  world  at  the  moment  is  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  who  has  been  traveling  around 
the  world  at  the  request  of  President  John- 
son, explaining  our  Vietnam  policies  to  heads 
of  state. 

•'Altnough  we  haven't  attended  any  of  the 
briefings,  we  can  just  imagine  what  is  going 
on  as  Ambassador  Lodge  is  presenting  his 
case,  let  us  say,  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 

"  'Now,  sir,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  United  States  has  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam well  in  hand.  Under  the  firm  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  many  new  re- 
forms have  been  instituted.' 

"As  Ambassador  Lodge  is  speaking,  a 
courier  from  the  American  Embassy  rushes 
la  and  gives  him  a  telegram.  The  Ambas- 
sador reads  It. 

"  'Well,  as  I  was  saying.  General  Khanh  has 
been  dividing  the  country  and  the  United 
States  feels  he  can  no  longer  control  the 
various  factions.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to 
support  a  general  who  has  the  confidence  of 
the  people.' 

"The  phone  rings  and  the  King  hands  It 
to  Ambassador  Lodge. 

"  'Yes,  I  see.  sir.  Right,  sir.  I  understand. 
Of  course.    Thank  you.' 

"He  hangs  up  the  phone  and  continues: 
"You  see.  Your  Majesty,  our  experts  believe 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem  would  be 
to  have  a  three-man  military  junta  govern 
until  we  can  have  elections.  We  feel  General 
Khanh  has  been  a  handicap  and  we  intend 
to  support  General  Minh,  whom  General 
Khanh  had  disposed  of  several  months  ago 
with  our  help.  Our  strategy  is  to  send  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  out  into  the  field 
to  fight  the  Vietcong  on  their  own  terms.' 

"An  aid  whispers  something  in  Ambas- 
sador Lodge's  ear.  He  nods  and  says,  'Be- 
cause of  the  rioting  in  Saigon  oiu:  strategy 
has  been  flexible  and  we  are  now  urging  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  to  return  to  Saigon 
to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
We  feel  this  can  best  be  done  with  General 
Minh  in  command  of  the  — .' 


"Another  messenger  from  the  American 
Embatsy  dashes  in  and  hands  Lodge  a  cable. 

"  "Therefore,  In  line  with  what  our  people 
have  worked  out,  we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  Dr.  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Saigon  government.  Dr.  Oanh  is  a 
Harvard-educated  economist  and  gets  along 
very  well  with  Ambassador  Taylor.  Genera! 
Khanh  is  now  in  Dalat  resting  up  fiom  a 
physical  and  mental  breakdown.' 

"The  phone  rings  again  and  Ambassador 
Lodge  answers  it.  'Thank  you  very  much. 
That's  very  interesting. 

"  'I  wa|it  you  to  understand.  Your 
Majesty,  we  have  not  ruled  out  General 
Khanh's  contribution  to  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  decided  that  in  spite  of 
everything  he  still  holds  the  title  of  Premier 
and  we  have  every  intention  at  this  time  of 
supporting  his  government.' 

"The  Ambassador's  secretary  hands  him 
another  paper. 

"  'As  you  have  probably  read,  the  main 
problem  in  Vietnam  is  the  friction  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Buddhists.  Realizing 
this,  the  Americans  have  a  plan  to  prevent 
rioting  between   the  two  factions.' 

"The  secretary  hands  him  another  paper. 

"  'But  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  some 
rioting  would  have  a  good  effect  and  there- 
fore we've  authorized  the  riots  nov/  going 
on  throughour  the  country. 

"  'Our  main  objective,  of  course,  is  to  win 
the  war,  but  we  realize  that  this  cannot  be 
done  until  there  is  a  stable  government  in 
Vietnam.  We  feel  we  have  such  a  govern- 
ment with  Dr.  Oanh  and  *  *   •.• 

"The  phone  rings  again  and  Ambassador 
Lodge  answers  it  wearily.  'Yes.  sir.  Whom 
did  you  say?     Mme.  Nhu?     Thank  you.' 

"He  turns  back  to  the  King.  'Well,  where 
was  I?'  " 

And  now  we  are  off  again  with  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  recalled  to  gather  support  for  the  U.S. 
position  in  other  countries. 

So  the  United  States  has  fumbled  and 
bumbled  along  in  Vietnam  for  over  10  years 
now,  disregarding  our  international  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

We  violated  two  commitments  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  which  we  unilaterally 
agreed  to  support. 

We  increased  the  armaments  and  military 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam  and  prevented 
the  holding  of  unification  elections  called 
for  by  that  Convention. 

But  further  we  failed  to  live  up  to  our 
commitment  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Article  33  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  states:  "The  parties  to  any  dispute, 
the  continuance  of  which  Is  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  shall  first  of  all,  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  re- 
sort to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements, 
or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  negotiation. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  by  Inquiry. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  mediation. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  conciliation. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  arbitration. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  by  judicial  settle- 
m.ent. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  resorting  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  any  other  peace- 
ful means. 

That  Is  why  I  have  maintained  for  over  a 
year,  and  continue  to  maintain,  that  if  we 
had  waged  peace  as  vigorously  as  we  have 


waged  war  we  would  not  now  be  In  the  mess 
we're  in. 

Within  2  months  after  the  Geneva  Con. 
vention  was  signed  In  1954,  a  conference  waa 
convened  In  Manila  and  a  collective  security 
pact  was  signed  known  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Pact.  It  was  signed  by  the 
Governments  of  Australia,  France,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The 
parties  agreed  to  protect  these  countries  from 
"armed  attack  and  countersubversive  activi- 
ties directed  from  without  against  their  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  political  stability." 

Are  allied  soldiers  from  Australia  in  the 
front  lines  fighting  and  dying  alongside  U.S. 
soldiers  and  marines?  They  are  not.  And 
where  are  the  French  soldiers,  tlie  New  Zea- 
land soldiers,  the  Pakistani  soldiers,  the  Phil- 
ippine soldiers,  the  Thailand  soldiers,  the 
United  Kingdom  soldiers? 

They  are  not  there  or  If  so  In  only  token 
numbers.  At  present  the  United  States  Is 
golns;  it  alone  in  Vietnam.  From  reactions 
in  other  cfipitals  of  the  free  world,  it  looks 
as  if  the  United  States  will  continue  to  go  It 
alone,  often  even  without  the  moral  support 
of  our  SEATO  allies,  and  despite  our  Govem- 
menfs  earnest  pleadings  for  their  partici- 
pation. 

And  now  the  United  States  has  escalated 
the  war  by  air  strikes  into  North  Vietnam, 
while  the  voices  are  being  raised  to  send 
more  and  more  troops  Into  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  able  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Miami  Herald,  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
and  other  dailies,  John  S.  Knight,  one  of 
the  great  figures  in  the  world  of  American 
journalism,  stated  it: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  groimd  forces  can- 
not cope  with  their  enemies  from  the  North. 
U.S.  troop.s  are  engaged  in  combat,  and  there 
is  talk  in  Waj^hington  of  committing  some 
250,000  more  to  the  struggle. 

"The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  winning  this 
war.  Nor  can  we  so  long  as  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  is  infiltrated  by  the  enemy. 
As  Richard  Dudman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  has  reported,  'Our  side  may  still 
control  the  cities  and  the  air,  but  their  side 
controls  the  great  majority  of  the  country- 
side and  commands  the  allegiance  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.'  " 

There  have  been  ever  mounting  protests 
against  the  escalation  policy  in  Vietnam. 

We  miglit.  perhaps,  by  sending  t'le  million 
men  to  Vietnam  which  Hanson  Baldwin,  the 
military  critic  of  the  Now  York  Times,  has 
proposed  and  reflects  some  of  the  thinking 
in  the  Pentagon  to  keep  that  area  in  subjec- 
tion. But  what  then?  Do  we  propose  to 
stay  there  indefinitely  and  hold  Vietnam  as 
conquered  territory.  Sooner  or  later  that 
would  lead  to  an  all-out  Asian  war  in  which 
there  could  be  no  victors  and  only  stagger- 
ing losses.  That  is  why  I  say  we  cannot  win 
the  war.     Certainly  not  by  military  means. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  put  the  spot- 
light on  the  basic  problem  when  it  advised 
the  President  "to  repudiate  the  misguided 
advisers  who,  in  the  name  of  a  bankrupt 
philosophy  of  containment  have  led  him, 
step  by  disastrous  step,  into  an  Asian 
morass." 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis  cried  out  in  one  voice  in 
a  newsp.iper  advertisement:  "Mr.  President, 
In  the  Name  of  God.  Stop  It,"  saying  in 
part: 

"It  Is  not  a  light  thing  for  an  American 
to  say  that  he  is  dismayed  by  his  country's 
actions.  We  do  not  say  it  lightly,  but  soberly 
and  in  deep  distress.  Our  Government's 
actions  in  Vietnam  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  unworthy  either  of  the  high  standards 
of  our  common  religious  faith,  or  of  the 
lofty  aspirations  on  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

"Now  the  United  States  has  begun  the 
process   of   extending   the   war   beyond  the 
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horders  of  South  Vietnam,  with  all  the  at- 
«:ndant  dangers  of  precipitating  a  far  greater 
amflict  perhaps  even  on  a  global  and  nuclear 

^"^"Mr  President,  we  plead  with  you  to  re- 
verse this  course.  Let  us  admit  our  mis- 
takes and  work  for  an  immediate  cease-fire. 
L£t  us  call  a  conference  of  all  the  nations 
involved,  including  China,  not  alone  to  con- 
clude peace  but  to  launch  at  once  a  major 
and  cooperative  effort  to  heal  and  rebuild 
thai  wounded  land. 

"Mr  President,  we  plead  with  you  with 
the  utmost  urgency  to  turn  our  Nation's 
course  before  it  Is  too  late,  from  cruelty  to 
compassion,  from  destruction  to  healing, 
from  retaliation  to  reconciliation,  from  war 

to  peace."  _     , 

Heading  the  list  of  2,500  clergymen  are 
such  outstanding  individuals  as  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord,  Washington  area,  Methodist 
Church;  Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  president. 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association;  Dr.  Ed- 
win T.  Dahlberg,  former  president.  National 
Council  of  Churches;  Father  Peter  Riga, 
moderator.  Catholic  Council  on  Civil  Liber- 
ties; Dr.  Isidor  B.  Hoffman,  chaplain  to  Jew- 
ish students,  Columbia  University;  and  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Cadbury,  biblical  scholar,  former 
chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

My  able  and  distinguished  Senate  col- 
league. Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  In 
an  able  article  in  this  week's  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  entitled:  "We  Should  Negotiate  a 
Settlement  in  Vietnam"  states:  "Our  strug- 
gle in  South  Vietnam  has  reached  a  point 
where  neither  side  can  achieve  a  conclusive 
military  decision,  and  the  only  visible  pros- 
pect for  a  solution  is  to  be  found  at  the  con- 
ference table.  But  there  is  so  much  Wash- 
ington talk  about  stepping  up  the  war  that 
it  threatens  to  engulf  all  rational  discussion 
of  the  crisis  v,e  face — almost  as  if  peace  were 
something  to  be  avoided." 

I  agree.  But  meetings  such  as  this  one 
this  afternoon,  if  conducted  In  an  orderly, 
thoughtful  manner  should  help  in  showing 
that  the  voices  of  reason  will  not  be  stilled. 
The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  sponsoring  this 
gathering.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  elements,  both  fascist  and  commu- 
nist, which  seek  to  pervert  events  such  as 
this  for  their  own  mischievous  ends.  But 
the  voices  of  reason  will  not  be  stilled  by 
such  tactics — and  the  people  of  the  United 
.States  will  recognize  that  their  own  stake 
In  preventing  further  escalation  of  this  war 
In  Vietnam  is  too  great  to  be  swayed  by 
fascist  or  communist  diversionary  tactics. 

We  stand  today  on  the  brink  of  a  world 
war  of  cataclysmic  proportions. 

In  commenting  on  the  President's  speech 
In  which  he  offered  unconditional  negotia- 
tions, the  noted  columnist  Walter  Llppmann 
stated:  "Though  no  one  can  prove  it,  it  Is 
]ust  possible  that  a  year  ago  that  such  a 
Presidential  statement  could  have  changed 
the  course  of  the  war." 

As  it  happens.  I  have  been  speaking  out 
constantly  on  this  subject  for  over  a  year. 

In  a  major  address  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
March  10.  1964.  I  urged  that  the  United 
States  take  its  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  I  ex- 
pressed then,  and  have  repeatedly  ever  since, 
my  view  that  the  United  States  liad  no  busi- 
ness being  in  South  Vietnam  militarily,  that 
we  should  never  have  gone  in,  that  we  should 
never  have  stayed  in,  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  "was  in  no  wise  jeopardized  or 
imperiled  by  whatever  happened  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  all  of  Vietnam  was  not  worth  the 
life  of  a  single  American  boy.  We  have  now 
lost  over  400  of  them.  And  if  this  war  con- 
tinues, if  it  escalates  still  more,  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  every  likelihood  of  its  doing,  our 
casualty  lists  will  mount  to  even  more  tragic 
proportions. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  President 
Johnson  had  inherited  the  mess   in  South 


Vietnam  from  previous  administrations;  that 
it  was  not  of  his  making,  that  he  could  and 
should  reverse  the  policies  of  his  predecessors. 
And  If  he  had  acted  then,  as  Walter  Llppmann 
has  pointed  out,  disengagement  and  a  nego- 
tiated peace  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  to 
achieve.    Moreover,  our  pledge  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  article  33,  the  conditions  of  which 
I  have  cited,  made  such  action  mandatory  be- 
fore we  increased  our  military  participation, 
which  in  itself  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreement  and  our  unilateral  com- 
mitment   to    it.      Consequently,    when    we 
charge  treaty  violation  against  North  Viet- 
nam, let  us  look  at  the  beam  in  our  own  eye.  , 
In  consequence  of  my  deep  convictions  on 
this  subject,  I  was  unable  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  White 
House   last   August,   approving   not  only   of 
what  had  been  done  by  the  administration 
in  Vietnam,  but  authorizing  the  President  to 
use  our  Armed  Forces  as  he  saw  fit  anywhere 
m  southeast  Asia.     Only  two  of  us  In  the 
Congress  voted  against  this  resolution.    My 
distinguished     colleague.      Senator     Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  who  was  the  other  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  against  this  resolution, 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  we  are  con- 
ducting war  In  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.     Despite 
congressional  ratification  of  the  resolution, 
there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress as  the  Constitution  provides.    Of  course, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  declaration,  but 
neither  should  we  be  carrying  on  a  war  as  we 
are  doing. 

But  now  Is  not  the  time  to  reminisce  about 
what  might  have  been. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  point  out  the  follies 
and  errors  of  the  past. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  ahead  and  find  a 
decent  way  out. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  positive  action  to 
wage  peace  as  actively  and  forcibly  as  we 
have  been  and  now  seem  determined  to  wage 
war. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  commended  for 
modifying  a  previous  stand  and  declaring 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  without  any   preconditions. 

That  is  a  good  first  step  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning. 

More  needs  to  be  done. 
The  United  States  should  immediately  an- 
nounce the  cessation  of  our  bombings  In 
North  Vietnam,  at  the  very  least  for  a  period 
while  negotiations  can  go  forward  not  at  the 
point  of  a  gun. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  negotiate 
an  immediate  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  should  do  this  by  recognizing  the  clear 
facts  of  life:  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
basically  a  civil  war,  the  control  of  which 
does  not  rest  In  the  capital  of  North  Viet- 
nam— Hanoi — or  in  Communist  China,  which 
our  war  hawks  are  apparently  baiting  to  come 
into  the  conflict. 

Well,  China  has  not  yet  come  In,  and  In 
view  of  our  provocative  actions  and  utter- 
ances appears  to  me  to  have  shown,  to  date, 
admirable  self-restraint. 

It  is  also  possible  that  China  as  yet  feels 
no  need  to  come  in  and  feels  that  the  United 
States  has  trapped  itself  into  a  mess  which 
ideally  suits  China's  purposes  and  propa- 
ganda. 

"Here."  the  Chinese  may  well  be  thinking, 
"the  United  States  Is  ensnared  all  alone  in  a 
bloody  war,  costly  In  lives  and  dollars,  sink- 
ing In  more  deeply  every  day,  pitting  white 
men  against  Asiatics  In  the  Asian  homeland, 
and  being  fought  to  a  standstill  by  a  small 
Asiatic  nation. 

"Why  interfere?  The  US.  course  suits 
us  perfectly.  It  Is  alienating  its  own  allies 
and  neutrals  and  thereby  strengthening 
China's  position  In  the  world." 

Yes.  we  are  probably  helping  the  very 
cause  which  It  Is  our  officially  declared  pur- 
pose to  defeat. 


The  ultimate  control  of  the  civil  war  In 
South  Vietnam  rests  with  the  Vietcong,  and 
they  must  be  brought  to  the  conference 
table. 

We  should  then  take  every  honorable  op- 
portunity to  seek  an  International  peace 
conference.  We  should  work  night  and  day 
to  bring  this  about. 

Nor  do  I  share  the  view  which  Is  given  In 
justification  of  our  military  action,  past, 
present,  and  future,  that  a  cessation  will  lead 
to  the  loss  of  all  southeast  Asia,  then  of 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  that  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to  fight 
Communist  invasion  on  the  beaches  of 
Hawaii  and  California.  This  view  strikes  me 
as  utter  nonsense.  This  is  the  John  Foster 
Dulles  domino  theory  raised  to  new  heights 
of  absurdity. 

As  far  as  southeast  Asia  is  concerned,  the 
future  may  not  be  certain  but  it  is  a  risk  that 
I  think  all  concerned  should  be  prepared 
to  take  In  view  of  the  tragic  alternatives. 
The  people  of  Vietnam  fought  Chinese  domi- 
nation In  the  past  for  generations.  They 
no  more  want  domination  by  China  than 
they  wanted  domination  by  the  French,  by 
the  Americans,  or  by  any  outsiders.  I  think 
we  would  probably  get  In  South  Vietnam  a 
Tltoist  form  of  communism,  seeking  Inde- 
pendence from  control  by  Peiplng,  the  very 
situation  that  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested  $2  billion  to  create  In  Yugo- 
slavia. Actually,  our  military  activity  which 
pits  Western  whites  against  Asiatics,  our  use 
of  bombing,  of  napalm,  and  gas.  Is  more 
likely  to  produce  the  undesirable  results 
which  It  Is  our  declared  purpose  to  obviate. 
For  If  our  escalation  brings  the  Chinese 
Into  the  war  and  they  once  move  Into  Viet- 
nam presumably  to  defend  It,  It  may  be 
difficult  to  get  them  out. 

As  for  the  insular  countries  in  the  Pacific — 
the  Philippines.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land— the  United  States  complete  control  by 
sea  and  alrpower  of  the  Pacific  makes  such  a 
conjuncture,  namely  that  they  will  fall  un- 
less we  carry  on  militarily  In  Vietnam,  mani- 
festly ridiculous. 

Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested  by  my 
colleague,  an  able  student  of  the  Far  East 
and  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mike  RUnsfield,  of  Montana,  we  should 
seize  the  opportunity  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  forthcoming  international  conference  on 
the  security  of  Cambodia's  borders  to  widen 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  to  include  the 
security  of  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  founded  on  the  principles  of  peace 
and  freedom.  It  behooves  the  United  States 
not  to  adopt  totalitarian  tactics  that  have. 
In  the  past,  characterized  both  Fascists  and 
Communist  regimes. 

The  United  States  should,  without  delay, 
focus  the  spotlight  not  on  the  arrows  but 
on  the  olive  branch  also  carried  In  our  na- 
tional emblem  by  the  American  eagle,  and 
seek  an  honorable  and  just  peace  In  Vietnam 
and  an  end  to  the  needless  killings  there. 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
Apr.  23,  1965] 
The  First  Debate 
(By  Murray  Kempton) 
William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,    and    Senator    Ernest    Grcening,    of 
Alaska,    debated    our    Vietnam    policy    last 
night  at  Joan  of  Arc  School  on  the  West  Side. 
William  Bundy  came  through  a  cluster  of 
the  youth  against  war  and  fascism  wearing 
their"  "Stop  the  War"  buttons  and  sat  down 
with   Gruening   for   a   predebate   television 
spot.      Their    host    asked    for    voice    levels. 
"Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men,"  Gruen- 
ing began,  "to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  party." 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  finished. 

He  looked  across  Jim  Jensen  at  Gruening 
and  smiled:  "And  that  means  Democrats." 
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We  were  watching  an  event  for  which 
there  was  no  remembered  precedent  In  our 
history.  If  we  are  not  at  war  In  Vietnam, 
p  we  are  Indisputably  engaged  In  what  Bundy 
prefers  to  call  a  "sober  and  measured  mili- 
tary effort."  And  now  a  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  pub- 
licly debating  a  Senator  from  the  President's 
own  party  who  wants  to  stop  the  war  before 
an  audience  overwhelmingly  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  and,  by  any  measure  of  its  re- 
sponse, demonstrably  hostile  to  his  policy. 

Ernest  Gruening  was  not  to  be  placated. 

"The  President's  policies,"  he  told  the  cam- 
eras, 'are  leading  directly  to  a  major  war. 
He  says  he  wants  no  wider  war.  but  he's 
widening  it  all  the  time." 

They  went  off  to  the  stage.  Congressman 
William  Ryan  introduced  Bundy  first. 

Bundy  arose,  tall  and  weary,  to  say  what 
an  honor  It  was  to  share  the  floor  with  a 
man  like  Senator  Grtjeninc  and  to  meet  the 
reform  Democrats. 

He  recalled  the  lessons  of  the  1930's.  We 
had  fought  Japan  to  prevent  one  nation  from 
dominating  Asia.  "We  seek  no  territory  and 
we  seek  no  bases  in  southeast  Asia." 

The  United  States,  he  said,  Is  going  about 
its  business  "in  as  measured  and  sober  a 
way  as  you  can  carry  out  a  military  cam- 
paign." At  which  eight  of  the  Youth 
Against  War  unfurled  a  sheet  of  paper 
painted  "Stop  the  War  in  Vietnam,"  and  be- 
gan to  chant  the  slogan  over  and  over,  until 
four  or  five  volunteers  came  over  and  tore  up 
the  sheet  and  a  policeman  came  and  took 
them  out.  It  did  not  seem  an  unpopular 
act  of  repression.  Bundy  began  again,  "The 
effort  must  be  pushed  In  the  maximum  In 
the  south.  The  job  can  be  done."  He  re- 
peated Johnson's  promise  that  we  will  not 
withdraw,  and  sat  down. 

Ryan  began  to  introduce  Gruening;  he 
came  to  the  citation,  a  Senate  speech  called 
"The  United  States  Should  Get  Out  of  Viet- 
nam," and  suddenly  the  applause  was  twice 
as  loud  as  any  that  had  followed  Bundy  and 
people  were  standing  up. 

Gruening  was  a  small  man  behind  a  forest 
of  microphones,  with  an  old,  strong  and 
amiable  voice. 

"We  say."  the  voice  declared,  "that  we  are 
doing  what  we  are  doing  because  other  people 
could  not  be  trusted.  But  we  have  violated 
three  different  treaties.  *  •  •  The  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  is  a  wholly  disastrous  piece 
of  folly  which  makes  us  absolutely  disgrace- 
ful before  the  whole  world  •  *  •  After  2 
months  of  bombing,  we  are  not  better  off 
than  we  were  before.  We  should  stop  It  and 
we  should  never  have  done  it  *  •  *  After 
you've  been  bombing  villages  with  napalm. 
It's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
people  that  you're  their  friends." 

The  applause  lasted  more  than  a  minute. 
Bundy  would  work  on  through  an  hour  be- 
fore an  audience  nasty  In  patches  but  In  gen- 
eral politely  disaffected.  But  the  point  Is 
not  that  audience — the  West  Side  may  be 
thought  of  as  exotic.  It  Is  rather  Ernest] 
Grxjeninc  and  that  conception  of  the  na- 
tional honor  which  he  has  the  strength  so 
matter  of  factly  to  express  at  a  monent  very 
like  a  time  of  war.  We  are  arguing  at  last 
in  public;  and  there  are  not  any  generations 
which  have  lived  through  an  occasion  as 
great  as  that  quite  simple  thing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther foundation  for  my  discussion  of  this 
question  of  personal  privilege,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  warmonger  spokes- 
men of  the  Johnson  administration,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  speech  that  I  made  at  a 
teach-in  all-night  seminar  session  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  last  Friday 
night  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  What  Purpose  War  in  Asia? 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Univer- 
sity  of    Oregon,   Eugene,    Oreg.,  April  23, 

1965) 

It  is  with  both  pleasure  and  pride  that  I 
accepted  your  invitation  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  faculty-student  committee  to  stop 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  not  only  to 
be  here,  but  I  am  proud  that  the  University 
of  Oregon  is  part  of  a  great,  swelling  tide  of 
opposition  in  this  country  to  the  war  in 
Asia,  and  to  the  use  of  force  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  monster  that  controls  its 
maker  instead  of  tlie  other  way  around. 

There  is  today  a  war  in  Asia  that  Is  as 
much  the  making  of  the  United  States  as  It 
Is  of  any  other  country.  And  one  cannot 
read  the  dally  paper  or  listen  to  the  presen- 
tations of  administration  ofScials  In  the  con- 
fines of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee without  realizing  that  the  only  plans 
of  the  American  Government  are  plans  for 
making  It  steadily  bigger. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  war  are 
but  vaguely  known  to  the  American  people 
and  even  to  the  Congress.  The  contingen- 
cies being  planned  for  are  not  known  at  all. 
The  ways  in  which  the  bombing  of  the  north 
are  supposed  to  produce  peace  remain  in  the 
realm  of  pure  mysticism. 

Yet  this  week.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  Ambassador  Taylor,  General 
Wheeler,  General  Westmoreland,  Admiral 
Sharp,  and  other  military  commanders  met 
in  Hawaii  to  plan  the  further  military  steps 
by  the  United  States  within  South  Vietnam 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  take  the  form 
of  the  familiar  prescription  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment has  dished  up  for  southeast 
Asia  for  the  last  5  years — to  increase  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  from  575,000  to  735,- 
000  men,  to  build  up  American  ground  com- 
bat forces  to  several  divisions,  and  to  inten- 
sify the  bombing  of  military  targets  and 
supply  routes  from  the  north  into  the  south. 

It  is  to  the  great  peril  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people  that  it  is  In  a  mili- 
tary conference  of  military  men  in  Hawaii 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is 
being  made,  a  foreign  policy  that  Is  leading 
the  American  people  into  the  Jaws  of  both 
China  and  Russia,  while  at  the  same  time 
stripping  us  of  friends  and  allies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Five  years  ago  we  were  concerned  about  a 
civil  war  in  Vietnam.  So  we  threw  Ameri- 
can money,  weapons,  and  prestige  into  that 
war  in  an  effort  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of 
the  faction  we  preferred.  Today,  more  than 
30,000  U.S.  troops  are  in  the  war,  hundreds 
of  American  aircraft  are  attacking  North 
Vietnam,  and  more  of  the  same  is  being 
planned.  From  a  civil  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  conflict  has  seen  North  Vietnam 
brought  directly  into  the  battle,  the  setting 
up  of  Soviet  antiaircraft  missiles  to  ward  off 
U.S.  planes,  and  the  preparation  by  Cliina 
to  send  its  armed  forces  into  the  fray. 

All  this  has  come  about  l>ecause  the  United 
States  has  preferred  war  to  seeing  itself 
proved  wrong  and  mistaken  in  its  support 
10  years  ago  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

The  takeover  by  the  military  of  American 
policy  in  Asia  is  producing  not  one  advan- 
tage for  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
strengthening  freedom  In  Vietnam,  north  or 
south.  It  Is  not  gaining  friends,  admirers, 
of  allies  In  Asia  for  the  United  States.  Yet 
if  it  is  not  to  strengthen  freedom  and  main- 
tain strong  allies  in  Asia,  what  in  the  world 
is  our  pwlicy  in  Asia? 

Why  are  we  fighting^  Why  do  we  Insist 
that  South  Vietnam  muilt  remain  non-Com- 
munist (one  cannot  say  "free"  because  it  is 
not  free)?  Why  do  our  advocates  of  more 
war  in  Vietnam  believe  the  United  States 
must  fight  the  Vletcong  Itself  If  it  Is  not  for 


the  notion  that  by  so  doing  we  are  going  to 
establish  and  maintain  some  kind  of  antl- 
Communlst  ring  arovmd  China  and  North 
Vietnam? 

The  whole  object  of  the  war  effort  is  to 
contain  China  and  to  keep  the  other  nations 
of  Asia  from  falling  into  her  sphere.  But 
the  use  of  military  means  to  reach  that  end 
is  destroying  the  very  end  itself. 

It  is  destroying  it  by  driving  Into  opposi- 
tlon  the  countries  we  claim  we  are  saving. 
There  are  in  Asia  six  nations  that  in  terms 
of  area,  population,  Industrial  capacity,  and 
resources  must  be  regarded  as  major  powers. 
They  are  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  India, 
Pakistan,  Japan,  and  Indonesia.  Of  these. 
we  are  driving  headlong  into  direct  military 
conflict  with  two:  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact,  our  expansion  of  the  war  by 
bombing  North  Vietnam  made  that  result 
Inevitable,  for  it  compelled  both  those  Com- 
munist countries  to  compete  with  each  other 
In  the  race  to  come  to  the  ala  of  North 
Vietnam. 

So  when  the  Soviet  Union  annoiuiced  that 
many  volunteers  desired  to  go  to  North  Viet- 
nam, and  offered  Its  antiaircraft  missiles, 
with  Rus.slan  technicians  to  man  them, 
China  upped  the  stakes  by  announcing  its 
preparations  to  send  the  Chinese  Army  into 
the  fray,  not  as  volunteers,  but  in  defense  of 
a  country  on  its  borders  that  was  under 
attack. 

Nearly  all  the  assessments  offered  to  date 
by  our  American  spokesmen  have  sought  to 
allay  fears  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  would 
drive  China  and  Russia  back  together.  Time 
and  again,  questioning  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  told  that  such  a  result  was  not 
considered  likely,  becais-j  Russia  is  too 
anxious  to  concentrate  her- attention  and 
resources  on  improving  the  living  standards 
of  her  own  people. 

But  what  Is  at  stake  for  Russia  and  China 
is  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  world 
Neither  can  afford  to  allow  a  sister  Com- 
munist state,  especially  a  small  one,  to  be 
shot  up  like  a  fish  in  a  barrel  by  the  United 
States  without  coming  to  her  aid  In  one  form 
or  another. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  China  and 
Russia  are  going  to  become  warm  Interna- 
tional bedfellows.  But  It  Is  a  question  of 
whether  they  are  going  to  put  men  and 
weapons  into  North  Vietnam  that  will  mean 
a  major  war  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  both  are  preparing  to  do. 

Where  do  we  stand  with  the  other  great 
powers  of  Asia?  How  about  Pakistan  and 
India? 

Because  Pakistan  has  persistently  criti- 
cized the  U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  and  ex- 
pressed a  certain  degree  of  sj-mpathy  and  sup- 
port for  China  In  recent  years,  a  planned  visit 
to  this  country  by  Its  President  Ayub  was 
postponed  at  our  request.  And  In  order  to 
even  up  things  between  Pakistan  and  her 
archenemy,  India,  we  asked  Prime  Minister 
Shastrl  to  postpone  his  visit,  too. 

Mr.  Shastrl  promptly  announced  he  was 
canceling  his  visit  to  Washington,  though  he 
would  come  to  Canada,  and  to  Moscow.  Nen 
June  we  will  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  Prime 
Minister  on  the  receiving  end  of  close  to  half 
a  billion  in  American  aid  each  year  visiting 
Canada,  from  where  he  receives  next  to  noth- 
ing, but  passing  up  the  United  States  because 
our  relations  are  too  strained.  That.  Inciden- 
tally, tells  you  a  lot  about  oiu-  foreign  aW 
program,  as  well  as  our  policy  In  Asia. 

The  reaction  to  Washington's  postpone- 
ment of  the  visits  has  not  only  been  violent. 
but  has  served  to  strengthen  both  Pakistan 
and  India  In  theh:  objections  to  U.S.  inter- 
vention In  Asia.  Mr.  Shastrl,  for  example. 
repeated  his  demand  that  the  United  States 
halt  Its  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  a  state- 
ment widely  hailed  In  India  as  one  that 
stands  up  to  President  Johnson  and  what 
Indian  papers  are  calling  his  bullying  diplo- 
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rv  For  the  first  time  In  his  career,  Mr. 
Qhnstri  has  all  political  factions  In  India 
flrmlv  united  behind  him  In  his  response  to 
fhrclumsy  attempt  to  whip  India  Into  line 
along  with  Pakistan  on  the  question  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  .  „  „ 

In  Pakistan,  we  read  that  the  toil  of  U.S. 
dead  in  Vietnam  does  not  alter  the  Image  of 
the  struggle  there  as  one  with  racial  over- 
tones in  which  the  United  States  Is  seen  as 
insensitive  to  the  military  devastation  of  an 
Asian  country.  Memories  of  Hiroshima  are 
being  evoked,  and  the  government-controlled 
Pakistani  newspapers  are  pointedly  asking 
whether  the  United  States  would  be  risking 
Its  present  bombing  strategy  In  any  European 
country  A  leading  newspaper.  Dawn,  ob- 
serves that  it  Is  "painful  to  see  how  little 
Americans  know  of  the  heart  of  Asia,  where 
they  want  to  act  as  perpetual  policemen  to 
'protect'  Asians  against  Asians.  Should 
large-scale  war  flare  up  In  Vietnam,"  It  con- 
tinues "Asia  will  emerge  in  ruins  and  the 
very  prospect  which  the  West  today  dreads 
50  much— the  rise  of  communism — will  then 
become  a  certainty." 

A  fifth  leading  nation  of  the  area  Is  In- 
donesia, In  a  recent  television  interview. 
President  Sukarno  responded  to  a  question 
about  Conamunlst  aggression  In  Vietnam 
with  an  Insulting  question  of  his  own: 
"What  Communist  aggression?"  On  Wednes- 
day we  learn  that  Indonesia  Intends  to  be 
counted  in  on  any  Asian  side  against  the 
United  States,  because  that  Is  the  meaning 
of  its  announcement  that  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers are  appearing  at  government  offices 
to  go  to  the  defense  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  only  major  Asian  power  that  gives 
so  much  as  lip  service  to  the  American  war 
effort  is  Japan.  Yet  her  people  are  so  op- 
posed to  that  war  that  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Sato  sent  his  own  personal  repre- 
sentative to  tour  the  area  and  to  make  his 
own  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  and 
future  of  our  policy.  His  report  to  Sato  was 
all  against  us. 

He  found  that  probably  30  percent  of  the 
Vietcong  were  Communists,  that  the  Vlet- 
cong cannot  be  considered  as  controlled  by 
either  Hanoi  or  Pelping,  and  that  the  United 
States  was  greatly  mistaken  In  thinking  that 
military  force  would  solve  matters.  It  may 
be  some  time  before  Japan  officially  changes 
Its  position  but  its  repeated  statements  to 
China  that  Japan  and  China  have  no  great 
conflicts  between  them  Is  a  hint  of  what  Is 
to  come. 

The  war  hawks  and  their  newspaper 
mouthpieces  will  tell  you  that  we  must  stop 
concerning  ourselves  with  what  other  coun- 
tries think,  and  do  what  we  think  Is  right 
In  Asia.  But  everything  they  want  us  to 
do  there  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit 
not  of  the  United  States,  but  of  India,  Pakis- 
tan, Japan,  Indonesia,  and  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  the  area  to  save  them  from  com- 
munism. Why  it  it,  then,  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  that  we  know  better  what  is  right 
for  them  than  they  do? 

I  suggest  that  the  editorial  I  have  quoted 
from  Dawn  tells  our  military  leadership  In 
the  Pentagon  something  that  they  appar- 
ently will  never  figtire  out  for  themselves; 
namely,  that  the  great  advances  made  by 
communism  have  been  made  in  the  ruins 
of  war.  The  destruction  and  desolation  of 
military  force  can  kill  a  lot  of  Communists. 
But  it  also  makes  Communists  where  none 
existed  before.  And  It  produces  the  dis- 
ruption and  breakdown  of  society  which  is 
the  great  opportunity  that  communism 
seizes. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  President 
Johnson's  offer  of  April  7  to  help  develop 
._the  Mekong  River  Valley.  But  what  is  wrong 
with  the  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion 
is  that  he  revealed  no  plans  for  ending  the 
war  which  is  making  development  Impossible 
anywhere  In  southeast  Asia.  And  within  2 
weeks,  his  military  high  command  was  meet- 


ing In  Hawaii  to  plan  the  next  escalation  of 
the  action. 

I  ask  you,  as  I  have  asked  administration 
officials  as  they  have  come  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee:  Can  you  tell 
me  how  carrying  the  war  to  the  north  Is 
going  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war? 

And  the  answer  is  the  one  we  hear  week 
after  week  from  our  Secretary  of  State,  by 
way  of  his  chant  about  making  China  and 
North  Vietnam  leave  theh:  neighbors  alone. 
To  go  8,000  miles  away — alone — to  make 
someone  else  leave  their  neighbors  alone  Is 
perhaps  the  most  hypocritical  assumption  of 
the  role  of  international  policeman  that  any 
nation  ever  claimed  for  Itself. 

It  is  not  going  to  defeat  the  Vletcong. 
It  Is  going  to  have  no  other  result  than  to 
bring  China  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  Into  the  war. 

Why,  Indeed,  should  North  Vietnam  stop 
whatever  It  Is  that  she  Is  doing  that  Secre- 
tary Rusk  cannot  describe  but  what  he  as- 
sures us  North  Vietnam  knows — when  It  has 
been  our  own  position  that  we  would  not 
quit  the  war  while  we  were  losing?  Do  we 
think  North  Vietnam  will  cry  "surrender"  and 
ask  for  negotiations  when  we  would  not 
under  the  same  circumstances?  Do  we  think 
that  North  Vietnam  will  do  as  we  say  but 
not  as  we  did,  which  was  to  escalate  the 
war  In  order  to  put  otu-selves  In  a  stronger 
bargaining  position? 

The  returns  are  coming  In  on  all  these 
assumptions  and  they  spell  not  peace  on 
American  terms  but  bigger  and  more  terrible 
war. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  at  any  point  has 
North  Vietnam  been  innocent  of  Illegal  ac- 
tion under  the  Geneva  agreement.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that  In  recent  months  and  perhaps 
in  recent  years,  the  Vietcong  movement  has 
received  considerable  advice  and  support 
from  North  Vietnam.  But  violations  by  one 
side  do  not  excuse  violations  by  the  other. 
Terrorist  methods  employed  by  one  side  have 
been  matched  by  terrorism  employed  by  the 
other.  The  United  States  had  the  clear  duty 
and  obligation  under  International  law  to 
petition  the  United  Nations  for  redress  of 
North  Vietnam's  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreement.  Why  didn't  we?  History  for 
generations  to  come  will  continue  to  ask  the 
United  States  that  question.  It  will  also 
continue  to  find  us  of  having  been  guilty  of 
substituting  the  jungle  law  of  military  might 
for  our  often  professed  ideal  of  the  rule  of 
law  through  international  agreement  In  cases 
of  threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  In 
southeast  Asia  we  have  walked  out  on  our 
Ideals  and  joined  the  Communists  In  becom- 
ing a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Each  escalation  by  the  United  States  has 
resulted  In  a  responding  escalation  within 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  are  now  at  the  point 
where  the  next  escalation  could  well  result  In 
a  direct  response  from  Hanoi.  Each  viola- 
tion and  retaliation  has  served  to  worsen  and 
not  to  Improve  the  American  position. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  oui  reliance  upon 
wealth  and  military  power  to  bring  about  a 
prowestern  government  in  South  Vietnam  has 
been  a  failure.  It  does  not  matter  that  our 
designs  upon  that  country  are  not  the  same 
as  were  the  French  designs.  Our  methods 
are  much  the  same,  and  they  are  failing 
every  bit  as  surely  as  did  the  French  methods. 
If  we  do  not  seek  traditional  colonial  ob- 
jectives, we  do  seek  In  Vietnam  the  nation- 
alist objective  of  American  military  sectu-lty 
as  we  see  it.  We  have  already  demonstrated 
that  far  from  seeking  the  free  political  choice 
for  the  people  of  Vietnam  we  do  not  Intend 
to  let  them  choose  anything  contrary  to 
American  Interests.  We  have  let  Vietnam  and 
the  entire  world  know  that  the  United  States 
considers  South  Vietnam  as  something  to  be 
lost  or  held  by  the  United  Stetes,  and  we  will 
kill  as  many  of  Its  people  and  destroy  as 
much  of  its  property  as  is  necessary  to  hold 
It. 


Our  success  with  that  objective  Is  going  to 
be  all  downhill,  just  as  it  has  been  downhUl 
for  10  years.  We  could  not  cope  with  re- 
bellion within  the  south  and  now  we  can- 
not cope  with  assistance  to  it  from  the  north. 
We  have  thrown  our  7th  Fleet,  hundreds  of 
aircraft,  and  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  into 
the  battle  without  success  anq  we  have  not 
yet  encountered  the  Army  of  North  Vietnam, 
much  less  that  of  China. 

Our  raids  on  North  Vietnam  have  been 
Illegal  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
And  they  have  failed  In  their  purpose  of 
making  the  Vletcong  give  up.  One  thing 
they  have  done  has  been  to  alienate  the  ma- 
jor cotmtrles  of  Asia  and  to  cause  serious 
alarm  among  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

Our  real  problem  In  Vietnam  Is  that  we 
cannot  control  the  situation  by  the  means 
we  know  best — money  and  military  force. 
We  cannot  control  It  because  we  want  the 
area  to  remain  pro-Western  and  to  serve  as 
a  bulwark  against  Chinese  expansion.  Those 
are  not  realistic  nor  realizable  objectives  In 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century.  We  never 
will  have  peace  In  Asia  on  those  terms. 

But  we  can  have  a  peace  In  Asia  when 
control  of  Indochina  is  removed  from  the 
Ideological  confiict  between  this  country  and 
China.  To  do  that  will  require  International 
supervision  and  self-determination  for  Viet- 
nam. To  return  to  the  Geneva  accord  offers 
some  hope  for  ending  the  war.  But  it  would 
require  a  return  to  the  accord  by  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  too.  In  the  end 
I  expect  that  we  will  settle  for  Just  that,  but 
In  the  meantime  we  and  the  world  may  pass 
through  a  trial  of  bloodshed  before  we  find 
out  that  American  fortunes  in  Asia  are  no 
more  achievable  than  were  French,  British, 
and  Dutch  fortunes  before  us. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  North  Viet- 
nam now  has  much  chance  to  settle  this 
terrible  war  by  bilateral  negotiations.  It  has 
gone  too  far.  It  is  going  much  further  if  a 
third  force  consisting  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  who  are  not  now  Involved  In  the  fight- 
ing is  not  brought  to  bear  on  this  Asian  crisis. 
That  is  why  many  of  us  who  are  tirglng  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  honor  and  se- 
curity for  all  participants  have  recommended 
a  formal  presentation  of  the  threat  to  world 
peace  created  by  the  war  to  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Unless  the  nonpartlclpatlng  nations  come 
forward  and  live  up  to  their  clear  obligations 
under  International  law,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  nonpartlclpants  muph  longer.  Man- 
kind can  very  weU  be  on  the  brink  of  a 
third  world  war.  Procedures  of  interna- 
tional law  created  by  existing  treaties  do 
provide  for  the  convening  of  an  international 
peace  conference  on  the  crisis.  I  ask  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Japan,  France,  Russia,  Italy. 
Belgium,  Australia,  New  Zealand— yes,  I  ask 
all  nations  who  profess  that  they  want  world 
peace — when,  oh  when,  are  you  going  to  keep 
your  obligations  solemnly  assumed  by  your 
signatures  to  existing  treaties  which  provide 
for  peaceful  procedures  for  settling  threats 
to  peace?  Is  It  your  answer  that  they  may 
not  work?  Then  what  Is  your  alternative? 
War?  The  time  has  come  for  85,  90.  95  and 
more  nations  to  say  to  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Communist  nations  on  the  other  who  are 
jointly  threatening  the  peace  of  the  world: 
"We  beg  you  to  cease  your  fire  and  come  to 
an  International   Conference  Table." 

Oh,  I  know  the  specter  of  Munich  is  Im- 
mediately raised,  and  we  are  reminded  that 
we  could  not  do  business  with  Hitler  and 
It  Is  better  to  fight  now  than  later.  But  In 
all  these  comparisons  with  the  years  that 
led  up  to  World  War  H,  I  never  yet  have 
heard  anyone  argue  that  the  United  States 
should,  in  1938,  have  acted  alone  to  send 
troops  to  Czechoslovakia  to  fight  Germany. 
What  the  "Mvmlch"  criers  have  In  mind  for 
Munich  is  not  that  the  negotiation  should 
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never  have  been  held,  but  that  a  concert  of 
nations  should  have  acted  together  to  serve 
notice  and  to  take  steps  to  stop  further 
agsression.  And  that  is  what  I  am  urging 
that  we  do  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing on  the  mainland  of  Asia  so  long  as  we 
are  acting  alone  and  in  isolation  from  the 
large  free  nations  of  the  area.  To  do  so  can 
mean  nothing  but  perpetual  war.  Our  pres- 
ent policy  is  not  saving  Asia  from  war  or 
from  communism,  either,  yet  it  compels  our 
friends  to  choose  between  one  or  the  other. 
That  is  not  an  acceptable  alternative  to  the 
people  of  Asia  or  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  much  more  to 
offer  by  way  of  leadership  if  we  apply  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  admonition  to  "Come,  and 
reason  together." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther foundation  for  my  discussion  of  the 
question  of  personal  privilege  I  intend 
to  raise.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  selection  of  other  lectures  I  have  given 
on  university  campuses  in  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  outlawry  in  South  Vietnam  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  lectures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  at  Mock 
United  Nations  Assembly,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens,  Ohio,  April  10,  1965 
The  United  Nations  Charter  was  drafted  in 
the  closing  days  of  World  War  II  with  one 
essential  purpose  in  mind:  to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war. 

Twentv  years  later  the  nation  most  vitally 
interested  and  most  energetic  in  creating  and 
maintaining  that  organization  is  carrying  on 
a  war  just  as  though  the  United  Nations  and 
its  peacekeeping  machinery  did  not  exist. 
Like  so  many  great  powers  before  us.  the 
United  States  has  found  that  it  is  more  con- 
venient, more  expedient,  to  ignore  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  and  world  or- 
ganization when  it  considers  its  national  in- 
terests threatened. 

In  his  speech  of  Wednesday,  President 
Johnson  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Secretary  General  only  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  war-wracked  coun- 
try, and  then  only  after  the  combatants  have 
decided  to  let  the  war  end,  if  they  should 
ever  so  decide. 

What  a  mockery  of  the  United  Nations. 
What  a  shameful  use  of  the  U.N.  and  its  Sec- 
retarv  General.  What  an  admission  that  to 
the  United  States  the  U.N.  Charter  is  nought 
but.  a  scrap  of  paper  to  be  invoked  when 
It  suits  our  purpose  and  to  be  ignored  when 
it  does  not. 

Our  flouting  of  the  U.N.  Charter  is  going  to 
lead  the  United  States  into  a  war  in  Asia  that 
we  cannot  finish.  Probably  the  Vietcong, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Russians  will  not  be 
able  to  finish  it,  either.  But  the  fighting 
will  cost  many  thousands  more  lives,  perhaps 
millions,  and  the  cost  is  incalculable.  In 
fact,  we  know  the  administration  cannot 
calculate  the  cost  because  it  is  seeking  a 
provision  in  the  current  foreign  aid  bill  that 
would  give  it  unlimited,  or  what  we  call 
■'open  ended"  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  So  far,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  resisted  this  re- 
quest in  the  hope  of  keeping  at  least  a  formal 
review  power  over  the  course  of  the  war. 

A  second  disaster,  less  costly  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect  but  with  frightening  impli- 
cations, will  be  the  loss  of  our  claim  to 
leadership  on  behalf  Qf  morality  and  respect 
for  law  in  world  affairs.  We  have  already 
lost  the  ability  to  call  to  account  such  coun- 
tries as  Indonesia  for  its  aggressions  against 
Malaysia,  Greece,  and  Turkey  for  their 
threatening  gestures  over  Cyprus,  and  Nasser 
for  his  participation  in  the  civil  war  In  the 
Yemen.     As  recently  as  April  6  of  1964,  the 


U.S.  Ambassador  at  the  U.N.  was  able  to  pre- 
sent the  American  position  on  Yemen  in 
these  words:  "My  Government  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  emphatic  disapproval  of  provoc- 
ative acts  and  retaliatory  raids  wherever  they 
occur  and  by  whomever  committed.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  all  join  in  expressing  our  dis- 
approval of  the  use  of  force  by  either  side 
3.=  a  means  of  solving  disputes,  a  principle 
which  has  been  enshrined  in  the  U.N. 
Charter." 

When  Nasser  found  it  expedient  to  bomb 
a  source  of  aid  flowing  to  the  royalist  gov- 
ernment in  Yemen,  and  began  air  raids  on 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  States  joined  in 
sending  a  U.N.  force  to  the  scene  which  oper- 
ated long  enough  to  end  the  air  raids. 

But  in  Vietnam,  the  U.N.  Charter  has  been 
as  thoroughly  violated  by  the  United  States 
as  by  any  country  anywhere.  And  for  the 
American  people,  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all 
Is  that  the  departure  from  the  charter  leads 
down  a  dark  and  violent  road  of  which  no 
man  can  see  the  end. 

governing  provisions  of  U.N.  charter 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  charter  that 
should  guide  our  policy  in  Asia,  as  elsewhere, 
fre  these: 

"Article  2,  section  4:  All  members  shall  re- 
frain in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Other  charter  provisions  are  specific  as  to 
the  duty  of  nations  when  they  find  them- 
selves involved  in  a  dispute.  Article  33 
states: 

"Section  1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort 
to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

Note  that  the  sentence  says  "shall." 

For  4  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
participating  in  the  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  disregard  of  that  provision,  and  for 
2  months  we  bombed  North  Vietnam  in  vio- 
lation of  that  provision. 

on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  President 
for  the  first  time  used  the  words  "uncondi- 
tional discussions."  He  did  not,  however, 
suggest  them  or  call  for  them,  or  invite  any- 
one to  such  discussions.  He  said  only  we 
"remain  ready"  for  them.  This  presumes 
that  someone  else  will  organize  them,  set 
them  up,  and  invite  us  to  take  part.  Who, 
where,  when,  and  how  are  not  mentioned. 

Meantime,  it  is  clear  that  the  war  will  con- 
tinue unabated. 

That  puts  us  in  violation  of  article  37 
which  states: 

"Should  the  parties  to  a  dispute  of  the  na- 
ture referred  to  in  article  33  fail  to  settle  it 
by  the  means  indicated  in  that  article,  they 
shall  refer  It  to  the  Security  Council." 

These  provisions  do  not  relate  only  to 
members  of  the  organization.  They  relate 
to  "parties  to  a  dispute."  Other  sections  of 
the  charter  make  provision  for  jurisdiction 
over  parties  who  are  not  U.N.  members.  Our 
contention  that  because  North  and  South 
Vietnam  and  China  are  not  U.N.  members 
makes  these  obligations  Inoperative  is  ut- 
terly untrue. 

It  is  commonly  said  both  in  and  out  of 
government  that  the  U.N.  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  that  the  Communists  understand  noth- 
ing but  force.  However,  the  line  continues, 
at  some  future  date  we  may  find  It  in  oiu- 
Interest  to  go  to  the  U.N. 

This  supposedly  sophisticated  argument 
ignores  several  points. 

First,  it  may  not  be  left  to  us  to  decide 
whether  and  when  the  Vietnam  war  should 
go  to  that  body.  Article  34  provides:  "The 
Security  Council  may  investigate   any  dis- 


pute, or  any  situation  which  might  lead  to 
international  friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  con. 
tlnuance  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is  likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security." 

The  Security  Council  Is  self-starting  in 
such  matters. 

Second,  article  35  provides:  "Any  member 
of  the  United  Nations  may  bring  any  dis- 
pute,  or  any  situation  of  the  nature  re- 
ferred to  in  article  34  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly." 
This  means  that  If  we  wait  for  another 
country  to  invoke  article  35,  we  can  be  sure  It 
will  not  be  in  terms  and  under  conditions 
most  favorable  to  us. 

Our  present  argument  against  going  to 
the  U.N.  is  purely  one  of  international  power 
politics,  and  an  \nirealistlc  one  at  that. 
It  contends  that  because  neither  North  Viet- 
nam  nor  Red  China  is  in  the  U.N.,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  become  the  spokesman  for  the 
rebel  Vietcong,  thus  driving  Russia  into 
closer  collaboration  with  China,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Vietcong. 

But  It  Is  our  bombing  that  Is  doing  that. 
It  is  the  air  raids  on  the  north  that  are 
forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to  Involve  Itself 
directly  In  the  war  by  sending  air  defense 
missiles  to  Hanoi,  to  be  manned  Initially  at 
least,  by  the  Russians.  The  longer  the  war 
continues  and  the  more  it  is  escalated  to 
destroy  North  Vietnam,  the  more  Russia  and 
China  are  going  to  try  to  outdo  each  other 
in  coming  to  the  aid  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  longer  this  struggle  goes  on,  the  more 
unified  the  Communist  camp  Is  going  to  be, 
and  the  more  isolated  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  be.  That  is  the  real  fruit  of  our  war 
policy  and  the  most  dangerous  for  the 
American  people. 

united    states    isolated    in    ASIA 

The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
was  established  in  1955  to  permit  concerted 
action  to  maintain  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  got  off  to  a  bad  start  when  the 
major  Asian  countries  declined  to  take  part. 
India,  Japan,  and  Indonesia,  in  particular, 
are  notable  for  their  absence  from  SEATO. 
And  in  recent  years,  Pakistan,  the  only  sig- 
nificant local  member,  has  increasingly  neu- 
tralized itself  in  all  cold  war  matters.  Of 
the  eight  members  only  two  small  Asian 
countries,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  can 
be  viewed  as  active  participants.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  Asian,  but  they  are 
white,  and  therein  lies  our  essential  difficulty. 

Only  Australia,  of  all  SEATO  members,  has 
contributed  to  the  Vietnam  war  with  active 
participants,  and  these  number  only  about 
160  men.  Small  Filipino  and  South  Korean 
units  are  noncombatant.  While  Thailand  has 
urged  us  on  In  Vietnam,  there  are  no  Thais 
doing  any  fighting  there,  nor  are  there  any 
British,  New  Zealand.  French,  or  Pakistani 
forces. 

That  is  how  our  SEATO  allies  feel  about 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Although  India  Is  the  one  country  of  Asia 
most  threatened  by  China,  even  India  has 
no  desire  to  see  a  war  break  out,  because  In 
conditions  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  nuclear  weapons  will  be  used. 
Moreover,  India  knows  that  in  war,  nations 
lose  control  of  events  and  are  controlled  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  more  than  the  other 
way  around. 

Prime  Minister  Shastrl  of  India  continues 
to  xirge  us  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Even  more  Indicative  of  our  failure  to 
convince  even  our  friends  of  the  rlghtness 
of  our  policy  has  been  the  action  of  JaP'^° 
In  sending  a  senior  diplomat  to  southeast 
Asia  to  make  his  own  assessment  of  the  war 
and  of  American  policy.  Prime  Minister 
Sato  sent  his  personal  emissary  after  Japa- 
nese press  and  public  opinion  failed  com- 
pletely to  endorse  the  American  military 
action. 
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And  his  report  has  been  that  less  than  30 
oercent  of  the  Vietcong  are  Communist,  that 
the  Vietcong  has  not  been  shown  to  be  con- 
Zjjied  by  Communist  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union  or  by  North  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
United  States  was  greatly  mistaken  in  think- 
ing  that    military    force    would    solve    the 

matter. 

Perhaps  some  improvement  in  the  recep- 
tion by  these  countries  of  our  actions  in 
Vietnam  will  result  from  the  President's 
speech.  But  when  no  change  results,  when 
the  raids  on  the  north  are  increased  to  in- 
clude civilian  targets,  as  they  will  be,  then 
the  United  States  is  going  to  find  itself  openly 
opposed  throughout  Asia. 

The  President's  speech  is  being  described 
as  the  carrot  that  goes  wuth  the  stick,  the 
offer,  and  the  promise  to  go  with  the  use  of 
force.  Presumably,  the  air  raids  on  the  north 
were  designed  to  force  North  Vietnam  to  a 
conference  table  more  or  less  on  our  terms. 

Now.  so  the  argument  goes,  v/e  can  say 
that  we  have  offered  to  negotiate  a  peace  and 
if  the  ofTer  Is  not  accepted,  it  is  the  fault  of 
someone  else,  not  the  United  States. 

Yet  2  montlis  ago.  when  the  air  raids  on 
the  north  btgan.  American  voices  were  say- 
ing that  we  had  to  step  up  our  military  ac- 
tivity so  that  we  could  bargain  at  the  con- 
ference table  from  a  position  of  strength. 
How  often  that  phrase  has  been  thrown  out 
in  Washington  in  the  last  few  months.  But 
1  have  never  heard  any  explanation  of  why 
it  is  a  policy  that  only  our  side  could  or 
should  adopt. 

Is  anyone  going  to  say  now  that  North  Viet- 
nam should  not  undertake  any  negotiations 
from  a  position  of  weakness,  but  should  in- 
crease her  own  military  activity  so  that  wlien 
any  negotiations  do  begin,  she  can  bargain 
from  a  position  of  strength? 

I  heard  nothing  in  the  President's  speech 
that  suggests  to  me  he  has  any  negotiations 
in  mind  at  all.  There  was  a  lot  of  lipservice 
paid  to  the  theory  of  peace,  grandiose  Utopian 
verbiage  was  plentiful,  and  the  dollar  sign 
was  liberally  displayed,  apparently  in  hopes 
of  quieting  the  criticism  from  abroad.  But 
there  was  no  language  that  suggested  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  return  to  the 
rule  of  law  in  southeast  Asia  or  that  we  are 
actively  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  its 
problems.  There  was  no  word  that  the 
United  States  plans  henceforth  to  observe 
either  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  the 
Geneva  agreement  of  1954. 

All  I  heard  in  the  President's  speech  was 
that  the  United  States  is  going  to  continue 
shooting  fish  in  the  barrel  until  they  are 
all  dead. 

In  short,  what  the  President  did  not  say 
was  far  more  meaningful  and  significant  than 
what  he  did  say.  He  did  not  mention  the 
peace-keeping  functions  and  duties  of  tiie 
United  Nations,  nor  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  United  Natlo'.is 
Charter.  He  did  not  mention  that  Soutli 
Vietnam  refused  to  hold  the  election'-,  of 
1956  which  were  supposed  to  reunite  Vietnam 
under  one  government.  The  most  meaning- 
ful negotiations  that  could  be  held  with  the 
North  are  those  that  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  1956  to  decide  the  details  of 
a  countrywide  election. 

When  are  we  going  to  conduct  those  ne- 
gotiations? The  President  is  quite  wrong  in 
thinking  that  he  can  call  upon  others  to 
observe  the  1954  agreement  while  at  the  same 
time  he  insists  that  South  Vietnam  must  be 
guaranteed  as  an  independent  nation.  The 
1954  agreement  did  not  create  a  sovereign 
South  Vietnam.  It  created  one  Vietnam, 
divided  into  two  zones,  to  be  reunited  within 
2  years  by  elections  supervised  by  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  an  independent  South  Vietnam, 
he  must  negotiate  a  new  agreement.  If  he 
wants  the  old  agreement  observed,  then  he 
must  go  ahead  with  the  reuniting  of  Vietnam 


under  one  government.  But  we  cannot  have 
It  both  ways  unless  we  are  expecting  only  to 
use  this  line  as  an  excuse  for  war.  and  that 
is  how  we  have  been  using  It  for  10  years. 

Most  of  all  do  I  regret  the  reference  the 
President  made  to  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Secretary  General.  Clearly,  the  President 
sought  to  invoke  the  sanctity  of  the  United 
Nations  while  at  the  same  time  repudiating 
its  most  vital  function — that  of  keeping  the 
peace.  I  say  to  the  President  that  U  Thant 
could  use  the  prestige  of  his  office,  and  his 
deep  knowledge  of  Asia,  to  Initiate  peace 
talks.  The  good  ofiices  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral are  infinitely  more  meaningful  to  peace 
than  they  are  to  the  presiding  over  of  a 
billion-dollar  development  program.  Surely 
the  President  well  knows  that  peace  must 
come  to  that  area  before  any  kind  of  de- 
velopment plan  can  succeed. 

When  are  we  going  to  make  use  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  Secretary  General 
for  the  one  purpose  they  were  created  to 
r;erve — to  save  mankind  from  the  scourge  of 
war? 

Unfortunately,  the  American  policy  in  Asia 
Is  not  saving  mankind  from  war  nor  from 
communism,  either.  And  I  fear  that  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  as  we  have  been  doing,  is 
going  to  help  communism  make  even  more 
gains  in  Asia,  because  our  policy  tells  the 
people  of  Asia  that  we  wotild  rather  see  them 
dead  than  see  them  live  under  Communist 
control.  We  are  fast  killing  them.  The 
Pentagon  keeps  records  of  how  many  civilians 
in  the  South  are  killed  by  Vietcong  terrorists, 
but  it  says  it  has  no  record  of  how  many 
civilians  in  the  South  are  being  killed  by 
napalm  and  the  other  weapons  of  war  being 
used  by  American  and  government  forces. 
But  the  people  know.  And  if  our  raids  on 
the  North  bring  down  upon  South  Vietnam 
the  organized  force  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army,  all  of  southeast  Asia  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  a  war  for  which  this  country  must 
assume  major  responsibility,  and  which  we 
will  have  to  fight  alone. 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md..  Mar. 

15. 1965) 

Last  summer  and  fall,  many  voices  were 
raised  by  American  politicians  and  by  the 
political  generals  of  South  Vietnam  to  "go 
north."  Tlie  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  be- 
ing lost.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  one  of  the 
passing  parade  of  Vietnamese  leaders,  was 
anxious  that  the  losses  in  the  south  be  cov- 
ered by  expansion  of  the  war  into  North 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States.  A  presidential 
campaign  was  being  conducted  in  the  United 
States  almost  entirely  on  the  issue  of  who 
was  placing  his  faith  in  military  power  to 
solve  all  our  problems  and  who  was  not. 

On  September  28. 1964.  at  Manchester,  N.H., 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  said  of  all  this: 

"So  just  for  the  moment  I  have  not  thought 
that  we  were  ready  for  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  What  I  have 
been  trying  to  do,  with  the  situation  that  I 
found,  was  to  get  the  boys  in  Vietnam  to  do 
their  own  fighting  with  our  advice  and  with 
our  equipment.  That  is  the  course  we  are 
following.  So  we  are  not  going  north  and 
drop  bombs  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and 
we  are  not  going  Fouth  and  run  out  and  leave 
it  for  the  Communists  to  take  over.  We  have 
lost  190  American  lives,  and  to  each  one  of 
those  190  families  this  is  a  major  war.  We 
lost  that  many  in  Texas  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  wrecks.  But  I  often  wake  up  in  the  night 
and  think  about  how  many  I  could  lote  if  I 
made  a  misstep.  When  we  retaliated  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  we  dropped  bombs  on  their 
nests  where  they  had  their  PT  boats  housed, 
and  we  dropped  them  within  35  miles  of  the 
Chinese  border.  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  think  if  they  started  dropping  them 
35  miles  from  your  border,  but  I  think  that 


that  is  something  you  have  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration. 

"So  we  are  not  going  north  and  we  are  not 
going  south;  we  are  going  to  continue  to  try 
to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom  with 
their  own  men,  with  our  leadership  and  our 
officer  direction,  and  such  equipment  as  we 
can  fm-nlsh  them.  We  think  that  losing 
190  lives  in  the  period  that  we  have  been 
out  there  is  bad,  but  it  is  not  like  190,000 
that  we  might  lose  the  first  month  if  we 
escalated  that  war.  So  we  are  trying  some- 
how to  evolve  a  way,  as  we  have  In  some 
other  places,  where  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  finally,  after 
getting  worn  down,  conclude  that  they  will 
leave  their  neighbors  alone,  and  if  they  do 
we  will  come  home  tomorrow." 

Time  after  time,  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administr.ition  told  the  public  and  told 
congressional  committees  in  private  that 
what  was  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  was 
essentially  a  civil  war.  The  outside  aid  was 
put  at  somewhere  between  10  and  20  percent 
of  the  rebels  In  numbers.  Weapons  were 
described  as  coming  primarily  from  capture 
of  government  sources,  with  perhaps  10  per- 
cent brought  in  from  outside  South 
Vietnam. 

For  these  reasons,  it  w^as  maintained  that 
there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  bombing 
North  Vietnam  or  even  the  trails  leading 
through  Laos  into  the  South.  How  often  did 
you  hear  it  said  that  the  battle  had  to  be 
fought  and  won  in  South  Vietnam? 

Yet  last  month  all  these  policy  statements 
of  why  expansion  of  the  war  would  serve  no 
purpose  were  thrown  out  by  the  same  people 
who  had  made  them.  Something  called  a 
white  paper  was  published  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  coincide  with  the  change  in 
policy.  But  this  white  paper  did  not  afford 
any  explanation  or  any  reason  or  any  justifi- 
cation of  a  change  In  policy. 

What  it  did  in  fact  was  to  confirm  and 
verifv  what  we  have  been  told  so  many 
tln>gsT  that  somewhere  between  10  and  20 
percent  of  the  number  and  about  10  percent 
of  the  weapons  of  the  Vietcong  rebels  come 
from  outside  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  what  the  white  paper  confirms. 
That  Is  all.  It  does  not  even  claim  that  the 
war  is  any  less  a  civil  war  than  It  ever  was. 
It  describes  the  weapons  and  it  tells  where 
they  were  found.  It  cites  a  grand  total  of  179 
guns  of  all  kinds,  including  pistols,  that 
were  captured  from  the  Vietcong  in  1962  and 
1963  and  which  were  manufactured  in  Com- 
munist countries.  But  we  already  know 
that  some  10.000  weapoivs  were  lost  by  the 
government  to  the  Vietcong  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  period,  and  some  7,000  to 
8.000  weapons  were  captured  from  them. 

The  white  paper  estimates  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  37.100  infiltrators  entered  South 
Vietnam  from  the  north  from  1959  through 
1964.  Yet  with  the  known  casualties  and 
the  estimated  current  guerrilla  force,  these 
men  from  the  north  still  constitute  at  most 
20  percent  of  the  Vietcong.  The  confirmed 
infiltrators  constitute  only  12  percent. 

Moreover,  of  the  men  captured  and  used  as 
exhibits  In  the  white  paper,  many  were  na- 
tives of  the  south.  Seven  were  captured  in 
1962,  eleven  in  1963,  and  five  in  1964. 

In  other  words,  everything  in  the  white 
paper  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  boat 
sunk  on  February  15  of  this  year  was  known 
to  the  administration  last  summer  and 
last  fall  when  the  President  said  "we  are  not 
going  north."  and  when  both  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  insisted  that  no 
tiseful  purpose  would  be  served  in  the  south 
by  attacking  the  north. 

And  today  it  Is  still  just  as  true  as  it 
was  then  that  the  Vietcong  rebellion  is  es- 
sentially a  South  Vietnamese  affair  in  per- 
sonnel and  weapons.  The  stories  of  the 
captured  men  w^ere  the  same  and  were  known 
in   1962   and    1963.     The   captured   weapons 
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were  the  same  and  were  known  In  1962 
and  1963. 

To  put  them  in  a  white  paper  In  March 
of  1965  and  call  them  a  Justification  for  ex- 
panding the  war  now  when  they  weren't 
before.  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of 
the  entire  world,  not  to  mention  the  Ameri- 
cans. I  suppose  this  Is  why  five  very  able 
and  prominent  men  In  the  intellectual  world 
hired  most  of  a  page  In  the  Washington 
Post  March  12  to  reprint  a  devastation  of 
the  white  paper  called  "White  Paper  on 
Vietnam.  What  Does  It  Prove?"  The  men 
are  Robert  S.  Browne,  formerly  a  high  rank- 
ing U.S.  aid  ofBclal  In  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam;  Benjamin  Cohen,  once  high  In  the 
councils  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and 
later  the  State  Department:  Lewis  Mumford 
from  the  world  of  arts  and  letters:  Hans 
Morgenthau.  perhaps  our  most  prominent 
political  scientist  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional relations  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago: and  Dr.  Bryant  Wedge,  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  National  Be- 
havior at  Princeton. 

The  article  these  gentlemen  sponsored 
first  appeared  In  the  New  Republic  and  con- 
cludes: "The  white  paper  falls  to  sustain 
Its  two  major  contentions,  that  there  Is 
large,  militarily  crucial  Infiltration  of  both 
men   and   material   from   Hanoi." 

REASON    FOR    POLICY    CHANGE 

The  white  paper  does  prove  one  thing.  It 
proves  that  the  war  we  had  been  sustaining  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  effort  to  retain  that 
area  as  a  Western  bastion,  was  a  failure.  The 
Taylor-McNamara  program  for  Vietnam,  an- 
nounced on  so  many  visits  to  that  country 
by  these  men,  was  rapidly  going  down  the 
drain.  Despite  aid  running  In  the  magni- 
tude of  S700  million  a  year,  despite  the 
presence  of  American  military  strength  that 
began  at  680  and  rose  steadily  to  23.000,  de- 
spi'te  absolute  control  of  the  air  Including 
helicopters  to  rush  troops  to  any  trouble- 
spot,  and  despite  military  equipment  of  many 
kinds  that  were  completely  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  agreement,  otir  men  In  Saigon 
were  losing. 

More  and  more  territory  was  being  lost  to 
the  rebels,  and  the  political  turmoil  in  the 
capital  reached  the  point  where  there  was 
no  government  at  all  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  became  clear  that  something  else  had  to 
be  done.  And  to  the  men  who  have  always 
believed  In  a  military  solution  to  everything, 
the  answer  was  to  Increase  our  military 
activity. 

So  we  began  bombing  targets  In  North 
Vietnam.  Clearly,  this  was  not  done  with 
the  idea  that  It  would  have  a  direct  efifect 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  rebels  to  fight  in 
the  south,  because  that  contention  had  been 
thoroughly  disposed  of  last  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bombing  was  ostensibly  to  inflict 
damage  upon  North  Vietnam  that  could  be 
called  off  in  return  for  the  Vietcong  calling 
off  their  war  in  the  south. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  President 
Johnson  is  sincere  In  his  belief  that  this  Is 
a  real  possibility.  But  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  are  many  in  the  high  office  of  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  State  Department  who  know 
perfectly  v.ell  that  the  only  result  of  such 
a  policy  will  be  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
war  throughout  all  the  old  colony  of  Indo- 
china, the  steady  Increase  In  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican air  and  naval  power,  and  the  steady 
tunneling  of  more  and  more  American  troops 
into  southeast  Asia. 

The  white  paper  Is  the  signal  for  a  new 
war.  because  we  could  not  win  the  one  that 
was  already  going  on. 

The  committing  of  3,500  marines  to  ground 
combat  is  only  the  first  Installment  of  U.S. 
ground  forces  that  will  be  needed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  what  is  behind  our  expansion 
of  the  war  is  a  design  to  match  our  half  mil- 
lion ground  forces  in  Europe  with  half  a 
million  In  Asia,  to  act  as  the  trip-wire  that 


would  bring  the  full  American  nuclear  power 
to  bear  upon  China  should  she  make  any 
move  to  support  local  governments. 

That  is  the  direction  we  are  now  taking 
in  Asia.  It  Is  the  direction  of  singlehanded 
U.S.  containment  not  only  of  China  but  of 
all  political  movements  that  seek  to  remove 
Western  Influences  from  southeast  Asia.  No 
longer  do  we  propose  to  organize  groupings 
of  friendly  countries  to  act  in  concert,  such 
as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
No  longer  do  we  plan  to  seek  the  concerted 
action  of  our  Western  allies. 

We  are  now  committed  to  "going  it  alone" 
and  putting  American  soldiers  into  Asia  on 
whatever  scale  needed  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
jective. 

The  pretense  that  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  help  the  people  win  a  fight  for  free- 
dom lias  been  entirely  dropped.  From  now 
on,  the  war  will  be  conducted  by  Americans, 
imder  American  command,  for  American  ob- 
jectives. It  is  obvious  that  no  internal  po- 
litical force  within  South  Vietnam  will  be 
allowed  to  reach  a  position  of  power  except 
with  American  approval.  And  it  will  be  the 
strategic  Interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
we  see  them,  that  will  determine  the  course 
of  the  war. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  in  large  part  ex- 
plains the  President's  anxiety  about  public 
debate,  and  his  implied  rebukes  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  continue  raising  ques- 
tions and  objections  to  what  we  are  doing. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  President  under- 
stands the  Inherent  fallacies  in  his  presump- 
tion that  we  can  bring  the  Vietcong  to  heel 
by  bombing  North  Vietnam.  He  knows  the 
American  people  will  understand  these  falla- 
cies, too.  If  there  is  any  discussion  In  depth 
of  Asian  affairs.  He  surely  recognizes  that 
he  is  now  dependent  upon  the  good  faith  of 
both  North  Vietnam  and  China  not  to  re- 
spond to  our  escalation  of  the  war  with  an 
escalation  of  their  own. 

His  announced  policy  requires  North 
Vietnam  to  stop  aiding  the  rebels,  it  requires 
the  Vietcong  to  collapse  as  a  result,  and  it  re- 
quires stability  to  emerge  in  South  Vietnam, 
all  as  a  result  of  these  bombings.  The  likeli- 
hood of  any  of  these  things  happening  is  so 
remote  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  massive 
campaign  with  the  press  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  what  Is  being  done  with- 
out raising  questions  or  objections. 

The  failure  of  this  policy,  too.  will  soon 
emerge.  The  New  York  Times  already  re- 
ports a  frank  recognition,  in  private,  by  ad- 
ministration officials  that  the  bombings  have 
not  had  any  effect  upon  the  war  in  the  south 
and  they  are  now  considering  what  new  force 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  North  Vietnam. 

Presumably,  this  new  force  will  take  the 
form  of  bombing  Industrial  targets  further 
to  the  north,  instead  of  military  installations 
In  the  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

When  that  doesn't  help,  either,  I  expect 
that  the  next  step  will  be  the  landing  of 
thousands  more  ground  combat  troops  to 
engage  the  rebels  directly. 

REACTION    OF    OTHER     NATIONS    KET    TO    FUTURE 

How  much  further  this  entanglement  will 
go  will  depend,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  upon 
the  reaction  of  other  nations.  The  easy  ac- 
ceptance by  Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  the 
white  paper  excuse  strengthens  belief  in 
the  report  he  and  the  President  have  agreed 
to  go  along  with  whatever  the  other  does  in 
southeast  Asia.  British  shipping  In  North 
Vietnam  apparently  will  not  be  mentioned 
by  the  United  States  so  long  as  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  object  to  otu-  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Ten  years  ago.  It  was  the  refusal  of  Britain 
to  Join  us  that  kept  us  out  of  Indochina  be- 
cause President  Eisenhower  did  not  propose 
to  get  Into  a  unilateral  war  there.  But  there 
were  many  other  trouble  spots  10  years  ago, 
especially  In  Europe,  that  also  restrained  us 
from  excessive  unilateral  entanglement  In 
Asia.    Today,  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union 


are  sufficiently  relaxed  to  encourage  many  o; 
our  policymakers  to  think  we  are  free  to 
fight  in  Asia  without  worrying  too  much 
about  what  Russia  will  do. 

They  are  counting  on  Russia  leaving  us  to 
tangle  with  North  Vietnam  and  China  while 
she  remains  quiescent  not  only  In  Asia  but 
everywhere.  They  are  also  counting  on 
Japan,  India,  the  Philippines  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  area  to  remain  silent  specta- 
tors to  a  war  In  their  midst.  And  they  are 
counting  on  both  North  Vietnam  and  China 
to  submit  to  American  bombings  without 
commitlng  their  own  major  military  force, 
which  Is  manpower. 

Any  change  from  what  Is  expected  of  them 
on  the  part  of  these  countries  could  alter  our 
own  policy.  We  have  already  heard  Pope 
Paul,  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General, 
and  now  the  World  Council  of  Churches  call 
upon  us  to  negotiate  our  problems  in  Asia 
rather  than  make  war  over  them.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  to  contemplate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  Congress  have  aban- 
doned their  International  responsibilities  to 
a  small  handful  of  men  In  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  For  the  moment, 
at  least,  they  have  chosen  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent delcde.  and  to  make  his  choice  not  on 
the  basis  of  full  public  debate  and  discussion 
but  on  advice  from  the  same  group  of  men 
whose  advice  on  Vietnam  for  the  last  4 
years  has  been  totally  wrong. 

I  hope  that  this  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public  and  its  Congress  will 
not  continue.  If  it  does,  that  silence  will 
be  broken  not  by  wisdom  but  by  casualty 
lists.  I  understand  that  President  Johnson 
is  telling  visitors  that  Bob  Taft  based  his 
opposition  to  the  Korean  war  on  the  failure 
of  President  Truman  to  keep  leading  Re- 
publicans advised  of  his  actions.  President 
Johnson  presumably  does  not  intend  to  make 
that  mistake. 

But  I  hope  he  is  not  deluding  himself  with 
the  Idea  that  the  revulsion  of  the  American 
people  to  the  Korean  war  stemmed  from 
Trum.in's  failure  to  advise  Bob  Taft  and 
other  leading  Members  of  Congress. 

It  Is  not  a  cozy  visit  to  the  V/hite  House 
that  will  head  off  disaster  for  a  Democratic 
President.  Only  a  sound  policy  can  do  that. 
and  a  sound  policy  must  be  one  that  protects 
and  conserves  American  lives  by  limiting 
our  vital  interests  to  those  that  can  reason- 
ably be  defended. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  of  Interest  to  us.  But  It  Is  not  the  kind 
of  vital  Interest  that  deserves  to  be  protected 
by  American  blood.  It  is  the  kind  of  in- 
terest that  should  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion with  other  affected  nations  and  there 
are  many  nations  that  are  even  more  vitally 
affected  there  than  we  are. 

That  is  why  I  continue  to  hope  that  the 
President  will  respond  to  U  Thant's  appeal 
for  negotiations  under  United  NaUons 
auspices.  And  above  all,  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  bestir  themselves  to 
examine  the  implications  of  our  present 
course  In  Asia,  and  make  their  voices  heard 
in  support  of  U  Thant,  Pope  Paul,  and  the 
Council  of  Churches.  Otherwise,  we  stand 
to  awaken  only  when  we  are  being  drenched 
In  blood  and  for  an  objective  that  is  cot 
shared  by  any  of  our  allies  or  even  by  those 
nations  in  Asia  whose  really  vital  Interests 
are  at  stake. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  warn 
the  American  people  that  a  propaganda 
drive  has  been  started  by  spokesmen  lor 
the  Johnson  administration  to  interfere 
with  one  of  their  most  precious,  funda- 
mental liberties  and  freedoms,  namely. 
the  right  of  freemen  to  criticize  their 
government.  That  does  not  mean  tm 
those  of  us  who  criticize  our  Government 
in  regard  to  this  outlawry  in  Asia,  ss^^ 
see   it,    question   the   sincerity   of  tne 
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sDokesmen  for  this  administration.  We 
miestion  only  their  judgment.  We  also 
riPDlore  the  fact  that  they  are  not  telling 
the  American  people  the  facts  about  the 
record  and  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia 

So  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  a  speech  of 
oropaganda  delivered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  last  Satur- 
day night.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary OF  State,  Before  the  American  So?- 
ciETY  OP  International  Law,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington.  DC,  Friday,  April  23, 

1965 

I 

When  this  distinguished  society  was 
founded  59  years  ago,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Elihu  Root,  became  its  first  president. 
Within  the  passage  of  time,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  elevated  to  a  less  demanding 
role,  that  of  honorary  president.  Secretary 
Root  himself  not  only  establishd  the  prece- 
dent of  becoming  president  while  Secretary  of 
State:  he  also  superseded  It  by  continuing  to 
serve  as  your  president  for  18  years.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  meeting  Indicate  that 
Secretary  Root  not  only  presided  and  deliv- 
ered an  address,  but  that  he  also  selected  the 
menu  for  the  dinner. 

The  year  1907,  when  the  first  of  the  so- 
ciety's annual  meetings  was  held,  today  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  those  moments  In 
American  history  when  we  were  concentrat- 
ing upon  building  our  American  society,  es- 
sentially untroubled  by  what  took  place  be- 
yond our  borders.  But  the  founders  of  this 
society  realized  that  the  United  States  could 
not  remain  aloof  from  the  world.  It  Is  one 
of  the  achievements  of  this  scxilety  that,  from 
Its  Inception,  it  has  spread  the  realization 
that  the  United  States  cannot  drop  out  of 
the  community  of  nations — that  Interna- 
tional affairs  are  part  of  our  national  affairs. 

Questions  of  war  and  peace  occupied  the 
society  at  its  first  meeting.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  the  possibility  of  the 
immunity  of  private  property  from  belliger- 
ent seizure  upon  the  high  seas  nnd  whether 
trade  In  contraband  of  war  was  unneutral. 
Limitations  upon  recourse  to  force  then  pro- 
posed were  embryonic,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
lact  one  topic  for  discussion  related  to  re- 
strictions upon  the  use  of  armed  force  in  the 
collection  of  contract  obligations.  The  dis- 
tance between  those  ideas  and  the  restrictions 
upon  recourse  to  armed  force  contained  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  vast.  It 
is  to  these  charter  restrictions — and  their 
place  in  the  practice  and  malpractice  of 
states— that  I  shall  address  much  of  my  re- 
marks this  evening. 

n 
Current  U.S.  policy  arouses  the  criticism 
that  it  is  at  once  too  legal  and  too  tough. 
Time  was  when  the  criticism  of  American 
concern  with  the  legal  element  in  interna- 
tional relations  was  that  it  led  to  softness — 
to  a  "legalistic-moralistic"  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs  which  conformed  more  to  the 
Ideal  than  to  the  real.  Today,  criticism 
of  American  attachment  to  the  role  of  law 
Is  that  it  leads  not  to  softness,  but  to  sever- 
ity. We  are  criticized  not  for  sacrificing  our 
national  interest.^  to  International  Interests, 
but  for  endeavoring  to  Impose  the  interna- 
tional Interest  upon  other  nations.  We  are 
criticized  for  acting  as  if  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  means  what  it  says.  We  are 
criticized  for  treating  the  statement  of  the 
law  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as 
authoritative.  We  are  criticized  for  taking 
collective  security  seriously. 


This  criticism  Is,  I  think,  a  sign  of 
strength — of  our  strength,  and  of  the 
strength  of  International  law.  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  a  blending  of  political  purpose  with  legal 
ethic. 

American  foreign  policy  is  at  once  prin- 
cipled and  pragmatic.  Its  central  objective  is 
our  national  safety  and  well-being— to  "se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  pyosterlty."  But  we  know  we  can  no 
longer  find  security  and  well-being  in  de- 
fenses and  policies  which  are  confined  to 
North  America,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  the  North  Atlantic  Community.  This  has 
become  a  very  small  planet.  We  have  to  be 
concerned  with  all  of  It — with  all  of  its  land, 
waters,  atmosphere,  and  with  surrounding 
space.  We  have  a  deep  national  Interest  In 
peace,  the  prevention  of  aggression,  the 
faithful  performance  of  agreements,  the 
growth  of  International  law.  Our  foreign 
policy  Is  rooted  In  the  profoundly  praictical 
realization  that  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  must  animate 
the  behavior  of  states.  If  mankind  Is  to  pros- 
per or  Is  even  to  survive.  Or  at  least  they 
must  animate  enough  states  with  enough 
will  and  enough  resources  to  see  to  it  that 
ohers  do  not  violate  those  rules  with  im- 
punity. 

The  preamble  and  articles  1  and  2  of  the 
charter  set  forth  abiding  purposes  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  we 
took  the  lead  m  drafting  the  charter — at  a 
time  when  the  biggest  war  in  history  was  still 
raging  and  we  and  others  were  thinking 
deeply  about  its  frightful  costs  and  the 
ghastly  mistakes  and  miscalculations  which 
led  to  it. 

The  kind  of  world  we  seek  is  the  kind  set 
forth  in  the  opening  sections  of  the  charter: 
a  world  community  of  independent  states, 
each  with  the  Institutions  of  its  own  choice, 
but  cooperating  with  one  another  to  promote 
their  mutual  welfare,  a  world  In  which  the 
use  of  force  Is  effectively  Inhibited,  a  world 
of  expanding  human  rights  and  well-being,  a 
world  of  expanding  International  law.  a  world 
in  which  an  agreement  is  a  commitment  and 
not  just  a  tactic. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  sort  of  world 
a  great  majority  of  the  governments  of  the 
world  desire.  We  believe  it  is  the  sort  of 
world  man  must  achieve  if  he  is  not  to  per- 
ish. As  I  said  on  another  occasion :  "If  once 
the  rule  of  international  law  could  be  dis- 
cussed with  a  certain  condescension  as  a 
Utopian  Ideal,  today  It  becomes  an  elemen- 
tary practical  necessity.  Pacta  sunt  servanda 
now  becomes  the  basis  for  survival." 

Unhappily  a  minority  of  governments  is 
committed  to  different  ideas  of  the  conduct 
and  organization  of  human  affairs.  They  are 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  revolution.  And  their  doctrine 
justifies  any  technique,  any  ruse,  any  deceit, 
which  contributes  to  that  end.  They  may 
differ  as  to  tactics  from  time  to  time.  And 
the  two  principal  Communist  powers  are 
competitors  for  the  leadership  of  the  world 
Communist  movement.  But  both  are  com- 
mitted to  the  eventual  communizatlon  of  the 
entire  world. 

The  overriding  issue  of  our  time  is  which 
concepts  are  to  prevail:  those  set  forth  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  those  proclaimed 
in  the  name  of  a  world  revolution, 
m 
The  paramount  commitment  of  the  char- 
ter is  article  2,  paragraph  4,  which  reads:  "All 
members  shall  refrain  in  their  International 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any  other 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations," 

This  comprehensive  limitation  went  be- 
yond the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  more  sweeping  commitment  sought  to 
apply  a  bitter  lesson  of  the  interwar  period — 
that  the  threat  of  use  or  force,  whether  or 


not  called  war.  feeds  on  success.  The  In- 
delible lesson  of  those  years  Is  that  the  time 
to  stop  aggression  is  at  its  very  beginning. 
The  exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  on  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  were  expressly  set  forth 
In  the  charter.  The  use  of  force  is  legal: 
as  a  collective  measure  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  as  action  by  regional  agencies  In 
accordance  vsrith  chapter  VIII  of  the  charter, 
or  in  individual  or  collective  self-defense. 

When  article  2,  paragraph  4  was  written  it 
was  widely  regarded  as  general  international 
law,  governing  both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers  of  the  United  Nations.  And  on  the 
universal  reach  of  the  principle  embodied 
In  article  2,  paragraph  4,  wide  agreement 
remains.  Thus,  last  year,  a  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  Inter- 
national Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States  met  in  Mexico 
City.  All  shades  of  United  Nations  opinion 
were  represented.  The  Committee's  purpose 
was  to  study  and  possibly  to  elaborate  cer- 
tain of  those  principles.  The  Committee  de- 
bated much  and  agreed  on  little.  But  on 
one  point,  it  reached  swift  and  unanimous 
agreement:  that  all  states,  and  not  only  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  bound 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state.  Nonrecognltion  of  the  state- 
hood of  a  political  entity  was  held  not  to 
affect  the  international  application  of  this 
cardinal  rule  of  general  international  law. 

But  at  this  same  meeting  in  Mexico  City, 
Czechoslovakia,  with  the  warm  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  some  other  members, 
proposed  formally  another  exemption  from 
the  limitations  on  use  of  force.  Their  pro- 
posal stated  that:  "The  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  force  shall  not  affect  •  •  •  self-de- 
fense of  nations  against  colonial  domination 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion." 

The  United  States  is  all  for  self-defense. 
We  are  against  colonial  domination — we  led 
the  way  in  throwing  it  off.  We  have  long 
favored  self-determination,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  words — indeed,  we  favor  it  for  the 
entire  world,  including  the  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  "and  Bamboo  Curtains.  But  we 
could  not  accept  the  Czech  proposal.  And 
we  were  pleased  that  the  Special  Committee 
found  the  Czech  proposal  unacceptable. 

The  primary  reason  why  we  opposed  that 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  charter— apart  from 
the  inadmissibility  of  rewriting  the  charter 
at  all  by  such  means— was  that  we  knew  the 
meaning  behind  the  words.  We  knew  that 
like  so  many  statements  from  such  sources. 
it  used  upside  down  language — that  it  would 
In  effect  authorize  a  state  to  wage  war,  to 
use  force  Internationally,  as  long  as  it  claimed 
it  was  doing  so  to  liberate  somebody  from 
colonial  domination.  In  short,  the  Czech 
resolution  proposed  to  give  to  so-called  wars 
on  national  liberation  the  same  exemption 
from  the  limitation  on  the  use  of  force  which 
the  charter  accords  to  defense  against 
aggression. 

What  is  a  war  of  national  liberation?  It 
Is,  in  essence,  any  war  which  furthers  the 
Communist  world  revolution — what.  In 
broader  terms,  the  Communists  have  long 
referred  to  as  a  just  war.  The  term  "war  of 
national  liberation"  is  used  not  only  to  de- 
note armed  insurrection  by  people  still  un- 
der colonial  rule — there  are  not  many  of 
those  left  outside  the  Communist  world. 
It  is  used  to  denote  any  effort  led  by  Com- 
munists to  overthrow  by  force  any  non- 
Communist  government. 

Thtis  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  called 
a  war  of  national  liberation.  And  those  who 
would  overthrow  various  other  non-Commu- 
nist governments  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  called  the  forces  of  national 
liberation. 

Nobody  In  his  right  mind  would  deny  that 
Venezuela  Is  not  only  a  truly  Independent 
nation  but  that  it  has  a  government  chosen 
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In  a  free  election.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  insurgency  in  Venezuela  are  de- 
scribed as  leaders  of  a  fight  for  national  lib- 
eration—not only  by  themselves  Pnd  by 
Castro  and  the  Chinese  Communists,  but  by 
the  Soviet  Communists. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Pravda  spoke  of  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  *  •  •  inarching 
firmly  along  the  path  of  struggle  for  their 
national  Independence  and  said:  "the  up- 
siu'ge  of  the  national  liberation  movement 
in  Latin  American  countries  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
communist  parties."  It  added:  "The  Soviet 
people  have  regarded  and  still  regard  it  as 
their  sacred  duty  to  give  support  to  the 
peoples  fighting  for  their  independence 
True  to  their  international  duty  the  Soviet 
people  have  been  and  will  remnin  on  the 
side  of  the  Latin  American  patriots." 

In  Communist  doctrine  and  practice,  a 
non-Communist  government  m.iy  be  labeled 
and  denounced  as  "colonialist."  "reaction- 
ary "  or  a  "puppet,"  and  any  state  so  labeled 
by  the  Communists  automatically  becomes 
fair  game  •  •  ♦  while  Communist  interven- 
tion by  force  in  non-Conomunist  states  is 
justifled  as  "self-defense"  or  part  of  the 
•'struggle  against  colonial  domination. 
"Self-determination"  seems  to  mean  that  any 
Communist  nation  can  determine  by  itseif 
that  any  non-Coramunist  state  is  a  victim  of 
colonialist  domiuuticn  and  therefore  a  justi- 
fiable target  for  a  war  of  "liberation." 

As  the  risks  of  overt  aggression,  whether 
nuclear  or  with  conventional  forces,  have  be- 
come increasingly  evident,  the  Communists 
have  put  Increasing  stress  on  the  "war  of 
national  liberation."  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  been  more  militant  in  language 
and  behavior  than  the  Soviet  Communists. 
But  the  Soviet  Communist  leadership  also 
has  consistently  proclaimed  its  commitment 
in  principle  to  support  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. This  commitment  was  reaffirmed  as 
recently  as  Monday  of  this  week  by  Mr. 
Kosygin. 

International  law  does  not  restrict  internal 
revolution  within  a  state,  or  revolution 
against  colonial  authority.  But  international 
law  dees  restrict  what  third  powers  may 
lawfullv  do  in  support  of  insurrection.  It 
Is  these  restrictions  which  are  challenged  by 
the  doctrine,  and  violated  by  the  practice, 
of  "wars  of  liberation." 

It  is  plain  that  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  "wars  of  liberation"  would  amount  to 
scuttling  the  modern  International  law  of 
peace  which  the  charter  prescribes.  And 
acceptance  of  the  practice  of  "wars  of  libera- 
tion," as  defined  by  the  Communists,  would 
mean  the  breakdown  of  peace  itself. 

IV 
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Vietnam  presents  a  clear  current  case  of 
the  lawful  versus  the  unlawful  use  of  force. 
I  would  agree  with  General  Giap  and  other 
Communists  that  it  is  a  test  case  for  "wars 
of  national  liberation."  We  intend  to  .meet 
that  test. 

Were  the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam 
truly  indigenous  and  self-sustained,  interna- 
tional law  would  not  be  involved.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  receives  vital  external  sup- 
port— in  organization  and  direction,  in 
training.  In  men.  In  weapons  and  other  sup- 
plies. That  external  support  is  unlawful, 
for  a  double  reason.  First,  it  contravenes 
general  International  law,  which  the  United 
Nations  Charter  here  expresses.  Second,  it 
contravenes  particular  international  law: 
The  1954  Geneva  accords  on  Vietnam,  and  the 
1962  Geneva  agreements  on  Laos. 

In  resisting  the  aggression  against  it,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  is  exercising  its  right  of 
self-defense.  It  called  upon  us  and  other 
states  for  assistance.  And  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  collective  self-defense  under  the 
United  Nations  Charier,  we  and  other  na- 
tions are  providing  such  assistance. 


The  American  policy  of  assisting  South 
Vietnam  to  maintain  Its  freedom  was  In- 
au-^urated  under  President  Elsenhower,  and 
continued  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Oiu-  assistance  has  been  increased 
because  the  aggi-ession  from  the  North  has 
been  augmented.  Our  assistance  now  en- 
compasFCs  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  bombing  is  designed  to  Interdict,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  to  inhibit,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  continusd  aggression  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

.When  th.ii;  aggression  ceases,  collective 
n(easure.H  In  defense  against  It  will  cease. 
As  President  Johnson  has  declared:  "If  that 
a^'S'-er-sion  is  stopped,  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment cf  South  Vietnam  will  be  free  to 
settle  their  own  future,  and  the  need  for 
supporting  American   military   action  there 

will  end."  ,.        . 

The  fact  that  the  demarcation  line  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam  was  in- 
tended to  be  temporary  docs  not  m:tke  the 
pssiult  on  South  Vietnam  any  less  of  an 
n"-^ession.  The  demarcation  Uul^s  between 
Ncnth  and  South  Korea  and  between  East 
and  West  Germnnv  are  temporary.  But  that 
did  not  make  the  North  Korean  invasion  of 
South  Korea  a  permissible  use  of  force. 

Lef ■=;  not  forget  the  salient  features  of  the 
1962  agreements  of  Laos.     Laos  was  to  be 
independent,  and  neutral.    All  foreign  troops, 
regular  or  irregular,  and  other  military  pn-- 
sonnel  were  to  be  withdrawn  within  75  d::ys, 
except  a  limited  number  of  French  instruc- 
tors as  requested  by  the  Lao  Government. 
No  arms   were   to  be   introduced   into  Laos 
except  at  the  request  of  that  Government 
The  signatories  agreed  to  refrain  "from  all 
direct  or  indirect  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs"  of  Laos.    They  promised  also  not  to 
use  Lao  territory  to  intervene  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries— a  stipulation  that 
plainly  prohibited  the  passage  of  arms  and 
mfn  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnana 
by  way  of  Laos.     An  International  Control 
Commission   of    three   was    to    assure   com- 
pliance with  the   agreements.     And  all  the 
signatories  promised  to  support  a  coalition 
government  under  Prince  Souvanna  Phounia. 
What   happened?        The   non-Communist 
elements   complied.     Tlie    Communists   did 
not      At  no  time  since  that  agreement  was 
signed  have   either  the  Pathet  Lao  or  the 
No'th  Vietnam  authorities  complied  with  It. 
The  North  Vietnamese  left  several  thousand 
troops  there— the  backbone  of  almost  every 
Pathet  Lao  battalion.     Use  of  the  corridor 
through  Laos  to  South  Vietnam  contirusd. 
And  the  Communists  barred  the  areas  under 
their    control   both   to   the   Government   of 
Laos    and   the   International    Control   Com- 
mission. 

To  revert  to  Vietnam:  I  continue  to  hear 
and  see  nonsense  about  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  there.  I  sometimes  v/onder  at  the 
Eullibility  of  educated  men  and  the  stubborn 
disregard  of  plain  facts  by  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helping  our  young  to  learn— 
especially  to  learn  how  to  think. 

Hanoi  has  never  made  a  secret  of  its  de- 
s'ens  It  publicly  proclaimed  in  1960  a  re- 
newal of  the  assaxilt  on  South  Vietnam. 
Quite  obviously  its  hopes  of  taking  over 
South  Vietnam  from  within  had  withered 
to  close  to  zero— and  the  remarkable  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  South  Vietnam 
contrasted,  most  disagreeably  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists,  with  their  own 
miserable  economic  performance. 

The  facts  about  the  external  involvement 
have  been  documented  In  white  papers  and 
other  publications  of  the  Department  of 
S*^ate  The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion has  held  that  there  Is  evidence  "beyond 
reasonable  doubt"  of  North  Vietnamese  in- 
tervention. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Vletcong  has 
any  significant  popular  following  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  relies  heavily  on  terror.  Most 
of  its  reinforcements  in  recent  months  have 


been  North  Vietnamese  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  is  involved  to- 
day in  southeast  Asia.     We  are  not  involved 
with   empty   phrases   or   conceptions  which 
ride  upon  the  clouds.     We  are  talking  about 
the   vital   national   interests   cf   the  United 
States  in  the  peace  of  the  Pacific.    We  are 
talking  about  the  appetite  for  aggression— 
an  appetite  which  grows  upon  feeding  and 
which   is   proclaimed   to   be   insatiable.    We 
are  talking  about  the  safety  of  nations  with 
whom  we  are  allied— and  the  integrity  of  the 
American   commitment   to  Join  in  meeting 
attack.     It  is  true  that  we  also  believe  that 
every    small    state    has    a    right   to  be  un- 
molested by  its  neighbors  even  though  it  is 
within  reach  of  a  great   power.    It  is  true 
that  we  are  committed  to  general  principles 
of  law  and  procedure  which  reject  the  idea 
that  men  and  arm.s  can  be  sent  freely  across 
frontiers  to  absorb  a  neighbor.    But  under- 
lying   the    general    principles    is   the  harsh 
reality  that  our  own  security  is  threatened 
by  those  who  would  embark  upon  a  course 
of    aggression    v.-hose    announced   ultimate 
purpose  is  our  own  destruction.    Once  again 
v.-e  hear  expressed  the  views  which  cost  the 
men   of   my    generation   a   terrible  price  ia 
World  War  II.     We  are  told  that  soutlieasi 
Asia  Is  far  away — btit  so  were  Manchuria  and 
Ethiopia.     We  are  told  that  if  we  Insist  that 
someone  stop  shooting  that  that  is  asking 
them  for  unconditional  surrender.    We  are 
'  told  that  perhaps  the  aggressor  will  be  con- 
tent with  just  one  more  bite.    We  are  told 
that  if  we  prove  faithless  on  one  commitment 
that  perhaps  others  would  believe  us  about 
other  commitments  in  other  places.    We  are 
told  that  if  we  stop  resisting  that  perhaps 
the  other  side  will  have  a  change  of  heart. 
We  were  asked  to  stop  hitting  bridges  and 
radar  sites  and  ammunition  depots  without 
requiring     that     the     other    side    stop   its 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  civilians  and  Its 
bombings  of  schools  and  hotels  and  hospitals 
and  railways  and  buses. 

Surely  we  have  learned  over  the  past  three 
decades  that  the  acceptance  of  aggression 
leads  only  to  a  sure  catastrophe.  Surelyj 
have  learned  that  the  aggressor  must  face 
the  consequences  of  his  action  and  be  saved 
from  the  frightful  miscalculation  that  bring 
all  to  ruin.  It  is  the  purpose  of  law  to  pW 
men  away  from  such  events,  to  establi  i 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  deeply  rooted  In 
the  reality  of  experience. 
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Before  closing.  I  should  like  to  turn  awa 
from  the  immediate  d  fflnilt'es  and  dang«- 
of  the  situation  In  southeast  Asia  and  re- 
mind you  of  the  dramatic  progress  tha 
shapes  and  is  being  shaped  by  expanding 
international  law.  . 

A  "common  law  of  inankind"-to  use  in 
happy    phrase    of    your    distinguished  cd 
le.-ue.    Wilfred    Jenks-is    growing   as  th 
world  shrinks,    and   as   the   vistas  of  space 
Expand.     This   year   is.   by   Proclamation   ; 
the    Gener.a    Assembly,    Ii"-^rnational  Co 
operation  Year,  a  year  "to  direct  attend 
to  the  common  Interests  of  mankind  and  W 
accelerate  the  joint  efforts  being  ""fertaKj^ 
to  further  them."     Those  common  mtej^ 
are  enormous  and  Intricate,  and  the  jo^ 
efforts   which   further   them   are   developing 
fast,  although  perhaps  not  fast  enough^ 

In   the    19th    century,    the   United  Stjte^ 
attended   an   average   of    one   ^"ten^atio"^^ 
conference  a   year.     Now   we   attend  near- 
600  a  year.    We  are  party  to  4,300  treatie  ajo 
other    International    agreements    ^'^^"^^ 
Three-fourths  of  these  were   signed  in 
last  25  vears.    Our  Interest  In  the  ob^ervan 
of  all  of  these   treaties  and  agreements 
profound,  whether  the  issue  is  peace  in  w  ^ 
or  the  payment  of  the  United  Nations  a«»^ 
ments,  or  the  allocation  of  radio  f^q""'" 
or  the  application  of  airline  safeguaras, 
the  control  of  Illicit  traffic  in  narcotics,  • 


other  i^sue  which  states  have  chosen 
m  reeulate  through  the  lawmaking  process. 
li'  writing  of  international  cooperation  into 
in  ernational  law  Is  meaningful  only  If  the 
"w  is  obeyed— and  only  if  the  international 
nstltutions  which  administer  and  develop 
the  law  function  in  accordance  with  agreed 
procedures,  until  the  procedures  are  changed. 

Everything  suggests  that  the  rate  of 
crrowth  in  international  law— like  the  rate 
of  change  in  almost  every  other  field  these 
divs— is  rising  at  a  very  steep  angle, 
"in  recent  years  the  law  of  the  sea  has  been 
developed  and  codified— but  it  first  evolved 
m  a  leisurely  fashion  over  the  centuries.  In- 
ternational agreements  to  regulate  aerial 
navigation  had  to  be  worked  out  within  the 
period  of  a  couple  of  decades.  Now,  within 
the  first  few  years  of  man's  adventures  in 
outer  space,  we  are  deeply  involved  In  the 
creation  of  international  institutions,  regu- 
lations, and  law  to  govern  this  effort. 

Already  the  United  Nations  has  developed 
a  set  of  legal  principles  to  govern  the  use  of 
outer  space  and  declared  celestial  bodies  free 
•rom  national  appropriation. 

Already  nations,  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  agreed  not 
to  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destrtictlon  In  outer 

space.  ^   ^^ 

Already  the  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Outer  Space 
is  formulating  international  agreements  on 
liability  for  dam.age  caused  by  the  reentry 
of  objects  launched  into  outer  space  and  on 
rescue  and  return  of  astronauts  and  space 
objects. 

Already  the  first  international  sounding 
rocket  range  has  been  established  in  India 
and  is  being  offered  for  United  Nations  spon- 
sorship. 

To  make  orderly  space  exploration  possible 
at  this  stage,  the  International  Telecommu- 
nications Union  had  to  allocate  radio  fre- 
quencies for  the  purpose. 

To  take  advantage  of  weather  reporting 
and  forecasting  potential  of  observation 
satellites,  married  to  computer  technology, 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  is  cre- 
ating a  vast  system  of  data  acquisition,  an- 
alysis, and  distribution  which  depends  en- 
tirely on  international  agreement,  regulation, 
and  standards. 

And  to  start  building  a  single  global  com- 
munications satellite  system,  we  have  created 
a  novel  international  institution  in  which  a 
private  American  corporation  shares  owner- 
ship with  45  governments. 

This  is  but  part  of  the  story  of  how  the 
pace  of  discovery  and  invention  forces  us  to 
reach  out  for  international  agreement,  to 
t3ulld  international  institutions,  to  do  things 
in  accordance  with  an  expanding  interna- 
tional and  transnational  law. 

Phenomenal  as  the  growth  of  treaty  obli- 
gations is,  the  true  Innovation  of  20th  cen- 
tury international  law  lies  more  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  nearly  80  international  insti- 
tutions which  are  capable  of  carrying  out 
those  obligations. 

It  is  Important  that  the  processes  and 
products  of  International  cooperation  be 
understood  and  appreciated;  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  their  potential  be  much  further 
developed.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
broader  significance  of  the  contributions  of 
international  cooperation  to  the  solving  of 
international  problems  of  an  economic, 
social,  scientific,  and  hvunanitarian  character 
not  be  overestimated.  For  all  the  progress 
of  peace  could  be  incinerated  In  war. 

Thus  the  control  force  in  international 
relations  remains  the  paramovmt  problem 
which  confronts  the  diplomat  and  the 
lawyer— and  the  man  In  the  street  and  the 
man  in  the  ricefield.  Most  of  mankind  Is 
Jiot  in  an  Immediate  position  to  grapple 
'ery  directly  with  that  problem,  but  the 
problem  is  no  less  crucial.  The  responsi- 
bility of  those,  in  your  profession  and  mine, 
i^ho  do  grapple  with  it  is  the  greater.    I  am 


haopy  to  acknowledge  that  this  society,  in 
thinking  and  debating  courageovuly  and 
constructively  about  the  conditions  of  peace, 
continues  to  make  its  unique  contribution 
and  to  make  it  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  it  is  per- 
fectly  obvious   what   the   Secretary   of 
State  would  like  to  see.    It  is  perfectly 
obvious  what  other  spokesmen  for  this 
administration,  whose  statements  I  shall 
comment  upon  shortly,  would  like  to  see. 
They   would   like   to   see   us   go  silent. 
They  would  like  to  see  the  critics  of  the 
Johnson  administration  policy  in  Asia 
go  silent.    But  let  me  say  to  the  Johnson 
administration    that    no    matter    how 
many  attacks  they  make  on  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  no  matter  how 
many  attacks  of  the  likes  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  was  issued  this  morning  by 
a  spokesman  for  this  administration,  my 
lips  will  not  be  closed.    I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  to  the  American  people 
what  I  honestly  believe  to  be  the  facts 
about  the  wrong  policy  of  the  Johnson 
administration  in  making  war  in  Asia  on 
a  unilateral  basis,  completely  outside  the 
framework  of  international  law,  and  in 
violation  of  one  treaty  after  another  to 
which    the    signature    of    the    United 
States  is  affixed.    I  tell  the  American 
people  today,  as  I  said  in  Eugene,  Oreg., 
last  Friday  night,  that  if  the  Johnson 
administration    continues    its    present 
warmaking  policy  in  Asia,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  12  months  from  now 
there  will  be  several  himdred  thousand 
boys  fighting  and  dying  in  Asia.    That 
is  my  conviction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations,    I.    too,    have    sat 
through  briefings.    On  the  basis  of  those 
briefings,  I  see  no  other  result  than  an 
all-out  massive  war  in  Asia.    That  war 
will    kill    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
American  boys.    The  time  to  stop  that 
v.ar  is  now.    It  can  be  stopped  honor- 
ably if  the  administration  will  face  up  to 
the    ugly    realities    that    confront    the 
world,    it  can  be  stopped  now  if  our 
allies,  who  are  giving  us  all  words  of  en- 
couragement but  none  of  the  men  to  join 
in  doing  the  dying  in  Asia,  will  live  up 
to  the  signatures  on  treaties  that  they 
signed.    I  mean  specifically  such  coun- 
tries as  Canada,  to  the  north.  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  and  our  other  NATO 
allies.    I  mean  every  nation  that  has 
affixed  its  signature  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United   Nations,   because   every   nation 
that  has  affixed  its  signature  to  that 
charter  and  has  not  carried  out  its  ob- 
ligation to  that  charter  by  seeking  lo 
bring  the  procedures  of  the  charter  into 
effect  to  try  to  stop  the  war  in  Asia,  to 
presci-ve  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  violat- 
ing its  international  treaty  obligations. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  read  the  state- 
ment of  the   Secretary   of  State  in   a 
shocking   speech   last   Saturday   night. 
Apparently  the  speech  is  a  part  of  the 
effort   of   this   administration   to  drive 
critici.sm  of  its  policies  underground,  be- 
cause it  charges  that  some  of  those  who 
speak    against   the   administration   are 
appeasers,  in  some  way,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting Communists. 

I  say  to  McNamara  and  to  Rusk,  I  say 
to  President  Johnson:  "Not  a  single  one 
of  you  hates  communism  more  than  does 


the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon;  but  I 
completely  disagi-ee  with  your  judgment 
as  to  how  you  believe  the  Communist 
threat  can  be  handled.  The  Communist 
threat  cannot  be  handled  successfully 
with  war.  The  Commmiist  threat  can- 
not be  handled  successfully  with  bomb- 
ing. The  Communist  threat  cannot  be 
handled  successfully  by  the  United 
States  setting  itself  up  as  a  one-man 
policeman  in  an  action  to  police  the 
world  against  communism." 

What  rot,  what  absurdity,  to  think 
that  this  point  of  view  would  come  to  be 
given  serious  thought  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  beyond  my 
power  of  comprehension. 

To  talk  about  the  United  States  con- 
taining communism  is  the  way  to  make 
Communists.  Unilateral  American  mili- 
tary action  in  Asia  is  bound  to  create 
strength  for  communism. 

But  line  up  85,  90,  or  95  nations  under 
the  procedures  of  existing  international 
law  to  keep  the  peace  rather  than  to 
make  war,  and  we  will  see  a  turn  of 
events  in  human  history  that  will  once 
again  return  us  to  the  road  of  peace  and 
have  us  come  back  from  the  shocking 
road  of  war  that  we  are  now  traveling. 

We  want  to  get  used  to  this  activity,  I 
say  to  my  associates  in  the  Senate  who 
have  been  criticizing  the  administration 
for  its  warmaking  in  Asia.  We  want  to 
get  used  to  the  kind  of  language  that  will 
be  used  by  our  detractors  and  will  be 
used,  apparently,  by  those  who  do  not 
know  us;  for  if  they  think  their  actions 
will  drive  us  underground,  they  could 
not  be  more  wrong.  We  read  such 
tommyrot  as  this: 

Modern-day  appeasers  and  isolationists 
are  making  our  task  difficult.  Every  day  they 
make  speeches  and  engage  in  some  sort  of 
irresponsible  student  rally. 

The  Communists  are  led  to  believe  that 
we  will  surrender  all  of  Asia  to  them  without 
a  nuclear  showdown  if  they  will  Just  keep 
up  the  pressure. 

So  long  as  our  enemies  suspect  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  they  are  going  to  pay  an  in- 
creasingly greater  price  to  test  our  will. 

Therefore  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  losses 
in  Vietnam  will  increase  so  long  as  anyone 
suspects  that  the  handful  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  the  bearded  beatniks— 

I  have  only  a  mustache — 
with   the   peace-at-any-price   placards   rep- 
resent anything  more  than  a  small,  poorly 
regarded  fragment  of  American  thinking. 

That  is  the  kmd  of  smear  tactic  we 
can  expect,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrxjeningI.  He  has  already 
received  some.  What  the  administra- 
tion is  worried  about,  in  pait — and  I 
think  I  engage  in  an  understatement 
when  I  say  it— is  that  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  academic  world  in  this  coun- 
try are  against  the  administrations 
policies  in  Vietnam,  for  the  authorities, 
scholars,  and  students  on  Asia  know  that 
the  Johnson  administration  is  leading 
the  country  into  a  massive  war  that  will 
kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons. 

Do  not  forget  that  even  ignorant,  illit- 
erate orientals  are  also  children  of  God. 
I  sat  and  listened  to  a  briefing  by  a  high 
spokesman  of  the  Government  who  took 
pride  in  the  fact  that  now,  at  long  last, 
we  have  a  ratio  of  killing  that  is  about 
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4  to  1  ratio  in  our  favor.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  our  spiritual  values?  What  has 
happened  to  our  professing  about  believ- 
ing in  God?  If  we  do  not  watch  out.  the 
propagandists  will  soon  be  telling  the 
people  of  the  countiy  that  God  is  on  our 
side  for  usually  when  we  get  into  this 
kind  of  war  hysteria,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  quickly  the  advocates  of  kilhng 
associate  God  with  their  cause.  That 
does  not  have  any  relationship  to  and  is 
not  a  part  of  my  religious  faith.  I 
merely  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  my 
country  is  following  an  immoral,  god- 
less policy  in  Vietnam,  for  this  war.  in 
my  judgment,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
spiritual  values.  ^  ^  , 

I  shall  continue  to  pray  to  my  God  tor 
peace:  not  for  war.  ^    ,  v, 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  John- 
son administration  that  the  war  now 
is  not  only  McNamara's  war  and  Rusk^s 
war:  it  is  Johnson's  war.  as  well.  This 
administration  has  a  solemn  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  stop  the  killing. 

I  say  to  the  clergy  of  America:  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  I  want  to  hear  the 
church  bells  of  America  ring,  not  toll. 
The  church  bells  of  America  are  going 
to  toll  and  toll  and  toll  as  the  coffins  start 
coming  back  from  Asia  if  the  Johnson 
administrations    war    in    Asia    is    not 

stopped.  ^     . 

I  say  to  our  allies:  I  want  to  heai 
from  you  I  want  to  hear  our  allies  say, 
at  long  last,  that  they  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  call  the  United  States  and  the 
Communists  to  an  accounting  under  the 
procedures  of  international  law. 

The  attack  by  Rvisk  and  the  attacks  by 
other  spokesmen  of  the  administration 
upon  the  academic  fraternity  of  this 
country,  at  least  80  percent  of  whom 
repudiate  the  Johnson  war  in  Asia,  must 

be  met.  ^  r,^  4. 

I  announce  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
•'Mr.  Secretary,  I  shall  meet  you  any- 
where, before  as  many  university  campus 
faculty  meetings  as  you  want  to  arrange. 
I  shall  discuss  with  you  the  McNamara- 
Rusk  war  in  Asia." 

I  say  to  the  academic  world,  "Meet 
them,  for  you  have  a  great  service  to  per- 
form by  bringing  your  authoritative 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  great  issue 
that  the  United  States  has  now  raised  in 
threatening  the  peace  and  the  future  of 
mankind." 

Says  McNamara  this  morning,  and  I 
paraphrase  him.  "He  does  not  think  that 
Russia  and  Red  China  will  come  into  the 
war."  I  say  that  he  has  been  so  in-espon- 
sibly  wrong  for  so  long  that  any  predic- 
tion that  McNamara  makes  about  the  fu- 
ture course  of  this  War  in  Asia,  in  my 
judement,  should  be  discounted  and  com- 
pletely discredited.  He  ought  to  have 
been  removed  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
months  ago,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
along  with  him. 

We  are  confronted  now  with  what  I 
think  is  probably  one  of  the  most  vital 
issues  that  has  faced  this  Republic  In  all 
of  its  histor>'.  It  is  a  vital  issue  that  is 
very  important  to  the  security  and  future 
of  this  Republic.  The  many  who  are 
m&eting  on  the  campuses  of  America, 
seeking  to  exercise  their  precious  right  to 
petition  this  Government  in  opposition  to 
^  policy,  have,  in  my  judgment,  every  rea- 


son to  have  fear  as  far  as  the  future  of 
this  Republic  is  concerned.  I  say  to  those 
academic  leaders,  "So  many  of  you  have 
asked  me  for  so  many  months  past,  'What 
can  we  do?  We  feel  helpless.'  "  I  say, 
"You  can  now  rise  up  in  campus  after 
campus,  in  city  after  city,  in  community 
after  community,  and  tell  the  countiT 
your  answers  to  the  propaganda  of  this 
administration's  seeking  to  lull  the  popu- 
lation of  this  Nation  into  the  false  as- 
sumption that  we  are  justified  in  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  this  war." 

McNamara  said  this  morning  that  he 
did  not  think  that  Russia  and  China 
would  come  into  the  war.  My  rhetorical 
question  to  that  statement  is:  'Mr.  Sec- 
retary, suppose  they  do?"  I  happen  to 
think  that  our  course  cf  action  and  the 
plans  for  escalating  this  war  that  Rusk, 
McNamara.  and  Taylor  intend  to  imple- 
ment leave  China  and  Russia  no  other 
course  than  to  come  into  this  war. 

When  they  escalate  those  plans  and 
those  nuclear  installations  of  China  are 
destroyed— and  the  preventive  war 
crowd  in  the  Pentagon  Building,  in  my 
judgment,  are  bent  on  destroying  them— 
the  massive  war  in  Asia  is  on.  World 
War  III  will  then  be  over  the  brink,  into 
which  war  we  will  tumble  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  boys.  It  must  be 
stopped.  The  only  place  to  stop  it  is 
here  in  the  United  States,  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  making  it  perfectly  clear  to 
the  Johnson  administration  that  they 
want  a  change  from  warmaking  in  Asia 
to  the  United  States  joining  with  other 
nations  in  peace  keeping  in  Asia. 

What  makes  anyone  think  that  Red 
China.  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Vietcong 
are  going  to  come  to  any  conference  ta- 
ble called  by  the  United  States,  no  mat- 
ter how  nice  sounding  the  semantics  of 
unconditional  discussion?  Of  course, 
we  ought  to  have  unconditional  discus- 
sion. I  applaud  the  President  for  his 
enunciation  of  the  concept.  It  has  to  be 
implemented.  It  cannot  be  implemented 
by  the  United  States.  It  must  be  imple- 
mented by  others. 

That  is  why  om*  country  ought  to  do 
now  what  it  should  have  done  2  years 
ago.  In  fact,  we  never  should  have  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  accords  as  we  have  been 
violating  them  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  should  have  insisted  that  this  whole 
matter  be  laid  before  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

Mr  President,  it  is  with  great  sadness 
in  my  heart  that  I  speak  out  strenuously 
against  my  Government.  But  this  is  not 
the  last  time,  may  I  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Rusk,  and  Mr.  McNamara.  I 
say  "If  you  continue  with  this  kind  of 
propaganda,  starting  with  the  Rusk  un- 
fortunate speech  of  Saturday  night,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  not  be  alone.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  people  across  this 
counti-y  must  speak  out  and  will." 

Let  me  say  to  these  academic  leaders 
and  authorities  in  regard  to  Asia— who, 
in  my  judgment,  were  so  unjustifiably  at- 
tacked by  innuendo,  implication,  and  di- 
rect language  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
last  Saturday  night,  and  by  some  of  the 
spokesmen  of  this  administration  this 
morning— that  those  attacks  will  and 
must  be  answered. 


Therefore,  I  do  not  welcome  this  con- 
troversy. But  I  am  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge.  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  across  the  land  before 
the  very  people  he  criticized  last  Satur- 
day night,  and  let  the  facts  be  the  judge. 
Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

What  this  means,  of  course.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Mr.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is  that  we  will  start  telling  all  the 
facts  to  the  American  people,  for  the  con- 
cealment from  the  American  people  of 
many  things  that  are  going  on  in  south- 
east Asia  and  their  rewriting  of  history 
after  the  fact  are  a  betrayal  of  the  trust 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  also  a  betrayal 
of  the  American  people  themselves. 

Let  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
State  Department  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple the  facts  about  the  innumerable  times 
that  the  Geneva  Treaty  on  war  prisoners 
has  been  violated  not  only  by  the  Viet- 
cong, but  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  with 
their'  U.S.  advisers  standing  by  doing 
nothing  while  these  atrocities  go  on. 

I  never  expected  to  live  long  enough 
to  read  the  accurate  accounts  of  the 
atrocities  committed  against  the  Viet- 
cong— of  course,  the  atrocities  have  gone 
the  other  way,  too,  those  of  the  Vietcong 
against  the  South  Vietnamese— such  as 
the  United  Press  dispatch  last  Friday 
reported.  How  those  stories  ever  got  out 
of  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  be- 
cause, let  the  American  people  know,  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  are 
seeking  to  screen  the  information  that 
is  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  who  have  written  have 
even  been  arrested  by  the  American  mili- 
tary in  order  to  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing access  to  events  so  they  can  tell  the 
American  people  about  them. 

Mr  President,  what  do  you  suppose 
Ernie  Pyle  would  say  if  he  could  come 
back  to  earth?  What  do  you  suppose 
other  fearless  war  correspondents  wou.c 
say?  We  have  just  as  fearless  and 
courageous  war  correspondents  in  Viet- 
nam today.  Many  of  them  have  been 
muzzled.  They  are  not  being  allowed  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  Johnson-Rusic- 
McNamara  war. 

The  United  Press  dispatch  told  of  a 
Vietcong  prisoner  with  cloth  wrapped 
around  his  neck,  being  subjected  to  a 
tug  of  war  ordered  on  each  end  of  tnat 
cloth  while  American  military  menstooa 
by  in  silence.  God  forbid.  God  forbid. 
I  know  war  is  dirty.  I  know  that  when 
people  become  hysterical  in  combat,  in- 
humanity to  man  is  practiced.  But  ine 
reports  of  these  atrocities  are  too  ire- 
quent  to  be  alibied  on  the  ground  01 
temporary  hysteria. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  not  been  doing  its  duty  and  standing 
up  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Geneva 
Treaty  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  war 
prisoners.  That  inaction  is  not  justi- 
fied by  pointing  at  the  terror  and  vicious 
ness  of  the  Vietcong.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  in . 
statement  as  a  matter  of  personal  prm 
lege,  for  I  do  not  have  to  be  hit  on  ine 
head  with  a  bat  to  know  who  is  re 
f erred  to  in  the  vicious  propaganda  01  u 
administration.    I  am  well  aware  oi^ne 
unhappiness  I  have  caused  for  the  Jow^ 


son  administration  because  I  have  been 
sneaking  on  an  average  of  two  to  four 
tSnes  a  week  in  opposition  to  my  coun- 
try's outlawry  in  Vietnam.  But  I  intend 
to  continue  to  do  so,  here  and  elsewhere. 
I  invite  the  Secretary  of  State  to  join 
me  at  meetings  he  selects,  to  meet  with 
the  academic  group  which  he  insulted 
Saturday  night  in  his  speech,  and  discuss 
there  our  points  of  view.  But,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, when  you  meet  me  on  the  plat- 
form do  not  try  to  hide  behind  executive 
privilege.  When  we  meet  on  the  plat- 
form, do  not  give  me  the  old  line  that 
vou  cannot  tell  me  something  because  it 
might  affect  our  security.  Every  time 
we  ask  for  information  to  which  we  are 
entitled,  the  olHcials  hide  behind  execu- 
tive privilege.  To  you,  the  people,  I  say, 
"Demand  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion that  you  be  given  all  the  informa- 
tion about  the  war  in  Asia." 

I  have  stated  before,  and  I  repeat  now, 
as  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  most  matters — probably  95 
percent^-that  nothing  could  pain  me 
more  than  to  so  completely  disagree  with 
the  President  in  his  foreign  policy  in 
Asia.  But,  as  I  have  told  him.  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  him. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  he  continues  to 
follow  the  ill  advice  of  McNamara  and 
Rusk,  he  will  come  out  of  oflBce  the  most 
discredited  President  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

No  President  can  lead  this  Nation  into 
a  massive  war  in  Asia,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences that  will  flow  for  many  dec- 
ades to  come,  and  not  go  down  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  totally  discredited.  This 
war  is  totally  unnecessary. 

We  can  bring  economic  freedoms,  with 
resulting  political  freedoms,  to  the 
masses  of  Asia  without  killing  them  by 
the  millions  first.  Our  present  course  of 
action  will  kill  Asians  by  the  millions, 
and  it  will  also  kill  Americans,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Kurtz,  of  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.,  outlining  some  of  their  ideas  for 
the  control  of  war.  Mr.  Kurtz  is  a  man- 
agement consultant  and  former  Air 
Force  lieutenant  colonel.  Mrs.  Kurtz  is 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurtz  suggests,  an 
administration  that  can  make  "war  on 
poverty,"  might  well  give  time  and 
thought  to  making  "war  on  war." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  them,  together  with  a  press 
interview  which  appeared  in  the  Re- 
porter-Dispatch of  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
on  March  3, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  press  release  were   ordered  to  be 
Printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
War  Control  Planners.  Inc., 
Chavpaqua,  N.Y.,  March  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.      • 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Vietnam  Is  proof  of 
American  strategic  failure.  We  lose  if  the 
*ar  escalates.  We  lose  If  we  withdraw.  We 
lose  if  we  negotiate  a  truce,  freeing  the 
enemy  to  regather  his  force  for  yet  another 
thrust. 


We  are  fighting  a  war  In  a  iocation  chosen 
by  the  enenny.  at  a  time  chosen  by  the 
enemy,  in  terrain  beneficial  to  the  enemy, 
and  fighting  the  kind  of  war  which  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy.  We  play  the 
enemy's  game,  in  the  enemy's  ballpark,  ac- 
cording to  the  enemy's  rules,  when  and  If  the 
enemy  wants  to  play. 

Every  attack  we  make  turns  more  Asian 
people,  and  other  people  of  the  world  against 
us.  Every  attack  weakens  the  cohesion  with 
allied  people  and  nations.  lEvery  attack 
tends  to  reunite  our  Commnnist  enemies. 
Every  attack  tends  to  tarnish  our  image  of 
moral  leadership  before  the  world,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy.  Our  excuse,  as  al- 
ways, is  that  the  "Communists"  have  forced 
us  to  do  these  things.  It  Is  our  confession  of 
weakness  for  mankind  to  see,  that  the  "Com- 
munists" have  the  power  to  force  us  to  do 
the  things  we  say  we  do  not  want  to  do  •  •  • 
things  which  Jeopardize  our  own  national 
security. 

Americans  Eire  being  killed  in  Vietnam  In  a 
war  being  fought  in  a  strategic  vacuum. 

The  strategic  problem:  The  people  of  all 
nations  are  endangered  if  Vietnam  escalates 
into  modern  war.  The  people  of  all  nations 
need  protection,  not  threat  of  annihilation. 
The  nation  which  assumes  responsibility  for 
world  leadership  will  not  be  the  nation 
brandishing  the  power  to  destroy  all  na- 
tions •  •  •  nor  will  it  be  the  nation  which 
disarms  and  weakens  leadership  strength. 
The  deepest  instincts  of  self-preservation 
and  national  defense  will  move  the  people 
of  all  nations  to  follow  the  leadership  of  that 
great  power  which  will  dare  develop  and 
demonstrate  war  safety  power  to  guarantee 
the  national  security  and  political  inde- 
l^endence  of  all  nations. 

The  President  and  world  leadership:  The 
President  can  now  issue  directives  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  National  Security 
Council  to  begin  active  planning,  develop- 
ment, creation,  and  demonstration  of  global 
war  safety  control  systems  strong  enough 
to    protect    Israel    people    from    the    Arabs 

•  •   •  protect  Arab  people  from  the  Israeli 

•  •  •  protect  Etiropean  people  from  the 
Germans  •  •  •  protect  German  people  from 
the  Russians  •  •  *  protect  Russian  people 
from  the  Chinese  •  •  •  protect  the  people 
of  all  nations  against  threats  of  war  or 
domination  from  any  foreign  source  •  •  • 
strong  enough  to  prevent  production  and 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  other 
weapons,  in  all  nations  •  *  •  strong  enough 
to  control  production  of  war  materiel,  within 
an  entirely  new  world  security  organization, 
or  a  vastly  revised  and  strengthened  United 
Nations,  not  world  government. 

This  will  be  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem  man  has  ever  mobilized  to 
solve.  It  wUl  require  a  generation  of  creativ- 
ity in  military-technological-legal-economlc- 
publio  opinion-political-moral  fields.  There 
is  no  precedent  In  military  or  political  sci- 
ence, for  an  all-nation  defense  system.  But 
man  now  has  all  of  the  necessary  components 
within  reach.  If  the  effort  Is  made,  In  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  national  defense  power. 

The   first   International   war    safety    year 

•  •  •  1967?  The  President  can  project  a 
future  yearlong  exhibition  of  man's  emerg- 
ing new  power  to  Inspect,  detect,  and  force- 
fully prevent  any  preparations  or  actions  of 
war,  anywhere  in  the  world  between  nations. 
International  war  safety  games  can  be  held 
on  a  world  stage  for  mankind  to  witness. 
The  President  can  invite  all  nations  to  par- 
ticipate, to  assure  themselves  this  Is  not  a 
plan  for  the  United  States  to  dominate  the 
world.  No  nation  will  be  able  to  veto  the 
war  safety  games.  They  will  be  held  with 
whatever  nations  chose  to  cooperate,  but  all 
communications  channels  will  be  used  to  see 
that  the  people  of  all  nations  learn  the  facts 
of  the  developing  future  power  to  protect 
their  nations,  and  all  other  nations  from 
danger  of  war.    There  are  thousands  of  "im- 


possible '  problems  which  can  be  solved,  when 
if  the  great  new  initiative  begins  with 
strong  congressional  bipartisan  support,  and 
authorizations  and  budgets. 

But  who  in  the  hierarchy  of  American 
power  wants  to  remove  the  threat  of  war? 

Profiting  from  national  inseciuity:  For  4 
years,  highest  military  and  civilian  advisers 
have  refused  to  bring  this  new  strategic 
power  opportunity  to  the  attention  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  or  President  Johnson.  There 
are  no  evil  men  involved.  There  are  danger- 
ous unconscious  motivations.  Each  time 
Communist  world  power  and  threat  leaps 
up  to  new  magnitude,  American  public  dan- 
ger goes  up;  Americans  defense  industry  cap- 
ital gains  and  executive  bonuses  go  up;  non- 
profit military  thlnk-factory  budgets  go  up; 
engineering  university  research  grants  go  up; 
subsidies  for  scientists  go  up;  military  re- 
sponsibilities and  promotions  go  up;  the  per- 
sonal prosperity  of  the  hierarchy  of  national 
sectu-lty  policy  goes  up. 

In  view  of  this  barrier  of  self-interest, 
who  will  tell  the  American  people  and  the 
President  that  we  have  within  reach  the 
power  of  safety — the  power  to  bring  the 
threat  of  war  under  control  throughout  the 
world? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  G.  Ktjrtz. 

Harriet  B.  Ktjrtz. 


[From  the  Reporter  Dispatch.  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  3,  1965] 

Chappaqua  :  Profile  for  a  Wednesdat  After- 
noon— Technology,  Theology  Join  for 
Peace 

(By  Daniel  Harrison) 

Chappaqua. — A  remarkable  couple  has 
combined  technology  and  theology  with  the 
aim  of  creating  an  "all-nation"  defense  sys- 
tem which  would  end  the  arms  race  and  re- 
duce international  tension. 

Over  coffee  in  their  book-lined  living  room 
at  150  South  Bedford  Road  the  other  day. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Kurtz  discussed  war 
safety  control,  now  nascent  but  hopefully 
"the  next  historic  stage"  In  man's  age-old 
quest  for  security. 

Mr.  Kurtz  Is  a  management  consultant  and 
a  former  Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel.  His 
wife,  Harriet,  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  last  November. 

In  essence,  war  safety  control  calls  for  a 
worldwide  intelligence  system  manned  by 
scientists  to  detect  and  evaluate  rapid  mUl- 
tary  buildups  and  the  use  of  United  Nations 
Inspection  teams  to  Investigate  potential 
danger  areas. 

It  is  not,  according  to  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  same 
as  disarmament,  but  a  "new  kind  of  power" 
in  many  dimensions,  "something  new  to 
break  a  generation-long  crisis." 

global  network 

The  system  the  couple  envisions  would 
create  a  global  communications  network 
feeding  data  into  electronic  computer  cen- 
ters' air  traffic  control  centers,  electronic 
auditing  of  highways  and  railways,  television 
equipped  satellites  and  sensory  devices  that 
would  detect  radioactivity  and  bacteria  that 
might  be  used  in  warfare.  The  couple  has 
produced  a  booklet  and  a  film  on  their  plan, 
and  much  of  the  material  Is  quite  technical 
and  complex. 

Once  "war  safety  control"  is  established. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurtz  say,  nations  would  begin 
to  eliminate  their  most  destructive  weapons. 

The  system  is  an  extraordinary  blending 
of  ethical  and  technical  concerns.  In  addi- 
tion to  data  on  the  laser  and  cybernetics,  the 
booklet  contains  statements  from,  among 
others,  religious  leaders  endorsing  the  con- 
cept. Prominent  persons  In  various  other 
fields  such  as  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  and 
Elmo  Roper  have  reacted  favorably. 

On  the  theological  side.  Reverend  Kurtz 
believes  too  many  clergymen  have  been  silent 
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on  issues  of  war  and  peace  because  they  have 
been  caught  between  their  desire  for  peace 
and  their  patriotic  instincts.  She  believes 
that  war  safety  control  results  in  a  conver- 
gence of  interests  in  national  security  and  in 
an  ordered  world. 

SOLID    ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  Kurtz  believes  the  system  presents  a 
solid  alternative  to  the  arms  race  and  simple 
disarmament,  both  of  which  he  believes  to 
be  "dangerous."  He  regards  national  and 
regional  defense  systems  as  demonstrably 
meaningless,  just  as  the  castle  became  a 
meaningless  defense  against  artillery.  Thus, 
in  his  mind,  the  only  alternative  to  a  con- 
flagration is  the  all-nation  security  system. 

The  United  States,  the  plan  says,  must 
take  the  lead.  In  order  for  this  to  take  place, 
the  couple  believes,  public  opinion  must  be 
aroused  in  favor  of  war  safety  control,  and 
this  is  the  major  aim  of  their  initial  efforts. 
The  booklet  and  ether  literature  have  been 
widely  distributed,  although  the  organiza- 
tion which  the  couple  lias  started.  War  Con- 
trol Planners.  Inc.,  has  no  general  member- 
ship, no  dues,  no  regular  meetings,  no  set 
program. 

"I  guess  hope  keeps  us  going,"  Reverend 
Kurtz  said,  when  asked  how  a  couple  can 
hope  to  combat  what.  President  Eisenhower 
called  the  military-industrial  comple.x. 
Actually,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurtz  contend,  the 
military  would  have  certain  functions  under 
the  plan,  and  skills  now  being  employed  to- 
ward the  manufacture  of  arms  would  be  used 
in  the  detection  and  control  of  arms. 

INSPECTION    DnFERENCE 

Mr.  Kurtz  notes  that  the  difference  be- 
tween various  inspection  proposals  made 
during  the  last  decade  and  his  plan  is  that 
no  agreement  from  another  nation  is  needed 
for  war  safety  control  to  operate. 

Reverend  Kurtz,  saying,  "we  refuse  to  be- 
lieve this  (the  present  world  situation)  is 
the  way  it  will  stay,"  notes  that  their  plan 
will  not  change  basic  human  instincts  to- 
ward sucli  things  as  power  and  covetousness 
but  will  remove  the  inordinate  dimensions 
these  instincts  have  assimied  in  the  modern 
world.  National  envies  and  hostilities  will 
be  curbed,  but  the  couple  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  national  security  won't  be  vitiated 
under  the  all-nation  security  plan.  A  dim- 
inution of  "escalation'  is  the  simple  aim. 

Among  other  factors  needed  to  make  the 
system  work,  the  Kurtz'  booklet  notes,  are 
a  reevaluation  and  revamping  of  interna- 
tional law  and  tj>e- alleviation  of  economic 
woes  that  spur  international  friction.  Spe- 
cialists in  the  legal  jmd  economic  fields,  as 
well  as  in  public  opinion,  will  be  needed  for 
the  systems  implementation. 

The  couple  observes,  however,  that  "true 
security  can  be  achieved  only  when  this  in- 
formation (that  obtained  by  technical 
means)  is  known  and  beiieved  by  all."  Tliey 
note  that  the  detection  of  Russian  missiles 
in  Cuba  in  1962  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
activity  war  safety  control  would  engage  in, 
only  the  next  time,  as  they  put  it,  the  fate 
of  over  100  nations  would  not  be  dependent 
on  the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  2. 

The  report,  at  great  length,  thus  suggests 
that  modern  technology  now  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  assure  the  prevention  of  war.  But 
technology  is  not  advocated  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  spiritual  concerns.  Reverend  Kurtz, 
in  a  sermon  recently  at  Vae  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  entitled  "Our  Enemies  and 
Our  Religion."  said:  "If  there  are  new  di- 
mensions to  technical  capabilities,  there  are 
as  a  corollary  new  dimensions  of  religious 
capabilities." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurtz,  in  their  attempts  to 
marshal  public  support  for  war  safety  con- 
trol, have  recently  written  letters  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  a 
top  White  House  aid.  in  addition  to  the 
chairmen  of  key  congressional  committees. 


They  have  been  assured  by  a  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  that  tlie  Pentagon 
has  not  restrained  officers  who  wish  to  study 
tlie  plan. 

The  couple  (they  have  a  son  and  daughter 
in  college),  wliile  readily  noting  that  a  gen- 
eration of  problem  solving  may  be  required 
to  pioneer  war  control  power,  is  sincerely 
earnest.    Mr.  Kurtz  has  said: 

"If  the  American  people  are  first  to  demon- 
strate not  only  a  national  defense  capability 
second  to  none,  and  not  only  a  group  national 
defense  capability  such  as  NATO,  but  the 
new  magnitude  all  nation  defense  capability 
of  war  safety  control,  aggressively  to  guard 
an  nations  against  threats  of  future  war.  the 
impact  on  the  public  of  the  world  will  be 
so  great  that  no  one  will  remember  who  was 
the  -first  to  land  a  lonely  astronaut  on  an 
empty  moon." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  certain  other 
communications  and  editorials  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications and  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  critical  situation  in 
Vietnam  which  now  threatens  peace  in  Asia 
and  the  security  of  Japan,  we,  the  under- 
signed, have  addressed  an  appeal  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  calling  for  its  prompt 
and  effective  action  toward  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  problem. 

Enclosed,  we  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
appeal,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  draw  your 
attention  and  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  you. 
We  should  be  grateful  if  you  would,  in  giving 
advice  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  take  Into  your  consideration  our 
opinion  stated  therein. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hyoe  Ought. 
561  Gokurakuji,  Kamakura,  Kana- 
gawa-ken,  Japan,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Tokyo,  Former 
President  of  Hosei  University,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Japan  Academy. 

TOSHIYOSHI  MIYAZAWA, 

Professor  of  St.  Paul's  University,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  Member  of  the  Japan  Acad- 
emy. 

JiRO  Osaragi. 
Writer,  Member  of  the  Art  Academy  of 
Japan. 

Tetsuzo  Tanikawa, 
President  of  Hosei  University. 
Sakae  Wagatsuma, 
Professor    Emeritus    of    the    University 
of     Tokyo,    Member    of     the    Japan 
Academy. 


APPE.AL  to  the  Japanese  Government  on  the 
War  in  Vietnam 

The  devastation  and  the  danger  brought 
about  by  the  war  In  Vietnam  are  being  ag- 
gravated day  by  day.  Not  only  Is  this  war 
causing  unsurpassable  misery  to  the  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  but  it  is  also  constituting 
a  great  menace  to  peace  in  Asia  and  to  the 
security  of  Japan.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  rapidly  growing  among  the  Japanese 
people  concern  and  apprehension  as  to  the 
implications  of  the  war.  We  deeply  regret 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has  not  taken 
any  position  action  by  way  of  fulfilling  its 
responsibilities  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
Japan  and  to  restore  peace  in  Asia. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  prompt  decision  according 
to  the  three  proposals  we  present  below,  and 
to  declare  its  intention  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple and  to  other  nations. 


1.  If  the  United  States  should  persist  in 
her  present  policy,  there  is  an  imminent 
danger  of  armed  conflicts  ensuing  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  regardless  of  the  calculated  design 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  natiual  fear  for 
the  tension  being  heightened  at  the  33th 
parallel  in  Korea,  between  South  Korea,  wiio 
has  sent  troops  to  South  Vietnam,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  North  Korea,  who  has  pledged 
military  support  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Vietcong).  on  the  other.  It  is  past 
any  dispute  that  our  involvement  in  these 
armed  conflicts  resulting  from  the  military 
operations  of  tlie  United  States  will  be  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  security  of 
Japan. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  is  bound  by  the  secu- 
rity treaty  to  collaborate  with  the  United 
States.  Never tlieless.  article  I  of  this  treaty 
liolds  that,  in  accordance  with  tlie  provision 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  international 
disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
and  the  parties  to  the  treaty  shall  refrain 
from  "the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state."  We  believe  that  the  present 
use  of  force  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
is  in  violation  of  these  provisions.  It  is 
evidently  in  line  with  the  general  rule  of 
international  law  that  in  such  a  case  Japan 
is  not  necessarily  bound  by  the  above  men- 
tioned duty  of  collaboration.  This  point  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  position  of  the 
United  States  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis,  opposed  the  military  actions  under- 
taken by  Britain  and  France,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  in  alliance 
with  these  two  nations. 

Accordingly,  we  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
Government  to  manifest  its  poFition  im- 
mediately to  its  own  people  and  to  other 
nations  that  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
escalate  into  a  war  on  a  larger  scale  involv- 
ing additional  countries.  Japan  would  refuse 
to  let  the  U.S.  bases  in  Japan  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  military  combat  operations.  A 
declaration  of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
making  this  stand  will  in  itself  be  an  im- 
portant impetus  toward  preventing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  from  escalating  into  armed  con- 
flicts between  the  United  States  and  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  The  direct  cause  of  such  expansion  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  air  attacks  by  the 
United  States  on  North  Vietnam.  For  this 
reason,  the  first  thing  that  should  take  place 
to  prevent  this  danger  is  the  cessation  of  the 
bombardment  on  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Moreover,  the  air  attacks  on  the  north  are 
In  themselves  operations  beyond  the  limits 
of  self-defense,  even  if  further  escalation  of 
the  war  might  somehow  be  avoided.  Such  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  self-defense  is  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  article  I  of  the  Japan-United  States 
security  treaty.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
endeavors  to  justify  its  actions  by  invoking 
such  concepts  as  "retaliation"  or  "collective 
self-defense,"  as  It  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  air  attacks  on  the  north. 

Though  there  may  be  a  certain  degree  of 
aid  given  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  even  the  figures  given  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  white  paper  on 
Vietnam,  show  clearly  that  the  military  as- 
sistance from  the  north  is  very  modest  in 
terms  of  military  force.  Looking  back  on  the 
whole  process  of  the  war  in  Vietn.nm.  we  iire 
persuaded  to  believe  that  the  aid  from  the 
north  has  been  more  of  a  counterbalance  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  military  aid  of- 
fered by  the  United  States  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  has  taken 
measures  to  suppress  any  groups  opposing 
its  policies,  and  has  forfeited  the  support  oi 
the  people.  This  means  that  the  United 
States  is  not  entitled  to  Justify  the  air  at- 
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.,^k<:  on  the  north,  by  citing  the  help 
emended  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  National 
T.tberation  Front. 

For  these  two  reasons,  we  urge  the  Japa- 
M^.;e  Government  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  for  immediate  suspension  of  the  air 
attacks  on  the  north. 

3  At  present,  in  South  Vietnam,  a  grue- 
.nme  war  is  going  on.  side  by  side  with  the 
!ir  attacks  on  the  north.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  profound  indignation 
feainst  the  recent  use  by  the  U.S.  forces  of 
naDalm  bombs,  poisonous  gases  and  other 
atrocious  weapons,  and  especially  against  the 
bringing  in  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  Into 
South  Vietnam. 

If  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
fl(Tht  the  National  Liberation  Front  with  such 
m°eans  of  warfare,  which  would  make  the  war 
in  Vietnam  literallv  a  war  of  annihilation,  the 
.rreater  part  of  South  Vietnam  will  inevitably 
be  reduced  to  a  scorched  land  of  complete 
devastation.     The  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  exhausted  by  the   war   that  has  lasted 
more  than  20  years.    There  is  no  doubt  about 
their  not  desiring  continuation   of   such   a 
war     The  United   States,   however,   is  pur- 
suing war  efforts  and  destruction,  against  the 
will  of  the  Vietnamese  people  who  are  long- 
ing for  peace.    The  fact  that  Japan  belongs 
10  Asia  makes  it  all  the  more  impossible  for 
us  to  remain  inactive  in  the  face  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam. 
'  In°vlew  of  what   has  been  stated  above, 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  conducted  by  the 
United    States    cannot    escape    from    being 
caUed  an   inexcusable   disregard    of   human 
dignity  and  the  right  of  national  self-deter- 
mination.    In    order    that    South    Vietnam 
should  emerge  out  of  its  present  condition  of 
misery  and  despair,  diplomatic  negotiations 
should  be  opened  without  delay  to  terminate 
the  war.    In  this  respect,  we  welcome  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  statement,  made  in  response 
to  the  proposal  by  the  17  nonalined  nations, 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  "remains 
ready  for  unconditional  discussions."     This 
kind  of  diplomatic  discussion,  however,  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  unconditional  cease- 
fire, so  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  con- 
tinued military  operations  with  the  aim  of 
gaining  a  favorable  position  for  negotiation. 
The  essential  conditions  for  a  .solution  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  firstly  to  base 
the  whole  argument  on  the  recognition  that 
this  war  is  fundamentally  a  civil  war,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such;  the  National  Lib- 
eration  Front    should    be    recognized    as    a 
party  to   the   negotiation;    the   U.S.   troops 
should  eventually  be  withdrawn;  and  there 
should  be  corresponding  suspension  of  the 
aid  from  North  Vietnam. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, in  full  realization  of  the  points 
cited  above,  will  send  urgent  appeals  to  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  concerned 
to  open  diplomatic  negotiations  at  once,  to 
which  the  National  Liberation  Front  should 
be  a  party,  and  to  effect  an  immediate  cease- 
fire, so  that  there  will  be  the  earliest  possible 
restoration  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 
April  20.  1965. 

TOSHIYOSHI  MIYAZAWA, 

Professor  of  Law,  St.  Paul's  University, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of 

Tokyo,  Member  of  the  Japan  Academy. 

JiRO  Osaragi, 

Writer;  Member  of  the  Art  Academy  of 

Japan. 

Hyoe  Oitchi, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo.  Former  President  of  Hosei  Uni- 
versity, Member  of  the  Japan  Academy. 
Tetsuzo  Tanikawa, 
President  of  Hosei  University. 
Sakae  Wagatsuma, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo.  Member  of  the  Japan  Academy. 

LIST  OF  signatures 

Abe,  Tomojl,  writer;  professor  of  English 
literature,  Meijl  University. 
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Aoml,  Junichl,  professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Ariizumi,  Torn,  professor  of  law.  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo. 

Arisawa,  Hiroml,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Banno,    Masataka,    professor    of    Chinese 
history,  Tokyo  Metropolitan  University. 

Egaml,   Fujio.    professor    of    biochemistry. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Egaml.    Namio,    professor    of    archeology. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Fujimoto,    Yoichl,    professor    of    physics. 
Waseda  University. 

Fukuda,    Kanichl,    professor    of    political 
science.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Fukushima,   Masoa,   professor  of  Chinese 
law.  Universitv  of  Tokyo. 

Fakutake,  Tadashi.  professor  of  sociology. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Hidaka.    Rokuro,    professor    of    sociology. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Hori.  Toyohiko.  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence,  Waseda  University. 

Horigome.  Yozo,  professor  of  European  hls- 
torv.  University  of  Tokyo. 
Hotta,  Yoshie,  writer, 
lenaga,  Saburo,  professor  of  Japanese  his- 
tory, Tokvo  University  of  Education. 

lizuka,'KoJi,  professor  of  human  geogra- 
phy. University  of  Tokyo. 

Inoue,  Yoshio,  professor  of  Tokyo  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

Ifhii.  Teruhisa.  professor  of  law.  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo. 

iFhikawa.  Shigeru,  professor  of  economics, 
Hitotsubashl  University. 

Isono,  Fujiko,  lecturer  in  sociology.  Japan 
Women's  University. 

Isono.    Selichi.    professor    of    law,    Tokyo 
University  of  Education. 

Ito.  Masanii,  professor  of  law,  University 
of  Tokyo. 

Ito.  Mitsuharu.  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Tokyo  University  of  Foreign  Studies. 
Ito,  Sei,  writer. 

lyanaga,  Shokichl,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. University  of  Tokyo. 

Jodal,    Tano,    former    president   of   Japan 
Women's  University. 
Kaiko,  Takeshi,  writer. 
Kriino,  Michitaka,  lawyer. 
Kato,  Shulchl,  writer. 
Katsuta,   Shulchl,   professor   of  pedagogy. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Kawata,  Tadashi,  associate  professor  of 
international  economics,  University  of 
Tokyo. 

Kido,  Mataichi,  professor  of  Journalism, 
Doshlsha  University. 

Kikuchl,  Isao,  former  president  of  Kjrushu 
University. 

Kinoshita,  Hanji.  professor  of  political  his- 
tory, Tokyo  University  of  Education. 

Kiyomiya,  Shlro,  professor  of  law.  Nlhon 
University. 

Kuno,  Osamu,  lecturer  In  philosophy, 
Gakushuln  University. 

Kobayashl,  Naokl.  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo. 

Maruyama,  Masao,  professor  of  political 
Science.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Matsuda.  Tomoo.  professor  of  economic 
history.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Matsumoto.  Nobuhiro,  professor  of  orien- 
tal history,  Keio  University. 

Mlnemura,  Teruo,  professor  of  labor  law, 
Keio  University. 

Mivake.  Yasuo,  professor  of  chemistry. 
Tokyo  University  of  Education. 

Miyazaki.  Yoshlkazu,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Yokohama  National  University. 

Munakata,  Seiya,  professor  of  pedagogy. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Mutal.  Risaku.  professor  emeritus  of 
Tokyo  University  of  Education. 

Nagal,  Michio,  professor  of  sociology, 
Tokyo  Institute  of  Technology. 

Nakagawa.  Zennosuke,  professor  of  law, 
Gakushuln  University. 


Nakamura,  Akh-a,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, Hosei  University. 

Nakamura,   Takafusa,    associate   professor 
of  statistics.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Nakano,  Yoshio,  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature, Chuo  University. 

Nambara,  Shlgeru,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Nilda.  Noboru,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Noda,   Yoshlyuki,    professor   of    law,   Unl- 
ver.sity  of  Tokyo. 

Nogaml,   Mokichlro,   professor   of   physics. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Nogaml,  Yaeko,  authoress. 
Nomura,    Heljl,    professor    of    labor    law, 
Waseda  University. 

Nomuro,    Koichi,    associate    professor    of 
Chinese  history,  St.  Paul's  University. 
Oe,  Kenzaburo,  writer. 
Okochl,  Kazuo,  president  of  the  University 
of  Tokyo. 

Ooka,  Shohei,  writer. 

Otsuka.  Hisao.  professor  of  economic  his- 
tory. University  of  Tokyo. 

Saito.  Makoto,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory. University  of  Tokyo. 

Sakamoto,  Yoshlkazu,  professor  of  Inter- 
national politics.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Sato,  I.sao,  professor  of  constitutional  law, 
Seikel  University. 

Sugi,  Toshlo.  professor  of  French  litera- 
ture, St.  Paul's  University. 

Sumiya,    Mikio,    professor   of    economics. 
University  of  Tokyo. 
Serlzav;a,  Kojlro,  writer. 
Tajima,    Eizo.    professor    of    physics,    St. 
Paul's  University. 

Takahashl.    Kohachlro,    professor   of   eco- 
nomic history.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Takano,  Yuichi,  professor  of  International 
law.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Takeda.   Kiyoko,   professor    of    history   of 
thought.  International  Christian  University. 
Takeuchi,  Yoshiml,  writer,  Chinese  litera- 
ture. 

Tamanol.  Yoshlro,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Tanaka,  Shinjiro,  critics,  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

Tsuru,    Shigeto,    professor    of    economics, 
Hitotsubashl  University. 

Tezuka,  Tomio,  professor  of  German  lit- 
erature, St.  Paul's  University. 

Tomonaga,  Sin-ltlro.  professor  of  physics, 
Tokyo  University  of  Education. 

Toyoda,    Toshlsrukl.   professor   of   physics, 
St.  Paul's  University. 

Uchiyama,   Shozo,   professor  of   civil   law, 
Hosei  University. 

Uemura,   Tamakl,   honorary   president   of 
Japan  YWCA. 

Wakimura.   Yoshltaro,   professor   emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Tokyo. 

Watanabe,  Kazuo,  professor  of  French  lit- 
erature, St.  Paul's  University. 

Yamamoto,  Tatsuo,  professor  of  southeast 
Asian  history.  University  of  Tokyo. 
Yoshlda,  Hidekazu,  music  critic. 
Yoshida,   Tomizo,   director.   Cancer  Insti- 
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Hirotsu,  Kazuo,  writer. 

New  York  University, 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  April  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.^R  Senator  Morse:  The  ad  hoc  faculty 
committee  on  Vietnam  and  the  ad  hoc  stu- 
dent committee  on  Vietnam  wish  to  express 
our  agreement  with  your  public  call  for  a 
temporary  cessation  in  the  air  raids  over 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  we  would  like 
to  apprise  you  of  what  we  have  done  to  stim- 
ulate a  thoughtful  revision  of  American  pol- 
icy on  Vietnam.  On  Wednerday  evening. 
April  14,  a  teach-in  on  American  policy  In 
Vietnam  was  held  on  the  University  Heights 
campus  of  New  York  University. 
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The  response  of  the  college  community  to 
the  teach-in  has  demonstrated  that  concern 
over  the  present  course  of  our  involvement 
in  southeast  Asia  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  many  Americans.  An  auditorium  of  400 
seats  was  filled  to  capacity,  with  standees 
from  8  p.m.  to  1:30  a.m.  To  handle  the  over- 
flow, the  speeches  were  sent  over  the  public 
address  system  to  ap  adjacent  cafeteria.  At 
4:30  a.m..  the  final  lecture  of  the  evening 
was  heard  by  250.  Allowing  for  turnover, 
a  safe  estimate  is  that  over  700  students  and 
faculty  were  in  attendance.  This  is  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  audience  ever  to  attend  a 
discussion  on  public  affairs  at  University  Col- 
lege. The  strong  effect  this  meeting  exerted 
on  the  audience  has  been  shown  by  the  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  which  dominated  the  class- 
room and  cafeteria  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

The  political,  economic  and  military  back- 
ground of  the  Vietnamese  war,  together  with 
an  exposition  of  the  administration  policy  in 
Vietnam  were  presented.  While  different  as- 
pects and  views  were  presented,  the  consensus 
of  the  presentations  at  the  teach-in  can  be 
sumn-.arized  as  follows:  The  United  States 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  reverse  a  policy 
in  Vietnam  that  is  both  dangerous  and  futile. 
The  speakers  noted  that  President  Johnson's 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  does  offer  a  pos- 
sible hope  of  a  move  toward  a  Vietnamese 
settlement.  However,  they  repeatedly  stat- 
ed that  continuing  elements  of  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy preclude  realization  of  that  hope  and 
that  the  modified  policy  is  still  both  dan- 
gerous and  futile. 

The  willingness  to  negotiate  uncondition- 
ally will  not  bear  fruit  until  a  minimal  situ- 
ation is  created  for  North  Vietnam's  partici- 
pation in  negotiations:  a  cessation  of  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  Vietminh  in  all  negotations.  Whether 
North  Vietnam  or  the  Vietminh  will  come  to 
the  bargaining  table  under  these  conditions 
is  problematical:  that  they  will  not  come 
without  them  has  been  borne  out  by  state- 
ments subsequent  to  the  President's  speech. 
No  offer  of  a  major  development  program  for 
southeast  Asia,  however  inviting,  can  get  ne- 
gotiations underway  until  these  conditions 
are  met.  Men  will  sit  down  and  reason  to- 
gether only  when  honor  and  politics  permit. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Constance  R.  StrrroN, 
Philip  G.  Zimbabdo, 
Cochairmen,  Ad  Hoc  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Vietnam. 

Open  Letter  to  the  FACULxr  of  New  York 
University 

We  find  ourselves  now  in  a  time  of  great 
social  unrest  and  political  turmoil — a  time 
when  we  are  shocked  by  the  lack  of  concern 
■and  involvement  shown  by  man  for  his  fel- 
low man.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  unable  to 
relate  oneself  to  abstractions  like  "society" 
or  "country."  but  quite  another  to  disen- 
gage oneself  from  other  human  beings. 

To  counter  this  state  of  alienation  or  non- 
involvement,  perhaps  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem of  our  generation,  a  new  force  has 
arise.i — college  students  have  been  in  the 
vangvird  of  protest  movements  throughout 
the  c^'untry.  Their  effect  within  the  civil 
rights  mDvement  has  been  considerable. 

It  is  I. me  for  college  faculties  not  only  to 
join  the.:  students,  but  to  provide,  by  exam- 
ple, the  leadership  in  a  national  protest 
against  our  Government's  actions  In  Viet- 
nam. 

We  belie-e  that  the  national  administra- 
tion has  adopted  a  military  policy  which 
could  involve  generations  of  our  students  in 
a  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

To  preser'.  e  peace  in  Vietnam  and  to  "show 
the  Communists  we  mean  business,"  we  have 
changed  our  position  from  one  of  providing 
"advisers"  and  equipment  to  the  ever-chang- 
ing South  Vietnam  governments,  to  one  of 
direct   belligerence.     Our   Government   has 


explained  that  its  efforts  are  directed  at  stop- 
ping military  aggression.  Yet  ironically,  we 
support  a  regime  that  bombs  schoolhouses 
and  ignores  the  protest  of  Vietnamese  moth- 
ers carrying  the  corpses  of  their  children. 

The  reasons  given  to  the  American  peo- 
ple why  we  mtist  kill  as  the  quickest  way  to 
achieve  peace  would  hardly  stand  examina- 
tion in  a  college  classroom.  We  are  struck 
by  the  Orwellian  duplicity  used  in  policy 
statements:  war  is  peace  and  destruction 
means  survival. 

The  pressure  of  public  and  world  opinion 
has  finally  broken  the  President's  silence. 
He  has  agreed  to  consider  negotiations,  but 
not  to  stop  the  war  in  order  to  do  It.  As 
President  John.son  said,  the  instruments  of 
war  are  evidence  not  of  power  but  of  folly. 
Let  us  ask,  then,  that  the  path  to  reason  not 
be  cluttered  by  the  debris  of  folly.  War  Is 
not  only  f(X)llsh:  it  is  immoral. 

While  we  welcome  even  these  ambiguous 
overtures  to  peace,  we  maintain  that  America 
must  stop  all  military  action  immediately  In 
order  to  conduct  negotiations  in  good  faith. 
Moreover,  we  must  not  dictate  peace  terms, 
but  allow  the  United  Nations  to  negotiate 
any  settlement. 

V/e.  the  undersigned,  therefore  urge  a 
mobilization  of  faculty  in  a  venture  to  pro- 
test the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  call  for  immediate 
cessation  of  all  bombing,  and  encourage 
negoti.itions  which  will  lead  to  peace. 

PLEASE   announce   THIS  PART  TO   YOUR  CLASSES 

We  therefore  wish  to  support  actively  the 
march  on  Washington  of  April  17,  1965,  of 
faculty  and  students  from  colleges  through- 
out the  Nation,  by  urging  our  colleagues  and 
our  students  to  join  us  on  an  NYU-sponsored 
bus  to  Washington. 

A  bus  will  be  leaving  from  our  Heights 
campus  early  Saturday  morning,  April  17, 
and  returning  here  in  the  evening.  The  cost 
will  be  $6  per  seat  round  trip.  Reservations 
should  be  made  by  "^ou  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  can  be  obtained  in  the  lobby  of  Gould 
Student  Center  or  at  the  Faculty  Club  during 
lunch  time.  A  number  of  faculty  members 
have  already  made  this  commitment.  We 
need  you.  Ideally  we  would  like  you  to  come 
along.  If  you  can't  come,  would  you  be 
willing  to  contribute  money  for  a  student  to 
go? 

In  addition  to  this  protest  to  be  made  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  issues  presented  publicly,  we  are  hold- 
ing a  "teach-in."  This  is  a  technique  In 
which  faculty  members  and  other  informed 
speakers  present  information,  opinions,  and 
their  views  about  the  military,  political, 
social,  and  moral  Issues  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam (not  necessarily  the  views  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee).  There  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  questions  and  discussion.  It  will  be 
held  in  the  Playhouse,  Gould  Student  Cen- 
ter, on  Wednesday,  April  14,  starting  at  8 
p.m.  We  want  you  to  lend  your  support  to 
this  venture.  You  can  do  this  in  several 
ways : 

1.  Attend,  and  convince  others  to  attend. 

2.  Be  willing  to  assist  our  conamittee  with 
the  many  tasks  Involved  (by  contacting 
one  of  us  Immediately). 

Philip  G.  Zimbardo,  Chairman;  Rob- 
ert D.  Burrowes,  Edwin  S.  Campbell, 
James  T.  Crown,  Joan  Fiss,  H.  Mark 
Roelofs,  H.  Laurence  Ross,  Constance 
R.  Sutton,  Thomas  W.  Wahman,  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Vietnam. 


Teach-In  on  the  Issues  in  Vietnam 
(Wednesday  night,  April  14, 1965,  New  York 

University — University     College     Playhouse, 

Gould  Student  Center,  West  181st  Street  and 

University   Avenue,   the   Bronx,  doors   open 

7:45  p.m.) 
8:  Philip  G.  Zimbardo  (NYU),  chairman. 

Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  Columbia  University, 

"A  Strategy  for  Peace." 

8:50:    Dr.    Vo   Thanh   Mlnh,   "The   South 

Vietnamese  Position." 


9:15:  Prof.  Amital  Etzlonl,  Columbia  Uiv 
verslty,  "Which  Way  Out?" 

10:15:  Constance  R.  Sutton  (NYU),  chair 
man.   Prof.   Robert   Engler,   Queens  College' 
"The  United  States  and  the  World  in  Revo^ 
lution." 

1 1 :  Prof.  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  New  York 
University,  "Is  Intervention  for  Freedom 
Justified?" 

12:  Joan  Piss  (NYU),  chairman,  Raymond 
Brown,  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  "The  Do- 
mestic  Economic  Implications  of  the  Cold 
War." 

12:45:  Prof.  Anthony  J.  Pearce,  New  York 
University.  "How  Did  the  United  States  Be- 
come Involved  in  Vietnam:  1954-60?" 

1:45:  Roscoe  C.  Brown,  Jr.  (NYU),  chair- 
man, Mr.  Ross  Plannagan,  New  York  Friends 
Group,  "The  Moral  and  Human  Dimensions 
of  the  War  In  Vietnam." 

2:30:  Michael  Arons  (NYU),  chairman 
Prof.  James  T.  Crown,  New  York  Universitvj 
"The  Great  War  or  the  Great  Society?" 

3:15:  Prof.  Stanley  Millet.  Briarcliff  Col- 
lege. "American  Policy  in  Vietnam." 

Sponsors:  Ad  Hoc  Faculty  Committee  on 
VietJiam.  New  York  University. 

Cochairmen:  Philip  G.  Zimbardo,  Con- 
stance R.  Sutton;  Robert  D.  Burrowes;  Edwin 
S.  Campbell;  James  T.  Crown;  Joan  Fiss;  H. 
Mark  Roelofs;  H.  Laurence  Ross;  and  Thomas 
W.  Wahman. 

Ad  Hoc  Student  Committee  on  Vietnam, 
New  York  University. 

Cochairmen:  B.  DiamoJid;  S.  Barkas;  P 
Jacobson;  .S.  Krugman;  M.  Greenfield;  G. 
Chleffetz;  B.  Mittenzwei;  K.  Schoen;  D.  Fed- 
er;  J.  Meyerson;  J.  Ween:  K.  Hirsch;  E.  Wln- 
terbottom;  L.  Dworkin;  L.  Glovanella;  B. 
Glushakow;  R.  Forbes;  N.  Sachs;  J.  Roberts; 
A.  'Welnert;  J.  Arak;  and  A.  Greenbaum. 
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Statement  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  fob  a 
Teach-in  on  Vietnam 

James  Reston  wrote,  "The  first  casualty 
In  every  shooting  war  Is  commonsense,  and 
the  second  Is  open  and  free  discussion." 
As  teachers  and  citizens,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned both  with  the  Implications  of  our 
present  military  actions  in  Vietnam,  and 
with  the  relative  absence  of  information. 
debate,  and  public  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  our  Involvement  there.  Our  teach-in  of 
April  14,  1965,  grows  out  of  these  concerns. 

We  seek  to  generate  discussions  based 
upon  the  best  available  Information.  We  do 
this  In  the  belief  that  this  Is  one  way  in 
which  the  academic  community  can  best 
carry  out  Its  responsibility  toward  provid- 
ing students  with  an  Informed  basis  for 
their  opinions  and  actions  on  major  issues. 

Many  topics  and  views  were  presented  in 
our  teach-in.  The  speakers  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  area  of  special  competence. 
A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  present  as 
many  informed  positions  as  possible.  The 
conclusions  reached  by  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  speakers.  Our  major  conclusions,  there- 
fore, are: 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  has  not  offered 
adequate  information  and  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  military  risks  we  are  continuing 
to  run  in  Vietnam. 

2.  Our  present  policies  in  Vietnam  have  led 
to  the  spreading  of  the  war  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  and  create  a  serious  risk  of  in- 
volving the  United  States  In  a  military  con- 
flict with  China.  We  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's offer  for  unconditional  negotiations, 
but  our  stepped-up  military  actions  follow- 
ing the  President's  offer  vitiate  the  possible 
positive  effect  of  his  gesture. 

3.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  cease  bombing  attacks  im- 
mediately in  the  north  and  should  attempt 
to  arrang;e  a  cease-fire  in  the  south.  This 
should  be  followed  by  negotiations  with 
whomever  It  may  be  necessary — not  exclud- 
ing the  Vletcong— to  the  end  of  Insuring 
peace  throughout  Vietnam. 


4  We  disagree  that  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  Involved  in  southeast  Asia 
and  particularly  in  Vietnam,  and  therefore 
we  believe  that  the  solution  to  the  political, 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  peoples 
of  this  area  should  be  determined  by  them 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  should  not  be  directed  by  the  United 

States. 

5  Finally,  we  feel  that  the  technique  of  a 
"teach-in"  Is  an  effective  device  for  provid- 
ing the  academic  community  with  a  forum 
for  the  public  exchange  of  Information  and 
opinions  in  an  atmosphere  appropriate  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  current,  complex 
issues  of  national  slgnlflcance. 

Yale  University, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  7. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator   Morse:  I   am    enclosing   a 
copy  of  a  letter  on  Vietnam  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident last  week  and  signed  by  209  members 
of  the  Yale  faculty. 
My  very  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Dahl. 


Yale  University. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  29, 1965. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  should  be  deeply 
gratified  to  learn  that  American  policy  In 
Vietnam  is  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  We 
support  such  a  policy. 

We  believe  that  recent  American  actions  In 
Vietnam  are  Inconsistent  with  your  great 
goal,  which  we  share,  of  reducing  interna- 
tional tensions  and  moving  toward  a  more 
stable  and  more  peaceful  world.  We  realize 
that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  not  subject 
to  a  simple  solution;  we  realize  also  that 
you  and  your  advisers  may  have  important 
information  of  which  we  are  unaware.  But 
on  the  basis  of  the  Information  available 
to  us,  including  the  recent  white  paper,  we 
are  strongly  persuaded  that  our  policies  In 
Vietnam  have  been  Inappropriate. 

First,  no  new  elements  seem  to  have  been 
added  to  the  steadily  deteriorating  political 
and  military  situation  in  Vietnam,  except  for 
our  recent  policy  of  escalation.  After  nearly 
a  decade,  American  policy  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  stable  and  friendly  regime  that  com- 
mands enough  loyal  support  among  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  tvu-n  the  tide  of 
war.  The  crisis  cries  out  for  a  new  definition 
of  our  true  interests  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  one  new  element,  the  policy  of 
escalation  by  bombing  North  Vietnam,  In- 
curs great  new  risks  without  much  promise 
of  achieving  its  objectives,  whatever  these 
may  be.  The  balance  of  advantage  in  what 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  civil  war  in  jungles, 
mountains,  and  rice  paddies  cannot  be  al- 
tered very  greatly,  we  believe,  by  bombing 
bases,  military  personnel,  and  civilians  in 
North  Vietnam:  the  evidence  from  World 
War  II,  we  think,  supports  this  judgment. 
If  the  objective  is  to  frighten  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  or  China  into  submission, 
experience  from  World  War  II  suggests  that 
the  method  is  psychologically  inept  and  that 
the  opposite  result  from  the  one  hoped  for 
Is  equally  likely.  If  the  objective  is  to  force 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  choose  between  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  or  sup- 
porting Communist  revolutionary  movements 
In  Asia,  the  United  States  is,  we  believe,  tak- 
ing a  foolhardy  gamble.  If  Soviet  leaders  are 
compelled  by  us  to  choose  between  a  total 
break  with  Communist  China  and  a  total 
break  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
inay  well  choose  to  break  with  the  United 
States.  In  any  case,  our  policies  make  It 
more  difficult  to  strengthen  Russian  modera- 
tion against  Chinese  Intransigence.     Yet,  a 


satisfactory  settlement  hinges  more  on  the 
attitudes  of  leaders  In  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  than  on  North  Vietnam. 
If,  then,  the  objective  of  recent  policy  is  to 
enable  us  to  negotiate  from  strength  at  some 
future  time,  we  see  little  prospect  that  the 
tide  of  war  will  turn  in  our  favor  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  And  if  it  does  not?  Must 
we,  in  order  to  "negotiate  from  strength," 
then  escalate  the  war  to  higher  and  higher 
levels,  run  greater  and  greater  risks,  provide 
ever  more  dramatic  provocations  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  send  their  large  army  march- 
ing southward,  to  the  Chinese  to  enter  ac- 
tively into  the  war,  and  to  the  Soviets  to 
abandon  their  doctrine  of  peaceful  co- 
existence? 

Third,  our  actions  in  Vietnam  are,  we 
think,  producing  more  enemies  than  friends 
of  the  United  States  in  Asia.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  Viet- 
namese, whether  in  the  south  or  in  the 
north,  see  much  difference  between  Amer- 
icans and  their  predecessors,  the  French 
colonials  and  their  army.  We  Americans 
know  that  our  actions  are  not  Intended  to 
implement  "white  imperialism  in  Asia";  but 
our  policies  and  actions  have  a  different  and 
much  more  sinister  look  to  Asians.  As  to  the 
famous  "falling  dominoes"  argument  so  com- 
monly used  to  Justify  our  actions,  this  is 
almost  exclusively  an  American  doctrine;  it 
does  not  have  much  support  among  the 
"dominoes"  themselves.  Indeed,  these  "dom- 
inoes" have  a  thousand  years  experience  in 
resisting  Chinese  Imperialism.  Our  two 
greatest  Asian  allies,  Japan  and  India,  do 
not  endorse  our  actions  in  Vietnam,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  we  lack  the  support  of 
le.^ders  and  the  general  public  in  those  coun- 
tries. Prime  Minister  Shastri  has  appealed 
for  negotiations,  as  have  Secretary  General 
U  Thant,  Prince  Sihanouk,  and  two  Euro- 
pean leaders  who  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  naive  or  sympathetic  to  Communist  ex- 
pansion, Pope  Paul  and  General  de  Gaulle. 
Fourth,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
legal  and  moral  implications  of  our  actions 
in  Vietnam.  Our  military  Intervention  ap- 
pears to  us,  as  It  evidently  does  to  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements.  As  to 
our  moral  position,  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing. Mr.  President,  whether  your  advisers 
have  given  adequate  weight  in  their  calcula- 
tions to  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
whose  lives  are  irreparably  harmed  or  de- 
stroyed by  our  bombings.  Have  we  grown 
callous  to  the  concrete  human  meaning  of 
"escalation"? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  believe  that 
American  opinion  Itself  Is  too  divided  to 
sustain  a  long  crisis  in  Vietnam,  much  less 
an  enlargement  of  our  participation  in  that 
war.  Among  the  people  we  know  best,  the 
community  of  scholars  and  teachers,  there 
is  extensive  opposition  to  escalation.  In- 
deed, a  great  many  thoughtful  people 
throughout  the  country,  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times,  other  journalists,  publicists 
of  national  repute  and  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, like  Walter  Lippmann,  share  our 
view.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  our  policies 
in  Vietnam  run  the  additional  risk  of  creat- 
ing such  discontent,  frustration,  and  dis- 
unity here  at  home  as  to  impair  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  goals  and  our  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  Vietnam  itself. 
We  therefore  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
mobilize  the  energies  of  your  administration 
in  seeking  a  new  and  different  solution  to 
the  problem  of  Vietnam.  In  particular,  we 
urge  you  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
leaders  of  countries  whose  agreement  is 
needed  In  order  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire,  to 
neutralize  the  area,  and  to  eliminate  the 
direct  military  participation  of  the  United 
States. 

We  shotild  not  presume  to  specify  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  negotiations,  whether  you 
should  use  the  good  offices  of  General  de 
Gaulle  or  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 


or  with  what  specific  leaders  or  countries 
you  should  seek  negotiations. 

We  do  strongly  urge,  however,  that  the 
United  States  vigorously  and  sincerely  seek 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  by  negotiation,  not  by 
escalation.  We  urge  you  not  to  lay  down 
requirements  for  entering  into  negotiations 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  or  others  obvi- 
ously are  not  going  to  meet.  Though  we  may 
continue  to  hope  for  It,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably demand  or  expect  that  a  cease-fire  and 
a  cessation  of  all  activity  will  precede  nego- 
tiations: these  are  among  the  objectives  to  be 
achieved  by  the  negotiations  themselves. 

If  the  American  Government  pursues  f-. 
policy  of  negotiation  as  energetically  as  it 
has,  until  now.  pursued  its  policy  of  uni- 
lateral action,  we  are  most  unlikely  to  be 
worse  off  than  we  are  now.  Surely  we  shall 
be  better  off  than  we  are  going  to  be  as  time 
goes  on  and  our  position  deteriorates  as  our 
military  intervention  escalates.  And  there 
is  some  reasonable  hope  that  we  shall  move 
toward  a  goal  that  after  10  years  of  unilat- 
eral action  still  eludes  us.  a  tenable  solution. 
to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Blum. 

Professor  of  History 
Karl  Deittsch. 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Robert  Triffin. 
Professor  of  Economics. 
Robert  A.  Dahl, 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 
George  D.  Mostow, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Mary  Wright, 

Professor  of  History. 

P.S. — The  following  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Yale  University  have  subscribed  to  this 
statement: 

Department  of  anthropology;  J.  Buettner- 
Janusch.  associate  professror;  Harold  C. 
Conklln,  professor;  Richard,  N.  Henderson 
instructor;  Sidney  W.  Mlntz,  professor;  June 
Nash,  assistant  professor;  Harold  W.  Schef- 
fler,  assistant  professor. 

Department  of  architecture:  Serge  Cher- 
mayeff.  professor;  Peter  Millard,  assistant 
professor. 

Department  of  biochemistry:  George 
Brawerman,  assistant  professor;  Michael 
Caplow,  associate  professor;  William  Konigs- 
berg,  associate  professor;  S.  Vinogradov,  re- 
search associate. 

Department  of  biology:  R.  J.  Andrew,  as- 
sistant professor;  N.  Philip  Ashmole.  assist- 
ant professor:  E.  J.  Boell,  professor;  Joseph 
Gall,  professor;  Arthur  W.  Galston,  pro- 
fessor; Ken  Hartford,  laboratory  business 
manager;  Christopher  K.  Mathews,  assistant 
professor;  R.  Bruce  Nicklas,  associate  profes- 
sor; Donald  F.  Poulson,  professor;  Thomas  L. 
Poulson,  assistant  professor;  Charles  L. 
Remington,  associate  professor;  J.  P.  Trink- 
haus,  professor. 

Department  of  chemistry:  William  Doer- 
ing,  professor;  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  pro- 
fessor. 

Department  of  classics:  Eric  A.  Havelock, 
professor;  Gilbert  Lawall,  instructor;  Adam 
Parry,  associate  professor;  Peter  W.  Rose,  lec- 
turer; Joseph  A.  Russo,  instructor;  Erich 
Segal,  visiting  lecturer. 

Divinity  school:  Rev.  J.  Edward  Dirks,  pro- 
fessor; Rev.  Robert  C.  Johnson,  dean;  Rev 
K.  S.  Latourette.  professor  emeritus;  David 
Little,  assistant  professor;  Rev.  B.  D.  Napier, 
professor. 

Department  of  economics:  Bela  Balassa. 
associate  professor;  Ronald  G.  Bodkin,  assist- 
ant professor;  William  C.  Bralnard.  assistant 
professor;  Gerald  K.  Hellelner,  assistant  pro- 
fessor; Shane  J.  Hunt,  assistant  professor; 
Tjalling  C.  Koopmans,  professor;  Donald  C 
Mead,  assistant  professor;  James  L.  Pierce, 
assistant  professor;  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  pro- 
fessor; Mary  T.  Reynolds,  research  associate. 
Peter  Schran,  assistant  professor. 
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Department  of  engineering  and  applied 
science:  J.  L.  Hirshfleld.  assistant  professor; 
Franz  B.  Tuteur.  associate  professor. 

Department  of  English:  E.  Talbot  Donald- 
son, professor. 

Department  of  epidemiology  apd  public 
health:  Richard  A.  Greenberg,  assistant  pro- 
fessor; Kathleen  H.  Howe,  assistant  professor; 
Irving  Miller,  instructor:  Anita  Pepper,  re- 
search associate;  M.  Elizabeth  Tennant,  asso- 
ciate professor  emeritus;  Jo.m  K.  Vicinus, 
research  assistant. 

Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Languages:  Ken- 
neth D.  Butler,  assistant  professor  of  Japa- 
nese: Charles  J.  Chu,  instructor  in  Chinese; 
Hugh  M.  Stimson,  assistant  professor  of 
Chinese. 

School  of  Forestry:  William  E.  Reifsnyder, 
associate  professor. 

Department  of  Geography:  David  E.  Sny- 
der, assistant  professor. 

Department  of  Geology:  John  H.  Ostrom, 
assistant  professor;  John  Rodgers,  professor; 
A.  L.  Washburn,  professor. 

Department  of  History :  Robert  Anchor,  in- 
structor; Harry  J.  Benda,  associate  professor; 
Hans  W.  Galzke,  professor;  Eugene  Levy, 
acting  Instructor;  Robert  S.  Lopez,  professor; 
Edmund  S.  Morgan,  professor;  Norman  Pol- 
lack, assistant  professor;  Harry  R.  Rudin,  pro- 
fessor; Robin  W.  Winks,  associate  professor; 

C.  Vann    Woodward,    professor;    Arthtu:    F. 
Wright,  professor. 

Department  of  the  History  of  Art:  Kermit 
S.  Champa,  instructor;  Kvurt  W.  Forster,  as- 
sistant professor;  George  Heard  Hamilton, 
professor;  Robert  L.  Herbert,  associate  pro- 
fessor; S.  K.  Kostof,  assistant  professor;  Jules 

D.  Prown,  assistant  professor;  Vincent  Scully, 
professor. 

Department  of  Industrial  Administration: 
Roger  Harrison,  assistant  professor;  Fred  I. 
Steele,  lecturer. 

Law  school:  Lav-man  E.  Allen,  associate 
professor;  Joseph  W.  Bishop.  Jr.,  professor; 
Boris  I.  iBittker,  professor:  Ralph  S.  Brown, 
Jr.,  professor;  Marshall  Cohen,  senior  fel- 
low; Thomas  I.  Emerson,  professor:  Grant 
Gilmore,  professor;  Joseph  Goldstein,  pro- 
fessor: Pauli  Murray,  senior  fellow;  Louis  H. 
PoUak.  professor:  Charles  A.  Reich,  professor; 
Clyde  W.  Summers,  professor:  Harry  H.  Wel- 
lington, professor. 

Department  pf  linguistics:  Sydney  M. 
Lamb,  associate  professor;  Rulon  Wells,  pro- 
fessor. 

Department  of  mathematics:  Joseph  Aus- 
lander,  research  associate;  Richard  Beals, 
instructor:  Frank  Hahn,  assistant  professor; 
G.  A.  Hedlund,  professor;  R.  Larsen,  instruc- 
tor; William  S.  Massey,  professor;  J.  Peter 
May,  instructor;  Stephen  Puckette,  research 
fellow;  Charles  E.  Rickart,  professor;  George 
B.  Seligman,  associate  professor. 

Medical  school:  Dr.  Marie  J.  Browne,  as- 
sistant professor  of  pediatrics;  Harry  Fein, 
research  associate  in  physiology;  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Ferris,  instructor  in  medicine;  Dr.  Law- 
rence R.  Freedman,  associate  professor  of 
medicine;  Daniel  L.  Kline,  associate  profes- 
sor of  physiology;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Lavietes,  asso- 
ciate clinical  professor  of  medicine;  Dr.  N. 
Ronald  Morris,  assistant  professor  of  pharma- 
cology: Dr.  Ellis  A.  Perlswig.  clinical  instruc- 
tor, child  study  center;  William  H.  Prusoff, 
associate  professor  of  pharmacology;  Julina 
P.  Rhjines,  research  associate  in  pediatrics 
and  nursing;  Dr.  Norman  S.  Talner.  associate 
professor  of  pediatrics;  George  Wolf,  post- 
doctoral fellow  in  anatomy. 

Department  of  molecular  biology  and  bio- 
physics: Alan  Garen.  professor;  Irwin  Rubefi- 
stein,  assistant  professor;  Robert  C.  Wilhelm. 
assistant  professor. 

School  of  music:  Richmond  Browne,  as- 
sistant professor;  Robert  Conant,  assistant 
professor. 

Department  of  near  eastern  languages  and 
literatures:  Marijan  Despalatovic,  assistant 
in  Instruction  of  Serbo-Croatian;  Marvin  H. 


Pope,     professor    of     northwestern    Semitic 
languages. 

School  of  nursing:  Jean  Barrett,  professor; 
Vera  Keane,  research  associate. 

Department  of  philosophy:  Richard  J. 
Bernstein,  associate  professor;  Norman  S. 
Care,  instructor;  Frederic  B.  Fitch,  professor; 
James  Millikan.  acting  instructor;  George  A. 
Schrader,  professor. 

Department  of  physics:  Earl  E.  Ensberg, 
research  associate;  Henry  Margenau,  profes- 
sor;   William  W.  Watson,  professor. 

Department  of  physiology:  Dr.  Louis  H. 
Nr.hum,  lecturer  emeritus. 

Department  of  political  science:  Robert  E. 
Lane,  professor. 

Department  of  psychiatry:  Dr.  Jules  V. 
Coleman,  clinical  professor;  Alice  R.  Cornell- 
son,  research  associate;  Yasuko  Filby,  re- 
search fellow;  Dr.  Stephen  Fleck,  professor; 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Lifton,  associate  professor; 
Roger  K.  McDonald,  associate  professor;  Nea 
M.  Morton,  assistant  professor;  Dr.  Albert  J. 
Solnit,  professor. 

Department  of  psychology:  Robert  P.  Abel- 
son,  professor;  James  B.  Appel,  assist.int  pro- 
fessor: Sidney  J.  Blatt,  assistant  professor; 
Claude  E.  Buxton,  professor;  Irvin  L.  Child, 
professor:  Dorothy  D.  Ciarlo,  research  as- 
sociate; Michael  Cole,  assistant  professor; 
Edmund  J.  Fantino,  assistant  professor;  D. 
H.  Goldberg,  lecturer;  Michael  Kahn,  as- 
sistant professor;  William  Kessen,  associate 
professor;  Julius  Laffal,  associate  clinical 
professor;  Paul  Schulze,  clinical  instructor; 
Alan  P.  Towbin,  assistant  clinical  professor; 
Cynthia  Wild,  assistant  professor. 

Department  of  religious  studies:  Rev. 
Hans  W.  Frci,  associate  professor;  Rev. 
James  AL  Gustafson,  professor. 

Department  of  romance  languages:  Vic- 
ton  K.  Brombert,  professor  of  French;  Man- 
uel Duran,  professor  of  Spanish;  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr..  visiting  lecturer  In  Spanish;  Ed- 
gar Pauk,  acting  instructor  in  Italian;  Henri 
Peyre,  professor  of  French. 

Department  of  Slavic  languages  and  litera- 
tures: Richard  F.  Gustafson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Russian. 

Department  of  sociology:  Wendell  Bell, 
professor;  Robert  M.  Cook,  assistant  profes- 
sor; Diana  Crane,  assistant  professor;  George 
A.  Huaco.  assistant  professor;  James  A.  Mau. 
assistant  professor;  Stephen  W.  Reed,  as- 
sociate professor. 

Department  of  statistics:  G.  Yeo,  research 
associate  and  lecturer. 
Additions  to  the  original  list  of  subscribers: 
Divinity  school:  Rev.  Charles  W.  Forman. 
Drama  school:    Edward  C.  Cole,  associate 
professor. 

Department  of  English:  Edward  J.  Gordon, 
associate  professor. 

Department  of  epidemiology  and  public 
health;  Jean  Emmons,  associate  in  research. 
Department  of  History:  Prosser  Gifford,  as- 
sistant professor;  J.  H.  Hexter,  professor; 
Staughton  Lynd,  assistant  professor;  D.  A. 
Smith,  acting  instructor;  M.  W.  Swanson, 
acting  Instructor. 

Department  of  mathematics:  Howard  Gar- 
land, instructor. 

Medical  school:  Dr.  Elisha  Atkins,  associate 
professor  of  medicine;  Dr.  Jerome  Grunt,  as- 
sociate professor  of  pediatrics;  Dr.  George  F. 
Thornton,  instructor  in  medicine. 

Department  of  philosophy:  Robert  S. 
Brumbaugh,  professor;  David  Carr,  acting 
instructor:  Charles  W.  Hendel,  professor 
emeritus;  T.  K.  Scott,  Jr.,  assistant  professor; 
Paul  Weiss,  professor. 

Department  of  physics:  Joseph  E.  Roth- 
berg,  instructor. 

Department  of  psychiatry;  Dr.  Theodore 
Lidz." 

Department  of  psychology:  Barry  E.  Col- 
lins, assistant  professor;  Doris  K.  Collins,  re- 
search associate:  E.  E.  Krieckhaus,  assistant 
professor. 

Department  of  sociology;  Roy  C.  Treadway, 
acting  Instructor. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor   Apr 
21,    1965] 

True  Assessment 
To  the  Christian  Science  MoNrroR: 

I  was  a  junior  officer  of  the  20th  Indian 
Division  (under  the  command  of  the  late 
Gen.  Sir  Douglas  D.  Gracey)  and  arrived  In 
Saigon  from  Burma  In  September  1945. 

We  were  welcomed  by  the  Annamlte^- 
placards  from  the  airport  to  the  town  center 
(Rue  Catlnat)  were  marked  "Welcome  to  the 
Allies,  to  the  British  and  to  the  Americans— 
but  we  have  no  room  for  the  French." 

The  government  was  being  run  efficiently 
by  the  Popular  Front  of  Vietminh  groups— 
to  whom  Emperor  Bao  Dai  had  abdicated  In 
August   1945. 

On  September  23,  the  Free  French  (not 
Vichy  French),  without  warning  to  anyone, 
seized  all  the  public  buildings  such  as  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  tlie  post  office,  the  power 
station,  etc.,  and  hoisted  the  French  Tri- 
color. 

There  followed  10  days  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  British — who  had  only  one  Gurkha 
battalion  of  20th  Indian  Division  to  support 
them  (the  rest  of  the  division  was  traveling 
from  Burma  by  sea) — under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Taunton — and  the  Vietminh.  No 
conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  Vietminh 
groups  withdrew,  determined  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  French  Indochina  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  well 
known  to  them,  also  of  General  de  Gaulle"s 
Brazzaville  speech  of  1943  offering  independ- 
ence to  French  Indochina  after  the  war. 

General  Gracey  then  took  under  his  com- 
mand the  Japanese  surrendered  personnel 
(under  Field  Marshal  Count  Teramchi)  in 
order  to  defend  Salgon-Cholon  from  the 
Vietminh  who  attacked  each  night. 

I  personally  had  a  Colonel  Endo  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Muarata  report  to  me  as 
the  ammunition  and  transport  officer  of  the 
20th  Indian  Division  each  morning,  and  we 
sent  lend-lease  U.S.  vehicles  to  redeploy  the 
Japanese  forces  for  the  defense,  and  also 
issued  more  weapons  to  them  (including  3- 
inch  British  mortars  which  had  been  cap- 
tured In  February  1942,  In  Singapore). 

For  2  months  (October  and  November, 
1945)  the  Vietminh  suffered  severe  casual- 
ties in  constant  attacks  on  these  Japanese 
troops  and  the  20th  Indian  Division.  Thus 
was  a  bridgehead  secured  for  the  arrival  of 
General  Leclerc  and  his  Foreign  Legion 
troops  from  Madagascar. 

The  present  war  stems  directly  from  these 
events. 

Personally  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  Saigon  in  September 
1945,  was  that  of  the  Vietminh  who  had 
resisted  the  Japanese  during  the  occupa- 
tion— with  the  help  of  OSS  supplies  para- 
chuted to  them  in  1943,  1944.  and  1945. 

This  is  a  piece  of  missing  history.  I  be- 
lieve its  public  airing  may  help  the  American 
people  make  a  correct  decision  about  the 
futiure  of  their  relations  with  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  a  Communist,  nor  even  a  sup- 
porter of  the  British  Labor  Party,  but  a  sub- 
scribing member  of  the  Tory  Party— yet  I 
believe  no  true  assessment  of  the  situation 
is  possible  without  the  information  I  have 
outlined  above. 

Robert  Denton  Williams. 
Abincton,  Northampton.  England. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  20, 

1965] 
International  Presstjres  To  Halt  Bombing 
Raids  in  North  Vietnam  Continuing  To 
Increase — In     This     Context,     Canadiam 
Meets  Thant  Today — Future  of  U.N.  Sad 
To  Be  Linked  to  Asian  Crisis 
(By  Donald  Grant) 
International  pressures  to  halt  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  as  a  condition  for  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war  are  Increasing  In  the 
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united  Nations.    Most  diplomats  believe  that 
the  pressures  will  continue  to  Increase. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  External  Af- 
f.irs  Paul  Martin,  is  lunching  with  Secretary 
rpneral  U  Thant  today.  Canadian  policy  Is 
Hear  on  the  subject  of  bombing  North  Viet- 
„'  -and  important,  as  Canada  is  a  member 
f  the  three-nation  international  control 
commission  for  Vietnam.  The  other  two  are 
India  and  Poland. 

Pol-trd  a  Communist  country,  follows  a 
Ktrueht  anti-American  policy  on  the  whole 
Vietnamese  Issue.  Until  recently,  India 
tended  to  join  with  Canada  in  a  more  mod- 
erate position. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  become 
Irritated— and  let  it  be  known  that  he  was— 
with  both  Canada's  and  India's  present  posi- 
tions. He  has  evidenced  a  similar  irritation 
with  Thant's  attitude. 

This  Is  a  purt  of  the  background  of  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  External  Afl-airs  Martin's 
visit  v.'ith  Thant  today. 

Letter  B.  Pearsoii,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  was  active  in  U.N.  affairs  for  many 
year'  He  was  the  choice  of  the  United 
Stittes  for  first  Secretary  General  of  the  or- 
gaiiization  when  it  was  founded  20  years  ago. 
Tlie  cause  of  President  Johnson's  Irrita- 
tion with  Cannd;an  policy  was  a  speech  given 
by  Pearson  in  Philadelphia,  April  2. 

At  that  time  Pearson  suggested  that  a 
'•supe"Eion  in  the  airstrikes  against  North 
Vietiiran,  at  the  right  time,  might  provide  the 
H:inoi  authorities  with  an  oprortunlty.  If 
they  wish  to  take  it,  to  inject  some  flexibility 
into  thPir  policy  without  appearing  to  do 
50  as  the  direct  result  of  military  pressure." 
Thant  has  refrained,  so  far.  from  making  a 
direct  appeal  for  a  cease-fire  to  avoid  further 
White  House  irritation.  At  his  press  confer- 
ence last  Thursday,  however,  Thant  was  asked 
how  he  would  assess  Pearson's  efforts  In  be- 
half of  peace  in  Vietnam.  Thant  replied 
that  he  had  "high  esteem"  for  Pearson,  for 
his  proposals  a'.reidy  made  and  for  those  he 
might  make  in  the  future. 

The  same  "high  esteem"  phrase  was  used 
by  the  Secretary  General's  spokesman  to 
characterize  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  yesterday,  after  Ful- 
bright's  statement  advocating  a  halt  In 
American  airstrikes  against  North  Vietnam. 
Thant,  again,  refrained  from  indorsing 
FuLBRiGHT's  suggcstlou,  but  hls  spokesman 
said  that  the  Secretary  General  valued  the 
Senator's  "vision,  wisdom,  and  approach  to 
International  problems." 

Tomorrow,  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission  will  meet— Including  rep- 
resentatives of  all  114  members  of  the  world 
organization.  The  meeting  will  be  only  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  session,  but 
when  regular  meetings  begin,  next  Monday, 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  the  American 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  are  expected  to 
be  major  subjects  of  debate. 

Thursday,  the  33-nation  committee  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  will  hold  an  open  meeting.  Viet- 
nam may  or  may  not  enter  the  discussion  at 
this  session,  but  most  diplomats  here  see  a 
close  connection  between  the  fviture  of  the 
U.N.  and  its  inability,  so  far.  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Among  such  diplomats  is  Canada's  Minister 
of  External  Affairs. 

"We  are  facing,  at  this  moment,"  Martin 
said  last  week  in  Montreal,  "one  of  the  most 
serious  crises  we  have  faced  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  It  is  not  a  crisis 
which  has  come  upon  us  suddenly.  As 
Canadians— as  members  of  the  International 
commission — we  have  watched  that  crisis 
build  up  In  Vietnam  over  the  past  10  years. 
It  has  now  reached  the  point  of  open  con- 
flict. 

"It  has  reached  the  point  where  that  con- 
flict, by  the  progression  of  stroke  and  coun- 
terstroke.  could  expand  beyond  the  limits 
of  control. 


"In  such  a  situation  the  Interests  of  the 
International  community  are  deeply  engaged. 
We  would  be  right  to  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  international  community  would  bring  Its 
Influence  to  bear  upon  that  situation.  And 
the  channel  that  comes  to  mind  for  doing 
that  is.  of  course,  the  United  Nr.tions." 

Martin  expressed  his  regret  that  the  U.N. 
hnd  not  been  able  to  act.  In  another  part  of 
his  speech  he  urged  "universal  membership" 
for  the  U.N  .—a  phrase  meaning  that  all  na- 
tions. Including  Communist  China,  should 
be  members  so  the  organization  would  be 
able  to  act  in  crises  such  as  the  present  one. 

The  Canadian  minister  pointed  out  that 
"the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary  General 
have  been  available  to  the  parties  through- 
out this  critical  situation."  He  said  that  he 
was  "hopeful  that  the  Secretary  General  will 
b2  able  to  play  an  important  part  in  carrying 
forward  the  imaginative  and  far-reaching 
proposals  now  under  consideration  for  the 
cooperative  development  of  the  whole  region 
of  southeast  .'Vsla." 

Martin's  chief,  Pearson,  along  with  Paul 
Hoffman  of  the  U.N..  advanced  the  economic 
development  plan  later  t.^ken  up  by  President 
Johnson.  The  U.N.— after  peace  is  estab- 
lished—may  play  s  large  role  in  this  plan. 
The  Canadians,  however,  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  must  be  active  in  the  political 
'^earch  for  peace,  as  well  as  acting  as  an 
economic  agent.  If  It  Is  to  maintain  Itself 
.'ts  a  viable  organization. 

Unable  to  keep  the  peace,  Martin  pointed 
out  the  League  of  Nations  "foundered  on 
the  rock  of  collective  security."  Martin  then 
asked-  "Are  we  going  to  allow,  can  we  afford 
to  allow,  the  United  Nations  to  share  the 
fate  of  its  predecessor?" 


(From  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  Apr.  25,  1965] 
Propaganda     Claims     Justified— ATROcrriES 
M.AR  Vietnam  War 
(By  Michael  T.  Malloy) 
(As  the  war  in  Vietnam  grows  more  brutal, 
charges  of  atrocities  committed  by  each  side 
Increase       The    Americans    and    the    South 
Vietnamese  claim  that  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas have  murdered  thousands  of  minor  offi- 
cials since   1961.     The   Conmiunists  trump 
this  by  raising   the  figure  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  tortured  and  maimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    This  dispatch  looks  beyond  the 
propagandists'  claims  to  the  truth  that  in 
this  war   neither  side's  hands   are  entirely 

Saigon.— A  squad  of  Vietcong  sneaks 
silently  into  a  sleeping  village.  Wearing  san- 
dals cut  from  rubber  tires,  they  pad  silently 
to  the  house  of  the  village  chief,  who  Is  loyal 
to  the  Government  In  Saigon. 

They  pull  the  chief  from  his  bed,  wake  up 
the  villagers  and  assemble  them  In  the  pub- 
lic square.  They  pick  out  one  or  two  more 
men  who  are  known  to  have  informed  the 
Government  of  their  movements. 

Then  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  men  they 
have  chosen. 

The  villagers  who  watch  will  be  less  eager 
to  talk  next  time  Government  troops  come 
looking  for  Information  about  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Communists. 

This  is  an  atrocity  of  war.    So  Is  this: 

RED    captive    tortured 

A  Vietnamese  Ranger  captain  squats  on 
the  chest  of  a  V.etcong  captive  and  pours 
water  from  a  rusty  tin  mug  Into  a  towel 
wrapped   around  his  victim's  face. 

Tlie  Vietcong  struggles  and  gags  as  the 
cloth  becomes  so  soaked  that  only  water 
rushes  into  his  nose  and  mouth  when  he 
gasps  for  air. 

A  sergeant  slams  his  heavy  combat  boot 
into  the  prisoner's  side.  Two  enhsted  men 
holding  the  guerrilla's  ankles  and  legs  be- 
gin twisting  them. 

The  captain  dips  his  mug  into  a  rusty 
bucket  and  ladles  out  more  water.  This  is 
an  "interrogation"  on  the  battlefield,  Viet- 
namese style. 


Late  one  night  in  February  the  Vietcong 
overrun  a  district  headquarters  70  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon. 

They  lead  four  American  soldiers  into  near- 
by jungles. 

The  Americans  are  bound.  Then  begins  a 
systematic  beating.  Blows  rain  on  the  Amer- 
icans' heads,  stomachs,  kidneys,  legs. 

After  a  time  the  Am.erlcans  are  shot.  Their 
bodies  are  left  to  rot  In  the  Jungle.  A  few 
days  later  they  are  found. 

This  Is  an  interrogation  on  the  battle- 
field, Vietcong  style. 

Chalk  up  one  more  atrocity  for  each  side. 

WAR  tough   business 

War  is  a  rough  and  tough  business.  The 
war  for  control  of  the  rice-rich  plains  of 
South  Vietnam  is  getting  to  be  just  as  ugly 
as  any  that  har  ever  been  fought. 

When  opposing  groups  of  men  contest  a 
piece  of  land  with  guns,  planes,  bombs, 
napalm,  mortars,  and  artillery,  elements  of 
terror  are  bound  to  play  a  role  In  the  conflict. 
Who  is  committing  these  atrocities?  This 
is  war. 

Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  Regulation  609- 
TT-20  says: 

"No  torture  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  be 
performed  with  the  prisoners  in  order  to  get 
Information  from  them." 

But  a  wiry  little  Vietnamese  lieutenant 
with  a  chestful  of  combat  ribbons  says: 

"The  Government  sometimes  looks  In  the 
other  direction." 

It  looked  in  the  other  direction  a  few 
months  ago  when  Infantrymen  of  the  2lEt 
Division  pulled  six  Vietcong  soldiers  out  of 
a  foxhole  and  handed  them  over  to  the  bat- 
talion commander. 

Bullets  were  still  whizzing  overhead.  The 
battalion  was  trying  to  regroup  for  an  at- 
tack. The  commander  handed  them  over  to 
a  middle-aged  sergeant  with  a  nod  of  the 
head. 

The  sergeant  marched  them  to  a  small 
canal  and  shot  them  all. 

The  Government  was  looking  away  last 
month  when  a  Vietnamese  Marine  Corps  lieu- 
tenant looped  a  pink  towel  around  a  prison- 
er's neck  and  ordered  two  husky  marines  to 
play  tug-of-war  with  the  towel. 

It  was  looking  away  when  a  ranger  unit 
operating  In  mountain  country  north  of 
Saigon  a  few  weeks  ago  found  three  wounded 
Vietcong  In  a  bamboo  grove  after  a  fierce  bat- 
tle «nd  shot  them  all  simply  to  avoid  the 
labor  of  carrying  them  back  to  base. 

This  sort  of  murder  in  the  field  reflects  the 
grim  economics  of  war. 

The  battalion  commander  could  have  saved 
his  six  prisoners.  It  would  have  cost  him 
three  or  four  men  to  do  It,  though,  because 
they  would  have  had  to  be  guarded. 

The  beating  of  prisoners  Is  Ignored  and 
sometimes  condoned  by  the  American  advis- 
ers who  accompany  the  Vietnamese  Into 
battle. 

"If  I  had  to  choose  between  beating  up  a 
guy  or  being  killed  by  his  buddies.  I'd  take 
torture  every  time,"  said  an  American  Army 
sergeant  riding  with  this  correspondent  on 
a  helicopter  assault  into  the  central  high- 
lands a  few  months  back. 


BRUTAL   beatings   PRACTICAL 

The  object  of  beating  a  prisoner  is  to  get 
desperately  needed  Information. 

The  prisoner  who  gagged  and  struggled  un- 
der the  ranger  captain's  water  torture  was 
a  Vietcong  regular.  His  age  and  his  full  kit 
of  equipment,  indicated  he  might  be  a  senior 
officer. 

The  captain  who  squatted  on  his  cnest 
wanted  desperately  to  know  whether  he  was 
about  to  be  attacked  by  the  hundreds  of  Viet- 
cong who  had  quite  obviously  Just  left  the 
thatch  and  bamboo  training  camp  where 
the  prisoner  was  seized. 

A  man's  brutality  depends  on  his  emotions. 
If  his  life  is  In  danger,  if  he  has  just  seen 
a  friend  shot  down  by  tbe  man  he  is  about 
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-.0  question,  he  is  less  likely  to  be  kind  to 
his  prisoner. 

A  Vietnamese  paratrooper  with  12  years  of 
combat  experience  says: 

"It  depends  on  the  battle.  If  the  para- 
rrccpers  go  on  an  operation  and  none  of 
rhem  gets  hurt,  then  the  prisoners  are 
:ucky. 

"If  one  of  the  paratroopers  gets  killed. 
:r.en  nobody  can  guarantee  the  lives  of  those 
prisoners." 

The  Vietcong,  it  is  often  said  here,  prac- 
tice unspeakable  savagery  in  order  to  retain, 
through  terror,  the  cooperation  of  villagers. 

The  Americans  say  more  than  20,000  village 
:r.;efs  have  been  killed  since  1951. 

They  tell  of  guerrillas  impressing  hundreds 
;f  peasants  for  coolie  labor  to  help  them 
move  supplies  and  of  hundreds  more  to  fight 
:n  their  battles. 

The  Vietcong  have  even  begun  attacking 
American  civilians  here  perhaps  as  a  way  to 
terrorize  the  Americans  themselves.  They 
r.ftve  blown  up  a  ball  park,  a  movie  theater 
;.nd  the  American  Embassy  In  the  past  year 
..r.ci  a  half.  They  have  captured  at  least  two 
:;vi:ian  aid  officials  and  three  missionaries. 

One  aid  official  was  shot  when  he  ref^ised  to 
re;i;rn  to  Vietcong  captivity  after  having  es- 
raped  once  and  been  caught. 

3ut  it  seems  evident  that  if  the  Com- 
munists have  learned  savagery.  It  has  been 
:»t  lezst  partly  a  lesson  from  the  Vietnamese 
Government  itself. 

DIEM    REGIME    H.-^RD 

There  was,  of  course,  the  9-year  reign  of 
^'go  Dlnh  Diem,  who  shipped  thousands  of 
political  opponents  to  Poulo  Condore,  a 
trop.cal  prison  island  off  the  coast,  who 
raided  Buddhist  pagodas,  who  ordered  his 
troc'ps  to  fire  on  Buddhist  mobs,  v,-ho  packed 
v.p  thousands  of  peasants  bag  and  baggage 
r.r.d  moved  them  into  strategic  hamlets  that 
T-ere  little  better  than  prison  camps. 

Bv.t  even  after  Diem  was  ousted  and  assas- 
i.nated  in  November  1963,  the  Government 
continued  to  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  than 
I'.tTmane. 

The  case  of  Le  Dua,  a  terrorist  who  was 
c.vaght  this  month  in  a  Da  Nang  hotel  used 
i.s  an  American  billet  with  5  pounds  of 
plajtique  crammed  in  a  transistor  radio  case 
:s  orlly  the  most  recent  example. 

Le  Dua's  trial  was  postponed  for  several 
2ays  running,  while  he  "sang  like  a  canarv" 
r.s  one  of  the  U.S.  officials  put  it.  When  he 
f.r.ally  did  show  up,  he  was  sporting  a 
thoroughly  blackened  ej'e  that  twitched  in 
-ts  sc^cket  periodically.  And  he  was  still 
tf  t'ggy  from  the  effects  of  sodium  pentathol 
truth  serum. 

Yet  there  remain  signs  of  hope.  The  Viet- 
r.rimese  are  anything  but  a  barbarous  people 
it  neart.  When  the  last  bullet  has  been 
^per.t  and  the  last  knife  sheathed,  their  good  ,- 
r.at-ire  bubbles  back  to  the  surface  like  a  jet 
-j'  clear  water  in  a  muddy  pool. 


Point  Richmond,  C.^lif., 

April  26,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wui:Kington,  B.C.: 

We  fully  support  your  stand  on  our  coun- 
--  «  -ourse  of  action  on  South  Vietnam. 

Daniel  Brewer. 

Encinitas,  Calif., 

April  25,  1965. 
senator  Watne  Morse, 
"^'ashiTigton,  D.C.: 

Xever    regret    what    you    are    doing.     No 
-Tionuments  perhaps  but  love  from  us  all. 
Elizabeth  B.  Newton. 


Portland,  Obec, 
April  24.  1965. 
^•nator  Watne  Morse, 
'."Wfhington,  B.C.: 

Warmest  congratulations  and  thanks  for 
■..rgir.g  peaceful  settlement  and  denouncing 
tdious  and  senseless  war. 

J.  P.  Delord. 


Sudbury,  Mass., 

April  24.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  support  your  stand  regarding 
U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam. 

Elizabeth  and  William  Warren. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  25,  1965. 
Senator  Wavne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Heard  your  speech  on  Vietnam.  Agree 
with  you  100  percent.  Keep  American  peo- 
ple informed. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Warner. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator,  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  support  you  in 
your  stand  on  Vietnam.  I  have  supported 
you  as  long  ago  as  1962,  which  year  was  spent 
as  an  American  adviser  in  Saigon.  Last  year, 
when  you  dissented  from  the  carte-blanche 
approval  of  the  President's  actions  in  Asia, 
I  was  in  sympathy  with  you.  Having  left 
the  Navy  in  December,  I  now  feel  free  to 
openly  declare  my  thoughts. 

Three  years  ago,  the  assistance  to  Vietnam 
had  certain  clandestine  overtones,  designed 
to  conceal  our  efforts  from  the  ICC  and  vocal 
critics  such  as  yourself.  The  ability  of  the 
military  to  thus  act  outside  the  interests  and 
Intent  of  the  people  was  partially  instru- 
mental in  my  decision  to  resign.  Casualty 
figures  and  troop  numbers  were  handled  with 
utmost  care  to  avoid  frightening  the  public, 
luatil  the  election  campaign  pointed  to  the 
need  for  popular  support.  It  seems  that, 
knowing  American  respect  for  our  boys, 
the  administration  found  it  convenient  to 
dwell  on  the  hardships  and  casualties.  The 
course  of  policy  has  changed  from  conceal- 
ment to  involvement  as  public  emotion  is 
mustered  to  quell  critics.  In  this  atmos- 
phere of  growing  hysteria,  it  seems  especially 
important  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
courage. 

Although  the  Constitution  reserves  for 
Congress  the  privilege  of  declaring  war,  his- 
torically Executive  action  followed  by  public 
indignation  have  lead  Congress  to  the  point 
where  no  alternative  was  open  to  it  short  of 
war.  Now,  before  we  replace  "Jerry"  and 
"Jap"  in  our  vocabulary  of  hate  with  "VC" 
and  "Chink,"  it  is  important  that  reasonable 
opposition  be  heard.  If  the  American  mind 
is  molded  to  a  Just  war  in  Asia  and  Cuba, 
then  the  U.N.  and  world  peace  become  con- 
cepts for  another  generation  to  define. 

Although  I  am  no  longer  a  constituent 
since  I  left  the  Navy,  I  will  continue  to  re- 
gard you  as  my  Senator  so  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  speak  from  your  conscience.  Today 
you  may  be  called  a  character  of  a  man,  but 
it  is  of  no  importance  if  in  the  long  run  you 
are  remembered  as  a  man  of  character. 
Very  truly, 

Melvin  E.  Govig, 
Director,  Medical  Record  Services. 


Greater  Portland 
Council  of  Churches, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  12, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mr.  President:  The  burden  of  decision  re- 
garding Vietnam  which  you  must  shoulder  is 
grievous  and  we  would  not  add  to  it.  We, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater  Portland 
Council  of  Churches,  wish  to  aid  and  support 
you. 

We  support  you  fully  in  your  statement  of 
April  7  concerning  your  desire  to  follow  the 
way  of  unconditional  negotiation.  We  are 
pleased  that  you  have  stated  forthrlghtly 
your   ultimate   goal   of  just   peace   through 


negotiation  for  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Your 
offer  of  $1  billion  In  aid  to  eradicate  hunger 
in  southeast  Asia,  to  be  channeled  througii 
the  United  Nations,  is  heartening. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some  time  we  have 
been  perturbed  by  the  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  for  fear  it  might  advance  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return.  As  a  Christian  body, 
we  have  deplored  the  increasing  loss  of  life 
the  use  of  napalm  bombs  and  gas— even 
though  of  a  nonlethal  action — which  awaken 
horror  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in 
our  allies. 

May  God  in  His  graciousness  guide  you  as 
you  lead  our  Nation  to  a  peaceful  negotiation 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Gate, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Paul  S.  Wright, 

President. 


The  Cleveland  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  This  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  you  in  grateful  appreciation 
for  your  valiant  fights  for  seemingly  unpopu- 
lar causes.  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  not  only 
continue,  but  redouble  your  attempts  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  regarding  our 
reprehensible  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  lifelong  independent  Democrat  who 
has  lived  through  two  world  wars,  and  I  have 
been  a  daily  newspaper  writer  for  40  years. 
Yet  now,  reluctantly,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  warhawks  have  their 
talons  imbedded  in  President  Johnson  so 
deeply  that  It  will  require  a  superhuman  ef- 
fort to  persuade  him  ills  policies  are  leading 
straight  to  a  tremendous  bloodletting — prob- 
ably followed  by  nuclear  annihilation  for 
millions. 

The  point  we  must  strive  to  bring  home 
to  our  people  is  one  on  which  you  have  been 
hammering — that  we  have  grossly  violated 
the  1954  Geneva  treaty  terms  by  shipping 
troops,  arms,  and  munitions  into  South  Viet- 
nam. Also,  that  we  have  without  apparent 
shame  been  as  responsible  as  anyone  for  the 
fact  that  the  Diem  goverment  never  held  the 
1956  elections  called  for  by  the  1954  agree- 
ments. 

As  usual,  truth  is  the  first  casualty  in  war- 
tim.e.  The  propaganda  emanating  from 
Washington  is  conditioning  our  people  to 
stand  for  a  war  which  we  had  no  business 
entering  in  the  first  place. 

Our  people  are  told  we  are  in  a  fight  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  others.  What 
freedoms?  Since  the  Vietnamese  never  have 
been  permitted  to  elect  their  own  govern- 
ments, how  can  our  country  have  the  crass 
effrontery  to  say  we  are  shedding  our  blood 
(and  spending  mounting  millions  of  dollars) 
for  freedom?  The  poor  rice  farmer  of  Viet- 
nam can  have  no  illusions  about  this  situa- 
tion, or  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  of  them 
who  apparently  are  Vietnamese  in  the  day- 
time and  Vietcong  after  dark. 

That,  incidentally,  is  the  exact  remark 
I  heard  a  wounded  GI  make  on  TV  when  he 
was  shipped  home — until  an  officer  quickly 
stepped  in  and  shut  him  up. 

I  am  among  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  simply  crushed  by  the  obvious  fact  that 
we  really  didn't  have  a  choice  at  the  last 
national  elections.  We  couldn't  vote  for 
Goldwater  for  many  reasons,  particularly 
because  he  was  obviously  a  irresponsible  war- 
hawk. 

But  now  look.  The  man  we  felt  offered 
us  a  decent  alternative  has  apparently  turned 
his  back  on  reason.  I  can  never  again  vote 
to  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  The  fight  for 
civil  rights  and  the  war  on  poverty  are  won- 
derful goals.  But  what  good  will  it  have 
done  for  us  to  achieve  them  if  the  world  Is 
shortly  to  be  left  in  ashes? 
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For  the  love  of  heaven.  Senator,  redouble 
nur  eflorts.     You  will  have  the  blessing  of 
history  if  we  can  overcome  the  impending 
disaster. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Clowser, 
Sports  Bepartment. 


If  I  can  do  anything  out  here  at  grassroots 
please  let  me  know. 

Cordially, 

Dan  West. 

PS.— Can  you  do  anything  to  help  the  U.N. 

meeting    on    disarmament    now?     I    should 

hate  to  see  that  fail. 


Is  there  any  way  of  being  placed  on  your 
mailing  list  to  obtain  the  full  text  of  your 
statements? 

Yours  for  a  saner  world. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  D.  A.  RiCKARDS. 


The  Greater  Portland 

Council  of  CHtnicHES, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  14,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  B.C.  ..     ,,  ^  „ 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  We  have  attached  a 
roDV  of  the  letter  which  we  sent  on  April  12 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Gate, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Indianapolis.  Ind., 

April  19,  1965. 
DE.'iR  Sen.atop.  Morse:  I  suppa.-t  the  grow- 
1  'g  numbers  of  Senators  calling  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  end  the  war  in  Vietiiam. 
You  speak  for  me  when  you  say  "*  •  a 
continuation  of  the  State  Department's 
nol*cv  in  South  Vietnam  Is  certain  to  led 
xo  a  "massive  war  in  Asia  *  •  '."  We  can 
onH-  do  so  very  little  to  prevent  this  but  we 
need  to  do  all  that  we  can  and  we  do  admire 
vou  for  your  courage  to  stand  in  this  day 
when  so  many  will  attempt  to  do  so.  Thank 
rou  aeain  and  take  courage.  Our  thou-hts 
are  with  you.  hoping  we  have  not  as  yet 
reached  the  'point  of  no  return." 

Mrs.  Loretta  Coedef.l. 

KEm:R  Project,  Inc., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  April  21,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Tlie  developments  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  the  past  few  weeks 
reminds  me  of  the  coming  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  I  wonder  how  it  looks  to 
you?  Because  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have 
enough  of  the  truth  about  the  situation,  I  do 
not  want  to  draw  conclusions  unduly;  but  I 
am  confident  that  the  movement  of  our 
present  foreign  policy  is  heading  tovirard 
world  war  III.  I  want  to  see  it  stopped  and 
I  know  you  do  too.  Ho'.v  to  get  it  done  Is 
mv  big  question. 

It  looks  as  though  the  "mil'tnry-industrial 
complex"  of  which  President  Eisenhower 
warned  has  been  having  a  real  field  day.  I 
was  surprised  a  few  months  ago  to  read  in 
our  local  paper,  the  "Elkhart  Truth"  (a 
fairly  ccuEervative  paper),  the  story  about 
the  "MiEsne  Gap  of  Sixties,  A  Myth  of  His- 
tory" bv  Everett  S.  Allen.  Here  was  given — 
about  5  ve.irs  too  late— the  story  of  how  the 
.'\meric;iA  people  were  fooled  Into  accepting 
a  $17  billion  increase  of  cur  missiles.  I 
wonder  if  a  similar  deal  is  being  workrd  out 
behind  the  scenes  again.  Can  you  find  out 
the  truth  for  me? 

Not  at  all  cynical  about  the  present  ad- 
ministration (at  least  yet)  I  think  they  are 
taking  the  whole  world  in  the  direction  of 
destruction.  I  believe  President  Johnson 
honestly  means  to  offer  all  of  this  help  to 
southeart  Asia  after  the  hostilities  cease. 
but  I  doubt  that  many  people  over  there  will 
believe  it.  And  if  this  is  allowed  to  escalate 
into  a  major  war  the  human  race  is  probably 
doomed.  This  is  what  Dr.  Otto  Hahn  told 
me  in  his  office  In  Gottingen,  Germany,  in 
1959,  "Any  major  war  will  be  a  nuclear  war 
and  a  nuclear  war  is  likely  to  destroy  all  of 
mankind." 

It  seems  to  me  a  little  handful  of  you  Sen- 
ators there  at  Washington  might  be  able  to 
work  together  and  turn  the  tide.  It  seems 
to  me  of  critical  importance. 


Wichita,  Kans., 

April  21.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  According  to  our  Constitu- 
tion only  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare 
war.  However,  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  can  involve 
us  In  undeclared  war  not  necessarily  ap- 
proved by  the  American  people.  It  is  time 
an  amendment  be  made  to  the  Constitution 
which  will  protect  the  people  from  the  trig- 
ger-happy politicians. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Blaine. 

La  Crosse,  Wis., 

April  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senators  from  Oregon  and  Alaska, 
Wa.shington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Grue- 
ning: I  am  writing  to  say  that  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  your  .stand  on  Vietnam.  I  am 
only  15  vears  old  and  can't  do  much  but  I 
read  with  Interest  what  you  have  said.  In 
our  classroom  at  school,  I  am  the  only  one 
that  agrees  completely  with  your  stand.  I 
don't  know  if  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
area  is  heavily  Republican,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised at  anyone  advocating  war.  We  should 
have  learned  In  Korea.  You  don't  know 
what  the  Red  Chinese  will  do  If  they  do  have 
the  atomic  bomb  now.  I  am  a  Democrat  and 
worked  with  Young  Democrats  last  year  to 
help  elect  President  Johnson  and  other  can- 
didates. However,  I  don't  like  his  Vietnam 
policy  I  hope  the  President  will  press  for 
negotiation  and  you  will  continue  your  stand 
on  South  Vietnam.  I  am  also  interested  in 
roing  into  politics  some  day.  Do  you  have 
Kny  information  on  a  career  in  politics?  I 
would  appreciate  any  information  you  might 

have. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Christopher  Kuechmann. 

Cambridge.  Mass., 

April  22,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

In  vour  stand  on  the  Vietnamese  situation 
you  speak  for  other  citizens  of  United  States 

like  myself. 

Annette  Silbert. 

NORTHVILLE,    MiCH., 

April  20,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Sc7iate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

De\r  Senator  Morse:  I  am  with  you  In  all 
voxir  efforts  to  stop  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
seems  Incredible  that  our  country  could  be 
pushing  such  an  outmoded,  vicious,  and 
dangerous  military  effort.  I  hope  Senator 
FLL-iRiGHT's  sugeestlon  of  a  temporary  lull 
will  be  pushed  in  Congress  and  gain  the  ear 
of  the  President.  Many  thanks,  and  please 
keep  up  the  fight  for  peace. 
Respectfully, 

Alice  M.  WooDRrrFF. 

The  Small  Animal  Clinic, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  20, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  continue  to 
speak  out  against  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam— the  local  newspapers  rarely  carry 
your  comments  except  to  criticize  them. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

April  19, 1965. 
Senator  W.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  many  people  behind 
you.  Please  keep  Informing  the  U.S.  people 
about  the  truth  In  Vietnam.  As  you  said, 
we  must  deal  with  the  rebels  in  South  Viet- 
nam before  we  can  have  peace.  It  is  a 
civil  war  and  we  must  deal  with  that  reality 

first. 

Congratulations  and  keep  it  up. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Walker. 

Alexandria,  Va. 
Senator  Morse, 
United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  B.C.  ^    .^  ^ 

Dear  Senator:  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  speaking  out  and  warn- 
ing the  American  people  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  If  only  there  were  more  Sena- 
tors like  you. 

Sincerely, 

Janet  M.  Hannan. 

Richmond.  Va.. 

April  20.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  one  of  your 
long-time  admirers,  I  must  take  pen  in  hand 
and  urge  you  to  step  up  your  well  known 
opinions  by  more  and  more  public  expres- 
sions. ...  *    _ 

It  is  not  that  you  have  been  correct  from 
the  first,  but  that  the  entrance  of  North 
Vietnam  openly  in  the  conflict  will  also  bring 
In  Red  China.  Then  we  will  be  at  war.  That 
is  exactly  what  you  were  saying  long  ago. 

My  background  has  been  on  all  other  mat- 
ters a  strong  supporter  of  the  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  administrations.  I  say  this  to  show 
I  am  deeply  sincere  in  my  support  of  you 
and  your  position. 

Now  is  the  time,  Senator  Morse,  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  genuine  statesmanship  and 
you  possess  all  the  prerequisites  so  rarely 
found  in  one  person:  character,  integrity, 
intelligence,  oratorical  ability,  and  Imowl- 
edge. 

Seriously  you  must  step  out  and  keep  the 

story  in  front  of  the  American  people  before 

it  is  too  late. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  Hizer. 


Nashville,  Tenn., 

April  19, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  a  Christian  lay- 
woman  and  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  I  am  aware  of  your 
opposition  to  administration  policies  I 
would  like  to  express  my  approval  and  let 
you  know  that  I  am  behind  you.  The  only 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  world  is  the 
love  of  Christ  for  all  men.  We  need  more 
people  who  will  at  least  try  to  put  that  love 
into  action  both  in  private  and  public  life. 
May  you  find  strength  from  God  to  continue 
your  stand. 

Sincerely,  _ 

Mrs.  Davtd  Kraft. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

April  21.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:    I  agree  with  your 

views  on  Vietnam.    I  only  wish  there  would 

exist   less  aggressive  men   in  our   executive 

branch.    Please  continue  your  fight  against 

hypocrisy  and  war. 
•"^  John  Paggioli. 
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Chicago.  III., 

April  19.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  This  is  to  belatedly 
thank  you  for  the  frank  exposition  of  your 
views  while  we  were  riding  in  from  the  air- 
port for  you  to  make  your  address  to  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  memorial  meeting.  I  must 
confess  I  was  considerably  shaken  by  your 
feeling  that  the  movement  Is  toward  attack 
on  Chinese  bases,  leading  inevitably  to  gen- 
eral war.  Tlie  average  citizen,  as  you  can 
well  imagine,  faces  nothing  but  frustration 
when  up  against  the  alternatives  of  doing 
nothing,  marching  in  peace  parades,  or  wnt- 
mg  letters  to  his  representatives,  the  latter 
bringing  canned  replies  with  which,  in  my 
case,  you  must  be  well  familiar.  Despite 
this.  I  have  again  written  as  per  the  attached. 
to  Senators  Douglas  and  Dirksen.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  gained  from  such  efforts?  Do 
you  recommend  any  more  meaningful  action? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  Brail. 

April  19,  1965. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Senator:  I  have  wTitten  you  on 
previous  occasions  voicing  cpposiiion  to  U.S. 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Vietnam.  I  have  care- 
fully read  your  replies,  and  some  of  your 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  and  am  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  too  wide  a  divergence 
of  opinion  to  be  narrowed  by  the  enforced 
limitations  of  a  letter.  Let  me  say  only  that 
my  opinions  developed  only  after  wide  read- 
ing on  the  French  Indochina  background,  the 
1954  agreement,  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments, as  well  as  constant  reading  of  Amer- 
ican news  reports,  supplemented  by  English 
and  French,  which  are  much  more  complete. 
Such  reading  just  doesn't  confirm  the  fixed 
American  position  that  the  struggle  is  an 
Invasion  from  the  north,  which  Hanoi  could 
turn  off  at  will,  even  if  it  so  willed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  recognizing  that  no 
exposition  by  me  is  likely  to  temper  your 
views  tov.-ard  those  of  your  Senate  colleagues 
Morse,  Gruening,  and  others,  may  I  make 
this  suggestion  which  seems  possible  of  ac- 
ceptance by  both  sides.  A  Geneva  conference 
on  Cnmbodia  could  assemble  all  the  coun- 
tries concerned  with  Vietnam,  and  permit 
informal  exchanges.  Tliis  could  provide  a 
way  to  get  around  the  hurdles  of  "face"  and 
preconditions.  While  the  conference  would 
formally  deal  with  Cambodia,  both  sides 
could  put  out  feelers  for  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment. 

Reports  In  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and  recent  books  by 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  Browne  ( AP)  and  Hal- 
berstrom  (New  York  Times)  makes  it  clear 
that  In  South  Vietnam,  we  have  a  most  un- 
stable and  unpopular  ally,  that  any  hope  of  a 
clear-cut  victory  by  us  for  them  is  hopeless, 
and  that  our  losses  are  much  greater  than 
publicized.  Peace  Is  to  the  mutual  interest 
of  all  parties  including  us,  and  its  pursuit  is 
therefore  your  obligation  as  well  as  mine. 
The  President  certainly  seems  to  want  it. 
Wouldn't  a  Cambodian  conference  open  the 
way? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Brail. 

American  Baptist  Campus 
Ministry  in  Northern  California, 

BTk^ley,  Calif..  March  30, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  this  month 
a  number  of  us  have  engaged  in  fasting, 
each  for  48  hours,  as — (1)  in  repentance  for 
our  share,  unwilling  though  it  Is,  in  the 
brutal,  barbarous,  illegal,  and  Immoral  war 
in  Vietnam;  and  (2)  as  a  deep  expression  of 
our  concern  that  negotiation  and  economic 


and  social  aid  may  take  the  place  of  mil- 
itary escalation  there. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo".ge  L.  Collins. 


'  Brunswick.  Maike. 

April  21, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mohse:  Although  I  am  not 
one  of  your  constituents,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  speaking  out  about  our  present  folly 
in  Vietnam.  Why  are  so  few  people  in  Wash- 
ington criticizing  this  continuing  insanity? 

i  feel  sure  that  a  major  reason  why  States 
such  as  Maine  turned  down  Goldwater  so 
heartily  was  the  fear  that  he  might  do  in 
Vietnam  just  what  the  present  administra- 
tion is  doing. 

As  Norman  Thomas  said  on  Monday  eve- 
ning in  Brunswick.  "Goldwater  being  dead 
yet  speaketh." 

More  power  to  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Cecil  T.  Kolmes. 

University  of  J.Iinnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

April  21,  1965. 
*en.\tor  Wayne  Morse:  We  write  to  ex- 
press our  approval  of  your  deep  questions 
and  objections  to  the  administration's  for- 
eign "policy"  in  Vietnam.  We  agree  tha"  the 
trouble  there  is  one  of  a  civil  war  nature: 
that  we  have  violated  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954;  that  the  administration  has  given  no 
good  reasons  for  our  present  bombings  in 
North  Vietnamese  territory.  We  especially 
wish  to  praise  you  for  your  Johns  Hopkins 
address. 

Sorry  that  this  is  so  short.    We  have  just 
written   more   lengthy   letters    (but   rot   of 
praise)   to  the  President  and  to  several  Sen- 
ators, urging  the  latter  to  join  your  stand. 
Wm.  G.  Boardman. 
Robert  Baker, 

Instructors. 


PlERMONT,   N.Y., 

April  21,  1565. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Though  not  a  con- 
stituent of  yours,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  and  admiration  to  you  for  your  con- 
sistent and  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam.  I 
only  wish  more  Senators  and  others  in  the 
Government  had  your  insight  and  courage. 
More  power  to  you,  and  good  luck. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  W.  Stafford. 


Woodbury,  Conn., 

April  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Biiilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  How  glad  we  are,  how 
thankful  to  have  at  least  a  few  of  you  who 
are  holding  firm  in  your  opposition  to  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  just  to  send  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment as  you  make  your  stand  these  days.  I 
hope  somehow  you  will  be  able  to  persuade 
some  of  the  other  Congressmen  of  the  folly 
of  our  involvement  in  this  Vietnamese  civil 
war. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Eben  T.  Chapman. 


Urbana,  III., 
'  April  20.  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  career  in  the 
Senate  has  been  one  that  I  have  admired  for 
what  must  be  close  to  20  years  by  now. 

But  at  no  time  have  your  courage,  dili- 
gence, and  honesty  been  more  apparent  than 


in  your  struggle  to  speak   the  truth  about 
Vietnam. 

If  we  manage  somehow  ^o  pull  out  of  this 
morass  I  am  sure  that  the  Nation  will  be  ;u 
your  debt. 

Thnnk  you  for  being  a  good  Senator. 
Sincerely, 

Gene  Gilmoee. 

Boston,  Mass., 

April  20,  1965. 
Senator  Wai'N£  Morse, 
U.S.  Scnat", 
Wa.ihriigton,  D.C. 

Dear  SENAroa  Morse:  You  may  wonder,  as 
the  escalation  grows  of  our  attack  against 
North  Vietn.-.m  and  our  commitment  to  a 
military  "solution"  increases,  if  your  effort 
i.s  wortiiwhile,  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
strength  from  the  knowledge  that  thou- 
sands of  Americans  depend  upon  the  lone 
stand  of  you  and  Senator  Grtjening  as  the 
voices  of  realism  in  our  confused  political 
scene.  Mny  you  find  the  patience  and  forti- 
tude necersnrv  to  discover  ineins  of  convinc- 
ing adequate  numbers  of  your  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  a  real  fieriro  for  a  .solution  to 
the  dangerous  conflict  in  southeast  Asia-. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Alick  Bartholomew. 


ApHl  26,  1965 
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Athens,  Ohio, 

April  21,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washiiigton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Stand  firm,  stand 
firm,  and  stand  firm. 

Tliere  arc  many  of  us  who  are  appalled 
and  a.shamed  at  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  Vietnam.  You  are  right,  we  do  not 
belong  there  with  our  bombs  and  gas.  Make 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  every  day  to  keep 
u.<;  all  frcm  becoming  lulled  into  acceptance 
of  the  situation. 

We  enjoyed  your  speech  at  Ohio  University. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marjorie  S.  Stone. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

April  21, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  fully  support  your  stand  against  ex- 
tending the  Vietnam  war,  and  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  state  your  views. 

Thank  you  also  for  the  letter  which  you 
sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Rally  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam  on  April  21.  1965. 

Support  for  your  position  is  growing,  but 
there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion circulated  by  the  news  media  in  regard 
to  the  v.-nr  going  on  in  Vietnam.  Also,  there 
Is  a  general  feeling  that  the  Government 
possesses  secret  ir^formation  which  is  not  at 
the  ordinary  citizen's  disposal  and  without 
which  he  cannot  formulate  an  opinion. 

Your  words  do  much  to  dispell  a  general 
feeling  of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Miriam  R.Kay 

Austin,  Tex., 
April  19,1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  continuing  courage  and  honesty 
about  our  policy  in  Vietnam.     If  only  there 
were  more  like  you  in  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Estes. 


Greenwich.  Conn.. 

April  22,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Just  a  note  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  your  candor— and 
stamina — on  the  question  of  Vietnam. 

We   say   we   are   fighting   for  freedom  m 
that  unhappy  land. 

Yet.  for  the  last  9  years,  we  have  opposeo 
free  elections  to  reunify  both  Vietnams. 


Mid  hardly  any  of  our  free  world  allies 
wirnily    support    our    military    adventures 

^'""!'  areued  that  if  we  pulled  out  now  and 

knitted  honest  elections  under  U.N.  aus- 

permitted  none  .,  Actually,    however. 


'".Vnrestige  falls  with  every  napalm  bomb. 
°von?el  brave  man  to  stand  up  to  the 
••hawks"  and  speak  the  truth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Pampel. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

April  23,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  senator  Morse:  For  the  past  several 
useks  I  have  discussed  with  many  of  the 
customers  I  call  on  in  Minnesota.  North  and 
south  Dakota,  and  Iowa  in  my  work  as  a 
,teel  salesman  for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
CorD  our  Nation's  role  In  South  Vietnam. 
T  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  their  opin- 
ion for  almost  to  a  man  they  have  all  ex- 
n-'essed  their  complete  rejection  of  our  role 
in  this  troubled  area.  Few  can  find  any  rea- 
son for  our  being  there  and  most  feel  that 
the  conflict  may  escalate  into  a  general  nu- 

'l  must  say  that  I  tend  to  agree  with  their 
reaction  and  want  to  urge  you  to  continue 
to  use  your  good  offices  to  see  what  can  be 
do-^e  to  reduce  our  aggressive  actions  in  Asia 
and  bring  reason  to  bear  on  this  needless  and 
dangeroxis  conflict. 

You  and  Senator  Gruening  seem  to  be  the 
orlv  ones  with  enough  good  sense  and  cour- 
age to  speak  up  in  this  crucial  hour.     We 

salute  you. 
Yours  for  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  McCoy. 

Arlington,  Va., 

April  23,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.1H  Senator  Morse:  Though  I  am  not  a 
constituent  of  yours,  please  count  me  as  a 
supporter  in  your  forthright  campaign  to 
pound  some  sense  into  our  makers  of  foreign 
policy  in  regard  to  the  dangerous  and  stupid 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

How  can  v,-e  hope  for  peace  while  dropping 
napalm  on  civilians?  Say  we  seek  confer- 
ences on  ending  the  war  while  we  spread  it 
northward?  Ask  for  a  lessening  of  tension 
when  we  pour  more  men,  weapons,  and  planes 
into  the  Vietnam  civil  war? 

We  sleep  better  knowing  that  you  and  your 

like-minded   associates   are   keeping  an   eye 

on  the  war  hawks  in  the  Department  of  State 

.ird  the  Pentagon, 

Sincerelv, 

Travis  K.Hedrick, 

Miami,  Fla„ 
April  22, 1965. 

EnrroR  the  Herald:  In  recent  months  we 
have  witnessed  in  our  country  almost  every 
conceivable  sort  of  protest,  both  violent  and 
nonviolent,  against  our  war  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. They  have  ranged  in  violence  up  to 
the  maximum  protest  of  self-immolation  by 
Are,  and  in  size  to  the  great  20,000-person 
April  17  march  on  Washington,  and  to  literal- 
ly millions  of  letters  written  to  the  President, 
to  Congressmen,  and  to  the  editors  of  our 
dally  newspapers. 

Despite  this  magnitude,  and  depth,  and 
'orce  of  protest,  our  administration  sees  fit 
to  further  escalate  this  ugly  war.  What 
then  is  to  happen  now?  When  people  feel 
so  strongly  about  this  issue  that  they  are 
willing  to  burn  themselves  alive  in  protest, 
«^in  they  simply  fold  their  tents  and  steal 
away  into  the  night  when  their  protests  are 
Ignored?  I  do  not  believe  so,  especially  since 
there  is  the  lingering,  burning,  shameful, 
and  comparatively  recent  example  of  apathy 
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the  German  people  showed  toward  the  In- 
humanities perpetrated  by  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment under  Hitler. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  if  we  per- 
sist further  on  our  present  course  in  Viet- 
nam, that  we  can  expect  violence  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  to  manifest  itself  In  our  coun- 
try by  our  own  people.  I  believe  this  vio- 
lence will  be  directed  at  first  against  the 
production  facilities,  transportation,  and 
communications  facilities,  military  estab- 
lishments, utilities,  and  our  national  shrines. 
Beyond  this  I  do  not  even  like  to  think. 

Is  it  worth  this  much  to  prove  our  virility? 
Or,  can  it  be  that  when  proving  It  becomes 
so  important  to  us,  that  perhaps  it  is  because 

we  have  already  lost  it? 

Reynolds  Moody. 

Davis,  Calif.,  April  20, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  reasonable 
and  courageous  stand  you  have  taken  with 
respect  to  our  country's  military  actions  in 
Vietnam. 

I  hope  you  will  recognize  that  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  do  support  you.  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  tempted  to  compromise  your  stand. 

May  God  guide  and  comfort  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Andrew  C.  Mills. 


troops  will  be  committed  to  South  Vietnam. 
If  Evans  and  Novak  are  to  be  believed  U.S. 
Senators  have  already  been  briefed  on  this 
decision.  I  can  only  consider  such  an  action 
to  be  one  of  unprecedented  body.  In  gen- 
eral the  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam  has 
been  distinguished  only  by  its  lack  of  moral 
basis  and  intellect.  I  can  only  hope  that 
Senator  Fulbright's  proposal  for  temporary 
cessation  of  bombing  will  be  adopted  and 
a  serious  attempt  made  to  negotiate. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  S.  M.'italka. 


Medimont,  Idaho,  April  20. 1965. 
Senator  Vv'ayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Would  like  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  majority  of  people  I  have  talked  with 
about  this  agree  with  me  but  doubt  if  95 
percent  of  them  would  take  the  trouble  to 
write.  So  I  could  safely  say  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  common  people  condemn 
President  Johnson's  and  McNamara's  war. 

Am  aware  that  you  may  be  very  busy  and 
if  you  do  not  answer  all  your  mail  it's  okay. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.H.Hanson. 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  en- 
dorse Mr.  Matalka's  views  in  this  matter  and 
to  add  that  it  is  with  considerable  relief 
that  at  long  last  you  seem  to  be  opposing  the 
apparent  escalation  of  the  southeast  Asian 
crises.  Please  continue  to  take  the  stand 
that  the  Nation  has  come  to  expect  of  you 
in  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  Boblitt. 

I    am    in    complete    agreement   with    Mr. 
Matalka  In  tliis  matter. 

Mark  W.  Otten. 
Edwin  E.  Burkett. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

April  21.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Through  your  con- 
tinuing exposure  of  administration  claptrap, 
hypocrisy,  and  dishonesty  about  Vietnam  you 
are  performing  a  great  service  to  world  civ- 
ilization and  humanity  itself.  Your  honesty 
and  courage  has  certainly  inspired  many 
Americans,  has  been  a  very  crucial  factor,  I 
think,  in  creating  what  is  beginning  to  look 
like  a  real  mass  movement  of  protest  in  the 
United  States  against  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  are  both  stupid  and  hideous. 

Harold  B.  Jamison. 


Staten  Island,  N.Y., 

April  23,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:     May  I  congratu- 
late— and  thank— you  with  all  my  heart  for 
your  opposition  to  this  Vietnam  madness? 
It  seems  that  nobody  outside  Washington, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  the  rest  of  the 
world,  approves  of  our  present  actions  there. 
The  administration  seems  to  have  sold  out  to 
the  Army  brass,  who  are  always  stupid.    Also, 
they  love  war  and  don't  mind  in  the  least 
how  much  of  other  people's  blood  (or  money) 
they  spend. 
Do  please  stick  to  your  guns. 
Your  sincerely, 

R.  Crowley. 

Mercer  Island,  Wash. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Hitler.  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin  insisted  on  unanimity— that  is 
"yes  men."  It  Is  heartening  to  learn  that 
there's  a  few  brave  representatives  left  to  in- 
dicate an  alternative  course  to  the  present 
one  which  history  will  Indict  President  John- 
son as  the  cat's  paw  for  reaction. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Homer  Henderickson. 

PS. Is  It  too  late  for  a  democratic  solu- 
tion such  as  Indicated  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  195'4 — a  commitment  we  ignored 
and  which  we  are  trying  to  cover  with 
bombs.  

Gainesville,  Fla., 

April  23.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  shocked  to  read 
today    of   the    possibility    that    100,000    U.S. 


Aberdeen,  Wash., 

April  21,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  Our  war  in  Vietnam 
is  doing  more  to  bring  on  socialism  in  this 
country  than  anything  since  the  depression. 
People  in  every  group  you  get  into  are  dis- 
cussing the  right  and  wrong  of  our  military 
policy  in  Asia.  I  only  know  of  one  man  in 
this  town  who  is  willing  to  defend  what  is 
being  done,  and  he  is  connected  with  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Even  he  has  to  admit, 
in  the  final  analysis,  that  he  thinks  what  we 
are  doing  is  politically  expedient  rather  than 
right. 

At  a  basketball  game  the  other  night  when 
we  stood  for  flag  salute,  not  over  a  dozen 
people  stood  at  attention  and  only  a  few 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  salute  or  to  even 
look  at  our  flag.  Parents  and  students  alike 
seemed  depressed. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  brainwash 
people  now  than  it  used  to  be;  folks  know 
that  we  have  an  interest  in  tin,  tungsten 
and  oil  in  southeast  Asia.  They  also  know 
that  the  foreign  press  tells  us  things  that  are 
later  admitted  bv  our  Government  when  con- 
venient. In  fact,  people  feel  that  they  voted 
against  what  we  are  doing  in  Asia  last 
November.  Manv  will  never  vote  again  for 
anyone.     They  feel  that  it  is  of  no  use. 

Is  It  true  that  we  have  had  a  military 
coup  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
that  you  do  not  dare  try  to  control  the 
military?  Manv  people  seem  to  think  so.  If 
this  is  true,  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  us. 
the  people,  know  so  we  could  help  and  try  to 
do  what  is  right  and  to  protect  you? 

Sincerely, 

Maxine  Acker. 

Copy  to  Henry  M.  Jackson  Wayne  Morse, 

Senator  Grxtening. 
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Johnstown.  Pa.. 

April  22, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  It's  too  bad  that  we  can- 
not have  a  majority  in  the  Senate  of  men 
with  your  good  sense  in  international  af- 
fairs. 

Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  Vietnam. 
Best  of  wishes  to  you,  and  keep  after  the 
nit-wits. 

Arthtjr  Johnston. 


Philadzlfhia.  Pa., 

April  23. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor3E, 
Washingion.D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Wc  thank  you  deeply 
for  your  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  honor  of 
our  country  and  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
people,  everywhere. 

Gratefully  yours. 

AsTHUE  and  Helen  Bertholf. 


Sunnyvale,  Calif., 

April  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  President  John- 
son regarding  our  current  southeast  Asia 
policy. 

I  realize  that  you  have  already  spoken  out 
against  the  present  expansion  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  however,  please  attempt  to  further 
seek  methods  of  enticing  our  Government  to 
adopt  a  responsible  approach  to  world  leader- 
ship. 

My  own  recommended  approach  to  the 
problem  in  Vietnam  has  been  described  in 
an  earlier  communication,  however,  almost 
any  form  of  resolution  is  preferable  to  our 
present  blind,  obstinate,  dictatorial  and  po- 
tentially disastrous  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Byron  P.  Mische. 


StXNNYVALE,  CALIF., 

April  21. 1695. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Please  consider  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  encompassing  reason,  honor  and  com- 
passion in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  frivor  withdrawal,  or  even  nego- 
tiation necessarily,  however,  our  present 
premeditited  attacks  upon  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country  are  no  less  a  criminal 
act  than  those  of  the  Viet  Cong  terrorists. 
Indeed  they  are  perhaps  of  a  greater  degree 
of  viciousness  due  to  our  overwhelmingly 
superior  power. 

Because  of  the  arbitrary  approach  of  the 
United  States  to  the  .solution  of  an  Inter- 
national problem,  I  have  all  but  lost  faith 
in  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this  country  In 
the  modern  world.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  am  actuaily  ashamed  of  my  National 
Go-ernment. 

Please,  sir.  direct  our  strength  and  re- 
sources into  a  course  of  action  which  will 
bring  honor,  respect,  and  the  gratitude  of  all 
people  who  are  presently  innocent  victims 
of  our  capacity  for  death  and  destruction. 
Sincerely, 

Bykon  F.  Mische. 

Copy  to  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Sena- 
tor George  Murphy,  Representative  Charles 
S.  Cltjser.  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  and  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Gruentng. 


April  19.  1965. 
Editor, 

San  Francisco  Call -Bulletin, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  There  are  many  things  that  are 
disturbing  to  me  about  what  is  happening 
in  Vietnam.  Almost  each  day  brings  some 
Incident  that  Is  either  shocking,  or  else 
leaves  me  with  the  dim  feeling  that  would 


have  been  considered  shocking  In  some  ear- 
lier, more  innocent,  time. 

But  to  me  the  most  striking  point  of  all 
is  that  we  claim  to  be  acting  there,  not  for 
reasons  of  narrow  self  interest,  but  out  of 
moral  considerations.  The  President  has 
spoken  eloquently  to  the  point  that  we  want 
nothing  for  ourselves  in  southeast  Asia, 
that  we  are  there  only  because  of  commit- 
ment to  our  friends,  that  we  want  only  that 
they  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment without  outside  interference. 

What  can  he  mean  by  this?  Who  are  the 
friends  he  refers  to?  Are  they  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam?  Or  are  they  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sequence  of  more  or  less  unsavory 
regimes  which  we  have  instituted  and  sup- 
ported and  which  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam? 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  question  of  who 
are  our  friends  can  be  seen  In  the  history 
of  the  past  few  years.  If  we  have  any  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  at  all,  it  is  to  the  Gene- 
va agreement,  which  we  had  pledged  to 
carry  out.  The  history  is  complicated  and 
there  were  violations  of  the  terms  by  both 
sides.  But  one  point  stands  out  as  being 
of  overwhelming  importance.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  split  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam  was  to  be 
temporary.  Nationwide  elections  were  to  be 
held  with  the  object  of  uniting  the  country 
under  a  single  government.  When  it  became 
clear  to  us  that  the  regime  we  favored  in 
Saigon  had  not  much  more  support  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  and  would  lose 
in  any  election,  no  elections  were  held.  So 
much  for  our  commitment  to  self  deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  this,  I  would  be  more  comfort- 
able of  the  President,  in  discussing  our  role 
in  southeast  Asia,  spoke  in  terms  of  national 
self-interest  rather  than  moral  commitment, 
and  posed  the  question  of  whether  it  is  In- 
deed in  our  self  interest  to  be  in  Vietnam? 
To  my  mind,  compelling  arguments  that  it 
is  not  in  our  interest  to  be  there  have  been 
given;  e.g..  by  Senators  Morse  and  Church. 
But  if  the  administration  insists  that  the 
matter  is  one  of  moral  commitment  rather 
than  national  interest,  sensible  dialog  is 
Impossible. 

Even  worse,  the  administration  has  made 
it  clear  that  dialog  is  unwelcome.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  our  actions  in  Vietnam  have 
not  been  gently  treated  by  the  administra- 
tion. There  have  been  increasing  restrictions 
on  reporting  out  of  Vietnam  and  even  a  few 
flagrant  instances  of  harassment  of  reporters. 
The  unhealthy  and  undemocratic  attitude  of 
"only  the  experts  can  decide  such  compli- 
cated matters"  has  been   fostered. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  or  perhaps  even  in 
part  as  a  response  to  the  challengo.  there  has 
been  an  increasing  expression  of  concern. 
People,  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  are 
standing  up  and  saying  "enough."  In  spite 
of  the  awful  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  it  I  find  this  protest  an  exciting  thing  and 
an  indication  of  health  in  a  society  for  which 
many  had  feared. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Karel  deLeeuw. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

April  22,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Morse:  We  appreciate  your 
courage  and  integrity  in  maintaining  your 
opposition  on  Vietnam.  We  are  dismayed 
that  President  Johnson  has  accepted  Gold- 
water's  trigger-happy  position. 

You  speak  for  many  quiet  people  who 
despair  because  their  President  has  declared 
war  without  their  consent  or  even  that  of 
their  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nathan  Sven. 


San  Francisco.  C.^lif., 

April  22,  ms. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moree:  I  feel  I  must  write 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  brave  speech, 
which  I  heard  on  the  radio  this  morning,  re- 
garding the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  wholeiieartedly  agree  that  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  been  seriouslv 
compromised  by  its  escalation  of  the  war. 
In  the  last  analysis,  people  and  nations  are 
judged  by  what  they  do,  not  by  what  they 
say:  and  the  actions  cf  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  directly  contradict  our  supposed 
desire  for  peaceful  .':ettlement  of  interna- 
tional problems.  Indeed,  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  if  our  desire  for  pence  is  not 
merely  a  desire  for  the  kind  of  pe.ice  which 
prevails  when  one  group,  through  naked 
power,  can  enforce  its  viewpoint  upon  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

I  hope  you  realize  that  your  voice  is  find- 
ing many  respon.sive  listeners  in  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  en- 
courage you  to  keep  on  speaking,  loudly  and 
clearly,  knowing  that  many  people  share 
your  convictions,  but  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity nor  the  eloquence  to  give  them 
direct  expression. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Grftchen  Ann  Hoad. 


Apnl  26,  1965 
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Chevy  Chase  Village. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md..  April  24, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Sen.'.tor  Morse:  I  interpret  the  news 
as  indicating  that  many  Senators  are  trou- 
bled by  the  violent  course  we  are  pursuing 
in  Asia,  and  I  therefore  direct  my  appeal  to 
you. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  President's  advisers 
have  lost  their  perspective,  and  are  quite 
out  of  touch,  in  judgment,  with  intelligent 
world  opinion.  I  fear  that  in  their  intense 
desire  to  prove  they  are  right,  they  will  soon 
comnilt  us  to  a  bloody  land  war  we  can  never 
win.  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Under  the  Constitution.  I  plead  to  you  as 
a  Senator  to  do  all  you  can  to  stop  this  reck- 
lessness. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  pressure  group, 
but  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  because  I  have  a  young 
son  who  could  be  a  part  of  this  sacrifice. 
Certainly  I  did  not  agree  to  commit  him  to 
such  a  war,  nor  did  the  Senate  under  our 
Constitution.  I  am  confident  millions  cf 
other  citizens  feel  as  I  do. 

Please  insist  on  a  course  of  sanity  before 
it  is  too  late.    That  these  advisers  will  "lose 
face"  if  our  policy  is  changed,  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  no  true  importance. 
Yours,  with  hope, 

John  W.  M\lley. 


Santa  Ana,  C.'vlif., 

April  22, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  offer  my 
heartfelt  thanks  and  my  support  for  your 
rare  and  welcome  voice  of  sanity  in  our  Go\- 
ernment  regarding  the  horrible  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  never  felt  so  ashamed,  so  angry,  ana 
so  frustrated,  probably  because  I  am  an 
American  and  a  Democrat  that  pounded  tiie 
precinct  pavement  to  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Goldwater  policy— and  be- 
cause I'm  not  sure  I  would  even  want  to  stay 
the  hand  of  doom  that  must  surely  come  n 
we  cannot  allow  life  to  those  who  will  not 
run  their  governments  to  suit  us. 

When  did  we  don  this  mantle  of  the  Aryan 
supermen?  How  did  we  become  the  judge 
and  executioner  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 


surely  there  are  a  few  checks  and  balances 
ipft  in  Washington  to  halt  this  course  of  mad 
men  And  I  suggest  that  the  preservation 
of  even  one  human  life  Is  worth  all  the  poli- 
tical wounds  that  could  result  through  the 
process  of  impeachment. 
Sincerely  yours 

R.  L.  Seibel. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 

April  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  find  enclosed 
a  letter  I  have  just  written  to  President 
Johnson. 

Sincerely, 

Judith  Baumrin. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 

April  22,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  was  one  of 
those  who  fought  hard  for  your  election.  I 
believed  that  of  the  many  qualities  which 
you  brought  to  the  Presidency  the  most  im- 
portant were  caution  and  patience.  You 
had  learned  through  your  many  years  in  the 
legislature  that  things  worth  having  are 
worth  striving  for  carefully,  without  creat- 
ing enemies  for  one's  cause  along  the  way. 
Your  many  hours  of  talk  with  your  political 
opponents  usually  won  them  over— gradu- 

allv. 

I  believed  that  in  times  when  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  nations  in  the  world  re- 
quired delicate,  diplomatic,  but  most  of  all 
patient  handling,  that  you  would  be  the  man 
who  would  fulfill  these  requirements. 

But  you.  a  wise  man.  have  been  foolishly 
advised.  President  Eisenhower  was  advised 
not  to  engage  in  direct  Intervention  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he.  a  brilliant  military  man,  ac- 
cepted this  advice  as  sound. 

Please,  listen  to  those  who  wotild  stop  this 
club  wielding  course  we  are  pursuing.  Please 
hear  their  arguments.  Senators  Church, 
Gruening,  McGovern.  and  Morse  are  all  wise 
and  patriotic  men.  Please,  just  listen  with 
the  best  that  is  in  you  to  what  they  tell  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Bernard  Baumrin. 


I  spent  18  years  In  China,  most  of  It  as 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Shanghai. 
After  1900  we  built  up  a  great  fund  of  good- 
will to  our  people  which  has  been  almost 
completely  dissipated  by  our  policy  toward 
mainland  China  since  the  war.  Not  long  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  Christian  physician 
who  Is  head  of  surgery  In  a  government  hos- 
pital in  Shanghai  asking  why  our  Govern- 
ment took  up  such  an  attitude  toward  the 
Chinese  Government  when  they  were  putting 
into  effect  many  of  the  things  Christians 
tried  to  accomplish  (universal  education  and 
medical  service,  equality  of  women,  etc.). 
The  antagonism  of  China  toward  us  Is  not 
utterly  unreasonable  when  we  consider  our 
support  of  Its  enemy — Chiang  Kai-shek — on 
Formosa. 

Last  night  Alsop's  column  defamed  Hans 
Morgentau  as  a  pompous  ignoramus  because 
he  took  a  position  against  the  war  hawks. 
Your  speeches  and  Senator  Gruening's  don't 
get  Into  our  papers.  What  can  we  ordinary 
citizens  do  to  stop  the  false  patriotism  that 
demands  that  we  support  every  military  ad- 
venture which  our  Government  undertakes? 
Yours  sincerely. 

Gordon  Poteat. 

p.S. — I  met  you  several  years  ago  at  a  tea 
In  Paul  Raymond's  home  when  you  came  to 
speak  at  our  Daytona  Beach  forum.  I  have 
long  been  one  of  your  supporters.  (I'm  a 
retiree,  74  years  old.) 


Please  continue  your  efforts  on  behalf  o'- 
a  fair  and  peaceful  solution  to  this  problem 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  G.  Wunsch 


Ormond  Beach,  Fla., 

April  23, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  These  days  you  must 
feel  like  a  man  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Niagara  shouting  at  a  boatload  of  Joyriders 
who  are  pushing  off  for  a  ride  to  the  falls: 
"Turn  back  before  it  is  too  late"  only  to 
get  their  raucous  reply:  "We  know  how  to 
take  care  of  ourselves."  Are  you  in  a  tiny 
minority  In  Washington  or  are  there  many 
others  who  see  clearly  the  terrible  disaster 
that  awaits  us  and  the  world  if  we  go  to  war 
with  China?  Are  there  only  a  few  who  dis- 
cern the  futility  of  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  communism  by  war? 

Hitler  tried  to  destroy  Russian  communism 
by  invading  Russia  and  he  did  succeed  In 
killing  15  million  Russians  and  destroying 
untold  property  (secretly  abetted  by  many 
in  the  West),  but  he  left  a  fractured  Ger- 
many. I  was  in  the  Far  East  when  Japan 
launched  her  invasion  of  China  with  far 
superior  military  forces  plus  the  advantage 
of  the  camouflage  of  Oriental  feature^s  and 
the  ability  to  live  as  the  Chinese  do.  They 
did  untold  damage  but  lost  their  empire. 
Suppose  we  do  beat  China  to  her  knees  for 
a  time,  can  we  police  the  country?  Can  we 
support  the  necessary  rehabilitation?  to  say 
nothing  of  survive  In  history  the  Infamy  of 
such  an  Invasion.  Is  President  Johnson  to  go 
down  In  history  as  the  one  who  led  us  into 
such  supreme  folly? 


Brookings,  S.  Dak., 

April  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  read  a  summary 
of  your  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity In  the  Hopkins  Alumni  magazine. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  for  endorsing  your 
remarks.  I  am  afraid  thepresent  policy  will 
bring  an  incident  to  preclMtate  an  impossible 
war.  Just  because  a  mistake  may  have  been 
made  in  a  former  administration  is  no  reason 
to  intensify  this  operation. 

I  admire  your  courage  and  sincerity. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Douglas  Chittick, 
Professor  of  Rural  Sociology, 
South  Dakota  State  University. 

New  Bedford,  Mass., 

April  21. 1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Do  keep  on  with  yotu-  messages 
to  the  American  people  over  radio.  T.V..  and 
in  the  newspapers.  I  heard  your  taped  mes- 
sage over  the  radio  this  morning,  and  I  think 
It  has  powerful  appeal  to  the  mothers  whose 
sons  may  have  to  give  their  lives  In  this 
unnecessary  war,  and  to  mothers  who  have 
already  lost  their  sons  In  battle. 

I  just  want  you  to  know  I'm  very  grateful 
to  you.  and  a  few  others  In  Congress  for 
your  keen  insight,  falrmlndedness.  and  hu- 
manitarian sensibilities.  In  matters  dealing 
with  Vietnam. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Mrs.  Alen»^ortin. 

Kansas  Oity,  Kans., 

April  22,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
and  endorse  your  publicly  stated  views  on 
the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  As  the  stanchest 
critic  m  the  Senate  of  the  administration's 
policy  you  have  again  shown  your  independ- 
ence and  courage. 

My  person'al  views  of  this  situation  are 
inco  porated  in  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
President  Johnson.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  you. 


Kansas  City,  Kans., 

April  22,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  your  policy  of  continued  aggres- 
sion In  the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  this  situation  for  the  past  severa: 
years  I  continue  to  be  convinced  that  we 
are  Illegally  Intervening  in  a  situation  which 
is  indigenous  to  South  Vietnam.  Our  de- 
structive efforts  there  are  not  In  keeping 
with  accepted  interpretations  of  Inter- 
national law,  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1954.  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Your  April  7  speech  calling  for  uncondi- 
tional negotiations  was  superficially  attrac- 
tive. Upon  study,  however.  It  Is  clear  tha: 
there  were  conditions  and  your  protesta- 
tions of  a  desire  for  peace  appear  to  be 
hollow  and  quite  Insincere.  Your  speech  wa3 
in  reality  a  sop.  It  will  be  used  to  justify 
continued  American  aggression. 

You  have  mentioned  many  times  that  the 
price  of  appeasement  Is  dear  and  that  the  ag- 
gressor's appetite  is  never  satiated.  But 
because  you  give  the  enemy  no  choice  but 
to  appease  our  Increasingly  Intransigent  po- 
sition, or  fight  against  us.  there  can  be  onK 
one  logical  conclusion.  You  have  dedicated 
all  of  our  resources  to  the  single  purpose 
of  ensnaring  China  into  a  general  war.  This 
policy  of  preventive  war  is  Goldwaterlsm.  at 
its  worst  and  cleserves  the  scorn  of  all  think- 
ing people. 

If  you  must  lead  tis  into  a  general  Asian 
war  for  the  single  purpose  of  perpetuating 
unchallenged  American  dominance  in  Asia 
you  must  understand  this.  You  will  lead  a 
divided  alliance,  and  worst  of  all  a  dividei 
Nation,  into  that  conflict. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  G.  Wunsck 

VmciNiA  Beach,  Va.. 

April  23,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Even  after  carefully  con- 
sidering information  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  available  to  me,  I  am  not  certain 
that  our  Vietnamese  campaign  is  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people.  Does 
whatever  the  American  people  stand  to  gain 
in  Vietnam  merit  the  costs  In  their  lives 
moral  standing,  prestige,  sectirlty,  uniflcation 
and  creation  of  enemies  •  •  •?  All  of  the 
American  people  have  placed  their  trust  in 
you  and  your  colleagues  to  protect  them  from 
sacrifice  "for  causes  that  do  not  merit  that 
sacrifice.  If  there  is  anything  I  might  do  to 
encourage  careful  evaluation  of  goals  of  our 
war  effort  in  relation  to  costs  Involved,  please 
let  me  know. 

B.  D.  Phipps 

San  Jose,  Calif.. 

April  23.  1965 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  heartily  commen-i 
you  and  all  those  in  the  Senate  who  have 
protested  the  Illegal  presence  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  It  was  a  tragic  error  for  the  Ser.- 
ate  to  give  the  President  a  free  hand  to  fol- 
low any  policy  he  deemed  best  In  pursuing 
his  undeclared  war  in  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ate's business  is  to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the 
people  determine  such  important  decislc.r.= 
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especially  when  it  may  mean  life  or  death 
for  themselves  and  the  continuation  of  life 
on  this  planet,  which  this  conflict  may  well 
decide. 

The  President  has  proven  himself  a  per- 
son totally  ignorant  of  understanding  of  the 
rights  of  other  nations  and  the  consequences 
of  those  events  for  wliich  he  is  responsible. 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  he  alone  has  made  de- 
cisions, for  it  is  well  known  the  Pentagon 
has  for  far  too  long  had  a  powerful  hand  in 
governmental  affairs  of  this  country.  This 
should  cease.  I  believe  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  now  appears  all  the  progress  made  to- 
ward better  relations  with  Russia  during  the 
pa^t  decade  is  fast  deteriorating,  if  not  now 
entirely  destroyed  and  the  friends  among 
those  we  have  considered  our  allies  are  day 
by  day  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  I  believe 
the  mandate  given  the  President  should  be 
withdrawn  at  once.  Surely  there  must  be 
machinery  which  would  make  this  possible. 

In  addition  I  urge  that  a  cease  fire  be  ar- 
ranged at  once,  the  unprovoked  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  be  stopped.  Someone  must 
compromise  and  if  we  are  seriously  interested 
In  peace  we  should  do  whatever  is  required 
to  bring  about  negotiations  toward  that  end. 
I  urge  that  these  negotiations  be  entered  into 
by  the  parties  who  took  part  in  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  including  also  represent- 
atives of  the  Liberation  Front,  called  by  some 
the  Vietcong,  as  they  are  the  ones  against 
whom  the  attack  was  originally  directed. 
These  negotiations  should  continue  until  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  should  be  arrived  at  which,  of  course, 
should  again  include  a  free  election  xmder 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N.,  and  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  United  States  as  in  the 
1954  agreement. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  our  ob- 
jective in  Vietnam  is  that  which  the  Presi- 
dent claims,  as  I  do  not  believe  the  policies 
of  this  Government  have  changed  since  Eis- 
enhower made  a  speech  before  a  Governors' 
conference  in  August  1953,  when  he  stated: 

"Now  let  us  assume  that  we  lost  Indochina. 
If  Indochina  goes,  several  things  will  happen 
right  away.  The  peninsula,  the  last  bit  of 
land  hanging  on  down  there,  would  be  scarce- 
ly defensible,  the  tin  and  tungsten  that  we 
so  greatly  value  from  that  area  would  cease 
coming.  •  *  •  So  when  the  United  States 
votes  $400  million  to  help  that  war  (then 
France's  wp.ri  we  are  not  voting  a  giveaway 
program.  We  are  voting  for  the  cheapest 
way  we  can  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
something  that  would  be  of  a  most  terrible 
significance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
our  security,  our  power,  and  ability  to  get 
certain  things  we  need  from  the  richest  of 
the  Indochina  territory  and  from  southeast 
Asia." 

Occasionally  the  cr;t  is  let  out  of  the  bag. 
It  would  seem  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  considered  by  this  Government  to 
be  the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  as  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  everywhere  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  by 
fair  means  or  foul  gain  control.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace and  only  a  return  to  the  basic  ideals 
upon  which  this  couatry  and  its  Government 
were  founded,  adherence  to  tlie  principle 
that  each  nation  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
decide  for  itself  the  form  of  government  it 
wishes  to  live  under  to  run  its  own  affairs  as 
free  citizens,  without  interference  from  with- 
out, can  restore  sanity  to  the  world. 

Because  of  the  need  for  the  public  to  un- 
derstand just  what  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  all 
about  and  how  self-defeating  it  is  I  suggest 
a  speaking  tour  of  the  United  States  by  your- 
self and  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  to 
lay  before  tliem  the  f.'-.cts,  that  our  position 
as  the  aggressor  should  be  made  most  plain 
to  them.  I  believe  the  expense  for  this  un- 
dertaking would  gladly  be  borne  by  the  exist- 
ing peace,  church,  civil  rights,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, now  so  greatly  concerned. 


The  question  in  my  mind  is  this:  Is  the 
Senate  unable  longer  to  act  in  a  statesman- 
like manner  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  not. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Della  F.  Brown. 


San  Jose,  Calif.. 

April  17,  1965. 
President   Lyndon   B.   Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  is  an  ex- 
pression of  dissent  with  the  immoral  and  il- 
legal war  in  which  you  have  committed  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam,  and  is  being  writ- 
ten for  the  reason  that  I  believe  failure  to 
dissent  is  to  imply  agreement  with  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  and  the  sense- 
less bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  time 
has  come  when  no  longer  can  informed  citi- 
zens remain  silent. 

The  propaganda  emanating  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  is  totally 
alien  to  the  real  facts,  and  affronts  the  prac- 
tical judgment  as  well  as  the  moral  sense  of 
millions  of  those  who  defended  you  against 
the  attacks  of  your  opponent  during  last 
fall's  campaign  and  who  so  hopefully  cast 
their  vote  for  you  in  November  on  the 
strength  of  your  promise  to  take  steps  to  end 
the  hatred  so  prevalent  in  this  country  and 
to  diligently  seek  roads  to  peace.  We  did  not 
realize  that  the  hand  you  promised  to  stret<:h 
out  to  all  concerned  in  the  quest,  would 
hold  a  gun. 

My  vote,  as  well  as  that  of  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  supported  you  was  an  over- 
whelming repudiation  of  the  policies  voiced 
by  your  opponent,  Barry  Goldwater.  That 
fact  should  have  been  crystal  clear  to  you. 
Now  that  you  are  safely  In  the  seat  of  au- 
thority and  we  see  you  not  only  adopting 
but  recommending  the  Goldwater  policies 
which  you  soundly  condemned  during  your 
campaign,  we  feel  that  we  have  been  be- 
trayed. 

The  methods  you  are  employing  In  your 
unjustified  war  in  Vietnam  are  antiqtiated. 
They  reflect  only  what  stupid  men  all 
through  history  have  attempted,  and  failed 
to  prove,  that  war  is  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  problems  that  from  time  to  time  beset 
mankind.  The  truth  is,  historical  records 
prove  that  war  has  been  found  hopelessly  In- 
adequate to  produce  anything  but  more 
war;  is  a  totally  imintelligent  way  to  attempt 
to  solve  human  problems  and  it  can  never 
result  in  enduring  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Creator  gave  man- 
kind laws  and  provided  men  and  women  with 
mind  and  the  power  to  reason  which,  when 
used  intelligently,  in  conformity  with  His 
laws  provides  the  only  way  the  peoples  of 
the  world  can  live  and  prosper  together  with- 
out conflict.  It  cannot  be  that  you  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  those  laws,  Mr.  President, 
which  comprise  Christian  doctrine,  among 
which  is  the  Golden  Rule.  This  rule  ad- 
monishes "all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you  even  so 
to  them."  Or  can  it  be  that  you  consider 
yourself  immune  to  the  consequences  of  dis- 
obedience to  this  basic  law,  and  to  the  com- 
mandment "Thou  Shalt  not  kill"? 

Looking  further  into  the  very  important, 
though  seldom  mentioned  subject  of  uni- 
versal law;  whether  one  is  concerned  with 
matters  pertaining  to  nature  or  the  thoughts 
of  man  upon  which  their  actions  are  pred- 
icated, the  universal  law  "like  produces  like" 
is  inexorable  and  always  operative.  The 
cause  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
breaking  down  of  morality,  etc.,  with  which 
our  courts  are  so  greatly  concerned  now  and 
which  are  increasing  at  such  an  alarming 
rate,  leads  directly  to  the  doors  of  our  own 
Government  now  engaged  in  the  greatest 
crime  of  all,  ruthless  and  brutal  war  which 
cannot  be  justifled  by  any  pious  utterances 
fr(im  the  State  Department  or  the  White 
House. 


When  the  news  reports  daily  on  the  num. 
ber  of  Vietcong  which  have  been  killed,  and 
in  many  instances  those  who  did  the  kill. 
ing  are  given  medals  which  only  glorifies  the 
act  of  murder,  what  effect  can  any  thinking 
person  possibly  think  it  would  have  upon 
the  mind  of  our  youth?  If  it  is  quite  legal 
for  their  Government  to  kill  innocent  women 
and  children,  burn  their  homes  aud  rain 
down  bombs  upon  them,  why  then  is  it 
wrong  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Gov- 
ernment whom  they  have  been  taught  to 
believe  is  beyond  reproach.  So  the  searcli 
for  the  cause  of  crime  ends  right  at  the  door 
of  tlie  White  House  and  the  halls  of  Congress. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  do  any 
sane  thinking  that  crime  in  this  country  is 
escalating  in  exact  proportion  to  the  es- 
calation of  your  war  in  Vietnam.  Ponder 
over  that,  Mr.  President.  There  is  nothing 
more  scientific  than  divine  law. 

Today  a  statement  allegedly  made  by  you, 
reported  in  the  news,  states  that  no  human 
power  can  force  you  to  change  your  Viet- 
nam policy.  This  implies  stubbornness,  not 
statesmanship,  on  your  part,  a  lack  of  cour- 
age to  face  the  fact  that  to  continue  your 
present  policy  is  to  not  only  lose  the  respect 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  their  friendship. 
in  the  end,  but  that  you  not  only  should  but 
will  meet  with  complete  disaster.  Does  it 
not  seem  a  verv  high  J)rice  to  pay  for  your 
folly? 

To  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  pages 
of  history  with  Mussolini  and  Hitler  who  also 
believed  that  might  made  right,  should  not 
be  an  attractive  thought  to  you.  They  also 
gave  no  thought  to  retribution,  but  it  came 
in  due  time  and  whether  you  realize  it  or  not. 
you  may  be  facing  the  same  end  as  a  result 
of  disobedience  to  divine  law. 

The  U.S.  Government  made  a  colossal 
blunder  when  it  was  persuaded  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  an  act  for- 
bidden by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  which  the  United  States  was  a  signatory. 
It  has  now  developed  that  you  are  compound- 
ing that  error  by  taking  on  a  war  against  a 
people  who  are  actually  engaged  in  a  civil 
war  against  great  odds,  in  the  defense  of 
their  inalienable  right  to  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing  not  one  forced  upon 
them  by  alien  bombs,  guns,  and  poison  gas. 
Strangely  enough  the  freedom  of  choice  is 
the  very  thing  to  which  this  Government 
is  committed,  yet  it  appears  that  freedom 
of  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  United 
States.     What   nonsense. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Vietnamese, 
both  North  and  South,  are  as  entitled  to 
their  culture,  their  language,  and  a  system 
of  government  of  their  own  choice  as  are 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Who 
among  the  people  against  whom  this  cruel 
and  unjustified  war  is  being  waged  could 
possibly  believe  that  the  only  objective  of 
the  United  States  is  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom when  the  U.S.  forces  are  employing 
every  cruel  and  inhuman  method  to  prevent 
them  from  having  that  freedom,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  is  always  stressed  that  any 
.iction  must  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States? 

The  presence  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  is  to  a  large  percentage  of  the 
poDulation  a  form  of  tyranny,  and  many 
millions  of  citizens  of  this  country  agree 
with  them.  That  is  why  people  from  a 
v/alks  of  life  are  demanding  that  you  call 
^or  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  meet  with 
all  parties  concerned,  most  particularly 
with  the  Vietcong,  against  whom  the  war 
is  being  waged,  to  negotiate  a  settlement, 
one  acceptable  to  the  Vietnamese  people,  to 
be  determined  by  a  free  election  under  the 
supervision  of  the  U.N.  and  without  tne 
prefence  of  US.  troops.  This  election  is  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
agreenient  of  1954  but  which  was  circum- 
vented by  the  U.S.  Government.  We  do  not 
feel   that   the   people   of   the   United  States 
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should  be  called  upon  to  give  of  their  suta- 
ffnce  their  blood,  or  their  tears  to  further 
S  aggressive  policy  of  this  Government 

Tt^time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  rapidly  changing.  No  bombs,  mis- 
Ts  or  biological  war,  which  this  Govern- 
mpnt  is  so  shamelessly  preparing  for,  can 
^Tit  It  is  as  real  as  the  change  of  the 
Sons.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  de- 
P?mined  to  break  the  shackles  of  poverty 
Sh  have  bound  them  over  the  centuries. 
!:;ev  iww  know  the  cause  and  do  not  need 
ifbe  told  by  the  Communists  when  they 
a?e  hungry,  in  need  of  the  education  they 
have  never  had,  or  the  good  things  of  Ufe^ 

It  is  not  the  ones  who  now  have  might 
on  their  side  and  who  believe  that  is  their 
security,  but  the  downtrodden  and.  as  the 
Bib^e  tells  us,  the  meek  who  will  inherit 
the  earth,  and  it  may  be  sooner  than  you 

^Td^o  not  expect  a  reply  to  this  letter   nor 

nor  do  I  care  to  receive  another  copy  of  the 

questions  and  answers  on  Vietnam  fiction. 

Most  sincerely. 

D.F.B. 


North  Miami,  Fla.. 

April  24,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  wish  to  congratulate 
vou  on  your  great  effort  in  protesting  the 
senseless  war  in  Vietnam.  We  want  to  let 
you  know  we  are  100  percent  behind  you  all 

the  way. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Wisehart. 

Oregon  City,  Oreg.. 

March  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.wor:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
you  to  state  my  opinions  on  the  Vietnam 
crisis.  I  don't  feel  that  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  numerous  lives  lost  each  day  are 
worth  all  our  efforts  to  gain  friendship  with 
this  country.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
each  day  we  are  physically  losing  face  more 
and  more;  rather  than  gaining  it  as  we  had 
hoped. 

I  believe  that  the  smartest  move  the  United 
States  could  make  would  be  to  clear  out  of 
Vietnam  and  to  do  it  fast.  The  people  of 
Vietnam  have  certainly  more  than  proved 
to  me  that  they  are  very  ungracious  toward 
the  help  we  have  been  giving  them  in  the 
past.  I  am  wondering  how  much  longer  it 
is  going  to  take  our  U.S.  Government  to 
realize  this  and  act  accordingly. 

Thank  you. 

Yours, 

Mr.  Norman  Bass. 


Sherwood,  Oreo., 

March  30,  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morris, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  •, 

Dear  Senator  Morse,  this  Is  to  inform  you 
of  my  support  of  your  position  on  our  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  valid  reason  for 
American  involvement  in  Asia,  either  his- 
torically, or  from  people  who  have  traveled 
or  lived  there  recently. 

The  oriental  must  shake  his  head  in  won- 
der at  the  classic  American  jokes  about  "sav- 
ing face." 

One  of  the  best  ways  I  have  found  to  re- 
medy a  social  blunder  is  to  apologize  and 
leave.  I  would  like  to  recommend  this  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Sincerely, 

Jay  Martin  Baker. 


CoRVALLis,  Oreg., 

April  2.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  shocked 
and  sickened  by  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
reckless,  irresponsible,  illegal  and  immoral 
actions  of  President  Johnson  in  his  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  During 
the  presidential  campaign  President  John- 
son stated  explicitly  that  there  was  a  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  bellicose, 
trigger-happy  policies  of  Senator  Goldwater 
and  his  own  sober,  diplomatic,  peace-loving 
methods.  The  present  policy  in  southeast 
Asia  makes  a  travesty  of  Mr.  Johnson's  prom- 
ises. So  far  as  I  can  see  the  consequences  of 
this  policy  can  only  be  disastrous. 

My  wife  and  I  wish  to  express  our  admira- 
tion for  your  courageous  and  intelligent  crit- 
icism of  this  new  and  savage  policy  of  esca- 
lation. We  pledge  our  support  to  you  and 
to  men  in  the  Senate  such  as  Gruening, 
Church,  McGovern  and  Nelson.  We  are 
saddened  and  disillusioned  by  the  craven  sil- 
ence of  men  such  as  Mansfield,  Fulbright, 
and  Stevenson. 

This  is  our  third  year  in  Oregon.  We  con- 
sider it  an  honor  and  a  great  privilege  that 
you  are  the  Senator  from  this  State  who  has 
the  integrity  and  the  vision  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  criticize  a  policy  that  is  cruel,  im- 
moral and  ultimately  self-defeating. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  R.  Meehan. 

Sheridan,  Oreg., 

March  30. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  started  to  write 
this  to  the  President,  but  thought  I  might 
get  more  satisfaction  from  writing  to  you. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  Vietnam  (and 
while  working  in  our  State  fair  I  noticed  there 
was  an  overwhelming  interest  from  people 
of  all  walks  of  life,  aU  ages,  about  Vietnam) 
that  I  feel  it  is  time  for  me  to  voice  my 
views. 

It  just  doesn't  make  sense  to  think  we  are 
going  to  ever  achieve  peace  in  this  world,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  war  going  on  any  place  in 
the  world.  I  don't  care  how  small  it  is  or 
how  isolated  it  is;  relatively  speaking  there 
just  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "small  war,"  or  an 
"isolated  war." 

Vietnam  surely  needs  help,  but  it  should 
come  through  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States 
should  get  out  until  their  help  is  needed  and 
asked  for  by  the  U.N. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  t-o  air  my 
feelings.    I  feel  I  am  speaking  to  a  fair  man, 
an  intelligent  man,   and  a  Christian  man. 
It  helps  to  know  you  are  on  the  job. 
Sincerely, 

Molly  Bail. 

The  Dallas,  Oreg.. 

March  31, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  husband  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  outspoken  opposition  to 
our.  Intervention  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

Ruth  Stovall. 


Corvallis.  Oreg.. 

March  31,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  is  a  clip- 
ping that  savs  plenty.  Isn't  there  some  way 
that  this  undeclared  war  can  be  stopped? 
Each  day  we  read  in  the  papers  how  war  is 
being  stepped  up.  The  French  knew  enough 
to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  but  apparently 
we  haven't  learned  our  lesson  yet. 

Anything  that  vou  can  do  to  stop  that  war 
that  is  leading  directly  to  war  there  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 


Thanks  for  the  many  favors  you  have  done 
and  for  your  stand  on  this  South  Vietnam 
situation.    I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Martin  H.  Baker. 

[Prom  the  Oregonian,  Mar.  31,  1965] 

Asian  Novelist  Criticizes  U.S.  Vietnam 
Position 

Willamette  University,  Salem. — U.S.  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  promoting  communism 
and  "you  should  pay  attention  to  your  Sen- 
ator, Wayne  Morse,  on  the  Vietnam  Issue," 
claimed  Dr.  Han  Suyin  in  talks  at  Willamette 
University  Tuesday. 

Dr.  Han,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  success- 
ful novelist  who  knows  many  of  Asia's  lead- 
ers personally,  criticized  U.S.  policy  and  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  said,  "You're  not  re- 
assuring your  friends;  you're  frightening 
them  and  consequently  losing  them." 

Dr  Han.  who  lives  in  Malaya,  backed 
Morses  position  calling  for  U.S.  withdrawal, 
a  solution  that  she  feels  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  ends  which  the  United  States 
claims  to  be  seeking  in  Vietnam. 

Her  comments  came  during  informal  talks 
to  students  following  a  morning  address  on 
"The  Many  Faces  of  Asia,"  as  part  of  the 
Willamette  lecture  series. 

UNITED  states  SAID  MISINFORMED 

Dr.  Han  indicated  that  the  United  States 
is  sadly  misinformed  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion arid  that  citizens  in  general  are  trying  to 
take  a  short  cut  to  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  mass  communication  that  still  doesn't  pre- 
sent the  whole  situation. 

In  speaking  on  the  many  faces  of  Asia,  Dr. 
Han  stated  that  the  "bedrock  problem  of  Asia 
today  is  that  it  did  not  Invent  the  steam 
engine." 

"While  the  Western  World  has  been  In- 
volved in  an  industrial  revolution  for  the 
past  400  years,  only  in  the  last  100  years  has 
Asia  begun  to  emerge  from  the  feudal  age  in 
a  struggle  to  assume  Its  Identity  in  the 
world." 

POVERTY     PREVALENT 

Dr.  Han  indicated  that  80  percent  of  the 
Asian  population  lives  in  the  countryside, 
where  peasants  stagnate  at  the  level  of  pov- 
erty. 

"But,"  she  added,  "the  peasant  no  longer 
accepts  the  problems  of  poverty  as  God-given; 
he  knows  they  are  from  the  hand  of  man." 

Land  reform  was  seen  as  a  necessity  before 
any  Industrial  revolution  and  "we  cannot 
look  forward  to  anything  but  change  and 
turmoil  for  at  least  the  next  two  decades." 

TRADE,     NOT    AID 

"Trade,  not  aid  is  the  motto  of  Asia,"  she 
declared.  Restrictive  tariffs  have  hindered 
external  markets  for  Asian  goods  and  poverty 
hinders  Internal  markets. 

She  said  any  form  of  government  that  of- 
fers some  measure  of  security,  some  measure 
of  prosperity  to  the  many  people  who  are 
starving,  will  have  the  people's  support. 

"It  is  good  for  Americans  to  talk  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  but  the  word  freedom  Is 
unknown  to  the  peasant — it  Is  not  even  In 
his  language.  He  has  only  the  freedom  to 
starve,"  she  said. 

There  has  to  be  an  overwhelming  drastic 
reform  in  Asia  from  the  bottom  up.  And 
it's  not  going  to  be  attained  by  means  of  arms 
or  might,  according  to  Dr.  Han. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

April  2. 1965. 
Senator  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Our  President's  bar- 
barianism  has  gone  too  far.  This  time  he 
really  flipped  his  Ud,  burning  people  like 
Nero,  and  hitler. 
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My  conscience  continues  to  bother  me  so 
I  WTote  some  more  letters  ( copies  enclosed). 
I  hope  my  last  letters  have  enough  poison  in 
:hem  to  poison  those  war  hawks,  because  I'm 
getting  a  bit  discouraged. 

I  can't  even  imagine  how  you  could  take 
::  :ill  these  years. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Natalie  Driscoll. 


Portland,  Orec, 

April  2,  1965. 
'The  Oregonian. 
Editor  Herbert  Lundy, 
Portland.  Oreg. 

Dear  EorroR:  Do  you  really  believe  that 
you  can  stop  our  President's  barbarity  with 
your  editorials? 

Xero  was  a  happy  and  gay  person;  he  was 
.".appiest  most  of  all  when  he  set  his  city. 
Home,  on  Are.  As  you  know,  he  played  his 
musical  instn.iment  while  people  burned. 
Sure,  he  was  crazy. 

Strange  how  history  repeats  itself.  Is  our 
President  sane  when  he  sets  forests  on  fire, 
deliberately  burning  alive  babies,  children, 
ar.d  illiterate,  poverty-stricken  villagers.  He 
-s  happy  on  TV  (see  enclosed  letter  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey. 

Don't  say  stop,  stop  President  for  this  he 
•vi:i  not  do  I  you  can  already  see  this).  In- 
stead try  to  figure  a  way  to  yank  this  pyro- 
m.':n;iic  out  of  the  Presidency  or  to  get  Con- 
gress to  limit  his  war  authority  by  new  legis- 
.rttior..  People  should  not  expect  this  poor 
soul  to  act  rationally. 

Enough  people  on  both  sides  have  already 
'Deen  murdered:  what  are  you  waiting  for 
catastrophic  figures  or  world  war  III?  This  is 
r.o  time  for  embarrassment,  we,  the  public, 
;ire  to  blame  for  the  President's  actions,  for 
we  are  sane.  It  should  not  be  my  country 
right  or  wrong  but  on  the  contrary,  if  my 
country  is  right,  OK,  but  if  wrong,  correction. 

Why  not  try  (if  possible)  to  arrange  a 
ronference  between  you  newspapermen  and 
TV  networks  lor  the  purpose  of  solving  the 
problem  for  it  is  a  problem  that  neither  you 
.-.or  the  Vice  President  can  manage  alone. 
It's  fantastic  that  world  powers  and  Congress 
.\re  also  afraid  to  act  but  the  problem  is 
serious  and  everyone  thinks  and  hopes  the 
Dther  fellow  will  do  the  work,  and  the  Presi- 
;ient  continues,  in  his  madness. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.   N.^TALIE  Driscoll. 


Portland,  Oreg.. 

April  1.  1965. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  , 
Wnite  House, 
v.'ashington,  B.C. 

Dear  Vice  President:  When  our  side 
>5mbed  Asian  schools  both  with  gas  and 
-x^mbs.  most  war  hawks  did  not  shed  many 
or  any  tears.  However,  when  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, officers  club,  and  other  headquarter 
groups  perish,  these  same  war  people  cry 
murder!  In  this  day  and  age,  how  can  any- 
-^ne  not  know  that  war  is  tragic  murder  on 
ooth  sides? 

In  the  past,  war  hawks  enjoyed  relative 
mmunity.  During  the  day,  they  sat  un- 
scathed behind  desks,  far  behind  the  battle- 
front  plarming  and  carrying  out  bloody  wars, 
.n  whiCh  the  sons  of  common  people,  for  the 
;i-o«3t  part,  died  in  great  agony  in  trenches 
or  were  crippled.  At  night,  many  of  these 
same  war  hawks  thoughtlessly  entertained 
themselves  with  speeches,  festive  dinners, 
"jeauties  and  champagne. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  unique  in  that  the 
Communists  are  no  respecters  of  this  ancient 
tradition  and  now,  all  participate,  all  die. 
Tragic  murder?  What  about  the  school- 
ihildren? 

What  about  burning  alive  with  fire.  Inno- 
cent South  Vietnamese  civilians.  The  United 
States  put  on  fire  19,000  acres  of  forest,  claim- 
ing that  leaflets  were  dropped,  warning  civil- 
ians to  get  out.  The  President  very  well 
knows  that  90  percent  cannot  read  (in  fact 


you  could  make  it  100  percent  for  villagers). 
If  there  would  be  one  or  two  who  could  read, 
would  the  leaflet  fall  in  their  hands,  in  the 
right  place.  One  does  not  need  to  look  for 
hell  after  death;  this  is  hell. 

Jesus,  if  there  is  a  God  (nature-spirit) ,  like 
you  said  there  is  and  you  are  the  earthly  spirit 
(part  of  the  great  universe  power)  why  then 
do  you  permit  this  insanity  on  poor  people, 
while  the  war  hawks  laugh  like  devils  and 
claim  their  morale  is  lifted?  "What  Price 
Glory." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  Jesus  stated  that  be- 
fore the  advent  of  His  new  world  system, 
there  would  be  famines,  earthquakes,  and 
w.u-3.  It's  unfortunate  for  the  human  race 
to  suffer  such  great  tortures  but  m.iybe  they 
are  necessary  to  produce  wisdom  (reason  and 
not  book  knowledge)  in  order  for  the  world 
to  survive. 

Famines  and  earthquakes  force  the  com- 
mon people  to  band  together  as  groups  to 
fight  for  human  rights  against  both  natural 
and  man-made  disasters  and  injustices. 

Punishment  of  war  hawks  is  mandatory 
for  these  people  do  not  understand  that  the 
eartn  was  created  by  a  great  universe  power 
and  sliould  not  be  devastated  by  their  stupid- 
ity or  insanity.  I'm  sure  its  God's  will  that 
war  haw'KS  will  be  banished  forever,  for  earth 
is  His  footstool  and  He  isn't  going  to  allow 
pipsqueak  generals  to  make  a  fool  out  of 
HL-n. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  U.S.  doves  are 
crying  and  their  numbers  are  becoming 
greater  ns  the  war  escalates  and  gets  dirtier. 
Four  U.S.  wars  in  half  a  century  is  sufficient 
proof  that  war  does  not  achieve  freedom  and 
that  only  wisdom  can  produce  this,  particu- 
larly since  both  sides  are  unconquerable  and 
left  (Christ  and  his  follower,  Karl  Marx, 
were  both  for  the  poor) . 

Since  the  doves  are  an  Intelligent  public, 
how  long  are  you  going  to  ignore  their  mes- 
sage? If  you  cannot  recognize  your  public, 
here  Is  Its  shape : 

1.  Science  and  religious  groups  clamor  for 
peace. 

2.  Students  and  teachers  fast  and  sing  such 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  we  don't  wan't  war  (in  Vietnam) ; 
5,  6,  7,  8,  have  the  world  associate. 

3.  Newspaper  editors  and  writers  (formu- 
lators  of  public  opinion)  are  advising  the 
President  not  to  abdicate  his  reponslbilitles 
to  military  hawks  and  for  Congress  not  to 
abdicate  war  responsibilities  to  one  man. 

4.  Conjjressmen  (even  Republicans)  cry 
for  humanltarlanism. 

5.  We,  common  people,  demand  peace  with 
or  without  negotiation.  How  much  clearer 
can  the  public  get?  Like  Jesus  said,  "They 
have  ears  but  do  not  hear." 

Since  we  doves  voted  you  into  office  (war- 
hawks  lost  Goldwater),  then  we,  the  people, 
demand  that  you  serve  us.  If  you  too  are 
not  capable  of  carrying  out  your  duties,  why 
not  resign  and  give  someone  else  a  chance 
to  do  your  job  better? 

Recenrly  I  heard  the  President  state,  "He 
felt  like  a  jackass  pelted  by  Texas  hall."  It's 
bad  enough  for  others  to  think  this  but  if 
the  President  (in  his  position)  feels  this  way, 
he  needs  help.  His  soul  Is  not  altogether 
wicked  (for  he  did  all  right  on  the  home 
front)  but  his  soul  Is  lost  and  groping  In 
world  affairs. 

It  Is  your  job  to  help  this  poor  soul;  don't 
be  afraid.  As  your  rank  superior,  the  Presi- 
dent's poweis  are  limited.  He  cannot  fire  you 
because  the  people  hired  you.  The  people 
made  you  second  in  command  (so  quit  hid- 
ing) and  be  an  assistant  to  the  President, 
not  his  servant.  However,  remember  above 
all,  that  your  oath  demands  that  you  remain 
loyal  to  the  country,  not  the  President. 

It's  true  you  haven't  shown  much  support 
for  the  President's  foreign  policy;  in  fact, 
your  intelligence  makes  this  virtually  im- 
possible. However,  this  doesn't  seem  to  be 
enough.  Wisdom  like  yours  should  shine 
like  a  beacon  and  not  be  just  barely  visible 


through  cracks  In  a  bushel.  Your  own  ad- 
vice  to  the  President  would  be  of  more  value 
than  all  the  military  jackasses  that  there  are 
m  the  United  States;  so  why  Is  It  necessary 
for  the  President  to  go  to  the  jackasses  or  feel 
like  one? 

When  the  President  saluted  the  space 
twins  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
recapture  some  kind  of  a  military  aura, 
perhaps  the  kind  he  missed  In  World  War  II. 

If  the  President  really  means  "Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death"  what  is  there  to  stop 
him  from  becoming  a  commander  in  chief  on 
the  battlefront  like  Theodore  Roosevelt?  The 
battlefront  Is  not  particular;  It  will  accept 
anyone,  as  well  as  his  daughters,  as  can 
be  witnessed  In  Vietnam.  I'm  sure  the 
United  States  wouldn't  miss  him.  for  under 
his  policies  the  United  States  considers  hu- 
mans dispensable  and  then  you  (the  more 
intelligent)  could  be  President. 

The  above  criticism  may  be  a  bit  harsh,  but 
it  is  constructive.  Our  President  should  not 
expect  our  people  to  do  that  which  he,  him- 
self, or  his  diiughters  would  not  be  willing 
to  do.  Tlie  President  once  remarked  he 
would  be  here  in  the  year  2000. 

Also,  at  57,  the  President  should  be  able 
to  accept  criticism  and  profit  through  it,  for 
that  is  the  purpose  of  criticism.  I  now  reject 
the  idea  that  public  officials  should  be 
shielded  from  criticism;  this  Is  a  democracy. 

However,  If  the  President's  narcissistic  love 
of  self  Is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  bear  the 
tiny  and  ancient  Vletcong  winning,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  will  even  burn  alive  people 
he's  supposed  to  be  helping  in  order  to  get 
at  the  Vletcong,  then  he  needs  a  psychiatrist. 
In  defeat.  Insane  defiance.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  man  apparently  will  plod 
and  escalate  until  world  war  III  blows  up 
the  world.  You  cannot  expect  him  to  act 
rationally  like  Kennedy  with  Cuba.  Kennedy 
asked  the  military,  "How  many  people  would 
be  killed?" 

In  World  War  II,  as  an  overseas  WAG,  I 
was  saluting  and  wearing  a  uniform  but  I 
wasn't  contributing  anything  of  value  to  my 
country.   Is  this  patriotism? 

Now  In  the  war  against  war,  I  have  to 
summon  the  utmost  courage  to  write  letters 
like  this.  It  takes  real  patriotism  for  I  am  a 
diabetic  and  arthritic,  in  continual  pain  and 
infection,  and  extremely  tired  of  writing  let- 
ters. 

Wisdom  is  the  greatest  weapon  but  I  feel 
like  Jesus  trying  to  teach  people  full  of 
hate  from  a  painful  position  on  the  cross. 

In  April  1961,  I  was  near  death  with 
septicemia  (blood  poisoning),  endocarditis, 
and  rheumatic  fever.  The  pain  was  more 
than  I  could  bear  and  I  prayed  for  Jesus  to 
take  me  away.  Soon  after,  in  a  dream,  I 
saw  my  4-year-old  son,  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  begging  me  not  to  die. 

It  was  then  that  my  Jesxis  philosophy 
took  shape  and  since  then  It  bothers  me  to 
see  little  children  suffer.  Yet  children  are 
the  greatest  victims  of  war;  imagine  burn- 
ing children  alive  for  adult  problems. 

This  is  my  personal  appeal  but  since  you 
men  want  cold  facts,  alright  there  are  those, 
too. 

With  the  advent  of  nuclear  energy,  gen- 
erals are  as  obsolete  as  the  horse  and  buggy 
and  earth  people  have  important  things  to 
do,  such  as  learning  how  to  get  along.  Please 
contemplate  and  comprehend  if  possible, 
geniias,  the  following  paragraph  retrieved 
from  a  pamphlet. 

"Space  Is  so  Immense  that  the  best  human 
minds  are  unable  to  comprehend  it.  In  our 
own  galaxy  there  are  about  100  billion  stars 
'like  our  own  sun'  that  are  stretched  over 
such  an  Inconceivable  distance  that  light, 
moving  at  a  speed  of  186,000  miles  a  second, 
takes  100,000  years  to  cross  It.  And  this  Is 
only  one  of  an  unknown  number  of  galaxies. 
Light  from  the  most  distant  one  that  man 
can  see  with  his  largest  optical  telescope  took 
2  billion  years  to  reach  the  earth.     Compared 
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.  th  such  vastness,  man's  rocket  accomplish- 
"1-;  fade  to  insignificance." 
''"xh^  is  sufficient   reason   why    the    doves 

,it  win  In  comparison  to  the  universe, 
«n  our  President,  he  isn't  even  an  insignlfi- 

nt  flea  and    blowing   us    the   world    isn't 
'  fl   to    make    him    any    bigger.     If    this 
d't  give  him  humility,  nothing  will. 
"Tarn  under  the  impression,   that  In  the 

int  th't  a  Commander  In  Chief  Is  not 
Sle  of  discharging  his  duties  that  the 
S  President  takes  over.  I  do  not  know 
lh!t  is  the  criteria,  who  will  determine  and 
!.tii  but  the  world  is  about  to  be  blown  to 
hits  and  there  isn't  .my  time  to  waste.  You 
;nd'tho-e  over  400  Congressmen  should  do 
something  more  than  talk.  Ask  the  Con- 
gressmen for  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Natalie  Driscoll. 

P  s  —Do  not  give  the  President  this  letter. 
He  is  beyond  help  of  my  letters  and  they 
would  only  enrage  him. 


of  some  Communists  and  more  the  nonvio- 
lent means  of  some  Negroes  who  are  over- 
coming. .  , 

But  our  time  Is  short.  We  tarnish  our 
honor  by  being  forced  ;nto  democratic  action 
for  the  more  lasting  good  of  ail.  Surely  we 
should  stop  the  "Little  Tin  God"  stand  we  are 
making  In  southeast  Asia.  And,  surely  with 
the  right  will  and  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  we  can  give  more  democracy  to  that 
area  even  though  they  may  make  some  bad 
choices  as  we  no  doubt  have  sometimes  done. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  Ralph  Earle. 

Copy  to  Senators:  Wayne  Morse,  MAtmiNE 
Neuberger,  and  Congressman  Robert  Dun- 
can. 


Creswell,  Oreg., 

March  29, 1965. 

T  YXDON  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States,  the  White 
House,  Was-Lington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  President:  In  Eugene,  as  in  many 
places  in  th-  United  States,  groups  have  used 
foreien  policy  association  compiled  material 
-nd  other  Information  In  "Great  Decisions' 
discussion  groups.  We  have  just  had  a  ses- 
sion on  Vietnam. 

Because  of  participating  l:i  such  a  study 
group  T  do  not  presume  to  inform  you  about 
a  -ituation  concerning  which  you  have  plenty 
o:  -inowledgeable  informers.  But,  I  do  have 
to  a.<;sume  that  our  actions  in  Vietnam  do 
not  become  a  good  American  nor  a  good 
dsmocracy. 

It  seems  Important  to  me  that  we  lead  for 
self-determination  in  South  Vietnam  just  as 
earne-tly  as  we  do  in  Alabnma.  And,  I  want 
this  letter  to  convey  to  you  the  strong  sup- 
port I  have  felt,  and  tried  to  express  locally, 
for  your  leadership  in  insuring  Negro  rights 
in  our  Southland.  That  will  stnnd  to  your 
credit  in  hLstory  pages. 

Contrary  to  this  action,  however,  you  take 
leadership  in  Vietnam  to  force  a  government 
upon  the  people  that  they  detest  so  much 
that  thev  run  for  Communist  help  to  get 
away  from  their  government  and  the  United 
States.  So,  Instead  of  protecting  the  area 
from  communism  we  may  be  said  to  expand 
communism,  and  must,  in  following  our 
present  course,  end  up  in  history  as  the  Na- 
tion that  circumvented  a  democracy  in  Viet- 
nam that  we  preached  and  tried  to  practice 
at  home. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  I  believe 
it  Ls  most  vital  to  world  peace  and  to  our 
Nation's  honor  that  we  move  at  once,  and 
with  the  greatest  speed  consistent  with 
soundness,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  elect  a  government 
that  represents  thcni  and  their  desires.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  possibilities  of  Com- 
munist strength  In  the  area  but  nonethe- 
less that  It  Is  an  area  traditionally  opposed 
to  Chinese  domination. 

Is  it  not  very  important  that  we  stop 
action  considered  colonial  like  In  the  area 
and  take  leadership  In  U.N.  effort  to  give 
those  people  the  right  of  free  expression  in 
their  government?  With  the  right  will,  a  way 
can  be  found  to  do  this.  Our  leadership 
feems  to  be  lacking  the  will  to  give  there 
what  we  insist  upon  for  ourselves.  Lacking 
this  our  help  and  encouragement  on  the 
Mekong  River  project  and  U.N.  activities  may 
fail  to  convince  them  that  we  are  not  aggres- 
sors. 

Historically,  Communists  have  been  ac- 
cused of  letting  the  end  justify  the  means 
used  to  gain  it.  Some  have  answered  that 
the  means  becomes  the  end.  If  we  are  right, 
Mr.  President,  It  seems  we  will  be  more 
prudent  to  exemplify  less  the  violent  means 


CoRVALLis,  Oreg., 

March  31.  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  for 
your  courageous  advocacy  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  present  policy  seems  directed  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  the  U.N.;  we  seem  to 
be  striving  to  earn  the  enmity  of  the  Indo- 
chinese  by  destroying  their  villages.  We  con- 
fuse civil  war  with  Chinese-  and  North  Viet- 
namese-backed invasion,  setting  ourselves  as 
judges  over  the  right  to  self-determination 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  believe  that  just  as  we  have  no  right  to 
dictate  the  political  destiny  of  a  people,  we 
also  have  no  right  to  dictate  their  economic 
destiny.  We  are  our  brothers'  keepers,  and 
must  help  them,  but  our  help  need  not  be 
given  tactlessly.  Aid  should  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  provide  the  greatest  possible 
advancement  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
the  recipient's  dignity. 

As  a  Peace  Corps  volimteer  in  Chile  I  ob- 
served that  AID  money  was  much  less  effec- 
tive than  Rockefeller  or  World  Bank  or 
UNICEF  money.  Our  foreign  aid  program 
has  too  many  bosses— both  high  AID  officials 
and  visiting  Congressmen.  (However,  very 
few  of  these  take  the  trouble  to  go  on  Inspec- 
tion trips  far  outside  Santiago.)  These  hurt 
the  program  by  their  empliasis  on  the  writing 
of  apparently  fruitless  reports  and  on  rap- 
Idly  visible  results.  Longer  term  projects 
under  international  organizations  suffer 
much  less  from  these  problems.  Further, 
internationally  directed  projects  do  not  fos- 
ter a  feeling  of  inferiority,  resentment,  and 
dependence  toward  the  donor— partly  be- 
cause he  is  less  readily  identified. 

I  would  advocate  that  as  much  as  possible 
of  our  economic  foreign  aid  be  directed 
through  international  organizations.  As  for 
military  foreign  aid,  I  fall  to  see  why  It  needs 
to  be  double  the  economic;  I  should  like  to 
see  it  eliminated. 
Sincerely, 

Amos  Rocs. 

The  Dalles,  Orec., 

April  1,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I'm  writing  you  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  I  agree  with  you  100 
percent  on  your  views  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Fully  four-fifths  of  the 
people  I  talk  to  also  think  as  we  do  about 
that  senseless  war.  Isn't  there  something 
that  we,  the  people,  can  do  about  it.  Many 
of  us  are  willing  and  eager  to  do  something 
to  stop  the  slaughter  of  both  our  own  boys 
and  the  natives  of  Vietnam  but  we  lack 
leadership.  Please  help  us. 
Yours  truly, 

Mae  McCtTLLOUGH. 


strongly  feel  that  we  should  pull  our  troops 
out  of  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  that  it's  a 
waste  of  time  leaving  our  boys  to  help  out  in 
a  place  where  help  seems  unwanted.  If  help 
is  wanted,  it's  wanted  only  by  the  minority 
and  the  United  States  goes  against  her  prin- 
ciple "majority  rules"  by  trying  to  force 
democracy  upon  people  who  don't  want  it 
and  seem  to  fight  It  at  every  step. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is— even 
if  democracy  finally  was  accepted  by  the  Viet- 
namese, their  government  Is  so  instable  that 
democracy  would  fail  to  last  for  any  length 
of  time. 

It  seems  a  terrible  waste  that  the  lives  of 
our  boys  and  the  money  of  our  country 
should  be  sacrificed  for  the  well-being  of  a 
country  that  falls  to  appreciate  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  must  be  a  better  answer  to 
this  problem. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Miss  Pat  Lyons. 


Oregon  City,  Oreg., 

March  12,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  voice  my 
opinion  on  the  present  Vietnam  crisis.    I 


Coos  Bay,  Oreg.. 

April  1,1965. 
Senator  Morse:  I  read  the  speech  you 
made  at  Portland,  Oreg..  concerning  Vietnam 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you.  I 
hope  that  the  United  States  does  not  go  com- 
pletely beserk. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  have 
been  so  brainwashed  about  communism  that 
they  can  no  longer  use  good  Judgment  about 
It. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  Hagquist. 

Yachats.  Oreg., 

AprU  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  McGeorge  Bundy  says  he 
believes  the  American  people  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  present  policy  in  Vietnam. 
He  was  rather  vague  about  his  source  for 
making  this  assessment. 

I  want  you  to  know  this  citizen  does  not 
support  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam.  This 
citizen  still  agrees  with  you— we  should  not 
be  fighting  in  Asia. 

If,  as  Bundy  says.  President  Johnson  be- 
lieves that  Asia  is  for  the  Asians,  and  that 
the  development  of  their  resotirces  should 
be  imdertaken  by  Asian  leaders,  is  it  not 
reasonable  that  the  Asians  should  fight  their 
own  wars? 

President  Johnson  stated  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  terrorist  bombing  of  our 
embassy  in  Saigon  will  strengthen  (?)  the 
American  people's  resolve  to  fulfill  our  obli- 
gation (?)  m  South  Vietnam.  He  sounded 
almost  like  Roosevelt  after  Pearl  Harbor.  If 
our  security  forces  there  had  advance  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  bombing,  was  not  the  laxity 
in  military  police  protection  a  virtual  invita- 
tion for  them  to  go  ahead  and  bomb  it? 

This  is  not  an  accusation — it  is  a  question 
which  I  think  the  American  people  should  be 
wondering  about. 

The  knowledge  that  Hanoi,  with  the  overt 
backing  of  Pelplng  and  now  Moscow,  started 
an  aggressive  action  by  organizing  the  Vlet- 
cong insurrection,  is  coupled  with  this  tragic 
pose  of  Uncle  Sam  as  the  rich  moral  crusader 
who  will  send  his  eager  nephews  to  the  far 
side  of  the  world  to  fight  on  any  foreign 
battlefield,  in  any  foreign  war,  where  he  is 
invited  to  defend  a  non-Communist  nation. 
The  fact  remain— lost  In  the  uproar  of  a 
righteous  cause— that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  fighting  In  an  Asian  war.  We 
should  never  have  undertaken  that  commit- 
ment when  the  French  bowed  out.  We 
should  recognize  now  that  it  was  and  is  a 
mistake.  Or  are  we  too  swelled  in  the  head? 
In  the  long  run  continuing  this  war  will  hurt 
us  more  than  it  hurts  Red  China. 

Do  our  generals  enjoy  this  Vietnam  thing? 
Let  them  be  reminded  that  these  men  and 
boys  who  die  in  the  mud  and  jungle  and 
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skies   of  southeast   Asia   are   not   little   tin 
soldiers.    Each  one  is  an  irreplaceable  hvunan 
being  who  deserved  better  than  to  die  in  a 
war  between  two  nations  in  Asia. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  Dawson. 


Beaverton,  Oreg., 

April  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  is  written 
in  response  to  your  recorded  speech  which 
was  broadcast  on  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  radio 
station.  KEX.  The  speech  concerned  the 
"nausea  producing,  nonlethal"  gas  being  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Government  for  xise  in 
Vietnam.  Previous  to  your  speech.  I  had  felt 
that  the  use  of  this  gas  was  imjuoral  and 
unethical.  However,  your  speech  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  this  gas  is  also  illegal 
in  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Since  I  am  in  complete  opposition  to  this 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  ask  what  I  might  do  in 
support  of  the  feeling  you  so  positively  ex- 
pressed in  the  above-mentioned  speech.  As 
a  voter,  taxpayer,  and  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  obligated  to  speak  out 
at  this  time.  I  realize  my  position  as  part 
of  the  masses  is  quite  insignificant  in-  moving 
our  Government  to  make  decisions.  There- 
fore. I  hope  that  you.  as  my  Senator,  will  be 
able  to  act  supporting  the  feelings  you  have 
expressed  and  to  call  on  me  requesting  any 
help  I  might  possibly  give  to  aid  this  cause. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Diana  M.  Gerding. 

Portland,  Greg., 

April  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  have  attended  your  recent 
debate  with  Senator  Proxmire  in  Portland. 

As  U.S.  citizens  and  the  residents  of  Ore- 
gon we  are  proud  to  have  you  as  our  Sen- 
ator. 

May  we  thank  you  lor  bringing  the  truth, 
no  matter  how  ugly  at  times,  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  trust  you  will  continue 
your  relentless  campaign  for  a  lawful  solu- 
tion In  Vietnam,  as  well  as  In  other  parts 
of  the  troubled  world. 

You  have  our  gratitude  and  fuUhearted 
support  for  your  brave  actions  and  your  out- 
spoken views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AZIADNA  V.  LaPIN. 

Eugene  Lapin. 


Portland.  Oreg., 

April  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  retired  horse 
trainer,  I  have  been  following  your  fight  to 
preserve  the  American  people  from  a  cruel 
and  burdensome  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  must  reveal  to  you  that  I  have  nothing 
but  the  most  highest  respect  and  admiration 
for  your  actions  and  speeches  to  expose  to 
the  public  the  Illegality  of  this  coimtry's 
Involvement  in  a  war  largely  Imposed  on  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  people  by  former 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
his  successors  in  ofHce,  who  have  failed  and 
neglected  to  conduct  International  affairs  in 
conformance  with  international  law  and 
commonsense. 

As  your  loyal  supporter,  I  commend  you  in ' 
opposing  this  admlni.stratlon's  policy  and  its 
further  Involvement  to  escalate  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Nearly  every  person  of  experience 
can  fore.'see  that  before  this  war  is  resolved. 
President  Johnson  and  h*.a  advisers,  as  well 
as  the  American  people    will  have  an  ade- 


quate opportunity  to  sober  up  with  the 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  cannot  forcefully  rule  and 
dominate  the  yellow  race  without  extending 
the  casualty  lists  into  the  millions. 

Retreat  may  seem  cowardly  but  at  times 
most  wise;  realistic  negotiation,  most  likely, 
may  lead  to  an  honorable  solution.  If  the 
President  were  to  appoint  you  to  serve  in  a 
capacity  to  explore  and  to  participate  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
other  governments  in  a  United  Nations  fo- 
rum, you  could  help  the  United  States  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  terminate  the  war. 
Your  experience  in  solving  labor  disputes 
would  enable  you  to  bargain  effectively  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  world. 

You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  may  see 
fit. 

Sincerely, 

Glen  Kline. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

April  4.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:   Keep  talk- 
ing, for  you  are  right  and  we  are  thankful 
tha,t  you  are  being  understood  and  we  all  hear 
you. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  since  the 
election  that  our  program  is  not  as  peaceful 
as  it  was  presented. 

I  would  almost  think  the  other  party  had 
won  if  I  hadn't  seen  the  victory. 

I  think  the  President  had  too  many 
Republican  advisers,  and  they  promised  the 
Democrats  waged  the  wars. 

They  must  be  very  happy  that  they  are 
not  losing  face,  when  losing  face  seems  to 
be  the  big  problem  in  the  war  program  for 
the  Nation.  The  Republicans  will  say  we 
told  you  so  for  they  are  now  saying  the 
Democrats  followed  their  program. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Crystal  Maxwell. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  count  me 
among  those  urging  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sybil  Emerson. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 


April  6,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam is  intelligent  and  courageous.    You  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  whole  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Millicent  a.  St.  Helen. 
Salem,  Oreg. 


Foster,  Oreg., 

April  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  have  been  consist- 
ently right  on  issues  and  questions  con- 
cerning Asia,  you  are  doubtless  so  on  Viet- 
nam. 

We  should  get  out  of  there  whether  we 
save  or  lose  face.  It  seems  to  me  that 
President  Johnson  and  his  chief  advisers  are 
sold  on  the  idea  that  might  Is  right.  I 
wonder  If  they  have  considered  the  nations 
that  have  survived  the  practice  of  this  pol- 
icy? Most  of  my  neighbors  say  they  feel 
the  same  way. 

Herbert  T.  Hughes. 


what  the  administration  believes  the  public 
should  know. 

We  have  the  undying  hatred  of  the  masses 
in  Asia  from  our  conduct  of  the  war. 
Respectfully, 

Victor  A.  Helgesso.k. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

April  7, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  protest  concerning  our  present 
policies  and  actions  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  Invest  our  resources  and  our 
prestige  in  the  direction  of  the  rational,  in- 
telligent and  civilized  method  of  resolution 
of  conflict  as  provided  for  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  nonuse  of  this  course  of  ac- 
tion is  irresponsible  for  a  country  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership. 

We  must  not  follow  the  course  of  action 
of  even  "limited  war."  In  an  era  of  great 
scientific  achievement  and  growth  of  all 
knowledge  such  as  never  before  dreamed  of, 
it  is  unbelievable  that  we  resort  to  fighting 
and  killing  in  a  manner  distinguishable  from 
the  behavior  of  animals  only  by  the  weapons. 

Our  present  actions  in  Vietnam  are  not 
only  morally  wrong,  but  legally  and  ration- 
ally wrong  as  well.  To  resolve,  or  attempt  to 
resolve,  differences  and  competitions  between 
communism  and  ourselves  through  anything 
resembling  war  is  a  betrayal  of  everything 
we  stand  for. 

This  is  the  time  to  stand  for  a  world  or- 
der, a  system,  a  process  to  resolve  differences 
and  achieve  compromise,  and  if  there  were 
none  our  country  should  strive  to  create  such 
an  organization.  Of  all  thing.<;,  we  must  not 
turn  our  backs  on  the  United  Nations  and 
fail  to  use  it.  If  we  see  weaknesses,  work  to 
correct  them  rather  than  revert  to  savagery. 
Sincerely, 

Ross  C.  Miller. 

( Copies  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green.) 
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Salem,  Oreg., 

April  6, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heartily  agree  with 

your  stand  on  Vietnam.     Your  debate  In  the 

ER  center  April  2  was  very  enlightening  and 

It  seems  that  the  public  Is  being  told  only 


Portland,  Oreg., 

April  9, 1965. 
Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator. 

De.^r  Senator:  Just  a  few  lines  to  tell 
you  I  am  very  glad  for  the  stand  you  have 
taken  on  our  involvement  in  southeast 
Asia.  As  I  see  it  this  is  the  result  of  our 
interest  in  other  people's  affairs.  I  was 
learned  at  an  early  age  to  mind  my  own 
affairs  and  I  have  been  very  glad  for  that 
learning;  it  has  paid  off  wonderfully  for 
me  and  I  am  sure  the  same  principle  applies 
to  nations  as  well.  Please  take  a  look  at 
the  record,  I  am  sure  you  can  see  what  price 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  paid 
for  their  "interest"  in  outlying  countries. 
Then  glance  at  the  record  of  those  countries 
who  have  tended  their  own  affairs  and  see 
where  they  stand. 

We  have  spent  millions  to  develop  the 
United  Nations  and  now  refuse  to  put  our 
disagreements  before  that  wonderful  body  of 
nations.  Even  the  most  ignorant  unedu- 
cated peoples  can  see  we  are  on  the  wrong 
road  if  we  want  a  fair  and  just  peace. 

Please  continue  your  opposition  to  all  en- 
tanglements whether  It  be  In  Asia  or  any 
other  oversea  country  where  we  would  only 
be  ridiculed  for  becoming  involved.  As  I  am 
sure  you  know  we  have  millions  of  hungry 
people  right  here  In  our  good  old  U.S.A. 
The  bread  and  soup  line  Is  getting  longer 
and  longer,  even  some  women  In  it  now  right 
here  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  so  do  all  you  can  to 
stop  spending  any  more  money  overseas. 

No  matter  who  started  that  mess,  over 
there,  Johnson  could  have  pulled  out  with 
clean  hands  since  we  all  know  he  did  not 
start  it  but  he  failed  to  do  that  and  biS 
now  got  himself  In  clear  over  his  head  80 


n-ill  be  blamed  for  all  of  it.     Let's  let  the 
world  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  here 
that  talk  peace  and  mean  It. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  H.  Anderson. 

First  Baptist  Church, 
Holden,  Mass.,  April  8, 1965. 
Hon  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  While,  as  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  your  political 
stance,  I  am  writing  today  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  courageous  and 
reasoned  stand  relative  to  the  "war"  in  Viet- 
nam It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
clearly  is  in  the  wrong  in  pursuing  its  policy 

there.  ^    ^  ^ 

I  am  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  and  a 
student  at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School.  While  I  will  be  unable  to  join  a 
inarch  on  Washington  on  April  17  to  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  press  for  im- 
mediate negotiation  and  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam, my  sympathies  are  certainly  with  the 
march  and"  with  your  position. 

I  urge  you  not  to  be  pressured  by  those 
favoring  our  present  position,  Including  the 
minority  leader.  You  have  a  good  many  sup- 
porters in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
Boston. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  W.  Cruger. 

Senator  Morse:  Points  you  may  wish  to 
make  relevant  to  the  Rusk  speech  to  Society 
of  International  Law,  and  otherwise: 

1.  We  are  embarked  on  the  road  to  becom- 
ing the  world's  most  hated  people. 

2.  This  is  because  we  have  finally  managed 
to  combine  pious  righteousness  with  power. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  morally  sure  of  our- 
selves, but  never  sure  of  our  power.  Now  we 
are  sure  of  ourselves. 

One  Is  reminded  on  the  exchange:  "Only 
fools  are  positive."  "Are  you  sure?"  "I'm 
positive." 

3.  Secretary  Rusk  sought  in  his  inter- 
national law  speech  to  compare  the  present 
aggression  in  Vietnam,  with  the  Hitler  ag- 
gression. This  carries  historical  analogy  to 
the  point  of  absurdity : 

(a)  Communist  China  is  not  Hitler  Ger- 
many. 

(b)  Most  of  the  world  perceived  the 
danger  of  Hitler;  only  the  United  States  per- 
ceives the  danger  of  China. 

(c)  Germany  was  a  great  Industrial 
power;  China  is  not. 

(d)  Germany  threatened  the  sources  of 
Western  Civilization;  Communist  China  does 
not. 

(e)  And  furthermore,  we're  not  fighting 
China. 

(f )  We  didn't  belong  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; we  do  belong  to  the  United  Nations. 

4.  Someone  has  lost  his  perspective; 
either  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the 
American  people,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

5.  I  shudder  what  would  be  happening 
now  if  Mr.  Goldwater  had  been  elected 
President  and  embarked  on  this  course  of 
action.  He  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Senate. 


ADDRESS      BY      VICE      PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
24  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  an  address  before  a 
gathering  at  Duke  University,  in  Dur- 
ham, N.C.  The  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President  on  that  occasion  deserve  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  Ameri- 


cans. For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident at  that  time  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Duke  University,  April  24,  1965 

My  fellow  students,  my  theme  today  is 
this:  "What  Can  We  Americans  Ask  of  Each 
Other  in  1965?" 

V/here  are  we  bound  in  life? 

What  is  our  place  in  the  world? 

It  was  only  30  years  ago  that  millions  of 
Americans  asked  of  each  other:  "Brother, 
can  you  spare  a  dime?" 

Our  great  friend  Carl  Sandburg  tells  about 
those  times : 

"The   man    in    the    street  *   •   *  lives   now 

Just  around  the  corner  from  you 
Ti-ying  to  sell  the  only  thing  he  has  to  sell, 
Tiie  powsr  of  his  hand  and  brain 
To  labor  for  wages,  for  pay.  for  cash  of  the 

realm. 
Aiid  there  are  no  takers,  he  cannot  connect." 

No,  my  fellow  students — and  we  are  all 
students  in  this  world,  for  the  learning 
process  never  stops — no,  there  were  no  takers 
then,  and  there  were  millions  of  us  who 
could  not  connect. 

I  saw  all  of  it  as  a  young  man — a  young 
man  the  age  of  most  of  you  in  this  audience. 
I  saw  my  neighbors  and  people  In  South 
Dakota  losing  their  farms,  their  businesses, 
their  health,  their  hope. 

All  we  had  was  dust  and  desperation. 
We  didn't  worry  much  then  about  "have 
j-ou  gone  Cunard  In  the  off-season?"  "Why 
is  the  Fastback  the  most  exciting  news  in 
America?"  "Have  you  cleaned  with  a  White 
Tornado?" 

No.  We  worried  then  about  shelter, 
clothing  and  holding  onto  work  and  life. 
Thank  Gcd  those  times  are  past. 
But  to  my  generation  they  will  always  be 
fresh  and  real.  And  a  reminder  that  our 
precious  democratic  society  once  tottered 
on  the  edge. 

This  Nation  30  years  ago  was  divided, 
deeply  divided:  Have  and  have-not,  business 
and  labor.  North  and  South,  black  and  white, 
farm  and  city,  left  and  right.  But  in  face 
of  disaster  and  revolution  we  united — 
united,  I  might  add,  under  brilliant  leader- 
ship— to  face  our  common  foes.  First,  eco- 
nomic crisis  at  home.  Then,  totalitarianism 
and  barbarism  abroad. 

We  did  not  have  to  be  asked  what  we  could 
do  for  each  other  and  for  our  country.  We 
had  to  fight  for  survival. 

Most  of  you  here  today  were  born  after 
those  crises  had  passed.  You  have  lived  in 
time  of  prosperity.  You  have  not  known 
what  my  generation  knew. 

But  your  young  generation  has  not  turned 
Inward  on  itself  or  satisfied  itself  with 
material  pleasures. 

You  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  these 
times  and  you  have  done  it  in  magnificent 
fashion. 

You  are  the  volunteer  generation. 
There   are   now   10,000  volunteers  serving 
in   the  Peace   Corps   with   more   than   3,000 
already  returned  and  another  100,000  wait- 
ing for  their  chance  to  participate. 

When  VISTA — the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America — was  launched,  there  were  3,000 
Inquiries  on  its  first  day  of  business. 

And  I  know  that  in  most  of  the  minds 
here  today  there  is  the  question:  What  can 
I  do  to  serve  my  country  and  my  fellow 
man? 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first 
Presidential  appointment  at  27  and  his  first 
political  oCace  at  29.     As  he  has  said: 

"No  one  knows  more  than  I  the  fires  that 
biu-n  In  the  hearts  of  young  men  who  yearn 


for  the  chance  to  do  better  what  they  see 
their  elders  not  doing  well  ♦  •  •  or  not  doing 
at  all." 

Old  men  dream  dreams,  but  young  men 

see  visions. 

Today  in  our  country  there  is  a  vision  of 
a  Great  Society. 

The  nature  of  this  vision  has  much  to  do 
with  my  question  here  today:  What  can  we 
Americans  ask  of  each  other  in  1965? 

In  this  time  of  prosperity,  is  the  Great 
Society  to  be  a  welfare  state?  Some  may 
think  so.  But  that  is  not  the  vision  of 
President  Johnson.  Neither  is  it  my  vision. 
We  see  the  Great  Society  as  a  state  of 
opportunity. 

No  government  owes  every  man  a  living. 
But  a  just  government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life. 

The  Great  Society  is  based  on  the  propo- 
sition that  every  man  shall  have  that  op- 
portunity. 

If  you  examine  the  legislative  program  In 
this  Congress;  if  you  listen  to  the  words  of 
our  President;  If  you  look  into  your  own 
heart  you  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  succeeding,  we  are  breaking  through 
In  our  efforts  to  provide  all  American  men 
and  women  with  that  precious  opportunity. 
Some,  once  receiving  it,  may  squander  it. 
But  all  Americans  must  have  the  chance — 
a  chance  now  denied  to  many — to  make 
something  better  of  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  children. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  this  Congress  passed 
a  great  bill  which  Is  a  basic  investment  to- 
ward achieving  that  equality  of  opportun- 
ity: the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  right. 
We  cannot  be  both  ignorant  and  free. 

This  act  in  itself  Is  accomplishment 
enough  to  satisfy  an  ordinary  Congress.  But 
It  will  be  followed  soon  by  passage  of  the 
higher  education  bill. 

These  bills  together  will  help  build  class- 
rooms. They  will  provide  funds  for  libraries 
and  textbooks  and  teaching  materials.  They 
will  provide  funds  for  research  In  teaching 
techniques  and  development  of  community 
education  centers. 

They  will  above  all,  I  hope,  give  new  In- 
spiration to  teacher  and  student  alike  in  the 
exhilarating  experience  of  gaining  and  using 
knowledge.  (And  may  I  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment to  say  that  true  education  depends 
more  than  anything  else  on  the  quality  of 
teaching.  I  may  be  venturing  here  into 
dangerous  ground,  but  I  must  say  that  there 
must  thus  be  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween research  and  teaching.) 

The  education  bills  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress will  contribute  to  the  long-term,  last- 
ing health  of  this  Nation.  So  will  a  dozen 
other  bills  which  will  come  from  this  Con- 
gress, acting  out  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

For  the  American  people,  in  unprecedented 
peacetime  consensus  and  unity,  have  made 
known  their  purposes. 

We  today  stand  united  as  Americans  in 
agreement: 

That  all  Americans  shall  have  truly  equal 
education. 

That  all  Americans  shall  have  truly  equal 
voting  rights. 

Tliat  we  shall  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  our  people. 

That  we  shall  make  our  cities  better  places 
in  which  to  live  and  work  in  safety  and 
health. 

That  we  shall  preserve  this  Nation's  beauty, 
history,  and  natural  resources. 

That  we  shall  open  our  doors  again  to  im- 
migrants who  can  enrich  and  lend  new  vital- 
ity to  our  national  life. 

That  we  shall  help  our  urban  and  rural 
Americans  alike  adjust  to  technological  revo- 
lution and  social  change. 

That  we  shall  not  drop  the  torch  of  inter- 
national leadership. 
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For  there  are  voices  In  America  today  whlcli 
say  that  America  is  overextended  in  the 
world;  that  other  people's  problems  needn't 
be  our  problems;  that  we  ought  to  close  up 
shop  overseas  and  enjoy  our  fruits  here  in  the 
good  old  U.S.A. 

When  th?.t  time  comes,  this  Nation  is 
doonied. 

Who  in  the  world  will  work  for  democracy 
:f  we  do  not? 

Who  in  the  world  can  preserve  the  peace 
if  we  do  not? 

Who  in  the  world  can  set  the  example,  can 
offer  the  needed  hand,  if  we  do  not? 

We  live  in  a  time  when  everything  is  com- 
plex, when  there  are  no  more  rapid  and 
easy  answers.  We  live  in  a  time  when  we 
must  exert  our  patience  as  never  before. 

Let  me  spell  it  out:  Have  we  the  pa- 
tience, for  instance,  to  work,  sacrifice,  and 
bleed  5,000  miles  from  home — in  Vietnam — 
for  months  and  perhaps  years  ahead  with- 
out guarantee  of  final  success?  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  forces  of  totalitaxianism  have 
that  patience. 

For  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  do  not 
plan  to  blow  the  world  to  pieces.  They  plan 
to  pick  it  up  piece  by  piece  as  we  progres- 
sively tire  and  withdr-'-.w. 

But.  as  President  Johnson  declared  in  his 
historic  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

"We  will  not  be  defeated. 

"We  will  not  grow  tired. 

"We  will  not  withdraw." 

We  will  not  sacrifice  small  nations  in  the 
false  hope  of  saving  ourselves.  We  will  de- 
fend the  cause  of  freedom  wherever  it  may 
be  threatened. 

But  at  the  s.ime  time,  with  equal  deter- 
mination, we  will  pursiie  each  possibility  of 
lasting  and  just  peace.  The  pursuit  of  peace 
resembles  the  building  of  a  great  cathedral. 
It  is  the  work  of  generations.  In  concept  it 
requires  a  master  architect:  in  execution,  the 
labors   of    many.     It    requires   patience. 

Thus  I  call  on  you  as  the  generation  com- 
ing to  leadership  to  be  strong  and  persever- 
ing: strong  in  defense  of  justice  and  in  op- 
position to  tyranny — persevering  in  seeking 
a  goal  of  peace  for  all  men. 

I  return  then  once  more  to  my  question: 
What  can  we  Americans  ask  of  each  other 
in  1965? 

I  am  essentially  a  religious  person.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I  believe  that  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  spark  of  the  devine  in  every 
person.  And  I  believe  in  the  meaning  of 
human  dignity. 

My  fellow  students,  the  big  struggle  in  the 
world — and  at  home — today  is  not  over  the 
forms  of  production.  Those  shift  and 
change.  The  struggle  is  about  man's  rela- 
tionship to  man  and  man's  relationship  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  force. 

I  say  that  what  we  can  ask  of  each  other 
Is  this: 

To  fight  poverty  because  poverty  destroys 
the  human  spirit  and  human  dignity. 

To  fight  discrimination  because  It  violates 
the  precepts  of  our  democratic  society  and 
Judeo  Christian  ethic. 

To  pursue  justice  because  it  is  basic  to 
our  religious  and  ethical  heritage. 

To  pursue  an  honorable  peace  because  it  is 
the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  to  our  children. 
So  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
man — and  not  the  state — is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  worth  preserving  in  this 
world. 

We  can  do  it.  It  is  within  our  grasp — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  history. 

Yes.  the  first  step  toward  these  things  is 
the  longest  journey.  And  we  have  made 
that  step.  And  the  second  step.  And  now 
we  take  a  third. 

We  are  privileged  each  year,  each  decade, 
each  generation  in  our  time  to  take  a  new 
step. 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  live  In  this 
dramatic  and  creative  period  of  change,  of 


challenge,  of  opportunity  How  great  is  our 
responsibility  to  achieve  excellence  of  mind 
and  spirit  to  do  the  tasks  that  must  be 
done. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  you  the  generation 
of  1965: 

Make  no  little  plans. 

Have  not  httle  dreams. 

Do  not  set  your  standards  and  goals  by 
those  of  your  mother  and  father. 

Do  not  set  your  standards  and  goals  by 
those  of  this  time. 

Challenge  the  impossible.  Do  what  can- 
not be  done. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  "Brother,  can  you 
spare  a  dime?" 

Today  we  reach  the  stars. 

My  friends,  I  ask  of  you:  Believe  in  the 
perfection  of  mi^.n;  make  a  better  life  for 
our  people;  save  the  peace;  build  a  Great 
Society  to  last  for  generations  beyond   us. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  relevant  to 
our  consideration  of  pending  legislation 
to  benefit  the  arts  and  humanities  in  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
included  on  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  proposed  in  S. 
1483,  the  administration  bill  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  in  the  Senate 
on  March  10. 

The  Federal  Council  would  act  in  an 
advisory  and  coordinating  capacity  with 
the  proposed  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  proposed  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  would 
similarly  promote  coordination  between 
the  programs  and  activities  of  tiiese  two 
endowments  and  the  related  endeavors 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  impor- 
tantly concerned  with  activities  which 
involve  both  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties; and  I  believe  that  its  Secretary,  Dr. 
S.  Dillon  Ripley,  is  highly  cjualined  to 
contribute  most  significantly  to  the  pro- 
posed Council's  work. 

Dr.  Ripley  has  added  new  dimensions 
of  leadership  and  new  vitality  to  the 
Smithsonian's  founding  principle  "for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men." 

In  a  recent  article  by  D.  S.  Green- 
berg  in  Science  magazine,  Dr.  Ripley  is 
quoted  as  stating: 

The  great  strength  of  the  Institution  Is 
its  ability  to  renew  itself  at  its  own  springs 
and  sourcss. 

He  envisions  the  Smithsonian  as  be- 
coming a  center  for  research  and  scholar- 
ship within  the  next  decade. 

Furthermore,  he  views  the  Smithson- 
ian as  evolving  into  "an  institute  for  ad- 
vance study  that  will  assemble  and  use 
collections  for  research,  rather  than 
viewing  collections  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves." 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Ripley  personifies  the 
leadership  and  talent  needed  to  bring 
these  goals  into  being. 

The  proposed  national  foundation  to 
stimulate  our  Nation's  progress  in  the 
art5  and  humanities  would  involve  the 
principles  of  mutual  cooperation.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  benefit  from  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Secretary  Ripley,  and  that 
in  turn  the  Smithsonian,  as  well  as  the 
other  related  Federal  agencies,  would 
benefit  from  the  endeavors  of  the  founda- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  to  help  us  better  under- 
stand the  present  and  varied  activities 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  its  dy- 
namic and  progressive  Secretary  and  his 
aspirations  for  the  Institution,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

This  article  relates  primarily  to  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  Smithsonian. 
The  history  of  science  is  an  important 
part  of  the  humanities.  This  article 
tells  how  history  can  be  used  creatively 
as  well  as  instructively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Smithsonian:    Under  New   Secretary  It  Is 

Seeking  To  Regain  Place  as  Center  for 

Scientific  Research 

(By  D.  S.  Greenberg) 

For  millions  of  laymen,  and  probably  for 
the  bulk  of  the  scientific  community,  too, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  best  known 
as  a  wondrous  repository  of  historic  artifacts 
and  natural  curiosities. 

It  contains  John  Glenn's  space  capsule,  a 
mounted  bull  elepiiant  at  the  gallop,  a  cube 
of  uranium  from  the  1st  atomic  pile,  a  19th- 
century  apothecary  shop,  Lindbergh's  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis,  gowns  of  every  First  Lady,  a  92- 
foot  replica  of  a  whale,  the  Hop^  Dirjnond. 
several  shrunken  heads,  a  virtually  complete 
collection  of  all  coins  struck  in  Newfound- 
land between  1865  and  U'47,  and  some  59 
million  other  Items — a  fraction  of  1  percent 
of  them  on  display  and  the  rest  In  store- 
rooms and  workrooms.  In  1953.  3' 2  million 
persons  visited  the  Smithsonian.  Last  year 
the  Smithsonian  was  liost  to  some  14  million 
at  its  various  public  buildings  and  displays, 
which  include  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Museum  of  History  and  Technolog)-, 
the  National  Air  Museum,  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  the  Freer  Gallery,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  The  volume  of  visitors 
not  only  makes  the  Smithsonian  one  of  the 
most  popular  institutions  in  the  world  but, 
in  the  Federal  Establishment,  of  which  it  has 
been  a  part  since  1846.  it  probably  ranlu 
just  behind  the  post  office  as  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  the  American  people. 

Thus,  the  Smithsonian  is  renowned  as  a 
showplace,  and  by  and  large  is  regarded  as 
no  more  than  a  showplace.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  the  Smithsonian  Is  vastly  more  than  a 
wondrous  repository,  for  in  the  history  of 
American  science  it  has  periodically  gone 
beyond  its  function  of  collector  and  exhibi- 
tor to  play  a  uniquely  creative  role  as  a 
stimulator  and  organizer  of  research,  and, 
more  importantly,  as  a  counterweight  when 
the  balance  of  the  Nation's  research  effort 
has  gone  askev/.  And  at  the  moment,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  new  chief  executive,  S. 
Dillon  Ripley,  a  distinguished  ornitholcgist 
who  became  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
in  February  1964  after  4  years  as  director  of 
Yale's  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  institution  is  once  again  working  its 
way  toward  a  period  of  creative  influence  in 
the  direction  and  scope  of  scientific  re- 
search. 

In  examining  the  Smithsonian's  current 
aspirations  and  potentialities  in  scientific 
research,  it  Is  useful  to  look  briefly  at  the 
traditions  that  both  bind  and  inspire  the  in- 
stitution. Of  the  Smithsonian  it  can  be 
said  that.  If  It  did  not  exist,  no  one  could 
possibly  invent  It,  for  In  history,  structure, 
and  performance  there  Is  nothing  like  it  to 
be  found  anywhere.  It  originated  with  the 
bequest  of  an  Illegitimate,  unmarried,  ana 
wealthy  British  chemist,  James  Smithson, 
who  died  In  1829,  leaving  no  close  relatives 
and  a  will  that  stated,  "In  the  case  of  the 
death  of  my  third  nephew  •  •  •  I  ^^l^J^' 
queath  the  whole  of  my  property  •  *  *  w 
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The  United  States  of  America,  to  found  at 
Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
"nnian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diflusion  of  knowledge  among 
men"  Seventeen  years  later,  the  last  of 
smlthson's  heirs  died,  leaving  an  estate  of 
»500  000  Then  followed  a  decade  of  poll- 
ticking  and  bickering  over  what  the  United 
states  should  do  about  Smlthson's  curious 
beauest  In  Congress,  anti-British  feeling 
n-id  an  aversion  to  Federal  involvement  in 
research  and  education  produced  some  op- 
Dosition  to  acceptance  of  the  gift.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  leading  the  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  considered 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
to  receive  presents  of  this  kind  from  any- 
one And  a  colleague  added  the  warning 
that  If  Smlthson's  will  was  fulfilled,  every 
whippersnapper  vagatwnd  that  has  been 
T'lducing  our  country  might  think  proper 
■0  have  his  name  distinguished  In  the  same 

\vay. 

But  a  free  half  million  dollars  wasn  t  easily 
dismissed,  and  after  the  patriotic  oratory  was 
delivered,  Congress  voted  to  accept  the 
money,  therebv  opening  the  way  for  years 
cf  fighting  over  what  specifically  should  be 
done  to  implement  Smlthson's  desire  for  an 
"establishmont  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men." 

Some  favored  setting  up  no  more  than  a 
librarv;  John  Quincy  Adams  wanted  to  use 
the  money  for  an  observatory;  others  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  graduate  school  for 
ttachers;  and  still  others  thought  that  the 
.ssue  could  best  be  resolved  by  sending  the 
money  back  to  England.  Meanwhile,  this 
country  had  been  through  a  long  and  un- 
successful experience  with  efforts  to  encour- 
age research  and  exploration  through  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  tiie  Promotion  of  Science. 
This  Institute,  chartered  by  Congress  but 
e.xisting  on  the  periphery  of  government, 
eventually  foundered  from  lack  of  support, 
and  by  1844  attention  concentrated  on 
Smlthson's  bequest.  The  fighting  resumed, 
but  within  2  years  the  differences  were  com- 
promised. The  Smithsonian  would  function 
ss  a  library  and  a  museum,  but  it  clearly 
wasn't  barred  from  other  activities.  Under 
:he  direction  of  a  Board  of  Regents  appointed 
by  the  Congress,  it  was  to  function  "ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened donor" — which  came  to  mean  that 
it  could  employ  its  discretion  in  choosing 
fields  of  activity. 

That  it  would  seek  preeminence  In  the  sci- 
ences was  quicltly  established  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  which  resolved  that  the  Secre- 
tary—whose duties  were  scarcely  defined  in 
the  founding  legislation — should  be  a  person 
possessing  "eminent  scientific  and  general  ac- 
quirements capable  of  advancing  science  and 
promoting  letters  by  original  researches  and 
effort."    The  Regents  added  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  "worthy  to  represent  be- 
fore the  world  of  science  and  letters  the  In- 
stitution over   which    the    Board    presides." 
As  far  as  its  place  in  research  Is  concerned, 
the  Smithsonian  has  chosen  its  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility with  very  special  care  through- 
out its  long  history.     Under  Joseph  Henry, 
the  physicist,  who  became  the  Smithsonian's 
first  Secretary,  the  Institution  evolved  a  style 
of  functioniiig  both  as  a  stimulus  to  research 
rmd  as  what  might  be  called  a  filler  of  gaps 
m  American  science.     Henry  decreed  that  the 
Smithsonian's  goal  In  science  would  be  to 
produce  only  those  results  "which  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  existing  Institutions  In  our 
country."     The    Institution    would    remain 
^niall,  and  it  would  not  attempt  to  become 
a  holding  company  of  American  science.    The 
projects  it  initiated  would  be  turned  over  to 
other  organizations  If  they  were  prepared  to 
accept  them.    The  products  of  this  ix)licy  are 
^  be  found  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Nation's  scientific   establishment;    they   In- 
clude such  prominent  examples  as  the  Weath- 
fr  Bureau,  which  grew  out  of  Henry's  promo- 


tion of  meteorological  research.  When  geo- 
logical research  became  entangled  in  political 
fights,  Henry  and  the  Smithsonian  provided 
a  refuge  for  what  eventually  evolved  into  the 
Geological  Survey.  Under  Henry,  the  Smith- 
sonian, with  Its  "Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge," promoted  scientific  publishing  in  this 
country,  and  Its  naturalists  regularly  accom- 
panied exploratory  and  rail-building  parties 
for  systematic  studies  of  the  West  before 
mass  migrations  began. 

This  tradition  of  performing  many  scien- 
tific functions  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  being  neglected  by  other  In- 
stitutions was  carried  into  this  century  by 
Henry's  successors.  For  example,  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Secretary  Samuel  P. 
Langley  made  the  Smithsonian  a  center  for 
aeronautical  research,  and  out  of  his  efforts 
there  developed  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  from  which  there 
eventually  evolved  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Thus,  history  records  for  the  Smithsonian 
a  long  and  distinguished  series  of  accomplish- 
ments in  scientific  organization  and  research, 
but.  vath  a  few  outstandmg  exceptions,  the 
fact  is  that  during  the  past  few  decades 
science  has  raced  past  the  Smithsonian,  and 
the  Inliuence  that  it  once  exerted  on  the 
American  research  scene  Is  now  very  little  in 
evidence.  Tiie  reasons  for  this  are  obvious 
ones.  During  the  postwar  burgeoning  of 
Federal  support  for  research,  some  75  percent 
of  the  funds  for  research  have  come  from  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Space  Agency.  For  better  or 
worse  a  heretofore  unknown  dynamism  was 
suddenly  Injected  Into  American  scientific 
researcii  and  science  organization,  and  there 
was  little  room  in  this  vast  and  hurried  scene 
for  the  low-keyed  efforts  through  which  the 
Smithsonian  had  earlier  influenced  science. 

Fvu-thermore.  the  Smithsonian,  because  of 
its  role  as  a  repository  of  the  natural  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  found  itself  heavily  Involved 
In  fields  that  were  not  considered  fashionable 
by  the  granting  agencies,  universities,  and 
young  researchers.  Systematic  biology  Is 
fascinating  and  intellectually  rewarding  for 
its  practitioners,  but  a  poorly  conceived  proj- 
ect In  molecular  biology  probably  stands  a 
better  chance  cf  getting  financial  support 
than  an  excellent  one  In  taxonomy. 

Finally,  in  looking  for  reasons  for  the 
Smithsonian's  decline  as  4  scientific  estab- 
lishment, it  must  be  noted  that  during  the 
past  decade  the  Institution  has  concentrated 
Its  attention  and  resources  on  Its  role  as  a 
museum,  with  enormously  successful  results. 
A  building  program  in  excess  of  $50  million 
has  produced  a  monumental  new  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  two  large  new  wings 
for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  10-year 
program  to  rebuild  the  zoo,  and  an  effort  to 
improve  the  display  of  all  exhibits  through- 
out the  Institution. 

While  this  building  program  has  been  In 
progress,  the  Smithsonian's  efforts  in  the 
sciences  have  tended  to  concentrate  on  serv- 
ice functions  for  other  organizations.  In 
recent  years  these  have  included  the  opera- 
tion of  an  oceanographlc  sorting  center, 
which  has  come  to  play  a  vitally  important 
role  in  cataloging  and  distributing  the  re- 
sults of  oceanographlc  research.  The  Smith- 
sonian also  operates  a  Science  Information 
Exchange,  which  has  been  struggling,  amidst 
a  good  deal  of  indifference  on  the  part  of 
Federal  agencies,  to  become  a  central  source 
of  Information  on  research  projects  In  the 
life  and  physical  sciences. 

The  building  and  service  programs,  car- 
ried out  during  the  secretaryship  of  Leonard 
Carmichael,  who  retired  last  year  after  11 
years  as  head  of  the  Institution,  were  not 
altogether  at  the  expense  of  research;  but 
those  parts  of  the  Institution  that  excel  In 
research  generally  have  had  to  obtain  their 
support  from  outside  sources.  For  example, 
the  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory, 


at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  receives  $1.2  million 
from  the  Smithsonian  and  about  $4  million 
from  NASA.  The  Division  of  Radiation  and 
Organisms  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
scavenging  surplus  equipment  from  other 
Government  agencies;  about  one-fifth  of  Its 
$340,000  budget  comes  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant facilities  were  obtained  with  a  $50,- 
000  gift  from  the  Research  Corp. 

But  outside  of  these  and  a  few  other  ex- 
ceptions, it  must  be  said  tliat,  when  Ripley 
became  Secretary  13  months  ago,  the  status 
of  scientific  research  at  the  Smithsonian 
was  deplorable.  As  one  of  the  Institution's 
300  scientists  put  it,  "It  became  very  easy  to 
vegetate  here,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  us  did." 
"Now,"  he  said,  referring  to  Ripley,  "things 
are  changing."  Previously,  another  scientist 
explained,  budgets  for  research  were  once  so 
tight  that  "I  had  to  save  old  mayonnaise  Jars 
to  preserve  specimens."  Clerical  and  subpro- 
fessional  help  were  In  such  short  supply, 
another  added,  "that  a  lot  of  researchers 
spent  most  of  their  time  typing  labels  and 
keeping  up  the  card  files."  Research  pro- 
grams often  had  to  take  second  place  to  as- 
sisting with  the  preparation  of  public 
exhibits. 

A  lot  of  Smithsonian  scientists  quite  ob- 
viously found  It  not  at  all  uncomfortable  to 
exirt  in  this  drowsy  atmosphere,  and  a  good 
number  of  them  a'ppear  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly disturbed  when  Ripley  arrived  and 
started  to  make  the  place  over  with  a  vigor 
that  was  a  bit  reminiscent  of  the  way  Robert 
S.  McNamara  shook  up  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. But  now  it  is  probable  that  a  poll  at 
the  Smithsonian  would  produce  a  nearly 
unanimous  endorsement  of  Ripley's  designs 
for  returning  the  Institution  to  a  position 
cf  influence  in  American  science. 

His  efforts  can  best  be  described  in  terms 
of  his  grand  design  and  the  immediate  steps 
that  he  Is  taking  to  Implement  it.  The 
Smithsonian,  he  stated  in  a  recent  memo- 
randum, "is  free  to  concentrate  on  needs 
that  were  not  immediately  obvious  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Nation's  rather  frantic 
progress  toward  present  levels  of  scientific 
activity.  One  unfortunate  result  of  the 
rather  rapid  growth  In  financial  support 
for  scientific  research  has  been  the  concen- 
tration of  universities  on  courses  of  work 
where  effort  could  be  most  rapidly  mobilized. 
These  project  grant  system  has  given  to 
the  current  fashions  in  science  an  influence 
that  they  could  never  have  achieved  on  the 
basis  of  their  inherent  intellectual  merit. 
Complex  natural  systems  have  been  too 
largely  neglected  in  favor  of  simpler  exper- 
imental ones  In  biology,  for  example.  Such 
fields  as  anthropology,  where  it  often  seems 
that  insights  appear  by  slow  ripening  rather 
than  in  sudden  intuitive  flashes,  tend  to 
fall  into  neglect. 

"The  Smithsonian's  scientific  commit- 
ments tend  to  be  in  those  classical  fields 
most  readily  abandoned  by  the  volatile 
spirits  of  'modern'  science — anthropology, 
environmental  and  systematic  biology,  and 
astronomy.  And  yet.  In  the  latter,  the  efforts 
of  the  Smithsonian  have  recently  been  re- 
warded by  the  lustrous  reputation  and  sci- 
entific achievements  of  the  Smithsonian 
Astrophyslcal  Observatory.  The  most  urgent 
objectives  of  our  present  efforts  are  to 
achieve  comparable  results  In  biology  and 
anthropology." 

That  being  the  grand  design,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  formulated,  the  specific  steps  for 
its  Implementation  have  been  concentrated 
on  two  points,  both  aimed  at  a  long-range 
objective  of  having  the  Institution  ulti- 
mately evolve  into  what  Ripley  describes  as 
"an  Institute  for  advanced  study  that  will 
assemble  and  use  collections  for  research, 
rather  than  viewing  collections  as  an  end  In 
themselves."  The  steps  toward  this  goal  call 
for  the  internal  strengthening  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's research  capabilities  and,  closely  tied 
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to  this,  the  establishment  of  an  intimate 
working  relationship  between  the  Smithso- 
rlan  and  the  university  research  community. 
To  build  up  the  internal  structure,  Ripley  is 
rapidly  enlarging  the  Institution's  subpro- 
fessional  staffs  to  free  the  research  staff  from 
the  clerical  chores  that  have  come  to  domi- 
nate many  of  their  working  days.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Department  of  Entomology,  with  13 
professionals  and  a  collection  of  17  million 
specimens,  now  has  2  technicians.  Ripley 
plans  to  expand  the  subprofessional  staff  to 
8  or  10.  He  has  devised  a  broad  prc^am  of 
fellowships  for  undergraduate  and  pre-  and 
post-doctoral  studies,  designed  to  bring  stu- 
dents into  the  Institution  to  perform  research 
under  and  in  conjunction  with  the  staff. 

Similar  arrangements  for  students  have 
existed  in  the  past,  but  on  a  very  small  scale 
and  not  in  all  departments.  In  addition, 
the  Institution  is  exploring  or  has  worked 
out  cooperative  arrangements  with  a  number 
of  universities,  including  Johns  Hopkins. 
Duke,  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Under  these  arrange- 
ments, it  is  expected  that  students  from  these 
universities  will  spend  some  time  in  resi- 
dence at  the  Smithsonian,  and  Smithsonian 
staff  members  will  be  given  leave  to  teach 
and  conduct  research  at  the  universities. 

Ripley  has  also  established,  but  not  yet 
filled,  the  positions  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  for  the  Htunanities;  he  has  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  Systematics,  and  an  Office 
of  Ecologv,  and  has  combined  the  Institu- 
tion's v.-.ri'ous  anthropological  activities  under 
a  new  Office  for  Anthropological  Research. 
Ahd  he  has  done  such  small,  but  important 
things,  as  arranging  to  keep  the  library  open 
at  all  hours  for  the  staff.  Previously  it  was 
closed  nightly  at  10  p.m.  and  during  week- 
ends. (When  Ripley  arrived  at  the  Smith- 
sonian, he  found  many  curious  practices  in 
effect.  For  example,  as  Secretary  he  was  re- 
quired to  sign  all  checks  for  supplies  and 
services — about  1.500  a  month.  One  of  these 
included  a  7-cent  refund  to  Harvard.  It 
took  4  months  of  negotiations  with  the  U.S. 
Treasiu-y  to  transfer  this  function  to  a  check- 
signing  machine.) 

"The  great  strength  of  the  Institution." 
Ripley  said  in  a  recent  interview,  "is  its 
ability  to  renew  itself  at  its  own  springs  and 
sources.  In  the  early  days,  we  were  a  re- 
search institute,  in  contrast  to  the  colleges 
that  then  existed.  The  levels  have  risen,  and 
now  it  should  be  our  function  to  serve  as  an 
Institute  for  advanced  study. 

"Where  would  I  like  to  see  the  Smithsonian 
10  years  from  now?  I  would  like  to  see  it 
:is  a  center  for  rese.irch  and  scholarship. 
I  would  like  to  see  our  collections  used  cre- 
atively and  across  disciplinary  lines.  You 
know,  a  skillfully  presented  anatomical  ex- 
hibit can  be  as  meaningful  as  a  book.  Col- 
lections should  be  a  tool;  they  should  not 
rule  you. 

"There  are  many  contributions  that  we  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  make  to  contemporary 
science.  Our  young  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  systematic  and  environmental 
biology  are  exhausted  fields.  I  think  it  is 
criminal  that  this  impression  is  being  sold  to 
them.  There  are  vast  areas  about  which  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  Throughout  the 
world,  more  and  more  genetically  distinct 
systems  are  being  eliminated  by  man-made 
environmental  changes  before  we  have  a 
chance  to  study  them.  The  Smithsonian 
pioneered  in  studying  our  West  before  it  was 
overrun  by  man;  I  would  like  us  to  lead  the 
way  in  studying  the  tropics,  where  vast  man- 
made  changes  are  now  In  the  works,  before 
whole  species  are  eliminated  without  our 
ever  having  known  of  their  existence. 

"I  think  we  are  the  organization  to  do 
this.  But  we  cannot  do  it  until  we  begin 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  research  Institu- 
tion. We  should  not  be  dominated  by  our 
collections,  or  'In'  boxes,  or  the  scientific 
apathy  that  settled  on  this  place." 


In  his  quest  to  restore  the  Smithsonian  to 
an  infiuential  position  in  scientific  research, 
Ripley  is  the  beneficiary  of  a  number  of 
fortunate  circumstances.  First  of  all,  uni- 
versities have  pretty  well  dropped  out  of 
systematic  biology— to  a  large  extent  simply 
because  of  the  amount  of  space  required  for 
useful  collections — and,  as  a  result,  the 
Smithsonian's  efforts  to  expand  in  this  area 
do  not  threaten  any  existing  institution.  In 
addition,  no  Government  agency  has  any  rea- 
son to  feel  threatened  by  the  Smithsonian's 
ambitions:  to  the  contrary,  some  of  the  re- 
search-supporting agencies  feel  a  bit  guilty 
about  having  neglected  the  area  of  concern 
staked  out  by  Ripley,  and  they  are  happy  to 
see  someone  come  forward  to  do  something 
about  it.  Finally,  the  Smithsonian  enjoys 
a  unique  relationship  with  Congress,  and 
Ripley  can  reasonably  count  upon  congres- 
sional support  for  his  request  to  raise  the 
Institution's  annual  appropriation  for  op- 
erations from  the  present  $15.4  million  to 
S20.8  million.  (The  Institution  also  received 
$8.4  million  in  grants  and  contracts  last 
year,  as  well  as  separate  funds  for  its  long- 
range  construction  program.) 

The  basis  of  the  Smithsonian's  good  rela- 
tionship with  Congress  rests  on  the  fact  that 
Congress  tends  to  think  of  the  Smithsonian 
as  its  own  charge,  rather  than  as  a  branch  of 
the  executive.  The  Institution's  Board  of 
Regents  is  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  and  in  recent  years  the  Regents 
have  included  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handles  the 
Smithsonian's  budget.  Furthermore,  like 
museums  in  most  large  cities,  the  Smithso- 
nian plavs  something  of  a  chic  role  in  Wash- 
ington social  life.  When  it  opened  a  new 
birdhouse  at  the  zoo  last  month  it  marked 
the  occasion  with  a  black-tie  reception  which 
a  large  part  of  official  Washington  happily 
attended. 

It  also  appears  that  official  Washington  has 
taken  a  liking  to  S.  Dillon  Ripley.  He  has  a 
degree  of  urbanity,  wit,  and  fine  tailoring  that 
is  not  commonplace  in  the  trade  of  science 
administrator.  One  of  his  first  moves  was 
to  restore  to  mid-19th-century  decor  the  ex- 
ecutive suite  that  once  served  as  Joseph 
Henry's  home  in  the  Lombard  Romanesque 
Smithsonian  "castle"  on  Washington's  Mall. 
It  now  contains  a  rolltop  desk  for  one  of 
Ripley's  secretaries,  wooden  shutters,  Victo- 
rian chairs  in  red  damask  and  patterned  vel- 
vet carpets  specially  woven  from  period  pat- 
terns, a  Tiffany  clock,  and  burnished  brass 
and  glass  chandelier.^.  The  ladies,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  men,  of  official  Washington  love  it, 
and,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  they  seem  to 
be  under  the  spell  of  the  man  who  brought 
it  about  and  who  plans  to  restore  the  Smith- 
sonian to  the  place  of  influence  that  it  once 
occupied  in  American  science. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  through  its 
century  and  one-quarter  of  activity  as 
the  national  museum  of  the  United 
States,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
developed  outstanding  collections  and 
unique  facilities  for  study.  It  is  a  re- 
pository of  our  history  as  a  nation  and 
of  our  cultural  life.  In  the  scientific  field, 
the  vast  collections  of  organisms  from 
the  sea  and  farthest  reaches  of  the  earth 
form  the  basis  for  the  study  of  species 
biology.  Many  of  these  collections  have 
been  built  through  the  generosity  of  our 
citizens  and  they  constitute  a  great  na- 
tional treasure.  Only  a  small  part  is  on 
display  in  the  museum  buildings;  the  re- 
mainder is  for  reference  and  study. 
Consequently,  I  applaud  the  Smith- 
sonian's efforts  to  open  these  great  re- 
serves to  students  and  research  scholars 
from  the  colleges  and  museums  of  the 


United  States.  As  long  ago  as  1901  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  to  provide  "that 
facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the 
Government  Departments,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Zoological  Park,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, and  similar  institutions  hereafter 
established  shall  be  afforded  to  scien- 
tific investigators  and  to  duly  qualified 
individuals,  students,  and  graduates  of 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  several 
States  and  territories" — 31  Stat.  1039- 
20U.S.C.  91. 

Since  that  time  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  taken  leadership  in  spon- 
soring programs  for  visiting  investiga- 
tors in  Government  researcii  centers. 
The  Smithsonian  now  proposes  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  Academy  pro- 
gram for  senior  visiting  research  asso- 
ciates to  conduct  research  in  facilities  of 
the  Institution  for  1-year  terms  of  study. 
Funds  have  also  been  requested  to  per- 
mit graduate  students  to  come  to  the 
Smithsonian  to  complete  doctoral  disser- 
tations and  to  offer  training  in  the  latest 
icchniques  to  specialists  from  museums 
all  over  ihe  Nation. 

ASSISTANTS  FOR  RESEARCH  STAFF 

The  research  staff  of  the  Smithsonian 
works  behind  the  facade  of  exhibits  and 
displays,  producing  the  new  knowledge 
upon  which  the  Smithsonian's  program 
of  education  for  all  the  people  is  based. 
Often  the  Smithsonian  investigator  is 
the  only  specialist  on  a  group  of  orga- 
nisms or  artifacts  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  glad  to  learn  that  the  Smithsonian 
generously  maintains  these  talented 
scholars  and  specialists  as  an  informa- 
tion service  to  the  world,  answering  let- 
ters from  young  people,  identifying  plant 
pests  sent  by  State  agricultural  services. 
and  assisting  members  of  the  public  u-ith 
answers  to  questions  of  eveiT  kind. 
However,  the  point  has  been  reached  at 
vv-hich  these  services  severely  diminish 
the  amount  of  time  that  scientists  and 
scholars  are  able  to  devote  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  highest  skills  in  the 
specialties  which  they  alone  can  prac- 
tice. Rather  than  contemplate  any  re- 
duction in  service  to  the  public,  the 
Smithsonian  is  now  seeking  to  utilize 
technical  aids  to  support  research  and 
docents  to  assist  in  preparing  public  in- 
formation. By  training  and  employing 
18  clerk-typists,  83  museum  aides  and 
life-science  technicians,  and  8  adminis- 
trative assistants  the  Smithsonian  has 
proposed  to  meet  demands  for  public 
sei-vice  without  sacrificing  the  scarce 
talent  of  its  professional  research  staff. 

Since  its  beginnings  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution has  been  a  powerful  contributor 
to  the  intellectual  traditions  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  quest  for  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  world.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased,  as  chairman  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Subcommittee, 
to  note  that  the  eighth  Secretary,  Prof 
S.  Dillon  Ripley,  is  continuing  these 
cherished  traditions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tn^ 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 
the  roll. 
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Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
nuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  LMr, 
Williams]  numbered  82.  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  S.  1564 
was  introduced  in  response  to  a  funda- 
mental need,  a  need  related  to  the  heart 
of  our  form  of  government.  Its  purpose 
is  clear.  It  is  designed  to  secure  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  qualified  citizens  wish- 
ing to  exercise  this  right.  It  was  pro- 
posed only  when  experience  had  taught 
us  the  inadequacies  of  prior  laws.  While 
this  experience  has  been  frustrating,  it 
has  also  been  enlightening.  From  it  we 
have  learned.  It  has  sharpened  our  fo- 
cus and  enabled  us  to  devise  a  bill  which 
will  effectively  deal  with  the  principal 
methods  of  discrimination  which  have 
been  encountered. 

Three  times  in  this  last  decade — in 
1957, 1960,  and  in  1964— we  have  enacted 
legislation  which  committed  to  the  courts 
the  burden  of  providing  a  cure  for  this 
problem.  Some  advances  have  been 
made:  In  some  areas,  Negroes  have  been 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process  in  response  to  court  orders.  Yet, 
in  relation  to  the  need,  the  progress  has 
been  too  slow.    Let  me  illustrate. 

On  July  6,  1961,  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  a  complaint  seeking  an  in- 
junction against  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  the  registrar  of  Clarke  County, 
Miss.  At  the  time  this  suit  was  filed.  76 
percent  of  the  white  voting  age  popula- 
tion was  registered  to  vote.  Not  a  single 
Negi'o  out  of  2,998  Negroes  of  voting  age 
was  registered. 

On  December  26,  1962,  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  the  trial  began.  The  ev- 
idence demonstrated  that  several  high- 
ly qualified  Negroes,  including  a  school 
principal,  had  not  been  allowed  to  regis- 
ter. Illiterate  and  semiliterate  whites 
had  been  registered.  While  Negro  appli- 
cants were  sent  home  "to  think  over  their 
applications,"  white  applicants  merely 
had  to  "sign  the  book"  for  themselves 
and  their  spouses.  No  test  whatever  was 
administered  to  the  white  applicants. 

On  February  5,  1963.  the  district  court 
found  discrimination  against  Negroes 
and  massive  irregularities  in  the  regis- 
tration of  white  persons.  The  court 
granted  an  injunction  but  failed  to  find 
that  discrimination  had  occurred  pur- 
suant to  a  "pattern  or  practice,"  a  find- 
ing which  precluded  the  use  of  the  voting 
referee  provisions  of  the  1960  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  court  also  refused  to 
require  the  registration  of  Negroes  whose 


qualifications   were    equal    to    those    of 
whites  who  had  been  registered. 

The  reUef  granted  by  the  court  was 
not  enough  to  cope  with  the  deep-rooted 
discrimination  in  Clarke  County,  Miss. 
Six  months  after  the  court  enjoined  the 
registrar  from  discriminating  in  the  reg- 
istration of  Negroes,  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  registered  had  risen  from  zero 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population  to 
2.2  percent.    Only  64  out  of  2,998  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  had  been  registered. 
The  Government  appealed.    On  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1964,  the  court  of  appeals  ex- 
pressly approved  of  the  denial  of  equal- 
ization relief;  that  is,  relief  requiring  the 
registrar  to  register  Negroes  whose  quali- 
fications were  equal  to  those  whites  who 
had  been  registered;  a  type  of  relief  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals   and    the    Supreme    Court.    The 
court  of  appeals  modified  the  district 
court  judgment  in  some  minor  respects. 
And  on  petition  for  rehearing,  the  court 
held  that  the  district  court's  refusal  to 
find    a    pattern    and    practice    of    dis- 
crimination was  clearly  erroneous.    The 
case  was  remanded  to  the  district  court. 
Three  and  one-half  years  after  this 
suit    was    brought,    the    district    court 
amended  its  order,  not  to  find  that  there 
had  been  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination, but  to  withdraw  its  previous 
ruling  on  the  point  and  to  make  no  find- 
ing at  all.    This  again  precluded  resort 
to  the  voting  referee  machineiy  of  the 
1960  act.    And  again,  the  district  court 
denied  equalization  relief. 

The  Government's  second  appeal  is 
presently  pending.  Thus,  nearly  4  years 
after  suit  was  brought,  the  suit  is  still  in 
the  courts,  and  no  effective  relief  has 
been  obtained. 

Ml-.  President,  that  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  which  adequately  portray  the 
tenuous  process  which  must  be  followed 
under  the  present  laws  on  the  statute 
books. 

The  result  has  been  this:  In  Alabama, 
in  1964,  approximately  18  5  percent  of 
voting-age  Negroes  were  registered  to 
vote.  This  was  an  increase  of  only  8.3 
percent  since  1958.  In  Mississippi  ap- 
proximately 6.4  percent  of  voting-age 
Negroes  were  registered  in  1964.  This  is 
to  be  compared  to  4.4  percent  10  years 
earlier.  In  Louisiana  Negro  registration 
appears  to  have  increased  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  between  1958  and 
1965. 

Thus,  reliance  upon  judicial  remedies 
has  not  succeeded.  S.  1564  is  our  an- 
swer to  a  century  of  experience.  While 
it  is  comprehensive,  it  is  simple.  It  sus- 
pends the  use  of  the  tests  and  devices, 
which  have  been  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
voting  process ;  it  forbids  enforcement  of 
a  new  discriminatory  law  as  soon  as  the 
old  one  has  been  vitiated;  and  it  outlaws 
the  poll  tax  when  it  is  used  in  such  a  dis- 
criminatory manner. 

Today  I  will  explain  why  the  suspen- 
sion of  test  and  devices  is  an  effective 
yet  most  reasonable  means  of  dealing 
with  the  discrimination  problem,  and 
why  the  method  of  suspension  provided 
for  in  this  bill  is  the  most  satisfactory 
approach. 


Unless  there  is  a  suspension  by  court 
order — as  provided  in  section  3  of  the 
bill — three  determinations  must  be 
made  before  a  test  or  device  is  suspended. 
First,  the  Attorney  General  must  de- 
termine that  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  maintained  a  test  or 
device,  as  defined  by  the  bill,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 
Second,  the  Director  of  the  Census 
must  determine  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  persons  of  voting  age.  excluding  aliens 
and  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents, residing  in  any  such  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  were  either  regis- 
tered to  vote  on  November  1,  1964,  or 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1964. 
Third,  the  Director  of  the  Census  must 
also  determine  that  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  persons  of  voting  age  were  non- 
white  according  to  the  1960  census. 

The  evidence  not  only  lays  a  rational 
foundation  for  this  "three  factor"  for- 
mula :  I  believe  the  evidence  compels  its 
adoption: 

First.  The  Department  of  Justice  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judiciary  Committee  evi- 
dence of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
voting  process  in  the  five  States  in  which 
tests  and  devices  would  be  suspended — 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina.  Most  of  the 
Federal  litigation  effort  has  been  directed 
toward  those  areas  where  discrimination 
is  most  severe — Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi. 

Thus  far,  the  Department  has  insti- 
tuted 40  voting  suits  under  42  U.S.C. 
1971(a)  in  those  States;  12  in  Alabama, 
22  in  Mississippi,  and  14  in  Louisiana. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  26  finally  ter- 
minated has  been  concluded  without  a 
finding  of  racial  discrimination.    To  be 
precise,  in  the  eight  suits  which  have 
been  decided  in  Alabama,  in  the  nine 
suits  which  have  been  decided  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  the  nine  suits  which  have 
been  decided  in  Louisiana,  the  courts 
found  that  there  was  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  voting  process  and  that  this 
discrimination  was  effectuated  by  the  use 
of  tests  or  devises  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment.    And  in  each  of  these  cases 
since  the  1960  act  where  the  pattern  and 
practice   issue   has   been   formally    ad- 
judicated, discrimination  has  been  found 
to  be  pursuant  to  such  a  pattern  and 
practice,  and  not  just  an  isolated  in- 
stance. 

Second.  Registration  and  voting  sta- 
tistics themselves  are  revealing.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1964,  62  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population  voted.  Ex- 
cluding aliens  and  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  from  the  voting  age 
population,  only  seven  States  had  less 
than  50  percent  electoral  participation  in 
the  1964  presidential  election.  Six  of 
these  seven  employed  tests  or  devices  on 
November  1.  1964.  Registration  statis- 
tics for  these  six  States— Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia— indicate  strik- 
ing similarities  among  them. 

In  each  there  is  a  large  nonwhite  popu- 
lation. Only  in  Virginia  is  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population  non- 
white— 18.9  percent.  However,  43  out 
of  130  political  subdivisions  in  Virginia 
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are  affected  by  the  bill.  In  each  of  the 
States  affected  by  the  bill  there  are  great 
disparities  between  the  percentage  of 
white  persons  of  voting  age  and  the  per- 
centage of  nonwhite  persons  of  voting 
age  repistered  to  vote.  In  each  there 
is  a  clear  and  direct  correlation  between 
the  low  electoral  participation  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1964  and  the  low 
percentage  of  nonwhite  persons  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

The  registration  and  voting  statistics 
in  the  counties  in  which  lawsuits  have 
been  brought  and  in  which  determina- 
tions of  discrimination  have  been  made 
reveals  a  similar  pattern.  In  each  there 
is  a  substantial  nonwhite  population.  In 
each  there  is  a  great  disparity  between 
the  percentage  of  white  persons  of  voting 
age  and  the  percentage  of  nonwhite  per- 
sons of  voting  age  registered.  And  in 
each  there  was  low  electoral  participation 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1964.  And. 
in  each  we  know  that  low  nonwhite 
registration  which  lead  directly  to  low- 
electoral  participation  resulted  from  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices 
in  violatirn  of  the  15th  amendment. 
Thus,  we  know  that  the  assumption  of 
the  triggering  formula  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
made  the  direct  statement  that  he  knows 
what  is  happening  in  Louisiana  and 
other  States  wh'ch  he  has  named.  Will 
the  Senator  tell  us  where  he  obtained  his 
information?  Was  any  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  to  indicate  what 
the  Senator  has  stated,  or  is  it  merely  an 
assumption? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  require  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "know"  to  be 
knowledge  beyond  the  slightest  scintilla 
of  doubt.  I  v.ould  have  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know;  but  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  At- 
torney General,  which  has  accumulated 
down  through  the  years,  would  lead  me 
to  have  a  reasonable  judgment  that  what 
I  have  sf^ted  is  the  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator 
studied  the  voting  record  of  southern 
cities  in  the  oast  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  kno\vs 
that  registration  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  particularly  Louisiana,  has  been 
on  the  increase.'  The  Senator  knows 
that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  Registration  has 
improved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  also 
knows,  I  presume,  that  so  far  as  regis- 
tration in  Louisiana  is  concerned,  only  in 
a  few  parishes  of  my  State  has  there 
been  a  little  delay.  We  have  had  many 
nonwhite  people  registered.  The  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with  the  background  of 
that  situation,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  there  are  some  areas  in  the  Sena- 
tor's State  where  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  there  are  other  areas  where 
very  little  progress  has  been  made.  It  is 
our  desire  to  stimulate  the  efforts  in 
areas  in  which  little  progress  has  been 
made. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  going  to  stimulate  it;  he  pro- 
poses to  force  it.  If  the  bill  is  enacted, 
it  will  mean  that  anyone,  whether  he  is 
qualified  or  not,  who  presents  himself  for 
registration,  will  be  registered.  Does  the 
Senator  want  that  to  happen? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  does  not 
want  that  to  happen.  The  Senator  feels 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  stated  would  not  be  the  case  if  a 
good-faith  effort  were  made  indiscrim- 
inately to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
State  tests.  It  has  only  been  when  a 
State  has  discriminated  that  a  State's 
pi-erogatives  would  be  removed.  Here  we 
differ  in  judgment. 

The  results  demonstrate  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  quite  clearly  that 
there  has  been  discrimination. 

Mi'.  ELLENDER.  On  what  does  the 
Sc^nator  base  his  assumption?  Is  it  on 
the  fact  that  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  voted  in  the  last  elec- 
tion? Is  that  the  Senator's  only  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  less  inclined 
to  use  this  as  evidence  than  I  would  the 
great  disparity  in  the  registration  be- 
tween nonwhitcs  and  whites.  I  could 
also  reinforce  this  point  with  specific  ex- 
amples of  discrimination  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  southern  part  of 
the  country,  but  not  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BAYH.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
the  debate  some  time  ago,  in  at  least  40 
parishes  in  Louisiana  Negroes  have  cast 
a  large  vote  in  the  past  4  or  5  years.  In 
.some  parishes,  the  proportion  of  non- 
white  voters  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
past  few  years. 

It  is  only  in  parishes  where  the  Negroes 
outnumber  the  whites  by  from  3  or  4  to  1 
that  there  may  have  been  some  disci-imi- 
nation.  I  have  said  on  many  occasions 
that  the  reason  for  that  is  that  there  is 
much  illiteracy  among  both  black  and 
white  persens  in  those  parishes.  The 
white  people  who  are  now  in  control  of 
ihe  offices  in  that  area— that  is,  sheriffs, 
clerks  of  court,  and  judges — fear  that  if 
the  bill  were  enacted,  everybody  would 
be  registered,  whether  or  not  he  could 
read  or  v/rite.  In  my  opinion,  that  would 
be  strictly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
because,  as  I  understand,  the  referees 
who  would  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, through  orders  from  the  Attorney 
General,  would  be  selected,  and  the  reg- 
istration would  not  be  at  all  in  conform- 
ity v,'ith  State  law. 

That  is  what  I  hav3  been  complaining 
about.  I  am  hopeful  that  before  the  de- 
bate is  over,  something  can  be  done  to 
correct  that  situation. 

On  the  second  round,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  change  the  bill  as  a  whole 
from  its  original  form.  The  original  bill 
was  completely  amended  in  some  regards, 
particularly  in  reference  to  certain 
counties.  The  original  bill  provided  that 
if  the  Attorney  General  found  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  were  not 
registered,  or  failed  to  vote,  or  if  the 
registration  were  out  of  proportion,  then 
they  would  be  under  the  bill.  But  as  to 
other  States  and  the  several  counties  in 
North  Carolina,  a  finding  would  have  to 
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be  made  by  the  judge,  referees  would 
then  be  appointed,  and  all  applicants 
would  be  registered,  their  registration 
conformed  with  the  State  law.  Why 
should  there  be  such  a  distinction?  One 
small  group  of  States  must  prove  their 
innocence  and  as  to  the  others,  the  At- 
torney General  would  have  to  prove 
their  guilt. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  tempted  to  answer 
the  first  part  of  the  Senator's  question 
by  saying  that  it  was  only  when  those 
States  had,  by  a  continued  practice— and 
here  again,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  do  not  agree  on  what  constitutes 
a  continued  practice — shown  that  they 
had  not  engaged  in  discrimination  that 
they  would  come  under  this  provision. 

As  to  the  sheriffs  and  the  registrars, 
to  whom  the  Senator  referred,  who  were 
concerned  that  the  provision  would 
violate  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
States  to  make  the  rules  and  the  laws. 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  sheriffs 
and  registrars  have  not  been  as  much 
concerned  about  the  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  individuals 
involved  under  the  15th  amendment.  If 
they  had  not  engaged  in  such  discrimina- 
tory practices  as  they  have  engaged  in 
for  many  years,  this  type  of  legislation 
would  not  be  necessai-y;  and  I  certainly 
wish  it  were  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  concedes,  does  he  not,  that 
if  the  bill  were  enacted,  the  action  of 
setting  aside  or  suspending  State  laws 
v,-ould  am.ount,  in  itself,  to  fixing  qual- 
ifications by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  are  not  setting  aside  State 
law.  Rather,  State  laws  have  been  un- 
constitutionally administered  through- 
out the  years. 

Mr.  ELIENDER.  But  the  fact  that 
existing  laws  in  the  States  would  be  sus- 
pended would  mean  that  qualifications 
v.cre  beng  fixed  by  the  bill.  That  is 
what  would  happen. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  in  all  sincerity  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  a  matter  of  last 
resort.  I  regret  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment become  involved.  But  law  after 
law  has  not  been  broadened  enough  to 
strike  at  the  injustice  the  bill  is  designed 
to  correct;  namely,  to  guarantee  each 
American  citizen  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  read  the  15th 
amendment  and  the  cases  that  arose 
pursuant  to  its  adoption,  there  is  no 
inkling  of  anything  that  shows  that 
there  was  the  remotest  intention  of  fixing 
qualifications  under  the'  15th  amend- 
ment. It  is  only  where  a  person  has 
been  discriminated  against  on  account  of 
race  that  the  15th  amendment  comes 
into  action.  In  those  cases,  it  must  be 
shown  that  there  was  discrimination  at 
some  stage  of  the  voting  process. 

I  wish  to  read  the  15th  amendment; 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote — 

When  we  speak  of  voting,  we  mean 
someone  who  is  qualified  to  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  I  should  like  to  finish  reading 
the  amendment. 
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The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
tn  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
,hP  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
cf  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
s,;rvltude. 

As  the  Senator  has  just  admitted,  if 
the  bill  were  enacted,  it  would  mean  that 
Congress  was  suspending  and  setting 
aside  State  laws  and  fixing  qualifications. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  there  is  no  ques- 
ti'>n  that  that  would  be  directly  in  con- 
travention of  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Co-^t  tution,  and  also  of  the  17th 
amendment,  which  gives  the  States  the 
right  to  prescribe  qualifications  fcr  vot- 

"  Furthermore,  the  bill  is  absolutely 
against  a  decision  that  was  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
March  1965,  v,hich  held  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  right  to  determine  who 
shall  or  shall  not  vote  or  register  is 
within  the  province  of  the  State,  not  the 
Federal  Government,  so  long  as  there 
has  been  no  discrimination  because  of 

yOfP 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  provisions  of  the  bill, 
=0  far  as  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
emptins  a  State's  right  to  set  qualifica- 
tions i3  concerned,  apply  only  where  the 
State's  actions  have  been  unconstitu- 
tional when  they  have  been  directed  at 
depriving  individual  voters  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct  ui 
the  event  there  has  been  discrimination. 
To  me.  that  must  be  shown  first.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  proposed  to  be  done  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  TYDING3.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wishes  to  make  that  the  so-called  quali- 
fications adopted  by  the  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi. South  Carolina,  Louisiana. 
Alabama,  and  Georgia— in  which  States 
we  are  primarily  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation—were net  adopted  until  after  the 
Civil  War  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
15th  amendment? 

When  the  purpose  of  the  qualificotions 
is  to  deprive  a  person  directly  of  the 
right  to  vote,  then  I  think  it  falls  under 
the  purview  of  the  15th  amendment. 
I  think  that  is  the  guts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  along  the 
line  suggested? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First,  I  should  like 
to  ask  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Maryland  if  he  could  give  us  the  figure 
for  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.   Today? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  For  the  same 
period  of  time  that  was  mentioned  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  never  had  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  adopt  a  liter- 
acy test  We  had  the  grandfather  clause 
'vhich  was  perhaps  just  as  bad. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  had  the  same 
problems  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Exactly. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  do  not  have  them 
today— at  least,  we  try  not  to.  We  do  not 
have  any  recorded  complaints,  and  the 


ratio  of  nonwhites  to  whites  is  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  You  mean  the 
population  and  everything? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  has  occurred 
in  the  last  4.  5,  or  6  years. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Ten  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  Four,  five,  or 
six  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  know  that  the 
first  State  which  adopted  a  literacy  test 
was  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  stated  that  the 
reason  Massachusetts  adopted  a  hteracy 
test  was  in  order  to  have  a  literate  elec- 
torate? 

Mr.  BAYK.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  stated  that 
correctly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  state  that  as  a  fact. 
Can  the  Senator  Irom  Indiana  explain  to 
me  why  someone  would  infer  that  when 
Massachusetts  adopts  a  literacy  test: — 
and  maintains  that  literacy  test— it  is  be- 
cause the  State  wants  its  electors  to  be 
a'Me  to  read  and  write;  whereas,  when 
North  Carolina  adopts  a  literacy  test, 
the  same  person  infers  North  Carolina 
adopted  it  for  the  purpose  of  discrim- 
inating against  certain  people?  Can  the 
Senator  explain  to  me  the  logic  in  ar- 
riving at  those  two  seemingly  contradic- 
tory conclusions  from  the  same  premise? 

Mr.  BAYH.  V/ithout  refen'ing  to  the 
Senator's  State,  let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  this  way.  Any  State  has  the  right 
to  pass  a  law  saying  that  it  shall  reqmre 
literacy.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about 
that.  But,  whenever  a  State  has  such  a 
law  and,  by  the  way  in  which  it  adminis- 
ters the  law,  manages  to  register  those 
whites  who  are  illiterate,  but  refuses  to 
register  literate  nonwhites,  then,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  should  correct  this  condition. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  made  a  statement  a  while  ago 
with  which  I  found  myself  in  complete 
agreement.  That  was  that  the  better 
test  by  which  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  discrimination  in  voting  is  to 
refer  to  the  registration  figures  rather 
than  to  the  voting  figures.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that  that  is  a  better 
test. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, speaking  directly  for  himself,  feels 
that  this  is  a  better  test.  However,  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  considering 
them  together.  Second,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  figures  to 
which  the  Senator  refers.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  they  are  not  kept,  they 
disappear,  or  they  are  hard  to  get  hold 
of  the  figures. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana made  a  statement  a  while  ago  that 
he  thousht  that  the  triggering  apparatus 
of  this  bill  was  sound.  I  should  like  to 
lay  down  this  premise  as  the  basis  for 
a  question.  According  to  the  figures 
furnished  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
percentage  of  the  adult  population  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  certain  States  was  as  fol- 
lows: Arizona,  66  percent;  Arkansas,  56 

percent;  California,  75  percent;  Florida, 


54  percent;  Hawaii,  60.6  percent;  Ken- 
tucky, 51  percent;  Maryland,  70.6  per- 
cent; Michigan,  72  percent;  Nevada,  67 
percent;  New  York,  74.5  percent;  Oregon, 

75  percent;  Tennessee,  72.7  percent;  and 
Texas,  56.3  percent.  The  percentage  of 
adult  population  registered  in  North 
Carolina,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Attorney  General,  exceeds  that  of  the  13 
States  I  have  enumerated.  North  Caro- 
lina has  76  percent  of  its  entire  adult 
population  registered. 

North  Carolina  is  purported  to  be  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  However,  the  other  13 
States,  which  have  less  registration  per- 
centagewise, are  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
bill.  Can  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ex- 
plain to  me  the  logic  of  a  bill  that  oper- 
ates in  that  maimer? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  should  take 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
his  State  is  one  of  those  which,  acc3rd- 
ing  to  the  statistics  he  has  presented  be- 
fore the  committee — to  which  I  listened 
very  carefully — is  not  presently  discrim- 
inating. The  Senator  should  take  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  in  the  provision  of  the 
bill  that  would  void  the  entire  bill  in  such 
a  case.  All  that  would  have  to  be  d^ne 
would  be  to  go  in  and  prove  that  the>-e 
is  no  discrimination,  and  that  would  take 
care  of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  take  no  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  North  Carolina  is  said  to 
be  discriminating  and  Maryland  is  said 
not  to  be  discriminating  according  to 
this  bill,  when  in  North  Carolina  the 
registration  of  the  adult  population  is 

76  percent,  and  in  Mai-yland  it  is  70.6 
percent. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  logic  in  any  bill 
which  operates  under  those  circum- 
stances and  condemns  North  Carolina 
and  exonerates  Mai-yland. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  agree  on  some 
things  and  disagree  on  others.  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from'  North  Carolina.  But.  it  certainly 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  be  in  favor  of  any  legislation 
that  will  discriminate  against  North 
Carolina.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill 
would  discriininate  against  North  Caro- 
lina unless  discrimination  is  sho^^'n  to 
exist  there.  If  there  is  shown  to  be  dis- 
crimination in  Indiana  or  in  North  Caro- 
lina, then  both  States  should  be  treated 
equally. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  committee,  it  condemned,  with- 
out a  judicial  trial,  more  than  one-third 
of  North  Carolina,  or  34  North  CaroUna 
counties  out  of  ICO.  That  is  one  of  the 
objections  to  the  bill.  These  counties 
are  condemned  in  the  bill.  They  will 
remain  condemned  by  this  bill  unless  the 
officials  travel  by  all  of  the  courthouses 
in  North  Carolina  and  all  through  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  are  nailed  shut 
by  this  bill,  and  come  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  prove  their  innocence.  I 
say  that  North  Carolina  can  take  no 
comfort  out  of  that,  and  neither  can  I. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  some 
further  questions  about  the  trigger  proc- 
ess. In  the  last  presidential  election, 
48.6  percent  of  the  total  adult  popula- 
tion of  Beaufort  County,  N.C.,  voted, 
whereas  only  31.7  percent  of  the  adult 
population  of  Bell  County.  Tex.,  voted. 
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Will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  explain 
to  me  why  those  figures  give  rise  to  a 
presumption  that  Beaufort  County,  N.C., 
is  discriminating  against  the  minority 
and  Bell  County,  Tex.,  is  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Texas,  for  one,  does  not 
have  a  test  or  device.  The  evidence  has 
been  conclusive,  at  least  to  this  Senator, 
that  the  test  or  device  is  the  "gimmick" — 
if  I  may  use  that  word  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter word — which  has  been  used  for  the 
devious  practices  that  are  involved  in  the 
discrimination  process. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    In  other  words,  is  the 
Senator  telling  me  that  if  a  State  wants 
its  citizens  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  it  is  practic- 
ing discrimination,  whereas  if  a  State 
does  not  want  its  citizens  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing, it  is  not  practicing  discrimination? 
Mr.  BAYH.    No;  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana does  not  adhere  to  that  concept. 
The  Senator  from   Indiana  feels  that, 
because  we  need  to  find  a  formula  under 
which  we  can  increase  and  speed  up  the 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  vote — to 
which  there   should   be   no   roadblocks 
whatever — there    is    sufficient   evidence 
available  to  show  that  where  there  are 
three  conditions — a  substantial  number 
of  nonwhite  voting  age  population,  test 
or  device,  and  the  low  voter  participa- 
tion— there  is  sufficient  ground  at  least 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
from   which  any  State   or  subdivision 
thereof    can    remove    itself   by    merely 
showing  nondiscrimination. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  us  see  how  that  test 
or  device  provision  operates.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  State.  New  York  State 
is  one  State  that  has  a  literacy  test. 
North  Carolina  has  a  literacy  test. 
Fifty-one  and  eight-tenths  percent  of 
the  entire  adult  population  in  North 
Carolina  voted  in  the  1964  presidential 
election.  Only  46.7  percent  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  voted  in  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

Yet,  under  this  bill.  North  Carolina 
is  condemned,  whereas  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Will  the  Senator  explain  how  any  logic 
or  any  kind  of  formula  which  accom- 
plishes such  a  result  is  sensible  or  rea- 
sonable or  just? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  have 
figures  that  arc  available  to  him  as  to 
the  percentage  of  nonwhite  population 
in  the  18th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  18th  Congres- 
sional District  includes  Harlem  and  is 
represented  by  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  is  to  prevent  it 
from  being  within  the  provisions  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  the  vices — 
maybe  I  should  not  say  vices,  but  I  will 
say  it — of  the  bill  include  North  Carolina 
and  exclude  Harlem.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, the  bill  is  to  be  implemented  on 
the  basis  of  counties,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  congressional  districts;  and  New  York 
County  had  three  congressional  districts 
voting  less  than  50  percent  of  its  adult 
population  in  1964. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Any  county  or  political 
subdivision  that  meets  the  test,  whether 
it  is  in  the  North  or  the  South,  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  which  in- 
cludes Harlem,  and  which  voted  only  46.7 
percent  of  its  adult  population  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1964,  is  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  whereas 
parts  of  North  Carolina,  which  voted 
51.8  percent  of  its  adult  population,  is 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  question  is  how  small 
a  geographical  area  we  want  to  define  as 
a  "political  subdivision."  I  personally 
would  have  no  objection  to  including 
congressional  districts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  thinking  that  the 
foi-mula  is  so  drafted  that  it  includes  the 
six  States  which  voted  for  Goldwater 
and  the  34  North  Carolina  counties 
which  voted  for  Johnson  and  the  35  Vir- 
ginia counties  and  10  Virginia  cities,  I 
believe,  which  voted  for  Johnson.  Why 
not  take  that  as  the  foraiula,  because 
that  is  certainly  the  result  of  it? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  certainly  was  not 
intended.  If  the  Senator  offered  an 
amendment  to  include  congressional  dis- 
tricts, I  would  support  it.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  would  want  to  get  into  some- 
thing by  which  discrimination  occurred 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  I  have  the 
assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  he  will  vote  for  rea.sonable  amend- 
ments. I  offered  20  in  committee.  One 
of  my  amendments  would  exclude  North 
Carolina  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Since  99  percent  of  all  the  people  of  my 
State  passed  the  literacy  test,  I  thought 
it  should  be  excluded  from  coverage  of 
the  bill.  My  amendment  would  have  ex- 
cluded States  in  which  more  than  95 
percent  passed  the  test.  I  thought  cer- 
tainly the  language  of  that  amendment 
would  be  accepted.  In  North  Carolina 
only  3  out  of  each  1,000  people  who  took 
the  test  failed  it.  My  mathematics  may 
be  poor,  but  I  think  that  comes  to  99.99 
and  so  on,  percent  of  the  people  of  both 
races  in  North  Carolina.  I  offered  that 
amendment  and  the  committee  voted  it 
^down.  Yet,  under  this  bill,  although 
99.99  percent  of  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina passed  the  literacy  test,  according 
to  figures  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, North  Carolina  is  presumed  by 
this  bill,  insofar  as  those  34  counties  are 
concerned,  to  be  discriminating  by  use 
of  the  literacy  test. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
realizes  that  in  any  subdivision  or  in  any 
State  where  more  than  99  percent  of  the 
voters  passed  a  literacy  test,  no  reason- 
able court  or  no  reasonable  judge  would 
rule  that  discrimination  has  been  prac- 
ticed, and  it  would  come  out  from  under 
the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  reg- 
istrars. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  may  state  that  a  great 
many  Senators  whom  I  will  not  charac- 
terize as  unreasonable  men  were  not  rea- 
sonable enough  to  vote  that  a  State  like 
that  should  come  out  from  under  the 
coverage  of  the  bill.  Instead  of  that, 
they  bring  a  bill  into  the  Senate  which 
presumes  that  North  Carolina  is  using 
its  literacy  test  to  keep  qualified  people 
from  voting,  when  997  out  of  every  thou- 


sand people  who  took  the  literacy  test 
passed  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Referring  to  the  over-99. 
percent  figure  the  Senator  uses,  does  that 
figure  apply  to  the  State  as  a  whole  or 
the  34  counties? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  applies  to  the  entire 
State. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  have 
similar  figures  for  the  34  counties,  per- 
chance? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  put  these  figures  in  the 
RECORD.  I  put  in  the  Record  the  reports 
for  some  of  the  34  counties,  which  showed 
virtually  the  same  result  with  regard  to 
those  figures. 

I  wish  somebody  could  give  me  some 
kind  of  reasonable  basis  for  reaching  a 
reasonable  conclusion  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  using  the  literacy  test  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  registering  and  voting. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  been  trying  to  get  me  to  yield  to 
him.   I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  we  talk  about  literacy  tests  within 
the  confines  of  the  bill,  we  are  aiming 
at  those  tests  or  devices  which  were 
adopted  in  convention  or  in  legislatures 
where  the  sole  purpose  was  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  nonwhite  voters?  In 
the  draftsmanship  of  any  bill  such  as  this, 
in  the  definitions,  occasionally  we  might 
reach  a  political  subdivision  which  might 
be  unfairly  required  to  suspend  a  literacy 
test.  However,  the  committee  bent  over 
backward — as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  recall,  we  even  amended  the  original 
version — to  provide  that  a  political 
subdivision  or  county  such  as  referred  to 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  file  a  paper 
and  put  it  in  the  mails  for  Washington, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  if  the  facts 
were  as  the  Senator  has  stated,  would 
agree  to  it.  and  that  would  be  it. 

The  examiners  themselves  would  not 
be  sent  into  the  given  area,  even  if  the 
formula  worked,  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral requested  it.  But  I  believe  we  get 
off  the  subject  a  little.  If  I  may  com- 
ment a  little  further,  the  history  of  the 
adoption  of  these  devices  is  clear. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  was  57  years  ago. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  When  the  Virginia 
Convention  met  in  1898,  the  then  young 
State  Senator  Carter  Glass  got  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Virginia  State  Convention 
and  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  disenfranchise  the  Ne- 
groes of  Virginia  insofar  as  it  could  be 
accomplished  under  current  court  inter- 
pretations. 

These  are  not  voting  qualifications  as 
we  think  of  them  today.  These  are  de- 
vices and  tests  used  for  the  purpose  01 
disenfranchising  individuals.  That  is 
why  the  bill  was  drafted  and  revised  as 
it  was.  The  bill  presumes  that  when 
there  is  a  situation  with  a  percentage  of 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
of  a  State  registered  to  vote,  together 
with  more  than  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  or  subdivision  being 
Negroes,  then  it  automatically  presumes 
that  tests  and  devices  were  being  used  to 
discriminate.  When  the  final  bill  came 
out,  section  4(a)  and  section  4(b),  1 
believe,  provided  all  the  relief  needed 
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for  any  of  the  counties  with  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  all  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  do  is  to  con- 
sent to  "the  entry  of  the  judgment. 

On  page  16  of  the  bill — this  is  after 
the  State  or  subdivision  has  sent  up  a 
petition  to  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  state  that  it  has 
not  denied  or  abridged  a  citizen  of  any 
right  to  vote. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  he  shall 
consent  to  the  entry  of  such  Judgment. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  during  the 
appearance  of  the  Attorney  General  be- 
fore the  committee,  he  stated  time  and 
again  that  in  any  instance  of  that  kind, 
he  would  bend  over  backward  to  facili- 
tate and  make  certain  that  there  was  no 
undue  problem  with  the  individual  coun- 
ty which  had  not  been,  in  fact,  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  of  a  person  to  vote 
by  the  use  of  tests  or  devices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  astounded  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
appeared  before  the  committee  urging 
passage  of  a  bill  applicable  to  34  counties 
in  North  Carolina,  when  he  admitted  be- 
fore the  committee  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  no  evidence  of  any  pres- 
ent violations  of  the  15th  amendment 
occurring  in  any  of  the  34  counties. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  may  believe  that  the  bill  deals 
gently  with  the  34  counties,  but  it  nails 
shut  the  doors  of  every  Federal  court 
in  the  United  States  except  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bill  tells  them  that  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  says,  "You  are  innocent, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  of  your  guilt, 
you  are  to  be  presumed  guilty."  So  the 
counties  have  to  hire  a  lawyer;  they  have 
to  pass  up  all  the  courthouses  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  State  of  Virginia;  they 
have  to  come  north  and  cross  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  have  their  lawyer  file 
a  complaint  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  alleging  their  inno- 
cence, which  is  known  to  be  true,  before 
they  can  be  relieved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  treat  any  of  the 
seven  States  or  their  political  subdivi- 
sions kindly.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  do  not 
ordinarily  object  to  things  which  help 
lawyers.  This  bill  goes  too  far,  however, 
in  its  effort  to  help  lawyers.  It  requires 
innocent  States  or  political  subdivisions 
to  prove  their  innocence  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  By 
so  doing,  some  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions have  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  district  where  they  are  denied  com- 
pulsory process  to  obtain  witnesses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  one  additional 
comment  to  make,  and  then  I  shall  sub- 
side. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh]  explain  the  logic  of 
a  bill  which  asserts  that  Louisiana,  which 
voted  47.3  percent  of  its  adult  population 


in  the  presidential  election  of  1964.  is  to 
be  presumed  guilty  and  must  come  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  prove  its  innocence;  whereas,  the  State 
of  Texas,  which  voted  only  44.4  percent 
of  its  adult  population  in  the  same  presi- 
dential election,  is  presumed  to  be  inno- 
cent. In  other  words,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  logic  of  the  bill  explained  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  comprehend  the  basis  on 
which  it  can  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
reasonable. 

Mr.  BAYH.  One  explanation  would  be 
the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  the 
registered  nonwhite  voters  as  between 
the  two  States.  Another  explanation 
would  be  to  look  at  100  years  of  histoi-y. 
during  which  the  use  of  these  tests  and 
devices  in  the  way  of  discriminating  has 
been  involved. 

Texas  has  no  tests  or  devices.  Loui- 
siana has.  If  Louisiana  is  not  discrim- 
inating in  using  its  tests  and  devices,  it 
does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  this  is  all 
based  on  100  years  of  history? 

Mr.  BAYH.    And  what  it  shows. 

Mr.  ER'VTiN.  I  have  a  high  respect  for 
liistory.  but  if  we  are  going  to  condemn 
everyone  on  the  basis  of  history,  I  doubt 
thPt  any  of  us  would  ever  see  salvation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  intend  to  read 
riprain  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties which  the  Senator  already  knows 
quite  well,  but  when  there  is  a  whole 
county  with  a  majority  of  Negroes  and 
not  one  has  been  registered,  it  seems  to 
me  something  is  wi-ong. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  not  re- 
ferring to  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  that  particular  case, 
I  certainly  am  not.  Neither  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  referring  to 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  been  having  a 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
what  my  geology  professor  so  well  called 
"the  uncivil  war."  I  was  in  hopes  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  reunited  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  100  years,  but  now  we 
seem  to  be  going  back  to  Reconstruction 
days.  This  bill  should  be  amended  so 
that  its  title  should  be  known  as  "the 
Reconstruction  Act  of  1965." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Not  at  all.  If  I  may  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  say  so,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  goal  of  the  Senator  to 
have  a  reunited  country  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause then  everyone  will  have  the  right 
to  vote,  and  we  shall  be  giving  everyone 
the  opportunity  to  vote.  That  is  a  part 
of  the  reason  why  we  fought  that  war 
100  years  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
those  same  characteristics  still  exist. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  They  do  not  exist  in  my 
State.  Yet  we  are  condemned,  along 
with  everyone  else.  It  does  not  exist  in 
these  other  States  in  any  degree  like 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  setting 
forth. 

It  also  condemns  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  I  would  say  it  cannot  be  true 
of  South  Carolina.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  simplicity  of  the  North  Carolina 
literacy  test  is  illustrated  by  the  test 
employed  by  New  Hanover  County,  which 
appears  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 


This  is  the  test: 


Copy  In  your  own  handwriting  the  follow- 
ing underlined  portion  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Constitution  in  the  space  provided 
below. 

All  elections  ought  to  be  free. 

That  was  the  sum  total  of  the  literacy 
test  in  a  State  which  is  presumed  to  be 
discriminating.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
ask  him  a  question  with  reference  to 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BAYH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
South  CaroUna  has  a  literacy  test. 
However,  on  Saturday  the  State  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  in  South 
Carolina  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said  that  in  the  past  4  years  the  Negroes 
in  the  State  had  increased  their  regis- 
tration by  147  percent,  which  he  thought 
was  an  extremely  fine  and  gratifying 
record.  Assuming  that  statement  to  be 
correct,  does  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
literacy  test  in  South  Carolina  is  being 
used  to  discriminate  against  Negroes,  or 
does  he  believe  there  is  any  justification 
for  legislation  w^hich  would  brand  South 
Carolina  as  a  State  tliat  is  doing  some- 
thing wrong? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  percentage 
figures  do  not  adequately  describe  dis- 
crimination, or  the  lack  thereof,  in  the 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  giving 
all  people  an  equal  opportunity  to  vote. 
One  hundred  and  forty  percent  of  noth- 
ing is  nothing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes.  The  chairman  referred  to  the  in- 
crease from  50,000  to  150,000.  He  used 
the  actual  figures,  in  other  words.  Would 
not  the  Senator  say  that  these  were  out- 
standing figures? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  say  they  show 
the  State  to  be  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  should  try  to  increase  those 
figures. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Indiana  heard  of 
any  complaints  from  South  Carolina  that 
any  Negro  has  been  discriminated 
against  in  his  attempt  to  register 
through  the  operation  of  the  literacy  test 
applied  in  that  State? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any,  either.  I  have 
been  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  past 
2i/'>  years,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 
I  do  not  know  why  South  Carolina  should 
be  singled  out  for  this  treatment. 

We  have  heard  discussion  about  the 
history  of  certain  provisions  in  the  State 
literacy  tests.  I  do  not  believe  that  his- 
tory has  anything  to  do  with  it.  What 
someone  said  70  years  ago  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  situation.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  literacy  test  is  dis- 
criminatorily  applied  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
me? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  agree.  With  all 
due  respect,  I  believe  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  about  what  was  said  years  ago 
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would  be  irrelevant,  and  would  be  cor- 
rect if  it  were  not  supix)rted  by  practices 
which  indicate  that  the  goal  which  was 
originally  set  has  not  been  followed  in 
some  areas. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  knows  of  no  such 
instances.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
say  that  in  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  any  discrimination.  We  do  not  see 
why  anyone  should  go  back  into  ancient 
history.  Why  do  we  not  talk  about  what 
is  occurring  today?  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  our  State  today. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation  

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Why  v^ould  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
force  us  to  come  to  the  District  Court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia?  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ERVinI  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  long  way 
from  home  It  would  be  necessaiy  for 
us  to  ensage  lawyers.  If  the  situation  is 
anything  like  it  was  when  I  practiced 
in  that  court,  it  has  the  most  congested 
docket  of  any  court  in  the  United  States. 
I  wonder  how  long  a  State  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  trial  to  come  up. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  situation  is  as  the 
Senator  has  described— and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  if  the  Senator  describes  it  that 
^ ay— he  would  not  have  to  hire  a  lav.yer. 
All' he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  send 
an  affidavit  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Unless  the  Attorney  General  disagreed 
on  the  facts,  the  State  would  be  auto- 
matically removed  from  the  applicability 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  RUCSSLL  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  if  I  were 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
he  would  give  me  that  opinion,  so  that  I 
could  satisfy  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina on  that  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suggest  that  we  first 
pass  the  bill,  and  then  the  Senator  may 
send  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General. 
If  evei-ything  is  as  he  has  suggested,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  Attorney 
General  ruling  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  In 
other  words,  we  should  take  it  on  good 
faith.  Why  v,ould  not  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral tell  us  so  now? 

Mr.  BAYK.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don.    I  did  not  quite  understand  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  If 
the  Attorney  General  has  no  evidence  of 
discrimination,  why  should  he  not  let  us 
know  about  it  now? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  in  some  disagreement 
with  the  Senator  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  if  I  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  facts  now,  he 
would  give.us  such  a  ruling? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  like  to  be  the 
source  of  disillusion  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  the 
Attorney  General  assured  us  during  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  that  even 
though  he  had  no  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation in  North  Carolina,  he  would 
nevertheless  make  us  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  establish  our  innocence  in  the  dis- 
trict court  in  Washington.    It  is  neces- 


sary to  employ  a  lawyer  to  draw  the 
petition  or  complaint.  I  hope  that  the 
State  officials  would  not  try  to  represent 
themselves  in  court.  I  say  that  because 
I  have  always  been  told  that  a  person 
who  undertakes  to  represent  himself  has 
a  fool  for  a  client. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  f"cm  In- 
diana is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y.  and  he  heard  the  testi- 
mony on  the  bill.  He  knows  that  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee.  There- 
fore. I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  information. 
Earlier  in  the  discussion  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  say  that  a 
literacy  test,  or  a  requirement  that  a 
person  have  a  certain  level  of  educa- 
tion imposed  by  the  State,  came  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding? 

Mr.  BAYH.  First,  let  me  say  that  each 
St.ue  has  the  prerogative  of  determining 
the  qualifications  of  its  voters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  the  prerogative, 
but  the  absolute  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  That  is  correct, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  set  forth  in 

section 

Mr.  BAYH.  Subject,  of  cours?.  as  the 
Senator  knows,  to  the  con.sUtutional  pro- 
visions in  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way:  Each  State  of  the  Union,  through 
its  legislature,  has  the  right  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  its  voters,  and  can  do  so 
by  imoosing  a  literacy  test,  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  the  State  shall  not  adopt 
bv  statute  or  constitutional  provision  any 
provision  that  denies  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  .servitude. 

Mr.  BAYH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Those  qualifications 
are  contained  in  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  17th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  BAYH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  say- 
ing that  those  two  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution are  controlling  insofar  as  the 
States  are  given  the  right  to  fix  qualifi- 
cations, subject  to  the  limitation  imposed 
by  the  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  in  the  1870"s? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  which 
contains  that  provision,  in  section  2,  ar- 
ticle I,  reads  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  req\iisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

That  deals  with  the  qualifications  of 
voters  who  cast  their  ballots  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  17th  amendment 
provides  for  the  direct  election  of  Sena- 


tors, instead  of  their  election  by  State 
legislatures.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  amended  the  Constitution  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  Senators,  and 
provided  in  the  amendment: 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leglsla- 
tures. 

The  17th  amendment  is  an  absolute 
duplicate  of  section  2  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  dealing  with  the  election  of 
Senators.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  provision  is 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  no  voter 
shall  be  disqualified  because  of  race, 
color,  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Mr.  BAYH.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  Senator  from  Indiana  said  that 
these  provisions  are  binding,  and  that 
the  State  has  the  right  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions, except  when  it  uses  a  device  that 
disqualifies  a  voter  because  of  his  color. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  bill  were  passed 
and  the  Attorney  General  should  go  be- 
fore a  court,  that  court  could,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  bill,  be  required  to 
"suspend  the  use  of  such  test  or  device 
in  such  State  or  political  subdivisions  as 
the  court  shall  determine  is  appropriate 
and  for  such  period  as  it  seems  neces- 

saiy." 

My  question  is :  Could  a  court  suspend 
the  device  that  had  been  used  as  a  hid- 
den means  of  nullifying  the  15th  amend- 
ment, or  could  it  go  so  far  as  to  render 
invalid  every  provision  of  State  law  deal- 
ing with  the  literacy  test? 

That  point  is  vei-y  important  in  my 
thinking.  Would  a  court  suspend  a  stat- 
ute of  a  State  which  provided  for  a  liter- 
acy test,  or  would  it  suspend  and  make 
impossible  the  use  of  the  device  of  regis- 
trars which  bar  nonwhites  from  voting? 
What  would  be  the  power  of  the  court? 
Would  the  court  have  power  completelj- 
to  suspend  the  law.  or  merely  make  im- 
possible in  the  procedure  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana is  of  the  opinion  that  the  court  would 
deal  specifically  with  the  discriminatory 
effect  and  application. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  does  not  answer 
the  question.     Would  a  law  which  re- 
quires a  literacy  test  be  suspended  com- 
pletely or  would  it  be  permitted  to  stand: 
and.  through  the  device  of  a  court,  wovud 
the  officials  be  rendered  impotent  in  hid- 
denly  imposing  what  might  be  called  the 
discriminatory  application  of  the  test. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Specifically,  the  stat- 
ute itself  would  automatically,  insofar  as 
it  concerns  the  five  States  which  woma 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute,  suspend  the  literacy 
test  and  other  devices  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill.    However,  it  also  pro- 
vides machinery,  which  was  descnoea 
in  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  myseu. 
Furthermore,  there  is  an  important  ois- 
tinction.    While  the  statute  would  auto- 
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matically  suspend  the  tests  and  devices 
in  those  districts,  it  would  not  automati- 
cally appoint  examiners.  That  would  be 
done  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  if  he 
feels  the  situation  warrants  the  appoint- 
ment or,  after  petition  from  individual 
residents  of  the  States,  alleging  that  they 
had  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  their  color. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  understand 
the  answer  to  be  that  literacy  tests, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, might  be  adopted  by  each  State, 
would  be  suspended. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  there  are 
five  States  w'hich  would  automatically 
be  involved.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
appendix  C  on  page  44  of  the  majority 
views  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  will 
see  the  names  of  those  States,  the  per- 
centages, and  the  fact  that  there  is 
greater  than  20  percent  of  the  population 
that  are  nonwhite.  making  the  presump- 
tion automatic.  The  particular  devices 
described  in  the  bill  would  then  be  auto- 
matically suspended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  committee 
sive  any  consideration  to  the  proposition 
that  a  literacy  test,  if  it  is  permissible 
under  the  Constitution,  as  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  answers  that  have  been 
eiven,  could  not  be  suspended  by  any- 
one, but  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  step  in  to  eliminate  devices  that 
have  been  used  to  circumvent  the  genu- 
ine and  honest  administration  of  a  law 
which,  as  written  at  least,  is  honest? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
agrees  with  the  principle  and  the  moti- 
vations which  motivated  the  draftsmen 
of  the  bill  and  the  revision  of  it  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  committee.  The  testimony 
which  was  brought  out  in  the  committee, 
which  the  Senator  observes  is  contained 
in  two  bound  voltimes.  was  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  the  facts,  the  historical  basis. 
and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  these 
specific  tests. 

I  should  like  to  state  an  example. 
There  was  an  an.swer  by  an  illiterate 
white  applicant  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
I  should  like  to  spell  out  the  way  he  re- 
sponded to  the  question.  At  the  same 
time,  the  same  literacy  test  was  to  be 
used  to  deprive  college  graduates  who 
were  black.  The  question  related  to 
v.hat  was  supposed  to  be  freedom  of 
speech.  I  .should  like  to  find  the  refer- 
ence in'the  hearings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  while  he 
is  looking  for  that  reference. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  put 
it  this  way:  Prom  the  spelling  out  of  the 
illiterate  white  voter  applicant,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  determine  what 
his  answer  to  a  simple  question  was.  He 
'•vas  nevertheless  registered  to  vote  at 
the  same  time  qualified  Negro  college 
graduates  were  turned  away  from  the 
registration  booth.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  great  accumulation 
of  data  and  evidence  showed  that  what 
the  Senator  and  I  would  consider  a  vot- 
ing qualification  was  not  a  voting  quali- 
fication. 

Although  it  was  statutorily  set  up  as 
a  so-called  qualification,  in  effect  it  was 
really  a  stratagem  to  deprive  a  person 
oi  an  opportunity  or  the  right  to  vote 


because  of  his  color.  That  was  the  rea- 
son we  had  to  draft  the  language  as  we 
did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  having  no  dif- 
ficulty with  what  the  Senator  might  call 
the  need  and  the  responsibility  to  find 
a  way  to  give  every  citizen  the  right  to 
vote.  I  am  now  directing  my  questions 
solely  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
question.  According  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  has 
said,  the  Court,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
would  suspend 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  bill  would  sus- 
pend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  court 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No;  if  the  Senator 
will  refer  to  section  4  of  the  bill,  he  will 
observe  that  the  bill  provides  that  where 
a  certain  set  of  circumstances  are  in 
effect  having  to  do  with  voting  registra- 
tion, that  is,  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  eligible  to  vote  or  who  voted  in 
the  recent  presidential  election,  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  population  being 
nonwhite,  the  bill  itself  would  automati- 
cally suspend — and  they  are  enumer- 
ated— the  devices  and  qualifications. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  give  the 
Senator  a  comment  on  that  subject  from 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  section  to  which 
I  refer  reads  as  follows : 

(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  pvirposes  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  it  shall 
suspend  the  use  of  such  test  or  device  in  such 
State  or  political  subdivisions  as  the  court 
shall  determine  is  appropriate  and  for  such 
period  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  language  is  in 
section  3.  There  are  two  basic  sections 
insofar  as  the  suspension  of  tests  and 
devices  are  concerned,  section  3  and  sec- 
tion 4.  The  first  one  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  rsad.  It  has  to  do  with  any 
case  brought  under  any  of  the  civil  rights 
statutes.  Under  the  fourth  scckiDii^to 
which  I  refcn-ed,  it  is  autoirTatltJ.        ^"^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  that  section. 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  more  ques- 
tions, and  then  I  shall  conclude.  Does 
any  State  in  the  Union  have  on  its 
statute  books  or  in  its  constitution  any 
law  which  would  deny  the  right  to  vote 
to  any  citizen  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  previous  condition  of  seiwitude? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  The  so-called 
white  primaries  and  the  grandfather 
clauses  have  ail  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  States 
that  wished  to  reach  the  same  objective 
were  obliged  to  use  devices  and  strata- 
gems which  would  not  specifically  ac- 
knowledge what  they  were  trj-ing  to  do, 
but  nevertheless  gained  the  same  end. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No  State  has  in  its 
statutes  or  in  its  constitution  any  lan- 
guage that  violates  the  15th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Per  se. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  if  denials  have 
occurred,  they  have  been  through  hidden 
devices  in  administrative  procedures. 
The  bill,  as  I  understand  the  answer, 


would  not  only  eliminate  the  prima  facie 
valid  provisions  of  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States,  but  would  also 
eliminate  the  device  that  is  being  used 
to  circumvent  the  right  of  nonwhites  to 
vote. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     In  a  sense. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  would  it  not 
have  been  better  solely  to  take  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  adopted  in  denying  the 
right  to  vote,  that  is,  the  officials  who  ad- 
minister the  registration  process? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  was  the  theory  behind  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957, 
1960,  and  1964  when  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  in  other  words,  to  try 
to  have  the  civil  courts  effect  a  remedy 
directly  through  local  registrars.  Un- 
fortunately— and  it  is  a  fact  of  life — this 
has  resulted  in  no  registration,  or  practi- 
cally no  registration,  and  no  results.  In 
other  words,  the  delays  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  this  procedure  in 
effect  deprive  persons  of  the  right  to  vote, 
even  thou-rh  Congress  intended,  when  it 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957, 1960, 
and  1964,  that  that  should  not  be  so,  and 
that  States  could  not  do  wliat  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  asked  about;  that  is, 
prevent  action  under  a  court  order  and 
under  court  registrations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Federal  registration. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  even  provided  for  Federal  regis- 
trars in  certain  circumstances,  but  that 
required  long  and  tedious  court  proceed- 
ings, which  delayed  actions  to  the  point 
where  there  has  been  no  effective  relief 
in  the  so-called  hard-core  areas.  So 
with  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  draftsmen  of  the  original  bills, 
people  were  not  permitted  to  register  or 
vote  because  of  their  color. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  follow,  then, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  the  courts  would  say  that  a  statute 
or  a  constitutional  provision,  valid  in  its 
language  and  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
by  the  proposed  legislation,  become  in- 
effective and  invalid  when  it  is  shown 
that  behind  that  valid  law  was  a  device 
u.sed  to  deny  a  nonwhite  the  right  to 
vote? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  effect,  that  is  what 
we  are  saying  by  the  record  we  have  built 
up  in  committee  and  by  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  We  are  saying,  in  effect, 
that  those  were  not  valid  qualifications; 
they  were  stratagems  and  devices,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  to  deprive  people  of  the 
right  to  vote.  So  long  as  the  qualifica- 
tions are  used  in  that  way,  they  are  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  issue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  long  as  the  lan- 
guage is  constitutional  and  valid,  the  bill, 
if  passed,  would  render  invalid  all  those 
statutes  if  and  when  it  appeared  that  be- 
hind the  statutes  a  device  was  used  to 
deny  a  nonwhite  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  plus  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  saying  that  because  of 
that  fact,  presented  to  us  within  the 
record,  we  now  find  that  such  is  the 
case  in  the  States  which  made  the  re- 
quirement, as  spelled  out  in  four  places  in 
section  4.    We  also  say  that  at  such  time 
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as  any  State  or  political  subdivision  shall 
no  longer  use  these  devices  as  a  means 
to  stop  a  person  from  voting,  it  can  ap- 
pear before  a  court  and  seek  automatic 
reinstatement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  permit  me 
to  make  one  observation  which  is 
germane  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  The  bill  would  suspend 
the  constitutional  power  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  7  States  to  u.se 
literacy  tests,  while  leaving  13  other 
States,  which  have  literacy  tests,  the 
right  and  power  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional right. 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 

says: 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

During  the  Civil  War  an  effort  was 
made  to  suspend  provisions  of  the  Cori- 
stitution  in  the  great  State  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayeI.  This  is  what  the  Court  said 
about  suspending  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  nor  at  a  time  belabored  by 
a  few  demonstrate onr,  in  Alabama,  but  at 
a  time  when  a  terrible  Civil  War  racked 
the  land. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
its  prrtection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine, 
Involving  more  pernicious  consequences, 
was  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than 
that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended 
during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
anarchy  or  despotism. 

This  quotation  appears  on  page  121 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  great 
case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan  which  was  re- 
ported in  4  Wallace  at  page  2. 

We  have  a  fine  illustration  of  that  in 
this  instance.  According  t.o  the  bill,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  no 
longer  covers  seven  States;  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  suspended  as  to  them. 
They  are  to  be  subjected  to  despotism. 
Those  seven  States  are  to  be  condemned 
and  have  their  right  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  power  to  prescribe  literary 
tests  suspended  without  a  trial  under  an 
artificial  presumption  that  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  truth. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Without  arguing  at 
further  length  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  believe  it  is  only  fair 
to  include  in  the  record  that  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  equally  strong. 
is  to  the  effect  that  in  those  very  States 
the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
has  not  been  in  effect  for  many  years, 
because  the  average  nonwhite  voter  has 
not  been  able  to  vote.  What  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do  is  to  enforce  that  part  of  the 
Constitution.  When  a  State  leams  that 
the  administration  of  its  voting  laws 
does  not  contravene  the  15th  amend- 
ment, the  bill  we  are  now  discussing  will 
have  no  force  or  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reply,  laws  on  this 
subject  have  been  on  the  books  since 
1870.  The  Attorney  General  admits  that 
while  he  comes  before  Congress  and 
complains  about  discrimination,  he  has 


not  attempted  to  prosecute  a  single  reg- 
istrar for  denying  any  person  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  aid  in  the  fullest  degree  to  provide  for 
every  citizen  of  our  country  the  right  to 
vote.  However,  I  find  a  weakness  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  just 
said:  namely,  that  when  a  person  has 
committed  a  wrong,  another  person  is 
justified  in  committing  a  wrong  in  the 
rectification  of  the  original  wrong.  That 
is  not  a  good  philosophy,  in  my  thinking. 
That  is  one  of  the  hurdles  that  has  to  be 
overcome. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  One  of  the  first  lessons  I 
learned  when  I  was  too  young  to  remem- 
ber much  else  was  that  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right.  Frankly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case  in  connection  with 
this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  intervened  in  the 
debate,  but  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  questions  that  have  been  asked, 
directed  to  the  authority  Congress  might 
have  to  suspend  literacy  tests  which,  on 
their  face,  are  valid.  I  wish  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  and  also  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  constitutional 
basis  upon  which  the  bill  is  predicated  is 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  under  the  15th 
amendment  supervenes  the  authority  of 
the  State  to  fix  voter  qualifications,  if 
such  voter  qualifications  are  used  as  an 
instrument  of  discrimination?  I  think 
that  is  the  constitutional  basis  upon 
which  this  legislation  is  predicated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Although  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  disagree  on  the 
ultimate  facts  and  the  application,  it  is 
my  desire  that  States  have  the  right  to 
set  the  criteria  and  qualifications,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  violate  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  vote.  The  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  vote  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  any  American.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  exactly  correct  in  the 
question  he  posed  and  the  answer  he 
gave. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  authority  of  the  State  to  fix 
voter  qualifications.  However,  if  that 
authority  is  used  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote.  Congress  has  authority  to  suspend 
those  qualifications.  I  think  we  have  an 
analogy  to  that  in  the  fact  that  the 
courts  have  suspended  those  qualifica- 
tions when  the  facts  showed  that  they 
have  been  used  discriminatorily.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 
The  Court  has  held  that  every  provision 
of  the  Constitution  must  be  given  effect. 
The  Court  has  held  that  we  must  give 
effect  to  the  provision  that  States  have 
a  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
voters.  The  15th  amendment  merely 
prevents  States  from  denying  people  the 
right  to  register  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  It  does  not  abridge  in  any 
way  the  right  of  the  States  to  deny  the 


people  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
their  illiteracy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  not  quite  an 
answer  to  my  question.  My  point  is  that 
if  the  authority  of  the  State  to  fix  quali- 
fications is  used  discriminatorily— and  it 
has  been,  and  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  country  knows  it— then,  i 
should  think  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  say 
that  Congress  has  not  the  authority  to 
strike  down  the  very  instruments  of  dis- 
crimination. 

My  point  is  that  the  courts  have  done 
this.    We  have  many  analcc(ies  to  show 
that  Congress  can  do  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    The  courts  cannot. 
Mr.  COOPER.     They  have  done  it. 
Mr.    ERVIN.    I    disagree    with   my 
friend. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  have  suspended 
the  qualifications. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  have  not  disqual- 
ified them.  I  challenge  anyone  to  cite 
any  court  that  has  held  that  it  can  sus- 
pend a  valid  literacy  test  which  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  people.  Tliere  is 
no  such  holding.  We  cannot  use  the 
15th  amendment  to  destroy  section  2, 
article  I.  the  17th  amendment,  or  the 
10th  amendment.  However,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Congress  in  this  case 
has  greater  authority  than  the  court. 
Congress  is  acting  under  a  specific  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  grants  the 
authority.  It  would  be  a  travesty  to 
argue  that  Congress  is  v;ithout  power  to 
remove,  at  least  temporarily,  the  very 
instruments  of  discrimination.  If  ve 
cannot  do  that,  what  authority  has  Con- 
gress, or  in  v.-hat  way  can  Congress  act 
to  remove  these  instruments  of  discrim- 
ination? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  can  enact  a  law  to 
allow  Federal  registrars  to  test  people 
by  means  of  the  State  laws  which  pre- 
scribe qualifications.  But  we  would  have 
to  test  them  by  means  of  the  State  laws, 
including  the  State  literacy  test.  That 
would  be  the  way  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. We  should  not  do  as  is  proposed 
in  the  bill,  and  try  to  nullify  or  suspend 
four  separate  constitutional  provisions. 
That  is  what  the  bill  would  do.  Also,  the 
bill  undertakes  to  condemn  seven  States 
without  a  judicial  trial  on  the  basis  of 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  bill  of  attainder,  an 
e::  post  facto  law.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains other  infirmities. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  suggest- 
ed one  thing  that  could  be  done.  That 
was  done.  It  did  not  work.  Under  tne 
power  of  Congress,  granted  in  the  15tn 
amendment,  Congress  has  the  power  to 
devise  another  way  if  it  is  rational  ana 
if  it  has  support. 

Mr  BAYH.  Reasonable  men  differ  m 
their  interpretations.  The  Attorney 
General  disagrees  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  concerning  the  ex  m 
facto  law  and  the  bill  of  attainder 
Much  as  I  dislike  to  disagree  with  m 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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COMMITTEE  SERVICE 
mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      Pi-esidenJ^ 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  ana  asj 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


Mr. 


rpsolution    announces    certain    adjust- 
mpnts  of  the  Democratic  membership  on 
Se  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
*5^e     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  100),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Smathers  be,  and  he 
u  hereby  assigned  to  service  on  the  Commit- 
ieon  the  Judiciary,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Johnston, 

"^^■mt^Mr  McCarthy  be,  and  he  Is  hereby 
assiened  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  lieu  of  Mr.  Smathers,  resigned; 

That  Mr.  MonOAle  and  Mr.  Russell  of 
south  Carolina  be,  and  they  are  hereby  as- 
%neci  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  lieu  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  resigned, 
and  Mr  '  Johnston,  deceased,  respectively; 

That  Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Because  it  might  be  of 
some  value,  although  I  am  certain  it  will 
not  stop  the  argument  on  this  matter,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  decision  in  Louisiana,  et  al.,  appel- 
lants, against  United  States,  March  8, 
1965,  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


|In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
No.  67,  October  term,  1964] 

Louisiana  et  al..  Appellants,  v.  United 
States 
(On  appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 

the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.  March 

8,1965) 

Mr.  Justice  Blaclc  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

Pursuant  to  authority  granted  in  42 
U.S.C.  §  1971(c)  (1958  ed.,  Supp.  V.),  the 
Attorney  General  brought  this  action  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  against  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  three  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Registration,  and  the  Director-Secretary  of 
the  Board.  The  complaint  charged  that  the 
defendants  by  following  and  enforcing  un- 
constitutional State  laws  had  been  denying 
and  unless  restrained  by  the  court  would 
continue  to  deny  Negro  citizens  of  Louisiana 
the  right  to  vote,  In  violation  of  42  U.S.C. 
51971(a)    (1958   ed.)i   and   the  Fourteenth 


and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  case  was  tried  and 
after  submission  of  evidence,-  the  three- 
judge  District  Court,  convened  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  §2281  (1958  ed.),  gave  judgment 
for  the  United  States.  225  F.  Supp.  353. 
The  State  and  the  other  defendants  appealed, 
and    we    noted    probable    Jurisdiction.     377 

U.S.  987.  ^.  .  .  * 

The   complaint   aUeged.   and  the   District 
Court  found,  that  beginning  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Constitution  of  1898, 
when   approximately  44  percent  of  all   the 
registered  voters  in  the  State  were  Negroes. 
the  State  had  put  into  effect  a  successful 
policy  of  denying  Negro  citizens  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  their  race.     The  1893  con- 
stitution    adopted     what     was     known     as 
a  "grandfather  clause,"  which  imposed  bur- 
densome requirements  for  registration  there- 
after    but     exempted     from     these     future 
requirements  any  person  who  had  been  en- 
titled to  vote  before  January  1,  1867,  or  who 
was    the   son    or   grandson   of   such   a   per- 
son.3    Such  a  transparent*  expedient  for  dis- 
franchising   Negroes,    whose    ancestors    had 
be°n  slaves  until   1863   and  not  entitled  to 
vote  in  Louisiana  before  1867,''  was  held  un- 
constitutional In  1915  as  a  violation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  In  a   case  Involving 
a    similar    Oklahoma    constitutional    provi- 
sion.   Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347. 
Soon  after  that  decision  Louisiana,  in  1921, 
adopted    a   new   constitution   replacing    the 
repudiated  "grandfather  clause"  with  what 
the  complaint  calls  an  "interpretation  test." 
which  required  that  an  applicant  for  regis- 
tration be  able  to  "give  a  reasonable  mter- 
pretatlon"   of  any   clause  In   the  Louisiana 
Constitution    or    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States.^     From  the  adoption  of  the 
1921     Interpretation    test    until     1944,    the 
District    Court's    opinion    stated,    the    per- 
centage of  registered  voters  in  Louisiana  who 
were  Negroes  never  exceeded  1  percent.    Prior 
to  1944  Negro  interest  in  voting  In  Louisiana 
had  been  slight,  largely  because  the  State's 
white  primary  law  kept  Negroes  from  voting 
m  the  Democratic  Party  primary  election,  the 
only  election  that  mattered  in  the  political 
climate  of  that  State.    In  1944,  however,  this 
Court  invalidated  the  substantially  identical 
white  primary  law  of  Texas,«  and  with  the 
explicit  statutory  bar  to  their  voting  In  the 
primary  removed  and  because  of  a  generally 
heightened  political  Interest,  Negroes  In  In- 
creasing numbers  began  to  register  In  Louisi- 
ana     The  white  primary  system  had  been 
so  effective  in  barring  Negroes  from  voting 
that  the  "Interpretation  test"  as  a  disfran- 
chising device  had  fallen  into  disuse.    Many 
registrars  continued  to  Ignore  it  after  1944, 
pnd  in  the  next  dozen  years  the  proportion 
of  registered  voters  who  were  Negroes  rose 
from   two-tenths   of   1    percent   to   approxi- 
mately 15  percent  by  March  1956.    This  fact, 
coupled  with  this  Court's  1954  invalidation 
of  laws  requiring  school  segregation,-  prompt- 


'  "Ail  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion by  the  people  in  any  State,  Territory, 


district,  county,  city,  parish,  township,  school 
district,  municipality,  or  other  territorial 
s-ibdivlsion.  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to 
vote  at  all  such  elections,  without  distinction 
of  race  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude;  anv  constitution,  law.  custom, 
usige  or  regulation  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
or  bv  or  under  Its  authority,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  16  Stat.  140.  42  U.S.C. 
?  1971<a^   (1958  ed). 

-The  appellants  did  not  present  any  evi- 
dence. By  stipulation  all  the  Government's 
evidence  was  presented  In  written  form. 

3  La  Const.  1898.  art.  197,  5  5.  See  generally 
Eaton.  The  Sviffrage  Clause  in  the  New  Con- 
stitution of  Louisiana,  13  Harv.  L.  Rev.  279. 

« The  Louisiana  Constitution  of  1868  for 
the  first  time  permitted  Negroes  to  vote.  La. 
Const.  1868.  art.  98. 

i'La.  Const.  1921,  Art  Vni.   §§l(c),  1(d). 

«  Smith  V.  Allvxright,  321  U.S.  649. 

■  Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483. 


ed   the   Stete   to   try   new   devices   to   keep 
the  white  citizens  In  control.    The  Louisiana 
Legislature     created     a     committee     which 
became    known   as   the    "Segregation    Com- 
mittee"   to    seek    means    of    acompllshlng 
this  goal.    The  chairman  of  this  committee 
also  helped  to  organize  a  semlprivate  group 
called  the  Association  of  Citizens  Councils, 
which  thereafter  acted  In  clore  cooperation 
with  the  legislative  committee  to  preserve 
white  supremacy.    The  legislative  committee 
and  the  Citizens  Councils  set  up  programs, 
which  parish  voting  registrars  were  required 
to  attend,  to  instruct  the  registrars  on  how 
to  promote  white  political  control.    The  com- 
mittee and  the  Citizens  Councils  also  began 
a  wholesale  challenging  of  Negro  names  al- 
ready on   the   voting  rolls,   with   the  result 
that"  thousands  of  Negroes,  but  virtually  no 
whites,  were  purged  from  the  rolls  of  voters. 
Beginning  in  the  middle  1950's  registrars  of 
at  least  21  parishes  began  to  apply  the  In- 
terpretation  test.     In   1960  the   State   Con- 
stitution was  amended  to  require  every  ap- 
plicant thereafter  to  "be  able  to  understand" 
as  well  as  "give  a  reasonable  interpretation" 
of  anv  section  of  the  State  or  Federal  Consti- 
tution "when  read  to  him  by  the  registrar."  » 
The  State  Board  of  Registration  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Segregation  Committee  Issued 
orders  that  all  parish  registrars  must  strict- 
ly comply  with  the  new  provisions. 
"  The  Interpretation  test,  the  court  found, 
vested   In   the  voting  registrars   a   virtually 
uncontrolled   discretion    as    to    who    should 
vote    and    who    should    not.      Under    the 
State's  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions 
the  registrars,  without  any  objective  stand- 
ard to  guide  them,  determine  the  manner  In 
which  the  interpretation  test  is  to  be  given, 
whether    it    is    to    be    oral    or    written,    the 
length  and  complexity  of  the  sections  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitutions  to  be  under- 
stood and  interpreted,  and  what  interpreta- 
tion Is  to  be  considered  correct.    There  was 
ample    evidence    to    support     the    District 
Court's    finding    that    registrars    In    the    21 
parishes  where  the  test  was  found  to  have 
been  used  had  exercised  their  broad  powers 
to  deprive  otherwise  qualified  Negro  citizens 
of  their  right  to  vote;  and  that  the  existence 
of  the  test  as  a  hurdle  to  voter  qualification 
has  In  Itself  deterred  and  will  continue  to 
deter  Negroes  from  attempting  to  register  in 
Louisiana. 

Because  of  the  virtually  unlimited  discre- 
tion   vested   by   the   Louisiana   laws   In   the 
registrars  of  voters  and  because  in  the  21 
parishes  where  the  interpretation  test  was 
applied  that  discretion  had  been  exercised 
to  keep  Negroes  from  voting  because  of  their 
race,  the  District  Court  held  the  Interpre- 
tation test  Invalid  on  its  face  and  as  applied, 
as  a  violation   of  the  Fourteenth   and  Fif- 
teenth  Amendments    to    the   United    States 
Constitution    and    of    42    U.S.C.    5  1971(a)." 
The  District  Court   enjoined  future  use   of 
the  test  in  the  State,  and  with  respect  to  the 
21  parishes  where  the  Invalid  Interpretation 
test  was  found  to  have  been  applied  the  Dis- 
trict Court  also  enjoined  use  of  a  newly  en- 
acted   "citizenship"    test,    which    did    not 
repeal  the  Interpretation  test  and  the  valid- 
ity of  which  was  not  challenged  In  this  suit, 
unless  a  reregistration  of  all  voters  In  those 


'La.  Act  613  of  1960,  amending  La.  Const., 
art.  8.  §  1  (d).  Implemented  In  La.  Rev.  Stat. 
§§  18:35.  18:36.  Under  the  1921  constitution 
the  requirement  that  an  applicant  be  able 
"to  understand"  a  section  "read  to  him  by  the 
registrar"  applied  only  to  Illiterates.  La. 
Const.,    1921.    art.   8,    §    1(d):    compare   Id., 

§l(c). 

•  "Although  the  vote-abridging  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  [Interpretation]  test  render  It 
per  se  Invalid  under  the  15th  amendment,  it 
is  also  per  se  invalid  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  vices  cannot  be  cured  by  an  In- 
junction enjoining  Its  unfair  application." 
225  F.  Supp.,  at  391-392. 
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parishes  Is  ordered,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  voters  in  those  parishes  who  had  not 
passed  the  same  test. 

I. 

We  have  held  this  day  in  United  States  v. 
Mississippi,  ante,  p.  — .  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  power  to  bring  suit  against  a 
State  and  its  officials  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  Negroes  guaranteed  by  42  U.S.C. 
§  1971(a)  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.'"  There  can  be  no  doubt  from 
the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  District 
Court  was  amply  justified  in  finding  that 
Louisiana's  interpretation  test,  as  written 
and  as  applied,  was  part  of  a  successful  plan 
to  deprive  Louisiana  Negroes  of  their  right 
to  vote.  This  device  for  accomplishing  un- 
constitutional discrimination  has  been  little 
if  any  less  successful  than  was  the  "grand- 
father clause"  invalidated  by  this  Court's  de- 
cision in  Guiun  v.  United  States,  supra,  50 
years  ago,  which  when  that  clause  was 
adopted  in  1898  had  seemed  to  the  leaders  of 
Louisiana  a  much  preferable  way  of  assur- 
ing white  political  supremacy.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  stated  in  1898  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  "grandfather  clause"  solved 
the  problem  of  keeping  Negroes  from  voting 
"in  a  much  more  upright  and  manly  fash- 
ion" "  than  the  method  adopted  previously 
by  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina, which  left  the  qualification  of  appli- 
cants to  vote  "largely  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  the  officers  administering  the 
law." '-  A  delegate  to  the  1898  Louisiana 
Constitutional  Convention  also  criticized  an 
interpretation  test  because  the  "arbitrary 
power,  lodged  with  the  registration  officer, 
practically  places  his  decision  beyond  the 
pale  of  judicial  review;  and  he  can  enfran- 
chise or  disfranchise  voters  at  his  own 
sweet  will  and  pleasure  without  let  or  hin- 
drance." " 

But  Louisianans  of  a  later  generation  did 
place  just  such  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands 
of  election  officers  who  have  used  it  with 
phenomenal  success  to  keep  Negroes  from 
voting  in  the  State.  The  State  admits  that 
the  statutes  and  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
stitution establishing  the  interpretation  test 
"vest  discretion  in  the  registrars  of  voters  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  applicants 
for  registration"  while  imposing  "no  definite 
and  objective  standards  upon  registrars  of 
voters  for  the  administration  of  the  inter- 
pretation test."  And  the  District  Court 
found  that  "Louisiana  •  •  »  provides  no 
effective  method  whereby  arbitrary  and 
capricious  action  by  registrars  of  voters  may 


>"It  is  argued  that  the  members  of  the 
State  board  of  registration  were  not  prop- 
erly made  defendants  because  they  were 
"mere  conduits,"  without  authority  to  en- 
force State  registration  requirements.  The 
board  has  the  power  and  duty  to  supervise 
administration  of  the  Interpretation  test  and 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  regis- 
trars to  follow  in  applying  it.  La.  Rev.  Stat. 
5  18:  191A;  La.  Const.,  art.  8,  §  18.  The  board 
also  is  by  statute  directed  to  fashion  and 
administer  the  new  "citizenship"  test.  La. 
Rev.  Stat.  ?  18: 191  A;  La.  Const.,  art.  8,  §  18. 
And  the  bcird  has  power  to  remove  any  regis- 
trar from  ofQce  "at  will."  La.  Const.,  art.  8, 
5  18.  In  these  circumstances  the  board  mem- 
bers were  properly  made  defendants.  Com- 
pare United  States  v.  Mississippi,  ante,  at  12- 
13. 

There  is  also  no  merit  in  the  argument  that 
the  registrars,  who  were  not  defendants  in 
this  suit,  were  indispensable  parties.  The 
registrars  have  no  personal  Interest  in  the 
outcome  of  this  case  and  are  bound  to  fol- 
low the  directions  of  the  State  board  of 
registration. 

"Louisiana  Senate  Journal,  1868,  p.  33. 

'=rbid. 

"  Kerman,  The  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1898  and  Its  Work,"  proceedings  of  the 
Louisiana  Bar  Association  for  1899,  pp.  59-60. 


be  presented  or  redressed."  "  The  applicant 
facing  a  registrar  in  Louisiana  thus  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  voting  fate  to  that 
official's  uncontrolled  power  to  determine 
whether  the  applic.int's  understanding  of  the 
Federal  or  State  Constitution  is  satisfactory. 
As  the  evidence  showed,  colored  people,  even 
some  with  the  most  advanced  education  and 
scholarship,  were  declared  by  voting  regis- 
trars with  less  education  to  have  an  unsatis- 
factory understanding  of  the  constitution  of 
Louisiana  or  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
not  a  test  but  a  trap,  sufficient  to  stop  even 
the  most  brilliant  man  on  his  way  to  the  vot- 
ing booth.  The  cherished  right  of  people  In 
a  country  like  ours  to  vote  cannot  be  o'ollt- 
erated  by  the  use  of  laws  like  this,  which 
leave  the  voting  fate  of  a  citizen  to  the  pass- 
ing whim  or  Impulse  of  an  Individual  regis- 
trar. Many  of  our  cases  have  pointed  out 
the  invalidity  of  laws  so  completely  devoid 
of  standards  and  restraints.  See,  e.g.,  United 
States  v.  L.  Cohen  Grocery  Co.,  255  U.S.  81. 
Squarely  in  point  is  Schnell  v.  Davis,  336  U.S. 
933.  affirming  81  F.  Supp.  872  (D.C.S.D.  Ala.). 
In  which  we  affirmed  a  district  court  judg- 
ment striking  down  as  a  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  an 
Alabama  constitutional  provision  restricting 
tlie  right  to  vote  in  that  State  to  persons  who 
could  "understand  and  explain  any  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  to 
the  satisfaction  of  voting  registrars.  We 
likewise  affirm  here  the  District  Court's  hold- 
ing that  the  provisions  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
stitution and  statutes  which  require  voters 
to  satisfy  registrars  of  their  ability  to  "un- 
derstand and  give  a  reasonable  Interpreta- 
tion of  any  section"  of  the  Federal  or  Lou- 
isiana constitutions  violate  the  Constitution. 
And  we  agree  with  the  District  Court  that 
It  specifically  conflicts  with  the  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  In  voting  because  of 
race  found  both  in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
and  42  U.S.C.  §  1971  (a)  to  subject  citizens  to 
such  an  arbitrary  power  as  Louisiana  has 
given  Its  registrars  under  these  laws. 

II 

This  leaves  for  consideration  the  District 
Court's  decree.  We  bear  in  mind  that  the 
coiut  has  not  merely  the  power  but  the  duty 
to  render  a  decree  which  will  so  far  as  pos- 
sible eliminate  the  discriminatory  effects  of 
the  past  as  well  as  bar  like  discrimination  In 
the  future.  Little  If  any  objection  Is  raised 
to  the  propriety  of  the  injunction  against 
further  use  of  the  interpretation  test  as  It 
stood  at  the  time  tills  action  was  begun,  and 
without  further  discussion  we  affirm  that 
part  of  the  decree. 

Appellants'  chief  argtjment  against  the 
decree  concerns  the  effect  which  should  be 
given  the  new  voter-qualification  test 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Registration  In  Au- 
gust 1962,  pursuant  to  statute  '•''  and  sub- 
sequent constitutional  amendment '"  after 
this  suit  had  been  filed.  The  new  test,  says 
the  State,  is  a  uniform,  objective,  standard- 
ized "citizenship"  test  administered  to  all 
prospective  voters  alike.  Under  It,  accord- 
ing to  the  State,  an  applicant  is  "required 
to  Indiscriminately  draw  one  of  ten  cards. 
Each  card  has  six  multiple  choice  questions, 
four  of  which  the  applicant  must  answer 
correctly."  Confining  itself  to  the  allega- 
tions of  the  complaint,  the  District  Court 
did  not  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  new 
test,  but  did  take  it  Into  consideration  in 
formulating  the  decree.''     The  court  found 


"225  F.  Supp.,  at  384. 

'5  La.  Act  62  of  1962,  amending  La.  R.  S. 
18: 191A. 

i»La.  Act  539  of  1962,  amending  La.  Const., 
art.  8,  §  18. 

'"Like  the  district  court,  we  express  no 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  new 
"citizenship"  test.  Any  question  as  to  that 
point  Is  specifically  reserved.  That  test  was 
never  challenged  In  the  complaint  or  any 
other    pleading.      The    district    court    said 


that  past  discrimination  against  Negro  appii. 
cants  In  the  21  parishes  where  the  interpreta- 
tion test  had  been  applied  had  greatly  re. 
duced  the  proportion  of  potential  Negro 
voters  who  were  registered  as  compared  with 
the  proportion  of  whites.  Most  if  not  all  of 
those  white  voters  had  been  permitted  to 
register  on  far  less  rigorous  terms  than 
colored  applicants  whose  applications  were 
rejected.  Since  the  new  "citizenship"  test 
does  not  provide  for  a  rereglstration  of  voters 
already  accepted  by  the  registrars,  it  would 
affect  only  applicants  not  already  registered 
and  would  not  disturb  the  eligibility  of  the 
white  voters  who  had  been  allowed  to  register 
while  discriminatory  practices  kept  Negroes 
from  doing  so.  In  these  21  parishes,  while 
the  registration  of  white  persons  was  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  Negroes  registered 
decreased  from  25,361  to  10,351.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  think,  that  the  court  was 
quite  right  to  decree  that,  as  to  persons  who 
met  age  and  residence  requirements  during 
the  years  in  which  the  interpretation  test 
was  used,  use  of  the  new  "citizenship"  test 
should  be  postponed  in  those  21  parishes 
where  registrars  used  the  old  interpretation 
test  until  those  parishes  have  ordered  a  com- 
plete rereglstration  of  voters,  so  that  the 
new  test  will  apply  alike  to  all  or  to  none. 
Cf .  United  States  v.  Duke,  332  F.  2d  759,  763- 
770  (C.  A.  5th  dr.). 

It  also  was  certainly  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  the  District  Court's  discretion  to 
order  reports  to  be  made  every  month  con- 
cerning the  registration  of  voters  in  these 
21  parishes,  in  order  that  the  court  might 
be  Informed  as  to  whether  the  old  discrim- 
inatory practices  really  had  been  abandoned 
In  good  faith.  The  need  to  eradicate  past 
evil  effects  and  to  prevent  the  continuation 
or  repetition  in  the  future  of  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  shown  to  be  so  deeply  en- 
grained in  the  laws,  policies,  and  traditions 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  completely  justi- 
fied the  District  Court  in  entering  the  decree 
It  did  and  in  retaining  jurisdiction  of  the 
entire  case  to  hear  any  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination in  other  parishes  and  to  enter  such 
orders  as  jvistice  from  time  to  time  might 
require. 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  considers  that  the 
constitutional  conclusions  reached  in  this 
opinion  can  properly  be  based  only  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  In 
all  other  respects,  he  fully  subscribes  to  this 
opinion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
quote  one  paragraph  therefrom,  since  it 
deals  directly  with  the  point  of  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
speaking  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  The  Court  did  suspend 
them.    The  Court  said: 

The  interpretation  test,  the  court  found, 
vested  in  the  voting  registrars  a  virtually  un- 
co'itrollPd  discretion  as  to  who  should  vote 
and    who    should    not.    Under   the   State's 
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"we  repeat  that  this  decision  does  not  touch 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  citizenship 
test  as  a  State  qualification  for  voting."  223 
P.  Supp.,  at  397.  The  Solicitor  General  did 
not  challenge  the  validity  of  the  new  test 
In  this  Court  either  in  briefs  or  in  oral  argu- 
ment, but  Instead  recognized  speciflcally 
that  that  issue  was  not  before  us  in  this  case. 
And  at  oral  argument  In  this  Court  the  at- 
torney for  the  United  States  stated  that  the 
Government  has  pending  In  a  lower  court 
a  new  suit  challenging  registration  proce- 
dures In  Louisiana  "under  the  new  regime, 
i.e.,  employed  subsequent  to  the  Invalida- 
tion of  the  interpretation  test  in  this  case. 
The  new  "citizenship"  test,  he  said,  "Is  sim- 
ply not  an  Issue  In  this  proceeding  and  was 
not  invalidated  In  the  lower  court  and  we 
are  not  here  challenging  It." 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
The  Sena  tor  yield? 
Mr.B.^YH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  while  ago,  when 
I  was  questioning  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana,  I  was  interrupted.  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  can  cite  any  cases 
or  any  action  that  has  been  taken  by 
any  authoritative  body  under  the  recent 
fct  passed  by  Congress,  the  1980  law. 
As  I  recall,  that  w^ould  make  it  possible 
to  have  a  special  three -judge  court 
selected  in  order  to  facilitate  quick  deci- 
sions. There  was  also  a  pr- vision  in  the 
bill  whereby  a  Federal  registrar  could  be 
selected.  The  question  I  ask  is,  Why  is 
not  that  law  being  used?  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  proceed  further  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  unaware  that  registrars  would 
be  appointed  by  the  1960  act. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  provided  for 
Federal  referees"  instead  of  "regis- 
trars." Referees  were  provided  for  im- 
der  the  act  of  1960  at  section  601. 

Mr.  BAYH.  After  a  full  court  deci- 
sion. In  my  speech,  which  I  started 
some  time  ago.  I  pointed  to  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  4  or  5  or  6  years — perhaps 
not  quite  that  long,  but  at  least  3  or  4 
years— had  transpired  and  we  still  do  not 
have  any  action  because  of  the  delaying 
tactics  and  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  adjudicate  in  some  cases.  All  the 
time  persons  are  being  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  a  strong 
argument  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  creating  special 
courts  to  deal  with  problems  involving 
voting  rights.  Has  that  provision  ever 
been  used? 
Mr.  BAYH.  It  has  been  attempted. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where?  When? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
would  like  to  have  me  read  or  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  part  of  the  report,  on 
page  7,  in  which  Mr.  Marshall  describes 
some  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
ir.  Dallas  County,  Ala.  He  goes  into  the 
first  of  four  cases  in  some  degree  of  par- 
ticularity in  describing  the  procedural 
roadblocks  that  have  been  used  in  certain 
instances. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  certain  in- 
stances like  that  necessitate  registra- 
tion of  this  kind,  but  we  must  be  able  to 
set  at  these  cases. 

Other  laws  have  not  been  able  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  placed  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  extracts  from  the 
joint  statement  of  views  on  page  7 
through  page  8  of  the  report  describing 
this  matter,  so  as  to  have  some  conti- 
nuity in  the  Record. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Marshall  also  described  the  first  four 
cases  filed  in  1961  as  "characterized  by  seem- 
ingly endless  litigation  to  bring  about  mini- 
mal results."  id.  at  32.  The  history  of  one  of 
those  cases — filed  against  the  Board  of  Reg- 
istrars of  Dallas  County.  Ala.— Illustrates 
this  failure  of  existing  law. 

Dallas  Couiity.  with  Selma  as  the  county 
seat,  has  a  voting-age  population  of  approxi- 
mately 29,500,  of  whom  14,500  are  white 
persons  and  15,000  are  Negroes.  In  1961, 
9,195  of  the  whites — 64  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  total— and  156  Negroes— 1  percent  of  the 
total — were  registered  to  vote  in  Dallas 
County. 

On  April  13,  1961.  the  Government  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  county  board  of  regis- 
trars under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960.  The  district  court  and  the  cotirt  of 
appeals  found  that  the  registrars  In  the  ofBce 
when  the  suit  was  filed  had  been  engaging 
for  years  in  a  pattern  and  practice  of  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes.  But  when  the 
case  came  to  trial  13  months  later,  those 
registrars  had  resigned  and  new  ones  had 
been  appointed.  Although  there  was  proof 
of  discrimination  by  prior  registrars,  includ- 
ing the  misuse  of  the  application  form  as  a 
test,  the  court  found  that  the  present  regis- 
trars were  not  discriminating  and  it  declined 
to  issue  an  injunction.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed,  and. 
among  other  things.  It  disapproved  the  re- 
jection of  one  Negro  applicant  for  lack  of 
"good  moral  character"  without  a  hearing 
and  on  the  basis  of  rumor  and  gossip.  How- 
ever, the  court  of  appeals  rejected  the  Gov- 
ernment's contention  that  the  registrars 
should  be  required  to  apply  to  Negroes  the 
same  standards  applied  to  whites  during  the 
period  of  discrimination. 

This  form  of  relief,  usually  characterized 
as  "freezing  relief,"  Is  embodied  in  the  vot- 
ing referee  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  1971(e))  and.  In  recent 
cases,  the  court  of  appeals  has  applied  the 
"freezing"  principle.  (See,  United  States  v. 
Mississippi  (Waltliall  County),  339  F.  2d  697 
(C  A  5,  1964);  United  States  v.  Duke,  332  F. 
2d  759  (C.A.  5,  1964)).  as  has  the  Supreme 
Court;  Louisiana  v.  United  States,  —  U.S.  — 
(Mar  8,  1965).  But  the  failure  to  secure 
"freezing"  relief  in  the  first  Dallas  County 
appeal  spelled  substantial  fail\u-e  of  2' 2  years 
of  effort  to  end  voting  discrimination  in  that 

county. 

The  Dallas  County  Board  of  Registrars  con- 
tinued to  discriminate  after  the  injunction 
was  issued.  It  was  proved  at  the  second  trial 
that  between  May  1962  and  Augtist  1964 
795  applications  for  registration  had  been 
filed  by  Negi-oes  but  that  only  93—12  percent 
of  the  Negro  applicants — had  been  regis- 
tered. Diu-ing  the  same  period,  945  of  1.232 
white  applicants— more  than  75  percent- 
were  registered.  The  court  foiuid  that  spe- 
cific discriminatory  practices  were  still  used, 
including  the  manipulation  of  literacy  re- 
quirements. It  pointed  out  that  the  regis- 
trars had  raised  the  standards  for  both  Ne- 
gro and  white  applicants;  that  the  percent- 
age of  rejections  for  both  races  had  more 
than  doubled  since  the  first  trial  in  May 
1962.  Only  a  token  number  of  Negroes  were 
registered.  These  discriminatory  practices 
assured  that  white  political  supremacy  was 
unlawfully  maintained  in  Dallas  County. 

In  February  1964,  an  additional  barrier  to 
Negro  registration  was  erected  when  regis- 
trars throughout  Alabama,  including  those  in 
Dallas  Countv.  began  using  a  new  application 
form  which  included  a  difficult  literacy  and 


knowledge-of-government  test.  In  Septem- 
ber 1964  another,  and  still  more  difficult  test, 
prescribed  by  the  State  supreme  court,  was 
adopted  and  administered  by  the  Dallas 
County  registrars  Because  registration  in 
Alabama  is  permanent,  the  great  majority  of 
white  voters'  in  Selma,  already  registered  im- 
der  easier  standards,  were  not  required  to 
pass  these  tests,  so  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  was  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  un- 
registered Negroes. 

On  February  4,  1965.  nearly  4  years  after 
suit  was  originally  filed,  the  district  court  en- 
tered a  second  decree  which,  among  other 
things,  enjoined  use  of  the  new  literacy  and 
knowledge-of-government  tests  and  dealt 
with  serious  problems  cf  delay  in  processing 
applicatioris  for  registration. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  litigation  approach 
in  Selma  Ala.,  is  to  be  Judged,  in  large  meas- 
ure, by  the  fact  that  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  voting  age  Negroes  in  Dallas  County  are 
registered  to  vote. 

The  voting  referee  provisions  have  also 
proved  Inadequate  in  Perry  County,  Ala.  In 
August  1962.  a  suit  was  brought  against  the 
Perry  Countv  Board  oi'  Registrars  under  the 
Civil  Rights  "Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  alleging 
racial  discrimination  against  Negro  appli- 
cants for  voter  registration.  As  the  court 
found,  at  that  time  3,100  white  persons— 90 
percent  of  the  adult  whites — and  257  Ne- 
groes—5  percent  of  the  adult  Negroes— were 
registered  to  vote.  After  a  trial  in  October 
1962,  the  Federal  district  court  in  November 
enjoined  the  board  of  registrars  from  dis- 
criminating and  from  engaging  in  a  number 
of  specific  discriminatory  practices,  including 
the  rejection  of  applicants  for  inconsequen- 
tial errors  on  the  application  form. 

In  January  1963,  civil  contempt  proceed- 
ings were  initiated,  on  the  ground  that  the 
board  had  defied  the  court's  order.  At  the 
same  time,  and  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
registration  of  qualified  Negroes,  the  voting 
referee  machinery  of  the  1960  act— which 
permits  application  for  registration  to  be 
made  directly  to  the  court  or  to  a  voting 
referee— was  Invoked  by  173  Perry  County 
Negroes  who  wrote  letters  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  explaining  that  their  applica- 
tions for  registration  had  been  rejected  by 
the  State  registrars  since  the  court's  decree 
and  asking  the  court's  help.  The  reUef  pro- 
vided by  the  court  was  to  order  the  board 
of  registrars  to  meet  on  special  registration 
days  and  reconsider  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  had  written  the  letters.  The 
board  of  registrars  met.  reconsidered,  and 
again  rejected  most  of  these  Negro  appli- 
cants. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  any  action 
taken  by  the  court  to  enforce  the  act  of 
1964? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  has  not  been  brought 
to  the  final  position  where  the  court 
can  act, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  ef- 
forts have  probably  been  made,  but  the 
matter  has  not  yet  gotten  to  the  court? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  has  not  reached  final 
decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  Congress  did 
provide  that  a  special  court  of  three 
judges  could  be  created  to  hear  such 
cases.  I  am  wondering  what  else  we 
can  do.  Congress  has  tried  in  every  way 
to  facilitate  action  in  these  cases,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  to  hyp&ss 
the  court  and  also  bypass  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  his  inter- 
pretation, not  only  of  the  bUl.  but  of  the 
motives  of  those  who  propose  it.  I  hope 
he  will  accord  us  the  same  courtesy  we 
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accorded  him— namely,  sincerity  in  our 
purpose — and  I  know  he  will. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  this  Record  appendixes  G, 
H,  I,  from  the  report  to  show  that  nu- 


merous efforts  have  been  made  to  en- 
force voting  rights  without  having  to 
resort  to  this  type  of  legislation.  The 
three  appendixes  eloquently  portray  the 
difficulties,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of 

Appendix  G 


bringing  this  matter  to  bar  and  to  a 
final  act  of  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
CRD,  as  follows: 


Discrimiiiatory  use  of  "tests  or  devices"  challenged  in  Justice  Department  litigation  in  Alabama 


County 


Bullock  (U.S.  V.Alabama) -— 

ChoctiiW  (U.S.  V.  Font) 

I5all;is  (l.'.S.  V.Atkins) - 

Elmore  (U.S.  v.  Suong.  2a0  F.  Supp  873) 

Half  (U.S.  V   Tutueiter) 

JetTerson  (U.S.  v.  Bellsnydtr) 

Miicoii  (U.S.  V.  Alabama)  ^- ----- 

Moiuyonicrv  (t'.S.  v.  Parker,  212  F.  Supp.  193).— 

Perry  (US.  v.  May'on) 

Sumter  (U.S.  v.  llines) 

Wilcox  (U.S.  V.  Ho//) - 

Statewide  (U.S.  v.  Baggelt) -- 


Court  findings  of  racial  dis- 
criinitialion  and  "pattorn  or 
practice"  of  discriiiiiiiation 


Discrimination 


X 

X""II-II 
(') 

(2) 

X 

X 

x"""" 

(').- 

(«) 


Pattern  and 
practice 


X 

X 

X 

X 

(') 

(2) 

X 

X 

X - 

X 

(') 

(«) 


Tests  and  devices  challenged 


Road,  write, 
understand,  in- 
terpret (4(c)(1)) 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X- 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X- 
X- 
X. 
X- 


Knowledec 

(4(c)(2)) 


X 

X - 

x'.'.'.'.'.'.V. 

X... 

X 

X- - 

X - 

X- 

X 

X.- 

X 


(Jood  moral 
character 
(4(c)(3)) 


X. 

x" 


Voucher 

(4(c)(4)) 


X. 
X. 


W. 
X. 


'Complaint  filed  Dec.  16,  19«^.  has  not  been  decided. 
:rnniiiliint  Mlcd  Julv  13. 1963,  has  not  been  decided, 
a  r  S!  v!  !iL6ama,  Iflrj  F.  Supp.  677;  afl'd  304  F.  2d  583;  afi'd  371  U.S. 


37. 


<  Issue  in  supplemental  proceeding. 

s  Judgment  for  defendants,  case  now  on  appeal. 

«  Complaint  filed  Jan.  15,  1905,  has  not  been  decided. 
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Discriminatory  use  of  "tests  or  devices"  challenged  in  Justice  Department  litigation  in  Louisiana 


Parish  (county) 


Bienville  (US.  ^r.  Ass' n  of  Citizens  Councils,  196  F.  Supp.  908).— 

East  Carroll  (U.S.  v.  Mnuning.  205  F.  Supp.  172) - - - 

East  Feliciana  (U.S.  v.  Palmer) -  - - 

Jaclison  ( U.S.  v.  H'ader,  •-•22  F.  bupp.  /49) 

Madison  (U.S.  v.  IVard.  222  F.  Supp.  617) - - - 

Ouachita  (U.S.  v.  Lucky) .-— --- - 

Plaquemines  (  C7.S.  v.  Foz.  211  F.  hupp.  25)        - 

Red  River  ([/.S.  v.  Crawford.  229  F.  Supp.  898)- ■ 

l^^SnFus\^lTEkeVnVm^^^^ 

Webster  {U.S.  v.  Clement.  231  F.  Supp.  913) ■ 

West  Feliciana  (U.S.  v.  Harvey).       ..-.....---.- ■ 

US  V.  Louisiana  (225  F.  Supp.  3o3)  (statewide)  « - 

U  S  V.  Board  of  Registration  (statewide)  » - 


Court  findings  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  discrimination 


Tests  and  devices  challenged 


Discrimination 


X- 
X.. 

(')- 
X- 
X.. 

(')- 

X- 
X- 

(=)- 

X- 
X- 

(')- 

X- 

(■«)- 


Pattern  and 
practice 


X-- 

X.... 

(')-- 

X.— 
X.— 

(')--- 
(<)-- 

X.— 

(5)-- 

(«)-- 

X.— 

(')-- 

X.— 

(")— 


Read,  write, 
understand,  in- 
terpret (4(c)(1)) 


X. 

X^ 
X. 

K. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X- 
X- 


Knowledge 
(4(c)(2)) 


X.. 

X2. 


X-— 


Good  moral 

character 

(4(c)(3)) 


Voucher 
(4(c)(4)) 


X. 


I  Complaint  filed  Mar.  2fi,  1664,  has  not  been  decided. 
J  Decided  against  Government  by  district  court,  being  urged  on  appeal. 
»  Case  tried  February  ltfi4,  las  not  been  decided.  ^    ^    ,.  ^ 

«  No  pemianenl  injunction  yet:  pattern  and  practice  Lssue  to  be  decided  on  perma- 
nent injunction.  _  ,  , .         ,     . .  j 
5  Complaint  filed  Oct.  22, 1963.  has  not  been  decided. 

«  Case  decided  prior  to  Civil  Rights  -\ct  of  1960;  no  pattern  or  practice  relief  available 
I  Complaint  filed  Oct.  29, 1963,  has  not  been  decided. 


'  In  addition  to  the  State,  the  defendants  included  the  parishes  of— 
Bienville  La  Salle  Richland 

Claiborne  Lincoln  St.  Helena 

Pe  Soto  Morehouse  Union 

East  Carroll  Ouachita  Webster 

East  Feliciana  Plaquemines  West  Carroll 

Franklin  Rapides  West  Feliciana 

Jackson  Red  River  Winn 

•  In  addition  to  the  State  board  of  registration,  the  defendants  included  the  parlsties 

~"    Caddo  Orleans  East  Feliciana 

Madison  Tangipahoa 

'» Complaint  filed  Oct.  8, 1903,  has  not  been  decided. 


Appendix  I 

Discriminatory  use  of  "tests  or  devices"  challenged  in  Justice  Department  litigation  in  Mississippi 


County 


Benton  (U.S.  v.  Matltis) 

Cliickasaw  (U.S.  v.  Allen)... .-- 

Clarke  (U.S.  v.  Ramsey,  Ml  F.  2d  S24) - 

CoDiah  (U.S. -v.  Heeks) - 

Forrest  ( U.S.  v.  Lynd,  301  F.  2.1  818,  321  F.  2d  26)— 

George  (U.S.  v.  Ward) 

Hinds  (U.S.  v.  Ashford).... 

Holmes  (U.S.  v.  McCMlan) - --- 

Is,saquena  ft-'.S.  v.  \andettnder) --- 

Jasper  (l-'..S.  V.  llosey) - 

Jefferson  Davis  (U.S.  v.  Daniel) - 

Jones  (U.S.  V.  Cates) - - -- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Court  findings  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  discrimination 


Discrimination 


X' 

(2) 

X 

(<) 

X 

X 

(') 

(•) 

(•) 

(•») 

(") 

(") 


Pattern  and 
practice 


XI 

(») - 

X3 

(<) 

(») - 

(•) 

(') 

(«) 

(•) - 

('») 

(») - 

('2) 


Tests  and  devices  challenged 


Read,  WTite, 
understand,  in- 
terpret (4(c)(1)) 


X- 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X- 
X. 


Knowledge 
(4(c)(2)) 


X 

X- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X.- 

X 

X 

X- 

X 


Good  moral 

character 

(4(c)(3)) 


X 


X 


Voucher 

(4(c)(4)) 
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County 


Court  findings  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  discrinaiiation 


Tests  and  devices  challenged 


Discrimination 


I'atiem  and 
practice 


Read,  write, 
understand,  in- 
terpret (4(c) (15) 


Knowledge 

(4(C)(2)) 


Good  moral 
character 

(4lC;l3); 


Voucher 

(4(0) (4;) 


Lauderdale  (U.S.  v.  Coltman)       

\i  jion  (US.  V.  Miknell) 

Atiii.lK'ha  iU.S.w  Henry) 

P  rollers  V.  Duke.  332  F.  2d  7.W)-.. 
t^t^eriU.Sv.C.C.CampMl)..-. 

=uS  (t-..S.  V.  Mississippi.  229  F.  .^ 


679). 
•upp. 


925). 


(") - 

(») 

X 

X' 

(15) 

X 

(15) 

X 

X 

(") 


("). 
('«)- 

X.- 

X'. 

(IS). 

X-- 

('«)- 

X- 
X- 

('■). 


X-- 
X— 
X— 
X--- 
X— 
X— 
X— 
X... 
X— 
X--. 


.    X 

I  X -- 

"    Xllll-"--- 
-i  X.._,— . 

:i  x"— ::": 

.    X 

.    X -- 


...    X. 


'  Delen  iai.ts  admitted  a  pattern  and  practice  of  discrimination. 
'  ^^r"^  of  vS  'ir  U^  5tU  cl?JuU  hdffilhc  trial  court  was  clearly  errone- 
'  Tn  fin  I'in"  tha\  t''  V^M^^l  be  n  no  paltern  and  practice  of  discrimination. 
''"/(^^iSl  n  IM  l)ec.  17. 19(a.  has  not  been  decided. 
; Ink ment  for  defoidant.s.  appeal  bemg  coii.sidered. 
<  irilzraent  for  deU'iidants.  case  on  appeal. 
•  CompH'  1 1  tiled  J  uiy  13. 1<W3.  has  not  been  (  ecued . 
'r>«  triel  in  N'oveih'ier  1904.  has  not  been  decided 
iComp  ail  t  filed  iaJJanuary  1905.  has  not  been  decided. 


10  Complaint  filed  Sept.  3.  1904.  has  not  l)een  decided. 

11  Ca.'^e  tried  February  1905.  has  not  t^l  decided  v 
.2  Complaint  filed  Feb.  19.  1965.  has  not  been  -lecided^. 

13  Complaint  filed  Dec.  17,  1963.  has  not  l^eeii  decided,.- 

14  Ca.se  tried  .\ugust  1904.  has  not  lieen  decided. 

15  Complaint  filed  Dec.  16,  1963.  has  not  been  decided. 

Coahoma.  Claiborne.  Lowndes,  Lefiore.  and  Pike. 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  tell  us  in  what  year  this  start 
rvas  made?  I  am  talking  about  the  act 
of  1954,  not  the  previous  acts.  It  was 
mv  belief  that  since  we  provided  for  a 
special  court,  together  with  the  other 
laws  existing  on  the  statute  books,  we 
should  get  quick  action. 

As  I  understand,  under  the  acts  Con- 
fess passed  some  time  ago,  if  a  pattern 
of  discrimination  were  found  in  any  area. 
the  Attorney  General  could  come  into 
court,  not  with  just  one  person,  but  with 
many.  That  provision  was  put  into  the 
law  to  facilitate  voting  wherever  discrim- 
ination was  practiced. 

I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  the  spe- 
cial provisions  by  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  other  Senators  are  willing 
to  suspend  laws  that  are  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  States  and  the  United  States, 
and  give  the  Attorney  General  the  right 
to  make  a  finding,  without  any  court 
actions  whatever,  that  would  lead  to  the 
registration  of  many  unqualified  voters 
in  the  six  States  the  Senator  mentioned. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  the  Attorney  General,  is  making  a. 
policy  decision,  and  that  as  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  any  decision  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  is  certainly  appeal- 
able. The  final  decision  will  be  made  in 
the  court,  and  not  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral alone  and  unchecked. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  to  state 
a  while  ago— and  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  ad- 
mitted it— that  under  one  section  of  the 
bill  it  was  necessary  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  present  the  case  to  the 
court,  and  let  the  court  decide  whether 
or  not  there  was  discrimination;  but  as 
to  others  the  determination  could  be 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  under 
certain  conditions  outlined  in  section  4. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Section  3  contains  the 
general  right  as  to  which  the  Senator 
v.as  querying  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Under  section  4  the  State,  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  Attorney  General,  could  ap- 
peal that  finding  to  the  court,  and  the 
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court  would  make  the  final  determina- 
tion. ,.  , 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     That    applies   only 

to  certain  cases. 

Mr  BAYH.  In  all  other  cases  the 
court  must  make  the  determination. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  understand 
it  that  way.  I  do  not  read  the  language 
in  that  way.  As  I  understand,  all  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  do  is  ascertain 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  voted  in  the  election  of  November 

last  year.  , 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  way  by 
which  the  six  States  which  were  men- 
tioned could  have  a  day  in  court.  The 
determination  would  be  made  by  the  At- 
torney General,  and  upon  his  finding  he 
could  then  have  Federal  referees  come 
into  the  States  and  register  anyone  he 
desired  to  register,  whether  the  individ- 
uals were  qualified  under  the  State  laws 
or  not.  I  would  like  to  be  corrected  if 
I  am  in  error  in  that  statement. 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana feels  that  his  friend  from  Louisiana 
is  correct  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  left 
out  one  step— namely,  that  the  State 
would  be  able,  after  the  finding  by  the 
Attorney  General,  to  ask  the  court  for 
a  declaratoiT  judgment,  and,  upon  a 
finding  that  no  discrimination  existed, 
the  declaratory  judgment  would  be  made, 
and  the  State  would  be  exempted,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  the  provision  relating  to  the 
past  5  years.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  can  clarify  this  point  by  saying  that 
7  States  would  be  presumed  to  be 
cuiltv.  and  the  other  43  States  would  be 
presumed  to  be  innocent.  Seven  States 
would  be  without  judicial  recourse,  and 
the  other  43  States  could  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  without  a  trial. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  dis- 
tinction I  was  trying  to  make  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  believe  that  the  distinc- 
tion  concerning  the   conditions   which 


exist  in  various  areas  should  be  consid- 
ered. Conditions  differ  in  various  States. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  will 
try  to  answer  any  of  his  questions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  CaroUna.  This 
is  a  little  aside  from  the  issue  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  discussing,  but  I  am  quite 
curious  about  one  provision  of  section 
5(d  I ,  which  provides  that  a  person  whose 
name  appears  on  such  a  list — that  is. 
a  Ust  prepared  by  the  registrar — shall  be 
removed  therefrom  if  the  person  has  not 
voted  at  least  once  during  3  consecutive 
years  while  listed. 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  the  purpose 
of  that  provision  is.  and  whether  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  person  listed  by 
the  Federal  registrar  and  a  person  who 
is  registered  in  the  ordinary'  way. 

A  person  registered  in  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  is  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
time  within  10  years.  He  cannot  lose 
that  right  without  a  comt  proceeding 
which  finds  him  to  be  disqualified:  yet 
in  section  5(d».  for  some  reason,  if  a 
person  does  not  vote  in  3  consecutive 
years,  he  loses  his  right  to  vote.  Is  that 
"not  a  rather  unusual  provision? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  refer  to  a  specific  Une  in 
the  bill?  We  do  not  find  any  subsection 
tdK 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  It 
is  under  section  5.  under  cd),  5id>.  it  is 
under  2.  where  it  has  been  determined 
by  an  examiner  that  a  citizen  did  not 
vote  at  least  once  during  3  consecu- 
tive years  while  Usted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  must  be 
looking  at  the  original  bill. 

Mr  ERVIN.    If  I  may  interpose  at  this 
point',  that  provision  has  been  transposed 
It  will  be  found  on  page  22  of  the  bill 
under  subsection  (d>— it  is  now  section 
7  (d> ,  on  page  22  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
It  it  roughly  the  same? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes;  it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  coirect. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  recall  the  discussion 
in  the  committee — and  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect on  this  point — this  is  to  provide  a 
kind  of  purging  device  which,  frankly, 
my  State  has.  without  the  enactment  of 
this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
believe  that  it  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  original  section  was 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  they  lose 
eligibility  to  vote  only  in  accordance 
with  State  law,  rather  than  according 
to  the  orisjinal  provision. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  refer  any 
further  to  that  provision? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.    No. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  third,  there 
is  another  similarity  existing  among 
these  five  States  which  cannot  escape 
notice.  Each  has  had  a  general  public 
policy  of  racial  segregation  within  the 
past  decade.  This  can  also  be  said  for 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  two  States 
in  which  numerous  political  subdivisions 
are  affected  by  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  most  of  the  States  which  main- 
tain tests  or  devices  but  in  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1964  there  are  statutes  prohibiting  racial 
discrimination  in  many  areas  of  en- 
deavor. 

In  short,  we  have  evidence  that  shows 
that  in  Mississippi,  while  6.4  percent  of 
the  nonwhite  voting  age  population  is 
registered  to  vote,  the  ratio  for  the  white 
voting  age  population  is  66.1.  Similarly, 
in  Alabama,  while  only  18.5  percent  of 
the  nonwhite  voting  age  is  registered  to 
vote,  the  ratio  for  the  white  voting  age 
population  is  66.2  percent.  In  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina,  while  the 
disparity  in  voting  registration  of  the 
races  is  not  as  dramatic  as  it  is  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  it  is  neverthe- 
less quite  great.  In  Georgia,  only  25 
percent  of  the  nonwhite  population  is 
registered  to  vote,  while  the  ratio  for 
the  white  voting  age  population  is  57.2 
percent.  In  Louisiana  the  respective 
ratios  are  30.5  percent  and  76.6  percent, 
and  in  South  Carolina  34.3  percent  and 
69.5  percent. 

We  have  further  evidence  in  the  form 
of  judicial  decisions  which  shows  that  in 
numerous  instances  this  disparity  in  reg- 
istration of  the  races  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests 
and  devices  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Indeed,  we  have  no  other 
sound  evidence  to  explain  this  disparity. 

And  finally,  after  taking  notice  of  a 
general  public  policy  of  racial  segrega- 
tion suggestive  of  voting  discrimination 
in  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
affected  by  the  bill,  we  have  concluded 
that  where  there  is  the  coincidence  of 
three  factors:  first,  the  maintenance  of 
tests  and   devices  as  qualifications  for 


voting;  second,  coupled  with  a  large 
Negro  population;  and,  third,  a  low  regis- 
tration and  electoral  participation,  there 
is  a  great  likelihood  that  there  exists 
massive  violations  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
conclude  that  in  those  States  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  where  determinations 
are  made  showing  the  existence  of  these 
factors,  low  registration  and  electoral 
participation  must  be  presumed,  until 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  produced  in 
court,  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  de- 
vices. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  published  a  report  sup- 
porting the  means  we  adopted  in  S.  1564 
to  effectively  implement  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  association  said  this  on  the 
subject  of  the  propriety  of  the  bill's 
"triggering"  mechanism: 

Congress  has  the  power  within  broad 
limits  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  evil 
and  "the  closeness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  means  adopted  and  the  end  to  be 
attained."  {Burroughs  v.  United  States,  290 
U.S.  534.548  (1934).) 

Although  the  cases  involving  statutory 
presumptions  operative  in  Federal  court  pro- 
ceedings are  not  strictly  opposite,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  stat- 
utory presumption  case  is  of  interest: 

"As  the  court  of  appeals  correctly  stated 
in  this  case,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislation  depends  upon  the  rationality  of 
the  connection  'between  the  fact  proved  and 
the  ultimate  fact  assumed.'  {Tot  v.  United 
States,  319  U.S.  463,  466.)  The  process  of 
making  the  determination  of  rationality  is, 
by  its  nature,  highly  empirical,  and  in  mat- 
ters not  within  specialized  Judicial  compe- 
tence or  completely  commonplace,  significant 
weight  should  be  accorded  the  capacity  of 
Congress  to  mass  the  stuff  of  actual  experi- 
ence and  cull  conclusions  from  it."  {United 
States  V.  Gainey,  85  Sup.  Ct.  574,  757  (1965).) 

Congress,  In  basing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  "the  stuff  of  actual  experience"  be- 
fore it,  could  validly  "cull  conclusions"  about 
the  relationship  among  voting  "tests  or  de- 
vices," extent  of  registration  and  voting,  and 
unconstitutional  discrimination. 

This,  we  have  done.  The  fact  that 
the  application  of  the  "triggering  mech- 
anism" may  reach  a  few  political  sub- 
divisions in  which  no  racial  discrimina- 
tion has  existed  in  the  voting  process 
does  not  detract  from  the  basic  validity 
or  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
formula.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
Burnet  v.  Wells,  289  U.S.  670,  681 : 

What  the  law  looks  for  in  establishing  Its 
standards  is  a  probability  or  tendency  of 
general  validity.  If  this  is  attained,  the 
formula  will  serve,  though  there  are  imper- 
fections here  and  there.  The  exception, 
if  it  arises,  may  have  its  special  rule. 

S.  1564  has  such  a  special  rule.  It 
provides  that  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division affected  by  the  formula  may 
bring  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment before  a  three-judge  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  any  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  can  demonstrate 
in  such  an  action  that  no  test  or  device 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  during  the  5  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  action,  it  may 
resume  using  such  tests  or  devices  as 
qualifications  for  voting.    In  fact,  if  the 


Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe 
that  no  test  or  device  has  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  for  5 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action, 
he  may  consent  to  the  entry  of  a  judg- 
ment to  that  effect.  Indeed,  this  special 
rule  is  probably  more  generous  than 
necessary,  for,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
once  said  about  a  legislative  rule  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission— As- 
signed  Car  Cases,  274  U.S.  564,  583,  per 
Brandeis,  J.: 

Its  authority  to  legislate  is  limited  to 
establishing  a  reasonable  rule.  But  in  estab- 
lishing a  rule  of  general  application,  it  is 
not  a  condition  of  its  validity  that  there 
be  adduced  evidence  or  its  appropriateness 
in  respect  to  every  railroad  to  which  it  will 
be  applicable.  In  this  connection,  the  Com- 
mission, like  other  legislators,  may  reason 
from  the  particular  to  the  general. 

Some  have  questioned  the  need  for  a 
statewide  suspension  of  tests  or  devices 
and  have  suggested  that  a  formula  be 
devised  for  making  the  suspension  effec- 
tive on  a  county-by-county  basis  only. 
I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  a  sound 
approach.  In  the  so-called  hard  core 
areas  we  are  not  confronted  with  a  local 
or  county  problem  of  discrimination.  In 
the  "hard  core"  States,  discrimination  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  State  creation  and 
State  policy.  Only  recently,  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  the  Government 
had  stated  a  good  cause  of  action  against 
the  entire  State  of  Mississippi  alleging 
that  the  State,  itself,  was  the  principal 
party  violating  the  15th  amendment. 

Presently  pending  in  the  district  court 
in  MontgomeiT.  Ala.,  is  a  case  in  which 
the  Goverrunent  is  charging  the  State  of 
Alabama  with  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment.  As  I  stated  previously,  on 
March  8  of  this  year  the  Government 
was  successful  in  a  suit  brought  against 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  district  court's 
finding  of  massive  racial  discrimination 
in  21  of  its  parishes  through  the  use  of 
the  State's  constitutional  interpretation 
test.  The  district  court  specially  found 
"massive  evidence  that  the  registrars  in 
these  21  parishes  discriminated  against 
Negroes  not  as  isolated  or  accidental  or 
unpredictable  acts  of  unfairness  by  par- 
ticular individuals,  but  as  a  matter  of 
State  policy  in  a  pattern  based  on  the 
regular,  consistent  predictable  uneo.ual 
application  of  the  tests."  The  Supreme 
Court,  affirming  the  district  court,  found 
that  the  constitutional  interpretation 
test  maintained  by  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana "as  written  and  applied  was  part  of 
a  successful  plan  to  deprive  Louisiana 
Negroes  of  their  right  to  vote."  This 
decision  was  placed  in  the  Record  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

The  danger  of  proceeding  on  a  county- 
by-county  basis  is  amply  illustrated  by 
what  took  place  in  some  localities  where 
an  effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  1954  and 
1955  requiring  the  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic school  facilities. 

For  example,  when  several  political 
subdivisions  in  Virginia  sought  to  com- 
ply with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
the  State  legislature  undertook  a  policy 
of  massive  resistance  forbidding  the  de- 
segregation  of   public   school  facilities. 
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wnally  after  a  drawn  out  battle  in  the 
Pederai  courts,  the  localities  prevailed, 
f  Lai  compliance  was  only  possible  after 
State  officials  were  enjoined  from  fur- 
ther obstruction. 

Events  which  took  place  in  New  Or- 
leans La.,  furnish  another  excellent  il- 
ustration.  When  efforts  were  made  by 
city  officials  to  desegregate  public  school 
facilities  in  New  Orleans,  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  did  everything  within  its 
Dower  to  obstruct  the  course  of  city  offi- 
Sals  Again,  local  compliance  only  was 
possible  after  a  long  drawn  out  battle 
in  the  Federal  courts  when  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  was  enjoined  from  fur- 
ther obstruction. 

There  is  further  danger  in  proceeding 
on  a  county-by-county  basis  because 
local  boards  of  registration  in  most  of 
the  States  affected  by  S.  1564  are  closely 
and  directly  controlled  by  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  State  boards  of  elec- 
tion or  other  State  agencies.  They 
would  be  bound  to  carry  out  State 
pohcies  regardless-  of  private  predilec- 
tions. 

We  would  be  negligent  in  our  duty  ii 
we  overlooked  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  have 
to  meet  it  head  on,  providing  the  remedy 
demanded  by  the  evil. 

Of  course,  S.  1564,  in  addition  to  reach- 
ing entire  States,  also  suspends  tests  and 
devices,  outlaws  poll  tax  and  authorizes 
Federal  examiners  in  certain  political 
subdivisions  considered  as  separate  units. 
Based  on  our  preliminary  determinations, 
Apache  County,  Ariz..  29  out  of  100 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  43  out  of 
130  counties  and  independent  cities  in 
Virginia  would  be  affected. 

S.  1564  leaves  no  room  for  the  further 
application  of  those  instruments  of  dis- 
franchisement which  have  been  so  effec- 
tively employed  for  that  pun^ose  in  the 
past.  It  completely  suspends  their  use. 
Those  of  us  who  support  this  bill  have 
considered  and  rejected  the  alternative 
of  providing  simply  for  the  appointment 
of  Federal  examiners,  leaving  these  ex- 
aminers free  to  apply  all  State  laws,  in- 
cluding tests  and  devices.  To  do  this 
merely  would  force  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  perpetuate  the  results  of 
years  of  past  discrimination  at  the  hands 
of  the  State.    Let  me  explain. 

We  know  from  evidence  introduced  by 
the  Attorney  General  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  in  many  Missis- 
sippi counties  for  example,  in  Clarke 
County,  Forrest  County,  George,  Panola, 
Sunflower,  Tallahatchie,  and  Walthall 
Counties  illiterate  whites  have  been  freely 
registered  to  vote  for  many,  many  years. 
This  is  also  true  for  such  Alabama  coun- 
ties as  Macon  and  Sumter  and  such 
Louisiana  parishes  as  Jackson  and  Pla- 
quamine.  Indeed,  in  some  court  cases, 
specific  findings  have  been  made  that 
whites,  unlike  Negroes,  were  not  required 
at  all  to  take  literacy  tests;  in  others, 
there  are  findings  that  whatever  test  was 
given,  whites,  again  unlike  Negroes,  were 
assisted  in  taking  the  tests.  The  point  is 
that  thousands  of  whites  are  on  the  rolls 
in  the  States  involved  who  have  never 
been  subjected  to  a  fairly  administered 
test.  Since  registration  is  permanent  in 
all  of  the  States  in  which  tests  or  devices 


would  be  suspended,  it  would  work  a  ter- 
rible injustice  to  require  Negroes  now  to 
pass  such  t€sts,  even  if  fairly  adminis- 
tered by  a  Federal  official,  while  the  il- 
literate whites  remain  on  the  rolls. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  sus- 
pending tests  and  devices.  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  in  the  areas  affected  by 
the  bill  there  exists  a  fundamental  edu- 
cational disparity  between  the  races. 
This  disparity  is  the  fault  of  the  States 
themselves.  Their  schools  for  Negroes 
were  never  equal  to  the  white  schools 
when  the  two  were  separate.  The  two 
systems  have  not  been  integrated  and 
equality  has  still  not  been  achieved. 

Sumter  County,  Ala.,  provides  an  ex- 
cellent illustration.  In  1935,  there  were 
536  white  and  5,400  Negro  children  en- 
rolled in  elementary  schools  in  Sumtar 
County.  For  eveiT  21  white  students 
there  was  1  teacher.  There  was  only 
1  teacher  for  every  45  Negro  students. 
The  white  teachers  were  paid  nearly  five 
times  as  much  as  Negro  teachers.  Ex- 
penditures per  pupil  were  even  more  dis- 
couraging. While  $75  per  pupil  was  ap- 
propriated for  white  students,  $4  per 
pupil  was  appropriated  for  Negro  stu- 
dents. 

Certainly  the  great  weight  of  respon- 
sibility for  equal  opportunity  in  the  coun- 
try today  is  in  the  area  of  additional  edu- 
cational opportunities.  The  figures 
which  I  have  stated  portray  as  dramatic 
evidence  of  unequal  opportunity  as  any 
that  I  have  discovered. 

In  1950,  the  story  was  not  changed.  It 
was  modified  somewhat.  While  the  dis- 
parity was  not  as  great  in  1950  as  it  was 
in  1935,  it  remained.  For  every  21  white 
students  there  was  1  teacher.  There 
was  1  teacher  for  every  30  Negro  stu- 
dents. A  Negro  teacher  received  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  a  white  teacher.  While  $198 
per  pupil  was  appropriated  for  white  stu- 
dents, $63  per  pupil  was  appropriated  for 
Negro  students.  Likewise,  expenditures 
to  provide  transportation  to  and  from 
schools  were  higher  for  whites  than  Ne- 
groes and  school  sessions  were  longer  for 
whites  than  for  Negroes. 

Yet,  in  order  to  vote  in  Sumter  County, 
Ala.,  under  State  law  a  Negro  would  have 
to  take  the  same  educational  achieve- 
ment test  that  is  administered  to  whites. 
These  States  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
They  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  provide 
their  Negro  citizens  with  an  inferior  edu- 
cation, while  at  the  same  time  require 
them  to  pass  a  stiff  educational  test  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote.  As  the  Attorney  General  said  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee: 

Years  of  violation  of  the  14th  amendment 
would  become  the  excuse  for  continuing  vio- 
lation of  the  15th  amendment  right  to  vote. 

Even  a  fairminded  Federal  examiner 
could  not  fairly  administer  a  literacy  or 
informational  test  under  these  condi- 
tions.  The  bias  is  built  in. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  tests  and 
devices  used  in  the  States  affected  by  the 
bill  are  simply  not  designed  nor  are  they 
susceptible  of  fair  administration.  For 
example,  it  would  be  impossible  even  for 
a  Federal  examiner  to  administer  fairly 
a    requirement    that    registered    voters 


must  vouch  for  new  applicants  in  areas 
where  practically  no  Negroes  are  regis- 
tered and  where  whites  cannot  be  found 
to  vouch  for  Negroes.  The  very  applica- 
tion of  this  device  in  such  a  place  would 
be  inevitably  discriminatory.  Another 
test  or  device  that  could  hardly  be  ad- 
ministered fairly,  at  least  not  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law,  is  the  requirement 
that  every  blank  space  on  a  registration 
application  be  filled  in  and  every  ques- 
tion properly  and  responsively  answered 
without  assistance.  This  is  required  even 
where  there  are  overlapping  questions, 
and  where  some  questions  are  long,  com- 
plex, and  deliberately  confusing. 

Similarly,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
an  examiner  fairly  to  administer  a  State 
law,  such  as  one  in  Mississippi,  which 
requires  that  applicants  give  a  satisfac- 
tory interpretation  of  any  provision  of 
the  State  constitution  which  the  regis- 
trar might  select,  and  to  which  there  is 
no  satisfactory  interpretation  short  of  a 
Supreme  Court  opinion.  In  order  to  ad- 
minister such  a  statute,  the  Federal  ex- 
aminer would  have  to  select  the  proper 
section — from  among  285  in  the  State 
constitution  in  question — and  then  de- 
termine the  appropriate  answer — a  ques- 
tion, of  course,  involving  the  meaning  of 
State  law.  It  might  be  noted  in  passing 
that  this  type  of  statute  is  now  being 
challenged  in  court  and  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality.  It  would  be  imseemly, 
at  the  very  least,  for  a  Federal  examiner 
to  attempt  to  administer  such  a  vague, 
uncertain,  and  indefinite  provision. 

A  complete  reregistration  is  not  the 
answer  either.  This  would  have  a  most 
undesirable  impact  upon  a  large  number 
of  illiterate  white  persons  who  have  been 
voting  all  their  adult  lives.  They  would 
be  disqualified  pursuant  to  State  literacy 
requirements  that  were  never  intended 
by  their  authors  to  result  in  the  disfran- 
chisement of  white  persons.  As  the  At- 
torney General  stated,  it  would  be  ironic, 
and  in  fact  contrary  to  the  true  purpose 
of  these  laws,  to  administer  them  in  such 
a  manner. 

In  short,  the  only  effective  and  reason- 
able means  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems is  the  suspension  of  the  tests  and 
devices  themselves  until  such  time  as 
they  can  no  longer  be  used  for  discrimi- 
natory purposes. 

On  the  other  hand  it  woiQd  not  do  just 
to  suspend  tests  and  devices — at  least  not 
in  those  areas  where  discrimination  is 
most  severe.  In  such  places,  Federal  offi- 
cials must  be  available  to  undertake  the 
job  of  qualifying  those  persons  eligible 
to  vote.  Thus,  S.  1564  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  request  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  appoint  Federal  ex- 
aminers, first,  in  any  political  subdivi- 
sion within  the  scope  of  the  formula  in, 
section  4(b)  of  the  bill  when  the  Attorney. 
General  certifies  that  he  has  received  20 
or  more  meritorious  complaints  of  voting 
discrimination  from  residents  of  any 
such  political  subdivision;  or  second, 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney 
General,  examiners  are  necessary  to  en- 
force guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment. 
Examiners  may  also  be  appointed  by  a 
court,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  bill, 
in  suits  brought  by  the  Attorney  General, 
imder  his  present  statutory  authority.     , 
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Examiners  are  required  to  examine  ap- 
plicants as  to  their  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing, placing  those  persons  who  meet  valid 
State  qualifications  on  a  list  of  eligible  . 
voters,  and  issuing  certificates  evidencing 
their  right  to  vote.  Examiners,  of  course, 
will  not  apply  those  tests  and  devices  sus- 
pended by  S.  1564,  but  will  apply  all  other 
State  qualifications  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  or  Federal  law. 

We  have  found  it  necessai-y  to  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  Federal  examin- 
ers because  we  know  that,  with  tests 
and  devices  suspended,  other  weapons 
will  remain  available  to  recalcitrant  reg- 
istrars. Too  often,  voting  discrimination 
is  not  put  to  rest  by  a  court  order  or  a 
statutory  command.  When  one  vehicle 
of  discrimination  is  enjoined  by  a  Fed- 
eral court,  another  invariably  arises. 

For  example,  the  registrars  in  East 
and  West  Feliciana  Parishes  were  en- 
joined by  a  three-judge  district  court  in 
United  States  v.  Louisiana,  225  F.  Supp. 
353.  which  was  affirmed  on  March  8. 
1965.  from  using  various  State  literacy 
tests.  Their  response  was  simply  to  close 
the  registration  office,  thus  freezing  the 
existing  unlav.-ful  registration  disparity 
in  those  parishes.  Six  months  elapsed 
before  the  Department  of  Justice  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  order  reopening 
these  offices.  Similarly,  in  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  the  registrars— as  found  by  the  dis- 
trict court  in  a  recent  decision— slowed 
down  the  pace  of  registration  to  prevent 
an  appreciable  number  of  Negroes,  no 
matter  how  qualified,  from  completing 
the  registration  process.  Any  effective 
bill  must  make  provision  for  the  use  of 
such  evasive  tactics.  The  appointment 
of  Federal  officials  is  the  only  reason- 
able method  of  achieving  the  needed 
objective. 

Rlr.  President,  we  have  diligently  set 
about  guaranteeing  to  every  citizen,  no 
matter  what  his  race  or  color,  the  right 
to  vote.  The  facts  are  in.  We  have 
studied  them  cautiously  and  thoroughly. 
We  have  acted  neither  from  vindictive- 
ness  nor  malice  but  from  compassion  and 
understanding.  It  is  no  credit  to  us  or 
our  Nation  to  propose  legislation  of  this 
sort.  The  wrongs  we  seek  to  rectify  here 
should  never  exist.  In  a  nation  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality  be- 
fore law,  it  becomes  us  little  to  call  upon 
the  organs  of  government  to  protect  that 
which  we,  as  people,  should  automatically 
recognize.  We  are,  however,  left  with  no 
choice.  We  act  because  others  have  made 
it  necessary  for  us  to  act.  We  are  re- 
sponding to  the  actions  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  tried  in  desperation  to 
circumvent  the  pronouncements  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments.  We  cannot 
let  them  succeed. 

We  are  not  urunindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  task.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  wrote  only  recently  in  the  case 
of  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1,  17: 

No  right  is  more  precious  In  a  free  country 
than  that  of  having  a  voice  In  the  electlOH^ 
of  those  who  make  the  laws  under  which,  afe 
good  citizens,  we  must  live.  Other  rights, 
even  the  most  basic,  are  Illusory  if  the  right 
to  vote  is  undermined. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  have  pro- 
posed S.  1564.  Committed  as  we  are  to 
this  fundamental  principle,  we  must  act 
now. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
UPI  ticker  tape,  report  No.  92,  purports 
to  give  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware   I  Mr.  Williams). 

The  ticker  tape  report  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Williams  spoke  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment as  the  Senate  resumed  its  debate  on 
the  bill.  He  said  his  "clean  elections" 
amendment  is  aimed  at  a  situation  which 
is  well  known  to  exist. 

"If  local  officials  do  not  or  will  not  *  ♦  ♦ 
it  becomes  necessary  for  Congress  to  act," 
Williams  said.  He  argued  that  the  right  to 
vote  is  meaningless  if  a  man's  vote  is  not 
counted  or  if  it  is  nullified  by  another  vote 
illegally  cast. 

"If  I  feel  that  the  Congress,  in  its  efforts 
to  see  to  it  that  the  integrity  of  a  man's 
right  to  vote  is  protected,  is  obligated  to  see 
CO  it  that  the  integrity  of  his  vote  itself  is 
protected,"  Williams  said. 

Williams  referred  to  what  he  called  "the 
famous  incident  in  Chicago  in  the  1960  elec- 
tions" when  82  votes  were  cast  in  a  precinct 
although  the  lists  showed  only  22  qualified 
voters. 

"Such  incidents  are  every  bit  as  much  a 
blot  on  the  American  image  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  are  instances  of  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  based  on  race  or  color." 
he  said,  "both  must  be  stamped  out,  and 
the  sooner,  the  better." 

The  office  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  been  notified  that  I  am  taking 
the  floor  to  reply  and  to  rebut  to  his 
charges.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  Sen- 
ator enter  the  Chamber  at  this  point. 

The  documents  on  the  election  of  1960 
in  Chicago  are  fortunately  very  complete. 
The  facts  can  be  very  clearly  stated.  In 
the  first  place,  the  precinct  in  which 
more  people  voted  than  were  said  to 
reside  in  the  precinct  at  the  time  of  the 
election  was  one  in  which,  between  the 
time  of  registration  and  the  time  of 
election,  an  urban  renewal  program  was 
carried  out.  Most  of  the  houses  and 
apartments  in  the  precinct  were  bull- 
dozed and  physically  disappeared. 

The  89  voters— not  82  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  said — had  resided  in 
the  precinct  at  the  time  of  registration, 
but  their  homes  had  been  literally  taken 
out  from  beneath  them  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  period  of  registration 
and  the  election.  They  had  not  had  time 
in  which  to  become  registered  in  other 
precincts.    There  was  no  fraud. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  have  made  an 
error  in  statement.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  that 
not  happen  in  many  instances  in  the 
country,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  also  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  where  individ- 
uals who  were  registered  in  a  precinct 
moved  and  thus  lost  their  right  to  vote? 
I  wish  there  were  something  we  could 
do  about  it. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  quoting  from 
the  UPI  dispatch  which  purports  to  give 
an  account  of  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  Both  the  UPI  and 
the  AP  tend  to  be  extremely  accurate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  res- 
idences were  bulldozed  and  the  homes  of 
those  people  were  physically  eliminated. 
They  did  not  have  time  to  register  in  the 
places  to  which  they  moved  after  the 
bulldozing  occurred.  What  should  hap- 
pen to  those  people?  Should  they  be 
completely  disenfranchised,  or  should 
they  be  pennitted  to  vote  in  the  places 
in  which  they  originally  resided  and  were 
registered? 

The  procedure  which  was  followed  was 
to  pennit  them  to  vote  in  the  place  where 
they  had  resided  and  where  they  were 
registered.  I  admit  that  that  was  only 
a  human  and  proper  procedure  to  follow. 
There  was  no  fraud. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did 
they  vote  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  believe  so.  It 
was  upheld  by  the  courts.  I  have  here 
a  quoted  decision  contained  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  for  July  25,  1961.  in  which 
Acting  County  Judge  John  M.  Karns 
dismissed  these  cases  and  charged  that 
the  prosecution  obtained  evidence  "by 
unfair  and  fundamentally  illegal  means." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
quotation  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dismisses  All  Voting  Cases— Karns  Rips 
Method  of  Gaining  Evidence 
The  last  10  cases  in  the  investigation  of 
the  November  8  election  were  dismissed  yes- 
terday by  Acting  County  Judge  John  M. 
Karns,  who  charged  that  the  prosecution  ob- 
tained evidence  "by  unfair  and  fundamen- 
tally illegal  means." 

Karns  said  that  the  cases  involved  a  mat- 
ter "of  even  greater  significance  than  tiie 
guilt  or  Innocence"  of  the  50  persons.  He 
said  evidence  was  obtained  "in  violation  of 
the  legal  rights  of  citizens." 

Karns'  ruling  pertained  to  8  of  the  10 
cases.  In  the  two  other  cases  he  ruled  that 
the  State  had  been  "unable  to  make  a  case." 
Contempt  proceedings  originally  had  been 
brought  against  677  persons  in  133  precincts 
by  Morris  J.  Wexler,  special  State's  attorney. 

ISSUE   JURY    SUBPENAS 

Wexler  admitted  in  earlier  court  hearings 
that  he  issued  grand  jury  subpenas  to  about 
200  persons  involved  in  the  election  investi- 
gation, questioned  the  Individuals  in  tlie 
criminal  courts  building,  but  did  not  take 
them  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mayer  Goldberg,  attorney  for  election 
judges  in  the  23d  ward,  58th  precinct,  argued 
this  procedure  constituted  intimidation. 
Wexler  has  denied  repeatedly  that  coercion 
was  used  in  questioning. 

Karns  said  it  was  a  "wrongful  act"  for 
Wexler  to  take  statements  "privately  and 
outside  of  the  grand  jury  room."  He  said 
this  constituted  a  "very  serious  misuse"  of 
the  criminal  court  processes. 

"Actually,  the  abuse  of  the  process  may 
have  constituted  a  contempt  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Cook  County,  although  vindication 
of  the  authority  of  that  court  is  not  tne 
function  of  this  court,"  said  Karns,  who  is  a 
city  judge  in  East  St.  Louis. 

"I  don't  care  what  it  involves,"  Karns  re- 
torted.   "I  am  not  going  to  subscribe  to  wM^ 
seems  to  be  your  philosophy  that  the  en 
justifies  the  means." 
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"COULDN'T    CONVICT    CUK" 

Karns  told  Wexler  that  Wexler  "couldn't 
convict  the  commonest  cur  on  the  street  with 
fhi?  tvDe  of  evidence." 

Tn  one  of  the  eight  cases  where  grand  jury 

suboenas  were  used  by  Wexler,  the  witnesses 

,-•6  Wexler 's  staff  statements  In  their  homes, 

Ind  declined  to  talk  in  the  criminal  courts 

^  The  two  cases  in  which  Karns  ruled  that 
wpxler  had  not  made  a  case  involved  the  28th 
and  46th  precincts  of  the  25th  ward.  The 
cases  were  not  related  to  the  subpena  ques- 

^  Karns'  final  action  was  in  contrast  to  his 
scathing  reprimand. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  special  attor- 
neys on  your  work,"  he  told  Wexler  and  two 

aids. 

WEXLER  DISAPPOINTED 

Outside  court,  Wexler  said  he  was  "very  dis- 
appointed" with  the   outcome. 

Wexler  said  he  will  file  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults with  the  chief  justice  of  the  criminal 
court,  who  appointed  him  to  investigate  elec- 
tion misconduct  in  December. 

FACED  SEVEN  CASES 

Karns  had  been  scheduled  this  week  to 
hear  7  cases  involving  35  persons.  Wexler 
had  charged  the  judges  in  these  cases  with 
■complimentary"  miscount  of  the  vote,  in 
which  votes  were  taken  from  one  candidate 
and  given  to  another. 

The  cases  involved  judges  in  the  33d,  24th, 
and  42d  precincts  of  the  31st  ward,  the  21st 
and  28th  precincts  of  the  29th  ward,  the  18th 
precinct  of  the  4th  ward,  and  the  9th  pre- 
cmct  of  the  23d  ward. 

The  case  of  the  judges  In  the  23d  ward, 
58th  precinct,  had  been  heard  previously  and 
uken  under  advisement  by  Karns.  Two  oth- 
er cases  also  were  under  advisement. 

After  reading  his  statement  discharging 
the  23d  ward  case,  Karns  told  Wexler  that  if 
the  seven  cases  scheduled  for  trial  also  in- 
volved persons  who  had  been  subpenaed,  he 
would  dismiss  them. 

CLAIMS  PRECEDENT  LACKING 

Wexler  complained  there  was  no  precedent 
in  Illinois  law  whereby  cases  of  this  nature 
were  dismissed  without  examination  of  the 
evidence 

"You  have  one  now,"  Karns  said. 

Wexler  contended  the  election  judges  in 
the  "complementary"  cases  were  guilty  of 
"serious  misconduct,"  and  that  the  figures  on 
the  voting  machines  alone  were  ample  evi- 
dence. He  said  the  statements  he  obtained 
which  the  judge  objected  to  were  not  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  contempt  of 
court  charge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
understand  the  Senator,  the  Court  said 
it  was  dismissed  because  the  evidence 
was  obtained  by  what  the  judges  thought 
were  unfair  methods.  But  the  point  is — 
had  they  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  this  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  them.  If  their 
vote  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
it  would  affect  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  neither  a  vio- 
lation of  law  or  ethics. 

There  was  another  case  to  which  our 
Republican  friends  often  refer,  namely 
an  instance  in  which,  when  the  ballot 
box  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  unused  and  spoiled  ballots  in  it.  It 
was  alleged  that  there  was  fraud  in  the 
counting  of  the  ballots.  The  truth  is 
that  after  the  ballots  were  counted,  they 
were  put  in  two  receptacles,  one  in  which 
the  votes  were  cast,  and  in  the  second 
the  spoiled  and  unused  ballots.  The 
boxes  with  the  spoiled  or  unused  ballots 


were  shipped  to  the  election  officials,  and 
the  others  were  shipped  to  the  ware- 
house for  storage.  In  this  one  case,  after 
the  board  of  judges  and  clerks  had  been 
on  duty  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
boxes  were  mixed  up,  and  the  box  with 
the  spoiled  and  empty  ballots  was  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners, 
and  the  other  ballots  were  sent  to  the 
warehouse. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  ballots  which 
were  cast  were  found  in  the  warehouse 
and  were  counted,  and  the  count  was 
found  to  agree  with  the  report  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  local  election  board. 
So  there  was  no  fraud  at  all. 

Those  are  about  the  only  two  concrete 
illustrations  that  our  Republican  friends 
have  ever  brought  forth.  Neither  of 
them  indicates  the  sUghtest  degree  of 
fraud. 

The  U.S.  attorney  at  that  time  was  a 
Republican.  Mr.  Robert  Tieken,  who 
made  the  statement  that  the  election  was 
cleaner  than  usual.  Those  are  his  words, 
not  mine.  Furthermore,  there  were  other 
statements  by  responsible  and  respect- 
able people. 

Mr.  Milburn  P.  Akers.  \\Titing  in  the 
Sun  Times,  which  favored  Vice  President 
Nixon  rather  than  Senator  Kennedy, 
said: 

Republicans  had  a  right,  legally  and 
morally,  to  contest  the  results.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
make  sweeping  charges  of  fraud  without  the 
evidence  to  back  them  up. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Just  a  moment.  I 
want  to  finish. 

The  results  of  this  election  and  the 
question  of  fraud  charges  were  investi- 
gated very  thoroughly  by  three  distin- 
guished University  of  Chicago  professors, 
Prof.  Herman  Finer,  Prof.  Jerome  G. 
Kerwin,  and  Prof.  C.  Herman  Pritchett, 
who  is  now  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  They  pre- 
pared a  detailed  report  pointing  out  that 
there  were  no  election  frauds  and  that 
these  charges  were  gross  misreprenta- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
An  Analysis  of  the  Press  Covekage  of  the 

1960  Election  in  Chicago 
(A  report  by   three   distinguished   political 
scientists.   Prof.  Herman  Finer,  Prof.  Je- 
rome     G.      Kerwin,     Prof.      C.     Herman 
Pritchett) 

SUMMARY 

This  Study  has  not  attempted  to  make  an 
independent  examination  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fraud  In  the  1960  Chicago  election. 
That  would  be  outside  the  competence  of 
anything  except  a  large-scale  ofBcial  investi- 
gation. What  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  to 
examine  the  evidence  put  forward  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Chicago  newspapers 
to  support  the  charges  of  fraud  which  they 
made  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  we  con- 
clude that  the  charges  that  wholesale  election 
fraud  was  perpetrated  in  Chicago  were  base- 
less and  unsubstantiated.  We  agree  with  the 
judgment  of  Milburn  P.  Akers,  writing  in 
the  Sun  Times,  when  he  said:  "Republicans 


had  a  right,  legally  and  morally,  to  contest 
the  results.  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  had  a  right  to  make  sweeping  charges  of 
fraud  without  the  evidence  to  back  them 

up." 

Chicago's  title  to  its  reputation  as  a  city 
of  good  government  and  decent  Intention  de- 
serves protection  from  irresponsible  defama- 
tion It  Is  hoped  that  this  report  can  have 
some  effect  In  restoring  the  civic  morale  of 
our  citizens  and  the  dignity  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  Nation  for  themselves  and  the 
onlcK)klng  world. 

AUTHORS  OF  THE  REPORT 

Herman  Finer,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, was  born  in  1898  In  Rumania  and  edu- 
cated in  England,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years.  Before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  reader  In  public  administration  at 
the  University  of  London.  He  was  a  visiting 
lecturer  at  Harvard  during  1944^6.  and 
joined  the  facultv  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago In  1946.  a'  specialist  In  the  field  of 
comparative  government.  Finer  Is  author  of 
a  number  of  books  Including  "Theory  and 
Practices  of  Modern  Government"  (1931), 
'English  Local  Government"  (1933),  "Mus- 
solini's Italy"  (1935),  "Municipal  Trading" 
(1941)  "The  Road  to  Reaction"  (1945). 
"America's  Destiny"  (1947).  "Administration 
and  Nursing  Ser\'lce"  (1951).  and  "The  Pres- 
idency: Crisis  and  Regeneration"  (1960). 

Jerome  G.  Kerwin,  professor  of  political 
science,  was  born  In  1896  In  Albany.  N.Y.  He 
received  the  A.B.  degree  in  1919  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  the  M.A.  In  1921,  and  the  Ph. 
D  In  1926,  both  from  Colu?nbla  University. 
He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  m  1923  after  teaching  at  Dartmouth 
for  2  years.  A  specialist  in  political  phlloso- 
phv,  both  medieval  and  classical.  Kerwin  is 
also  interested  in  municipal  government  and 
has  been  active  in  local  politics.  Among  his 
writings  are  such  books  as  'Federal  Water 
Power  Legislation"  (1926),  "Schools  and  City 
Government"  (coauthor  with  Nelson  B. 
Henry),  (1938).  "The  Great  Tradition" 
(1948),  and  "Catholic  Viewpoint  on  Church 
and  State"  (1960). 

C   Herman  Pritchett,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  political  science 
was  born  In  1907  In  Latham.  HI.    He  received 
his  AB    from   MUllkln   University   In    1927. 
and  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1937.    During  1938-39.  he  held  a  poet- 
doctoral   research  training   fellowship  frrai 
the    Social    Science    Research    Council.    He 
joined  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1940  and  was  named  chairman  of  the 
department    of    political    science    in     1948. 
Pritchett's  field  of  special  Interest  are  public 
administration  and  public  law.     He  Is  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  articles  and  of  the  follow- 
ing books:  "The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(1943)    "The  Roosevelt  Court"  (1948),  "Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Vinson  Court'  ( 1954) .  "The 
Political   Offender  and   the  Warren   Court'^^ 
(1958),   and   "The    American    Constitution 
1 1959) 

INTRODUCTORY    STATEMENT 

A  few  weeks  ago,  after  the  stories  about 
the  November  8  election  had  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  newspapers,  Herman  Finer,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  phoned  Mayor  Daley  and  stated 
that  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were  very 
disturbed  about  the  impression  that  these 
stories  were  giving  the  Nation,  and  indeed  the 
world  about  the  civic  reputation  of  Chicago^ 
Mayor  Daley  suggested  that  Mr.  Finer  and 
his  coUeagues  might  consider  attempting  to 
counteract  these  Impressions  by  making  a  re- 
port which  would  compare  the  charges  ol 
the  defeated  candidates  and  the  stories  n  the 
newspapers  with  the  actual  facts  established 
concerning  the  election.  Professor  Finer 
undertook  to  prepare  such  a  report,  associat- 
ing with  himself  two  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
political  science  department.  Jerome  G.  Ker- 
win and  C.  Herman  Pritchett. 
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In  releasing  this  report,  the  purpose  of  the 
authors  is  not  to  defend  the  Democratic 
Party  or  to  attack  the  Republican  Party,  but 
rather  to  make  a  sober  and  responsible  evalu- 
ation of  the  charges  which  have  created  such 
an  adverse  Image  of  Chicago.  This  matter 
is  particularly  serious  since  there  seems  to 
be  no  Indication  that  the  charges  about  the 
1960  Chicago  election  are  being  permitted  to 
die  down.  References  continue  to  appear  in 
the  national  press,  3  months  after  the  elec- 
tion, to  the  Chicago  "vote  frauds"  as  though 
they  had  been  fully  established.  One  na- 
tional magazine.  Look,  in  its  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1961.  published  a  lead  article  en- 
titled "How  To  Steal  an  Election."  and  carry- 
ing a  banner  headline  with  the  question, 
"How  Dishonest  are  Chicago  Elections?" 

The  authors  of  this  report  are  frank  to 
admit  that  they  are  Democrats,  and  Herman 
Finer  is  by  appointment  of  Mayor  Daley  and 
Governor  Stratton  an  unpaid  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Port  Author- 
ity. However,  they  are  also  political  scien- 
tists and  citizens  of  Chicago  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  confidence  in  election 
procedures  in  the  city  as  a  result  of  the 
press  treatment  of  the  1960  election.  They 
hope  by  this  report  to  restore  some  sense  of 
balance  on  this  issue  and  some  basis  for 
continuing  the  very  great  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  election  administration 
In  Chicago  in  the  past  decade  or  two. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  that  on 
some  issues  of  fact  inquiries  were  made  of, 
and  information  was  supplied  by,  Mr.  Earl 
Bush,  director  of  public  relations  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  has 
of  course  no  connection  with  or  responsibility 
for  this  study,  and  no  university  funds  were 
used  in  making  it. 

'  -^  STATEMENT 

Chicago's  responsible  citizens  are  fond  of 
their  city  and  desire  to  see  its  reputation  en- 
hanced. Yet  at  times  we  do  not  all  realize 
the  most  prudent  manner  of  correcting  what 
appears  to  be  wrong  in  our  civil  life.  The 
end.  very  good  in  itself,  of  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency in  all  walks  of  governmental  operation 
does  not  Justify  any  means  that  may  be 
chosen.  All  of  us  may  be  from  time  to  time 
carried  away  with  a  crusading  spirit  for 
causes  partisan  or  otherwise.  In  our  ardor 
for  attaining  a  good  end  we  may  forget  cer- 
tain grave  side  effects  caused  by  our  actions. 

Following  the  elections  of  November  8, 
1960,  serious  charges  were  made,  charges  re- 
peated and  amplified  by  the  Chicago  news- 
papers, imputing  dishonesty  and  fraudulent 
intent  to  election  officials  In  Chicago  and  to 
the  Democratic  Party  specifically.  The 
mayor  of  Chicago  acknowledged  that  there 
might  have  been  some  cases  of  irregularity 
and  many  cases  of  error  due  to  human  Judg- 
ment. Considering  the  election  process  in 
most  cities  of  the  land,  this  statement  might 
have  covered  all  of  them.  Nor  is  this  said  In 
derogation  of  the  cities,  for  rural  areas  have 
not  been  conspicuously  outstanding  as 
models  of  electoral  probity.  However,  this 
Is  often  overlooked  because  the  full  spotlight 
of  publicity  does  not  fall  on  them  as  It  does 
on  the  cities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  election 
machinery  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  continu- 
ously functioning  organism.  It  is  In  large 
part  set  up  only  for  an  occasional  specific 
day  and  thereafter  dismantled.  This  fact  in 
itself  accounts  for  many  of  the  errors  which 
enter  Into  the  election  process.  Remember- 
ing, too,  that  for  many  years — until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  in  fact — the 
election  process  was  entirely  the  business  of 
the  political  parties  themselves,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  great  deal  of  the  former  In- 
expert process  remains.  In  a  presidential 
election  thousands  of  people,  largely  ama- 
teur, are  engaged  to  carry  through  the  elec- 
tion process.  For  the  1960  election  In  Chi- 
cago, 25,000  election  Judges — Republican  and 
Democratic — were  appointed. 


That  there  should  be  a  sudden  awakening 
to  weaknesses  in  the  election  process  In  Chi- 
cago was  in  Itself  a  matter  of  civic  gratifica- 
tion. The  unfortunate  part,  however,  of  this 
awakening  was  its  excessive  nature.  Errors 
became  crimes  and  crimes  were  said  to  be 
wholesale.  Much  artificial  stimulation  kept 
the  campaign  going.  To  those  people  who 
have  watched  the  election  process  in  Cook 
County  for  many  years,  the  charges  were 
not  new  but  the  fervor  was  somewhat  sur- 
prising. The  veteran  students  of  elections 
remembered  a  time  dvirlng  the  first  quarter 
of  this  centviry  when  despite  machine  gim- 
nlngs  at  the  polls,  stolen  ballot  boxes,  open 
buying  of  votes.  Intimidation,  repetitive  vot- 
ing, estimating  and  not  counting  votes, 
short-penciling,  and  every  fraud  known  In 
the  dictionary  of  corrupt  elections,  it  was 
Impossible  to  arouse  the  Interest  of  any  one 
of  the  organizations  now  worthily  active  In 
elections. 

To  be  sp>ecific,  politics  was  a  "dirty  busi- 
ness" in  which  the  Chicago  Bar  Association, 
the  Association  of  Commerce,  and  other  like 
organizations  would  not  engage.  Yet  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  quiet  work  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Men's  City 
Club,  and  the  Women's  City  Club,  and  peo- 
ple at  our  universities  brought  continual 
progress.  While  there  are  obvious  weak- 
nesses still  in  our  election  machinery  and 
methods,  the  amount  of  improvement  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  extraordinary. 

Whatever  irregularities  have  been  evident 
In  the  recent  election  do  not  merit  for  Chi- 
cago the  low  insinuations,  the  bitter  criti- 
cisms, or  the  hopeless  despair  of  our  political 
morals  displayed  by  so  many  publications 
both  here  and  abroad.  Much  of  what  was 
said  and  done  was  generated  by  the  heat 
characteristic  of  all  political  struggles,  yet 
the  general  results  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  city  were  most  unfortunate. 

The  1960  election  in  Chicago  was,  In  fact, 
according  to  Republican  U.S.  District  Attor- 
ney Robert  Tieken,  cleaner  than  iisual.  And 
yet  this  election  was  made  the  occasion  for 
an  unjustified  and  unsubstantiated  attack 
of  extraordinary  violence  on  Chicago's  civic 
reputation.  The  assault  was  led  by  the 
official  heads  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Illi- 
nois and  especially  in  Cook  County,  and  was 
aided  by  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  understandable  that  In  an  election 
as  close  as  the  one  of  1960,  the  defeated  can- 
didates should  make  strenuous  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  results.  But  Indiscriminate  and 
irresponsible  charges  of  thievery,  corruption, 
and  fraud  are  not  an  acceptable  method  of 
contesting  election  results.  This  fact  was 
recognized  in  the  position  taken  at  his  fare- 
well press  conference  by  Vice  President 
Nixon,  who  had  more  at  stake  in  the  election 
than  any  other  Republican : 

"I  believe,  first,  that  the  time  to  work  for 
correcting  such  evils  is  before  election  day, 
instead  of  protesting  afterward.  I  am  going 
to  devote  consider£»bIe  time  now  to  recom- 
mending changes  In  our  voting  system.  And. 
second,  I  must  point  out  that  no  party  has  a 
monopoly  on  this  type  of  cheating." 

Chicago  and  Illinois  Republican  leaders 
did  not  follow  this  policy.  They  originated 
charges  such  as  the  following:  Frank  Ferllc 
of  the  States  attorney's  office  charged  that 
the  election  was  "probably  the  worst  In  elec- 
tion memory."  Republican  Cook  County 
Chairman  Francis  X.  Connell,  a  defeated  can- 
didate, said  there  had  been  fraudulent  voting 
In  as  many  as  800  precincts,  and  that  the 
Democrats  had  stolen  100,000  votes.  Wil- 
liam H.  Fetrldge,  chairman  of  the  Midwest 
Volunteers  for  Nixon-Lodge,  said:  "We  have 
information  that  more  than  25,000  persons 
in  the  skid  row  area  voted  the  'right  way' 
in  exchange  for  whisky  and  money."  Prank 
Durham,  of  the  Committee  on  Honest  Elec- 
tions, said  he  "had  never  seen  fraudulent 
practices  more  vicious  in  his  25  years  of  poll 
watching."    District     Attorney     Adamowskl 


charged  flatly  that  the  White  House  had  been 
"stolen."  > 

The  Chicago  newspapers  printed  these 
charges,  seldom  pointing  out  the  lack  of 
supporting  evidence  for  them.  Moreover, 
the  newspapers  themselves  became  partici- 
pants In  the  campaign  to  picture  the  election 
as  fraudulent,  and  on  their  own  account  re- 
peated, multiplied,  and  pyramided  the 
charges  of  fraud  In  a  day-to-day  crescendo. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  campaign, 
minor  incidents  and  Irregularities  were  re- 
peatedly blown  up  into  the  appearance  of 
major  and  Intentional  frauds.  A  survey  of 
the  press  stories  that  appeared  in  the  weeks 
following  the  election,  made  by  Herman 
Finer,  is  attached  to  this  statement.  His  re- 
port covers  an  ample  and  representative 
sample  of  the  stories  that  appeared,  and 
shows  the  pattern  and  technique  of  the 
propaganda  campaign  conducted  by  the 
metropolitan  press,  which  gave  the  whole 
country,  and  even  foreign  nations,  the  im- 
pression that  the  Chicago  election  was  a 
dirty,  foul,  crooked,  thieving,  morass  of  evil 
doing. 

The  newspapers  may  argue  that  they  only 
carried  the  quotations  of  officials,  candidates, 
and  others  who  were  active  in  the  election— 
that  they  did  not  themselves  make  the 
charges  and  accusations.  But  what  actually 
happened  in  many  cases  was  that  the  news- 
papers would  carry  stories  of  allegations; 
then  make  the  allegations  charges;  then 
make  the  charges  facts;  then  make  the  facts 
conclusions — the  conclusions  being  that  the 
election  was  stolen  in  Chicago. 

Only  a  few  examples  of  the  misleading 
effect  of  newspaper  coverage  can  be  given. 
The  prime  example  of  alleged  election  fraud, 
referred  to  time  and  time  again  in  the  press, 
concerned  the  50th  precinct  of  the  2d  ward, 
where  there  was  admittedly  an  overcast  of 
the  vote.  The  facts  appeared  to  be  that  in 
this  precinct  most  of  the  houses  had  been 
recently  demolished,  but  that  the  former 
occupants  had  returned  on  election  day  and 
been  permitted  to  vote.  After  this  case  had 
been  exploited  In  many  newspaper  stories, 
George  Thlem  finally  conceded  in  an  article 
in  the  Daily  news  on  November  25  that  "it 
would  be  hard  to  prove  deliberate  fraud  In 
this  precinct.  A  more  likely  explanation  Is 
the  unfamillarlty  of  the  election  Judges  and 
their  duties,  and  the  election  laws." 

On  December  2,  the  Tribune  printed  a 
story  with  the  headline.  "Nixon  Gain  Is 
1.214  on  Machines:  GOP."  The  subhead- 
line  is  "See  State  Victory  With  Canvass  of 
Paper  Ballots."  Then  follows  a  bulletin: 
"Vice  President  Nixon  made  a  net  unofBclal 
gain  of  1,214  votes  through  a  Republican 
comparison  of  actual  voting  machine  figures 
with  official  canvass  tallies.  It  was  learned 
early  today.  Ralph  Berkowitz,  an  attorney 
aiding  the  GOP  said  Nixon  apparently  can 
go  on  to  carry  Illinois  on  the  paper  ballot 
recount.  The  Republican  voting  machine 
study,  carried  out  by  a  firm  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants,  also  showed  a  net  gain  in 
Chicago  of  1,616  votes  for  State's  Attorney 
Benjamin  S.  Adamowskl." 

These  flg\u-es— 1,214  and  1.616— disap- 
peared in  the  following  days.  The  so-called 
machine  study  carried  out  by  a  firm  of  certi- 
fied accountants  never  was  presented  or  pub- 
lished. In  fact  the  name  of  the  firm  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  print.  Yet  this 
account  was  carried  not  only  by  the  Tribune 
but  by  all  three  other  Chicago  newspapers, 
and  the  figures  and  the  story  disappeared 
from  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  as  well, 
with  never  an  explanation. 

The  Dally  News  of  November  12  sUted 
that  William  H.  Fetrldge,  chairman  of  th£ 
Midwest    Volunteers    for    Nlxon-Lodge,  had 
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'A  technical  error.  Adamowskl  actu^y 
was  State's  attorney.  He  Is,  however,  de- 
scribed correctly  elsewhere  In  the  report. 


"recalled  that  in  1952  Secretary  of  State 
rentier  was  an  apparent  loser  by  10,000 
roteTbut  the  recount  made  him  the  winner 
bv  9  000  "  The  article  then  quotes  Fetrldge 
dh-ectly  "There  Is  a  precedent  for  this;  that 
iTwbat'  gives  us  encouragement."  But  the 
fLt  is  that  there  was  no  recount  In  1952  In 
the  election  for  secretary  of  state.  Surely 
the  files  of  the  Dally  News  would  have  read- 
Uv  revealed  this  fact. 

No  one  can  question  the  constructive  work 
which  our  newspapers  in  Chicago  have  done 
on  many  occasions.  We  are,  however,  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  which  does  not 
nromote  a  wholesome  reporting  of  political 
news  with  all  lour  newspapers  following  one 
narty  line  on  national  questions.  If  It  Is 
worthwhile  in  our  politics  to  have  a  vigor- 
ous two-party  system,  it  Is  as  worthwhile  to 
have  a  two-party  press. 

In  the  light  of  the  charges  made  concern- 
ing the  1960  election,  it  is  Important  to  re- 
capitulate the  facts  that  have  subsequently 
been  established  about  the  election. 

Pact  1:  A  recheck  of  the  voting  machines 
in  Chicago  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  312 
votes  for  Nixon  out  of  a  total  of  1,780.000 
votes  cast— an  amazingly  accurate  reporting 
of  the  vote. 

Fact  2:  The  recheck  of  the  voting  ma- 
chines in  the  State's  attorney's  race  resulted 
In  a  net  gain  of  435  for  Adamowskl. 

Fact  3:  On  the  "discovery  recount"  of  the 
paper  ballots,  Adamowskl  gained  a  net  of 
6  342  out  of  417.000  votes,  leaving  him  some 
2(3.000  votes  short  of  the  number  that  wo\ald 
be  required  to  overturn  the  election  of  his 
opponent.  A  discovery  recount  of  paper  bal- 
lots Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
a  candidate  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
would  wish  to  file  a  petition  for  a  recount, 
and  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  official  canvass. 
Pact  4:  The  State  electoral  board,  com- 
posed of  fo\u-  Republicans  and  one  Demo- 
crat, certified  the  Kennedy  victory  In  the 
State  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  fraud  In  Cook  County 
to  change  the  canvass. 

Fact  5:  The  first  assistant  U.S.  attorney. 
Albert  F.  Manlon,  was  quoted  extensively  In 
the  press  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  nvm- 
ber  of  indictments  being  returned  by  the 
Federal  grand  Jury,  and  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints were  reported  as  having  been  re- 
ferred to  the  grand  Jury  for  possible  prose- 
cution. Yet  the  December  grand  Jxiry  re- 
turned only  two  Indictments,  and  the  Janu- 
ary grand  Jury  did  not  ret\im  a  single  one. 
Further  investigations  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  election  laws  will  no  doubt  be 
made,  and  should  be  made,  according  to  the 
regular  procedxires  of  the  law.  They  might 
indeed  establish  additional  cases  of  viola- 
tion. A  recount  of  the  paper  ballots  in  the 
State's  attorney's  race  Is  now  beginning,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  yield  evidence 
of  errors  In  the  count.  Because  of  the 
many  opportunities  for  error  or  fraud  cre- 
ated by  the  use  of  paper  ballots.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  city  council,  at  the 
request  of  Mayor  Daley,  has  appropriated 
a  half  million  dollars  for  additional  voting 
machines  so  that  paper  ballots  can  In  the 
future  be  eliminated  entirely  In  the  city. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  extreme  parti- 
san nature  of  the  recent  struggle  over  the 
results  of  the  1960  elections  will  not  prevent 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  alike 
from  taking  stock  of  our  election  laws  with 
a  view  to  their  reform.  It  Is  commendable 
that  various  proposals  for  revising  the  elec- 
tion laws  and  procedures  are  being  made. 
Mrs.  Marie  H.  Suthers,  Republican  member 
of  the  Chicago  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners, has  made  some  thoughtful  propos- 
als which  should  be  carefully  studied.  It 
goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  any 
changes  in  the  election  laws  should  apply 
to  the  entire  State,  for  election  irregularities 
liave  not  been  a  monopoly  of  any  one  section 
of  the  State  or  any  one  party. 


In  any  revision  of  the  election  laws,  we 
suggest  that  the  foUowlng  proposals  deserve 
consideration : 

1.  The  fundamental  cause  of  bewilder- 
ment among  the  voters  and  the  election 
Judges  Is  the  long  ballot.  This  makes  it  al- 
most Impossible  for  even  the  most  interested 
citizens  to  make  and  mark  a  rational  choice 
for  all  positions,  and  it  Incredibly  complicates 
the  counting  process. 

2.  So  long  as  a  reform  of  the  long  ballot 
proves  to  be  Impossible,  the  one  most  re- 
liable general  assurance  of  the  purity  of  the 
electoral  count  is  the  Installation  of  vot- 
ing machines  In  every  precinct  In  the  entire 
State  of  Illinois.  They  are  costly,  but  so 
Is  a  citizen's  vote  precious. 

3.  We  should  consider  whether  It  is  the 
part  of  political  prudence  to  elect  National, 
State,  and  local  officials  at  the  same  election, 
and  whether  a  method  of  staggering  these 
elections  could  not  be  developed. 

4.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  reform  our 
election  laws  in  order  that  voters  who  have 
changed  their  addresses  shortly  before  an 
election  may  be  permitted  to  vote  in  national 
p1  factions 

5.  Improvement  of  the  caliber  of  official 
personnel  at  polling  places  In  elections  is 
badly  needed  In  some  areas. 

6.  The  administration  of  Chicago's  perma- 
nent registration  system  can  undoubtedly 
be  improved. 


ANALYSIS    OF    CHICAGO    NEWSPAPEE    STOEIES    ON 
I960  ELECTION 

One  of  the  first  charges  of  election  irreg- 
ularity was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Hon- 
est Elections  headed  by  David  H.  Brill.  This 
committee  claimed  to  be  nonpartisan  and 
permanent.  In  fact,  practically  aU  Its  mem- 
bers were  Republican.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  set  up  just  before  the  election  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  November  8  election 
alone.  From  the  beginning.  It  worked  hand 
In  glove  vrith  the  regular  Republican  Party 
officials  at  all  levels  and  with  the  four  metro- 
politan newspapers  of  Chicago. 

On  November  8  and  9,  In  the  Dally  News, 
the  committee  alleged  Its  clean  election  drive 
had  prevented  a  minimum  of  100.000  fraudu- 
lent votes  in  Cook  County.  The  very  word 
"fraudulent"  prejudged  the  case,  and  no  basis 
for  the  100,000  figure  was  ever  given,  al- 
though it  became  a  figoire  often  repeated  by 
top  Republican  officials  and  by  the  news- 
papers. The  only  particulars  received  from 
this  organization  were  that  most  of  the 
100  000  would  be,  or  had  been,  ghosts  who 
were  afraid  to  come  out.  This  was  evidently 
a  figment  of  the  imagination. 

According  to  the  Daily  News  of  November  9. 
the  VS.  attorney's  office  In  nUnols  had  re- 
ceived and  investigated  400  complaints.  And 
although  Mrs.  Marie  Suthers,  Republican 
member  of  the  board  of  election  commission- 
ers said,  "I  can't  prove  a  thing,"  the  first 
assistant  State's  attorney,  Frank  Ferllc.  al- 
leged a  deliberate  effort  to  disfranchise  the 
voters  and  charged  that  the  November  8 
election  was  probably  the  worst  In  election 
memory.  Mrs.  Suthers  did  not  pin  herself  to 
the  100.000  figure  but  made  it  10.000,  a  con- 
siderable drop. 

The  term  "fake  votes"  was  used  in  a  very 
heavy  headline  by  the  Dally  News  on  Novem- 
ber 9  giving  the  reader  the  Impression  that 
fake  votes  were  proven,  whereas  they  were 
only  an  allegation  made  by  Interested  parties. 
In  another  section  of  the  same  newspaper 
one  alleged  ghost  voter  was  the  subject  of  a 
long  story  because  he  had  been  allowed  to 
vote  on  affidavit  by  a  Democratic  precinct 
captain.  Several  of  such  cases  were  alleged, 
but  only  one  more  name  was  actually  given; 
and  It  was  admitted  that  In  that  case  the 
man  concerned  had  actually  lived  at  the  res- 
idence sworn  to. 

On  November  9  the  Chicago  Tribune  began 
to  participate.  Its  headlined  article  put  the 
word  "error"  in  quotes  In  the  allegation  that 
10  000  had  been   denied  the  right  to  vote. 


Without  any  evidence  It  charged  "Names  n- 
legaUy  Taken  Prom  the  Lists."  In  the  body 
of  the  article  thxis  headlined,  aU  that  ap- 
peared was  that  Mrs.  Suthers  charged  that 
names  were  omitted  from  the  lists.  She 
blamed  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  precinct 
captains  during  October,  and  so  far  she  did 
not  charge  fraud  or  Illegality. 

Of  1.200  voting  complaints  In  the  State's 
attorney's  office,  500  were  regarding  omission 
from  the  voting  lists.  And  the  numerous 
complaints  sent  In  to  the  Tribune  were  for 
the  same  reason.  But  the  Instances  actuaUy 
given  were  less  than  those  to  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  They  may  have 
shown  evidence  of  error,  but  certainly  not 

of  fraud.  ^  ^^„ 

On  November  10  the  DaUy  News  took  GOP 
County  Chairman  Francis  X.  ConneU  at  his 
word  that  there  was  fraudulent  voting  In 
as  many  as  800  precincts.  It  may  l>e  noted 
that  this  charge  was  made  by  a  defeated  can- 
didate and  by  a  political  leader  who  had  been 
rejected  In  the  voting. 

On  November  10  the  DaUy  News  began  to 
Inject  a  further  note  of  suspicion  Into  the  Is- 
sue by  printing  the  headline.  "Missing 
BaUots— Where  They  Went,"  and  the  word 
"missing"  was  Itself  put  into  quotation 
marks  by  the  newspaper,  no  doubt  with  the 
Insinuation  that  If  they  were  missing,  they 
were  missing  by  design. 

The  headline  also  mentions  several  thou- 
sand votes  lost,  and  In  the  body  of  Its  article 
It  used  quotation  marks  around  the  word 
"lost."  But  then  it  says  that  actually  the 
votes  were  not  so  much  lost  as  unrecorded 
In  the  unofficial  returns. 

On  November  10,  Chicago's  American  came 
out  with  the  word  "fraud"  in  a  heavy  head- 
line entitled,  "Himdreds  Pace  Vote  Fraud 
Quiz."  It  would  have  been  more  faithful  to 
the  public  to  have  said.  "Hundreds  Face  Pos- 
sible Vote  Fraud  Quiz."  The  tentative  na- 
ture of  the  Information  actuaUy  at  Its  dis- 
posal, may  be  seen  from  some  subsequent 
lines  In  the  same  article  where,  quoting  first 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Alfred  Manion,  the 
American  said,  "Entire  first  ward  precinct 
may  be  summoned  before  the  Jurors  to  an- 
swer complaints  about  chain  voting,  mul- 
tiple voting,  and  the  buying  of  votes."  The 
reader  should  notice  the  terms  "may  be"  and 
"complaints."  What  has  been  done  here 
Is  to  caU  names  by  false  Information  in  the 
headline  and  then  to  hedge  In  the  body  of  the 
£irtlclc> 

This  same  American  article  said  that  the 
U  S    attorney's  office  had  received  400  com- 
plaints during  the  election.    This  is  avery 
marked  reduction  from  the  figures  of  100.000 
and    10  000.     Mr.    Manion    said    that    about 
20  to  25  of  these  would  require  investigation. 
On  November  10  the  Daily  News  quoted 
Ferllc  as  saving  that  Adamowskl  was  'the 
principal  victim  of  fraudulent  voting  prac- 
Uces"     He  said  that  "hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  disfranchised  by  sloppy 
canvassing."    But    this    is    not    fraud.    He 
also  aUeged  tliat  "thoxisands  of  ghost  vot- 
ers ••  •  iiad    undoubtedly    gone    to    the 
polls,"   without   any   proof   that   they   had 
Furthermore,  he  admitted  that  "we  are  stUl 
weeding  the  wheat  from  the  chaff."     In  other 
words,  no  proof,  not  even  any  tenable  accu- 
sation of  fraud,  was  given.     The  allegations 
concerned  possible  IrregulariUes. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Tieken 
said  that  he  would  take  action  "if  we  have  a 
provable  violation  of  the  conspiracy  laws 
with  the  intention  of  defrauding  the  voter. 
But  Benjamin  Adamowskl.  defeated  candi- 
date for  State's  attorney.  caUed  himself  the 
victim  of  an  unfair  fight  and  said  this  was 
shocking  and  disgusting. 

On  November  11  the  Dally  News  had  th« 
headline  "Pour  Vote  Fraud  Probes  Started 
in  City  and  County."  In  the  article  It  said 
that  these  were  to  detect  fraudulent  votei 
cast  It  could  have  used  the  words  "alleged 
fraudulent  votea."  but  It  gave  the  impression 
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that  the  votes  were  fraudulent  and  merely 
needed  to  be  substantiated.  Mr.  Manlon 
charged  that  there  had  been  a  morass  of 
vote  buying  in  the  first  ward. 

By  November  11  the  Republican  National 
Committee  got  into  the  act.  It  stirred  up  a 
commotion  in  Chicago  by  the  announcement 
that  State  and  county  GOP  chairmen  in  Illi- 
nois and  five  other  States  had  been  asked 
to  investigate  all  charges  of  voting  irregulari- 
ties, and  that  they  should  advise  its  chair- 
man and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
American  explained  this  tactic  by  showing 
how,  if  only  the  electoral  votes  of  Illinois 
and  one  or  two  other  States  could  be  seized 
from  Kennedy,  then  the  election  could  still 
go  to  Nixon. 

On  November  11  the  Tribune  reported  that 
Manion,  who  had  talked  of  "morass."  ex- 
plained that  he  had  received  more  than  500 
complaints  on  election  day  of  which  20  or 
25  deserved  serious  investigation.  The  com- 
plaints, by  the  way.  he  said  involved  both 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  Parties. 
The  Tribune  headline  states.  "United 
States  Asks  Vote  Fraud  Probes  in  Five 
Wards."  In  fairness  the  headline  should 
have  said  that  the  charges  were  only  allega- 
tions. Furthermore,  in  the  subheadline  they 
used  the  phrase  "Complaints  of  Ballot  Sell- 
outs Studied"  without  specifying  a  single 
concrete  example. 

The  allegations  by  State's  Attorney  Adam- 
owski  were  repeated  in  all  or  almost  all  of 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  newspapers,  and 
this  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  days,  giving  a 
cumulative  effect  to  the  impression  of  scan- 
dal on  the  public  mind.  But  there  never 
appeared  any  evidence  to  supF>ort  his  chal- 
lenge of  the  election,  and  his  charges  of 
skulduggery  that  was  shocking  and  disgust- 
ing. He  admitted  that  he  had  no  direct 
evidence  but  based  charges  on  stories  he  had 
beard. 

An  article  in  the  American  on  November 
11  carried  the  headline  "Canvassers  Find  Er- 
rors in  Vote  Tallies,"  and  a  lead  sentence. 
"Some  of  the  election  results  don't  add  up. 
Just  as  many  Republicans  had  complained." 
This  is  a  typical  example  of  misleading  cov- 
erage. The  article  quotes  three  examples. 
In  the  22d  ward,  27th  precinct,  election 
Judges  added  253  for  Nixon  and  253  for  Ken- 
nedy and  got  a  total  of  505.  Of  course,  the 
result  should  have  been  506.  This  as  a  dif- 
ference of  one  vote — certainly  a  trivial  foun- 
dation for  implications  of  the  headline  and 
lead  sentence.  The  second  example  was  in 
the  18th  ward,  27th  precinct,  where  election 
Judges  added  up  the  vote  for  Kennedy  and 
reached  a  total  of  379.  The  precinct  cap- 
tain's tally  sheets  showed  279.  However,  the 
paper  drew  no  conclusion  from  this  as  to 
who  was  at  fault  or  what  was  its  significance. 
In  the  third  example  involving  the  15th  pre- 
cinct of  ward  17,  the  Judges'  tally  sheet  was 
said  to  have  shown  that  516  persons  voted. 
Yet  532  voted  for  the  President  and  the  two 
voting  machines  together  totaled  556. 

All  that  this  kind  of  instance  could  prove, 
and  these  were  the  only  ones  given,  was 
that  the  tallies  had  in  some  way  or  another 
not  been  accurate.  But  they  do  not  show 
who  was  at  fault  or  why.  It  certainly  did  not 
add  up  to  a  kind  of  situation  where  the 
Presidency  could  change  hands  as  alleged  by 
those  who  had  begun  by  charging  that  a 
hundred  thousand  irregtUaritles  had  oc- 
curred, and  then  reduced  the  figure  to  10,000 
and  so  on,  getting  less  and  less  each  time 
they  were  challenged  to  produce  evidence. 
The  metropolitan  press  freely  carried  the 
remarks  of  William  H.  Fetridge,  chairman  of 
the  Midwest  Volunteers  for  Nixon-Lodge,  re- 
gardless of  how  fantastic  the  statements 
were.  In  the  American  of  November  12, 
Fetridge  said:  "We  have  Information  that 
more  than  25,000  persons  in  the  skid  row  area 
voted  the  right  way  in  exchange  for  whisky 
and  money."     To  this  Adamowski  added  the 


solemn  statement:  "I  am  satisfied  there  was 
fraud.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  the 
buying  of  votes  got  hidden  away."  And 
Adamowski  having  echoed  Fetridge  obliged 
by  echoing  Adamowski.  He  said:  "I  looked 
at  those  figures;  the  fantastic  totals  that 
the  Democratic  machine  rolled  up,  and  I  can- 
not help  but  become  alarmed." 

In  the  Daily  News  of  November  12  it  was 
stated  that  Fetridge  recalled  that  in  1952 
Secretary  of  State  Carpentier  was  an  ap- 
parent loser  by  10,000  votes,  but  the  recount 
made  him  winner  by  9.000.  This  Is  a  glaring 
example  of  quoting  so-called  responsible 
sources  without  any  regard  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  remarks.  For  the  fact  is  that 
there  was  no  recount  in  the  1952  election  for 
Secretarv  of  State  in  which  the  contestants 
were  Charles  Carpentier,  Republican,  and 
Edward  J.  Barrett,  the  incumbent.  It  is 
highly  questionable  whether  a  newspaper 
should  carry  a  quotation  which  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  known  was  false. 

A  newspaper  may  contend  that  it  is  not 
breaking  faith  with  the  public  in  carrying  a 
quotation  as  long  as  they  indicate  the  source. 
They  may  say  the  newspaper  is  not  making 
the  charges — the  man  quoted  is  making  the 
charges.  But  surely  the  files  of  the  Daily 
News  would  have  readily  revealed  that  there 
was  never  any  recount  in  the  election  for 
Secretary  of  State  in  1952. 

In  the  Tribune  simultaneously  a  great 
amount  of  space  was  given  to  alleged  thou- 
sands of  telegrams  complaining  of  vote  frauds 
and  asking  for  probes  to  the  GOP  head- 
quarters in  Washington;  biit  it  was  notable 
that  the  wires  on  the  most  part  did  not 
contain  specific  Information. 

In  an  article  In  the  Tribune  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  Frank  Durham,  a  LaSalle  Street  in- 
surance man,  and  a  member  of  the  honest 
election  committee,  alleged  that  the  Demo- 
cratic machine  had  stolen  the  election  from 
Nixon  and  Adamowski  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  fraudulent  practices  more  vicious  in  his 
25  years  of  poll  watching.  This  was  a  com- 
pletely irresponsible  charge,  but  no  warning 
was  given  in  the  Tribune's  article  that  a  very 
serious  investigation  would  be  needed  before 
such  charges  could  be  believed.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  this  was  the  statement  by  Tleken 
that  the  1960  election  in  Chicago  was  cleaner 
than  usual. 

At  this  time  it  was  suggested  that  If  there 
was  to  be  a  recount  In  Cook  County  it  would 
be  fair  to  recount  the  vote  in  the  whole 
State.  In  response  to  this,  all  that  Mr.  Fet- 
ridge could  answer  was  that  there  has  never 
been  any  history  of  fraud  down  there. 
Underlying  this  statement  by  Fetridge,  is  the 
constant  repetition  by  the  metropolitan  press 
of  the  theory  that  something  had  to  be  wrong 
because  the  Democratic  Party  was  a  heavy 
victor  in  Chicago.  But  the  tremendous  ma- 
jorities received  by  Republican  candidates 
downstate  were  never  clouded  by  accusations 
of  fraud  by  the  metropolitan  press.  The  fact 
is  that  the  mere  heaviness  of  a  vote  either 
way  does  not  prove  that  a  tally  is  fraudulent. 
On  November  14  the  Dally  News  in  an 
editorial  made  a  charge  of  theft  and  fraud 
even  more  severe  and  uncompromising  than 
before.  The  headline  on  the  editorial  was 
"Stop  Vote  Frauds."  Actually  there  had 
been  no  concrete  evidence  of  vote  frauds. 

By  November  14  the  Tribune  was  able  to 
quote  Francis  X.  Connell,  now  once  again  re- 
turned to  his  original  charge  that  the  "Dems 
stole  •  •  •  100,000  votes."  In  the  news  col- 
umn the  word  "stole"  Is  printed  without 
quotation  marks,  and  the  100,000  votes  be- 
comes "100,000  fraudulent"  votes. 

The  Tribune  further  reported  that  Con- 
nell said.  "There  is  no  question  that  the 
Democrats  stole  the  election  •  *  •  the  work 
was  mainly  done  by  the  professional  vote 
thieves;  those  we'll  never  catch."  But  if 
there  were  evidence,  they  could  be  caught; 
if  there  was  no  evidence,  the  city  should 
not  be  slandered. 


The  Tribune  went  on  to  report  that  the 
Nixon  recount  committee  had  reported  a 
flood  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone 
calls  from  voters  urging  a  fight  to  challenge 
the  election  results.  But  it  did  not  say  how 
many  make  a  flood — 1.  10,  20,  30,  2,000— 
what  is  a  flood? 

On  November  15  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
reported  that  in  Arlington  Heights,  In  three 
precincts,  there  were  more  votes  cast  than 
there  were  applicants  for  ballots;  and  one 
gave  Adamowski  65  more  votes  than  the  total 
number  of  voters  listed.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint alleged  of  fraud  or  other  suspicious 
allegation  made  on  these  figures. 

On  November  15  the  Daily  News  reported 
the  action  of  a  citizens'  group  on  the  North 
Side,  printing  the  headline,  "Citizens'  Group 
Turns  Over  Evidence  of  Near  North  Frauds." 
The  evidence  given  In  the  ensuing  article  was 
flimsy  in  the  extreme,  although  250  volun- 
teer  women  poll  watchers  had  participated. 
The  only  Instances  given  in  the  news  column 
were  something  like  eight  who  were  either 
denied  a  vote  or  given  one  affidavit.  This 
would  hardly  justify  the  sensational  char- 
acter of  the  headline.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  North  Side  Honest  Election 
Committee,  was  a  well-known  strong  Repub- 
lican, Homer  Hargrave,  Jr.,  a  defeated  can- 
didate for  Congress. 

In  an  article  in  the  Tribune  on  November 
15,  Mrs.  Suthers  admitted  by  Indirection 
the  rebuttal  that  mishappenlngs  could  have 
occurred  without  any  fraudulent  intention 
or  practice  when  she  said.  "The  problem  now 
is  to  find  out  what  happened — whether  the 
names  were  removed  willfully  or  from  ig- 
norance." But  Mrs.  Suthers  thought  by 
now  that  her  earlier  estimate  of  10,000  barred 
from  voting  was  low.  Her  only  evidence  was 
that  "from  the  calls  I  am  getting,  there  must 
be  many  more  than  that  number."  Com- 
plaints of  this  kind,  even  when  in  writing, 
need  the  most  careful  investigation  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  have  any  substance  In 
them  at  all.  And  on  the  telephone,  gossip 
about  irregularities  would  seem  to  be  much 
easier,  yet  the  complainant  calling  may  him- 
self or  herself  have  been  at  fault  in  the  loss 
of  the  vote. 

On  November  18  a  Tribune  editorial  re- 
capitulated the  case  for  a  recount  in  Illinois, 
namely  that  the  State  might  go  to  Nixon. 
At  that  time  the  count  showed  that  Ken- 
nedy's majority  was  a  little  more  than  6,000, 
and  this  seemed  to  the  Republican  officials 
a  majority  they  could  overcome.  Then,  they 
speculated,  Southern  presidential  electors 
might  give  their  votes  to  Nixon  or  throw 
the  election  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Then,  without  any  citation  of  proof, 
it  went  on  to  say  that,  "much  evidence  has 
been  accumulated  already  to  indicate  that 
thousands  of  votes  in  this  State,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  county,  were  stolen." 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  or  produced 
up  to  that  time  Justified  misinforming  the 
citizens  of  Chicago,  or  bringing  shame  on  the 
city  In  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  the  rest  oi 
the  world  in  this  way.  This  point  was  under- 
lined when,  later  on  that  same  day,  the  Dally 
News  reported  that  U.S.  Attorney  Robert 
Tleken  said  he  had  only  40  good  cases  of  vote 
fraud  under  Investigation.  As  it  turned  out, 
only  two  indictments  were  returned.  Pre- 
sumably the  other  38  were  not  good. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Tieken's  remarks  in  tne 
Daily  News  is  mixed  in  a  very  awkward  way 
with  that  of  Frank  Durham.  He  said  thai 
watchers  had  found  cases  where  precinci 
election  Judges  did  not  bother  to  compare 
the  signatures  on  voting  applications  wiin 
those  in  precinct  binders  to  verify  the  iden- 
tity of  the  voter.  This  may  be  a  case  oi 
violation  of  the.laws  and  regulations,  but  nov 
necessarily  a  case  of  fraud.  It  certainly  does 
not  Justify  Mr.  Durham  in  going  on  furtne 
to  say,  according  to  the  report,  tn^^  "^ 
turned  over  to  the  Jury  names  of  persor^  wc 
registered  and  voted  fraudulently.    Thai  « 
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e»=     furthermore     when  curred  in  the  city.     It  was  reproduced  over 

prejudging    the    cases    ^^^^^^^^ll'^,^;,^^.  and  over  again  by  all  the  metropolitan  press. 

Lkid  by  a  reP^'^*!^,^"!:^  to  Sy  Given  his  political  inclinations.  It  is  under- 

vided  to  Tieken.  he  f  J^^^f^^f  ^Jt.opolitan  standable  that  he  would  go  on  to  allege,  not 

AS  the  days  rolled  by,  the  Eoetropoiiian  charges  were  based  on  what  he  al- 

nr^s  i  well  as  the  Republican  officials,  con-  J^^^* //^^^^Jj  ^^^^  that  "I  have  no  doubt  that 

Sd'hemselves  that  their  allegations  ^^^^^^^^^  fs  our  "o-parison  continues  we   will   And 

.etually  P-S;emS;^19!'  the  'Sbu'ne' wis  -^""  --  ^-'^  instances."    He  never  did. 
fS   of   fiagrant    voting   frauds.      It   re- 
', ted  the  word  "stole."  and  added  remarks 
rS   Durham  on  illicit  votes  cast,  under 
SeheaSme.  -complaints  Drafted  in  GOP 


many  more  such  instances."    He  never  did. 

The  hollowness  of  these  charges  regarding 

the  results  of  the  voting  machines  is  sharply 

revealed  by  the  results  of  the  recount  of  the 

-,  ■-■              ..^        lo.r^te  nr^ttPfi   in  uur-  voting  machines  conducted  by  both  parties. 

the  headline.  'Complaints  Draiteam  ^^r  B       ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  machine  tally 

Recount  Bid."    ^he  tenor  of  the  article  gave  defective  and  objected  to  bal^ts  as 

the  impression    that    frauds    were    ah-eady  ^^^j^  ^^^  Republican  and  Derno- 


proven.   not   that   accusations   were   merely 
going  to  be  investigated. 

one  of  the  tactics  of  the  Tribune  was  to 
nr^t  what  it  calls  guest's  editorials— artl- 
Ss  from  other  newspapers.  Naturally  they 
were  articles  that  served  to  echo  and  reecho 
The  charges  made  by  the  Tribune  and  the 
rest  of  the  metropolitan  press.  For  example 
there  was  one  printed  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
^ar  on  November  22.  This  had  no  more 
information  of  a  hard  and  provable  kind 
than  the  Chicago  press.  It  merely  summa- 
rized and  reiterated  what  that  press  had  said. 
and  then  added  more  vilification  and  denun- 
ciation than  its  brothers  in  Chicago.  The 
Peoria  paper  said:  "Reports  of  highly  repu- 
table poll  watchers  are  vicious— citizens  lined 
up  and  told  what  names  and  addresses  to 
give  at  the  polling  place.  Obviously,  to  vote 
'other  people's  registration,  dead,  alive  or 
moved  away."  The  editorial  accepts  head- 
lines and  allegations  as  facts. 

On  November  19  the  American  helped  the 
.'ood  work  forward  by  printing  an  article 
with  the  headline,  "100  Vote  Machines  Can't 
Be  Checked."  But  in  the  body  of  the  article 
the  explanation  was  given.  The  superin- 
tendent of  voting  machines,  Sam  De  Carl, 
said  he  didn't  think  there  was  anything 
crooked  in  connection  with  the  missing  ma- 
chines, but  just  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  polling  place  owners — and  maybe  the 
judges.  When  he  sent  for  the  machines  by 
truck,  "time  and  time  again— we've  found 
no  one."  In  other  words,  the  people  were 
simply  not  in.  They  were  probably  away  at 
their  work. 

Mr.  Fetridge  said  that  he  had  learned  some 
of  the  missing  machines  had  been  left  un- 
guarded in  the  polling  places  after  the  elec- 
tions. But  this  also  is  perfectly  understand- 
able when  one  considers  that  the  election 
officials  are  employed  only  for  a  few  hotirs 
once  every  2  or  4  years  as  part-time  and  oc- 
casional workers.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  home  at  every  minute  after  their  duty 
is  performed  on  election  day.  To  convert 
this  human,  ordinary  behavior  by  a  turn  of 
phrase  Into  something  that  suggests  a  fraud- 
ulent use  of  the  machines,  is  totally  unwar- 
ranted. 

On  November  21,  the  Tribune  said  that  "A 
preliminary  check  of  the  city  voting  ma- 
chines shows  that  many  votes  were  stolen  to 
defeat  Vice  President  Nixon  and  State's  At- 
torney Benjamin  S.  Adamowski  in  Chicago, 
the  "Tribune  was  told  yesterday."  If  the 
readers  had  read  the  rest  of  the  column,  they 
would  have  learned  that  the  Tribune  was 
told  the  story  of  alleged  vote  thefts  by  Re- 
publican officials,  and,  above  all.  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Cook  County  Central  Com- 
mittee, Francis  X.  Connell.  Once  again  he 
repeated  that  votes  were  stolen.  But  he  was 
only  able  to  cite  a  single  case  which  became 
the  most  notorious;  this  was  in  the  50th  pre- 
cinct of  the  2d  ward.  He  said,  "In  the  case 
of  Nixon  versus  Kennedy,  a  dozen  or  more 
votes  were  reported  to  the  election  board  for 
Kennedy  than  were  recorded  on  the 
machine." 

Connell  continues:  "These  large  gaps  be- 
tween what  the  machines  registered  and 
what  the  election  Judges  said  was  the  count 
shows  there  was  large  scale  vote  stealing." 
But  he  adduced  only  one  case.  It  was  a  case 
of  dubious  validity  and  no  similar  case  oc- 
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certified  by  both  the  Republican  and  Derno 
cratic  Judges  showed  an  increase  of  31Z 
votes  for  Nixon  out  of  1,780.000  votes  cast— - 
or  an  error  of  less  than  one-flftleth  of  1 
percent.  Statisticians  universally  would  say 
that  this  low  percentage  of  error  is  a  tre- 
mendous tribute  to  the  recording  of  the 
count  on  the  voting  machines  by  election 
officials. 

Later.  Fetridge.  chairman  of  the  Nixon  re- 
count committee,  announced  that  Arthur 
Young  &  Co..  certified  public  accountants, 
had  been  retained  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
returns.  The  participation  of  this  firm  In 
the  ensuing  process  of  checking,  was  referred 
to  In  the  press  only  four  or  five  times;  and 
then  the  name  of  the  firm  entirely  disap- 
peared. Despite  all  of  the  publicity,  no  audit 
report  of  this  firm  was  ever  pubUshed. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Republican  Party 
chiefs  had  misgivings  about  their  own  ac- 
cusations. For  example,  in  the  Daily  News 
of  November  21.  Francis  X.  Connell.  who 
had  made  many  accusations,  is  reported  to 
have  acknowledged  that  in  many  instances 
the  discrepancies  (in  the  machine  results 
and  the  vote  counts  turned  in  by  precinct 
election  Judges)  could  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  absentee  ballots  included  in  the 
judges*  tally  are  not  recorded  by  the  ma- 
chines, although  he  argued  that  the  number 
of  the  absentee  ballots  could  not  account  for 
the  major  differences  in  the  two  sets  of  fig- 
ures. But  he  does  not  tell  the  Public  in 
what  Instances.  Moreover,  although  Mr. 
connell    uses   the   word   "errors,"   and   here 


this  win  be  a  service  to  their  Nation.  This  1b 
a  reversal  of  attitude  for  those  who  have 
hitherto  purported  to  believe  that  100,000 
votes  had  been  stolen  from  the  defeated  party 
in  Cook  County.  .     ..  ,    „ 

This  theme  of  electoral  reform  is  taken 
up  in  the  Dally  News  editorial  of  November 
23.  The  Impression  conveyed  is  that  the 
GOP  is  the  only  organization  in  the  State 
or  the  Nation  that  wishes  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  vote  count,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  headline,  and  that  any  Irregularity  Is  a 
fault  only  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  November  24,  a 
new  element  was  introduced  in  the  Republi- 
can charges  when  Meade  Alcorn,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee's  general  counsel 
intervened,  saying  that  "on  the  basis  of  on- 
the-ground  investigations  I  have  no  doubt 
that  niinois  could  wind  up  in  the  Nixon 
column."  and  that  some  votes  "in  other 
States  look  equally  suspicious."  This  state- 
ment was  unsupported  by  evidence. 

The  Tribune,  on  the  same  day,  printed  a 
long  editorial  with  the  headline,  "Mounting 
Evidence  of  a  Stolen  Election."  It  combined 
its  reiteration  of  the  usual  charges  with  re- 
minders of  the  Pendergast  scandals  In  Kansas 
City  in  the  1930's  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
association  said:  "Now  the  stench  arises 
from  Chicago  as  the  evidence  piles  up  that 
the  tremendous  Democratic  majority  rolled 
up  in  the  November  8  election  was  heavily 
tainted  vsrith  frauds."  The  only  examples  of 
evidence  given  by  the  Tribune  to  back  a 
charge  of  this  seriousness  were  the  50th  pre- 
cinct, 2d  ward,  and  the  material  brought  in, 
about  herself  but  about  nobody  else,  by  their 
own  vn-iter.  Norma  Lee  Browning,  who  pro- 
vided a  series  of  articles  on  how  and  why 
she  had  been  deprived  of  her  vote. 

The  records  of  the  board  of  election  com- 
missioners disclosed  that  Norma  Lee  Brown- 
ing, who  had  registered  under  her  married 
name  Ogg.  had  moved  from  her  residence  at 
163  West  Burton  Place,  to  171  West  Burton 
Place.  Although  her  name  should  have  been 
removed  it  was  carried  on  the  polling  list 
until  1958.  A  suspect  notice  was  sent  out 
and  no  answer  was  received.  Thus,  her 
name    was    stricken    from    the    polling    list. 


ronnell    uses    the    wora      errujo,      cm^    **--»».      name    wao    oi,in,n.cii    i»^*i.    ~"-.    i o 

^  trood  faith  the  Daily  News  headline,  which      Although  Miss  Browning  wrote  five  articles 
cove^d  four' columns,  prints  the  word"er-     concerning  the  theft  of  h"  vote,  she  only 


rors"  m  quotation  marks  as  though  to  throw 
doubt  that  they  were  honest  errors  and  to 
suggest  that  they  were  fraudulent. 

There  is  another  instance  of  Mr.  Connell  s 
misgivings:  In  tHe  Sun  Times  of  November 
21  he  savs  that  "some  times  our  precinct 
captains  "(that  is.  Republican  precinct  cap- 
tains)   are   too  ambitious   or   make   errors, 

too."  .   J 

The  Daily  News  of  November  22  carried 
the  headline,  "Tallying  Errors  Bared"  and 
a  subheadline,  "Charges  Hurled  In  Vote 
Check  ••  Mr.  Connell  charged  that  some  pre- 
liminary figures  showed  that  Kennedy  and 
Ward  had  been  credited  with  votes  as  much 
as  100  too  many  in  some  precincts.  But  he 
did  not  ?o  as  far  as  to  charge  fraud,  saying, 
••These  are  obvious  mistakes— made  honestly 
or  otherwise." 

On  November  23  a  Daily  News  headline 
said:  "Continue  Hunt  for  Fraud."  In  the 
article  in  which  it  mentions  that  460  aids 
would  be  summoned  for  questioning,  it 
states  that  "the  search  for  evidence  of  elec- 
tion fraud  continued  unabated."  That  is,  it 
was  not  yet  found.  Then  it  reports  that 
Republican  leaders  were  frankly  admitting 
that  the  votes  picked  up  by  their  candidates 
in  the  bi<^  vote-machine  check  will  fall  far 
short  of  what  it  needed  to  change  their  de- 
feats to  vlct.ories. 

The  Republican  complaints  have  now 
dressed  themselves  in  the  mantle  of  electoral 
nobility,  bringing  In  the  theme  that  they 
hope  m  the  long  run  to  point  out  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  country's  election  machin- 
ery It  is  not  Chicago:  it  is  not  Illinois;  It  is 
the  Nation  that  they  have  now  set  out  to 
serve     And  if  they  can  correct  voting  frauds. 


had  one  line  in  all  of  the  five  articles  con- 
cerning her  moving.    She  said  that,  of  course, 
she  had  answered  the  suspect  notice.     Elec- 
tion officials  say  that  they  did  not  receive 
any  notice.    There  is  no  evidence  of  fraud. 
The   Tribune   editorial   continues,   "There 
is  nothing  new  about  vote  thievery  in  Chi- 
cago.    It   goes   on  at  every  election.     This 
year  the  motive  for  fraud  was  not  only  the 
presidential     election,     but     the     race     for 
state's  attorney,  an  office  which,  during  the 
last    4    years    under    Benjamin    Adamowski. 
has  been   embarrassing   to   the   Democratic 
organization   by    exposing   many   scandals." 
This  amounts  to  saying  that  since  there 
was   a  motive   for  fraud,  fraud  must  have 
been  present.     Surely  in  a  democratic  na- 
tion where  people  have  the  right  to  support 
rival  candidates,  anyone  has  the  right,  as  a 
proper  motive,  to  beat  the  opposing  candi- 
date,   whether    for    the    Presidency    or    Mr. 
Adamowski     for    the    State's    attorneyship, 
without  being  charged  with  fraud.    The  edi- 
torial   concluded:    "The    decent    citizens    of 
Chicago,  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans, 
ought  to  move  on  the  election  crooks  here." 
On  November  24  the  Sun  "nmes  had  many 
columns   devoted    to    the   election    under    a 
headline,  "Countv  GOP  Cries  Fraud  as  Can- 
vass Is  Certified."    And  at  this  stage  another 
accuser  entered,  George  H.  Dapples,  attorney 
for  the  Nixon  recount  committee.     He  reit- 
erated the  same  kind  of  charges  that  had 
been  made  hitherto,  alleging  in  general  that 
the   election   code   had   been   violated,   and 
there    is    no    doubt    that    the    election    is 

illegal.  .  ,,  .     . 

On   November  25  the  Tribune  published 

another   of    Its    guest    editorials,    with   the 
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headline,  "Stolen  Election."  This  was 
from  a  Journal  called  "Hvunan  Events,"  a 
newsletter  from  Washington,  D.C.  The  edi- 
torial did  nothing  but  repeat  the  following: 
"GOP  Claims  the  Democrats  Stole  100,000 
Votes  in  Order  To  Win  the  State."  It  went 
on  to  say,  "One  hundred  highly  responsible 
Chicago  newsmen  put  the  figure  at  closer 
to  150,000."  But  It  did  not  Identify  the  al- 
leged 100  newsmen.  In  the  Chicago  news- 
papers this  figure  w^as  not  apparently 
reported.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  edi- 
torial is  headlined,  "Stolen  Election,"  this 
newsletter  has,  In  the  body  of  the  article. 
In  the  smallest  type.  "If  the  Republicans 
can  prove,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  •  •  *."  Notice: 
"If." 

On  November  26  the  Tribune  appealed  to 
all  citizens  to  purify  the  election  process 
so  that  the  franchise  has  the  dignity  and 
meaning  It  is  supposed  to  have.  But  once 
again.  Its  Unking  of  purity  In  the  election 
process  with  events  In  Chicago  was  highly 
prejudiced  and  partisan.  For  example.  It 
said.  "The  evidence  of  massive  vote  frauds 
In  the  presidential  election  is  apparent." 
The  evidence  was  apparently  that  "The  mi- 
nute sampling  of  precinct  manipulations 
permitted  by  the  city  canvass  board  was 
enough  to  suggest  that  fraudulent  voting  in 
Chicago  was  enough  to  steal  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  State  from  Richard  Nixon." 

Can  a  minute  sampling  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  massive  vote  fraud?  The  only  facts 
adduced  in  this  editorial  were  once  again  the 
50th  precinct  and  once  again  the  reports  of 
the  Tribune's  own  reporter. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Tribune  printed  an 
article  with  the  headline,  "Here  Are  Details 
of  Vote  Fraud."  Given  are  these  alleged  ex- 
amples. Yet  (with  the  exception  of  the  50th 
precinct  of  the  2d  ward) ,  there  Is  not 
one  name,  one  address,  one  source  actually 
Identified.  For  all  practical  purposes,  they 
could  t>e  nothing  but  rumors,  accusations 
from  defeated  candidates,  or  disgruntled  pre- 
cinct captains  of  the  losing  party. 

In  the  Dally  News  on  November  25,  signed 
by  George  Thlem,  there  Is  an  article  which 
gives  the  details  of  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  50th  precinct  of  the  2d  ward,  by  the 
newspaper.  The  article  carries  a  headline, 
"Quiz  Backs  Vote  Charges."  The  first  para- 
graph by  Thiem  says:  "The  Dally  News  In- 
vestigation has  confirmed  charges  of  Illegiti- 
mate voting.  Irregularities,  and  violations  of 
the  State  election  laws  in  the  60th  precinct 
of  the  2d  ward."  Yet,  buried  down  In  the 
article  is  this  statement  by  Thlem,  "It  would 
be  hard  to  prove  deliberate  fraud  in  this  pre- 
cinct. A  more  likely  explanation  Is  the  un- 
famlliarity  of  the  election  Judges  and  their 
duties,  and  the  election  laws." 

"The  October  12-13  canvass  was  carelessly 
done.  If  at  all,"  Thlem  revealed.  "Voting  was 
permitted,  apparently,  where  it  should  have 
been  denied.  The  first  removals,  due  to  land 
clearance  projects,  led  to  confusion.  People 
who  move  are  often  forced  to  double  up  at 
another  address." 

Once  again  we  see  Indications  not  of  fraud, 
which  was  consistently  charged  by  the  Daily 
News,  but  unfamiliarity  with  the  laws,  of 
carelessness,  of  diflSculty  In  conducting  an 
election  where  movement  Is  constantly  tak- 
ing place  In  the  city. 

On  November  26  the  Dally  News  published 
an  editorial  headlined,  "Disgraceful  Vote 
Count  Proves  Need  for  Change."  In  the 
article  there  is  a  paragraph  in  heavy  type 
that  runs,  "In  these  few  days,  their  conduct 
(the  Democratic  members  of  the  board  of 
election  commissioners  and  the  canvassing 
board »  has  made  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  whole  system  must  be  abolished  and 
replaced  by  something  that  gives  the  voter  a 
fair  chance  for  an  honest  count." 

The  editorial  refers  to  an  order  by  the 
election  board  directing  460  election  officials 
to  report  at  the  same  hour  for  Interrogation 


regarding  allegations  of  Irregularities  by  the 
Republican  member  of  the  board.  Although 
the  election  board  presented  a  defense,  this 
was.  In  our  opinion,  an  unwise  directive.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  Mrs.  Suthers  walked 
out  after  the  Incident  of  the  50th  precinct  of 
the  2d  ward  was  revealed. 

However,  in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  in  the  2  months  that  have  Inter- 
vened, there  has  not  been  one  case  of  fraud 
ensuing  from  the  precincts  in  which  these 
Judges  served.  In  the  same  editorial,  the 
Dally  News  states,  "The  board,  at  the  same 
time,  had  before  It  Indisputable  evidence  of  a 
serious  miscount  In  the  50th  precinct  of  the 
2d  ward."  It  is  true  there  was  a  miscount, 
but  their  own  star  reporter,  George  Thiem, 
had  pointed  out  in  an  article  the  previous 
day.  the  confusing  circumstances  and  the 
factors  concerning  this  precinct. 

On  November  27  the  Tribune's  editorial  on 
the  recount  was  full  of  Innuendo  saying:  "In 
those  areas  (residential  wards)  It  Is  not  so 
easy  for  the  Democrats  to  steal  votes,"  and 
ending  with  the  remark,  "our  greatest  safe- 
guard Is  to  be  alert  and  to  speak  up  when 
we  have  been  fouled."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Tribune  It  Is  clear  they  believed  the  election 
had  been  fouled,  although  there  was  no  sub- 
stantiation. 

On  November  28  the  Sun  Times  gave  away 
the  motive  for  the  many  accusations  ol 
fraud.  It  printed  a  story  headed  "Illinois 
GOP  Has  an  Issue  for  1962:  Vote-Fraud 
Charges."  This  article  written  by  Art  Pe- 
tacque  states:  "The  party  has  a  read3miade 
Issue  for  1962,  when  Illinois  again  will  elect 
a  U.S.  Senator  and  a  slate  of  Congressmen, 
and  Cook  County  will  ballot  on  a  raft  of  Im- 
portant local  offices."  And  then  the  reporter 
points  out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  motive 
for  the  vote  fraud  charges.  "If  their  re- 
count efforts  comes  to  naught,  and  if  their 
charges  produce  not  a  single  Indictment,  Re- 
publicans, nevertheless,  can  sit  back  and 
watch  the  Democrats  Juggle  the  sizzling  vote 
fraud  Issue,  and  make  plans  for  its  use  In 
1962  by  keeping  It  In  the  public  eye." 

In  an  article  of  November  26  the  Tribune 
repeated  a  charge  by  David  H.  Brill,  who 
said  that  his  group  had  compiled  evidence 
Indicating  that  the  number  of  Ineligible 
voters  and  the  number  of  registered  voters 
left  off  polling  lists  exceeded  10  percent  of 
the  Chicago  total  registration.  He  gave  no 
evidence  for  this  Immense  assertion  and  did 
not  say  whether  such  an  omission  was  to 
the  l>eneQt  of  the  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans. 

As  the  grand  Jury  probe  got  underway, 
Frank  Durham  again  In  the  Tribune  of  No- 
vember 26,  was  quoted  as  saying  he  "esti- 
mated there  were  100,000  Illegal  voters  In 
Chicago  on  November  8  who  were  allowed  to 
vote  In  a  mass  conspiracy  to  steal  the 
election." 

On  November  28  the  Tribune  reported  that 
a  seal  was  broken  on  a  box  containing  ap- 
plications for  ballots  stored  in  the  election 
commissioners'  vault.  They  were  those  of 
the  2d  ward,  50th  precinct.  The  insinua- 
tion was  that  the  disappearance  of  the  ap- 
plications was  a  theft.  The  answer  given 
by  Holzman  was  that  the  ballot  applications 
had  belonged  elsewhere,  and  the  seal  of  the 
box  had  been  broken  in  order  that  they 
should  be  removed  and  put  In  the  proper 
place. 

The  Sun-Tlmes  referring  to  the  same  Item 
gave  the  Impression  of  fraud  by  the  simple 
combination  of  a  major  and  a  minor  head- 
line. Together  they  read:  "Voting  Records 
Disappear,"  and  then  "Grand  Jurors  Begin 
Fraud  Search  Today." 

In  an  article  in  the  Tribune  on  November 
30  this  headline  appeared:  "Irate  Citizens 
Tell  Loss  of  Right  To  Vote."  and  the  sub- 
headline  said,  "Letters  to  Tribune  Charge 
Trickery."  The  Tribune,  however,  gave  no 
numt>er.  It  used  a  generality  In  this  way: 
"Angry  letters  about  the  November  8  election 


arrived  at  the  Tribune  by  the  score  •  •  ••• 
and  alleged  that  most  of  the  letter  writers 
complained  they  had  been  deprived  of  tlieir 
vote  by  the  disappearance  of  their  names 
from  precinct  lists,  or  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived absentee  ballots.  The  actual  number 
of  letters  received  was  not  given,  but  on  De- 
cember 3  the  Tribune  indicated  it  had  re- 
ceived 52  such  letters,  surely  a  small  result 
from  a  3-week  campaign. 

On  November  30,  the  Tribune  published  a 
special  article  by  Richard  Wilson,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  on  the  staff  of  the  Cowles  Pub- 
lications, Wilson  sent  his  dispatch  to  tlie 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Minneapolis  Trlb- 
Tine.  He  had  been  sent  to  Chicago  by  Look 
magazine.  He  recapitulated  the  Information 
given  to  the  newspapers  previously.  Then  he 
introduced  information  from  Ralph  Berko- 
wltz,  attorney  forthe  Cook  County  Republi- 
can Central  ComBilttee.  According  to  Wil- 
son, he  "triumphantly  announced  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  Informal  recount  Kennedy 
got  10  less  votes  than  the  323  credited  to  him 
In  this  one  precinct,  and  Nixon  got  two  more 
than  the  60  counted  for  him. 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  continued :  "A  Nixon  en- 
thusiast, Berkowltz  could  easily  imagine  that 
such  Kennedy  losses  and  Nixon  gains  spread 
over  the  more  than  900  precincts  and  more 
than  475,000  votes  involved  would  easily  wipe 
out  the  previous  Kennedy  margin."  He  had 
nothing  more  to  add  to  the  flimsy  evidence 
so  far  produced,  but  the  introduction  of  his 
name  and  the  name  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  magazine  he  served  was  calculated  to  gKe 
substance  to  charges  that  were  without  It. 

In  the  American  of  November  30  Adamow- 
skl  said,  "As  far  as  the  State's  attorney's 
oflSce  is  concerned,  I  don't  suppose  I'd  mind 
if  they  were  Just  stealing  a  courthouse;  but 
when  manipulations  and  machinations  of  a 
political  machine  are  used  to  take  over  the 
White  House,  It's  a  sad  day  in  American  pol- 
itics." And  he  claimed  that  "the  Democrats 
in  Cook  County  gave  their  candidates  75,000 
to  100,000  votes  that  were  not  cast  for  them." 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  even  the 
American  referred  to  Adamowskl  on  this  oc- 
casion as  "flamboyantly  bitter."  This  charge, 
wholly  unsubstafi'Mated,  was  carried  by  all 
of  the  newspapers  in  Chicago,  and  was  re- 
peated in  one  way  or  another  In  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation — In  fact — throughout 
the  world.  This  totally  unsupported  charge 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  presidential  election 
not  only  In  Cook  County  and  Illinois,  but  in- 
volved the  whole  Nation.  It  was  a  direct 
blow  at  the  entire  election  processes  of  our 
country.  It  casts  a  stigma  on  Chicago  that 
was  unfair,  unproved,  and  unjustified.  The 
newspapers  may  say  that  since  this  charge 
came  from  an  official,  they  had  proper  cause 
to  print  it.  But  one  may  answer  that  since 
there  was  no  evidence  to  substantiate  such 
a  grave  charge,  and  since  the  source  was  a 
defeated  Republican  candidate,  it  should 
have  at  least  been  followed  by  an  explana- 
tion that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support 
this  wild  accusation. 

On  November  30,  a  new  factor  was  Injected 
Into  the  affair.  The  American  of  that  date 
published  a  special  message  from  Springfield 
with  a  headline,  "Fraud  Findings  Could  'Dp 
State  To  Nixon:  Stratton."  Stratton.  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  was  responsible  with 
four  other  members  of  the  electoral  board 
for  the  certification  of  the  presidential  vote. 
It  was  reported  that  he  used  the  phrases 
"phoney  voting"  and  "stolen  and  rigged 
election"  regarding  Cook  County.  And  then 
he  made  an  observation  of  supreme  impor- 
tance for  a  man  who  had  long  held  responsi- 
ble elective  office.  He  said,  "I  want  to  remind 
you  again  that  the  decision  we  take  on  De- 
cember 19  will  depend  on  the  type  of  evi- 
dence we  get.  It  must  be  strong  evidence. 
That  evidence  was  never  forthcoming  to 
Governor  Stratton's  satisfaction,  and  on  De- 
cember 19  he  voted  to  certify  the  election 
of  Kennedy. 
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on  November  30  the  American  had  a 
fnur-column  article  with  enormous  head- 
ines-  "Poll  Judge  Admits  Fraud."  This 
headline  was  backed  up  by  one  example. 
However  carefully  one  searches  the  story, 
there  Is,  however,  no  plain  and  simple  ad- 
mission of  fraud  by  anybody.  There  are 
some  allegations  of  Irregularities.  They^are 
in  various  wards,  chlefiy  the  50th  predlnct 
of  the  2d  ward,  or  the  29th  ward.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  from  the  print.  A  case  Is  men- 
tioned of  one  Democratic  Judge  who  would 
not  answer  a  subpena  because  she  could  not 
leave  her  two  children,  ages  13  and  14.  And 
there  Is  some  recapitulation  of  the  general 
charges  made  earlier  by  Republican  officials. 
But  nowhere  can  one  see  the  case  of  a  single 
Judge  who  had  admitted  fraud. 

The  Daily  News  of  November  30  produced 
a  sensation  by  a  report  that  some  ballot  boxes 
were  opened  and  found  to  contain  nothing 
but  string  and  brown  paper.  But  the  answer 
to  this  (from  Election  Commissioner 
Daly)  was  that  It  was  string  and  bundled 
paper  used  to  seal  ballot  boxes.  "We  found 
this  in  a  box  reserved  for  spoiled  and  unvoted 
ballots,"  and  he  explained,  "some  boards  can- 
not follow  instructions."  When  it  was  sug- 
gested that  keys  to  a  wooden  ballot  box 
were  found  inside  the  box  also,  Daly's  ex- 
planation was  that  many  things  are  found 
m  the  boxes:  voting  booth  curtains,  ink, 
pencils;  and  one  master  key  opens  up  all 
the  ballot  boxes. 

He  Intended  to  point  out  tliat  when  the 
heavy  day  of  work  put  :n  by  the  election 
Judges  Is  over,  they  are  glad  to  thrust  aside 
all  the  apparatus  and  go  home  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  fol- 
low regulations  100  percent. 

On  November  30  the  Daily  News  carried 
further  articles  headlined,  "Tell  Flagrant  Vio- 
latlons;  Poll  Watchers  Report  Election  Was 
Dirty,"  with  the  word  "was"  capitalized  for 
emphasis.  But  the  evidence  contained  In  the 
article  is  only  of  the  filmsy  nature  given  be- 
fore. It  certainly  does  not  prove  dirtiness  or 
fraud  but  suggests  only  plain  Irregularity  or 
error.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attorney  for 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  on  Elections,  Al- 
lan Kldstone,  Is  reported  in  that  same  article 
to  have  said  that  many  watchers  observed 
that  "the  election  was  cleaner  than  usual." 

In  the  American,  on  November  30,  a  head- 
line appeared  "FBI  Joins  Vote  Fraud  Quiz." 
This  reiterated  GOP  charges  but  again  they 
did  not  carry  with  them  the  names  of  any 
persons,  addresses,  or  pertinent  details.  In- 
cluded In  this  story  is  a  charge  by  John  L. 
East,  fifth  ward  Republiean  committeeman, 
who  estimated  "that  at  least  1,000  votes  were 
cast  in  his  ward  in  the  names  of  Illegally  reg- 
istered or  nonexistent  voters."  This  charge 
by  East  was  also  carried  In  other  papers  but 
at  no  time  did  East  submit  any  evidence  to 
support  this  allegation. 

On  December  2.  the  Tribune  reported  that 
Sidney  Holzman  and  John  P.  Daly,  members 
of  the  Chicago  Election  Board,  went  before 
the  grand  Jury,  and  they  signed  iirununlty 
waivers  before  they  testified  and  proclaimed 
that  their  office  welcomed  the  investigation. 

In  the  Tribune  of  December  2  the  headline 
begins,  "Find  Vote  Frauds  in  Seven  States," 
and  a  subordinate  headline  "GOP  Hits  Illi- 
nois as  Top  Example."  This  was  merely  a 
recapitulation  and  a  recharge  by  Thruston 
B.  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conunittee,  that  the  election  was 
stolen  from  Nixon,  and  he  used  the  word 
"certainly." 

His  evidence  is  curious.  "Where  there  is  so 
much  smoke,  there  must  be  fire."  And  he,  of 
course,  repeats  the  local  charge  by  local  Re- 
publicans that  as  many  as  a  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  are  Involved.  The  Republicans 
had  themselves  manufactured  the  smoke. 

When  the  recount  of  the  paper  ballots 
started,  the  canvassing  board,  acting  under 
a  legal  opinion  declared  that  they,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  must  count  the  ballots 


themselves.  This  meant  that  only  one  or 
perhaps  two  precincts  could  be  counted 
dally.  Whatever  the  reason  for  this  action. 
It  was  undoubtedly  bad  Judgment  for  the 
canvassing  board  had  used  many  teams  to 
recheck  the  vote  on  the  election  machines. 
This  action,  which  threatened  to  hold  up 
the  recount  of  the  paper  ballots,  gave  the 
Impression  that  the  canvassing  board  had 
something  to  hide.  But  a  day  later.  Judge 
Adesko  reversed  this  slow  count  procedure. 
When  County  Judge  Adesko  ruled  that  the 
city  canvassing  board  could  legally  permit 
teams  of  canvassers  to  participate  In  the 
recount,  the  Tribune  could  not  bring  Itself 
to  accept  this  as  a  fair  and  decent  act.  In- 
stead, it  produced  an  editorial  headlined: 
"The  Stall  Abandoned,"  to  give  the  impres- 
sion there  was  something  wrong  and  the 
canvassing  board  had  wished  to  obstruct 
the  discovery  by  slowdown  tactics. 

The  truth  is  that  Judge  Adesko's  decision 
took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  propa- 
ganda. The  Tribune  editorial  also  mentions 
the  possibility  that  "Republicans  Stole 
Votes,"  but  It  showed  no  energy  In  discover- 
ing this  or  confessing  it  or  sending  out  re- 
porters to  bring  In  the  Instances. 

On  December  2  In  the  American,  Mr.  Con- 
nell  discussed  the  question  of  what  ballots 
ought  to  be  discarded.  He  said  he  presumed 
a  court  would  throw  out  ballots  he  said  were 
torn,  mutilated,  marked,  defaced,  and  partly 
burned,  or  not  initialed  by  election  Judges. 
But  Mrs.  Marie  Suthers  unwittingly  chal- 
lenged Connell's  charges,  by  saying  "She  is 
of  the  opinion  that  99  percent  of  the  ballot- 
ing errors  which  Republicans  have  termed 
'Irregular'  were  not  willful."  She  said  that 
In  many  cases  "these  errors  were  due  to 
ignorance  of  election  laws."  The  American, 
however,  could  not  leave  this  plain  state- 
ment as  It  stood,  but  felt  compelled  to  put 
the  word  "errors"  In  quotation  marks  as 
though  It  disbelieved  Mrs.  Suthers. 

Mr.  Berkowltz  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  decision  to  have  several  canvassing  teams 
for  the  recount.  He  charged  fraud  and  said 
"the  Democrats  have  had  time  to  go  through 
ballots  and  find  out  that  nothing  will  tiun 
up,"  and  he  linked  this  to  ballot  box  seals 
which  had  been  found  broken.  However, 
Holzman  had  explained  that  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  seals  to  be  broken  because  of  rough 
handling. 

In  the  American  on  December  3,  Attorney 
Elroy  Sandquist  said,  "The  audited  figures 
obtained  by  Republicans  from  a  firm  they 
hired  In  a  recheck  of  city  voting  machines 
showed  a  'substantially  higher'  gain  for 
Adamowskl  and  Nixon  than  the  gain  to  the 
officially  proclaimed  canvass  figures.  The 
Republican  audit  credited  Nixon  with  a  net 
gain  of  1,214  votes.  Adamowskl  with  1,616." 
The  firm  referred  to  as  conducting  an  audit 
is  apparently  the  firm  of  Arthur  Young  & 
Co.  This  audit  was  never  made  public 
and  all  mention  of  the  firm  and  the  audit 
disappeared  from  the  press  in  the  weeks  to 

follow.  ^     ,.     J 

In  the  Tribune  of  December  4,  the  head- 
line runs,  "Marks  Switched  In  Presidential 
Contest."  The  first  paragraph  of  the  news 
report  says  that  scores  of  Republican  votes 
were  erased  and  Democratic  votes  substi- 
tuted. But  later  on  this  positive  charge  is 
changed  Into  "apparent  erasures  of  GOP 
votes  were  found." 

Although  the  term  "apparent"  was  used, 
nevertheless,  the  Tribune  went  on  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Berkowltz,  who  called  the  situation 
"most  fiagrant"  and  charged  that  It  pointed 
up  the  "utter  disregard  for  the  election  laws 
that  the  Democratic  machine  practiced  on 
election  day." 

On  the  same  day  the  Tribune  had  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  it  reviewed  all  the  story  up  to 
this  point.  Its  headline  says,  "Sorry  Story 
of  Frauds  In  Election  Told."  And  then  It 
proceeds,  "Chicago  and  Cook  County  are  the 
storm  center  of  a  raging  election  scandal, 
which,  because  of  ramifications  extending  to 


the   White   House,   has   captured   attention 
from  coast  to  cotwt." 

The  Tribune  of  December  5  carried  the 
headline,  "Expect  Court  To  Throw  Out  10,000 
Votes";  subheadllne,  "State  Reversal  Held 
Possible."  The  allegation  that  10,000  votes 
would  be  thrown  out  was  merely  a  hope  by 
Republicans.  This  gave  the  Tribune  the  op- 
portunity of  once  again  recapitulating  the 
charges  made  all  along  by  the  Republican 
officials.  The  article  also  contained  an  ad- 
vertisement  for  the  Party,  "How  To  Contrib- 
ute to  Nixon's  Recoxmt  Committee." 

In  the  Tribune,  December  6,  the  headline 
says,  "Poll  Workers  Can't  Explain  Discrepan- 
cies," and  some  discrepancies  are  stated  in 
the  body  of  the  article.  But  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  poll  workers 
could  not  explain  the  discrepancies  Is  simply 
that  they  were  exhausted  from  a  long  day's 
work  or,  given  their  skill  with  figures,  could 
not  count  quickly. 

.The  Sun-Times  on  December  6  carried  an 
article  recapitulating  many  of  the  previous 
charges  with  practically  nothing  new.  It 
carried  the  headline,  "Two  Precincts'  Ballots 
Vanish,"  as  though  there  were  something 
guilty  about  their  vanishing.  On  December 
6  In  the  American  the  news  was  reported  that 
the  missing  ballots  for  the  two  South  Side 
wards  were  foxind  among  election  board  sup- 
plies In  a  warehouse,  as  Mr.  Holzman  had 
predicted  that  sooner  or  later  they  would 
turn  up. 

In  the  Tribune  of  December  7,  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  alleged  that  Chicago  had 
"the  rottenest  election  machinery  in  the 
United  States."  But  all  his  material  nat- 
urally came  from  the  Chicago  newspapers 
and  from  the  Republican  headquarters. 

In  the  Sun  Times,  December  8,  Mrs.  Marie 
Brooks,  national  GOP  committeewoman 
from  Illinois,  said  that  of  165  ballot  boxes 
opened  the  day  before,  79  had  no  seals,  25 
had  broken  seals,  and  121  were  without  sig- 
natures. At  the  checking  of  the  retiu-ns,  two 
boxes  catised  a  flurry.  One,  because  It  was 
only  half  the  size  of  the  previous  cardboard 
boxes,  and  the  other  because  it  was  marked 
for  spoiled  and  not  used  vote  ballots. 
The  boxes  were  opened  and  then  the  ballots 
recounted.  There  were  no  major  surprises. 
As  for  the  small  box,  a  Republican  Judge 
from  the  precinct  told  the  Sun  Times  that 
her  precinct  had  been  receiving  such  boxes 
from  the  election  board  for  years.  When 
she  was  asked  why  the  election  Judges  had 
not  entered  their  names  on  the  space  re- 
served for  such  data  on  the  box's  label,  she 
replied:  "We  usually  put  all  that  informa- 
tion on  the  canvass  sheet.  We  never  put  it 
on  the  box.    Are  we  supposed  to?" 

The  Dally  News,  December  9,  I960,  reported 
that  the  ballot  recheck  "sputtered  to  Its  con- 
clusion." Several  women  Judges  from  the 
8th  precinct,  31st  ward.  Northwest  Chicago, 
had  been  interrogated  by  James  E.  Murphy, 
attorney  for  the  election  board,  and  James  H. 
McLaughlin,  its  chief  investigator.  They 
included  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
Their  faults,  which  had  favored  Ward  against 
Adamowskl,  seemed  to  be  honest  mistakes. 
For  example,  they  did  not  understand  split 
tickets,  where  the  voters  marked  In  the  circle 
for  a  straight  Democratic  ticket  but  then 
also  marked  In  a  vote  for  Adamowskl.  In 
other  cases  his  name  was  so  far  down  the  list 
and  the  only  Republican  on  a  split  ticket 
that  it  was  not  noticed.  The  Judges  claimed 
exhaustion  by  the  hard  work  In  crowded 
quarters  and  that  they  had  been  harassed 
by  Republican  watchers  hollering  for  15  to 
20  hours.  Mr.  Berkowltz  called  this  explana- 
tion "brazen  and  arrogant." 

As  time  went  on,  even  the  Republican  na- 
tional officials  lowered  their  claims.  Roy 
Sheaff,  counsel  for  the  GOP  minority  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Elections,  said  he  had 
received  200  to  300  allegations  of  irregular- 
ities, but  he  "could  not  label  them  fraud  be- 
cause the  definition  of  fraud  Is  up  to  the 
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courts."'  But  the  Republican  officials  of  Cook 
County,  especially  Mr.  Connell,  splashed  the 
biggest  of  figures  once  more:  the  American, 
December  9,  stated  100,000  disfranchised  and 
100,000  ghost  voters. 

On  December  14.  the  Daily  News  carried  the 
headline  "Board  Gets  Worst  Fraud  Reports." 
It  assumed  and  conveyed  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
cusation of  fraud.  But  in  the  body  of  the 
article  no  word  such  as  "fraud"  appears.  The 
newspaper  was  merely  reporting  the  neutral 
news  that  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  on 
Honest  Elections,  had  turned  over  to  the  au- 
thorities the  most  serious  cases  of  voting  law 
violations  reported  by  its  watchers  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  Of  course,  these  Republican  Party 
watchers  were  themselves  not  watched  for 
competence  or  lack  of  prejudice.  The  sub- 
headline  mentioned  35  cases  culled  from  sev- 
eral hundred  violations  reported,  and  this 
does  not  mean  violations  proven  but  only 
alleged.  The  president  of  the  committee  said 
that  "most  dealt  with  voters  allegedly  get- 
ting improper  assistance  from  precinct  cap- 
tains." Only  one  case  was  actually  adduced. 
Here  it  was  alleged  that. a  voter  was  told  to 
pull  a  Democratic  ticket  lever  when  he  asked 
for  assistance. 

The  Tribune,  December  15.  published  an 
editorial  with  the  headline,  "The  Lesson  of 
the  Stolen  Votes."  It  repeats  the  story  to 
which  it  had  become  addicted:  "There  is  no 
doubt  now  that  thousands  of  votes  were 
stolen  from  Vice  President  Nixon."  Then  the 
newspaper,  having  made  this  categorical  as- 
sertion continues.  "Although  it  Is  highly 
probable  that  Mr.  Nixon  actually  won  Illinois, 
proof  of  his  victory  is  lacking."  Despite  this 
admission,  the  Tribvine  sought  to  supply  the 
proof  that  was  lacking  by  declaring  that  the 
Democrats  confess  the  truth  by  indirection 
because  they  cry  that  there  were  Republican 
frauds  in  Cook  County  and  downstate  which 
counterbalanced  the  Democratic  frauds. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  merely  want  to  say  that  the 
last  case  the  Senator  pointed  out  and  de- 
fended is  one  I  never  heard  of  before.  I 
never  mentioned  it  in  my  remarks,  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether 
there  is  anything  right  or  wrong.  It 
was  not  mentioned  in  my  remarks:  I 
never  heard  about  it  before.  What  does 
it  have  to  do  with  this  case? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  mention  about  it  before,  because 
I  was  present  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  when  this  incident 
was  put  forward  by  Republican  witnesses 
as  propaganda  and  as  an  illustration  of 
improper  voting  in  Chicago.  That  is 
not  true.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
did  not  make  the  charge,  but  others  have 
made  the  charge,  and  the  refutation 
should  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  Senator's  discussing  the 
second  case,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong  because  I  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore. The  Senator  used  a  quotation  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  1960  election  in 
Illinois  was  cleaner  than  usual.  What  is 
usual?    What  does  that  prove? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  statement  was 
made  by  the  Republican  U.S.  attorney. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  referred  to 
an  incident  in  Chicago  in  which  the  vot- 
ing list  showed  only  22  qualified  voters  in 
1  precinct,  but  where  82  votes  were 
cast.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  had 
lived  in  a  certain  precinct.  They  were 
legally  registered  in  the  precinct.    Their 


homes  had  been  destroyed  during  the 
interval  between  the  period  when  regis- 
tration was  legally  closed  and  the  voting 
day.  They  were  legally  entitled  to  vote. 
The  fact  that  they  showed  up  in  places 
where  they  had  been  legally  registered  is 
no  indication  that  they  were  not  entitled 
to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
were  legally  entitled  to  vote  why  were 
they  indicted? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  Republican  State's  attorney. 
They  were  trying  to  show  that  the  elec- 
tion was  fraudulent.  They  were  trying 
to  throw  out  the  votes  in  both  Illinois 
and  Texas,  so  that  southern  electors 
could  vote  for  a  third  candidate,  or 
Nixon,  and  steal  the  election  from  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
want  to  steal  the  election  of  Kennedy; 
nor  did  I  discuss  the  87  votes  of  Texas 
which  became  so  famous.  I  am  merely 
stating  that  there  have  been  violations 
of  the  election  laws  in  many  States,  in- 
cluding Delaware.  I  have  cited  viola- 
tions of  law  in  our  own  State.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  acknowledge  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  election 
fraud  in  the  State  of  which  he  is  proud. 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
they  were  Republicans  or  Democrats? 
Let  us  be  sure  that  in  the  future  we 
have  clean  elections. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  fine,  but  I 
object  to  having  Chicago  made  a  whip- 
ping boy  when  it  is  not  justified,  and  I 
happen  to  have  been  one  who  has  stood 
for  independence  inside  my  party  in  Chi- 
cago. When  we  do  wrong,  I  am  willing 
to  admit  it,  but  when  we  do  not  do 
wrong,  I  object  to  our  being  pilloried 
unfairly. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  entitled  "Let's  Make  This  an 
Honest  Election,"  by  Bill  Surface,  a 
statement  by  Joseph  L.  Bernd,  associate 
professor  of  political  science.  Southern 
Methodist  University,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  Chicago  elections,  and  the 
Election  Research  Council,  Inc.,  report, 
on  the  Arkansas  elections  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1965,  all  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest] 

Let's   Make  This  an   Honest  ELEcnoN 

(Note. — "Voting  machines  run  by  honest 
people  can  be  fraud-proof.  But  any  machine 
in  the  hands  of  crooks  is  not."  Here  are 
pointers  on  how  to  m.ake  sure  your  vote  Is 
not  stolen  this  November.) 

(By  Bill  Surface) 

In  the  1960  presidential  election,  there  was 
an  early  turnout  of  voters  in  a  Chicago 
precinct.  By  10:15  a.m.,  the  voting  machine 
showed  121  ballots  cast.  Poll  watchers, 
however,  had  counted  only  43  voters. 

A  year  earlier,  in  Lawrence,  Ind.,  officials 
discovered  that  the  voting  machines'  yes-no 
levers  had  been  rigged  to  defeat  a  proposal 
to  have  Lawrence  Incorporated  as  a  city.  In 
Pennsylvania's   primary   election   last   April, 


an  inquiry  showed  that  many  totals  reported 
from  Philadelphia  didn't  come  close  to  re- 
sembling the  correct  figures  on  the  voting 
machines. 

Throughout  the  country,  election  frauds 
have  reached  a  disturbing  magnitude.  Qui 
last  presidential  election,  decided  by  only 
3  quarters  of  a  vote  per  precinct,  generated 
the  most  serious  vote-fraud  charges  of  the 
20tii  century.  The  Republican  National 
Committee  received  135,000  complaints  of 
vote  fraud.  In  Chicago's  Cook  County  alone, 
a  special  State's  attorney  charged  662  election 
officials  with  misconduct. 

New  York's  Honest  Ballot  Association 
predicts  that  in  the  approaching  election  at 
least  2.5  million  votes  will  be  illegally  cast 
or  invalidated.  Ironically,  more  and  more  of 
today's  chicanery  occurs  not  with  paper 
ballots  but  with  voting  machines,  the  very 
instruments  intended  to  end  all  frauds. 
How  is  this  possible? 

To  hold  that  voting  machines  are  infallible 
is  no  more  supportable  than  to  insist  that 
money  cannot  be  stolen  from  cash  registers. 
As  George  Abrams,  chief  investigator  for  the 
Honest  Ballot  Association  says,  "Voting  ma- 
chines run  by  honest  people  can  be  fraud- 
proof.  But  any  machine  in  tlie  hands  of 
crooks  is  not." 

Since  about  57  percent  of  all  votes  this 
November  3  will  be  cast  on  machines,  the 
best  protection  for  your  vote  is  knowledge 
of  various  vote-stealing  methods.  Here  they 
are. 

Rigged  machines:  The  most  brazen  fraud 
is  to  set  a  voting  machine's  mechanism  to 
guarantee  the  outcome.  Such  adjustments 
are  not  difficult.  A  reliable  citizens'  group 
contends  that  manipulating  one  small  me- 
chanical part  on  a  machine  can  stop  a  can- 
didate's total  vote  at  a  predetermined  figure. 

Sometimes,  dishonest  precinct  workers  cast 
a  substantial  number  of  votes  before  the 
polls  open  and  then  cover  the  machine's 
meters  with  paper  that  reads  "000."  The 
election  judges  see  the  "000"  and  lock  the 
machine.  When  voting  starts  and  the 
cylinder  turns,  the  paper  rolls  off,  revealing 
the  true  iigure.  The  trick  is  so  far  unwork- 
able on  a  new  model  that  prints  a  transcript 
of  the  starting  and  the  final  vote,  but  most 
machines  still  In  use  have  no  such  deter- 
rent. 

There  are  other  effective  ways  to  rig  any 
machine.  If  a  candidate's  name  cannot  be 
found  nor  his  lever  operated,  nobody,  of 
course,  can  vote  for  him.  Countless  voters 
face  such  a  situation.  In  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
in  1960.  citizens  complained  that  one  party's 
machine  levers  were  stuck.  Elsewhere, 
levers  have  been  loosened  or  jammed;  candi- 
dates' name  labels  are  sometimes  covered 
with  tape,  placed  upside  down  or  in  wrong 
positions.  "Often  a  half  day's  voting  passes 
with  a  candidate's  name  in  a  wrong  column," 
Investigator  Abrams  points  out.  "His  voters 
unknowingly  cast  ballots  for  someone  else." 

Misleading  instructions:  Poll  workers  can 
cheat  by  giving  voters  misleading  or  vague 
instructions  on  how  to  operate  the  machines, 
which,  indeed,  are  sometimes  confusing. 
After  Pennsylvania's  1963  and  1964  primaries, 
disputes  and  lawsuits  arose  over  thousands 
of  votes  registered  for  blank  spaces  on  ma- 
chines. In  New  Jersey  in  1960,  an  unusually 
large  Socialist  vote  in  nine  counties  that 
were  using  a  particular  type  of  machine  was 
attributed  lo  error:  voters  had  pushed  a 
lever  beneath,  instead  of  above,  a  presiden- 
tial candidate's  label,  thereby  voting  for  So- 
cialists listed  on  the  next  row. 

Helpful  poll  workers:  As  welfare  disburse- 
ments and  government  jobs  increase,  polit- 
ical bosses  control  Increasing  numbers  of 
voters  and  like  to  see  that  these  people  vote 
"right."  Laws  allowing  assistance  (actually 
voting)  for  blind,  disabled,  or  illiterate  vot- 
ers have  been  translated  into  the  most  wide- 
spread fraud.  Precinct  workers  have  been 
known  to  qualify   voters   for  assistance  oy 
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^ufrtbutlng  dark  glasses  to  Indicate  blind- 
Ss  gSves  to  fake  arthritis,  or  by  Instruct- 

ftlTem  to  say.  "I'm  afraid  to  use  the  ma- 
IwnP  "  -nien  a  poll  worker  places  a  voter's 
S  on  the  appropriate  lever,  says,  "Here 
^e  go"  and  votes.  "In  some  areas, '  said 
Le  State  senator,  "it's  uncommon  for  a 
voter  not  to  receive  assistance." 

Manv  voters  in  large  cities  are  Intimidated 
hr  the  suggestion  that  the  machines  will  re- 
2a  who  they  voted  for.  "A  new  trick,"  says 
Ben  Adamowski,  former  Illinois  State's  at- 
fnrnev  "is  to  tell  poorly  educated  voters  that 
Ml  electronic  device  enables  poll  Judges  to 
Sow  which  levers  are  pulled.  Voters  are 
afraid  a  'wrong'  vote  will  be  used  against 
?hem  or  disqualify  them  from  relief  or  un- 
pmolovment  compensation." 

Planned  traffic  jams:  Election  boards,  when 
under  dominant  party  rule,  sometimes  assign 
nnlv  one  machine  to  a  large,  though  un- 
rPliab'e  precinct,  while  allotting  enough 
machines  to  sure  precincts.  Lengthy  lines 
in  precincts  hostile  to  the  bosses  are  thus 
formed  and  often  are  padded  with  political 
workers.  As  a  result,  busy  people  rushing 
to  and  from  jobs  become  discouraged  and  fall 

to  vote.  ,„.„„„, 

Machine  breakdowns  can  cause  even  longer 
delavs  Manufacturers  deny  that  machines 
can  be  jammed,  but  normal  machine  prob- 
lems occur  in  most  elections,  and  sometimes 
a  paper  clip,  pin,  or  match  is  found  forced 
into  a  strategic  spot.  In  Jefferson  County, 
Ky  the  election  board  received  150  calls 
about  lammed  machines  during  the  first 
hour  of  voting  in  the  1964  primary.  Many 
persons  waited  as  long  as  45  minutes  for 
repairmen  to  come,  then  left  the  polls  with- 
out voting. 

Incorrect  reporting:  Voting  machines  that 
do  not  provide  printed  totals  can  be  de- 
frauded by  poll  workers  reporting  the 
totals  incorrectly.  To  make  the  error  seem 
Inadvertent,  the  numbers  may  simply  be 
transposed.  If,  for  example,  a  candidate 
receives  172  votes,  "271"  may  be  called  out 
by  a  poll  worker;  if  an  opponent  receives  95 
votes,  he  is  given  "59.'"  In  Chicago,  a  special 
State's  attorney  investigation  of  the  1960 
election  revealed  that  at  least  32  machine 
totals  were  incorrectly  reported.  (One  can- 
didate received  44  votes,  reported  as  4;  an- 
other received  207  votes,  was  given  7.) 

One-sided  observation:  Theoretically,  com- 
petent representatives  of  both  parties  should 
be  at  the  polls  to  prevent  fraud.  "But  it's 
nearly  impossible  to  get  a  full  complement 
of  Republican  poll  watchers  in  Democratic- 
dominated  cities  like  Chicago,"  says  Bruce 
Felknor,  executive  director  of  the  bipartisan 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee,  "and 
the  reverse  is  true  in  Republican  strong- 
holds like  downstate  Illinois."  Few  people 
will  buck  political  machines. 

Many  schemes  are  employed  to  evade  the 
surveillance  of  the  minority  party's  judges 
and  observers  while  fraudulent  votes  are 
cast.  Polling  places  have  been  moved  at  the 
last  minute,  without  notifying  all  poll  work- 
ers. Poll  watchers  are  drawn  into  argu- 
ments, then  reported  as  "troublemakers"  to 
police;  or  thev  are  summoned  to  the  phone 
by  planted  calls.  Some  poll  watchers  have 
even  been  given  drugged  coffee,  candy,  and 
cigarettes. 

Vote-fraud  convictions,  in  proportion  to 
crimes  discovered,  are  rare.  The  dominant 
party  has  usually  committed  the  fraud,  and. 
In  the  event  of  disputes.  It  recounts  on  its 
own  terms.  If  anyone  Is  caught,  the  party 
can  provide  both  prosecutor  and  judge.  In 
Chicago,  the  charges  against  662  election  offi- 
cials for  irregularities  In  the  1960  election 
were,  after  the  most  meager  of  preliminary 
hearings,  dropped.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
observers  that  the  judge  who  freed  everyone 
had  (1)  certified  the  officials  to  serve  in  the 
first  place,  and  (2)  dismissed  the  charges 
without  listening  to  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  evidence.  Said  the  Chicago  Tribune  3 
years  later.  In  describing  Chicago's  1963  elec- 


tion:  "Vote  frauds  went  on  as  iisual,  but 
nothing  was  done  about  them." 

Such  frauds  are  likely  to  be  repeated  na- 
tionwide on  November  3  unless  aroused  citi- 
zens take  the  Initiative  to  secure  an  honest 
vote.  Citizens  can  volunteer  to  work  with 
existing  nonpartisan  election  groups,  or  pro- 
pose that  their  church,  civic,  professional,  or 
labor  groups  organize  what  the  Honest  Bal- 
lot Association  calls  small  armies  of  ob- 
servers. As  Brendan  Byrne,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
puts  it,  "Motorists  dont  speed  if  they  know 
the  police  are  right  behind  them,  /^ert  poll 
watchers  can  prevent  vote  frauds." 

Dishonest  election  officials  may  argue  that 
poll  watchers'  activities  are  against  the  law. 
Volunteer  groups  should  study  State  election 
laws,  obtainable  from  each  State's  secretary 
of  state.  Before  the  election,  these  groups 
should  make  a  door-to-door  check  of  regis- 
tration lists  to  confirm  every  voter's  exist- 
ence. Between  elections,  at  least  10  percent 
of  all  registered  voters  either  move,  die  or  be- 
come ineligible  to  vote  in  that  district.  Un- 
ethical party  workers  use  these  names  to 
enter  voting  booths. 

These  steps  can  substantially  reduce  frauds 
on  machines : 

Examine  every  voting  machine  t>efore  the 
polls  open.  Verify  that  all  levers  and  tabs 
operate  correctly,  that  all  candidates  are 
listed,  and  that  all  counters  start  at  "000." 
Rub  the  counter  to  see  if  "000"  has  been 
pasted  over  another  set  of  numbers.  After  a 
few  votes  are  cast,  doublecheck  the  accuracy 
of  the  numbers  on  the  counter. 

Ascertain  that  poll  workers  represent  both 
parties.  Suggest  that  their  affiliations  ap- 
pear on  name  tags. 

If  a  machine  stalls,  photograph  the  total 
votes  on  the  counter  before  and  after  repairs. 
If  long  delays  occiu",  demand  another  ma- 
chine; call  party  headquarters,  police  and 
the  press 

Insist  that  "demonstrations"  be  made  only 
on  model  machines,  the  Instructions  be  giv- 
en clearly  and  fully,  and  that  all  voters  be 
told  that  the  machine  assiu-es  a  secret  bal- 
lot. 

If  a  voter  genuinely  needs  assistance,  see 
that  both  parties'  representatives  help  him. 
Challenge  anyone  who  presents  a  printed 
card  claiming  Inability  to  use  a  machine; 
emphasize  that  It  Is  a  felony  to  falsify  such 
Information,  and  that  the  date  and  nature  of 
any  disability  must  be  specified.  (If  this 
condition  existed  during  registration  and 
wasn't  noted  on  the  application  to  vote,  the 
voter  Is  Ineligible  for  assistance  In  most 
States.) 

When  the  polls  close,  one  watcher  should 
observe  the  judge  who  reads  the  total  votes, 
another  watch  the  person  recording  them.  A 
watcher  should  see  that  the  machine  totals 
match  figures  on  the  signed  return.  Never 
allow  radio  or  TV  deadlines  to  cause  the  tab- 
ulations to  be  rushed.  Afterward,  make  sure 
that  both  parties'  representatives  Immedi- 
ately return  the  machine  to  the  election 
commission. 

Above  all,  remember  that  today— If  you're 
not  looking— voting  machines  can  carry  yotu: 
precinct.  


Sometimes  statutes  have  been  ignored,  or 
circumvented.  Assuming  that  all  of  the 
loopholes  in  the  law  can  be  plugged,  a  serious 
difficulty  remains:  the  solutions  themselves 
often  create  new  problems. 

In  this  paper  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
indicate  some  patterns  whereby  the  objec- 
tives of  narrowly  conceived  ballot  reforms 
have  been  defeated,  or  new  problems  have 
been  Incurred,  when  almost  exclusive  em- 
phasis Is  placed  on  Institutional  means.  It 
vi^lU  be  argued  that  ethical  values,  not  merely 
lawmaking  and  administrative  tinkering, 
must  be  emphasized,  that  reformers  must  at- 
tack the  root  causes  of  ballot  irregularity — 
apathy  toward  or  ignorance  of  procedural 
standards  and  moral  venality  or  Indifference 
toward  essential  values  In  a  constitutional 
democracy.  The  brevity  of  the  paper  pre- 
cludes any  complete  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject and  suggests  illustrative  use  of  a  single 
electoral  controversy. 

The  Chicago,  HI.,  election  pf  November  8. 
1960,  has  been  chosen  for  study,  not  because 
it  was  exceptionally  corrupt  either  In  quan- 
titative or  qualitative  terms,  but  because 
considerable  basic  data  are  available  as  a 
result  of  Investigative  and  legal  effort.  Sec- 
ondly, the  occurrence  of  some  irregularity 
despite  the  relatively  advanced  niinols  sys- 
tem of  election  administration  facilitates  in- 
sights regarding  limitations  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  and  logically  postulates  a  need 
to  attack  the  causes  of  electoral  malprac- 

fAcGS. 

The  Chicago  dispute  involved  election  of 
presidential  electors  and  a  State's  attorney 
for  Cook  County  (which  includes  all  of  Chi- 
cago and  most  of  Its  suburbs).  Both  elec- 
tions had  been  won  by  the  Democrats:  Ken- 
nedy electors  gained  an  official  statewide 
plurality  of  8,858  over  Nixon  electors  out  of 
over  4  million  votes  cast  in  Elinois.  and 
Daniel  P.  Ward  secured  a  margin  of  26.049 
votes  over  Benjamin  S.  Adamowski  for  State's 
attorney  out  of  over  2  million  votes  cast  in 
Cook  County. 


1.    THE   BREAKDOWN    OF    ENFORCEMENT 

In  1960  the  Illinois  Election  Code  Included 
several  enlightened  reforms:  permanent  reg- 
Istratlon.i  a  preelection  canvass  to  verify  the 
registration  data,=  requirement  of  a  signed 
application  for  voting  at  the  polls  and  com- 
parison of  the  signature  on  this  application 
with  the  signature  on  the  permanent  regis- 
tration card.3  The  five  election  Judges  as- 
signed to  each  precinct  were  chosen  to  In- 
sure bipartisanship  and  were  required  to 
qualify  in  terms  of  good  character  and  com- 
petence.«  All  except  906  of  5,199  Cook  County 
precincts  were  equipped  with  voting  ma- 
chines.' 

Illinois  procedure  Included  a  preelection 
training  course  to  acquaint  election  Judges 
with  their  duties  under  the  law.  But  at- 
tendance was  not  mandatory,  the  course 
lasted  for  1  hour  only  and  no  compensation 
was  offered  as  Incentive  for  attendance.  The 
average  length  of  service  by  election  judges 
was  short,  and  only  about  20  percent  of 
them  attended  the  annual  course.  Con- 
sequently, a  majority  remained  deficient  In 


PROTECrrNG  THE  iNTEGRrTT  OF  THE  VOTE: 

The  Problem  of  F^attd 
(Joseph  L.  Bernd,  associate  professor  of  po- 
litical  science.   Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity,  conference   on   election   adminis- 
tration, sponsored  by  the  centers  for  poll- 
tics  at  Chatham  College  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  5  and  6,  1962) 
The  problem  of  protecting  the  ballot  from 
Irregularity,  like  the  problem  of  factions  as 
defined  In  Federalist  X,  may  be  met  either 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  causes,  or  to 
control  the  effects.    Unfortunately,  the  latter 
policy,  achieved  by  means  of  statutes,  ad- 
ministratively  applied    and    Judicially    pro- 
tected, has  suffered  some  pernicious  results. 


1111  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46,  5-6  (1959).  Cf.  Na- 
tional Municipal  League.  "Model  Voter  Regis- 
tration Svstem."  1957,  15-24.  To  clear  the 
records,  replete  with  deadwood  because  of 
laxity  in  the  canvass,  the  general  assembly 
provided  for  complete  reregistration  in  1961. 
111.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46,  5-6  (1959) . 

=  11!.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46,  5-11  to  &-13,  5-25,  5- 
35  (1943). 

'111.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46.  4-22  (1957).  Joseph 
P.  Harris.  "Election  Administration  in  the 
United  States"  (Brookings:  1934).  381-382, 
recommends  comparison  of  signatures  to  pre- 
vent voter  impersonations. 

«ni  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46.  14-1  to  14-4  (1957). 

sm.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46.  24H  to  24-23  (1943) 
authorizes  voting  machines. 
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adequate  training,  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  law. 

In  1961  a  4-hour  training  course,  followed 
by  an  exam,  was  made  mandatory  for  elec- 
tion Judges  In  Cook  County.  A  $5  compen- 
sation fee  was  provided  and  failure  to  attend 
was  declared  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
neglect  of  duty.* 

Republican  preparations  for  election  day, 
1960,  were  aimed  to  combat  the  strong  ma- 
chine of  Democratic  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daly. 
State's  Attorney  Adamowski  recruited  volun- 
teers, including  young  attorneys  and  law  stu- 
dents, to  intervene  at  the  polls  if  irregular 
practices  were  reported.  A  poll  watcher  for 
"'  each  candidate,  or  party,  in  a  precinct  is 
y  authorized  by  Illinois  law,  and  the  watcher 
need  not  be  a  resident  of  the  precinct. 
Citizen  volunteers,  armed  with  this  useful 
statute,  were  stationed  in  large  numbers 
as  watchers,  especially  in  the  precincts  ex- 
pected to  produce  trouble.'  With  Republi- 
cans in  control  of  the  State  administration 
in  Springfield  and  the  spotlight  centered  on 
Chicago  by  the  attentions  of  the  metro- 
politan presses,  auguries  were  good  for  a 
well-conducted  election. 

Yet.  the  election  actually  revealed  several 
failures  In  enforcement  of  statutory  voting 
procedure.  According  to  law,  if  the  name  of 
the  applicant  for  a  ballot  is  on  the  voting 
list  but  his  card  is  not  in  the  permanent 
registration  binder,  be  may  vote,  but  only 
U  he  and  one  other  voter  in  the  precinct 
execute  affidavits,  testifying  to  his  Identity, 
qualifications  and  place  of  residence.* 
Watchers  complained  that  this  provision  was 
violated  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  a  failure  to 
secure  the  proper  affidavits  and  (2)  by  al- 
lowing some  applicants  to  vote  although 
their  names  were  neither  on  the  voting  list 
nor  in  the  binder.' 

The  most  widely  publicized  "fraud"  in  Chi- 
cago occurred  In  the  50th  precinct  of  the 
second  ward.  Eighty-two  votes  were  cast 
here,  although  the  voting  list  showed  only 
22  qualified  voters.  The  discrepancy  Is  ex- 
plained by  the  return  to  vote  of  many  per- 
sons who  had  been  compelled  to  move  due 
to  housing  redevelopment  and  whose  names 
had  been  removed  from  the  voting  rolls  In 
this  precinct.  Election  Judges  permitted 
them  to  vote  In  the  50th  precinct  although, 
according  to  law,  they  were  required  to  trans- 
fer their  registration  elsewhere,  or  to  re- 
register If  they  moved  out  of  the  Jurisdiction. 
All  except  four  of  the  votes  were  cast  for 
Kennedy  electors.  Republican  Judges  were 
not  permitted  to  serve  because  they  were 
not  residents  of  the  precinct.  Other  errors 
included  Improper  affidavits,  unqualified 
election  Judges,  Illegal  assistance  to  voters, 
and  the  loss  of  the  ballot  applications  after 
the  election." 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  missing  ballot 
applications  and  the  attendant  publicity, 
the  general  assembly  In  1961  enacted  a  more 
stringent  requirement  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  election  records."  Republi- 
can officials  ultimately  conceded  that  irreg- 
ularity in  this  precinct  was  due  largely  to 


•  ni.  Rev.  Stet.  c.  46.  13-2.1.  13-2.2,  14-4.1. 
14-5  (1961). 

•  The  Committee  for  Honest  Elections, 
alined  with  the  Republicans,  accumulated 
voluminous  data  from  the  election  day  notes 
made  by  watchers.  These  complaints  were 
the  basis  for  subsequent  Investigation  and 
legal  action.  Watchers  are  authorized  by  111. 
Rev.  SUt.  c.  46,  17-23  ( 1949 ) . 

*>  ni.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46,  4-22  (1957) . 

» See  "Petition  of  the  Illinois  State  Electoral 
Board"  (from  the  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Cook  County) ,  7-8. 

" See  "Preservation  of  E\ldence  In  Federal 
Elections,"  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  22-24,  45-46. 

»ni.  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46.  29-10  (1961). 


the  Ignorance  of  election  Judges  and  voters 
rather  than  to  any  conspiracy  to  commit 
fraud. 

In  explaining  registration  errors  In  gen- 
eral. Chairman  Sidney  Holzman,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  noted 
that  the  records  contain  30,000  errors  on 
the  day  after  completion  of  the  canvass. 
The  explanation  Indicates  a  chronic  prob- 
lem in  any  large  electoral  Jurisdiction: 
Voters  change  their  residence  or  die;  single 
women  marry  and  legally  change  their  names. 
Officials  are  not  notified  of  these  develop- 
ments in  many  cases.     Clerical  errors  occur.'* 

In  fairness  to  Chicago  officialdom  several 
qualifications  may  be  noted:  The  Holzman 
figures  represent  only  1  percent  of  the  3  mil- 
lion persons  registered  to  vote  in  Cook 
County  In  1960.  Registration  errors  actually 
verified  after  thorough  Investigation  of  com- 
plaints amounted  to  a  small  fraction  of  1 
percent.  There  was  little  evidence  of  fraud. 
Most  erring  officials  were  women,  evidently 
unfamiliar  with  the  law. 

The  1961  rereglstratlon  may  clear  the 
records  momentarily.  The  mandatory  train- 
ing course  ought  to  Insure  correct  procedures 
in  the  precincts.  But  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
accurate  registration  records  may  be  guar- 
anteed. Illinois  law  already  provides  for 
access  to  postal  records  showing  changes  of 
address,  but  postal  records  may  not  be  up 
to  date.  Two  needed  reforms  failed  to  pass 
the  general  assembly  in  1961.  One  bill,  to 
eliminate  duality  of  control,  placed  election 
administration  for  the  entire  county  under 
direction  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners.  The  other  provided  for  se- 
lection of  the  Board's  staff  personnel  on  a 
merit  basis.'^ 

Yet  these  reforms,  however  commendable, 
overlook  one  significant  point.  A  consider- 
able volume  of  the  electoral  errors  in  Chicago 
facilitated  the  right  to  vote,  even  though 
applicants  failed  to  comply  with  all  technical 
requirements.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  generality  of  voters  is  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  numerous  legal  technicalities  of 
election  law.  Therefore,  the  more  stringent 
the  enforcement  and  the  more  complex  the 
procedtire,  the  greater  will  be  the  disfran- 
chisement. One  who  favors  a  restricted, 
class  democracy  may  welcome  a  reduced  suf- 
frage, but  democratic  theory  aims  toward 
the  fullest  participation  of  the  citizenry. 
The  problem  Is,  at  heart,  a  question  of  values. 
Consistent  with  the  Democratic  ethic,  two 
objectives  mtist  be  attained:  (1)  protection 
of  ballot  integrity  and  (2)  facilitation  of  the 
most  complete  participation  In  the  franchise. 

2.   THE   PROBLEM  OF   DISFRANCHISEMENT 

Under  Illinois  law  only  a  cross  mark,  or 
X,  Is  valid  for  marking  paper  ballots.  State 
courts  have  declared  invalid  all  other  marks, 
including  checks,  or  underlinings.  The  two 
lines  of  the  cross  must  intersect  within  a 
box,  printed  on  the  ballot  opposite  the  name 
of  the  designated  candidate,  party,  or  ques- 
tion. Contrary  to  this  rule,  Chicago  election 
Judges  in  1960  counted  several  thousand 
votes  according  to  what  they  regarded  as  the 
Intent  of  the  voters,  although  these  ballots 
were  marked  by  means  other  than  the  re- 
quired cross." 

In  earlier  times  Illinois  allowed  the  use  of 
discretion  by  election  Judges  to  Interpret  the 
Intent  of  voters.    After  the  adoption  of  the 


1=  Chicago  Dally  News,  June  24,  1961. 

"  At  present  the  county  Is  composed  of  two 
Jurisdictions  for  electoral  purposes.  The 
authority  of  the  Board  extends  to  Chicago 
and  some  subtirban  areas.  The  remainder 
Is  vmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  county  clerk. 

For  a  report  and  analysis  of  the  failure  of 
reform  in  1961,  see  Roger  E.  Henn,  "Chicago 
History  Repeats  Itself."  National  Civic  Re- 
view, vol.  L,  No.  8.  Sept.  1961.  445-446. 

'•"Petition  to  the  Illinois  State  Electoral 
Board,"  7-8. 


secret  ballot  in  1891,  ambiguous  markinea 
were  declared  Invalid  In  Parker  v.  Orr,  isa  m 
1002,  1004  (1895),  but  in  subsequent  cases 
the  courts  held  that  Parker  v.  Orr  made  the 
cross  mark  mandatory."  A  majority  of 
States,  Including  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  California,  adhere  to  laws  similar  to 
the  later  Illinois  decisions.  California  re- 
quires rubber  stamp  marking. 

The  majority  view  Is  designed  to  protect 
the  ballot  from  the  election  Judges.  If  ^. 
cretlon  Is  granted.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  line  can  be  drawn  between  proper  and 
Improper  exercise  of  Judgment.  The  his- 
tory of  elections  furnishes  much  evidence  of 
abuse  when  vague  discretion  Is  permitted. 
Yet  when  the  intent  of  voters  is  clear,  the 
disfranchisement  which  results  from  enforce- 
ment of  the  rigid  rule  is  an  exorbitant  price 
to  pay  for  the  protection  afforded. 

The  question  of  rigid  enforcement  versus 
disfranchisement  permeated  other  aspects  of 
the  Chicago  controversy.  When  complaints 
were  received  that  applicants  to  vote  were 
denied  ballots,  the  Chicago  Tribune  claimed 
"fraud."  '>•  Subsequent  investigation  re- 
vealed that  in  most  cases  these  complainants 
had  changed  residence  from  one  precinct  to 
another  without  giving  notice,  or  had  per- 
mitted their  registration  to  lapse.  In  some 
cases  clerical  errors  accounted  for  the  loss 
of  the  vote.^^  Another  technical  violation 
was  the  failure  of  election  Judges  to  Initial 
all  ballots  voted.  Contrary  to  the  statute, 
these  ballots  were  counted  in  some  pre- 
cincts.'^ Had  this  provision  been  followed, 
additional  voters  would  have  been  disfran- 
chised through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Investigation  of  the  election  revealed  some 
incidence  of  Illegal  assistance  to  voters.  Illi- 
nois law  permits  assistance  only  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  to  Illiterates.  Aid 
must  be  requested  by  affidavit.  Some  critics 
of  the  Illinois  system  would  restrict  the  right 
of  assistance  to  the  physically  handicapped 
only.  Rigid  enforcement  of  this  reform 
would,  of  course,  increase  disfranchisement 
A  more  salutory  reform  would  be  the  re- 
quirement of  voting  Instructions  on  paper 
ballots.  Illinois  law  now  prohibits  the  use 
of  instructions  on  the  ballot.'^ 

The  evidence  available  does  not  offer  as- 
surance that  Increased  use  of  voting  ma- 
chines would  eliminate  the  disfranchisement 
problem.  A  recent  literature  suggests  that 
machines  contribute  to  disfranchisement 
when  special  propositions  are  on  the  ballot. 
Experienced  officials  note  also  that  voters 
may  cast  a  blank  ballot  by  pulling  down  the 
small  levers  and  returning  them  to  the  orig- 
inal position  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  their 
vote  Is  recorded  before  they  pull  the  large 
lever  or  switch.  The  Chicago  data  Indicate 
two  additional  problems  which  the  machine 
has  failed  to  solve:  (1)  Illegal  assistance  and 
(2)  discrepant  totals — when  more  votes  are 
cast  on  the  machine  than  are  accounted  for 
by  the  total  of  vote  applications." 

3.    DOES  THE  END  JUSTIFY  THE  MEANS? 

The  several  types  of  electoral  error  which 
have    been    described    raise    the    Important 
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"The  latest  case  Is  Scribner  v.  Sachs,  18 
111.  2d,  400,  414  (1960).  See  also  James  E. 
Herget,  "Judicial  Legerdemain  and  the  Dis- 
appearing Right  To  Vote,"  University  of 
Illinois  Law  Forum,  vol.  1960.  336-340. 

"Chicago  Tribune.  Nov.  26-Dec.  14,  I960. 

"  See  "Preservation  of  Evidence  In  Federal 
Elections,"  10-12,  28-29. 

18  "Petition  to  the  Illinois  State  Electoral 
Board,"  8. 

"  111,  Rev.  Stat.  c.  46,  17-14  ( 1959 ) .  Harris, 
"Election  Administration  in  the  United 
States,"  184-185,  notes  the  need  for  Instruc- 
tion due  to  Infrequent  elections,  complex 
procedures,  long  ballots,  and  changes  to 
procedure. 

=0  "Preservation  of  Evidence  In  Special 
Elections,"  38. 


nnestlon  of  intent  and  knowledge.  Did  Chl- 
S  election  Judges  knowingly  violate  the 
^°  AS  previously  noted.  Ignorance  of  the 
»w  was  evident  In  many  Instances,  but  It  Is 
hardly  credible  that  this  explanation  ac- 
counts for  all  of  the  hundreds  of  officials 
in    the    precincts     in     which     irregularity 

°Tronslderable  volume  of  error  In  paper 
ballot  precincts  was  the  result  of  mlscount- 
ine  alone  The  consistency  of  the  patterns 
of  error  Is  circumstantial  evidence  of  par- 
tisan fervor.  Otherwise,  why  should  the 
Kennedy  total  be  consistently  overcounted 
and  the  Nixon  total  consistently  reduced  In 
strongly  Democratic  precincts?  Why  should 
the  reverse  pattern  be  consistently  true  in 
Republican  precincts? "' 

As  a  result  of  a  recount.  Presidential  Can- 
didate Nixon  gained  unofficially  943  votes. 
The  gains  for  Adamowski  were  much  larger. 
The  average  net  error,  1.04  votes  per  precinct 
in  the  contest  for  presidential  electors,  is  not 
lar-'e.  In  some  individual  precincts,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  error  was  quite  large, 
ranging  up  to  well  over  100  percent.  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  none  of  these  mis- 
takes was  intentional,  such  as  41  votes  being 
counted  as  21,  or  78  votes  being  recorded 
when  162  were  actually  cast  for  a  candidate. 
A  number  of  errors  were  complimentary — 
one  candidate  receiving  improper  credit  for 
10, 16,  or  11  votes  and  the  total  of  his  oppon- 
ent being  reduced  an  equal  amount. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Illinois  election 
indicate  motivational  forces  capable  of  ex- 
citing Intense  partisanship.  In  the  presi- 
dential election  Illinois  was  a  key  State  with 
27  electoral  votes.  Forecasters  anticipated  a 
very  close  election  nationally.  The  religious 
issue  was  Injected  Into  the  campaign  In 
downstate  Illinois  with  particular  grossness 
and.  It  appeared,  effectiveness.  Republican 
fire  in  Chicago,  led  by  an  exceptionally 
partisan  press,  was  directed  against  the  Daly 
machine.  Election  night  returns  showed  an 
early  and  stirprlsingly  heavy  Kennedy  margin 
in  Chicago,  reduced  somewhat  by  the  sub- 
urbs. As  the  night  advanced,  this  margin 
was  reduced  almost  to  nothingness  by  heavy 
downstate  Republican  pluralities.  In  the 
predawn  hours  with  only  a  few  paper  ballot 
precincts  unreported  In  Chicago  and  down- 
state,  the  Illinois  decision  remained  doubtful. 
This  decision  might  well  decide  the  national 
election,  or  so  It  seemed. 

The  Daly  forces.  In  the  opinion  of  many. 
were  more  deslrlous  of  winning  In  the  con- 
test for  State's  attorney  than  even  in  the 
presidential  election.  Republicans  were 
equally  determined  on  victory  for  Adamow- 
ski, and  this  contest,  too,  was  close  through- 
out the  count. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  incentives  for  victory  in 
the  minds  of  some  partisans  might  have  out- 
weighed scruples  for  correct  procedures. 
Although  less  publicized  than  those  of 
Chicago,  electoral  errors  In  downstate  ajeas 
were  not  unknown  prior  to  the  1960  elec- 
tlon.=2    On  the  night  of  November  8-9.  1960, 

^"Petition  to  the  Illinois  State  Electoral 
Board,"  5-6.  See  also  "Preservation  of  Evi- 
dence In  Federal  Elections,"  16.  Among  the 
55  precincts  In  which  errors  were  largest. 
Kennedy  carried  48.  Of  these,  he  received  a 
net  advantage  from  error  In  38.  Of  seven  pre- 
cincts carried  by  Nixon  in  the  group,  he  re- 
ceived a  net  advantage  from  error  In  five.  In 
33  of  40  precincts  In  which  error  favored 
Kennedy,  his  total  was  augmented  and  the 
Nixon  total  was  reduced.  In  8  of  the  15  pre- 
cincts in  which  error  favored  Nixon,  the 
Nixon  total  was  augmented  and  the  Kennedy 
total  reduced. 

^'U.S.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  cited  for 
the  record  some  proven  Irregularities  in 
downstate  elections.  The  Senator  certainly 
did  not  offer  one  electoral  misdeed  as  Justifi- 
cation of  another,   but  his   evidence  adds 


partisans  on  both  sides  probably  thought  the 
opposition  was  engaged  In  miscounting  In  Its 
strongest  precincts.  When  this  view  pre- 
dominates in  the  partisan  mind,  there  Is 
often  the  determination  to  fight  flre  with 
fire. 

The  foregoing  pages  suggest  the  motiva- 
tion and  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  some 
deliberate  irregularity.  But  what  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  fraud,  especially  when  Illinois 
requires  bipartisan  boards  of  election  Judges 
in  every  precinct?  Is  fraud  likely,  or  pos- 
sible, when  competitors  watch  each  other? 
Unfortunately  It  Is,  when  the  supposed  Re- 
publicans In  low  income  neighborhoods  are 
often  actually  members  of  the  Democratic 
organization.  Republicans  claim  that  the 
Chicago  Board  ignores  the  law  which  per- 
mits appointment  of  one  Judge  from  outside 
the  prelnct.=3  A  bill,  requiring  mandatory 
appointment,  when  needed,  of  one  outside 
Judge  from  each  party,  failed  to  pass  In  the 
1961  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

Legal  efforts  to  revise  official  returns  and  to 
punish  for  misconduct  may  be  briefly  noted. 
Errors  In  paper  ballot  precincts  were  not  cor- 
rected because  under  the  law  it  is  not  man- 
datory that  recount  findings  be  made  official. 
Evidence  appeared  Insufficient  to  overturn 
the  election  of  Kennedy,  or  of  ward.  De- 
clining to  go  behind  the  official  returns,  a 
Republican  dominated  State  electoral  board 
certified  Kennedy  electors  and  the  Adamow- 
ski contest  was  dismissed  by  the  court  .=* 
Later,  investigation  by  Special  Attorney 
Morris  J.  Wexler  led  to  citation  of  677  per- 
sons, mostly  election  Judges,  for  civil  con- 
tempt of  court.-'  All  of  these  cases  were  dis- 
missed due  to  procedural  errors  In  collecting 
evidence,  or  due  to  the  lack  of  evidence  In- 
dicating Intent  to  defraud.  Finally,  three 
persons  were  convicted  of  altering  paper  bal- 
lots from  Republican  to  Democratic* 

Looking  at  these  results,  one  might  argue 
that  the  quantity  of  error  and/or  fraud  in 
Chicago  was  unimportant,  that  the  local 
presses  "created"  a  crime  wave  at  the  polls, 
and  that  statutory  reforms  already  promul- 
gated are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  future 
protection  of  the  vote. 

This  view  must  be  rejected.  Chicago  press 
charges  of  gigantic  "fraud"  were  irresponsi- 
ble,-'^ but  the  dismissal  of  legal  contests  and 
the  dearth  of  convictions  In  the  courts  re- 
sulted from  legal  obstacles  not  Indicative  of 
any  absence  of  Irregularity.  Complacency  is 
precisely  the  type  of  attitude  which  invites 
deterioration  of  ballot  integrity,  and.  In  a 
community  with  a  dominant  one-party  or- 
ganization, the  safety  of  ballot  procedures 
may  be  Inevitably  precarious.  The  failure  to 
correct  admitted  errors,  or  to  secure  convic- 
tions in  over  99  percent  of  the  cases,  may 
encourage  future  misconduct.  The  pattern 
of  reform,  piling  detail  upon  detail,  com- 


weight  to  the  Democratic  contention  that  the 
entire  State  ought  to  be  recounted  before 
the  fact  of  Chicago  Irregularities  Is  allowed 
to  overturn  the  result  of  an  election.  See 
"Preservation  of  Evidence  in  Federal  Elec- 
tions," 48-50,  70. 

=•111.  Rev.  Stat.  46,  14-1  to  14-4  (1943, 
1957).  The  reports  of  poll  watchers  appar- 
ently failed  to  Include  any  evidence  of 
miscounting. 

=*  "Preservation  of  Evidence  In  Federal  Elec- 
tions," passim. 

» Illinois  election  Judges  are  commissioned 
by  the  county  Judge  and,  after  being  sworn 
In,  they  are  officers  of  the  court  and  may  be 
cited  for  civil  contempt  if  they  are  guilty  of 
misconduct.  See  People  ex  rel  Marski  v. 
Spikes,  333  111.  App.  387,  77  NE  2d  565  (1948) . 

"Associated  Press,  Chicago,  Mar.  3,  1962. 

''See  Herman  Finer,  Jerome  G.  Kerwin, 
and  C.  Herman  Prltchett,  "An  Analysis  of  the 
Press  Coverage  of  the  1960  Election  in  Chi- 
cago" (privately  printed:  1961),  reprinted 
In  condensed  form  as  "Chicago's  Vote  Fraud 
Hoax,"  the  Nation.  Feb.  25.  1961. 


plexlty  upon  complexity  in  proliferous  con- 
figurations. Is  administratively  self-defeat- 
ing. Efficiency  is  Impaired  and  voting  Is  in- 
hibited. In  the  contempt  hearings  the  Judge 
doubted  that  any  Illinois  election  Judge  ad- 
hered to  every  legal  detail.^* 

Electronic  systems,  utilizing  high-speed 
mark-sensing,  counting  and  storage  fvmc- 
tlons  to  handle  paper  ballots,  should  enhance 
efficiency  In  the  conduct  of  elections,  but 
probably  new  problems  will  result.  The 
human  agent  will  remain  a  factor  and.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  analyst,  ballot  integrity 
may  be  Jeopardized  whenever  the  human 
element  Is  a  factor.  Mere  laws  and  gadgets 
are  Inadequate  when  the  basic  causes  of 
misconduct  remain  unattended,  when  men 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  integrity  of  pro- 
cedures in  the  interest  of  immediate  means  to 
win  Immediate  ends.  What  Is  needed,  along 
with  sound  laws  and  advanced  technology.  Is 
understanding  and  commitment  to  the  values 
of  highest  worth  in  democratic  society. 

To  suggest  that  agreement  on  substantive 
policy  is  necessary  to  the  viability  of  a  con- 
stitutional democracy  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Viability  requires  competition  In 
ideas  and  interests.  Democracy  Is  the  right 
of  free  citizens  to  make  a  choice  of  public 
policy  and  personnel  from  among  alterna- 
tives. But  if  this  system  is  not  to  deteriorate 
Into  some  Inferior  form,  free  citizens  must 
understand  and  value  the  principle  of  con- 
stitutionalism: "effective,  regularized  re- 
straints" on  power.  The  elective  principle  is 
among  the  most  Important  of  these  re- 
straints. When  Interests  compete  and  citi- 
zens choose,  some  men  and  Interests  Inevi- 
tably gain  disproportionate  power,  but  the 
integrity  of  the  system  of  choice  must  be 
cherished  above  the  success  of  any  candi- 
dacy or  interest.  There  is  no  guarantee  of 
the  safety  of  a  constitutional  system  unless 
a  people  wills  It  to  be  so. 

It  is  known  that  social  values  and  private 
consciences  are  more  vital  In  securing  adher- 
ence to  law  than  is  the  threat  of  coercion." 
This  knowledge  Is  valuable  for  combating 
the  forces  which  spawn  electoral  misconduct. 
Election  officials,  entering  upon  their  duties, 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  an  oath  to  obey 
the  law.  The  performance  Is  a  routine  one 
and  no  doubt  the  official  often  regards  the 
law  as  Intricate,  tedlotis,  cold,  and  narrow.  If 
the  oath  taker  can  be  led  to  see  the  law  as 
an  Imbodlment  of  the  ethic  of  constitutional 
democracy,  the  integrity  of  electoral  proce- 
dures might  contain  real  meaning  for  him. 
Participation  in  elections  is  perhaps  the 
ordinary  citizen's  most  tangible  link  with  his 
constitutional  system,  unless  income  tax  pay- 
ment fulfills  this  mission.  The  time  of  vot- 
ing must  become  an  occasion  for  sensitive 
public  awareness  that  elections  are  Indices 
for  determining  whether  a  nation  of  emer- 
gent maturity  Is  yet  capable  of  emerging  as 
a  completely  civilized  society. 

The  EXixrriON  Research  CotrNcn,,  Inc.,  Re- 
port, February  21,  1965 
The  first  postelection  report  of  the  Elec- 
tion Research  Coxmcil  summarizes  activities 
and  findings  of  the  coimcU  from  November  3, 
1964,  to  daCt  It  does  not  pmport  to  be  a 
comprehensi^  summary  of  election  Irregu- 
larities occurring  in  the  November  election. 
To  compile  such  a  summary  would  require 
the  full  time  and  effort  of  scores  of  people 
over  many  months. 


"Chicago  Tribune.  June  29,  1961.  Na- 
tional Municipal  League.  "Model  Election 
Administration  System,"  1961,  3,  notes  "the 
typical  •  •  •  clutter  of  Inflexible  detail"  and. 
to  achieve  reform,  favors  Increased  "central- 
ized responsibility  and  administrative  dis- 
cretion." 

=■  See  Talcott  Parsons,  Edward  A.  Shlls,  and 
Robert  F.  Bales.  "Working  Papers  in  the 
Theory  of  Action,"  (Free  Press:  1953),  1-12. 
See  generally  the  writings  of  Morroe  Berger. 
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Rather  than  cover  the  entire  field,  the 
council  has  attempted  to  concentrate  Its 
efforts  In  the  area  of  absentee  voting.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  apparent.  Until  the  re- 
quirement was  Imposed  by  amendment  51 
that  voters  must  register  in  person,  the  ab- 
sentee ballot  boxes  were  subject  to  manipula- 
tion almost  at  will. 

For  example,  anyone  could  purchase  poll 
tax  receipts  for  an  assortment  of  gravestones, 
and  then  apply  by  mail  for  absentee  ballots. 
The  county  clerk,  seeing  that  the  applicants 
were  listed  in  the  poll  book,  would  then  send 
the  ballots  and  voters'  statements  to  the 
designated  address.  The  ballots  would  be 
returned  and  counted. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  was  more 
purging  of  absentee  ballots  this  general  elec- 
tion than  ever  before.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  intense  heat  generated  by  the  presi- 
dential and  gubernatorial  races  and  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  some  of  the  amendments 
on  the  ballot.  Local  option  and  other  local 
issues  also  played  an  important  part  in  many 
areas.  Despite  this  widespread  casting  out 
of  ballots,  our  preliminary  studies  indicate 
that  the  total  30,930  ballots  actually  counted 
was  bloated  with  fraudulent  and  invalid 
votes. 

As  previously  indicated,  our  studies  are  In- 
complete at  this  time  and  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  specify  exactly  how  many  of  these 
votes  were  fraudulent  or  otherwise  invalid. 
If  the  ratio  established  thus  far  continues, 
it  is  probable  that  well  over  half  of  the  30,930 
absentee  votes  are  invalid.  It  is  well  to  point 
out  that  this  estimate  does  not  take  into 
consideration  those  voters  who  were  not  qual- 
ified voters  either  because  of  residency  or 
other  reasons.  Neither  does  it  take  Into  con- 
sideration those  applications  with  doubtful 
reasons  for  voting  absentee  listed. 

A  superficial  leafing  through  applications 
and  voter  statements  gives  firm  purchase  to 
the  proposition  that  residency  and  reason- 
for-absence  requirements  were  not  enforced. 
If  these  factors  were  considered,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  were  10,000  valid  absentee 
votes  cast  In  the  general  election  of  1964. 

Now  that  registration  of  each  voter  In  per- 
son is  required  under  Arkansas  constitutional 
amendment  No.  51,  the  problem  of  nonresi- 
dent voters  will  be  minimized.  But,  as  the 
following  report  reflects,  many  of  the  abuses 
occurring  in  absentee  voting  could  have  been 
avoided  If  coimty  clerks  were  more  conversant 
with  the  absentee  voting  laws  and  with  their 
duties  in  connection  with  it.  For  example, 
if  an  invalid  application  is  received  into  the 
office  of  a  county  clerk,  that  clerk  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  voter  by  issuing  him  a  ballot 
and  voter's  statement.  Without  an  applica- 
tion in  legal  form,  the  ballot  should  not  and 
may  not  be  counted.  Properly,  the  clerk 
should  refuse  all  illegal  applications  and  re- 
quest the  voter  to  make  new  application  in 
legal  form. 

An  additional  problem  encountered  by  the 
council  was  the  inaccessibility  of  some  rec- 
ords. Many  fraudulent  votes  were  no  doubt 
cast  and  counted  in  the  absentee  bo.xes  be- 
cause some  cotinty  clerks  refused  to  allow 
public  Inspection  of  the  absentee  applications 
in  advance  of  election  day.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  Jefferson  County,  and  we 
speculate  that  this  would  have  been  the  case 
in  Madison  County  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  few  affidavits  in  our  files  reflect. 

In  many  counties,  we  found  conscientious 
county  clerks  who  welcomed  inspection  of 
the  records  and  who  had  a  broad  knowledge 
of  our  absentee  voting  laws.  In  those  coun- 
ties. In  nearly  all  instances  the  absentee  vot- 
ing laws  were  followed  to  the  letter  with  the 
result  that  illegal  votes  in  those  boxes  were 
kept  to  a  level  below  10  percent.  To  name 
just  a  few,  we  were  particularly  impressed 
with  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Lonoke,  Izard,  Calhoun,  Drew,  and 
Lawrence  Counties. 


Although  our  investigation  of  the  Novem- 
ber election  is  by  no  means  complete,  we 
present  some  of  our  findings  to  date: 

A.  NURSING  HOMES 

The  absentee  boxes  were  utilized  by  many 
nursing  homes  in  the  State  as  a  means  of 
bloc  voting  in  the  November  election.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  a  novel  procedure.  Fol- 
lowing the  Democratic  primary,  for  Instance, 
the  GPW  Negro  nursing  home  administrator, 
Newport.  Jackson  County,  was  charged  with 
commission  of  a  felony  after  he  purportedly 
forged  the  absentee  applications  of  44  pa- 
tients, one  of  whom  had  been  dead  for  some 
months. 

But  this  November  the  political  activity  in 
nursing  homes  hit  a  new  high.  The  reason 
can  be  found  in  a  letter  written  by  Charles 
A.  Stewart,  executive  secretary  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Nursing  Home  Association,  to  its  constit- 
uent members.  That  letter  is  as  follows: 
(First,  a  memorandum  to  Governor  Faubus 
concerning  legislative  proposals  is  set  forth.) 
"You  will  notice  from  the  above  memo- 
randum that  a  great  deal  of  wqrk  has  been 
done  toward  the  three  State  classification 
of  nursing  homes.  We  feel  very  siu-e  that 
with  your  help  and  100  percent  effort  from 
all  the  nursing  homes  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, that  we  can  put  this  plan  into  effect  In 
full  in  early  1965.  To  do  this  we  still  must 
do  several  things.  We  must  have  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  as  many  State  senators 
and  representatives  as  possible  and  this  is 
where  you  come  in.  We  may  and  we  will 
ask  you  to  do  some  things  which  will  require 
some  work  and  a  little  money,  but  we  can- 
not stress  strongly  enough  that  this  Is  a 
must.  We  must  have  your  help.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  must  be  done  Is  that  we  need 
your  help  in  securing  a  poll  tax  for  each  of 
your  nursing  home  patients  who  do  not  have 
a  new  poll  tax  receipt  and  a  poll  tax  receipt 
for  each  of  your  employees.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  contact  each  employee  and 
each  patient  to  see  if  they  have  a  new  poll 
tax  receipt  which  will  be  good  for  the  No- 
vember election.  These  may  be  bought  un- 
til September  30  of  this  year. 

"After  making  this  survey  of  your  own 
nursing  home  or  nursing  homes  then  we  ask 
you  to  go  to  your  county  courthouse  and  se- 
cure poll  taxes  for  everj'  patient  and  every 
employee  who  does  not  have  one.  After  do- 
ing this  it  is  most  important  that  we  have, 
in  this  office,  a  list  of  these  patients  and  em- 
ployees with  their  poll  tax  numbers.  There 
are  about  7,000  nursing  home  patients  in 
Arkansas  at  this  time  and  an  estimated  5.000 
employees,  so  you  can  see  how  effective,  polit- 
ically, that  a  stack  of  these  listings  with  poll 
tax  numbers  will  be  to  us.  This  is  an  effort 
that  requires  the  help  of  every  nursing  home 
in  the  State.  Cooperation  by  half  of  the 
nursing  homes  simply  will  not  get  this  job 
done. 

"Again  let  us  say  that  this  is  the  most  am- 
bitious program  that  the  nursing  homes  in 
Arkansas  or  any  other  State  havo  every  un- 
dertaken. We  have  plans  to  change  the  en- 
tire regulations  of  both  the  health  depart- 
ment and  the  welfare  department  and  effect 
a  complete  new  pay  scale  which  will  more 
equltaialy  reimburse  you  for  the  care  you  are 
now  giving  your  patients. 

"We  are  most  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  rate  of  payment  of  $105  by  the  wel- 
fare department  is  woefully  inadequate  to 
care  for  those  intermediate  and  skilled  care 
patients  who  need  care  the  most.  The  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  caring  for  these  patients  is 
shared  jointly  by  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  owners  and  administrators  of 
the  private  nursing  homes  in  Arkansas.  We 
.strongly  believe  in  the  future  of  proprietary 
type  nursing  homes.  We  want  to  make  them 
stronger,  and  better,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  responsibility  shared  with  us  by  the 
State  welfare  department  must  of  necessity 
be  truly  shared  in  equitable  reimbursement. 


"This  brings  us  to  the  summary  in  our 
memorandum  to  the  Governor.  Even  tliough 
this  new  program  will  probably  go  into  effect 
in  early  1965,  you  need  help  now.  The  small 
raise  we  have  asked  for  is  dictated  by  tiie 
small  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  Wel- 
fare Department  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 
We  cannot  assure  you  now  that  our  request 
will  be  granted;  we  can  assure  you  we  are 
doing  our  best. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Charles  A.  Stewart, 
"Executive  Secretary:' 
The  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  some  2  months 
ago,  carried  an  article  on  voting  practices 
at  the  Kilgore  Nursing  Home  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  newspaper  pointed  out  that  at 
least  three  of  the  Kilgore  Home  voters  were 
also  on  the  list  of  persons  who  had  been 
conunitted  to  the  State  hospital  for  the 
mentally  ill.  Two  of  the  names  of  voting 
patients  corresponded  with  the  names  of 
persons  adjudged  mentally  incompetent  in 
Jefferson  County. 

The  Commercial  interviewed  one  patient 
at  the  Kilgore  Home  who  stated  that  he 
couldn't  say  whether  he  voted  or  not,  but 
that  if  he  had,  he  didn't  know  for  whom  he 
voted. 

The  Commercial  also  determined  that  the 
home  maintains  a  political  folder,  containing 
all  of  the  poll  tax  receipts  for  the  patients. 
Tlie  home  paid  for  some  60  of  the  pell  taxes. 
The  administrator  of  the  home,  Mick  Vaskov, 
stated  that  political  materials  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Nursing  Home  Association, 
including  a  brochure  favoring  amendment 
No.  55    (legalized  gambling). 

The  council  submitted  the  applications  for 
poll  tax  receipts,  the  applications  for  ab- 
sentee ballots,  and  the  voters'  statements 
accompanying  the  ballots  for  some  60  of  the 
patients  in  the  home  to  its  handwriting  an- 
alyst, who  detected  a  number  of  forged 
signatures,  and  In  fact  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  many  of  the  "x"  marks  of  patients 
who  presumably  could  not  write  were  forged, 
18  by  1  person  and  13  by  another.  The 
analyst  has  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  person  making  the  18  marks. 
In  absentee  box  No.  4,  where  the  Kilgore 
patients  were  voted,  only  about  126  votes 
were  cast.  That  box  markedly  deviated  from 
the  Jefferson  County  averages,  being  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Governor  Faubus,  and 
amendment  No.  55  (legalized  gambling), and 
overwhelmingly  against  amendment  No,  54 
(voter  registration). 

Other  Kilgore  Nursing  Homes  are  located 
in  Dallas  County,  where  70  patients  voted 
absentee.  Strenuous  objections  were  raised 
to  counting  many  of  these  votes  where  the 
patients  had  been  transferred  from  the  State 
Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  in  Benton  to 
the  homes,  but  the  votes  were  nonetheless 
counted. 

The  election  officials  of  the  absentee  box  in 
Saline  County  disqualified  all  the  absentee 
ballots  cast  by  or  for  patients  at  the  Doyle 
Shelnutt  Nursing  Home  in  Benton  during  the 
November  election,  because  all  applications 
had  been  delivered  to  the  county  clerk  by  the 
Shelnxitts  personally,  and  this  Is  not  legally 
acceptable. 

Previouslv,  the  Shelnutts  had  carried 
many  of  tlie  patients  to  a  polling  place  to 
vote  in  the  Democratic  primary.  But  this 
time,  all  were  voted  absentee.  One  lady, 
whose  grandmother  was  in  the  home,  ob- 
jected to  the  purchase  of  her  grandmothers 
poll  tax  receipt  by  any  third  party,  and  also 
objected  to  her  grandmother's  vote  be  ng 
cast  in  anv  election.  Immediately  following 
the  election,  she  and  her  family  were  re- 
quested by  Mrs.  Shelnutt  to  remove  her 
grandmother  from  the  home. 

Affidavits  on  file  in  the  council  office  q"0« 
Mrs.  Shelnutt  as  stating  that  she  purchasefl 
poll  tax  receipts  for  many  of  the  patients. 
Of  course,  this  was  contrary  to  our  electio 
laws. 
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The  Pioneer  Nursing  Home  in  Melbourne, 
T7ard  County,  with  Mrs.  Boyce  Cook  as  ad- 
ministrator, was  also  politically  active.  Anal- 
«is  of  the  handwriting  of  the  49  appli- 
cations for  absentee  ballots  reveals,  in  the 
oDinion  of  the  analyst,  that  47  of  these  sig- 
natures were  forged  by  the  same  person,  and 
two  others  were  authored  by  still  another 
oerson  Scrutiny  of  the  signatures  on  the 
voter  statements  showed  that  34  of  these 
Eienatures  were  forged  by  the  same  person 
forging  47  of  the  signatures  on  the  applica- 
tions The  handwriting  analyst  has  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
forging  these  many   signatures. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  forger  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  similarities  in  hand- 
writing on  the  applications,  but  did  attempt 
10  cover  up  the  forgeries  on  the  voters'  state- 
ments by  simulating  the  shaky,  erratic  hand- 
writing of  the  very  old  and  the  infirm. 

Similarly,  handwriting  analysis  revealed 
forgeries  in  the  applications  for  absentee  bal- 
lots and  the  voter  statements  from  the  pa- 
tients in  the  Twin  Lakes  Nursing  Home  at 
Mountain  Home,  in  Baxter  County.  The  ex- 
pert's opinion  is  that  11  of  the  applications 
and  12  of  the  voter  statements  were  signed 
by  the  same  person,  and  that  still  another 
person  executed  the  signatures  on  6  applica- 
tions and  6  voter  statements.  Here  again, 
the  forger  attempted  to  disguise  and  vary  his 
handwriting. 

Boland  Nursing  Home  in  Howard  County 
also  produced  some  forged  voter  statements 
and  applications.  The  handwriting  analysis 
showed  at  least  seven  discrepancies  in  marks 
and  signatures  on  the  documents,  and  fur- 
ther showed  that  whoever  filled  out  all  the 
applications  also  signed  signatvires  to  at  least 
two  of  the  applications  and  two  of  the  voter 
statements. 

The  Mitchell  Nursing  Home  In  Danville, 
Yell  County,  had  a  number  of  patients  vot- 
ing absentee.  Of  these,  in  three  cases  the 
signatures  on  the  applications  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  signatures  on  the  voter 
statements.  And  the  signatures  on  five  of 
the  applications  and  corresponding  voter 
statements  were  all  made  by  the  same  per- 
son, in  the  opinion  of  oiu:  handwriting 
analyst. 

The  foregoing  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete listing.  Many  other  instances  are  un- 
der investigation.  Some  instances  cannot 
be  investigated.  For  example,  in  Crawford 
County  the  applications  for  absentee  ballots 
from  patients  in  a  nursing  home  there  are 
not  in  the  files  of  the  county  clerk. 

We  do  not  imply  that  any  of  the  patients 
in  any  of  the  nursing  homes  are  abused  or 
receive  anything  other  than  the  best  of  care. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  after  the  urging  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  many  administrators  of  nurs- 
ing homes  found  it  their  duty  to  "get  out 
the  vote,"  even  as  to  senile  or  disoriented 
patients.  An  interesting  footnote  is  that  the 
1965  Arkansas  General  Assembly  has  enacted 
the  legislation  sought  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

B.    OTHER   FORGERIES 

In  addition  to  the  forgeries  detected  that 
stemmed  from  nursing  homes,  the  handwrit- 
ing analyst  has  discovered  hundreds  of  other 
examples. 

Taking  the  worst  for  Illustration,  in  Phil- 
lips County,  there  were  835  names  on  the 
absentee  voters  list.  Of  these,  209  names  were 
either  illegible  or  not  in  the  poll  books.  Of 
the  remainder,  223  were  white  and  403  were 
Negro. 

The  Phillips  County  Clerk.  Warfleld  Gist, 
had  on  file  only  301  applications.  He  stated 
that  the  remaining  534  persons  were  allowed 
to  vote  absentee  without  applications.  Of 
course,  these  votes  should  not  have  been 
counted.  In  addition,  there  were  only  744 
voters  statements.  91  less  than  the  total 
number  of  absentee  votes  counted. 

Taking  the  first  500  names  on  the  absentee 
voters  list,  326  are  Negroes,  of  whom  195 
reside  in  the  fourth  ward  of  Helena.    This 


number  represents  over  20  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  Negro  voters  listed  in  the 
poll  book  for  for  that  precinct. 

We  were  curious  about  the  cause  of  this 
remarkably  heavy  absentee  vote,  and  inter- 
views with  local  Negroes  disclosed  that  Jack 
and  Amanda  Bryant,  Negro  proprietors  of 
the  Dream  Girls  Beauty  Shop  in  Helena,  were 
extremely  active  in  the  solicitation  of  ab- 
sentee votes  in  this  ward. 

Our  handwriting  analyst  informs  us  that 
in  his  opinion  more  than  100  of  the  voter 
statements  from  the  Helena  Fourth  Ward 
bear  signatures  forged  by  the  same  person. 
The  identity  of  the  forger  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  information  is  being  for- 
warded to  the  proper  authorities. 

Ward  Fovir,  Helena,  was  not  the  only  Phil- 
lips Coimty  area  in  which  absentee  voting 
fraud  occurred.  Our  handwriting  expert 
found  other  groups  of  statements  which  were 
signed  by  common  authors,  but  as  yet  these 
persons  signing  the  names  of  others  have 
not  been  identified. 

One  indication  that  these  fraudtilent  bal- 
lots may  have  been  voted  almost  as  a  bloc  is 
the  lopsided  results  in  the  most  controver- 
sial issues:  Amendment  No.  54  (voter  regis- 
tration) received  169  votes  for  and  528  votes 
against.  Amendment  No.  55  (gambling  legal- 
ized) received  599  votes  for  with  96  votes 
against. 

A  great  many  other  instances  of  suspected 
falsification  of  signatures  on  absentee  ap- 
plications and  voter  statements  from  other 
counties  are  being  studied  and  examined  for 
a  report  at  a  later  date. 

We  should  observe  at  this  juncture  that 
some  counties  with  a  previous  history  of 
questionable  absentee  voting  practices  were 
exemplarv  in  the  November  election.  For 
instance,"in  the  Democratic  primary  in  Desha 
County  there  reportedly  were  more  than  100 
forgeries  on  absentee  ballot  requests  In  an 
unusually  heavy  absentee  vote.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  offi- 
cials and  citizens  as  a  result  of  an  election 
contest. 

In  the  general  election  in  Desha  County 
no  forgeries  were  detected.  Only  4.3  percent 
voted  absentee,  irregularities  seemed  to  be 
at  a  minimum,  and  the  absentee  vote  out- 
come was  substantially  similar  to  the  total 
vote  of  the  county,  indicating  that  no  fac- 
tion exploited  the  box.  The  county  clerk  did 
an  excellent  Job  of  attending  to  the  absentee 
applications. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  improvement 
that  can  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions when  improper  practices  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  public  officials. 

C.     NONRESnJENT    VOTERS 

Under  our  previous  system  of  no  voter 
registration  whatever,  quite  a  number  of 
voters  would  cast  their  ballot  in  their  county 
of  residence,  while  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  vote  through  absentee  procedures  In  an- 
other county. 

Of  course,  a  few  individuals  in  the  State 
exerted  some  extra  effort  and  voted  in  person 
in  more  than  one  county.  Probably  the 
worst  performance  in  recent  years  in  non- 
resident voting  fraud  was  turned  in  by  the 
resident  of  a  county  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  who,  while  traveling  through  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  State  on  election 
day,  cast  his  vote  personally  in  at  least  four 
counties.  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  most  outstanding  one. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  voter  registration 
amendment,  there  existed  no  effective  system 
of  controls  to  prevent  voters  from  voting  on 
both  sides  of  a  county  line  if  poll  taxes  were 
purchased  in  both  counties. 

Former   residents   t'Ote 


Then  there  is  another  category  of  mi- 
gratory voter.  In  this  classification  fall 
former  residents  of  counties  who  continue  to 
hold  poll  taxes  In  those  counties  and  who 
continue  to  vote  in  those  counties,  not  realiz- 


ing that  this  is  taking  place.  In  illustra- 
tion, a  spot  check  of  the  absentee  voters  In 
Poinsett  County  produced  affidavits  from  six 
or  eight  nonresidents  who  stated  that  they 
did  not  purchase  a  poll  tax  for  Poinsett 
Cotmty,  that  they  did  not  have  the  poll  tax 
receipts  in  their  possession,  that  they  author- 
ized no  one  to  ptirchase  their  poll  tax  for 
them,  and  that  they  had  not  made  applica- 
tion for  absentee  ballot.  Nevertheless,  the 
names  of  these  persons  are  shown  in  the 
Poinsett  County  poll  book;  and  applications, 
obviously  forged,  for  absentee  ballots  were 
mailed  in.  Some  of  these  fraudulent  appli- 
cations were  among  the  more  than  175  appli- 
cations received  by  the  Pomsett  County  clerk 
from  Box  256,  Trumann.  Apparently  this 
box  number  was  used  by  some  political  group 
as  a  means  of  colonizing  voters. 

Madison  County  highest 

Based  on  some  fact  and  considerable  specu- 
lation, we  would  place  Madison  County  high 
on  the  list  of  areas  infiltrated  by  nonresident 
voters. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Madison  County  voting 
records,  previously  inaccesible.  disappeared 
on  January  13.  a  complete  study  of  election 
frauds  there  will  be  impossible. 

The  highest  percentage  of  absentee  voting 
in  the  State  is  an  indication  that  the  absen- 
tee box  in  Madison  County  was  manipulated 
for  political  purposes.  More  than  1  of 
every  10  votes  cast  in  Madison  County  was 
cast  in  the  absentee  box.  This  packing  of 
the  absentee  box  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
departure  from  the  county  averages.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Governor's's  race.  Faubtis  re- 
ceived 64  percent  of  the  total  Madison  Coun- 
ty votes.  But  he  received  91  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  absentee  box.  The  discrep- 
ancy on  the  other  issues  and  races  were 
considerably  less  dramatic  than  this,  except 
as  to  proposed  amendment  No.  55,  which  re- 
ceived a  favorable  vote  on  56  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  absentee  box,  but  only  41 
percent  of  the  countywide  votes. 

Affidavits  on  file 

The  affidavits  and  tape  recordings  on  file 
now  with  tlie  council  reflect  that  political 
workers  in  Madison  County  went  into  the 
surrounding  counties  persuading  residents  of 
those  counties  to  vote  In  the  Madison  Coun- 
ty absentee  box.  How  many  fraudulent  votes 
were  cast  in  this  fashion  may  never  be  de- 
termined, but  the  fact  remains  that  It  did 
happen.  Now  the  persons  who  cast  those 
fraudulent  votes  In  the  Madison  County  ab- 
sentee box  cannot  be  brought  to  justice  for 
the  crimes  committed  due  to  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  county  clerk,  Charles  Whorton, 
to  permit  examination  of  the  voting  records 
prior  to  their  theft. 

Migratory  voter  problem 
The  migratory  voter  problem  was  also  pres- 
ent in  Perry  County.     Although  the  precent- 
age   of  clearly  invalid   applications  is  rela 
tively     low     when     compared     with     other 
counties,  many  of  the  applications  have  been 
filled  out  by  the  same  person  and  mailed  to 
persons   outside   the  county  and   State  for 
their  signatures.    In  such  cases,  there  is  an 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  "work"  as  a 
cause  for  being  absent.    Nine  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  total  vote  of  Perry  Coimty 
(which    exceeded    the    number    of    eligible 
voters  as  shown  by  the  last  census  l  were  cast 
in  the  absentee  box.    We  have  contacted  sev- 
eral longtime  residents  of  Perry  County  and 
have   gone  over  the  list  of  absentee  voters 
with  them.     A  large  number  of  these  absen- 
tee voters  are  unknown  to  the  Perry  County 
residents  of  the  wards  in  which  the  voters  are 
supposed  to  reside. 

As  our  studies  are  still  incomplete  on  Perry 
County,  we  can  offer  no  statistics  at  this 
time. 

Conway  County,  the  perennial  home  of  the 
out-of-state  voter,  once  again  opened  its  ab- 
sentee bos  to  the  applications  and  votes  of 
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many  persons  who  have  not  lived  in  Conway 
county  for  many  years.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
votes  cast  were  by  persons  who  have  not 
entered  the  State  of  Arkansas  tn  recent  years. 
Other  than  the  problem  of  adulterating  the 
Conway  County  vote  with  the  votes  of  non- 
residents, no  other  unusual  problems  were 
encountered,  although  this  county's  results 
are  still  being  studied. 

In  all  counties  where  nonresident  voting 
has  become  a  problem,  there  were  few  if  any 
controls  over  the  purchase  of  poll  tax  re- 
ceipts. In  fact,  in  some  counties  poll  tax 
receipts  were  purchased  in  large  blocks  by 
politically  active  personages  for  individuals 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  paid  a  dollar 
for  the  privilege  of  voting. 
IrregulaTities  and  noncompliaTice  with  laws 
Many  thousands  of  illegal  votes  were  cast 
in  the  November  election  simply  through 
failure  of  the  voters  or  the  county  clerk  to 
conform  with  the  laws.  The  most  extreme 
example  is  that  of  Pike  County.  The  voter 
list  shows  that  190  absentee  votes  were  cast 
and  counted.  Nevertheless,  only  135  appli- 
cations were  on  record,  of  which  127  were 
clearly  invalid  on  their  face.  Some  applica- 
tions were  not  on  the  prescribed  form,  some 
were  not  signed  by  the  voter,  some  gave  no 
reason  whatever  for  being  absent  from  their 
precinct,  and  some  were  no  more  than  nota- 
tions on  a  scratch  pad.  This  left  only  8  pos- 
sibly valid  votes  of  the  total  of  190. 

But  apparently  there  were  no  voters'  state- 
ments submitted  with  the  ballots,  none  be- 
ing on  file.  This  means  that  Pike  County,  If 
in  fact  the  voter  statements  were  not  pre- 
sented, had  no  valid  absentee  votes.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  absentee  applications  examined 
from  Pike  County  were  written  on  commer- 
cial pads  from  the  clerk's  oflHce,  and  were 
filled  out  by  only  one  or  two  persons.  At 
present,  these  applications  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  handwriting  expert  to  examine  in  par- 
ticular those  applications  which  appear  to 
the  untrained  eye  to  be  signed  by  the  same 
person. 

In  Polk  Co\xnty,  failure  to  strictly  comply 
with  the  law  resulted  in  the  invalidity  of 
about  one-third  of  the  459  ballots  cast.  In 
many  of  these  instances,  the  applications 
were  not  signed  by  the  elector.  Other  appli- 
cations were  simply  in  letter  or  memorandum 
form  and  not  in  compliance  with  our  elec- 
tion laws.  Other  applications  gave  no  reason 
or  an  inadequate  reason  for  voting  absentee. 

Of  the  254  absentee  ballot  applications 
examined  in  Monroe  County,  87  were  invalid 
on  their  face,  all  for  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  On  some  applica- 
tions, persons  other  than  the  applicant 
signed.  On  pthers.  the  requests  were  made 
by  letter  or  on  notes  rather  than  on  the 
prescribed  form.  And  In  others,  no  reason  or 
an  insufficient  reason  was  given  for  being 
absent. 

Of  the  246  applications  examined  from 
Cleburne  County,  there  were  156  Invalid  on 
their  face.  Not  all  of  these  156  persons  ap- 
plying voted,  124  actually  casting  ballots. 
The  problem  in  this  coimty  is  that  moet  of 
the  applications  were  made  by  letter. 

The  council  previoxisly  observed,  in  news 
releases  prior  to  the  November  election,  that 
hundreds  of  applications  for  absentee  ballots 
In  Garland  County  were  illegal  for  much  the 
same  reason  as  those  listed  above  for  the 
other  counties.  One  difference,  however.  Is 
that  in  Garland  County  error  was  invited  by 
furnishing  prospective  absentee  voters  with 
a  form  of  application  which  permits  it  to  be 
signed  by  one  other  than  the  voter.  Of 
course,  votes  cast  upon  such  an  application 
would  be  illegal  and  void. 

A  high  percentage  of  Invalid  applications 
was  also  noted  in  Woodruff  County,  where  of 
153  votes  counted,  65  were  illegal  because  of 
invalid  applications. 

The  problem  of  sloppy  procedures  in  ad- 
ministration of  absentee  voting  was  graph- 
ically iUvistrated  In  Logan  County,  where  an 


election  contest  for  the  office  of  county  Judge 
was  recently  concluded. 

In  Logan  County,  375  absentee  votes  were 
cast  and  counted.  Of  this  total,  147  were 
declared  Illegal  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
of  the  election  contest.  These  votes  amount 
to  some  39  percent  of  the  total  absentee  vote, 
and  the  Illegalities  were  primarily  the  result 
of  failure  of  the  applicant  to  make  applica- 
tion on  the  prescribed  form  or  failure  of 
the  applicant  to  sign  the  application.  As 
to  those  applications  received  in  time,  the 
county  clerk  could  and  should  have  returned 
the  illegal  applications  to  the  applicant  ad- 
vising the  voter  to  submit  another  applica- 
tion in  proper  form.  Had  this  simple  proce- 
dure been  followed,  those  voters  would  not 
have  been  disenfranchised  and  their  votes 
could  have  been  counted  in  that  very  close 
election  contest. 

E.   CONCLXTSION 

The  foregoing  findings,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, should  not  be  considered  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  all  fraud  involved  in  the 
November  election.  Even  the  limited  areas 
studied  by  the  council  have  not  been  com- 
pletely explored. 

The  council  files  are  replete  with  evidence 
of  voting  frauds  occurring  at  the  polls,  but 
not  so  easily  categorized  as  the  studies  we 
have  chosen  to  present  in  this  initial  report. 
But  as  we  have  stated,  our  files  are  open  for 
inspection  by  anyone  as  to  any  of  our  areas 
of  inquiry. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  civic  groups,  volunteers, 
county  clerks,  county  election  commissioners, 
and  Democratic  and  Republican  Party  offi- 
cials without  whose  assistance  we  could  not 
have  conducted  this  study. 

We  hope  that  something  good  may  come 
of  our  study.  With  necessary  revisions  in 
our  voting  laws,  greater  appreciation  of  the 
election  process  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  willingness  of  Arkansas  citizens  to  per- 
form their  public  duty  from  time  to  time 
by  serving  as  election  Judges  and  clerks. 

Our  election  process,  at  best,  is  rather  in- 
efficient, but  it  marks  the  difference  between 
our  democratic  society  and  totalitarian  sys- 
tems. The  voice  of  the  people  can  best  be 
heard  through  the  ballot,  and  we  should 
never  condone  or  close  our  eyes  to  any  con- 
dition which  would  pollute  or  adulterate  the 
integrity  of  the  vote  In  any  election  on  any 
candidate  or  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  one  time  there 
were  election  frauds  in  Chicago,  and  they 
were  at  their  height  between  1915  and 
1931.  During  12  of  those  16  years  Wil- 
liam Hale  Thompson"  was  mayor  of 
Chicago,  and  he  was  a  Republican.  Dur- 
ing all  those  years  there  was  a  Republi- 
can Governor  in  Springfield.  During  all 
those  years  the  Republicans  in  effect  con- 
trolled the  city.  At  that  time  election 
frauds  were  probably  greater  than  at  any 
other  time.  There  was  collusion  between 
the  upper  world  headed  by  Samuel  InsuU 
and  the  lower  world  headed  by  Al  Ca- 
pone,  and  William  Hale  Thompson  was 
the  middleman  between  the  underworld 
and  the  upper  world. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Democratic  Party 
was  perfect  during  this  period.  Of  course 
it  was  not.  But  I  do  say  that  the  worst 
frauds  in  our  city  occurred  under  Re- 
publican direction.  I  protest  this  at- 
tempt to  hang  vote  frauds  around  the 
neck  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Chicago 
and  around  the  legitimacy  of  the  1960 
elections  because  it  is  not  true. 

John  F.  Kennedy  honestly  won  the 
State  of  Illinois.  He  was  honestly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  steal  the  election  by 


throwing  out  votes  in  Illinois,  and  pos- 
sibly votes  in  Texas,  and  then  getting  a 
number  of  electors  in  Southern  States  to 
disregard  their  solemn  pledges  to  vote  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  to  vote  in- 
stead for  either  some  third  person  or  for 
Richard  Nixon.  Those  are  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

I  believe  that  is  enough  comment,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  hearings  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate,  on  July  13,  1961,  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  was  taken  on  these 
points.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  cross-questioned  Mr.  Sidney 
Holtzman,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  brave  World  War  vet- 
eran, about  the  alleged  frauds  in  the  50th 
precinct  of  the  second  ward — which 
must  be  the  one  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  referred.  It  was  al- 
leged that  most  of  the  people  had  moved 
out  of  that  precinct  and  that  89  votes  had 
been  cast  out  of  189  on  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Holtzman's  reply  on  pages  58  and  59  of 
the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Cannon.  Some  reference  has  been 
made  here  to  the  50th  precinct  of  the  2d 
ward,  wherein  it  was  alleged  that  most  of 
the  people  had  moved  out  of  the  precinct, 
but  approximately  89  votes  were  cast  out  of 
189  on  the  list. 

Ml".  HoLZMAN.  Right,  sir. 

From  that  precinct  on  the  Thursday  before 
the  Tuesday  of  election,  a  political  leader  of 
the  second  ward  appeared  with  Mrs.  Suthers 
in  my  office  and  advised  me  that  the  precinct 
had  been  abandoned. 

This  was  the  Thursday  before  the  Tuesday 
of  the  election. 

We  immediately  sent  investigators  out. 
There  were  some  200-odd  names  listed  as 
residents  of  the  precinct.  Owe  investigators 
went  out  and  located  at  that  time  189  of  the 
people  listed  as  residents  of  the  precinct. 

We  advised  Mrs.  Suthers  and  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  complaint  that  after  60 
days  prior  to  an  election,  we  could  not  reallne 
a  precinct  line;  that  the  precinct  had  to  be 
retained.    So  the  precinct  was  left  Intact. 

On  election  day  some  89  people  voted. 
After  the  election  and  dmring  the  time  of  the 
canvass,  the  charge  was  made  that  none  of 
these  people  were  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
precinct. 

We  were  conducting  a  canvass  when  this 
charge  was  made.  After  we  were  through 
with  the  canvass,  I  ordered  our  investigators 
to  go  into  that  precinct.  Our  investigators 
contacted  every  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
resided  in  that  precinct,  and  we  have  in  our 
possession  affidavits  of  89  persons  who  stated 
they  voted  in  that  precinct  on  election  day. 
That  was  the  total  vote. 

There  was  a  discrepancy  of  one;  allegedly, 
the  candidate  for  Democratic  President  got 
one  more  vote,  or,  rather,  an  overcast,  and  we 
located  that  vote.  That  was  a  gentleman 
who  was  In  the  service  and  under  our  statutes 
he  was  not  required  to  be  a  registrant.  He 
had  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a  serviceman. 

We  located  every  one  of  the  persons  and  we 
have  affidavits.  The  application  for  ballots 
we  have  never  located.  It  is  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion. We  located  the  Democratic  precinct 
captain.  We  located  the  Republican  precinct 
captain.  The  Republican  precinct  captain 
has  a  criminal  record  as  long  as  my  body- 
That  was  the  representative  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  In  that  precinct  on  election  day. 
He  is  a  man  whose  word  cannot  be  taken. 
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In  fact  from  time  to  time  he  has  offered  to 
ho  of  assistance  to  our  office,  if  we  award  him 
certain  compensation.    We  have  no  faith  in 

^'tbe  applications  were  stolen;  we  never 
located  them;  but  we  located  everyone  who 
voted  and  in  two  Instances  we  have  state- 
ments from  people  who  no  longer  lived  in 
fhe  nrecinct  but  admitted  in  their  sUtement 
that  they  went  back  and  voted  in  that  pre- 
cmct  erroneously.  They  had  no  right  to. 
but  they  did  not  vote  in  any  other  precinct 
on  election  day. 

With  respect  to  the  judges  of  election,  the 
statement  was  made  that  they  do  not  reside 
in  the  precinct.  Their  apartment  was  dam- 
aged by  fire.    They  moved  to  an  area  on  the 

'where  a  domicile  is  temporarily  abandoned, 
we  always  believe  that  the  voter  having  the 
Mivilege  to  vote  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  precinct.  If  he  Intends  to  come  back,  and 

^°That  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Chicago 
Board    of    Election    Commissioners.     Those 

U'o  people 

Senator  Cannon.  That  has  been  the  prac- 
tice over  a  period  of  time? 

Mr  HOLZMAN.  Over  as  many  years  as  I  can 
recall  Senator.  Those  people  came  in  and 
testified,  and  when  questioned  on  their  ad- 
dress they  gave  an  address  on  the  west  side. 
The  Republican  Judge  of  election,  who  did 
not  serve,  was  advised  by  the  Republican 
representatives,  who  made  the  complaint  to 
us  originally,  not  to  serve  on  election  day; 
she  had  moved  out  of  the  precinct  but  still 
was  in  the  ward  and  could  have  gone  back 
and  served  in  the  precinct  on  election  day,  if 
she  had  not  been  Informed  not  to  serve. 

The  other  Republican  member  of  that 
board  was  removed  by  the  board  of  election 
commissioners  because  she  violated  the  law 
by  making  a  faulty  canvass  at  the  time  of  the 
registration  in  October,  submitting  names  of 
persons  who  did  not  live  in  the  precinct. 

Senator  Cannon.  This  morning  it  was  also 
stated  that  in  one  precinct  voting  machines 
were  located  so  that  the  precinct  watchers 
could  see  how  the  votes  were  cast.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  HoLZMAN.  That  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  that. 

Senator  Cannon.  In  the  20th  ward,  west  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  It  was  claimed 
that  there  were  lotteries  and  the  buying  of 
votes. 
Mr.  HoLZMAN.  I  investigated  that.  Senator. 
Senator  Cannon.  You  did?  What  were 
the  circumstances? 

Mr.  HOLZMAN.  Yes.  sir.  The  gentleman 
responsible  for  that  lottery  is  an  employee  of 
our  office.  He  is  an  assistant  precinct  cap- 
tain. They  went  to  every  voter  in  the  pre- 
cinct and  gave  him  a  card  with  a  number  on 
it  and  said : 

"If  you  go  to  vote,  after  you  have  voted, 
drop  that  card  in  the  box.  We  will  have  a 
drawing  after  the  polls  are  closed,  and  if  yoxa 
number  is  drawn,  you  will  get  a  chicken  or 
a  ham  or  a  slab  of  bacon." 

It  was  not  done  to  Influence  them  to  vote 
for  any  particular  candidate.  Every  resident 
of  that  precinct  was  solicited. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  the  return  on 
the  presidential  election  in  that  precinct? 
Mr.  HoLZMAN.  I  do  not  know.  Senator. 
Senator  Curtis.  That  was  the  6th  precinct 
of  the  20th  ward? 
Mr.  HoLZMAN.  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 
Senator  Cxtrtis.  You  have  no  idea? 
Mr.  HoLZMAN.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  do  not  have  any  Idea 
who  carried  it? 

Mr.  HoLZMAN.  No.  sir,  I  do  not;  truthfully, 
I  do  not.  We  have  that  record.  It  is  of 
record  in  the  office,  and  I  would  have  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  the  6th  precinct  of 
the  20th  ward? 
Mr.  HoLZMAN.  Right,  sir;  so  I  heard  It  Is. 
Senator   Curtis.  Would    you   supply    this 
committee  with  the  vote  for  both  the  prose- 


cuting attorney  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HOLZMAN.  As  soon  as  I  return  to  Chi- 
cago, I  will  mail  it  to  you,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  All  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  bandy  charges  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  but  the  Demo- 
crats in  Chicago  do  not  have  to  steal 
ballots  to  win  elections.  We  showed  that 
last  fall  when  we  piled  up  a  majority  of 
more  than  600,000  votes  for  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  car- 
ried the  State  for  him  by  over  800.000 
votes. 

This  process  of  nibbling  away  at  the 
prestige  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of 
the  1960  elections  is  preparatory  to 
throwing  dust  over  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions, either  in  1966  or  in  1968,  or  it  is  a 
desperate  attempt  to  head  off  genuine 
electoral  refoim  in  Southern  States 
where  large  numbers  of  Negroes  are  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  right  to 
register  and  to  vote. 

Therefore,  I  felt  that  I  should  take  the 
floor  and  clear  up  these  intercessions 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made.  I  notified  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  intended  to  take  the  floor. 
I  am  very  glad  that  he  came.  I  am  also 
very  glad  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  my  reply.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  an  honorable  man.  I 
believe  that,  upon  reflection,  he  will  wish 
to  apologize  and  to  modify  his  remarks. 
I  detected  in  his  statement  some  modi- 
fication already. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  am  not 
going  to  modify  my  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  Chicago  elections.  I  would  point 
out  that  I  never  referred  to  the  second 
instance  of  election  irregularities  to 
which  he  referred.  I  did  refer  to  the 
first  instance.  It  was  part  of  the  report 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record.  This 
report  does  charge  that  82  votes  were 
cast  in  the  district  in  which  only  27  peo- 
ple lived.  The  homes  had  been  torn 
down,  and  the  report  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord states  that  they  were  not  eligible  to 
vote  under  Illinois  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  his  amendment  would  not  affect  this 
incident  if  the  89— not  82— people  were 
eligible  to  vote  under  Illinois  law.  If 
that  is  true,  Chicago  should  not  be  used 
as  a  horrible  example. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Chicago 
was  not  selected  as  a  horrible  example. 
I  placed  in  the  Record  examples  affecting 
not  only  the  Democratic  Party  but  also 
the  Republican  Party.  I  stated  time  and 
again  that  I  believe  there  are  just  as 
many  honest  people  in  the  Democratic 
Party  as  there  are  in  the  Republican 
pRrtv 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  handsome 
admission,  and  it  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
object  to  anyone  taking  any  particular 
case  that  we  may  have  discussed  as  it 
affects  one  political  party,  and  then  use 
it  as  a  blanket  indictment  for  all  the 
members  of  that  party. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Remember  one  of  the 
Ten  Commandments:  "Thou  shall  not 
bear  false  witness." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


will  remember  that  commandment  when 
he  defends  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
believe  he  wishes  to  say  that  in  Illinois 
there  has  never  been  any  election  fraud. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  not.  They 
flourished  chiefly  under  Republican  rule. 
They  flourish  now  primarily  in  Republi- 
can counties. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  do  not 
argue  as  to  which  party.   I  shall  not  even 
debate  whether  it  flourishes  under  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats.    If  it  does  flour- 
ish now  in  Republican  counties  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  stated,  I 
hope  that  he  will  join  me  in  my  amend- 
ment to  clean  it  up.    I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  offering  an  amendment  that 
will  make  it  a  crime  to  buy  votes,  wheth- 
er in  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Re- 
publican Party.    It  should  be  a  crime  for 
either  political  party  to  buy  votes.    That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in 
the  amendment.    The  cases  I  cited  today 
included  one  example  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.     I  know  that  we  have  had 
other  instances  in  my  State,  including 
instances  relating  to  our  own  political 
party  of  which  we  are  not  proud.    I  have 
never  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  asserted  that  only  one  political  party 
is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong.    I  am 
not  trying  to  debate  between  the  virtues 
of  the  political  parties.    The  question  is: 
Do  we  wish  these  votes  to  be  counted 
honestly?    Do  we  wish  to  make  sure  that 
a  citizen  not  only  has  a  right  to  vote,  but 
that  when  he  does  vote  he  will  not  lose 
it  as  a  result  of  one  which  may  have  been 
cast  illegally? 

That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  accomplish 

under  the  pending  amendment.    So  far 

as  defeat  of  the  pending  bill  is  concerned, 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  supported 

that  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1964  which  I  thought  would  guarantee 

the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to 

vote.    We  are  now  told  that  that  section 

of  the  bill  did  not  do  the  job.    I  am  not 

quarreling  with  that  point.    I  am  going 

to  support  the  necessary  legislation  which 

will  do  the  job.    I  believe  that  Congress 

has  a  responsibility  if  we  have  not  already 

done  it  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  in 

this  country — I  do  not  care  what  his  race 

or  where  he  lives — the  right  to  vote,  and 

I  shall  support  the  legislation  that  is 

necessary  to  achieve  that  objective  any 

time,  ansrwhere,  and  I  have  done  so  in 

the  past. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    May  I  reply? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     But  I 

say  at  the  same  time,  let  us  make  sure 

that  this  is  a  clean  election.    In  asking 

for  this  I  certainly  would  not  wish  to 

cast  a  reflection  upon  either  political 

party. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  has  done 
so. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     The    Senator    has 
done  so  against  my  city  of  Chicago,  and 
against  my  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No.    I 
have  not. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.   The  Senator  has  done 

so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  any 
more  than  I  did  in  talking  about  my 
own  State  of  Delaware.  I  mentioned 
three  States  today.  I  mentioned  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
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and  I  also  mentioned  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. If  the  facts  in  Chicago  reflect  on 
the  State  so  be  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  went  by  the  UPI 
report  of  the  Senator's  example  which 
came  out  on  the  wire.  That  example 
was  not  true. 

Let  me  say  that  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  seems  to  be  model- 
ing his  talk  upon  Arthur  Clough's  ver- 
sion of  the  Ten  Commandments:  namely, 
the  Pharisees'  Ten  Commandments  in 
which  he  interpreted  the  Commandment 
"Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness"  as 
follows : 

Bear  not  false  witness.  Let  the  lie  have 
time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  allow- 
in?  this  lie  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 
the  Senator.  I  believe  that  this  matter 
is  much  too  important  for  that,  but 
rather  I  will  read  a  part  of  what  a  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Bernd.  professor  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  said  in  a  report, 
I  read  from  it : 

The  most  widely  publicized  "fraud"  In 
Chicago  occurred  in  the  50th  Precinct  of 
the  Second  Ward 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  one  I 
have  been  speaking  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  placed 
this  in  the  Record  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  so.  Professors 
sometimes  get  their  facts  wrong,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  Republican  pro- 
fessors. 

-Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois,  being  a  professor, 
is  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the 
virtue  of  professors  than  I  am. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  they  sometimes 
get  their  facts  wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  wish  to  debate  that  point.  As  I  have 
said  the  Senator  is  a  better  judge  of  what 
professors  are  like.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  my  facts  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  not  infal- 
lible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  continue  reading: 

Eighty-two  votes  were  cast  here,  although 
the  voting  list  showed  only  22  qualified 
voters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  explained 
that.  The  example  does  not  support  his 
case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 
The  Senator  has  explained  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  it  again  because  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  shovUd 
know  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  "Bear  not  false  wit- 
ness. Let  the  lie  have  time  on  its  own 
wings  to  fly." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  concluded  his  remarks,  I  shall  re- 
sume the  floor.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  completed  his  remarks? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  he  did  not  mean  to  do  it. 
Now  he  does  it  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
truth  hurts,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  truth  does  not 
hurt.    Lies     hvu:t.    These     statements 


hurf.  They  are  not  true.  I  am  trying 
to  apply  some  therapeutic  value  to  the 
misstatements  that  are  being  circulated 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  have  all  the 
time  he  desires  to  take.  He  may  pro- 
ceed. Has  he  finished? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  not 
interrupt  my  remarks,  and  let  me  read 
this  statement.  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  again. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Who  has  the  floor, 
Mr.  President?  Do  I  have  the  floor,  or 
does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to  proceed, 
I  shall  wait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  did  that  hap- 
pen? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Illinois  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  the  old  trick. 

Talk  about  stealing  votes,  the  stealing 

of  the  floor  has  just  happened. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
wait  until  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
completed  his  remarks.  He  said  he  was 
through.    I  shall  be  glad  to  wait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  apologizes  for  having  become 
involved  in  the  theft  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Things  are  moving  a 
little  rapidly.  What  is  the  present  par- 
liamentary situation?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
finish,  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Has  the 
Senator    from    Delaware    yielded    the 
floor? 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  if  there  is 

no  further  business 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yielded  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yielded  the  floor? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  thought 
that  I  had  yielded  the  floor.  I  thought 
I  had  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  a  question.  Now  I  find  that 
under  the  guise  of  asking  a  question  the 
floor  has  been  taken  away  from  me.  I 
shall  not  be  as  trusting  the  next  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  yielded  the 
floor  back  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  it 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  speak.  I  enjoy 
listening  to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  bringing  up  the  old  chestnut 
about  the  50th  precinct  in  the  2d 
ward  in  Chicago,  where  he  says  82  votes 
were  cast  out  of  189  registered.  The 
correct  figure  is  89.  It  was  found  that 
22  voters  were  living  in  the  precinct 
where  the  votes  were  cast.  The  others 
were  legally  registered  but  bulldozed  out 


of  their  homes  between  the  close  of  reg. 
istration  and  the  date  of  the  election— 
or  in  the  period  just  prior  to  the  election. 
That  is  the  old  refrain.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy carried  the  State  by  8,800  votes. 
This  is  a  minor  matter  compared  with 
the  majority.  However,  the  point  is 
that  these  were  people  who  were  regis- 
tered  legally  and  entitled  to  vote.  Their 
homes  had  been  bulldozed  during  this 
period,  and  there  was  no  precinct  in 
which  they  could  have  voted.  They 
were  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  precinct 
where  they  were  residing,  because  they 
had  not  lived  in  that  precinct  long 
enough.  Therefore  they  went  back  to 
the  homes  from  which  they  had  just 
been  evicted,  and  voted  in  that  precinct. 

The  point  is  that  there  was  no  fraud 
involved.  The  imputation  that  there  was 
fraud  is  completely  false.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  should  not  circulate  such 
stories. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  to  our  friend 
from  Delaware.  lam  informed  that  the 
purchase  of  votes  is  already  covered  in 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  counsel 
that  I  have  consulted  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
unnecessary.  I  may  vote  for  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  have  to  look  at  it  first.  In 
spite  of  its  origin,  I  may  vote  for  it.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  evidence  that  has 
been  submitted  in  support  of  it  is  flimsy 
and  false.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
in  general  is  a  very  honorable  man. 

I  now  yield  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  gracious- 
ness.  I  shall  read  an  excerpt  from  the 
report.  The  entire  report  has  been  put 
in  the  Record.  It  was  prepared  by  Joseph 
L.  Bernd,  associate  professor  of  political 
science  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
for  the  Conference  on  Election  Adminis- 
tration. The  report  is  dated  October  5, 
1962. 

I  have  already  put  the  entire  report  in 
the  Record.  Professor  Bernd  specifically 
points  out  that  while  the  charges  of  fraud 
in  the  Illinois  election  were  exaggerated 
there  was  evidence  of  fraud.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  there  was  some  fraud  in  Illi- 
nois. I  read  again  what  he  said  in  con- 
nection with  the  82  votes : 

The  most  widely  publicized  fraud  in  Chi- 
cago occurred  in  the  50th  precinct  of  the  2ci 
ward.  Eighty-two  votes  were  cast  here,  al- 
though the  voting  list  showed  only  22  quali- 
fied voters.  The  discrepancy  is  explained  by 
the  return  to  vote  of  many  per.sons  who  had 
been  compelled  to  move  due  to  housing  re- 
development and  whose  names  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  voting  rolls  in  this  precinct. 
Election  judges  permitted  them  to  vote  in 
the  50th  precinct  although,  according  to  la'^- 
they  were  required  to  transfer  their  registra- 
tion elsewhere,  or  to  reregister  if  they  moved 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  All  except  four  oi 
the  votes  were  cast  for  Kennedy  electors.  Re- 
publican judges  were  not  permitted  to  serve 
because  they  were  not  residents  of  the  pre- 
cinct. Other  errors  included  improper  affi- 
davits, unqualified  election  judges,  iHe^' 
assistance  to  voters,  and  the  loss  of  the 
ballot  applications  after  the  election. 
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Pftsalbly  as  a  result  of  the  missing  ballot 
onnv^tions  and  the  attendant  publicity. 
?he  eeneral  assembly  in  1961  enacted  a  more 
Ifrineent  requirement  for  the  protection  and 
nreservatlon  of  election  records.  Republican 
nfficlals  ultimately  conceded  that  Irregularity 
tn  this  precinct  was  due  largely  to  the  Ig- 
norance of  election  judges  and  voters  rather 
than  to  any  conspiracy  to  commit  fraud. 

In  explaining  registration  errors  in  general, 
rhairman  Sidney  Holzman  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  noted  that 
the  records  contain  30,000  errors  on  the  day 
after  completion  of  the  canvass. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  read  all 
of  this.    The  entire  report  is  already  in 
the  Record.    The  report  points  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  cases  were  dis- 
missed and  there  were  some  indictments. 
All  of  this  report  is  in  the  Record.    I 
point  out  again  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  election  fraud— and  I  repeat 
it— in  Illinois,  much  as  it  may  hurt  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois.    I  have  great 
respect  for  him.   There  has  also  been  evi- 
dence of  fraud  in  my  own  State.   I  regret 
to  say  it.    We  have  had  prosecutions  for 
it  in  our  State  but  not  always.    Some- 
times it  has  been  taken  care  of,  and  some 
times  not.    The  other  State  I  mentioned 
was  the  State  of  Arkansas.    I  emphasize 
again  very  strongly  that  I  was  not  citmg 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  either,  to  discredit 
Arkansas  because  I  did  not  think  any- 
thing that  happened  in  that  State  was 
anything  that  perhaps  did  not  happen 
also  in  my  own  State  or  in  other  States. 
I  put  all  this  in  the  Record  before  to 
point  out   the    need    for    the    pending 
amendment.    The  Arkansas  report  was 
prepared  by  the  Research  Council  under 
date  of  February  21,  1965. 

These  are  examples  of  what  is  going 
on  in  various  areas  of  the  United  States, 
not  on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  reflection  or 
an  indictment  of  any  political  party, 
either  Democratic  or  Republican. 

I  am  not  saying  that  one  party  is  bet- 
ter than  the  other  party.  I  readily  ad- 
mit that  I  have  just  as  many  friends  in 
the  Democratic  Party  as  I  have  in  the 
Republican  Party,  and  I  have  just  as 
much  respect  for  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  I  have  for  members  of 
the  Republican  Party.  I  would  resent 
anvone  using  what  I  am  saying  as  a 
blanket  indictment  against  any  party. 

If  there  is  any  buying  of  votes,  and  if 
it  is  being  done  by  either  party,  even  if 
it  is  being  done  by  the  Independent 
Party,  let  us  clean  it  up.  All  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  with  the  pending  amendment 
is  to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  a  Federal 
crime  to  buy  votes  in  any  State.  I  do 
not  care  to  which  political  party  a  per- 
son sells  his  votes;  it  is  wrong. 

Nor  will  I  argue  about  which  political 
party  has  been  the  most  corrupt  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  years 
gone  by  there  was  a  corrupt  machine  in 
Chicago  under  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that,  although  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 
There  have  been  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines in  Philadelphia  under  Republi- 
can administrations,  and  there  have  been 
some  in  Delaware.     I  am  not  trying  to 


should  do  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
Furthermore,  I  am  not  trying  to  weaken 
the  bill  so  that  it  will  not  be  effective  in 
guaranteeing  a  person's  right  to  register. 
I  say  again,  as  I  said  when  I  opened 
my  remarks  earlier  today,  that  I  intend 
to  support  legislation  that  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  that  every  person  in  our 
country  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  I 
am  not  standing  here  in  an  effort  to  de- 
feat the  bill.  I  support  the  principle  of 
the  bill.  I  hope  to  get  it  in  such  form 
that  we  shall  have  an  effective  piece  of 
legislation.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to 
accomplish.  The  articles  that  I  have 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  re- 
fer to  fraud  under  the  Democratic 
Party;  and  they  refer  to  it  also  under 
the  other  political  party.  They  refer  to 
it  primarily  as  being  fraud  and  un-Amer- 
ican, wherever  it  may  be  and  whoever 
may  be  involved. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  many  times.  I  know  that  he 
wants  clean  elections  as  much  as  I  do. 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  roll  is 
called  on  my  amendment  and  many  other 
amendments  dealing  with  the  subject 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  whether 
he  offers  them  or  I  offer  them,  we  shall 
both  be  voting  together. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
final  statement  to  clear  up  the  subject. 
I  was  not  speaking  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
have  been  rather  busy  the  past  2  or  3 
days  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  it.  As  I  said,  I  may  vote  for  it. 
I  am  informed  that  corruption  in  the 
purchase  of  votes  is  a  violation  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  It  is  therefore 
already  illegal  under  Federal  law.  Cases 
involving  such  fraud  can  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  see  in  the  chair  the  distinguished 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy].  He  had  an  opportunity 
to  prosecute  such  cases.  He  did  not  do 
so,  because  I  am  sure  he  found  no  fraud. 
And  there  was  no  fraud  in  the  example 
from  Chicago  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  That  is  the  point.  I  am  glad 
he  has  now  said  "there  was  no  evidence 
of  fraud"  there. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
brought  forward  erroneous  evidence  in 
support  of  his  charges.  The  charge 
mentioned  by  the  UPI  happened  to  be 
a  charge  which  referred  to  my  own  city. 
It  is  because  I  knew  intimately  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  that  subject 
that  I  felt  I  had  to  defend  the  honor  of 
my  citv  and  the  honor  of  the  political  or- 
ganization to  which  I  belong  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  I  feel  particularly  sensi- 
tive about  this,  because  frequently  we  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  are  blamed  for  things 
which  happened  30  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  things  which  happened  generally  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  power. 

Not  that  the  Democrats  in  Chicago  are 
perfect— not  at  all.    But  the  bad  repu- 
tation which  Chicago  acquired  was  ac- 
quired during  the  period  between  1916 
That  was  the  period  in  which 


Republicans.  Capone  was  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  First  Ward  Republican  or- 
ganization; and  there  were  sent  to 
Springfield  characters  who  disgraced  the 
city  and  disgraced  the  State  as  Republi- 
cans. 

William  Hale  Thompson,  was  the  in- 
termediary between  the  upper  world  and 
the  underworld.  During  those  15  years 
the  Governors  in  Illinois  were  RepubU- 
can.  There  was  Governor  Lowden  from 
1916  to  1920,  an  honorable  gentleman, 
but  not  one  who  cleaned  up  the  city  by 
any  means.  From  1920  to  1928  we  had 
Len  Small,  a  Republican,  as  Governor. 

With  respect  to  him  I  would  ordinarily 
follow  the  motto  "De  Mortuis  Nil  Nisi 
Bonum." 

Then  from  1928  to  1932  we  had  Lewis 
L.  Emmerson— all  of  these  men  were 
Republicans. 

I  object  when  false  charges  are 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
are  given  publicity,  and  go  out  over  the 
wires  to  the  Nation,  and  are  used  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  election  of  John 
P  Kennedy  in  1960,  to  besmirch  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  to  injure  it  im- 
properly in  the  elections  to  come. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  an  hon- 
orable man.  His  political  philosophy  is 
much  more  conservative  than  mine.  But 
on  the  Finance  Conamittee  we  have  voted 
together  a  great  number  of  times.  I  have 
paid  him  public  tribute  for  certain  cour- 
ageous votes  which  he  has  cast.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  I  merely  say  that  in 
the  prpsent  case  he  allowed  his  partisan 
zeal  to  get  the  better  of  him  and,  by  im- 
putation, he  made  charges  which  were 
erroneous  and  which,  if  he  had  examined 
them  carefully,  he  would  have  known  not 
to  be  true. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Sen- 
ate I  respect  the  right  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  defend  his  State  when- 
ever he  feels  the  honor  of  his  State  to  be 
attacked.  Earlier  I  included  my  own 
State  of  Delaware  as  an  example  in  the 
same  manner  I  did  other  States.  I  only 
wish  to  add  that  the  honor  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  is  such  that  is  needs  no  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
stir  up  the  lions  again.  I  could  refer  to 
the  attempts  for  about  20  years  by  Mr. 
J  Edward  Addicks  to  become  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Delaware.  I  could  re- 
fer to  the  corruption  of  the  Delaware 
Legislature  during  this  period,  having 
recentlv  read  a  book  entitled,  "Stop  Sin 
in  the  Senate,"  which  goes  into  the 
subject  in  great  detail.    But  I  shall  not 

do  so. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  do  so,  because  if  he 
did  I  would  be  forced  to  point  out  that 
we  have  a  Democratic  legislature,  and  if 
I  recall  correctly  Mr.  Addicks  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  Party.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  that.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  Mr.  Addicks  was 
aided  by  the  Republicans,  and  the  Sena- 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  PRAC- 
TICES AND  PROCEDURES 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
intriguing  editorial  from  the  April  23, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Government  Standard, 
signed  by  John  F.  Griner.  national 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Government  Standard,  Apr.  23, 

1965] 
IteARiNG  DiXAT  Unfair  to  IRS  Employees 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  handling  of 
cases  Involving  serious  charges  against  some 
of  Its  employees  should  be  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  all  Federal  employees  and  to  all 
citizens  who  believe  in  justice  and  falrplay. 
Internal  Revenue  has  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  rights  of  these  employees  and  has 
subjected  them  to  unwarranted  indignities. 
All  of  this,  presumably,  has  been  done  In 
the  Interest  of  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the 
Agency  and  our  tax  collecting  system.  But 
Integrity  can  no  more  be  preserved  by  fear 
and  pressure  tactics  than  democracy  can  be 
protected  by  adopting  the  repressive  meas- 
ures of  totalitarian  states.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  behaved  as  If  it  never 
heard  of  some  of  the  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  is  based,  princi- 
ples which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  protec- 
tion of,  and  respect  for.  individual  rights  and 
due  process  of  law. 

Internal  Revenue's  handling  of  the 
charges  against  some  of  its  employees  In 
New  York  has  given  new  force  and  meaning 
to  the  old  saying  that  "Justice  delayed  Is 
Justice  denied."  A  number  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue employees  in  New  York  have  been  dis- 
missed for  allegedly  accepting  bribes  or  fail- 
ing to  report  bribe  offers. 

Many  of  the  dismissals  were  based  on  the 
testimony  of  a  so-called  tax  practitioner,  an 
Individual  who  advises  people  on  tax  mat- 
ters and  helps  them  fill  out  their  tax  returns. 
This  tax  practitioner  has  admitted  bribing 
Internal  Revenue  employees. 

Ironically,  the  employees  fingered  by  this 
confessed  briber  have  been  fired  while  he  is 
still  permitted  to  carry  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment card  authorizing  him  to  represent  tax- 
payers. The  employees  were  dismissed  be- 
fore they  had  exhausted  all  their  adminis- 
trative appeal  rights  within  the  Government. 
This,  unfortunately.  Is  normal  procedure 
In  the  Government  service.  In  Itself,  this  Is 
bad  enough,  but  Internal  Revenue  has  seen 
fit  to  compound  the  Inequity.  Some  of  the 
accused  employees  have  pleaded  with  Inter- 
nal Revenue  to  hold  an  appeal  hearing  on 
their  discharge.  The  agency  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  do  this. 

Internal  Revenue  has  told  the  employees 
that  the  hearings  they  are  presiunably  en- 
titled to  are  being  delayed,  at  the  request 
of  the  Justice  Department,  until  criminal 
charges  growing  out  of  the  bribery  accusa- 
tions have  been  disposed  of.  And  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  for  Its  part,  appears  to  be 
in  no  hurry  at  all  to  proceed  with  the  crim- 
inal cases. 

We  can  find  no  legal  Justification  for  In- 
ternal Revenue's  action  In  denying  Its  em- 
ployees the  hearings  they  are  entitled  to 
under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  and  the 
appropriate  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions. The  agency's  only  defense  is  the  re- 
ply that  such  action  is  customary  in  "these 
cases."  Meanwhile,  the  stigma  that  hovers 
over  these  employees  has  ruined  their  Gov- 
ernment careers  and.  In  some  cases,  very 
nearly  wrecked  their  lives. 

The  alleged  briberies  have  received  wide 
newspaper    publicity.    The    employees    in- 


volved have  found  it  difficult  to  get  other 
Jobs  and  have  been  hampered  In  their  efforts 
to  collect  unemployment  compensation.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  these  employees  have 
appeals  pending  before  the  agency  and  have 
never  been  tried,  much  less  convicted,  on  any 
criminal  charges. 

And  all  of  this  stems  from  accvisatlons 
made  by  a  confessed  briber,  a  man  whose 
credibility,  to  say  the  least.  Is  questionable. 

The  IRS's  handling — or  mishandling — of 
this  situation  Is  In  keeping  with  the  agency's 
entire  investigative  procedure  when  It  comes 
to  Its  own  employees.  Some  of  the  accused 
employees  In  New  York  have  obtained  other 
employment  outside  the  Government  only 
to  find  that  Internal  Revenue  Investigators 
have  visited  their  new  places  of  work,  asked 
to  see  the  employee,  and  then  discussed  the 
case  and  the  nature  of  the  charges  against 
the  employee  with  his  new  employer. 

The  powers  of  the  IRS's  Investigative  offi- 
cers are  truly  awesome.  They  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  arrests  and  seize  property 
without  warrants  If  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  suspect  that  the  person  being  ar- 
rested has  committed  a  felony.  Certainly 
such  wide  ranging  powers  should  be  used 
with  discretion  and  Judgment. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  In  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Employees  are  sununoned 
before  investigators  and  Interrogated  with- 
out being  told  what,  If  any,  are  the  charges 
or  accusations  against  them.  Diu-lng  these 
Interrogations  employees  are  not  permitted  to 
be  represented,  either  by  their  union  or  by 
counsel.  Yet  these  star  chamber  proceedings 
can  and  have  led  to  an  employee's  dismissal 
and  even  to  criminal  charges  being  placed 
against  him. 

AFGE  never  has  and  never  will  condone 
wrongdoing  by  any  Federal  employee.  But 
neither  can  we  condone  a  situation  which 
amounts  to  employees  being  adjudged  guilty 
until  proven  innocent.  And  that  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  Internal  Revenue's  handling 
of  the  charges  against  its  employees. 

These  employees  want,  are  entitled  to,  and 
should  have  a  timely  hearing  on  the  charges 
against  them.  If  foxmd  guilty,  they  should 
be  punished;  If  found  Innocent,  they  should 
be  reinstated.  There  Is  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  the  Internal  Revenue's  action 
In  refusing  to  grant  these  employees  a  chance 
to  clear  their  names. 

The  denial  of  this  basic  right  is  an  affront 
to  all  Federal  employees  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  should  be  counte- 
nanced no  longer. 

John  F.  Griner. 
National  President,  AFGE. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  the  whole  editorial  raises 
interesting  questions  about  IRS  prac- 
tices and  procedures,  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  issuance  of  the  so-called  Treasury 
cards. 

According  to  Mr.  Griner,  a  number  of 
IRS  employees  in  New  York  have  been 
dismissed  on  the  word  of  a  tax  practi- 
tioner who  is  an  admitted  briber  of  IRS 
employees.  Yet  this  tax  practitioner  is 
still  permitted  to  carry  his  Treasvu-y  card 
and  to  represent  taxpayers. 

On  May  12, 1965,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
is  having  a  hearing  on  S.  1758,  a  bill 
which  would  abolish  Treasury  cards. 
Officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury have  asked  to  be  heard  on  that  day; 
and  I  expect  to  examine  them  closely  on 
the  identity  of  the  accuser  and  why  he  is 
permitted  to  keep  his  card  and  to  con- 
tinue to  represent  taxpayers  before  the 
Treasury  Department. 


THE  ADEQUACY  OF  PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULES  FOR  MILITARY  AIR- 
CRAFT AND  HELICOPTERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  pre- 
viously has  come  to  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  our  current  production  sched- 
ules for  military  aircraft  and  helicopters 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  attrition  rate 
which  we  now  are  experiencing  in 
Vietnam. 

The  increasing  loss  of  planes  either 
shot  down  or  damaged  has  raised  the 
distinct  possibility  that  supplemental 
funds  may  be  necessary  to  speed  produc- 
tion of  such  aircraft — both  those  now 
being  built,  and  new  models  shortly  to 
be  in  production. 

The  distinguished  acting  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
pointed  this  danger  out  to  the  Senate  and 
has  indicated  that  his  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee will  be  looking  into  the  situa- 
tion. I  know  that  it  will  bring  to  the 
Senate  an  important  judgment  about 
this  matter. 

I  noted  that  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  discussed  the 
attrition  worry  in  detail  in  Saturday's 
editions  of  that  paper,  pointing  out  that 
transfers  of  planes  from  existing  units 
already  is  underway.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  revealing 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  other 
Senators  will  give  it  careful  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24,  1965| 
Vietnam    Problem:     A    Plane    Shortage- 
Limited  Supplies  a  Worry  as  Losses  Rise— 
U.S.  Craft  Also  Have  Deficiencies 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The  limited  numbers  of  aircraft  available 
and  the  technical  shortcomings  or  unsult- 
ablllty  of  the  U.S.  planes  used  In  Vietnam 
are  causing  Increasing  worry  among  military 
officers. 

Several  manufacturers — Douglas,  North- 
rup,  and  others — have  received  indications 
that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  Initiate  or 
to  speed  up  production  of  some  mUltary 
types. 

Aircraft  losses  are  slowly  Increasing  in 
Vietnam  as  air  operations  are  Intensified,  It 
Is  pointed  out.  Limited  numbers  of  replace- 
ments are  available  for  the  newest  and  most 
modern  types.  Production  lines  are  small 
for  a  few  types,  nonexistent  for  others. 

To  replace  the  losses,  2  squadrons  of 
B-57  light  bombers,  totaling  24  planes,  have 
been  transferred  from  Air  National  Guard 
units  to  the  Air  Force. 

TRANSPORT    SERVICE    AIDED 

The  Air  National  Guard  has  also  been 
called  upon  to  supplement  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  to  a  greater  degree  than 
normally.  Forty-six  additional  oversea 
transport  filghts  were  flown  by  Air  National 
Guard  planes  In  March  alone. 

Helicopters  and  light  aircraft  have  been 
transferred  from  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and 
this  country  to  Vietnam  to  provide  replace- 
ments and  to  Increase  helicopter  strengtn 
there. 

A  screening  of  skilled  mechanics  and  other 
aircraft  maintenance  personnel  has  been 
underway  for  some  time  to  provide  for  tne 
Increasing  needs  In  Vietnam. 

The  military  believe  that  some  major  de- 
cisions In  budgeting,  production,  and  other 
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oreas  Will  have  to  be  taken  soon  If  future 
Tortages  in  Vietnam  are  to  be  avoided  and 
If  inadequacies  are  to  be  remedied. 

They  believe  that  Vietnam  Is  a  kind  of 
Moving  ground  for  fiscal  and  military  policies 
and  technological  concepts  and  that  some  of 
these  are  being  shown  to  be  In  error  or  Inade- 
Quate  or  unsuitable. 

Present  problems  stem  primarily  from  the 
following  factors: 

The  unprogramed  nature  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  The  extraordinary  expenses  and  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam have  not  been  budgeted.  Supplies, 
money  and  equipment  have  come  from  other 
commands,  or  as  military  puts  It,  out  of 
"other  people's  hides." 

The  pronounced  reduction  in  military  air- 
craft Inventories  and  In  numbers  of  planes 
produced  in  the  United  States  In  the  last  10 
years.  The  aircraft  Inventory  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  was  reduced  by  more  than 
4  000  planes  In  a  decade.  In  1954.  8,089  mili- 
tary aircraft  were  produced  in  the  country. 
The  estimate  for  1964  Is  about  1,500. 

The  failure  to  develop  an  aircraft  spe- 
cifically designed  for  close  ground  support 
and  for  interdiction  missions  of  the  type 
now  being  flown  in  Vietnam. 

NUCLEAR-WAR  CONCEPT  CITED 

The  reduction  In  aircraft  totals  has  been 
caused  by  two  policies. 

One  was  the  concept  that  any  war  the 
United  States  fought  would  be  a  nuclear  con- 
flict and  that  far  fewer  planes  would  be 
needed  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  than  con- 
ventional bombs.  This  concept  was  modifled 
In  the  closing  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  funds  for  conventional 
warfare  have  been  sharply  Increased  during 
the  tenure  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

But  the  greatly  Increased  costs  of  modern 
aircraft— $4  million,  for  Instance,  for  a  single 
modern  Navy  A-6,  a  Grumman  jet-powered, 
all-weather  attack  plane,  as  compared  to 
about  $285,000  for  an  old  A-1,  a  Douglas 
propeller-driven  Skyralder — have  prohibited 
the  replacement  of  older  planes  on  anything 
like  a  one-for-one  basis. 

Moreover,  some  thought,  the  Increased  ca- 
pabilities of  the  new  planes  In  speed,  al- 
titude, automation  and  firepower  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  reduction  In  num- 
bers. 

But  Vietnam  appears  to  be  upholding  the 
contention  of  those  who  disagree  with  this 
theory,  pointing  out  that  one  plane  can  be 
in  only  one  place  at  any  one  time,  that  its 
bombload  in  conventional  weapons  Is  limited 
and  that  for  a  conventional  war  greater  num- 
bers of  rockets,  bombs,  and  aircraft  are  re- 
quired than  the  military  budget  has  provided 
for. 

BOMBING   ACCURACY   SCORED 

The  April  12  Issue  of  Aviation  Week  notes 
that  there  are  serious  discussions  in  Washing- 
ton "about  the  shortcomings  of  U.S.  aircraft 
in  the  Vietnamese  war  and  what  means  there 
are  to  correct  them." 

"Some  Defense  Department  leaders  contend 
current  fighter-bombers  are  too  fast  and  so- 
phisticated for  the  job  there  and  are  taking 
fresh  looks  at  proposals  for  subsonic  aircraft 
equipped  with  old-fashionefi  guns  and  can- 
non," the  magazine  adds. 

It  describes  Mr.  McNamara  as  dissatisfied 
with  the  bombing  accuracy  in  Vietnam  and 
says  he  "Is  expected  to  show  new  Interest 
in  such  aircraft." 

The  development  of  planes  suitable  for  the 
Vletnames  type  of  warfare  has  been  handi- 
capped by  a  variety  of  factors — ^technological 
differences  as  to  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  aircraft,  different  tactical  concepts, 
service  differences  about  the  proper  methods 
for  employing  alrpower  In  support  roles,  and 
Mr.  McNamara's  cost-effectiveness  emphasis, 
which  has  tended  to  emphasize  "all-purpose" 
planes  Instead  of  specialized  ones. 


Some  critics  contend  that  It  makes  no 
sense  to  risk  multl-mllUon-doUar  jet  fight- 
ers, with  electronic  systems  and  missiles, 
against  hundred-thousand-dollar  bridges. 

Others  point  out  that  the  kind  of  plane  re- 
quired for  the  Interdiction  of  roads  and  com- 
munications must  be  rugged,  capable  of  with- 
standing damage  from  ground  fire. 

They  say  it  should  be  able  to  undertake 
both  day  and  night  missions.  The  pilot  com- 
partment, at  least,  should  be  armored,  they 
add,  and  the  plane  should  be  capable  of  fly- 
ing for  long  periods  at  relatively  low  altitudes 
above  roads  and  communications  points. 

In  addition,  it  is  noted,  the  plane  should 
be  equipped  for  a  large  and  variable  arma- 
ments load.  No  jet-powered  aircraft  appears 
to  meet  these  requirements  fully. 

In  an  article  in  the  April  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings,  Lieut.  Comdr.  A.  D.  Mc- 
Pall  says  that  the  propeller-driven  Douglas 
A-1,  now  used  in  limited  numbers  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces, 
has  met  the  requirements  better,  than  any 
other  plane. 

DECLARATION  OF  VIETNAM  AS  A 
COMBAT  ZONE 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  for  his  action 
of  Saturday  in  declaring  Vietnam  a  com- 
bat zone.  This  action  makes  income  tax 
benefits  avaUable  to  our  men  there  and 
serves  to  point  out  an  obvious  fact  which 
has  previously  been  ignored. 

Vietnam  is  indeed  a  combat  zone.  It 
has  been  for  some  time. 

The  President's  action  accomplishes 
the  purposes  sought  in  this  Chamber  last 
January  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
declare  Vietnam  a  combat  zone.  I  was 
pleased  to  welcome  as  cosponsors  on  that 
bill  (S.  459)  Senators  Allott,  Bennett, 
Clark,  Fannin,  Fong,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Murphy,  Randolph,  and  Simpson. 

I  am  sure  that  these  cosponsors  would 
agree  with  me  today  that  nothing  could 
give  them  more  satisfaction  than  now 
being  able  to  note  that  the  bill  is  no  long- 
er necessary.  Its  goal  has  been  accom- 
plished and  rightfully  so. 

It  is  now  my  hope  that  having  given 
public  notice  that  we  regard  Vietnam  as 
a  combat  zone,  this  Government  will 
promptly  proceed  to  extend  to  our  men 
there  the  other  Isenefits  this  Nation  nor- 
mally has  provided  to  fighting  men. 

I,  for  one,  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to 
make  certain  that  a  Vietnam  GI  bill  is 
enacted  granting  education  and  loan 
benefits  similar  to  those  granted  by  the 
Korean  GI  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  Vietnam 
GI  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
January  by  myself  and  Senators  Allott, 
Bartlett,  Curtis,  Fannin,  Fong,  Mundt, 
Murphy,  Randolph,  and  Simpson.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  as  a  part  of 
the  coming  higher  education  bill. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  all  the 
armed  services,  both  officer  and  enlisted, 
have  told  me  and  written  to  me  that  they 
regard  their  service  in  Vietnam  to  be 
under  combat  conditions  equal  to  those 
of  Korea  and  World  War  n. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  some  33.000 
U.S.  personnel  are  committed  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Nearly  500  of  these  have 
been  killed.  We  are  losing  boys  and 
equipment  there  almost  every  day  in  this 
fight  against  communism. 


America's  Armed  Forces  have  suffered 
more  battle  casualties  in  the  war  against 
Communist  guerrillas  in  Vietnam  than 
they  did  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898, 
according  to  official  figures.  The  Span- 
ish-American War.  which  began  67  years 
ago  this  month,  is  listed  officially  as  one 
of  the  eight  principal  wars  In  which  the 
United  States  has  participated. 

In  the  imdeclared  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam, not  on  the  official  list,  the  U.S.  toll 
to  date  is  2,344  killed  and  wounded  by 
enemy  action  and  a  further  figure  of  36 
captured  or  missing.  The  comparable 
statistics  for  the  war  with  Spain,  fought 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  in  April- 
August.  1898,  are  2,047  killed  and 
wounded  in  battle. 

Americans  fighting  in  southeast  Asia 
today,  and  those  who  risked  their  lives 
in  earlier  years,  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  combat  veterans  for  income 
tax  purposes  and  for  education  benefits. 

The  period  1954  to  1959  was  a  quiet 
period  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the  United 
States  conducting  a  low-key  military 
program  of  some  700  advisers.  Com- 
munist terror  and  subversion  were  at  a 
low  level.  Then,  in  1960.  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  initiated  a 
turning  point  w^th  their  decision  to  take 
over  full  direction  of  efforts  to  seize 
South  Vietnam. 

The  American  buildup  in  response 
to  obvious  Communist  designs  began  in 
1961  when  we  increased  the  nimiber  of 
advisers  to  some  2,000  in  the  face  of  Red 
infiltration.  By  1962,  we  were  up  to 
11,000  men;  by  1963,  to  15,500,  by  1964, 
to  23,000;  and  today,  to  nearly  28,000. 


DENIAL  OP  USE  OF  MIGRANT  FARM 
LABOR  IN  TEXAS 
Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  once  again,  today,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  forgotten  Texas. 

Earlier  this  month  he  admitted  that 
his  past  position  on  the  admission  of 
bracero  farmworkers  was  grievously  in 
error.  On  April  9  he  reversed  his  ban — 
which  was  causing  a  danger  of  rotted 
crops  and  higher  consumer  prices — and 
allowed  thousands  of  West  Indian  work- 
ers to  enter  the  coimtry,  as  they  nor- 
mally have  in  the  past,  to  assist  in  the 
citrus  harvest  in  Florida. 

I  was  pleased  that  he  took  care  of 
Florida's  problem,  but  amazed  that  he 
had  ignored  the  same  problem  in  my 
State  and  in  California. 

Now  today.  I  see  that  California  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's imion  and  that  1,500  Mexican 
bracero  workers  have  been  admitted  to 
work  the  asparagus  and  strawberry  har- 
vests in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Salinas 
Valleys. 

I  commend  California  upon  its  good 
fortune,  but  I  am  astonished  that  the 
Secretary,  having  admitted  the  mistake 
of  his  nonadmittance  policy,  should  once 
again  only  partially  remedy  his  error. 

Texas  faces  the  same  economic  chaos 
on  the  farm  as  did  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia. Once  again,  I  urgently  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  consider  the 
plight  of  Texas  and  to  apply  his  bracero 
remedy  nationwide  without  discrimi- 
nation. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjoiu-n  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April 
27, 1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  26,  1965: 

In  the  Navy 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey : 

To  be  lieutenants 

Freddie  L.  Jeffries 
Gerald  R.  Schimke 
John  D.  Boon  in 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

Paul  W.  Larsen  Joseph  W.  Dropp 

Leland  L.  Reinke  Walter  F.  Forster  II 

Henry  L.  Pittock  III  Delwyn  C.  Webster 

Ronald  W.  Elonen  Joseph  T.  Smith 

John  B.  Jones  III  Peter  M.  Schidrich 

Thomas  E.  Ryder  Robert  C.  Westphall 

Christian  Andreasen  Billy  G.  Morrison 

Carl  N.  Davis  Danford  A.  Moore 

Edward  E.  Jones  William  R.  Klesse 

Frederick  J.  Kuehn,  Gerald  M.  Ward 

Jr.  Woodrow  E.  Bliss,  Jr. 

Robert  H.  Leininger  David  L.  Hough 

John  E.  Dropp  Phillip  C.  Johnson 

Conrad  E.  Huss  Rodger  K.  Woodruff 
William  Y.  S.  Williams  Jimes  M.  Wintermyre 

Lindle  E.  Barnett  Karl  W.  Kieninger,  Jr. 

William  J.  Cooke  \  Karl  S.  Karinch 
Neal  A.  Horst 

To  be  ensigns 
Leonard  T.  Lynch,  Jr.   Leonard  Larese- 
Thomas  F.  Scygiel.  Jr.       Casanova 
Stanley  M.  Hamilton     Dennis  E.  Youngdahl 
_-       ^  '  f    y  Kirk  P.  Patterson 

Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Erban  E.  Wakefield,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Bryan,  transferred. 

ALASKA 

Leolla  M.  Roelle,  Platintun,  Alaska,  in  place 
of  B.  M.  Homstad,  resigned. 

Charles  L.  Hermens.  Skagway,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  L.  T.  McGuane,  transferred. 

ARIZONA 

Harold  L.  McDonald,  Window  Rock,  Ariz., 
in  place  of  E.  E.  Barnhill,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

William  R.  Jennings,  Lakeview,  Ark.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Penrod,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Hermon  G.  Whitham,  Auburn,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  G.  Walsh,  retired. 


Judith  S.  Angell,  Bonita,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Loomis,  retired. 

Isadore  J.  Trigueiro,  Edwards,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Hazard,  resigned. 

Ora  G.  Knudson,  Lakewood,  Calif.  Office 
established  December  31,  1956. 

Elsie  L.  Lindner,  Lemoncove,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  Elizabeth  Lane,  retired. 

Albert  J.  Hoyt,  Topanga.  Calif.,  in  place  of 
H.  E.  Rolfe,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

W.  Calvin  Berk,  Idledale,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
L.  P.  Silver,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Marie  B.  Reid,  Amston,  Conn.,  in  place  of 
W.  A.  Holbrook,  removed. 

FLORIDA 

Walter  A.  Pflrman,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  E.  J.  Holmes,  resigned. 

Harvey  F.  Baker,  Citra,  Fla.,  in  place  of  W. 
W.  Hooker,  Jr.,  retired. 

Leroy  Renfroe,  Dover,  Fla.,  in  place  of  P.  B. 
Schneider,  resigned. 

Everett  W.  Driggers,  Laurel,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  Eva  Zeigler,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Dolores  W.  Pearman,  Chula,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  G.  C.  Pearman,  retired. 

Roberta  I.  Barton,  Georgetown,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Griffin,  retired. 

Monterie  C.  Brewer,  Lumber  City,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  Nease,  retired. 

Bernard  Knowles,  Jr.,  Stockbrldge,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  V.  G.  Callaway,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Glen  H.  Sherman,  Greenleaf,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  L;  G.  Dillon,  deceased. 

John  R.  Welz,  Saint  Maries,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  S.  R.  Walker,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

William  T.  Wasilewski,  Athens,  111.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  Campbell,  retired. 

Kenneth  M.  Mosher,  Dahinda,  111.,  in  place 
of  A.  R.  Woolsey,  retired. 

Elizabeth  F.  Parsley,  Malta,  111.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Saur,  retired. 

Martha  K.  Webster,  Palatine,  111.,  In  place 
of  C.  J.  O'Hara,  resigned. 

INDIANA 

Raymond  P.  Spurgeon,  Brownstown,  Ind., 
in  place  of  Gr:\ce  Cross,  retired. 

Rose  M.  Darling,  Guilford,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
C.  M.  Buchanan,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Cady  J.  Reece,  Bradford,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
A.  L.  Jones,  retired. 

Ralph  L.  Zearley,  Edgewood,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Smith,  retired. 

Sam  K.  Merrill,  Kellerton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Spencer,  transferred. 

Eldon  J.  Stein,  Manson,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
Aaron  Sutter,  deceased. 

Stanley  R.  Johnson,  Nodaway,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  R-.  A.  Stalder,  retired. 

Sara  L.  Holt,  Randall,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
C.  C.  Peterson,  retired. 

Sidney  J.  Ness,  Underwood,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Klopping,  retired. 

Richard  D.  Hulse,  Van  Meter,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Miller,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Earl  A.  Drake,  Garfield,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
T.  W.  Sloan,  retired. 

Roger  K.  Perry,  Saint  Marys,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  Jeannette  Byrnes,  retired. 

Raymond  Patterson,  Washington,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Oeistfeld,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

James  N.  Logsdon,  Lewisburg,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  C.  B.  Marshall,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Aline  F.  DePrlma,  Berwick,  La.,  in  place  of 
W.  Y.  Kemper,  Jr.,  deceased. 


Ned  L.  Arceneaux,  Lafayette,  La.,  in  pij^^ 
of  E.  A.  O'Brien,  retired. 

MAINE 

Clayton  E.  Adams,  Solon,  Maine,  in  place  of 
Aubrey  Kelley,  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert  O.  Montgomery,  Brewster,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Allen,  retired. 

Mary  E.  Lee,  Middleton,  Mass.,  in  place  of 
M.  V.  Meagher,  retired.  # 

Francis  P.  Shea,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  W.  F.  Goodwin,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Jack  H.  Gillow,  Mllford,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
C.  H.  Jeffers,  resigned. 

Roy  M.  Skinner,  Rockwood,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  G.  J.  Ruff,  retired. 

Elaine  C.  Anderson,  Sagola,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Nichols,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Walter  O.  Grotz,  Delano,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
A.  O.  McEachern,  retired. 

Ronald  E.  Sebenaler,  Mentor,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  D.  C.  Tice,  retired. 

Walter  S.  Seline,  Mora,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
M.  E.  Williams,  retired. 

Patricia  M.  Arnold,  Young  America,  Minn., 
in  place  of  E.  C.  Nuernberg,  retired.    . 

MISSISSIPPI 

Julian  K.  Allison,  Cascilla,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
J.  E.  Brewer,  transferred. 

Cecil  B.  Jones,  Sherard,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
E.  W.  Jones,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Helen  H.  Bagbey,  Bertrand,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
L.  L.  Voelker,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Alice  R.  Bellamy,  Dutton,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  C.  W.  Hektner,  retired. 

Elmer  W.  Page,  Sidney,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
K.  G.  Carpenter,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Neal  C.  Thompson,  Dalton,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  D.  D.  Ermand,  retired. 

Glenn  D.  Fraass,  Lodgepole,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Misegadis,  transferred. 

Evelyn  M.  Fees,  Miller,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
W.  B.  Brown,  transferred. 

Anastasia  M.  Vrchlavsky,  Saint  Columbans, 
Nebr.,  in  place  of  I.  E.  Hines,  retired. 

Edward  V.  Sis,  Stratton,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
L.  L.  Rook,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Bruce  M.  Bottomley,  Melvin  Village,  N.H., 
in  place  of  M.  H.  Robie.  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Louis  J.  Rossi,  Avenel,  N.J.,  In  place  of  G.  E. 
Fox,  retired. 

George  J.  Lahey,  Highlands,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
C.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  retired. 

Alice  S.  Mulvey,  Landing.  N.J.,  in  place  of 
M.  L.  Mulvey,  retired. 

Rocco  N.  Bonforte,  Long  Branch,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Guire,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Benucci,  Newark,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
L.  A.  Reilly,  retired.  , 

Vincent  J.  Sindone,  River  Edge,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Beekman,  deceased. 

Edwin  Zdanowicz,  Rochelle  Park,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  F.  J.  Butterworth,  retired. 

James  A.  Marley,  Westville,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
Walter  Darlington,  Sr.,  retired. 

NEW    MEXICO 

James  N.  Tinnin,  Farmington,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  V.  A.  Martin,  retired. 

Albert  A.  Ortega.  Grants,  N.  Mex.,  in  place 
of  William  Fitch,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Thomas  T.  Knight,  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.,  m 
place  of  L.  H.  Duncan,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Robert  V.  Gorman,  Apulia  Station,  N.Y-  ^ 
place  of  W.  E.  Briggs.  retired. 


Apnl  26,  1965 

Edwin  J.  Faber,  Caroga  Lake,  N.Y., 
„f  Riirton  Yates,  retired. 
°  Orelna  L.  Lavoie.  Champlain,  N.Y., 
nf  K  A  Coonan.  deceased. 

William  J.  Marsh,  Cleveland,  N.Y., 
nfO  E  Westcott,  deceased. 

Donald  R.  McMahon,  Dresden,  N.Y. 
nfE  H  Chambers,  retired. 

Robert  K.    Norton,    Fayetteville, 
niace  of  C.  A.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Richard  C.  Smolk,  Findley  Lake, 
place  of  J.  L.Hull,  deceased. 

Joseph    F.    Clark,    HughsonviUe, 
place  of  C.  A.  Young,  resigned. 

Ellen  M.  Foley,  North  Branch,  N.Y 
of  Amanda  Stewart,  retired. 

Grant    D.    Morrison,    Northville, 
place  of  P.  H.Grifflng,  retired. 

William  H.  Aubrey,  Rouses  Point 
Place  of  H.  D.  Ashline,  retired. 

Sarah   J.   Keene,    South    Colton, 
place  of  L.  H.  Selleck,  deceased 

Edwin  E.  Wallace,  Spring  Valley, 
place  of  E.  P.  Humbert,  deceased. 

Francis  J.  Foote,  Valois,  N.Y.,  in 
J  E.  Hawes,  declined. 

Lester  R.  Marshall,  Waverly,  N.Y., 
of  A.  J.  Kane,  retired. 

Orvllle  B.   Clark.   Westons  Mills, 
place  of  N.  E.  Kamery,  retired. 

Prances  I.  Straley,  West  Park,  N.Y. 
of  G.  M.  Ackert,  deceased. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

James  D.  Scroggs,  East  Flat  Rock,  N.C..  in 
placeof  J.  E.Creech,  retired. 

William  W.  Tarkington,  Manteo.  N.C.,  m 
place  of  D.  V.  Meekins,  deceased. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Carrol  G.  Jorgensen,  Haynes,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  L.  R.  Church,  retired. 

Eliot  C.  Runquist,  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  Marjorie  Zappas,  retired. 

OHIO 

Dorrill  D.  Bounds,  Litchfield,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Pratz,  transferred. 
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Maynard  B.  Pelton,  Medina,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Hartman,  retired. 

Clinton  E.  Miller,  Oak  Hill.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  C.  S.  Corvln,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

William  W.  Tripp,  Blair.  Okla.,  in  place  of 
F  H.  Hawkins,  retired. 

Virginia  M.  Cantrell,  Hooker,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  H.  D.  Gill,  transferred. 

Aaron  D.  Howell,  Manitou,  Okla..  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Reffner,  transferred. 

Jerome  H.  Hodgens,  Jr..  Moffett.  Okla..  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Hodgens,  retired. 

Harold  G.  Brown.  Nlcoma  Park,  Okla..  in 
place  of  A.  V.  Werner,  retired. 

OREGON 

Russell  K.  McCullough.  Dufur.  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  L.  C.  BUem,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jeanne  Z.  Sampsell,  Laurelton,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Harter,  retired 

Monroe  J.  Stavely,  Littlestown,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  L.  Schwartz,  retired. 

James  Y.  Schelly,  Orefield,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
W.  C.  Stauffer,  retired. 

William  R.  Ewing,  Saegertown,  Pa..  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Byers,  retired. 

C.  Levi  Scheidy.  Shartlesville,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Stump,  retired. 

Justin  J.  Shock.  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  P.  E.  Rossman,  retired. 

Salvadore  J.  Sposato,  Weatherly.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  E.  T.  Dodson,  resigned. 

TENNESSEE 

J.  Addison  Bringle,  Covington.  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  McBride,  retired. 

Jake  L.  Gilreath,  Kodak.  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  F.  C.  Gilreath,  transferred. 

William  C.  Garner.  Madisonville,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  M.  S.  Franklin,  retired. 

TEXAS 

William  E.  Rogers,  Center.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
S.  E.  Burns,  deceased. 


James  C.  Wood.  Coppell,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
CO.  Parker,  retired. 

Betty  J.  Yauck,  Darrouzett.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Wlnfough.  retired. 

Ben  W.  Laird,  Kilgore.  Tex..  In  place  of 
Crown  Dickson,  retired. 

Milton  Farmer,  Pearland.  Tex..  In  place  of 
R.  O.  Warner,  retired. 

HoUey  H.  Arnold,  Trinity,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  Hattie  Waller,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Ralph  N.  Hllllard.  West  Burke,  Vt.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Duval,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Clayborne  H.  Phillips.  Burgess.  Va..  In 
place  of  M.  H.  Covington,  retired. 

James  A.  Threewitts,  Dendron,  Va.,  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Spratley,  retired. 

Bine  S.  Cross,  Occoquan,  Va.,  In  place  of 
L.  B.  Woodyard.  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Donald  E.  Ringhouse,  Clearlake,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  Sadie  Ensch,  retired. 

John  G.  lafrati,  Du  Pont,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  G.  A.  Henson,  Jr.,  resigned. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

James  E.  Matthey.  Bristol,  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  L.  S.  Jones,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

George  M.  Loomis.  Sr..  Brooklyn,  Wis..  In 
place   of  R.   W.   Williams,   transferred. 
Louise  M.  Gross,  Brule.  Wis.,  in  place  of 

D.  E.  Clemons,  retired. 

Clark  W.  Clary,  Hustler,  Wis.,  in  place  of 

E.  M.  Barrett,  retired. 

H.  Paul  Howard,  Spring  Valley.  Wis..  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Kirk,  retired. 

WYOMING 

Theodore  E.  Anderson.  Greybull.  Wyo..  in 
place  of  O.  O.  Harvey,  deceased. 

Richard  Hays.  Riverton.  Wyo..  in  place  of 
L.  A.  Millard,  retired. 
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The  Armenian  Massacres  in  Turkey  in 
1915 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  in  1915 
marks  the  saddest  event  in  the  long  and 
turbulent  history  of  the  Armenian  people. 
That  event,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  modern  history,  in  one  fell  swoop  did 
away  in  a  most  cruel  manner  with  nearly 
all  of  the  2  million  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
and  it  remains  the  blackest  page  in  Ar- 
menian history. 

For  centuries  Araienians  had  suffered 
under  alien  yokes  in  their  historic  home- 
land, and  since  the  early  16th  century 
endured  the  heavy  yoke  of  Ottoman  sul- 
tans. While  making  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  situation,  under  almost  unbearable 
conditions,  they  had  hopes  of  improving 
their  second-class  citizen  status  through 
some  reforms.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  especially  in  the  years 
after  the  turn  of  the  20th,  they  did  their 


best  to  have  such  reforms  instituted  m 
areas  where  they  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  especially  in  the  old 
Armenian    provinces    in    eastern    Asia 
Minor.      They    naturally    hoped    that 
through  such  reform  measures  their  life, 
libertv,  and  property  would  be  guaran- 
teed Vgainst    the    brigandage    of    wild 
Kurds  and  unsci-upulous  government  of- 
ficials.   But  the  Turkish  authorities  did 
not   welcome   and   would   not  institute 
such  reforms;  and  the  more  the  Arme- 
nians petitioned,  insisted,  and  pressed  for 
such  reforms,  the  more  the  Turks  op- 
posed any  such  measures.    In  1913,  hov(^- 
ever  the  Turks  agreed,  upon  the  insist- 
ence of  certain  European  governments, 
to  make  certain  improvements.   But  they 
felt  that  this  was  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  instigation  of  Armenian  leaders,  and 
therefore  they  felt  they  had  to  teach  the 
Armenians  a  lesson.     The  First  World 
War  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  do 

this. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  that  war. 
the  Turkish  authorities  proceeded  to 
carry  out  their  hideous  plan  of  extenni- 
nating  the  Armenian  population  of  Tur- 
key through  deportation,  starvation,  and 
wholesale  massacres.  In  less  than  a  year 
they  succeeded  in  their  ghastly  task 
while  European  friends  of  the  Armenian 
people  were  involved  in  the  war  and 


therefore  unable  to  help.  It  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  that  tragedy  that  is  being 
observed  this  year,  with  sadness  and 
solemnity,  in  all  Armenian  communities 
throughout  the  world,  commemorating 
the  martyrdom  of  more  than  1  million 
Armenians. 


Armenian  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26. 1965 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  half 
a  century  ago.  on  April  24.  1915.  the 
Government  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as 
an  ally  of  the  Central  Powers,  com- 
menced a  systematic  plan  of  massacre 
of  the  Armenian  nation  which  took 
the  terrible  toll  of  more  than  1,500  000 
Uves  and  left  more  than  a  million  dis- 
placed, exiled  and  horribly  scarred  men, 
women  and  children  as  victims  of  the 
first  modern  genocide. 

This  was  not  the  first  genocide  in  the 
infamous  history  of  the  barbaric  Turks, 
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who,  true  to  their  Mongol  heritage,  de- 
stroyed and  burned  everything  in  their 
path. 

The  people  in  the  Turkish-occupied 
Armenia  had  existed  in  the  numbness  of 
a  virtual  state  of  slavery  since  1375. 
when  the  last  Armenian  kingdom  in 
Cilicia  fell  prey  to  the  invading  Mem- 
louls. 

The  Armenocide  of  1915  not  only  de- 
stroyed lives,  but  thousands  of  cities  and 
towns  and  centuries-old  monasteries. 
Churches  were  destroyed  and  burned. 
Coimtless  old  manuscripts,  bibles,  and 
valuables  of  art  together  with  savings 
and  property  w^re  destroyed.  This  de- 
struction totaled  more  than  $35  billion. 

The  Armenians  were  condemned  to 
death  because  they  had  willed  to  live  on 
their  ancestral  soil  as  a  free  Christian 
nation. 

Since  this  horrible  massacre,  the  same 
pattern  has  been  followed  by  Communist, 
Fascist,  and  Nazi  dictators. 

Genocide  must  be  branded  for  the 
crime  that  it  is.  Any  one  responsible  for 
this  brutality  shall  ultimately  be  brought 
to  justice.  Persecution  of  defenseless 
minority  peoples  must  be  stopped.  The 
world  must  be  alerted  that  the  atrocities 
which  have  been  committed  against  the 
Armenian  people  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  Armenian  martyrs  of  1915  con- 
tributed strongly  to  the  victory  of 
America  and  its  Allies  in  World  War  I 
and  prompted  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  say  "The  Armenians  are  our  little 
ally." 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions who  participated  in  the  grand 
alliance  of  1915-1918.  the  Armenians 
were  perhaps  the  smallest  of  these,  but 
the  Armenians  suffered  more  casualties 
than  any  of  the  other  states  of  that 
alliance. 

The  American  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  which  could  be  ful- 
filled by  revising  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  We  Americans  must 
provide  a  haven  for  the  fair  share  of 
these  homeless  people  and  other  refugees 
and  escapees  who  have  fled  or  have  been 
displaced  by  forces  of  tyranny. 


Indiana  Man  Earns  Praise  in  Tornado 
Relief  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Charles 
A.  Howell,  of  Hagerstown.  Ind..  is  a  town- 
ship trustee,  Wayne  County  Democratic 
chairman,  and  a  personal  friend.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  great  interest  that  I  read 
a  release,  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recounting  the  extraordi- 
nary service  rendered  by  Charlie  Howell 
to  the  stricken  individuals  and  communi- 
ties of  Indiana.  As  director  of  school 
lunch  and  commodity  distribution,  Mr. 
Howell  set  out  with  a  truckload  of  foods 
from  the  USDA  warehouse  In  Indiana; 


and,  by  long  hours  and  hard  work,  in 
the  3  days  following  the  disaster,  he  had 
supplied  some  25,000  pounds  of  USDA- 
contributed  foods  to  an  estimated  5,000 
people  in  need  of  help. 

The  tornado  disaster  of  Palm  Sunday 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 
But  courageous  people  are  beginning  to 
plan,  to  rebuild,  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
To  Charlie  Howell,  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  has 
helped.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  account 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  Freemen  Praises  Indiana  Worker 
FOR  Tornado  Area  Food  Distribution 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man today  commended  the  Indiana  school 
lunch  and  commodity  distribution  State  di- 
rector for  personally  bringing  practical  food 
help  to  several  thousand  victims  of  the  Palm 
Sunday  tornadoes. 

The  Secretary  said  the  actions  of  Charles 
A.  Howell,  who  in  the  3  days  following  the 
disaster  brought  several  large  truckloads  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donated  foods 
to  communities  and  farmhouses  in  the 
swath  of  the  killer  wind  that  devastated  parts 
of  northern  Indiana,  "typifies  the  selfless 
dedication  demonstrated  by  hundreds  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  workers  during  this 
widespread  disaster." 

In  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Mr.  Howell, 
Secretary  Freeman  said.  "Your  actions  dur- 
ing this  emergency  are  a  vivid  example  of 
what  the  Federal-State  partnership  in  this 
distribution  of  our  Nation's  agricultural 
abundance  means.  I  know  that  the  several 
thousand  people  whom  you  and  your  small 
crew  so  capably  served  during  your  3  days 
of  dawn-to-midnight  expeditions  join  me  In 
this  sincere  commendation  and  expression 
of  heartfelt  thanks." 

Mr.  Howell,  who  resides  on  a  farm  near 
Hagerstown,  Ind.,  has  been  director  of  school 
lunch  and  food  distribution  activities  in  the 
Hoosier  State  for  6  years.  Married  and  the 
father  of  three  children,  he  is  also  a  grand- 
father. For  the  past  12  years,  he  has  been 
a  township  trustee  In  Wayne  County.  Mr. 
Howell  is  an  ex-serviceman,  having  served 
in  Europe. 

Following  is  an  account  of  Charles  A.  How- 
ell's 3-day  accomplishments  In  getting  USDA- 
donated  foods  to  victims  of  Indiana  tor- 
nadoes, pieced  together  from  reports  of  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  food  distribu- 
tion fleldworkers  and  telephone  contact 
with  Mr.  Howell: 

With  communications  lacking  and  without 
knowledge  of  what  he  might  encounter, 
brawny  Charlie  Howell,  an  employee  of  the 
State  with  the  formal  title  of  school  lunch 
and  commodity  distribution  director,  early 
Monday  started  off  with  a  truckload  of  as- 
sorted USDA  foods  picked  up  from  storage 
in  Indianapolis.  Following  the  tragic  path 
of  the  tornado,  he  drove  to  Lebanon,  one  of 
the  first  towns  hit.  Here  he  left  donated 
foods  at  the  National  Guard  Armory,  where 
Guard  cooks  had  set  up  mass  feeding  opera- 
tions for  about  200  persons. 

On  the  road  again,  Charlie  Howell  stopped 
in  small  commimities  and  even  single  farm- 
houses, to  leave  food  wherever  he  found 
need.  One  stop  was  in  the  small  rural  com- 
munity of  Elizaville,  where  he  left  food  at 
the  tovra  hall  with  Red  Cross  volunteers  who 
were  struggling  to  provide  help  for  shocked 
and  dazed  tornado  victims. 

Then  on  to  Russlavllle,  where  more  than 
one-third  of  the  1.300  population  was  home- 
less. The  Salvation  Army  needed  so  much 
food  that  Charlie  Howell  dropped  the  re- 
mainder of  his  load  and  retxirned  Immedi- 


ately to  the  Indianapolis  warehouse  to  re- 
load his  truck.  His  second  foray  through 
tornado-hit  communities  ended  at  mldnigiit 
Monday  near  Kokomo. 

Early  Tuesday  morning.  Charlie  Howell 
was  off  again  with  another  truckload  o! 
USDA  food,  loaded  on  at  a  warehouse  in  Ko- 
komo. Tuesday  and  Wednesday  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  the  previous  day,  through 
tornado-hit  communities  of  Greentown, 
Marion.  Lynn  Grove.  Wyatt  and  Elkhart, 
among  others.  By  midweek,  Mr.  Howell 
and  his  crew  had  brought  foods  to  all  strick- 
en communities. 

In  all.  Charlie  Howell  and  his  truck 
brought  something  like  25,000  pounds  ot 
USDA-donated  commodities  to  some  5,000 
people  who  needed  this  help. 

Other  foods  in  school  lunchrooms  and  in 
distribution  centers  in  those  townships  par- 
ticipating In  the  needy  family  donation  pro- 
gram were  made  available  to  disaster  agen- 
cies to  help  relieve  human  suffering. 

Some  300  people  are  receiving  USDA  foods 
at  Lynn  Grove  in  the  Fort  Wayne  area,  where 
the  National  Guard  has  set  up  mass  feeding 
facilities,  and  at  least  another  300  are  being 
fed  at  Wyatt  where  the  Salvation  Army  U 
using  both  a  stationary  and  a  traveling 
kitchen. 

About  1.000  at  Dunlap,  800  at  Mulberry, 
over  400  at  Marion,  350  at  Greentown.  300  at 
the  Jefferson  school  near  Goshen  also  are 
receiving  USDA  foods.  From  Crawfordsvllle 
to  Berne,  and  from  Koontz  Lake  to  Elkhart 
USDA  foods  are  helping  to  feed  the  thou- 
sands of  victims  left  homeless  and  destitute 
by  the  twisters  that  whipped  through  the 
peaceful  Hoosier  countryside  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, 1965. 

Additional  U.S.  Aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OP   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26. 1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  on  April  21,  there  appeared  in 
the  Lf>s  Angeles  Times  an  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "Additional  U.S.  Aid  to  Nasser's 
Egypt?"  the  full  text  of  which  follows: 

ADDITIONAL  U.S.  Aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt? 

Can  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  be  serious  in  hli 
reported  request  for  $500  million  In  U.S.  aid 
to  Egypt  over  the  next  3  years?  Ah,  Indeed  he 
can.  Like  the  patricide  who  seeks  mercy  from 
the  court  because  he  Is  now  an  orphan,  Nasser 
has  always  shown  an  Incredible  impudence  in 
his  dealings  with  the  United  States. 

Being  slow  to  anger  and  quick  to  fcwpve 
may  well  be  a  commendable  virtue,  but  It  Is 
one  that  has  definite  limits  In  International 
relations.  The  House  recognized  this  in  Jan- 
uary when  it  voted  to  halt  further  surplus 
food  shipments  to  Egypt.  Under  executive 
prodding  this  stand  was  abandoned. 

But  the  House  vote  reflected  a  widespreaa 
feeling  that  in  Egypt's  case  the  United  States 
has  run  out  of  cheeks  to  turn,  just  as  it  has 
run  out  of  libraries  for  Egyptians  to  burn 
down.  ^   _„_. 

Most  of  the  $1.2  billion  In  U.S.  aid  to  Egypt 
since  1952  has  consisted  of  surplus  looa 
mostly  grain.  The  United  States  doesrn 
want  to  take  this  food  out  of  the  mouths  o 
hungry  fellahln.  But  an  end  to  U.S.  whw 
sales,  which  Nasser  has  said  he  expects  ana 
has  planned  for.  wouldn't  have  to  do  this. 

The  serious  shortages  of  food  and  other 
consumer  necessities  in  Egypt  haven't  oc- 
curred simply  because  Egypt  is  a  poo^  /^"r 
try  with  a  too  rapidly  growing  pop^^^^r; 
The   shortages   exist   because   the  EgyP" 
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government  has  squandered  countless  mil- 
S  on  needless,  unproductive,  and  largely 
Sfclous  enterprises  of  no  value  at  all  to 
the  Egyptian  people. 

K^r  has  had  no  trouble  finding  the 
mnnevto  sustain  a  50.000-man  army  In 
?emen  or  to  supply  Congo  rebels,  or  to 
subvert  other  governments,  or  to  pay  off  on 
.1  billion  worth  of  Soviet  arms.  With 
Umited  resources,  he  has  chosen  which 
courses  to  follow. 

The  State  Department  argues  about  the 
need  to  maintain  a  U.S.  influence  in  Egypt. 
What  influence?  Nasser  daily  grows  chum- 
mier with  the  Communists  and  meddles  more 
menlv  in  the  business  of  other  nations.  He 
Zs  worked.  Independently  or  as  a  Soviet 
agent,  against  free  world  interests  at  a  score 

"'iris  impossible  to  see  why  the  United 
States,  through  aid  of  any  kind,  should  con- 
tribute to  the  furtherance  of  these  policies. 
The  answer  to  any  Egyptian  aid  request  Is 
written  In  Nasser's  own  record. 

The  opinion  expressed  is  precisely  that 
which  I  hold  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
shared  by  my  constituents,  as  indicated 
in  their  many  letters  to  me  over  the  past 
months. 

In  view  of  Nasser's  past  performances, 
and  particularly  his  grossly  insulting  ac- 
tions and  speeches  during  this  last  year, 
I  simply  cannot  see  how  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  possibly  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  any  further  request  for 
U.S.  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
^^ithout  a  strong,  positive  indication  of 
a  sincere  and  definite  about-face  in  posi- 
tion and  policy. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  con- 
tinued discretion  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent early  in  this  congressional  session 
has  had  absolutely  no  effect  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  our  continually  deteriorating 
relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
A  firmer  approach  to  the  problem 
through  the  executive  branch  might 
serve  some  useful  purpose.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  it  appears 
more  advisable  to  exert  pressure  for  a 
policy  change  through  provision  for  pro- 
hibition of  further  a.^sistance  in  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  earnestly  caution  my  colleagues  to 
watch  this  development  closely,  and  un- 
less some  more  effective  presentation 
evinces  a  promise  of  improved  relations, 
I  urge  them— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— 
to  stand  resolute  to  the  position  origi- 
nally adopted  by  the  House  in  its  vote 
on  January  26  of  this  year,  and  to  do 
what  we  can  to  convince  the  other  body 
that  such  position  has  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. 


Absentee  Voting  by  Servicemen — A  Bill 
To  Amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26. 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  servicemen's  voting  was  raised 


during  the  press  conference  held  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  Since  1950,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  carried  out  everything 
within  my  capacity  to  encourage  service- 
men voting  and  to  facilitate  their  vot- 
ing. The  services  know  this,  or  should 
know  it.  The  proper  committees  in- 
volved have  been  questioned  and  have 
been  requested  to  pass  my  resolution. 
Action  was  taken  on  one  occasion  but 
this  action  was  limited. 

Finally,  after  much  prodding  on  my 
part,  the  Department  of  Defense  issued 
a  directive  on  absentee  voting.  They  can 
do  it  now  if  they  desire — and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  is  explanatory  of  the 
proper  method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  my 
resolution  together  with  the  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  see  that  a  good  direc- 
tive is  issued  and  put  into  operation. 
The  letter  and  resolution  follow : 
Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  26, 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  very  happy  that 
I  took  the  time  to  listen  to  your  press  con- 
ference on  April  26  and  I  commend  you  for 
your  informative  and  concise  answers. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  at  your  press 
conference  was  one  involving  servicemen's 
voting  to  which  you  replied  you  would  look 
into  this  issue.  In  an  endeavor  to  be  help- 
ful. I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  for 
many  years  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
regarding  servicemen's  right  to  vote.  One  of 
the  resolutions  I  Introduced  In  the  86th 
Congress  recommended  "In  hand"  delivery  of 
military  ballot  applications  to  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  many  years  I  have  introduced  the  en- 
closed bill  to  provide  for  "in  hand"  delivery 
of  military  ballot  applications  to  all  service- 
men. This  application  would  be  an  ordinary 
postal  card  which  when  signed  by  the  serv- 
iceman would  be  returned  to  his  home  State 
and  a  commission  would  see  that  he  re- 
ceived his  proper  absentee  ballot  In  order  to 
vote.  By  "In  hand"  delivery  I  mean  that 
the  same  method  of  giving  the  serviceman 
his  personal  mall  would  be  followed  In  giv- 
ing him  a  post-card  application.  In  1955  a 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  was  enacted 
into  law  but  it  only  pertained  to  national 
elections.  Under  this  act  a  serviceman  could 
request  an  application  from  his  commanding 
officer.  You  can  imagine  how  few  boys  in 
far-off  lands  would  make  this  request. 

New  York  State  has  a  division  for  service- 
men's voting  which  Is  bipartisan.  The  Dem- 
ocratic director  of  this  division,  the  Honor- 
able Neil  M.  Lieblich.  who  Is  a  personal  friend 
as  well  as  a  neighbor  of  mine,  has  over  the 
years  helped  me  submit  this  problem.  Un- 
fortunately. Mr.  Lieblich  is  very  ill  at  the 
present  time.  Commissioner  Lieblich  came 
to  Washington  oi  many  occasions  and  six>ke 
with  Mr.  Piatt,  deputy  coordinator  of  the 
Federal  voting  assistance  prc^ram  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower) .  and  I  am  svire  that  their  file  is 
as  voluminous  as  mine  on  this  subject. 

The  latest  action  on  this  was  that  Mr.  Piatt 
Informed  me  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
wsued  a  directive  providing  that  In  all  gen- 
eral elections  occurring  on  even-numbered 
years,  a  Federal  post  card  application  for  an 
absentee  ballot  would  be  issued  by  delivery 
m  hand  to  all  Armed  Forces  personnel  of  vot- 
ing age.  However,  there  is  a  problem  involved 
In  that  there  being  no  general  elections  In 
odd-numbered  years  in  many  States,  no  pro- 
vision Is  provided  for  delivery  of  applications 
to  residents  of  those   States  of  the  Union 


which  do  conduct  general  elections  In  odd- 
numbered  years. 

I  am  so  bold  to  suggest  that  one  of  yoxir 
people  look  into  the  absentee  ballot  program 
for  the  State  of  New  York  and  study  this 
procedure  with  a  view  toward  issuing  a  di- 
rective in  line  with  this  method  as  I  feel  it  la 
a  foolproof  one. 

Military  ballots  are  Important  as  It  as  been 
found  that  with  the  Increase  in  servicemen 
voting  many  close  elections  have  been  de- 
cided by  this  vote. 

I  plan  to  speak  on  the  House  floor  regard- 
ing this  matter  and  your  comments  on  this 
subject  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 


HJl.  1045 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  States  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  permit  and  assist  Fed- 
eral  personnel,   Including   members   of   the 
Armed  Forces,  and  their  families,  to  exercise 
their   voting   franchise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", enacted  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  589). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "made  available 
m  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences  of 
clause   (2)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  _ In 
each  of  such  sentences.  "deUvered  In  hand  . 


President  Johnson's  "100  Days"— A  Re- 
markable Record  of  Achievement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

of  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26. 1965 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  informative  article  in 
the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  V^orld 
Report  describes  the  remarkable  record 
of  achievement  by  President  Johnson  and 
the  Democratic  89th  Congress  during  the 
first  100  days  of  this  session.  According 
to  the  article  "nothing  to  touch  it  has 
been  seen  since  F.D.R.*s  first  100  days. 
Those  wlxo  carefully  examine  the  record 
certainly  agree. 

The  U  S.  News  observations  are  mucn 
like  the  comments  that  I  made  last  week 
in  my  own  newsletter.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  U.S.  News  article 
and  my  April  22  newsletter  at  this  point: 

L.B.J.'s  "100  Days"— A  Record  Piling  Up 

It's  one  success  after  another  for  Lyndon 
Johnson.  That  has  been  the  reconl  of  the 
1965  session  of  Congress  to  date.  Bills  tnat 
have  been  bogged  down  for  years  are  sailing 
through  now.  Nothing  to  touch  It  has  been 
seen  since  FJJ.R.'s  first  100  days. 

Not  since  the  first  100  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  back  In  1933  has  a  President  en- 
Joyed  the  success  with  Congress  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  now  Is  enjoying. 

In  that  period  32  years  ago,  the  Nation 
was  emerging  from  a  financial  panic  with 
people  united  In  a  demand  for  action.  The 
rapid-fire  enactment  today  of  new  laws  of 
major  Importance  Is  coming  at  a  time  of 
high  prosperity  and  of  national  contentment. 

The  Johnson  record,  as  a  result  Is  being 
cited  by  some  of  the  President's  aids  as  even 
more  Impressive  than  the  Roosevelt  record. 
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In  quick  succession.  Congress  has  taken 
these  actions: 

Gold  backing  for  deposits  with  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  was  ended  without  so  much  as 
an  argument.  The  vote:  300  to  82  in  the 
House;   74  to  7  in  the  Senate. 

A  billion-dollar  development  program  for 
the  11-State  area  in  the  East  known  as  Ap- 
palachia  sailed  through  in  the  form  -the 
White  House  asked.  The  vote:  257  to  165 
in  the  House,  and  62  to  22  in  the  Senate. 

An  aid  program  for  local  schools  starting 
at  $1.3  billion  a  year  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  without  a  single  major  change  from 
White  House  plans.  In  this  case  funda- 
mental issues  of  policy  and  constitutional 
principle  were  involved.  The  vote:  26?,  to 
153  in  the  House,  73  to  18  in  the  Senate. 

For  years.  Presidents  have  tried  to  get  from 
Congress  approval  of  a  plan  for  meeting  costs 
of  hospital  care  for  elderly  people  under 
social  security.  Always  they  met  defeat. 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  about  to  achieve  success 
where  others  failed.  The  House  has  voted 
medicare,  313  to  115.  The  Senate,  having 
approved  plans  in  the  past,  will  Join  in,  and 
could  even  broaden  the  plan. 

Ifs  the  same  story  with  a  law  to  provide 
Federal  supervision  of  local  elections  to  as- 
sure Negroes  the  right  to  register  and  vote 
in  areas  where  they  now  meet  discrimination. 
Action  by  the  Congress  has  been  blocked  in 
the  past.     It  is  about  to  be  taken  now. 

Congress  also  is  about  to  approve  and  sub- 
mit to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution providing  for  an  appointment  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  if  that  office  becomes  vacant. 
It  also  provides  for  a  line  of  action  if  a  Pres- 
ident is  assassinated,  dies  or  is  disabled 
while  in  oflBce. 

The  House  approved  this  plan  April  13  by 
368  to  29.  A  similar  measure  went  through 
the  Senat«  unanimously. 

Excise  taxes  are  to  be  reduced  by  more  than 
$1.7  billion  later  in  1965  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Johnson  may  have  difficulty  restraining  the 
urge  in  Congress  to  make  larger  reductions 
than  he  wants. 

The  success  story  carries  all  along  the  line. 

The  "poverty  war"  will  be  given  $1.5  billion 
more  to  spend.  A  battle  is  mounting  over 
the  way  this  money  is  being  used,  but  critics 
are  saying  that,  politically,  money  is  money 
in  congressionafdistricts. 

There  will  be  the  usual  approval  of  foreign 
aid  and  approval  for  a  wide  range  of  other 
White  Hou:e  proposals. 

What  the  President  wants:  The  record  sug- 
gests this:  Nearly  anything  President  John- 
son really  wants  from  the  89th  Congress  he 
can  get.  In  the  Senate  today  are  68  Demo- 
crats and  32  Republicans.  In  the  Houf  e  there 
are  294  Democrats  and  140  Republicans,  with 
1  vacancy. 

In  1964,  during  the  year  when  he  served 
out  the  term  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson  started  to  make 
the  record  that  is  being  developed  fully  in 
1965. 


That  year,  the  new  President  pried  loose, 
a  tax-cut  bill  that  had  been  tied  up  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  while  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  in  office. 

President  Johnson,  too,  got  through  Con- 
gress a  new  law  governing  civil  rights  of  Ne- 
groes— a  measure  that  had  been  bogged  down 
earlier  in  Congress  and  had  blocked  action 
on  most  of  the  other  legislative  plans  of  the 
late  President. 

Now  the  President's  program  seems  to  have 
clear  sailing. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  Congress  will 
grant  the  President's  request  for  a  new  Cabi- 
net Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, but  a  large  part  of  his  urban  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  be  enacted.  Also  headed  for 
passage  is  President  Johnson's  plan  to  im- 
prove water  resources  and  to  help  cities  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution. 

The  President,  in  fact,  has  outlined  as 
broad  a  program  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment as  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  for  recovery 
from  depression.  And  the  record  of  Mr.  John- 
son's 100  days  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  suggests  that,  with  huge  Democratic 
majorities  in  House  and  Senate,  the  President 
will  push  most  of  his  projects  through. 

In  the  32  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  first  100  days  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt administration,  there  have  been  in- 
numerable discussions  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Congress  in  those  short  100 
days.  The  actions  taken  way  back  then  were 
considered  to  be  fantastic,  as  indeed  they 
were.  Few  people,  even  the  most  knowledge- 
able ones,  expected  a  later  Congress  and 
administration  to  match  the  output  of  the 
great  73d  Congress.  To  the  delight  and  sur- 
prise of  nearly  all,  the  89th  Congress  has 
given  the  73d  a  run  for  its  money. 

The  United  States  was  in  the  depths  of  a 
horrible  economic  depression  when  F.D.R. 
took  office.  The  people  wanted  relief  and 
action  and  they  got  it  in  the  form  of  the 
NRA,  the  Bank  Holding  Act,  the  Bank 
Moratorium,  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Act, 
to  mention  the  major  bills  passed.  The  ad- 
ministration was  great,  and  so  was  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  1965,  when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took 
office,  he  had  with  him  a  tremendous  pop- 
ular mandate  and  an  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  but  there  were  no  really 
great  legislative  demands  from  a  people  en- 
joying relative  prosperity.  The  President 
had  his  own  program,  however,  and  he  wasted 
not  a  minute  in  making  his  recommenda- 
tions to  what  has  turned  out  to  be  an  eager 
and  responsive  Congress.  Tlie  results  have 
been  nothing  short  of  sensational  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  100  days. 

The  first  measure  of  importance  to  travel 
the  whole  distance  and  become  law  was 
L.B.J. 's  program  for  poverty  stricken 
Appalachia.  The  Senate  acted  first,  and 
then  the  bill  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
extraordinarily  skillful  Representative 
Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabama's  only  liberal 
Member.      Jones    steered    the   bill    through 


without    a    single    amendment — a   splendid 
and  unusual  achievement. 

The  Appalachia  legislation  will  help  not 
only  the  States  directly  involved  but  will 
benefit  the  whole  Nation  as  the  economy  of 
that  poor  area  improves.  New  markets  will 
open,  and  thousands  of  men  will  be  put  back 
to  work  to  take  their  places  as  taxpayers  and 
customers.  Their  children  will  receive  better 
educations  and,  hopefully,  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  job  market  equipped  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  President's  next  legislative  victory 
ended  a  fight  of  nearly  100  years  within  the 
100  days  when  the  great  education  bill  sailed 
through  the  Congress.  In  this  instance,  the 
bill  originated  in  the  General  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  House.  From  the  time  it 
left  our  subcommittee,  all  the  way  to  the 
President's  desk  for  signature,  not  one  comma 
in  it  was  changed.  In  this  case,  the  bill  was 
handed  to  the  colorful  and  able  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon.  He  duplicated 
Representative  Jones'  feat  of  passing  the  bill 
tuiamended.  Several  of  my  earlier  newslet- 
ters have  discussed  the  education  bill  in 
depth,  so  I  shall  say  only  that  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  benefit  permanently  from  the  ed- 
tication  program. 

Following  the  education  bill,  the  House 
passed  a  massive  revision  of  the  social  secu- 
rity law  including  President  Johnson's  medi- 
care program.  Only  a  year  ago,  the  Senate 
passed  a  medicare  program,  but  it  failed  to 
get  out  of  Committee  in  the  House.  Many 
feel  that  the  last  Congress  would  have  de- 
feated medicare  if  it  had  reached  the  House 
for  a  vote.  V/e  will  never  know,  but  it's  safe 
to  say  that  the  margin  would  never  have 
been  within  a  hundred  votes  of  what  it  was  in 
the  89th  Congress.  As  time  goes  by,  I  shall 
make  available  to  my  constituents  the  many 
details  of  the  medicare  and  social  security 
programs.  They  are  marvelous,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

As  we  break  for  a  few  days'  rest,  we  are  con- 
fident that  a  voting  rights  bill  will  be  ready 
for  action  upon  our  return.  A  great  national 
demand  has  built  up  favoring  this  legislation, 
and  I  suppose  that  we  can  thank  Alabama's 
Governor  George  Wallace  and  his  red-neck 
pals  for  that  demand.  There  have  been  many 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights  who  shall 
be  remembered  long  after  the  Wallaces  have 
been  forgotten.  Their  monument  will  be  the 
real  emancipation  of  the  southern  Negro. 
The  red-neck  monument  will  be  the  shame 
they  brought  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Before  it  leaves  office,  a  long  time  from 
now,  the  Johnson  administration  will  have 
done  much  more  than  its  sensational  100  days 
have  already  brought  forth.  The  administra- 
tion recognizes  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
of  the  country  and  intends  to  meet  those 
needs.  There  will  be  mistakes,  too,  for  this 
is  the  nature  of  things.  I  predict,  though,  a 
favorable  balance  sheet  in  the  history  books 
and  am  honored  to  have  a  small  part  in  the 
making  of  that  history. 


^pril  27,  1965 
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SENATE 

Ti'EsnAY,  April  27,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God:  From  the  vain  de- 
ceits of  the  uncertain  world  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast,  we  turn  from  the  baffling 
problems  which  daily  beseige  us  to  this 


white  altar,  reared  at  the  gates  of  the 
morning,  which  speaks  to  us  ever  of  our 
final  reliance  on  the  supreme  spiritual 
forces  on  which  our  salvation  in  the  end 
depends. 

Entering  reverently  this  sacred, 
fenced-in  area  of  sacramental  quietness, 
we  would  bow  in  the  Presence  in  which 
we  always  are.  in  the  calm  confidence 
that  Thou  dost  hold  the  whole  world  in 
Thy  hands  and  all  worlds  in  the  firm 
clasp  of  a  love  that  never  fails. 

Keeping  ourselves  in  the  grasp  of  that 
love,  that  will  not  let  us  go,  may  we 
march    with   conquering   tread   in    the 


gathering  armies  of  friendship,  whose 
armor  is  the  shield  of  Thy  truth,  and 
whose  sword  is  the  might  of  Thy  love, 
against  which  all  the  spears  of  hate  can- 
not ultimately  prevail. 

We  ask   it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
April  26.  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  1356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
pstate  of  Johanna  Gristede,  deceased; 

HR  3045-  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 

HR  3165.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pecos  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  4346.  An  act  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating 
to  construction  differential  subsidies; 

ER  4465.  An  act  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "De- 
cedents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations." 
codifying  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary 
relations  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HH  6622.  An  act  to  exempt  the  postal 
field  service  from  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,   1952;   and 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

The  message  also  anno-anced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 'H.  Con.  Res.  100)  expressing  the 
approval  of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of 
raw  silk  and  silk  noils  from  the  national 
stockpile,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


silk  noils  from  the  national  stockpile,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e)),  the  disposal 
of  approximately  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk 
and  approximately  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  silk 
noils  from  the  national  stockpile. 


CecU  Warren  Allison,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  to  be  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Tiie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  1356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Johanna   Gristede,  deceased;    and 

H.R.4465.  An  act  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations,"  cod- 
Ifyine  the  general  and  permanent  laws  re- 
lating to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary 
relations  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3045.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid 
grade  fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.3165.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pecos  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR. 4346.  An  act  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating 
to  construction  differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

HR. 6622.  An  act  to  exempt  the  postal 
field  service  from  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1952;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Col'ombia,  and  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  1826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
eriunent  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
Doctors  Menninger  for  their  pioneering  work 
in  the  field  of  Mental  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chor  Chiu 
Wun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1829.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  SteUa 
T.  Pittman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrictiltural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  order  to  provide 
a  price  support  program  for  coffee  produced 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  1831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Kong 
Joo  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  100)  expressing  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  the  disposal  of  raw  silk  and 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Joseph  W.  Barr.  of  Indiana,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 

Merlyn  N.  Trued,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY,  from  the  Cormnittee  on 
Commerce: 

Charles  Robert  Ross,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Commerce: 

John  G.  Adams,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

James  J.  Wadsworth.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission; 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

Frederic  G.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calender,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Philip  P.  Coady.  and  sundry  other  persons, 
to  be  commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard:  and 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  folloix-ing 
resolution  <S.  Res.  101);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress,  $35,000,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  approved  August  2,  1946. 


TO  DISAPPROVE  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  submitted  a 
resolution  <S.  Res.  102) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senat«  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on  March 
25.  1965. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  100' 
Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1354>  to  assist  in  the  pronsion 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  to  improve  living  environ- 
ment in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  urban  mass  transportation,  and 
community  facilities,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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NOTICE  OP  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  due  to  a  conflict  of  commit- 
tee schedules  it  is  necessary  that  our 
proposed  hearings  for  April  29  and  30 
on  the  status  of  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  be  postponed. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  make  this  an- 
nouncement in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  had  received  requests  to  testi- 
fy from  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
representatives  of  industry  as  well  as 
Government  officials. 

It  is  my  intention  to  reschedule  these 
hearings  on  the  President's  program  as 
soon  as  a  convenient  date  can  be  found 
which  will  not  conflict  with  other  impor- 
tant meetings. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OP  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Is  the  30th  birthday  of  the  National  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Sei'vice. 

It  was  on  April  27,  1935,  30  years  ago, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  I  voted  with  my  colleagues  to 
conserve  and  save  the  land.  Today  there 
are  only  20  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  who  were 
present  and  serving  in  one  of  those  bodies 
at  that  time.  Among  Senators,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  were  present. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant votes  I  have  cast  in  my  long 
years  of  service  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

I  recall  hearings  prior  to  that  historic 
occasion.  The  skies  were  dark  with  the 
dust  of  the  western  plains  blowing  east 
over  Washington  and  out  to  sea — good 
U.S.  soil  being  blown  right  out  of  the 
country— a  sacrifice  the  Nation  could  ill 
afford. 

On  that  fateful  day  in  1935  there  was 
no  doubt  ansrwhere  in  the  Congress  that 
legislation  was  urgently  required  to  bring 
soimd,  enduring  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  to  the  land. 

And  on  this  day  in  1965  I  am  convinced 
of  the  continuing  need  for  a  dynamic 
program  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
for  America.  We  have  such  a  program, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  keep  it  as  ef- 
fective as  possible  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  a  dynamic  people. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act,  our  concern  was  with  the 
rural  lands  that  were  being  blown  and 
washed  away.  This  rural  outlook  is  grad- 
ually giving  way  to  a  rural-urban  under- 
standing of  the  national  needs  of  soil  and 
water  conservation.  The  town  as  well  as 
the  country  has  soil  and  water  problems 
that  require  professional  conservation 
care. 

It  is  good,  on  an  anniversary,  to  be 
able  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the 
years  that  have  passed.  Those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  were  present  when  the 
Soil  Consei-vation  Service  was  bom  have 
that  satisfaction.    We  have  helped  the 


SCS  grow  to  a  maturity  that  assures  the 
highest  type  of  professionalism  in  the 
care  of  this  Nation's  land.  But  we  have 
not  been  alone. 

Only  20  of  us  remain  in  Congress  of 
those  who  joined  in  the  unanimous  vote 
for  establishment  of  a  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  We  are  a  diminishing 
number.  But  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion have  acquired  many  new  supporters 
to  champion  this  vital  effort.  We  old- 
timers  join  with  them  to  honor  an  agency 
that  has  rendered  lasting  service  to  the 
Nation. 

It  would  be  a  hollow  honor,  however,  if 
we  in  the  Congress  did  not  dedicate  our 
intentions  to  continued  suppoi't  of  soil 
and  water  conservation.  That  support  is 
urgently  needed  in  greater  measure  now 
than  ever  before. 

The  great  crusade  launched  by  Con- 
gress 30  years  ago  has  been  ably  led  by 
capable  and  dedicated  conservationists 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
soil  conservation  districts.  Their  suc- 
cess is  the  Nation's  success,  and  Congress 
may  be  rightly  proud  of  its  part  in  sus- 
taining this  grand  venture  which  set  out 
in  1935  to  conserve  America's  soil  and 
water  resources  and  direct  their  use  for 
the  greater  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

RESOLUTION    OP   KANSAS   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  session 
of  the  Kansas  Legislature  approved 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  me- 
morializing the  Congress  to  continue  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  cost 
sharing  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  resource  development  on  privately 
owned  lands. 

Kansas  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
have  soil  conservation  districts  or- 
ganized in  every  one  of  its  105  counties. 
These  districts  have  entered  into  a  mem- 
orandum of  understanding  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  depend 
upon  the  Department,  through  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  for  the  technical 
personnel  needed  to  carry  out  an  effec- 
tive soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Kansas  has  effectively  utilized  the 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  any  reduction 
in  appropriations  for  these  items  would 
seriously  retard  the  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 

to  provide  technical   assistance  and  cost 

sharing  In  soil  and  water  conservation  and 

resource  development  on  privately  owned 

lands 

Whereas  there  are  indications  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  be  asked 
to  reduce  the  budget  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  soil  and  water  conservation  and  re- 
source development  on  the  privately  owned 
lands  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  present  program  of  providing 
technical  assistance  In  soil  and  water  con- 
servation on  privately  owned  lands  through 
locally  organized  and  locally  administered 
soil  conservation  districts  has  proven  to  be 
effective  partnership  between  Federal,  State, 


and  local  governments  In  resource  develop, 
ment;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  for 
some  30  years  provided  technical  assistance 
to  privately  owned  lands  believing  that  it  u 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  one  of  the  most 
vu-gent  national  needs,  to  protect  and  im- 
prove soil  and  water  resources  on  privately 
owned  lands;  and 

Whereas  Federal  participation  in  cost- 
sharing  with  landowners  for  the  installation 
of  soil  conservation  practices  through  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  has  been 
an  Important  part  of  the  total  soil  and  water 
conservation  program;  and 

Whereas  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  continues  to  be  a 
most  desirable  Investment  in  the  national 
economy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  o/ 
Kansas  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  urges  Congress  to  continue 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  cost- 
sharing  assistance  In  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation and  resource  development  on  pri- 
vately owned  lands  on  the  same  basis  as 
heretofore,  and  to  recognize  that  any  cur- 
tailment In  this  policy  would  seriously  ham- 
per this  Important  work;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Kansas  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
only  yesterday  that  the  ravaged  land, 
torn  by  wind  and  gutted  by  rain  and 
flood,  cried  out  for  a  national  program 
of  soil  and  water  conservation.  But  it 
was  30  years  ago  that  the  cry  was  heard 
in  Washington  and  the  Congress  passed 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  without  a  sin- 
gle dissenting  vote.  Along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  I  was  privileged  to 
support  the  act  which  established  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1935. 

I  am  made  aware  of  the  flight  of  time 
by  the  accomplishments  that  have  filled 
the  years  since  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  began  working  with  the  States 
and  local  groups  to  conserve  and  develop 
this  Nation's  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  enactment  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  by  the  74th  Congress  on  April 
27,  1935,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
on  the  rural  lands  of  America.  Farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  landowners,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  grouped  to  form  local  soil  con- 
servation districts,  chartered  by  the 
States.  These  districts  have  multiplied 
until  they  cover  most  all  of  the  rural 
lands  of  the  Nation.  Their  growth  and 
success  is  a  tribute  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  started 
out  as  an  agency  to  combat  soil  erosion. 
This  remains  one  of  its  vital  functions. 
But  soil  and  water  conservation  has  come 
to  mean  also  major  land  use  adjustments 
so  that  the  available  land  and  water  re- 
sources in  this  increasingly  more 
crowded  Nation  will  be  put  to  their  best 
use  in  serving  the  diverse  needs  of  the 
American  people.  This  means  convert- 
ing cropland  that  is  not  needed  for  crops 
to  pasture,  rangeland,  and  forest,  for 
wildlife  refuge  and  recreation.  It  means 
preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  restoring  this  beauty 
where  it  has  been  destroyed.  It  means 
extending  the  benefits  of  a  professional 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  to 
the  rapidly  expanding  urban  areas. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
grown  from  a  soil  erosion  prevention 
Lncy  to  a  land-use  agency.  One  of 
the  most  important  single  issues  before 
our  Nation  today  is  how  we  decided  to 
use  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  United 
^tes  Upon  this  decision  depends  our 
survival,  our  growth,  and  our  prosperity. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  at  the 
vital  centers  of  this  determination. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said, 
only  20  of  the  present  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  were  Members  of  Con- 
gress when  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
was  passed  30  years  ago.  Today  we  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleagues  of  those  days 
and  to  the  Members  in  both  Houses  of 
the  National  Legislature  who  in  the 
years  since  have  given  their  dedicated 
support  to  the  programs  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  in  the  United  States. 
Theii-  understanding  of  the  need  to  con- 
serve the  land  has  enabled  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  carry  forward  the 
vital  tasks  assigned  to  it. 

We  who  now  represent  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  in  the  Congress 
can  do  no  less  than  assure  the  continued 
success  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
work  through  our  support. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  as  we  commemorate  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tional Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Service.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  been  a  long,  consist- 
ent, and  urgent  supporter  of  the  National 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Service. 
We  in  this  Nation  are  indebted  very 
greatly  to  him. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  in  commemorating  30  years* 
service  of  the  National  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Service.  That  agency  has 
rendered  an  outstanding  service  in  pre- 
serving the  natural  resources  of  our 
country,  particularly  soil  and  water,  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  There 
is  nothing  in  my  State  upon  which  the 
people  agree  with  greater  unanimity 
than  the  outstanding  service  that  has 
been  rendered  by  the  National  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Service.  Many 
farms  in  my  State  have  been  brought 
into  compliance  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Yields  on 
those  particular  farms  have  increased 
manifold.  Rivers  and  streams  in  my 
State  are  clearer  than  they  were  30 
years  ago,  when  the  topsoil  was  wash- 
ing away  from  the  farms  into  the  rivers 
and  streams  and  finally  into  the  sea. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  the  second 
largest  number  of  farm  ponds  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly.  Flying  over  the  State  in 
^  airplane  one  can  see  dozens  of  farm 
ponds.  All  those  programs  have  served 
M  outstanding  purpose.  As  chairman 
of  the  Small  Watershed  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  it  has  been  my 


privilege,  along  with  Senators  who  have 
served  with  me  on  that  committee,  to 
review  the  small  watershed  programs. 
They,  too,  have  performed  an  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  join  Senators  who  have  spoken  on 
this  subject  in  saluting  this  able  and 
efficient  service  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  for  the 
outstanding  statement  which  he  has 
made  in  regard  to  the  National  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Service,  whose  30th 
birthday  we  are  commemorating.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  back  to  April  27, 
1935,  when  I  was  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  still  remember  the 
day  that  I  walked  out  between  the  two 
office  buildings  to  get  into  my  car,  and 
the  car  was  covered  with  a  film  of  soil, 
dirt,  and  dust.  That  dust  had  come  from 
the  great  Southwest.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  and  probably  millions  of  tons 
of  soil  were  blowing  out  of  that  rich,  fer- 
tile section,  being  found  in  clouds  far  out 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

As  I  approached  my  car  to  wipe  some 
of  the  dust  off  the  fender,  a  colleague 
and  good  friend  of  mine  from  Massachu- 
setts, whom  I  had  just  met,  because  my 
service  in  Congress  was  very  limited  at 
that  time,  said  he  hoped  that  the  people 
of  Kansas  would  keep  their  dirt  at  home. 
We  are  trying  to  do  that  very  thing  now, 
and  I  believe  we  are  making  great  prog- 
ress and  having  much  success  through 
this  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  compliment  him 
upon  his  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


It  is  fitting,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
measure,  which  would  provide  for  the 
full  utihzation  of  available  reservoir  sites 
for  multiple  purposes,  should  become 
law  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Service. 

This  program  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, born  out  of  desperation,  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  programs  aimed  at  con- 
serving our  natural  resources.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  primary  concern  was  one  of 
preventing  soil  erosion  on  our  agricul- 
tural lands.  Today,  because  of  an  ever- 
expanding  population  and  constant  social 
changes,  new  demands  are  being  made  on 
our  natural  resources,  and  on  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Service. 

The  program,  a  partnership  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  effort,  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  all  of  America.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  economic  gain  of 
communities  and  landowners;  to  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  resources 
and  works  of  improvement;  to  improved 
water  supplies  and  quality;  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  and  needed  recreational 
facilities  for  our  city  friends;  and  to 
greater  protection  of  peoples  and  com- 
munities from  flood  damage.  Similarly, 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside 
has  been  preserved,  green  belts  around 
urban  areas  have  been  established,  and 
the  proper  envirormient  for  fish,  game, 
and  wildhfe  has  been  maintained. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Service,  and  its  State  and  local  partners, 
the  soil  conservation  districts,  have  done 
a  creditable  job  in  the  past,  and  we  in 
agriculture  look  for  even  a  better  job  in 
the  future.  With  its  new  knowledge  and 
new  and  improved  authorities  the  Service 
will  be  better  equipped  to  do  its  part  in 
the  conserving  of  our  natural  beauty  and 
resources  for  posterity. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Coinmittee  on 
Agrlciilture  and  Forestry.  No  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  fought  more  loyally,  val- 
iantly, and  ably  for  the  bill  than  has  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, so  as  to  continue  to  effectuate  the 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thoroughly  agree     ^^^  conservation  Service  in  all  of  its 


with  what  was  said  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  some  time  ago  our  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  flood  detention  capacity  of 
small  watershed  projects  from  5,000 
to  12,500  acre-feet.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  soon  and  have  action  taken  on 
it  without  delay. 

By  increasing  the  limitation  on  flood- 
detention  capacity  we  will  provide  for, 
first,  a  more  equitable  balance  between 
floodwat«r  capacity  and  capacity  for 
other  uses,  such  as  recreation,  fish,  and 
wildlife,  and  municipal  water  supplies; 
second,  a  reduction  in  the  overall  cost  of 
the  program  on  watersheds  that  have 
unusual  topography  or  distribution  of 
benefits;  third,  improved  effectiveness  by 
allowing  protection  measures  nearer  the 
damage  areas;  and  fourth,  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  for  western  areas  sub- 
ject to  flood  damage  by  snowmelt  run- 
off. 


_pieaning  for  the  180  million  Americans 
who  enjoy  its  benefits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  all  that  they  have 
said  about  the  fine  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  over  the  past  30  years. 
I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], who  has  taken  the  initiative  today 
in  commemorating  this  most  noteworthy 
anniversary  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  an  agency,  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  farmers  In  all  States. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  TO 
BROADEN  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION  AND  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  broad- 
ening of  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association— 
FNMA — and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration— SBA. 
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The  administration's  proposal  would 
authorize  the  SBA  to  place  debt  obliga- 
tions with  the  FNMA.  The  SBA  would 
also  be  able  to  pool  its  loans  and  guar- 
antee and  sell  participation  certificates 
secured  by  the  pooled  loans. 

The  proposal  would  also  broaden 
FNMA's  powers  to  make  similar  arrange- 
ments with  all  Federal  agencies. 

No  doubt  these  participation  certifi- 
cates guaranteed  by  the  Government 
would  be  readily  purchased  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  money  from  the  sale  of  the  cer- 
tificates would  lessen  the  impact  on  the 
budget  of  the  cost  of  lending  programs 
carried  on  by  these  various  agencies. 

In  fact,  the  sale  of  half  a  billion  of  the 
SEA'S  loan  portfolio  would  show  up  as 
a  half  billion  reduction  in  spending. 

Even  more  serious,  congressional  con- 
trol of  SBA  lending  could  sharply  dimin- 
ish. SBA  would  have  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  make  loans  regardless  of  the 
budgetaiT  limits  on  its  loan  program. 

The  agency  could  continue  to  replen- 
ish its  loan  fund  by  discounting  obliga- 
tions from  previous  loans  through  the 
pooling  arrangements  with  FNMA. 

While  this  would  undoubtedly  be  at- 
tractive to  budget  planners,  the  SBA 
would  be  relieved  of  the  discipline  im- 
posed on  its  lending  operations  by  con- 
gressional Banking  and  Currency  and 
Appropriations  Committees. 

The  retention  of  some  limitations  is 
vital.  Before  these  disciplines  are  re- 
moved from  the  SBA  and  before  the 
authority  of  the  FNMA  is  broadened  as 
proposed.  Congress  should  very  care- 
fully study  this  entire  matter. 


Mr.  President,  as  we  pause  now  to 
honor  those  Armenians  who  died  in  the 
terrible  events  of  1915,  let  us  resolve  to 
do  our  utmost  that  such  events  will  never 
again  take  place.  Let  us  take  as  our  ex- 
ample the  resolution  of  Armenians 
everywhere  who  look  to  the  day  when 
their  homeland  is  once  again  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 


MASSACRE  OF  ARMENIANS  IN    1915 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
April  24  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Armenian  people. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple lived  as  an  independent  nation,  until 
wave  after  wave  of  invaders  smothered 
their  cherished  independence.  The  Ar- 
menian people  endured  intolerable  per- 
secution, yet  through  the  centuries  they 
preserved  their  communal  identity  and 
their  spiritual  independence.  Tragic 
massacres  occurred  with  distressing  fre- 
quency in  the  19th  century.  The  mem- 
ory of  those  who  perished  is  honored  by 
all  who  know  and  love  the  Armenian 
people  as  they  remember  the  infamous 
events  which  must  forever  be  associated 
with  the  names  of  Chios,  Damascus, 
Mosul,  Sassoun,  Crete,  and  Adana. 

Yet  these  persecutions  are  overshad- 
owed by  the  infamy  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  1915.  In  that  year  over  1 
million  Armenians  were  systematically 
massacred.  Their  little  nation  suffered 
more  than  any  other  in  World  War  I. 
The  Armenians  were  almost  extermi- 
nated as  a  people.  Incredibly,  on  May 
28,  1918,  those  Armenians  who  survived 
bravely  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence. Soon,  however,  the  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union  overwhelmed  Armenia. 
Yet  even  Communist  dictatorship  could 
not  extinguish  the  hope  of  Armenians 
that  they  would  one  day  regain  their 
homeland.  Their  hope  remains  alive 
today. 


COMMUTER  SERVICE  IN  NEW  YORK 
METROPOLITAN   AREA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  two  resolutions.  The  first  is  a 
resolution  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Village  of  Port  Chester.  N.Y.,  protesting 
the  proposed  discontinuance  of  passenger 
service  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad.  The  second  is  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Orange  County,  N.Y.,  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  an  interstate  agency  or  authority 
to  provide  comm.uter  service  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Protesting  the  Proposed  Dis- 
continuance OF  Passenger  Service  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road 

Whereas  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  is  the  only  direct  means  of 
public  transportation  between  Port  Chester 
and  Grand  Ce:itral  Terminal  in  New  York 
City;  and 

Whereas  approximately  1,100  residents  of 
the  village  of  Port  Chester  use  said  railroad 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  from 
Port  Chester  to  their  respective  places  of 
business  in  New  York  City;  and 

Whereas  many  residents  of  the  village  of 
Port  Chester  purchased  homes  in  Port  Ches- 
ter relying  on  the  public  transportation  fur- 
nished by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.;  and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  the  pas- 
senger service  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  real  property  values  in  the  village  of  Port 
Chester  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
residents  who  use  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  would  be  forced  to 
vacate  their  residences;  and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  the  railroad 
would  increase  the  vehicular  traffic  in  the  al- 
ready overcongested  traffic  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  and 

Whereas  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity requires  the  continuance  of  the  pas- 
senger service;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  and  Federal  Government  are  seek- 
ing ways  and  means  to  subsidize  and  assist 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road in  its  present  financial  plight;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  trustees  op- 
poses the  application  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  to  discontinue 
passenger  service  as  of  March  29.  1965,  and 
requests  permission  to  intervene  and  send 
its  representatives  to  hearings  to  be  held  on 
this  matter  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  its  office  at  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  to  Congressman 
Ogden  R.  Reid:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 


Resolution  by  Orange  County  Board  op 
Supervisors  Favoring  the  Creation  op  an 
Interstate  Agency  or  Authority  To  Pso- 
vide  Commuter  Service  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  commuter 
service  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  Is 
threatened  because  of  the  financial  condition 
of  some  of  the  common  carriers  which  now 
provide  the  same;  and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  such  com- 
muter service  would  result  in  economic  loss 
throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  area;  Be 
It 

Resolved,  That  this  board  hereby  favors  the 
creation  of  an  interstate  agency  or  authority 
to  provide  commuter  service  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  including  the  county  of 
Orange;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  fortliwith  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
legislators  representing  the  county  of  Orange 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  New  York  Slate 
Legislature. 

Attest : 

Lester  J.  Roosa. 
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ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS   SINCE  THE 
DEATH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  15,  25  persons  gatliered  in  the 
room  in  the  Peterson  House  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  just  across  the  street  frcm 
Ford  Theater,  where  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  d:ed  at  7:22  a.m.,  100  years  ago, 
to  commemorate  the  centeimial  of  that 
tragic  day. 

This  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  Udall,  moderated  the  pro- 
ceedings. Some  remarks  were  made  by 
myself  at  that  occasion,  and  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  delivered  a  prayer  which  ended 
at  exactly  7:22,  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
death  100  years  ago.  Concluding  re- 
marks for  this  commemoration  were  de- 
livered at  exactly  7:22  a.m.  April  15, 1965, 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Milton  Young,  of  North  Dakota,  while  a 
bugler  softly  sounded  taps  in  a  garden 
below. 

Because  of  the  profound  importance 
which  this  occasion  holds  for  everj- 
American,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Young,  the 
prayer  of  Dr.  Harris,  as  well  as  my  re- 
marks, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Prayer    by    Dr.    Frederick    Brown    Harms, 

Chaplain,    U.S.    Senate,    Anniversary  of 

Abraham  Lincon's  Death,  April  15,  1965 

God  of  the  living  and  the  living  dead, 
reverently  we  bow,  this  historic  morning 
hour,  within  the  walls  of  this  sacred  room  to 
which  a  century  ago  this  day  there  was 
tenderly  carried  the  broken  body  of  tne 
greatest  captain  of  his  time— Thy  servant. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  struck  down  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  for  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  to 
the  utmost  his  dedicated  powers. 

As  the  sands  of  a  hundred  years  run  out, 
we  come  to  relive  the  stunned  grief  of  tnai 
anxious  night  vigil,  kept  at  this  very  spot,  as 
swift  to  its  close  ebbed  out  the  brief  day  oi 
one  destined  to  belong  to  the  ages. 

Here  where  we  stand  in  this  tiny  room  was 
forever   sealed  the  lips  which  had  utterea 


nHneed  words  glorifying  the  language  spoken 
!:  the  greatest  masters  of  speech;  here  fell 
lifeless  the  hands  which  had  held  the  pen 
recording  his  solitary  decision  to  erase  the 
darkest  blot  on  our  naUonal  escutcheon. 
Prom  this  room,  across  the  Union  he  had 
caved  amid  a  pageant  of  poignant  sorrow 
there 'was  borne  the  lifeless  form  of  this  big 
brotherly  giant  to  the  State  which  had  given 
him  to  the  divided  States  in  the  time  of  their 
embattled  crisis. 

And  now  that  10  decades  have  gone  since 
here  be  laid  his  burdens  down,  looking  back 
to  those  old,  unhappy,  far-off  days,  and 
battles  long  ago,  we  lift  our  Te  Deum  that 
Thou  didst  raise  up  such  a  man  so  fuU  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  and  truth.  We  are  all 
his  debtors  that  with  such  undaunted  dedica- 
tion he  laid  strong  hold  upon  the  great  pur- 
pose and  passion  which  burned  like  fire  in 
his  bones,  and  for  the  calm  determination 
with  which  he  followed  the  gleam  of  the  per- 
petuity of  he  Union,  and  the  final  shattering 
of  that  sum  of  all  villains — human  slavery. 

In  what  seemed  to  be  a  most  earthen  ves- 
sel Thou  didst  reveal  the  majesty  of  those 
simple  virtues  and  values  which  all  mankind 
honors  and  admires  as  they  were  mirrored 
in  the  sublime  independence  of  this  man  of 
the  people.  We  recognize  that  facing  every 
vexing  question,  always  he  bowed  In  silent 
humility,  listening  for  the  command  of  a 
higher  voice,  and  that  his  fundamental  be- 
lief was  rooted  In  the  supremacy  of  spiritual 
verities  under  God. 

As  today  we  watch  him  die,  we  are  thank- 
ful in  the  perspective  of  a  hundred  years 
that  still  we  see  him  live.  We  behold  a  lonely 
man,  as  he  fed  his  compassion  on  solitude. 
We  see  a  sad  man  hiding  his  bitterness  In 
laughter  as  in  recurring  defeats  outward 
merriment  muffled  the  murmur  of  a  bleeding 
heart.  We  see  a  patient  man  endure  his 
little  day  of  chance  power  with  no  personal 
exaltation  of  spirit.  Bending  his  shoulders 
to  the  woes  of  the  weak  we  see  one  simple  as  a 
child  maligned,  misrepresented,  ridiculed,  yet 
harboring  no  resentment  or  disdain — he 
opened  not  his  mouth. 

In  this  sacramental  hour,  hemmed  In  by 
these  walls  which  a  century  ago,  this  morn- 
ing hour,  looked  upon  his  death  as  his  spirit 
was  commended  to  Thy  hand,  we  behold  him 
as  he  loomed  before  men  when  he  finished 
the  work  Thou  didst  give  him  to  do,  and  we 
salute  him  now  as  he  was  saluted  then — 

"Standing  like  a  tower 
The  generations  shall  behold  his  fame 
The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise,    not 

blame — 
The  first  American!" 

As  in  this  crucial  day  of  destiny  we  fashion 
the  image  of  America  for  the  world,  God 
help  us  to  be  worthy  of  Lincoln.  May  our 
ruling  passion  be  even  as  his — union  and 
emancipation — and  the  deathless  belief  that 
this  earth  cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

We  ask  It  in  the  Name  which  was  for  him, 
and  is  for  us,  above  every  name.     Amen. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Yarborough 
A  century  ago  this  morning,  here  in  this 
small  room  on  this  short  bed,  a  tall  giant  of 
a  man  lay  dying.  The  young  river  boatman 
who  had  watched  slaves  auctioned  In  New 
Orleans,  had  lived  to  sign  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  The  frontier  boy  who  had 
learned  to  write  by  the  light  of  a  wood  fire, 
grew  up  to  pen  the  immortal  Gettysburg 
Address. 

Just  as  there  was  a  small  group  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  tiny  room  100  years  ago, 
living  the  agony  of  their  mortally  wounded 
President,  so  we  few  are  here  this  morning 
on  the  centennial  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's tragic  death,  almost  foretold  by  him 


In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860,  when 
he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"I  know  there  Is  a  God  and  I  know  He 
hates  injustice.  I  see  the  storm  coming,  and 
I  see  His  hand  in  it.  But  if  He  has  a  place 
and  a  part  for  me,  I  believe  I  am  ready." 

He  was  ready,  and  we  are  here  not  so  much 
to  mourn  a  departed  life,  as  to  testify  to  the 
constant  presence  of  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  in 
our  Nation  through  his  words,  actions.  Ideas, 
and  beliefs.  Lincoln's  life  continues  to  re- 
flect in  our  society.  Just  as  the  light  from 
distant  stars  shines  on  this  earth  centuries 
after  those  stars  have  died. 

His  message  to  Congress  July  4,  1861,  de- 
fined the  struggle  that  America  carries  on 
then  and  now,  when  he  wrote : 

"To  elevate  the  condition  of  men — to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders,  to  clear 
the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit — to  afford  all, 
an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance.  In  the 
race  for  life — this  Is  the  leading  object  of  the 
government  for  whose  existence  we  contend." 

Little  more  than  a  month  before  his  death. 
In  his  second  Inaugural  address  in  March 
1865,  President  Lincoln  foresaw  the  tasks 
that  would  occupy  this  Nation  for  years  to 
come,  and  he  voiced  them : 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  or- 
phan— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish,  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace,  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

The  strength  of  this  man  who  split  10,000 
rails  still  lives  In  the  strength  of  his  ideals, 
his  tall  stature  was  transferred  to  the  giant- 
ness  of  his  goals,  even  the  size  of  his  massive 
hand  Is  reflected  In  his  grasp  of  the  meaning 
and  future  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  century  since  his  death,  Lincoln's 
life  casts  an  ever-increasing  glow  over  this 
Nation,  for  beginning  with  his  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  "liberty  for  all" 
has  progressed. 

Lincoln  and  liberty  have  become  synony- 
mous; his  words  and  his  ideals  bless  the 
freedom  he  cherished.  The  example  of  Lin- 
coln has  become  the  example  of  this  coun- 
try; his  words  have  become  our  creed,  and 
his  fight  for  liberty  and  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations, 
goes  on  today. 

Let  us  carry  It  on  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Lincoln,  with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  and  let  us  bind  up  our  Na- 
tion's wounds. 


Concluding  Remarks  of  Senator 
Milton  Young 
Almost  100  years  ago  to  this  moment  a 
hush  of  silence  fell  over  this  room  and  the 
people  gathered  here.  Death  had  come  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Let  us  bow  our  heads  In 
silence  to  commemorate  that  tragic  time. 
(Pause.)  Tliat  silence  of  100  years  was 
broken  by  these  words,  "Now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages." 

THE    LEADERSHIP    OF    PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  Congress  is  closing  out  the  4th 
month  of  its  first  session.  These  4 
months  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
most  extraordinary  legislative  accom- 
plishments in  many  years. 

Neither  circumstances  nor  accident 
explain  these  accomplishments.  This 
record  of  achievement  is  the  result  of 
energetic  congressional  activity  and  the 
indispensable  catalyst — leadership. 

President  Johnson  has  provided  this 
leadership.    He    has    proposed    a    far- 


reaching  attack  on  the  many  problems 
which  still  plague  our  society.  But  he 
has  done  more  than  that.  He  has  helped 
to  create  a  climate  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and  across  the  Na- 
tion— a  climate  of  a  readiness,  a  will  to 
get  on  with  the  job  so  well  begun  by 
Democratic  predecessors  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee  of  April  15,  1965,  which  pays  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  President's  leader- 
ship be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord; and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  column  entitled  "Modern  Mira- 
cles," by  the  distinguished  writer  Thomas 
O'Neill  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  be  also  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Apr.  15,  1965] 
Johnson  Is  More  Than  Caretaker 
President 
The   skill    of   Lyndon   B.    Johnson    as   an 
architect  of  legislation  is  obscured  for  the 
moment  by  war  and  rumors  of  war  but  a 
quiet  examination  reveals  things  are  going 
pretty   much   the   way   he   wants   them   In 
Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  President,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Franklm  D.  Roose- 
velt and  John  F.  Kennedy,  ever  asked  for 
more  significant  domestic  legislation  out  of 
Congress  In  a  peacetime  year.  If  this  can  be 
called  a  time  of  peace. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  scope  of  John- 
son's Great  Society. 

He  Is  asking  for  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
tied  to  social  security,  and  even  the  pro- 
gram's harshest  critics  acknowledge  he  will 
get  It.  He  asked  for  a  federally  financed 
program  for  the  public  schools  and  he  got 
It.  He  has  urged  broad-scaled  assaults  on 
poverty  and  he  Is  getting  it.  He  has  pro- 
posed drastic  reforms  in  the  Nation's  Inter- 
national monetary  policy  •  to  plug  up  the 
siphoning  of  U.S.  gold  reserves  and  he  al- 
ready has  Congress  OK  In  part. 

He  Is  urging  a  revised  farm  support  pro- 
gram. He  has  proposed  what  amounts  to 
a  Federal  subsidy  for  the  arts.  He  wants 
Interstate  guns  by  mall  sharply  curbed.  He 
has  asked  for  expanded  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. He  has  advocated  a  cleanup  and 
beautlficatlon  program  for  America  to  erase 
some  of  the  ugliness  which  has  crept  Into 
the  city  and  rural  scenes.  He  has  suggested 
significant  reforms  In  the  immigration 
program. 

He  wants  a  broad-scaled  assault,  and  now, 
on  heart  disease  and  cancer,  this  In  the  name 
of  public  health.  He  Is  recommending  pro- 
grams to  make  homeownershlp  even  easier. 
He  wants  so-called  rlght-to-work  statutes 
nullified  In  the  States.  He  has  asked  for 
legislation  to  reform  Presidential  succession 
statutes. 

And  this  makes  no  mention  of  his  urgings 
for  programs  to  end  pollution  of  the  air  and 
streams,  to  buy  wilderness  lands  and  reserve 
them  for  the  people  lest  all  be  lost  to  ex- 
ploitation, to  make  the  ballot  box  a  thing  of 
true  equal  opportunity,  regardless  of  race  or 
creed  or  color;  etc.  and  etc.  *%. 

The  test  of  any  leader  is  how  he  leads. 
The  President  will  not  get  all  he  asks  for. 
But  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  of  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson  that  he  was  Just  a  caretaker 
President. 

The  fantastic  commentary  his  record  In- 
spires Is  that  he  has  been  so  successful  with 
Congress  he  makes  headlines  only  when  he 
falls. 
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Modern  Miracles 


(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

President  Johnson's  first  hundred  days  in 
harness  with  his  own  Congress  was  a  heady 
time  when  to  ask  was  to  receive.  Old  in- 
habitants of  Capitol  Hill  rub  their  eyes. 

Legislation  that  was  dog  eared  from  years 
of  being  shuffled  into  pigeonholes  turned 
crisp  and  live  and  sped  to  an  enactment  that 
had  long  been  put  down  as  Impossible. 
Medicare  Is  an  example,  and  only  One  ex- 
ample. An  eager  Congress  beefed  up  admin- 
istration bills  beyond  the  point  so  astute  a 
pulsetaker  as  the  President  had  felt  It 
prudent  to  ask  as  recently  as  January. 
Everything  came  up  roses. 

Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  the  White  House 
is  ready  to  rest  on  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment during  the  telltale  hundred  days. 

Instead,  a  full  and  active  summer  is  ahead. 
Early  talk  of  a  July  adjournment  is  dead. 
Some  now  anticipate  a  Labor  Day  ending,  but 
there  are  hunch  bettors  ready  to  predict 
snow  flying  over  a  Congress  still  in  session 
come  October.  It  Is  their  reasoning  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  no  man  to  turn  loose  of 
a  good  thing  and  that  he  will  stoke  Congress 
as  long  as  it  remains  productive,  all  to  the 
end  of  being  remembered  as  a  President  who 
got  done  the  things  that  needed  doing. 

He  could  properly  lay  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction on  the  record  as  It  Is  already  com- 
pUed. 

Since  much  of  that  record  had  been  pro- 
posed and  backed  by  other  Presidents  to  no 
effect  there  Is  a  busy  search  on  for  an  ex- 
planation of  how  it  happens.  Senator  Case. 
of  New  Jersey,  takes  the  view  that  the  sttirs 
Influenced  the  conjunction  of  the  man  and 
the  times,  that  Ideas  germinating  for  years 
came  to  full  growth  at  the  moment  of  a  na- 
tional leadership  conamltted  to  their  ad- 
vancement. This  sound  examination  omits 
the  part  played  by  the  ruthless  rightwing 
of  the  Republican  Party  when  at  San 
Francisco  last  July  It  seized  upon  a  transi- 
tory majority  position  to  compel  a  national 
referendum  upon  those  ideas  In  a  stark  yes- 
or-no  plebiscite.  It  must  be  put  down  as 
the  worst  blooper  in  American  political  his- 
tory. 

A  national  system  of  health  Insurance,  now 
called  medicare,  was  being  debated  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  Washington  as  a 
young  congressman  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  President.  During  the  nearly  three 
decades  Intervening  before  last  year's  elec- 
tion it  was  regularly  offered,  and  was  never 
able  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote. 

The  campaigning  Mr.  Johnson  told  audi- 
ences "medicare  will  be  at  the  top  of  my  list" 
of  legislative  recommendations.  His  oppo- 
nent rejected  the  concept  out  of  hand.  The 
popular  response  In  November  told  the  story: 
Johnson.  43.128,956;  Goldwater,  27,177.873. 
By  forcing  the  Issue  the  far  out  right  had 
insxired  the  success  of  the  precise  legislation 
to  which  It  was  most  fiercely  opposed. 

Congressmen  are  adept  at  reading  election 
returns.  The  first  bill  Introduced  In  the  two 
Houses  when  the  newly  elected  Congress  met 
In  January  was  medicare.  .The  American 
Medical  Association  made  its  contribution 
by  coming  forward  with  a  counterproposal 
that  was  so  palpably  a  hoax  that  It  was 
never  given  serious  attention.  On  April  8. 
given  Its  first  chance  ever  to  go  on  record 
on  the  subject  and  its  Democratic  numbers 
swollen  by  the  November  landslide,  the  House 
voted,  313  to  115,  for  a  medicare  bill  much 
broader  even  than  the  White  House  had 
first  recommended. 

Action  in  the  Senate,  sure  to  be  favorable. 
Is  slated  for  June. 

Only  In  a  single  respect  Is  smooth  admin- 
istration progress  flawed.  This  Is  a  Congress 
that  bridles  at  economy. 

An  Integral  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  budget- 
ary approach  calls  for  cutting  appropriations 


for  some  old  programs  to  offset  In  a  measure 
the  costs  of  new  undertakings  In  fields  like 
education,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  Job  train- 
ing. Here  It  encounters  vested  Interests  par- 
ticularly rural  interests,  regardless  of  party. 
He  would  like  to  lop  $20  million  from  the 
agricultural  appropriation  for  soil  conserva- 
tion services — a  project  started  In  1929  on  a 
modest  $160,000  which  followed  the  histori- 
cal mushrooming  course  over  the  years — and 
start  charging  farmers  for  some  of  the  serv- 
ices they  now  get  free.  Farmers  are  sturdily 
for  economy  In  urban  activities,  but  their 
appropriations  are  sacred.  The  administra- 
tion faces  a  heavy  test  In  this  field,  where 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  were  re- 
buffed. 

Still  ahead  are  legislative  undertakings  that 
may  signal  a  warning  of  the  current  congres- 
sional euphoria.  It  Is  significant,  though, 
that  at  this  time  nobody  Is  putting  any 
achievement  down  as  Impossible. 

A  tough  nut  is  the  bUl  for  Immigration 
reform,  which  would  do  away  with  the  odious 
system  of  quotas  based  on  national  origins. 
Hearings  have  started,  but  no  solid  indica- 
tions are  yet  available.  The  word  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  however,  cautions  against  selling  the 
President  short  on  anything  he  puts  his 
hand  to  for  the  Indefinite  future. 


AMERICAN   TOWNE   HOUSE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago.  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
dining  room  asked  if  I  had  endorsed  the 
Monarch  Construction  Corp.'s  American 
towne  house  program,  which  has  recent- 
ly been  publicized  in  Washington  news- 
papers. He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  a  representative  of 
that  firm  who  encouraged  him.  in  fact, 
demanded  of  him,  that  he  purchase  new 
siding  for  his  home.  The  employee  in 
the  dining  room  further  stated  that  the 
representative  of  the  American  towne 
house  program  was  extremely  insistent 
and  implied  that  I  had  endorsed  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  was  shocked  at  this  information  and 
could  not  believe  it. 

In  the  meantime,  through  another 
source,  I  was  provided  a  tearsheet  from 
the  March  23  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  containing  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement inserted  by  the  Monarch 
Construction  Corp.  of  10111  Colesville 
Road.  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  which  con- 
tained facsimile  reproductions  of  letters 
from  numerous  Senators  andyMembers 
of  the  House,  including  one  Xrom  my 
ofiBce.  \ 

In  response  to  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Monarch  Construction  Corp.,  dated 
January  25,  1965,  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment was  mailed  to  that  firm  with  abso- 
lutely no  endorsement  or  comment  upon 
the  worthiness  of  the  proposed  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  my  reply  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Janxjaht  29,  1965. 

Mr.  Nathan  H.  Cohen, 

President,  Monarch  Construction  Corp., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen  :  Senator  Lattsche  has  re- 
quested me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
January  25,  which  contained  a  copy  of  an 
advertisement  which  your  company  ran 
recently  In  the  Washington  newspapers  ex- 


plaining a  new  concept  in  self-help  urban 
renewal  which  has  benefited  some  400 
Washington  homeowners  during  the  past  18 
months. 

The  Senator  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  appreciates  yoiu-  taking  the  time  to  write 
to  him,  providing  him  with  this  Informa- 
tion. 

Thanks  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  M.  WnrrE, 
Administrative  Assistant  to 

Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  full-page  advertisement 
and  beneath  the  facsimile  letters  is  the 
following  paragraph  in  bold  type: 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly expess  our  appreciation  to  the  many 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  who  have  written  to  us  expressing 
commendation  for  our  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions In  helping  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  of  urban  renewal  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  language  clearly  implies  that  the 
letters  from  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives endorse  and  recommend  the  towne 
house  program.  This  is  misrepresenta- 
tion to  the  fullest  degree  and  I  resent  the 
fact  that  any  individual  or  company 
would  use  correspondence  from  my  ofiBce 
in  promoting  a  program  and  the  sale  of 
materials  which  I  know  nothing  about. 


FRIENDSHIP    INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vigorously  competitive,  ex- 
panding U.S.  airline  industry.  An  inte- 
gral part  of  that  vital  industi-y's  future 
is  the  complex  of  modern  airport  facili- 
ties serving  our  Nation's  urban  centers 
and  rural  areas.  As  a  Marylander,  I  am 
vitally  interested  in,  and  particularly 
proud  of,  Friendship  International  Air- 
port which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

We  Marylanders  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  our  modem  jet-age  airport 
at  Friendship.  Its  log  runways,  its  at- 
tractive and  functional  terminal  facili- 
ties, and  its  up-to-date  flight  control 
center  and  air  safety  devices  rank  with 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

We  are  equally  proud  of  Baltimore's 
airport  board,  a  truly  distinguished  group 
of  public  servants  who  have  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  their  city  and 
State.  Individually  outstanding,  even  m 
this  distinguished  company,  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  airport  board,  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Crane,  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Crane  ex- 
emplifies the  best  which  our  American 
industrial  society  produces.  Hard  work- 
ing, partisan  in  his  preferences,  but  fair 
in  his  approach,  he  is  able  to  call  upon 
the  mature  judgment  that  comes  from 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  the  business  world,  but  he 
also  possesses  the  vision  and  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  future  which  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  youth. 

Mr.  Crane  and  his  colleague  have  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  mayor  of  Balti- 
more, Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin.  the 
annual  report  of  the  airport  board.   The 
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board's  1964  report  shows  that  Friend- 
ship enjoyed  a  remarkably  successful 
year.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  is 
a  portent  of  even  better  years  ahead. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  learning  how 
a  municipally  owned  and  operated  facil- 
ity such  as  Friendship  International  has 
competed  successfully  for  a  major  share 
of  the  jet  traflBc  in  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area,  with  a 
brandnew  multimillion-dollar,  federally 
owned,  operated,  and  subsidized  airport 
facility  such  as  Dulles  International  at 
Chantilly,  Va. 

Charles  Crane  and  the  staff  of  the  Bal- 
timore Airport  Board,  with  major  as- 
sistance from  the  Baltimore  business 
community,  have  proved  that  it  can  be 
done.  The  armual  report  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  contains  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  this  success  story  and  because  I 
believe  that  the  experience  of  Balti- 
more's municipal  airport  may  be  of  mate- 
rial benefit  to  other  airport  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  -. 

Annual  Report,  1964.  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport 
City  of  Baltimore, 
Department  of  Aviation, 

Friendship  International 
Airport,  Md..  April  20.  1965. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 
Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor:  In  1964  Friendship  In- 
ternational Airport  was  able  to  overcome  the 
loss  of  passenger  traffic  and  filght  service  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  opening  In  November  1962 
of  the  Federal  Government's  Dulles  Airport  at 
Chantilly,  Va. 

The  loss  to  our  airport,  or  more  properly 
expressed,  the  impairment  of  air  service  due 
citizens  and  businesses  in  the  Maryland  area 
served  by  Friendship,  was  sharp  and  sudden 
and  included.  In  addition  to  a  45-percent  re- 
duction In  jet  flights,  the  total  loss  of  our 
London  service  as  well  as  a  30-percent  decline 
in  passengers. 

Active  efforts  were  made  by  the  airport 
board  in  1963  and  1964  to  repair  this  damage 
and  It  is  possible  to  report  that  passenger 
traffic  last  year  was  not  only  27  percent  great- 
er than  in  1963  but  exceeded  by  I'/a  percent 
tlie  volume  In  the  pre-Dulles  year  of  1962 
when  Friendship  was  supplying  all  the  jet 
Bervice  for  both  Washin^n  and  Maryland. 
At  this  time  there  are  approximately  175 
flight  movements  to  or  from  our  airport  on 
each  working  day.  Within  the  next  2 
months  at  least  20  additional  such  move- 
ments are  expected.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  larger  jet  planes  are  supplanting  smaller 
propeller  equipment  Is  responsible  for  a 
considerable  Increase  In  the  number  of  seats 
available. 

Friendship's  good  results  in  1964  were  due 
primarily  to  three  favorable  conditions. 
First,  to  its  Incomparable  location  inter- 
mediate to  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, in  contrast  with  Dulles  Airport  28 
miles  west  of  Washington  and  by  road  over 
63  miles  from  Baltimore.  Second,  to  the  full 
understanding  of  Friendship's  needs  and 
problems  by  the  major,  the  board  of  esti- 
oiates,  the  city  council,  and  other  mimicipal 
officials.  Including  the  director  of  finance, 
all  of  whom  Lave  greatly  assisted  the  air- 
port board  on  all  occasions.  And  third,  to 
the  superb  anr"  widespread  supp>ort  of  our 
airport  and  civic  organizations,  business  con- 
cerns and  residents  of  Baltimore  City  and 
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Maryland  covmtles.  The  acceptance  of  less 
convenient  fiights,  before  our  Jet  schedules 
had  reached  present  levels,  In  order  to  patron- 
ize Friendship  rather  than  going  elsewhere  for 
air  service,  was  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion on  Innumerable  occasions.  The  willing- 
ness to  display  129,000  "Use  Friendship — Your 
Convenient  Airport"  stickers  on  bumpers  of 
all  types  of  Maryland  cars,  from  Cadillac  to 
Volkswagen,  is  but  one  example  of  local 
loyalty.  The  airport  board  wishes  to  express 
Its  sincere  appreciation  to  our  newspapers, 
to  radio  and  television  stations,  and  to  their 
commentators  for  great  assistance  and  help- 
ful publicity,  which  apparently  has  carried 
news  of  Friendship's  struggle  to  survive  into 
Virginia,  the  homeland  of  our  "competitors." 

In  a  feature  article  carried  by  the  Rich- 
mond Tlmes-Dlspatch  of  March  28,  the  writer 
suggested  three  major  obstacles  which  have 
blocked  the  rapid  development  of  the  new 
airport  at  Chantilly,  Va.  He  lists  as  the  first 
reason,  "the  aggressive  efforts  of  Baltimore's 
Friendship  Airport."  Not  only  our  news 
media  but  our  congressional  delegation  will 
be  interested  In  Staff  Writer  Garrette's  fur- 
ther analysis : 

"One  government  administrator  [in  Vir- 
ginia] said  Maryland's  congressional  delega- 
tion has  formed  an  effective  pressure  bloc  to 
convince  airlines  to  Increase  their  schedules 
at  Friendship  at  the  expense  of  Dulles.  'The 
whole  damn  State  of  Maryland  Is  backing 
Friendship  up  to  the  limit.'  commented  a 
northern  Virginia  State  legislator.  The  ef- 
forts have  apparently  paid  off.  After  a  set- 
back the  first  year  Dulles  opened.  Friendship 
set  a  record  year  In  1964  with  nearly  1.5  mil- 
lion passengers." 

Comforting  as  may  be  these  encomiums,  It 
would  be  only  fair  to  say  that  the  airport 
board  and  Friendship's  friends  have  not  tried 
to  block  the  development  of  another  airport; 
they  have  merely  striven  to  avert  an  on- 
slaught which  would  have  caused  Baltimore's 
fine  facility  to  revert  to  the  status  of  an  air 
mausoleum,  which  It  endured  for  many 
years. 

GOOD  long-haul  JET  SERVICE 

The  constant  support  of  these  powerful 
factors  has  so  impressed  the  airlines  that  to- 
day Friendship  enjoys  good  Jet  plane  service, 
which  is  improving  steadily  as  managements 
of  air  carriers  recognize  the  potentialities  of 
Baltimore's  fine  airport,  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  the  large  area  which  It  serves, 
and  the  active  promotional  efforts  of  the  air- 
port board  and  Its  staff  in  developing  In- 
creased traffic. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often  that  the 
Increases  In  our  flight  service — those  of  today 
and  of  tomorrow  as  well — cannot  be  main- 
tained without  adequate  patronage.  Patron- 
age is  the  llfeblood  which  nourishes  the 
heart  muscle  of  the  airlines'  economy.  The 
airport  board  recognizes  this  and  has  volun- 
tarily adopted  a  policy,  unique  In  the  airport 
field,  of  advertising  additional  flights  In- 
augurated by  the  airlines  as  well  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  airport  and  Its  facilities. 
The  appropriation  of  $100,000  being  expended 
annually  for  this  purpose  Is  more  than  re- 
gained by  Increased  revenues  from  airlines 
and  concessionaires  at  Friendship.  And  what 
is  even  more  important,  it  gives  the  resi- 
dents of  Maryland  and  our  patrons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  better  air  service. 

Friendship  now  has  seven  round-trip  jet 
flights  daily  to  and  from  Chicago,  six  east- 
bound  to  and  nine  westbound  flights  from 
New  York's  airports,  presently  three  dally 
jet  flights  each  way  to  the  west  coast,  two 
dally  flights  to  Miami  and  one  return,  four 
dally  Jets  to  New  Orleans  with  three  returns, 
and  two  Jets  to  Dallas  and  return,  four  to 
Houston  with  three  returns,  and  similar 
flights  to  other  southwestern  cities.  Friend- 
ship's service  to  and  from  Paris  and  Rome  has 
been  on  a  daily  basis  since  the  autumn  of 
1963  and  our  airport  now  has  two  major  air- 


lines. Pan  American  and  Eastern,  offering 
dally  service  to  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  latter 
part  of  April,  Pan  American  will  also  In- 
augurate Its  Friendship-London  service  and 
this  will  enable  our  airport  to  flU  the  gap 
caused  when  British  Overseas  Airways  Corp., 
left  us  In  March  1963,  for  Dulles,  where,  on 
December  16  last,  that  airline  found  It  ex- 
pedient to  discontinue  flight  service  com- 
pletely. By  the  time  the  mayor's  annual 
report  for  1964-65  goes  to  press,  we  will  have 
new  Jet  service  to  Detroit  and  to  Cleveland, 
as  well  as  Jet  flights  between  Friendship  and 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Houston,  Tex.  Sched- 
ules to  become  effective  later  this  month 
provide  for  the  Inauguration  of  Jet  flights 
to  Montreal,  Canada,  and  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  On  May  23  an  additional  westbound 
nonstop  dally  Jet  flight  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
will  be  inaugurated. 

INADEQUATE  SERVICE  TO  SMALLER  CITIES 

While  Friendship's  jet  service  is  expanding 
gratifyingly.  there  are  definite  deficiencies  In 
its  service  to  many  of  the  smaller  cities  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  presently  served  by 
propeller-type  planes.  There  Is,  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time,  a  heavy  concentration  In  this 
type  of  service  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port, operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
A  glance  at  the  complete  through-plane 
flight  schedule  Issued  by  our  airport  board 
will  show  clearly  the  gross  inadequacy  of  our 
flight  service  to  a  number  of  these  medium- 
size  and  smaller  cities.  For  instance,  there 
are  but  two  dally  flights  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
with  five  and  four  stops  and  only  one  return 
with  three  stops;  one  propyeller-plane  flight 
a  day  (each  way)  to  Akron,  Ohio;  no  south- 
bound service  to  Ashevllle,  N.C.;  one  flight 
dally  southbound  to  Augusta,  Ga.;  with  six 
stops  and  no  northbound  filght;  and  one 
dally  to  and  from  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  with 
four  stops.  We  have  no  single  plane  filght 
service  whatsoever  with  Louisville.  Ky..  and, 
consequently,  people  In  this  area  who  wish 
to  fly  to  that  city  must  flrst  travel  50  miles 
to  Washington  National  Airport  for  air  pas- 
sage. Although  schedules  to  become  effective 
April  25  list  propeller  flights  to  Memphis. 
Tenn..  and  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.,  it  will  be  noted 
that  no  return  flights  whatsoever  from  those 
cities  to  Friendship  will  be  available.  Many 
other  Instances  could  be  cited  to  illustrate 
the  great  disparity  In  such  service  at  Friend- 
ship. Although  our  airport  has  no  flight 
service  to  Louisville,  Washington  National 
offers  eight  dally  flights.  While  our  airport 
has  but  2  (5  stops  and  4  stops)  "prop" 
flights  to  Cincinnati,  Washington  National 
has  5;  while  Friendship  has  but  one  dally 
return  flight  from  Richmond,  Va.,  Washing- 
ton National  has  13.  Many  more  instances  of 
this  kind  could  be  cited,  but  to  sum  up 
the  situation.  Friendship  has  only  86  dally 
propeller  flights  to  these  medium-size  and 
smaller  cities,  while  Washington  National  has 
over  400. 

So,  It  is  apparent  that  at  this  time.  Friend- 
ship is  much  more  of  a  Jet  airport  than  one 
offering  adequate  service  on  short-haul  trips. 
Our  urgent  need  for  more  of  the  latter  type 
of  air  service  Is  felt  in  two  wasrs:  First,  for 
the  basic  ptirijose  of  expanding  our  commer- 
cial Intercourse  with  other  areas  and  for 
meeting  private  travel  needs;  and.  second,  to 
"feed"  Interchange  passenger  traffic  to  the 
Jets  flying  out  of  Friendship  to  the  more 
distant  points. 

There  is  a  heavily  patronized  commuter 
plane  service  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
New  York  and  Washington,  and  between 
Boston  and  Washington.  After  our  having 
made  overtures  to  trunk  lines  to  institute 
this  service  between  Friendship  and  Newark 
(New  York)  Airport  without  success,  one  of 
the  smaller  "local  service"  airlines  requested 
permission  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
Inaugurate  nonstop  service  between  Friend- 
ship and  Newark  (New  York)  which,  while 
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not  actually  cotnmuter  service,  would  never- 
theless have  added  four  round-trip  flights 
daily  to  fill  distressing  gaps  then  existing  in 
our  schedules.     Notwithstanding  the  finding 
of  this  same  regulatory  agency  in  Baltimore's 
adequacy  of  service  case  that  Friendship  was 
entitled  to  New  York  commxiter  service,  the 
application  of  Allegheny  Air  Lines  was  de- 
nied by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  after 
that  local  service  line  had  offered  to  waive 
claim  to  Federal  subsidy  if  permitted  to  in- 
stitute   such    nonstop    flights    to    Newark. 
While    some'  additional   flights    have    since 
been  instituted  between  the  points  nanied, 
there  still  exists  at  this  time  gaps  in  our 
Newark  service  of  4  hours  and  30  mmutes 
and  6  hours  and  30  minutes  eastbound  dur- 
ing daylight  hours,  on  normal  working  days. 
The  airport  board  feels  no  hesitancy  in 
admitting    deficiency    in    short-hop    flights. 
However,  this  much  may  be  said :  During  the 
past  2  years  Friendship  was  able  to  overcome 
more  severe  deficiencies  in  the  Jet  plane  field, 
against  all  eflforts  to  vitalize  a  highly  uneco- 
nomic and  presently  unnecessary  jet  airport 
at  the  expense  of  an  airport  already  in  exist- 
ence, supplying  and  capable  of  supplying  all 
needs  for  some  vears  to  come.    It  should  be 
less  difficult  to  "improve  Friendship's  short- 
haul  service  to  nearby  cities  as  smaller  and 
highly  efficient  jets  become  available.    The 
airpon  board  will   urge   vigorously  an   im- 
provement in  this  class  of  service  at  Friend- 
ship. 

PHYSICAL  IMPROVEMENTS  MADE 

Conservative  but  timely  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  airport  board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  mavor  and  the  board  of  estimates,  to 
supplement  the  physical  facilities  of  Friend- 
ship     Modernization  of  the   main  floor  of 
the  terminal  building  has  added  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  that  area.    More  auto- 
mobile parking  space  has  been  provided  and 
even  more  is  currently  under  construction. 
The  terminal   area  roads  and  parking  lots 
Nos.  2  and  3  were  resurfaced.    Maintenance 
facilities   were   constructed   for   the   Airline 
Limousine  Co..  the  three  rent-a-car  agencies, 
and  the  airport  maintenance  department.    A 
second  access  road  into  the  terminal  area  was 
made  available   lo   patrons   from   Annapolis 
and  the  eastern  shore  area  when  Elm  Road 
was  extended  to  the  Fort  Meade  Road.     The 
restaurant  on  the  main  floor  has  been  en- 
1  irged  and  Imoroved  and  so  has  the  attrac- 
tive cafe.    A  "finger  pier"  has  been  added  to 
pier    A    while    pier    B     (our    oldest    pier) 
has    been    redecorated.     The   landing   areas 
(runways)  which  were  over  14  years  old  have 
been    resurfaced,    and    our    second    longest 
runwiv  has  been  lengthened  from  6.000  feet 
to  8.400  feet  and  will  be  extended  to  9,450 
feet,  the  sime  length  as  our  principal  run- 

wav. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  principal  expan- 
sions that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  year  or 
so.  But  it  will  be  recognized  that  any  large 
airport  growing  ns  rapidly  as  Friendship  and 
operating  in  a  field  where  technologic  devel- 
ooment  of  equipment  is  proceeding  as  rapid- 
Iv  as  in  the  air  Industry  must  be  on  the 
alert  to  keen  abreast  of  the  public's  demands 
and  those  of  its  airline  company  customers. 

Friendship  was  recently  visited  by  engi- 
reers  of  the  Boeing  and  Lockheed  Aircraft 
companies  who  reported  that  Baltimore's  air- 
port Is  fullv  qualified  to  handle  the  2.000- 
mlle-per-ho'ur  supersonic  Jets  when  they  be- 
come available,  although  certain  additions 
to  the  terminal  building  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary. 

PLANNING    FtTTTJllE    EXPANSION 

Other  expansions  of  facilities  are  Immi- 
nently In  prospect  due  to  growth  of  demand. 
In  1965  our  passenger  traffic  will  be  about  60 
percent  greater  than  it  was  only  2  years  ago. 
The  number  of  Jets  flying  out  of  Friendship 
will  be  more  than  double  the  number  at  the 
beginning  of  1963.  The  volume  of  air  cargo 
m  this  country   Is  increasing  very  rapidly. 


Our  airlines  must  have  more  "gates"  through 
which  to  enplane  and  deplane  pas.sengers: 
our  baggage-reclaim  area  Is  too  small  and 
must  be  enlarged  to  avoid  congestion  and 
passenger  delay,  and  m.my  other  ancillary 
facilities  must  be  enlarged.  During  the  cur- 
rent year  we  will  begin  providing  covered 
"Jetways"  to  obviate  the  need  of  passengers 
crossing  the  "apron"  from  plane  to  terminal 
in  bad  weather.  A  new  fire  station  to  pro- 
vide timely  and  effective  assistance  In  an 
emergency  will  be  built  this  year.  Another 
escalator  or  perhaps  several  elevators  will  be 
needed  soon. 

The  owners  of  the  International  Motel-Ho- 
tel at  Logan  Airport  in  Boston  have  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  construct  and  operate 
a  thoroughly  modern  125-room  motel-hotel 
at  Friendship,  and  a  contract  for  this  Im- 
portant supplement  to  our  airport's  facili- 
ties is  now  being  drawn.  An  expanded  fuel- 
ing field  to  provide  storage  capacity  for  the 
Increased  number  of  planes  will  shortly  be 
needed  as  well  as  an  enlargement  of  the 
north  ramp  area  to  permit  the  servicing  and 
turnaround  of  large  Jets  and  privately 
owned  planes. 

AIRPORT    HAS    VITAL    ROLE 

What  compensation  does  the  city  of  Balti- 
more derive  from  supplying  the  funds,  in 
conjunction  with  Federal  grants,  needed  for 
the  growth  of  Its  fine  International  airport — 
a  facility  affording  the  only  scheduled  Jet 
traffic  for  virtually  the  entire  State  of  Mary- 
land? 

It  Is  a  fair  question  and  one  to  which  the 
airport  board  Is  confident  there  are  sound 
and  convincing  answers.  Through  the  fore- 
sight of   our   municipal   officials,   the  busi- 


nesses and  private  citizens  of  this  State  have 
available  a  new  transportation  medium  that 
has  now  become  Indispensable.  Our  airport 
contributes  greatly  to  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  area,  as  recently  stated 
by  a  large  manufacturing  enterprise  in  an- 
nouncing formation  of  an  important  sub- 
sidiary to  its  main  plant  which  latter  em- 
ploys thousands  of  workers  and  disburses  an 
annual  payroll  of  approximately  $80  million. 
Friendship  Airport  links  Baltimore  and  its 
contiguous  Maryland  areas  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  with  principal  cities  of  the 
western  continent.  The  airport  Is  a  rapidly 
developing  adjunct  to  Baltimore's  port  fa- 
cilities and  railroads,  and  will  command  In- 
creasing prominence  as  Marylanders  resort 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  rapid  trans- 
portation by  air.  The  schedules  of  the  air- 
lines bring  the  name  of  Baltimore  and  the 
city's  close  proximity  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  These  are 
but  some  of  the  compensations  that  accrue 
to  our  city  and  their  validity  may  be  ap- 
praised by  considering  how  a  city  like  Balti- 
more could  maintain  Its  competitive  position 
without  an  airport. 

FINANCIAL    RESULTS 

While  the  provision  of  efficient  and  ade- 
quate air  service  is  the  primary  duty  and 
objective  of  the  airport  board,  the  matter  of 
economical  operation  Is  one  of  concern  to 
taxpayers. 

The  following  statistical  information, 
which  is  shown  in  more  detail  on  the  ac- 
companying statements,  will  Illustrate  the 
financial  operations  of  Friendship  In  1964 
and  the  preceding  4  years  when  commercial 
jet  plane  service  became  available: 


Passengers  In  and  out - 

Gross  revenues 

0[>pr;itinc:  expenses 

ODontinfr  pain 

lutcro.-t'oii  ouIstanUing  bond.<  (.«cc  note). 

Net  pain,  exclusivo  of  bond  retire' 
nients 

.\cniinulateil  net  piin,  1900-64... -. 


Post  Dulles 


1964 


1,459,302 


1963 


Supplied  all  jet  service  for  both  Baltimore 
and  WiishiuRton 


1962 


1,146,677 


$1, 735, 121 
1,303,141 


371,980 
33,  430 


$1.  500, 706 


1, 436, 301 


iSl,  686,6.53 
1,111,31)8 


218. 156 
6.%  640 


318.550 
1,343,419 


152. 516 


575, 345 
74, 890 


500, 455 


1961 


1.136,001 


$1,337,467 

oiu^sr. 


425. 7K2 
8.S,  .-.(H) 


1960 


746.690 


703.30 


106,616 
72,000 


337.282 


34,616 


INVEST.MEN'T  IN'  FRIENDSHIP 


From  city  fuiuls 

From  Feilcral  grants- 
Total.., 


$19,548,000 
5, 046, 000 


$17, 805, 000 
4, 317, 000 


$17,297,000 
4,208.000 


24,  .594. 000  I      22.122.000  |      21,,'ift'5.000 


$10, 409.  (KM) 
3, 907, 000 


$14,566,000 
3,625,0*1 


20,3I0,00()  I        tS,191,000 


Vote  -Ml  obligations  issued  in  connection  «nth  its  airport  facilities  had  been  retired  from  general  funds excfpt 
tl,^o!lo\ving  amounts  outstancling  at  the  end  of  the  years  included  in  the  above  tabulation- 

1960.".  ".-1^" 

ULTIMATE   GOAL 

While  our  board  regards  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  recently  made  at  a  flne  airport 
where  only  token  air  service  was  available  for 
9  years,  it  visualizes  much  additional  im- 
provement in  the  years  ahead.  If,  as  pres- 
ently estimated,  the  1,459,000  passengers  who 
passed  through  Friendship  in  1964  Increases 
by  300,000  In  the  current  year,  what  further 
increases  may  occur  in  1966.  or  in  1967,  or  by 
1970?  Less  than  5  percent  of  the  intercity 
travel  In  this  country  Is  being  made  by  air- 
plane (and  less  than  5  percent  by  railroads 
and  buslines  combined).  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  national  growth  of  air  traffic 
in  recent  years  has  averaged  15  percent,  the 
rate  of  growth  at  Friendship  has  been  sub- 
stantially exceeding  the  national  average. 


$5,45S 

"'::""::::"ii:i:;]iii"i 3-"^ 

- '"""i^^r.r/.r.r.i""---'  -  *'^' 

From  a  financial  viewpoint,  each  additional 
passenger  represents  an  Increase  of  $1.  »' 
least,  in  the  airport's  annual  gross  revenue. 
Contemplation  of  the  future  In  this  genera 
area  of  exploding  growth  affords  the  airpon 
board  an  attractive  vision  of  Friendship's  fu- 
ture possibilities.  In  the  past  year,  passenger 
traffic  at  Baltimore's  airport  was  almost  equai 
to  one-sixth  that  of  the  Los  Angeles  alrpon_ 
The  flnanclal  results  of  the  great  airfield  (w 
the  west  coast  enabled  It  to  meet  all  operat- 
ing expenses,  satisfy  debt  service  on  out- 
standing obligations,  and  provide  a  sow 
basis  for  obtaining  capital  funds  for  expan 
sion.  And  thus  emerges  the  eventual  goauo' 
Friendship:  To  so  develop  its  use  and  useiu 
ness  through  constantly  improving  air  servi 
that  future  operations  and  expansion  ol  ta 
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)ii<7hlv   important    facility    may    be    accom-  preserving  the  image  of  an  organization  dedl- 

Dlished  without  burden  on  taxpayers.     The  cated  to  efficient  and  courteous  service  to  the 

;prord  of  Baltimore's  airport  In  1964  certainly  public. 

^'^                                   ,..--.-_-.  Respectfully  submitted 


Air  traffic  volume,  Friendship  International 
Airport 


sliows  definite  progress  toward  that  end. 

The  board  wishes  to  express  Its  sincere 
commendation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  executives  and  staff  of  Friendship  during 
1964  not  only  for  the  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  their  customary  and  Important  duties 
but  particularly  for  their  successful  efforta  in 

Airvort  Board  of  lialtJmore,  Friendship  International  Airport— 5 
^^  cial  statement,  lOfJO  through  196/, 


Charles  Adler,  Jr., 
George  W.  Baker,  Jr., 
Charles  P.  Crane, 
John  T.  Menzies, 
Bernard  L.  Werner, 
Airport  Board  of  Baltimore  City. 

-year  comparative  finan- 


Revpnucs: 

Flight  fees  and  airport  use.... 

Iluildingand  land  rentals.. - 

CoiKessioMS  and  mi-scelbmeous -- 

Total  revenues - - 

Operating  and  tnaiiitcnance  oxpcnsfs  at  the  airport: 

Ailndiiislralive . 

Operating ' 

.Maiiilcnanec  and  repairs - 

Tnial  operating  and  nudntenancc  expenses  (exclusive  of 
di'pri'ciallon) 

Excess  of  revenues  over  operating  and  maintenance  expenses 

at  llie  airport -- -- --"-,-", 

Less  social  security  taxes,  pcii.sions,  insurance,  telephone 
and  telegraph  costs  as  determined  by  comptroller's 
ollicc - - 


1904 


$583.8^6 
.501,984 
049,251 


1,73.5,121 


250,647 
745,392 
252.085 


1.248,024 


Operating  gain.  Friendship. 


Bond  interest: 

Fricnd.ship  bonds - 

Former  Harbor  Field  bonds  remaining  outstandnig  ' 


Total  bond  interest 

Net  gain  after  interest  on  bond. 


487,097 
115,117 


1963 


$4M,637 
475. 4(>0 
540,609 


1.600,706 


229,306 
096,910 
200, 008 


1.192.224 


1962 


$560,472 
477,283 
648,898 


1,686,653 


152, 198 
611,022 
268, 460 


1961 


$4.52,009 
417, 125 
467,733 


1,337,467 


147,705 
482,741 
20(),990 


1960 


$205,000 
338, 488 
206,298 


809,846 


1,031,680 


371,980 


36,000 
17, 430 


53,430 


318, 550 


308, 482 
90.320 


218, 1.56 


4.5,000 
20, 640 


65,640 


152, 510 


654,973 
79,628 


675, 345 


51,000 
23,890 


74,890 


837,442 


500,025 
74,243 


425, 782 


90,749 
493, 598 
118,883 


703,230 
106,610 
(') 


106,616 


61,  500 
27,0(J0 


500, 455 


88,500 


337, 282 


72,000 


72,000 


34,010 


•  Not  available  prior  to  1961. 

2  Harbor  Field  was  discontinued  Dec.  31,  1900. 

NoTE.-Ueveuues  and  expenses  shown  hereon  are  on  an  accrual  basis  of  accounting  firom  records  inaiataine<l  at 

the  airport.  •   i    i   , 

Supplemental  financial  data 


Dec.  31, 

1904 


Baltlniore  City 

Ferleral  grants  (FAA) 

Equitv  in  buililings  constructed  on  airport  property 
bv  tenants,  such  buildings  to  become  property  of 
city  upon  termination  of  leases  (not  included  in 
city  accounts  jirior  to  1962) - 


$19, 547, 912 
5, 040, 054 


583,944 


Total. 


Friendship: 

5th  airport  serial,  1952-61.. 

fith  airport  .serial,  19.5;j-07.. 

7lh  airport  serial,  1965-79.. 
Ilarlw  Field: 

1st  airport  serial,  19.3.3-67... 

2d  airport  serial,  1936-70.... 


Total. 


Dec.  31, 

1903 


Dec.  31, 

1962 

(adjusted) 


$17, 805, 769 
4,317,145 


457, 646 


$17, 297, 495 
4. 208, 191 


331,348 


25,177,910  ;  22,580,560     21,837,034 


Dec.  31, 
1961 


$16, 409, 123 
3, 907, 135 


Dec.  31, 
1960 


$14,560,914 
3.625,107 


20,316,258  I     18.192,021 


Baltimore  City  bonds,  issued  for  airport  construction  and 
remaining  outstanding 


$1,800,000 
3, 100, 000 

126,000 
432,000 


5, 458. 000 


$2,400,000 


168,000 
504.000 


$3,000,000  $3,400,000 


210,000 
576.000 


253,000 
048,000 


3,072.000       3.786,000       4.301,000 


S.300,000 
3,800.000 


296.000 
720,000 


5,116,000 


NOTE.-Capital  investment  is  the  amount  determined  by  the  department  of  ^he  cornptrollcr  as  repres^^         the 
original  cost  of  physical  faciUtles.    Such  investment  at  Friendship  consists  of  the  above  and  I  ederal  funds. 


Construction  work  completed  in  1964  i 


Date  of 
completion 


Description 


June    1,1904 


June  16,1964 


July  24,1964 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


31,1964 

14, 1964 

2,1964 


Oct.   28,1964 


Additional  airline  operations 
space  was  constructed  on 
the  service  floor  pier  A 
for  TWA  and  Pan  American. 

Fire  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment building,  airhne  lim- 
ousine maintenance  build- 
ing and  horse  barn 

Buildings  for  rent-a-car  agen- 
cies for  maintenance  of  fleet. 

Overlay  of  tlio  3  runways 

Elm  Road  opened  for  tralfic. 

Grading  and  drainage  com- 
plete for  extension  of  2d 
longest  runway 

Barrett  School  was  demol- 
ished and  the  site  cleared . . 


Construction  work  completed  in  1964  '- 
Continued 


Cost 


$26,052 


205,052 

75, 791 
565,500 
190,000 


426,000 
17,900 


Date  of 
completion 

Description 

Cost 

Nov.  19. 1964 

Terminal    area    roads    and 
paricing  lots  2  and  3  were 
rpsiirfaccd      -.- -- 

$63,700 

Total               

1.569.945 

Federal  grants  in  aid  of  con- 
struction          

483.310 

Expended  from  munic- 
ipal funds 

1.086.626 

I  Exclusive  of  work  underway  but  not  completed  in 
1964. 


1964 

1963 

Percent 
increase 
or  (de- 
crease), 
19f>4  over, 
1663  < 

PA8SLSGEU9 

Deplaning  (scheduled). 
Enplaning  (scheduled).. 

741, 534 
717.  768 

575,037 
671. 640 

29.0 
26.0 

Total  passengers « 

1,459,302 

1,146,677 

27.0 

UAIL 

Deplaning  (pounds) 

Enplaning  (pounds) 

6,861,866 
6,819,196 

.5,390,835 
6,097,210 

27.0 
12.0 

Total  mail  (pounds) . . 

13,681,062 

11.488.045 

19.0 

EXPKE.SS 

Deplaning  (pounds) 

Enplaning  (pounds) 

3, 1.59, 165 
2,  298, 750 

2,640,859 
2,036,866 

20.0 
13.0 

Total  express 
(pounds) 

5.457,915 

4,677.725 

10,679,4.3-3 
10, 134, 570 

17.0 

freight 

Dephuiing  (pounds) 

Enplaning  (pounds) 

12,9.50,128 
12,522,676 

21.0 
24.0 

Total  freight 
( iwunds) 

23,472,804 

20,814,003 

22.3 

AIR  TRAFFIC  OPERA- 
TIONS ' 

Commercial  air  carrier. . 

Armed  Forceps... 

Civil  (not  airline  traflic). 

Local:* 

Armed  Forces 

Civil «    (not    airline 
trafTie)            

63,964 

7,272 

61,565 

15,411 

12.045 

62,222 

7,488 

58,713 

2a  418 

11,560 

1 

3.0 

(3.0) 
5.0 

(25.0) 

4.0 

I  Operation  of  Dulles  .\irpnrt  t)egan  in  November  1962. 
•"  Docs  not  include   passengers   liandlud   on   charter 

flights.  „         ,j       . 

J  Each  landing  and  each  takeoff  considered  an  opera- 
tion.        , 

*  I'rimarily  practice  flights  m  immediate  vicinity  ol 
airport.  ..    .    ^. 

» Includes  airline  |«rsonnel  fainihanzation  operations. 

FRIENDSHIP   FACTS 

Owned  by  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Location:  Latitude  39n0'35"  N.,  longi- 
tude  76°40'19"  W.  On  a  plateau  146  feet 
above  sea  level,  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  midway  between 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis.  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Baltimore-Washington  Ex- 
pressway; 20  minutes  by  expressway  from 
downtown  Baltimore;  45  minutes  from 
downtown  Washington. 

Size:  Approximately  3,360  acres. 

Runways:  There  are  three  runways,  having 
a  total  length  of  4.52  miles,  put  down  over 
supercompacted  soil  and  surfaced  with  as- 
phaltlc  concrete  to  withstand  the  impact  of 
planes  up  to  450,000  pounds.  The  Instrvunent 
east-west  runway  (10-28)  Is  the  longest, 
9  450  feet  and  200  feet  wide.  Northwest- 
southeast  runway  (15-33)  is  8,400  by  150 
feet;  this  will  be  lengthened  ultimately  to 
9,450  feet.  Northeast-southwest  runway 
(4-22)  is  6,000  by  150  feet.  There  are  5.38 
miles  of  taxiways,  75  feet  wide,  many  with 
paved  shoulders. 

on  runway  10:  High  in- 
lights  3.000  feet  long  on 
flasher.  Ceilometer  and 
Instrument  landing  sys- 
tem, visual  glide  slope  indicator  system.  In- 
strumentation being  installed  on  runway 
15.  High  intensity  approach  lights  installed 
on  approach  to  runway  15. 

Radio  frequencies:  Tower  118.7,257.8.  126.2, 
121.5,  and  243.0  megacycles.  Ground  control 
121.9  and  348.6  megacycles.  Approach  con- 
trol 121.1,  360.8,  125.9,  and  307.9  megacycles. 
Departure  control  120.4  and  381.4  megacycles. 
XLS  localizer  109.7  megacycles.  IBAL 
compass  locator,  219  kilocycles.  BA  located 
41/2  miles  west  of  airport  at  II£  outer  marker 


Approach  aids 
tensity  approach 
centerllne  with 
transmissometer. 
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site;  compass  locator,  201  kilocycles.  BA  lo- 
cated three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  air- 
port at  ILS  middle  marker  site.  Baltimore 
radio  range.  257  kilocycles.  BAL  located  7 
miles  northeast  of  airport.  Baltimore  OMNI 
117.9  megacycles.  BAL  Baltimore  Tacan 
channel  126.  Located  on  airport.  Flashing 
beacon  on  control  tower  BF. 

Terminal  building  featvires:  Its  three  piers 
form  a  T  by  coming  together  at  the  main 
terminal  building  air  conditioned  through- 
out, is  designed  to  eliminate  cross-traffic  at 
incoming  and  outgoing  passengers.  In  three 
levels:  The  first,  the  service  level,  includes 
baggage  handling  and  airline  operations  and 
also  an  international  arrivals  section;  the 
second,  passenger  departure  level,  includes 
ticket  area  and  departing  gates;  third  level 
contains  a  public  observation  deck,  banquet 
facilities,  and  office  space.  Consumer  con- 
"^  cessions,  post  office,  etc.,  are  on  second  level, 
in  addition  to  roomettes.  Nine-story  control 
tower,  operated  by  FAA  is  278  feet  above 
sea  level  and  gives  Friendship  its  distinctive 
profile. 

Aircraft  position:  At  present  there  are  19 
aircraft  gate  positions  at  the  terminal 
building.    The  total  can  be  Increased  to  65. 

Aircraft  capacity:  40  per  hour  under  IFR 
(poor  visibility)  conditions  and  80  per  hour 
during  good  flying  weather. 

Parking  area  capacity:   1.800  automobiles. 


GOOD  CX)PTERS,  BUT  BUM  TACTICS 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  news 
stories  out  of  Vietnam  last  week  told  of 
an  appalling  toll  of  Americans  killed  in 
helicopter  missions. 

In  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  John 
Dille.  military  affairs  editor  for  Life 
magazine  raised  some  serious  questions 
regarding  the  prop>er  utilization  of  Amer- 
ican helicopters  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
In  doing  so.  Mr.  Dille  pointed  out  the 
need  for  the  closest  coordination  between 
ground  and  air  forces. 

As  a  marine  veteran,  I  take  pride  in 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  success  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  integration  of  its 
forces  for  effective  interaction  between 
air  and  ground  forces.  As  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  implication  that  squab- 
bling between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
their  efforts. 

I  have  asked  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  to  comment  on  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Life  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Copters,  but  Bum  Tactics 
In  Vietnam  the  helicopter  Is  indispensable. 
It  is  highly  mobile  and  can  carry  troops  into 
battle  on  a  moments  notice  over  terrain 
where  Jeeps  and  trucks  cannot  go  and  trans- 
port planes  cannot  land.  But  if  the  United 
States  intends  to  go  on  fighting  this  war  in 
earnest — as  President  Johnson  warned  last 
week  it  would — then  drastic  revisions  must 
be  made  in  helicopter  tactics. 

The  helicopter  is  in  trouble  In  Vietnam. 
On  the  mission  described  on  the  preceding 
pages,  all  17  copters  taking  part  were  hit  by 
ground  fire;  4  were  destroyed  or  had  to  be 
left  behind;  and  16  marines  were  wounded, 
2  of  them  fatally.  This  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  copters  or  of  their  crews  and  pilots. 
The  fact  Is  the  helicopter,  as  now  being  used. 
Is  too  vulnerable  a  target. 


Months  ago  the  Vietcong  was  an  erratically 
equipped  force  from  which  one  could  expect 
little  more  than  rifle  fire.  Now,  the  Vietcong 
Is  ready  and  waiting,  armed  with  heavy  auto- 
matic weapons  which  can  easily  shoot  the 
copters  down. 

In  earlier  days  of  the  war,  all  that  was 
needed  to  run  Interference  for  the  troop- 
carrying  copters  was  another  kind  of  copter 
called  the  "Huey,"  rigged  with  .50-callber 
machlneguns,  rockets,  and  a  sight  which,  as 
In  an  old  War  War  I  plane,  consisted  of  two 
cross  hairs  on  the  windshield. 

These  magnificent  Army  vehicles,  the 
Hueys,  were  armed  and  thrown  into  battle 
in  the  face  of  need — as  a  stopgap.  Even  now 
they  are  not  altogether  outdated:  In  surprise 
attacks  they  are  still  Invaluable.  As  the 
war  changes,  they  become — to  draw  a  naval 
or  marine  analogy — the  rubber-boat  forces  of 
Vietnam,  Ideal  for  patrol  and  reconnaissance. 
But  their  effectiveness  in  combat  as  close 
air  support  of  troops  is  fading  fast. 

What  is  the  solution? 

It  can  be  found  in  any  military  manual  on 
the  use  of  the  helicopter.  First,  the  copter 
must  be  used  as  a  transport  vehicle;  It  Is 
not  an  assault  weapon,  nor  was  It  ever  meant 
to  be.  Second,  In  performing  its  mission 
of  landing  troops  In  a  combat  zone,  the 
helicopter  must  be  preceded  by  close  air  sup- 
port from  combat  planes.  Just  before  the 
landings,  these  support  aircraft  pound  the 
area  with  bombs,  rockets,  napalm  and  bul- 
lets. If  the  wind  is  right,  they  also  lay  down 
a  smokescreen.  Only  then  do  the  copters 
come  in  with  the  Infantry.  And  after  the 
landings,  the  air-support  planes  mtist  return 
again  and  again  for  bombing  and  strafing 
during  the  engagement. 

Why  Is  It  Important  that  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  use  the  copter  ground  tactics 
which,  in  fact,  it  invented? 

The  helicopter  gives  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  the  mobility  they  need  to  counteract 
the  hit-and-run  tactics  of  the  swelling  Viet- 
cong. The  correct  copter  tactics  will  neu- 
tralize enemy  fire  at  the  time  of  landing  and 
enable  the  troops  to  debark  with  a  minimum 
of  vulnerability  to  themselves  and  to  the 
helicopters. 

How  have  we  gotton  Into  the  present  tac- 
tical bind?    For  three  reasons. 

1.  We  entered  the  scene  militarily  as  ad- 
visers and.  by  the  rules  of  engagement,  were 
prohibited  from  fully  exercising  our  own  mil- 
itary p>ower  and  know-how. 

2.  The  South  Vietnamese,  who  until  re- 
cently have  either  flown  or  controlled  most 
of  the  close-support  missions,  are  neither 
trained  nor  equipped  for  the  split-second  co- 
ordination that  is  vital  to  close  air-support 
missions.  On  many  occasions,  the  In- 
stantaneous communications  so  essential  to 
success  have  been  hung  up  on  the  simple 
problem  of  language. 

3.  The  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  have  been 
at  loggerheads  for  years  over  their  respec- 
tive roles  In  close-support  missions.  The 
Army  would  prefer  to  have  its  own  air  wing. 
The  Air  Force  has  never  wanted  to  face  up 
to  the  business  of  supporting  troops  100 
yards  beyond  the  front  lines.  Instead,  It 
prefers  the  broader  tactical  view  of  battle- 
field interdiction  stretching  thousands  of 
yards  ahead.  Thus  it  has  not  provided  the 
Army  in  Vietnam  with  the  intimate  support 
the  Army  needs. 

Integration  of  forces  is  the  key  to  the  alr- 
ground-hellcopter  complexity.  The  one  U.S. 
armed  service  which  has  worked  at  and  solved 
this  complexity  is  the  Marine  Corps.  It  has 
its  own  infantry,  planes  and  copters  and  op- 
erates them  as  an  integrated  force.  The 
Marines  pioneered  the  use  of  the  helicopter 
as  a  transport  vehicle  In  assault  situations 
supported  by  closely  striking  aircraft.  Only 
recently  have  the  Marines  entered  Vietnam 
In  any  strength.    But  the  helicopter  crews. 


such  as  crew  chief  Farley  and  gunner  Hoillen, 
have  been  on  the  scene  longer.  Like  the  hun.^ 
dreds  of  Army  copter  crews,  the  Marines 
know  that  they  urgently  need  the  full  range 
of  weapons  to  do  the  Job.  They  have  hell- 
copters  in  Vietnam  but,  up  to  last  week,  had 
not  been  permitted  to  bring  their  own  planes 
in  to  round  out  the  team. 

In  his  speech  last  week.  President  Johnson 
held  out  two  big  carrots  to  the  Vietnamese 
Communists — an  offer  to  enter  into  "un- 
conditional negotiation"  for  a  settlement  of 
the  war  and  a  billion-dollar  aid  program  for 
the  area  involved.  Despite  U.S.  air  attacks 
against  key  military  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietcong  have  shown  no  tangible 
signs  of  giving  up.  This  means  the  United 
States  must  prepare  itself  to  fight  on.  So 
let  it  be  said  again:  the  United  States  must 
make  more  effective  use  of  the  one  weapon 
In  South  Vietnam  which  has  probably  spelled 
the  difference  so  far  between  defeat  and  vic- 
tory— the  helicopter.  There  are  now  some 
400  U.S.  helicopters  In  South  Vietnam.  More 
are  needed — and  will  be  on  their  way.  But 
the  shocking  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
yet  applied  the  most  sophisticated  skills  of 
weaponry  at  our  command  to  the  vital  copter 
missions. 


THE  POLL  TAX 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tues- 
day, April  27,  entitled  "The  Poll  Tax," 
by  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  a  former  professor 
of  economics  at  Princeton  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Poll  Tax — States  Should  Have  Right 
To  Use  It  To  Raise  Revenue 
(By  Harley  L.  Lutz) 

The  voting  rights  bill  of  1965  now  contains 
provisions  intended  to  forbid  the  levy  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  registration  for 
voting  in  State  or  local  elections.  The  24th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  already  has 
eliminated  this  requirement  in  the  case  of 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

The  proposal  is  the  latest  In  a  long  list  of 
actions  taken  to  Impose  the  Federal  will  on 
the  States.  The  amendment  and  the  bill 
are  products  of  a  nationwide  emotional  orgy 
which  has  inhibited  an  objective  approach. 
The  bill  raises  important  constitutional  is- 
sues involving  Federal-State  relations,  and 
also  the  basic  right  and  authority  of  the 
States  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  These 
matters  must  be  left  to  the  courts.  The 
purpose  here  Is  to  say  a  few  kind  words  for 
the  poll  tax. 

First,  a  poll  tax  Is  authorized  and  used  in 
more  States  than  may  be  generally  known. 
The  1964  edition  of  State  Tax  Guide,  pub- 
lished by  Commerce  Clearing  House,  lists  23 
States  in  which  a  poll  tax  is  part  of  the  tax 
law.  In  the  Guide's  brief  summaries  of  State 
constitutional  provisions  relating  to  taxation, 
a  poll  tax  Is  mentioned  In  four.  Including 
Texas.  Ten  States  authorize  poll  tax  for 
local  use  only— that  is,  by  counties,  cities 
and  towns  and  school  districts.  Constitu- 
tional prohibition  of  the  tax  occurs  In  four 
States. 

Second,  the  poll  tax  can  be  a  useful,  even 
If  minor,  source  of  revenue  in  States  whlca 
lack  a  large  accumulation  of  wealth  and  flow 
of  Income.  The  following  figures,  from  the 
Commerce  Clearing  House  document  citw 
above,  compare  reported  poll  tax  receipts 
and  death  taxes — on  Inheritances  and/or  es- 
tates— for  State  fiscal  years  ending  on  some 
date  in  1964.  Local  collections  are  not  com- 
piled. 
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[In  thousands] 


State 

Reported  receipts 
from — 

Poll   tai 

Death 
taxes 

$290 

733 

1,393 

2,074 

792 

1,826 

753 

$992 

58 

im^hirfi         ....--.-«- 

1,994 

13,177 

1,173 

7,434 

3,545 

Alabama. 
Alaska... 
Sew  Har 
Texas — 
Vermont. 
Virginia- 


Even  with  the  casual,  "sliver  offering"  kind 
of  administration  found  In  most  places,  the 
poll  tax  returns  shown  above  are  surprising. 
State  and  local  officials  have  often  come  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  hat  In  hand  for  Federal 
grants  in  amounts  no  greater  than  these 
haphazard  collections  of  poll  tax. 

Third,  the  argument  that  a  poll  tax  is  re- 
gressive is  threadbare.  The  entire  system  of 
market  prices  Is  regressive  In  the  same  sense. 
So,  also,  are  property  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and 
the  long  list  of  fees,  licences,  and  other  pub- 
lic charges.  The  objection  Is  not  worthy  of 
consideration,  for  it  is  Invoked  only  when 
there  Is  an  Ideological  bias  to  be  supported. 

NOT  CAUSE  OF  PROBLEM 

Fourth,  the  poll  tax,  even  where  levied  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting,  is  not  the  real  cause 
of  the  current  racial  troubles.  Rather,  this 
cause  has  been  the  deliberate  refusal  on 
racial  grounds,  In  some  places,  to  accept  and 
process  applicants  for  registration.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  these  rejected  applicants 
refused  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  or  that  It  was  the 
principal  basis  of  complaint.  Nevertheless, 
everybody  has  Joined  In  the  hue  and  cry 
against  the  poll  tax  and  against  any  other 
voting  test  or  qualification  that  a  State  might 
establish. 

A  comparison  of  the  licensing  of  car  driv- 
ers and  of  registering  voters  is  apropos.  For 
this  comparison  we  assume  that  a  poll  tax 
would  be  levied.  Then,  in  both  cases,  there 
is  a  revenue  purpose.  In  both  cases  a  con- 
stitutional right  Is  involved,  for  the  right  to 
own  and  use  property.  Including  an  automo- 
bile, is  as  fully  assured  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution  as  the  right  to  vote.  Property 
Tights  are  Just  as  important  as  the  right  to 
vote.  The  objective  of  the  control  measures, 
in  both  cases,  is  to  apply  certain  tests  where- 
by may  be  determined  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant  to  exercise  the  privilege  sought. 

Some  curious  facts  and  contrasts  are  at 
once  apparent.  All  States  require  drivers  to 
have  valid  licenses  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 
To  obtain  a  license,  most  States  require 
satisfactory  completion  of  some  sort  of  writ- 
ten and  or  oral  examination  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  motor  vehicle  law  and  Its 
regulations.  This  Involves  a  degree  of  lit- 
eracy sufficient  to  enable  the  applicant  to 
read  and  understand  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  law  and  regulations,  and  to  write  cor- 
rect answers  to  questions.  A  road  test  Is  also 
required  and  a  minimal  physical  examination 
is  usually  given. 

The  details  of  these  requirements  vary  con- 
siderably among  the  States,  but  no  one 
questions  the  right  of  any  State  to  apply 
standards  and  make  tests  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  those  to  whom  driver's 
licenses  will  be  Issued.  No  one  argues  against 
the  periodic  charge  collected  to  keep  a  driv- 
er's license  in  good  standing.  No  one  seri- 
ously contends  that  the  various  tests  are 
too  severe,  or  that  they  are  loaded  or  rigged 
in  any  way.  It  has  never  been  alleged  that 
applicants  have  been  denied  opportunity  to 
take  the  tests  on  grounds  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation, or  that  applicants  have  been  failed 
on  such  grounds  rather  than  on  objective 
grading.  No  rejected  applicant  has  ever 
charged  infringement  of  his  constitutional 
right. 


In  contrast  to  the  regulation  and  control 
by  the  State  over  the  Individual's  constitu- 
tional right  to  own  and  use  specific  prop- 
erty— an  automobile — Is  the  comparatively 
lax  attitude  toward  voting.  Most  States 
assume,  without  testing,  at  least  a  minimum 
degree  of  literacy.  Where  specific  tests  have 
been  Introduced  they  have  been  attacked. 
The  constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  its  electors  is  to 
be  nullified.  The  levy  of  a  charge  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  Is  violently  opposed, 
but  no  opposition  of  consequence  could  be 
mustered  against  the  fee  charged  for  a  driv- 
er's license. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  public  safety  re- 
quires supervision  of  motor  vehicle  operation 
and  appropriate  tests  of  driver  fitness.  The 
annual  death  toll  on  the  highways  suggests 
the  need  for  even  tighter  supervision  and 
control  than  now  exists.  Protection  of  life 
is  very  important,  but  so  is  the  protection  of 
our  governmental  Institutions.  Indifference 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  electorate  is  an 
Invitation  to  their  destruction. 

The  contrast  of  attitude  can  be  carried  a 
step  further.  Let  us  grant  that  the  State 
is  equally  Justified  In  testing,  by  appropriate 
methods,  the  competence  of  Its  licensed  car 
drivers  and,  by  other  methods,  the  compe- 
tence of  Its  voters.  There  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained the  complacent  acceptance  of  a 
charge  on  the  driver  and  the  rabid  opposi- 
tion to  a  charge  on  the  voter.  The  case  for 
revenue  need  would  be  equally  pertinent, 
even  If  one  levy  produced  much  more  than 
the  other.  No  good  reason  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  these  diametrically  opposed  at- 
titudes and  It  Is  doubtful  If  one  can  be 
found. 

THE    COEKECT     SOLUTION 

The  analogy  of  the  driver's  license  points 
the  way  to  the  correct  solution  of  the  voter 
registration  problem.  Such  registration 
should  be  administered  in  the  same  un- 
biased, nondiscriminatory  way  as  Is  driver 
registration  under  a  motor  vehicle  law.  A 
State  that  wants  to  apply  qualification  tests 
and  levy  a  charge  for  voter  registration 
should  be  no  more  hampered  and  restricted 
in  so  doing  than  is  now  the  case  with  driver 
registration. 

The  basic  problem  is  not  the  poll  tax 
prerequisite,  but  intimidation  and  discrim- 
ination. The  remedy  for  these  evils  Is  In 
the  courts,  not  In  mob  violence  or  hasty,  Ill- 
considered  Federal  legislation.  The  dispatch 
of  a  swarm  of  Federal  officers  Into  designated 
districts  is  not  likely  to  promote  a  calm,  un- 
emotional local  attitude. 

Fifth,  it  is  not  contended  here  that  every 
State  should  have  a  poll  tax.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  any  State  desiring  to  use  this 
method  of  taxation  should  be  entirely  free  to 
do  so.  The  Federal  restrictions,  present  and 
Intended,  would  apply  only  to  the  levy  of  poll 
tax  as  a  voting  prerequisite  in  all  elections. 
State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal.  At  one 
time  a  considerable  number  of  States  had 
this  requirement  but  the  number  Is  now 
down  to  four.  There  Is  no  assurance,  how- 
ever, that  the  Invasion  of  a  new  batch  of 
Federal  officers  will  be  confined  to  these 
States. 

Freedom  to  use  a  poll  tax  Implies  freedom 
to  employ  appropriate  measures  of  enforce- 
ment. Effective  administration  of  any  tax 
requires  some  sort  of  leverage  whereby  the 
collector  can  enforce  payment.  Very  few 
people  would  pay  the  full  amount  of  any  tax. 
on  time.  If  it  were  a  purely  voluntary  matter. 
The  enforcement  devices  most  generally  used 
are  distraint,  fines,  and  Jail  sentences.  For 
example,  failure  to  pay  real  property  tax 
establishes  a  tax  Hen  on  the  property,  which 
may  be  sold  after  a  stated  period  of  delin- 
quency to  satisfy  the  tax  claim. 

In  Massachtisetts  and  New  Jersey  the  law 
provides,  in  the  case  of  nonpayment  of  per- 
sonal property  tax,  that  the  sheriff  "shall 
seize  the  body  of  the  delinquent  and  hold  It 


In  safe  and  secxire  custody,"  which  means. 
In  layman  language,  to  put  him  In  Jail.  There 
are  no  recorded  cases  of  a  delinquent  getting 
closer  than  the  Jail  door,  which  testifies  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  procedure.  Federal  In- 
come tax  evasion  is  punished  by  fines  and 
Jail  sentences,  and  there  are  numerous  Fed- 
eral guests  on  these  counts. 

Collection  leverage  through  deprivation  of 
a  privilege  In  the  event  of  default,  or  by 
making  pursuit  of  a  given  activity  contin- 
gent on  payment.  Is  also  quite  general.  For 
example,  no  motor  vehicle  may  be  legally 
operated  on  a  public  highway  without  pay- 
ment of  a  specified  registration  fee.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  unlawful  without  ap- 
propriate licenses.  The  list  could  be  ex- 
tended Indefinitely.  All  of  these  charges  are 
for  revenue  purposes,  a  corollary  Intent  be- 
ing, tisually  some  form  of  regulation  In  the 
public  Interest.  In  a  given  State  the  cost 
of  a  particular  fee,  license,  or  permit  is  the 
same  for  all  regardless  of  economic  status 
or  other  criterion. 

COLLECTION     METHODS    VAET 

In  some  States  the  leverage  for  poll  tax 
collection  is  payment  of  property  tax,  the 
former  being  payable  on  the  due  date  for 
the  latter.  This  tends  to  limit  the  poll  tax  to 
property  owners.  In  other  States  payment  of 
poll  tax  has  been  collectible  at  the  time  of 
voter  registration.  This  is,  obviously,  a  stra- 
tegic point  at  which  to  enforce  collection. 
The  practice  has  become  so  entangled,  how- 
ever, in  all  manner  of  emotional,  even 
hysterical,  complications  as  to  obscure  the 
basic  purposes  which  should  prevail. 

To  put  the  case  on  Its  proper  and  only 
Justifiable  ground.  It  Is  contended  that  the 
sole  reason  for  levy  of  a  poll  tax  by  any 
State  or  Its  subdivisions  should  be  to  obtain 
revenue:  and,  further,  that  in  any  State 
where  the  tax  is  imposed  for  that  purpose, 
there  is  justification  for  utilizing  a  con- 
venient, effective  checkpoint  at  which  to 
secure  maximum  collection  at  lowest  cost. 
Even  if  the  law  were  to  provide  that  all 
persons  aged  21  and  over  should  pay  the 
tax,  no  collection  leverage  of  universal  ap- 
plication would  be  feasible.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  settle  for  some  broadly  appli- 
cable device,  and  exercise  of  the  franchise 
commends  itself  for  the  purpose. 

The  conclusion  is  that  a  serious  mistake 
has  been,  and  is  being  made,  in  outlawing 
the  poll  tax.  In  addition  to  Its  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  government.  Including  the  cost 
of  elections.  It  would  be  a  useful  part  of  the 
screening  whereby  the  election  process  could 
be  improved.  Willingness  to  pay  a  small 
charge  in  order  to  vote  could  Induce  more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  issues,  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  candidate  qualifications,  and 
more  prudent  regard  for  the  use  of  public 
f  imds.  Indeed,  registration  and  voting  might 
be  Increased  In  relation  to  the  eligible  popu- 
lation, for  It  Is  axiomatic  that  whatever  costs 
something  Is  more  highly  prized  than  that 
which  costs  nothing.  The  so-called  second- 
class  citizens  would  then  be  those  who  were 
too  stingy  to  pay  or  too  indifferent  to  their 
obligations  as  citizens  to  make  the  effort. 


FIFTH  AN1«VERSARY  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
TOGO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today,  April  27,  marks  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  on  which  the  West 
African  Republic  of  Togo  gained  full  in- 
dependence from  France,  which  had  ex- 
ercised trusteeship  for  the  former  Ger- 
man colony  since  after  World  War  I.  On 
this  landmark  in  this  young  Republic's 
history,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  President  Nicholas  Gru- 
nitzky.   to   Togo's   Ambassador   to   the 
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United  States,  Dr.  Robeit  Ajavon,  and 
to  the  people  of  Togo. 

I  might  note  that  Ambassador  Ajavon, 
although  experienced  in  public  affairs, 
is  a  relatively  newcomer  to  Washington's 
diplomatic  corps,  having  arrived  here  at 
the  end  of  last  summer.  Since  his  ar- 
rival he  has  fostered  the  good  relations 
that  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
with  Togo  during  the  last  5  years. 

Our  good  relations  with  Togo  are  based 
on  the  sound  principle  of  common  in- 
terests. Among  the  goals  we  both  de- 
sire, in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  are  those 
of  national  independence,  noninterfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country, 
and  economic  and  social  development. 
I  am  happy  that  our  two  governments 
are  working  toward  these  goals  together. 

For  example,  the  United  States  and 
the  Govenmient  of  Togo  established  a 
school  for  training  young  Togolese  in 
i-ural  development  practices  a  few  years 
ago.  The  first  gi-aduates  of  this  institu- 
tion will  soon  be  working  with  their 
neighbors  in  the  fields  and  villages,  show- 
ing them  how  to  help  themselves.  This 
training  is  most  beneficial  in  the  north- 
ern region  of  the  country,  where  the  vil- 
lages have  had  less  contact  with  modern 
agricultural  practices  than  their  fellow 
citizens  on  the  coast. 

We  have  also  helped  to  establish  a 
center  to  train  operators  and  mechanics 
of  hea^T  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance equipment.  Although  programs 
somewhat  like  this  one  are  being  under- 
taken in  other  African  countries,  the 
Togo  project  is  a  bit  special.  There,  the 
center  has  been  established  specifically 
to  serve  all  the  French-speaking  African 
countries  in  the  area.  The  first  graduat- 
ing class  of  this  school  includes  more 
young  men  from  outside  Togo  than 
Togolese  themselves.  The  experience  of 
learning  their  trade  side  by  side  with 
Africans- of  other  nationalities  will  have 
a  positive  effect  on  Africa's  progress  to- 
ward unity  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  Senate 
when  I  say  that  we  are  pleased  that  the 
new  nation  has  progressed  far  in  these 
5  years.  We  are  proud  to  join  the  people 
of  Togo  on  this  anniversary,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  ever-strengthening  ties 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  which  we 
have  enjoyed  for  5  years. 


OUTLAWING  OF  POLL  TAXES  AS 
VOTING  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
STATE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been,  and  I  am  sure 
there  will  continue  to  be,  considerable 
discussion  over  section  9  of  the  voting 
rights  bill,  the  section  outlawing  poll 
taxes  as  a  requirement  of  voting  in  State 
elections,  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
added  to  the  bill  2  weeks  ago. 

No  one  who  believes  in  protecting  the 
right  to  vote  says  that  poll  taxes  are 
good,  or  that  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  The  dis- 
cussion is  over  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  field. 

I  made  a  speech  on  this  subject  before 
the  Easter  recess,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  man  who  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Nation's  leading  authority  on  con- 


stitutional law.  Prof.  Paul  Freund,  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  replied  to 
me  that  he  agreed  completely  with  the 
position  I  took.    He  said,  in  part : 

I  believe  you  are  on  sound  ground  In 
arguing  that  even  If  the  Supreme  Court  had 
given  more  clearance  than  it  has  to  the  poll 
tax  under  constitutional  attack,  it  is  never- 
theless open  to  Congress  to  legislate  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  strike 
down  in  a  marginal  area  what  the  Court 
declined  to  strike  down  of  its  own  ac- 
cord •  ♦  ♦.  It  is  the  judgment  and  findings 
of  Congress,  based  on  a  legislative  record 
more  adequate  than  may  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  lawsuit,  that  will  be  respected 
by  the  Court.  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
under  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  that 
cannot  be  avoided  by  forcing  issues  of  voting 
rights  into  the  courts  without  the  benefit 
of  congressional  declarations  of  policy, 
experience,  and  Judgment. 

I  hope  Senators  will  give  the  most 
serious  attention  to  the  judgment  of  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  entire  life  study- 
ing the  Court — the  man  who  is  editor 
in  chief  of  the  "History  of  the  Supreme 
Court"  that  Congress  itself  authorized 
and  funded — the  man  who  knows,  from 
a  lifetime  of  study  how  the  Couit  would 
react  to  a  law  we  pass.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  Professor  Freund's 
letter  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  21, 1965. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy  of  youj-  speech  on  the 
poll  tax.  It  is  a  magnificent  statement,  and 
if,  as  I  trust,  the  measure  is  enacted,  I  am 
sure  that  your  cogent  and  eloquent  argu- 
ment will  be  highly  persuasive  in  the  courts. 

No  doubt  your  antagonists  will  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  poll  tax  has  not  been 
struck  down  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend, 
ments  as  an  arbitrary  or  pseudoqualifica- 
tlon  for  voting  or  an  implicitly  discrimina- 
tory device.  I  believe  you  are  on  sound 
ground  in  arguing  that  even  if  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  had  given  more  clearance  than  it  has 
to  the  poll  tax  under  such  a  constitutional 
attack,  it  is  nevertheless  open  to  Congress 
to  legislate  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  strike  down  in  a  marginal  area  what 
the  Court  declined  to  strike  down  of  its  own 
accord. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  congressional 
power  under  other  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  familiar.  In  the  field  of  intergov- 
ernmental tax  immunity.  Congress  can  grant 
immunity  to  Federal  agencies  beyond  the 
point  where  the  Court  would  have  found  im- 
munity to  exist.  Congress  can  protect  In- 
terstate commerce  from  State  regulation  or 
taxation  beyond  the  limits  theretofore  drawn 
by  the  Court.  A  striking  example  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  statute  forbidding  State 
Income  taxes  on  interstate  business  In  the 
absence  of  specified  activities  within  the 
taxing  State;  this  statute  was  deliberately 
designed  to  overcome  a  series  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  See  Public  Law  86- 
272,  73  Stat.  555  (1959).  The  14th  and  15th 
amendments  contain  a  "necessary  and 
proper"  clause  fully  as  enabling  as  that  ap- 
plicable to  other  classes  of  congressional 
power.  In  a  marginal  area  it  Is  the  judge- 
ment and  findings  of  Congress,  based  on  a 
legislative  record  more  adequate  than  may 
have  been  presented  in  a  lawsuit,  that  will 
be  respected  by  the  Court.  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  forc- 


ing issues  of  voting  rights  Into  the  courts 
without  the  benefit  of  congressional  declara- 
tions of  policy,  experience,  and  judgment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  A.  Freund. 


HIGHER  POWERED  RADIO 
TRANSMISSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15, 1965, 1  joined  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ  in  sponsoring 
Senate  Resolution  88.  This  resolution 
would  express  the  seiise  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission should  not  adopt  or  promulgate 
rules  to  peimit  or  otherwise  allow  any 
radio  station  operating  on  a  frequency  in 
the  standard  broadcast  band  to  operate 
on  a  regular  or  other  basis  with  power  in 
excess  of  50,000  watts. 

Senate  Resolution  88  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  where  it 
now  awaits  consideration.  I  understand 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  not  yet  submitted  its  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  maximum  authorized  power  for 
U.S.  standard  broadcast  stations  has  been 
maintained  at  50,000  watts  for  almost  35 
years.  This  power  "ceiling"  has  made  it 
possible  for  large  numbers  of  stations  to 
operate  without  unreasonable  interfer- 
ence, so  that  the  United  States  now  en- 
joys an  alltime  optimum  of  radio  service 
in  terms  of  coverage,  numbers  of  stations. 
and  diversity  of  significant  local  services. 
Nevertheless,  a  proposal  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  a  dozen  large  broadcasters 
having  the  present  advantages  of  50,000- 
watt  power  and  exclusive  use  of  specilic 
broadcast  frequencies,  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  employ  superpower  of  as  much 
as  750,000  watts  on  these  frequencies. 
Their  proposal  would  undo  a  great  deal 
of  the  complex  radio  allocations  frame- 
work which  has  been  established  over  the 
years. 

The  proponents  of  this  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary  privilege  cannot  cite  any 
real  need  for  granting  superpower  privi- 
leges. I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal  for 
superpower  stations  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons :  First,  it  would  be  damaging  to  small 
business  operators  of  radio  stations.  The 
use  of  additional  power  on  any  U.S. 
standard  broadcast  frequencies  would  re- 
sult in  widespread  interference  to  domes- 
tic stations— most  of  which  are  small 
operators. 

In  addition  to  this  interference  on  the 
airwaves,  these  superpower  stations 
would  further  encroach  upon  the  adver- 
tising sources  of  smaller  local  and  re- 
gional stations.  I  am  sure  that  ways 
would  be  found  to  attract  more  and  more 
national  advertisers  to  the  super  sta- 
tions, to  the  detriment  of  the  low-power 
small  business  stations.  Such  a  result 
would  serve  no  purpose  except  economic 
concentration  in  the  radio  broadcasting 
industry. 

Secondly,  superpower  stations  in  the 
United  States  might  encourage  a  txena 
in  Caribbean  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries toward  correspondingly  higher 
power.  Thus,  it  could  eventually  resuii 
in  untold  interference  to  existing  U.&- 
service. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciple   of    the    International    Telecom- 
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munication  Convention— ratified  in  Oc- 
tober 196L  This  principle  restncts 
radiated  power  of  standard  broadcast 
stations  to  a  level  necessary  to  render 
service  within  national  boundaries. 
Both  the  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement  and  the  United 
States-Mexican  Treaty  also  adhere  to 
this  principle.  To  suggest  abandonment 
of  this  fundamental  standard  is  directly 
contrary  to  all  our  interests.  It  would 
pl",o  be  directly  contrary  to  our  current 
efforts  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
superpower  stations  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  and  Costa  Rica.  Moreover.  I  am 
told  that  this  would  cause  extensive  in- 
terference— on  each  channel  involved 
and  on  six  adjacent  frequencies— to 
Canadian  and  Mexican  stations.  Such 
interference  could  be  harmful  to  both 
"roundwave  and  sky  wave  coverage. 
"  At  present,  the  United  States  enjoys 
class  I-A  priority  on  a  number  of  fre- 
quencies. This  is  based  in  large  meas- 
ure on  assignments  made  at  the  time  the 
above  treaties  were  negotiated,  and  we 
then  had  no  superpower  stations  in  op- 
eration. By  initiating  superpower  op- 
erations, we  might  cause  a  reopening  of 
the  matter  of  priority  and  the  United 
States  might  well  lose  some  of  its  priori- 
ties in  new  negotiations. 

Fundamental  changes,  .such  as  super- 
power for  a  dozen  U.S.  clear-channel 
stations,  might  encourage  requests  for  a 
wholesale  revision  of  present  treaties 
governing  frequency  allocations  among 
North  American  and  Central  American 
nations. 

The  severely  adverse  effects  on  domes- 
tic broadcast  service  of  this  unwarranted 
and  hazardous  proposal  are  clear.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  the  threat  to  hard-won 
international  agreements  is  equally 
great;  and  these  agreements  must  not  be 
jeopardized  by  unneeded  and  unneces- 
sary increases  in  radiation  power  for  the 
few  big  broadcasters  who  have  raised  this 
issue. 

Fuithermore,  Mr.  President,  any  de- 
cision to  break  the  50,000-watt  ceiling 
would  immediately  raise  even  more  diffi- 
cult questions.  If,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, the  FCC  should  be  so  unwise  as  to 
conclude  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  better  served  by  licensing  radio  sta- 
tions to  operate  with  power  in  excess  of 
50,000  watts,  these  additional  questions 
would  arise: 

First.  What  should  be  the  new  power 
ceiling? 
Second.  Where  should  the  superpower 
_  stations  be  located? 

Third.  Who  should  be  licensed  to  op- 
erate superpower  stations? 

Although  proposals  pending  before  the 
FCC  request  the  assignment  of  super- 
power to  specific  existing  stations,  it  does 
not  automatically  follow  that  existing 
clear-channel  stations  should  receive 
superpower  privileges. 

Even  if  some  reasons,  so  far  unknown 
to  me,  were  to  persuade  the  Commission 
to  find  a  need  for  the  superpower  radio 
transmission,  this  would  not  end  the 
matter.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to 
determine  how  much  power?  to  be 
granted  to  which  operators?  to  be  oper- 
ated in  what  places?  If  it  should  be- 
come wise  to  broadcast  at  power  above 
50,000  watts,  why  should  it  not  be  wise 
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to  reassign  the  so-called  clear  channels 
and  to  Ucense  a  superpower  station  in 
Alabama  or  in  other  States  which  do 
not  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of  50,000- 
watt  transmission? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  FCC 
should  promptly  reject  proposals  to 
create  superpower  stations.  Such  action 
would  end  the  potential  threat  to  small 
business  operators.  It  would  end  the 
potential  problems  of  international  con- 
flict over  settled  allocations  of  power  and 
frequencies.  It  would  forestall  potential 
controversy  over  the  determination  of  li- 
censees and  the  location  of  stations. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  for 
higher  powered  radio  transmission  in  the 
United  States;  and  I  hope  that  Senate 
Resolution  88.  so  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  receives  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration. 


MILITARY  INSTRUCTOR  SUPPORTS 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  has  been  opposed  by 
the  Defense  Department  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  encourage  men  to  leave  the 
military  service  in  favor  of  receiving  an 
education.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  a  Navy  enlisted  man,  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Vandagriff,  who  was  an  instructor  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  5  years  before  becom- 
ing an  instructor  in  the  U.S.  N&vy. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Vandagriff  states  that 
from  his  experience  he  does  not  believe 
the  possibilities  of  a  cold  war  GI  bill 
would  lure  a  man  out  of  service,  for  that 
decision  is  usually  made  before  a  man  de- 
cides what  he  will  do  when  he  reenters 
civilian  life. 

Because  of  Mr.  Vandagriflfs  experience 
and  the  cogency  of  his  letter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  of  April  9, 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.S.  "Cone"  (DD-866)  , 

Fleet  Post  Office, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  YARBOROt-GH, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  I  have  received 
the  material  you  sent  me  in  regards  to  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  work- 
able plans  for  the  furthering  of  education 
for  the  American  fighting  man  that  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  On  behalf 
of  my  shipmates  and  myself,  I  would  like 
to  say  "Well  done,"  and  have  recommended 
that  If  thev  feel  strongly  for  this  bill  that 
they  write'  their  respective  representative 
In  Washington,  urging  them  to  cast  their 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  sincerely  believe 
as  you  state,  that  this  bill  Is  not  a  "reward" 
but  a  "readjustment"  plan  for  those  who 
want  to  work  In  order  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  Having  been  a  military  instruc- 
tor in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  ahnost  5  years 
prior  to  enlisting  In  the  Navy,  I  find  with 
my  students,  an  amazing  lack  of  formal 
education  (college  level)  due  to  the  lack  of 
necessary  funds  within  their  respective  fam- 
ilies, and  this  type  of  legislation  gives  them 
the  incentive  to"^hetter  themselves,  thereby 
making  themselves  more  useful  to  their 
conununity,  their  Nation,  and  to  themselves. 
Personally,  I  was  the  recipient  of  an  aca- 
demic scholarship  upon  graduation  from 
high  school  but  turned  it  down  for  a  full 


military  career,  but  many  of  the  students 
in  my  high  school  graduating  class  were  not 
so  fortunate  to  obtain  a  scholarship,  there- 
fore were  denied  the  fulfillment  of  their 
education  due  to  the  lack  of  money  to  con- 
tinue. My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  scholarship  and  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  in  a  commissioned  status  upon 
graduation  from  college. 

Upon  talking  with  many  of  my  shipmatee, 
I  find  as  you  have  already  pointed  out  in 
your  hearings  that  the  serviceman  is   not 
going  to  get  out  of  the  service  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bill,  rather  he  has  already 
planned  on  returning  to  civUlan  life,  either 
to  continue  college  or  get  a  Job.    The  por- 
tion of  the  bill  that  states  that  he  may  retain 
his  privileges  until  after  retirement  is  more 
than  an  active  incentive  for  the  young  man 
or  woman  to  remain  In  the  military  service 
until  his  or  her  retirement,  then  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bill.     In  my  views  of  military 
personnel   taking  their  discharge  from  the 
services  instead  of  remaining  Is  that  a  mili- 
tary career  has  not  been  sufficiently  Intro- 
duced    to     these     people     and     they     have 
not  been  sufficiently  Indoctrinated  to  pro- 
duce    the     motivation    needed     for    young 
people  to  remain  In  the  military  services  of 
their   country.     In   my   own   personal   esti- 
mation, the  military  career  for  the  young 
man  or  woman  can  and  Is  more  rewarding 
and  gives  as  much  or  more  personal  satis- 
faction than  any  career  or  vocation  that  I 
can  think  of.    The  life  of  the  serviceman  is 
a  very  hard  one,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, but  when  I  realize  that  the  military 
service  is  essentially  the  largest  company  In 
the  world  and  that  the  uniform  I  wear  makes 
me  proud  of  that  fact,  I  can  walk  down  the 
street  with  my  head  high  and  always  con- 
sider myself  a  No.  1  first-class  citizen.    This 
bill  plus  the  current  pay  boost  Is  just  an- 
other reason  for  me  to  remain  in  the  service. 
As  we  both  know,  the  way  to  a  serviceman's 
heart  is  through  his  pocketbook  and  as  long 
as  Uncle  Sam  keeps  us  on  an  even  plan  with 
our  civilian  counterparts,  our  military  serv- 
ices are  going  to  be  always  well  manned  with 
highly  efficient  and  highly  motivated  per- 
sonnel. 

I  hope  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much  of 
your  valuable  time,  but  I  know  that  you  had 
the  serviceman  In  mind  when  you  introduced 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  We  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 

A  loyal  friend,  a  supporter. 

Arthur  J.  (Jack)  Vandagriff. 


PROFILE   OF   SENATOR   MAGNUSON 

Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Wall  Street  Journal  earlier  this  month 
chose  to  do  a  two-column  portrayal  of 
one  of  our  distinguished  and  well-loved 
colleagues,  Senator  Warren  G.  Magntj- 
soN.    As  one  who  enjoys  serving  under 
him  on  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee.  I  read  with   appreciation  the  de- 
cription  given  by  Dan  Cordtz  in  his  ar- 
ticle, whose  title  reflects  the  affectionate 
manner  in  which  we  regard  him — "The 
Senate's    'Maggie.'  "    I    am    sure    most 
Members  would  agree  with  the  writer 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  indeed  among  the  "most  popular, 
most  influential,  and  most  anonymous 
Members."    His  modesty  has  kept  him 
from  securing  the  full  degree  of  recogni- 
tion he  deserves.    I  am  glad  that  this 
article  brings  to  public  attention  some  of 
the  remarkable  qualities  he  presents,  as 
a  hard-working  and  effective  Member  of 
this  body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  to  which 
I  refer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Senate's  "Maggie" — In  a  Casual  Way, 
Washington's  Magnuson  Gets  Much 
Done 

(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

Washington. — If  a  Senate  poll  were  taken 
to  pick  that  clubby  group's  half-dozen  most 
popular,  most  Influential,  and  most  anony- 
mous Members,  chances  are  that  on  all  three 
lists  would  appear  one  name:  "Maggie." 

That's  the  way  it  would  be  put  down  on 
most  ballots,  too.  For  to  his  affectionate 
colleagues,  the  full  name  of  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson Is  somehow  too  stiff  to  go  with  his 
casual,  unbuttoned  informality.  Even  after 
20  years  as  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  he  exudes  an  air  of 
good  fellowship  that  prompts  total  strangers 
to  call  him  by  his  nickname. 

Presiding  over  a  public  hearing  In  his  bluff, 
rambling  fashion,  chewing  a  big  cigar  and 
with  his  dark-nmmed  spectacles  slipping 
down  his  ruddy  nose,  he  can  appear  a  faintly 
comic  figure.  Grammatical  slips,  mispro- 
nunciations, and  malapropisms  are  not  un- 
known to  him.  and  he  persistently  confuses 
such  terms  as  "balance  of  trade"  and  "bal- 
ance of  payments." 

If  this  manner  occasionally  traps  an  out- 
sider into  taking  Senator  Magnuson  for  less 
than  he  is,  it  doesn't  deceive  his  peers.  His 
name  may  mean  little  to  the  public  outside 
his  home  State,  but  within  the  club  it  carries 
unmistakable  weight.  This  point  is  being 
proved  once  more  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
law  to  require  health  warnings  on  cigarette 
packages.  The  Introduction  of  a  Magnuson 
bill  was  the  signal  for  2  weeks  of  full-dress 
hearings  which  wind  up  today.  If  he  cares 
to  declare  himself,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  whether  the  final  law  applies 
to  cigarette  advertising  as  well  as  package 
labels. 

Senator  Magnuson  s  oflacial  credentials 
alone  guarantee  attention  to  his  views.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  whose  legislative 
jurisdiction  affects  an  estimated  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  Industry  and  commerce;  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  holds  the  purse  strings  of  most  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies;  and  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee, which  doles  out  contributions  to  col- 
leagues at  election  time. 

Senator  Magnuson  also  enjoys  the  special 
status  that  goes  with  long  service  (he  ranks 
eighth  In  seniority) ,  a  place  on  the  Democra- 
tic policy  committee  and  membership  in  the 
Senate's  shadowy  inner  circle.  He  Is  one  of 
the  few  active  remnants  of  the  fading  "es- 
tablishment" which  helped  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son run  the  Senate  for  nearly  8  years.  The 
President  and  Senator  Magnuson,  in  fact, 
share  a  close  personal  friendship  that  goes 
back  almost  to  the  day  In  1937  when  both 
were  sworn  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

president  was  best  man 

"We  came  here  together,  went  to  war 
together,  and  came  back  together,"  the  Sen- 
ator declares  proudly.  He  modestly  omits 
the  fact  that  the  President  served  as  best 
man  last  year  when  Senator  Magnuson  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Jermaine  Peralta,  a  Seattle  widow. 

More  Important  than  official  rank  and 
highly  placed  friends,  though,  is  the  all  but 
universal  fondness  felt  for  Senator  Magnu- 
son by  men  of  the  most  diverse  political 
persuasion.  Conservative  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den,  Democrat  of  Arizona,  who  has  spent 
38  years  in  the  Chamber,  labels  him  "a. 
Senator's  Senator."  (One  popular  defini- 
tion: 'A  man  who,  if  he  can't  help  you  win, 
helps  you  look  good  losing.")  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  declares. 


"  'Maggie'  doesn't  have  an  enemy  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle."  Adds  liberal  Democrat 
Phil  Hart,  of  Michigan:  "He's  Just  one  of  the 
really  nice  guys  in  this  place." 

A  psychiatrist  might  contend  the  60-year- 
old  Senator's  desire  for  friendship  reflects  a 
childhood  Insecurity.  Orphaned  at  the  age 
of  3  weeks,  he  was  adopted  by  a  Swedish 
family  in  Minnesota.  But  at  the  age  of  17, 
he  worked  his  way  West — riding  freight 
trains  and  doing  farm  labor — until  he 
reached  Seattle.  Seven  years  later,  he  had 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Washington  and  its  law  school  and  in  1933 
w.'in  his  first  election,  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Since  then  he  has  been  in  23  more  and 
won  them  all.  although  he  received  the  scare 
of  his  life  in  1962  when  an  unknown  minis- 
ter came  within  45,000  votes  of  turning  him 
out  of  his  Senate  seat. 

Like  many  of  those  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Magnuson  seems  to  find  most  of  his  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  his  fellow  club  members. 
He  plays  poker  with  a  congressional  group 
almost  every  Thursday  night,  attends  foot- 
ball and  baseball  games  with  Senator  Rich- 
ard Russell,  of  Georgia.  A  good  companion, 
he  is  fond  of  telling  funny  stories  about  his 
fellow  Scandinavians.  Before  his  marriage, 
he  was  one  of  the  Capital's  gayer  bachelors: 
now  he  spends  most  evenings  reading  and 
works  at  painting  on  the  weekends.  He  Is 
an  unabashed  sentimentalist,  a  quality  that 
endears  him  to  his  frequently  thick-skinned 
Senate  mates. 

But  popularity  on  Capitol  Hill  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  being  a  pleasant,  amusing, 
nice  guy.  To  get  along,  goes  the  proverb,  go 
along.  And  Senator  MACNtisoN  tries  hard  to 
help  his  colleagues  wherever  possible.  Some 
outside  critics  suggest  he  is  a  bit  too  accom- 
modating and  even  something  of  a  wheeler- 
dealer.  But  the  most  sternly  moralistic 
among  his  fellow  Senators  deny  there  is  any- 
thing sinister  about  his  horse  trading. 

•  'Maggie'  wouldn't  compromise  with  prin- 
ciple," one  realistic  Senate  veteran  says,  "but 
he's  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  looks  for 
a  moral  issue  in  every  little  political  pro- 
posal. He's  not  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire 
He  can  give  a  little  on  most  things.  Some 
of  these  birds  around  here  see  everything  in 
such  categorical  terms,  they  never  have  any 
room  to  maneuver." 

Placing  Senator  Magnuson  within  the 
ideological  spectrum  is  not  easy.  Both  the 
^Vmericans  for  Constitutional  Action  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rate  him, 
on  his  voting  record,  as  a  solid  liberal.  He 
wears  that  badge  proudly,  but  adds  that  he 
is  a  conservative  in  fiscal  matters.  "I 
helped  cut  S6  billion  off  the  Federal  budget 
in  the  last  10  years,"  he  declares.  Some  of 
his  friends  describe  him  as  an  instinctive 
conservative  whose  natural  bent  is  tempered 
by  political  realism  and  a  soft  heart. 

Even  when  he  is  shepherding  an  adminis- 
tration proposal  or  one  of  his  own  through 
his  committee,  moreover,  Senator  Magnuson 
is  always  seeking  the  sort  of  consensus  so 
dear  to  his  friend  in  the  White  House.  And 
if  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get,  he's  quite  con- 
tent to  let  the  matter  rest  until  a  better  day. 
"We  seldom  pass  a  bill  In  the  Commerce 
Committee  that  isn't  pretty  well  agreed  on," 
he  remarks. 

.    NO  armtwister 

Nor  is  such  agreement  the  grudging  result 
of  any  arm  twisting  on  his  part.  The  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  committee  enjoys  broad 
power,  and  more  than  one  has  been  known 
to  use  it  tjranically  at  times.  But  not  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington.  His  per- 
missiveness makes  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  the  most  relaxed  In 
town.  It  encourages  many  members  to  In- 
dulge their  penchant  for  comedy,  and  occa- 
sionally reduces  the  time  schedule  to  a  sham- 
bles. Once  the  doors  are  closed  on  executive 
sessions,  committee  members  say,  their  chair- 
man Is  brisker,  but  never  domineering. 


So  adroitly  has  Senator  Magnuson  steered 
clear  of  controversy  that  he  has  really  only 
been  embroiled  In  a  couple  of  bitter,  knock- 
down battles.  One  was  the  dispute  over  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  dam  in  Idaho'8 
Hells  Canyon  in  1956  and  the  other  was  the 
1959  wrangle  over  Senate  confirmation  of 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. (Senator  Magnuson  suffered  one  of 
his  Infrequent  defeats  when  the  big  dam  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  two  low-level  dams,  but 
he  was  on  the  winning  side  as  Admiral 
Strauss  was  retired  to  private  life.) 

When  he  is  forced  into  the  line  of  fire.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  usually  emerges  magically 
unscathed.  He  pushed  the  public  accommo- 
dations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and  the 
communications  satellite  bill  through  his 
committee  without  alienating  either  the 
southerners,  violently  opposed  to  the  first,  or 
the  liberals,  adamantly  against  the  second. 
Second-ranking  committee  Democrat,  John 
O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  raked  from  both  sides  and  lost  the 
election  for  assistant  majority  leader  partly 
as  a  result. 

But  his  fellow  Senators  don't  Just  like  Sen- 
ator Magnuson;  they  trust  him.  "Everybody 
knows  'Maggie's'  not  out  to  do  anybody  in," 
explains  a  colleague  of  years'  standing.  "He 
has  no  further  political  ambitions,  so  he's 
not  trying  to  take  anything  away  from  some- 
body else.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  liked."  This 
attitude,  plus  his  acceptability  to  L.B.J,  and 
the  Senate's  elders,  was  responsible  for  Sena- 
tor Magnuson 's  selection  (over  then  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey)  as  head  of  the  senatorial 
campaign  committee. 

As  they  trust  his  good  faith,  moreover, 
Senator  Magnuson's  colleagues  also  trust  his 
Instincts  and  judgment.  "I  doubt,"  asserts  a 
strong  liberal,  "that  'Maggie'  ever  read  the 
civil  rights  bill  clear  through.  He  doesn't 
have  a  mind  that  focuses  on  detail  and  nice- 
ties. But  he  came  down  hard  on  the  right 
side."  And  if  he  is  no  deep  thinker,  he  is 
also  far  from  ill  informed  where  his  own 
legislative  specialties  are  concerned. 

reliance  on  staffs 

He  relies  heavily  on  personal  and  commit- 
tee staffs  whose  abilities  are  acknowledged 
by  Democratic  and  Republican  members 
ailke.  (So  many  persons  work  for  Senator 
Magnuson  directly  or  Indirectly  that  one 
long  corridor  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
is  known  as  "Maggie's  alley.")  And  unlike 
many  in  Congress,  he  does  not  spread  him- 
self thin.  He  specializes  In  his  committee's 
concerns,  with  particular  Interest  in  fish- 
eries, merchant  marine,  and  the  like  which 
mean  bread  and  butter  to  his  home  State. 

It's  a  rare  Senator,  therefore,  who  can 
bring  himself  to  turn  Senator  Macnuson 
down  when  he  entreats  support.  "He'll  go 
to  a  fellow  like  John  Stennis,  for  example, 
and  tell  him  how  desperately  the  Pacific 
fishing  industry  needs  help,"  says  an  admir- 
ing associate  ".Stennis  won't  give  a  damn 
one  way  or  another,  but  'Maggie'  will  be  so 
earnest  and  so  determined  that  he'll  figure 
if  'Maggie'  feels  that  strongly  about  It  he 
must  be  right.  Anyway,  the  demand  is  never 
outrageous  and  it  never  involves  taking  some- 
thing away  from  somebody  else.  If  'Maggie' 
usually  gets  what  he  wants.  It's  because  he 
usually  wants  what  he  can  get." 

Nonetheless,  his  modest  goals  have  re- 
.sulted  in  such  legislative  plums  as  a  $10  mil- 
lion Federal  grant  for  the  1962  Seattle 
World's  Fair;  a  chain  of  dams  along  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  Rivers;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  food-for-peace  program  adding 
fish  to  the  surplus  foods  which  can  be  sold 
to  foreign  countries  under  special,  easy  terms. 
(The  only  fish  currently  in  surplus  in  the 
United  States  Just  happens  to  be  pink  salmon, 
most  of  which  is  caught  and  canned  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.)  And  Washington,  23d 
State  in  population,  collects  one  of  every  six 
Federal  public  works  dollars. 
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Many  of  his  contributions,  his  admirers 
say,  go  unnoticed  because  Senator  Magnuson 
avoids  attracting  attention.  In  fact,  his 
manner  of  operating  may  have  been  best  de- 
scribed by  President  Kennedy  when  he  spoke 
at  a  1961  dinner  honoring  Senator  Magnu- 
son's 25th  anniversary  in  Congress. 

"Most  Members  of  the  Senate."  President 
Kennedy  said,  "have  developed  the  art  of 
speaking  with  precision  and  clarity  and  force. 
The  secret  of  Senator  Magnuson's  meteoric 
career  has  been  the  reverse.  He  may  make 
clear  speeches  to  you  on  great  public  occa- 
sions, but  in  Washington  he  speaks  In  the 
Senate  so  quietly  that  few  can  hear  him.  He 
looks  down  at  his  desk — he  comes  Into  the 
Senate  late  in  the  afternoon — he  is  very  hesi- 
tant about  interrupting  other  Members  of 
the  Senate — when  he  rises  to  speak,  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  left — he  sends 
his  messages  up  to  the  Senate  and  everyone 
says,  'What  is  it'  and  Senator  Magnuson 
says,  'It's  nothing  important.'  And  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  is  built." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  AND 
FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing hue  and  cry  in  the  land  for  stricter 
controls  on  the  sale  and  possession  of 
firearms.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
quarrels  with  the  proposition  that,  in 
some  sound  and  sensible  manner,  this 
Nation — or  more  properly  the  several 
States — must  devise  means  of  keeping 
lethal  instruments,  especially  guns,  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  incompetents 
and  the  mentally  ill. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  ends  but  of 
means.  The  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  clauses  in  our  precious  Bill  of  Rights, 
states,  In  full: 

A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
patriotic  and  law-abiding  citizens,  this 
freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  freedom  to  possess  a  weapon 
for  defense  of  home  and  State,  is  no  less 
important,  no  less  sacred  than  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  press,  religion,  assembly 
and  petition  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment.  And,  whatever  one's  per- 
sonal ranking  of  the  values  of  these 
several  freedoms,  no  one  can  gainsay 
that  they  are  alike  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  free- 
doms of  speech  and  press,  though 
couched  in  absolute  terms  in  the  first 
amendment,  are  not  in  fact  absolute. 
I  think  that  few  if  any  citizens  disagree 
with  Justice  Holmes'  famous  dictum 
that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free 
speech  gives  no  one  the  right  to  raise  a 
false  cry  of  "Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 
Similarly,  some  limitations  on  the  right 
to  buy  and  keep  arms  will  be  approved 
by  all  sensible  men.  Reasonable  limita- 
tions are  supported,  indeed,  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
and  by  the  thousands  of  sportsmen's 
and  gun  clubs  throughout  this  broad 
land. 

But,  Mr.  President,  just  as  there  are 
some  citizens  who  would  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  necessity,  and  the  Con- 
stitution in  curbing  freedom  of  speech, 


on  the  ground  that  the  freedom  is  oc- 
casionally abused,  so  there  are  some  citi- 
zens who  would  transgress  reason,  neces- 
sity, and  the  Constitution  in  the  im- 
position of  controls  on  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned,  deeply 
concerned,  that  some  in  this  Nation  and 
perhaps  some  of  us  in  this  body  may  be 
in  danger,  through  overzealousness,  of 
burning  down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats. 

No  one  has  given  more  sincere  and 
prolonged  study  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  firearms  control  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, following  long  investigation  and 
hearings  by  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor sponsored  a  bill  on  firearms  control 
that  won  the  support  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  of  many  sports- 
men, gun  dealers  and  gun  collectors. 
That  bill,  S.  1975,  88th  Congress,  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  but  was  not  acted 
upon.  Senator  Dodd  reintroduced  it  as 
S.  14  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
Congress;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  it 
would  have  again  won  the  support  of  the 
NRA  and  of  millions  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  cherish  their  right  to  sell,  own 
and  sensibly  use  small  firearms. 

However,  for  reasons  not  entirely  clear 
to  me,  the  administration  advanced  an- 
other and  far  more  stringent  bill,  which 
the  Senator  has  now  introduced  with  the 
apparent  intention  that  it  supersede  S. 
14,  his  earlier  bill. 

I  have  received  a  veritable  storm  of 
protest  against  this  new  bill,  S.  1592, 
from  my  constituents  in  Alabama.  In 
response  to  their  wishes,  and  in  evidence 
of  my  own  concern,  I  have  written  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  Dodd  on  the  subject.  In 
my  letter,  I  quoted  in  part  a  circular  let- 
ter sent  on  April  9  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America  to  its  members. 
In  pertinent  part,  the  circular  letter 
stated : 

S.  1592,  the  latest  bill,  prohibits  all  mail- 
order sales  to  individuals  and  permits  such 
sales  only  between  licensed  importers,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.  Thus  it  places  harsh 
and  unreasonable  restrictions  upon  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  wish  to  order  sporting 
firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns)  by  mall,  es- 
pecially those  citizens  who  do  not  have  con- 
venient access  to  licensed  dealers  for  over- 
the-counter  sales. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  his  delegate,  unlim- 
ited power  to  surround  all  sales  of  guns  by 
dealers  with  arbitrary  and  burdensome  regu- 
lations and  restrictions. 

Anyone  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  would  be  required  to  have  a 
$1,000  manufacturer's  license.  Apparently 
this  would  apply  to  a  club  engaged  In  reload- 
ing for  its  members.  Anyone  selling  any 
rifle  ammunition,  even  .22  caliber,  would  be 
compelled  to  have  a  $100  dealer's  license. 
This  would  eliminate  the  usual  hardware  and 
other  small  store  sales. 

If  you  transported  your  rifle  or  shotgun  to 
another  State  for  a  lawful  purpose,  such  as 
hunting,  you  would  have  to  comply  with 
such  burdensome  restrictions  and  red  tape 
as  might  be  required  by  the  regulations. 

A  dealer  could  not  sell  to  a  nonresident  of 
his  State.  This  provision,  and  the  restric- 
tions on  transporting  guns  from  one  State 


to  another,  could  be  unduly  restrictive  on  a 
great  many  people  who  live  near  State 
boundaries  or  those  who  must  go  into  an- 
other State  to  shop. 

A  gun  shipped  for  service  repairs  could 
only  be  shipped  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  then  only  for 
"authorized"  service.  Again,  burdensome 
restrictions  are  threatened. 

A  dealer's  license  could  be  refused  to  an 
applicant  If  the  Treastiry  believes  that  by 
reason  of  business  experience,  financial 
standing,  or  trade  connections,  he  Is  not 
likely  to  operate  In  compliance  with  the  act. 
What  does  this  mean? 

An  Importer  could  not  bring  in  any  new 
firearms  unless  the  Secretary  deems  that 
such  importation  "would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest."    What  does  this  mean? 

This  bill  conceivably  oould  lead  to  ad- 
ministrative decisions  Imposing  such  a  bur- 
den on  the  sale,  possession  and  use  of  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purposes  as  to  totally 
discourage,  and  thus  to  eliminate,  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  all  guns. 

I  expressed  to  Senator  Dodd  my  own 
concern  about  the  bill  and  I  urged  him 
to  hold  exhaustive  hearings  on  it.  I  am 
confident,  Mr.  President  that  if  all  con- 
tending points  of  view  can  be  fully  aired 
in  this  matter,  reason  will  prevail. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 


SECOND   SUPPLEMENTAL   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pei..ding 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  154,  H.R.  7091. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7091)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTTRE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  7091.  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1965. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
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for  1965,  H.R.  7091,  was  reported  to  the 
House  on  Fiiday,  April  2,  and  passed  the 
House  on  Tuesday.  April  6.  The  sub- 
committee in  the  Senate  commenced 
hearings  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  and  con- 
cluded its  hearings  on  Wednesday,  April 
14. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  totaled 
$2,118,333,083;  the  committee  recom- 
mendations total  $2,257,869,415.  I  should 
like  to  describe  briefly  the  bill  as  reported 
with  appropriate  references  to  the 
changes  to  the  House  bill  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

The  reported  bill  includes: 

The  sum  of  $613.2  million,  or  27  per- 
cent, is  for  increased  pay  costs  for  the 
military  and  civilian  employees.  The  de- 
tails of  the  amounts  will  be  found  in  title 
m  and,  except  for  the  addition  of  Senate 
items,  the  committee  recommendations 
are  identical  with  the  House  bill. 

The  sum  of  $407.9  million,  or  18  per- 
cent, is  for  grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance.  The  committee  recom- 
mendations and  the  House  bill  provide 
the  full  amount  of  the  supplemental 
funds  requested. 

The  sum  of  $352,3  million,  or  16  per- 
cent, is  for  financing  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program  through 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  House  bill  pro- 
posed a  total  of  $344.3  million.  The  de- 
tails are  to  be  found  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 

The  sum  of  $250  million,  or  11  percent. 
Is  for  the  first  installment  of  the  U.S. 
share  in  the  investment  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The 
House  bill  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations provide  the  full  amount 
of  the  request. 

The  svmi  of  $150  million,  or  7  percent, 
is  for  veterans'  compensations  and  pen- 
sions. The  House  bill  includes  $108  mil- 
lion. An  additional  supplemental  re- 
quest for  $42  million  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  after  the  House  had  approved 
the  original  supplemental  request. 

The  sum  of  $103  million,  or  5  percent, 
is  for  the  manpower  development  and 
training  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  House  bill  provides  $75  mil- 
lion of  a  requested  $103  million.  The 
committee  recommendations  would  re- 
store the  $28  million  reduction  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  sum  of  $100  million,  or  4  percent, 
is  to  provide  additional  capital  for  the 
revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  committee  recom- 
mendations and  the  House  bill  include 
the  full  amount  of  the  supplemental 
request. 

The  sum  of  $36.7  million,  or  1  percent, 
is  for  repair,  replacement,  and  so  forth, 
of  Federal  facilities  damaged  in  the  west 
coast  floods  and  other  disasters.  The 
amounts  recommended  herein  and  pro- 
vided also  in  the  House  bill  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  budget  requests. 

The  sum  of  $35  million,  or  1  percent,  is 
to  replenish  the  President's  disaster  re- 
lief fund.  The  committee  has  increased 
the  S25  million  allowed  in  the  House  bill 
by  $10  million  in  view  of  recent  disasters 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  items  just  referred  to  total 
$2,043.1  million,  approximately  90  per- 


cent of  the  $2,258  million  recommended 
by  the  committee.  These  items,  as  well 
as  those  comprising  the  remaining  10 
percent,  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  amounts  referred  to 
above,  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  reported  by  the  committee,  includes 
$250  million  for  Federal-aid  highways, 
to  be  derived  from  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  that  in  substance  is  the 
bill.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions.  However,  before  I  do  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text;  provided,  however,  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  agreement  to  this 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Re- 
search", to  strike  out  "$2,860,000"  and  insert 
"$3,109,000";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "con- 
trol", to  strike  out  "$2,176,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,417,000";  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
"eradication",  to  insert  "and  including 
$100,000  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
screw- worm  barrier  zone  to  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia with  cost-sharing  from  State  and  local 
sources  of  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  irradiation  and  release 
of  the  screw-worm  flies";  and  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "inspection",  to  strike  out 
"51,047,000"  and   insert   "$1,137,000". 

On  page  4,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

"PEACE    CORPS 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $1,858,000  shall  be  available 
in  the  appropriation  for  'Peace  Corps'  for 
administrative  and  program  support  costs." 

On  page  5,  line  8.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$1,932,000"  and  insert 
"$2,874,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $942,000 
shall  be  for  helicopter  operations  dviring  the 
current  fiscal  year". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  after  the  word  "relief", 
to  strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  insert  "$35,- 
000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Utah", 
to  strike  out  "$4,055,000"  and  insert 
"$4506,000". 

On  page  7,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Service", 
to  strike  out  "$1,331,500"  and  Insert 
"$4,166,500". 

On  page  7,  after  line  13,  to  insert: 

"FEDERAL-STATE  TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"For  matching  grants  to  States  for  author- 
ized training  and  related  activities,  and  for 
expenses  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governmental  or  public  bodies 
(including  studies  and  publication  of  infor- 
mation), as  authorized  by  title  VIII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  (20  U.S.C.  801-805), 
$5,050,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses." 

At  the  top  of  page  8,  to  insert: 

"FELLOWSHIP    FOR    CITY    PLANNING    AND    TTSBAN 
STUDIES 

"For  fellowships  for  city  planning  and 
urban  studies  as  authorized  by  section  810  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (20  U.S.C.  811). 
$515,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses." 


On  page  8,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"URBAN    RENEWAL  FUND    (LIQUIDATION  OP  CON- 
TRACT    AUTHORIZ  ATIO  N ) 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Urban  re- 
newel  fund  (liquidation  of  contract  author- 
ization) ',  $30,000,000." 

On  page  8,  line  14,  to  strike  out  "$13,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$8,320,000". 

On  page  8,  line  21,  after  the  word  "pen- 
sions", to  strike  out  "$108,000,000"  and  insert 
"$150,000,000". 

On  page  9,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

"VETERANS  REOPENED  INSURANCE  FUND 

"All  premiums  and  collections  on  insurance 
issued  pursuant  to  section  725  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  credited  to  the 
'Veterans  reopened  insurance  fund',  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  that  section,  and  all  pay- 
ments on  such  Insurance  and  on  any  total 
disability  provisions  attached  thereto  shall 
be  made  from  that  fund,  notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  that  section:  Provided, 
That  for  actuarial  and  accounting  purposes, 
the  assets  and  liabilities  (inclMding  liability 
for  repayment  of  advances  hereinafter  au- 
thorized and  adjustment  of  premiums)  at- 
tributable to  each  insured  group  established 
under  said  section  725  shall  be  separately 
determined:  Provided  further,  That  such 
amounts  of  the  'Veterans  special  term  Insur- 
ance fund'  as  may  hereafter  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  actuarial  liabilities  of  that 
fund,  incKiding  contingency  reserves,  shall 
be  available  for  transfer  to  the  'Veterans  re- 
opened insurance  fund'  as  needed  to  provide 
initial  capital;  Provided  further,  That  any 
amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  and  shall  bear  interest  payable  to 
the  Treasury  at  rates  established  in  accord- 
ance with  section  725(d)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code." 

On  page  11,  line  18,  after  the  word  "pro- 
tection", to  insert  a  comma  and  "including 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  travel  and  transpor- 
tation of  persons,". 

On  page  11,  line  21,  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", to  insert  a  comma  and  "in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $8,000  for  travel  and 
transportation  of  persons,",  and  in  line  23, 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  "$580,000"  and  insert  "$1,300,000". 

On  page  12,  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "$10,375,000"  and  Insert 
"$10,285,000";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$4,805,000"  and  in- 
sert "$4,895,000";  and  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "proportionately",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
demnation of  any  land  for  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Wyoming." 

On  page  13,  line  19,  after  the  word  "re- 
search", to  strike  out  "$550,000"  and  insert 
"$800,000". 

On  page  14,  line  14.  to  strike  out 
"$985,000"  and  Insert  "$2,825,000". 

On  page  15,  line  20,  after  the  word  "activ- 
ities", to  strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and  insert 
"$103,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
servicemen",  to  strike  out  "$14,000,000"  and 
insert  "$11,000,000,  together  with  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  charged 
to  the  subsequent  year  appropriation  for 
benefit  payments  for  any  period  subsequent 
to  May  31  of  the  year." 

On  page  17,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

"SALARIES     AND     EXPENSES 

"Amounts  available  for  any  activity  under 
appropriations  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965,  shall 
also  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 
under to  the  extent  needed  in  preparing  for 
and  carrying  out  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965." 
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on  page  17,  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE 

"Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 
"Not  to  exceed  $820,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  head  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965,  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1966,  for  construction  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  control  and  abatement 
of  acid  mine  drainage." 
On  page  18,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

"SOCIAL    SECURTTY     ADMINISTRATION 

•'Limitatio7i  on  salaries  and  expenses 
"Amounts  available  for  any  activity  under 
appropriations  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,   1965,  shall 
'Vso  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 
under to  the  extent  needed  in  preparing  for 
and  carrying  out  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965." 
On  page  19,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

"senate" 
On  page  19,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 
■  For  payment  to  Gladys  A.  Johnston,  widow 

of  Olln  D.  Johnston,  late  a  Senator  from  the 

State  of  South  Carolina,  $30,000." 
On  page  19,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

"CONTINGENT    EXPENSES    OF    THE    SENATE 

"Folding  documents 
For  an   additional   amount   for   'Folding 
Documents'  $8,000." 

On  page  21,  line  6,  after  the  word  "general". 
to  strike  out  "$1,500,000"  and  insert  "$1,735,- 
000". 

On  page  23,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "$3,750,000" 
and  insert  "$4,300,000". 
On  page  23,  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

"BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

"Registration  and  voting  statistics 
"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  and  publication  of  statistics  on 
registration  and  voting,  in  such  geographic 
areas  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  as  authorized  by 
section  801  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  266),  $293,000." 
On  page  24,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RULES  OF  .TU- 
DICIAL  PROCEDURE 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Conmiis- 
sion  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, $50,938,  to  be  available  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  and  to  remain  available  until 
May  1.  1965." 

On  page  25,  line  2,  after  "(22  U.S.C.  2451 
et  seq.)"  to  strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "including  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  rep- 
resentation and  entertainment,  $11,700,000.- 

On  page  25,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Re- 
search", to  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert 
"5200,000". 

On  page  26,  line  4,  after  the  numerals 
"1966",  to  Insert  "for  contracts  and  grants 
for  basic  and  applied  research",  and  In  line 
5.  after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated, 
to  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  Insert  "$500,- 
000". 

On  page  26,  line  12,  after  "Puerto  Rico". 
to  strike  out  "$475,000"  and  Insert  "$1,425,- 
000",  and  in  line  14,  to  strike  out  "$25,000" 
and  insert  "$75,000". 

On  page  26,  line  22,  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriation", to  strike  out  "$1,500,000"  and 
insert  "$1,650,000". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
strike  out  "$400,000"  and  insert  "$600,000". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  insert  "$10,220.- 
000",  and  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  insert  "$3,- 
100,000". 

On  page  27.  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to 
strike  out  "$200,000"  and  Insert  "$400,000". 


On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
strike  out  "$250,000"  and  insert  "$400,000". 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert  "$7,- 
100,000". 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "$35,000"  and  insert  "$65,000". 

On  page  28.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
to  strike  out  "$500,000"  and  Insert  "$1,000,- 
000";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  strike 
out  "$1,500,000"  and  Insert  "$2,000,000;";  and 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "research", 
to  strike  out  "$1,125,000"  and  insert  "$1,- 
325,000". 

On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 
strike  out  "$13,778,000"  and  insert  "$14,- 
700,000". 

On  page  33,  line  7,  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)", 
to  inseii;  "and  purchase  (not  to  exceed  ten)", 
and  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike  out 
"$15,850,000"  and  Insert  "$16,250,000". 

On  page  33,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to 
strike  out  "$1,350,000"  and  Insert  "$1,750.- 
000". 

On  page  34,  after  line  17,  to  insert: 
"Senate: 

"  'Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators',  $406,120; 

"  'Salaries,  oflBcers  and  employees',  $2,357,- 
110; 

"  'OflBce  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate',  $40,845; 

"Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 
"  'Senate  policy  conomlttee',  $42,880; 
"  'Automobiles   and   maintenance',  $2,700; 
"  'Inquiries    and    investigations',    $401,630, 
Including  $12,000  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; 

"  'Folding  documents',  $2,275; 
"  'Miscellaneous    Items',    $122,885.    includ- 
ing $36,000  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  in  accordance  with  section  4  of 
Public  Law  87-82,  approved  July  6,  1961;" 
On  page  37.  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 
"Senate  Office  Buildings,  $50,000;" 
On  page  62.  line  21,  after  the  word  "In",  to 
insert     "Senate     Document     Numbered     19, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  and",  and  in  line  23, 
after    the    word    "Congress",    to    strike    out 
"$23,643,495",  and  Insert  "$31,411,444". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  last  item  the 
Senator  mentioned  was  an  item  of  $250 
million  for  roadbuilding.  Is  that  money 
proposed  to  be  used  throughout  the 
country,  or  in  any  particular  area  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  money — and  I 
am  now  referring  to  page  31  of  our  re- 
port— is  to  be  used  throughout  the  entire 
coimtry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  any  of  the 
money  been  earmarked  for  Appalachia? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  is  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  how  much  of  the  money  that  is 
proposed  to  be  appropriated  today  would 
be  taken  from  the  Appalachian  author- 
ization of  $1,092  million?  I  ask  that 
question  because  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  all  of  the  hearings.  However, 
as  I  understand,  several  projects  for 
flood  control  and  consei-vation  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  As  I  understand,  most 
of  this  money  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
Applachian  authorization,  but  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  authorizations  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  public  works. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  there  are  certain  projects  that 
might  have  been  authorized  previous  to 
the  Appalachian  bill  and  that  these  au- 


thorizations are  not  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachian authorization? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  much 
of  this  appropriation  is  proposed  to  be 
used  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Appa- 
lachian projects  under  the  authorization 
of  $1,092  million.  Several  projects  were 
authorized  before  the  Appalachian  bill 
was  enacted.  As  I  understand,  the  bill 
would  provide  funds  for  that  purpose,  but 
the  cost  of  these  projects  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  Appalachian  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  that  is  be- 
ing raised  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana  was  discussed  quite  ex- 
tensively during  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
The  point  was  raised  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI.  The  House  in  its  re- 
port, and  this  was  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
speaking  of  the  House  committee,  spe- 
cifically said : 

The  full  amount  of  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided in  this  portion  of  the  bill  should  be 
charged  to  the  applicable  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965. 

The  position  that  was  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI 
\v£is  that  inasmuch  as  certain  projects 
had  been  authorized  previously  and  were 
within  the  general  framework  of  na- 
tional authorized  projects,  they  should 
not  be  charged  against  the  Appalachian 
authorization.  He  made  a  p>oint  of  one 
specific  project  which  he  named.  There 
was  considerable  discussion.  We  re- 
solved, in  order  to  fully  discuss  this  mat- 
ter, to  hold  a  conference.  We  adopted 
language  which  is  in  our  report,  but  not 
in  the  bill.    The  language  reads: 

The  House  Included  language  In  the  bill 
which  might  indicate  that  all  of  the  sums 
recommended  in  title  II  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-4.  There  are  specifically 
authorized  projects  which  the  committee 
feels  should  not  be  charged  against  this 
authorization,  and  the  committee  believes 
such  type  of  project  should  be  excluded  from 
the  authorization  in  section  401  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island — and  this  is  only  my  per- 
sonal feeling — that  these  projects  should 
all  have  been  charged  to  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were 
specifically  authorized  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  I  first  ques- 
tioned the  witnesses  in  respect  to  these 
projects  in  our  regular  public  works 
projects,  I  thoi;ight  the  moneys  requested 
for  these  extra  projects — the  projects  for 
amounts  in  addition  to  the  budget  re- 
quests in  the  regular  public  works  bill — 
were  to  be  charged  to  the  Appalachia 
authorization.  But  later  I  found  that 
was  not  correct.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
since  the  public  works  bill  is.  taking 
care,  to  a  large  degree,  of  many  of  the 
authorized  projects  in  Appalachia,  that 
if  we  proceed  to  pronde  funds  for  addi- 
tional projects  to  supplement  their  fair 
share  of  the  regular  program,  appropria- 
tions  for   those   projects   ought   to   be 
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charged  to  the  Appalachian  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  House.  It  is  not  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senate  committee.  The 
matter  is  in  dispute.  It  will  be  dis- 
cussed fully  at  the  conference.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  pres- 
ent at  that  conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  is  now  present, 
to  the  fact  that  when  we  held  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  public  works  bill, 
some  statements  were  made  that  funds 
for  some  of  this  work  were  being  re- 
quested in  the  Appalachia  portion  of  the 
second  supplemental  and  that  the  proj- 
ects that  were  recommended  for  that 
program  were  more  or  less  in  addition  to 
what  we  ordinarily  do  in  that  area.  That 
is  why  I  gained  the  impression  that  any 
projects  in  addition  to  the  regular  ones 
in  the  public  works  bill  would  be  charged 
to  the  Appalachia  program.  I  learned 
later,  when  I  attended  some  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  say  that  the  projects 
that  were  previously  authorized  before 
the  authorization  for  the  Appalachia  re- 
gional development  bill  was  passed 
should  be  omitted  from  the  list  being 
charged  to  Appalachia? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  I  believe  some 
ought  to  be  charged  to  Appalachia  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  some  ought  not 
to  be  charged? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia — and  all  the 
States  in  Appalachia — are  provided  their 
full  share  of  the  money  in  the  public 
works  bill.  If  some  projects  are  to  be 
added  above  those  we  ordinarily  provide 
for,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
those  funds  should  come  from  the  au- 
thorization made  under  Appalachia. 

Mr.  PASTORE  May  I  ask  my  col- 
league who  should  make  that  determi- 
nation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee 
should  do  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  distinction  is  that  in  a  Corps  of  En- 
gineers project,  for  example,  it  would  in- 
volve a  different  criterion,  that  of  the 
benefit-cost  ratio.  The  projects  already 
in  progress  that  have  the  usual  Corps  of 
Engineers  criteria  could  well  be  charged 
to  the  regular  program,  but  when  there 
are  new  projects  with  new  criteria  they 
should  be  charged  to  the  new  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  tried  to  do 
in  committee  was  to  balance  the  projects, 
so  that  certain  amounts  could  be  had  in 
keeping  with  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able. But  under  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering and  which  we  will  mark  up  in 
the  next  couple  of  months.  West  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  many  other  States 
within  the  Appalachia  region,  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  us  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  be  recognized,  and  they  have  held 


fast.  But  if  there  are  other  projects  to 
be  constructed  within  that  region,  it 
seems  to  me  the  Appalachia  authoriza- 
tion money  should  be  used,  particularly 
if  there  are  projects  added  above  and 
beyond  what  was  previously  authorized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  did  a  very  good  job  in  handling 
this,  but  this  would  undoubtedly  compli- 
cate the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  held  the 
hearings  I  brought  up  the  matter  with 
the  engineers.  I  made  the  point  that 
when  fimds  for  Appalachia  were  to  be 
used,  I  thought  it  should  be  from  au- 
thorizations emanating  from  the  Appa- 
lachia Act.  During  the  hearings  I 
thought  it  was  intended  that  these  would 
be  in  addition  to  what  is  ordinarily  car- 
ried out  each  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  That  was 
not  the  position  of  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  took  a  position  in  be- 
tween, which  will  be  discussed  in  con- 
ference. 

Now  I  think  I  should  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, let  me  ask  if  there  was  any  evi- 
dence brought  forth  as  to  what  purposes 
this  $1,092  million  is  to  be  used  in  the 
Appalachia  program? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     For  many  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  it  have  to  do 
in  part  with  conservation  work? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  I 
agree  with  him. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  House  bill  as  it  now  stands 
is  ambiguous  and  can  be  interpreted  to 
require  that  all  funds  spent  under  the 
Appalachia  title  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  be  charged  against  Public 
Law  89-4.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
severely  reduce  the  potential  impact  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  which  is  Public  Law  89-4. 

This  year  alone  more  than  $37  million 
would  be  charged  against  that  act  rather 
than  against  other  legislation  if  such  an 
interpretation  were  given  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

The  Government  witnesses  testifying 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  and  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  made  the 
point  repeatedly  that  all  of  the  moneys 
included  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1965  are  not  to  be 
charged  against  the  authorization  of 
$1,092,400,000  in  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act. 

The  $840  million  in  that  act  are  in- 
cluded in  section  201  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  developmental  highway  system 
and  for  access  roads — $252,400,000  are 
included  in  section  401,  and  it  is  this  au- 
thorization that  we  are  discussing. 

The  administration  witnesses  took  the 
position — and  I  support  their  position — 
that  the  total  appropriation  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  which 


we  are  discussing  today,  exclusive  of  the 
$200  million  for  the  developmental  high- 
way system  to  be  charged  against  section 
201,  should  not  be  charged  against  sec- 
tion 401,  because,  if  this  were  to  be  done, 
in  connection  with  the  House  allowance 
alone,  $37  million  would  be  charged 
against  the  $252,400,000  in  section  401. 
which  should  not  be  charged  against  it! 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  John  Sweeney,  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1965.  I  shall  excerpt  a  part  of 
that  statement  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Sweeney  said: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  in  addition  to 
the  changes  In  the  bill,  the  fact  that  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  does 
not  contain  all  of  the  programs  for  whicli 
fvmds  will  be  made  available  during  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967.  This  bill- 
Referring  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act — 

contains  only  those  programs  that  require 
new  authorizations — 

Such  as  the  demonstration  health  cen- 
ters under  section  201  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act — 
or  modification  of  existing  authorizations— 

Such  as  may  be  found  under  section 
205  and  which  now  have  dollar  limita- 
tions or  a  different  matching  formula. 
Mr.  Sweeney  continued: 

The  funds  to  carry  out  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian program,  including  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  the  funds  for  those  programs 
already  authorized,  will  be  provided  for  in  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  once  this  bill  is 
passed.  The  Appalachian  programs  not  in- 
cluded in  this  act,  but  which  will  be  funded 
by  supplemental  appropriations  bills,  are  as 
follows : 

Then  he  went  on  to  enumerate  some  of 
these  programs.  He  mentioned  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  essential  work  being 
done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  He  anticipated  that  the 
President's  budget  would  contain  funds 
to  allow  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  step  up  the 
development  of  watersheds  in  Appa- 
lachia. 

He  proceeded  then  to  talk  about  tim- 
ber improvement  and  land  stabilization 
in  connection  with  which  there  are  pro- 
grams already  authorized  and  which 
require  funds  to  be  spent  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

Then  he  mentioned  other  areas  perti- 
nent to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
relevant  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Sweeneys 
statement  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Mr.  Sweeney  read  the  following  statement 
in  the  course  of  excerpting  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on 
January  19,  1965.  The  statement  can  o* 
found  at  pp.  19  and  20  of  the  Senate  bear- 
ings.) 
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I  would  like  to  emphasize,  in  addition  to 
tbe  changes  in  the  bill,  the  fact  that  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  does 
not  contain  all  of  the  programs  for  which 
funds  will  be  made  available  during  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967.  This  bill  contains  only 
those  programs  that  require  new  authoriza- 
tions or  modification  of  existing  authoriza- 
tions. The  funds  to  carry  out  the  entire 
Appalachian  program,  including  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  and  the  funds  for  those 
programs  already  authorized,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  once  this 
bill  is  passed.  The  Appalachian  programs 
not  included  in  this  act.  but  which  will  be 
funded  by  supplemental  appropriations  bills, 
are  as  follows : 

The  first  of  the  major  areas  obviously  is  an 
acceleration  of  the  essential  work  being  done 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. We  anticipate  that  the  President's 
budget  will  contain  funds  to  allow  the  corps 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  step  up 
the  development  of  the  watersheds  of  Ap- 
palachia. That  development  Includes  fiood 
control,  industrial,  and  residential  water  sup- 
ply, and  recreational  use. 

In  the  timber  development  and  land  stabi- 
lization field,  there  are  programs  already  au- 
thorized which  simply  require  that  more 
funds  be  spent  In  the  Appalachian  region. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
research  in  new  ways  to  harvest  timber,  and 
even  more  Important,  new  ways  to  put  tim- 
ber to  a  better  end  use.  We  hope  to  see  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  research  which  is 
being  done  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Secondly,  we  hope  that  the  marginal  lands 
of  Appalachia,  those  that  have  been  strip 
mined  or  have  been  clear  cut  leaving  little 
chance  for  normal  timber  growth,  can  be 
added  to  the  national  forests  of  the  area. 
We  hope  to  improve  the  timber  cut  in  the 
national  forests  by  the  construction  of  more 
forest  roads.  This,  of  course,  needs  only  a 
supplemental  appropriation. 

We  hope  also  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  program  can  be  increased 
to  provide  for  better  land  treatment,  and 
also,  where  it  seems  feasible,  for  the  fanner 
to  better  utilize  that  pasture  by  an  increase 
in  his  livestock. 

In  the  mining  field,  which  is  so  important 
to  a  number  of  the  coal  States  of  Appalachia, 
we  hope  to  supplement  existing  programs 
for  extinguishing  burning  refuse  piles  and 
controlling  acid  mine  drainage,  as  well  as 
provide  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  funds 
which  can  be  used  to  better  explore  the  geo- 
logical and  mineral  resources  of  this  region. 

I  know  that  the  committee  will  ask  this 
question,  and  I  am  In  no  position  to  speak 
for  what  the  President's  budget  will  ulti- 
mately contain,  but  I  would  say  that  we  have 
asked  the  Budget  Bureau  to  Include  approxi- 
mately $50  million  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  be  above  and 
beyond  the  authorizations  contained  in  S.  3. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
hearings  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session.  These  excerpts 
are  pertinent  to  the  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Statement  by  John  L.  Swee- 
ney, Chairman,  Federal  Development 
Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia,  Be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  Wednesday.  February  3,  1965 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 

does  not  contain   all   of   the   programs  for 


which  funds  will  be  made  available  during 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  It  contains  only 
thoLe  programs  requiring  new  legislative  au- 
thorizations or  modification  of  existing  leg- 
islative authorizations. 

The  funds  to  carry  out  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian program,  including  the  provisions  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  programs  already  authorized  but  requir- 
ing additional  funds,  will  be  provided  for  in 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  once  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  is  passed. 

The  Appalachian  programs,  not  included 
in  this  act  but  which  will  be  funded  by  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  are  as  fol- 
lows by  program  area : 

1.  Water  resources:  Acceleration  of  con- 
struction projects  under  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Soil  Conservation  Service. 

2.  Timber  development  and  land  stabiliza- 
tion: Supplementation  of  such  programs  as 
timber  marketing  research,  the  acquisition 
of  lands  within  national  forests,  construction 
of  additional  roads  In  national  forests,  tech- 
nical assistance  for  wood  marketers,  an  in- 
crease In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  program,  and  construction  of  a  plant 
materials  center. 

3.  Mining  area  restoration:  Supplementa- 
tions to  strip  mine  reclamation  programs  and 
programs  for  extinguishing  burning  culm 
piles  and  controlling  acid  mine  drainage  as 
well  as  additional  research  into  the  geologi- 
cal resources  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Altogether,  the  amount  of  additional 
money  contained  In  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  and  not  refiected  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  would 
come  to  approximately  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  supplemental  appropriation 
for  Appalachia  will  apply  only  to  fiscal  year 
1966;  in  successive  years  the  Appalachian  pro- 
grams wiU  be  treated  as  one  budget  Item. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  those  hearings  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  does  not  contain  aU  of  the  programs  for 
which  funds  will  be  made  available  during 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  It  contains  only 
those  programs  requiring  new  legislative 
authorizations  or  modification  of  existing 
legislative  authorizations. 

The  funds  to  carry  out  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian program,  Including  the  provisions  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  programs  already  authorized  but  requir- 
ing additional  funds,  will  be  provided  for  In 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bUl  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  once  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  Is  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  hearings  before  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 89th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  excerpts  include  statements  by  the 
departmental  witnesses  in  substantiation 
of  the  position  I  have  taken  and  the  posi- 
tion which  the  administration  has 
taken — namely,  that  not  all  of  the  ap- 
propriation items — excluding  highway 
moneys — in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  are  to  be  charged  against 
the  authorization  in  section  401  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Woodbury.  The  new  study  starts, 
which  are  part  of  our  regular  survey  pro- 
gram, have  been  Included  In  our  request  for 


a  supplemental  based  on  our  capabilities  to 
accelerate  the  general  program  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  in  the  interest  of  carrying  out 
the  President's  desire  to  get  on  with  econom- 
ic development  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
are  not  part  of  the  Appalachian  bill  per  se 
but  part  of  the  regular  program. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  I  understand  that.  What  I 
am  getting  at  is  this:  There  is  no  specific 
authorization  In  the  Appalachian  Act,  itself, 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  regular  civil  works 
program  in  the  Appalachian  region,  is  there? 

General  Woodbury.  There  Is  no  special  au- 
thorization for  it;  no,  sir.  The  desires  of 
Congress  to  get  on  with  Improving  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Appalachia  are  quite 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  act.  No  special  au- 
thorization is  needed  to  accelerate  Corps  of 
Engineer  projects  in  Appalachia  or  else- 
where. We  are  limited  by  the  authority 
made  available  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
appropriation  that  the  Congress  makes  avaU- 
able  and  by  our  capabilities,  but  there  is  no 
legal  limitation  on  how  fast  or  how  slow 
we  can  go  on  a  project. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Now  who  will  Justify  the  air 
pollution  request? 

Go  ahead.  Mr.  MacKenzie. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  passage  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  marked  the  beginning  of  combined  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  effort  to  develop  and 
Improve  the  Appalachian  area. 

As  part  of  the  cooperative  effort,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  requesting 
$975,000  to  be  available  tmtll  June  30,  1966, 
to  demonstrate  techniques  for  extinguishing 
and  controlling  btirnlng  coal  mine  refuse 
piles  which  constitute  a  significant  air  pollu- 
tion and  health  hazard. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  FoGAETT.  The  language  of  the  first 
two  items  cites  the  authority  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  but  the 
paragraph  on  air  pollution  does  not.  Is  It 
the  Intention  not  to  charge  this  appropria- 
tion against  the  App>alachla  authorization? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  an  authorization  out  of 
the  existing  law  related  to  the  Appalachian 
program  but  It  Is  not  specifically  authorized 
In  the  Appalachian  Act. 

Mr.  PoCAETY.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  should 
be  charged  to  the  Appalachia  program  If  we 
appropriate  it  Just  for  that  area. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  just  was  not  specifically  au- 
thorized there  although  it  was  dealt  with 
in  the  language  of  the  committee's  report  as 
the  kind  of  item  which  would  be  helpful  In 
the  Appalachian  area. 

Mr.  FOGABTY.  But  this  is  what  these  Items 
we  are  hearing  this  afternoon  are  for — the 
Appalachian  program. 

Mr.  Kelly.  And  this  Is,  we  think,  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  program  which  the 
Congress  Initiated  for  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  PoGARTT.  If  we  give  it  to  you  here,  then 
we  cut  it  out  of  the  regular  program? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  In  recognition  of  what 
was  already  requested  as  a  part  of  the  1966 
budget. 

Mr.  PoGARTY.  To  make  it  clear  It  should  be 
charged  to  this  program,  what  should  be  the 
citation? 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  May  I  comment  on  this? 
At  the  time  the  Appalachia  legislation  was 
being  considered,  I  sat  in  on  some  meetings 
at  which  discussion  revolved  around  the  need 
for  additional  legislative  authority.  It  waa 
noted  that  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  there 
was  authority  for  demonstration  projects 
that  could  be  used  In  relation  to  the  putting 
out  of  the  burning  coal  mine  waste-pUe  fires. 
Consequently,  there  was  no  additional  leg- 
islative authority  that  was  sought,  but  In- 
cluded In  the  overaU  program  was  an  Item 
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for  dealing  with  these  fires  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  pollution  and  the  associated  health 
hazard  and  detriment  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  nature  of  the  language  we 
have  used  which  requests  the  additional 
amount,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  effect  of  cit- 
ing the  same  provisions  of  law  which  are  In 
the  regular  appropriation  act  which  is  the 
Clean  Air  Act  on  air  pollution. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  This  will  not  be  charged  to 
the  overall  ceiling  of  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  will  contribute  to  it  but  it 
does  not  come  out  of  an  authorization  in- 
cluded in  that  bill,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  have  a  celling  in  the 
Air  Pollution  Act  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGAETY.  This  would  be  applied 
against  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Foe  ARTY.  Now  the  same  questions  can 
be  asked  about  the  water  supply  and  water 
pollution  control  program? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Denton.  To  what  extent  are  these 
studies  specifically  authorized  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965? 

Mr.  CORGAN.  Mr.  Zinner  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  ZiNNEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Paul  Zin- 
ner. 

The  testimony  just  completed  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  applies  to  this  item  Just  as  it 
did  to  theirs. 

This  is  a  Joint  effort  with  the  Geological 
Survey — we  will  work  together  to  accomplish 
this  study. 

As  they  pointed  out,  the  basic  authority 
for  this  work  is  under  the  organic  act.  It  is 
not  spelled  out  specifically  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Act. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  to  what  extent  is  this 
request  specifically  authorized  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965? 
We  want  your  authorization  for  that. 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  is  not  authorized  spe- 
cifically in  there,  because  it  Is  part  of  our 
reg\ilar  work  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  author- 
ized under  our  organic  act,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Denton.  To  what  extent  does  this  es- 
timate come  under  the  specific  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965? 

Mr.  Fox.  The  item  under  the  new  author- 
ities is  for  the  establishment  of  timber  de- 
velopment organizations  and  loans  that 
v.ould  be  made  under  that  program.  There 
Is  some  technical  assistance  in  getting  these 
new  developments  underway.  The  remain- 
der of  the  items  is  under  present  authorities. 

•  •  *  •  * 
Mr.  Whttten.  I  note  you  have  in  section 

401  of  the  act  a  limiUtion  of  $252,400,000  on 
the  funds  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
this  Appalachian  regional  program,  exclusive 
of  highway  expenditures.  This  Is  through 
June  30, 1967. 

We  have  before  us  eight  and  a  half  million 
dollars  for  the  conservation  program.  Would 
that  be  held  to  be  part  of  the  funds  that  are 
limited  by  the  overall  limit  of  8252  million? 

Mr.  SuNDQUisT.  Eight  and  a  half  million 
dollars  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  would. 

Mr.  Whttten.  How  about  the  other  Items? 
Would  they  all  be  considered  as  part  of  and 
subject  to  the  overall  limitation  of  the  $252 
million? 

Mr.  StTNDQOTST.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykes.  Ours  would  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SxTNDQCisT.  Only  the  ASCS  portion. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  H.R. 
11065  and  H.R.  11066,  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  legislation  of 
1964.  as  submitted  in  draft  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  legis- 
lation, of  course,  did  not  pass  the  House 
last  year.  I  wish  to  show  that  the  entire 
history  of  this  legislation  indicates 
clearly  that  the  items  in  toto  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing were  not  to  be  charged  against  the 
authorization  set  forth  in  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  the  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
which  in  summary  fashion  describes  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964.  Please  note  that  this  bill  does  not 
contain  the  entire  special  Appalachian  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1965  described  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  bill  only  contains  pro- 
visions covering  the  programs  which  re- 
quire new  authorizations  or  modifications  to 
existing  authorizations. 

Some  of  the  additional  programs  described 
In  the  report  and  not  Included  in  the  bill, 
which  will  be  begun  or  supplemented  In 
fiscal  1965,  are:  An  expansion  of  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
water  control  projects;  the  construction  of 
additional  national  forest  development 
roads;  supplementation  of  research  pro- 
grams seeking  vises  for  Appalachian  hard- 
woods; acquisition  of  additional  lands  In 
the  national  forest  system:  provision  of  an 
Appalachian  plant  materials  center;  exten- 
sion of  loans  to  farmers  participating  In  the 
Appalachian  pasture  improvement  program 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
and  an  expansion  of  mapping  and  hydro- 
logical  studies  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
This  is  not  an  inclusive  listing  of  the  pro- 
grams that  may  be  supplemented.  Funds 
to  carry  out  the  Appalachian  program  will 
be  provided  In  a  special  Appalachian  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  quote  from  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  briefly.  This  is  the 
section-by-section  analysis  which  in 
summary  fashion  describes  what  was 
proposed  in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1964: 

Please  note  that  this  bill  does  not  contain 
the  entire  special  Appalachian  program  for 
fiscal  1965  described  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. The  bill  only  contains  provisions 
covering  the  programs  which  require  new 
authorizations  or  modifications  to  existing 
authorizations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  even  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  Appalachian  regional 
development  bill  of  1964,  which  of  course 
never  became  law,  there  was  a  clear  in- 
dication that  it  was  not  the  purpose  to 
include  items  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  was  to  follow  that 
would  be  charged  in  their  entirety 
against  the  authorization  set  forth  in 
that  substantive  act,  had  it  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  per- 
tinent excerpts  from  the  House  Public 
Works    Committee's    section-by-section 


analysis  of  H.R.  4,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
which  In  summary  fashion  describes  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Please  note  that  this  bill  does  not  contain 
the  entire  special  Appalachian  program  for 
fiscal  1966  which  was  described  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  bill  only  contains  provi- 
sions covering  programs  which  require  new 
authorizations  or  modifications  to  existing 
authorizations.  Funds  to  carry  out  the  en- 
tire program — both  these  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  now  before  Congress 
and  those  programs  already  authorized  which 
require  additional  funds  for  increased  ac- 
tivities in  the  Appalachian  region — will  be 
provided  for  in  a  special  appropriations  bill 
to  be  presented  to  Congress  once  the  Appa- 
lacliian  regional  development  bill  is  passed. 

Some  of  the  additional  programs  described 
in  the  report  and  not  Included  in  the  bill, 
which  will  be  funded  through  a  special  Ap- 
palachian supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
and  be  begun  or  supplemented  in  fiscal  1966, 
are :  An  expansion  of  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  water  control  proj- 
ects; the  construction  of  additional  national 
forest  development  roads;  supplementation 
of  research  programs  seeking  uses  for  Appa- 
lachian hardwoods;  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  in  the  national  forest  system;  provi- 
sion of  an  Appalachian  plant  materials  cen- 
ter; extension  of  loans  to  farmers  partici- 
pating In  the  Appalachian  land  improvement 
and  erosion  control  program  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  control  of 
burning  coal  piles,  and  studies  of  acid  mine 
drainage  by  the  Public  Health  Service;  strip 
mine  reclamation  projects  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  national  forests,  and 
an  expansion  of  mapping  and  hydrological 
studies  of  the  Geological  Survey.  This  is  not 
an  inclusive  listing  of  the  programs  that  may 
be  supplemented. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  our  purposes  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  wish  to  read  two  or  three  sen- 
tences from  that  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  This  is  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  Print 
No.  1: 

Please  note  that  this  bill  does  not  contain 
the  entire  special  Appalachian  program  for 
fiscal  1966  which  was  described  in  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  bill  only  contains  prort- 
sions  covering  programs  which  require  new 
authorizations  or  modifications  to  existing 
authorizations.  Funds  to  carry  out  the  en- 
tire program— both  these  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  legislation  now  before  Congres 
and  those  programs  already  authorized  which 
require  additional  funds  for  Increased  ac- 
tivities In  the  Appalachian  region— will  M 
provided  for  in  a  special  appropriations  bill 
to  be  presented  to  Congress  once  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  bill  is  passed. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  colloquy  which  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
6.  1965,  at  the  time  the  House  was  con- 
sidering the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  1965,  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Of  the  report,  pertaining  ta 
the  Appalachian  regional  development,  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph. 

"The  appropriations  recommended  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agrlcultiural  Sta- 
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,   „tinn  and  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
KSs  Home  Administration  in  the  amount 

°7S' potot°I  am  asking  about  relates  to 
thfauthorlzation  itself.  The  bill  under  sec- 
9n\  of  the  Appalachian  Commission  Act 
'ThSizes  for  land  conservation,  erosion 
'"  ?rni  and  so  forth,  a  total  for  the  2-year 
Sd  of  Sot  to  exceed  $17  million.  Will  the 
^^^mittee  indicate  on  what  basis  it  Included 
a  sdn  excess  of  that  authorization  In  the 

^'C^HON.'rwoilng  on  this  bill,  the 
subcommittees  that  normally  handle  the 
anrk  gating  to  an  agency  did  the  work  and 
S  gentlemL.  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wnrr- 
Sl  who  conducted  the  hearings  on  this 
Uem  is  best  informed  about  it.  Perhaps  he 
St  discuss  this  briefly  in  general  c^ebate, 
bufhe  may  wish  to  do  so  at  greater  length 
Xen  we  are  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

l5?  WHiTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gentlemari 
f,nm"  Florida,  only  $7  million  of  the  total 
thaTyou  are  reading  is  included  In  that  lim- 
itation in  the  Appalachia  blU. 

Mr  CRAMER,  would  the  gentleman  Indi- 
cate what  the  balance  Is? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  The  balance  has  to  do  with 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans,  the 
S  conservation  Service,  and  the  watershed 
programs  that  are  not  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion But  as  to  the  limitation  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  we  scaled  that  down 
to  $7  million. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  colloquy  which  I  have  just  read  and 
which  took  place  in  the  House  on  April  6 
Ues  excellent  proof  to  indicate  that  tne 
House  itself  recognized  that  the  appro- 
priations in  title  II  of  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill— excluding 
highway  moneys  to  be  charged  agair^t 
section  201— should  indeed  not  all  be 
charged  against  the  authorization  m 
section  401  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point.  The 
House  bill  allows  $30,560,000  for  items 
that  are  to  be  administered  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  two  sec- 
tions in  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  which  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  take  direct  action 
are  sections  203  and  204.  Section  203 
authorizes  programs  amounting  to  Sn 
million.  Section  204  authorizes  activi- 
ties amounting  to  $5  million.  The  total 
expenditure  authorized  by  these  two  sec- 
tions, therefore,  would  be  only  $22  mil- 
lion for  the  entire  2  years  covered  by 
those  two  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  House  aPProP"" 
ated  $30,560,000,  which  goes  beyond  tne 
total  authorizations  for  the  2  years  in- 
cluded in  those  two  sections.  This  in 
itself  would  appear  to  constitute  a  most 
persuasive  indication  that  the  House 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  are  not  to  be  charged  in 
their  entirety  against  the  authorization 
provided  in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

I  also  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  pertinent  excerpts  froni  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  at  the  time  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  was  under 
consideration. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  S.  3.  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 

This    is    the    sectlon-by-sectlon    analysis 
which  In  summary  fashion  describes  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Please  note  that  this  bill  does  not  contain 
the  entire  special  Appalachian  program  for 
fiscal  1966  which  was  described  in  the  report 
of    the    President's    Appalachian    Regional 
Commission.     The  bill  only  contains  provi- 
sions covering  programs  which  require  new 
authorizations  or  modifications  to  existing 
authorizations.    Funds  to  carry  out  the  en- 
tire  program— both   these   provisions    con- 
tained in  the  legislation  now  before  Congress 
and     those     programs     ah-eady     authorized 
which  require  additional  funds  for  Increased 
activities  in  the  Appalachian  region— will  be 
provided  for  in  a  special  appropriation  bUl  to 
be  presented   to   Congress   once   the   Appa- 
lachian regional  development  bill  is  passed. 
Some  of  the  additional  programs  described 
in  the  report  and  not  Included  In  the  bill, 
which  win  be  funded  through  a  special  Ap- 
palachian supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
and  be  begun  or  supplemented  In  fiscal  1966, 
are-  An  expansion  of  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
son  Conservation  Service  water  control  proj- 
ects- the  construction  of  additional  national 
forest  development  roads;   supplementation 
of  research  programs  seeking  uses  for  Ap- 
nalachian  hardwoods;    acquisition  of  addi- 
tional lands  m  the  national  forest  system; 
provision  of  an  Appalachian  plant  materials 
center-   extension  of  loans  to  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  Appalachian  land  improve- 
ment and  erosion  control  program  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration;   control 
of  burning  coal  piles,   and  studies  of  acid 
mine  drainage  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
strip  mine  reclamation  projects  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Forest  Service  In  national 
forests,  and  an  expansion  of  mapping  and 
hydrological  studies  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey    T^is  is  not  an  Inclusive  listing  of  the 
programs  that  may  be  supplemented 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  I  read  thusly  three  sentences 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Works,  excerpts  of  which  i 
have  just  inserted  in  the  Record: 

Please  note  that  this  bill  does  not  contain 
the  entire  special  Appalachian  program  for 
fiscal  1966  which  was  described  in  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
commission.  The  bill  only  contains  provi- 
sions covering  programs  whch  require  new 
authorizations  or  modifications  to  easting 
authorizations.  Funds  to  carry  f^^  the  en- 
tire program— both  these  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  now  before  Congre^ 
and  those  programs  already  authorized  which 
require  additional  funds  for  increased  activ- 
ities in  the  Appalachian  region-will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  special  appropriations  bill  to 
be  presented  to  Congress  once  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  bill  is  passed. 

Mr  President,  we  all  know  the  impor- 
tance assigned  to  legislative  committee 
reports  by  the  courts  in  establishing  leg- 
islative intent.  Here,  then,  is  a  lucid 
statement  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  at  the  time  the  authorizing 
legislation  was  before  the  Senate,  and  it 
expressed  the  intent  not  to  include  m 
the  basic  legislation,  S.  3,  the  entire  spe- 
cial Appalachian  program.  As  I  have 
attempted  to  show  today,  this  expression 
of  intent  has  run  as  clear  as  a  silver 


thread  through  the  entire  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act.  The  Congress,  at  this  late 
date,  should  not  now  attempt  to  amend 
the  basic  legislation  through  appropria- 
tion measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
summary  of  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment program,  which  was  prepared  by 
counsel  for  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  in  1964.  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  in  substantiation 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  administi-a- 
tion  and  the  position  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  enunciate  today.  This  will 
complete  my  documentation  in  support 
of  my  position  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  aopropriations  provided  in  title  II 
is  not "  to  be  charged  against  the 
$1,092,400,000  authorized  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  . 

Excerpts  From  a  Summary  of  the 
Appalachian  Development  Program 
.  .  •  •  • 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  HJl.  11946,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1964,  does 
not  contain  all  of  the  programs  for  which 
moneys  have  been  earmarked  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Appalachian  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  The  bill  only  contains  those  programs 
requiring  new  legislative  authorization  or 
modification  of  existing  legislative  author- 
ization. 

The  remainder  of  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed by  the  President  -will  appear  In  the 
appropriations  bill  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  after  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Act  is  passed.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
planation that  follows  is  broken  down  Into 
two  parts.  Part  I  contains  a  description  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act; 
within  each  section,  the  requested  funds  for 
the  next  fiscal  vears  are  outlined.  These 
total  $237.2  milUon.  excltisive  of  funds  for 
the  development  highway  program.  The  de- 
velopment highway  program  calls  for  an 
authorization  of  $840  million  of  Federal 
funds.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  highway 
funds    win    be    expended    within    a    5 -year 

period.  , 

Part  II  of  this  document  contains  a  de- 
scription of  additional  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1965  for  which  funds  will  be  requested 
in  the  appropriations  bill  which  will  follow 
the  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

PART   11— additional  EXPENDPTURES  TO  BE  CON- 
TAINED IN  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


The  appropriations  bill  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  following  the  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  will  contain  a  request  for  the  first  year  s 
allocation  of  funds  authorized  under  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act.  It 
win  also  contain  requests  for  funds  for  on- 
going programs  which  will  be  accelerated 
within  the  Appalachian  area.  Addltlona^ 
funds,  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be  requested 
for  the  following  programs; 

(a)  Funds  for  water  resource  construction 
projects  will  be  requested,  to  supplement  the 
following  authorized  programs: 

1  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers:  A  num- 
ber of  projects  will  be  accelerated  under  this 
special  appropriation.  These  are  projects  al- 
ready authorized  which  will  be  accelerated 
because  of  urgent  need. 
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2.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Several  of 
the  projects  under  TVA  Jurisdiction  can  be 
similarly  accelerated  and  funds  will  be  re- 
quested. 

3.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil 
Conservation  Service:  Projects  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  agency  can  also  be  simi- 
larly accelerated  and  funds  will  be  requested. 

(b)  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest 
Service:  Funds  will  be  requested  to  supple- 
ment the  following  authorized  programs: 

1.  Research  into  new  uses  and  new  mar- 
keting techniques  for  Appalachian  hard- 
wood. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  marginal  and  strip 
mined  lands  for  better  management  within 
the  National  Forest  System. 

3.  The  construction  of  additional  national 
forest  development  roads. 

4.  Technical  assistance  for  wood  marketers. 

(c)  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  farm 
programs  for  which  funds  will  be  requested 
to  supplement  the  following  authorized  pro- 
grams: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  program,  to  be  made 
available  to  Appalachian  farmers  who  partic- 
ipate in  the  pasture  improvement  program. 
These  loan  funds  may  be  used  by  the  land- 
owners to  supply  their  part  of  the  cost  of 
improving  the  initial  25  acres,  for  converting 
or  improving  additional  pasture  and  for  buy- 
ing livestock. 

2.  Additional  funds  for  technical  assist- 
ance necessary  to  make  the  pasture  improve- 
ment program  effective. 

3.  Funds  for  the  construction  of  a  plant 
materials  center  in  Appalachia  to  provide 
research  facilities  for  the  development  of 
plant  and  grass  species  best  suited  to  Ap- 
palachian terrain  will  be  provided. 

(d)  Mining  area  restoration  programs:  Un- 
der 205  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  modifications  are  requested  in 
existing  programs  to  be  used  to  restore  areas 
which  have  been  damaged  by  past  mining 
activity.  Other  existing  programs  permit 
such  restoration  and  do  not  require  modi- 
fications; funds  for  these  would  be  request- 
ed under  the  appropriations  bill. 

1.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  The  Public  Health  Service  will 
use  funds  it  receives  under  its  Air  Pollution 
Control  Act  authority  to  extinguish  burning 
culm  piles.  In  order  to  accelerate  projects 
seeking  means  of  controlling  acid  mine 
drainage,  funds  will  be  requested  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  work  to  be  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

2.  The  Forest  Service:  The  Service  will  do 
strip  mine  reclamation  projects  on  National 
Forest  lands  with  the  funds  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1965. 

3.  The  Department  of  the  Interior:  In 
order  to  do  additional  research  into  the 
geological  resources  of  the  region  additional 
funds  will  be  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  that  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  as  well 
as  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  Ken- 
tucky. Virginia,  Ohio,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia,  will  admit  that  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  fairly  treated  those  States  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  gained  the  impres- 
sion, when  we  held  our  hearings  some 
time  ago,  that  in  order  to  provide  more 
projects  that  were  authorized  and  that 
had  not  been  funded  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram, funds  were  being  requested  in  the 


Appalachian  portion  of  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  I  thought 
that  the  Appalachian  authorization  was 
to  be  used,  and  that  the  funds  would  be 
charged  against  that  authorization.  I 
am  not  insisting  on  that.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  to  say  to  Senators  from  the  vari- 
ous States  involved  that  according  to 
page  452  of  the  sideslips,  there  are  in- 
cluded under  advance  engineering  and 
design,  three  new  starts,  as  follows: 

Pall  Brook  Reservoir,  $60,000;  Cowan- 
esque  Reservoir,  Pa.,  $100,000;  Bums- 
ville  Resei-voir,  W.  Va.,  $200,000,  for 
a  total  of  $360,000  for  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design.  The  total  cost  of 
these  three  projects  amount  to  $49,- 
340,000. 

That  is  in  addition  to  what  we  pro- 
vided for  this  area  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Under  accelerated  planning,  we  are 
providing  for  Booneville  Reservoir,  Ky., 
$69,000 ;  Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md.,  and 
W.  Va.,  $400,000;  Raystown  Reservoir, 
Pa.,  $200,000;  Tocks  Island  Reservoir, 
Pa.,  $390,000;  and  Gathright  Reservoir, 
Va.,  $209,000;  for  a  total,  for  accelerated 
planning,  of  $1,268,000. 

Under  construction,  two  new  starts  are 
recommended — and  let  me  remind  the 
Senate  that  this  is  in  addition  to  what 
we  provided  this  year  in  our  regular 
bill — Paint  Creek  Reservoir,  Ohio,  $1 
million;  Willow  Island  locks  and  dam, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  $1.5  million; 
for  a  total  of  $2.5  million.  That  is  to 
start  construction  on  two  new  starts, 
which  will  cost  $96  million. 

Under  accelerated  construction,  we 
find  that  we  are  providing  for:  West 
Point  Reservoir,  Ala.,  and  Ga.,  $1  million; 
Cave  Run  Resei-voir.  Ky.,  $500,000; 
Blanchard  Reservoir.  Pa.,  $1  million; 
Scranton,  Pa.,  $50,000;  Union  City  Res- 
ervoir. Pa..  $100,000:  a  lump  sum  for  al- 
location to  the  following  projects  as 
warranted:  Carters  Dam,  Ga.;  Harmibal 
locks  and  dam  and  Racine  locks  and 
dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  Beltsville 
Reservoir  and  Shenango  River  Reser- 
voir, Pa.;  Cordell  Hull  lock  and  dam, 
Tennessee;  and  Opekiska  lock  and  dam, 
West  Virginia,  $4  million,  for  a  total  for 
accelerated  construction  of  $6,650,000. 

For  small  flood  control  projects — 
Evarts,  Inez,  and  Manchester,  Goose 
Creek,  Ky.,  $875,000;  for  recreation  at  18 
completed  projects,  $3,047,000,  for  a  total, 
for  construction,  general,  of  $14,700,000. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  finally 
charge  these  amounts  to  the  regular  pro- 
gram, instead  of  charging  them  to  Ap- 
palachia, when  we  come  to  mark  up  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  will  take  into  consideration  the  various 
projects  added  in  this  bill,  because,  as  I 
said  a  while  ago,  what  I  seek  to  do  in 
recommending  funds  for  public  works  In 
the  field  of  flood  control  and  rivers  and 
harbors,  is  to  divide  the  funds  available 
so  that  each  area  of  our  country  will  get 
their  just  share.  I  am  sure,  as  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia  will  remember,  that 
not  only  in  his  State  but  also  in  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  we  provided 
funds  in  an  amount  a  little  more  than 
we  might  have  provided  for  other  areas 
because  of  the  situation  that  exists  in 


Virginia  and  West  Virginia  due  to  the 
unemployment  in  those  areas. 

I  wish  to  continue  that  process,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  done  in  ex- 
cess of  what  we  are  doing  under  our  reg- 
ular  program.  If  something  extra  is  to 
be  done,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  ought  to 
come  out  of  the  Appalachia  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
very  understanding  and,  indeed,  compas- 
sionate, in  his  treatment  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  areas  in  Appalachia 
during  the  occasions  when  he  has  held 
hearings  on  and  guided  us  in  the  mark- 
up of  the  regular  public  works  bills. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

But  I  believe  that  the  very  statement 
which  the  Senator  has  just  made  is  the 
best  evidence  that  could  be  presented  in 
support  of  the  position  which  I  have 
taken.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  section  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers  are  assigned  responsi- 
bility is  section  206.  Under  that  section 
the  total  authorization  is  $5  million. 
Yet,  the  House  has  already  appropriated 
$15,778,000  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  increased  the  ap- 
propriation to  $16,700,000  against  an 
authorization  of  $5  million  in  section 
206.  That  action  would  seem  to  me  to 
carry  an  irrefutable  implication  that  the 
amounts  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
aside  from  the  $200  million  for  the  high- 
way program,  which  is  to  be  charged 
against  section  201,  are  not  to  be  charged 
totally  against  the  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 201.  Some  of  them  lie  outside  the 
section  201  authorization  and  outside  the 
act  itself. 

Otherwise  this  would  be  the  situation: 
In  looking  at  the  House  bill  as  it  came 
to  us,  the  total  appropriation  was 
$344,328,000.  Allowing  for  $200  mUlion 
of  that  which  would  be  charged  against 
section  201,  it  would  leave  $144,328,000  to 
be  charged  against  section  401,  which 
authorizes  $252,400,000.  If  that  were 
the  case,  there  would  only  remain  for 
the  Appalachian  program  over  the  next 
2  years  a  total  of  only  about  $108  million, 
exclusive  of  the  highway  program.  That 
would  mean  that  we  would  now  be  ap- 
propriating in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  more  than  one-half 
of  all  the  moneys  that  have  been  au- 
thorized, in  section  401  of  the  bill,  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1967. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act. 
I  believe  it  was  clear,  from  the  debate 
in  both  Houses,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  accelerate  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  streak  of  neglect  which  extends 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama. 

It  was  also  made  clear  that  that  area 
of  the  country  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  In  employment,  in  economic 
strength,  and  in  various  other  ways.  So 
the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  give  Ap- 
palachia a  shot  in  the  arm  so  that  it 
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with   the  rest  of   the 


could  catch  up 

"^"to  Achieve  that  purpose,  the  admin- 
istration sought  not  only  to  secure  con- 
cessional authorization  of  new  programs 
hut  also  to  accelerate  programs  author- 
i7Pd  under  already  existing  legislation 
and  for  which  future  plans  were  al- 
ready on  the  drawing  boards,  and  which 
could  be  stimulated  and  accelerated,  thus 
helping  to  push  the  Appalachian  region 
forward. 

I  maintain,  most  respectfully,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  the  Appalachian 
aid  legislation  to  charge  against  the  au- 
thorization in  that  measure  all  of  the 
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items  that  are  in  the  second 
mental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  it  known  that 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  Appalachia  bill,  but 
I  am  here  to  assist  in  the  best  way  that 
I  can  now  that  the  Appalachia  bill  is  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  various  projects  that 
I  have  mentioned  and  their  final  cost  af- 
ter they  are  completed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


New  planning  starts 


Name  of  project 


Fall  Brook  Reservoir  ... 
Buriisville  Reservoir,  W.  Va. 
Cowanesque  Reservoir,  Pa. 

Total - - 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


$540,000 
20,200,000 
28,600,000 


49,340,000 


Appropria- 
tions to 
date 


1966  appro- 
priation 
request 


Supple- 
mental 
request 


Balance  to 
complete 


$60,000 
200.000 
100,000 


360,000 


$480,000 
20,000,000 
28,500,000 


48,980,000 


Acceleration  of  planning 


Name  o(  project 


Booneville  Reservoir,  Ky       .....---— 
Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md.and  W.  va 

RavstowTi  Reservoir,  Pa 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa 

Gathripht  Reservoir,  Va 

Total 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


$23,300,000 
51,000.000 
32.150,000 
97. 200. 000 
13. 000, 000 


216, 650, 000 


Appropria- 
tions to 
date 


$100,000 
485,000 
840,000 
690, 000 
291,000 


2, 406, 000 


1966  appro- 
priation 
request 


Supple- 
mental 
request 


$150,000 
450,000 
560.000 
600,000 
300,000 


2,060,000 


$69,000 
400.000 
200,000 
390,000 
209,000 


1,268,000 


Balance  to 
complete 


$22,981,000 
49.665.000 
30, 550, 000 
96,520,000 
12,200,000 


210,916,000 


J 

'nilialion  of 

construction 

Name  of  project 

Total 
estimated 

cost 

Appropria- 
tions to 
date 

1966  appro- 
priation 

ri'(inost 

Supple- 
mental 

requc.'^t 

Balance  to 
complete 

Paint  Creek  Reservoir,  Oliio - 

Willow  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and 
Wp<;t  Vireinia               

$23, 800, 000 
72, 200, 000 

$476, 000 
475, 000 

$1,000,000 
1,500.000 

$22,324,000 
70,225.000 

Total - - - 

96,000,000 

951,000 

2,500,000 

92,549,000 

Acceleration  of  construction 


Name  of  project 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


West  Point  Reservoir,  Ala.  and  Ga 

Cave  Run  Reservoir,  Ky 

Blanchard  Reservoir,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa - 

I'nion  City  Reservoir,  Pa... 

Total - 


$53,000,000 

30, 100, 000 

28,900,000 

2,000,000 

9,880,000 


123. 880, 000 


Appropria- 
tions to 
date 


$975, 000 

1,190,000 

1,996,000 

142.000 

300.000 


1966  appro- 
priation 
request 


$1, 000, 000 

3,000,000 

4,000.000 

300.000 

400,000 


4, 603. 000 


8, 700, 000 


Supple- 
mental 
request 


$1,000,000 

500.000 

1,000.000 

50,000 

100.000 


2.650,000 


Balance  to 
complete 


$50,025,000 

25,410,000 

21.904.000 

1,508.000 

9. 080, 000 


107,927.000 


Name  of  project 


Carters  Dam,  Ga - 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  River, 

»  Ohio  and  W.  Va - --- 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  River,  Ohio 
and  W.  Va - 

BeltzviUe  Reservoir,  Pa -' 

Shenaneo  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  Ohio. 
Cordell  UuU  lock  and  dam,  Cumlierland 
River,  Tenn 


Opekiska  lock  and  dam,  Monongahela 
River,  W.  Va — 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


$74, 600, 000 

66, 700, 000 

76. 500. 000 
18,400.000 
34, 800. 000 

54,000,000 

23,400.000 


Appropria- 
tions to 
date 


1966  appro- 
priation 
request 


Total - 

Local  protection  (sec.  205),  snagging  and 
'  clearing - 

Recreation  faculties  at  18  reservoirs 


348. 400. 000 

875,000 
3, 047. 000 


$8,060,000  I 

615,000 

6,786,000 

625,000 

25, 700, 000 

8, 257, 000 

18, 085. 000 


$10,000,000 

1,000,000 

10,500,000 
1,000,000 
6,100,000 

8,000,000 

3.000,000 


Supple- 
mental 
request 


68,128,000 


39,600,000 


Balance  to 
complete 


i    $4,000,000 


4,000,000 

875,000 
3, 047, 000 


236,672,000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  In 
Appalachia  we  observe  that,  aside  from 
the  $1,092  billion  that  we  are  making 
available  for  special  projects  In  that 
area,  we  shall  be  Increasing  the  momen- 
tum of  projects  that  we  ordinarily  con- 
sider each  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration now  and  It  was  the  intent 
at  the  time  the  legislation  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Nothing  was  men- 
tioned In  the  Appalachia  Act  Itself  about 
Increasing  other  programs,  such  as  ad- 
ditional funds  for  construction  of  these 
authorized  projects,  because  we  have 
been  doing  that  in  the  past.  As  I  have 
said,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  have  leaned  backward 
to  assist  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  and  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  made  avail- 
able for  these  States  last  year  you  will 
find  that  we  provided  amply. 

In  addition  to  all  we  did  to  start  those 
projects  and  to  accelerate  their  construc- 
tion, we  are  now  being  asked  to  add  more 
construction  projects,  more  planning 
projects,  and  to  accelerate  the  work  that 
is  now  underway  in  that  area.  As  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  mind  that  action,  but 
when  we  come  to  mark  up  the  public 
works  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966,  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  particularly  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, will  take  Into  consideration 
what  we  are  now  doing  for  that  area  £Uid 
probably  not  be  as  liberal  in  the  future  as 
we  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  reports  In  both 
Houses  made  eminently  clear — and  I 
have  quoted  from  them  already — that  all 
of  the  Items  which  were  expected  to  be 
presented  In  a  subsequent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  were  not  to  be  charged 
against  the  authorization  set  forth  in  the 
original  act.  I  believe  the  history  of 
the  substantive  legislation  speaks  for  It- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
supplemental    appropriation    bill    con- 
tains an  additional  subsidy  of  $942,000 
for  helicopter  service.    This  is  30  per- 
cent above  our  appropriation  for  hell- 
copters  for  this  fiscal  year.    Congress 
has  made  it  clear  in  the  past  that  this 
handout    should    be    ended    promptly. 
The  helicopter  subsidy  goes  to  firms  that 
operate  In  only  three  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion—New York,  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
geles.   Last  year,  after  a  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  was 
decided  that  $3,358,000  would  be  appro- 
priated for  that  subsidy,  and  that  was 
it.    But   the   Civil   Aeronautics    Board, 
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acting  under  a  decision  it  had  made  in 
FebniaiT  1964,  and  what  they  feel  was 
the  basic  law,  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  continued  to  pay  subsidy 
rates  which  have  resulted  in  the  appro- 
priation being  used  up  by  March  31  last 
and  inadequate  to  the  tune  of  almost  $1 
million  for  the  full  fiscal  year. 

Section  406  provides  that  the  Board 
may  order  fair  and  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  cari-ying  of  mail. 

Under  this  particular  authorization, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  decided 
that  the  congressional  decision  of  last 
year,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House— approved  by  both  bodies— and 
signed  by  the  President,  is  not  fair  to  the 
helicopter  airlines.  The  CAB  ignored 
congressional  action  and  decided  that 
the  helicopter  airlines  should  receive  $1 
million  more. 

The  House  disagrees  with  this  position 
and  has  indicated  in  this  appropriation 
bill  that  it  will  not  appropriate  any  more 
funds  this  year  for  the  helicopter  service. 

Here  is  a  subsidy  which  is  paid  on  a 
disciiminating  basis  to  helicopters  oper- 
ating in  only  three  cities.  It  is  a  sub- 
sidy that  enables  those  who  travel  by 
helicopter  to  pay  a  fare  at  a  cost  half  of 
what  they  would  pay  if  there  were  no 
subsidy.  It  is  a  subsidy  that  is  not  justi- 
fied today  because  the  airlines  are  mak- 
ing record-smashing  profits.  Then- 
profits  tiiis  year  are  up  100  percent. 
Certainly  the  helicopter  service  in  good 
part  benefits  the  airlines.  If  the  air- 
lines want  this  service,  they,  not  the  tax- 
payer who.  usuaUy  in  999  cases  out  of 
a  thousand,  does  not  use  it,  should  pay 
for  it.  , 

I  have  decided  not  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment this  year  to  eliminate  this  proposal 
and  to  revert  to  what  the  House  and 
Senate  decided  last  year.  I  shall  not  do 
so  because  the  administration  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  not  oppose  the  payment 
of  the  additional  $942,000.  The  admin- 
istration has  also  decided  that  the  heli- 
copter subsidy  should  be  phased  out 
finally  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year- 
December  31,  1965. 

I  suspect,  in  view  of  the  activity  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  administration  will  be  chal- 
lenged and  that  we  shall  find  ourselves 
with  an  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill  that  will,  once  again,  appropri- 
ate some  $4,200,000  to  subsidize  the  heli- 
copter service  for  fiscal  1966. 

I  speak  this  afternoon  to  serve  notice 
that  when  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  if  it  contains  an  appropriation 
in  excess  of  the  amount  the  administra- 
tion has  already  said  it  will  ask  for, 
namely.  $2,100,000,  I  shall  do  my  best, 
including  the  offering  of  an  amendment 
on  which  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  to  make  certain  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  determine  to  end  this  sub- 
sidy, which  is  now  almost  U  years  old. 
The  administration  has  indicated  that  it 
should  be  ended.  The  $2.1  million  would 
be  the  full  1965  phaseout  subsidy. 

The  decision  of  the  administration  to 
permit  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 


make  an  additional  payment  in  April, 
May,  and  June  is  unfortunate.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  House  conferees  will 
strongly  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Senate 
conferees  to  provide  for  the  additional 
almost  $1  million  for  a  continuation  of 
helicopter  services.  But  I  shall  not  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past,  because  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  this  year  decide  that 
the  subsidy  for  helicopter  service  will  not 
be  extended  past  the  end  of  this  calen- 
dar year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assiune  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  in  connection  with 
v.rhat  he  plans,  will  give  some  study  to 
the  plan  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
announced  on  February  17,  1965,  and  set 
forth  in  hearings  before  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
June  18,  1964,  and  to  what  the  Board 
thinks  about  a  5-year  phaseout  program. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  question:  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  not  challenging 
the  issue  on  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Sanator  will  also  consider  the  authorita- 
tive views  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
on  the  requirements  of  the  payments  in 
the  public  interest,  as  reflected  in  the 
record  of  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  page  137  and  in  the  record 
of  hearings  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  the  helicopter  air  sei-vice  program  at 
pages  6  to  13  of  the  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  examined 
them.  The  Board  would  phase  out  the 
subsidy  by  1970.  But  the  subsidy  was 
started  originally  in  1954  as  a  temporary. 
2-  or  3-year  subsidy  to  help  an  infant 
industry.  That  was  in  1954,  mind  you. 
In  1962,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
conferees  said : 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  subsidy  for 
helicopters  should  be  ended  shortly;  that  this 
service  should  either  be  made  self-supporting 
or  concluded.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  give 
their  earnest  consideration  to  this  problem 
in  1963. 

That  was  the  attitude  of  Congress  in 
1962.  In  that  year,  it  was  thought  that 
the  program  should  perhaps  have  1 
more  year  of  life.  Now  the  CAB  says 
it  wants  another  5  years  of  subsidy,  a 
subsidy  begun  11  years  ago  as  a  2-  or  3- 
year  contribution  to  an  industry  which 
merely  provides  transportation  for  the 
most  affluent  people  in  the  country,  peo- 
ple who,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  pay 
their  own  fares. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  views  of 
an  authoritative  body.  Their  position 
should  have  a  bearing  upon  the  think- 
ing of  those  of  us  who  have  heretofore 
contended  in  behalf  of  helicopters,  but 
who.  it  was  said,  were  merely  trying  to 
help  our  local  areas.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Board  is  entitled  to  care- 
ful study,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  give  it  such 
study. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed;  I  ap- 
predate  the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. This  is  not  a  new  problem;  it  has 
been  before  us  in  the  past.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  every  time  the  question 
arises,  it  is  in  connection  with  a  supple- 
mental  appropriation  bill. 

This  is  a  question  of  policy.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  deter- 
mine whether  to  support  helicopter  serv- 
ices nationally.  The  subject  has  been 
studied  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee.  It  will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  when  that  time  comes,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  resolved  one  way  or  the 
other. 

So  far  as  the  present  moment  is  con- 
cerned, the  Subcommittee  on  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  the  full  com- 
mittee in  the  markup  of  the  bilU  went 
into  the  question  quite  thoroughly.  All 
of  us  are  quite  agreed  that,  at  best,  the 
subject  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
three  helicopter  services;  that  if  it  should 
become  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide such  service,  the  policy  should  apply 
to  more  than  three,  in  order  to  provide 
service  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
That  question  will  be  resolved  in  due 
time.    I  am  hopeful  of  that. 

But  for  the  moment,  the  rea.son  why 
the  commdttee  voted  the  funds  in  this 
bill  is  that  there  is  a  serious  legal  ques- 
tion of  obligation,  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  liable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  granted 
licenses  or  franchises. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  due  time  the  ques- 
tion will  be  decided  once  and  for  all  as  to 
whether  this  kind  of  helicopter  service 
should  be  subsidized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  remarks.  I  may  add  that  when 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  voted 
to  include  this  amount,  the  vote  was 
only  11  to  9  for  doing  so  in  spite  of  what 
appeared  to  be  perhaps  a  legal  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress,  or  at  least 
a  moral  obligation,  to  take  this  action. 
The  vote  was  very  close.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  this  basis  there  must  be  a  real 
determination  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  end  the  program.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  ended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  why  I  said 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  part 
of  the  bill  concerns  me  very  much.  It 
relates  to  the  item  for  funds  for  the 
Commission  on  International  Rules  of 
•Judicial  Procedure.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  is  not  as  much  as 
I  had  hoped  for,  but  at  least  a  good  part 
of  the  amount  has  been  restored. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  knows, 
I  have  for  years  been  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  of  the 
$79,000  lequested,  the  Senate  committee 
has  recommended  $50,938? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr  MORSE.    The  House  has  denied 

funds  to  the  Commission  on  Interna- 

Sonal  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure  with 

rreport  indicating  its  intention  to  kill 

fhflt  agency,  notwithstanding  the  fact 

Sa  th'e  last  Congress  extended  the  life 

nf  the  Commission  until  December  31, 

iqf56  and  gave  it  an  open-end  authoriza- 

ion'of  appropriations.     The  report  of 

he  senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 

ecommends  the  restoration  of  $50,938  of 

hP  $79  000  requested  for  the  second  half 

of  fiscal  year  1964  and  for  fiscal  year 

^^Of  the  four  previous  appropriation  re- 
Quests  made  by  the  Commission  since  its 
establishment  by  the  85th  Congress,  two 
have  been  drastically  cut  and  two  have 
been  denied  entirely.    The  Congress  has 
appropriated  only  $35,000  to  the  Com- 
mission over  a  period  of  7  years.    It  has 
never  given  it  enough  money  to  do  its 
work     As  initial  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  in  1959  was  insufficient  even  with  an 
additional  sum  of  $16,000  advanced  from 
the  President's  Emergency  Fund,  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  begin  its  initial 
program  of  research.    It  was  forced  to 
seek  financial  aid  from  a  private  founda- 
tion even  though  the  Congress  had  not 
authorized  it  to  receive  and  disburse  pri- 
vate funds.    A   request   for   a   supple- 
mental appropriation  in  1959  was  denied 
entirely  at  the  same  time  that  Congress 
extended  the  life  of  the  Commission  for 

2  years.  ^ 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  Commis- 
sion' Why  does  the  Congress  repeatedly 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  and 
repeatedly  deny  it  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Congress?  . 

The  Commission  and  its  Advisory 
Committee  were  established  at  the  ur- 
gent initiative  of  the  organized  bar  im- 
plemented by  requests  to  the  84th  and 
85th  Congress  by  the  Attorney  General 
joined  bv  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  close  of  World  War  II  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  flood  of  litigation  with  inter- 
national aspects  in  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts — cases  in  which  process  and 
other  judicial  documents  had  to  be  served 
in  foreign  countries,  cases  in  which  evi- 
dence had  to  be  obtained  from  foreign 
countries,  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  foreign  public  records,  cases  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  prove  foreign 
law.    Great  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
utilizing  in  foreign  countries  the  tradi- 
tional procedures  of  our  common  law 
courts.    Many  countries  of  the  civil  law 
system  do  not  permit  service  of  process 
as  provided  by  our  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  and  the  equivalent  rules  for 
State  courts.    Many  do  not  permit  the 
takii^  of  depositions  before  our  con- 
sular officers  or  commissioners   desig- 
nated by  our  courts.    Where  depositions 
in  a  foreign  country  are  forbidden,  or 
limited  to  the  testimony  of  U.S.  nationals, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  letter  rogatory, 
that  is,  a  request  by  a  domestic  court  to  a 
foreign  court  to  obtain  the  testimony  by 
means  of  its  own  civil  law  procedures  and 
in  its  own  language.    This  means  of  ob- 
taining testimony  in  a  civil  law  country 
is  often  slow,   cumbersome,  inefficient, 
and  expensive.    The  results  are  often 


futile  if  the  testimony  is  not  taken  in  a 
form  which  is  admissible  in  our  courts. 
Public  Law  85-906  which  established 
the  Commission  directs  the  Commission 
to  recommend  improvements  in  the 
practices  of  international  judicial  assist- 
ance to  the  end  that  procedures  for  the 
performance  of  acts  in  foreign  tern- 
tory  "may  be  more  readily  ascertainable, 
efficient,  economical,  and  expeditious." 
For  that  purpose,  the  Commission  was 
directed  to  draft  international  proce- 
dural agreements  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  program  of  the  Commission  pre- 
scribed by  statute  requires  it  to  recom- 
mend improvements  in  both  the  judicial 
assistance  procedures  available  in  for- 
eign countries  to  courts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  judicial  assistance  pro- 
cedures available  in  the  United  States  to 
courts  in  foreign  countries.    From  the 
standpoint  of  our  self-interest,  the  for- 
mer is  the  most  important,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  the  most  difficult  because  it 
must  be  achieved  by  revisions  of  foreign 
law  and  policy,  and  that  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  treaty.    The  latter- 
judicial   assistance  to  foreign  courts- 
is  the  least  important  to  the  American 
bench  and  bar,  but  the  easiest  to  achieve 
because  it  can  be  effected  by  simple  re- 
visions of  our  domestic  rules  of  procedure 
and  statutes. 

After  the  refusal  of  Congress  in  1959 
to  give  the  Commission  funds  it  was 
forced  to  solicit  foundations,  and  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  made  a  grant  in  1960  to 
Columbia  University  of  $350,000  for  a 
program  of  collaboration  with  the  Com- 
mission and  for  a  project  of  its  own.  The 
erant  was  administered  and  controlled 
by  a  group  of  the  law  school  faculty  des- 
ignated as  the  Columbia  Project  on  In- 
ternational Procedure. 

The  Commission  and  the  Columbia 
project  chose  to  devote  their  collabora- 
tion to  the  preliminary  or  domestic  phase 
of  the  Commission's  statutory  program- 
that  is  to  drafting  revisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure and  Federal  statutes,  and  to 
drafting  a  uniform  State  procedural  act. 
These  projects  were  completed  in  late 
1962  and  are  set  forth  in  the  fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission,  which  is 
House  Document  No.  88,  of  the  88th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

As  for  the  Federal  rules  of  procedure, 
the  Commission  has  drafted  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Advisoi-y  Committee  on 
Civil  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference  re- 
visions of  rule  4  governing  sen'ice  of 
process  in  a  foreign  country,  rule  28  gov- 
erning the  obtaining  of  evidence  m  a  for- 
eign country  by  deposition  or  letter  roga- 
tory  rule  44  governing  proof  of  foreign 
public  records,  and  a  new  rule  44.1  gov- 
erning   determination    of    foreign   law. 
The  revisions  of  rules  4  and  28  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
became  effective  on  July  1.  1963.     The 
others  have  been  approved  in  principle 
and  have  been  circulated  to  the  bench 
and  bar  for  conunent.    They  will  prob- 
ably be  acted  on  this  year.    All  but  rule 
4  are  also  incorporated  by  reference  in 
the  criminal  rules. 


The  Commission  has  drafted  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  a  substan- 
tial revision  of  the  procedural  provisions 
of  international  application  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Code,  the  Criminal  Code,  and  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code.  These  were 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law  by  PubUc  Law  88-619,  approved 
October  3,  1964. 

Some  of  these  statutory  revisions  ef- 
fect far-reaching  changes  in  our  law  gov- 
erning judicial  assistance  to  foreign 
courts.  Some  of  the  revisions  merely 
repeal  obsolete  statutes  or  correct  am- 
biguities or  errors  of  codification  in  ex- 
isting statutes.  Others  amend  and 
strengthen  provisions  of  the  judicial  code 
providing  for  subpenaing  witnesses  who 
are  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  first  category  is  a  new  section 
1696  in  the  chapter  of  the  Judicial  Code 
relating  to  process.  Our  district  courts 
are  now  authorized  to  order  service  of 
any  document  issued  in  connection  with 
a  proceeding  in  a  foreign  or  international 
tribunal. 

A  revision  of  section  1781  of  the  Judi- 
cial Code  now  authorizes  the  Department 
of  State  to  receive  and  transmit  to  the 
tribunal,  officer,  or  agency  to  which  it  is 
addressed  a  letter  rogatory  or  request 
issued  by  a  foreign  or  international  tri- 
bunal, and  to  receive  and  return  it  after 
execution. 

A  revision  of  section  1782  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  provides  a  more  effective 
method  of  assistance  to  foreign  or  inter- 
national tribunals  in  the  obtaining  of 
testimony  and  other  evidence.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  provision  is 
made  for  a  district  court  to  order,  in  its 
discretion,  the  taking  of  testimony  for 
use  in  a  foreign  court,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  of  that 
foreign  court. 

These  three  sections  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code— 1696,  1781,  and 
1782 — correct  at  one  stroke  what  civil 
law  jurists  have  always  regarded  as  the 
most  glaring  deficiencies  in  our  practice. 
Referring  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure as  embodied  in  PubUc  Law  88- 
619,  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
recently  stated: 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  now  has  the 
most  liberal  and  efifective  procedures  for  as- 
sistance to  foreign  and  international  courts 
of  any  country  in  the  world. 


The  Commission,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Columbia  project,  has  also  drafted  a 
uniform  State,  Interstate,  and  Interna- 
tional Procedure  Act.     The  purpose  of 
the  model  legislation  is  to  bring  um- 
f  ormity  to  State  practice  and  to  bring  to 
State  courts  the  same  measure  of  reform 
as  is  being  effected  in  the  Federal  rules 
of  procedure  and  by  Pubhc  Law  88-619. 
This  uniform  act  was  recommended  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on   Uniform   State   Laws   and   ap- 
proved   by    it    in    1962;    it    was    ap- 
proved by  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  1963    and  that  year  was  adopted  by 
the  first  State,  Arkansas.     By  an  act 
approved  March  15,  1965,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  is  now  under  study  in  several  of  the 
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states.  These  studies  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  international  aspects  of  our 
practice  and  procedure  and  its  drafting 
of  revisions  of  the  Federal  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  statutes  mark  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  an  official  systematic 
study  has  ever  been  made  of  our  nales  of 
procedure  and  statutes  of  international 
application  with  the  divergent  and  dis- 
parate nature  of  civil  law  procedure  in 
mind. 

As  valuable  as  these  revisions  of  our 
rules  and  statutes  are,  they  do  little  to 
improve  the  judicial  assistance  available 
to  litigants  in  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  our  Stat€  courts.  That  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  negotiation  of  the 
procedural  treaties  which  the  Congress 
has  directed  the  Commission  to  draft. 

Revised  Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure 4(i)  provides  five  manners  of  serv- 
ing process  in  a  foreign  country,  two  of 
which  are  service  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  foreign  country,  provided  they 
are  reasonably  calculated  to  give  actual 
notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  United  States.  The  other 
three  methods  may  or  may  not  be  per- 
mitted in  some  civil  law  countries.  This 
revised  rule  will  therefore  not  be  fully 
useful  to  litigants  in  our  Federal  courts 
until  foreign  law  is  ascertained  and 
treaties  negotiated  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability in  foreign  countries  of  these  man- 
ners of  sei*ving  process. 

Revised  Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure 28(b)  provides  three  methods  of 
taking  testimony  of  persons  in  a  foreign 
country — by  deposition  on  notice  before 
a  consular  officer,  by  Commission,  and  by 
letter  rogatory.  But  there  are  many 
countries  where  depositions  before  a  con- 
sular officer,  or  before  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  a  district  court,  are  not  per- 
mitted. In  others,  the  testimony  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  only  and  not 
that  of  citizens  of  the  foreign  country,  or 
of  a  third  country,  may  be  taken.  In  one 
country,  Switzerland,  taking  testimony 
in  such  a  manner  even  of  a  U.S.  citizen, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  a  criminal  offense.  In 
order  to  render  revised  rule  28(b)  fully 
useful,  we  must,  by  treaty,  obtain  the 
assurance  of  a  foreign  country  that  dep- 
ositions, according  to  our  usual  com- 
mon law  manner,  may  be  taken  in  its 
territory. 

Similarly,  the  recent  revisions  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Code  relating  to  sub- 
penaing  witnesses  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try—sections 1783,  1784,  the  Walsh  Act 
of  1926 — and  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  relating  to  proof  of  private  busi- 
ness records  in  a  foreign  country — sec- 
tion 3491 — will  not  be  fully  useful  until 
we  gain  the  consent  of  foreign  countries 
by  treaty  to  permit  their  use.  The  same 
Is  true,  of  course,  of  revised  State  proce- 
dures. Only  by  treaty  can  the  States  be 
given  the  full  benefit  in  foreign  countries 
of  improved  procedures. 

It  is  indeed  ironical  that  the  other 
body  should  propose  to  terminate  the 
Commission  just  as  it  is  ready  to  begin 
that  part  of  its  program  which  will  bring 
the  most  benefit  to  litigants  in  American 
courts.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  Com- 
mission were  not  permitted  to  carry  out 
that  part  of  its  program  for  which  it  was 


primarily  established — the   drafting   of 
international  procedural  agreements. 

The  American  Bar  Association  recent- 
ly adopted  a  resolution  extensively  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
urging  the  Congress  to  gi-ant  it  sufficient 
funds  and  time  in  which  to  complete  its 
program.  The  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  in  1963,  adopted  a 
similar  resolution.  The  establishment  of 
the  Commission  was  urged  upon  the  Con- 
gress by  many  bar  organizations — the 
American  Judicature  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law,  the 
Maritime  Law  Association,  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association,  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Foreign  Law 
Association,  the  Consular  Law  Society, 
and  other  legal  organizations.  The  In- 
ternational Bar  Association  and  the  In- 
ter-American Bar  Association  have  long 
been  on  record  as  favoring  the  reform 
of  international  practice  and  procedure 
by  treaty  and  for  many  years  the  sub- 
ject has  occupied  prominent  places  on 
their  agenda  for  their  biannual  meet- 
ings. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  Com- 
mission— two  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  two  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, two  representatives  of  State  govern- 
ments— they  were  given  places  on  the 
Commission  in  order  to  look  after  State 
interests  in  the  drafting  of  treaties  which 
will,  of  course,  provide  procedure  for 
State  courts  as  well  as  Federal  courts — 
and  three  public  members.  The  latter 
five  are  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Chairman  is  a  distinguished  Washington 
lawyer  with  Government  experience  who 
is  the  senior  partner  of  a  law  firm  with 
an  extensive  international  practice,  the 
Honorable  Oscar  Cox. 

The  Advisory  Committee  consists  of 
1,5  practicing  lawyers,  judges,  and  law 
professors.  Its  Chairman  is  Philip  W. 
Amram,  a  distinguished  Washington 
lawyer,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Procedural  Rules  Committee  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
author  of  standard  works  on  civil  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Director  of  the  Commission,  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones,  is  the  pioneer  authority  in 
the  field  of  international  judicial  proce- 
dure. For  many  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  alien  property  litigation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  became  cognizant 
of  the  difficulty,  and  often  the  impossi- 
bility, of  sei-ving  judicial  documents  and 
obtaining  evidence  in  the  civil  law  coun- 
tries of  Western  Euiope.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Interna- 
tional Judicial  Cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Bar  Association.  He  is  a  past 
chairman  of  the  section  of  international 
and  comparative  law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  His  article  "Interna- 
tional Judicial  Assistance:  Procedural 
Chaas  and  a  Program  for  Refoi-m,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  for 
March  1953,  is  the  first  comprehensive 
article  ever  written  on  the  subject. 

The  bench  and  bar  are  actively  in- 
terested in  reforming  international  pro- 
cedure. There  will  be  a  panel  discussion 
of  the  recent  revisions  of  our  rules  and 
statutes,  and  their  utility  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  at  the  Conference 


of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
and  the  regional  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  at  San  Juan,  pj^.^ 
in  May.  There  will  be  another  one  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  Miami  Beach  in  August, 
and  another  at  the  World  Conference  oii 
World  Peace  Through  Law  which  meets 
in  Washington  in  September. 

In  December  1959  the  Department  of 
State,  at  the  request  of  the  Conunlssion, 
sent  a  note  to  all  foreign  governments 
advising  them  of  the  existence  of  the 
Commission,  of  its  program,  and  inviting 
their  cooperation.  Many  governments 
responded  with  notes  expressing  their 
great  interest  in  the  Commission,  some 
designated  officials  or  institutions  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission,  and 
others  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into 
procedural  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  That  was  over  5  years  ago,  and 
those  governments  are  still  waiting  on 
further  word  from  the  Commission  which 
has  been  unable  even  to  begin  Its  treaty 
studies.  They  cannot  understand  how  a 
government  which  has  given  away  so 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
cannot  find  a  few  thousand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  its  international  jurid- 
ical relations. 

On  October  2,  1964,  the  President  pro- 
claimed 1965  as  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  and  in  rededicating  the  gov- 
ernment to  international  cooperation 
called  upon  each  department  and  agency 
to  consider  what  it  can  do  immediately 
to  further  such  cooperation.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  strange  way  to  begin  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  permit  the  death  of  the  only 
agency — the  Commission  on  Internation- 
al Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure — which 
can  bring  international  cooperation  to 
the  judicial  branch. 

The  Commission  is  in  the  budget  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $79,000 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  and  for  a  regular  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Of  the  $79,000  in  the  supplemental, 
most  of  it  is  for  the  accrued  expenses  of 
the  Commission  and  for  the  salaries  of 
the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  from 
December  31,  1963,  since  when  they  have 
served  full  time,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  funds  to  pay  them.  The  Di- 
rector has  not  only  devoted  all  his  time 
to  the  Commission  during  this  period,  but 
has  paid  many  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
has  received  no  compensation  since 
December  1962.  when  the  Carnegie  grant 
expired.  These  services  were  rendered  in 
good  faith,  and  the  Congress  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  see  that  money  is  appro- 
priated to  pay  for  them. 

Some  means  must  be  found  to  see  that 
the  unfinished  work  of  the  Commission  is 
carried  to  completion.  Its  actual  cost 
will  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  good 
it  will  accomplish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
entitled,  "Commission  on  International 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure— Statement 
of  Expenses.  January  1,  1964,  Through 
May  1  and  June  1,  1965"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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For  2d  half  fiscal  year  1964: 
Coinpcn.sation: 

Director 

Assistant  to  Director. 


Subtotal. 


Expenses  through 
May  1. 1965 


Expenses  through 
June  1, 1965 


Expenses: 

Telephone - - - -■ 

Taxi  and  bus  fares -— - 

Pocket  parts  and  supplements.  United  States  Code  An- 
notated  - - ■ 


Subtotal. 


For  fiscal  yar  1965: 
Compensation: 

"^3'd'ays  at  $20,(100  .Tiily  1-4,  1964     

216  days,  at  $24,.'iOO,  July  5,  1964.  to  May  1,  1965-.- 
21  dijys,  at  $24,500,  May  2  to  June  1,  1965.. -- 


Subtotal. 


Assistant  to  Director: 

3  days,  at  $16,000,  Jul  v  1-4,  i9tA... 

152  clays,  at  $18,935,  July  .5,  1904.  to  Feb.  2,  1965_ 


Subtotal. 


FxDcnscs: 

Personnel  benefits. 

Travel 

Books 

Telephone 


Subtotal - 


Total 

Total  expenses. 


Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.     President,     the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  a  full 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  this  Commission.    I  say,  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  what  is  being  sought 
is  in  regard  to  compensation   for  the 
work  of  this  Commission,  on  which  we 
iiave  some  of  the  most  brilliant  students 
and  authorities  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional law  devoting  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  and  research  ability  to  seeing  what 
can  be  done  to  help  build  up  a  system  of 
international  rules  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings.   I  know  that  I  bespeak  the  prayer 
of  most  people  who  recognize  that  there 
is  no  way  of  escaping  oncoming  reality. 
We  must  develop  procedures  of  interna- 
tional law  to  help  solve  all  types  of  in- 
ternational   disputes,    not    only    those 
which  threaten  the  peace,  but  also  other 
types  of  international   disputes   which 
come  before  the  World  Court  and  bodies 
appointed  by  the  World  Court  from  time 
to  time.    Either  we  do  that,  or,  in  my 
judgment,  the  world  will  Uve  in  greatly 
increasing  troubles  in  the  generations 
ahead. 

I  have  studied  the  reports  of  the  House 
committee.  I  am  terribly  disappointed 
that  the  Commission  is  apparently  under 
serious  question  in  the  House. 

I  commend  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  although 
they  are  recommending  only  $50,938. 
I  say  to  the  people  of  the  Commission 
that  they  should  be  appreciative.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  hold  this  item  in  conference. 
We  must  keep  this  torch  blazing  if  we 


are  to  light  the  way  for  mankind  toward 
a  day  when  there  will  truly  be  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  procedures 
of  the  jungle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  make  the  obser- 
vation that  the  House  in  the  past  has  had 
no  sympathy  whatsoever  for  this  Com- 
mission. They  have  stated  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  $5,000  would  be  re- 
quired, and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  got  that 
notion.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who 
has  had  any  experience  with  the  job  that 
has  to  be  done  and  who  knows  how  in- 
volved it  is  and  all  the  ramifications 
connected  with  it,  could  possibly  reach 
the  conclusion  that  $5,000  would  suffice 
for  this  work. 

Every  time  this  item  has  gone  before 
the  House,  it  has  been  eliminated.  The 
request  was  for  $79,000  for  past  services 
rendered  by  the  Administrator  and  his 
secretary. 

It  is  a  very  depressing  and  sad  situa- 
tion to  have  people  appear  before  our 
committee  and  plead  to  be  paid  for  the 
work  that  they  have  already  done. 
They  have  devoted  their  time  and  effort 
toward  doing  a  wonderful  job.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  au- 
thorized the  continuance  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  we  are  unable  to  get  this 
fact  across,  I  think  I  should  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon— be- 
cause I  do  not  want  him  to  be  disap- 
pointed—that we  have  reduced  the  figure 
to  $50,938,  to  bring  the  compensation  up 


to  May  1,  with  the  very  diplomatic  ad- 
monition to  these  people  that  they  close 

shop. 

If  they  are  not  going  to  be  paid,  there 
is  no  need  for  them  to  put  in  the  work. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  paid.  Perhaps 
this  item  is  in  the  wrong  bill.  Perhaps 
it  should  have  been  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget,  or  the  budget  of  the  At- 
torney General.  I  do  not  know,  but  for 
some  reason,  it  has  receivfed  no  sympathy 
from  the  House.  We  have  struggled  with 
it  year  after  year.  I  am  somewhat  ex- 
hausted with  the  struggle. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
we  need  his  prayers  if  we  are  to  come  out 
of  the  conference  with  the  $50,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  situation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  oi;i  Foreign  Relations,  I  am 
very  sad  that  the  reality  is  that  we  are 
probably  going  to  face  in  the  near  future 
a  cessation  of  this  program  as  far  as 
Congress  is  concerned.  I  hope  that  upon 
reflection,  in  a  year  or  two,  that  attitude 
will  change  and  Congress  will  return  to 
carrying  out  what  I  think  is  the  clear 
obligation  of  Congress. 

I  direct  this  comment  to  the  Record, 
through  the  President,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  do  not  believe  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government  could  possibly 
justify  throwing  away  the  great  founda- 
tion work  that  has  been  done  by  this 
Commission. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
Department  has  jurisdiction  to  make  this 
activity  a  part  of  the  foreign  relations 
program  of  the  State  Department.  I  say 
to  Secretary  Rusk  from  this  floor  today 
that  I  think  he  should  do  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  would  be  any  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  psychological  effect 
around  the  world  if  the  U.S.  Government 
is  not  willing  to  include  this  program 
somewhere  within  the  executive  branch. 
I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  if,  as,  and  when  Congress  liquidates 
the  program,  so  far  as  the  congressional 
aspects  of  it  are  concerned,  I  hope  the 
State  Department  will  broaden  this  pro- 
gram and  shrink  some  others.  I  have 
many  suggestions  as  to  programs  that 
could  be  shrunk,  allovnng  more  money 
be  spent  for  this  purpose.    It  would 


to  __    . 

do  more  good  to  spend  money  for  inter- 
national understanding  than  to  spend 
money  for  the  foreign  aid  program.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  plead  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  "Raise  your  horizons, 
broaden  your  program,  and  let  us  make 
this  kind  of  program  become  a  part  of 
the  State  Department  foreign  relations 
program." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  contains  some  very 
important  items.  I  am  happy  that  we 
are  now  at  the  point  of  third  reading 
and  that  the  bill  will  soon  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  conference  com- 
mittee. The  bill  contains  provision  for 
payment  of  such  important  items  as  re- 
lief programs,  including  $407,900,000  for 
welfare  activities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  funds  of  many  States  have  be- 
come exhausted. 

I  do  think  the  bill  contains  too  many 
appropriations  that  more  properly  be- 
long in  a  regular  annual  appropriation 
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bill;  however,  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  chairman.  He  did  a  superb  job  in 
handling  this  bill,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  appropriation  bills. 

I  have  never  seen  any  supplemental 
bill  in  a  long,  long  while  that  contains 
so  many  items,  many  of  which  I  repeat, 
belong  in  regular  appropriation  bills. 
The  one  i^ith  reference  to  the  helicopter 
service  is  one  which  should  be  handled 
by  the  regular  subcommittee.  This 
difficult  subject  has  been  with  us  for 
years-^as  to  whether  we  should  continue 
this  helicopter  service  subsidy  for  three 
major  cities.  I  voted  to  keep  it  in  the 
bill  for  reasons  largely  explained  by  the 
chairman.  If  we  took  the  item  out  of 
his  bill,  it  would  end  the  service  and  it 
would  foreclose  the  possiblity  of  the  reg- 
ular standing  committee  handling  this 
matter,  as  it  should. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  some  serv- 
ice is  necessary.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  continue  to  limit  it  to  three  cities. 
We  have  had  many  Government  subsi- 
dies. Here  is  one  which  can  be  justified, 
in  a  limited  way.  and  perhaps  helicopter 
service  should  be  added  to  other  cities. 
I  would  rather  do  that  than  to  abolish 
the  program  entirely.  This  has  been  a 
helpful  program,  and  with  new  develop- 
ments in  helicopters,  this  service  prob- 
ably could  become  self-supporting  so  that 
Government  subsidies  could  be  elim- 
inated in  the  future. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  both 
as  a  Californian  and  as  an  American,  I 
must  express  my  gratitude  that  the  third 
reading  has  been  reached  and  that  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  now 
contains  the  item  which  will  enable  con- 
tinuation of  the  helicopter  service  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
date of  Congress. 

This  item  was  supported  by  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  March  8, 
1965.    Boyd  said  on  that  occasion : 

The  Board  agrees  that  helicopter  subsidy 
should  not  continue  Indefinitely,  and  the 
question  now  presented  is  what  steps  should 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  Board 
with  respect  to  the  futiore  of  the  helicopter 
program.  The  Congress,  of  course,  is  free 
to  enact  whatever  legislation  it  wishes  on 
this  point.  However,  unless  the  Congress 
changes  the  existing  law,  the  Board  must 
be  guided  by  the  present  statutory  provi- 
sions. 

Note,  Mr.  President,  that  Chairman 
Boyd  states  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
"must  be  guided  by  the  present  statu- 
tory provisions."  Of  course  it  must  be 
guided.  In  this  Republic  of  ours  the 
way  to  proceed  is  in  the  ordinaiy  man- 
ner. Congress  has  enacted  a  statute 
under  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  required,  when  petitions  are 
filed,  to  hold  hearings  and  to  determine 
that  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity— that  means  the  interest  of  the 
people — would  be  met  by  the  certifica- 
tion of  this  new,  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  helicopter  program. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  statement 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board: 

Under  the  existing  statute  the  certificates 
of  the  helicopter  carriers  were  Issued  after 


notice  and  hearings,  and  after  findings  that 
the  service  Is  required  by  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  section  401  applicable  to  li- 
censing. Under  the  act  these  certificates  can 
be  suspended  or  modified  only  after  notice 
and  hearing,  and  only  If  the  facts  support 
findings  that  the  suspension  or  modification 
Is  In  the  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

The  Board  can  do  it  only  after  it  de- 
cides that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  it.  It  is  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  same  process,  by  means 
of  a  public  hearing,  wherein  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  once  again  must,  by 
its  own  ipse  dixit,  find  that  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  does  or  does 
not  remain. 

Continuing  with  the  quotation: 

Although  the  Board  has  wide  discretion  In 
exej-clslng  Its  licensing  powers,  it  must  never- 
theless observe  the  standards  laid  down  In  the 
act. 

Who  passed  the  act?  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  statute  is  still  on 
the  statute  books. 

I  continue  to  read: 

As  long  as  the  helicopter  operators  hold 
their  present  valid  certificates,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  subsidy  provisions 
of  section  406  of  the  act.  Under  section  406, 
the  Board  is  ordered  to  perform  two  func- 
tions. The  first  is  to  fix  and  determine  the 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  (sec.  406  (a)  and 
(b)  ),  Including  the  "need"  of  each  properly 
managed  and  eligible  carrier  for  compensa- 
tion sufficient  to  insure  performance  of  the 
service  and.  together  with  other  revenue,  "to 
maintain  and  continue  development  of  air 
transportation  to  the  extent  and  of  the  char- 
acter and  quality  required  for  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  postal  service,  and 
the  national  defense." 

When  the  certificates  were  originally 
issued,  the  Department  of  Defense 
thought  it  should  be  issued,  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  likewise  recommended 
an  issuance. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

The  second  function  Is  to  make  payments 
for  this  "need"  or  subsidy  element  "out  of 
appropriations  made  to  the  Board  for  that 
purpose"  (sec.  406(c)  K  Obviously,  if  no 
money  is  appronriated.  the  Board  cannot  pay. 
or  If  the  compensation  fixed  exceeds  the 
money  appropriated,  the  Board  must  ask  for 
additional  funds. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Board  has 
done. 

I  suggest  to  my  able  friend  from  Wis- 
consin that  if  he  objects  to  the  helicopter 
prosram.  if  he  believes  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  are  not  served  by 
the  present  law,  he  should  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  those  sections  of  the  present 
law.  But  so  long  as  the  present  law  con- 
tinues, so  long  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  discharges  its  duty,  so  long  as  it. 
in  its  sound  discretion,  determines  that 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  of 
the  American  people  are  served  by  grant- 
ing a  certificate  to  a  group  who  wish  to 
engage  in  helicopter  operations,  so  long 
as  the  law  of  this  land  provides  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  the  Congress  has  a 
bounden  duty  to  appropriate  moneys 
that  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary,  or 
if  it  disagrees,  to  bring  in  a  repealing 
statute  and  repeal  the  basic  law  on  the 
subject. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  a  thousand 
people  in  California  who  put  up  the 
moneys  to  create  a  helicopter  senice 
some  time  ago.  They  have  not  had  a 
penny  or  a  nickel  in  dividends.  But  that 
operation  was  in  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  That  service  spreads 
over  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  east  to 
San  Bernardino,  north  and  south,  and 
includes  my  hometown  of  Anaheim, 
which  the  other  day  had  460  helicopter 
passengers. 

Los  Angeles  Airways  has  consistently 
reduced  the  cost  per  mile  of  its  opera- 
tions. It  has  extended  and  increased  its 
service  over  the  years.  One  of  these  days 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  experi- 
ence which  has  been  developed  in  Los 
Angeles  will  constitute  a  pattern  that 
will  enable  this  imique  form  of  trans- 
portation  facility  to  be  applied  in  many 
other  gi'owing  metropolitan  areas  of  this 
country.  At  the  present  time  nine  ap- 
plications to  establish  such  service  are 
pending  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  CAB  Chair- 
man Boyd's  remarks  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 

It  has  never  been  considered  that  the 
Board's  function  under  section  406  to  fix 
and  determine  the  amount  of  subsidy  due  a 
carrier  Is  dependent  on  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  subsidy 
payments.  This  principle  was  recognized  as 
applicable  to  the  comparable  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  in  a  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  (34  Comp.  Gen. 
158). 

It  Is  against  this  background  and  the  case 
law  that  our  General  Counsel  has  considered 
the  appropriation  acts  enacted  since  1961, 
including  the  conference  reports  and  other 
pertinent  material,  and  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  has  not  been  amended. 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  statute  has  not  been 
amended,  then  the  Board  has  an  obligation 
to  fix  a  mail  rate  for  the  three  helicopter  car- 
riers in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  sec- 
tion 406.  Moreover,  If  we  do  not  seek  and 
obtain  appropriation  funds  to  pay  the  rate 
fixed,  we  believe  that  the  carriers  could  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  their  claims  in  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

I  conclude  by  saying  I  am  grateful 
that  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  is  not 
pressing  his  amendment.  I  hope  the 
next  time  the  appropriation  comes  up, 
the  effectiveness  and  value  of  the  service 
will  have  become  so  abundantly  per- 
suasive as  to  shackle  the  feelings  that 
spring  in  the  breast  of  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  and  emasculate  any  doubts 
he  has  as  to  what  was  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  passed 
the  basic  law  under  which  these  funds 
are  granted  and  what  Congress  has  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said 
"shackled."  Instead  of  putting  shackles 
on  him,  I  think  the  Senator  may  have 
meant  he  wanted  him  un.shackled. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No;  I  want  to  put 
shackles  on  him.  I  want  him  shackled 
over  to  our  point  of  view. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  extremely  important  to  retain 
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,„„  e942  000  provision  for  helicopter  op- 
erations'in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
orbill.    Perhaps  I  can  explain  why  I 
eefso  strongly  on  this  subject  by  refer- 
ence to  the  helicopter   service   in  Los 
Seles.    The  Los  Angeles  Airways  S>;s- 
'^m   whose  continued  operation  at  the 
mSent  time  depends  upon  the  continu- 
Sion  of  some  Government  assistance, 
?P  ves  the  sprawling  area  around  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  containing  7  million  peo- 
n  P     This  area  is  served  by  only  one 
major  regional  airport.    The  helicopter 
toe  which  feeds  traffic  to  this  airport 
serves  a  number  of  cities  and  subm-bs  of 
Los  Angeles,  whose  populations  them- 
selves equal  those  of  some  of  the  major 
cities  around  our  country.    For  instance, 
San  Bernardino,  a  city  80  miles  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Airport,  at  least  2  hours' 
drive  bv  car,  contains  a  population  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Seattle,  Wash.     River- 
side the  same  distance  from  the  airport 
as  San  Bernardino,  has  a  population  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Oklahoma  City.    Orange 
Countv,  which  is  sei-ved  by  the  heliport 
near  Disneyland,  contains  a  population 
exceeding  that  of  Cleveland,  Ohio— 885,- 
000  people.  ^„   ^ 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1947,  Los  An- 
geles Airways  has  provided  invaluable 
service  to  the  entire  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area,  cari-ying  passengers,  mail. 
and  air  express.  Its  success  is  attested 
to  by  the  enormous  outpouring  of  sup- 
port I  have  heard  from  civic  leaders, 
businesses,  and  all  who  are  served  by 
the  helicopters,  for  action  which  will 
permit  an  orderly  continuation  of  this 

s6rviCG« 

Anyone  who  has  driven  around  Los 
Angeles   will   recognize    why   the   heli- 
copters there  fulfill  a  very  special  need 
There  is   no  integrated   public   transit 
svstem.  and  the  congested  traffic  situa- 
tion is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not 
comment  further  here.   In  this  context  it 
is  clear  how  important  the  hehcopter 
operation  is  in  bringing  to  the  people 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area  the  full  benefits 
of  today's  airhne  transportation.   We  can 
fly  from  Los  Angeles  to  Washington  in 
4^2  houi-s,  but  much  of  this  benefit  is 
lost  if  we  have  to  drive  over  2  hours  f  roni 
our  home  in  San  Bernardino  instead  of 
taking  a  35-minute  helicopter  flight.  And 
the  distortion  will  be  even  more  pro- 
nounced when  we  have  a  supersonic  jet 
transport  which  permits  transcontinental 
travel  in  2  hours.    The  establishment  of 
air  feeder  systems  to  the  major  trans- 
continental air  terminals  is  a  recognized 
necessity,   and  I   am   asking  that  Los 
Angeles  be  permitted  to  retain  such  a 
system. 

Favorable  action  on  this  request 
would  permit  continuation  of  the  heli- 
copter service  through  fiscal  year  1965. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  this  assist- 
ance need  be  continued  forever.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  endorsed  a 
5-year  phaseout  program  and  the  heli- 
copter operators  are  confident  that  they 
^  will  be  self-supporting  within  that  time 
period.  Since  its  institution,  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  helicopter 
transportation.  Revenues  have  risen  and 
costs  decreased  at  a  rate  which  offers 
clear  assurance  that  self-sustaining  heli- 
copter operation  will  be  with  us  in  the 
future.  I  believe  the  Government  is  to  be 


commended  for  its  vision  in  assisting  in 
this  development  as  is  the  industry  for 
the  progress  it  has  made.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  look  at  the  appropriation  I 
hope  we  will  make  today  as  a  means  of  as- 
suring that  the  investment  Congress  has 
made  in  the  past  will  come  to  its  full 
fruition.  Nothing  would  seem  to  me  more 
uneconomic  than  to  deny  this  appro- 
priation and  in  so  doing  throw  down  the 
drain  all  the  appropriations  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  years. 

Helicopter  service  throughout  the 
country  will  benefit  from  the  examples 
and  experiments  which  have  been  and 
are  being  conducted  by  the  current  op- 
erations. Our  country's  economy  will 
benefit  by  the  returns  to  the  helicopter 
industry  of  the  United  States— guaran- 
teed if  we  retain  world  leadership  in  this 
field— and  so  are  looked  to  as  the  source 
for  helicopter  equipment  throughout  the 

world.  ,  ^  ,  . 

Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  to  speak  m 
favor  of  an  action  which  will  permit 
a  continuation  of  helicopter  service  and 
development  in  this  country.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  this  action  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  satisfactory 
feeder  service  in  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area  to  its  regional  airport^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr. Holland]. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause certain  Senators  have  stated  that 
they  wished  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to 
question  me  about  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.    It  will  not  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair) .    The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

is  recognized.  . ,     .   .,      , 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  early 
this  session  when  the  Senate  considered 
the    first    supplemental    appropriations 
bill     House    Joint    Resolution    234,    an 
amendment  was  attached  to  it  under 
which  the  Senate  provided  that  the  re- 
<;carch  stations  and  experimental  proj- 
ects totaling  43  stations  and  projects  in 
all   announced  to  be  closed  by  the  press 
release  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr    Fi-eeman.   on   December   31,    1964, 
should  not  be  closed  or  phased  out.  or  no 
phasing  out  would  begin  until  after  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
prior  to  July  1. 1965. 

In  conference,  that  amendment  was 
changed  slightly  to  provide  that  no  phas- 
ing' out  should  be  accomplished  until 
May  1.  At  the  time  that  action  was 
taken  I  announced  in  the  Senate  that 
our  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations would  hold  early  and  ex- 
haustive hearings  on  this  subject  to  dis- 
cover which  of  the  stations  and  projects, 
if  any.  should  be  continued;  and  which, 
if  any.  were  appropriate  for  early  closing. 


I  am  now  reporting  to  the  Senate  that 
in  view  of  the  actions  which  have  been 
taken  since  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  some  suggestions  from 
Senators  that  we  should  probably  con- 
sider attaching  a  similar  amendment  to 
the  second  supplemental  bill,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider such  an  amendment.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  settlement  reached  between 
our  committee  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  with  a  similar  committee  of 
the  other  body  being  kept  advised  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  may  safely  consider  the 
matter  as  closed  or  in  process  of  being 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  \i^ish  to  make  a  brief 
statement  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
elimination  of  lines  of  research  and  the 
closing  of  certain  small  research  sta- 
tions as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  December  31. 1964,  in  a  press 
release. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  in  the 
processing  of  House  Joint  Resolution  234, 
the  conference  agreement  on  that  reso- 
lution provided  that  no  steps  would  be 
taken  prior  to  May  1  to  close  any  research 
project  or  station,  and  I  announced  then 
that  I  would  conduct  full  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

Extensive  hearings  were  subsequently 
held  and  printed  and  on  April  9,  1965. 
after  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  certain  recommenda- 
tions were  reported  to  the  Senate  in  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  156. 

The  committee  report  dealt  x^ith  each 
of  the  43  items  proposed  for  closm-e  or 
elimination,  and  the  summary  of  the 
committee  recommendations  appeared 
on  pages  18-21  of  the  report.  The  conri- 
mittee  report  referred  to  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  9  on 
pages  7718  to  7724. 

A   SUMMARY   OF  RECOMMEXD.^TIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  rec- 
ommended ehmination  or  closure  of  re- 
search experiment  stations  or  projects 
totaling  $5,151,000  per  year. 

The  committee  report  recommended 
concurrence  in  elimination  of  projects 
totaling  $2,521,300  and  the  retention  of 
projects  totaling  $2,629,700. 

Following  discussion  with  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  which  took  place  last 
week  between  Senator  Young  and  my- 
self as  conferees  appointed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  Senator  Hayden,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.  Secretary  Freeman  advised  us 
that  he  generally  concurred  in  our  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  Senate  Re- 
port 156.    He  does  want  to  make  some 
change  totaling  $464,500.    Thus,  the  De- 
partment  proposes   the   elimination   of 
$2  985.800  and  continuance  next  year  at 
least  of  stations  and  projects  totalmg 
$2,165,200. 

SUMMARY  RECOMMENDATIONS  T.\BLE 

Ml-.  President.  I  request  that  the  sum- 
mary table  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  9  at  tJie  con- 
clusion of  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port—as modified  by  the  inclusion  of 
columns  (4>.  (5).  and  (6^  reflecting  the 
suggestions  of  the  Department,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  elimination  or  reduction  of  agricultural  research  with  committee  recommendations 


Research  items  and  lines  of  research 


Fakm  Rksearch  by  Locations 

(1)  Closing  fertilizer  research  at  Beltsville,  Md 

(2)  Elimination  of  rese;irch  on  fibers  other  than  cotton  (Belle  Olade,  Fla.,  Experiment 

and  Savannah,  Oa.,  Beltsville,  and  Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Col- 
lege Station,  Tex.) 

(3)  Elimination  of  farm  research  on  bamboo  (Auburn,  Ala.,  Savannah,  Qa.,  and 

Beltsville,  Md.) 

(4)  Ehmination  of  all  fur  animal  research  (Petersburg,  Alaska,  Fontana,  Calif., 

Ithaca.  N.Y.,  Pullman,  Wash.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Beltsville,  Md.) 

(5)  Elimination  of  research  on  tung  (Cairo,  Ga.,  Bogalusa,  La.,  and  Beltsville,  Md.).. 

(6)  Ehmination  of  research  on  sesame  (Experiment,  Ga.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  College 

Station,  Tex.) 

(7)  Elimination  of  research  on  sugar  sorghum  (Cairo  and  Experiment,  Oa.,  Beltsville, 

Md,.  and  Meridian,  Miss.) 

(8)  Elimination  of  research  on  rye  (Tifton,  Oa.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Stillwater,  Okla.). 

(9)  Reduction  in  research  on  csistorbeans  (Davis,  Calif.,  Experiment,  Ga.,  Beltsville, 

Md..  and  Stillwater.  Okla.) 

(10)  Closing  agricultural  engineering  research  on  fertilizers  and  reducing  research  on 

planting,  cultivating,  etc.,  principally  in  surplus  crops  (Athens,  Oa.,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  Bushland,  Tex.) 

(11)  Terminating  research  under  cooperative  agreements  (18)  on  bloat  and  mucosal 

disease  of  cattle  on  ornithosis  and  air  sac  of  poultry  in  14  States  (California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachu.setts,  Minne- 
sota. Mississippi.  New  York,  Oreeon,  Texas.  Vireinia,  and  Wisconsin) 

(12)  Terminating  research  under  cooperative  agreements  (13)  on  dairy  cattle,  beef 

cattle,  and  swine  husbandry  in  11  States  (California,  Dlinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nevada.  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin) 


Subtotal. 


Ciossr,  Miscellaneous  Research  at  11  Locations  and  Euminatino  Lines  of 

REsE.utcH  at  9  Locations 

locations  closed 

(13)  .\rizona:  Olcndale — Poultry  husbandry, 

(14)  .Arkansas:  Clarkedale — Weed  control  research 

(15)  Florida:  Quincy— Tobacco  insects 

(16)  Georgia:  Fleming— Drainage  and  related  soil  management 

(17)  Idaho:  St.  .Xnthony — Dryland  erosion  problems  and  moisture  conservation 

(18)  Montana:  Huntley— Soil  management  under  irrigation 

(19)  New  Hampshire:  Durham— Clover  diseases  and  gully  erosion 

(20)  South  Dakota:  Newell— Heef  cattle  husbandry  and  irrigated  soilmanagement.-. 

(21)  West  Virginia:  .Morgantown— Watershed  hydrology 

(22)  Wisconsin:  Lancaster — Soil  management  for  erosion  control 

(23)  Wyoming:  Cheyenne — Horticultural  crops,  farm  windbreaks,  and  new  crops 


Subtotal. 


Decreases 

recom- 
mended by 
Department 
in  amounts 
appropriated 
for  1965 


(1) 


LINES  OF  RESEARCH  DISCONTINCED 

(24)  Kansas:  Hays— soil  management 

(25)  Mississippi:  Stale  College,  and  Maryland:  Beltsville— farm  housing 

(26)  Nebraska:  Mitchell— soil  management  under  irrigation ._ 

(27)  New  Mexico:  University  Park— soil  physics  of  irrigation;  soil  management 

(28)  New  York:  Geneva— Eurof)ean  chafer  

i29)  Oklahoma:  Woodward— dryland  soils. 

(30)  Texas:  Brownsville— cotton  breeding 

(31)  Utah:  Logan— sugarbcel  and  vegetable  insects 


Total,  farm  research. 


Elimination  or  Utilization  Research 

(32)  Honev  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

(33)  Maple  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

(34)  Mola.'sses  (Peoria.  111.) 

(35)  Sugarbeets  (.\lbany  and  Pa.sadena,  Calif.) 

(36)  Sugarcane  (Houniaand  New  Orleans,  La.) 

(37)  Elimination  of  utilizntion  research  on  tung  (New  Orleans,  La.) 

(.38)  Elimination  of  utilization  research  on  rice  (Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and 

New  Orleans,  La.) _ 

Reduction  of  utilization  research  on  new  crops  (elimination  of  such  reseiirch  at 

Albany  and  Pasadena,  Calif..  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Reduction  of  utilization  research  on  castorbeans  (.\lbany  and  Pasadena,  Calif., 

Washington,  D.C). 

(41)  Elimination  of  utilization  research  at  2  locations:  Fruit  and  vegetable  utiUzation 

research  (Prosser  (station  closed)  and  Puyallyp,  Wash.)... 


(39) 
(40) 


Total,  utilization  research  and  development. 


nutrition  and  consumer  use  research 

(42)  Elimination  of  clothing  and  housing  research  division 

UARKETINQ  RESEARCH  ^ 

(43)  Elimination  of  Fowl  Wholesaling  and  Retailing  Research  Branch  under  Market- 

ing Research 


Total. 


$492,800 

278,900 

63,600 

235,800 
221,300 

64,000 

75,200 
39,800 

118,600 
92,500 


223,600 
104,000 


2, 010, 100 


60,300 
15,200 
24,400 
52,400 
13,000 
22, 300 
45,400 

165,800 
14,000 
68,500 

206,200 


687,500 


Recommendations  by 
Senate  committee  in 
S.  Rept.  156 


Amounts 
recom- 
mended for 
elimination 

effective 
July  1.  1965 

(2) 


7,900 
8,000 
58,800 
23,100 
22,600 
1.1, 100 
V\  300 
14,700 


2.86,3,100 


142, 700 
142. 700 

12,2C0 
169, 400 
218, 100 

93,400 

152, 700 

330,800 

164,600 

86,200 


1,512,800 


550,400 


224,700 


5, 151, 000 


$492,800 

278,900 
63,600 
74,700 


34,000 


118,600 


223,600 


1,286,200 


15,200 


13,000 


14,000 


Amounts 
recom- 
mended for 
research  to 
be  continued 


(3) 


Concurrence  or  changes  proposed  by  the 
Department  in  relation  to  S.  Rept.  m 


Items  and 
amounts 

to  be 
eliminated 
July  1, 1966 


W 


$161, 100 
221,300 

30,000 

75,200 
39,800 


92,500 


104,000 


723,900 


60,300 


24.400 
52,400 


22,300 

45, 400 

165,800 


68,500 
206,200 


42,200 


64.5,300 


7,900 
8,000 


23,100 


15,100 
15,300 
14,700 


1,412,500 


71,400 

12,200 

109,400 

218, 100 

93,400 


330, 800 

164,600 

48,900 


1, 108, 800 


2,521,300 


Items  and 
amounts  to 
be  continued 

after 
July  1, 1965 


(5) 


$492,800 

278,900 
63,600 
74,700 


34,000 


118,600 


223,600 


1,286,200 


15,200 


13,000 
'45,'466 

i4,"6o6 


87,600 


$161, 100 
221,300 

30,000 

75,200 
39,800 


Proposed  fw 

phaseout  br 

the  end  of 

fiscal  year 

1966 


(6) 


92,500 


104,000 


723,900 


60,300 

60,300 

24,400 
52,400 

22,300 

22,300 

165,800 

165,800 

68,500 
206,200 


599,900 


58,800 
22,'666 


1,450,600 


142, 700 
71,30C 


152, 700 


37,300 


404,000 


550,400 


224,700 


2, 629, 700 


7,900 
8,000 


23,100 


15,100 
15,300 
14,700 


1,457,900 


142, 700 

71,400 

12.200 

169, 400 

218, 100 

93,400 


330,800 

164,600 

48,900 


1,251,500 


276,400 


2,985,800 


58,800 
"22,660 


1,405,200 


71,300 


152, 700 


37,300 


261,300 


274,000 


224,700 


2, 165, 200 


$77,200 
30,000 

"m.'mo 


104,000 


251,000 


248,400 


58,800 


558,200 


224.700 
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ur  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, "will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 

^' Mr   HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

^JS^  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  should  like 
to  refer  to  the  situation  at  Bogalusa.  La 
nprtaining  to  tung  nuts  and  tung  oil. 
ran  the  Senator  tell  me  what  the  judg- 
ment of  the   committee   was   on   that 

^^mT  HOLLAND.  The  committee  was 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  this 
research  project,  as  weU  as  the  one  at 
if-i- 0  Ga.— a  much  smaUer  one— be 
contiAued.  They  left  intact  all  the  field 
exoerimentation  presently  being  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  tung  m- 

^^must  say,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  another  utiUzation  re- 
search program  for  the  uses  of  tung  oil, 
eoing  on  at  the  New  Orleans  Regional 
Laboratory,  should  be  discontinued,  as 
suggested  by  the  Secretary. 

However,  the  condition  of  the  tung 
producing  industry  is  such  that  all  of 
the  field  projects  should  be  continued. 
I  am  sure,  the  Senator  will  remember 
that  much  of  this  industry  was  created 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  during 
World  War  II.  in  order  to  supply  an  im- 
portant deficiency  which  we  then  were 
sustaining.  The  Secretary  has  agreed  to 
an  indefinite  continuation  of  both  the 
station  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  and  the  project 
at  Cairo.  Ga. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  went  into  this  subject. 
He  gave   it   much   more   consideration 
than  we  had  a  right  to  demand.    This 
is  a  very  important  matter  to  us.    I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  went 
into  such  great  depth  and  detail  in  con- 
nection with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
this  subject,  and  his  bringing  us  a  rec- 
ommendation which  will  save  the  Gov- 
ernment large  sums  of  money  and  at  the 
same  time  will  save  these  projects,  which 
are  so  essential  for  agriculture  in  Lou- 
isiana and  for  the  agriculture  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.    I  believe  the  Nation  is 
very  much  in  debt  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  services  he  has  rendered 
in  this  connection.    I  salute  him  for  it. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.    I  wish  to  include,  along 
with  myself,  in  the  praise  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    North    Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  who  has  been  very  active 
in  these  matters,  and  who  represents  the 
Senators  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  he  sat  in  on  all  of  the 
hearings,  and  was  assigned  with  me  to 
confer  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
acted.    I  wish  to  have  him  fully  included 
in  the  high  commendation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.    I  deeply  appreciate 
it.    I  know  it  is  appreciated  also  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  thank  both 

the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  the 

Senator  from  Florida  for  their  fine  work. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     The 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  getting 


far  more  credit  than  he  deserves,  but  he 
certamly  will  not  seriously  object  to  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
as  a  result  of  the  thorough  hearings  and 
the  investigations  into  the  closings  of 
various  research  installations  and  proj- 
ects, we  will  now  have  a  much  healthier 
situation  than  in  the  past.  The  entire 
committee  action  was  initiated  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  I 
sat  in  some  of  the  hearings,  it  is  true, 
but  most  of  the  credit  is  due  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  believe  that  hereafter 
we  will  have  a  much  better  understand- 
ing between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Congress. 

If  Congress  had  not  objected,  we  would 
be  faced  with  a  procedure  under  which 
we  might  appropriate  lump  sum  for 
research  and  then  let  the  appointed  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determine 
what  kind  of  research  should  be  carried 
on  all  over  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  from  now  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et will  pay  more  attention  to  what  Con- 
gress wants  in  this  field. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vei-mont,  who  has  also  been 
quite  active  in  the  investigations  by  the 
committee,  on  which  he  sits  as  an  ex 
officio  member,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  as  an  in- 
terested observer,  as  well  as  a  subordi- 
nate member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural   Appropriations,   being  the 
only  member  of  that  subcommittee  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator   from   Florida    [Mr.  Holland]. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  have  done  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  job  in  working  over  this 
almost  incredible  proposal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  abruptly  and 
without    notice    abandon    the    research 
work  of  32 


ties  in  order  to  do  the  job.  It  is  prob- 
able, as  the  Department  seems  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  State  experiment  stations 
can  take  over  a  good  deal  of  this  work 
that  is  being  terminated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  entirely  possible,  if 
not  probable,  that  some  of  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  can  do  the  work  bet- 
ter. 

But  it  was  incredible  that  the  Depart- 
ment decided  to  act  without  even  con- 
sulting the  State  experimental  stations 
that  they  presumed  would  take  over  the 
work  once  it  was  stopped  at  other  sta- 
tions. That  cannot  be  done.  A  year  or 
2  years  are  required  to  make  the  study. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
hour  of   2   o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.    Forty-three. 

Mr.    AIKEN.      Forty-three    research 

stations.  .      ^  ,       on 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Approximately  20 
stations  and  enough  line  projects  to 
make  43  in  all. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Yes.  It  was  almost  but 
not  quite  on  a  par  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  veterans  facilities  were  to 
be  abandoned  in  so  many  States. 

I  agree  that  sometimes  research  pro- 
grams should  come  to  an  end,  when  they 
have  accomplished  their  purpose.  How- 
ever I  do  believe  that  the  Department 
made  a  big  mistake  in  announcing  the 
abrupt  abandonment  of  these  stations 
without  knowing  what  the  Department 
would  do  about  carrying  on  the  work 
which  these  stations  had  been  carrying 

on.  , 

In  fact,  they  abandoned  one  station 
in  connection  with  which  only  last  year 
they  had  asked  for  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  to  expand  its  facilities,  saying 
that  they  had  to  have  the  added  facUi- 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1965 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
continue  with  its  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 

for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
other year  a  study  by  the  committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland],  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  State  experimental  sta- 
tions might  result  in  some  improvement 
in  the  situation.  At  least  it  would  pro- 
hibit the  injustice  and  the  unbelievable 
program  which  was  laid  down  without 
notice  by  the  Department. 

We  owe  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota    [Mr,    Young]    a    big   vote    of 

thanks.  ^     ..  t 

Mr  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  those  kind  remarks  for 
myself    and   the    Senator   from   North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young].      All  of  us  were 
alarmed  and  even  irritated  by  the  press 
release  of  December  31,  which  was  made 
without    any    consultation,    as    far    as 
we  were  able  to  learn,  with  any  Senator 
or  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and.  what  is  worse,  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  State  sta- 
tions, the  conunodity  groups  and  the  af- 
fected industry  groups  that  were  so  seri- 
ously affected.     That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  adopted  the  amendment. 
But  in  addition,  we  knew  from  our 
former  experience  that  some  of  the  sta- 
tions and  some  of  the  projects  intended 
to  be  closed  were  dealing  with  important 
problems  of  vital  industries. 

We  felt  that  study  and  examination 
would  indicate  which  stations  should  not 
be  closed,  and  if  there  were  any— which 
ones  could  conceivably  be  closed.  We 
wi-sh  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  have 
no  intention  or  disposition  to  continue  m 
operation  stations  or  projects  which  have 
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finished  their  usefulness.  On  the  con- 
trail', we  desire  to  do  away  with  them, 
both  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  in 
the  interest  of  making  our  dollars  for 
experimental  purposes  go  further  in  the 
achievement  of  worthwhile  things.  We 
are  very  grateful  for  the  comment  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  th?  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  is  a  valued  member  of  oiu-  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Agriculture  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, it  was  my  privilege  to  sit  in  for 
a  few  days  and  observe  the  painstaking 
work  done  by  the  subconmiittee,  princi- 
pally by  the  chairman,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  They  took  up  the 
proposed  closing  of  each  agricultural  re- 
search facility.  They  went  into  it 
thoroughly.  In  my  experience  in  the 
Senate  I  have  never  heard  a  more  pains- 
taking hearing  than  they  held  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  on  every  one  of 
these  research  projects.  They  sifted  out, 
as  thoroughly  as  it  has  ever  been  done  in 
the  Congress,  what  is  necessaiy  and 
what  could  be  eliminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  taxpayer.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  sat  with  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  to  which  I  referred  includes  in  col- 
umns (4),  i5),  and  (6)  the  concurrence 
or  changes  proposed  by  the  Depai-tment 
to  the  committee  recommendations  on 
these  several  projects  and  experimental 
stations. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
happy  to  report  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  which  I  un- 
derstand he  has  the  approval  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  continuing  for  the 
1966  fiscal  year  the  various  research  ac- 
tivities in  column  f5i  of  the  table  which 
I  have  just  inserted  in  the  Record,  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  $2,165,200  in  1966. 
Of  this  amount  the  Secretary  expects  to 
negotiate  with  the  affected  State  stations 
and  the  various  industries  involved  with 
his  plan  of  terminating  total  appropria- 
tions after  1966  in  the  amount  of  $782,- 
900. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
that  our  committee  of  the  Senate  reserves 
the  right  to  consider  all  actions  which 
go  beyond  our  original  recommendations 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
committee,  will  of  course  have  the  full 
right  to  consider  all  items  in  the  Secre- 
tary's original  armounced  program  elimi- 
nating research  totaling  $5,151,000. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  m^e 
very  clear  that  I  believe  that  a  wholescmie 
relation  exists  at  this  time  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation  which  has  ensued. 
It  was  impartial  and  it  was  bipartisan. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, has  been  very  frank.  He  made  it 
very  clear  to  us  that  in  his  original  budget 
request   he   had   included   requests   for 


fimds  to  support  all  these  activities,  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  requested  an 
elimination  from  his  budget  of  a  certain 
amount,  and  that  he  assigned  some  $5 
million  to  the  research  program.  He 
stated  that  the  study,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  that  would  customarily  be  fol- 
lowed, was  not  possible  under  the  time 
limitations.  He  was  first  to  admit  that 
there  were  some  items  that  were  included 
in  his  proposed  closings  which,  upon  ma- 
ture study,  were  not  appropriate  to  be 
closed. 

His  reply  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  myself,  in  the 
course  of  our  conversations,  was  most 
candid.  He  gave  us  his  positive  assur- 
ance that  we  would  not  have  any  such  ap- 
proach to  an  important  problem  of  this 
kind  in  the  future,  at  least  from  that  de- 
partment. This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do 
not  wish  that  department  to  look  for  op- 
portunities to  economize.  We  very 
strongly  do,  and  we  shall  support  it  in  all 
places  where  we  think  economy  is  indi- 
cated, even  in  this  important  field  of  re- 
search experimentation. 

But  this  is  a  team  matter.  In  many 
instances.  Congress  initiates  experi- 
mental projects  and  stations,  sometimes 
by  separate  legislation,  and  sometimes  by 
inclusion  in  an  appropriations  bill.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  supplies  the  money 
for  the  operation  from  year  to  year  for 
the  annual  requests  from  the  Department 
as  they  reach  us  through  the  annual  or 
supplemental  budget  estimates.  It 
should  require  study  by  both  sides  of  that 
team  before  important  activities  of  this 
kind  are  terminated.  I  am  very  sure  that 
that  need  and  practice  is  recognized  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  and  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture,  I  think  it  only  appropriate 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  letter  which 
he  has  written  and  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived today  commenting  upon  his  con- 
ferences with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  myself  and  commenting  upon 
his  approval  of  the  solution  which  was 
made  and  reached  by  us.  I  have  not  had 
an  onportunity  to  show  the  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  because  it 
reached  me  after  the  Senate  convened. 
I  hope  that  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  it.  It  is  in  conformity  with 
what  we  understood  would  occur  on  the 
part  of  rhe  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  comment  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  being 
very  cooperative.  As  a  result  of  the 
many  conferences  we  have  had,  I  think 
all  of  us  can  be  a  little  more  certain  that 
in  the  future  some  important  installa- 
tions in  our  States  will  be  retained. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  letter  is 
of  enough  importance  on  another  phase 
of  the  subject  to  justify  my  reading  it, 
and  I  shall  do  so  at  this  time,  after  which 
I  shall  conclude. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  April  27. 1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee on   Appropriations,   U.S.   Senate. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:    I  take  this   oppor- 
tiinlty  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 


your  very  constructive  and  helpful  approach 
toward  solving  the  problems  concerning  the 
closing  of  certain  research  work.  On  the 
basis  of  the  understanding  you.  Senator  Ma. 
TON  Young,  and  I  have  reached — 

With  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
r Senator  Young]  and  me — 

I  am  confident  our  overall  agricultural  re- 
search programs  will  be  strengthened.  I  will 
be  happy  to  work  with  you  in  making  neces. 
sary  fund  adjustments  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
to  permit  carrying  forward  those  research 
activities  which  we  agreed  should  be  con- 
tinued— both  those  to  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely and  those  to  be  phased  out  during 
the  next  year.  I  would  hope  this  could  be 
done  without  making  offsetting  reductions 
In  other  important  research  and  service  pro- 
grams  of  the  Department. 

,  I  interpolate  to  say  that  I  interpret 
that  statement  to  mean  that  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  expect  us  to  transfer  some- 
thing from  another  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's appropriation,  but  to  add  an  extra 
amount  to  the  budget,  and  this  I  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend. 

This  letter  also  confirms  our  discussion  on 
the  comment  in  the  committee's  report  re- 
garding a  thorough  evaluation  of  agricul- 
tural research  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  producers,  and  industry.  As 
I  indicated,  and  as  we  have  discussed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past,  we  need  to  have  at 
hand  a  comprehensive,  thorough  projection 
of  research  needs  for  the  future,  encompass- 
ing a  period  of  approximately  10  years,  in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  priorities. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
this  project  and  have  discussed  it  at  length 
with  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Advisory  Committee,  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  producers  and  industry. 

We  had  recommended  in  our  report 
that  such  a  committee  be  created  to  out- 
line the  long-term  departmental  pro- 
gram for  research,  so  that  we  would  be 
working  toward  a  goal. 

The  need  for  such  a  project  hfis  also  been 
reviewed  with  the  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Science,  composed  of  eminent  scientists,  and 
with  the  Agricultural  Research  Planning 
Committee,  v/hlch  includes  reprr-sentatives 
from  the  State  experiment  stations.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  these  groups  are 
in  general  agreement  with  the  conclusion 
that  you  and  I  reached — a  conclusion  which 
Congressman  Whitten  also  shares — on  the 
need  for  marking  out  more  disrinctly  the 
direction  which  we  should  move  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  believe  the  study  now  underway  In  the 
Department  contains  all  the  es.=:ential  ele- 
ments suggested  in  the  recent  report  of  your 
committee.  I  will  report  to  you  in  connec- 
tion with  progress  on  the  overall  study  as 
we  move  forward. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  much  pleased  at 
the  conclusion  and  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  situation.  I  feel  certain  that  it 
will  result  in  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  this  important  field,  and  a 
better  handling  of  a  program  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  agriculture. 

I  apologize  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  having  taken 
so  much  time.    I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
underline  the  need  for  restoration  of 
$405,000  cut  from  the  GSA  budget  re- 
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n„Pst  for  funds  to  construct   the  IRS 
Snildin-  in  Ogden.  Utah.    This  amount 
Jo  percent,  was  cut  by  the  House   of 
Representatives  on  the  theory,  appar- 
fntlv  that  there  is  always  some  way  to 
Queeze  out  a  10-percent  saving.    This 
k  a  hopeful  thought,  but  it  is  not  related 
n  reality  in  this  case.    A  10-percent  cut 
would  require  redesign  of  the  building 
and  delay  bids  on  construction.    A  year 
nr  longer  of  delay  is  indicated.    This  de- 
fav  would  cause  a  loss  in  tax  revenue 
greater   than   the    10-percent   "saving' 
ordered  by  the  House.     Obviously,  this 
unfortunate  cut  must  be  restored. 
southwest  screwworm  program 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  approve  of  this  bill's  provision 
of  $550  000  to  maintain  our  southern 
border  loarrier  zone  free  of  screwworm 

'xhe  artificial  barrier  zone  of  sterile 
screwworm  flies  in  northern  Mexico  and 
along  the  international  boundary  in 
southern  Texas  and  New  Mexico  re- 
Guires  the  continuous  production,  ir- 
radiation, and  release  of  vast  quantities 
of  screwworm  flies  over  a  large  area  to 
prevent  screwworms  that  migrate  from 
Mexico  from  reestablishing  self-perpetu- 
ating native  screwworm  populations  in 
areas  of  the  United  States  freed  of  screw- 
worms— Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  States 
to  the  north  and  east. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  weather  conditions 
were  especially  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  native  fly  popula- 
tions.   In  addition,  moisture  conditions 
have  been  conducive  to  screwworms.    By 
December  1964,  there  had  not  occurred 
any  sustained  cold  weather  to  prevent  the 
buildup  of  large  native  screwworm  pop- 
ulations, especially  in  northern  Mexico. 
Essentially,  the  barrier  zone  operations 
consist  of  the  continuous  release  of  vast 
quantities    of    sterile    screwworm    flies 
over  a  large  area  in  order  to  protect 
screwworm-freed   areas   of   the   United 
States.     There  can  be  no  cessation  of 
these  sterile  fly  release  operations  with- 
out immediately  exposing  the  freed  areas 
of  the  United  States  to  reinfestations 
from  Mexico.    The  rate  of  production, 
irradiation,  and  release  of  screwworm 
flies  and  the  geographic  dimensions  of 
the  artificial  barrier  zone  are  determined 
by  seasons  of  the  year;  climatic  condi- 
tions during  the  year;  and  field  survey 
data   concerning    native    screworm    fly 
populations  in  the  barrier  zone  of  north- 
ern Mexico.    All  available  funds,  both 
Federal,  and  cooperators,  must  be  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  for  the  produc- 
tion, irradiation,  and  release  of  the  quan- 
tity of  sterile  screwworm  flies  required 
to  maintain  an  effective  and  continuous 
barrier  zone. 

The  proposed  supplemental  of  $550,000 
would  provide  the  necessary  additional 
funds  for  the  Department  which  would 
be  used  in  combination  with  additional 
cooperators'  funds  to  provide  the  total 
amount  required  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram through  June  30,  1965.  The  South- 
west Animal  Health  Research  Founda- 
tion has  a  fundraising  drive  underway 
right  now  to  collect  at  least  $300,000  from 
livestock  producers;  and  the  State  of 
Texas  has  provided  an  additional 
$250,000. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  these 
important  points  to  highlight  the  neces- 
sity for  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  now  before  us.    At  the  present  time, 
we  estimate  that  the  program  will  have 
to  cease  unless  additional  Federal  and 
cooperators'    funds    become    available. 
This  would  result  in  immediate  reentry 
of  the  pest  that  caused  losses  of  $25  to 
$100  milUon  prior  to  the  eradication  pro- 
gram.   We  have  been  positively  assured 
by  the  cooperators  they  will  provide  the 
necessary  additional  funds  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  as  now  required  by  law,  except 
that  we  expect  to  avail  ourselves  of  a 
portion  of  the  $250,000  exemption  from 
matching. 

In  the  period  July  1,  1964,  to  January 
30    1965,  there  have  been  146  cases  of 
screwworms  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
of  which  66  cases  were  found  in  Texas 
and  4  in  New  Mexico  outside  the  artifi- 
cial barrier  zone.   These  have  been  eUm- 
inated   promptly.     In   about   the  same 
time,   there  were   4.079   cases  reported 
within    the    barrier    zone    in    northern 
Mexico.   This  is  an  indication  of  the  con- 
tinuing threat  of  reinfestation.    The  ar- 
tificial barrier  provides  protection  from 
migrations  from  Mexico  and  from  re- 
establishment  of  self-perpetuating  na- 
tive   screwworm    populations    in    freed 
areas  of  the  Umted  States. 

Mr  President,  the  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  provide  the  Department's 
share  of  costs  to  continue  the  program 
through  June  30,  1965,  and  thus  avoid 
discontinuing  program  operations  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  when  the  natural 
migration  of  screwworms  begins  north- 
ward from  Mexico. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  1965,  and  I  am 
especially  interested  in  title  II,  which 
provides  moneys  for  the  financiiig  of  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram I  am  not  one  who  believes  that 
poverty  will  ever  be  completely  elimi- 
nated from  our  midst.  Speeches  often 
<^libly  refer  to  a  future  time  when  there 
will  be  a  job  for  every  individual  in  the 
United  States  and  w^hen  no  family  will 
be  poverty  stricken.  Although  such  a 
Utopia  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
ever  achieve  it,  I  am  afraid  that  such 
statements  run  counter  to  the  admoni- 
tion of  Jesus,  who  said: 

For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you. 

Regardless  of  how  much  effort  and 
money  the  Federal  Government  puts  into 
so-called  poverty  programs,  there  will 
always  be  some  poverty  and  some  un- 
employment in  every  State.    No  amount 
of  Federal  largess  will  cure  all  of  the 
countiT's    problems.    Nevertheless,    the 
fact  remains  that  people,  generally,  have 
a  desire  to  help  themselves,  and  because 
of  circumstances  beyond  their  immediate 
control,  thev  and  their  communities  are 
sometimes  unable  to  find  the  resources 
needed  to  lift  themselves  into  a  viable 
economic  state.    These  are  the  areas  and 
the.se  are  the  people  for  whom  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  is  de- 
signed to  render  assistance. 

The  area  of  Appalachia  covers  165,000 
square  miles.  About  15  milUon  people 
live  in  Appalachia.  Hence.  8  percent  of 
the  population  of  America  is  in  the  Ap- 


palachian region.  It  is  a  region  rich  in 
mineral  resources,  a  region  originally 
blessed  with  great  soil,  forest,  and  water 
resources,  and  a  region  populated  by  a 
sturdy,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizenry. 
Much  of  the  mineral  resources  have  been 
exploited  by  outside  interests  and.  ad- 
mittedly, some  of  the  present  misery,  un- 
employment, and  poverty,  where  it  does 
exist,  is  there  perhaps  because  of  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  passed  by  arid 
the  lack  of  proper  vision  and  planning  in 
an  earlier  day. 

Parenthetically,  in  making  reference 
to  poverty.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  all 
people  in  Appalachia  do  not  live  in  hov- 
els, and  one  does  not  come  face  to  face 
with  poverty  at  every  bend  of  the  road. 
Unfortunately,  some  outsiders,  and  cer- 
tain national  publications,  have  sought 
to  create  the  impression  that  Appalachia 
is  a  land  where  people  are  shoeless,  hun- 
gry, homeless,  and  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.    Of  course,  such  exceptions  oc- 
cur, but  they  can  be  found  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.   Many  areas  of  Appalachia 
are  prosperous,  and  others  not  so  pros- 
perous are  showing  great  economic  im- 
provement, and.  I  beUeve  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  overall  economy  has  shown  a 
remarkable  upward  movement  within  the 
last  2  or  3  years. 

This  is  not  to  gainsay  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  region  as  a  whole  lags  be- 
hind the  Nation  as  a  whole  from  the 
standpoint  of  having  a  viable  and  pro- 
gressive and  strong  economy.    If  the  per 
capita  income  of  people  living  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  were  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  national  average,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  would  be  increased  by  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  annually.   Retail  sales 
would  climb  nationally.     Pood  produc- 
tion would  go  up.   Automobile  sales  would 
be  stimulated.     Higher   Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  receipts  would  result.    And 
just  as  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,  the  Nation  is  just  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  region.    Economic  strength 
is    one    of    the   bases    of    our    military 
strength,  and  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic strength  in  Appalachia  will  re- 
dound to  a  stronger  national  military 
potential. 

Importantly,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  if  the  Appalachian  region 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  national  norm 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  economy,  sav- 
ings obviously  can  be  realized  through  a 
reduction,  percentagewise,  of  public  as- 
sistance dollars  which  are  being  spent  in 
the  region.    I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  peo- 
ple live  in  Appalachia,  that  area  is  the 
recipient  of  12  percent  of  Federal  welfare 
assistance  moneys.    I,  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
from   the  Appalachian  region,  do   not 
wish  to  see  that  region  living  on  the  dole. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  people  who. 
because  of  mental  or  physical  incapabili- 
ties, can  never  move  beyond  the  welfare 
status,  and  in  regard  to  such  cases— and 
they,  too.  exist  in  ever>-  State  of  the 
Union— I  recognize  the  necessity  of  as- 
sistance being  provided.    But.  I  believe 
that  when  8  percent  of  the  population  re- 
ceives 12  percent  of  the  Federal  public 
assistance  moneys,  this  is  a  very  sigTiifi- 
cant  fact  and  one  which  should  be  the 
basis  for  concern.    For  this  reason,  as 
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much  as  for  any  other,  I  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  program — which  was  highly 
beneficial  to  communities  in  my  State  of 
West  Virginia — and  I  have  supported  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
I  do  see  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  an  effective  instrument 
which,  if  properly  used,  can  assist  com- 
munities and  people  who  are  willing  to 
put  forth  the  effort  to  bring  the  region's 
economy  up  to  the  level  of  the  national 
economy.  Of  course,  the  act  must  be 
ably  and  efficiently  administered,  and 
this  axiom  must  fipply  to  the  State  and 
local  levels  as  well  as  to  the  Federal 
level,  because  no  matter  how  fine  a  tool 
may  be  given  to  the  carpenter,  if  it  is 
permitted  to  become  dull  and  rusty,  and 
if  it  is  improperly  utilized,  it  will  not  do 
the  job  when  the  moment  of  trial  comes. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  we  must  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  act  will  not  work 
miracles,  that  it  will  not  do  everything 
and  that,  moreover,  it  will  not  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed 
unless  it  is  properly  funded.  Proper 
funding  involves  immediate  funding.  A 
shot  in  the  aim  is  needed  now.  There 
must  be  an  acceleration  and  intensifica- 
tion of  research,  road,  land  reclamation, 
and  other  programs  in  Appalachia,  if 
that  part  of  the  country  is  to  catch  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

For  this  reason,  the  President's  budget 
calls  for  an  appropriation,  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  before  us. 
of  $362,636,000  for  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. The  House  allowed  $344,328,000. 
a  reduction  of  $18,308,000.  The  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies 
and  Supplementals.  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  held  hearings  on  the  items 
which  were  appealed,  and  which 
amounted  to  $10,432,000.  and,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  full  committee 
acted  on  Friday  of  last  week  to  restore 
$7,972,000,  to  bring  the  total  appropria- 
tion up  to  $352,300,000.  This  amoimt  is 
still  $10,336,000  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  breakdown 
of  title  II,  the  Appalachian  package  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore us,  I  shall  offer  a  brief  explanation 
of  each  item  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
feel  that  such  an  explanation  will  be 
helpful  to  the  people  of  my  State  and 
Appalachia. 

For  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the  budget  estimate  was  $520,000,  the 
House  allowed  $100,000,  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  restored 
$100,000,  making  a  total  of  8200,000.  The 
agricultural  research  programs  currently 
under  way  in  the  Department  are  not 
specifically  related  to  problems  of  the 
Appalachian  area.  A  considerable 
amount  of  research  and  information  de- 
rived from  existing  programs  needs 
adaptation  to  meet  specific  problems  in 
that  crea.  The  agricultural  research  of 
the  Department  is  concerned  generally 
with  national  problems.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  Appalachia  are  unique.  The 
adaptation  of  grasses  and  legumes  must 
be  done  for  Appalachia.  The  study  of 
rainfall,  the  types  of  soil,  the  type  of  ter- 


rain, must  be  done  in  Appalachia  where 
the  results  are  to  be  applied.  So,  this 
item  is  indeed  important  for  Appalachia 
if  there  is  to  be,  for  example,  the  develop- 
ment of  special  seeding  to  provide  ade- 
quate ground  cover  and  control  of  run- 
off and  soil  erosion,  thus  bringing  about 
a  more  effective  use  of  agricultural  re- 
sources and  a  more  effective  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  next  item  is  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  for  which  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  $1  million,  the  House  allowance 
5100,000,  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  restoration  $400,000,  making 
the  total  appropriation  before  us  S500,- 
000.  The  1965  appropriation  for  this 
item  was  approximately  $50  million  na- 
tionwide, and  the  1966  appropriation  will 
perhaps  approximate  $52.7  million.  As 
to  Appalachia,  this  amounts  to  a  little 
over  $1  million  per  State  on  the  average. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  97  per- 
cent of  the  Cooperative  Research  Service 
money  normally  goes  to  State  experiment 
stations,  and  only  about  3  percent  to  the 
administrative  agency.  The  State  ex- 
periment stations,  working  with  the 
county  agents,  constitute  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  about  the  closest  organiza- 
tion to  the  problems  of  rural  Appalachia. 
It  is  in  a  position  to  do  well  with  less 
money  than  virtually  any  other  activity. 
Experiment  stations  have  been  working 
with  rural  people  and  rural  problems  a 
long  time.  We  cannot  build  up  Ap- 
palachia if  we  ignore  agricultural 
problems. 

While  agriculture  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  main  base  of  Appalachia's  develop- 
ment, yet  the  whole  economy  cannot 
move  forward  if  the  agricultural  factor 
is  permitted  to  lag.  All  sectors  of  the 
economy  must  move  forward  together. 
The  funds  requested  will  provide  an  ex- 
panded program  of  research  by  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
There  are  projects  now  which  need  do- 
ing and  await  funding.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  possibility  of  growing  tomatoes 
under  plastic  using  natural  gas  available 
in  the  area,  and  one  gofng  experiment 
station  project  on  such  an  item  might 
encourage  a  dozen  people  to  go  into  the 
work.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the 
$100,000  allowed  by  the  House  and  the 
81  million  which  would  normally  go  to 
a  particular  State  in  1966.  The  latter 
would  have  to  be  used  on  existing  proj- 
ects. There  are  shelf  items  which  are 
good  and  which  could  be  put  into  oper- 
ation, but  they  cannot  be  taken  off  the 
shelf  and  put  into  operation  with  the 
regular  appropriation.  Most  of  the  reg- 
ular programs  consume  the  regular 
appropriation.  The  work  of  the  Coop- 
erative State  Research  Service  is  purely 
research  grant  and  contract. 

The  next  item  is  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service.  The  budget  estimate 
for  cooperative  extension  work  was  $2 
million;  the  House  allowed  $500,000,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
stored $1  million,  and  the  total  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  is  $1.5  mil- 
lion. The  1965  appropriation  for  the 
Extension  Service,  nationwide,  was  about 
885.1  million,  and  the  1966  appropria- 
tion will  probably  be  about  $86.3  million. 
Consequently,  the  increase  in  the  1966 


budget,  nationwide,  would  make  only  a 
very  small  contribution  in  Appalachia. 
The  Appalachian  area  is  not  heavily 
staffed  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  average  number  of  extension 
agents  per  county  in  Appalachia  is  3.3, 
whereas  nationwide,  including  Appa- 
lachia,  the  average  is  3.7.  The  accelera- 
tion of  work  in  Appalachia  requires  spe- 
cialization. There  must  be  personnel 
with  competency  in  recreation  develop. 
ment,  competency  in  forest  industries, 
et  cetera.  An  additional  75  to  125  profes- 
sional staff  with  specialized  skills  will  be 
employed,  together  with  some  100  to  150 
extension  aids  with  the  funds  re- 
quested. The  extension  aids  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  high  school  education 
and  must  have  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  work  with  people.  The  extension 
service  is  an  educational  program  con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  land-srant  col- 
leges. The  job  of  the  extension  agents 
is  a  varied  one.  They  help  farmers  to 
improve  fai-m  production  and  farm  busi- 
ness. They  work  with  rural  youth  out  of 
school  and  with  homemakers  and  fam- 
ilies to  help  them  learn  to  live  a  little 
better  with  what  they  have.  Commu- 
nity groups  are  assisted  in  analyzing 
problems  in  the  area,  whether  those 
problems  be  economic,  educational,  or 
social.  The  land-grant  university  sys- 
tem in  Appalachia  has  probably  the 
weakest  tax  base  support  of  any  land- 
grant  institutions  in  the  country.  These 
land-grant  institutions  are  limited  by  in- 
adequate funds.  The  necessary  pro- 
gram, which  requires  professional  staff 
with  specialized  skills,  cannot  be 
financed  out  of  the  normal  appropria- 
tion. 

For  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  con- 
servation operations,  the  budget  estimate 
was  $1,950,000.  The  House  allowed  $1.5 
million,  and  the  Senate  committee  re- 
stored $150,000,  making  a  total  of 
$1,650,000.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Appalachian  region  conserva- 
tion program  was  cut  from  $8.5  milhon, 
in  the  budget  estimate,  to  $7  million  by 
the  other  body,  and  there  was  no  appeal 
to  the  Senate  for  restoration.  This  rep- 
resented a  reduction  of  about  18  per- 
cent. The  conservation  operations  item 
is  tied  directly  to  the  Appalachian  region 
conservation  program,  inasmuch  as  the 
farmer  cannot  get  a  contract  for  the 
cost  sharing  under  section  203  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
unless  he  has  a  conservation  plan  on  the 
unit.  This  is  a  prerequisite.  The  land- 
owner must  have  help  in  preparing  his 
plans,  and  based  on  these  conservation 
and  development  plans,  the  farmer  is 
able  to  enter  into  the  long-term  agree- 
ment envisioned  by  section  203.  More- 
over, the  Soil  Conservation  Service  will 
not  be  planning  for  just  the  acreage 
eligible  for  cost  sharing,  which  Is  limited 
to  50  acres  under  the  act,  but  will  be 
preparing  plans  for  the  entire  unit,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  what  happens  on 
the  rest  of  the  farm  will  influence  what 
is  done  on  the  50  acres.  One  does  not 
make  plans  for  just  40  or  50  acres  on  a 
150-acre  farm,  if  the  full  conservation 
benefits  are  to  be  achieved.  In  order  for 
the  intensified  conservation  job  to  go 
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fnruard  as  provided  In  section  203.  the 
wo  basic  components  are  technical  serv- 
ce  and  cost  sharing.    Technical  serv- 


oL  as  I  have  already  said,  must  precede 
he  cost-sharing  agreement.    The  farm- 
er must  have  the  plan  before  he  moves 
orward.    Hence,  the  $150,000  restored 
hv  the  Senate  committee  represented  the 
amount  necessary  to  bring  the  conserva- 
S  operations  item,  which  had  been  re- 
duced by  about  23  percent,  into  balance 
with  the  Appalachian  region  conserva- 
tion program  appropriation  allowed  by 
hp  House.    If  the  money  had  not  been 
restored,  the  agency  would  be  permitted 
to  utilize  20  fewer  men  to  work  m  Ap- 
palachia, and.  on  the  basis  of  50  plans 
ner  man.  this  would  have  meant  that 
approximately  1,000  plans  would  be  de- 
layed    AdditlonaUy,   I   should   like   to 
Mint  out  that  the  appropriation  for  con- 
servation   operations,    nationwide,    was 
$104  2  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
this  amount  may  suffer  a  slight  reduc- 
tion, to  about  $104.1  mUlion  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  ^     , 

The  next  item  is  watershed  planmng, 
for  which  the  budget  estimate  was  $600,- 
000,  the  Hoase  allowance  $400,000,  and 
the'senate  committee's  restoration  $200,- 
000  making  a  total  of  $600,000  In  the 
bill' before  us.    Nothing  will  have  a  more 
demonstrable  effect  on  the  revival  of  Ap- 
palachia than   watersheds.     They   will 
provide  water  for  industry,  water  for  lo- 
cal municipal  use,  and  water  for  recrea- 
tion   Water  is  the  basis  for  most  recre- 
ational  pursuits.     Flood   control   is,   of 
course,  a  basic  purpose,  but  watersheds 
will  provide  recreational  areas  where  peo- 
ple wUl  want  to  go  and  spend  money. 
They  are  not  approved,  of  course,  un- 
less the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  appropriation  for 
watershed  planning,  nationwide,  was  $5.7 
million,  and  the  fiscal  year  1966  allot- 
ment will  be  about  the  same.    About  10 
percent  of  the  $5.7  million  budgeted  for 
watershed  planning,  nationwide,  would 
normallv  co  into  Appalachia,  and  this  is 
insufficient  if  the  program  there  is  to  be 
accelerated.    As  of  April  22,  1965,  there 
were  70  unserviced  applications  for  wa- 
tershed planning  In  Appalachia.    This 
had  increa.sed  from  54  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.    With  the  full  amount 
requested  under  the  second  supplemen- 
tal   appropriation     bill,     8     additional 
watersheds  can  be   planned,   over   and 
above  the  normal  12,  thus  making  20  in 
1966.  which  still  leaves  a  3-year  backlog 
just  considering  the  70  applications  on 
hand  as  of  April  22. 

The  Senate  committee  restored  $2,220.- 
000  for  watershed  protection,  thus  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $10,220,000,  which  repre- 
sents the  full  budget  estimate.  Of  this 
amount,  $3.1  million  is  to  accelerate  the 
rate  of  improvement  loans  currently 
pending.  As  of  June  30.  1965,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  watershed  protection 
backlog,  Federal  share,  for  Appalachia, 
^111  amount  to  $56.1  million,  which  is 
more  than  the  entire  1966  budget  for 
watershed  protection  nationwide.  This 
estimate  was  given  to  me  on  April  22.  As 
of  April  22,  $5.5  million  had  been  obli- 
gated and  programed  for  watershed  pro- 
tection in  Appalachia.  of  which  some- 
thing like  $500,000  is  unfunded.  So. 
there  is  v,'ork  in  Appalachia  which  is  pro- 


gramed but  for  which  there  are  no  funds 
in  1965,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  back- 
log of  work  which  has  not  even  been  pro- 
gramed. 

The  full  supplemental  amount  will  al- 
low 10  new  starts  and  will  permit  the 
acceleration  of  40  projects  in  Appalachia. 
1  his  is  a  program  of  special  acceleration 
of  investment  in  order  to  enable  the  re- 
gion to  catoh  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry  economically.  The  more  that 
is  put  in  for  watershed  protection,  the 
faster  the  region  will  cateh  up. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  nationwide 
fiscal  year  1965  appropriation  for  water- 
shed works  of  improvement  was  only  $53 
million,  whereas  fiscal  year  1966  the  ap- 
propriation, nationwide,  will  be  about 
$54.5  million.  Ergo,  I  repeat  that  the 
watershed  protection  backlog  for  Ap- 
palachia alone  amounts  to  more  than 
the  total  appropriation  nationwide. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  keep  In  mind 
that,  as  of  February  28,  1965,  there  were 
140  applications  for  loans,   nationwide, 
amounting  to  approximately  $29.8  mil- 
lion.   Twenty-six  apphcations  for  loans 
from  Appalachia  were  on  hand,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $6  million.    These 
figures  do  not  take  into  consideration 
apphcations  for  loans  received   during 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1965  foUow- 
ing  March  1.    In  other  words,  there  was 
a  backlog  of  applications  from  Appa- 
lachia  for   loans,   as   of   February    28. 
amounting  to  $2  million  more  than  the 
entire  $4  million  which  was  appropri- 
ated  for   fiscal  year    1965,   nationwide. 
The  Senate  committee  felt  that  it  was 
important  to  restore  the  full  amount  for 
loan  limitations  inasmuch  as  there  are 
project   sponsors  in  Appalachia   right 
now  who  are  actually  waiting  and  hoping 
for  this  bill  to  be  passed  because  all  loan 
funds  have  already  been  obligated. 

For  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
the  budget  estimate  was  8400.000.  and 
the  Senate  committee  restored  the  $200,- 
000  disallowed  by  the  House  to  bring  the 
amount  up  to  the  estimate.    The  purpose 
here  is  to  develop  the  facts  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  help  guide  these  pro- 
grams in  Appalachia  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation.   The  rural  people  make  up  over 
50  percent  of  the  total  population  in  the 
area.     The  information  now  possessed 
by  the  Department  is  for  1960  and  it 
needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date.    It  is  the 
kind    of    information    into    which    one 
should  go  deeper.    In  other  words,  the 
agency   seeks   to   know   the   character- 
istics of  the  people  involved,  their  em- 
ployment potentials,  the  land  and  water 
resources  available,  the  recreational  pos- 
sibilities, and  so  forth.   This  is  important 
infoi-mation  if  programs  for  the  rural 
population  are  to  be  developed. 

Under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  Senate  committee  restored  $1.1 
million  of  the  $2.6  million  cut  by  the 
other  bodv  from  the  $8.6  miUion  budget 
estimate  for  the  direct  loan  account.   The 
amount  now  in  the  bill,  therefore,  is  $7.1 
million.    This  brings  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count more  into  balance  with  the  amount 
allowed   by   the   House   for  the   Appa- 
lachian region  conservation  program,  in- 
asmuch as  both  items  are  somewhat  di- 
rectly related.    This  money  is  to  finance 
the  farmer's  share,  through  loans,  for 


conservation  practices  for  which  the  ASC 
and  SCS  agencies  would  do  the  planning 
and  the  cost  sharing  under  section  203 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Envelop- 
ment Act.    If  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
sodding  a  waterway,  for  example,  were 
going  to  be  financed  by  a  grant,  and  20 
percent  paid  by  the  farmer,  the  FHA, 
under  this  provision,  would  be  enabled 
to  lend  the  farmer  the  20  percent  which 
he  had  to  put  up.    It  Ls  anticipated  that 
about  8,900  farmers  in  Appalachia  would 
be  in  need  of  help  of  this  kind.    This 
program  will  help  the  farmers  of  low  in- 
come.   In  1959,  there  were  117,000  low- 
income    commercial    farms    in    Appa- 
lachia— farms  with  value  of  sales  less 
than  $5,000— or  63.6  percent  of  all  com- 
mercial farms  in  Appalachia.    The  farm 
operator's  level-of-Uving  index  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  was  72  in  1959 — US. 
county  average  in  1959  equals  100.    These 
low-income  farms  operated  approximate- 
ly 15  miUion  acres  of  land. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  loan 
funds  are   related  to  the  conservation 
program.     There  is  a  50-acre  limit  on 
the  cost  sharing,  but  the  agency  can  lend 
up  to  100  percent  after  the  50-acre  limit. 
The  maximum  grant  is  80  percent  on 
the  50  acres,  which  would  leave  a  20-per- 
cent loan,  but  on  the  51st  acre  there  is  no 
grant  and  the  loan  can  be  as  much  as 
100  percent.    The  loan  money,  of  course, 
comes  back  with  interest,  and  the  expe- 
rience in  collecting  these  loans  Is  ex- 
tremely good.    The  $1.1  million  restored 
by  the  Senate  committee  brings  the  di- 
rect loan  account  more  into  balance  with 
the  appropriation  allowed  for  the  Appa- 
lachian   region    conservation    program 
grant  moneys.     Moreover,  if  the  direct 
loan  account  moneys  had  not  been  in- 
creased by  the  Senate  committee,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
grants  could  not  be  utilized,  because  the 
farmer  in  question  would  not  have  the  20 
percent  to  supplement  his  Federal  grant.  • 
Actually,  the  biggest  part  of  the  loan 
moneys  will  be  used  to  enable  farmers 
to  improve  their  entire  farms  beyond  the 
50-acre  limitation. 

The  Senate  committee  also  restored 
$150,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  FHA. 
thus  bringing  the  House  allowance  of 
$250,000  up  to  $400,000.  This  amoimt  is 
still  short  of  the  8500.000  in  the  budget 
estimate,  but  it  is  in  line  with  the  restora- 
tion made  in  the  direct  loan  account. 
Inasmuch  as  the  loan  moneys  were  re- 
stored in  part,  the  additional  adminis- 
trative money  is  needed  with  which  to 
lend  the  loan  funds. 

For  the  Rural  Commimlty  Develop- 
ment  Service,   the   committee   restored 
$30,000  so  as  to  bring  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $35,000  up  to  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $65,000.    This  is  a  high-priority 
item.    The  Service  is  fairly  new  and  it  is 
concentrating  on  Uaison  work  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government,  including  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.   The 
Service  has  been  getting  along  -with  f  our 
people  for  the  past  2  years,  and  it  is  hv- 
ing  right  now  off  ARA  money.    The  re- 
quest in  the  budget  is  for  the  purposes 
of  getting  the  organization  staffed  so  thai 
the  Service  can  get  on  its  feet  now  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  moneys  which  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  regular  1966  budg- 
et     I   am  informed  that  the   regular 
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budget  figure  of  $650,000  is  actually  too 
low. 

For  forest  land  management,  the  com- 
mittee restored  $500,000  to  acquire 
depleted  lands  in  Appalachia  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Moneys  imder  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  would 
not  be  available  for  this  purpose  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  that  act  requires  that 
unit  purchases  must  be  within  the  na- 
tional forests  as  they  existed  on  January 
1. 1965,  and  must  be  capable  of  utility  for 
recreational  purposes.  The  lands  which 
the  Forest  Service  wishes  to  purchase  in 
this  instance  are  not  within  the  national 
forests  and  are  not  immediately  capable 
of  rendering  recreational  benefits.  The 
$500,000  added  by  the  Senate  committee 
will  make  a  total  of  $1  million  in  this 
appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  and  $900,000  of  the  total  amovmt 
will  be  used  to  purchase  lands  in 
Kentucky,  while  $100,000  will  be  used 
for  lands  in  Webster,  Randolph,  and 
Pocahontas  Counties,  W.  Va. 

The  part  of  Kentucky  in  question  is 
steep,  mountainous  country.  It  has  been 
burned  over  many  times.  Watershed 
conditions  are  very  poor,  and  the  land  is 
eroding  badly.  A  lot  of  pollution  has 
been  created  by  coal  seams  being  left 
open  and  exposed  to  air,  thus  creating 
sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  clean  up  the 
pollution  of  streams  and  protect  from 
floods,  It  is  desirable  to  do  some  rehabili- 
tation work  now. 

The  Forest  Service   testified  that  it 
could  get  started  a  full  year  earlier  if  the 
Senate  committee  restored  the  $500,000. 
The  House  allowance  of  $500,000  would 
buy  only  half  the  acreage  desired,  and 
there  is  no  money  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
bill  with  which  to  purchase  the  other 
half.    Only  $680,000  is  in  the  1966  bill  for 
the  whole  country,  $220,000  of  which  is 
for  Appalachia.    So,  if  the  Senate  com- 
mittee had  not  restored  the  $500,000,  the 
Forest  Service  would  have  had  to  wait 
until  fiscal  year   1967.     The  Kentucky 
unit  is  referred  to  as  the  Red  Bird  unit, 
and  it  is  some  distance  from  the  Cumber- 
land Forest.    A  separate  administrative 
unit  would  be  required,  such  as  a  ranger 
station,  office,   clerk,  small   warehouse, 
fire  protection,  and  so  forth.    The  mini- 
mum size  for  utmost  efficiency  is  around 
40,000  to  50,000  acres.    Therefore,  the 
Forest  Service  was  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
the  Senate  did  not  restore  the  $500,000. 
the  agency  would  be  able  to  purchase 
only  half  of  the  land,  the  full  administra- 
tive unit  would  still  be  required,  thus  cut- 
ting down  on  the  efficiency  factor,  and 
the  cost  of  the  remaining  unbought  lands 
might  go  up  before  fiscal  year  1967.    The 
Senate  committee  felt  it  was  important 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  purchase  the 
Kentucky  bloc,  which  is  available  from 
one  owner,  now,  inasmuch  as  the  tract 
would  likely  cost  more  later.    I  believe 
that  this  is  a  very  important  Item,  and 
I  think  that  the  Forest  Service  made  an 
extremely  good  case  for  the  money. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  land  is 
presently  only  polluting  the  streams. 
The  timber  cover  has  been  stripped  off 
the  top  of  the  mountains.  It  is  not 
worthwhile  for  a  private  organization  to 
restore  these  abandoned  lands,  and  the 
Forest   Service  can  eventually  reclaim 


and  rehabilitate  them,  thus  reducing  the 
stream  pollution  and  helping  to  remove 
a  source  of  soil  erosion  and  floods. 

For  forest  research  the  Senate  commit- 
tee   restored    $200,000    of    the    $660,000 
that  had  been  cut  by  the  other  body 
from  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,785,000. 
The  total  in  the  bill  now  is  $1,325,000. 
The  $200,000  restored  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  for  forest  engineering  research. 
This  money  comes  back  manifold,  and 
the  Forest  Service  has  many  detailed 
plans  which  are  ready  to  go.    These  re- 
search moneys  can  be  used  to  get  pro- 
grams   started   immediately.    The   late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  envisioned 
the  importance  of  moneys  spent  in  for- 
est research.    The  March  12.  1960,  edi- 
tion of  the  Madison.  Wis.,  Capital  Times, 
stated  that  the  then  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory in  Madison  "has  returned  $70 
to  the  Government  in  taxes  for  every 
dollar  it  has  spent  in  research."    Inci- 
dentally, there  is  only  about  $32  million 
in  forest  research  moneys  in  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  for  the  whole  country, 
and  this  would  represent  an  increase  of 
about  5942,000  over  1965.     So,  if  we  are 
going  to  accelerate  forest  research  in  the 
Appalachian  region,  the  money  which  is 
included  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation   bill    is    vitally    important. 
Appalachia  used  to  turn  out  wood  prod- 
ucts with  a  prestige  name  many  years 
ago,  but  the  quality  has  declined  to  some 
extent.    These  research  moneys  will  help 
to  bring  the  prestige  name  back,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  this  will  mean  additional 
payrolls  and  additional  employment  for 
the  region. 

For  State  and  private  foresti-y  cooper- 
ation, the  full  $350,000  has  been  allowed 
by  the  other  body.  For  forest  roads  and 
trails,  $2.5  million  has  been  allowed  by 
the  other  body,  and  this  represents  the 
full  budget  estimate.  For  timber  devel- 
opment organizations,  loans  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  under  section  204  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
the  budget  estimate  was  $1,350,000  and 
the  other  body  allowed  $1  million. 
However,  there  was  no  appeal  made  for 
restoration  of  the  $350,000,  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  did  not  act  to  restore  the 
money. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
other  body  allowed  $2.5  million  in  grants 
for  local  development  districts  and  for 
research  and  demonstration,  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  The  budget  estimate 
was  $3  million,  but  the  Department  did 
not  appeal,  and  the  Senate  committee 
allowed  the  amount  to  remain  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

For  supplemental  grants-in-aid,  un- 
der section  214.  the  other  body  allowed 
the  full  budget  estimate  of  $45  million 
and  this  is  the  amount  before  us. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
other  body  allowed  $200  million  for  im- 
plementation of  section  201.  and  this 
represented  the  full  budget  estimate. 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  other 
body  allowed  $2  million  out  of  the  budget 
request  for  $2,271,000  for  general  inves- 
tigations. The  agency  withdrew  its  ap- 
peal and  the  Senate  committee  allowed 
this  figure  to  stand. 


As  the  House  committee  report  stated, 
the  $2  million  is  to  accelerate  the  inves- 
tigations work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  House 
committee  approved  the  total  study  pro- 
gram presented,  but  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  reduction  could  be  absorbed 
within  available  funds.  The  approved 
program  included  moneys  to  initiate  the 
special  water  resources  survey  of  the 
Appalachian  region  as  envisioned  in  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  Among  those  new 
studies  approved  are  Mill  Creek  at  Rip- 
ley, W.  Va.,  and  West  Fork  River  and 
tributaries  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Among  the  studies  to  be  accelerated  is 
the  Middle  Island  Creek  Basin  study  in 
West  Virginia. 

For  construction,  general,  the  budget 
estimate  was  $15  million,  the  House  al- 
lowed $13,778,000,   a   reduction  of  $1,- 
222,000.    Of  the  reduction,  the  engineers 
appealed   $922,000,   which   was  allowed 
by  the  Senate  committee,  thus  bringing 
the  total  before  us  to  $14,700,000.    This 
money  will  permit  the  acceleration  of 
planning  and  construction  on  navigation 
and  flood  control  projects  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region.    Among  the  new  starts, 
preconstioiction  planning  can  be  initi- 
ated on  the  Burnsville  Reservoir.  W.  Va., 
for  which  $200,000  is  allowed.    Among 
the  new  starts  for  which  planning  is  to 
be  accelerated  is  the  Bloomington  Res- 
ervoir. Md.  and  W.  Va.,  for  which  $400,- 
000  is  allowed.    Among  the  new  con- 
struction starts  is  Willow  Island  locks 
and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  for 
which  $1.5  million  is  allowed.    Among 
several  items  on  which  construction  will 
be  accelerated  are  the  Hannibal  locks 
and  dam  and  Racine  locks  and  dam, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  Ope- 
kiska    locks    and   dam.   West   Virginia, 
Among  the  West  Virginia  projects  for 
which  money  is  provided  for  recreation 
facilities   is   the   Sutton   Reservoir,  to 
which  $790,000  will  be  applied. 

For  the  Office  of  Education,  the  budget 
estimate  of  $8  million  was  allowed  by  the 
House  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  vocational  education  under  section 
211  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Sei-vice.  the 
$21  million  requested  by  the  President 
for  hospital  construction  activities  under 
section  202  of  the  act  was  allowed  in  full 
by  the  House. 

The  House  also  allowed  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $3  million  for  grants  for 
waste  treatment  works  construction 
under  section  212  of  the  act. 

For  the  Geological  Survey,  the  budget 
request  was  in  the  amount  of  $750,000, 
the  House  allowed  $500,000,  and  the 
Senate  committee  elected  not  to  restore 
the  reduction. 

As  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  House 
allowed  $300,000  of  the  $500,000  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  conservation  and 
development  of  mineral  resources.  The 
Senate  committee  elected  not  to  restore 
the  $200,000. 

The  Senate  committee  restored  the 
$400,000  cut  by  the  House  from  the 
budget  estimate  of  $16,250,000  for  Ap- 
palachian region  mining  area  restora- 
tion.   The  $400,000  reduction  made  by 
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the  House   was  to   have   been   applied 
aeainst  the  study,  under  section  205(c) 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,   of   a   comprehensive,   long- 
vange  program  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
r^iming   and   rehabiUtating   strip   and 
sm-face   mining    areas    in    the    United 
States    The  committee  took  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  by  the  Appalachian 
Reeional  Development  Act  to  make  an 
interim  report  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  by  July  1,  1966,  sum- 
marizing his  findings  to  that  date,  and 
he  is  directed  to  submit  to  the  President 
his  recommendations  for  a  long-range, 
"comprehensive  program  for  reclamation 
and  "rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  in  the  United  States  in 
time  for  the  President  to  submit  these 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  own 
recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1. 
1967     This  is  truly  a  major  undertak- 
in<'  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
just  involve   coal   in   the   Appalachian 
region,  but  it  involves  all  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  operations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Bureau  is  up  against  two  congres- 
sional deadlines  to  obtain  once  and  for 
all  a  report  on  strip  and  surface  mining 
throughout  the  entire  counti-y.  This  is 
a  crash  program,  and  additional  per- 
sonnel will  be  required.  It  is  anticipated 
that  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  alone  17 
people  will  be  required  for  the  study. 
The  cooperation  of  many  other  agencies 
will  also  be  required  and  additional  per- 
sonnel will  be  necessary  to  do  the  job  in 
those  agencies.  The  committee  felt  that, 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  undertaking 
that  is  required  by  the  law  and  the  date 
deadlines  which  are  set  forth  in  the  law, 
any  curtailment  of  the  requested  $750,- 
000  for  the  study  would  result  in  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  extent  of  the  study.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  final  reports 
would  not  be  as  comprehensive  and  as 
thorough  as  the  act  requires. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  House  allowed  $1,350,000  of 
the  budget  estimate  which  was  in  the 
amount  of  $1,750,000.  The  Senate  re- 
stored the  $400,000.  These  moneys  are 
to  be  spent  on  Appalachian  region  fish 
and  wildlife  restoration  projects.  What 
is  proposed  here  is  a  modest  demonstra- 
tion program  of  actual  strip  mine  resto- 
ration. Fishing  lakes  will  be  provided 
for  recreation  as  a  part  of  the  demon- 
stration program.  There  are  about  200,- 
000  acres  of  abandoned  strip  mine  areas 
in  Appalachia.  The  States  are  to  bear 
one-fourth  of  the  costs.  It  is  expected 
that  the  work  to  be  done  will  help  to  re- 
duce acid  mine  drainage,  will  assist  in 
revegetating  the  strip  mined  areas,  and 
will  inure  to  the  enhancement  of  Appa- 
lachians recreation  potential.  The  States 
will  conduct  the  actual  work  of  restora- 
tion of  the  stripped  areas  where  the  land 
has  been  exhausted  of  its  mineral  re- 
sources and  mining  operations  have  been 
abandoned.  Strip  mine  scars  are  to  be 
obliterated,  acid  formation  will  be  dimin- 
ished, fish  and  wildlife  habitats  will  be 
restored,  and  the  landscape  will  be 
beautified. 

The  final  item  in  the   Appalachian 
package  is  that  of  $490,000  allowed  by 
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the  House  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
The  budget  estimate  was  $500,000,  but 
there  was  no  appeal  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee did  not  restore  the  $10,000  cut. 
Last  fall,  I  was  instrumental  in  moving 
to  add  $800,000  to  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  the  moneys  to  be  used  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  passage  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  Those 
moneys,  together  with  the  moneys  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  should  be  ample  for 
the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  The  bUl  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7091)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Ellender. 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Salton- 
sTALL,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  disfavor  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  Treasury  Department  armounced 
on  March  22,  1965,  its  intention  to  im- 
plement the  so-called  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  within  60  days  unless  Con- 
gress intei'posed  objection. 

I  understand  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  deals  solely  with  the  abolition 
of  offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
which  appointments  are  required  to  be 
made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  acquiesce  in  the  abolition  of  ap- 
pointive offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  thoroughly  the  ramifications  of 
the  implementation  of  the  remainder  of 
the  plan  of  reorganization— and  es- 
pecially since  the  implementation,  from 
what  I  am  told,  will  result  in  a  deterio- 
ration of  local  customs  service. 

Let  me  point  out  the  effect  we  expect 
this  reorganization  to  have  on  customs 
activities  in  my  State. 

If  the  Congress  interposes  no  objec- 
tion the  position  of  collector  of  customs 
in  Rhode  Island  will  be  aboUshed. 
Thereafter,  we  assvune  that  the  depart- 
ment will  put  into  effect  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  so-called  Stover 

report. 

The  Customs  District  of  Rhode  Island 
will  be  abolished.  Some  of  the  functions 
now  performed  at  Providence  would  be 
transferred  to  a  regional  headquarters 
at  Boston.  Mass.,  whose  jurisdiction 
would  comprise  all  of  New  England,  up- 


state  New  York,   all   of   Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  and  southern  New  Jersey. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  assured 
me  that  service  will  be  continued  in 
Rhode  Island  and  the  other  21  districts 
to  be  eliminated. 

I  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
notified  that  the  processing  of  imports 
by  mail  would  be  transferred  from  the 
local  customs  office  in  Providence  to  the 
Boston  office.  Providence  businessmen 
protested  that  this  would  delay  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  packages.  They  were  as- 
sui-ed  that  tlie  consolidation  of  service  in 
the  regional  office  would  result  in  better 
service. 

Their  fears,  however,  were  justified. 
I  was  advised  the  other  day  by  a  member 
of  the  jewelry  industry  that  the  process- 
ing of  imports  by  mail  through  the  Bos- 
ton office  has  resulted  in  delays  ranging 
from  2  to  4  days. 

The  jewelry  industry,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  highly 
competitive.  The  most  important  factor 
of  success  in  this  industry,  I  understand, 
is  the  ability  to  create  new  and  startling 
designs  to  complement  the  prevailing 
fashion  in  clothes. 

A  jewelry  manufacturer  explained  to 
me  that  every  day,  sometimes  every  hour, 
is  important.  He  must  obtain  the  nec- 
essary imported  materials.  The  sam- 
ple line  of  jewelry  must  be  produced  and 
then  distributed  into  proper  sales  chan- 
nels. 

The  smooth  and  efficient  functioning 
of  the  Providence  customs  office  often  is 
the  difference,  he  tells  me,  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  a  line  of  jewelry. 

Also,  we  must  remember  that  over 
20,000  Rhode  Island  jobs  are  involved 
in  this  industry  which  is  essential  to  the 
economy  of  our  State. 

In  Rhode  Island,  more  than  180  busi- 
ness firms  are  involved  directly  in  the  im- 
portation of  goods  through  the  Provi- 
dence customs  office.  Imports  are  a  ma- 
jor part  of  their  business  activities. 
Countless  other  firms  are  their  custom- 
ers. They  rely  on  the  prompt,  efficient 
service  of  the  local  office.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  economic  success. 

Yet,  I  know  that  the  Stover  report  rec- 
ommends a  "consolidation  of  functions  of 
classification,  appraisement,  and  liquida- 
tion, thus  expediting  the  entry  and  clear- 
ance of  imported  merchandise,  reduc- 
ing backlogs  eliminating  delays,  and  im- 
proving customs  relations  with  the  busi- 
ness community." 

The  responsibility  for  these  functions 
presently  rests  with  the  local  customs 
officials  in  Providence. 

Local  businessmen  tell  me  that  the 
Providence  customs  office  handles  the  en- 
try and  clearance  of  merchandise  expedi- 
tiously. There  are  no  backlogs,  no  de- 
lays— and  the  relations  between  the  cus- 
toms office  and  the  business  community 
is  cordial. 

How  can  consolidation  improve  this 
situation?  Having  in  mind  how  the 
service  has  deteriorated  since  the  proc- 
essing of  imports  by  mail  was  trans- 
ferred from  Providence  to  Boston,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  consolidation  will 
have  a  similar  effect  on  services  pres- 
ently provided  by  customs  officers. 
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It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  which  this  resolution  will  be  referred, 
will  thoroughly  investigate  the  possible 
effects  of  the  proposed  reorganization 
and  determine  whether  or  not  they  will 
truly  improve  customs  service  before  the 
Congress  consents  to  plan  No.  1,  the  elim- 
ination cf  certain  appointive  positions. 

I  am  certain  that  the  committee  will 
wish  to  schedule  immediate  hearings  In 
order  that  those  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  th  -  proposed  changes  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

On  April  20.  1965.  I  wrote  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClell.^x].  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  I  wish  to 
read  his  letter  of  reply  into  the  Record. 

The  letter  is  dated  April  21.    It  reads 

as  follows :  _  ^  o      ^ 

U.S.  Senate. 
April  21, 1965. 

Hon.  John  O.  P.\store. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washinaton.  B.C. 

Deab"Sex.\tor:  This  acknowledges  receipt 
o'  vour  letter  of  April  20,  1965.  relative  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965,  providing 
for  reoreanizations  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

Plan  No.  1  has  been  referred  to  our  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  Accordingly,  I  have  for- 
warded a  copy  of  your  letter  to  him. 

In  view  cf"  the  possible  effect  on  Rhode 
Island  of  the  reorganizations  in  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ur-  intends  to  make  If  plan  No.  1  is  permitted 
to  "become  efifective,  I  can  well  understand 
vour  concern.  Although  it  has  long  been 
the  policv  of  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations  to  schedule  hearings  on  reor- 
ganization plans  only  if  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approvr.1  has  been  introduced,  there  have 
been  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Should  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  hearings  would  be  scheduled  at 
an  early  date,  following  consultation  with 
Senator  Ribicoff. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan. 
Chaiman.   Committee   on    Government 
Gpe.-atior.s. 

Mv  purpose  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion.'Mr.  President,  is  so  that  all  sides  of 
this  question  can  be  heard.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  ntunber  of  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  have  received  a  number  of  tele- 
phone calls.  I  have  had  people  call  at 
mv  office  and  visit  with  me  to  discuss 
this  question.    This  is  quite  important. 

I  realize  that  we  have  been  assured 
by  the  Treasuiy  Department  that  there 
will  be  no  deterioration  in  service.  I  am 
inclined  to  take  them  at  their  word. 
However,  this  has  not  been  our  experi- 
ence in  the  past.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
man  who  gives  assurance  today  may  not 
be  the  man  we  shall  have  to  contend  with 
tomorrow  in  case  the  situation  changes. 

In  order  to  bring  this  whole  matter 
within  proper  focus  I  exhort  and  implore 
the  committee  to  hold  hearings  im- 
mediately so  that  the  matter  may  be 
resolved  in  the  public  interest.  That 
is  the  reason  I  have  submitted  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
March  25,  1965. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  his  words. 
I  associate  myself  completely  with  his 
statement.  I  hope  that  the  holding  of 
the  hearings  may  be  expedited  and  that 
the  matter  may  be  ventilated  so  that 
the  subject  can  be  worked  on  in  a  way 
which  would  be  favorable  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  our  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
permit  me  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution.  With  our  1.200  miles  of  ocean 
front,  our  some  17  ports,  and  our  inter- 
national airports,  this  matter  is  of  grave 
concern  to  my  State. 

We  do  not  wish  this  authority  to  be 
taken  away  from  State  control,  through 
the  nominations  of  the  two  Senators,  and 
from  being  handled  by  State  personnel. 
They  are  much  more  familiar  with  the 
many  problems  which  exist  in  this  field. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  will  not 
only  permit  the  Senator  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  but  I  shall  be  honored  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Florida  join  as  co- 
sponsor.  If  this  action  is  to  take  place, 
it  should  not  take  place  without  a 
hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Vvould  permit  me  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 
Our  State  has  the  same  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  ask  for  a  quorum.  If  I 
had,  we  might  have  had  100  cosponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  who  is  now  presiding 
in  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer,  be  joined 
as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  White  House  and  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  Italy  with  no  purpose  other 
than  sincere  friendship. 

America's  attitude  toward  this  display 
of  amity  and  the  estimate  of  the  daily 
press  is  well  interpreted  in  an  editorial 
"Deserved  Welcome"  in  the  New  York 
Journal-American  of  Wednesday,  April 
21.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deserved  Welcome 

In  extending  to  Prime  Minister  Aide  Moro, 
of  Italy,  a  warm  personal  welcome  as  well 
as  military  honors.  President  Johnson  was  In 
top  form.  So  was  the  Prime  Minister  in  re- 
ceiving them. 

The  President  referred  to  the  valuable  con- 
tributions that  millions  of  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  have  made  to  this  country, 
as  well  he  might,  for  those  contributions  are 
many  and  manifest. 

Turning  to  a  tenet  of  American  foreign 
policy,  he  observed  that  "no  problems  can 
be  described  as  exclusively  Italian,  or  ex- 
clusively American,  or  even  exclusively  Euro- 
pean— there  are  only  world  problems  today." 
The  President  recalled  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  "peace  is  our  passion — and  our 
purpose  is  to  have  peace  with  honor." 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  is  stanchly  pro- 
West,  has  his  troubles  at  home.  A  Christian 
Democrat,  he  presides  over  a  coalition  of 
center  and  left,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
anti-West,  anti-American  elements  in  that 
coalition. 

He  has  presided  with  patience  and  sagacity. 
If  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  President  can 
add  to  his  strength,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  United  States,  Italy,  and  the  free  world. 
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DESERVED  WELCOME  EXTENDED  TO 

PRIME  MINISTER  ALDO  MORO,  OF 

ITALY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  of  international  tension  a  pleasant 
interlude  has  been  the  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro,  of 
Italy. 

The  Washington  scene  was  brightened 
by  the  interchange  of  courtesies  between 


"UNCONDITIONAL        DISCUSSIONS," 

BUT  SOUTH  VIETNAM  MUST  STAY 

FREE 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  of  April  9,  1965,  published 
an  editorial  entitled  '"Unconditional 
Discussions,'  but  South  Vietnam  Must 
Stay  Free."  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"Unconditional    Discussion,"    but    Soitih 
Vietnam  Must  Stay  Free 

The  world  was  told  Wednesday  night,  in 
language  It  scarcely  can  misinterpret,  bow 
the  administration  stands  on  the  situation  in 
southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  In  his  speech  offered  to 
engage  in  "unconditional  discussions"  leaQ- 
ing  toward  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
warned  the  Communist  aggressors  in  Viet- 
nam that  we  can  and  will  hurt  them  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  have  if  they  continue 
their  aggression. 

The  two  proposals  he  made  are  new— tnav 
is  new  to  this  particular  situation.  One  is 
the  statement  that  we  are  ready  for  "nconai- 
tional  discussions.  Previously  the  official  ime 
has  been  that  the  administration  would  nw 
negotiate  until  North  Vietnam  gave  a  sign  u 
was  prepared  to  stop  its  aggression. 

T^e  other  is  the  offer  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
economic  aid,  plus  surplus  foodstuffs,  w 
southeast  Asia  as  a  part  of  a  cooperative  ae 
velopment  In  which  the  nations  of  the  are* 
and  other  industrialized  countries  wouw 
Join. 


yet  neither  of  these  proposals  Is  new,  ex- 
rPDt  in  immediate  application.  The  United 
states  as  the  President  pointed  out,  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  negotiate  In  situations 
-uch  as  this.  And  there  are  many  precedents 
for  the  economic  aid  offer,  notably  the  Mar- 
slall  plan  in  v/hlch,  In  the  beginning,  Rus- 
sia and  the  Soviet  satellite  states  in  Eastern 
Europe  were  invited  to  become  beneficiaries. 
It  is  significant  that  approximately  half 
the  speech  consisted  of  explanation  of  our 
course  in  Vietnam  and  repeated  expressions 
of  determination  that  aggression  there  shall 
not  succeed:  approximately  half  was  devoted 
to  what  could  be  done  to  Improve  conditions 
of  life  in  this  teeming,  backward  area. 

In  the  middle  were  a  few  sentences  de- 
voted to  the  offer  to  negotiate — preceded  by 
the  assertion  that  an  independent  Vietnam 
li  essential  and  followed  by  the  promise  to 
use  our  power  to  see  that  It  remains  free. 

The  President's  denunciation  of  the  Com- 
munist aggressors,  including  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, was  as  forthright  and  strong  as  anyone 
could  wish. 

The  U.S.  offer  to  negotiate  without  pre- 
conditions means  the  Reds  must  give  up 
their  precondition  also — which  has  been 
that  we  must  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
before  negotiations  can  start.  Johnson 
made  it  abundantly  clear  throughout  his 
speech  that  we  will  never  withdraw  as  long 
as  South  Vietnam  is  under  attack. 

The  speech  no  doubt  scored  a  big  gain  for 
our  southeast  Asia  policy.  It  should  pro- 
mote support  from  other  countries  and  pos- 
sibly cause  divisions  among  the  Communist 
nations. 

The  President  has  handled  the  whole  situ- 
ation well  in  the  past  2  months  since  mount- 
ing pressure  began  to  be  applied  to  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnam.  The  Communists 
have  been  shown  what  we  can  and  will  do  to 
them  if  they  persist  in  their  assault  on 
South  Vietnam;  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  reassured.  And  now  it  Is  from  a  posi- 
tion of  increasing  strength  that  we  express 
once  again  our  willingness  to  negotiate. 


PROFILE  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT 
KENNEDY  FROM  NEW  YORK  HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  hold  a  deep  respect  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
and  we  are  mindful  of  our  colleague's 
ouistandini  service  to  his  country  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Now  that  Senator  Kennedy  has  joined 
this  body,  our  respect  is  deepened  fur- 
ther as  he  pursues  his  duties  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator  from  New  York.  An  ac- 
count of  Senator  Kennedy's  daily  activi- 
ties was  recently  printed  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday,  April  18, 1965, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Mr.  Kennedy: 
Always  the  Trumpet  Sounds,"  by  Andrew 
J.  Glass.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Kennedy,  New  York:  Always  the 
Trumpet  Sounds 
(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 
Washington. — Harvard  and  Radcllffe  stu- 
dents sat  on  Robert  Kennedy's  blue  rug  while 
the  39-year-old  freshman  Senator  who  feels 
so  close  to  their  generation  talked  to  them  of 
the  past  and  of  the  new  life  he  was  forging 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  man  who  only  last  year  sought  to  be 
Lyndon  Johnson's  second-in-command  met 
40  eager  young  faces  with  a  shy  smile  when 


an  aggressive  student,  opening  old  wounds, 
asked  a  direct  question  about  the  vice-presi- 
dential choice. 

"Well,"  Senator  Kennedy  admitted,  "I  waa 
Interested  In  the  possibility." 

Painful  silence  hung  In  the  room,  a  first- 
floor  corner  office  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  tastefully  decorated  with  Kennedy 
memorabilia.  "Why  were  you  Interested?" 
the  student  persisted. 

rare  candor 

Bob  Kennedy  replied  in  fragmented 
phrases — as  he  sometimes  does  when  deep 
thoughts  seem  to  outrun  the  words  available 
to  express  them — but  his  meaning  was  clear. 

"Having  gone  through  October  1962," 
he  said,  without  elaborating  on  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  "Being  involved  in  whether 
my  children  and  other  children  were  going  to 
survive  •  •  •  so  that's  why  I  was  interested." 

Then  came  the  crusher:  "Were  there  any 
political  indications  that  you  might  be  cho- 
sen?" 

"Well,  my  family — "  the  Senator  began.  All 
at  once,  the  students  were  laughing  and  sud- 
denly the  tension  was  erased. 

His  recent  Senate  day  had  begun  with  a 
ride  along  the  Potomac,  down  Virginia's 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  In  a 
1961  Mercury  convertible.  A  faded  1964  cam- 
paign sticker  reading  "Bos  Kennedy  for  U.S. 
Senator"   was   still   stuck   to   the   car's  rear 

bumper. 

early  audience 

Only  one  of  the  nine  Kennedy  children 
was  still  around  when  he  departed  at  9:15 
a.m.  from  Hickory  Hill,  the  family  home  in 
suburban  McLean;  Christopher,  who  will  be 
2  on  the  Fourth  of  July  blew  his  father  kisses 
from  the  window  of  the  front  study. 

Brumis,  a  black  St.  Bernard  that  once 
roamed  free  In  the  halls  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, wanted  to  come  along.  But  his 
master,  whose  current  total  working  space  Is 
considerably  more  limited,  said  no. 

Twenty-five  minutes  later,  Keith  Ander- 
son, who  works  In  the  Senator's  maU  room, 
swung  the  car  beside  the  marble  office  buUd- 
Ing  and  Bob  Kennedy  hopped  out. 

Several  persons  were  already  waiting  to 
see  him  in  the  crowded  corner  suite.  There 
were  phone  calls  to  be  answered;  hearings 
to  attend.  Senator  Kennedy  turned  from 
one  visitor  to  another,  moving  quickly  with- 
out giving  the  appearance  of  being  rushed. 
Into  the  blue-carpeted  office  went  Victor 
Reuther,  brother  of  the  Auto  Workers'  Union 
president,  making  arrangements  for  West 
Berlin  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  to  see  the  Senator; 
and  Philip  Stern,  a  writer  who  with  his  wife. 
Helen,  had  produced  an  irony-tinged  picture 
book  about  Washington  which  he  wanted  to 
show  the  Senator. 

At  10.  Senator  Kennedy  emerged  Into  the 
hallway,  shook  hands  with  a  dozen  tourists 
r.nd  departed  for  a  public  hearing  on  a 
juvenile  crime  bUl. 

Walking  down  the  hallway,  he  ran  into 
Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  had  just  left  the  bearing  cham- 
ber "Let's  get  together  on  housing."  Sen- 
ator Clark  proposed,  "I  hope  It  won't  upset 
them  downtown,  but  I  don't  much  care. 

Keith  Anderson  was  waiting  at  the  wheel 
of  the  convertible  at  10:45  to  take  Senator 
Kennedy  to  a  television  studio,  where  he  was 
to  narrate  a  filmed  account  of  his  recent  as- 
cent of  Mount  Kennedy  for  ABC's  "Wide 
World  of  Sports." 

The  Senator's  wife,  Ethel,  was  waiting  at 
the  studio,  wearing  a  chic  beige  dress.  "Where 
did  you  learn  to  tie  the  knots,  Bobby?"  she 
asked,  as  they  watched  the  climb  on  a  moni- 
tor.   "In  Scout  camp,"  he  said. 

After  the  taping  session.  Senator  Kennedy 
shook  hands  with  the  technical  crew  and 
headed  back  to  his  office,  where  the  Harvard 
students  were  waiting. 

As  soon  as  the  collegians  left,  Mr.  Whlt- 
taker     and    Mrs.    Kennedy    arrived.    They 


were  joined  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicopt. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  who  had  a  date  for 
lunch  with  the  Senator. 

Chuck  Dunlap,  10,  having  waited  for  an 
hour  to  see  him.  was  ushered  Into  the  office. 
The  boy,  dressed  In  a  Cub  Scout  uniform,  was 
selling  tickets  to  a  Maryland  scout  circus  at 
$1  apiece. 

After  questioning  Chuck  for  some  time 
about  his  progress,  Senator  Kennedy  said: 
"Well,  OK.  we'll  buy  two,"  and  asked  his 
secretary,  Angela  Novello,  to  advance  the 
money. 

"This  Is  my  last  dollar,"  the  secretary 
complained. 

"You  have  to  pay  for  being  a  national 
politician."  Senator  Ribicoff  observed. 
"They  collect  not  only  from  New  York  but 
here  as  well." 

DOWN  and  back 

Meantime,  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy had  lunched  In  the  Senate  dining  room 
and  the  Senator  Joined  them  brlefiy  to  sign 
the  bill.  Then  he  rushed  up  a  flight  of  back 
stairs  to  begin  a  2-hoiu-  freshman's  stint  as 
the  Senate's  Presiding  Officer. 

Once  in  the  chair,  he  donned  a  pair  of 
reading  glasses  to  study  a  pile  of  reports 
while  a  desultory  debate  on  the  administra- 
tions' education  bill  progressed  in  a  nearly 
empty  Chamber. 

It  was  after  4  p.m.  when  his  tour  of  duty 
ended. 

Senator  Kennedy  returned  to  hla  office, 
only  to  be  told  that  he  was  wanted  again 
Immediately  in  the  Chamber.  He  paused  a 
moment  to  chat  with  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Rex  Whitton,  asked  leaders  of 
the  Rockland  County  Democrats  to  walk 
with  him  back  to  the  Capitol  In  the  gather- 
ing dusk  and  reappeared  on  the  floor  to 
deliver  the  longest  speech  of  his  Senate 
career— which  lasted  10  minutes. 

senatobs  yield 

A  Kennedy  legislative  aid.  Adam  Walin- 
sky,  had  remained  up  half  the  previous  night 
preparing  the  material  which.  It  was  thought, 
would  be  delivered  by  Senators  Clask  and 
Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  man- 
ager of  the  education  bUl. 

The  two  Senators,  however,  wanted  the 
freshman  to  speak.  When  he  was  through 
defending  the  grant  formula  in  the  school 
bill.  Senator  Mobse,  proud  as  a  parent,  arose 
to  declaim: 

"I  say  to  my  friend  •  •  •  that  only  self- 
restraint  prevents  my  shouting  'Hallelujah. 
HaUelujah.    Amen.'  " 

Norbert  Schlel.  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  his  wife.  Barbara,  were  giving  a 
cocktaU  party  between  6  and  8  p.m.  When 
the  party  was  nearly  over,  the  Senator  hav- 
ing cleaned  up  his  deskwork,  left  the  Hill 
to  be  driven  to  the  Schlels'  Georgetown  home. 
There,  he  spent  a  half -hour  nursing  a  weak 
scotch,  munching  peanuts  and  conversing 
with  his  Justice  Department  successor.  Nich- 
olas Katzenbach.  about  the  progress  of  the 
voting  rights  bill. 

Departing  from  the  Schlels,  the  Senator 
joined  his  wife  at  the  Georgetown  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  for  a 
dinner  party.  Mr.  Schleslnger,  a  former  spe- 
cial assLstant  to  the  President.  Is  complet- 
ing a  book  based  on  the  Kennedy  years  at  the 
White  House. 

At  9  p.m.  that  night.  President  Johnson, 
accompanied  by  his  famUy  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  rose  In  a  Baltimore  audience 
to  deliver  a  major  speech  on  Vietnam.  At 
the  Schleslngers  no  one  watched  the  na- 
tionally televised  speech. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  SIERRA  LEONE 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
today,  April  27,  marks  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  nation  of  Sierra  Leone 
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being  an  independent  member  of  the 
world  community.  Today  is  also  the 
4th  anniversary  of  Sierra  Leone's  elec- 
tion as  the  100th  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  On  this  landmark  day  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  as  an  independent  nation. 

This  nation  of  more  than  2  million 
people  is  located  on  that  stretch  of  West 
African  coastline  where  the  mountains 
meet  the  sea.  In  fact  the  name  Sierra 
Leone,  or  Lion  Mountain,  was  given  by 
the  Portuguese  explorer  Pedro  da  Cintra 
in  1460  who  thought  the  sound  of 
thunder  in  the  mountains  resembled  the 
roaring  of  lions.  Freetown,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  is  situated  on  one  of 
the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world, 
and  nearby  are  beaches  whose  beauty 
is  famous  throughout  West  Africa. 
Early  visitors  to  this  coast  were  Jolm 
Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The 
first  settlement  in  1787  was  the  work  of 
Granville  Sharp,  leader  in  the  campaign 
in  England  against  slavery.  In  1808  a 
British  colony  was  established  from 
which  enforcement  could  be  imposed  in 
abolishing  the  slave  trade;  captured 
slave  traders  saw  their  cargoes  freed  by 
the  local  coui'ts.  These  persons  from 
all  over  West  Africa  became  known  as 
Creoles  and  adopted  many  of  the  British 
ways,  while  missionaries,  many  of  them 
American,  brought  education  and  Chris- 
tianity to  the  colony. 

To  forestall  the  encroachments  of  the 
svuTOunding  French  territories  the  Brit- 
ish created  a  Protectorate  in  the  neigh- 
boring area  in  1896,  and  Sierra  Leone's 
present  boundaries  were  thus  deter- 
mined. It  covers  today  an  area  approx- 
imately equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina— 
28,000  square  miles. 

In  1827  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England  founded  Fourah  Bay  College, 
now  the  University  College  of  Sierra 
Leone.  For  years  it  was  the  only  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara,  and  its  influence  is  still 
outstanding  in  the  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative circles  of  Nigeria,  Ghana,  and 
the  Gambia. 

A  word  should  be  said  abqut  the  econ- 
omy of  Sierra  Leone.  An  estimated 
85  percent  of  the  people  live  by  agricul- 
ture, and  some  agricultural  products  are 
exported,  such  as  palm  kernels,  cocoa, 
and  coffee.  But  the  principal  export  is 
diamonds  which  make  up  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  exports. 

The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
actively  engaged  in  diversifying  produc- 
tion and  expanding  the  output  of  other 
mineral  resources  such  as  iron  ore,  baux- 
ite and  titanium  oxide.  Sierra  Leone's 
unrestrictive  policies  with  respect  to 
trade  and  investment  will  also  serve  to 
attract  private  capital  into  other  areas 
of  its  development  process. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  remains 
the  principal  external  donor  nation  for 
reasons  of  historical  and  cultural  ties, 
the  United  States  has  an  aid  program 
of  relatively  great  Importance  in  Sierra 
Leone,  with  emphasis  on  rural  teacher 
training  and  the  creation  of  a  land-grant 


type  university.  Other  projects  have  in- 
cluded the  creation  of  a  central  statistics 
office,  and  a  measles  vaccination  cam- 
paign. Annual  grants  total  approxi- 
mately $2.5  million. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  undertaken  a 
highly  successful  and  growing  program 
in  secondary  school  instruction  and  rural 
development  along  the  lines  of  inspiring 
self-help  projects  in  the  villages  for  bet- 
ter water  supplies,  better  sanitation 
facilities,  and  primary  school  construc- 
tion. 

The  nation  thus  faces  the  future 
equipped  with  traditions  and  institutions 
which  should  assure  it  an  increasingly 
productive  role  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  the  world. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  SEEN 
VITAL  ELEMENT  IN  FEDERAL- 
STATE-LOCAL  COOPERATIVE  EF- 
FORT TO  STRENGTHEN  RURAL 
AMERICA;  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA., 
GAZETTE  EDITORIAL  STRESSES 
IMPORTANCE  OF  ADEQUATE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  and  costly  floods  which  are  cur- 
rently ravaging  large  sections  of  the 
American  Midwest  are  but  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  such  disasters  which  have 
plagued  our  citizens  through  the  years. 
Since  our  country's  founding  we  have 
enduied  these  repeated  and  unfortunate 
reminders  of  a  task  which  remains  in- 
complete even  today.  Flood  and  erosion 
control  are  essential  elements  in  the 
struggle  to  build  a  life  of  increased  op- 
portunity and  achievement  for  our  peo- 
ple. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
a  significant  factor  in  the  progress  in 
flood  and  erosion  abatement  which  has 
been  recorded  thus  far.  Established  30 
years  ago  today,  April  27,  1935,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  offers  technical  as- 
sistance to  farmers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land  and  water  resources.  It  pro- 
vides aid  in  watershed  management  and 
flood  prevention  protection  as  supple- 
mental conservation  measm-es.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1935,  it  was  my  privilege  to  vote  for 
the  establishment  of  this  small  but  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
in  recent  weeks  concerning  possible  re- 
ductions in  next  year's  appropriations 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  I 
shall  oppose  any  such  reductions,  be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  soil  conservation 
and  related  activities  must  be  given  the 
highest  priorities  in  meeting  the  ever- 
growing demands  on  our  land  and  water 
resources. 

The  Honorable  D.  A.  Williams.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
has  stated  that  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Service,  "rural 
landowners  and  operators  and  entire 
communities  have  attained  widespread 
economic  and  esthetic  benefits."  He  has 
further  pointed  out  that  supplemental 
legislation     enacted     since     1935     has 


"strengthened  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  dealing  with  todays  conser- 
vation needs,  both  farm  and  nonfarm, 
and  with  today's  increased  and  competi.! 
tive  demands  on  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources." 

Tlie  necessity  for  retaining  full  appro- 
priations for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice was  the  subject  of  an  April  21  edi- 
torial in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette. 

The  writer  states  that: 

This  relatively  small  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  has  been  the  Govern- 
ment's most  important  agency  in  promoting 
long-range  soil  and  water  conservation.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1964,  it  was  servicing  94 
percent  (1.1  billion  acres)  of  farmland  in  the 
50  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

But  significant  though  its  contributions 
have  been,  a  report  on  soil  and  water  con- 
servation needs,  released  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  March,  indicates  that 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  non-Federal  rural 
land  in  the  48  continental  States  (about  888 
million  acres)  is  in  need  of  further  conser- 
vation practices. 

The  editorial  continues  by  observing— 

That  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  seeks 
to  put  a  checkrein  on  the  erosion  and  runoff 
brought  on  by  a  century  of  bad  larm  and  for- 
est practices  and  aims  eventually  at  return- 
ing the  country's  farmland  to  something  re- 
motely resembling  its  original  productivity. 

The  present  floods  demonstrate  how  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
The  dams,  flood  walls  and  farm  ponds  now  in 
being,  although  important  to  the  over-all 
conservation  scheme,  are  no  match  for  the 
wanton  destruction  that  once  was  tolerated 
in  the  name  of  empire  building  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  West  to  civilization. 

Another  partner  In  the  master  effort 
against  the  flood  menace  Is  flood  plain  zon- 
ing. Without  it  we  will  continue  indefinitely 
to  shadow-box  with  floods  which  grow  In- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  handle  as  the 
population  increases  and  pushes  in  greater 
numbers  down  into  the  river  valleys.  Like 
everything  else,  it  will  only  lessen  the  prob- 
lem, but  It  is  another  step  toward  making 
peace  with  nature  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

Flood  plain  zoning  Is  simply  what  it  says- 
setting  aside  those  flood  prone  areas  along 
river  banks  for  parks,  pasture,  warehousing 
and  the  like  and  moving  businp=;s,  industry 
and  residential  districts  to  hlgner  ground. 
Accepting  this  technique  means  abandoning 
three  centuries  of  building  habits,  but  we 
have  no  choice  if  we  are  to  save  ourselves  the 
heartache  and  continued  high  cost  of  floods. 

SCS  is  the  logical  agency  to  mount  this 
newest  attack  on  the  flood  problem,  hence  its 
administrative  structiu-e  should  not  be  weak- 
ened by  a  reduction  in  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  20  I  discussed 
these  and  related  matters  with  county 
committeemen  and  employees  of  the 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion service,  in  West  Virginia.  I  ex- 
pressed to  them  at  that  time  my  hope 
that  Congress  would  restore  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  the  full  amounts 
contained  in  the  original  appropriations 
proposal  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  address  before 
these  dedicated  and  effective  public  serv- 
ants at  Jackson's  Mill,  W.  Va.,  together 
with  extracts  from  a  letter  which  I  re- 
cently received  from  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Administrator  Williams  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

*  U.S.  Department 

OF  Agriculture, 
Wc.fiiington.  DC,  April  20. 1965. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  ^.        , 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  The  national 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  reaches 
another  milestone  this  month.  Thirty  years 
ago— on  April  27,  1935— you  were  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  that  unanimously  passed 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  making  soil  and 
water  conservation  a  permanent  policy  of 
the  Congress  and  creating  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

Your  support — as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  74th  Congress  and 
your  continuing  interest  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — has  made  possible  a  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  that  has  brought  bene- 
fits to  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Rural  land  owners  and  operators  and  entire 
communities  have  attained  widespread  eco- 
nomic and  esthetic  benefits  as  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  program  you  helped  to  Initiate 
three  decades  ago.  And  new  legislation  you 
have  helped  to  enact  since  1935  has  strength- 
ened the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  deal- 
ing with  today's  conservation  needs,  both 
farm  and  nonfarm,  and  with  today's  in- 
creased and  competitive  demands  on  our  land 
and  water  resources. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  A.  Williams, 

Administrator. 


Excerpts  From  Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia 
(At  State  conference  of  county  committee- 
men and  employees.  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Jackson's  Mill, 
W.Va.Apr.  20,  1965) 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1935,  I  was  privileged  to  support  the  basic 
national  legislation  that  declared  soil  and 
water  conservation  to  be  a  national  policy. 
Few  undertakings  are  more  important  or 
more  imperative  than  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  our  soil  and  water  resources. 
The  basis  of  this  program  is  Federal-State- 
local  cooperation.  It  has  been  a  progressive 
partnership,  perhaps  the  most  successful 
movement  in  the  history  of  American 
agriculture. 

Congress,  since  that  basic  1935  act,  has 
supplied  funds  through  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  skilled  professional  assist- 
ance— on  the  land  where  it  is  needed. 

The  States  have  provided  the  legal  mech- 
anism; also  funds  for  other  phases  of  the 
work. 

The  local  citizens  have  energized  the  or- 
ganization and  the  leadership  and  the 
coordination. 

The  Individual  participants  have  supplied 
most  of  the  funds  required  to  carry  out  the 
program  on  their  lands. 

Nothing  approaching  this  cooperative  ef- 
fort at  all  three  major  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  accomplished  before  in  the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
It  has  been  an  effective  effort  because  all 
have  shared  in  the  work.  The  Federal  role 
has  been  a  proper  one  of  helping  the  local 
people  to  carry  out  their  own  program.  The 
local  citizens  have  been  provided  the  assist- 
ance they  could  not  provide  for  themselves. 
There  is  now  much  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  I  certainly  share  It — that  this 
well-established  and  highly  successful  opera- 
tion for  the  protection  and  Improvement  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources  is  on  the  verge 
of  being  strangled. 


We  are  particularly  concerned  about  pro- 
posed cuts  In  appropriations  for  the  tech- 
nical assistance  provided  to  farmers  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  for  the  work 
of  the  ACP  program.  However,  every  year 
for  the  past  several  years  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  recommended  a  cut  of  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  for  the  funding  of  this 
work,  and  every  year  the  Congress  has  re- 
stored the  amount.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  will  also  stand  fast  in  this  crisis. 
Let  us  consider  a  matter  which  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  this  conference,  and 
one  on  which  I  have  labored  during  recent 
weeks  and  months. 

Section  203  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  authorizes  $17  million  for 
a  special  program  of  land  stabilization,  con- 
servation, and  erosion  control  in  Api>alachia. 
This  provision  was  deleted  from  the  bill  by 
floor  amendment  in  the  Senate  when  we 
passed  the  legislation  in  the  88th  Congress. 
As  floor  manager  of  the  measure,  I  reluctantly 
accepted  this  amendment,  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  western  and  midwestern  cattle  in- 
dustry opposed  the  creation  of  new  pasture- 
lands  in  Appalachia.  It  was  believed  that 
such  a  provision  would  be  lost  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  acted.  At  that 
time,  however,  I  announced  that  we  would 
attempt  to  have  this  feature  of  the  bill  re- 
stored. Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  Joined  me  in  our  determi- 
nation to  provide  some  form  of  assistance  for 
the  small  farmer  In  the  region. 

Thus,  when  the  administration  sent  the 
new  Appalachian  bill  to  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  I  had  drafted 
a  substitute  section  for  the  one  which  we 
had  previously  lost,  which  I  introduced  in 
committee.  This  substitute  provision  placed 
less  emphasis  on  pastureland  development. 
It  provided  for  long-term  contracts  between 
the  farmer  and  the  Government  so  that  plans 
for  entire  farms  could  be  scheduled  over  a  10- 
year  period,  and  raised  the  limitation  on 
which  the  Government  could  make  80-per- 
cent grants  from  25  to  50  acres.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  report  that  this  amendment  passed 
the  Senate  by  56  to  29  and  that  it  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
altering  a  comma. 

I  emphasize  before  this  group — since  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  the  ones  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  program — that  we  stressed  the  prior- 
ity of  the  low-income  farmer.  Section  203 
of  the  Appalachian  Act  is  not  a  substitute 
for  other  agricultural  programs  available 
for  farmers  under  already  established  regula- 
tions. It  was  designed  primarily  to  bring 
assistance  to  low-income  farmers  who  have 
not  heretofore  qualified  under  other  estab- 
lished programs,  or  who  cannot  meet  cer- 
tain matching  requirements. 

To  implement  this  program,  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  $8.5  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  which  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee cut  to  $7  million  in  recently  report- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  last  week  to  seek  the  restora- 
tion of  this  $1.5  mUllon.  However,  I  stis- 
pect  that  when  the  committee  reports  the 
appropriations  measure,  probably  by  the  end 
of  this  week  or  early  next  week,  this  section 
will  be  funded  at  $7  million  for  fiscal  1966 
and  $10  million  for  the  following  year. 

Yovir  activities  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  probably  not  be  greatly  altered 
from  your  responsibilities  tinder  the  regular 
ACP  program.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission that  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
in  formulating  their  individual  State  pro- 
grams, draw  on  the  coordinated  facilities  of 
the  Agricxxltural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Forest  Service. 


On  formtilatlon  of  a  State  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernor will  then  recommend  its  adoption  to 
the  Appalachian  Commission.  On  adoption, 
it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  your  com- 
mittees to  decide  which  farms  will  be  In- 
cluded and  to  administer  the  dally  opera- 
tions of  the  program  with  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

With  creative  administration  we  can  pro- 
vide new  hope  for  the  small  fanner  of  our 
State  and  the  region.  I  do  not  share  the 
pessimism  of  some  prophets  and  statisticians 
that  the  family  farmer  must  be  plowed  under. 
Certainly,  the  West  Virginia  farmer  must 
make  adjustments  to  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  American  life,  as  must  we  all.  But 
v;ith  the  growing  prospect  of  tourism  and 
expanded  recreational  facilities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  development  of  diversified 
industries,  and  with  an  intensified  and  more 
coherent  program  of  land  and  water  con- 
servation, it  is  my  conviction  that  the  family 
farm  can  acquire  a  new  role  as  a  viable  ele- 
ment in  our  State  and  regional  economy. 
The  Appalachian  program,  with  your  lead- 
ership and  support,  gentlemen,  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  goal. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  let  tis  cotinsel 
together  on  the  art  of  government.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  help  channel  the  forces  of  change 
in  the  direction  that  will  best  fulfill  the 
aspirations  of  our  society. 

Although  I  am  referring  primarily  to  the 
great  national  and  worldwide  will  to  achieve 
lasting  peace,  my  definition  of  the  art  of 
government  fits  every  area  of  communication 
between  people  and  their  government.  In- 
deed, it  embraces  every  program  of  progres- 
sive action  calling  for  cooperation  between 
citizens  and  governing  institutions. 

Forces  of  change  are  at  work  throughout 
all  our  Nation,  and  they  carry  great  promise 
as  well  as  major  hazards  in  rurp.l  America. 

This  society  of  greatness  has  aspirations 
that  only  rural  America  can  help  it  realize. 

It  wants  to  know  a  constant  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber. 
It  wants  clean,  clear  rivers. 
It  wants  fresh,  pure  air. 
It    wants    access    to    natural    beauty — it 
wants   to   rest  and   play,   dream   and  think 
where  grass  is  lush  and  green — trees  are  tall 
and  leafy— birds  and  wildlife  know  rightful 
homes — lakes    are    blue    and    streams    are 
crystal — where  there  is  experienced  a  new- 
ness in  life  through  seeing  and  feeling  the 
loveliness  that  can  be  perpetuated — or  re- 
stored— in   land,  water  and  skyline. 

President  Johnson  made  it  clear  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  more  than  a  war  on  lack  of  eco- 
nomic and   educational   opportunity. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  also  a  war  against 
waste  of  natural  resources  and  a  war  against 
ugliness. 

It  demands  doing— and  undoing. 
We  must  undo  the  practices  that  pollute 
and  poison  air  and  water,  erode  soil. 

And,  on  the  doing  side,  we  must  In  some 
Instances  shift  resources  from  routine  efforts 
to  meet  even  more  pressing  challenges. 

All  the  while,  however,  we  must  guard 
against  change  for  the  sake  of  change- 
recognizing  that  in  some  areas  results  can 
be  achieved  more  efficiently,  and  more 
quickly,  by  improving  existing  efforts  than 
by  discarding  them  entirely. 
For  example: 

Nearly  three  decades  ago  the  Congress 
realized  that  protection  of  natural  resources 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  private 
ownership,  because  farmers  and  ranchers 
control  use  of  soil,  water,  forests  and  wild- 
life on  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  land 
area.  So  a  cooperative  program  was  estab- 
lished, known  as  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program,  which  created  a  sharing  of 
responsibility  between  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Today  we  have  nearly  2  million  storage- 
type  reservoirs  on  farms  and  ranches  that 
can  be  credited  to  utilization  of  this  cooper- 
ative program.  We  have  approximately  4 
million  acres  of  land  planted  to  trees  and 
shrubs — nearly  3  million  acres  of  improved 
timber  stands — a  million  and  a  half  miles 
of  farm  and  ranchland  terraces — and  150 
million  acres  of  contoured  cropland — all 
having  origin  in  this  particular  program. 

We're  nearer  today's  goals  because  we  had 
aspirations  yesterday. 

And  our  conservation  achievements  of  re- 
cent years  are  tightly  tied  to  farm  commod- 
ity programs  which  enabled  family  farms 
and  ranches  to  afford  conservation  projects. 

Today  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  behind  us  in  the  past  2  years  we 
have  left  some  meaningful  landmarks  of 
progress. 

Today  we  are  progressing  with  greater  na- 
tional unity,  and  an  increased  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  purpose. 

The  forces  of  change  are  untiring,  and 
they  must  be  channeled  in  a  direction  that 
will  best  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

If  people  and  their  Government  use  the 
same  compass,  and  together  are  willing  to 
upgrade  inspiration  and  perspiration  to  the 
level  of  aspiration,  we  shall  truly  know  a 
Great  Society  that  knows  no  rural  or  urban 
boundary  lines. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  sharing  of 
all  three  elements  with  you  in  the  years 
ahead. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  »S.  1564 »  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  numbered  82,  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


would  not  allow  that,  and  he  was  called 
to  his  Maker. 

Mr.  Murrow  was  57  years  old.  He  had 
a  distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  radio  and  television  news- 
casters, masters  of  ceremonies,  and  com- 
mentators of  our  day.  He  has  had  as 
distinguished  a  career  as  anybody  has 
had  in  radio  and  television  since  it  began 
and  he  was  a  wonderful  human  being, 
witty,  gracious,  and  very  bright. 

When  he  performed,  as  he  did,  so  well 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  the 
USIA,  he  was  a  joy  to  all  his  friends  and 
justified  all  the  expectations  they  had 
that  he  would  hold  down  so  difficult  a 
position  with  as  great  credit  as  he  had 
shown  before. 

Other  tributes  will  be  paid  to  Mr.  Mur- 
row in  due  course.  I  know  of  his  close 
relation  to  the  great  television  system 
with  which  he  was  associated,  CBS,  for 
many  years,  and  its  heads,  William  Paley 
and  Dr.  Stanton. 

But  what  is  most  important  in  these 
first  moments  is  to  have  a  concept  of 
what  the  man  stood  for. 

One  thing  one  could  say  in  greatest 
tribute  to  Ed  Murrow  was  that  he  had 
a  p>assion  for  truth.  And  he  pursued  it 
with  great  courage.  It  gave  him  a  mis- 
sion in  life,  and  also,  in  a  sense,  it  is  his 
message  in  death  as  he  transmits  to  us 
a  heritage  of  the  very  apogee  of  a  news- 
paperman's career.  He  believed  in  truth, 
and  therefore  he  believed  in  the  essential 
virtues  and  values  of  mankind. 

I  extend  my  deepest  condolances,  as 
does  my  wife,  to  Ed  Murrow's  whole  fam- 
ily, and  pay  my  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
sons  in  the  field  of  communications.  He 
served  his  time,  the  people,  and  the  Na- 
tion extremely  well. 


DEATH    OF    EDWARD    R.    MURROW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate,  with  great  sad- 
ness— and  I  know  it  will  be  shared  by  all 
my  colleagues — the  passing  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  famed  radio  and  television 
newscaster,  former  head  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  who  died  today  at  Pawling,  N.Y., 
in  his  home  in  the  rolling  hiUs  of  Dutch- 
ess County,  which  he  loved  so  much,  as  a 
result  of  an  ailment  from  which  he  had 
been  troubled  for  a  long  time,  cancer  of 
the  lung. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  had  hoped 
and  prayed  that  he  would  recover  suffi- 
ciently to  go  back  to  his  job  as  head  of 
the  USIA,  but  he  could  not  take  up  the 
volume  of  work,  and  resigned  in  July 
1964,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health 
and  former  activity.    Apparently,  nature 


STATEMENT  BY  RELIGIOUS  LEAD- 
ERS RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
CHARGES  MADE  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  MARCHERS  FROM  SELMA 
TO  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks,  an  effort  has  been  made  by  some 
grouE>s  to  discredit  the  march  from  Sel- 
ma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.  In  the  process 
of  this  effort,  some  sensational  charges 
have  been  made,  and  may  be  made  again. 

In  order  that  the  record  be  complete 
on  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  a  statement  on  morality 
in  the  Selma  crisis,  which  has  been  issued 
today  by  a  group  of  religious  leaders  who 
played  various  roles  of  leadership  on 
this  march.  The  statement  includes 
various  telegrams  and  statements  by 
prominent  religious  leaders  v;ho  partici- 
pated in  the  march. 

In  placing  this  in  the  Record,  I  think 
it  must  also  be  said  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  such  a  reply  to  these 
charges  is  even  necessary,  for  the  charges 
are  so  irrelevant  to  the  basic  issues  in- 
volved, which  is  the  fiagrant  denial  of 
voting  rights  to  Negroes.  It  is  sad  in- 
deed that  the  emotions  vmleashed  by 
these  sensational  charges  could  not  be 
converted  toward  improving  conditions 
for  registering  and  voting  by  Americans 
who  are  Negroes  in  Alabama,  and  other 


States — conditions  which  are  so  shock- 
ing to  the  Nation  as  to  dictate  prompt 
consideration  by  Congress  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  now  before  us. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  who  may  have 
read  of  these  efforts  to  discredit  the 
Selma  march,  will  also  read  the  append- 
ed statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Moralftt  in  Selma  Crisis 
We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  indi- 
vidually present  In  Selma  during  the  recent 
crisis  present  herewith  our  sworn  state- 
ments on  what  we  personally  saw  and  know 
to  be  the  truth  about  the  conduct  of  those 
present. 

Besides  cur  personal  statements  appended, 
and  the  text  of  telegrams  from  other  clergy 
also  present,  we  do  assert  In  the  name  ol 
justice  and  accviracy  and  under  tiie  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord,  the  following  corporate 
witness: 

Irresponsible  accusations  have  been  made 
that  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  Selma 
to  Montgomery  march  was  degenerate  and 
that  acts  of  sexual  immorality  were  brazenly 
committed. 

We  who  were  present  in  various  phases 
of  preparation  for  and  execution  of  the 
march,  and  who  worked  closely  with  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  other  leaders  of 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
saw  only  evidences  of  conduct  in  keeping 
with    the    Judeo-Christian    etliic. 

We  carried  out  the  positive  convictions 
of  our  respective  consciences.  It  was  our 
intent  to  lend  dignity  and  to  exemplify 
Christian  concern  for  human  rights.  This 
we  did.  This  we  will  continue  to  do  as  long 
as  it  Is  necessary. 

The  Reverend  Richard  F.  Dickinson. 
Missionary,  United  Ch'Jrch  of  Christ 
in  Japan,  studying  at  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary,  California. 
(Disciples  of  Christ):  Sister  M;.:y 
Leoline,  B.V.M..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
(Roman  Catholic);  James  Martin. 
president  of  the  student  body  of  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 
(Presbyterian);  Monslgnor  Victor  G. 
Moser.  pastor  of  Annunciation  Church, 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
Council  on  Religion  and  Race  (Roman 
Catholic);  The  Reverend  Dom  Orslni. 
rector,  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Episcopal);  The 
Reverend  Morris  Samuel,  director  of 
the  parish  of  East  Los  Angeles,  and 
head  of  the  security  detail  for  the 
entire  march.  (Episcopal):  the  Rev- 
erend Canon  Kenneth  Sharps,  Na- 
tional Cathedral,  Washington,  DC. 
(Episcopal);  the  Reverend  William  R- 
Shaw,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Economic  Life.  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  (Methodist) ;  Norman  Trues- 
dell.  a  ministerial  student  at  the  Wart- 
burg  Theoretical  Seminary  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa.  (American  Lutheran 
Church). 
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Statement  on  March  From  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, March  21-26 
(By  the  Reverend  Morris  B.  Samuel) 

(I  went  with  full  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  Right  Reverend  Francis  Eric 
Bloy.) 

This  statement  is  dictated  over  the  long- 
distance telephone  In  case  I  am  not  able  to 
leave  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  bomb  threat 
to  my  family  from  racists  due  to  my  activi- 
ties In  support  of  interracial  brotherhood. 

Four  days  before  the  march  on  Mont- 
gomery, I  was  selected  to  be  night  security 


n-flcer  for  the  march.  It  was  my  duty  to 
find  30  other  men,  mostly  clergymen,  who 
tfould  be  responsible  for  maintaining  inter- 
nal security  and  for  seeing  that  there  was 
liaison  between  the  military  and  government 
officials  at  nighttime. 

During  the  night  there  was  always  a  10- 
mqn  euard  platoon  on  duty  at  the  tents, 
generators,  and  main  access  road.  There 
were  three  shifts  of  such  platoons  each  night. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  each  platoon 
consisted  of  ministers  and  priests. 

There  was  no,  repeat,  no,  entertainment 
t«nt  as  has  been  alleged  by  some.  There 
were  four  tents,  one  for  women  and  one  for 
men  one  for  food  and  one  for  the  press.  All 
these  tents  were  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  security  guards  during  the  night. 

During  the  entire  march,  no  Incidents  of 
immorality  nor  evidence  of  such  Incidents 
was  seen  by  any  member  of  the  security 
guards  Quite  contrary  to  the  charges  of 
some  there  w£-.s  absolutely  no  litter  or  debris 
around  the  tents  at  any  time  that  gave  any 
evidence  of  Immoral  activity. 

The  part  our  security  forces  were  able  to 
play  was  a  living  out  of  the  servanthood 
theology  that  clergymen  must  play  in  the 
movement  for  human  freedom  represented 
bv  the  Selma -Montgomery  march.  We  had  a 
serious  responsibility  and  we  carried  it  out 
enthusiasticallv  and  vigorously. 

I  was  on  duty  at  Selma  5  weeks.  It  was 
mv  privilege  to  "bring  my  wife  and  my  three 
children  (ages  4,  5,  and  9)  Into  this  com- 
munity, where  they  experienced  the  genuine 
Ch'-istian  fellowship  that  comes  from  living 
and  working  v.-lth  those  striving  to  gain  the 
freedom  which  rightfully  belongs  to  all  men 
by  virtue  of  their  creation  in  the  image  of 

As  an  Episcopal  priest  with  clearly  defined 
duties  before,  during,  and  after  the  march, 
I  say  categorically  that  the  behavior  observed 
by  myself  and  my  associates  was  In  the  best 
Christian  tradition  and  that  the  charges  of 
sex  orgies,  drunkenness,  and  other  misbe- 
havior on  the  Selma-Montgomery  march  are 
not  true.  The  Selma-Montgomery  march  is 
one  of  the  finest  chapters  of  responsible 
Christian  action  in  otir  day. 

The  Reverend  Morris  B.  Samuel, 
Director.  Parish  of  East  Los  Avgeles. 

Telegrams  Relating  to  Selma-Montgomery 

March 
To:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 

D.C.,  April  26,  1965. 
From:  A.  J.  Carter.  Jr.,  pastor,  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Fremont.  Calif. 
Civil  rights  demonstration  in  Selma,  Ala., 
has  been  in  finest  tradition  of  responsible 
-American  citizenship,  participants  conducted 
themselves  with  high  standards  of  personal 
and  social  morality.  I  am  proud  to  have 
marched  with  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  March  16-21. 

To:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 

B.C.,  April  26,  1965. 
From:  Rev.  J.  Richard  Hart,  chairman.  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  California- 
Nevada       Conference       of       Methodist 
Church. 
Spent  6  days  In  Selma.  Including  first  day 
of  Montgomery  march.     Great  witness  for 
freedom.    Focused  eyes  of  Nation  upon  ex- 
isting inequalities.    Disturbed  by  charges  of 
immorality    among    marchers.     Saw    abso- 
lutely no  evidence  of  this.     Impressed  by 
religious  tone  of  movemen"  and  total  com- 
mitment to  Christian  love  and  nonviolence. 

To:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 

DC,  April  26,  1965. 
From:    John    H.    Emerson,    pastor.    Trinity 

Methodist  Church.  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Dear  Bishop  Lord:  As  a  participant  In  the 
Selma-to-Montgomery  march.  I  can  report 


that  I  witnessed  no  Immoral  behavior  among 
marchers  as  alleged.  I  want  to  lift  up  the 
moral  force  of  goodness  and  justice  which 
prevailed,  overshadowing  any  Isolated  Inci- 
dents that  might  have  occiured.    Sincerely. 

To:   Rodney  Shaw,  Washington,  D.C.,  April 

26,  1965. 
From:  Father  Sherrlll  Smith,  assistant  exec- 
utive director  (Catholic)   bishops  com- 
mittee on  Spanish-speaking  people,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 
I  walked  every  step  of  way  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery.     In   camp    four   nights.     Saw 
nothing  of  sex  orgies,  etc.,  charged  by  Ala- 
bama.    Place  my  protest  with  yours  against 
southern  sex-obsessed   attempt   to  discredit 
march.     Substance   and   purpose   of  march 
were  legitimate  and  good.    Even  if  calumni- 
ators were  correct,  does  a  person's  brand  of 
r.lns  deny  right  to  vote  and  protest?     More 
shame  on  Alabama. 

To:    Rev.   Rodney   Shaw,   Washington.   D.C., 

April  26.  1965. 
From:  Rev.  Canon  Paul  S.  Kyoer,  junior  ex- 
ecutive secretarv,  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Relations  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Chicago. 
I  took  part  In  a  civil  rights  demonstrations 
in  Montgomery  and  Seima.  Ala.,  from  March 
16  through  March  22.  They  helped  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation  and  taught 
adolescents  and  young  and  old  adults  to  par- 
ticipate creativelv  in  the  democratic  way  of 
n^e  I  drove  a  sucply  truck  through  the 
first  night  of  the  march,  and  was  present  at 
the  fir  t  encampment.  The  marchers  slept 
in  separate  tents  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females  and  I  walked  through  the  tents 
to  see  how  the  people  were  settling  down.  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  personally  saw  no  signs 
of  sexual  orgy  as  has  been  alleged  by  critics 
of  the  march.  I  believe  there  was  far  less 
sexual  misconduct  among  these  young  people 
than  I  would  have  expected  to  find  in  any 
group  of  young  people  gathered  for  any  pur- 
pose I  will  be  in  Washington  April  27 
through  May  4.  Will  be  free  on  some  occa- 
sions to  testify,  call  me  at  202-96&-3502. 

To-    The   Reverend    Canon   Kenneth   Sharp. 
'  Washington,   D.C..   the   Right   Reverend 
William  F.  Crelghton,  Washington,  D.C., 
April  26,  1965.  " 

From:    The    Reverend    Earl    Nell,    rector    of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church.  Chicago,  HI. 
As  a  participant  in  the  march  In  Mont- 
eomery  I  can  sav  unequivocally  that  I  neither 
witnessed  nor  had  reported  to  me  any  inci- 
dence of  immoral  behavior  on  the  Pfrt  of 
those  participating  in  the  march  and  in  .he 
attendant  demonstration.     I  w.^s  in  Selma, 
Ala      for    2 1 2     weeks     from    March     9--J0 
During     that     time     I     witnessed     nothing 
that  would  give  rise  to  any  charges  about 
"cex   orgies"   that   were  taking   place.     The 
people  who  witnessed  for  justice  and  an  end 
to  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  in 
Selma  and  Montgomery  did  credit  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  also  the  organization  and 
areas  of   the  country  they  represented.     It 
can  be  said  with  all  honesty  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  civil  rights  demonstrators  was 
the  gain  of  Selma  and  of  Montgomery,  but 
our  Nation  gained  ultimately. 


To-  The  Reverend  Canon  Kenneth  Sharp. 
Washington.   D.C..   the   Right   Reverend 
William  F.  Crelghton,  Washington.  D.C., 
April  26,  1965. 
From-  The  Reverend  Warner  C.  Whittle,  rec- 
tor of  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Chicago,  111. 
I  was  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  at  SNCC  Head- 
quarters  March    16-18.     I    found    no   signs 
whatever  of  sexual  Immorality.    The  charges 
are  ridiculous. 


Statement  on  Selma -Montgomery  March 

OP  March  21-26 

(By  Sisters  of  Charity,  B.VM.) 

APRIL  26,  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  was  present  in  Selma,  Ala.,  when  the 
march  to  Montgomery  began  March  21.  1965. 
I  marched  the  first  8  miles  in  the  company 
of  Msgr.  Victor  G.  Moser,  Father  Rene  Gues- 
nler,  O.S.B.,  of  Kansas  City,  representing  the 
Council  on  Religion  and  Race.  In  our  line  of 
march  were  priests  and  sisters  from  Detroit. 
Mich.  During  periods  for  rest  and  food  along 
the  hlghwav,  I  mixed  freely  with  the  other 
marchers,  Negro  and  white.  I  talked  with 
them  and  found  all  I  met  to  be  wholesome 
refined  people.  When  I  arrived  at  the  camp- 
site Sunday  evening,  I  was  asked  to  join  a 
group  of  Catholic  lay  people  and  priests  from 
San  Francisco  in  order  to  be  a  companion 
for  Sister  Patrice.  I.H.M..  from  San  Mateo. 
Calif.,  who  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  300 
persons  to  make  the  entire  march. 

Sister  and  I  ate  at  the  camp,  mixed  freely 
with  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  who  were  help- 
ing at  the  camp,  talked  with  college  students 
and  other  religious  people.  We  remained  in 
the  woman's  tent  until  quite  late  when  a 
group  returning  to  Selma  drove  us  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for  the  night.  Pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  at  the  campsite  to 
avoid  any  kind  of  unwholesome  conduct. 
While  national  guardsmen  surrounded  the 
camp  as  security  against  segregationists,  sev- 
eral ministers  and  priests  served  as  sectu-ity 
guards  at  the  camp  all  during  the  night. 
The  marchers  were  weary,  but  at  all  times 
showed  constant  concern  for  each  other's 
romfort.  Monday  morning  Sister  Patrice. 
I.H.M..  and  I  joined  the  marchers  as  we  left 

the  camp.  ,  xr.-v. 

Shortly  after  we  reached  the  place  on  Hlgh- 
wav 80  where  it  narrowed.    At  this  point  the 
group  was  cut  to  300  persons,  as  the  permit 
allowed  onlv  that  number.     Great  care  had 
been  taken  to  select  these  marchers  who  were 
to   fom-.   the  group   to  be  regarded   as   full 
marchers.     Of  the  300  all  were  Negro  Ala- 
bamlans  who  had  taken  part  in  demonstra- 
tions prevlouslv,  except  22  outsiders,  who  had 
been  carefully  selected  and  screened  for  their 
character  and  purpose.     Of  this  group  the 
majoritv  were  clergN-men  or  religious  women. 
During  the  next  2  days  I  marched,  ate,  and 
rested  with  these  300  people.    I  talked  with 
many  of  the  Negro  people,  young  and  old. 
and  made  many  friends.    I  also  became  well 
acquainted   with    the   other    outsiders    and 
fovmd  them  not  only  wholesome  and  well- 
mannered  but  I  would  say  the  most  truly 
Christian  and  religious  of  any  people  I  nave 
ever  known.    The  conversations  we  had,  the 
songs  we  sang,  were  religious  as  well  as  in- 
spiring.    Manv  of  us  took  part  in  religious 
services  each  day  and  quotations  from  the 
Scripture  for  the  day  were  heard  frequently. 
Never  during  these  days  or  any  other  time 
did  I  see  anv  immoral  conduct  or  hear  any- 
thing suggestive  of  such  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  taking  part  In  the  march  or  iden- 
tified with  groups  who  sponsored  the  march. 
Sister  Maf.y  Leoline.  B.V.M.. 
Sister  of  Charity,  B.V..V.,  MotheThouse, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Statement   on    Selma-Montgomerv   March 

OF   March   21-26 
(By  Father  Dom  T.  Orslni.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 

April  25.  1965. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  the  undersigned,  was  present  and  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  civil  rights  march 
from  Sehna  to  Montgomery.  Ala.  I  arrived 
at  the  19th  of  March  in  Selma  and  departed 
Alabama  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  after 
marching  Into  Montgomery. 

During  that  time  I  spent  all  of  the  tune 
nrlor  to  the  march  at  the  area  encompassed 
by  the  Browns  Chapel  AM:E.  Church.    Each 
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day.  prior  to  the  21st.  the  day  the  march  be- 
gan. I  arrived  early  into  tlie  area  and  spent 
the  entire  day  and  late  Into  the  night  mull- 
ing around,  talking,  learning,  observing,  and 
being  of  general  help. 

During  the  time  of  the  actual  march  I 
walked  or  rode  the  entire  distance.  I  walked 
until  the  300  who  were  to  cross  the  narrow 
stretch  of  highway  80  were  selected.  At  that 
time  I  tended  latrine  trucks  servicing  the 
marchers.  I  was  present  in  camp  each  night 
until  about  9  p.m.  and  returned  each  morn- 
ing to  join  the  marchers.  I  was  present  in 
the  capacity  of  marshal  on  the  road  and  in 
the  city  of  St.  Jude's.  I  came  to  meet  many 
people  and  among  them  many  clergy.  We 
were  aware  of  the  stories  concerning  sexual 
Immorality  being  circulated  and  we  made  it 
a  point  to  check  with  those  who  spent  the 
evening  at  the  campsites  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  rumors.  Never  did  I  hear  of  any 
misconduct  at  the  campsites  when  I  was  not 
present.  Never  did  I  personally  witness 
anv  moral  misconduct  (sexually)  during 
my  presence.  Never  did  I  as  much  as  see 
any  activity  that  might  lead  to  this 
activity  excepting  among  those  who  I  knew 
to  be  married  (holding  hands,  etc.). 

Never  have  I  been  more  proud  of  our 
young  people  and  those  older.  I  remarked 
on  numerous  occasions,  as  did  others  that 
when  people  have  something  worthwhile  to 
struggle  for.  all  other  areas  of  existence  be- 
come secondary.  Great  amounts  of  energy 
were  expended  bv  all  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  march  and  little.  If  any  energy,  was 
left  to  be  squandered. 

Nonetheless,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  In- 
sist that  never  were  any  improper  relations 
ever  carried  out.  A  gathering  of  any  groups 
of  people  from  civil  rights  to  conventions  to 
prayer  meetings  to  legislative  sessions — hu- 
manity will  tend  to  assert  Itself  in  many 
Improper  ways,  the  least  of  which  sex  and 
other  ofifenses  may  be  numbered.  Who  can 
say  with  accuracy  that  nothing  sexually  im- 
proper did  not  occur  and  does  not  occur  even 
at  the  most  august  of  human  gatherings. 
But  to  point  to  human  weakness  and  sin 
and  take  It  out  of  Isolation  as  regards  to  the 
total  of  a  person's  life.  Is  to  be  simple  and  less 
than  bright.  Who  among  us  can  stand  a 
thorough  investigation?  To  use  human 
weakness  in  the  field  cf  sex  as  a  weapon  to 
cloud  the  greater  issues  is  to  stoop  to  levels 
of  deceit  and  "smoke  screening"  which  point 
to  the  deceitful  and  most  serious  sinful  as- 
pects of  man — even  worse  than  sexual  im- 
morality. When  Christ  Torgave  the  woman 
taken  iii  adultery  he  did  not  approve  her  ac- 
tions, but  he  saw  the  real  problems  of  her 
life  and  moved  to  heal.  He  condemned  the 
righteous  nearby,  who  were  willing  to  stone 
her  because  they  had  no  understanding,  de- 
sired no  understanding,  seeking  only  to  rise 
above  the  misery  of  others  by  stepping 
upon  and  condemning  others. 

If  we  are  to  search  out  the  immoral  acts 
of  individuals  and  use  these  as  levers  to  ma- 
lign their  greater  goals  and  commitments 
then  we  must  go  all  the  way.  We  must  start 
with  the  GI  who  certainly  fought  magnifi- 
cently and  victoriously  for  our  cause  during 
our  wars,  yet  In  many  Individual  areas  left 
much  to  be  desired  morally  (sexually  and 
otherwise ) .  We  must  search  out  the  Indi- 
viduals in  our  corporations,  unions,  in  our 
legislative  assemblies,  in  our  churches, 
schools,  and  what  fraternal  groups  have  you 
and  condemn  that  which  they  wish  to 
achieve  because  of  individual  or  group  weak- 
ness, depravity,  immorality  in  moments  of 
weakness. 

God  help  each  of  us.  Our  natures  encom- 
pass both  the  natures  of  angels  and  devils. 
By  the  grace  of  God  the  good  which  we  seek 
to  achieve  is  blessed  and  the  evil  which  we 
commit  by  the  way  is  "covered  over"  and 
forgiven  by  a  God  who  knows  the  type  of 
clay  used  In  our  make  up.  I  would  say  one 
final  thing  not  In  Justification  of  any  sexual 
Immorality  (if  it  did  occxir)   but  in  an  ex- 


planation of  htrnian  nature  wherever  It  gath- 
ers: "Let  he  who  Is  without  guilt  cast  the 
first  stone." 

Father  Dom  T.  Orsinx, 
Rector,    St.    Luke's    Episcopal    Church. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Statements  Relating  to  Selma-Montgomert 

March,  March  21-25 

(By  Norman  Truesdell) 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  30,  1965,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  Alabama,  stated  that,  "the  Reverend 
Truesdell  left  the  Alabama  freedom  march 
in  disgust  with  the  Immoral  conduct  of  the 
marchers." 

This  Is  a  total  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  seems  typical  of 
his  entire  speech. 

I  saw  no  immorality,  nor  any  evidence  of 
immorality  during  my  participation  In  the 
freedom  marches  In  Selma  and  Montgomery. 

I  left  Alabama  to  return  to  my  studies  at 
Wartburg  Theological  Seminary. 

My  heart  was  truly  heavy  when  I  heard 
Mr.  Dickinson's  unfounded  mud  throwing 
about  the  so-called  Immorality  on  the  free- 
dom marches.  Alabama  needs  a  statesman 
to  lead  in  the  fight  for  human  rights,  not  a 
politician  who  deliberately  seeks  to  subvert 
the  purpose  of  a  lyiarch  dedicated  to  the 
fundamental  right  of  political  freedom  for 
all  mankind. 

Norman  Truesdell, 
Studeiit.    Wartburg    Theological    Seml- 
nary.  Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.\tements  Relating  to  Selma-Montgomery 

M.arch,  M.^rch   21-25 

(By  Msgr.  Victor  G.  Moser) 

I  have  gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
to  come  to  Washington  In  regard  to  the 
march  on  Montgomery  because  I  believe  the 
accusations  made  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  participants  of  the  march  are  so  erro- 
neous that  I  feel  that  someone  who  was 
actually  there  must  speak  up  and  bring  out 
the  real  truth.  Upon  first  hearing  and  read- 
ing of  the  supposed  Immoral  conduct  of  the 
marchers  I  felt  the  accusations  were  so  pre- 
posterous that  no  sensible  rlghtminded  per- 
son would  put  any  stock  in  them  whatsoever 
and  that  therefore  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  Ignore  the  whole  thing.  But  as  things 
seem  to  be  developing  the  diatribe  continues 
and  more  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  If 
there  is  really  not  some  truth  to  it. 

So  I  am  compelled  to  speak  out  and  to 
preserve  the  true  image  of  the  march  which 
was  one  of  a  serious,  dedicated,  even  re- 
ligious commitment  to  a  project  which  would 
really  bring  out  the  serious  Injustice  being 
perpetrated  upon  a  persecuted  and  disad- 
v:\ntaged  people,  the  Negroes — especially  the 
Negroes  In  the  South. 

I  was  In  the  Selma-Montgomery  area  dur- 
ing the  entire  march.  I  marched  3  of  the 
5  days  (all  that  I  was  permitted  to  because 
of  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  marchers 
permitted  on  the  narrow  two-lane  pave- 
ment). I  was  In  the  tents.  I  was  In  the 
Negro  area  of  Selma  Brown  Chapel  and  First 
Baptist  Church  where  Negroes,  SCLC,  and 
SNCC  people,  clergy  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals, lived  and  mingled.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere was  one  of  dedicated  cooperation  to 
a  common  cause.  It  was  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere. The  songs  were  of  deeply  religious 
and  moral  nature.  There  was  much  depriva- 
tion of  the  ordinary  creature  comforts  we 
Americans  are  so  used  to;  i.e.,  people  did 
sleep  in  the  church  pews  and  on  mats  on  the 
floor  at  various  times  simply  because  there 
was  nowhere  else  to  go  and  because  the 
church  people  were  good  enough  to  open 
their  facilities  to  us. 

Food  was  scarce  and  of  a  plain,  although 
wholesome  and  nutritious  nature;  i.e..  pea- 
nut butter  sandwiches,  oranges,  cookies, 
milk,  etc. 


We  suffered  from  cold  and  heat,  from 
bright  sunshine  and  heavy  rain;  from  ex- 
treme fatigue,  sore  feet,  etc.  This  is  surely 
not  the  setting  for  sex  orgies  and  loose  living. 
If  anyone  were  looking  for  that  sort  of  thing 
I  am  sure  he  could  have  found  it  somewhere 
else  under  much  more  pleasant  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  a  pilgrimage  of  dedicated  people  with 
a  common  cause — the  cause  of  justice.  It 
was  a  group  of  different  races,  colors,  re- 
ligions, ages.  There  were  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white  from  all  portions 
of  the  country — yet  we  were  all  one  in  Christ 
the  great  peacemaker.  It  was  the  greatest 
thing  I  ever  experienced. 

Msgr.  'Victor  G.  Moser. 
Chairman,  Council  on  Religion  and  Race, 

Catholic   Interracial   Council,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
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PUBLIC  RAIL  AGENCY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  interesting  article  pub- 
lished in  today's  New  York  Times  relat- 
ing to  the  fact  that  65  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness executives  in  New  York  City  are 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  commuter  prob- 
lem confronting  New  York  City,  by 
means  of  a  public  agency  to  operate  the 
commuter  services  as  a  single  system, 
perhaps  also  including  the  rapid  transit 
system  of  New  York  City. 

I  point  out  that  Representative  Reid, 
of  New  York,  and  I  proposed  this  very 
idea  as  far  back  as  February  1965,  and 
have  urged  all  States  affected  by  the  op- 
erations of  the  New  Haven,  like  those  in 
New  Jersey,  to  express  their  interest. 

We  introduced  legislation  on  February 
23  to  establish  such  a  public  agency  and 
expressly  stated  at  that  time  that  such 
agency  should  be  empowered  to  help  city 
transit  systems. 

It  is  a  significant  development  that 
these  business  leaders  should  look  to  a 
solution,  which  is  a  combination  of  busi- 
ness and  public  enterprise.  Their  con- 
cern over  the  form  of  Federal-State  as- 
sistance to  commuter  services  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  public  interest. 

I  also  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  25 
on  New  York  metropolitan  transporta- 
tion problems  and  efforts  being  made  to 
solve  them  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,  1965] 
SixTT-FivE     Executives     Ask     Public     Rah. 
Plan — Business  Group  Says  Private  Capi- 
tal Is  Unable  To  Solve  Commuter  Peob- 

LEMS 

(By  Peter  Kihss) 

Sixty-five  of  the  city's  business  leaders 
called  yesterday  for  "a  single  public  agency 
or  cooperating  State  agencies"  to  operate 
and  modernize  commuter  railroad  services. 

Their  statement  was  made  public  by  Morris 
D.  Crawford,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  and  Andrew  Helskell,  chair- 
man of  Time.  Inc..  as  cochalrman  of  a  new 
Businessmen's  Committee  for  Action  on  the 
Commuter  Railroad  Problem. 

Those  taking  part,  who  Mr.  Crawford  said 
had  been  invited  In  their  corporate  capac- 
ity, included  top-ranking  officials  of  n- 
nanclal  institutions,  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, department  stores,  and  the  publishing, 
advertising,  Insurance  and  utilities  fields. 

"This  committee,  and  public  leaders  gen- 
erally,"  their  statement  said   In  part,  "are 


reluctant  to  advocate  government  support 
for  activities  that  have  traditionally  been 
conducted  by  private  enterprise." 

private  operation  preferred 
"We  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  com- 
muting lines  operate  unsubsldlzed,  under 
strictly  private  auspices.  However,  govern- 
ment already  Is  granting  aid  In  some  form  to 
nearly  all  other  types  of  transportation 
through  subsidies,  operation  by  public  au- 
thorities, or  direct  government  ownership. 

"This  makes  It  impossible  for  railroads  to 
offer  commutation  service  In  competition 
with  other  forms  of  travel  unless  govern- 
ment aid  of  some  sort  is  granted.  Under 
present  circumstances,  then,  the  solution  Is 
demonstrably  beyond  the  private  capital  re- 
sources of  the  railroad  companies." 

"The  solution,"  the  business  group  went 
on  "will  require  a  single  public  agency  or 
cooperating  State  agencies  that  will  plan  and 
carry  out  complete  modernization  and  ra- 
tionalization of  the  lines. 

"With  Federal  aid  under  the  1964  Mass 
Transportation  Act,"  the  committee  said, 
"this  program  would  provide  the  region  with 
a  more  satisfactory  standard  of  service  at 
manageable  cost,  and  both  private  and  public 
costs  would  be  far  lower  than  any  alterna- 
tive." 

At  city  hall  Mayor  Wagner  staked  out  a 
claim  for  tying  the  city's  subway  and  bus- 
lines into  any  such  plan.  In  a  news  confer- 
ence he  noted  that  the  transit  authority  was 
already  taking  part  with  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  in  a  mass  transportation  demonstration 
program  in  Queens  and  Nassau  Counties  un- 
der a  §3,185,000  Federal  grant. 

"I  am  absolutely  sure  that  the  transit  au- 
thority would  have  to  be  actively  involved  in 
any  regional  authority."  the  mayor  declared. 
The  businessmen's  statement  reinforced  a 
movement  that  has  already  seen  Governor 
Rockefeller  propose  a  metropolitan  commut- 
er transportation  authority  to  run  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  or  contract  for  its  operation. 
Last  weekend  the  city  planning  commission 
offered  a  new  proposal  to  intergrate  that  line 
and  the  city  subways. 

New  York  SUite  and  Connecticut  last  Tues- 
day proposed  Federal-State  aid  to  keep  the 
New  Haven  Railroad's  commuter  service  here 
running  for  18  months  i#nding  a  long-range 
solution.  This  still  requires  Federal  approval, 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hear- 
ings on  the  New  Haven  trustees"  request  to 
abandon  part  of  this  service  resume  tomor- 
row. 

In  an  Interview  Mr.  Crawford  said  he  and 
Mr.  Helskell  had  discussed  the  increasing 
problem  on  March  1.  He  said  they  liad  found 
Government  officials  wondering  whether  busi- 
ness leaders  thought  the  problem  could  still 
be  solved  by  free  enterprise,  or  if  It  required 
still  more  Government  Involvement. 

"Business  had  frankly  not  opened  Its  trap," 
Mr.  Helskell  commented  In  a  separate  Inter- 
view. "We  thought  we  shotild  find  out  what 
business  felt  on  this  Important  Issue,  and  It 
should  take  a  stand." 

Mr.  Crawford  said  they  brought  together 
a  dozen  other  members  or  an  organizing  com- 
mittee drawn  from  enterprises  with  a  heavy 
stake  m  commuting,  in  terms  of  employees 
and  customers.  They  met  at  the  Bowery 
Bank  on  March  15. 

Time,  Inc.,  alone  has  more  than  500  com- 
muters among  Its  2,000  employees  here,  Mr. 
Helskell  estimated. 

By  coincidence.  March  15  was  also  the  day 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  made  public 
a  report  that  all  the  railroads  were  willing  to 
be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  commuter 
service. 

The  private  group  renewed  its  proposal  for 
a  public  corporation  to  take  over  this  respon- 
sibility, with  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  assuming  operating  deficits  it 
estimated  at  $25  to  $30  million  a  year. 


The  organizing  group  agreed  on  a  state- 
ment embracing  major  elements  of  a  12- 
polnt  Regional  Plan  Association  memoran- 
dum, and  It  assigned  Its  members  to  obtain 
further  endorsements  from  businesses  with 
major  interest  in  the  200,000  daily  rail  com- 
muters to  New  York  City  and  Newark. 

By  last  night  65  signatures  had  been 
gathered,  with  more  coming  In.  The  state- 
ment was  sent  to  100  officials.  Including  Gov- 
ernors, mayors.  Senators,  Representatives, 
State  legislators  and  ralhoad  representatives 
In  the  trlstate  area. 


"NO  reasonable  alternative" 
"The  committee  Is  satisfied,"  the  statement 
said,  "that  there  Is  no  reasonable  alternative 
to  commuter  rail  service.    In  terms  of  cost 
and  public  convenience,  the  replacement  of 
rail  service  by  bus  and  private  car  Is  unthink- 
able. 
"The  most  feasible  solution  lies  In: 
"1.  The  separation  of  the  business  organi- 
zation, policymaking,  and  financing  of  com- 
muter from  other  rail  services. 

"2.  The  operation  of  the  commuter  rail 
system  by  or  for  the  account  of  a  single  pub- 
lic agency  or  cooperating  State  agencies. 

"3.  The  modernization  of  equipment,  the 
coordination  of  services,  and  appropriate  tax 

relief."  ,  ^^ 

Following  is  the  list  of  members  of  the 
new  committee,  in  addition  to  its  cochair- 
men,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Helskell: 

Norman  E.  Ale.Kander.  president.  Sun 
Chemical  Corp. 

Orville  Beal,  president,  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America. 

Walter  D.  Binger,  consulting  engineer. 

Fred  H.  Brockett,  president,  Dun  &  Brad- 
•^trppt    Xnc 

Lew  L.  Callaway,  Jr.,  publisher,  Newsweek. 

John  Cameron,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Amer- 
ica. , 

Richard  W.  Darrow,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

Melvln  E.  Dawlev,  president,  Lord  &  Taylor. 

Francis  R.  Elliott,  president,  the  Borden 

Co. 

Edwin  D.  Etherington,  president,  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange. 

J.  P.  Fordyce.  chairman  of  the  board,  Man- 
hattan Life  Insurance  Co. 

John  M.  Fox,  president,  United  Fruit  Co. 

Carl  A.  Frische,  president,  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Co. 

Bruce  A.  Gimbel,  president,  Gimbel  Bros., 

Inc. 

J.  Peter  Grace,  president,  W.  R.  Grace  & 

Co.  ._,     , 

Joseph  A.  Grazier,  chairman  and  president, 
American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corp. 

Monroe  Green,  vice  president,  the  New 
York  Times. 

W.  P.  Gwinn,  president.  United  Aircraft 
Corp. 

P.  D.  Hall,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Wlllard  G.  Hampton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Earl  Harkness,  president  and  chairman, 
Greenwich  Savings  Bank. 

James  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United    States. 

G.  L.  Philllppe,  chairman  of  the  board. 
General  Electric  Co. 

William  S.  Renchard,  president.  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 

Mark  E.  Richardson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  L.  Riegel,  chah-man  of  the  board, 
Riegel  Paper  Co. 

David  Rockefeller,  president.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank. 

Arthur  T.  Roth,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Franklin  National  Bank. 

Rudolph  J.  Schaefer,  president,  the  F.  & 
M    Schaefer  Brewing  Co. 

Theodore  Schleslnger,  president.  Allied 
Stores  Corp. 


Herman  J.  Schmidt,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Socony  Mobil  Co.,  Inc. 

Lelan  F.  SUlln,  Jr..  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Central  Hudson  Gas  & 
Electric  Corp. 

Joseph  Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher,  the 
New   York    Journal-American. 

Robert  T.  Stevens,  president.  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

wmiam  C.  Stolk,  president  and  cmef  ex- 
ecutive officer,  American  Can  Co. 

Lyndes  B.  Stone,  president.  Phoenix  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co. 

George  C.  Textor,  president.  Marine  Mid- 
land Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Percy  Urls,  chairman  of  the  board,  uris 
Buildings    Corp. 

Harry  F.  Vlckers,  president,  Sperry  Rana 

°Mliford  A.  Vleser,  chairman,  finance  com- 
mittee. Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edmund  F.  Wagner,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  ,       ^^^. 

Edward  G.  Wilson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.         i 

Kendrlck  R.  Wilson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Avco  Corp. 

J.  Harry  Wood,  president.  Home  Life  In- 
surance Co.  ^,       ,      -,^_ 

David  J.  Yunlch.  president,  Macy  s.  New 

York 

Charles  J.  Zimmerman,  president,  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  W.  Hawley,  president.  People  s  Sav- 

'lohTE.'  Heyke.   Jr.,   president,   Brooklyn 

"  R^eer  Hull°presldent,  Mutual  of  New  York. 
Lawrence  Lachman.  president,  Bloomlng- 

'^^Gustave  L.  Levy,  senior  partner,  Goldman. 

®Tillltm°A.  Lyon,  president,  Drj-  Dock  Sav- 

^^John'J'McKeen,  president,  Chas.  Pfizer  & 

^  R.^E.'^McNelll.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Otto  W.  Manz.  Jr..  executive  vice  president. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  "iork. 

Walter  P.  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  boara. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  ^    ^,  . 

Blrny  Mason.  Jr..  president.  Union  Carbide 

^°EUls  C.  Maxcy.  president,  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  .^     ^      ♦>,« 

Hamilton  B.  Mitchell,  president,  the 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp. 

Milton  C.  Mumford,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Lever  Brothers  Co. 

George  A.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Irving  Trust  Co.  ^  s 

Herman  C.  Nolen.  chairman.  McKesson  & 

Robblns,  Inc. 


[From  the  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.    25,  1965] 

Transit  Ills  of  Megalopolis:  NHRR  Only 

the   Beginning 

(By  Barrett   McGurn) 

For  the  25,000  commuters  who  ride  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  to  ^nd  from  New  York 
It  was  delightful  to  learn  that  the  trains 
will  keep  running  at  least  for  another  18 
months. 

But  it  was  even  more  cheering  to  hear  from 
William  J.  Ronan,  Governor  Rockefellers 
executive  assistant,  that  the  18  months  will 
almost  certainly  be  enough  time  to  work 
out  a  99-year  lease  arrangement  under  which 
New  York  and  Connecticut  will  run  the 
trains  between  New  Haven  and  New  York 

City. 

The  tracks  and  stations  will  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  merged  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  railroads,  which  will  buy  the 
New  Haven.  But  the  purchase  of  new  rolling 
stock  and  the  running  of  the  commuter  road 
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will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  two  State 
governments. 

PROBLEM 

That,  in  any  case,  is  what  the  Albany  and 
Hartford  governments  expect  to  arrange  dur- 
.  .g  •:•.€  additional  time  they  have  bought. 
But  that  plan  is  only  part  of  a  much  larger 
project  v.ith  which  the  Governor's  inner 
cabinet,  uad  specifically  Mr.  Ronan  has  been 
grappling  since  Mr.  Rockefeller  swept  into 
Albany  in  1959. 

Put  in  the  broadest  way.  the  problem  is 
this;  Can  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States — "Megalopolis."  as  it  is  some- 
times called — survive  as  a  fit  place  to  work 
In  and  to  live  in?  Or  will  traiBc  congestion, 
air  and  water  pollution,  the  rapid  loss  of 
green  space  and  all  the  ills  of  urban  sprawl 
do  the  area  in? 

in  the  view  of  Prof  Jsan  Gottman 
and  other  demographers  and  sociologists, 
"Megalopolis,"  the  area  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Virginia,  is  already  one  big  city 
of  45  million  people — the  greatest  urban  con- 
centration the  world  h;is  known.  Is  it  gov- 
ernable?   I?  it  workable? 

In  a  narrower  sense,  the  question  can  be 
put  this  way :  Is  the  New  York  regional  area 
(New  Haven  through  Newark)  hopelessly 
fragmented  among  its  1.400  local  govern- 
ments? I<  the  population  of  17  million  In- 
side this  reliitively  tiny  area  doomed  to  ad- 
ministrative chaos? 

Mr.  Ronan.  with  the  total  confidence  of 
Governor  Rockefeller,  is  at  work  on  these 
questions.  The  New  Haven  settlement  is  only 
one  of  the  answers  he  has  found. 

William  John  Ronan  at  52  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  pub- 
lic servants  in  New  York.  The  Buffalo-born 
child  of  all  Irish-Alsatian.  Episcopalian,  and 
traditionally  Democratic  family  (he  is  now 
what  he  cails  a  Rockefeller  Republican),  he 
was  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  magna 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Syracuse  University 
in  1934,  and  New  York  University's  young- 
est dean  at  41  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  and  Social  Service. 

"I  was  never  one  for  looking  at  government 
from  the  point  of  view  of  theory:  I  was  al- 
ways action-oriented."  Mr.  Ronan  explained 
last  week  at  Governor  Rockfeller's  New  York 
office,  22  West  55th  Street. 

OPTIMIST 

It  was  a  case  of  like  attracting  like,  for  the 
Governor  Rockefeller  Mr.  Ronan  describes 
is  identical:  an  optimist  who  "hates  bunk." 
believes  that  problems  can  be  solved,  and  acts 
quickly  when  careful  reports  point  the  way 
to  answers.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  the  NYU 
dean  drifted  together  a  decade  ago  on  State 
study  projects,  and  have  not  separated  since. 

Mr.  Ronan  sees  success  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  as  an  opening  to  tackle  the  crisis 
next  in  line:  The  Long  Island  Rail  Road. 
The  agonies  New  Haven  communters  suffered 
in  recent  weeks  as  they  worried  about  having 
to  shift  to  crowded  expressways  is  precisely 
what  Long  Island  commuters  will  face  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1966  ui.less  something  is 
done. 

The  financial  agreements  that  have  kept 
the  Lone  Island's  "Dashing  Dan"  sprinting 
for  his  trains,  expires  15  months  from  now. 
Debts  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  fall 
due.  In  Mr.  Ronan's  view  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  private  capital  will  agree  to  fill  the  gap. 

Without  waiting  for  1966.  Mr.  Ronan  pro- 
poses to  buy  the  Long  Island  at  a  fair  price 
from  the  Pennsylvania,  and  then  spend  8200 
million  in  State  money  to  make  the  road  a 
showcsse  for  the  Nation's  commuter  service. 
Bills  for  various  parts  of  the  program  will 
go  into  the  Albany  hopper  within  a  week 
or  two. 

What  about  New  Jersey  commuters? 
They  are  in  a  very  bad  way.  with  half  a  dozen 
collapsing  railroads  hauling  them  toward 
New  York's  skyscrapers  each  morning.  Buses 
ari  already  part  of  the  New  Jersey  answer. 


A  tristate  transportation  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Ronan  is  a  member,  is  in  touch 
with  New  Jersey  officials  offering  to  help 
them  where  possible.  But  essentially,  the 
ball  in  that  game  is  in  New  Jersey's  court, 
as  the  Rockefeller  aid  sees  it. 

The  tristate  committee  meanwhile  hopes 
to  be  promoted  to  a  commission  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  and  already,  with  the  help  of  spurring 
from  Mr.  Ronan  and  like-minded  members, 
it  is  branching  into  more  ambitious  fields. 
To  find  out  what  type  of  government-sub- 
sidized rail  transportation  is  needed  the  com- 
mittee is  posing  bigger  questions:  What  is 
the  New  York  metropolitan  region  going  to 
be  like  in  the  decades  ahead?  And  what 
should  it  be  like? 

Will  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  White 
Plains  become  great  satellite  cities  of  New 
York  (something  Mr.  Ronan  evidently  con- 
siders desirable),  or  will  the  land  around 
New  York  become  a  vast  "gray"  area  without 
parks,  without  industrial  concentrations, 
with  a  mishmash  of  intermixed  homes  and 
factories  and  with  hopeless  traffic  conges- 
tion? (The  idea  behind  the  great  satellite 
cities  is  that  very  high  speed  transportation 
c.in  be  provided  between  the  hearts  of  key 
areas,  provided  that  there  are  some  key 
areas.) 

These  are  not  new  ide:Ts.  for  good  willed 
amateurs  such  as  those  of  the  regional  plan 
association  have  talked  this  way  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  they  are  an  innovation  com- 
ing from  a  top  government  officer  who,  with 
Governor  Rockefeller's  endorsement,  is  in  a 
po?;ition  to  convert  ideas  into  legislative  bills. 

So  far  the  tristue  committee  is  not  saying 
what  should  be  done  inside  the  metropolitin 
area.  But  it  is  conducting  the  most  am- 
bitious study  of  Its  kind  ever  undertaken  in 
order  to  find  out  what  is  being  done.  One 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  area  has 
been  interviewed.  The  whole  region  has 
been  photographed  from  the  air.  Within 
2  years  the  committee  will  pu'olish  a  report 
informing  New  Yorkers  how  far  they  have 
wandered  down  the  road  to  confusion.  Zon- 
ing laws,  or  at  least  voluntary  local  coopera- 
tion aimed  at  sensible  solution,  may  follow 
from  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHESTER 
BOWLES  ON  SPEECH  EXPLAINING 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Chester  Bowles,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Ind'a.  has  given  a  remarkable  speech  to 
explain  this  country's  foreign  assistance 
program.  The  speech,  delivered  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  at  the  dedication  of  the 
great  Sharavathy  Hydel  hydroelectric 
plant  'n  India,  deserves  wide  distribution 
because  of  the  excellent  explanation  it 
contains  of  the  theory  behind  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  In  short,  that  is  a 
realization  that  our  own  security  and 
prosperity  cannot  be  isolated  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  globe.  As  he  makes  the 
point,  "unless  the  poverty,  malnutrition, 
and  illiteracy  of  countries  such  as  India 
are  met  and  mastered  there  can  be  no 


hope  for  security  and  prosperity  in  the 
more  privileged  countries  of  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Bowles'  speech  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Sharavathy  Hy. 
del  facility  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  Ambas- 
sador OF  THE  United  States  to  India, 
AT  the  Sharavathy  Hydel  iNArcuRATiON. 
Janu.\ry  24,   1965 

The  American  people  are  proud  and  pleased 
to  contribute  capital  and  equipment  for  the 
building  of  this  great  hydroelectric  plant. 
And  I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  invita- 
tion of  your  Chief  Minister  to  Join  with  you 
in  this  impressive  ceremony. 

But  precisely  why  should  an  Americar. 
Ambassador  be  taking  part  in  this  dedica- 
tion of  an  Indian  dam.  on  an  Indian  river, 
running  entirely  through  Indian  soil,  into 
the  Arabian  Sea? 

I  cannot  add  significantly  to  the  praise 
which  the  Indian  planners,  engineers  and 
workers  have  earned  by  their  great  achieve- 
ment. Nor  can  I  say  anything  fresh  or  new 
about  the  momentous  contribution  the  dam 
will  make  to  the  people  of  Mysore  and  south 
India — the  thousands  of  newly  lighted  vil- 
lages, the  hundreds  of  new  small  industrial 
plants  and  the  scores  of  larger  factories. 

But  what  I  can  do  is  help  answer  a  basic 
question  on  which  there  is  much  confusion 
both  in  your  country  and  my  own :  Why  have 
the  American  people  who  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  been  loaning  or  giving 
India  each  year  Rs.  225  crores  in  dollars 
plus  an  equal  sum  in  wheat,  rice,  and  other 
commodities  to  speed  India's  ambitious  de- 
velopment plans? 

In  our  annual  congressional  and  public 
debates  over  what  we  call  foreign  economic 
assistance  a  variety  of  claims  are  put  for- 
ward to  Justify  these  expenditures  to  our 
American  taxpayers. 

Some  advocates,  for  instance,  argue  that 
our  contribution  to  oversea  development 
will  win  us  friends  in  India  and  elsewhere 
in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  dam  and  the  other 
assistance  we  are  giving  India  will  contrib- 
ute to  this  end.  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  a  deep  and  genuine  spirit  of  friend- 
ship in  the  United  States  toward  India,  her 
leaders,  and  her  people. 

Yet  if  our  friendship  continues  to  grow 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  the  result  of  the 
capital  loans,  wheat,  and  rice  which  we  send 
each  year  to  India.  In  this  context  I  am  re- 
minded of  Mark  Twain's  remark  to  a  con- 
tentious neighbor:  "Why  is  it  that  you 
criticize  me  so?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  remember  ever  having  loaned  you  any 
money." 

Indeed,  our  own  American  history  should 
be  enough  to  persuade  us  that  recipient  na- 
tions are  not  always  grateful  for  foreign 
assistance.  In  the  19th  century,  for  ex- 
ample, the  United  Kingdom  invested  literally 
billions  of  pounds  in  the  building  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  and  industry.  Yet  even  today 
only  a  minority  of  Americans  are  conscious 
of  the  massive  British  contribution  to  our 
early  economic  development. 

So.  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  Americans 
to  have  any  Illusions  on  this  score.  We 
earnestly  seek  the  friendship  of  India,  but 
we  know  that  your  friendship  is  no  more  for 
sale  now  than  was  our  own  in  the  critical 
early  years  of  our  development. 

A  second  answer  to  the  much  discussed 
question  of  "Why  American  aid"  is  related 
to  the  first:  By  helping  India's  economic  de- 
velopment it  is  suggested  that  we  may  bring 
you  into  closer  agreement  with  America's  ap- 
proach to  current  international  questions. 
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in  my  opinion  this  answer  is  no  more  valid 
.>,;n  the  first.  Indeed,  some  nations  which 
Have  assisted  seem  to  go  out  of  their  way 
W  criticize  various  aspects  of  American  for- 
i<,n  Dollcy  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  their 
S  people  and  the  world  that  U.S.  aid 
Inev  has  not  undermined  their  independ-- 
Tnce  I  confess  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
aslon  in  the  last  10  years  this  thought  has 
nassed  through  my  mind  here  m  India. 

we  will  of  course,  continue  to  seek  com- 
mon ground  with  India  on  international 
Testlons.  But  we  know  that  such  agree- 
Et  carries  no  price  tag.  So,  again  we  shall 
Zve  to  seek  an  answer  elsewhere. 

A  third  response  to  the  question  of  "Why 
American  aid"  is  that  our  American  economic 
aSstance  program  is  a  moral  obligation 
Sh  we,  as  the  richest  nation  in  history, 
!re  duty  bound  to  assume.  Four  years  ago, 
Resident  Kennedy  emphasized  this  pomt  in 
his  inaugural  address: 

''^"To  those  peoples,"  he  said,  "in  the  huts 
and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to 
break  the  bonds  of  m^ss  misery,  we  pledge 
our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves. 
for  whatever  period— not  because  the  Com- 
munists mav  be  doing  it.  not  because  we  seek 
their  vote?,  but  because  it  is  morally  right. 

Those  of  vou  who  have  visited  my  country 
will  testify"  that  America's  sense  of  moral 
commitment  runs  deep.  A  recent  dramatic 
demonstration  of  it  is  the  Peace  Corps  under 
w'nlch  some  75,000  dedicated  young  Ameri- 
cans apply  each  year  for  opportunities  to 
work  almost  without  pay  in  the  urban  slums 
and  rural  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Twelve  thousand  are  now  abroad; 
several  hundred  of  them  are  here  in  India 
with  a  contingent  in  Mysore  state  itself. 

Yet  the  American  tradition  of  oversea 
service  provides  only  part  of  the  answer  to 
our  question. 

The  rest  of  the  answer  grows  out  of  a  con- 
cept which  100  years  ago  or  even  30  years 
ago  would  have  been  hard  for  either  you 
or  us  to  understand,  but  which  in  our  mod- 
ern era  is  overriding. 

After  two  World  Wars,  most  Americans 
have  come  to  see  that  our  own  security  and 
prosperity  cannot  be  isolated  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Whether  we  all  like  it  or  not,  whether  we 
always  aeree  with  each  other  or  not,  we  are 
all  members  of  the  human  race.  Conse- 
quently, our  common  future  depends  on  our 
ability"  to  live  together  rationally  on  our 
increasingly  crowded  and  turbulant  planet. 
As  our  world  grows  smalle  .  each  nation, 
large  or  small,  has  a  growing  stake  in  the 
behavior  of  evervone  else. 

In  the  postwar  years.  Stalin's  Intransi- 
gence concerned  us  all.  More  recently,  when 
an  irresponsible  China  threatened  India 
with  a  conflict  which  might  have  extended 
throughout  Asia,  the  secu  ity  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  was  involved 
In  some  degree. 

Nor  does  our  mutual  interest  in  a  more 
rational  world  stop  with  matters  of  aggres- 
sion and  military  defense. 

If  we  Americans  should  flounder  and  fall 
In  our  efforts  to  provide  an  increasing  meas- 
u  e  of  prosperity,  opportunity  and  dignity 
for  all  of  our  citizens  under  a  free  govern- 
ment, the  impact  would  be  ultimately  felt 
in  every  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
village. 

Similarly,  unless  the  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion, and  illiteracy  of  countries  such  as  India 
are  met  and  mastered  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  security  and  p  osperity  in  the  more  privi- 
leged countries  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  because  of  new  technologies 
the  economic  interdependence  of  all  nations 
Is  rapidlv  increasing.  In  today's  world  the 
continuing  dynamism  and  growth  of  the 
American  economy  would  be  impossible 
without  expanding  foreign  trade.  And  for 
India  and  other  developing  countries  in- 
c  easing  trade  with  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped nations  is  equally  essential  If  an  ade- 


quate rate  of  growth  is  to  be  achieved  and 
maintained. 

In  this  sense,  every  living  American— in- 
deed everyone  everywhere  who  believes  in 
peace  and  human  freedom— has  a  deep  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  success  of  the  unprec- 
edented development  effort  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  free  India. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  In  the  19th 
century  laid  the  basis  for  the  present  pros- 
perity of  Western  Europe  and  America  in- 
volved a  heavy  cost  in  human  suffering 
which  was  vividly  described  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

Under  different  circumstances  and  through 
different  methods  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Stalin  concentrated  Russia's  energies  and 
resources  on  building  industrial  and  mili- 
tary capacity  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  the  Russian  people. 

Today,  democratic  India  seeks  what  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any  develop- 
ing country  not  so  many  years  ago:  A  rapid 
rate  of  national  economic  growth  side  by  side 
with  increasing  direct  social  and  material 
benefits  for  the  individual. 

Your  success  or  failure  as  a  nation  rests 
not  only  on  your  ability  to  conctruct  great 
dams  new  factories,  and  more  miles  of  rail- 
road tracks.  Equally  important  is  your 
capacity  to  build  a  societj  which  offers  a 
steadily  Increasing  measure  of  dignity,  op- 
portunity, and  social  justice  to  each  Indi- 
vidual. 

This  calls  for  higher  real  incomes  and  im- 
proved living  conditions  for  your  urban 
people,  and  the  right  to  land  ownership  and 
fair  crop  prices  for  your  cultivators. 

This  twin  objective  requires  bold  prag- 
matic national  planning,  the  wise  use  of  all 
available  domestic  resources,  a  keen  sensi- 
tivity to  human  suffering,  and  enlightened 
political  and  economic  leadership. 

It  also  requires  a  substantial  amount  of 
capital  and  technical  assistance  from  the 
more  privileged  nations  so  that  the  present 
generation  need  not  be  sacrified  lor  the  sake 
of  its  grandchildren. 

Not  only  the  amount  of  foreign  assistance 
which  you  receive  but  also  its  nature  and  the 
manner  in  which  It  Is  provided  are  of  crucial 
significance. 

In  this  regard,  we  Americans  have  come  to 
see  from  hard  experience  that  not  all  devel- 
oping nations  have  the  will  or  the  ability 
to  do  what  India  is  striving  to  do.  and  when 
these  qualities  are  lacking,  the  effectiveness 
of  our  aid  is  blunted. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  concentrating 
our  assistance  in  those  countries  which  are 
prepared  to  use  their  own  resources  to  pur- 
sue realistic  development  practices  and 
where  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  mutual 
respect   and   understanding. 

We  consider  Sharavathy  a  prime  example 
of  the  proper  and  constructive  use  of  Amer- 
ican assistance.  It  is  part  of  a  carefully 
conceived  and  well-integrated  program  for 
the  development  of  south  India.  Its  plan- 
ning    and     engineering     were     completely 

Indian. 

Sharavathy  will  promote  massive  employ- 
ment- it  will  encourage  rural  electrification, 
and  it  will  permit  the  establishment  of  dy- 
namic new  industries  which  will  earn  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  for  similar  projects  in  the 
future.  ,     ^ 

You  could  have  built  this  great  project 
without  American  assistance.  But  with  such 
assistance  you  were  able  to  build  it  sooner, 
and  without  sacrificing  other  important 
projects  or  unnecessarily  suppressing  the 
day-to-day  needs  of  your  people. 

Thtis  the  primary  purpose  of  Amer»can 
economic  assistance  may  be  summed  up  In 
the  following  terms:  To  enable  competent, 
socially  conscious  nations  such  as  India  to 
respond  quickly,  constructively,  and  respon- 
sibly to  the  forces  which  are  shaping  to- 
morrow's world. 


More  specifically,  It  represents  an  effort  by 
the  American  Government  and  citizens  to 
help  new  nations  which  are  prepared  to  help 
themselves  to  generate  Increasing  national 
incomes  and  to  insure  political  and  social 

stability.  ^.  „ 

Only  on  such  a  foundation  can  any  nation 
contribute  effectively  to  our  common  ob- 
jective which  is  a  more  peaceful  and  rational 

world 

If  free  India  succeeds  in  reaching  her  dem- 
ocratic goals,  the  benefits  will  be  felt  in  every 
community  In  my  own  country  and.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  world.  That,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  why  I  am  here  today. 


ANGUISH  OF  POWER 
Mr.     McGEE.      Mr.    President,     the 
•Washington  Post,  in  editorially  explain- 
ing  the   underlying   reasons   for   those 
doubts  expressed  about  America's  role 
in  Vietnam,  has,  as  it  so  often  does,  cut 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.    In 
its  lead  editorial  on  April  26,  Washing- 
ton's great  newspaper  has  spoken  of  the 
burden,  the  pain,  and  the  anguish  with 
which    the    United    States    is    afflicted 
simply  because  it  possesses  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  and  must  face  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  deciding  when,  where, 
and  how  to  use  that  power.    "There  is  no 
way  a  party  or  a  President  or  a  Congress 
can  deliver  a  people  from  this  discom- 
fort," as  the  Post  has  stated  it.    But  the 
level  of  debate  over  today's  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam, and  over  future  crises  that  are  sure 
to  arise,  will  be  more  intelligent,  more 
realistic  when  we  accept  as  a  fact  of  life 
the  burden  of  great  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  its  use . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Post  editorial. 
"Anguish  of  Power,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 
Apr.  26.  1965] 
Anguish  of  Power 
This  administration,  and  no  doubt  Its  suc- 
cessors far  into  the  future,  wUl  have  to  deal 
with   a   deep-seated   revulsion   against   the 
great  power  role  of  the  United  States.    Now 
there  Is  criticism  of  that  role  in  South  Viet- 
nam; In  subsequent  crises  It  will  be  against 
the  execution  of  a  great  power  role  In  other 
areas. 

Those    who    express   resentment    at   and 
opposition  to  the  employment  of  force  In 
southeast  Asia  Include  some  of  the  country  s 
foremost  liberals  and  Intellectuals  as  well  as 
academic  and  campus  leaders  of  lesser  emi- 
nence.   Some,  of  course,  oppose  the  policy  on 
practical  grounds.     Some  oppose  it  because 
of  a  belief  that  Chinese  Communist  power 
m  the  area  Is  Irresistible.    Some  are  against 
It  because  they  see  It  as  an  excessive  com- 
mltment  to  a  Balkan  war  that  may  weaken 
or  divert  forces  needed  In  more  Important 
theaters  of  conflict.    Some  criticize  It  be- 
cause they  disagree  as  to  the  real  national 
interest  In  the  area.     Some  deplore  It  b^ 
cause  they  simply  think  we  cannot  achlew 
our  objectives  or  carry  out  our  commitment. 
The  largest  opposition,  however,  no  doubt 
comes    from   those   who   Instinctively   rebel 
against  this  country's  great  power  role.   Tney 
oppose  the  burden  of  great  power  aa  many 
of  the  British  opposed  It  for  nearly  300  yean. 
But  Great  Britain  for  a  long  Perlod  could 
not  escape  the  anguish  that  comes  with  the 
very  possession  of  power.    However  large  the 
crowds  that  gathered  In  Trafalgar  Squ"^  to 
shout    against    the    decisions    of    successl^ 
ministries  to  conunlt  British  power  In  Africa 
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and  Asia  and  America  (or  against  the  failure 
to  commit  it),  no  Parliament  could  relieve 
Great  Britain  of  the  anguish  of  great  power, 
no  monarch  could  rescue  It  from  the  burdens 
that  go  with  the  possession  of  predominant 
force.  It  was  not  governments  that  the 
people  opposed;  but  the  fate  that  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  one  nation  the 
leverage  to  influence  the  course  of  events 
and  the  destiny  of  nations. 

And  this  is  the  real  misery  of  the  mighty. 
Once  power  descends  upon  a  people  it  can 
no  longer  achieve  national  peace  of  mind, 
even  if  it  can  achieve  peace  in  the  sense  of 
avoiding  war.  From  the  moment  its  power 
position  is  achieved,  the  Nation  must  live  in 
anguish.  It  must  endure  the  anguish  that 
attends  the  application  of  force,  arising  out 
of  all  the  normal  revulsions  against  the  re- 
sort to  violence  and  against  the  imposition  of 
pain  and  misery  to  achieve  political  results  In 
a  worla  where  force  or  the  use  of  force  is  the 
chief  arbiter  of  nations.  Or  it  must  endure 
the  anguish  that  attends  the  failiu-e  to  use 
force  where  its  employment  would  work  for 
the  national  salvation  or  the  preservation  of 
peace.  No  country  can  have  great  power  and 
a  quiet  conscience.  Its  people  and  its  leaders 
must  suffer  either  the  reproaches  of  having 
used  force  or  the  reproaches  of  having  failed 
to  use  it.  Life  alternates  between  the  mis- 
eries of  Vietnams  and  Munichs  and  is  seldom 
free  from  one  or  the  other. 

There  is  no  way  a  party  or  a  President  or 
a  Congress  can  deliver  a  people  from  this  dis- 
comfort. It  was  inescapable  in  the  days  of 
British  power;  it  is  more  inevitable  now 
when  no  crisis  can  be  so  remote  or  so  little 
connected  with  the  national  interest  that  it 
can  be  simply  overlooked.  This  country  can- 
not admit  disinterest  in  any  crisis.  It  is 
vain  to  cry  that  Alabama  is  for  Alabamians, 
Africa  for  Africans,  Asia  for  Asians,  America 
for  Americans.  We  are  influenced  by  every 
act  of  injustice  and  tyranny  that  takes  place 
everywhere  on  the  globe:  and  every  act  of 
tyranny  and  injustice  that  takes  place  here 
has  its  influence  everywhere  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  one  world  in  the  happy  sense  that 
Wendell  Willkie  imagined  it;  but  it  is  one 
world,  nevertheless.  And  its  oneness  is  such 
that  no  one  can  light  a  fire  anywhere  in  It 
but  that  the  nation  with  the  biggest  fire  de- 
partment has  to  decide  whether  to  use  it  or 
not  to  use  it.  And  out  of  that  choice 
enormous  consequences  for  good  or  evil  must 
flow. 

Such  is  our  burden,  such  our  pain  and 
such  our  anguish.  When,  as  a  people,  we 
accept  the  fact  that  it  is  unavoidable  and  in- 
escapable, the  level  of  debate  over  what  we 
should  or  should  not  do  in  each  recurring 
crisis  will  rise.  Each  of  oiu-  decisions  to  use 
force  or  to  fall  to  use  force  Is  filled  with 
potential  pain  and  injury  for  millions.  This 
Is  the  anguish  that  goes  with  great  power. 
No  one  can  deliver  us  from  It. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  by  Joseph  Alsop, 
Paul  Ghali,  Richard  L.  Strout,  John  M. 
Hightower,  and  Keyes  Beech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"The  Vietconc  Now  Peaks  Defeat" 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington. — In  a  bitter,  hard-fought 
war,  and  especially  in  a  guerrilla  war,  noth- 
ing is  rarer  than  a  reliable  firsthand  report 
on  the  problems  and  state  of  mind  of  the 
other  side.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  forth- 
coming in  all  the  many  weeks  since  the  first 
American  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 

Now.  however,  a  remarkably  vivid  glimpse 
through  the  Bamboo  Curtain  has  suddenly 


been  provided  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
leftwing  Paris  weekly,  "L'Express,"  by  a 
French  newspaperman  who  has  specialized  in 
Far  Eastern  afl^airs,  Georges  Chaff^ard.  These 
pieces  are  so  encouraging  that  one  hastens  to 
knock  on  wood  as  one  reads  them. 

The  encouragement  is  all  the  greater  be- 
cause a  more  unexpected  source  of  encour- 
agement could  hardly  be  imagined.  Chaf- 
fard  is  even  further  to  the  left  than 
"L'Express."  and  a  hopeful  appraisal  of 
American  policy  in  southeast  Asia  is  an  un- 
heard-of commodity  among  European  left- 
wingers. 

Chaffard's  appraisal  Is  based,  furthermore, 
on  the  kind  of  firsthand  observation  from 
which  Americans  are  barred.  On  this  round 
he  did  not  visit  Hanoi,  but  he  recently  spent 
much  time  there.  On  this  round  he  went  to 
Cambodia  and  thence  moved  up  to  Join  the 
Vletcong  In  the  jungle  and  to  talk  with  lead- 
ers of  the  so-called  Liberation  Front  at  their 
hidden  headquarters. 

The  headline  put  on  Chaffard's  articles  by 
"L'Express" — "The  Vletcong  Now  Pears  De- 
feat"— Is  a  good  summary  of  the  total  Im- 
pression conveyed.  The  first  point  that 
Chaffard  emphasizes  is  the  way  the  American 
decision  to  carry  the  war  to  the  North  has 
completely  upset  the  strategy  of  the  Commu- 
nists, who  never  believed  that  this  was 
possible. 

Point  two  is  the  degree  to  which  this  de- 
cision has  changed  the  climate.  "American 
determination,"  says  Chaffard,  has  caused 
everyone  to  "refiect"  a  bit. 

Third,  Chaffard  describes  the  Vletcong  as 
being  forced,  by  the  new  American  decision, 
to  redouble  their  efforts  at  the  very 
moment  when  American  air  and  other  oper- 
ations are  significantly  reducing  the  flow 
of  military  supplies  and  other  urgently 
needed  aid  from  North  Vietnam.  Chaffard's 
emphasis  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
effort  to  slow  the  supply-flow  amounts 
to  news  of  the  first  order;  for  no  one  had 
been  sure  that  this  effort  was  having  any 
effect  at  all. 

Fourth,  Chaffard  reports  Vletcong  with- 
drawal, now  in  progress,  from  very  large  and 
important  areas  of  South  Vietnam  for  the 
purpose  of  regrouping  in  the  less  vulnerable 
mountainous  regions  north  of  Saigon.  He 
actually  compares  this  withdrawal  with  the 
Communists'  pretended  departure  from 
South  Vietnam  in  1954. 

Fifth,  Chaffard  describes  the  Vletcong  in 
the  South  as  seriously  troubled  by  the  war- 
weariness  of  some  of  their  adherents.  And 
he  portrays  the  North  Vietnamese  as  fearful, 
above  all,  of  just  the  kind  of  carefully  tar- 
geted bombing  that  President  Johnson  has 
ordered,  which  will  destroy  the  fruit  of  10 
years  of  desperately  hard  work  and  sacrifice. 

One  must  add  with  great  emphasis  that 
Chaffard  nowhere  predicts  abandonment  of 
the  struggle  by  the  guerrillas  in  the  South, 
nor  does  he  forecast  acceptance  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  terms  that  would  also  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States.  Instead,  he 
quotes  defiant  statements  by  the  "Liberation 
Front"  and  the  northern  Communist  bosses. 

He  also  says,  however,  that  the  "facade  of 
intransigence  is  not  lacking  In  cracks," 
whether  among  the  guerrillas  or  in  North 
Vietnam.  He  shows  evidence  that  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  struggle  are  already  desired 
in  some  quarters  in  the  North. 

In  sum,  he  does  not  say  that  the  U.S.  ef- 
fort is  succeeding  now  or  assert  that  It  Is 
going  to  succeed  later.  But  he  specifically 
credits  the  U.S.  effort  with  getting  almost 
exactly  the  results  that  have  been  hoped  for, 
at  this  particular  stage,  by  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  and  his  planners  In  the 
Pentagon  and  in  Saigon. 

Better  Chance  for  United  States:  French 
Vietnam  Views  Changing 
(By  Paul  Ghali) 
Paris. — French  experts  on  Indochina  war- 
fare say  there  Is  no  comparison  between  the 


U.S.  base  at  Da  Nang  and  the  fateful  Dien- 
blenphu  basin  where  they  were  trapped 
by  overwhelming  Vletmlnh  forces  in  1954. 

If  the  Vletcong  wants  to  try  and  turn  Da 
Nang  Into  even  a  symbolic  Dienblenphu 
they  are  heading  toward  a  crushing  defeat", 
these  experts  say. 

The  situation  of  Da  Nang — known  as  Tou- 
rane  under  the  French — differs  from  that 
of  Dlenbienphu  in  two  essential  geographi. 
cal  and  military  factors. 

First,  Dienblenphu  lay  in  a  basin  cut 
off  by  mountains  on  all  sides  and  easy  to 
besiege.  Da  Nang  Is  between  a  stretch  of 
mountain  ranges  and  the  sea.  Given  the  im- 
measurable superiority  of  the  American  7th 
Fleet  over  Vletcong  naval  forces,  Da  Nang 
is  easy  to  defend  and  supply. 

Secondly,  at  Dienblenphu  the  French 
were  about  160  miles  from  their  soiu'ce  of 
supply,  Hanoi,  and  relied  on  inadequate  air 
transport  for  supplies.  The  attacking  Vlet- 
mlnh were  close  to  their  bases  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunan. 

At  Da  Nang  the  American  strategic  posi- 
tion Is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  Americans 
have  ample  air  and  sea  transport  to  bring 
in  supplies,  whereas  the  Vletcong  are  far 
from  their  main  bases,  which  lie  on  the  other 
side  of  the  17th  parallel. 

Since  Washington  decided  to  send  massive 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  material  to 
South  Vietnam  and  has  started  bombing 
the  Vletcong's  supply  routes,  French  mili- 
tary experts  appear  to  have  changed  their 
minds  about  American  chances  of  winning 
the  conflict. 

The  consensus  in  French  military  circles 
today  Is  that  the  U.S.  military  position  in 
South  Vietnam  has  Improved  considerably 
In  the  last  month  and  now  creates  a  situa- 
tion in  which  peace  negotiations  may  be- 
come possible.  President  Johnson's  cancel- 
lation of  official  visits  in  Washington  and 
Journeys  to  Evirope  generally  is  considered 
In  Paris  to  be  a  sign  that  he  wants  to  give 
all  his  time  to  finding  ways  to  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

French  diplomats  hope  that  the  path  to 
negotiations  may  be  opened  by  the  new  pros- 
pects of  a  conference  over  Cambodia,  recent- 
ly discussed  in  Washington  by  the  President 
and  French  officials.  Johnson  told  them  he 
v/ould  like  to  see  a  conference  on  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  but  he  believes  the  initiative  of 
summoning  it  should  come  from  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  Cochairman  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference. 

The  French,  who  have  lately  considerably 
improved  their  relations  with  the  new  South 
Vletn.",m  government,  hold  that  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  invited  to  tlic  conference  just 
as  much  as  Red  China  or  North  Vietnam. 

The  new  leaders  in  Saigon  are  believed  here 
to  be  far  more  amenable  to  the  idea  of  neu- 
trality for  southeast  Asia  than  were  their 
predecessors,  provided  this  neutrality  gets 
strong  International  guarantees. 

During  a  short  visit  to  Paris  last  week, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. Tran  Van  Tuyen.  made  significant 
corrunents  on  his  country's  attitude  toward 
eventual  peace  negotiations. 

He  told  his  French  interviewers  that  his 
government  was  hardening  in  the  fight 
against  the  Vletcong  in  order  to  force 
Hanoi  to  agree  to  peace  discussions. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  26,  1965] 
The  Case  for  Viet  Bombing 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
,  Washington. — Many    administration    offi- 
cials feel  they  are  not  getting  the  case  for 
Vietnam    bombing    over    to    the    American 
people. 

Protests  have  occurred  on  50  college  cam- 
puses.     The    latest   Gallup    poll    shows  the 
public    deeply    split.      Controversy    is   even 
wider  abroad. 
What  is  the  administration  case? 
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Here  Is  an  effort  to  give  the  answer,  put 
t/ieether  from  authoritative  sources. 

Isn't  bombing  a  "terror"  tactic? 

The  Communist  Vletcong  wages  a  ruthless 
terror  campaign.  By  latest  count  450  Inno- 
rent  civilian  mayors  and  officials  have  been 
Willed  and  1,110-1.200  captured  or  kidnaped. 
qpnsiriE  victory,  the  Vletcong  doubled  terror 
attacks  in  the  last  15  months,  from  171  a 
week  to  350. 

This  is  a  dreadful  toll  in  a  population  of 
one-twentieth    that    of    the    United    States. 
Bombing  is  the  United  States  counteraction. 
militart  targets 

Doesn't  bombing  kill  civilians? 

Not  many— certainly  nothing  to  the  Vlet- 
cong's systematic  and  calculated  ruthless- 
ness  Targets  so  far  are  military,  not  eco- 
nomic. They  have  improved  South  Vietnam- 
ese morale. 

In  the  past  8  to  10  weeks  Buddhists  have 
cleansed  themselves  of  Communist  elements; 
a  most  encouraging  sign.  U.S.  intelligence 
sees  signs  of  confusion  in  the  bloc  countries 
and  believes  the  Soviets  and  Communist 
China  are  further  apart.  There  are  some 
si-'ns  of  division  in  the  government  of  Hanoi 
over  what  punishment  to  take  for  refusing 
Mr.  Johnson's  "unconditional  discussions." 

Walter  Lippmann  and  Hans  Morgenthau 
ar^ue  that  the  Vletcong  is  really  one  politi- 
cal party  in  a  "civil  war."  Isn't  that  correct? 
Antladministratlon  viewTDoints  are  worthy 
subjects  of  discussion.  But  the  administra- 
tion totally  rejects  the  "civil-war"  thesis. 
The  Vietcong  has  around  40.000  regular 
troops:  another  100,000  partly  equipped 
irregulars. 

vietcong  direction 

Take  the  question  of  arms:  In  recent 
months  the  South  Vietnamese  have  lost  39,- 
000  weapons:  have  captured  24,000  from  the 
Vletcong.  This  net  loss  of  15,000  weapons 
obviousfy  is  Inadequate  to  equip  the  Vlet- 
cong. In  battles.  April  5-6,  90  percent  of 
captured  Vietcong  small  arms  were  Chi- 
nese, plus  a  few  Czech:  100  percent  of  the 
large-bore  were  Chinese. 

In  short,  what  is  considered  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  shows  the  Vletcong  depend- 
ing on  outside  power  for  direction,  for  weap- 
ons, for  doctrine,  and  for  day-to-day  tactical 
operations. 

Well,  even  so,  Is  It  possible  to  defeat  guer- 
rilla tactics? 

The  United  States  believes  so.  Admitted- 
ly, the  present  525,000  South  Vietnamese 
military  and  paramilitary  is  substantially  less 
than  tiie  accepted  successful  ratio  against 
guerrillas.  Its  inadequacy  led  to  deteriora- 
tion; bringing  United  States  bombing,  start- 
ing in  February.  The  United  States  now  is 
meeting  this  by  stepped-up  forces,  increased 
mobility  (helicopters),  added  fire  power, 
close  air  support,  and  strategic  bombing. 

CONFERENCE   TABLE    AIM 

The  South  Vietnamese  now  propose  to  ex- 
pand their  forces  by  8,000  to  10.000  a  month, 
for  12  months.  This  was  the  subject  of  sub- 
stantial discussion  at  the  Hawaii  war  meet- 
ing this  past  week.  The  United  States  has 
not  stopped  Infiltration  from  the  north  but 
has  reduced  It. 

The  past  week  the  United  States  made  450 
air  sorties,  dropping  900  tons  of  high  explo- 
sives. The  Americans  blew  the  canopy  off 
the  Jungle  and  exposed  Vletcong  depots  on 
one  strike,  ultimately  destroying  this  by  Viet- 
namese ground  forces. 

How  about  nuclear  weapons? 

American  purpose  is  to  bring  the  Vletcong 
to  the  conference  table.  They  are  using 
merciless  tactics;  the  United  States  Is  re- 
sponding more  humanely.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
apply  pressure,  keep  them  guessing.  It  does 
not  recognize  privileged  sanctuaries  nor 
limits  on  types  of  weapons  used.  Commu- 
nist China  must  know  that  the  United  States 
could  annihilate  It.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  In  Hanoi, 
must  realize  his  own  risk.    The  United  States 


ought  to  pursue  Its  objective  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  this  country. 

Using  small,  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
would  substantially  increase  the  risk.  Wash- 
ington is  also  inclined  to  believe  an  attack  on 
China  would  bring  Moscow  to  Its  defense. 
The  gas  Incident,  stupid  as  it  was,  would  not 
of  Itself  debar  nuclear  weapons.  There  Is  no 
absolute  prohibition  on  nuclear  weapons, 
but  they  are  a  threat,  not  a  likelihood. 

Are  American  aerial  losses  large? 

No.  They  are  running  about  2  percent  of 
the  strike  aircraft;  about  0.9  percent  if 
reconnaissance  and  nonraid  aircraft  are  In- 
cluded. The  United  States  had  knocked  out 
16  bridges  through  last  Friday. 

How  long  can  this  go  on? 

Ask  Ho  Chi  Minh  his  time  limit.  He 
rejected  discussions,  even  by  U  Thant  of  the 
U.N.  and  by  the  neutral  countries. 

How  about  a  5-day  pause  in  bombing  to  test 
their  reaction? 


HISTORIC    INTANGIBLES? 

There  is  no  sign  yet  that  they  are  inter- 
ested. 

How  about  the  "historic  intangibles."  that 
Asia  Is  throwing  out  whites? 

They  don't  have  to  throw  Americans  out; 
they  can't  wait  to  leave.  The  French  were 
training  to  stay  in  for  economic  advantage. 
The  United  States  has  no  economic  interest 
In  staying  In,  whatever.  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  appear  to  realize  this;  of  course,  the 
North  Vietnamese  charge  that  Americans  are 
colonists. 

Are  there  flaws  in  U.S.  weaponry?  Also — 
won't  the  war  automatically  escalate? 

American  forces  have  an  absolute  blank 
check  on  $50  billions  of  defense  expenditures. 
There  has  been  no  deficiency  in  supplies.  As 
to  automatic  escalation,  Washington  believes 
that  writh  skill  and  patience  It  can  control 
events,  not  events  control  It. 

How  about  Communist  China — Is  the 
United  States  trying  to  contain  it  as  it  did 
the  Soviets? 

The  United  States  sees  China  slowly  in- 
creasing its  power  in  the  next  decades.  But 
it  will  be  a  long  time — a  decade — before  It 
can  seriously  threaten  the  American  home- 
land. Ties  between  the  Soviets  and  China 
are  weakened.  It  took  the  Soviets  5  decades 
for  industrialization;  China  started  from  a 
lower  base,  and  it  will  take  longer. 

Dissolution  of  China's  ties  with  Its  captive 
satellites  (as  it  becomes  "more  bourgeoise") 
will  be  much  slower  than  for  the  Soviets. 
Remember — the  Soviets  were  contained.  The 
United  States  must  look  forward  to  trying 
to  contain  China. 

[Prom    the    Dallas    (Tex.)    Morning   News. 
Apr.  24,   1965] 

Vietnam    Seen   as    Sino-Soviet   Wedge 
(By  John  M.   Hightower) 

Washington. — U.S.  officials  see  some  signs 
that  the  growing  strains  and  dangers  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  are  widening  the  split  be- 
tween Russia  and  Red  China — Instead  of 
pushing  them  into  a  tighter  common  front 
against  the  United  States. 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  some  respects 
to  the  growing  rift  between  the  United 
States  and  France  over  the  southeast  Asian 
war.  An  Important  difference  seems  to  be, 
however,  that  the  Western  Allies,  being 
loosely  organized  in  the  first  place,  seem  more 
able  to  tolerate  disagreement  than  can  the 
Communists,  who  have  a  dogmatic  need  for 
unity. 

The  worsening  of  United  States-French  re- 
lations arises  directly  from  the  action  of 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  In  reducing 
French  participation  In  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization. 

Some  days  ago  he  sent  word  France  would 
be  represented  at  the  SEATO  meeting  in 
London  next  month  only  by  an  observer 
instead  of  by  Foreign  Minister  Maurice 
Couve  de  MurvlUe.    Paris  disclosed  Friday 


that  De  Gaulle  Is  pulling   out   of   SEATO 
naval  exercises  In  the  Paclflc. 

De  Gaulle's  purpose  possibly  is  to  clear 
the  way  for  a  joint  Vietnamese  peace  effort 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  foreign 
minister,  Andrei  Gromyko,  Is  due  In  Paris 
next  week  and  his  scheduled  trip  helps  to 
dramatize  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Soviet 
Government  finds  itself  with  respect  to  the 
■  Vietnamese  war  and  the  conflict  with  Com- 
munist China. 

The  latest  maneuver  In  the  Sino-Sovlet 
quarrel  came  in  Moscow  Thursday  and  was 
focused  on  a  new  unity  appeal  from  Russia 
to  Red  China. 

But  the  effect  of  a  speech  made  by  Russia's 
ideological  boss,  Pyotor  N.  Demichev,  In  a 
Kremlin  ceremony  was  to  put  new  blame  on 
the  Chinese  Reds  for  refusing  to  follow 
Moscow's  lead  in  the  Communist  search  for 
unity. 

Thus  the  real  thrust  of  the  speech  seems 
to  have  been  a  muted  accusation  by  Moscow 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  by  their  be- 
havior are  making  unity  Impossible. 

"Those  who  prevent  our  cohesion  assume 
serious  responsibility  before  history,"  said 
Demichev.  His  speech  was  received  here 
overnight  and  was  getting  careful  study  Fri- 
day. He  argued  that  reduction  of  Moscow- 
Peiping  differences  is  important  at  this  time 
to  increase  Communist  effectiveness  in  Viet- 
nam. He  denied  there  is  in  fact  any  kind 
of  dilemma  for  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Viet- 
namese situation. 

He  said  that  some  people — obviously  mean- 
ing the  United  States  and  Red  China — say 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  dilemma.  He  added: 
"In  fact,  there  is  no  such  dilemma.  The 
policy  for  peaceful  coexistence  does  not  pre- 
clude, but  presupposes,  a  rebuff  to  aggression 
and  support  for  peoples  fighting  against 
alien  domination." 

In  practical  terms  this  definition  of  estab- 
lished Soviet  policy  is  taken  here  to  mean 
the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  support  North 
Vietnam  to  the  extent  necessary  to  produce 
Communist  victory  in  Southeast  Asia  but 
limit  its  support  to  such  actions  as  would 
not  bring  on  large-scale  war  between  the 
Communist  powers  and  the  United  States. 
By  contrast,  the  Chinese  Communists  talk 
in  much  more  risky  terms  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  they  justify  their  advocacy  of 
all-out  support  for  North  Vietnam  on  the 
grounds  that  the  United  States  is  a  paper 
tiger  and  will  not  Itself  take  serious  risk  of 
a  major  Asian  war. 

In  the  contest  between  Moscow  and  Pel- 
ping  over  which  is  more  devoted  to  the  Com- 
munist war  of  revolution,  the  Russians  are 
likely  to  be  outbid  by  the  Chinese,  who  have 
fewer  world  responsibilities  In  their  assess- 
ment of  U.S.  power  and  F>olicy.  Moscow's  ex- 
perience in  the  confrontation  over  Cuba  in 
1962  could  have  made  a  critical  difference  in 
this  respect. 

Authorities  here  believe  the  Russians  In 
present  circumstances  would  like  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  In  Vietnam  on  terms  more 
nearly  acceptable  to  the  United  States  than 
would  Communist  China,  which  possibly 
would  be  glad  to  keep  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict raging  for  years. 

Some  of  the  best-Informed  government  ex- 
perts think  the  North  Vietnamese  themselves 
fear  Chinese  domination  and  would  prefer 
cooperation  with  the  Russians.  But  Russia 
Is  too  far  away  to  provide  the  same  degree 
of  quick  assistance  which  the  Red  Chinese 
can  give,  and  therefore  Moscow's  Influence  In 
Hanoi  Is  limited. 

This  situation  may  change  somewhat  as 
the  Russians  begin  to  make  good  on  prom- 
ised deliveries  of  arms  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. If  by  such  means  the  Kremlin's 
authority  in  Hanoi  can  be  substantially  in- 
creased, the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  whether  the  weight  of 
Russia's  choice  would  go  to  peaceful  co- 
existence or  to  aa  Intensified  Southeast  Asian 
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war  which  could  rapidly  multiply  the  danger 
of  conflict  between  United  States  and  Soviet 
forces.  

Tide  Is  Turning:  Vietnam  Stfuation 

Brighter  Than  Ever 

(By  Keyes  Beech) 

Saigon,  April  12. — The  situation  in  South 

Vietnam   today   was   brighter    than   at   any 

time  since  the  war  started  5  years  ago. 

Barring  major  reversals  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  It  looked  as  though  the  tide  of 
battle  has  at  least  turned  against  the  Com- 
munists. Not  only  Is  the  enemy  taking  a 
beating  In  North  Vietnam  from  moimtlng 
air  strikes.  He  Is  taking  a  beating  in  the 
south  as  well. 

Here  were  the  latest  developments: 

1.  U.S.  Marine  combat  strength  In  South 
Vietnam  Jimaped  to  7,000  men  as  3,000  more 
Leathernecks  landed  in  central  Vietnam. 
This  brings  the  total  number  of  U.S.  service- 
men in  South  Vietnam  to  31.000. 

2.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  marines  will  get  Into  combat.  Although 
their  mission  is  defensive,  they  will  seek  out 
the  Vietcong  around  their  perimeter  on  the 
time-tested  theory  that  the  best  defense  is 
a  good  offense. 

3.  South  Vietnam's  much-maligned  armed 
forces,  stimulated  by  a  series  of  spectacular 
victories,  have  clearly  seized  the  initiative 
from  the  Vietcong.  They  have  their  tails 
up.  They're  charging  hard.  Any  American 
who  repeats  the  old  accusation  that  "the 
Vietnamese  won't  fight"  ought  to  get  sued 
for  libel. 

There  was,  in  the  words  of  one  top  U.S. 
military  source,  "reason  for  good  cheer  and 
optimism." 

The  news  was  so  good  In  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans on  the  spot,  burned  too  many  times  In 
the  past  by  iU-foimded  optimism,  were  sus- 
picious. As  If  to  Justify  their  distrust,  there 
was  one  cloud  on  the  hdrizon.  South  Viet- 
nam's quarreling  generals  were  at  it  again. 

U.S.  military  authorities  were  hopeful 
they  could  keep  the  Ud  on.  So  far  the  dis- 
array among  the  generals  has  not  affected 
the  war  effort.    But  it  could. 

Anti-forelgnism  is  quick  to  surface  in 
politically  volatile  central  Vietnam,  hotbed 
of  Vietnamese  nationalism  and  revolution- 
aries, and  American  officials  take  note  of  this 
fact  by  keeping  the  marines  "as  inconspicu- 
ous as  possible." 

In  Da  Nang.  where  the  presence  of  so  many 
American  servicemen  has  been  a  source  of 
friction.  U.S.  officials  took  a  head  count  of 
the  number  of  men  on  the  streets  on  a  given 
night.  Liberty  passes  will  be  rationed  so  that 
even  though  the  number  of  marines  has 
Increased  by  one-third,  the  number  on  lib- 
erty in  Da  Nang  at  any  given  time  will  re- 
main the  same. 

But  it  is  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and 
not  the  marines  that  will  determine  the  mili- 
tary course  of  events  In  South  Vietnam.  And 
the  Vietnamese  were  feeling  their  oats. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  Vietnamese  Army 
has  scored  two  smashing  victories  over  the 
Vietcong — one  in  the  delta  and  another  in 
central  Vietnam. 

The  delta  battle,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
6  American  advisers,  ended  with  more  than 
260  Vietcong  dead  by  actual  body  count.  This 
was  the  biggest  taiiy  of  enemy  dead  of  the 
war. 

Two  hxmdred  more  Vietcong  died  In  a  futile 
assault  on  Vietnamese  marines  In  heavily 
populated  Blnh  Dlnh  Province  In  central 
Vietnam.  The  solidly  entrenched  marines, 
occupying  trenches  and  foxholes  previously 
tenanted  by  the  Vietcong.  beat  off  10  night 
attacks.  Skyralders  caught  remnants  of  the 
Vietcong  forces  as  they  were  trying  to  with- 
draw at  dawn.  The  kill  ratio  has  been  at 
2  to  1  In  Its  favor.  In  the  Blnh  Dlnh 
battle  19  Vietcong  died  for  every  marine  de- 
fender. 


A  military  spokesman  estimated  that  air- 
power  accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  enemy 
casualties  in  this  encounter. 

Perhaps  the  major  factor  is  the  Increased 
aggressiveness  of  Government  forces  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Some  observers 
feared  that  Vietnamese  forces  would  "sit  on 
their  hands  and  wait  for  America  to  win  the 
war"  once  the  air  strikes  on  the  north  be- 
gan.   The  reverse  has  happened. 

During  the  last  2  weeks.  Government  troops 
have  made  contact  with  the  enemy  in  55  out 
of  76  battalion-sized  operations — a  truly 
amazing  record. 

Other  factors  that  account  for  the  change 
include  the  use  of  U.S.  Jet  bombers  and 
fighters  in  support  of  Vietnamese  ground 
troops.  Now  the  Vietnamese  soldier  can  see 
U.S.  power,  which  previously  lay  idle,  at  work. 
This  has  worked  magic  In  terms  of  morale. 

More  artillery  and  more  helicopters  have 
helped.  Another  Important  factor  is  that 
Government  battalions,  which  a  few  months 
ago  were  down  to  200  men  or  less,  are  now 
back  up  tx3  strength — 500  or  more. 

The  changed  situation  has  been  reflected 
In  many  ways.  Intelligence,  always  a  sure 
sign  of  which  way  the  wind  Is  blowing  In 
the  rice  paddles,  is  getting  better.  Three 
recent  Government  victories  were  based  on 
solid  Intelligence. 

In  a  country  where  draft  dodging  Is  a 
highly  developed  national  art,  7.000  Viet- 
namese youths  last  month  actually  volun- 
teered for  army  service.  Volunteers  all  but 
filled  the  quota  of  8,000  men,  leaving  the 
army  with  2.000  more  men  than  It  had 
sought. 

Vietcong  morale  Is  low.  Jet  strikes  have 
had  a  devastating  effect.  Hard-core  units 
have  become  shockingly  careless. 

'The  Vietcong  Just  seem  to  be  going 
through  the  motions."  said  a  U.S.  adviser  In 
the  delta.  "Their  hearts  don't  seem  to  be 
in  their  work." 

Once  all  this  has  been  said  It  must  be 
immediately  added :  Nobody  thinks  the  Viet- 
cong have  given  up  the  fight.  Badly  as  they 
have  been  hurt,  they  remain  an  effective 
and  dangerous  fighting  force. 

Mass  infiltration-invasion  from  North  Viet- 
nam could  alter  the  military  picture  over- 
night. And  that  may  very  well  be  happening. 

North  Vietnam  has  a  hard -fighting  army 
of  anywhere  from  250.000  to  300,000  men. 
Regular  PAVN  units  (Peoples  Army  of  Viet- 
nam) have  been  Identified  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  isn't  known  Is  how  many  of  them  there 
are  Inside  the  country. 

According  to  captured  enemy  documents, 
the  Vietcong  were  scheduled  to  launch  a 
counteroffenslve  starting  Saturday,  aiming 
at  sensational  short-term  victories  that 
would  give  them  a  psychological  advantage 
but  so  far  there  is  no  sign  of  It. 

If  It  happens  the  Communist  drive  will 
be  centered  in  South  Vietnam's  northern 
provinces.  This  has  been  known  for  some 
time,  which  Is  why  American  Marines  were 
brought  Into  that  area. 

Kontum.  In  the  central  highlands.  Is  re- 
ported to  be  one  Vietcong  objective,  which 
explains  heavy  U.S.  Air  Force  strikes  In  that 
area. 

Another  Communist  ambition  Is  to  make 
a  Dienblenphu  out  of  Da  Nang.  "I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  be  more  dis- 
astrous— for  the  Communists — than  to  try 
that,"  said  one  U.S.  commander. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  my  request. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  GOOD  GOV- 
ERNMENT  AWARD  TO  SENATOR 
HRUSKA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Sun« 
day  night  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
of  attending  the  annual  George  Wash- 
ington celebration  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  which  is  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  George  Washington's 
taking  his  first  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very  fine 
society.  On  that  occasion,  the  society 
customarily  recognizes  two  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  quite  frequently  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress,  but  al- 
ways from  opposite  parties,  for  their 
services  in  behalf  of  sound  constitutional 
government,  and  for  their  services  to  thp 
Nation  generally. 

Last  Sunday,  at  that  vei-y  largely  at- 
tended dinner  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Ho- 
tel. I  thought  the  occasion  was  a  particu- 
larly happy  one,  because  the  two  public 
servants  who  were  picked  out  for  this 
very  much  merited  award  were  both 
Members  of  Congress,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representative 
Oren  Harris,  from  Arkansas. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  on  that  occa- 
sion to  present  our  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  Hruska]  for  the  receipt  of 
that  highly  merited  award,  which  he  so 
richly  deserves  for  the  kind  of  ser\'ice 
which  he  had  rendered  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  now 
for  years  as  a  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
but  also  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
presenting  Senator  Hruska  for  the 
George  Washington  Good  Government 
Award  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Holl.^nd  on  Presen- 
tation OF  George  Washington  Good  Gov- 
ernment Award  to  Senator   Hruska 
It  is  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  present. 
on   behalf  of   the  American   Good   Govern- 
ment Society,   its   1965  George  Washington 
Award    to    my    capable    colleague — and  my 
good  friend — Roman  L.  Hruska,  the  senior 
Senator  from   Nebraska. 

There  Is,  as  you  know,  an  expression,  per- 
haps overused,  "a  Senator's  Senator."  I 
know  of  no  man  who  deserves  that  title  more 
than  Senator  Hruska.  Better  than  most,  he 
comprehends  the  Senate,  Its  nature  and  its 
purpose.  I  suppose  that,  in  varying  degrees. 
each  of  the  1,685  men  who  have  sat  In  the 
Senate  has  loved  It.  But  few  have  under- 
stood It  better  than  Senator  Hruska. 

His  unflagging  attention  to  his  senatorial 
duties,  his  uncomplaining  willingness  to 
suffer  the  sometimes  outrageous  demand.'  of 
Impossible  schedules,  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  regard  for  his  colleagues — all  these 
stamped  him  early  In  his  first  term  in  the 
Senate  as  a  man  who  belongs  there. 

I  don't  know  how  Senator  Hruska's  voting 
record  would  compare  with  my  own.  for  ex- 
ample. I  know  that  we  differ  on  some  is- 
sues, agree  on  many  others.  But  of  this  I 
am  completely  convinced:  Roman  Hruska's 
votes  are  votes  based  on  conviction. 

He  has  not  hesitated  to  cast  votes  that  were 
"wrong"  from  tb"  *hen  prevailing  political 
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view  but  which  time  and  events  have  often 
vindicated.  His  votes  are  based  on  long,  care- 
ul  and  scholarly  study  of  the  Issues.  When 
senator  Hruska  rises  to  speak  in  the  Senate 
rhamber— and  this  is  not  so  often  as  some 
of  our  colleagues  speak-we  all  listen  bewuse 
we  know  we  will  hear  a  thoughtful,  well- 
reasoned.  Informed  discussion  of  the  subject 
at  issue,  and  it  will  be  well  delivered. 

ROMAN  Hruska  has  been  practicing  good 
eovernment  for  most  of  h:s  60  years.  A  news- 
naner  reporter  not  long  ago  said  of  him: 

■•H's  career  Is  something  of  an  American 
success  story,  embodying  old-fash-oned  vn- 
tues  like  thrift,  hard  worlc,  independence,  and 
a  steady  progress  toward  a  goal." 

Your  presence  at  this  dinner  tonight  shows 
that  vou  find  nothing  unattractive  (old  fash- 
iored)  about  the  virtues  of  good  government, 
honest  government,  able  government,  com- 
nassioaato  government. 

I?oMAN  Hruska  believes  that  good  govern- 
mert  requires  work.  He  Is  intimately  ac- 
Qua'nted  with  both.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Althoug:  his  senior 
nosltion  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  requires 
ft  ereat  deal  of  his  time,  and  he  carries  a  heavy 
load  there,  still  he  comes  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  fully  Informed,  well 
brlefed-sometlmes  to  the  discomfiture  of 
witnesses  from  the  executive  branch. 

But  then,  Roman  Hruska  has  worked  all 
his  life.  He  carried  papers  as  a  bo>\  worked 
his  way  through  college  and  law  school  and 
still  managed  to  do  well  scholastically^  His 
debating  skill  first  flowered  as  a  member  oi 
the  high  school  debating  team  In  Omaha. 
His  sharp  instinct  for  the  fine  legal  points  of 
comDlicated  legislation  was  developed  during 
a  successful  law  practice. 

His  high  regard  for  the  tax  dollar  showed 
itself  during  his  membership  on  the  Douglas 
Countv  Board  of  Commissioners  In  Omaha 
While"  he  was  Its  chairman,  the  board 
achieved  seven  straight  reductions  in  the 
county  tax  levy. 

That  concern  has  in  no  way  lessened  dur- 
ing his  splendid  service  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  now  in  the  Senate,  where 
he  sits  on  a  committee  which  each  year  con- 
siders a  budget  of  $100  billion.  But  Senator 
Hruska  is  no  advocate  of  sweeping  Indis- 
criminate slashes  in  the  budget^  ?^„„„^t 
champion  of  a  strong  military,  he  believes 
in  a  responsible  stewardship  over  natural  re- 
sources—and In  our  agriculture  subcommit- 
tee he  Is  an  articulate  and  effective  spokes- 
man for  soil  and  water  conservation— he  is 
committed  to  a  national  policy  of  growth 
under  a  free  and  expanding  economy. 

Although  we  represent  different  political 
parties.  I  would  like  to  believe  that  Roman 
and  I  represent  similar  political  philosophies. 
We  both  want  for  this  Nation  and  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren,  a  future  which 
is  secure  and  productive  under  a  govern- 
ment that  Is  our  servant — not  our  master. 

Together  we  reject  the  alarmists  who  cry 
doom,  because  we  share  an  abiding  confi- 
dence In  the  greatness  of  America — a  great- 
ness rooted  not  here  in  the  marble  halls  of 
Washington,  but  In  the  people  of  America— 
the  people  in  Omaha.  Nebr.,  in  Bartow,  Fla., 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

This  confidence  In  the  people  was  held  by 
George  Washington,  in  whose  memory  and 
honor  this  award  Is  made.  But  Washing- 
ton recognized  that  It  would  require  great 
vigilance  to  protect  the  liberties  which  the 
people  had  won.  In  his  Farewell  Address,  he 
counseled : 

"It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should  inspire 
caution  In  those  entrusted  with  its  admin- 
istration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding 
in  the  exercise  of  one  department,  to  en- 
croach upon  another.  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  pow- 
ers of  all  the  departments  In  one,  and  thxu 


to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism." 

These  words  are  as  meaningful  today  as 
when  they  were  uttered  nearly  two  centuries 
ago.  In  choosing  Roman  Hruska  for  this 
award,  the  society  has  honored  a  man  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment, a  man  who  believes  that  government 
must  be  limited  by  the  people,  a  man  com- 
mitted to  integrity  In  government,  both  fis- 
cal and  moral.  In  brief,  he  Is  a  man  who 
believes  with  Washington  In  "the  benign  In- 
fluence of  good  laws  under  a  free  govern- 
ment." 

Senator  Roman  Hruska.  It  Is  a  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  for  me  to  present  to  you  this 
award  In  recognition  of  your  record  of  dis- 
tinguished leadership  and  outstanding 
achievement   In    the   field   of   good    govern- 


meni. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  Senators  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing the  exact  wording  of  the  resolution, 
made  so  deservedly,  about  our  distin- 
g;uished  colleague,  Senator  Hruska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  tribute  and  honor  to 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska  from  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society  on  that 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Tribute  and  Honor. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska 
Lawyer,  statesman,  and  businessman— has 
served  8  years  ns  county  commissioner;  one 
term  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for 
more  than  10  years  as  U.S.  Senator. 
Throughout  his  entire  public  career,  he  has 
been  a  hard-working  friend  of  the  taxpayer. 
During  his  7  years  as  chairman  of  the  Nebras- 
ka Douglas  County  Commissioners  there 
were  seven  straight  tax  rate  reductions  and 
the  bonded  debt  was  retired.  In  his  single 
term  In  the  House  he  was  an  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations;  In 
the  Senate  his  fiscal  and  legal  talents  led 
naturally  to  places  on  the  Appropriations 
and  Judiciary  Committees  for  these  talents 
were  highly  regarded  by  fellow  Senators  of 
both  parties.  Candor,  courage.  Intelligence, 
and  industry  have  marked  Senator  Hruska  e 
life  These  quaUtles  make  him  a  tower  of 
strength  and  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  they  enciow.  and  the  republi- 
can form  of  governmer*^  they  bestow. 
H.  G.  Robertson, 

Chairman, 
J.  Harvie  Williams, 

Secretary 
(For   the   Board   of  Trustees.  American 
Good  Government  Society) . 
April  25. 1965. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  On  that  occasion,  in 
responding,  after  receiving  that  award, 
our  distinguished  coUeague  made  a  very 
fine  address,  and  I  ask  leave  at  this  time 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  extracts  from  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Hruska.  Inciden- 
tally, with  his  accustomed  modesty,  he 
took  out  some  humorous  portions  of  it. 
I  assure  the  Senate,  however,  that  it  was 
a  very  fine  address,  as  Senators  will  see 
from  reading  it.  It  contained  some  fine 
comments.  It  also  gleamed  with  humor 
and  was  full  of  good  American  common- 
sense  and  observations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
extracts  from  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Hruska  on  that  fine  occasion  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extracts  From  the  Remarks  of  Senator 
Roman  L.  Hruska  on  Recetving  the  1965 
George  Washington  Award  of  the  Ameri- 
can Good  Government  Societt.  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  April  25. 
1965 

The  introductory  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  are  most  generous  and 
highly  appreciated. 

It  is  truly  rewarding  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  the  Senate,  In  committee, 
and  otherwise.  Primarily,  of  course,  because 
of  the  valued  lessons  one  learns  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  task  of  creating  sound 
legislation  and  rejecting  unwise  proposals. 
His  long  years  of  dedicated  service  over  wide 
areas  of  public  Interest  have  made  his  mind 
and  intellect  a  veritable  treasurehouse  of  in- 
formation and  Judgment.  With  ease  he 
draws  so  precisely  \ipon  this  past  experience 
for  almost  any  situation  which  might  arise. 

Over  and  above  his  activities;  as  a  law- 
maker, however,  are  the  human,  compassion- 
ate qualities  of  which  he  Is  Inherently  and 
abundantly  possessed. 

It  is  always  with  genuine  courtesy  that 
he  strives  to  be  helpful  to  all  with  whom  he 
works  and  believes  to  be  sincere  in  the  com- 
mon effort  to  advance  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  Senator  Holland,  while  I 
thank  you  most  deeply  for  your  generosity. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  you  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  especially  heavily  from  your  in- 
grained gentlemanly  and  even  courtly  coop- 
eration with  vour  colleagues  in  doing  so. 

But  I  hasten  to  add  that  your  remarks  are 
most  pleasant  to  my  ears,  as  undeserved  as 

they  may  be.  ^     .  . 

The  American  Good  Government  Society 
pays  me  high,  but  unearned,  honor  in  se- 
lecting me  for  this  award.  The  list  of  the 
previous  honorees  Is  In  Itself  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  richness  of  this  distinction,  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  up  to  its  high 
requirements. 

I  accept  It  because  I  aspire  to  deserve  it, 
and  shall  keep  trying  to  do  so. 

I  accept  It  because,  like  you,  I  am  com- 
pletely committed  to  the  principles  which 
the  society  seeks  to  foster  and  defend— the 
principles  of  good  government,  of  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  administered  by  wise,  able,  and 
compassionate  leaders  and  representatives 
responsible  and  responsive  to  the  people; 
that  is  to  say.  a  government  truly  by  the 
people. 

.  .  •  •  • 

It  is  well  that  there  exists  a  Good  Govern- 
ment Society.  Perhaps  at  no  time  In  the  176 
years  since  George  Washington's  first  in- 
augural have  we  been  more  in  need  of  a 
reminder  of  the  proper  role  of  government. 

Today  we  are  at  a  crossroads  which  will 
determine  not  whether  we  actually  have  one 
form  of  government  or  another,  but  even 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  debate  a  meaning- 
ful choice.  .     ,     , 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  survival  of 
capitalism,  or  of  constitutional  government 
as  systems— we  are  talking  actuaUy  about 
their  survival  even  as  Ideas. 

Indeed  when  it  comes  to  the  great  choice 
that  we  should  be  considering,  otir  normal 
political  and  organizational  activities  are  not 
of  primary  concern.  We  must  first  decide  in 
otir  own  minds,  hearts,  and  souls  what  sort 
of  nation  we  wish  to  have.  Only  then  can 
our  political  and  organizational  efforts  be  di- 
rected powerfully  and  unswervingly  toward 
fulfillment  of  that  choice. 

Our  Fotmdlng  Fathers  made  such  a  deci- 
sion some  200  years  ago. 

They  decided  that  man  was  meant  to  be 
free-  to  have  a  maxhnum  opportunity  to 
project  throughout  his  entire  life  the  equal- 
ity he  possessed  when  he  was  created;  and 
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to  have  opportunity  to  possess,  develop,  and 
enjoy  those  certain  unalienable  rights — life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — with 
which  ho  was  endowed  by  his  Creator. 

They  decided  to  institute  a  government 
truly  of  the  people,  In  order  to  make  man's 
mission  a  reality. 

To  institute  such  a  government,  they  had 
to  strike  down  a  government  holding  and 
exercising  almost  unlimited  power  based 
upon  claimed  divine  right  of  kings.  That 
government  had  been  guilty  of  denying 
freedom  to  men.  It  had  been  guilty  of  a 
long  train  of  abuses,  "injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions all  having  in  direct  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States." 

The  Revolution  w^on,  government  domina- 
tion over  the  individual  was  banished. 
Shackles  were  stricken  from  hvunan  initia- 
tive. A  nation  was  founded  in  which  each 
citizen  had  certain  rights  which  he  could 
assert  against  everyone  else,  including  his 
own  government. 

This  was  done  by  restricting  and  limiting 
the  powers  and  the  scope  of  government. 

There  followed  the  development  of  a  peo- 
ple of  many  great  capacities  and  attributes: 
a  willingness,  in  fact  an  eagerness,  to  work 
diligently,  for  they  knew  that  they  could 
keep  the  fruits  of  their  labor  for  their  use 
in  their  own  security  and  development;  a 
desire  to  save  and  risk  capital;  acceptance 
of  the  disciplines  attending  frugality;  a  pride 
of  accomplishment;  an  Innate  sense  of 
Justice;  a  civic  responsibility;  a  social  con- 
sciousness; a  high  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual. 

The  basis  and  the  essence  of  their  prog- 
ress throughout  was  liberty.  Without  it, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  free 
rein  for  their  abilities,  nor  the  attainment 
of  their  ambitions  and  aspirations. 

Liberty,  after  all,  is  simply  but  effectively 
described  as  the  absence  of  the  domination 
by  others.  In  Revolutionary  days,  the  source 
of  domination  was  the  Royalist  government 
which  had  brought  about  a  concentration  of 
powers  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  most 
of  whom  were  not  possessed  of  the  intelli- 
gence, intellect,  or  moral  fiber  to  use  that 
power  wisely  or  well. 

It  was  from  the  Colonies'  experience  with 
that  concentration  of  government  power 
that  there  evolved  the  concept  of  a  limited 
state. 

Our  Constitution  is  largely  a  bill  of  restric- 
tions against  government  actions.  It  is 
concerned  first  and  primarily  with  the  free- 
dom of  people,  not  with  the  privileges  of 
government. 

That  was  our  beginning:  this  grave  con- 
cern with  the  power  of  the  government. 
It  was  our  reason  for  beginning.  It  was  our 
reason  for  persisting.  It  was  the  reason  for 
the  Bill  of  Rights — the  13th  amendment, 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  and  the 
19th. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  it  was  a  com- 
pletely liberal  attitude  toward  power.  When 
our  country  began,  and  indeed  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  today,  the  liberal  is  one  who 
opposes  government  power  and  stands  for 
the  freedom,  dignity,  and  development  of 
the  individual. 

How  Ironic  that  in  this  Nation,  the  one 
most  clearly  founded  by  responsible  and  rea- 
sonable opposition  to  coercive  government 
power,  the  term  "liberal"  should  now  signify 
a  person  who  most  strongly  wants  the  great- 
est government  power  and  the  least  individ- 
ual rights. 

How  did  it  get  that  way?  The  answer  to 
such  a  question  is  another  part  of  the  story 
that  we  forget  at  the  very  real  peril  of  un- 
derstanding where  we  are  today,  how  we 
got  there  and  what  we're  going  to  do  about 
It. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote:  "The  history 
of  liberty  is  a  history  of  resistance.  The  his- 
tory of  liberty  is  a  history  of  the  limitation 
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of  governmental  power,  not  the  Increase  of 
it." 

The  experience  of  the  Colonies  was  a  clear 
demonstration  of  this  truth.  But  for  most 
of  its  years  this  Republic  of  ours  has  gone 
Wilson  one  better.  It  has  written  the  story 
of  our  liberty  In  terms  of  resistance  to  all 
huge  concentrations  of  power,  not  only  those 
governmental  in  nature. 

***** 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  there  were  stir- 
rings of  resentment  against  another  kind  of 
power — unbridled  economic  power. 

It  was  a  liberal  attitude  then  to  call  for 
the  protection  of  individual  rights  against  the 
vast  riches  and  the  economic  power  flowing 
from  them — power  concentrated  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  individuals,  some  of 
whom  did  not  have  the  intelligence,  the  in- 
tellect, or  the  moral  fiber  to  use  it  wisely  or 
well.  Regulatory  laws  were  the  response  of 
the  liberal  concern  with  such  abuses.  The 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Pure  Food  Act,  licens- 
ing and  supervision  of  insurance  companies. 
Fair  Trade  Commission:  these  were  some  of 
the  early  ones,  followed  by  others. 

The  task  is  a  continuing  one,  as  so  many 
other  human  activities  are;  but  the  means 
were  provided  and  the  way  was  found  to 
fight  concentration. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  half  century  later,  vast  power  began 
forming  in  strong  national  labor  unions,  and 
again  into  the  hands  of  only  a  few,  some 
of  whom  were  not  possessed  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  intellect,  or  moral  fiber  to  use 
these  powers  wisely  or  well.  This  concentra- 
tion of  power  was  the  source  of  domination 
over  others — members  of  those  organizations, 
as  well  as  the  public.  Again  there  was  a  re- 
sponse: Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  Landrum-Grlf- 
fin  law,  and  other  measures. 

But  the  time  the  attitude  labeled  "liberal" 
faltered  and  failed  to  rally  against  the  en- 
croachment and  evil  of  power  concentration. 
Instead  of  resisting  it,  these  so-called  liberals 
supported  that  concentration  and  its  ex- 
emption from  the  rules  covering  other  con- 
centrations of  power. 

*  *  *  •  • 

In  more  recent  days,  we  are  witnessing  an- 
other unprecedented  concentration  of  power 
In  the  hands  of  Government.  Again  It  has 
become  a  source  of  domination  over  others 
because  of  the  huge  fundings  of  public  treas- 
ure, the  Increase  In  the  scope  of  Government 
activities,  and  the  consequent  reduced  scale 
of  the  individual  in  the  pattern  of  things. 
The  quality,  stature,  and  progress  of  our 
society  is  being  measured  in  terms  of  what 
the  Government  does,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
the  individual's  freedom  and  all  the  attri- 
butes and  benefits  which  flow  from  the  ab- 
sence of  domination. 

Again  in  this  Instance,  the  concentration 
of  power  has  been  Into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
some  of  whom  are  not  equipped  with  the  in- 
telligence, intellect,  or  the  moral  fiber  to  use 
those  powers  wisely  or  well. 

Truly  a  situation  well  within  Woodrow 
Wilson's  characterization  of  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  liberty,  and  certainly  calling  for 
resistance  to  and  limitation  of  governmental 
power,  not  the  increase  of  it. 

But  once  more  the  liberal  is  found  wanting 
and  not  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  champion 
the  cause  of  opposition  to  authoritarian, 
paternalistic  government. 

The  concept  of  the  liberal  has  tragically 
altered.  The  political  argument  now  ad- 
vanced by  him  has  abandoned  individual 
rights  and  maintenance  of  limitations  on 
governmental  dominion. 

Today's  liberal  not  only  falls  to  resist 
within  the  meaning  of  Wilson's  "History  of 
Liberty"  but  actually  and  earnestly  espouses 
the  further  increase  of  the  size,  scope,  and 
cost  of  government  as  the  basis  of  liberty 
rather  than  as  Its  natural  antagonist. 


The  intrusion  and  domination  of  Federal 
power  into  the  liberties  of  our  people  is 
undoubted.  No  longer  do  we  talk  about 
whether  Federal  agencies  can  be  halted  be- 
fore  they  get  too  far  into  the  city  hall  or  the 
board  of  education  offices.  Now  the  talk  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  even  to  preserve 
the  city  hall  or  these  offices;  or  whether  city 
and  school  board  officials  will  have  to  merge 
their  offices  with  others  already  in  the  Fed- 
eral building. 

And,  call  it  good  or  call  it  bad,  the  principle 
of  balanced  and  decentralized  government 
is  being  discarded  today  and  all  of  its  con- 
sequences— no  matter  how  unthinkable— 
await  us  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  avoid  such  a  tomorrow  simply 
by  mumbling  today  that  everything  we  do  is 
for  a  good  purpose — even  if  it  does  shatter 
the  form  of  our  freedom.  No;  good  purpose 
cannot  justify  bad  principle.  When  a  civil 
rights  leader,  even  in  the  noblest  of  causes 
and  however  sincerely,  says  that  he  will  obey 
only  such  laws  or  court  orders  as  please 
him — he  is  preaching  a  new  anarchy.  When 
a  President,  even  in  the  noblest  of  causes, 
e-xempts  himself  or  his  government  from 
constitutional  restraints — saying,  in  effect, 
that  he  or  it  Is  the  law — he  is  preaching  a 
new  anarchy. 

It  is  the  anarchistic  attitude  of  appetite 
ahead  of  accomplishment,  of  organized  pres- 
sure ahead  of  orderly  society,  of  climatic 
urgency  ahead  of  calm  consideration. 

It  is  the  anarchy  that  says  a  central  gov- 
ernment is  above  the  law  and  above  all  the 
people.  It  Is  the  concept  that  says  govern- 
ment must  do  things  to  and  for  people 
rather  than  being  Just  an  agency  through 
which  people  together  can  perform  those 
tasks  which  specifically  they  must  do  but 
cannot  do  individually  or  locally. 

It  is  the  anarchy  of  conscience  that  asks 
only  If  the  momentary  cause  is  good  but 
never  minds  the  consequences. 

And  It  Is  precisely  the  sort  of  world  In 
which  all  of  us  must  live  if  we  cannot 
change  It. 

Let  me  repeat:  I  said  "change  It."  We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  thinking  that 
our  chore  is  to  preserve  something.  It  is  far 
from  that.     It  is  to  rebuild  and  restore. 

I  regret,  really,  that  some  of  us  who  feel 
this  way  are  called  conservative.  I  for  one 
do  not  wish  to  conserve  today's  sort  of  status 
quo.  this  sort  of  accepted  reliance  upon 
great  and  concentrated  power,  this  sort  of 
subjection  of  the  individual,  the  sort  of  col- 
lectivism which  today  is  called  consensus 
but  which  is  really  Just  conformity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  conserve  that  at  all.  I 
want  to  change  it. 

And  change  it  we  must.  We  must  restore 
the  balance  that  was  lost.  And  in  doing 
this  we  will  restore  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  "liberal." 

Throughout  our  existence  as  a  Republic,  It 
has  been  the  liberals  who  resisted  first  the 
concentration  and  then  the  abuse  of  power, 
whether  in  government,  business  and  In- 
du.stry,  or  in  the  labor  movement. 

It  was  the  liberals  who  fought  for  reform, 
who  championed  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
which  this,  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  the 
world's  systems  of  self-goverrunent,  was 
created. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  renewed  determi- 
nation to  bring  about  such  restorations,  as 
well  as  with  deep  gratitude  that  I  accept  this 
award. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  the  pending  question  tonight? 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senate,  let  me  say  that  there  will 
not  be  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am 
willing  to  have  a  vote  this  afternoon. 

I  was  afraid  that  the  majority  leader 
might  be  laboring  under  a  misunder- 
standing. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
<riad  to  vote  now.  I  have  explained  the 
amendment.  I  have  not  heard  any  valid 
objections  to  it.  I  think  we  should  get 
along  with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  wondering  if  we  cannot  get  to  a  vote 
this  afternoon.    It  is  only  3 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
most  intuitive  in  his  reasoning,  as  al- 
ways. He  has  been  ready  to  vote  since 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  I  know  that 
he  has  shown  his  usual  patience  and 
courtesy  in  postponing  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  from  day  to  day.  I  would 
hope,  with  the  Senator's  concurrence, 
that  we  could  vote  on  this  amendment 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday  of  this 
week.  I  would  hope  in  the  meantime  he 
would  allow  us  to  hear  some  speeches 
from  the  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  permitting  Senators  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  speak,  but  this  is  a 
rather  important  bill,  and  I  know  the 
administration  and  the  leadership  are 
verj-  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  is  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  is 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  This  can- 
not be  done  until  we  vote.  We  cannot 
vote  on  the  bill  until  we  dispose  of  the 
amendments.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we 
could  start  voting  on  this  amendment. 
I  was  hoping  to  get  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment today,  but  I  must  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to,  but,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  been  considering  the  bill  since 
Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
Monday,  and  today,  Tuesday,  and  we 
have  not  heard  the  first  speech  from 
Senators  in  opposition.  I  would  not 
want  the  Senate  to  forego  that  pleasure. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  in  respect  to  that  comment,  that 
we  have  not  had  a  full  explanation  by 
the  proponents.  They  have  been  shy 
about  expressing  themselves.  We  have 
not  had  a  full  exposition  of  the  bill.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Nor 
have  I  heard  of  any  objections  to  my 
amendment  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. I  was  sure  it  would  be  noncon- 
troversial.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
objection  to  it,  and  we  can  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  it  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
exercise  a  little  more  patience? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  majority  leader  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  asked  the  leader  if 
there  would  be  a  vote  today,  and  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative. 


ARMY  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIEL 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
his  press  conference  yesterday  on  Viet- 
nam, in  response  to  a  question,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  stated  that  there 
were  no  plans  at  this  time  to  increase 
equipment  procurement  over  previously 
established  levels.  He  gave  assurance 
that  our  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
conventional  munitions,  bombs,  and 
ammunition  was  adequate  at  the  present 
time  and  that  procurement  would  be 
initiated  immediately  if  replenishment 
was  needed. 

I  have  been  seriously  concerned  about 
the  Army's  equipment  and  materiel  sit- 
uation for  some  time.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. We  expect  to  hold  hearings  on  it  in 
the  near  future. 

My  present  concern  is  not  so  much  the 
fear  that  shortages  will  exist  in  South 
Vietnam  itself  in  the  immediate  future, 
although  that  situation  must  be  watched 
very  closely.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
given  assurance  that  our  people  in  Viet- 
nam have  first  claim  on  our  entire  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  have  a  blank 
check  to  draw  against.  I  beUeve  that 
to  be  true. 

However,  my  concern  is  directly  related 
to  our  operations  in  Vietnam  and  the  ef- 
fect which  these  operations  have  on  the 
overall  Department  of  the  Army  procure- 
ment and  funding. 

The  fact  is  that  the  requirements  for 
our  operations  in  Vietnam  are  not  sepa- 
rately or  specifically  programed  for  and 
funded.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  prepositioned  equipment 
and  the  equipment  provided  for  the  11th 
Air  Assault  Division.  These  extraordi- 
nary requirements  are  considerable. 
They  must  be  met  by  the  withdrawal  of 
funds,  equipment,  personnel,  and  other 
assets  from  the  Regular  Army  inventoiT- 
As  has  been  said,  they  "come  out  of  the 
hide"  of  other  Army  combat  forces. 

The  impact  which  tliis  has  liad  and 
will  have  on  the  Army  as  a  whole  must 
be  inquired  into  very  thoroughly.  In 
other  words,  our  forces  in  Vietnam 
could  very  well  be  amply  supplied  and 
equipped.  However,  if  the  supplies  and 
equipment  are  taken  from  other  high  pri- 
ority combat  units  and  creates  shortages 
in  them,  the  readiness  and  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  these  units  could  be  impaired. 
The  longer  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues and  the  more  it  escalates  the  more 
acut€  the  problem  could  become. 

Tlierefore,  in  order  to  view  the  prob- 
lem in  its  proper  perspective,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  overall  equipment  and 
materiel  status  of  the  Active  Anny.  The 
entire  picture  is  not  revealed  by  looking 
at  Vietnam  alone. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  previously  advised 
the  Senate,  the  staff  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  is  currently 
engaged  in  making  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  combat  and  materiel 
readiness  of  the  Army  combat  divisions 
and  units.  An  important  pa/t  of  this 
study  is  the  impact  which  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  the  Vietnam  opera- 
tions and  other  unprogramed  require- 


ments have  had  and  wall  have  upon  other 
Army  combat  forces.  As  soon  as  our 
consideration  of  this  important  matter 
has  been  completed,  an  appropriate  re- 
port will  be  made  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Sei'Vices  and,  through  it,  to  the 
Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  28,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

»* — mm^        >■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  Job  12:  13:  With  Him  is  wis- 
dom and  strength.  He  hath  counsel  and 
understanding. 

Almighty  God,  give  us  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  majesty  and  might  of  democracy 
and  may  we  long  to  disseminate  its  spirit 
by  making  it  more  comprehensive  and 
catholic,  more  forceful  and  fruitful  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Grant  that  our  democracy  may  not 
merely  be  a  beautiful  docti-ine,  proclaim- 
ing lofty  ideals  and  principles  but  a  dy- 
namic manifesting  itself  in  deeds  of  con- 
cern and  cooperation  and  seeking  to  min- 
ister sympathetically  and  sacrificially  to 
all  who  are  struggling  for  freedom  and 
justice. 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
our  Members  of  the  Congress,  who  are  en- 
trusted with  a  high  vocation,  be  blessed 
with  wisdom  and  understanding  and  be 
equal  to  every  crisis  and  calamity  which 
now  confronts  our  beloved  country. 

Endow  them  with  a  great  faith  in  the 
cohesive  power  of  love  and  good  will  and 
may  they  believe  that  mutual  regard  and 
respect  will  bridge  the  chasms  which  still 
divide  the  members  of  our  Republic. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERSONAL     ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  period  from 
March  29  to  April  15  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. For  that  reason  I  was  unable  to 
vote  on  rollcalls  Nos.  57,  58.  60.  62,  63,  64. 
66,70,71,72,  74,  and  76. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcalls  Nos.  57,  58.  60,  62,  63, 
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64.  66,  71,  74,  and  76.    I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  rollcalls  Nos.  70  and  72. 


SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      COMMERCE 

AND  Finance  of  the  commit- 
tee ON  interstate  and  for- 
eign  commerce 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today  while  the  House 
is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  77] 

Ashley  Hagan.  Ga.  Resnick 

Baring  Halpern  Rivers,  Alaska  -^ 

Blatnik  Hanna  Rogers.  Tex. 

Bow  Han.sen,  Wash.   Ronan 

Brademas  Hawkins  Roybal 

Burton.  tJtah  Holland  Scheuer 

Ciawson,  Del  Ichord  Schisler 

Clevenger  Jarman  Scott 

Conyers  Jones.  Ala.  Slsk 

Cooley  Lipscomb  Springer 

Culver  Long.  La.  Steed 

Dent  Long,  Md.  Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mathlas  Toll 

Everett  May  Tunney 

Farnsley  Mink  Van  Deerlln 

Flynt  Morrison  Waggonner 

Gathlngs  Morton  Weltner 

Gliimo  Nix  '.Vhite,  Idaho 

Goodell  Passman  Wright 

Green,  Oreg.  Powell  Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

INCREASING  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND  QUOTA  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  338  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  338 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6497)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 
United  States.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Bunking  and  Currency,  tlie  bill  shall  be 
rend  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rife  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
beea  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
ameadments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
otit  intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

I  Mr.  Cramer  1. 

ANTI-VOTE-FRAUDS  BILL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  will  have  the 
effect  and  purpose  of  making  it  a  crime 
to  steal  votes  in  America.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  amendment  Vvfhich  I  offered  in  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  considering  the  voting  rights 
bni.  It  will  be  offered  by  me  in  full 
committee  at  the  first  opportunity.  It,  in 
effect,  makes  it  a  crime  to  give  false  in- 
formation in  connection  with  registering 
to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for  reg- 
istering, or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any 
ballot  or  voting  record  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election. 

While  the  recent  emphasis  has  been  on 
so-called  voting  rights,  any  legisla- 
tion enacted  would  be  meaningless  if 
votes  are  canceled  by  others  illegally  cast, 
if  voters  are  illegally  registered  to  vote, 
or  if  votes  cast  are  not  counted  properly. 

My  bill  would  apply  to  Federal  elec- 
tions and  make  it  a  Federal  offense  for 
anyone  to  give  false  information  as  to 
his  name,  address,  or  length  of  residence 
in  a  particular  election  district.  Under 
the  terms  of  t:e  bill  it  would  also  be 
a  Federal  offense  for  anyone  to  conspire 
with  another  to  register  falsely  or  to  vote 
illegally,  or  to  offer  or  accept  money  or 
something  of  value  in  exchange  for  regis- 
tering or  voting. 

The  bill  would  also  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  for  anyone  to  destroy  or  alter  any 
ballot  or  record  of  voting  made  by  a 
voting  machine  or  otherwise  or  to  fraud- 
ulently count  or  fail  to  count  any  vote 
in  a  Federal  election. 

Penalties  for  violation  would  be  fines 
up  to  $10,000,  imprisonment  up  to 
5  years,  or  both. 

Certainly,  there  are  many  examples  of 
such  voting  abuses  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
forget  the  famous  incident  in  Chicago  in 
the  1960  election  when  in  one  precinct 
82  votes  were  cast  although  the  voting 
list  showed  only  22  qualified  voters  as 
an  example.  This  legislation  would  be 
effective  to  correct  such  abuses — to  guar- 
antee a  man  that  the  vote  he  casts  will 


be  cast  in  a  clean  election,  v.ill  not  be 
diluted  by  an  illegally  cast  ballot,  and 
will  be  properly  counted  and  tabulated 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey  I  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

SLBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR,    COJ-IMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION   AND    LABOR 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mi\ 
Thompson],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  special  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  hearings  on  the  bill  for  the 
creation  of  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  BILL  TO  LOWER  RETIREMENT  AGil  O"  JUDGES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ses- 
ner]. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  en- 
acted Public  Law  85-593  to  provide  that 
chief  judges  of  circuits  and  of  district 
courts  in  the  United  States  should  be  the 
senior  judge  in  active  service  under  70 
years  of  age. 

I  do  not  claim  that  judicial  usefulness 
in  the  decision  of  cases  is  lost  at  any  par- 
ticular age  and  I  think  it  is  good  that  our 
Federal  judges  are  appointed  for  life; 
that  is,  during  good  behavior. 

Inquiries  indicate  that  'senior  under 
70"  has  accomplished  a  lot  and  is  en- 
couraging some  voluntary  retirements 
at  70.  This  permits  a  new  man  to  come 
on  and  still  lets  the  retired  judge  con- 
tinue working.  Many  of  the  retired 
judges  are  making  great  contributions  to 
the  disposition  of  the  total  judicial  load 
which  is  heavy  throughout  the  country. 

The  functions  of  a  chief  judge,  above 
his  decision  of  cases,  are  largely  adminis- 
trative. It  has  been  found,  I  believe,  that 
it  has  worked  well  to  confine  the  admin- 
istrative work  to  those  under  70.  It  is 
my  belief  that  further  benefit  will  at- 
tain if  we  move  the  age  limit  down  to  66. 

Judges  under  50  years  of  age  at  the 
tim^e  of  their  appointment  become  eligible 
to  retire  at  65.  Perhaps  my  bill  might 
encourage  a  few  retirements  during 
judges'  65th  years.  I  do  not  mean  retire- 
ment to  do  nothing,  for  more  of  them 
keep  on  working  about  as  before  with 
honor,  dignity,  and  dedication. 

An  effective  date  of  5  years  hence  is 
used  in  the  bill  because  we  should  not 
move  precipitately  in  the  field.  As  drawn, 
no  judge  can  rightly  claim  that  the  bill 
is  aimed  at  him  personally.  Bills  aimed 
at  individuals  are  usually  bad  bills.  This 
is  a  good  bill. 

For  the  record,  may  I  say  that  I  would 
oppose  the  bill  if  it  provided  for  immedi- 
ate effectiveness  or  effectiveness  on  short 
notice. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  provides  for  the  consideration 
of.  under  a  2-hour  open  rule,  the  bill, 
H.R.  6497,  which  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 
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Of  course,  this  matter  is  always  some- 
what controversial,  but  I  know  of  no 
controversy  over  the  rule  itself  and, 
therefore,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

^^Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  my  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  [Mr.  Bolling],  has  explained, 
this  resolution  makes  in  order  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  which  will  increase  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  under 
the  so-called  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  by 
Sl,035  million. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  rule,  the 
measure  will  be  debated  for  not  more 
than  2  hours  under  an  open  rule  and 
the  usual  rule  of  at  least  5  minutes  on 
each  side  for  each  amendment  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6497  is  a  contro- 
versial piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  the 
last  time  the  House  took  action  on  legis- 
lation of  this  type  was  some  6  years  ago, 
in  1959,  when  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  increased,  as  the 
result  of  congressional  action,  by  about 
50  percent. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation 
and  some  concern  that  I  personally  sup- 
ported that  legislation,  after  I  thought  I 
had  everj-  assurance  by  those  who 
were  supporting  the  measure,  that  it 
would  be  the  end  of  the  road  and  there 
would  be  no  further  requests  for  in- 
creased American  contributions  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Since  that  time,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, while  the  Fund  has  been  used  a 
great  deal  by  other  countries,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  United  States 
has  received  much  benefit  from  the 
Fund,  with  possibly  one  or  two  short 
exceptions.  Instead,  the  money  the 
United  States  has  put  in  has  been  de- 
pleted to  help  other  nations,  other  coun- 
tries, other  goverrmients. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  bills 
which  deal  with  international  monetary 
matters.  This  legislation  is  involved 
but  as  I  understand  it,  the  legislation 
carries  a  provision  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  out  of  the  $1,035  mil- 
lion of  new  money  to  be  contributed  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  will 
contribute  $250  million  in  gold,  believe 
it  or  not,  at  the  very  time  when  our  gold 
supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments around  the  world  and  here  at 
home. 

I  received  a  statement  this  morning 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  It  shows  that  on 
April  21  we  actually  had  in  gold  $14,413,- 
063.531.38.  Of  this,  $250  million  worth 
would  be  sent  overseas  to  be  used  by 
somebody  else. 

I  know  that  those  who  sponsor  the 
legislation  will  tell  us  that  by  some  fancy 
manipulation  or  legerdemain  the  gold 
will  be  shifted  around  and  in  the  end 
probably  will  come  back  and  be  depos- 
ited. Nevertheless,  this  will  be  a  charge 
against  our  gold  reserves  at  a  time  when 
we  have  barely  enough  gold  reserve  in 
this  countity  to  guarantee  the  security,  at 


25  percent  of  face  value,  of  our  circulat- 
ing currency. 

This  is  soon  after — only  a  few  weeks 
after— this  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  amended  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913-14  to  take  away,  for 
the  first  time,  the  gold  support  that 
guaranteed  the  safety  and  security  of 
money  deposited  in  the  Central  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  by  the  member  banks  in 
this  country.  It  is  this  gold  support 
which  gave  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System  the  strength  and  sinew  that  has 
made  our  banking  system  the  strongest 
and  the  best  in  the  world. 

I  predicted  on  the  floor  of  this  House — 
I  believe  on  February  8 — that  if  we  con- 
tinued losing  our  gold  reserves,  and  if 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  were 
permitted  to  continue  to  grow,  the  time 
would  come,  and  it  would  be  in  only  a 
year  or  so,  when  the  next  step  to  reduce 
the  gold  support  behind  the  American 
dollar  would  have  to  be  taken. 

The  finger  of  destiny  is  writing  on  the 
wall  now.  We  should  have  sense  enough, 
judgment  enough,  wisdom  and  prophesy 
enough,  to  see  it  today. 

I  say  to  you  that  I.  for  one,  cannot 
go  along  with  this  legislation. 

I  know  there  are  those  across  the  sea 
that  would  love  to  have  this  fund  built 
up  because  they  would  like  to  borrow 
from  it.    I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is, 
but  I  have  read  in  the  international  re- 
ports, statements  to  the  effect  that  our 
friend     Kwame    Nkrumah    in    Ghana 
would  like  to  get  $3   billion  from  the 
Fund.     We   are   only   going   to  put  in 
$1,035  million.    I  understand  that  per- 
haps realizing  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  it  from  someone  else,  he 
has  let  it  be  known  through  the  financial 
channels  of  the   world  that  he  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  $800  mil- 
lion.   As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  does 
not  get  any  of   our  money   if  I  have 
anything  to  say  about   it.     There   are 
others  just  like  him.    When  you  get  right 
down  to  the  basic  facts  of  the  matter— 
and  we  might  as  well  admit  it  and  real- 
ize it— this  is  just  another  $1  biUion  of 
foreign  aid.  call  it  what  you  may.     I 
hope  some  of  us  will  learn  that  with  the 
$100  billion  or  more  that  has  been  spent 
on  these  programs  we  have  not  gained 
the  peace  we  seek,  we  have  not  secured 
the  friends  we  would  like  to  have  in  this 
world.     I  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
will  not   be  misunderstood.     I  do  not 
believe  in  isolationism.     I   believe  that 
America  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
as  far  as  the  strong  nations  are  con- 
cerned and  will  meet  its  responsibilities, 
but  I  believe  our  international  relation- 
ships, if  they  are  to  be  sound  and  are 
to  continue  and  are  to  be  worthwhile, 
must  be  conducted  in  enlightened  ?c  f  - 
interest.     Until  and  unless  we  do  that, 
it  will  be  of  no  lasting  benefit  either  to 
those  to  whom  we  extend  a  helping  hand 
or  to  ourselves.    I  hope  that  somehow  or 
nther  this  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day will  say  that  we  have  gone  far  enough 
and  this  is  the  time  to  stop  for  awhile. 
Let  use  conserve  our  gold  reserves.    Let 
us  see   if  the  world  cannot  get  along 
for  a  little  while  without  more  American 
money  and  more  American  aid. 


I  know  we  are  going  to  listen  to  the 
dulcet  tones,  the  sweet  voices  of  those 
who  talk  about  international  love  and 
understanding  but  now  is  the  time  to 
put  just  a  bit  of  practicality  into  our 
thinking.  Remember  that  while  we 
want  to  be  fair  to  those  in  other  lands, 
we  also  have  a  great  and  growing  re- 
sponsibility for  those  who  sent  us  here 
to  represent  their  best  interests  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  . 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  someone  in  charge  of  this 
bill  why  it  is  before  us.  For  what  rea- 
son is  this  bill  here? 

Mr.   REUSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  has  been 
active  in  the  preparation  of  this  bUl,  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from   Iowa.    There    are    good   reasons, 
in     the     self-interest    of    the     United 
States,  as  to  why  this  bill  is  here.    Those 
reasons  are  that  this  country  needs  to 
protect  its  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   One    of    the    most    precarious 
items  in  our   international  balance  of 
payments  is  the  short-term  movement  of 
capital.    Short-term    capital    tends    to 
move  very   largely  because  people  are 
concerned  about  the  dollar  and   have 
fears,   however   unreasonable   and   un- 
founded, that  the  dollar  might  be  de- 
valued.   Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  increase  our  drawing  rights,  as  we 
do,  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $1  billion 
under  this  measure,  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  we  can  allay  fears  about 
the  future  of  the  dollar.    That  is  why 
in  essence  I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill,  and 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  phrase 
the  gentleman  used?  Increase  our 
what? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Increase  our  drawing 
rights  under  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Our  drawing  rights  are  our 
rights  to  go  to  the  Fund  and  get  the 
scarce  hard  currencies  which  are  now  so 
much  in  demand  in  the  world;  namely, 
the  French  franc,  the  deutche  mark, 
the  Belgian  franc,  the  Swiss  franc,  the 
Italian  lira,  and  one  or  two  others  which 
are  highly  in  demand  and  of  which  the 
Fund,  unfortunately,  is  now  in  very  short 
supply. 

The  big  point  to  recognize  is  that  this 
will  enable  the  Fund  to  replenish  itself 
with  those  scarce  and  desirable  con- 
tinental currencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  we  not  been  buj-- 
ing  French  and  Swiss  francs? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  only  way  we  can  bu>' 
French  francs  and  Swiss  francs  is  with 
gold,  with  the  deleterious  effect  which 
was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown].  If  we  can  get  this 
quota  increased  through  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  we  then  can  get 
those  valuable,  scarce  continental  cur- 
rencies by  paying  for  them  with  dollars, 
which  is.  of  course,  very  much  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  are  putting  an- 
other $259  million  in  gold  into  this  Fund, 
are  we  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  But  with  the  $259  mil- 
lion in  gold  we  get  access  to  $1'4  billion 
of  scarce  foreign  continental  currencies 
which  means  that  we  are  getting  a 
5-for-l  return  on  oui-  hard  reserve  invest- 
ment, which  is  a  very  good  deal.  I  wish 
it  went  further.  I  wish  it  were  even  a 
better  deal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that  this  was  a  favorable  deal,  bur,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not.  We  have  already  put 
$4,125  million  into  this  Fund,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  the  extent  of  our 
quota.  We  have  not  actually  put  that  in. 
We  have  already  put  in  the  gold  portion 
of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  committed  for 
$4,125  million  to  this  Fund,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  technically  correct, 
but  the  Fund  is  now  so  overladen  with 
dollars  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  any  call  upon  us  for  this 
would  be  made  for  some  years.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  quibble  with  the  gentle- 
man.   This  is  a  legal  obligation  of  ours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  legal  obligation. 
And  the  SI. 035  million  provided  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  would  increase  our 
part  ;n  th's  Fund  to  something  more 
than  S5  bilMon;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.    That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  GROoS.  Our  commitment  to  this 
Fund  would  be  more  than  S5  million. 
Now.  as  to  the  number  of  countries,  that 
has  been  increased  to  what — 102  or  121? 

Mr.  REUSS.     102. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  they  meet  their 
quotas — and  this  is  a  big  "if,"  a  big  i-f, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  they  do  not  meet  their 
quotas,  then  they  are  out  in  the  cold, 
because  they  wUl  not  have  any  drawing 
rights. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Fund  is  going  to 
$21  billion? 

Mr.  REUSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Including  our  $5  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  REUSS.   Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  101  other  coun- 
tries would  have  a  commitment  to  this 
fund  of  S16  billion,  approximately,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  in  the  world  do 
they  not  put  up  far  more  than  they  did 
in  1959.  far  more  than  they  are  putting 
up  under  the  terms  of  this  bill?  Why 
do  we  carry  the  lion's  share,  or  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  total  Fund? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  are  two  answers 
to  that.  The  first  answer,  and  an  im- 
portant one,  is  that  our  drawing  rights 
on  the  International  Monetary  Fund  are 
usable  and  valuable  only  insofar  as 
there  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  these  scarce, 
hard  convertible  continental  currencies 
that  have  been  previously  alluded  to. 

The  cupboard  is  almost  bare  now. 
The  replenishment  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  something  meaningful  there. 

The  second  answer  is  that  I  to  a  large 
extent  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 


Iowa  that  the  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
Dutch,  and  others  might  well  have  been 
more  generous  in  their  quota  contribu- 
tion to  the  Fund.  True,  they  gave  the 
same  percentage  we  did,  25  percent,  but 
there  were  16  other  countries,  includ- 
ing— to  do  them  justice — West  Germany, 
Austria,  Ireland,  Israel,  and  many  other 
smaller  and  larger  countries,  which  gave 
more  than  their  25  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  the  Fi-ehch,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians, 
and  some  others  could  well  have  taken 
the  lead  from  these  other  little  countries 
and  given  more  than  their  25-percent 
quota. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  read 
the  report  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy the  gentleman  will  find  that  we  speak 
quite  stingingly  of  the  failure  of  other 
countries  to  put  in  what  we  regard  as 
their  fair  share. 

Havmg  said  all  that,  however,  despite 
the  relative  niggardness  of  some  of  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned,  they  are 
nonetheless  altogether  putting  in  more 
than  SI  billion  worth  of  these  scarce  lira, 
francs,  and  deutsche  marks  about  which 
we  are  talking,  and  this  is  as  good  as 
gold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Right  here  is  where  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  come  to  a  parting  of 
the  way.s.  You  say  in  a  report — and 
there  are  far  too  many  reports  accom- 
panying bills  around  here  that  are  criti- 
cal of  the  failure  of  others  to  do  their 
share — to  criticize  and  say,  "You  ought 
to  have  done  better."  But  then  you  turn 
right  around  and  dig  into  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  put  up 
more  money  to  make  up  for  their  dis- 
crepancies and  failures  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations. That  is  where  the  matter  ends 
except  that  Americans  are  gouged  again. 

So  here  today  you  come  right  back  full 
circle,  back  to  the  report  which  states. 
"We  do  not  like  what  you  did  not  do  in 
the  past,"  but  here  again  we  are  going  to 
crack  the  whip  over  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  of  th'S  country  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  for  the  failure  of 
others  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  like  it.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  in  his  earlier  remarks  in  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  hate  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
are  about  to  cease  their  fruitful  coop- 
eration on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  if 
that  be  so.  then  it  has  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  that  there  never 
was  any  cooperation  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  over  the  foreign  giveaway 
program,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  much  too  liberal  for  me  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  in  his  zeal  to  be 
illiberal,  he  defeats  his  own  purpose,  be- 
cause the  ironic  thing  about  this  bill  is, 
as  I  said  earlier,  though  the  French,  the 
Belgians,  and  the  Dutch  have  been  nig- 
gardly,  nevertheless,   taking  the  thing 


altogether,  this  is  an  extremely  good  deal 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  it  is.  Some 
people  think  all  foreign  handout  pro- 
grams are  good  deals.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wants  to  pursue  a  course  of  voting 
against  something  which  puts  us  on  the 
trail  of  $1  billion,  or  more,  of  hard  cur- 
rencies, he  is  doing  his  principles  a  dis- 
service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  operating  exclusively  on  my 
time,  and  I  do  not  get  too  much  of  it  on 
some  occasions. 

But  the  $4  billion  we  have  already  put 
into  this  fund,  where  has  it  disappeared 
to?     What  happened  to  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Our  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters has  been  returned,  because  the  BIT 
now  not  only  has  the  dollars  which  we 
put  into  it,  but  has  financed  more  than 
$1  billion  for  us  in  addition.  They  could 
not  be  more  of  a  good  neighbor  than 
they  are  on  that.  It  is  greatly  to  our  ad- 
vantage. The  gold  is  over  there  and  we 
have  a  claim  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that.  I  would  like  it  a 
whole  lot  better  if  the  gentleman  said 
that  ihe  gcJd  was  still  at  Fort  Knox  and 
our  dollars  were  over  here  in  the  US. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gold  is  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  right  in  New  York, 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
come  up  there  sometime  I  shall  show  it 
to  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. '^ 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    THE     JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  317  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  317 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  specified  in  clause  (1)  of  H.  Res. 
19,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  16, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  here- 
by authorized  to  send  seven  of  its  members 
and  two  of  its  employees  to  Europe,  and  to 
attend  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  twenty-third  session 
of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland.  The  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  whether  the  House 
has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold 
such  hearings  as  it  deems  necessary:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  subcommittee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  P™'^'^^ 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  Unltea 


states  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Reoresentatlves  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  conmiittee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for   this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation,  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shaU  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Smith  1,  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  catch  the 
number  of  junketeers  provided  for  in 
this  resolution. 

Mi-.  BOLLING.  The  language  of  the 
resolution  is  as  follows : 

Tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  send  seven  of  its  members  and 
two  of  its  employees  to  Europe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  total  is  nine  who 
will  take  this  junket. 

In  the  face  of  the  President's  edict  that 
American  tomism  to  foreign  countries 
ought  to  be  curbed  this  year,  would  this 
resolution  apply? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  froin 
Missouri  is  only  able  to  speak  of  the 
language  of  the  resolution.  This  reso- 
lution is  one  which  has  been  passed  I 
think  all  of  the  years  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  I  have  served  here  to- 
gether. It  is  a  resolution  that  makes 
possible  a  trip  of  a  number  of  people  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  pursue  the 
object  laid  down  by  our  late  colleague, 
Mr.  Francis  Walter,  in  this  particular 
intergovernmental  committee  which,  I 
understand,  has  been  of  great  value  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  has 
some  value,  but  is  this  not  the  first  year 
we  have  had  the  President  of  the  United 
States  importuning  the  people  of  the 
country  not  to  go  abroad,  to  conserve 
dollars,  keep  them  at  home,  see  America 
first?  I  wonder  if  these  congressional 
junketeers  could  stay  in  this  country  this 
year  and  save  and  spend  the  dollars  here 
at  home? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  the  only  dif- 
ficulty with  that  is  the  intergovernmen- 
tal committee  plans  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Mr.  GROSS.  We  might  invite  them 
over  here.  Finally,  would  I  be  criticized 
by  the  President  for  voting  for  this  reso- 
lution to  send  a  congressional  delegation 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  have  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  he  feels  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  money  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  largely  counterpart  funds.  It 
will  not  take  any  gold  out  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  real  fine  organization.  I  heart- 
ily support  the  resolution.  It  agrees  with 
our  procedure  followed  every  year,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INCREASING  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND  QUOTA  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  6497,  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the  United 
States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6497,  with  Mr. 
AsPiNALL  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  wants  to 
know  additional  good  reasons  why  this 
bill  is  before  us,  I  invite  his  attention 
to  the  commencement  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  page  1,  a  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  There  are  good  reasons 
on  page  2  why  this  bill  is  necessary. 
Anyone  who  desires  to  know  the  differ- 
ent participating  countries  in  the  IMF, 
I  suggest  that  you  turn  to  page  25  of 
the  hearings. 

May  I  invite  your  attention  further  to 
the  fact  that  these  participating  coun- 
tries do  not  include  any  Communist  bloc 
countries.  Their  are  countries  that  have 
private  enterprises  that  will  be  helped 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Those  of  us 
who  desire  to  promote  the  private  enter- 
prise system  can  carry  forward  our  phil- 
osophy and  good  intentions  by  voting  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  turn  to  page  25,  and 
I  see  im.mediately  Yugoslavia  is  listed. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  said  Communist  bloc 
countries.  There  is  only  one  country 
that  would  be  considered  a  Communist 
country  but  it  is  not  a  Communist  bloc 
country.  Communist  bloc  countries  are 
not  included  here.  But  generally  Iron 
Curtain  countries  are  excluded.  Yugo- 
slavia is  a  small  exception  and  it  is  not  a 
bloc  country.  So  if  you  want  to  encour- 
age the  private  enterprise  system,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  seriously  consider  not  op- 
posing this  bill  but  actually  voting  for  it 
in  order  to  express  your  interest  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  all  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6497  authorizes 
the  U.S.  Governor  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  consent  to  an  increase 
of  $1,035  million,  in  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Fund  and  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  this 
amount. 

The  purposes  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  primarily  one  of  fa- 
cilitating the  expansion  and  balanced 
growth  of  international  trade.  Such 
stabiUty  and  balanced  growth  contributes 
to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
high  levels  of  employment  and  income 
in  all  of  the  member  countries  of  the 
Fund. 

At  page  25,  that  I  referred  to,  you  will 
also  notice  the  proposed  quota  increase 
of  all  these  countries.  I  know  you  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  there 
are  substantial  increases  made  by  coun- 
tries way  beyond  their  quotas  because 
they  realize  the  importance  cf  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  particularly 
to  private  enterprise  in  their  respective 
countries. 

The  Fund  accomplishes  this  objective 
by  making  its  resources  available  to 
member  countries.  This  allows  them  to 
make  needed  adjustments  in  their  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  without  re- 
sorting to  measures  that  would  be  de- 
stnictive  to  national  or  international 
trade  and  economic  prosperity. 

The  proposed  increase  in  quotas  for 
members  is  a  general  increase  whereby 
each  country  that  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Fund  would  participate.  These  increases 
will  not  take  effect  unless  the  Governors 
with  80  percent  of  the  votes  cast  them 
affirmatively  on  this  proposition.  Fur- 
thermore, the  increases  will  not  become 
effective  unless  and  until  countries  with 
two-thirds  of  the  quotas  at  the  present 
time  agree  to  their  increases. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  U.S.  quota, 
assuming  the  above  qualifications  are 
met,  to  an  amount  of  $5,160  million.  The 
total  quotas  of  all  cotmtries  will  be  in- 
creased to  $21  billion  if  all  members  agree 
to  their  proposed  increase. 

The  current  necessity  for  this  increase 
comes  about  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  volume  of  international  com- 
mercial and  financial  transactions  plus 
the  substantial  increase  in  the  magnitude 
of  fluctuations  in  payments  balances. 
The  substantial  growth  of  the  world 
economy  and  international  trade  alone 
dictates  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  to  deal  with  the 
obvious  immediate  payment  imbalances 
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that  occur  from  these  international 
transactions. 

In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  the 
United  States  enjoys  a  veiy  healthy 
trade  surplus.  In  1964,  according  to  pre- 
liminary figures  furnished  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  U.S.  exports  ex- 
ceded  our  imports  by  over  S8  billion.  So 
it  is  quite  plain  that  since  we  are  a  lead- 
ing trading  nation,  measures  taken  to 
encourage  world  trade  can  only  benefit 
the  position  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
many  of  the  committee  members  were 
concerned  over  the  inadequacy  of  the 
proposed  increases  for  some  member 
countries.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y 
Dillon  stated  during  the  hearings: 

The  currer.t  proposal  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  an  obviously  essential  but  barely 
minimal  step  in  strengthening  the  interna- 
tional payments  system. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  many  of  the 
committee  members  that  in  several  in- 
stances a  number  of  countries  have  fal- 
len far  short  of  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities for  contributing  to  the  supply  of 
international  credit. 

In  the  committee's  report  specific  men- 
tion is  made  of  several  of  these  countries. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  first  that  in 
addition  to  the  general  increase  in  quotas 
of  25  percent,  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  provides  for  special  increases  in  the 
quotas  of  16  members,  including  Ger- 
many, Canada.  Japan,  and  Sweden. 
Italy  had  previously  obtained  a  special 
increase  almost  doubling  its  quota  in 
early  1964.  These  special  increases  will 
be  helpful  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  its  members  by  increasing 
these  quotas  to  bring  them  more  in  line 
with  the  relatively  greater  improvement 
in  their  economic  positions  in  the  world 
since  the  last  quota  increase  in  1959. 

Countries  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  have  fallen  short  of  meet- 
ing their  responsibilities  in  contributing 
to  the  supply  of  international  credit  are 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium, 
in  particular.  These  countries  have  not 
agreed  to  any  special  increases  in  their 
quotas,  even  though  they  enjoy  high  lev- 
els of  prosperity,  strong  balance-of-pay- 
ments  positions,  and  substantially  im- 
proved levels  of  international  reserves. 

Recognizing  that  some  progress  is  bet- 
ter than  no  progress  at  all,  the  committee 
concluded  that  an  increase  of  the  U.S. 
quota  to  a  total  of  $5,160  million  as  part 
of  the  increased  subscription  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Fund  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  contribufe  to 
the  monetary  and  financial  stability  of 
the  world  economy. 

Support  for  H  R.  6497  in  the  committee 
was  almost  unanimous.  However,  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  felt 
called  upon  to  issue  some  supplemental 
views.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  even  though  the  minority  is- 
sued supplemental  views,  they  support 
the  bill  because  of  their  conviction  that 
the  International  Monetary'  Fund  "has 
and  will  continue  to  serve  a  vital  role  in 
international  monetary  cooperation." 

The  supplemental  views  of  the  minor- 
ity spoke  to  a  number  of  issues  which  I 


believe  require  some  comment  and  ob- 
servation. First,  mention  was  made  of 
our  serious  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  matter  which  the  admin- 
istration has  been  keenly  aware  of  and  as 
a  result  of  the  several  programs  insti- 
tuted in  the  last  several  months  there  is 
every  indication  that  effective  measures 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Second,  the  members  of  the  committee 
recommended  further  limitation  on  our 
foreisn  aid  expenditures  as  a  result  of  re- 
ducing balance-of-payments  deficit.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  aid  program  the  United 
States  has  tied  our  assistance  to  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Over  85  percent  of  all  new 
a;  i  commitments  are  so  tied.  In  1964 
dollar  payments  abroad  under  the  aid 
program  were  down  to  about  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  out  of  a  total  of  $2  billion, 
and  this  relative  amount  is  being  further 
reduced. 

Further,  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  make  some  critical  comments 
about  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  halt 
the  outflow  of  capital.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  President's  program  in  this  re- 
spect is  temporary  in  nature,  but  neces- 
sary due  to  the  situation  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  last  few  years.  Congress  did 
pass  the  interest  equalization  tax  and  the 
President  has  invoked  the  powers  under 
the  Gore  amendment  to  apply  the  tax 
to  bank  loans  of  maturity  of  1  year  or 
more.  The  voluntary  program  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  guidelines  should  fur- 
ther curb  the  unusual  drain  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  resulting  from  capital 
outflows  as  should  the  activities  in  this 
same  manner  which  the  other  depart- 
ments are  carrying  out. 

It  is  iiiftjortant  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration^as  stated  that  at  no  time  do 
they  regard  this  check  on  the  outward 
movement  of  capital  as  a  desirable  per- 
manent feature  of  our  economic  system 
or  of  our  international  financial  rela- 
tions. These  measures  are  all  temporary 
in  nature,  but  currently  are  needed  to 
help  bring  about  quick  action  in  restor- 
ing our  balance  of  payments  position  to 
a  favorable  level.  Finally,  the  supple- 
mental views  are  critical  concerning  the 
arrangements  made  for  mitigating  the 
impact  of  gold  payments  to  the  Fund 
under  the  proposal  for  increasing  quotas. 
No  doubt  these  arrangements  are  com- 
plicated, but  they  are  intended  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  effect  of  the 
quota  increase  of  other  countries  on  the 
gold  holding  of  the  United  States. 

Your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  followed  the  operations  of  the 
Fund  since  it  was  established  and  has 
previously  recommended,  in  1959  and  in 
1962.  favorable  action  on  proposals  for 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  Fund.  In 
summary,  in  considering  the  present  bill, 
we  were  very  much  concerned  with  the 
budgetary  and  balance-of-payments  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  increase.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posed quota  increase  makes  special  ar- 
rangements to  minimize  the  impact  of 
quota  increases  on  United  States  re- 
serves. We  noted  that  budgetary  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  payment  of 


the  U.S.  subscription,  and  that  a  letter 
of  credit  would  be  issued  to  the  Fund 
for  the  dollar  portion  of  the  subscrip. 
tion.  It  is  not  expected  that  expendi- 
tures under  this  letter  of  credit  will  be 
required  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
gold  subscription  of  $258.75  million  will 
constitute  an  expenditure  at  the  time  the 
increased  U.S.  quota  becomes  effective. 
This  gold  payment  will  not,  however,  ad- 
versely affect  the  balance  of  payments, 
since  our  "gold  tranche"  position  in  the 
Fund,  which  is  part  of  our  international 
reserves,  will  be  increased  exactly  by 
the  amount  of  our  gold  payment,  and 
will  be>^vailable  for  use  if  needed. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  letter  trans- 
mitting the  legislation,  said  in  part: 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
played  a  key  role  In  the  flourishing  economic 
growth  experienced  by  the  free  world  in  the 
last  two  decades.  An  expansion  of  the 
Fund's  resources  is  now  needed  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  contribute  effectively  to  free 
world  growth  In  the  future. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  established  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  Act  to  coordinate  our 
policies  in  relation  to  the  Fund,  has 
strongly  recommended  action  to  increase 
the  U.S.  quota. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Fund,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  urged  adoption  of 
the  bill  as  did  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Tko 
outside  academic  witnesses  also  sup- 
ported the  legislation,  in  addition  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  several  individual  commercial 
banks. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  sucii  t  me  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  m'nority  for  their 
very  well  written  and  thoughtful  sup- 
plemental views.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
jobs  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  18  years 
that  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
has  been  in  operation,  member  countries 
have  drawn  $9  billion  of  currencies  to 
assist  in  financing  balance-of-payments 
deficits.  Only  slightly  over  half  of  these 
drawings  were  made  in  U.S.  dollars. 
Prior  to  1960  the  dollar  was  the  currency 
most  used  for  drawings  from  the  Fund. 
However,  since  then,  with  reestablisn- 
ment  of  external  convert" bility  of  the 
currencies  of  the  other  leading  industrial 
nations,  greater  use  has  been  made  of 
their  currencies  for  Fund  drawings  than 
has  been  true  of  the  dollar.  In  the  5-year 
period  1960-1964  inclusive,  dollar  draw- 
ings from  the  Fund  amounted  to  $13 
billion  or  only  approximately  27  percent 
of  the  $5.6  billion  drawings  from  tne 
Fund  in  all  currencies. 

This  is  one  international  operation  in 
which  we  engage  in  which  the  Unitea 
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states  no  longer  has  to  provide  the 
preponderance  of  the  assistance  made 
available.  It  is  also  the  one  international 
operation  in  which  we  engage  through 
which  the  United  States  directly  has 
participated  in  benefits  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  The  Fund  has 
sold  gold  to  the  United  States  for  dollars 
and  since  February  1961  the  United 
SUtes  has  drawn  approximately  $600 
million  of  various  foreign  currencies  to 
absorb  foreign  dollar  holdings  which 
otherwise  might  have  become  a  drain  on 
our  gold  stock. 

The  Fund,  of  course,  does  not  directly 
finance  foreign  trade;  that  is  done  by 
countries  themselves  and  by  their  pri- 
vate banking  systems.  What  the  Fund 
does  do  is  assist  in  the  financing  on  a  3- 
to  5-year  basis  of  balance-of-payments 
problems  as  between  surplus  and  deficit 
countries.  In  this  manner  the  Fund 
a.ssists  in  promoting  stability  in  exchange 
values  which  in  turn  facilitates  expan- 
sion of  world  trade. 

Postwar  expansion  in  world  trade  has 
been  strong.  The  Fund  has  had  a  part 
ill  this  good  showing  but  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  For  instance,  the  $9  bil- 
lion drawings  from  the  Fund  are  dwarfed 
by  the  more  than  $100  billion  of  foreign 
aid  which  the  United  States  itself  has 
pumped  into  the  economies  of  the  world 
in  the  postwar  period.  The  $1.4  billion 
of  drawings  from  the  Fund  in  1964  is  a 
modest  sum  indeed  compared  with  world 
imports  totaling  $156  billion  last  year. 

Postwar  stability  in  exchange  values 
cf  world  currencies  has  been  relatively 
good.  But  again  it  would  be  in  error  to 
give  all  the  credit  to  the  Fund  for  this 
achievement.  At  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis  in  1956  standby  credits  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion were  made  available  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  cf  this,  $1.3  billion  was  from 
the  Fund  and  $500  million  from  our  own 
Export-Import  Bank.  In  the  1961  run 
on  the  pound,  following  the  Dutch  and 
German  levaluations  of  their  currencies. 
the  United  Kingdom  drew  $1.5  billion  of 
currencies  from  the  Fund  and  refinanced 
S910  million  of  short-term  loans  which 
promptly  had  been  made  available  to 
the  United  Kingdom  by  European  central 
banks  at  the  start  of  the  crisis.  In  the 
Canadian  crisis  of  June  1962,  standby 
credits  of  $1.05  billion  were  made  avail- 
able to  Canada.  Of  that  total,  $300  mil- 
lion was  from  the  Fund  and  $650  million 
from  U.S.  sources  including  $400  million 
by  the  Expoit-Imoort  Bank.  To  assist 
the  Italians  in  their  March  1964  strin- 
gency, credits  of  $1.2  billion  were  mobi- 
lized. Of  that  sum  $225  million  was  from 
the  Fund.  $650  million  from  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  S733  mil- 
lion from  the  United  States,  including 
S200  million  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  the  British  crisis  of  last 
November.  Austria,  Belgium.  Canada, 
France.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan.  Nether- 
lands, Sweden.  Switzerland,  the  United 
States  and  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  overnight  provided  $3  bil- 
lion of  standby  credits  to  the  United 
Kingdom  to  defend  the  pound  sterling. 
These  3-month  credits  were  arranged 
'•ith  the  understanding  the  United  King- 
dom would  draw  $1  billion  from  the  Fund 
to  pay  off  their  outstanding  short-term 


credits  previously  obtained  frcm  these 
countries.  The  $1  billion  drawing  from 
the  Fund  was  made  in  December  of  last 
year.  Of  the  $3  billion  emergency  credit 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  $1  billion  was 
from  the  United  States— including  $250 
million  from  Export-Import  Bank — and 
$2  billion  from  the  11  other  participants. 

I  mention  the  above  facts  on  trade  and 
international  financial  undertakings  to 
place  the  Fund's  operations  in  perspec- 
tive. In  no  way  do  I  disparage  opera- 
tion of  the  Fund. 

Even  though  the  Fund  was  not  a  direct 
participant  in  the  new  $3  billion  credit 
made  available  to  the  United  Kingdom 
last  November,  nevertheless  the  Fund 
was  an  important  factor  in  facilitating 
the  immediate  mobilization  of  that  huge 
credit.  As  noted  above  the  Fund  picked 
up  $1  billion  of  their  outstanding  short- 
term  obligations  owed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  through  funding  those  cvurrent 
United  Kingdom  short-term  debts  into  a 
3 -year  credit  from  the  Fund.  That 
cleared  the  decks  for  the  new  short-term 
credits  made  available  by  the  partici- 
pating countries.  The  $3  billion  new 
credits  were  of  a  short-term  nature — 3 
months  with  a  February  1965  due  date. 
Before  due  date  the  credits  were  ex- 
tended for  another  3  months  to  allow 
additional  time  for  the  United  Kingdom 
to  work  out  further  arrangements  with 
the  Fimd  for  converting  a  part  of  those 
short-term  obligations  to  new  3-  to  5- 
year  credits  from  the  Fund. 

A  Reuters'  London  dispatch  dated  only 
last  Thursday,  April  22,  stated: 

Britain  will  ask  to  draw  more  than  $1 
billion  credit  available  to  it  at  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  informed  sources 
said  here  today.  The  exact  amount  which 
Britain  will  claim,  although  still  to  be  de- 
cided, is  likely  to  be  in  the  region  of  $1.3 
billion — nearly  the  whole  of  the  country's 
IMF  credit  of  $1.45  billion.  The  IMF  credit 
will  be  used  to  repay  and  replace  the  $3  bil- 
lion credit  put  at  Britain's  disposal  during 
last  November's  sterling  crisis  by  the  central 
banks  of  1'  countries  and  the  Bank  of  Inter- 
national Settlement. 

Without  question,  the  existence  of  the 
IMF  as  a  standby  source  of  intermediate- 
term  credit  was  a  powerful  inducement 
for  the  participants  to  make  the  $3  bil  ■ 
lion  short-term  credits  available  In  the 
first  Instance  as  it  provides  the  means  of 
funding  the  Lhort-term  credits  actually 
drawn. 

It  is  also  important  to  put  the  proposed 
25 -percent  quota  increases  of  the  Fund 
in  perspective.  The  proposal  to  ask 
member  countries  for  25-percent  in- 
creases in  quotas  in  the  IMF  was  agreed 
upon  last  September  In  Tokyo  at  the 
Fund's  annual  meeting.  Since  then  the 
United  Kingaom  crisis  of  last  November 
has  given  new  urgency  to  the  proposal. 
The  last  December  $1  billion  currency 
drawing  by  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  Fund  and  the  prospective  additional 
$1.3  United  Kingdom  drawing,  totals  $2.4 
billion.  That  compares  with  the  $3.3 
billion  of  readily  usable  assets  the  Fund 
will  acquire  as  a  result  of  the  25 -percent 
quota  Increases  of  the  members  of  the 
Fund.  In  other  words,  73  percent  of  the 
Increased  cushion  in  Fund  lending  re- 
sources contemplated  at  the  Tokyo  meet- 
ing of  the  Fund  last  September  will  al- 


ready have  been  committed  even  before 
the  quota  Increases  become  effective,  as 
a  result  of  the  United  Kingdom  crisis  of 
last  November. 

At  the  1964  year  end  the  Fund  had 
$3.35  billion  of  U.S.  dollars,  so  dollars 
were  in  surplus  position  in  the  Fund. 
That  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  Fund  in 
the  foreseeable  future  will  actually  have 
to  call  on  the  $776  million  letter  of  credit 
which  the  United  States  will  give  the 
Fund  to  satisfy  the  75  percent  currency 
subscription  portion  of  our  $1,035  billion 
additional  quota  subscription.  The  bal- 
ance of  our  additional  subscription  $259 
billion — 25  percent — immediately  will  be 
payable  in  gold.  Some  have  raised  the 
question  why  then  should  the  United 
States  participate  in  the  increased  quota 
subscription  when  dollars  are  already  in 
a  surplus  position  in  the  Fund  and  the 
United  States  is  experiencing  substantial 
gold  losses.  Basically,  the  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  the  Fund  is  In  need  of 
additional  usable  resources  and  as  a 
member,  the  United  States  should  par- 
ticipate proportionately  with  other  mem- 
bers In  the  Increase  sought  from  all  mem- 
bers. But  over  and  above  that  consider- 
ation is  the  fact  that  for  our  immediate 
$259  million  gold  subscription  cost,  the 
Fund  will  receive  from  other  member 
countries  usable  currencies — other  than 
the  dollar — in  the  amount  of  $1.43  billion 
plus  gold  in  the  amount  of  $794  million- 
excluding  our  gold  subscription  of  $259 
million.  In  other  words,  for  our  imme- 
diate $259  million  cost,  $2.23  billion  of 
other  country  readily  usable  sussets  are 
being  mobilized  in  an  International  fi- 
nancial Institution  to  coimter  existing 
and  future  International  monetary  prob- 
lems. 

This  bill  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States.    I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  If  the  committee  in  considering 
the  currency  problems  of  the  United 
States,  explored  the  situation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the 
tourist  dollar  exchange  program  has  been 
utilized  as  a  means  of  improving  our 
balance-of-payments  situation?  This 
tourist  dollar  exchange  program  was  au- 
thorized by  law  back  In  1961.  Under 
that  law  In  the  countries  where  the  pro- 
gram was  implemented  by  both  the  recip- 
ient country  and  our  own  country,  tour- 
ists visiting  embassies  in  those  countries 
are  able  to  exchange  their  dollars  for 
local  U.S.-owned  currencies  which  they 
can  spend  while  in  the  host  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  the  administration  has  not  uti- 
lized more  fully  the  tourist  dollar  ex- 
change program?  Did  the  committee 
explore  this  question.  In  view  of  our 
critical  currency  problem? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  may  say  in  answer 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
that  it  was  touched  upon  but  not  fully 
explored. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  is  missing  out  on  a  multi- 
million-dollar gain  In  its  balance-of- 
payments  position  simply  because  the 
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Johnson  administration  has  dragged  its 
feet  in  utilizing  the  tourist-dollar  ex- 
change program  approved  4  years  ago. 

Under  the  program,  our  citizens  en- 
tering a  foreign  country  can  exchange 
their  dollars  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  for 
equal  value  in  U.S.-owned  local  cui-ren- 
cies.  The  currencies  are  acquired  when 
the  United  States  ships  surplus  farm 
commodities  overseas  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  exchange  keeps 
tourist  dollars  spent  abroad  from  becom- 
ing a  claim  on  our  gold  supply.  Every 
dollar  exchanged  is  a  clear  dollar  gain 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Despite  our  critical  gold  situation,  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  program  has 
been  utilized  to  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
its  potential.  It  has  been  almost  totally 
neglected  since  the  program  was  author- 
ized in  1961.  I  have  tried  repeatedly — 
and  with  little  success — during  the  past 
4  years  to  get  the  administration  to  pro- 
mote this  program.  Our  officials  seem 
to  be  more  concerned  about  the  currency 
problems  of  other  countries  than  our 
own. 

The  program  has  been  accepted  by  30 
different  countries,  but  to  date  the  ad- 
ministration has  placed  it  in  operation  in 
only  two — Egypt  and  Israel — and  there 
on  a  very  small  scale.  The  mechanics 
for  the  program  may  soon  be  established 
in  a  third  country,  India. 

Here  are  the  countries  which  have  ap- 
proved the  tourist-dollar  program,  but 
where  the  Johnson  administration  has 
not  acted  to  implement  it:  Turkey, 
Greece.  SjTian  Arab  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Iran,  Guinea,  Morocco,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Taiwan,  Ceylon,  Tunisia,  Korea,  Viet- 
nam. Paraguay,  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Cyprus, 
Senegal,  Congo,  Jordan,  Iceland,  Peru, 
Ivory  Coast.  Philippines,  Colombia,  Da- 
homey. Obviously.  U.S.  travel  to  some 
of  these  countries  is  small,  but  even  the 
most  remote  nation  gets  a  U.S.  visitor 
once  in  awhile. 

The  tourist  dollar  program  is  identified 
in  Public  Law  480  as  subsection  (s) ,  sec- 
tion 104,  of  title  I.  Subsection  (t)  was 
added  last  year  to  broaden  this  provision 
to  include  U.S.  travelers  who  do  not 
qualify  as  tourists. 

Under  title  I  agreements,  a  portion  of 
the  currency  proceeds  is  set  aside  for 
specified  U.S.  uses  within  the  recipient 
country.  Among  the  uses  which  may  be 
specified  is  the  program  for  tourist  dollar 
exchange.  The  portion  of  currency  set 
aside  for  U.S.  uses  varies  from  one  agree- 
ment to  another. 

In  my  opinion  our  negotiators  have  not 
driven  hard  enough  bargains,  but  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  the  percentage  set 
aside  for  U.S.  uses  has  been  rising  sharply 
in  recent  agreements,  and  now  averages 
well  over  20  percent. 

In  analyzing  title  I  agreement  details, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  several 
claims,  in  addition  to  tourist-dollar  ex- 
change, are  made  on  the  currency  set 
aside  for  U.S.  uses.  Among  these  are 
embassy  expenses,  cost  of  U.S.  military 
security  programs  within  the  country, 
and  so  forth. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  the  poten- 
tial for  tourist-dollar  exchange  under 
these  agreements  is  tremendous. 

The  total  value  of  the  agreements 
comes  to  $2.4  billion.    Of  this  an  average 


of  over  20  percent  was  set  aside  for  U.S. 
uses.  Twenty  percent  of  $2.4  billion  is 
$480  million. 

Without  doubt,  the  administration  has 
been  passing  up  a  multimillion-dollar  op- 
portunity to  ease  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  title  I  trans- 
actions, under  which  $2.4  billion  worth  of 
American  farm  commodities  were  vir- 
tually donated  abroad,  to  date  only  $87,- 
837  worth  of  local  currencies  have  been 
exchanged. 

Some  credit  to  the  tourist  dollar  pro- 
vision must  be  given  the  Yugoslavian 
agreement  for  conversion  into  dollars — 
over  a  period  of  time — of  $250,000  in  local 
currencies. 

However,  the  actual  exchange  of  local 
currencies  for  tourist  dollars  to  date  is 
the  meager  $87,837. 

Why  has  it  not  been  greater?  First 
of  all,  the  administration  has  not  even 
seen  fit  to  set  up  the  mechanics  for  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  in  27  of  the  30 
countries  which  have  approved  it. 

Secondly,  the  adminstration  has  not 
adequately  promoted  the  program  where 
it  is  established. 

In  the  two  lone  countries  where  it  is 
in  operation,  Egypt  and  Israel,  only  a 
trifling  amount  of  publicity,  until  very 
recently,  has  been  given  to  the  program. 
Little  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  it 
to  U.S.  citizens  heading  for  those  two 
countries,  much  less  sell  it  to  them. 

Publicity  leaflets  should  be  included 
as  a  matter  of  routine  in  correspondence 
about  passports.  They  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  U.S.  citizens  boarding  ships 
or  planes  bound  for  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Why  cannot  just  a  little  of  the  vast 
propaganda  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  used  to  promote  the 
tourist-dollar  program?  Such  promo- 
tion would  pay  off  handsomely  and 
quickly  in  easing  our  gold  crisis. 

Most  U.S.  citizens,  given  the  informa- 
tion, will  cooperate  with  the  tourist- 
dollar  progi-am,  simply  as  a  patriotic 
assist  to  their  own  country.  However, 
to  secure  maximum  interest  and  co- 
operation, I  propose  that  tourists  who 
do  cooperate  be  given  the  privilege  of 
bringing  back  home  up  to  $500  in  mer- 
chandise duty  free.  The  present  Imiit  is 
$100,  and  a  proposal  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  cut  this  to  $50.  By  permit- 
ting those  utilizing  the  tourist-dollar  ex- 
change program  to  go  to  the  old  maxi- 
mum of  $500  full  cooperation  would  be 
assured. 

Six  countries  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  accept  the  program.  They  are  Paki- 
stan, Finland,  Indonesia,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, Burma, 

In  addition,  some  countries  have  acted 
both  ways — accepting  the  tourist -dollar 
provision  in  some  agreements,  refusing  it 
in  others. 

Our  negotiators  may  have  tried  to  in- 
clude the  provision  in  all  agreements  but 
obviously  did  not  try  hard  enough.  All 
told,  agreements  totaling  $1.58  billion 
excluded  the  tourist-dollar  program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  British  are 
going  to  touch  up  this  fund  for  another 
billion  dollars  in  order  to  prop  up  the 
pound  sterling? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man understood  me  correctly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  only  about  4 
months  ago  that  they  negotiated  a  loan 
from  a  few  covmtries,  with  the  United 
States  putting  up  the  big  end  of  $3  bil- 
lion, a  so-called  loan  to  prop  up  the 
pound  sterling.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  there  is  any  way  the  pound  sterling 
can  be  kept  from  collapsing,  or  are  we 
going  to  continue  to  pay  the  big  end  of 
all  these  deals  to  take  care  of  the  pound 
sterling? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  are  not  putting 
up  the  big  end.  We  are  putting  up  a 
minority  percentage  of  the  funds  being 
used  to  prop  up  the  pound  sterling.  I 
believe  it  is  felt  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  nations  who  are  members  of  the 
fund  to  keep  the  pound  sterling  a  stable 
currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  putting  in  a 
greater  amount.  If  this  increase  is  voted 
today,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be,  but  if  it 
is  American  taxpayers  will  be  committed 
to  another  billion  dollars,  and  a  total  of 
$5  billion.  That  is  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  total  of  S21  billion  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  countries  meet  their  quotas,  which 
they  probably  will  not  do.  So  we  are 
certainly  carrying  the  preponderance  of 
this  international  financing  as  one  na- 
tion out  of  102. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Sixteen  billion  dol- 
lars of  the  proposed  quotas  j'ould  be  put 
up  by  other  nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  are  one  nation 
out  of  102.  So  the  preponderance  of  this 
load  is  being  carried  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  an- 
swered the  gentleman  correctly.  We  feel 
several  nations  should  be  putting  up 
more  than  the  25-percent  quota  at  tliis 
time.  Many  of  the  smaller  nations  have 
gone  beyond  the  25  percent.  There  is 
good  cooperation,  good  general  coopera- 
tion in  this  field.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tives are  working,  I  am  sure,  to  getting 
better  percentages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  noticed  in  the  paper 
this  morning  a  story  attributed  to  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Perhaps  the  gentleman  will  be 
able  to  identify  him.  He  is  proposing 
legislation  to  reduce  the  S3 18  billion  na- 
tional debt  by  10  percent.  This  Member 
of  the  House  would  reduce  the  debt  by 
the  expedient  of  transferring  $30  billion 
in  interest-bearing  Government  securi- 
ties from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
the  Treasury. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  way  by  which, 
instead  of  authorizing  $1,035  million  of 
new  money,  we  could  not  somehow  fi- 
nance it  out  of  our  debt.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  a  gimmick  of  that  kind 
along  with  some  fancy  footwork  could  be 
used  in  the  financing  of  the  fund  by  this 
country? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  proposal  which  I  made  in 
introducing  a  bill  yesterday  as  a  gimmick. 
I  just  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 
The  American  people  have  a  hard  enough 
time  paying  their  debts  once.  These  $30 
billion  of  bonds  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  been  paid  one  time  with 
good  American  currency.  No  one  can 
oppose  this  bill  without  saying  we  should 
pay  our  debts  twice.  I  am  only  asking 
for  the  cancellation  of  those  bonds  that 
have  been  paid  for  once. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss]  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  that  we 
enact  H.R.  6497,  the  bill  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  quota  of  the  United  States.  The 
Fund  proved  its  value  as  an  institution 
for  promoting  international  monetary 
stabilitv  through  its  mediiun-term 
credit  facilities,  it  rules  for  international 
financial  conduct  to  which  members 
adhere,  and  the  expert  advice  it  makes 
available  to  members.  An  increase  in 
the  quota  of  the  United  States,  along 
with  parallel  increases  in  the  quotas  of 
the  other  member  countries,  would 
strengthen  the  Fund.  This  would  bene- 
fit all  countries  and,  in  partictUar,  the 
United  States,  which  has  made  use  of  the 
Fund's  resources  to  conserve  our  gold 
reserves.  My  only  reservation  about  the 
bill  is  that  the  Fund's  quotas  should  be 
increased  even  more  than  is  proposed, 
and  that  other  countries  are  not  fairly 
meeting  their  responsibilities  for  con- 
tributing to  international  monetary 
stability.  But  we  should  clearly  enact 
the  bill  now  before  us,  even  if  some  of 
us  feel  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
"5t  is  better  to  go  some  distance  down  the 
,^oad  of  improvement  than  not  to  go  at 
■    all. 

I  begin  by  considering  a  number  of 
questions  that  Members  may  have  con- 
cernmg  the  proposed  legislation: 

I.  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
QUOTA  INCREASE  ON  OUR  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS? 

The  increase  will  have  no  direct  effect 
on  the  balance  of  payments  at  all.  Our 
proposed  quota  increase  is  $1,035  million, 
of  which  one  quarter,  or  $258.75  million, 
will  be  paid  in  gold.  The  rest  is  to  be 
paid  in  dollars  through  the  device  of  a 
letter  of  credit.  The  gold  payment  does 
not  increase  om-  bal£ince-of-payments 
deficit,  because  it  is  exactly  offset  by  an 
increase  in  om*  automatic  drawing  rights 
at  the  Fund.  It  is  as  if  we  were  deposit- 
ing cash  at  the  bank  and  receiving  in 
return  the  right  to  draw  on  that  cash 
when  we  choose  to.  The  payment  of 
dollars  to  the  Fund  through  a  letter  of 
credit  also  will  not  increase  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  because  expendi- 
tures under  the  letter  of  credit  are  not 
expected  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

So  increasing  our  quota  will  have  no 
direct  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  increasing  the  Fund's  quotas 
will  help  us  indirectly  to  reduce  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.    In  the  past. 


an  important  component  of  our  deficits 
has  been  the  outflow  of  speculative 
short-term  capital,  motivated  by  the  fear 
that  we  might  be  forced  into  a  devalua- 
tion. Increasing  the  Fund's  quotas  will 
enlarge  the  resources  available  to  all 
members,  including  the  United  States,  to 
defend  the  value  of  their  currencies. 
This  will  discourage  speculation  and  re- 
duce the  drain  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  short-term  capital  move- 
ments. 

II.  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
QUOTA   INCREASES    ON    OUR   GOLD   RESERVES? 

Under  the  Fund's  rules,  we  are  re- 
quired to  pay  in  gold  $258.75  million, 
one-quarter  of  our  total  quota  increase. 
Our  gold  reserves  will  go  down  by  this 
amount,  but  when  we  pay  this  gold  to  the 
Fund  our  automatic  drawing  rights  in- 
crease by  the  amount  of  the  payment. 
We  count  these  automatic  rights  as  part 
of  our  international  reserves,  so  paying 
the  necessary  gold  to  the  Fund  leaves  the 
total  of  our  reserves  unchanged. 

However,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  small 
reduction  in  our  reserves  not  compen- 
sated for  by  an  increase  in  automatic 
di-awing  rights.    This  possibility  arises 
because  some  of  the  other  countries,  in 
paying  their  increased  quotas  into  the 
Fund,  will  want  to  use  gold  bought  from 
us  rather  than  gold  drawn  from  their 
own  stocks.    The  Fund  has  anticipated 
this,  and  it  has  proposed  two  techniques 
to  minimize  the  reduction  of  our  re- 
serves.   The  essence  of  these  techniques 
is  that  the  Fund  proposes  to  lend  $150 
million  in  gold  to  member  countries  who 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  draw  down 
their  own  gold  holdings;  and  to  minimize 
the  drain  on  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  two  reserve  currency  countries,  the 
Fund  proposes  to  deposit  $350  million 
with  these  countries  in  such  a  way  that 
the  $350  million  can  be  counted  as  re- 
sei-\'es  at  the  same  time  by  the  Fund 
and  by  the  countries  concerned.    For- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
stated    that    without    these    techniques 
"the  United  States  might  have  lost  as 
much  as  $800  to  $1,100  million  in  gold 
from  the  proposed  quota  increases.    In- 
stead, these  provisions  are  expected  to 
hold  our  net  loss  of  gold  from  sales  to 
other  nations  for  IMF  payments  to  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  $25  to  $45  million." 
To  sum  up  the  effects  on  our  gold  re- 
serves, payment  of  one-quarter  of  our 
quota  increase  in  gold  will  cost  our  gold 
reserves  $258.75  million,  but  this  will  be 
offset  by  an  increase  of  like  amount  in 
our     automatic    drawing    rights.    Our 
total  reserves,  therefore,  will  not  be  re- 
duced when  we  pay  our  own  quota  in- 
crease into  the  Fund.    But  other  coun- 
tries will  buy  gold  from  us  to  meet  their 
own  obligations  to  pay   gold  into  the 
Fund,  and  this  is  expected  to  drain  our 
gold  reserves  by  $25  to  $45  million  after 
special  offsetting  techniques  are  carried 
through  by  the  Fund. 

But  this  net  loss  of  $25  to  $45  million, 
a  very  modest  amount,  must  be  compared 
with  the  amount  we  would  probably  have 
lost  if  Fund  quotas  were  not  increased. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  enlarg- 
ing the  Fund's  resources  through  the  pro- 
posed quota  increases  will  reduce  specu- 


lation against  the  dollar  by  enhancing 
confidence  that  existing  exchange  rates 
will  be  maintained.  As  a  result,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  probably  be  im- 
proved each  year  by  more  than  the  $25 
to  $45  million  of  gold  under  discussion, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  keep  gold  in  our 
reserves  which  we  would  otherwise  have 
lost.  In  effect,  the  $25  to  $45  million 
of  net  gold  loss  can  be  regarded  as  an 
investment  which,  over  the  years,  will 
save  us  many  times  that  amount  in  gold. 

III.   WHAT    WU-L   BE  THE   IMPACT   OF  THE    QUOTA 
INCREASF.  ON  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET? 

Of  the  $1,035  million  quota  increase 
proposed  for  the  United  States,  only  the 
gold  portion,  $258.75  million,  will  be  a 
budget  expenditure  within  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  remaining  portion  of 
our  quota  increase,  $776.25  million,  will 
be  paid  in  the  foim  of  a  letter  of  credit. 
Only  if  and  when  the  Fund  draws  on 
the  letter  of  credit  will  we  incur  a  budget 
expenditure.  The  Fund  now  holds  about 
$3,350  million  of  oiu:  currency  and  it  will 
use  all  of  that  before  drawing  on  the 
new  letter  of  credit.  Moreover,  the  Fund 
has  sharply  curtailed  its  use  of  dollars 
while  we  have  a  balance-of -payment  def- 
icit. These  considerations  led  former 
Secretary  Dillon  to  conclude  that  "ex- 
penditures against  this  $776  million  por- 
tion are  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  fore- 
seeable future." 

The  administration  has  already  made 
provision  for  paying  $258.75  million  in 
gold  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1965. 

IV.  WHY  IS  A  QUOTA  INCREASE  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO 

THE  UNITED  STATES? 

In  a  nutshell,  our  total  borrowing 
rights  will  increase  by  more  than  the 
full  amount  of  our  quota  increase,  while 
we  are  only  required  to  pay  a  quarter 
of  this  increase  in  gold;  the  rest  is  in 
dollars.  In  effect,  for  every  dollar  of 
gold  we  pay  in,  we  increase  our  borrow- 
ing rights  at  the  Fvmd  by  $5.  One  of 
those  $5  represents  an  increase  in  our 
automatic  borrowing  rights,  which  off- 
sets the  reduction  in  our  gold  stock  and 
prevents  the  transaction  from  reducing 
our  reserves.  This  5-for-l  exchange  is 
a  good  deal  for  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  the  quota  increases  of 
other  countries  will  result  in  larger  hold- 
ings by  the  Fund  of  the  convertible  cur- 
rencies that  we  might  wish  to  borrow  at 
some  future  time. 

V.  WHAT   DOES   THE  UNITED  STATES    GET  OUT   OF 

BEING    A    MEMBER    OF    THE    FUND? 

The  advantages  to  us  have  been  and 
are  substantial: 

First.  The  Fund  has  been  a  major 
force  in  maintaining  a  stable  and  liberal 
climate  for  international  transactions 
involving  goods,  services,  and  capital.  It 
has  helped  to  reduce  or  eliminate  bilat- 
eralism and  barter  in  trade;  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  sharply  curtailing  multiple  ex- 
change rate  practices  which  were  partic- 
ularly detrimental  to  American  export- 
ers; it  has  brought  about  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  use  by  other  countries  of 
foreign  exchange  restrictions;  it  has 
aided  in  doing  away  with  the  competitive 
depreciation  of  exchange  rates;  it  has 
made  its  resources  available  to  promote 
exchange  stability  and  thus  to  reduce 
uncertainties  that  discourage  interna- 
tional commerce  and  finance;  and  it  has 
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provided  valuable  technical  advice  to 
countries  which  might  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  accept  such  advice  if  it  came  from 
another  country'  rather  than  a  multilat- 
eral institution  highly  regarded  for  its 
impartiality  and  technical  competence. 

We  have  only  to  think  of  the  chaos  of 
the  interwar  years — the  exchange  re- 
strictions, competitive  devaluations,  bar- 
ter deals,  quantitative  restrictions,  and 
other  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  trade  poli- 
cies— to  realize  what  a  long  way  we  have 
come  since  then.  This  progress  is  in 
larg^part  attributable  to  the  existence 
of  the  IMF. 

Second.  The  Fund  has  helped  us  to  fi- 
nance our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
In  the  years  before  our  own  balance-of- 
payment  problem  became  serious,  the 
Fund  relied  largely  on  its  dollar  holdings 
in  providing  credit  to  other  countries. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  built  up  a 
strong  creditor  position  with  the  Fimd. 
Then,  when  our  deficit  became  trouble- 
some and  other  countries  earned  more 
dollars  than  they  cared  to  hold,  the  Fund 
was  able  to  absorb  more  than  $1  billion 
through  repayments  by  the  countries 
which  had  borrowed  in  earlier  years. 
Thus,  the  Fund  financed  more  than  $1 
billion  of  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit and  reduced  the  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves. 

Third.  The  Fund's  investments  in  the 
United  States  have  increased  our  gold 
reserves  by  $800  million.  In  1956.  1958 
and  1960,  the  Fund  sold  us  a  combined 
total  of  $800  million  of  gold  in  return  for 
income-earning  U.S.  Treasury  bills  and 
short-term  notes. 

Fourth.  The  Fund  has  enabled  us  to 
reduce  our  gold  losses.  The  United 
States  began  to  make  modest  drawings 
on  the  Fund  in  1963  to  prevent  gold 
losses  when  other  members  wished  to 
repurchase  their  currencies  from  the 
Fund.  In  that  year,  the  Fund's  holdings 
of  dollars  reached  such  a  high  level  that 
it  could  not  accept  additional  dollars 
through  repayments  by  other  countries. 
Countries  obliged  to  make  repayments  to 
the  Fund  would  normally  have  sold  dol- 
lars to  us  for  gold  and  then  used  the  gold 
to  repay  the  Fund.  To  avoid  this  drain 
on  our  gold  reserves,  we  drew  currencies 
from  the  Fund  which  the  F\md  could 
accept  in  repayment,  and  then  sold  these 
currencies  to  countries  holding  dollars 
v.hich  they  ^^ished  to  use  in  repayment. 
In  this  complicated  manner,  we  con- 
verted what  would  have  been  a  loss  of 
our  gold  into  an  obligation  to  repurchase 
dollars  from  the  Fund  within  a  period  of 
3  to  5  years. 

VI.    WHY    ARE    QUOTA    INCREASES    NECESSARY    AT 
THIS  TIME? 

There  are  two  main  reasons: 
First.  The    Fund's    usable    resources 
have  been  depleted,  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing demands  on  the  Fund  by  the  United 
States  and  other  large  countries. 

To  promote  international  monetary 
stability,  the  Fund  discourages  drawings 
in  the  currencies  of  countries  with 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  If  the 
Fund  were  to  lend  out  large  amounts  of 
dollars  while  we  are  in  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit,  most  of  these  dollars  would 
ultimately  accrue  to  the  surplus  coun- 
tries who  would  use  them  in  part  to  buy 


our  gold.  To  prevent  this,  the  Fund  has 
limited  the  availability  of  dollars  and 
increasingly  provided  the  currencies  of 
Western  European  countries  with 
balance-of-payments  surpluses.  As  a 
consequence,  the  F\ind's  holdings  of  the 
major  convertible  currencies,  other  than 
dollars  and  pounds  sterling,  declined  by 
more  than  $1  billion  since  1959  and 
reached  the  relatively  low  level  of  $1.8 
billion  at  the  end  of  1964. 

During  this  same  period,  the  larger 
countries,  including  the  United  King- 
dom, Italy,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  have  made  increasing  use  of  the 
Fund.  I  have  already  referred  to  U.S. 
drawings  on  the  Fund  to  reduce  gold 
losses. 

The  proposed  increases  in  Fund  quotas 
would  add  about  $1  billion  to  the  Fund's 
holdings  of  the  currencies  now  being 
used  in  drawings  and  another  $1  billion 
to  its  holding  of  gold.  These  currencies 
will  substantially  strengthen  the  Fund's 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
it.  With  U.S.  borrowing  rights  increased 
through  our  larger  quota,  this  will  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  us  should  we  wish 
to  draw  larger  amounts  from  the  Fund. 

Second.  The  Fund's  quotas  should  be 
increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  international  economy.  As  inter- 
national transactions  increase,  so  does 
the  likelihood  of  sizable  fluctuations  in 
international  payments.  World  trade 
has  grown  more  than  50  percent  since 
1959  when  Fund  quotas  were  last  in- 
creased. Capital  flows  have  also  in- 
creased substantially  since  that  time. 
The  Fund  should  be  equipped  with  larger 
resources,  and  members  should  have 
larger  drawing  rights,  to  deal  with  the 
increased  medium-term  imbalances 
which  are  nonnally  associated  with  an 
expansion  in  the  world  economy  of  this 
magnitude. 

VII.    QUOTA    INCREASES    SHOULD    BE    LARGER 

The  case  for  the  legislation  before  us 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  enactment. 
The  major  criticism  that  can  be  directed 
against  it  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  In  the  years  to  come,  the 
Fund's  importance  as  a  supplier  of  in- 
ternational credit  will  necessarily  grow. 
But  the  proposed  quota  increases  do  not 
sufficiently  equip  it  for  the  future.  S'nce 
1953,  roughly  half  of  the  increase  in  in- 
ternational liquidity  was  caused  by  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficits,  which  con- 
tributed dollars  to  the  reserves  of  other 
countries.  We  are  now  determined  to 
bring  these  deficits  to  a  halt.  But  this 
means  that  alternative  methods  must  be 
devised  to  fill  the  liquidity  gap  which 
would  otherwise  arise  when  the  outflow 
of  dollars  ceases. 

The  proposed  Fund  quota  increases 
will  not  adequately  contribute  to  filling 
this  gap.  The  total  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases is  only  about  $5  billion,  the  same 
as  the  last  general  quota  increase  in 
1959.  This  just  barely  enables  the  Fund 
to  maintain  its  relative  position  in  the 
expanded  international  economy.  But 
this  role  should  be  increased,  not  simply 
maintained,  in  view  of  the  declining  con- 
tribution which  dollars  can  be  expected 
to  make  to  international  liquidity. 

Moreover,  larger  quota  increases  would 
have    been    desirable    to    add    bigger 


amounts  to  the  Fund's  holdings  of  the 
currencies  now  used  in  drawings.  I  said 
earlier  that  these  holdings  had  declined 
by  more  than  $1  billion  since  1959.  The 
proposed  quota  increases  would  restore 
these  holdings  to  the  1959  level.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
to  be  back  where  we  were  6  years  ago. 
We  would  be  better  off  with  larger  quotas 
that  increased  the  Fund's  holdings  of 
these  currencies  more  substantially. 

VIII.  THE  CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN  CODNTBIES 
SHOULD  CONTRIBUTE  MORE  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
LIQUIDITY 

While  a  general  quota  increase  of  25 
percent  is  proposed  for  all  Fund  mem- 
ers,  additional,  special  quota  increases 
have  been  recommended  for  16  countries 
whose  economic  positions  have  improved 
more  than  the  average  since  quotas  were 
last  increased  In  1959.  France  is  con- 
spicuously absent  from  this  list  of  16, 
despite  the  very  substantial  gains  in  her 
financial  capacities.  It  does  not  seem 
equitable  that  France  and  the  United 
States  should  both  have  the  same  per- 
centage quota  increases  when  French  re- 
serves have  increased  more  than  tenfold 
since  1948  while  our  own  reserves  de- 
clined by  35  percent  during  the  same 
period.  The  French  Executive  Director 
of  the  Fund  even  voted  against  the  25- 
percent  general  increase  in  quotas,  be- 
cause Prance  disapproved  of  the  special 
techniques  to  minimize  the  gold  losses 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  France,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  alone,  has  reduced  in- 
ternational reserves  by  $300  million 
through  her  conversion  of  dollars  into 
gold.  With  friends  like  France,  who 
needs  enemies? 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium  should 
also  have  accepted  special  quota  in- 
creases. Both  are  limiting  their  con- 
tributions to  the  25-percent  ueneral  in- 
crease, yet  the  reserves  of  the  Nether- 
lands have  increased  sevenfold  since  1948 
and  those  of  Belgium,  which  were  already 
relatively  high  in  1948,  have  more  than 
doubled.  More  could  have  been  expected 
of  both  of  these  countries. 

A  number  of  countries  for  which  spe- 
cial quota  increases  have  been  proposed 
should  do  even  more.  The  case  of  Ger- 
many is  especially  striking.  Germany's 
international  reserves  are  today  nearly 
$8  billion,  second  only  to  our  own.  and 
27  times  higher  than  in  1948.  Germany 
could  readily  accept  a  larger  special  in- 
crease than  is  being  recommended  for 
her. 

The  countries  I  have  named  are  not  the 
only  ones  whose  contributions  could  more 
realistically  be  tailored  to  their  improved 
positions.  Others,  too.  should  accept 
special  quota  increases  and  some  of  those 
who  are  already  doing  so  should  contrib- 
ute more  than  is  now  scheduled. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banlc- 
ing  and  Currency  on  the  bill  before  us 
stated  in  this  connection: 

Had  the  United  States,  In  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  Second  World  War, 
adopted  the  same  niggardly  posture  now  as- 
sumed by  several  of  the  countries  to  whom 
It  then  contributed  so  generously,  the  ^^'^^' 
heralded  economic  miracle  of  Europe  would 
have  remained  a  mere  dream  instead  of  be- 
coming a  reality. 
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WE    NEED    A    NEW    STANDARD    TO    JUDGE    THE 
ADEQUACY    OF    QUOTAS 

Until  recently,  a  formula  negotiated 
at  the  1944  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
was  the  basic  statistical  yardstick  for 


determining  quotas  for  new  members. 
But  reliance  on  this  formula  has  dimin- 
ished, and  no  substitute  for  it  appears  to 
have  been  developed.  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table 


submitted  by  the  Treasury  showing 
present  quotas,  quotas  as  increased  under 
the  first  and  second  resolution,  and 
quotas  calculated  according  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  formula: 


Present  ,uota.,  quotas  as  increased  under  the  1st  and  the  2d  resolution,  and  quotas  calculated  according  to  the  Bretton  Woods  formula 

|In  millions  of  D.S.  dollar?)  


Country 


Present 
fjuotri  1 


Quota  as  lncre:ised        Urctlon  Woods 
under  formula  calculations 


Kcso-         Reso- 
lution I  <   lution  II 


Quota  ns  increased        Bretton  Woods 
under  formula  calculations 


The  Ten-  ,   . 

Tnitcl  Sti.'»-'< * 

Initi'il  Kinf'lom -i  1 

Franff     -  -,  •.. :■" 

i.eriiiiuv,   Kfderal  Keput^ 

licot 

r;w:ida - 

Italv 

Japan      - 

Sit'icrlands 

lifluJum 

I,ii\(>!iih(mru 

5«eilen 

Total .I'^ns 


$60.000,0O()  or  more,  excluding 
theTMi: 

India  .  

China..     - 

.\a'^triilia 

\rpenlina - 

Bra7.il - 

Mexic<» - 

Indonesia ■ 

Pakistan - 

.=;outh  .Mrica 

Spain.        - ■ 

Vcnfznela..    

licnrnjifk.       

NcA- Zealand.. 

United  .\rah  RepuV>Uc.. 

Ynco'lavia 

Chile.. 


Country 


$30,000,000  to  $59.000.000— Con. 

Sud.in -  -  - 

Peru 

Hurina 

.«^ri:in  Arab  Rcpui.lic 

L'ru?uay 


Total. 


Colombia 

Malaysia .-- 

N'orway 

Turkey 

Thailand 

.\u>-'ria.     

Philppincs.. 

Saudi  .\rabia 

Iran 

Ceylon.. — 

.\lperia.. 

Greer* 

Portugal 


Total 

$30,0CO,OO()  to  S50,0OC.0OO: 

p-inland 

Ghana.. 


Iraq. 

-Morocco 

ItlicI - -. 

Kux-iit - 

Nigeria 

>ener-l 

M.ili 

.Mauritania 

Congo.  Democratic  Rcpu' 

lie  of - 

Ireland 


f,m.  no 

750 

.'.iO.  (10 

090 

400. 00 

,',no 

asti.no 

3.50 

2W).()0 

3.50 

IM.  IK) 

•225 

lOi.OO 

■-'07 

1-0.00 

1H8 

\:m.  00 

188 

1.10.  00 

\h>i 

\U).  00 

It* 

YM\.  00 

\m 

VJ.S.  00 

V- 

120.00 

i.-o 

120.  (Kl 

1.50 

I'HI.MI 

1            125 

IfK).  fiO 

!            125 

100.00 

1             125 

100.  ai 

;        125 

Ml.  00 

i              10>> 

T'«.  00 

1               95 

7.-1.00 

i           w 

75.00 

1          ^\ 

V2.no 

\             M) 

TO.  flO 

88 

f.2.00 

78 

f.n.  00 

75 

(iO.OO 

75 

W).  00 

75 

.  t;io.  rif) 

3.  S<lfi 

.57. 00 

1             72 

.55. 00 

1             «» 

r.:<  no 

!          t;« 

'•1.  .50 

fW 

.5.J.  00 

1             fi3 

.50.00 

.3 

•Vl.OC 

63 

2.5.00 

32 

l3.fKI 

'' 

7.50 

10 

200 
2.50 

250 


1.50 


175 
110 

125 


100 


117 

211. 

20S. 

207. 

195. 

10-;. 
99.7 

109.3 
91.  r, 
79.0 

149.0 

K.O.  5 

100.  1 


191.0 
W.S 
64.3 
90.1 
.50.  S 

125. 2 
79.fi 
M.4 


234. 

422. 

417. 

415. 

391. 

212. 

199.4 

218.6 

183.2 

1.58.0 

298.0 

:«1.0 

2o;k2 

1.'9. 4 
382. 0 
\fr,.  0 
106.6 
ltsO.2 
101.6 
250.4 
159.2 
108.8 


■.Oi  10,000  to  $-29,000.000- 
Dominican  Republic. 

Kenya 

Tanzania - 

Uganda 

.Mphanistan 

Bolivia 

Burundi - 

Rwanda 

Tunisia 

Vietnam 

rostii  Rica 

Ecuador  

El  .Salvador 

(jUdteniala 

Jamaica -- 

Trinidad  and  Tol)ago. 

Korea 

Cameroon 

Ethiopia 

Guinea 

Honduri? 

Ivory  Coast 

Libva — 

Malagasy  Republic. . . 


Total. 


Up 


'4.371.3       '8,742.6 


125 


45 
45 


00 
00 


57 
57 


::::::] 


80 


142.2 
49.8 
.52.5 
.53.7  I 
til.O  I 
57.fi 
79.3 

26.8 


46.1 
79.9 


•284.4 

99  6 
1'.5.  0 
l'C.4 
VS-i  2 

iu5.} 
ij'i.e 

.^3.e 


92.2 
ISO.  8 


to  ?15,000.000: 

Cyprus • 

Haiti -■ 

Iceland 

Jordan 

Liljeria 

Nicaragua — 

Panama -- 

Piiraguay 

Sierra  Leone - 

Somalia 

Togo ......... 

Central  .\frican  Republic. 

Chad - 

Congo  I  Brazzaville) 

Dahomey - 

f«al>on 

Lao? 

Nepal 

Niger 

Upper  Volta 

Lebanon 


Total 

Grand  total. 


16.092.75  1      20,176,    •  21. 046   » 20. 365. 7  j  «  40. 731. 4 


I 


'  guoUis  in  cfTect  on  Feb.  26,  1965.  or  the  maximum  quotas  to  ^^'^h  members  to^^^^^ 
consent  imder  resolutions  adopted  by  or  submitted  to  the  Roiird  of  Oo\ernors  belore 

*PrL*nt  quotas  increased  by  25  percent  and  rounded  according  to  the  following 
formula:  amotmts  below  5*00,000.000  rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  ^1^.000. 
amounts  of  SSOO.OOO.OOO  or  more  rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $5,000,000. 


•  No  calculations  were  n.ade  for  China,  because  the  available  data  for  that  country 
''?  Kofquotas  as  increased  under  both  resolutions:  l.e  total  of  col.  (2)  plus  excess 
of  quotas  in  col.  (3)  over  the  corresponding  quotas  m  col.  (2). 


If  we  apply  this  formula  and  adjust 
its  results  proportionately  to  the  total 
quotas  which  follow  from  the  current 
proposals,  we  get  a  striking  impression 
of  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  lead- 
ing financial  countries  are  falling  short 
of  meeting  their  responsibilities.  On  th's 
proportional  basis,  the  quotas  of  most  of 
the  group  of  10,  including  the  United 
States,  will  after  the  proposed  increases 
be  in  the  range  of  78  to  96  percent  of  the 
amounts  called  for  by  the  adjusted  for- 
mula.   But  the  average  quota  for  the 


other  91  members  of  the  Fund  will  be 
about  132  percent  of  the  comparable 
statistical  calculation.  If  the  quotas 
of  all  the  group  of  10  countries  were,  as 
a  minimum,  raised  to  a  point  comparable 
to  those  of  the  other  91  countries,  these 
10  major  industrial  countries  would  re- 
quire aggregate  quota  increases  of  some 
S5  6  billion  beyond  the  increases  now 
proposed,  of  which  about  half,  close  to 
$3  billion,  would  be  by  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.    This  figure  of  nearly  $3  bil- 


lion gives  some  indication  of  what  the 
group  of  10  countries,  other  than  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom, 
might  have  fairly  contributed  according 
to  the  yardstick  appUed  on  earher  oc- 
casions, in  addition  to  what  is  actually 
proposed  for  them.  Obviously,  such  a 
contribution,  if  made,  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  Fund's  resources. 

I  think  that  we  badly  need  to  amve  at 
a  new  yardstick  or  standard  of  equity, 
so  that  we  can  measure  whether  or  not 
countries  are  doing  their  fair  share  and. 
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if  they  are  not.  by  how  much  they  are 
falling  short.  Of  course,  we  can  never 
operate  with  a  mechanical  formula  as  our 
only  guide.  But  such  a  formula  is  a  very 
useful  starting:  point.  I  should  think 
that  a  new  formula  would  give  greater 
weight  to  the  size  of  countries'  resen-es 
than  did  the  Bretton  Woods  formula, 
since  the  correction  of  international  im- 
balances through  exchange  rate  adjust- 
ments has  not  occurred  to  the  extent 
contemplated  when  the  Fund  was  estab- 
lished. The  result  has  been  that  adjust- 
ment to  imbalances  has  taken  longer  and 
the  size  of  resenes  available  to  finance 
such  imbalances  has  assumed  greater 
importance. 

X.  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  REESTABI ISH  ITS 
POSITION  OF  LE.\DERSHIP  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY    MATTERS 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  tendency  in  general,  and  in  this 
round  of  quota  increases  in  particular, 
to  paper  over  disagreements  and  to  water 
down  agreements  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  what  everybody  will 
agree  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
carried  the  quest  for  universal  or  near- 
universal  agreements  too  far. 

I  asked  former  Secretary  Dillon,  when 
he  testified  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
whether  he  had  any  reason  to  believe 
that  any  member  countries  of  the  IMF 
will  not  agree  to  accept  their  proposed 


sections  of  the  report  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  of  my  remarks: 
The  Need  To  Build  Now  for  the  Future 
Growth  and  Stability  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  System 
Quota  increases  alone  could,  in  principle, 
meet  any  foreseeable  demands  for  liquidity, 
provided  they  were  large  enough.  But  In 
practice,  it  is  not  realistic  to  rely  exclusively 
on  quota  increases  for  meeting  liquidity 
needs.  The  enlargement  of  present  quotas 
by  some  $5  billion  and  the  replenishment  of 
the  convertible  currencies  most  used  in  the 
Fund's  lending  operations  go  some  distance 
toward  meeting  present  needs.  However,  as 
the  United  States  eliminates  its  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  shuts  off  the  flow  of 
dollars  into  the  reserves  of  other  countries, 
the  world  may  quickly  feel  the  pinch  of  a 
liquidity  shortage. 

The  committee,  therefore,  virges  the  admin- 
istration, in  consultation  with  our  free  world 
partners,  to  develop  an  effective  program  for 
generating  nternational  reserves  and  credit 
to  fill  the  gap  between  legitimate  world 
needs  and  the  supply  made  available  through 
new  gold  production,  gold  dishoarding,  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  Fund  resources, 
and  such  modest  increases  in  foreign  hold- 
ings of  the  reserve  currencies  as  may  still 
seem  desirable.  Such  a  program  may  take 
many  forms.  It  may  have  many  elements. 
But  taken  as  a  whole  it  must  accommodate 
these  multiple  and,  in  some  cases,  competing 
oblectives: 

i.  It  must  be  multilateral,  rather  than  bi- 
lateral, in  structure. 

2.  It  must  be  adequate  in  scope — permit- 


whlch  were  particularly  disadvantageous  to 
American  exporters  who  found  themselves 
discriminated  against.  It  has  used  its  re- 
sources  effectively  to  give  temporary  relief  to 
countries  whose  exchanges  were  under  pres- 
sure. This  has  provided  a  breathing  spell 
during  which  the  countries  concerned  could 
develop  measures  to  restore  equilibrium  In 
ways  which  would  have  minimum  adverse 
repercussions  on  other  countries.  The  rela- 
tive stability  of  exchange  rates  which  the 
Fund  has  fostered  has  encouraged  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  and  the  in- 
ternational movement  of  productive  capital." 

The  Fund,  in  its  1964  annual  report.  Itself 
suggested  several  ways  in  which  it  could 
increase  the  dimensions  and  the  stability  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  The  re- 
port raised  the  possibility  of  extending  to 
larger  amounts  the  rights  of  members  to 
draw  virtually  automatically  from  the 
Fund;  it  spoke  of  paying  the  gold  portion 
of  quota  increases  with  gold  certificates  In- 
stead of  gold;  and  it  mentioned  Fund  Invest- 
ments in  member  countries  as  a  method  for 
increasing  their  reserves. 

Other  techniques  also  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  could  readily  be  added  to  the 
list  of  possibilities.  The  Fund  could  be 
authorized,  with  appropriate  safeguards,  to 
accept  deposits  by  member  countries  of  cur- 
rencies they  accumulated  in  the  process  of 
exchange  support  operations;  in  return,  the 
depositing  countries  might  acquire  drawing 
rights  on  the  Fund.  Thus,  coim tries  might 
be  permitted  to  deposit  holdings  of  dol- 
lars or  sterling  in  excess  of  their  needs, 
while  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,    by    agreement    with    the   Fund, 
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quota    increases.      He    replied,    "I    don't      ting  an  orderly  expansion  in  world  trade  and     could   retire  these  balances  over  a  suitably 


have  any  real  reason  to  believe  that. 
There  may  be  some  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries." If  all. .or  nearly  all,  of  the  Fund's 
102  memoer  countries  will  go  along  with 
the  increases  now  proposed  for  them, 
then  I  think  that  we  might  very  well  have 
done  better  to  argue  boldly  for  larger 
quota  increases,  even  at  the  risk  of  hav 


finance  without  imparting  undesirable  infla- 
tionary or  deflationary  pressures. 

3.  It  must  be  flexible  in  application,  so 
that  the  conditions  and  the  maturities  of 
credits  are  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 
international  payments  disequilibrivun.  It 
must  make  credit  available  to  meet  legitimate 
needs  as  thev  arise  without  subjecting  deficit 


extended  period  of  time.  In  this  manner, 
by  funding  some  of  the  liquid  liabilities  of 
the  two  key  currency  countries,  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  International  monetary  system 
could  be  strengthened.  The  Fund  could  be 
authorized,  under  proper  controls,  to  cre- 
ate limited  amounts  of  international  liquid- 
ity, either  by  extending  overdraft  facilities 
to   members — along   the   lines   proposed  at 


vl«^^c«  "^w»..«.^vo,  ^..^*x  cv^  ux.u  xxo«.  wi  ^»c».-      countries    to    unreasonable    conditions    or 

ing  a  number  of  countries  disagree  and  making  the  availability  of  credit  so  uncertain  Bretton  woods  by  Lord  Key^es-or  by  buy- 
not  narticinatp  The  total  contributions  as  to  bring  about  the  measures  destructive  of  Ing  assets  in  member  countries  in  return 
not  participate,     me  total  COntllOUtlon?  j  ^   international  prosperity  that  the     for  deposits  at  the  Fund.    Alternatively,  the 

of  COUntnes  gomg  along  with  us  might     "^ed^tg  should  be  designed  to  prevent.  Fund  could  administer  the  creation  and  the 

4.  It  must  promote  equilibrium  In  inter- 
national payments,  by  maintaining  Incen- 
tives both  for  deficit  and  surplus  countries 
to  work  toward  the  timely  elimination  of 
imbalances. 

5.  It  must  strike  an  equitable  balance  be- 
tween  the   benefits   and   burdens,   and   the 


then  have  increased  the  Fund's  resources 
substantially  above  the  level  that  will 
result  from  the  currently  proposed  in- 
creases, despite  the  nonparticipation  of 
certain  members. 

We  should  not  take  unreasonable  posi- 
tions and  isolate  ourselves.  But  I  think 
that  we  could  often  improve  the  situa- 
tion by  taking  a  good,  strong  position  and 
sticking  to  it.  If  certain  countries  do  not 
want  to  go  along,  then  let  them  go  on  rec- 
ord for  all  to  see.  As  it  is,  the  uncoop- 
erative countries  have  not  been  exposed 
at  these  negotiations.    Their  people  have 


distribution  of  a  new  currency  reserve  unit 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Bernstein,  the  Fund's  former  research  di- 
rector. Such  a  development  would  have  to 
be  carefully  controlled  to  assure  that  any 
new  currency  unit  would  be  used  effective- 
ly   to    expand   world    liquidity   and   not,  as 


rights  and  obligations  of  participating  coun-     some  European   countries  would  reportedly 
^  - ^^-      j^^yg  it   tQ  embarrass  the  United  States  ana 


tries.  It  must  rest  more  fully  than  does  the 
present  system  on  the  credit  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  countries. 

In  considering  further  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, attention  is  properly  focused  first  on 


shrink  international  reserves. 

The  Fund's  capacity  for  generating  us- 
able assets  could  be  enhanced.  It  could, 
by  agreement  with  member  countries,  sell 
to  them  its  own  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions   for    their    currencies.      Arrangements 


at  tnese  negotiations,      rneir  people  nave      ^^^.^.^SmTs^rrt^i^es  of'prS'vSue^^be^  might  be  made  to  redeem  such  securities,  in 

not  been  made  aware  that  their    eaders      foVSfSlcSion  is  r^ade  to  Strike  out  into  advance   of    maturity   in   cases   of  need,  in 

are     shirking     their     responsibilities.     I     promising  but  as  yet  uncharted  waters.  deposits  or  drawing  rights  at  the  Fund,   oi 

think  that  it  might  be  a  healthy  thing         study  should  therefore  be  devoted  to  de-  more  immediate  relevance,  weighted  voting 

if  the  issues  and  the  disagreements  were      veloplng  more   fullv  the  potentials  of  the  among  the  Group  of  Ten  is  now  requirw 

more  widely  known   by   all   the   people,      international  Monetary  Fund.    This  should  before   the  Fund   can   draw  on  Its  genera 

This  might  stimulate  the  consciences  of      not,  however,  preclude  the  consideration  of  arrangements  to  borrow.    Moreover  these  ar 

the     representatives     of     uncooperative     alternatives  which  do  not  involve  the  Fund  f;*"f  "1"Ih  f^nmTn.ri!o'"timT' T^^^^^ 

countrip-;   and    lead    to    faster    nro'rres-;      The  Fund  has  proved  to  be  a  flexible,  useful  be  renewed  from  time  to  ""^e-    ^he  im« 

^iii   !  o  ™^.  ntoi  I?,  J.  «1h  FZfn^'      instrument,  and  its  operations  have  bene-  national  monetary  system  would  be  strength 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  col-      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  states  as  well  as  other  coun-  ened   if  the  arrangements  were  permanent 

tries.     In  the  words  of  Secretary  Dillon :  and  the  Fund's  right  to  borrow  were  uncon- 

"The  Fund  has  used  Its  powers  of  persua-  dltlonal  to  the  extent  of  the  groups  tow 

slon.  the  provision  of  sound  technical  advice,  commitment. 

and  the  availability  of  medium-term  assist-  The  committee  can  make   no  cxhausn 

ance  to  secure  the  adoption  of  appropriate  list  of  possible  Improvements  in  the  mw 

economic  policies  in  many  countries.     It  has  national  monetary  system.     It  does  not  nee 

to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  eliminating  essarlly  endorse  any  of  the  alternatives  men 

-  —  — r--- .- bilateralism  in  trade   and  exchange  agree-  tloned.    It  cannot,  in  this  report,  pa^s  " 

adjustment  to  international  imbalances,      ments.     it  has  brought  about  a  sharp  reduc-  the  relative  merits  and  practicability  or  in 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these      tlon    in   multiple    exchange   rate   practices  or  that  plan.    No  doubt,  objections  can 


lective  conscience  approach. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  H.R.  6497  contains 
a  useful  discussion  on  the  need  to  build 
now  for  the  future  growth  and  stability 
of  the  international  monetary  system, 
and  the  need  to  Improve  the  process  of 


r.ised  against  any  proposal  for  Improvement. 
R,t  the  committee  cannot  believe  that  the 
Hifflcultles  are  so  great  and  the  objections  so 
a'piehtv  that  no  substantial  progress  can  be 
made  and  that  the  world  must  be  expected 
V)  make  do  with  the  modest  quota  increases 
now  proposed. 

Necessity  Is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  in- 
vention The  need  for  a  major  breakthrough 
in  improving  the  international  monetary 
svstem  is  npparent  to  the  committee.  Per- 
liaos  as  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  re- 
stored to  equilibrium— and  possibly  moved 
into  surplus— this  necessity  may  become  ap- 
oarent  even  to  those  European  countries  who 
now  complain  that  their  liquidity  Is  oiices- 
=ive  One  wonders  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  lose  any  appreciable  part  of  their 
reserves  without  taking  policy  measures  to 
halt  such  losses.  The  administration  should 
prepare  now  for  the  day  when  sound  pro- 
posals may  be  negotiated  In  an  improved 
and  more  receptive  climate.  It  should  now, 
by  careful  analysis  of  alternatives  and  for- 
ward planning,  pave  the  way  for  the  needs  of 
the  near-term  future. 

THE  need  to  improve  THE  PROCESS  OF  ADJUST- 
MENT TO  international  imbalances 
The  need  for  liquidity  depends  on  the 
speed  with  which  imbalances  in  internation- 
al payments  are  eliminated.  For  liquidity 
serves  the  essential  function  of  financing 
such  imbalances  while  they  exist. 

In  the  postwar  years,  countries  have  been 
slow  to  permit  adjustments  that  would  pro- 
mote international  payments,  equilibrium, 
and  they  have  often  pursxied  policies  which 
have  Intensified,  rather  than  reduced,  im- 
balances. They  may  not  welcome  changes 
m  domestic  costs  and  prices,  and  in  levels 
of  income  and  employment,  as  a  result  of 
market  forces  originating  abroad.  But  no 
country  can  take  part  in  international  com- 
merce and  finance  without  experiencing  such 
forces.  And  each  country  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  pursue  policies  that  restore  or 
maintain  International  payments  equilib- 
rium. 

Exchange  rate  adjustments  in  cases  of 
fundamental  disequilibrium  were  contem- 
plated by  the  Fund's  Aitlcles  of  Agreement 
as  a  basic  means  of  eliminating  protracted 
International  Imbalances.  However,  these 
adjustments  have  fallen  Into  disuse  and  the 
United  States  In  particular,  has  explicitly 
ruled  out  any  change  in  the  International 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Progress  in  improving  the  International 
adjustment  mechanism  is  a  necessary  part 
of  any  program  to  improve  the  functioning 
and  resources  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  The  committee  notes  with  satisfac- 
tion that  this  has  been  recognized  by  the 
countries  comprising  the  Group  of  Ten,  and 
that  these  coimtrles  have  asked  Working 
Party  3  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  to  explore  all 
aspects  of  the  problem,  Including  the  mutual 
responsibilities  of  the  surplus  and  the  deficit 
countries. 

In  the  considered  Judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, Jvist  as  the  surplus  countries  have 
fallen  short  In  meeting  their  responsibilities 
for  enlarging  the  credit  facilities  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  so  they  have  fal- 
len short  In  meeting  their  responsibilities 
In  the  adjustment  process.  These  countries 
have  counseled  the  United  States  to  promote 
economic  growth  with  restrictive  monetary 
and  expansionary  fiscal  policies.  They 
themselves,  however,  refuse  to  follow  the 
logic  of  their  advice  to  us.  In  their  case, 
this  would  imply  curbing  rising  prices  with 
restrictive  fiscal  policies  while  maintaining 
conditions  of  monetary  ease.  But  they  have 
done  Just  the  opposite.  In  several  Instances, 
taxes  have  been  or  are  to  be  cut,  while  inter- 
est rates  have  been  raised.  Many  of  the 
surplus  countries  restrict  capital  outflows, 
with  the  result  that  demands  for  funds  have 


been  diverted  to  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these  countries  still  maintain  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports  which  date  back  to 
their  early  postwar  difficulties  and  have  long 
lost  any  Justification.  A  number  of  the  sur- 
plus countries  still  require  tourists  to  Justify 
requests  for  foreign  exchange  in  excess  of 
modest  automatically  granted  amount. 
Many  of  the  surplus  countries  have  Inade- 
quate programs  of  economic  assistance  to 
the  less  developed  countries,  and,  though 
they  lack  any  balance-cf-payments  Justifica- 
tion, nearly  all  tie  their  aid  to  domestic  pur- 
chases. The  surplus  countries  have  been 
content  to  allow  the  United  States  to  pay  a 
disproportionately  high  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  military  defense  of  the  free  world. 
•With  the  exception  of  Germany  and,  in 
part,  Italy,  they  have  not  even  been  willing 
to  offset'  with  purchases  in  the  United 
States  the  adverse  balance-of -payments  con- 
sequences for  the  United  States  of  defending 
them  by  maintaining  expensive  mUltary 
Installations  and  personnel  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

To  be  sure,  the  record  of  the  surplus  coun- 
tries is  not  all  black.  Secretary  Dillon  stated 
before  the  committee:  "•  •  •  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many has  taken  a  number  of  specific  actions 
to  discourage  disequilibrating  capital  Inflows. 
These  measures  appear  to  be  essentially 
eliminating  what  was  a  disturbing  surplus 
and  thus  contributing  to  a  better  interna- 
tional payments  equilibrium." 

But  such  examples  are  still  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  United  States 
should  use  all  appropriate  means  to  impress 
on  the  surplus  countries  their  responsibilities 
in  the  International  adjustment  process. 
These  countries  should  bear  in  mind  that 
someday— and  the  time  is  not  far  distant— 
the  United  States  will  have  eliminated  its 
international  payments  imbalance,  and  they 
themselves  may  have  to  cope  with  their  own 
balance-of-payments  deficits. 

A  witness  before  the  committee  proposed 
that  adjustment  to  international  imbalances 
would  be  promoted  if  the  limits  of  permis- 
sible exchange  rate  variation  were  broadened 
from  the  present  plus  or  minus  1  percent  of 
parity  to  plus  or  minus  2  or  3  percent  of 
parity.  This  Idea  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration  and  further  study  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  raises  the  possibility  that, 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  struc- 
ture of  e;cchange  rates  and  without  unduly 
Increasing  the  risks  of  International  transac- 
tions, monetary  policy  would  better  be  able 
to  serve  domestic  needs,  speculative  capital 
movements  would  be  discouraged,  and  im- 
ports and  exports  would  be  affected  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reduce  international  payments 
Imbalances. 

XI.  conclusion 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  about  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  quota  in- 
crease from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
country.  I  have  dwelled  on  its  effects  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  our  gold  re- 
serves, and  the  Federal  budget.  I  have 
spelled  out  the  advantages  that  accrue 
to  us  and  to  other  countries  from  Fund 
membership.  I  have  explained  the  need 
for  quota  increases. 

My  concern  is  not  that  quotas  are  be- 
ing increased,  but  that  they  are  not  being 
increased  enough.  I  think  that  the  in- 
ternational, monetary  system  needs  to  be 
strengthened"  more  fundamentally  than 
can  be  done 'through  the  proposed  quota 
increases.  We  must  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  international  economy  from  being 
trimmed  back  to  fit  a  Procrustean  bed 
of  inadequate  world  liquidity.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  vigorously 
work  toward  the  needed  basic  improve- 


ment. I  hope  that  other  countries  will 
take  a  more  realistic  view  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Meanwhile,  the  legislation 
before  us  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  urge  all  Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  one  of  the  inter- 
national lending  agencies  or  interna- 
tional financing  agencies  which  provide 
tax-free  salaries  to  employees?  In  oth- 
er words,  the  Americans  involved  in  this 
thing  pay  no  Federal  income  taxes,  or 
their  taxes  are  paid  out  of  agency  funds. 
Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  one  of  the  inter- 
national lending  and  financial  agencies 
whose  international  civil  service  em- 
ployees do  enjoy  a  very  favorable  tax 
situation,  which  has  made  it  possible  to 
build  up  a  very  high  caliber  international 
staff  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  another  one 
of  the  international  agencies  which  has 
a  retirement  system  that  is  out  of  this 
world,  whereby  the  bank  or  the  agency 
finances  the  retirement? 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  have  a  generous 
retirement  system ;  not  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory as  ours  in  the  Congress,  but  quite 
good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  are  the  same  deal 
as  some  of  the  other  international  financ- 
ing agencies,  they  have  a  far  better  re- 
tirement system  than  do  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  have  studied  the  two, 
and  I  have  determined  to  attempt  to  stay 
in  Congress.  I  really  believe  ours  is  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
other  considerations  which  make  stay- 
ing in  Congress  better  for  the  gentleman. 
Mr,  REUSS.  The  point  is  that  these 
international  agencies  have  been  able  to 
develop  the  very  high  type  of  personnel 
needed,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
have  been  able  to  do  it  is  by  having  an 
admittedly  fair  and  generous  retirement 
system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  do  take  money 
from  this  Fimd  to  pay  for  retirement, 
and  they  do  take  money  from  this  Fund 
to  give  the  tax  exemption,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  not  so.  The 
Fund's  contribution  to  the  retirement 
system  is  made  from  the  profits  from 
the  Fund,  which  are  derived  from  inter- 
est charges  which  they  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  profits  are  there, 
if  we  are  being  called  upon  again  today 
to  put  up  another  billion  dollars?  In 
1959  we  were  told  that  was  the  end  of 
the  road,  that  there  would  be  no  increase 
on  the  part  of  this  country  in  the  capital 
structure  of  this  organization.  That 
was  the  impression  I  got  from  the  debate 
in  1959. 

What  has  happened  to  this  Fund?  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  I  have  had  a  good 
answer  as  to  what  has  happened,  which 
requires  an  additional  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Nothing  has  happened 
to  the  Fund.  Something  has  happened 
to  the  world,  however,  and  that  happen- 
ing has  been  a  happy  one;  namely,  the 
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trade  of  the  free  world  has  gone  up  more 
than  50  percent  since  1959.  The  wheels 
01  trade  need  the  lubrication  which  only 
additional  Fund  quotas  can  provide. 

Let  me  say.  in  reference  to  the  1959 
debate,  I  do  not  recall  any  such  com- 
mitment having  been  made,  but  lest 
there  be  any  doubt  about  the  1965  de- 
bate, I  believe,  as  the  free  world  ex- 
pands its  trade  and  investment,  the 
Fund  will. also  need  to  expand,  and  I  will 
unblushingly  at  that  time  come  back 
and  ask  that  the  United  States  go  along 
with  the  other  free  world  trading  part- 
ners in  furnishing  that  lubricant  to  the 
trade  mechanism. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. On  page  3  of  the  report  the  final 
sentence  says : 

The  total  quotas  of  all  countries  will  be 
increased  to  $21  billion,  if  all  members  agree 
to  their  proposed  increases. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  experience 
has  been  in  the  past  with  regard  to  the 
meeting  of  these  subscription  obligations 
by  the  other  nations? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  There  has  been  a 
remarkr^ble  agreement  on  the  subscrip- 
tion obligations.  In  this  connection  let 
me  note  to  the  gentleman  that  follow- 
ing the  printing  of  this  report  on  April  1 
word  was  received  that  all  of  the  major 
countries  have,  subject  to  their  domes- 
tic parliamentary  procedures,  agreed  to 
these  additional  subscriptions.  Indeed, 
in  honesty.  I  would  say  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  fixed  our  target  a  little 
bit  higher  and  asked  for  higher  subscrip- 
tions from  some  of  these  countries  such 
as  the  coiitinental  countries,  even  at  the 
risk  that  they  would  not  agree,  but  the 
general  togetherness  which  prevails  in 
IMF  made  them  set  their  sights  a  little 
lower,  and  as  a  result  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  unanimous  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Yield  further,  might  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  has  been  the  experience  with 
regard  to  default  in  the  past?  How 
many  nations  are  in  default  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  their  subscriptions  as  of  to- 
day, let  us  say.  without  this  implement- 
ing legislation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  According  to  my  infor- 
mation, there  are  no  defaults  whatever. 
Subscriptions  as  called  have  been  met 
100  percent. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, when  we  talk  about  defaults,  are 
we  talking  about  defaults  in  agreeing  to 
subscribe  under  a  quota,  or  are  we  talk- 
ing about  defaults  as  it  applies  to  non- 
paj-ment  into  the  Fund  of  the  obligatory 
subscriptions? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  are  talking  about  the 
latter.  It  is  my  information  that  these 
payments — and  this  is  the  gentleman's 
meaningful  question,  obviously — have 
been  fully  met.  Indeed.  If  anybody 
would  fail  to  meet  their  obligation,  they 
would  then  be  denied  their  equivalent 
drawing  rights,  but  this  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  happened. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Then,  the  addition  of 
the  last  phrase  which  reads,  "if  all  mem- 


bers agree  to  their  proposed  increases," 
is  merely  added  because,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman,  for  the  Record,  in  the 
past  all  of  the  participating  nations  have 
not  defaulted  and  are  in  fact  up  to  date 
In  theii-  subscription  obligations.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
The  only  reason  for  that  sentence  is  be- 
cause some  countries,  including  notably 
the  United  States,  do  quite  properly  re- 
quire congressional  approval  before  the 
increase  can  be  acceded  to.  which  is  what 
we  are  absorbed  with  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pino]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  bill  to  increase  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 
United  States  because,  over  the  years, 
it  has  proven  itself  as  an  instrument  of 
international  financial  stability.  The 
added  Fund  resources  which  we  and 
other  nations  are  required  to  contribute 
under  this  bill  will  support  an  interna- 
tional money  system  based  primarily  on 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  the  British  pound. 
It  would  appear  that  the  overall  increase 
will  favor  the  United  States. 

Because  the  International  Monetary 
Fund — in  addition  to  helping  small  cur- 
rencies— ultimately  acts  as  a  bulwark  of 
the  leading  international  currencies, 
presently  the  American  dollar  and  the 
English  pound,  the  Fund  is  not  too  popu- 
lar with  France.  I  can  think  of  no  great- 
er recommendation  for  this  quota  in- 
crease than  the  opposition  of  the 
French.  Gold-grabbing  France  shuns 
meaningful  international  financial  co- 
operation like  the  plague.  They  doubly 
dislike  this  measure  because  we  have 
achieved  an  increase  in  the  Fund's  re- 
sources without  any  serious  inroads  into 
our  gold  stock — thanks  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  worked  out  where- 
by the  gold  to  be  drawn  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  connection  with  their  quota 
increases  will  stay  in  the  United  States. 
France  wants  two  things — they  want 
to  bleed  us  of  gold,  and  then  they  want 
to  put  the  international  financial  spot- 
light on  gold,  so  as  to  profit  from  their 
ingratitude.  The  increase  in  the  Fund 
quota  before  us  today,  together  with  the 
attendant  gold  preservation  scheme,  can 
be  giving  no  joy  to  the  French,  but  it  is 
a  meaningful  day  for  international 
monetary  cooperation. 

I  do  not.  however,  want  to  appear 
to  say  that  the  Fund  increase  solves  our 
international  monetary  situation.  We 
need  some  new  directions  in  interna- 
tional cooperation.  I  would  like  to  see 
an  international  reserve  structure  where 
something  other  than  dollars  are  stock- 
piled around  the  world.  Then  we  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  dollar  stock- 
piles to  be  used  to  bleed  our  gold.  I 
hope  that  new  directions  in  international 
money  cooperation  will  be  seriously 
looked  into  by  an  international  confer- 
ence, as  proposed. 

Lastly.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  come 
to  believe  that  the  Fund  increase  re- 
moves the  need  to  watch  our  balance  of 


payments.  Our  balance-of-payments 
situation  now  seems  to  be  improving,  but 
I  am  somewhat  doubtful  about  the  meth- 
ods  being  used.  In  cutting  back  on 
oversea  investment,  we  may  be  over- 
restricting  private  enterprise.  We  are 
also  pursuing  policies  liable  to  stir  up 
economic  nationalism  abroad,  which  na- 
tionalism might  cut  back  our  trade  and 
stop  repatriation  of  profits  earned  by 
oversea  dollars.  I  would  like  to  once 
more  reiterate  my  own  feeling  that  more 
of  our  balance-of-payments  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  on  increasing 
tourism  and  trade  and  cutting  back  ex- 
cess foreign  aid. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  suffer  on  the 
international  scene  because  of  selected 
foreign  aid  cutbacks — for  example,  aid 
to  India,  a  nation  of  proven  ingrates 
who  scream  for  foreign  aid  while  they 
are  sitting  on  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  blocked  counterpart  funds. 
Only  the  United  States  is  so  foolish  as 
to  give  away  large  amounts  of  money 
to  the  world's  credit-risk  nations.  We 
can  even  sometimes  learn  from  our  en- 
emies. The  Russians  are  not  bamboo- 
zled by  outstretched  hands  or  whining 
ivory  tower  voices.  The  billions  they 
spent  to  build  up  China  were  loans,  not 
grants.  I  feel  that  foreign  aid  and  for- 
eign investment  must  share  the  burden 
of  bettering  our  balance  of  payments. 
I  do  not  think  that  private  enterprise 
should  bear  the  burden  on  behalf  of  aid 
to  India  and  similar  programs. 

I  would  like  to  say  again,  in  closing, 
that  I  support  the  Fund  quota  increase. 
It  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  need  to 
pursue  a  sound  course  of  correcting  our 
balance-of -payment  difficulties,  and  it 
does  not  relieve  us  of  the  need  to  seek 
new  directions  in  international  monetary 
cooperation,  but  it  is  a  sound  move.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6497, 
One  of  the  basic  principles  established 
at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  m 
1944  was  that  the  success  of  any  inter- 
national monetary  system  would  require 
intelligent,  purposeful,  and  organized  co- 
operation between  nations.  That  prin- 
ciple is  embodied  in  the  IMF  and  is  one 
to  which  the  United  States  strongly  ad- 
heres. Moreover,  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  is  necessary  at  tne 
present  time  in  order  to  maintain  tne 
strength  and  position  of  the  Fund  in  tne 
evolution  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  , 

The  International  Monetary  Funa 
was  designed,  and  I  quote  from  «s 
charter: 

To  promote  International  monetary  co- 
operation through  a  permanent  Institution 
which  provides  the  machinery  for  consuiw- 
tion  and  collaboration  on  International  mon- 
etary problems.  lon^wl 
To  facilitate  the  expansion  and  °^^^^^ 
growth  of  International  trade  and  to  con- 
tribute thereby  to  the  promotion  and  maxa- 
tenance  of  high  levels  of  employment  anu 
real  income  and  to  the  development  oi  tn«_ 
productive  resources  of  all  members  as  pr 
mary  objectives  of  economic  policy. 
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Accordingly,  the  Fund  has  worked  con- 
tinuously for  the  elimination  of  exchange 
ipstrictions.  the  avoidance  of  compet- 
tive  and  destructive  exchange  depre- 
ciations as  well  as  the  promotion  of  ex- 
change stability.  When  member  coun- 
tries—such as  recently  w  he  case  with 
the  United  States — draw  leeded  cur- 
rencies from  the  Fund  they  do  so  to  pro- 
ride  financing  for  their  position  while 
corrective  measures  are  being  taken  to 
eliminate  a  hopefully  temporary  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  Any  drawing  must 
be  repaid  within  a  3-  to  5-year  period. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  apparent  to 
all  that  the  IMF  should  not  and  cannot 
be  confused  with  institutions  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  the  making  of  long-term 
loans.  Nor  should  it  be  confused  with 
our  various  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  support  of  H.R. 
6497.  There  are,  however,  several  dis- 
turbing matters  surrounding  this  legis- 
lation which  demand  our  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
IMF's  histoiy,  we  in  the  United  States 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  directly 
benefit.  Ironically,  this  is  regrettable, 
for  when  a  nation  must  lean  on  the  IMF 
for  support  it  means  only  one  thing: 
You  are  in  balance-of-payments  trouble. 
In  this  regard  the  IMP  can  be  likened  to 
a  hospital.  It  is  comforting  to  know  it 
is  there,  but  you  hope  you  can  keep  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  outside.  Right  now. 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  emergency  ward 
receiving  a  S2-billion  transfusion,  while 
the  United  States  is  like  an  outpatient 
having  drawn  about  $330  million  in  hard 
currencies  during  the  corresponding 
period. 

A  better  illustration  of  our  beneficiary 
position  can  be  seen  by  the  Fund's  hold- 
ings of  dollars.  Prior  to  1960,  drawings 
from  the  Fund  were  predominately  taken 
in  dollars  and  the  United  States  was  in 
a  strong  creditor  position  in  relation  to 
the  Fund.  By  the  end  of  1957.  gross 
drawings  of  dollars  had  amounted  to 
nearly  $2.7  billion,  and  at  that  time  IMP 
holdings  of  dollars  represented  no  more 
than  28  percent  of  the  U.S.  quota.  Be- 
ginning in  1958.  as  the  United  States 
moved  into  a  chronic  payments  deficit 
position,  the  Fund  began  increasingly  to 
provide  currencies  other  than  the  dollar 
to  countries  seeking  temporary  financ- 
ing. This  practice  intensified  as  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficits  worsened 
to  the  point  where  today  the  Fund's  hold- 
ing of  dollars  exceeds  75  percent  of  our 
quota,  thus  placing  us  in  a  debtor  posi- 
tion to  the  Fund. 

In  considering  this  bill,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  in  the  Congress  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  our  serious  payments 
deficit.  The  two  are  directly  related. 
More  important,  practically  every  major 
spending  bill  that  comes  before  us  is 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  both  the 
IMP  and  our  payments  deficits.  When 
v.e  enjoyed  payments  surpluses,  we  en- 
Joyed  the  shortsighted  luxury  of  treating 
the  IMF  in  an  academic,  distant  attitude 
of  moral  responsibility  to  international 
monetary  cooperation.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  such  luxury.  And  to  those  who 
doubt  it.  just  remember  the  austere  words 


of  a  liberal  Labor  Prime  Minister  in 
London  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect  might 
be  a  successful  political  maxim  for  some, 
but  it  does  not  even  budge  the  rigid  disci- 
plines of  international  finance — the  one 
endeavor  that  demands  financial  integ- 
rity and  responsibility  if  a  nation  is  to 
maintain  world  leadership. 

The  pigeons  of  neglect  have  come  home 
to  roost.  For  years,  we  have  been  de- 
luded by  those  who  said  that  our  inter- 
national credit  card  could  withstand  end- 
less expenditures  for  foreign  aid  and  uni- 
lateral military  commitments.  Even  in 
this  congressional  session  we  will  be  told 
that  our  budget  deficits  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  payments  deficits,  even 
though  domestic  policies  have  doubtless 
affected  our  once  formidable  competitive 
trade  advantage  leading  to  our  declining 
share  of  a  growing  world  trade.  In  1948 
our  share  of  world  commerce  was  25  per- 
cent. In  1953  it  was  16  percent.  Today  it 
has  further  declined  to  14.7  percent. 

Moreover,  to  no  small  degree  has  the 
$1.6  billion  annual  tourist  gap  been  en- 
couraged by  high  domestic  vacation  and 
travel  costs.  "See  the  U.S.A."  is  an 
empty  slogan  to  the  family  who  can  see 
Europe  for  about  the  same  amount,  plus 
combine  it  with  business  or  study,  while 
putting  the  travel  cost  on  a  credit  card. 
I  am  also  troubled  by  one  other  aspect 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  During  the 
hearings  I  asked  former  Secretary  Dillon 
whether  France  was  going  to  participate 
in  this  25  percent  quota  increase  to  the 
IMP.  and  his  answer  was,  "They  have  not 
said  they  would  not."  This  is  especially 
disturbing  when  one  realizes  that  the 
French  attitude  is  in  actuality  a  Conti- 
nental attitude.  As  Secretary  Dillon 
testified : 

I  think  you  have  this  problem — not  just  In 
France,  but  partly  in  Germany,  partly  In  Hol- 
land, and  all  through  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope— that  the  basic  problem  with  the  world 
monetary  system  wasn't  a  lack  of  eventual 
reserves,  but  that  there  was  too  big  a  U.S. 
deficit,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  bring 
it  into  order.  So  they  weren't  really  In- 
terested except  in  trying  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  system  or  a  change  that  would  put 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  balance  Its 
payments. 

So  let  us  not  try  to  get  off  the  hot  seat 
by  taking  a  kick  at  De  Gaulle,  for  as 
Secretary  Dillon  said,  his  attitude  is 
shared  by  many.  Blaming  our  predica- 
ment on  De  Gaulle  might  be  good  for 
home  consumption,  and  might  sound 
more  palatable  on  the  evening  television 
news  conamentary.  but  it  will  not  solve  a 
thing.  Rather,  what  this  foreign  attitude 
signifies  is  an  increasing  demand  from 
creditor  nations  for  the  United  States  to 
solve  our  problem  on  their  terms.  Like- 
wise, this  has  resulted  in  a  paralysis  of 
our  ingenuity  and  f  orcef  ulness  in  solving 
our  deficit  in  terms  favorable  to 
ourselves.  In  short,  a  chronic  payments 
deficit  must  result  to  a  certain  extent  in 
a  loss  of  prestige  and  world  leadership. 

Nor  does  it  do  us  any  good  to  cast  an 
indignant  glance  back  to  the  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  when  the  United 
States  generously  extended  huge  credits 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  world  monetary 


catastrophe,  yearning  that  the  actions 
of  present-day  payments  surpliis  nations 
reflect  our  manifold  past  favors.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  both  have  not 
and  will  not.  and  the  sooner  we  recognize 
tills  fact  of  international  life,  the  better 
off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  6497.  It 
is  a  good  bill,  and  one  from  which  the 
United  States  will  benefit.  Nevertheless, 
because  the  treatment  of  our  chrome  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  is  largely  a 
function  of  the  Executive — although  a 
product  of  legislative  action — I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  address  myself 
to  this  serious  payments  problem. 

Let  us  strive  to  insure  that  in  the  criti- 
cal area  of  world  monetaiy  affairs,  the 
United  States  will  maintain  a  position  of 
strength,  infiuence  and  world  leadership. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  argue 
against  the  IMF's  objective  of  creating  a 
climate  more  conducive  to  international 
monetary  cooperation  could  be  likened 
to  voting  against  cracker  jacks  at  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  doubleheader. 

Nevertheless.  I  feel  impelled  by  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  legislation 
to  raise  my  voice  in  protest. 

As  former  Secretary  Dillon  testified: 

When  member  countries  draw  needed  cur- 
rencies from  the  Fund  they  do  so  to  provide 
financing  for  their  position  while  corrective 
measures  are  being  taken  to  eliminate  a 
temporary  balance-of-payments  situation. 

The  mechanism  of  providing  time  to 
member  countries  suffering  temporary 
deficits  in  their  international  trans- 
actions is  the  very  essence  of  the  IMF. 
To  this  principle  I  heartily  subscribe,  for 
who  can  doubt  that  the  post  World  War 

11  period  has  witnessed  a  far  better  in- 
ternational monetary  climate  than  the 
20  years  after  World  War  I,  which  in- 
cluded the  monetary  crisis  of  the  1930's. 
the  shattering  worldwide  depression 
which  followed,  the  proliferation  of  "beg- 
gar thy  neighbor"  trade  poUcies,  and  the 
growth  of  various  forms  of  trade  war- 
fare and  restrictive  exchange  controls. 

Some — though  by  no  means  all — of 
this  improvement  has  been  generated  by 
the  existence  of  the  IMF.  working  on  the 
principle  that  any  nation  can  work  its 
way  out  of  a  temporary  payirents  deficit, 
provided  it  has  two  things  on  its  side: 
time  in  which  to  work  and  the  fortitude 
to  apply  the  needed  disciplines  over  its 
domestic  and  international  economic 
policies. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  is  in  a  deficit  position  with  rela- 
tion to  the  IMF.  Today,  for  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  is  drawing  hard 
currencies  from  the  Fund  in  exchange 
for  dollars. 

The  bill  before  us  presumably  will  be 
part  of  an  arsenal  of  weapons  by  which 
the  United  States  hopefully  will  work  its 
way  out  of  a  chronic  payments  deficit. 
It  provides  temporary  financing  with 
scarce  currencies  and  it  provides  time. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved and  the  President  signed  a  bill 
removing  the  gold  backing  from  Federal 
Reserve  notes  for  the  express  reason  of 
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providing  us  with  the  needed  time  from 
which  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
mounting  pressures  attending  the  in- 
creasing loss  of  gold  from  our  reserves. 

Under  H.R.  6497,  you  are  being  asked 
to  increase  the  U.S.  quota  to  the  IMF  by 
25  percent,  including  a  gold  payment  to 
the  Fund  of  $259  million.  But,  in  highly 
complicated  language,  means  have  been 
devised  through  a  fast  shuffle  of  resources 
by  v.hich  this  allegedly  will  not  affect  a 
corresponding  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold 
holdings.  Again,  in  keeping  with  the 
principles  of  the  Fund,  this  maneuver 
buys  for  us  some  additional  time — time 
during  which  we  will  hopefully  find 
means  for  reducing  the  increasing  ex- 
change of  dollars  for  gold  by  foreigners. 
Similarly,  during  the  past  few  years, 
pressure  against  the  dollar  temporarily 
has  been  reduced  by  various  Treasury 
Department  swap  arrangements  and 
'•Roosa  Bonds." 

During  the  same  period  Congress  ap- 
proved the  interest  equalization  tax,  at 
which  time  we  were  told  by  the  admin- 
istration that  such  action  v^-ould  surely 
so  a  long  way  toward  solving  our  pay- 
ments deficits,  provided  Congress  sup- 
plied the  tools  by  which  a  breathing 
spell  could  be  achieved. 

Then,  in  February  President  Johnson 
sent  his  balance-of-payments  message  to 
Congress  in  which  he  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension and  broadening  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  as  well  as  a  program  of 
voluntary  restraints  on  private  capital 
investments  outside  the  United  States. 
Again,  woven  between  every  Une  of  the 
President's  message  was  the  theme  that 
all  that  is  needed  to  solve  our  problem  is 
time  in  which  to  work. 

Finally,  only  last  Friday,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  ran  a  feature  story  on  the 
administration's  attempts  to  decrease  the 
$1.6  billion  annual  tourist  gap,  in  which 
several  key  executive  department  aids 
were  quoted  as  implying  that  a  tax  on 
U.S.  tourists  is  still  very  much  under  ac- 
tive consideration. 

Like  the  IMF,  all  these  measures  have 
been  designed  to  provide  time  in  which 
to  solve  this  perplexing  problem.  Let 
us  not  forget,  however,  that  time  is  short. 
In  the  past  2  weeks  our  outflow  increased 
by  another  150  million  in  gold  increasing 
the  load  to  975  million  this  year. 

But  like  H.R.  6497's  shuffle  of  gold 
quotas,  most  of  these  programs  are  mis- 
directed away  from  the  real  cause  of  our 
payments  problem,  and  worse  yet,  they 
waste  whatever  period  of  grace  they  may 
create. 

Virtually  every  administration  effort 
to  correct  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit is  characterized  by  placing  the  blame 
on  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  scapegoat,  blame 
private  business,  blame  the  big  banks, 
blame  the  tourist,  and  for  good  measure, 
blame  De  Gaulle.  Do  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, however,  blame  the  Federal 
Government. 

Certainly,  under  the  veiled  threat  of 
future  imposition  o*  xndatory  Federal 
controls,  the  preseiio  program  of  so- 
called  voluntary  restraints  over  private 
capital  investment  abroad  will  be  re- 
flected in  a  reduced  payments  deficit. 
But  at  what  lorgrun  cost  to  our  econ- 


omy? And  if  our  shortrun  payments 
position  improves  under  these  mis- 
directed programs,  we  will  then  get  the 
green  light  to  continue  at  the  prevail- 
Tng  or  expanded  levels  of  our  present 
foreign  aid  and  virtually  unlateral  mili- 
tary commitments,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  pressures  for  securing 
some  help  in  these  endeavors  from  our 
allies. 

Our  total  economic  aid  since  1945,  net 
after  repayments,  amounted  to  $65  bil- 
lion, and  our  military  assistance  and 
direct  defense  expenditures  abroad  have 
amounted  to  $68  billion — a  total  of  $133 
billion  net  since  1945. 

This  comes  to  an  average  of  more  than 
$7  billion  a  year  spent  abroad  by  the 
United  States,  most  of  it  of  a  nonincome 
bearing,  nonrepayable  nature. 

The  accumulated  balance-of-payments 
deficits  since  1950  amount  to  $36  bil- 
lion. Of  this,  $26  billion  was  accumu- 
lated between  1958  and  1964. 

Since  our  international  private  finan- 
cial, trade,  and  service  accounts  are  in 
bal-^nce,  one  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion, that,  of  the  recorded  $133  billion 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
for  aid  and  defense  abroad,  one-quarter 
or  $36  billion  in  accumulated  deficits  has 
not  been  compensated  by  equivalent 
earnings  abroad.  Interestingly  enough, 
this  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  $2.4  bil- 
lion average  annual  net  dollar  outfiow  of 
the  Government  account  during  the  past 
several  years. 

We  have  met  about  $10  billion  of  this 
deficit  by  export  of  gold;  the  rest  being 
added  to  our  liquid  liabilities  which  are 
close  to  $29  billion  today. 

The  real  danger  that  this  situation 
presents  is  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
external  resources  to  meet  our  armual 
Government  obligations,  leading  to  the 
present  situation  where  we  have  to  bor- 
row abroad  in  order  to  pay  our  bills  for 
foreign  aid  and  military  commitments. 
Such  a  situation  severely  limits  our  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  international  field, 
and  puts  our  creditors  in  a  position  to 
demand  that  we  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  in  terms  favorable  to 
them,  and  unfavorable  to  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  that  the  thrust  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  of  voluntary  re- 
straints against  private  capital  invest- 
ments abroad  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  European  economic  attitudes.  The 
chief  economic  spokesman  for  the  Com- 
mon Market,  Mr.  Robert  Marjolin,  told 
the  European  Common  Market  Commis- 
sion on  March  23  last  that — 

There  Is  therefore  no  doubt  that  capital 
transactions  are  the  item  which  calls  for 
attention  If  the  American  deficit  is  to  be 
corrected.  We  think  that  slowing  down 
American  direct  Investment  In  the  industrial 
developed  coiintrles  would  also  contribute  to 
the  general  health  of  our  economies.  Com- 
mon Market  action  In  this  direction  could 
consist  of  a  detailed  statistical  check  on  di- 
rect Investments  from  nonmember  coun- 
tries. 

Here  we  see  the  crux  of  the  matter — a 
choice  of  govemment-to-govemment  aid 
over  the  longer  range  benefits  of  free 
enterprise  and  investment. 

Then,  just  last  Friday,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  authorities  on  balance  of 


payments,  Prof.  Robert  Triflin.  of  Yale 
University,  warned: 

If  President  Johnson's  program  for  volun- 
tary  restrictions  on  capital  outflows  is  main- 
tained for  very  long,  it  may  lead  to  more 
mandatory  controls. 

He  further  cautioned  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  "bound  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  in  Europe  even  further— con- 
trary to  our  desires." 

As  Mr.  Robert  A.  Best,  of  die  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Association, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  hearines  on  the 
balance  of  payments  last  March  23; 

The  deficits  in  the  government  account 
have  averaged  between  $3  to  $4  billion  a 
year,  which  is  equal  to  our  deficits  on  regu- 
lar transactions  over  the  1958-64  period. 

This  contrasts,  Mr.  Best  said,  to  the 
private  sector,  where — 
we  have  been  consistently  in  balance  or  in 
surplus.  If  one  were  to  exclude  volatile 
short-term  capital  movement,  which  are 
really  symptoms  rather  than  causes  of  the 
problem,  the  surplus  in  the  private  sector 
would  have  varied  from  SI. 2  billion  to  $2.6 
billion  over  the  1960-64  period. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's emphasis  on  controlling 
private  capital  investments  abroad  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  would  appear  to  be  mis- 
guided, a  way  of  avoiding  basic  policy 
decisions,  and  destined  to  show  marginal 
benefits  at  best.  Of  greater  importance 
is  the  fact  that  short-range  results  will 
create  long-range  problems. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state 
that  we  have  a  sizable  merchandise  trade 
surplus,  and  that  therefore  it  is  in  this 
area  of  still  further  expanded  exports 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found.  About 
half  of  our  trade  surplus  is  government- 
induced,  and  is  therefore  no  true  reflec- 
tion of  our  basic  competitiveness.  Nor 
have  our  commercial  exports  in  recent 
years  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
world  trade,  where  our  percentage  of 
total  world  exports  has  continued  to 
decUne  in  a  rather  steady  downward 
trend. 

Most  interestingly,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  areas  where  we  have  maintained 
a  trade  surplus,  Canada  and  Western 
Europe,  are  those  areas  where  our  direct 
private  foreign  investments  have  been 
the  heaviest,  while  in  Latin  America,  a 
primary  area  for  foreign  aid  receipts, 
our  trade  position  has  declined,  along 
with  our  direct  private  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

The  single  most  healthy  sector  of  our 
balance-of-payments  picture— that  area 
that  has  been  placed  under  an  ofBcial 
cloud  of  suspicion— is  that  which  has 
consistently  produced  exceptional  sur- 

d1US6S. 

Our  long-term  private  capital  account 
shows  a  surplus  each  year  since  1945. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  direct  invest- 
ment infiows,  in  the  form  of  direct  for- 
eign investment  income,  royalties,  ana 
fees  have  risen  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  outflows. 

Clearly,  then,  the  records  prove  tnai 
the  administration's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program  seems  to  be  aimed  at  one 
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of  the  most  healthy  areas  of  our  inter- 
national economic  endeavor.  It  is  a 
orogram  that  suffers  from  many  faults, 
^e  worst  being  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  or  dictated  by  those  for- 
eign nations  who  yearn  for  a  severe  re- 
duction in  the  present-day  international 
leadership  and  influence  of  the  United 
States.  . 

Worse  yet,  it  is  a  program  that  aims 
at  maintaining  the  postwar  pattern  of 
massive  U.S.  economic  and  miUtary  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  world  at  the 
prevailing  or  an  increased  level — a  pro- 
gram, the  burdens  of  which  have  been 
avoided  by  the  very  natioris  which  are 
cheering  us  on  to  new  and  greater 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  balance-of- 
payments  crisis  confronting  the  United 
States  could  have  served  a  useful  purpose 
had  it  reminded  us  that  our  present 
policies  were  anachronistic  and  not  in 
keeping  with  the  reaUties  of  present-day 
international  economics.  Our  crisis 
could  have  been  useful  had  it  forced  us 
to  make  a  dramatic  turn  toward  increas- 
ing our  competitive  world  trade  position 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  nationalis- 
tic and  regionalistic  trading  climate. 

Rather,  we  have  been  forced  by  habit 
and  cloudy  thinking  to  strike  out  at 
private  capital  investments  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  quick  paper  results  as  well  as 
to  bail  out  the  other  timeworn  programs. 
Moreover,  our  chronic  deficits  in  bal- 
ance of  payments  have  occurred  in  a 
period  of  general  price  stability  and  com- 
parative cost  and  trade  advantage 
vis-a-vis  most  of  our  trading  partners. 
If  inflationary  pressures  were  to  mount 
in  the  period  ahead,  the  effects  on  world 
trade  and  free  capital  movement  could 
be  disastrous.  This  possibility  appears 
more  imminent  today  than  in  previous 
years  as  the  Nation  nears  productive 
capacity.  Under  such  conditions  deficit 
financing  can  have  a  more  dramatic  and 
direct  effect  upon  our  prices,  thereby 
further  weakening  our  international 
competitive  ability. 

Clearly,  the  time  for  meaningful  action 
is  now.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  hiding  behind  a  series  of  de- 
laying tactics  constructed  on  a  founda- 
tion of  subterfuges  and  quiet  financial 
maneuverings.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
scrap  our  tradition  of  free  capital  move- 
ments on  the  altar  of  wishful  thinking, 
wasteful  foreign  aid,  and  restrictive  con- 
trols on  a  free  economy. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  IMF  has  and  will 
continue  to  serve  a  vital  role  in  inter- 
national monetary  cooperation.  How- 
ever. I  do  feel  obliged  to,  at  this  time, 
express  my  concern  over  several  prob- 
lems that  are  directly  and  indirectly  re- 
lated to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  notice  in  the  report,  bot- 
tom of  page  4,  where  apparently  we  talk 
about  $800  million  worth  of  gold  taken 
from  this  Fund  in  previous  years.  Evi- 
dently this  was  in  connection  with  our 
outflow  of  gold  in  dollars  to  provide  a 


remedy  therefor   in   the   International 
Monetary  Fund. 
Mr.  BROCK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.    The  gold  had  been  left  on 
reserve  in  New  York  or  the  bank  where 
it  is  going,  but  the  IMF  claimed  It.    Still 
we  paid  dollars  in  hard  currency  to  get 
it  back  still  in  the  same  place.    There 
is  some  dispute  about  who  now  owns  and 
controls  that  gold,  still   we  are  being 
asked  today  to  put  in  another  $1,038 
billion  of  which  over  $259  million  will  be 
gold.    Whose  cat  is  licking  which  cream? 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  that?    I 
am   thoroughly   confused.    I,   like   the 
gentleman,  agree  with  the  principle  of 
cracker  jacks.    But  I  wonder  if  we  are 
not  getting  ourselves  into  a  position  here 
like  that  of  the  lady  who  buys  a  bargain 
because  the  price  tag  is  low,  even  though 
she  does  not  need  it,  and  so  is  foolhardy. 
Mr.  BROCK.    Our  point  is  that  sta- 
tistics relating  to  gold  holdings  are  all 
rather    technical    and    complex.    The 
point  is  when  we  give  them  $250  miUion 
gold  and  they  deposit  it  in  this  country, 
it  is  still  owned  by  the  IMF.    You  have 
not  solved   the  basic  problem.    When 
you  owe  somebody  and  you  go  to  the  bank 
to    borrow    the    money   you    originally 
owed,  you  have  not  solved  the  problem 
of  the  debt.    This  is  our  problem,  that 
we  have  a  debt.    We  have  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  adding  to  the  debt  each 
year.    We  are  not  solving  the  problem 
by  putting  the  gold  into  a  New  York 
bank,  because  that  does  not  affect  it  at 
all. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  that  answers  the 
question.    We  are   fooling  ourselves. 

Is  it  not  true  that  behind  all  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  back  in  the  early  thirties 
when  we  were  wrestling  with  the  Treas- 
ury ourselves,  although  we  cannot  claim 
gold,  the  $25  billion  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve which  we  removed  the  other  day 
in  order  to  make  such  commitments  as 
these,  we  allowed  oversea  bankers  to  de- 
mand their  debentures  be  paid  in  gold  by 
us  even  though  our  own  institutions  can- 
not do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BROCK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.    When  are  we  going  to  get 
to  the  basic  evil  and  correct  it? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  March 
25,  1959,  I  with  314  others  voted  for  a 
similar  resolution.  I  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  afternoon  with  some 
mixed  emotions.  I  assumed  this  bill. 
H.R.  6497,  we  have  before  us  today  had 
the  kind  of  merit  the  legislation  did  In 
1959.  I  subsequently  reread  the  supple- 
mental views  signed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  all  but  one  of  the 
Members  on  our  side.  I  must  confess 
that  the  supplemental  views,  which  are 
excellent  and  sound,  have  disturbed  me 
and  practically  convinced  me  I  ought  to 
vote  against  the  legislation,  I  am  there- 
fore perplexed  that  10  out  of  the  11  on 
ovu:  side,  after  reading  these  excellent 
supplemental  views  you  presented,  are 
voting  for  it.  I  repeat  this  is  an  excel- 
lent report  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency. I,  therefore,  am  perplexed  as 
to  why  there  will  be  favorable  votes  from 
those  of  us  on  oiir  side. 

Mr,  BROCK.  I  cannot  speak  for  all 
of  the  Members  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  this  is  not  a  black  and  white  situa- 
tion. There  are  advantages  in  having 
increased  assets  in  the  funds.  If  the 
United  States  had  the  integrity  and  the 
self-discipline  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  work 
on  the  basic  problem,  then  there  would 
not  be  any  question  but  that  we  should 
support  this  bill.  If  we  believe  in  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  administration  and 
the  Government,  then  I  think  we  should 
support  this  bill.  The  question  is:  Are 
we  going  to  use  the  additional  time  made 
available  by  passage  of  this  bill  to  at- 
tack the  basic  problem?  It  gives  us  a 
fund  from  which  we  can  draw  in  order 
to  meet  the  current  needs. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  reverse 
true,  that  if  we  do  not  have  a  feeling 
of  security  or  satisfaction  with  the  pro- 
gram that  the  administration  is  carrying 
out  to  remedy  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  then  we  ought  to  vote  against 
it?  Perhaps  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit with  an  aye  vote  is  one  way  to 
express  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Jolmson  administration's  failure  to  re- 
solve the  balance  of  payments  despite 
many,  many  promises. 

Mr.  BROCK.     I  think  if  we  do  not 
expect    this    administration    to    make 
greater  efforts  in  solving  the  basic  prob- 
lem, then  we  are  adding  to  the  long-range 
problem  with  such  delaying  tactics.    Let 
me  point  out  specifically  that  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  solve  the  balance- 
of-payments  difficulty  is  primarily  slant- 
ed at  the  private  sector.   That  is  the  one 
sector  in  our  total  balance-of-payments 
position  which  is  returning  a  profit  to  the 
United  States,  a  profit  ranging  from  $1 
to  $2  billion  a  year  and  up  in  a  return 
on  previous  investments.    Now  we  are 
asking  that  these  investments  overseas 
be  curtailed.    We  are  not  doing  anything 
about  foreign  aid  or  anything  about  the 
massive  outflows  taking  place  from  gov- 
ernment to  government.    We  are  hitting 
at  the  private  sector  only.    The  point  is 
if  we  curtail  our  private  investments 
overseas,  then  5  or  10  years  from  now 
we  are  going  to  have  less  profit  coming 
back  from  these  investments.    We  seem 
to  prefer,  in  this  administration,  gov- 
ernment-to-goverrmient  aid  rather  than 
private  enterprise  investment,  which  is 
a  longer  range  and  more  productive  in- 
vestment so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

As  long  as  the  administration  is  con- 
centrating on  curtailing  the  private  sec- 
tor and  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
meeting  its  responsibility  to  the  Nation 
by  curtailing  govemment-to-govem- 
ment outfiows,  then  I  think  we  have, 
and  I  think  any  person  would  have,  a 
valid  reason  for  not  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  United  States  has  borrowed 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  how  many  times  and  to  what 
extent? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  recall,  it  is  three 
times.    I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  total. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Three  times, 
as  I  understand,  is  the  case. 

Mr.  BROCK.    Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  B-  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  LMr.  Harvey  J  made 
the  statement  that  no  country  could 
bon-ow  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  unless  that  country  had  submitted 
a  program  that  was  satisfactory  to  the 
managers  or  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  remedying  or  rectifying  of  the  prob- 
lem that  caused  their  current  financial 
difficulties.  As  we.  as  a  Nation,  have 
borrowed  from  the  Fund,  have  we  sub- 
mitted our  plan  each  time  and  has  it 
been  approved? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Basically,  that  require- 
ment applies  after  you  have  exceeded  25 
percent  of  your  total  input — your  total 
subscription  to  the  Fund.  We  have  not' 
reached  that  point  yet.  So  to  my  knowl- 
edge, we  have  not  been  required  to  file 
a  formal  plan  for  solving  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  If  we  have  to  bor- 
row another  billion  or  so  dollars,  we  will 
reach  that  position  and  we  will  have  to 
justify  the  loan  on  the  basis  that  we 
have  a  formal  working  program  to  get 
out  from  vmder  this  burden  that  we  face. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
Members  on  our  side  for  the  excellent 
minority  or  supplemental  views.  Tliey 
are  very  persuasive.  I  hope  that  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  this  vote  today,  the 
administration  takes  these  suggestions 
and  criticisms  to  heart  because,  cer- 
tainly, their  record  to  date  does  not  en- 
gender in  many  people  a  great  feeling 
of  security  in  this  ai'^a. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation correctly,  we  repurchased  $800 
million  of  gold  and  listed  It  as  an  asset 
of  this  Govei-nment  while  other  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Monetai-y  Fund 
say  the  same  $800  million  is  an  asset  of 
the  Fund.  How  can  those  situations  be 
true  at  one  and  the  same  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
explain  It  is  sort  of  like  a  balance  sheet. 
You  can  balance  an  asset  with  a  liability 
and  increase  the  total  structure,  but  you 
do  not  increase  the  equity.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  give  to  the  Fund 
and  then  keep  gold  in  our  banks — it  is 
a  washout  on  paper — but  it  is  an  increase 
in  the  future  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  in  effect  exactly  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  the  Fund  claim 
this  to  be  an  asset?  The  other  countries 
who  are  members  of  the  Fund  use  this 
as  an  a3set. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  an  asset  because 
they  have  a  claim  on  it.  At  any  time 
they  choose  they  can  call  and  say,  "We 
want  the  gold  shipped."  to  wherever  they 
want  it. 
,'  '  Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  not  our  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  it  is  not.  That  Is 
why  it  should  not  be  included  in  the 
gold  position  of  this  Nation. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  belongs  to  the 
Fund.  It  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  for- 
eigners and  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
world  we  can  claim  we  have  title  to  $800 
million  worth  of  gold  when  it  is  subject  to 
withdrawal  by  foreign  governments,  and 
now  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  add  an- 
other $250  million  of  our  gold  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  was  interested 
in  listening  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  fully 
agree  with  what  the  minority  leader  said 
about  the  persuasiveness  and  the  com- 
pelling force  of  the  supplemental  views 
in  the  committee  report,  signed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  and  other  Republicans. 
They  are  very  compelling  and  persuasive. 

I  shoi^d  like  to  ask  for  a  clarification, 
as  to  whether  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  correctly  in  his  col- 
loquy with  the  minority  leader.  The 
gentleman  said,  I  believe,  that  if  we  feel 
the  administration's  handling  and  ap- 
proach to  the  current  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  we  are  in  is  the  right 
approach,  and  is  a  sound  approach,  then 
we  ought  to  vote  for  this  bill;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  not  happy  with  the 
administration's  current  approach  to  the 
balance-of -payments  problems,  and  if  we 
feel  that  the  administration  is  approach- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  problem 
from  the  wrong  point  of  view,  then  we 
should  vote  against  the  bill.  Is  that  a 
correct  understanding  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman told  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  that  is  a  fairly  good  summation. 

I  would  say  we  should  consider  not 
only  the  current  administration  pro- 
gram, because  that  is  obviously  not  the 
only  thing  we  are  going  to  be  doing— 
at  least  hopefully.  I  believe  we  should 
also  consider  whether  the  administra- 
tion has  the  necessary  self  discipline  to 
pursue  a  program  additional  to  the  one 
we  have  at  hand. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  believes  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  bill  would  assist  the  admin- 
istration in  coming  more  quickly  to  that 
condition  of  self -discipline,  which  we  all 
feel  the  administration  should  approach 

rapidly? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  it  is  possible. 
If  I  were  convinced  that  a  "no"  vote 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  administra- 
tion at  all  I  would  shout  a  very  loud 


"no". 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Of  course.  I  do 
not  control  the  gentleman's  vote  or  the 
vote  of  anyone  else,  but  to  the  extent  that 
my  vote  might  have  any  effect  on  the 
administration  I  intend  to  vote  "no"  on 
this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BROCK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  MULTER.  I  believe  we  can  help 
to  clarify  the  situation,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit. 

The  two  main  purposes  for  bringing 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  into 
being  were  to  promote  international 
monetary  cooperation  and  to  facilitate 
expansion  and  growth.  I  read  from  the 
original  Bretton  Woods  Agreement: 

To  promote  international  monetary  coop- 
eration through  a  permanent  institution 
which  provides  the  machinery  for  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration  on  international 
monetary  problems. 

To  facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced 
growth  of  international  trade  and  to  con- 
tribute thereby  to  the  promotion  and  main- 
tenance of  high  levels  of  employment  and 
real  income  and  to  the  development  of  the 
productive  resources  of  all  members  as  pri- 
mary objectives  of  economic  policy. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  gentleman  will 
agree,  and  everyone  who  signed  the  mi- 
nority views  will  agree,  that  these  pur- 
poses have  been  accomplished;  perhaps 
not  to  the  fullest  extent  we  would  like  to 
have  them,  but  at  least  we  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  do  indeed  agree. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Unless  we  can  replace 
the  Fund  with  something  else,  we  will 
have  nothing  else  to  do  the  job  on  the 
international  scene. 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  is  the  difficult 
choice  facing  us  today.  As  these  gen- 
tlemen have  pointed  out,  a  "no"  vote 
might  serve  notice  that  we  believe  great- 
er emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  Perhaps  we 
must  deal  entirely  with  the  IMF  as  it 
exists. 

Mr.  MULTER.  A  "no"  vote  in  effect 
would  be  a  vote  to  get  rid  of  something 
dciing  the  job  and  to  look  for  something 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  believe  one 
could  interpret  a  "no"  vote  for  all  Mem- 
bers in  that  light.  If  I  voted  "no"  I 
would  not  vote  in  that  light.  I  would 
simply  be  voting  for  a  lack  of  effort  on 
the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
However,  I  would  prefer  to  vote  "aye" 
on  a  motion  to  recommit  indicating  a 
deep  concern  over  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments program;  for  I  do  believe  in  the 
basic  benefit  of  this  Fund. 

Mr.  MULTER.  At  the  same  time,  no 
one  has  come  forward  with  a  substitute 
for  the  IMF.  We  all  agree  we  need 
something  to  do  this  job.  While  there 
may  be  some  substance  to  the  arguments 
made  in  the  supplemental  views,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  duty  of  those  persons  who 
offer  those  supplemental  views  in  criti- 
cism to  come  forward  with  an  affirma- 
tive program  and  to  say,  "this  is  a  better 
way  to  do  what  we  are  doing." 

Simply  to  say  we  must  improve  our 
balance  of  payments  is  not  enough.  I 
think  you  must  come  forward  and  say, 
"Let  us  do  this  that  the  administration 
is  not  doing"  or  say  "Let  us  not  do  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  join  me  in  voting  against  for- 
eign aid  as  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
several  articles  and  tables  which  will 
further  explain  and  clarify  the  scope  of 
this  legislation. 
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[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Exports r " 

Income  on  investments 

Other  service  receipts. 

Lone-tenn  capital  inttows --; 

Repavnients  to  U.S.  (iovernment  ■ 
Government  liabiUties ' — 


Total  receipts. 


Imports 

Sorvices    . ~ — 

Wvate  ionp-term  investments.... 

Military  cash  outnows         

Government  grants  and  loans 


1960-61  (average) 


1962 


Private 


Govern- 
ment 


17.6 

3.2 

3.9 

.4 


-1-25.1 


Total  payments. 


Basic  position....-----, - -- 

tshnrt-UTm  capital  outflows:  .     »,      j 

increase  (-)  in  private  short-term  assets  abroad. 

Unrecorded  outflows.. --- 


Total,  overall  position. 


-14.6 
-5.4 
-2.6 


-22.6 

-1-2.6 

-1.4 
-.6 


2.1 
.4 


1.0 
.1 


-f3.8 


-.9 

-3.0 
-3.8 


Private 


18.1 

3.9 

4.1 

.3 


-1-26.4 


-16.1 
-5.8 
-2.8 


Govern- 
ment 


3.0 
.5 


1.3 
.9 


-t-5.9 


+.6 


-7.7 
-3.9 


-3.9 


-24.7 

-1-1-6 

-.5 
-1.0 


+.1 


-.8 

-3.0 
-4.3 


1963 


Private 


19.2 

4.0 

4.4 

.3 


-1-27.9 


-17.0 
-6.3 
-3.4 


-8.1 
-2.3 


-2.3 


Govern- 
ment 


3.4 
.5 
.2 

i."6' 

1.1 


-1-0.2 


1964  1 


Private 


Govern- 
ment 


22.3 

4.4 

4.6 

.4 


-<-31.6 


.5 

.2 

"".'7 
.7 


-)-5.6 


-.8 

-2.9" 
-4.5 


-26.7 

+1.2 

-.6 
-.5 


-t-.l 


-8.2 
-2.0 


-1-2.0 


-18.6 
-6.8 
-3.6 


-29.0 

-1-2.6 

-2.1 
-.6 


-.8 

"-2'» 
-4.3 


-8.0 
-2.4 


-2.4 


rlV  P?  leM   Zm^cnts  of  ^53,000,000  in  196C.  $696,000,000  in  1961.  $681,000,000 
•    }^o^i-^-  it(min    aia  and  SI  5,000,(X)U  during  1961.  ^       ,  .  , 

^\^H\f,t.KV^e  onTic<m  n^ter.n  Uoveriiment  securities  to  forcipn  Rovcmments  winch 
to  aVef$2^1.  W  in    % 2  $7C2,000.000  in  1963.  and  $375,000,000  in  1964. 


Source-  U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Bu.siness,  June  1964. 
pp.  10-li,  Decemler  1964,  pp.  10-11;  and  Department  of  Commerce  press  release, 
Feb.  11,  1965. 


Table  2.— U.S.  short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners  as  of  December  1964 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Total. 


Europe 

Canada 

Latin  America 

Asia - - 

Other  countries 

International  and  regional. 


Total 

short-term 

habilitles 


29,408 


12,589 
3.038 
3,643 
4,673 
494 
4.970 


Short-term 

banking 

liabilities  to 

foreigners 


28.759 


12,248 
2,979 
3,532 
4,591 
438 
4,970 


Short-term 

liabilities 

reported  tiy 

nonfinancial 

concerns ' 


649 


341 
59 

111 
82 
56 


1  Reported  only  through  September  1964. 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Treasury  BuUetin,  February  1965.  pp.  103  and  107. 

Table  3. —  U.S.  share  of  world  trade,  1948-64  ' 
(In  millions  of  dollars! 


1948.. 
1950.. 
1951., 
19,W.. 
1953., 
1954. 

im. 

1956. 


Total 

world 

exports 

(f.o.b.)  s 


53.086 
57,235 
77,261 
74.386 
75,266 
78, 033 
84,792 
94,114 


U.S.  exports  2  (f.o.b.) 


Amount 


13, 193 
10, 117 
14, 123 
13,319 
12,281 
12, 799 
14.280 
17, 379 


Percent  of 
total 


24.9 
17.7 
18.3 
17.9 
16.3 
16.4 
16.8 
18.5 


U.S.  exports  (excluding 
AID-financed  exports) 


Amotmt 


(') 
(') 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(>) 
(«) 
(') 


Percent  of 
total 


m 

(») 
(') 
(») 
(') 
(') 
(») 
(») 


Total 

world 

exports 

(f.o.b.)  2 


U.S.  exports « (f.o.b.) 


1957.. 
1958-. 
1959.. 
1960. 
1961. 
1%2. 
1963. 
1964. 


101, 060 
95,400 
101,200 
113, 100 
118.200 
124.400 
13,5,600 
151, 500 


.Vmount 


I'ercent  of 
total 


19,390 
16,264 
16,282 
19. 459 
19, 913 
20,479 
21,984 
25,600 


19.1 
17.0 
16.1 
17.2 
16.8 
16.5 
16.2 
16.8 


U.S.  exports  (excluding 
AID-financed  exports) 


Amount 


Percent  of 
total 


(') 

(') 

(») 

17,540 

17,676 

18, 134 

19,269 

22,200 


(») 
(») 
C») 


15.5 
15.0 
14.6 
14.2 
14.7 


'  Except  1949.  .  ^   . 

'  Excludes  Communist  bloc  countries  and  Cuba. 
•  Xot  available. 


Source-  international  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Bu.'^iness. 


Table  i.—  U.S.  trade  position  by  selected  regions,  1946-63 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Canada 

Western  Europe 

Latin  America 

Japan 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1946                                                                   

1,469 
2,116 
1,935 
1,925 
2,011 
2,682 
2,976 

875 
1,129 
1.599 
1,  5,54 
1,947 
2. -280 
2,345 

4,248 
5,694 
4,566 
4,162 
2,964 
3.993 
3,472 

776 

802 

1,066 

916 

1.280 

1,951 

2,148 
3,859 
3.162 
2,712 
2.718 
3,746 

1,876 
2,299 
2,626 
■2,501 
.           3,091 
*■          3,510 

1947...                      

1948...        '                   — 

1949...        

1950...    

325 

65 



1951...                         - 

1952... 

2,022  1                3,474i                a.30» 
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Table  4.— U.S.  trade  position  by  selected  regions,  1 94 6-6S— Continued 

[In  millions  of  doUars] 


April  27,  1965 


19.S3 

\9H 

19.VS 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 


Cunmlii 


Exports 


3. 123 

2. 8r>5 

3,  326 
4.116 

4.  irj2 
3.  .V.H) 
3. 800 
3. 768 
3.71W 
3,  s;« 
4.119 


Imiwrts 


Wcstorn  Kuroix> 


2. 435 
2. 364 
2. 678 
2. 916 
2. 9X8 

2,  7tW 

3.  (M5 
2, 8W 
3,  OSO 

3.  m>o 

3.  8J<.I 


Kxporls 


Imports 


2.992 
3. 492 
4, 313 
5. 378 
.S.9<15 
4, 668 
4.  724 
6. 6>Hi 
6.821 
6.381 
6, 890 


2,278 
2,030 
2,398 
2,949 
3.094 
3. 29>.> 
4.  517 
4,174 
4,  054 
4.  .Wt 
4.  726 


I>atin  America 


Exports 


Imports 


3, 045 
3. 323 
3, 282 
3, 8;i5 
4,  l>42 
4, 156 
3, 572 
3,  522 
3,4.53 

3,  •2;u 

3.117 


3,  531 
3,  445 
3, 470 
3, 782 
3,930 
3, 749 
3,710 
3, 619 
3. 229 
3.380 
3. 451 


Japan 

Kxporls 

Iiuports 

670 

235 

680 

285 

645 

455 

9(X1 

550 

1.230 

605 

840 

695 

tCfO 

1,050 

1.330 

1,110 

i,7;«) 

1,070 

1,410 

1,357 

1,697 

1,498 

Soiiroo:  I'.S.  Popartmcnt  of  Commcrco,  Halanoc  of  Payments  .^talistioal  Siippleinont. 

T.\BLE  5. — Composition  of  U.S.  trade,  1946-56 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Commodities 

1M6 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Machinery: 

K^ixtrts 

1,242 
32 

437 
85 

2,201 
1.2b7 

606 
386 

76 
315 

43t) 
162 

1,075 
489 

2.3(W 
56 

711 
94 

3,  152 
1,648 

1, 160 

565 

172 
467 

Ml 

260 

1.527 
374 

2, 202 
KM 

f<i0 
98 

2,  (Ah 
1.930 

972 

865 

167 
721 

657 
432 

1.131 
461 

2.  29f. 
107 

fvtO 

llHi 

2. 3IV2 
2.  IXM 

1,010 
917 

148 
752 

562 
485 

913 
410 

1,951 
111 

W5 
152 

1.4lVi 
2. 5t^) 

699 
1,  !(« 

115 
860 

499 
595 

808 
556 

2. 462 
170 

862 
175 

2,400 
2,915 

916 
l,-232 

146 
821 

787 
601 

1.1. 15 
693 

2,719 
228 

704 
208 

2,  188 
2,920 

1,108 
1, 6.58 

209 
1.273 

793 
690 

1.019 
715 

2,746 
225 

714 
252 

1,817 
3,  ()9»i 

9J8 
1,919 

160 
1,352 

695 
762 

1,130 

802 

2,612 
220 

868 
260 

1, 677 
3, 193 

1.065 
1,493 

298 
1,110 

658 
829 

1,144 

830 

2, 824 
256 

1,103 
270 

2,  a52 

3,  018 

1,  576 
1,738 

306 
1,275 

M6 
1.034 

1.276 
1.064 

3,568 
368 

Chetiiicab: 

K\ports 

Import^              .-     ---. - - 

1,1M 

S7 

FiHvl  and  beverages: 

K\iv>rts 

Imports - 

MetaL-s  and  miuiufactures: 

Kxports - 

Iniivtrt-*                         - -- 

2,744 
3.086 

1,855 
2,037 

Nonforrous  metals: 

KxixTts  ...  

398 
1,418 

retroltum  and  products: 

Exports' 

763 
l,:'S2 

Nonfood  consumer  poods; 

ExiH>rts 

hnpt'rts - 

1,314 

1,260 

I  Inoliidos  natural  pis. 
i  Excludes  natur  »1  g;is. 

Source: 
nienl,  196. 

l.S.  Pcpartment  of  Commerce,  Hahmce-of-Payments  Stsitis 
},  pp   104-139. 

ical  Supple- 

Table  6. — Composition  of  U.S.  trade,  1958-64 
(In  millions  of  dolliurs) 


Conunoditie:? 


M:whincry: 

ExiH)rts 

Import-3 

Chemicals: 

Exports 

Imports 

Food  and  live  animals: 

Exports 

Imports 

Metals  and  manufac- 
tures: 

Exports 

Imports 


1958 


3,653 
481 

1,405 
800 

2.240 
3,211 


1.316 
1,053 


1959         1960 


3,685 
673 

1,543 
874 

2.405 
3,176 


1,018 
1,587 


4,093 
721 

1,763 

818 

2,668 
2,999 


1,559 
1,380 


1961 


4,488 

786 

1,787 
732 

2.921 
3,018 


1.318 
1,383 


1962 

1963 

1964  1 

4,871 
949 

5. 065 
1,036 

1 
5,800 
1, 182 

1,843 
765 

1,922 
705 

2,314 
696 

3.181 
3, 245 

3. 570 
3,399 

3,843 
3,360 

1,287 
1,649 

1,377 
1,836 

1,582 
2,056 

Commodities 


Petroleum  and  products: 

Exports 

Imports 

Nonfood  consumer 
poods: 

Exports 

Imports.  

Automobiles  and  parts: 

Exports 

Imports 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

19t-)3 

514 
1.616 

4.53 
1.529 

439 
1,534 

398 
1,637 

401 
1,729 

446 
1, 7t-4 

1.271 
1,710 

1.274 
2.424 

1.3'27 
2,4.59 

1,356 
2.200 

1,380 

2,707 

1,494 
2,797 

1.042 
551 

1.096 
884 

1.171 
627 

1.085 

378 

1,181 
615 

1,306 
666 

1964" 


414 
1,871 


1.682 
12,900 

1.490 
590 


1  Annual  rate  for  the  1st  3  quarters. 
*  Estimated- 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Overseas  Business  Reports. 


Table  7. —  U.S.  direct  foreign  investments,  inflows  and  outflows,  1945-64 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Direct 
foreign  In- 
vestment 
outflows 

(1) 


m5. 
1»4«. 
1M7. 
1048. 
1949. 
19.50 
1951 
1M2 
1K3 
1964 


100 
230 
749 
721 
660 
621 
5QB 
852 
736 
667 


Direct 
foreign  In- 
vestment 

Income 

(2) 


426 
589 
869 
1,064 
1,112 
1,294 
1,492 
1,419 
1,442 
1,725 


Royalties 
and  fees 


(3) 


Total  Balance 

(col.  2-1-3)      (col.  4-1) 

(4)  (5) 


(') 

0) 
(') 
(') 

?! 

0) 
(') 
0) 


426 
589 
869 
1,064 
1,112 
1,294 
1,492 
1,419 
1,442 
1.725 


326 
369 
120 
343 
452 
673 
984 
567 
707 
1,058 


1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958- . 
1959.  . 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.- 
1963- . 
1964 ». 


Direct 
foreign  in- 
vestment 
outflows 

(1) 


823 
1,951 
2,442 
1,181 
1,372 
1,694 
1,598 
1,654 
1,888 
2,207 


Direct 
foreign  in- 
vestment 

Income 

(2) 


1,912 
2,171 
2,249 
2,121 
2,228 
2,355 
2,767 
3,050 
3,059 
3,657 


Royalties 
and  fees 


(3) 


(') 
(>) 


241 
280 
325 
344 
448 
648 
622 
700 


ToUl  Balance 

(col.  2-t-3)      (col.  4-1) 

(5) 


(4) 


1,912 
2,171 
2,535 
2,401 
2,553 
2,799 
3.215 
3,598 
3,681 
4,257 


1,088 
200 
48 
1  220 
1,1S1 
1,035 
1,617 
2,041 
1,793 
2,050 


>  Not  available. 
» Preliminary. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Balance  of  Payments  Statistical  Supple- 
ment and  selected  issues  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
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Table  8. -Comparative  short-term  lending  rates  in  major  money  centers,  and  other  Europe,  June  1957.  July  1960,  and  January  1965 

[Rate  in  percent] 


January  1965 


Malor  money  centers: 

United  States 

Switwrlaiid 

Netherlands — --- 

Canada - - 

Japan  ' - 

Kmncc  ' -- - ---- 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Belgium 

Sweden — - 

Italy  2 

United  Kingdom 


4.50 

4.75 

6.50 

5.75 

6.205 

6.35 

6. 26  -fl.  60 

6.75 

6. 75  -7. 25 

7.50 

7.  50  -8. 00 


July  1960 


5.00 

4. 50-6. 00 

4.  50-5.  50 

5.75 

7  30 

6. 00-6.  50 

8.  0O-8.  .50 

5. 25-6.  76 

6.00-6.50 

6.  50-7.  50 

6.  50-7. 00 


June  1957 


4.00 

4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

8.40 

6. 60-7. 

9.00 

5.00-5. 

6.  50-7. 

7.50 

5.25-5 


Other  Europe: 
Portugal.. 
Nor  way.. - 

Ireland 

Spain 

Austria — 
Finland.-. 
Denmarlt. 

Circece 

Iceland 

Turkey... 


January  1965 


July  1960 


4.00 
6. 76-  6. 26 

7.00 
6.  .50-  7.  60 
7. 00-  7. 60 
7. 00-  8. 00 
8. 00-  9. 00 

8.60 

9.00 
9.00-10.50 


June  1967 


4.00 
5.60 
6.60 

6. 50-  7. 00 
8.50 

6. 00-  7. 00 
7.50 

9.  OO-lo!  00 

(») 
7.00 


5.  00-  6. 60 
4.75 
6.26 

6. 00-  6. 60 
9.60 

8.00-8.60 

7. 00-  8. 00 
12.00 

{«) 
7.  OO-  9. 00 


1  "Sta.Klard  rate"  to  banks  on  tommcrcial  paper  eligible  for  rediscount  with  the  Bank 
"'/aCro  amount  of  borrowing  Is  done  by  discounting  trade  paper  at  rates  below  the 
rate  on  advances. 


«  Not  available. 

Source:  First  National  City  Bank.  Monthly  Economic  Letter,  February  1906  (Inside 
back  cover) . 


Table  9.-f/.S.  share  of  Latin  American  imports  and  U.S.  net  aid  to  Latin  America,  1966-64 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


Total 
imports. 

Latin 
America  ' 


Total 
exports 
to  Latin 
America 
from  the 

United 
States  ' 


3,318 
4, 279 
3.498 
3. 222 
3,406 


Percent 
U.S.  share 


47.9 
51.5 
47.3 
45.9 
45.1 


U.S.  net  aid 
to  Latin 
America  * 


212 
320 
639 
397 
271 


IDB» 


1961... 
1962  .. 
1963.. 
1964  «. 


Total 
Imports, 

Latin 
America  ■ 


7,770 
7,879 
7.807 
8,400 


Total 
exports 
to  Latin 
America 
from  the 
United 
States  ' 


3,426 
3,403 
3.3.56 
3,600 


Percent 
U.S.  share 


44.1 
43.2 
43.0 
42.9 


U.S.  net  aid 
to  Latin 
America » 


8.34 
656 
630 
480 


IDB> 


7 

60 

141 

108 


'.  .\cm"l  ?ris^.S^ement.s;  does  not  include  aid  from  international  institutions. 
« Acluil  disbursement.";. 

{From   the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Apr.    26, 

1965] 
European   Capital— United    States,   British 
Problems    Show    Need    for    New    Money 
Market 

(By  J.  Russell  Boner) 
Brussels.— The  balance-of-payments  trou- 
bles of  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments, and  the  resulting  clampdowns  on 
the  outflow  of  pounds  and  dollars  to  fi- 
nance industrial  expansion  in  other  de- 
veloped nations,  are  sure  to  lend  increased 
urgency  to  the  need  for  Europeans  to  de- 
velop on  the  continent  a  major  market  for 
capital. 

The  broadening  of  the  U.S.  interest  equal- 
ization tax  to  cover  bank  loans,  coupled  with 
President  Johnson's  pleas  to  industry  and 
banks  to  voluntarily  help  curb  the  flow  of 
dollars  abroad,  in  only  2  months  has  made 
it  more  difficult  and  costly  for  companies  to 
raise  new  funds  in  Europe.  And  stiff  new 
controls  imposed  earlier  this  month  by  the 
British  Government  to  reduce  capital  out- 
flow promise  to  increase  the  strain. 

Economists  and  bankers  agree  that  in  the 
face  of  these  limitations  on  traditional 
sources  of  new  money  to  fuel  Europe's  boom- 
ing economy,  Europeans  must  mobilize  their 
considerable  wealth  through  an  efficient 
money  market,  or  see  their  economic  growth 
stunted.  It  will  be  ironic,  to  say  the  least, 
if  the  faUtU'e  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  order  their  financial  affairs  in  the 
past  now  forces  Europe  into  an  orderly 
modernization  of  its  financial  markets. 

While  the  European  economy  has  been  en- 
joying an  unprecedented  boom  in  recent 
years,  "the  major  financial  centers  •  •  • 
have  completely  failed  to  develop  along  with 
the  growth  of  industry,"  charges  London 
Sunday  Times  Business  Editor  Anthony  Vice. 
"There  is  simply  no  way  across  United  King- 
dom exchange  control  and  narrow  continen- 
tal capital  markets  of  financing  sizable  new 
Investments  In  E^irope." 

A  distant  prospect 
Many  United  States  and  British  bankers 
maintain  that  development  of  a  continental 


<  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department 


of  Commerce,  IDB  Information  Office. 


capital  market  that  Is  even  a  pale  Imitation 
of  London,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sophisticat- 
ed New  York  market  is  years  off  at  best.  A 
US  Treasury  study  published  last  year  In- 
dicates the  U.S.  domestic  private  market  had 
roughly  six  times  as  much  money  in  out- 
standing issues  (including  mortgages)  as  the 
markets  of  the  Conunon  Market  nations  com- 
bined. .,  .  , 
But  although  no  one  expects  a  continental 
capital  market  to  develop  overnight,  there 
are  already  a  wide  number  of  moves  under 
way  especially  within  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  or  Common  Market,  that 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  speeding  Its  de- 
velopment. "No  one  can  say  there  is  a  cap- 
ital market  organized  as  such,  but  there  Is 
a  start,"  says  a  leading  Belgian  broker. 

Officials  of  the  EEC,  which  is  composed 
of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg,  are  already 
moving  toward  Instituting  freer  trading  of 
member  nation  securities.  They're  also  push- 
ing tax  changes  to  benefit  both  borrowers 
and  lenders,  and  perhaps  most  Important, 
they  are  pushing  for  common  monetary  pol- 
icies, and  the  more  distant  goal  of  a  com- 
mon currency. 

The  factors  behind  the  weak,  continental 
capital  market  are  many. 

"Depression,  war,  and  reconstruction  op- 
erated to  separate  national  capital  markets 
from  each  other,  to  discourage  their  Internal 
mechanism  and  to  encourage  reliance  on  of- 
ficial directives  rather  than  the  market  proc- 
ess," the  U.S.  Treasury  report  says. 

Governmental  controls  remain  a  factor  In 
inhibiting  the  growth  of  a  capital  market  by 
channeling  money  Into  sectors  which  na- 
tional policy  dictates  should  be  stimulated. 
High  Interest  rates  prevailing  In  Europe 
make  the  market  less  attractive  to  borrow- 
ers than  the  United  States,  but  in  addition 
tax  structures  in  many  countries  raise  bor- 
rowing costs  even  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  effective  returns  to  lenders. 

An  officer  of  an  American  branch  bank 
here  notes  that  Europeans  prefer  to  keep 
their  assets  liquid,  or  invest  in  real  property, 
and  adds:  "History  has  proved  them  right." 


A  U.S.  economist  suggests  another  reason: 
"In  those  parts  of  Europe,  where  tax  evasion 
is  still  a  national  pastime,  bonds  are  not 
popular."  Lack  of  ctirrent  and  pertinent  in- 
formation on  companies  and  their  financial 
position  Is  a  further  deterrent  to  investors. 
Thus  the  existing  small  national  markets 
are  made  even  weaker  by  lack  of  broadscale 
public  participation,  such  as  exists  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  market  is  so  thin 
In  Belgium  that  an  American  banker  confides 
that  if  the  branch  should  attempt  to  unload 
as  little  as  $1  million  in  Belgian  Goverment 
securities  at  one  time,  it  would  disrupt  the 
market,  and  send  prices  tumbling.  "About 
$100,000  a  day  is  all  it  will  stand,"  he  says. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  past  many  Euro- 
pean investors  have  preferred  to  buy  Euro- 
pean securities  through  New  York,  where  the 
market  is  much  broader.  One  study  shows 
that  European  savers  and  financial  institu- 
tions bought  $130  million  of  $325  million  of 
new  European  securities  sold  In  New  York 
in  1962. 

The  author  of  the  Treasury  report.  Econo- 
mist Peter  B.  Kenen,  concludes:  "The  weak- 
ness of  the  European  capital  markets  can  only 
be  remedied  if  those  markets  are  consolidated. 
They  would  be  more  receptive  to  new  issues 
if  one  could  buy  or  sell  a  Etiropean  bond  on 
any  European  market." 

As  it  is,  a  German  or  Frenchman  may  be 
reluctant  to  put  up  marks  or  francs  for  an 
Italian  bond  payable  in  lira,  for  fear  the 
Italian  currency  may  be  devalued. 

To  some  extent  this  problem  has  been  met 
through  "unit  of  account"  Issues,  in  which 
Europeans  buy  bonds  in  their  ovra  currencies 
and  through  a  complicated  system  of  provi- 
sions are  protected  against  currency  devalu- 
ation. This  system  has  recently  lost  some 
favor  partially  due  to  its  complexity,  but  also 
because  it  poses  a  considerable  and  unknown 
risk  to  the  borrower. 

Since  the  peril  of  devaluation  poses  such 
an  obstacle  to  raising  funds  on  the  Continent, 
establishment  of  a  fixed  relationship  between 
currencies  might  go  a  long  way  toward  devel- 
opment of  a  capital  market. 
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And  It's  Just  in  such  terms  that  Robert 
Marjolin,  vice  president  of  the  commission  of 
the  EEC.  spoke  to  the  European  Parliament 
late  last  month  in  outlining  some  of  the  plans 
of  the  executive  conunission. 

"Our  task  is  now  to  insure  that  devalua- 
tion or  revaluation,  which  today  are  only  dif- 
ficult and  unlikely,  become  impossible  and 
useless,"  he  said.  ( Many  Common  Market  of- 
ficials consider  the  agricultural  agreement, 
reached  last  December,  which  fixed  certain 
farm  price  supports  in  a  unit  of  accouiit, 
makes  it  politically  impractical  for  a  nation 
to  devalue  its  currency.  Such  a  move  would 
now  tend  to  increase  food  prices  and  farm- 
ers' incomes  at  the  expense  of  other  segments 
of  the  economy.) 

Mr.  Marjolin  indicated  that  to  make  a 
change  in  the  relationships  among  curren- 
cies impossible,  the  executive  commission 
was  seeking  common  norms  for  budgetary 
policy,  credit  policy  and  eventually  incomes 
policy,  to  achieve  unity  on  capital  move- 
ments, and  harmonize  progressively  the  in- 
struments of  monetary  policy.  Finally,  he 
said,  "We  are  seeking  to  strengthen  the  sol- 
idarity of  member  states  in  the  matter  of 
international  liquidity  of  reserves  and  their 
cooperation  in  international  monetary  oper- 
atioris,  until  the  day  when  the  reserves  of 
each  country  can  be  considered  a  part  of  a 
single  reserve."  Many  observers  feel  this 
would  result  in  a  de  facto  common  currency. 

BETTER  MOVEMENT  OF  CAPITAL 

Additionally,  a  Conunon  Market  spokes- 
man says  that  recently  a  draft  directive  on 
the  free  movement  of  capital  was  submitted 
to  the  council  of  ministers  for  approval.  It 
calls  for  elimination  of  discriminatory  taxes 
or  listing  requirements  that  might  impede 
the  sale  of  securities  of  a  member  nation  on 
the  bourse,  or  stock  exchange,  of  another 
EEC  country.  Hopefully,  he  adds,  the  meas- 
ure will  be  approved  and  sent  to  member 
states  to  enact  into  enabling  legislation  by 
yearend. 

Brokers  in  Brussels  are  hatching  a  plan  to 
facilitate  the  trade  of  U.S.  seciu-ities  in 
Europe  by  offering  to  act  as  nominees  for  all 
professionals  in  Europe.  One  says  this  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  bothersome  paperwork 
now  involved  in  trading  these  securities,  es- 
pecially between  Investors  in  different  coun- 
tries. He  adds  that  the  plan  could  be  ex- 
panded to  securities  of  other  nations  in  the 
future,  thus  aiding  the  freer  f.ow  of  capital. 
Taxes  on  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
Common  Market  countries  pose  another  ob- 
stacle to  attempts  to  raise  money.  Common 
Market  officials  have  proposed  equalizing 
this  tax  throughout  the  EEC  nations  at  1 
percent  of  capital  accumulated  (it  runs  as 
high  as  2.5  percent  in  some  countries) . 
They've  also  proposed  elimination  of  a  stamp 
duty  paid  by  the  lender  on  funds  supplierl. 
This  not  only  slightly  reduced  yields,  but 
was  used  by  some  nations  to  discriminate 
against  sales  of  foreign  securities  through 
imposition  of  higher  stamp  taxes. 

Individual  nations  are  also  making  invest- 
ing more  attractive  to  their  citizens  through 
tax  benefits.  Germany  taxes  profits  paid  out 
in  dividends  at  a  lower  rate  than  retained 
earnings.  A  former  Dutch  regime  was  plan- 
ning a  similar  setup  before  it  lost  power. 
Belgium  since  1962  has  allowed  investors  a 
tax  credit  for  corporate  taxes  paid  on  earn- 
ings behind  the  dividends  they  receive,  and 
the  French  Government  recently  sponsored 
a  tax  concession  to  its  citizens  based  on  the 
same  principle. 

So  the  troubles  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  have  been  having  in  balancing  their 
international  accounts  may  eventually  make 
Europe  much  m.ore  self-sufficient  when  it 
comes  to  financing  Its  own  economic  growth. 


[From  the  European  Community.  April  1965] 
"International  Liquidity  Must  Be  Based  on 
Trades  Needs,"  Marjolin  Says  EEC  Com- 
mission To  Prepare  Action   Program  on 
Monetary  Unity 

Robert  Marjolin,  Common  Market  Com- 
mission vice  president,  told  t'ne  European 
Parliament  March  23  in  Strasbourg  that  any 
increase  in  international  liquidity  must  be 
based  on  real  international  trade  needs  and 
not  on  any  country's  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

"The  weaknesses  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard,  as  applied  at  present,"  he  said,  "are 
now  universally  recognized,  and  it  appears 
that  the  arbitrary  creation  of  international 
liquidity,  not  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
international  trade  but  following  disequilib- 
rium in  the  balance  of  payments  of  this  or 
that  country,  has  now  reached  a  limit  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  exceed." 

Mr.  Marjolin  also  said  that  the  Commission 
was  preparing  an  action  program  to  lead  the 
Community  toward  monetary  union. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Marjolin's 
speech: 

"For  several  years,  the  international 
monetary  system  has  not  been  working  in  a 
manner  that  we  could  consider  to  be  satis- 
factory. To  meet  the  difficulties  that  keep  on 
occurring  in  this  field,  important  and  often 
improvised  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
rules  that  were  worked  out  immediately  af- 
ter the  war. 

"This  has  produced  considerable  disorder, 
and  as  there  has  not  been  sufficiently  broad 
agreement  as  to  the  proper  remedies,  the  dis- 
order has  not  yet  been  put  right.  The  free 
world  cannot  be  satisfied  with  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  imbalances  which 
face  it  today  by  applying  methods  which  re- 
call the  disastrous  errors  of  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  great  wars. 

"A  number  of  important  declarations  have 
now  changed  the  terms  in  which  the  prob- 
lem is  posed — the  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  on  February  4, 
President  Johnson's  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  United  States  balance  of  paraients, 
made  on  February  10,  the  lecture  given  on 
February  11  by  Giscard  d'E.staing,  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs,  the 
additional  remarks  by  the  U.S.  President  on 
February  18,  and  others. 

"Commentators  have  frequently  tried  to 
oppose  these  various  points  of  view  in  an  en- 
deavor to  be  constructive  and  to  help  work 
out  a  solution  that  could  be  acceptable  to 
everyone.  I  propose  to  begin  by  underlining 
what  is  common  ground  and  then  to  show 
what  questions  still  remain  to  be  answered 
and  in  what  direction  we  could  usefully  seek 
the  answers. 

U.S.  deficit  examined 
"Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  discussions  on 
the  world  monetary  system  would  not  be 
taking  place  In  such  a  strained  atmosphere 
if  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  economic  power  in  the 
Western  World,  had  not  been  showing  a 
serious  deficit  for  more  than  7  years.  This 
chronic  deficit  was  made  possible,  if  not 
caused,  by  an  excess  of  domestic  liquidity 
in  America  Itself.  It  has  been  a  not  incon- 
siderable factor  of  inflation  for  the  chief 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States, 
though — at  least  in  the  EEC — purely  internal 
factors  have  played  an  even  more  important 
part.  Some  central  banks  have  accumulated 
dollars  in  considerable  quantities;  this  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  be  in  deficit  over 
a  long  period  without  its  gold  reserves  having 
to  suffer  the  full  consequences. 
"Such  are,  broadly,  the  facts. 
"President  Johnson  has  made  a  lucid  and 
courageotis  analysis  of  this  situation.  He 
has  given  us   the  striking  phrase:    'We  are 


highly  solvent,  but  not  liquid  enough.'  He 
has  also  said:  'We  cannot,  and  do  not,  as- 
sume that  the  world's  willingness  to  hold 
dollars  is  unlimited.'  He  has  restated  the 
firm  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  In  its  balance  of  pay. 
ments. 

"There  is  much  discussion  on  the  causes 
of  this  deficit;  we  may  hope  that  the  con- 
troversy will  be  ended  by  what  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  say.  'Our  payments  prob- 
lem,' President  Johnson  has  stated,  'Is  not 
an  export  problem  •  *  *.  We  have  to  deal 
head-on  with  the  surging  outflow  of  private 
capital.' 

"We  are  all  aware  of  the  measures  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  decided  to 
impose;  I  shall  not  go  into  them  here.  How- 
ever, in  a  speech  to  American  bankers  and 
businessmen,  the  President  did  say:  'But  you 
and  I  know  that  this  won't  be  enough. 
Capital  will  still  flow  abroad  to  the  advanced 
countries  from  your  banks  and  your  busi- 
nesses If  you  let  it.' 

"Leading  bankers  and  businessmen  have 
therefore  been  asked  to  cooperate  with  the 
administration  In  a  campaign  to  restrict 
short-term  loans  and  direct  long-term  in- 
vestment abroad. 

"What  is  there  for  us  to  say  at  this  stage 
about  American  policy,  which  is  not  just  a 
domestic  affair  for  the  United  States  but  is 
also  of  major  concern  to  the  community  and 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

"First,  we  can  say  that  things  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prejudice  the  matter,  but  I  would  simply  say 
we  trust  and  believe  that  U.S.  policy  will 
lead  to  a  substantial  and  lasting  reduction 
in  the  deficit  if  certain  internal  measures 
are  taken  at  the  same  time. 

EEC     monetary     committee     SUGGESTIONS 

endorsed 

"We  can  but  endorse  without  reservation 
what  the  EEC  Monetary  Committee  said  in 
Its  latest  report,  from  which  I  will  quote 
briefly: 

"  'There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  capi- 
tal transactions  are  the  Item  which  calls  for 
attention  if  the  American  deficit  is  to  be 
corrected.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be 
done  as  long  as  the  American  capital  mar- 
kets enjoy  their  present  ample  supplies  of 
funds.' 

"We  agree  with  the  Monetary  Committee 
in  thinking  that  a  tightening  of  the  Amer- 
ican financial  markets,  one  result  of  which 
would  be  to  raise  long-term  interest  rates,  is 
among  the  conditions  without  which  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  reestablish  equilibrium  on 
a  lasting  basis. 

"We  think  that  slowing  down  American 
direct  Investment  in  the  industrially  devel- 
oped countries  would  also  contribute  to  the 
general  health  of  our  economies.  It  would 
be  useful  if  the  Community  countries 
adopted  a  common  attittide  to  these  trans- 
actions. There  is  no  question — I  wish  to 
make  this  clear  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing— of  closing  Europe  to  such  investment, 
which  is  more  often  than  not  highly  bene- 
ficial to'our  countries,  but  simply  of  avoid- 
ing excess.  Community  action  In  this  direc- 
tion could  consist  of  a  detailed  statistical 
check  on  direct  investments  from  nonmem- 
ber  countries,  supplemented  by  machinery 
for  consultation  between  the  governments 
and  the  Commission  on  national  policies  in 
this  sphere.  This  presupposes,  of  course, 
that  all  member  states  supply  each  other 
with  the  necessary  information.  In  this  way 
we  should  be  moving  in  the  direction  al- 
ready required  under  article  72  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome." 

'gold  standard*  term  explained 
"This  brings  me   to  the  question  of  the 
International  monetary  system,  which  Is  to- 
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riav  the  subject  of  lively  debate.  We  believe 
that  such  discussion  is,  in  part,  the  result 
of  certain  misunderstandings,  and  these  must 
first  be  dispelled. 

"The  expression  'gold  standard'  has  been 
„<:ed  in  several  different  senses,  among  which 
it  is  essential  to  distinguish.  Certain  per- 
sons who  in  any  case  do  not  occupy  positions 
of  re'^ponsibility  in  the  conduct  of  public 
iffairs  consider  that  it  means  a  pure  and 
simnle  return  to  the  monetary  machinery 
that  existed  before  the  First  World  War. 
which  was  characterized  by  the  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  gold  in  international  payments 
with  as  a  result,  serious  and  rapid  defla- 
tion in  a  debtor  country  which  did  not 
possess  large  reserves.    This  is  a  system  which 

ue  rule  out. 

For  others,  the  gold  standard,  which  could 
"ISO  be  called  the  reformed  gold  exchange 
standard,  niean'^  a  return  to  a  stricter  mone- 
tary .system  and  to  the  ideas  which  underlay 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  made  during 
the  Second  World  War. 

"These  ideas  affirm  the  primacy  of  gold  in 
the  final  financing  of  taahtnce-of-payments 
imbalances,  but  accept  the  maintaining,  and 
perhaps  even  the  widening,  of  international 
credit  facilities,  provided  these  facilities  do 
not  in  practice  remove  a:i  need  for  the  debtor 
country  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure 
the  speediest  possible  return  to  equilibrium. 
Th*s  would  mean  maintaining  the  machinery 
of  monetary  cooperation  represented  by  the 
IMP  the  Group  of  Ten,  and  the  short-term 
credit;  which  central  banks  make  available 
to  e.ich  other. 

■These  ideas  do  rot,  however,  allow  the 
future  accumulation  by  the  central  banks  of 
large  surpluses  in  foreign  currency. 
international  liquidity  examined 
'The  Executive  Conunission  is  inclined  to 
share  these  idc?s.  The  weaknesses  of  the 
gold  exchange  standard,  as  applied  at  pres- 
ent are  now  universally  recognized,  and  it 
appears  that  the  arbitrary  creation  of  inter- 
national liquidity,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  International  trade  taut  following 
disequilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments 
of  this  or  that  country,  has  now  reached 
a  limit   which    it    would    be    dangerous    to 

exceed. 

"Even  if  a  general  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  such  a  basis,  two  additional  ques- 
tions would  arise  on  which,  with  your  per- 
missio;i.  I  should  rather  not  give  you  an- 
swers today,  though  I  can  make  a  few  In- 
troductorv  points: 

"1.  What  should  be  the  fate  of  balances 
at  present  held  in  foreign  currencies  by  the 
central  banks?  No  sudden  decision  shouid 
be  taken  The  solution  should  be  sought 
without  haste.  In  view  of  the  debtor  and 
creditor  countries'  reed  for  security  and  in 
order  to  avoid  causing  a  considerable  con- 
traction   in    the    volume    of    international 

liquiditv. 

'•2  What  would  in  the  future  be  the  means 
used  to  create  the  additional  international 
liquidity  that  will  be  made  necessary  by  the 
expansion— and  we  hope  It  will  be  rapid— 
of  trade  of  everv  kind  between  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  If,  as  is  probable,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  should  prove  insufficient? 

"We  do  not  think  there  should  be  an  ih- 
crease  in  the  price  of  gold,  since  this  might 
undermine  confidence  in  national  currencies. 
The  creation  of  additional  international  li- 
quidity should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  agreed 
criteria  and  amounts,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
maintenance,  over  lengthly  periods,  of  dis- 
equilibriums m  the  balance  of  payments,  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  developing  countries, 
which  could  cover  their  deficits  by  means  of 
long-term  capital  imports." 

COMMUNrrY'S    HOLE    INDICATED 

"I  would  be  disappointing  you  if  I  did  not 
say  a  few  words  on  the  role  that  the  Com- 


munity can  and  must  play  in  solving  the 
problems  I  have  been  speaking  about.  Its 
role  is  already  a  considerable  one.  I  refer 
again  to  our  Monetary  Committee's  recent 
report. 

"It  states  that  'at  the  end  of  1964,  out- 
standing drawings  on  the  IMF  totaled  $2,622 
million.  Of  this  total,  $857  million  was  fi- 
nanced by  IMF  sales  of  gold,  while  of  the  bal- 
ance of  $1,765  million,  $1,437  million— more 
than  80  percent — was  in  the  form  of  draw- 
ings on  Community  currencies.' 

"The  Community's  opportunity  for  action 
at  world  level  would  be  considerably  enlarged 
if  Its  own  monetary  imits  were  reinforced. 
This  is  already  a  reality,  but  it  may  still  be 
called  in  question  again.  I  quote  the  Mone- 
tary Committee  once  more: 

"'It  [the  Monetary  Comnaittee]  concludes 
that  progressive  integration  within  the  EEC, 
and  particularly  the  tendency  for  the  respec- 
tive prices  of  a  growing  number  of  products 
to  settle  at  much  the  same  level  throughout 
the  Community  will  make  a  devaluation  or 
revaluation  increasingly  difficult  and  un- 
likely. The  establishment  of  a  single  agri- 
cultural market  will  strengthen  this  trend. 
However,  the  Committee  considers  that  even 
so  it  would  still  be  possible  for  a  state  to 
adjust  the  exchange  rate  of  its  currency, 
should  this  prove  necessary  in  order  to  safe- 
guard, for  example,  the  smooth  working  of 
the  Common  Market  itself.' 

"This  description  of  the  present  situation 
corresponds  to  the  facts.  Our  task  is  now 
to  insure  that  devaluation  or  revaluation, 
which  today  are  only  difficult  and  unlikely, 
shall  become  impossible  and  useless, 


move  toward  monetary  union  considered 
essential 
"The  executive  commission  is  already  at 
work  on  this.  It  is  seeking  a  solution  along 
several  lines  at  the  same  time,  realizing  that 
in  each  of  them  decisions  will  have  to  be 
taken  which  together  will  form  an  indivis- 
ible whole.  At  this  stage  I  shall  do  no  more 
than  indicate  the  lines  we  are  following: 

"1.  We  are  seeking,  on  the  basis  of  meth- 
ods already  used  last  year  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic imbalances,  to  intensify  coordination 
of  the  economic  and  financial  policies  pur- 
sued in  the  member  states  by  endeavoring 
to  work  out  common  norms  for  such  mat- 
ters as  budgetary  policy,  credit  policy,  and, 
as  soon  as  possible.  Incomes  policy. 

"2.  We    are    seeking   to    achieve    complete 
unity  as  regards  capital  movements,  wheth- 
er for  long-term  or  short-term  investment. 
"3.  We  aim  at  harmonizing  progressively 
the  instruments  of  monetary  policy. 

"4.  We  are  seeking  to  strengthen  the  soli- 
darity of  member  states  in  the  matter  of  In- 
ternational liquidity  reserves  and  their 
cooperation  In  international  monetary  oper- 
ations, until  the  day  when  the  reserves  of 
each  country  can  be  considered  as  part  of 
a  single  reserve. 

"The  movement  toward  monetary  union 
is  essential  for  the  community  itself  and 
also  for  the  future  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  for  if  monetary  cohesion 
reaches  the  point  where  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  looked  upon  from  the  outside  as  a 
single  unit,  the  search  for  international 
equilibrium  will  be  simplified  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  decision-taking  cen- 
ters and  by  the  opportunities  stemming 
from  partnership   among  equals. 

"I  propose  to  make  a  statement  later  to 
the  Parliament  on  the  action  program  the 
commission  is  to  adopt  in  order  to  achieve 
the  aims  I  have  just  summarized." 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an 
advocate  of  the  gradual  substitution  of 
trade  for  aid.  My  support  of  this  meas- 
ure to  increase  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  International  Monetary  Fund 


quota  is  premised  on  my  belief  that  world 
trade  is  a  major  factor  in  establishing 
viable  economies  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  .  . 

That  world  trade  is  increasing  rapidly 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  in- 
creased by  50  percent  since  1959.  The 
IMF  is  certainly  one  of  the  major  instru- 
ments in  facilitating  this  increase  in 
trade  and,  thus,  it  has  my  support. 

I  would  make  one  caveat  in  my  sup- 
port of  this  measure  which  I  hope  my 
colleagxies  would  take  notice.  Our  bal- 
ance-of-payment  problem  must  not  be 
allowed  to  step  unnoticed  into  the  back- 
ground when  we  make  decisions  to  in- 
crease American  gold  commitments. 
While  it  is  true  that  American  gold  re- 
serves are  not  deeply  affected  by  this 
increase  in  our  quota— all  IMF  members 
are  subject  to  equal  percentage  quota 
increases— we  must  not  lull  ourselves 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  that  we  are 
embarking  on  a  program  which  will  solve 
our  gold  problem.  . 

Our  gold  contribution  to  the  IMF  is 
coupled  with  the  right  to  draw  this  gold 
back  when  we  need  it.  International 
bankers  call  this  right  the  "U.S.  Gold 
Tranche"  which  allows  our  counti-y  vir- 
tually automatic  drawing  rights  at  the 
Fund  There  will  be  no  deterioration  m 
our  balance  of  payments,  since  our  "gold 
tranche"  position  in  the  Fund  is  regarded 
as  part  of  our  international  resei-ves. 

But  if  we  are  to  lend  our  support  to 
methods  which  ease  international  trade 
and  thus  encourage  growth  and  stability 
throughout  the  world,  I  believe  we  should 
demand  that  other  countries  start  as- 
suming the  burden  we  have  shouldered 
for  so  long  at  so  great  an  expense  Let 
the  call  go  out  that  this  Nation  will  co- 
operate and  share  the  burdens  of  defense, 
and  economic  development,  but  that  we 
must  be  joined  by  the  other  powers. 

Our  aid  programs  and  our  defense  pro- 
grams which  have  contributed  so  greatly 
to  our  gold  deficits  must  be  shared  by 
other  countries.    Each  time  our  coopera- 
tion is  needed  to  achieve  greater  growth 
for  the  other  powerful  countries  of  the 
world  the  above  facts  must  be  driven 
home  and  if  need  be,  we  should  call  for 
a  formalized  acquiescence  to  this  policy. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.    That   the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(02  U  S  C.  286— 286k-l) ,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section :  ^ 

"Sec  20.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  consent  to  an 
Increase  of  $1,035,000,000  in  the  quota  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Fund. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Fund  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,035,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. ' 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
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Mr.  AspiNALL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6497)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  increase 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  338,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COLLIER.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Collier  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H_R.  6497  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stat^  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  or  on 
passage? 

The  SPEAKER.    It  is  on  recommittal. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  113,  nays  275,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  78] 


Erlenbom 

FlndJey 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Gathlngs 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen, Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King.  N.Y. 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

McCulloch 

MacGregor 


YEAS— 113 

Abbltt 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Abernethy 

Buchanan 

Adair 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Andrews. 

Callaway 

Glenn 

Cederberg 

Andrews. 

Chamberlain 

N.  Dak. 

Clancy 

Arends 

Clausen. 

Ashbrook 

DonH. 

Ashmore 

Collier 

Ajrres 

Colmer 

Baldwin 

Corbett 

Baring 

Cramer 

Bates 

Cunningham 

Battin 

Curt  in 

Belcher 

Dague 

Bell 

Davis,  Wis. 

Berry 

Derwlnski 

Betts 

Devlne 

Bolton 

Dickinson 

Bow 

Dole 

Bray 

Dom 

Brock 

Dowdy 

Broomfield 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edwards.  Ala. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Ellsworth 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poff 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzio 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Craley 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dtilskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilllgan 


QulUen 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Schneebell 

Secrest 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

NAYS— 275 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 


Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Nedzi 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafiford 

Staggers 

Staibaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 
Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 


WidnaU 
Willis 
Wilson,  Bob 


Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolflf 


Wright 

Yates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 45 


Ashley  Hawkins  Pool 

Boland  H6bert  Rogers,  Tex. 

Burton,  Ut£ih  Holland  Ronan 

Clawson.  Del  Ichord  St.  Onge 

Cooley  Jarman  Schlsler 

Culver  Jones,  Ala.  Scott 

Curtis  Lipscomb  Slsk 

Dent  Long,  La.  Steed 

Everett  McCarthy  Toll 

Farnsley  McEwen  Tunney 

Oiaimo  Mathias  Udall 

Goodell  May  Van  Deerlin 

Green,  Oreg.  Morrison  Waggonner 

Halpern  Nix  White,  Idaho 

Hanna  O'Brien  Young 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Culver. 
'     Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ashley, 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  TUTEN  and  Mr.  GETTYS  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MINSHALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  301,  nays  88,  not  voting  44,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  79] 

TEAS— 301 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 
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Abbltt 

Brooks 

AdEtms 

Broomfield 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Albert 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Anderson,  111. 

Burke 

Anderson, 

Burton.  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Andrews. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

N.  Dak. 

Cabell 

Annunzio 

CahlU 

Arends 

Callan 

Aspinall 

Cameron 

Ayres 

Carey 

Bandstra 

Carter 

Barrett 

Celler 

Bates 

Chelf 

Beckworth 

Clark 

Bell 

Cleveland 

Bennett 

Clevenger 

Bingham 

Cohelan 

Blatnik 

Conable 

Boggs 

Conte 

Boiling 

Conyers 

Bolton 

Corbett 

Brademas 

Corman 

Brock 

Craley 

pascell 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Fiynt 

Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fraser 
Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GlUigaii 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

HaUeck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Herlong 

Hicks 
Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 


Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Mvurphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 
Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofif 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Race  . 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Staibaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 
Weltner 

Whalley 
White,  Tex. 
Wldnall 
Winis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 


Secrest 
Selden 
Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 
Teague.  Calif. 


Teague,  Tex.  Whitten 
Thomson.  Wis.  WUliams 
Utt  Younger 

Walker,  Miss. 
Whltener 


NOT  VOTING — 44 


Ashley 

Boland 

Burton.  Utah 

Clawson.  Del 

Cooley 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dent 

Everett 

Farnsley 

Giaimo 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halpern 

Hanna 


Hawkins 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

Mathias 

May 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Pool 


Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

St.  Onge 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Slsk 

Steed 

Toll 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  DeerUn 

Waggonner 

White,  Idaho 

Young 


the   following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs   May  for.  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 
Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr  UdaU  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr  Slsk  with  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Roman. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  be  allowed 
to  extend  his  remarks  and  include  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  bill  j  ust  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.   Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr    PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 

D&sscd* 
The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OP  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  John  A.  Carver,  Jr. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  ASPINALL.   Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
ago  this  week  an  important  address  was 
made  by  one  of  the  top  members  of  this 
administration,    touching    upon    many 
fields  of  public  land  management  with 
particular    emphasis    on    the    advisory 
board  system  utUized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  grazing  districts  established  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.   Despite  the  im- 
portance of  these  remarks,  they  appar- 
ently were  given  no  publicity  at  the  time 
and  have  not  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
published  anywhere. 

The  remarks  were  delivered  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  and  were  presented  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Mexico  Cattle  Grow- 
ers Association.  Mr.  Carver  had  only  re- 
cently become  Under  Secretary  but  the 
association  knew  him  well  from  its  activi- 
ties because  he  had  for  4  years  been  re- 
sponsible for  public  land  management  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Likewise,  Mr.  Carver  knew  the  associa- 
tion well  and  knew  the  matters  that  con- 
cerned its  members  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  similar  associations  throughout 
the  West. 

The  Under  Secretary  addressed  him- 
self specifically  and  directly  to  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  stockmen  generally 
are  concerned.    For  this  reason  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  it  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  so  that  they  may  have 
the    background    for    consideration    of 
matters  that  are  brought  up  on  the  floor 
and    under  leave  granted,  include  the 
text  of  Under  Secretary  Carver's   ad- 
dress at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks   of   Under   Secretart   of   the   In- 
terior John  A.  Carver.  Jr.,  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  New  Mexico  Cattle  Grow- 
ers Association  in  Albuquerqije.  N.  Mex.. 
March  29,  1965 

Although  the  President  promoted  me  to 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  3  months  ago, 
and  although  I  have  a  dlfiferent  and  wider 
scope  of  office,  I  still  carry  the  portfolio  of 
public  lands,  for  my  successor  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Land  Management  has 
not  been  appointed.  So  my  personal  inter- 
est in  public  land  management  has  not 
diminished  and  I  hope  that  my  association 
with  groups  such  as  yours  wiU  be  as  open 
and  friendly  as  ever. 

Great  changes  are  occurring  in  the  con- 
servation movement  in  this  country.  We  are 
entering  an  era  that  President  Johnson  has 
called  the  new  conservation. 

I  think  I  am  as  aware  as  anyone  of  the 
sensitivity  of  Western  people  to  high-level 
pronouncements  on  the  conservation  theme. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  Western  friends 
are  asking  the  question,  '"What  does  the 
new  conservation  mean  to  those  of  xis  who 
are  accustomed  to  equating  conservation  with 
sustained  yields  of  material  things— range 
management,  forest  management,  hydro- 
electric   power,    mineral    development,    ana 

the  like?" 

Some  may  ask,  "Have  aesthetic  considera- 
tions preempted  the  field  over  the  practical 
considerations  of  wise  husbandry  of  ma- 
terial resources?" 

Clearly  not. 

The  President's  emphasis  on  nat\iral  beauty 
refocuses  the  spotlight  on  conservation. 
While  the  old  work  goes  on,  there  is  a  new 
challenge,   a   realization    of   the    broadened 
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view  that  must  be  given  In  the  face  of  de- 
ciying  city  centers,  exploding  suburbs,  mul- 
tiplying sup;?rh!ghways,  and  an  alarming 
crime  rate. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  great  unfinished 
agenda  of  conservation  in  the  more  conven- 
tional theme.  Our  efforts  in  these  direc- 
tions have  not  diminished  and  must  not 
dlminisli. 

During  tho  past  week  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
there  \v:;s  held  the  silver  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Advisory  Board  Council 
for  Public  Lands.  In  addressing  the  Council 
last  week.  I  reviewed  with  them  some  of  the 
things  that  I  had  brought  to  their  attention 
in  my  4  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pub- 
lic Land  Management. 

Eirly  in  the  new  ariministration  we  built 
the  foundation  for  good  relationships  with 
all  the  users  of  the  public  lands,  commercial 
rnd  nnr commercial.  \Vc  reaffirmed  our  con- 
fidence in  the  National  Advisory  Board  Coim- 
cil.  and  we  broadened  its  membersliip  and 
that  of  the  State  and  National  Boards.  I  em- 
phasized that  the  b.isic.  keystone  structure 
in  the  advisory  organization  is  the  district 
.-'dvisory  board,  a  creative  of  the  Congress — 
th.-it  the  State  and  National  Boards  had 
gained  regulatory  status  only  as  representa- 
tive extensions  of  the  statutory  district 
boards. 

I  touched  on  the  concept  of  "multiple  use" 
and  summed  it  up  by  saying  that  It  is  really 
"prudent  management."  There  is  good  prec- 
edent for  this,  going  back  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  said: 

"All  these  various  uses  of  our  natural 
resources  are  so  closely  connected  that  thev 
should  be  coordinated,  and  should  be  treated 
as  p.irt  of  one  coherent  plan  and  not  in  hap- 
hazard and  piecemeal  fashion." 

The  State  boards  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil, following  their  multiple-use  reorganiza- 
tions, stand  today  as  organizations  capable 
of  treating  problems  in  a  coordinated  way 
and  cr.pable  of  presenting  coherent  recom- 
mendations. 

In  1962  here  at;  Albuquerque  the  grazing 
fee  problem  was  faced  squarely.  I  pe  sonally 
sincerely  appreciate  the  public  service  pro- 
vided by  th?  Advisory  Board  system  in  the 
year  that  followed  as  the  "democratic  proc- 
ess" tinfclded  on  that  difficult  problem. 

In  1963.  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  Depart - 
m;.'nt  and  the  boards  could  not  come  a  great 
deal  closer  to  understanding  how  to  esti- 
mate glazing  capacity,  how  to  schedule  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  permitted  grazing  use. 
ho-:'.-  tj  provide  for  administrative  review  of 
actions,  and  how  to  preserve  the  exercise  of 
sound  commonsense  at  the  ^assroots  level. 

I  said  that  a  decent  conservation  job  on 
the  public's  land  is  possible  only  with  the 
cooperation  of  those  who  share  in  its  use  and 
that  this  cooperative  task  demands  the  best 
cffo  ts  of  all  of  us. 

Tiien  in  1964  the  issue  of  land  tenure  was 
very  much  on  oiu-  minds — one  of  the  tough 
kinds  of  questions  the  Council  had  under- 
taken beginning  in  November  of  1962. 

Just  a  week  before  the  Department  was 
asked  where  it  stood  on  this  matter.  As  it 
was  presented  with  a  divided  report  from 
the  National  Advisory  Board  Council,  the 
House  of  Repre.'^entatives  overwhelmingly 
appro-ed  autho.ization  cf  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion and  had  sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  In 
this  framework.  I  suggested  that  the  land 
tenure  question  would  be  a  critical  issue  of 
the  Review  Commission's  work.  Fiirther- 
more.  the  Council's  relationship  to  the  new 
Commission,  when  it  should  come  into  being, 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

I  said  that  the  Council's  recommendations 
before  the  Commission  would  carry  weight 
about  in  propo.tlon  to  the  extent  that  its 
recommendations  were  based  on  hard  facts 
and  sound  logic  and  were  widely  supported 
within  all  elements  of  the  Council  and  its 
constituencies. 


The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  the  bill 
was  signed  into  law  last  September.  It  has 
the  task  of  matching  theory  with  reality  and 
reaching  common  ground  from  the  public 
interest  standpoint. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  new  conserva- 
tion an  even  wider  choice  of  alternative  deci- 
sions will  be  available  than  ever  before. 
The  available  alternatives  for  action  must  be 
carefully  weighed  and  considered.  The  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  know  what  the  alternatives 
are.  to  debate  and  discuss  them,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  making  a  choice. 

We  have  all  heard  the  cry  that  further 
extensions  of  outdoor  recreation  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  would  be  "an  economic  step  back- 
ward." 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  added  outdoor 
recreation  is  based  on  a  belief  that  estab- 
lis'icd  business  operations  would  be  upset 
and  that  wages,  profits,  ar.d  taxes  would  be 
reduced  in  the  locality  or  the  region. 

Commercial  production  would,  of  course, 
be  eliminated  or  reduced  on  the  site  of  lands 
reallocated  to  noncommercial  use.  But  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  offsetting  effects 
and  for  other  elements  in  the  overall  con- 
servation program. 

One  of  the  elements  in  the  overall  pro- 
gram that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
di^.-elopment  and  rehabilitation  of  wealth- 
producing  natural  resources.  Of  special 
interest  to  range  management  is  tlie  fact 
that  forage  resources  on  many  public  lands 
can  be  and  are  being  developed  to  offset 
forage  lost  on  lands  no  longer  suited  to  or 
used  for  grazing. 

Project  areas  demonstrate  that  striking 
gains  in  capacity  can  be  economically 
r.chieved.  and  the  overall  addition  is  ex- 
pected to  return  in  the  order  of  millions  of 
dollars  more  per  year  to  the  local  stockmen, 
in  the  form  of  added  sales  of  products. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  a  few 
years  ago  estimated  that  2  million  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  could  be 
economically  reseedcd  in  a  6-year  program. 
Brush  control  on  2  million  acres,  14.500  miles 
cf  fencing,  and  7.000  water  control  and  con- 
servation sites  were  projected,  to  be  followed 
by  further  work  in  later  years. 

Some  have  Indicated  a  belief  that  as 
much  as  25  million  acres  of  western  hriish- 
lands  in  various  classes  of  ownership  can  be 
economically  seeded  to  grass  In  the  long- 
range  program. 

Tlie  challenge  created  for  the  stockmen — 
use  of  public  land.s — well  was  stated  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  June  1964  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Cattle  Producer: 

"Federal  land  adminstrators  do  not  create 
these  demands:  they  merely  try  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  increased  need  for  our  re- 
stricted resources.  The  stockman's  problem 
Is  no  longer  one  of  how  he  can  keep  the  other 
uses  out.  but  rather  a  question  of  how  he  C'.;n 
keep  grazing  as  an  Important  part  of  the 
multiple  use  of  public  lands." 

Tills  administration  believes  in  the  future 
of  domestic  livestock  grazing  on  public  lands. 
It  has  demonstrated  an  Intention  to  protect 
and  stabilize  domestic  livestock  grazing  use 
at  the  same  time  as  other  worthy  uses  are 
protected  and  stabilized  in  a  manner  that 
will  serve  the  public  interest. 

Another  event  occurring  in  Washington 
last  week  was  a  public  hearing  on  rulemaking 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment under  two  1964  acts  of  Congress.  The 
Public  Sales  Act.  and  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act.  Witne-ses  reflecting  many 
shades  of  western  opinion  were  heard  in 
Washington,  but  we  have  decided  to  hold 
further  hearings  In  the  West  to  allow  oth-^rs 
to  be  heard  on  these  very  important  regula- 
tions. 

One  of  the  hearings  has  been  set  for 
Albuquerque  on  Wednesday,  April  14. 

I  know  that  you  are  all  interested  in 
rumors  about  changes  in  the  organization  of 


the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  districts 
and  oflaces.  Tlie  rumors  reflect  the  activity 
based  upon  our  search  for  ways  and  means 
of  effective  economies,  an  effort  I  know  you 
all  support.  But  unrealistic  changes  will  not 
be  made  in  the  name  of  economy.  And  econ- 
omy to  the  public  is  Just  as  important  as 
economy  to  the  Government. 

Director  Stoddard  has  promised  that  any 
proposed  change  will  be  brought  formally  be- 
fore the  appropriate  district  board  if  it  has 
not  already  been  pre^iented.  The  advice  of 
the  board  will  be  carefully  considered. 

There  may,  up  to  now,  have  been  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  geography  of  the  boards 
had  to  coincide  in  all  cases  v,-'th  the  t^eog- 
raphy  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mana-jiement 
district  office  area  of  luri=diction. 

This  need  not  be  the  case.  The  greatest 
merit  of  the  district-level  board — its  famili- 
arity with  local  facts  and  opinion — mlglit 
be  lost  if  it  covered  too  large  an  area.  We 
must  al.so  bear  in  mind  that  District  office 
areas  do  not  coincide  with  grazing  district 
boundaries. 

Another  one  of  our  responsibilities  that 
affects  many  of  you  is  our  new  responsibility 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

So  far  as  the  national  forest  wilderness  is 
concerned — 9.1  million  acres  now  in  the  Sys- 
tem— we  are  charged  with  continued  admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  mining  laws  and  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  We  are  drafting  regu- 
lations to  carry  in  effect  special  provisions  of 
the  act  affecting  minerals.  When  the  regula- 
tions are  publicly  announced,  they  will  be 
open  to  public  comment  and  under  our  cus- 
tomary procedure  all  comments  received  are 
carefully  considered  before  the  regulations 
are  finally  written  and  adopted. 

With  regard  to  national  forest  primitive 
areas — 5.5  million  acres — our  geologists  are 
starting  mineral  surveys,  consisting  mainly 
of  mapping  and  reconnaissance.  Reports  of 
this  work  will  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with 
reviews  of  these  areas  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  tiie  question 
wliether  they  should  be  added  to  the  wilder- 
ness system  by  act  of  Congress. 

With  regard  to  Department  of  the  Interior 
lands,  both  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  beginning 
reviews  of  "roadless  areas"  under  their  man- 
agement. When  these  reviews  are  completed, 
public  hearings  will  be  held,  and  public  views 
will  be  carefully  taken  into  account  before 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  the 
President. 

I  will  take  a  minute  also  to  comment  on 
problems  of  the  grazing  use  of  public  lands 
at  the  McGregor  missile  range.  Lands  in  this 
660.000-acre  range  were  reserved  for  the  mili- 
tary in  1957  with  a  proviso  that  any  grazing 
would  be  administered  by  BLM  under  the 
Taylor  Act.  Actually,  all  base  ranch  prop- 
erties were  bought  up  and  all  grazing  was 
eliminated  by  the  military — at  least  on 
paper.  In  fact,  however,  unauthorized  use 
lias  continued  at  a  level  of  6,000  to  8,000 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 

The  question  now  is  hov;  to  bring  grazing 
back  under  control.  BLM  officials  have  pro- 
posed that  grazing  privileges  be  olfered  on 
the  basis  of  bids  without  preference  bidders. 

Conservation  in  this  decade,  and  in  the 
longer  future,  is  going  to  involve  weighty 
jvdgments  affecting  wider  segments  of  the 
community  and  the  Nation.  These  judg- 
ments are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  ex- 
ports alone.  Social  judgments  in  a  democ- 
racy require  involvement  of  the  public. 

Secretary  Udall  was  entirely  correct  in  tell- 
ing the  National  Woolgrowers  in  January  of 
this  year  that  there  is  heartening  evidence 
that  the  lines  traditionally  separating  the 
users  on  the  one  hand  and  the  protection- 
ists on  the  other  are  being  softened  by  rea- 
son and  understanding.  He  "was  correct  in 
judging  that  the  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment and  users  of  public  lands  had  been 
Improved.    We  Intend  to  increase  and  widen 
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these  lines  of  communication,  and  we  know 
that  the  cattlemen's  organizations  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  us. 

This  kird  of  progress  in  reason  and  un- 
derstanding is  vital  to  the  President's  concept 
of  the  new  conservation. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  presentation 
this  morning  by  going  back  to  the  subject 
nf  the  Public  Land  Law  Re-;iew  Commission. 
I  have  said  manv  times  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  was  one  of  the  truly  signif- 
icant accomplishments  of  the  88th  Congress 
or  of  any  Congress.  I  am  proud  that  I  had 
the  opportunitv  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  for  this  Commission  by 
working  closely  with  Chairman  Wayne  Aspi- 
NALL  Mr.  AspiNALL  said  last  week  that  he 
yas  '•op-Jmistic  that  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  organize  and  start  its  work  before 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,"  in  other  words, 
before   June   30,    1965.     This   is   heartening 

'  Mr.   AsPiNALi.    made    another    observation 
which  I  would  like  to  repeat : 

"The  establishment  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  aU  problems  involved  in  the  pub- 
lic lands  must  await  the  completion  of  the 
Commis.-^.ion  study.  Granted  that  the  con- 
gressional committees  involved  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  consider  general  legislation  during 
the  period  of  study,  we  have  made  it  clear, 
from  the  time  that  the  study  was  originally 
proposed,  that  matters  of  urgency  should 
be  and  will  be  considered  as  they  arise." 
—  And  he  said  in  concluding  his  speech  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  in  Washington  on  March  25.  "I  am 
confident  that  both  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  and  the  Congress  will 
act  not  onlv  in  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
public  interest,  but  within  the  framework 
of  our  free  enterprise-private  capital-busi- 
ness EVEtem."  ,    , 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
will  be  an  instrumentality  for  the  creativity 
which  the  President  seeks  as  the  hallmark  of 
the  Federal  system  under  his  leadership. 

For  creativity,  and  the  highest  order  of 
statesmanship  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  our  inelastic  land 
base— not  Just  the  Federal  Governmelifs 
land  base,  but  the  land  base  generally. 

In  about  3  vears,  we  will  reach  the  200 
million  we  have  said  would  come  In  the 
seventies.  And,  say  the  population  experts, 
it  is  possible  by  the  year  2010  that  the 
population  mav  conceivably  exceed  the  400 
million  mark.  Most  of  our  planning  has  been 
for  300  million  by  that  time. 

The  need  for  creativity  Is  correspondingly 
acute.  President  Johnson,  in  his  Ann  Arbor 
address,  summarized  the  challenge: 

'The  solution  to  these  problems  does  not 
rest  on  a  massive  program  in  Washington, 
nor  can  it  relv  solelv  on  the  strained  re- 
sources of  local  authority.  They  require  us 
to  create  new  concepts  of  cooperation,  a 
creative  federalism,  between  the  National 
Capital  and  the  leaders  of  local  communi- 
ties." 

NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  Sunday  in  April  means 
the  start  of  daylight  saving  time  in  many 
parts  of  the  counti-y.  Since  1909,  how- 
ever, it  has  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
National  Raisin  Week. 

Fifty-six  years  ago  the  people  of 
Presno,  Calif.,  sought  national  recogni- 


tion for  the  raisin  industry  which,  at  that 
time,  had  been  in  existence  some  36 
years.  So  they  established  National 
Raisin  Week— the  oldest  such  food  week 
observed  in  America. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  this  observance 
and  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  LMr.  Sisk] 
in  inviting  the  Members  to  enjoy  raisin 
pie  at  lunch  in  the  House  dining  room  on 
Wednesday,  April  28.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  California  Raisin  Ad- 
visory Board,  Mr.  Sisk  and  I  will  also 
have  the  pleasure  of  sending  each  of  the 
Members  some  sample  packs  of  energy- 
giving,  taste-surprising  raisins. 

In  California,  and  particularly  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  this  product  weigh- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  delivers 
a  potent  economic  punch.  To  begin  with, 
all  of  the  raisin  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  ly- 
ing between  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains and  the  Coast  Range  which  rims 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Hot  and  rain- 
less summers,  rich  alluvial  land,  and 
plenty  of  stored^  water  for  irrigation 
make  the  valley  one  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
places  in  the  world  where  raisins  can  be 

grown.  .       ,, 

The  valley's  lush  raisin  vineyards,  all 
of  which  are  located  within  a  75-mile 
radius  of  Fresno,  produce  more  than 
200,000  tons  of  the  sun-dried  product  an- 
nually. This  vearly  crop  is  valued  at  $50 
million  in  the  field.  The  raisin  iiidustry 
as  a  whole  is  rated  as  a  ouarter-of-a-bil- 
lion-dollar  business.  By  any  standard, 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  is  big  busi- 

X16SS 

Behind  this  business  and  the  100,000 
groviers,  packers,  and  employees  who  are 
America's  raisin  industry  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Advisory  Board.  The 
board  was  formed  in  1949  under  a  State 
marketing  order  and  represents  all 
growers  and  processors  of  raisins. 

The  broad  objective  of  the  board  is  to 
give  advertising,  research,  and  promotion 
suptjort  to  all  raisins  produced  and  proc- 
essed by  some  6.000  growers  and  within  7 
vineyard  districts— and  to  all  packers, 
small,  medium,  and  large— from  all  of 
Raisinland. 

Comprising  "Raisinland"  are  the  coun- 
ties of  Pi-esno,  Madera,  and  Tulare  plus 
parts  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Kern, 
Kings,  Merced.  San  Joaquin,  and  Stani- 
slaus.    However,  the  promotional  pro- 
gram of  the  California  Raisin  Advisory 
Board  extends  to  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. ^       ,  . 
Specifically,  the  mission  of  the  board  is 
to  build  greater  consumer  acceptance  and 
use  of  raisins.     This  requires  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  information  ma- 
terial that  is  attractive  as  well  as  edu- 
cational  and   helpful.     It   also  means 
extensive  advertising  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  the  trade  to  encourage 
better  displays  and  positions  for  raisins 
to  make  them  conveniently  available  to 
consumers.    Merchandising  methods  de- 
veloped by  the  California  Raisin  Advisory 
Board  have  helped  the  trade  to  make 
greater  earnings  through  increased  sales 
of  raisins  and  other  go-along  foods. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Cal- 
ifornia Raisin  Advisory  Board  and  the 
raisin  industry  are  contributing  to  the 


health  of  our  people  and  the  economic 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

For  example,  homemakers  throughout 
the  country  benefit  from  the  raisin  In- 
formational and  educational  material 
distributed  throughout  the  home  eco- 
nomics field,  and  in  the  food  pages  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Our  schoolchildren  benefit  from  the 
raisin  board's  participation  in  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  with  demon- 
strations of  raisin  food  preparation  by 
a  trained  heme  economist.  They  benefit 
also,  of  course,  from  the  health  producing 
qualities  of  the  raisms  themseives. 

The  Nation's  bakers.  ?rocers,  and 
restaurant  operators  benef-t  from  the 
merchandising  and  sales  materials  pre- 
pared by  the  raisin  board. 

Finally,  other  food  Lndustries  benefit 
from  the  tie-in  promotions  of  the  board 
showing  how  raisins  go  along  -with  other 

foods.  ,»...■       , 

During    the    obsen^ance    of    National 
Raisin  Week  in  past  years,  my  colleague 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 
Sisk]    and    I   have    taken   the    oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  not  only  the  accom- 
plishments  but  some   of   the   principal 
problems   of   the   raisin  industry.     We 
have  noted  that  raisins  are  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  important  nonbasic.  specialty 
crops  which  stand  to  gain— or  lose— so 
much  in  today's  changing  world  trade 
picture.    We  have  emphasized  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  raisin  industry  in 
this  country  retain  the  opportunity  to 
market  its  products  in  foreign  lands  at 
competitive  prices.    You  v.-ill  be  pleased 
to  learn,  I  am  sure,  that  because  the  doors 
to  foreign  markets  have  remained  open, 
the   raisin   industry,  through   intensive 
promotional   and   sales   efforts   abroad, 
has,  in  the  past  2  years,  virtually  doubled 
its  exports  of  raisins. 

In  so  doing,  of  course,  the  raisin  in- 
dustry and  the  California  Raisin  Advis- 
ory Board  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  solution  of  our  dollar  def- 
icit problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  many  of  the 
fine  people  associated  with  California's 
and  America's  raisin  industrj-.  I  can  as- 
sure vou  that  although  their  industry  is 
now  a  venerable  88  years  old,  the  raisin 
industry  locks  to  the  future  with  youth- 
ful vigor,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
\^-ill  continue  to  be  imaginative  in  devel- 
oping new  uses  for  raisins  and  new  ways 
of  telling  the  world  about  raisins.  It  will, 
in  short,  keep  the  raisin  industrj'  moving 
toward  new  horizons  of  growth  and  prog- 

I'GSS. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia 
[Mr.  Sisk]  and  for  myself,  I  would  again 
like  to  imite  the  Members  to  have  raisin 
pie  dessert  at  lunch  in  the  House  dimng 
room  on  Wednesday,  April  28.  I  would 
also  like  to  invite  the  Members  and  their 
famiUes  to  visit  the  Fresno  area  in  the 
fall  to  see  the  lush  vineyards  stretching 
toward  the  mountains  and  to  watch 
the  unique  harvesting  of  raisin  grapes. 
Should  they  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  of  the  many  traditional 
raisin  harvest  festivals  which  several 
communities  hold  each  year.  I  am  certain 
it  will  be  an  experience  they  will  long  re- 
member. 
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PATENT   INFRINGEMENTS   BY  THE 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— THE 

EROSION  OF  AMERICAN  PATENT 

RIGHTS 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mi*.  Speaker,  today,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
authorize  the  use  or  manufacture  in  cer- 
tain cases,  by  or  for  the  United  States  of 
any  invention  descilbed  in  and  covered 
by  a  patent  of  the  United  States. 

The  Defense  Military  Medical  Supply 
Agency  has  been  purchasing  a  number 
of  drugs  and  other  items  from  foreign 
sources  which  have  been  produced  in 
violation  of  various  U.S.  patents.  In 
addition  to  the  patent  violation,  this  pro- 
cedure causes  an  outflow  of  dollars  and 
also  deprives  American  workers  of  jobs. 
Hopefully,  this  measure  will  be  helpful  to 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  generally 
and  to  other  industries  whose  patents  are 
being  violated. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  statement  which,  I  feel,  points 
out  the  need  for  legislative  action: 

PATENT    INFRINGEMENTS    BY    THE    FEDERAL    GOV- 
ERNMENT  THE  EROSION  OF  AMERICAN  PATENT 

RIGHTS 

Purchasing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  until  veiy  recent  years 
bought  patented  products  only  from  the 
patent  holders  or  their  licensees.  Now, 
certain  procurement  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  begun  to  engage 
in  the  intentional  violation  of  American 
patents,  a  practice  which  has  now  been 
applied  to  the  products  of  many  areas  of 
American  industry. 

In  the  last  half  dozen  years  several 
purchasing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  bought  tetracycline  and 
other  drug  products  covered  by  U.S.  prod- 
uct patents,  from  unlicensed  sources  for 
use  in  the  United  States  in  direct  and 
deliberate  violation  of  these  patents. 
Frequently,  these  sources  have  been  lo- 
cated in  Italy  or  have  prepared  dosage 
forms  from  bulk  drugs  imported  from 
Italy. 

These  Federal  agencies  have  attempted 
to  justify  their  actions  by  giving  a  new 
twist  to  an  old  statute— 28  U.S.C.  1498. 
The  owner  of  a  U.S.  patent,  as  the  law  is 
now  interpreted,  carmot  put  a  stop  to  the 
Federal  Grovernment's  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  his  patent  rights — he  cannot  ob- 
tain an  injunction  from  the  court  against 
the  Federal  Government,  even  at  the  end 
of  successful  litigation,  and  his  right  to 
claim  damages  in  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
a  very  inadequate  remedy.  There  is  no 
similar  legal  loophole  for  local  govern- 
ments which  violate  patent  rights. 

When  the  statute  was  originally  en- 
acted, its  sole  purpose  was  to  give  an 
Injured  patent  holder  a  right  of  action 
where  none  had  heretofore  existed.  As 
the  statute  was  amended  in  1918,  it  con- 
templated at  most  the  Government's 
having  access  to  inventions  during  war- 


time emergency  situations.  It  was  never 
intended  to  give  blanket  authorization 
for  Government  agencies  to  violate  U.S. 
patents.  The  net  result  has  been  a  se- 
rious erosion  of  the  rights  of  U.S.  patent 
owners. 

The  attempted  justification  for  the 
violation  of  U.S.  drug  patents  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  has  been  made  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  the  prices 
quoted  by  suppliers  of  infringing  dosage 
forms  are  often  lower  than  those  quoted 
by  the  U.S.  patent  owners  and  their 
licensees-  Foreign  and  domestic  patent 
infringers,  however,  have  had  to  bear 
no  research  costs  for  discovering  or  de- 
veloping the  drugs  covered  by  the  patents 
they  are  infringing;  and  they  are  at- 
tempting to  exploit  ready-made  markets 
which  they  have  spent  nothing  to  main- 
tain. In  addition,  foreign  producers  of 
such  products  as  tetracycline  pay  wages 
that  are  about  one-fourth  of  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  have  lower  production  costs. 

The  Federal  Government's  purchases 
of  unlicensed  foreign-made  drug  prod- 
ucts or  unlicensed  dosage  foims  made 
from  foreign  bulk  drugs  have  been  fa- 
cilitated by  the  fact  that  some  foreign 
countries  provide  no  patent  protection 
for  either  drug  products  or  processes.  As 
a  result,  foreign  concerns  have  developed 
quite  a  business  out  of  copying  the  de- 
velopments, products,  and  inventions  of 
the  American  drug  industry. 

The  American  system  is  strengthened 
by  its  patent  structure,  provided  for  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  advance  science 
by  protecting  inventors.  More  dinigs 
have  been  discovered  in  the  United  States 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  patent 
system  than  in  any  other  country.  For- 
eign countries  with  no  product  or  process 
patent  protection  in  the  drug  field  have 
produced  no  important  drug  discoveries. 
With  respect  to  tetracycline  products, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  prices 
quoted  by  the  manufacturer  to  Federal 
and  local  go/ernment  agencies  are  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  prices  quoted 
when  the  product  was  first  introduced 
and  that  prices  to  the  trade  generally 
have  declined  by  about  43  percent. 

Purchases  of  unlicensed  drug  products 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  are  not  in 
the  public  interest  and  may  well  be  char- 
acterized as  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."  American  drug  research  will 
be  discouraged  by  such  purchases,  and 
this  will  eventually  be  detrimental  to 
American  health.  Piu-chases  of  unli- 
censed foreign-made  tetracycline  or 
other  drug  products,  or  unlicensed  dos- 
age forms  prepared  from  foreign-made 
bulk  drugs,  can  cause  loss  of  jobs  by 
American  workers  as  a  result  of  displace- 
ment by  low-paid  foreign  workers;  en- 
courage "dumping"  of  foreign-made 
products  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
lower  than  those  charged  in  the  regular 
foreign  market;  hurt  the  unfavorable 
American  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments; and  reduce  tax  revenues  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  governments. 
There  is  an  important  issue  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  governmental  purchases 
of  drug  products  for  use  in  violation  of 
U.S.  patents.    The  laws  of  the  United 


States  have  provided  a  strong  patent 
system  for  the  precise  purpose  of  en- 
couraging long  and  expensive  research 
work  of  the  very  type  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  tetracycline.  We  cannot 
stand  aside  while  erosion  occurs  to  pat- 
ent rights  which  help  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  im- 
portant medical  research,  the  kind  of  re- 
search that  has  made  the  United  States 
the  world  leader  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  life-saving  products. 

Purchases  of  patented  products  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  unlicensed 
sources  have  extended  to  the  products  of 
many  industries.  The  violation  by  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  patents  issued  by  one  of  its  own 
branches  is  a  growing  threat  to  research- 
oriented  American  industry.  Its  effect 
may  well  be  to  discourage  research  in 
many  other  industries,  as  well  as  in  the 
drug  industry. 

The  deliberate  and  indiscriminate  in- 
fringement by  the  Federal  Government 
of  its  own  patents  may  not  be  illegal— 
but  it  is  morally  wrong.  It  hardly  seems 
fair  to  have  one  agency  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient;  namely,  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  issue  a  patent  to  an  inventor  or  a 
discoverer  of  a  new  product,  and  have 
another  agency  of  that  same  Govern- 
ment, the  Military  Medical  Supply 
Agency  in  the  Defense  Department,  vio- 
late that  patent.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening.  Unfortu- 
nately, Federal  legislation  appears  to  be 
the  only  way  to  stop  indiscriminate  in- 
fringement and  to  keep  deliberate  in- 
fringement by  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
within  reasonable  bounds. 
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THE  U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENT 
DEFICIT  A  CRITICAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit  is  a  critical  problem,  and 
our  national  budget  operates  at  a  deficit, 
the  Congress  should  take  careful  note  of 
a  report  issued  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Office  entitled  "Unnecessary  Dol- 
lar Costs  Incurred  in  Financing  Pur- 
chases of  Commodities  Produced  in 
Brazil." 

The  basic  problem  discussed  is  not 
confined  to  Brazil.  It  has  worldwide  ap- 
plication. It  tells  of  a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  through  bureaucratic  misman- 
agement. 

This  report,  which  I  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Goverrmient  Operations  Com- 
mittee, documents  a  loss  of  $3.8  million 
between  July  1961  and  December  1963. 
Its  loss  was  caused  by  a  failure  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
follow  public  law  and  adopted  U.S.  policy. 

Briefly,  the  Comptroller  General's  of- 
fice found  that  the  Agency  used  U.S.  dol- 
lars to  finance  shipments  of  Brazilian 
commodities  to  other  aid-receiving  na- 
tions at  a  time  when  Brazilian  moneys 


should  have  been  used  to  finance  the 

^"^Had^the  Agency  used  the  Brazilian 
cruzeiros,  rather  than  U.S.  dollars,  it 
would  have —  ,    ,  . 

Helped  alleviate  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
navnients  deficit; 

Provided  the  U.S.  Treasury  with  an 
eaual  amount  of  dollar  receipts  which 
would  have  acted  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit;  and  .  «  4.. 

Avoided  a  severe  loss,  from  inflation, 
in  the  value  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
US.-owned  cruzeiros. 

Instead  Uncle  Sam  was  a  three-tune 

loser 

I  emphasized  that  the  $3.8  million  loss 
in  Brazil  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
already  operated  under  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  cruzeiros  in- 
stead of  dollars  under  the  circumstances. 
The  implications  of  the  $3.8  million 
loss  discussed  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  are  far  reaching.  The  re- 
port itself  indicates  that  the  ComptroUer 
General  has  but  scratched  the  surface. 

On  March  18—1  day  before  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  was  made  pub- 
lic—Treasury officials  reported  the  U.S. 
gold  loss  for  1965  had  reached  $825  mil- 
lion, compared  with  a  loss  of  $50  million 
for  a  comparable  period  in  1964. 

Considering  this  is  our  present  bal- 
ance-of-payment  story,  I  submit  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  probe  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  that  adds  to  our  balance- 
of-payment  deficit. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  rec- 
ommends broadening  the  program  for  an 
increased  use  of  foreign  currencies  m  all 
countries  where  the  United  States  holds 
a  significant  amount  of  the  foreign 
currency. 

The  recommendation  is  a  good  one.  It 
should  be  fully  enacted  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

But  again  I  emphasize,  that  it  was  al- 
ready public  law  to  follow  this  policy  re- 
garding Brazil  during  the  period  of  time 
when  the  $3.8  million  loss  was  incurred. 
This  situation  illustrates  that  bureau- 
cratic agencies  and  administrators  all  too 
often  ignore  policies  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Comptroller 
General  further  recommends  "that  a  re- 
view be  made  on  a  worldwide  basis  of  all 
Agency  for  International  Development 
dollar-financed  procurements  with  a 
view  toward  substituting  U.S.-owned  for- 
eign currencies  for  U.S.  dollars  wherever 
possible." 

At  a  time  when  the  President  is  asking 
American  tourists  to  stay  at  home  to 
help  reverse  the  gold  supply  problem  and 
improve  the  balance-of -payments  deficit, 
the  Congress  cannot  overlook  this  timely 
report  from  the  Comptroller  General. 

Furthermore,  recommendations  are 
being  discussed  that  American  business- 
men limit  investments  in  programs  in 
other  nations  to  help  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

This  proposal  illustrates  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

For  years  we  have  encouraged  Ameri- 
can industry  to  locate  in  other  nations 
to  better  help  those  people  help  them- 


selves. For  years,  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
prided  ourselves  on  the  achievements 
of  U.S.  private  enterprise  overseas 
and  the  good  will  U.S.  investments  have 
prompted. 

Certainly  it  is  better  policy— foreign 
policy  and  fiscal  policy— to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  concerning  aid  than  to 
curtail  tourism  and  oversea  investments. 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  ini- 
tiate an  immediate  nation-by-nation 
study  of  the  policies  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Before  the  Congress  considers  any  ad- 
ditional legislation,  we  should  conduct 
an  investigation  to  determine — 

Why  did  officials  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  fail  to  use 
Brazilian  moneys,  rather  than  U.S. 
moneys,  particularly  when  this  was  the 
adopted  policy? 

What,  if  any,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
correct  future  similar  costly  errors? 

Has  specific  responsibility  within  the 
Agency  been  pinpointed  to  carry  out 
a  program  to  use  U.S.-owned  foreign 
currencies  whenever  possible?  If  not, 
why  not? 

How  far  reaching  has  been  the 
Agency's  failure  to  follow  U.S.  policy  in 
tihis  £LrGS? 

Generally  speaking,  economies  can 
usually  be  realized  by  using  available 
foreign  currencies,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  Treasury  holdings  of  the  for- 
eign currencies. 

This  was  recognized  in  a  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  released  in 
September  1964.  A  full  2  months  after 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  its  re- 
port, the  Agency  released  an  erroneous 
statement  saying  nonexcess  foreign  cur- 
rencies could  not  be  used. 

In  addition,  2  years  previous,  in  Octo- 
ber 1962,  legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President, 
that  permitted  general  use  of  foreign 
currencies  in  place  of  U.S.  dollars  in 
Agency  programs. 

There  is  no  logical  or  acceptable  ex- 
cuse for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  have  caused  a  loss  of 
nearly  $4  million  in  dealing  with  Brazil, 
one  of  85  nations  involved  in  aid  pro- 
grams. 


Constitution  itself  and  our  entire  con- 
cept of  government. 

Law  forged  on  the  anvil,  the  white-not 
anvil  of  bitterness  and  rancor,  will  sure- 
ly lose  its  value  and  its  very  discipline.  It 
will  be  a  hollow  victory  indeed  for  the 
Negro  if  in  victory  he  lose  the  very  foun- 
dation of  his  protection,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er it  has  been  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
bring  the  American  Negro  fully  into 
America's  dreams  and  into  her  bright 

future. 

One  hundred  years  ago  we  nearly  lost 
the  Union  itself  over  this  problem.  One 
himdred  years  ago  we  paid  the  price  of 
over  600,000  of  our  finest  men  grappling 
with  this  problem.  Today  the  problem 
of  welding  the  Negro  into  America's  so- 
ciety in  full  citizenship  but  with  order 
and  justice  to  all  is  about  to  destroy  our 


ALABAMA  BUSINESS  LEADERS  TAKE 
STAND 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      MARTIN      of      Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  hate  campaign 
that  is  directed  against  the  great  State 
of  Alabama  and  its  people,  I  am  proud 
to  say  the  majority  of  Alabama  citizens 
have  not  reciprocated  in  kind.    Most  of 
our  people,  our  responsible  business  lead- 
ers, and  clergymen  have  tried,  in  the  face 
of  great  provocation,  to  maintain  our 
dignity,  the  friendly  spirit  which  is  so 
much  a  part  of  Alabama,  and  the  ave- 
nues   of    communication    which    have 
existed  between  the  races  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  States  of  many  of  our 
severest  critics. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  Alabama. 
There  have  been  wrongs,  just  as  there 
have  been  wrongs  and  injuscices  against 
some   people  and  some  individuals  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.    But  we  alone 
have  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  being 
pilloried  for  sins  of  which  all  are  guilty. 
This  week,  many  of  Alabama's  out- 
standing business  leaders  are  in  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.    This, 
then,  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  many  local  chambers  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  in  correcting  whatever  injustices 
and  inequities  exists.    So  that  those  of 
you  who  may  have  missed  the  statement 
of  the  business  leaders  of  my  State  which 
has  appeared  in  a  nvunber  of  newspapers 
'  and  magazines,  I  include  it  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks.    It  is  my  prayer  that 
other  business  leaders  and  other  citizens 
in  other  States  will  do  as  much,  have  as 
much  understanding,  have  as  great  a 
genuine  desire  to  create  in  every  corner 
of  this  land  the  kind  of  America  we  are 
striving  for  in  Alabama.    We,  too.  want 
every  American  to  have  full  opportunity 
to  realize  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  we  shall  continue  to  do 
our  best  to  help  all  citizens  realize  the 
dream. 
The  statement  follows: 


What  We  Believe  and  Where  We  Stand 
In  light  of  recent  developments  in  Ala- 
bama  we  feel  that  the  business  community 
has   an   obligation  to  speak  out  for   what 
It  believes  to  be  right. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama Uke  other  responsible  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation,  believe  In  law  and 
order,  and  In  the  fair  and  just  treatment  of 
all   their   fellow   citizens.    They   believe   In 
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obedience  to  the  law  regardless  of  their  per- 
sonal feelings  about  its  specific  merits.  They 
believe  in  the  basic  human  dignity  of  all 
people  qf  all  races. 

We  intend  to  continue  working  diligently 
for  the  full  development  of  Alabama,  the 
welfare  of  Its  people  and  the  maintenance 
of  conditions  favorable  to  the  creation  of  an 
economy  which  will  benefit  every  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  we  must 
publicly  declare  and  reaffirm  what  we  believe 
and  where  we  stand. 

First,  we  believe  in  the  full  protection  and 
opportunity  under  the  law  of  all  our  citizens, 
ootla  Negro  i.nd  wliite.  Just  as  we  feel  every 
AlP.bamian  inherently  has  the  right  of  pro- 
tection, so  does  every  Alabamian  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  uphold  the  law.  We  deplore 
equally  public  demonstrations  which  violate 
the  law.  and  tne  actions  of  those  who  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  are 
proper  procedures  lor  expressing  protest  in  a 
lawful  manner,  just  as  there  are  procedures 
for  restraining  those  who  would  violate  the 
law. 

We  believe  in  the  ba=.ic  American  heritage 
of  voting,  and  in  the  right  of  every  eligible 
citizen  to  register  and  to  cast  his  ballot. 
We  believe,  however,  th.-it  qnalUicatlon  of 
prospective  voters,  when  properly  and  equi- 
tably administered,  is  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilit/  that  must  be  preserved. 

We  believe  in  obedience  to  the  law.  even 
though  some  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
particular  laws.  Such  a  law  is  the  recently 
enacted  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  many 
of  our  citizens  feel  contains  many  unjust 
and  improper  provisions.  We  do.  however, 
have  an  obligation  to  abide  by  it.  and  this 
will  do.  Where  injustices  or  inequities  are 
indicated,  we  will  seek  relief  through  proper 
and  legal  channels. 

Our  State  is  faced  specifically  with  compli- 
ance with  title  VII  of  this  law  which  goes 
into  effect  shortly.  This  provides  for  non- 
discrimniation  in  employment  and  will  call 
for  some  adjustments.  While  many  of  our 
employers  have  been  in  compliance  with 
these  "provisions  for  some  time,  we  call  on 
business  leaders  all  over  the  State  to  provide 
leadership   in  this  matter. 

We  believe  that  communication  between 
different  elements  of  our  society  must  be 
maintained.  We  urge  leaders  of  both  races 
to  Improve  aventies  of  communication  and 
understanding.  While  this  has  been  done 
successfully  in  many  local  communities,  we 
suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  positive  new  vehicles  for 
communications  between  the  races  through- 
out all  tne  State. 

We  believe  that  an  expanding  economy 
will  beneat  all  of  our  people.  This  will  pro- 
vide more  jobs  and  greater  Income,  thus 
raising  the  standard  of  living  for  all  our  citi- 
zens— both  Negro  and  white. 

We  believe  that  an  ever-increasing  level 
of  education  is  an  important  objective.  This 
will  better  equip  our  citizens  to  take  advan- 
tage of  job  opportunities  and  to  aecomc 
qualified  voters. 

We  believe  in  Alabama,  have  confidence 
in  its  future,  and  call  upon  all  of  its  citizens 
to  Join  together  in  working  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives  and  the  solution 
of  the  many  problems  facing  us. 

Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Alabama  Bankers  Association,  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce,  Montgom- 
ery Chamber  of  Commerce,  Huntsville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Alexander  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Andalusia 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Anniston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cullman 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Decatur 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Florence 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Gadsden 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jasper  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Associated  Indus- 
tries   of    Alabama,    Alabama    Textile 


Manufacturers  Association,  Muscle 
Shoals  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Opellka 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sylacauga 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Troy  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Tuscaloosa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Association  of  Huntsville 
Area  Contractors. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    INDEPENDENCE 
OF    SIERRA    LEONE    AND    TOGO 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  the  birthday  of  two  new  na- 
tions in  Africa — Eierra  Leone  and 
Togo — and  to  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  those  two  vibrant  and  prom- 
ising new  nations  in  Africa,  I  extend  the 
good  wishes  and  the  compliments  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and.  I  am  sure,  in  that  expression  of 
compliment  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  and  good  wishes  for  the  future 
we  will  be  joined  by  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  century  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  the  melting  pot  for  the 
freed  slaves  of  Africa.  Over  100  years 
ago  fugitive  slaves  went  to  Sierra  Le- 
one, and  they  founded  that  country  as  a 
country  of  freedom.  It  is  especially 
pleasing  to  wave  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  this  land  that  was  slaveless  long  ago, 
especially  at  this  time  when  we  are 
having  at  long  last  an  understanding 
and  solution  of  our  own  racial  problems 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  happy  privilege  for  us  to  join 
with  our  friends  in  Africa  in  celebrating 
the  birth  anniversaries  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Togo. 

Sierra  Leone,  with  an  area  of  27,925 
square  miles — nearly  as  large  as  South 
Carolina — is  located  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  It  shares  common  frontiers 
with  Liberia  to  the  southeast  and  with 
Guinea  to  the  north  and  northeast. 
Freetown  (population  about  90,000),  the 
capital,  has  one  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
bors in  West  Africa,  with  anchorage 
space  for  over  200  ships. 

Sierra  Leone  is  the  third  of  Britain's 
West  African  possessions  to  achieve  in- 
dependence. Yet  in  many  ways  it  can 
claim  historical  seniority  in  British  West 
Africa.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  Freetown  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  British  Governor  who  also 
ruled  over  the  Gambia  and  the  Gold 
Coast  settlements. 

Sierra  Leone  also  was  the  educational 
fulcrum.  Fourah  Bay  College  served  for 
the  education  of  West  Africans  all  down 
the  coast,  and  its  influence  is  still  visible 
in  the  number  of  families  with  Sierra 
Leonean  connections  to  be  found  in  Gha- 
na and  Nigeria. 

With  about  85  percent  of  the  people 
on  the  land,  agriculture  is  by  far  the 
most  important  sector  of  the  economy 
although  surpassed  in  importance  by  ex- 
ports of  diamonds  and  iron  ore. 


Togo  has  a  population  of  1,450,000.  It 
is  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between 
Ghana  on  the  west,  Dahomey  on  the  east, 
and  Upper  Volta  on  the  north.  The  Re- 
public of  Togo  is  a  long  narrow  country 
stretching  360  miles  north  from  the  West 
African  Coast.  Only  21  miles  wide  where 
it  meets  the  sea  and  100  miles  at  its 
broadest  point,  Togo  has  a  total  area  of 
20,400  square  miles,  approximately  equal 
to  the  area  of  West  Virginia.  The  capi- 
tal, Lome,  is  located  at  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  counti-y  on  a  sandy  coastal 
strip  between  the  ocean  and  a  salt  water 
lagoon. 

Nicholas  Grunitzky  as  prime  minister 
headed  the  provisional  government  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Olympic 
on  January  13,  1963.  On  May  5,  1963, 
the  Togolese  people  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution, chose  deputies  representing  all 
political  parties  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  elected  Grunitzky,  President  and 
Antoine  Meatchi,  Vice  President. 

Togo's  economy  is  agricultural  and  is 
predominantly  made  up  of  small  family- 
type  farms.  The  only  important  indus- 
trial activity  is  a  phosphate  mining  and 
primary  processing  operation  that  began 
production  in  1961.  The  phosphate  de- 
posit, located  some  14  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  estimated  to  contain  more  than 
50  million  tons  of  high  quality  ore.  The 
company  operating  the  phosphate  in- 
dustry is  largely  French  owned,  with  the 
Togolese  Government  and  a  private 
American  firm  having  part  interest. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  private  and  pub- 
lic capital,  Togo  wishes  to  attract  pri- 
vate foreign  investment,  as  well  as  in- 
creased foreign  aid. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
extend  to  Togo  my  best  wishes  on  this, 
the  fifth  amiiversary  of  its  independence. 
Five  years  ago,  we  warmly  welcomed 
Togo  into  the  world  community  of  free 
nations  and  since  that  time  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  developing  firm,  friendly 
relations.  It  is  my  sincei'est  hope  that 
these  relations  will  grow  even  stronger 
and  deeper  in  the  years  to  come  and  that 
the  people  of  Togo  will  achieve  the  prom- 
ise of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Soeaker,  I  also  wish  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Sierra  Leone, 
which  today  is  celebrating  its  fourth  an- 
niversary as  an  independent  country  and 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  a  proud  and  vigorous 
member  of  the  community  of  nations 
and  we  are  pleased  at  the  successful  ties 
we  have  established  with  this  rising  na- 
tion. It  is  with  a  strong  political  tradi- 
tion and  an  energetic  people  that  Sierra 
Leone  is  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  27 
is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  West  African  Republic  of  Togo 
was  placed  among  the  independent  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
relations  with  Togo  are  good,  since  we 
have  many  things  in  common.  Both 
Togo  and  the  United  States  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  national  independence,  in  non- 
interference in  others'  affairs,  and  in 
working  hard  and  purposefully  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  development. 
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I  believe  I  speak  for  freedom-loving 
people  evei-ywhere  when  I  say  that  we 
are  pleased  that  a  new  nation  has  come 
through  its  first  5  years  so  vei-y  well.  I 
would  like  to  extend  hope  for  continued 
progress  to  Togo  through  President  Nich- 
olas^ Grunitzky  and  through  Dr.  Robert 
Ajavon,  who  is  the  much  admired  Am- 
bassador of  Togo  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  interested  in  the 
various  ways  that  freemen  govern  them- 
selves will  find  the  nation  of  Sierra  Leone 
of  particular  interest. 

Sierra  Leone  evolved  into  independ- 
ence with  elections  in  1924,  installation 
of  a  ministerial  system  in  1953  and  con- 
stitutional talks  with  the  Bri*  ish  Govern- 
ment in  1960  which  led  to  full  independ- 
ence on  April  27,  1961,  an  anniversary 
which  the  free  world  celebrates  today. 

Sierra  Leone  has  ail  active  two-party 
sy.steni.  Its  city  of  Freetown  has  the 
oldest  corporate  charter  in  West  Africa. 
Its  cabinet  includes  a  woman  of  note- 
worthv  achievement.  Paramount  Chief 
Madam  Elle  Koblo  Gulama. 

Sierra  Leone  faces  the  future  confi- 
dently, equipped  with  political  traditions 
and  institution.s  that  will  make  it  increas- 
ingly important  both  to  Africa  and  the 
woi'id. 

Sincerest  cong-atulations  and  best 
wishes  go  this  day  to  S'erra  Leone 
throush  Prime  Minister  S'r  Albert  Mar- 
eai  and  through  Sierra  Leone's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Gershon 
Collier. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversai-y  of  Togolese 
independence.  We  wish  to  take  this  op- 
poi-tunitv  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency  Nicholas  Grunitzky,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Togo;  and  to  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Robert  Ajavon,  the  Togo- 
lese Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Five  years  ago  today,  on  the  27th  of 
April  1960.  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
African  states  became  independent  after 
manv  years  of  German.  French,  and 
British  rule:  Togo.  As  was,  unfortu- 
nately, so  often  the  case  with  other  west 
African  countries,  its  first  experiences 
with  the  powers  of  Europe  were  at  the 
hands  of  slave  traders.  Later  still,  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  French 
established  trading  posts,  to  be  joined  in 
the  19th  century  by  the  Germans,  also 
in  search  of  colonies.  From  the  name  of 
a  village  on  the  coast  near  Porto  Segouro, 
with  whose  chief  the  Germans  signed  a 
treaty  establishing  a  protectorate,  the 
country  received  the  name  by  which  it 
is  known  today. 

Due  to  the  competition  among  the 
Euro)>ean  powers  for  territory  and  in- 
fluence in  Africa,  the  peoples  who  in- 
habit the  areas  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  have  been  divided  into 
numerous  different  states.  When  dur- 
ing World  War  I  the  British  and  the 
French  gained  control  of  Togo! and,  they 
divided  the  former  German  territory  be- 
tween them,  and  obtained  League  of  Na- 
tions mandates  for  them.  Following 
World  War  II.  these  two  countries  placed 
their  areas  under  UN.  trusteeship. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  leaders  of  the  Ewe 
people  began  to  petition  the  United  Na- 
tions, first  for  Ewe  reunification,  and 
second  for  Togoland  reunification,  for 


as  a  result  of  these  rivalries  for  territory, 
they  found  themselves  under  three  dif- 
ferent    administrations:     Gold     Coast. 
British  Togoland,  and  French  Togoland. 
In   1956,  a  U.N.-supervised  plebiscite 
was  held  in  British  Togoland.   A  majority 
of  the  voters  decided  in  favor  of  inte- 
gration    with     an     independent     Gold 
Coast — today  the  independent  State  of 
Ghana.     Later  the  same  year,  another 
referendum  was  held  in  French  Togoland. 
wherein  the  voters  overwhelmingly  de- 
cided to  terminate  the  trusteeship  and 
accept    the    French    offer    of    internal 
autonomy.    The  U.N.  refused  to  accept 
this  unilateral  attempt  to  end  the  old 
status  of  French  trusteeship.     But,  in 
1958    another   election   was   held;    this 
time,  the  National  Unity  Party,  which 
had  pledged  itself  to  complete  independ- 
ence, gained  control  of  the  Togo  Assem- 
bly.   Shortly  thereafter  the  French  Gov- 
ernment,  after  consultations  with   the 
new  government,  announced  that  full  in- 
dependence would  be  granted.    Finally, 
on  AprU  27,  1960.  the  Republic  of  Togo 
took  its  place  in  the  world  community  of 
independent  nations. 

Although  faced  with  substantial  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  the  Togo  Government 
has,  like  many  others,  embarked  on  a 
variety  of  development  program-s  to  di- 
versify  and  expand  its  economy.     Al- 
though Togo  has  never  been  as  dependent 
upon  a  single  crop  for  its  foreign  ex- 
change as  many  others,  the  Government 
has    nevertheless    undertaken    to    en- 
courage the  development  of  new  areas, 
and  new  crops,  as  well  as  the  intensifica- 
tion of  cultivation  in  areas  already  in  use. 
Governmental     development    programs 
are  designed  to  modernize  agricultural 
methods,  introduce  fertilizers,  and  gen- 
erally increase  acreage  and  yield.   Togo's 
rivers    provide    an    excellent    potential 
source  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  numerous  large  and  small 
dams  which  have  been  constructed,  both 
electric  power  production  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  reclamation   and  irrigation 
projects    have    increased    prodigiously 
since  independence. 

With  the  exploitation  of  Togo's  ex- 
tensive phosphate  deposits,  and  the  di- 
versification of  agricultm-al  output  for 
the  export  market,  dangerous  fluctua- 
tions in  Togo's  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings have  been  eliminated.  With  in- 
creased income  from  the  results  of  the 
4-year  development  program  schemes, 
expanded  trade,  as  well  as  continued  aid 
and  investment  from  other  countries,  the 
people  of  Togo  should  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  an  increasingly  prosperous 
future— a  goal  with  which  we  are  in  com- 
plete sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  April  27.  1965.  is 
the  fourth  anniversary^  of  independence 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  this  grand  occa- 
sion, we  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Sir  HeniT  Light- 
foot-Boston,  the  Governor  General ;  and 
to  His  Excellency  Gershon  Collier,  the 
Sierra  Leone  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  country  whose  politi- 
cal history'  is  tied  to  our  own  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  for  many  years  a  colony 
and  protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 


Prom  the  16th  to  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury,  what  is  today  Sierra  Leone  was 
constantly  raided  for  slaves  to  fill  the 
unceasing  demand  of  the  new  colonies 
and   territories   of   America.    But,   the 
modern  colony  did  not  grow  from  the 
early  Portuguese  and  British  factories 
and   settlements   in   the   neighborhood. 
Rather,  it  was  founded  by  a  number  of 
British    philanthropists    and    conscien- 
tious citizens  who  were  detennined  to 
do  something  in  order  to  relieve  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  trade.    As  early  as  the 
1780's,   such  men   as  Granville   Sharp, 
Henry  Smeathman.  and  Alexander  Fal- 
conbridge     proposed      and      promoted 
schemes    for   founding    on    the    Sierra 
Leone  peninsula  a  colony  for  Negroes 
discharged  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution, 
as  well  as   for  slaves   who  had   found 
asylum  in  London.    The  tribal  leaders 
and  kings  of  Sierra  L^eone  sold  and  ceded 
territory    to    the    chartered    company 
which  was  created,  and  soon  additional 
former  slaves  were  arriving  from  other 
cities  in  England.  Nova  Scotia.  Jamaica, 
and  America.    It  was  this  original  set- 
tlement and  the  humanitarian  sentiment 
behind  it  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
the     capital     city     of     Sieira     Leone: 
Freetown. 

When  the  British  Government  finally 
outlawed  slavery  in  1807.  the  new  colony 
was  used  as  a  base  from  which  the  act 
could  be  enforced.  Beginning  in  1808. 
when  the  first  slave  ship  was  captured 
and  its  human  cargo  released,  hundreds 
and  soon  thousands  of  slaves  were  simi- 
larly set  free,  and  most  of  them  remained 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

The  new  colony  gradually  developed 
mission  and  trade  connections  with  the 
surrounding  areas,  which  increasingly 
became  a  British  "sphere  of  influence." 
By  the  late  19th  century,  the  English, 
however,  had  to  put  down  revolts  against 
their  expanded  jurisdiction,  and  finally 
declared  the  hinterland  of  the  colony  a 
protectorate.  . 

During  the  20th  century,  a  rexisea. 
constitution  was  first  promulgated;  by 
1956  the  colony  was  permitted  to  elect 
most  of  the  members  of  a  new  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  1958  the  first 
Cabinet  was  formed  under  Dr.  Milton 
Margai.  Dr.  Margai,  2  years  later,  led 
the  delegation  to  London  to  establish 
the  conditions  for  independence,  which 
finally  led  on  April  27,  1961,  to  Sierra 
Leone's  complete  independence,  and 
membership  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  that  time.  Sierra  Leone  has 
demonstrated  a  will  to  tackle  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  other  problems 
which  still  exist.  It  has,  in  fact,  already 
achieved  an  enviable  record  of  progress 
in  these  fields.  With  some  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  West  Germany,  the  country  has  em- 
barked upon  an  ambitious  program  of 
development  and  diversification.  It  has 
created  a  Development  of  Industries 
Board  which  provides  assistance  to  new 
industries;  it  has  estabUshed  a  Develop- 
ment Corporation  to  finance  other  proj- 
ects, and  is  currently  nearing  the  half- 
way mark  of  the  first  development  plan, 
which  is  to  spend  over  $350  million  to 
increase    agricultural    output,    improve 
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transportation  and  communications, 
power,  water  and  sanitary  services,  as 
well  as  social  services. 

In  the  field  of  education,  Sierra  Leone 
has  obtained  the  assistance  of  UNESCO 
in  an  ambitious  program  to  promote 
universal  literacy.  Already  school  en- 
rollment has  doubled,  many  new  schools 
have  been  founded,  and  a  new  university 
college  created  to  provide  additional  ad- 
vanced facilities  for  Sierra  Leone's  citi- 
zens. 

On  this  day,  then,  we  salute  Sierra 
Leone,  its  people,  and  its  dedication  to 
progress  for  its  citizens:  at  the  same 
time,  we  wish  them  well  in  all  their  new 
endeavors  toward  this  peaceful  progress. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day April  27,  marks  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  on  which  the  West  Afri- 
can Republic  of  Togo  gained  full 
independence  from  France,  which  had 
exercised  trusteeship  for  the  former 
German  colony  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  On  this  happy  occasion  I  wish 
to  extend  Hawaii's  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  President  Nicholas  Gru- 
nitzky,  to  Togo's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Robert  Ajavon,  and 
to  the  people  of  Togo. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Ambassa- 
dor Ajavon,  although  experienced  in 
public  affairs,  is  a  relative  newcomer  to 
Washington's  diplomatic  corps,  having 
arrived  here  at  the  end  of  last  summer. 
Since  his  arrival  he  has  continued  to 
foster  the  good  relations  which  has  ex- 
isted between  Togo  and  the  United  States 
during  the  last  5  years.  We  are  hopeful 
and  confident  that  our  relations  with 
his  country  will  remain  cordial  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Our  amity  with  Togo  is  founded  on 
common  interests.  Among  other  goals, 
we  both  seek,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
independence  of  nations,  noninterfer- 
ence in  other  nations'  internal  affairs, 
and  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  new  nations.  An  African  proverb 
has  it  that  "what  you  are  doing  makes 
so  much  noise  that  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  are  saying."  In  keeping  with  this 
adage  Togo  and  the  United  States  are 
working  together  in  matching  their  ac- 
tions to  their  language  toward  the  goals 
they  both  profess. 

For  example,  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Togo  decided  a  few 
years  ago  to  establish  a  school  for  train- 
ing young  Togolese  in  rural  development 
practices.  The  first  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution will  soon  be  working  with  their 
neighbors  in  the  fields  and  villages, 
showing  them  how  to  help  themselves. 
This  quiet  revolution  is  taking  place  in 
the  northern  region  of  the  country, 
where  the  villagers  have  had  less  con- 
tact with  modem  agricultural  practices 
than  their  fellow-citizens  on  the  coast. 

Another  example  of  our  common  ef- 
forts to  practice  what  we  preach  can 
be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
ter to  train  operators  and  mechanics  of 
heavy  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance equipment.  Although  programs 
somewhat  like  this  one  are  being  vmder- 
taken  in  other  African  countries,  the 
Togo  project  is  a  bit  special.  There,  the 
center  has  been  established  specifically 
to  serve  all  the  French-speaking  African 


countries  in  the  area.  The  first  gradu- 
ating class  of  this  school  included  more 
young  men  from  outside  Togo  than 
Togolese  themselves.  I  would  like  to 
think  their  experiences  in  learning  their 
trade  side  by  side  with  Africans  of  other 
nationalities  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
Africa's  progress  toward  unity  in  the 
years  ahead. 

When  Togo  gained  full  independence 
5  years  ago,  many  of  us  had  mixed  feel- 
ings of  concern  and  hope;  concern  that 
the  1960's  might  prove  too  turbulent  for 
a  small  young  nation,  hope  that  new- 
found freedom  could  prevail.  In  the  5 
years  since  independence,  despite  serious 
trials,  Togo  has  demonstrated  its  capa- 
bilities to  fulfill  its  aspirations  and  justi- 
fied the  hope  which  the  free  world  has 
held  out  for  its  future. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  this  House  when 
I  say  we  are  pleased  that  the  new  nation 
has  come  through  these  5  years  so  well, 
and  we  are  proud  that  our  Nation  has 
developed  ties  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion with  Togo.  We  have  '^very  confi- 
dence that  these  ties  will  deepen  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  the  American  peo- 
ple today  in  extending  sincerest  con- 
gratulations and  warmest  best  wishes  to 
the  nation  of  Sierra  Leone,  its  vigorous 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  Albert  Margai.  and 
its  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Gershon  Collier,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
fourth  anniversary  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  world  community.  To- 
day. April  27,  1965,  also  marks  the  4th 
anniversary  of  Sierra  Leone's  election  as 
the  100th  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  nation  of  more  than  2  million 
people  is  located  on  that  stretch  of  West 
African  coastUne  where  the  mountains 
meet  the  sea.  In  fact  the  name  Sierra 
Leone,  or  Lion  Mountain,  was  given  by 
the  Portuguese  explorer  Pedro  da  Cintra 
in  1460  who  thought  the  sound  of 
thunder  in  the  mountains  resembled  the 
roaring  of  lions.  Fi-eetown,  capital  of 
the  country,  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world,  and 
nearby  are  beaches  whose  beauty  is  fa- 
mous throughout  West  Africa.  Early 
visitors  to  this  coast  wer6  John  Hawkins 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  1787  was  the  work  of  Granville 
Sharp,  leader  in  the  campaign  in  Eng- 
land against  slavery.  In  1808  a  British 
colony  was  established  from  which  en- 
forcement could  be  imposed  in  abolishing 
the  slave  trade;  captured  slave  traders 
saw  their  cargoes  freed  by  the  local 
courts.  These  persons  from  all  over 
West  Africa  became  known  as  Creoles 
and  adopted  many  of  the  British  ways, 
while  missionaries,  many  of  them  Amer- 
ican, brought  education  and  Christianity 
to  the  Colony.  To  forestall  the  en- 
croachments of  the  surrounding  French 
territories  the  British  created  a  protec- 
torate in  the  neighboring  area  in  1896. 
and  Sierra  Leone's  present  boundaries 
were  thus  determined.  It  covers  today 
an  area  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
South  Carolina — 28.000  square  miles. 

Sierra  Leone's  constitutional  history  is 
a  notably  peaceful  one,  with  a  clear  evo- 
lution toward  independence  by  demo- 
cratic method;  first  elections  were  held 


in  1924,  a  ministerial  system  installed  in 
1953,  and  constitutional  talks  with  the 
British  Government  in  1960  led  to  full 
independence  on  April  27,  1961.  Sir 
Milton  Margai  became  the  first  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  followed,  upon  his 
death  in  April  of  last  year,  by  his  half 
brother.  Sir  Albert  Margai  who  today 
provides  dynamic  guidance  to  his  natloa 

Sierra  Leone,  member  of  the  Britldi 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  is  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  The  Queen  is  Head 
of  State  and  is  represented  in  Freetown 
by  Gov.  Gen.  Sir  Henry  J.  Lightfoot- 
Boston.  The  Sierra  Leonean  constitu- 
tion provides  for  an  executive  govern- 
ment under  the  Prime  Minister,  a  legisla- 
ture elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  a 
judicial  system  which  includes  a  supreme 
court,  magistrates'  courts  and  a  court  of 
appeals. 

The  Parliament  consists  of  the  Queen, 
a  traditional  gesture,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  which  62  "ordinary 
members"  are  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  12  paramount  chiefs  are 
elected  by  tribal  councils  in  the  provin- 
cial districts. 

Since  its  formation  in  1951,  by  the 
late  Sir  Milton  Margai,  the  dominant 
political  party  has  been  the  Sierra 
Leonean  People's  Party — SLPP.  The 
role  of  its  leader  has  now  passed  to  Sir 
Albert  Margai.  But  the  SLPP  has  not 
been  the  only  political  party;  the  elec- 
tions of  1957  were  contested  by  four  par- 
ties which  later  made  political  history 
in  west  Africa  by  joining  with  a  fifth 
party  to  form  a  common  front  for  the 
constitutional  talks  in  London  in  1960, 
This  united  front  guided  Sierra  Leone 
through  its  first  year  of  independence 
until  the  first  general  elections  were  held 
in  May  1962.  The  election  was  largely 
a  contest  between  the  SLPP  and  the  All 
People's  Congress — ^APC — formed  in  1960 
by  the  present  leader  of  the  opposition, 
Mr.  Siaka  Stevens.  Today  the  SLPP 
holds  48  seats  and  the  APC  14  in  the 
house  of  representatives. 

In  addition  to  an  active  two  party  po- 
litical system  other  features  of  Sierra 
Leone's  political  life  should  be  noted. 
The  corporate  charter  for  the  city  of 
Freetown— 1799— is  the  oldest  in  West 
Africa;  the  Cabinet  includes  the  first 
woman  named  to  a  West  African  Cabi- 
net, Paramount  Chief  Madam  Ella 
Koblo  Gulama. 

In  1827  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England  founded  Fourah  Bay  Col- 
lege, now  the  University  College  of  Sierra 
Leone.  For  years  it  was  the  only  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara,  and  its  infiuence  is  still 
outstanding  in  the  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative circles  of  Nigeria.  Ghana, 
and  the  Gambia. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the 
economy  of  Sierra  Leone.  An  estimated 
85  percent  of  the  people  live  by  agri- 
culture, and  some  agricultural  products 
are  exported,  such  as  palm  kemals, 
cocoa,  and  coffee.  But  the  principal 
export  is  diamonds  which  make  up 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  exports. 
The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  diversifying  production 
and  expanding  the  output  of  other  min- 
eral resources  such  as  iron  ore,  bauxite, 
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and  titanium  oxide.  Sierra  Leone's  un- 
restrictive  policies  with  respect  to  trade 
and  investment  will  also  serve  to  at- 
tract private  capital  Into  other  areas  of 
its  development  process. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
mains the  principal  external  donor  na- 
tion for  reasons  of  historical  and  cul- 
tural ties,  the  United  States  has  an  aid 
program  of  relatively  great  importance 
in  Sierra  Leone,  with  emphasis  on  rural 
teacher  training  and  the  creation  of  a 
land-grant  type  university.  Other  proj- 
ects have  included  the  creation  of  a 
central  statistics  office,  and  a  measles 
vaccination  campaign.  Annual  grants 
total  approximately  $2.5  million. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  undertaken  a 
highly  successful  and  growing  program 
in  secondary  school  instruction  and  rural 
development  along  the  lines  of  inspiring 
self-help  projects  in  the  villages  for  bet- 
ter water  supplies,  better  sanitation 
facilities,  and  primary  school  construc- 
tion. 

Lastly,  a  Public  Law  480  program  is 
unden^'ay,  including  a  recently  signed 
title  IV  sales  program  of  $1.7  million. 

The  nation  thus  faces  the  future  un- 
der the  positive  leadership  of  Sir  Albert 
Margai  equipped  with  political  traditions 
and  institutions  which  should  assure  it 
an  increasingly  productive  role  in  the 
community  of  nations  in  Africa  and  the 
world.  We  wish  you  a  great  future. 
Sierra  Leone. 


tary  authorizations ;  that  three  contracts 
have  already  had  to  be  deferred  by  rea- 
son of  an  existing  lag  in  authorizations 
and  that  the  need  for  passage  of  this 
bill  is  most  urgent. 

The  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
is  expected  to  take  up  this  bill  tomor- 
row. We  are  hopeful  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  very  near  future  because  it  is  vital 
for  the  orderly  prosecution  of  construc- 
tion on  these  10  major  river  basins  of 
the  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  other  body 
there  will  be  the  same  awareness  of  the 
acuteness  of  the  need  with  reference  to 
these  rivers  and  that  this  legislation  can 
be  passed  expeditiously.  It  does  not 
mean  in  any  way  that  there  is  any  de- 
ferment of  plans  to  have  an  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  but  it  does  mean 
that  on  these  10  basins  representing 
projects  already  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  now  requiring  periodic  mone- 
tai-y  authorizations,  the  need  for  action 
is  with  us  now. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  also  that  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  so  desire  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  join  me  in  expressing 
our  good  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
Sierra  Leone  and  Togo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLOOD   CONTROL  AND   RIVER   DE- 
VELOPMENT WORK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
morning  took  note  of  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation that  is  becoming  more  serious 
with  each  passing  day  and  reported  fa- 
vorably by  a  tmanimous  bipartisan  vote 
of  the  subcommittee  the  bill,  H.R.  6755. 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
flood  control  and  river  development  work 
on  10  of  the  major  river  basins  of  the 
country. 

Prom  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  we  heard  testimony  this 
morning  that  indicates  six  of  these  ba- 
sins are  already  listed  as  critical  with 
reference  to  the  status  of  existing  mone- 


JOHN  I.  SNYDER.  JR. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  John  I. 
Snyder,  Jr.  I  mom-n  the  passing  of  this 
man  not  only  as  an  outstanding  business- 
man and  business  leader,  but  as  a  dynam- 
ic and  deeply  concerned  leader  of  the 
New  York  State  Democratic  Party.  His 
ceaseless  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  his  fel- 
low men  will  be  impossible  to  replace.  In 
honor  of  this  man,  I  include  his  New 
York  Times  obituary  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr. 

No  American  industrialist  showed  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  enormous  human  problems 
engendered  by  automation  than  John  I. 
Snyder  Jr..  chairman  and  president  of  U.S. 
Industries.  Inc.  His  company  pioneered  in 
making  equipment  to  be  used  In  automating 
factories,  and  he  never  wavered  in  his  con- 
viction that  this  country  had  to  avail  Itself 
fully  and  swiftly  of  new  technology  to  raise 
living  standards  and  maintain  its  competi- 
tive position  in  world  markets. 

But  he  believed  equally  strongly  that  man- 
agement had  to  cooperate  with  labor  and  the 
Government  in  making  certain  that  workers 
would  share  the  fruits  of  increased  efficiency 
and  not  pay  the  whole  price  of  adjvistment 
In  mass  unemployment.  He  taxed  the  ma- 
chines his  company  built  to  finance  a  foun- 
dation to  study  automation's  Impact  on  Jobs 
and  to  recommend  constructive  social  solu- 
tions. His  death  at  56  deprives  the  Nation 
of  one  of  its  most  creative  thinkers  in  this 
field  just  when  President  Johnson  had  desig- 
nated him  as  an  adviser  In  pointing  new 
paths  for  public  policy. 


PROPOSED  MOVE  OF  U.S.  NAVAL 
TRAINING  DEVICE  CENTER 

Mr.    WOLFF.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed move  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Training 
Device  Center  from  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.,  to  the  Orlando,  Fla..  Air  Force  Base 
is  not  justified  from  an  economic  point  of 
views  and  is  thus  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  well-being  of 
my  constituents.  I  am,  however,  equally 
concerned  with  national  defense.  The 
proposed  move  endangers  both. 

The  move  from  New  York  to  Florida 
would  take  up  to  2  years  to  complete,  and 
would  seriously  disrupt  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Center— supplying  training 
devices  and  battle  simulators  to  the 
services. 

other  items  attest  to  the  inadvisabillty 
of  the  move.  It  has  been  reported  that  a 
$3.5  million  computer  would  be  left  be- 
hind, as  it  carmot  be  dismantled  and 
transported  economically.  A  $100,000 
laboratory  at  Sands  Point,  in  process  of 
construction,  would  be  similarly  lost  to 
the  taxpayers.  Because  of  the  much 
hotter  climate  in  Florida,  the  entire  oper- 
ation would  have  to  be  air  conditioned 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
move.  Relocation  of  families  of  Center 
persormel  would  occasion  substantial 
costs  which  would  return  nothing  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Is  moving  this  facility  1,200  miles 
merely  to  supply  a  reason  for  keeping 
open  a  huge  Air  Force  base  in  line  with 
the  President's  and  Mr.  McNamara's 
economy  goals?  The  Center  needs  less 
than  100  acres;  Orlando  has  1,400.  Does 
an  operation  of  this  size  justify  keeping 
open  a  huge  base? 

There  is  ample  room  for  expansion  of 
the  fadhty's  operation  at  its  present  lo- 
cation, as  it  presently  occupies  less  than 
10  out  of  160  acres  available.  Closing 
the  base  at  Orlando  and  keeping  the 
Training  Device  Center  where  it  is  would 
mean  a  much  greater  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Renovation  of  existing  housing  at 
Sands  Point  would  cost  far  less  than 
making  such  housing  available  at  the 
Florida  location.  The  buildings  at  the 
present  site  are  durable,  sturdy  struc- 
tures that  can  be  modified  and  improved. 
The  move  would  be  bad  for  Long  Is- 
land and  bad  for  New  York  State.  It 
would  add  to  an  already  serious  unem- 
ployment problem,  as  many  Center  em- 
ployees have  already  indicated  that  they 
will  not  uproot  themselves  and  relocate 
in  Florida.  An  average  yearly  payroll  of 
$8  million  and  an  average  $100  million 
worth  of  contracts  per  year  would  be 
lost  to  New  York.  Small  contractors 
would  be  especially  hard  hit,  and  the 
attendant  loss  would  greatly  add  to  the 
growing  unemployment  problem  in  the 
area. 

Orlando  is  remote  from  the  industrial- 
military  locus  of  the  northeast.  Sands 
Point  is  admirably  located  in  this  regsuti. 
It  is  close  to  Washington  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's major  industrial  centers. 
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Cost  of  the  move  has  been  tentatively 
set  by  the  Navy  at  SI. 2  million.  A  pri- 
vate "estimate  rmis  to  over  $7  million.  Is 
this  economy?  The  evidence  that  has 
reached  me  as  the  basis  for  this  transfer 
is  not  persuasive  from  the  point  of  vie'.v 
of  economy — although  economy  is  a  rea- 
son given  for  the  move  by  those  who 
favor  it. 

riie  Naval  Training  Device  Center  has 
had  a  long  and  successful  history  at  its 
present  location.  There  is  room  for  ex- 
pansion and  CDnsolIdation  of  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  the  Center  at  the  Sands 
Poir.t  locaiion  and  nearby.  The  Center 
is  presently  located  in  an  area  where 
the  skilled  talent  necessaiy  for  its  so- 
phisticated mission  is  readily  available, 
and  where  educational  facilities  for  its 
professional  complement  are  among  the 
most  diveric  and  re:iowned  in  the  world. 
Orlando  has  only  two  junior  colleges. 

The  proposed  move  v.ould  achieve 
nothing  for  the  Defozise  Department  or 
for  the  national  defense  eiTort  that  could 
not  be  achieved  at  Sands  Point.  By  re- 
maining where  it  is,  the  waste  repre- 
sented by  the  cost  of  movmg  would  be 
saved.  InterrupLlon  of  the  vital  func- 
tion of  the  Center  would  be  avoided,  as 
would  a  serious  disruption  of  business 
activity  in  the  Long  Island  and  the  New 
York  area. 

This  situation  calls  for  a  serious  in- 
vesti.'ration  and  that  is  why  I  am  calling 
for  a  delay  in  the  move. 

Ill  my  opinion,  no  thorough  study  of 
the  proposed  transfer  has  been  made,  and 
the  efforts  of  myself  and  others  to  learn 
the  reason-.ng  b?hind  the  move  have 
failed.  The  biparti.?an  New  York  S*ate 
Congressional  Steering  Committee  favors 
a  delay  until  such  a  study  can  be  made, 
and  I  heartily  concur. 

The  proposed  move  from  the  evidence 
I  have  seen  to  date,  doesn't  make  sense 
from  a  professional,  economic,  or  cost- 
efficiency  point  of  \-iew,  and  I  have  en- 
tered a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  delay  the  move  until  a  full 
investigation  has  been  made  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 


REPRINTING  A  COMPILATION  OF 
HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  resolution  I  have 
submitted  to  make  available  to  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  the  priceless 
documents  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  the 
Government  Printing  Office  printed 
House  Document  No.  398  of  the  69th  Con- 
gress. More  familiarly  known— indeed, 
affectionately  so — as  "Dociunents  Illus- 
trative of  the  Formation  of  the  Union 
of  the  American  States."  this  volume, 
while  imposing  in  size,  has  remained  far 
more  impressive  for  students  in  and  out 
of  government  as  the  one  great  store- 
house of  this  Nation's  fundamental 
papers. 


Although  the  original  printing  pro- 
duced a  generous  number  of  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Congress,  the  number  of 
copies  available  for  public  sale  was 
limited.  The  price  rose  through  the 
vears  from  S2.85  to  39.50;  and  finally,  by 
September  of  1962,  it  was  out  of  print. 
Today  it  is  a  collector's  item  and  worth 
manv  times  its  original  price.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  a  public  service  to  have 
reprinted  this  invaluable  source  book  of 
our  American  heritage,  to  make  it  avail- 
able again  to  the  Congress,  to  other  of- 
ficials of  the  Government,  to  our  educa- 
tors, to  our  scholars,  and  to  our  many 
other  interested  citizens. 

One  might  well  ask,  why  is  this  volume 
so   valuable?      There    are   many   other 
source  books  containing  a  number  of  the 
same  documents,  and  they  are  widely  dis- 
tributed.   But,  and  this  is  the  compelling 
difference,    none    contains    all    of    the 
documents    that    repose    between    the 
covers  of  this  single  great  work.     And 
no  other  single  publication,  to  name  only 
one  feature,  presents  the  variant  texts 
of  ihe  plans  presented  to  the  Federal 
Convention  by  Edmund  Randolph,  Wil- 
liam Paterson.  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  volume,  indeed,  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
historical    gems.     It    holds,    among    so 
many  other  treasures,  the  Declaration 
and  Ppsolves  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress:  the  Resolves  adopted  in  Char- 
lotte Town.   Mecklenburg  County:    the 
P.-eamble  and  Resolution  of  the  Virginia 
Conv?ntion  of  May  15.  1776:  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence:   the   Articles  of 
Confederation:  the  Proceedings  of  Com- 
missioners to  Remedy  Defects  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  the  Ordinance  of  1787; 
Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  as  reported  by  Madison:  the  Notes 
of  Rufus  King,  and  others;  the  Constitu- 
tion: the  proceedings  of  the  States  in  the 
ratification    of    the    Constitution;    and 
many,  many  other  documents.    And  not 
least  of  all.  it  boasts  a  magnificent  ana- 
lytical index  to  the  entire  volume. 

"Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Union  of  the  American  States" 
comprises  1,115  oversized  but  easy-to- 
read  pages,  with  footnotes  legion  in 
number  but  unobtrusively  placed.  The 
documents  were  selected,  arranged,  and 
indexed  by  the  late  Charles  C.  Tansill, 
noted  historian  and  an  officer  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Since  the  volume  first  appeared,  it  has 
received  encomiums  from  renowned  fig- 
ures in  public  life  and  from  private  citi- 
zens. Former  Ambassador  Dwight  W. 
Morrow  expressed  "his  high  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  book."  Frederic  Delano, 
industrialist  and  Government  official,  re- 
ferred to  it  as  "certainly  a  magnificent 
book  of  reference."  And,  quite  signifi- 
cantly, a  number  of  Madison's  descend- 
ants have  termed  it  "an  invaluable  source 
book."    I  can  only  join  in  the  tributes. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make  relate  back 
to  a  speech  I  made  on  this  floor  on  the 
30th  of  March,  entitled  "March  on  Mont- 
gomery: The  Untold  Story." 

I  would  like  at  the  inception  of  my 
remarks  to  make  some  corrections  to  that 
speech  lest  I  forget. 

First,  on  March  30  I  said  that  Rabbi 
Rubenstein  left  the  march  in  disgust. 
Rabbi  Rubenstein  informed  me  by  tele- 
phone and  letter  that  he  was  in  Mont- 
gomery just  before  the  march  but  did  not 
take  part  in  the  march  and,  therefore, 
he  did  not  leave  the  march  in  disgust. 
However,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  20  quotes  Rabbi  Rubenstein  as 
follows : 
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"MARCH  ON  MONTGOMERY:  THE 
UNTOLD  STORY " 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 


Rabdi  in  Selma  March  Assails  Aims  cf 
SNCC 

Pittsburgh  (AP).— A  rabbi  has  charged 
that  leaders  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  are  "activists  acd 
revolutionaries"  who  want  to  cause  trouble 
rather  than  further  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Rabbi  Richard  L.  Rubensteiii,  a  University 
of  Pittsburgh  chaplain  *  ♦  '  void  a  student 
rally  Friday  that  SNCC  leaders  invited  col- 
lege students  to  Montgomery.  Ala..  *  •  • 
for  a  civil  rights  demonstration  because 
"they  wanted  dead  bodies  *   •    •  our  bodies." 

Rabbi  Rubenstein  accompanied  about 
130  Pittsburgh  area  students  to  Mont- 
gomery and  was  present  when  possemen 
on  horseback  broke  up  the  demonstra- 
tion with  billy  clubs  Tuesday. 

The  rabbi  told  the  rally— called  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  .Colored  People— that 
SNCC  executive  secretary  James  Pore- 
man  lied  to  the  Pittsburgh  students  and 
tried  to  use  them. 

Rabbi  Rubenstein  said  Pittsburgh  stu- 
dents went  to  Montgomery  thinking  that 
the  demonstration  would  be  nonviolent 
but  were  told  by  a  SNCC  leader  the  firs: 
night  that  "you  may  have  to  lay  dora 
your  life  in  this  demonstration." 

I  also  said  that  Rev.  Norman  Trues- 
dell  cf  Dubuque.  Iowa,  left  the  march  in 
disaust  because  new.spapers  had  reported 
this  to  be  a  fact.  Reverend  Truesdel! 
complained  that  I  misrepresented  the 
fact.  I  checked  with  the  police  depart- 
ment and  found  that  Reverend  Trues- 
dell  was  arrested  in  Montgomery  before 
the  march  and  was  given  a  suspended 
sentence  if  he  agreed  to  leave  town,  tc 
which  he  readily  agreed. 

I  am  glad  to  correct  these  two  error; 
and  if  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
warmup  demonstrations  which  precedec 
the  march  in  either  Montgomerj'  or 
Selma  and  the  march  itself.  I  am  glad  tc 
make  that  correction. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  did  n?. 
intend  to  depict  myself  as  a  moralist,  or 
as  being  self-righteous  or  some  sort  o. 
crusader  against  all  sorts  of  evil  and  sin 
I  am.  I  suppose,  about  like  the  a^era?^ 
Member  of  this  House,  no  better  and  i 
hope  no  worse.  Having  sat  as  a  jud?e 
in  various  courts  of  law  over  10  years 
before  coming  to  Congress,  I  do  not  shoc:^ 
easily.  Instead.  I  believe  I  am  more  tol- 
erant than  most. 

I  have  attacked  the  conduct  of  man.> 
of  the  participants  for  several  reasor)S. 
one  of  which  is  to  rip  away  the  facaa= 


of  righteousness,  smugness  and  respect- 
ability erroneously  attributed  to  them, 
which  allowed  them  to  invade  my  home 
town  and  my  State  like  a  swarm  of  rats 
leaving  an  overturned  hayrick.  I  can 
assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  modern 
Canterbury  Tales  make  Chaucer's  pil- 
grims look  like  veritable  paragons  of  vir- 
tue and  piety. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  dis- 
tinction for  the  interest  of  you,  Mr. 
Spealcer.  and  the  Members  here.  There 
were  three  periods  involved  in  the  over- 
all incident.  One  period  was  the  warm- 
up  riots  and  demonstrations  in  Selma. 
'Another  period  of  the  incident  was  the 
warmup  riots  and  demonstrations  in 
Montgomei-y.  Both  of  those  preceded 
the  actual  march,  the  march  being  the 
end  effect  or  climax  of  the  whole  sordid 

affair.  .    .     ^v, 

Nov;,  because  the  participants  in  the 
various  stages  and  times  of  the  demon- 
strations feel  sensitive  about  being  as- 
';ociated  with  other  parts  of  it,  I  have 
been  asked  to  make  the  dates  clear.  I 
will  attempt  to  do  so  as  best  I  can,  and 
if  the  distinction  gives  them  some  com- 
fort I  am  glad  to  afford  that. 

I  have  been  challenged  by  a  few  per- 
sons to  make  good  my  offer  of  proof  of 
the  speech  I  made  on  this  floor  4  weeks 
ago  I  had  one  good  churchman  of  the 
church  to  which  I  belong,  the  Methodist 
Church,  say  to  me  that  these  facts  could 
not  be  so  because  he  had  not  read  them 
in  the  newspaper.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
criterion.  I  suppose. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  Atlanta 
Times  of  April  1,  where  it  says  "Negro 
leader  lashes  immorality  charges."  and 
the  article  relates  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ers. Rev.  James  Bevel  says  it  is  not  so. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  leader  of 
the  march  which  ended  with  30.000  gath- 
ering in  front  of  the  State  capitol,  denied 
that  morals  were  loose  during  the  trek 
but  admitted  to  reporters  that  "some  un- 
fortunate incidents  did  occur." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  want  proof,  I  am 
here  to  offer  it  today.  I  am  here  to  offer 
it  in  black  and  white  from  eyewitnesses 
and  ready  to  substantiate  cvei-y  state- 
ment that  I  made,  and  more,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  situation  as  it  existed  and  as  it 
relates  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  responsibility  of  those  sitting  within 
this  Chamber. 

In  order  to  do  this  and  to  show  the 
facts  in  true  perspective  I  must  neces- 
sarily go  back  about  18  months  and  re- 
late a  set  of  circumstances  so  remarkable 
and  so  incredible  that  I,  too,  am  tempted 
to  say,  ""Well,  this  could  not  be  so." 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  facts 
and  I  have  the  proof.  I  would  not  be 
representing  my  district  and  my  State 
if  I  did  not  have  the  temerity  to  tell  it. 

This  story  has  been  suppressed  and  it 
has  been  denied — and  it  will  be  denied 
again,  I  am  sure.  I  offer  the  facts  and 
invite  everyone  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusion. 

To  put  the  Selma -to-Montgomery 
march  in  perspective  we  have  to  go  back 
18  months  to  Selma,  to  a  time  when  they 
had  no  trouble,  no  demonstrations,  no 
publicity,  and  Selma  was  a  quiet  and 
Placid  town,  as  free  of  crime  and  ill  will 


as  any  city  of  30,000  people  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  world,  for  that  matter. 
At  that  time,  beginning  about  the  1st  of 
October,  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  ago, 
the   Federal    Government   ordered    the 
Army  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  military 
occupation  of  this  happy,  content,  south- 
ern city.     The   101st  Airborne  Division 
sent  a  general   and   two  colonels  into 
Selma.    The  plan  was  to  reccnnoiter  and 
draw  up  plans  for  a  military  invasion 
and  a  possible  paratroop  drop  on  this 
quiet,  peaceful  American  town.     What 
an  incredible  thing!    How  could  this  be 
so?    What    possible    event    could    the 
powers  that  were  have  anticipated  that 
would  make  them  ignore  all  civil  en- 
forcement    authorities,     the     military 
forces  at  Craig  Air  Force  Base  right  in 
Selma.  the  military  forces  available  at 
Maxwell  Field  about  50  miles  away  and 
the  military  forces  available  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  the  largest  infantry  school  in 
the     world,     150     miles     away?    They 
alerted  the  10 1st  Airborne  Division  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Ky.,  over  350  males  away. 
There  is  another  factor  which  should 
sober  the  most  fanatic  advocate  of  cen- 
tralized control  of  government.    If  this 
could  happen  to  one  American  city  with- 
out provocation,  then  it  could  happen  to 
anyone's    hometown— Boston,    Chicago, 
Dubuque.   You  name  it.   It  could  happen 
to  any  town  if  it  could  happen  to  one 
town. 

Now  let  me  invite  you  to  look  a  bit 
deeper.    If  they  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  call  out  the  101st  Airborne  Division  to 
di-aw  plans  for  an  armed  invasion  of  an 
American  city  before  there  was  any  rea- 
son or  any  possible  foreseeable  reason, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, then  what  event  could  be  big  enough 
and  what  calamity  could  be  monstrous 
enough  and  what  possible  set  of  circum- 
stances could  bring  into  being  a  condition 
that  would  warrant  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  drawing  up  war  plans  on  an 
American  city?    It  could  not  be  an  in- 
vasion, because  this  is  not  a  coastal  city 
but  an  inland  city.   There  is  no  SAC  base 
there.   Redstone  Arsenal  is  over  200  miles 
away.     The  answer  is  only  one  thing 
could   be    anticipated,    namely    a    civil 
riot  of  unheard  proportions— a  so-called 
civil  rights  riot.    That  is  the  only  pos- 
sible answer.     The  advanced  planning 
could  only  be  possible  through  the  coor- 
dinated efforts  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Departm.ent  of  the  Army,  and 
certain  civil  rights  groups.     I  put  the 
"civil  rights"  in  quotes.    How  was  this 
incident  to  come  about?     Well.  Selma 
officials  were  tipped  off  beforehand  by  an 
informer  to  watch  for  a  gunman,  a  main- 
liner,  coming  to  Selma  to  set  it  on  its 
ear     That  man  was  one  Wolf  Dawson, 
alias  Curtis  Hampton,  alias  Fi-ank  Daysr- 
son,  a  Negro  gunman  and  dope  addict 
from  Chicago  who  came  in  an  automo- 
bile with  Thelton  Henderson  and  James 
Foreman  to  Selma  on  or  about  October 
28,  1963,  only  4  days  after  his  release 
from  the  penitentiary  in  Illinois.    Only 
his  arrest  and  fingerprinting  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  averted  the  incident. 
The  civil  rights  demonstrator.  Wolf  E)aw- 
son,  is  back  in  prison  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  I  am  glad 
to  say.    He  was  seen  4  days  after  his  re- 


lease from  Illinois  in  the  automobile  and 
traveling  with  Foreman,  who  is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  SNCC— we  will  hear 
a  little  more  about  him  later— and  Thel- 
ton Henderson,  who  at  that  time  was  an 
attorney  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department.  Siuce  it  came 
out  in  the  paper  about  that  time,  you 
might  remember,  it  was  reported  an 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
hauling  Martin  Luther  King  about  Ala- 
bama in  a  rented  car  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  while  Martin  Luther 
King  was  setting  up  these  civil  dis- 
turbances. A  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  said  it  was  a  I'e,  but 
when  the  proof  was  presented.it  could  not 
be  denied,  so  Thelton  Henderson  was 
fired.  Martin  Luther  King  refused  com- 
ment. The  Justice  Department  exoner- 
ated itself  by  announcing  it  had  re- 
covered the  mileage  charged  for  the 
automobile. 

Because  of  the  arrest  of  Wolf  Dawson, 
the  incident  anticipated  never  came  off. 
Nothing  happened. 

And  then  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  a  few  days  later 
moved  the  national  spotlight  and  gave 
Selma  an  18-mcnth  reprieve. 

It  might  make  my  story  a  little  more 
believable  if  you  remember  that  a  part 
of  the  high-level  planning  that  went  into 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  was  also  assist- 
ing in  the  Selma  invasion.  I  refer  to  the 
head  of  the  Justice  Department  at  that 
time.  Attorney  General  "Bobby"  Ken- 
nedy. 

What  proof  do  I  have  of  this  outland- 
ish statement?  How  could  this  possibly 
be  so?  Well,  in  a  sworn  statement,  one 
Burke  Marshall,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, when  asked  about  this  incident,  said 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  furmsh 
any  information  or  written  memoranda 
relative  to  this. 
He  said: 

I  have  caused  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
I  have  found  no  such  reports.  I  concluded 
that  no  such  reports  were  made  or  received 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Soils  Horwitz, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Administra- 
tion) ,  that  a  thorough  investigation  has  been 
made  of  the  files  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  that  no  such  reports  were  found. 
I  am  advised  that  no  such  written  reports 
were  made  to  or  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  was  also  informed  that  two  letters 
were  sent  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
two  Congressmen  and  that  copies  of  these 
letters,  together  with  an  affidavit,  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Court. 

This  affidavit  was  made  in  Federal 
court. 

Also  there  was  an  affidant  made  by 
Solis  Horwitz,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  says  in  part: 

The  undersigned  has  caused  a  thorough 
search  to  be  made  of  the  written  records  of 
the  OfSce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
of  all  components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  which  said  search  revealed  no  written 
report  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  to 
any  of  its  components,  from  the  Department 
of  "justice  prior  to  October  3.  1963.  concern- 
ing possible  civil  disturbances  In  Selma.  or 
the  need  for  an  Army  reconnaissance  •   •   *. 
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However,  somebody  in  the  administra- 
tion did  not  get  the  word  because  in  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
from  Brig.  Gen.  P.  W.  Boye.  Jr.,  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Ala- 
bama from  across  the  aisle,  the  briga- 
dier general,  deputy  chief,  legislative 
liaison,  says  in  part: 

Brigadier  General  Eschenberg.  L.;eutenant 
Colonel  Miller,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jones 
all  of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division,  did  visit 

,  Selma.  Ala.,  on  the  3d  day  of  October.  1963. 

"  The  visit  was  made  under  authority  emanat- 
ing from  the  Department  of  the  Army  where 
information  had  been  received  Indicating 
that  a  civil  disturbance  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  local  authority  to  handle  was  a  possi- 
bility in  the  Selma  area.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  Issued  Instructions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  being 
directed  to  develop  a  contingency  plan  for 
assistance  should  such  aid  be  directed.  As 
Is  customary  and  prudent  In  such  contln- 
eency  planning,  discreet,  limited  reconnais- 
sance was  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 
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I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  word  of 
any  of  the  affiants.  Mr.  Speaker.  But  if 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  are  carrying  on  the 
Nation's  business  without  reducing  any- 
thing to  writing,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
this  House  looked  into  that.  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  brings  us  up  to  the 
present  date.  This  trouble  in  Selma 
started  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  was  an 
active  participant  together  with  the  civil 
rights  groups  before  there  had  ever  been 
any  semblance  of  trouble. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  letter  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  just  referred  was  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  that  I  made  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  early  in  1964. 

At  that  time  I  was  requested  by  local 
officials  of  Selma.  Ala.,  to  make  a  con- 
fidential  check  into  certain  allegations 
regarding  actions  of  some  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  Army's  101st  Airborne  Division 
in  or  near  Selma. 

The  letter  which  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  in  his 
possession  was  in  answer  to  a  number 
of  questions  which  I  propounded  and 
sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
When  I  received  their  answer,  this  in- 
formatfon  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
the  officials  in  Selma  who  requested  it 
and  with  my  permission  to  use  it  in  any 
way  they  saw  fit. 

Since  those  in  Selma  who  requested 
that  I  keep  this  information  confidential 
have  released  it  to  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  dated 
March  2,  1964.  to  me  from  Brig.  Gen.  F. 
W.  Boye,  Jr.,  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

Department  of  the  Armt. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  op  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  2, 1964. 
Hon.  Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Selden:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry  of  factual  data  concerning  activity 
In  the  Selma.  Ala.,  area  In  1963.  A  copy  of 
yovir  questions  is  attached  for  ready  reference 


and  answers  thereto  appear  chronologically 

bclow ' 

1  The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  aerial  photographic  reconnais- 
sance being  conducted  of  Selma,  Ala.,  In  the 
spring  or  summer  of  1963. 

2  There  was  no  briefing  of  the  lOlst  Air- 
borne Division  near  Frankfort,  Ky..  with 
respect  to  an  anticipated  air  drop  of  para- 
troopers In  the  Selma  area. 

3  Brigadier  General  Eschenberg,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Miller,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jones,  all  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  did 
visit  Selma,  Ala.,  on  the  3d  day  of  October 
1963.  The  visit  was  made  under  authority 
emanating  from  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
where  Information  had  been  received  in- 
dicating that  a  civil  disturbance  beyond  the 
capability  of  local  authority  to  handle  was 
a  possibility  in  the  Selma  area.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  issued  instructions  which 
resulted  in  the  101st  Airborne  Division  being 
directed  to  develop  a  contingency  plan  for 
assistance  should  such  aid  be  directed.  As  is 
customary  and  prudent  in  such  contingency 
planning,  discreet,  limited  reconnaissance 
was  authorized   by  the  Department  of  the 

Army.  ^ 

4.  The  visit  of  the  above-named  officers 
on  October  3,  1963,  was  not  conducted  Incog- 
nito nor  without  any  known  contact  of  mili- 
tary forces  In  the  area.  On  the  contrary,  the 
team  flew  to  Craig  Air  Force  Base  by  mili- 
tary aircraft,  established  contact  with  the 
base  commander,  and  obtained  from  him  de- 
sired Information  regarding  base  facilities. 
The  base  commander  also  furnished  the 
team  transportation  Into  Selma  In  order  that 
the  team  could  view  the  town  plot  and  deter- 
mine the  relative  location  of  Craig  Air  Force 
Base  to  Selma. 

5.  A  report  was  made  by  the  team  of  offi- 
cers to  the  Commanding  General.  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  covering  the  facilities  at 
Craig  Air  Force  Base  and  the  geographic  re- 
lationship of  Craig  Air  Force  Base  to  Selma. 
No  report  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

6  The  Army  has  no  knowledge  of  air 
transportation  on  military  aircraft  provided 
Martin  Luther  King  from  Montgomery,  Ala., 
to  Denver.  Colo.,  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber or  the  first  part  of  October  1963.  A 
check  of  the  passenger  manifest  records  of 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ala.,  for  the  period 
In  question  failed  to  disclose  any  listing  of 
Mr.  King.  If  more  specific  information  is 
available  concerning  this  matter,  the  Air 
Force  will  be  happy  to  check  further. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

P.  W.  Boye,  Jr., 
Brigadier  General,  GS.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  enormity  of  such  a  situ- 
ation when  the  U.S.  Government  could 
plan  an  armed  invasion  of  an  American 
city  with  the  active  cooperation  of  any 
pressure  group  before  there  had  even 
been  any  hint  or  semblance  of  any 
trouble.  An  armed  invasion  probably  by 
paratroopers  dropped  on  an  American 
city  is  unthinkable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  speech  of  the  30th 
I  made  three  general  statements  on 
which  I  propose  to  offer  proof  at  this 
time. 

In  essence,  I  charged  first,  that  the 
hard  core  of  the  demonstrators  and 
marchers  were  human  flotsam,  they  were 
beatniks,  riffraff,  degenerates,  and  that 
degeneracy,  drunkenness  and  sex  orgies 


were  the  order  of  the  day  for  this  group 
before,  during  and  after  the  march. 

Secondly,  that  regardless  of  the  many, 
many  sincere,  devoted,  dedicated,  Chris- 
tian and  God-fearing  people  involved  in 
the  march,  the  undergirding  structure 
that  gave  strength,  cohesiveness,  direc- 
tion and  financial  assistance  and  the 
drive  to  the  various  groups  was  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Thirdly,  that  the  American  taxpayer 
was  subsidizing  this  type  of  activity  to 
a  very  large  extent. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  my  proof  and  a  fraction  of  the 
total  proof  available  to  any  competent 
investigative  agency. 

As  to  item  No.  1,  the  widespread  sexual, 
immoral  and  drunkenness  charge,  I  have 
in  my  possession  at  the  present  time  or 
under  my  control  over  30  sworn  affidavits 
from  eyewitnesses  of  sexual  intercourse 
in  public  places,  urinating  in  public,  in- 
decent exposure,  drunkenness  and  acts 
of  general  degeneracy. 

Here  are  some  examples.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  I  am  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  I  have  on  the  one  hand 
the  right  to  actually  and  factually  pre- 
sent the  facts  to  this  House  as  they  have 
come  to  me  and  as  they  were,  but  being 
familiar  with  the  courts  and  criminal 
procedure  I  realize  that  at  times  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence is,  to  say  the  least,  of  an  indelicate 
nature  and  I  shall  attempt,  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety — and  I  have  sought 
the  counsel  of  several  of  the  older 
heads— to  present  as  accurately  and  as 
factually  as  I  can  what  I  have  contained 
in  these  affidavits,  deleting  some  parts, 
paraphrasing  some  parts.  But  let  me 
say  that  I  have  the  originals  here  to 
exhibit  to  every  Member  of  this  House  for 
you  to  read  for  yourself.  If  I  have  in  any 
way  misrepresented  any  part  of  it,  you 
may  take  me  to  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  affidavits 
broken  down  into  three  sections  relating 
to  the  three  different  times,  one  time  has 
to  do  with  Selma,  the  buildup  before 
the  March.  Another  area  in  time  has 
to  do  with  the  march  at  Selma  and  an- 
other area  in  time  has  to  do  with  Mont- 
gomery, both  before,  during,  and  after 
the  march. 

Mr.    BURTON    of    CaUfornia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.    For  what  purpose? 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.    Merely 
to  ask  if  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion; yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  intend  to  charge  specifically 
named  people  with  crimes  without  their 
being  given  an  opportimity  to  respond  in 
the  same  forum? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  not  intend  to 
charge  anyone  with  a  crime  unless  it  be 
a  crime  of  that  particular  State— wltn 
one  possible  exception.  The  only  way  j 
can  do  this  by  reading  the  affidavits,  i 
did  not  prepare  the  affidavits  and  I  dia 
not  cause  the  information  contalnea 
therein  to  be  there,  if  that  answers  tne 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  realizes  the  effect  of  » 


statement  made  on  the  floor  on  any  in- 
dividual charged  with  a  crime. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.    I  thank  the  gentle- 

°^Mr.  KEITH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  trust  the  gentle- 
man will  establish  the  real  reliability  of 
his  witnesses  prior  to  quoting  from  them. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  order  that  I  may 
make  that  point  quite  plain,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  or  the 
veracity  of  any  affidavit  or  any  individual 
whose  affidavit  I  hold.  I  am  presenting 
to  this  House  the  evidence  which  I  have 
gathered  through  my  own  efforts,  and  if 
I  make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  then  I  feel  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  House  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion of  the  House  through  the  proper 
committee  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
these  statements  are  true,  and  if  they  are 
true,  to  act  on  them,  if  that  answers  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Has  the 
gentleman  personally  ascertained  from 
the  affiants  as  to  the  truth  and  veracity 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  their  affi- 
davits? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  All  I  can  say,  if  the 
gentleman  did  not  understand  the  last 
remark  I  made,  I  can  reiterate  those  re- 
marks and  say  further  they  are  sworn  to, 
they  are  under  oath,  they  are  assumed  to 
understand  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  I 
did  not  personally  administer  the  oath, 
however. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  prior  state- 
ment, he  is  not  vouching  for  the  truth  or 
veracity  of  the  facts  alleged? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  correct.  All 
I  can  say  is  these  are  statements  given 
under  oath  before  an  official  designated 
to  take  such  oaths.  They  are  in  legal 
form,  they  are  admissible  in  many  in- 
stances in  a  court  of  law.  I  hope  that  will 
answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman, 
and  I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  do  not 
mean  to  delay  the  gentleman  in  his  pres- 
entation, but  would  the  gentleman  just 
tell  the  House  what  specific  steps  the 
gentleman  has  taken,  what  specific  steps, 
if  any,  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth 
or  veracity  of  the  charges  he  is  about  to 
make?  What,  if  any,  steps  has  he  taken 
to  ascertain  the  truth  and  veracity  of  the 
charges? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Up  to  this  point  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  on  the  other  side  take 
a  blood  oath  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  any  statement 
they  had  personally  made  of  their  so- 
called  experiences  in  Alabama,  some  of 
these  who  have  made  a  business  of  run- 
ning Alabama.  For  my  part,  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  affidavits,  and  I  hope  the 


gentleman  will  not  yield  further  until  he 
has  given  us  the  information. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  recall  when  the 
gentleman  made  his  first  expose  on  this 
floor  of  what  had  happened  in  Alabama 
during  the  notorious  march,  the  bleed- 
ing hearts  screamed  and  demanded  that 
the  gentleman  come  forward  with  the 
details.  The  gentleman  has  come  for- 
ward with  details  in  the  form  of  sworn 
and  signed  affidavits.  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  will  be  permitted  to  proceed 
and  indicate  the  proof  which  he  has. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

May  I  say  I  will  proceed  now,  and  I 
will  yield  no  further  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  refuses  to  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
refusing  to  yield,  yes. 

As  to  the  affidavits  concerning  the 
period  relative  to  Selma,  Ala.,  and  the 
buildup  of  the  march  in  Selma,  I  would 
read  first  a  sworn  statement  by  one 
Mayo  that  reads  as  follows: 
State  op  Alabama, 
County  of  Dallas: 

Before  me.  undersigned  authority,  in  and 
for  said  SUte  and  county,  personally  ap- 
peared Paul  Mayo,  and  being  by  me  first  duly 
sworn  on  oath,  deposes  and  says: 

"On  March  15,  1965,  I  was  in  the  Dallas 
County  Courthouse  when  a  mass  march  was 
made  on  the  courthouse.  I  saw  a  man 
dressed  as  a  priest  In  a  black  suit  with  a 
high  collar  In  the  parade.  He  stood  In  the 
frontline  and  was  very  unstable  on  his  feet. 
He  could  not  seem  to  keep  his  eyes  open  or 
keep  them  In  focus  when  they  were  open. 
In  my  opinion  he  was  a  drunk  man. 

"About  20  feet  from  him  standing  between 
two  cars  was  a  very  small  female  dressed  as 
a  nun  who  was  holding  to  both  cars  to  keep 
from  falling.  There  was  another  man  dressed 
as  the  first  one  with  her.  They  would  look 
at  each  other  and  smile.  Then  as  the  group 
went  back  to  the  church  from  whence  they 
had  come  she  was  escorted  by  two  Negro 
men  who  had  to  almost  carry  her. 
"This  is  a  true  statement  to  the  best  of  my 

knowledge. 

"Paxtl  Mayo." 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
the  7th  day  of  April  1965. 

JuD  Ernest  Hewston,  Jr., 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  July  18,  1967. 

State  op  Alabama, 
County  of  Dallas: 

Before  me,  undersigned  authority,  in  and 
for  said  State  and  county,  personally  ap- 
peared Mrs.  Frances  W.  Martin,  and  being  by 
me  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  deposes  and 
says: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Martin,  am  50  years  of  age,  and  I  am  em- 
ployed In  the  courthouse,  Selma,  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  with  an  office  on  the  third  floor. 
I  have  witnessed  the  demonstrations  In  and 
about  the  courthouse  since  their  beginning, 
both  from  my  office  windows  and  going  In 
and  out  of  the  courthouse.  I  have  seen 
young  Negro  men  and  young  white  women 
walking  down  the  street  holding  hands  or 
with  their  arms  around  each  others'  waists. 
I  have  also  seen  young  white  men  and  young 
Negro  women  doing  the  same  thing  and  I 
also  saw,  on  one  occasion,  a  white  man  with 


both  arms  around  a  Negro  girl,  embracing 
her,  hugging  and  caressing  her  bosom,  and 
aU  this  In  full  view  of  anyone  and  everyone 
who  might  chance  to  look  their  way. 

"Frances  W.  Martin." 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
the  6th  day  of  AprU  1965. 

jxjD  Ernest  Hewston,  Jr., 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  July  18,  1967. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  identify  Mr.  Mayo  to  the 

House? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  beUeve  I  made  my 
point,  that  I  would  not  yield  further  un- 
til I  have  finished.  You  may  continue  to 
interrupt  if  you  want. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  as  to 
the  source  of  his  information  when  he 
has  finished  his  remarks? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  When  I  have  fin- 
ished my  remarks  in  their  entirety  I  will 
yield  whatever  time  I  have  left  and  will 
be  glad  to  comply  with  the  gentleman's 
request  as  best  I  can.  WiU  that  satisfy 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  accept 
the  statement.  .,,  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  statement  was  made  before  an  offi- 
cer who  was  authorized  to  acknowledge 
oaths,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  questioning  the 
authority  of  the  officer  who  was  notariz- 
ing the  report. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have  only  1  hour. 
I  intend  to  finish  my  prepared  remarks. 
I  will  yield  no  further  on  either  side  to 

any  person.  ,     ..    ^  x  ■      i 

I  will  read  next  the  affidavit  of  Lionel 
Freeman.  This  again  relates  to  Selma 
before  any  other  part  of  the  march. 
Apfidavct 
I  Lionel  Freeman,  a  captain  In  the  Ala- 
bama State  Troopers,  In  Hvmtsvllle,  Ala.,  do 
swear  and  affirm,  under  oath,  and  under 
penalty  of  perjury  that  the  foUowlng  events 
happened  or  actually  occurred  In  my  pres- 
ence and  to  my  own  personal  knowledge  while 
on  duty  out  of  Huntsville  in  Selma,  Ala., 
from  March  9  through  March  16: 

"During  the  march,  or  attempted  march, 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery  on  March  9,  1965. 
myself  and  the  men  under  my  command  were 
stationed  along  the  north  side  of  the  road 
Just  east  of  Pettus  Bridge.  WhUe  the  march 
was  stopped  In  the  highway,  one  of  the  white 
beatniks,  with  a  goatee,  told  one  of  my 
troopers,  who  was  standing  only  a  few  feet 
from  me  he  was  being  paid  $10  per  day,  three 
meals,  and  all  of  the  Negro  (obscenity)  he 
wanted.  This  same  beatnik  was  observed  for 
the  next  8  days  In  Selma  acting  as  some 
sort  of  leader  around  Sylvan  Street,  where 
the  street  demonstration  was  going  on.  He 
was  In  the  company  of  a  white  girl  part  of 
the  time  and  a  Negro  girl  part  time.  The 
next  time  I  saw  him  after  Selma  was  when 
he  came  up  Dexter  Avenue  on  March  18 — 

I  might  add,  that  is  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.— 

"WhUe  at  the  Sylvan  Street  'Berlin  Rope,' 
I  and  many  others  observed  smooching  and 
lovemaklng  between  Negroes  and  whites.  A 
news  reporter  called  me  over  to  the  side  of 
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the  street  and  pointed  to  a  couple  Just  to  the 
rear  of  the  group  standing  in  the  street,  a 
mixed  couple,  were  in  the  act  of  having 
sexual  relations.  About  this  time,  a  priest 
broke  it  up  and  had  the  couple  come  up  to 
the  •Rope.'  It  didn't  seem  to  bother  any  of 
the  three  and  they  soon  were  all  gone  from 
the  front  of  the  line. 

•On  Saturday.  March  13,  they  had  an  extra 
large  crowd  of  both  white  and  Negroes  In 
the  streets.  They  attempted  to  scatter  and 
go  around  the  blockade.  One  Negro  who  was 
standing  beside  a  priest,  and  both  standing 
about  3  feet  from  a  line  of  troopers, 
made  several  attempts  to  provoke  a  trooper 
into  hitting  him.  The  Negro  waved  three 
dollar  bills  in  the  trooper's  face  and  then 
dropped  them,  saying,  'Why  don't  you  pick 
them  up,  I  know  you  need  it."  During  this 
time,  the  priest  just  grinned.  The  Negro 
then  said  '111  sleep  v.-ith  a  white  %yoman  to- 
night.' The  priest  seemed  to  think  this  was 
real  funny.  The  priest  and  Negro  would 
whisper  back  and  forth  and  then  laugh  out 
loud.  I  overheard  three  beatniks  talking, 
saying  that  they  had  been  in  Cleveland, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Harlem,  and  had  come 
directly  to  Selma  to  join  In  the  demonstra- 
tions there. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  March  8,  at  about 
6  p.m.,  as  \v?  were  turning  onto  U.S.  80  at 
the  intersection  of  Alabama  21,  which  is  in 
downtown  Selma,  I,  along  with  30  of  my 
men  saw  two  men  dressed  as  priests  and 
four  young  Negro  girls  walk  across  U.S.  80. 
The,  priests  were  holding  hands  with  two 
Negro  girls  each.  The  Reverend  Reeb  was 
beaten  about  2  or  3  hours  later. 

"One  t,".ll  priest  was  observed  for  several 
days  around  Sylvan  Street,  always  in  the 
company  of  a  Negro  girl  of  about  16  years 
of  age.  Anytime  you  saw  one  you  saw  the 
other,  and  usually  they  were  holding  hands. 
They  were  in  the  march  to  the  courthouse 
in  Selma  on  Monday,  March  15.  They  went 
to  and  from  the  county  courthouse  hold- 
ing hands. 

'On  the  night  of  March  16,  at  10  p.m.,  a 
group  of  34  men,  mostly  dressed  as  priests, 
came  from  a  Negro  church  in  Montgomery 
to  the  front  of  the  capitol.  They  stated 
that  they  vanted  to  get  on  the  capitol  steps 
to  hold  a  'prayer  service.'  They  were  told 
that  they  could  hold  their  service  on  the 
walk  but  not  on  the  steps.  They  stayed 
until  3  a.m.,  insisting  that  they  be  allowed 
up  on  the  capitol  grounds.  After  about 
30  minutes,  the  news  media  were  told  to 
get  out  of  the  street  and  they  moved  across 
the  street.  Some  of  the  men  claiming  to 
be  priests  cursed  like  sailors  during  these 
5  hours.  At  3  a.m.,  when  they  started  to 
leave  two  photographers,  apparently  in  their 
employment,  came  running  across  the  street. 
One  of  the  men  dressed  as  a  priest  said,  'You 
stupid  son-of-a-bitch,  after  all  this  time 
here,  you  didn't  get  a  picture  of  us  saying 
a  prayer  on  the  bottom  step.*  They  were 
finally  allowed  to  kneel  on  the  bottom  step 
in  attempt  to  get  rid  of  them. 

"During  the  8  days  in  Selma,  several  news- 
papermen who  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
rear  of  the  demonstration  came  back  up  to 
the  front  and  told  us  they  observed  white 
and  Negro  couples  in  the  act  of  sexual  re- 
lations. They  told  us  that  they  had  sent 
the  storv  and  pictures  home  to  their  papers. 
One  told  me  that  the  only  thing  he  rec- 
ognized about  his  story  when  it  was  printed 
was  his  name.  He  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  Selma  area  but  was  refused  by 
his  paper. 

"A  Jewish  rabbi  who  was  on  the  5-hour 
stand  at  the  capitol  was  contacted  by  a 
trooper  in  a  barber  shop  the  next  day.  The 
rabbi  stated  that  the  leaders  had  lied  to 
him.  He  stated  that,  'they  told  me  we'd 
only  be  at  the  capitol  45  minutes  at  the 
most,  but  after  getting  there  they  wanted 
to  remain  all  night.'  He  said  further,  'they 
want   bodies   and   blood   in   the  street,   our 


bodies,'  and  'I'm  going  home  today  and  tell 
everyone  how  I've  been  lied  to.' 

"Lionel  Freeman." 
Subscribed   to  and  sworn  before  me  this 
5th  day  of  April  1965. 

George  W.  Dean,  Jr., 

Notary  Public. 

Let  me  say  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  these  people  who  had 
donned  the  clerical  garb,  who  have  sim- 
ply put  on  the  collars  of  clerical  men,  or 
any  of  the  women  with  the  nuns  cloth- 
ing, v.ere  members  of  religious  orders. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  many  oi  these  were 
sisters  of  any  religious  order.  There  is 
no  law  against  someone  parading  as  a 
priest  that  I  kno\.'  of  in  my  State,  and  I 
believe  they  were  doing  this  in  order  to 
get  by  with  many  things  that  they  other- 
wise would  not  get  by  with.  I  would 
hke  to  make  that  point  clear.  This  is 
a  personal  observation.  There  is  no 
way  of  proving  that  they  were  not  ac- 
tually ministers,  but  this  is  my  personal 
opinion. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  and  I  believe 
most  of  those  present  are  likewise  con- 
vinced that  without  exception  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  demonstrations  and 
marches  who  were  wearing  nuns'  habits 
or  clerical  collai's  and  who  behaved  in 
ways  and  manners  unbecoming  to  the 
clergy  were  simply  individuals  ti-ying  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dignity  and  re- 
spect universally  given  people  of  the 
cloth.  When  bona  fide  people  of  the 
cloth  come  and  mingle  with  and  assist 
the  spurious,  the  overall  effect  is  to  cause 
the  general  public  to  lose  confidence  in 
their  religious  leaders.  After  all,  when 
they  intermingle,  who  can  tell  the  sheep 
from  the  goats?  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
vv'hen  the  genuine  devout  men  and  wom- 
en devoted  to  Gods  work  participate  in 
activities  as  I  have  described  and  lend 
their  dignity  and  prestige  they  are  doing 
themselves  and  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent a  very  grave  disservice. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.     I  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Referring  back  to  the 
gentleman's  previous  parenthetical  state- 
ment of ■ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  declined  to  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  he  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  sorry  if  I  hit 
a  nerve  every  once  in  a  while,  but  I  will 
not  yield  further. 

This  is  sworn  to  by  Lionel  Freeman  be- 
fore a  notary  public. 

I  have  several  more  here  relating  to 
Selma  but  I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
them  and  there  is  no  need  getting  into 
them.  They  are  here  for  your  inspec- 
tion or  anyone  else's  inspection  for  any 
legitimate  purpose. 

Secondly,  I  have  several  here  relating 
to  the  march.  This  is  actually  on  the 
road  between  Selma  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.  I  suppose  as  typical  as  any  would 
be  the  one  by  Samuel  M.  Carr,  lieuten- 
ant. Battery  C,  117th  Artillery,  who  de- 
poses and  says : 

AFFIDAVIT 

I,  Samuel  M.  Carr,  a  first  lieutenant  In  the 
Alabama  National  Guard,  Battery  C,  117th 
Artillery.  Luverne.  Ala.,  do  hereby  swear  un- 


der oath  and  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
tlie  following  facts  are  true  and  accurate  in 
every  respect  to  my  own  personal  knowledge: 

The  National  Guard  unit  of  which  I  am 
a  member  was  activated  on  March  20,  1955, 
We  were  assigned  the  task  of  guarding  camp- 
sites  of  the  Negro  voter-protest  marchers  on 
their  march  from  Selma,  Ala.,  to  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  Tills  duty  we  commenced  to  per- 
form on  Tuesday,  March  23,  1965,  at  1  p.m., 
picking  up  contact  with  the  marchers  oii 
Highway  80. 

I  hereby  further  swear  and  attest  that  dur- 
ing such  time  of  duty  with  my  National 
Guard  unit  I  personally  saw  one  case  of 
sexual  intercourse  between  a  young  white 
boy  and  a  Negro  girl.  I  further  swear  and 
attest  that  I  saw  an  occasion  of  public  uri- 
nation in  and  near  the  campsites. 

I  further  solemnly  state  that  many  of  the 
Negro  marchers,  most  especially  the  young 
ones,  made  remarks  and  statements  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  which  were.  In 
my  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the 
emotions  of  said  members  of  the  Guard. 
Samuel  M.  Carr, 

First  Lieutenant. 
Battery  C.  117th  Artillery. 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  before  me  this  3d 
day  of  April  1965. 

J.  D.  Kmvth,  Jr.. 

Nota  11  Public. 
Alabama.  State-at-Large. 

My  commi-ssion  expires  May  20,  1968. 

I  have  some  five  different  accounts  of 
activity  on  the  march,  St.  Jude's  being 
the  Catholic  city  within  Montgomery 
where  they  camped  the  last  night  and 
v.-hcre  entertainment  was  furnished  by 
professional  entertainers. 

As  to  Montgomery,  I  have  several  affi- 
davits here,  one  of  which  I  read,  as 
follows : 

My  name  is  James  Duke.  I  am  a  captain 
in  the  sheriff's  office  of  Montgomery  County, 
Ala.,  and  I  reside  at  516  Forest  Hills  Drive, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  On  March  10.  1965,  at 
approximately  1:20  p.m.,  I,  in  my  offloial  ca- 
pacity as  a  captain  of  the  sheriff's  office, 
along  with  other  law  officers  of  the  city  of 
Montgomery  and  the  State  of  Alabama,  was 
on  duty  on  Dexter  Avenue  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in'the  block  as  it  ends  at  the  front  door 
of  the  Alabama  State  Capitol  Building.  A 
group  of  demonstrators  arrived  and  were  pre- 
vented from  going  any  farther  in  their  march 
to  the  State  capitol  than  this  particular 
block.  These  demonstrators,  numbering 
more  than  200.  were  told  to  leave  and  dis- 
perse but  they  sat  down  and  laid  down  in 
the  street.  For  the  next  few  hours  a  good 
many  of  the  demonstrators  began  to  drift 
away,  singly  and  in  small  groups.  By  8  pm. 
that  night  some  100  were  left.  The  group 
was  composed  of  a  racially  mixed  crowd  of 
both  sexes,  and  included  adults  as  well  as 
juveniles.  At  approximately  8,  one  of  the 
leaders,  a  colored  man  who.se  name  I  cannot 
recall  but  whom  I  believe  myself  able  to 
identify  from  existing  photos  if  necessary, 
stood  and  announced  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
crowd,  "Everyone  stand  and  relieve  your- 
selves." Practically  the  entire  crowd  in 
every  admixture  of  age,  sex,  and  color  rose 
and  a  large  number  exposed  themselves  ana 
urinated  in  the  streets. 

This  goes  on  at  length,  but  I  believe 
it  would  serve  no  effective  purpose  to  read 
that  further. 

This  is  an  affidavit  of  a  lady  whose 
name  I  will  not  read,  but  it  is  on  the  affi- 
davit. She  lives  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
She  affirms  and  swears : 

I  am  now  and  have  been  a  member  of  the 
City  Police  Department  of  Montgomery  for 
over  5  years. 

On  March  15,  1965,  at  about  9:30  p.m.,  my 
husband  and  I  were  returning  home  from  my 
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mother's  home  at  622  South  Hull  Street.  We 
knew  that  there  had  been  some  trouble  with 
demonstrators  at  High  and  Jackson  Streets. 
We  took  Adams  Street  to  avoid  this,  but  as 
we  approached  Adams  and  Ripley  Streets,  we 
noticed  a  crowd  of  people.  We  stopped  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  There  were  white  and 
Negro  people  all  over  the  Ripley  Street  side 
of  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  and  across  the 
street,  between  Price's  Drug  Store  and  Powell 
Electric  Co.  Tliey  were  all  kissing  and 
hugging.  This  one  particular  couple  on  St. 
M.irgaret's  lawn  were  engaged  In  sexual  re- 
lations, a  white  woman  (a  skinny  blonde) 
and  a  Negro  man.  After  they  were  through, 
she  wiggled  out  from  beneath  him  and  over 
to  the  Negro  man  lying  to  the  left  of  them 
on  the  l".wn  and  started  kissing  and  caressing 
bis  face — 

She  said  she  left.  She  winds  up  the 
affidavit— I  am  skipping  a  great  deal  of 

it 

I  also  worked  at  the  jail  2  nights 
when  we  had  to  make  quite  a  few  arrests. 
I  shock  down  the  women  prisoners,  and  most 
of  them  had  no  underpants  on. 

I  have  another  affidavit  of  an  eyewit- 
ness.   This  is  a  Negro  who  says : 
Affidavit 
Mv  name  is — .     I  am  a  Negro 


vears  old  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  I  live  at Street  in  Mont- 
gomery. I  am  employed  at 


Dunng  a  3 -day  period  which  I  believe  to 
be  around  March  8.  9,  and  10,  1965,  a  great 
many  people  began  to  arrive  in  Montgomery 
to  demonstrate  here  and  to  get  ready  for 
the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery.  Dur- 
ing this  period.  I  was  frequently  in  and 
around  the  Ben  Moore  Hotel,  a  Negro  hotel 
at  902  Highland  Avenue,  which  was  head- 
quarters of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  the  comer  of  Jackson 
and  Higii  Streets.  i\Iany  of  the  outside  dem- 
onstrators f^tayed  at  tlie  Ben  Moore  Hotel  and 
13  the  neighborhood.  One  man  whom  I  saw 
frequently  during  this  period  was  dressed  as 
a  priest.  I  was  later  told  by  a  SNCC  staff 
worker,  whose  name  was  Randy,  that  this 
priest's  name  is  Lennon  Sweat,  and  that  he 
is  from  Philadelphia.  When  I  saw  him  he 
was  usually  drinking  wine  or  whisky  in  com- 
pany with  Negro  boys  and  girls.  On  one  oc- 
casion, I  sav/  him  go  into  the  backroom  at 
SNCC  headquarters  with  a  Negro  girl.  I  saw 
them  begin  to  take  their  clotlics  off.  I  did 
not  see  what  they  did.  Later  the  girl  told 
me  that  this  priest.  Sweat,  had  paid  her  $12. 
I.  myself,  had  seen  this  priest  hand  the  girl 
some  money  before  they  went  back. 

SNCC  headquarters  was  located  in  a  build- 
ing with  a  large  room  up  front  which  was 
used  for  an  ofTice.  Off  this  room,  in  back, 
w?.s  a  smaller  room  in  which  were  about  12 
to  15  canvas  cots.  During  the  period  I  am 
talking  a'3out,  men  and  women  used  this 
room  for  sex  freely  and  openly  and  wit'.iout 
interference.  On  one  occasion,  I  saw  James 
Foreman,  executive  secretary  of  SNCC,  and  a 
red-haired  white  girl  whose  name  is  Rachel, 
on  one  of  the  cots  together.  They  engaged 
'n  sexual  intercourse,  as  well  as  an  abnormal 
fex  act  which  consisted  of  [deleted).  Fore- 
man and  the  girl,  Rachel,  made  no  effort  to 
I'llde  their  actions. 

During  this  same  period,  March  8,  9,  and 
10,  a  large  number  of  young  demonstrators 
of  both  races  and  sexes  occupied  the  Jackson 
Street  Baptist  Church  for  approximately  48 
liours.  These  were  not  members  of  the 
church,  or  at  least,  most  of  them  were  not, 
but  people  who  had  come  from  out  of  town, 
I  would  estimate  that  there  were  at  least  200 
Involved.  In  spite  of  pleas  from  the  minis- 
ter and  other  members  of  the  church,  these 
people  would  not  leave.  I  saw  young  boys 
^d  girls  drinking  beer  and  whisky  in  the 
church  and  having  wild  parties  in  general. 


They  left  the  bottles  and  cans  all  over  the 
church.  I  saw  numerous  instances  of  boys 
and  girls  of  both  races  hugging,  kissing,  and 
fondling  one  another  openly  in  the  church. 
On  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  Negro  boy  and  a 
white  girl  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse  on 
the  floor  of  the  church.  At  this  time  the 
church  was  packed  and  the  couple  did  noth- 
ing to  hide  their  actions.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  this  act  of  [deleted],  other  boys 
and  girls  stood  around  and  watched,  laugh- 
ing and  joking. 

This  statement,  which  I  make  freely  and  of 
my  own  accord,  and  which  has  been  read 
back  to  me,  represents  incidents  which  I 
have  personally  witnessed. 

[Deleted] 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  12th  day  of 

April  1965. 

Chauncey  D.  Wood, 

Notary  Public. 
My    commission     expires    November     19, 
1965". 

I  could  go  on.  I  have  some  30-odd 
aiTidavits.  And  I  do  not  have  any  more 
staff  than  any  of  you  gentlemen.  These 
are  just  people  who  have  come  forward 
when  they  knew  that  I  was  seeking  to 
substantiate  my  charges.  They  have 
voluntarily  given  me  their  affidavits.  I 
think  this  more  than  substantiates  any- 
thing I  might  have  said  before.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  minimized  the 
situation  when  I  discussed  it  earlier. 
For  some  reasons  the  facts  and  the  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  these  events  have 
been  exaggerated  in  the  pre.ss  in  my  opin- 
ion, all  out  of  proportion.  Relative  to 
the  photographs  of  the  various  activities, 
I  said  on  March  30,  and  I  quote: 

There  were  many,  not  just  a  few,  instances 
of  sexual  intercourse  in  public  between 
Negro  and  white.  News  reporters  saw  this 
and  law  enforcement  officials.  Photographs 
were  taken  of  this,  I  am  told.  I  have  not 
seen  the  actual  photographs,  but  they  are 
being  processed  and  compiled. 

I  said  it  on  March  30,  and  I  have  never 
made  any  contrary  statement.  I  have 
talked  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
Alabama  Commission  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Peace,  a  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
the  director  informed  me  that  he  hired  a 
professional  camera  crew  that  shot 
thousands  of  feet  of  film  which  he  has 
photographed  to  substantiate  every  fact 
in  my  speech,  which  would  be  made 
available  to  the  proper  committee  of  this 
House.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statements  of  this  official. 

It  is  further  my  observation  the  in- 
terest displayed  in  such  photographs 
taken  by  some  of  the  media  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  anticipated  salacious- 
ness.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  this  a  sort 
of  Roman  holiday,  even  if  I  had  the 
photographs  with  me  today. 

I  have  been  asked  privately  and  in 
print,  if  all  of  this  is  true,  why  did  no 
reporters  see  it  and  why  no  newspaper 
carried  it.  It  is  a  fair  question  and  I 
am  glad  to  answer  it.  The  fact  is  that 
it  was  seen  by  many  but  was  hushed  up. 
I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  by  Kelso 
Sturgeon,  Associated  Press  reporter, 
where  it  appears,  among  other  places,  in 
the  Lj'nchburg,  Va..  News  of  Friday, 
March  12, 1965.     It  says: 

Selma,  Ala.,  (AP).— An  all-night  prayer 
vigil  for  the  recovery  of  the  brutally  beaten 
Unitarian  minister  of  Boston  was  not  de- 


voted to  prayer  alone.  There  was  also  a 
medley  of  chatting,  laughing,  and  lovemak- 
ing  through  the  long,  chilly  night. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  it  at  some 
length.  Also  in  the  Birmingham  News 
dated  March  28,  1965,  the  following  story 
was  carried: 

Love-making  in  open  definitely  occurred  in 
Selma  prayer  vigil.  Alabama  has  been  rife 
with  rumors  of  widespread  immorality  among 
civil  rights  dcmonttrators  during  and  be- 
fore the  march  on  the  State  capitol  at  Mont- 
gomery. Charges  have  included  illicit  rela- 
tions In  the  streets  of  Selma  and  at  the 
march  campsites. 

Skipping  a  part  of  it,  now  it  goes  on: 
As  for  the  immoral  actions  in  Selma,  city 
public  safety  director,  Wilson  Baker  Insists 
it  very  definitely  was  so.  He  said  it  occurred 
during  the  so-called  all-night  prayer  vigil. 
An  Associated  Press  reporter,  Kelso  Stur- 
geon, was  at  the  scene  that  night  and  told 
about  it. 

Sturgeon  said: 

I  saw  at  least  three  couples  involved  in 
intercourse.  There  was  considerable  other 
hanky-panky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  contacted 
Mr.  Kelso  Sturgeon  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
he  substantiated  the  Birmingham  News 
article  and  said  he  would  give  me  a  sworn 
statement  to  that  effect  but  first  he 
wanted  to  check  with  his  boss. 

When  I  called  Mr.  Sturgeon  the  next 
day  he  informed  me  that  he  had  checked 
with  his  immediate  supervisor,  Mr.  Ron 
Autry,  chief  of  the  Atlanta  Associated 
Press  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Autry  told  him  it 
was  against  the  Associated  Press  policy 
to  sign  such  a  sworn  statement. 

One  of  my  assistants  contacted  Mr. 
Autry  and  confirmed  what  Mr.  Sturgeon 
had  told  me. 

However,  Mr.  Autry  said  the  writers 
and  photographers  under  his  jurdisdic- 
tion  could  give  a  sworn  statement  only 
if  they  were  subpenaed. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  committee 
of  this  House  can  subi:ena,  but  not  I  as 
an  individual  Congressman. 

Mr.  Bill  Hudson,  an  Associated  Press 
photographer  from  Memphis,  was  also 
contacted  by  my  assistant  and  said  he 
was  with  Kelso  Sturgeon  in  Selma  and 
saw  firsthand  the  same  obscenities  de- 
scribed in  the  Birmingham  News  article, 
but  could  not  sign  a  sworn  statement  be- 
cause Associated  Press  would  not  permit 
him  to  do  so. 

Other  writers  covering  the  demonstra- 
tions at  the  same  time  were  Horace  Cort. 
Associated  Press  of  Atlanta,  and  Philip 
Sandlin.  United  Press  International,  of 
Columbia.  S.C. 

Both  of  these  men  also  refused  to  sign 
sworn  statements  of  what  they  saw  dur- 
ing the  all-night  encampments  of  the 
demonstrators  in  Selma. 

My  question  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  or 
all  of  these  reporters  saw  acts  such  as  I 
have  described,  why  was  that  part  of  the 
march  not  reported? 

And  why  are  they  prohibited  from 
making  a  sworn  statement  of  the  truth? 
Item  2:  Let  us  look  at  the  character  of 
the  leaders  of  the  racial  agitators,  or 
rather,  perhaps  I  should  say.  the  charac- 
ters who  lead  the  movements. 
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On  the  platform  in  Montgomery  we 
had  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth,  ex-con- 
vict and  bootlegger,  who  saw  greener 
pastures  in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

He  is  now  president  of  the  Communist - 
front  organization,  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Education  Fund,  successor  to  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
which  this  body's  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  cited  as  subver- 
sive. 

Who  do  you  think  is,  or  was,  treasurer 
of  president  Shuttlesworth's  organiza- 
tion? Benjamin  Smith,  a  registered 
lobbyist  for  Communist  Cuba. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Anne  Braden? 
She  is  a  director  of  this  "fine"  organiza- 
tion. Anyone  with  a  passing  knowledge 
of  communism  in  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes Anne  Braden  and  her  husband, 
Carl  Braden,  who  have  been  many  times 
identified  by  witnesses  under  oath  as 
Communists. 

What  of  the  husband.  Communist  Carl 
Braden?  Well,  he  was  at  the  march 
site,  too. 

Next,  Bayard  Rustin,  a  convicted  sex 
pervert  and  a  Communist  organizer  of 
many  years.  I  commented  on  him  in  my 
original  talk.  You  might  remember  him 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Washington 
march  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Rustin 
was  right  up  front  in  the  march  between 
Selma  and  Montgomery. 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.    No.  sir. 
Then  there  is  A.  Philip  Randolph  who 
was  seen  at  the  Montgomery  airport. 
Leon  Bibb  was  an  entertainer. 
All  are  interconnected   and   tied   to- 
gether by  memberships  in  various  Com- 
munist-front organizations  or  Commu- 
nist-affiliated organizations. 

For  a  quick,  comprehensive  study  of 
most  of  these  people  and  their  organiza- 
tions. I  refer  you  to  volumes  1,  2,  and  3 
of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

May  I  also  refer  you  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  3,  1965,  pages 
1943-1953.  This  further  documents  my 
statement. 

I  have  omitted  the  No.  1  lieutenant  of 
the  civil  rights  drive.  That  is  Rev.  Ralph 
Abernathy. 

According  to  the  sworn  testimony  in 
Circuit  Court  of  Montgomery  County, 
Ala.,  case  No.  8741,  this  great,  righteous 
preacher  who  is  so  concerned  with  the 
dignity  of  man.  Reverend  Abernathy, 
seduced  a  15-year-old  member  of  his 
church  and  had  not  only  illegal  relations 
with  her  but  had  unnatural  relations 
with  her. 

Everyone  I  presume  is  familiar  with 
the  picture  of  Martin  Luther  King  taken 
in  the  Communist  Training  School,  called 
the  Highlander-Folk  School,  in  Termes- 
see. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee of  Louisiana  has  documented  a  fi- 
nancial tie-in  between  Martin  Luther 
King,  James  Dombroski.  Carl  Braden, 
Arme  Braden,  as  well  as  a  social  tie-in. 

Martin  Luther  King  invited  the 
Bradens  to  become  members  of  his 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 


The  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund  financially  supported  SNCC. 

Syndicated  Columnists  Evans  and 
Novak  said  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently: 

WhUe  successfully  forcing  an  emergency 
voting  rights  bill,  Martin  Luther  King  sur- 
rendered valuable  ground  to  leftist  extrem- 
ists In  their  drive  for  control  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  sad  truth  Is  that 
King  at  times  abdicated  command  of  dem- 
onstrations to  the  two  hot-headed  extremists 
who  head  up  the  Student  Non- Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  There  Is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  SNCC  Is  substantially  infil- 
trated by  beatniks,  leftwlng  revolutionaries 
and — worst  of  all — by  Communists.  SNCC 
and  Its  leaders  aren't  Interested  in  the  right 
to  vote  or  any  attainable  goal.  They  are  In- 
terested In  demanding  the  unattainable  as  a 
means  of  provoking  social  turmoil.  As  revo- 
lutionaries they  aren't  about  to  pitch  Into 
the  hard  task  of  actually  registering  voters. 
In  a  sort  of  reverse  McCarthyism — moderates 
and  Government  officials  have  feared  to  point 
out  the  degree  of  Communist  infiltration  Into 
the  rights  movement. 

The  relationship  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  these  parties  is  so  intricate 
and  complex  that  it  cannot  be  intelligibly 
developed  by  me  in  one  short  address,  but 
the  facts  are  there  and  the  knowledge 
is  available  to  anyone  \^illing  to  see. 
None  is  so  blind  as  one  who  will  not  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best-known 
people  in  the  world  today  is  "King"  Mar- 
tin Luther.  He  can  see  the  President  at 
will  and  if  he  has  any  trouble,  the  Vice 
President  will  get  him  in. 

I  charge  here  today  that  Martin  Luther 
King  is  J.  fake.  His  sincerity  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  collections  he  takes  up, 
and  he  does  not  have  to  account  to  any- 
one or  anything.  Who  knows  how  much 
money  he  is  making?  Every  time  there 
is  another  incident  they  pass  the  hat 
again.  He  is  privileged  above  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  can  learn  where  every  nuclear  sub- 
marine is  located,  its  rocket  load,  its  ac- 
cvu-acy,  its  destructive  capability.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  privileged  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  be  invited  to  go  on  one  of 
these  things,  a  nuclear  submarine,  to  go 
into  the  war  room  and  find  out  where 
all  of  the  submarines  were  that  were 
loaded  with  atomic  warheads.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  can  get  this  in- 
formation. But  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  cannot  find  out  what  this  Government 
knows  about  Martin  Luther  King. 

When  I  asked  for  a  look  at  the  FBI 
files  on  "King"'  Martin  Luther,  I  got  this 
answer. 

I  insert  my  letter  and  the  reply: 

April  16,  1965. 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoover:  I  would  like  to  request 
that  I  be  sent  whatever  information  your 
agency  has  In  its  files  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  particularly  that  Information  that 
pertains  to  Dr.  King's  affiliations  with  Com- 
munist and  Communist-front  organizations. 

I  would  also  like  to  obtain  or  to  Inspect 
personally  that  data  and  Information  which 
your  agency  has  on  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  and  the  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund. 

As  you  know,  I  have  spoken  recently  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  the  connection  between 


the  recent  civil  disturbances  In  my  home 
State  and  the  Communist  Party. 
I  look  forward  to  an  early  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 

Federal  Bubeatj  of 

Investigation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  20,  1965. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Your  letter  of 
April  16,  1965.  has  been  received,  and  I  can 
readily  understand  your  desire  to  obtain  data 
from  FBI  files  on  the  Individual  and  organi- 
zations you  mentioned. 

While  I  would  like  to  be  of  service,  infor- 
mation In  our  files  must  be  maintained  ea 
confidential  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  trust  you  will  un- 
derstand my  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security,  a  Member  of  this  House 
can  find  out.  But  if  it  has  to  do  with  a 
political  front  organizer  such  as  Martin 
Luther  King,  a  Member  of  this  House 
cannot  find  out. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this?  The  an- 
swer is,  it  is  strictly  political  and  nothing 
more. 

Last,  and  most  important,  what  inter- 
est is  this  to  this  House?  Why  do  I 
bring  it  before  you?  The  fact  is  that 
this  Communist  front  and  these  degen- 
erate acts  have  been  financed  by  your 
and  my  tax  dollars,  over  $1  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  which  went  to 
subsidize  this  infamous  mar:h  from  Sel- 
ma to  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  what  I  say  is  true,  if  I 
have  made  out  a  prima  facie  case,  if  I 
have  just  raised  enough  of  a  question  to 
bring  about  an  inquiry  so  that  this  House 
by  appropriate  action  would  then  look 
to  see  as  to  whether  or  not  this  has  been 
a  $1  million  expenditure  of  tax  money  for 
this  type  activity,  then  I  will  have  served 
my  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  grave  charge 
that  I  have  made.  I  have  substantiated 
my  previous  charge.  I  believe  that  an 
appropriate  committee  of  this  House,  if 
it  would  look  with  any  amount  of  dili- 
gence into  this  matter,  can  substantiate 
the  rest  of  it.  I  can  only  say  that  when 
the  truth  is  known  and  sooner  or  later 
the  truth  will  come  out  about  "King" 
Martin  Luther,  this  modern-day,  dusky 
Elmer  Gantry,  the  truth  will  bear  me  out, 
that  this  is  not  a  righteous  leader  for 
civil  rights,  but  this  man  is  a  self-serving 
individual  who  cares  more  for  self  and 
more  for  self-aggrandizement  than  he 
does  any  other  thing.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  American  tax  dollars  are  being  used 
for  this  purpose  and  in  this  way.  Con- 
gress should  stop  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  pre- 
pared remarks. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr- 
Speaker,  in  coimection  with  the  gentle- 
man's comment  concerning  Communist 
activities.  I  should  like  to  present  some 
of  my  own  views  on  this. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  skeptics  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  Commimist  participation  in 
racial  frictions  in  Alabama  of  recent 
weeks:  wild  disorder,  deliberate  provoca- 
tion of  violence,  and  great  pressures 
brought  to  bear  for  new  voting  rights 
legislation. 

The  skepticism  is  the  same  kind  which 
has  been  shown  in  many  cases  where 
Communist  involvement  has  later  be- 
come obvious. 

As  helpful  comment  on  this  matter  I 
wish  to  bring  to  attention  the  following 
two  items  from  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Press 
of  April  17,  1965.  The  first  is  a  column 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor.  The  second  is 
an  editorial  of  the  newspaper: 

"Ghostly  Eternal  Presence" 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

It's  astounding,  but  true,  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  actually  planned  the 
Johnson     administration's     Voting     Rights 

Act  of  1965. 

This  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  and  demer- 
its of  this  bill.  That's  a  different  topic.  Fed- 
eral intervention  may  be  needed,  and  this 
bill  is  pending.  But  the  veil  should  be  lifted 
on  a  fact  of  history,  certainly  unknown  to 
our  public  and  probably  unknown  even  to 
most  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  will 
vote  "yea." 

They  wlU  be  voting  a  1956  -project  designed 

in  Moscow. 

Soviet  attention  to  our  legislation  has 
always  been  much  more  constant  and  ef- 
fective than  we  suppose.  The  pen  of  Lee 
Pressman,  who  later  confessed  to  having 
been  a  Communist,  trails  all  through  our 
initial  agricultural  act  and  the  labor  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  the  original  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  of  which  Pressman 
was  an  official. 

Well,  the  Red  shadows  still  breathe  and 
glow. 

Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  Is  the 
Kremlin"s  top  specialist  on  American  af- 
fairs. He  knows  our  country  like  Mickey 
Mantle  knows  the  Yankee  Stadium.  Nobody 
In  the  Soviet  hierarchy  even  approaches  his 
staying  power,  for  he  has  survived  every 
purge  on  his  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 

GROMYKO 

I  encountered  Gromyko's  expertness  again 
and  again  during  Geneva  conferences.  In 
fact,  I  came  to  know  this  Red  leader  when 
his  concentration  on  our  country  began  a 
full  21  years  ago.  This  was  during  the  1944 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  called  to  design 
the  United  Nations. 

He's  acquainted  with  a  surprising  quantity 
of  American  political,  trade-union  and  indus- 
trial leaders  on  an  after-hours  conversa- 
tional basis.  Some  like  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
whom  he  respects,  always  have  had  his  num- 
ber, but  nothing  chills  this  already  cold  man 
in  his  search  for  leverages  against  our  In- 
ternal stability  and  especially  our  legislation. 

Gromyko's  bland,  sphinx-like  personality 
reminds  you  of  a  magician  who  comes  on 
stage  without  tables  or  props — just  a  hand- 
kerchief hidden  In  his  hand.  Then  for  20 
minutes  he  pulls  unexpected  things  out  of  It. 

For  example,  In  an  airplane  flying  the  At- 
lantic, Gromyko  once  suddenly  recited  to  me 
the  foreign-born  percentages  in  our  chief 
trade  unions  and  In  our  12  largest  cities,  and 
then  mentioned  in  passing  that  more  Czechs 
live  In  Chicago  than  in  any  city  except 
Prague. 

Or  listen  to  Gromyko  on  another  occasion. 
"Mr.  Taylor,"  he  said,  "what  you  Americans 
call  'law'  Is  really  a  form  of  politics."  He 
didn't  Just  say  that.  He  thinks  that.  Such 
are  the  notes  he  plays  when  he  calls  the 
tune  for  Kremlin  policy  Inside  our  country. 

This  means  Gromyko  calls  the  tune  for 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.    In  December. 


1956,  that  party  began  a  program  which  It 
named  the  Lincoln  project.  Its  target  date 
for  fulfillment  should  Interest  ub  today — 
1965. 

PLAN 

At  its  inception  In  1956  the  plan  was  pub- 
lished In  Philadelphia  by  the  respected  Amer- 
ican Flag  Committee  and  read : 

"To  Implement  the  Lincoln  project,  the 
Communist  Party's  Central  Cormnlttee  will 
begin  to  dispatch  agents  to  11  Southern 
States  next  month  (January  1957)  to  work 
with  local  party  leaders  In  surveying  20 
counties,  any  one  of  which  might  be  Ideally 
suited  as  a  target  for  disorder  early  In  1965. 

"This  survey  will  continue  through  1957, 
the  Central  Committee  making  the  choice 
of  20  counties  »  •  •  with  the  final  selection 
to  be  made  on  the  estimated  most  favor- 
able conditions  prevailing  In  1965. 

"The  legislation  which  the  party  will  seek 
from  Congress  In  1965  has  already  been  pre- 
pared by  Its  legal  staff.  It  provides  for  elim- 
ination of  all  educational  requirements.  In- 
cluding minimum  literacy  tests,  as  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  In  Federal,  State,  and  local 
elections;  voids  residence  with  respect  to 
counties,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  within  a  State,  and  establishes 
a  system  of  direct  Federal  supervision  and 
control  of  the  local,  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral elective  process." 

Evidently  the  House  and  Senate  will  pass 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  after  debate 
and  amendment.  To  repeat.  Its  merits  and 
demerits  are  another  matter.  Nevertheless, 
penetrating— and  exposing — the  Soviet's  se- 
cret Interest  In  any  legislation  Is  Important 
to  our  lawmakers  and  our  public  alike. 
The  "Lincoln  project"  and  the  example  of 
this  bill  Is  a  revelation  of  the  ghostly  Reds' 
eternal  presence. 

Americans  SHoxn.D  Be  Alarmed  if  Reds  Did 
Plot  Voting  Law 
Henry  J.  Taylor  may  have  done  the  Nation 
a  fine  service  Friday  when  he  revealed  In  his 
Saturday  column  In  the  Mobile  Register 
that  "the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  actually 
planned  the  Johnson  administration's  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of   1965." 

After  expressing  the  opinion  that  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko,  a  knowl- 
edgeable man  In  the  field  of  American  In- 
ternal affairs,  calls  the  plays  for  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  Taylor  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  party  began  a  program  which 
it  named  the  Lincoln  project. 

At  its  inception  In  1956,  the  plan  was  pub- 
lished In  Philadelphia  by  the  respected 
American  Flag  Committee.    It  follows: 

"To  Implement  the  Lincoln  project,  the 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee  will 
begin  to  dispatch  agents  to  11  Southern 
States  next  month  (January  1957)  to  work 
with  local  party  leaders  In  surveying  20 
counties,  any  one  of  which  might  be  Ideally 
suited  as  a  target  for  disorder  early  in  1965. 
"This  survey  will  continue  through  1957. 
the  Central  Committee  making  the  choice  of 
20  counties  •  •  *  with  the  final  selection  to 
be  made  on  the  estimated  most  favorable 
conditions  prevailing  In  1965. 

"The  legislation  which  the  party  will  seek 
from  Congress  in  1965  has  already  been  pre- 
pared by  Its  legal  staff.  It  provides  for  elim- 
ination of  all  educational  requirements.  In- 
cluding minimum  literacy  tests,  as  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  In  Federal.  State,  and  local 
elections:  voids  residence  with  respect  to 
counties,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  within  a  State,  and  establishes 
a  system  of  direct  Federal  supervision  and 
control  of  the  local,  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral elective  process." 

Now  is  It  by  coincidence  that  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  patterned  the  1965 
voter  rights  bill  almost  precisely  after  the 
Communist  draft? 

One  might  also  assume  that  the  demon- 
strations at  Selma  and  other  places  were  not 


spontaneovis,  but  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Lincoln  project  plan  of  Communists  to 
dictate  our  voting  rules. 

To  be  sure,  such  places  must  have  been 
considered  Ideally  suited  as  targets  for 
disorder  early  in  1965. 

Did  President  Johnson  at  the  time  he  made 
his  "We  Shall  Overcome"  voter  rights  speech 
to  Congress  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
Communist  plan?  And  Is  he  now  aware  of 
the  very  weU  established  fact  that  there  were 
Communist  Infiuences  In  the  Selma  demon- 
strations? 

Or  does  he  simply  choose  to  Ignore  these 
facts  and  to  claim  for  himself  and  Martin 
Luther  King  the  "credit"  for  a  revolutionary 
change  fathered  by  Commvmlst  elements  in 
this  country? 

We  hardly  see  how  he  could  simply  be 
naive  about  the  situation,  yet  It  Is  unbeliev- 
able that  he  sho\ild  go  to  such  great  lengths 
to  follow  out  the  Communist  prescription. 

The  President  knows  full  well  that  the 
Reds  are  out  to  divide  and  conquer  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  have  so  stated  on  many  oc- 
casions. Among  their  techniques  is  to  de- 
stroy the  religious  faith  of  our  people.  This, 
too,  to  a  great  extent.  Is  being  accomplished 
today  as  more  and  more  congregations  are 
divided  and  bickering  over  basically  social 
and  political  matters. 

Another  prime  aim  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  Is  to  destroy  our  moral 
strength.  The  sex  orgies  that  occurred  in 
Selma,  Montgomery  and  on  the  march  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  were  an  effective  me- 
dium through  which  to  accomplish  this  ob- 

lectlve. 

Even  though  clergymen  marched  with 
them  by  day,  some  of  the  demonstrators  car- 
ried on  their  Interracial  sex  activities  In  ex- 
treme fashion  by  night,  as  If  such  conduct 
was  accepted  and  appropriate  In  this   new 

age.  , 

So.  through  the  election  process,  court 
edicts,  the  brainwashing  of  the  executive  and 
lawmaking  branches  of  government,  power- 
ful propaganda  about  human  rights,  the 
Communists  are  making  frightening  head- 
way m  their  effort  to  make  this  once  great 
nation  bury  Itself. 

To  consider  it  otherwise  Is  to  miss  the 
whole  point,  which  is  precisely  what  Com- 
munist chieftains  want  and  expect  us  to 
do.  They  believe  we  are  pretty  stupid,  and 
the  evidence  thus  far  seems  to  bear  them 
out. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr  SELDEN.    In  connection  with  the 
cost  of  the  Selma  to  Montgomery  March 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  a 
letter  that  I  received  today  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  which  states: 
Headquarters.  Department  of  the 
Army.  Office  of  the  Secretary 
OF  the  Army. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Selden:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry  concerning  the  costs  of  the 
Federal  protection  provided  the  Selma-to- 
Montgomery  civil  rights  marchers. 

The  total  costs  incurred  for  the  Federal 
protection  during  March  20.  1965  to  March  29. 
1965  were  $492,948.  The  costs  Include  both 
the  National  Guard  units  called  to   active 
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duty  and  the  Active  Army  units  participating 
in  the  operation. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Rex  R.  Sage. 
Colonel.  GS  Office, 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  letter  refers  only  to  the  march 
between  Solma  and  Montgomery.  I  am 
certain  there  have  been  many  other  costs. 
The  Federal  taxpayers  in  connection 
with  recent  demonstrations  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  For  the  record,  let 
vac  ask.  does  that  show  how  much,  if  any, 
went  into  communications? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  I  pointed  out.  this 
includes  only  the  period  from  the  20th  to 
the  29th  of  March.  I  am  quite  certain 
there  have  been  additional  Federal  ex- 
penditures since  the  demonstrations  be- 
gan last  January. 


THE  SELMA.  ALA.,  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  TMr.  Ryan!  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  on  an  afternoon  when  the  House 
has  listened  to  as  unwarranted  and  im- 
proper attack  en  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment as  has  ever  been  heard. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  remembered  the  old  legal  ad- 
age: When  you  do  not  have  the  facts  on 
your  side,  try  the  opposition. 

He  has  attempted  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  and  the  countiy  from 
the  true  facts  in  Alabama,  which  brought 
the  President  of  the  United  States  before 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  in  a  magnifi- 
cent address  on  March  15  to  tell  us  and 
to  tell  the  country  it  was  time  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  its  promise  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  denial 
of  voting  rights  in  Alabama ;  there  iz  no 
question  about  this  injustice  to  Negro 
citizens  for  100  years:  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  need  to  have  significant 
voting  rights  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  needs  no  defense  from  any 
Member  of  the  House.  We  have  wit- 
nessed this  afternoon  an  attempt  at 
character  assassination  which,  in  my 
judgment,  should  not  go  unanswered,  an 
attempt  to  smear  the  character  of  a  great 
American  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  one 
who  is  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner.  It 
is  ironic  that  Dr.  King  who  has  been  hon- 
ored 'throughout  the  world  as  a  true 
champion  of  human  rights  should  be  pil- 
loried before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  native  land. 

Then  there  was  an  attack  leveled  upon 
those  dedicated  individuals,  priests,  rab- 
bis and  ministers,  the  clergymen  of  this 
country  and  the  nuns  whose  conscience 
has  been  aroused  and  who  expressed 
their  commitment  to  human  rights  in  the 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery. 

It  is  a  dastardly  thing  to  present  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  unverified  affi- 
davits, the  veracity  of  which  by  his  own 
admission  has  not  even  been  looked  into 
by  the  gentleman  who  presents  them. 


and  which  malign  the  character  and 
ascribe  immoral  acts  to  priests,  nuns, 
rabbis,  and  others  in  religious  life.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  we  would  witness  such 
an  attack,  but  here  it  is. 

The  important  thing  for  us  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  issue  before  America  is 
the  achievement  of  full  equality  for  all 
of  our  citizens.  The  immediate  task  be- 
fore this  House  is  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  guarantee  the  right  of  every 
citizen  in  this  country  to  vote.  When 
the  franchise  is  realized,  then  I  am  sure 
the  citizens  of  Alabama  will  answer  at 
the  ballot  box  the  charges  which  have 
been  leveled  from  the  floor  this  after- 
noon in  an  attempt  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  this  country  from  the  real  is- 
sues— murder,  violence,  intimidation — 
used  to  deny  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding. 

It  comes  to  me  as  a  terrible  shock  to 
hear  anyone  use  the  sanctuary  of  this 
distinguished  body  for  the  charges  we 
heard  for  1  hour,  charges  that  were 
not  substantiated,  not  identified.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Alabama  had  this  evidence 
and  had  these  affidavits  with  real  peo- 
ple's names  on  them,  this  gentleman 
would  make  theso  charges  off  the  floor 
as  well  as  on  the  floor. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  tliat 
I  will  make  on  or  off  the  floor.    I  should 
like  to  read  these  statements: 
Statement    on    Morality    in    Selma    Crisis 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  indi- 
vidually present  in  Selma  diu'ing  the  recent 
crisis  present  herewith  our  sv/orn  state- 
ments on  what  we  personally  saw  and  know 
to  be  the  truth  about  the  conduct  of  those 
present. 

Besides  our  p?rfonal  statemeiits  append- 
ed, and  the  text  of  telegrams  from  other 
clergy  also  present,  we  do  assert  in  the  name 
of  Justice  and  accuracy  and  under  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Lord,  the  following  corporate 
witness; 

Irresponsible  accusations  have  been  made 
that  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  Selma- 
to-Montgomery  march  was  degenerate  and 
that  acts  of  sexuil  immorality  were  bra- 
zenly committed. 

We  who  were  present  in  various  phases  of 
preparation  for  and  execution  of  the  march, 
and  who  worked  closely  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  other  leaders  of  Southern 
Christian  Lefdcrship  Conference,  saw  only 
evidences  of  conduct  in  keeping  with  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethic. 

We  carried  out  the  positive  convictions  of 
our  respective  consciences.  It  was  our  in- 
tent to  lend  dignity  and  to  exemplify  Chris- 
tian concern  for  human  rights.  This  we 
did.  This  we  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as 
it  is   necessary.  

The  Reverend  Richard  F.  Dickinson,  mis- 
sionary. United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
studying  at  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  California,  was  on  night  security 
p?.trol  and  marched  most  of  the  way  to 
Montgomery.  Was  in  Selma  1  week  before 
the  march.  Has  been  in  Camden,  Ala.,  the 
last  4  weeks.     ( Disciples  of  Christ. ) 

Sister  Mary  Leollne,  B.V.M.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  She  marched  the  entire  way.  (Roman 
Catholic.) 

James  Martin,  president  of  the  student 
body  of  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Semi- 


nary. He  represents  60  students  from  tiiat 
school  who  worked  each  day  on  the  ten: 
and  cleanup  crews.    (Presbyterian.) 

Msgr.  Victor  G.  Moser,  pastor  of  Annuncia- 
tion Church,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  Council  on  Religion  and  Race.  He  was 
in  Alabama  during  the  entire  marcli  and 
marched  3  days.      (Roman  Catholic.) 

The  Reverend  Dom  Orsini,  rector,  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
marched  all  the  way.     (Episcopal.) 

The  Reverend  Morris  Samuel,  director  of 
the  Parish  of  East  Los  Angeles,  and  head  of 
the  security  detail  for  the  entire  rnarcii.  .{ 
priest  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who  went  to 
Selma  on  March  9, 1965,  and  spent  the  follow- 
ing 5  weeks  there.  He  was  there  the  longest 
of  the  panel  and  his  wife  and  children  joined 
him  for  part  of  the  time.     (Episcopal.) 

The  Reverend  Canon  Kenneth  Sharpe,  Na- 
tional Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C  He  was 
in  Eelnia  3  days  before  the  nii.rch.  (Epis- 
copal.) 

The  Reverend  William  R.  Shaw,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Economic  Life,  General 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  marched  the  entire 
way.     (Methodist.) 

Norman  Truesdell,  a  ministerial  student  at 
the  Wartburg  Theological  Seminary  1e 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  was  described  by  Con- 
gressman Dickinson  as  one  who  dropped  out 
in  disgust  at  immorality  on  the  march  which 
is  not  true.     (American  Lutheran  Church.) 

Fiction  and  Fact  About  the  Selma- 
montgomery  march 

(Issued  by  clergymen  who  were  In  the 
March ) 

1.  Fiction:  Congressman  William  L.  Dick- 
inson stated  (CoNcr.ESsioNAL  Record,  p.  6334, 
Mar.  30)  that  Rev.  Norman  Truesdell.  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  left  the  Selma-Montgomery 
march  in  disgust  over  the  "immorality"  on 
the  march. 

Fact:  Statement  by  Reverend  Truesdell, 
Wartburg  Theological  Seminary,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  (daily  Congressional  Record,  p. 
A1596.  Apr.  1)  (the  above  charges  of  Con- 
gressman Dickinson)  :  "I  saw  no  evidence  cf 
this  alleged  immorality  *  •  *  I  was  not  dis- 
illusioned, but  inspired  by  the  freedom 
marchers'  responsible  Christian  conduct." 

2.  Fiction  (Congressional  Record,  p.  6334. 
Mar.  30),  the  Congressman  stated  that 
Rabbi  Richard  Rubensteln,  of  Pittsburgh, 
left  the  freedom  march  in  disgust  over  the 
"immorality"  on  the  march. 

Fact  (daily  Congressional  Record,  p 
A1819,  Apr.  13)  :  Rabbi  Rubensteln  was  not 
even  on  the  march.  He  was  in  Pittsburgh  at 
the  time  of  the  march.  He  had  been  in 
Montgomery  March  15  and  16.  a  week  prior  to 
the  freedom  march,  and  said,  "I  can  testify 
that  the  moral  conduct  of  our  students  was 
beyond  reproach."  The  attached  April  26 
telegram  from  the  Rabbi  underscores  this 
point  still  further. 

3.  Fiction  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
6333,  Mar.  30)  :  The  alleged  text  cf  an  al- 
leged circular  inviting  marchers  to  a  bur- 
lesque review  each  evening  is  included  in 
Congressman  Dickinson's  statement  and  de- 
scribed by  him  as  having  been  "actually 
handed  out  to  the  marchers  by  some  of  those 
participating  in  the  march." 

Fact:  No  such  leanet  or  anything  remote'y 
resembling  it  was  seen  on  the  march  or  at 
any  other  time  by  the  undersigned  nor  by 
any  of  the  many  participants  in  the  march 
questioned  on  this  subject  by  the  under- 
signed, nor  has  the  Congressman  making  the 
charge  yet  produced  any  proof  that  such  a 
leaflet  was  produced  or  circulated  by  the 
marchers. 

4.  Fiction :  The  above  alleged  leaflet  stated 
that  "tent  9  will  be  pitched  each  evening 
ahead  of  the  march"  (for  a  burlesque  show) 

Fact:  There  was  no  "tent  9"  nor  any  other 
tent     for     entertainment     purposes.    There 
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were  four  tents,  one  for  women  and  one  for 
men  one  for  food  and  one  for  the  press.  All 
hese  tents  were  under  the  steady  surveil- 
ance  of  the  security  guard  during  the  night. 
Many  of  the  tent,  cleanup,  supply,  and 
other  workers  (mostly  ministers,  priests,  and 
seminary  students— all  male)  slept  in  the 
food  tent  (and  in  the  press  tent  when  that 
was  not  occupied  by  reporters) .  A  notarized 
document  substantiating  these  items,  and 
siened  by  seminary  students  who  were  work- 
ing with  the  march  is  available  from  the  San 
FYancisco    Theological    Seminary,    San    An- 

selmo.  Calif. 

5  Fiction  (  Congression.\l  Record,  p.  6333, 
Mar.  30):  Congressman  Dickinson  .states 
that  "drunkenness  and  sex  orgies  were  the 
order  of  the  day"  on  the  road  to  Montgomery. 
Fact:  The  Birmingham  News,  March  28, 
after  reporting  various  alleged  immoralities 
prior  to  the  march,  stated,  "The  charge  that 
similar  activity  took  place  at  the  various 
campsites  during  the  march  to  Montgomery 
could  not  be  substantiated."  The  Birming- 
ham News  had  a  reporter  accompanying  the 
entire  inarch. 

A  news  truck  was  constantly  and  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  marchers.  Cameramen, 
with  long-distance  lens,  rode  up  on  the  bed 
of  this  truck  and  could  bring  the  entire  line 
of  march  into  the  focus  of  their  cameras. 
Helicopters  with  news  cameramen  frequently 
hovered  low  over  the  marchers.  Reporters 
and  news  photographers  from  major  news 
media,  including  the  Birmingham  News, 
went  constantly  up  and  down  both  sides  of 
tl-.e  marching  line,  looking  for  unusual  and 
news-worthy  items.  Just  the  sight  of  a 
marcher  cooling  his  feet  in  a  roadside  pool 
was  enough  to  bring  a  dozen  photographers 
to  the  scene. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  close 
and  continuing  surveillance  described  above, 
any  illicit  activity  such  as  the  Congressman 
described  as  being  "the  order  of  the  day" 
would  have  immediately  been  spotted  by 
newsmen  and  have  brought  a  score  of 
cameramen  racing  to  the  scene.  But,  to  this 
dav,  no  picture  and  no  report  of  any  such 
alleged  illicit  act  on  the  march  has  come 
from  any  of  the  many  n°wsmen  accompany- 
ing the  march. 

6.  Hction  (Congressional  Record,  p.  6333, 
M?.r.  30)  :  After  alleging  that  drunkenness 
and  sex  orgies  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Congressman  Dickinson  said,  "photographs 
were  taken  of  this.  I  am  told.  I  have  not 
^en  the  actual  photographs,  but  they  are 
'^eing  processed  and  compiled." 

Fact:  The  photographs  at  last  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Congre.-^smnn  as  evidence 
should  be  closely  examined  by  all  to  see 
whether  they  actually  reveal  illicit  activity 
or  are  deemed  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
Congressman  simply  because  they  show 
Interracial  fellowship. 

Other  photos  are  of  unidentified  objects, 
such  as  one  that  shows  an  ash  tray  stand 
with  debris  piled  on  the  floor  at  its  base. 
In  this  debris  is  a  contraceptive  device  that 
could  have  been  put  there  by  anyone.  The 
context  of  the  picture  gives  no  clear  indica- 
tion whf^re  In  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ash  tray  and  the  debris  are  located.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  accept  this  photo  as  evidence 
of  debauchery  by  those  on  the  march. 

7.  Fiction  (Congressional  Record,  p.  6334, 
Mar.  30)  :  The  Congressman  states  that 
only  the  Communist  Party  could  weld  to- 
gether into  one  force  the  many  diverse  groups 
he  describes  as  being  a  part  of  the  march. 
Fact:  To  the  charge  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  Communist  influenced  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach  replied  (Asso- 
ciated Press,  Anr.  4,  1965)  "I  don't  think  it  is 
true  at  aU.  Communists  and  leftwlng  people 
have  been  remarkably  unsuccessful  in  ac- 
tually influencing  any  decisions  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  captured  any  of  the  leader- 
ship." 


Statement  on  March  From  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, March  21-26,  by  the  Reverend 
Morris  B.  Samuel,  Director,  Parish  of 
East  Los  Angeles 

I  went  with  full  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Eric  Bloy. 

This  statement  is  dictated  over  the  long- 
distance telephone  in  case  I  am  not  able  to 
leave  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  bomb  threat 
to  my  family  from  racists  due  to  my  activi- 
ties in  support  of  interracial  brotherhood. 

Four  days  before  the  march  on  Mont- 
gomery, I  was  selected  to  be  night  security 
officer  for  the  march.  It  was  my  duty  to 
find  30  other  men,  mostly  clergymen,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  maintaining  inter- 
nal security  and  for  seeing  that  there  was 
liaison  between  the  military  and  Govern- 
ment officials  at  nighttime. 

During  the  night  there  was  always  a  10- 
man  guard  platoon  on  duty  at  the  tents,  gen- 
erators, and  main  access  road.  There  were 
three  shifts  of  such  platoons  each  night. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  each  platoon 
consisted  of  ministers  and  priests. 

There  was  no — repeat — no  "entertainment" 
tent  as  has  been  alleged  by  some.  There 
were  four  tents,  one  for  women  and  one  for 
men,  one  for  food  and  one  for  the  press. 
All  these  tents  were  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  security  guards  during  the  night. 

During  the  entire  march,  no  incidents  of 
immorality  nor  evidence  of  such  incidents 
was  seen  by  any  member  of  the  security 
guards.  Quite  contrary  to  the  charges  of 
some,  there  was  absolutely  no  litter  or  debris 
around  the  tents  at  any  time  that  gave  any 
evidence  of  immoral  activity. 

The  part  our  security  forces  were  able  to 
play  was  a  living  out  of  the  servanthood 
theology  that  clergymen  must  play  in  the 
movement  for  human  freedom,  represented  by 
the  Selma-Montgomery  march.  We  had  a 
serious  responsibility  and  we  carried  It  out 
enthusiastically  and  vigorously. 

I  was  on  duty  at  Selma  5  weeks.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  "bring  my  wife  and  my  three 
children  (ages  4,  5,  and  9)  into  this  com- 
munity, where  they  experienced  the  genuine 
Christian  fellowship  that  comes  from  living 
and  working  with  those  striving  to  gain  the 
freedom  which  rightfully  belongs  to  all  men 
by  virtue  of  their  creation  in  the  image  of 

God.  _      ^ 

As  an  Episcopal  priest  with  clearly  denned 
duties  before,  during,  and  after  the  march, 
I  say  categorically  that  the  behavior  observed 
by  myself  and  my  associates  was  in  the  best 
Christian  tradition  and  that  the  charges  of 
sex  orgies,  drunkenness,  and  other  misbe- 
havior on  the  Selma-Montgomery  march  are 
not  true.  The  Selma-Montgomery  march  is 
one  of  the  finest  chapters  of  responsible 
Christian  action  In  our  day. 


of  immorality  among  marchers.  Saw  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  of  this.  Impressed  by 
religious  tone  of  movement  and  total  com- 
mitment to  Christian  love  and  nonviolence. 


Telegrams  Relating  to  Selma-Montcomery 

March 
To:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 

DC.  (Apr.  26,  1965). 
From:  A.  J.  Carter,  Jr..  Pastor,  First  Metho- 
dist Church,  Fremont.  Calif. 
Civil  rights  demonstration  in  Selma,  Ala. 
has  been  in  finest  tradition  of  responsible 
American  citizenship.  Participants  con- 
ducted themselves  with  high  standards  of 
personal  and  social  morality.  I  am  proud  to 
have  marched  with  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  March  16-21. 

To:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 

D.C.   (Apr.  26,  1965). 
From:  Rev.  J.  Richard  Hart,  chaii-man,  board 
of  Christian  social  concerns,  California- 
Nevada  Conference  of  Methodist  Church. 
Spent    6    days    in    Selma,    Including    first 
day  of  Montgomery  march.     Great  witness 
for  freedom.    Focused  eyes  of  Nation  upon 
existing  inequalities.     Disturbed  by  charges 


To:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington. 

D.C.  (Apr.  26,  1965). 
From:    John    H.    Emerson,    pastor,    Trinity 

Methodist  Church,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Dear  Bishop  Lord:  As  a  participant  in 
the  Selma-to-Montgomery  march,  I  can  re- 
port that  I  witnessed  no  immoral  behavior 
among  marchers  as  alleged.  I  want  to  lift  up 
the  moral  force  of  goodness  and  Justice 
which  prevailed,  overshadowing  any  iso- 
lated incidents  that  might  have  occurred. 
Sincerely. 

To:  Rodney  Shaw,  Washington,  D.C.  (Apr.  26. 

1965). 
From:   Father  Sherrill  Smith,  assistant  ex- 
ecutive    director,      (Catholic)      Bishops 
committee  on  Spanish-speaking  people, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
I   walked   every  step  of  way  from   Selma 
to  Montgomery.     In   camp   4   nights.     Saw 
nothing  of  sex  orgies,  etc.,  charged  by  Ala- 
bama.    Place  my  protest  with  yours  against 
Southern  sex-obsessed  attempt  to  discredit 
march      Substance    and    purpose    of   march 
were  legitimate  and  good.    Even  If  calumnia- 
tors were  correct  does  a  person's  brand   of 
sins  deny  right  to  vote  and  protest?     More 
shame  on  Al;jbrma. 

To:    Rev.   Rodney    Shaw,   Washington,   D.C. 

(Apr.  26,   1965). 
From-    Rev.    Canon    Paul    S.    Kyoer,    Junior 

executive      secretary,      Department      of 

Christian     Social     Relations,     Episcopal 

Diocese  of  Cliicago. 
I  took  part  in  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions in  Montgomery  and  Selma.  Ala  from 
March  16  through  March  22.  They  helped 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  and 
taught  adolescence  and  young  and  old  adults 
to  participate  creatively  in  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  I  drove  a  supply  truck  through 
the  first  night  of  the  march,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  first  encampment.  The  marchers 
slept  in  separate  tents,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females,  and  I  walked  through  the  tents 
to  see  how  the  people  were  settling  down. 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  personally  saw  no  sijns 
of  sexual  orgy  as  has  been  alleged  by  critics 
of  the  march.  I  believe  there  was  far  less 
sexual  misconduct  among  these  young  peo- 
ple than  I  would  have  expected  to  find  in 
any  group  of  young  people  gathered  'or  any 
purpose.  I  will  be  in  Washington  April  27 
through  Mav  4.  Will  be  free  on  &ome  oc- 
casions to  testify.  Call  m.e  at  (202)  966- 
3502.  

To-    The   Reverend   Canon   Kenneth  Sharp. 
■  Washington,  DC.   (Apr.  26,  1965).     The 

Right   Reverend   William   F.   Creighton, 

Washington,  DC. 
From:    The    Reverend   Earl    NeU,    rector    of 

Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  111. 
As  a  participant  in  the  march  in  Mont- 
gomery I  can  say  unequivocally  that  I 
neither  witnessed  nor  had  reported  to  me  any 
incidence  of  immoral  behavior  on  the  part 
of  those  participating  In  the  march  and  m 
the  attendant  demonstration.  I  was  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  for  2 ''a  weeks  from  March  9  to  26. 
During  that  time  I  witnessed  nothing  that 
would  give  rise  to  any  charges  about  sex 
orgies  that  were  taking  place.  The  people 
who  witnessed  for  justice  and  an  end  to 
racial  segregation  and  discraminatiou  In 
Selma  and  Montgomery  did  credit  not  only 
to  themselves  but  also  the  organization  and 
areas  of  the  country  they  represented.  It  can 
be  said  with  all  honesty  that  the  behavior  of 
the  civil  rights  demonstrators  was  the  gain 
of  Selma  and  of  Montgomery,  but  our  Nation 
gained  ultimately. 
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To:    The   Reverend   Canon   Kenneth   Sharp, 
Washington,  DC.   (Apr.  26,  1965).     The 
Right   Reverend    William   F.   Crelghton, 
Washington,  DC. 
Prom:  The  Reverend  Warner  C.  Whittle,  rec- 
tor of  (Episcopal  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Chicago.  111. 
I  was  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  at  SNCC  head- 
quarters   March    16-18.      I    found    no    signs 
whatever  of  sexual  Immorality.    The  charges 
are  ridiculous. 

Statement  on  Selma -Montgomery  March  of 

March  21-26  by  Sisters  of  Charfty,  B.V.M., 

April  26, 1965 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  was  present  In  Selma,  Ala.,  when  the 
march  to  Montgomery  began  March  21,  1965. 
I  marched  the  first  8  miles  In  the  company  of 
Msgr.  Victor  G.  Moser,  Father  Rene  Guesnler, 
O.S.B.,  of  Kansas  City,  representing  the 
Council  on  Religion  and  Race.  In  our  line 
of  march  were  priests  and  sisters  from  De- 
troit, Mich.  During  periods  for  rest  and 
food  along  the  highway,  I  mixed  freely  with 
the  other  marchers.  Negro  and  white.  I 
talked  with  them  and  found  all  I  met  to  be 
wholesome  refined  people.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  campsite  Sunday  evening,  I  was  asked 
to  Join  a  group  of  Catholic  lay  people  and 
priests  from  San  Francisco  In  order  to  be  a 
companion  for  Sister  Patrice,  I.H.M.,  from  San 
Mateo.  Calif.,  who  had  been  chosen  as  one 
of  the  300  persons  to  make  the  entire  march. 
Sister  and  I  ate  at  the  camp,  mixed  freely 
with  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  who  were 
helping  at  the  camp,  talked  with  college 
students  and  other  religious  people.  We 
remained  in  the  women's  tent  until  quite  late 
when  a  group  returning  to  Selma  drove  us 
to  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for  the  night. 
Precautions  had  been  taken  at  the  campsite 
to  avoid  any  kind  of  unwholesome  conduct. 
While  National  Guardsmen  stirrounded  the 
camp  as  security  against  segregationists,  sev- 
eral ministers  and  priests  served  as  security 
guards  at  the  camp  all  during  the  night. 
The  marchers  were  weary,  but  at  all  times 
showed  constant  concern  for  each  other's 
comfort.  Monday  morning  Sister  Patrice, 
I.H.M..  and  I  join§d  the  marchers  as  we  left 
the  camp.  Shortly  after  we  reached  the  place 
on  Highway  80  where  It  narrowed.  At  this 
point  the  group  was  cut  to  300  persons,  as 
the  permit  allowed  only  that  number. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  to  select  these 
marchers  who  were  to  form  the  group  to 
be  regarded  as  full  marchers.  Of  the  300 
all  were  Negro  Alabamlans  who  had  taken 
part  In  demonstrations  previously,  except  22 
outsiders,  who  had  been  carefully  selected 
and  screened  for  their  character  and  purpose. 
Of  this  group  the  majority  were  clergy- 
men or  religious  women.  During  the 
next  2  days  I  marched,  ate,  and  rested  with 
these  300  people.  I  talked  with  many  of  the 
Negro  people,  young  and  old.  and  made  many 
friends.  I  also  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  other  outsiders  and  found  them  not  only 
wholesome  and  well-mannered  but  I  would 
say  the  most  truly  Christian  and  religious 
of  any  people  I  have  ever  known.  The  con- 
versations we  had.  the  songs  we  sang  were 
religious  as  well  as  Inspiring.  Many  of  us 
took  part  in  religious  services  each  day  and 
quotations  from  the  Scripture  for  the  day 
were  heard  frequently.  Never  during  these 
days  or  any  other  time  did  I  see  any  Immoral 
conduct  or  hear  anything  suggestive  of  such 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  taking  part  in 
the  march  or  Identified  with  groups  who 
sponsored  the  march. 

Sister  Mary  Leglike,  B.V.M., 

Sister  of  Charity,  B.V.M. 

Motherhouse,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Statement  on  Selma-Montgomery  March  of 
March  21-26,   by   Father  Dom  T.  Orsini, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  25,   1965 
To  Whom,  It  May  Concern: 

I,   the  undersigned,  was  present  and  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  civil  rights  march 


from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.  I  arrived 
the  19th  of  March  In  Selma  and  departed 
Alabama  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  after 
marching  Into  Montgomery. 

During  that  time  I  spent  all  of  the  time 
prior  to  the  march  at  the  area  encompassed 
by  the  Browns  Chapel  A.M.E.  Church.  Each 
day,  prior  to  the  21st,  the  day  the  march 
began,  I  arrived  early  into  the  area  and  spent 
the  entire  day  and  late  Into  the  night  mull- 
ing around,  talking,  learning,  observing,  and 
being  of  general  help. 

During  the  time  of  the  actual  march  I 
walked  or  rode  the  entire  distance.  I  walked 
until  the  300  who  were  to  cross  the  narrow 
stretch  of  Highway  No.  80  were  selected.  At 
that  time  I  tended  latrine  trucks  servicing 
the  marchers.  I  was  present  in  camp  each 
night  until  about  9  p.m.  and  returned  each 
morning  to  Join  the  marchers.  I  was  present 
In  the  capacity  of  marshal  on  the  road  and 
in  the  city  of  St.  Judes.  I  came  to  meet 
many  people  and  among  them  many  clergy. 
We  were  aware  of  the  stories  concerning 
sexual  immorality  being  circulated  and  we 
made  It  a  point  to  check  with  those  who 
spent  the  evening  at  the  campsites  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  the  rumors.  Never  did  I 
hear  of  any  misconduct  at  the  campsites 
when  I  was  not  present.  Never  did  I  person- 
ally witness  any  moral  misconduct  (sex- 
ually) during  my  presence.  Never  did  I  as 
much  see  any  activity  that  might  lead  to 
this  activity  excepting  among  those  who  I 
knew  to  be  married  (holding  hands  etc.). 

Never  have  I  been  more  proud  of  our 
young  people  and  those  older.  I  remarked 
on  numerous  occasions,  as  did  others  that 
when  people  have  something  worthwhile  to 
struggle  for,  all  other  areas  of  existence  be- 
come secondary.  Great  amounts  of  energy 
were  expended  by  all  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  march  and  little.  If  any,  energy  was  left 
to  be  squandered. 

Nonetheless,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  In- 
sist that  never  were  any  Improper  relations 
ever  carried  out.  A  gathering  of  any  groups 
of  people  from  civil  rights  to  conventions  to 
prayer  meetings  to  legislative  sessions — hu- 
manity will  tend  to  assert  itself  in  many  im- 
proper ways,  the  least  of  which  sex  and  other 
offenses  may  be  numbered.  Who  can  say 
with  accuracy  that  nothing  sexually  im- 
proper did  not  occur  and  does  not  occur  even 
at  the  most  august  of  human  gatherings. 
But  to  point  to  human  weakness  and  sin  and 
take  It  out  of  isolation  as  regards  to  the 
total  of  a  person's  life.  Is  to  be  simple  and 
less  than  bright.  Who  among  us  can  stand 
a  thorough  Investigation?  To  use  human 
weakness  in  the  field  of  sex  as  a  weapon  to 
cloud  the  greater  issues  is  to  stoop  to  levels 
of  deceit  and  "smoke  screening"  which  point 
to  the  deceitful  and  most  serious  sinful 
aspects  of  man — even  worse  than  sexual  im- 
morality. When  Christ  forgave  the  woman 
taken  In  adultry  he  did  not  approve  her 
actions,  but  he  saw  the  real  problems  of  her 
life  and  moved  to  heal.  He  condemned  the 
righteous  nearby,  who  were  willing  to  stone 
her  because  they  had  no  understanding,  de- 
sired no  understanding,  seeking  only  to 
rise  above  the  misery  of  others  by  stepping 
upon  and  condemning  others. 

If  we  are  to  search  out  the  Immoral  acts 
of  individuals  and  use  these  as  levers  to 
malign  their  greater  goals  and  commitments 
then  we  must  go  all  the  way.  We  must  start 
with  the  GI  who  certainly  fought  magnifi- 
cently and  victoriously  for  our  cause  during 
our  ways,  yet  in  many  Individual  areas  left 
much  to  be  desired  morally  (sexually  and 
otherwise).  We  must  search  out  the  Indi- 
viduals In  our  corporations,  unions.  In  our 
legislative  assemblies,  in  our  churches, 
schools,  and  what  fraternal  groups  have  you 
and  condemn  that  which  they  wish  to 
achieve  because  of  individual  or  group  weak- 
ness, depravity.  Immorality  In  moments  of 
weakness. 


God  help  each  of  us.  Our  natures  encom- 
pass both  the  "natures  of  angels  and  devlig." 
By  the  grace  of  God  the  good  which  we  seek 
to  achieve  is  blessed  and  the  evil  which  we 
commit  by  the  way  is  "covered  over"  and 
forgiven  by  a  God  who  knows  the  type  ol 
clay  used  in  our  makeup.  I  would  say  one 
final  thing  not  in  Justification  of  any  sexual 
immorality  (if  It  did  occur)  but  In  an  ex- 
planation of  human  nature  wherever  it  gath- 
ers:  "Let  he  who  Is  without  guilt  cast  the 
first  stone." 

Father  Dom  T.  Orsini, 
Rector,    St.    Luke's    Episcopal    Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Statement  Relating  to  Selma -Montgom- 
ery March,  March  21-25,  by  Norman 
Trxtesdell 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  30,  1965,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  Alabama,  stated  that,  "The  Reverend 
Truesdell  left  the  Alabama  freedom  march 
in  disgust  with  the  immoral  conduct  of  the 
marchers." 

This  Is  a  total  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  seems  typical  oJ 
his  entire  speech. 

I  saw  no  immorality,  nor  any  evidence  of 
Immorality  during  my  participation  In  the 
freedom  marches  In  Selma  and  Montgomery. 

I  left  Alabama  to  return  to  my  studies  at 
Wartburg   Theological    Seminary. 

My  heart  was  truly  heavy  when  I  heard 
Mr.  Dickinson's  unfounded  mudthrowlng 
about  the  so-called  Immorality  on  the  free- 
dom marches.  Alabama  needs  a  statesman 
to  lead  In  the  fight  for  human  rights,  not  a 
politician  who  deliberately  seeks  to  subvert 
the  purpose  of  a  march  dedicated  to  the 
fundamental  right  of  political  freedom  lor 
all  mankind. 

Norman  Truesdell, 
Student,  Wartburg  Theological  Seminary, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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Statements  Relating  to  Selma-Montgomeet 
March  21-25  by  Msgr.  Victor  G.  Moseh 
I  have  gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble  to 
come  to  Washington  In  regard  to  the  march 
on  Montgomery  because  I  believe  the  ac- 
cusations made  concerning  the  conduct  ol 
the  participants  of  the  march  are  so  erro- 
neous that  I  feel  that  someone  who  was 
actually  there  must  speak  up  and  bring  out 
the  real  truth.  Upon  first  hearing  and  read- 
ing of  the  supposed  immoral  conduct  of  the 
marchers  I  felt  the  accusations  were  so  pre- 
posterous that  no  sensible  right-minded  per- 
son would  put  any  stock  in  them  whatsoever 
and  that  therefore  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  ignore  the  whole  thing.  But  as  things 
seem  to  be  developing  the  diatribe  continues 
and  more  people  are  beginning  to  wonder  if 
there  is  really  not  some  truth  to  It. 

So  I  am  compelled  to  speak  out  and  to 
preserve  the  true  image  of  the  march  which 
was  one  of  a  serious,  dedicated,  even  religious 
commitment  to  a  project  which  would  really 
bring  out  the  serious  injustice  being  perpe- 
trated upon  a  persecuted  and  disadvantaged 
people — the  Negroes — especially  the  Kegroes 
In  the  South. 

I  was  in  the  Selma-Montgomery  area  dur- 
ing the  entire  march.  I  marched  3  of  the 
5  days  (all  that  I  was  permitted  to  because 
of  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  marchers 
permitted  on  the  narrow  2-lane  pavement). 
I  was  in  the  tents.  I  was  in  the  Negro  area  of 
Selma  Brown  Chapel  and  First  BaptUt 
Church  where  Negroes,  SCLC  and  SNCC  peo- 
ple, clergy  and  dedicated  individuals  lived 
and  mingled.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  one 
of  dedicated  cooperation  to  a  common  cause. 
It  was  a  Christian  atmosphere.  The  songs 
were  of  deeply  religious  and  moral  nature. 
There  was  much  deprivation  of  the  ordinary 
creature  comforts  we  Americans  are  so  used 
to;  I.e.,  people  did  sleep  in  the  church  pew 
and  on  mats  on  the  floor  at  various  timM 
simply  because  there  was  nowhere  else  to  g 


onri  because  the  church  people  were  good 
!noueh  to  open  their  facilities  to  us. 

PoJd  was  scarce  and  of  a  plain  although 
wholesome  and  nutritious  nature;  i.e.,  pea- 
nut butter  sandwiches,  oranges,  cookies,  milk, 

''we  suffered  from  cold  and  heat,  from 
hrleht  sunshine  and  heavy  rain;  from  ex- 
^eme  fatigue,  sore  feet,  etc.  This  is  surely 
not  the  setting  for  sex  orgies  and  loose  liv- 
(ne  If  anyone  were  looking  for  that  sort 
nf  thing  I  am  sure  he  could  have  found  it 
somewhere  else  under  much  more  pleasant 

^'^Twas^a'^^pilgri'^age  of  dedicated  people 
with  a  common  cause— the  cause  of  Justice. 
It  was  a  group  of  different  races,  colors,  re- 
lelons,  ages.  There  were  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  country— yet  we  were  all  one 
in  Christ  the  great  Peacemaker.  It  was  the 
ereatest  thing  I  ever  experienced. 

Msgr.  Victor  G.  Moser, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Religion  and  Race, 
Catholic   Interracial   Council,   Kansas 
City.  Mo. 
Mr.  RESNICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  for  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to   include   other   statements   and 
telegrams  by  leading  clergymen  from  all 
over  the  country. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
To-  Rev.  Canon  Kenneth  Sharp,  Washington. 

'  D.C.  (Apr.  26,  1965) . 
From-  Rev.  Oliver  B.  Carver,  Jr.,  assist- 
ant to  the  rector,  St.  Alban's  Episcopal 
Church,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
During  Selma  to  Montgomery  march,  I 
served  as  part  of  night  security  force  and 
at  each  night's  campsite,  on  guard  and  pa- 
trol, from  6  p.m.  to  8  a.m.  no  Incidents  of 
fornication  or  drinking  were  observed.  Such 
reports  are  undoubtedly  malicious  fabrica- 
tions of  sick  mentalities  and  dirty  minds, 
designed  to  discredit  a  moment  of  true  great- 
ness in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  As  you 
are  on  the  Washington  scene,  I  urge  you  to 
take  vigorous  steps  to  challenge  the  false 
assertions  of  the  Representative  from  Ala- 
bama. They  will  not  stand  the  light  of  Im- 
partial Inquiry  as  they  were  surely  conceived 
In  the  darkness  of  evil  Intent  and  shadowy 
commitment  to  truth.  Their  falseness  must 
be  exposed.    Faithfully  yours. 

To:  Rev.  Canon  Kenneth  Sharp,  Washington, 

D.C.  (Apr.  26,  1965). 
From:  Rev.  Goldthwalte  Sherrlll,  3  High 
Street,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
I  arrived  In  Selma  on  Friday,  March  19, 
spending  2  nights  there.  I  then  partici- 
pated In  the  entire  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery  returning  to  Selma  the  night 
of  Thursday,  March  25.  I  left  Selma  for 
Birmingham  for  the  night  of  March  26,  re- 
turning to  Massachusetts  the  evening  of 
March  27. 

At  no  time  did  I  see  or  hear  of  any  such 
circular  as  described  In  the  remarks  of  Mr, 
Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  30,  I  saw  no  such  be- 
havior as  was  described  in  his  later  remarks. 
At  no  time  was  I  called  upon  to  condone  or 
approve  of  such  behavior  In  the  event  that 
8uch  might  occur. 

The  only  suggestions  of  such  behavior 
came  from  comments  of  some  white  citizens 
who  lined  the  route  of  the  march  In  both 
Selma  and  Montgomery.  The  remarks  of 
these  citizens  were  extremely  vulgar  and  un- 
worthy of  any  community  In  the  Nation 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  statement:  "This  is  a  bunch  of  godless 
rtflraff  out  for  kicks  and  self-gratlflcatlon 
that  have  left  every  campsite  between  Selma 
and  Montgomery  littered  with  whisky  bot- 


tles, beer  cans,  and  used  contraceptives"  Is 
absolutely  false  and  without  any  foundation 
in  fact  whatsoever.  I  would  hope  that  Mr. 
Dickinson  would  apologize  for  having  been 
ill  informed  and  will  have  his  remarks  re- 
tracted. 

To:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 

D.C.  (Apr.  27,  1965). 
From:  Rabbi  Richard  Rubenstein,  University 

Chaplain  to  Jewish  Students,  University 

of  Pittsburgh. 
Representative  William  Dickinson  has  In- 
correctly stated  I  left  Selma-Montgomery 
march  because  discussed  immoral  conduct 
of  marchers.  I  was  never  on  march.  In 
phone  conversation  Representative  Dickin- 
son promised  correction.  To  date  he  has 
failed  to  fulfill  promise.  I  was  in  Mont- 
gomery with  130  Pittsburgh  college  students. 
Saw  absolutely  no  immoral  conduct.  Stu- 
dents, behavior  beyond  reproach. 


dence  anywhere  of  alleged  "orglee."  The 
young  people  were  conspicuously  on  their 
dignity.  Discipline  exercised  and  prevailed 
at  all  times. 


To:    Rev.  Canon  Kenneth   Sharp,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  (Apr.  26,  1965). 
From:  The  Reverend  John  Morris,  executive 
director  of  the  Episcopal  Society  for  Cul- 
tural and  Racial  Unity. 
As  one  who  was  In  Selma  and  Montgomery 
repeatedly,  and  in  touch  with  hundreds  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy  who  went  to  Alabama, 
I    can   state,   without   reservation,   that   the 
moral    tone    was    the    highest    Imaginable 
throughout.     I  have  asked  numerous  clergy 
If  they  observed  any  Indecent  actions  among 
participants  and  have  heard  of  none.     It  is 
a  traditional  device  of  the  southern  racist 
to  attribute  Immoral  or  subversive  tenden- 
cies to  all  with  whom  they  disagree.    If  there 
were  any  exceptions  to  the  whole  high  moral 
tone  surrounding  the  great  march,  they  were 
so  insignificant  as  to  prove  the  nearly  uni- 
versal rule  of  discipline  and  orderliness  which 
prevailed. 

The  witness  of  religious  leaders  of  America 
m  Selma  will  be  continued  by  a  representa- 
tive interf  aith  team  ministry  now  In  prepara- 
tion. This  continued  presence  will  demon- 
strate that  the  churchmen  who  went  to 
Selma  served  the  highest  possible  traditions 
of  commitment  to  religious  and  moral  values. 
We  of  the  Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural 
and  Racial  Unity  have  made  a  substantial 
commitment  to  Selma  and  we  Intend  to 
press  forward  with  everything  at  our  dis- 
posal to  help  Selma  to  become  a  model  com- 
munity In  the  South. 

To:    Rev.   John   A.   Cronln,    S.S.,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
From:  Father  Paul  J.  MuUaney,  director,  city 
of  St.  Jude,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Marchers  settled  for  final  night  on  prop- 
erty at  city  of  St.  Jude.     Estimated  number 
who  spent  the  night,  3,000;  estimated  number 
who  attended  entertainment  earlier  In  the 
evening,  30,000;  estimates  arrived  at  by  mem- 
bers of  the  FBI  during  the  night  the  march- 
ers occupied  our  property;  5  of  our  resident 
priests    circulated    over    the    grounds    and 
through  the  buildings.     They  saw  absolutely 
nothing  to  Justify  the  rumors  being  circu- 
lated.   Early  on  the   morning  of   the   19th 
before  the  marchers  left  the   property  the 
same  five  priests  checked  the  grounds  and 
found  absolutely  nothing.     Our  reports  from 
the  Federal  marshals  and  FBI  men  told  us 
they  saw  nothing  to  Justify  the  accusations 
being    Investigated    in    the    House    today. 
Priests  names  are  Father  Paul  J.  Mullaney; 
Pastor     Father     Timothy     Deasy;     Thomas 
Leonard     Edward;     and     Rodney     Thomas 
Kennedy. 

To:   Rev.  Cronln,  NCWC,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Apr.  27,  1965). 
Prom:  Ernest  T.  Serine,  Boston.  Mass. 

As  a  priest  who  participated  In  Selma 
demonstration,  I  vehemently  protest  accusa- 
tion of  Immorality.  Experience  was  entirely 
exalting  spiritually  and  moraUy.     No  evl- 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronln,  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment, NCWC,  Washington,  D.C.  (Apr.  27, 
1965). 
Prom:  William  Jennings.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  was  with  the  St.  Louis  group  that  went 
to  Selma.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  Immorality 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  marchers  other 
than  a  few  white  agitators  from  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

To:  Rev.  John  Cronin,  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment, NCWC,  Washington.  D.C.  (Apr.  27, 
1965). 
From:  Mrs.  John  E.  Jennings,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Father  Cronin,  heard  those  who  par- 
ticipated In  Montgomery  march  are  being 
accused  of  Immoral  behavior.    I  am  mother 
of  five;   traveled  St.  Louis  to  Montgomery 
with  large  group,  mostly  young  adults.    Saw 
no  such   behavior.     Accusations  ridiculous; 
however,  would  like  to  protest  lewd  gestures 
made  by  Montgomery  bystanders. 

To:  Rev.  John  Cronln,  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment, NCWC,  Washington,  D.C.  (Apr.  27. 
1965). 
From:  Rev.  Dick  Cadlgan,  Emmanuel  Epis- 
copal Church,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
In  full  support  of  your  Intention  to  pro- 
test and  refute  charges  of  Immorality   on 
Montgomery  march. 

To:  Rev.  John  Cronln,  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment, NCWC,  Washington,  D.C.  (Apr.  27, 
1965). 
From:    Rev.    Leonard    Tartaglla    and    Rev. 
Robert  McGrath,  Hartford,  Conn. 
We  were   in  Selma  for  5  days,  March   9 
to  March  14.    To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
the  conduct  of  all  participants  was  above 
reproach.    The  spirit  of  prayer  and  dedica- 
tion characterized  this  day.    Any  charges  to 
the    contrary    Is    a    positive    indication    of 
bigoted  panic. 

To:  Rev.  John  Cronin,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:  Rev.      Frederick     Guthrie,      Boston. 
Mass. 
Orgy,  my  foot.    We  have  deeper  lessons  to 
march  for. 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronln,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hallgrlng,  Catholic 
Interracial  Council,  Boston 
I  strongly  protest  the  accusations  made  by 
the  Alabama  State  Legislature,  which  ques- 
tions the  motives  and  conduct  of  all  who  took 
part  In  the  Selma  to  Montgomery  march. 
For  all  with  whom  I  marched  I  have  only 
words  of  praise  and  admiration  and  sincerely 
feel  they  were  motivated  by  the  highest 
moral  principles.  May  these  men  who  have 
slandered  their  neighbor  one  day  be  able 
to  see  the  face  of  Christ  In  all  men. 

To:  Rev.  John  Cronin,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:  Rev.  Robert  J.  Canny,  St.  Mary 
Church,  New  Britain.  Conn. 
Dear  Father:  Despite  all  reports  to  con- 
trary I  wish  to  state  that  after  being  5 
days  In  Selma,  Ala.,  I  have  only  the  best 
Impressions  of  the  sense  of  dedication  and 
high  moral  tone,  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
charity  on  the  part  of  all  the  demonstrators, 
both  Negro  and  white,  In  their  various  efforts 
and  demonstrations  to  obtain  equality 
dignity  freedom  for  all  men  regardles  of  race 
or  color. 

To:  Rev.  John  Cronln,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:  Rev.  Howard  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Understand  Alabama  Congressman  wlU 
speak  In  Congress  today  concerning  alleged 
Immorality  of  Montgomery  marchers:  I  was 
a  member  of  same  march.  Was  Inspired  by 
the  Idealism  and  wonderful  spirit  of  Negro 
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young  people  I  met.  To  me  they  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  hopes  for  Alabama  and 
the  South. 


To:  Rev.  J  )hn  Cronin.  W.ishington,  D.C. 
From:  Rev.  Djiiald  P.  Gonfor  and  Rev.  Jan 
P.  M.  Sel'oy,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Re  conduct  of  clergy  in  Montgomery  to 
Selma  march,  we  were  there.  These  were 
great  men  of  God.  hypocrits  of  Alabama 
Legislature  were  not  in  the  march.  Shame 
on  them  and  their  false  accusations. 


To:    Rev.    John    Cronin.    Washington,    D.C. 

(Apr.  £7.  1965). 
Prom:  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Carroll,  Ex.  Di- 
rector. Boston  Catholic  Guild  for  all  the 
Blind. 

Immorality  in  Alabama?  Who  can  so 
know?  I  went  there  to  witness  the  thorough- 
ly documented  gross  immorality  of  white 
brutality  on  bloody  Sunday.  I  saw  there  in 
a  white  community  an  orgy  of  hate.  I  heard 
the  obscenities  and  saw  the  sexually  sadistic 
looks  of  the  haters.  I  know  of  the  Immoral- 
ity of  murders,  murders  of  Negroes,  of  a  white 
minister  and  a  white  mother.  Now  I  fore- 
see the  cowardly  Immorality  of  protected 
libel  and  the  big  lie. 

By  contrast  in  the  Negro  community  and 
among  the  marchers  I  saw  that  peace  and 
love  which  marked  God's  presence.  I  saw 
too  in  some  true  Alabamians,  for  not  all  are 
victims  of  the  evil  which  affects  so  many. 


To:    Rev.    John    Cronin,    Washington,    D.C. 

(Apr.  27.  1965). 
From:  The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Connolly,  assist- 
ant pastor.  St.  Gregory  Church. 
As  one  who  was  in  Selma  from  March  8  to 
10.  I  wish  to  protest  the  grotesque  use  to 
which  the  floor  of  Congress  is  being  put  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  grossly  false  accusa- 
tions of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  demon- 
strators the  caliber  of  people  I  met  while 
in  Selma  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  my  own 
eyes  convinces  me  that  this  Congressman  is 
making  up  a  tale  from  his  own  imagination. 


To:    Rev.    John    Cronin,    Washington,    D.C. 

(Apr.  27.  1965). 
Prom:  Robert  W.  Hallgring,  Catholic  Inter- 
racial Council  of  Boston. 
We  are  sickened  by  the  efforts  of  certain 
unprincipled  politicians  to  slander  the  Selma 
marchers,  our  members,  with  our  protest  and 
our  Jewish  friends,  marched  at  great  per- 
sonal risk  and  expense,  moved  solely  by 
dedication  to  their  religious  belief.  Only  the 
State  of  Alabama  is  disgraced  by  the  scur- 
rilous libel  put  forth  by  its  legislature. 


To:    Rev.    John    Cronin,    Washington,    D.C. 

(Apr.  27.  1965). 
Prom:  Father  John  Gray,  Shrine  of  the  Little 
Flower  Church. 
Father  Cronin  I  was  in  Selma  right  after 
the  bridge  Incident.  I  wish  to  protest  Mr. 
Dickinson's  ridiculous  collection  of  charges. 
In  the  3  days  I  was  In  Selma  I  met  people  of 
the  highest  caliber,  and  saw  only  the  heroic 
exercise  of  the  virtue  of  charity.  Please  reg- 
ister my  complaint  with  anyone  on  Capitol 
Hill  with  whom  you  have  contact. 


To:  Father  John  Cronin,  National  Catholic 
Welfare    Conference.    Washington,    DC. 
(Apr.  26,  1965). 
Prom:  Father  Robert  G.  McDole,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla. 
Dear  F.^ther  Cronin  :  The  National  Catho- 
lic Interracial  Conference  has  informed  me 
that  Representative  Dickinson  is  to  appear 
on  the  House  floor  tomorrow  morning  in  an- 
other attempt  to  discredit   the  civil  rights 
movement.    As  one  of  the  priests  present  In 
Selma  and  Montgomery.  I  ask  you,  a  brother 
priest,  to  defend  us  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
charity.    Respectfully  yours. 


To:  Rev.  John  P.  Cronin,  NCWC,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  (Apr.  26,  1965). 

From:    Msgr.    John    M.    Hayes,    pastor,    S*. 
Carthage  Church,  Chicago. 
I  protest  Rcurrilous  charges  of  misconduct 

against  those  who  went  to  Selma  in  march 

for  love  of  God  and  their  fellow  men. 


To:   Rev.  John  Cronin,  NCWC.  Washington, 

D.C.  (Apr.  27,  1965). 
From:  Rev.  Robert  Turner,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Eyewitness  to  Selma  demonstration  never 
before  observed  such  universal  self-disci- 
pline, dignity,  and  dedication.  Youth  never 
more  serious  in  purpose,  never  more  effective 
in  aotion. 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronin,  NCWC.  Washington, 

DtC.  (^pf.  27,  1965). 
From:    Rev.    Francis    Andreoli,    Gloucester, 

Mass. 
Participated    as    priest    in    Selma    march, 
noted  no  sign  anywhere  of  misbehavior,  pro- 
test accusation. 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronin,  SS.  NCWC,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  (Apr.  26.  1965). 
From:    Father    Eugene    J.    Boyle,    Sister   M. 
Patrice,  IHM,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
On  behalf  of  clergy,  nuns  and  laity  who 
went  to  Selma,  strongly  protest  and  declare 
unfounded  Congressman  Dickinson's  charges 
of  immorality  regarding  people  who  partici- 
pated   in    demonstrations    and    marches    in 
Selma. 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronin.  Washington.  D.C. 
From:  John  Knoepfle.  MaryvlUe  College,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 
In  regard  to  charges  of  Immorality  among 
demonstrators  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  did  not  see  any  action  of 
this  nature  when  I  was  in  Montgomery  the 
weekend  before  the  march.  I  suspect  that 
those  men  who  are  spreading  this  informa- 
tion are  simply  making  a  public  exhibition 
of  their  own  diseased  imagination. 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronin,  Washington, "fe.dJ. 
From:  Matthew  Ahmann.  Executive  Director. 
National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice. 
The  National  Catholic  Conference  for  In- 
terracial Justice  wants  to  testify  to  the  dig- 
nity with  which  recent  demonstrations  in 
Selma  and  the  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery were  conducted  as  a  memorial  to  mar- 
tyrs for  interracial  justice.  Our  Roman  Cath- 
olic agency  had  staff  in  Selma  from  Monday 
March  8  until  March  25  working  there  and  in 
association  with  the  march  we  have  never 
been  so  impressed  by  the  kindness  and  Chris- 
tian charity  of  any  people  as  we  were  by  the 
Negro  community  in  Selma  and  we  have  never 
been  so  impressed  by  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  _a  ^witness  for  justice  for  all  the 
people  of^tfie'Lord.  We  accord  no  substance 
to  charges  against  the  moral  integrity  of 
those  who  were  in  Selma  or  on  the  march. 
These  charges  are  clearly  an  effort  to  smear 
the  movement  for  freedom  and  full  citizen- 
ship in  our  country.  Those  who  were  with  us 
are  prepared  to  offer  their  testimony  in  sworn 
affidavit. 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronin,  NECWC,  Washington, 

D.C.  (Apr.  1965). 
From:  Msgr.  John  J.  Ev.  Egan,  Chicago,  111. 
The  charges  against  the  Seima-Montgom- 
ery  march  are  preposterous  and  a  disgrace 
to  Congress. 


To:  Rev.  John  Cronin.  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment, NCWC,  Washington,  D.C.  (Apr.  26, 
1965). 

From:  Fr.  Francis  J.  McDonnell,  pastor,  Sa- 
cred Heart  Parish,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 

on  tomorrow,  April  27,  an  attack  is  to  be 

made   publicly   in   Washington   denouncing 


the  morals  of  the  people  who  marched  in 
Selma.  As  one  of  the  marchers  I  bitterly 
resent  this  attempt  to  smear  thousands  of 
dedicated  people.  I  witnessed  a  strong  rell- 
gious  fervor  and  a  firm  determination  among 
those  who  marched.  It  was  not  an  emo- 
tional demonstration,  it  was  one  concerned 
with  securing  justice.  If  there  was  any  emo- 
tion evident,  it  was  one  of  fear  that  the 
bloody  Sunday  of  March  7  might  be  repeated. 
The  moral  climate  was  such  that  any  thought 
of  the  alleged  immoralities  was  the  farthes;^ 
thing  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  people 
who  have  suffered  great  indignities  through 
long  and  cruel  years  and  at  least  were  fight- 
ing witli  heart  avtpi  soul  to  become  free  and 
recognized  citizens  in  a  country  which  up  to 
now  has  denied  them. 


April  2'i 
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To:  Rev.  John  Cronin.  NCWC,  Washington 

D.C.  (Apr.  27,  1965). 
From:  Rev.  Godfrey  Diekmann,  TO  ASA,  Col - 

legeville.  Minn. 
Deeply  shocked  at  this  palpably  untrue 
red-herring  effort  to  discredit  the  Selma 
march.  The  strongest  impression  I  received 
during  the  march  was  that  of  high  idealism 
combined  with  the  disciplined  strength  of 
orderly  behavior.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
people  had  come  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
to  be  witness  to  the  principles  of  basic  de- 
cency and  Justice.  In  human  conduct  such 
people  would  be  the  last  to  countenance  dis- 
graceful behavior  that  would  cast  discredit 
on  their  high  purpose. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to  commend 
and  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RYAifl  and  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ResnickI. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  decide  when 
one  is  troubled  and  outraged  by  state- 
ments and  assertions  that  one  believes 
to  be  completely  without  foundation  and 
to  be  unwarranted.  It  is  always  diflScult 
to  make  the  decision  whether  one  should 
respond  in  kind — whether  one  should 
dignify  these  remarks  by  going  down  a 
vague  far-reaching  bill  of  particulars  or 
whether  one  should  merely  affirm  and 
restate  his  positive  views  of  a  situation. 

I  have  decided  to  follow  this  latter 
course. 

All  of  the  participants  in  the  Selma 
march  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
courage  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
human  dignity.  I  believe  this  demon- 
stration by  the  members  of  the  clergy 
of  all  faiths  and  religions  was  in  the 
finest  tradition,  the  finest  ideals  of  those 
who  serve  God  and  their  fellow  man. 

I  am  troubled  by  what  I  discern  to  be 
a  poGSible  preoccupation  of  Represent- 
ative Dickinson  with  the  religious  faith 
of  some  of  those  participating  in 
the  march.  I  believe  the  record  reflects 
that  persons  of  all  faiths  and  the  clergy 
of  all  faiths  participated  in  this  march 
and  their  conduct  was  conduct  with 
which  all  Americans  can  be  proud. 
None  of  us  on  this  floor  need  apologize 
for  their  conduct  or  explain  it  away. 

With  reference  to  my  dear  friends- 
Reverends  Shuttlesworth  and  Abemathy, 
Dr.  King,  Bayard  Rustlh,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  many  other  fine  people 
whose  conscience  prompted  them  to  join 
In  this  march— I  submit  that  their  long. 


courageous,  and  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  speaks  for  itself.  No 
one  on  this  floor  is  going  to  be  able  to 
diminish  to  any  extent  the  magnificent 
role  these  men  and  women  have  played 
in  making  the  promise  of  this  great 
country  of  ours  more  meaningful.  No 
mere  words  can  erase  the  quality  of  their 
acts  to  secure  the  full  blessings  of  liberty 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  men  and  women  who  journeyed  to 
Alabama  did  so  because  they  realized 
that  the  denial  of  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  any  group  in  any  area  is 
a  matter  of  national  concern. 

They  saw  injustice  and  responded  to 

it- 
No  attack  upon  them,  here  or  outside 

these  Chambers,  will  alter  the  high  ideals 
which  motivated  them  or  lessen  the  re- 
action of  our  national  conscience  which 
was  quickened  by  their  courageous  dem- 
onstration. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  this  Hous3  should  have 
a  right  to  speak  his  mind. 

I  had  intended  to  remain  silent,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  remain  silent. 
Some  of  the  finest  people  of  my  district 
went  down  to  Alabama.  Emily  Taft 
Douglas,  herself  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House,  and  the  wife  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  went 
down,  and  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
throw  rocks  at  Paul  Douglas'  fine  and 
noble  wife. 

Walter  Johnson  and  100  of  the  leading 
historians  of  this  country  went  down  to 
Alabama,  and  I  do  not  want  anybody 
throwing  rocks  at  them. 

I  was  glad  to  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  list  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois who  went  down  to  Alabama;  and 
that,  in  my  district,  was  regarded  a  roll 
of  honor. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  remain 
silent.  I  am  not  questioning  the  right  of 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  to  speak 
his  mind.  He  has  that  right.  But  he 
cannot  speak  his  mind  and  throw  rocks 
at  the  good  people,  the  good  men  and 
women,  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  the  priests  and  rabbis 
and  men  and  women  of  God's  service, 
without  having  rocks  thrown  back  at 
him  from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  my  piece. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too. 
thought  to  remain  silent,  but  I  cannot 
possibly  remain  silent  after  having  heard 
the  words  of  this  man  who.  without  hav- 
ing any  substantiation,  came  before  this 
,.House  and  made  certain  allegations. 

For  him  even  to  imply  a  Catholic  nun 
was  involved  in  the  acts  he  has  described 
is,  to  say  the  least,  sacrilegious.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  individual  in  the 


United  States  who  believes  any  of  the 
allegations  this  gentleman  has  made.  I 
also  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Nation  that  will  actually  feel  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  he  has  stated,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  press  went  to  Selma  and  that 
they  were  all  hushed  up  by  some  invis- 
ible force.  This  is  an  indictment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  people  in  the  clergy,  an 
indictment  of  the  American  press.  I 
feel  I  can  no  longer  remain  in  this  room 
with  this  individual  this  afternoon.  I 
feel  that  I  must  walk  out,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  However,  before 
I  do  that  I  also  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  respect  his  right  to  bring  anything 
before  this  House,  even  though  it  may  be 
the  filth  of  the  day.  He  still  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  I  have  the  right,  of 
course,  to  disagree  and  to  disassociate 
myself  with  any  remarks  of  this  kind 
that  may  be  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
want  to  say  I  am  proud  and  happy  for 
the  opportunity  of  associating  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
nick],  and  my  colleagues  the  gentlemen 
from  California   [Mr.  Burton  and  Mr. 

ROYBALl. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  this  presenta- 
tion  here   this   afternoon   I  find   most 
shocking.    It  seems  a  far  cry  between 
standing  on  the  floor  of  this  House  be- 
hind     congressional      immunity      and 
making  statements  like  this  about  highly 
respectable  people  such  as  a  rabbi  from 
my  town  of  Livingston.  N.J.,  named  Riv- 
kin.  several  Protestant  ministers,  and  a 
couple  of  Catholic  priests  who  went  to 
Selma.  Ala.,  to  show  their  feelings  toward 
the  privations  being  suffered  by  so  many 
citizens  of  this  country.    It   seems   to 
me,  too,  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama ought  to  be  willing  to  go  before  the 
American  public  and  make  these  state- 
ments off  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  is  deprived  of  his 
congressional  immunity.    I  hope  he  will 
do  that,  because  I  believe  now  that  he 
has  made  this  speech  this  afternoon  he 
owes  that  to  the  American  people.    I 
would  also  like  to  ask  him  if  he  knows 
the  percentage  of  Negro  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  who  are  unregistered. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not 
join  in  with  the  good  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  trying  to  guarantee  and  to 
achieve  for  those  deprived  of  their  rights 
as  American  citizens  the  right  to  vote.    I 
say  if  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  will 
assist  in  getting  Negroes  in  his  State  of 
Alabama  registered,  then  there  will  be 
no  future  need  for  demonstrations  such 
as  have  been  characterized  so  falsely  and 
wrongly  by  the  gentleman.    I  am  sure 
the  falsity  of  these  charges  will  be  more 
fully  exposed  at  the  press  conference  to 
be  held  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  28, 
at  10  a.m.  in  the  Methodist  Building,  by 
clergy  who  participated  in  the  march. 

I  want  to  say  again  we  are  dealing  with 
important  fundamental  rights  and  we 
are  dealing  with  very  important  reputa- 


tions of  people  who  in  my  judgment  have 
been  besmirched  and  smeared  here  com- 
pletely unduly  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  splendid 
comments  in  response  to  the  outrageous 
speech  delivered  earlier  this  afternoon. 
We  cannot  remain  silent  although  the 
world  knows  the  facts  and  the  motives 
prompting  that  spurious  speech. 

I  should  like  to  comment  upon  one  of 
the  fallacious  theories  of  that  speech, 
the  idea  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  somehow  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  part  of  some  kind  of  a 
Communist  conspiracy.  Let  me  quote 
for  the  Record,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, a  statement  on  this  subject  made 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  who  certainly  is  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Commenting  upon  this  kind  of  charge 
which  has  now  been  advanced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  Attorney 
General,  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  said: 

I  don't  think  it's  true  at  all  in  terms  of 
any  of  the  organized  civil  rights  groups  or 
their  leaders.  I  think  they  (Communists) 
have  been  remarkably  unsuccessful  in 
influencing  any  decisions  and  certainly  have 
not  captured  any  of  the  leadership. 

That  should  set  at  rest  once  and  for 
all  this  spurious  issue  which  has  been 
raised  as  a  means  of  covering  up  the  real 
issue,  the  real  facts  and  the  real  concern 
of  the  conscience  of  America. 

I  w-as  interested  in  looking  at  the 
speech  which  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama made  in  the  House  on  March  30. 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  he  made 
then  which  I  find  rather  incredible.  He 
said: 

There  are  many  instances  where  the  Ala- 
bama Negro  has  had  rights  withdrawn  from. 
him  Illegally,  especially  hlBtorically.  This  is 
not  universally  so  in  Alabama,  however — 
only  in  isolated  areas  and  none  of  these  areas 
recently. 

"And  none  of  these  areas  recently." 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  only  have  to  look  at 
the  events  of  the  past  few  years:  the 
burning  of  the  Freedom  Riders'  bus  in 
1961  at  Anniston;  the  Birmingham 
church  bombing  and  the  resulting 
deaths;  the  situation  ir  Selma  and  the 
murders  of  Rev.  James  Reeb  and 
Viola  Liuzzo;  All  the  acts  of  terror  and 
violence,  all  of  the  acts  which  deny  the 
rights  of  human  beings,  were  ignored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

So  his  speech  is  really  a  subterfuge, 
an  effort  to  camouflage  and  to  cover  up 
the  situation  with  which  we  must  deal  by 
creating  a  climate  of  hysteria.  The  the- 
sis that  Negro  citizens  are  not  denied 
their  rights  in  Alabama  is  patently  and 
demonstrably  false. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  addressed  Con- 
gress on  March  15  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  atrocities  in  Selma  and  the  use 
of  mounted  posses  and  billy  clubs  to  sup- 
press those  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  President  Johnson  said  in 
his  message: 

The  denial  of  these  rights  and  the  frus- 
tration of  efforts  to  obtain  meaningful  re- 
lief from  such  denial  without  undue  delay 
is  contributing  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
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which  are  both  Inimical  to  our  domestic 
order  and  tranquillity  and  Incompatible  with 
the  standards  of  equal  Justice  and  Individual 
dignity  on  which  our  society  stands. 

The  President  clearly  understood  that 
there  would  be  those  who,  like  the  speak- 
er this  afternoon,  would  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  "appeal  to  you  to  hold  onto 
the  past."  These  people,  the  President 
said,  "do  so  at  the  cost  of  denying  the 
future." 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  reported 
the  denial  of  voting  rights  in  Alabama. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Krebs],  mentioned  the  low  state  of  Ne- 
gro registration  in  that  State.  Only  23 
percent  of  the  Negroes  in  Alabama  are 
registered  to  vote,  and  in  many  counties 
the  Negro  registration  is  zero  or  practi- 
cally zero. 

The  chronicle  of  violence  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us;  and  look  at  the  terrible  toll 
in  lives.  In  the  past  2  years  11  persons 
have  been  murdered  for  participating  in 
civil  rights  activities  in  Alabama.  This 
is  how  the  expression  of  legitimate  griev- 
ances is  suppressed.  The  simple,  clear 
fact  is  that  in  Alabama  as  in  Mississippi 
and  other  areas,  Negroes  do  not  receive 
simple  justice.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recite  the  grim  statistics  which  moved 
the  President  and  stirred  the  conscience 
of  this  Nation.  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment has  struck  a  responsive  cord  in  all 
Americans  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
justice.  It  has  stirred  the  conscience  of 
America,  and  it  was  the  conscience  of 
America  which  poured  out  and  marched 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery— men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  black  and  white, 
of  all  faiths  and  religions. 

In  the  march  were  religious  leaders, 
rabbis,  priests,  ministers,  nuns,  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  serving  God 
and  humanity.  They  marched  because 
they  understood  that  humanity  was  at 
stake  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  they  will  march 
again,  for  no  amount  of  character  as- 
sassination, no  attacks  even  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
going  to  hold  back  the  onward  march  of 
history  nor  quiet  the  aroused  conscience 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move  forward,  as 
we  seek  to  fulfill  the  meaning  of  liberty 
and  justice,  there  will  be  attacks;  there 
will  be  efforts  to  derail  the  onward  march 
of  history;  there  will  be  smears  and 
innuendoes ;  but  in  the  long  range  of  his- 
tory it  will  be  recorded  that  one  of  the 
finest  hours  was  the  hour  when  citizens 
from  all  over  the  United  States  answered 
the  call  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
marched  with  him  those  many  miles,  day 
and  night,  from  Selma  to  the  capitol  at 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  put  aside  the  petty 
attacks  and  the  snide  smears  and  the 
innuendoes.  Let  us  realize  that  the 
question  of  equality  and  justice  is  at 
stake  as  never  before  in  America,  and 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress  have  an 
obligation  under  our  oath  to  fulfill.  Let 
us  fulfill  it  by  passing  an  effective  voting 
rights  bill,  a  bill  which  will  make  it  un- 
necessary for  us  to  come  back  to  this 
floor  again  as  we  have  since  1957,  in  1960, 
and  again  in  1964  to  assure  this  basic 
right  to  all  Americans. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
the  irrelevancies  and  the  efforts  to  be- 
smirch the  Selma-to-Montgomery  march 
are  only  being  used  to  divert  attention 
from  the  injustices  to  fellow  Americans. 
The  relevant  question  is:  Are  the  de- 
mands of  the  Negro  citizens  of  Alabama 
j ust  and  legitimate?  Let  us  not  be  misled 
by  those  whose  purpose  is  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  injustices  we  all  know  violate 
the  Constitution  and  our  cherished  con- 
cept of  freedom. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
already  protested  against  the  outrageous 
speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  last  week  by  a  Member  from  the 
State  of  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  experi- 
ence as  a  judge  in  one  of  America's  large 
cities  has  made  me  fairly  shockproof. 
I  assure  you  that  rarely  do  I  hear  or  read 
anything  that  moved  me  to  such  great 
disgust  as  the  speech  given  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  day's  business  on  Tuesday 
last. 

A  generation  ago,  long  before  I  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  most  vicious  anti- Catholics 
ever  elected  to  public  ofBce  used  the  high 
office  of  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
deliver  tirades  against  the  church  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Conditions  have  improved  in  the 
United  States  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  only  dimly  remem- 
ber that  jewel  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  J. 
Thomas  Heflin.  Since  his  time.  Catholic 
baiting  has  been  confined  to  fringe-type 
hate  groups.  All  of  us  get  occasional  let- 
ters from  such  sick  individuals,  but  the 
most  casual  glance  at  such  messages  in- 
dicates the  authors  are  people  who  are 
capable  of  harming  no  one  but  them- 
selves. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  attacks  are 
made  in  the  Congress  on  members  of  the 
clergy,  then  I  am  worried. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  many  re- 
ligious leaders  from  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  were  among  those  who  marched 
on  Montgomery.  A  partial  list  of  names 
of  New  Jersey  clergymen  who  took  part 
in  the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery 
is  indicative  of  the  high  caliber  repre- 
sented and  is  clear  proof  that  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Member  from  Alabama  are 
without  foundation. 

The  list  follows: 

Rev.  Donald  C.  Crispin,  Newark. 

Rev.  Harold  Story,  Newark. 

Rev.  Richard  Given.  Livingston. 

Rev.  John  Wilcox,  Caldwell. 

Rev.  Charles  Peat,  Roseland. 

Rev.  Gerald  Mills,  West  Caldwell.  . 

Rev.  Robert  Jacoby,  Bloomfield. 

Rev.  George  Booker.  Bloomfield. 

Rev.  Russell  Looker,  Bloomfield. 

Rev.  Henry  Strock,  Millburn. 

Rev.  John  W.  Thomson,  Millburn. 

Rev.  James  Cortelyou.  Newark. 

Rev.  Paul  Robinson.  Newark. 

Rev.  Brian  Hislop,  West  Orange. 

Rev.  Horace  Hunt.  Jersey  City. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Randall.  Newark. 

Rev.  Joseph  Sherer,  West  Orange. 

Rev.  Horace  Sharper,  Newark. 

Rev.  Jay  H.  Gordon.  Newark. 

Rev.  John  W.  Collier,  Jr.,  Newark. 


Rev.  Ken  Jefferson.  Newark. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Johnson,  Newark. 

I  am  alarmed  that  the  Member  from 
Alabama  would  submit  without  any 
real  scrutiny  these  alleged  and  entirely 
unsubstantiated  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct by  religious  leaders.  The  good 
name  of  this  House  and  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  been  hurt  by 
this  low-level  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
a  Member  from  the  State  of  Alabama 
should  attack  those  whose  only  crime 
was  attempting  to  extend  democracy  to 
the  State  of  Alabama,  a  State  where 
every  effort  possible  has  been  made  to 
subject  the  Negro  minority  to  an  inferior 
status.  While  we  may  hope  that  the 
Member  from  Alabama  is  the  last  such 
orator,  he  certainly  is  not  the  first. 

What  does  surprise  me  is  that  the 
Member  from  Alabama  should  choose  to 
allow  attacks  upon  nuns  to  foul  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
While  there  is  much  in  the  southern  tra- 
dition which  needs  changing,  we  in  the 
North  have  always  admired  the  tradi- 
tion of  chivalry  which  is  a  part  of  the 
so-called  southern  way  of  life.  Thus, 
this  attack  upon  these  holy  women  is 
surely  a  new  low.  If  his  remarks  arc 
typical  of  the  new  South,  then  I  am 
afraid  for  the  future  of  the  State  of 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  vigorously  protesting  the  calum- 
nious attack  against  participants  in  the 
Selma  march  by  the  Member  from  the 
State  of  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  on 
the  House  floor. 

The  clergymen  of  all  faiths,  the  nuns, 
and  the  other  victims  of  this  character 
assassination  actually  need  no  defense. 
The  character  of  their  lives  and  works  is 
eloquent  refutation  of  the  charges  leveled 
at  them — charges  leveled  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  immune 
from  legal  action.  The  vulgar  diatribe 
of  the  Member  from  Alabama  demeans 
only  himself  and  those  for  whom  he 
speaks. 

Lurid  stories  cannot  divert  attention 
from  the  evils  that  caused  the  long  and 
arduous  march  and  that  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  dedicated  citi- 
zens, religious  and  lay,  who  journeyed 
to  Alabama  at  personal  inconvenience 
and  expense  and  endured  hardship  and 
hostility  there  will  continue  to  practice 
the  virtue  of  charity  toward  their  detrac- 
tors. They  will  continue  to  work  whole- 
heartedly toward  the  goal  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  treatment  for  all  mem- 
bers of  a  democratic  society. 

It  is  saddening— and  also  frighten- 
ing—to witness  the  extremes  of  whiai 
men  are  capable  when  they  are  consumed 
with  racial  and  religious  prejudice  and 
hatred.  This  spirit  of  unreasoning  hate 
and  violence  has  found  release  in  the 
bombings  and  murders  of  helpless  peo- 
ple and  scurrilous  attacks  upon  citi- 
zens whose  only  crime  is  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic  and 
the  democratic  principles  upon  whicn 
our  Nation  was  founded. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  join 
with  the  Selma  marchers  in  rejecting  the 
evil  of  hatred  that  poisons  the  wells  oi 
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our  democratic  institutions.  They  will 
not  be  swayed  from  the  great  task  of  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  America,  of  ena- 
bling all  our  people  to  enjoy  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  justice  due  them  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  citizens  of  the  United 

The   SPEAKER.      The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


STATUTES,  REGULATIONS,  POLI- 
CIES, AND  PRACTICES  OF  SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING  FOR  PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS  AND 
FIRMS  IN  THE  AWARDING  OF 
PUBLIC  SUPPLY  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  CONTRACTS 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
which  I  have  obtained  this  afternoon 
follow  the  special  order  and  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Dickinson!,  and  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  APPROACH 
TO  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI.  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13,  1965,  one  of  Texas'  most  influential 
newspapers,  the  Paris  News,  published 
by  Walter  Bassano,  at  Paris,  Tex.,  made 
this  objective  and,  I  think,  particularly 
wise    editorial     observation     regarding 
President    Johnson's    handling    of    the 
Vietnam  issue.    It  is  well  worth  our  at- 
tention.   The  editorial  follows: 
IFrom  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News,  Apr.  13,  1965) 
Presidents  Approach  to  Vietnam  Problems 
Offers  Reasonable  Recourse 
President  Johnson's  recent  policy  speech 
on  Vietnam  might  be  interpreted  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  carrot  and  stick  philosophy. 
The  proposals  have  certain  pitfalls  such  as 
the  onus  of  a  peace  bribe  or  an  attempt  to 
buy  peace;  they  also  have  certain  advantages 
such  as  repudiating  U.S.  power  or  territorial 
designs    and    confronting    the    Communists 
with  the  necessity  of  talking  or  shouldering 
the  blame  for  continued  warfare. 

The  President's  offer  of  a  billion  dollars  of 
economic  development  assistance  regardless 
of  whether  there  is  peace  is  something  easier 
held  out  than  delivered.  Congress  will  want 
to  look  closely  at  whatever  aid  is  extended  to 
obtain  some  faint  assurances  that  the  Invest- 
ments will  not  be  in  vain  or  an  intermediate 
venture  on  the  way  to  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

However,  there  is  this  much  to  say  for  the 
President's  suggestions — they  represent  an 
attempt  to  break  out  of  the  same  old  formula 
which  often  carry  the  seeds  of  their  own 
destruction  because  of  inflexibility  or  lack 
of  imagination. 

Negotiating  from  strength  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  whip  'em  and  dictate  the  terms. 
It  does  mean  strength  of  purpose  as  well  as 
of  armed  might  to  the  degree  that  we  will 
not  be  harassed  into  compromising  a  prin- 
ciple— the  principle  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
entitled  to  work  out  their  destiny  in  free- 
dom from  the  insidious  pressures  and  infil- 
trations of  international  communism. 

Until  there  is  disposition  to  do  something 
about  outside  masterminding  of  the  Vlet- 
cong,  then  the  suppliers  of  the  Vietcong  need 
to  continue  to  feel  the  sting  of  air  attacks. 
Attrition  works  two  ways. 

CXI 544 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned,  as  are  all  Americans,  with 
our  Government's  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic policies.  Today,  the  two  most  per- 
sistent economic  problems  facing  the 
United  States  are  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  unemployment. 

While  our  present  unemployment  level 
is  acute,  should  there  be  a  downturn  in 
the  economy,  this  situation  would  be- 
come critical.  Pennsylvania  had  233,- 
000  persons  unemployed  during  March. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole  had  3,740,000  per- 
sons out  of  work  during  the  same  period. 
We  are  faced  with  an  inescapable  and 
unavoidable  responsibility  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  these  unfortunate  fellow 
citizens.  The  Appalachian  program, 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  antipoverty  programs  and 
other  proposals  are  splendid  ideas  and 
promise  dividends  in  higher  employment, 
but  we  must  be  relentless  in  our  fight  to 
create  more  work  for  our  labor  forces. 
The  President's  economic  report  for  1965 
calls  unemployment  "the  greatest  test 
now  confronting  our  general  economic 
and  manpower  policies."  I  submit  that 
Congress  should  continue  to  support 
measures  which  provide  that  moneys  ex- 
pended by  this  administration  will  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  balance-of-payment  deficit  and 
the  outflow  of  gold  poses  far  more  com- 
plex problems  in  that  internal  actions 
alone  cannot  eliminate  this  deficit  but 
could  reduce  it  substantially.  In  the 
main  our  trade  and  tariff  policies  have 
been  formulated  to  coincide  with  our  for- 
eign policy  requirements  rather  than 
considered  in  conjunction  with  our  cur- 
rent unemployment  problems. 

This  country  is  committed  to  efforts  to 
end  our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
and  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  administration  pledged  itself  to 
eliminate  this  deficit.  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  enact  various  measures  to 
strengthen  our  checks  on  foreign  use  of 
U.S.  capital  markets.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  asked  to  enroll 
our  banking  community  in  a  major  effort 
to  limit  lending  abroad.  American  in- 
dustry has  been  requested  to  limit  direct 
investments  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  have  been 
directed  to  cut  oversea  spending  to  the 
bone.  Finally,  our  citizens  have  been  en- 
couraged to  "see  America  first." 

Whether  these  various  measures  will 
be  adequate  is  not  yet  detennined,  but  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  we  should  carefully 
aiialyze  our  trade  policies  and  the  policies 
of  other  nations  in  their  entirety  if  we 


are  to  rectify  these  pressing  problems. 
It  is  the  nontariff  barriers  imposed  by 
other  nations  that  have  in  great  meas- 
ure contributed  to  our  present  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  need  for  dealings  with 
the  other  trading  nations  of  the  world, 
but  I  ask  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  are  beset  with  acute  problems 
that  are  directly  related  to  our  foreign 
spending  policies. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  economic 
and  mihtary  commitments  to  other  na- 
tions with  the  attendant  gold  outflow,  we 
should  at  the  minimum  be  afforded  reci- 
procity by  foreign  goverrunents  in  the 
field  of  public  procurement  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  to  understand  that 
our  Nation  is  to  be  committed  to  cor- 
recting our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  the  one  hand  while,  on  the 
other,  we  are  to  permit  Federal  contracts 
to  be  awarded  to  foreign  concerns?  This 
possibility  especially  concerns  me  when 
I  consider  that  the  major  trading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  discriminate  against 
foreign  industry  in  favor  of  their  domes- 
tic concerns. 

I  submit  that  the  individual  taxpayer 
has  a  right  to  ask  that  his  Government 
buy  domestic  products  because  that  tax- 
payer has  contributed  his  money  toward 
procurement  of  those  services  and  sup- 
plies. Purchases  from  domestic  concerns 
are  sound  and  logical  from  an  economic 
viewpoint  if  all  factors  are  considered. 

For  example,  a  Government  agency  re- 
cently procured  some  supplies  from  a 
foreign  supplier  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  and 
contended  that  it  had  saved  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  $100,000.     A  care- 
ful analysis  of  this  procurement  would 
have  disclosed  that  such  a  savings  was 
not,  in  fact,  achieved  by  our  Govern- 
ment.    If   the   procurement  had   been 
made  from  a  domestic  concern,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  money  in- 
volved  would   have   been   used   to   pay 
local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes.     Addi- 
tional   tax    revenue    would    have    been 
achieved  from  the  necessary  procure- 
ment of  raw  materials  necessaiy  to  pro- 
duce the  manufactured  products  desired 
by   the   agency.     Further,  the  workers 
necessarily  employed  to  produce  the  raw 
materials  and  the  manufactured  items 
would  have  received  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  wages,  part  of 
which  would  have  been  applied  to  their 
social  security  funds,  pensions,  payroll 
taxes,  along  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  unemployment  compensation 
that  many  otherwise  received. 

One  major  domestic  industry  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  at  least  30  percent 
of  every  dollar  collected  from  the  sale  of 
the  product  involved  eventually  goes — 
through  corporate,  personal,  property, 
and  sales  taxes — to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxing  bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  advocates  of  free  trade 
may  label  my  case  for  domestic  prefer- 
ence of  public  supply  and  public  works 
contracts  as  an  attempt  to  return  to  the 
days  of  isolationism  and  protectionism. 
Domestic  preference  is  neither  isolation- 
ism nor  protectionism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  accepted  way  of  transacting 
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public  business  in  almost  every  major 
trading  country  in  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  recent  staff  study  made  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  foreign 
procurement  policies  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development — OECD — is  made : 
The  State  Department  has  obtained  re- 
ports from  U.S.  embassies  on  the  foreign  pro- 
curement policies  of  all  OECD  countries 
which  indicate  that  •  •  •  various  practices 
hamper  or  restrict  the  opportunities  of  for- 
eign firms  to  compete  for  Government  coix» 
tracts. 

The  study  further  states: 

Practices  which  limit  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  Government  contracts  include 
such  things  as  *  *  •  e.xclusive  preference  to 
domestic  firms;  regulations  which  preclude 
foreign  bidding  on  Government  contracts. 

In  summary,  few  other  countries  have  de- 
fined their  "buy  national"  policies  as  pub- 
licly as  the  United  States,  but  widespread 
administrative  discretion  generally  permits 
them  to  show  preference  for  domestic  firms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  staff  study  was  made,  a 
complete  compilation  of  domestic  prefer- 
ence laws  and  regulations  of  the  major 
world  trading  companies  was  not  avail- 
able. However,  such  a  compilation  is  now 
available.  I  shall  introduce  beginning 
today  for  inclusion  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  two-volume  report,  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  W.  Marlow,  associated 
with  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore  of  New 
York  City,  which  report  substantiates  the 
fact  that  the  major  world  trading  coun- 
tries, such  as  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Can- 
ada, the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  27 
others  do,  in  fact,  favor  their  domestic 
concerns  to  the  almost  complete  exclu- 
sion of  U.S.  products. 

The  report  that  I  shall  institute  cites 
chapter,  page,  and  verse  from  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  these  major  trading 
countries,  proving  that  a  domestic  pref- 
erence program  exists  in  each  one  of 
these  countries. 

I  submit  that  the  policy  of  domestic 
preference  pursued  by  these  major  trad- 
ing countries  is  a  sound  and  logical  pol- 
icy. The  United  States  must  be  as  wise 
as  these  countries  have  been  and  recog- 
nize that  domestic  preference  is  good 
for  the  country  and  its  citizens. 

Japan,  for  example,  has  recently  rec- 
ognized that  domestic  preference  does, 
in  fact,  benefit  the  nation.  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1963,  the  Japanese  Cabinet  issued 
a  "Buy  Japan"  decision,  justified  in  part 
as  follows : 

In  order  for  the  Japanese  economy  to 
attain  growth  at  the  rate  expected  by  the 
Government,  the  Government  should  take 
the  lead  in  carrying  out  such  measures  as  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  take,  while  keeping 
the  international  payments  In  balance,  and 
at  the  same  time  voluntary  cooperation 
should  be  expected  from  the  Industrial  and 
financial  circles. 

It  is  therefore  decided  that  correct  evalu- 
ation for  domestic  products  •  •  •  be  estab- 
lished and  that  effort  be  made  to  encourage 
the  use  of  domestic  products  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  Government  agencies,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  outflow  of  foreign  exchange 
through  unnecessary  imports  and  to  promote 
the  domestic  industries. 

Our  Nation,  with  its  similar  problems, 
must  be  equally  as  wise  and  recognize 


that  domestic  preference  is  in  the  Na- 
tion's best  interests. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  public  procurement  of  foreign  sup- 
plies and  services  should  be  held  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  My  daily  remarks 
will  prove  that  such  action  would  be  in 
step  with  the  practices  and  policies  of 
the  major  world  trading  countries.  Such 
action  would  also  be  compatible  with  our 
national  interests  regarding  balance  of 
payments,  gold  reserves,  employment, 
and  real  net  cost. 

I  produce  this  material  not  to  casti- 
gate or  condemn  our  foreign  friends,  but 
only  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  unorthodox 
as  well  as  idiotic  for  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  spend  public  funds  for  materials 
that,  if  supplied  by  domestic  producers, 
would  provide  employment  for  Ameri- 
cans, bring  taxes  into  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  In  the  midst  of  our 
current  make-work  programs,  how  can 
we  justify  buying  materials  from  alien 
sources  to  the  exclusion  of  U.S.  industry 
and  labor? 

The  one  justifiable  alternative  to  the 
policies  and  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments described  in  the  following  study 
is  for  our  own  Government  to  buy  from 
producers  and  suppliers  in  the  United 
States — not  as  a  retaliatory  move  but 
only  as  the  reasonable  answer  to  Amer- 
ica's unemployment  and  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

Introduction 

In  a  staff  study  on  the  "Foreign  Procure- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government" 
made  in  1963  (and  released  in  April  1964),' 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made 
the  following  statement  (at  page  24)  con- 
cerning the  foreign  procurement  policies  of 
other  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  : 

"G.  Foreign  Procurement  Policies  of  other 
OECD  Governments. 

"The  State  Department  has  obtained  re- 
ports from  United  States  embassies  on  the 
foreign  procurement  policies  of  all  OECD 
countries  which  indicate  that  a  majority 
of  them  do  not  have  legislation  covering 
foreign  procurement  by  government  agencies 
and  that  in  practice  procuring  agencies  have 
broad  administrative  discretion  in  all  phases 
of  procurement.  Also,  procurement  decisions 
are  not  infrequently  handled  on  the  basis 
of  unpublished  internal  administrative 
orders.  In  general,  it  appears  that  various 
practices  hamper  or  restrict  the  opportuni- 
ties of  foreign  firms  to  compete  for  govern- 
ment contracts. 

"Practices  which  limit  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  government  contracts  include 
such  things  as  little  or  no  advance  publicity 
regarding  planned  government  procurement; 
exclusive  preference  to  domestic  firms;  regu- 
lations which  preclude  foreign  bidding  on 
government  contracts;  cumbersome  adminis- 
trative or  excessive  bonding  requirements. 
In  some  cases  bids  are  open  to  foreign  firms 
only  when  domestic  sources  are  unable  to 
meet  specifications  or  supply  desired  prod- 
ucts; In  others,  bulk  supply  agreements  be- 
tween government  agencies  and  domestic 
suppliers  provide  for  selective  tender  from 
closed  lists  of  suppliers  and  confidential 
negotiations. 


'  Printed  in  Appendix  3  to  the  Transcript 
of  Hearings  Before  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunittee  of  Congress,  Apr.  16  and  21,  1964. 


"In  summary,  few  other  countries  have  de- 
fined their  'buy  national'  policies  as  publicly 
as  the  United  States,  but  widespread  admln- 
istr.itlve  discretion  generally  permits  them 
to  show  preference  for  domestic  firms.  Na- 
tional  procurement  policies  are  curreutly  un- 
der examination  in  the  OECD." 

The  results  which  are  reported  in  the  at- 
tached volumes  of  an  investigation  of  the 
statutes,  regulations,  policies,  and  practices 
of  selected  foreign  countries  providing  for 
preferences  for  domestic  materials  and  firms 
in  the  awarding  of  public  supply  and  public 
works  contracts  amply  support  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  only 
as  to  members  of  OECD.  but  also  as  to  al- 
mast  all  other  countries  covered  by  the  in- 
vestigation. Quite  obviously,  every  nation 
"favors  its  own." 

The  investigation  was  made  by  Joseph  W. 
Marlow,  associated  with  Messrs.  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore,  of  New  York,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  European  office  in  Paris  and 
Messrs.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  their  cor- 
respondents in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  variety  of  methods  was  employed  in 
making  the  investigation.  For  a  few  coun- 
tries (Belgium,  Italy,  Prance  and  Japan), 
attorneys  practicing  in  those  countries  were 
retained  to  make  an  Initial  investigation  and 
report,  for  all  countries,  desk  officers  in  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Washington,  D.C,  were  interviewed  and  cop- 
ies of  unclassified  foreign  service  dispatches 
and  airgrams  to  the  Department  of  State 
from  various  embassies  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries  were  obtained,  where 
pertinent  and  available.  In  some  cases  the 
embassies  were  c^lljfected  directly  To  the 
extent  available  in  the  United  States,  an  in- 
dependent review  was  made  of  statutes,  regu- 
lations, etc.,  in  the  original  languages  and 
translations  were  prepared  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones  which  were  not  originally  issued 
in  English.  Pertinent  published  secondary 
material  was  also  located  and  reviewed,  in- 
cluding treatises,  law  review  articles,  and  the 
like.  In  cases  of  ambiguity,  cross-checks 
were  made  of  several  sources  of  information. 

Caveat:  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore  have 
emphasized  that  statements  concerning  for- 
eign law  must  not  be  regarded  as  expressions 
of  opinion,  except  where  a  specific  reference 
is  made  that  attributes  such  statements  to 
counsel  authorized  to  practice  in  the  particu- 
lar country.  Moreover,  although  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  render  an  accurate  report, 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  matter  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  omlsEions  and  errone- 
ous Interpretations  as  well  as  of  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  in- 
vestigation was  made  which  could  entirely 
change  the  legal  position  in  a  particular 
country. 

NOTE    CONCERNING     INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  major  regional  economic  organiza- 
tions are  the  subject  of  separate  articles  in 
the  attached  volumes.  They  are  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  the  Benelux 
Economic  Union,  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market. 

Two  others — the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment (OECD) — will  be  described 
briefly.  Most  of  the  countries  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  attached  volumes  are 
members  of  both  GATT  and  OECD. 

THE   GENERAL    AGREEMENT    ON    TARIFFS   AND 
TRADE  (GATT) 

In  March  1965  GATT  had  66  "Contracting 
Parties",  of  which  26  of  the  most  important 
ones  are  dealt  with  in  the  attached  volumes. 

GATT  is  an  International  (multilateral) 
trade  agreement — encompassing  a  code  of 
rules  for  fair  trading  In  International  com- 
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„^-ce  While  It  has  no  irrevocable  en- 
forcement power  other  than  what  can  be 
nccompllshed  by  moral  suasion,  it  has  never- 
thPiess  helped  to  reduce  obstacles  to  trade, 
Dirticularly  in  the  tariff  area,  and  to  foster 
exoansion  of  world  trade.  GATT  is  "the 
„nlv  (existing)  international  Instrument 
which  lays  down  the  rules  for  trade  on  a 
worldwide  basis." 

Meetings    of    GATT    countries    provide    a 
forum  for  discussion  of  participants'  trade 
nroblems  and  for  submission  of  complaints 
arising  from  alleged  breaching  of  GATT  rules. 
GATT  resulted  from  the  determination  of 
the  Allies  in  World  War  II  to  remove  or  at 
least   to    reduce    the    depression-born    hin- 
drances to  world  trade— high  tariff  protec- 
tion quotas,  exchange  controls,  etc.— and  to 
seek'  to   establish    a    world    trading    system 
based  on  nondiscrimination,  with  the  goal  of 
achieving   fair,   full,   and   free   exchange   of 
"oods  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  it  was  hoped, 
hieher  standard  of  living  for  all.    In  October 
1947   23  of  the  nations  which  were  meeting 
to  negotiate  the  Initial  draft  for  the  charter 
of    the    International    Trade    Organization 
(ITO).  planned  as  one  of  the  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies,  conducted  tariff  nego- 
tiations among   themselves  and  formulated 
GATT.     GATT  was  Intended  to  be  a  stop- 
gap measure,  effective   only   until   the   ITO 
charter  was  ratified.    But  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  United   States  to   Jom 
ITO  resulted  in  its  demise  so  that  GATT  re- 
mained as  the  only  continuing  instrument 
for  International  trade  negotiations  and  co- 
operation. 

As  formulated  In  1947,  GATT's  objectives 
are  to  help  raise  standards  of  living;  to  en- 
sure full  employment;  to  develop  full  use  of 
the  world's  resources;  to  expand  production 
and  exchange  of  goods;  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomicdevelopment. 

More  recently,  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  expansion  of  trade,  the  resolving  of  the 
trade  problems  of  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries, the  removal  of  barriers  to  trade,  and 
wider  access  to  world  markets. 

In  pursuit  of  those  broad  objectives,  GATT 
is  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  Trade  should  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  nondiscrimination.  All  contracting  par- 
ties are  bound  by  the  most-favored-natlon 
clause  in  the  application  of  Import  and  ex- 
port duties  and  charges  and  In  their  admin- 
istration, subject  to  the  right  to  form  free 
trade  areas  and  customs  unions. 

2.  Any  protection  afforded  to  domestic  In- 
dustries should  be  through  customs  tariffs 
only  and  not  by  use  of  commercial  restric- 
tions, such  as  import  quotas,  licensing  re- 
quirements, or  other  controls  of  a  quantita- 
tive nature. 

3.  The  concept  of  consultation  should  be 
pursued  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion 
of  members'  trade  problems  and  complaints, 
aimed  at  avoiding  damage  to  trading  inter- 
ests of  contracting  parties. 

4.  Tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade 
should  be  negotiable. 

Essentially  a  trade  agreement,  GATT  pro- 
vides for  none  of  the  trappings  of  a  formal 
organization.  The  work  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  when  not  In  session,  is  performed  by 
a  Council  of  Representatives  (consisting  of 
delegates  of  countries  maintaining  perma- 
nent GATT  missions  In  Geneva),  by  groups 
of  experts,  and  by  working  parties  and 
committees,  with  the  administrative  assist- 
ance and  collaboration  of  a  small  Secretariat. 
Aside  from  the  regular  semiannual  meetings, 
major  tariff  negotiating  conferences  are  held 
as  and  when  a  majority  of  the  membership 
deems  them  desirable.  What  may  well  be  the 
most  important  conference  (the  so-called 
"Kennedy  Round")  began  In  May  1964. 

The  agreement  embraces  a  total  of  35  ar- 
ticles. The  first  two  deal  specifically  with 
tariffs.  Article  I  states  the  most-favored- 
natlon  obligation.  I.e.,  that  tariff  concessions 
Offered  to  any  one  nation,  either  in  or  out- 


side of  GATT,  must  be  extended  to  all  GATT 
members.  Article  n  Incorporates  the  con- 
cessions (mainly  reductions  or  bindings  of 
import  duties)  set  forth  In  the  schedules 
annexed  to  the  agreement.  The  schedules 
resulting  from  the  original  negotiations  In 
1947  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  Include 
an  estimated  60,000  Items  covering  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
world.  Article  III  contains  rules  relating  to 
the  application  of  Internal  taxes  and  regu- 
lations which  are  designed  to  ensure  that 
Imported  goods  will  be  treated  equally  with 
domestic  products.  Paragraph  8(a)  of  Ar- 
ticle III  contains  an  exception  to  the  national 
treatment  rules  of  that  article  which  Is  of 
major  importance  In  the  field  of  public  pro- 
curement. Paragraph  8(a)  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"8.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
not  apply  to  laws,  regulations  or  require- 
ments governing  the  procurement  by  govern- 
mental agencies  of  products  purchased  for 
governmental  purposes  and  not  with  a  view 
to  commercial  resale  or  with  a  view  to  use 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commercial 

Articles  IV  to  X  are  the  technical  articles, 
providing  a  set  of  rules  and  principles  ap- 
plicable to  transit  trade,  to  antidumping 
(Art.  VI),  to  customs  valuation,  to  customs 
formalities  and  to  marks  of  origin.  Article 
XI  prohibits  quantitative  restrictions  on  im- 
ports and  exports.  Articles  XII  through 
XV  qualify  that  rule  where  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate countries  with  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  Subsequent  articles  deal 
with  state  trading,  subsidies,  economic  de- 
velopment, opportunities  for  joint  discus- 
sion and  settlement  of  differences  arising  out 
of  the  application  of  the  agreement. 

ORGANIZATION   FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT   (OECD) 

In  March  1965  OECD  had  21  members,  all 
of  which  were  located  in  Europe,  except 
Canada,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  All 
its  members  except  Iceland  and  the  United 
States  are  dealt  with  In  the  attached  vol- 
umes. ,.    .  ,. 

OECD  is  an  organization  established  by  a 
convention  ratified  by  18  Western  European 
countries,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which  formally -took  effect  on  September  30, 
1961.  (Japan  joined  in  May  1964.)  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  achieve  maximum  economic  co- 
operation among  its  members  so  as  to  foster 
and  further  their  sound  economic  develop- 
ment partnered  with  financial  stability,  and, 
thus,  to  contribute  to  the  economic  well-be- 
ing of  nonmembers  as  well. 

Although  OECD  does  not  develop  or  admin- 
ister trade  rules  or  conduct  tariff  negotia- 
tions, one  of  its  primary  purposes  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a 
multilateral  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  International  obligations.  It 
provides  a  forum  for  discussion  of  the  activi- 
ties, objectives  and  problems  of  members  In 
the  broad  economic  sphere. 

OECD  is  the  successor  organization  to  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration (OEEC),  which  was  created  in  the 
early  postwar  years  (1948)  to  administer  the 
U.S.  Government's  Marshall  plan  aid  program 
and  to  restore  economic  viability  to  war-rav- 
aged Europe.  Although  those  tasks  were  suc- 
cessfully completed  by  the  OEEC,  the  need  for 
continued  International  economic  coopera- 
tion remained.  Because  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  world  and  the  In- 
creasing Interdependence  of  the  Industrial- 
ized nations,  however.  Western  leaders 
deemed  it  advisable  to  create  a  new  organiza- 
tion for  international  cooperation,  with 
greater  breadth  of  Interest  and  membership. 
The  member  countries  have  agreed  to  pro- 
mote the  efficient  use  and  development  of 
their  economic  resources;  to  encourage  re- 
search; to  promote  vocational  training;  to 
purstie  policies  designed  to  achieve  economic 


growth  and  internal  and  external  financial 
stability;  to  pursue  efforts  to  reduce  or  abol- 
ish obsUcles  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  and  current  payments;  to  extend  the 
liberalization  of  capital  movements  and  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
member  and  non-member  countries. 

OECD  has  three  broad  major  assignments — 
the  coordination  of  the  economic  policies  of 
its  members,  the  extension  of  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries,  and  consideration  of  trade  and 
payments  problems.  More  specialized  assign- 
ments cover  a  wide  range  of  economic  activ- 
ity. Including  agriculture,  industry  and  en- 
ergy, science,  technology  and  productivity. 

The  Convention  has  21  articles,  as  well  as 
several  special  protocols,  which  generally 
cover  the  alms  and  responsibilities  of  the 
members.  Including  the  provision  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  OECD 
tasks,  consultation  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  carrying  out  of  studies  and  the  partici- 
pation In  agreed  upon  projects,  close  co- 
operation and,  where  necessary,  coordinated 
action.  Article  5  specifically  outlines  the 
powers  of  the  Organization:  it  may  make 
decisions  which,  with  provided  exceptions, 
shall  be  binding  on  members;  make  recom- 
mendations to  members  and  enter  Into 
agreements  with  members,  nonmembers,  and 
international  organizations.  Article  6  re- 
quires that  all  decisions,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
members,  who  have  one  vote  each.  The  re- 
maining articles  are  organizational  or  ad- 
ministrative in  purpose. 

The  Council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  member  states.  Is  the  supreme  body  of 
OECD,  making  all  general  and  administrative 
decisions  for  the  OECD. 

The  Executive  Committee,  with  10  mem- 
bers chosen  annually  by  the  CouncU,  acts 
only  on  authority  of  the  Council.  General 
policy  questions  on  progress  of  work  of  OECD 
are  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee 
before  submission  to  the  Council.  The  Sec- 
retariat, which  is  staffed  by  International 
civil  servants  headed  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, exercises  all  the  functions  necessary  for 
administration  of  the  Organization  assigned 
to  It. 

The  basic  work  of  OECD  Is  carried  on  by 
numerous  committees  and  special  commit- 
tees to  which  member  governments  appoint 
representatives.  There  are  committees  work- 
ing in  the  areas  of  Economic  Affairs;  Devel- 
opment Assistance;  Trade,  Payments  and  Re- 
lated Activities;  Agriculture  and  Fisheries; 
Scientific  Affairs;  Industry  and  Energy;  and 
Manpower  and  Social  Affairs. 

In  1963  the  Trade  Committee,  in  connection 
with  Its  investigation  of  administrative  and 
technical  regulations  which  hamper  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  initiated  an  inquiry  on 
regulations  regulating  the  awarding  of  pub- 
lic contracts  by  OECD  members. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Benelux :  Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
bourg Economic  Union. 

C ACM :  Central  American  Common  Market. 

EEC:  European  Economic  Community. 

EFTA:  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

Euratom:  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity. 

GATT:  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

LAFTA:  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. 

OECD:  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development. 

Stat.:  United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

UNTS:  United  Nations  Treaty  Series  (pub- 
lished by  the  United  Nations) . 

UST:  United  States  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational Agreements  (published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State). 

EtTROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMTTNTTT 

The  actions  which  have  thus  far  been 
taken,  wid  which  are  proposed  to  Ue  toKen, 
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to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (often  referred  to  as  the 
Common  Market)  offer  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  existence  in  tlie  Member  States  of  leg- 
islative, regulatory  and  administrative  provi- 
sions, policies  and  practices  which  exclude 
foreigners  from  participation  in  public  con- 
tracts or  discriminate  against  their  partici- 
pation and  the  use  of  foreign  products  and 
materials.  As  those  discriminations  are  pro- 
gressively eliminated  within  the  Commu- 
nity, United  States  firms  and  products  will 
suffer  increasing  disadvantages  vis-a-vis 
materials  and  companies  of  the  Member 
States  in  competition  for  public  contracts 
of  the  Member  States. 

The  Comrifjunity  was  established  by  the 
Treatv  of  Rome  of  March  27.  1957  (298 
UNTS  11  (1958)),  which  took  effect  on 
January  1.  1958.  The  Member  States  are 
Belgium.  France,  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public, Italy,  Lu.xembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  objectives  of  the  Community  are  to 
establish  a  common  market  and  to  bring  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Member  States 
progressively  into  harmony  during  a  transi- 
tional period  ranging  from  12  to  15  years 
beginning  January  1.  1958.  The  most  sig- 
nificant measures  designed  to  achieve  those 
objectives  are:  (1)  the  elimination  of  cus- 
toms duties  and  quantitative  restrictions: 
(2)  the  establishment  of  a  common  tariff 
and  a  common  commercial  policy;  (3)  the 
establishment  of  free  movement  of  persons, 
services  and  capital:  (4)  the  inauguration  of 
common  agricultural  and  transport  policies: 
(5)  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  fair 
competition:  (6)  the  taking  of  measures  to 
coordinate  economic  policy  and  adjust  bal- 
ance of  payments:  (7)  the  creation  of  a  So- 
cial Fund  and  a  European  Investment  Bank: 
and  (8)  the  association  of  overseas  countries 
and  territories  related  to  certain  Member 
States. 

The  Community  operates  through  four 
principal  organs.  The  Council  has  one  rep- 
resentative appointed  by  each  Member  State. 
It  coordinates  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Member  States,  formulates  general  policy  for 
guidance  of  the  Commission  and  exercises 
final  decisionmaking  powers.  The  Commis- 
sion has  nine  members  appointed  by  common 
agreement  of  the  Member  States.  Its  mem- 
bers are  responsible  to  the  Community  rather 
than  to  their  appointing  governments.  It 
executes  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  decides 
technical  questions  of  Treaty  application, 
advises  the  Council  on  basic  issues  and  ex- 
ercises powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  Council. 
The  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  seven  judges 
appointed  by  the  Member  States.  It  serves 
as  the  common  court  for  the  Community, 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
(ECSC)  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  (Euratom).  It  concerns  itself 
with  the  legal  problems  arising  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  respective  treaties  in- 
volved. The  European  Parliament  or  As- 
sembly consists  of  142  representatives  who 
are  elected  by  and  from  legislatures  of  the 
Member  States  and  Is  also  common  to  the 
Community  and  the  ECSC  and  Euratom.  Its 
functions  are  largely  limited  to  those  of  re- 
view and  debate,  but  it  is  armed  with  powers 
of  censure  and  must  be  consulted  by  the 
Council,  before  taking  an  official  act,  in  most 
cases  where  there  is  interference  with  na- 
tional legislation.  Also  of  importance  is  the 
Economic  and  Social  Committee,  composed 
of  101  private  persons  representative  of  all 
sectors  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
Community.  The  Council  must  consult  it  in 
cases  which  entail  acts  of  special  economic 
and  social  significance,  Including  the  taking 
of  action  in  the  field  of  right  of  establish- 
ment. 

The  Treaty  of  Rome  is  a  complex  and 
lengthy  document  composed  of  six  parts  and 
numerous  annexes,  conventions,  protocols 
and  declarations.    The  Treaty  is  silent  on 


the  subject  of  public  contracts  and  public 
works,  except  for  a  reference  In  article  132 
relating  to  association  with  overseas  coun- 
tries and  territories.  Nevertheless,  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  which  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  applied  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  that  field. 

The  most  Important  are  those  contained 
In  chapter  2  of  title  III  (sec.  52-58)  relating 
to  the  right  of  establishment  and  in  chapter 
3  of  that  title  (sec.  59-66)  relating  to  serv- 
ices. Of  lesser  importance  are  the  pro- 
visions of  articles  30-37  relating  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  quantitative  restrictions  and  the 
general  prohibition  of  discrimination  con- 
tained in  article  7.  The  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 100  for  the  approximation  of  the  legal 
and  administrative  provisions  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  are  not  of  immediate,  but  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  future,  importance, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  public  supply 
contracts.  Also  of  importance  are  the  pro- 
visions of  part  4  (arts.  131-136)  relating  to 
the  association  with  the  Community  of  the 
non-European  countries  and  territories 
which  had  special  relations  with  Belgium, 
France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  those  of  article  237  relating  to  member- 
ship in  the  Community  by  other  European 
countries  and  article  238  relating  to  as- 
sociation with  the  Community  of  third 
countries,  unions  of  states  or  International 
organizations. 

Copies  of  an  unofficial  English  translation 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
are  attached  hereto  as  schedule  A. 

Under  article  52.  paragraph  1.  sentence  1, 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  establishment  are 
to  be  gradually  abolished  during  the  transi- 
tional period.  The  right  to  freedom  of  es- 
tablishment is  defined  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  that  article  to  mean  the  privilege 
to  start  and  conduct  non-wage-earning  ac- 
tivities, which  include  any  Independent  ac- 
tivity aimed  at  the  production  of  income. 
In  order  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  activity 
under  chapter  2,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  particular  person  to  go  into  the 
Member  State  in  which  the  activity  is  to  be 
conducted  and  to  create  his  economic  center 
there.  A  far-reaching  exception  from  this 
principle,  which  is  of  special  importance  for 
companies,  is  provided  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  article  52.  paragraph  1.  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  other  Member  States  of  agencies, 
branch  establishments  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
of  article  54.  the  Council  of  the  Community 
issued  on  December  18.  1961,  a  General  Pro- 
gram for  the  Abolition  of  Restrictions  on  the 
Freedom  of  Establishment  (Journal  Ofliciel 
of  the  European  Communities,  January  15, 
1962.  p.  36  et  seq. ) .  The  General  P.ogram 
lays  down  the  order  of  priority  in  which  dis- 
crimination Is  to  be  abolished  for  the  various 
areas  of  activity.  Under  title  I  of  the  pro- 
gram, its  beneficiaries  are: 

( 1 )  Physical  persons,  provided  they  are 
nationals  of  the  Member  States  or  of  the 
overseas  countries  and  territories:  and 

(2)  Firms  or  companies  established  under 
the  laws  of  the  Member  States  or  of  the  over- 
seas countries  and  territories  whose  reg- 
istered office,  central  administration,  or  place 
of  business,  is  located  in  the  Community  or 
in  one  of  the  overseas  countries  or  territories. 

Where  a  company  has  only  its  registered 
office  within  the  Community,  it  must  show 
that  it  has  an  actual  and  continuous  link 
with  the  economy  of  a  Member  State  (or 
overseas  country  or  territory).  Such  link 
may  not,  however,  be  conditioned  on  na- 
tionality, that  is,  no  nationality  requirement 
may  be  Imposed  on  managers,  partners  or 
shareholders  so  as  to  defeat  the  application 
of  the  test.  The  present  position  as  to  over- 
seas countries  and  territories  Is  discussed 
Infra  in  the  section  on  association  and  addi- 
tional memljership. 


The  provisions  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
program  with  regard  to  public  contracts  are 
as  follows  (unofficial  translation  from  French 
by  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc.) : 

Title  III 

"Subject  to  the  exceptions  or  special 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Treaty,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of: 

"Article  55,  pertaining  to  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  exercise  of  public  authority  In  a 
Member  State, 

"Article  56,  pertaining  to  provisions  cover- 
ing special  treatment  for  foreign  nationals 
and  justified  by  reasons  of  public  order, 
public  security  or  public  health, 
the  restrictions  to  be  lifted  according  to  the 
timetable  provided  for  in  title  IV  are  as 
follows: 

"A.  Any  prohibition  on  or  Impairment  of 
the  non-wage-earning  activities  of  nationals 
of  other  Member  States,  consisting  in  differ- 
ential treatment  based  on  nationality  as 
provided  under  a  legislative,  regulatory  or 
administrative  provision  of  a  Member  State 
or  resulting  from  the  application  of  such  a 
provision  or  of  administrative  practices. 

"Among  such  restrictive  provisions  and 
practices  are  particularly  those  which,  with 
regard  to  foreigners  only: 

"The  same  applies  to  provisions  and  prac- 
tices which,  solely  with  respect  to  foreigners, 
exclude,  limit  or  make  subject  to  certain 
conditions  the  ability  to  exercise  the  rights 
normally  attached  to  a  non-wage-earning 
activity  and,  in  particular,  the  opportunity: 

"(b)  To  tender  bids  or  to  participate  as  co- 
contractor  or  sub-contractor  In  public  con- 
tracts or  contracts  with  other  public  bodies. 

•  •  *  •  * 

to  the  extent  that  the  professional  activi- 
ties of  the  party  concerned  require  the  exer- 
cise of  such  opportunity. 

"Finally,  the  provisions  and  practices  men- 
tioned also  include  those  which  limit  or  im- 
pair the  admission  of  the  personnel  of  the 
principal  establishment,  located  In  one  Mem- 
ber State,  into  the  managing  or  supervisory 
bodies  of  the  agencies,  branches  or  subsidi- 
aries opened  in  another  Member  State. 

"B.  The  conditions  to  which  a  legislative, 
regulatory  or  administrative  provision,  or  an 
administrative  practice,  subjects  the  access 
to  or  exercise  of  a  non-wage-earning  activity 
and  which,  although  applicable  regardless  of 
nationality,  impair  the  access  to  or  exercise 
of  such  activity  by  foreigners  either  exclu- 
sively or  principally." 

Title  IV 

"For  the  purpose  of  the  effective  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  estab- 
lishment, the  following  time-table  shall  be 
adopted : 

"A.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year  of  the  second  stage  [December  31,  1963] 
of  the  transitional  period  as  regards  the  ac- 
tivities listed  in  Annex  I  [which  Include 
most  manufacturing  activities  |,  subject  to 
paragraph  B; 

"B.  By  December  31,  1963,  as  regards  the 
activities  mentioned  under  item  400.  'Con- 
struction,' of  Annex  I,  carried  out  in  the 
form  of  participation  in  ptiblic  works  con- 
tracts. 

"However,  with  respect  to  the  character- 
istics and  requirements  peculiar  to  this  sec- 
tor, and  in  order  to  ensure  a  gradual  and 
balanced  abolition  of  restrictions,  together 
with  the  measures  desirable  for  coordinating 
methods  of  procedure: 

"1.  The  awarding  of  public  works  contracts 
by  a  State,  its  territorial  subdivisions  such 
as  Lander,  regions,  provinces,  departments, 
communes  and  other  bodies  under  public  law 
to  be  determined,  to  nationals  and  compa- 
nies of  the  other  Member  States  through 
their  agencies  or  branches  established  in 
such  State,  may  be  suspended  in  this  State 
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of  the  time  when  the  number  of  public 
works  contracts  awarded  in  such  State  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  other  Member 
Urates  exceeds  the  quota  referred  to  in  title 
V  paragraph  C(e) .  1(a)  of  the  general  pro- 
jn^m  relating  to  services.  ,         v,„ 

"2  As  regards  the  awardmg  of  public 
oTorks  contracts  to  these  agencies  and 
branches  by  bodies  under  public  law  which, 
nn  December  31,  1963,  shall  not  have  been 
included  among  those  mentioned  in  the  first 
naraeraph,  the  elimination  of  restrictions 
^aU  take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the 
transitional  period."  ^     .*.  ^ 

In  March  1964  the  Commission  submitted 
to  the  Council  a  proposal  for  modification 
in  several  respects,  particularly  as  to  effec- 
tive dates,  of  the  General  Program  on  Estab- 
lishment as  well  as  the  General  Program  on 
Services  referred  to  infra  (hereinafter  some- 
times  referred  to  as  the  general  programs 
modification  proposal ) .  The  text  of  the  pro- 
nosal  was  published  in  the  January  29,  1965, 
issue  of  the  Journal  Officiel  of  the  European 
Communities.  The  Proposal  was  submitted 
bv  the  Council  to  the  European  Parliament 
and  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee 
as  well  as  to  the  Member  States  for  advice 
and  approval.  In  February  1965  It  still  had 
not  taken  effect. 

The  General  Programs  Modification  Pro- 
posal would  change  the  date  in  the  third  line 
of  subparagraph  2  of  paragraph  B  of  title  IV 
from  December  31,  1963,  to  January  1,  1965, 
.HUd  would  add  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs 3  and  4  following  subp  iragraph  2 : 

"3  The  liberalization  by  steps  provided  for 
works  contracts  applies  to  the  works  con- 
tracts of  establishments  which,  regardless  of 
ihelr  legal  nature,  operate  the  national  rail- 
ways in  the  six  Member  States. 

"4.  The  regulations  concerning  the  award- 
ing of  public  works  contracts  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  allocation  of  works  conces- 
sions." 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  2  and  the 
above-quoted  provisions  of  the  General  Pro- 
gram on  Establishment,  to  the  extent  that 
a  national  of  a  Member  State  has  established 
himself  in  another  Member  State  or  has  es- 
tablished an  agency,  branch  establishment 
or  subsidiary  company  in  such  State,  his 
right  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  a  na- 
tional of  that  State  includes  the  right  to 
make  applications  for  contracts  to  all  au- 
thorities and  public  corporate  bodies  just 
like  a  national  of  that  State  and  to  be 
awarded  such  contracts  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  such  a  national.  In  that  regard,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  contracts 
pertain  to  goods  or  services.  There  are,  how- 
ever, special  provisions  for  the  building  and 
construction  Industry  which  are  discussed 
below. 

Chapter  3  of  the  Treaty  relating  to  services 
IS  of  importance,  and  then  only  of  limited 
importance.  If  there  Is  no  "establishment"  by 
a  national  of  one  Member  State  In  another 
Member  State.  Under  article  59,  "services" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  are  in- 
volved if  a  person  residing  in  one  Member 
State  furnishes  services  of  any  of  the  types 
specified  <.n  article  60  to  a  recipient  of  such 
services  who  lives  in  another  Member  State. 
Borderline  problems  vls-a-vis  chapter  2  arise 
only  if  the  person  rendering  the  services  goes 
temporarily  into  the  country  of  the  recipient 
in  order  to  furnish  those  services,  as  article 
60,  paragraph  3.  expressly  contemplates.  To 
the  extent  that  an  overlapping  with  chapter 
2  results,  the  latter  takes  precedence  under 
article  60,   paragraph    1. 

On  December  18,  1961,  the  Council  of  the 
Community,  pursuant  to  article  63,  para- 
graph 1,  also  issued  a  General  Program  for 
the  Abolition  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free 
Provision  of  Services  (Journal  Officiel  of  the 
European  Communities,  January  15,  1962,  p. 
32  et  seq.).  Title  I  thereof  provides  for  the 
same  application  as  the  General  Program  on 
Establishment  (except  for  the  overseas  coun- 


tries and  territories).  Title  III  of  the  Pro- 
gram on  Services  provides  as  follows  with 
regard  to  public  contracts  (unofficial  trans- 
lation from  French  by  Commerce  Clearing 
House,  Inc.)  : 

"Subject  to  the  exceptions  or  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  and  specifically  to: 

"Article  55,  dealing  with  activities  in  a 
Member  State  relating  to  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lic authority; 

"Article  56,  dealing  with  the  provisions  for 
special  treatment  for  foreign  nationals,  jus- 
tified by  reasons  of  public  order,  public  se- 
curity and  public  health; 

"Article  61,  dealing  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  services,  in  matters  of  transport, 
which  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
title  relating  to  transport; 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  free  movement 
of  goods,  capital  and  persons  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  systems  of  taxation; 
those  restrictions  to  be  lifted  according  to 
the  schedule  provided  In  Title  V,  whether 
they  affect  the  offerer,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  the  recipient  or  through  the 
service,  are  as  follows: 

"A.  Any  prohibition  on  or  any  impairment 
of  the  non-wage-earning  activities  of  the 
offeror,  consisting  In  a  treatment  differen- 
tiating on  a  basis  of  nationality  as  provided 
by  a  legislative,  regulatory  or  administrative 
provision  of  a  Member  State  or  resulting 
from  the  application  of  such  a  provision  or 
of  administrative  practices. 

"Among  such  restrictive  provisions  and 
practices  are  particularly  those  which,  with 
regard  to  foreigners  only : 

"The  same  applies  to  provisions  and  prac- 
tices which,  solely  with  respect  to  foreign- 
ers, exclude,  limit  or  make  subject  to  condi- 
tions the  ability  to  exercise  the  rights  norm- 
ally attached  to  the  provision  of  services  and, 
in  particular,  the  opportunity: 

...»  *  »  • 

"(b)  To  tender  bids  or  to  participate  as  a 
co-contractor  or  sub-contractor  on  public 
contracts  or  contracts  with  other  bodies  un- 
der public  law, 

..*  •  *  »  • 

to  the  extent  that  the  professional  activities 
of  the  party  concerned  require  the  exercise  of 
such  opportunity. 

"Furthermore,  the  conditions  to  which  a 
legislative,  regulatory  or  administrative  pro- 
vision or  an  administrative  practice  subjects 
the  provision  of  services  and  which,  although 
applicable  regardless  of  nationality,  Impair 
the  provision  of  these  services  by  foreigners 
either  exclusively  or  principally,  also  consti- 
tute restrictions." 

Title  V  of  the  General  Program  on  Services, 
which  contains  the  timetable  for  the  aboli 
tion  of  restrictions,  contains  the  following 
special  provision  with  regard  to  public  works 
contracts  (unofficial  translation  from 
French)  : 

"For  purposes  of  the  effective  elimination 
of  restrictions  on  the  free  provision  of  serv- 
ices, the  following  time-table  shall  be 
adopted : 

..,  *  «  *  • 

"C.  Other  restrictions:  The  other  restric- 
tions on  the  free  provision  of  services,  de- 
fined in  title  III  [which  include  those  de- 
fined in  paragraph  A  of  title  III)  shall  be 
eliminated  at  the  latest  at  the  time  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  time-table  provided  for 
establishment.  However,  the  elimination  of 
restrictions  shall  take  place: 

..*  *  *  *  • 

"(e)  As  regards  public  works  contracts : 
"1.  When  the  provision  of  services  is  car- 
ried out  with  the  participation  of  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Member  States  in 
the  public  works  contracts  of  a  State,  or  its 
territorial  subdivisions  such  as  Lander,  re- 
gions, provinces,  departments,  communes 
and  other  public  bodies  to  be  determined, 


by  December  31,  1963,  under  the  following 
conditions,  in  order  to  take  into  account  the 
characteristics  and  requirements  peculiar  to 
this  sector  and  to  ensure  a  gradual  and  bal- 
anced abolition  of  restrictions,  together  with 
the  desirable  measures  for  coordinating 
methods  of  procedure : 

"(a)  When  the  number  of  public  works 
contracts  awarded  in  one  Member  State  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  Mem- 
ber States  by  such  State,  its  territorial  sub- 
divisions or  the  other  public  bodies  deter- 
mined as  stated  above  exceeds  a  certain 
quota,  such  State  may  suspend  until  the  end 
of  the  current  year  the  awarding  of  such 
contracts  to  these  nationals  and  companies. 
"This  quota  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  certain  percentage,  equal  in  prin- 
ciple for  all  Member  States  and  increasing 
every  two  years,  from  December  31,  1963,  to 
December  31,  1969,  to  the  average  of  the 
amounts  of  public  works  contracts  awarded 
during  the  two  preceding  years. 

"Furthermore,  except  for  justified  excep- 
tions, the  amount  of  work  contracts  which 
nationals  and  companies  of  one  State,  estab- 
lished in  such  State,  obtain  in  the  other 
Member  States  shall  be  taken  Into  account. 
"(b)  Public  works  contracts  awarded  In 
one  State  to  nationals  and  companies  of  oth- 
er Member  States  are  understood  to  mean: 
contracts  awarded  directly  to  these  nationals 
and  companies  established  in  the  other  Mem- 
ber States;  and  contracts  awarded  to  these 
nationals  and  companies  through  their  agen- 
cies or  branches  established  in  such  State. 

"Each  Member  State  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  determine  and  publicize  period- 
ically the  amount  of  public  works  contracts 
awarded  to  nationals  and  companies  of  the 
other  Member  States. 

"2.  When  the  services  are  supplied  in  the 
form  of  participation  in  public  works  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  public  bodies  which, 
on  December  31,  1963,  have  not  been  included 
among  those  mentioned  in  the  first  subpara- 
graph of  paragraph  1.  before  the  expiration 
of  the  transitional  period." 

The  above-quoted  special  provision  for  a 
gradual  transition  was  made  because  some 
Member  States  feared  that  an  immediate 
elimination  of  discrimination  might  entail 
difficulties  for  their  building  and  construc- 
tion Industries. 

The  General  Programs  Modification  Pro- 
posal referred  to  supra,  page  8,  would  effect 
the  following  changes  In  the  above-quoted 
provision  of  title  V  of  the  General  Program 
on  Services: 

( 1 )  The  date  of  December  31,  1963,  in  para- 
graph C.(e)l.  would  be  changed  to  Janu- 
ary  1,  1965. 

(2)  The  wording  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  clause  (a)  In  (e)l  would  be  changed  to 
read  as  follows: 

"This  quota  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage.  This  percentage  must 
in  principle  be  the  same  for  all  Member 
States.  It  is  fixed  for  the  first  time  for  the 
year  1965  and  increases  each  two  years  from 
January  1,  1966,  to  December  1,   1969." 

(3)  The  date  of  December  31,  1963.  in  para- 
graph (e)2.  would  be  changed  to  January  1, 
1965.  and  the  following  would  be  added  as 
(e)3  and  (e)4: 

"3.  The  liberalization  by  steps  provided 
for  works  contracts  applies  to  the  works  con- 
tracts of  establishments  which,  regardless 
of  their  legal  nature,  operate  the  national 
railways  In  the  six  Member  States. 

"4.  The  regulations  concerning  the  award- 
ing of  public  works  contracts  are  also  appli- 
cable to  the  allocation  of  works  concessions." 

The  general  programs  do  not  in  themselves 
have  a  binding  effect  for  the  elimination  of 
restrictions.  The  elimination  must  be  initi- 
ated by  directives  issued  on  proposal  of  the 
Commission  by  the  Council  (after  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  European  Parliament  and 
the  Economic  and  Sociai  Committee).    It 
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was  not  until  March  1964  that  the  Commis- 
sion forwarded  to  the  Council  a  draft  of  a 
first  directive  on  tenders  for,  and  execution 
of,  public  building  work.  A  copy  of  an  un- 
official translation  from  German  of  such 
draft  directive  is  attached  hereto  as  Sched- 
ule B.  The  Press  Release  (dated  March  12, 
1964)  of  the  Commission  with  regard  there- 
to is  as  follows  (CCH  Common  Market  Re- 
porter, par.  9129) : 

"In  pursuance  of  the  General  Programs  on 
Freedom  of  Establishment  and  Freedom  to 
Supply  Services,  the  Executive  Commission 
of  the  Common  Market  has  forwarded  to  the 
Council  the  draft  of  a  first  directive  on 
tenders  for,  and  execution  of,  building  work 
for  the  State,  local  authorities  and  public 
corporations. 

"Under  this  draft  directive  each  Member 
State  will  in  certain  circumstances  abolish 
as  of  January  1,  1965,  restrictions  on  the 
undertaking  of  such  work  by  firms  from 
other  Member  States. 

"Work  carried  out  for  railway  boards,  how- 
ever constituted,  will  be  considered  for  this 
purpose  as  goverrunent  work. 

"Although  there  will  in  future  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  nationals  of  other  Mem- 
ber States,  the  awarding  of  public  contracts 
to  such  nationals  may  be  suspended  when  a 
certain  quota  has  been  filled.  The  first 
quota  will  run  from  January  1,  1965,  and  the 
last  will  expire  on  December  31,  1969. 

"The  quota  system  will  apply  to  public 
works  contracts  as  a  whole  and  also  to  two 
categories:  those  costing  up  to  $600,000  and 
those  costing  more  than  this  sum. 

"In  each  case  the  Member  States  will  fix 
the  1965  quota  by  applying  a  factor  of  15 
percent  to  the  average  annual  value  of  public 
works  contracts  awarded  between  January  1. 
1963.  and  December  31,  1964.  Each  State 
will  be  able  to  suspend  the  award  of  such 
contracts  when  their  total  amount  is  in 
excess  of  the  general  quota  or  when  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  partial  quotas  referred 
to  above  is  attained.  However,  suspension 
may  be  applied  only  when  the  amount  of  the 
public  contracts  which  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  a  Member  State  have  obtained 
since  January  1  in  other  Member  States  is 
not  more  than  h^f  the  quota  fixed  for  each 
of  the  three  cases. 

"The  draft  directive  contains  a  further 
safeguard  clause  applicable  only  to  contracts 
above  $600,000.  Under  this  clause  each  Mem- 
ber State  may  suspend,  until  the  end  of  the 
current  year  at  the  latest,  the  award  of  pub- 
lic works  contracts  in  excess  of  $600,000  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  other  Member 
States  when  the  amount  of  such  contracts 
awarded  to  these  nationals  and  companies 
reaches  twice  the  quota  fixed  annually  in  re- 
lation to  the  contracts  above  $600,000. 

"The  draft  directive  also  provides  that  the 
Member  States  shall  send  to  the  Commis- 
sion certain  information,  within  specified 
time  limits,  so  that  the  liberalization  of 
tenders  for  public  works  contracts  may  be 
put  into  effect. 

'The  Commission  will  be  assisted  by  an 
advisory  committee  in  dealing  with  any 
problems  or  disputes  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Member 
States." 

A  second  proposed  draft  directive  on  public 
works  contracts  was  announced  by  the  Com- 
mission in  July  1964.  Its  object  is  to  co- 
ordinate procedures  for  the  awarding  of 
public  works  contracts  in  the  Member  States. 
A  copy  of  an  unofficial  translation  from 
German  of  such  draft  directive  -s  attached 
hereto  as  Schedule  C.  The  "Information 
Memo"  (No.  P-48, 64  dated  July  1964)  of 
the  Official  Spokesman  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  thereto  is  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  has  prepared  a  second 
proposed  directive  on  public  contracts.  Its 
object  is  to  coordinate  procedures  for  the 
award  of  public  works  contracts  in  the  Mem- 
ber States,  and  It  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 


Directorate-General  for  Competition  in  col- 
laboration with  Government  experts  In  pur- 
suance of  Article  100  of  the  treaty.  Under 
this  article  the  Council,  acting  by  means  of 
a  unanimous  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  to  issue  directives  for  the  approx- 
imation of  such  legislative  and  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  Member  States  as  have 
a  direct  Incidence  on  the  establishment  or 
functioning  of  the  Common  Market. 

"The  draft  of  the  directive  was  put  before 
the  Council  on  16  March  1964.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  directive,  as  of  the  earlier  one,  is 
to  liberalize  public  works  contracts. 

"One  class  of  restrictions  at  present  In 
force  consists  of  laws,  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  in  the  Member  States 
which  wholly  or  partly  exclude  persons  In 
other  Member  States  from  tendering  for  or 
executing  such  contracts.  The  first  directive 
proposed  by  the  Commission  is  aimed  at 
abolishing   these    provisions   and    practices. 

"The  second  type  of  restriction  results  from 
the  differences  between  the  procedures  for 
the  award  of  public  works  contracts  in  the 
various  Member  States.  Hence,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Programmes  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  freedom  of  estab- 
lishment and  freedom  to  supply  services,  the 
second  proposed  directive  lays  down  co- 
ordination measures  intended  to  ensure  that 
calls  for  tenders  in  this  field  are  given  pub- 
licity in  all  Community  countries,  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  in  technical  speci- 
fications, and  that  objective  criteria  shall  be 
applied  in  Judging  the  capacities  of  the  per- 
sons tendering  and  the  suitability  of  their 
tenders. 

"The  two  directives  are  closely  connected. 
'Public  works  contracts'  therefore  has  the 
same  meaning  in  both.  But  they  differ  in 
so  far  as  public  works  contracts  awarded  by 
railways  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
second  directive.  In  some  member  coun- 
tries the  railways  are  operated  by  private  en- 
terprise, in  others  by  the  State,  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  provisions  for  award  of  con- 
tracts by  railways  is  therefore  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  directive. 

"The  present  directive  provides  for  the 
abolition  of  all  discrimination  in  technical 
specifications.  Such  discrimination  covers 
any  technical  requirement  that  has  the  effect 
of  penalizing  or  excluding  enterprises  in 
other  Member  States  that  wish  to  compete 
for  contracts.  Further  discriminatory  meas- 
ures include  specifications  Indicating  par- 
ticular patents,  types,  categories,  models  or 
processes  when  such  Indication  is  not  Justi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  project  concerned. 
The  directive  does  not.  however,  cover  dis- 
criminatory specifications  for  building  ma- 
terials in  the  general  annexes  to  the  contract. 
Prohibition  of  such  specifications  will  be 
provided  for  In  another  directive,  based  on 
article  33(7)  of  the  Treaty. 

"The  directive  lays  down  that  a  notice  of 
public  works  contracts  must  be  published  In 
the  official  gazette  of  the  European  Com- 
munities. The  notice  must  give  all  essential 
data.  This  will  ensure  that  participants 
know  In  advance  the  exact  grounds  on  which 
their  tender  may  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
The  proposed  rules  for  publication  will  at 
first  apply  to  contracts  worth  more  than 
1,000,000  units  of  account.  With  effect  from 
1  January  1966  they  will  apply  to  contracts 
for  more  than  600.000  u.a.,  and  from  1  Janu- 
ary 1968  to  contracts  for  more  than  300,000 
u.a. 

"All  other  provisions.  In  particular  those 
introducing  objective  criteria  for  judging  the 
capacities  of  the  Individuals  tendering  and 
the  suitability  of  their  tenders,  apply  to  con- 
tracts with  a  value  of  more  than  60,000  u.a. 
The  draft  Includes  a  list  of  possible  excep- 
tions in  which  contracts  may  be  awarded 
without  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
directive. 

"Finally,  arrangements  are  made  for  set- 
ting up  an  expert  committee  of  officials  from 
the  Member  States  to  advise  the  Commission 


on  questions  which  arise  as  the  directive  1b 
implemented." 

The  participation  in  public  supply  con- 
tracts of  another  Member  State  by  national 
residing  in  a  Member  State  and  not  "estab- 
lished" in  the  other  State  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  chapters  of  the  rights  of  estab- 
lishment and  services.  Possibly,  discrimi- 
nations in  that  area  could  be  deemed  to  be 
measures  having  the  same  effect  as  quantita- 
tive restrictions  within  the  meaning  of  ar- 
ticles 30-37  of  the  Treaty  and  eliminated 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  7  of  ar- 
ticle 33.  The  general  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination contained  in  article  7  could  also 
be  applied.  In  order  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nations entirely,  however.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  approximate  the  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative provl.'^lons  of  the  Member  States 
under  article  100  of  the  Treaty,  since  articles 
7,  52-58  and  59-66  authorize  only  the  prohi- 
bition of  differential  treatment  according  to 
nationality.  The  same  problems  and  possi- 
ble solutions  are  applicable  to  provisions  that 
give  controlling  effect  to  the  origin  of  goods 
by  requiring,  for  example,  that  goods  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  public  contracts  must 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  country  of 
the  public  agency  which  awarded  the  con- 
tract. 

Any  effective  action  in  this  field  Is,  It  would 
appear,  several  years  away,  although  recent 
annual  reports  of  the  Commission  Indicate 
that  some  exploratory  work  is  in  progress. 

ASSOCIATION    AND    ADDITIONAL    MEMBERSHIP 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  the  Community  may  conclude  a 
membership  agreement  with  any  European 
State  (art.  237)  or  an  agreement  of  associa- 
tion with  a  third  country  (art.  238)  or  with 
an  overseas  country  or  territory  having  spe- 
cial relations  with  a  Member  State  (art. 
131). 

The  Community  has  concluded  Agree- 
ments of  Association  with  Greece  (effective 
November  1,  1962)  and  Turkey  (effective 
December  1,  1964).  The  provisions  of  those 
Agreements  relating  to  establishment  and 
services,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality and  related  provisions  are  dis- 
cussed In  the  respective  sections  on  those 
two  countries. 

The , Community  also  signed  (on  July  20, 
1963)  an  Agreement  of  Association  under 
Article  238  with  the  18  African  and  Mala- 
gasy States  (the  Kingdom  of  Burundi,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Cam-?roon.  the  Central 
African  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Chad,  the 
Republic  of  Cons;o  ( Brazzaville ) ,  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville),  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey,  the  Republic  of  Ga- 
bon, the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast,  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic  (Madagascar),  the  Republic 
of  Mali,  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Maureta- 
nla,  the  Republic  of  Niger,  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda,  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  the  So- 
mali Republic,  the  Republic  of  Togo,  and 
the  Republic  of  Upper  Vclta).  The  Agree- 
ment took  effect  on  June  1,  1964  (Journal 
Offlciel  of  the  European  Communities,  June 
11,  1964,  page  1429),  and  will  remain  in 
force  until  May  31,  1969,  but  may  be 
extended. 

Title  III  (articles  29-34)  contains  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  establishment  and 
services  which  amount  to  what  Is  In  e^^^* 
negatively  worded  reciprocity  clause.  The 
Associated  States  assume  the  obligation  OJ 
giving  nationals  of  the  Member  States  equal 
t  eatment  among  each  other.  A  Member 
State  can  claim  rights  for  Its  nationals  m 
an  Associated  State,  however,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Member  State  grants  corj- 
parable  rights  to  the  nationals  of  the  Asso- 
ciated State.  Accordingly,  the  Memoer 
States  do  not  assume  any  obligations  unaer 
the  Agreement  and,  in  particular,  no  obLgi- 
tion  to  grant  national  treatment.  As  a  re- 
sult, upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  Agree- 
ment, the  references  in  Title  I  of  the  General 
Program  on  Establishment  with  regard  w 
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merseas  countries  and  territories  ceased  to 
have  any  application  to  the  Associated 
states  There  is  no  comparable  problem  in 
fhe  c-ise  of  services,  since  the  General  Pro- 
grojn  oa  Services  does  not  apply  to  nationals 
of'ove  s-as  cjuntnes  and  territories. 

In  the  case  of  the  remruning  overseas 
co-niries  with  special  relations  with  a  Mem- 
ber State,  which  now  consist  only  of  a  num- 
Ker  of  unimportant  French  territories  and 
the  Netherlands  and  Surinam,  which  are  au- 
tonomous parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  Antilles,  the  Council  of  the  Com- 
munities rendered  a  decision  on  February  25, 
1964  under  the  provisions  of  Article  136  of 
th"  'Treaty  of  Rome,  the  provisions  of  which 
conform  largely  to  those  of  the  Agreement  of 
Association  with  the  African  and  Malagasy 
States.  The  decision  took  effect  simulta- 
neously with  the  Association  Agreement 
(Journal  Offlciel  of  the  European  Commu- 
D'ties,  June  11,  1964,  page  1472)  as  to  all 
such  territories  except  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles for  which  the  effective  date  is  Octo- 
ber 1,  1964  (Journal  Offlciel,  October  1.  1964. 
page  2413).  The  provisions  made  in  the  de- 
cision on  the  right  of  establishment  and  the 
right  of  services  conform  to  those  of  the 
AssDCiation  Agreement  with  the  African  and 
Malagasy  States  and.  accordingly,  the  con- 
sequences are  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  French  over- 
seas departments  (French  Guiana,  Guade- 
lupe,  Martinique,  and  Reunion)  the  Council 
of  the  Community  rendered  a  second  de- 
cision on  February  25,  1964,  which  also  took 
effect  on  June  1,  1964  (Journal  Offlciel,  June 
11,  1964,  page  1484),  and  which  provides 
that  articles  52-58  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  such  departments. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  Council,  in  issuing 
directives  under  articles  54.  Is  authorized  to 
make  special  provisions  for  such  depart- 
ments. In  addition,  the  decision  provides 
for  accelerated  elimination  of  discriminatory 
distinctions  between  nationals  of  the  Mem- 
ber States.  By  reason  of  the  provision  of 
article  227,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  with  re- 
gard to  services  continued  to  apply  to  such 
departments. 

EUROPEAN    ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMUNITY 
(EURATOM) 

Article  97  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  of 
March  '25.  1957  (298  UNTS  167  (1958)), 
permits  nationals  of  member  states  (who 
are  the  same  as  the  Member  States  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  to  partici- 
pate in  the  construction  of  commercial  and 
research  reactors  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Association  of  the  bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Committee  on  Foreign  Law. 

"The  European  Economic  Community. 
Some  Problems  for  Consideration  by  Law- 
yers," 14  Record  365  ( 1959 ) . 

"The  European  Economic  Community:  A 
Second  Report,"  17  Record  227  ( 1962) . 

"Current  Developments  in  the  European 
Economic  Community,"  18  Record  329  (1963) . 

(2)  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc.,  CCH 
Common  Market  Reporter. 

(3)  de  Grand  Ry,  L'Harmonlsation  des 
Legislations  au  sein  du  Marche  Commun  en 
Mitiere  de  Marches  Publics  |The  Harmoni- 
zation of  Laws  concerning  Public  Contracts 
in  the  Common  Market],  Revue  du  Marche 
Commun  (No.  37)  pp.  247-251.  (No.  38)  pp. 
282-292  (1961). 

(4)  Everling,  "The  Right  of  Establishment 
In  the  Common  Market"  (Commerce  Clearing 
House.  Inc.,  Chicago,  1964). 

(5)  Hainaut  and  Jollet,  Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournltures  de  I'Admlnistra- 
tlondans  le  Marche  Commun  (Public  Works 
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Schedule  A.  Treaty  Establishing  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  Con- 
nected Documents 
(English  translation  Issued  In  1961  by  the 
Publishing  Services  of  the  European  Com- 
munities) 

(Note. — In  response  to  the  numerous  re- 
quests which  have  been  received  the  Pub- 
lishing Services  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties have  undertaken  to  reprint  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  made 
In  1958  and  In  circulation  since  then. 

(It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  trans- 
lation has  no  legal  authority  whatsoever, 
and  that  only  those  versions  of  the  Treaty 
are  valid  which  were  drawn  up,  signed  and 
ratified  in  the  four  languages  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community:  Dutch,  French, 
German  and  Italian. 

(Reference  should  therefore  be  made  to 
those  versions  In  case  of  disagreement  or 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  English  trans- 
lation. 

( According  to  Information  received  to  date 
by  the  Publishing  Services  this  applies  in 
particular  to  the  following  articles  of  the 
treaty:  Article  32;  articles  85,  1  and  92.  1; 
article  86;  article  112,  1;  articles  165.  para- 
graph 4,  and  166,  paragraph  3;  articles  169 
and  170;  article  173;  article  179;  article  184; 
article  237,  paragraph  2.) 

part  1.  principles 
«  •  •  •  • 

Article  7 
Within  the  field  of  application  of  this 
Treaty  and  without  prejudice  to  the  special 
provisions  mentioned  therein,  any  discrimi- 
nation on  the  grounds  of  nationality  shall 
hereby  be  prohibited. 

The  Council  may,  acting  by  means  of  a 
qualified  majority  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the 
Commission  and  after  the  Assembly  has  been 
consulted,  lay  down  rules  in  regard  to  the 
prohibition  of  any  such  discrimination. 
»  •  •  •  • 

PART    2.    BASES    OF    THE    COMMUNITY 

Title  I.  Free  movement  of  goods 

»  •  *  •  • 

Chapter  2.  The  Elimination  of  Quantitative 

Restrictions  as  Between  Member  States 

Article  30 
Quantitative    restrictions    on   Importation 
and  all  measures  with  equivalent  effect  shall, 
without    prejudice   to    the   following    provi- 
sions, hereby  be  prohibited  between  Member 

States. 

Article  31 

Member  SUtes  shall  refrain  from  introduc- 
ing as  between  themselves  any  new  quantita- 
tive restrictions  or  measures  with  equivalent 

effect. 

This  obligation  shall,  however,  only  apply 
to  the  level  of  liberalisation  attained  in  ap- 
plication of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation of  14  January  1955.  Member 
States  shall  communicate  to  the  Commis- 
sion, not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  treaty,  the 
lists  of  the  products  liberalised  by  them  In 
application  of  these  decisions.  The  lists 
thus  communicated  shall  be  consolidated  be- 
tween Member  States. 


Article  32 


Member  States  shall.  In  their  mutual  trade, 
refrain  from  making  more  restrictive  the 
quotas  or  measures  with  equivalent  effect  in 
existence  at  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  treaty. 

Such  quotas  shall  be  abolished  not  later 
than  at  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  transi- 
tional period.  In  the  course  of  this  period. 
they  shall  be  progressively  abolished  under 
the  conditions  specified  below. 
Article   33 

1.  Each  of  the  Member  States  shall,  at  the 
end  of  one  year  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  convert  any  bilateral  quotas 
granted  to  other  Member  States  into  global 
quotas  open,  without  discrimination,  to  all 
other  Member  States. 

On  the  same  date.  Member  States  shall  en- 
large the  whole  of  the  global  quotas  so  estab- 
lished in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  20  per  cent  In  their  total 
value  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
Each  global  quota  for  each  product  shall, 
however,  be  increased  by  not  less  than  10  per 

cent.  „     . 

The  quotas  shall  be  Increased  annually  m 
accordance  with  the  same  rules  and  in  the 
same  proportions  In  relation  to  the  preceding 
year. 

The  lourth  increase  shall  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  treaty,  the  fifth  in- 
crease shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  one  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage. 

2.  Where,  In  the  case  of  a  product  which 
has  not  been  liberalised,  the  global  quota 
does  not  amount  to  3  per  cent  of  the  national 
output  of  the  State  concerned,  a  quota  equal 
to  not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  such  output 
shall  be  established  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this 
quota  shall  be  raised  to  4  per  cent  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  to  5  per  cent.  There- 
after, the  Member  State  concerned  shall  In- 
crease the  quota  by  not  less  than  15  per  cent 
annually 

In  the  case  where  there  is  no  such  national 
output,  the  Commission  shall  fix  an  ap- 
propriate quota  by  means  of  a  decision. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  each  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  national  output. 

4.  Where  the  Commission,  acting  by  means 
of  a  decision,  finds  that  In  the  course  of  two 
successive  years  the  Imports  of  any  product 
have  been  below  the  level  of  the  quota 
granted,  this  global  quota  may  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating the  total  value  of  the  global  quotas. 
In  such  case,  the  Member  State  shall  abolish 
the  quota  for  the  product  concerned. 

5.  In  the  case  of  quotas  representing  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  national  output  of 
the  product  concerned,  the  Council,  acting 
by  means  of  a  qualified  majority  vote  on 
a  proposal  of  the  Commission,  may  reduce 
the  minimum  percentage  of  10  per  cent  laid 
down  in  paragraph  1.  This  modification 
shall  not.  however,  affect  the  obligation  an- 
nually to  increase  the  total  value  of  global 
quotas  by  20  per  cent. 

6.  Member  States  which  have  gone  beyond 
their  ob'.igations  concerning  the  level  of  lib- 
eralisation attained  In  implementation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  Organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  of 
14  January  1955  shall,  when  calculating  the 
annual  total  increase  of  20  per  cent  provided 
for  In  paragraph  1.  be  entitled  to  take  Into 
account  the  amount  of  Imports  liberalised  by 
autonomous  measures.  Such  calculation 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Conunlsslon  for  its 
prior  approval. 

7.  Directives  Issued  by  the  Commission 
shall  lay  down  the  procedure  and  the  tim- 
ing according  to  which  Member  States  shall 
abolish  as  between  themselves  any  measures 
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which  exist  at  the  date  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  treaty  and  which  have  an  effect 
equivalent  to  quotas. 

8.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and. 
in  particular,  of  the  provisions  concerning 
percentages  does  not  make  it  possible  to  en- 
sure the  progresfive  nature  of  the  abolition 
of  quotas  provided  for  in  Article  32.  second 
paragraph,  the  Council,  acting  during  the 
flrst  stage  by  means  of  a  unanimous  vote 
and  subsequently  by  means  of  a  qualified 
majority  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commis- 
sion, may  amend  the  procedure  referred  to 
in  this  article  and  may.  in  particular,  raise 
the  percentages  fixed. 

Article  34 

1.  Quantitative  restrictions  on  exportation 
and  any  measures  with  equivalent  effect 
shall  hereby  be  prohibited  as  between  Mem- 
ber States. 

2.  Member  States  shall  abolish,  not  later 
than  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  all  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  exportation  and  any 
measures  with  equivalent  effect  in  existence 
at  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty. 

Article  35 

Member  States  hereby  declare  their  will- 
ingness to  abolish,  In  relation  to  other  Mem- 
ber States,  their  quantitative  restrictions  on 
importation  and  exportation  more  rapidly 
than  is  provided  for  in  the  preceding  Articles, 
if  their  general  economic  situation  and  the 
situation  of  the  sector  concerned  so  permit. 

The  Commission  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions for  this  purpose  to  the  States  con- 
cerned. 

Article   36 

The  provisions  of  Articles  30  to  34  Inclu- 
sive shall  not  be  an  obstacle  to  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  In  respect  of  Importation, 
exportation  or  transit  which  are  Justified  on 
grounds  of  public  morality,  public  order, 
public  safety,  the  protection  of  human  or 
animal  life  or  health,  the  preservation  of 
plant  life,  the  protection  of  national  treas- 
ures of  artistic,  historical  or  archeological 
value  or  the  protection  of  industrial  and 
commercial  property.  Such  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  shall  not.  however,  constitute 
either  a  means  of  arbitrary  discrimination  or 
a  disguised  restriction  on  trade  between 
Member  States. 

Article   37 

1.  Member  States  shall  progressively  adjust 
any  State  monopolies  of  a  commercial  char- 
acter in  such  a  manner  as  will  ensure  the  ex- 
clusion, at  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  tran- 
sitional period.  Of  all  discrimination  between 
the  nationals  of  Member  States  in  regard  to 
conditions  of  supply  or  marketing  of  goods. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
to  any  body  by  means  of  which  a  Member 
State  "shall  de  Jure  or  de  facto  either  directly 
or  indirectly  control  direct  or  appreciably  in- 
fluence importation  or  exportation  between 
Member  States.  These  provisions  shall  apply 
also  to  monopolies  assigned  by  the  State. 

2.  Member  States  shall  abstain  from  any 
new  measure  which  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  In  paragraph  1  or  which  may 
limit  the  scope  of  the  articles  relating  to 
the  abolition,  as  between  Member  States,  of 
customs  duties  and  quantitative  restrictions. 

3.  The  timing  of  the  measures  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  shall  be  adapted  to  the  aboli- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  Articles  30  to  34  in- 
clusive, of  the  quantitative  restrictions  on 
the  same  products. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title    III.  The    free    movement    of    persons, 
services  and  capital 

Chapter  2.  The  Right  of  Establishment 

Article  52 

Within  the  framework  of  the  provisions  set 

out    below,   restrictions   on   the   freedom   of 

establishment  of  nationals  of  a  Member  State 

In   the   territory   of   another   Member   State 


shall  be  progressively  abolished  in  the  course 
of  the  transitional  period.  Such  progressive 
abolition  shall  also  extend  to  restrictions  on 
the  setting  up  of  agencies,  branches  or  rub- 
sidiaries  by  nationals  of  any  Member  State 
established  in  the  territory  of  any  Member 
State. 

Freedom  of  establishment  shall  Include  the 
right  to  engage  In  and  carry  on  non-wage- 
earning  activities,  and  also  to  set  tip  and 
manage  enterprises  and,  in  particular,  com- 
panies within  the  meaning  of  Article  58. 
second  paragraph,  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  law  of  the  country  of  establish- 
ment for  Its  own  nationals,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Chapter  relating  to  capital. 

Article  53 
Member  States  shall  not.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty.  Introduce  any  new 
restrictions  on  the  establishment  In  their 
territories  of  nationals  of  other  Member 
States. 

Article  54 

1.  Before  the  expiry  of  the  first  stage,  the 
Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission  and 
after  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee 
and  the  Assembly  have  been  consulted  shall 
lay  down  a  general  programme  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  restrictions  existing  within  the  Com- 
munity on  freedom  of  establishment.  The 
Commission  shall  submit  such  proposal  to 
the  Council  in  the  course  of  the  flrst  two 
years  of  the  flrst  stage. 

The  programme  shall.  In  respect  of  each 
category  of  activities,  fix  the  general  condi- 
tions for  achieving  freedom  of  establishment 
and,  in  particular,  the  stages  by  which  it 
shall  be  attained. 

2.  In  order  to  Implement  the  general  pro- 
gramme or.  If  no  such  programme  exists,  to 
complete  one  stage  towards  the  achievement 
of  freedom  of  establishment  for  u  specific 
activity,  the  Council,  on  a  proposal  of  the 
Commission  and  after  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee  and  the  Assembly  have 
been  consulted,  shall,  until  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  by  means  of  a  unanimous  vote  and 
subsequently  by  means  of  a  qualified  major- 
ity vote,  act  by  Issuing  directives. 

3.  The  Council  and  the  Commission  shall 
exercise  the  functions  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  above  provisions,  in  particular: 

(a)  by  according,  as  a  general  rule,  priority 
treatment  to  activities  In  regard  to  which 
freedom  of  establishment  constitutes  a  spe- 
cially valuable  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  production  and  trade; 

(b)  by  ensuring  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  competent  national  authorities 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  special  situa- 
tion within  the  Community  of  the  various 
activities  concerned; 

(c)  by  abolishing  any  such  administra- 
tive procedures  and  practice  whether  re- 
sulting from  municipal  law  o'  from  agree- 
ments previously  concluded  between  Mem- 
ber States  as  would.  If  maintained,  be  an 
obstacle  to  freedom  of  establishment; 

(d)  by  ensuring  that  wage-earning  work- 
ers of  one  Member  State  employed  in  the 
territory  of  another  Member  Stat  3  may  re- 
main in  that  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  a  non-wage-earning  activity 
there,  provided  that  they  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions which  they  would  be  required  to  satisfy 
if  they  came  to  that  State  at  the  time  when 
they  wished  to  engage  in  such  activity; 

(e)  by  enabling  a  national  of  one  Member 
State  to  acquire  and  exploit  reil  property 
situated  in  the  territory  of  another  Member 
State,  to  the  extent  that  no  infringement  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  39,  para- 
graph 2  is  thereby  caused; 

(f)  by  applying  the  progressive  abolition 
of  restrictions  on  freedom  of  establishment. 
In  each  branch  of  activity  under  considera- 
tion, both  In  respect  of  the  conditions  for 
setting  up  agencies,  branches  or  subsidiaries 
in  the  territory  of  a  Member  State  and  in 
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respect  of  the  conditions  governing  the  entry 
of  personnel  of  the  main  establishment  into 
the  managerial  or  supervisory  organs  of  such 
agencies,  branches  and  subsidiaries; 

(g)  by  co-ordinating,  to  the  extent  that  Is 
necessary  and  with  a  view  to  making  them 
equivalent,  the  guarantees  demanded  in 
Member  States  from  companies  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  58.  second  paragraph,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Interests  both 
of  the  members  of  such  companies  and  o! 
third  parties;  and 

(h)  by  satisfying  themselves  that  condi- 
tions of  establishment  shall  not  be  Impaired 
by  any  aids  granted  by  Member  States. 

Article  55 

Activities  which  In  any  State  Include,  even 
Incidentally,  the  exercise  of  public  authority 
shall,  in  so  far  as  that  State  is  concerned,  be 
excluded  Irom  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Chapter. 

The  Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  quail- 
fled  majority  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  exclude  certain  activities  from 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter. 

Article  56 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Chapter  and  the 
measures  taken  in  pursuance  thereof  shall 
not  prejudice  the  applicability  of  legislative 
and  administrative  provisions  which  lay 
down  special  treatment  for  foreign  nationals 
and  which  are  justified  by  reasons  of  public 
order,  public  safety  and  public  health. 

2.  Before  the  expiry  of  the  transitional 
period,  the  Council,  acting  by  means  of  a 
unanimous  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission and  after  the  Assembly  has  been 
consulted,  shall  issue  directives  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  above-mentioned  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  provisions.  After  the 
end  of  the  second  stage,  however,  the  Council, 
acting  by  means  of  a  qualified  majority  vote 
on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission,  shall  issue 
directives  for  co-ordinating  such  provisions 
as.  In  each  Member  State,  fall  within  the 
administrative  field. 

Article  57 

1.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  engagement  in 
and  exercise  of  non-wage-earning  activities, 
the  Council,  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission 
and  after  the  Assembly  has  been  consulted, 
shall,  in  the  course  of  the  flrst  stage  by  means 
of  a  unanimous  vote  and  subsequently  by 
means  of  a  qualifled  majority  vote,  act  by 
issuing  directives  regarding  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  diplomas,  certificates  and  other  qual- 
ifications. 

2.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  Council,  act- 
ing on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission  and 
after  the  Assembly  has  been  consulted,  shall, 
before  the  expiry  "of  the  transitional  period, 
issue  directives  regarding  'he  co-ordination 
of  legislative  and  administrative  provisions  of 
Member  States  concerning  the  engagement 
in  and  exercise  of  non -wage-earning  activ- 
ities. A  unanimous  vote  shall  be  required  on 
matters  which,  in  at  least  one  Member  State. 
are  subject  to  legislative  provisions,  and  on 
measures  concerning  the  protection  of  sav- 
ings, in  particular  the  allotment  of  credit 
and  the  banking  profession,  and  concerning 
the  conditions  governing  the  exercise  In  the 
various  Member  States  of  the  medical,  para- 
medical and  pharmaceutical  professions.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  Council  shall  act  in  the 
course  of  the  flrst  stage  by  means  of  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  subsequently  by  means  of  a 
qualifled  majority  vote. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  medical,  para-medicai 
and  pharmaceutical  professions,  the  progres- 
sive removal  of  restrictions  shall  be  subject 
to  the  co-ordination  of  conditions  for  their 
exercise  in  the  various  Member  States. 
Article  58 

Companies  constituted  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  a  Member  State  and  having  their 
^registered  office,  central  management  or 
main  establishment  within  the  Community 


hoii   for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  pro- 

^"'     of  this   Chapter,  be   assimilated   to 

rtural  persons  being  nationals  of  Member 

^^Tterm  "companies"  shall  mean  com- 
onies  under  clvU  or  commercial  law  includ- 
!!.  co-operative  companies  and  other  legal 
Arsons  under  public  or  private  law,  with 
^e  exception    of    non-proflt-maklng    com- 

P"^'^  '  Chapter  3.  Services 

Article  59 

Within  the  framework  of  the  provisions  set 
lut  below,  restrictions  on  the  free  supply 
nf  services  within  the  Community  shall  be 
nroeresslvely  abolished  In  the  course  of  the 
fransitional  period  In  respect  of  nationals 
nf  Member  States  who  are  established  in  a 
state  of  the  Community  other  than  that  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  services  are  supplied. 

The  Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission. 
may  extend  the  beneflt  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Chapter  to  cover  services  supplied  by 
nationals  of  any  third  country  who  are  es- 
ublished  within  the  Community. 
Article  60 

Services  within  the  meaning  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  services  normally 
supplied  for  remuneration,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  governed  by  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  free  movement  of  goods,  capital 
and  persons. 

Services  shall  include  in  particular: 

(a)  Activities  of  an  Industrial  character; 

(b)  Activities  of  a  commercial  character; 
(CI  Partisan  activities;  and 
(d)  Activities  of  the  liberal  professions. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  the 

Chapter  relating  to  the  right  of  establish- 
ment, a  person  supplying  a  service  may.  In 
o'der  to  carry  out  that  service,  temporarily 
exercise  his  activity  In  the  State  where  the 
service  is  supplied,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  are  imposed   by  that  State   on  Its  own 

nationals. 

Article  61 

1  The  free  movement  of  services  In  respect 
of  transport  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Title  relating  to  transport. 

2  The  liberalisation  of  banking  and  Insur- 
ance services  connected  with  movements  of 
capital  shall  be  effected  in  harmony  with  the 
progressive  liberalisation  of  the  movement  ol 

capital. 

Article  62 

Except  where  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Treaty,  Member  States  shall  not  Introduce 
any  new  restrictions  on  the  freedom  which 
has  been  in  fact  achieved,  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  services,  at  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  63 

1.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the 
Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission  and 
after  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee  and 
the  Assembly  have  been  consulted,  shall  lay 
down  a  general  progranune  for  the  abolition 
of  restrictions  existing  within  the  Commu- 
nity on  the  free  supply  of  services.  The  Com- 
mission shall  submit  such  proposal  to  the 
Council  In  the  course  of  the  flirst  two  years  of 
the  flrst  stage. 

The  program  shall,  for  each  category  of 
services,  fix  the  general  conditions  and  the 
stages  of  such  liberalization. 

2.  In  order  to  Implement  the  general  pro- 
gram or.  If  no  such  program  exists,  to  com- 
plete one  stage  in  the  liberalization  of  a 
specific  service,  the  Council,  on  a  proposal  of 
the  Commission  and  after  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee  and  the  Assembly  have 
been  consulted,  shall,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  by  means  of  a  unanimous  vote 
and  subsequently  by  means  of  a  qualifled 
majority  vote,  act  by  Issuing  directives. 

3.  The  proposals  and  decisions  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  shall,  as  a  general  rtile, 
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accord  priority  to  services  which  directly 
affect  production  costs  or  the  liberalization 
of  which  contributes  to  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  goods. 

Article  64 


Member  States  hereby  declare  their  will- 
ingness to  undertake  the  liberalization  of 
services  beyond  the  extent  required  by  the 
directives  Issued  in  application  of  Article  63, 
paragraph  2,  if  their  general  economic  sit- 
uation and  the  situation  of  the  sector  con- 
cerned so  permit. 

The  Commission  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  this  effect  to  the  Member  States 
concerned. 

Article  65 

As  long  as  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on 
the  free  supply  of  services  has  not  been  ef- 
fected, each  Member  State  shall  apply  such 
restrictions  without  distinction  on  grounds 
of  nationality  or  residence  to  all  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  59.  first  para- 
graph, who  supply  services. 
Article  66 

The  provisions  of  Articles  55  to  58  Inclu- 
sive shall  apply  to  the  matters  governed  by 
this  Chapter. 

,  «  •  •  • 

PART    3.    POLICY    OF   THE    COMMtTNTTT 

Title  I.  Common  rules 
•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  3.  Approximation  of  Laws 
Article  100 

The  CouncU,  acting  by  means  of  a  unani- 
movis  vote  on  a  proposal  of  the  Commission, 
shall  Issue  directives  for  the  approximation  of 
such  legislative  and  administrative  provi- 
sions of  the  Member  States  as  have  a  dhrect 
Incidence  on  the  establishment  or  function- 
ing of  the  Common  Market. 

The  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Committee  shall  be  consulted  concern- 
ing any  directives  whose  implementation  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Member  States  would  in- 
volve amendment  of  legislative  provisions. 


PART    4.    THE    ASSOCUTION    OF    OVERSEAS 
COUNTRIES    AND    TERRITORIES 

Article  131 
The  Member  States  hereby  agree  to  bring 
into  association  with  the  Community  the 
non-European  countries  and  territories 
which  have  special  relations  with  Belgium. 
France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  These 
countries  and  territories,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  countries  and  territories", 
are  listed  in  Annex  IV  to  this  Treaty. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  shall  be  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  and  territories  and  to 
establish  close  economic  relations  between 
them  and  the  Conamunlty  as  a  whole. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  stated  in 
the  Preamble  to  this  Treaty,  this  association 
shall  In  the  flrst  place  permit  the  furthering 
of  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  countries  and  territories 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  development 
which  they  expect. 

Article  132 
Such  association  shall  have  the  following 
objects: 

1.  Member  States  shall,  in  their  commer- 
cial exchanges  with  the  cotmtrles  and  terri- 
tories, apply  the  same  rules  which  they  apply 
among  themselves  pursuant  to  this  Treaty. 

2.  Each  country  or  territory  shall  apply  to 
Its  commercial  exchanges  with  Member 
States  and  with  the  other  cotmtrles  and 
territories  the  same  rules  which  it  applies 
in  respect  of  the  European  SUte  with  which 
it  has  special  relations. 

3  Member  States  shall  contribute  to  the 
investments  required  by  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  these  countries  and  territories. 


4.  As  regards  investments  financed  by  the 
Community,  participation  in  tenders  and 
supplies  shall  be  open,  on  equal  terms,  to  all 
natural  and  legal  persons  being  nationals  of 
Member  Stetes  or  of  the  countries  and  terri- 
tories. 

5.  In  relations  between  Member  States  and 
the  countries  and  territories,  the  right  of 
establishment  of  nationals  and  companies 
shall  be  regulated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  by  application  of  the  proce- 
dures referred  to  In  the  Chapter  relating  to 
the  right  of  establishment  and  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  subject  to  the  special 
provisions  made  pursuant  to  Article  136. 

Article   133 

1  Imports  originating  in  the  countries  or 
territories  shall,  on  their  entry  Into  Member 
States,  beneflt  by  the  total  abolition  of  cus- 
toms duties  which  shall  take  place  progres- 
sively between  Member  States  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

2  Customs  duties  imposed  on  imports 
from  Member  States  and  from  countries  and 
territories  shaU.  on  the  entry  of  such  Imports 
Into  any  of  the  other  countries  or  territories, 
be  progressively  abolished  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  12.  13.  14.  15  and 

3.  The  countries  and  territories  may,  how- 
ever, levy  customs  duties  which  correspond 
to  the  needs  of  their  development  and  to 
the  requirements  of  their  Industrialisation  or 
which,  being  of  a  fiscal  nature,  have  the  ob- 
ject of  contributing  to  their  budgets. 

The  duties  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sub-paragraph  shaU  be  progressively  reduced 
to  the  level  of  those  Imposed  on  Imports  of 
products  coming  from  the  Member  State 
with  which  each  country  or  territory  has  spe- 
cial relations.  The  percentages  and  the 
timing  of  the  reductions  provided  for  under 
this  Treaty  shall  apply  to  the  difference 
between  the  duty  Imposed,  on  entry  Into  the 
importing  country  or  territory,  on  a  product 
coming  from  the  Member  State  which  has 
special  relations  with  the  country  or  terri- 
tory concerned  and  the  duty  Imposed  on  the 
same  product  coming  from  the  Commxmity. 

4.  Paragraph  2  shall  not  apply  to  countries 
and  territories  which,  by  reason  of  the  spe- 
cial International  obligations  by  which  they 
are  bound,  already  apply  a  non-discrlmlna- 
tory  customs  tariff  at  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty. 

5  The  establishment  or  amendment  of 
customs  duties  Imposed  on  goods  imported 
into  the  countries  and  territories  shall  not, 
either  de  Jure  or  de  facto,  give  rise  to  any 
direct  or  Indirect  discrimination  between 
Imports  coming  from  the  various  Member 

States. 

Article   134 

If  the  level  of  the  duties  applicable  to 
goods  coming  from  a  third  country  on  entry 
into  a  country  or  territory  Is  likely,  having 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  133.  paragraph  1.  to  cause  diver- 
sions of  commercial  traffic  to  the  detriment 
of  any  Member  State,  the  latter  may  request 
the  Commission  to  propose  to  the  other 
Member  States  the  measures  necessary  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Article  135 
Subject  to  the  provisions  relating  to  public 
health,  public  safety  and  pubUc  order,  the 
freedom  of  movement  in  Member  States  of 
workers  from  the  countries  and  territories, 
and  m  the  countries  and  territories  of  work- 
ers from  Member  States  shall  be  governed 
by  subsequent  conventions  which  shall  re- 
quire   unanimous    agreement    of    Member 

States. 

Article   136 

For  a  first  period  of  five  years  as  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  an 
Implementing  Convention  annexed  to  this 
Treaty  shaU  determine  the  particulars  and 
procedure  concerning  the  association  ol  the 
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countries  and  territories  with  the  Commu- 
nity. 

Before  expiry  of  the  Convention  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  sub-paragraph,  the 
Council,  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote,  shall,  proceeding  from  the  results 
achieved  and  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
set  out  in  this  Treaty,  determine  the  provi- 
sions to  be  made  for  a  further  period. 

PART  6.  GENERAL  AND  FINAL  PROVISIONS 


Article  237 

Any  European  State  may  apply  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Community.  It  shall  ad- 
dress its  application  to  the  Council  which, 
after  obtaining  the  opinion  of  ftie  Com- 
mission, shall  act  by  means  of  a  unanimous 

v»  vote. 

^  The  conditions  of  admission  and  the 
amendments  to  this  Treaty  necessitated 
thereby  shall  be  the  subject  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Member  States  and  the  appli- 
cant State.  Such  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  contracting  States  for 
ratification  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  rules. 

Article  238 

The  Community  may  conclude  with  a  third 
country,  a  union  of  States  or  an  international 
organisation  agreements  creating  an  asso- 
ciation embodying  reciprocal  rights  and  ob- 
ligations, Joint  actions  and  special  proce- 
dures. 

Such  agreements  shall  be  concluded  by  the 
Council  acting  by  means  of  a  unanimous 
vote   and   after  consulting  the  Assembly. 

Where  such  agreements  involve  amend- 
ments to  this  Treaty,  such  amendments  shall 
be  subject  to  prior  adoption  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  laid  down  In  Article  236. 

Schedule  B.  European  Economic  Communttt 
(First  directive  of  the  Council  concerning 
participation  of  entrepreneurs  In  the 
placement  and  execution  of  building  proj- 
ects for  account  of  the  state,  the  territorial 
subdivisions  as  well  as  other  public  law 
juridical  persons  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Council) 

(Unofficial  translation  from  German) 

The  Council  of  the  European  Economic 
Community — 

In  view  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  and  In  par- 
ticular its  Articles  54,  Section  2,  and  63,  Sec- 
tion  2, 

In  view  ol  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Freedom 
of  Establishment,  in  particular,  Chapter  IV, 
Letter  B,  Item  1, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free  Ex- 
change of  Services,  in  particular,  Section  V, 
Letter  C(e),Item  1, 

In  view  of  the  amendments  to  the  General 

Programs  by  Council  Decision  dated  , 

upon  the  proposal  of  the  Commission,  after 
consultation  of  the  European  Parliament, 
after  consultation  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Committee,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
following: 

The  above-mentioned  General  Programs 
provide  for  a  first  step  with  simultaneous 
elimination  of  the  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  establishment  and  the  free  exchange 
of  services  in  connection  with  the  placement 
of  public  works  contracts.  These  public  con- 
struction works  may.  unless  executed  by  the 
State  itself,  be  placed  In  the  form  of  a  con- 
struction contract  or  a  concession.  This  Di- 
rective must,  therefore,  include  the  grant 
of  concessions,  which  represent  a  large  part 
of  those  construction  works.  Otherwise,  the 
Import  of  the  Directive  would  be  severely 
limited. 

The  elimination  of  the  restrictions  must  be 
tied  in  with  a  regulation  which  will  make  it 
possible,    during   the    transition    period,    to 


temper  the  effects  of  an  elimination  of  the 
restrictions  in  the  individual  Member  States. 

Each  Member  State  must  thus  have  the 
possibility  to  exclude  temporarily  nationals 
of  the  other  Member  States  from  the  place- 
ment of  public  works  contracts  where  con- 
tracts already  placed  with  such  nationals 
have  reached  or  exceeded  a  quota  to  be 
established  annually  and  where  certain  other 
prerequisites  exist. 

Recourse  to  this  exclusion  measure  must, 
however,  be  tied  to  guaranties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  entrepreneurs. 

Such  right  of  temporary  exclusion  from 
the  placement  of  orders  must,  in  particular, 
be  provided  for  contracts  in  an  amount 
exceeding  600,000  Units  of  Accounts,^  since 
an  elimination  of  restrictions  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  most  drastic  effects  on 
that  category  of  public  contracts. 

For  a  realization  step  by  step  of  the 
complete  elimination  of  restrictions,  compu- 
tation of  the  first  quota  must  be  based  on 
a  15  percent  rate,  since  the  Directive, 
measured  against  the  transition  period,  will 
become  effective  at  a  relatively  early  time. 

When  fixing  the  quotas  for  the  consecu- 
tive years,  factors  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  which  are  unknown  at  the 
present  time;  for  that  reason.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  entrust  to  the  Commission 
the  task  of  establishing  such  quotas  with  the 
help  of  a  simple  and  expedient  procedure. 

The  simultaneous  realization  of  freedom 
of  establishment  and  free  exchange  of  serv- 
ices in  tKI'  realm  of  public  works  contracts 
which  are  placed  in  the  Member  States  for 
account  of  the  State,  of  the  territorial  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  other  public  law  juridical 
persons  must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the 
coordination  of  national  procedures  con- 
cerning the  placement  of  public  works  con- 
tracts. That  coordination  forms  the  subject 
of  a  separate  directive. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  examination  of  the  numerous 
problems  which  may  result  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  directive,  as  well  as  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  future  Com- 
munity regulations  in  the  realm  of  public 
works,  it  is  appropriate  to  create  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  within  the  framework  of 
Article  54,  Section  3,  Letter  b — 

Has  decreed  the  following  directive: 
Chapter  I.  Elimination  of  the  Restrictions 
on  Taking  Up  and  Exercising  Entrepreneur 
Activities 

Article  1 

1.  As  of  January  1,  1965,  the  Member 
States  shall  eliminate  the  restrictions  on 
taking  up  and  exercising  the  Independent 
activities  of  entrepreneurs  of  the  Member 
States  In  the  execution  of  construction  works 
for  account  of  the  State,  its  territorial  bodies 
corporate  as  well  as  the  public  law  juridical 
persons  listed  in  this  Directive,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  stipu- 
lated below. 

As  construction  works  for  account  of  the 
State  shall  be  deemed  also  construction 
works  which  are  executed  for  enterprises 
which,  regardless  of  their  juridical  nature, 
operate  the  national  railroads  In  the  six 
Member  States. 

2.  The  restrictions  to  be  eliminated  are 
those  listed  In  Chapter  III  of  the  General 
Programs  for  the  Elimination  of  Restric- 
tions on  the  Freedom  of  Establishment  and 
on  the  Free  Exchange  of  Services  (herein- 
after called  the  General  Programs). 

As  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  estab- 
lishment and  a  free  exchange  of  services 
shall  be  deemed,  in  particular,  any  statu- 
tory, legislative  or  administrative  provisions 
as  well  as  administrative  practices  which 
prevent  or  limit  participation  by  entrepre- 
neurs of  other  Member  States  in  the  place- 


['  Note. — One  Unit  of  Account  Is  equiva- 
lent to  one  United  States  dollar.] 


ment  and  execution  of  construction  workj 
for  account  of  the  State,  Its  territorial  sub- 
divisions and  the  persons  listed  in  this  Direct 
tlve.  This  shall  apply  also  to  technical 
standards  which.  If  only  indirectly,  obstruct 
the  activities  of  entrepreneurs  of  other  Mem- 
ber  States. 

Article  2 

For  the  application  of  this  Directive,  the 
following  definitions  shall  govern: 

(a)  Activities:  The  activities  listed  under 
General  Group  40,  Group  400,  of  Annex  I  to 
the  General  Program  for  the  Elimination  of 
Restrictions  on  Freedom  of  Establishment. 
Those  activities  comprise  the  execution  of  all 
works  performed  for  account  of  the  contract 
awarding  entitles  listed  In  Article  3  which 
relate  to  the  erection,  repair,  maintenance 
or  demolition  of  construction  works. 

(b)  Construction  works:  all  above  and  be- 
low surface  construction  as  well  as  parts  of 
such  construction,  as  e.g.:  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings, below-surface  construction,  technical 
construction,  tunnel  construction,  marine 
construction,  port  installations,  installations 
for  ocean,  river  and  inland  navigation, 
streets,  railroad  construction  (substructure 
and  superstructure ) ,  pipe  lines,  buildings  for 
telecommunication  purposes  and  cable  laying 
for  telecommunication  purposes. 

The  following  shall  be  deemed  construc- 
tion works  or  parts  of  construction  works: 

Construction  completion  such  as  painting, 
glazing,  insulations,  electric  Installations,  In- 
stallation of  heating,  ventilation  and  air 
conditioning  equipment  in  the  rooms; 

Installation  of  elevators  for  persons  and 
freight  with  a  capacity  not  exceeding  500 
kilos. 

Not  to  be  deemed  constrxictlon  works  shall 
be  any  works  performed  In  connection  with 
the  Installation  of  mechanical,  electrical  or 
energy-producing  industrial  facilities;  ex- 
empted from  this  provision  shall  be  such 
parts  of  those  facilities  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  above  or  below  surface  construc- 
tion. 

Insofar  as  the  classification  of  construction 
works  does  not  result  from  the  foregoing 
provisions,  each  Member  State  shall  apply 
its  Internal  legal  provisions  until  a  common 
nomenclature  has  been  developed. 

Article  3 

The  elimination  of  restrictions  pursuant 
to  Article  1  shall  be  carried  out  in  favor  of 
the  beneficiaries  listed  under  Section  I  of  the 
General  Programs. 

This  Includes: 

(a)  All  physical  and  juridical  persons  act- 
ing as  entrepreneurs  who  become  active  as 
bidders,  principal  entrepreneurs  or  conces- 
sion-holding entrepreneurs  or  who — Insofar 
as  possible  under  the  legal  provisions  of  In- 
dividual States — have  undertaken  the  per- 
formance of  defined  construction  works  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  entrepreneur  in  the 
capacity  of  sub-contractors; 

(b)  Companies  and  associations  of  persons 
without  juridical  personality  whose  members 
are  capable,  pursuant  to  the  legal  provisions 
of  the  Individual  State,  of  jointly  entering 
Into  contracts. 

Chapter  II.  Quotas 
Article  4 
1.  For  the  application  of  this  Chapter,  the 
following  definitions  shall  govern: 

(a)  Nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States:  the  entrepreneurs  of  the 
Member  States  with  the  exception  of  entre- 
preneurs of  the  State  where  the  contract  is 
placed,  regardless  of  whether  they  received 
the  contract  directly  from  the  State  or 
through  agencies  or  branch  offices  estab- 
lished by  them  In  that  State; 

(b)  Public  works  contract:  the  contract  In 
writing  which  is  entered  into  between  the 
entrepreneur  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State, 
a  territorial  subdivision  or  one  of  the  re- 
maining Juridical  persona  listed  In  this  Dl- 
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.  »  nn  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of 
^^I  i<°  the  erection,  repair,  maintenance 
'''ImolitTon  of  a  construction  work  from 
°^S^°tbose  listed  in  Article  2,  paragraph 

'"'•>  Amount  of  a  construction  contract: 

*''rXally  agreed  price  at  which  the  en- 

*nrenlur  has  undertaken  to  perforni  the 

'""^ctmction  work,  regardless  of  whether  a 
construction  w       ,    ^  whether  the 

'n^hi  been  dete  mined  with  the  help  of 
Klcpr^ce  contained  In  a  table  or  price 

list 


'Uen  determining  the  amount  of  a  con- 
tract for  purposes  of  computing  the  quotas, 
he  price  of  all  building  materials  and  sup- 
Ses  required  for  the  erection  and  comple- 
?Sn  of  the  construction  works  must  also  be 
aken  into  consideration;  in  this  connection, 
he  form  in  which  those  building  materials 
and  supplies  are  procured  Is  of  no  concern. 

(drunit  of  Account:  the  Unit  of  Account 
enablished  in  Article  4  of  the  Charter  of  the 
furoDean  Investment  Bank. 

2  For  the  application  of  this  Chapter, 
concessions  granted  to  private  law  Persons 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  execution  of  the 
works  listed  In  Article  2,  paragraph  (b), 
and  contracts  entered  Into  between  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  those  concessions  and  the 
Srepreneurs  shall  be  considered  as  public 
works  contracts. 

Since     pursuant    to    this    Chapter,    tne 
amount  of  a  contract  must  be  taken  into 
^deration,  the  estimate  of  the  works  at 
tSr Ume  of  completion  of  the  building  plans 
shall   be    controlling    for    purposes    of    the 
above-mentioned  concessions. 
Article  5 
1  Any   Member    State    may    temporarily, 
but  for  not  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the 
resoectlve   current    year,    exclude    nationals 
cJTompanies   of  the  other  Member   States 
from  the  placing  of  contract,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  the  individual  contract,  pro- 
vided that  one  of  the  following  three  pre- 
requisites exists  on  one  of   the  days  fixed 
bv  Article  8,  Section  1: 
^a[  If  the  amount  of  the  public  works 
contracts  which  the  State  itself,  its  terri- 
torial subdivisions  as  well  as  the  remaining 
luridlcal  persons  listed  for  purposes  of  this 
Directive  have  placed  since  January  1  with 
the  above-mentioned    nationals    and    com- 
panies exceeds  the  quota  set  for  the  respec- 
tive vear  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
contracts   and    the    amount    of   the   public 
works   contracts    which    Its    nationals    and 
companies  residing  within  Its  sovereign  ter- 
ritr-ry  have  received  since  January  1  in  the 
other  Member   States   does   not   amount  to 
more   than   one-half    of    the    above-named 

amount;  , 

(b)  If  the  amount  of  the  public  works 
contracts  exceeding  600,000  Units  of  Account 
which  the  State  Itself.  Its  territorial  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  the  remaining  juridical 
persons  listed  for  purposes  of  this  Directive 
have  placed  since  January  1  with  the  above- 
named  nationals  and  companies  exceeds  the 
quota  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
exceeding  600,000  Units  of  Account  estao- 
lished  for  the  respective  year,  and  the  amount 
of  the  public  works  contracts  exceeding  600,- 
000  Units  of  Account  which  its  nationals  and 
companies  residing  within  Its  sovereign  ter- 
ntorv  have  received  since  January  1  in  the 
other  Member  States  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  above-mentioned 
amount; 

(c)  If  the  amount  of  the  public  works 
contracts  of  up  to  and  including  600,000 
Units  of  Account  which  the  State  Itself. 
Its  territorial  subdivisions  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining juridical  persons  listed  for  purposes 
-^  of  this  Directive  have  placed  since  January 
1  with  the  above-named  nationals  and  com- 
panies exceeds  the  quota  for  the  aggregate 
size  of  contracts  of  up  to  and  including 
600,000  Units  of  Account  established  for  the 


resnectlve  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  pub 
Uc  ^'^rks  contracts  of  up  to  and  Including 
600.000  units  of  Account  which  Its  nationals 
and  companies  residing  within  Its  sovereign 
territory  have  received  since  January  1  in 
Se  Sr  Member  States  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  half  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  amount.  ,  . 

2  Independently  from  the  provisions  con- 
tained m'^Article  1.  any  Member  State  may 
temporarily,  but  for  not  lo^Bf  i^^,,^„\^i^ 
end  of  the  current  year,  exclude  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Member  States 
from  the  placing  of  public  works  contracts 
exceeding  600,000  Units  of  Account  If  the 
^Tunt  If  contracts  of  that  kind  placed  w^^h 
said  nationals  and  companies  attains  double 
the  quota  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts exceeding  600,000  Units  of  Account 
established  for  the  respective  year. 

3  If  the  requirements  listed  in  Section  1 
exist  and  special  circumstances  justify  it, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  to  exclude 
temporarily  from  the  placement  of  public 
works  contracts  nationals  and  companies  of 
the  other  Member  States  without  regard  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  construction  con- 
tracts which  nationals  and  companies  resid- 
ine  within  its  sovereign  territory  have 
received  since  January  1  In  the  other  Member 

States. 

Article  6 


1.  The  first  quota  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1965;  the  last  quota  shall  be 
effective  vmtil  December  31,  1969. 

2  The  quota  related  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  public  works  contracts  for  the 
year  1965  shall  be  established  by  each  Mem- 
ber  State  at  15  percent  of  the  annual 
average  of  the  amount  of  public  works  con- 
Jracts  which  it  has  placed  '^^I'^^^l^l^^'^'^f 
from  January  1,  1963,  through  December  31. 

^^S^'The  quota  related  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  public  works  contracts  exceeding 
SoOO  Unite  of  Account  for  the  year  1965 
shall  be  established  by  each  Member  State 
at  15  percent  of  the  annual  average  of 
the  amount  of  public  works  contracts  ex 
ceedlng  600,000  Units  of  Account  which  it 
has  pllced  kurlng  the  period  from  January 
1.  1963.  through  December  31.  1964. 

4  The  quota  related  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  public  works  contracts  of  up  to 
and  including  600,000  Units  of  Account  for 
Se  year  1965  shall  be  established  by  each 
Member  State  at  15  per  cent  of  the  annual 
average  of  the  amount  of  public  works  con- 
llllJof  up  to  and  including  600,000  units 
of  Account  which  It  has  placed  during  the 
period  from  January   1.  1963.  through  De- 

"S^^The  rat'e'applicable  to  each  o^  the  ^^f  ^ 
of  quotas  named  in  the  foregoing  Sections  2 
through  4  during  the  two  subsequent  two- 
vearieriods  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion Jf  the  European  Economic  Community 
after  lie-ring  the  Member  States,  in  each 
Sse  at  a  rafe  exceeding  the  preceding  rate. 
6  in  deviation  from  Article  4,  Section  2 
the  annual  average  referred  to  In  Sections  2 
S?oigh  4  shall  not  apply  to  concessions 
granted  prior  to  January  1,  1965. 
Article  7 


1  Not  later  than  by  March  31  of  the 
respective  current  year,  each  Meniber  State 
=v«nii  nass  on  to  the  Commission  of  the 
lurop?^  Economic  Community  the  follow- 

^"fafS^  amount  of  the  public  works  con- 
trarte  Dlaced  during  the  preceding  year,  sub- 
d iv  ?ed  into  cJntralts  exceeding  600/)00  Units 
of  Account  and  contracts  of  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 600,000  Units  of  Account. 

(b)  The  quota  In  effect  for  the  respective 
riirrent  vear  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
kSds  of  quotas  listed  fn  Article  6.  Sections 
2  through  4. 


For  purposes  of  application  of  the  first 
quota,  however,  the  information  shall  relate 
t^  ?he  annual  average  of  values  of  contracts 
entered  into  during  the  two  Preceding  ^^- 
endar  years.  In  consideration  of  the  suD- 
dmsfo J  provided  for  In  paragraph  (a)  above 
and  to  the  quota  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b) 

^""llT  contracts  must  be  stated  ^  t^e  na- 
tlonal  currency  and  must  be  converted  Into 

^rT^CorUn  Of  the  European  Eco- 
nomlc  community  shall  see  to  "  that  ^ 
fixed  auotas  are  pubUshed  for  general  in- 
?o™a?iSn  m  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Euro- 
pean  Communities. 

Article  8 
1.  Each  Member  State  sball  determine,  as 
nf  Anrll  30  June  30  and  October  31.  and.  for 
statlScal  purposes,  as  of  December  31   of 
each  year    the  amount  of  contracts  which 
were  placed  with  the   nationals   and  com- 
nanles   of  each   one   of   the   other   Member 
Kes  as  well  as  to  the  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  thfother  Member  States  as  a  group^ 
^he  amounts  must  be  stated  in  fe  natural 
currency  and  must  be  converted  into  units 
of "  ccolnt;   they  must  be  subdivided  into 
^Ltracts    exceeding    600,000    and    contracts 
S  up  to  aS  mcludlng  600,000  Units  of  Ac 

'°Each  Member  State  shall  make  those  fig- 
ures known  to  each  of  the  ^^^^^l 
<itntP«;  as  well  as  to  the  Commlsslolf  m  the 
ISopean  Economic  Community  prior  t^ 
May  31,  July  31,  November  30  and  March  31. 
resnectively  of  each  year. 

2  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of"^  contracts  granted  t«  nat lonaU 
and  companies  of  the  other  Member  States 
contracts  given  to  subsidiaries  which 
clearly  are  not  In  a  position  to  exercise  their 
actlvLs  without  substantial  cooperation 
from  the  parent  company  shall  be  considered 
as  placed  with  the  parent  company; 

contracts  with  respect  to  which    In  con- 
formity with   the   national   Provisions    the 
principal  entrepreneur  transfers  the  execu- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  performances  forming 
the  subject  of  the  contract  to  one  or  several 
authorized  sub-contractors  shall  be  consid- 
ered, up  to  the  amount  of  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  such  sub-contractor  or  sub-contrac- 
tors, as  concluded  with  such  sub-contractor 
or  sub-contractors,  and  for   the  renaalning 
amount,   as   concluded  with  the  principal 
entrepreneur; 

Contracts  given  to  an  association  of  entre- 
preneurs the  members  of  which  do  not  reside 
within   the  sovereign  territory  of   one   and 
the  same  Member  State  shall  be  considered, 
up  to  the  amount  of  Payments  to  whch  In- 
dividual entrepreneurs  are  entltled-lnsofar 
as  such  amounts  are  stated  separately— as 
placed  with  the  Individual  entrepreneurs.   In 
the  case  of  contracts  for  which  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  works  is  not  subdivided  liito 
individual  entrepreneurs,  the  Member  Stat^ 
may  take  appropriate  measures  to  oblige  said 
associations  of  entrepreneurs,  upon  conclu- 
slon  of  the  contract,  to  subdivide  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  works  among  the  individ- 
ual entrepreneurs  and  to  publicize  such  sub- 

^If^^the  subdivision  into  Individual  entre- 
preneurs is  not  stated  In  the  contract,  and 
ff  it  cannot  be  determined  after  conclusion 
of  the  contract,  the  contract  shall  be 
considered  as  entered  Into  with  the  entre- 
preneur to  which  payment  wUl  have  to  be 

made. 

Article  9 

1  If  a  Member  State  asserts  Its  right, 
pur'suant  to  Article  5.  of  temporarily  exclud- 
ing nationals  and  companies  of  other  Mem- 
ber  States  from  the  placement  of  pubUc 
works  contracts.  It  must  Immediately  so  ad- 
vS  the  commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 
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Tlie  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  see  to  it  that  such 
a  decision  is  ptiblished  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  European  Communities. 

2.  Temporarj-  exclusion  from  the  place- 
ment of  contracts  by  a  Member  State  shall 
be  effective  until  the  end  of  the  respective 
current  year,  unless  one  prerequisite  listed 
under  Article  5,  Section  1,  no  longer  exists, 
I.e..  the  amount  of  contracts  placed  by  the 
other  Member  States  with  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  respective  Member  State 
residing  within  its  sovereign  territory  as  of 
June  30  or  October  31  of  the  respective  cur-» 
rent  year  no  longer  exceeded  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  amount  of  contracts  placed 
with  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States.  In  that  case,  the  Member 
State  which  temporarily  excluded  the  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  the  other  Member 
States  from  the  placement  of  public  works 
contracts  must  include  them  again  and  ad- 
vise the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  of  that  fact  without 
aelay. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  a  suspension  decision 
by  a  Member  State,  nationals  and  companies 
of  the  other  Member  States  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  placement 
and  awarding  of  those  contracts  for  which 
an  invitation  for  bids  had  been  issued  prior 
to  the  publication  of  such  suspension 
decision. 

4.  The  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  inform  the  other 
Member  States,  by  a  notice  to  be  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  European  Com- 
munities, of  the  resumption  of  the  place- 
ment of  public  works  contracts  in  the  re- 
spective Member  State  with  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  other  Member  States. 
Chapter  III.  The  Role  of  the  Commission- 
Advisory  C?bmmittee  for  Public  Works  Con- 
tracts 

Article  10 
When  examining  disputes  and  problems 
which  arise  from  the  implementation  of 
measures  which  the  Member  States  will  take 
by  virtue  of  the  Directives  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  busi- 
ness establishment  and  the  free  exchanges 
of  services  in  the  realm  of  public  works  as 
well  as  for  the  coordination  of  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  placement  of  public  works  con- 
tracts, the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
committee.  That  committee  shall,  in  partic- 
ular, have  the  following  task: 

(a)  To  prepare  opinions  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  cases  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
submitted  to  it  In  connection  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Directives  as  well  as 
the  application  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  placement  of  public  works  contracts  by 
the  public  administrations  and  public  law 
Juridical  persons  of  one  Member  State  to 
the  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States; 

(b)  To  examine  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  these  Directives  whether  sup- 
plemental provisions  or  possibly  amend- 
ments would  be  appropriate. 

Article    11 
The  Member  States  shall  be  obliged,  upon 
request  by  the  Chairman,  to  supply  to  the 
advisory  committee  any  Information  required 
to  carry  out  its  tasks. 

Article    12 

The  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Member  States:  each  Mem- 
ber State  shall  supply  one  regular  and  one 
substitute  member.  The  substitute  member 
may  attend  meetings  at  any  time. 

The  members  of  the  committee  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  officials  In  an  expert 
capacity. 

If  the  Committee  considers  it  necessary 
when  examining  special  cases.  It  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  additional  persons. 


The  Commission  shall  bear  the  travel  and 
lodging  expenses  of  regular  and  substitute 
members. 

The  Member  States  shall  bear  the  travel 
and  lodging  expenses  for  the  experts  and 
other  persons  whose  advice  had  been  sought. 

Article  13 

The  chairmanship  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  held  by  an  official  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

The  Chairman  shall  not  participate  in  the 
voting.  He  may  ask  for  assistance  from 
technical  advisers. 

The  secretarial  duties  of  the  committee 
shall  be  performed  by  the  services  of  the 
Commission. 

Article  14 

Notwithstanding  Article  214  of  the  Treaty, 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the  tech- 
nical advisers  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
secrecy. 

Article  15 

Meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  called 
by  the  chairman,  when  he  so  desires,  or  upon 
motion  by  one  of  the  Member  States. 

Article  16 

The  committee  shall  have  a  quorum  when 
two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present. 
Each  member  or,  respectively,  his  substitute, 
in  his  absence,  shall  have  one  vote. 

The  opinions  of  the  committee  must  be 
reasoned  opinions;  they  shall  be  adopted 
with  absolute  majority  of  votes.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  minority,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  opinions  held  by  the  minority 
must  be  attached  to  the  opinions. 

Article  17 

If   necessary,   the  committee  shall   adopt 

internal  regulations. 

Chapter  IV.  Final  Provisions 
Article  18 
The  Member  States  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  safeguard  implementation 
of  this  Directive  at  the  times  set  forth  In 
the  preceding  Articles;  they  shall  advise  the 
Commission  without  delay  of  such  measures. 

Article  19 

The  Member  States  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity Is  Informed  of  all  future  proposals  for 
legal  and  administrative  provisions  which 
they  Intend  to  enact  in  the  field  of  taking 
up  and  exercising  the  activities  governed  by 
this  Directive. 

Article  20 

The  text  of  the  Annex  shall  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  Directive. 

Article  21 

This  Directive  Is  addressed  to  all  Member 
States. 

Brussels,  this  —  day  of 196     . 

On  behalf  of  the  Council, 


The  President. 

ANNEX 

To  the  first  directive  concerning  the  par- 
ticipation of  entrepreneurs  in  the  place- 
ment and  execution  of  building  projects  for 
the  account  of  the  State,  Its  territorial  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  other  public  law  Juridical 
persons. 

List  of  public  law  juridical  persons 
referred  to  in  the  first  article 
In  addition  to  the  State  (and  organs  on 
the  same  footing  referred  to  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle, paragraph  1,  sentence  2,  of  the  Direc- 
tive) and  Its  territorial  subdivisions  such  as 
Lander,  regions,  departments  and  communes, 
there  are  subject  beginning  with  January  1, 
1965.  to  the  regime  Instituted  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  entrepreneurs  of  all  the 
Member  Stateflhn  public  works  contracts,  the 


following  specific  public  law  Juridical  pe; 
sons,  with  regard  to : 

I.  All  the  Member  States:  The  public  law 
associations  organized  by  the  territorial  sub- 
divisions, as  for  example,  "GemeindeTO- 
bande",  "Zweckverbande",  etc. 

II.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
The  "bundesunmittelbaren  Korperschalten 
Anstalten  und  Stiftungen  des  offentllchen 
Rechts"  I  direct  federal  corporate  bodies,  in- 
stitutions and  establishments  of  the  public 
law]. 

III.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium:  The  High- 
way Funds  1955-1969,  The  Airway  Admin- 
istration, The  Public  Assistance  Commission 
The  Church  Vestries,  The  Office  Regulating 
Internal  Navigation,  The  Refrigerating  Sen- 
ices  Administration  of  the  Belgian  State. 

IV.  In  the  Republic  of  France:  The  other 
public  establishments  of  an  administrative 
character,  at  the  national,  departmental  and 
local  levels. 

V.  In  the  Republic  of  Italy:  The  State 
universities  and  university  Institutes,  the 
consortiums  for  the  construction  of  universi- 
ties, the  higher  scientific  and  cultural  insti- 
tutes, the  astronomical,  astrophysical,  geo- 
physical and  volcanological  observatories,  the 
"Entl  de  rlforma  fondiaria,"  the  welfare  and 
benevolent  Institutions  of  all  kinds. 

VI.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 
The  Social  Insurance  Offices. 

vn.  In  the  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands: 
The  "Waterschappen"  [The  Boards  of  Dikes 
Surveyors], 

The  "Rljksunlversiteiten"  [the  Royal  Uni- 
versities 1 , 

The  "Academische  Ziekenhuizen  van  de 
Rljksunlversiteiten"  [the  Academic  Hospitals 
of  the  Royal  Universities],  and  the  "De  Ge- 
meentelljke  Universitelt  van  Amsterdam" 
[the  Municipal  University  of  Amsterdam], 

The  "Technische  Hogescholen"  [the  Tech- 
nical High  Schools], 

The  "Nederlandse  Centrale  Organlsatle 
voor  toegepast  natuurwetenschappelljk  On- 
derzoek  (T.N.O.)"  [the  Central  Netherlands 
Organization  for  Applied  Natural  Science  Re- 
search] and  the  organizations  which  are 
attached  to  it. 

Schedule  C.  European  Economic  Commu- 
NrTY — First  Directive  Concerning  the 
Coordination  of  Procedures  for  the 
Placement  of  Public  Works  Contracts 

(Submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 

Commission) 
(Unofficial  Translation  From  German) 

The  Council  of  the  European  Economic 
Community — 

In  view  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community,  in  par- 
ticular. Articles  7,  54,  63,   100  and  223, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Freedom 
of  Establishment,  in  particular.  Title  IV, 
Section  B,  Paragraph  1, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free  Ex- 
change of  Services,  In  particular.  Title  V, 
Section  C(e),  Paragraph  1, 

Upon  proposal  of  the  Commission, 

After  consultation  of  the  European  Par- 
liament, 

After  consultation  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee, 

Whereas  the  simultaneous  realization  of 
the  freedom  to  establish  a  business  and  of 
a  free  exchange  of  services  In  the  field  ol 
public  works  contracts  placed  In  the  Member 
States  for  account  of  the  State,  the  terri- 
torial subdivisions  as  well  as  other  public 
law  juridical  persons  requires.  In  addition 
to  an  elimination  of  restrictions,  a  coordi- 
nation of  national  procedures  governing  the 
placement  of  public  works  contracts; 

Whereas  such  coordination  must,  how- 
ever, take  Into  consideration  the  procedures 
and  administrative  practices  existing  In  each 
Member  State; 
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Whereas  the  Council,  in  its  statement  re- 
i.fine  to  the  above-mentioned  General  Pro- 
ems has  stressed  that  the  coordination 
l;,Vt  be  based  on  certain  principles  which 
^iTte  to  prohibition  to  describe  technical 
/haracteristics  with  discriminatory  effect; 
c,,fficient  publication  of  proposed  awards; 
Sepiation  of  objective  criteria  for  partlcl- 
nation-  and  introduction  of  a  procedure 
Jhlch  'will  offer  a  guaranty  that  such  prln- 
rinies  are  observed; 

Whereas  it  must  be  avoided  that  different 
wstems  are  applied  to  construction  con- 
tracts of  railroad  administrations  because  of 
their  differing  Juridical  personalities  and. 
thus  railroads  which  are  Juridical  persons 
under  public  law  must  be  excluded  from  the 
"here  of  application  of  this  Directive  and  It 
is  expected  that  that  area  will  be  covered 
bv  a  separate  directive; 

Whereas,  while  it  is  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision for  exceptional  cases  to  which  the 
measures  for  coordination  of  the  procedures 
will  not  be  applied,  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  limit  such  cases  explicitly; 

Whereas  construction  contracts  of  a  size 
below  60.000  Units  of  Account  do  not  appear 
liable  to  affect  [adversely]  competition  at 
the  level  of  the  Common  Market  and,  there- 
fore such  contracts  must  be  excluded  from 
the  application   of  the  coordination   meas- 

ur6s* 

Whereas,  for  technical  reasons,  publication 
in  the  Community  cannot  extend  to  all  pro- 
posed awards  subject  to  the  coordination 
measures  and,  therefore,  duiing  the  transi- 
tional period,  decreasing  thresholds  of 
1,000,000,  600,000  and  300,000  Units  of  Ac- 
count must  be  distinguished; 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  create  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  within  the  framework  of 
Article  54,  Section  3,  Paragraph  (b),  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  In  the 
examination  of  problems  which  might  arise 
m  the  implementation  of  this  Directive;  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  future  Joint  regula- 
tions in  the  field  of  public  works  contracts; 
as  well  as  to  comply  with  one  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
statement  by  the  Council — 

Has  enacted  the  following  Directive: 


Title  I.  General  provisions 
Article  1 
1.  (a)  As  public  works  contracts  shall  be 
deemed  agreements  in  writing  which  are 
crncluded  between  an  entrepreneur  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  public  contracting  author- 
ities as  they  are  named  in  greater  detail 
under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Article,  on  the 
other,  and  which  relate  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  or  demolition  of  one  of  the 
construction  works  listed  in  Article  2,  Item 
(b),  of  the  first  Directive  concerning  Par- 
ticipation of  Entrepreneurs  in  the  Placement 
and  Execution  of  Building  Projects  for  Ac- 
count of  the  State,  the  Territorial  Subdivi- 
sions as  Well  as  Other  Public  Law  Juridical 
Persons. 

(b)  As  public  contracting  authorities  In 
the  six  Member  States  shall  be  deemed  the 
State,  the  territorial  subdivisions  and  the 
bodies  corporate  which  are  listed  In  the 
annex  to  the  Directive  mentioned  above 
under  (a). 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Directive,  the  public  contracting  authorities 
shall  apply  their  national  procedures  to  pub- 
lic construction  works. 

(d)  Application  of  the  placement  proce- 
dures to  public  construction  contracts  shall 
be  compulsory,  except  for  cases  in  which  the 
counter-performance  for  the  work  to  be 
done  consists  not  only  of  the  payment  of  a 
price,  but  of  the  grant  of  a  right  to  use  the 
construction  project  for  a  certain  period.  In 
this  case,  the  public  contracting  authority 
may  avail  Itself  of  the  system  for  grants  of 
concessions.  If  the  owner  of  the  concession 
l8  a  public  contracting  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph   (b).  such  authority 


must  apply  to  the  award  of  construction 
services  to  be  rendered  by  third  parties  the 
national  procedures  concerning  awards  of 
public  construction  contracts  as  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  this  Directive. 

(6)  These  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  the 
public  construction  contracts  of  the  railroad 
administrations.  The  prerequisites  under 
which  construction  contracts  of  railroad  ad- 
ministrations In  the  six  Member  States  are 
to  be  placed  will  be  governed  by  a  separate 
coordination  directive. 

2.  Within  the  meaning  of  this  Directive, 

(a)  The  word  "entrepreneur"  shall  be 
taken  in  Its  broadest  meaning;  it  shall  in- 
clude without  differentiation  "entrepreneur" 
in  the  proper  meaning  as  well  as  "enter- 
prise", "tradesman"  and  "company"  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  58  of  the  Treaty; 

(b)  The  entrepreneur  who  has  submitted 
a  bid  shall  be  designated  by  the  word  "bid- 
der"- the  entrepreneur  who  has  applied  for 
an  invitation  to  participate  In  a  restricted 
procedure  on  the  basis  of  the  publication  as 
it  is  provided  for  in  Article  8,  Section  2,  shall 
be  designated  as  "applicant". 

Article  2 

1  The  common  provisions  of  this  Directive 
concerning  open  procedures  (Articles  6 
through  10.  13,  14,  18,  20  through  26  28  and 
29)  within  the  meaning  of  this  Directive  shall 
apply  to  the  individual  State  procedures  un- 
der which  all  interested  entrepreneurs  may 

2  The  common  provisions  concerning  re- 
stricted procedures  (Articles  6  through  9  11 
through  13.  15,  16.  18  through  29)  w  thin  the 
meaning  of  this  Directive  shall  apply  to  the 
individual  State  procedures  under  which  only 
entrepreneurs  Invited  by  the  public  contract- 
ing authority  may  bid.  .„+>,„  pocpc 

3  To  a  placement  of  contracts  In  the  cases 
stated  m  Article  5,  only  the  common  pro- 
vSions  of  Articles  6,  7  and  17  shall  app^y: 
this  does  not  affect  contracts  placed  P^ 
suant  to  Article  5,  paragraph  (),  to  which 
all  common  provisions  of  this  Directive  shall 
apply,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions 

contained  in  Title  III.  _.„„v,e 

4  To  the  contracts  named  In  paragiaphs 
1  2  and  3  above,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
30  through  37  concerning  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Works  Contracts  shall  apply 

in  addition. 

Article  3 

The  common  provisions  contained  in  tills 
Directive  and  the  provisions  of  Article  5  shall 
be  applied,  subject  to  the  prerequisites  of 
Article  2,  to  all  public  works  contracts  the 
estimated  amount  of  which  attains  or  ex- 
ceeds 60,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC) . 

The  common  provisions  on  publication 
contained  in  Articles  8  through  17  shall  not 
anplv  to  construction  contracts  of  an  esti- 
mated amount  not  exceeding  1,000,000  Units 
of  Account  (EEC)  for  the  Period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  1965,  to  December  31.  1965;  600,000 
Units  of  Account  (EEC)  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1967;  300  - 
000  Units  of  Account  (EEC)  from  January  1, 

1 QRR 

Exclusion  from  the  award  of  contracts 
as  provided  for  in  Article  5  of  the  Directive 
mentioned  in  Article  1.  Section  1,  paragraph 
(a),  shall  not  entitle  the  Member  States  to 
suspend  publication  pursuant  to  Title  III. 

The  amounts  which  result  from  conversion 
of  values  stated  in  Units  of  Account  into  the 
respective  national  currencies  can  be  found 

in  the  annex. 

Article  4 

When  computing  the  amount  pursuant  to 
Articles  3.  5  and  28,  the  cost  of  deliveries 
made  simultaneously  with  the  construction 
works,  but  forming  the  subject  of  a  separate 
public  contract,  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Article  5 

The  public  contracting  authorities  may 
award  construction  contracts  without  apply- 


ing for  common  provisions  of  this  Directive, 
with  the  exception  of  Articles  6.  7  and  17: 

(a)  If,  after  applying  one  of  the  procedures 
provided  for  in  the  Directive,  no  bids,  or  no 
proper  bids,  were  received  or  If  bids  received 
were  unacceptable,  in  accordance  with  Chap- 
ter IV,  pursuant  to  national  provisions  regu- 
lating the  placement  of  contracts,  because 
of  some  provision  contained  therein; 

(b)  If  the  only  entrepreneiir  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  respective  performance  Is 
the  one  who  owns  the  patents  or  improve- 
ment patents  or  licenses  therefor,  or  the 
exclusive  right  to  import  or  vise  granted  by 
the  manufacturer  with  respect  to  the  tech- 
nical know-how  or  supplies  related  thereto, 
or  If  the  performance  can  be  rendered  by 
only  one  entrepreneur  or  supplier,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  he  Is  domiciled  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  Community; 

(c)  If  a  performance,  in  the  absence  of  a 
legal  or  factual  monopoly,  can,  because  of 
compelling  technical  reasons,  obviously  be 
rendered  only  by  a  particular  entrepreneur, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  domiciled 
within  the  territory  of  the  Community; 

(d)  If.  because  of  its  artistic  nature,  the 
repair  or  maintenance  of  a  construction 
work  can  only  be  done  by  experienced  art- 
ists or  experts,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  domiciled  within  the  territory  of 
the  Community; 

(e)  If  the  performance  is  rendered  only 
for  purposes  of  research,  testing,  explora- 
tion, or  Improvements; 

(f)  To  the  extent  that  It  Is  unavoidably 
necessary,  because  the  tlme-Umlts  provided 
for  in  the  other  procedures  cannot  be  kept 
for  compelling  reasons  of  urgency  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  respective  per- 
son or  entity  placing  the  public  contracts; 

(g)  If  the  construction  work  Is  of  a  secret 

nature; 

(h)  In  the  case  of  additional  construction 
works  which  were  not  foreseen  in  the  original 
proposal  submitted  for  bids  and  the  first 
contract  entered  Into,  but  which  are  re- 
quired, because  of  an  unforeseen  event,  in  or- 
der to  execute  the  construction  works  de- 
scribed therein,  provided  the  work  Is  placed 
with  the  entrepreneur  who  executes  such 
contract: 

Provided  that  such  works  cannot,  in  tecn- 
nlcal  and  economic  respects,  be  separated 
from  the  main  contract  without  substantial 
disadvantage  to  the  person  or  entity  placing 
the  public  contract; 

Or  provided  such  work  may  be  separated 
from  the  first  contract,  but  Is  Inevitably 
necessary  for  Its  Improvement; 

The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  which 
are  placed  In  application  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  first  or  second  parapaph 
may,  however,  not  exceed  50%  of  the  original 
amount  of  the  first  contract; 

(1)  In  exceptional  cases.  If  works  are  In- 
volved which,  because  of  their  nature  or  the 
risks  attaching  thereto,  do  not  admit  or 
sound  price  formation  at  the  outset  and 
which,  therefore,  must  be  executed  at  cost; 
the  public  contracting  authorities  shall  ad- 
vise the  Advisory  Committee  of  all  cases  to 
which  this  provision  was  applied; 

(J)  During  the  transition  period.  If  the 
price  formation  is  withdrawn  from  the  nor- 
mal effects  of  competition  in  the  Community 
and  if  the  number  of  entrepreneurs  frona 
other  Member  States  invited  to  bid  is  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  invited  entrepreneurs.  However.  In  that 
case,  entrepreneurs  Invited  to  bid  must  ful- 
fill the  criteria  for  acceptability  contained 
in  Title  IV,  Chapter  1  of  this  Directive;  the 
adjudication  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  Title  IV,  Chapter  2. 
The  Member  States  shall  advise  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  all  cases  to  which  this  pro- 
vision has  been  applied.  X.     .^ 

The  Member  States  shall  send  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March  of  each  year,  a  statement 
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concerning  the  number  and  amount  of  orders 
placed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the  basis  of 
Items  (a)  through  (i).  If  possible,  they 
shall  subdivide  contracts  placed  by  each 
separate  Item. 

This  obligation  relates  to  contracts  the 
amount  of  which  exceeds  1,000.000  Units  of 
Account  (EEC)  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  December  31,  1965;  600,000  Units 
of  Account  (EEC),  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1966,  to  December  31.  1967;  and 
300,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC),  from  Jan- 
uary 1,1968. 

Title  II.   Common  provisions  concerning  the 
description  of  technical  characteristics 

Article  6 

The  description  of  technical  characteristics 
in  the  realm  of  public  works  contracts  shall 
comprise,  pursuant  to  tliis  Directive,  all  tech- 
nical prescriptions,  and  in  particular  those 
contained  in  the  general  and  specific  contract 
specifications,  with  the  help  of  which  a  work, 
building  material,  product  or  supply  (in  par- 
ticular quality;  performance)  is  objectively 
outlined  so  that  the  work,  building  material, 
product  or  supply  will  fit  the  purpose  which » 
the  public  contracting  authority  has  in  mind. 

Included  in  such  description  of  technical 
characteristics  shall  be  the  mechanical,  phys- 
ical aftd  chemical  properties;  classifications 
and  standards;  requirements  for  testing, 
supervision  and  acceptance  of  the  construc- 
tion work,  construction  components  or  build- 
ing materials;  it  shall  further  include  the 
techniques  and  construction  methods  as  well 
as  all  other  requirements  of  a  technical  na- 
ture to  which  the  public  contracting  au- 
thority will  subject  the  building  materials, 
the  construction  components  and  the 
finisned  construction  by  way  of  general  or 
specific  rules. 

If  a  project  prepared  under  provisions  con- 
cerning the  computation  of  prices  for  con- 
struction work  which  are  different  from 
those  customary  in  the  country  where  the 
contract  Is  placed,  but  which  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
contract  specifications,  belongs  to  those  proj- 
ects whlcli  can  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  public  contracting  authority  shall  be 
obliged  to  examine  the  project  with  special 
care  with  respect  to  the  Justifications  and 
explanations  submitted  by  the  bidder. 

Article  7 

The  description  of  technical  characteristics 
pursuant  to  Article  6  may  not  have  any  dis- 
criminatory effect  or  consequence. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  shall  relate  to  all  discrimina- 
tory provisions  in  legal  and  administrative 
regulp.tions  which  represent  restrictions  on 
the  free  exchange  of  services  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  60.  Section  1,  of  t'le 
Treaty  and  Title  III  of  the  General  Program 
for  the  Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the 
Free  Exchange  of  Services,  as  well  as  any 
discrimination  In  connection  with  the 
award  of  an  individual  contract  which  may 
be  contained,  in  particular,  in  the  special 
contract  specifications  for  that  Individual 
contract.  Applicability  of  Articles  31,  32. 
Section  1.  and  33,  Section  7,  to  discrimina- 
tory provisions  In  legal  and  administrative 
provisions  throi'.gh  which  the  Importation 
of  merchandise  is  restricted  shall  be  reserved. 
As  discriminatory  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Directive  shall  be  considered,  in  partic- 
ular, any  technical  requirement  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  results  in  preferential 
treatment  of  one  or  several  enterprises  to 
the  disadvantage  of  enterprises  in  the  re- 
maining countries  of  the  Community  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  enterprises. 

As  discriminatory  shall  be  deemed.  In  par- 
ticular, descriptions  which,  without  any 
Justification  by  the  particular  construction 
work,  have  the  following  content: 

1.  A  mention  of  the  trademark  of  a  desig- 
nated product,  appliance  or  building  mate- 
rial   or    of    the    firm    which    produces    or 


distributes  such  merchandise,  even  where 
the  trademark  Is  followed  by  words  such  as 
...  •  •  or  of  a  similar  kind",  "•  •  •  or  of 
another  kind  of  equal  quality",  etc.,  or  if 
the  corresponding  inference  is  made  by  mere 
reference  to  price  lists  or  leaflets; 

2.  A  reference  to  patents,  types,  generic 
names,  models,  procedures  or  to  objects  al- 
ready used  In  constructions,  or  to  price  lists, 
or  any  defining  reference  to  an  object  of 
particular  manufacture  or  origin; 

3.  Indication  of  the  place  of  origin,  ex- 
ploitation, extraction,  fabrication,  or  pro- 
duction; 

4.  Indication  of  particular  technical  or 
other  characteristic  if  worded  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  priori  objects  of  a  particular 
manufacture  or  origin  are  preferred  or  ex- 
cluded. 

If  Community  standards  or  clear  rules  of 
equal  value  exist,  these  must  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  contract  specifications.  If  that  is 
not  the  case,  tlie  description  of  technical 
characteristics  as  well  as  of  methods  of  test- 
ing, control,  acceptance  and  price  computa- 
tion shall  be  established  in  the  contract  spec- 
ifications, with  the  exclusion  of  exceptional 
cases  for  whicli  such  action  can  be  Justified 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  construction  project. 

If  national  standards  are  prescribed  for  a 
description  of  technical  characteristics,  this 
does  not  represent  discrimination,  unless 
Conamunity  standards  or  provisions  of  equal 
value,  as  they  are  described  In  the  preceding 
paragraph,  exist. 

Title  III.  Common  rules  for  publication 
Article  8 

The  publication  provided  for  In  this  Di- 
rective is  intended  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  competition  in  open  as  well  as  In 
restricted  proceedings.  For  that  purpose, 
entrepreneurs  who  are  nationals  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  shall  be  notified  of  construction 
contracts  which  the  public  contracting  au- 
thorities of  the  Member  States  intend  to 
award. 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
publication  is  intended  particularly  to  make 
it  possible  for  entrepreneurs  of  the  Member 
States  to  evidence  their  interest  in  the  con- 
tracts by  applying  to  the  public  contracting 
authority  for  an  Invitation  to  submit  a  bid 
In  accordance  with  the  prescribed  require- 
ments. 

Article  9 

The  public  contracting  authorities  which 
intend  to  award  a  construction  contract  by 
way  of  a  public  or  a  restricted  proceeding, 
shall  declare  their  intent  through  a  notice. 

That  notice  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  EEC 
Commission  and  published  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  European  Communities  in 
full  in  the  official  languages  of  the  Com- 
munity, the  original  language  representing 
the  only  authentic  text. 

In  an  expedited  proceeding,  the  notice 
shall  be  published  in  the  original  language 
only  in  the  four  editions  of  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  European  Community. 

The  notice  shall  be  published  In  the  Of- 
ficial Gazette  of  the  European  Community 
not  later  than  10  days  after  its  mailing;  in 
the  case  of  the  expedited  proceeding  pro- 
vided for  in  Ai  tide  12,  not  later  than  six  days 
after  mailing. 

In  the  Official  Gazette  or,  where  it  does  not 
exist,  in  specially  designated  organs  of  the 
press  of  the  awarding  State,  the  notice  may 
not  be  published  prior  to  the  above-men- 
tioned mailing  date,  and  that  date  must  be 
shown  In  such  notices. 

The  public  contracting  authority  must  be 
able  to  prove  the  time  of  mailing. 

Article  10 
In  the  case  of  open  proceedings,  the  time- 
limit  for  offers  to  be  fixed  by  the  public  con- 
tracting authority  must  be  at  least  35  days, 
counted  from  the  day  of  mailing  of  the 
notice.  The  public  contracting  authority 
must  furnish  additional  information,  if  any. 


not  later  than  six  days  before  expiration  ot 
the  tlme-llmlt  for  offers. 

If  offers  can  only  be  submitted  after  the 
Inspection  of  the  site  or  examination  of  pub- 
Ucly  displayed  adjudication  procedures  or  if 
they  requlrq"^bm^ircated  computations,  the 
time-limit  foi*  offers  shall  be  at  least  49  days, 
counted  from  the  day  of  mailing  the  notice' 
Article  11 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
time-limit  for  the  application  to  partici- 
pate to  be  set  by  the  public  contracting 
authorities  must  be  at  least  21  days,  counting 
from  the  day  of  mailing  the  notice. 

The  public  contracting  authorities  must 
give  additional  Information,  If  any,  until  not 
later  than  six  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  time-limit  for  offers. 

If  the  offers  can  only  be  submitted  after 
an  inspection  of  the  site  or  examination  of 
publicly  displayed  contract  specifications  or 
if  they  require  complicated  computations, 
the  time-limit  for  offers  must  be  at  least 
35  days. 

Article  12 

If  the  tlme-Umlts  provided  for  in  Article  11 
cannot  be  kept  for  reasons  of  urgency,  the 
public  contracting  authorities  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  shorten  the  time-limits  as  fol- 
lows : 

— the  time-limit  for  application  to  partici- 
pate, to  not  less  than  12  days  from  the  day 

of  mailing  the  notice; 
— the  time-limit  for  the  offer,  to  not  less  than 

eight  days  from  the  day  of  mailing  the 

notice. 

The  public  contracting  authority  must  give 
any  additional  information  which  may  be  re- 
quested until  not  later  than  four  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit  for  offers. 

The  tlme-llmlt  for  inviting  bids  shall  be 
established  by  the  public  contracting  au- 
thorities In  their  own  discretion. 

The  application  to  participate  as  well  as 
the  Invitation  to  bid  may  be  transmitted  In 
writing,  by  telegram,  by  telephone  or  by 
telex. 

Article  13 

All  details  which  enable  the  entrepreneur 
to  form  a  sufficient  Idea  of  the  construction 
work  to  be  executed  and  requirements  to  be 
complied  with  in  that  connection  must  ap- 
pear from  the  notices  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  European  Community. 

A  notice  of  the  national  official  gazettes  or, 
in  their  absence,  in  the  press  organs  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  may  not  contain  any 
other  information  than  that  contained  in 
the  notice  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Euro- 
PcaS^Communlty. 

Article  14 

In  the  case  of  open  proceedings,  the  no- 
tice shall  at  least  contain  the  following 
information: 

(a)  The  date  of  its  mailing  to  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  Communities; 

(b)  The  type  of  proceeding; 

(c)  The  place  of  execution,  the  type  and 
size  of  the  performances  to  be  rendered  as 
well  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
works; 

—if  the  order  consists  of  several  lots:  the 
size  range  of  the  Individual  lots  and  the 
possibility  to  submit  a  bid  for  one  lot,  sev- 
eral lots  or  for  the  entire  project; 

— in  the  case  of  announcements  relating  to 
contracts  which,  in  addition  to  the  possible 
execution  of  construction  works,  require 
the  preparation  of  draft  projects,  only  such 
information  as  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
entrepreneurs  to  recognize  the  objective  of 
the  contracts  and  submit  corresponding 
proposals; 

(d)  Where  applicable,  the  time-limit  lor 
execution; 

(e)  Ihe  address  of  the  office  submitting 
the  Invitation  for  bids; 

(f)  The  address  of  the  office  from  wmcn 
contract  specifications  may  be  requested,  a» 
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oil  as  the  dav  until  which  they  must  be  re- 
nuest^  there  must  be  indicated  further- 
Sre  tt^e  amount  payable  In  order  to  obtain 
Sid  specifications,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
„Tmont  of  such  amount. 
P'r  The  address  of  the  office  which  will 
omDlv  additional  Information  on  the  adjudl- 
Sn  particulars  or  on  the  work  to  be  per- 
Srmed  as  well  as  the  times  at  which  such 
information  can  be  obtained; 

!h)  The  day  until  which  bids  must  be 
submitted,  and  the  records  to  be  attached 
wwS  relate  to  the  technical  description  of 
The  bid-  the  address  of  the  office  to  which 
thev  are  to  be  submitted,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
Sage  in  which  they  must  be  drafted; 

(i)  The  records  to  be  attached  to  the  bid 
which  facilitate  an  evaluation  of  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  capacities  of  the  bidder 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  contained  In 
Articles  20  through  26. 
■■  ,1)  Who  may  be  present  when  the  bids  are 
opened,  as  well  as  the  day,  hour  and  place 
for  the  opening  of  the  bids; 

(k>  If  applicable,  indication  of  deposits 
and  other  sureties  which  the  person  or 
entity  placing  the  public  contract  may  re- 
QUlre  in  some  form;  „^„t 

(1)  The  terms  for  financing  and  payment 
and,  or  reference  to  the  regulations  in  which 
they  are  set  forth; 

(m)  The  formal  requirements  for  admis- 
sion 01  the  bid  or  reference  to  the  regula- 
tions in  which  they  are  set  forth; 

in)  Whether  associations  of  entrepreneurs 
must  have  a  designated  Juridical  form  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  submit  bids; 

(0)  The  criteria  for  adjudication  pursuant 
to  Article  28; 

(p)  The  period  for  which  bidders  shall  re- 
main bound  by  their  bids. 
Article  15 
In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
notice  shall  contain  at  least  the  following 
information: 

(a)  The  Information  under  Article  14, 
Items  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e),  (n),and  (o); 

(b)  The  day  until  which  applications  to 
participate  must  be  submitted,  the  address 
of  the  office  to  which  they  must  be  submitted 
as  well  as  the  language  In  which  they  are 
to  be  drafted;  ,^  ^.  .^ 

(c)  The  dav  until  which  Invitations  to 
submit  bids  w'iU  be  mailed  out  by  the  office 
inviting  the  bids; 

(d)  Description  of  information  which  wUl 
facilitate  an  evaluation  of  the  technical  and 
economic  capabilities  of  the  competitor  un- 
der  the  provisions  contained  in  Articles  20 
through  27,  and  which  must  be  attached  to 
the  application  for  participation  in  the  forin 
of  statements  which  may  later  be  examined 

and  verified. 

Article  16 
In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
invitation  to  submit  bids  shall  contain  at 
least  the  following  Information : 

(a)  The  information  listed  under  Article 
14.  Items  (f),  (g).  (h).  (]),  (k) ,  (D.  (m) 
and  (p); 

(b)  A  reference  to  the  notice  described  in 
Article  15; 

(c)  A  request  for  records  which.  If  the  case 
should  arise,  may  serve  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  to  be  made  by  the 
competitor  pursuant  to  Article  15,  Item  (d). 

Article  17 

It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  public 
contracting  authorities  to  call  attention  by 
public  notice  to  an  award  of  public  works 
contracts  which  are  not  subject  to  the  pub- 
lication duty  under  this  Directive,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  such  orders  Is  not  below 
60,0(X)  Units  of  Accovmt. 

Title  IV.  Common   participation   provisions 
Article  18 

1.  The  criteria  for  participation  comprise 
aptitude  criteria  and   adjudication  criteria. 


2.  The  public  contracting  authorities  shall     ^^-«^/,f  ^,/3^,°"oV?L'TrrvSro^  ^c^n^ 
examine  the  technical  aptitude  of  entrepre-     excluded  by   reason  of  the  pro  ^^ 

neurs  who  are  not  eliminated  on  the  basis  of  stained  in  Items^a).  (D)  or  (c;  o 
Article  20    pursuant  to  uniform  criteria  oj^  Article  22 

economic, 'financial  and  technical  capacitiew 

.    ,         ._^,_i--   oo   -.Vs.mmH    OK     TirViilp   ad 


as  stated  in  Articles  23  through  26,  while  ad- 
judication shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
adjudication  criteria  sUted  in  Chapter  2  of 

this  Title. 

Article  19 


In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Article  2.  Item  2,  the  pub- 
lic contracting  authorities  shall  select  from 
among  the  competitors  who  fulfill  the  capac- 
ity requirements  provided  for  in  Articles  20 
through  26  those  competitors  who  will  be 
invited  to  submit  a  bid. 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  examines 
Individual  cases,  It  shall  be  assumed  that  dis- 
crimination by  reasons  of  nationality  does 
not  exist  if  the  number  of  competitors  from 
other  Member  States  who  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit a  bid  amounts  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  invited  competitors. 

Should  the  number  of  competitors  from 
the  other  Member  States  who  fulfill  the 
capacity  requirements  provided  for  In  Arti- 
cles 20  through  26  not  be  sufficient,  that  as- 
sumption can  be  made  only  If  the  public  con- 
tracting authority  Invited  all  competitors  to 
submit  a  bid. 

Chapter  I.  Capacity  Criteria 
Article  20 

It  shall  be  possible  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation in  adjudication  proceedings  en- 
trepreneurs: 

(a)  With  regard  to  whom  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  or  a  settlement  proceeding  has 
been  Instituted  or  who  are  in  liquidation, 
who  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  profes- 
sional activity  or  who  are  in  a  corresponding 
status  because  of  a  similar  proceeding  In- 
stituted pursuant  to   national   legal   provl- 

(b)  Against  whom  Institution  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  or  a  proceeding  for  court 
settlement  has  been  requested  or  against 
whom  other  similar  proceedings  have  been 
requested  on  the  basis  of  national  legal  pro- 
visions; who  have  been  condemned  under  a 
legally  effective  decision  for  reasons  which 
place  their  professional  reliability  In  ques- 

(c)  Who  have  committed,  within  the  scope 
of  their  professional  activities,  a  violation  of 
the  law  a  grave  offense  or  a  violation  of  trust 
and  good  faith  which  can  be  proven  to  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  public  contracting 

authority;  .       , 

( d )  Who,  at  the  time  of  adjudication,  have 
obviously  not  complied  with  their  obliga- 
tion to  pay  social  welfare  contributions  un- 
der the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  domiciled  or  under  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try m  which  the  public  adjudication  takes 

place;  ,  ,        .    . 

(e)  Who  have  been  guilty  of  false  state- 
ments when  giving  such  information  as  can 
be  requested  pursuant  to  this  Chapter. 

Tlie  entrepreneur  shall  submit  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  competent  authority  and,  in 
cases  where  this  Is  not  possible  In  accord- 
ance with  national  legislation,  a  declaration, 
from  which  appears  that  the  conditions 
listed  under  Items  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and 
(e)  do  not  exist  In  his  case. 

If  the  conditions  listed  under  Items  (a) 
and  (b)  exist  with  regard  to  an  entrepreneur, 
possible  participation  in  the  adjudication 
procedure  mav  be  made  subject  to  a  declara- 
tion from  which  his  financial  situation  as 
well  as  the  facilities  at  his  disposal  for  regu- 
lar execution  of  the  works  clearly  appear. 
Article  21 

The  public  contracting  authority  who  ex- 
cludes an  entrepreneur  on  the  basis  of  Arti- 
cle 20  shall  Inform  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  that  effect. 

The  public  contracting  authority  shall  in- 
form the  entrepreneur  concerned  upon  his 


Entrepreneiu-s  who  desire  to  participate  in 
public  works  contracts  may  be  Invited  to 
submit  proof  of  entry  into  the  professional 
register  of  the  particular  country  of  the  Com- 
munity m  which  they  have  their  establish- 
ment; for  Belgium,  the  "Registre  de  Com- 
merce" or  "Handelsreglster";  for  Germany. 
the  "Handelsreglster"  or  the  "Handwerks- 
rolle";  for  France,  the  "Registre  de  Com- 
merce"; for  Italy,  the  "Registro  della  Camera 
dl  Commerclo,  Industrla  e  Agrlcoltura  ;  lor 
Luxembourg,  the  "Registre  de  CominerM 
and  the  "Role  de  la  Chambre  des  Metiers  , 
for  the  Netherlands,  the  "^andelsregister  . 
Article  23 

The  proof  of  financial  and  economic  ca- 
pacities of  the  entrepreneur  may  be  made: 

(a)  By  appropriate  bank  references; 

(b)  By  submitting  balance  statements  or 
excerpts  from  balance  statements  of  the  en- 
terprise, if  publication  thereof  is  required 
under  the  corporate  law  of  the  country  in 
which   the    entreprenetir    has    his    btislness 

(c)  By  a  statement  concerning  the  ag- 
Ereeate  turnover  and  the  turnover  in  execu- 
tion of  construction  works  of  the  enterprise 
during  the  last  three  business  years. 

The  public  contracting  authorities  shaU 
Indicate  in  the  notice  or  in  the  invitation 
to  submit  bids  the  kind  of  proof  that  should 
be  submitted  to  them. 

If  the  above  means  of  proof  ar-  not  avail- 
able  to  the   entrepreneur,    he   may   submit 
evidence  of  his  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pacities by  submission  of  other  documents. 
Article  24 

Proof  concerning  the  technical  capacity 
of  the  entrepreneur  and  of  the  persons  and 
installations  listed  under  Item  (e)  may  be 
made  as  follows:  ^-r-hni- 

(a)  Bv  documents  evidencing  the  techni- 
cal trailing  and  professional  experience  of 
ranking  employees  of  the  enterprise  in  par- 
ticular of  the  person(s)  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  In  technical  respects, 

(b)  By  certificates  showing  what  types  of 
work  were  executed  and/or  directed  during 
the  last  five  years;  In  this  connection  the 
amount  of  the  construction  size  as  well  as 
time  and  place  of  construction  execuUon 
must  be  indicated;  furthermore,  the  cert^- 
icates  must  show  whether  the  works  sat^- 
fled  the  recognized  rules  of  technical  sci- 
ence and  whether  they  were  executed  in  good 

"'^Where  construction  works  were  involved 
which  had  been  performed  or  directed  for 
puS  contractingV.thorities.  the  certificate 

must  be  Issued  by  the  authority  having  ju- 
Ssdlctlon  or  be  fixed  by  It:  It  shall  be  granted 
J?an  entrepreneur  or.  if  the  authority  having 
iurlsdictlon  does  not  deem  It  possible  to  de- 
iver  It  to  an  entrepreneur.  It  shaU  be  sent  by 
it  to  the  public  contracting  authorities  in  the 
other  Member  States  upon  request   of  the 

'"if'^onre'other  hand,  construction  works 
are  'involved  which  were  perfonned  or  di- 
rected for  persons  or  entitles  placing  private 
orders,  the  certificate  must,  if  PO^'^ie.  be 
issued  bv  such  person  or  entity  or  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  constructiori^  where  ap- 
proorlate,  and  In  that  case,  raufied  by  the 
person  or  entity  placing  the  order; 

(c)  By  a  declaration  stating  the  type  ol 
the  facilities,  building  apparatus  and  tech- 
nical equipment  which  the  entrepreneur  has 
at  his  disposal  for  the  execution  of  the  works; 

(d)  By  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  av- 
erage number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
entrepreneur  during  the  last  three  jears; 

(e)  By  a  declaration  concerning  the  tech- 
nical management,  planning  or  buUdlng  di- 
rection offices,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
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they  are  attached  to  the  enterprise,  If  the 
public  contracting  authorities  require  their 
Interi'entlon  or  if  the  entrepreneur  Intends 
to  avail  himself  of  their  intervention. 

The  public  contracting  authorities  shall 
indicate  In  the  notice  or  in  the  invitation  for 
bids  the  type  of  documentation  that  must  be 
submitted  to  them  In  each  case. 

Article  25 

1.  The  Member  States  which  keep  ofHclal 
lists  of  entrepreneurs  admitted  for  public 
construction  works  must  reexamine  such 
lists  upon  eflfectiveness  of  this  Guideline,  on 
the  basis  of  Article  20,  Items  (a)  through 
(d)    and   (f),  and  Articles  20  through  24. 

2.  Entrepreneurs  who  are  entered  in  such 
lists  may  submit  to  the  public  contracting 
authority  a  certificate  from  the  competent 
authority  concerning  such  entry  whenever 
an  order  is  awarded. 

3.  The  entries  in  such  lists  as  certified 
by  the  competent  authorities  shall  represent 
as  against  the  person  or  entity  of  the  other 
Member  States  who  places  public  ordei^  an 
assumption  of  recognition  of  that  particular 
entrepreneur,  within  the  meaning  of  Articles 
20,  Items  (a)  through  (e)  and  (f),  and  Ar- 
ticles 20  through  24,  for  the  tjrpe  of  work 
resulting  from  his  classification. 

Information  to  be  gathered  from  the  list 
shall  not  be  placed  in  doubt.  However,  with 
respect  to  payment  of  social  security  con- 
tributions, an  additional  certificate  may  be 
requested  from  each  entrepreneur  entered 
In  the  lists  whenever  an  order  is  awarded. 

The  preceding  provisions  shall  apply  as 
against  public  contracting  authorities  of  the 
other  Member  States  in  favor  of  such  en- 
trepreneurs who  have  a  business  establish- 
ment in  the  country  In  which  an  official  list 
is  kept. 

4.  For  acceptance  of  foreign  entrepreneurs 
for  entry  into  such  a  list,  only  those  proofs 
and  declarations  can  be  required  which  apply 
in  the  case  of  national  entrepreneurs,  and  in 
any  event,  only  those  which  are  listed  in 
Articles  20  and  22  through  24. 

5.  Those  Member  States  which  keep  official 
lists  shall  communicate  to  the  other  Member 
States  the  office,  and  the  address  thereof,  at 
which  the  applications  for  listing  may  be 
filed. 

Article  26 
The  public  contracting  authorities  shall 
determine  the  certificates  which  the  entre- 
preneur will  have  to  submit  in  accordance 
with  Article  20,  last  paragraph,  and  Articles 
22  through  25,  and  the  nature.  Importance 
and  size  of  the  works  to  be  executed  as  well 
as  the  financing  and  payment  terms  in  ac- 
cordance with  Articles  14  through  16  will 
have  to  b^  taken  into  consideration  in  such 
determination. 

Article  27 

At  the  first  stage  of  restricted  procedures, 
the  competitors  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Articles  20  and  22  through  25 
by  simple  statements. 

Records  required  to  prove  such  statements 
may  be  requested  by  the  public  contracting 
authority  only  when  an  Invitation  to  bid  is 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  20,  paragraph  2. 

Chapter  11.  Adjudication  Criteria 
Article  28 

When  adjudicating  a  contract,  the  public 
contracting  authority  shall  apply  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

Either  the  criteria  of  lowest  price  ex- 
cliaslvely; 

Or  various  criteria  changing  with  the  con- 
tract, such  as  price,  transportation  costs, 
period  of  execution,  operating  expenses, 
profitability  and,  in  the  case  of  adjudication 
proceedings  which  relate  to  a  competition  of 
ideas  or  provide  for,  or  require,  presentation 
of  alternative  proposals,  the  technical  value. 

If  several  adjudication  crit«rla  are  used, 
they  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  stated  In 
all  cases  in  the  published  notice  In  the  order 


of  Importance  attributed  to  them  by  the 
public  contracting  authorities.  They  "may, 
furthermore,  be  provided  with  a  coefficient 
which  permits  the  exact  evaluation  In  figiires 
of  such  Importance. 

During  the  transition  period,  public  con- 
tracting authorities  can  select  the  criterion 
of  the  price  to  be  computed  under  the  na- 
tional provisions  then  in  effect;  this  shall  be 
applicable,  during  the  period  from  January 
1,  1965,  through  December  31,  1965.  for  orders 
of  an  estimated  size  not  exceeding  1,000,000 
Units  of  Account  (EEC);  during  the  period 
of  January  1,  1966,  through  December  31, 
1967,  for  contracts  of  a  size  not  exceeding 
600,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC);  and  from 
January  1,  1968,  to  the  end  of  the  transitional 
period,  for  contracts  of  a  size  not  exceeding 
300,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC). 

Article  29 

1.  The  financial  terms  and  conditions,  e.g., 
payments  in  advance,  payments  on  account, 
payment  terms,  shall  be  indicated  for  each 
contract  pursuant  to  Article  14,  Item  ( 1 ) , 
and  Article  16,  Item  (a).  The  public  con- 
tracting authority  shall  be  strictly  bound  by 
these  provisions  and  cannot  consider  any 
other  financing  terms  when  making  the 
awards. 

2.  If  the  works  comprise  deliveries  by  the 
entrepreneur,  the  adjudication  particulars 
or  the  special  cost  estimates  shall  establish 
whether  the  price  shall  include  transporta- 
tion costs  or  not. 

3.  If  the  period  of  execution  published  in 
the  notice  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  adjudi- 
cation criteria,  the  contract  specifications  or 
the  special  cost  estimates  shall  determine 
the  terms  of  application  of  such  criterion. 

The  contract  specifications  or  the  special 
cost  estimates  shall  determine  the  extent  of 
contractual  penalties  or  premiums  arising 
in  the  case  of  delays  or  accelerated  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  work,  to  be  related 
to  the  execution  term  established  In  the  con- 
tract. 

4.  The  contract  specifications  or  the  spe- 
cial cost  estimates  shall  determine  the  spe- 
cific requirements  under  which  the  tech- 
nical value  of  the  contract  subject  will  be 
judged,  to  the  extent  that  that  criterion  can 
be  applied  pursuant  to  Article  28,  paragraph 
1,  second  hyphenated  paragraph. 

Title  V.  Task  of  the  Commission — Advisory 
Comm.ittee  for  Public  Construction  Orders 

Article  30 
When  examining  disputes  and  problems 
which  may  arise  through  application  of  the 
measures  which  Member  States  have  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Directives  on  Elimination  of 
Restrictions  on  the  Freedom  of  Establish- 
ments and  on  the  Free  Exchange  of  Services 
In  the  area  of  public  contracts,  as  well  as  for 
the  Coordination  of  Procedures  for  the  Place- 
ment of  Public  Works  Contracts,  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity will  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. That  Committee  shall  have,  in  partic- 
ular, the  duty: 

(a)  To  prepare  opinions  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  individual  cases  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
submitted  to  It  In  connection  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  directives  as  well  as 
the  application  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  placement  of  public  works  contracts  by 
the  public  administrations  and  public  law 
juridical  persons  of  one  Member  State  to 
the  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States; 

(b)  To  examine  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication of  these  directives  whether  sup- 
plemental provisions  or  possibly  amendments 
would  be  appropriate. 

Article  31 
The  Member  States  shall  be  obliged  upon 
request  by  the  Chairman  to  supply  to  the 
Advisory    Committee    any    Information    re- 
quired to  carry  out  its  tasks. 


Article  32 


The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  bt 
appointed  by  the  Member  States;  each  Mem- 
ber  State  shall  supply  one  regular  ^d  one 
substitute  member.  The  substitute  member 
may  attend  meetings  at  any  time. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  other  officials  in  an  ex- 
pert capacity. 

If  the  Committee  considers  it  necessary 
when  examining  special  cases.  It  may  ask  for 
assistance   from   additional   persons. 

The  Commission  shall  bear  the  travel  and 
lodging  expenses  of  regular  and  substitute 
members. 

The  Member  States  shall  bear  the  travel 
and  lodging  expenses  for  the  experts  and 
other  persons  whose  advice  has  been  sought. 
Article  33 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  held  by  an  official  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

The  Chairman  shall  not  participate  In  the 
voting.  He  may  ask  for  assistance  from  tech- 
nical advisers. 

The  secretarial  duties  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  performed  by  the  services  of  the 
Commission. 

Article  34 

Notwithstanding  Article  214  of  the  Treaty, 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  the  experts, 
the  officials  of  the  Commission  and  the  tech- 
nical advisers  shall  be  bound  by  secrecy. 

Article  35 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  when  he  so  desires,  or  upon 
motion  by  one  of  the  Member  States. 

Article  36 

The  Committee  shall  have  a  quorum  when 
two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present 
Each  member  or,  respectively,  his  substitute, 
in  his  absence,  shall  have  one  vote. 

The  opinions  of  the  Committee  must  be 
reasoned  opinions;  they  shall  be  adopted 
with  absolute  majority  of  votes.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  minority,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  opinions  held  by  the  minority 
must  be  attached  to  the  opinion. 
Article  37 

If  necessary,  the  Committee  shall  adopt 
internal  regvUatlons. 

Title  VI.  Final  provisions 
Article  38 

The  thresholds  provided  for  in  Article  3, 
paragraph  2,  for  application  of  the  common 
provisions  on  publications  during  the  two 
last  sub-periods  preceding  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period  may  be  amended  within 
six  months  prior  to  their  effectiveness. 

The  time-limits  provided  for  in  Articles 
10,  11  and  12  may  be  amended  beginning 
with  July  1,  1965. 

The  provisions  contained  in  Article  5, 
Item  (j),  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Arti- 
cle 28  will  be  amended  at  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period. 

Article  39 

For  purposes  of  assimilating  the  national 
procedures  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  Directive,  the  Member  States  shall  en- 
act the  necessary  legal  and  administrative 
provisions  within  a  period  of  six  months 
after  publication;  they  shall  immediately 
advise  the  Commission  of  such  measures. 

Article  40 

The  Member  States  shall  see  to  It  that  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity is  informed  of  all  drafts  of  legal 
and  administrative  provisions  which  they 
Intend  to  enact  In  the  area  of  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  adjudication  of  public  works 
contracts  in  the  futtue. 

Article  41 

The  text  of  the  Annex  shall  be  an  Integral 
part  of  this  directive. 
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Article  42 
This  Directive  i^jMdressed  to  all  Member 

States.  ^___^_^__^__ 

THE  LATE  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 
Mr    RESNICK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Janimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
^r  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

mv  remarks.  ,  .     ^.       4. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York?  ^.     ^. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  All 
Americans  wUl  be  deeply  saddened,  as  I 
was  by  the  passing  today  at  Pawhng, 
N.y'..  of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  a  truly  great 

^^r  S%aker.  my  heartfelt  condolences 
go  to  his  wonderful  wife.  Janet,  and  their 

fine  son,  Casey. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  will  be  known  m 
the  pages  of  history,  which  he  helped  to 
write  as  one  of  the  greatest  journalists 
of  all'  time.  He  feared  not  to  make  the 
fuU  trutU  known  throughout  his  distm- 
guished  career.  . 

Mr  Murrow  reached  the  pmnacle  of 
his  profession  and  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  peers.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant  whose  service 
to  the  U.S.  information  Agency  wiU  be 
long  remembered,  and  whose  loss  will  be 
felt  always. 


Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Fogarty]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  01 
Rhode  Island  for  March  17.  1965,  which 
contains  an  address  delivered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Julius  C.  Michael- 
son,  and  the  record  of  the  seatmg  of 
guests  of  the  senate,  at  official  commem- 
oration exercises  honoring  the  memory 
of  St.  Patrick.  ,    _  ..k^. 

Julius  Michaelson.  a  senator  from  tne 
city  of  Providence,  is  one  of  our  most 
able  attorneys.  His  vigorous  and  dy- 
namic approach  to  civic  problems  has 
made  his  voice  one  to  be  reckoned  with 
throughout  our  Rhode  Island  commun- 
ity Though  of  a  different  religious  per- 
suasion than  that  of  the  great  saint, 
his  selection  by  the  senate  to  deliver  this 
speech  is  quite  natural  since  it  perfect- 
ly illustrates  the  brotherhood  of  man  so 
well  exemplified  by  the  senator: 

[Vol  76.  No.  38,  Mar.  17.  1965,  38th  day] 

JOURNAL    OP    THE     SENATE    OF    THE    STATE    OF 
RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PEOVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS 

(January  scs.sion  of  the  General  Assembly 
begun  and  held  at  the  statehouse  in  the 
city  of  Providence  on  Tuesday;  the  5th  day 
of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965.) 

The  Senate  meets  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment and  is  called  to  order  by  His  Honor, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  Francis  P.  Smith, 
at  1 :  14  o'clock  p.m. 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 
Mr  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ejrtend  my 
Tpni8.rks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Edward  R.  Muitow. 

I  am  certainly  shocked  and  saddened 
at  his  passing.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
nick]  in  extending  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  this  great  American. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  will  long  be  re- 
membered   by    several    generations    of 
Americans.     His   courageous    reporting 
from  London  during  the  height  of  the 
blitz  represented  one  of  journalism's  fin- 
est hours.    His  television  programs  con- 
cerning national  issues  stand  as  sohd 
testimony  to  his  dedication  to  freedom. 
At  the  height  of  his  Ulustrious  career  he 
chose  to  serve  his  country  as  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.   In  tms 
capacity  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
understanding  of  the  United  States,  its 
life   and    its    policies    throughout    the 
world.    The  career  of  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row stands  as  an  example  of  commit- 
ment to  freedom  through  truth.     We 
have  lost  a  great  man  and  can  best  honor 
him  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  his  val- 
ues—truth and  freedom. 


JULIUS  C.  MICHAELSON-ST. 
PATRICKS  DAY  ORATOR 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


GUESTS 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Huntoon.  and 
byTLimols  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  Francis  P.  Smith,  wel- 
comes to  the  chamber  the  8th  f^de  class 
from  the  Josephine  F.  Wllber  School.  Little 
Compton.  accompanied  by  Miss  Katoenne 
McMahon.   Mrs.   Frank   Johnson    and   Mrs. 

Alfred  Bodington.  

upon  suggestion  of  Senator  McBurney  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  chamber 
the  9th  grade  class  from  St.  Teresa's  School. 
Pawtucket.  accompanied  by  Rev.  Sister  Rlatj 
Cyril,  Rev.  Sister  Mary  Damien  and  Mrs. 
Mannollni.  _,  __j 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Tlernan.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  chamber 
Rev.  Paul  McMahon  from  Sacred  Heart 
Parish,  Pawtucket.  „„.,., 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  DeStefano, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the 
chamber  Mrs.  John  I.  Albro,  wife  of  Sena- 
tor Albro,  on  their  29th  wedding  anniversary 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Costello,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  Chamber 
Mrs.  Maurice  W.  Hendel,  wife  of  the  assist- 
ant In  charge  of  law  revision. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Michaelson. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the 
chamber  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Carroll  from 

Ireland.  ,,  . 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Moran,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  chamber 
Mrs.  Julius  C.  Michaelson,  wife  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Providence. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Michaelson, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  directs  the  deputy 
sheriff  to  escort  Mr.  Stewart  Sherman,  li- 
brarian of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  to 
the  rostrum.  ,  ^. 

Mr.  Sherman  addresses  the  Senate  relative 
to  Irish  proclamatlonB. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Michaelson, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the 


President  pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the 
Chamber  Cantor  Ivan  Perlman  of  Ternple 
Emanuel  of  Providence,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Louis  B.  Rubinstein  of  Providence. 

His  Honor,  the  President  pro  tempore,  pre- 
sents Senator  Julius  C.  Michaelson.  of  Provi- 
dence, who  addresses  the  chamber  on  the 
subject.  "Saint  Patrick". 

(See  appendix  for  address.) 

Senator  Michaelson  presents  Canton  Perl- 
man  who,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rubinstein, 
renders    several    songs    appropriate    to    the 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Sgambato,  sec- 
onded by  Senator  DeStefano.  the  senate  ad- 
lovu-ns  at  2:11  o'clock  p.m. 

Walteb  M.  Costello, 

Beading  Clerfc. 


Appendix 
(Address  by  Senator  Julius  C.  Michaelson) 
St.  Patrick 
When  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
advised  the  senate  that  I  was  going  to  be 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  speaker,  he  suggested 
that  the  choice  was  ecumenical.    Webster  s 
Dictionary  gives  the  word  ecumenical   this 
general  definition.  "Worldwide  in  extent  or 
influence."     Clearly    this   definition    applies 
to  the  man  Patrick,  to  his  achievements  and 
to  his  influence. 

So  great  were  his  accomplishments,  so  um- 
versal  his  influence,  that  through  the  cen- 
turies nations  have  disputed  as  claimant*  to 
his  place  of  birth  or  his  father's  nationality. 
President  Kennedy  once  remarked  that  a 
nation  is  Judged  by  the  men  it  Honors 

In  claiming  credit  for  St.  Patrick  s  birth- 
place or  his  father's  citizenship,  France. 
Britain.  Scotland.  Wales,  and  Italy  aU  attest 
to  his  greatness,  and  perhaps  to  their  own. 

Ireland  itself  makes  no  claim  to  his  nativ- 
ity. The  Emerald  Isle  is  content  to  be  the 
country  of  his  choice. 

His  father  Calpurnlus.  was  a  Roman  citi- 
zen and  served  for  a  time  as  a  municipal 
senator.  And  as  we  all  know  in  this  cham- 
ber—with a  father  for  a  senator  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  that  the  son  should  be  a  Saint. 
St  Patrick's  life  contains  great  political 
lessons  as  well   as  spiritual  lessons. 

In  his  time,  the  seat  of  power  was  with  the 
Kings  and  the  source  of  power  was  land. 
There  were  three  important  classes.  The 
property  owner,  the  professional  man,  and  the 
craftsman.  They  all  could  vote  and  had  an 
equal  voice  In  the  assemblies.  But  the  prop- 
erty owners  had  the  most  political  power,  and 
the"  King  was  the  largest  property  owner. 

St  Patrick  never  made  the  mistake  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  over  the  heads  of  the 
KluES  He  knew  it  was  fruitless.  Churches 
cannot  be  built  on  air.  Patrick  coaxed  land 
from  the  Kings,  who  had  most  of  it,  to  build 
his  churches.  .  ,       «  „„ 

Patrick  was  a  man  of  peace,  living  in  many 
communities  dedicated  to  war.  And  it  was 
the  King  who  protected  him. 

And  when  it  was  time  to  bring  the  laws  of 
man  and  the  laws  of  God  into  conformity,  it 
was  the  King  to  whom  Patrick  must  turn. 

Patrick's  success  in  Ireland  was  a  great 
political  achievement  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  monument  left  by  St. 
Patrick  was  the  organization  of  eduction  i^ 
Ireland.  He  and  his  disciples  founded  schools 
throughout  Ireland  and  here  also  are  lessons 

''^The'^tsh  were  not  exclusive  in  offering 
educational  opportunities^  ti^L''1S!s''.S 
free  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This  was 
STe  Sen  for  women.  Bridget  had  Patrick's 
S^plthy  and  help  in  establishing  an  institu- 
K'^^f  Jamlng  for  women.  It  is  astound^g 
for  us  to  realize  that  more  than  1^00  ye&n 
a^o  in  Ireland,  a  woman  organized  education 

'  Ve  msh  schools  explored  the  meaning  ^^ 
life  How  to  live  or  learning  to  make  a  liv  ng 
did  not  concern  them.    Vocational  education 
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had  no  proponents.  There  are  many  who  to 
this  day  feel  that  the  curriculum  of  modern 
universities  does  less  to  develop  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  tliink  tiian  did  the  Irish  univer- 
sities of  old. 

Such  Is  the  legacy  of  St.  Patrick.  Today, 
his  anniversary  is  universally  celebrated. 

In  Ireland  the  celebration  is  not  as  exten- 
sive as  in  the  United  States.  However,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Carrol,  of  Tipperary,  tells  me  that 
It  is  a  day  on  which  the  drinking  rules  are 
relaxed. 

Mr.  Carrol  also  told  me  something  very  in- 
teresting about  the  shamrock.  He  said  it  dies 
when  it  is  transplanted  and  will  not  prosper 
in  any  other  soil. 

If  this  is  correct,  then  clearly  the  shamrock 
is  an  unusual  Irish  product.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  one  trait  which  distinguishes  the  Irish,  it 
is  the  ability  to  turn  adversity  to  advantage. 

Let  me  give  you  a  graphic  example.  In  the 
year  1848,  Irish  disorders  rocked  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Nine  young  men  stood  before  an  Eng- 
lish Judge.  They  had  been  tried  and  con- 
victed of  treason  against  her  majesty  the 
Queen  and  were  about  to  be  sentenced.  These 
are  their  names:  John  Mitchell,  Thomas  Mc- 
Gee.  Richard  O'Gorman,  Morris  Lyene, 
Charles  Duffy.  Terrancc  McManus.  Patrick 
Donhue.  Thomas  Meagher  and  Michael  Ire- 
land. The  judge  asked  them  what  they  had 
to  say  in  their  own  defense  before  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Mengher  spoke  for  all. 
These  were  his  words:  "My  Lord,  this  Is  our 
first  offense  but  not  our  last.  If  you  will  be 
easy  with  us  this  once,  we  promise,  on  our 
word  as  gentlemen,  to  try  to  do  better  next 
time.  And  next  t-me — sure,  we  won't  be  fools 
enough  to  get  caught." 

Thereupon,  the  indignant  judge  sentenced 
them  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead, 
and  then  drawn  and  quartered  through  the 
streets.  Protests  from  all  over  the  world 
forced  the  hand  of  Queen  Victoria.  She 
commuted  the  penalty  to  deportation  for 
life  to  far-away,  still  primitive  Australia. 
In  1874.  word  reached  the  astoimded  Queen 
Victoria  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Duffy, 
who  had  just  been  elected  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia,  was  the  same  Charles  Duffy  who 
had  been  deported  some  25  years  before. 
At  the  Queen's  order,  the  records  of  the 
rest  of  the  defendants  convicted  for  treason 
against  the  Crown  at  this  same  trial  were 
searched  out.  Here  Is  what  was  uncovered: 
Thomas  Meagher,  Governor  of  Montana; 
Terrance  McManus,  brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army:  Richard  O'Gorman,  Governor  General 
of  Newfoundland;  Morris  Lyene,  Attorney 
General  of  Australia,  in  which  office  Michael 
Ireland  succeeded  him;  Thomas  D'Arcy  Mc- 
Gee,  Member  of  Parliament,  Montreal,  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  President  of  Council, 
Dominion  of  Canada;  and  John  Mitchell,  dis- 
tinguished New  York  political  leader  and 
father  of  New  York  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchell. 

The  ability  of  the  Irish  to  overcome  the 
severest  obstacles  was  especially  manifest  in 
the  United  States.  When  the  Irish  came  here, 
they  encountered  hostility  sufficient  to 
paralyze  the  spirit  of  a  lesser  people.  They 
suffered  every  indignity.  They  were  scorned 
and  mocked.  Their  religion  was  ridiculed. 
They  suffered  every  kind  of  discrimination 
which  exists.  Few  doors  were  opened  to 
them — many  were  slammed  in  their  faces  and 
yet  they  prospered  and  produced  a  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

George  Potter,  in  his  book  "To  the  Golden 
Door"  writes:  "The  Irish  on  the  Maria  Eliza, 
from  Cork  to  St.  John,  caught  In  an  ice  floe 
and  carried  to  Greenland,  received  a  more 
hospitable  welcome  from  the  Eskimos  than 
the  Irish  who' came  to  Boston  received  from 
the  Yankees.  The  Catholic  Irish  could  not 
have  settled  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States  less  inviting  to  their  prospects." 

In  1834,  In  what  was  then  Charlestown 
and  Is  now  Somerville,  Mass.,  the  distrust, 


the  ignorance,  the  suspicion,  the  fear  and 
the  hatred  against  the  Irish  and  against  their 
faith,  resulted  in  a  shameful  outrage. 

A  convent  in  which  were  both  grown 
women  and  children  was  deliberately  burned 
to  the  ground  on  the  night  of  Augvist  11th. 
At  dawn,  the  once  imposing  convent  build- 
ing and  its  companion  buildings  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  and  smouldering  ruins. 

The  fire  department,  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  some  politicians  of  that  day  were 
all  involved.  Some  encouraged  the  outrage; 
some  participated;   some  remained  silent. 

The  men  of  Engine  Co.  No.  13  of  Boston, 
who  arrived  at  the  scene  to  help  extinguish 
the  blaze,  removed  their  badges  and  helped 
to  spread  the  fire  and  ransacked  the  build- 
ings. 

Selma,  Ala.,  of  today  and  Boston,  Mass.,  of 
a  century  ago  are  not  very  different.  But 
the  Irish  determined  to  overcome — and  over- 
come they  did. 

"Get  naturalized"  their  leaders  and  the 
church  advised  "and  educate  your  children." 
Through  naturalizotion  would  come  voting 
rights  and  political  power.  Those  who  sneer 
today  will  come  hat  In  hand  looking  for 
your  help.  And  then  came  the  voting  regis- 
tration drives. 

The  rest  is  happy  history.  The  same  his- 
tory is  being  rewritten  in  other  parts  of  this 
land  today. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  election  qualifications 
were  rigged.  The  foreigners  were  no  trouble, 
they  were  simply  disenfranchised  by  the 
property  qualifications  of  the  landholders 
constitution  of  1842. 

In  1841,  Thomas  Dorr,  a  Providence  lawyer, 
led  a  popular  uprising,  the  Dorr  war,  against 
the  oligarchy  of  the  day.  He  formed  a  rump 
government.  Eventually,  he  was  forced  to 
flee  the  State  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  He  later  returned  to  Rhode  Island 
In  1843  and  was  committed  to  Jail  to  stand 
trial  for  high  treason. 

The  Supreme  Court  calendar  listed  his 
trial  after  the  trial  of  John  and  William  Gor- 
don for  murder. 

The  Gordoas  were  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Amasa  Sprague,  who  was  the  brother  of 
U.S.  Senator  William  Sprague. 

Sprague  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  In 
the  State.  He  was  In  the  Inner  circle  of  the 
ruling  powers  in  Rhode  Island.  The  accused 
were  despised  Irish  Catholic  emigrants. 

Nicholas  Gordon  had  a  small  variety  store 
in  Cranston.  He  obtained  a  liquor  license 
from  the  Cranston  Town  Council  and  his 
business  flourished. 

In  July  of  1843,  he  had  saved  enough 
money  to  bring  from  Ireland  his  aged 
mother,  his  sister,  his  three  brothers,  Wil- 
liam, John,  and  Robert,  and  a  7-year-old 
niece. 

Squire  Amasa  Sprague,  however,  had 
spoiled  his  joy  of  bringing  his  family  to  this 
country  because  the  squire  had  brought 
about  the  removal  of  his  liquor  license  in 
June  1843.  The  liquor  counter  of  his  store 
was  interfering  with  the  productivity  of  the 
factory. 

On  December  31.  1843,  Squire  Sprague  was 
found  dead  on  the  path  from  Cranston  to 
Johnston.  No  money  was  taken  from  his 
pockets.  Robbery  was  not  the  motive.  Sus- 
picion immediately  centered  on  the  Gordons. 
Since  Nicholas  Gordon  was  in  Providence  at 
the  time  of  the  crime  he  was  Indicted  as  an 
accessory.  The  indictment  suggested  that 
Nicholas  had  instigated  his  two  brothers  to 
commit  murder  In  revenge. 

Anti-Catholic  Irish  prejudices  ran  high. 
Lurid,  biased  newspaper  reports  convicted 
the  Gordons  even  before  they  stood  trial. 
The  newspapers  reported  a  red-stained  shirt 
found  In  the  Gordon  house  reeked  with  the 
gore  of  Amasa  Spr ague's  innocent  blood.  The 
blood  later  turned  out  to  be  dye  from  the 
factory. 

The  Gordons'  chief  lawyer  was  Gen. 
Thomas  P.  Carpenter,  a  man  of  great  esteem 


at  the  bar  who  refused  to  be  paid  for  hh 
services.  He  was  a  Dorrlte  and,  even  more 
provocatively,  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism 

Chief  Justice  Diu-fee,  with  his  three  asso- 
ciates, sat  on  the  case.  Tlie  transcript  shows 
Judicial  partisanship  and  distaste  for  the  ac- 
cused and  their  counsel. 

Listen  to  the  argument  of  Attorney  General 
Blake  talking  about  Nicholas  Gordon:  "He 
had  two  brothers,  who  had  come  over  from 
Ireland  last  summer  at  his  Invitation  and 
expense.  They  probably  came  with  the  idea 
which  Is  common  to  m:my  of  their  country- 
men, that  the  laws  here,  in  this  free  country, 
are  less  severe,  and  may  be  more  easllv 
evaded  than  the  laws  of  their  own  country." 

He  then  pointed  out  to  the  Jury  that  the 
Irish  have  strong  attachments  to  the  head  ol 
the  family  and  take  pleasure  in  fulfilling  his 
wishes  and  advancing  his  plans. 

This  was  a  presentation  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  not  yet  been  proved. 

Chief  Justice  Durfee  In  his  charge  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  te.'-tlmony  by  the 
native  born  witnesses  and  of  the  "country- 
men of  William  Gordon."  In  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  giillty 
against  John  Gordon. 

After  the  trial,  William  Gordon,  who  had 
been  acquitted,  presented  to  the  authorities 
the  gun  and  the  pistol  which  he  said  In  an 
affidavit  he  had  hidden  In  his  house  on  hear- 
ing of  Sprague's  murder  because  In  Ireland, 
possession  of  a  weapon  was  a  penal  offense 
and  being  new  to  the  United  States  he  was 
afraid  that  there  was  such  a  law  here.  This 
new  evidence  challenged  the  basic  points  of 
the  State's  circumstantial  case  that  the 
ownership  of  the  broker,  gun  found  at  the 
scene  belonged  to  Nicholas  and  he  gave  it  to 
his  brother.    Nothing  came  of  this,  however. 

The  Governor  could  not  intervene  because 
he  did  not  have  power  to  commute  the  sen- 
tence. The  friends  of  John  Gordon  peti- 
tioned the  general  assembly  for  a  reprieve. 
By  a  vote  of  36  to  27,  the  petition  was 
rejected. 

John  Gordon  was  hanged  at  the  State 
prison  in  1845. 

The  funeral,  held  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  16,  took  30  minutes  to  pnss  a  given 
pKjint.  Six  men  abreast,  almost  2.000  march- 
ers gathered  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachus- 
setts,  and  Connecticut  to  protest  the  Injus- 
tice. The  funeral  would  have  been  larger, 
but  some  employers  ordered  their  employees 
not  to  take  part. 

Tlie  hanging  of  John  Gordon  disturbed  the 
conscience  of  Rhode  Island,  and  it  became 
the  cause  which  finally  brought  about  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  1852. 

A  fair  trial  could  not  be  had,  and  a  man 
was  hanged. 

Today,  other  Americans  stand  before  un- 
friendly Judges  and  cry  out  "We  shall  over- 
come." 

The  Irish  made  great  contributions  in 
America  because  they  were  not  spectators— 
they  participated  always  in  American  life. 
They  took  part  with  determination.  They 
were  never  on  the  sidelines.  They  insisted 
on  helping  to  fashion  a  great  nation. 

There  are  many  Irish  societies  In  this 
country.  They  have  a  long  and  honorable 
history  dating  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
times.  Their  members  Include  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  well  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  The  contribu- 
tions of  these  societies  and  of  their  members 
are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  immeasurable. 
There  Is  one  organization,  however,  which 
particularly  Intrigued  me.  It  is  called  the 
Sons  of  Irish  Kings.  I  did  some  Investigat- 
ing about  it.  I  was  especially  Interested  be- 
cause Senator  Moran  told  me  he  was  a  mem- 
ber and  I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  his 
royal  lineage.  Well,  I  discovered  that  every 
Irishman  Is  a  son  of  an  Irish  King.  Indeed, 
on  this  day,  and  perhaps  on  every  other  day, 
every  Irishman  Is  a  King. 
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And  now,  I  leave  you  all  with  this  Irish 

wish: 

May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you 

5Sav  the  wind  be  ever  at  your  back 

Sv  the  Good  Lord  ever  keep  you  In  the  hol- 
low of  His  hand 

May  your  heart  be  as  warm  as  your  hearth- 
stone  .  . 

And  when  you  come  to  die  may  the  wail  of 
the  poor  be  the  only  sorrow  you  11 
leave  behind. 

May  God  bless  you  always. 


EARLIER  DICKINSON  CHARGES  ARE 
REPUTED 
Mr    BROYHILL   of   North    Carolina. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Bates!  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this' point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  ..... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  made 
other  remarks  concerning  the  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery.  Among  the 
citizens  from  my  congressional  district 
in  Massachusetts  who  participated  m 
that  inarch  was  the  Reverend  F.  Gold- 
thwaite  Sherrill.  rector  of  the  Ascension 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church,  Ipswich. 
He  was  so  disturbed  by  those  March  30 
remarks  that  he  was  moved  to  refute 
some  of  them  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  him  only  today. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Sherrill  was  1  of 
22  white  citizens  chosen  to  join  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  full  50  miles  of  that  historic 
civil  rights  march.  I  wish,  therefore. 
Mr  Speaker,  to  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  the  letter  he  sent  to  me. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Bates:  I  understand 
that  in  the  near  future  there  is  to  be  some 
amplification  of  the  remarks  of  March  30, 
1965,  by  Congressman  Dickinson,  of  Alabama 
I  wish  to  refute  the  statements  made  at 
that  time  and  to  record  my  own  ohserva- 
tions.  I  felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  march- 
ers was  exemplary  and  worthy  of  praise 
under  conditions  of  constant  scrutiny  by  the 
press  and  of  constant  abusive  harassment 
from  soma  onlookers. 

I  arrived  in  Selma  on  Friday,  March  19, 
spending  2  nights  there.  I  then  participated 
in  the  entire  march  from  Selma  to  Montgom- 
ery returning  to  Selma  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, March  25.  I  left  Selma  for  Birmingham 
for  the  night  of  March  26,  returning  to  Mas- 
sachusetts the  evening  of  March  27. 

At  no  time  did  I  see  or  hear  of  any  such 
circular  as  described  in  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  30.  I  saw  no  such 
behavior  as  was  described  in  his  later  re- 
marks. At  no  time  was  I  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove or  condone  such  behavior  in  the  event 
that  such  might  occur. 

The  only  suggestions  which  I  heard  of  such 
behavior  came  from  comments  of  some  white 
citizens  who  lined  the  route  of  march.  The 
remarks  of  these  people  to  their  neighbors 
and  to  clergymen  and  religious  citizens  of 
all  faiths  were  extremely  vulgar  and  un- 
worthy of  any  community  In  the  Nation  un- 
der any  circumstances.  It  is  their  echo  which 
I  recognize  in  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
Dickinson. 

The  statement:  "Tills  is  a  bunch  of  god- 
less riff-raff  out  for  kicks  and  self-gratifica- 
tion that  have  left  every  campsite  between 


Selma  and  Montgomery  littered  with  whisky 
bottles,  beer  cans,  and  contraceptives"  is 
absolutely  false  and  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  whatsoever.  I  would  hope  that 
Mr  Dickinson  would  apologize  for  having 
been  ill  informed  and  will  have  his  remarks 
rptr&ctsci. 

I  enclose  also  an  article  from  the  Ipswich 
Chronicle  which  may  explain  my  reasons 
for  going  to  Selma  in  the  first  place. 

If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  balance 
the   record,   I   would   appreciate   it  greatly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  P.  G.  Sherrill, 
Rector,  Ascension  Memorial  Church. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ipswich  Chronicle 
article  to  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sher- 
rill refers  was  published  on  April  1,  1965. 
It  reads  as  follows: 


Why  Go  to  Selma? 
(By  Rev.  F.  Goldthwalte  Sherrill) 
(Ipswich  Rector  F.  Goldthwalte  Sherrill 
traveled  to  Alabama  2  weeks  ago  and  was  1 
of  22  white  citizens  chosen  to  march  the  full 
50  miles  in  the  Selma  to  Montgomery  civil 
rights  march.) 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  and 
cnokpii  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  many  in  regard  to  the  events 
m  Alabama  is,  "Why  go  to  Selma?"  Or  more 
pointedly,  "Why  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another  region?"  ,    .  ^.v,  ^. 

The  answer  is  first  of  all  in  the  fact  that 
an  anguished  cry  for  help  came  from  Selma. 
Those  who  came  from  other  regions  were 
asked  to  come  by  residents  of  Selma— by  a 
number  approaching  half  the  population— 
wh?  were"^  under  persecution.  They  were 
asked  by  people  denied  the  indisputable 
rihts  to  life  and  liberty.  The  Negroes  of 
Dallas,  Lowndes,  and  Montgomery  Counties, 
Ala.,  issued  this  appeal  because  they  were 
being  brutalized  by  a  police  state,  one  which 
has  intimidated  the  white  moderate  as  much 
as  the  Negro. 

NOT    A   regional   MATTER 

The  second  reason  for  going  is  that  this 
is  not  just  a  regional  matter.  We  live  in  one 
country  with  a  single  Constitution 

Last  week  Selma  was  the  place  where  the 
threat  to  the  basic  law  of  the  Constitution 
was  most  clearly  evident,  where  the  battle  for 
human  rights  was  most  clearly  stated  and 

'  During  World  War  H,  soldiers  went  all  over 
the  world  not,  we  trust,  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations  but  to  de- 
fend the  principle  of  liberty  for  all  people 
everywhere. 

This  is  true  of  the  battle  for  human  dig- 
nity and  human  rights.  It  must  be  fought 
in  Boston  and  Birmingham  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises.  It  is  necesssry  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  to  bear  witness  to 
the  traditional  position  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
all  men  and  to  the  Judeo-Christian  procla- 
mation that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God. 
To  go  from  Ipswich  to  Selma  or  anywhere 
is  to  bear  witness  especially  in  Ipswich  where 
one-s  own  reputation  and  character  are  on 
?he  line,  to  the  essential  faith  In  the  dignity 
and  equality  before  God  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

silence,  the  alternative 

The  third  reason  for  going  to  Selma  is 
that  the  alternatives  are  keeping  silence  and 
doing  nothing.  The  consequences  of  silence 
in  the  struggle  for  humanity  is  forever  elo- 
quently enshrined  in  the  unspeakable  fur- 
naces of  Dachau.  Buchenwald,  and  the  other 
memorials    to    human    torture    throughout 

history.  .  „^   „* 

When,  during  the  march,  we  arrived  at 
the  point  where  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the 
number  participating  to  300  to  comply  wth 
the  order  of  the  Federal  court,  it  was  difficult 


to  decide  who  would  not  go.  Hundreds  more 
than  the  law  allowed  wanted  to  participate. 
A  white  woman  suggested  that  all  the 
whites  agree  to  drop  out.  giving  the  privilege 
of  going  the  whole  way  to  those  who  most 

deserved  it.  ,      ^„v. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  Young,  spokesman 
for  the  Negro  leadership  of  the  march,  an- 
swered as  follows:  "There  are  two  reasons 
why  some  white  people  must  be  included. 
First,  they  are  our  protection.  The  State 
troopers  and  the  National  Guard  did  not 
come  when  Negroes  were  protesting  alone. 
They  came  after  the  death  of  a  white  min- 
ister Second,  white  marchers  must  be  in- 
cluded because  the  Negro  believes  in  inte- 
gration The  leaders  of  this  movement  par- 
ticularly believe  in  the  need  for  black  and 
white  together  solving  and  meeting  the  de- 
nial of  freedom  which  afflicts  black  and  white 

together." 

WHT  march? 

Another  question  I  have  heard  frequently 
is  "Why  march?"  ^     ^. 

Isn't  the  place  to  fight  this  battle  in  the 
courts  and  the  legislature,  not  the  streets? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  it  must  un- 
fortunately be  fought  in  all  three.  The  in- 
dividual Negro,  even  If  the  Congress  and  the 
Court  insure  the  right  to  vote,  still  has  to 
fight  many  other  possible  sanctions  before  he 
can  apply  that  right.  Alone  he  is  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  job  and  other  more  serious 
threats  the  minute  he  moves  toward  the 
courthouse  to  register.  The  marches  have 
produced  the  great  movement  of  numbers  of 
Ne°-roes  together— for  the  first  thne  giving  a 
whole  body  of  men  the  courage  and  the  soli- 
darity to  resist  Intimidation  and  tyranny 
effectively  and  consistently. 


national  revolution 
The  revolution  going  on  in  Alabama  Is  a 
part  of  the  revolution  going  on  all  over  the 
Nation  for  a  just  share  in  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  economy.  It  is  basically  the 
same  revolution  encouraged  by  the  Reverend 
John  Wise  in  1687.  His  phrase  "taxation 
without  representation"  was  often  heard  in 
Montgomery  last  week. 

On  the  part  of  the  Negro,  this  is  a  non- 
violent revolution  in  contrast  to  another  190 
vears  ago  in  1775  to  which  Ipswich  sent  free- 
dom fi-^hters.  The  descendants  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  modern  Sehna  190  years  from  now 
will  have  as  much  occasion  to  be  proud,  I  am 
confident,  as  the  descendants  of  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

What  do  the  whites  of  Alabama  think? 
It  has  been  amply  recorded  what  the  ex- 
treme segregationist  thinks.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones. 
though  they  have  had  the  most  power  until 
now.  The  attorney  general  of  Alabama  has 
held  the  Governor  responsible  for  the  climate 
of  tragedy  and  violence.  Federal  Judge  John- 
son, another  native  Alamablan  has  held  in 
allowing  the  march  that  the  Negroes  were 
due  this  unusual  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  grievances  because  of  their  enormity.  I 
myself  talked  to  a  number  of  white  moder- 
ates in  Alabama  (as  intimidated  by  the  Klan- 
types  as  the  Negroes)  who  thanked  me  for 
marching:  "You  were  marching  for  us  as 
well."  they  said. 

The  church's  role  has  been  difficult,  espe- 
cially in  Alabama  as  has  been  reported.  The 
church  not  only  in  Alabama  but  in  many 
pTaces  has  fail^  to  lead.  Some  Alabama 
clergy  when  confronted  inescapably  with  the 
present  crisis  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  Our 
prayers  should  be  with  men  like  the  Rev.  T. 
^ank  Matthews,  of  St.  P^^^'^  Church  m 
selma,  who  integrated  l^is/hurch  last  Sun- 
day He  is  called  upon  to  establish  niore 
than  token  integration  o^/  single  Sunday^ 
He  must  work  out  a  lasting  reconciliation 
between  Selma  Negroes  and  the  former  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quo-as  between  equals. 
His  narish  will  be  the  richer  for  it,  I  know, 
from  hivU  been  with  the  Selma  Negroes 
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on  our  Jotirney.  This  Is  a  lesson  for  Ipswich 
as  well.  Any  community  would  be  the  richer 
for  having  within  its  fellowship  the  variety 
and  spiritual  depth  and  humor  which  mem- 
bers of  that  race  covUd  contribute  to  the 
whole. 

SETTING  THE  HISTORICAL  RECORD 
STRAIGHT  ON  THE  CAPTURE  OF 
BERLIN 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1965,  I  encountered  an  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  entitled  "Winnie  Blamed 
Ike  for  Change  in  Strategy  Regarding 
Berlin." 

Considering  the  source  of  the  article, 
its  message  is  hardly  surprising,  because 
over  the  years  Pearson's  references  to 
General  Eisenhower  have  been  continu- 
ally scurrilous  and,  as  is  well  known,  his 
writings  are  chronically  inaccurate. 

Now  comes  Pearson's  latest  attempt  to 
do  injury  to  Eisenhower.  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  28,  Sena- 
tor Robertson,  of  Virginia,  flatly  chal- 
lenged Pearson's  first  report,  stating  that 
General  Eisenhower  told  him  person- 
ally in  the  summer  of  1947  that  "the 
decision  to  let  the  Russians  take  Berlin 
was  made  by  President  Roosevelt,  who,  of 
course,  was  his  Commander  in  Chief." 
Pearson  responded  that  it  is  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  who  holds  General  Eisenhower 
accountable  for  the  loss  of  Berlin  to  the 
Russians. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  and  now  report  the  fol- 
lowing information,  directly  from  him: 
Facts  concerning  the  final  phases  of  the 
war  in  Europe  are  essentially  as  follows: 

(a)  The  mission  of  the  Allied  forces  was 
specified,  not  as  the  capture  of  localities,  but 
the  destruction  of  Hitler's  armed  forces. 

(b)  The  postwar  division  of  Germany  Into 
sectors  for  occupation  was  finally  decided 
upon  and  approved  by  heads  of  government 
in  January  1945.  No  matter  what  German 
areas  might  be  captured,  each  nation  was 
required,  under  the  political  agreement,  to 
retire  within  the  lines  prescribed  long  before 
the  end  of  the  war  by  Generalissimo  Stalin, 
President  Roosevelt,  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill. 

(c)  When  our  final  operational  plans  were 
drawn  up.  approved  and  Issued  to  subordi- 
nate commanders — Bradley,  Montgomery, 
and  Devers — sometime  In  March  of  1945,  the 
Western  Allies  were  standing  on  the  Rhine 
River  some  250  miles  from  Berlin  while  the 
Russian  front  was  30  miles  from  Berlin  and 
Its  spearheads  already  west  of  the  Oder  River. 
Under  these  clrcimistances  our  plans  made 
no  mention  of  Berlin.  They  were  designed 
to  accomplish  the  final  and  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Hitler's  forces  and  at  the  least  cost 
In  Allied  lives. 

(d)  My  own  headquarters  had  reported  to 
our  governmental  superiors  In  January  that 
our  advance  In  Germany  would  penetrate  far 
deeper  than  the  line.  Lubeck-Elsenach-Llnz 
(which  the  political  leaders  had  agreed  upon 
as  the  eastern  bound£iry  for  occupation  by 
the  Western  Allies;  Berlin  was  deep  In  the 
Russian  zone).     Nevertheless,   they  decided 


that   no  change  should   be  made   In   these 
boimdaries. 

(e)  American  forces,  In  the  final  stages  of 
the  war,  reached  Leipzig  and  after  cessation 
of  hostilities  we  had  to  retreat  125  miles  to 
get  within  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Allied 
political  leaders.  During  the  Allied  advance 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  which  was 
so  swift  as  to  surprise  all  the  Allied  govern- 
ments, Mr.  Churchill  did  suddenly  suggest 
the  great  political  value  of  capturing  Berlin. 
However,  the  ground  forces  that  were  ac- 
complishing destruction  of  Hitler's  armies 
were  already  in  motion  with  prescribed  ob- 
jectives and  purposes.  To  have  changed 
them  materially  during  such  a  movement 
would  have  been  difficult  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, absolutely  unnecessary  and  unwise.  It 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
fused me  permission  to  take  Berlin,  but  he 
was  partv  to  the  decision  to  place  Berlin  well 
outside  the  Western  Allies'  sectors  of  occu- 
pation. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  facts  as  they 
occurred. 


Considering  the  above  report  by  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  Pearson's  longtime  wails  over  Eisen- 
hower's role  respecting  Berlin  be  termi- 
nated. The  General's  report  makes  it 
clear  that,  regardless  of  what  might  have 
happened  in  regard  to  the  capture  of 
Berlin,  the  postwar  division  of  Germany 
agreed  to  by  Generalissimo  Stalin,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  would  have  controlled  the  ulti- 
mate situation.  Hence,  it  was  academic 
whether  or  not  U.S.  troops  seized  Berlin. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  help  keep  the  historical  records 
straight  on  this  long-festering  issue. 


CUSTOMS  BUREAU  HEADQUARTERS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Schweiker]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Customs  Bureau  regional  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia. 

A  reorganization  plan  recently  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  would  place 
Customs  Bureau  services  in  the  Philadel- 
phia port  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
re<?lonal  office  in  Boston. 

Philadelphia  now  has  its  own  customs 
district,  third  largest  in  the  Nation  in 
receipts  and  largest  in  foreign  water- 
borne  tonnage.  The  President's  reorga- 
nization proposal  would  create  six 
customs  regions  and  would  make  Phila- 
delphia customs  operations  subsidiary  to 
the  proposed  regional  office  in  Boston. 

The  Schweiker  bill  would  create  five 
customs  regions  instead  of  six,  with  Phil- 
adelphia as  headquarters  for  the  North 
Atlantic  resion  stretching  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Norfolk.  Va..  but  exclud- 
ing New  York. 

I  view  with  great  concern  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  subordinate  Philadel- 
phia Customs  Bureau  services  to  a 
regional  office  in  Boston.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  port  with  the  best  cus- 


toms services  has  an  advantage  in  in- 
tense competition  for  import  business. 
Philadelphia  cannot  afford  the  slight  of 
having  its  customs  sei-vices  handled 
from  afar. 

The  six  regions  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration show  a  wide  imbalance  in 
customs  receipts  with  collections  in  one 
proposed  region  being  almost  twice  those 
in  another. 

The  five-region  plan  contained  in  my 
bill  would  save  the  administrative  costs 
of  one  regional  headquarters,  would 
create  better  balanced  regions  in  terms 
of  customs  receipts  collected,  and  would 
better  serve  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

One  region  would  include  the  entire 
Boston-to-washington  megalopolis  and 
transportation  corridor,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  New  York,  and  would  include  the 
North  Atlantic  ports  under  one  regional 
administration. 

Philadelphia,  almost  equidistant  be- 
tween the  Norfolk  district  and  the  Boston 
district,  would  be  a  natural  regional 
headquarters.  It  is  the  largest  customs 
district  within  that  region. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  my  deep  con- 
cern with  this  matter,  I  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   I  am  including  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  my  testimony: 
Testimony    of   Representative   Richaed  S. 
Schweiker  Before  SuBCOMMrriEE  on  Ex- 
ecutive Legislative  Reorganization,  Housk 
Committee  on   Government   Operations, 
April  13,  1965 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  briefly  regarding  the  President  s  re- 
organization plan  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
I  support  enthusiastically  the  major  thnist 
of  this  plan  which  places  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau on  career  basis  and  eliminates  position 
currently  filled  by  Presidential  appointment. 
But  I  view  with  great  concern  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  subordinate  Philadelphia 
Customs  Bureau  services  to  a  regional  office 
in  Boston.  The  President  has  proposed  re- 
organization of  113  independent  customs 
field  offices  into  six  regions— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Miami,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  The  Philadelphia  customs  district 
would  be  made  part  of  the  Boston  region. 
The  survey  group  evaluation  report,  upon 
which  the  proposed  reorganization  is  largely 
based,  also  recommends  abolishing  the  cus- 
toms laboratory  at  Philadelphia  (10  em- 
ployees) and  transferring  the  Philadelphia 
comptroller's  office  (12  employees)  to  Boston 
regional  headquarters. 

Philadelphia  Is  the  Nation's  largest  seajwrt 
in  terms  of  foreign  waterborne  tonnage,  han- 
dling more  than  50  million  tons  annuaUy, 
and  Philadelphia  is  the  Nation's  third  largest 
customs  district  in  terms  of  receipts,  m 
largest  In  the  East  excluding  New  York^  Fot 
fiscal  year  1964  customs  receipts  (excludtog 
internal  revenue  taxes  collected  on  llquore) 
v/ere:  New  York,  $570.1  million;  Los  Ange^. 
$90.7  million;  Philadelphia,  $73  million;  Bos- 
ton, $61.1  million,  and  San  Francisco.  •4»J 
million.  ^ 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  port  with  tne 
best  customs  services  has  an  advantage  m 
the  intense  competition  for  Import  business^ 
Philadelphia's  port  cannot  afford  *"«  %ig^ 
of  having  Its  customs  services  handled  rrom 
afar.  For  example,  the  Importer  whose  gooo* 
must  be  examined  by  a  customs  la^^atory 
win  naturally  favor  a  port  which  contWM 
laboratory  facilities  rather  than  a  port  wnic" 
would  present  delay  because  samples  wouia 
have  to  be  shipped  away  for  analysis.    "» 
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.   ,1  vear  1963.  the   Philadelphia  customs 
fSatory  examined  an  average  of  882  sam- 

'f  would°suBgest  to  the  subcommittee  that 

fhpre  is  a  better  way  to  implement  the  ad- 

fnutration's    reorganization    plan— a    way 

S^h  woS?d  not  adversely  affect  Philadel- 

lifand  which  at  the  same  time  would  bet- 

?i  and  more  economically  serve  the  Nation. 

The  six  regions  proposed  by  the  admin- 

utration  show  a  wide  Imbalance  In  terms  of 

riistoms  receipts.    New  York  must,  of  course. 

S  alone  since  its  $570  million  in  duties 

accounts  for  nearly  47  percent  of  the  national 

total     Beyond  this,  however,  a  great  vari- 

!r,rp'ls  evident  between  the  collections  of 

Si  3  million  in  region  4  and  those  of  $187^6 

mililon   almost  twice  as  much,  in  region  5. 

(Collections  in  the  remaining  proposed  re- 

Blons-    Region    1.   $171.2   million;    region   3, 

S115  3  million;  region  6,  $148.5  million.) 

I  propose  today  a  plan  of  implementation 
under  which  the  Nation's  customs  services 
are  divided   Into   five   regions,   rather   than 
the  six  sought  by  the  administration.     Such 
a  plan  would  save  the  administrative  costs 
of    one    regional     headquarters     structure. 
Further  it  would  create  better  balanced  re- 
gions in  terms  of  customs  receipts  collected. 
In  addition,  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  this.  It 
would  better  serve  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
But  by  better  serving  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  plan  would  better  serve  the  Nation. 
Under  the  region  regrouping  which  I  pro- 
pose Baltimore  and  Norfolk  would  be  added 
to  region  1.    The  proposed  region  3  would 
be  eliminated,  and  the  balance  of  its  dis- 
tricts—Charleston, Florida,  and  San  Juan- 
would  be  added  to  the  New  Orleans  region. 
Under  the  five-region  plan  which  I  am  pro- 
posing, the  customs  receipts  of  each  region— 
a  fair  measure  of  workload— would  be  far 
better  balanced  than  under  the  administra- 
tion's   six-region    plan.    For    example,    the 
smallest  region  in  receipts  would  be  region 
5  with  $148.5   mililon  and  the  largest,  ex- 
cluding New  York,  would  be  region  1  with 
$228.7  million  in  receipts. 

Region  1  as  I  have  proposed  it  would  ex- 
tend 600  miles  from  Portland.  Maine,  to 
Norfolk.  Va.  It  would  Include  the  entire 
Boston-'to-Washington  megalopolis  and 
transportation  corridor,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York.  It  would  Include  the  North  At- 
lantic ports  under  one  regional  administra- 
tion. Philadelphia,  almost  equidistant  be- 
tween the  Norfolk  district  (214  miles)  and 
the  Boston  district  (279  miles),  would  be 
the  natural  regional  headquarters.  It  is  the 
largest  customs  district  within  that  region. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  recommend 
this  five-region  plan  to  the  executive. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
SHRHfER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  soil  and  water  conservation.  It 
was  on  April  27, 1935,  that  the  74th  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  46,  the  original 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

Two  years  after  this  law  was  passed, 
the  Federal  Government  entered  into 
partnership  with  soil  conservation  dis- 


tricts created  vmder  State  laws.  Kansas 
was  one  of  the  first  States  to  have  soil 
conservation  districts  organized  in  each 
of  its  counties. 

About  10  days  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wrote  a  letter  to  me  in  which 
he  praised  the  outstanding  contributions 
which  soil  conservation  districts  in  Kan- 
sas have  made.  His  letter  stated  in 
part : 

They  [soil  conservation  districts]  have 
proved  that  local  talent  and  initiative  com- 
bined with  assistance  from  State.  Federal, 
and  local  agencies  and  groups  can  get  the 
conservation  Job  done. 

I  certainly  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fine  work  carried  out  through  soil  con- 
servation and  watershed  districts  in  my 
State  and  by  those  in  other  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  better  vehicle  through  which 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
may  achieve  resource  development  goals 
so  vital  to  this  country. 

It  is  ironic,  however,  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  hearing  so  much  from  ad- 
ministration leaders,  including  the  Pres- 
ident, about  conservation,  beautification, 
and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  President's  1966  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  cut  of  $100  million  in  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  and 
a  cut  of  $20  million  in  soil  conservation 
funds. 

I  am  sincerely  interested  in  economy 
and  I  want  to  see  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  reduced  wherever  possible. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
setting  soil  and  water  conservation  in 
this  country  back  many,  many  years. 

There  is  great  inconsistency  in  the 
administration's  actions  in  regard  to  soil 
conservation  and  agricultural  conserva- 
tion programs. 

It  was  not  too  many  weeks  ago  that 
the  administration  insisted  upon,  .and 
its  spokesmen  in  the  House  upheld  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  This  section  provides 
an  authorization  of  $17  mUlion  as  a 
starter  for  a  special  land  use  and  con- 
servation program  for  farmers  and  land- 
owners in  Appalachia.  At  the  time  we 
debated  this  measure,  I  opposed  it  be- 
cause it  was  discriminatory  and  it  du- 
plicates programs  already  in  existence  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  Federal  programs  which  pay 
farmers  to  do  nothing  with  their  land. 
Why  does  the  administration  want  to 
penalize  farmers  who  are  willing  to  share 
the  costs  of  improving  their  land? 

Soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
are  investments  which  will  provide  divi- 
dends in  the  future  to  all  citizens  whether 
they  reside  on  the  farm,  the  subturbs,  or 
in  metropolitan  areas.  In  Kansas  we 
have  seen  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  continuing  battle  against 
drought  and  floods,  dust,  and  soil  erosion. 
The  Kansas  Legislatm-e  which  ad- 
journed a  few  days  ago  recognized  its 
responsibility  in  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation by  doubling  prior  appropriations 
to  soil  conservation  districts  and  appro- 
priating $120,000  for  watershed  plan- 
ning. County  governments  also  are 
providing  over  $187,000  from  their  gen- 
eral funds  to  soil  conservation  districts 
on  a  matching  basis  with  the  State. 


We  caimot  afford  to  neglect  these  pro- 
grams which  help  preserve  and  develop 
our  most  precious  resources — soil  and 
water.  I  will  support  full  restoration  of 
funds  to  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  $20  million  for  soil  con- 
servation services. 

The  Federal  Goverment  must  continue 
to  fulfill  its  responsibility  in  those  pro- 
grams which  were  so  wisely  inaugurated 
30  years  ago. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  STOP  MAIL-ORDER 
HANDGUN  TRAFFIC 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTON]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  to  control 
the  terrifying  traffic  in  mail-order  hand- 
guns. By  amending  the  Federal  Fire- 
aims  Act,  I  am  aiming  this  proposal 
specifically  at  keeping  concealable  weap- 
ons out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and 
criminal  persons. 

Before  discussing  details  of  the  bill  I 
am  sponsoring,  I  wish  to  make  clear  to 
my  colleagues  and  constituents  that  this 
is  a  moderate  measure  and  takes  into  full 
account  the  rights  all  Americans  are 
guaranteed  by  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  That  historical  and 
honored  condition  of  our  democracy, 
namely,  that  the  people  have  the  "right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms"  must  not  be 
trampled  by  any  misguided  belief  that 
social  ills  can  be  cured  by  treating  conse- 
quences rather  than  causes. 

Yet— and  most  reasonable  citizens  ac- 
cept the  limitation— where  a  right  is  ex- 
ercised without  the  responsibility  it 
requires,  those  who  abuse  it  should  not 
be  subject  to  its  protection.  Such,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  current  case  concerning  the 
ease' with  which  anyone  can  obtain  a 
deadly  weapon. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mail-order  gun 
business  are  considerable.  Estimates 
gleaned  from  congressional  hearings  are 
that  some  1  million  weapons  a  year 
now  are  being  ordered  by  mail  and  de- 
livered by  some  form  of  common  carrier. 
This  is  known  as  the  mail-order  common 
carrier  route  and  it  is  the  channel  of 
commerce  my  legislation  is  designed  to 
blockade. 

From  my  service  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  from  reviewing 
the  results  of  investigations  in  other  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation,  I 
am  aware  that  a  major  source  of  hand- 
guns for  juveniles,  felons,  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  and  others  un- 
able to  bear  their  moral  responsibility  is 
this  kind  of  mail-order  operation.  Po- 
lice officials  figure  about  25  percent  of 
the  mail-order  guns  go  to  recipients  with 
criminal  records  and  they  can  describe 
countless  incidents  in  which  persons  so 
armed  have  added  to  the  overall  crime 
rate  of  our  cities. 
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In  an  attempt  to  attack  this  problem 
soundly  and  sensibly,  I  believe  legisla- 
tion along  the  following  lines  should  be 
enacted : 

Manufacturers,  dealers,  and  common 
carriers  should  be  prohibited  from  mail- 
ing or  delivering  in  interstate  commerce 
a  concealable  hand  weapon  to  any  in- 
dividual under  the  age  of  18  or  to  any 
individual  convicted  of  a  crime  punish- 
able for  a  period  of  more  than  1  year. 

Additionally— and  it  also  is  part  of 
the  proposal  I  am  offering  today — the 
individual  recipient  of  a  handgun  should 
be  required  to  provide  the  dealer  or  man- 
ufacturer with^  sworn  statement  of  his 
age  and  absence  of  felony  criminal  rec- 
ord. This  affidavit  also  would  name  the 
principal  local  law  enforcement  officer 
in  the  purchaser's  community.  Then, 
before  the  gun  could  be  shipped  or  sold, 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  would  fur- 
nish a  description  of  the  weapon  to  the 
police  official.  However,  the  description 
required  would  not  include  the  gun's 
serial  number. 

New  Federal  license  fees  also  are  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing.  For  a  manu- 
facturer, they  would  be  increased  from 
S25  to  $50,  for  a  dealer  from  $1  to  $10, 
and  an  annual  license  fee  for  a  pawn- 
broker of  $50  is  set  by  this  legislative 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  all  serious  students  of  firearms  leg- 
islation be  aware  of  the  distinctive  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress.  Many  are  far 
more  restrictive  than  the  one  I  offer  to- 
day. In  some  cases,  these  bills  would 
prevent  any  shipment  of  firearms  be- 
tween individuals  in  the  several  States. 
They  would  embrace  all  firearms,  includ- 
ing rifles  and  sporting  shotguns.  Frank- 
ly. I  cannot  agree  with  the  arguments 
advanced  for  these  strict  and  stringent 
bills.  They  would  appear  to  accomplish 
only  abuse  of  millions  of  law-abiding 
citizens  who  derive  many  hours  of 
wholesome  pleasure  in  their  pursuit  of 
a  hobby  or'TJytdoor  sport. 

Therefore,  u  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  is  endoi'sed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  others  interested  in 
placing  reasonable  controls  on  the  mail- 
order handgim  business  without  violat- 
ing our  country's  constitutional  protec- 
tion.  

WALTER  F.  CAREY.  RETIRING  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  blessed  with  the  good  fortune 
of  representing  a  most  remarkable  con- 
gressional district  filled  with  the  most  re- 
markable and  able  men  and  women  since 
first  coming  to  Congress  more  than  8 
years  ago. 


One  of  the  most  talented  of  my  con- 
stituents is  Mr.  Walter  F.  Carey,  who  has 
just  stepped  down  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  night  in  his  final  speech  as  head 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Carey  addressed  the  Michigan  State 
dinner  at  the  Washington  Hilton. 

In  his  words  to  us,  Mr.  Carey  spoke 
some  truths  which  are  too  often  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented. 

What  he  pointed  out  to  us  was  the  need 
for  cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
tween business  and  Government. 

He  spoke  of  the  need  for  moderation, 
rather  than  extremes  by  either  Govern- 
ment or  business,  in  solving  the  problems 
of  our  Nation,  our  people  and  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Carey  spoke  mainly  to  business- 
men. But  his  words  have  profound 
meaning  for  those  of  us  in  Government 
as  well. 

They  are  a  lesson  for  business  and  Gov- 
ernment to  live  by  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other. 

The  following  are  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Carey's  remarks: 

My  own  experience  in  the  last  year  has  done 
nothing  to  diminish  either  my  enthusiasm  or 
my  belief  in  the  need  for  greater  understand- 
ing between  the  leaders  of  business  and  the 
leaders  of  government. 

No  one  man.  whether  he  be  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  can  achieve  the  kind  oi 
business-government  understanding  and  co- 
operation which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  our  institutions  and  the 
continued  strength  and  growth  of  this  won- 
derful country. 

It  can  thrive  only  when  rooted  deeply  in 
the  conviction  of  the  many,  both  in  busi- 
ness and  in  government.  It  can  be  nurtured 
only  by  conscious  and  active  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  many. 

The  curtain  of  mistrust  and  suspicion 
must  be  torn  away. 

There  are  some  in  our  ranks  who  like  to 
say,  "America  is  a  nation  of  businessmen." 
We  should  stop  deluding  ourselves  with  such 
cliches. 

True,  business  has  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  tremendous  contribution  it  has  made 
and  is  making  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  share  that  pride. 

We  are  a  tremendously  important  part  of 
the  American  society,  but  we  are  just  a  part 
of  it.  If  we  will  remember  this  obvious  fact. 
we  will  better  comprehend  the  attitudes  and 
the  problems  of  the  men  in  government,  and 
such  comprehension  must  be  the  bedrock 
foundation  of  greater  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  grant  you  that  in  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment are  a  few  demagogs  whose  careers  are 
founded  almost  entirely  upon  a  calculated 
contempt  for  the  business  community  of 
America. 

But  they  are  a  small  minority  and  exist 
only  by  the  grace  of  another  minority  in 
our  own  business  ranks  who  have  displayed 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Government 
of  America. 

There  is  no  room  for  either  of  these 
minorities,  and  they  could  not  survive  In  the 
kind  of  America  I  know  we  can  have  once  we 
achieve  a  true  and  trusting  government- 
business  partnership. 

I  anti  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
greatness  thus  far  achieved  by  this  country 
has  been  due,  In  large  measure,  to  the  high 
Ideals  and  sound  principles  by  which  its 
course  has  been  guided. 

Each  of  these  Ideals  and  principles,  stand- 
ing alone,  is  almost  Impregnable  In  Its  virtue. 


But  none  of  them  really  does  stand  alone, 
and  most  of  the  difficulties  which  erupt  on 
the  American  scene,  can  be  traced  to  over- 
adherence  to  certain  of  these  Ideals  and  prin- 
clples  with  minimum.  If  any,  consideration 
for  other  equally  valid  ideals  and  principles. 

Tills  latter  observation.  I  believe  cuts 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  American  life, 
but  here  is  just  one  simple  and  current 
illustration  of  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
convey. 

V/e  all  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press.  We 
all  believe  in  a  fair  trial  for  an  accused.  Yet, 
some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country  are 
searching  for  a  way  to  reconcile  these  two 
cornerstones  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  one  from  destroying  the  other. 

Again,  and  getting  a  little  closer  to  home, 
we  all  stand  foursquare  for  what  we  call 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Still,  we  endorse 
the  antitrust  laws  and  other  controls  which 
clearly  curb  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Most  of  us  have  got 
sense  enough  to  know  that  a  pure  and  un- 
fettered free  enterprise  system,  carried  to  its 
end,  would  trample  upon  other  ideals  and 
principles  which  we  also  hold  dear — and  in 
the  end  would  destroy  itself. 

In  other  words,  the  success  of  our  system 
and  our  country  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  sooner  or  later  we  usually  find  a  way  to 
accommodate  each  of  our  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples with  the  other  Ideals  and  principles. 

The  burden  of  arriving  at  such  accommo- 
dation bears  heavily  upon  the  people  in  gov- 
ernment,  particularly  upon  those  holding 
elective  office,  and  most  heavily  of  all  upon 
the  President — any  President. 

Interest  groups  of  all  types  and  descrip- 
tions are  inclined  to  seize  upon  those  ideals 
and  principles  which  best  suit  their  purpose, 
and  ignore  the  others. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  concept 
that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  favorable  com- 
promise Is  to  take  an  extreme  and  uncom- 
promising position. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  this  concept. 
I  believe  the  United  States  has  progressed 
in  spite  of  It,  and  certainly  not  because  of 
it.  I  believe  there  Is  a  better  way — a  way 
that  holds  far  greater  promise  for  a  far  bet- 
ter future,  for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

So  I  go  out  as  I  came  In — pleading  for 
moderation,  for  cooperation,  and  for  under- 
standing. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  this  simple  proposi- 
tion. 

If  those  of  us  in  business  feel  we  need 
the  understanding  of  those  In  government 
for  the  many  problems  we  face  In  our  at- 
tempts to  grow,  create  jobs,  and  raise  the 
living  standards  of  our  people,  then  those 
In  government  clearly  are  entitled  to  our 
greater  understanding  of  their  role  In  solv- 
ing the  great  social  Issues  of  our  time. 

I  leave  you  with  that  thought,  and  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  in  a  year  that  shall 
always  live  in  my  memory. 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  SAMARITANS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
LairdI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
contribution  on  a  critical  question  in 
American  life  was  made  recently.  The 
contribution,  a  joint  venture  between  a 
major  private  company,  Sentry  Insur- 


ance of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  deserves 
continued  public  attention. 

Sentry  Insm-ance  and  the  law  school 
iointly  sponsored  a  1-day  symposium  de- 
iimed  to  study  the  "Good  Samaritan  and 
the  Bad  "  The  topic  related  to  the  alaim- 
mg  number  of  incidents  being  reported 
in  the  press  involving  people  failing  to 
act  in  behalf  of  others  in  emergency  sit- 
uations Perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
these  cases  was  the  Kitty  Genovese  case 
in  New  York  but  there  have  been  many 
other    similar     incidents    around    the 

The  insurance  firm  had  the  idea  for 
the  conference  and  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  finance  such  a  meeting.  The  law 
school  had  the  know-how  and  the  re- 
sources to  make  the  idea  a  reality.  They 
brought  experts  to  the  school  from  the 
United  States.  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Australia  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Ml-  Speaker,  the  result  was  a  first  of 
its  kind,  the  first  time  this  growing  prob- 
lem in  American  society  has  been  studied 
by  scholars  in  law,  psychiatry,  sociology, 
and  journalism. 

That  the  conference  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  with  the  public  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  25  news 
media  covered  the  event  and  reports  of 
the  meeting  were  used  by  the  major  wire 
services,  television  and  radio  networks, 
national  magazines  and  others.  Both 
Sentry  and  the  university  were  deluged 
with  laudatory  letters  from  editors,  edu- 
cators, lawyers,  students  and  other  pri- 
vjitp  citizens 

Editorial  writers  for  newspapers  such 
as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  joined  in  with  praise  for 

And,  while  no  quick  answers  or  solu- 
tions were  produced  at  the  conference  it 
is  evident  that  the  spotlight  of  attention 
focused  on  the  subject  of  involvement 
will  have  a  beneficial  and  lasting  effect 
on  our  society.  For  this  reason  alone 
Sentry  and  the  law  school  should  be 
commended  for  the  leadership  they 
demonstrated  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  two  editorials  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  one  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  two  news  stories 
from  the  New  York  Times,  one  news 
story  from  the  National  Observer,  and 
one  from  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  In 
addition,  I  include  a  brief  statement  by 
John  W.  Joanis,  executive  vice  president, 
chief  operations  ofiicer  of  Sentry  Insur- 
ance Co.'s,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  refenred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mar.  30.  1965] 
The  B.-vd  Samaritans 

Since  that  March  day  a  year  ago  when 
Catherine  Genovese  cried  vainly  to  her  New 
York  neighbors  for  help  as  she  was  being 
stabbed  to  death,  the  baffling  question  of 
bystanders'  responsibilities  has  been  much 
in  the  public  mind. 

It  is  an  hnportant  question  of  Itself,  and 
an  aspect  of  a  still  more  Important  one :  Are 
the  circumstances  of  20th  century  life  work- 
ing to  desensitize  and  even  brutalize  our 
society  at  the  time  of  Its  greatest  Intellectual 

and  technological  triumphs? 

On  April  9  the  question  will  be  examined 
la  a  day-long  conference  at  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  a  thor- 


oughness benefitting  the  significance  of  the 
subject.  Proposed  by  the  Sentry  Insurance 
Co..  the  meeting  will  bring  together 
thoughtful  men  of  law,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, sociology,  and  communications. 

"Our  purpose,"  says  Prof.  Harry  Kalven, 
Jr.,  who  will  preside,  "Is  to  examine  the  legal 
and  moral  problems  that  arise  when  man 
chooses  to  overcome  apathy  and  assist  his 
neighbor  In  trouble.  If  a  good  Samaritan 
is  endangered  and  suffers  injury  or  suit  or 
even  worse  from  his  action,  what  are  his 
legal  rights,  those  of  the  victim,  or  of  the 
attacker?     And  what  are  the  consequences? 

"On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  legal 
and  moral  implications  of  refusing  to  volun- 
teer in  situations  of  emergency  or  peril?" 

We  shall  watch  the  proceedings  with  deep 
Interest.  For  even  bits  and  pieces  of  an- 
swers can  be  immensely  useful  when  the 
question  is  as  crucial  as  this  one — the  ques- 
tion of  whether  means  can  be  found  to  bring 
a  renaissance  of  the  human  spirit  in  time  to 
avert  the  unimaginable  disaster  that  must 
otherwise  befall  in  this  nuclear  age.  There 
is  a  spark  of  encouragement,  meanwhile,  in 
the  fact  that  a  private  company  and  a  great 
university  are  joining  forces  to  study  the 
problem.  

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Apr.  10,  1965] 
Samarpians  and  the  Law 
When  Lawrence  H.  Boyd  was  driving  a  cab 
on  the  South  Side  on  March  29,  1961,  he 
tried  to  help  two  youths  who  were  being 
beaten  and  robbed.  He  was  shot,  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  arm.  was  unable  to  work  for  4 
years  and  fell  deeply  Into  debt.  Alderman 
Robert  H.  Miller  (sixth  ward)  has  asked  the 
city  council  to  thank  and  reward  Boyd. 

This  story  gives  sharp  point  to  a  confer- 
ence held  vesterday  at  the  University  -^ 
Chicago,  sponsored  by  the  Sentry  Insurance 
Cos.,  on  "The  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Bad." 
Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  told  the  conference  that  little 
can  be  done  through  laws  because  those  who 
Ignore  the  voice  of  conscience  will  not  heed 
the  command  of  law. 

However,  Professor  Gregory  said,  the  very 
least  that  can  be  done  is  to  confer  legal  im- 
munity from  liability  for  any  suit  resulting 
from  attempts  to  help  others.  Some  States 
confer  such  Immunity  to  doctors.  A  bill  to 
do  so  m  Illinois  Is  currently  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  should  be  made  into  law. 
Going  further.  Professor  Gregory  sug- 
gested public  compensation  for  harm  In- 
curred while  rescuing  those  endangered. 
This  suggestion  and  similar  others  should 
be  seriously  weighed.  Society  must  encour- 
age people  like  Lawrence  Boyd,  who  at  great 
cost  to  himself  refused  to  "pass  by  on  the 
other  side"  and  says  that.  In  spite  of  all,  he 
would  do  so  again. 

Special  conditions  in  the  modern  world 
seem  to  dehumanize  people,  drying  up  the 
springs  of  man's  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 
Basic  answers  must  be  sought  In  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church,  and  the  community. 
But  while  that  search  Is  on.  the  law  should 
be  a  humane,  not  a  dehumanizing,  Influence. 
It  should  be,  not  a  neutral  and  much  less  an 
enemy,  but  a  friend  and  ally  to  the  good 
Samaritan.  


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  15,  1965] 
The  Bad  Samaritan  and  the  Law 

With  shocking  and  apparently  increasing 
frequency,  city  people  have  shown  them- 
selves vmwilllng  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
brethren  In  distress.  Since  the  murder  of 
Kitty  Genovese  in  New  York  beneath  the 
windows  of  at  least  38  witnesses,  not  one 
of  whom  even  telephoned  the  police,  we've 
read  repeatedly  of  assaults  conunltted  in 
buses,  on  subway  trains,  and  elsewhere  while 
witnesses  stood  or  sat  Idly  by. 

Can't  these  bad  Samaritans  be  punished 
for  their  cowardice  or  callousness?    And  If 


not,  shouldn't  a  new  law  make  them  pun- 
ishable? The  problem  was  debated  by 
American  and  foreign  experts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School  the  other  day, 
and  no  ready  solutions  were  forthcoming. 

A  basic  concept  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  haa 
always  been  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  succeed — or  to  suffer — as  a  result  of  his 
own  actions.  This  concept  carries  with  It 
the  Implication  that  a  man  who  minds 
his  own  business  is  likely  to  keep  out  of 
trouble.  After  all.  you  can  be  sued  If  you 
undertake  to  help  an  Injured  man  and.  In 
the  process,  do  something  that  aggravates 
his  Injury.  You  can  get  Into  all  sorts  of 
trouble  if  you  rush  Into  a  house  to  save 
a  screaming  woman  and  find  that  you've 
landed  In  the  middle  of  a  family  quarrel. 
A  man  in  Pennsylvania  was  arrested  for 
firing  birdshot  at  a  gang  of  youths  who 
were  trying  to  break  into  a  car  to  attack 
the  occupants. 

As  Prof.  Charles  Gregory,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  said,  we  don't  know  whether 
most  bad  Samaritans  are  guided  by  consid- 
erations like  these  or  simply  by  fear  of  "get- 
ting involved"  or  of  being  Inconvenienced 
or  of  risking  Injvu-y  to  themselves.  But 
clearly  the  law  doesn't  encourage  people  to 
be  good  Samaritans,  and  to  this  extent  the 
law  is  inconsistent  with  ovu:  accepted  moral 
obligations. 

But  to  try  to  legislate  these  moral  obliga- 
tions might  do  more  harm  than  good.  To 
what  extent  should  a  prospective  rescuer  be 
required  to  risk  his  own  life  or  property  In 
order  to  save  someone  else's?  What  if  his 
assistance  proved  unwanted,  as  in  a  family 
quarrel?  And  is  it  wise  to  try  to  legislate 
moral  behavior  any  more  than  we  already 
have  done,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  Is  threatened 
_  ,)Where  by  collectlvist  notions? 
"l'  do  not  see,"  said  Professor  Gregory, 
"how  we  can  legislate  charity,  altruism,  and 
courage — both  physical  and  moral." 

He  did  suggest  some  things  that  might  be 
done.  We  might  give  rescuers  a  reasonable 
amount  of  Immunity  from  civU  and  criminal 
action  against  them.  We  might  even  com- 
pensate them  for  loss  or  Injury  which  they 
may  sustain  in  the  process  of  trying  to  help, 
much  as  Britain  now  compensates  the  vic- 
tims of  assaults. 

But  these  steps  aren't  going  to  make  us 
all  into  good  Samaritans.  Instead,  the 
promise  of  reimbursement  might  tend  to 
make  good  Samarltanlsm  into  a  racket,  like 
ambulance  chasing.  The  slick  operator 
might  rush  about  looking  for  prospective 
rescuees,  willing  or  unwilling,  and  If  he 
couldn't  find  any  he  might  stage  a  phony 
rescue  simply  to  obtain  the  compensation. 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  line  beyond 
which  Samaritans — good  and  bad — will  have 
to  answer  only  to  their  own  consciences.  It 
is  the  conscience,  after  all.  that  makes  a 
good  Samaritan  good— not  the  law — and  if  a 
man's  conscience  tells  him  to  act,  he  should 
be  able  to  count  on  society  not  to  penalize 
him  or  expose  him  unnecessarily  to  retalia- 
tion. The  best  thing  the  police  and  the 
courts  and  the  law  can  do  Is  to  justify  that 
faith.  

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1965] 
"Genovese"  Cases  Spitr  Conference 

Chicago,  March  27. — A  man  sits  reading  a 
newspaper  as  a  baby  toddles  toward  an  open 
well.  He  watches.  The  baby  falls  in.  He 
turns  back  to  the  sports  page. 

What  is  his  legal  responsibility?    None. 

Why?  Because  under  the  so-called  good 
Samaritan  rule  in  common  law,  "no  one  has 
the  obligation  to  be  a  good  Samaritan." 

Professors  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  discussed  this  "emphatic  nonobliga- 
tion,  this  moral  monstrosity  without  a  legal 
wrong,"  at  a  meeting  In  the  Tavern  Club  this 
week. 
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They  were  preparing  for  a  conference  next 
month  on  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  fear 
of  "involvement." 

The  law  school's  Interest  stems  from  wide- 
spread  comment  on  a  string  of  cases  like  that 
of  Catherine  Genovese,  who  was  fatally 
stabbed  in  New  York  while  at  least  38  neigh- 
bors in  an  apartment  development  heard  her 
cries  for  help  but  made  no  response  for  fear 
of  "getting  involved." 

"The  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Bad.  or  the 
Law  and  Morality  of  Volunteering  in  Sitiia- 
tions  of  Emergency  and  Peril,  or  the  Failing 
To  Do  So"  is  the  formidable  title  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  April  9. 

Legal  scholars,  philosophers,  sociologists, 
and  newspapermen  from  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Britain,  and  France  will  take  part. 

QUESTIONS  POSED 

Prof.  Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Stanley 
A.  Kaplan,  who  with  Prof.  Walter  J.  Blum 
have  set  up  the  conference,  discussed  the 
problem  at  the  meeting  this  week. 

Calling  the  conference  a  "fresh  response  to 
a  new  situation."  Professor  Kalven  asked: 

"If  a  good  Samaritan  is  endangered  and 
suffers  injury  or  suit  or  even  worse  from  his 
action,  what  are  his  legal  rights?  What  are 
the  rights  of  the  victim?  The  attacker? 
What  are  the  legal  and  moral  implications?" 

Following  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
make  the  "Genovese  situation"  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  might  appear,  and  the  basis. 
Professor  Kalven  said,  of  the  conference. 

Is  this  largely  an  urban  problem?  Is  this 
a  reflection  of  rugged  individualism  in  a 
capitalistic  country  versus  the  welfare  state? 
What  is  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Soviet 
Russia,  Vichy  France.  Fascist  Italy,  and  Nazi 
Germany  enacted  laws  imposing  a  burden  to 

help? 

Is  the  moral  obligation  only  to  call  a 
policeman,  a  life  guard  or  the  fire  depart- 
ment? 

In  other  words,  does  modern  society  re- 
place the  "hero"  of  the  rural  society  with 
a  "cadre  of  officials  ready  to  intervene"? 

Should  the  law  punish  the  "bad  Samari- 
tan" who  turns  his  back? 

Does  the  lack  of  legal  responsibility  make 
any  difference? 

Do  people  really  know  they  are  free  to  turn 
away,  and  would  the  threat  of  punishment 
make  them  good  Samaritans? 

If  the  law  doesn't  punish  the  bad  Samari- 
tan, should  it  reward  the  good  Samaritan? 
And  if  so,  how? 

The  participants  in  the  conference  will 
include: 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory,  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School. 

Prof.  Andre  Tunc.  University  of  Paris. 

Norval  R.  Morris,  professor  of  law.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Louis  Waller,  Monash  University. 
Victoria.  Australia. 

Alan  Earth,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Prof.  Herbert  Fingarette.  Department  of 
Philosophy,  University  of  California. 

Prof.  Joseph  Gusfield,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Z.  Freedman,  professor  of 
psychiatry.  University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Herman  Goldstein  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Law  School. 

Hans  Zelsel,  professor  of  sociology  and  law. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Anthony  W.  Honore.  fellow  of  New 
College.  Oxford.  England. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11,  1965] 
Experts    Debate    Shared    Moralptt — Panel 

Studies    Penalties    In    "Bad    Samaritan" 

Cases 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 

Chicago,  April  10. — A  woman,  viciously  at- 
tacked, lies  bleeding  in  the  street  as  50  peo- 
ple pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

A  farmer  destroys  his  burning  barn  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  spreading  to  his  neighbor'a 


but  the  neighbor  refuses  to  compensate  the 
farmer. 

A  young  man  foolishly  breaks  a  leg  in  a 
cave  and  an  experienced  man  going  to  his 
help  also  breaks  a  leg. 

Do  such  instances  indicate  that  there  is  a 
"shared  morality"  in  modern  industrialized 
society,  agreement  that  there  is  obligation  to 
those  in  peril? 

American  law  generally  imposes  no  duty  or 
penalties  on  the  "bad  Samaritan"  who 
ignores  strangers  in  need.  A  conference  has 
been  called  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
ask  the  question  whether  the  laws  should  be 
changed. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  "Genovese  ques- 
tion" and  the  expert  panel  with  representa- 
tives from  England,  France  and  Australia  at 
the  university  last  night  learned — but  with- 
out reaching  a  formal  consensus — toward 
the  view  that  a  shift  in  the  law  was  needed. 

There  was  apparent  agreement  that  the 
good  Samaritan  deserves  to  have  obstacles 
taken  out  of  his  path,  so  that  at  least  he  will 
not  open  himself  to  lawsuits  when  he  helps 
someone.  There  was  also  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  good  Samaritan  should  receive 
compensation — for  example  the  farmer  who 
destroyed  his  barn — either  from  the  govern- 
ment or  from  the  person  he  helps. 

But  the  Americans  on  the  panel  back 
away  from  the  position  that  the  law  should 
impose  a  positive  obligation,  which  might 
include  a  jail  sentence,  on  the  bad  Samaritan 
who  turns  his  back.  The  contention  by  the 
Americans  was  that  a  law  was  probably  im- 
practical. As  Prof.  Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  the 
moderator,  put  it,  the  law  does  not  expect 
people  to  be  heroes  but  might  take  a  dim 
view  of  "simply  lousy  conduct." 

The  panel  worked  with  scholarly  papers 
and  with  representatives  from  philosophy, 
sociology,  psychiatry,  and  journalism  as  well 
as  the  law. 

Heretofore  the  fact  that  Anglo-American 
law  placed  no  liability  on  the  frightened  or 
indifferent  man  who,  for  example,  watched 
idly  while  a  baby  drowned,  was  largely  an 
academic  "shocker,"  with  which  professors 
stirred  up  flrst-year  law  students. 

The  Catherine  Genovese  case  last  year  and 
widely  reported  cases  like  it  since  have 
changed  that.  The  Genovese  case  was  that 
of  a  28-year-old  New  York  woman  fatally 
stabbed  as  she  returned  home  from  work 
while  38  people  ignored  her  cries  for  help. 

While  there  was  some  dissent  and  a  lively 
discussion  on  the  11 -man  panel  there  was 
general  agreement  that  a  new  law  could  lead 
to  and  reinforce,  or  at  least  underwrite,  a 
moral  feeling  that  people  should  be  good 
Samaritans  if  they  could. 

Antony  W.  Honore,  a  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  gave  the  principal  paper  last 
night.  He  said  duty  stopped  short  at  the 
brink  of  danger. 

"Samaritans,  It  is  held,  must  be  good,  but 
need  not  be  moral  athletes,"  he  conmiented. 

While  Professor  Honore  advocated  compen- 
sation to  the  good  Samaritan  who  suffered 
injury  or  loss,  he  also  said  the  law  could  de- 
mand positive  action — that  is,  make  it  a 
crime  not  to  be  a  good  Samaritan  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  England  does  not  have 
a  good  Samaritan  law;  Germany.  Italy,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  do. 

Prof.  Andre  Tunc,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  said  the  French  had 
found  it  just  as  easy  to  enforce  a  good  Samar- 
itan law  as  any  other.  But  when  a-^ked  If 
French  law  could  have  been  applied  in  the 
Genovese  case,  he  said  it  probably  would 
not. 

"You  could  not  put  a  whole  block  of  peo- 
ple in  jail,"  Professor  Tunc  said. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia law  professor,  said: 

"I  suppose  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
old  Anglo-American  attitude  of  minding  your 
own    business — except    that    as    the    world 


changes,  the  other  people's  business  in  more 
and  more  ways  becomes  yours.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  legislate  charity,  altruism, 
and  courage. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Herman  Goldstein, 
former  executive  assistant  to  Chicago  Police 
Commissioner  O.  W.  Wilson,  and  now  a  pro. 
fcssor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  said  police  systems  were  originally 
designed  for  simple,  homogeneous,  and  less- 
urbanized  populations. 

He  said  that  the  systems  had  relied  heavily 
on  citizen  participation  and  had  not  caught 
up  with  the  times  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting such  participation  in  a  heavily  urban- 
ized society. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Symposium  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Sentry  Insurance  Cos..  of  Stevenj 
Point,  Wis.  

[Prom  the  National  Observer.  Apr.  12,  1965] 

Good  Samaritan:  Will  Anyone  Stop  Along 

THE  Road? — Statutes  Actually  Penalej 

People  Who  Try  To  Help  Victims  or  the 

Police 

Chicago. — A  young  man  lolled  on  a  boat 
dock,  soaking  up  the  sun.  casually  puffing  on 
a  cigaret.  He  was  a  strong  swimmer,  but 
at  this  moment  he  was  relaxing— and 
watching  another  man,  who  had  fallen  out 
of  a  boat,  struggling  to  stay  above  water. 
The  young  man  on  the  dock  watched  until 
the  other  disappeared  forever  under  the 
rippling  water. 

This  may  sound  familiar,  like  the  recent 
stories  about  people  who  refused  to  help 
others  In  distress,  but  It  occurred  in  1928  in 
Massachusetts.  A  lawsuit  followed,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  man  on  the  dock  had  no 
responsibility  whatever  to  try  to  save  the 
other's  life. 

That  was  the  law  then,  and  it  is  the  law 
now.  On  March  13. 1964.  38  men  and  women 
in  the  Kew  Gardens  section  of  New  York 
City  watched  from  their  apartment  win- 
dows while  28-year-old  Kitty  Genovese  was 
stabbed  to  death — by  an  attacker  who  had 
time  to  leave  the  scene  and  return  to  finish 
his  murderous  assault — and  they  had  no 
legal  responsibility. 

A  judge  once  said.  In  such  a  case:  "They 
must  answer  to  a  higher  court." 

A  MORAL  responsibility 

Last  Friday,  a  group  of  lawyers,  profes- 
sors, and  newsmen  gathered  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  talk  about  law  and  morality  in 
a  seminar  entitled  "The  Good  Samaritan  and 
the  Bad."  Their  judgment  on  this  point  was 
unanimous:  Of  course  there  is  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  act  within  reason  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow  man. 

But  they  were  aware  of  the  absence  of 
legal  responsibility,  and  they  pondered  pos- 
sibilities of  how  the  law  can  be  changed  to 
at  least  encourage  the  good  Samaritan.  The 
gist  of  their  conclusions  was  summarized 
by  Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School: 

"I  suppose  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  old  Anglo-American  attitude  of  minding 
your  own  business,  except  that  as  the  world 
changes,  other  people's  business  in  more  and 
more  ways  becomes  yours.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  legislate  charity,  altruism,  and  cour- 
age, both  physical  and  moral." 

steps  that  could  be  TAKEN 

"But  some  things  we  can  do: 

"We  can  widen  the  immunity  of  rescuers 
from  tort  (civil)  liability,  and  even  from 
criminal  liability. 

"We  may  even  compensate  them  for  harm 
they  incur  themselves. 

"And  we  can  punish  people  for  falling  w 
do  something  about  situations  with  whlcn 
their  acts  causally  connect  them.  Innocent- 
ly or  otherwise." 

Professor  Gregory  deplored  a  legal  result 
In  which  a  person  who  has  attempted  to 
save   another   from   accidental   death   or  a 
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/.rfrne  can  be  arrested  or  sued  by  the  victim 
or  even  the   criminal  for   using  too   much 


•'The  least  the  law  could  do  here  is  to  let 
the  rescuer  use  such  force  in  protecting  an- 
other against  attack  as  he  might  use  to  pro- 
tect himself."  said  Professor  Gregory. 

Tiie  professor  pointed  to  the  ironic  expe- 
rience of  a  Pennsylvania  man.  George  R. 
Senn  Returning  to  his  apartment  one  eve- 
nine  last  summer,  after  visiting  his  wife 
md  their  first  baby  in  the  hospital,  he  saw;a 
susDicious  crowd  of  teenagers  in  the  build- 
ing parking  lot.    He  called  the  police,  but  no 

officers  came.  ,     .    ^       4. 

A  few  minutes  later.  Mr.  Senn  looked  out 
of  his  window  to  see  a  group  of  young  men 
surrounding  a  car  containing  one  boy  and 
three  girls.  They  battered  the  car.  and 
one  jumped  on  the  hood  to  kick  In  the 
windshield.  Mr.  Senn  didn't  know  it  at  the 
time  but  those  in  the  car  and  those  out- 
ride 'it  were  alined  with  two  different  gangs 
who  had  planned  a  "rumble"  for  later  that 

night. 

I  had  to  do  something 

Recalling  the  incident  last  week,  Mr.  Senn 
said-  "I  was  infuriated.  The  police  didn't 
come  and  I  felt  I  had  to  do  something, 
our  'apartment  had  been  broken  into  a 
month  before,  and  I  had  a  shotgun  loaded 
with  skeet  shot.    I  picked  it  up  and  fired. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Senn  fired  five  times  as  the 
gang  at  first  dispersed  and  later  reformed. 
When  Mr.  Senn  called  the  police  this  time, 
they  came— and  arrested  him.  He  had  to 
spend  the  night  in  jail  because  they  wouldn't 
let  his  lawyer  see  him  vmtil  the  next  morning. 
The  participants  in  the  gang  fight,  some 
as  old  as  22,  were  fined  $50  each.  Mr.  Senn 
was  convicted  of  aggravated  assault  and  bat- 
tery and  firing  a  deadly  weapon;  the  jury 
acquitted  him  of  assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  kill. 

The  trial  judge.  Peter  Digglns,  was  so 
shocked  he  refused  to  sentence  Mr.  Senn. 
But  with  court  costs  of  $491,  a  $400  ball- 
bond  fee,  and  $500  legal  expenses,  Mr.  Senn 
was  out  $1,391. 

Friends  in  the  apartment  building  and 
others  who  have  heard  of  the  incident  be- 
gan to  contribute  toward  those  expenses. 
"We  have  passed  the  $1,391  mark,"  Mr.  Senn 
reported  last  week.  "Now  all  I  have  to  worry 
about  are  the  two  lawsuits  filed  against  me 
by  members  of  the  gang." 

Short  of  this  extreme  case,  however,  there 
remains  the  problem  of  those  who  are  in- 
jured or  suffer  other  serious  losses  when 
assisting  the  victims  of  a  crime  or  trying 
to  help  the  police.  Prof.  Norval  Morris,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  be- 
lieves that  "State  compensation  schemes  are 
essential."    He  said: 

"Since  crime  is  endemic  (in  our  society) 
and  since  it  is  chance  in  many  instances 
which  defines  who  shall  be  the  victim  of 
crime,  and  a  combination  of  chance  and 
high  moral  qualities  which  defines  who  shall 
be  the  Injured  good  Samaritan,  it  is  surely 
proper  that  society  should  share  in  the  fi- 
nancial loss  *  ♦  ♦  to  the  good  Samaritan, 
and  to  those  who  are  financially  dependent 
upon  him,  from  the  fact  that  he  bore  it 
for  us." 

LIKE  aid  to  veterans 


But  although  it  is  often  said  to  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  write  laws  forcing  persons  to  render 
assistance,  such  laws  have  been  written  and — 
according  to  authorities  at  this  conference — 
they  do  work  In  most  nations  of  Europe, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
among  them. 

France's  law,  for  example,  makes  it  a  crime 
to  abstain  from  giving  assistance  to  someone 
in  danger  when  there  would  be  no  risk  to 
him  or  to  others.  Punishment  is  3  months 
to  5  years  In  jail  plus  a  fine. 


Professor  Morris  compared  such  a  compen- 
sation program  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, "by  which  the  community  shares  in 
the  loss  for  those  who  have  suffered  for  us 
in  war."  He  suggested  it  could  be  estab- 
lished along  the  lines  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  third-party  motor-vehicle  insur- 
ance. 

The  third  of  Professor  Gregory's  points. 
Bome  kind  of  punishment  for  the  callous  by- 
stander, is  already  reflected  somewhat  in  hit- 
and-run  driver  statutes,  A  driver  who  might 
not  be  responsible  for  an  accident  can  still 
be  forced  by  law  to  stop  and  render  any  pos- 
sible assistance. 


THE  consciousness  OP  SOCIETY 

Under  the  Anglo-American  common  law,  as 
it  stands  now,  no  one  is  liable,  either  civilly 
or  criminally,  unless  he  owes  a  "duty"  to 
another.  Perhaps  as  a  sign  that  society  is 
more  conscious  of  helping  others,  that  duty 
has  been  extended  in  recent  years.  An  inn- 
keeper clearly  owes  a  duty  to  his  guests.  He 
cannot,  for  example,  knowingly  let  a  man 
die  in  a  hotel  room  without  trying  to  help. 

But  as  one  legal  commentator  puts  it,  "The 
law  has  persistently  refused  to  recognize  the 
moral  obligation  of  common  decency  and 
common  humanity  to  come  to  the  aid  of  an- 
other human  being  who  is  in  danger.  •  •  •" 
In  fact,  the  law  at  present  tends  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  encourage  potential 
good  Samaritans,  especially  when  they  are 
trying  to  help  police.  Said  Herman  Gold- 
stein, former  assistant  to  the  Chicago  police 
commissioner  and  now  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  law  faculty: 

"In  part  this  reaction  is  attributable  to 
fear.  Many  persons  believe — although  sta- 
tistics do  not  bear  this  out — that  coopera- 
tion with  the  police  may  result  in  direct  re- 
prisal from  the  criminal.  There  is  also  the 
element  of  inconvenience.  A  housewife 
with  children  to  take  care  of,  or  a  small 
store  operator  with  no  one  to  mind  the  store, 
gradually  loses  interest  as  the  police  require 
him  to  view  photographs  and  showups. 

"If  the  victim  was  previously  involved 
with  a  criminal  trial,  or  had  heard  accounts 
of  those  who  were  involved,  the  likelihood  of 
cooperation  is  substantially  lessened.  The 
loss  of  time,  endless  waiting,  and  innumer- 
able delays  that  mark  the  typical  criminal 
proceeding  in  a  large  urban  area  are  a  major 
source  of  discouragement. 

"Repeated  continuances  sought  on  what 
appear  to  be  questionable  grounds  are  util- 
ized as  a  defense  maneuver  to  wear  out  the 
victim  or  the  witnesses." 

Yet,  despite  all  these  problems,  and  despite 
the  outcries  that  follow  the  Genovese  and 
similar  incidents,  there  was  this  consensus 
at  the  seminar:  Tills  Nation  has  not  become 
one  of  people  who  don't  care  about  anyone 
else,  of  people  who  don't  want  to  "get 
involved." 

"If  anything."  said  Herbert  Fingarette, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
California,  "we  have  become  morally  more 
demanding.  We  are  more  shocked  by  a  re- 
fusal to  help."  Dr.  Lawrence  Freedman,  a 
psychiatrist  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Medical  School,  describes  it  as  "heightened 
sensibility." 

The  feeling  here  was  that  the  rash  of 
stories  in  the  past  year  about  "bad  Samar- 
itans" is  traceable  to  the  publicity  given^the 
Genovese  murder.  Reports  of  such  events 
seem  to  beget  others:  those  at  the  seminar 
think  the  total  no  higher  than  in  earlier 
years. 

After  all,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out,  the 
original  good  Samaritan  was  not  exactly  a 
hero  He  cared  for  the  beaten  man,  but  het 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  robbery:  thus 
he  never  had  to  face  the  robbers.  Whether 
most  Americans  today  would  fight  the  rob- 
bers  whether  it  is  even  wise  to  answer  a  cry 

for  help  from  a  dark  alley— is  one  thing; 
most  people  here  believe  that  there  are  few 
Americans  who  would  pass  a  victim  by. 

Just  last  week  in  Chicago,  two  students 
at  Northwestern  University  did  not  pass  by. 
While  driving  on  an  expressway,  they  stopped 


when  they  saw  a  crowd  gathered.  A  woman 
had  flipped  her  car  off  a  bridge  and  was 
trapped,  sobbing,  only  her  head  poking 
from  the  car  which  lay  in  the  swirling  Des 
Plaines  River.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
to  do.  But  the  boys  did.  They  slid  down 
a  rope  to  the  water,  and  holding  on  to  each 
other  and  the  car,  pulled  the  woman  free. 
All  three  were  dragged  downriver  by  the 
current  until  the  passers-by  managed  to  fish 
them  out — battered  but  safe. 

No  one  paid  for  the  boys'  ruined  cloth- 
ing— perhaps  there  ought  to  be  a  law  about 
that — but  as  Northwestern's  president.  Dr. 
J.  Roscoe  Miller,  told  them,  "Your  reward 
will  come  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Jerrold  K.  Footlick. 


[Prom  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Mar.  28.  1965) 
Experts  Discuss  Bad  Samarttan — Legal  Con- 
PERENCE  To  Explore  Why  Public  Has  an 
Emphatic  Nonobligation  Attitude 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 
Chicago. — A  man  sits  reading  a  newspaper 
as  a  baby  toddles  toward  an  open  well.  He 
watches.  The  baby  falls  in.  He  turns  back 
to  the  sports  page.  What  is  his  legal  re- 
sponsibility?    None. 

Why?  Because  under  the  so-called  good 
Samaritan  rule  in  common  law.  "No  one  has 
the  obligation  to  be  a  good  Samaritan." 

Professors  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  discussed  this  emphatic  nonobliga- 
tion. this  moral  monstrosity  without  a  legal 
wrong,  at  a  meeting  this  week. 

They  were  preparing  for  a  conference  next 
month  on  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  fear 
of  involvement. 

The  law  school's  interest  stems  from  wide- 
spread coH[iment  on  a  string  of  cases  like  that 
of  Catherine  Genovese,  who  was  fatally 
stabbed  in  New  York  while  at  least  38  neigh- 
bors heard  her  cries  for  help  but  made  no 
response  for  fear  of  getting  involved. 

"The  good  Samaritan  and  the  bad.  or  the 
law  and  morality  of  volunteering  in  situa- 
tions of  emergency  and  peril,  or  the  failing 
to  do  so"  Is  the  formidable  title  of  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  April  9. 

Legal  scholars,  philosophers,  sociologists, 
and  newspapermen  from  the  United  States. 
Australia,  Britain,  and  France  will  take  part. 
Prof.  Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Stanley 
A.  Kaplan,  who  with  Prof.  Walter  J.  Blum 
have  set  up  the  conference,  discussed  the 
problem  at  the  meeting  this  week. 

Following  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
make  the  "Genovese  situation"  more  difficult 
than  it  might  appear,  and  the  basis.  Kalven 
said,  of  the  conference. 

Is  this  largely  an  urban  problem?  Is  this 
a  reflection  of  rugged  individualism  in  a 
capitalistic  country  versus  the  welfare  state? 
What  is  to  be  made  of  Vichy  Prance.  Fascist 
Italy,  and  Nazi  Germany  enacted  laws  im- 
posing a  burden  to  help? 

St.\tement  by  John  W.  Joanis,  E.\EcrTrvE 

Vice  President,  Chief  Operations  Officer. 

Sentry   Insurance    Cos.,    Stevens   Point. 

Wis. 

Sentry  Insurance  proposed  and  is  under- 
writing the  good  Samaritan  symposium  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

We  m  the  Insurance  Industry  are  legiti- 
mately concerned  with  property  loss  and  per- 
sonal injurv.  At  Sentry,  however,  we  believe 
that  our  responsibility  extends  beyond  what 
merely  is  instu-able.  It  extends  to  exam- 
ining the  value  people  place  on  life  and  prop- 
erty—even that  which  is  not  their  own. 

Like  a  great  many  others  we  have  been 
troubled  by  the  growing  lack  of  concern  of 
people  toward  their  fellow  citizens,  as  ex- 
emplified bv  the  newspaper  stories  citing 
noninvolvement  of  citizens  in  emergency  sit- 
uations. 

We  at  Sentry  believe  In  involvement.  As 
individuals  we  believe  in  assisting  those  who 
need   our   help.    As   a    company   this   may 
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mean,  as  It  does  in  this  case,  becoming  in- 
volved in  helping  to  shed  some  light  on  an 
issue    of    major    public    importance. 

In  this  spirit,  and  for  these  reasons,  we 
iniiiated  the  symposium.  We  are  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  in  this  project. 


ECONOI^nC   INCENTIVES   FOR   CON- 
TROL OF  POLLUTION 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiiraous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  abatement  of  water  and 
air  pollution  by  pennitting  the  amorti- 
zation for  income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost 
of  abatement  equipment  over  a  period 
of  36  months. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Abrah.\m  A.  Ribicoff. 
It  has  received  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  that  body  and  I  am  sure  the  same 
will  be  true  in  the  House. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  called  upon  us  to 
•increase  the  beauty  of  America  and 
end  the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  the 
air  that  we  breathe."  He  has  projected 
programs  involving  increased  Federal  re- 
search, regulation,  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control.  Furthermore,  he  directed 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  "study  the  use  of 
economic  incentives  as  a  technique  to 
stimulate  pollution  prevention  and 
abatement."  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  first  Fed- 
eral legislation  along  these  lines  was 
introduced  in  1947  and  has  been  fre- 
Quentlv  introduced  since  then.  Several 
States'  have  adopted  measures  to  ease 
State  and  local  taxes  to  encourage  pollu- 
tion abatement  programs  undertaken  by 
industry. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  dangers 
to  health  and  safety  caused  by  pollution 
of  cur  air  and  water.  We  are  improving 
Federal  programs  to  aid  States  and  com- 
munities in  developing  abatement  pro- 
grams, but  if  we  are  to  be  successful,  a 
large  part  of  the  job  must  be  done  by 
pi-lvate  industry. 

The  ourchase  and  instaUation  of  equip- 
ment  to   control   poUution   involves   large 
J       expenses.      Since    these     costs     basically 
■*        ser-i-e  t-o  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  pub- 
lic    share     -.^.-itii     pi-ivate     industr-y     in     the 


ful  life  of  20  years  or  more,  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  tax 
deductions  equal  the  initial  outlays. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  entire  cost  of 
the  equipment  may  be  deducted  over  36 
months  instead  of  over  the  useful  life  of 
the  equipment. 

This  legislation  provides  that  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  tax  writeoff,  the  equip- 
ment must  conform  both  to  State  and 
Federal  policies  and  standards. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  estimates  that  this  pro- 
gram will  result  in  an  initial  decrease  in 
revenues  of  $50  to  $150  million  in  each 
of  the  first  3  years.  These  losses  would 
diminish  in  subsequent  years  and  in  the 
long  run  would  not,  of  course,  cost  the 
Federal  Government  anything  since  the 
bill  merely  accelerates  the  timing  of  de- 
preciation. In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  investing  $100  million  a>ear  for 
the  construction  of  municipal  selvage" 
treatment  facilities,  we  can  hardly  refuse 
this  kind  of  help  to  industry  to  under- 
take efforts  to  protect  our  air  and  water. 


INTERGOVERNIVIENTAL    COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  proposed  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1965.  This 
bill  would  permit  specific  improvements 
in  the  conduct  of  our  system  of  coopera- 
tive administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. These  improvements  include 
more  uniform  administration  of  Federal 
grants  to  State  governments,  strengthen- 
in?  the  hand  of  the  Governor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grants  going  to 
State  departments,  congressional  review 
of  new  grant-in-aid  programs  at  the  end 
of  5  years,  and  freedom  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
sei-v-ices  to  State  and  local  governments 
on  a  reimbui-sable  basis.  Finally,  at  the 
local  level,  cities  and  counties  would  be 
favored  as  applicants  for  Federal  grants, 
local  and  metropolitan  planning  would 
be  strengthened,  and  more  information 
provided  to  local  governments  on  Federal 
land  development  decisions. 

In  the  Senate  a  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  ^.Iuskie.  of  IVIaine. 
and  cosponsored  by  38  other  Senators, 
including  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  Minnesota,  Mir.  McC.\rthy  and  IMCr. 

TT-ie    concepts    embodied    in    the    Inter- 
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guished  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  has  been 
serving  as  one  of  the  mayor  members  on 
this  Commission. 

One  title  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
more  uniformity  of  those  Federal  grants 
which  go  to  State  governments.  These 
proposals  were  developed  byj;he  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  were  designed  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  issues  raised  in  recent 
years  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Budget  Officers. 

Another  title  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  a  congressional  review  fairly  early  in 
the  life  of  new  grant-h*-aid  programs  in 
order  to  ascertain  'whether  (a)  the 
grant-in-aid  is  accomplishing  its  in- 
tended purposes;  (h)  redirection  is 
needed  to  meet  new  conditions,  includ- 
ing possible  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
the  grant  and  the  dollar  authorizations; 
or  (c)  the  program  should  be  terminated 
in  the  event  that  it  has  substantially 
..achieved  its  purposes.  As  the  federally 
supported  activities  grow  in  scope  and 
importance  the  need  increases  for  con- 
tinuous and  intensive  review  and  for 
more  systematic  coordination  of  the 
grant  programs. 

Such  review  and  coordination  are  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  proposed  act. 
It  represents,  in  my  view,  a  major  effort 
to  implement  what  President  Johnson 
has  described  as  "creative  federalism," 
a  system  in  which  each  level  of  govern- 
ment will  perform  best  its  proper  func- 
tion and  in  which  all  levels  will  make  the 
most  meaningful  contributions  to  over- 
all governmental  policies  and  programs. 

Another  title — and  this  is  particularly 
important  for  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation — would  strengthen  urban  and 
metropolitan  plamiing  in  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  federally  sup- 
ported projects  in  our  metropolitan  areas 
and  would  assist  municipal  corporations 
in  urban  areas  in  checking  the  further 
spread  of  substandard  development  in 
the  suburban  and  unincorporated 
fringes  of  our  cities. 

Mayor  Naftahn.  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  which  is  con- 
sidering these  problems,  characterized 
this  "substandard  urban  expansion"  by 
"absence  of  comprehensive  planning;  by 
minimum  public  facilities,  often  involv- 
ing the  dangerous  use  of  private  water 
sources  and  septic  tanks  in  metropolitan 
locations;  by  minimal,  if  any,  fire  ser\'ice 
or  police  protection;  by  marginal  and 
overloaded  schools ;  by  inadequate  build- 
ing regulation ;  by  insufficient  zoning  and 
land-use  control;  by  lack  of  sufficient  rec- 
reational or  cultural  facilities;  by  street 
construction  at  minimal  rural  road 
standards  where  city  street  standards 
are  needed :  by  the  absence  of  systematic 
drainage :  and,  in  general,  by  almost  total 
disregard  for  all  those  reqtiirenients  of 
public  facilities  and  services  essential  to 
the  urban  way  of  life. 

-T-ltle   I'V   of    the    bill    ■ot-ould   recjulre   Fed- 
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nniicv  and  procedure  for  use  and  disposi- 
Hnn  of  land  within  urban  areas  by  the 
p"  eral  Services  Administration  in  con- 
formance, to  the  extent  possible,  with  the 
and  utilization  programs  of  the  local 
governments  concerned.  This  title 
would  carry  out  specific  resolutions  of  the 
IIS  conference  of  mayors  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  with  regard  to  the 
coordination  of  GSA  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal activities  with  the  affected  local 
units  of  government. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  overall 
imnact  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act  of  1965  will  be  to  integrate,  co- 
ordinate and  simplify  the  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  more  comprehensive  planmng 
framework  within  which  Federal  money 
can  be  more  efficiently  used  and  it  will 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  a  creative 
partnership  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  For  these  reasons,  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 


Because  Federal  law  requires  railroads  to 
operate  on  standard  time  but  most  of  their 
passengers  use  daylight-saving  time,  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  have  to  publish  two  kinds  of 
timetables— and  their  harassed  employees 
have  to  answ^er  millions  of  questions  on  the 
subject. 

A  good  argument  could  be  made  for  stay- 
ing on  daylight-saving  time  throughout  the 
year.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  last  Sunday  in  April.  Longer  days 
could  just  as  well  begin  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  March. 

Last  year  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  approved  different  bills 
that  made  a  small  start  out  of  this  chaos 
by  requiring  States  and  localities  that  use 
daylight  saving  to  adhere  to  a  uniform  April- 
to-October  schedule.  Since  these  measures 
did  not  reach  a  final  floor  vote,  they  are 
again  up  for  consideration.  Neither  is  ade- 
quate. , 
Congress  should  make  daylight  saving  uni- 
form and  compulsory  across  the  Nation  for 
the  8  months  from  March  through  October. 
The  United  States  has  quite  enough  prob- 
lems without  trying  to  figure  out  what  time 
it  is. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 
Mr   HUNGATE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERASER.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  we  started  through  the  annual 
t'me-taggle    that    surrounds     dayUght 
saving  time  in  the  United  States.    Day- 
light saving  time  started  for  some  States 
and  parts  of  other  States  on  Sunday. 
Additional  States  or  parts,  such  as  my 
State  of  Minnesota,  will  switch  to  day- 
light saving  time  later.     The  rest  will 
ignore  daylight  saving  time  as  in  the 
past.    And  this  jumbled  switching  will 
take  Place  in  reverse  in  September  and 
October  of  this  year  when  these  areas  go 
off  daylight  saving  time. 

Both  last  year  and  again  this  year  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  at 
least  a  minimum  of  daylight  saving  time 
uniformity.  My  bill.  H.R.  6134.  would 
require  that  all  States  that  have  daylight 
saving  time  go  on  and  off  on  the  same 
'  dates.  It  would  not  force  any  commu- 
nity to  utilize  daylight  saving  time  if  it 
did  not  wish  to,  but  would  merely  pro- 
vide more  uniformity  where  it  is  used. 
The  Sund^  New  York  Times  had  an 
editorial  oi^^this  "timely"  subject.  Al- 
though I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
their  call  for  compulsory  daylight  saving 
time,  I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  follo'ws: 

TiivLE.  Please 
Daylight-saving    time    starts    today — if   you 
live  in  New  York  or  1  ol  14  other  States  or  the 
District    of    Columbia. 

In     anotV»e?r      16     States.     dnyllBl-it     sa-v-liig     Is. 
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FOREIGN    AID    DISCUSSIONS 
RESUMED 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  28,  we  are  resuming 
the  weekly  foreign  aid  discussions 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  meeting  tomorrow  at  3  p.m.  in  the 
Speakers  dining  room  will  center  on  the 
US  farmers  stake  in  Public  Law  480 
and  foreign  aid.  The  speakers  will  be 
Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs,  Department  of 
Agricultm-e;  Richard  W.  Reuter,  Direc- 
tor food  for  peace;  and  Herbert  J.  Wa- 
ters, Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of 
Material  Resources,  AID. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  able  to 
join  in  what  should  be  another  very  in- 
teresting discussion. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART  L 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Bcntleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Iwlr.  IMULTER..  IVIr.  Speafeer.  I  com- 
iiieiid   to  the   attention  of  our  colleagues 


yesterday  by  I.  D.  Robblns,  builder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  a  non- 
partisan civic  organization  founded  In  1892. 

"No  government  program  in  my  memory 
in  New  York  has  been  so  miserably  botched 
as  the  work  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
housing  and  redevelopment  board,"  charged 
Mr.  Robbins.  „ 

"Milton  Mollen  is   a  gentle  personality, 
said  Mr.  Robbins.    "Like  the  mayor  he  suffers 
not  at  all  from  any  compulsion  to  do  any- 
thing.   I  would  not  personally  hire  him  to 
expedite  the  construction  of  a  privy." 

Reached  at  his  offlce  at  2  Lafayette  Street 
late  yesterday,  Mr.  Mollen,  chairman  of  the 
housing  and  redevelopment  board  since  1962 
and  housing  and  development  czar  since  Jan- 
uary, fired  back  that  Mr.  Robbins'  remarks 
"are  nothing  but  a  conglomeration  and  re- 
hash of  the  ravings  with  which  he  has  filled 
the  pages  of  the  City  Club  newsletter  in  the 
past,  with  the  addition  that  he  has  now 
descended  to  the  level  of  personal  character 
assassination." 

Mr.  Mollen  charged  that  Mr.  Robbins  "ob- 
viously is  suffering  delusions  of  grandeur  as 
a  result  of  having  been  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible candidate  for  mayor  on  the  Republican 

"Anyone  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
housing  will  recognize  the  absurdity  and 
foolishness  of  his  contention  that  tne  hous- 
ing problem  'is  one  of  the  easiest  major 
municipal  problems  to  solve.' 

"If  Mr.  Robbins  has  found  a  magic  for- 
mula that  makes  any  sense,  he  has  failed  to 
share  it  with  anyone  else  in  the  city  or  the 
Nation." 

In  his  indictment  of  the  city's  housing 
crisis,  Mr.  Robbins  earlier  offered  statistics 
and  figures  to  document  his  charges. 

Though  he  did  not  call  for  the  ouster  of 
Commissioner  Mellen,  Mr.  Robbins  did  de- 
mand that  the  mayor  "lop  off  whole  sections" 
of  the  housing  czar's  staff  and  set  up  a  time- 
table of  new  programs  to  push  for  new — and 
vitally  needed — housing  construction. 

Mr.  Robbins  cited  the  continued  decline 
in  construction  (20.000  apartment  units  were 
built  in  1964 )  in  a  city  in  which  one  of  every 
five  families  continues  to  live  vmder  slum 
conditions. 

Since  the  1920's,  when  100.000  imits  per 
year  were  produced,  the  biggest  year  was 
1963,  when  60,000  units  were  completed,  he 
said. 

Since  1949  when  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
first  provided  funds  for  urban  renewal.  New 
York  City — first  under  master  builder  Robert 
Moses  and  since  1960  under  the  housing  and 
development  board — has  completed  only 
25,000  apartment  units  despite  a  total  Fed- 
eral, State,  city,  and  private  commitment  of 
$2.2  billion. 

Mr.  Robbins  said  that  the  housing  and 
development  board  today  has  more  than  428 
employees,  and  an  administrative  budget  of 
$7.6  million,  nearly  double  what  is  was  5 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Robbins  said  that  the  cost  of  supervi- 
sion has  been  "more  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  Mitchell-Lama  construc- 
tion (a  State  and  city  aided  program  set  up 
9>2    years  ago  to  encotiragc  construction   of 

middle-Income   housing)  . 

Under  this  program,  lie  said,  ttie  city  has 
built  only  6,427  units,  fewer  than  700  each 
vear 


the      SOth      part      of      "ISrcw      'VoTric      City      in 
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"I  have  nothUig  to  compare  this  with  but  I 
am  willing  to  bet  there  Is  no  one  in  this 
room     wl^io    lias    ev<?r    tiea«±    or    a.    tolgeer    figvire 
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to     the     publication     of     such     suspension 
decision. 

4.  The  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  inform  the  other 
Member  States,  by  a  notice  to  be  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  European  Com- 
munities, of  the.  resumption  of  the  place- 
ment of  public  works  contracts  in  the  re- 
spective Member  State  with  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  other  Member  States. 
Chapter  III.  The, Role  of  the  Commission- 
Advisory  Committee  for  Public  Works  Con- 
tracts 

\  Article  10 
When  examining,  disputes  and  problems 
which  arise  from  the  implementation  of 
measures  which  the.  Member  States  will  take 
by  virtue  of  the  Directives  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  busi- 
ness establishment  and  the  free  exchanges 
of  services  in  the  realm  of  public  works  as 
well  as  for  the  coordination  of  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  placement  of  public  works  con- 
tracts, the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
committee.  That  committee  shall,  in  partic- 
ular, have  the  following  task: 

(a)  To  prepare  opinions  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  individual  cases  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
submitted  to  It  in  connection  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Directives  as  well  as 
the  applicathan  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  placement  of  public  works  contracts  by 
the  public  administrations  and  public  law 
Juridical  persons  of  one  Member  State  to 
the  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States; 

(b)  To  examine  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  these  Directives  whether  sup- 
plemental provisions  or  possibly  amend- 
ments would  be  appropriate. 

Article    11 
The  Member  States  shall  be  obliged,  upon 
request  by  the  Chairman,  to  supply  to  the 
advisory  committee  any  Information  required 
to  carry  out  Its  tasks. 

Article   12  ^ 

The  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Member  States;  each  Mem-- 
ber  State  shall  supply  one  regular  and  one 
substitute  member.  The  substitute  member 
may  attend  meetings  at  any  time. 

The  members  of  the  committee  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  officials  in  an  expert 
capacity. 

If  the  Committee  considers  It  necessary 
when  examining  special  cases,  it  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  additional  persons. 


Js  DI  tn^niernbef^ar^present7 
Each  member  or,  respectively,  his  substitute, 
in  his  absence,  shall  have  one  vote. 

The  opinions  of  the  committee  must  be 
reasoned  opinions;  they  shall  be  adopted 
with  absolute  majority  of  votes.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  nxinority,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  opinions  held  by  the  minority 
must  be  attached  to  the  opinions. 

Article  17 

If  necessary,  the  committee  shall  adopt 
internal  regulations. 

Qhapter  IV.  Pinal  Provisions 
\  Article  18 

The  Member  States  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  safeguard  Implementation 
of  this  Directive  at  the  times  set  forth  In 
the  preceding  Articles;  they  shall  advise  the 
Commission  without  delay  of  such  measures. 
Article  19 
The  Member  States  shall  see  to  It  that  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity Is  Informed  of  all  future  proposals  for 
legal  and  administrative  provisions  which 
they  Intend  to  enact  in  the  field  of  taking 
up  and  exercising  the  activities  governed  by 
this  Directive. 

Article  20 
The  text  of  the  Annex  shall   be  an   In- 
tegral part  of  this  Directive. 

Article  21 

This  Directive  is  addressed  to  all  Member 
States. 

Brussels,  this  —  day  of 196     . 

On  behalf  of  the  Council, 


The  President. 

ANNEX 

To  the  first  directive  concerning  the  par- 
ticipation of  entrepreneurs  In  the  place- 
ment and  execution  of  building  projects  for 
the  account  of  the  State,  Its  territorial  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  other  public  law  Juridical 
persons. 

List  of  public  law  juridical  persons 
referred  to  in  the  first  article 
In  addition  to  the  State  (and  organs  on 
the  same  footing  referred  to  In  the  first  ar- 
ticle, paragraph  1,  sentence  2,  of  the  Direc- 
tive) and  Its  territorial  subdivisions  such  as 
Lander,  regions,  departments  and  communes, 
there  are  subject  beginning  with  January  1, 
1965,  to  the  regime  instituted  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  entrepkreneurs  of  all  the 
Member  States  In  public  works  contracts,  the 


In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 
The  Social  Insurance  Offices. 

Vn.  In  the  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands: 
The  "Waterschappen"  [The  Boards  of  Dikes 
Surveyors], 

The  "Rljksunlversiteiten"  [the  Royal  Uni- 
versities |, 

The  "Academlsche  Ziekenhuizen  van  de 
Rljksunlversiteiten"  (the  Academic  Hospitals 
of  the  Royal  Universities],  and  the  "De  Ge- 
meentelljke  Unlversltelt  van  Amsterdam" 
[the  Municipal  University  of  Amsterdam], 

The  "Technlsche  Hogescholen"  [the  Tech- 
nical High  Schools], 

The  "Nederlandse  C^trale  Organisatie 
voor  toegepast  natuurwetenschappelijk  On- 
derzoek  (TJJ.O.)"  [the  Central  Netherlands 
Organization  for  Applied  Natural  Science  Re- 
search] and  the  organizations  which  are 
attached  to  It. 

Schedule  C.  Eitropean  Economic  Commu- 
NFTY — First  DiREcrrvE  Concerning  the 
Coordination  of  Procedures  for  the 
Placement  of  Public  Works  Contracts 

(Submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 

Commission) 
(Unofficial  Translation  From  German) 

The  Council  of  the  European  Economic 
Community — 

In  view  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Commimlty,  In  par- 
ticular. Articles  7,  54,  63,   100  and  223, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Freedom 
of  Establishment,  in  particular,  Title  IV, 
Section  B,  Paragraph  1, 

In  view  of  the  General  Program  for  the 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the  Free  Ex- 
change of  Services,  in  particular.  Title  V, 
Section  C(e),  Paragraph  1, 

UpKjn  proposal  of  the  Commission, 

After  consultation  of  the  European  Par- 
liament, 

After  consultation  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee, 

Whereas  the  simultaneous  realization  of 
the  freedom  to  establish  a  business  and  of 
a  free  exchange  of  services  in  the  field  ol 
public  works  contracts  placed  in  the  Member 
States  for  account  of  the  State,  the  terri- 
torial subdivisions  as  well  as  other  public 
law  Juridical  persons  requires.  In  addition 
to  an  elimination  of  restrictions,  a  coordi- 
nation of  national  procedures  governing  the 
placement  of  public  works  contracts; 

Whereas  such  coordination  must,  how- 
ever, take  into  consideration  the  procedures 
and  administrative  practices  existing  In  each 
Member  State; 
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ures; 

Whereas,  for  technical  reasons,  publication 
in  the  Community  cannot  extend  to  all  pro- 
posed awards  subject  to  the  coordination 
measures  and,  therefore,  duilng  the  transi- 
tional period,  decreasing  thresholds  of 
1,000,000,  600,000  and  300,000  Units  of  Ac- 
count must  be  distinguished; 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  create  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  within  the  framework  of 
Article  54.  Section  3,  Paragraph  (b),  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  In  the 
examination  of  problems  which  might  arise 
In  the  Implementation  of  this  Directive:  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  future  joint  regula- 
tions In  the  field  of  public  works  contracts; 
as  well  as  to  comply  with  one  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  the  above-mentioned 
statement  by  the  Council — 

Has  enacted  the  following  Directive: 

Title  I.  General  provisions 
Article  1 
1.  (a)  As  public  works  contracts  shall  be 
deemed  agreements  In  writing  which  are 
crncluded  between  an  entrepreneur  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  public  contracting  author- 
ities as  they  are  named,  in  greater  detail 
under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Article,  on  the 
other,  and  which  relate  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  or  demolition  of  one  of  the 
construction  works  listed  in  Article  2,  Item 
(b),  of  the  first  Directive  concerning  Par- 
ticipation of  Entrepreneurs  in  the  Placement 
and  Execution  of  Building  Projects  for  Ac- 
count of  the  State,  the  Territorial  Subdivi- 
sions as  Well  as  Other  Public  Law  Juridical 
Persons. 

(b)  As  public  contracting  authorities  in 
the  six  Member  States  shall  be  deemed  the 
State,  the  territorial  subdivisions  and  the 
bodies  corporate  which  are  listed  In  the 
annex  to  the  Directive  mentioned  above 
under  (a). 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  for  In  this 
Directive,  the  public  contracting  authorities 
shall  apply  their  national  procedures  to  pub- 
lic construction  works. 

(d)  Application  of  the  placement  prcx;e- 
dures  to  public  construction  contracts  shall 
be  compulsory,  except  for  cases  In  which  the 
counter-performance  for  the  work  to  be 
done  consists  not  only  of  the  payment  of  a 
price,  but  of  the  grant  of  a  right  to  use  the 
construction  project  for  a  certain  period.  In 
this  case,  the  public  contracting  authority 
may  avail  itself  of  the  system  for  grants  of 
concessions.  If  the  owner  of  the  concession 
Is  a  public  contracting  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph   (b),  such  authority 


29)  wUhln  the  meaning  of  this  Directive  shal 
apply  to  the  individual  State  procedures  un- 
der which  all  interested  entrepreneurs  may 

bid. 

2  The  common  provisions  concerning  re- 
stricted procedures  (Articles  6  through  9,  11 
through  13.  15,  16.  18  through  29)  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Directive  shall  apply  to  the 
individual  State  procedures  under  which  only 
entrepreneurs  Invited  by  the  public  contract- 
ing authority  may  bid. 

3  To  a  placement  of  contracts  In  the  cases 
stated  in  Article  5,  only  the  comnaon  pro- 
visions of  Articles  6,  7  and  17  shall  apply, 
this  does  not  affect  contracts  placed  pur- 
suant to  Article  5.  paragraph  (J) .  to  which 
all  common  provisions  of  this  Directive  shall 
apply,  with  the  exception  of  the  provUlons 
contained  in  Title  III.  _„„we 

4  To  the  contracts  named  In  paragiaphs 
1  2  and  3  above,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
30  through  37  concerning  the  Advisory  Coni- 
mlttee  for  Public  Works  Contracts  shall  apply 

In  addition. 

Article  3 

The  common  provisions  contained  In  this 
Directive  and  the  provisions  of  Article  5  shall 
be  applied,  subject  to  the  prerequisites  of 
Article  2,  to  all  public  works  contracts  the 
estimated  amount  of  which  attains  or  ex- 
ceeds 60,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC) . 

The  common  provisions  on  publication 
contained  in  Articles  8  through  17  shall  not 
anplv  to  construction  contracts  of  an  esti- 
mated amount  not  exceeding  1,000,000  Units 
of  Account  (EEC)  for  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  1965,  to  December  31.  1965;  600,000 
Units  of  Account  (EEC)  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1966,  to  December  31.  1967;  300,- 
000  Units  of  Account  (EEC)  from  January  1, 

1968.  ,  ^       . 

Exclusion  from  the  award  of  contracts 
as  provided  for  in  Article  5  of  the  Directive 
mentioned  In  Article  1,  Section  1.  paragraph 
(a),  shall  not  entitle  the  Member  States  to 
suspend  publication  pursuant  to  Title  in. 

The  amounts  which  result  from  conversion 
of  values  stated  In  Units  of  Account  into  the 
respective  national  ciu-rencles  can  be  found 

In  the  annex. 

Article  4 

When  computing  the  amount  pursuant  to 
Articles  3,  5  and  28,  the  cost  of  deliveries 
made  simultaneously  with  the  construction 
works,  but  forming  the  subject  of  a  separate 
public  contract,  must  also  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Article  5 

The  23*t>llc  contracting  authorities  may 
award  construction  contracts  without  apply- 


the  Community; 

(e)  If  the  performance  Is  rendered  only 
for  purposes  of  research,  testing,  explora- 
tion, or  improvements; 

(f)  To  the  extent  that  It  is  unavoidably 
necessary,  because  the  time-limits  provided 
for  In  the  other  procedures  cannot  be  kept 
for  compelling  reasons  of  urgency  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  respective  per- 
son or  entity  placing  the  public  contracts; 

(g)  If  the  construction  work  Is  of  a  secret 
nature;  ^       ^,  ^ 

(h)  In  the  case  of  additional  construction 
works  which  were  not  foreseen  In  the  original 
proposal  submitted  for  bids  and  the  first 
contract  entered  into,  but  which  are  re- 
quired, because  of  an  unforeseen  event,  in  or- 
der to  execute  the  construction  works  de- 
scribed therein,  provided  the  work  Is  placed 
with   the   entrepreneiu-   who  executes  such 

contract:  ^   .     *     », 

Provided  that  such  works  cannot,  in  tech- 
nical and  economic  respects,  be  separated 
from  the  main  contract  without  substantial 
disadvantage  to  the  person  or  entity  placing 
the  public  contract; 

Or  provided  such  work  may  be  separated 
from  the  first  contract,  but  Is  Inevitably 
necessary  for  its  improvement; 

The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  which 
are  placed  in  application  of  the  provisions 
contained  In  the  first  or  second  paragraph 
may,  however,  not  exceed  50  7o  of  the  original 
amount  of  the  first  contract; 

(1)  In  exceptional  cases,  if  works  are  In- 
volved which,  because  of  their  nature  or  the 
risks  attaching  thereto,  do  not  admit  of 
sound  price  formation  at  the  outset  and 
which,  therefore,  must  be  executed  at  cost; 
the  public  contracting  authorities  shall  ad- 
vise the  Advisory  Committee  of  all  cases  to 
which  this  provision  was  applied; 

(J)  During  the  transition  period.  If  the 
price  formation  is  withdrawn  from  the  nor- 
mal effects  of  competition  In  the  Community 
and  If  the  number  of  entrepreneurs  from 
other  Member  States  Invited  to  bid  is  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  Invited  entrepreneurs.  However.  In  that 
case,  entrepreneurs  invited  to  bid  must  ful- 
fill the  criteria  for  acceptability  contained 
in  Title  IV.  Chapter  1  of  this  Directive;  the 
adjudication  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  contained  In  Title  IV.  Chapter  2. 
The  Member  States  shall  advise  the  AdvisOTy 
Committee  of  all  cases  to  which  this  pro- 
vision has  been  applied. 

The  Member  States  shall  send  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March  of  each  year,  a  statement 
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concerning  the  number  and  amount  of  orders 
placed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the  basis  of 
Items  (a)  through  (1).  If  possible,  they 
shall  subdivide  contracts  placed  by  each 
separate  item. 

This  obligation  relates  to  contracts  the 
amount  of  which  exceeds  1,000.000  Units  of 
Account  (EEC)  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  December  31,  1965;  600,000  Units 
of  Account  (EEC),  during  the  period  from 
January  1.  1966,  to  December  31,  1967;  and 
300,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC),  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. 

Title  II.   Common  provisions  concerning  the 

description  of  technical  characteristics 
Article  6 

The  description  of  technical  characteristics 
in  the  realm  of  public  works  contracts  shall 
comprise,  pursuant  to  this  Directive,  all  tech- 
nical prescriptions,  and  in  particular  those 
contained  in  the  general  and  specific  contract 
specifications,  with  the  help  of  which  a  work, 
building  material,  product  or  supply  (in  par- 
ticular quality;  performance)  is  objectively 
outlined  so  that  the  work,  building  material, 
product  or  supply  will  fit  the  purpose  which 
the  public  contracting  authority  has  in  mind. 

Included  in  such  description  of  technical 
characteristics  shall  be  the  mechanical,  phys- 
ical aftd  chemical  properties;  clnssifications 
and  standards;  requirements  for  testing, 
supervision  and  acceptance  of  the  construc- 
tion work,  construction  components  or  build- 
ing materials;  it  shall  further  include  the 
techniques  and  construction  methods  as  well 
as  all  other  requirements  of  a  technical  na- 
ture to  which  the  public  contracting  au- 
thority will  subject  the  building  materials, 
the  construction  components  and  the 
finished  construction  by  way  of  general  or 
specific  rules. 

If  a  project  prepared  under  provisions  con- 
cerning the  computation  of  prices  for  con- 
struction work  which  are  different  from 
those  customary  in  the  country  where  the 
contract  Is  placed,  but  which  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
contract  specifications,  belongs  to  those  proj- 
ects which  can  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  public  contracting  authority  shall  be 
obliged  to  examine  the  project  with  special 
care  with  respect  to  the  Justifications  and 
explanations  submitted  by  the  bidder. 

Article  7 
The  description  of  technical  characteristics 
pursuant  to  Article  6  may  not  have  any  dis- 
criminatory effect  or  consequence. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  shall  relate  to  all  discrimina- 
tory provisions  in  legal  and  administrative 
regulations  which  represent  restrictions  on 
the  free  exchange  of  services  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  60.  Section  1.  of  the 
Treaty  and  Title  III  of  the  General  Program 
for  the  Elimination  of  Restrictions  on  the 
Free  Exchange  of  Services,  as  well  as  any 
discrimination  In  connection  with  the 
award  of  an  Individual  contract  which  may 
be  oontained.  in  particular,  In  the  special 
contract  specifications  for  that  Individual 
contract.  Applicability  of  Articles  31.  32. 
Section  1.  and  33,  Section  7.  to  discrimina- 
tory provisions  in  legal  and  administrative 
provisions  through  which  the  Importation 
of  merchandise  is  restricted  shall  be  reserved. 
As  discriminatory  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Directive  shall  be  considered.  In  partic- 
ular, any  technical  requirement  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  results  In  preferential 
treatment  of  one  or  several  enterprises  to 
the  disadvantage  of  enterprises  in  the  re- 
maining countries  of  the  Community  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  enterprises. 

As  discriminatory  shall  be  deemed.  In  par- 
ticular, descriptions  which,  without  any 
Justification  by  the  particular  construction 
work,  have  the  following  content: 

1.  A  mention  of  the  trademark  of  a  desig- 
nated product,  appliance  or  building  mate- 
rial   or    of    the    firm    which    produces    or 


distributes  such  merchandise,  even  where 
the  trademark  Is  followed  by  words  such  as 
"•  •  •  or  of  a  similar  kind",  "•  •  •  or  of 
another  kind  of  equal  quality",  etc.,  or  if 
the  corresponding  Inference  is  made  by  mere 
reference  to  price  lists  or  leaflets; 

2.  A  reference  to  patents,  types,  generic 
names,  models,  procedures  or  to  objects  al- 
ready used  In  constructions,  or  to  price  lists, 
or  any  defining  reference  to  an  object  of 
particular  manufacture  or  origin; 

3.  Indication  of  the  place  of  origin,  ex- 
ploitation, extraction,  fabrication,  or  pro- 
duction; 

4.  Indication  of  particular  technical  .or 
other  characteristic  If  worded  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  priori  objects  of  a  particular 
manufacture  or  origin  are  preferred  or  ex- 
cluded. 

If  Community  standards  or  clear  rules  of 
equal  value  exist,  these  must  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  contract  specifications.  If  that  Is 
not  the  case,  the  description  of  technical 
characteristics  as  well  as  of  methods  of  test- 
ing, control,  acceptance  and  price  computa- 
tion shall  be  established  in  the  contract  spec- 
ifications, with  the  exclusion  of  exceptional 
cases  for  whlcli  such  action  can  be  Justified 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  construction  project. 

If  national  standards  are  prescribed  for  a 
description  of  technical  characteristics,  this 
does  not  represent  discrimination,  unless 
Community  standards  or  provisions  of  equal 
value,  as  they  are  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  exist. 

Title  III.  Common  rules  for  publication 
Article  8 

The  publication  provided  for  in  this  Di- 
rective is  intended  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  competition  in  open  as  well  as  In 
restricted  proceedings.  For  that  purpose, 
entrepreneurs  who  are  nationals  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  shall  be  notified  of  construction 
contracts  which  the  public  contracting  au- 
thorities of  the  Member  States  Intend  to 
award. 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
publication  is  Intended  particularly  to  make 
It  possible  for  entrepreneurs  of  the  Member 
States  to  evidence  their  interest  in  the  con- 
tracts by  applying  to  the  public  contracting 
authority  for  an  invitatldh  to  submit  a  bid 
in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  require- 
ments. 

Article  9 

The  public  contracting  authorities  which 
Intend  to  award  a  construction  Contract  by 
way  of  a  public  or  a  restricted  proceeding, 
shall  declare  their  intent  through  a  notice. 

That  notice  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  EEC 
Commission  and  published  In  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  European  Communities  In 
full  in  the  official  languages  of  the  Com- 
munity, the  original  language  representing 
the  only  authentic  text. 

In  an  expedited  proceeding,  the  notice 
shall  be  published  In  the  original  language 
only  in  the  four  editions  of  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  European  Community. 

The  notice  shall  be  published  in  the  Of- 
ficial Gazette  of  the  European  Community 
not  later  than  10  days  after  Its  mailing;  in 
the  case  of  the  expedited  proceeding  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  12,  not  later  than  six  days 
after  mailing. 

In  the  Official  Gazette  or,  where  It  does  not 
exist.  In  specially  designated  organs  of  the 
press  of  the  awarding  State,  the  notice  may 
not  be  published  prior  to  the  above-men- 
tioned mailing  date,  and  that  date  must  be 
shown  In  such  notices. 

The  public  contracting  authority  must  be 
able  to  prove  the  time  of  mailing. 

Article  10 
In  the  case  of  open  proceedings,  the  tlme- 
Umlt  for  offers  to  be  fixed  by  the  public  con- 
tracting authority  must  be  at  least  35  days, 
counted  from  the  day  of  mailing  of  the 
notice.  The  public  contracting  authority 
must  furnish  additional  information.  If  any. 


not  later  than  six  days  before  expiration  of 
the  time-limit  for  offers. 

If  offers  can  only  be  submitted  after  the 
inspection  of  the  site  or  examination  of  pub- 
llcly  displayed  adju^catlon  procedures  or  if 
they  requirq'^on^icated  computations,  the 
tlme-llmlt  foi*  offers  shall  be  at  least  49  days, 
counted  from  the  day  of  mailing  the  notice. 
Article  11 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
time-limit  for  the  application  to  partici- 
pate to  be  set  by  the  public  contracting 
authorities  must  be  at  least  21  days,  counting 
from  the  day  of  mailing  the  notice. 

The  public  contracting  authorities  must 
give  additional  Information,  if  any,  until  not 
later  than  six  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  time-limit  for  offers. 
-  If  the  offers  can  only  be  submitted  after 
an  Inspection  of  the  site  or  examination  of 
publicly  displayed  contract  specifications  or 
If  they  require  complicated  computations, 
the  time-limit  for  offers  must  be  at  least 
35  days. 

Article  12 

If  the  time-limits  provided  for  in  Article  II 
cannot  be  kept  for  reasons  of  urgency,  the 
public  contracting  authorities  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  shorten  the  time-limits  as  fol- 
lows: 

— the  time-limit  for  application  to  partici- 
pate, to  not  less  than  12  days  from  the  day 

of  mailing  the  notice; 
— the  time-limit  for  the  offer,  to  not  less  than 

eight  days  from  the  day  of  mailing  the 

notice. 

The  public  contracting  authority  must  give 
any  additional  Information  which  may  be  re- 
quested until  not  later  than  four  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit  lor  offers. 

The  tlme-llmlt  for  inviting  bids  shall  be 
established  by  the  public  contracting  au- 
thorities in  their  own  discretion. 

The  application  to  participate  as  well  as 
the  Invitation  to  bid  may  be  transmitted  In 
writing,  by  telegram,  by  telephone  or  by 
telex. 

Article  13 

All  details  which  enable  the  entrepreneur 
to  form  a  sufficient  Idea  of  the  construction 
work  to  be  executed  and  requirements  to  be 
compiled  with  In  that  connection  must  ap- 
pear from  the  notices  In  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  European  Community. 

A  notice  of  the  national  official  gazettes  or, 
in  their  absence,  In  the  press  organs  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  may  not  contain  any 
other  information  than  that  contained  In 
the  notice  In  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Euro- 
peag^^ommunlty. 

,    Article  14 

In  the  case  of  open  proceedings,  the  no- 
tice shall  at  least  contain  the  following 
information ; 

(a)  The  date  of  Its  mailing' to  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  Commimlties; 

(b)  The  type  of  proceeding; 

(c)  The  place  of  execution,  the  type  and 
size  of  the  performances  to  be  rendered  as 
well  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
works; 

— If  the  order  consists  of  several  lots:  the 
size  range  of  the  Individual  lots  and  the 
possibility  to  submit  a  bid  for  one  lot,  sev- 
eral lots  or  for  the  entire  project; 

— In  the  case  of  announcements  relating  to 
contracts  which,  in  addition  to  the  possible 
execution  of  construction  works,  require 
the  preparation  of  draft  projects,  only  such 
information  as  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
entrepreneurs  to  recognize  the  objective  ol 
the  contracts  and  submit  corresponding 
proposals; 

(d)  Where  applicable,  the  time-limit  for 
execution; 

(e)  The  address  of  the  office  submitting 
the  Invitation  for  bids; 

(f)  The  address  of  the  office  from  whlcn 
contract  specifications  may  be  requested,  a» 
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^oii  as  the  day  until  which  they  must  be  re- 
*!'cted-  there  mvist  be  Indicated  further- 
more the  amount  payable  In  order  to  obtain 
said  specifications,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
oayment  of  such  amount. 

,e)  The  address  of  the  office  which  will 
.„DDlv  additional  information  on  the  adjudl- 
rXn  particulars  or  on  the  work  to  be  per- 
Jormed:  as  well  as  the  times  at  which  such 
information  can  be  obtained; 

(h)  The  day  until  which  bids  must  be 
submitted,  and  the  retjords  to  be  attached 
which  relate  to  the  technical  description  of 
the  bid-  the  address  of  the  office  to  which 
thev  are  to  be  submitted,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
euage  in  which  they  must  be  drafted; 

(1)  The  records  to  be  attached  to  the  bid 
which  facilitate  an  evaluation  of  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  capacities  of  the  bidder 
pursuant  to  the  provisions,  contained  in 
Articles  20  through  26. 

( 1 )  Who  may  be  present  when  the  bids  are 
opened,  as  well  as  the  day,  hour  and  place 
for  the  opening  of  the  bids; 

(k)  If  applicable,  indication  of  deposits 
and  other  sureties  which  the  person  or 
entity  placing  the  public  contract  may  re- 
quire iu  some  form; 

(1)  The  terms  for  financing  and  payment 
and/or  reference  to  the  regulations  in  which 
the?  are  set  forth; 

(m)  The  formal  requirements  for  admis- 
sion ol  the  bid  or  reference  to  the  regula- 
tions m  which  they  are  set  forth; 

,n)  Whether  associations  of  entrepreneurs 
must  have  a  designated  juridical  form  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  submit  bids; 

(0)  The  criteria  for  adjudication  pursuant 
to  Article  28; 

(p)  The  period  for  which  bidders  shall  re- 
main bound  by  their  bids. 
Article  15 
In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  the 
notice  shall  contain  at  least  the  following 
information : 

(a)  The  information  under  Article  14, 
Items  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d).  (e),  (n).  and  (o); 

(b)  The  day  until  which  applications  to 
participate  must  be  submitted,  the  address 
of  the  office  to  which  they  must  be  submitted 
as  well  as  the  language  In  which  they  are 
to  be  drafted; 

(C)  The  day  until  which  invitations  to 
submit  bids  wiU  be  mailed  out  by  the  office 
inviting  the  bids; 

(d)  Description  of  information  which  will 
faciUtate  an  evaluation  of  the  technical  and 
economic  capabilities  of  the  competitor  un- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  Articles  20 
through  27,  and  which  must  be  attached  to 
the  application  for  participation  In  the  form 
of  statements  which  may  later  be  exariHned 
and  verified.  I 

Article  16  V 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings,  th» 
invitation  to  submit  bids  shall  contain  a« 
least  the  following  Information: 

(a)  The  information  listed  under  Article 
U,  Items  (f).  (g).  (h).  (J),  (k),  (1).  (m) 
and  (pi; 

(b)  A  reference  to  the  notice  described  in 
Article  15; 

(c)  A  request  for  records  which,  if  the  case 
should  arise,  may  serve  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  to  be  made  by  the 
competitor  pursuant  to  Article  15,  Item  (d). 

Article  17 

It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  public 
contracting  authorities  to  call  attention  by 
public  notice  to  an  award  of  public  works 
contracts  which  are  not  subject  to  the  pub- 
lication duty  under  this  Directive,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  such  orders  Is  not  below 
60,000  Units  of  Accoimt. 
Title  IV.  Common  participation  provisions 
Article  18 

1.  The  criteria  for  participation  comprise 
aptitude  criteria  and   adjudlcatibn  criteria. 


2  The  nubile  contracting  authorities  shall  request  of  the  reasons  for  exclusion  if  he  is 
exfn^e  tCicS^Sraptftude  of  entrepre-  excluded  by  reason  °^  ^  ^^  ,  P^^J.^^J^^i^^^ao 
n^Ts  who  are  not  eliminated  on  the  basis  of  ^tained  in  Items  ^(a),  (b)  or  (c)  of  Article  20. 
Article  20,  pursuant  to  uniform  criteria  a^^  Article  22 

economic,' financial  and  technical  capacities* 


as  stated  in  Articles  23  through  26,  while  ad 
judication  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
adjudication  criteria  stated  in  Chapter  2  of 
this  Title. 

X.       Article  19 

In  the  case  of  restricted  proceedings  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Article  2.  Item  2,  the  pub- 
lic contracting  authorities  shall  select  from 
among  the  competitors  who  fulfill  the  capac- 
ity requirements  provided  for  in  Articles  20 
through  26  those  competitors  who  will  be 
invited  to  submit  a  bid. 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  examines 
individual  cases,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  dis- 
crimination by  reasons  of  nationality  does 
not  exist  If  the  number  of  competitors  from 
other  Member  States  who  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit a  bid  amounts  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  Invited  competitors. 

Should  the  number  of  competitors  from 
the  other  Member  States  who  fulfill  the 
capacity  requirements  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cles 20  through  26  not  be  sufficient,  that  as- 
sumption can  be  made  only  If  the  public  con- 
tracting authority  Invited  all  competitors  to 
submit  a  bid. 

Chapter  I.  Capacity  Criteria 
Article  20 

It  shall  be  possible  to  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation In  adjudication  proceedings  en- 
trepreneurs: 

(a)  With  regard  to  whom  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  or  a  settlement  proceeding  has 
been  Instituted  or  who  are  In  liquidation, 
who  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  profes- 
sional activity  or  who  are  in  a  corresponding 
status  because  of  a  similar  proceeding  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  national  legal  provi- 
sions; ..      ,.     1. 

(b)  Against  whom  institution  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  or  a  proceeding  for  court 
settlement  has  been  requested  or  against 
whom  other  similar  proceedings  have  been 
requested  on  the  basis  of  national  legal  pro- 
visions; who  have  been  condemned  under  a 
legally  effective  decision  for  reasons  which 
place  their  professional  reliability  in  ques- 
tion; ,     ^^ 

(c)  Who  have  committed,  wn thin  the  scope 

of  their  professional  activities,  a  violation  of 
the  law,  a  grave  offense  or  a  violation  of  trust 
and  good  faith  which  can  be  proven  to  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  public  contracting 

authority; 

( d )  Who,  at  the  time  of  adjudication,  have 
obviously  not  complied  with  their  obliga- 
tion to  pay  social  welfare  contributions  un- 
der the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  domiciled  or  under  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try  in  which  the. public  adjudication  takes 

place;  .    . 

(e)  Who  have  been  guilty  of  false  state- 
ments when  giving  such  Information  as  can 
be  requested  pursuant  to  this  Chapter. 

The  entrepreneur  shall  submit  a  certificate 
Issued  by  the  competent  authority  and,  in 
cases  where  this  is  not  possible  In  accord- 
ance with  national  legislation,  a  declaration, 
from  which  appears  that  the  conditions 
listed  under  Items  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and 
(e)  do  not  exist  in  his  case. 

If  the  conditions  listed  under  Items  (a) 
and  (b)  exist  with  regard  to  an  entrepreneur, 
possible  participation  in  the  adjudication 
procedure  may  be  made  subject  to  a  declara- 
tion from  which  his  financial  situation  as 
well  as  the  facilities  at  his  disposal  for  regu- 
lar execution  of  the  works  clearly  appear. 
Article  21 

The  public  contracting  authority  who  ex- 
cludes an  entrepreneur  on  the  basis  of  Arti- 
cle 20  shall  Inform  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  that  effect. 

The  public  contracting  authority  shall  in- 
form the  entrepreneur  concerned  upon  his 


Entreprenetirs  who  desire  to  participate  in 
public  works   contracts  may   be   invited  to 
submit  proof  of  entry  into  the  professional 
register  of  the  particular  country  of  the  Com- 
munity in  which  they  have  thehr  establish- 
ment:  for  Belgium,  the  "Reglstre  de  Com- 
merce" or  "Eandelsreglster";   for  Germany.    ■ 
the   "Handelsregister"   or   the   "Handwerks- 
rolle";    for   France,   the  "Reglstre  de   Com- 
merce"; for  Italy,  the  "Reglstro  della  Camera 
di  Commercio.  Industria  e  Agricoltura";  for 
Luxembourg,    the   "Reglstre   de    Commerce^ 
and  the  "Role  de  la  Chambre  des  Metiers  ; 
for  the  Netherlands,  the^'Handelsreglster". 
Article  23 

The  proof  of  financial  and  economic  ca- 
pacities of  the  entrepreneur  may  be  made: 

(a)  By  appropriate  bank  references; 

(b)  By  submitting  balance  statements  or 
excerpts  from  balance  statements  of  the  en- 
terprise if  publication  thereof  Is  required 
under  the  corporate  law  of  the  country  in 
which   the    entrepreneur    has    his    btislness 

cpot"  * 

(c)  By  a  statement  concerning  the  ag- 
gregate turnover  and  the  turnover  In  execu- 
tion of  construction  works  of  the  enterprise 
during  the  last  three  business  years. 

The  Dubllc  contracting  authorities  shaU 
indicate  in  the  notice  or  in  the  Invitation 
to  submit  bids  the  kind  of  proof  that  should 
be  submitted  to  them. 

If  the  above  means  of  proof  ar-  not  avail- 
able to  the   entrepreneur,   he  may   submit 
evidence  of  his  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pacities by  submission  of  other  documents. 
Article  24 

Proof  concerning  the  technical  capacity 
of  the  entrepreneur  and  of  the  persons  and 
installations  listed  under  Item  (e)  may  be 
made  as  follows :  »„„>,„i 

(a)  By  documents  evidencing  the  techni- 
cal training  and  professional  experience  of 
ranking  employees  of  the  enterprise.  In  par- 
ticular of  the  person(s)  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  In  technical  respects; 

(b)  By  certificates  showing  what  types  of 
work  were  executed  and/or  directed  during 
the  last  five  vears;  In  this  connection  the 
amount  of  the  construction  size  as  weU  as 
time  and  place  of  construction  execution 
must  be  indicated;  furthermore,  the  certif- 
icates must  show  whether  the  works  satis- 
fied the  recognized  rules  of  technical  sci- 
ence and  whether  they  were  executed  in  good 

°^Wh'ere  construction  works  were  involved 
which  had  been  performed  or  directed  for 
public  contracting  authorities,  the  certificate 
must  be  issued  by  the  authority  having  ju- 
risdiction or  be  fixed  by  it;  It  shall  be  granted 
to  an  entrepreneur  or,  if  the  authority  having 
lurisdlctlon  does  not  deem  it  possible  to  de- 
liver it  to  an  entrepreneur,  it  shall  be  sent  by 
it  to  the  public  contracting  authorities  in  the 
other  Member  States  upon  request  of  the 

^'^iron^be'^other  hand,  construction  works 
'involved  which  were  performed  or  di- 


rected  for  persons  or  entitles  placing  private 
orders,  the  certificate  must,  if  possibxe,  be 
issued  by  such  person  or  entity  or  by  the 
person  In  charge  of  construction  where  ap- 
proorlate.  and  in  that  case,  raufied  by  the 
person  or  entity  placing  the  order; 

(c)  By  a  declaration  stating  the, type  of 
the  facilities,  building  apparatus  and  tech- 
nical equipment  which  the  entrepreneur  has 
at  his  disposal  for  the  execution  of  the  works: 

(d)  By  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  av- 
erage number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
entrepreneur  during  the  last  three  years; 

(e)  By  a  declaration  concerning  the  tech- 
nical management,  planning  or  buUding  di- 
rection offices,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
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they  are  attached  to  the  enterprise,  If  the 
public  contracting  authorities  require  their 
Intervention  or  If  the  entrepreneur  li^tends 
to  avail  himself  of  their  Intervention. 

The  public  contracting  authorities  shall 
indicate  in  the  notice  or  In  the  Invitation  for 
bids  the  type  of  documentation  that  must  be 
submitted  to  them  In  each  case. 

Article  25 

1.  The  Member  States  which  keep  official 
lists  of  entrepreneurs  admitted  for  public 
construction  works  must  reexamine  such 
lists  upon  effectiveness  of  this  Guideline,  on 
the  basis  of  Article  20,  Items  (a)  through 
(d)    and   (f).  and  Articles  20  through  24. 

2.  Entrepreneurs  who  are  entered  in  such 
lists  may  submit  to  the  public  contracting 
authority  a  certificate  from  the  competent 
authority  concerning  such  entry  whenever 
an  order  Is  awarded. 

3.  The  entries  in  such  lists  as  certified 
by  the  competent  authorities  shall  represent 
as  against  the  person  or  entity  of  the  other 
Member  States  who  places  public  orders  an 
assumption  of  recognition  of  that  particular 
entrepreneur,  within  the  meaning  of  Articles 
20,  Items  (a)  through  (e)  and  (f),  and  Ar- 
ticles 20  through  24,  for  the  type  of  work 
resulting  from  his  classification. 

Information  to  be  gathered  from  the  list 
shall  not  be  placed  in  doubt.  However,  with 
respect  to  payment  of  social  security  con- 
tributions, an  additional  certificate  may  be 
requested  from  each  entrepreneur  entered 
In  the  lists  whenever  an  order  is  awarded. 

The  preceding  provisions  shall  apply  as 
against  public  contracting  authorities  of  the 
other  Member  States  in  favor  of  such  en- 
trepreneiu-s  who  have  a  business  establish- 
ment in  the  country  in  which  an  official  list 
is  kept. 

4.  For  acceptance  of  foreign  entrepreneurs 
for  entry  Into  such  a  list,  only  those  proofs 
and  declarations  can  be  required  which  apply 
in  the  case  of  national  entrepreneurs,  and  in 
any  event,  only  those  which  are  listed  in 
Articles  20  and  22  through  24. 

5.  Those  Member  States  which  keep  official 
lists  shall  communicate  to  the  other  Member 
States  the  office,  and  the  address  thereof,  at 
which  the  applications  for  listing  may  be 
filed. 

Article  26 
The  public  contracting  authorities  shall 
determine  the  certificates  which  the  entre- 
preneiu-  will  have  to  submit  in  accordance 
with  Article  20,  last  paragraph,  and  Articles 
22  through  25,  and  the  nature.  Importance 
and  size  of  the  works  to  be  executed  as  well 
as  the  financing  and  payment  terms  in  ac- 
cordance with  Articles  14  through  16  will 
have  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  such 
determination. 

Article  27 

At  the  first  stage  of  restricted  procedures, 
the  competitors  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Articles  20  and  22  through  25 
by  simple  statements. 

Records  required  to  prove  such  statements 
may  be  requested  by  the  public  contracting 
authority  only  when  an  Invitation  to  bid  Is 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  pro- 
vided for  In  Article  20,  paragraph  2. 

Chapter  II.  Adjudication  Criteria 
Article  28 

When  adjudicating  a  contract,  the  public 
contracting  authority  shall  apply  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

Either  the  criteria  of  lowest  price  ex- 
clusively; 

Or  various  criteria  changing  vrith  the  con- 
tract, such  as  price,  transportation  costs, 
period  of  execution,  operating  expenses, 
profitability  and,  in  the  case  of  adjudication 
proceedings  which  relate  to  a  competition  of 
ideas  or  provide  for,  or  require,  presentation 
of  alternative  proposals,  the  technical  value. 

If  several  adjudication  criteria  are  used, 
they  shall,  bo  far  as  possible,  be  stated  in 
all  cases  In  the  published  notice  In  the  order 


of  Importance  attributed  to  them  bj;  the 
public  contracting  authorities.  They  "may, 
furthermore,  be  provided  with  a  coefficient 
which  permits  the  exact  evaluation  in  figtires 
of  such  importance. 

During  the  transition  period,  public  con- 
tracting authorities  can  select  the  criterion 
of  the  price  to  be  computed  under  the  na- 
tional provisions  then  In  effect;  this  shall  be 
applicable,  during  the  period  from  January 
1,  1965,  through  December  31,  1965,  for  orders 
of  an  estimated  size  not  exceeding  1,000,000 
Units  of  Account  (EEC);  during  the  period 
of  January  1,  1966,  through  December  31, 
1967,  for  contracts  of  a  size  not  exceeding 
600,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC);  and  from 
January  1,  1968,  to  the  end  of  the  transitional 
period,  for  contracts  of  a  size  not  exceeding 
300,000  Units  of  Account  (EEC). 

Article  29 

1.  The  financial  terms  and  conditions,  e.g., 
pa3mients  In  advance,  payments  on  account, 
payment  terms,  shall  be  Indicated  for  each 
contract  pursuant  to  Article  14,  Item  ( 1 ) , 
and  Article  16,  Item  (a).  The  public  con- 
tracting authority  shall  be  strictly  bound  by 
these  provisions  and  cannot  consider  any 
other  financing  terms  when  making  the 
awards. 

2.  If  the  works  comprise  deliveries  by  the 
entrepreneur,  the  adjudication  particulars 
or  the  special  cost  estimates  shall  establish 
whether  the  price  shall  Include  transporta- 
tion costs  or  not. 

3.  If  the  period  of  execution  published  In 
the  notice  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  adjudi- 
cation criteria,  the  contract  specifications  or 
the  special  cost  estimates  shall  determine 
the  terms  of  application  of  such  criterion. 

The  contract  specifications  or  the  special 
cost  estimates  shall  determine  the  extent  of 
contractual  penalties  or  premiums  arising 
In  the  case  of  delays  or  accelerated  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  work,  to  be  related 
to  the  execution  term  established  in  the  con- 
tract. 

4.  The  contract  specifications  or  the  spe- 
cial cost  estimates  shall  determine  the  spe- 
cific requirements  under  which  the  tech- 
nical value  of  the  contract  subject  will  be 
Judged,  to  the  extent  that  that  criterion  can 
be  applied  pursuant  to  Article  28,  paragraph 
1,  second  hyphenated  paragraph. 

Title  V.  Task  of  the  Coimnission — Advisory 
Committee  for  Public  Construction  Orders 

Article  30 
When  examining  disputes  and  problems 
which  may  arise  through  application  of  the 
measures  which  Member  States  have  taken 
pursuant  to  the  Directives  on  Elimination  of 
Restrictions  on  the  Freedom  of  Establish- 
ments and  on  the  Free  Exchange  of  Services 
in  the  area  of  public  contracts,  as  well  as  for 
the  Coordination  of  Procedures  for  the  Place- 
ment of  Public  Works  Contracts,  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity will  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. That  Committee  shall  have.  In  partic- 
ular, the  duty: 

(a)  To  prepare  opinions  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  cases  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
submitted  to  It  In  connection  with  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  directives  as  well  as 
the  application  of  the  provisions  concerning 
the  placement  of  public  works  contracts  by 
the  public  administrations  and  public  law 
juridical  persons  of  one  Member  State  to 
the  nationals  and  companies  of  the  other 
Member  States: 

(b)  To  examine  In  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication of  these  directives  whether  sup- 
plemental provisions  or  possibly  amendments 
would  be  appropriate. 

Article  31 
The  Member  States  shall  be  obliged  upon 
request  by  the  Chairman  to  supply  to  the 
Advisory    Committee    any    information    re- 
quired to  carry  out  its  tasks. 


Article  32 


The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Member  States;  each  Mem- 
ber State  shall  supply  one  regular  and  one 
substitute  member.  The  substitute  member 
may  attend  meetings  at  any  time. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  may  ask 
for  assistance  from  other  officials  in  an  ex- 
pert capacity. 

If  the  Committee  considers  It  necessary 
when  examining  special  cases.  It  may  ask  for 
assistance   from   additional   persons. 

The  Commission  shall  bear  the  travel  and 
lodging  expenses  of  regular  and  substitute 
members. 

Tlae  Member  States  shall  bear  the  travel 
and   lodging   expenses   for   the  experts  and 
other  persons  whose  advice  has  been  sought. 
Article  33 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  held  by  an  official  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  .Economic 
Community. 

The  Chairman  shall  not  participate  In  the 
voting.  He  may  ask  for  assistance  from  tech- 
nical advisers. 

The  secretarial  duties  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  performed  by  the  services  of  the 
Commission. 

Article  34 

Notwithstanding  Article  214  of  the  Treaty, 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  the  experts, 
the  officials  of  the  Commission  and  the  tech- 
nical advisers  shall  be  bound  by  secrecy. 

Article  35 

Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  when  he  so  desires,  or  upon 
motion  by  one  of  the  Member  States. 

Article  36 

The  Committee  shall  have  a  quorum  when 
two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present 
Each  member  or,  respectively,  his  substitute, 
In  his  absence,  shall  have  One  vote. 

The  opinions  of  the  Committee  must  be 
reasoned  opinions;  they  shall  be  adopted 
with  absolute  majority  of  votes.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  minority,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  opinions  held  by  the  minority 
must  be  attached  to  the  opinion. 

Article  37 

If  necessary,  the  Committee  shall  adopt 
internal  regvaations. 

Title  VI.  Final  provisions 
Article  38 

The  thresholds  provided  for  in  Article  3. 
paragraph  2,  for  application  of  the  common 
provisions  on  publications  during  the  two 
last  sub-periods  preceding  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period  may  be  amended  within 
six  months  prior  to  their  effectiveness. 

The  time-limits  provided  for  In  Articles 
10,  11  and  12  may  be  amended  beginning 
with  July  1, 1965. 

The  provisions  contained  In  Article  5. 
Item  (J),  and  In  the  last  paragraph  of  Arti- 
cle 28  will  be  amended  at  the  end  of  the 
transitional  period. 

Article  39 

For  purposes  of  assimilating  the  national 
procediu-es  to  the  provisions  contained  In 
this  Directive,  the  Member  States  shall  en- 
act the  necessary  legal  and  administrative 
provisions  within  a  period  of  six  months 
after  publication;  they  shall  Immediately 
advise  the  Commission  of  such  measures. 

Article  40 

The  Member  States  shall  see  to  It  that  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity is  Informed  of  all  drafts  of  legal 
and  administrative  provisions  which  they 
intend  to  enact  in  the  area  of  procediires  re- 
lating to  the  adjudication  of  public  works 
contracts  in  the  futtire. 

Article  41 

The  text  of  the  Annex  shall  be  an  integral 
part  of  this  directive. 
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Article  42 
This  Directive  r^Jlttdressed  to  all  Member 

States.  , 

THE  LATE  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 
Mr   RESNICK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

nnanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

^r  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York?  ^.    ^. 

There  was  no  obj ection. 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  All 
Americans  will  be  deeply  saddened,  as  I 
was  by  the  passing  today  at  PawUng, 
N.y'.,  of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  a  truly  great 
American. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  heai-tfelv  condolences 
go  to  his  wonderful  wife,  Janet,  and  their 

fine  son,  Casey.  ,  ^    , 

Edward  R.  Murrow  will  be  known  m 
the  pages  of  histoi-y,  which  he  helped  to 
write  as  one  of  the  greatest  journalists 
of  all  time.  He  feared  not  to  make  the 
fuU  truth  known  throughout  his  distin- 
guished career. 

Mr  Murrow  reached  the  pmnacle  of 
his  profession  and  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  peers.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant  whose  service 
to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  wiU  be 
long  remembered,  and  whose  loss  will  be 
felt  always. 


Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Fogarty]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  for  March  17.  1965,  which 
contains  an  address  delivered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Julius  C.  Michael- 
son,  and  the  record  of  the  seatmg  of 
guests  of  the  senate,  at  official  commem- 
oration exercises  honoring  the  memory 
of  St.  Patrick. 

Julius  Michaelson.  a  senator  from  tne 
city  of  Providence,  is  one  of  our  most 
able  attorneys.  His  vigorous  and  dy- 
namic approach  to  civic  problems  has 
made  his  voice  one  to  be  reckoned  with 
throughout  our  Rhode  Island  commun- 
ity Though  of  a  different  religious  per- 
suasion than  that  of  the  great  saint, 
his  selection  by  the  senate  to  deliver  this 
speech  is  quite  natural  since  it  perfect- 
ly illustrates  the  brotherhood  of  man  so 
well  exemplified  by  the  senator: 

[Vol.  76.  No.  38,  Mar.  17,  1965,  38th  day] 
Journal  of  the  Senate  op  the  State  of 
RHODE  Island  and  PEOvmENCE  Plantations 
(January  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
begun  and  held  at  the  statehouse  in  the 
city  of  Providence  on  Tuesday;  the  5th  day 
of  January  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965.) 

The  Senate  meets  pvirsuant  to  adjourn- 
ment and  is  called  to  order  by  His  Honor, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  Francis  P.  Smith, 
at  1 :  14  o'clock  p.m. 


GUBSTS 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Edward  R.  Muitow. 

I  am  certainly  shocked  and  saddened 
at  his  passing.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
nick]  in  extending  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  this  great  American. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  wiU  long  be  re- 
membered   by    several    generations    of 
Americans.    His   courageous    reporting 
from  London  during  the  height  of  the 
bUtz  represented  one  of  journalism's  fin- 
est hours.    His  television  programs  con- 
cerning national  issues  stand  as  sohd 
testimony  to  his  dedication  to  freedom. 
At  the  height  of  his  illustrious  career  he 
chose  to  serve  his  country  as  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.    In  this 
capacity  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
understanding  of  the  United  States,  its 
life   and    its    policies    throughout    the 
world.    The  career  of  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row stands  as  an  example  of  commit- 
ment to  freedom  through  truth.     We 
have  lost  a  great  man  and  can  best  honor 
him  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  his  val- 
ues—truth and  freedom. 


JULIUS  C.  MICHAELSON— ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY  ORATOR 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
CXI 546 


Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Huntoon,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore.  Francis  P.  Smith,  wel- 
comes to  the  chamber  the  8th  grade  class 
from  the  Josephine  F.  Wllber  School  Little 
Compton,  accompanied  by  Miss  Kathenne 
McMahon,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Bodlngton.  , 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  McBurney,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  chamber 
the  9th  grade  class  from  St.  Teresa's  School. 
Pawtucket.  accompanied  by  Rev.  Sister  Mary 
Cyril,  Rev.  Sister  Mary  Damlen  and  Mrs. 
Mannollnl.  ^_  „^  . 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Tlernan,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  chamber 
Rev.  Paul  McMahon  from  Sacred  Heart 
Parish,  Pawtucket.  ^  „^  ^ 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  DeStefano, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the 
chamber  Mrs.  John  I.  Albro,  wife  of  Sena- 
tor Albro,  on  their  29th  wedding  anniversary. 
Upon  suggestion  of  ^nator  Costello,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  Chamber 
Mrs.  Maurice  W.  Hendel,  wife  of  the  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  law  revision. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Michaelson, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  His  Honor,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the 
chamber  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Carroll  from 
Ireland. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Moran,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the  chamber 
Mrs.  Julius  C.  Michaelson.  wife  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Providence. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Michaelson, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  directs  the  deputy 
sheriff  to  escort  Mr.  Stewart  Sherman,  li- 
brarian of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  to 
the  rostrum.  '^        ,  ^. 

Mr.  Sherman  addresses  the  Senate  relative 
to  Irish  proclamations. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Senator  Michaelson, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  His  Honor,  the 


President  pro  tempore,  welcomes  to  the 
chamber  Cantor  Ivan  Perlman  of  Temple 
Emanuel  of  Providence,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Louis  B.  Rubinstein  of  Providence. 

His  Honor,  the  President  pro  tempore,  pre- 
sents Senator  Julius  C.  Michaelson,  of  Provi- 
dence, who  addresses  the  chamber  on  the 
subject,  "Saint  Patrick". 

(See  appendix  for  address.) 

Senator  Michaelson  presents  Canton  Perl- 
man  who,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rubinstein, 
renders    several    songs    appropriate    to    tne 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Sgambato.  sec- 
onded by  Senator  DeStefapo.  the  senate  ad- 
journs at  2 :  11  o'clock  p.m. 

Waltee  M.  Costello, 

Reading  Clerk. 


Appendix 
(Address  by  Senator  Julius  C.  Michaelson) 
St.  Patrick 
When  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
advised  the  senate  that  I  was  going  to  be 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  speaker,  he  suggested 
that  the  choice  was  ecumenical.     Webster  s 
Dictionary   gives  the  word  eciunenical   this 
general  definition,  "Worldwide  In  extent  or 
influence."     Clearly   this   definition    applies 
to  the  man  Patrick,  to  his  achievements  and 
to  his  influence. 

So  great  were  his  accomplishments,  so  um- 
versal  his  influence,  that  through  the  cen- 
turies nations  have  disputed  as  claimants  to 
his  place  of  birth  or  his  father's  nationality. 
President  Kennedy  once  remarked  that  a 
nation  is  judged  by  the  men  it  honors 

In  claiming  credit  for  St.  Patricks  birth- 
place or  his  father's  citizenship,  France, 
Britain,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Italy  all  attest 
to  his  greatness,  and  perhaps  to  their  own. 

Ireland  Itself  makes  no  claim  to  his  nativ- 
ity. The  Emerald  Isle  is  content  to  be  the 
country  of  his  choice. 

His  father  Calpurnlus,  was  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, and  served  for  a  time  as  a  municipal 
senator.  And  as  we  all  know  In  this  cham- 
ber—with a  father  for  a  senator  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  that  the  son  should  be  a  Saint. 
St.  Patrick's  life  contains  great  political 
lessons  as  well  as  spiritual  lessons. 

In  his  time,  the  seat  of  power  was  with  the 
Kings  and  the  source  of  power  was  land. 
There  were  thiee  important  classes.  The 
property  owner,  the  professional  man,  and  the 
craftsman.  They  all  could  vote  and  had  an 
equal  voice  in  the  assemblies.  But  the  prop- 
erty ovmers  had  the  most  political  power,  and 
the  King  was  the  largest  property  ovmer. 

St  Patrick  never  made  the  mistake  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  over  the  heads  of  the 
Kings  He  knew  it  was  fruitless.  Churches 
cannot  be  built  on  air.  Patrick  coaxed  land 
from  the  Kings,  who  had  most  of  it,  to  bulla 
his  churches.  . 

Patrick  was  a  man  of  peace,  living  In  many 
communities  dedicated  to  war.  And  It  was 
the  King  who  protected  him. 

And  when  it  was  time  to  bring  the  laws  of 
man  and  the  laws  of  God  into  conformity.  It 
was  the  King  to  whom  Patrick  must  turn. 

Patrick's  success  in  Ireland  was  a  great 
political  achievement  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  monument  left  by  St. 
Patrick  was  the  organization  of  education  In 
Ireland.  He  and  his  disciples  founded  schools 
throughout  Ireland  and  here  also  are  lessons 

""^^Se^lSS  were  not  exclusive  in  offering 
educational  opportunities^  .^'  "^^ms'^wS 
free  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This  was 
tr^e  ^en  for  women.  Bridget  had  Patrlck^s 
sympathy  and  help  in  establishing  an  institu- 
tSn  of  learning  for  women.  It  is  astoundtog 
for  us  to  realize  that  more  than  1^00  ye^ 
a«o  in  Ireland,  a  woman  organized  education 

^^'tTb^S  schools  explored  the  meaning  of 
life.  How  to  Uve  or  learning  to  make  a  Uv  ng 
did  not  concern  them.    Vocational  education 
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had  no  proponents.  There  are  many  who  to 
this  day  feel  that  the  curriculum  of  modern 
universities  does  less  to  develop  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  think  than  did  the  Irish  univer- 
sities of  old. 

Such  is  the  legacy  of  St.  Patrick.  Today, 
his  anniversary  is  universally  celebrated. 

In  Ireland  the  celebration  is  not  as  exten- 
sive as  in  the  United  States.  However,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Carrol,  of  Tipperary,  tells  me  that 
it  is  a  day  on  which  the  drinking  rules  are 
relaxed. 

Mr.  Carrol  also  told  me  something  very  in- 
teresting about  the  shamrock.  He  said  it  dies 
when  it  is  transplanted  and  will  not  prosper 
In  any  other  soil. 

If  this  is  correct,  then  clearly  the  shamrock 
Is  an  unusual  Irish  product.  Indeed,  if  there 
Is  one  trait  which  distinguishes  the  Irish,  it 
is  the  ability  to  turn  adversity  to  advantage. 

Let  me  give  yoii  a  graphic  example.  In  the 
year  1848,  Irish  disorders  rocked  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Nine  young  men  stood  before  an  Eng- 
lish judge.  They  had  been  tried  and  con- 
victed of  treason  against  her  majesty  the 
Queen  and  were  about  to  be  sentenced.  These 
are  their  jiames:  John  Mitchell,  Thomas  Mc- 
Gee.  Richard  O'Gorman,  Morris  Lyene, 
Charles  DutTy.  Terranco  McManus.  Patrick 
Donhue.  Thomas  Meagher  and  Michael  Ire- 
land. The  judge  ^Eked  them  what  they  had 
to  say  in  their  own  defense  before  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Meogher  spoke  for  all. 
These  were  his  words:  "My  Lord,  this  is  our 
first  offense  but  not  our  last.  If  you  will  be 
easy  with  us  this  once,  we  promise,  on  cur 
word  as  gentlemen,  to  try  to  do  better  next 
time.  And  next  t'me — sure,  we  won't  be  fools 
enough  to  get  caught." 

Tliereupon,  the  indignant  judge  sentenced 
them  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead, 
and  then  drawn  and  quartered  through  the 
streets.  Protests  from  all  over  the  world 
forced  the  hand  of  Queen  Victoria.  She 
commuted  the  penalty  to  deportation  for 
life  to  far-away,  still  primitive  Australia. 
In  1874.  word  reached  the  astounded  Queen 
Victoria  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Duffy, 
who  had  just  been  elected  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia,  was  the  same  Charles  Duffy  who 
had  been  deported  some  25  years  before. 
At  the  Queen's  order,  the  records  of  the 
rest  of  the  defendants  convicted  for  treason 
against  the  Crown  at  this  same  trial  were 
searched  out.  Here  is  what  was  uncovered: 
Thomas  Meagher,  Governor  of  Montana; 
Terrance  McManus,  brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army;  Richard  O'Gorman,  Governor  General 
of  Newfoundland:  Morris  Lyene,  Attorney 
General  of  Australia,  in  which  office  Michael 
Ireland  succeeded  him;  Thomas  D'Arcy  Mc- 
Gee,  Member  of  Parliament,  Montreal,  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  President  of  Council, 
Dominion  of  Canada;  and  John  Mitchell,  dis- 
tinguished New  York  political  leader  and 
father  of  New  York  Mayor  John  Purroy 
Mitchell. 

The  ability  of  the  Irish  to  overcome  the 
severest  obstacles  was  especially  manifest  in 
the  United  States.  When  the  Irish  came  here, 
they  encountered  hostility  sufficient  to 
paralyze  th6  spirit  of  a  lesser  people.  They 
suffered  every  indignity.  They  were  scorned 
and  mocked.  Their  religion  was  ridiculed. 
They  suffered  every  kind  of  discrimination 
which  exists.  Few  doors  were  opened  to 
them — many  were  slammed  in  their  faces  and 
yet  they  prospered  and  produced  a  John  F. 
Kennedy.  \ 

George  Potter,  ih  his  book  "To  the  Golden 
Door"  WTites:  "Th^  Irish  on  the  Maria  Eliza, 
from  Cork  to  St.  John,  caught  in  an  ice  floe 
and  carried  to  Greenland,  received  a  more 
hospitable  welcome  from  the  Eskimos  than 
the  Irish  who"  came  to  Boston  received  from 
the  Yankees.  The  Catholic  Irish  could  not 
have  settled  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States  less  inviting  to  their  prospects." 

In  1834.  in  what  was  then  Charlestown 
and  is  now  Somerville,  Mass.,  the  distrust. 


the  ignorance,  the  suspicion,  the  fear  and 
the  hatred  against  the  Irish  and  against  their 
faith,  resulted  in  a  shameful  outrage. 

A  convent  in  which  were  both  grown 
women  and  children  was  deliberately  burned 
to  the  ground  on  the  night  of  August  llt^. 
At  dawn,  the  once  imposing  convent  build- 
ing and  its  companion  buildings  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  and  smouldering  ruins. 

The  fire  department,  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  some  politicians  of  that  day  were 
all  involved.  Some  encouraged  the  outrage; 
some  participated:    some  remained  silent. 

The  men  of  Engine  Co.  No.  13  of  Boston, 
who  arrived  at  the  scene  to  help  extinguish 
the  blaze,  removed  their  badges  and  helped 
to  spread  the  fire  and  ransacked  the  build- 
ings. 

Selma,  Ala.,  of  today  and  Boston,  Mass.,  of 
a  century  ago  are  not  very  different.  But 
the  Irish  determined  to  overcome — and  over- 
come they  did, 

"Get  naturalized"  their  leaders  and  the 
church  advised  "and  educate  yoi;r  children." 
Through  naturalization  would  come  voting 
rights  and  political  power.  Those  who  sneer 
today  will  come  hat  in  hand  looking  for 
your  help.  And  then  came  the  voting  regis- 
tration drives. 

The  rest  is  happy  history.  The  same  his- 
tory is  being  rewritten  in  other  parts  of  this 
land  today. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  election  qualifications 
were  rigged.  The  foreigners  were  no  trouble, 
they  were  simply  disenfranchised  by  the 
property  qualifications  of  the  landholders 
constitution  of  1842. 

In  1841,  Thomas  Dorr,  a  Providence  lawyer, 
led  a  popular  uprising,  the  Dorr  war,  against 
the  oligarchy  of  the  day.  He  formed  a  rump 
government.  Eventually,  he  was  forced  to 
flee  the  State  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  He  later  returned  to  Rhode  Island 
in  1843  and  was  committed  to  Jail  to  stand 
trial  for  high  treason. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  calendar  listed  his 
trial  after  the  trial  of  John  and  William  Gor- 
don for  mtu-der. 

The  Gordons  were  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Amasa  Sprague,  who  was  the  brother  of 
U.S.  Senator  William  Sprague. 

Sprague  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  In 
the  State.  He  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  the 
ruling  powers  in  Rhode  Island.  The  accused 
were  despised  Irish  Catholic  emigrants. 

Nicholas  Gordon  had  a  small  variety  store 
in  Cranston.  He  obtained  a  liquor  license 
from  the  Cranston  Town  Council  and  his 
business  flourished. 

In  July  of  1843,  he  had  saved  enough 
money  to  bring  from  Ireland  his  aged 
mother,  his  sister,  his  three  brothers,  Wil- 
liam, John,  and  Robert,  and  a  7-year-old 
niece. 

Squire  Amasa  Sprague,  however,  had 
spoiled  his  joy  of  bringing  his  family  to  this 
country  because  the  squire  had  brought 
about  the  removal  of  his  liquor  license  in 
June  1843.  The  liquor  counter  of  his  store 
was  interfering  with  the  productivity  of  the 
factory. 

On  December  31,  1843,  Squire  Sprague  was 
found  dead  on  the  path  from  Cranston  to 
Johnston.  No  money  was  taken  from  his 
pockets.  Robbery  was  not  the  motive.  Sus- 
picion immediately  centered  on  the  Gordons. 
Since  Nicholas  Gordon  was  in  Providence  at 
the  time  of  the  crime  he  was  indicted  as  an 
accessory.  The  indictment  suggested  that 
Nicholas  had  instigated  his  two  brothers  to 
commit  murder  in  revenge. 

Anti-Catholic  Irish  prejudices  ran  high. 
Lurid,  biased  newspaper  reports  convicted 
the  Gordons  even  before  they  stood  trial. 
The  newspap>ers  reported  a  red-stained  shirt 
found  In  the  Gordon  house  reeked  with  the 
gore  of  Amasa  Sprague's  innocent  blood.  The 
blood  later  turned  out  to  be  dye  from  the 
faptory. 

The  Gordons'  chief  lawyer  was  Gen. 
Thomas  P.  Carpenter,  a  man  of  great  esteem 


at  the  bar  who  refused  to  be  paid  for  his 
services.  He  was  a  Dorrlte  and,  even  more 
provocatively,  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism 
Chief  Justice  Durfee,  with  his  three  asso^ 
elates,  sat  on  the  case.  The  transcript  shows 
judicial  partisanship  and  distaste  for  the  ac- 
cused  and  their  counsel. 

Listen  to  the  argument  of  Attorney  General 
Blake  talking  about  Nicholas  Gordon:  "He 
had  two  brothers,  who  had  come  over  from 
Ireland  last  summer  at  his  invitation  and 
expense.  They  probably  came  with  the  idea 
which  is  common  to  many  of  their  country- 
men, that  the  laws  here,  in  this  free  country, 
are  less  severe,  and  may  be  more  easllv 
evaded  than  the  laws  of  their  own  country." 
He  then  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  the 
Irish  have  strong  attachments  to  the  head  ol 
the  family  and  take  pleasure  in  fulfilling  his 
wishes  and  advancing  his  plans. 

This  was  a  presentation  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  not  yet  been  proved. 

Chief  Justice  Durfee  In  his  charge  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  testimony  by  the 
native  born  witnesses  and  of  the  '"'country- 
men of  William  Gordon."  In  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  the  jury  retiu-ned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  John  Gordon. 

After  the  trial,  William  Gordon,  who  had 
been  acquitted,  presented  to  the  authorities 
the  gun  and  the  pistol  which  he  said  in  an 
affidavit  he  had  hidden  in  his  house  on  hear- 
ing of  Sprague's  murder  because  in  Ireland, 
possession  of  a  weapon  was  a  penal  offense 
and  being  new  to  the  United  States  he  was 
afraid  that  there  was  such  a  law  here.  This 
new  evidence  challenged  the  basic  points  of 
the  State's  circumstantial  cixse  that  the 
ownership  of  the  broken  gun  found  at  the 
scene  belonged  to  Nicholas  and  he  gave  it  to 
his  brother.  Nothing  came  of  this,  however. 
The  Governor  could  not  intervene  because 
he  did  not  have  power  to  commute  the  sen- 
tence. The  friends  of  John  Gordon  peti- 
tioned the  general  assemblv  for  a  reprieve. 
By  a  vote  of  36  to  27,  the  petition  was 
rejected. 

John  Gordon  was  hanged  at  the  State 
prison  in  1845. 

The  funeral,  held  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
February  16,  took  30  minutes  to  pass  a  given 
point.  Six  men  abreast,  almost  2,000  march- 
ers gathered  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachus- 
setts,  and  Connecticut  to  protest  the  injus- 
tice. The  funeral  would  have  been  larger, 
but  some  employers  ordered  their  employees 
not  to  take  part. 

The  hanging  of  John  Gordon  disturbed  the 
conscience  of  Rhode  Island,  and  it  became 
the  cause  which  finally  brought  about  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  1852. 

A  fair  trial  could  not  be  had,  and  a  man 
was  hanged. 

Today,  other  Americans  stand  before  un- 
friendly judges  and  cry  out  "We  shall  over- 
come." 

The  Irish  made  great  contributions  In 
America  because  they  were  not  spectators— 
they  participated  always  In  American  life. 
They  took  part  with  determination.  They 
were  never  on  the  sidelines.  They  insisted 
on  helping  to  fashion  a  great  nation. 

There  are  many  Irish  societies  in  this 
country.  They  have  a  long  and  honorable 
history  dating  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
times.  Their  members  include  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  well  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  The  contribu- 
tions of  these  societies  and  of  their  members 
are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  immeasurable. 
There  is  one  organization,  however,  which 
particularly  Intrigued  me.  It  Is  called  the 
Sons  of  Irish  Kings.  I  did  some  investigat- 
ing about  it.  I  was  especially  interested  be- 
cause Senator  Moran  told  me  he  was  a  mem- 
ber and  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  his 
royal  lineage.  Well,  I  discovered  that  every 
Irishman  is  a  son  of  an  Irish  King.  Indeed, 
on  this  day,  and  perhaps  on  every  other  day, 
every  Irlstunan  Is  a  King. 
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And  now,  I  leave  you  all  with  this  Irish 

wish: 

May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you 

Jlav  the  wind  be  ever  at  your  back 


Selma  and  Montgomery  littered  with  whisky 
bottles,  beer  cans,  and  contraceptives"  is 
absolutely  false  and  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  whatsoever.  I  would  hope  that 
Mr  -  -  .     .   -   -—  ---i 


May  the  Good  Lord  ever  keep  you  In  the  hoi-     ^^^^  j^  informed  and  will  have  his  remarks 

low  of  His  hand  retracted 

May  your  heart  be  as  warm  as  your  hearth- 


stone  . 
And  when  you  come  to  die  may  the  wail  of 

the  poor   be   the   only   sorrow   you  11 

leave  behind. 
May  God  bless  you  always. 
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to  decide  who  would  not  go.    Hundreds  more^ 
than  the  law  allowed  wanted  to  participate. 

A    white   woman   suggested   that   all   the 
m  fact  Whatsoever.    I  wouia  nope  .na.     whites  agree  to  d,c^P  out,  ^^i-^f^o^S 
Dickinson  would  apologize  for  havmg     of  going  tne  wnoie  way  wu 
-    -  -        .      .••  . i-i_  _™>o-i,^     deserved  It. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  Young,  spokesman 
for  the  Negro  leadership  of  the  march,  an- 
swered as  follows:  "There  are  two  reasons 
why  some  white  people  must  be  included. 
First  they  are  our  protection.  The  State 
troopers  and  the  National  Guard  did  not 
come  when  Negroes  were  protesting  alone. 
They  came  after  the  death  of  a  white  min- 
ister Second,  white  marchers  must  be  In- 
cluded because  the  Negro  believes  In  inte- 
gration. The  leaders  of  this  movement  par- 
ticularly believe  in  the  need  for  black  and 
white  together  solving  and  meeting  the  de- 
ilial  of  freedom  which  afflicts  black  and  white 
together." 

WHY    MARCH? 

.    Another  question  I  have  heard  frequently 
is  "Why  march?"  ^     ^^ 

Isn't  the  place  to  fight  this  battle  in  the 


I  enclose  also  an  article  from  the  Ipswich 
Chronicle  which  may  explain  my  reasons 
for  going  to  Selma  In  the  first  place. 

If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  to  balance 
the  record,   I   would   appreciate   it  greatly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  P.  G.  Sherrill, 
Rector,  Ascension  Memori^ll^hurch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ipswich  Chronicle 
article  to  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sher- 
rill refers  was  published  on  April  1,  1965. 


EARLIER  DICKINSON  CHARGES  ARE 
REPUTED 

Mr    BROYHILL   of   North    Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^,  ,._„rts  as  follows  • 

that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  It  i  eads  as  loiio  as. 

Mr  BATES!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  Wht  Go  to  sex.ma? 

S"St  in  the   RECORD   and   include  (By  Rev.  P.  Goldthwaite  Sherrill) 

pvtraneous  matter  dpswich   Rector   F.   Goldthwaite   Shernll 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  traveled  to  Alabama  2  weeks  ^8°  ^n^ J^^  ^     courts" and  the'legislature,  not  the  streets? 

,^^L.  of  the  gentleman  from  North  o,  - -'«  e,..e„._^.ose^n  Z^I^IS'^IS^.     "t J  .nswcr,  li^eve.  U  t.a.  U  .„.  u 


Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  made 
other  remarks  concerning  the  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomei-y.    Among  the 


citizens  from  my  congressional  district    another  region? 


50  miles  in  the  Selma  to  Montgomery  civil 
rights  march.) 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  and 
cpokpn  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  many  in  regard  to  the  events 
in  Alabama  is,  "Why  go  to  Selma?"  Or  more 
pointedly,  "Whv  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 


in  Massachusetts  who  participated  m 
that  march  was  the  Reverend  F.  Gold- 
thwaite Sherrill,  rector  of  the  Ascension 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church,  Ipswich. 
He  was  so  disturbed  by  those  March  30 
remarks  that  he  was  moved  to  refute 
some  of  them  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  him  only  today. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Sherrill  was  1  of 
22  white  citizens  chosen  to  join  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  full  50  miles  of  that  historic 
civil  rights  march.  I  wish,  therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  the  letter  he  sent  to  me. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Dear  Congressman  Bates:  I  understand 
that  in  the  near  future  there  is  to  be  some 
amplification  of  the  remarks  of  March  30, 
1965,  by  Congressman  Dickinson,  of  Alabama 

I  wish  to  refute  the  statements  made  at 
that  time  and  to  record  my  own  ob.serva- 
tiohs.  I  felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  march- 
ers was  exemplary  and  worthy  of  praise 
under  conditions  of  constant  scrutiny  by  the 
press  and  of  constant  abusive  harassment 
from  some  onlookers. 

I  arrived  in  Selma  on  Friday,  March  19, 
spending  2  nights  there.  I  then  participated 
in.the  entire  march  from  Selma  to  Montgom- 
ery returning  to  Selma  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, March  25.  I  left  Selma  for  Birmlngliam 
for  the  night  of  March  26.  returning  to  Mas- 
sachusetts the  evening  of  March  27. 

At  no  time  did  I  see  or  hear  of  any  such 
circular  as  described  in  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,    of    Alabama,    in    the    Congres 
SIGNAL  Record  of  March  30.     I  saw  no 


The  answer  is  first  of  all  in  the  fact  that 
an  anguished  crv  for  help  came  from  Selma. 

Those  who  came  from  other  regions  were 
asked  to  come  by  residents  of  Selma—by  a 
number  approaching  half  the  population— 
who  were  under  persecution.  They  were 
asked  by  people  denied  the  indisputable 
riRhts  to  life  and  liberty.  The  Negroes  of 
Dallas,  Lowndes,  and  Montgomery  Counties, 
Ala.,  issued  this  appeal  because  they  were 
being  brutalized  by  a  police  state,  one  which 
has  intimidated  the  white  moderate  as  much 
as  the  Negro. 

NOT    A   REGIONAL   MATTER 

The  second  reason  for  going  is  that  this 
is  not  just  a  regional  matter.  We  live  in  one 
country  with  a  single  Constitution. 

Last  week  Selma  was  the  place  where  the 
threat  to  the  basic  law  of  the  Constitution 
was  most  clearly  evident,  where  the  battle  for 
human  rights  was  most  clearly  stated  and 
drawn. 

During  World  War  H,  soldiers  went  all  over 
the  world  not,  we  trust,  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations  but  to  de- 
fend  the  principle  of  liberty  for  aU  people 
everywhere. 

This  is  true  of  the  battle  for  human  dig- 
nity and  human  rights.  It  must  be  fought 
in  Boston  and  Birmingham  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises.  It  is  necessary  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  to  bear  witness  to 
the  traditional  position  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
all  men  and  to  the  Judeo-Christian  procla- 
mation that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God. 


The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  it  must  un- 
fortunately be  fought  in  all  three.  The  in- 
dividual Negro,  even  if  the  Congress  and  the 
Court  insure  the  right  to  vote,  still  has  to 
fight  many  other  possible  sanctions  before  he 
can  apply  that  right.  Alone  he  Is  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  job  and  other  more  serious 
threats  the  minute  he  moves  toward  the 
courthouse  to  register.  The  marches  have 
produced  the  great  movement  of  numbers  of 
Negroes  together— for  the  first  time  giving  a 
whole  body  of  men  the  courage  and  the  soli- 
darity to  resist  intimidation  and  tyranny 
effectively  and  consistently. 

NATIONAL   REVOLUTION 

The  revolution  going  on  in  Alabama  is  a 
part  of  the  revolution  going  on  all  ever  the 
Nation  for  a  just  share  in  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  economy.  It  is  basically  the 
same  revolution  encouraged  by  the  Reverend 
John  Wise  in  1687.  His  phrase  "taxation 
without  representation"  was  often  heard  In 
Montgomery  last  week. 

On  the  part  of  the  Negro,  this  Is  a  non- 
violent revolution  In  contrast  to  another  190 
years  ago  In  1775  to  which  Ipswich  sent  free- 
dom fi-'hters.  The  descendants  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  modern  Selma  190  years  from  now 
will  have  as  much  occasion  to  be  proud,  I  am 
confident,  as  the  descendants  of  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

What  do  the  whites  of  Alabama  think? 
It  has  been  amply  recorded  what  the  ex- 
treme segregationist  thinks.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones, 
though  they  have  had  the  most  power  until 
now.  The  attorney  general  of  Alabama  has 
held  the  Governor  responsible  for  the  climate 
of  tragedy  and  violence.  Federal  Judge  John- 
son another  native  Alamabian  has  held  in 
allowing  the  march  that  the  Negroes  were 
due  this  unusual  opportimity  to  demonstrate 
their  grievances  because  of  their  enormity.  I 
myself  talked  to  a  number  of  white  moder- 
ates In  Alabama  (as  intimidated  by  the  Klan- 


mation  that  all  men  are  uie  i;uiiuic.»  ^^  ^.^.  ^^^^  jjj  Aiaoama  yas  im-iuiivia'.*^  ^j  -"- -- 

^  '^-         To  eo  from  Ipswich  to  Selma  or  anywhere  ^ypgg  as  the  Negroes)   who  thanked  me  for 

°^^'^"     is  to  bear  witness  especially  In  Ipswich  where  marching:    "You  were   marching  for  us  as 

such ,„  ,.ar.,itatinn  and  character  are  on  ^pII  "  thev  said. 


one's  own  reputation  and  character  are  on 
the  line  to  the  essential  faith  in  the  dignity 
and  equality  before  God  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

SILENCE.  THE  ALTERNATIVE 

The  third  reason  for  going  to  Selma  is 


behavior  as  was  described  In  his  later  re- 
marks. At  no  time  was  I  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove or  condone  such  behavior  In  the  event 
that  such  might  occur. 

The  only  suggestions  which  I  heard  of  such 
behavior  came  from  comments  of  some  white 
citizens  who  lined  the  route  of  march.    The 

remarks  of  these  people  to  their  neighbors  strueKle  for  humanity  is  iore%ci  civ^-     rrano.   x»x..>-v..--".    "    -.  .  -   ,,„.-^  ,„^t  gun- 

and  to  clergymen  and  religious  citizens  of     ^^,i'^,%^\^"fSlned  in  the  unspeakable  fur-     Selma,  who  Integrated  ^^^^  chm-ch  last  Sun 
an  faiths   were   extremely,  vulgar   and   un-     ^"-"^^  ^TcS  B-l-nwald^  day.     He  _^  called  upon  to  -Ub^^^^^^^ 


well."  they  said. 

The  church's  role  has  been  difficult,  espe- 
cially m  Alabama  as  has  been  reported.  The 
church  not  only  in  Alabama  but  ^  many 
places  has  failed  to  lead.  Some  Alabama 
clergy  when  confronted  Inescapably  with  the 


thirthf iuerS^s  Z  iSrsnence  and  ;re?/nt-i;isTa;Vrlsen  to  the -c^slon.  Our 
Sg  nothing  The  SnsequenSes  of  silence  prayers  should  be  with  men  like  Uie^ev.  T^ 
rK?rugg^e  for  hum-ity  _is  forever  el.       Frank   ^^:^rZ%^JL'^:^^\^^^^t%l 


worthy  of  any  community  in  the  Nation  un- 
der any  circumstances.  It  is  their  echo  which 
I  recognize  In  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
Dickinson. 

The  statement:  "This  is  a  bunch  of  god 
less  riff-raff  out  for  kicks  and  self-gratlfica 

.1.1  ....  -       -.  .._tA.H      Vkn^-nr^ai 


naces  of  Dachau,  Buchenwald,  and  the  other 
memorials    to    human    torture    throughout 

history.  ,      ,      . 

When,  during  the  march,  we  arrived  at 

the  point  where  It  was  necessary  to  cut  the 

number  participating  to  300  to  comply  wth 


dav  He  Is  called  upon  to  establish  more 
than  token  Integration  on  a  single  Sunday. 
He  must  work  out  a  lasting  reconciliation 
between  Selma  Negroes  and  the  former  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quc^as  between  equaj. 
His  parish  will  be  the  richer  ^r  it   I  ^ow 


ine  statement:  "inis  is  a  uuui-".  "*  b^-  -       _„_tipinr.tine  to  300  to  comply  witn     tiis  panan  «.w  ^^  -"-  "  "  »,„  c«im«  Negroes 

less  riff-raff  out  for  kicks  and  self-gratlfica-     ^^^;jJ^.^l^^p^S!r^°co^^^^  it  was  difficult     from  having  been  with  the  Selma  Negroes 
tlon  that  have  left  every  campsite  between     the  order  of  the  Federal  cou 
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on  our  joiirney.  This  Is  a  lesson  for  Ipswich 
as  well.  Any  community  would  be  the  richer 
for  having  within  its  fellowship  the  variety 
and  spiritual  depth  and  hvunor  which  mem- 
bers of  that  race  could  contribute  to  the 
whole. 

SETTING  THE  HISTORICAL  RECORD 
STRAIGHT  ON  THE  CAPTURE  OF 
BERLIN 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1965,  I  encountered  an  article  by 
I>re\v  Pearson  entitled  "Winnie  Blamed 
Ike  for  Change  in  Strategy  Regarding 
Berlin." 

Considering  the  source  of  the  article, 
its  message  is  hardly  surprising,  because 
over  the  years  Pearson's  references  to 
General  Eisenhower  have  been  continu- 
ally scurrilous  and.  as  is  well  known,  his 
writings  are  chronically  inaccurate. 

Now  comes  Pearson's  latest  attempt  to 
do  injury  to  Eisenhower.  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  28,  Sena- 
tor Robertson,  of  Virginia,  flatly  chal- 
lenged Pearson's  first  report,  stating  that 
General  Eisenhower  told  him  person- 
ally in  the  summer  of  1947  that  "the 
decision  to  let  the  Russians  take  Berlin 
was  made  by  President  Roosevelt,  who,  of 
course,  was  his  Commander  in  Chief." 
Pearson  responded  that  it  is  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  who  holds  General  Eisenhower 
accountable  for  the  loss  of  Berlin  to  the 
Russians. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  and  now  report  the  fol- 
lowing information,  directly  from  him: 
Facts  concerning  the  final  phases  of  the 
war  in  Europe  are  essentially  as  follows: 

(a)  The  mission  of  the  Allied  forces  was 
specified,  not  as  the  capture  of  localities,  but 
the  destruction  of  Hitler's  armed  forces. 

(b>  The  postwar  division  of  Germany  into 
sectors  for  occupation  was  finally  decided 
upon  and  approved  by  heads  of  government 
in  January  1945.  No  matter  what  German 
areas  might  be  captured,  each  nation  was 
required,  under  the  political  agreement,  to 
retire  within  the  lines  prescribed  long  before 
the  end  of  the  war  by  Generalissimo  Stalin, 
President  Roosevelt,  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill. 

(c)  When  our  final  operational  plans  were 
drawn  up,  approved  and  issued  to  subordi- 
nate commanders — Bradley,  Montgomery, 
and  Devers — sometime  In  March  of  1945,  the 
Western  Allies  were  standing  on  the  Rhine 
River  some  250  miles  from  Berlin  while  the 
Russian  front  was  30  miles  from  Berlin  and 
its  spearheads  already  west  of  the  Oder  River. 
Under  these  circumstances  our  plans  made 
no  mention  of  Berlin.  They  were  designed 
to  accomplish  the  final  and  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Hitler's  forces  and  at  the  least  cost 
in  Allied  lives. 

(d)  My  own  headquarters  had  reported  to 
our  governmental  superiors  in  January  that 
our  advance  in  Germany  would  penetrate  far 
deeper  th£in  the  line,  Lubeck-Eisenach-Linz 
(which  the  political  leaders  had  agreed  upon 
as  the  eastern  boundary  for  occupation  by 
the  Western  Allies;  Berlin  was  deep  in  the 
Russian  zone).     Nevertheless,   they  decided 


that   no   change  should  be  made   in   these 
boundaries. 

(e)  American  forces,  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  war,  reached  Leipzig  and  after  cessation 
of  hostilities  we  had  to  retreat  125  miles  to 
get  within  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Allied 
political  leaders.  During  the  Allied  advance 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  which  was 
so  swift  as  to  surprise  all  the  Allied  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Churchill  did  suddenly  suggest 
the  great  political  value  of  capturing  Berlin. 
However,  the  ground  forces  that  were  ac- 
complishing destruction  of  Hitler's  armies 
were  already  in  motion  with  prescribed  ob- 
jectives and  purposes.  To  have  changed 
them  materially  during  such  a  movement 
would  have  been  difficult  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, absolutely  unnecessary  and  unwise.  It 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
fused me  permission  to  take  Berlin,  but  he 
was  partv  to  the  decision  to  place  Berlin  well 
outside  the  Western  Allies'  sectors  of  occu- 
pation. ,     V. 

The  above  is  an 
occurred. 


outline  of  facts  as  they 


Considering  the  above  report  by  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  Pearson's  longtime  wails  over  Eisen- 
hower's role  respecting  Berlin  be  termi- 
nated. The  General's  report  makes  it 
clear  that,  regardless  of  what  might  have 
happened  in  regard  to  the  capture  of 
Berlin,  the  postwar  division  of  Germany 
agreed  to  by  Generalissimo  Stalin,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  would  have  controlled  the  ulti- 
mate situation.  Hence,  it  was  academic 
whether  or  not  U.S.  troops  seized  Berlin. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportimity 
to  help  keep  the  historical  records 
straight  on  this  long-festering  issue. 


CUSTOMS  BUREAU  HEADQUARTERS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Schweiker]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Customs  Bureau  regional  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia. 

A  reorganization  plan  recently  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  would  place 
Customs  Bureau  services  in  the  Philadel- 
phia port  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
re<?ional  office  in  Boston. 

Philadelphia  now  has  its  own  customs 
district,  third  largest  in  the  Nation  in 
receipts  and  largest  in  foreign  water- 
borne  tonnage.  The  President's  reorga- 
nization proposal  would  create  six 
customs  regions  and  would  make  Phila- 
delphia customs  operations  subsidiary  to 
the  proposed  regional  office  in  Boston. 

The  Schweiker  bill  would  create  five 
customs  regions  instead  of  six,  with  Phil- 
adelphia as  headquarters  for  the  North 
Atlantic  region  stretching  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  but  exclud- 
ing New  York. 

I  view  with  great  concern  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  subordinate  Philadel- 
phia Customs  Bureau  services  to  a 
regional  office  in  Boston.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  port  with  the  best  cus- 


toms services  has  an  advantage  in  in- 
tense  competition  for  import  business. 
Philadelphia  cannot  afford  the  slight  of 
having  its  customs  services  handled 
from  afar. 

The  six  regions  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration  show  a  wide  imbalance  in 
customs  receipts  with  collections  in  one 
proposed  region  being  almost  twice  those 
in  another. 

The  five-region  plan  contained  in  my 
bill  would  save  the  administrative  costs 
of  one  regional  headquarters,  would 
create  better  balanced  regions  in  terms 
of  customs  receipts  collected,  and  would 
better  serve  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

One  region  would  include  the  entire 
Boston-to-Washington  megalopolis.,  and 
transportation  corridor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  York,  and  would  include  the 
North  Atlantic  ports  under  one  regional 
administration. 

Philadelphia,  almost  equidistant  be- 
tween the  Norfolk  district  and  the  Boston 
district,  would  be  a  natural  regional 
headquarters.  It  is  the  largest  customs 
district  within  that  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  deep  con- 
cern with  this  matter,  I  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.  I  am  including  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  my  testimony : 
TEstiMONY  OP  Representative  Richaed  S, 
Schweiker  Before  SuBCOMMrriEE  on  Ex- 
ecutive Legislative  Reorganization,  House 

COMMITTEE     on     GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS, 

April  13,  1965 

Mr    Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  briefly  regarding  the  President  s  re- 
organization plan  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
I  support  enthusiastically  the  major  thnist 
of  this  plan  which  places  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau on  career  basis  and  eliminates  positions 
currently  filled  by  Presidential  appointment. 
But  I  view  with  great  concern  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  subordinate  Philadelphia 
Customs  Bureau  services  to  a  regional  office 
in  Boston.     The  President  has  proposed  re- 
organization    of    113    Independent   customs 
field  offices  into  six  regions— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Miami.  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  ana 
Chicago.    The  Philadelphia  customs  district 
would  be  made  part  of  the  Boston  region. 
The   survey   group   evaluation   report,  upon 
which  the  proposed  reorganization  is  largely 
based,  also  recommends /abolishing  the  cus- 
toms   laboratory    at    Philadelphia    (10  em- 
ployees)   and  transferring  the  Philadelphia 
comptroller's  office  (12  employees)  to  Boston 
regional  headquarters. 

Philadelphia  is  the  Nation's  largest  seaport 
in  terms  of  foreign  waterborne  tonnage,  han- 
dling more  than  50  million  tons  annually. 
and  Philadelphia  Is  the  Nation's  third  largest 
customs  district  in  terms  of  receipt,  tne 
largest  in  the  East  excluding  New  York.  P" 
fiscal  year  1964  customs  receipts  (excluding 
internal  revenue  taxes  collected  on  llq"0«' 
were:  New  York,  $570.1  million;  Los  Angela, 
$90.7  million;  Philadelphia,  $73  million;  Bos- 
ton. $61.1  million,  and  San  Francisco.  $48-3 
million.  . 

It  is  well  known  that  the  port  with  tne 
best  customs  services  has  an  advantage  m 
the  intense  competition  for  import  business^ 
Philadelphia's  port  cannot  afford  the  shgnt 
of  having  its  customs  services  handled  from 
afar.  For  example,  the  Importer  whose  gooos 
must  be  examined  by  a  customs  laboratory 
will  naturally  favor  a  port  which  contiUM 
laboratory  facilities  rather  than  a  port  wnic^ 
would  present  delay  because  samples  wouia 
have  to  be  shipped  away  for  analysis. 
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,  «»ar  1963    the  Philadelphia  customs    tricts  created  under  State  laws.    Kansas 
fiscal  ye"!* ; ,  „„  avamcro  nf  flsa  sam-      «roc  ^no  nf  fhf^  fir.<5t.  states  to  have  SOU 


f^wJorv  examined  an  average  of  882  sam 
SjLeS  S?nth.  almost  8  percent  of   the 

^f  would°suggest  to  the  subcommittee  that 
*v,prP  is  a  better  way  to  Implement  the  ad- 
ministration's reorganization  plan— a  way 
SS  would  not  adversely  affect  Phlladel- 
nhia  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  bet- 
FJi  and  more  economically  serve  the  Nation. 
The  six  regions  proposed  by  the  admin- 
(Rtration  show  a  wide  imbalance  in  terms  of 
cSoms  receipts.  New  York  must,  of  course, 
Sd  alone  since  its  $570  million  in  duties 
accounts  for  nearly  47  percent  of  the  national 
total  Beyond  this,  however,  a  great  vari- 
ance is  evident  between  the  collections  of 
«91 3  million  in  region  4  and  those  of  $187  6 
million  almost  tvnce  as  much.  In  region  5. 
(Collections  in  the  remaining  proposed  re- 
elons-  Region  1,  $171.2  million;  region  3, 
$115  3  million;  region  6.  $148.5  million.) 

I  propose  today  a  plan  of  implementation 
under  which  the  Nation's  customs  services 
are  divided   into   five   regions,   rather   than 
the  six  sought  by  the  administration.     Such 
a  plan  would  save  the  administrative  costs 
of    one    regional     headquarters     structure. 
Further   it  would  create  better  balanced  re- 
gions in  terms  of  customs  receipts  collected. 
In  addition,  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  this.  It 
would  better  serve  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
But  by  better  serving  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  plan  would  better  serve  the  Nation. 
Under  the  region  regrouping  which  I  pro- 
pose Baltimore  and  Norfolk  would  be  added 
to  region  1.    The  proposed  region  3  would 
be  eliminated,  and  the  balance  of  Its  dis- 
tricts—Charleston. Florida,  and  San  Juan- 
would  be  added  to  the  New  Orleans  region. 
Under  the  five-region  plan  which  I  am  pro- 
posing, the  customs  receipts  of  each  region — 
a  fair  measure  of  workload— would  be  far 
better  balanced  than  under  the  administra- 
tion's   six-region    plan.    For    example,    the 
smallest  region  tn  receipts  would  be  region 
5  with  $148.5   million  and  the  largest,  ex- 
cluding New  York,  would  be  region  1  with 
$228.7  million  In  receipts. 

Region  1  as  I  have  proposed  It  would  ex- 
tend 600  miles  from  Portland.  Maine,  to 
Norfolk.  Va.  It  would  Include  the  entire 
Boston-to-Washlngton  megalopolis  and 
transportation  corridor,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York.  It  would  include  the  North  At- 
lantic ports  under  one  regional  administra- 
tion. Philadelphia,  almost  equidistant  be- 
tween the  Norfolk  district  (214  miles)  and 
the  Boston  district  (279  miles),  would  be 
the  natural  regional  headquarters.  It  is  the 
largest  customs  district  within  that  region. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  recommend 
this  five-region  plan  to  the  executive. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shriver]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  soil  and  water  conservation.  It 
was  on  April  27. 1935,  that  the  74th  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  46,  the  original 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

Two  years  after  this  law  was  passed, 
the  Federal  Government  entered  into 
partnership  with  soil  conservation  dis- 


was  one  of  the  first  States  to  have  soil 
conservation  districts  organized  in  each 
of  its  counties. 

About  10  days  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wrote  a  letter  to  me  in  which 
he  praised  the  outstanding  contributions 
which  soil  conservation  districts  in  Kan- 
sas have  made.  His  letter  stated  in 
part: 

They  [soil  conservation  districts]  have 
proved  that  local  talent  and  initiative  com- 
bined with  assistance  from  State,  Federal, 
and  local  agencies  and  groups  can  get  the 
conservation  Job  done. 

I  certainly  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fine  work  carried  out  through  soil  con- 
servation and  watershed  districts  in  my 
State  and  by  those  in  other  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  better  vehicle  through  which 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
may  achieve  resource  development  goals 
so  vital  to  this  country. 

It  is  ironic,  however,  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  hearing  so  much  from  ad- 
ministration leaders,  including  the  Pres- 
ident, about  conservation,  beautification, 
and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  President's  1966  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  cut  of  $100  mUlion  in  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  and 
a  cut  of  $20  million  in  soil  conservation 
fimds. 

I  am  sincerely  interested  in  economy 
and  I  want  to  see  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  reduced  wherever  possible. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
setting  soil  and  water  conservation  in 
this  country  back  many,  many  years. 

There  is  great  inconsistency  in  the 
administration's  actions  in  regard  to  soil 
conservation  and  agricultural  conserva- 
tion programs. 

It  was  not  too  many  weeks  ago  tnat 
the  administration  insisted  upon,  -and 
its  spokesmen  in  the  House  upheld  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  This  section  provides 
an  authorization  of  $17  million  as  a 
starter  for  a  special  land  use  and  con- 
servation program  for  farmers  and  land- 
owners in  Appalachia.  At  the  time  we 
debated  this  measure,  I  opposed  it  be- 
cause it  was  discriminatory  and  it  du- 
plicates programs  already  in  existence  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  Federal  programs  which  pay 
farmers  to  do  nothing  with  their  land. 
Why  does  the  administration  want  to 
penalize  farmers  who  are  willing  to  share 
the  costs  of  improving  their  land? 

Soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
are  investments  which  will  provide  divi- 
dends in  the  future  to  all  citizens  whether 
they  reside  on  the  farm,  the  suburbs,  or 
in  metropolitan  areas.  In  Kansas  we 
have  seen  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  continuing  battle  against 
drought  and  floods,  dust,  and  soil  erosion. 
The  Kansas  Legislatui-e  which  ad- 
journed a  few  days  ago  recognized  its 
responsibility  in  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation by  doubling  prior  appropriations 
to  soil  conservation  districts  and  appro- 
priating $120,000  for  watershed  plan- 
ning. County  governments  also  are 
providing  over  $187,000  from  their  gen- 
eral funds  to  soil  conservation  districts 
on  a  matching  basis  with  the  State. 


We  carmot  afford  to  neglect  these  pro- 
grams which  help  preserve  and  develop 
our  most  precious  resources — soil  and 
water.  I  will  support  full  restoration  of 
funds  to  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  $20  million  for  soil  con- 
servation services. 

The  Federal  Goverment  must  continue 
to  fulfill  its  responsIbUity  in  those  pro- 
grams which  were  so  wisely  inaugurated 
30  years  ago. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  STOP  MAIL-ORDER 
HANDGUN  TRAFFIC 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTON]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  to  control 
the  terrifying  traffic  in  mail-order  hand- 
guns. By  amending  the  Pejieral  Fire- 
arms Act,  I  am  aiming  this  proposal 
specifically  at  keeping  concealable  weap- 
ons out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and 
criminal  persons. 

Before  discussing  details  of  the  bill  I 
am  sponsoring,  I  wish  to  make  clear  to 
my  colleagues  and  constituents  that  this 
is  a  moderate  measure  and  takes  into  full 
account  the  rights  all  Americans  are 
guaranteed  by  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  That  historical  and 
honored  condition  of  our  democracy, 
namely,  that  the  people  have  the  "right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms"  must  not  be 
trampled  by  any  misguided  belief  that 
social  ills  can  be  cured  by  treating  conse- 
quences rather  than  causes. 

Yet— and  most  reasonable  citizens  ac- 
cept the  limitation— where  a  right  is  ex- 
ercised without  the  responsibiUty  it 
requires,  those  who  abuse  it  should  not 
be  subject  to  its  protection.  Such,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  current  case  concerning  the 
ease' with  which  anyone  can.  obtain  a 
deadly  weapon. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mail-order  gun 
business  are  considerable.  Estimates 
gleaned  from  congressional  hearings  are 
that  some  1  million  weapons  a  year 
now  are  being  ordered  by  mail  and  de- 
livered by  some  form  of  common  carrier. 
This  is  known  as  the  mail-order  common 
carrier  route  and  it  is  the  channel  of 
commerce  my  legislation  is  designed  to 
blockade. 

From  my  service  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  from  reviewing 
the  results  of  investigations  in  other  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation,  I 
am  aware  that  a  major  source  of  hand- 
guns for  juveniles,  felons,  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  and  others  un- 
able to  bear  their  moral  responsibUity  is 
this  kind  of  mail-order  operation.  Po- 
Uce  officials  figure  about  25  percent  of 
the  mail-order  guns  go  to  recipients  with 
criminal  records  and  they  can  describe 
countless  incidents  in  which  persons  so 
armed  have, added  to  the  overall  crime 
rate  of  our  cities. 
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In  an  attempt  to  attack  this  problem 
soundly  and  sensibly,  I  believe  legisla- 
tion along  the  following  lines  should  be 
enacted: 

Manufacturers,  dealers,  and  common 
carriers  should  be  prohibited  from  mail- 
ing or  delivering  in  interstate  commerce 
a  concealable  hand  weapon  to  any  in- 
dividual under  the  age  of  18  or  to  any 
individual  convicted  of  a  crime  punish- 
able for  a  period  of  more  than  1  year. 

Additionally — and  it  also  is  part  of 
the  proposal  I  am  offering  today — the 
individual  recipient  of  a  handgun  should 
be  required  to  provide  the  dealer  or  man- 
ufacturer \vith,a  sworn  statement  of  his 
age  and  absence  of  felony  criminal  rec- 
ord. This  affidavit  also  would  name  the 
principal  local  law  enforcement  officer 
in  the  purchaser's  community.  Then, 
before  the  gun  could  be  shipped  or  sold, 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  would  fur- 
nish a  description  of  the  weapon  to  the 
police  official.  However,  the  description 
required  would  not  include  the  gun's 
serial  number. 

New  Federal  license  fees  also  are  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing.  For  a  manu- 
facturer, they  would  be  increased  from 
$25  to  $50,  for  a  dealer  from  $1  to  $10, 
and  an  annual  license  fee  for  a  pawn- 
broker of  S50  is  set  by  this  legislative 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  all  serious  students  of  firearms  leg- 
islation be  aware  of  the  distinctive  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress.  Many  are  far 
more  restrictive  than  the  one  I  offer  to- 
day. In  some  cases,  these  bills  would 
prevent  any  shipment  of  firearms  be- 
tween individuals  in  the  several  States. 
They  would  embrace  all  firearms,  includ- 
ing rifles  and  sporting  shotguns.  Frank- 
ly. I  cannot  agree  with  the  arguments 
advanced  for  these  strict  and  stringent 
bills.  They  would  appear  to  accomplish 
only  abuse  of  millions  of  law-abiding 
citizens  who  derive  many  hours  of 
wholesome  pleasure  in  their  pursuit  of 
a  hobby  or  outdoor  sport.       " 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  is  endorsed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  others  interested  in 
placing  reasonable  controls  on  the  mail- 
order handgim  business  without  violat- 
ing our  country's  constitutional  protec-. 
tion.  

WALTER  F.  CAREY,  REARING  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BroomfieldI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  blessed  with  the  good  fortune 
of  representing  a  most  remarkable  con- 
gressional district  filled  with  the  most  re- 
markable and  able  men  and  women  since 
first  coming  to  Congress  more  than  8 
years  ago. 


One  of  the  most  talented  of  my  con- 
stituents is  Mr.  Walter  F.  Carey,  who  has 
just  stepped  down  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  night  in  his  final  speech  as  head 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Carey  addressed  the  Michigan  State 
dinner  at  the  Washington  Hilton. 

In  his  words  to  us,  Mr.  Carey  spoke 
some  truths  which  are  too  often  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented. 

What  he  pointed  out  to  us  was  the  need 
for  cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
tween business  and  Government. 

He  spoke  of  the  need  for  moderation, 
rather  than  extremes  by  either  Govern- 
ment or  business,  in  solving  the  problems 
of  our  Nation,  our  people  and  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Carey  spoke  mainly  to  business- 
men. But  his  words  have  protound 
meaning  for  those  of  us  in  Govermnent 
as  well. 

They  are  a  lesson  for  business^and  Gov- 
ernment to  live  by  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other. 

The  following  are  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Carey's  remarks: 

My  own  experience  in  the  last  year  has  done 
nothing  to  diminish  either  my  enthusiasm  or 
my  belief  in  the  need  for  greater  understand- 
ing between  the  leaders  of  business  and  the 
leaders  of  government. 

No  one  m.an,  whether  he  be  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  can  achieve  the  kind  oi 
business-government  understanding  and  co- 
operation which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  our  institutions  and  the 
continued  strength  and  growth  of  this  won- 
derful country. 

It  can  thrive  only  when  rooted  deeply  in 
the  conviction  of  the  many,  both  in  busi- 
ness and  in  government.  It  can  be  nurtured 
only  by  conscious  and  active  effort  on  the 
part  of  tlie  many. 

The  curtain  of  mistrust  and  suspicion 
must  be  torn  away. 

There  are  some  in  our  ranks  who  like  to 
say,  "America  is  a  nation  of  businessmen." 
We  should  stop  deluding  ourselves  with  such 
cliches. 

True,  business  has  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  tremendous  contribution  it  has  made 
and  is  making  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  share  that  pride. 

We  are  a  tremendously  important  part  of 
the  American  society,  but  we  are  just  a  part 
of  it.  If  we  will  remember  this  obvious  fact, 
we  will  better  comprehend  the  attitudes  and 
the  problems  of  the  men  in  government,  and 
such  comprehension  must  be  the  bedrock 
foundation  of  greater  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  grant  you  that  in  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment are  a  few  demagogs  whose  careers  are 
founded  almost  entirely  upon  a  calculated 
contempt  for  the  business  community  of 
America. 

But  they  are  a  small  minority  and  exist 
only  by  the  grace  of  another  minority  in 
our  own  business  ranks  who  have  displayed 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Government 
of  America. 

There  is  no  room  for  either  of  these 
minorities,  and  they  could  not  survive  in  the 
kind  of  America  I  know  we  can  have  once  we 
achieve  a  true  and  trusting  government- 
business  partnership. 

I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
greatness  thus  far  achieved  by  this  country 
has  been  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  high 
ideals  and  sound  principles  by  which  Its 
course  has  been  guided. 

Each  of  \hese  ideals  and  principles,  stand- 
ing alone,  is  almost  impregnable  In  Its  virtue. 


But  none  of  them  really  does  stand  alone, 
and  most  of  the  difficulties  which  erupt  on 
the  American  scene,  can  be  traced  to  over- 
adherence  to  certain  of  these  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples  with  minimum,  if  any,  consideration 
for  other  equally  valid  ideals  and  principles. 

Tlais  latter  observation,  I  believe  cuts 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  American  life, 
but  here  is  just  one  simple  and  current 
illustration  of  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
convey. 

We  all  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press.  We 
all  believe  in  a  fair  trial  for  an  accused.  Yet, 
some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country  are 
searching  for  a  way  to  reconcile  these  two 
cornerstones  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  one  from  destroying  the  other. 

Again,  and  getting  a  little  closer  to  home, 
we  all  stand  foursquare  for  what  we  call 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Still,  we  endorse 
the  antitrust  laws  and  other  controls  which 
clearly  curb  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Most  of  us  have  got 
sense  enough  to  know  that  a  pure  and  un- 
fettered free  enterprise  system,  carried  to  its 
end,  would  trample  upon  other  ideals  and 
principles  which  we  also  hold  dear — and  in 
the  end  would  destroy  itself. 

In  other  words,  the  success  of  our  system 
and  our  country  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  sooner  or  later  we  usually  find  a  way  to 
accommodate  each  of  our  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples with  the  other  ideals  and  principles. 

The  burden  of  arriving  at  such  accommo- 
dation bears  heavily  upon  the  people  in  gov- 
ernment, particularly  upon  those  holding 
elective  office,  and  most  lieavily  of  all  upon 
the  President — any  President. 

Interest  groups  of  all  types  and  descrip- 
tions are  inclined  to  seize  upon  those  ideals 
and  principles  which  best  suit  their  purpose, 
and  ignore  the  others. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  concept 
that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  favorable  com- 
promise is  to  take  an  extreme  and  uncom- 
promising position. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  this  concept. 
I  believe  the  United  States  has  progressed 
in  spite  of  it,  and  certainly  not  because  ol 
it.  I  believe  there  is  a  better  way — a  way 
that  holds  far  greater  promise  for  a  far  bet- 
ter future,  for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

So  I  go  out  as  I  came  in — pleading  for 
moderation,  for  cooperation,  and  for  under- 
standing. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this  simple  proposi- 
tion. 

If  those  of  us  in  business  feel  we  need 
the  understanding  of  those  in  government 
for  the  many  problems  we  face  in  our  at- 
tempts to  grow,  create  jobs,  and  raise  the 
living  standards  of  our  people,  then  those 
in  government  clearly  are  entitled  to  our 
greater  understanding  of  their  role  in  solv- 
ing the  great  social  issues  of  our  time. 

I  leave  you  with  that  thought,  and  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  in  a  year  that  shall 
always  live  in  my  memory. 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  SAMARITANS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
contribution  on  a  critical  question  iD 
American  life  was  made  recently.  The 
contribution,  a  joint  venture  between  a 
major  private  company,  Sentry  Insur- 


ance of  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  deserves 
continued  public  attention. 

Sentry  Insui-ance  and  the  law  school 
iointly  sponsored  a  1-day  symposium  de- 
simed  to  study  the  "Good  Samaritan  and 
the  Bad  "  The  topic  related  to  the  alarm- 
ing number  of  incidents  being  reported 
in  the  press  involving  people  failing  to 
act  in  behalf  of  others  in  emergency  sit- 
uations Perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
these  cases  was  the  Kitty  Genovese  case 
in  New  York  but  there  have  been  many 
other    similar     incidents    around    the 

The  insurance  firm  had  the  idea  for 
the  conference  and  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  finance  such  a  meeting.  The  law 
school  had  the  know-how  and  the  re- 
sources to  make  the  idea  a  reality.  They 
brought  experts  to  the  school  from  the 
United  States.  Prance,  Great  Britain, 
and  Australia  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  result  was  a  first  of 
its  kind,  the  first  time  this  growing  prob- 
lem in  American  society  has  been  studied 
by  scholars  in  law.  psychiatry,  sociology. 
and  journalism. 

That  the  conference  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  with  the  public  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  25  news 
media  covered  the  event  and  reports  of 
the  meeting  were  used  by  the  major  wire 
services,  television  and  radio  networks, 
national  magazines  and  others.  Both 
Sentry  and  the  imiversity  were  deluged 
with  laudatory  letters  from  editors,  edu- 
cators, lawyers,  students  and  other  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Editorial  writers  for  newspapers  such 
as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  joined  in  with  praise  for 
thG  niGGtin*'. 

And,  while  no  quick  answers  or  solu- 
tions were  produced  at  the  conference  it 
is  evident  that  the  spotlight  of  attention 
focused  on  the  subject  of  involvement 
will  have  a  beneficial  and  lasting  effect 
on  our  society.  For  this  reason  alone 
Sentry  and  the  law  school  should  be 
commended  for  the  leadership  they 
demonstrated  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  two  editorials  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  one  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  two  news  stories 
from  the  New  York  Times,  one  news 
story  from  the  National  Observer,  and 
one  from  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  In 
addition,  I  include  a  brief  statement  by 
John  W.  Joanis,  executive  vice  president, 
chief  operations  officer  of  Sentry  Insur- 
ance Co.'s,  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Mar.  30,  1965] 
The  B.4D  Samarftans 
Since  that  March  day  a  year  ago  when 
Catherine  Genovese  cried  vainly  to  her  New 
York  neighbors  for  help  as  she  was  being 
stabbed  to  death,  the  baffling  question  of 
bystanders'  responsibilities  has  been  much 
in  the  public  mind. 

It  is  an  important  question  of  Itself,  and 
an  aspect  of  a  still  more  important  one:  Are 
the  circumstances  of  20th  century  life  work- 
ing to  desensitize  and  even  brutalize  our 
society  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  intellectual 
and  technological  triumphs? 

On  April  9  the  question  will  be  examined 
in  a  day-long  conference  at  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  a  thor- 


oughness benefitting  the  significance  of  the 
subject.  Proposed  by  the  Sentry  Insurance 
Co.,  the  meeting  will  bring  together 
thoughtful  men  of  law,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, sociology,  and  communications. 

"Our  purpose,"  says  Prof.  Harry  Kalven, 
Jr.,  who  will  preside,  "Is  to  examine  the  legal 
and  moral  problems  that  arise  when  man 
chooses  to  overcome  apathy  and  assist  his 
neighbor  In  trouble.  If  a  good  Samaritan 
is  endangered  and  suffers  Injury  or  suit  or 
even  worse  from  his  action,  what  are  his 
legal  rights,  those  of  the  victim,  or  of  the 
attacker?  And  what  are  the  consequences? 
"On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  legal 
and  moral  implications  of  refusing  to  volun- 
teer in  situations  of  emergency  or  peril?" 
We  shall  watch  the  proceedings  with  deep 
Interest.  For  even  bits  and  pieces  of  an- 
swers can  be  immensely  usefiU  when  the 
question  is  as  crucial  as  this  one — the  ques- 
tion of  whether  means  can  be  found  to  bring 
a  renaissance  of  the  hiiman  spirit  In  time  to 
avert  the  unimaginable  disaster  that  must 
otherwise  befall  in  this  nuclear  age.  There 
is  a  spark  of  encouragement,  meanwhile,  in 
the  fact  that  a  private  company  and  a  great 
university  are  joining  forces  to  study  the 
problem.  


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Apr.  10,  1965) 
Samaritans  and  the  Law 
When  Lawrence  H.  Boyd  was  driving  a  cab 
on  the  South  Side  on  March  29,  1961,  he 
tried  to  help  two  youths  who  were  being 
beaten  and  robbed.  He  was  shot,  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  arm,  was  unable  to  work  for  4 
years  and  fell  deeply  Into  debt.  Alderman 
Robert  H.  Miller  (sixth  ward)  has  asked  the 
city  council  to  thank  and  reward  Boyd. 

This  story  gives  sharp  point  to  a  confer- 
ence held  yesterday  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  sponsored  by  the  Sentry  Insurance 
Cos.,  on  "The  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Bad." 
Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  told  the  conference  that  little 
can  be  done  through  laws  because  those  who 
Ignore  the  voice  of  conscience  will  not  heed 
the  command  of  law. 

However,  Professor  Gregory  said,  the  very 
least  that  can  be  done  is  to  confer  legal  im- 
munity from  liability  for  any  suit  resulting 
from  attempts  to  help  others.  Some  States 
confer  such  immunity  to  doctors.  A  bill  to 
do  so  in  Illinois  is  currently  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  should  be  made  Into  law. 
Going  further,.  Professor  Gregory  sug- 
gested public  compensation  for  harm  in- 
curred while  rescuing  those  endangered. 
This  suggestion  and  similar  others  should 
be  seriously  weighed.  Society  must  encoxir- 
age  people  like  Lawrence  Boyd,  who  at  great 
cost  to  himself  refused  to  "pass  by  on  the 
other  side"  and  says  that,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
would  do  so  again. 

Special  conditions  in  the  modern  world 
seem  to  dehumanize  people,  drying  up  the 
springs  of  man's  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 
Basic  answers  must  be  sought  In  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church,  and  the  conamunlty. 
But  while  that  search  Is  on,  the  law  should 
be  a  humane,  not  a  dehiunanlzlng,  influence. 
It  should  be,  not  a  neutral  and  much  less  an 
enemy,  but  a  friend  and  aUy  to  the  good 
Samaritan.  

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  15,  1965] 
The  Bad  Samaritan  and  the  Law 


With  shocking  and  apparently  Increasing 
frequency,  city  people  have  shown  them- 
selves unwilling  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
brethren  in  distress.  Since  the  miurder  of 
Kitty  Genovese  In  New  York  beneath  the 
windows  of  at  least  38  witnesses,  not  one 
of  whom  even  telephoned  the  police,  we've 
read  repeatedly  of  assaults  conunltted  in 
buses,  on  subway  trains,  and  elsewhere  while 
witnesses  stood  or  sat  Idly  by. 

Can't  these  bad  Samaritans  be  punished 
for  their  cowardice  or  callousness?    And  if 


not,  shouldn't  a  new  law  make  them  pun- 
ishable? The  problem  was  debated  by 
American  and  foreign  experts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School  the  other  day, 
and  no  ready  solutions  were  forthcoming. 

A  basic  concept  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  has 
always  been  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  succeed — or  to  suffer — as  a  result  of  his 
own  actions.  This  concept  carries  with  It 
the  Implication  that  a  man  who  minds 
his  own  business  Is  likely  to  keep  out  of 
trouble.  After  all,  you  can  be  sued  If  you 
undertake  to  help  an  Injured  man  and.  In 
the  process,  do  something  that  aggravates 
his  injury.  You  can  get  Into  all  sorts  of 
trouble  if  j'ou  rush  into  a  house  to  save 
a  screaming  woman  and  find  that  you've 
landed  in  the  middle  of  a  famUy  quarreL 
A  man  In  Pennsylvania  was  arrested  for 
firing  blrdshot  at  a  gang  of  youths  who 
were  trying  to  break  Into  a  car  to  attack 
the  occupants. 

As  Prof.  Charles  Gregory,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  said,  we  don't  know  whether 
most  bad  Samaritans  are  guided  by  consid- 
erations like  these  or  simply  by  fear  of  "get- 
ting Involved"  or  of  being  inconvenienced 
or  of  risking  injvu-y  to  themselves.  But 
clearly  the  law  doesn't  encourage  people  to 
be  good  Samaritans,  and  to  this  extent  the 
law  is  inconsistent  with  our  accepted  moral 
obligations. 

But  to  try  to  legislate  these  moral  obliga- 
tions might  do  more  harm  than  good.  To 
what  extent  should  a  prospective  rescuer  be 
required  to  risk  his  own  life  or  property  in 
order  to  save  someone  else's?  What  If  his 
assistance  proved  unwanted,  as  in  a  family 
quarrel?  And  is  it  wise  to  try  to  legislate 
moral  behavior  any  more  than  we  already 
have  done,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  is  threatened 
everywhere  by  coUectivlst  notions? 

"I  do  not  see,"  said  Professor  Gregory, 
"how  we  can  legislate  charity,  altruism,  and 
courage — both  physical  and  moral." 

He  did  suggest  some  things  that  might  be 
done.  We  might  give  rescuers  a  reasonable 
amount  of  immunity  from  civil  and  criminal 
action  against  theni.  We  might  even  com- 
pensate them  for  loss  or  Injury  which  they 
may  sustain  in  the  process  of  trying  to  help, 
much  as  Britain  now  compensates  the  vic- 
tims of  assaults. 

But  these  steps  aren't  going  to  make  us 
all  into  good  Samaritans.  Instead,  the 
promise  of  reimbursement  might  tend  to 
make  good  Samaritanism  into  a  racket,  like 
ambulance  chasing.  The  slick  operator 
might  rush  about  looking  for  prospective 
rescuees,  willing  or  unwilling,  and  if  he 
couldn't  find  any  he  might  stage  a  phony 
resciJfe  simply  to  obtain  the  compensation. 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  there  Is  a  line  beyond 
which  Samaritans — good  and  bad — will  have 
to  answer  only  to  their  own  consciences.  It 
is  the  conscience,  after  all,  that  makes  a 
good  Samaritan  good— not  the  law — and  if  a 
man's  conscience  teUs  him  to  act,  he  should 
be  able  to  count  on  society  not  to  penalize 
him  or  expose  him  unnecessarily  to  retalia- 
tion. The  best  thing  the  police  and  the 
courts  and  the  law  can  do  is  to  justify  that 
faith.  

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1966] 
"Genovese"  Cases  Spue  Conference 

Chic.\go,  March  27. — A  man  sits  reading  a 
newspaper  as  a  baby  toddles  toward  an  open 
well.  He  watches.  The  baby  falls  in.  He 
turns  back  to  the  sports  page. 

What  is  his  legal  responsibility?    None. 

Why?  Because  under  the  so-called  good 
SamarlUn  rale  in  common  law,  "no  one  has 
the  obligation  to  be  a  good  Samaritan." 

Professors  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  discussed  this  "emphatic  nonobUga- 
tion,  this  moral  monstrosity  without  a  legal 
wrong,"  at  a  meeting  In  the  Tavern  Club  this 
•week. 
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They  were  prepxaring  for  a  conference  next 
month  on  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  fear 
of  "involvement." 

The  law  school's  Interest  stems  from  wide- 
spread comment  on  a  string  of  cases  like  that 
of  Catherine  Genovese,  who  was  fatally 
stabbed  In  New  York  while  at  least  38  neigh- 
bors in  an  apartment  development  heard  her 
cries  for  help  but  made  no  response  for  fear 
of  "getting  involved." 

"The  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Bad,  or  the 
Law  and  Morality  of  Volimteering  in  Sitiia- 
tlons  of  Emergency  and  Peril,  or  the  Failing 
To  Do  So"  is  the  formidable  title  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  April  9. 

Legal  scholars,  philosophers,  sociologists, 
and  newspapermen  from  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Britain,  and  France  will  take  part. 

QUESTIONS  POSED 

Prof.  Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Stanley 
A.  Kaplan,  who  with  Prof.  Walter  J.  Blum 
have  set  up  the  conference,  discussed  the 
problem  at  the  meeting  this  week. 

Calling  the  conference  a  "fresh  response  to 
a  new  situation,"  Professor  Kalven  asked: 

"If  a  good  Samaritan  is  endangered  and 
suffers  injury  or  suit  or  even  worse  from  his 
action,  what  are  his  legal  rights?  What  are 
the  rights  of  the  victim?  The  attacker? 
What  are  Ihe  legal  and  moral  implications?" 

Following  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
make  the  "Genovese  situation"  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  might  appear,  and  the  basis, 
Professor  Kalven  said,  of  the  conference. 

Is  this  largely  an  urban  problem?  Is  this 
a  reflection  of  rugged  individualism  in  a 
capitalistic  country  versus  the  welfare  state? 
What  is  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Soviet 
Russia,  Vichy  France,  Fascist  Italy,  and  Nazi 
Germany  enacted  laws  imposing  a  burden  to 

help? 

Is  the  moral  obligation  only  to  call  a 
policeman,  a  life  guard  or  the  fire  departt 
ment? 

In  other  words,  does  modern  society  re- 
place the  "hero"  of  the  rural  society  with 
a  "cadre  of  officials  ready  to  Intervene"? 

Should  the  law  punish  the  "bad  Samari- 
tan" who  turns  his  back? 

Does  the  lack  of  legal  responsibility  make 
any  difference? 

Do  people  really  know  they  are  free  to  turn 
away,  and  would  the  threat  of  pxmishment 
make  them  good  Samaritans? 

If  the  law  doesn't  punish  the  bad  Samari- 
tan, should  it  reward  the  good  Samaritan? 
And  if  so,  how? 

The  participants  in  the  conference  will 
Include: 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory,  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School. 

Prof.  Andre  Tunc,  University  of  Paris. 

Norval  R.  Morris,  professor  of  law,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Louis  Waller,  Monash  University, 
Victoria,  Australia. 

Alan  Barth,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Prof.  Herbert  Fingarette,  Department  of 
Phllosophv,  University  of  California. 

Prof.  Joseph  Gusfield,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Z.  Freedman,  professor  of 
psychiatry,  University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Herman  Goldstein  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Law  School. 

Hans  Zelsel,  professor  of  sociology  and  law, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Anthony  W.  Honore,  fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  England. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11,  1965] 
Experts    Debate    Shared    Moralptt — Panel 

Stodies    Penalties    In    "Bad    Samaritan" 

Cases 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 

Chicago,  April  10. — A  woman,  viciously  at- 
tacked, lies  bleeding  in  the  street  as  50  peo- 
ple pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

A  fanner  destroys  his  burning  barn  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  spreading  to  his  neighbor's 


but  the  neighbor  refuses  to  compensate  the 
farmer. 

A  young  man  foolishly  breaks  a  leg  in  a 
cave  and  an  experienced  man  going  to  his 
help  also  breaks  a  leg. 

Do  such  instances  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
"shared  morality"  in  modern  industrialized 
society,  agreement  that  there  is  obligation  to 
those  in  peril? 

American  law  generally  imposes  no  duty  or 
penalties  on  the  "bad  Saunaritan"  who 
ignores  strangers  in  need.  A  conference  has 
been  called  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
ask  the  question  whether  the  laws  should  be 
changed. 

That  Is  the  crux  of  the  "Genovese  ques- 
tion" and  the  expert  panel  with  representa- 
tives from  England,  France  and  Australia  at 
the  university  last  night  learned — but  with- 
out reaching  a  formal  consensus — toward 
the  view  that  a  shift  In  the  law  was  needed. 

There  was  apparent  agreement  that  the 
good  Samaritan  deserves  to  have  obstacles 
taken  out  of  his  path,  so  that  at  least  he  will 
not  open  himself  to  lawsuits  when  he  helps 
someone.  There  was  also  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  good  Samaritan  should  receive 
compensation — for  example  the  farmer  who 
destroyed  his  barn — either  from  the  govern- 
ment or  from  the  person  he  helps. 

But  the  Americans  on  the  panel  back 
away  from  the  position  that  the  law  should 
impose  a  positive  obligation,  which  might 
include  a  jail  sentence,  on  the  bad  Samaritan 
who  turns  his  back.  The  contention  by  the 
Americans  was  that  a  law  was  probably  Im- 
practical. As  Prof.  Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  the 
moderator,  put  it,  the  law  does  not  expect 
people  to  be  heroes  but  might  take  a  dim 
view  of  "simply  lousy  conduct." 

The  panel  worked  with  scholarly  papers 
and  with  representatives  from  philosophy, 
sociology,  psychiatry,  and  Journalism  as  well 
as  the  law. 

Heretofore  the  fact  that  Anglo-American 
law  placed  no  liability  on  the  frightened  or 
Indifferent  man  who,  for  example,  watched 
idly  while  a  baby  drowned,  was  largely  an 
academic  "shocker,"  with  which  professors 
stirred  up  first-year  law  students. 

The  Catherine  Genovese  case  last  year  and 
widely  reported  cases  like  it  since  have 
changed  that.  The  Genovese  case  was  that 
of  a  28-year-old  New  York  woman  fatally 
stabbed  as  she  returned  home  from  work 
while  38  people  ignored  her  cries  for  help. 

While  there  was  some  dissent  and  a  lively 
discussion  on  the  11-man  panel  there  was 
general  agreement  that  a  new  law  could  lead 
to  and  reinforce,  or  at  least  underwrite,  a 
moral  feeling  that  people  should  be  good 
Samaritpins  if  they  coiild. 

Antony  W.  Honore,  a  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  gave  the  principal  paper  last 
night.  He  said  duty  stopped  short  at  the 
brink  of  danger. 

"Samaritans.  It  Is  held,  must  be  good,  but 
need  not  be  moral  athletes,"  he  commented. 

While  Professor  Honore  advocated  compen- 
sation to  the  good  Samaritan  who  suffered 
Injury  or  loss,  he  also  said  the  law  could  de- 
mand positive  action — that  is,  make  it  a 
crime  not  to  be  a  good  Samaritan  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  England  does  not  have 
a  good  Samaritan  law;  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  do. 

Prof.  Andre  Tunc,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  said  the  French  had 
found  It  just  as  easy  to  enforce  a  good  Samar- 
itan law  as  any  other.  But  when  asked  If 
French  law  could  have  been  applied  in  the 
Genovese  case,  he  said  It  probably  would 
not. 

"You  could  not  put  a  whole  block  of  peo- 
ple In  Jail,"  Professor  Tunc  said. 

Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia law  professor,  said : 

"I  suppose  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
old  Anglo-American  attitude  of  minding  your 
own    business — except    that    as    the    world 


changes,  the  other  people's  bvislness  In  more 
and  more  ways  becomes  yours.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  legislate  charity,  altruism, 
and  courage.  "  -^ 

Yesterday  afternoon  Herman  Goldstein 
former  executive  assistant  to  Chicago  Police 
Commissioner  O.  W.  Wilson,  and  now  a  pro- 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  said  police  systems  were  originally 
designed  for  simple,  homogeneous,  and  less- 
urbanized  populations. 

He  said  that  the  systems  had  relied  heavily 
on  citizen  participation  and  had  not  caught 
up  with  the  times  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting such  participation  in  a  heavily  xirban- 
ized  society. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Symposium  was  spon- 
sored  by  the  Sentry  Insurance  Cos.,  of  Stevenj 
Point,  Wis.  

[From  the  National  Observer,  Apr.  12,  1965] 

Good  Samaritan:  Will  Anyone  Stop  Along 
THE  Road? — Stattttes  Acttially  Penalize 
People  Who  Try  To  Help  Victims  or  the 
Police 

Chicago. — A  young  man  lolled  on  a  boat 
dock,  soaking  up  the  sun,  casually  puffing  on 
a  clgaret.  He  was  a  strong  swimmer,  but 
at  this  moment  he  was  relaxing — and 
watching  another  man,  who  had  fallen  out 
of  a  boat,  struggling  to  stay  above  water. 
The  young  man  on  the  dock  watched  until 
the  other  disappeared  forever  under  the 
rippling  water. 

This  may  sound  familiar,  like  the  recent 
stories  about  people  who  refused  to  help 
others  In  distress,  but  it  occurred  In  1928  In 
Massachusetts.  A  lawsuit  followed,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  man  on  the  dock  had  no 
responsibility  whatever  to  try  to  save  the 
other's  life. 

That  was  the  law  then,  and  it  is  the  law 
now.  On  March  13, 1964,  38  men  and  women 
In  the  Kew  Gardens  section  of  New  York 
City  watched  from  their  apartment  win- 
dows while  28-year-old  Kitty  Genovese  was 
stabbed  to  death — by  an  attacker  who  had 
time  to  leave  the  scene  and  return  to  finish 
his  murderous  assault — and  they  had  no 
legal  responsibility. 

A  Judge  once  said.  In  such  a  case:  "They 
must  answer  to  a  higher  court." 

A  MORAL  responsibility 

Last  Friday,  a  group  of  lawyers,  profes- 
sors,  and  newsmen  gathered  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  talk  about  law  and  morality  in 
a  seminar  entitled  "The  Good  Samariten  and 
the  Bad."  Their  judgment  on  this  point  was 
unanimous:  Of  course  there  is  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  act  within  reason  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow  man. 

But  they  were  aware  of  the  absence  of 
legal  responsibility,  and  they  pondered  pos- 
sibilities of  how  the  law  can  be  changed  to 
at  least  encourage  the  good  Samaritan.  The 
gist  of  their  conclusions  was  summarized 
by  Prof.  Charles  O.  Gregory  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School: 

"I  suppose  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  old  Anglo-American  attitude  of  minding 
your  own  bioslness,  except  that  as  the  world 
changes,  other  people's  business  In  more  and 
more  ways  becomes  yours.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  legislate  charity,  altruism,  and  cour- 
age, both  physical  and  moral." 

steps  that  COtJLD  BE  TAKEN 

"But  some  things  we  can  do: 

"We  can  widen  the  immunity  of  rescuers 
from  tort  (civil)  liability,  and  even  from 
criminal  liability. 

"Wfe  may  even  compensate  them  for  harm 
they  incur  themselves. 

"And  we  can  punish  people  for  falling  to 
do  something  about  situations  with  which 
their  acts 'causally  connect  them,  innocent- 
ly or  otherwise." 

Professor  Gregory  deplored  a  legal  result 
In  which  a  person  who  has  attempted  to 
save   another   from   accidental   death   or  a 
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\rime  can  be  arrested  or  sued  by  the  victim 
or  even  the  criminal  for   using  too  much 


force. 


"The  least  the  law  could  do  here  is  to  let 
the  rescuer  use  such  force  in  protecting  an- 
other against  attack  as  he  might  use  to  pro- 
fit himself,"  said  Professor  Gregory. 

The  professor  pointed  to  the  ironic  expe- 
rience of  a  Pennsylvania  man.  George  R. 
Senn  Eetvu-ning  to  his  apartment  one  eve- 
ning last  summer,  after  visiting  his  wife 
Ind  their  first  baby  in  the  hospital,  he  saw-ja 
cnsDlclous  crowd  of  teenagers  in  the  build- 
ing parking  lot.  He  called  the  police,  but  no 
ofacers  came.  .     ,    ^ 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Senn  looked  out 
of  his  window  to  see  a  group  of  young  men 
surrounding  a  car  containhig  one  boy  and 
three  girls.  They  battered  the  car,  and 
one  jumped  on  the  hood  to  kick  in  the 
windshield.  Mr.  Senn  didn't  know  it  at  the 
time  but  those  in  the  car  and  those  out- 
side 'it  were  alined  with  two  different  gangs 
who  had  planned  a  "rumble"  for  later  that 
night. 

I  HAD  TO  DO  SOMETHING 

Recalling  the  incident  last  week,  Mr.  Senn 
said-  "I  was  infuriated.  The  police  didn't 
come  and  I  felt  I  had  to  do  something, 
our  'apartment  had  been  broken  into  a 
month  before,  and  I  had  a  shotgun  loaded 
with  skeet  shot.    I  picked  it  up  and  fired. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Senn  fired  five  times  as  the 
eang  at  first  dispersed  and  later  reformed. 
When  Mr.  Senn  called  the  police  this  time, 
they  came— and  arrested  him.  He  had  to 
spend  the  night  in  jail  because  they  wouldn't 
let  his  lawyer  see  him  until  the  next  morning. 
The  participants  In  the  gang  fight,  some 
as  old  as  22,  were  fined  $50  each.  Mr.  Senn 
was  convicted  of  aggravated  assault  and  bat- 
tery and  firing  a  deadly  weapon;  the  jury 
acquitted  him  of  assault  and  battery  with 
Intent  to  kill. 

The  trial  judge,  Peter  Digglns,  was  so 
shocked  he  refused  to  sentence  Mr.  Senn. 
But  with  court  costs  of  $491,  a  S400  bail- 
bond  fee,  and  $500  legal  expenses,  Mr.  Senn 
was  out  $1,391.  ^^  , 

Friends  in  the  apartment  building  and 
others  who  have  heard  of  the  Incident  be- 
gan to  contribute  toward  those  expenses. 
"We  have  passed  the  $1,391  mark,"  Mr.  Senn 
reported  last  week.  "Now  all  I  have  to  worry 
about  are  the  two  lawsuits  filed  against  me 
by  members  of  the  gang." 

Short  of  this  extreme  case,  however,  there 
remains  the  problem  of  those  who  are  in- 
jured or  suffer  other  serious  losses  when 
assisting  the  victims  of  a  crime  or  trying 
to  help  the  police.  Prof.  Norval  Morris,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  be- 
lieves that  "State  compensation  schemes  are 
essential."    He  said: 

"Since  crime  is  endemic  (in  our  society) 
and  since  It  Is  chance  In  many  Instances 
which  defines  who  shall  be  the  victim  of 
crime,  and  a  combination  of  chance  and 
high  moral  qualities  which  defines  who  shall 
be  the  Injured  good  Samaritan,  It  Is  surely 
proper  that  society  should  share  In  the  fi- 
nancial loss  •  •  •  to  the  good  Samaritan, 
and  to  those  who  are  financially  dependent 
upon  him,  from  the  fact  that  he  bore  It 
for  us." 

LIKE  AID  TO  VETERANS 

Professor  Morris  compared  such  a  compen- 
sation program  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, "by  which  the  community  shares  in 
the  loss  for  those  who  have  suffered  for  us 
in  war."  He  suggested  It  could  be  estab- 
lished along  the  lines  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  third -party  motor-vehicle  Insur- 
ance. 

The  thh-d  of  Professor  Gregory's  points, 
some  kind  of  punishment  for  the  callous  by- 
stander, is  already  reflected  somewhat  in  hit- 
and-run  driver  statutes.  A  driver  who  might 
not  be  responsible  for  an  accident  can  still 
be  forced  by  law  to  stop  and  render  any  pos- 
sible assistance. 


But  although  it  is  often  said  to  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  write  laws  forcing  persons  to  render 
assistance,  such  laws  have  been  written  and — 
according  to  authorities  at  this  conference — 
they  do  work  in  most  nations  of  Europe, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
among  them. 

France's  law,  for  example,  makes  it  a  crime 
to  abstain  from  giving  assistance  to  someone 
in  danger  when  there  would  be  no  risk  to 
him  or  to  others.  Punishment  is  3  months 
to  5  years  in  Jail  plus  a  fine. 

THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OP  SOCIETY 

Under  the  Anglo-American  common  law,  as 
it  stands  now,  no  one  is  liable,  either  civilly 
or  criminally,  unless  he  owes  a  "duty"  to 
another.  Perhaps  as  a  sign  that  society  is 
more  conscious  of  helping  others,  that  duty 
has  been  extended  in  recent  years.  An  Inn- 
keeper clearly  owes  a  duty  to  his  guests.  He 
cannot,  for  example,  knowingly  let  a  man 
die  In  a  hotel  room  without  trying  to  help. 

But  as  one  legal  commentator  puts  it,  "The 
law  has  persistently  refused  to  recognize  the 
moral  obligation  of  common  decency  and 
common  hvunanlty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  an- 
other human  being  who  Is  In  danger.  »  •  •" 
In  fact,  the  law  at  present  tends  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  encourage  potential 
good  Samaritans,  especially  when  they  are 
trying  to  help  police.  Said  Herman  Gold- 
stein, former  assistant  to  the  Chicago  police 
commissioner  and  now  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  law  faculty: 

"In  part  this  reaction  is  attributable  to 
fear.  Many  persons  believe — although  sta- 
tistics do  not  bear  this  out — that  coopera- 
tion with  the  police  may  result  In  direct  re- 
prisal from  the  criminal.  There  is  also  the 
element  of  inconvenience.  A  housewife 
with  children  to  take  care  of,  or  a  small 
store  operator  with  no  one  to  mind  the  store, 
gradually  loses  interest  as  the  police  require 
htm  to  view  photographs  and  showups. 

"If  the  victim  was  previously  involved 
with  a  criminal  trial,  or  had  heard  accounts 
of  those  who  were  involved,  the  likelihood  of 
cooperation  is  substantially  lessened.  The 
loss  of  thne,  endless  waiting,  and  innumer- 
able delays  that  mark  the  typical  criminal 
proceeding  in  a  large  urban  area  are  a  major 
source  of  discouragement. 

"Repeated  continuances  sought  on  what 
appear  to  be  questionable  grounds  are  util- 
ized as  a  defense  maneuver  to  wear  out  the 
victim  or  the  witnesses." 

Yet,  despite  all  these  problems,  and  despite 
the  outcries  that  follow  the  Genovese  and 
similar  Incidents,  there  was  this  consensus 
at  the  seminar:  This  Nation  has  not  become 
one  of  people  who  don't  care  about  anyone 
else,  of  people  who  don't  want  to  "get 
involved." 

"If  anything,"  said  Herbert  Fingarette, 
professor  "of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
California,  "we  have  become  morally  more 
demanding.  We  are  more  shocked  by  a  re- 
fusal to  help."  Dr.  Lawrence  Freedman,  a 
psychiatrist  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Medical  School,  describes  It  as  "heightened 
sensibility."  ^ 

The  feeling  here  was  that  the  rash  of 
stories  In  the  past  year  about  "bad  Samar- 
itans" is  traceable  to  the  publicity  given  the 
Genovese  murder.  Reports  of  such  events 
seem  to  beget  others;  those  at  the  seminar 
think  the  total  no  higher  than  in  earlier 
years. 

After  all,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out,  the 
original  good  Samaritan  was  not  exactly  a 
hero  He  cared  for  the  beaten  man,  but  hei 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  robbery;  thus 
he  never  had  to  face  the  robbers.  Whether 
most  Americans  today  would  fight  the  rob- 
bers  whether  it  is  even  wise  to  answer  a  cry 

for  help  from  a  dark  alley— is  one  thing; 
most  people  here  believe  that  there  are  few 
Americans  who  would  pass  a  victim  by. 

Just  last  week  in  Chicago,  two  students 
at  Northwestern  University  did  not  pass  by. 
While  driving  on  an  expressway,  they  stopped 


when  they  saw  a  crowd  gathered.  A  woman 
had  flipped  her  car  off  a  bridge  and  was 
trapped,  sobbing,  only  her  head  poking 
from  the  car  which  lay  in  the  swirling  Des 
Plaines  River.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
to  do.  But  the  boys  did.  They  slid  down 
a  rope  to  the  water,  and  holding  on  to  each 
other  and  the  car,  pulled  the  woman  free. 
All  three  were  dragged  downriver  by  the 
current  until  the  passers-by  managed  to  fish 
them  out — battered  but  safe. 

No  one  paid  for  the  boys'  ruined  cloth- 
ing— perhaps  there  ought  to  be  a  law  about 
that — but  as  Northwestern's  president.  Dr. 
J.  Roscoe  Miller,  told  them,  "Your  reward 
win  come  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Jerrold  K.  Footlick. 


[From  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Mar.  28,  1965] 
Experts  Discttss  Bad  Samarttan — Legal  Con- 
ference To  Explore  Why  Public  Has  an 
Emphatic  Nonobligation  Attitude 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 
Chicago. — A  man  sits  reading  a  newspaper 
as  a  baby  toddles  toward  an  open  well.  He 
watches.  The  baby  falls  in.  He  turns  back 
to  the  sports  page.  What  is  his  legal  re- 
sponsibility?    None. 

Why?  Because  under  the  so-called  good 
Samaritan  rule  in  common  law,  "No  one  has 
the  obligation  to  be  a  good  Samaritan." 

Professors  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  discussed  this  emphatic  nonobliga- 
tion, this  moral  monstrosity  without  a  legal 
vwong,  at  a  meeting  this  week. 

They  were  preparing  for  a  conference  next 
month  on  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  fear 
of  Involvement. 

The  law  school's  interest  stems  from  wide- 
spread coHoment  on  a  string  of  cases  like  that 
of  Catherine  Genovese,  who  was  fatally 
stabbed  in  New  York  while  at  least  38  neigh- 
bors heard  her  cries  for  help  but  made  no 
response  for  fear  of  getting  involved. 

"The  good  Samaritan  and  the  bad,  or  the 
law  and  morality  of  volunteering  in  situa- 
tions of  emergency  and  peril,  or  the  falling 
to  do  so"  Is  the  formidable  title  of  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  April  9. 

Legal  scholars,  philosophers,  sociologists, 
and  newspapermen  from  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Britain,  and  France  will  take  part. 
Prof.  Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Stanley 
A.  Kaplan,  who  with  Prof. -Walter  J.  Blum 
have  set  up  the  conference,  discussed  the 
problem  at  the  meeting  this  week. 

Following  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
make  the  "Genovese  situation"  more  difficult 
than  it  might  appear,  and  the  basis,  Kalven 
said,  of  the  conference. 

Is  this  largely  an  urban  problem?  Is  this 
a  reflection  of  rugged  individualism  in  a 
capitalistic  country  verstis  the  welfare  state? 
What  is  to  be  made  of  Vichy  Prance,  Fascist 
Italy,  and  Nazi  Germany  enacted  laws  Im- 
posing a  burden  to  help? 

Statement  by  John  W.  Joanis,  Executive 
Vice  PREsroENT,  Chief  Operations  Officer, 
Sentry  Insurance  Cos.,  Stevens  Point. 
Wis. 

Sentry  Insurance  proposed  and  is  under- 
writing the  good  Samaritan  symposium  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

We  in  the  insurance  Industry  are  legiti- 
mately concerned  with  property  loss  and  per- 
sonal injury.  At  Sentry,  however,  we  believe 
that  our  responsibility  extends  beyond  what 
merely  is  insurable.  It  extends  to  exam- 
ining the  value  people  place  on  life  and  prop- 
erty  even  that  which  is  not  their  own. 

Like  a  great  many  others  we  have  been 
troubled  by  the  growing  lack  of  concern  of 
people  toward  their  fellow  citizens,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  newspaper  stories  citing 
noninvolvement  of  citizens  in  emergency  sit- 
uations. 

We  at  Sentrv  believe  In  Involvement.  As 
individuals  we'believe  in  assisting  those  who 
need   our   help.    As   a   company   this   may 
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mean,  as  It  does  in  this  case,  becoming  in- 
volved in  helping  to  shed  some  light  on  an 
Issue    of    major    public    importance. 

In  this  spirit,  and  for  these  reasons,  we 
initiated  the  symposium.  We  are  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  in  this  project. 


^^ECONOMIC   INCENTIVES   FOR   CON- 
TROL OF  POLLUTION 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  abatement  of  water  and 
air  pollution  by  permitting  the  amorti- 
zation for  income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost 
of  abatement  equipment  over  a  period 
of  36  months. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Abrah.xm  A.  Ribicoff. 
It  has  received  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  that  body  and  I  am  sure  the  same 
will  be  true  in  the  House. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
Pi-esident  Johnson  called  upon  us  to 
•increase  the  beauty  of  America  and 
end  the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  the 
air  that  we  breathe."  He  has  projected 
programs  involving  increased  Federal  re- 
search, regulation,  and  technical  assist-- 
ance  in  the  field  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control.  Furthermore,  he  directed 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  "study  the  use  of 
economic  incentives  as  a  technique  to 
stimulate  pollution  prevention  and 
abatement." 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  first  Fed- 
eral lesislation  along  these  lines  was 
introduced  in  1947  and  has  been  fre- 
quently introduced  since  then.  Several 
States  have  adopted  measures  to  ease 
State  and  local  taxes  to  encourage  pollu- 
tion abatement  programs  undertaken  by 
.    industry. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  dangers 
to  health  and  safety  caused  by  pollution 
of  our  air  and  water.  We  are  improving 
Federal  programs  to  aid  States  and  com- 
munities in  developing  abatement  pro- 
grams, but  if  we  are  to  be  successful,  a 
large  part  of  the  job  must  be  done  by 
private  industry.  ' 

The  purchase  and  installation  of  equip- 
ment to  control  pollution  involves  large 
J  expenses.  Since  these  costs  basically 
serve  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  pub- 
lic share  with  private  industry  in  the 
expenditures. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  help  us 
obtain  cleaner  air  and  water  by  permit- 
t'.ng  taxpayers  who  buy  expensive  treat- 
ment equipment  to  deduct  its  cost  over  a 
36-month  period. 

Under  present  law.  a  taxpayer  w^ho 
buys  equipment  designed  to  abate  water 
or  air  pollution  may  take  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  such  equipment.  However, 
since  some  of  this  equipment  has  a  use- 


ful life  of  20  years  or  more,  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  tax 
deductions  equal  the  initial  outlays. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  entire  cost  of 
the  equipment  may  be  deducted  over  36 
months  instead  of  over  the  useful  life  of 
the  equipment. 

This  legislation  provides  that  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  tax  writeoff,  the  equip- 
ment must  conform  both  to  State  and 
Federal  policies  and  standards. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  estimates  that  this  pro- 
gram will  result  in  an  initial  decrease  in 
revenues  of  $50  to  $150  million  in  each 
of  the  first  3  years.  These  losses  would 
diminish  in  subsequent  years  and  in  the 
long  run  would  not,  of  course,  cost  the 
Federal  Government  anything  since  the 
bill  merely  accelerates  the  timing  of  de- 
preciation. In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  investing  $100  million  a  year  for 
the  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  we  can  hardly  refuse 
this, kind  of  help  to  industry  to  under- 
take efforts  to  protect  our  air  and  water. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL    COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  ^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  proposed  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1965.  This 
bill  would  permit  specific  improvements 
in  the  conduct  of  om-  system  of  coopera- 
tive administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. These  improvements  include 
more  imiform  administration  of  Federal 
grants  to  State  governments,  strengthen- 
ing the  hand  of  the  Governor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grants  going  to 
State  departments,  congressional  review 
of  new  grant-in-aid  programs  at  the  end 
of  5  years,  and  freedom  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
sei-v-ices  to  State  and  local  governments 
on  a  reimbui-sable  basis.  Finally,  at  the 
local  level,  cities  and  counties  would  be 
favored  as  applicants  for  Federal  grants, 
local  and  metropolitan  planning  would 
be  strengthened,  and  more  information 
provided  to  local  governments  on  Federal 
land  development  decisions. 

In  the  Senate  a  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Muskie,  of  Maine, 
and  cosponsored  by  38  other  Senators, 
including  the  two  distinguishecl  Senators 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr. 

MONDALE. 

The  concepts  embodied  in  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965 
have  evolved  over  a  period  of  time  and 
from  the  initiative  of  several  agencies 
and  organizations.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions are  buttressed  by  detailed  studies 
conducted  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations — a  bi- 
partisan national  body  created  by  the 
,  Congress  and  comprising  representatives 
from  all  levels  of  government.  My  good 
friend,    Arthur    Naftalin.    the    distin- 


guished mayor  of  Minneapolis,  has  been 
serving  as  one  of  the  mayor  members  on 
this  Comjnission. 

One  title  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
more  uniformity  of  those  Federal  grants 
which  go  to  State  governments.  These 
proposals  were  developed  by  J.he  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  were  designed  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  issues  raised  in  recent 
years  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Budget  Officers. 

Another  title  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  a  congressional  review  fairly  early  in 
the  life  of  new  grant-ii»-aid  programs  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  ta)  the 
grant-in-aid  is  accomplishing  its  in- 
tended purposes;  ib)  redirection  is 
needed  to  meet  new  conditions,  includ- 
ing possible  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
the  grant  and  the  dollar  authorizations; 
or  (c)  the  program  should  be  terminated 
in  the  event  that  it  has  substantially 
achieved  its  purposes.  As  the  federally 
supported  activities  grow  in  scope  and 
importance  the  need  increases  for  con- 
tinuous and  intensive  re\1ew  and  for 
more  systematic  coordination  of  the 
grant  programs. 

Such  review  and  coordination  are  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  proposed  act. 
It  represents,  in  my  view,  a  major  effort 
to  implement  what  President  Johnson 
has  described  as  "creative  federalism," 
a  system  in  which  each  level  of  govern- 
ment will  perform  best  its  proper  func- 
tion and  in  which  all  levels  will  make  the 
most  meaningful  contributions  to  over- 
all governmental  policies  and  programs. 
Another  title — and  this  is  particularly 
important  for  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation — would  strengthen  urban  and 
metropolitan  plamiing  in  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  federally  sup- 
ported projects  in  our  metropolitan  areas 
and  would  assist  municipal  corporations 
in  urban  areas  in  checking  the  further 
spread  of  substandard  development  in 
the  suburban  and  unincorporated 
fringes  of  our  cities. 

Mayor  Naftalin,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  which  is  con- 
sidering these  problems,  characterized 
this  "substandard  urban  expansion"  by 
"absence  of  comprehensive  planning;  by 
minimum  public  facilities,  often  involv- 
ing the  dangerous  use  of  private  water 
sources  and  septic  tanks  in  mctropohtan 
locations;  by  minimal,  if  any.  fire  service 
or  police  protection;  by  marginal  and 
overloaded  schools ;  by  inadequate  buiW- 
ing  regulation ;  by  insufficient  zoning  a«id 
land-use  control;  by  lack  oi  sufficient  rec- 
reational or  cultural  facilities;  by  street 
construction  at  minimal  rural  road 
standards  where  city  street  standards 
are  needed ;  by  the  absence  of  systematic 
drainage ;  and,  in  general,  by  almost  total 
disregard  for  all  those  requirements  of 
public  facilities  and  services  essential  to 
the  urban  way  of  life. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  take  into  account  the 
local  planning  objectives  of  city  and 
county  goveriunents  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  prior  to.  the  making  of  grants  to 
special  units  of  goverrunent  in  those 
areas  for  the  construction  of  physical 
facilities. 

A  final  title  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  by  providing  a  uniform 
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nolicy  and  procedure  for  use  and  disposi- 
Hnn  of  land  within  urban  areas  by  the 
rJpneral  Services  Administration  in  con- 
formance, to  the  extent  possible,  with  the 
land  utilization  programs  of  the  local 
governments  concerned.  This  title 
would  carry  out  specific  resolutions  of  the 
US  conference  of  mayors  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  with  regard  to  the 
coordination  of  GSA  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal activities  with  the  affected  local 
units  of  government. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  overall 
impact  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act  of  1965  will  be  to  integrate,  co- 
ordinate and  simplify  the  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  more  comprehensive  planmng 
framevvork  within  which  Federal  money 
can  be  more  efficiently  used  and  it  vi^ill 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  a  creative 
partnership  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  For  these  reasons.  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 


Becatise  Federal  law  requires  railroads  to 
operate  on  standard  time  but  most  of  their 
passengers  use  daylight-saving  time,  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  have  to  publish  two  kinds  of 
timetables— and  their  harassed  employees 
have  to  answer  millions  of  questions  on  the 

subject. 

A  good  argument  could  be  made  for  stay- 
ing on  daylight-saving  time  throughout  the 
year.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  last  Sunday  in  April.  Longer  days 
could  just  as  well  begin  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  March. 

Last  year  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  approved  different  bills 
that  made  a  small  start  out  of  this  chaos 
by  requiring  States  and  localities  that  use 
daylight  saving  to  adhere  to  a  uniform  April- 
to-October  schedule.  Since  these  measures 
did  not  reach  a  final  floor  vote,  they  are 
again  up  for  consideration.  Neither  Is  ade- 
quate. 

Congress  should  make  daylight  saving  uni- 
form and  compulsory  across  the  Nation  for 
the  8  months  from  March  through  October. 
The  United  States  has  quite  enough  prob- 
lems without  trying  to  figure  out  what  time 
it  is. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 
Mr   HUNGATE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERASER.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  we  started  through  the  annual 
time-taggle    that     surrounds     daylight 
savine  time  in  the  United  States.    Day- 
hght  saving  time  started  for  some  States 
and  parts  c#  other  States  on  Sunday. 
Additional  States  or  parts,  such  as  my 
State  of  Minnesota,  will  switch  to  day- 
light saving  time  later.    The  rest  v.-ill 
ignore  daylight  saving  time  as  in  the 
past.    And  this  jumbled  switching  will 
take  i:'lace  in  reverse  in'^eptember  and 
October  of  this  year  wheft  these  areas  go 
off  daylight  saving  time. 

Both  last  year  and  again  this  year  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  at 
least  a  minimum  of  daylight  saving  time 
uniformity.  My  bill.  H.R.  6134.  would 
require  that  all  States  that  have  daylight 
saving  time  go  on  and  off  on  the  same 
dates.  It  would  not  force  any  commu- 
nity to  utilize  daylight  saving  time  if  it 
did  not  wish  to,  but  would  merely  pro- 
vide more  uniformity  where  it  is  used. 
The  Sund^  New  York  Times  had  an 
editorial  onRhis  "timely"  subject.  Al- 
though I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
their  call  for  compulsory  dayhght  saving 
time,  I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

Time,  Please 
Daylight-saving  time  starts  today— if  you 
live  in  New  York  or  1  of  14  other  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  another  16  States,  daylight  saving  is, 
like  the  sale  of  whisky,  a  matter  for  local 
option.  Thus  some  areas  of  Virginia  go  on 
daylight-saving  time  today,  some  on  May  30. 
and  some  never  do.  Minnesota  switches  to 
daylight-saving  time  on  May  22,  but  only 
stays  there  until  September  6.  In  the  19 
remaining  States,  daylight-saving  time  Is 
ignored  year  round.  ^ 

If  all  this  is  rather  confiislng  to  the  ordi- 
nary traveler,  It  is  maddening  to  the  trans- 
portation   and   communications    industries. 


FOREIGN    AID    DISCUSSIONS 
RESUMED 

Mr.  HUNGATE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend hjs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ERASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  28.  we  are  resuming 
the     weekly     foreign     aid     discussions 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  meeting  tomorrow  at  3  p.m.  in  the 
Speakers  dining  room  will  center  on  the 
US  farmers  stake  in  Public  Law  480 
and  foreign  aid.  The  speakers  will  be 
Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs.  Department  of 
Agricultm-e;  Richard  W.  Reuter.  Direc- 
tor food  for  peace;  and  Herbert  J.  Wa- 
ters, Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of 
Material  Resources,  AID. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  able  to 
join  in  what  should  be  another  very  in- 
teresting discussion. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART  L 
Mr,  HUNGATE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the   50th  part  of  "New  York   City  in 
Crisis." 

This  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  6,  1965  and 
concerns  housing  in  New  York  City: 
New  York  CrrY  in  Crisis— Botched  Hous- 
ing:  City  Club  He.\d  Versus  Czar 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 
New  York  City's  housing  program  and  its 
housing  czar.  Milton  Mollen,  were  denounced 


yesterday  by  I.  D.  Robbins,  builder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  a  non- 
partisan civic  organization  founded  in  1892. 
"No  government  program  in  my  memory 
in  New  York  has  been  so  miserably  botched 
as  the  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
housing  and  redevelopment  board,"  charged 
Mr.  Robbins.  ,, 

"Milton  Mollen  is  a  gentle  personality, 
said  Mr.  Robbins.    "Like  the  mayor  he  suffers 
not  at  aU  from  any  compulsion  to  do  any- 
thing.   I  would  not  personally  hire  him  to 
expedite  the  construction  of  a  privy." 

Reached  at  his  office  at  2  Lafayette  Street 
late  yesterday,  Mr.  Mollen.  chairman  of  the 
housing  and  redevelopment  board  since  1962 
and  housing  and  development  czar  since  Jan- 
uary, fired  back  that  Mr.  Robbins'  remarks 
"are  nothing  but  a  conglomeration  and  re- 
hash of  the  ravings  with  which  he  has  filled 
the  pages  cf  the  City  Club  newsletter  in  the 
past,  with  the  addition  that  he  has  now 
descended  to  the  level  of  personal  character 
assassination." 

Mr.  Mollen  chargedthat  Mr.  RobbtriS  "ob- 
viously is  suffering  delusions  of  grandeur  as 
a  result  of  having  been  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible candidate  for  mayor  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  / 

"Anyone  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
housing    will    recognize    the   absurdity   and 
foolishness  of  his  contention  that  the  hous- 
ing  problem   'is   one   of   the   easiest   major 
municipal  problems  to  solve.' 

"If  Mr.  Robbins  has  found  a  magic  for- 
mula that  makes  any  sense,  he  has  failed  to 
share  it  with  anyone  else  in  the  city  or  the 
Nation." 

In  his  Indictment  of  the  city's  housing 
crisis.  Mr.  Robbins  earlier  offered  statistics 
and  figures  to  document  his  charges. 

Though  he  did  not  call  for  the  ouster  of 
Commissioner  Mellen,  Mr.  Robbins  did  de- 
mand that  the  mayor  "lop  off  whole  sections" 
of  the  housing  czar's  staff  and  set  up  a  time- 
table of  new  programs  to  push  for  new — and 
vitally  nesded — ^housing  construction. 

Mr.  Robbins  cited  the  continued  decline 
in  construction  (20,000  apartment  units  were 
built  in  1964 )  in  a  city  in  which  one  of  every 
five  families  continues  to  live  under  slum 
conditions. 

Since  the  1920's.  when  100.000  units  per 
year  were  produced,  the  biggest  year  was 
1963,  when  60,000  units  were  completed,  he 
said. 

Since  1949  v.'hen  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
first  provided  funds  for  urban  renewal,  New 
York  City — fii'st  under  master  buUder  Robert 
Moses  and  since  1960  under  the  housing  and 
development  board— has  completed  only 
25,000  apartment  units  despite  a  total  Fed- 
eral, State,  city,  and  private  commitment  of 
$2.2  billion. 

Mr.  Robbins  said  that  the  housing  and 
development  board  today  has  more  than  428 
employees,  and  an  administrative  budget  of 
$7.6  million,  nearly  double  what  is  was  5 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Robbins  said  that  the  cost  of  supervi- 
sion has  been  "more  tlxan  25  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  Mitchell-Lama  construc- 
tion (a  State  and  city  aided  program  set  up 
91/2  years  ago  to  encourage  construction  of 
middle-Income  housing) . 

Under  this  program,  he  said,  the  city  has 
built  only  6,427  units,  fewer  than  700  each 
year. 

"I  have  nothing  to  compare  this  with  but  I 
am  wUling  to  bet  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  bigger  figure 
for  Eovernment  supervision  even  going  back 
to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt."  he  charged. 
"Robert  Moses'  people  were  able  to  niake 
bricks  without  straw.  Mellen  makes  them 
the  way  the  Hindu  untpuchables  of  India 
make  them,  with  buffalo  chips." 

In  making  his  charges  of  bureaucracy  and 
waste  in  the  housing  and  redevelopment 
board  Mr.  Robbins  said  that  the  department 
lists  90  people  in  executive  management.  89 
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In  administration  and  fiscal,  84  in  project 
development,  136  In  project  service,  and  29  in 
public  relations. 

'Who  needs  29  people  in  a  public  relations 
department  if  there  are  no  apologies  to  be 
made?"  he  asked.  "What  do  we  need  a  sta- 
tistical section  under  a  $20,000  a  year  Ph.  D. 
to  keep  the  figures  for  a  program  of  700  hous- 
ing units  a  year?" 

Highly  critical  of  the  city's  talk  of  massive 
rehabilitation,  Mr.  Robbins  said  that  new 
construction  offers  the  only  real  solution  to 
the  massive  deterioration. 

Rehabilitation,  he  feels.  Is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  at  the  rents  poor  families  can 
nay  The  114th  Street  $5  million  one-block 
rehabilitation  is  a  cruel  fraud.  It  may  have 
temporary  value  for  a  few  famUies  ori  114th 
Street  but  It  shows  contempt  for  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Harlem  people. 

'If  they  do  not  reduce  the  dense  occupancy 
of  the  buildings,  if  they  let  the  buildings 
remain  overcrowded  with  very  poor  people, 
'  nothing  in  the  world  can  prevent  those 
people  from  returning  the  buildings  to  their 
former  condition.  We  will  simply  be  hiding 
cesspools  with  geraniums." 

He  said  that  the  people  of  the  city  can  no 
longer  w;'.it  for  action  from  the  mayor  or 
pressure  from  the  construction  unions  and 
contractors,  whom,  he  described  as  a  "leader- 
less,  gutless  bunch,  unable  to  act  even  in 
their  own  self-interest." 

The  civic  leader  said  that  he  attended  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  an  unnamed  building 
department  official  2  weeks  ago  and  that  "the 
big  joke  of  the  evening  was  that  business 
was  so  bad  that  after  the  dinner  most  con- 
tractors would  be  buying  their  next  meals 
at  Nedick's.  Builders  and  contractors  are 
simply  the  convenient  victims  of  the  tithing 

ritual."  ,  ,  .. 

Referring  to  an  almost  total  collapse  of  the 
city's  housing  prografii,  he  placed  the  blame 
on  the  mayor.   .  ^,  ..i,  *. 

"Compared  to  the  other  problems  that 
plague  this  city  and  grow  more  critical  every 
day,  the  problem  of  housing  Is  the  easiest 
one  to  solve."  he  said. 

•The  land  is  there.  The  money  is  avail- 
able The  architects  are  ready.  And  there 
are  plentv  of  people  in  the  need  of  housing. 
When  a  job  is  relatively  simple  to  solve  and 
It  doesn't  get  done,  the  man  in  charge  must 
be  held  resaonsible.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the 
mayor  doe/n't  seems  to  care  enough  to  see 
the  problem  solved. 

••It  is  mv  impression  that  20  good  people 
could  run  a  housing  program  several  times 
as  large  as  the  present  program  and  get  it 
built  without  the  sickening  delays  which 
afflict  the  present  program  and  doubtless 
grow  out  of  the  bureaucracy  itself.  The  sit- 
uation now  could  hardly  be  worse." 

His  most  scathing  attack  centered  around 
Commissioner  MoUen's  recent  promotion 
which,  he  called,  "an  immoral  spectacle  of 
the  man  who  totally  failed  in  the  job  being 
.  elevated  to  a  new  higher  position,  given  an 
Increase  to  $35,000  a  year,  given  a  staff  of  6 
executives  and  12  clerical  workers  and  as- 
signed to  oversee  from  a  high  staff  position 
the  very  agency  which  he  failed  to  operate 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  it. 

"Unfortunately  this  is  the  kind  of  topsy- 
turvy logic  which  we  have  come  to  expect." 

Last  month,  Mr.  Robbins.  talking  again  as 
president  of  the  nonpartisan  City  Club,  said 
that  "New  York  City  is  undergoing  its  worst 
crisis  in  history"  and  that  Mayor  Wagner  was 
"imfit  to  run  for  reelection." 

Mayor  Wagner  refused  to  comment  on  this 
charge  but  one  of  his  aids  said  that  Mr.  Rob- 
bins had  been  nominated  by  a  Republican 
city  councilman  as  the  borough  president  of 
Manhattan  last  month. 

A  Pittsburgh  newspaperman  turned 
builder,  Mr.  Robbins,  52,  is  an  enrolled 
Democrat  who  is  a  member  of  the  reform 
movement  that  supported  Mayor  Wagner  in 
1961  in  his  bid  for  a  third  term. 


He  has  been  president  of  the  City  Club  since 
November  1958,  and  has  increasingly  become 
one  of  the  more  outspoken  critics  of  the  city 
administration  in  the  past  few  years. 

In  1962.  lAr.  Robbins  was  defeated  in  a 
campaign  to  receive  the  support  of  Reform 
Democrats  in  Manhattan's  19th  Congression- 
al District  to  oppose  Representative  Leonard 
Farbstein,  the  Democratic  Incumbent. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  LI 

Mr.  HUNGATE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  concern  slum  con- 
ditions in  New  York  City  and  are  part  of 
the  series  on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis" 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une. 

The  articles  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
on  March  7, 1965,  and  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  7.  1965) 
New  York  City  in  Crisis — 43,000  Old-Law 
Tenements — Who  Are  the  Landlords? 
(By  Martin  J.  Steadman,  of  the  Herald 
Tribvme  staff) 
(In  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  perhaps 
the  greatest  ill  is  slum  housing.    The  slum 
environment  is  a  breeding  ground  for  the 
cancers  that  are  spreading  throughout  the 
urban  body:  crime,  illiteracy,  sickness,  nar- 
cotics, race  hatred.    As  part  of  the  Herald 
Tribune's  "New  York  City  in  Crisis"  inves- 
tigation, reporters  Martin  J.  Steadman  and 
Alfonso   Narvaez   have   intensively   exam- 
ined two  slum  tenements  on  the  Lower 
'     East  Side.    Reporter  Steadman's  first  arti- 
cle, on  the  incredible  complexities  of  own- 
ership  in  the   tenements,   appears'  today. 
Tomorrow,  reporter  Narvaez  tells  the  story 
of  the  people   of  the  slums.     Two  other 
articles  win  follow.) 

The  two  old-law  tenements  seem  to  mock 
each  other  across  the  Lower  East  Side  slum 

Until  last  week,  the  six-story  walkup  at 
751  East  Fifth  Street  had  been  without  heat 
and  hot  water  for  Its  22  families  since  Decem- 
ber 17.  Dozens  of  housing  violations  are 
pending  on  the  building. 

Across  the  street,  at  704,  city  officials  or- 
dered the  building  vacated  on  January  23, 
after  falling  to  gain  compliance  with  the  law 
on  more  than  100  housing  violations. 

Today,  64  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
tenement  house  law,  which  forbade  construc- 
tion of  any  more  dark,  smelly  hovels  like  the 
86,006  houses  that  lined  the  slum  blocks  of 
the  city.  43.000  old-law  tenements  remain, 
and  a  million  New  Yorkers  live  in  them. 

This  Is  the  story  of  two  houses  on  East 
Fifth  Street,  between  Avenues  C  and  D,  a 
slum  street. 

trail  of  the  mortgage 

Last  Wednesday,  Joseph  Fiorillo,  listed  by 
the  building  department  as  the  owner  of 
751  East  Fifth  Street,  appeared  in  criminal 
court  on  a  charge  of  failure  to  provide  heat 
and  hot  water.  The  case  was  adjourned  to 
March  23. 

Through  his  attorney,  Victor  Roberts,  of 
401  Broadway,  Mr.  Fiorillo  said  he  would 
plead  not  guilty.  He  said  that  though  he 
did  hold  the  deed  to  the  building,  he  should 
not  be  considered  the  true  owner  because 
he  had  been  victimized  by  the  mortgagee. 

"  '1 


Mr.  Fiorillo  said  this  was  one  of  10  build- 
ings given  to  him  last  year  by  Joseph  Braun, 
the  mortgagee.  He  said  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  conditions  In  the  buildings  when  he 
took  them  over  and  now  wants  nothing  more 
to  do  with  them.  Mr.  Fiorillo  said  no  cash 
was  involved  In  the  transactions;  the  deals 
were  subject  only  to  existing  mortgages. 

Next  Wednesday,  Arthur  J.  Clyne,  listed 
by  the  Buildings  Department  as  the  owner 
of  704  East  Fifth  Street,  is  due  In  Rousing 
Court  to  answer  to  charges  that  he  failed  to 
repair  59  violations  placed  on  the  tenement. 
Mr.  Clyne  said  he  will  plead  not  guilty  be- 
cause he  is  not  the  owner  of  the  building. 

"I  don't  own  It  and  the  Buildings  Depart- 
ment knows  It,"  he  said.  "That  building  is 
In  the  hands  of  the  mortgagees,  Harry  Holtz- 
man  and  Samuel  Braun." 

Samuel  Braun  and  Joseph  Braun  are  said 
by  business  associates  to  be  brothers.  Nei- 
ther could  be  located  by  Herald  Tribune 
reporters.  Joseph  Braun  and  corporations 
in  which  he  is  an  officer  have  been  convicted 
five  times  in  Housing  Court,  and  have  paid 
a  total  of  $295  in  fines. 

Samuel  Braun  is  a  notorious  slumlord  who 
has  paid  fines  in  48  cases.  The  fines  ranged 
from  $15  to  $150  and  total  $2,090.  Neither 
has  ever  served  a  jail  term. 

If  Joseph  Fiorillo  doesn't  own  751  East 
Fifth  Street  and  Arthur  J.  Clyne  doesnt 
own  704  East  Fifth  Street,  who^^|i-own 
these  buildings?  Why  Is  it  so^i^fficult  to 
wade  through  the  maze  o?  attorneys, 
mortgagees,  corporations  and  "managing 
agents"  to  find  tja*  name  of  the  person  who 
actually  controls  a^\bullding?  The  answers 
do  not  com^easilyy  because  nobody  seems 
to  want  to  ^  respoAslble  for  the  slums. 

waiting  for  a  loan 

No  la,Tt^  requires  that  deeds  must  be  re- 
corded/with ttte  city  register.  Though  Mr. 
Clyne^holds  a/deed  to  704  East  Fifth  Street, 
he  didn't  recbrd  It. 

"My  arrangement  with  the  owner  was 
simply  to  he  his  attoi;ney  In  a  plan  to  com- 
pletely re/urbish  the  building,"  Mr.  Clyne 
saldr^-^^I^as  to  hold  the  deed  and  the  rent 
moneys  In  escrow,  using  rent  money  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  essential  services,  un- 
til we  could  negotiate  a  loan  from  the  city 
to  rehabilitate  the  building." 

Mr.  Clyne  admitted  that  the  city  would 
probably  never  sanction  a  long-term,  low- 
interest  loan  to  the  owner,  Abraham  Gluck. 
of  256  Hewes  Street,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Gluck 
had  an  interest  in  two  corporations  that 
owned  the  building  from  time  to  time,  first 
the  Liknos  Realty  Corp.,  and  than  the  454 
West  Realty  Corp.  H6  also  was  listed  on 
buildings  department  records  as  managing 
agent.  During  the  5  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  building,  he  and  other  rep- 
resentatives have  been  in  court  six  times, 
paying  $460  In  fines  for  failure  to  comply 
with  housing  violations. 

Mr.  Gluck  no  longer  lives  at  the  256 
Hewes  Street  address.  He  could  not  be  lo- 
cated for  comment. 

Mr.  Clyne  blamed  indifference  by  city  offi- 
cials to  his  rehabilitation  plans  for  his  court 
troubles. 

"I  wrote  to  Deputy  Buildings  Commissioner 
Judah  Grlbltz.  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration Chief  Hortense  Gabel,  and 
Housing  Coordinator  Milton  Mollen,  outlin- 
ing our  plans  to  refurbish  the  building."  he 
said.  "I  never  got  an  answer  from  any  of 
them.  First  thing  we  knew  the  rents  were 
reduced  to  $1.  then  receivership  proceedings 
were  begun,  then  came  the  vacate  order." 

KNOWS  the  backgrounds 

Reached  for  comment.  Deputy  Buildings 
Commissioner  Gribetz  said  only: 

"We  know  the  building,  its  state  of  dis- 
repair, and  the  number  of  times  we  were 
forced  to  take  court  action.  The  facts  in 
this  case  speak  for  themselves." 
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The  man  in  Mr.  Clyne's  office  who  helped 
cPt  uD  the  deal  with  Abraham  Gluck  is  Sey- 
mour Gelfand.  Mr.  Clyne  hired  him  to 
helD  on  a  rehabilitation  program  that  was 
to  include  four  tenements  at  first.  Mr.  Gel- 
fand has  paid  numerous  fines  in  housing 
rases  and  once  drew  a  5-day  Jail  term  for 
falling  to  provide  heat  in  two  Harlem  tene- 

'"on^June  30.  1962.  the  city  seized  the  tene- 
ment at  714  East  Ninth  Street  as  the  first 
building  to  be  taken  under  its  new  recelver- 
RhiD  program.  The  building  was  in  an  ex- 
tensive state  of  disrepair,  and  Buildings  De- 
nartment  officials  regarded  It  as  a  prime 
Mample  of  a  slum  building  that  needed  im- 
mediate official  attention.  Mr.  Gelfand  was 
listed  as  the  managing  agent  for  the  building. 
At  Just  about  that  time.  Mr.  Clyne  was 
hired  by  the  Real  Estate  Department  as  a 
SlOO-a-day  consultant  on  the  receivership 
orogram  He  remained  on  the  city  payroll 
until  June  1963.  collecting  a  total  of  $3,275. 
Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Clyne  and  Mr.  Gel- 
fand became  associates  In  the  rehabilitation 
venture.  ,     ^  . 

Long  before  Mr.  Clyne  became  involved  in 
704  East  Fifth  Street,  it  was  a  bad  building. 
Representatives  of  owning  corporations  had 
appeared  in  Housing  Court  11  times  since 
1957  and  paid  a  total  of  $585  in  fines.  Re- 
peated inspections  by  the  Buildings.  Fire,  and 
Health  Departments  led  to  the  filing  of  hun- 
dreds of  violations. 


OF  THE  DUMBBELL  ERA 

Built  in  1899  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  704  East 
Fifth  Street,  Is  one  of  the  infamous  dumbbell 
apartment  houses,  so  called  because  the  plans 
called  for  a  narrow  air  shaft  about  50  feet 
long  between  the  adjoining  buildings,  thus 
narrowing  the  houses  in  the  middle  so  they 
were  shaped  like  a  dumbbell,  looked  at  from 
above. 

The  6-story  building  covers  almost  all  of 
the  25-  by  96-foot  lot.  Until  September  1939, 
it  had  two  toilets  In  the  hall  on  each  floor, 
one  for  every  two  families.  In  1935  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  a  toilet  in 
every  apartment,  but  It  took  the  owners  of 
704  East  Fifth  Street  4  years  to  comply.  The 
same  law  demanded  fire  retarding  of  the 
cellar  and  halls,  but  that  was  not  done  until 
1937. 
There  was  no  central  heating  until  1936. 
The  air  shaft  is  6  feet  wide,  and  11  of  the 
17  windows  on  each  floor  open  onto  whatever 
light  and  air  is  available  there. 

Compared  with  that  building.  751  East 
Fifth  Street,  was  a  showplace  when  it  was 
built  in  1901.  It  cost  Henry  D.  Baker  $40,000 
to  put  up  the  24-unit  house  on  a  34-  by  96- 
foot  plot.  Central  heating^as.  installed,  and 
there  was  a  toilet  in  each  apartment.  Though, 
the  law  didn't  require  such  luxuries  for  30 
years  or  more,  751  East  Fifth  Street  had^th6m 
built  in.  It  even  had  flre-retarded  cellars 
and  halls. 

But  today  the  tenants  must  chip  In  to  buy 
their  own  coal  and  must  shovel  It  themselves. 
Gaping  holes  In  the  walls  and  ceiling  allow 
rats  and  roaches  to  run  In  and  out.  A  gas 
line  in  a  kitchen  leaked  for  weeks.  It  was 
fixed  by  the  landlord  only  after  Criminal 
Court  Judge  Walter  Bayer  ordered  him  to  fix 
it  or  face  more  serious  charges. 

The  city  has  lowered  the  rents  to  $1  a 
month  In  each  apartment. 

Records  on  file  at  the  buildings  depart- 
ment show  that  Inspectors  visited  751  East 
Fifth  Street  30  times  In  the  last  2  years,  and 
placed  a  total  of  195  new  violations  on  the 
building. 

BY   THE    RECORD 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  mystery  of  how 
this  can  happen  is  best  found  In  the  court 
records.  Here  is  the  court  history  of  751  East 
Fifth  Street  and  the  owners  and  agents  who 
answered  the  complaints : 

February  8.  1957.  Defendant  Albert  Ander- 
son.   Fined  $10  by  Judge  Chapman. 


June  28,  1960.  Defendant  Lazar  Harfanes. 
10  violations.    Fined  $50,  Judge  Strong. 

July  13,  1961.  Defendant  not  listed.  17 
violations.    Fined  $100,  Judge  Strong. 

December  14,  1961.  Defendant  Lazar  Har- 
fanes. four  violations.  Fined  $40,  Judge 
Chapman. 

December  10,  1962.  Defendant  Israel 
Chanowitz,  27  violations.    Fined  $100,  Judge 

Strong. 

February  14,  1963.  Defendant  Israel 
Chanowitz,  20  violations.  Fined  $75.  Judge 
Weinkrantz. 

July  9  1963.  Defendant  Israel  Chanowitz, 
43  violations.    Fined  $135,  Judge  Weinkrantz. 

October  7,  1963.  Defendant  Israel  Chano- 
witz, 32  violations.  Fined  $60,  Judge  Wein- 
krantz. 

July  23  1964.  Defendant  not  listed,  33  vio- 
lations. Fined  $35  by  Judge  Arthur  Braun, 
no  relation  to  Joseph  Braun,  the  mortgagee, 
or  to  Samuel  Bravm,  mortgagee  in  704  East 
Fifth  Street. 

Not  all  the  owners  and  agents  were  per- 
sonally convicted.  In  some  of  the  cases,  the 
judges  permitted  them  to  substitute  their 
corporations  as  defendants  and  the  corpora- 
tions were  convicted  instead  of  the  indi- 
viduals. ,„        , 

But  although  the  multiple  dwelling  law 
provides  for  a  $500  fine  and  30  days  In  Jail 
for  misdemeanor  charges,  and  second  of- 
fenses may  be  punished  by  fines  of  $1,000  and 
a  year  in  jail,  the  owners  and  agents  of 
751  East  Fifth  Street  have  merely  paid  a  total 
of  $605  in  fines  for  nine  court  appearances. 


NTVER   A    JAIL   TERM 

Most  of  these  owners  and  agents  show  up 
in  court  to  answer  charges  pending  against 
other  tenements,  too.  Israel  Chanowitz  has 
paid  fines  ranging  from  $10  to  $100  on  prop- 
erties m  Harlem,  Spanish  Harlem  and  the 
lower  East  Side.  He  and  his  corporations 
have  been  convicted  25  times  since  1959.  He 
has  never  received  a  jail  term. 

Mr  Chanowitz  has  his  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  he  delivers  It  forcefully: 

"At  751  East  Fifth  Street,"  he  says,  I  was 
collecting  $1,200  a  month  In  rents  and  pay- 
ing out  $1,800  in  expenses.  When  I  appeared 
in  court,  the  judges  handed  down  automatic 
fines,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  I  was  putting  Into  that 
building  for  repairs. 

"I  put  in  extensive  plumbing  repairs,  re- 
placed many  broken  windows,  I  even  spotted 
violations  before  the  building  Inspectors  and 
repaired  them  without  being  told. 

"I  repaired  a  broken  window  in  a  hallway 
after  I  got  a  notice  from  the  buildings  de- 
partment. By  the  time  an  Inspector  arrived. 
It  was  broken  again,  and  I  got  a  v  olatlon. 

"When  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration lowered  the  rents  to  $1  a 
month.  I  told  them  they  could  move  in  Mayor 
Wagner  if  they  wanted.  I  was  getting  out. 

"The  landlord  Is  no  longer  an  Investor.  He 
has  to  be  a  super,  a  PO"ceman.  a  lawyer,  a 
mechanic  *  *  *•  What  good  Is  it  f  a  land- 
lord who  is  good  for  the  country  Is  subject 
to  criminal  proceedings  over  a  broken  win- 
dow'" 

Recently,  In  discussing  the  problem  of  the 
slums.  Mayor  Wagner  said: 

"We  have  stepped  up  our  tenement  house 
inspection  to  an  unequaled  pace.  We  have 
teams  cracking  down  on  the  worst  of  our 
buildings.  We  have  gone  after  the  buildings 
and  we  have  gone  after  the  landlords  who  op- 
erated -with  no  regard  except  as  to  profit. 

"This  we  have  done  all  over  the  city.  Code 
enforcement  has  been  stepped  up  to  an  un- 
precedented peak.  Rather  than  sitting  on 
our  hands,  we  have  probed,  we  have  studied 
and  we  have  acted." 

LOTS    OF   ACTIVITY 

The  Herald  Tribune  investigation  of  Just 
2  of  the  43,000  old-law  tenements  on  our 
streets  showed  that  there  has  Indeed  been  a 
great  deal  of  activity  by  the  Buildings  De- 


partment, the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, Departments  of  Health,  Fire, 
and    Water    Supply,    and    the    Magistrates 

Courts.  ,  V,    -11 

But  to  the  people  who  lived  through  all 
this  official  activity  In  these  two  houses  on 
E  5th  Street— the  landlords  and  tenants- 
It  may  have  been  nothing  but  an  expensive, 
ineffective  charade. 

[From  the  New  Yopk  Herald  Tribune, 

Marrr  1965] 

A  Call  for  Action— Right  Now— On  Slums 

Destroying  Cities 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer.  the  Herald  Tribune 
staff) 
New  York  and  the  Nation's  other  troubled 
urban  centers  are  in  desperate  need  of  mas- 
sive intermediate  Federal  public  works  pro- 
grams to  fight  the  problems  of  slums  and 
poverty,  according  to  Senator  Joseph  Clark, 
former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  Penn- 
sylvania Democrat,  and  civil  rights  leader 
Whitney  Young,  Jr. 

This  call  for  Immediate  action  came  at  an 
aH-day  conference  called  "Cities  In  Crisis." 
sponsored  by  Representative  Wu-liam  Fitts 
Ryan  a  three-term  Democrat  from  the  zotn 
Congressional  District,  and  attended  by  more 
than  2.000  at  the  Riverside  Church.  121st 
Street  and  Claremont  Avenue. 

As  a  first  step  Mr.  Young,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League,  called 
on  Mayor  Wagner  and  business  and  civic 
leaders  to  announce  an  Immediate  and  total 
cleanup  and  paint  up  week  for  Harlem. 

"When  a  city  street  becomes  a  cesspool, 
and  when  streets  are  dirty,  the  people  who 
live  there  live  dirty  and  act  dirty.  By  doing 
this  right  now.  the  mayor  would  be  showing 
the  people  of  Harlem  that,  'I  may  not  be 
able  to  make  miracles  overnight,  but.  see.  I 
really  do  care.   This  is  a  start.'  " 

Mr.  Young  was  also  extremely  critical  of 
the  thunderous  silence  of  so  many  good  peo- 
ple and  singled  out  New  York's  business  com- 
munity for  remaining  completely  silent  dur- 
ing the  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  riots 
last  summer  and  since. 

"The  thing  I  deplore  most  about  New  York 
City— and  the  thing  that  Is  unique  about 
It— Is  the  failure  of  the  businessmen  of  the 
city  who  have  so  great  a  stake  in  the  city 
to  speak  up,"  he  said.  ,     ^^,  ♦ 

"What  people  must  realize  today  Is  that 
not  only  Is  there  poverty  and  suffering  in  tMs 
city  but  also  an  increasing  despair  and  bit- 
terness. We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  prejudice." 

Senator  Clark,  who  was  elected  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  In  1951  and  was  described  by 


Representative  Ryan  as  the  "most  courageous 
liberal  In  the  U.S.  Sefiate  today,"  seconded 
Mr.  Yoimg's  Idea  for  a  massive  public  works 
program. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  is  only  one 
source  of  revenue  to  provide  the  money  des- 
perately needed  by  the  country  to  combat  ts 
growing  and  massive  crises-" complete  dis- 
armament  all  over  the  world." 

Representative  Ryan,  a  reform  Democrat 
who  has  previously  indicated  he  may  oppose 
Mayor  Wagner  In  this  year's  Democratic  pri- 
mary, was  more  specific  In  his  discussion  of 
New  York's  problems  and  more  scathing  In 

his  attack.  ^    .     r,,*^'- 

He  pointed  out  that  New  York  Cltys 
housing  authority  continues  to  receive  100,- 
000  applications  for  apartments  per  year  and 
likened  the  current  Federal  program,  which 
also  has  been  criticized  by  many  members  of 
the  city  administration,  to  throwing  a 
bucket  on  a  bonfire"  while  we  "pretend  we  v^ 
put  out  the  blaze.  But  the  slums  will  bum 
on,  destroying  people  and  cities." 

Ctmg  the  Herald  Tribune's  continuing  In- 
vestigative series,  "New  York  City  in  CrlslB 
he  sfld  "What  we  need  first  is  f^/^f^^"^ 
of  the  real  crisis  in  our  cities.     And  with  this 
awareness,     we     need     massive     planning. 
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we   need   imagination,   we   need   leadership, 
and  most  of  all,  action. 

•'We  will  get  that  action  as  soon  as — and 
not  before— the  citizens  demand  it.  And  if 
our  cities  are  to  survive,  if  ovir  ctilture  is  to 
survive.  If  decent  living  is  to  survive,  we'd 
better  soon  demand  it." 

In  five  panel  sessions  held  during  the  day. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis 
Keppel.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Urban  Re- 
newal William  Slayton  and  20  otlier  experts 
in  urban  aflairs  discussed  New  York  City's 
growing  and  massive  crises  in  education, 
housing,  poverty,  narcotics  and  administra- 
tive bureaucracy. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Senator  Claric.  whose 
speech  related  to  New  York  in'  only  the  most 
general  terms,  said  that  "New  York  City  has 
the  problems  of  the  world's  cities  magnified 
to  the  nth  degree.  Reform  is  possible  any- 
where if  the  people  really  want  it.  B\it  the 
people  can't  do  it  alone  without  support  from 
city  hall." 

PRESroENT  JOHNSON  SIGNS 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  BILL 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  TMr.  EdmoncsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  thera  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  has  signed  into  law 
H.R.  4778.  a  bill  authored  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  J.^mes  A.  Haley.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  Congressman  Haley  in 
introducing  this  bill. 

This  much-needed  measure  will  make 
possible  an  enlargement  of  our  very  effec- 
tive adult  vocational  training  program 
for  American  Indians  between  the  years 
of  18  and  35.  Today  we  are  realizing 
deflnite  gains  in  employment  among  the 
Indians,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  pro- 
gram. Long  waiting  lists  of  applicants 
for  training  in  each  Indian  agency  are 
the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gram's popularity  among  Indians,  whose 
principal  ambition  is  to  secure  the  voca- 
tional skills  made  possible  through  train- 
ing. 

President  Johnson  has  once  again 
demonstrated  his  strong  belief  in  voca- 
tional education  as  the  best  answer  to 
unemployment,  and  has  further  evi- 
denced his  friendship  for  the  American 
Indian. 

The   President's   eloquent   statement, 
made  as  he  signed  the  bill,  follows: 
Statement  by  the  President 
I  have  signed  H.R.  4778.  a  measure  which 
authorizes  increased  funds  for  the  vocational 
training  of  American  Indians. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  will  be  authorized 
annually  for  institutional  vocational  train- 
ing, on-the-job  training  and  apprenticeship 
programs  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  men  and  women. 

The  program  of  vocational  training  for 
Indian  adults  is  relatively  new  and  has  ac- 
celerated enormously  during  the  past  4  years. 
Since  its  inception  In  1958,  more  than  13,000 
Indian  men  and  women  have  received  train- 
ing, nearly  10,000  of  them  in  the  past  4  years. 
Many  of  these  people  have  family  depend- 
ents— so  the  program  has  had  an  Impact 
upon  not  only  the  13.000  trainees  but  upon 
a  total  of  almost  30,000  people.     The  heart 


of  the  program  is  education— in  trade  schools 
and  technical  institutes. 

Currently,  more  than  600  courses  are  being 
provided  in  113  different  fields  in  public  and 
private  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  Indian  trainees  come  from  reservation 
areas  where  unemployment  is  six  to  seven 
times  the  national  overage— where  indus- 
trialization is  just  beginning— and  where 
population  pressures  on  the  land  base  have 
led  to  prolonged  and  extreme  poverty.  For 
the  thousands  who  have  already  been  trained, 
and^Ior  more  thousands  to  come,  vocational 
education  is  the  beginning  of  opportunity. 

The  program  is  open  to  Indian  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  who 
hve  on  or  near  reservations.  They  may  re- 
ceive up  to  2  years  of  vocational  training 
at  Government  expense.  The  institutional 
prograhi  provides  for  transportation,  tuition, 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment;  subsistence 
for  the  individiial  and  for  his  family  if 
he  has  one;  medical  care;  counseling  with 
respect  to  community  living,  housing,  and 
education;  and,  at  the  end  of  training,  as- 
sistance in  finding  a  job. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  individuals 
under  this  training  program  graduate  from 
the  school  and  training  program  of  their 
cho'ce.  This  high  success  rate  is  a  tribx-.te 
to  the  peiEistent  character  of  the  American 
Indian  people  and  is  testimony,  if  proof  is 
needed,  that  the  war  against  poverty  cn.n  be 
won. 

Vocational  training  Is  the  beginning  of  op- 
portunitv— and  it  Is  the  core  around  which 
factories"  hum,  goods  are  transported,  re- 
sources are  developed,  communications  kept 
OT3en,  and  our  conquest  of  space  made  pos- 
sible. Tiiets  "are  opportunities  in  which 
American  Indians  should  be  sharing  fully. 
It  gives  me  the  deepest  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  Increased  funds  authorized 
for  American  Indians  by  this  act  will  add  to 
our  arsenal  in  the  war  on  poverty.  More- 
over, this  is  a  program  which  Is  hailed  equally 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Indian  people 
who  are  its  beneficiaries.  In  my  meetings 
with  American  Indian  leaders,  they  have 
repeatedly  told  me  that  their  major  request 
is  for  a  chance  to  become  self-sufHcicnt,  ac- 
tive participants  in  the  making  of  this  coun- 
try's future.  TMis  is  the  import  of  the  bill 
I  have  signed. 


This  should  be  continued.  If  a  new  mint  is 
established  elsewhere,  no  special  mark  should 
go  on  its  coins.  Every  different  mint  mark 
multiplies  the  hoarding  by  creating  a  differ- 
ent variety. 

The  1964  date  should  be  continued  on  all 
coins  Indefinitely.  To  take  it  off  creates  a 
new  variety.  To  use  each  year's  date  multi- 
plies the  varieties. 

A  most  important  way  of  preventing  hoard- 
ing is  to  require  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  which  funnel  coins  from  mint  to 
member  banks,  mix  new  coins  as  received 
from  the  mint  with  circulated  coins  in  their 
possession.  This  makes  it  impossible  for 
hoarders  to  acquire  new  coins  by  bag  or  roll. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  scratches  the  new 
coins  a  little  so  collectors  no  longer  regard 
them  as  uncirculated. 

One  of  the  great  misconceptions  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  problem  is  the  belief  that  tons  of 
minor  silver  coins  are  being  held  by  hoarders 
in  anticipation  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver. 
No  sensible  person  would  do  this.  It  would 
be  far  more  profitable  to  use  the  current 
coins,  which  have  much  less  than  face  value 
in  their  silver  content,  and  buy  silver  In  the 
marketplace.  The  dimes  and  quarters  and 
halves  that  are  being  hoarded  are  being 
hoarded  for  numismatic  reasons. 
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THE  CURRENT  COIN  PROBLEM 
Mr.  HUNGATE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATTEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Alexan- 
der Jones,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Home  News  of  New  Bininswick,  N.J.,  re- 
cently expressed  his  views  on  the  mint 
and  coinage  situation. 

His  remarks  are  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  they  can  be 
read  and  considered  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  Members  of  Congress. 
•    Mr.  Jones'  comments  follow :  * 

Traditional  Treasury  policies  will  lead  to 
chaos  when  the  new  cupro-nlckel  coinage 
is  adopted.  Treasury  tried  traditional  pol- 
icy with  the  Kennedy  half  dollar  and  we 
well  remember  what  happened. 

When  the  new  metal  coln.s  go  Into  produc- 
tion, there  should  be  no  change  In  design 
of  the  coins.  The  new  ones  thus  will  look 
like  the  cuj>ent  ones,  and  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  hoard. 

Currently,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  coins 
carry  no  mint  mark,  the  Denver  ones  a  "D." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 
SEDONA,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  fMr.  Senner]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
-and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munity of  Sedona,  Ariz.,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  serene  locales  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  these  United  States. 
It  is  situated  within  colorful  Oak  Creek 
Canyon  which  annually  draws  tens  of 
thousands  of  visitors  from  throughout 
the  world. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  place  anywhere 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery.  Toward  that  end,  I  have  this 
day  introduced  appropriate  legislation 
and  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  its  passage. 

There  is  ample  Federal  property  sur- 
rounding Sedona  from  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  select  a  suitable 
site.  ., 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  honor  the  living, 
so  let  us  pay  homage  to  our  deceased 
veterans  with  the  national  shrine  this 
bill  envisions. 

Arizona,  v;ith  its  three  major  veterans 
hospitals,  will  be  proud  to  provide  a 
final  resting  place  for  those  who  serve 
our  country  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
for  our  Arizona  veterans  who  will  know 
'  that  after  their  Maker  has  made  his 
final  rollcall,  their  mortal  remains  may 
be  laid  at  rest  in  the  State  they  loved 
and  helped  to  build. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  the  balance  of  tne 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  at- 


tending annual  meeting  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  April  28  and  29, 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr  Giaimo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Daddario).  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr  White  of  Idaho  (at  the  request 
of  Mr  REXTSS) ,  for  April  27,  28.  29.  and 
30  on  account  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  of  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  in  Asuncion,  Para- 

EfllflV 

Mr  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reuss),  for  April  27,  28,  29.  and  30.  on 
account  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Governor's 
Conference  of  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  in  Asuncion.  Paraguay. 

Mr.  Krees.  for  May  3  and  May  4,  1965, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  on  account  of  official 
business  in  district. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Kluczynski,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  3  on  the  subject  of  "The  174th  An- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constitution." 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow; 
and  to  revioe  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
mon'ow. 

Mr.  FoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hungate\  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HUNGATE),  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  29.  1965. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Gillig.\n. 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bolling)  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Bpock  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  H.R.  6497  and  to  include  vari- 
ous tables  and  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HUNGATE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  CooLEY. 

Mr.  Callan. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  Inadequate  planning,  programing,  and 
contracting  for  a  fixed  communications  sys- 
tem for  a  foreign  government  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  survey  of  Phllllppi  Creek 
Basin,  Fla.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  July  14,  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  156) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  July  1  to 
December  31,  1964.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  79-520;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  annual  Inspection  of  all 
motor  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  February  18,  1938,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  to  consider  modification  of  law 
relating  to  medical  services  furnished  with- 
out charge  to  civilian  field  employees  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
excessive  costs  incurred  by  the  Government 
for  purchases  of  electronic  equipment  from 
Honeywell,  Inc.,  Denver  Division,  Denver, 
Colo.;"  to  the  Committee  on  Goverimient 
Operations. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
additional  costs  incurred  in  the  procurement 
of  dress  raincoats  with  expensive  back  vents. 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to 
conform  to  the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  London  ( 1960) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  the  second  annual  re- 
port of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  for  period 
ended  August  31,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Dual  Compensation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  assure  adequate 


and  complete  medical  care  for  veterans  by 
providing  for  participation  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  medical  community  plan- 
ning and  for  the  sharing  of  advanced  medical 
technology  and  equipment  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  pubUc  and 
private  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  failure  to 
acquire  rights-of-way  for  an  interstate  high- 
way in  the  State  of  Utah  before  properties 
were  improved.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
partment of  Conmierce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5269.  A  bill  to  provide 
uniform  policies  with  respect  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
Federal  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
projects,  and  to  provide  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Interior  with  authority  for  recreation  de- 
velopment of  projects  under  his  control:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  254).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  6926.  A  bill  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the  em- 
ployees' life  insiu-ancc  fund  created  by  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954,  to  provide  certain  adjustments  In 
amounts  of  group  life  and  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance  imder 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  255).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6294.  A  bill  to  authorize  Secret  Service 
agents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant  for 
offenses  committed  In  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  256).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  GRIDER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  3349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force-  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  257). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv  HR  5167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the 
administrative  settlement  of  tort  claims 
arising  In  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  258). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York:  CommiTtee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5283.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  of  years  of  service  as  juage 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  in  the  computation  of  years  of  Fed- 
eral judicial  service  for  judges  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  259).  Re- 
ferred to  ihe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  5184.  A  bTn  for  the  relief  of 
the  port  of  Portland.  Oreg.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  260) .  Referred  to  the  Coi^- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

the  Union.  ^      ,   j.  , 

Mr  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
arv  H  R  5640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury 
commission  for  each  U.S.  district  court,  to 
regulate  its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its 
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duties,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  261) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  6691.  A  bill  to  validate  cer- 
tain payments  made  to  employees  of  the 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  262). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6848.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  imparting  or  conveying  of  false  in- 
formation; witliout  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
263).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6507.  A  bill  to  make  section  1952  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to 
travel  in  aid  of  arson;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  264).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    BOGGS: 
H.R.  7617.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954  to   provide   for  the 
treatment  of  certain  real  property  acquired 
by  foreclosure  and  subdivided  for  sale;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   CELLER: 
H.R.  7618.     A  bill  to  amend  28  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 2241  with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
venue  of  applications  for   writs  of  habeas 
corpus  by  persons  in  cvistody  under  judg- 
ments and  sentences  of  States  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   DENT: 
H.R.  7619.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  vise  of 
unfgiir  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of   certain   consvimer   commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7620.  A  bill  relating  to  the  statvis  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  7621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  19?0  to  limit  button  blanks  to 
crude  forms  sxxitable  for  manufactvure  into 
buttons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  7622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
HJl.  7623.     A  bill  relating  to  the  classifi- 
cation  of  certain   articles  as  braids   under 
paragraph  1529(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  7624.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regiilatlon 
of  the  professional  practice  of  certified  public 
accountants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  examination,  licensure,  registra- 
tion of  certified  public  accountants,  and  for 
other   purposes:    to  the   Comniittee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbla. 

H.R.  7625.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergov- 
ermnental  relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation*. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7626.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms   Act;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  7627.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in   establishing   hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  post-hospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7628.  A   bill   to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  lubricating  oil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  7630.  A  biU  to  prohibit  and  make  un- 
lawful the  hiring  of  professional  strikebreak- 
ers in  interstate  latwr  disputes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  7631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOELLER: 
H.R.  7632.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  Athens,  Ohio;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.R.  7633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  relief  for 
those  employees  involuntarily  separated  from 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7634,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  certain  tax- 
payers who  have  cerebral  palsy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  POOL: 
H.R,  7635.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7636.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  toilet  preparations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  furs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  7638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  Jewelry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  etc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  7640.  A  bin  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  regional  offices  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  SENNER: 
H.R.  7641.  A  bill  to  provide  that  chief 
Judges  of  circuits  and  chief  judges  of  dis- 
trict courts  shall  cease  to  serve  as  such  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  66;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  7642.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide   for   the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  communications  services;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  7643.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  In 
meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  professional  and 


technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and' Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  7o44.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  7645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Maj 
11,  1954  (ch  199.  sec.  1,  68  Stat.  81;  41  U.S.C, 
321 ) ,  to  provide  for  full  adjudication  of  rights 
of  Government  contractors  in  courts  of  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  7647.  A  bill   providing  for  a  nation- 
wide marketing  order  for  table  eggs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  7648.  A   bill   to   authorize   long-term 
leases  on  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  7649.  A   bill    relating   to    the  reserve 
for  bad  debts  for  income  tax  purposes  in  the 
case  of  banks;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and -Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  7650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  1935  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion, preservation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
historic  buildings  and  area  of  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
the  development  of  the  area  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  historic  vessels  and  weapons,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  7651.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Totten  Reservation, 
some  submarginal  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion Involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  7652.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  regional  offices  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  7653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  to  limit  button  blanks 
to  crude  forms  suitable  for  manufacture  Into 
buttons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  7654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  family 
winter  recreational  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
San  Gorgonlo  Wilderness  Area,  San  Bernar- 
dino National  Forest,  Calif.,  without  reduc- 
ing the  area  set  aside  for  wilderness  preserva- 
tion within  such  forest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  7655.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,^ 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNGER : 
H.R.  7656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permitting 
the  amortization  for  income  tax  purposes  oi 
the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a  period  of 
36  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  7657.  A    bill    to    authorize    appropri- 
ations during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
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„^nt*of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
S  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
!;^tlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
JSrlwses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

^'^^'    By  Mr. RYAN: 

HR  7658   A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of 
thPlnternational  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  adjudication  of  the  claims 
nf  certain    additional    persons    against    the 
Government  of  Italy  and  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  awards  made  on  such  claims  from 
The  remaining  balances  in  the  Italian  Claims 
pund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  By  Mr.  SENNER: 
ES.  7659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sedona,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
HR  7660   A  bin  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
Unds  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.;    to    the   Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
ER  7661.  A  bill  to  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salmon  of  North  American  origin;  to 
the  Coinmlttee  pn  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
HR  7662.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to   provide   for   the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.7663.  A   bill   to   make   it   a   crime   to 
give  false  information   In   connection   with 
registering  to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment 
for  registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any 
ballot  or  Voting  record,  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.   7664.  A   bill   to    modify   the  Lorain 
Harbor,  Ohio,  project  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  bulkhead  at  Cut  No.  1; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative   to   equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 
H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  resolution   to   set  na- 
tional policies  for  local  airline  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint    resolution     extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  399.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Conamittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  400.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    printing    additional    copies    of 
House  document  entitled,  "Documents  Illus- 
trative of  the  Formation  of  the  Union  of  the 
American  States";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  closing  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.  Res.  349.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  Res.  350.  Resolution  to  stop  the  transfer 
of    the    Naval    Training    Devices    Center    at 
Sands  Point,  N.Y.,  pending  an  Investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

223.  ByMr.  HATHAWAY:  Resolution  of  the 
102d  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  extend  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
way System  in  Maine  from  Houlton  to  Fort 
Kent-  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

224    Also,  resolution  of  the  102d  Legisla- 
ture  of  the   State  of   Maine   memorializing  . 
Congress  to  promote  the  protection  of  our 
gold  reserves;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  7665.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
Eduardo   Chuy;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BURKE: 
H  R  7666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
DeFalco  BottlgUeri  and  Fiorella  Bottlglierl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7667.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
F.  Farrell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
C  By  Mr.  CAMERON : 
ITB.  7668.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Kwan 
Chov^his  wife,  Lai  Ken  Wong;  and  two  chil- 
dren, Johnson  Wong  Chow  Kwan  and  Chow 
Wong  Kwantay,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .    .      , 

H  R  7669.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
J  Ramirez;  his  wife,  Josefina  A.  Ramirez; 
and  three  daughters,  Maria  Socorro  Ramirez, 
Maria  Milagros  Ramirez,  and  Maria  de  Car- 
men Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR  7670.  A   bill   for  the  reUef   of  Tilda 
Pleropan  Masiero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

"h  R^'76'71.  a  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Zofia 
Suchecka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


HR.7672.  A  bin  for  the- relief  of  William 
A.  Wood,  III;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ,. 
By  Mr.  COR^LAN  (by  request) : 

HR.7673.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yeghsa 
Ketenjlan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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H  R.  7674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De  Toffoli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR  7675.  A   bin    for   the    reUef   of   Yaffa 
Cazes-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7676    A   bUl   for   the   relief   of    Olasz 
Katalln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR  7677    A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Loris 
Nevroiis  and  Therese  Nevrous;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  „  ,  ^^,  xi„*„io 
HR  7678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natale 
Scolarecl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  7679.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Aurora 
Trabucco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H  R  7680.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anastasios 
Kokkinakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
HR  7681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
L.    bstrander;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  7682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7683.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
Rochester  Iron  &  Metal  Co.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  7684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ade- 
Una  Marcelo  Miranda  Gapac;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  7685.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Maria 
Calderon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE : 
H.R.  7686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Camacho   and  Amparo  Gonzales  Castro;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 

KH.  7687.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hermano 

Braz  de  Andrade;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ^   , 

H.R.  7688.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gee  Kul 

Chuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7689.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fernanda 
Mendonca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  7690.  A  bin  for  the  relief   of  Edgar 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  7691.  A    bin    for   the    relief    of    Miss 
Dobrila   Makic;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary.  „ 

HJl.  7692.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pas- 
quale  Provenzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7693.  A  bin  for  the  reliet  of  Mrs. 
Michael  Ross;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
Hit.  7694.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Alonzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7695.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Lulgl 
Viekoslav  Pirjavec;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  7696.  A  bUl  for  tiifi  relief  of  Norma 
Veronica  Chang;  to  the  Comnaittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .^^  ^  „ 

H  R.  7697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  Yao; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7698.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sraga 
(Ferenc)  Frank;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ..  „.    t 

HS,  7699.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hi  Ju 
Paek-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7700.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adelaide 
Laura  Roncati;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  7701.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 
Asta  Felnreich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
HR  7702.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kwong  Yeat  Ylng  DockOn  and  her  nalnor 
children,  Helen,  Earllne.  Benjamin,  and  Ray- 
mond DockOn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TOLL:  ,   „     ,„ 

HR  7703.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Guglielmi;  to  the  Committee  on  tHe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HH  7704.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Pocslk;  to  the  Committee  on  the- Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

188  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Councn  of  the  City  of  Sitka.  Al^J^.reU- 
tlve  to  opposing  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Alaska  regional  office  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 
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Reapportionment  in  Ohio — Issue  No.  3 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILUGAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Ohio,  next  month,  an  election  will  occur 
which  will  determine  to  a  large  degree 
the  civil  rights  of  Ohio  citizens,  white 
and  Negro,  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  election  in  question  concerns  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  Legislature 
in  Ohio,  and  is  known  as  issue  No.  3. 
This  issue  is  a  nonpartisan  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  is  concerned  with  the  es- 
sential right  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
legislative  seats  in  the  legislature.  Com- 
pared below  are  the  last  three  Ohio 
House  of  Representative  election  con- 
tests : 


1    ri'rwutasi' 

IVrceiita-T 

1     majority 

of  House 

Vt-ar 

'    partv  vote 

scats  won  by 

!'t;iti'\vi.le 

1 

liio  iiiiijnritv 
party 

\»n.... 

.13 

39 

iy<i.' 

M 

3f. 

ltf64.... 

5-. 

io 

We  see  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the 
last  three  elections,  the  majority  party, 
as  indicated  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  Ohio,  received  a  minority  of  the  seats 
in  the  legislature. 

If  this  had  happened  in  any  of  the  un- 
democratic nations  of  the  world,  where 
electoral  systems  are  rigged  by  tyrants 
and  demagogs  to  assure  minority  rule, 
we  would  be  shocked.  The  citizens  of 
such  countries  would  look  upon  their 
electoral  systems  as  unworkable  shams, 
and  would  finally  lose  faith  in  their  lead- 
ers and  in  democracy. 

We  iri  the  United  States,  despite  our 
traditions  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
majority  rule,  have  suffered  for  many 
years  in  our  States  under  rigged  and 
basically  undemocratic  systems.  We 
suffered  until  finally  the  Supreme  Court 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  the  doc- 
ti"ine,  "one  citizen,  one  vote."  The  Court 
found  that  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion basically  requires  an  electoral  sys- 
tem under  which  a  majority  of  the  voters 
would  actually  elect  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  in  our  States. 

Now  the  State  of  Ohiq  nroposes  a  re- 
apportionment amendment  which  has 
,  been  widely  publicized  as  a  reform,  but 
which  is  in  fact  the  worst  kind  of  po- 
litical outrage. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Let  me  recount 
how  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Ohio  constitution  was  conceived  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people. 

Within  days  after  the  previous  legis- 
lature in  Ohio  was  voted  out  of  office  in 
November  1964.  it  was  called  back  into 
^,-->ses5i«n,'into  a  lame  duck  special  session. 


Responsible  to  no  one,  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting the  old  system  of  minority  rule 
against  the  newly  elected  legislature,  the 
very  legislators  who  had  been  repudiated 
at  the  polls  proceeded  to  put  issue  No.  3 
on  the  ballot  for  May  1965. 

The  story  of  how  they  did  it  should 
shock  every  believer  in  American  demo- 
cratic processes. 

First,  there  was  no  reason  to  hold  such 
a  special  session.  Only  2  months  later 
the  new  legislature  would  m>eet,  and 
could  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 

Second,  the  leadership  of  the  en- 
trenched minority  which  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  voters  only  days  before, 
decided  upon  their  tactics  in  secret,  and 
drafted  a  resolution  which  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Ohio  constitution. 

They  held  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  resolution  which  was  not  printed  for 
distribution,  the  details  of  which  were 
known  only  to  a  favored  few.  Most  of  the 
members  of  their  own  group  did  not 
know  what  w^as  in  the  resolution.  The 
opposition  party  was  not  told,  nor  was 
the  public. 

Then  came  the  vote  on  the  issue. 
Though  it  seems  unbelievable,  copies  of 
the  bill  were  not  given  to  the  members 
of  the  legislature  who  were  being  asked 
to  vote. 

What  is  issue  No.  3  like,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Let  us  consider  it  in  the  light  of  our, 
magnificent  political  tradition  of  "the 
rule  of  law  and  not  of  men."  The  Legis- 
lative Service  Commission  of  Ohio,  real- 
izing that  documents  such  as  the  Ohio 
constitution  must  not  be  open  to  ma- 
nipulation, issued  a  study  on  September 
10,  1964,  which  said  in  part  that  "the 
constitutional  provisions  should  be  as 
explicit  and  extensive  as  possible  in  pre- 
scribing actions  for  future  apportion- 
ments." Does  issue  No.  3  measure  up  to 
that  requirement?    It  does  not. 

First,  there  is  proposed  by  issue  No.  3 
the  establishment  of  an  apportionment 
board — made  up  in  part  of  men  wiio  hold 
elective  office — will  be  permitted  to  draw 
the  lines  of  legislative  districts  without 
any  exact  formula.  This  board  could 
determine  by  itself,  within  a  wide  range, 
the  very  size  of  future  legislatures.  It 
would  design  legislative  district  lines 
which  would  cut  across  county  lines  in 
determining  noncity  districts,  and  no 
rural  or  city  district  is  safe  from  the 
worst  kind  of  gerrymandering. 

Second,  the  phrases  which  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  bill  are  so  elastic  as  to  permit,  and 
even  to  assure  the  worst  kind  of  back- 
room political  manipulation. 

For  example,  one  phrase  states  that: 

Districts  shall  (b)  •  •  *  as  similar  in  eco- 
nomic and  community  interests  as  possible. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  can  mean 
virtually  anything  the  board  wishes  it 
to  mean. 

Another  phrase  states  that  a  county 
which  has  a  population  "less  than  but 
substantially  equal  to  a  ratio"  mayJ^g; 
ceive  one   representative.    I  looked  in 


the  dictionaiT  for  a  definition  of  "sub- 
stantially," Mr.  Speaker.  The  defini- 
tion  was  "ample  to  satisfy."  Ample  to 
satisfy  whom?  Could  such  a  phrase 
ever  satisfy  any  lawyer  working  with 
the  simplest  legal  paper?    Of  course  not, 

Still  another  phrase  states  that  previ- 
ous district  lines  "shall  be  respected  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible."  How  far 
will  that  be?    No  one  can  know. 

And  those  who  propagandize  for  issue 
No.  3  say  that  if  Ohioans  do  not  vote 
for  the  amendment,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  settle  the  matter. 
This,  too,  is  the  ugliest  kind  of  falsehood. 
We  have  a  legislature  now  sitting,  Mr, 
Speaker,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be 
sitting  after  May  4.  It  is  a  legitimate 
legislature,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  do  the  job  of  giving  Ohioans 
a  decent  amendment  to  be  voted  on  in 
the  November  elections. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed brutalities  in  Selma  and  Birming- 
ham which  have  aroused  the  conscience 
of  America.  Negroes  in  Alabama  have 
sought  only  the  chance  to  vote,  and  to 
have  their  vote  count.  They  had  the 
election  systems  rigged  against  them, 
and  all  Americans  protested.  But  the 
same  kind  of  outrage  is  being  proposed  in 
Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  electoral  sys- 
tem will  be  rigged  so  as  to  frustrate  the 
right  of  the  people  to  vote — and  to  have 
their  votes*"count  equally. 

The  people  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
lieve fully  in  the  democratic  processes. 
They  want  an  electoral  system  in  which 
every  man's  vote  counts  as  much  as  the 
next  man's — no  more  and  no  less.  They 
w'ant  an  electoral  system  which  ^^111 
mean  true  majority  rule,  that  will  mean 
that  a  party  winning  a  majority  of  the 
votes  will  win  a  majority  of  the  seats  in 
the  legislature.  They  are  sick  and  tired 
of  sleazy  political  gimmicks  like  issue  No. 
3,  and  at  the  polls  on  May  4,  they  will 
defeat  issue  No.  3. 
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Proudly  We   Hail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OP  NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
vei-y  honored  to  receive  from  my  con- 
stituent. Art  La  Cour,  a  most  attractive 
and  inspiring  booklet  which  he  has  pro-  / 
duced  entitled  "Proudly  We  Hail."  It 
is  the  story  of  our  national  anthem  in 
words  and  pictures.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
La  Cour  has  performed  a  useful  and 
valuable  service  in  reminding  all  Amer- 
icans of  the  proud  history  of  our  Nation's 
anthem. 

He  inscribed  the  first  copy  "To  Presi- 
ient  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with  great  re- 
spect," and  I  have  been  pleased  to  for- 
ward it  to  the  President. 


Good  News  From  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 
Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  last 
month,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
H  Fowler  cited  improvement  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  as  the  ma- 
jor task  for  the  Treasury  and  the  finan- 
cial authorities  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  the  next  few  years. 

Secrctai-y  Fowler's  intention  to  give 
major  emphasis  to  this  effort  is  good 
news  indeed  because  a  sound  interna- 
tional monetary  system  is  indispensable 
to  continued  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  free  world. 

Because  of  their  importance,  I  include 
the  full  text  of. Secretary  Fowler's  re- 
marks 


Like  Secretary  Dillon  before  me,  I  think 
the  greatest  challenge  in  this  area  is  to  work 
out  a  steadily  improving  International  mone- 
tary system,  so  as  to  facilitate  a  continuing 
expansion  of  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  free  world.  That,  I  believe,  is 
the  major  task  facing  our  Treasury  and  the 
financial  authorities  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  the  next  few  years.  I  approach  this 
task  with  an  open  mind  and  a  wUlingness 
to  study  all  practical  proposals. 


Conservation's  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 


REMARKS       OF      THE       HONORABLE      HENRY       H. 
FOWLER,    SECRETARY    OF  THE    TREASURY.    AT   A 

Meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  the  White  House, 
April  8,  1965 

Day  by  day,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  our  national  security  and  our  ca- 
pacity for  effective  diplomatic  action 
throughout  the  world  are  directly  related 
to  the  strength  of  our  currency.  A  strong 
currency  is  an  essential  underpinning  for  our 
worldwide  responsibilties. 

We  are,  therefore,  determined  to  keep  the 
dollar  strong  by  balancing  our  international 
account.s.  Our  balance-of -payments  program 
is  proving  very  successful — and  I  am  fully 
confident  that  the  measures  adopted  will 
continue  to  do  the  job  as  long  as  we  need 
them. 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  response 
of  the  American  financial  and  business  com- 
munity, and  we  have  achieved  a  favorable 
Imoression  abroad.  But  we  must  remember 
that  our  position  depends  upon  our  ability 
to  sell  enough  of  our  products  in  competitive 
world  markets  to  cover  both  our  imports  an 
our  other  public  and  private  outpayments. 
We  must  continue  to  screen  carefully  dollar 
expenditures  abroad  on  Government  account 
K  we  can  attract  foreign  capital  and  foreign 
tourists,  this  will  help.  In  addition,  with 
our  European  friends,  we  will  need  to  de- 
velop the  lasting  answers  to  the  marked 
differences  between  our  own  large  supplies  of 
capital  for  investment  and  the  deficiencies 
that  appear  in  Europe  and  exert  their  attrac- 
tion on  American  funds. 

The  success  of  our  program,  along  with 
the  promise  of  the  improvement  offered  the 
British  position  by  measures  announced  in 
the  budget  last  Tuesday  will,  in  growing  de- 
gree, provide  grounds  for  increasingly  fruit- 
ful discussions  of  the  international  payments 
system.  i 

Our  determination  to  keep  the  dollar  strong 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  successful 
negotiation  of  sound  improvements  in  the 
international  monetary  system  to  adopt  it 
to  the  changing  requirements  of  an  ex- 
panding free  world  economy.  We  have  not 
been  standing  still  amidst  changing  condi- 
tions. Discussions  have  been  taking  place 
among  international  experts  seeking,  for  ex- 
ample,, to  evaluate  various  possibilities  of 
supplementing  the  means  of  international 
payments  when  supplies  of  dollars  abroad 
prove  thin.  And  these  studies  are  in  any 
*  case  an  essential  forerunner  of  any  agree- 
ment on  the  path  that  ought  to  be  taken. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  30  years  ago— April  27,  1935— this 
Nation  heeded  the  harsh  lessons  from 
vanished  civilizations.  We  recognized 
ihe  certain  and  grim  fate  of  peoples  who 
waste  the  land.  We  decreed  that  Amer- 
ica for  generations  to  come  shall  be  a 
land  of  plenty  and  a  beautiful  land. 

Three  decades  ago,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  decided  to  make  the 
conservation  of  this  Nation's  most  basic 
and  precious  resource — the  soil — a  na- 
tional responsibility  and  a  national 
policy.  . 

Tlie  Soil  Consei-vation  Act — Pubuc 
Law  46  of  the  74th  Congress — was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote. 

Our  Government  entered  a  partner- 
ship with  our  farm  people. 

Today,  30  years  later,  we  are  abun- 
dantly blessed.  We  are  the  best  fed 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our 
lands  are  conserved,  they  are  protected, 
they  are  improved  and  enriched,  and 
they  flourish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  histoi-y  is  replete  and 
tragic  with  accounts  of  the  deterioration 
and  degeneration  of  peoples  who  have 
neglected  and  wasted  the  soil. 

Babylon,  once  a  rich  and  bounteous 
land,  is  now  desolate;  the  famous  stables 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  discovered  in  re- 
cent years  by  excavations  deep  mto  de- 
posits of  sand  and  debris.  The  promised 
land  which  3,000  years  ago  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey  now  lies  in  ruin.  North 
Africa  was  the  granary  of  Rome  m  the 
days  of  its  glory,  but  today  most  of  north 
Africa  is  a  desert. 

In  north  Syria  among  Leppo,  Antioch, 
and  Hama  lie  the  skeletons  of  the  flower- 
ing villages  of  Biblical  times,  the  lands 
about  them  eroded  and  desolate.  Ar- 
cheologists  dug  18  to  28  feet  to  reach  the 
tops  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
once  great  city  of  Antioch  where  the 
Apostls  Paul  struggled  to  establish  one 
of  the  first  Christian  churches. 

Looking  back  across  the  years.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
conclude  that  no  nation  ever  established 
a  poUcy  more  intimate  to  and  promising 
of  its  future  than  was  done  by  the  Con- 
gress 30  years  ago. 

I  am  happy  to  count  myself  among  the 
21  Members  of  Congress  stUl  serving  who 
were  in  of&ce  when  the  historic  vote  was 


taken  in  1935  to  make  conservation  a 
national  policy. 

In  those  dark  days  when  the  land  was 
being  despoiled  by  wind  and  water  no 
one  in  the  Congress  voted  against  the 
measure,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Sen-- 
ice  came  into  being  on  a  wave  of  hope 
that  the  chaos  sweeping  over  the  coun- 
tryside would  be  ended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices.  That  hope  has  been 
justified  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  30  years  of  progress. 

The  original  supporters  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  remaining  in  Congress 
are  few  in  number.  But  soil  and  water 
conservation  has,  over  the  years,  added 
new  friends  in  every  Congress. 

This  congressional  support  has  made 
possible  numerous  programs  and  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  particular  conser- 
vation needs.  These  include  the  SmaU 
Watershed  Act,  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962,  and  other  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs  which  have 
brought  this  effort  into  larger  perspec- 
tive. 

I  have  watched  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  grow  and  acquire  new  responsi- 
bilities and  stature.  I  have  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  that  this  essential 
Government  service  continues  to  be  a 
dynamic  agency,  bringing  new  forces 
into  play  in  behalf  of  every  one  of  us  who 
depends  upon  Mother  Earth  for  our 
sustenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  what  con- 
servation means  to  this  generation  and 
to  the  generations  to  follow,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  consternation  to  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  administration  now  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposal 
that  would  withdraw  the  Government 
from  full  participation  and  leadership 
in  the  conservation  movement. 

The  proposal  would  require  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  other  rural  landowners 
to  pay  for  technical  help  in  instaUmg 
soil  and  water  conservation  systems- 
help  they  have  received  free  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  through  the 
soil  conservation  districts.    It  would  cut 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  budget  lor 
technical  assistance  by  $20  million  with 
this  cost  being  saddled  upon  the  soil  con- 
sensation  districts  and  their  cooperators. 
Mr    Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
anyone  in  this  Nation  would  harm   a 
work  that  has  such  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.    It  is  un- 
thinkable—in view  of  the  increasing  de- 
mands that  industry,  cities  and  our  peo- 
ple generally  are  making  on  our  land  and 
water     resources— that     anyone     could 
ignore  our  Nations  conservation  needs 
and  say:  "Let  the  farmer  take  care  of 
them." 

We  aU  would  lose,  for  farmers  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  or  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  do  the  job  without 
help  We  would  lose  what  we  have  m- 
vested  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot— we  shaU 
not— let  this  happen. 

We  Americans  are  consecrated  to  tne 
soil  Our  accomplishments  in  these 
years  since  April  27.  1935.  are  many  and 
rewarding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  message  today — on 
this  anniversary — is  that  our  job  has  just 
begxm — that  care  of  the  soil  must  never 
cease — so  long  as  the  sun  shines,  the 
rains  come,  and  the  winds  blow.     • 


Pan    American    World    Airways    Estab- 
lishes Direct  Air  Service  to  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  close  U.S.  participation  in 
the  economy  of  the  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  is  best  manifested  in  the  action 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways  in  es- 
tablishing direct  air  service  to  Africa 
through  an  affiliation  with  Air  Afrique. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  direct  airline 
service  connecting  the  United  States  and 
three  independent  African  nations — 
Cameroun,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey — 
has  been  inaugiu-ated  under  an  agree- 
ment between  Pan  American  and  Air 
Afrique,  with  the  flights  also  serving 
Senegal  and  Liberia. 

The  once-a-week  round  trip  service 
will  be  operated  with  Pan  Am  DC-8  jet 
equipment,  in  association  with  Air 
Afrique. 

Flights  will  depart  New  York  each 
Sunday  at  7  p.m.  with  stops  at  Dakar, 
Senegal;  Monrovia,  Liberia;  Abidjan, 
Ivory  Coast;  Cotonou,  Dahomey;  and  will 
arrive  in  Douala,  Cameroun,  at  4:45  p.m. 
local  time  Monday. 

Return  flights  will  leave  Douala  each 
Tuesday  at  11  a.m.,  and  will  arrive  at 
11  p.m.  in  New  York.  Flight  time  from 
the  United  States  to  Africa  will  be  only 
7  hours  and  40  minutes  with  air  time 
from  Dakar  to  Douala  just  over  5  hours. 

According  to  Harold  E.  Gray,  Pan 
Am's  president : 

The  service  will  open  ^ip  new  opportunities 
for  promotion  of  American  business  and  ex- 
ports to  these  African  nations  receiving  their 
first  direct  service  to  the  United  States. 

Cheikh  Fal,  Air  Afrique's  president, 
said: 

The  new  service  is  a  vital  link  between  the 
independent  African  nations  and  the  United 
States.  It  will  help  to  promote  their  econ- 
omy and  bring  closer  ties  among  the  nations. 
African  countries  are  most  appreciative  of 
having  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Pan 
Am  in  developing  the  new  service,  and  Air 
Afrique  is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  will  be  operating  our  own  aircraft  over 
the  route. 

Under  the  associated  service  agree- 
ment, 35  seats  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo 
and  mail  space  on  each  flight  will  be 
reserved  by  Air  Afrique. 

Air  Afrique,  one  of  the  largest  African 
airlines,  is  a  unique  miiltination  carrier 
with  12  African  countries  participating 
in  its  ownership.  These  are :  the  Repub- 
lics of  Togo.  Cameroon,  Congo,  Ivory 
Coast,  Dahomey,  Upper  Volta,  Niger, 
Senegal,  Chad,  the  Central  African  Re- 


public,  the   Gabon   Republic,   and   the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania. 

The  associated  service  will  supplement 
Pan  Am's  current  three  weekly  round- 
trips  connecting  the  United  States  with 
Africa.  Pan  Am  now  provides  service 
between  New  York  and  Dakar,  Rabat, 
Conakry,  Monrovia,  Accra,  Lagos,  Leo- 
poldville,  and  Johannesburg.  In  addi- 
tion, Pan  Am  flights  connect  Boston  with 
Rabat,  Conakry,  and  Monrovia. 

Traffic  carried  by  Pan  Am  over  the 
United  States-Africa  route  continues  its 
upward  surge  with  1964  revenue  passen- 
ger-miles 17.7  percent  above  1963,  and 
1963  revenue  passenger-miles  9  percent 
over  the  1962  level. 

The  Pan  Am-Air  Afrique  agreement  Is 
for  3  years  and  is  subject  to  renewals  by 
the  goveiTiments  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  this 
arrangement  is  no  longer  a  possibility 
but  a  reality.  Let  us  be  hopeful  that 
other  U.S.  corporations  can  follow  the 
Pan  Am  ^Jrmula^and  bring  even  closer 
the  ties  between  oui*  country  and  the  new 
and  independent  African  nations. 


Soil  Conservation  Service  Small  Water- 
shed Program  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  nat- 
ural resource  conservation  effort  is  more 
important  to  Nebraska  than  the  small 
watershed  program,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1954  as  Public  Law  566. 

Yet  the  program's  potential  has  been 
hardly  more  than  tapped.  Great  and 
lasting  benefits  are  possible  under  it,  ex- 
tending beyond  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  to  water  supply  and 
outdoor  recreation  developments,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Gage  County  provides  an  example  of 
outstanding  watershed  work  in  Nebras- 
ka. Five  watershed  projects  are  author- 
ized for  operations  and  three  more  lire 
in  the  planning  stage.  A  countywide  rec- 
reation development  is  planned  as  part 
of  the  program.  Benefits  of  $1  million 
are  seen  when  current  projects  are  com- 
pleted. 

In  Gage,  as  in  other  counties,  such  as 
Lancaster,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  and  Saunders, 
the  watershed  protection  and  flood  con- 
trol program  has  brought  a  more  stable 
agricultural  income,  a  reduction  in  high- 
way maintenance  costs,  urban  protec- 
tion against  floods,  and  gully  stabiliza- 
tion. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  a  fact 
made  clear  by  these  figures: 

Nebraska  has  247  small  watersheds, 
187  of  which  have  problems  that  could 
be  solved  by  project  type  work  offered 
under  the  watershed  protection  program. 
Assistance  in  watershed-TJr6jects  has 
been  requested  by  73  communities. 

Sixty-four  watershed  project  applica- 
tions have. been  approved  by  the  State 


and  sent  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  approval.  Twenty  projects 
are  in  the  operations  stage,  and  an  addi- 
tional 13  are  getting  planning  help.  An 
estimated  $18  million  of  Federal  funds 
will  be  spent  in  completing  projects  un- 
der construction. 

The  backlog  of  applications  waiting  to 
be  acted  on  is  large.  Nebraska's  case  in 
this  respect  mirrors  the  Nation  general- 
ly. Federal  funds  are  limited.  But  more 
communities  should  indicate  an  interest 
in  cooperating  in  watershed  protection 
projects,  and  support  an  expansion  of 
this  vital  conservation  work  in  this  State 
and  across  the  country. 
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Judge   Sidney  C.  Mize 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27, 1965 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day morning,  April  26,  1965,  in  his  be- 
loved hometown  of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  a 
great  jurist  and  a  noble  man,  Judge  Sid- 
ney C.  Mize.  a  district  Federal  judge  for 
28  yeai-s,  died  at  the  age  of  77. 

Judge  Mize  was  truly  one  of  the  finest 
characters  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  know.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  began  in  the  late  1920's  when  he  was 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  bar  of 
Harrison  County  and  I  was  a  young  dis- 
trict attorney.  That  acquaintance  grew 
into  a  long  friendship  which  will  always 
be  a  pleasant  memory. 

Few  men  possess  more  than  one  out- 
standing virtue  but  Sidney  Mize  was  the 
beneficiary  of  many.  He  was  an  out- 
standing lawyer  and  jurist;  possessed  of 
a  keen  mind;  a  noble  Christian  char- 
acter; devoid  of  the  common  sins  of  man. 
Moreover  he  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father  and  a  friend  to  mankind.  He  wa5 
the  most  democratic  Federal  jurist  I 
have  ever  known.  He  was  compassionate 
to  the  extent  that  he  was  sometimes 
criticized  because  of  his  leniency  in  met- 
ing out  punishment  to  those  who  were 
convicted  of  crimes  in  his  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  Benjamin  H.  Hill  in 
1874  paid  an  everlasting  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  inimitable  and 
illustrious  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Among 
other  commendations  were  the  following: 

He  was  a  foe  without  hate;  a  friend  with- 
out treachery;  a  soldier  without  cruelty;  a 
victor  without  oppression;  and  a  victim  with- 
out murmuring. 

He  was  a  public  officer  without  vices;  a 
private  citizen  without  wrong;  a  neighbor 
without  reproach;  a  Christian  without  hy- 
pocrisy; and  a  man  without  guile. 

He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant, 
and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king. 

He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  In  life;  modest 
and  pure  as  a  virgin  in  thought;  watchful  as 
a  Roman  vestal  In  duty;  submissive  to  law 
as  Socrates,  and  grand  In  battle  as  AchlUes 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  longtime,  intimate 
friend,  I  can  truthfully  state  that  these 
tributes  to  the  great  Lee  could  well  and 
appropriately    apply    to    my    departed 


friend  Sidney  C.  Mize.  His  loss  to  his 
family  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  to  the 
aw  as  well  as  to  his  friends  will  be  most 
difQcult  if  not  impossible  to  replace. 


Representative  Reuss  Speaks  Out  on  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  Central  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Representative 
Henry  S.  Retjss,  spoke  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  central  Europe  at  a  special  sym- 
posium on  foreign  policy  issues  held  at 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 

His  remarks  received  widespread  at- 
tention in  the  press  and  by  the  public 
because  of  their  pertinency  to  important 
events  of  our  day.  His  statement  was 
based  in  substantial  part  on  a  visit  he 
made  to  central  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1964.  During  that  trip  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  see  and  hear  firsthand  about  changes 
taking  place  within  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  must  be  reconciled  if  a 
just,  lasting,  and  peaceful  settlement  is 
to  be  achieved  in  Europe.  He  has 
pledged  his  personal  efforts  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

Because  this  speech  by  Representative 
Reuss  gets  to  the  heart  of  many  prob- 
lems and  issues  in  our  policy  toward 
central  Europe,  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  fob  Central  Europe — 

A  Congressional  Point  of  View 
(Remarks  by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

at  the  Marquette  University   Symposium 

on    U.S.    Foreign    Policy,     Life    Sciences 

Building,  Milwaukee,  Apr.  10,  1965) 

No  one  can  visit  central  Europe  nowadays 
without  observing  that  the  days  of  the  mon- 
olith are  over. 

The  solid  bloc  of  Communist  states  taking 
their  cue  from  Stalinist  Moscow  in  all  their 
affairs  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  two  dominant  members  of  the  erst- 
while bloc,  the  less  aggressive  Soviet  Union 
and  the  more  militant  Red  China,  are  funda- 
mentally split. 

The  rest  of  the  Communist  world  Is  coming 
apart  at  the  seams.  Nationalism  is  stirring 
in  central  Europe.  Policies  of  liberalization 
in  economics  and  more  individual  freedom 
are  departing  from  the  old  centralization 
and  harsh  repression. 

The  Iron  Curtain  still  stands.  But,  ex- 
cepting the  frontier  through  divided  Berlin 
and  Germany,  the  differences  between  the 
countries  it  separates  aie  less  sharp. 

With  countries  of  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West  asserting  themselves  and  going  their 
own  ways,  Exirope  is  tending  to  be  again  a 
Europe  of  nations,  not  of  blocs. 

The  countries  of  central  Europe  obviously 
don't  have  free  rein.  Their  Independence  Is 
limited  by  Soviet  power  and  the  Kremlin's 

willingness  to  use  it. 
So  far  the  successors  of  Khrushchev  have 

not  shown  any  disposition  to  backtrack  on 


the  de-Stallnlzatlon  he  began,  or  to  take 
the  cold  war  steps  that  would  be  needed  to 
recreate  the  unTty  of  the  bloc. 

The  United  States  should  look  at  what  Is 
happening  in  central  Europe  very  carefully. 
Changed  policies  are  needed  to  meet  changed 
circumstances. 

I 

Last  fall,  In  a  trip  which  took  me  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  East  Germany,  and 
Yugoslavia,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  and  hear 
firsthand  about  the  changes  In  eastern 
Europe. 

All  over  eastern  Europe  I  was  told  about 
the  revolution  in  economic  thinking  that  is 
taking  place. 

Czechoslovakia  will  start  on  a  new  eco- 
nomic program  of  decentralization  this  year, 
and  hopes  to  have  It  completely  effective  by 
1970.  The  new  scheme  is  largely  the  creation 
of  Dr.  OU  Sik,  director  of  the  Economic  In- 
stitute of  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

When  I  visited  his  office  In  Prague,  he  must 
have  seen  my  eyes  rest  on  the  set  of  Karl 
Marx'  works  on  the  shelf  behind  his  desk : 

"Are  you  wondering  about  what  Marx  has 
to  do  with  my  coiuitry's  new  economic  pro- 
gram— balanced  budgets,  sound  money, 
economy  in  government,  decentralized  de- 
cisionmaking by  the  individual  enterprise, 
use  of  the  price  system,  and  profit  by  the  In- 
dividual firm  to  determine  how  resources  are 
allocated?  You  see,  Marxism  is  a  dynamic 
and  revolutionary  system.  It  did  not  stop 
evolving  with  Marx's  death.  Your  hero  Is 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  built  his  society  on  a 
sturdy  yeomanry  and  feared  the  masses  that 
would  populate  your  cities — yet  you  have  no 
difficulty  In  adapting  Jefferson  to  your  world 
of  today.    Why  can't  we  adapt,  too?" 

Dr.  Silk  anticipates  that  the  new  system 
will  cause  some  dislocations.  He  expects  it 
to  face  resistance  from  those  factory  man- 
agers who  fear  competition  because  of  their 
own  fallings.  But  the  program  has  party 
support,  he  said,  and  he  believes  it  will 
succeed. 

Yugoslavia's  brand  of  socialism  Is  ex- 
tremely pragmatic.  It  Is  apparently  willing 
to  discard  almost  all  Socialist  trappings  ex- 
cept the  collective  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production. 

In  the  Government's  1965  financial  plan, 
900  billion  dinars  is  earmarked  for  basic  capi- 
tal investment.  But  only  250  billion  is  to 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
rest  will  be  supplied  by  the  Yugoslavian 
banking  mechanism. 

Banks  charge  Interest,  and  are  prep>ared 
to  lend  to  whatever  enterprise  can  pay  the 
Interest  charge.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Government-controlled  banks  would  Invest 
in  a  frivolous  and  unnecessary  project,  just 
because  the  firm  wanting  the  loan  is  able 
to  pay  the  Interest  charge?"  I  asked  Dr. 
Nikola  Mlncev,  general  director  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian Institute  for  Economic  Planning. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied.  "We  have  learned 
that  even  the  best  plan  cannot  deal  with 
every  aspect  of  a  living  society.  For  instance, 
a  nongovernmental  group  Is  building  a 
brandnew  football  stadium  In  Belgrade  Just 
across  the  street  from  a  perfectly  good  exist- 
ing football  stadium.  But  we  prefer  one 
football  stadium  too  many  to  rigid  planning 
that  prohibits  everything  someone  believes 
isn't  the  best  use  of  resources. 

"Prices,  interest,  and  wages  are  Increas- 
ingly being  set  by  market  forces  rather  than 
by  Belgrade.  The  purpose  of  our  7-year 
plan  Is  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  to  set 
guidelines,  not  to  tell  an  Independent  pro- 
ducer what  to  produce,  or  how  much  to  sell 
his  product  for,  and  how  to  Invest  his  profit." 
Hungary  has  also  embarked  on  a  course  of 
economic  liberalization.  When  I  visited  the 
Agricultural  Research  Station  at  Marton- 
vasar  near  Lake  Balaton,  Dr.  Sandor  Rajki, 
the  vigorous  young  geneticist  who  heads  up 
the  station,  described  the  current  Hungarian 


system  of  fostering  household  plots  for  farm- 
ers and  of  providing  profit  incentives  for 
cooperatives.  "Now  the  Russians  seem  to 
be  coming  around  to  our  point  of  view," 
he  added  with  satisfaction. 

Each  country  claims  the  new  economics 
as  its  own.  "We  In  Yugoslavia  differ  sharply 
from  other  Communist  cotmtrles,"  said  Dr. 
Jose  Brilej,  leading  member  of  the  Yugoslav 
Parliament  and  president  of  the  Executive 
Council's  Committee  for  Foreign  Economic 
Relations.  "We  no  longer  draw  economic 
plans  in  the  classical  Marxist  sense." 

"Czechs  think  things  out  carefully,  but 
once  they  decide  upon  a  course  they  move 
ahead  on  It  steadily."  said  Dr.  Miroslav 
Ruzek,  chief  of  the  U.S.  desk  at  the  Czech 
foreign  office.  "We  have  recognized  the  de- 
fects of  our  older  system  and  have  decided 
to  make  changes.  We  will  now  go  fvuther 
than  the  other  covmtries  of  Eastern  Europe." 
And  Professor  Imre  Vajda,  economist  of 
the  University  of  Budapest,  told  me,  "Hun- 
gary Is  2  years  ahe6d  of  the  Czechs  In  de- 
centralizing our  ecpnomy.'^' 

Will  all  this  economic  liberalization  lead 
to  liberalization  generally— in  speech,  the 
press,  an  independent  Parliament,  trade  and 
travel?  Everywhere  the  answer  I  got  was 
yes.  In  Prague,  Dr.  Ruzek  talked  about  eco- 
nomic liberalization  as  a  "process  to  broaden 
and  deepen  democracy,  and  to  cultivate  pub- 
lic opinion." 

Members  of  the  Czech  Parllairient  with 
whom  I  met  were  quite  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  no  longer  entirely  a  rubber 
stamp. 

What  did  they  mean?  I  asked.  They  re- 
plied that  they  had  recently  overturned-  a 
Government  position  on  the  tax  on  motor 
vehicles.  I  checked,  and  found  they  had 
indeed. 

And  the  giant  statue  of  Stalin  in  Prague 
has  come  down.  A  new  generation  of  young- 
er party  leaders  is  coming  to  power. 

In  Hungary,  the  ruthless  suppression 
which  followed  the  unsuccessful  uprising  of 
October  1956,  has  given  way  to  a  more  mod- 
erate course. 

Liberalized  travel  regulations  permitted 
more  than  a  quarter  million  Hungarians  to 
travel  to  the  West  during  the  last  2  years. 
Practically  all  returned.  Indeed,  a  high  Hun- 
garian official  of  whom  I  asked,  "W^en  will 
you  tear  down  your  barbed  wire  checkpoints 
at  the  border?"  replied  that  he  thougm  they 
could  do  this  soon  if  conditions  contl^e  to 
improve. 

Food  is  good  and  plentiful  in  Hungary: 
Hungarians  have  one  of  the  highest  caloric 
»in takes  In  the  world,  and  a. high  rate  of 
ulcers.  V^oice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  broadcasts  go  unjammed.  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  a  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram, with  both  Ford  and  the  Hungarians 
doing  the  selecting  of  Hungarian  students. 

In  Belgrade,  Dr.  Slavko  Komar,  Member 
of  Parliament  and  chairman  of  its  Commit- 
tee for  the  Econv:  mlc  Plan,  thought  that  de- 
centralization— he  felt  that  "de-etatlzation" 
would  be  a  more  accurate  term — would  lead 
to  more  political  freedom,  too. 

Just  as  there  has  been  liberalization  In 
economic  arrangements,  and  more  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  human  rights,  so  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Is  showing  less  dependence  on  Moscow. 
Yugoslavia,  defected  in  1949  and  has  not 
been  a  bloc  member  since. 

Rumania  recently  told  Russia  that  she  re- 
jected the  role  as  supplier  of  raw  material 
to  the  other  Communist  countries,  and 
would  build  her  own  Industries  If  she  chose. 
Albania,  while  stUl  Stalinist  at  home,  broke 
relations  with  Moscow  3  years  ago  and  sides 
with  Communist  China. 

Bulgaria  and  ESast  Germany  alone  seem  to 
remain  firmly  under  Moscow  tutelage. 


Greater  freedom  for  the  East  Europeans  In 
their  economic  life.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
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human  rights,  and  In  their  relationship  with 
Moscow  seems  t«  mc  to  be  what  we  want. 

In  the  first  place,  it  n^eans  a  more  tolerable 
life  for  the  Hungarians,  the  Czechs,  the 
Slovaks,  and  the  other  bloc  peoples. 

Quite  apart  from  ,the  welfare  of  the  East 
Europeans  themselves,  liberalizing  their  re- 
gimes hastens  the  day  when  an  overall  Euro- 
pean  settlement   can   be  attempted. 

The  problem  of  a  divided  Berlin,  and  of  a 
divided  fiast  and  West  Germany,  can  only  be 
settled  in  the  context  of  an  all-European 
settlement.  Such  a  settlement  will  be  a 
whole  lot  easier  if  nations  are  not  too  sharply 
divided  along  the  old  Iron  Curtain,  if  there 
are  some  real  possibilities  of  a  troop  thin-out 
and  arms  control  for  all  of  Europe,  if  trade 
is  expanded  so  that  the  economies  of  middle 
Europe  are  oriented  both  East  and  West,  if 
human  rights  are  protected  at  least  in  a 
rudimentary  way. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  hasten 
the  process  of  liberalization  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope? Based  upon  my  on-the-spot  observa- 
tions last  fall,  the  most  important  single  ac- 
tion we  could  taiie  is  in  trade.  Trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe  is 
practically  nonexistent  today  by  reason  of 
two  policies: 

1.  Except  for  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
United  States  denies  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Imports  from  Eastern  European 
countries.  This  means  that  U.S.  tariffs  on 
most  Eastern  European  goods  are  prohibi- 
tively high. 

2.  There  is  an  almost  complete  embargo 
on  goods  moving  from  the  United  States  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

This  restriction  is  meant  to  limit  the  war 
potential  of  Eastern  Europe.  And.  because 
almost  anything  useful  to  a  modern  nation 
Increases  its  strength  in  war.  the  restriction 
lias  become  very  broad. 

Bv  our  almost  total  embargo  we  acccm- 
.  plish  two  things,  neither  of  which  Is  In  oiar 
best  Interest^:  ( 1 )  we  help  to  keep  the  econ- 
omies of  thfe  Eastern  European  countries 
oriented  to  and  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  ,.(2)  we  lose  business  while  the 
Eastern  Europeans  get  the  goods  from  the 
British,  French,  or  Germans.  ^ 

Thus  the  embargo  hvu-ts  principally  the 
United  States;  economically  through  the  loss 
of  business;  politically,  through  the  loss  of 
an  opportunity  to  Influence  the  orientation 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  believe  that  Congress  would  be  wise  to 
give  the  President  more  flexibility  on  both 
aspects  of  trade.  We  should  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  remove  the  discrimination,  where 
he  sees  fit  In  our  tariffs  against  Eastern  Euro- 
pean goods.  Equally,  we  should  permit  the 
President  discretion,  on  all  but  really  mili- 
tary and  strategic  goods,  to  lift  the  embargo 
on  shipments  to  Eastern  Europe. 

But  we  would  make  a  mistake  if  we  cranted 
governmental  long-term  (5  years  or  more) 
credits.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  giving 
the  Communist  bloc  foreign  aid. 

Concessions  by  us  should  be  used  to  en- 
courage more  independence  from  Moscow, 
and  more  political  and  economic  freedom. 
Concessions  should  surely  not  be  granted  all 
at  once,  or  to  every  country.  And  in  the 
event  to  too  much  backsliding,  restrictions 
have  to  be  reinstated. 

Along  with  trade  liberalization  can  come 
Increasing  cultural  and  social  exchanges. 
On  balance,  we  are  better  off  opening  these 
windows  in  the  Iron  Curtain  than  we  are 
keeping  them  tightly  closed. 

This  Increased  exchange  of  goods,  people, 
and  Ideas  between  West  and  East  can  pave 
the  way  for  the  middle  Europe  that  we  seek 
when  the  nightmare  ends  and  the  Iron 
Curtain  disappears.  That  middle  Europe 
envisages  a  Germany  peacefully  reunited;  a 
Poland  and  the  other  lands  to  the  east  secure 
In  Its  borders  and  protected  against  German 
revisionism;  and  a  whole  region  in  which  the 


brotherhood    of    man    dominates    life    and 
thought. 

In  our  democracy.  Ideas  about  foreign  pol- 
icy can  originate  among  the  people  as  often 
as  they  do  in  Washington.  Here  In  Mil- 
waukee the  Poles  and  the  Germans  have  lived 
amiably  side  by  side  for  a  ceniury.  Nowhere 
else  In  the  world  have  these  two  diverse  peo- 
ples collaborated  more  fruitfully  to  build  a 
commonwealth.  Here  a  Lewandowskl  heads 
our  school  of  art,  and  a  Klotsche  our  State 
university;  a  Zablockl  represents  the  south 
side,  and  a  Reuss  the  north. 

So  here  In  Milwaukee  it  is  fitting  to  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  adopt  as  a 
cornerstone  of  its  European  policy  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  (to- 
gether with  their  neighbors  the  Slavs  and 
Magyars).  I  am  prepared  to  work  long  and 
hard  at  this  reconciliation.  It  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  our  other  efforts  for  a  Just, 
peaceful  and  lasting  settlement  In  Europe. 

In  the  last  15  years,  the  age-old  animosity 
between  Germany  and  France  has  been 
largely  healed.  In  the  next  15  years,  let  the 
United  States  play  the  same  healing  role  to- 
ward ancient  hatreds  between  East  and  West. 
If  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  can  be  brothers 
on  either  side  of  the  Menomonee  River,  they 
can  be  brothers  on  either  side  of  the  Oder. 

Let  our  European  policy  rise  above  tlie 
tiresome  parochialism  of^the.  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  excessive  concentration  on  NATO, 
the  distracting  business  of  always  reacting  to 
President  de  Gaulle's  latest  breathtaker. 
Let  us  Instead  raise  a  standard  to  which  men 
of  good  will  everywhere  may  repair:  the  re- 
conciliation of  Germany  and  Poland,  and 
then  of  West  and  East. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  not  only  a  notable  but  a  great 
and  timely  address  delivered  on  April 
23.  1965.  by  Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 

Secretary  Rusk's  comparison  between 
the  basic  conditions  of  today  and  of  pre- 
World  War  II,  which  he  well  summarized 
"Surely  we  have  learned  over  the  past 
three  decades  that  the  acceptance  of  ag- 
gression leads  only  to  a  sure  catastrophe," 
is  appropriate,  timely,  and  correct.  This 
part  of  his  able  address  might  well  be 
termed  "Lest  We  Forget." 

The  address  follows: 
I 

When  this  distinguished  society  was 
founded  59  years  ago.  the  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Ellhu  Root,  became  its  first  president. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  has  been  elevated  to  a  less  demanding 
role,  that  of  honorary  president.  Secretary 
Root  himself  not  only  established  the  prece- 
dent of  becoming  president  while  Secretary 
of  State;  he  also  superseded  It  by  continuing 
to  serve  as  your  president  for  18  years.  The 
proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  indicate  that 
Secretary  Root  not  only  presided  and  de- 


livered an  address,  but  that  he  also  selected 
the  menu  for  the  dinner. 

The  year  1907,  when  the  first  of  the 
soci«ty's  annual  meetings  was  held,  today 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  moments 
In  American  history  when  we  were  concen- 
trating upon  building  our  American  society, 
essentially  untroubled  by  what  took  place 
beyond  our  borders.  But  the  founders  of 
this  society  realized  that  the  United  States 
could  not  remain  aloof  from  the  world.  It 
Is  one  of  the  achievements  of  this  society 
that,  from  its  Inception,  it  has  spread  the 
realization  that  the  United  States  cannot 
opt  out  of  the  conmiunlty  of  nations — that 
international  affairs  are  part  of  our  national 
affairs. 

QuestU)ns  of  war  and  peace  occupied  the 
society  at  Its  first  meeting.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  the  possibility  of  the 
immunity  ckf  private  property  from  bellig- 
erent seizure  upon  the  high  seas  and  whether 
trade  in  contraband  of  war  was  unneutral. 
Limitations  upon  recourse  to  force  then  pro- 
posed were  embryonic,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  one  topic  for  discussion  related  to 
restrictions  upon  the  use  of  armed  force  in 
the  collection  of  contract  obligations.  The 
distance  between  those  ideas  and  the  re- 
strictions upon  recourse  to  armed  force  con- 
tained In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  vast.  It  is  to  these  charter  restrictions— 
and  their  place  In  the  practice  and  malprac- 
tice of  states — that  I  shall  address  much  of 
my  remarks  this  evening. 

II 
Current  U.S.  policy  arouses  the  criticism 
that  it  is  at  once  too  legal  and  too  tough. 
Time  was  when  the  criticism  of  American 
concern  with  the  legal  element  in  interna- 
tional relations  was  that  it  led  to  softness— 
to  a  "legalistic-moralistic"  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs  which  conformed  more  to  the 
ideal  than  to  the  real.  Today,  criticism  of 
American  attachment  to  the  role  of  law  is 
that  It  leads  not  to  softness,  but  to  severity. 
We  are  criticized  not  for  sacrificing  our  na- 
tional interests  to  International  Interests,  but 
for  endeavoring  to  Impose  the  international 
interest  upon  other  nations.  We  are  criti- 
cized for  acting  as  If  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  means  what  it  says.  We  are 
criticized  for  treating  the  statement  of  the 
law  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as 
authoritative.  We  are  criticized  for  taking 
collective  security  seriously. 

This  criticism  is.  I  think,  a  sign  of 
strength — of  our  strength,  and  of  the 
strength  of  international  law.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  a  blending  of  political  purpose  with  legal 
ethic. 

American  foreign  policy  Is  at  once  princi- 
pled and  pragmatic.  Its  central  objective  is 
our  national  safety  and  well-being— to  "se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  But  we  know  we  can  no  long- 
er find  security  and  well-being  in  defenses 
and  policies  which  are  confined  to  North 
America,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  the 
North  Atlantic  Community.  This  has  be- 
come a  very  small  planet.  We  have  to  be 
concerned  with  all  of  it — with  all  of  its  land, 
waters,  atmosphere,  and  with  surrounding 
space.  We  have  a  deep  national  Interest  to 
peace,  the  prevention  of  aggression,  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  agreements,  the  growth  oi 
international  law.  Our  foreign  policy  is 
rooted  In  the  profoundly  practical  realization 
that  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  must  animate  the 
behavior  of  states.  If  mankind  is  to  prospw 
or  Is  even  to  survive.  Or  at  least  they  must 
animate  enough  states  with  enough  will  ana 
enough  resources  to  see  to  It  that  others  ao 
not  violate  those  rules  with  Impunity. 

The  preamble  and  article  1  and  2  of  the 
charter  set  forth  abiding  purposes  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  This  Is  not  surprising,  since  we 
took  the  lead  in  drafting  the  charter— «» 
time  when  the  biggest  war  In  history  WM 
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fill  raelne  and  we  and  others  were  thinking 
deeply  about  Its  frightful  costs  and  the 
ghastly  mistakes  and  miscalculations  which 

^^The  kind  of  world  we  seek  is  the  kind  set 
forth  in  the  opening  sections  of  the  charter: 
o  world  community  of  Independent  states, 
pach  with  the  Institutions  of  Its  own  choice, 
but  cooperating  with  one  another  to  promote 
their  mutual  welfare— a  world  in  which  the 
use  of  force  is  effectively  Inhibited— a  world 
of  expanding  human  rights  and  well-being— 
a  world  of  expanding  International  law— 
a  world  in  which  an  agreement  is  a  commit- 
ment and  not  just  a  tactic. 

We  believe  that  this  Is  the  sort  of  world 
a  ereat  majority  of  the  governments  of  the 
world  desire.  We  believe  it  is  the  sort  of 
world  man  must  achieve  If  he  Is  not  to 
perish.  As  I  said  on  another  occasion:  "If 
once  the  rule  of  international  law  could  be 
discussed  with  a  certain  condescension  as  a 
Utopian  ideal,  today  it  becomes  an  elemen- 
tary practical  necessity.  Pacta  sunt  ser- 
vanda now  becomes  the  basis  for  survival." 

Unhappily  a  minority  of  governments  Is 
committed  to  different  Ideas  of  the  conduct 
and  organization  of  Jjuman  affahs.  They 
are  dedicated  to  the  promdtlon  of  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  And  their  doc- 
trine justifies  any  technique,  any  ruse,  any 
deceit,  which  contributes  to  that  end.  They 
may  differ  as  to  tactics  from  time  to  time. 
And  the  two  principal  Communist  powers 
are  competitors  for  the  leadership  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  But  both  are 
committed  to  the  eventual  communization 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  overriding  issue  of  our  time  Is  which 
concepts  are  to  prevail:  those  set  forth  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter  or  those  pro- 
claimed in  the  nam€  of  a  world  revolution. 


in 
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The  paramount  commitment  of  the  char- 
ter Is  article  2,  paragraph  4,  which  reads: 
"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

This  comprehensive  limitation  went  be- 
yond the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  more  sweeping  commitment 
sought  to  apply  a  bitter  lesson  of  the  inter- 
war  period — that  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 
whether  or  not  called  "war."  feeds  on  suc- 
cess. The  Indelible  lesson  of  those  years  is 
that  the  time  to  stop  aggression  Is  at  its  very 
beginning. 

The  exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  on  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  were  expressly  set  forth 
in  the  charter.    The  tise  of  force  Is  legal — 

As  a  c611ective  measure  by  the  United 
Nations;  or 

As  action  by  regional  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  VIII  of  the  chapter;  or 
In  individual  or  collective  self-defense. 
When  article  2.  paragraph  4  was  written  it 
was  widely  regarded  as  general  international 
law.  governing  both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers  of  the  United  Nations.  And  on  the 
universal  reach  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  article  2,  paragraph  4,  wide  agreement 
remains.  Thus,  last  year,  a  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law  concerning  friendly  relations 
and  cooperation  among  States  met  in  Mexico 
City.  All  shades  of  United  Nations  opinion 
were  represented.  The  conamlttee's  purpose 
was  to  study  and  possibly  to  elaborate  cer- 
tain of  those  principles.  The  committee  de- 
bated much  and  agreed  on  little.  But  on 
one  point,  it  reached  swift  and  unanimous 
agreement:  that  all  states,  and  not  only  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  bound 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  Independ- 
ence of  any  state.     Nonrecognitlon  of  the 


Communist  nation  can  determine  by  Itself 
that  any  non-Communist  state  is  a  victim 
of  colonialist  domination  and  therefore  a 
justifiable  target  for  a  war  of  "liberation." 

As  the  risks  of  overt  aggression,  whether 
nuclear  or  with  conventional  forces,  have 
become  Increasingly  evident,  the  Communists 
have  put  Increasing  stress  on  the  "war  of 
national  liberation."  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  been  more  militant  in  language 
and  behavior  than  the  Soviet  Commimists. 
But  the  Soviet  Communist  leadership  also 
has  consistently  proclaimed  its  commitment 
In  principle  to  support  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. This  commitment  was  reafllrmed 
as  recently  as  Monday  of  this  week  by  Mr. 
Kosygin. 

International  law  does  not  restrict  Inter- 
nal revolution  within  a  state,  or  revolution 
against  colonial  authority.  But  International 
law  does  restrict  what  third  powers  may  law- 
fully do  In  support  of  insurrection.  It  is 
these  restrictions  which  are  challenged  by 
the  doctrine,  and  violated  by  the  practice,  of 
"wars  of  liberation." 

It  is  plain  that  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  "wars  of  liberation"  would  amount  to 
scuttling  the  modern  international  law  of 
peace  which  the  charter  prescribes.  And 
acceptance  of  the  practice  of  "wars  of  libera- 
tion," as  defined  by  the  Communists,  would 
mean  the  breakdown  of  peace  itself. 

IV 

Vietnam  presents  a  clear  coirrent  case  of 
the  lawful  versus  the  unlawful  use  of  force. 
I  would  agree  with  General  Giap  and  other 
Communists  that  it  is  a  test  case  for  "wars 
of  national  liberation."  We  Intend  to  meet 
that  test. 

Were  the  Insurgency  in  Sou^  Vietnam 
truly  indigenous  and  self-sustaifced.  inter- 
national law  would  not  be  involved.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  receives  vital  external  sup- 
port— in  organization  and  direction,  in  train- 
ing, in  men,'  in  weapons,  and  other  supplies. 
That  external  support  is  unlawful,  for  a 
double  reason.  First,  it  contravenes  general 
international  law,  which  the  United  Nations 
Charter  here  expresses.  Second,  it  contra- 
venes particular  international  law:  The  1954 
Geneva  Accords  on  Vietnam,  and  the  1962 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos. 

In  resisting  the  aggression  against  It,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  is  exercising  its  right 
of  self-defense.  It  called  upon  us  and  other 
states  for  assistance.  And  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  collective  self-defense  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  we  and  other 
nations  are  providing  such  assistance. 

Tlie  American  policy  of  assisting  South 
Vietnam  to  maintain  its  freedom  was  In- 
augxirated  under  President  Elsenhower,  and 
continued  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnsdh.  Our  assistance  has  been  increased 
because  the  aggression  from  the  north  has 
been  augmented.  Our  assistance  now  encom- 
passes the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  is  designed  to  Interdict,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  Inhibit,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  continued  aggression  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

When  that  aggression  ceases,  collective 
measures  in  defense  against  it  will  cease. 
As  President  Johnson  has  declared:  "•  •  • 
if  that  aggression  is  stopped,  the  people  and 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  Will  be  free 
to  settle  their  own  future,  and  the  need  for 
supporting  American  military  %ction  there 
will  end." 

The  fact  that  the  demarcation  line  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  Intended  to 
be  temporary  does  not  make  the  assault  on 
South  Vietnam  any  less  of  an  aggression. 
The  demarcation  lines  between  North  and 
South  Korea  and  between  East  and  West 
Germany  are  temporary.  But  that  did  not 
make  the  North  Korean  invasion  of  South 
vention  by  force  In  non-Communist  states  ■-  Korea  a  permissible  use  of  force, 
is  Justified  as  "self-defense"  or  part  of  the  Let's  not  forget  the  salient  features  of  the 
"struggle  against  colonial  domination."  1962  agreements  on  Laos.  Laos  was  to  be 
"Self-determination"  seems  to  mean  that  any     independent  and  neutral.    AU  foreign  troops. 


statehood  of  a  political  entity  was  held  not 
to  affect  the  international  application  of 
this  cardinal  rule  of  general  international 
law. 

But  at  this  same  meeting  in  Mexico  City, 
Czechoslovakia,  with  the  warm  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  some  other  members, 
proposed  formally  another  exemption  from 
the  limitations  on  use  of  force.  Their  pro- 
posal stated  that:  "The  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  force  shall  not  affect  •  •  •  self  de- 
fense of  nations  against  colonial  domination 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation." 

The  United  States  is  all  for  self-defense. 
We  are  against  colonial  domination — we  led 
the  way  In  throwing  it  off.  We  have  long 
favored  self-determination,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  words — indeed,  we  favor  It  for  the 
entire  world,  including  the  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  But  we 
could  not  accept  the  Czech  proposal.  And 
we  were  pleased  that  the  Special  Committee 
found  the  Czech  proposal  unacceptable. 

The  primary  reason  why  we  opposed  that 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  charter — apart  from 
the  inadmissibility  of  rewriting  the  charter 
at  all  by  such  means — was  that  we  knew  the 
meaning  behind  the  words.  We  knew  that 
like  so  many  statements  from  such  sources, 
it  used  upside  down  language — that  it  would 
in  effect  authorize  a  state  to  wage  war,  to 
use  force  Internationally,  as  long  as  it 
claimed  It  was  doing  so  to  liberate  some- 
body from  colonial  domination.  In  short, 
the  Czech  resolution  proposed  to  give  to  so- 
called  vrars  of  national  liberation  the 
same  exemption  from  the  limitation  on  the 
vise  of  force  which  the  charter  accords  to 
defense  against  aggression. 

What  is  a  war  of  national  liberation? 
It  Is,  in  essence,  any  war  which  furthers  the 
Communist  world  revolution — what,  In 
broader  terms,  the  Communists  have  long 
referred  to  as  a  "just"  war.  The  term  "war 
of  national  liberation"  is  used  not  only  to 
denote  armed  insurrection  by  people  still 
under  colonial  rule — there  are  not  many  of 
those  left  outside  the  Communist  world. 
It  is  used  to  denote  any  effort  led  by  Commu- 
nists to  overthrow  by  force  any  non-Commu- 
nist government. 

Thus  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  called 
a  war  of  national  liberation.  And  those 
who  would  overthrow  varioxis  other  non- 
Communist  governments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  are  called  the  forces  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

Nobody  In  his  right  mind  would  deny  that 
Venezuela  is  not  only  a  truly  independent 
nation  but  that  it  has  a  government  chosen 
In  a  free  election.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Insurgency  in  Venezuela  are  de- 
scribed as  leaders  of  a  fight  for  national 
liberation — not  only  by  themselves  and  by 
Castro  and  the  Chinese  Communists,  but  by 
the  Soviet  Communists. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Pravda  spoke  of  the 
"peoples  of  Latin  America  •  •  •  marching 
firmly  along  the  path  of  struggle  for  their 
national  Independence"  and  said:  "the  up- 
surge of  the  national  liberation  movement 
in  Latin  American  coimtrles  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  a  result  of  the  activities  of  Com- 
munist Parties."  It  added:  "Tlie  Soviet  peo- 
ple have  regarded  and  still  regard  It  as  their 
sacred  duty  to  give  support  to  the  peoples 
fighting  for  their  Independence.  True  to 
their  international  duty  the  Soviet  people 
have  been  and  will  remain  on  the  side  of 
the  Latin  American  patriots." 

In  Communist  doctrine  and  practice,  a 
non-Communist  government  may  be  labeled 
and  denounced  as  "colonialist,"  "reaction- 
ary," or  a  "puppet."  and  any  state  so  la- 
beled by  the  Communists  automatically  be- 
comes fair   game — while  Communist  Inter 
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regular  or  irregular,  and  other  military  per- 
sonnel were  to  be  withdrawn  within  75  days, 
except    a    limited    number    of    French    in- 
structors as  requested  by  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment.    No  arms  were  to  be  introduced  into 
Laos  except  at  the  request  of  that  govern- 
ment.     The    signatories    agreed    to    refrain 
"from  all  direct  or  indirect  interference  in 
the  internal  afifairs"  of  Laos.    They  promised 
also  not  to  use  Lao  territory  to  intervene  in 
tbe   internal    affairs   of   other    countries— a 
stipulation  that  plainly  prohibited  the  pas- 
sage of  arms  and  men  from  North  Vietnam 
to  South  Vietnam  by  way  of  Laos.     An  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  of  three  was 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  agreements. 
And  all  the  signatories  promised  to  support 
a      coalition      government      under      Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma. 

•  What  happened?  The  non-Communist 
elements  complied.  The  Communists  did 
not.  At  no  time  since  that  agreement  was 
signed  have  either  the  Pathet  Lao  or  the 
North  Vietnam  authorities  complied  with  it. 
The  North  Vietnamese  left  several  thousand 
troops  there— the  backbone  of  almost  every 
Pathet  Lao  battalion.  Use  of  the  corridor 
through  Laos  to  South  Vietnam  continued. 
And  the  Communists  barred  the  areas  under 
their  control  both  to  the  Government  of 
Laos  and  the  International  Control  Commis- 

•sion.    «  X     I.     « 

■  To  revert  to  Vietnam:  I  continue  to  hear 
and  see  nonsense  about  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  there.  I  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
■^giallibility  of  educated  men  and  the  stubborn 
disregard  of  plain  facts  by  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helping  oxir  young  to-ieam— — 
especially  to  learn  how  to  think. 

Hanoi  has  never  made  a  secret  of  its  de- 
signs It  publicly  proclaimed  in  1960  a  re- 
newal of  the  assault  on  South  Vietnam. 
Quite  obviously  its  hopes  of  taking  over 
South  Vietnam  from  within  had  withered  to 
close  to  zero— and  the  remarkable  economic 
and  social  progress  of  South  Vietnam  con- 
trasted, most  disagreeably  for  th&-.  North. 
Vietnamese  Communists,  with  their  own 
miserable  economic  performance. 

The  facts  about  the  external  involvement 
have  been  documented  in  white  papers  and 
other  publications  of  the  Department  ol 
State  The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion has  held  that  there  is  evidence  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  of  North  Vietnamese  inter- 
vention. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Vietcong  has 
any  significant  popular  following  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  relies  heavily  on  terror.  Most 
of  its  reinforcements  in  recent  months  have 
been  North  Vietnamese  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  is  involved  to- 
day in  southeast  Asia.     We  are  not  involved 
with   empty   phrases   or   conceptions   which 
ride  upon  the  clouds.     We  are  talking  about 
the   vital*  national   interests  of  the   United 
States  in  the  peace  of  the  Pacific.    We  are 
Valking  about  the  appetite  for  aggression- 
Jan  appetite  which  grows  upon  feeding  and 
which  is  proclaimed   to  be   insatiable.     We 
are  talking  about  the  safety  of  nations  with 
whom  we  are  allied— and  the  integrity  of  the 
American   commitment  to  Join  in  meeting 
attack.     It  is  true  that  we  also,  believe  that 
every  small  state  has  a  right  to  be  unmo- 
lested  by   its   neighbors  even   though   It  Is 
within  reach  of  a  great  power.     It  is  true 
that  we  are  committed  to  general  principles 
of  law  and"  procedure  which  reject  the  idea 
that  men  and  arms  can  be  sent  freely  across 
frontiers  to  absorb  a  neighbor.     But  under- 
lying   the    general   principles   Is   the    harsh 


reality  that  our  own  security  is  threatened 
by  those  who  would  embark  upon  a  course  . 
of    aggression    whose    announced    ultimate 
purpose  is  our  own  destruction.    Once  again 
we  hear  expressed  the  views  which  cost  the 
men  of  my  generation  a   terrible  price   in 
World  War  II.     We  are  told  that  southeast 
Asia  is  far  away— but  so  were  Manchuria  and 
Ethiopia.     We  are  told  that  if  we  insist  that 
someone  stop  shooting  that  that  is  asking 
them  for  unconditional  surrender.    We  are 
told  that  perhaps  the  aggressor  will  be  con- 
tent with  Just  one  more  bite.     We  are  told 
that  if  we  prove  faithless  on  one  commit- 
ment that  perhaps  others  would  believe  us 
about  other  conunitments  in  other  places. 
We  are  told  that  if  we  stop  resisting  that 
perhaps  the  other  side  will  have  a  change  of 
heart.     We  were  asked  to  stop  hitting  bridges 
and  radar  sites  and  ammunition  depots  with- 
out requiring  that  the  other  side  stop  its 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  civilians  and  Its 
bombings  of  schools  and  hotels  and  hospitals 
and  railways  and  buses. 

Surely  we  have  learned  over  the  past  three 
decades  that  the  acceptance  of  aggression 
leads  only  to  a  sure  catastrophe.  Surely  we 
have  learned  that  the  aggressor  must  face 
the  consequences  of  his  action  and  be  saved 
from  the  frightful  miscalculation  that  brings 
all  to  ruin.  It  is  the  purpose  of  law  to  guide 
men  away  from  such  events,  to  establish 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  reality  of  experience. 


Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  turn  away 
from  the  immediate  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  The  situation  in  southeast  Asia  and  re- 
mind you  of  the  dramatic  progress  that 
shapes  and  is  being  shaped  by  expanding 
international  law. 

A  "common  law  of  mankind"— to  Mse  the 
happy  phrase  of  your  distinguished  col- 
league. WJlfred  Jenks— is  growing  as  the- 
world  shrinks,  and  as  thfe  vistas  of  space 
expand.  This  year  is,  by  proclamation  of 
the  General  Assembly,  International  Coop- 
eration Year,  a  year  "to  direct  attention  to 
the  common  interests  of  mankind  and  to 
accelerate  the  Joint  efforts  being  undertaken 
to  further  them."  Those  common  interests 
are  enormous  and  intricate,  and  the  Joint 
efforts  which  further  them  are  developing 
fast,  although  perhaps  not  fast  enough. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  United  States 
attended  an  average  of  one  international 
conference  a  year.  Now  we  attend  nearly 
600  a  year.  We  are  party  to  4,300  treaties 
and  other  international  agreements  in  force. 
Three-fourths  of  these  were  signed  in  the 
last  25  years.  Our  interest  in  the  observ- 
ance of  all  of  these  treaties  and  agreements 
is  profound,  whether  the  issue  is  peace  in 
Laos,  or  the  payment  of  United  Nations 
assessments,  or  the  allocation  of  radlofre- 
quencies,  or  the  application  of  airline  safe- 
guards, or  the  control  of  illicit  traflac  in 
narcotics,  or  any  other  Issue  which  states 
have  chosen  to  regulate  through  the  law- 
making process.  The  writing  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  into  international  law 
is  meaningful  only  if  the  law  is  obeyed— 
and  only  if  the  international  institutions 
which  administer  and  develop  the  law  func- 
tion in  accordance  with  agreed  procedures, 
until  the  procedures  are  changed. 

Everything  suggests  that  the  rate  of 
growth  in  international  law— like  the  rate 
of  change  in  almost  every  other  field  these 
days — is  rising  at  a  very  steep  angle. 

In  recent  years  the  law  of  the  sea  has  been 
developed  and  codified— but  it  first  evolved 


in  a  leisurely  fashion  over  thi^enturies.  In- 
ternational  agreements  to  regulate  aerial 
navigation  had  to  be  worked  out  within  tl» 
period  of  a  couple  of  decades.  Now.  withia 
the  first  few  years  of  man's  adventures  in 
outer  space,  we  are  deeply  involved  in  tin 
creation  of  International  institutions,  reg- 
ulations, and  law  to  govern  this  effort. 

Already  the  United  Nations  has  developed 
a  set  of  legal  principles  to  govern  the  use 
of  outer  space  and  declared  celestial  bodies 
free  from  national  appropriation. 

Already  nations,  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  agreed  not 
to  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
space. 

Already  the  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Outer  Space  Is 
formulating  international  agreements  on  lia- 
bility for  damage  caused  by  the  reentry  of 
objects  launched  into  outer  space  and  on 
rescue  and  return  of  astronauts  and  space 
objects. 

Already  the  first  international  sounding 
rocket  range  has  been  established  in  India 
and  is  being  offered  for  United  Nations  spon- 
sorship. 

To  make  orderly  space  exploration  possible 
at  this  stage,  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  had  to  allocate  radio  fre- 
quencies for  the  purpose. 

To  take  advantage  of  weather  reporting 
and  forecasting  potential  of  observation  sat- 
ellites, married  to  computer  technology,  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  is  cheat- 
ing a  va^t  system  of  data  acquisition,  analy- 
sis andldistribution  which  depends  entirely 
on'  international  agreement,  regulation  and 
standards. 

And  to  start  building  a  single  global  com- 
munications satellite  system,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  novel  international  institution  in 
which  a  private  American  corporation 
shares  ownership  with  45  governments. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  story  of  how  the 
pace  of  discovery  and  Invention  forces  us  to 
reach  out  for  international  agreement  to 
build  international  institutions,  to  do  things 
in  accordance  with  an  expanding  interna- 
tional and  transnational  law. 

Phenomenal  as  the  growth  of  treaty  obli- 
gations is,  the  true  innovation  of  20th  cen- 
tury  international  law  lies  more  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  nearly  80  international  insti- 
tutions whicTT^re^pable  of  carrying  out 
those  obligations.    \ 

It  is  important  that  the  processes  and 
products  of  international  cooperation  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated;  and  it  is  important 
that  their  potential  be  much  further  de- 
veloped. It  is  also  important  that  tne 
broader  significance  of  the  contributions  of 
international  cooperation  to  the  solving  oi 
international  problems  of  an  economic,  so- 
cial, scientific  and  humanitarian  character 
not  be  overestimated.  For  all  the  progress 
of  peace  could  be  incinerated  in  war. 

Thus,  the  control  of  force  in  international 
relations   remains   the   paramount  proD'em 
which  confronts  the  diplomat  and  the  law- 
yer—and  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  man 
m  the  ricefield.     Most  of  mankind  is  not 
in  an  immediate   position  to  grapple  very 
directly  with  that  problem,  but  the  Pfoblem 
is    no    less    crucial.    The    responsibility   oi 
those,  in  your  profession  and  mine,  who  do 
grapple  with  It  is  the  greater.    I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  that  this  society.  In  thinking 
and   debating   courageously    and   construc- 
tively about  the  conditions  of  peace,  contin- 
ues to  make  Its  unique  contribution  and  to 
make  It  well. 


